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President  Johnson  and  Hu  Great  Society 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS       ^ 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or  NXW   TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  4. 1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  Honorable  James  A.  Parley,  for- 
mer Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  and  Democratic  National  "chair- 
man, delivered  a  prophetic  address  be- 
fore the  Rotary  Club  of  Atlanta,  Ga, 
The  essence  of  his  prophesy  can  best  be 
described  as  a  sincere  and  absolute  con- 
viction in  the  imminent  greatness  and 
success  of  the  great  society,  the  era 
which  Is  about  to  begin. 

If  Jim  Parley's  appraisal  of  the  pres- 
ent scene  and  his  prediction  of  things  to 
come  prove  to  he  as  accurate  as  those  of 
the  past — and  I  persoruQly  believe  that 
they  will — this  Nation,  its  citizens  and 
the  entire  world  can  look  forward  to  a 
period  of  unparalleled  advancement, 
prospjBrity  and  peace. 

In  1936  against  what  was  then  con- 
sidered heavy  odds.  General  Parley  pre- 
dicted that  in  his  bid  for  reelection.  Pres- 
ident Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  would 
carry  46  of  the  48  States.  The  election 
of  that  year  sustained  his  prediction. 

Nearly  a  year  ago  he  made  a  rfmiiftr 
prediction  in  which  he  forecast  a  victory 
by  President  Johnson  in  all  but  six  States. 
Once  again,  his  political  Judgment  was 
vindicated  by  the  results. 

Some  will  disagree  with  Mr.  Farley's 
views  of  the  past,  particularly  where  they 
concern  the  administrations  of  previous 
Presidents.  Others  will  object  that  his 
preview  of  the  great  ^iety  Is  too 
optimistic. 

Those  who  know  Jim  Parley  and  know 
of  hjs  command  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing both  the  United  States  and  the  world 
will  hesitate  to  discount  his  views  con- 
cerning the  years  that  are  immediately 
ahead,  for  such  views  are  not  those  of 
an  idle  dreamer,  but  the  thinking  of  a 
political  realist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  it  is  highly 
appropriate  on  this,  the  first  day  of  the 
Johnson  administration,  that  the  wisdom 
of  this  great  American  should  be  offered 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  to  the 
American  people.   I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  his  speech  be  printed  herein: 
President  Johnson  and  His  Great  Socictt 
(Address  by  Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  chairman 
of  the  board,  the  Coca-Ck)la  Exiwrt  Corp., 
before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Atlanta,  Atlanta 
Ga.,  November  16, 1964) 

Along  about  last  February,  I  predicted  that 
President  Johnson  would  carry  all  but  six 
States  of  the  Union.  I  shovUd  have  stood  by 
that  prediction.  But  truth  to  tell,  the  cam- 
paign of  his  opposition  appeared  to  be  so 
dlsqial  and  President  Johnson's  own  presen- 
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tation  of  the  issues  was  so  lucid  that  I  ex- 
tended my  prediction  to  include  48  States. 
It  was  a  sweeping  declaration,  to  be  sure,  but 
I  felt  quite  Justified. 

I  have  been  reminded  a  great  deal  about 
this.  But  I  answer  that  this  is  not  the  first 
time  a  man's  enthusiasm  has  overextended 
his  Judgment. 

More  particularly,  I  am  reminded  of  a  story 
of  a  marvelous  Negro  major-domo  on  a  Vir- 
ginia plantation,  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
whose  uncanny  weather  predictions  reaped 
great  fortunes  for  the  planters.  They  were 
so  grateful — and  amazed — at  an  unusually 
successful  forecast  that  a  huge  garden  party 
was  given  in  his  honor. 

It  was  a  beautiful  May  day.  and  no  one 
enjoyed  the  punch  more  than  Abraham,  the 
major-domo.  As  the  evening  shadows  fell 
all  insisted  that  he  take  the  rostrum  and 
predict  the  weather  for  the  Fourth  of  July. 
Fl\ished  with  the  acclaim  and  the  punch! 
Abraham  loudly  proclaimed  that  on  the 
Potirth  of  July  Virginia  would  have  6  Inches 
of  snow.  f 

In  the  silence  which  followed  the  squire 
of  the  plantation  whispered  to  him,  "Abra- 
ham, why  did  you  predict  snow  on  the  Poxirth 
of  July?  You  know  that's  almost  impos- 
sible." *^ 

"Snow  on  the  Fourth  of  July  is  almost 
impossible,"  agreed  Abraham  happUy,  "but 
I  8\ire  am  going  to  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion if  it  comes  true." 

Actually,  the  odds  were  heavUy  against  It 
but  it  reminded  me  of  an  occurrence  when 
I  made  the  correct  estimation  of  the  1936 
election,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  carry  46 
out  of  the  48  States. 

ActuaUy,  I  was  urged  not  to  make  the  pre- 
diction— the  odds,  it  was  said,  were  too  heav- 
ily against  It.  But  here,  Charley  Michelscm 
my  close  adviser,  broke  in  with  a  story  which 
convinced  me  of  the  wisdom  of  ventiirlng 
the  forecast. 

According  to  Charley,  two  policemen  were 
down  on  a  Chicago  pier  one  8t<»Tny  January 
night,  when  they  heard  running  footsteps 
on  the  dock  and  bef  CH-e  they  could  stop  him  a 
man  took  a  huge  Jump  Into  the  wild  lake. 
When  they  fished  him  out,  the  man  was  per- 
fectly sober  and  perfectly  rational. 

"What  were  you  trying  to  do,  drown  your- 
self?" asked  one  of  the  policemen. 

"Of  course  not,"  said  the  man.  "they  Just 
bet  me  5,000  to  1  back  there  that  I  couldnt 
Jiunp  across  Lake  Michigan ." 

"Let  me  tell  you  something,"  said  the 
policeman.  "Lake  Michigan  at  this  point  is 
9  miles  wide." 

The  man  looked  at  him  with  contempt. 
"Let  me  tell  you  something."  he  said.  "5  000 
to  lis  very  attractive  odds." 

Which  brings  me  to  the  reason  I  am  grate- 
f\il,to  my  very  good  friend,  George  Woodruff.  > 
for  asking  me  to  speak  here  today.  I  want 
to  make  a  very  serious  prediction — and  to 
give  you  my  reasons  tar  it.  I  predict  that 
with  cooperation,  the  Great  Society  proposed 
by  President  Johnson  wUl  go  down  as  among 
the  greatest  and  most  i»-06perous  times  in 
American  history.  I  predict  that  the  John- 
son administration  will  t)e  known  as  the 
"Second  Era  of  Good  Peeling"— the  first  such 
era  since  President  Monroe — and  I  further 
state  that  no  President  in  American  history 
is  so  imiquely  equipped  to  accomplish  this 
result  as  President  Johnson. 

This  is  too  a  sweeping  statement,  but  I 
believe  I  ccm  sustain  it. 


In  the  first  place.  President  Johnson  has 
returned  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution given  to  it  by  President  JefTerson. 
President  Jefferson  insisted  that  the  Execu- 
tive should  offer  its  leadership  to  the  country 
through  the  Congress.  President  Jefferson, 
accordingly,  always  consulted  Congrass  be- 
fore offering  legislation.  Indeed,  he  himself 
frequently  even  attended  party  caucuses,  and 
when  he  could  not,  sent  Albert  Oallatln.  his 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  result  was 
a  smoothly  flowing  cooperation  Instead  ot 
unnecessary  conflict  and  misunderstanding. 
President  Johnson  has  already  demonstrated 
the  soimdness  of  the  Jeffersonian  concept — 
and  his  own  mastery  of  it.  Witness  his  tre- 
mendous effectiveness  with  the  Congress-jb— 
but  do  not  take  it  for  granted.  It  represents 
the  most  dynamic  return  to  a  working  Con- 
stitution that  the  country  has  witnessed  In 
a  century  and  a  half. 

I  need  not  tell  you  what  stability  and  reg- 
ularity at  Washington  means  to  \is  business 
people.  President  Johnson,  It  has  been  said, 
is  a  professional  politician.  Let  us  thank 
heaven  that  he  is,  because  as  Mark  Twain 
said,  the  trouble  with  aibateurs  Is  that  no 
one  knows  what  they  are  going  to  do  next«^ 

Already  President  Johnson  has  eliminated   ^ 
half   the  cause  of   domestic  uncertainty. 

One  need  merely  look  at  the  hist<M-y  books 
to  sustain  this.  Thus.  President  Andrew 
Jackson  completely  discarded  the  Jefferson 
theory.  President  Jackson  declared  that 
since  the  President  was  the  only  oOlcial 
elected  by  the  entire  American  people  he. 
the  President,  was  the  sole  spokesman  f<x' 
the  Nation,  and  indeed  the  American  people 
themselves.  He  called  the  President  the 
Chief  Steward  d  the  RepuMic — and  pro- 
ceeded to  defy  Congress,  the  Supreme  Coxu-t. 
and  all  and  sundry  yrhn  dared  even  challenge 
him.  Cooperation  was  lost.  I.  p«BonaUy, 
think  that  tt  is  no  accident  that  the  great 
panic  of  1837  followed  Uter. 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  fully  embraced 
the  "stewardship  theory."  He  sidetrackecf 
the  Congress,  relying  on  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  charged  h<iw  to  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  enforced;  and  he  enlarged 
the  war  powers  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  to 
proportions  unheard  ot  before  he-4ook  ofllce. 
Indeed,  it  was  said  of  President  Lincoln  that 
he  regarded  his  Cabinet  as  an  unnecessary 
nuisance,  and  C<xigress  merely  as  a  necessary 
nuisance.  The  Congress,  naturally,  coiUd  be 
expected  to  resist — and  the  near-impeach- 
ment of  his  successor  ushered  In  the  tragic 
era  of  Reconstruction — really  the  Dark  Ages 
of  this  Republic. 

President  Theodore  RoosAelt  flouted  the 
Congress  even,  at  one  time,  declaring-  that 
the  beauty  of  being  President  was  that  nine- 
tenths  of  his  illegal  acts  were  never  even 
questioned.  Further,  he  enlarged  the  scope 
^to  an  attack  on  business,  calling  business 
leaders  malefactors  of  great  wealth. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  followed  the 
Jacksonian  thecHy.  He  attacked  both  Con- 
gress and  business,  declaring,  after  he  was 
elected  but  before  he  was  inaugurated,  that 
he  F«-omlsed  the  financial  markets  a  gallows 
higher  than  Haman's.  Subsequently,  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  administration  met  catastro- 
phe at  the  hands  of  the  Congress. 

Now,  this  brings  mt  to  focus  of  President 
Johnson's  administration  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  of  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt  received  as 
great  a  mandate  from  the  American  people 
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In  1936  as  Preeident  Johnson  received  In 
1964.  But  President  Roosevelt,  in  my  opin- 
ion, completely  misinterpreted  ttiis  mandate. 
He  plunged  the  country  into  the  unnecessary 
Supreme  Court  fight  without  even  consult- 
ing the  Congress.  The  result  Is  history.  The 
Congress  rebelled  against  President  Roose- 
velt as  It  heRl  rebelled  against  President  Wil- 
son and  President  Lincoln — and  the  Nation 
siistalned  the  Congress  on  this  issue.  And  I 
cannot  refrain  from  noting  the  recession  of 
1937  and  1938  followed. 

President  Johnson,  in  my  opinion,  has 
abandoned  the  Jackson  theory,  and  has  re- 
turned to  the  original  and  far  more  sound 
concept  of  President  Jefferson.  The  result — 
to  he  frank— has  been  magical.  Holding 
office  only  11  months,  his  method  has  pro- 
duced both  the  harmony  and  the  ree\Ut  which 
already  identify  It  as  the  soundest  approach 
in  a  century  and  a  half. 

Here.  I  must  confess  that  the  pitiful  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  tremendous  change  in 
method  adopted  by  President  Johnson  Is  a 
matter  of  some  irritation  to  me  becatise  I 
went  through  the  fight  with  Congress  in 
1937.  President  Johnson  has  already  dem- 
onstrated— and  to  the  country's  great  gain — 
the  invaluable  know-how  that  more  than  25 
years  on  Capitol  Hill  as  Congressman,  Sena- 
tor, majority  leader  and  Vice  President  have 
given  him.  He  has  already  bestowed  on  the 
Congress  the  respect  and  consideration  It  has 
not  received  since  President  Jefferson — and 
the  Congress  has  fully  responded  in  terms  of 
the  great  respect  It.  holds  for  the  Presidency. 
We  shall  have  no  paralyzing  crises  such  as 
w^  experienced  in  the  Court  fight  of  1937  or 
tfie  Purge  of  1938,  which  I  did  not  approve 
nor  support. 

Tet  the  press — and.  Indeed,  some  of  its 
most  honored  columnists — proceed  to  de- 
scribe this  historical  constitutional  change 
of  procedure  as  if  it  were  at  the  level  of  ward 
politics,  and  the  President  a  mere,  cunning 
manipulator  of  personalities. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has,  in  my 
opinion,  already  accomplished  the  greatest 
constitutional  effect,  certainly  in  my  time  or 
memory.  And  as  a  result  of  this  new  consti- 
tutional order  on  Capitol  Hill  I  predict  the 
greatest  era  of  harmony  since  President  Mon- 
roe, an  era  when  the  country  will  not  b^ 
paralyzed  by  the  gigantic  and  unnecessary 
struggles  between  the  three  great  branches 
of  our  Govenunent. 

Hence,  if  I  am  correct,  you  will  under- 
stand why  I  am  irritated  by  having  a  great 
statesman  called  a  mere  political  manipula- 
tor. It  Is.  considering  President  Johnson's 
accomplishments  already,  little  less  than 
shameful  to  have  this  tremendous  constitu- 
tional change  unrecognized  and  unappre- 
ciated. 

I  have  made  important  claims  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  saying.  In  effect,  that  he  has 
already  settled  a  constitutional  crisis  of  138 
years  standing.  But  my  hope  and  my  pre- 
diction go  much  further.  Our  country  and 
■  all  of  us  have  had  some  hard  experiences  in ' 
the  last  six  decades.  We  have  had  raucous 
days,  from  the  Pullman  strike  down  through 
the  sitdowns  and  the  steel  strikes.  Our 
country  has  been  torn  from  Main  Street  to 
Wall  Street,  from  village  meetings  to  Capitol 
Hill. 

But  the  Nation  has  been  learning  some- 
thing, and  learning  it  the  hard  way  and  it  is 
now  ready  for  its  realization. 

That  is  what  I  believe — and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  president  Johnson  has  in  mind  in 
his  great  society.  He  does  not  consider  busi- 
ness leaders  as  malefactors  of  great  wealth, 
or  economic  royalists.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know 
how  anyone  could,  after  looking  at  the  in- 
come taxes  they  and  their  great  corporations 
pay.  On  the  contrary,  he  regards  them  as 
people  whose  high  management  skills  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation.    In  this,  he  is  supported  by  the  new 


type  of  labor  leaders — men  who  are  even 
more  aware  of  the  necessity  of  successful 
management  than  the  ordinary  citizen. 
Many  of  the  labOT'  imions,  indted,  cooperate 
night  and  day  with  the  indtictrial  leaders, 
especially  for  foreign  markets,  for  a  good 
and  simple  reason;  If  there  are  no  profits, 
there  is  no  work,  and  where  there  is  no 
work  there  is  no  pajrroll  check.  All  Ameri- 
can business  leaders  and  all  American  labor 
leaders  are  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
serving a  system  which  has  brought  wealth 
and  honor  to  both  of  them. 

Bluntly,  there's  no  free  enterprise  under 
communism,  and  where  there  is  no  free 
enterprise  there  are  no  free  labor  unions 
either.  What  President  Johnson  is  saying  is 
the  absolute  truth — when  he  states  that  our 
country  is  a  vast  and  successful  partnership. 
Free  labor,  free  enterprise  and  a  free  govern- 
ment are  as  indivisible  partners  as  the  legs 
of  a  three-legged  stool;  one  catt  go  without 
the  other  two  falling.  No  other  President 
since  the  industrial  revolution  has  so  ap- 
proached the  body  politic.  Coupling  this 
realistic  and  optimistic  approach  to  the  eco- 
nomic system  with  the  constitutional  re- 
form of  President  Johnson  already  in  effect, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  President  has 
put  in  place  the  cornerstone  \Q}on  which  he 
through  the  Congress  will  lead  us  across  the 
threshold  into  the  great  society. 

Now,  we  are  all  businessmen  here  and  we 
like  to  think  we  get  down  to  facts.  Assum- 
ing that  the  new  constitutional  approach  and 
the  labor.  Industry,  government  partnership 
Is  recognized,  the  natural  question  is — if  we 
are  in  business  together,  whera  do  we  begin? 

Well,  it  is  my  view  that  we  will  begin  by 
expanding  our  greatest  asset  and  our  great- 
est market — the  American  people  themselves. 

That,  I  believe,  is  what  stirs  the  soul  of  our 
President.  Certainly  he  is  familiar  with  how 
great  our  country  has  become;  but  even  our 
present  greatness  is  biit  as  a  dwarf  compared 
to  the  giant  we  are  about  to  become. 

The  President  Is  on  soundest  financial 
and  economic  ground.  This  is  no  wild  pie-ln- 
the-sky  dream.  The  great  society  is  merely 
a  forecast  of  the  national  expansion  of  our 
country.  The  proof  Is  as  close  and  as  clear 
as  a  glance  out  of  the  window.  Do  you  think 
Colonel  Oglethorpe  and  his  first  settlers  of 
Georgia  could  have  conceived  Qf  the  wonder- 
ful city  of  Atlanta — even  in  their  wildest 
dreams?  But  it's  here  and  it%  growing  and 
It  is  going  to  grow  twice  as  faat.    Why? 

Suppose  I  should  tell  you  that  right  at 
Atlanta's  doorstep  a  new  country  has  been 
discovered,  containing  nearly  every  known 
resource  of  niian,  untouched  minerals,  great 
forests,  and  rushing  streams.  Suppose  I 
should  add  that  Atlanta  would  be  the  gate- 
way to  the  new  country.  Surely,  you  would 
say  such  a  prospect  is  bright  for  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  the  South  and  the  Nation. 

Well,  President  Johnson  has  proclaimed 
such  new  country,  right  in  the  heart  of  our 
own  and  he  calls  it  Appalachlt. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  here  again  the 
analogy  between  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  President  Jefferson  holds 
true.  President  Jefferson  bought  the  whole 
Mississippi  Valley  from  Louisiana  to  Montana 
for  >15  million  in  1803.  Fifteen  million  is 
not  enough  to  buy  one  squart  block  in  any 
one  of  the  dozens  of  cities  in  the  Mississippi 
Basin  now.  But  people  who  could  not  see 
the  vision  of  President  Jefferson  called  $15 
million  a  waste  of  money.  Similarly  when 
Alaska  was  purchased  for  $7,200,000  it  was 
called  Seward's  Ice  Box  and  Seward's  Folly. 
Why  the  salmon  catch  alone  now  nets  tens 
of  millions  annually.  History  has  answered 
the  absurd  shortsightedness  of  those  who 
fear  the  future.  And,  so  will  history  answer 
those  who  cannot  see  the  reality  of  the  vision 
of  the  great  society  of  President  Johnson, 
Hence,  I  ■  predict  President  Johnson's  Ap- 
palachia  will  pay  out  as  magnificently  as  the 
Louisiana  and  Alaska  purchaees. 


Ah;  as  businessmen,  many  will  say — what 
about  the  national  debt?  My  answer  is  for 
the  Nation  what  is  for  private  bxisiness, 
namely,  does  anyone  know  how  you  can  get 
into  production  without  paying  for  a  plant. 
If  so,  the  eve  of  financial  miracles  is  upon  us. 
Loulsi£ina  alone  produced  $7  billion  in  oil 
and  gas  last  year,  but  a  centiu-y  and  a 
half  ago  Jefferson  suffered  much  abuse  be- 
cause of  his  Investment.  President  John- 
son is  currently  being  subjected  to  close 
scrutiny  on  the  national  debt  limit.  Well, 
let's  look  at  the  figures.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment had  an  average  national  income 
of  $13  million  a  year — 13  million,  not  bil- 
lion— in  President  Jefferson's  time.  Suppose 
he  had  heeded  the  fearfvQ  who  said  don't 
buy  the  Mississippi  Basin  because  you  will 
double  the  public  debt.  Why,  we  would 
have  lost  nearly  half  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  My  point  Is,  can  anyone  imagine  a 
more  wasteful  policy  than  not  Investing  in 
the  future  of  the  American  people?  In 
short,  I  believe  that  the  President  will  have 
to  expand  the  public  debt — but  like  President 
Jefferson  for  every  million  he  spends  the 
country's  future — the  American  people — and 
you  and  I,  and  our  children's  children,  are 
going  to  be  enriched  by  a  billion — and  on  a 
soundest  financial  basis. 

Now,  someone  will  naturally  say,  "Come 
on  Parley,  when  and  how?" 

My  answer  is  now  as  soon  as  the  Congress 
convenes — and  this  Is  how.  Let  me  first  de- 
fine sotind  financing.  First,  millions  of 
Americans  own  their  own  homes,  paying  out 
over  20  to  30  years.  These  loans  are  the 
prime  securities  of  our  country,  perform  the 
greatest  public  service  and  at  a  profit — in- 
deed the  profit  system  at  its  best.  Now,  the 
homeowner's  house  won't  grow,  but  his  chil- 
dren will. 

This  is  what  President  Johnson  la  liter- 
ally going  to  bank  oz^.  I  do  not  mean  this 
as  idle  talk — based  lit' the  obvious  that  if  we 
don't  have  childrMl^  our  country  will  die.  I 
mean,  literally  aiHl  financially,  that  the  Presi- 
dent knows  that  the  education  of  these  chil- 
dren is  not  only  bankable  but  the  best  in- 
vestment in  the  Nation.  Let  me  give  you  the 
figures.  A  child  which  has  up  to  a  grammar 
school  education  will  earn  during  lifetime 
an  average  of  $152,000;  a  child  which  goes 
through  high  school  $272,000;  a  child  which 
will  go  through  college  and  beyond  a  life- 
time average  of  $452,000.  In  plain,  hard 
figures,  it  means  that  a  college-trained  man 
will  earn  about  $300,000  more  than  one  who 
has  not  had  such  education.  I  submit  that 
to  increase  the  earnings  of  every  American 
child  it  is  not  only  bankable  but  a  prime  in- 
vestment. Thus,  if  private  financing  will 
loan  a  man  $20,000  over  25  years  to  build  a 
house,  which  doesn't  grow  and  make  a  pro- 
fit, it  is  President  Johnson's  position  that  the 
same  homeowner  can  be  loaned  the  money 
to  build  his  son  into  an  educated  man — 
whose  income  will  grow  $300,000  on  a  mere 
$20,000  loan. 

I  am  both  glad  and  proud  that  the  great 
financial  institutions  of  our  country — a  con- 
siderable number  of  savings  banks  and  insur- 
ance companies — are  already  exploring  this 
as  a  field  for  private  investment.  The  out- 
look is  most  promising.  The  foundations 
and  the  colleges  indicate,  for  example,  that 
such  loans  have  a  nearly  100  percent  record 
of  repa3rment. 

Now,  suppose  that  this  vast  new  field  turns 
out  to  be  a  field  rich  for  private  investment. 
It  would  open  up  a  vast  new  vista  for  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  in  my  opinion  no  one 
would  be  more  overjoyed  than  the  President. 

Indeed,  that  is  what  I  think  he  meant  when 
he  said,  "I  need  yoiu*  help."  It  is  my  per- 
sonal opinion  that  if  private  capital  could 
assume  a  major  part  of  the  tremendous  Job 
of  educating  a  population  which  will  total 
between  335 'and  450  million  by  the  year  3000, 
President  Johnson  would  see  to  it  that  the 
Government  undertook  part  of  the  risk.    Is 
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this  new  and  radical?  Of  course  it  isn't. 
The  Government  already  insures  small  de- 
posits up  to  $10,000  in  banks  and  it  wouldn't 
be  more  than  a  mere  Innovation  to  insure 
loans  for  the  education  of  a  child  up  to  an 
equal  amount.  The  security?  The  same  we 
bank  on  now — future  earnings. 

Well,  you  will  ask,  what  is  the  constitu- 
tional authority  for  this.  My  answer  is  that 
President  Johnson  has  at  least  as  much  au- 
thority under  the  general  welfare  clause  In 
this  20th  century  as  his  predecessors  had 
under  the  Interstate  conunerce  clause  in  ^he 
19th. 

Put  yourself  in  his  place.  He  must  do 
more,  because  he  cannot  do  less.  He  intends 
to  create  his  great  society  on  the  same  basic 
principles  that  prompted  Jefferson  to  pxir- 
cbase  Louisiana.  There  is  this  innovation. 
President  Johnson  proceeds  on  the  theory 
that,  economically,  an  American  family  is  as 
valuable  as  the  real  estate  upon  which  It 
lives.  This  idealism,  too,  is  on  a  sound  busi- 
ness basis. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill,  certainly  no  radical, 
in  his  later  years  declared  that  the  best  in- 
vestment a  nation  can  make  Is  a  bottle  of 
milk  for  a  baby.  President  Johnson  goes  a 
step  further.  The  President  declares  that 
the  best  investment  a  nation  can  make  is  in 
a  book  on  the  arms  of  boys  and  girls  in 
schools  and  in  the  colleges. 

That,  frankly,  is  why  I  thought  the  Fresi- 
"^tient  might  even  carry  60  States;  because 
deep  in  Its  soul,  otir  Nation  knows  that 
when  St.  John  promised  that  "Ye  shall  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  set  ye  free," 
that  God  himself  ordained  the  American 
public  school  system.  ^ 

I  should  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not  say 
that  the  President  has  relgnited  my  faith 
in  the  American  ideal  with  a  fire  which  has 
not  burned  in  me  since  I,  as  a  campaigner  in 
1912,  carried  the  banner  of  idealism  and  In- 
tegrity for  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  also  be- 
lieved America's  destiny  was  based  on  public 
education. 

While  President  Wilson  fought  for  the 
rights  of  education  as  president  of  Prince- 
ton, President  Johnson  saw  it  from  a  view 
fax  closer  to  the  people. 

President  Johnson,  like  myself,  had  to 
work  for  his  education.  I  never  got  beyond 
high  school  and  business  school.  My  father 
died  when  I  was  10.  President  Johnson 
knows  what  a  poor  boy  roust  do  to  go  through 
college.  He  did  It  himself — and  then  he 
taught  the  underi^-lvileged  children.  That 
is  where  I  think  his  crusade  was  born.  Hav- 
ing siiffered  himself  he  understood  the  priva- 
tions of  those  who  suffered  even  more.  He 
became  the  champion  of  those  who  sought 
to  better  themselves  and  their  children.  And 
he  fought  for  them,  not  only  as  children,  but 
for  the  men  and  women  they  had  the  right 
to  be.  This,  I  think,  is  the  fire  that  bums 
most  clearly  and  fiercely  in  his  heart. 

The  President's  efforts  in  this  field  remind 
me  of  a  story  of  the  sculptor  Michelangelo. 
He  was  in  a  great  fury  of  energy,  as  Is  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  when  he  was  inspired  with 
his  vision  nothing  could  stop  him.  One  day, 
when  he  was  nearly  80,  the  chips  were  flying 
as  he  battered  away  at  a  block  of  marble. 
"What  are  you  doing.  Master?"  called  out  one 
of  his  pupils  up  In  the  gallery.  Without 
stopping,  Michelangelo  called  back,  "I  am 
freeing  the  man  in  this  rock." 

With  the  same  relentless  energy.  President 
Johnson  Is  freeing  the  man  and  the  woman 
to  be  in  every  American  child.  And  I  firmly 
believe,  as  I  believe  in  St.  John,  that  great 
American  men  and  women  as  yet  unborn,  in 
the  magnificent  cities  yet  to  be  built,  will 
bless  and  revere  the  name  of  President  John- 
s'jn.  as  we  now  pay  homage  to  his  nearest 
prototype  among  the  American  Presidents. 
President  Thomas  Jefferson.  Because,  if 
J*resldent  Johnson  succeeds,  he  will  write  the 
bill  of  rights  for  American  children  no  less 


than  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  than  for  the 
Constitution. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  very  significantly, 
omitted  in  his  epitaph  that  he  was  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  did,  however,  wish 
to  be  remembered  as  the  author  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  the  Founder  of 
the  University  of  Virginia.  In  the  same  vein, 
I  believe  that  history  will  record  that  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  wrote  the  declaration 
of  independence  for  American  childhood,  and 
that  the  cornerstones  of  scores  of  new  uni- 
versities, as  the  University  of  Virginia  now 
carries  the  name  of  Thomas  Jefferson — will 
carry  the  name  of  President  Lyndon  John- 
son. I 

Now,  I  cannot  refrain  from  noting  that 
though  I  was  originally  correct  in  my  pre- 
diction of  44  States — I  was  only  off  8  percent 
In  my  final  tally.  And  If  I  am  only  8  percent 
off  In  my  prediction  for  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration— this  country  is  on  the  threshold 
of  the  great  society — its  greatest  financial 
and  Industrial  prosperity  and  its  greatest 
spiritual  advance  since  they  rang  the  Liberty 
Bell  In  1776. 


Three  Hundred  Aged  To  Go  to  Capital  To 
Back  Medicare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  4,  iSfSS 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  would  like  to  Include  an  article 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1965,  entitled  "Three-Hundred 
Aged  Going  to  Capital  To  Back  Medi- 
care." 

The  article  follows : 

Three  Hundred  Aged  Going  to  Capital  To 
Back  Ma>icAax 

More  than  300  elderly  Phlladelphians  will 
board  a  special  train  Tuesday  morning  for 
Washington,  where  they  will  Join  elderly 
persons  from  all  over  the  country,  gathered 
to  lobby  for  passage  of  a  medicare  bill. 

The  demonstration,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  is 
being  organized  locally  by  the  Philadelphia 
branch  of  the  Committee  on  Political  Edu- 
cation (AFL-CIO),  headquartered  at  Broad 
and  Vine  Streets. 

TO    CONTEST    OmciALS 

According  to  Norman  Blumberg,  COPE 
president,  the  train  will  pick  up  passengers 
at  North  Philadelphia  and  30th  Street  Sta- 
tion and  continue  to  Union  Station,  Wash- 
ington, where  buses  will  carry  them  to 
Capitol  Hill. 

There,  said  Blumberg,  the  oldsters  will 
spend  the  day  contacting  the  offices  of  their 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  stress  the 
importance  of  medicare  legislation — ^a  medi- 
cal assistance  program  for  the  aged. 

"Too  long  has  medicare  been  a  political 
stepchild,  and  the  overwhelming  majority 
given  to  the  Democratic  Party  from  all  sec- 
tions indicates  clearly  that  medicare  should 
be  considered  "must"  legislation  at  this  time." 
said  Edward  P.  Toohev,  executive  secretary 
of  COPE.  ■  ' 

CONCENTRATED   ZfTORT 

Toohey  said  the  demonstration  would  be 
a  concentrated  eflort  to  offset  the  activities 
of  the  multimillion-doUar  American  Medical 
Association   lobby   that   will   be  simultane- 


ously conducting  its  own  drive  against  medi- 
care, t 

Blumbof  estimated  the  average  age  of  per- 
sons making  the  trip  would  be  65.  He  salA  -^ 
a  drive  for  participants  had  been  conducted 
through  aOO  APTj-CIO  unions  In  the  city,  as 
well  as  numerous  clubs  and  organizations 
for  the  elderly. 


Thirty-one  To  Be  Honored  at  Academy 
Interview  Luncheon 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

m3.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'n\'ES     • 
Monday,  January  4. 1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Satur- 
day noon,  January  16. 1965.  31  outstatui- 
ing  young  men  of  the  20th  Ccmgressional 
District,  Illinois,  will  be  honored  at  a 
luncheon  at  Illinois  College,  Jackson- 
ville, ni. 

They  are  the  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  military  academies,  class  to 
begin  in  June  1965.  Qualifyizi«r  for  final 
consideration  by  passing  clvU  service  ex- 
aminations, each  will  receive  recognition 
at  the  luncheon,  which  is  part  of  a  day- 
long program  of  interview  and  evalua- 
tion. During  the  morning,  each  will  be 
interviewed  by  a  civilian  board.  Mem- 
bers of  the  boards  were  selected  because 
of  their  deep  interest  in  the  military  af- 
fairs of  our  coimtry. 

Serving  on  the  interview  boards  will 
be:  Gene  Terry,  Quincy;  Russell  D. 
Shambrook.  Springfield;  Ralph  Knotts, 
Pittsfield;  Ray  Samples,  Jacksonville; 
Donald  W.  .Marshall.  Macomb;  Jack 
Huff.  Quincy;  Philip  L.  Roblnscni. 
Springfield;  Harper  C.  Allan,  Spring- 
field; Lee  Ensel.  Springfield;  IE.  C.  Bone. 
Jacksonville:  J.  E.  Fetter.  Quincy;  Prank 
Strieby.  QulHcy;  Carl  T.  Meyer.  Spring- 
field; Patrick  Noonan,  Springfield. 

Prom  the  young  men  now  entering  the 
military  academies  must  come  tomor- 
row's military  leadership  for  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  I  am  most  anxious 
to  select  the  best  available  taloit.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fine  cooperation  of  the 
members  of  the  interview  boards  In 
making  possible  this  mode  of  selection. 
Here  are  the  candidates: 

Donald  L.  Gofl,  Springfield,  m.,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Goff. 

Richard  Johnson,  Rlverton.  HI.,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Troy  L.  Johnson. 

Joseph  D.  McCausland,  Jr..  Beards- 
town,  ni.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D. 
McCausland,  Sr. 

Howard  E.  McNier.  Springfield.  HI., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  McNler. 

Michael  J.  Schussele,  Springfield.  111., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halbert  A.  Schussele. 

Randall  C.  Moore,  Roodhouse,  HI.,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Moore. 

Stanley  L.  Flynn,  Colchester,  m..  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flynn. 

Steven  K.  Goodman,  Pleasant  Hill.  111., 
son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Goodman. 

David  Pfeifler.  Pittsfield,  m.,  son  of 
Mr.  Roy  P.  Pf eiffer. 
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John  F.  Tlmko,  Springfield,  m.,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Tlmko. 

Dale  D.  Turvey,  Pawnee,  HI,,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  C.  Turvey. 

David  B.  Wilson,  Aubtim,  HI.,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Wilson. 

George  J.  Young,  Auburn,  HI.,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  Young. 

David  Lee  Hallenbeck,  Macomb,  111., 
son  of  Maj.  and  Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hallen- 
beck. 

Jaines  M.  Harnly,  Virden,  111.,  son  of 
U.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Merlin  W.  Harnly. 

Kenneth  C.  Harper,  Chandlervllle,  HI., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Harper. 

JohnR.  Hlnton,  Quincy,  111.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Hlnton,  Jr. 

Scott  D.  Ingram,  Pieldon,  HI.,  son  of 
Col.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Ingram. 

James  D.  Ivers,  Eldred,  111.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Ivers. 

David  H.  Jennings,  Pleasant  Hill.  HI., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Avery  L.  Jennings. 

Garland  R.  Johnson,  Jr..  Springfield, 
HI.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garland  R. 
Johnson,  Sr. 

Kevin  D.  Johnston.  Quincy,  HI.,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  Johnston. 

Roger  L.  Keithley,  Blandinsville.  HI., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  L.  Keithley. 

Richard  A.  Kolaz,  Springfield,  HI.,  son 
of  Mr>  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Kolaz. 

John  Ik  Komnick,  Athens,  HI.,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  J.  Komnick. 

Larry  C.  Louden.  U.S.  Air  Force" Acad- 
emy, Colo.,  grandson  of  Mr.  Ben  F.  Lou- 
den. La  Harpe,  HI. 

Ronald  D.  Mansfield.  Carlinville,  HI., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delbert  Mansfield. 

Albert  W.  Scott  TO^  CarroUtMi.  HI., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  W.  Scott  n. 

Carl  Shulman,  Pittsfield,  HI.,  son  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Myer  Shulman. 

Charles  Alan  Smith,  Macomb.  PI.,  son 
of  CoL  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  tS.  Smit'  .  Jr. 

William  F.  Yoimg,  Jacksonv^Je,  HI., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Young. 


Despotic  Power 


of  13ie  House  Oominlttee  on  TTn-Amerlcan 
Activitlea.  the  two  women  appeared  respect- 
fully, expressed  a  wUUngness  to  answer  any 
queotlODS  put  to  them  at  aa  open  hearing, 
but  declined  to  sulxnit  to  an  inquisition  In 
secret.  For  this,  they  have  been  Indicted  for 
contempt  of  Congress. 

It  may  well  be  that  a  court  will  decide  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  power  to 
punish  this  conduct  as  a  contempt.  But  the 
exercise  of  the  power  In  this  case  will  be,  nev- 
ertheless, wrong,  shameful,  and  despotic.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  for  persons  who  have 
nothing  to  hide  to  be  unwilling  to  testify 
before  the  Un-American  Activities  C!ommlt- 
tee  in  secret.  That  committee  has  so  often 
been  guilty  of  warped,  selective,  and  self- 
servlng  disclosure  of  testimaaiy  taken  by  It 
in  closed  hearings  that  no  one  can  prudently 
repose  confidence  In  Its  good  faith. 

Tile  Ifti-Amerlcan  Activities  Committee 
appears  to  make  Its  hearings  closed  or  open 
at  the  whim  or  caprice  of  Its  subcommittees. 
Whether  witnesses  called  by  the  subcommit- 
tees miXBt  submit  to  these  whims  is  a  ques- 
tion of  law  which  the  courts  have  not  yet 
definitely  decided.  But  the  capricious  hold- 
ing of  secret  sessions  Is  contrary  to  sound 
public  policy  and  contrary,  as  well,  to  the 
expressed  will  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  provided  that  "all  hearings  conducted  by 
standing  committees  or  their  subcommittees 
shaU  be  open  to  the  public,  except  executive 
sessions  for  marking  up  bilte  or  for  voting 
or  where  th^  committee,  pj  %.  majority  vote, 
orders  an  executive  session."  Since  the  Con- 
gress was  not  In  session  at  the  time  of  this 
hearing,  it  seems  unlikely  that  a  majority  of 
the  full  committee  ordered  an  executive 
session. 

Whatever  the  courts  may  aay  about  it,  the 
House  of  Representatives  ought  to  be  re- 
volted by  this  exhibition  of  despotism  in  its 
name. 


Back  to  Waikiki 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or  CALirounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  4, 1965 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  introduced  a  resolution 
which  would  accomplish  the  abolition  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  of 
January  A  entitled  "Despotic  Power" 
cogently  Hlustrates  the  necessity  of  fa- 
vorable action  on  this  resolution. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Dbspotic  Powek 

With  extraordinary  celerity,  the  U.S.  at- 
torney has  persuaded  a  grand  jury  to  indict 
two  highly  reputable  and  respected  Wash- 
ington women  for  contempt  of  Congress. 
Nothing  more  sinister  has  been  Imputed  to 
them  than  an  open,  forthright  visit  to  the 
I>ei>artment  of  State  to  request  the  granting 
of  an  entry  permit  to  a  noted  JapaJiese  pro- 
fessor of  law  Invited  to  lecture  in  this  coun- 
try on  peace.    Subpenaed  by  a  subcommittee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nxzHois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  4, 1965 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  at- 
tach herewith  an  article  by  Joseph  AIsop 
entitled,  "Back  to  Waikiki,"  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  may  have 
missed  reading  it. 

I  know  that  many  Members  of  the 
House  have  been  thinking  of  the  serious 
situation  in  Vietnam.  No  newspaper 
columnist  or  writer  has  interpreted  the 
situation  more  clearly  or  succinctly  than 
Mr.  Alsop  in  the  following  article : 

Back  to  Waxkoci 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Unless  President  Johnson  takes  rather 
prompt  preventive  action,  1966  is  pretty  like- 
ly to  be  remembered  as  ths  year  when  the 
proud,  ever-rising  ciuve  of  American  power 
and  greatness  at  length  turned  sharply  down- 
ward. 

This  would  have  happened  in  1962  if  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  had  ducked  the  challenge  of 
the  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba.  Barring  a  mir- 
acle, this  Is  due  to  happen  In  1965  If  Presi- 
dent Johnson  ducks  the  challenge  in  South 
Vietnam,  as  he  seems  to  be  getting  ready  to 
do. 

To  be  sure,  the  White  House  has  been 
passing  the  word  that  we  can  safely  go  on 
as  we  are  going  in  Vietnam.  To  be  sure,  oth- 
ers have  suggested  that  we  can  safely  forget 


about  the  Vietnamese  war  and  negotiate 
larger  diplomatic  arrangements  which  will 
giiarantee  a  bearable  future  for  Asia. 

But  It  is  ludicrous  to  talk  about  negotiat- 
ing, when  you  are  on  the  naked  verge  of 
total,  final  defeat — unless  you  merely  wish 
the  negotiations  to  register  the  defeat.  And 
In  this  same  sltiiatlon.  It  is  also  self-deceiv- 
ing to  say  you  can  safely  go  on  as  you  are 
going — ^unless  yoiu*  concealed  Intention  is 
to  accept  the  coming  defeat,  and  then  to  try 
to  throw  the  blame  on  all  sorts  of  other  peo- 
ple. 

The  truth,  if  It  Is  faced,  is  meanwhile  quite 
simple.  The  United  States  Is  very  near  to 
defeat  in  Vietnam.  It  may  come  militarily, 
or  It  may  come  politlcaUy;  but  either  way. 
there  Is  not  much  time  left  to  avert  It.  Fur- 
thermore, the  United  States  has  the  power 
to  avert  this  defeat — imless  It  Is  argued  we 
are  too  weak  to  win  a  war  against  the  North 
Vietnamese  aggressors.  Hence  It  is  well,  now. 
to  count  what  this  defeat  can  be  expected  to 
cost. 

"The  question  is  whether  you  want  to  go 
right  back  to  "Waikiki."  In  these  words,  the 
first  part  of  the  cost  of  defeat  in  Vietnam  was 
suimmarlzed  by  one  of  the  leading  partici- 
pants In  the  White  House  conference  with 
Gen.  MaxweU  Taylor  early  in  December,  when 
the  challenge  ought  to  have  been  met  but 
was  instead  ducked  for  the  second  or  third 
time  during  1964. 

Oolng  back  to  Walklkl  of  course  means 
losing  the  American  position  as  a  great  pwwer 
in  the  Pacific.  Oalning  and  holding  that 
IXMltlon  in  the  Second  World  War  and  the 
Korean  war,  cost  the  United  States  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dead  and  wounded  and  hun- 
dreds of  bllhcus  of  dollars.  Its  loss  after  a 
defeat  in  Vietnam  \m  fcveseen  by  all  qualified 
judges,  including  the  Presidents'  own  policy- 
makers. 

The  Hong  Kong  analysts,  the  best  In  Asia, 
say  that  Formosa  will  hardly  last  6  months 
after  the  United  States  concedes  victory  to 
the  Communista  In  southeast  Asia.  It  will 
take  longer  than  that  lor  the  Philippines 
to  reach  the  stage  of  Indonesia,  and  longer 
sUU  for  all  that  we  fooght  for  in  South  Ko- 
rea to  go  down  the  drain.  Japan's  movement 
to  a  neutralist  posttlon.  and  the  consequent 
less  of  Okinawa,  may  even  require  a  good 
many  3rears. 

But  as  nothing  falls  like  faUure,  especially 
in  Asia,  the  whole  grim  chain  reaction  is 
easily  predictable.  In  southeast  Asia,  mean- 
while. UJ3.  defeat  in  Vietnam  may  perhaps 
briefly  instalL  an  allegedly  neutralist  govern- 
ment in  Saigon.  But  such  a  government  will 
represent  no  more  than  a  brief  transition. 

In  very  short  order,  the  Laotian  and  South 
Vietnamese  peoples,  who  have  relied  upon 
the  United  States,  will  be  subjected  to  the 
bleak  tyranny  now  prevailing  in  Communist 
North  Vietnam  because  the  United  States  has 
proven  unreliable.  But  that  wUl  be  no  more 
than  the  first  phase;  for  the  American  de- 
feat will  be  far  more  a  Chinese  triumph  than 
a  North  Vietnamese  triumph. 

All  of  southeast  Asia,  emphatically  in- 
cluding Vietnam,  wUl  be  China's  to  deal 
with  as  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  may 
please,  just  as  soon  as  we  are  defeated  and 
o\ir  forces  withdraw.  In  southeast  Asia, 
China  will  gain  the  margin  of  resources  to 
achieve  what  China  cannot  possibly  achieve 
today — the  status  of  a  military-industrial 
giant  power.  And  this  third  giant  power  will 
be  led,  remember,  by  the  bloody-minded  men 
who  now  rule  in  Pelplng.  / 

As  for  Europe,  there  are  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  intelligence  reports  from 
Saigon  are  the  real  source  of  General  de 
Gaulle's  vastly  more  aggressive  recent  policy. 
U.S.  humiliation  in  the  Pacific  will  certainly 
not  increase  U.S.  Influence  in  the  Atlantic,  as 
De  Gaulle  well  knows.  And  to  this  dreadful 
bin  that  will  have  to  be  paid  If  we  accept  de- 
feat, one  must  add  the  Inevitable  feedback 
into  Latin  America  and  the  Middle  East. 
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It  may  seem  redlculous  that  so  much 
should  depend  upon  the  obscure  conflict  in 
Vietnam.  But  this  conflict,  for  good  or  ill. 
has  now  become  a  decisive  teet  of  UJ3.  power 
and  resoluteness.  That  la  the  basic  reason 
why  Mr.  Johnson's  choice  In  Vietnam  in 
1965  so  closely  resembles  President's  Ken- 
nedy's choice  In  Cuba  In  1962..  One  must 
pray  he  does  not  fail  where  his  predecessor 
succeeded. 


Tribute  to  an  Educator:  Charles 
Williams  Armstronf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or  KIW   TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  4. 1965 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  spend  a  nostalgic 
half -hour  with  the  former  principal  of 
the  first  school  which  I  attended.  Baby- 
lon Free  School  District  No.  1.  and  I  am 
pleased  to  recite  the  background  of  a 
great  educator  as  a  tribute  to  him: 
Thibxjte  to  an  ED^TCATofe^  Charles  Wii.liams 
Ar&isteong^ 


An  outstanding  example  ot  dedication  to 
the  teaching  profession  is  personified  in 
Charles  W.  Armstrong  who,  still  living  and 
attaining  his  95th  year,  has  continued  to  be 
Interested  In  young  people  and  their  educa- 
tional future. 

Charles  W.  Armstrong  was  bom  in  Port 
Byron,  N.T.,  to  a  devout  business  and  farming 
family  on  February  15.  1870.  He  was  one  of 
six  children,  four  of  whom  tinned  to  educa- 
tion; In  fact,  one  of  his  sisters  became  a 
doctor  and  a  medical  missionary  to  further 
the  Interests  of  mankind.  As  a  boy  he  Uved 
in  r\iral  New  York  State  attending  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  there.  Upon  his 
graduation  from  high  school  In  Port  Byron, 
N.T.,  he  attended  Albany  State  Teachers 
College  and  received  a  bachfelor  of  educa- 
tion degree  as  a  member  of  a  class  of  125.  It 
might  be  noted  here  that  during  his  high 
school  days,  Mr.  Armstrong  walked  approxi- 
mately 5  miles  dally  to  attend  classes. 

Several  teaching  assignments  followed  his 
graduation  from  college,  one  of  which  was 
at  Sag  Harbor,  N.T.  There  he  met  and  mar- 
ried Nell  Merrltt  whose  family  were  coopers 
in  the  whaling  trade,  at  that  time  a  big  in- 
dustry In  Sag  Harbor.  Their  first  son,  Fran- 
cis, was  bom  in  this  town.  While  teaching 
in  Sag  Harbor,  he  organized  the  first  tennis 
team  of  Plerson  High  School  of  that  town 
and,  to  this  day,  has  remained  an  avid  tennis 
fan. 

In  1908  he  obtained  an  additional  degree 
in  education  at  Columbia  University.  Then 
after  teaching  for  a  time  at  Plerson,  he  Joined 
the  school  system  of  Cobblesklll,  N.Y.  where 
his  second  son.  Donald,  was  born.  After 
teaching  there  for  a  short  time,  he  retximed 
to  Long  Island  in  1913  to  l>ecome  the  super- 
vising principal  of  the  Babylon  high  school 
system.  He  remained  In  Babylon  In  that 
capacity  until  1932  when  he  retired.  During 
his  tenure  many  changes  in  the  educational 
system  at  Babylon  took  place. 

Back  In  those  days,  a  principal  was  a  Jack 
of  all  trades.  "Pop"  as  he  was  affectionately 
known  ruled  the  school  system  with  an  Iron 
hand.  His  beliefs  were  In  the  three  R-s.  He 
could  substitute  and  did  substitute  in  any 
class  or  subject  shoiUd  a  teacher  be  ailing 
or  absent.  His  partlciUar  love  was  American 
history  which  was  then,  as  Is  now.  a  senior 
high  school  subject.  This  he  taught  for 
many,  many  years  in  addition  to  his  busi- 


ness duties  as  administrator.  Fot  a  time,  he 
also  coached  the  Babyl(»i  High  Schocd  base- 
ball team  and  in  the  fln<a  year  ot  its  league 
participation,  the  team  became  county  cham- 
pions. This  same  team,  after  graduaticm 
from  high  school,  continued  aa  a  unit  and 
became  a  kemlpro  team  of  which  he  was 
made  an  honorary  member. 

Charles  Armstrong  was  devoted  to  Ills 
students,  be  they  at  the  top  of  class  or  the 
bottom.  Although  he  was  a  firm  adminis- 
trator and  teacher,  he  would  always  lend  a 
sympathetic  ear  and  compassionate  under- 
standing to  problems  of  his  students  and 
his  staff  alike.  His  home  extended  his  work- 
ing day  often  as  frequently  visitors  gathered 
there  to  discuss  some  project  or  seek  advice. 
It  was  not  unusual  of  an  evening  to  find 
him  at  home  Joining  with  his  students  and 
teachers  in  a  songfest.  During  this  period, 
Mr.  Armstrong  was  also  an  active  member 
of  the  Suffolk  County  CouncU  of  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  sta-iving  with  the  council  fof 
about  15  years. 

After  many  years  of  service,  Charles  W. 
Armstrong  retired  from  the  Babylon  school 
sjrstem.  This  did  not  mean,  however,  that 
he  retired  from  active  pcirticipation  in  local 
and  civic  affairs.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Babylon  VlUage  Board  and  the  OPA 
during  World  War  n.  He  was  tnistee  and 
treasurer  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
in  Babylon  and  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Lodge  both  In  Cobblesklll  and  Babylon.  His 
elder  son  Is  following  in  his  footsteps  and 
for  many  years  has  enjoyed  the  teaching 
profession.  This  son  was  graduated.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  from  Colgate  University  in  1923  with 
a  bachelor  of  science  degree  and  took  his 
masters  In  languages  at  Columbia. 

Mr.  Armstrong's  Interest  in  his  former 
students  and  teachers  continued  and  he  was 
constantly  following  their  progress  as  they 
matured  In  both  professional  and  business 
circles.  To  this  day,  some  of  his  former 
pupils  and  teachers  drop  by  to  say  "hello"  to 
"Pop."  His  wife,  now  in  her  88th  year.  Is 
his  constant  companion.  His  later  life  has 
been  brightened  by  the  event  of  two  grand- 
children. Despite  his  age.  Charles  W.  Arm- 
strong is  alert  and  most  Interested  In  educa- 
tional developments. 


A  New  Motto  on  Budgets? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON,^  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

]        OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  4. 1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record 
the  following  editorial  entitled  "A  New 
Motto  on  Budgets?"  which  appeared  in 
the  Phoenix  Gazette  on  December  19 
1964: 

A  New  Motto  on  Btjdgets? 

It  has  become  a  custom  for  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  keep  in  his 
Washington  office  a  framed  motto  that  re- 
flects the  spending  attitude  of  the  adminis- 
tration he  serves.  This  Bureau  sifts  through 
requests  for  funds  and  helps  the  President 
prepare  a  budget  to  submit  to  Congress  so 
It  has  a  big  say  In  Federal  spending. 

Maurice  Stans,  last  Budget  Director  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration,  adopted  the 
motto,  "Why?"  This  was  to  remind  him 
that  he  was  to  ask  agencies  why  a  program 
had  to  cost  so  much  or  why  It  should  be  a 
Federal  program  at  all.  This  attitude  was 
described  as  the  negative  approach. 


During  the  Kennedy  administration.  David 
BeU  and  his  successor,  Keimlt  Kcvdon,  still 
in  office,  preferred  the  motto.  "How?"  llila 
supposedly  typified  a  more  positive  ap- 
proach; Instead  of  merely  questioning 
reqiMsts.  they  would  suggest  alternaUvee.    - 

Both  at  these  mottoes  seem  adequate 
enough,  and  President  Johnson,  as  he  begins 
his  administration  of  the  great  society,  may 
prefer  that  the  Budget  Director  keep  the 
present  motto,  "How?"  If  itx.  Johnson,  con- 
cerned with  frugality,  wants  a  new  motto, 
however,  there  is  one  that  seems  quite  appro- 
priate : 

"Who?" 

That  might  remind  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  Inquire  about  who  Is  going  to  pay 
for  a  program,  no  matter  how  large  or  small. 
The  answer,  of  course,  always  will  be  the 
taxpayer,  but  since  so  many  Federal  spend- 
ers don't  seem  to  recognize  that  fact,  a  re- 
minder appears  entirely  in  order. 


Fiftietli  Auiiversary  of  tke  LitliaaBiaB 
Hall  AstociatioB  in  Baltimore 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   UAMTlAin 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OFJIEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  4. 1965 

Mr.  GARMAT2L  Mr.  Speaker,  Balti- 
more Is  a  city  which  Includes  among  its 
citizens  almost  every  nationality  group 
in  existence  up  to  World  War  n.  Each 
group,  while  becoming  Americanized  and 
part  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  city,  re- 
tained many  of  the  customs  and  culUires 
of  its  homeland. 

The  people  of  Lithuanian  extraction 
were  among  the  early  settlers  In  Balti- 
more.   As  far  back  as  1902  they  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  central  gathering 
place  and  their  early  activities  were  held 
in  a  church  building  which  they  pur- 
chased and  converted  to  a  hall  the  fol- 
lowing year.    Shortly  thereafter  an  asso- 
ciation was   formed   to   supervise   the 
operations  and  maintenance  of  the  hall.* 
With  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  ' 
Lithuanians  coming  to  the  city  their  ac- 
tivities grew  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
much  larger  place  was  necessary,  and  in 
1921  a  newly  constructed  building  was 
dedicated  which  has  been  used  ever  since. 
Many  dramatic,  musical,  and  social  af- 
fairs have  been  held  there,  attended  by 
many  notable  personages,  including  two 
former  presidents  of  the  Republic   of 
Lithuania.    After  World  War  I  and  dur- 
ing and  after  World  War  n,"  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  relief  work  and  charita- 
ble' activities  were  carried  on  there     On 
November  21,  1964,  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Lithuanian  Hall  Association  was 
observed  at  a  banquet  which  it  was  my 
privilege  to  attend.    On  that  occasion 
tribute  was  paid  to  the  early  founders, 
and  to  their  foresight,  which  made  pos- 
sible this  meeting  place  for  the  thousands 
of  Lithuanians  and  the  many  activities  of 
all  kinds  which  have  been  held  there. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  continuing  the  fine 
work  which  was  begun  50  years  ago.  and 
for  arranging  the  commemorative  ban- 
quet.   Mr.  John  M.  Stef  ura.  chairman  of 
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the  association,  also  served  as  chairman 
of  the  anniversary  committee.  He  was 
ably  assisted  by  Valys  Brasauskas,  Mar- 
crit  Matelis,  Kazlmleras  Dulys.  Jtilljua 
Sflgalls,  Albert  J.  Jixskus,  Ben  Karlus,  P. 
Buda,  M.  Slmkus,  and  F.  Usowskl. 


It's  Time  for  Firmness  Toward  Nasser 
and  Company 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

.  or    mCHIGAIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  4, 1965 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
light  of  current  controversies  regarding 
foreign  aid  and  its  effect  on  our  relations 
with  Nasser,  under  unanimous  consent, 
I  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Lansing  State  Jour- 
nal, Monday,  December  28. 1964.  ^titled 
"It's  Time  for  Firmness  Toward  Nasser 
and  Company." 

It  expresses  well  a  feeling  of  many  in 
Michigan's  Sixth  District  and,  I  am  sure, 
elsewhere,  that  it  is  time  to  display  some 
firmness  in  our  relations  with  those  who 
aid  our  enemy  and  who  allow  attacks  on 
UJ3.  property.  Therefore,  I  am  especially 
anxious  that  this  editorial  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  Congress: 
It's  Time  for  Firmness  Toward  Nasser  and 
Company 

Three  of  the  UJS.  Senate's  most  powerful 
Democrats  want  next  year's  foreign  aid  legis- 
lation to  have  a  new  look. 

Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Mon- 
tana, and  Senator  John  Sparkman,  of  Ala- 
bama, have  Jc^ned  with  Senator  J.  William 
PcTLBRiGHT,  ot  Arkansas,  in  support  of  what 
they  regard  as  a  reform  on  the  multlbllllon- 
dollar  aid  package. 

PuLBRiGHT  and  Sparkman  want  the  bill 
divided  into  separate  parts  for  mUltary,  eco- 
nomic and  other  forms  of  Assistance  to  other 
cotmtrles. 

FuLBBiGHT,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  said  that  vmless  there  Is  a 
reform  he  will  refuse  to  lead  the  fight  for  the 
aid  program  legislation. 

He  expressed  opposition  to  having  the  bill 
tximed  mto  a  garbage  can  for  all  kinds  of 
amendments  "which  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  foreign  aid." 

Mansfield  caUed  the  usual  single-package 
bill  a  conglomerate  mass  which  tempts  Sen- 
ators to  "throw  In  everything  but  the  kitchen 
Blnk." 

PULBRIGHT  emphasized  his  continuing 
support  for  foreign  aid,  now  running  at  the 
rate  of  S3 .26  bUUon  a  year,  but  said,  "I  have 
served  my  time  on  this  kind  of  a  bill." 

As  we  see  it,  the  bill  should  be  restricted 
solely  to  foreign  aid  and  not  allowed  to  be- 
come a  vehicle  for  wholly  unrelated  legisla- 
tion. 

It  also  would  seem  to  be  sound  practice  to 
separate  military  and  economic  assistance  to 
the  end  that  each  category  would  receive  the 
carefxil  consideration  it  deserves. 

One  urgently  needed  reform  Is  action  based 
on  a  painstaking  search  by  Congress  for  the 
kind  of  spending  that  represents  large-scale 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  about  weeding  out  waste 
but  little  or  no  evidence  of  effective  action 
in  that  direction. 

One  good  way  to  reduce  the  for^gn  aid 
burden  would  be  to  eut  off  aid  to  those  who 


portray  Uncle  Sam  as  a  villalXL  on  the  world 
scene  whom  they  acciise  of  sending  them 
millions  of  dollars  to  achieve  bis  own  selfish 
purposes,  among  them  the  support  of  im- 
perialism. 

One  charge  along  that  line  was  made  last 
weekly  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  Shortly  after  an 
Egyptian  attack  on  an  unanned  American 
plane,  Nasser  accused  the  United  States  of 
bullying  and  said  Eg3^t  would  not  accept 
that  or  pressure  and  silly  talk  as  the  price 
of  continued  American  aid. 

His  attack  on  the  United  States  was  the 
bitterest  since  1957  when  the  United  States 
virtually  cut  off  aid  to  Egypt  following  the 
Suez  debacle. 

Nasser  lashed  America  for  not  meeting 
Egypt's  request  for  $35  million  in  emergency 
aid  to  alleviate  a  serious  food  shortage.  He 
apparently  was  referring  to  a  United  States 
demand  for  pa3nnent  in  hard  currencies  in- 
stead of  Egyptian  pounds. 

He  said  if  America  doesn't  like  Egjrpt's 
terms  of  pajnnent  it  "can  go  drink  sea  water. 
"We  will  not  sell  our  independence  for  30, 
40,  or  50  millions.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
accept  a  bed  word  from  anyone.  We  shall 
cut  out  the  tongue  of  anyone  who  speaks  bad 
words  to  us." 

Nasser  defiantly  admitted  be  was  supply- 
ing arms  to  the  Communist-backed  Congo 
rebels. 

"We  will  continue  to  send  arms."  he  said. 
Perhaps  he  would  need  less  aid  from  the 
United  States  to  relieve  Egypt's  food  short- 
age if  he  spent  less  on  supplying  arms  to  the 
rebels  tn  the  Congo.  If  he  chooses  to  sub- 
sidize the  torture  and  m\irder  of  innocent 
persons,  the  United  States  obviously  should 
withhold  aid  that  would,  in  effect,  subsidize 
Nasser's  support  of  the  rebels. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  RiKk  warned,  that 
U.S.  relations  with  nations  that  do  not  pro- 
tect American  diplomatic  installations  may 
be  adversely  affected.  He  named  no  coun- 
tries but  apparently  referred  to  recent  at- 
tacks on  U.S.  libraries  in  Indonesia  and 
Egypt. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  Rusk's  vague  statement 
will  have  the  desired  effect  with  foreign  re- 
gimes which  act  as  though  they  were  doing 
America  a  favor  by  accepting  the  millions 
flowing  from  Washington. 

In  our  opinion,  it's  high  time  Uncle  Sam 
dispelled  that  notion  by  calling  a  spade  a 
spade  and  displaying  proper  firmness  toward 
those  who  attack  him,  instead  of  merely 
wincing  when  they  pull  his  whiskers,  kick 
his  shin,  and  tell  him  to  go  Jump  In  the  lake. 


The  Congress  and  America's  Fature :  The 
Final  Report  of  die  26tli  Annaal 
American  Assembly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIFORKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  4. 1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress the  final  report  of  the  26th  Ameri- 
can Assembly  of  Columbia  University, 
entitled  "The  Congress  and  America's 
Future." 

The  American  assembly  conducted  dis- 
cussions throughout  the  United  States 
prior  to  writing  Its  final  report.  I  had 
the  honor  of  participating  In  one  region- 
al discussion  conducted  In  California. 


Many  outstanding  business,  academic, 
civic,  and  governmental  leaders  have 
taken  of  their  time,  talents,  and  energy 
to  look  with  an  liiterested  eye  at  Con- 
gress. I  feel  we  should  take  note  of  the 
report,  especially  since  it  concerns  the 
vital  Institution  to  which  we  all  belong. 
At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  under  unan- 
imous consent,  insert  the  American 
assembly's  report  in  the  Record: 
Final  Report  op  the  26th  American 
Assembly 

(Note. — At  the  close  of  their  discussions 
the  participants  in  the  26th  American  As- 
sembly reviewed  as  a  group  the  following 
statement.  Although  there  was  general 
agreement  on  the  final  report,  it  is  not  the 
practice  of  the  American  assembly  for  partic- 
ipants to  affix  their  signatures,  and  it  should 
not  be  assumed  that  every  participant  neces- 
sarily subscribes  to  every  recommendation.) 

We  have  discussed  what  steps  might  be 
taken  to  assiire  the  continued  vitality  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  feel  a  respect  for  the  values  un- 
derlying the  American  system  of  representa- 
tive goveriunent,  tn  which  the  legislature  is 
crucial.  We  desire  to  see  those  values  perpet- 
uated and  reflected  In  institutions  that  will 
pwrotect  free  men  and  provide  the  capacity  for 
effective  government. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  the  Congress,  and 
many  of  the  criticisms  and  complaints  di- 
rected at  it,  have  roots  in  conditions  affect- 
ing not  only  the  United  States  but  all  repre- 
sentative governments.  As  these  govern- 
ments have  been  obliged  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems created  by  Industrialization  and  urbani- 
zation, complicated  almost  beyond  measure 
by  persistent  and  critical  Issues  of  foreign 
policy,  representative  bodies  have  confronted 
a  troublesome  situation.  Ilie  matters  that 
they  consider  are  far  more  significant,  nu- 
merous, and  complex  than  those  of  their 
predecessors  half  a  century  ago.  Little  can 
be  done  to  alter  these  conditions,  but  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  Improve  the  capacity  of 
the  institutions  that  must  deal  with  them. 

These  problems  that  the  Congress  shares 
with  other  parliamentary  bodies  are  paral- 
leled by  others  that  arise  from  distinctively 
American  arrangements:  the  constitutional 
separation  of  President  and  Congress,  the 
decentralizing  effects  of  federalism,  and  the 
structure  and  practices  of  the  House  and 
Senate  that  frequently  reflect  long  tradition 
and  distinctive  styles  In  our  i>olltlcal  life. 
One  need  not  assume  fundamental  changes 
of  a  constitutional  character  in  order  to  con- 
clude that  changes  are  both  desirable  and 
possible  of  achievement.  In  meeting  these 
problems  we  may  help  to  assure  a  Congress 
whose  role  in  Ajnerica's  future  Is  vigorous 
and  worthy  of  the  respect  of  free  and  intel- 
ligent men. 

Three  specific  sets  of  convictions  have 
guided  our  deliberations: 

1.  The  distinctive  functions  of  the  Con- 
gress must  be  maintained.  Congress  must 
retain  and  strengthen  its  capacity  to  bring 
critical  political  Judgment  to  bear  on  the 
major  Issues  of  the  day.  Congress  thus  can 
fimctlon  more  effectively  in  relation  to  the 
increasingly  active  role  of  the  President  and 
his  Executive  associates  in  the  initiation  of 
legislative  proposals.  In  consequence  it  will 
better  refiect  the  broad  wisdom  available  In 
our  total  political  system. 

If  the  LegislatTire  Is  to  perform  this  basic 
function,  the  Members  of  Congress  must  also 
continue  to  handle  problems  of  their  indi- 
vidual constituents.  Such  activities,  far 
from  being  a  handicap  to  the  Congress,  pro- 
vide a  sympathetle  link  between  citizens  and 
the  bureaucracy.  The  Congress  must  also 
maintain  its  oversight  of  the  decisions  and 
actions  of  executive  offlcials.  Both  service 
to  constituents  and  oversight  of  the  execu- 
tive agencies  are  subject  to  abuse,  but  their 
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proper  exercise  is  necessary  to  the  American 
system. 

2.  The  vigor  of  the  Congress  as  a  legislative 
body  and  the  effectiveness  of  our  constitu- 
tional arrangements  require  that  the  Con- 
gress warrant  and  c<xnmand  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  electorate.  A  Congress 
able  and  equipped  to  discharge  its  central 
functions  rationally,  expeditiously,  and  with 
integrity  is  essential  to  the  survival  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  this  country. 

3.  If  the  Congress  is  to  perform  these  func- 
tions well,  ways  must  be  found  to  strengthen 
the  elected  leadership  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate—chiefly the  Speaker  and  the  floor  lead- 
ers— and  through  that  leadership  to  ass\u-e 
that  the  majority  sentiment  of  the  Congress 
is  effectively  expkressed.  Individuals  or  mi- 
norities in  the  Legislature  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  frustrate  the  will  of  a  maJCMlty, 
whether  in  a  standing  committee  or  in  one  or 
both  of  the  Houses. 

This  conviction  is  not  Inconsistent  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  a  minority  or 
in  conflict  with  the  oontinuation  and  en- 
couragement of  expertness  in  the  standing 
committees.  Such  competence  is  essential 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Congress.  But  no 
single  committee  in  either  House  can  be  as- 
signed a  Jiirisdlctlon  broad  enough  to  achieve 
coordinated  action  in  such  complex  areas  as 
national  security  policy  and  national  eco- 
nomic policy.  If  such  action  is  to  be 
achieved  In  the  Congress,  it  should  be  ac- 
complished through  the  central  leadership. 

In  suppcMi;  of  these  general  convictions  we 
recommend : 

1 .  The  system  of  designating  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  standing 
committees  on  the  basis  of  seniority  must  be 
modified.  There  Is  merit  in  the  senics-ity 
principle,  provided  some  choice  is  offered  to 
the  majority  and  minority  parties  In  each 
House.  We  suggest  that  the  choice  be  made 
either  by  the  elected  leaders  in  each  House 
or  by  secret  ballot  in  the  caucuses  of  each 
party,  in  either  case  from  among  the  three 
senior  party  members  of  each  committee. 

2.  No  Senator  or  Representative  should  be 
permitted  to  become  or  to  remain  a  com- 
mittee chairman.  Speaker,  or  Qoar  leader 
after  reaching  the  age  of  70.  This  provision 
should  not  apply  to  Incumbents. 

3.  Any  Representative  or  Senator  should 
be  permitted  to  retire  on  full  pay  after  reach- 
ing the  age  of  70,  provided  that  he  has  had  at 
least  10  years  of  service  in  the  Congress. 

4.  The  rules  of  the  House  should  be 
amended  to  provide  that  signature  of  a  dis- 
charge petition  by  218  Members  or  by  150 
Members  and  the  Speaker  be  sufficient  to 
bring  any  bill  out  of  committee  and  before 
the  House. 

5.  In  the  Senate  the  majority  leader  should 
be  authorized  to  offer  a  motion  designating 
any  bUl  a  major  item  of  legislation 
Adoption  of  this  motion  would  require  the 
committee  to  which  that  bill  had  been  as- 
signed to  report  it  to  the  Senate  within  30 
calendar  days. 

6.  The  Rules  Committee  of  the  House  must 
be  at  all  times  an  instrument  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House.  To  this  end  the  Speaker 
might  be  restored  to  his  position  as  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Alternatively,  he  might 
be  given  authority  in  each  Congress  to  ap- 
point its  majority  members,  Including  the 
chairman.  At  minimum,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  should  be  empowered  to  call  up  a  spe- 
cial rule  for  the  consideration  of  any  bill 
which  the  Committee  on  Rules  has  failed  to 
act  for  21  calendar  days. 

7.  The  Committee  on  Rules  should  have 
no  part  In  determining  whether  a  bill  passed 
by  the  Hovue  shoiild  be  sent  to  conference 
with  the  Senate.  Agreement  to  conference 
and  on  instructions  to  conferees  should  be 
by  majority  vote  on  a  privUeged  motion  by 
the  majority  leader. 

8.  Freedom  of  debate  in  a  legislative  body 
has  value,  even  at  the  cost  of  delay,  but  its 


abuse  in  the  form  of  a  fllibuster  exposes  the 
Senate  and  the  OovMnment  of  the  United 
States  to  ridicule  and  may  dangn^tisly  delay 
action.  Such  tactics  should  be  restrained  so 
that  a  majority  can  act  after  a  dissenting 
minority  has  had  adequate  oppc»tunlty  to  be 
heard. 

The  present  cloture  rule  is  Inadequate  for 
this  purpose.  At  the  least  the  Senate  should 
amend  its  present  rule  to  provide  for  the 
adoption  of  a  cloture  petition  by  three-fiftlis 
of  those  present  and  voting. 

9.  At  the  start  of  each  Congress  a  simple 
Pjiajority  of  the  Senate  should  have  the  power 
to  adopt  and  amend  its  rules  without  preju- 
dice to  the  concept  of  the  Senate  as  a  con- 
tinuing body  for  other  purposes. 

10.  Fxirther  to  assiu'e  majority  control  of 
legislation,  a  majority  of  the  Members  from 
each  House  designated  to  serve  on  a  confer- 
ence committee  should  have  indicated  by 
their  votes  general  agreement  with  the  bill 
as  passed  by  that  House. 

11.  Each  Chamber  should  adopt  and  en- 
force effective  procedmres  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional and  other  traditional  rights  of 
citizens  called  before  Its  committees. 

12.  The  growing  practice  of  requiring  that 
administrative  agencies  obtain  permission 
from  or  "come  into  agreement"  with  com- 
mittees or  subcommittees  of  the  Congress, 
or  their  chairmen,  before  taking  action,  ex- 
ceeds the  proper  bounds  of  congressional 
oversight  of  administration  and  subverts 
Presidential  responsibility.  It  grants  arbi- 
trary power  to  chairmen  of  committees  or 
subcommittees  that  is  not  subject  to  ac- 
count.   The  practice  should  be  abandoned. 

13.  Campaign  costs  are  excessive;  require- 
ments for  reporting  on  contributions  are  In- 
effective; and  existing  ceilings  on  expendi- 
tures are  unrealistic.  The  consequences  too 
frequently  are  waste,  deception,  and  corrup- 
tion.    To  correct  these  evils: 

(a)  Time  on  television  and  radio  stations 
should  be  made  available  by  law  to  candi- 
dates for  Congress. 

(b)  CeUings  should  be  raised  to  realistic 
levels,  but  legislation  governing  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures  should  pro- 
vide for  full  and  prompt  reporting  to  an 
agency  designated  by  Congress  responsible 
for  complete  disclosure.  These  reports 
should  be  public  property,  should  be  locally 
available,  and  should  cover  all  receipts  and 
expenditures  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for 
the  House  or  Senate  In  a  primary  or  general 
election. 

(c)  The  Income  tax  laws  should  be 
amended  to  encourage  campaign  contribu- 
tions by  a  larger  number  of  persons,  thus  re- 
ducing candidates'  dependence  on  a  small 
number  of  large  donations. 

14.  Respect  for  the  Government  requires 
respect  for  its  individual  offlcials.  Each 
Senator  and  Representative  and  all  Presi- 
dential appointees  should  be  required  to  re- 
port annually  their  financial  interests  and 
the  sources  of  their  Income. 

Furthermore,  the  number  of  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  holding  Reserve 
commissions  in  the  military  forces  while 
serving  in  the  Congress  Is  a  cause  for  con- 
cern. We  regard  this  practice  as  undesirable 
and  of  doubtful  constitutionality. 

15.  The  standing  committees  in  their  spe- 
elallzed  Jurisdiction  serve  the  Congress  well, 
but  no  adequate  overview  In  Congress  is 
taken  of  such  large  areas  as  national  security 
policy  and  national  economic  policy.  Re- 
sponsibility for  dealing  with  this  difficult 
problem  should  lie  with  the  elected  leader- 
ship, and  these  leaders  should  be  adequately 
staffed  for  this  purpose.  The  executive  per- 
formance In  this  area  needs  to  be  improved, 
but  much  more  needs  to  be  done  on  the  legis- 
lative side. 

18.  The  Congress  should  divest  Itself  of 
dllrect  responsibility  for  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Coliunbla. 

17.  We  agree  with  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Congress  to  increase  salaries  of  Senators  and 


Repreeentatlvee,  and  we  recommend  that  aal- 
artes.  allowances,  and  a^  services  be  kept 
at  a  level  commensurate  with  the  dignity 
and  responsibilltlee  of  these  offices. 

18.  A  majority  of  participants  who  con- 
sidered this  report  favor  a  4-year  term  for 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  B^rese^tatlTea, 
with  elections  in  the  presidential  yean. 


OceaBOfraphy  Offers  Much 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CAUrORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  4. 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  pro- 
poses that  we  set  up  a  Federal  agency 
to  help  give  America  world  leadership  in 
a  most  important  science — oceanogra- 
phy. 

It  Is  imperative  for  our  national  wel- 
fare that  we  move  ahead  in  the  many 
fields  which  make  up  the  broad  science 
of  oceanography.  The  bill  that  I  am 
introducing  simply  sets  up  a  coordinating 
agency  that  would  help  give  direction 
and  force  to  the  many  experiments  and 
studies  already  underway,  and  woiild 
establish  goals  and  make  assignments 
toward  them. 

The  National  Academy  of  Science 
Committee  on  Oceanography  recently  is- 
sued a  50-page  report  in  which  they 
pointed  out  that  our  Nation  could,  by 
investment  of  $165  million  a  year,  reap 
benefits  of  $6  billion  per  year  in  the  fields 
of  recreation,  long-range  weather  fore- 
casting, ocean-bottom  mining,  and  in- 
creased fish  catches. 

To  derive  these  benefits  we  must  exert 
a  national  effort  with  a  unified  program. 
Oceanography  today  is  vital  to  defense. 
Tomorrow  it  may  well  be  vital  to  our 
economy,  to  feeding  our  people  and  sup- 
plying our  needs  for  raw  materials,  and 
even  water  supply  Itself. 

The  seas  ccmprise  three -fourths  of 
the  earth's  surface,  yet  it  has  been  said 
that  we  know  more  about  the  surface 
of  the  moon  than  about  the  floor  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  time  we  devote  attention 
to  getting  the  ifitH^mum  benefits  from 
the  seas  around  us.  For  example,  scien- 
tists predict  that  within  a  decade  the 
manganese  nodules  in  the  deep  sea,  the 
phosphate  deposits  on  oceanic  banks,  and 
the  placer  deposits  of  various  minerals 
on  the  inner  shelves  can  all  be  profitably 
recovered.  Mining  men  believe  that 
withih  10  years  ocean  mining  may  be- 
come a  $50  million  per  year  Industry. 

This  is  but  a  small  example  of  the  vast 
vistas  of  future  benefits  our  Nation  can 
expect  if  we  plan  ahead  today  and  begin 
a  systematic  program  of  understanding 
and  exploitation  of  oceanic  resources. 

Our  inunediate  need  Is  to  harness  all 
the  research  being  done  by  private  insti- 
tutions, comm.ercial  interests,  and  Gov- 
ernment agencies  into  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  done  in  the  space  pro- 
gram. The  need  is  as  great  in  the  ocean- 
ographlc  program  if  we  are  to  avoid  an 
oceanography  gap.  We  know  the  Soviets 
have  graced  the  significance  of  this  pro- 
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gram,  and  are  driving  ahead  on  many 
fronts,  notably  the  military  aspects  of 
utilizing  undersea  knowledge. 

The  agency  I  propose  would  function 
much  as  the  National  Astronautics  and 
Space  Agency,  or  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  We  are  today,  in  oceanography, 
where  we  were  perhaps  15  years  ago  in 
commercial  aviation  and  10  years  ago 
.in  space  exploration.  Much  work  was 
being  done,  but  the  program  did  not  re- 
alize its  full  potential  until  a  coordi- 
nating agency  was  set  up  to  unite  the 
various  elements  into  a  meaningful  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development. 

Oceanography  offers  us  much  for  the 
future.  It  is  our  military  frontier.  It 
is  a  cornucopia  of  mineral  wealth,  a 
prodigious  producer  of  food,  and  an  un- 
ending supply  of  water.  The  taxpayers 
cx>uld  have  no  better  investment  than  es- 
tablishment of  a  good,  sound,  active, 
progressive  oceanographic  program.  I 
tirge  that  early  hearings  be  held,  and 
that  action  be  taken  this  session  on  this 
bill. 


GOFs  Voice  Only  Muffled 

\  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARELS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Monday,  January  4, 1965 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  column  by  Roscoe  Drummond  in 
the  Lansing  State  Journal  of  December 
12,  1964,  pointed  out  the  challenges  and 
the  opportunities  facing  Republicans  in 
Congress  in  the  years  ahead.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  it  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

It  Is  interesting  indeed  to  note  the 
large  constituency  for  which  the  Repub- 
lican voice  on  Capitol  Hill  should  speak. 
The  flgureslrfr.  Drummond  cites  are  en- 
com-aging — and  also  challenging.  I 
commend  his  coliunn  as  being  of  interest 
and  concern  to  all  Members  of  the  House : 

GOP'8     VOXCK     ONI.T    Mtttfled 

(By  Roscoe  Dnmimond) 

Washington. — ^I^esplte  the  lopsided  Dem- 
ocratic majorities,  there  1b  no  reason  the 
RepubUcan  Party  should  roll  over  and  play 
dead  In  the  upcoming  Congress. 

It  has  been  generally  overlooked  that,  while 
two-pafty  Govermnent  has  been  greaUy 
weakened  In  Congress,  there  remains  a  very 
evenly  balanced  two-party  division  among 
the  voters. 

This  means  that  while  the  Republican 
voice  has  been  muted  on  Capitol  Hill,  It  still 
speaks  for  a  very  large  constituency  in  the 
Nation. 

The  party  imbalance  in  Congress  is  a  little 
frightening,  but  the  party  balance  in  the 
electorate  Is  most  reassvirlng. 

The  evidence  In  support  of  this  fact  Is 
Impressive. 

In  the  past  five  national  elections  from 
1948  through  1064  there  have  been  306,315,- 
000  Democratic  and  Republican  votes  cast 
for  the  presidential  nominees. 

In  light  of  President  Johnson's  getting  16,- 
600.000  more  votes  than  Senator  Ooldwater 
last  month,  wl^t  would  be  your  guess  as  to 
the  total  Democratic  margin  over  this  period? 


DEM  EDGE  SLIGHT 

The  answer  Is  that  out  of  these  306,315,000 
votes  cast  for  the  Presidency  during  the  past 
16  years  (Including  the  Republican  disaster 
of  1964)  there  have  been  Just  1,677,000  more 
Democratic  votes  than  Republican  votes. 

This  shows  that  we  have  a  balanced  two- 
party  electorate  even  If,  at  the  moment, 
there  is  a  one-party  imbalance  in  Congress. 

It  means  that  the  Republicans  in  Congress 
have  a  large  constituency  to  speak  for — If 
they  can  summon  the  kind  of  voice  which 
these  past  Republican  voters  will  listen  to. 

There  Is  further  evidence.  It  comes  from 
the  recent  Gallup  ix>ll  which  shows  that 
even  the  Johnson  landslide  did  not  greatly 
alter  the  two-party  balance  among  voters, 
even  if  it  did  in  Congress.  This  poll  had  to 
do  with  whether  the  public  w»nts  the  Pres- 
ident to  pursue  a  leftward,  a  rightward,  or 
a  middle-road  policy,  and  the  results  were: 

Voter's  viewpoint:  Policy  would,  like  to  have 
Johnson  follow? 

Percent 

Keep  to  middle 44 

Go  more  to  left _    23 

Go  more  to  right 19 

No  opinion 14 

This  Gallup  siu'vey  showed  that  as  many 
rank-and-file  Republicans  want  the  Presi- 
dent to  keep  to  the  middle  roafl  as  want  him 
to  move  toward  the  right,  while  12  percent 
of  the  Republicans  prefer  to  see  Johnson 
move  toward  a  more  liberal  position. 

The  problem  the  Republicans  face  is  how 
they  can  mobilize  their  weakened  ranks  In 
Congress  in  order  to  speak  for  this  large 
middle-road  national  constituency. 

They  are  going  to  have  to  decide  whether 
their  dominant  voice  is  to  be  that  which  lost 
the  1964  election  or  whether  It  is  to  be  the 
voice  of  the  political  center. 

They  are  going  to  have  to  develop  new 
party  positions  to  respond  intelligently  and 
constructively  to  the  President's  legislative 
program.     A     helter-skelter     c*     RepubUcan 

congressional  voices  would  serve  no  purpose 
at  all. 

As  never  before,  the  RepubUcan  minority 
will  need  competent  professional  staflf  to 
match  to  some  extent  the  expert  advocacy  of 
the  executive  branch.  If  tl»e  Democratic 
majority  won't  authorize  adequate  minority 
staiff,  there  couldn't  be  a  better  way  to  spend 
that  million-dollar  surplus  of  tte  Republican 
National  Committee. 


Atk  End  of  Honse  Unit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  4, 1965 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  include  an  article 
taken  from  the  Pniladelphla  Inquirer 
dated  January  3,  1965,  entitled  "Groups 
Ask  End  of  House  Unit": 

Gboups  Asx  End  of  House  IJNrr 

Termination  of  the  House  Oommlttee  on 
Un-American  Activities  Is  being  sought  by 
three  groups  in  Philadelphia  who  have  writ- 
ten area  Congressmen  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
cc»mnittee's  abolition. 

Two  of  the  groups,  the  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  2006 
Walnut  Street,  and  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
Branch    of    the    American    dvil    Liberties 


nnioa.  260  South  16th  Street,  vrent  Oon- 
grees  to  change  House  rules  so  that  the  com- 
mittee would  become  a  suboranmlttee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  Such  a  move 
would,  in  effect,  take  away  the  Un  American 
Committee's  independent  investigatory  pow- 
ers. 

TTBOE  ABOLITION 

Another  group,  the  Southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter  of  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  urges  abolishment  of  the  committee. 

The  ADA  has  advised  area  Congressmen,  in 
a  letter,  that: 

"We  condemn  the  perversion  of  that 
(ix>wer  of  legislative  investigation)  to  obtain 
political  advantage  through  exposure  of  un- 
popular individuals  and  Ideas. 

"We  urge  that  congressional  investigations 
be  limited  to  obtaining  Information  leading 
toward  legislative  action." 

CALLED  UNFAIB 

The  first  two  groups,  in  a  petition,  state: 
"The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee has  wrought  much  harm.    It's  meth- 
ods have  often  been  vmfair.     The  committee 
•  •  •  serves  no  useful  piuTJose." 


West  Yirginian  of  die  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  ». 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF   VTEST   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  4. 1965 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. January  3.  1965,  the  Sunday  Ga- 
zette-Mail of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  printed 
the  following  statement  on  Its  front 
page: 

Since  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  went  to 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  such  world  shaking 
events  as  the  great  depression,  two  wars,  the 
minority  cry  for  equal  rights  have  arisen — 
and  on  all  of  these  issues  his  eyes  have  been 
firmly  fixed  on  solutions,  rather  than  the 
status  quo.  It  is  this  quality  in  him  that 
makes  him  the  Sunday  Gazette-Mall's  West 
V}«glnian  of  the  year  for  1964. 

Sj^Iany  honors  have  been  heaped  on  this 
man  whose  statesmanship  has  made  all 
West  Virginians  proud.  In  truth,  he  also 
honors  us  by  his  great  service  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  freedom  which  he  performs 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  There 
follows  an  article  from  the  January  3, 
1965.  Gazette-Mail  magazine  section,  and 
also  an  editorial  column  concerning  Sen- 
ator Randolph's  service: 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph — The   Sttndat 
Ga2IMte-Mail's  Wfst  Virginian  for  1964 

(By  Thomas  F.  Stafford) 
On  a  warm  summer  afternoon  in  1963,  Sen- 
ator Jennings  Randolph  said  In  one  of  his 
infrequent  formal  statements  before  the 
U.S.  Senate,  "My  personal  phUoeophy  Is  guld*- 
ed  by  the  axiom  that  the  only  changeless 
fact  in  life  is  change  itself." 

The  occasion  was  a  historical  one.  On 
that  particular  day  the  Senate  was  debating 
the  test  ban  treaty,  an  issue  on  which  the 
membership  was  sharply  divided  as  to  what 
America's  ideological  destiny  should  be  in 
the  still  developing  nuclear  age. 

On  one  side  were  the  neolsolatlonlsts,  who 
would  have  the  country  pursue  the  madness 
of  building  constantly  biggjer  b(»nb6  for  an 
arsenal  already  large  enough  to  devastate  the 
world.  And  on  the  other  were  those  who 
would  have  it  take  the  lead  In  advocating  a 


course  of  reason  as  the  only  alternative  to 
ultimate  destruction. 

Randolph  was  a  member  of  this  latter 
group.  .His  position  was  an  uneasy  one.  On 
his  desk  in  the  Senate  Office  Building  across 
the  street  were  pUes  of  letters  opposing  the 
treaty.  Some  were  frantic,  some  were  calm, 
but  all  were  from  the  precincts  back  home. 

For  even  an  oldtimer  like  Randou>h  this 
issue  smacked  of  trouble.  But  he  was  not 
one  to  take  the  coward's  way  out  with  a 
grandstanding  speech  about  Valley  Forge, 
San  Juan  HiU,  Corregidor,  and  Heartbreak 
Ridge. 

He  had  been  waiting  for  this  great  moment 
since  that  tragic  morning  19  years  before, 
when  Hiroshima  was  turned  into  smoldering 
rubble  with  the  triggering  of  a  single  bomb. 
As  he  had  done  wheh^  legislation  dealing  with 
that  first  noble  experiment  In  peaceful  co- 
existence came  before  Congress  in  the  middle 
1940's,  the  United-Kations  compact,  he  voted 
for  the  test  ban  treaty. 

"The  art  of  government,"  he  told  his  col- 
leagues, "is  to  help  channel  the  forces  of 
change  in  the  direction  that  will  best  fulfill 
the  aspirations  of  oiu'  society.  Today,  the 
overwhelming  aspirations  of  the  American 
people,  of  the  Soviet  people,  and  of  most 
humanity,  is  for  world  peace." 

It  is  this  willingness  to  push  out  Into  new 
directions  and  explore  the  unknown  that 
sets^ANDOLPH  apart  from  the  usual  politi- 
cal figmre,  and  makes  him  a  scarce  commodity 
in  this  State  which  breeds  second-rate  poli- 
ticians with  the  monotonous  regularity  of 
the  changing  moons. 

Randolph's  willingness  to  test  the  politi- 
cal unknown  is  not  a  quality  of  recent  vin- 
tage. When  he  first  went  to  Washington 
as  a  fiedging  Congressman  in  those  dismal 
hours  of  early  1933,  he  chose  the  role  of  an 
experimentalist  and  he  has  never  deviated 
from  it. 

Such  world-shaking  events  as  the  great 
dej^ession,  two  wars,  and  the  rising  cry 
of  Hflnorlty  groups  for  equal  rights  have 
pushed    tbelr    way    into    the    congresslorial 

halls  Since  he  went  there,  and  on  every 
occasion  he  has  been  on  the  side  of  those 
whose  eyes  were  on  solutions  rather  than 
the   status  quo. 

It  Is  this  quality  In  him — as  was  typified 
in  his  work  on  civil  rights,  antlpoverty, 
Appalachian  redevelopment  and  medicare — 
which  makes  him  the  Sunday  Gazette-Mail's 
West  Virginian  of  the  Year  for  1964.  It  is 
bis  trademark,  his  creed,  his  political  gospel. 

Jenntngs  Randolph,  at  62,  has  been  in 
public  life  a  long  time.  His  name  has  ap- 
peared so  often  in  the  headlines  of  the 
State's  newspapers  that  he  Is  as  familiar 
to  the  average  voter  as  bacon  and  eggs  or 
donuts  and  coffee.  After  32  years  in  the 
forefront  of  politics,  he  has  reached  that 
enviable  position  as  senior  member  of  the 
West  Virginia  delegation  in  Congress  and 
elder  statesman  to  the  Democratic  Party. 

^Hls  road  to  iK>lltlcal  seniority  was  not  an 

isy  one.  He  first  felt  the  sting  of  defeat 
when  he  traveled  with  his  father  at  the 
age  of  14  and  made  Impromptu  stump 
speeches  In  his  behalf  along  the  back  roads 
of  his  native  Harrison  County.  The  elder 
Randolph  was  doomed  before  he  even  filed. 
He  was  a  Democrat  running  In  the  then 
heavily  Republican  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

Randolph  came  to  Charleston  in  1925  after 
his  graduation  from  Salem  College,  and 
worked  for  a  year  as  associate  editor  of  the 
West  Virginia  Review.  The  next  year  he 
moved  to  Elkins,  as  a^iletlc  director  at 
Davis  &  Elkins  College. 

While  at  D.  &  E.  he  taught  speech  and 
Journalism,  but  in  those  years  sports  were 
his  chief  interest.  With  the  colorful  Cam 
Henderson  coaching  the  team,  he  built  a 
reputation  for  the  little  Presbyterian  school 
as  a  football  power,  using  such   now  vn- 


orthodoz  devices  as  Saturday  heroes  and 
prof  eeslonali  in  amateor  drees  to  win  games. 

At  28  he  made  his  first  venture  mto  pep- 
tics as  a  candidate  for  Congress  from^  the 
Second  Dlatzict.  Like  his  father,  he  lost, 
and  In  the  splrtt-shatterlng  early  hours  o< 
defeat  he  gave  serious  thought  to  giving  up 
politics  forever. 

But  discovering,  as  so  many  other  politi- 
cal careerists  have  before  and  since,  that 
even  the  chase  has  its  exhilarating  moments, 
he  decided  that  win  ca  lose  he  would  try 
again  when  conditions  seemed  right.  Mean- 
while, he  brushed  up  on  his  speechmaking 
technique  at  church  suppers  and  before  civic 
clubs,  smd  between  times  worked  at  making 
friends  throughout  the  district. 

He  tried  again  in  1930,  but  the  district  was 
not  yet  ready,  for  a  Democrat.  Although  he 
won  the  primary,  he  lost  in  the  general  elec- 
tion to  Republican  Frank  L.  Bowman — a  sit- 
uation that  was  reversed  2  years  later  when, 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  stock  market  crash, 
the  voters  turned  out  the  Republicans. 

His  victory  was  a  brilliant  one.  Almost 
everywhere  the  writers  of  political  history 
credit  the  triumph  of  West  Vlrgmia  Demo- 
crats that  year  to  the  Roosevelt  landslide, 
but  Randolph  was  not  coattall  rider.  He 
ran  5,000  votes  ahead  of  the  President,  and 
built  so  much  momentum  that  he  remained 
in  Congress  for  seven  consecutive  terms. 

During  his  early  years  In  Congress  he  built 
a  reputation  as  a  campaigner  of  tireless 
energy.  Everywhere  he  went  his  stock-in- 
trade  was  a  cheery  smUe,  a  warm  handshake 
and  a  kind  word.  He  was  always  the  first  to 
arrive  at  a  public  gathering  and  the  last  to 
leave. 

One  such  occEislon  at  Arthurdale  Illustrates 
this  trait  in  Randolph.  While  waiting  on  the 
station  platform  for  a  trainload  of  Washing- 
ton dignitaries  to  arrive  at  the  little  experi- 
mental community,  a  group  of  prominent 
West  Virginians  began  making  book  he 
would  be  the  first  off  the  train. 

Among  those  in  the  crowd  were  Gov.  H.  G. 
Kump  and  R.  Carl  Andrews,  later  a  candi- 
date lor  Governor  and  mayor  of  Charleston. 
Randolph,  It  turned  out,  surprised  them  all. 
When  the  train  pulled  in,  he  was  leaning  out 
of  the  baggage  car,  shaking  hands  with  ev- 
erybody he  could  reach. 

This  young  man,  whose  first  earned  quar- 
ter came  from  stufi&ng  newspapers,  was  part 
of  that  great  mass  which  huddled  in  the  mist 
and  wind  before  the  Nation's  Capitol  on 
March  4,  1933,  and  heard  Roosevelt  say,  "This 
Nation  asks  for  action,  and  action  now." 

From  that  moment  on  he  was  a  steadfast 
supporter  of  the  New  Deal,  voting  with  the 
majority  on  such  experiments  in  economic 
recovery  as  the  NRA,  the  Triple  A,  the  CCC 
and  the  WPA.  But  he  had  ideas  of  his  own 
about  what  should  be  done  for  the  helpless 
and  oppressed. 

By  building  his  political  fences  In  Wash- 
ington as  he  had  back  in  the  district,  he 
found  the  support  he  needed  for  one  of  the 
most  humanitarian  pieces  of  legislation  ever 
to  be  sponsored  by  a  West  Virginia.  It  was 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  of  1936,  which 
authorizes  the  operation  of  news  and  soft 
drink  stands  In  Federal  buildings  by  blind 
people. 

Thousands  of  blind  persons  all  over  Amer- 
ica found  Jobs  after  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  its  value  as  a  medium  for  re- 
habilitation has  since  been  demonstrated  by 
the  acceptance  of  its  framework  for  State 
and  county  governments  as  well. 

Among  other  laws  which  Randolph  spon- 
sored as  a  Congressman  was  one  aimed  at 
reducing  illiteracy  among  aliens  seeking  citi- 
zenship, an  aviation  bill  authorizing  the 
Government  to  subsidize  the  production  of 
synthetic  gasoline  from  coal,  the  civil  aero- 
nautics act,  airmail  pickup  and  the  Federal 
aid  airport  program.  One  of  his  most  note- 
worthy  accomplishments  as  a  Senator  was 


approval  of  the  Highland  Scenic  Highway,  a 
Skyline  Drive-type  road  which  Is  being  built 
from  Riphwood  to  Oormants. 

He  was  so  wedded  to  the  belief  that  coal 
to  gasoline  was  a  course  Oovemment  research 
should  follow  that  he  demoaistTated  his  con- 
viction by  Joining  in  the  flight  trcm  Morgan- 
town  to  Washington  of  the  first  airplajie 
ever  powered  by  gasoline  produced  syn- 
thetically. The  year  was  IMS,  and  he  had 
few  companions  on  the  fll^t. 

In  1946  his  House  colleagues.  In  a  Pageant 
magazine  poU,  voted  him  the  Representative 
doing  the  most  f<»'  his  district.  But  the  folks 
back  home  didn't  get  the  message.  They 
voted  him  out  of  ofllce  that  same  year  in  a 
rebellion  against  holdover  wartime  restric- 
tions. 

In  that  election  President  Truman  tiled 
in  his  characteristic  free-swinging  style  to 
Justify  the  continuation  of  price  controls,  but 
the  voters  weren't  convinced.  Randolph 
sensed  what  was  happening  in  talkli^  with 
an  elderly  woman  back  in  the  district  about 
campaign  issues.  "I  an't  got  no  soap,"  she 
said  bitterly. 

He  wasn't  long  out  of  work.  '  His  Interest  In 
aviation  had  gained  him  a  nationsl  reputa- 
tion, and  CapitcU  Airlines  grabbed  ^<tti  up  as 
assistant  to  the  president.  In  this  capcwdty 
he  worked  on  bettering  community  and  com- 
pany relations  m  the  16  States  where  Capital 
operated,  as  well  as  on  problems  the  com- 
pany had  on  Capitol  Hill. 

But  busy  thou^  he  was  as  an  airline 
executive,  he  kept  a  weather  eye  on  West  Vir- 
ginia politics.  Public  service  had  become  so  ' 
much  a  part  of  his  life  that  he  never  gave 
up  the  vision  of  someday  going  to  the 
Senate. 

His  talent  as  a  platfrom  personality  served 
this  vision  well.  In  the  years  that  foUowed 
his  moving  downtown  to  Capital's  executive 
suite,  he  was  badgered  with  invitations  from , 
back  home  to  speak  on  everything  from  the 
Wright  Brothers  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk  to  the 
malevolent  tendencies  of  the  black  widow 
spider. 

Along  with  accepting  as  many  of  these  in- 
vltatloits  as  time  would  permit,  he  kept  ac- 
tive In  politics  by  ninnlng  for  delegate  to 
the  Democratic  National  Convention.  In  this 
'way  he  ■wsiS  able  to  gage  his  popxilarlty. 
Which  was  on  the  rise.  He  was  elected  dele- 
gate-at  large  in  1948,  1052,  and  1956.  running 
fourth,  third,  and  second  respectively.  (Of  ' 
Interest  In  the  context  ctf  these  races  is  the 

fact  that  last  spring  be  ran  first  for  delegate- 
at-large  to  the  1964  convention.) 

The  death  of  the  old  warrior,  Matthew 
Mansfield  Neely,  flnaUy  opened  the  door  for 
Randolph  In  1958.  He  ran  for  Neely's  unex-  , 
plred  term  against  interim  Senator  John  D. 
Hoblitzell,  Jr.,  the  appointee  of'  Republican 
Gov.  Cecil  Underwood,  and  won  by  the  crush- 
ing margin  of  118,000  votes.  Two  years  later 
he  ran  for  a  full  6-year  term  and  defeated 
Underwood  by  88,000  votes.  He  Is  serving 
this  term  now. 

Although  Underwood  ran  better  than  the 
late  Jack  Hoblitzell,  there  was  never  any 
question  about  who  would  win.  Tbe  races 
for  President  and  Governor  remained  In 
doubt  right  down  to  the  last  week,  but  every 
poll  and  straw  vote  gave  the  edge  to 
Randolph  by  a  comfortable  margin. 

Old  campaigner  that  he  was,  he  under- 
stood the  signs,  yet  he  never  indicated  pub- 
licly that  the  battle  was  over.  It  was  only  in 
the  quiet  of  a  hotel  room,  or  while  travel- 
ing ttom  town  to  town,  that  he  relaxed  by 
reminiscing  about  past  campaigns. 

On  one  such  occasion  he  and  his  compan- 
ions turned  to  the  lack  of  novelty  that  goes 
into  menu-planning  for  public  dinners. 
Looking  back  across  more  than  a  quarter  ^ 
century  of  playing  the  banquet  circuit,  he 
chuckled  and  said,  "The  standard  menu  is 
either  creamed  chloken  and  peas  or  baked 
ham  and  sweet  potatoes." 
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"What  win  it  be  tonight?"  one  oX  hla 
friends  aaked.  thinking  ahead  to  his  ached- 
uled  api>earance  in  a  little  Southern  town, 
"wm,"  he  mused,  "we've  bad  creamed 
chicken  three  times  this  week  and  ham  once. 
The  law  of  averages  favors  ham." 

"What  about  steak?"  somebody  else  asked. 

"No,  we  won't  have  steak."  the  Senator 
chuckled.  "That's  for  $100-a-plate  affairs, 
and  this  tonight  is  strictly  a  blue  plate  spe- 
cial." 

When,  later.  T-bones  of  generous  sizes 
were  served  all  aroiuid,  Randolph  looked  at 
his  traveling  companions,  winked,  and  got  up 
and  gave  one  of  the  most  stirring  speeches 
of  his  career.  The  audience  was  small,  but 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  after  whom  he  is 
named,  couldn't  have  done  better. 

One  of  Randolph's  favorite  subjects  as  he 
travels  around  West  Virginia  is  highways. 
The  interest  is  understandable.  He  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  on 
roculs,  one  of  the  most  powerful  bodies  in  the 
Federal  establishment. 

Just  before  a  public  address  in  Parkers- 
biirg  last  fall,  where  he  was  to  speak  on  the 
importance  of  highways  as  an  economic 
vehicle,  he  became  nostalgic  on  the  subject. 
He  talked  meditatively  of  driving  cattle  along 
the  dusty  roads  of  Harrison  County,  and  of 
having  experienced  the  heady  thrill  of  riding 
In  the  first  car  in  his  native  Salem. 

As  a  product  of  that  uncertain  middle 
period  between  farming  as  a  way  of  life  and. 
embryonic  industrialization,  when  motor 
cars  were  a  liizury  to  be  enjoyed  only  on 
sunny  Sunday  afternoons,  he  has  a  percep- 
tion of  the  importance  of  modern  highways 
not  possessed  by  the  average  citizen.  As  a 
consequence,  when  he  was  called  upon  last 
fall  to  help  p€iss  the  9200  million  road  bond 
issue,  he  responded  with  all  the  vigor  and 
enthusiasm  of  a  college  sophomore. 

No  West  Virginian  contributed  more  to  the 
success  of  that  victory  than  he  did.  He 
could  have  remained  in  Washington  on  the 
pretense  of  minding  the  store  on  Capitol 
Hill,  but  he  went  from  platform  to  platform 
urging  and  pleading  with  the  voters  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

For  a  man  who  had  spent  6  weeks  in  the 
hospital  last  spring  on  the  threshold  of 
^blindness,  this  was  service  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty.  Incidentally,  it  is 
a  classic  irony — much  like  that  of  liiatt 
Neely — ^for  Randolph  to  have  been  hospital- 
ized by  a  condition  he  had  fought  against 
for  so  long.  But  where  Neely  died  of  the 
cancer  he  tried  to  find  a  cure  for  as  a  Sen- 
ator, Randolph  recovered  and  again  has  full 
use  of  his  eyes. 

Randolph  has  contributed  mightily  to  the 
well-being  of  his  fellow  citizens  during  his 
years  In  Washington,  as  is  Illustrated  by -the 
Randolph-Shepperd  Act,  which  opened  up 
emplojrment  opportunities  for  the  blind  and 
Is  now  pumping  more  than  $24  million  an- 
nually into  the  economy  from  people  who 
otherwise  would  be  on  relief. 

This  tireless  worker  for  the  underprivileged 
and  oppressed  has  enjoyed  many  victories 
since  going  to  Congress,  but  never  were  there 
BO  many  M  importance  to  the  community  of 
man  than  in  1964.     Look  at  the  record. 

Against  the  great  hue  and  cry  from  the 
white  man's  South — and  from  those  noisy 
white  West  Virginians  who  regard  themselves 
as  a  super  race — Randolph  stood  strong  and 
tall  during  the  classic  debates  on  civil  rights. 

He  was  a  defender  of  only  5  percent  of  the 
West  Virginia  population,  but  he  said,  "The 
history  of  the  American  ideal  has  been  always 
to  advance  the  fundamental  doctrine  that 
man — as  man — Is  a  creature ,  of  worth  and 
dignity,  and  that  all  men — as  men — partake 
of  these  qualities. 

"The  essential  characteristics  which  we 
cherish  are  in  all  men  and  women,  and  we 
can  no  more  create  an  aristocracy  of  hu- 
man dignity  than  we  can  create  an  aristoc- 


racy of  human  love  or  human  imagination 
or  any  of  the  other  essential  human  charac- 
terlsties." 

He  also  was  in  the  vanquard  of  the  war 
on  poverty,  as  floor  manager  with  Senator 
HuBBT  HxrMPHBXT  and  Senator  Pat  Mc- 
Namara  for  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act. 
Again  he  was  on  the  side  of  a  minority,  but 
with  the  same  conviction  he  demonstrated 
on  civil  rights,  he  said: 

"The  Economic  Opportunities  Act  \ifill  pro- 
vide a  vital  and  progressive  tool  to  upgrade 
both  our  human  and  material  resources.  It 
can  be  a  constructive  way  to  bring  together 
otherwise  idle  manpower  and  Jobs  going  un- 
done." 

It  was  the  same  story  on  Appalachian  re- 
develoi»nent.  Poverty  stalks  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  11  States  which  lie  along  the  back- 
bone of  the  great  Appalachian  mountain. 
Millions  grow  to  manhood  and  die  without 
ever  experiencing  even  a  thimbleful  of  the 
prosperity  which  lies  in  the  valle3r8  of  the 
tidewater  or  in  the  rolling,  teeming  Middle 
West,  Just  beyond  their  mountain  homes. 

They  are  a  national  phenomenon — the  im- 
I)overished  few  surrounded  by  a  nation  of 
plenty.  Randolph  became  familiar  with 
their  plight  In  the  1930's  during  the  floor 
fights  on  TVA,  the  Arthurdale  and  Red  House 
experiments,  and  WPA.  They  were  an  ob- 
session with  him  then,  and  they  remained  an 
obsession  when  he  squared  off  as  floor  man- 
ager on  the  Appalachian  redefveloptnent  bill 
last  summer. 

His  colleagues  first  said  it  wouldn't  pass. 
It  was  too  regional  in  its  appeal,  they  rea- 
soned, and  would  therefore  engender  opposi- 
tion from  the  farm  belt  and  Western  States. 
Later,  they  said,  It  would  pass  as  a  squeaker. 
When  it  rolled  through  by  a  big  margin,  they 
shrugged  their  shoulders,  smiled  and  said, 
"Randolph's  done  it  again." 

West  Virginia's  senior  Senator  has  a  repu- 
tation in  the  Senate  ot  being  an  accomplished 
behind-the-scenes  negotiator,  and  his  fellow 
Senators  have  come  to  respect  his  judgment. 
For  example,  2  years  ago  the  Bdmlnistratlon 
wanted  to  bring  a  youth  opportunities  bill 
to  a  vote,  but  he  balked. 

"We're  not  ready  yet."  he  advised.  '  We'll 
lose."  A  few  days  later  ae  iirged  immediate 
action,  saying  he  had  the  votes  he  needed. 
A  rollcall  was  taken  that  day,  and  the  bill 
slid  through  with  only  three  votes  to  spare. 

It  comes  as  a  tragic  capstone  to  his  other 
triimiphs  of  1964  that  the  greatest  of  the 
lot— on  Appalachian  redevelopment — was  a 
futile  gesture.  The  House  refused  to  act  and 
the  bill  died.  So  many  of  its  supporters  were 
back  home  campaigning  for  reelection  that 
not  enough  votes  could  be  mustered  to  haz- 
ard a  final  rollcall. 

Another  tragic  throwaway  last  year  was  his 
vote  on  medicare,  which  pasted  the  Senate 
only  to  die  in  the  House.  On  this,  as  on  all 
the  other  major  issues  of  1964,  the  fight  was 
for  a  minority  group — 16  million  elderly  citi- 
zens. 

Randolph  demonstrated  his  deep  concern 
for  the  165,000  senior  citizens  in  West  Vir- 
ginia 5  years  ago  when  he  came  to  Charleston 
and  urged  the  legislature  at  a  special  session 
to  implement  a  recently  passed  Federal  act 
that  would  provide  the  elderly  with  limited 
hospital  and  medical  care.  It  was  not  the 
ideal  but  it  was  a  stai  t,  he  said. 

The  legislature  hesitated  because  of  the 
heavy  burden  such  action  would  impose  on 
the  budget,  but  Randolph  persisted,  sajrlng 
that  if  a  better  plan  Itnown  as  medicare 
should  come  before  Congress,  he  would  do 
everything  In  his  power  to  see  that  it  passed. 

When  his  opportunity  came  in  1962  to 
cast  a  vote  for  medicare,  he  shocked  even  his 
closest  friends  by  voting  against  it.  He  had 
good  reason  for  doing  what  he  did.  A  vote 
for  the  bill  would  have  been  a  hollow  gesture, 
since  it  was  hopelessly  tied  down  in  tl;ie 
House,  and  he  is  not  one  to  engage  in  such 
dramatics  for  expediency's  sake. 


He  chose  the  opposite  course  to  save  an- 
other program  equally  as  important  as  medi- 
care. This  was  the  ald-to-dependent-chil- 
dren  program  of  the  tmemployed,  which 
would  have  died  if  he  hadnt  voted  as  he 
did,  and  would  have  meant  a  return  to  virtual 
starvation  for  60,000  West  Virginians. 

Randolph  was  plagrued  bjkj^he  pangs  of  in- 
ner torment  during  the  48  hotes-o^  so  before 
medicare  came  to  a  vote.  He  was  besieged 
on  all  sides  to  support  it — from  the  adminis- 
tration's fioor  managers  in  the  Senate,  from 
the  elderly  and  from  the  White  House  itself. 
This  was  the  banner  vmfurled  for  the'Ken- 
hedy  administration.  Medicare  was  \o  be 
the  major  weapon  of  the  forthcoming  con- 
gressional election  campaign. 

He  kept  his  own  counsel  on  how  he  would 
vote.  Even  his  ofBce  staff  had  no  inkling  of 
what  he  would  do  right  up  to  the  hour  of 
the  rollcall.  It  was  indeed  an  electrifying 
time.  And  when  he  voted  "No,"  a  deep  and 
ominous  silence  spread  through  the  Senate 
Chamber.  The  great  liberal  from  West  Vir- 
ginia had  deserted  the  cause. 

But  had  Randolph  In  truth  deserted  a 
philosophy  which  had  been  his  creed  and  his 
gospel  for  30  years?  Back  in  his  office  an 
hour  or  so  later,  with  newsmen  badgering 
hinrL  for  statements  and  interviews,  he  said 
wearily  to  a  friend,  "I  was  right.  Time  will 
prove  I  was  right." 

Time  and  events  have  proved  the  wisdom 
of  his  action.  Medicare  has  never  yet  passed 
the  House  but  the  aid-to-dependent- 
children  program  has  outgrown  its  pilot 
status  and  today  is  a  nationally  accepted 
medium  for  lifting  the  unemployed  off  the 
dole  and  giving  them  Jobs. 

In  spite  of  his  vote  last  September,  when 
he  fulfilled  his  5-year-old  pledge  on  medi- 
care, there  is  yet  some  question  whether  the 
West  Virginia  electorate  will  forgive  him  for 
what  he  did  2  years  ago. 

The  national  spotlight  was  on  him  then. 
He  had  the  center  of  the  st-^ge.  And,  as 
readers'  forum  letters  have  implied  for  so 
long,  the  feeling  was  that  he  had  deserted  to 
the  enemy. 

Casting  reason  and  logic  aside,  the  casual 
observer  of  the  Washington  scene  fails  to 
realize  that  that  was  Randolph's  finest  hour. 
He  put  his  political  career  on  the  block,  and 
he  was  fully  aware  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  his  action. 

He  chose  the  unpopular  course  when  the 
popular  course  would  have  been  so  much 
easier.  He  struck  a  blow  for  a  secondary 
cause  only  vaguely  at  issue  when  the  primary 
cause  became  clouded  in  uncertainty.  He 
was  every  inch  a  statesman. 

The  drama  he  played  out  on  that  lovely 
afternoon  may  never  fl;id  its  way  into  the 
history  books,  but  itJiros  another  chapter  in 
"Profiles  in  Courage."  Like  the  others  in 
public  life  John  F.  Kennedy  told  about  so 
wonderfully  in  his  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
book,  Randolph  put  conviction  and  Justice 
above  the  grubby  expediencies  of  the  times. 

[From  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette-iJ^Iail, 

Jan.  3,  1965] 

Senator  Randolph  Standout  Choice 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  West  Vir- 
ginia's happy  warrior  of  the  political  hus- 
tings, takes  a  well-earned  place  among  dis- 
tinguished company  today  in  his  selection 
as  the  Sunday  Gazette-Mail's  West  Vir- 
ginian  of   the   Year  for    1964. 

Somewhat  ironically,  the  smiling  and 
warm-hearted  man  from  Elkins  could  have 
been  a  logical  choice  for  the  honor  in  any 
of  the  14  years  it  has  been  bestowed.  But 
for  one  reason  or  another,  in  the  years  since 
1951  there  always  has  been  another  State 
personality  to  catch  the  eye — perhaps  be- 
cause the  workings  of  a  UJS.  Senator  often  is 
behind  the  scenes  and  not  of  a  nature  to 
captiure  th^news  headlines. 

In  1964,  however,  Jennings  Randolph  ^as 
not  to  be  denied.    His   leadership  on  the 
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floor  of  the  Senate  in  winning  passage  of 
President  Johnson's  antipoverty  bill  and  in 
managing  the  Appalachian  redevelopment 
bill,  as  well  as  his  infiuential  activity  on  be- 
half of  such  monumental  legislation  as  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  made  him  a  stand- 
out choice. 

Who  are  the  others  in  this  distinguished 
group  which  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  now  Joins?  They  include  13  men 
and  1  woman — all  West  Vteglolans  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  some  at  home  and 
some  abroad,  in  varied  fields. 

The  first  man  to  win  the  honor,  when  it 
was  started  for  the  year  1951,  was  Okey  L. 
Patteson,  who  at  the  time  was  serving  as 
West  Virginia's  23d  Governor.  The  primary 
reason  for  his  selection  was  his  willingness 
to  accept  responsibility  for  choosing  the  site 
for  the  West  Virginia  Medical  School,  thereby 
breaking  a  ruinous  sectional  stalemate. 

The  late  Walter  S.  Hallanan.  of  Charleston. 
West  Virginia's  longtime  Republican  na- 
tional coHMnitteeman,  was  named  for  the 
year  1952  because  of  the  honor  he  did  his 
State  in  the  manner  in  which  he  served  as 
temporary  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  that  year. 

The  third  winner  of  the  award  was  MaJ. 
Charles  (Chuck)  Yeager  of  Hamlin,  a  pio- 
neer in  the  field  of  modern-^llay  aviation  who 
became  the  first  man  to  break  the  sound 
barrier.  He  is  still  in  the  Air  Force,  now  a 
colonel. 

Another  military  man  drew  tlie  honor  for 
1954,  Adm.  Felix  Stump,  of  Clarksburg,  who 
distinguished  himself  during  World  War  II 
and  also  in  critical  postwar  days  off  the 
China  coast. 

Next  came  an  educator.  Dr.  Leonard  Rig- 
gleman — the  West  Virginian  for  1955 — who 
almost  singlehandedly  brought  Morris  Har- 
vey College  from  infancy  to  an  honored  place 
In  the  field  of  higher  education. 

A  wiry  little  man  named  John  D.  Hoblitzell, 
Jr.,  a  Parkersburg  resident  who  long  had 
been  active  in  civic  affairs  of  the  vrhole  State, 
moved  into  the  field  of  politics  and  did  such 
an  outstanding  Job  as  Republican  State 
chairman  that  Cecil  H.  Underwood  became 
the  first  Republican  elected  Governor  aince 
1928— and  HoblitzeU  becMne  the  West  Vir- 
ginian of  the  Year  for  1956. 

The  West  Virginian  for  1957  was  M.  L. 
(Mike)  Benedum,  who  came  out  of  the 
rolling  hills  of  Harrison  County  to  build  a 
fortune  as  a  worldwide  wildcatter  for  oil,  and 
whose  generosity  in  supporting  worthwhile 
West  Virginia  institutions  still  continues 
through  a  foundation  he  established  before 
his  death. 

Judge  William  J.  Thompson  of  Kanawha 
County  intermediate  court  won   the  award 


for  1958,  largely  because  of  civic  activities 
that  extend  far  beyond  his  Jtidldal  duties. 

For  the  year  1959,  the  newspaper  ventured 
Into  the  field  of  sports  and  for  the  first  time 
te  a  dual  selection — Jerry  West  In  basket- 

II  and  Sam  Huff  In  football  both  of  wfa(»i 
paade  n^lonal  reputations  for  themselves 
ai^d  the  State.  * 

Fred  A.  Otto,  the  now  retired  manager  of 
the  Du  Pont  plant  at  Belle,  was  chosen  the 
West  Virginian  for  1960  because  of  his  quiet 
service  to  civic  affairs. 

The  honor  for  1961  went  to  Charles  Hodel, 
the  Beckley  newspaper  publisher,  because  of 
his  efforts  as  a  prime  mover  in  organizing  the 
West  Virginia  centennial  celebration. 

The  following  year  marked  the  only  time 
a  woman  has  been  chosen  West  Virginian 
of  the  Year.  Pearl  S.  Buck,  born  in  the  little 
town  of  Hillsboro  in  Pocahontas  County,  won 
world  renown  in  the  literary  field  and  in  the 
process  did  honor  to  her  native  State. 

The  West  Virginian  for  1963  was  Cyrus 
Robert  Vance,  a  native  of  Clarksburg,  who 
was  chosen  because  of  his  service  as  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  who  shortly  after  winning 
the  honor  was  advanced  to  No.  1  aid  to  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  McNamara. 

And  now  comes  ^nator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph. We  salute  him  as  the  West  Virginian 
for  1964. 

The  Editor. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  5,  1965 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  con- 
tinuing responsibility  of  the  Congress  to 
be  constantly  on  guard  against  those 
who  would  subvert  and  destroy  our  Re- 
ptiblic.  The  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  an  organized 
conspiracy  whose  members  are  ever  hard 
at  work  through  propaganda  campaigns, 
social  agitation,  and  actual  espionage, 
striving  to  stir  fears  and  hatreds  among 
our  citizens,  and  generally  make  Amer- 
ica more  vulnerable  to  Khrushchev's 
famous  threat  to  bury  us. 

Outstanding  among  the  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  challenge  in- 
ternal threats  to  our  security  have  been 
those  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  agents 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Accompanying  the  work  of  the  FBI,  in 
the  legislative  arena,  are  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity. Once  again  this  year,  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  is 
beinfj  subjected  to  attack.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  has  received  not  one, 
but  a  well-planned  and  organized  series 
of  letters  designed  to  gain  his  vote  for 
the  abolition  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  I  have 
always  supported  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  and  I  will 
.■support  the  continued  existence  of  the 
committee.  The  people  of  the  Eighth 
District  of  Ohio,  through  their  letters, 
calls,  and  discussions  with  me,  over- 
whelmingly affii-m  my  position. 

Both  the  FBI  and  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  have  done 
invaluable  work  in  exposing  the  efforts 
of  the  Communists  among  our  young 
people.  As  an  outstanding  example  of 
this  phase  of  their  subversive  plot,  what 
Member  of  the  88th  Congress  can  for- 
get the  House  committee  hearings  on 
the  so-called  Cuban  students.  We  were 
eyewitnesses  to  the  most  ill-mannered, 
contemptuous  disrespect  of  law  and  au- 
thority ever  seen  on  Capitol  Hill.  These 
young  people,  only  a  handful  of  whom 
were  genuine  students,  shouted  their  de- 
fiance of  the  committee,  and  indeed, 
of  the  basic  principles  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. If  any  Member  of  Congress  had 
any  doubts  about  the  need  for  the  com- 
mittee's investigation,  they  were  com- 
pletely dispelled  by  the  actions  of  these 
rowdies. 


Appendix 

During  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
in  delivering  an  address  entitled  "Our 
Heritage  of  Greatness,"  FBI  Director 
Hoover  emphasized  the  prc^rams  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commimists  directed 
against  our  yoimg  people.  Referring  to 
the  tactics  of  these  agents,  Hoover  said: 

Today,  these  rabid  emissaries  of  Red 
fascism  are  engaged  in  an  intensive  cam- 
paign to  subvert  the  minds  and  win  the 
support  of  American  youth. 

I  believe  Director  Hoover's  message  is 
an  expression  of  vital  significance  to  all 
Americans.  In  order  that  this  address 
might  receive  wider  attention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  included  it  in  its  entirety  with 
these  remarks. 
The  address  follows : 

Our  HERrrJftjK  or  Greatness 
(Remarks  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director,  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  and  the  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  Women.  New  York,  N.Y.,  De- 
cember 12.  1964) 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  have  been  selected 
for  this  outstanding  award.  To  receive  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  is  a 
distinction  which  I  shall  cherish  always. 

The  members  of  this  society  are  bound  to- 
gether by  common  loyalty  to  a  State  which 
has  played  a  vital  role  In  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. VaUey  Forge.  Brandywlne,  German- 
town.  Washington  Crossing — these  are  per- 
manent shrines  to  the  faith,  spirit,  and  de- 
termination of  that  elite  corps  of  early  pa- 
triots who  set  the  pattern  for  America's  heri- 
tage of  greatness  and  freedom. 

The  indelible  footprints  of  our  Founding 
Fathers — men  like  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Franklin — mark  the  walkways  of 
Independence  Hall  and  Washington  Square. 
These  were  the  architects  of  our  Nation's 
freedom  who  shared  a  mutual  faith  and  mu- 
tual vision.  They  believed  in  that  form  of 
government  described  by  William  Penn: 
"where  the  laws  rule  and  the  people  are  a 
party  to  those  laws." 

This  concept  of  government  by  law  rather 
than  by  man  Is  the  bulwark  of  American  free- 
dom. Today.  It  Is  under  relentless  attack 
by  avowed  enemies  of  otir  Republic — deadly 
forces  of  moral,  legal,  and  spiritual  corrup- 
tion. 

Crime  and  subversion  are  formidable  prob- 
lems in  the  United  States  today  because,  and 
only  because,  there  Is  a  dangerovis  flaw  In  the 
Nation's  moral  armor.  Self-indulgence — the 
principle  of  pleasure  before  duty — is  under- 
mining those  attributes  of  personal  respon- 
sibility and  self-discipline  which  are  essen- 
tial to  our  national  survival. 

Disrespect  fc«-  authority  and  specifically 
for  the  law-enforcement  officer  who  is  per- 
forming his  official  functions  can  be  meas- 
ured to  a  great  extent  by  the  number  of  as- 
saults on  police  acting  in  line  of  duty.  The 
rate  of  these  assaults  continues  to  climb 
yearly  with  about  11  of  every  100  police  offi- 
cers having  been  the  victims  of  assault  dur- 
ing the  past  yesw.  AU  of  this  contributes  to 
moral  decay,  a  tragic  national  malady. 

Included  among  the  carriers  of  this  dis- 
ease are  the  crime  syndicates,  labor  racket- 
eers, dishonest  businessmen,  unscrupulous 
politicians  and  those  lawyers-criminal  whose 
ethics  are  lower  than  the  lawless  deeds  of  the 
clients  they  serve. 


Included  also  are  the  Communists  and 
other  agents  of  foreign  Ideologies  who  would 
destroy  this  country's  democratic  Institutions 
and  betray  our  birthright  of  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice under  Ood. 

And  I  include  the  false  liberals  of  the  ex- 
treme left,  such  as  the  Communist  Party, 
as  well  as  the  counterfeit  patriots  at  the  fa- 
natic limits  of  the  far  right,  such  as  the  Ku 
Kluoc  Klan,  who  not  only  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  on  occasion  but  who  would 
use  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United' 
States  to  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which 
they  were  drafted — ^liberty  and  Jtistice  for 
all. 

These  dangerous  elements  are  at  work  in 
America  today,  subverting  our  traditional 
democratic  processes  and  undermining  re- 
spect for  law  and  order.  In  all  too  many  in- 
stances, they  have  been  aided  by  a  body  poli- 
tic incredibly  indifferent  to  the  demands  of  > 
civic  responsibility. 

Witness,  for  example,  the  sickening  specta- 
cle of  37  persons  closing  their  ears  to  the 
urgent  pleas  of  a  young  woman  who  was 
ruthlessly  murdered  by  a  sadistic  terrorist  in 
New  York  City  a  few  months  ago. 

Search  the  moral  conscience  of  another 
group  of  adults  who  complacently  stood  by 
while  two  hoodlums  beat,  kicked,  and  robbed 
a  defenseless  teenager  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Rationalize,  if  you  can.  the  actions  of  a 
stream  of  citizens  who  turned  their  backs  on 
a  college  student  after  he  had  been  stabbed 
and  left  bleeding  by  a  gang  of  teenaged  thugs 
in  Broolclyn.  N.Y. 

Spineless  indifference,  apathy,  and  neglect 
of  civic  duty  such  as  this  are  a  national  dis- 
grace. What  has  happened  to  the  civic  pride 
and  the  sense  of  decency  of  these  citizen^? 
Has  the  last  ounce  been  drained  from  the 
chalice  of  coiirage  and  moral  indignation 
within  their  communities? 

Today,  there  are  too  many  signs  that  Amer- 
leans,  as  individuals,  are  pursuing  the  deadly 
course  of  irresponsibUity  which  has  led  to  the 
downfall  of  other  nations  and  other  cultures 
throughout  the  history  of  mankind. 

I  refer  particularly  to  those  halfway  Amer- 
icans who  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  every 
right  and  privUege  which  our  country  guar- 
antees its  inhabitants  whUe  blatantly  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  duties  that  life  In  a  free 
society  necessarily  entails.  I  refer  also  to 
those  modern-day  Rip  Van  Winkles  who  tol- 
erate abuses  of  our  democratic  Institutions 
and  corrosive  downgrading  of  America's  high 
Ideals  by  dangerous  enemies  of  freedom. 

When  this  great  Nation  was  founded  and 
when  Its  guidelines  were  being  established  for 
future  generations  of  Americans.  G«orge 
Washington  proclaimed,  "The  administration 
of  Justice  Is  the  firmest  pillar  of  government." 
What  has  happened  to  that  "firm  plUar"  in 
the  intervening  175  years? 

Far  too  often,  it  has  become  weakened  by 
Impractical  theorists,  emotion-blinded  pres- 
sure groups,  warped  idealists,  and  self-serving 
politicians.  Misguided  leniencies,  including 
pardons,  paroles,  Aid"  probation  for  unre- 
pentant and  unreformed  offenders,  continue 
to  prevail  in  many  Jurisdictions — as  does  the 
use  of  loopholes,  technicalities  and  delays  in 
the  law  which  benefit  rogues  at  the  expense 
of  decent  members  of  society. 

Judges.  In  particular,  voMst  remain  alert  to 
the  reprehensible  tactics  of  those  members  of 
the  bar  who  would  play  the  venal  game  of 
legal  charades  in  oiur  courts  of  Justice.  This 
point  was  emphasized  most  clearly  by  a  dis- 
tingiiished  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Su- 
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preme  Court,  Chief  Justice  John  C.  Bell.  Jr., 
when  he  declared:  "law  abiding  oltlzens  and 
communities  •  •  •  possess    certSn    funda- 
mental   inalienable   rights.      One    of    these 
rights  Is  that  their  life  and  property  shaU 
,  be  protected  •   •   •.     Justice  is  not  a  one- 
way street — law-abiding  citizens  are  entitled 
.    to  the  protection  of  the  law  and  to  justice 
Just   as   much   as    (if    not   more   so    than) 
criminals." 

The  need  for  that  protection  today  is 
greater  than  ever,  becatise  a  surging  tide  of 

lawlessness  Is  sweeping  the  United  States 

one  of  xmparalleled  size  and  intensity. 

Last  year,  2»4  million  serious  offenses  were 
reported  to  police  departments  throughout 
the  Nation.  This  is  the  largest  number  ever 
recorded.  But  preliminary  statistics  already 
available  indicate  that  the  crime  total  in 
1964  will  far  sTirpass  avi  million. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  American 
people?  It  means  an  annual  crime  bill  of 
$27  billion — the  equivalent  of  $574  for  every 
family,  or  $143  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  across  the  United  States. 

It  means  that  crime  is  increasing  five 
times  as  fast  as  our  ejcpandlng  population. 
It  means  that  vast  sections  of  many  Ameri- 
can towns  and  citiies  have  become  virtual 
Jungles  of  terror  and  lawlessness.  And  It 
means  that  growing  numbers  of  children 
are  living  in  an  atmosphere  rife  with  de- 
fiance, violence,  and  cynicism. 

This  polluted  atmosphere  Is  exacting  a 
heavy  toll  among  the  youth  of  our  Nation: 
One  that  can  be  meas^u-ed  in  terms  of  the 
zip  guns,  steel  chains,  switchblade  knives. 
and  Molotov  cocktails  seized  from  arrogant 
bands  of  teen-aged  hoodlums. 

One  that  can  be  measured  in  terms  of 
police  reports  which  show  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  arrests  for  automobile  thefts, 
one-half  of  the  burglaries  and  larcenies,  and 
one-fourth  of  the  rcWbefies  throughout  the 
country  involve  persAns  under  18  years  old. 
Cold,  deliberate  defiance  of  the  law  must 
be  met  with  realistic  action,  whether  the 
offender  Is  a  Juvenile  or  an  adult.  But,  too 
frequently,  realism  has  given  way  to  false 
sentiment  where  teenagers  are  Involved. 
Under  the  pretext  of  rehabilitation,  far  too 
many  young  thugs  have  been  released  pre- 
maturely to  continue  preying  upon  society. 
Pampering,  overprotectlon,  fawning  indi- 
gence— ^these  set  a  pattern  of  weakness  which 
breeds  contempt  for  the  law  and  for  those 
charged  with  the  administration  of  Justice. 
Too  many  young  people  are  developing 
neither  the  self-dlsclpllne  nor  the  moral  re- 
straint to  get  along  in  a  free  society.  Their 
world  Is  a  narrow  Island  of  Irreverence,  In- 
tolerance, and  Irresponsibility  too  often 
encouraged  by  parental  delinquency. 

A  dangerous  void  exists  In  the  lives  of 
youth  such  as  these.  They  must  be  taught 
the  true  meaning  of  citizenship.  They  must 
learn  respect  for  the  laws  of  God  and  the 
laws  of  society.  And  they  must  learn  to 
realistically  face  the  chaUenges  and  respon- 
slbUltles  which  are  Inseparably  a  part  of 
adulthood  and  which  must  assure  America's 
"  heritage  of  greatness. 

It  is  time  to  stop  slapping  young  hoodlums 
on  the  wrist  and  begin  clapping  them  Into 
Jails  and  reform  schools.  Justice  is  not 
served  when  the  Innocent  victim  and  society 
suffer  while  the  vicious  young  criminal  goes 
free. 

Challenge,  not  compromise;  bravery  not 
cowardice:  strength,  not  mediocrity— these 
noble  qualities  illuminate  the  pages  of  our 
Nation's  history. 

I  subscribe  to  the  words  of  our  26th  Presi- 
dent. Theodore  Roosevelt,  when  he  defined 
Americanism  as  "the  virtues  of  couraije 
honor.  Justice,  truth,  sincerity,  and  hardl-' 
hood."  There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  these 
strong  virtues  In  our  Nation  today  as  we  face 
the  threats  and  provocations  of  a  godless 
conspiracy  which  Is  bent  upon  enslaving  the 
entire   world. 


Communism— mortal  enemy  of  liberty  and 
Justice  and  of  Gk)d— continues  its  relentless 
war  against  humanity.  While  the  Kremlin 
and  Its  corps  of  false  propagandists  inces- 
santly speak  of  peacefiU  coexistence,  the  roar 
of  Communist  cannon  and  the  rattle  of  Red 
sabers  continue  around  the  world. 

Week  after  week,  gunfire  of  East  German 
border  guards  heralds  the  continuing  effort 
of  persons  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  scale 
the  wall  of  Berlin. 

In  Laos,  in  Vietnam  and  other  countries 
bordenng  slave  China,  guerrilla  fires  set  to 
homes  and  villages— and  guerrilla  bayonets 
cutting  down  defenseless  men,  women  and 
children— have  colored  the  earth  and  skies 
a   sickening  red. 

And  in  Communist  Cuba,  less  than  100 
miles  from  our  shores,  a  bearded  disciple  of 
the  Kremlin  shakes  a  bloodistained  fist  at  the 
United  States  whUe  belligerently  conspiring 
to  spread  violence  and  subversion  throughout 
the  Americas. 

Do  actions  such  as  these  have  the  ring  of 
peace?  It  is  one  of  the  hard-taught  lessons 
of  this  century  that  Communist  actions 
speak  with  far  greater  authority  than  Com- 
munist words. 

Throughout  the  tense  international  crises 
of  our  modem  age.  the  Communists  in  this 
country  have  made  their  position  undeni- 
ably clear— for  the  party  has  never  deviated 
in  any  respect  from  the  line  proscribed  bv 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  reason  Is  clear:  The  Communist  Party 
Is  not  simply  un-American;  It  Is  anti-Ameri- 
can In  every  conflict  of  Issues  between 
Washington  and  Moscow.  Its  members  are 
not  simply  pro-Soviet;  they  are  deliberately 
and  intentionally  an  active  part  of  the  In- 
flexible Soviet  empire. 

Today,  these  rabid  emissaries  of  Red  fas- 
cism are  engaged  in  an  Intensive  campaign 
to  subvert  the  minds  and  win  the  support 
of  American  youth. 

Foremost  among  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties currently  being  directed  against  our 
Nation's  young  people  are:  A  new  Commu- 
nist-oriented youth  organleation,  the  Du- 
Bols  Clubs  of  America,  which  was  founded 
last  June  at  a  special  meeting  In  California 
dominated  and  controlled  by  the  Commu- 
nists; and  a  continuation  of  the  campus 
speech  program  which  haa  contributed  so 
successfully  to  the  party's  efforts  to  reach 
the  student  bodies  of  American  colleges  and 
universities. 

Why  are  Communist  spokesmen  so  anx- 
ious to  appear  on  coUege  campuses,  yet  so 
tlghtllpped  before  grand  Juries,  committees 
of  Congress,  and  \n  our  coutrs  of  law?  Why 
do  glib-tongued  party  members  suddenly 
lose  their  voices  when  plaoed  under  oath? 
The  answer  Is:  They  are  afraid  of  the 
truth— Just  as  they  fear  decency  and  Justice 
and  God.  Let  me  repeat  what  I  have  said 
before:  We  are  at  war  with  the  Communists 
and  the  sooner  every  red-blooded  American 
realizes  this  the  safer  we  will  be. 

The  Communists  speak  a  different  lan- 
guage from  true  Americans.  They  speak  in 
glowing  terms  of  academic  freedom,  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  while  ad- 
vocating a  system  dedicated  to  destroying 
the  rights  and  privileges  we  Americans  enjoy 
What  the  party  actually  wants  is  license,  not 
freedom— license  to  defv,  exploit,  and  de- 
stroy. 

Nowhere  have  the  devious  tactics  of  the 
Communist  Party  been  more  forcefully  dem- 
onstrated than  in  the  party's  efforts  to  drive 
a  wide  breach  of  racial  misunderstanding 
m  this  country  and  to  capitalize  upon  areas 
of  dissension  and. unrest. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  American  civil 
rights  movement  is  not,  and  has  never  been 
dominated  by  the  Communists— because  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  cMl  rights  leaders 
in  this  country,  both  Negro  and  white  have 
recognized  and   rejected   communism   as    a 
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menace  to  the  freedoms  of  all.  But  there 
are  notable  exceptions— dangerous  oppor- 
tunists and  morally  corrupt  charlatans  who 
would  form  an  alliance  with  an  organiz;.- 
tion,  regardless  of  its  nature,  to  advani.e 
their  own  power  and  prestige. 

We  must  maintain  a  constant  vigil  again.-  -. 
these  Imposters.  as  well  as  against  othc- 
zealots  who  would  shortcut  the  orderly 
processes  of  government  and  demand  a  man- 
tle of  special  privilege  under  the  law. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  h.-K 
oeen  the  target  of  both  extremes  in  the  civil 
rights  issue  and  I  believe  this  shows  the 
FBI  has  followed  the  proper  course  in  its 
handling  of  this  most  delicate  issue. 

Let  me  reaffirm  that  so  long  as  I  remain 
Its  Director,  the  FBI  will  never  be  intimi- 
dated by  the  illogical  cvrltlcisms  and  pres- 
sures of  those  detractors  who  would  have  us 
exceed  some  areas  of  our  authority  and 
grossly  neglect  others.  We  will  continue  to 
carry  out  every  assigned  duty  thoroughly 
promptly,  impartially  and  without  apoloev 
to  anyone. 

Self-serving  individuals  such  as  these  are 
not  a  genuine  part  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. Nor  are  the  brick-throwing  rabble 
or  the  raucous  hoodlmns  who  have  attacked 
the  forces  of  law  and  order  and  have  turned 
orderly  protests  Into  nightmares  of  violence 
and  bloodshed.  Theh^  is  a  doctrine  o- 
hatred — defiance  and  anarchy — which  can- 
not and  must  not  be  tolerated.  Their  acts 
are  of  the  greatest  disservice  to  the  civil 
rights  cause. 

We  must  be  ever  alert  to  the  activities  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  other  racist  groups 
that  would  trample  upon  the  rights  of  their 
fellow  man.  These  cowardly  Jackals  who 
attack  only  the  weak  and  the  outnumbered 
have  earned  the  contempt  of  every  genuine 
American.  But  here  again,  too  often  Jus- 
tice is  not  only  blind,  but  deaf  and  dumb 
We  saw  this  recently  In  an  area  of  Mississippi 
where  nine  men  were  brought  to  trial  in 
State  court  following  a  series  of  racial  bomb- 
ings. None  of  the  defendants  offered  a  pre- 
text of  a  defense  against  the  charges;  yet, 
all  were  given  suspended  sentences  and  re- 
leas^  on  probation.  Such  blindness  and 
indiff&rence  to  outrageous  acts  of  violence 
encourage  others  to  defy  the  law. 

We  cannot  have  full  citizenship  for  some 
and  part  citizenship  for  others.  Nor  can 
we  apply  different  standards  of  Justice  to  our 
people  according  to  the  color  of  their  skin. 
Concerted  effort,  understanding,  logic  and 
reason  must  prevail  over  hate,  bigotry  and 
intolerance. 

The  Founding  Fathers  of  our  Republic  were 
stanch  patriots  who  put  the  common  good 
and  the  righteous  cause  above  all  other  con- 
siderations. They  were  men  of  deep  re- 
ligious conviction— men  who  knew  that  It  is 
the  divine  order  In  man  which  enables  him 
to  be  free.  William  Perm  recognized  thi<; 
vital  truth  neariy  300  years  ago  when  he 
proclaimed:  "Those  people  who  are  not  gov- 
erned by  God  will  be  ruled  by  tyrants." 

Herbert  Hoover  13  years  ago  succincth 
stated  the  situation : 

"Our  greatest  danger  is  not  from  invasion 
by  foreign  armies.  Our  dangers  are  that  we 
may  commit  suicide  from  within  by  com- 
plaisance with  evil.  Or  by  public  tolerance 
of  scandalous  behavior.  Or  by  cynical  ac- 
ceptance of  dishonor.  These  evils  have  de- 
feated nations  many  times  in  human  his- 
tory. 

"The  redemption  of  mankind  by  America 
will  depend  upon  our  ability  to  cope  with 
these  evils  right  here  at  home." 

As  America  was  bom  out  of  faith  in  God 
so  it  will  continue  in  freedom  only  as  that 
faith  remains  forthright  and  strong. 

We  must  revitalize  the  miracle  of  faith  thai 
keeps  men  free.  Therein  lies  our  heritage  ol 
greatness.  ^ 


Independence  Day  of  Western  Samoa 

ESCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  HEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRFJSENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  5.  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  Western  Samoa  celebrated  the 
third  anniversary  of  her  independence. 
The  House  was  not  in  session  on  this 
date,  so  we  are  taking  this  opportunity, 
belatedly,  to  extend  warm  felicitations  to 
congratulate  the  Head  of  State  Chief 
Malietoa  Tanumafill  n,  Prime  Minister 
Fiame  Mata'afa  Faumina,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Western  Samoa. 

West  Samoans  were  the  first  of  the 
Polj'nesian  islanders  in  South  Pacific  to 
attain  their  freedom  and  establish  their 
own  sovereign  state.  This  was  done 
only  3  years  ago,  but  these  daimtless 
islanders  had  to  struggle  long  before  they 
could  attjiin  their  cherished  goal. 

Western  Samoa,  comprising  the  two 
large  islands  of  Savai'i  and  Opolu  with 
a  galaxy  of  other  small  islands,  have  a 
combined  area  about  1,200  square  miles 
and  their  population  totals  no  more  than 
150,000.  These  island*  were  seized  by 
Germany  in  1900,  and  the  islanders  en- 
dured Germany's  stem  protectorate  for 
some  18  years.  At  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War  Western  Samoa  was  assigned 
to  New  25ealand  imder  a  League  of  Na- 
tions mandate,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last 
war  the  New  Zealand's  administration 
was  confirmed  by  a  United  Nations 
trusteesliip  agreement.  In  May  1961  a 
plebiscite  was  held  under  the  supervision 
of  the  United  Nations  which  resulted,  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  for  independ- 
ence as  from  January  1,  1962.  In  Octo- 
ber 1961,  the  General  Assembly  termi- 
nated the  trusteeship  agreement  by  a 
resolution,  and  since  January  1,  1962, 
Western  Samoa  has  become  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  state. 

The  Government  of  Western  Samoa 
is  essentially  republican  In  form,  with 
some  qualifications.  The  constitution 
provides  for  a  head  of  state  in  whom  Is 
vested  all  executive  power.  He  apr>olnts 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  in  consxiltation 
with  liim,  also  appoints  eight  other 
ministers  who  form  the  Cabinet.  There 
is  a  legislative  assembly  of  47  members, 
elected  for  3-year  terms.  In  April  of 
1963  when  the  incrunbent  head  of  state 
died,  he  was  succeeded  by  Malietoa  Tanu- 
mafill as  head  of  state  for  life.  F\iture 
heads  of  state  will  be  elected  by  the  legis- 
lative assembly  for  5-year  terms. 

West  Samoans  have  had  considerable 
tutelage  in  government  and  had  devel- 
oped a  certain  amount  of  sense  of  public 
sci-vice.  Partly  because  of  this,  and 
partly  due  to  the  benevolent  attitude  of 
us  former  mandatory  power,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  Zealand,  Western  Samoa 
possesses  a  stable  and  effective  govern- 
ment. Today  the  government  of  that 
Commonwealth  country  is  providing 
about  $250,000  annually  toward  educa- 
tional development  in  the  islands,  and 
has  been  equally  generous  in  providing 
$125,000  annually  toward  strengthening 


the  administrative  machinery  of  the 
government  there.  Western  Samoans 
are  working  hard  to  make  themselves 
worthy  of  such  aid,  as  they  are  striving 
for  effective  membership  In  the  world 
community.  In  the  third  anniversary  of 
their  independence  day  we  wish  them  full 
success  in  all  their  endeavors. 


The  LiTing  Legend 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  5.  1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  retirement  this  month  of  Gen.  Curtis 
LeMay,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S,  Air 
Force,  the  United  States  loses  the  active 
service  of  a  great  military  statesman. 
General  LeMay  has  had  a  distinguished 
military  career,  and  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  defense  of  ills  country  and 
the  free  world  leave  a  record  to  Inspire 
all  of  those  who  will  come  after  him. 

The  Air  Reservist,  official  magazine  of 
the  Air  Reserve  Forces,  has  an  article  in 
its  most  recent  issue  entitled  "The  Liv- 
ing Legend,"  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay  has 
become  a  legend  in  his  lifetime  and  the 
article  Is  a  fine  portrait  of  this  great 
American.  Under  imanimous  consent, 
I   insert    it    in    the   Appendix    of   the 

Record. 

The  IiIving  Legend 

One  of  the  few  remaining  living  legends  In 
the  Armed  Forces.  Air  Force  Gen.  Curtis 
Emerson  LeMay,  Is  scheduled  to  retire  Janu- 
ary 81,  after  35  years'  service.  He  has  been 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  since  1961. 

A  proponent  of  strong  ready  now  Air  Re- 
serve forces,  he  has  stated:  "Behind  oiir 
regular  operational  forces  are  dedicated  and 
capable  Ready  Reserves.  Though  in  reserve 
In  one  sense,  they  are  In  another  sense  very 
much  an  Internal  part  of  the  active  duty 
force."  In  keeping  with  this  philosophy. 
General  LeMay  directed  that  the  Air  Staff 
take  a  greater  Interest  In  the  Air  Reserve 
forces,  supporting  them  as  they  do  the  active 
duty  forces. 

His  faith  in  the  Air  Reserve  forces  was 
vindicated  as  a  res\ilt  of  their  fantastic  per- 
formance during  the  Berlin  and  Cuba  crises. 

In  addition  to  Implementing  the  integrated 
staff  concept,  he  Instituted  the  philosophy 
of  mobilizing  the  Air  Reserve  forces  only  when 
needed  and  releasing  them  when,  the  need 
was  gone  (Cuba  was  an  example) . 

As  Chief  of  Staff,  General  LeMay  gained 
international  fame  for  his  firm  control  of 
the  free  world's  mightiest  tool  of  deterrence 
dvu-ing  extremely  tense  periods  of  crisis. 
Lesser  publicized  are  his  hvimanltarian  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  officers  and  airmen  and  their 
families. 

This  personal  interest  was  strongly  ex- 
hibited in  1963  when  General  LeMay  proposed 
his  eight-point  program,  promising  a  more 
stable  and  rewarding  Air  Force  life.  His 
revolutionary  program  for  people  concen- 
trated attention  In  the  following  areas:  im- 
proved housing;  fewer  famUy  separations; 
preservation  of  the  present  system  of  military 
retirement;  improving  In-servlce  education 
opportunities;  increasing  retired  medical  and 
dependent  dental  care;  and  preserving  mili- 
tary fringe  benefits  such  as  commissaries 
and  base  exchanges. 


A  native  of  Columbus.  Ohio,  the  general 
was  graduated  ttom.  Ohio  State  University 
and  entered  the  armed  services  as  a  flying 
cadet  in  1928.  He  completed  pUot  training 
at  Kelly  Field,  Tex.,  and  was  commlssloaed 
a  second  Ueutenant  in  the  Air  C<xps  Reserve 
in  October  1929.  He  received  his  regular  ccxn- 
mlssion  in  1930. 

General  LeMay  participated..  In  the  first 
mass  filght  of  B-17  Flying  Fortresses  to  South 
American  In  1938  and  prior  to  World  War  H. 
he  pioneered  air  routes  over  the  South  At- 
lantic to  Africa  and  over  the  North  Atlantic 
to  England. 

The  general  organized  and  trained  the 
305th  Bombardment  Group  in  1942  and  led 
that  organlzat^pir  to  combat  In  the  Eiu-opean 
Theater.  As  commanding  general  of  the  3d 
Bombardment  Dlvisic«i  (England),  he  led 
the  ^amed  Regensberg  raid,  a  B-17  shuttle 
mission  that  originated  In  England,  struck  in 
Germany,  and  terminated  In  Africa.  In  July 
1944  he  was  transferred  to  the  Pacific  to  di- 
rect the  B-29  bombardment  activities  of  the 
20th  Bomber  Command  in  the  China-Burma- 
India  Theater.  He  later  commanded  the  2lEt 
Bomber  Conunand  with  headquarters  on 
Guam,  and  stlU  later  became  chief  of  staff  of' 
the  Strategic  Air  Forces  In  the  Pacific.  At  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  H,  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  piloting  a  B-29  on  a  non- 
stop record  flight  from  Hokkaido,  Japan,  to 
Chicago. 

General  LeMay's  postwar  assignments  have 
included  duty  with  the  Air  Materiel  Com- 
mand; as  flrst  deputy  chief  of  air  staff  for 
research  and  development  in  Washington; 
command  of  U.S.  Air  Forces  in  Europe  where 
he  organized  air  operations  for  the  famous 
Berlin  Airlift;  and  command  of  Strategic  Air 
Command  for  nearly  10  years,  during  whic)i 
time  he  built  an  all  Jet  bomber  force  and 
supervised  plans  tor  the  development  and 
Integration  of  an  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  capabUity.  * 

In  July  1957,  the  general  was  appointed  vice 
chief  of  staff  of  the  UJ9.  Air  Force  and  served 
in  that  capacity  until  July  1961,  at  which 
time  he  was  appointed  chief  of  staff. 

The  ccxnbinatlon  of  his  extraordinary  abil- 
ity as  a  leader  of  mUita^  forces  in  times 
of  war  and  peace,  and  his  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  the  individual,  truly  categorizes 
Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay  as  a  living  legend. 
Every  airman  and  c^cer,  active  duty  and  Re> 
serve,  will  remember  his  strong  hand  on  the 
reins  of  command. 


Here  Is  Opportunity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  ■TEXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  5. 1965 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  written  by  Hon.  Ellie 
Hopkins,  which  appeared  January  1, 
1965.  in  the  30th  east  Texas  industrial 
progress  edition  of  the  Longview  Dally 
News,  Longview,  Tex.,  along  with  a 
reproduction  of  a  letter  written  to  Pub- 
lisher Carl  Estes  by  President  Johnson. 
The  editorial  is  most  timely  and  the  let- 
ter written  by  President  Johnson  Ls  one 
wliich  is  fully  deserved  by  Publisher  Carl 
Estes: 

Here  Is  OppoETUNrrr 

Industrialists,  investors,  and  businessmen 
looking  for  opport\inlty  in  1965  are  invited 
to  research  the  538  pages  of  this  industrial 
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process  edition.  It  is  an  Ulnstrated  record 
ot  progress  tJiat  depicts  the  great  potential 
of  the  Nation's  most  Inviting  new  industxlal 
.  region,  the  Ideally  located  and  weather-con- 
ditioned Sabine-Cypress  inland  empire. 

A  careful  check  through  the  sections  of 
this  newspaper  will  reveal  the  picture  of  a 
well-watered  and  resources-rich  region  in 
which  more  than  a  hundred  cities  and  towns 
are  working  lndlfl«jually  and  cooperatively 
to  expand  their  pubUc  facilities,  improve 
their  advantages  for  happy  living,  and  dis- 
play their  readiness  for  new  indxistrial  and 
conunercial  development. 

The  emergence  of  the  Sablne-Cypress 
region  as  a  new  Industral  center  of  national 
note  has  come  about  In  two  distinct  but  re- 
lated stages — ^both  of  which  have  been  widely 
publicized  through  this  annual  Industrial 
edition.  Itself  a  unique  venture  in  Journal- 
Ism. 

The  first  stage  of  major  development 
started  several  years  ago  in  the  upper  water- 
shed of  the  Sabine,  accompanying  and  fol- 
lowing the  bxaiding  of  Lake  Cherokee  at 
Longview,  Lake  Tawakoni  at  Iron  Bridge,  and 
several  other  reservoirs;  and  the  beautiful 
Lake  O'  The  Pines  and  earlier  reservoirs  on 
the  Cypress  watershed  north  of  Longview. 

The  second  stage  of  development  has  Jiist 
beg^un  with  construction  about  completed 
on  the  large  Sam  Rayburn  Reservoir  on  the 
Angelina  River  and  now  underway  on  the 
gigantic  Toledo  Bend  Reservoir  and  hydro- 
electric project  on  the  middle  Sabine  River 
southeast  of  Longview  in  southern  east 
Texas  and  southwest  Louisiana. 

Just  as  the  northern  part  of  east  Texas 
already  has  experienced  an  infusion  of  new 
Industry  and  continues  to  record  expansion 
and  growth  due  to  earlier  major  water  con- 
servation projects  and  commimity  improve- 
ment pcpgrama,  so  is  southern  east  Texas 
and  southwest  Louisiana  flow  assured  of  a 
new  ex&  of  industrial  and  commercial  ex- 
pansion with  nearing  completion  of  large 
water  conservation  projects  and  community 
Improvement  programs. 

Longview,  centrally  located  and  the  chief 
industrial  and  commercial  city  in  this  vast 
Sabine-Cypress  Inland  empire,  has  made 
truly  remarkable  progress  from  an  early 
start.  Today,  Longvlew's  several  large  in- 
dustrial districte  are  graced  by  plants  of 
some  of  the  best  known  blue  chip  Industries 
in  the  world,  many  of  which  have  major  ex- 
pansions underway. 

Indicative  of  this  city's  industrial  and 
commercial  progress  in  1964  Is  the  fact  that 
in  the  first  10  months  Longview  was  first  in 
Texas  tn  rate  of  increase  in  total  construc- 
tion permits  with  a  gain  of  385  percent  over 
the  like  1963  period;  first  in  Texas  In  rate  of 
increase  In  nonresidential  permits  with  a 
gain  of  1,216  percent;  and  third  among  Texas 
cities  in  dollar  volvune  of  nonresidential  per- 
mits, being  exceeded  only  by  Houston  and 
Dallas. 

Industrial  and  commercial  progress  in 
east  Texas  by  no  means  has  been  confined 
to  Longview.  It  Is  most  encouraging  to 
note  what  is  happening  all  over  east  Texas. 
The  list  of  new  indxistrles  carried  elsewhere 
in  this  edition  Includes  plants  in  such  perim- 
eter cities  as  Texarkana,  Paris,  Greenville, 
Corsicana,  Lufkin,  Keltys,  Center,  and  Mar- 
shall— with  new  plants  or  expansion  proj- 
ects in  dozens  of  east  Texas  communities 
from  the  Red  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  rapidly  developing  east  Texas  region 
centering  around  Longview  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  Texas  ranks  right 
at  the  top  among  the  States  in  industrial 
growth  as  measured  by  numbers  of  new 
plants.  Industry  is  learning  that  here  we 
have  an  unusual  concentration  of  the  major 
factors  of  first  importance  to  manufacturing 
and  marketing. 

Probably  nowhere  else  In  America  today 
is  found  such  a  concentration  of  industrial 
advantages  and  materials — central  location 


with  reference  to  population,  especially  as 
projected  in  upcoming  growth  patterns;  all 
major  methods  of  transportaticm,  so  impor- 
tant in  rapid  and  economical  distribution; 
plenty  of  trained  and  ad»ptable  manpower, 
noted  for  giving  a  day's  work  for  a  days  pay; 
ample  electric  power  now  and  for  the  futxu'e 
at  favorable  rates;  unlimited  fuel  suppUes  of 
oil,  natiiral  gas,  and  liquid  petroleimi  prod- 
ucts; the  greatest  available  and  unpledged 
supply  of  fresh  water  left  in  America;  rich 
commercial  deposits  of  iron  ore,  salt,  sulphur, 
and  other  minerals;  small  cities  and  attrac- 
tive commxmlUes  were  citizen  pride  and 
purpose  assiu-e  the  best  in  educational,  cul- 
tural, religious,  and  recreational  facilities  of 
good  living. 

Industry  looking  for  opportunity  here  will 
find  ready  help  from  banks  and  chambers  of 
commerce  throughout  east  Texas,  Industrial 
departments  of  utility  firms  and  railroads, 
industrial  districts  in  Longview  and  several 
other  cities,  or  from  such  well  organized 
groups  as  the  Northeast  Texas  Industrial 
Development  Council,  Greater  Cypress  River 
Indiistrial  Commission,  Sabine  River  Author- 
ities of-  Texas  and  Louisiana  and  local  de- 
velopment councils  in  the  Toledo  Bend  Res- 
ervoir and  Sam  Rayburn  areas. 

Major  development  projects  now  under 
way  or  projected  for  this  east  Texas  region — 
such  as  Interstate  20  and  Interstate  30, 
Toledo  Bend,  new  dam  on  Caddo  Lake,  new 
reservoirs  on  the  upper  Sulphur  River  and 
other  streams,  airport  Inaprovements,  and 
community  industrial  projects — now  assure 
the  present  and  future  Inttustrializatlon  and 
progress  of  the  Sabine-Cypress  empire.  Here 
is  opportimlty,  ready  and  waiting.  We  in- 
vite all  who  may  be  interested  to  come  and 
see  for  themselves. 

Elue  Hopkins, 

Editor  in  Chief. 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  December  24, 1964. 
Mr.  Carl  L.  Estes, 

Publisher.  The  Longview  News  <t  Journal, 
Longview,  Tex. 
Deak  Carl:  I  am  delighted  to  Join  your 
many  friends  as  they  pay  tribute  to  you  on 
your  30th  anniversary  as  owner-publisher 
of  Longview  News  &  Journal  and  to  extend  to 
you  my  warmest  greetings  and  good  wishes 
on  this  happy  occasion. 

Under  yoiu-  responsible  guidance  the  Long- 
view  News  Co  has  provided  the  people  of 
your  area  with  most  effective  and  reliable 
news  reporting  and  interpretation.  You 
have  brought  honor  and  distinction  to 
American  Journalism  and  your  fine  record  of 
achievement  stands  as  an  Inspiring  example 
to  your  staff  as  well  as  to  all  the  members 
of  our  Nation's  press. 

I  wish  you  abundant  happiness  and  con- 
tinued success  in  the  years  ahead,  as  you 
endeavor  to  sustain  the  high  traditions  of' 
your  past.  [ 

Sincerely,  I 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 


January  5  I  jqgo 
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Independence  Day  of  the  Sudan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OP  KEW  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jmiuary  5,  1965 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  the  Republic  of  the  Sudan  cele- 
brated the  ninth  anniverBary  of  her  In- 
dependence. Since  the  89th  Congress 
had  not  yet  convened,  I  am  taking  this 


opportunity,  belatedly,  to  extend  warm 
felicitations  to  His  Excellency  Sir  al- 
Khatim  al-Khalifa,  the  Prime  Minister; 
and  to  Togeldin  Mohamed  Eltahlr,  the 
Charge  ad  Interim  of  the  Sudanese  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States. 

In  1956  the  Sudanese  people  pro- 
claimed their  independence,  became 
masters  of  their  own  fate,  and  con- 
stituted a  new  sovereign  state.  Since 
thefi  these  some  10  million  vigorous 
Sudanese  have  proved  themselves  worthy 
of  the  freedom  they  acquired,  and  today 
they  are  struggling  hard  to  hold  an  en- 
viable place  for  themselves  in  the  family 
of  free  and  Independent  nations. 

Sudan,  with  its  nearly  1  million  square 
miles  of  territory,  is  one  of  the  Important 
and  commercially  strategic  places  in  the 
whole  African  Continent.  It  is  the  nat- 
ural bridge  between  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa.  Situated  to  the  south  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  separated 
from  the  Arabian  Peninsula  by  the  Red 
Sea,  the  northern  part  of  the  coimtry  is 
peopled  by  seminomadic  negroid  tribes. 
This  part  of  the  country  is  joined  to  the 
south  by  the  lifegiving  Nile,  whose  wa- 
ters cultivate  Sudan's  most  staple  crop, 
cotton.  Financially  and  economically 
Sudan  has  done  well  since  its  independ- 
ence; actually  startling  gains  have  been 
made  in  the  economic  sphere,  mostly  be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  the  production  of 
cotton.  The  country's  irrigation  system 
has  been  Improved.  A  good  indication 
of  the  soundness  of  the  economy  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  country  has 
been  able  to  meet  its  important  needs 
through  export  earnings  and  regularly 
return  a  surplus  to  the  national  budget 
with  which  to  finance  a  large  portion  of 
its  development  plans.  The  10-year  de- 
velopment plan  which  went  into  eflfect  in 
1961  envisions  an  armual  growth  rate  of 
more  than  5  percent. 

On  the  political  front  the  Sudanese 
have  done  well  to  keep  clear  of  the  trou- 
bles involving  many  other  developing  na- 
tions in  Africa.  Relatively  speaking  their 
Government  has  been  fairly  stable,  and 
their  leaders  have  been  on  the  alert  to 
maintain  a  degree  of  stability. 

On  the  ninth  anniversary  of  their  in- 
dependence day  one  can  only  hope  that 
this  involvement  will  not  endanger 
Sudanese  independence,  and  that  thev 
will  continue  to  work  for  their  salvation 
in  peace  and  prosperity. 


Uragnay:  A  Wei-Fairy  Tale 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  5. 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  trend  in  this  country,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  we  might  well  take  a  page 
from  the  history  book  of  Uruguay  to  sec 
what  has  happened  in  that  unfortunate 
coimtry  by  pursuing  policies  which  seem 
so  popular  at  the  present  time  in  thi.s 
country. 


The  following  article  is  from  Time,  of 
November  27,  1964: 

Ueuguat  :  A  Wel-Paibt  Tali 

Once  upon  a  time  in  1952  the  8  million 
people  of  Urugfuay  voted  to  have  a  nine-man 
councU  Instead  of  a  President,  and  every- 
one cried  ho<»ay.  Bven  though  they  didn't 
always  agree,  the  counoll  members  tried  hard 
to  get  along,  and  the  land,  which  was  already 
very  welfare  minded,  became  even  more  so. 
One-fourth  of  all  the  workers  got  Jobs  with 
the  Government  at  which  they  worked  only 
half  a  day;  and  for  every  2>4  people  wco-king, 
there  was  one  who  had  retired  at  45.  some- 
tlmes  with  full  pay.  It  was  wonderfiil..  The 
people  didn't  worry  because  they  had  aU 
those  benefits.  The  Government  didn't  worry 
about  how  much  It  was  all  costing  beca\ise 
the  people  were  not  worrying.  And  states- 
men in  other  lands  didn't  worry  much  about 
that  nice,  prosperous,  Swiss-style  country 
because  there  were  other  things  to  worry 
about. 

Last  week  in  Uruguay: 

The  stock  market  was  reeling  from  the 
effect  of  an  unprecedented  3-week  strike  by 
brokers.  They  went  out  when  the  Govern- 
ment announced  plans  for  imposing  impossi- 
bly stiff  regulations  on  market  trade  and 
landholdlng  companies,  who  must  sell  off  all 
their  property  within  a  year  as  part  of  the 
land-reform  program. 

The  hugh  Government  work  force  was 
threatening  to  strike  unless  salaries  were  in- 
creased 35  percent,  and  the  Government  was 
expected  to  bow  to  the  demands,  grant  its 
employees  their  f ovuth  substantial  raise  In  6 
years. 

Disheartened  economists  were  sadly  con- 
templating a  batch  of  disastrous  financial 
figures.  The  value  of  the  peso  has  crash 
dived  from  0  cents  to  5  cents  in  20  months. 
The  cost  of  living  went  up  45  percent  last 
year,  has  climbed  30  percent  more  this  year. 
The  Government's  proposed  $258  million 
budget  for  1965  includes  a  planned  deficit 
of  $29  million;  others  say  it  wlU  be  more  like 
$83  million.  The  gross  national  product  over 
the  last  6  measured  years  (1955-61)  expanded 
only  a  paltry  $8  million,  though  projected 
figures  at  the  start  of  the  period  assumed  a 
$70  million  gain. 

Most  people  m  Uruguay  really  could  not 
accept  that  they  had  had  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  and  were  faced  with  shattering 
economic  colapse.  They  reminded  each 
other  proudly  that  beef  export  Is  up,  chose  to 
forget  that  wool  export,  the  country's  other 
major  product,  is  generally  down.  Despite 
the  fact  that  as  much  as  50  i>ercent  of  a 
man's  salary  may  be  withheld  against  social 
benefl1»,  and  that  much  of  this  withholding 
is  Illegally  used  by  capital-starved  compa- 
nies, politicans  anxious  to  please  the  people 
called  for  more  benefits. 


Drury  CoUege  Inaugural 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    SCISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  5,  1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  t>oard  of  trustees  of  Drury  College 
in  Springfield,  Mo.,  I  had  the  great  for- 
ttme  last  November  6  to  witness  an  In- 
.'^piring  program  in  connection  with  the 
inauguration  of  the  college's  nintlx  presi- 
dent since  its  founding  in  1873. 

The  major  address  was  delivered  at  a 
noon  luncheon  attejajied  by  members  of 


the  faculty,  trustees,  alumni,  and  visit- 
ing academicians  from  throughout  the 
Nation.  It  was  given  by  the  distin- 
guished publisher  of  the  St  Louis  Olobe- 
Democrat,  Mr.  Richard  H.  Amberg.  I 
have  been  advised  by  Drury  College  Pres- 
ident Earnest  Brandenburg  that  it  was 
selected  for  Inclusion  in  the  December  1 
Issue  of  Vital  Speeches,  so  less  prejudiced 
observers  than  myself  agree  on  its  merits. 

Though  Drury  College  is  a  privately 
endowed  college,  Dick  Amberg's  remarks 
at  the  inauguration  limcheon  deserve  the 
audience  of  all  who  are  interested  in  edu- 
cation, and  especially  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  who  have  specific 
responsibilities  in  this  field: 
Address  at  Drxtkt  College,  November  6,  1964, 

BY  Richard  H.  Amberg,  a  TBtrsTBt  or  the 

College  and  Pctblishes  or  the  St.  Lotns 

Globe-Democrat 

Inaugurals  and  anniversaries  have  always 
been  a  time  for  rededication.  Anyone  wit- 
nessing the  stirring  scene  here  this  morning 
cannot  f  aU  but  be  moved  to  a  rededication  to 
the  ideals  of  this  neat  institution. 

At  the  same  tihie  he  may  want  to  re- 
examine why  there  is  a  Drury  College,  what 
our  purposes  are — our  hopes  and  dreams  and 
aspirations  for  the  future.  He  may  want  to 
inquire  why  we  have  endured  so  long  in  a 
fiercely  competitive  world.  He  nxay  ques- 
tion those  of  us  who  believe  in  smaU  liberal 
arts  chiut:h-related  colleges  as  to  the  reasons 
for  our  beginning,  for  our  continuance  and 
for  our  growing  strength  in  ^e  cconplex 
society  of  the  America  ot  the  latter  part  of 
the  20th  century. 

What,  truly,  is  o\ir  fimction?  Why  Is  it 
better  to  come  to  a  college  such  as  Drury, 
Involving  as  it  does  far  greater  financial 
sacrifice  for  many  parents,  than  to  go  to  the 
large  public  colleges?  Are  there  advantages 
to  our  type  of  education? 

If  we  did  not  believe  there  were,  none  of 
us  would  be  here  today.  But  what  are  these 
advantages  and  what  Is  the  dedication  ot 
Dniry  and  of  colleges  like  us? 

The  obvious,  but  not  by  any  means  the 
only  answer,  is  to  get  an  education.  But  an 
education  is  only  the  beginning.  The  old 
proverb  that  knowledge  comes  but  wisdom 
lingers  certainly  never  had  more  meaning 
than  it  does  today.  If  ovtr  need  Is  great  for 
knowledge,  it  is  greater  far  still  for  wisdom. 

Talking  for  myself  from  the  vantage  point 
of  31  years  since  my  own  graduation  from 
college,  I  can  remember  few  of  the  detaUs 
of  my  classes.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
remember  the  details  of  the  Peloponnesian 
Wars,  or  of  chemical  formulas,  or  Ifartin 
Luther's  95  Theses.  But,  today  I  recall  Uttle 
of  them  and  even  my  French,  in  which  I 
had  some  proficiency,  now  Is  inadequate 
either  for  Paris  taxi  drivers  of  Quebec  fish- 
ing guides. 

While  I  do  not  want  to  dissuade  our  stu- 
dent body  from  attention  in  class  and  doing 
well  on  the  examinations,  that  which  is 
really  important  and  that  which  must  en- 
dure If  we  are  to  be  successful  is  the  essence, 
the  idealism,  the  spirit  of  education,  far 
more  than  the  specific  of  substance.  This, 
of  course,  must  come  from  education,  Jtist 
as  there  can  be  no  sizzle  without  a  steak. 

The  real  function  of  Dniry  is  the  improve- 
ment of  human  character  which  our  young 
men  and  women  receive  in  their  4  years  here. 
This  I  tnily  believe  is  the  basic  function  of 
a  liberal  arts  church -related  college — to  in- 
still a  love  of  learning,  to  enlarge  the  spirit 
of  inquiry,  to  deepen  Christian  character 
and  Christian  witness,  and  to  implant  be- 
yond all  possible  retraction  a  love  of  country 
and  a  dedication  to  oiir  true  idealism  which 
alone  is  the  hope  of  the  world. 


Almost  20  years  ago,  when  Oen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  was  accepting  the  surrender  of  the 
Japanese  on  the  battleship  Uisaouri,  speak- 
ing St  the  end  of  the  most  terrible  war  the 
wcn'ld  has  ever  seen,  and  looking  for  the  path 
of  the  futmre.  he  summed  up  the  situation 
in  these  words: 

"Military  alliance,  balances  of  power. 
League  of  Nations  all  in  turn  failed,  leaving 
the  only  path  to  be  by  way  of  the  crucible 
of  war.  The  utter  destructiveneas  at  war 
now  blots  out  this  alternative.  We  have  had 
our  last  chanee.  If  we  do  not  now  devise 
some  greater  and  more  equitable  system, 
Armageddon  will  be  at  our  door.  The  prob- 
lem, basically,  is  theological  and  involves  a 
spiritual  recrudescence  and  improvement  of 
human  character  that  will  synchronize  with 
our  almost  matchless  advance  in  science,  art, 
llteratvire  and  all  material  and  cultural  de-* 
velopments  of  the  past  2,000  years.  It  must 
be  of  the  spirit  if  we  are  to  save  the  flesh." 

This,  I  think,  not  only  states  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Nation  toward  the  future,  but 
I  believe  really  explains  why  there  Is  a  Drury 
and  other  like-minded  colleges.  This  lights 
the  way  toward  our  even  better  future.  Our 
consecration  is  to  a  spiritual  recrudescence. 
It  is  to  improve  human  character.  It  is  to 
ennoble  the  spirit  if  the  world  as  we  know 
it  is  to  survive. 

If  these  are  our  ideals,  how  do  we  go 
about  implementing  than  during  the  4 
years  that  the  future  leaders  of  Amoica 
dwell  with  us  on  this  lively  campust 

There  are  many  virtues  which  go  into  the 
making  of  the  complete  person.  If  I  had  to 
list  Just  four  qualities  of  heart  and  mind 
which  I  think  should  be  InstiUed  Into  our 
charges  during  their  4  years  here.  It  would 
be  these:  Religion,  discipline,  compassion, 
courage. 

Students  can  learn  litUe  mon  than  the 
rudiments  of  these  in  the  classroom,  but  the 
classroom  contributes  to  than  alL  Our  yA> 
is  to  lay  the  foxmdatlonB,  to  plant  the  seeds 
which  nuture  and  grow  long  after  our  young 
men  and  women  leave  Drury. 

The  basis  of  any  education,  transcending 
knowledge  and  learning,  is  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. This  is  our  great  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
heritage,  based  on  the  10  Gommandments. 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  Oolden 
Rule. 

We  have  courses  in  religion,  but  this  Is  but 
the  beginning.  Religion,  I  have  always  be- 
lieved, flourishes  more  through  exempllflca- 
tlon  than  exhortation.  Drury  teaches  reli- 
gion more  by  the  exemplification  of  the  fac- 
ility than  through  classroom  exercises.  Of 
course,  we  must  have  the  courses  in  religion 
and  history,  but  in  the  broadest  sense,  reli- 
gion is  faith  and  belief  which  comes  cumu- 
latively from  many  sources. 

Ours  is  a  society  b&sed  on  the  belief  in 
God.  Without  it,  notUng  avails  us.  At  Drury 
otu*  young  men  and  women,  by  some  proc- 
esses of  ^mosis  or  absorption  over  their  col- 
lege careers,  declare  this  as  the  bedrock  of 
their  faith.  Whatever  else  they  forget,  they 
cannot,  and  I  believe  do  not,  forget  this 
precept. 

This  is  what  makes  a  college  founded  on 
Christian  education  and  adhering  to  Chris- 
tian ftrlnciples  of  character  and  virtue  abso- 
lutely Indlspensible  in  building  1;he  spiritual 
recrudescence  and  improvement  of  htmian. 
character  of  which  MacArthur  spoke.  In 
short,  religion  and  religious  beliefs  are  Im- 
portant, meaningful,  and  enduring  at  Drury. 

The  second  virtue  is  discipline.  Discipline 
Is  too  often  tagged  as  conformity.  Webster 
defines  it  as  teaching  and  instruction,  but  it 
is  far  more  than  this.  Discipline,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  is  the  training  of  the  mind, 
the  willingness  to  take  the  hard  right  In- 
stead of  the  easy  wrong — to  resist  the  blan- 
dishments of  cheapness  in  favor  of  goodness 
for  the  sake  of  goodness. 
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Discipline  In  college  comes  from  a  variety 
of  directions — eometlmes  from  mathematics 
or  from  pliUosopby,  botli  of  which  shov  the 
perfect  working  fonn.  or  scxnetlmes  from  the 
physical  or  chemical  sciences  which  show  the 
wonderful  orderliness  of  nature.  ;. 

The  synthesis  of  all  these  combined  Is  the 
discipline  of  thought  and  mind  which 
evolves  Into  character  or  basic  goodness  or 
virtue.  The  distillation  of  all  the  precise 
sciences  leads  to  an  orderliness  of  mind  and 
habit  which  in  the  end  becomes  the  mental 
discipline  which  Is  the  stuff  of  character. 
Thus,  it  seems  to  me.  these  rigid  sciences 
—and  I  was  always  very  bad  in  them — ^run 
together  eventually  Into  the  second  great 
virtue  of  discipline.  Here  at  Dniry  our 
graduates  have  disciplined  minds.  , 

The  third  virtue  of  which  I  speak  Is  com- 
passion. I  once  asked  a  very  great  chvirch- 
man  what  he  considered  the  greatest  virtue, 
and  he  replied,  "Humility  •  •  •  and  tf  you 
ask  me  for  the  second,  third  and  fourth. 
I  should  say  for  each  'humility,  humility, 
bumlllty." 

Translated  into  every  day  action,  hiunllity 
becomes,  it  seems  to  me,  a  fellowship  of  feel- 
ing, a  compassionate  love  of  mankind.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  be  truly  great  citizens 
unless  we  have  compjassion,  which  is  the  op- 
posite of  Intolerance. 

General  MacArthtu-  had  compassion  toward 
the  Japanese  or  else  he  coiild  not  have  con- 
verted a  vicious  foe  Into  a  loyal  and  faithful 
friend.  In  a  later  day,  I  detest  the  Russians 
and  all  forms  of  dictatorships  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul  and  mind,  yet  I  recognize  that 
somewhere,  without  acconunedatlon  or  ap- 
peasement, we  must  work  out  a  way  of  living 
with  them  for  a  better  world.  My  own  view 
Is  that  this  comes  from  strength,  righteous- 
ness and  Justice,  not  from  appeasement,  but 
the  broad  virtue  must  be,  it  seems  to  me, 
compassion. 

We  learn  compassion  from  the  lessons  of 
history.  We  see  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires 
and  of  nations  and  of  peoples.  The  lessons 
of  the  past  teach  us  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  present  and  light  the  way 
toward  a  better  future  if  we  are  but  wise 
enough  to  appreciate  them. 

We  leam  compassion  In  the  priceless  writ- 
ings of  literature.  Who  can  read  the  clos- 
ing lines  of  one  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing's great  sonnets  and  not  feel  the  essence 
of  compassion  when  she  said:  "And  when  I 
sue  God  for  myself.  He  hears  that  name  of 
thine  and  sees  within  my  eyes  the  tears  of 
two:"  She  was  talking  of  one,  but  it  is  this 
same  feeling  which  the  truly  compyasslonate 
person  translates  into  a  love  of  the  best  of 
mankind. 

Who  cannot  feel  a  broadening  of  the  spirit 
when  he  remembers  Tennyson's  beautiful 
song:  "Now  folds  the  lUy  all  her  sweetness 
up  and  slips  Into  the  bosom  of  the  lake.  So 
fold  thyself,  my  dearest,  thou.  Into  my  bosom 
and  be  lost  in  me."  Literature,  truly  great 
literature,  is  the  beginning  of  compassion. 

Lines  such  as  these  give  a  feeling  not  only 
for  a  person,  but  for  people.  A  love  of  peo- 
ple— a  desire  to  be  of  service  to  God  and 
man — the  realization  that  man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone — is  one  of  the  great  attributes 
which  we  must  and  do  instill  in  our  students. 

St.  Francis  said,  "It  is  In  giving  that  we 
receive.  It  is  in  forgiving  that  we  are  par- 
doned." These  are  among  the  elements  of 
the  educated  man  and  woman  of  this  day. 
The  person  who  lives  for  himself  and  self- 
ishly, no  matter  how  successful,  leads  a  cold 
and  narrow  life.  The  man  of  compassion,  of 
humility  and  action,  of  unselfish  virtue,  of 
sharing  God's  blessings  with  those  lees  for- 
tunate and  well-endowed  is  the  complete 
man.  This  compassion  for  mankind  and  de- 
sire for  service  must  be  an  indispensable  end 
product  of  a  Drury  education. 

Finally  there  Is  courage.  Any  other  vir- 
tue Is  unvalllng  without  courage  for  It  Is 
the  Implementation  of  every  good  deed  and 


every  good  desire.  Courage,  in  part,  la  a 
knowledge  of  virtue  and  a  willingness  to  Im.- 
plement  it.  Courage  is  knowing  right  from 
wrong  and  following  the  course  of  right. 
Courage  Is  taking  the  part  of  the  underdog 
when  the  underdog  is  right.  Courage  is  also 
not  being  deterred  from  speaking  for  the  maj- 
ority when  the  minority  wrongly  assails  It — a 
virtue  too  frequently  forgotten  In  these  days. 

Henry  van  Dyke  defined  coiu^ge  In  a  defini- 
tion which  has  special  meaning  to  college 
people  when  he  said,  "Courage  is  virtue 
which  the  young  cannot  spare.  To  lose  it 
is  to  grow  old  before  your  time.  It  Is  bet- 
ter to  make  a  thousand  mistakes  and  to 
suffer  a  thousand  defeats  tSian  to  run  away 
from  a  battle." 

Theodore  Roosevelt  said  that  battling  for 
the  right  is  the  ultimate  good.  Courage 
is  a  neglected  virtue  In  the  present  age 
when  so  many  of  ovu-  leaders  test  the  wind 
of  public  opinion  before  they  take  a  stand, 
completely  forgetting  the  basic  correctness 
of  an  issue.  They  are  too  much  like  the 
would-be  patriot  of  the  n-ench  Revolution 
who  said,  "I  must  see  where  the  mob  has 
gone  -and  find  them  for  I  am  their  leader." 

Without  courage,  whether  it  Is  an  indi- 
vidual's or  a  nation's,  there  can  be  no  suc- 
cess, whatever  the  other  virtues  one  pos- 
sesses. I  like  to  think  that  here  at  Drury, 
courage  is  a  distillate  of  our  educational 
process  and  is  the  active  Ingredient  of  re- 
ligior,  discipline,  and  compassion. 

In  man's  struggle  to  free  himself  from 
savagery  he  developed  Institutions  which 
placed  restraints  upon  his  conduct.  These 
Include  such  institutions  ac  the  church,  the 
family,  social  pressures,  due  regard  for  the 
opinions  of  others,  the  rules  of  conduct  de- 
rived from  natural  law,  a<lherence  to  man- 
ners to  avoid  private  frictions,  and  the  epics 
of  truthfulness  so  that  man's  word  is  his 
bond. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  Institutions  and 
traditions  which  man  has  adopted  and 
culmlnantly  established  in  his  own  interest 
These  are  the  rungs  In  the  ladder  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

At  the  basis  of  all  this  are  religion, 
discipline,  compassion,  and  coiu'age.  When 
these  standards  of  conduct  have  been  ne- 
glected, great  civilizations  bave  failed.  You 
need  read  no  further  than  Gibbon's  "De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  to  see 
how  the  greatest  civilization  In  the  history 
of  the  world  up  to  that  time  fell — not  be- 
cause It  was  overwhelmed  from  without 
but  because  it  was  rotten  ttom  within. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  as  a  nation  in  these 
days  it  will  not  be  throu^  force  of  arms, 
though  we  must  maintain  such  strength  that 
no  one  will  dare  to  attack  us. 

We  shall  not  succeed  throrugh  wars,  for  the 
horror  of  another  war  would  drown  out  life 
on  this  planet  as  we  know  It  today. 

We  must  succeed,  and  I  am  quoting  again: 
"Through  a  spiritual  recrudescence  and  Im- 
provenaient  of  hmnan  character." 

A  nation  is  no  stronger  than  its  component 
parts — the  Individual,  the  family,  the  com- 
mxmity,  the  State.  It  all  must  start  with 
the  Individual.  Our  Job  at  Driu-y  is  to  pro- 
duce worthy  Individuals  who,  singly  and  col- 
lectively, wiU  produce  the  better  State. 

This,  In  the  last  analysis,  is  why  we  edu- 
cate ovir  yoiuig  men  and  women.  This  Is 
why  parents  save  and  sacrifice  to  send  them 
to  fine  church-related  Institutions  like 
Drury  when,  for  far  less  expense,  they  could 
send  them  to  other  Institutions,  but  per- 
haps without  tb*  advantages  we  have  here. 

Because  these  parents  chArge  us  with  pro- 
ducing young  men  and  women  who  can  be 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow,  we  must  eqtiip 
these  fine  young  people  to  take  a  meaning- 
ful place  by  instilling  in  them  wisdom  and 
understanding  based  on  the  virtues  of  re- 
ligion, discipline,  compassion,  and  courage. 

I  think  Drury  has  done  well  in  Instilling 
these  virtues  in  the  past.    I  look  forward 


with  confidence  to  the  administration  of  Dr. 
Earnest  Brandenburg  to  continue  to  grow  in 
a  great  tradition. 


lodependence  Day  of  Cameroon 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW   TOSS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  5,  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Cameroon 
celebrated  the  fifth  anniversary  of  her 
independence.  Since  the  89th  Congress 
had  not  yet  convened,  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity,  belatedly,  to  extend  warm 
felicitations  on  this  occasion  to  His  Ex- 
cellency Ahmadou  Ahidjo,  the  President 
of  Cameroon;  and  to  His  Excellency 
Jacques  Kuoh  Moukouri,  the  Cameroon 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Cameroonlan  Independence  Day  falls 
on  January  1,  for  on  that  day  5  years  apro 
most  of  the  4  million  Cameroonians  pro- 
claimed their  Independence  and  estab- 
lished the  Cameroon  Republic.  But  the 
birth  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Camer- 
oon and  the  complete  independence  for 
all  Cameroonians  did  not  take  place  until 
the  union  of  Southern  Cameroon  with 
the  Cameroon  Republic  on  October  l, 
1961.  Since  the  earlier  date,  that  Is, 
since  January  1.  1960,  however,  Camer- 
oonians have  been  masters  of  their  fate 
In  their  fertile,  sunny  land,  and  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  freedom. 

Prom  the  time  of  Its  birth  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Cameroon  has  had  its  prob- 
lems and  difficulties,  but  happily  we  can 
say  that  at  least  some  of  these  have  been 
solved  and  others  ^re  being  dealt  with 
in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  manner  among 
contending  groups.  Some  of  these  seem- 
ingly difficult  problems  were  solved  be- 
cause Cameroonians  were  fortunate  in 
having  intelligent,  educated,  and  dedi- 
cated leaders.  In  the  difficult  and  deli- 
cate task  of  bringing  about  the  union  of 
British  Southern  Cameroons  with  tlie 
Cameroon  Republic  the  part  played  by 
Ahmadou  Ahidjo,  the  patient  and  skill- 
ful President  of  the  Federal  Republic, 
proved  of  supreme  Importance.  Nor  was 
his  role  in  establishing  a  federal  govern- 
ment based  on  democratic  principles  Is 
less  praiseworthy.  The  draft  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  providing  for  a  strong 
president  and  a  National  Federal  Assem- 
bly was  probably  his  brain  child,  though 
he  did  not  give  the  appearance  that  his 
views  on  such  important  matters  should 
prevail.  However,  his  sound  and  practi- 
cal advice  was  taken,  and  fortunately 
proved  both  workable  and  wise. 

As  the  result  of  such  a  well-suited  con- 
stitution, and  also  because  of  their  will- 
ingness to  seek  counsels  among  their 
experienced  and  matured  leaders,  the 
Federated  Republic  of  Cameroon  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  stable  of  the  new 
African  coimtries.  Its  economic  recov- 
ery has  been  steady  and  quite  rapid.  The 
Government  has  constantly  pursued  a 
policy  of  assisting  the  development  of  ag- 
riculture.    The   production    of    cocoa, 


Cameroon's  chief  cash-earning  crop,  has 
been  increased  while  the  expansion  of 
coffee  plantations  has  been  encouraged. 
On  the  International  political  scene 
Cameroon's  status  is  high.  It  holds  a 
central  position  In  the  French-speaking 
Union  of  African  and  Malagasy  States, 
and  with  the  formation  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity,  Cameroon  has  be- 
come a  stanch  supporter  of  continent- 
wide  cooperation.  Cameroon's  relations 
with  the  United  States  have  been  on  the 


That  is  the  overriding  crlta"ion  by  which  our 
foreign  poUcies  and  actions  musrt  be  tested. 

Mr.  Acheson  recognizes  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  moral  question  here,  and  he 
meets  it  heiid  on.  If  his  strategic  approach 
sounds  like  saying  the  end  justlfles  the 
means,  his  answer  is  that  in  foreign  affairs 
only  the  end  can  Justify  the  means.  Not 
J\ist  any  ends  or  any  means;  but  If  the  pur- 
pose Is  the  preservation  and  strengthening 
of  freedom,  then  It  can  require  national  ac- 
tion beyond  what  Is  accepted  as  ethical 
conduct  among  Individuals. 

Nationfe,  the  Secretary  reminds  us,  are  not 


best  of  terms.     We  have  extended  bllat-Xindlvldvfels,  ^nd  a  good  part  of  our  foreign 

iLaW     policy  grief  stenas  from  an  attempt  to  trans- 


eral  assistance,  as  well  as  multilateral 
through  the  United  Nations  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community.  In  all 
this  the  sole  aim  of  this  great  Republic 
has  been  to  help  in  the  growth  and 
strengthening  of  the  Federated  Republic 
of  Cameroon  as  a  steadying  force  in  the 
turbulent  African  Continent. 

On  the  fifth  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence day  I  wish  Cameroonians  peace 
and  prosperity. 


When  Ends  Justify  Means 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  5,  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dean 
Acheson,  former  Secretary  of  State, 
seems  to  have  come  up  with  a  very  sound 
criticism  of  our  present  foreign  policy  as 
reviewed  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
December  11, 1964. 

The  article  follows: 

When  Ends  Justitt  Means 

It's  a  rare  day  when  anyone  cuts  through 
the  delusions  surrounding  foreign  policy  so 
cleanly  as  did  Dean  Acheson  in  his  speech  at 
Amherst  this  week.  The  former  Secretary 
of  State's  dissection  deserves  the  thoughtf\il 
attention  of  the  present  occupant  of  that 
post,  his  superior  in  the  White  Hoxise  and 
all  others  concerned  about  America's  direc- 
tion in  the  world. 

All  the  more  so  because  the  election  cam- 
paign, which  promised  an  airing  of  foreign- 
policy  fundamentals,  bogged  down  on  this 
along  with  other  Issues.  Since  then  about 
the  only  notable  attempt  at  analysis  h£is 
been  an  address  by  former  Ambassador  to 
India  John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  in  which  he 
preached  far-reaching  accommodation  of  the 
CGinmunists  for  the  sake  of  peace,  the  pres- 
ervation "not  of  our  way  of  life  but  of  life 
Itself." 

Mr.  Acheson's  discussion  lacks  the  reckless 
overtones  many  found  in  Senator  Goldwater, 
but  it  Is  far  tougher  than  the  Galbraithlan 
raushiness.  As  though  in  answer  to  Gal- 
bralth, Acheson  roundly  asserts  a  duty  "to 
preserve  values  outside  the  contour  of  our 
skins,  and  at  the  expense  of  forgoing  much 
that  is  desired  and  pleasant,  including — it 
mriy  be — our  own  fortunes  and  lives." 

Such  forthrightness  rings  refreshingly,  in 
these  "better  Red  than  dead"  days,  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  It  is  close  to 
the  essence  of  Mr.  Acheson's  message:  What 
he  caUs  his  strategic  approach  means  that 
the  object  of  foreign  policy  is  not  peace  at 
any  price,  not  accommodation  of  the  Com- 
munists merely  in  the  hope  of  peace;  rather, 
it  is  to  preserve  and  foster  an  environment 
in  which  free  societies  may  exist  and  flourish. 


late  individual  moral  standards  into  national 
policy;  the  result  is  visually  not  morality  but 
moralizing  and  sloganeering.  In  fact,  a  gov- 
ernment's foreign  decisions  "are  not  helped 
by  considering  them  In  terms  of  sharing, 
brotherly  love,  the  Golden  Rule,  or  inducing 
our  citizens  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
The  determining  factor  shoiild  be  how  the 
decisions  bear  upon  major  objectives. 

Consider,  then,  the  use  and  threat  of  force, 
not  normaUy  condoned  among  Individuals 
and  condemned  for  governments  by  the  Uni- 
ted Nations  Charter.  Yet  the  Communists 
have  used  force  or  the  threat  of  force  when- 
ever they  thought  they  could  get  away  with 
it.  They  would  neatly  tie  our  hands,  pro- 
claiming their  right  to  supoprt  wars  of  lib- 
eration like  the  ghastly  rebellion  the  Congo 
while  we  are  obligingly  of  refrain  from  any 
action  in  the  defense  of  freedom. 

"Is  it  moral,"  Mr.  Acheson  asks,  "to  deny 
ourselves  the  xise  of  force  in  all  circumstances 
when  our  adversaries  employ  it,  under  handy 
excuses,  whenever  it  seems  useful  to  tip  the 
scales  of  power  against  every  value  we  think 
of  as  moral  and  as  making  life  worth  liv- 
ing?" To  him.  and  to  us,  it  seems  a  bad  and 
stupid  bargain,  and  very  likely  Unmoral  as 
well. 

'<rhe  great  virtue  of  the  Acheson  approach, 
we  think,  is  exactly  this  somewhat  old- 
fashtqned  emphasis  on  values  that  are  worth 
fightlag  for  and  if  need  be  dsring  for.  In 
the  campaign  any  such  suggestion  was 
scorned  as  too  "simplistic"  fc^*  a  complicated 
and  nuclear-armed  world;  to  a  ProfessOT  Oal- 
braith  it  evidently  is  \inrealistic. 

We  suspect  that  the  truth  is  more  nearly 
the  other  way  around :  Foreign -policy  think- 
ing in  this  country  has  become  so  Infected 
with  fear  and  doubt  and  irrevelant  moraliz- 
ing that  it  has  confused  and  even  paralyzed 
decisions  and  obscured  the  essentially  simple 
purpose  of  policy.  If  the  pvirpose  is  con- 
tinued freedom  for  ourselves  and  help  for 
others  wanting  freedom,  it  cannot  be  well 
served  by  putting  peace  above  all. 

A  firmer  adherence  to  the  fundamental 
purpose  is  luilikely  to  entaU  any  more  risk 
of  war  than  we  now  face.  It  may  be  we  have 
already  risked  too  much  tor  iUuslons  of 
peace — that  hope  of  preserving  not  our  way 
of  life  but  life  itself.  If  so,  Mr.  Acheson 
in  the  wisdom  of  years  has  sharply  called  xta 
all  back  to  first  principles. 


Representative  Philip  J.   Philbin  Nomi- 
nates Speaker  John  W.  McCormack 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  uassachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1965 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday.  January  2,  1965,  In  the  House 
Democratic  caucus  held  here,  it  was  the 


privilege  of  the  Members  on  this  side  to 
hear  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
the  Third  Massachusetts  Congressional 
District  [Mr.  Philbin]  deliver  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  addresses  and  tributes  ever 
uttered  on  such  occasion  when  he  nomi- 
nated for  the  continuing  speakership  of 
this  House,  ovu-  beloved  and  revered  col- 
league from  Massachusetts,  the  Honor- 
able John  W.  McCormack.    Of  course, 
the   nomination  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved  and   yesterday   we   wisely   and 
formally  reelected  Speaker  McCormack. 
AH  of  us  agree  with  and  share  in  the 
sentiments  so  ably  expressed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  Congress- 
man Philbin,  as  he  summarized  the  tre- 
mendous public  service  record  of  our 
great  Speaker  and  reviewed  the  remark- 
able talents  of  his  brilliant  mind  and 
courageous  heart,  which  have  endeared 
him  to  all  who  have  ever  served  with  him 
and   which   assuer   that  the  name  of 
Speaker  McCormack  will  be  forever  an 
inspiring  byword  in  the  legislative  history 
of  this  Nation. 

A  great  many  Members,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  here  asked  me  to  intercede 
with  my  very  dear  and  esteemed  friend 
and  colleague  from  the  Third  Massachu- 
setts District  for  the  purpose  of  having 
his  eloquent  address  included  in  the 
permanent  Record.  He  graciously  con- 
sented to  p>ermit  me  to  introduce  it  into 
the  Record  and  Congressman  Philbin's 
nomination  speech  follows: 
Congressman  Phtt.tp  J.  Piolbin's  Speech 
Nominating  Speaks  McCormack 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  caucvis, 
the  great  man.  whom  I  have  the  honor,  priv- 
Uege,  and  pleasure  of  nominating  today 
siu-ely  needs  no  encomium.  The  gleaming 
record  of  brilliant,  outstanding  service  and 
achievement,  which  he  has  made  in  a  life- 
time of  devoted,  distinguished  contributions 
to  the  weU -being  and  advancement  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world,  is  too  well  known  and 
too  widely  acknowledged  to  require  either 
comment  or  elucidation. 

This  man  is  indeed  cast  in  an  heroic  mold, 
blessed  by  the  Creates  with  great  abilities 
and  talents,  tested  In  the  criicible  of  long 
experience,  deeply  dedicated  to  mankind,  to 
Justice  and  the  nile  of  law,  rich  In  all  those 
attributes  of  humaneness  and  sympathetic 
understanding  that  make  for  lofty  service  to 
the  i>eople. 

The  greatness,  the  goodness,  the  lovable 
qualities,  the  zeal  for  great  accomplishment, 
the  work  and  achievements  of  this  man  are 
manifest  to  all  Members  of  the  Hoiise,  to 
the  Nation,  to  the  world. 

A  man  erf  humble  beginnings  and  humble 
spirit,  and  profound  religious  faith,  this 
Ulxistrious  son  of  Massachusetts  Is  haUed 
on  every  side  and  every  quarter  of  this 
country  and  the  world.  His  Impressive  dig- 
nity, impartiality,  fairness,  sagacity,  loyalty, 
and  the  outstanding  distinction  with  whicb 
he  has  conducted  the  affairs  of  this  House 
are  widely  recognized  and  appreciated. 

He  wUl  go  down  In  history  as  one  of  our 
greatest  Speakers.  His  keen  insight  into  every 
facet  of  the  work  of  Congress  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, his  superb  knowledge  of  the  great 
public  questions  with  which  the  Congress  is 
reqvilred  to  deal,  his  tact,  his  diplomacy,  his 
skill,  his  invariable  cooperation,  his  innate 
hvmianeness,  his  high  aspirations,  his  pro- 
gressive poUtical  philosophy,  and  his  strong, 
vibrant,  inspiring  leadership  have  left  a 
permanent  Imprint  upon  this  body  and  upon 
the  course  of  history. 

The  notable  success  which  he  has  achieved 
in  leading  the  House  In  theea  critical  times 
has  won  for  Mm  the  greatest  respect,  highest 
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admiration,  widest  acclaim  and  deepest 
gratitude. 

How  f  ortimate  we  are  In  tliese  tineasy  days 
to  have  such  a  richly  experienced,  warm- 
hearted, forward-looking  and  effective  leader 
at  the  helm,  gtildlng  the  affairs  of  this  great, 
deliberative  body  with  wisdom  and  sound 
Judgments  toward  the  cherished  goals,  which 
the  American  people  and  this  Nation  have 
set.  to  bring  our  ship  of  state  through  un- 
certainties and  challenges  of  the  hour  Into 
the  calmer  waters  of  peace,  human  better- 
ment, and  progress  for  our  land  and  for  the 
nations  and  peoples  of  the  earth. 

This  dear  colleague  truly  touches  oui 
hearts.    He  Inspires  our  confidence. 

And  together  with  his  gracious,  charming 
wife,  an  Inspiration  and  partner  in  his  life 
and  career,  he  holds  our  deepest  affection. 

Fm-  my  esteemed  colleagues  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation,  and  for  myself,  I 
am  very  proud  and  greatly  pleased  and 
honored  to  place  in  nomination  in  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  for  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
name  of  a  very  great  American,  a  coiirageous 
leader,  our  beloved,  distinguished  Speaker 
and    friend,    the    Honorable   John    W.    Mc- 

CORMACK. 


Social  Sccnrity 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  4, 1965 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  as 
we  face  what  must  be  a  momentous 
future  on  this  first  day  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, our  first  responsibility  is  to  remedy 
what  many  of  us  believe  was  the  gravest 
deficiency  of  the  88th  Congress — the 
failure  to  complete  action  on  legislation 
to  improve  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Accordingly,  I  have  today  introduced 
a  bill  which  is  identical  to  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House  last  July  29.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  has  already  considered  and  recom- 
mended this  legislation,  will  report  it 
favorably  as  soon  as  possible  and  there- 
by expedite  the  process  of  doing  justice 
to  the  millions  of  Americans  who  are  de- 
pendent, in  whole  or  in  part,  on  the  in- 
come from  social  security. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  should 
be  a  matter  of  the  first  priority  for  this 
Congress.  The  need  for  the  modest  5- 
percent  benefit  Increases — ^which  would 
be  the  first  since  1958 — and  the  other  im- 
portant changes  which  the  bill  would 
make  has  been  thoroughly  established. 
By  virtue  of  the  wide  bipartisan  majority 
by  which  the  bill  was  first  approved  and 
the  endorsement  of  the  liberalization  of 
the  social  security  program  by  both 
major  political  parties,  we  have  made 
In  effect  a  moral  commitment  to  enact 
this  legislation  without  further  delay. 

Additional  justification  for  immediate 
passage  of  the  legislation  has  just  been 
provided  by  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security.  This  report  establishes  both 
that  the  social  security  program  is 
soundly  financed  and  that  benefit  in- 
creases should  be  provided.  Indeed,  the 
report  makes  a  number  of  Important 
recommendations  for  further  benefit  im- 


provements, changes  in  the  contribution 
rates,  extension  of  coverage,  and  a  pos- 
sible new  method  of  financing  the  pro- 
posed hospital  insurance  for  the  elderly 
program  which  deserve  careful  consider- 
ation by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

I  would  hope,  however,  that  while  the 
newer  proposals  are  being  studied,  the 
committee  and  the  Congress  could  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  business  of  en- 
acting the  bill  we  already  have.  The  peo- 
ple who  need  and  would  benefit  from  this 
bill  have  lost  3  months  of  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  Justice,  it 
seems  to  me,  requires  that  we  delay  no 
longer. 

Four  of  the  provisions  in  this  social 
security  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  especially 
Important.  The  5  percent  across-the- 
board  increase  In  cash  benefits  will  help 
to  meet  the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
since  the  last  such  adjustment  was  made 
in  1958.  The  liberalization  of  eligibility 
requirements  will  qualify  for  limited 
benefits  approximately  600,000  persons 
age  72  or  older  whose  covered  employ- 
ment under  social  security  has  been  In- 
sufiBcient  under  present  law.  The  con- 
tinuation of  benefits  for  dependent  chU- 
dren  from  the  present  cutoff  age  of  18  to 
22  for  those  who  stay  in  school  or  col- 
lege will  provide  significant  encourage- 
ment for  about  275,000  boys  and  girls 
to  obtain  better  educations.  Finally,  the 
optional  provision  of  benefits  to  widows 
at  age  60  will  introduce  an  element  of 
flexibility  which  can  help  relieve  much 
hardship. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  not  reduce 
the  need  for  consideration  of  further  Im- 
provements in  the  social  security  system. 
But  it  will  represent  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  the  continuing  work  of  making 
social  security  more  fair  and  humane  and 
more  responsive  to  the  special  needs  of 
older  people,  widows,  anfl  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

I  have  also  reintroduced,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  bill  to  revise  the  present  retirement  test 
for  social  security  purposes,  which  would 
permit  beneficiaries  to  earn  up  to  $^00 
a  year — or  $3,600  In  the  case  of  widows 
with  minor  chilcjren — without  losing  so- 
cial security  benefits.  This  Is  a  bill  I 
have  sponsored  ever  since  1957  and  as 
each  year  passes  the  need  for  raising  the 
present  completely  inadequate  limit  of 
$1,200  a  year  becomes  more  evident.  I 
hope  that  with  the  soundness  of  the  so- 
cial security  system  having  been  demon- 
strated again  we  can  move  to  correct  this 
frequently  painful  Inequity. 


Independence  Day  of  Burma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  5,  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, Burma  celebrated  the  17th  anniver- 
sary of  her  independence,  and  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  warm 


felicitations  to  His  Excellency  Gea 
Ne  Win  and  the  Burmese  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  His  Excellency  On 
Sein. 

The  Union  of  Burma  came  into  exist- 
ence on  January  4,  1&48,  and  from  that 
day  on  the  Burmese  have  enjoyed  their 
own  sovereign  and  Independent  state. 
Thus  they  have  been  in  the  community 
of  free  and  sovereign  states  for  16  years, 
and  dui-ing  that  relatively  short  time 
they  have  given  a  creditable  account  of 
themselves  on  many  fronts.  In  the  dif- 
ficult art  of  government  their  leaders 
have  been  very  careful  and  cautious,  and 
they  have  jealously  guarded,  untU  very 
recently,  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment set  up  by  a  liberal  constitution. 
That  constitution  provided  for  a  presi- 
dent, a  cabinet  and  a  parliament.  For 
more  than  a  decade  the  constitution 
served  the  purpose  of  the  state  well 
Since  1958,  however,  there  have  been  dis- 
turbances which  have  upset  the  imeasy 
balance  maintained  by  rival  factions. 
From  that  year  on  one  person  has  dom- 
inated the  politics  of  the  coimtry.  On 
October  29  of  that  year  Gen.  Ne  Win 
took  over  the  government.  In  the  sub- 
sequent elections  he  lost  out,  but  then 
he  managed  to  come  to  the  top  again, 
and  since  1962  he  has  governed  Burma 
through  his  own  revolutionary  council 
under  his  personal  chairmanship. 

Gen.  Ne  Win's  aim  of  establishing 
a  socialist  state  is  being  realized  by  the 
nationalization  of  numerous  Industrial 
establishments,  banking,  rice  trade,  min- 
ing, and  some  manufacturing  industries. 

Agricultural  yields  of  rice,  millet  and 
cotton  have  been  on  the  Increase.  Ex- 
ports of  milled  rice  and  raw  rubber,  as 
well  as  raw  cotton  have  also  increased, 
thus  easing  financial  strains  on  Burma's 
supply  of  hard  currency.  With  Its  stra- 
tegic geographic  postion,  and  with  It^ 
22  million  population,  Burma  Is  destined 
to  play  an  important  role  In  the  affairs 
of  southeast  Asia.  On  the  17th  anni- 
versary of  their  Independence  day  we 
wish  them  peace  and  prosperity  in  this 
important  role. 


President  Johnson's  State  of  the  Union 
Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  5,  1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress last  night  was  a  very  constructive 
and  forward-looking  program  as  befits 
our  Nation  in  the  tasks  facing  it  in  the 
years  ahead.  It  is  a  blueprint  for  ac- 
tion to  maintain  America  strong  and 
secure,  to  promote  peace  in  the  world  and 
economic  prosperity  at  home. 

I  believe  that  the  89th  Congress  wifl 
enact  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  outlined  in  his  state  oi 
the  Union  address.    His  observation  that 
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the  state  of  the  Union  is  "free  and  rest- 
less, growing   and  full  of   hope"   Is  so, 
very  true  of  present-day  America  and 
should  serve  as  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  encouragement  to  our  people. 

The  President's  address  marks  the  be- 
giiming  of  what  we  all  hope  will  prove  to 
be  a  highly  successfiil  program  in  the 
interests  of  our  Nation  and  the  world. 
I  was  deeply  impressed  with  his  pres- 
entation. He  has  again  shown  that 
he  is  a  most  capable  leader  and  a  man 
who  has  a  profound  understanding  of 
the  Nation's  problems.  His  confident 
mood,  his  determination,  and  his  leader- 
ship abiUty  should  prove  most  reassui'- 
ing  to  the  American  people  in-  these 
crucial  times. 


Main  Points  of  State  of  the  Common- 
wealth Message  by  Gov.  William  W. 
Scranton  Before  the  Joint  Opening 
Session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture, Tuesday,  January  5, 1%S 

X  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  4, 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
"biarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Gov.  William  W. 
Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania,  before  the 
joint  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature, January  5, 1965: 

Two  winters  ago  a  new  beginning  was  made 
In  Pennsylvania. 

The  issue  before  us  then  was  the  issue  of 
achieving  greatness.  Greatness  for  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Greatness.  An  echo  from  the  past?  Or 
a  whisper  of  tlie  future? 

Does  it  belong  only  in  the  past,  with  Wil- 
liam Penn  writing  on  the  cold  stone  tablefe 
of  history?  Or  Is  It  here  and  now,  in  the 
effort  required  by  John  Doe,  an  average 
citizen  of  modern  Pennsylvania,  to  find  a 
Job  or  to  get  his  chUdren  through  school? 

And  for  politicians,  what  does  greatness 
mean?  An  easy  word  or  a  bard  promise? 
Something  to  talk  about,  or  something  to 
do? 

Is  it  worth  a  vote  for  education,  for  mental 
health,  for  law  enforcement,  for  all  those 
things  about  which  everybody  seems  to  care — 
until  somebody  mentions  taxes? 

What  is  greatness?  What  is  it  worth? 
Where  do  you  find  it?  How  do  you  make  it 
happen? 

Those  were  unanswered  questions  for  us 
two  winters  ago  when  Pennsylvania  made 
a  new  beginning. 

.'Mmost  10  out  of  every  100  Pennsylvania 
workers  could  not  find  Jobs.  And,  in  per- 
centage terms,  for  every  two  people  In  the 
N'uUon  as  a  whole  who  could  not  find  work, 
there  were  three  In  Pennsylvania. 

And  now.  two  winters  later,  after  civil 
service,  after  unemplo3rment  compensation, 
after  our  programs  for  education,  and  hu- 
mr-n  services,  and  conservation,  and  Indus- 
trial development. 

Now.  two  winters  later,  I  stand  here  to  re- 
port to  you  on  the  state  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 


Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, it  Is  a  pleas\ire  to  report  that  Penn- 
sylvania has  turned  the  comer. 

The  greatness  of  o\ir  past  bas  become  s 
promise  for  our  future.  Now  we  need  not 
dream  of  greatness.  Now  we  may  grasp  it. 
To  be  specific,  the  condition  of  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  o\ir  Commonwealth  today 
Is  good. 

Pennsylvania's  rate  of  unemployment  has 
been  cut  almost  In  half  from  what  it  was 
when  we  began  two  winters  ago. 

To  put  It  another  way:  Right  now,  nearly 
220,000  more  Pennsylvfuilans  have  Jobs  than 
had  Jobs  In  January  of  1963. 

Announcement  was  made  In  1964  alone  of 
765  new  or  expanded  Industrial  plants,  up  12 
percent  from  the  year  before  we  began. 

Travel  within  Pennsylvania  by  tourists 
during  1964  Increased  20  percent  over  the 
previous  years. 

Bank  deposits,  a  traditional  economic  yard- 
stick, are  $1  billion  higher  than  they  were  a 
year  ago. 

Best  of  all,  during  the  past  2  years  the 
economy  In  Pennsylvania  has  been  growing 
faster  than  the  total  national  econc«ny.  In- 
dustrial production  In  Pennsylvania  for  Octo- 
ber of  1964  showed  a  12-percent  Increase  over 
the  previous  year,  while  national  production 
during  the  same  period  increased  only  a  bit 
more  than  4  percent. 

And  Pennsylvanlans  have  been  going  back 
to  work  In  proportionately  greater  numbers 
than  have  other  Americans. 

By  October  of  this  past  year,  Pennsylvania's 
unemployment  rate,  which  had  been  9.6  per- 
cent when  we  began,  had  tumbled  to  the 
amazingly  low  figure  of  4.3  percent.  And  lis- 
ten to  this:  That  was  lower  than  the  na- 
tional rate  of  unemployment.  This  was  the 
first  year  In  the  history  of  modem  record- 
keeping that  Pennsylvania's  unemplos^ment 
rate  figured  lower  than  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

Truly,  then,  Pennsylvania  Is  on  the  way 
back  to  the  top,  to  days  of  greatness,  to  her 
rightful  place  as  leader  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  I 
report  to  you  further  that  the  condition  at 
the  State  government  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  also  good. 

Our  financial  picture  Is  strong  and  healthy. 

Within  3  weeks,  I  will  present  for  your 
consideration  the  general  fund  budget  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

If  current  trends  continue,  we  will  pro- 
duce a  substantial  surplus  for  the  second 
straight  year. 

I  would  remind  you  that  this  will  mark 
the  first  time  since  the  Korean  war  period 
that  any  administration  has  been  able  to 
show  a  surplus  for  two  consecutive  budgets. 
This  achievement  has  been  made  possible 
through  the  application  of  sound  business 
methods  to  the  operation  of  State  govern- 
ment and  careful  pruning  of  departmental 
expenditures,  as  well  as  through  the  health 
of  our  economy. 

This  budget  document  will  be  significant, 
not  only  because  It  will  be  balanced  fiscally, 
but  because  It  will  provide  for  more  balanced 
progress  for  Pennsylvania. 

It  win  provide  for  greater  levels  of  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  In  every 
major  area  of  governmental  activity.  I  am 
convinced  that  such  a  balanced  approach 
Is  what  our  State  most  needs.  Our  needs  are 
great  In  so  many  areas  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  overemphasize  any  one  field  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  others. 

The  budget,  as  submitted  to  you,  will  pro- 
vide for  this  progress  without  any  Increase 
In  taxes. 

But  It  is  my  responsibility  to  warn  that 
If  expenditures  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion are  increased  by  the  legislature,  or  new 
expenditures  added,  new  taxes  must  be 
enacted  to  pay  for  such  added  costs. 


Reform  of  some  outmoded  features  in  our 
tax  laws  is  now  under  study  within  the  ad- 
ministration. If  this  study  reaches  fruition. 
I  will  send  a  Epecial  message  on  tax  reform 
to  you  at  a  later  date. 

Successful  efforts  at  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy have  made  It  possible  for  lis  to  Increase 
and  Improve  State  government  services,  sc 
that  the  people  are  getting  a  fair  return  on 
their  tax  dollars.  These  services  'are  as  di- 
verse as  the  nature  of  our  State. 

FHrst  are  those  services  that  relate  directly 
to  the  land  Itself. 

The  department  of  agriculture  dtirlng  the 
past  2  years  has  established  Important  new 
services  for  our  farmers,  to  Increase  their 
production  and  therefore  their  profits  In 
commodities  as  different  as  apples,  eggs,  and 
frozen  foods. 

The  new  bituminous  strip  mine  law  is 
nationally  regarded  as  landmark  legislation. 
It  Is  being  enforced  strictly  and  fairly,  and 
has  won  the  admiration  of  conservationists 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  anthracite  strip  mine  law  has  brought 
protection  to  the  anthracite  region  after  years 
of  neglect.  Under  its  provisions,  no  fewer 
than  252  of  the  255  pits  now  in  operation 
will  be  completely  backfilled  with  all  over- 
burden. 

Our  State  parks  continue  to  attract  mil- 
lions of  visitors  to  Pennsylvania  each  year, 
and  to  provide  needed  physical  and  spiritual 
renewal  for  ovir  own  citizens.  In  1964  alone, 
attendance  at  the  State  parks  increased  by 
more  than  1  million.  This  year  we  wlU  open 
three  entirely  new  parks  in  Bedford,  Lan- 
caster, and  Cambria  Coiinties. 

Project  70  has  been  advanced  on  every 
front. 

Probably  the  most  important  of  all  the 
areas  of  service  in  which  the  State  Is  active 
is  that  of  education.  In  this  field,  a  new 
era  was  begiin  In  1963. 

William  Penn  once  wrote:  "If  we  wcjuld 
amend  the  world,  we  should  first  mend  bur- 
selves,  and  teach  our  children  to  bc^^Ot 
what  we  are,  but  what  they  should  be." 

This  Is  the  true  ideal  oi  education.  We 
have  moved  closer  to  its  fulfillment  during 
the  past  3  years. 

The  State  contribution  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts and  toward  teachers'  salaries  have  been 
substantlaUy  Increased.  Faculty  salaries  at 
the  State  colleges  have  been  raised.  The 
Conunonwealth  has  increased  Its  aid  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  by  30  percent. 
And  the  largest-in-hlstory  building  program 
at  the  State  colleges  has  moved  forward  as 
the  general  State  authority  set  a  new  record| 
during  1964  of  $116  mUUon  In  construction 
contract  awards.  e 

Pennsylvanlla's  first  community  college 
has  been  opened  and  three  more  are  on 
the  way  this  year. 

A  new  system  of  area  technical  high 
schools  has  been  launched.  Twelve  of  these 
schools  are  now  operating,  and  eight  more 
are  almost  ready  to  open. 

Five  educational  television  stations  are 
either  operating  or  under  constructlQn. 

Special  education  to  our  handicapped  boys 
and  girls  was  extended  In  1964  to  an  addi- 
tional 17.000  students. 

Pennsylvania's  first  program  for  deserving 
students  seeking  higher  education  was  put 
in  motion.  In  the  first  year  more  than  3,000 
students  have  received  loans. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  a  new  State 
board  of  education  has  been  established  to 
develop  overall  policy  in  both  basic  and 
higher  education  for  our  State. 

Protection  of  the  public  safety  was  the 
first  and  remains  among  the  most  Important 
duties  of  the  State. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  PoUce  by  Decem- 
ber had  conducted  during  1964  more  than 
950  raids  on  vice  and  gambling  racketeers, 
with  more  than  1,700  arrests.  That  was 
almost  five  times  as  many  raids  and  more 
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than  three  times  as  many  arrests  than  in  the 
year  before  this  administration  took  office.  I 
can  promise  you  there  shall  be  no  letup  in 
oxir  war  against  organized  crime,  which 
bleeds  our  economy  and  corrupts  our  young 
■people. 

In  the  fleld  of  hiunan  services,  decisive 
progress  has  been  made  since  1963's  new 
beginning: 

We  have  put  into  operation  the  best  and 
most  liberal  medical  care  for  the  aged  pro- 
gram in  the  entire  Nation. 

Public  assistance  rolls  have  been  reduced 
by  almost  80,000  In  2  years.  Our  unique 
Project  Independence  has  found  employment 
for  3,500  heads  of  families  who  had  been  on 
relief.  Chlselers  have  been  knocked  off  the 
relief  rolls  in  record  numbers.  At  the  same 
time,  for  the  truly  needy  we  have  been  able 
to  offer  more  help.  Including  the  first  in- 
crease in  14  years  for  shelter  allowances. 

Th«  population  of  our  mental  hospitals 
has  gradually  declined  as  more  patients  are 
treated  in  local  clinics.  And  it  Is  a  tremen- 
dous satisfaction  to  report  that  the  heart- 
rending waiting  list  at  Institutions  for  the 
mentally  retarded  has  been  cut  in  half  as 
1,500  additional  beds  have  been  made  avail- 
able. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  signposts  of 
progress  which  have  marked  Pennsylvania's 
march  along  the  road  toward  greatness  since 
the  new  beginning. 

But  now  the  time  has  come  once  again  to 
look  to  the  future,  to  offer  a  blueprint  for 
further  progress,  for  fxirther  greatness  for 
Pennsylvania. 

First  of  all.  I  wish  to  state  clearly  the 
point  of  view^rom  which  this  adminlstra- 
tion  views^thfe  2  years  before  us. 

•rn«  history  of  our  State,  as  we  all  know, 
Is  replete  with  Instances  Ln  which  the  second 
half  of  an  administration  became  a  poaching 
ground  for  tinscr-upulous  politicians,  who 
seemed  to  think  that  though  the  first  2  years 
might  be  for  the  people,  the  second  2  years 
were  for  them. 

That  is  not  going  to  happen  this  time. 
This  administration  will  become  a  lame- 
duck  administration  at  high  noon  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  1967,  and  not  10  seconds  sooner. 

As  we  also  all  know,  the  control  of  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  divided 
during  the  next  2  years  between  two  political 
parties.  The  resiilts  of  such  a  situation  in 
the  past  have  sometimes  been  most  unfor- 
tunate for  the  progress  of  our  people.  Let 
us  not  minimize  the  difflciUties  that  lie 
ahead.  The  temptations  to  place  partisan 
advantage  above  the  common  good  will  be 
manifold.  If  we  do  not  all  exercise  respon- 
sible Judgment,  the  next  2  years  may  be 
simply  a  sparring  period  with  no  real  proe- 
ress  achieved. 

Pennsylvania  cannot  afford-  that  sort  of 
waste  today.  Our  problems  are  too  serious- 
our  opportunities,  too  pressing.  We  must 
progress  every  year.  Of  course,  we  will  some- 
times disagree.  But  where  ccanpromise  and 
reasonable  understanding  among  men  of 
good  will  are  possible,  we  dare  not  permit 
party  Interest  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
higher  interest  of  the  Commonwealth. 

This  administration  will  do  all  in  its  power 
to  work  toward  those  goal^of  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress  that  surely  we  hold  in  com- 
mon. 

The  first  challenge  that  faces  you  in  this 
new  year  is  the  matter  of  court  directed 
reapportionment. 

In  1962  the  general  assembly  reapportioned 
the  State's  congressional  districts  in  keep- 
ing with  State  and  Federal  laws  as  they 
were  understood  at  that  time.  In  1963  the 
assembly  acted  in  the  same  way  to  reappor- 
tion both  houses  of  the  legislature. 

Since  that  time  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  the  doctrine  of  one  man  one 
vote  must  be  rigidly  applied  to  apportion- 
ment of  both  congressional  and  legislative 
districts.    In  general,  these  decisions  seem 
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fair.  A  vote  should  be  worth  Just  as  much, 
whether  it  Is  cast  in  Philadelphia  or  in  our 
most  riu-al  county.  Suoh  has  always  been 
the  case  for  statewide  offices,  and  should  be 
the  case  In  elections  for  Congress  and  for 
at  least  one  house  of  the  legislature. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  there  Is  room  for  con- 
sideration of  factors  other  than  population 
in  apportionment  of  the  second  house,  if  the 
people  of  any  given  State  should  so  desire. 
The  Federal  Government  operates  under 
such  a  plan. 

A  proposed  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  along  these  lines  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  you. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  decision  stands 
as  the  law  of  the  land.  We  must  move 
speedily  to  enact  new  apportionment  laws 
for  the  State  legislature  and  for  our  con- 
gressional districts.  I  have  suggested  that 
a  bipartisan  committee  be  set  up  to  produce 
fair  reapportionment  laws. 

If  you  agree  that  this  is  the  way  to  pro- 
ceed, fine.  If  not,  that  certainly  is  your 
right.  But  I  caution  you  that  any  attempt 
to  proceed  in  less  than  a  bipartisan  way 
forebodes  possible  legislative  failure  to  grasp 
an  opportunity  for  statesmanship  that  is 
rare.  If  it  becJomes  necessary  for  the  court 
to  assume  the  task  of  reapportioning  the 
State,  the  luster  of  the  general  assembly  can- 
not fall  to  be  damaged. 


Contempt  for  the  Constitution 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oi- 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF  l»rw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  4. 1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  149 
Members  of  the  House  recorded  their 
opposition  to  seating  the  5  Members- 
elect  from  Mississippi.  On  January  1, 
1965,  the  Washington  Post  in  an  editorial 
stated :  | 

It  is  high  time  for  Mississippi  to  learn 
that  the  country  is  not  altogether  indifferent 
to  its  contempt  for  the  Constitution. 

After  today's  vote  I  am  sur«  that  the 
country  knows  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  Congressmen  are  deeply  concerned 
over  the  continuation  of  the  unconstitu- 
tional laws  and  actions  of  Mississippi. 
I  call  the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues 
to  the  Washington  Post  editorial.  The 
complete  text  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  1, 1965] 
Peetenders  in  Oongress 

The  State  of  Mississippi  will  send  to  the 
89th  Congress  when  It  convenes  on  January  4 
a  delegation  elected  by  only  a  fraction  of 
its  inhabitants  and  representing  only  one  of 
the  races  comprised  In  its  population.  There 
is  overwhelming  evidence  to  show  that 
Negroes  Indubitably  qualified  to  vote  In  Mis- 
sissippi were  kept  from  doing  so  by  a  sys- 
tematic denial  of  their  qualification,  by  in- 
timidation, and  by  outright  terror.  The 
State  is  therefore  clearly  not  entitled  to  the 
five  Members  It  seeks  to  have  seated  in  the 
Hoxise  of  Representatives.  And  the  election 
of  every  one  of  these  Representatives  was 
clearly  tainted. 

It  seems  to  us  entirely  right  and  reason- 
able, in  this  situation,  tijat  the  seating  of 
the  Mississippi  delegation  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  be  challenged  on  Jan- 
uary 4.  Representative  William  P.  Rtan  of 
New  York,  with  the  sui^x)rt  of  16  other 
Democrats,  will  make  the  ohallenge.    We  ap- 


plaud It  whether  it  succeeds  or  falls.  It  ij 
high  time  for  Mississippi  to  learn  that  the 
country  is  not  altogether  indifferent  to  Itj 
contempt  for  the  Constitution.  And  it  ij 
high  time  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  give  some  thought  to  the  integrity  of  lu 
own  membership. 

The  14th  amendment  declares  that  "Rep. 
reseptatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  per- 
sons  In  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed."  That  amendment  then  goes  on  t: 
provide  a  specific  remedy  for  infrlngeme.-.t  o' 
this  rule:  "When  the  right  to  vote  •  •  •  i^ 
denied  to  any  of  the  male  Inhabitants  of  such 
State,  being  21  years  of  age  and  citizens  or 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged 
except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other 
crime,  the  basis  of  representation  thereiE 
shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to 
the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  21  ypan 
of  age  in  such  State." 

Congress  has  never  seen  fit  to  enforce  this 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  despite  lone 
and  flagrant  denials  of  the  right  to  vote  in 
several  States.  Perhaps,  during  the  period 
when  Mississippi's  delegation  has  been  chal- 
lenged and  required  to  stand  aside  pending 
assessment  of  Its  credentials,  the  House  could 
give  this  constitutional  clause  due  consider- 
ation. 

It  is  worth  noting,  in  this  connection,  that 
a  suit  has  been  filed  Ln  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  Negro 
and  white  citizens  from  all  over  the  United 
States  to  compel  the  Census  Bureau  to  take 
this  clause  of  the  14th  amendment  Into  ac- 
count  when  it  apportions  House  membership 
The  suit  is  based  on  the  same  principle  that 
lay  behind  the  recent  apportionment  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  seems  almost 
self-evident  that  disregard  of  the  I4tli 
amendment  in  regard  to  Mississippi  operates 
to  dilute  and,  in  relative  terms,  to  diminish 
the  representation  of  voters  In  States  which 
do  not  abridge  the  right  to  vote. 
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LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING   OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submittinc  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  InqiTiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  relerred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  rep  rted 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) 
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An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  West  Vir- 
ginian for  1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  6,  1965 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sunday  Gazette-Mail  of  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  following  its  annual  custom,  se- 
lected as  West  Virginian  for  1964,  our 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  Jennings  Randolph. 

We  who  serve  with  Senator  Randolph 
are  not  surprised  that  he  has  been  so 
honored,  for  we  know  that  he  works 
unceasingly  and  effectively  for  the  peo- 
ple of  West  Virginia.  We  know  of  his 
interests  in  and  understanding  of  the 
serious  national  and  international  prob- 
lems which  our  country  must  face,  and 
we  also  know  of  his  participation  in  the 
Senate  in  the  formulation  of  legislation 
and  debate  concerning  these  problems. 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph  is  an  able 
and  effective  Senator  for  West  Virginia, 
and  for  our  country.  His  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind,  his  integrity  and  char- 
acter, give  us  inspiration  and  leadership. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  these  qualities 
are  well  recognized  in  his  own  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Sunday  Gazette-Mail, 
written  by  Thomas  E.  Stafford,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IFrom  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail, 

Jan.  3,  19651 

The    EorroR    Reports — Senator    Randolph 

Standout  Choice 

Senator    Jennings    Randolph,    West    Vir- 
ginia's happy  warrior  of   the  political   hus- 
ftings,  takes  a  well-earned  place  among  dis- 
*  tinguished  company  today  in  his  selection  as 
the  Sunday  Gazette-Mall's  West  Virginian  of 
the  Year  for  1964. 

Somewhat  ironically,  the  smiling  and 
wcirm-hearted  man  from  Elklns  could  have 
boen  a  logical  choice  for  the  honor  in  any  of 
the  14  years  it  has  been  bestowed.  But  for 
fine  reason  or  another,  in  the  years  since  1951 
there  always  has  been  another  State  person- 
ality to  catch  the  eye — perhaps  because  the 
workings  of  a  U.S.  Senator  often  Is  behind 
the  scenes  and  not  of  a  nature  to  capture  the 
r.ews  headlines. 

In  1964,  however,  Jennings  Randolph  was 
i;ot  to  be  denied.  His  leadership  on  the  floor 
If  the  Senate  in  winning  passage  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  antipoverty  bill  and  in  man- 
'ging  the  Appalachian  redevelopment  bill, 
ns  well  as  his  influential  activity  on  behalf 
of  such  monumental  legislation  as  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  and  aid  to  education 
made  him  a  standout  choice. 

The  West  Virginian  for  1963  was  Cyru* 
Robert  Vance,  a  native  of  Clarksburg,  who 
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was  chosen  because  of  his  service  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  and  who  shortly  after 
winning  the  honor  was  advanced  to  No.  1 
aid  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara. 
And  now  comes  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph. We  salute  him  as  the  West  Virginian 
for  1964. 


Senator  Jennings   Randolph — The  Sunday 
Gazette-Mail's  West  Virginian  for  1964 

(By  Thomas  P.  Stafford) 
On  a  warm  summer  afternoon  in  1963 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph  said  in  one  of 
his  infrequent  formal  statements  before  the 
U.S.  Senate,  "My  personal  philosophy  Is 
guided  by  the  axiom  that  the  only  change- 
less fact  in  life  is  change  Itself." 

ThQ»occasion  was  a  historical  one.  On  that 
particular  day  the  Senate  was  debating  the 
test  ban  treaty,  an  Issue  on  wlilch  the  mem- 
bership was  sharply  divided  as  to  what 
America's  ideological  destiny  should  be  in  the 
still  developing  nuclear  age. 

On  one  side  were  the  neoisolationists.  who 
would  have  the  country  pursue  the  madness 
of  building  constantly  bigger  bombs  for  an 
arsenal  already  large  enough  to  devastate 
the  world.  And  on  the  other  were  those 
who  would  have  it  take  the  lead  in  advocating 
a  course  of  reason  as  the  only  alternative  to 
ultimate  destruction. 

Randolph  was  a  member  of  this  latter 
group.  His  position  was  an  uneasy  one.  On 
his  desk  in  the  Senate  Office  Building  across 
the  street  were  piles  of  letters  opposing  the 
treaty.  Some  were  frantic,  some  were  calm, 
but  all  were  from  the  precincts  back  home. 
For  even  an  oldtimer  like  Randolph  this 
issue  smacked  of  trouble.  But  he  was  not 
one  to  take  the  coward's  way  out  with  a 
grandstanding  speech  about  Valley  Forge,  San 
Juan  Hill.  Corregidor,  and  Heartbreak  Ridge. 
He  had  been  waiting  for  this  great  mo- 
ment since  that  tragic  morning  19  years  be- 
fore when  Hiroshima  was  turned  Into 
smoldering  rubble  with  the  triggering  of  a 
single  bomb.  As  he  had  done  when  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  that  first  noble  experiment 
in  peaceful  coexistence  came  before  Congress 
in  the  middle  i940's— the  United  Nations 
compact— he  voted  for  the  test  ban  treaty. 
"The  art  of  government,"  he  told  his  col- 
leagues, "is  to  help  channel  the  forces  of 
change  in  the  direction  that  will  best  fulfill 
the  aspirations  of  our  society.  Today,  the 
overwhelming  aspirations  of  the  American 
people,  of  the  Soviet  people,  and  of  most  hu- 
manity, is  for  world  peace." 

It  Is  this  willingness  to  ptish  out  Into  new 
directions  and  explore  the  unknown  that 
sets  Randolph  apart  from  the  usual  political 
figure,  and  makes  him  a  scarce  commodity 
in  this  State  which  breeds  second-rate  poli- 
ticians with  the  monotonous  regularity  of 
the  changing  moons. 

Randolph's  willingness  to  test  the  political 
unknown  is  not  a  quality  of  recent  vintage 
When  he  first  went  to  Washington  as  a 
fiedgling  Congressman  in  those  dismal  hours 
of  early  1933,  he  chose  the  role  of  an  experi- 
mentalist and  he  has  never  deviated  from  it. 
Such  world  shaking  events  as  the  great 
depression,  two  wars,  and  the  rising  cry  of 
minority  groups  for  equal  rights  have  pushed 
their  way  into  the  congressional  halls  since 
he  went  there.  «id  on  every  occasion  he  has 
been  on  the  side  of  those  whose  eyes  were  on 
solutions  rather  than  the  status  quo. 

It  is  this  quality  in  him — as  was  typified 
in  his  work  on  civil  rights,  antipoverty,  Ap- 
palachian   redevelopment    and     medicare — 


which  makes  him  the  Sunday  Gazette-Mail's 
West  Virginian  of  the  Year  for  1964.  It  U  his 
trademark,  his  creed,  his, political  gospel. 

Jennings  Randolph,  at  62,  has  been  in 
public  life  a  long  time.  His  name  has  ap- 
peared so  often  in  the  headlines  of  the  State's 
newspapers  that  he  is  as  familiar  to  the 
average  voter  as  bacon  and  eggs  or  donuts 
and  coffee.  After  32  years  in  the  forefront  of 
politics,  he  has  reached  that  enviable  position 
as  senior  Member  of  the  West  Virginia  dele- 
gation in  Congress  and  elder  statesman  to 
the  Democratic  Party. 

His  road  to  political  seniority  was  not  an 
easy  one.  He  first  felt  the  sting  of  defeat 
when  he  traveled  with  his  father  at  the  age 
of  14  and  made  impromptu  stump  speeches 
in  his  behalf  along  the  backroads  of  his  na- 
tive Harrison  County.  The  elder  Randolph 
was  doomed  before  he  even  filed.  He  was  a 
Democrat  running  in  the  then  heavily  Re-  • 
publican  Third  Congressional  District. 

Randolph  came  to  Charleston  In  1925  after 
his  graduation  from  Salem  College,  and 
worked  for  a  year  as  associate  editor  of  the 
West  Virginia  Review.  The  next  year  he 
moved  to  Elklns,  as  athletic  director  at  Davis 
and  Elklns  College. 

While  at  D.  &  E.  he  taught  speech  and 
Journalism,  but  in  those  years  sports  were 
his  chief  Interest.  With  the  colorful  Cam 
Henderson  coaching  the  team,  be  built  a 
reputation  for  the  little  Presbyterian  school 
as  a  football  power,  using  such  now  un- 
orthodox devices  as  Saturday  heroes  and 
professionals  in  amateur  dress  to  win  games. 
At  28  he  made  his  first  venture  into 
politics  in  1930.  as  a  candidate  for  Congress 
from  the  Second  District. 

Although  he  won  the  primary,  he  lost  In 
the  general  election  to  Republican  Prank 
L.  Bowman — a  situation  .  that  was  reversed  ^ 
2  years  later  when.  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
stock  market  crash,  the  voters  turned  out  the 
Republicans. 

His  victory  was  a  brilliant  one.  Almost 
everywhere,  the  writers  of  political  history 
credit  the  triumph  of  West  Virginia  Demo- 
crats that  year  to  the  Roosevelt  landslide, 
but  Randolph  was  no  coattail  rider.  He  ran 
5,000  votes  ahead  of  the  Preeldent.  and  built 
so  much  momentum  that  he  remained  in 
Congress  for  seven  consecutive  terms. 

During  his  early  years  in  Congress  he  built 
a  reputation  as  a  campaigner  of  tireless 
energy.  Everywhere  he  went  his  stock-in- 
trade  was  a  cheery  smile,  a  warm  handshake, 
and  a  kind  word.  He  was  always  the  first  to 
arrive  at  a  public  gathering  and  the  last  to 
leave. 

One  such  cxxiaslon  at  Arthurdale  Illustrates 
this  trait  In  Randolph.  WhUe  waiting  on 
the  station  platform  for  a  tralnload  of  Wash- 
ington dignitaries  to  arrive  at  the  little  ex- 
perimental community,  a  group  of  prominent 
West  Virginians  began  making  book  he  would 
be  the  first  off  the  train. 

Among  those  in  the  crowd  were  Gov.  H.  G. 
Kump  and  R.  Carl  Andrews,  later  a  candi- 
date for  governor  and  mayor  of  Charleston. 
Randolph,  it  turned  out,  surprised  them  all. 
When  the  train  pulled  in,  he  was  leaning  out 
of  the  baggage  car,  shaking  hands  with 
everybody  he  could  reach. 

This  young  man,  whose  first  earned  quar- 
ter  came  from  stuffing  newspap)ers,  was  part 
of  that  great  mass  which  huddled  in  the  mist 
and  wind  before  the  Nation's  Capitol  on 
March  4,  1933,  and  heard  Roosevelt  say,  "Thl» 
Nation  asks  for  action,  and  action  now." 
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From  that  moment  on  he  was  a  steadfast 
Bupporter  of  the  New  Deal,  voting  with  the 
majority  on  such  experiments  In  economic 
recovery  as  the  NRA,  the  Triple  A,  the  CCC, 
and  the  WPA.  But  he  had  ideas  of  his  own 
about  what  should  be  done  for  the  helpless 
and  oppressed. 

By  building  his  political  fences  in  Washing- 
ton RB  he  had  back  In  the  district,  he  found 
the  support  he  needed  for  one  of  the  moet  hu- 
manitarian pieces  of  legislation  ever  to  be 
sponsored  by  a  West  Virginian.  It  was  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  of  1936.  which  au- 
thorizes the  operation  of  news  and  soft  drink 
Btands  in  Federal  buildings  by  blind  people. 

Thousands  of  blind  persons  all  over  Amer- 
ica found  Jobs  after  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  its  value  as  a  medium  for  rehabili- 
tation has  since  been  demonstrated  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  its  framework  for  State  and 
county  governments  as  well. 

Among  other  laws  which  Randolph  spon- 
Gored  a£  a  Congressman  were  one  aimed  at  re- 
ducing Illiteracy  among  aliens  seeking  citi- 
zenship, an  aviation  bill  authorizing  the 
Government  to  subsidize  the  production  of 
Bynthetic  gasoline  from  coal,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act,  airmail  pickup,  and  the  Federal 
aid  airport  program.  One  of  his  most  note- 
worthy accomplishments  as  a  Senator  waa 
approval  of  the  Highland  Scenic  Highway,  a 
Bkyllne  Drive-type  road  which  Is  being  built 
Irom  Rlchwood  to  Gormanla.  The  88th  Con- 
gress has  an  extraordinary  record  In  regavd 
to  advamclng  the  cause  of  education  and  Sen- 
ator Randolph  was  In  the  forefront  as  a 
cosponsor  and  comanager  of  these  meas\ires. 

He  was  so  wedded  to  the  belief  that  coal- 
to-gasollne  was  a  course  Government  re- 
search should  follow  that  he  demonstrated 
his  conviction  by  Joining  in  the  flight  from 
Morgantown  to  Washington  of  the  first  air- 
plane ever  powered  by  gasoline  produced  syn- 
thetically. The  year  was  1943.  and  he  had 
few  companions  on  the  flight. 

In  1946  his  House  colleagues.  In  a  Pageant 
magazine  poll,  voted  him  the  Representative 
doing  the  most  for  his  district.  But  the  folks 
back  home  didn't  get  the  message.  They 
voted  him  out  of  office  that  same  year  In  a 
rebellion  against  holdover  wartime  restric- 
tions and  price  controls. 

In  that  election  President  Truman  tried  in 
,hl8  characteristic  free-swinging  style  to  Jus- 
tify the  continuation  of  price  controls,  but 
the  voters  weren't  convinced.  Randolph 
sensed  what  was  happening  in  talking  wrtft 
an  elderly  woman  back  in  the  district  about 
campaign  Issues.  "I  ain't  got  no  soap,"  she 
said  bitterly. 

He  wasn't  long  out  of  work.  His  Interest  In 
aviation  had  gained  him  a  national  reputa- 
tion, and  Capital  Airlines  grabbed  him  up  as 
assistant  to  the  president.  In  this  capacity  he 
worked  on  bettering  community  and  company 
relations  in  the  16  States  where  Capital  op- 
erated, as  well  as  on  problems  the  company 
had  on  Capitol  Hill. 

But,  busy  though  he  was  as  an  airline  ex- 
ecutive, he  kept  a  weather  eye  on  West  Vlr^- 
glnla  politics.  Public  service  had  become 
BO  much  a  part  of  his  life  that  he  never  gave 
up  the  vision  of  someday  going  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

^is  talent  as  a  platform  personality  served 
this  vision  well.  In  the  years  that  followed 
his  moving  downtown  to  Capital's  executive 
BUlte,  he  was  badgered  with  Invitations  from 
back  home  to  speak  on  everything  from  the 
Wright  Brothers  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk  to  the 
malevolent  tendencies  of  the  black  widow 
spider. 

Along  with  accepting  as  many  of  these 
Invitations  as  time  would  permit,  he  kept 
active  In  politics  by  running  for  delegate  to 
the  Democratic  National  Convention.  In 
this  way  he  was  able  to  gage  his  popularity, 
which  was  on  the  rise.  He  was  elected  dele- 
gate-at-Iarge  In  1948.  1952,  and  1966.  running 
fourth,  third,  and  second,  respectively.  (Of 
Interest  In  the  context  of  these  races  is  the 


fact  that  last  spring  he  ran  first  for  delegate- 
at-large  to  the  1964  convention.) 

The  death  of  the  old  warrior,  Matthew 
Mansfield  Neely,  finally  opened  the  door  for 
Randolph  In  1958.  He  ran  for  Neely's  un- 
expired term  against  interim  Senator  John 
D.  Hoblltzell,  Jr.,  the  appointee  of  Republican 
Gov.  Cecil  Underwood,  and  won  by  the  crush- 
ing margin  of  118,000  votes.  Two  years 
later  be  (Iki  for  a  full  6-year  term  and  de- 
feated Uiiderwood  by  88,000  votes.  He  Is 
serving  this  term  now. 

Although  Underwood  ran  better  th.in  the 
late  Jack  Hoblltzell,  there  was  ne\er  any 
question  about  who  would  win.  The  races 
for  President  and  Governor  remained  in 
doubt  right  down  to  the  last  week,  but  every 
poll  and  straw  vote  gave  the  edge  to  Ran- 
dolph by  a  comfortable  margin. 

Old  campaigner  that  he  was,  he  under- 
stood the  signs,  yet  he  never  Indicated  pub- 
licly that  the  battle  was  over.  It  was  only 
in  the  quiet  of  a  hotel  room,  or  while  travel- 
ing from  town  to  town,  that  he  relaxed  by 
reminiscing  about  past  campaigns. 

On  one  such  occasion  he  and  his  com- 
panions turned  to  the  lack  of  novelty  that 
goes  Into  menu  planning  for  public  dinners. 
Looking  back  across  more  than  a  quarter 
century  of  playing  the  banquet  circuit,  he 
chuckled  and  said,  "The  standard  menu  Is 
either  creamed  chicken  and  peas  or  baked 
ham  and  sweet  potatoes." 

"What  will  It  be  tonight?"  one  of  his 
friends  asked,  thinking  ahead  to  his  sched- 
uled appearance  in  a  little  3outhern  town. 
"Well,"  he  mused,  "we've  had  creamed  chick- 
en three  times  this  week  and  ham  once. 
The  law  of  averages  favors  ham." 

"What  about  steak?"  somebody  else  asked. 

"No,  we  won't  have  steak,"  the  Senator 
chuckled.  "That's  for  $100-6-plate  affairs, 
and  this  tonight  is  strictly  a  blue  plate  spe- 
cial." 

When,  later,  T-bones  of  generous  sizes  were 
served  all  around,  Randolph  looked  at  his 
traveling  companions,  winked,  and  got  up 
and  gave  one  of  the  most  stirring  speeches 
of  his  career.  The  audience  was  small,  but 
William.  Jennings  Bryan,  after  whom  he  is 
named,  couldn't  have  done  better. 

One  of  Randolph's  favorite  subjects  as  he 
travels  around  West  Virginia  Is  highways. 
The  interest  is  understandable.  He  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Roads,  one  of  the  most  powerful  bodies  in  the 
Federal  Establishment. 

Just  before  a  public  address  in  Parkersburg 
last  fall,  where  he  was  to  sp«ak  on  the  im- 
portance of  highways  as  an  economic  vehicle, 
he  became  nostalgic  on  the  subject.  He 
talked  meditatively  of  driving  cattle  aloi^g 
the  dusty  roads  of  Harrison  County,  and  of 
having  experienced  the  heady  thrill  of  riding 
In  the  first  car  In  his  native  Salem. 

As  a  product  of  that  uncertain  middle  pe- 
riod between  farming  as  a  way  of  life  and 
embryonic  Industrialization,  when  motor- 
cars were  a  luxury  to  be  enjoyed  only  on 
sunny  Sunday  afternoons,  he  has  a  percep- 
tion of  the  Importance  of  modern  highways 
not  possessed  by  the  average  citizen.  As  a 
consequence,  when  he  was  called  upon  last 
fall  to  help  pass  the  $200  million  road  bond 
Issue,  he  responded  with  all  the  vigor  and 
enthusiasm  of  a  college  sophomore. 

No  West  Virginian  contributed  more  to  the 
success  of  that  victory  that  he  did.  He 
could  have  remained  in  Washington  on  the 
pretense  of  minding  the  store  on  Capitol  Hill, 
but  he  went  from  platform  to  platform  urg- 
ing and  pleading  with  the  voters  to  support 
the  amendment. 

For  a  man  who  had  spent  6  weeks  In  the 
hospital  last  spring  on  the  threshold  of 
blindness,  this  was  service  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty.  Incidentally,  it  is  a  classic 
irony — much  Uke  that  of  Matt  Neely — for 
Randolph  to  have  been  hoepitalized  by  a 
condition  he  had  fought  against  for  so  long. 
But  where  Neely  died  of  the  cancer  he  had 


tried  to  find  a  cvu-e  for  as  a  Senator,  Ran- 
dolph recovered  and  again  has  iydl  use  of 
his  eyes.  \ 

Randolph  has  contributed  mightily  to  the 
well-being  of  his  fellow  citizens  during  his 
years  in  Washington,  as  Is  illustrated  by  the 
Randolph-Shepperd  Act,  which  opened  up 
employment  opportunities  for  the  blind  and 
is  now  producing  more  than  $50  million  an- 
nually In  gross  sales. 

This  tireless  worker  for  the  underprivi- 
leged and  oppressed,  has  enjoyed  many  vic- 
tories since  going  to  Congress,  but  never  were 
there  so  many  of  importance  to  the  commu- 
nity of  man  than  in  1964.  Look  at  the 
record. 

Against  the  great  hue  and  cry  from  the 
white  man's  South — and  from  those  noisy 
white  West  Virginians  who  regard  themselves 
as  a  super  race — Randolph  stood  strong  and 
tall  diu-ing  the  classic  debates  on  civil  rights. 

He  was  a  defender  of  only  5  percent  of 
the  West  Virginia  population,  but  he  said. 
"The  history  of  the  American  ideal  has  been 
always  to  advance  the  fundamental  doctrine 
that  man — as  man — is  a  creature  of  worth 
and  dignity,  and  that  all  men — as  mA — par- 
take of  these  qualities. 

"The  essential  characteristics  which  we 
cherish  are  In  all  men  and  women,  and  we 
can  no  more  create  an  aristocracy  of  hu- 
man dignity  than  we  can  create  an  £u-lstoc- 
racy  of  human  love  or  hvunan  Imagination 
or  any  of  the  other  essential  hiunan  charac- 
teristics." 

He  also  was  In  the  vanguard  of  the  war 
on  poverty,  as  floor  manager  with  Senator 
Hubert  Humphret  and  Senator  Patrick  Mc- 
Namara  for  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act 
Again  he  was  on  the  side  of  a  minority,  but 
with  the  same  conviction  he  demonstrated 
on  civil  rights,  he  said : 

"The  Economic  Opportunities  Act  will  pro- 
vide a  vital  and  progressive  tool  to  upgrade 
both  our  human  and  material  resources.  It 
can  be  a  constructive  way  to  bring  together 
otherwise  Idle  manpower  and  Jobs  going  un- 
done." 

It  was  the  same  story  on  Appalachian  re- 
development. Poverty  stalks  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  11  States  which  He  along  the  back- 
bone of  the  great  Appalachian  Mountains. 
Millions  grow  to  manhood  and  die  without 
ever  experiencing  even  a  thimbleful  of  the 
prosperity  which  lies  In  the  valleys  of  the 
tidewater  or  In  the  rolling,  teeming  Middle 
West,  Just  beyond  their  mountain  homes. 

They  are  a  national  phenomenon — the  im- 
poverished few  surrounded  by  a  nation  of 
plenty.  Randolph  became  familiar  with  their 
plight  in  the  1930's  during  the  floor  fights  on 
TV  A,  the  Arthurdale  and  Red  Hovise  experi- 
ments, and  WPA.  They  were  an  obsessioJi 
with  him  then,  and  they  remained  an  obses- 
sion when  he  squared  ofif  as  floor  manager 
on  the  Appalachian  redevelopment  bill  last 
summer. 

His  colleagues  first  said  It  wouldn't  pass.  It 
was  too  regional  in  Its  appeal,  they  reasoneci 
and  would  therefore  engender  opposition 
from  the  farm  belt  and  Western  State's 
Later,  they  said,  it  would  pass  as  a  squeaker. 
When  it  rolled  through  by  a  big  margin 
they  shrugged  their  shoulders,  smiled  and 
said,  "Randolph's  done  it  again."  ^ 

West  Virginia's  senior  Senator  has  a  rep-  ' 
utation  In  the  Senate  of  being  an  accom- 
plished behind-the-scenes  negotiator,  anci 
his  fellow  Senators  have  come  to  respect  h:- 
Judgment.  For  example,  2  years  ago  the 
administration  wanted  to  bring  a  youth  op- 
portimities  bill  to  a  vote,  but  he  balked. 

"We're  not  ready  yet,"  he  advised.  "We"! 
lose."  A  few  daj^  later  he  urged  Inune- 
diate  action,  saying  he  had  the  votes  h*" 
needed.  A  roll  call  was  taken  that  day,  ai^.d 
the  bill  slid  through  with  only  three  votes 
to  spare. 

It  comes  as  a  tragic  capstone  to  his  other 
triumphs  of  1964  that  the  greatest  of  the  lot 
— on  Appalachian  redevelopment — was  a  fu- 
tile gesture.    The  House  refused  to  act  and 


the  bill  died.  So  many  of  its  supporters,  were 
back  home  campaigning:  for  reelection  that 
not  enough  votes  oould  be  mustered  to  haz- 
ard a  final  roUcall. 

Another  tragic  throwaway  last  year  was 
his  vote  on  medicare,  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate only  to  die  In  the  House.  On  this,  as 
on  all  the  other  major  issues  of  1964,  the 
flght  was  for  a  minority  group — 16  million 
elderly   citizens. 

Randolph  demonstrated  his  deep  concern 
for  the  165,000  senior  citizens  in  West  Vir- 
ginia 5  years  ago  when  he  came  to  Charles- 
ton and  urged  the  legislature  at  a  special 
session  to  Implement  a  recently  passed  Fed- 
eral act  that  would  provide  the  elderly  with 
limited  hospital  and  medical  care.  It  was 
not  the  Ideal  but  It  was  a  start,  he  said.  - 

The  legislature  hesitated  because  of  the 
heavy  biu-den  such  action  would  Impose  on 
the  budget,  but  Ran»olph  persisted,  saying 
that  If  a  better  plan  known  as  medicare 
should  come  before  Congress,  he  would  do 
everything  In  his  power  to  see  that  It  passed. 

When  his  opportunity  came  In  1962  to  cast 
a  vote  for  medicare,  he  shocked  even  his 
closest  friends  by  voting  a^lnst  it.  He  had 
good  reason  for  doing  what  lie  did.  A  vote 
for  the  bill  would  have  been  a  hollow  ges- 
Xure,  since  it  was  hopelessly  ti^l^wn  In  the 
House,  and  he  Is  not  one  to  «H^  In  such 
dramatics  for  expediency's  sake/ 

He  chose  the  opposite  covuree  to  save  an- 
other program  equally  as  important  as  medi- 
care. This  was  the  aid-to-dependent-chll- 
dren  program  of  the  unemployed,  which 
would  have  died  if  he  hadn't  voted  as  he 
did.  and  would  have  meant  a  return  to  vir- 
tual starvation  for  50,000  West  Virginians. 

Randolph  was  plagued  by  the  pangs  of 
inner  torment  during  the  48  hoiu-s  or  so  be- 
fore medicare  came  to  a  vote.  He  was  be- 
sieged on  all  sides  to  support  it — from  the 
.Tdmlnlstration's  fioor  managers  in  the  Sen- 
.ite,  from  the  elderly,  and  from  the^Wiiite 
House  itself.  This  was  the  banner  unfurled 
for  the  Kennedy  administration.  Medicare 
was  to  be  the  major  weapon  of  the  forthcom- 
ing congressional  election  campaign. 

He  kept  his  own  counsel  on  how  he  would 
vote.  Even  his  office  staff  had  no  Inkling 
of  what  he  would  do  right  up  to  the  hour  of 
the  roUcall.  It  was  indeed  an  electrifying 
time.  And  when  he  voted  "no."  a  deep  and 
ominous  silence  spread  through  the  Senate 
Chamber.  The  great  liberal  from  West  Vir- 
ginia had  deserted  the  cause. 

But  had  Randolph  In  truth  deserted  a 
philosophy  which  had  been  his  creed  and  his 
t'ospel  for  30  years?  Back  In  this  office  an 
hour  or  so  later,  with  newsmen  badgering 
liim  for  statements  and  Interviews,  he  said 
wt  vrUy  to  a  friend.  "I  was  right.  Time  will 
prove  I  was  right." 

Time  and  events  have  proved  the  wisdom 
r>f  his  action.  Medicare  has  never  yet  passed 
the  House,  but  the  ald-to-depen<len"t-children 
program  has  outgrown  its  pilot  status  and  to- 
riay  Is  a  nationally  accepted  medium  for 
Ufting  the  unemployed  off  the  dole  and  giv- 
ir.g  them  Jobs. 

In  spite  of  his  vote  last  September,  when 
V.e  fulfilled  his  5-year-old  pledge  on  medi- 
care, there  Is  yet  some  quesUon  whether  the 
West  Virginia  electorate  will  forgive  him  for 
what  he  did  2  years  ago. 

The  national  spotll^t  was  on    him  then. 
He  had  the  center  of  the  stage.     And.  as  read- 
ers' forum  letters  have  Implied  for  so  long, 
he  feeling  was  that  he  had  deserted  to  the 
enemy. 

Casting  reason  and  logic  aside,  the  casual 
r-bserver  of  the  Washington  scene  falls  to 
realize  that  that  was  Randolph's  finest  hour. 
He  put  his  political  career  on  the  block,  and 
he  was  fully  aware  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  his  action. 

He  chose  the  unpopular  coiirse  when  the 
iJopular  course  would  have  been  so  much 
e.vsier.  He  struck  a  blow  for  a  secondary 
<  luse  only  vaguely  at  issue  when  the  pri- 


msu^  cause  became  clouded  in  uncertainty. 
He  was  every  Inch  a  statesman. 

The  drama  he  played  out  on  that  lovely 
afternoon  may  never  find  its  way  into  the 
history  books,  but  It  was  another  chapter 
In  "Profiles  in  Courage."  Like  the  others  in 
public  life  John  F.  Kermedy  told  about  bo 
wonderfully  in  his  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
book,  Randolph  put  conviction  and  Justice 
above  the  grubby  expediences  of  the  times. 


Cnrbing  Fuel  Oil  Imports  Would  Speed 
Economic  Reriyal  of  Appalachia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    WEST    VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  January  6. 1965 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  time 
after  time  I  have  spoken  out  on  the  floor 
of  this  body  against  the  importation  of 
great  and  rising  amounts  of  residual  oil, 
which  have  undermined  the  markets  for 
coal  and  deprived  coal  miners  of  jobs  in 
this  country.  The  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  W.  A. 
Boyle,  has  written  a  guest  editorial  for 
the  leading  newspaper  of  my  hometown, 
the  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Adviser.  This 
editorial  was  printed  on  December  28, 
1964,  and  I  would  like  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  since  it  sets 
forts  so  graphically  the  relation  between 
curbing  imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel 
oil,  and  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Ap- 
palachian region: 

[From  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)   Advertiser. 

Dec.  28,  19641 

Curbing  Fuel  On-  Imports  Would  Speed 

Economic  Revival  of  Appalachia 

(By  W.  A.  Boyle,  president.  United  Mine 

Workers  of  America) 

For  many  years  the  United  Mine  Workers 

of  America  has  fought  against  the  excessive 

importation  of  residual  fuel  oil.     We  have 

done  so  for  one  very  simple  reason. 

The  importation  of  residual  fuel  oU  is  a 
threat  to  the  jobs  and  income  of  American 
coal  miners.  It  Is  bo  because  it  deprives  the 
ooal  industry  ot  markets  and  precludes  It 
from  the  normal  growth  that  It  shoiild  right- 
fully have. 

The  marketing  pattern  of  coal  must  be  un- 
derstood before  the  damage  that  is  done  by 
residual  oil  imports  can  be  realized.  The  Im- 
pact that  residual  has  and  will  have  upon 
tho  social  and  economic  life  of  Appalachia 
must  also  be  imderstood  if  Its  detrimentol 
and  Injurious  effect  upon  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  is  to  be  truly  appreciated. 

Ooal  must  compete  In  the  most  intensely 
competitive  market  in  the  world,  the  energy 
market  of  the  United  States.  In  order  to 
survive  coal  must  match,  on  the  Teases  of 
quality  and  price,  fuel  oU.  natural  gas,  water 
power,  and  now  the  atom.  The,  fact  that 
coal  Is  sold  largely  on  the  basis  of  price  per 
million  B.t.u.  and  not  because  of  any  Inher- 
ent advantages,  further  Intensifies  the  prob- 
lem of  the  coal  industry  In  seeking  sunival. 

UNFAIR  COMPETTTION 

Tlie  market  convulsions  that  coal  has  un- 
dergone are  well  known  and  need  no  further 
elaboration.  Fortunately,  the  Industry  was 
able  to  reorder  Itself  In  time  to  meet  the 
challenge  posed  by  the  market  and  to  gain 
some  confidence  for  the  future.  Unfortu- 
nately,  however,    the   transformation    which 


ooal  underwent  made  It  vulnerable  to  price 
comjjetition  and  to  unscrupulous  and  unfair 
tactics  by  competitors. 

Perhaps  the  most'  notorioua  examplo  of 
such  tactics  is  In  the  area  of  residual  oil 
importation. 

Residual  oil  Is  essentially  a  waste  f»oduct. 
It  Is  what  Is  left  over  after  the  refining  proc- 
ess. It  Is  transportable  only  with  difficulty 
and  can  be  burned  only  In  special  equipment 
expressly  suited  for  the  Job. 

For  many  years  oocU  faced  the  problem  of 
competition  from  residual  fuel  oU  produced 
In  domestic  refineries.  It  wa«  successful  In 
meeting  such  competition  largely  because  of 
Its  production  efficiency  and  also  because  the 
domestic  refiners  produced  as  little  residual 
oil  as  possible,  due  to  residual's  extremely 
low  price. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  dcMnestlc  residual 
oil  was  not  a  good  competitor  for  coal.  It 
was  and  is.  However,  competition  was  car- 
ried on  largely  within  the  framework  of  the 
domestic  energy  Industry,  an  Industry  which 
seeks  to  maximize  return  from  each  unit  of 
energy  produced. 

A  waste  product 

Foreign  residual  fuel  oil  In  the  United 
States  comes  mainly  from  Venezuela  and  the 
Netherland  East  Indies.  It  Is  also  a  by- 
product of  the  refining  process  and  Is  essenti- 
ally a  waste  material. 

There  Is,  however,  one  Important  dlilerence. 
In  the  nations  producing  forelgrn  residual 
oil,  conservation  and  resource  utUlzat4on  is 
not  quite  so  Important.  They  are  willing  to 
produce  many  more  barrels  of  residual  oil 
than  the  U.S.  refineries.  In  fact,  In  many 
cases,  the  production  of  residual  oil  in  for- 
eign nations  reaches  60  percent  of  the  total 
refinery  run. 

Thus,  huge  quantities  of  a  useless  product 
are  produced,  unless  some  area  can  be  found 
In  which  It  can  be  scrtd.  Since  It  will  go 
to  waste  and  pose  a  disposal  problem  unless 
sold,  price  is  no  object.  It  Is  in  fact  a  dtunp 
product,  since  It  can  move  only  If  the  price 
is  lower  than  other  energy  fuels. 

The  only  area  In  the  world  that  can  absorb 
this  much  residual  oil  is  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  States.  We  have  seen  for  several 
years  a  cocerted  attack  upon  the  fuel  mar- 
ket of  the  east  coast  by  the  producers  of 
foreign  residual  fuel  oU. 

DISRUPTION   OF    MARKETING    PATTERNS 

The  result  of  this  methodical  assault  has 
been  to  create  a  shambles  of  the  energy 
market  in  the  United  States.  It  has  dis- 
rupted the  traditional  patterns  of  marketing 
and  caused  the  gravest  harm  possible  to  the 
coal  industry,  as  weU  as  to  the  domestic  oU 
industry  In  the  United  States.  This  damage 
Is  particularly  harmful  to  the  coal  Industry 
in  Appalachia.  since  It  Is  most  directly  In-  . 
volved  in  suppling  the  east  coast.  However, 
the  ripple  effects  of  residual  oil  competition 
reach  far  beyond  ttie  area  directly  Involved 
and  touch  almost  every  aspect  of  coal  min- 
ing. 

From  a  strict  industrial  point  of  view  the 
most  Immediate  Impact  of  residual  fuel  oU 
imports  has  been  to  shut  off  coal  from  the 
growth  of  the  east  qoast  energy  market.  This 
la  Immediately  apparent  In  the  following 
statistics. 

Between  1957  and  1963  the  consumption  of 
coal  in  the  east  coast  declined  from  157.- 
064,000  tons  to  153,326,000  tons.  At  the  same 
time  the  importation  of  residual  fuel  oil  in 
the  same  region  Increased  from  30,613,000 
tons  of  coal  equivalent  to  49,166,000  tons  of 
coal  equivalent,  or  60.6  percent.  In  other 
words,  the  Importation  of  residual  oU  In- 
creased extremely  rapidly  at  a  time  when  the 
consumption  of  coal  was  declining  by  2.4 
percent. 

Look  at  this  picture  in  another  way.  The 
total  demand  for  energy  in  the  east  coast, 
exclusive  of  energy  sources  not  competitive 
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with  coal.  Increased  from  350,106,000  tons  In 
1957  to  407,660,000  tons  in  1963. 

From  Xiiia  it  Is  evident  that- coal  did  not 
share  in  the  energy  growth  of  the  area.  It 
Is  also  evident  that  lmp<xted  residual  fuel 
oil  gained  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
the  other  energy  fuels. 

ZMFOBTANT  NATIONAL  POLICY 

There  is  a  question  of  national  policy  in- 
volved here  that  must  soon  be  resolved.  We 
as  a  nation  must  determine  whether  or  not 
our  own  Industry  is  going  to  meet  our  na- 
tional needs.  We  must  decide  to  whom  we 
shall  look  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  for  energy.  In  so  doing  we  shall 
have  to  determine  to  what  extent  we  shall 
protect  oxir  own  industry  from  the  ravages 
of  foreign  competition  and  the  unfair  tactics 
of  foreign  competitors. 

In  this  case  the  time  is  past  due  for  such 
a  decision.  For,  to  continue  long  upon  our 
present  course  will  doom  the  coal  industry 
to  death  by  submerging  it  in  an  ever-expand- 
ing sea  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil.  Our 
present  policies  will  suffocate  the  coal  indus- 
try and  rendo'  It  unable  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Nation,  especially  in  the  event  of  a 
crisis  of  a  national  or  international  nature. 

But  this  Is  not  the  gravest  danger  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  Importation. 

There  are  men  today  who  are  out  of  work 
because  of  the  excessive  Importation  of  re- 
sidual fuel  oil.  There  are  men  currently 
working  who  will  be  thrown  out  of  Jobs  If 
the  quotas  on  residual  oil  are-  increased  any 
fiulJier.  There  are  families  in  Appalachia 
and  elsewhere  who  know  the  total  despair  of 
poverty  because  of  residual  oil  Importation. 

This  is  also  waste  of  a  natural  resource. 
For.  if  we  as  a  nation  choose  to  write  off 
the  coal  Industry,  If  we  are  content  to  allow 
the  Importation  of  foreign  residual  oil  to 
continue  on  Its  present  level  and  even  to 
expand — then  we  must  be  ready  to  face  the 
hard  and  cold  reality  of  unemployment  in 
the  coal  areas. 

RELATION  TO  APPALACHIAN  PROGRAM 

It  Is  the  announced  policy  of  the  Johnson 
administration  to  alleviate  the  poverty  of 
Appalachia.  To  this  end  the  President  has 
Introduced  legislation  in  Congress.  He  has 
formed  study  groups  and  turned  out  reports. 

But  all  of  the  activity  that  has  been  car- 
ried on  thus  far  will  amount  to  little  if  resid- 
ual oil  continues  to  erode  coal  markets.  Any 
contemplated  action  will  be  futile  unless 
something  Is  done  to  restore  some  sort  of 
sane  balance  between  the  coal  and  residual 
oil  Industries  In  the  energy  market. 

If  the  President  Is  content  to  allow  the 
Importation  of  residual  fuel  oil  to  Increase, 
if  ha  Is  willing  to  further  depress  the  coal 
Industry  of  Appalachia,  while  at  the  same 
time  promising  programs  to  help  that  re- 
gion— then  he  Is  either  economically  naive, 
or  guilty  of  a  cruel  hoax. 

Coal  underlies  the  economic  superstruc- 
ture of  Appalachia.  Coal  dollars  permit  the 
region  to  fiinctlon  and  grow,  if  growth  is 
possible.  Coal  Is  the  basic  natural  resource 
of  the  region  and  must  form  the  foundation 
for  regional  growth. 

This  is  amply  illustrated  in  the  survey  on 
the  impact  of  coal  production  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, the  National  Coal  Association,  and  the 
National  Coal  Policy  Conference.  This  sur- 
vey pointed  to  the  $271,547,420  going  into 
the  economy  of  West  Virginia  each  year  be- 
cause of  the  production  of  coal.  It  pointed 
to  the  employment  that  It  brought  about 
because  of  the  coal  Industry  and  Its  asso- 
ciated industries.  It  showed  hoiw  the  trickle 
of  co«d  dollars  permeates  the  entire  economic 
Btructxire  of  Appalachia.  giving  It  strength 


and  vitality  and  the  substance  that  it  needs 
to  grow. 

XNCOMX  AND  JOBS  OF  MINERS 

Besldual  fael  on  threatens  aU  of  that. 
Residual  oil  importation  strikes  at  the  in- 
come and  the  Jobs  and  the  future  of  co€d 
miners  and  their  families. 

We  estimated  that  the  Job  Ices  due  to  cur- 
rent quota  levels  approximates  55,000  Jobs. 
This  does  not  include  the  ancillary  services, 
the  storeowners,  the  service  people,  and  all 
the  rest.  Nor  does  it  account  for  the  despera- 
tion that  c<xnes  to  a  coal  mining  community 
when  a  layoff  occurs  or  a  mine  is  shut  down. 

Even  this  figure,  staggering  as  It  is,  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  damage  done 
by  residual  oil  Imports. 

Each  time  the  U.S.  Government  allows 
more  residual  oil  to  come  into  the  nation  it 
In  effect  discounts  the  Importance  of  the  coal 
industry.  The  price  competition  becomes 
more  severe  and  the  legitimate  profit  mar- 
gins of  the  Industry  become  depressed. 

In  this  environment  the  industry  pattern 
tends  to  degenerate.  Investment  in  the  in- 
dxistry  is  driven  away  and  mines  closed 
because  they  can  no  longer  meet  the  com- 
petitive threat. 

We  have  seen  many  mines  close  in  the 
Appalachian  region  in  the  years  since  the 
Increase  in  residual  oil  imports  has  taken 
place.  Many  of  these  mines  would  not  have 
closed  if  Imported  residual  oil  was  not  pres- 
ent. For,  under  a  fairer  marketing  arrange- 
ment the  mine  that  has  become  marginal 
would  not  be  so  and  would  be  able  to  op- 
erate. 

Instead,  under  the  constant  pressure  of 
residual  competition,  a  ruthless,  vicious, 
brutal  competition,  the  Industry  no  longer 
can  sustain  itself. 

It  might  be  said  that  we  do  not  have  a 
stake  in  what  happens  to  t*ie  indvustry  in 
this  regard.     But  we  feel  diflferently. 

EFFECT   ON    INVESTMENTS 

A  mine  can  close  and  invastment  t>e  lost. 
But  Investment  can  often  be  transferred  else- 
where. In  fact,  one  of  the  peculiar  phenom- 
ena of  our  modern  Indxislj-y  age  is  the 
flight  of  capital  from  coal  to  other  indus- 
tries. Many  of^-t^^e  leading  coal  companies 
have  taken  part  in  this  flight.  At  leaf^t  one 
of  the  major  coal  oomp^anies  Is  Involved  in 
the  Importation  of  residiial  fuel  oil . 

But  what  happens  to  the  men  when  the 
money  goes?  What  happens  to  the  wives  and 
<ailldren  when  the  mines  close  and  the  bread- 
winner Is  out  of  work? 

The  answer  Is  easy  to  find.  It  shows  up 
In  the  face  of  Aj>palachla.  in  the  poverty 
and  the  want.  For  a  coal  miner  who  is  out 
of  work  Is  usually  tied  to  an  area.  He  can- 
not easily  move  or  transfer  his  skills  to  an- 
other Job.  His  investment  is  his  own  ability, 
his  courage  and  his  experience.  It  Is  a  valu- 
able Investment,  a  priceless  commodity.  But 
it  cannot  with  ease  be  changed  to  other  pur- 
suits. 

So  It  is  that  the  real  loser  is  the  coal  miner, 
the  people  of  the  area  Involved.  So  it  is 
that  when  a  mine  closes  people  are  the  ex- 
pendable commodity. 

This  human  wastage  is  the  real  tragedy  of 
residual  oil.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  Is  repeated 
often  In  the  Appalachian  reflon  each  year 
as  the  quantity  of  Imported  residual  oil  goes 
up  and  as  the  pressure  on  coal  Increases 
apace. 

The  present  quota,  which  continues  to  rise 
beyond  reason  and  good  Judgment,  adds  to 
the  loss  of  Job  opportunltiet  and  a  waste 
of  human  resources  and  make*  added  burden 
on  oui  Government  to  feed  those  who  suffer 
forced  unfmployment. 

There  ctn  be  no  doubt  that  a  reasonable 


policy  on  the  Importation  of  residual  oil 
would  h<°!lp  to  Induce  Investment  In  the  coal 
Industry  of  Appalachia.  Indeed,  the  coal 
operators  of  the  area  and  the  railroads 
serving  it  have  made  a  dramatic  proposal  to 
President  Johnson  on  this  very  subject. 

They  propose  to  invest  »1.5  billion  In  the 
Appalachian  region.  However,  this  proposal 
is  contingent  upon  the  adoption  of  a  reason- 
able oil  import  policy. 

This  is  dramatic  proof  of  the  harm  that 
has  come  to  coal  areas  because  of  the  im- 
portation of  residual  fuel  oil.  For  here  we 
see  American  industry  willing  and  able  to 
make  an  investment  in  a  depressed  area 
Here  Is  a  great  part  of  the  answer  to  th«> 
problems  besetting  the  AppaJachian  are:, 
problems  which  must  finally  come  to  the 
question  of  Jobs. 

But  the  one  contingency,  the  one  draw- 
back that  prevents  this  boon  to  the  area  Is 
the  fear  of  residual  fuel  oil  Importation. 

FEDERAL    RESPONSIBILITY 

We  need  no  further  evidence.  Usually,  if 
a  company  or  group  of  companies  offered 
to  spend  $1.5  billion  in  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion, a  great  cry  of  relief  would  go  up  from 
all  of  the  populace.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment succeeds  In  passing  its  Appalachian 
program  and  spends  millions  of  dollars  o: 
Federal  money  in  this  area,  we  shall  count 
ourselves  lucky.  Yet,  we  have  a  concrete 
proposal  from  leading  businessmen  In  the 
area  to  spend  $1.5  billion  of  their  own 
money  in  our  region.  We  have  the  promise 
of  Jobs  and  Income  security.  We  have  a  pro- 
posal that  will  use  a  natural  resource  of  the 
region  and  which  will  employ  the  labor  force 
at  a  Job  for  which  they  are  uniquely  suited. 

All  that  we  ask  in  protection  from  the 
fiood  of  a  cheap  foreign  product  which 
threatens  to  engulf  us.  We  ask:  Is  this  not 
a  reasonable  request? 

As  we  have  said,  in  essence  we  do  not  ask 
for  favored  treatment.  We  do  not  ask  for 
subsidy  or  for  market  guarantee. 

We  are  a  proud  people,  we  coal  miners.  We 
are  used  to  looking  out  for  our  own  and  tak- 
ing care  of  the  problems  that  arise  in  our 
own  way.  We  have  made  a  contribution  t^) 
the  Nation,  a  contribution  that  cannot  be 
measured  solely  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cent-«: 
We  believe  In  our  system  of  government  and 
in  the  free  enterprise  economy.  We  feel  that 
our  record  In  the  past  substantiates  this  be- 
lief. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  COMPETE 

However,  we  do  believe  that  we  can  request 
help  and  protection.  We  do  feel  that  we  can 
ask.  yes,  demand  the  right  to  compete  on  a 
fair  basis  for  the  energy  market  of  our 
Nation. 

It  is  beyond  our  comprehension  to  see  the 
energy  market  of  the  east  coast,  a  marker 
where  we  traditionally  were  strong,  beinp 
given  to  a  foreign  fuel,  to  a  waste  fuel,  Vhile 
coal  miners  go  hungry  and  in  want.  It  is  a 
tragedy  to  see  the  abandoned  tipples  and  the 
squalid  homes  in  Appalachia,  when  wp  know 
that  our  soil  holds  millions  and  millions  of 
tons  of  the  finest  fuel  in  the  world. 

So  it  is  that  we  seek  fairness  and  eqiiitv 
The  time  is  long  overdue  that  such  should 
be  granted  to  us.  The  Nation  must  decide 
once  and  for  all  whether  or  not  it  will  pro- 
tect its  own  Industry  against  the  inroads  of 
foreign  products.  The  Nation  and  the  Gov- 
ernment must  determine  If  the  Appalachia!; 
program  is  a  sham  or  whether  or  not  the 
promises  for  the  great  society  do  in  fact  hold 
hop©  to  those  who  now  live  without  hope. 

Our  struggle  will  continue  until  we  can 
once  again  see  the  coalfields  as  centers  of 
prosperity  and  the  future  bright  for  cofd 
miners  and  their  families. 
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John  Amos,  West  ^HrgiBU  Transporta- 
tion Expert,  Business  Leader,  Public 
Servant,  Named  Precident  of  American 
Trucking  Associations 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST    VntGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  Janumry  6. 196 S 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  President,  more 
than  ever  before  America  is  a  nation  on 
wheels.  Our  economy  is  geared  to  rapid 
transportation  of  both  passengers  and 
commodities  within  our  borders  and  to 
other  nations  of  the  world.  Without  the 
vast  cai>abilities  of  the  transport  indus- 
tries we  could  not  hope  to  build  Increased 
prosperity,  reduce  unemployment  levels, 
or  raise  living  standards  for  those  who 
live  on  the  fringes  of  deprivation. 

Transportation  has  been  a  key  to  our 
growth.  In  1963,  we  expanded  a  total  of 
S116.5  billion  to  buy  the  tires,  haul  the 
cargo,  move  the  passengers,  and  do  the 
myriad  other  jobs  involved  in  overall 
transportation  in  the  United  States. 
And  we  continue  to  grow.  The  1963 
figure  representeji  an  Increase  of  5.4  per- 
cent over  the  outlay  for  the  previous  12 
months. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  forge  firm  friendships  with  a  number 
of  the  men  who  have  exercised  meaning- 
ful leadership  in  strengthening  America 
and  its  transportation  system.  They  are 
citizens  of  conscience  and  purpose  who 
are  dedicated  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
public.  Among  the  most  respected  and 
effective  of  these  is  a  West  Virginian, 
John  Amos,  who  has  long  been  influential 
in  the  growth  of  the  trucking  Industry. 
As  a  lawyer,  public  servant,  business  ex- 
ecutive, and  gentleman  farmer,  John 
Amos  has  been  a  credit  to  the  very  finest 
traditions  of  the  Mountain  State. 

In  1946,  after  meeting  success  in  the 
li?£ral  profession  and  in  the  political 
arena,  our  friend  bought  an  interest  in  a 
small  West  Virginia  trucking  firm.  To- 
day, Bell  Lines,  Inc.,  is  a  vital  and  ex- 
panding element  In  our  transportation 
network.  The  success  of  the  company 
has  been  due  in  considerable  measure  to 
ihe  energy  and  astuteness  of  Mr.  Amos, 
who  is  the  president  of  the  firm. 

During  his  career,  John  Amos  served 
12  years  in  the  West  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates,  with  tliree  terms  as  speaker  of 
the  house.  Later,  he  was  elected  to  the 
West  Virginia  State  Senate  for  8  years. 
and  served  as  majority  leader.  On  two 
occasions  he  has  been  elected  Democratic 
National  Committeeman  for  West  Vir- 
cii-da. 

Latest  in  the  honors  which  have  come 
to  John  Amos  is  his  selection  as  president 
of  the  American  Trucking  Association,  a 
i^ost  which  will  demand  most  of  his  time 
and  toil  for  the  coming  12  months.  He 
'v\ill  travel  throughout  the  Nation  speak- 
ing to  thousands  of  our  citizens  on  the 
iinportance  of  maintaining  and  Improv- 
inq  our  transportation  system.  A.T.A. 
members  could  not  have  selected  a  more 


able  representative  or  a  more  effective 
spokesman. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Business  on 
Wheels  magazine,  volume  13,  No.  3,  pub- 
lished by  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  there  appeared  a  concisely  written 
article  on  John  Amos  and  his  fine  family. 
The  author.  Bob  Sievers,  has  woven  a 
wealth  of  information  into  a  brief  and 
yet  interesting  story  entitled:  "Top 
Hand  on  the  A.T.A.  Range."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

[From   the   magazine  Business   on   Wheels. 

vol.  13,  No.  3) 

Top  Hand  on  the  A.T.A.  Rangx 

(By  Bob  Sievers) 

Whenever  he  can  spare  the  time  from  his 
wide-range  businesses,  John  Amoe  likes 
nothing  better  than  to  head  for  his  farm  and 
help  care  few  his  saddle  horses  and  cattle. 
During  the  next  year,  however,  he'll  be  riding 
a  range  of  a  dUTerent  sort.  Few  as  president 
of  the  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
he'll  be  off  at  a  gallop  across  the  trucking 
Industry's  border-to-border  coast-to-coast 
rangeland. 

Holding  such  leadership  reins  will  be  no 
new  experience  for  Amos.  He's  been  in  the 
driver's  seat  of  so  many  businesses  and  or- 
ganizations that  one  colleague  was  prompted 
to  observe  that  "John  must  have  been  bom 
with  a  Wall  Street  Journal  In  one  hand  and  a 
mahogany  gavel  in  the  other." 

Even  so,  he  has  recently  been  devoting 
the  major  portion  of  his  time  and  talents  to 
the  operation  of  Bell  Lines,  Inc.,  where  he 
works  behind  a  door  marked  "President." 
Headquartered  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  this 
general  commodities  common  carrier  op- 
erates in  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  In- 
diana. Pennsylvania.  Virginia.  Tennessee, 
and  the  Carolinas. 

Trucking,  however.  Is  only  one  of  the 
latest  in  a  succession  of  careers  successfully 
pursued  by  Amoe  In  the  last  three  decades. 
He  started  out  In  the  distant  field  of  law. 
Shortly  after  receiving  his  degree  from  the 
Law  School  of  West  Virginia  University  in 
1929,  he  began  practicing  law.  His  present 
partner  Is  W.  T.  Brotherton,  Jr.,  In  the  firm 
of  Amos  and  Brotherton. 

As  his  general  law  practice  prospered, 
Amos  frequently  handled  cases  dealing  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
appearances  before  the  West  Virginia  Public 
Service  Commission.  It  was  through  such 
cases  that  he  was  Introduced  to  the  realm 
of  trucking. 

"One  day  while  I  was  appearing  before  the 
West  Virginia  Public  Service  Commission." 
says  Amos.  "I  heard  a  rumor  that  Bell  Lines 
was  for  sale."  For  sale  It  was,  and  on  June  1, 
1946,  John  Amoe  met  with  four  others — 
Fred  Sclavl.  Betty  WlnterhoUer,  A.  J.  Stifel, 
and  E.  J.  Flaccus — to  sign  the  papers  making 
them  trucking  company  owners. 

With  Amoe  and  his  associates  tugging  at 
the  Bell  rope,  the  company  has  undergone  a 
resounding  transformation.  During  his  first 
year  at  its  helm,  the  company  fielded  25 
to  30  pieces  of  equipment  and  grossed  about 
$350,000.  Presently,  Bell  Lines  boasts  more 
than  900  pieces  of  equipment,  and  Amos 
estimates  this  year's  gross  wUl  be  close  to  a 
rafter-ringing  $12  Va  million. 

The  still-growing  carrier  was  actually  born 
In  the  late  twenties  as  the  "Mountain  Truck- 
ers," hauling  finished  tobacco  products  from 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  general 
commodities  on  the  return  trips  south.  The 
company  name  was  changed  to  Bell  Lines 
shortly  before  Amos  and  associates  made 
their  big  purchase.    But  even  then,  tobacco 


was  almost  the  line's  most  important  means 
of  support. 

"As  a  result  of  an  ICC  ruling  In  the  1950's, 
Increasing  truck  rates  for  the  hMiHng  of 
tobacco  and  tobacco  products."  says  Amos. 
"truckllnes  lost  about  86  percent  of  their 
tobacco  haulini;  contracts." 

Today,  a  quick  look  Into  s  few  of  Bell 
Lines  big  yeUow  trailov  yields  convincing 
proof  that  the  company^  hauling  ix>llcle8 
have  undergone  '«  complete  metamorphosis. 
"Now  we  carry  everything  from  light  bulbs 
to  lawnmowers,"  says  Amos.  "Tobacco  prod- 
ucts are  stiU  a  major  cargo,  of  course,  but 
we  are  no  longer  dependent  on  them  for 
survival." 

Of  the  original  ^11  Lines  purchasers,  three 
are  still  with  the  company.  Amos,  Sclavl.  and 
Miss  WlnterhoUer  signed  on  as  equal  nart- 
ners  In  1952  after  buying  the  Stifel  and 
Flaccus  Interests.  Sclavl  Is  vlce"^  president 
and  general  manager,  and  Miss  Winter- 
holier  Is  company  secretary  and  ctxnptroUer. 

Even  a  partial  enumeration  of  Amos' 
extracurricular  careers  reads  like  a  stock 
exchange  listing.  He  is  president  of  two 
real  estate  holding  companies — West  Vir- 
ginia Terminals,  Inc.,  and  North  Carolina 
Terminals,  Inc.  He  Is  partner  of  the  Conner 
and  Amos  Nursery,  loca.ted  about  20  mUes 
east  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  He  Is  a  director 
of  the  Vulcan  Materials  Co.,  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  a  leading  supplier  of  gravel,  slag,  and 
aggregates  in  12  Southern  and  Midwestern 
States.  And  he  Is  a  director  ot  the  American 
Electric  Power  Co. 

Like  so  many  sucessful  lawyers,  John 
Amos  has  had  a  distinguished  career  In 
politics.  He  served  six  2-year  terms  In  the 
West  Virginia  House  of  E>elegates  represent- 
ing Charleston's  Kanawha  County  between 
1935  and  1949.  During  his  last  three  terms, 
his  Inherent  leadership  qualities  won  him  the 
responsibility  of  ser^ng  as  speaker  ot  the 
hovise. 

From  the  hoiise  of  delegates.  Amos  moved 
up  to  the  State  senate  for  two  4-year  terms. 
While  there,  as  senator  tTotn  the  eighth  dis- 
trict, he  was  named  chairman  of  the  senate 
committee  on  the  judiciary  and  later  became 
the  senate  majority  leader. 

The  next  natural  step  upward  In  Amos' 
political  career  came  some  5  years  ago  when 
he  was  elected  Democratic  National  Com-*- 
mltteeman.  He  was  again  named  to  that 
post  In  1960.  this  time  for  a  4-yecu-  term. 
E^arlier  this  year  he  attended  his  third  Na- 
tional Democratic  Convention. 

"Aftw  this  term  as  committeeman,"  says 
Amos.  "I  think  I'm  going  to  call  It  quits  as 
far  as  politics  is  concerned.  I  j«st  don't  seem 
to  have  enough  time  to  do  the  things  I  want 
to  do  any  more." 

Foremost  on  this  list  of  "most-wanted- 
thlngs-to-do"  is  spending  more  time  on  his 
farm  in  Monroe  County  some  20  mUes  south 
of  White  Sulphur  Springs.  "My  wife.  Edie. 
and  I  lx)th  think  the  world  of  the  place," 
says  Amos.  "And  our  two  children,  Mary  and 
John,  share  our  love  for  it." 

Amos  has  about  100  head  of  registered 
Black  Angus  cattle  on  this  250  acres  of  crop 
and  rangeland.  and  just  recently  began  rais- 
ing thoroughbred  horses.  But  the  real  pride 
and  joy  of  the  Amos  stables  is  a  huge  black 
Percheron  stallion.  "There  aren't  many  of 
them  In  the  country  any  more,"  says  Amos. 
"We  like  him  because  he's  such  a  magnificent 
animal." 

In  addition  to  being  a  gentleman  farmer, 
cattleman,  and  horse  raiser,  Amoe  is  also  an 
avid  sportsman.  He  rates  tromplng  through 
the  fields  of  West  Virginia  hunting  for  grouse 
and  quail  high  on  his  list  of  hobbles. 

As  Amos  knew  last  year  when  he  accepted 
the  ATA's  first  vice  presidency,  all  such  pur- 
suits and  business  endeavcws  will  have  to  put 
aside  for  the  next  12  months  while  he  de- 
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votes  meet  of  every  working  and  waking  hoxir 
to  performing  the  dutlee  at  president. 

In  this  role.  Ills  long  record  ot  service  In 
both  State  and  National  trucking  association 
work  will  serve  him  well.  In  1M6  he  became 
fourth  vice  president  of  the  West  Virginia 
Motor  Truck  Association  and  chairman  ot 
Its  size  and  weight  committee.  He  subse- 
quently served  as  ATA  vice  pn-esldent  for  West 
Virginia  during  two  periods— 1948  through 
1950  and  1955  through  1961.  The  big  step 
toward  the  ATA  presidency  was  made  In  1962 
with  his  election  as  second  vice  president. 

Now  the  that  the  time  has  come,  John 
Amoe  Is  ready.  "I  know  I'm  going  to  see  a  lot 
of  this  coimtry  before  the  year  Is  out,"  he 
says.  "And  why  so  many  people  are  going 
to  want  to  alt' and  listen  to  me  speak.  111 
never  know.  But  I'm  going  to  do  It,  and  I'm 
going  to  try  and  do  as  good  a  Job  as  has  been 
done  by  the  men  who  preceded  me  as  pres- 
ident." 

Looking  at  the  way  Amoe  has  handled 
things  in  the  past,  there's  not  much  doubt 
that  it  will  be  an  exceptionally  good  Job. 
For  as  they  say  tn  politics,  "the  record  speaks 
for  Itself." 


The  1965  Legislative  Program — National 
Postal  Union 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  WEW   TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6. 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Postal  Union,  representing  many 
thousands  of  Federal  workers,  is  among 
the  leading  postal  employee  groups  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  the  need  for  corrective  and/or 
beneficial  legislation  relating  to  postal 
operations,  and  so  forth.  Recently  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  union's 
legislative  program  for  1965  with  its 
president,  Mr.  Sidney  A.  Goodman,  and 
the  secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  David  Sil- 
ve-gleid. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  below  the  provisions  of  this  pro- 
gram so  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  it: 

The    1965    Ltcislativi:    Program — National 
Postal  Union 

SALARY 

The  current  administration  Introduced  the 
principle  of  "comparability"  between  salaries 
of  Post  Office  and  "outside"  employees  in 
"comparable"  Jobs.  (Public  Law  87-793,  ef- 
fective October  13,  1962.)  In  addition,  it  is 
committed  to  Increases  for  employees  when- 
ever the  cost  of  living  (COL)  rises  by  3 
percent. 

No  Increase  has  yet  been  granted  \inder 
this  provision,  although  "outside"  wages 
have  continued  to  move  up  based  on  figures 
Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Iiab<»'  Statistics. 
These  showed  an  increase  of  2.8  percent  in  the 
COL  as  of  February  19,  1964,  2.9  percent  as 
of  SeptemhSF  1964,  and  this  wUl  undoubtedly 
have j»^^ed  3  percent  by  the  time  the  89th 
ress  convenes.  This  makes  no  allowance 
^or  the  fact  that  the  rise  In  the  COL  for 
postal  employees  is  substantially  larger  in 
fact,  because  of  the  type  of  index  utilized 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports  invari- 
ably lag  considerably  behind  the  actual  COL. 
Further,  all  past  experience  indicates  that 


some  time  must  elapse  In  a  new  Congress 
before  salary  legislation  ctJi  be  enacted. 
Thus,  there  is  Uttle  doubt  hut  that  postal 
employees  will  t>e  at  least  4  percent  behind 
the  COL  before  any  relief  oan  be  obtained. 
We  ask  at  least  a  4-peroent  upward  ad- 
justment of  aU  salaries  imder  the  current 
Postal  Field  Schedxile  (Public  Law  88-426) 
as  a  minimum  of  economic  Justice. 

DULSKI  AOMENDBXENTS 

In  addition,  we  ask  that  a  major  Inequity 
of  Public  Law  87-793,  the  failure  to  credit 
aU  past  service  in  setting  salary  steps,  be 
corrected. 

BETTIRKEiCENT 

Thirty  years  ago,  annuities  received  by 
postal  employees  constituted  a  major  factor 
in  attracting  and  retaining  desirable  per- 
sonnel. Today,  with  the  advent  of  social 
security  and  the  development  of  nvunerous 
and  comparable  "outside"  retirement  plans, 
paid  for  entirely  by  employers,  existing 
postal  annuities  can  no  longer  be  considered 
the  positive  factor  it  once  was.  Government, 
if  it  is  to  compete  in  the  labor  market,  must 
again  restore  the  retirement  system  to  the 
favorable  position  it  once  held. 

We  urge  that  the  retirement  system  be 
liberalized  to  provide : 

1.  Optional,  full  retirement  based  on  25 
years  of  service,  regardless  of  age. 

2.  Elimination  of  all  deductions  required 
to  provide  for  widows  and  dependents. 

3.  Revision  of  current  retirement  formula 
to  provide  a  formula  based  on  21/2  percent  of 
the  highest  1  year  of  service  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  years  of  service,  not  to  exceed 
1(X)  percent  of  salary. 

4.  Tax  exemption  of  all  annuities. 

5.  We  oppose  any  attempt  to  merge  our 
present  retirement  system  with  social  se- 
curity, or  any  Increase  in  the  present  6V4- 
percent  deduction  from  an  employee's  basic 
salary. 

6.  Extension  of  benefits  to  all  annuitants. 

ELIMINATION    OF   SUB&TlTtTTE   CATEGORT 

There  are  approximately  86,000  career  sub- 
stitutes who  are  truly  the  most  exploited  of 
employees.  They  are  frequently  required  to 
work  in  excess  of  8  hours  per  day  and/or  40 
hours  per  week,  all  at  straight  time.  The 
Walsh -Healey  Act,  passed  almost  30  years 
ago,  made  it  Illegal  for  "outside"  employers 
to  engage  in  such  practices,  and  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  specifically  prohibits  this  cheap 
labor  device  for  any  employers  Involved  in  a 
Government  contract. 

The  Oovernment's  continued  use  of  this 
sweatshop  practice  in  1984  Is  a  national  dis- 
grace. It  Is  an  indefensible  practice  which 
demeans  employees,  denies  them  simple  eco- 
nomic Justice,  and  is  unworthy  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

We  ask  legislation  to  assxire  payment  of 
overtime  rates  for  all  postal  employees  for 
work  In  excess  of  8  hours  a  day,  and^or  40 
hours  per  week. 

ADDITIONAL    LEGISLATION    SOUGHT 

Hospital  plan  premiums 

Government  contributions  under  the 
Health  Benefit  Act  of  1959  were  relatively 
small  In  the  fll^t  place  and  liave  never  been 
Increased,  despite  an  average  5-percent  an- 
nual Increase  in  hospital  costs.  This  has 
meant  sharply  increased  costs  to  employees 
In  order  to  retain  essential  coverage. 

We  ask  that  the  Government,  Just  as  in 
the  case  of  comparable  outside   employers, 
cover  the  entire  cost  of  hospitalization. 
Shorter  tcorktaeek 

A  35-hour  workweek  has  become  common- 
place, and  we  urge  this  as  overdue  for  all 
postal  employees  and  as  an  aid  to  reduce  un- 
employment. 

PTemium  pay  for  Saturday,  Sunday,  and/or 
holidays 

Regul&r  postal  employee*  are  frequently 
forced  to  work  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  holi- 


days, receiving  "comi>ensatory"  time  back  in 
lieu  of  overtime.  We  ask  payment  of  time 
and  one-half  for  Saturdays,  and  double  time 
for  Sundays  or  holidays,  long  since  standard 
ixuctice  "outside." 

Work  measurement  system 

Much  has  already  been  spoken  and  written 
on  this  subject.     We  ask  complete  elimina- 
tion of  this  odious  speedup  which  has  created 
its  own  gigantic,  wasteful  paper  bureaucracy. 
Whitten  amendment 

This  limits  the  number  of  career  postal 
employees  to  110  percent  of  the  number  in 
1950.  It  is  hopelesly  outmoded,  and  has  led 
to  the  appointment  of  approximately  §5,000 
additional  "temporary"  substitute  employees 
and  caixsed  confusion.  Instability,  injustice, 
and  waste.  We  ask  repeal  at  the  Whitten 
amendment  in  Its  entirety. 

Merit  prom,otion 

Present  promotion  procediir*  are  wholly 
inadequate  and  completely  subject  to  admin- 
istrative whims.  We  ask  open,  competitive 
examinations,  published  lists  of  eligibles. 
and  fuU  credit  for  seniority,  all  by  law. 
Hatch  Act 

Government  employees  should  be  protected 
against  being  compelled  to  support  any  par- 
ticular candidate  or  party.  The  time  has 
come,  however,  to  relieve  them  of  second- 
class  citizenship  and  hypocrisy  with  respect 
to  normal  political  activity,  and  we  seek  ap- 
propriate amendments. 

Executive  Order  10983 

The  right  of  agencies  to  retain  their  "mis- 
sion" is  being  used  to  buttress  age-old  "pre- 
rogatives" and  to  prevent  the  development  of 
proper  personnel -management  relations. 

We  urge  that  postal  and  Federal  employ- 
ees be  given  full  collective  bargaining  rights 
to  cover  all  working  conditions  other  than 
those  specifically  fixed  by  law,  such  as  salarv, 
leave,  retirement,  etc. 

Uniform  Allowance  Act 

Mail  handlers  are  the  only  major  category 
of  postal  employees  without  any  clothing  al- 
lowance whatsoever.  We  urge  amendments 
to  the  Uniform  Allowance  Act  to  assure  them 
an  allowance  for  "shoes  with  built-in  safety 
toes,"  as  is  provided  for  other  categories  of 
postal  employees.  We  also  urge  a  work  cloth- 
ing allowance  for  them  and  certain  main- 
tenance and  motor  vehicle  employees,  as  a 
matter  of  safety,  morale,  and  equity. 
Curtailment  of  service 

In  April  1964,  delivery  of  parcel  post  \^as 
reduced  from  6  to  5  days  per  week.  Simul- 
taneously, window  service  on  Saturdays  was 
set  at  a  maximum  of  4  hours.  This  was  in 
addition  to  closing  all  windows  at  6  p.m. 
weekdays,  including  offices  whi6]|i  had  previ- 
ously provided  24-hour  service.  There  has 
been  only  some  restoration  of  previous  serv- 
ice, and  we  request  that  all  previous  service 
be  restored. 

Tbank  you  very  much  for  your  consider- 
ation. 

National  Postal  Union — ^Legislative  Pro- 
gram— ^Health  Benefits  Act 

May  1  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you 
as  a  dlstinglushed  Member  of  Congress,  with 
respect  to  urgently  needed  amendments  to 
Public  Law  86-382,  the  Federal  Etaployees 
Health  Benefits  Act,  enacted  in  1959. 

This  is  the  largest  voluntary  health  bene- 
fits program  in  existence,  covering  6  million 
employees  and  their  dependents.  There  are 
approximately  40  plans  participating  In  the 
program.  National  Postal  Union's  Health 
Benefit  Plan,  with  44.000  members.  Is  the 
third  largest  among  the  employee  organiza- 
tion plans,  and  the  fifth  largest  participant 
In  the  program. 

As  administered  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, the  Government's   contribution  1* 
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based  on  50  percent  of  the  lowest  rates 
charged  by  a  Government-wide  carrier  (Blue 
Cross  or  Aetna)  for  their  low  option  plan. 
A  fiirther  stipulation,  however.  Is  that  such 
contributions  are  not  to  be  less  than  $1.25  ot 
more  than  $1.75  biweekly  for  an  employee  m: 
annuitant  who  Is  enrolled  for  self-only  cov- 
erage, and  not  less  than  $3  or  more  than 
S4.25  biweekly  for  an  employee  or  annuitant 
who  is  enrolled  for  self  and  family.  Since 
the  inception  of  the  act,  and  currently,  the 
Government  has  been  contributing  $1.30  bi- 
weekly for  self -only  enrollments  and  $3.12 
biweekly  for  self  and  famUy  enrollments. 

The  average  annual  cost  per  person  for 
health  care  services  has  been  increasing 
steadily  for  many  years,  both  becatise  of  in- 
creases In  the  cost  of  Individual  services  and 
because  an  Increasing  volume  of  such  serv- 
ices Is  being  used.  Since  the  act  came  into 
being,  increases  In  hospital  costs  have  aver- 
aged 5  percent  per  year,  and  as  of  this  date, 
every  single  carrier  has  been  compelled  to 
increase  premiums  for  essentially  the  same 
benefits  at  least  once,  and  in  some  casev^wo 
and  three  times.  Thus,  the  net  practical 
effect  has  been  to  increase  costs  sharply  for 
our  enrollees  in  order  for  them  to  maintain 
essential  coverage. 

We  believe  the  Government  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  set  an  example  as  an  employer,  rather 
than  to  lag  behind  "outside"  employers  who, 
in  general,  have  been  assuming  the  entire 
cost  of  comparable  hospitalization  for  their 
employees,  more  and  more.  We  believe  that 
the  Government  should  contribute  the  entire 
enst  of  basic  hospital  benefits;  such  as,  a 
reasonable  niunber  of  days  in  the  hospital, 
reasonable  medical  and  surgical  fees,  and 
the  same  for  outiMtient  services,  such  as, 
laborat<«7.  X-ray,  and  first  aid  benefits,  with 
the  individual  subscriber  being  covered  for 
supplementary  benefits  by  a  plan  of  his 
choice.  An  informed  estimate  of  the  re- 
quired Government  contribution  for  this 
purpose  would  be  $2.50  biweekly  for  self- 
only  enrollment,  and  $5  biweekly  for  self  and 
family  enrollment. 

With  reference  to  the  increasing  cost  of 
hospitalization,  I  would  respect  fully  and 
strongly  suggest  that  an  educational  pro- 
gram for  carriers  and  subscribers  might  well 
be  initiated  by  the  Government  in  the  Inte- 
csts  of  all  concerned,  as  a  first  step  in  com- 
bating the  trend  of  rising  medical  costs.  In 
this  connection.  It  Is  impossible  for  any 
carrier  to  attempt  to  Initiate  such  a  pro- 
gram, since  it  could  be  considered  in  vio- 
lation of  Civil  Service  Commission  regula- 
tions prohibiting  "solicitation."  These  reg- 
ulations are  so  stringent  that  any  carrier  can 
find  itself  in  serious  difficulty  If  it  even  so 
much  as  mentions  its  hospital  plans  in  writ- 
ing vrtth  resp>ect  to  premium  and  rate  struc- 
ture, rising  costs,  etc.,  which  coxild  be  in- 
terpreted as  "touting",  a  particular  plan. 
Because  of  this,  in  our  opinion.  Federal  em- 
ployees are  being  denied,  in  practice,  their 
right  to  essential  information  to  enable  them 
to  make  the  free  and  informed  choice  that 
the  CivU  Service  Commission  presumably  es- 
pouses. 

Accordingly,  I  request  your  aid  In  obtain- 
ing passage  of  legislation  to  increase  Gov- 
ernment contributions,  lessening  the  burden 
6n  enrollees  in  particular  as  well  as  easing 
unreasonable  restrictions  on  advertising, 
presently  in  effect.  We  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  submit  an  outline  for  a  suitable 
bill. 

I  realize  that  this  is  only  a  brief  outline  of 
a  vast  and  involved  subject.  Nevertheless,  I 
hope  it  has  provided  a  frame  of  reference 
for  your  favorable  consideration  of  a  vital 
issue  of  grave  concern  to  millions  of  enroll- 
ees. May  I  assure  you  of  our  desire  and 
willingness  to  provide  all  necessary  statis- 
tical data,  factual  information,  and  pertin- 
ent background,  concerning  all  aspects  of  the 
subject  we  have  raised.  In  this  connection, 
we  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  dis- 


cuss this  matter  with  you.  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

National  Postal  Union  Position  on  Work 
Measuheicent  System 

Beginning  in  196^  postal  employees — dis- 
tribution clerks  In  partciular — had  a  so- 
called  "wOTk  perfcj^mance  standard"  sum- 
marily imposed  on,' them.  Although  the  De- 
partment repeatedly  contended  that  this 
was  not  an  Individual  work  measurement 
system,  it  blossomed  forth,  full  grown.  Into 
what  is  known  now  as  the  "Work  Measure- 
ment System,"  which  measures  production 
on  an  individual  basis  rather  than  on  the 
earlier  group  basis.  Prom  a  tmlon  point  of 
view,  never  have  so  few  imposed  so  much  on 
so  many  with  so  little  regard  for  those  af- 
fected. The  net  effect  has  been  a  speed-up 
which  imposes  a  severe  strain  on  employees 
who  are  forced  to  meet  individual  produc- 
tion quotas  unilaterally  established  by  man- 
agement. The  entire  system  attempts  to 
mechanically  ape  the  assembly  line  tech- 
nique which,  however  applicable  to  mass 
production  outside,  te  totally  unsulted  to  the 
Irregular  volume  and  rate  of  receipt  of  mail. 
The  increased  production,  taken  out  of  the 
hides  of  the  employees.  Is  completely  dis- 
sipated in  the  redtape  and  paper  work  which 
mushroomed  as  a  part  of  WMS,  and  whose 
retention  now  constitutes  a  vested  interest. 
There  is  no  net  gain  to  the  public.  We  fully 
agree  with  the  goal  of  attaining  the  highest 
possible  rate  of  efficiency,  but  any  efficiency 
under  WMS  is  wholly  at  the  disproportionate 
expense  of  the  health  and  morale  of  em- 
ployees. 

We  wish  to  urge  the  complete  elimination 
of  the  Work  Measurement  System,  as  an  un- 
fair, odious  speed-up,  unworthy  of  the  VS. 
Government  as  an  employer,  and  totally  In- 
appropriate as  regards   true  efficiency. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  yoxir  considera- 
tion. 


Wyomiiig'$  Diamond  Jnbilee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

or   WTOICNC 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  6. 1965 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
10th  day  of  July  in  the  year  1890,  Wyo- 
ming became  the  44th  member  of  the 
United  States.  Since  that  day,  Wyo- 
ming has  risen  to  prominence,  not  only 
as  a  great  hunting,  fishing,  and  tourist 
State,  but  as  a  State  with  the  courage  to 
pioneer  women's  suffrage  and  to  main- 
tain balanced  budgets  and  fiscal  integ- 
rity, even  in  this  age  of  calculated  gov- 
ernmental deficits. 

Throughout  1965,  the  Equality  State 
will  celebrate  its  75th  anniversary.  Wy- 
omingites  and  guests  from  every  State 
will  observe  the  Diamond  Jubilee  at  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  events  throughout 
Wyoming. 

Many  of  the  events  of  Wyoming's  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  are  outlined  in  a  compre- 
hensive feature  story  from  the  January 
3  issue  of  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  State 
Tribune.  I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  article,  together  with 
my  remarks,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Teaklonc    Celebkation    Will    Mauc    State 
75th  Annivebsabt 

Visitors  to  big  Wyoming  in  1965  will  find 
a  big  bonus  as  the  State  will  be  the  scene 
of  a  yearlong  celebratl<Mi.  Wyoming  is 
celebrating  its  75th  anniversary  of  state- 
hood. Residents  and  visitors  alike  wUl  ob- 
serve the  Diamond  JubUee  at  literally  him- 
dreds  of  events  throughout  the  State. 

The  theme  ot  the  celebration — ^HistOTical 
Wyoming — will  be  carried  out  In  live  major 
pageants  and  scores  of  smaUer  events  across 
the  State.  The  major  programs  which  call 
attention  to  particular  segments  of  Wyo- 
ming history  and  legend  are:  the  Green 
River  Rendezvous,  the  Legend  of  the  Raw- 
hide, the  All  American  Indian  Days,  the  Gift 
of  the  Waters  Pageant,  and  a  special  his- 
torical pageant  at  the  Wyoming  State  Pair. 

The  Green  River  Rendezvous  is  a  commem- 
oration and  a  living  memorial  to  the  moun- 
tain men  and  the  fur  tratie  which  played 
an  Important  role  in  Wyoming  history.  The 
rendezvous  is  presented  outdo«v  at  a  8i>e- 
cial  arena  with  hundreds  of  items;  people, 
horses,  mules,  wagons,  pack  strings,  and 
tepees.  A  fast-moving  program  brings  to 
life  the  epoch  of  the  rendezvous.  It  Is  pre- 
sented annually  on  the  second  Sunday  In 
July  by  the  Sublette  County  Historical  So- 
ciety in  Plnedale,  Wyo. 

Thermopolia,  Wyo.,  located  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  Big  Horn  Basin  on  U.S.  Highway 
20  and  Wyoming  State  Highway  789,  is  known 
internationally  as  the  home  of  the  world's 
largest  hot  springs.  These  warm  water 
springs  produce  18,600,000  gallons  of  mineral 
water  at  135*  every  24  hours.  The 
springs  are  visited  the  year  round  by  thou- 
sands of  people  from  aU  over  the  world.  The 
State  park  where  the  springs  are  located  Lb 
the  scene  of  the  annual  Gift  of  the  Waters 
Pageant. 

Each,  summer  Indians  from  the  nearby 
Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  and  citizens 
from  the  town  of  Thermopolis  present  a 
pageant  depicting  the  actual  gift  of  the  wa- 
ters to  the  pec^le  by  the  famed  leadw  of  the 
Shoshone  Indians,  Chief  Washakie.  The 
pageant  is  held  in  a  natural  amphitheater  at 
the  State  park  In  Thermopollfl.  This  year 
the  unique  and  colOTful  ceremony  will  be 
held  on  Sunday,  August  1. 

A  unique  blending  of  Indian  heritage  with 
modem-day  activities  is  shown  each  year  at 
the  All-Amerlcan  Indian  Days  celebration  in 
Sheridan.  Wyo.  As  many  as  70  Indian  tribes 
are  represented  when  they  gather  to  present 
age-old  ceremonies,  dances,  arts  and  crafts 
expositions,  and  authentic  inr^iffti  games. 

The  annual  Miss  Indian  American  contest 
is  the  highlight  of  Ail-American  Indian  Days. 
Indian  gih»  from  ^me  70  tribes  compete  for 
the  title.  Judging  is  based  not  only  on 
beauty,  but  poise,  ^[ndlan  characteristics, 
scholastic  ability,  and  dedlcatlcm  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  own  people.  This  year's 
Miss  Indian  America  is  Michelle  Ann  Port- 
wood,  of  Rlverton.  Wyo.,  an  Arapahoe  Indian 
girl,  who  also  serves  as  queen  of  Wyoming's 
Diamond  JubUee.  All-American  Indian  Days  ^ 
win  be  held  on  July  30,  31,  and  August  1,  In 
Sheridan,  Wyo. 

The  Legend  of  the  Rawhide  is  presented  in 
a  gigantic  pageant  by  the  residente  of  Lusk, 
Wyo.  The  pageant  depicts  an  episode  In- 
volving a  smaU  band  of  "Forty-Niners"  In  a 
wagon  train  who  have  wrongly  klUed  an 
Indian  girt.  The  subsequent  fight  and 
method  of  Indian  Justice  gives  an  unique  and 
authentic  insist  to  life  on  Wyoming's  hisr 
tortc  trail  country.  There  are  150  members 
in  the  cast;  12  to  15  covered  wagon^  a  repre. 
sentation  of  a  detachment  of  U.S.  Cavalry  in 
fuU  unlfmm:  160  head  of  horses;  an  ox  team; 
and  a  band  of  Indians  dressed  as  they  lived 
on  the  plains  over  a  hundred  years  aga  The 
Legend  of  the  Rawhide  will  be  held  In  Lusk 
on  August  14  and  15. 
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The  Wyoming  State  Pair  will  be  officially 
opened  on  Augxist  28,  In  Douglas.  Wyo.,  wltli 
the  arrlTal  of  a  wagon  train  from  Newcastle, 
Wyo.  The  wagon  train  will  leave  Newcastle 
4  or  6  days  before  the  fair  and  will  schedule 
overnight  stops  at  designated  campsites 
where  tourists  and  residents  from  adjacent 
commuzLltles  will  be  Invited  to  attend  square 
dancing,  basket  dinners  and  old  fashioned 
western  fun  each  evening. 

The  Wyoming  State  Pair  will  be  held  on 
August  23  through  29.  and  will  feature  many 
extra  activities  of  the  75th  anniversary.  A 
colorful  historical  pageant — in  which  all  23 
Wyoming  counties  will  participate — is  sched- 
uled for  Sunday,  August  29.  The  counties 
will  stage  separate  skits  showing  outstanding 
historical  events  of  their  areas.  In  addition, 
several  rodeo  performances,  parades,  exhibits, 
stage  shows,  and  fine  arts  concerts  will  be 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  75th  celebration 
during  the  State  fair. 

Perhaps  the  most  ambitious  events  of  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  year  is  the  "Pack  Train 
Race  Over  the  Top  of  the  World."  This  race 
will  be  between  two  teams  of  "Mountain 
Men"  of  Fremont  and  Sublette  Counties  in 
Wyoming.  The  ra  je  will  see  picked  teams  of 
buckskin-clad,  fvr-capped,  bewhiskered  men 
from  the  "Wind  River  Mountain  Men"  of 
Fremont  County  stirt  from  Lander,  Wyo.,  at 
the  exact  time  a  similar  team  from  the 
"Trappers  Corp"  of  the  Green  River  Rendez- 
vous in  Plnedale,  Wyo.,  starts  for  a  50-mile 
trek  over  the  Conti:  ental  Divide. 

The  two  teams  V/ill  ride  over  the  divide, 
cross  it  at  approjJmately  11,000  feet,  and 
proceed  toward  each  other's  town.  Both 
teams  will  be  required  to  stop  by  sundown 
and  make  1  night's  camp  in  Wyoming's 
most  rugged  wilderness,  the  Wind  River 
Mountain  Range.  The  first  ^am  to  cross  the 
other's  starting  line  in  either  Lander  or 
Plnedale  will  be  declared  winner.  Both  teems 
will  be  guests  of  honor  at  a  grand  "Trapper's 
Rendezvous  Ball"  which  will  be  held  In 
Lander  and  Plnedale.  The  race  will  start 
July  24  in  Plnedale  and  Lander. 

Visitors  to  Wyoming  wUl  find  a  rodeo  every 
day  during  the  summer  months  In  Wyoming. 
Indian  dances  will  be  held  nightly  dxiring 
the  summer  in  Cody  and  Lander. 

The  national  Intercollegiate  rodeo  will  be 
held  in  Laramie  on  July  6-10,  1965.  World 
famous  -Cheyenne  Prontiw  Days"  will  be 
held  July  24  through  August  1. 

Organized  as  a  territory  In  1868,  Wyo- 
ming became  the  44th  State  to  Join  the 
Union,  on,  July  10,  1890.  Special  commemo- 
rative services  wUl  be  held  In  Cheyenne  at 
the  State  capltol  on  July  10,  calling  atten- 
tion to  Wyoming's  frontier  past. 

Visitors  to  Wyoming  this  year  will  find 
that  history  Is  only  a  handshake  away.  Com- 
plete information  about  Wyoming's  75th  an- 
niversary events  and  activities  and  other 
vacation  possibilities  in  the  State  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  the  Wyoming  Travel 
Oommlssion,  2320  Capitol  Avenue,  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  82001. 


Tlie  State  of  the  Union— Soviet,  That  It 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLZNOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6, 1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Stalin,  the  tyrant,  died  the  Russians 
wept.  But  no  one  shed  a  tear  and  many 
smirked  when  Khrushchev,  the  "liberal." 
was  tossed  on  to  the  "dunghill  of  his- 
tory."  It  Is  also  interesting  to  note  that 


the  Chinese  are  insisting  upon  the  reha- 
bilitation of  the  image  of  Stalin.  They 
have  even  demanded  that  Stalin's  re- 
mains should  be  restored  to  the  Lenin 
mausoleum. 

Brezhnev  and  Kosygin  are,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, still  balancing  precariously  on 
a  tightrope.  The  climax  of  their  act, 
when  it  comes,  may  not  call  for  applause 
from  the  West.  There  are  indications 
that  the  trend  will  be  toward  a  restora- 
tion of  Stalinism  without  its  domestic 
excesses. 

It  is  obvious,  at  present,  there  is  no 
leader  or  supreme  ruler  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  An  excellent  editorial  in  the 
December  6,  1964,  Peoria  Journal  Star 
points  out  there  is  a  form  of  collective 
leadership  balancing  insecurely  on  a 
razor's  edge.  The  editorial  quotes  Dr. 
Nicholas  Nyaradi,  director  of  Interna- 
tional studies  at  Bradley  University,  who 
is  personally  acquainted  with  Kosygin 
and  Brezhnev  and  ob\iously  well  in- 
formed. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  editorial  at  this  point : 
NtARADi:  United  States  Must  Be  Realistic 

Will  the  real  Russian  lead«rs  please  stand 
up? 

No,  not  you  Brezhnev  and  Kosygin.  Over 
there,  Shelepin  and  Semichasnov,  it  may  be 
you — you  have  secret  police  credentials,  and 
that  organization  seems  to  ba  in  the  Russian 
saddle  now. 

We  asked  an  expert  on  Russian  affairs  to 
assess  the  meaning  of  the  Soviet  change- 
over, and  he  said,  "To  tell  the  truth,  the  real 
Russian  leaders  haven't  come  out  in  the  open 
yet." 

Dr.  Nicholas  Nyaradi,  director  of  the  school 
of  international  studies  at  Bradley  and  for- 
mer Hungarian  finance  minister,  said  it  isn't 
Kosygin  and  Brezhnev,  both  of  whom  he 
knows  personally. 

"Kosygin  is  a  very  fine  banker  and  finance 
man.  but  a  political  leader  he  is  not.  He 
and  Brezhnev  are  Just  front  men  till  the 
fight  Is  over. 

"The  Soviet  struggle  for  power  is  like  six 
men  fighting  under  the  rug.  Not  only  can't 
you  tell  who  is  ^ng  to  win.  you  don't  even 
know  who  is  fighting,"  he  points  out. 

The  two  new  figureheads  were  installed 
quickly.  Dr.  Nyaradi  says,  because  of  the 
"king  sized  inferiority  complex  the  Soviets 
have  about  the  machinery  of  succession  of 
leaders."  They  don't  have  any  succession 
without  a  fight,  as  illustrated  by  Lenin  and 
Stalin's  succession  struggles. 

The  KGB,  the  Soviet  secret  police,  are  the 
most  significant  factor  in  the  change  in  the 
Russian  power  structure,  tlie  former  Hun- 
garian leader  says. 

"Khrushchev  managed  to  push  the  secret 
police  back.  He  had  Berla  liqxildated  and  he 
managed  to  play  the  army  against  the  secret 
police.    The  army  was  on  the  upward  move. 

"But  today  not  a  single  army  officer  holds 
a  high  position,  and  two  s«cret  police  of- 
ficers are  very  high  In  power.  Shelepin,  who 
is  in  his  late  forties,  the  former  KGB  chief, 
was  elected  to  the  powerful  14-man  Soviet 
Presidium.  Semlchasnov,  his  KGB  succes- 
sor, is  a  member  of  the  party's  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

"It  looks  to  me  as  if  a  crisis  has  developed 
in  Soviet  affairs.  A  change  In  Red  policy  Is 
obvious,  although  their  diplomats  say  their 
leaders  will  follow  the  existing  philosophy. 
But  we  don't  even  known  who  the  real  So- 
viet leaders  are. 

"The   Russian    dictatorship    Is    in    trouble, 

and  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  a 
dictatorship  that  is  in  trouble.  Then  the 
leader  starts  faying  to  divert  his  own  people 
by  pointing  to  International  dangers. 


"We  don't  know  who  the  real  Russian 
leaders  are — ^but  we  can  bet  the  secret  po- 
lice will  play  an  Important  role  In  'electing' 
the  new  dictator,"  he  says. 

Ovar  policy  toward  Russia,  in  Dr.  Nyaradi 's 
opinion,  should  be  more  realistic. 

"We  should  look  at  Russia  as  she  Is,  not 
envisioning  her  as  the  way  we  wish  she  was. 
We  should  be  realistic. 

"We  should  recognize  the  fact  that  Rus- 
sia does  not  change  her  goals,  only  her 
methods.  This  is  shown  once  again  in  the 
Khrushchev  liquidation. 

"They  say  Khrushchev  is  living  nicely  with 
a  thousand  a  month  to  spend  and  a  chauffer- 
driven  car,  but  nobody  has  seen  him. 

"Delegations  of  the  two  most  powerful 
Communist  parties  in  Europe  went  to  Russia 
to  see  Klunashchev  to  find  out  if  he  was  all 
right.  But  they  had  to  return  home  with- 
out seeing  him.  They  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  Russian  leader  assuring  them  that 
Khrushchev  was  all  right,"  he  says. 

He  wants  the  Johnson  administration  to 
let  Americans  know  that  we  can't  have 
peaceful  coexistence. 

The  matter  of  promoting  tlie  rift  between 
Russia  and  China  he  looks  on  with  a  skepti- 
cal eye. 

"Certainly  our  sending  wheat  to  Russia 
was  a  step  in  the  direction  of  driving  a  wedge 
between  the  two  Communist  powers. 

"But  If  they  patch  up  their  differences, 
then  Khrushchev  was  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  Communist  imity.  And  If  they  have 
patched  it  up.  there'U  be  a  Communist  bloc 
1   billion  strong  breathing  down  our  neck." 

He  doesn't  see  how  we  can  win  with  a  rift 
policy  either  way. 

"If  we  help  Russia  and  take  her  side 
against  China,  then  we  become  Inv^ved  in  a 
nuclear  war  In  Asia.  Is  that  any  better  than 
any  other  kind  of  nuclear  war?"  And  if 
Russia  won,  we'd  Just  have  Soviet  commu- 
nism In  China  Instead  of  the  present  brand. 

A  solution  Nyaradi  favors  is  for  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  to  the  sidelines  and 
watch  with  great  interest  how  the  Russian 
Bear  and  the  Chinese  Dragon  tear  each  other 
apart. 

He  worries  about  the  nuclear  test  ban. 

"When  I  traveled  in  Europe  recently,  dip- 
lomats there  told  me  they  suspected  that  the 
Chinese  atomic  bomb  was  really  more  sophis- 
ticated than  that  nation  could  produce. 
They  believe  Russian  scientists,  Russian 
financial  aid,  and  Russian  know-how  mvist 
have  been  involved.  So  if  Russia  is  circum- 
venting the  test  ban  by  tests  In  China,  we're 
in  for  trouble." 

In  short,  he  says,  we  must  adopt  the  old 
Roman  adage,  "Videant  Consules,"  always 
watchful — and  always  be  realistic  in  our 
watching. 


Improved     Management     Practices     for 
Small  Businessmen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SPARKNAN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  6. 1965 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  the  stumbling 
block  more  small  businessmen  trip  over 
than  any  other  is  poor  management. 
While  it  is  true  that  all  business  con- 
cerns, regardless  of  size,  can  exercise  poor 
management  judgment,  most  large  cor- 
porations have  the  resources  to  overcome 
occasional  mistakes.  But  the  small  firm, 
often  in  a  shaky  condition  to  begin  with. 
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simply  carmot  afford  even  oiie  serious 
management  miscue. 

That  is  why  any  effort  made  to  help 
small  businessmen  improve  the  quality  of 
their  management  practices  should  be 
supported  and  encouraged.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion has  done  yeoman's  service.  Thous- 
ands of  owners  and  managers  of  small 
firms  have  benefited  from  management 
conferences,  courses,  and  seminars  co- 
sponsored  by  the  agency  and  various 
educational  institutions  throughout  the 
country. 

The  most  recent  effort  of  the  SBA  to 
help  small  businesmen  become  better 
managers  is  known  as  SCORE,  or  the 
Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives. 
Briefly,  this  is  a  program  whereby  retired 
business  executives  volunteer  to  make 
available  to  small  businesmen  with  man- 
agement problems  the  wisdom  they  have 
acquired  in  a  lifetime  of  business  expe- 
rience. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle published  on  page  1  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  January  4,  1965,  describing 
the  success  of  the  SCORE  program,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Retired  Executives  Advise  Small  Firms  in 

New    U.S.    Program — Former    Bank    Vice 

PREsroENT    Assists    Plumber;    Some    2,000 

Offer  Help  Through  SCORE 

(By  Elliot  Carlson) 

Philadephia. — Herbert  B.  Morrone  is  an  in- 
dustrious and  aggressive  businesman.  Still, 
he  was  having  trouble  finding  enough  cus- 
tomers for  the  one-man  tool  and  die  business 
he  started  here  about  a  year  ago. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Morrone  needed  help.  And  a 
few  months  ago  he  got  some,  from  Lawrence 
Kntz.  a  semiretired  Philadelphia  executive. 
The  51-year-old  Mr.  Katz,  former  president 
oi  a  textile  machine  company,  suggested 
possible  new  customers  for  Mr.  Morrone's 
highly  specialized  service  and  recommended 
a  few  minor  changes  in  equipment  so  he 
could  supply  parts  for  producers  of  electrical 
and  hosiery  goods. 

Mr.  Katz'  advice,  which  already  is  bring- 
1ns;  some  benefits  to  Mr.  Morrone's  business, 
was  made  possible  by  a  novel  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
Called  SCORE,  for  Service  Corps  of  Retired 
Executives,  the  program  was  launched  last 
October  in  68  cities  following  3-month  pilot 
efforts  in  Boston  and  Washington.  It's  de- 
signed to  make  available  to  small  businesses 
munagerial  skills  and  experience  they 
couldn't  otherwise  afford. 

The  program  will  have  the  effect  of  chan- 
neling a  vast  untapped  reservoir  of  unused 
talent  to  points  where  it  will  be  most  effec- 
tive." says  Edward  N.  Rosa,  SBA  director  for 
the  Philadelphia  region. 

FREE  AT  FIRST 

Tlie  Federal  agency  itself  spends  almost 
nothing  on  the  program,  except  the  time  re- 
quired to  recruit  retired  executives  and 
miitch  them  up  with  small  businessmen.  A 
renred  adviser  receives  no  pay  for  90  days. 
Alter  that,  he  and  the  small  businessman 
may  work  out  their  own  agreement  for  pay, 
if  they  wish  to  maintain  their  arrangement. 
SCORE  advisers  pledge  not  to  accept  com- 
missions for  recommending  supplies  or  serv- 
ices and  cannot  simultaneously  assist  com- 
peting clients. 

Recruiting  through  newspapers  and  other 
sources,  the  SBA  has  lined  up  more  than  2,000 
volunteers  and  is  looking  for  more.  Their 
caliber,  says  T.  Stanley  Gallagher,  chief  of 
the  management  assistance  division  for  the-^ 


agency's  PhUadelphia  region  is  "quite  high." 
In  PhUadelphia,  fcH:  example,  the  SBA  haa 
Uned  up  a  retired  international  banko-  to 
advise  the  owner  of  a  small  men's  wear  stor* 
on  expansion  plans;  a  retired  bank  vice  presi- 
dent to  counsel  a  pltfmber,  and  the  retired 
president  of  a  consumer  products  comjjany 
to  suggest  ways  a  baker  can  boost  his  sales^' 
volume. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  retired  execu- 
tives volunteer  for  such  service,  but  boredom 
and  a  desire  to  do  something  constructive  are 
the  most  common.  "Horseback  in  New 
Jersey  in  summer  and  bridge  in  Arizona 
aren't  sufficient,"  says  the  retired  founder 
of  a  chemical  concern.  A  retired  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  executive  says:  "1  have  plenty  of 
time  to  offer  and  I  Just  wanted  to  help 
the  next  fellow." 

Most  of  the  companies  i>articipating  in  the 
program  so  far  have  25  or  fewer  employees 
and  have  obtained  loans,  either  from  the 
SBA  itself  or  under  the  new  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram. Participation  in  the  program  is  volun- 
tary; the  SBA  simply  informs  companies  they 
are  eligible  to  participate.  In  addition,  some 
firms  without  Government  loans  have  asked 
to  be  included  In  the  iwogram.  "They  are 
eligible  as  long  as  they  have  no  more  than 
25  anployees,"  says  Mr.  Gallagher  of  the 
management  assistance  division. 

TOO  EARLY  TO  TELL 

It's  Still  too  early  to  teU,  of  course,  how 
well  the  SCORE  program  will  work  out.  Don 
Latella,  vice  president  of  the  Association  of 
Management  Consultanta  cautions:  "Just  be- 
cause a  man  was  a  good  executive  doesn't 
mean  he  will  be  a  good  consultant." 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Latella  concedes,  "there's 
a  need"  for  such  a  program.  Small  business- 
men, an  SBA  official  points  out,  "take  their 
busmesses  seriously  but  are  unsophisticated 
in  certain  areas.  They  cannot  be  experts  in 
bookkeeping,  sales  and  inventory  all  at  the 
same  time." 

SCORE  iB  "necessary  for  people  like  myself 
whose  business  experience  is  limited  in  cer- 
tain phases,"  says  Edward  L.  Strickler,  owner 
of  Prudence  and  Strickler  Originals,  a  custom 
maker  of  bathing  suits,  gowns,  and  other 
garments  for  wtwnen.  Mr.  Strickler,  a  self- 
taught  craftsman  who  started  his  business 
4  years  ago,  has  lacked  the  necessary  cash 
to  build  up  an  inventory  broad  enough  to 
attract  more  customers. 

He's  been  getting  advice,  thanks  to  SCORE, 
from  Joel  B.  Davis,  Jr.,  for  25  years  a  whole- 
sale distributor  of  women's  hosiery,  Mr.  Davis 
has  been  oounseling  Mr.  Strickler  on  such 
matters  as  how  much  to  spend  for  labor. 

SCORE  volunteers  also  can  help  small  busi- 
nessmen by  putting  them  in  touch  with 
larger  firms  which  can  become  important 
customers  or  suppliers.  "Big  businesses 
often  are  reluctant  to  deal  with  a  small 
guy,"  says  Mr.  Morrone.  "That's  where  the 
SCORE  program  oould  be  helpful.  The 
counselors  have  good  connections  and  can 
open  doors  for  you.  It's  hard  for  a  guy  Uke 
me  to  open  those  doors." 


A  BUI  TtHOesignate  Agate  Sprinirs  Fossil 
Qaarries  as  a  National  Monnment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6.  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  opening  day  of  this  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress,  I  introduced 
a  bill  (H.R.  500)  to  preserve  and  desig- 


nate the  Agate  Springs  fossil  quarries — 
located  in  Sioux  County,  Nebr. — as  a  na- 
tional monument  in  the  National  Park 
Service  System. 

In  brief,  the  Agate  Springs  fossil  beds 
are  unique.  The  general  sandhills  area 
in  which  these  fossil  beds  lie  are  of  ex- 
ceptional geological  interest,  scenic 
beauty,  and  solitude.  Scientists  feel  that 
comparable  fossil  deposits  have  yet  to  be 
found  that  equal  those  at  Agate  Springs. 
This  jarea  may  well  contain  the  world's 
larges'^depoBit  of  prehistoric  animal  re- 
mains, iis  estimates  indicate  that  only 
about  25  percent  of  the  beds  have  been 
explored  after  some  60  years  of  digging 
by  scientists. 

It  was  a  fortunate  accident  of  history 
that  these  fossil  beds  were  first  discov- 
ered by  a  man  who  had  the  imagination 
and  understanding  to  see  the  tremendous 
importance  of  preserving  them  and  in- 
vestigating their  scientific  Importance — 
Capt.  James  H.  Cook,  Indian  scout, 
frontiersman,  and  later  a  well-known 
author.  He  soon  acquired  the  property 
on  which  this  discovery  was  made  and 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of  leading 
paleontologists.  His  son,  the  late  Dr. 
Harold  J.  Co(^,  not  only  maintained  this 
family  tradition  but  was  himself  a  noted 
paleontologist  and  authority  on  fossils. 

Since  1891.  these  deposits  have  been 
the  object  of  repeated  scientific  explora- 
tions by  a  dozen  leading  institutions: 
Carnegie  Institute,  the  American 
Museiun  of  Natural  History,  the  Chicago 
Natural  History  Museum,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  the  Colorado  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Amherst  College,  the 
Universities  of  Nebraska.  Chicago, 
Kansas.  Michigan.  Princeton,  Yale,  and 
many  others.  In  other  words,  since  their 
discovery,  the  quarries  have  been  care- 
fully preserved  and  ssifeguarded  so  as  t<y- 
be  of  maximum  value  frwn  a  scientifio 
standpoint.  Now,  following  Dr.  Cook's 
death,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Nation  take 
over  the  duty  of  preserving  these  de- 
posits, making  them  available  for  the 
instruction  of  the  public  and  for  further 
scientific  study.  "" 

The  site  of  these  fossil  beds  could  con- 
ceivably attract  some  50,000  visitors  per 
year  if  the  proposed  project  Is  carried 
out.  The  project  would  Include  almost 
3,000  acres  of  land,  construction  of  a 
visitor's  center,  an  Indian  artifacts 
museum,  and  development  of  a  museum 
at  the  fossil  quarries.  Three  stories 
could  be  told  at  the  site:  First,  pale- 
ontology of  the  area  dating  back  some 
21  million  years;  second,  pioneer  ranch- 
ing; and  third,  the  Indian  experiences 
of  Capt.  James  Cook — Government  In- 
dian Scout,  cattleman,  author,  and 
amateur  bone  collector,  who  purchased 
Agate  Springs  in  1887. 

The  National  Park  Service  feels  that 
these  fossil  beds  should  be  preserved  for 
research  and  future  generations.  The 
area  could  be  developed  into  a  prime 
tourist  attraction  in  addition  to  neigh- 
boring Scottsbluff  National  Monument. 
Chimney  Rock,  the  Black  Hills,  and  so 
forth. 

As  presently  proposed,  the  cost  of  the 
project  is  estimated  to  be  $1,750,000.  In- 
cluding the  acquisition  of  the  land,  con- 
struction of  a  visitors'  center,  an  Indian 
artifacts    museum,    development    of    a 
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museum  at  the  quarries,  and  the  paving 
of  roads  to  the  fossil  sites. 

I  believe  that  this  ts  a  worthwhile 
project,  as  It  Is  our  duty  to  protect  these 
fossil  deposits  for  additional  research 
and  posterity.  This  is  the  major  pur- 
pose of  my  bill. 


Editorial  Tributes  to  Brig.  Gen.  William 
S.  Rader  and  Maj.  Haly  E.  Bray 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

or   WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  6. 1965 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  the  departure  from  Fort 
Warren  Air  Force  Base,  in  Wyoming,  of 
two  Air  Force  oflBcers  whose  service  with 
the  Nation's  biggest  missile  complex  has 
been  exemplary  from  a  military  view- 
point, as  well  as  in  public  relations  with 
the  people  of  my  State. 

Being  transferred  from  Port  Warren, 
this  month,  are  Brig.  Gen,  William  S. 
fiftdpr.  ranking  ofiBcer  and  commander 


of  the  13th  Strategic  Missile  Division,  and 
Maj.  Huly  K  Bray,  Fort  Warren's  di- 
rector of  information. 

The  extremely  friendly  and  mutually 
profitable  relationships  between  Wyo- 
ming's capital  city,  Cheyenne,  and  the 
Air  Force  base  are  very  much  the  result 
of  General  Rader 's  efforts  and  those  of 
Major  Bray. 

These  two  oflBcers  were  the  subjects  of 
tributes  paid  by  the  capital  city's  leading 
newspaper,  the  Wyoming  State  Tribvme. 
These  editorials,  under  dates  of  Decem- 
ber 13  and  23,  express  the  esteem  in 
which  General  Rader  and  Major  Bray 
are  held  by  the  commimity;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorials  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune  of 

Dec.  13, 1964] 

Subject:  "Commendation" 

For  most  communities  where  military  es- 
tablishments are  located,  post  commanders 
and  other  ranking  personnel  come  and  go 
with  astonishing  frequency.  Some  of  them 
make  Impressive  marks  on  the  places  where 
they  live  and  work;  for  others,  It  la  pure 
routine. 

As  the  site  of  one  of  the  oldest  such  estab- 
lishments In  the  Nation,  now  nearlng  Its 
100th  year  first  as  a  frontier  Army  post  to 
fight  off  Indians  and  more  recently  as  the 
bub  of  the  country's  biggest  mlssle  com- 
plex, Warren  Air  Force  Base  here  in  Cheyenne 
has  seen  many  military  people  come  and  go. 
In  the  early  days  things  were  a  little  too  raw 
for  such  a  policy  as  community  relations; 
people  like  Gen.  J.  J.  Reynolds  and  Gen. 
George  Crook  were  too  occupied  with  cam- 
paigning against  the  Slouz  and  Cheyennes 
to  bother  much  with  the  local  people. 

But  for  a  good  many  years  the  p>OBt  per- 
sonnel and  the  townspeople  have  lived  and 
worked  well  together  and  much  of  It,  par- 
ticularly since  the  turn  of  the  centiu7.  has 
been    due    to    excellent    relations    fostered 


thrxxugh  the  ranking  commander  at  Port 
Russell  and  later  Warren  APB. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  people,  however, 
there  probably  has  been  none  the  equal,  or 
anyway  the  superior,  of  the  individual  who 
currently  occupies  this  role,  and  who  shortly 
shall  leave  here  after  5'j  years  of  duty  at 
Warren. 

If  we  may  proceed  out  of  channels.  Brig. 
Gen.  William  S.  Rader  deserves  a  civilian 
commendation  from  the  citizen  of  Cheyenne 
among  whom  he  has  lived  for — as  military 
assignments  go — a  considerable  period  of 
time. 

Dvuing  his  residence  among  \is.  General 
Rader  has  made  a  multitude  of  friends  and 
has  oome  to  be  universally  admired  by  the 
residents  of  this  commuaity.  Much  of  this 
stems  from  the  fact  that  he  has  demon- 
strated a  unique  and  superior  capwicity  for 
maintenance  of  excellent  relations  between 
the  base  people  and  the  civilian  populace  of 
the  city.  But  a  great  deal  of  It  stems  also 
frcMn  his  own  great  character  and  outstand- 
ing personality. 

A  man  who  has  been  around  our  town  for 
a  good  many  years  and  has  seen  many  a 
commander  come  and  go  from  first  Port 
Reynolds,  then  Warren  ApB,  described  Gen- 
eral Rader  as  the  greatest  such  Individual 
ever  seen  there  by  edther  the  Army  or  the 
Air  Force. 

Aside  from  his  own  fine  record  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  community  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strong  rapport  between  the  civilian 
and  the  military,  General  Rader  has  fulfilled 
admirably  his  basic  mission  as  an  Air  Force 
commander.  He  now  has  completed  his  Job 
that  began  in  mid-1959:  That  of  developing 
a  great  missile  complex,  thus  the  purpose  of 
his  assignment  is  complete.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  we  shall  all  regret  to  see  him  go. 

At  age  50,  however.  General  Rader  still 
has  years  before  him  in  the  service.  While 
he  has  many  opportunities  in  the  future,  bo 
does  this  country,  in  the  full  and  complete 
utilization  of  the  abilities  of  such  dedicated 
career  military  men.  It  Is  our  fond  hope 
that  the  fullest  advantage  will  be  made  ot 
this  outstanding  potential. 


[Prom  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune,  Dec.  23, 
1964] 

Major  Bray's  Good  Work 

This  newspaper  already  has  paid  its  re- 
spects to  Brig.  Gen.  William  8.  Rader  who 
wiU  depart  Warren  Air  Force  Base  next  month 
after  5V^  years  as  its  ranking  officer  and  com- 
mander of  the  13th  Strategic  Missile  Divi- 
sion. 

In  so  doing,  we  noted  that  among  his  out- 
standing achievements  was  the  maintenance 
during  his  tour  of  duty  here  of  excellent 
relationships  between  the  base  personnel  and 
the  civilian  community. 

A  military  command  that  exists  side  by 
Bide  with  a  civilian  community  and  in  the 
very  close  fashion  that  prevails  In  this  par- 
ticular instance,  does  oQly  as  well  as  the 
abilities  of  its  key  officers  may  dictate. 

One  of  the  principal  of  these,  if  not  the 
most  Important,  is  the  director  of  informa- 
tion. He  is  the  chief  contact  with  all  of  the 
sources  of  Information  in  the  community  to 
say  nothing  of  the  world  at  large,  plus  the 
local  service  organizations  and  all  manner 
of  groups  through  which  the  military  com- 
mand maintains  its  connections  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  particular  civilian  area  con- 
cerned. 

Rapid  and  adequate  communications  that 
establish  a  good  liaison  between  the  military 
unit  and  the  immediate  eivilian  populace  in 
an  area,  such  conununication  being  consist- 
ent with  the  most  reasonable  of  security, 
should  be  cme  of  the  most  desirable  goals  of 
a  commander  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  many- 
faceted  tole. 


One  of  General  Rader's  key  aides  insofar 
as  his  role  is  concerned  with  community  and 
public  relations  dvu-ing  his  stay  here,  has 
been  Maj.  Huly  E.  Bray,  who  within  a  few 
days  also  will  be  leaving  as  Warren  Air  Force 
Base's  director  of  Information. 

As  the  direct  result  of  both  of  these  offi- 
cers, the  military-civilian  relationship  here 
has  been  a  very  good  one;  and  we  would  be 
remiss  in  not  paying  tribute  to  Major  Brriy 
in  this  role  along  with  General  Rader. 


Proposed  Closing  of  Olmsted  Air  Force 
Base 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6. 1965 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 5,  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
congressional  delegation  met  to  discuss 
the  proposed  closing  of  the  Olmsted  Air 
Force  Base  and  the  Middletown  Air  Ma- 
teriel Area.  Governor  Scranton  gave  a 
splendid  statement  on  the  devastating 
effect  which  this  move  would  have  on 
the  economy  of  the  entire  State,  particu- 
larly the  south  central  Pennsylvania 
area,  but  reaching  up  into  Schuylkill 
County  and  even  as  far  as  Lackawanna 
and  Luzerne  Counties. 

The  Honorable  John  Taber,  secretary 
of  commerce  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  pointed  out  how  this  move 
would  more  than  destroy  all  the  accrued 
benefits  of  the  efforts  by  the  State  and 
the  Federal  Government  to  improve  the 
economy  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  past 
few  years. 

Edward  C.  First,  Jr.,  Esq.,  president 
of  the  Harrisburg  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, gave  statistics  showing  the  exact 
impact  on  this  particular  section  of  the 
country.  Gen.  E.  J.  Stackpole,  chairman 
of  the  Keystone  Committee,  filed  a  state- 
ment along  similar  lines.  The  Keystone 
Committee  is  a  comprehensive  commit- 
tee covering  most  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  efforts  to  retain  the  vital 
Olmsted  Air  Force  Base  at  Middletown. 

Representative  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
dean  of  the  Permsylvania  congressional 
delegation  and  chairman  of  the  Penn.'^yl- 
vania  congressional  steering  committee, 
presided.  The  meeting  was  closed  with 
stirring  statements  by  representatives  of 
the  labor  organizations  on  behalf  of  the 
employees  at  Olmsted.  These  state- 
ments particularly  emphasized  the  tracic 
personal  problems  that  would  arise  as  a 
result  of  the  transfer  of  thousands  of 
people  from  their  present  positions  to 
distant  points  and  different  environ- 
ments. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  fine  statement  made 
by  Nathan  T.  Wolkomir,  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. At  a  later  date,  I  plan  to  ex- 
tend in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
statement  by  Mr.  John  F.  Priner,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees,  AFL-CIO. 


The  statement  follows : 

INTRODITCTORT  REMARKS  BT  NATHAN  T.  WOUC- 
OMIB,    PRESntENT,    NATIONAL    FXDEaATION    OV 

Federal  Employees.  Jantjart  5,   1965,  to 

THE   PENNSTLVANIA  CONGRESSIONAL   DELEGA- 
TION ON  Olmstxao  Air  Force  Closure 

Last  night  we  heard  the  President  of  the 
United  States  deliver  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  to  Congress.  We  heard  him  make 
such  statements  and  proposals  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  "I  will  welcome  recommendations  and 
constructive  efforts"; 

2.  "A  great  society  asks  not  'How  much?' 
but  'How  good?'  " 

3.  "I  intend  to  remove  regions  of  our  coun- 
try sufiferlng  from  distress"; 

4.  "There  will  be  an  all-out  campaign 
at:ainst  waste  and  to  promote  efficiency"; 

5.  "I  recommend  full  employment  for  every 
American  citizen  and  will  provide  dignity  for 
their  later  years"; 

6.  "1  recommend  a  Government  'modern  in 
structure,"  'efficient  in  action,'  and  'ready  for 
any  emergency.'  " 

The  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees sincerely  hopes  that  these  statements 
were  not  mere  platitudes  and  aphorisms. 
We  are  all  for  uplifting  the  character  of 
American  life  and  in  line  with  "constructive 
eiTorts"  would  like  to  discuss  the  nut  and 
bolt  effect  of  base  closures  by  an  analysis  of 
a  shopping  list  prepared  by  people  concerned 
T^ith  the  human  element  and  not  mere  CPA 
figures  and  data.  In  order  to  be  top-lofty  in 
oiir  concepts  we  should  not  forget  that  we 
are  dealing  with  people.  It  is  the  honest 
man  who  reviews  facts  that  he  himself  has 
established  in  the  light  of  a  consideration 
01  those  who  disagree  with  the  facts.  "Peo- 
ple" at  Olrhstead  were  not  invited  for  com- 
nipnts  in  the  consideration  of  base  closure 
o:  Olmstead  Air  Force  Base.  This  Is  apparent 
uhen  the  receivers  of  "functional  moves" 
kr.ow  more  than  the  losers  in  a  "functional 
move."  The  personnel  affected  mostly,  the 
human  beings  involved,  are  not  informed 
while  plnball  processing  proceeds  with  results 
to:d  only  to  our  hierarchy.  An  Informed  man 
It  an  understanding  man  and  the  people 
ir.volved  in  the  base  closure  at  Olmsted  have 
not  been  informed  nor  have  they  been  asked 
to  contribute  In  the  overall  actions  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Our  purpose  is  to  augment  the  Keystone 
Committee  report  and  present  facts  demon- 
strating that  information  available  to  date 
is  neither  specific  nor  does  it  logically  sup- 
pi  rt  the  closure  of  MAAMA.  The  best  in- 
1'-  rmatlon  available  to  us  points  up  the  need 
fcr  Its  continuance,  possible  enlargement, 
r:nd  merger  with  the  Army  overhaul  activity 
Et  New  Cumberland  by  transferring  New 
C  imberland  to  Olmsted  Air  Force  Base. 

You  have  been  furnished  with  detailed  ex- 
p".  mations  of  the  fine  facilities,  equipment,' 
at.d  advantages  of  geographical  location. 
We,  as  the  representatives  of  labor,  wish  to 
point  out  the  human  aspect  of  this  grave 
a  lion  and  its  effect  on  people  employed  at 
M.\.\MA. 

1.  First,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
p*  ted  that  employees  will  be  offered  a  Job 
opportunity.  What  does  this  mean  to  the 
employee?  The  opportunity  Is  for  reloca- 
t;  n  at  a  point  no  less  than  1.000  miles  away, 
r  I  assurance  of  preservation  of  attained 
s:-.ills,  a  strong  possibility  of  reduction  in 
f  roe  at  the  new  location,  a  possible  lower 
v^  ige  rate  area,  and  family  dislocations 
occasioned  by  long  distance  moves — moves 
o:  personnel  into  areas,  Incidentally,  where 
'^"ir  acceptance  in  community  living  may 
V.  ]l  be  difficult. 

-.  There  are  several  other  facts  and  value 
j  :  igments  Incorporated  In  the  November  19, 
1  "34,  letter  to  Congressman  Kunicel  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  This  gives  the 
!■;  tlonale  for  the  closures  which  bears  care- 
ful examination.     It   states   therein,   "From 


the  point  of  view  of  personnel,  sklUs  of  all 
of  the  AMA'8  rate  weU  and  there  was  no 
ground  for  choosing  one  over  the  other." 
Review  of  the  AMA  relative  standing  for  the 
past  several  years  indicates,  however,  that 
MAAMA  constantly  ranks  as  first  or  second 
in  terms  of  effectiveness  and  economy,  even 
under  adverse  conditions.  Yet  the  report 
finds  this  high  rating  of  efficiency  Insignifi- 
cant. This  indicates  to  us  a  faUure  to  rec- 
ognize the  most  important  element  of  any 
efficient  operation — people.  (The  attitude 
and  performance  of  the  people  who  must  do 
the  work.) 

3.  In  addition,  although  complete  statistics 
are  unavailable,  our  information  indicates 
that  if  the  beginning  phase-out  date  was 
advanced  to  July  1,  1956,  as  many  as  1,000 
additional  employees  would  fall  into  the  25- 
year  group  who  could  avail  themselves  of 
special  retirement  provisions. 

4.  Although  we  urge  the  continuance  of 
MAAMA,  should  the  base  be  closed,  we  feel 
that  the  more  efficient  method  to  accomplish 
this  planned  action  Is  to  first  reduce  the 
work  force  over  a  period  of  years  consistent 
with  workload  reduction,  and  let  the  normal 
rate  of  attrition  accommodate  most  of  the 
reductions.  Movement  of  people  wiU  then 
be  minimized  in  the  consolidation  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

5.  The  Air  Force  recognizes  that  MAAMA 
has  missions  that  are  important  and  of  ex- 
pected long  duration  and  yet  it  elects  to  de- 
nude the  entire  northeast  of  the  country 
from  employment  and  facilities  and  from 
participation  In  these  phases  of  the  De- 
fense program.  Its  qualitative  analysis  of 
available  square  footage,  equipment  inven- 
tory, invested  costs,  etc.,  appears  to  be  prem- 
ised on  the  concept  of  making  the  largest 
installations  bigger  and  that  such  large  in- 
stallations by  virtue  of  their  bigness  are 
"hard  core"  and  more  flexible.  This  may 
be  regarded  as  a  CPA  analysis  and  not  In 
consonance  with  the  DOD  dispersion  philos- 
ophy. MAAMA,  has  through  the  years,  re- 
ceived changes  in  missions  and  has  con- 
verted its  skills  to  accommodate  changes 
with  a  minimum  of  disruption.  In  short,  it 
has  been  tried  and  found  true  as  demon- 
strated by  its  consistently  high  standing  In 
relation  to  aU  of  the  AMA's. 

6.  A  few  years  ago  MAAMA  was  relieved  of 
its  vital  status  and  relegated  to  the  role  of  a 
nonvltal  AMA.  This  status  requires  consid- 
erable contracting-out  which  experience 
shows  reduces  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
of  the  AMA  especially  where  the  AMA  has 
efficient  Inhouse  faciUtles  and  capabilities. 
Inhouse  repair  and  overhaul  costs  are  typi- 
cally less  than  one-half  of  the  contractual 
costs  based  on  a  comparative  study  attached 
in  the  enclosure  and  one  conducted  by 
AFLC.  Notwithstanding  these  costs  and  loss 
of  efficiency  factors,  MAAMA  has  maintained 
its  high  standing. 

7.  There  is  every  Indication  that  the 
Department  of  the  Army  through  its 
ARADMAC.  Army  overhaul  faculty  at  New 
Cumberland,  is  going  to  perform  overhaul 
services  on  aircraft  similar  to  overhaul  ac- 
tivities now  being  performed  or  capable  of 
performance  at  MAAMA.  It  is  urged  that 
plans  for  futtire  enlargement  of  the 
ARADMAC  be  made  available  in  ord^'-that 
skilled  technicians  at  MAAMA  be -given  the 
opportunity  to  be  placed  in  their  own  com- 
munity at  comparable  skill  levels  or 
ARADMAC  be  absorbed  within  MAAMA. 

In  sum,  we  believe  the  closing  of  MAAMA 
is  uneconomical,  inefficient  and  will  result 
in  a  tragic  waste  of  skilled  manpower  and 
the  reluctant  relocation  of  thousands  of 
people  who  look  upon  their  future  with 
great  apprehension.  We  urge  careful  review 
of  these  facilities  with  the  full  expectation 
that  this  committee  can  make  plain  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  the  best  Interests 
of  our  Defense  posture  can  be  reinforced  by 
the  continuance  of  MAAMA  substantially  as 


It  exists  or  through  consolidation  of  the  new 
Army  overhavQ  ftinctions  with  the  MAAMA 
activity  at  Olmstead. 

I  appreciate  the  opporttmlty  of  appearing 
before  the  committee  and  of  making  this 
presentation  on  behalf  of  what  we  beUeve 
is  a  very  imp>ortant  objective  In  the  national 
Interest.  We  speak  as  the  labor  representa- 
tive for  Olmstead  personnel  and  the  largest 
of  the  employee  organizations  represented  at 
the  base. 

I  and  my  staff  should  be  glad  to  answfr 
any  questions  on  which  we  have  information* 
and  in  which  the  committee  has  an  Interest. 


Tribnte  to  Roy  Howard 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  January  6, 1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle, written  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Taylor,  in 
tribute  to  the  late  Roy  Howard,  who  was 
very  distinguished  in  the  newspaper 
world,  and  for  whom  I  had  the  highest 
regard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Man  To  Ride  the  River  Wtth 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Roy  Howai^  called  me  up  last  week  and 
asked  my  wife  and  me  to  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner. I  told  him  we  would  be  In  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.;  we  could  not  come.  And  this  is 
the  last  time  I  will  ever  hear  from  Roy  How- 
ard, God  bless  him. 

The  newspaper  business  can  never  seem  the 
same  to  me  again,  for  he  was  my  helper,  my 
sponsor,  critic,  companion  and  friend 
throughout  my  working  life. 

Other  writers  can  doubtless  do  It  better, 
but  it  is  very  hard  for  this  writer  to  say 
goodby. 

Readers  may  not  know  too  much  about 
Roy  Howard,  but  all  editors  of  newspapers 
all  over  the  world  know  him.  And  why  not? 
Newspaper  publishing  covers  the  entire  civil- 
ized world,  and  when  he  died  November  20 
at  the  »ge  of  81  he  was  the  last  of  the  great 
legendary  figures  in  it. 

His  life  spanned  the  lives  of  NorthcUffe. 
Rothermere,  Camrose,  Beaverbrook  (his 
great  friend) .  Scripps,  Munsey,  Hearst,  Pulit- 
zer— all  dead.  Thus  In  his  death  we  seem 
to  hear  the  tolling  of  a  bell  whose  old  tower 
is  lost  from  sight,  ^t  you  never  thought 
of  him  quite  that  way  because  Roy  Howard 
lived  every  day  in  the  future  and  not  in  the 
past. 

He  always  thought  his  most  rewarding  ad- 
venture, of  course,  was  his  building  of  the 
United  Press  abroad  and  his  breakup  of  the 
Exxropean  news  cartel  that  faced  ity^ke  a 
stone  \/all. 

The  chief  members  were  Reuters  in  Eng- 
land, Havas  In  Prance,  Stefanl  in  Italy, 
Woolf's  in  Germany,  Pabre  In  Spain,  and 
Rosta  in  Russia,  along  with  the  Japanese 
Government  news  agency  In  Tokyo.  Reuters 
dominated  the  Interlocked  group — until  Roy 
Howard  came  along. 

In  attacking  the  whole  cozy,  self-serving 
system  of  world  news  distribution  he  said: 
"News  controlled  by  government  officials  is 
never  objective  news.  It  is  usually  interna- 
tional bunk." 

He  fought  the  setup  with  the  courage  of 
youth  and  hope  and  placed  American  news- 
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men — beholden  to  no  one — in  the  news  cap- 
itals of  the  entire  world.  He  had  a  news 
sense — and  sensitivity — like  Paderewskl  had 
a  sense  of  the  keys  on  a  piano,  and  he  saw 
developments  coming  like  a  bush  pilot  feels 
the  terrain  with  his  eyes.  Great  editors  are 
made  by  their  news  sense  and  their  char- 
acter, and  it  is  commonly  agreed  that  this 
is  the  force  that  dlstlngvUshes  them. 

He  abhorred  the  Journalist  who  covers 
everything — and  feels  nothing. 

He  felt  that  all  good  writing  is  the  over- 
flow of  i>owerful  feelings.  But  he  had  no 
interest  at  all  in  mere  words — as  such. 

He  froze  down  to  zero  if  behind  the  elo- 
quent, erudite  language  there  was  little  sig- 
nificance. "It's  fluff"  he  scoffed.  His  own 
writing  had  content,  and  he  demanded  it  as 
the  readers'  due. 

It  never  embarrassed  him  to  change  his 
mind,  which  often  comes  from  thinking. 
For  his  mind  never  shrank.  He  had  an  in- 
stinct for  large  affairs  and  a  contempt  for 
humbug.  He  kept  going  as  his  conscience 
told  him  to  go,  and  when  principles  were  at 
stake  nobody  ever  captured  his  battleflag  or 
silenced  the  war  drim^s  of  Roy  Howard.  "A 
man  to  ride  the  river  with,"  as  the  Westerns 
used  to  say. 

He  knew  at  first  hand  the  problems  of  the 
breadwinner  and  insisted  there  is  much  we 
can  do  to  make  this  land  better  and  richer 
for  all  people.  But  he  profoundly  distrusted 
big  power  from  whatever  direction  it  came. 
He  believed  that  if  we  do  not  intend  to  cre- 
ate free  and  independent  citizens  we  have 
gone  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense 
for  nothing. 

Life?  He  underwent  a  severe  operation 
some  time  ago  but  he  never  dwelt  on  the  fact 
he  was  growing  older.  He  felt  that  if  a  man 
is  too  afraid  to  die  he  is  too  afraid  to  live,  so 
there  Is  nothing  to  do  but  forget  about  it. 
It  is  true  that  he  could  never  relax  in  terms 
of  "eight  bells  and  all's  well,"  and  his  illness 
must  have  been  silently  preparing  Itself  for 
years.    But  to  me  it  was  Incredibly  sudden. 

Roy  Howard  rests  now  beneath  great 
accomplishments. 


A  Day  of  Memory,  Remembrance,  and 
Reevalnation 


EXTElt^ION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  Wew  yosk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEiS 

Wednesday,  January  6, 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  iinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Erie 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  at  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  memorializing  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  set  aside  the  22d  day  of  November  as 
a  day  of  memory,  remembrance,  and  re- 
evaluation,  dedicated  to  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  and  freedom  throughout 
our  great  coimtry. 

I  concur  most  heartily  with  the  sense 
of  this  resolution,  which  follows: 

State  or  Nbw  Yokk, 
Bo.\RD  of  SirpERvisoRs  of  Eriz  County, 

Buffalo.  N.Y.,  December  10. 1964. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I  hereby  certify,  that  at  a  session  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Erie  County,  held  in 
the  county  hall,  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  on 


the  first  day  of  December  AJ).,  1964,  a  reso- 
lution wu  adopted,  of  which  the  following  Is 
a  true  copy: 

One  year  ago  I  Introduced  a  memorial 
resolution  to  this  board  of  supervisors  and 
received  unanimous  support  for  same,  and  I 
am  deeply  appreciative  of  that  fact. 

That  resolution  memorlalUed  the  Congress 
to  set  aside  a  national  holiday,  and  although 
It  was  presented  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  Honorable  Thabdetts  J.  Dxtlski, 
of  New  York,  on  December  10,  1963,  and  ap- 
pears in  volume  109,  No.  202  of  the  Con- 
GRESSiON-AL  Record,  no  action  was  apparently 
taken  on  this  matter. 

That  Is  most  unfortunate. 

The  language  of  our  resolution,  yours  and 
mine,  was  not  to  achieve  another  day  devoid 
of  business  or  school  or  political  and  com- 
mercial enterprise. 

By  its  clear  language  the  intent  was  to  set 
aside  a  day — 1  day  a  year  as  one  of  memory 
and  remembrance  and  reevaUiatlon  and  ded- 
icated to  the  spirit  of  love  and  freedom 
throughout  this  great  Nation  and  among  our 
peoples. 

The  resolution  fell  on  deaf  ears  and  It  is 
my  Impression  that  we  continue  to  move  In 
the  opposite  direction.  Prom  the  untimely 
death  of  our  young  leader  we  have  learned 
little  if  anything,  and  it  seems  his  life  and 
talents  were  wasted  among  us. 

We  cannot  allow  this  to  be  so. 

It  is  for  VLB  to  redouble  our  efforts  for  the 
sake  of  humanity  and  the  ultimate  goal 
of  man. 

Millions  of  dollars  and  man-hours  are 
spent  to  combat  dread  disease  but  only  a 
token  offering  is  made  to  eliminate  bigotry, 
deceit,  hate,  fear,  and  misunderstanding. 

Men  deserve  better  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  men. 

Forget  the  man  if  you  will,  strike  his 
name  from  yoxir  minds  if  it  suits  you,  but 
remember   always   what  he    represented. 

A  small  ray  of  light  to  penetrate  the  dark- 
ness and  evil  which  surrounds  us,  a  voice 
of  hope  in  a  world  filled  with  despair,  a  firm 
hand  to  guide  us  through  troubled  times  are 
part  of  his  legacy. 

Eternity  has  claimed  him  but  his  presence 
is  everywhere  asking  us  and  pleading  with  us 
to  reevaluate  our  sense  of  relative  values — 
and  our  sense  of  humor. 

Although  there  is  wide  roOm  for  disagree- 
ment among  us  let  it  be  honest  disagree- 
ment. 

Let  MS  join  together  in  the  fight  for 
hiunanity  not  because  of  the  force  of  law 
but  because  of  a  deep  rooted  respect  for 
it  and  for  our  fellow  man. 

Wherefore,  it  behooves  via  to  set  aside  a 
day  annually  for  each  man  to  meditate  in 
his  own  way,  to  examine  our  individual  con- 
sciences, to  remove  bigotry,  bitterness,  and 
hate  from  our  hearts  and  minds  and  instill 
therein  an  understanding  for  our  neighbor 
so  that  all  peoples  everywhere  can  truly  learn 
by  our  example  and  we  can  secure  for  oior 
posterity  a  world  for  all  mankind  that  will 
meet  not  only  the  challenge  of  the  60's  but 
thereafter:  Now,  therefore,  ba  it 

Resolved.  That  this,  the  Erie  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  memorialize  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  set  aside  the 
22d  day  of  November,  as  one  of  memory, 
remembrance,  and  reevaluatlon,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  free- 
dom throughout  this  great  Nation  and  among 
oMi  people. 

Prank  E.  Wendlino, 
Supervisor  11th  Ward. 

Attest: 

Walter  A.  Holz, 
Dejmtjf  Clerk  of  the  Board   of   Super- 
visors of  Erie  County. 


Hollies  Linked  With  Christmas  Festival 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

OF   SOUTH    CASOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  6, 1965 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  fine 
article  which  appeared  on  Christmas 
Day  in  the  Greenville,  S.C,  News,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Thomas. 

This  article  clearly  and  interestingly 
shows  that  there  is  considerable  tradi- 
tional and  historic  religious  symbolism 
in  some  of  the  Christmas  plants  and 
flowers  which  appeared  on  the  four 
Christmas  postage  stamps. 

Senators  may  recall  that  when  these 
colorful  stamps  appeared,  they  were 
criticized  in  some  quarters  for  an  alleged 
lack  of  religious  significance. 

Mr.  Thomas'  very  informative  article 
shows  that  many  plants  and  flowers, 
some  of  them  native  to  my  home  State 
of  South  Carolina,  have  ancient  associa- 
tions with  the  beautiful  story  of  Christ- 
mas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

South  Carolina  Has  Hollies  Linked  With 

Christmas  Festival 

(By  Charles  E.  Thomas) 

When  Thomas  Walter  published  his  fa- 
mous "Flora  Caroliniana"  in  London  in  1788, 
he  identified  two  native  hollies  of  the  Santee 
River  country  of  South  Carolina.  These  are 
the  Ilex  decidual  and  the  Ilex  myrtifolia,  two 
of  the  State's  most  diffuse  and  popular 
hollies.  The  latter  is  an  evergreen  and  bears 
bright  red  berries. 

When  John  Lawson  wrote  his  "History  of 
the  Carolinas"  early  in  the  18th  century,  he 
mentioned  "HoUy  of  two  sorts"  without  spec- 
ifying whether  they  were  the  same  two  that 
Walter  later  named  in  the  State.  Brook- 
green  Garden  is  famous  today  for  its  varie- 
ties and  splendid  specimens  of  native  hollies. 

Two  of  the  State's  most  popular  and  best 
known  hoUies  today  are  the  Ilex  cassine  or 
Dahoon  holly  and  the  Ilex  vomitoria  or 
Yaupon.  The  Indians  used  the  latter  as  an 
emetic,  hence  its  strange  name,  "Ilex  vom- 
itoria." 

berries  attract  birds 

Garden  clubs  have  long  urged  the  plant- 
ing of  hollies  in  South  Carolina  for  th^y 
grow  well  and  with  minimum  care  in  the 
State.  Many  of  the  varieties  are  evergreens 
and  some  hold  their  red  or  yellow  berries 
throughout  the  year.  They  provide  popular 
winter  feed  for  robins  and  other  songbirds, 
attracting  them  to  your  garden. 

Holly  is  surrounded  by  hxindreds  of  legends 
for  it  is  a  universally  popular  Christmas  s^'m- 
bol.  The  burning  bush  from  which  God 
spoke  to  Moses  was  said  to  be  holly.  In  some 
European  countries,  it  is  believed  that 
Christ's  crown  of  thorns  was  made  of  holly 
and  that  this  is  recalled  in  the  Christmas 
wreath. 

Mistletoe  which  grows  abundantly 
throughout  South  Carolina  is  perhaps  the 
oldest  of  the  Christmas  fiowers.  Its  sym- 
bolic origin  dates  back  to  the  Druids  and 
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other  pre-Christian  peoples  and  their  pagan 
rites.  Early  man  was  amazed  by  the  fact 
that  mistletoe  grew  not  out  of  the  ground 
like  other  plants  but  grew  only  firmly  rooted 
In  the  branches  of  trees.  It  was  known  to 
grow  in  apple,  pear,  maple,  elm,  basswood, 
willow,  thorn,  almond,  ash,  popular  and  oak. 
That  tree  so  varied  and  different  should  pro- 
duce mistletoe  puzzled  early  men.  The 
strange  parasite  was  reverred,  and  3,000  years 
ago  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  the  cutting  of 
mistletoe  was  a  solemn  and  mystical  holiday 
ceremony.  Early  Latin  writers  describe  a 
drink  made  from  mistletoe  as  a  remedy 
against  poisons. 

The  pagan  rite  of  cutting  mistletoe  has 
been  brought  Into  modern  Christian  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's  traditions  as  the  hcu*- 
binger  of  good  luck,  if  hung  over  the  door- 
way. The  young  lady  who  is  caught  under 
the  mistle  may  be  kissed  by  the  first  young 
man  who  reaches  her.  In  South  Carolina 
mistletoe  grows  most  generally  on  oak,  hick- 
ory and  poplar. 

brought   BT    POINSETT 

The  most  colorful  of  our  Christmas  fiowers, 
the  poinsettia  bears  the  name  of  the  native 
son  of  South  Carolina,  Dr.  Joel  Roberts  Poin- 
sett, who  brought  the  bright  red  plant  to 
the  United  States. 

An  oriental  plant,  Poinsett  discovered  it 
in  Mexico,  and  brought  it  to  his  native  South 
Carolina  only  100  years  ago.  It  now  grows 
v,ild  in  parts  of  the  South,  especially  in 
Florida,  and  is  the  most  extensively  cul- 
tivated Christmas  plant  we  have  today. 
White  and  pink  varieties  have  been  devel- 
oped but  the  bright  red  poinsettia  remains 
the  most  popular  and  Christmaslike. 

Dr.  Poinsett,  a  native  of  Charleston,  S.C, 
with  a  summer  home  in  Greenville  County, 
and  a  plantation  near  Stateburg,  S.C,  was 
a  physician,  lawyer.  Member  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina,  Secretary  of  War,  and 
Ambassador  to  Mexico,  who  also  served  his 
country  on  missions  to  Russia.  He  brought 
the  brilliant  plant  from  Mexico  in  1840,  and 
developed  it  in  South  Carolina  soil  through 
seed,  ofl  shoots  and  cuttings.  It  is  sensitive 
to  cold  ind  has  to  be  protected  even  in  the 
local  cl  mate  of  the  State. 

PINE    and     cousins 

The  pii.*^  and  its  numerous  coniferous 
cousins,  the  cedar,  the  spruce,  the  hemlock, 
and  so  many  other  popular  cone-bearing 
plants  of  the  pine  family,  generally  provide 
Christmas  trees,  and  another  the  most  popu- 
l.ir  and  widely  used  Christmas  decorations. 

The  pine  has  long  been  South  Carolina's 
most  universal  tree,  and  in  recent  years  it 
has  become  the  State's  most  valuable.  The 
pine  abounds  in  Christmas  story  and  legend. 

The  story  of  the  spider  that  helped  trim 
the  Christmas  tree  is  one  of  the  most  be- 
loved. On  the  night  before  Christmas,  after 
a  family  tree  had  been  decorated  for  the 
great  day,  the  little  spiders  came  out  to  see 
the  tree.  They  could  not  get  a  good  view 
from  the  fioor,  so  they  climbed  and  crawled 
from  branch  to  branch  until  they  had  cov- 
ered the  entire  tree  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
However,  everywhere  over  the  trimmed  tree 
they  left  cobwebs.  When  the  Christ  Child 
came  to  bless  the  tree,  he  touched  the  cob- 
webs and  they  turned  to  sUver.  And  the 
"lory  is  that  Christmas  guttering  tinsel  has 
been  used  to  decorate  our  pine  Christmas 
trees  ever  since.  And  this  reminds  us  that 
spiders  helped  the  Christ  Child  make  the  tree 
honoring  his  birth  more  beautiful  and 
glistening. 

Icicles  on  Christmas  trees  also  came  from 
^.  visit  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  sheltering 
branches  of  a  pine  tree  in  a  cold,  wet  forest 
on  a  wintry  night.  He  took  shelter  under 
the  pine  tree's  low-hanging  branches  for 
the  other  trees  had  lost  their  leaves.  When 
the  pine  tree  realized  it  was  caring  for  the 
Christ  Child,  tears  of  Joy  and  happiness 
poured  from  its  branches,  and  ae  they  feU 


on  the  cold,  wintry  night,  they  froze  into 
Icicles.  The  next  morning,  with  the  bright 
rays  of  the  Christmas  sun,  the  pine  tree  was 
transformed  into  a  vision  of  dazzling  bril- 
Uance.  Christ  Is  said  to  have  blessed  the 
pine  t^e  above  till  other  trees  of  the  forest. 
If  you  cut  a  small  pine  cone  lengthwise  you 
can  still  see  the  Imprint  of  His  hand,  the 
story  says. 

And  may  God  and  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ, 
bless  UB  all  on  this  joyous  Chrlstmastide, 
made  more  beautiful  and  meaningful  by  the 
wonderful  Christmas  flowers  that  we  have  so 
abundantly. 


The  Insurance  Industry's  Vital  Role  in 
the  Free  Enterprise  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  6, 1965 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  re- 
cent Free  Enterprise  Day  conducted  by 
the  Greater  Cincinnati  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  a  report  was  submitted  by 
Mr.  Chester  T.  Cruze,  director  of  public 
affairs  and  civic  improvement,  which 
portrays  the  true  values  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system  in  an  excellent  manner. 
I  would  like  to  insert  this  report  in  the 
Record. 

The  report  follows: 
The  Insurance  Industry's  Vital  Role  in  the 
Free  Enterprise  System 

(By  Chester  T.  Criize,  director  of  public 
affairs  and  civic  improvement  of  the 
Greater  Cincinnati  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce) 

Since  man  is  different  from  other  animals 
In  that  his  existence  depends  upon  his  con- 
trolling his  environs  rather  than  merely 
adapting  to  them,  his  primary  purpose  is  the 
ultimate  control  of  the  natural  world 
around  him.  Observing  this  goal,  the  an- 
thropologists tell  us  that  the  growth  of  civi- 
lization is  directly  related  to  man's  fulfill- 
ment of  his  urge  for  security.  This  desire 
for  security  has  been  recognized  by  behav- 
ioral scientists  as  one  of  the  basic  motives 
affecting  human  conduct  and  has  been 
termed  by  the  psychologists  as  "one  of  the 
preponderant  tendencies  In  man."  It  is 
part  of  self-preservation  and  in  the  words  of 
Burke,  "the  passions  conversant  about  the 
preservation  of  the  individual,  turning  chief- 
ly on  pain  and  danger,  are  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  the  passions."  But  paradoxically, 
it  is  the  taking  of  risks  that  is  an  inherent 
part  of  a  dynamic  and  progressive  people 
bent  upon  achieving  that  security  for  se- 
curity comes  only  as  a  res\ilt  of  a  willing- 
ness to  take  risks.  Every  advance  In  man's 
progress  has  involved  chances  for  failure  as 
well  as  promises  for  success.  Resolving  that 
paradox  results  In  man's  happiness  and  that 
is  the  goal  of  insurance.  The  harmony  of 
the  venturous  instincts  essential  to  success 
coupled  with  the  goal  of  that  success: 
security. 

Dr.  Solomon  S.  Huebner,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  observed  in  this  regard 
that,  "Worry  and  fear  retard  human  initia- 
tive and  efficiency  probably  more  than  do  any 
other  factors.  To  the  thoughtful  man.  per- 
sonal contentment  and  vocational  efficiency 
are  impossible  when  the  curse  of  worry  and 
fear  is  constantly  exerting  its  dampening 
Influenoe.  On  the  contrary,  the  at>sence  of 
this  cuue  pvoduoes  a  state  of  mental  feel- 
ing which  increases  man's  efficiency  and  en- 


ables him  to  venture  more  willingly.  Here 
we  reach  the  heart  of  aU  Insurance,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  type  under  consideration;  namely 
the  creation  of  certainty  out  of  the  uncer- 
tainties that  permeate  our  economic  life." 

The  metamorphosis  from  uncertainty  to 
certainty  is  achieved  by  the  technique  of  the 
group  budgeting  of  risks.  Wbatever  the 
contractural  and  economic  forms  insurance 
may  take,  this  feature  is  common  to  all  va- 
rieties :  the  losses  of  those  exposed  to  hazard 
are  pooled  or  averaged,  and  average  loss  cost 
is  substituted  for  Individual  loss  incidence. 

Looked  upon  in  this  fashion,  insurance 
may  be  likened  to  a  contract  by  one  party, 
the  insurer,  to  take  over  from  the  other  for 
a  consideration  some  part  of  the  latter's 
chance  of  loss. 

The  type  of  protection  can  be  dichotomized 
as  human  life  values  and  property  values. 
The  former  includes  life,  accident,  health, 
compensation,  and  liability,  and  the  latter 
embraces  fire,  marine,  corporate,  bonding, 
title,  credit,  insolvency  or  bad  debt,  rein- 
surance, engineering,  riot,  and  civU  commo- 
tion, and  tornado  and  windstorm,  as  well  as 
many  others. 

Closely  akin  to  the  desire  for  security  U 
the  desire  to  be  free  from  restraints  that  af- 
fect the  individual  in  his  family  and  business 
life.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  security 
necessarily  involved  a  loss  of  freedom.  This 
notion  of  security  and  freedom  as  mutually 
exclusive  alternatives  arose  because  security 
was  thought  of  as  something  derived  from 
the  state.  But  the  advent  of  private  Insiu-- 
ance  companies  working  In  the  free  enter- 
prise system  destroyed  this  notion  and  that 
in  itself  is  a  major  contribution  to  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

It  is  the  Insurance  Industry  that  manif^ts 
an  independent  people  providing  through 
business  enterprise,  for  their  economic  se- 
curity. It  has  coupled  the  aspiration  for' 
freedom  with  the  goal  of  high  and  improving 
standards  of  living.  It  has  respected  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  person,  anchored 
in  our  constitutional  guaranties  and  sus- 
tained by  our  system  of  private  enterprise  by 
placing  primary  responsibility  on  the  In- 
dividual for  the  provision  of  his  own  neces- 
sities and  acceptance  of  his  initiative  for  his 
own  improvement. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  industry  that  the 
more  complex  society  has  become — the  far- 
ther it  has  moved  away  from  the  simple 
social  organization  where  the  family  on  the 
land  was  Insured  by  the  land — the  more  peo- 
ple have  looked  to  Insurance  to  help  them 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  a  technological 
age.  < 

Thus  misfortune,  the  clarion  call  of  the 
opponents  of  a  free  society  has  been  met  by 
private  insurance  companies,  who  have  un- 
derwritten misfortune  more  providently  and 
efficiently  than  any  bureaucracy  could  imi- 
tate with  no  loss  to  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

This  has  been  so  because  the  insurance 
Industry  has  refused  to  take  as  doctrainaire 
the  premise  that  everyone  must  have  every 
kind  of  insurance  imaginable  as  a  social 
necessity.  Instead,  the  industry  has  recog- 
nized the  right  of  each  Individual  to  deter- 
mine just  what  exigencies  he  must  protect 
himself  against.  Since  protection  and  se- 
curity are  two  of  the  many  "commodities- 
contributing  to  the  mental  and  physical  sat- 
isfaction and  happiness  of  the  individual,  the 
gratification  of  those  wants  m:ust  displace 
others.  When  a  man  makes  a  decision  to 
purchase  protection  and  security,  he  must 
give  up  the  resources  needed  to  purchase 
other  wants  or  even  more  immediate  needs. 
Cognizance  has  been  given  to  the  fact  that 
whether  a  given  type  or  amount  of  insur- 
ance or  any  at  all  will  best  serve  any  one 
particular  person's  enlightened  self-inter- 
est depends  upon  the  other  needs  cmd  wants 
of  that  particular  individual  measured 
against  his  need  for  protection  and  security. 
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One  person  naay  prefer  to  use  the  money  for 
the  education  of  his  children;  another  may 
have  a  chronic  illness  and  prefer  to  spend 
the  money  on  his  own  health  prior  to  re- 
tirement: or  he  may  have  a  sick  wife  or  a 
sick  child  on  whom  he  would  prefer  to 
spend  the  money;  or  he  may  prefer  to  eat 
better  of  have  more  vacations  while  he  la 
young;  or  he  may  prefer  any  of  Innumer- 
able alternative  uses  of  his  money  that  he 

has  the  right  to  prefer.  The  insurance  in- 
dustry has  Shown  It  Is  aware  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  these  choices  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  no  one  has  a  right  to  force  another 
to  make  a  particular  choice  In  matters  of 
this  kind  regardless  of  what  is  thought  best 
for  him.  Tlie  Industry  has  proven  the  value 
of  insurance  precisely  by  eschewing  coercion 
and  relying  on  individual  foresight  and 
Judgment  to  make  the  proper  allotment  to 
insurance. 

This  foresight  Involves  the  self -discipline 
of  doing  things  from  which  no  Immediate 
benefits  are  derived  In  order  to  seciire  the 
means  to  future  satisfaction  and  protection 
against  adversity.  This  is  the  basic  tenet 
of  insurance.  Its  origins  probably  occurred 
when  Joseph  warned  the  Pharoahs  that  the 
7  fat  years  were  going  to  be  succeeded  by  7 
lean  ones.  They  heeded  his  advice  and 
stored  the  surplus  grain  harvested  fron\  the 
fat  years  In  advance  of  the  time  when  It 
would  be  needed  and  thus  protected  his 
kingdom  against  starvation. 

But  since  we  live  In  a  free  society  Instead 
of  a  monarchy,  one's  preoccupation  with  the 
means  for  future  ends  can  only  be  regulated 
by  the  individual  concerned;  for  it  is  he  who 
must  select  the  ends  brought  about  by  those 
means.  One  has  no  Incentive  to  provide 
means  for  ends  hot  sought  A  case  in 
point  is  a  boy  who  will  toll  uphill  with  a 
toboggan  for  the  sake  of  a  few  brief  mo- 
ments of  bliss  during  the  descent.  No  one 
has  to  urge  him  to  be  industrious,  and  how- 
ever he  may  puff  and  pant  he  is  still  happy. 
He  has  selected  the  ends,  and  he  knows  the 
means  are  worth  it.  But  if  he  were  prom- 
ised an  old-age  pension  at  70  Instead  of  the 
immediate  reward,  his  energy  would  prob- 
ably very  quickly  flag. 

Germane  to  this  selection  of  ends.  Is  the 
fact  that  the  more  complex  our  economy 
and  society  becomes  the  more  futile  it  be- 
comes for  a  bureaucratic  planner  to  attempt 
to  consider  the  vast  number  of  choices  and 
decisions  open  to  the  populace  that  must  be 
made  to  achieve  their  desired  ends,  let  alone 
select  those  ends.  In  this  regard  the  in- 
dustry has  weighed  carefully  the  Issue  of 
voluntary  versus  compulsory  Insurance  and 
refusing  to  substitute  Its  Judgment  for  the 
Independent  Judgment  of  citizenry,  has 
chosen  the  former.  It  has  done  so  because 
the  people  of  the  insurance  industry  pos- 
sessed a  sense  of  reality  gained  from  their 
own  personal  experiences  and  used  it.  They 
can  recall  the  troubles  involved  in  managing 
their  own  life;  they  have  observed  that  their 
friends  and  families  have  worked  out  prob- 
lems contrary  to  the  way  they  would  have 
worked  them  out  in  what  they  considered 
the  best  way.  They  have  observed  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  attempt  to  manage  the  lives  of 
those  intimately  familiar  to  them  and  have 
empirically  deduced  how  absurd  it  would  be 
to  attempt  to  manage  the  lives  of  millions  of 
people  whose  lives,  personalities,  interests, 
desires,  hopes,  conditions,  and  situations 
are  wholly  beyond  the  scope  of  mortal  man's 
im.igination  and  mind. 

In  reaching  their  decision  the  Industry  has 
asked.  "Why  resort  to  compulsion  at  all?" 
In  a  free  society  every  reasonable  presiomp- 
tlon  should  be  in  favor  of  freedom.  It  has 
observed  that  compulsion  Is  not  conducive  to 
individual  Initiative  and  self-reliance,  which 
are  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  demo- 
cratic government.  It  h  s  Fe?n  that  people, 
when  regimented,  get  used  to  having  things 
done  for  them  and  not  by  them.    When  this 


happens  they  are  kept  Ui  a  state  of  tutelage 
and  the  habit  of  caring  for  themselves  Is 
weakened.  This  is  anathema  for  a  democrat- 
ic nation,  for  it  must  depend  upon  the  abil- 
ity of  its  citizens  to  manage  tliemselves.  since 
it  is  they  who  must  also  manage  the  state. 
It  has  been  observed  that  compulsory  insur- 
ance, espedally  through  bureaucratic  meth- 
ods, is  likely  to  weaken  that  quality  and  sub- 
stitute an  Intuitive  diffidence  with  respect 
to  creating  their  own  destinies.     Experience 

and  knowledge  of  human  nature  alike  teach 
that  when  people  imdertake  to  reduce  the 
hazards  of  life  by  placing  responsibility  on 
external  forces,  it  will  only  result  in  the  kind 
of  meretricious  security  poaeessed  by  Mac- 
beth, and  in  the  end  it  will  be  insecurity  and 
not  security  which  will  be  Increased.  And 
when  something  as  unforeseen  and  unpre- 
pared for  as  Birnam  Woods'  advance  to  Dun- 
slnane  disrupts  that  complacency.  It  will  be- 
come obvious  that  nothing  less  than  an 
omnlcomprehenslve  and  omniscient  secxu"ity 
can  replace  individual  prudence  and  good 
Judgment;  and  not  even  then  without  a  loss 
of  freedom. 

The  Insturmce  industry  has,  however,  had 
to  face  up  to  the  ultimate  question,  "What 
about  those  who  will  not  exercise  prudence. 
good  Judgment,  and  foresight?"  The  re- 
sponse, however,  has  not  been  the  urged  an- 
swer that  "compulsory  insurance  must  be 
made  mandatory  for  all.  because  if  it's  not 
those  who  are  allowed  not  to  make  provi- 
sions to  protect  themselves  against  the  con- 
sequences of  negligent  acts,  the  hazards  of 
economic  and  property  loss  and  the  loss  re- 
sulting from  accidents,  sickness,  and  death 
will  become  a  public  charge  oo  those  who  do." 
Instead  it  has  entered  the  demvurer,  "What 
has  this  to  do  with  Insurance?" 

The  Indiistry  has  refused  to  amalgamate 
the  aim  of  Insurance  with  the  aims  of  relief 
and  alms.  Its  concern  has  been  with  the 
legitimate  area  of  Insurance  and  its  partici- 
pants, i.e..  those  who  like  Aesop's  ant.  use 
their  own  foresight  to  forgo  a  strictly  carpe 
diem  way  of  life.  The  Industry  has  chosen  to 
deal  only  with  those  citizens  who,  by  insur- 
ing their  own  lives  and  property,  have  recog- 
nized their  personal  responsibility  In  taking 
care  of  their  families  and  business  obliga- 
tions, come  what  may,  and  have  done  some- 
thing about  them  rather  than  allow  the  wel- 
fare state  to  assume  those  obligations  for 
them,  or  ask  for  a  handout  when  adversity 
strikes. 

The  industry  has  refused  to  be  an  instru- 
ment In  an  Involuntary  redistribution  of  so- 
ciety's wealth.  It  has  even  refused  to  sanc- 
tion compulsory  savings  and  self-insurance. 
I.e.,  using  the  Government's  police  power  to 
compel  one  to  look  out  for  oneself,  let  alone 
coerce  the  individual  and  others  to  look  out 
for  him.  Thus  it  has  refused  to  undertake 
compelling  those  who  are  productive  and 
prudent  to  care  for  those  unfortunates  who 
were  too  improvident  or  unable  to  care  for 
themselves.  It  has  rather  allowed  those  pro- 
ductive Individuals  the  choice  of  exercising 
true  charity  to  those  whom  they  wish  to 
help,  recognizing  the  fact  that  any  person 
who  defends  man's  freedom  to  determine  his 
own  needs  in  life  must  defend  w^ith  equal 
diligence  the  freedom  of  every  man  to  deter- 
mine in  his  own  way  how  he  will  help  others. 
But  more  Important,  it  haa  realized  that 
these  actions  are  totally  divorced  from  the 
principles  of  insurance  and  Should  likewise 
be  divorced  from  the  nomenclature,  and 
when  a  contributor  receives  a  disproportion- 
ately smaller  material  return  from  his  input 
and  the  recipient  accrues  large  benefits  that 
have  no  actuarial  relation  to  any  contribu- 
tion, it  Is  not  Insurance,  but  relief  or  alms. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  report  to 
opine  on  the  relief  and  welfare  activities  of 
the  state,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  com- 
mingling of  an  Insurance  program  with  a  re- 
lief or  welfare  program  deserves  opprobrium 
for  when  the  programs  are  treated   as  one 


and  the  same,  that  treatment  not  only  at- 
tacks the  integrity  of  those  who  participate 
in  the  former  but  it  also  lends  a  pseudo  dig- 
nity to  the  beneflciaries  of  the  latter  by  en- 

cotiraglng    the    idea    that   he    Is   asserting    a 

right  Which  his  payments  entitle  him  to 

assert.  The  truth,  however,  according  to  a 
leading  social  security  case.  Nestor  v.  Flem- 
ming.  Is  that  this  Is  not  the  beneficiary  end 
of  an  Insiu-ance  program  but  the  relief  end 
of  a  tax  in  which  the  individual  has  no 
more  equity  in  the  tax  he  pays  than  anyone 
else. 

This  comingling  is  doubly  unwise  in  the 
indefinite  area  of  Job  Insurance  and  health 
Insurance,  which  because  of  their  nature  are 
particularly  prone  to  the  abuses  of  bureau- 
cratic management.  It  should  be  mentioned 
here  that  one  important  criterion  for  insur- 
ance is  that  the  insured  person  have  a  defi- 
nite Interest  in  seeing  that  the  contingency 
againi^  which  he  is  insured  does  not  occur. 
The  insured  should  always  prefer  not  to  col- 
lect. Insurance  companies  must  guard 
against  writing  policies  which  protect  the 
insured  against  an  eventuality  which  for 
one  reason  or  another,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously he  may  desire  or  help  bring  about. 
(This  is  the  reason  for  policies  wherein  the 
Insured  pays  the  first  portion  of  the  claim 
himself  as  in  the  deductible  portion  of  auto- 
mobile insurance.)  Since  health  and  abil- 
ity to  be  gainfully  employed  are  more  sub- 
jective and  less  absolutely  measurable  than 
life  and  death,  or  property  loss  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  real  Insurable  interest  exists  In 
many  cases  because  hypochondriacs,  malin- 
gerers, and  what  John  Kenneth  Galbralth 
calls  "insular  poverty  cases"  would  actually 
prefer  to  collect  the  benefits  In  many  in- 
stances. And  it  would  be  far  more  difficult 
to  guard  against  these  cases  than  it  Is  to 
guard  against  suicide  and  arson  cases  by  of 
some  sort  of  exculpatory  clause.  To  work 
at  all,  proximity  between  the  insured  and 
the  insurer  would  be  an  absolute  necessity 
to  prevent  abuses.  The  likelihood  of  the 
insured's  aiding  the  occurrence  of  the  In- 
siu-ed  incident  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  guard  against  by  the  remote  handling  of 
a  central  authority.  The  only  way  this  type 
of  Insurance  could  be  feasible  at  all  would 
be  by  the  close  watch  of  those  who  would 
suffer  a  fraudulent  payoff  I.e.,  the  Insurin" 
company,  and  not  a  disinterested  bureau- 
crat. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  Goverrunents 
usurpation  of  the  strictly  proprietary  func- 
tion of  Insurance  which  has  proven  it  is 
better  suited  to  the  free  enterprise  system 
than  the  bureaucratic  system  for  the  reasons 
stated  above  has  no  constitutional  sanction 
and  runs  cotmter  to  the  ninth  amendment 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  (as  well  as  the  third 
tenet  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
creed:  "We  believe  •  •  •  that  economic  jus- 
tice can  best  be  won  by  freemen  throu<'h 
free  enterprise.")  " 

This  usurpation  is  unfortunate  as  well  as 
unnecessary  for  the  insurance  Industry  has 
proven  by  the  most  undisputable  evidence 
that  it  has  served  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  the  American  way  of  life  as  well  as  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  American  way  of 
life  has  served  it. 

A  free  society  Is  always  preferable  to  a 
despotic  one  even  if  it  Is  less  efficient  from 
an  economic  standpoint.  However,  when  it 
is  more  efficient  as  well  as  free,  the  argu- 
ment for  its  preference  becomes  a  fortiori. 
Thus,  when  this  proof  of  the  industry's  serv- 
ice In  the  achievement  of  American's  eco- 
nomic goals  can  be  looked  upon  In  Just  as 
glowing  economic  terms  as  it  can  in  philo- 
sophical terms.  It  becomes  evident  that  there 
Is  a  nexus  between  them.  These  three  eco- 
nomic goals,  of  course,  are  a  vigorous  but 
steady  rate  of  growth  In  per  capita  pro- 
duction and  living  standards;  a  reliable  dol- 
lar made  possible  by  steady  prices  and 
cxurbed  inflation;    and  as  a  concomitant  to 
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our  philosophical  goal,  an  economic  struc- 
ture with  maximum  individual  freedom  of 
action  based  upon  private  enterprise  and 
competition  in  open  markets. 

The  insurance  industry  has  stimiilated  the 

first  goal,  the  economic  growth  of  our  coun- 
try, by  Inducing  millions  of  Americans  of 
modest  means  to  save  through  insurance  for 
that  proverbial  rainy  day.  And  when  one 
considers  that  it  takes  more  than  $15,000  In 
savings  to  create  one  additional  productive 
job,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  sine  qua  non 
of  economic  growth  is  the  investment  of 
capital.  By  Investing  their  policyholder's 
savings,  the  Industry  has  promoted  this 
growth  and  at  the  same  time  guaranteed 
the  policyholder's  future  payments  and  div- 
idends with  the  tangential  bonus  of  allevi- 
ating unemployment. 

The  Indtistry  has  fought  for  the  second 
goal  of  restoring  the  Integrity  of  the  dollar 
since  its  reliability  Ls  as  crucial  to  it  as  it 
Is  to  the  whole  economy.  This  Is  essential, 
for  the  industry's  basic  function  is  to  provide 
dollars  for  future  delivery.  Hence,  it  is  im- 
portant that  these  dollars  delivered  In  the 
future  have  a  purchasing  power  comparable 
to  that  of  the  dollars  used  to  pay  premiums 
and  not  be  devalued  by  the  ravages  of  In- 
flation. If  not.  Insurance  for  any  reasonable 
duration  wotild  be  of  uncertain  protection. 

Finally,  the  Insurance  Industry  has  rein- 
forced the  third  goal  and  basic  totem  of  the 
free  enterprise  system:  Open  competition 
among  freemen  In  a  free  market.  In  this 
regard,  the  Insiirance  Industry  has  held  fast 
to  the  firm  belief  In  words  and  deeds  that 
the  market  economy,  which  allocates  re- 
sources by  the  undiscrlmlnatlng  mechanism 
of  supply  and  demand  is  the  only  economic 
system  that  is  not  only  the  most  judicial 
distributor  of  the  goods  of  our  society,  but 
also  the  only  system  whereby  productivity 
is  maximized  fe>y-  the  unhampered  abilities  of 
freemen. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  6, 1965 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 3,  1964,  Myrtle  Wreath  Avpards 
were  made  by  Hadassah  at  its  annual 
brunch  In  New  York  City.  Because  I  feel 
that  the  remarks  of  the  very  fortunate 
awardees  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members  of  Congress,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  placed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hadassah  Myrtle  Wreath  Awards  Brunch. 
Responses  by  Award  Recipients — Dr. 
Solomon  Grayzel,  Miss  Dorothy 
Height,  Dr.  Margaret  Mead,  Mr.  Richard 
RoDGBHis,  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Smith — Hotel  Astor.  New 
York,  December  3,  1964 

Dr.  Solomon  Grayzel.  Madam  Chairman 
;uad  lEidies  of  Hadassaih,  I  have  no  intention 
of  deprecating  your  choice  of  me  to  repre- 
-sent  literature.  | Laughter.)  On  the  con- 
trary, I  heartily  approve  of  your  choice  and 
am  grateful  for  it.  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  you  did  so  knowing  that  my  chief 
occupation  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
been   to   revive,   restore   Jewish   literary  ac- 


tivity and  encourage  the  reading  of  Jewish 
books. 

I'm  glad  to  assiune  that  through  me  you 

have  just  expressed  your  approval  of  the 

work  being  done  by  the  Jewish  Publication 

Society  of  Amwlca.    [Applause.] 

In  all  candor,  however,  it  seems  to  me  de- 
sirable for  your  protection  and  for  mine 
to  make  clear  the  sense  In  which  I  under- 
stand the  term  literature  so  that  no  man  of 
letters  will  argue  that  I  am  here  under  false 
pretenses. 

It  seems  to  me  that  literature  has  served 
two  purposes.  It  has  served  as  a  mirror  of 
life.  The  writer  of  today  holds  up  this 
mirror  to  his  contemporaries  and  asks  them 
to  recognize  themselves.  "Rie  Image  may  be 
ugly,  revolting,  even  terrifying.  This  Is  no 
fault  of  the  author,  that  Is,  of  the  one  who 
holds  up  the  mirror.  Even  if  he  has  ex- 
aggerated for  effect,  the  fault  is  not  his  but 
that  of  the  mass  whose  character  he  chooses 
to  reflect. 

There  Is  also  literature  of  another  kind.  It 
serves  not  as  a  mirror  but  as  a  guide  In  a 
quest.  It  assumes  that  as  obnoxious  as  hu- 
man nature  may  be,  it  Is  redeematole  If  not 
perfected.  This  side  of  literature  too  may 
be  accused  of  exaggerating  since  It  posits 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  Im- 
prove. This  also  is  forglveable  since  not  to 
make  that  assumption  is  to  admit  defeat 
from  the  start.  This  is  literature  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Bible  and  of  all  that  has 
been  written  In  the  course  of  the  centurlee 
In  the  hope  of  building  a  Utopia. 

This  latter  Is  currently  not  the  popular 
type  of  literature.  It  has  been  abused  by 
becoming  identified  too  closely  with  re- 
ligiosity just  as  mirror  literature  is  being 
blurred  by  being  Identified  too  closely  with 
ephemeral   entertainment. 

In  the  one,  cw  the  latter,  the  hero  used  to 
be  the  conqueror  and  he  is  now  nothing 
more  than  the  schelenUel.  | Laughter.)  In 
the  other,  the  hero  used  to  be  the  Incredible 
saint  and  he  Is  now  he  who  no  matter  how 
vainly  seeks  the  meaning  of  life. 

This  questing  literature  is  the  kind  with 
which  I  have  identified  myself.  In  doing  me 
honor,  make  no  mistake  about  It,  you  are 
honoring  the -type  of  literature  which  be- 
lieves in  God  and  in  hiunan  dignity,  which 
sympathizes  with  human  fallings,  which 
frankly  hopes  that  man.  weak,  benighted, 
blundering  man  can  and  should  look  for 
ways  to  better  days. 

For  encouraging  me  In  my  work  and  In 
my  dreams,  you  have  earned  my  profound 
thanks.     [Applause.] 

Dorothy  Height.  Thank  you.  Hadassah, 
from  the  depths  of  my  heart.  In  accepting 
your  distinguished  Myrtle  Wreath  Award.  I 
am  deeply  honored.  I  accept  this  high  honor 
with  full  realization  that  in  fact,  no  one  in- 
dividual can  achieve  human  rights  alone,  nor 
can  human  rights  become  a  reality  except 
as  individuals  take  resix)nsibillty.  I  am  my 
brothers  keeper,  long  has  been  Hadassah 's 
answer  to  a  key  life  question.  And  this 
award  reminds  one  that  each  of  us  must  be 
ready  to  answer. 

My  acceptance  of  this  aw^ard  Is  but  a 
symbol  of  appreciation  of  all  that  has  made 
this  moment  possible:  the  early  teachings  In 
home,  and  school  and  church  where  the  bibli- 
cal concept  of  man  as  a  child  of  God  and 
the  political  guarantees  of  the  Constitutiop 
of  the  United  States  were  deeply  embedded; 
the  opportunities  to  work  to  translate  prob- 
lems of  brotherhood  Into  experiences  of 
fellowship  through  the  YWCA  with  its  clear 
commitment  to  full  equality;  the  creative 
hours  with  many  groups  and  individuals  es- 
pecially concerned  with  the  status  of  wom- 
en; the  challenge  of  great  personalities  like 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune  who  founded  the 
NCNW  because  she  could  not  rest  in  the  face 
of  the  unharnessed  womanpower  and  the 
thousands  of  women  who  now  work  con- 
tinuously to  fulfill  her  dream;  the  thousands 


who  have  given  leadership  In  the  Negro 
revolution  In  search  of  full  civil  and  human 
rights,  those  who  have  gone  to  JaU  Ringing 

and  those  who  challenge  their  elders  lest 

they   too  quickly  rest   on   their  laurels;    the 

little  people  around  the  world  whose  rising 
expectations  make  clear  that  freedom  is  In- 
divisible. 

Women  In  minority  groups  In  the  United 
States  have  a  very  special  contribution  to 
make  to  the  Great  Society.  As  women  and 
as  members  of  minority  groups  we  know 
through  a  life  of  double  Jeopardy  that  its 
realization  depends  upon  what  happens  in 
human  relations  In  every  community. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  said  It  quite  clearly: 
"Where,  after  all.  do  universal  human  rights 
begin?  In  small  places,  close  to  home — so 
close  and  so  smaU  that  they  cannot  be  seen 
on  any  map  of  the  world.  Yet  they  are  the 
world  of  the  individual  person:  The  neigh- 
borhood he  lives  in;  the  school  or  college  he 
attends;  the  factory,  farm,  or  office  where  he 
works.  Such  are  the  places  where  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  seeks  equal  justice, 
equal  opportunity,  equal  dignity  without 
discrimination.  Unless  these  rights  have 
meanmg  there,  they  have  little  meaning 
anywhere.  Without  concerted  citizen  ~  ac- 
tion to  uphold  them  close  to  home,  we  shall 
look  In  vain  for  progress  in  the  larger 
world."— March  27.  1958. 

Hadassah'B  recognition  of  the  significance 
of  himian  rights  must  send  us  forth  this  day 
with  new  dedication  to  the  unfinished  tasks 
of  our  democracy.  For  you  this  is  no  new 
struggle.  What  is  new  is  that  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  the 
conditions  for  making  equality  a  working 
principle  in  every  part  of  our  land  have  been 
given  a  clear  base  of  legal  support.  It  is 
up  to  us  now  to  live  the  values  of  a  free 
society  from  this  foimdation  of  law. 

Today's  women  of  valor,  in  the  tradition  of 
Henrietta  Szold,  deep  in  a  family  life  en- 
riched by  the  concept  of  peoplehood,  can 
identify  the  struggle  of  the  Negro  woman 
whose  family  roots  were  destroyed  even  as  ^ 
they  left  the  shores  of  Africa.  It  Is  disturb- 
ing when  the  clvU  rights  movement  calls 
for  special  effort  to  help  the  long  deprived 
catch  up,  to  hear  people  of  good  will  Join 
the  detractors  and  say  the  call  is  for  special 
treatment.  Hadassah  has  demonstrated  at 
home  and  especially  In  Israel  that  a  policy 
of  special  effort  and  special  treatment  is 
essential  to  achieve  true  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Hadassah 's  award  is  a  constant  reminder 
that  women  must  give  direct  support  to  the 
movement  for  civil  and  human  rights.  "We 
need  aUies,"  the  nonviolent  civU  rights 
movement  is  saying  in  many  ways.  We  need 
others  to  take  initiative  to  help  achieve  qual- 
ity education  in  integrated  classrooms  for  all. 
We  need  Jobs  and  the  training  for  Jobs.  We 
need  role  models  to  lend  vision  and  to  bring 
Inspiration  to  youth  who  have  lost  their 
way.  There  are  those  who  ask — "will  there 
be  more  civil  rights  demonstrations,  will  we 
have  peace  In  our  town?" 

As  you  know.  In  the  Hebrew  the  word 
for  peace  Itself  Is  "wholeness."  When  better 
than  Hadassah  can  make  clear  that  until  the 
whole  community  has  equality  of  opportu- 
nity and  equality  of  responsibility  there  can 
be  no  real  peace  for  any  part  of  It. 

So  then,  the  task  of  teaching  and  healing 
must  go  on  so  long  as  a  Michael  Schwerner. 
the  young  civil  rights  worker  in  Mississippi, 
can  become  the  target  for  death  because  of 
what  was  called  his  Jewishnees  makes  him 
different. 

The  task  of  opening  communications 
must  go  on  so  long  as  there  are  millions  ' 
with  a  sense  of  powerlessness  In  the  black 
ghetto  and  there  are  those  with  a  feeling  of 
separation  and  of  having  no  problem  in  the 
lily-white  suburbs.  The  task  of  communi- 
cation and  of  building  bridges  without 
which  there  can  be  no  reconciliation  must 
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continue  until  in  every  section  of  our  coun- 
try people  of  different  backgrounds  live  to- 
gether. In  respect  and  harmony. 

Dr.  Makgaret  MiEAO.  Hadassah:  I  am  5  feet 
2,  so  1  have  to  climb  up  again. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  are  here  today  and 
honored  by  your  awards  think  of  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the 
award,  the  chance  to  talk  to  this  group,  a 
chance  to  meet  face  to  face  this  large  group 
of  women  from  so  many  regions  representing 
such  a  large  membership,  whom  one  knows 
are  responsible   and   compassionate  people. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  audiences  in  the 
world,  but  an  audience  where  you  are  so  cer- 
tain of  whom  you're  speaking  to  is  some- 
thing very  valuable  to  those  of  us  who  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  speak. 

But  perhaps  In  line  with  this  quotation 
from  Mrs.  Roosevelt  as  Dorothy  Height  read, 
1  thought  also  of  a  lot  of  little  things  as  well 
as  big  ones  In  attempting  to  prepare  what  I 
would  say. 

I  remember  when  I  was  an  undergraduate 
at  Barnard  how  my  roommate  and  I  used  to 
buy  one  large  piece  of  white  cardboard  and 
cut  It  in  half.  She  made  the  poster  for  the 
Jewish  student  society  and  I  made  the  poster 
for  the  Sunday  night  club.  And  I  put  in  my 
first  lessons  on  how  to  be  a  well  behaved  goy. 
[Laughter.]  I've  had  a  lot  more  lessons 
through  the  years  and  I  don't  claim  any 
proflciency.  Just  an  attempt  to  learn. 

And  I  thought  also  of  the  visit  I  made  to 
Israel  in  1956  which  started  out  with  people 
paying  quite  a  little  attention  to  me  and 
taking — starting  early  in  the  morning  and 
going  on  late  at  night  to  be  sure  I  didn't 
miss  anything,  especially  anything  of  Jsll  the 
things  that  Hadassah  was  doing  tliere.  At 
the  same  time,  each  person  told  me  not  to  let 
other  people  overwork  me.  [Laughter.] 
Which  is  characteristic  of  the  Israeli  position 
where  everyone  is  so  enthusiastic  that  even  a 
visitor  can  hardly  appreciate  all  that's  going 
on. 

This  is  the — the  way  I  went  to  Israel — I 
left  Israel  an  almost  total  eclipse  because  my 
young  daughter  had  decided  to  stay  there 
which  everybody  felt  was  much  more  inter- 
esting. So  the  last  3  or  4  days  were  devoted 
to  my  daughter  and  the  fact  that  she  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Israel  and  decided  to  stay 
and  learn  Hebrew  and  finish  high  school  In 
Hebrew. 

And  I  think  it  was  very  appropriate  that 
they  were  more  interested  in  what  she  had  to 
say  than  in  what  I  had  to  say  or  what  she 
was  going  td  say  later  once  she  had  learned 
Hebrew,  because  Israel  does  so  much  belong 
to  the  future  and  so  much  to  the  very  young 
people  tliat  we  have  an  opportunity  to  send 
there. 

Now,  each  one  of  us  has  thought  in  many 
ways  of  what  we  would  like  to  say  today  and 
what  we  would  like  to  say  to  this  group  of 
people  where  we're  certain  that  anything 
one  says  that  matters  will  have  an  echo  not 
only  in  your  hearts  but  in  yoiir  actions. 

And  what  I  would  like  to  say  is  a  little 
about  the  contribution  thpt  movements  like 
Hadassah  make  to  the  building  of  a  world  in 
which  nationhood  replaces  nationalism,  be- 
cause one  of  the  necessary  parts  of  nation- 
hood is  that  one  does  not  love  one's  country 
less  because  one  loves  other  countries  also. 
[Applause.) 

Hadassah  has  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again  tliat  being  compassionate,  responsible 
American  citizens  is  compatible  with  also 
loving  and  caring  for  children  of  the  world 
and  the  particular  children  in  particular 
other  countries  dear  to  them.  And  I  think 
that  what  you've  done,  what  you're  doing 
and  what  you  will  do  is  going  to  be  a  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  the  world  of  the  future 
in  which  people  will  not  only  have  a  coun- 
try of  their  birth,  a  country  of  their  citizen- 
ship, but  many  other  countries,  countries  of 
their  minds,  countries  of  their  hearts,  coun- 
tries of  their  hopes,  and   in   whicli   we   will 


realize  that  each  nation  grows  In  stature 
because  It  Is  able  to  care  about  other  na- 
tions also.     [  Applause.  ] 

Dr.  Howard  Rxtsk.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mrs.  Salpeter. 

Members  of  Hadassah,  I  think  the  reason 
that  you  gave  me  this  award  Is  the  fact  that 
subconsciously  you  recognize  my  long  and 
secret  love  affairs  for  Hadassah.     [Laughter.] 

I  first  got  to  know  about  Hadassah  when 
Dr.  Yassky  and  his  staff  spent  a  month  with 
me  at  Bellevue  in  the  late  summer  of  1951. 
I  visited  Israel  for  the  first  time  3  weeks  after 
Dr.  Yassky  and  his  nurses  and  workers  were 
ambushed  and  killed  on  their  way  up  Mount 
Scopus.  I  spoke  the  second  night  I  was 
there  to  a  group  of  nurses  tliat  graduated 
from  your  nursing  school.  There  were  17  of 
them.  The  graduation  exercises  were  held 
on  the  patio  of  an  old  FYench  convent. 
Every  graduate  was  a  [inaudible].  Everyone 
carried  one  flower,  a  dark  red  rose.  Every- 
one was  going  to  take  a  vacation  before  they 
went  to  work.  The  vacation  was  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon.  Every  girl  went  to  work  in 
the  hospitals  and  the  health  services  the 
next  morning. 

Because  of  groups  like  thi5  and  dedicated 
people  and  opportunity  that  you  made  pos- 
sible, the  planes  that  were  coming  in  from 
Yemen,  DC-3's,  normally  made  to  seat  36 
were  bringing  in  a  hundred,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  Individuals  from  Yemen,  and  it 
wasn't  uncommon  to  open  the  door  and  find 
a  half  a  dozen  children  dead  and  hospitals 
were  set  up  on  the  airstrip  manned  by  girls 
like  this.  Water  was  carried  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  certain  instances. 

I  remember  going  into  one  and  seeing  two 
transfusions  and  five  Intravenous  Infusions 
going  at  the  same  time  with  young  children 
and  one  nurse  looking  aft«r  200  patients 
alone  with  no  help  except  those  that  she  had 
[inaudible], 

I  came  back  and  reported  the  things  that 
I  had  seen  to  you.  Now  I  have  had  the 
privilege  in  these  years  of  continuing  ro- 
mance to  see  the  development  of  your  mag- 
nificent hospital.  You  have  trained  a  num- 
ber of  physicians.  You  have  participated  In 
the  new  research  programs  In  Israel,  made 
possible  by  our"  Congress  and  about  5  years 
ago,  our  International  Health  Act  In  which 
Senator  SMriH  was  one  of  our  staimch  sup- 
porters which  made  counterpart  funds  avail- 
able in  the  currencies  of  the  countries  that 
was  frozen  and  we'd  agreed  cot  to  take  out 
for  research  purposes. 

There  are  now  projects  going  in  nine  dif- 
ferent countries,  but  by  far  the  largest  and 
the  best  are  the  nine  projects  that  are  now 
going  on  In  Israel.      [Applause.] 

It  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  study  the 
problems  of  disease  as  far  as  ethnic  origin  Is 
concerned,  the  essence,  the  course,  the  prob- 
lems. 

I  revisited  Lsraol  7  years  after  my  first  visit 
and  again  saw  what  has  bean  described  to 
you,  this  magnificent  transformation.  I  saw 
Israel  already  sharing  her  doctrine  with  the 
new  countries  In  Africa  and  I  saw  doctors 
from  other  countries   now  coming  to  learn. 

So  it's  been  an  evolution  not  only  In  de- 
velopment-'but  sharing.  It  tas  some  little 
idea  about  the  part  that  you  have  played. 

In  many  of  these  projects,  you've  not  only 
been  the  yeast  in  the  loaf  but  you  have  fur- 
nished the  loaf  itself.  I  thick  all  of  us  in 
medicine  owe  you  a  great  debt  of  gratitude, 
but  I  think  I  speak  for  my  colleagues  when 
I  say  thank  you. 

I  am  grateful  for  his  honor.  I  will  put  it 
by  one  of  my  most  treasured  ones,  the  Hen- 
rietta Szold  Award,  but  I  dont  need  them  to 
remember  you  because  I  remember  the  peo- 
ple and  the  country  that  you  have  helped 
off  their  knees  and  I  know  what  you  do  in 
this  country  to  make  it  the  kind  of  a  place 
that  we  all  want  to  live  In. 

I'd  like  to  close  with  six  lines  written  by  a 
man  who  had  a  stroke  in  his  forties,   who 


lived  to  his  late  seventies,  who  did  his  great- 
est scientific  work  after  he  was  paralyzed  and 
he  left  this  philosophy  as  his  heritage  in  addi- 
tion to  the  knowledge  he  left.  I  think  It's 
your  philosophy,  too: 

"Not  to  destroy  but  to  construct;  I  hold 
the  unconquerable  belief  that  science  and 
peace  will  triumph  over  ignorance  and  war. 

"That  nations  will  come  together  not  to 
destroy  but  to  construct;  and  that  the  future 
belongs  to  those  who  accomplish  the  most 
for  hiimanity." 

And  the  author  was  Louis  Pasteur.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

May  I  wish  for  you  in  the  future  the  Joy 
of  accomplishment  that  you  have  here  to- 
day. Thanks  to  your  strong  heart  and  great 
spirit.     Thank  you  very  much.     [Applause.] 


Mrs.  Richard  Rodgers.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Mrs.  Salpeter.  Honored  guests,  ladies, 
my  husband  is  so  sorry  he  cannot  be  here 
today  to  accept  this  great  honor.  But  he  has 
something  we  all  know  about,  a  bad  back.  He 
hurt  himself  yesterday  morning  and  it's  very 
painful  when  he  moves  and  that's  why  I'm 
here.  Perhaps  you'll  accept  me  as  a  poor  sub- 
stitute and  forgive  us  both.     [Applause.] 

Well,  Mrs.  Salpeter  suggested  that  I  tell 
you  a  little  bit^ — very  little  I  assure  you — 
about  my  experience  in  Israel.  I  went  to 
Palestine  in  1928  on  a  trip  with  my  parents 
and  I  didn't  go  back  again  until  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  when  Dick  and  I  went  and 
you  just  cannot  imagine — or  perhaps  this 
audience  particularly  can  imagine — the 
change  that  took  place  in  those  years. 

It  was  transformed  from  a  desert,  really 
Just  a  sandy,  arid  desert  where  nothing  green 
grew  and  it  looked  to  me  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  very  much  like  the  land  of  milk  and 
honey.  It  was  green  once  again  and  I  know 
that  that's  due  in  a  large  part  to  the  efforts 
of  Hadassah.  I  saw  all  those  trees  that  were 
planted  throughout  the  length  of  Israel.  We 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  there  on  Inde- 
pendence Day  and  the  parade  was  held  a  year 
ago  in  Haifa  and  that  was  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  setting  in  which  to  see  it  because 
you  had  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Mount 
Carmel  in  back  of  you  and  It  was  a  marvel- 
ously  sunny  day  and  it  was  a  thrilling, 
thrilling  experience. 

Our  12-day  visit  was  all  too  short.  We 
were  so  excited  about  this  wonderful  country 
and  what  is  being  accomplished  and  I  know 
the  tremendously  important  part  that  Ha- 
dassah has  played  in  what  has  happened  in 
Israel  In  the  last  16  years — is  It.  since  it  was 
established?     Yes,  17  now. 

Well,  I  will  now  read  the  few  words  that 
Dick  expected  to  say  to  you  today. 

As  a  partitioner  in  the  musical  theater.  It 
Is  an  important  part  of  my  job  to  deal  with 
stories  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  most  in- 
spirational stories  are  those  that  depict  cour- 
age and  imagination  and  energy,  stories  that 
relate  the  triumph  of  the  human  spirit  over 
all  kinds  of  obstacles  in  the  face  of  adversity. 

The  history  of  Hadassah  is  that  kind  of 
story.  But  it's  even  more  exciting  and  heart- 
warming because  it  is  based  on  fact  ratlier 
than  fiction. 

When  the  late  Henrietta  Szold  founded 
your  organization  in  1912  in  the  old  Temple 
Emanuel  here  In  New  York,  it  consisted  of  12 
members.  Today  there  are  more  than  300,000 
members  located  in  all  50  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Hadassah's  initial  project  consisted  of 
two  lone  nurses  sent  by  you  to  struggle 
against  the  squalor,  the  disease  and  the  mal- 
nutrition that  beset  the  children  of  Palestine 
50  years  ago. 

Having  recently  seen  for  myself  the  Hadas- 
sah Hebrew  University  Medical  Center  on 
the  outskirts  of  Jerusalem  with  its  magni- 
ficent hospital,  its  clinics  and  its  medical, 
dental,  and  nursing  schools,  I  am  convinced 
that  this  accomplishment  is  among  the  most 
outstanding  In  the  whole  noble  history  of 
philanthropy.     But     you     haven  t     stopped 
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there.  Through  the  World  Youth  Aliyah 
movement,  you  have  helped  to  resettle  over 
100,000  children  in  Israel  and  there  you  have 
trained  and  rehabilitated  them. 

You  have  been  the  largest  single  contribu- 
tor to  the  Jewish  National  Fund  which  has 
converted  thousands  of  square  miles  of  arid 
wasteland  into  productive  fields.  Through 
your  efforts,  hundreds  of  medical  research 
projects  are  contributing  to  the  world's  store 
of  medical  knowledge  and  these  activities 
constitute  only  a  few  of  Hadassah's  major 
accomplishments  dvu-ing  the  ^ast  half 
century. 

Furthermore,  you  have  achieved  this  proud 
record  with  dignity,  with  efficiency,  and  with 
a  selfless  dedication  that  has  won  the  ad- 
miration of  every  one  to  whom  compassion 
is  more  than  Just  a  word. 

The  American  women  of  Hadassah,  past 
and  present,  have  faithfully  practiced  the 
credo  of  the  ancient  Jewish  physlcism  Malm- 
onldes.  "In  the  sufferer,  let  me  see  only  the 
human  being." 

In  the  face  of  Hadassah's  magnificent  his- 
tory. I  am  deeply  moved  that  you  have  been 
gracious  enough  to  include  me  in  this 
most  distinguished  group  of  M3?rtle  Wreath 
recipients.  I  accept  your  award  with  pride, 
with  gratitude,  and  with  the  recognition  that 
it  symbolizes  all  that  is  best  in  American  and 
Jewish   traditions. 

Thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
[  Applause.  ] 

Senator  Margaret  Chase  SMrrH.  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  great  honor  you  have  ac- 
corded me  with  your  Myrtle  Wreath  Award. 
In  all  humility  I  do  hope  that  I  am  worthy 
of  It. 

For  I  have  the  greatest  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  Hadassah  in  its  wonderful 
record  of  service  to  humanity.  I  mean 
specificaly  your  efforts  to  help  safeguard  the 
democratic — ^spelled  with  a  small  "d" — way 
of  life  here  In  the  United  States:  your  coun- 
trywide medical  and  public  health  system  in 
Israel;  and  your  work  toward  peace  and  se- 
curity throughout  the  world. 

You  have  answered  with  a  most  Impressive 
"Yes"  that  very  crucial  question  of  "Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper?"  and  at  a  time  when 
too  many  Americans  are  giving  a  timid  and 
almost  silent  "No." 

Because  I  feel  so  very  strongly  on  this 
matter  I  do  want  to  repeat  observations  and 
cite  cases  as  I  have  before  done  both  In  in- 
formal and  private  discussions  and  in  formal 
and  public  statements. 

Each  of  us  has  the  responsibility  to  meet 
our  obligations  to  ourselves  and  society  and 
the  reason  for  that  responsibility  is  set  forth 
in  the  statement  many  of  you  will  recall — 
that  "The  only  thing  necessary  to  insure  the 
triumph  of  evil  Is  for  enough  good  men  to  do 
nothing." 

Let  me  recall  your  memory  to  some  specific 
examples.  The  court  trial  of  one  of  the 
American  prisoners  in  Korea — the  trial  and 
conviction  of  an  American  who  threw  two 
other  American  prisoners  out  of  a  hut  In 
snow  because  they  were  two  miserable, 
human  specimens  suffering  from  diarrhea. 
There  were  40  Americans  in  that  hut.  The 
two  were  thrown  out  of  the  hut  to  freeze  to 
death. 

The  man  who  threw  them  out  was  put  on 
trial.  But  of  even  greater  concern  should  be 
the  fact  that  37  other  men  in  that  hut  didn't 
lift  a  finger  to  do  anything  about  it. 

This  Is  a  forceful  and  frightening  example 
of  the  saying  that  "The  only  thing  neces- 
sary to  Insure  the  triumph  of  evil  is  for 
enough  good  men  to  do  nothing. " 

Within  the  past  year  we  have  read  in  our 
newspapers  of  a  28-year-old  woman  stabbed 
to  death  while  38  of  her  neighbors  admitted 
hearing  her  cries  for  help,  but — did  nothing. 
Yes.  "Evil  triiunphs  when  good  men  do 
nothing." 

An  18-year-old  girl,  in  broad  daylight,  was 
assaulted,  beaten,  stripped.    When  she  broke 


away  from  her  SS-year-old  assailant  and 
pleaded  for  help,  some  40  onlookers  were  at- 
tracted by  her  cries,  but  they — did  nothing. 
Yes,  "Evil  triximphs  when  good  men  do  noth- 
ing." 

On  a  beach  in  our  country,  12  adults  stood 
passively  by  ignoring  the  pleas  of  a  man  who 
was  trying  without  success  to  rescue  a  drown- 
ing boy.  There  is  a  frightening  development 
of  a  behavior  pattern  on  the  part  of  too 
many  of  our  citizens  who,  when  asked  about 
their  doing  nothing  in  the  face  of  crime  or 
unpleasantness,  give  the  shocking  answer  of 
"I  didn't  want  to  become  involved" — who 
callously  refused  to  be  their  brother's  keeper. 

The  sophistry  of  "not  getting  involved" 
and  refusing  to  be  "my  brother's  keeper"  Is 
pervasive.  We  see  it  even  In  semantics.  In 
recent  years,  there  has  been  a  growing  awe 
and  admiration  for  pragmatlsts  whose 
philosophy  Is  that  the  end  Justifies  the 
means.  There  has  been  too  much  glorifica- 
tion of  the  angle  players,  the  comer  cutters, 
the  sharp  shooters  and  the  "goof  offs." 

Many  years  ago,  the  word  "square"  was 
one  of  the  most  honored  and  respected  words 
In  our  vocabulary.  A  square  deal  was  an 
honest  deal.  A  square  meal  a  good  and  full 
meal.  It  was  the  square  shooter  rather 
than  the  sharp  shooter  who  was  admired. 
When  you  were  financially  square,  you  had 
paid  all  yoiu-  debts. 

What  Is  a  "square"  today?  He's  the  fellow 
who  never  learned  to  get  away  with  It — 
the  one  who  volunteers  when  he  doesn't  have 
to — who  tries  to  do  better  than  others — who 
has  to  be  reminded  to  go  home  because  he's 
so  lost  in  his  work — whose  heart  beats  faster 
and  who  gets  choked  up  when  the  band 
plajrs  the  Star -Spangled  Banner  and  the  flag 
unfurls. 

Yes.  he's  the  fellow  who  says,  "I  am  my 
brother's  keeper"  smd  means  It. 

We  used  to  respect  character  as  real 
power  Instead  of  admiring  pragmatism — to 
recognize  that  mind  without  heart.  Intel- 
ligence without  ethics,  cleverness  without 
goodness — all  have  dangerous  flaws. 

A  man  of  character  was  a  person  uni- 
versally acclaimed  and  respected  for  in- 
tegrity, honor,  responsibility,  and  determina- 
tion— who  was  willing  to  be  "his  brother's 
keeper." 

Now  the  word  "character"  has  been  pros- 
tituted for  when  someone  Is  referred  to  as 
being  a  character,  he  Is  considered  a  square, 
an  eccentric,  an  odd-ball — as  being  abnormal. 

Yes,  one  of  America's  greatest  needs  today 
Is  for  more  people  who  are  square  and  who 
have  character  and  who  are  willing  to  be 
their  brother's  keeper — who  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  welfare  of  humanity  as  does 
your  Hadassah. 

I  say,  "Thank  God  for  you"— and  God 
bless  all  of  you. 


Term  of  Office  for  Members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatiyes  . 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  to  aipend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  make  the  term  of 
oflBce  4  years  instead  of  2  for  Members 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Under  my  resolution,  one-half  of  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives would  be  elected  every  2  years 
for  a  4-year  term. 

This  resolution  would  offer  several 
advantages  over  the  present  2 -year 
terms: 

First.  Members  would  be  able  to  de- 
vote more  time  and  energy  to  their  com- 
mittee work  and  legislative  duties  and 
less  time  working  toward  reelection. 

Second.  The  resolution  would  provide 
greater  continuity  in  the  membership  of 
the  House  since  only  one-half  of  the 
total  membership  would  be  up  for  re- 
election every  2  years. 

Third.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
average  Member  now  represents  slightly 
over  400,000  people,  in  contrast  to  the 
First  Congress  where  the  average  Mem- 
ber represented  approximately  45,000 
people,  this  tremendous  increase  in  the 
workload  justifies  a  4-year  term  instead 
of  the  original  2 -year  term. 

Fourth.  Many  able  young  men  with 
family  responsibilities  are  hesitant  to 
run  for  election  to  the  House  of  Repre< 
sentatives  because  of  the  2-year  term 
and  the  constant  job  of  campaigning. 
By  making  this  a  4 -year  term,  more 
young  men  would  be  attracted  to  seeking 
election  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Fifth.  Costs  of  campaigning  have  in- 
creased tremendously  within  the  last  few 
years  and  many  qualified  people  decide 
against  running  because  of  the  combina- 
tion of  a  2-year  term  and  the  excessive 
cost  of  a  campaign. 

Sixth.  The  physical  burden  of  a  cam- 
paign every  2  years  is  most  exhausting 
and  is  no  doubt  a  contributing  factor  to 
the  number  of  deaths  of  Members  from 
each  Congress. 

I  have  discussed  the  merits  of  this 
proposal  wth  many  people  in  my  district, 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  and 
have  their  tmanimous  approval  <ff  a  4- 
year  term  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  hope  early  favorable 
consideration  is  given  to  this  resolution. 


Wyoming  lightens  Up  on  "Happy-Time" 
Money 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  January  6, 1965 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
January  issue  of  Reader's  Digest  includes 
a  condensation  of  an  article  by  Earl  and 
Anne  Selby,  reprinted  from  the  National 
Civic  Review.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Wyoming  Tightens  Up  on  'Happy-Time' 
Money."  This  well-written  article  is  a 
study  of  unemployment-compensation 
abuse — and  its  cure — in  Wyoming.  It 
points  out  not  only  the  pitfalls  inherent 
in  overly  liberal  employment  compensa- 
tion, but  also  the  difficulties  which  ac- 
crue when  a  legislature  attempts  to  "re- 
tire Santa  Claus"  before  the  something- 
for-nothing  fever  bankrupts  the  State. 

To  those  of  my  colleagues  and  readers 
of  the  Record  whose  States  may  also  be 
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beset  by  abuses  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation. I  recommend  reading  of  the 
Selby  article,  and  I  ask  upanlmous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  conden- 
sation of  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Wtobcing    Tightens    Up    on    "Haitt-Tim«" 

Monet:  A  Cask  Sittdt  or  Unemplotment- 

COICPKNSATTON    ABUSE AND    ItS    CUBE 

We  turned  our  tape  recorder  off.  We  had 
been  Interviewing  a  Wyoming  labor-union 
offlcial  on  the  effects  of  that  State's  new, 
tlghtened-up  unemployment-compensation 
law,  and  he  had  criticized  It  as  harsh  and  re- 
strictive, an  Insult  to  people  thrown  out  of 
work. 

"Now  that  we're  off  the  record."  he  said, 
smiling  wryly,  "I'll  admit  that  the  old  law 
was  too  soft — It  went  so  far  that  some  people 
got  to  thinking  of  compensation  as  a  way 
of  life.  They  figured  they  could  work  a 
while,  then  Just  rest  and  draw  benefits.  It 
happens  everywhere.  Dont  quote  me  by 
name,  but  frankly  we  neede£t«omething  like 
this  new  law." 

He  was  recognizing  a  painful  fact:  In  many 
of  our  States,  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws,  originally  designed  to  tide  work- 
ers over  periods  of  enforced  Inactivity  while 
they  hunted  for  new  Jobs,  have  been  rid- 
dled with  loopholes  which  encourage  all  who 
want  something  for  nothing. 

Wyoming,  although  It  is  one  of  our  least 
populotis  States,  had  long  been  afBleted  with 
all  the  abuses  and  distortions  of  the  com- 
pensation systems  prevalent  in  larger,  more 
Industrial  States.  And  when,  in  1957,  the 
State  leglslatiire  liberalized  the  already  lib- 
eral \memployment  benefits,  the  door  was 
opened  wide  to  the  twin  human  weaknesses 
of  laziness  and  cupidity.  The  next  6  years 
saw  a  public  binge  at  the  trough  of  un- 
employment compensation — a  happy  time 
for  everybody  who  wanted  a  prolonged  vaca- 
tion at  public  expense. 

The  following  cases  and  practices  were 
typical : 

A  girl  was  brought  to  trial  and  found 
guilty  of  embezzling  her  employer's  funds. 
Since  more  than  4  weelu  had  elap>sed  be- 
tween the  date  of  her  dismissal  from  the  job 
and  the  day  she  filed  her  claim,  the  State 
promptly  granted  her  unemployment  com- 
pensation. When  the  outraged  employer 
registered  an  offlcial  objection,  the  State's 
only  response  was  a  letter  stating  that  the 
girl's  unemployment  compensation  would  not 
be  charged  against  the  employer's  account. 

A  fieldhand  was  asked  to  help  out  with 
bam  chores  during  the  winter  months  when 
outdoor  work  was  slack.  He  refused,  quit — 
and  after  a  month  was  granted  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

A  man  gave  up  his  job  In  another  State 
because  he  decided  that  the  climate  did  not 
agree  with  him.  He  filed  for  compensation 
In  Wyoming,  where  he  had  previously  worked. 
He  stated  lamely  that  he  had  consulted  a 
doctor — several  years  earlier.  In  spite  of  an 
offlcial  ruling  stating  that  self-diagnosis  of 
an  ailment  may  not  be  accepted  as  good 
cause  for  quitting  work,  the  applicant  was 
not  denied  benefits.  He  merely  had  to  wait 
4  weeks — the  maximum  penalty  under  the 
law  at  that  time — for  his  first  check  instead 
of  starting  to  draw  compensation  at  once. 

Benefits  to  casual  workers  who  had  no  In- 
tention of  becoming  year-round  employees 
were  handed  out  lavishly.  It  was  necessary 
only  to  earn  $250  in  one  3 -month  period 
and  $125  in  another  to  qualify.  This  rule 
was  an  obvious  temptation :  pick  up  a  tempo- 
rary job,  hold  it  for  a  few  weeks,  then  push 
up  to  the  troxigh  and  share  In  the  largess. 
Many  a  small  farmer  planted  In  the  spring, 
took  a  job  for  wages  In  early  summer,  then 


rei4>ed  a  double  harvest  during  the  late  s\im- 
mer  and  early  fall — one  frota  the  land,  the 
other  from  the  State. 

Residents  of  neighboring  South  £>akota 
noted  Wyoming's  bonanza  and  came  across 
the  border  In  considerable  numbers  for  svim- 
mer  work.  Returning  home  In  the  autumn, 
they  drew  from  Wyoming  more  liberal  unem- 
ployment benefits  than  if  tliey  had  worked 
In  their  own  State. 

In  many  cases,  the  same  person  received 
unemployment  benefits  and  social  security 
simultaneously. 

A  highway  contractor  offered  some  of  his 
men,  who  had  been  laid  off  during  severe 
weather,  $2  an  hour  for  winter  repair  work 
In  his  shoiw.  They  decllnad.  They  were 
drawing  $53  a  week  in  nontaxable  compensa- 
tion. If  they  worked  40  houit  a  week  in  the 
repair  shops,  they  would  have  to  pay  income 
tax  and  would  end  up  with  only  about  $16 
more  take-home  pay  than  they  were  already 
getting  for  doing  nothing.  It  wasn't  worth 
it. 

Wyoming's  scale  of  benefits  was  top 
bracket — right  up  with  the  Industrial  States. 
which  have  a  higher  cost  of  living.  In  the 
first  half  of  1960.  Wyoming  tied  for  first  place 
In  highest  average  weekly  benefits.  Only 
three  States  had  higher  maximum  weekly 
benefits.  A  claimant  could  collect  up  to 
55  percent  of  the  State's  avernge  wage  for 
26  weeks — a  total  of  $1.222 — and  also  pick  up 
an  extra  $6  a  week  as  a  dependency  allow- 
ance for  two  children.  He  could  al.so  earn 
any  amount  up  to  50  percent  of  his  benefits 
without  any  reduction  in  hie  State  checks. 

Unemployment  compensation,  of  course,  is 
financed  by  a  tax  on  employers,  and  in  Wyo- 
ming, as  In  other  States,  employers  with  a 
record  of  solid  employment  tlirough  the  years 
pay  less  than  firms  where  employment 
fluctuates.  Some  with  perfect  records  pay 
nothing.  Wyoming's  law,  however,  estab- 
lished a  whole  series  of  complicated  gim- 
micks whereby  some  employers  could  escape 
compensation  taxes  more  cnsUy  than  others. 
As  a  result,  within  2  years  after  the  1957  law 
went  Into  effect,  30  percent  of  the  State's 
employers  ,  were  paying  no  compensation 
taxes  at  a^. 

The  inevitable  penalty  for  such  profligacy 
became  evident.  Soon  the  Sfcitc  was  paying 
out  39  percent  more  in  benefits  than  it  was 
collecting  from  employers.  The  reserve  fund 
began  shrinking  drastically.  From  ?16  mil- 
lion In  1953,  It  was  to  melt  to  $3  million 
before  action  was  taken  in  1G63.  To  check 
the  downhill  flow,  In  1959  the  State's  Em- 
pl03rment  Security  Commission  proposed  that 
the  employer  be  taxed  on  ths  first  $4  200  of 
an  employee's  earnings  Instead  of  the  first 
$3,000. 

At  this  point  trouble  began  for  the  bu- 
reaucrats. It  was  started  by  a  young  man 
named  Jack  Knott,  newly  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  Associated  General  Contractors 
of  Wyoming  and  a  managcmoat  appointee  on 
the  advisory  council  of  the  employment 
commission.  Knott  started  digging  diligent- 
ly into  the  States  compensation  practices.  He 
was  Joined  In  his  investigations  by  Rus.'=cll 
W.  Beamcr,  executive  secretary  of  the  Wy- 
oming Mining  Association. 

The  commission  had  hoped  to  push 
through  the  tax  hike  in  the  legislative  ses- 
sion of  1959.  One  morning  Knott  and  Beam- 
er  had  breakfast  witii  two  members  of  the 
legislature.  That  same  afternoon  the  house 
took  up  the  compensation  tax  bill— which 
presxmaably  was  all  set  to  go  through  with  a 
whoop  and  a  holler.  But  when  the  two  legis- 
lators who  had  conferred  with  Knott  and 
Beamer  had  finished  talking  about  all  the 
abtises  and  loopholes  that  had  been  un- 
earthed, the  house  turned  down  the  com- 
mission's bill  by  a  vote  of  26  to  23. 

The  struggle  was  by  no  means  over.  The 
State  stlU  had  It  old  sjjendthrlft  unemploy- 


ment-compensation law.  The  reserve  fund 
was  still  sinking.  And  a  lot  of  folks  who 
shouldn't  have  been  were  stUl  relaxing  a* 
public  expense  on  happy-time  money.  But 
Knott  and  Beamer  had  succeeded  in  raising 
the  warning  fiag. 

About  a  year  later,  the  efforts  of  the  two 
men  were  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Charles 
DeFoe,  energetic  new  manager  of  the  Wyom- 
ing Retail  Merchants  Association.  DeFoe 
came  from  Oregon,  where  he  had  made  a 
study  of  unemployment  compensation.  In 
his  new  position  he  saw  Immediately  that 
Wyoming's  Jobless-pay  system  was  headed  for 
disaster. 

In  1961,  the  employment  security  com- 
mission renewed  its  demand  for  Increased 
taxes  on  employers,  and  a  new  legislative 
battle  erupted.  Knott,  Beamer,  and  DeFoe 
prepared  their  own  bill  and  got  It  sponsored 
by  interested  legislators.  The  commission's 
bill  died,  and  their  measure  landed  on  the 
Governor's  desk.  But  the  Governor  vetoed 
It. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  State  was 
arou5ed.  The  reserve  fund  was  approaching 
the  danger  point;  soon  there  would  be  noth- 
ing left  to  pay  even  the  deserving  Jobless 
workers.  It  was  obvious  that  before  long 
all  employers,  even  those  with  perfect  em- 
ployment records,  would  be  paying  the  maxi- 
mum tax.  Suddenly,  compensation  reform 
was  everyone's  buslnes.  In  the  1962  State 
election  campaign,  Clifford  P.  Hansen,  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Governor,  made  it  one 
of  his  principal  Issues,  and  was  elected. 

DePoe.  Knott,  and  Beamer"  finally  won 
their  long  battle  In  1963.  Their  bill,  tough 
but  fair,  was  signed  into  law.  The  chief 
changes  are : 

1.  Under  the  old  law,  a  worker  who  quit 
or  was  fired  for  cause  could  collect  benefits. 
Now  he  gets  none. 

2.  The  casual  worker  who  under  the  old 
law  regarded  compensation  as  a  uost-Job 
bonus  is  now  excluded.  No  one  is  -eligible  for 
benefits  unles  he  has  worked  26  weeks  in  a 
year,  putting  in  at  least  24  hours  a  week  and 
earning  a  minimum  of  75  cents  an  hour. 

3.  Pull  unemployment  compensation  and 
social  security  can  no  longer  be  collected 
simultaneously  by  the  Jobless  worker. 

4.  Maximimi  weekly  benefits  have  been  cut 
about  5  percent. 

5.  The  out-of-Stater  who  comes  to  Wyo- 
ming to  work  and  later  collects  Wyoming 
compensation  checks  in  his  home  State  is 
now  subject  to  a  25-percent  reduction  In 
benefits. 

6.  Any  amount  over  $10  a  week  earned 
through  temporary  emplojTnent  Is  now  sub- 
tracted from  unemployment  benefits. 

7.  Until  the  unemployment-benefit  fund  Is 
built  up  to  a  safe  level,  all  employers  have 
to  pay  an  extra  one-half  of  1  percent  on 
their  taxable  payroll. 

This  was  drastic  medicine  for  a  State  where 
many  people  had  come  to  regard  easy  access 
to  public  funds  as  a  vested  right.  Oppo- 
nents predicted  that  business  would  suffer 
because  a  lot  of  people  would  have  less  spend- 
ing money.  This  hasn't  happened.  The 
State's  economy — as  reliably  measured  by 
volume  of  the  sales  tax — has  not  been  hurt. 
And  the  compensation  reserve  fund  doubled 
In  the  first  year  of  the  new  law.  When  the 
legislature  meets  In  January  1965.  some  re- 
finements may  be  made  In  the  law,  but  the 
chances  are  that  In  basic  outline  it  will  re- 
main unchanged. 

"When  a  man  is  out  of  work  tlu-ough  no 
fault  of  his  own.  after  having  been  an"hon- 
est-to-goodness  member  of  the  labor  force, 
he  is  entitled  to  benefits."  says  Jack  Knott. 
"Here  in  Wyoming  most  of  us  are  all  for  that 
established  principal.  But  when  the  system 
gets  out  of  hand,  something  must  be  done 
if  it  is  to  survive  and  serve  Its  purpose." 
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Boost  Oar  Heritage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    n,I,INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  January  6, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  rightfully  proud, not  only  of  the  over- 
ail  history  of  our  country  but  of  the 
regional  and  local  historic  developments 
that  collectively  give  us  our  great  na- 
tional heritage. 

The  Des  Plaines  Valley  News,  indepen- 
dent publication  serving  south  Cook 
County,  111.,  in  Its  issue  of  Thursday, 
November  19,  1964,  discussed  in  a  most 
effective  and  proper  fashion  the  great 
historic  activities  of  the  past  that  took 
p'.ace  specifically  In  the  State,  county, 
and  local  areas  served  by  that  news- 
paper. 

Recognizing  the  historic  value  of  these 
comments,  I  place  the  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

BOOST  OUK  HERrTAGE 

Countless  trails  of  various  Indian  tribes 
c  uverged  on  one  spot  in  the  Midwest  for 
C'.  nturles. 

For  this  was  the  high  ground  between  the 
ri.ers  of  the  West  and  South  between  the 
swamps  linking  the  west  branch  of  the 
Ciiicago  River  to  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

It  was  a  spot  where  the  tribe  traders 
re  ted  before  portaging  their  canoes  and 
merchandise  from  one  waterway  system  to 
ar.other,  where  the  shortest  route  was  found 
tlie  fastest. 

They  paused  for  they  had  battled  the 
downhill  cmrent  and  needed  rest  before  be- 
ginning another  waterway  Journey. 

Indians  on  the  warpath  from  the  north 
v.-ed  the  region  as  a  spot  to  launch  raids  on 
0  her  native  tribes. 

Through  this  spot,  the  Indians  held,  a 
c  -.nal  could  be  dug  to  link  the  two  mighty 
waterway  trade  routes. 

When  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  Marquette 
and  Jollet,  explored  the  region  and  were 
traching  the  natives,  they  were  told  of  the 
Indians'  dream  of  Unking  the  waterways. 

The  French,  fur  traders  followed  the  steps 
or  the  mlaKlonaries  and  linked  their  empire 
with  one  outpost  on  the  banks  of  the  Des 
Plaines  at  thebend  of  the  river  and  another 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River  which, 
i:.cidently,  was  staffed  by  a  Negro. 

Later  the  Pilgrims  lavmched  their  first 
c  iony  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  xanknown 
land.  Powerful  Prance  lost  Its  western  trade 
empire  to  England  In  the  wars. 

Tlien  the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies  re- 
volved, forming  a  new  nation.  As  part  of  the 
\;ctory,  they  won  control  of  the  trading 
rights.  The  Northwest  Territory  was  estab- 
li.-hed. 

The  new  Nation  saw  the  advantage  of  pro- 
tecting the  trade  route  to  the  Southwest  and 
built  a  fort  known  as  Fort  Dearborn.  This 
p  ritectlon  gave  settlers  the  courage  to  estab- 
lish homes  In  the  wilderness. 

Indians  then  went  on  the  warpath  after 
'••sing  faith  In  the  newcomers'  promise  of 
c;:-'.,'ing  a  waterway  to  link  the  mighty  trade 
ru.ites.  Historians  call  the  battle  then  fought 
t  .?  "Fort  Dearborn  Massacre." 

.A.n  Indian  fighter  known  as  "Mad  Anthony" 
V.  ..yne  was  sent  and  the  tribes  lost  their  out- 
r-vst.  However,  a  treaty  was  signed  In  1816 
bi.ing  a  strip  of  land  10  miles  wide  on  both 
sides  of  the  proposed  canal  to  the  Federal 
G  vernment. 


When  niinots  became  a  State,  Its  bound- 
aries were  shifted  so  that  new  ccmai  would  b« 
constructed  entirely  within  the  new  State. 

The  convergence  of  the  Mgh  land  routes  be- 
came the  route  of  stagecoaches  from  Chicago 
to  the  west  and  north.  The  first  toUway 
plank  road  Unked  to  Stmmiit  Ridge. 

When  railroads  replaced  the  canoe  and 
stagecoach,  they  chose  the  ridge  to  lay  their 
route.  Many  know  of  the  Santa  Pe  rail  line 
linking  the  West,  but  few  know  that  raU 
laying  began  along  the  banks  of  the  Summit 
Ridge.  The  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Ohio  line  fol- 
lowed soon  after,  using  the  same  high  ridge. 

At  the  convergence  of  the  Indian  trade 
routes,  that  of  the  first  stagecoaches  and 
where  roadbuilder  Colonel  Archer  turned  to 
follow  the  ridge  to  dig  the  canal,  today  is  a 
beautiful  grassy  knoll,  laid  by  the  southwest 
expressway  builders. 

Mighty  Chicago  leaders,  who  today  by  rea- 
son of  pKjpulatlon  and  political  strength  have 
named  various  routes  for  presidential  figures 
or  noted  men,  should  look  to  Summit. 

May  It  be  known  that  Summit,  the  ridge 
from  which  the  suburb  took  its  name,  gave 
birth  to  both  Chicago  and  Ottawa,  for  Chi- 
cago would  be  stUl  a  swamp  today  were  It 
not  for  the  water  dam  at  the  bend  otf  the 
Des  Plaines  within  the  village. 

All  dwelling  sites  within  Chicago  and  Ot- 
tawa were  laid  out  by  the  canal  commission 
in  its  survey. 

Many  claim  that  the  new  expressway  route 
should  be  known  after  Marquette.  Perhaps 
they  are  correct.  But  let's  carry  out  the  name 
that  existed  before  Marquette  ever  trod  the 
land;  namely,  "Portage  Road." 

Let   us   move  the  monrunent  which  now 
marks  Marquette's  stopover  in  his  journey  of 
exploration  to  that  grassy  knoU  so  It  could 
not  remain  weed  grown  and  hidden  at  the* 
foot  of  a  block  where  the  routes  converged. 

Let  us  be  proud  of  our  heritage.  Let  our 
new  generation  of  students  be  aware  that 
because  Summit  stands  on  top  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide,  Chicago  exists,  waters  of  the 
canal  fiow  backward  and  a  nation  helped  to 
grow  mighty. 

Let  the  mighty  Lawndale-Eipressway  com- 
plex be  known  as  Portage  Bridge  and  our 
little  grassy  knoll  as  the  comer  where  his- 
tory marched  since  the  coming  of  man  to 
this  land  as  Portage  Point. 

Many  communities  in  our  area  have 
marked  their  golden  jubilee,  but  Summit 
marks  Its  75th  or  diamond  jubilee  In  1965, 
and  may  this  writer  l>e  the  first  to  ask  that 
the  grassy  knoU  at  the  Junction  of  Lawn- 
dale  and  Archer  be  hereafter  known  as 
Portage  Point. 


Strom  Thurmond — Women  Strike  for 
Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CABOLtNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  6, 1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  8.  1964,  Gerda  Pugell.  United 
Nations  correspondent  for  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  made  a  very  In- 
teresting and  significant  broadcast  con- 
cerning the  organization  "Women  Strike 
For  Peace."  Much  has  been  in  the  news 
concerning  this  organization  and  Its 
officers,  some  of  \rtiom  have  recently 
been  indicted  for  contempt  of  Congress. 
The  brief  remarks  of  Miss  Pugell  put  the 


organization  in  proper  perspective.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  broad- 
cast be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Excerpt  From  a  Broadcast  bt  Gxsoa  PtrcELL, 

United   Nations    Correspondent,   Mtttual 

Bhoadcastinc  System.  December  8,  1964 

While  welcoming  speeches  for  three  new 
member  states  of  the  United  Nations  were 
in  progress  Inside  the  UJ*.  Building,  outside, 
on  the  United  Nations  Plaza,  the  "Women 
Strike  For  Peace"  was  holding  a  demonstra- 
tion, urging  the  admission  of  stUl  another 
state.  Red  China.  About  100  demonstrators, 
all  women  of  course,  carried  signs  reading 
"China  must  be  Included  In  all  disarmament 
negotiations  as  a  necessary  step  to  lasting 
peace" — "China  must  be  seated  in  the  United 
Nations  Immediately."  Women  Strike  For 
Peace  is  a  non-Government  organization 
duly  accredited  to  the  UJJ.  and,  as  you  know. 
Its  members  are  thousands  of  women — 
mostly  mothers  from  aU  over  the  United 
States.  They  have  been  active  in  calling 
for  test  bans  and  disarmament  before,  but 
now,  they  say  they  are  newly  aroused  by  the 
dangers  of  Chinese  nufclear  testing,  where- 
fore— as  one  lady  told  me,  "In  an  unprec- 
edented action,"  they  have  even  written  a 
letter  to  the  President  of  Red  China,  pro- 
testing nuclear  tests.  One  member  of  the 
group  told  me  that  Woman  Strike  For  Peace 
hopes  to  attract  more  and  more  women  all 
over  the  world,  so  that  at  the  end,  they'U  be 
powerful  enough  to  successfully  pressure  the 
men  of  the  world  to  stop  contamination  of 
the  world's  atmosphere  with  atomic  tests  and 
to  keep  the  peace. 

The  Idea,  and  especiaUy  the  name  of  the 
organization  made  me  think  of  the  old  Llsls- 
trata  story  and  so  I  would  have  jokingly  re- 
named thena  "Llslstrata  Inc.,"  or  "Usistrata 
Ltd." — except  that  there  Is  nothing  funny 
about  Women  Strike  for  Peace,  because  I 
consider  Women  Strike  for  Peace  a  danger- 
ous organization. 

Dangerous,  because  obviously  there  are 
thotisands  of  sincere  and  well-meaning 
mothers,  who  don't  know — don't  realize  what 
they  are  saying.  I  am  sure  that  most  of  them 
are  unaware  that  "phrases,"  "slogans,"  words 
they  have  been  taught  smell  to  high  heaven 
of  communism.  They  are  nothing  but  reiter- 
ations of  all  those  typical  expressions  used 
In  Communist  propaganda.  What  I  find  so 
dangerous  about  it.  Is  precisely  the  fact  that 
an  unslispecting  person  cannot  detect  It.  It 
all  seems  so  normal  and  Innocent  and  the 
"cause"  Is  such  a  sensible  one.  Of  cotirse, 
we  all  want  to  stop  wars  and  nuclear  test- 
ings: of  course,  we  all  want  to  Uve  In  a 
peaceful  world,  so  why  then  would  anyone 
find  gibunds  to  object  to  a  dedicated  orga- 
nlzatlorf  called  Women  Strike  for  Peace?  It's 
the  choice  of  words,  that  tips  you  Off.  It 
makes  you  think,  if  of  all  the  posslbUMdes  of 
selecting  words  to  express  something,  the 
words  they  choose  are  the  ones  used  In  Com- 
munist propaganda,  and  that  this  goes  com- 
pletely undetected  by  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can women,  to  what  else,  It  makes  you  think, 
can  these  unsuspecting  mothers  be  made  a 
tool  of  next. 

This  Is  why  I  said  before  that  Women 
Strike  for  Peace  is  a  dangerous  organization. 
Nothing  Is  more  dangerous  than  tmaware- 
ness  of  the  extremely  clever  ways  of  Com- 
munist propaganda. 

After  reading  petitions  and  press  releases 
by  this  group  and  after  having  talked  to  two 
of  Its  members,  I  have  a  hunch,  and  this  is 
shared  by  many  of  our  friends  In  the  United 
Nations,  that  most  members  of  Women  v 
Strike  for  Peace  don't  know  what  they  are 
doing  but  that  the  few  who  run  the  show 
know  exactly  what  they  are  doing. 
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Dr.  Alexander  MeUdcjoIm,  EAicator,  Phi- 
losopher, and  GtO  Libertarian,  Dies 
Unexpectedly  at  92 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  6, 1965 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Thursday,  December  17,  1964,  the 
Washington  Post  carried  the  following 
obituary  upon  the  passing  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Meikiejohn: 

Alexander  Melklejohn,  who  championed 
the  unfettered  interchange  of  ideas  as  the 
very  essence  of  education,  died  unexpectedly 
yesterday  at  his  home  in  Berkeley,  Calif.  He 
was  92. 

What  is  most  noteworthy  about  this 
opening  paragraph  is  not  that  an  emi- 
nent philosopher,  educator,  and  civil  lib- 
ertarian passed  away  at  the  age  of  92 — 
actually,  he  was  approaching  93 — but 
what  is  noteworthy  is  that  he  died  "unex- 
pectedly." And  the  fact  is  that  his  pass- 
ing was  altogether  unexpected,  particu- 
larly by  a  group  of  proud  and  admiring 
alumni  of  the  Meiklejohn  Experimental 
College  conducted  on  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  campus  in  the  early  1930's. 
who  were  at  this  very  time  planning  a 
college  reunion  in  Athens  this  April  with 
Dr.  Meiklejohn,  as  a  fitting  and  proper 
setting  for  reviving  the  Socratic  dialog 
on  a  number  and  variety  of  questions 
which  are  still  perplexing  mankind. 

I  would  like  to  include  here  a  group  of 
articles  and  editorials  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  wake  of  Dr.  Meiklejohn's 
unexpected  demise  which  pay  in  small 
measure  tribute  and  homage  to  this  great 
perceptive,  noble,  and  courageous  man 
of  our  time. 

The  articles  follow : 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.O.)  Post, 

Dec.  17.  19641 

Alexander   Meiklejohn,   Former   Amherst 

Head 

Alexander  Meiklejohn.  who  championed 
the  unfettered  interchange  of  ideas  as  the 
very  essence  of  education,  died  unexpectedly 
yesterday  at  his  home  In  Berkeley.  Calif.  He 
was  92. 

A  former  president  of  Amherst  College, 
Mr.  Meiklejohn  resigned  the  post  In  1923  in 
a  storm  of  educational  controversy  that 
swirled  around  the  center  of  his  contention 
that  the  country's  intellectual  heritage  was 
being  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  professional 
rote. 

A  few  years  later  he  founded  the  short- 
lived (1927-32)  School  of  Experimental  Ed- 
ucation at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
which  featured  teaching  methods  that  have 
since  been  standardized  In  many  progressive 
institutions. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  presented  him 
with  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Preedom  in 
1963  in  reoognlUon  of  his  profound  influ- 
ence on  American  educattoa. 

His  wife,  three  sons  and  a  daughter  sur- 
vive him.  They  are  Kenneth  A.  Meiklejohn, 
of  1209  Ripon  Road.  Alexandria,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Fairfax  County  Democratic 
Committee;  Donald  Meiklejohn.  a  professor 
at  Syracuse  University:  Dr.  Gordon  Meikle- 
john, who  heads  the  school  of  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Colorado;  and  Ann  Stout, 


of  Berkeley.    He   also  leaves   12   grandchil- 
dren. 

A  native  of  Rochdale.  England,  Mr.  Meikle- 
john came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of 
eight.  He  was  educated  at  Brown  and  Cor- 
nell Universities  and  in  1897  Joined  the 
Brown  faculty  as  an  instructor  in  philoso- 
phy. He  became  professor  of  logic  and 
metaphysic^there  In  1906  and  it  was  from 
that  post  fhat  he  moved  in  1912  to  the 
presidency  of  Amherst. 

From  the  start  at  the  Naw  England  insti- 
tution. Mr.  Meiklejohn  showed  he  was  not 
In  consonance  with  the  educational  status 
quo.  He  reshaped  the  curriculum  with  new 
emphasis  on  the  social  sciences  and  he 
placed  the  control  of  student  activities  in 
the  hands  of  the  students  themselves 
through  a  student  board. 

Amherst  flourished  but  Internecine  strife 
smoldered  xmder  his  Innovations  and  in 
1923  the  storm  broke.  By  unanimous  vote 
of  the  board,  backed  by  a  majority  of  the 
faculty.  Mr.  Meiklejohn  was  asked  to  resign. 
Eight  members  of  the  faculty  quit  in  sym- 
pathy with  him  and  12  seniors  and  one 
post-graduate  student  refused  the  diplomas 
they  had  earned. 

In  later  years  he  was  the  recipient  of  hon- 
orary degrees  from  Amherst  among  half  a 
dozen  other  recognized  seats  of  learning. 
Among  his  books  on  the  subject  of  liberal 
education  are  "The  Liberal  College"  and 
"Freedom  of  the  College." 

Washington  alumni  of  Amherst  joined 
him  here  last  December  at  a  reception 
in  the  Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan 
Studies  after  President  Johnson  had  pre- 
sented him  with  the  Freedom  Medal  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  awarded  him. 

"Do  you  remember  the  first  lecture  you 
gave  us?"  one  of  the  old  grads  began  In  the 
course  of  Just  such  a  conversational  ex- 
change as  Mr.  Meiklejohn  had  made  famous 
"Lecture?"  he  interjected,  smiling,  and  his 
questioner  corrected  himself  immediately. 
"I  mean  the  first  time  you  talked  to  us  "  he 
amended. 

Formal  lectures  were  anathema  in  the 
Meiklejohn  scheme  of  things.  He  sought 
to  make  students  think  for  themselves, 
building  their  thoughts  on  »  minute  survey 
of  Greek  civilization  in  one  concentrated 
dose  and  of  American  civilization  in  another. 
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[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Dec    18 
1964] 
Alexander  Meiklbjohn 
The  death  of  Alexander  Meiklejohn  at  the 
age  of  92  robs  the  country  of  a  national  re- 
source— a  figure  almost  uniquely  symbolic  of 
Its     libertarian     tradition.     This     ramrod- 
straight,  sparse,  spectacled  philosopher  was 
at  once  scholar  and  polemicist,   a   man   of 
learning  and  a  champion  of  freedom.    An 
Implacable  foe  of  every  restraint  on  expres- 
sion, an  inveterate  champion  of  underdogs 
and  lost  causes,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  man 
of  extraordinary  sweetness,  gentleness,  and 
tolerance. 

Alec  Meiklejohn  was  forever  in  the  van- 
guard. As  dean  of  Brown  University,  as 
president  of  Amherst  College,  as  head  of  the 
experimental  college  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  as  chairman  of  the  School  for 
Social  Studies  in  San  Francisco,  he  pressed 
Incessantly  for  educational  Ideas  and  prac- 
tices which  were  not  to  win  general  accept- 
ance for  nearly  half  a  century.  AU  of  higher 
education  in  the  United  States  is  today  in- 
debted to  him  for  his  theories  and  innova- 
tions. 

He  was,  above  all  other  things,  a  gifted, 
Inspired,  and  devoted  teacher — a  lover  of 
learning  and  an  inspirer  of  youth.  He  be- 
lieved that  mental  capacity  is  developed  by 
exercise;  and  so  he  sought  always  to  make 
students  think  and  challenge  and  question. 
He  abhorred  monologue  and  delighted  in  dis- 
course.   He  relished  argument  from  young- 


sters, eliciting  responsibility  from  them  by 
treating  them  as  responsible.  Although  he 
deplored  reverence,  he  won  it  frcsn  innumer- 
able young  men  and  women  who  worked  un- 
der him. 

In  the  area  of  political  controversy  Pro- 
fessor Meiklejohn  always  espoused  the  view- 
that  the  first  amendment  was  Intended  as  an 
absolute  barrier  to  any  govemmentally  im- 
posed limitation  on  the  expression  o"  politi- 
cal opinion.  He  made  a  distinction  between 
political  expression  and  the  discussion  of  pri- 
vate Interests,  asserting  that  "under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  freedom  of  advocacy  or  incite- 
ment to  action  by  the  Government  may  never 
be  abridged.  It  Is  only  advocacy  or  incite- 
ment to  action  by  individuals  or  nonpolitlcal 
groups  which  is  open  to  regulation." 

Thus,  he  argued  persistently  and  eloquentlv 
against  Justice  Holmes'  clear  and  present 
danger  limitation  of  free  speech.  "No  belief 
or  advocacy  may  be  denied  freedom,"  he  in- 
sisted, "if,  in  the  saine  situation,  opposing 
beliefs  or  advocacies  are  granted  that  free- 
dom." He  held  a  utilitarian  view  of  freedom, 
believing  that  it  "is  always  expedient" — that 
it  affords  the  best  assurance  of  wisdom  in 
national  affairs  and  the  surest  safeguard  to 
national  security. 

For  all  the  passion  of  his  opinions.  Alec 
Meiklejohn  never  doubted  the  right  of  others 
to  dispute  them— never  doubted  the  desir- 
ability of  having  them  disputed.  He  repre- 
sented a  great  heritage.  And  he  left  a  rich 
inheritance. 

[From  the  Nation,  Dec.  28,  1964] 
Alexander  Meiklejohn 
His  influence  was  even  greater  than  his 
achievements.  The  achievements— as  educa- 
tor, as  social  philosopher,  as  theorist  of  free- 
dom and  democracy — were  deeply  impressive, 
but  his  Influence  was  incalculable.  Through 
students  and  colleagues  whose  lives  and  out- 
look had  been  transformed  by  their  asso- 
ciation with  him,  his  Influence  radiated  out- 
ward in  ever-widening  circles.  His  intelli- 
gence- -his  capacity  to  illuminate — was  in- 
candescent. Well  before  the  domestic  witch 
hunt  that  accompanied  the  cold  war  got 
underway,  he  had  foreseen  that  it  would 
strike  us  and  why.  "What  Does  Americi 
Mean?"  pubUshed  in  1935  by  W.  W.  Norton. 
Is  one  of  the  great  testaments  of  American 
freedom. 

Our  frontier  experience,  he  argued,  had 
blinded  us  to  the  distinction  between  free- 
dom and  Independence — Senator  Goldwater 
please  note — and  this  confusion  kept  us  from 
acknowledging  that  we  love  freedom  more 
than  anything  else.  Our  commitment  is  to 
freedom,  not  to  independence;  freedom  im- 
plies an  obligation  to  respect  the  freedom  of 
others;  independence  Is  self-assertion.  Be- 
cause of  this  failure  of  insight,  "there  has 
come  upon  us,  in  recent  years,  a  vivid  sense 
of  having  been  disloyal  to  our  own  purposes. 
In  many  wasre  we  are  obsessed  by  the  fear  of 
having  betrayed  ourselves." 

The  capacity  to  make  distinctions  of  this 
sort  was  typical  of  his  way  of  examining  what 
appeared  to  be  the  insoluble  dilemmas  of 
democracy.  The  teacher's  responsibility,  he 
once  wrote,  had  two  aspects:  "responsible 
for"  and  "responsible  to."  The  teacher  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  students,  not  to  them.  He 
is  responsible  on  behalf  of  parents,  but  not 
to  them.  No  teacher  worth  his  salt  would 
ever  agree  that  the  success  or  fallvu-e  of  his 
teaching  was  to  be  judged  by  what  parents 
thought  of  it.  Nor  was  the  teacher  responsi- 
ble to  the  public.  "More  than  anything  else." 
he  wrote,  "the  public  Interest  of  a  democ- 
racy demands  that  its  learning  and  teaching 
shall  be  free,  shall  not  be  subject  to  popular 
pressure  or  review  •  •  •.  No  democracy  can 
afford  to  have  either  its  coiu-ts  or  its  learn- 
ing subject  to  its  own  whims,  its  caprices,  its 
ignorance,  or  even  Its  commonsense."  To 
whom,  then,  is  the  teacher  responsible?    "As 
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against  the  truth  which  scholars  have  there 
Is'the  truth  for  which  they  strive."  It  is  rare- 
ly achieved  but  "somehow  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  world  Itself  there  is  a  meaning  which 
^e  seek,  a  meaning  which  is  there  whether 
V  e  And  it  or  not.  That  meaning  is  the  final 
standard  of  our  work,  the  measure  of  all  we 
do  or  hope  to  do  or  faU  to  do.  To  It  we  are 
responsible. 

Alexander  Meiklejohn  was  an  American 
idealist  In  whose  presence  "realists"  and 
•  pragmatists"  seemed  shortsighted  and  naive. 
His  courage  was  intellectually  and  morally 
exhilarating.  At  a  time  when  other  philos- 
ophers were  cashing  In  on  the  cold  war  by 
hedging  their  commitments  to  freedom,  he 
proudly  reaffirmed  his  commitment  and 
thereby  gave  courage  to  the  legion  of  the 
faint-of -heart.  At  92,  frail  but  Indomitable, 
he  was  active  in  the  campaign  to  abolish  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
Last  December,  President  Johnson  awarded 
him  the  Medal  of  Preedom,  the  Nation's 
highest  civilian  honor;  for  once  the  right 
honor  was  given  to  the  right  man. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Dec.  25, 

1964] 

Letter  to  the  Editor — Meiklejohn's 

infltjence 

The  late  Alexander  Meiklejohn  was  the  con- 
science of  aU  those  who  had  once  sat  at  his 
feet  and  learned  from  him  what  it  means  to 
anply  the  Socratic  precept  about  the  unex- 
amined life.  While  his  name  is  indelibly  as- 
sociated with  Brown  University,  with  Am- 
herst College,  and  with  the  Experimental  Col- 
lege at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  it  should 
tiot  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Meiklejohn  had  a 
profound  Influence  in  the  shaping  of  what 
has,  since  1937,  been  called  the  new  program 
at  St.  John's  College  in  Annapolis. 

One  of  the  cofounders  of  this  new  pro- 
rram,  Scott  Buchanan,  had  been  a  student 
of  Meiklejohn's  at  Amherst  and  the  freshman 
or  "Greek"  year  at  St.  John's  can  trace  Its 
descent  from  the  Experimental  College  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Those  who  were  at  St.  John's  In  the  early 
days  of  the  New  Program  remember  the  an- 
nual spring  visit  of  Mr.  Meiklejohn  to  Annap- 
olis when  he  would  give  a  series  of  formal 
lectures,  play  a  bit  of  tennis  in  the  afternoon 
I  he  was  only  70  then),  and  sit  In  the  coffee 
.■^hop  "corrupting  the  youth  of  Athens"  by 
asking  the  students  to  wrestle  with  the  hard, 
ultimate  questions.  To  have  known  Mr. 
Meiklejohn  at  all  was  an  honor,  but  to  have 
had  him  as  a  teacher  when  young  was  truly 
a  rare  privilege. 

Harrison  Sasscer. 

Chevy  Chase. 
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The  Republican  Challenge  for  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF   UISSOXTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  6. 1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Dean  Burch, 
addressed  the  District  of  Columbia 
League  of  Republican  Women  on  the 
s^abject  "The  Republican  Challenge  for 
1065." 

Mr.  Burch  addressed  himself  to  the 
challenge  facing  his  party  this  year,  but 
I  believe  his  remarks  also  present  a  suc- 
cinct statement  of  the  challenge  facing 


the  American  two-party  system  at  this 
juncture  in  our  history. 

I  commend  a  study  of  Mr.  Burch's  ad- 
dress to  all  those  interested  in  the  future 
of  one  of  our  great  'American  political 
parties  and  of  our  two-party  political 
system.  With  unanimous  consent,  I  in-  ' 
elude  the  text  of  Mr.  Burch's  speech  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  Republican  Challenge  for  1965 

(Address  by  the  Honorable  Dean  Burch, 
Chairman,  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, before  the  District  of  Columbia  League 
of  Republican  Women,  January  4,  1965) 

The  start  of  a  new  year  is  traditionally  a 
time  for  ass^sment  and  resolution.  As 
Americans,  we  are  concerned  about  the  state 
of  the  Union — and  as  Republicans,  about  the 
state  of  ovu-  party. 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
the  state  of  our  party. 

Where  do  we  stand  and  where  we  are 
headed? 

There  are  those  who  would  direct  all  our 
energies  to  reassessing  our  party's  effort  In 
1964.  Still  others  are  looking  ahead  solely 
to  the  election  challenge  of  1966  and  1968. 

I  agree  that  we  must  consider  the  lessons 
of  past  defeats  so  as  to  create  the  conditions 
for  future  victories.  But  as  chairman  of 
your  national  committee  I  submit  that  to  do 
this  we  must  first  meet  the  challenge  of  this 
year,  1965. 

Unity  and  pxirpose  are  the  primary  needs 
of  our  party  if  we  are  to  meet  the  Republican 
challenge  for  1965.  This  doesn't  mean  that 
all  Republicans  must  agree  on  all  matters. 
It  does  mean  that  we  must  recognize  and 
stand  by  the  fundamental  principles  which 
make  us  Republicans — and  which  distlngvilsh 
us  from  our  Democrat  opposition. 

There  are  Ideological  ties  which  bind  us  to 
our  Republican  home.  Party  unity  can  be 
achieved  only  by  strengthening  these  ties  for 
all  Republicans — whether  eastern  or  western, 
liberal  or  conservative. 

Unity  cannot  be  achieved  by  seeking  to 
cut  that  tie  from  other  Republicans — that  is, 
by  closing  the  doors  of  our  party  to  all  those 
with  whom  we  sometimes  disagree. 

If  we  succeed  in  our  efforts  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  1965,  this  can  be  a  year  of 
Republican  Party  unity  and  opportunity. 
But  if  we  fall — if  1965  becomes  a  year  spent 
In  division  and  recrimination — the  year  of 
the  scapegoat — then  we  will  also  fall  our 
larger  duty  to  the  Nation  as  the  party  of 
responsible  opposition. 

The  postelection  criticism  we  have  all 
heard  reminds  me  of  the  comment  of  Mar- 
shal Joffre,  the  French  commander,  when 
asked  whether  he  could  be  credited  with 
having  won  the  Battle  of  the  Marne. 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  Marshall, 
"who  is  responsible  for  winning  the  battle. 
But  If  we  had  not  won,  I  know  who  would 
have  lost  It."  Or  to  put  It  another  way, 
success  has  many  parents  but  failure  Is  an 
orphan. 

Perhaps  the  search  for  scapegoats  is  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  defeat,  military 
or  political.  But  as  I  have  said 'many  times 
In  recent  weeks,  the  real  challenge  for  Re- 
publicans In  1965  Is  not  what  to  do  about 
Dean  Btu-ch.  It  Is  what  to  do  In  order  to 
strengthen  our  party's  role  as  the  historic 
spokesman  for  responsible  government  and 
those  principles  which  have  made  our  coun- 
try great. 

The  question  we  should  be  asking  If  our 
party  is  to  achieve  imlty  is  not:  Who  lost 
the  election?  It  is:  Why  are  we  Republi- 
cans? 

Let's  seek  out  and  emphasize  those  vital 
principles  which  brought  \ib  together  as  a 
party  and  have  held  us  together  as  a  party 
for  over  a  century — through  years  of  victory 
and  years  of  defeat. 


Why  are  we  Republicans? 
Fundamentally,  we  are  Republicans  be- 
cause we  believe  that  while  government  must 
serve  in  the  creation  of  an  orderly  society. 
it  must  never  replace  individual  responsi- 
bUlty  in  forming  that  society. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  In  the  in- 
dividual. And  we  are  Republicans  because 
we  believe  that  government  Is  the  servant  of 
the  Individual  citizen — and  that  the  true 
greatness  of  our  society  rests  not  in  govern- 
ment power  but  in  individual  rights  and 
responsibilities. 

In  terms  of  the  specific  domestic  Issues 
facing  the  American  people  today,  this 
means : 

We  are  Republicans  because  we  are  com- 
mitted to  those  programs  and  policies  which 
tnily  advance  the  principle  of  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all  Americans.  We  are  Re- 
publicans because  we  suppcM-t  these  pro- 
grams and  policies  not  as  a  matter  of  po- 
litical expediency,  but  as  a  matter  of  politi- 
cal principle. 

We  are  Republicans  becarise  In  1965,  as  in 
1865,  ours  is  the  party  of  Lincoln, 

We  are  Republicans  because  we  regard  the 
well-being  of  citizens  in  human  rather  than 
political  terms. 

We  are  Republicans  because  we  consider 
the  needs  of  ovir  senior  citizens  in  the  light 
of  individual  reqiilrements  rather  than  bu- 
reaucratic powers.  And  we  consider  the 
needs  of  our  yovmger  citizens  in  terms  of 
their  opportunity,  not  ours. 

In  brief,  we  are  Republicans  because  we 
believe  in  strengthening  programs — not  In 
fattening  the  bureaus  and  the  agencies  as- 
signed to  carry  out  programs. 

We  are  Republicans  then  because  we  are 
interested  in  our  fellow  Americans  as  human 
beings — not  simply  as  potential  votes. 

Why  are  we  Republicans?  Let  me  tell 
you: 

We  are  Republicans  because  we  believe  In 
an  America  In  which  government  is  an  ally 
of  business,  agriculture,  and  labor — but  not 
the  ultimate  arbiter.  Intruding  Into  every 
aspect  of  the  country's  economic  life. 

We  are  Republicans  because  we  know  that 
before  the  great  society  came  the  free  so- 
ciety. And  because  we  understand  that  what 
the  Democrats  really  aim  for  Is  not  a  great 
society  at  all — merely  greater  government 
control  over  all  segments  of  American  society. 
This  necessarily  results  in  the  dimihution  of 
the  free  society. 

We  are  Republicans  because  we  strongly 
support  economic  policies  to  create  a  na- 
tional prosperity  based  not  on  artificial  Gov- 
ernment stimuli  but  on  sound  economic 
grounds. 

Now,  when  I  say  "we"  believe  in  these 
principles,  I  mean  all  Republicans.  For  de- 
spite any  differences  among  us,  the  domestic 
positions  I  have  briefly  outlined  here  are 
fundamental  to  our  existence  as  one  of  the 
two  major  American  political  parties. 

And  regardless  of  other  differences — geo- 
graphic or  ideological — these  are  the  ties 
which  bind  us  to  our  Republican  home  in 
this  year  of  1965. 

But  there  are  also  other  reasons,  «pmmon 
reasons,  why  we  are  Republicans: 

We  hold  dear  the  freedom  and  security  of 
our  country  and  we  are  realists  in  assessing 
outside  threats  to  that  freedom  and  security 
In  the  modem  thermonuclear  age. 

In  terms  of  specific  foreign  policy  prob- 
lems facing  our  country  today,  this  means: 
We  are  Republicans  because  we  recognize 
that  a  true  and  lasting  peace  In  today's  world 
depends  on  maintaining  American  strength 
— material  and  moral. 

We  are  Republicans  because  we  remember 
and  understand  the  lessons  of  recent  his- 
tory— and  we  don't  believe  a  sound  foreign 
policy  can  be  built  on  wishful  thinking  and 
gambling  on  our  Communist  adverarles'  lo^ 
tentlons  and  conduct. 
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We  are  Republicans  because  we  believe 
that  world  respect  for  our  countxy  can  only 
be  based  on  firmness  In  the  face  of  aggres- 
sion, whether  petty  or  great. 

We  are  opposed  to  such  fallacies  as  trying 
to  halt  an  aggressor  with  what  President 
Johnson  recently  described  as  a  policy  of 
"creative  Inaction." 

We  are  Republicans  because  we  believe 
that  the  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  the  truth  concerning  the  worldwide 
dangers  which  beset  our  country  and  our 
allies.  Government  paternalism  Ln  domestic 
affairs  is  bad  enough.  But  the  "Father 
Knows  Best"  information  pwllcy  of  the  ad- 
ministration today  poses  a  serious  threat  to 
our  country's  basic  institutions. 

A  significant  example  of  the  differing  phi- 
losophies of  the  two  parties  is  that  Repub- 
licans have  faith  in  the  American  people. 

We  are  Republicans  because  we  have  faith 
in  the  American  people's  good  sense  and 
ability  to  understand  the  facts  regarding  our 
national  security — and  we  believe  they 
should  have  the  full  facts  on  which  to  base 
their  Judgments. 

The  Johnson  administration — lacking  such 
faith — prefers  that  its  information  policy  on 
foreign  affairs  operate  in  a  semidarkness  in 
which  the  American  people  have  less  than 
the  fuU  truth. 

So  here  again  we  find  an  issue  upon  which 
all  Republicans  stand  together.  For  the  cen- 
tral theme  of  Republican  history  is  faith  in 
the  American  people  and  opposition  to  gov- 
ernment paternalism  in  all  forms. 

Why  are  we  Republicans?  I  repeat:  If  we 
are  to  be  a  responsible  and  effective  party  of 
opposition — if  we  are  to  regain  executive  and 
legislative  power  nationally — we  must  keep 
this  question  uppermost  in  our  minds. 

The  answers  point  up  those  principles 
which  unify  iis  as  a  party.  And  we  must 
never  forget  that  our  primary  argument  must 
be  with  those  administration  programs  and 
policies  which  nui  counter  to  our  own  phil- 
osophy of  government. 

Now  should  there  be  any  doubt  aboxit  the 
unaninUty  of  Republican  adherence  to  these 
basic  poetures  of  our  party,  let  me  assure  you 
that  these  are  positions  which  have  been 
spelled  out  clearly  and  repeatedly  in  our  na- 
tional platforms  and  by  our  national  candi- 
dates over  the  years.  As  recently  as  a  month 
ago,  in  a  speech  in  New  York.  General  Eisen- 
hower eloquently  restated  these  fundamental 
precepts  concerning  the  relationship  between 
government  and  the  individual  American. 

I  personally  have  a  strong  conviction  that 
the  needs  of  the  Nation — and  the  overriding 
necessity  of  maintaining  an  effective  two- 
party  system — come  above  all  else.  Our 
country  will  not  be  served  If  we  as  a  party 
retreat  from  any  of  the  principles  or 
philosophies  which  spell  out  the  differences 
between  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

History  has  told  us  that  when  any  one 
party  enjoys  a  political  monopoly  such  as  the 
one  that  now  exists,  this  excessive  power 
leads  to  corruption,  erosion  of  freedom  for 
all  of  U8,  and  to  a  weakening  of  our  leader- 
ship in  world  affairs. 

As  your  national  charlman,  my  goal  is  to 
create  in  the  Republican  Party  a  party  of 
the  majority  strong  enough  to  carry  any 
candidate,  rather  than  placing  our  depend- 
ence upon  any  candidate  who  can  carry  the 
party. 

Our  elections  of  the  future  must  not  be 
popularity  contests — bouts  between  person- 
alities— but  a  decisionmaking  process  where 
traditional  American  Ideals  and  positive  pro- 
grams to  implement  them  hold  the  limelight 
of  public  attention.  The  issues  must  be 
debated  fully,  and  hates  and  prejudices  must 
be  discarded  for  the  common  good. 


I  think  this  can  be  accomplished  only  if 
we  as  Republicans  tell  ovir  stjory  between  now 
and  the  next  election  in  terras  of  a  unanimity 
of  thought  and  action  whi<di  will  transcend 
all  other  considerations.  We  must  redouble 
our  efforts  to  seek  and  achieve  fair  play  in 
the  public  media  which  is  bo  influential  in 
national  affairs  today.  This  can  be  done  only 
if  we  demonstrate  a  united  faith  in  what 
we  believe  to  be  best  for  America,  rather 
than  merely  concentrating  on  the  mistakes  of 
the  opposition. 

If  past  performance  is  any  guide— and  if 
Lyndon  Johnson  really  meant  some  of  the 
things  he  said  during  the  recent  campaign — 
then  let  me  assure  you  that  we'll  have  a  full- 
time  argument  on  our  hands  during  the  next 
4  years. 

This  isn't  to  say  that  Republican  equate 
opposition  simply  with  obstruction.  In  the 
midsixtles.  responsible  oppoaltion  and  a  con- 
cern for  the  public  good  domand  a  positive 
approach  to  our  country's  problems. 

For  such  an  approach  we  can  look  to  otir 
party's  representation  in  Congress  for  lead- 
ership and  gviidance.  Our  leadership  in  the 
House  and  Senate  Is  capable  of  providing 
such  guidance.  These  are  the  men  who  are 
writing  the  record  on  a  day-to-day  basis  and 
they  are  all  men  of  high  goodwill  and  ability 
who  have  the  best  Interests  of  our  party  and 
Nation  at  heart. 

No  less  a  challenge  for  1965  lies  outside 
of  Washington,  however,  on  the  State  and 
local  levels  of  government.  The  Republican 
Party  is  uniquely  quallfled  to  meet  this 
challenge,  for  ours  Is  the  party  that  believes 
In  greater  State  and  local  responsibility  in 
government  affairs. 

Make  no  mistake.  If  America's  State  and 
local  governments  are  to  •urvlve  the  on- 
slaught of  Federal  centralization,  the  coun- 
try must  look  to  Republican  leadership. 

It  remains  with  Republican  Governors, 
mayors,  and  other  State  and  local  officials  to 
shape  our  party's  record  in  legislatures  and 
city  halls  throughout  the  50  States. 

Like  General  Eisenhower,  I  am  hopeful 
that  1966  will  see  an  end  to  prefix  Republi- 
canism. For  when  It  comes  down  to  meeting 
the  challenges  posed  by  our  Democrat  op- 
position, we  cannot  afford  to  divide  ourselves 
as  eastern  or  western  Republicans,  conserva- 
tive or  liberal  Republicans,  Goldwater,  or 
Scranton,  or  Rockefeller  Republicans. 

This  is  otu-  paramount  challenge.  Are  we 
going  into  the  field  to  Join  issue  with  Demo- 
crats and  to  uphold  our  historic  responsi- 
bility as  a  party  of  unity — or  as  a  party  of 
division,  weakened  and  rent  by  Internal 
conflict? 

The  principle  of  party  unity — of  reaching 
for  that  which  binds  us  together  rather  than 
that  which  separates  us — is  indispenslble  to 
our  party's  future.  It  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  any  one  man  or  group  of  men 
dedicated  above  all  else  to  their  own  political 
successes.  Nor  can  we  achieve  unity  by 
listening  to  the  siren  songs  of  those  people 
outside  o\ir  party  who  tell  us  gratuitously 
what  Is  wrong  with  Republicanism  and  how 
to  correct  It.  Unity  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  full  party  itself  working  together 
with  single  purpose:  Victory  at  the  polls  for 
every  Republican,  based  on  pur  common 
dedication  to  Republican  principles. 

It  is  this  conviction  that  sustains  me  In 
our  effort  to  meet  the  Republican  challenge 
for  1965.  It  was  Winston  Churchill  who 
pointed  out:  "If  we  open  a  quarrel  between 
the  past  and  the  present,  w*  shall  find  that 
we  have  lost  the  futvu-e." 

That  was  good  advice  for  Englishmen  In 
the  1940's.  I  submit  that  It  Is  excellent  ad- 
vice for  Republicans  In  thU  country  as  we 
ready  ourselves  for  the  challenge  of  the  year 
ahead. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    UAINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
continued  deterioration  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  alTairs  is  seen  in  an  especially 
clear  light  in  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  fact  that  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, by  its  support  of  so-called  Congo 
rebels,  is  violating  international  law  and 
working  against  the  interests  of  its  own 
people  is  clear.  In  addition,  it  sees  fit  to 
publicly  abuse  the  United  States  to  whom 
it  should  be  forever  indebted. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News,  in  a  timely 
editorial  on  Saturday,  December  26,  1964, 
discussed  this  area  of  foreign  relations. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Repayment  in  Insitlts 

Americans  learned  long  ago  that  helping  a 
foreign  government  brings  small  returjacsTn 
friendship  or  gratitude.  But  seldom  has  for\ 
elgn  aid  returned  such  Ingratitude  and  in- 
sults as  have  flowed  from  Gamal  Abel  Nasser 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

In  repld  succession,  Nasser's  followers 
burned  the  American-built  library  in  Cairo 
and  shot  down  a  private  American  plane,  and 
Nasser  himself  told  our  Ambassador  to  go 
drink  from  the  sea — the  Egyptian  equivalent 
of  "Jump  in  the  lake."  He  boasts  of  help. 
Ing  the  savage  rebels  in  the  Congo^.and  says 
tf  we  do  not  like  it  we  can  take  o\u:  gifts  of 
food  elsewhere. 

This  is  the  best  suggestion  Nasser  has  come 
up  with  In  a  long  time.  Egsrpt  has  been  get- 
ting about  $140  million  worth  of  grain  and 
other  food  from  the  United  States  each  year 
on  what  amounts  to  a  gift  basis.  Payment 
is  made  In  Egyptian  currency,  virtually 
worthless  outside  the  country.  It  is  stand- 
ard procedure  for  such  currencies  to  be  used 
only  for  projects  within  the  country  th&t  in 
the  long  run  help  the  beneficiary  country  far 
more  than  the  United  States. 

What  sparked  Nasser's  particular  anger  was 
an  Implied  U.S.  demand  for  real  money — 
dollars — for  the  food  we  sell,  rather  than 
Egyptian  currency.  In  short,  the  gift  sup- 
ply might  dry  up  if  the  Egyptian  dictator 
does  not  call  off  his  vicious  anti-American 
attacks. 

"We  do  not  sell  our  dignity,  not  even  for  a 
billion  pounds,"  Nasser  said.  Just  what  dig- 
nity he  had  In  mind  is  not  readily  apparent. 
Perhaps  he  meant  the  show  of  dignity  last 
month  when  his  mobs  burned  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Library  in  Cairo.  Or  the  dignity 
expressed  by  his  Russian-built  fighter  planes 
in  shooting  down  a  slow,  unarmed  American 
cargo  plane.  Or  the  dignity  he  derives  from 
contributing  to  a  state  of  savage  anarchy  la 
the  Congo. 

It  is  true  that  things  have  not  been  going 
too  well  for  Nasser  of  late.  His  dreams  of 
setting  up  a  pan-Arab  federation  with  him- 
self In  the  driver's  seat  have  not  worked  out. 
Egypt  Itself  has  made  little  headway  under 
his  leadership.  His  desperate  bid  for  power 
and  prestige  elsewhere  In  Africa  brings  him 
Into  conflict  with  other  dictators  In  the  new 
nations,  as  ambltlolis  and  unscrupulous  as 
he  is. 
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But  there  Is  no  reason  why  the  United 
states  has  to  accept  a  role  as  target  of  his 
temper  tantrums  bom  of  frustration.  Nearly 
$1  bUUon  In  UJS.  aid  has  poured  Into  Egypt 
since  1946,  In  one  form  or  another,  but  there 
is  no  law  that  says  the  flow  must  continue. 

Let  the  charred  wreckage  of  the  U.S. 
library  stand  as  a  reminder  to  the  mobs  In 
Cairo  that  they  destroyed  a  thing  of  value 
and  beauty  Intended  for  their  benefit.  Let 
fill  aid  be  cut  until  Nasser  regains  some 
civility. 


Address  by  the  Honorable  Dean  Rnsk, 
Secretary  of  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  4, 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Hon.  Dean  Rusk,  Sec- 
retary of  State : 

Address  bt  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  Sec- 
retary OF  State,  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce OF  Greater  PrrrsBURCH,  PrrrsBURCH, 
Pa.,  November  10,  1964 

I 

Governor  Lawrence,  President  Schulten, 
Mayor  Barr,  Congressman  Fulton,  Your  Ex- 
cellencies, ladles  and  gentlemen,  members 
and  guests  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Greater  Pittsburgh,  it  is  always  a  pleasiu-e 
to  visit  the  "New"  Pittsburgh,  the  ever  newer 
Pittsburgh,  with  all  of  Its  vitality  and  Its 
progresslveness  In  so  many  fields.  What  you 
have  done  here  In  physical  renovation  and 
beautlficatlon.  In  controlling  smoke  and 
floods,  in  expahding  your  educational  and 
health  faculties,  and  your  cultural  activi- 
ties, Is  Justly  famed.  You  have  set  an  inspir- 
ing example  In  constructive  cooperation 
among  public  authorities  and  enlightened 
private  citizens. 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  take  part  in  this  great 
fair  and  forum — and  particularly  to  at- 
tend this  session  devoted  to  the  theme: 
"Pittsburgh,  a  Supplier  of  Products  and 
Know-How  to  the  World  Market."  I  must 
confess  that  I  should  have  preferred  to  at- 
tend without  making  a  speech.  Diirlng  re- 
cent weeks,  in  the  quadrennial  period  or- 
dained for  debate  and  choice  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  I  made  a  Secretary  of  State's 
normal  quota  of  speeches.  For,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  when  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
United  States  were  being  publicly  discussed, 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  not  be  the  only 
one  to  remain  silent.  However,  all  of  my 
.speeches,  except  one,  were  made  to  nonpart- 
isan audiences.  And  all,  without  exception, 
were  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  policies 
which  were  not,  and  are  not,  partisan,  but 
which  have  been  developed  and  supported  by 
leaders  of  both  major  parties  with  experi- 
ence in  international  affairs — policies  which 
bear  the  hallmarks  of  such  Republicans  as 
Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  John  Foster  Dulles. 
and  Christian  Herter,  as  well  as  of  such 
Democrats  as  Cordell  Hull  and  Dean  Ache- 
son,  and  that  extraordinary  man  who  stood 
above  partisan  politics,  George  C.  Marshall — 
the  hallmarks  of  President  Eisenhower  as 
well  as  of  Presidents  Truman,  Kennedy,  and 
•Johnson. 

That  bipartisan  consensus  on  our  basic  for- 
eign policie«s  is  the  powerful  gyroscope  which 
holds  the  ship  of  state  steady  and  on  course 
even  when  the  winds  blow  hard.  And,  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will  continue  to  keep  the  ship 


steady  as  we  p\irsue  o\ir  course  toward  a 
more  secure  peace  In  a  world  of  expanding 
freedom. 

The  basic  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States  today  are  what  they  were  a  month 
ago,  a  year  ago,  a  decade  ago.  As  new  sit- 
uations arise,  we  shall  try  to  deal  with  them. 
If  new  methods  or  greater  efforts  seem  nec- 
essary to  achieve  our  objectives,  we  shaU 
try  to  find  and  apply  them.  But  our  goals 
are  wHistant.  And  so  are  the  major  policies 
through  which  we  worked  toward  those  goals. 

Tonight  I  shall  discuss  some  erf  our  major 
policies  in  the  economic  field.  It  goes  almost 
MTlthout  saying  that  a  central  objective  of 
our  foreign  policy,  as  of  our  domestic  policy, 
is  the  prosperity  of  the  American  people. 
We  must  have  a  strong  economy,  high  levels 
of  employment,  a  high  and  regular  rate  of 
growth,  a  high  level  of  Investment,  Injecting 
Into  our  capital  stock  all  that  modern  tech- 
nology can  provide — an  economy  capable  of 
paving  our  way  In  the  world,  with  a  surplus 
to  support  our  vital  global  commitments. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  ot  a  Secretary  of  State, 
all  these  elements  are  Indispensable  to  our 
success  m  the  world  arena.  Without  a  strong 
economy  we  could  not  sustain  the  physical 
efforts  necessary  to  preserve  the  security  and 
build  the  strength  of  the  free  world — our 
vast  Military  Establishment,  ovir  relatively 
modest  foreign  aid  programs,  our  oversea 
iniformatlon  program,  our  diplomacy.  And, 
beyond  that  the  ability  of  the  American  sys- 
tem to  provide  a  good — and  ever  better — 
standard  of  living  for  the  American  people 
is  a  critical  asset  In  the  contest  between  free- 
dom and  tyranny. 

Promotion  of  the  economic  growth  of  the 
United  States  Is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
constant  objectives  of  our  foreign  pHjIlcy.  We 
endeavor  to  enlarge  foreign  markets  for 
American  products  and  to  Insure  access  to 
the  goods  from  abroad  which  our  economy 
needs.  In  line  with  those  fundamental  rtf>- 
nomic  objectives  we  piu^ue  several  closely 
related  policies:  the  lowering  of  trade  bar- 
riers, the  strengthening  of  the  international 
financial  system,  achievement  of  a  balance- 
of-payments  equilibrium,  aid  to  the  develop- 
ing nations  In  modernizing  their  economic 
and  social  and  political  Institutions. 

Nowhere  are  the  continuity  of  our  goals 
and  the  bipartisan  character  of  our  actions 
more  strongly  demonstrated  than  in  this  field 
of  policy — in  foreign  trade,  foreign  aid,  and 
foreign  Investment.  For  three  decades,  we 
have  used  our  resources  and  exerted  our  in- 
fluence on  the  world  scene  to  rebuild  and 
expand  the  International  economic  order. 
We  have  sought  an  international  environ- 
ment that  would  encourage  and  expand  the 
interchange  of  goods,  capital,  technology, 
and  ideas  among  nations,  and  we  can  all  take 
pride  In  the  results. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  what  has  been  accom- 
plished because  we  see  the  results  all  around 
us.  Trade  among  free  world  countries  al- 
most doubled  in  a  decade,  with  exports  and 
Imports  now  more  than  $300  billion  a  year. 
The  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
have  long  since  recovered  from  the  damage 
of  war.  As  economically  strong  and  prosper- 
ing nations,  they  can  now  concert  with  us 
In  the  great  enterprise  of  ensuring  freedom, 
security,  and  peace  in  the  world.  Capital  is 
moving  in  greater  volume  among  nations 
and  thereby  making  its  contribution  to  the 
more  effective  use  of  the  world's  resources 
and  to  higher  world  Income.  In  all  these 
respects,  ties  among  nations  have  greatly  ex- 
panded— to  the  advantage  of  all. 

We  must  continue  in  this  direction — not 
simply  to  achieve  further  economic  benefits 
but  to  build  the  kind  of  world  that  wUl  en- 
hance our  national  security  and  well-being. 
These  are  large  stakes  and  they  highlight  the 
role  of  economic  affairs  In  foreign  policy. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  results  we 
achieve  wUl  depend  more  heavily  upon  pri- 
vate enterprise  than  upon  Government.    The 


Goveriunent  can  set  guldeUnes,  Improve  the 
ground  rules,  and  provide  information,  but. 
for  the  most  part,  private  actions  are  the 
Instruments  of  change  and  progress  In  the 
economic  world. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  discuss  the  respec- 
tive roles  of  Government  and  private  enter- 
prise In  two  major  areas  of  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic relations — our  relations  with  other 
Industrial  countries,  and  our  relations  with 
the  developing  or  emerging  nations  of  the 
world.  As  a  nation  we  have  vital  Interests 
In  both  groupings.  And  this  Is  mirrored  In 
the  trade  of  the  Pittsburgh  area.  In  exam- 
ining the  list  of  your  best  customers  over- 
seas, I  find  that  they  are  almost  equally 
divided  among  the  Industrial  and  the  devel- 
ophig  nations  of  the  world. 

It  Is  a  striking  fact  of  our  contemporary 
world  that  we  trade  and  Invest  more  with 
other  Indvtstrlal  countries  than  we  do  with 
developing  countries.  Roughly  two-thirds 
of  our  foreign  trade  and  almost  as  much  of 
our  direct  Investments  abroad  are  concen- 
trated in  Canada,  Japan.  Australia,  and  the 
cotm tries  of  Western  Europe.  It  Is  In  these 
countries,  moreover,  that  our  trade  and  In- 
vestment have  risen  most  rapidly  through- 
out the  postwar  period.  They  are  the  dyna- 
mic sector  of  our  private  economic  activities 
abroad. 

'  This  Is  a  far  cry  from  Marxist  tenets.  In- 
deed, these  trends  make  a  mockery  of  the 
traditional  Marxist  view  that  foreign  trade 
Is  prlmarUy  a  battle  for  markets  prosecuted 
by  colonial  powers,  and  that  foreign  Invest- 
ment Is  exploitation. 

Instead  the  figures  demonstrate  what  is 
axiomatic  to  American  business — higher  In- 
comes make  for  greater  trade  and  Invest- 
ment. We  gain  more  from  trading  with  our 
competitors  because  markets  are  larger  and 
more  specialized  and  because  the  exchange 
gives  us  both  the  opportunity  to  concentrate 
somewhat  more  on  producing  and  seUlng  the 
things  we  do  best.  And,  as  investors,  we 
are  attracted  to  these  countries  because  the 
rules  governing  such  Investments  are  similar 
to  our  own  and  because  market  prospects 
there  are  growing  most  rapidly.  # 

Moreover,  we  have  been  able  to  maintain. 
If  not  to  Improve,  otir  competitive  x)osltlon 
In  these  markets  despite  our  higher  wages. 
Wages  in  our  export  industries  average  $3.50 
per  hour — or  much  more  than  the  average  In 
our  more  highly  protected  Industries  which 
do  not  seU  abroad.  Essentially  these  figures 
show  that  the  most  progressive  of  our  In- 
dustries at  home  are  also  the  most  competi- 
tive abroad.  Or.  put  another  way,  our  ex- 
port industries  tend  to  be  our  growth  in- 
dustries. 

That  is  one  reason  why  we  must  continue 
to  work  with  other  Industrial  countries  to 
free  the  channels  of  world  trade.  It  always 
seems  easier  to  avoid  competition  by  resort- 
ing to  one  or  another  protective  device.  But 
such  actions  encourage  retaliation,  close  off 
opportunities,  raise  costs,  and,  in  the  end, 
hurt  us  all.  Neither  we  nor  other  industrial 
countries  can  afford  to  view  our  own  markets 
as  special  economic  preserves  removed  from 
*warld  market  competition. 

Together  with  other  free  world  coim  tries 
we  share  the  prospect  of  participating  In  a 
world  market  growing  by  more  than  $10 
billion  a  year.  But  our  policies  must  be  con- 
sistent with  such  opportunities.  We  must 
remember  that  those  who  cannot  sell  to  us 
cannot  buy  from  us. 

Govermnent  has  three  specific  functions 
in  this  endeavor. 

First,  we  are  engaged  in  major  negotiations 
with  other  world  trading  countries  to  reduce 
tariffs  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  These  negotia- 
tions, popularly  known  as  the  Kennedy 
round,  have  been  undertaken  under  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962.  They  are,  of  course,  at  the  heart 
of  our  trade  policy. 
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Secx>nd,  where  our  products  are  subject  to 
unwarranted  restrictions,  we  negotiate  bi- 
laterally to  remove  such  restrictions.  This 
Is  a  continuing  and  dlfflc\ilt  process,  but  It 
Is  a  responsibility  that  goes  back  to  the  be- 
ginnings of  our  diplomacy.  We  view  It  In 
that  serious  tradition. 

Third,  we  have  greatly  expanded  our  pro- 
gram to  assist  U.S.  businessmen  In  expyortlng 
abroad.  This  program  Is  directed  primarily 
to  our  markets  In  other  Industrial  countries 
where  the  prospects  are  greatest,  but  It  goes 
on'elsewhere  In  the  world  as  well.  I  thought 
some  of  the  details  would  be  of  particular 
Interest  to  your  chamber. 

Abroad,  the  Department  of  State  has  made 
commercial  activities  a  responsibility  of  every 
Foreign  Service  ofBcer,  with  the  Ambassador 
setting  the  pace.  Approximately  150  officers 
now  spend  all  or  most  of  their  time  on  trade 
promotion  work.  Some  350  other  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Service  are  closely  asso- 
ciated with  this  program. 

Over  the  past  year,  our  missions  abroad 
reported  on  almost  18,000  business  oppor- 
tunities relating  to  specific  foreign  com- 
panies. They  also  made  available  to  Amer- 
ican business  Information  on  approximately 
4,000  foreign  government  tenders  or  planned 
government  construction  projects.  We  now 
have  five  trade  centers  operating  In  major 
foreign  cities.  And  we  have  greatly  expanded 
our  participation  In  Important  trade  fairs 
throughout  the  world. 

A  parallel  effort  has  been  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  In  the  United  States. 
Through  Its  42  field  offices,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  greatly  expanded  Its  pro- 
gram to  Interest  American  firms  in  the  export 
trade  and  to  disseminate  the  business  Infor- 
mation collected  by  our  posts  abroad.  There 
are  now  1,200  members  participating  In  re- 
gional export  expansion  councils  In  the 
United  States.  Seminars  have  been  organized 
around  the  country  to  give  businessmen  the 
best  available  Information  on  how  to  do 
business  abroad. 

These  efforts — abroad  and  at  home — clearly 
have  had  results.  In  the  past  3  years,  the 
nimiber  of  otir  manufactTirers  engaged  In  ex- 
porting abroad  has  increased  by  one-third — 
from  12.000  to  16.000  firms. 

This  trade  fair  and  forum  Is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  new  Interest  In  foreign  trade.  It 
shows  both  the  Immense  stake  western  Penn- 
sylvania already  has  In  world  markets  and 
your  Intention  to  enlarge  them.  I  shall  not 
carry  coals  to  New  Castle — I  mean  New 
Castle.  Pa. — by  reciting  figures  you  already 
knew  about  western  Pennsylvania's  exports 
and  your  activity  In  establishing  new  foreign 
business  units.  But  I  must  say  that  the 
statistics  are  Impressive.  And,  as  Secretary 
of  State.  I  would  add :  keep  up  the  good  work. 
But  I  would  also  add  that  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done.  We  can  do  our  best  to 
provide  American  business  with  helpful  in- 
formation on  market  prospects  and  we  can 
carry  on  the  diplomatic  negotiations  neces- 
sary to  open  up  markets.  But  only  business 
can  do  the  Job  Itself,  and  this  will  depend 
on  your  continuing  Interest  in  these  markets 
and  on  yoxir  ability  to  remain  competitive 
abroad. 

I  turn  now  to  some  of  the  issues,  the  re- 
sponsibilities, and  the  opportunities  we  con- 
front In  our  economic  relations  with  the  de- 
veloping countries.  Here  again,  Is  a  field 
where  public  and  private  actions  must  com- 
plement each  other.  There  is  not  only  room 
for  both:  there  Is  an  overriding  need  for 
both. 

We  m\ist  first  remind  ourselves  that  these 
countries  contain  three-fourths  of  the  people 
In  the  free  world;  that  their  average  per 
capita  income  is  only  $140  a  year;  that  only 
35  percent  of  them  are  literate.'  But  these 
people  are  determined  to  achieve  a  better  life 
for  themselves  and  their  children.  And  they 
are  urgently  pressing  their  leaders  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress. 


We  have  a  deep  commitment  to  help  these 
people  realize  their  aspiratione  and  make  the 
progress  they  so  desperately  need.  As  Pres- 
ident Johnson  said:  "These  things  are  rooted 
in  devotion  to  our  democratic  birthright  and 
dedication  to  our  spiritual  values.  They  are 
•  *  •  the  only  objectives  possible  to  men 
that  seek  to  retain  freedom  and  protect 
moral  values  'Vhlle  pursuing  progress  In  a 
world  that  is  on  the  march."    , 

We  must  help  in  the  first  InEtance,  through 
our  aid  programs.  These  programs  provide 
capital  and  technology  that  both  supplement 
and  stimulate  the  mobilization  of  local  in- 
vestment resources.  Foreign  aid  frequently 
Is  crucial  In  determining  whether  a  nation 
begins  to  move  on  the  road  to  self-sustain- 
ing growth. 

The  cost  of  our  foreign  aid  Is  small  in  rela- 
tion to  the  contribution  it  mekes  to  our  na- 
tional Interests.  It  is  about  3  or  4  cents 
out  of  the  tax  dollar,  about  8  or  9  percent  of 
the  cost  of  our  Military  Establishment.  And 
even  this  cost  is  somewhat  overstated  because 
more  than  90  percent  is  in  the  form  of  Amer- 
ican goods  and  services.  Our  aid  programs 
help  our  agriculture,  our  metallurgical, 
chemical,  and  machinery  and  machine  tool 
Industries.  You  may  be  Interested  to  know 
that  Pennsylvania  now  is  first  among  all  the 
States  as  a  source  of  our  nonagricultural  aid 
shipments  commodity. 

Nor  Is  the  United  States  alome  in  the  busi- 
ness of  extending  aid.  The  countries  which 
we  helped  to  their  feet  through  the  Marshall 
plan  have  Joined  us  to  help  others.  So  have 
Japan,  and,  on  a  smaller  scale,  other  nations 
In  the  Pacific. 

We  must  also  help  through  our  trade  pol- 
icies. This  requires  that  we  and  other  in- 
dustrial countries  assist  in  working  out  ways 
to  stabilize  the  prices  of  a  few  key  tropical 
products  that  can  greatly  affect  the  export 
earnings  and  hence  the  development  pros- 
pects of  many  Qf  these  poorer  nations.  It 
also  requires  that  all  the  industrial  coun- 
tries push  forward  together  toward  lower 
tariffs,  the  elimination  of  quotns.  and  a 
more  open  trading  system.  This  would 
benefit  the  developing  countries  now  and 
help  them  the  more  as  they  build  their  in- 
dustries. In  turn,  our  trade  would  also 
benefit.  As  their  Incomes  and  export  earn- 
ings rise,  the  developing  countries  will  be  a 
better  market  ^or  capital  equipment  and 
other  advanced  products  from  the  United 
States  and  other  Industrial  countries. 

But  Government  actions  in  relation  to  the 
developing  countries — even  the  combined  ac- 
tions of  all  the  Industrial  countries — will 
not  be  enough  unless  they  are  accompanied 
by  private  actions.  Economic  development 
results  from  the  growing  application  of 
capital,  the  will  to  change,  and  technological 
and  managerial  skills,  to  the  productive 
process.  Private  Investment  and  the  private 
sector  are  the  siu-est  and  the  quickest  means 
of  bringing  these  factors  Into  play. 

It  is  this  prospect  that  should  challenge 
American  business.  There  are  growing  signs 
that  American  firms  are  becoming  more 
alert  to  the  great  differences  in  conditions 
and  outlook  among  the  newly  independent 
countries  and  are  adjusting  to  these  indi- 
vidual situations.  Nevertheless  we  have  not 
been  doing  enough.  We  must  learn  more 
effective  ways  of  investing  In  these  coun- 
tries, and  how  to  manage  these  Investments 
In  ways  appropriate  to  our  times.  We  must 
experiment  more  with  new  forms  of  invest- 
ment— with  Joint  ventures,  licensing  agree- 
ments, and  a  variety  of  shared-equity  ar- 
rangements. In  one  way  or  another.  Amer- 
ican private  enterprise  must  become  more 
extensively  and  more  heavily  engaged  in  the 
development  business. 

A  hopeful  sign  Is  that  attitudes  In  the  de- 
veloping countries  are  also  changing — for 
the  better.  Outmoded  theories  and  old  fears 
are  gradually  being  put  aside.  In  their  place 
Is  a  greater  recognition  of  whftt  private  for- 
eign investment  can  accomplish  and,  more 


generally,  an  understanding  of  the  dynamic 
role  that  the  private  sector  as  a  whole  can 
play  In  promoting  economic  growth. 

Taken  together,  these  changing  attitudes 
around  the  world  enable  private  foreign  In- 
vestment to  make  a  much  larger  contribu- 
tion to  economic  development — and  In  ways 
consistent  with  the  Interests,  customs,  and 
laws  of  the  developing  nations. 

Here  again  I  would  like  to  outline  some 
recent  measures  our  Government  has  been 
taking  to  assist  U.S.  firms  interested  In  mak- 
ing investments  In  the  developing  countries. 

First,  we  have  greatly  expanded  the  in- 
vestment guaranty  arrangements.  It  Is  now 
possible  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  insure 
private  Investors  against  a  variety  of  political 
risks  in  61  friendly  countries  and  areas. 
During  this  year  alone.  AID  has  written  con- 
tracts under  these  agreements  covering  more 
than  $500  million  of  new  U.S.  private  invest- 
ment— a  record  sum  for  the  program. 

Second,  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to  put 
more  and  better  information  at  the  disposal 
of  American  firms  interested  in  making  in- 
vestments in  the  developing  countries.  For 
example.  AID  has  recently  established  a 
Businessmen's  Information  Center  and  has 
brought  together  all  available  Investment 
surveys  for  the  rfeady  convenience  of  poten- 
tial U.S.  Investors. 

Third,  there  is  the  unfinished  business  of 
the  tax  credit  bill  which  President  Johnson 
recommended  and  sent  to  Congress  on  March 
10,  1964.  This  measure  could  greatly  in- 
crease U.S.  private  Investment  in  the  devel- 
oping countries.  I  have  every  hope  It  will 
receive  the  early  attention  It  deserves  In  the 
Congress. 

There  Is  a  larger  Issue  running  through 
these  foreign  economic  policies  that  I  would 
like  particularly  to  bring  Into  focus. 

For  too  long,  the  critical  business  of  eco- 
nomic development  has  been  hampered  by  a 
sterile  debate  in  the  emerging  nations  of 
the  world.  This  debate  centered  on  the  rela- 
tive role  of  business  and  private  enterprise. 
It  was  argued  In  terms  of  theory  and  Ideol- 
ogy— not  experience  and  performance. 

In  many  countries,  that  phase  seems  to 
have  run  its  course.  There  is  a  growing  rec- 
ognition that  giving  more  scope  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  can  be  an  Important  way  of 
serving  the  public  Interest.  There  is  also 
greater  awareness  that  the  free  market  is  a 
wonderfully  efficient  instrument  for  allocat- 
ing a  nation's  resources  and  organizing  Its 
human  energies.  There  is  no  better  teacher 
than  succe!5s.  Even  some  of  the  Commu- 
nist countries  are  beginning  to  learn  the  les- 
son and  to  move  haltingly  In  this  direction. 

The  trends,  therefore,  point  strongly 
toward  an  enlarged  role  for  private  invest- 
ment and  the  private  sector  in  the  less 
developed  countries.  This  Is  happening  un- 
der a  set  of  ground  rules  based  on  the  prop- 
osition that  public  and  private  action  need 
not  be  a  substitute  for  each  other,  but  must 
complement  each  other.  In  this  environ- 
ment, American  private.  Investment  will  have 
greater  opportunities  to  participate  and  to 
help  In  promoting  economic  development.  I 
have  every  confidence  that  you  will  meet  the 
challenge. 
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George  Washington  Carver:  A  Tribute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  5,  1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday, 
Januai-y  5,  was  George  Washington 
Carver  Day,  a  day  which  commemorated 


the  passing  22  years  ago  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  scientists,  most  imusual 
teachers,  and  most  unselfish  contributors 
to  the  welfare  of  our  people.  It  is  with 
pride  in  an  eminent  fellow  American  and 
with  gratefulness  for  his  inspiring  exam- 
ple that  I  rise  to  pay  him  tribute. 

By  the  time  of  his  death  George  Wash- 
ington Carver,  the  son  of  Negro  slaves, 
had  gained  international  renown  for  his 
work  in  the  field  of  agricultural  research. 
He  was  unexcelled  as  an  agricultural 
chemist,  and  he,  probably  more  than  any 
other  single  human  being,  had  enabled 
the  South  to  lift  itself  from  despair  and 
poverty  by  overcoming  the  destructive 
tyranny  of  a  one-crop  r>olicy. 

Born  in  Missoiu-i  about  1864,  he  was 
kidnaped  as  a  baby  and  redeemed  by  a 
master  in  exchange  for  a  $300  racehorse. 
By  the  age  of  10  his  master,  recognizing 
the  boy's  intelligence,  permitted  him  to 
leave  in  search  of  schooling  and  the  youth 
set  out  penniless  to  acquire  an  education. 

He  worked  his  way  through  grade 
school  in  four  nearby  towns,  through 
high  school  in  Minneapolis,  Kans.,  and 
for  3  years  attended  Simpson  Col- 
lege in  Iowa.  Then,  at  the  age  of  32,  in 
1896,  his  years  of  struggle  and  patience 
won  him  a  master  of  science  degree  from 
Iowa  State  College  at  Ames. 

It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  these  schools 
that  they  did  not  make  race  or  color  the 
basis  for  entrance,  for  in  extending  edu- 
cation to  yoimg  Carver  they  helped  to 
mold  one  of  America's  most  remarkable 
figures. 

Dr.  Carver  was  a  modest  man.  I  sug- 
gest that  he  would  want  us  to  use  his  life 
as  an  example  of  what  this  world  might 
be  like  if  there  were  equality  of  educa- 
tion for  all  citizens. 

He  became  more  than  a  good  agricul- 
tural chemist.  He  became  a  superlative 
botanist,  a  teacher  of  great  stature,  an 
extraordinary  inventor,  a  profound  sci- 
entist, an  unexcelled  pioneer  in  the  ap- 
plication of  chemistry  to  industry,  and  an 
unselfish,  devoted  humanitarian.  When 
he  said  these  words,  he  genuinely  and 
humbly  felt  them: 

There  is  goodness  in  everything  •  •  •.  I 
am  only  a  trailblazer  for  those  who  come 
after  me. 

This  trail  that  Dr.  Carver  was  to  blaze 
led  him  first  to  become  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  agricultural  research  for  the 
Tuskegee  Institute  at  the  request  of 
Booker  T.  Washington.  It  was  here  in 
a  poorly  equipped  laboratory  that  he  be- 
gan the  astonishing  series  of  creative  ex- 
periments that  brought  him  fame. 

Recognizing  the  soil-exhausting  ef- 
fects of  cotton,  Dr.  Carver  began  preach- 
ing crop  rotation  to  the  depressed  Ala- 
bama farmers.  In  his  soft,  shy  manner, 
he  urged  them  to  alternate  with  soil-en- 
riching crops  such  as  peanuts  and  sweet- 
potatoes.  As  the  South  slowly  heeded 
his  advice,  he  worked  endlessly  in  search 
of  new  uses  for  the  products  that  were 
soon  to  become  surplus  foodstuffs. 

In  his  laboratoi-y  he  developed  some 
300  synethic  products  from  peanuts,  in- 
cluding milk,  butter,  cheese,  cofEee,  flour, 
breakfast  food,  ink,  dyes,  soap,  wood 
stains,  and  insulating  board.  His  efforts 
lifted  the  peanut  industry  from  a  lowly 


state  to  a  multimillion  dollar  yearly  busi- 
ness. 

From  the  sweetpotato  he  developed 
118  products,  such  as  tapioca,  starch, 
vinegar,  molsisses,  library  paste,  and  rub- 
ber. He  used  pecan  nuts,  soybeans,  cot- 
ton, cowpeas,  and  wild  plimis  to  produce 
valuable  new  products.  He  made  sjm- 
thetic  marble  from  wood  shavings;  dye 
pigments  from  Alabama  clays ;  mats  and 
carpets  from  okra  fiber,  and  fertilizers 
from  the  muck  of  swamps. 

His  output  was  phenomenal  and  he 
might  easily  have  become  a  millionaire. 
But  Dr.  Carver  steadfastly  refused  to  ex- 
ploit his  discoveries,  gifts  he  felt  to  be 
from  God.  His  discoveries  became  the 
world's  property,  and  to  him,  as  to  all 
great  teachers,  the  reward  lay  in  the 
thrill  of  expanding  man's  horizon.  He 
put  it  very  simply: 

Whatever  helps  the  southern  farmer  helps 
the  entire  South.  And  what  helps  the 
South  helps  everybody. 

Dr.  Carver's  was  a  natural  humility. 
He  considered  his  abundant  talents  to  be 
a  sacred  trust.  The  harshness  of  his 
early  life  did  not  embitter  him  nor  did 
the  honors  of  his  later  life  make  him  ar- 
rogant or  proud. 

In  1953,  his  birthplace  In  Missouri  be- 
came a  national  monument.  A  bronze 
bust  immortalizes  the  man  who,  born  a 
slave,  became  a  scientist,  a  pioneer,  and  a 
benefactor  of  his  country.  It  is  proper 
that  we  remember  him,  and  we  do  so  in 
gratitude. 


Short  Sight  in  Washington:  Men  of  Vision 
Created  Imperial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
native  of  the  great  Imperial  Valley  of 
California,  I  have  always  followed  with 
interest  its  tremendous  progress  as  one 
of  the  most  important  agricultural  re- 
gions of  the  country.  For  this  reason,  I 
include  in  the  Appendix  the  following 
editorial : 

[From   the   San  Diego  Union,  Jan.   2,   1965] 

Short  Sight  in  Washington  :  Men  of  Vision 

Created  Imperial 

It  took  big  men  with  courage,  vision,  and 
fortitude  to  make  an  agricultural  mecca  out 
of  the  United  States  last  frontier  in  Im- 
perial Valley. 

They  came  to  the  valley  when  It  was 
bone  dry.  They  suffered  privation,  hard- 
ship and  want  in  a  vast,  sprawling  desert  re- 
gion hostile  to  man.  With  their  imagina- 
tion, initiative,  and  calloused  hands  they 
conquered  the  region  and  made  it  a  show- 
case for  farming. 

Now  men  of  Washington  would  undo  all 
of  this  with  strokes  of  a  bxireaucratlc  pen. 

Meddling  bureaucrats  told  Imperial  Val- 
ley farmers  and  ranchers  they  cannot  have 
water  unless  Individuals  own  only  160  irri- 
gated acres  each. 

In  Imperial  Valley,  water  Is  life  Itself.  The 
sudden  Department  of  Interior  dictum  on 
land  ownership  overlooks  water  rights  dat- 


ing back  to  first  settlement  of  the  valley,  a 
Bupericn-  court  declBion.  and  a  ruling  of  then 
Interior  Secretary  Ray  L.  WUbur  in  1938. 

The  declsioDB  held  that  the  1902  Reclama- 
tion Act  did  not  only  apply  to  lands  with 
water  rights  already  xmder  cultivation,  such 
as  those  in  Imperial  Valley.  To  have  held 
otherwise  would  have  been  an  ex  post  facto 
decision. 

A  soUd  foundation  and  the  1902  decisions 
gave  Imperial  Valley  the  impetus  to  prosper 
and  make  f  uU  use  of  the  AU  American  Canal 
for  irrigation.  For  31  years  no  official  voice 
was  raised  in  protest. 

Now  the  Secretary  of  Interior  has  ruled 
that  the  160-acre  limitation  must  apply, 
whether  or  not  the  area  is  large  enough  to 
form  an  economic  farming  unit. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  regardless  of 
who  owns  how  much  land  the  total  water 
use  in  the  430,000-acre  irrigation  district  is 
the  same.  What  then  are  the  underlying 
motives  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  make 
his  move  at  the  present  time? 

Isn't  it  strange  that  the  Department  of 
Interior  decision  on  Imperial  Valley  came 
at  a  crucial  time  in  California's  negotiations 
to  keep  its  rightful  share  of  4.4  miUion  acre- 
feet  of  water  annually  in  perpetuity  from 
the  Colorado  River? 

California  claims  this  right  is  inherent  In 
any  dlscvission  of  a  Pacific  Southwest  re- 
gional water  plan,  which  is  a  significant  fact. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  only  wants  the 
right  to  exist  25  years. 

This  is  the  second  body  blow  the  Federal 
Government  has  detUt  Imperial  Valley  farm- 
ers this  year.  The  first  was  a  decision  not  to 
renew  the  bracero  migrant  labor  program 
which  is  so  Important  in  harvesting  valley 
crops.  These  are  strange  acts  from  a  govern- 
ment which  says  it  is  trying  to  help  agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  Udall's  decision  for  Imperial  VaUey  is 
blatantly  political  leverage  and  an  insult  to 
all  Callfornlans.  The  full  force  of  official, 
legal,  and  public  opinion  must  be  brought  to 
bear  to  make  him  back  down. 


Wheat  and  Our  Hopes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARBffi 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  6,  1965 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  past  few  days  the  head  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  in  strong  language  de- 
nounced the  United  States  which  has 
provided  food  and  economic  assistance 
to  his  country.  This  was  another  in  a 
series  of  incidents  which  point  up  the 
urgent  need  for  a  complete  reappraisal 
and  reevaluation  of  the  United  States 
foreign  aid  program. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  J  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Wichita,  Kans., 
Eagle  which  appropriately  places  the 
arrogance  of  Nassar  in  a  proper  light, 
while  at  the  same  time  focusing  atten- 
tTon  on  a  general  misgiving  of  the  Amer- 
ica public  regarding  our  whole  policy 
of  foreign  aid.     The  editorial  follows: 

Wheat  and  Our  Hopes 
Only  dajrs  ago  Egypt's  Nasser  was  telling 
Washington  to  go  to  hell,  or  the  Arabic 
equivalent  of  that.  Now  the  newspaper,  Al 
Ahram,  the  organ  of  his  regime,  says  Egypt 
Is  "by  no  means  a  party  to  an  Inexorable 
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enmity  either  with  the  Amartean  people  or 
their  Oovenunent.*' 

Why  the  abrupt  change?  The  only  reason 
anyone  has  thought  of  up  to  now  Is  our  de- 
cision to  ship  $17-inllUon  worth  of  surplus 
wheat  to  the  hungry  United  Arab  Republic. 
This,  said  Al  Ahram.  was  "an  Initiative 
worthy  *  *  *  of  being  pondered  upon  and 
encouraged." 

All  of  which  probably  doesnt  mean  much, 
although  American  diplomats  In  Cairo  are 
reported  to  be  "encouraged"  by  the  softening 
of  the  official  line  toward  the  United  States. 

If  the  diplomats  are  pleased,  there  Is  some 
evidence  that  the  American  public,  or  much 
of  It,  is  not.  A  sampling  of  opinion  In 
Wichita  showed  opinion  running  heavily 
against  sending  wheat  to  Nasser  In  light  of 
his  outburst.  And  there  exists  among  many 
of  UB  a  deeper  misgiving  about  our  whole 
policy  of  foreign  aid.  which  often  seems  to 
benefit  most  the  people  who  like  us  least. 

The  policy  Is  based  upon  the  conviction 
that  communism  and  disorder  feed  on  hun- 
ger and  deprivation,  and  that  If  we  can  con- 
tribute enough  of  our  bounty  to  the  world's 
underdeveloped  nations  we  can  create  an 
economic  stability  and  a  sense  of  individual 
well-being  that  will  diminish  enmities  and 
bring  more  concord  Into  International  affairs. 

It  Is  an  approach  that  Is  both  hopeful  and 
bvimane,  but  It  would  be  easier  to  support 
It  If  there  was  more  evidence  that  It  Is  work- 
ing. It  has  been  In  effect  for  20  years,  and 
Its  prop>onenta  can  say  only  that  perhaps  It 
has  helped  to  keep  our  differences  from 
flaming  Into  war. 

Everyone  has  conceded  that  it  will  require 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  patience  to  establish 
anything  approaching  world  peace.  It  may 
be  that  if  a  shipment  of  wheat  will  ease  a 
Nasser's  anger  for  the  moment  that  is  the 
best  we  can  hope  for  on  a  short-term  basis. 


Death  Quiets  CriHc  of  Wierd  Viet  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  6.  1965 

'Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral months  ago.  prior  to  the  October  3, 
1964,  adjournment  of  the  88th  Congress, 
I  received  a  disturbing:  report  on  the  lack 
of  adequate  ammunition  and  weapons 
for  American  fighting  men  in  South 
Vietnam. 

As  the  report  came  from  a  military 
man  with  firsthand  experience  In  South 
Vietnam,  and  a  fine^ervice  record,  I  re- 
garded the  iniormation  as  accurate  and 
factual. 

American  servicemen  bartering  for 
ammunition  and  using  second-rate 
equipment  seems  incongruous  with  a  $50 
bUlion  annual  defense  budget. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  immediately 
issued  a  denial,  maintaining  ample  am- 
munition is  available  and  the  latest 
equipment  is  being  used. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  other 
reports  of  lack  of  ammunition  and  obso- 
lete weapons,  including  the  discovery 
that  some  World  War  n  first-aid  kits 
had  been  issued  in  South  Vietnam,  with 
rusted  safety  pins,  mildewed  gauze  band- 
ages, mildewed  first-aid  dressings, 
waterstained    and    unusable    adhesive 


tape.  Iodine  swabe  banned  by  the  Army  < 
Surgeon  Genersd  and  toumlguets  ordered  \ 
destroyed  in  1951.  ' 

The  latest  story  of  obsolete  weapons 
appeared  in  the  Thursday,  December  24, 
1964,  edition  of  the  Indianapolis  Star. 

It  was  a  report  from  an  Army  captain 
whd  had  been  killed  in  action  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  1964.  The  captains'  letters  told 
of  obsolete  weapons  highly  dangerous  to 
fire  that  could  explode  in  a  man's  face. 

It  is  a  shocking  report  by  a  career 
soldier  with  no  ax  to  grind  with  the  De- 
fense Department. 

E^very  Member  of  Congress  vdll  want 
to  read  this  Associated  Press  dispatch, 
which,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  pub- 
lish in  the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

The  story  follows : 
Death  Quiets  Critic  of  Weird  Viet  Wae — 
Yank  Fought  Reds.  Buieaucracy 
(By  Charles  Stafford) 

Bradenton,  Pla. — Capt.  John  King's  war 
was  "long  periods  of  boredom  Interrupted 
by  short  pyerlods  of  Intense  hell." 

His  was  wornout  weapons,  loneliness,  an 
enemy  that  melted  away,  waste,  leaders  who 
he  said  sought  advice  but  didn't  heed  It,  a 
superior  who  he  said  refused  to  forward  his 
critical  rep>ort. 

Capt.  John  King  died  December  12  in 
South  Vietnam,  a  bullet  through   his  head. 

He  was  a  Bradenton  man.  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  J.  Brooks  and  John  a  King.  He  en- 
listed at  17.  fought  in  Korea,  rose  from  pri- 
vate to  captain  in  15  years  He  had  a  wife 
and  five  children  in  Sebring.  Mrs.  King  is 
expecting  a  sixth  child  next  month. 

At  32,  John  King  was  a  career  soldier. 

His  war  came  to  life  in  the  letters  that 
arrived  at  the  home  of  his  mother  and  step- 
father following  his  arrival  In  Saigon  in  late 
September.     It  ended  with  a  telegram. 

October  3:  "Indications  are  that  we  are 
going    to   win   here,    but   not   overnight. 

"It  will  take  some  time.  If  we  lose  this 
country,  which  is  the  entry  Into  southeast 
Asia,  there  will  be  no  telling  what  else  will 
go  to  the  Reds." 

October  10:  "On  your  question  of  Christ- 
mas, there  Is  nothing  I  can  think  of  that  I 
need.  I  would  appreciate  yoiir  Just  adding 
whatever  you  planned  spending  on  me  to  the 
children's  Christmas, 

"It  certainly  is  lonesome  here  for  some 
reason.  I  guess  it's  becaur-e  everybody  is  so 
Intense  and  continually  loolting  over  their 
shoulder." 

October  28 :  "The  area  that  1  am  in  is  way 
down  in  the  delta.  Because  of  the  size  of  our 
force,  we  are  fairly  secure  Inside  the 
bounds  of  the  Kien  Long  dista-lct.  However, 
we  are  completely  surroundrd  for  miles  by 
the  Vletcong.  So  the  only  way  into  this 
area  and  out  Is  by  helicopter  •    •    *. 

"We  go  in  battallcn-sized  search  and  clear 
operations  daily.  So  far  we  have  encountered 
very  few  enemy  as  they  keep  moving  away 
from  us.  They  will  not  fight  unless  every- 
thing is  in  their  favor." 

November  5:  "I  received  the  hunting  knife 
you  sent  me.  The  knife  is  Ju«t  exactly  what 
I  needed  and  certainly  will  come  In  handy 
for  many  things,  primarily  to  eat  with  and 
find  water  on  the  trails.  When  we  run  out 
of  water,  we  need  a  sharp  knife  to  cut 
through  heavy  vines  and  bamboo  to  steal  the 
potable  water  stored  in  these  fellows." 

About  mid-November,  King  wrote  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Roy  Howell,  of  Bradenton.  There  was 
nothing  unusual  about  it.  except  that  it  in- 
cluded a  page  from  another  letter,  which 
presimiably  had  been  meant  for  a  friend  in 
service.  i 

It  read.  In  part —  ( 

"These  weai>ons  are  completely  worn 
out  •   •  •.    I  can  take  an  imexpended  30- 


callber  round  of  ammunition  and  drop  It 
through  the  muzzle  end  of  the  barrels  of  our 
M-1  rifles  and  it  will  faU  out  the  breech 
end  of  the  barrel  with  little  or  no  resistance. 
The  same  holds  true  for  the  carbines,  Thomp- 
son submachine  guns,  30-callber  machine- 
guns.  Many  parts  essential  to  the  function- 
ing of  our  weapons  are  missing  •  •  •.  I 
have  written  my  superl(»3  on  two  different 
occasions  explaining  the  condition  of  the 
equipment  that  we  must  fight  with  and  have 
attempted  to  solicit  help  to  rectify  this,  as 
these  weapons  are  highly  dangerous  to  fire 
and    could   easily   explode    In   a   man's    face 

•  •    •  so  far  nothing  has  been  done." 
November  19:    "There  has  been  very  little 

going  on  here  In  the  way  of  a  war.  •  •  • 
They  [the  Vletcong]  seem  to  have  evaporated 
from  this  area.  That  doesn't  make  me  un- 
happy mind  you  but  our  Intelligence,  aruch 
as  it  Is,  keeps  telling  us  that  they're  here, 
but  we  haven't  made  a  contact  In  better  than 
a  week. 

"I  guess  this  Is  Just  like,  or  similar  to. 
Korea  In  that  we  are  plagued  with  long 
periods  of  boredom  Interrupted  by  short 
periods  of  Intense  hell  •  •  •. 

"The  United  States  Is  wasting  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  having  advisers  here.  These 
people  don't  know — they  dont  know,  and 
are  either  too  proud  or  too  stupid  to 
admit  it  •  •  •  they  listen  to  our  advice  and 
agree  that  we  are  right,  and  go  right  ahead 
and  execute  operations  that  violate  every 
basic  principle  of  tactics  •  •  •  the  only  way 
this  war  will  ever  be  won  Is  the  United  States 
to  step  In  and  say  our  advisers  are  going 
to  plan  every  tactical  operation  at  every  level 
of  command   •   •   •. 

"Please  do  not  publish  anything  I've  said 
here,  at  least  not  now.     Ha  Ha." 

November  26:  "We  arrived  here  In  Viet 
Hank  after  4  days  of  traveling  •  •  •  the 
third  day  was  by  far  the  most  hectic  for  us. 
We  covered  14  miles  of  Jungle,  rice  paddvs, 
and  canals  completely  dominated  by  Vlet- 
cong. Every  trail  and  road  was  saturated 
with  mines,  boobytraps,  anc'.  sniper  fire;  •  •  • 
during  this  move  we  had  1  man  killed  and 
11  wounded,  all  due  to  mines  and  booby- 
traps." 

December  1:  "I'm  In  what  appears  to  be 
hot  water  at  the  present  time.  I'm  not 
sure  how  serious  it  Is,  but  I  believe  I  have 
the  right  people  behind  me  •  •  •  you  see. 
at  the  end  of  each  month.  I  must  prepare  a 
written  statistical  and  command  valuation 
of  the  battalion  I'm  advising.  That  I  did 
for  the  month  of  November,  based  on  factual, 
recorded  observation  maintained  by  myself 
and  Sergeant  Jones  In  each  day's  opera tio;i. 

"For  the  report  to  be  of  any  value,  it 
must  be  truthful  and  accurate  and  this  is 
the  manner  in  which  I  prepared  my  report 

•  •  •  all  the  essential  and  Important  parts 
of  the  report  had  to  be  rated  unsatisfactory, 
showing  the  battalion  commander  and  his 
unit  to  be   Ineffective    •    •    •. 

"Well,  my  immediate  superior  •  •  •  will 
not  forward  my  report  to  division.  He  ob- 
viously does  not  want  the  truth  to  be  known 
as  my  report  goes  all  the  way  to  Washington. 
D.C.  I  have  refused  so  far  to  lie.  so  as  to 
make  him  and  his  counterpart  look  good, 
for  if  I  do  this  there  is  no  reason  for  any 
of  us  being  here  trying  to  advise  and  risking 
our  lives  each  day.  Colonel  Preston  •  •  • 
is  behind  me  so  far.  We  are  having  a  b!j 
meeting  on  this  subject  tomorrow.  If  I  don't 
win  tomorrow,  then  I  guess  I'm  in  for 
trouble." 

December  12:  "The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
has  asked  me  to  express  his  deep  regret  that 
your  son,  Capt.  John  E.  King,  died  in 
Vietnam  on  December  12,  1964,  as  the  result 
of  hostile  action  •  •  •  he  was  accompany- 
ing Vietnamese  army  when  they  were  am- 
bushed and  attacked." 
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The  Divine  Ascent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF  Missotmi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6. 1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  poet 
laureate  of  Polk  County.  Bolivar,  Mo., 
Mr.  T.  H.  B.  Dunnegan,  composed  a  poem 
for  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Brandenburg 
as  the  ninth  president  of  Drury  College 
which  was  founded  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  in 
1873.  I  believe  the  poem  entitled  "The 
Divine  Ascent,"  and  another  poem  previ- 
ously written  by  Mr.  Dunnegan  entitled 
"To  Those  WOio  Guard  the  Waters,"  will 
aptly  reflect  the  still  deep  waters  of  the 
Missouri  Ozarks.  He  is  also  president 
of  the  Polk  County  bank  in  his  home- 
town. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
them  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  divine  Ascent 
Prom  the  primordial  marshlands  of  the  mind. 

With  slow  i>erslstence  was  the  ascent  be- 
gun; 
As  by  a  hellotroplc  Impetus  to  find 

The  Light  through  ages,  upwards  towards 
the  Sun. 

Man  still  with  labored  steps  ascends  the  stair. 

The  prize  mysterious,  his  goal  a  dream; 
Lured  on,  as  was  Sir  Galahad  by  a  Gleam 

Across  the  weary  days  of  contest  where 
His  bright  hopes  led.     ( Nor  let  It  e'er  be  said. 

At  this  late  hour,  there  are  no  Jousts  to 
win. 
The  golden  days  of  chivalry  are  dead. 

No  wrong  to  right,  no  virtue  or  no  sin.) 

Tenaciovisly  we  climb  the  upward  way. 

To  test,  to  learn,  to  ponder,  and  to  teach. 
We  set  our  task;  pursue  it  day  by  day; 

As  Palth  lends  added  measxire  to  our  reach. 

This   then   the   stint,   too   often   marred   by 
strife. 
To  see  the  Truth  by  which  aU   ills  are 
healed; 
To  crest  the  tallest  rise  of  mortal  life. 
The  summit  from  which  nothing  Is  con- 
cealed; 
To  mount  the  topmost  landing  of  the  stair. 
To  recompense  for  all  that  one  has  strived; 
Pull    height,    deep    breathed,    with   feet    set 
firmly  there 

To    shout    triumphant:     See.     We    have 
arrived. 

— T.  H.  B.  Dunnegan 
(This  poem  written  also  for  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  Dr.  Earnest  Brandenburg  as  president 
of  Drury  College.) 

To    Those    Who    Guard    the    Watees    thb 
Keepers  op  the  Source 

High    In    the    mountains    springs    a    living 
stream. 

Sweet   water   from   the   timeless   glacier's 
snow. 
Pure  as  the  concept  of  man's  noblest  dream. 

Refreshing  all  who  drink  the  crystal  flow. 
With    hardy    purpose    on    and    on    It    goes. 

Potent  to  make  the  arid  desert  green 
And  gardens  blossom  with  the  tender  rose; 

To  spur  the  mind  to  visions  yet  unseen. 

Through    broadening    meadows    burgeoning 
with  flowers. 
Or  laving  edge  of  forest  and  of  fen. 
With  slower  Impulse   through    the   passing 
hours. 
It  winds  its  way  past  the  abodes  of  men. 


Here  soon  the  river  reaps  a  txirgld  stain 
From    teeming    cities,    snuAe    begrimed, 
where  toil 
Of  hapless  millions  bound  by  labor's  chain 
Add   stm   their   wastage   to   the   factory's 
sou. 

The  earnest  guardians  of  the  common  weal 
Must  render  good  account  for  this  supply. 

Else  how  in  their  dependence  shall  men  feel 
Their  lives  secure,   their  faith  to  Justify. 

For  aU  the  seeking  can  we  hope  to  find 

For  man's  unsated  thirst  the  grateful  cure. 
Or  healing  waters  for  the  troubled  mind. 
Except  the  keepers  keep  the  prime  source 
pure. 

— T.  H.  B.  Dunnegan. 
October  1964. 


Cardinal  Cashing  and  Dr.  Billy  Graham 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  4, 1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  therein  very  im- 
pressive remarks  appearing  in  the  Bos- 
ton papers  which  were  made  by  the  great 
spiritual  leader.  His  Eminence  Richard 
Cardinal  Cushing  of  Boston,  concerning 
Dr.  Billy  Graham  and  his  work. 

Since  Cardinal  Cushing's  words  are  in 
the  beSt  Ecumenical  spirit  they  demon- 
strate the  progress  that  is  being  made  in 
bringing  together  the  consti-uctive  forces 
of  belief  in  God  in  this  country  and  the 
world. 

The  remarks  follow: 
[Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Record-American, 
Oct.  8,  1964] 

Cardinal  Likens  Dr.  Billt  Graham  to 

St.  Francis 

(By  Jack  Wharton  and  Jack  Kendall) 

World-renowned  Evangelist  Billy  Graham 
met  Wednesday  with  Richard  Cardinal  Gush- 
ing in  a  45-mlnute  demonstration  of  Cloris- 
tian  unity  between  two  giants  of  different 
religious  faiths. 

The  session  took  place  at  the  cardinal's 
Brighton  residence  where  the  popular  evan- 
gelist had  gone  to  express  his  thanks  to  the 
prince  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for 
"kind  words  of  support"  on  the  current 
Greater  Boston  Crusade. 

It  was  Graham's  first  meeting  with  Card- 
inal Gushing  and  his  first  with  any  cardinal. 

Their  discussion,  before  seme  35  newsmen, 
ranged  from  friendly  chit-chat  to  opinions 
on  the  effects  of  the  Ecumenical  Council  now 
underway  In  Rome. 

The  cardinal  opined  that  Graham  "was  ex- 
tremely gifted."  and  he  urged  Catholic 
youngsters  and  students  at  Catholic  uni- 
versities to  go  to  Boston  Garden  and  listen  to 
Dr.  Graham. 

He  likened  the  evangelist  to  "St.  Francis 
of  Assisl  for  sowing  seeds  that  blossom  Into 
faith  in  the  future,"  and  said  "the  hand  of 
God  must  be  somewhere  upon  you." 

The  cardinal  was  standing  in  the  doorway 
of  his  home  when  Graham  appeared  escorted 
by  Boston  police. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  the  cardinal  said  In 
greeting. 

"It's  nice  of  you  to  have  me,"  Graham  re- 
plied. 

When  Cardinal  Cushing  remarked,  "I  must 


say  you  look  healthy."  and  asked,  "What"* 
your  secret?" 

Graham  answered,  'T.  trust  In  tbe  Lonl  and 
take  vitamins." 

Each  offered  praise  for  the  efforts  ot  the 
other  In  bring  reUglon  to  their  people. 

Graham  said  he  felt  there  was  "a  great 
need  In  the  world  for  the  proclamation  of 
the  Gospel.  We  defended  It  so  long,  it  is 
time  to  proclaim  it. 

"And  I  feel  that  the  new  spirit  in  the  world 
was  the  result  of  what  happened  in  Rome." 

"Well,  it  comes  a  few  hundred  years  late," 
rejoined  the  cardinal,  '^t  will  take  a  long 
time  before  they  feel  the  full  Impact  of  It." 

The  cardinal  expressed  the  opinion,  JTThere 
should  be  more  agreement  between  faiths 
and  I  believe  there  wUl  be  now." 

Graham  responded,  "This  started  with  you 
long  befwe  we  heard  of  Pope  John." 

"Well.  I'm  a  Catholic,  but  I'm  for  you,"  the 
cardinal  said.  "No  Catholic  can  listen  to 
you  without  becoming  a  better  Catholic. 
You  preach  Catholic  as  weU  as  Protestant 
doctrine." 

When  the  Protestant  preacher  said  he  had 
never  met  the  Pope.  Cardinal  Cushing  of- 
fered, "if  you  ever  go  to  Rome,  I-U  arrange  a 
private  audience." 

The  cardinal  asked  Graham  what  his  plans 
were  for  the  future  and  when  the  latter  said 
he  planned  to  go  to  Hawaii  in  February 
Cardinal  Gushing  said.  "That's  a  good  time  to' 
go  to  Hawaii." 

Graham  said  his  preaching  was  much 
closer  to  the  theology  of  the  Catholic  Church 
than  It  was  to  some  of  the  farther-out  Pro- 
testants. 

They  shook  hands  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting,  and  when  Graham  said  he  was  en 
route  to  Boston  College  to  address  the  stu- 
dents, the  cardinal  stated:  "I'm  glad  to  hear 
that.    That's  my  alma  mater." 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  Oct  8 

1964] 

Dr.  Graham  Asks  "CoMMrrMENT»o  Christ"; 

Youth  Accepts  Evangelist's  Crallenck  ' 
(By  Michael  Bennett) 

A  crewcut  student,  dressed  in  button- 
down  blue  shirt,  chino  pants,  and  buckskin 
shoes,  was  the  first. 

He  strode  across  the  open  arena,  under  the 
eyes  of  12.500  in  Boston  Garden  to  stand 
before  Evangelist  Billy  Graham  and  declare 
himself  for  Christ.  Two  elderly  men  In  front 
row  seats  crossed  their  hands  before  their 
eyes  and  wept. 

Then  there  were  725  persons,  two-thirds 
of  them  students,  standing  before  the  plat- 
form in  silent  declaration  of  their  decision. 

Billy  Graham  had  spoken  to  them  in  the 
rich,  clear  voice  and  they  had  heard  as  thou- 
sands have  in  the  past  few  days  and  weeks. 

He  had  quoted  Jean  Paul  Sartre,  the 
French  philosopher,  "In  order  to  find  fulfill- 
ment in  life  one  must  be  committed  to  some- 
thing or  someone,"  and  then  asked.  "Why 
shouldn't  that  commitment  be  to  Christ?" 

The  725  had  heard  and  answered. 

Earlier,  Cardinal  Cushing  had  "encouraged 
aU  Catholic  people  to  attend  his  meetings. 
They  have  everything  to  gain.  The  hand  of 
God  must  be  upon  him.  I'm  100  percent  for 
him 

"His  message  is  one  of  Christ  Crucified." 
the  cardinal  had  observed,  "and  no  Catholic 
can  do  anything  but  become  a  better  Cath- 
olic from  hearing  him.  I  have  never  known 
of  a  religious  crusade  that  was  more  effective 
than  Dr.  Graham's.  I  have  never  heard  the 
slightest  criticism  of  anything  he  ever  said 
from  any  Catholic  source." 

Dr.  Graham  acknowledged  "the  kind  and 
generous  words  of  the  Cardinal"  at  Boston 
Garden  last  night  and  spoke  with  warmth 
tind  feeling  of  the  reception  he  had  been  ac- 
corded in  the  afternoon  at  Boston  College. 
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"1  have  spoken  at  many,  many  colleges 
and  universities,"  he  said,  "and  never  had  a 
warmer,  more  hospitable  welcome.  Seventy- 
five  or  eighty  percent  of  the  students  must 
have  come  out.  and  It  was  entirely  voluntary. 

"I  have  never  felt  the  presence  of  God  more 
at  a  service." 

Dr.  Graham  addressed  himself  to  students 
again  last  night  although  the  meeting  was 
not  one  scheduled  for  young  people.  But 
there  were  thousands  of  them  in  the  cavern- 
ous Garden. 

He  held  the  Bible  open  In  his  right  hand 
f-ud  declared,  "Jesus  was  the  absolutely  per- 
fect man;  He  was  the  man  God  wanted 
everyone  to  be. 

"You  cannot  prove  what  I've  said  in  a 
Bclehtiflc  laboratory.  But  can  you  prove 
your  mother's  love,  the  love  of  yovir  girl 
friend.  In  a  scientific  laboratory?  There  are 
liiany  things  In  this  world  you  cannot  prove 
In  a  test  tube." 


[From   the   Boston    (Mass.)    Globe,    Oct.   8, 

1964] 

"I  Trust  in  Lokd,  Take  VrrAMiNS" 

(By  George  M.  Collins) 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  and  Cardinal 
Cashing  toppled  another  of  the  Imaginary 
walls  separating  Christians  Wednesday. 

Their  meeting  In  the  cardinal's  study — 
with  the  cardinal  urging  all  Catholics  to  at- 
tend the  Graham  meetings  at  the  Boston 
Garden — was  Just  as  natural  as  If  they  had 
been  lifelong  friends. 

Cardinal  Cushlng  met  the  evangelist  and 
asked    him   how   he   managed   to    look   so  • 
healthy. 

"I  trust  In  the  Lord — and  take  vitamins," 
answered  Dr.  Graham  and  the  wall  started  to 
crack. 

Moving  Into  the  study,  they  sat  down, 
Cardinal  Cushlng  in  a  red  chair  and  Dr. 
Graham  in  one  of  green,  beneath  the  gold- 
framed  masterpieces  which  adorn  the  walls. 

Their  conversation  for  20  minutes  ranged 
over  many  facets  of  their  lives  and  stressed 
In  particular  the  rapid  changes  taking  place 
in  the  world  and  in  the  Christian  church. 

Dr.  Graham  told  the  prelate  how  he  had 
heard  of  Cardinal  Cushing's  statement  in  the 
Boston  Pilot  preceding  the  opening  of  the 
crusade. 

"I  was  in  a  New  York  hotel  room  with  a 
few  friends  and  we  heard  of  your  kind  words 
of  support.  I  was  overwhelmed  by  it.  We 
knelt  together  in  the  room  and  gave  thanks 
to  God  for  your  help." 

The  cardinal  told  his  gfuest  that  he  had 
listened  to  him  many  times  over  the  radio 
and  said  he  was  astounded  by  the  fact  that 
he  never  repeated  his  sermons. 

"You  certainly  are  gifted  by  God  for  this 
work."  said  the  prelate. 

"I'm  Just  a  farm  boy  whom  the  Lord 
called,"  answered  his  guest. 

"You've  had  a  very  large  Impact  on  the 
world,  thank  God,"  the  cardinal  continued. 
"You've  had  a  good  impact  on  Boston." 

Evangelist  Graham  settled  back  and  told 
the  cardinal  that  he  n&d  wanted  to  meet  him 
for  many  years. 

"I  feel  that  I  have  known  you  for  a  long 
time.  While  here  In  Boston  I  have  spoken 
shout  you  with  the  police  that  have  helped 
me.     They  think  you're  the  greatest." 

"Now  you  can  see  why  I've  never  come 
within  the  arm  of  the  law,"  quipped  the 
cardinal. 

The  cardinal  asked  Dr.  Graham  where  his 
next  crusade  would  be  and  Dr.  Graham  com- 
mented on  his  proposed  swing  around  New 
England  cities  and  then  said  he  would  be 
In  Hawaii  for  a  crusade  in  February. 

"That's  where  the  sinners  go  in  February. 
There  and  Florida.  And  I'm  after  the  sin- 
ners." Dr.  Graham  Joked. 

The  cardinal  complimented  the  Baptist 
clergyman  for  his  contribution  to  the  ecu- 
menical spirit  "because  your  talks  always  em- 


phasize the  similarities  among  Christians, 
rather  than  the  differences." 

The  pair  had  been  sitting  with  their  hands 
in  their  laps  for  the  first  10  minutes,  but 
now  they  were  completely  relaxed  and  began 
to  use  their  arms  and  hands  to  emphasize 
their  remarks. 

"I  feel  a  lot  closer  to  many  Roman  Cath- 
olic traditions  than  I  do  with  some  of  the 
most  liberal  Protestanfl^,"  said  Dr.  Graham. 

The  cardinal  told  his  guest  of  his  visits  to 
60  Protestant  churches  in  Greater  Boston. 
"I  tell  them  that  I'm  not  there  to  make 
Catholics  out  of  Protestants,  and  you're  not 
here  to  make  a  Protestant  out  of  me." 

They  discussed  the  many  strides  toward 
spiritual  Christian  unity.  Tljen  the  cardinal 
told  Dr.  Graham  that  "no  Catholic  can  listen 
to  you  and  not  become  a  better  Catholic." 

"I've  never  known  of  a  religious  crusade 
that  was  more  effective  than  yours,"  the  car- 
dinal stressed.  " 

"I've  never  heard  the  slightest  criticism 
of  anything  Dr.  Graham  has  ever  said  from 
any  Catholic  source. 

"I  only  wish  that  we  had  a  half  dozen 
men  of  his  character  to  go  forth  and  preach 
Christ  crucified  as  he  does,"  he  told  the 
newsmen. 

"I  hope  that  Catholic  youth  and  students 
will  go  to  the  Boston  Garden  and  listen  to 
Billy  Graham. 

"I'm  100  percent  for  Dr.  Graham  and  If  I 
were  to  rewrite  the  article  in  the  Pilot  now 
I  would  go  right  out  and  encourage  all  Cath- 
olic people  to  attend  the  meetings. 

"They  have  everything  to  gain  by  going. 
The  hand  of  God  must  be  upon  him." 

The  two  chatted  together  and  answered 
newsmen's  queries  for  45  minutes  and  then 
parted. 

The  evangelist  traveled  across  Conunon- 
wealth  Avenue  an  hour  later  to  address  a 
standing-room-only  crowd  of  5,000  Boston 
College  students  In  Roberts  Center. 

The  message  was  short — not  more  than  25 
minutes — and  they  brought  Dr.  Graham  back 
for  a  second  "curtain  call"  with  prolonged 
applaiise. 

Later  Wednesday,  speaking  at  his  third 
renewed  Boston  crusade  at  the  Boston  Gar- 
den, the  evangelist  said,  "It  was  a  unique 
privilege  for  me — a  Baptists— to  be  with  the 
cardinal." 

Dr.  Graham  said  that  Cardinal  Cushing 
"Said  generous  things  to  me  and  told  me  that 
he  appreciated  emphasizing  Christ  and  the 
Crucifljclon  in  my  addresses." 

Turning  to  his  afternoon  visit  to  Boston 
College  he  said  "It  was  a  greet  thrill  for  me 
to  have  close  to  80  percent  of  the  student 
body  come  to  hear  me." 

Dr.  Graham  urged  the  many  college  stu- 
dents In  the  Garden  audience  to  "examine 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  religion  closely 
before  rejecting  It." 

WHY  CARDINAL  CAME  BACK 

Why  did  Cardinal  Cushing  return  prema- 
tiurely  from  the  Ecumenical  Council  last 
week? 

"No  mystery  to  It,"  he  said,  Wednesday. 
"The  climate  in  Rome  is  bad  for  me  because 
of  my  asthma,  the  food  in  Rome  is  bad  for  me 
because  of  my  ulcer  " 


Bribing  States 
EXTENSION  OF  REIMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    n.LINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6. 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKL    Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  Interim  between  the  close  of  the 


88th  Congress  and  the  commencement 
of  the  89th  Congress,  a  most  fascinating 
editorial  appeared  in  the  Lansing,  m., 
Journal  emphasizing  the  relationship  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  respec- 
tive States. 

This  editorial,  in  a  frank,  forthright, 
and  concise  fashion,  delivers  a  message 
which  we  all  should  ponder. 

The  editorial  follows: 

BaiBiNG  States 

Federal  grants  have  become  a  way  of  life 
to  many  State  and  local  governments,  at 
a  huge  cost,  not  Just  in  money,  but  in  the 
coin  of  State  and  local  rights,  responsibil- 
ities, obligations,  and  freedom  of  action  and 
decision. 

Occasionally,  however,  a  State  does  refuse 
a  handout — and  when  that  happens  it  is 
worthy  of  general  notice. 

It  happened  the  other  day  in  Oregon. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  offered  the 
State  $25,000  a  y^ar  to  pay  for  milk  served 
children  in  four  State  institutions. 

As  it  happens,  this  milk  is  produced  on 
a  farm  operated  by  the  State  prison  and  the 
children  are  getting  it  now. 

The  secretary  of  state  of  Oregon  said: 
"This  is  a  prime  example  of  the  Idiocy  of 
the  Federal  Government.  They  want  to  give 
us  some  of  oiu  own  money  back  for  doing 
what  we  already  do." 

Oregon's  Governor  said:  "I  dont  know  if 
one  small  State  can  stop  this  foolishness.  It 
takes  courage  to  show  that  the  States  can't 
be  bought  off  by  a  Federal  bribe.  This  is 
an  attempt  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
tranquillze  the  States.     I  vote  'no'." 

The  amount  of  money  involved  in  this  is 
trivial,  by  Federal  handout  standards.  What 
Is  Important  is  the  question  of  principle  it 
raises. 

The  word  "bribe"  as  used  by  the  Governor 
is  a  strong  one — but  It  seems  to  fit  the 
occasion. 


Senator  Williams  of  Delaware 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6. 1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware,  John  J.  Williams,  ha.^ 
been  returned  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  paid  a  well-deserved  trib- 
ute to  this  dedicated  public  servant.  The 
editorial  follows : 

Republican  Senator  Wiixiams  has  come  to 
the  parting  of  the  ways  with  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  which  is  controlled  by  the 
Democrats.  This  is  hardly  surprising,  for 
he  dragged  the  committee  leadership,  kicking 
and  screaming,  into  an  investigation  of  the 
Bobby  Baker  case,  only  to  be  Insulted  for  his 
pains. 

Last  week  the  Delaware  Republican  wa.= 
called  a  liar  on  at  least  two  occasions  by 
Lennox  P.  McLendon,  counsel  for  the  com- 
mittee and  a  North  Carolina  friend  of  Chair- 
man Jordan.  After  demanding  and  failing 
to  get  an  apology.  Senator  Wh-liams  left  the 
committee  room,  where  he  had  been  present 
as  a  guest.  He  annoimced  that  henceforth 
he  would  go  his  own  way  in  developing  evi- 
dence In  the  Baker  case,  and  that  he  would 


make  It  public  tf  the  committee  failed  to  do 
so.     We  hope  he  does  precisely  that. 

Senator  Williams  Is  a  rare  bird — he  actu- 
ally seems  to  care  about  morality  In  public 
life.  As  a  result,  he  suffers  a  certain  ostra- 
cism among  his  congressional  coUeagues. 
The  pressures  on  him  to  lay  off  this  embar- 
rassing business  have  been  very  great.  He 
has  stuck  to  his  lonely  guns.  What  is  more, 
while  fighting  to  bring  out  the  truth  he  has 
resolutely  resisted  the  temptation  to  sully 
the  record  with  irresponsible  charges. 

This  investigation  has  been  farcical 
enough;  had  it  not  been  for  Senator  Wil- 
liams and  the  evidence  he  dug  up,  it  would 
not  have  amounted  to  a  hill  of  Carolina 
beans.  Now  It  has  been  reported  that  the 
committee.  In  secret  session,  has  heard 
charges  directed  to  prominent  people,  in- 
cluding at  least  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  Democrats  who  are  in  control 
seem  bent  upon  concluding  the  investigation, 
or,  more  accurately,  the  whitewash,  this 
week.  If  they  do  so  It  Is  our  hope  that 
Senator  Williams,  if  he  can  assemble  the 
evidence,  will  blow  the  lid  off.  There  is  no 
excuse  or  justification  for  a  coverup  of  this 
shoddy  affair.  And  certainly  Senator  Wil- 
liams is  under  no  obligation  to  anyone  to 
play  it  cozy.  In  the  face  of  a  I>emocratlc 
sweep  in  Delaware  last  month  he  was  re- 
elected in  spite  of  a  personal  appeal  from 
President  Johnson  for  his  defeat.  His  con- 
stituents quite  obviously  have  faith  in  him. 
So  do  we. 


Further  Points  of  State  of  the  Common- 
wealth Message  by  Gov.  William  W. 
Scranton  Before  the  Joint  Opening 
Session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture, Tuesday,  January  5,  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  4.  1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Gov.  William  W. 
Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania,  before  the 
joint  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature, January  5,  1965: 

Two  areas  of  government  are  of  such  im- 
portance this  year  that  I  will  shortly  request 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  with 
special  messages. 

The  first  of  these  is  our  highway  system. 

Although  this  administration  has  estab- 
lished new  records  of  achievement  in  many 
aspects  of  highway  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair,  our  own  high  goals  and 
the  full  modem  needs  of  our  Commonwealth 
have  not  been  fully  met.  Some  of  the  fiscal 
and  the  administrative  problems  that  have 
hampered  the  highway  programs  of  this  and 
previous  administrations  have  not  yet  been 
overcome.  Consequently,  in  a  special  mes- 
sage I  will  outline  to  you  what  is  needed  to 
do  the  Job,  not  only  now  but  for  the  next 
several  years. 

In  a  second  special  message  I  will  present 
to  you  a  far-reaching  plan  for  reorganizing 
and  streamlining  the  entire  State  govern- 
ment. The  time  has  come  for  an  all-out 
effort  to  modernize  government  if  it  is  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Pennsylvania  with  full 
efficiency  and  full  economy. 

The  plan  we  will  present  to  you  has  been 
a  years  In  the  making,     it  will  upset  some 


traditions  I  am  sure,  but  It  will  provide  the 
mechanism  that  Is  necessary  If  we  are  to 
render  adequate  service  to  all  segments  of 
life  in  our  Commonwealth. 

A  host  of  other  proposals  will  be  brought 
before  you  to  move  Pennsylvania  forward  to 
achieve  greatness. 

First,  we  will  seek  the  advancement  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  operations  of  the  State 
government  itself. 

I  can  think  of  no  single  imperative  In 
Pennsylvania  today  more  important  than  the 
need  for  constitutional  revision.  State  gov- 
ernment simply  cannot  effectively  discharge 
its  heavy  responsibilities  under  the  anti- 
quated rules  contained  In  our  present  con- 
stitution. Both  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  welfare  of  our  people  suffer 
daily  from  the  burdens  and  restrictions  that 
were  placed  on  our  government  during  the 
19th  century. 

The  12  amendments  recommended  last 
year  by  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Con- 
stitutional Revision  provide  the  substance 
for  sorely  needed  reform.  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  these  needed  constitutional 
amendments. 

In  the  meantime.  State  government  can  in 
many  ways  be  brought  up  to  date. 

We  will  ask  for  a  new  electronic  data 
processing  law  to  make  possible  real  savings 
and  efficiency  through  the  use  of  computers 
and  other  modem  devices. 

Further,  no  government  can  be  any  better 
than  the  employees  who  man  it.  Pennsyl- 
vania today  faces  a  serioxis  problem  of  com- 
petition with  the  Federal  Government,  other 
State  governments,  and  with  private  Indtis- 
try  in  attracting  and  keeping  the  best  of 
them. 

Our  inadequate  pay  scales  encourage  otir 
best  employees  to  seek  Jobs  elsewhere  and 
this  means  the  waste  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually  In  the  cost  of  training  new  per- 
sonnel. 

I  will  request,  therefore,  that  you  provide 
across-the-board  pay  raises  for  State  em- 
ployees, ranging  up  from  5  percent.  This  is 
no  extravagance,  but  rather,  in  the  long-run, 
will  return  itself  manifold  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Fundamental,  of  course,  to  the  operation 
of  our  Government  is  the  conduct  of  our 
elections.  Last  years'  primary  election  and 
several  still-undecided  contests  from  the 
general  election  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  we  need  election  reform,  especially  In 
the  use  of  absentee  ballots.  You  will  soon 
receive  recommendations  for  such  reforms 
upon  which  I  urge  your  speedy  action. 

The  second  great  imperative  that  faces  us 
Is  the  unfinished  work  that  remains  in  the 
field  of  education. 

We  will  ask  you  to  increase  the  State's  ef- 
fort for  higher  and  basic  education  by  no 
less  than  $42  million  in  the  new  fiscal  year. 

This  means  that  the  amount  spent  on  edu- 
cation will  be  raised  an  enormous  32  percent 
over  the  amount  that  was  included  in  the 
budget  3  years  ago. 

To  make  the  frtilts  of  education  available 
to  more  of  our  young  people,  the  adminis- 
tration will  recommend  that  you  make  par- 
ticipation in  OMT  new  student  loan  program 
available  to  freshmen. 

We  will  recommend  changes  In  the  Com- 
mimlty  College  Act  that  will  enable  the 
State  to  Join  with  the  Federal  Government 
in  assisting  in  the  cost  of  construction  of 
community  college  facilities,  and  we  will  ask 
that  the  colleges  be  reimbursed  on  a  quar- 
terly rather  than  an  annual  basis  to  ease 
their  financial  burden. 

We  will  seek  an  Increased  minimum  pen- 
sion for  our  retired  schoolteachers  and  other 
public  school  employees. 

We  will  propose  a  substantial  Increase  In 
the  salary  of  the  State's  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  so  that  Pennsylvania  can 
compete  for  the  best  In  the  field. 

We  will  propose  a  new  formula  for  fair 


and  reasonable  distribution  of  the  State's  aid 
to  local  school  districts.  This  will  have  an 
Important  Impact  on  the  financial  capabil- 
ities of  our  city  school  districts  as  well  as  la 
other  areas. 

While  you  are  at  work  on  all  of  these  Items 
of  major  Importance  to  education,  the  State 
board  of  education  wIU  containue  Its  dedi- 
cated efforts  to  rempve  chaos  from  an  edu- 
cational system  that  for  too  long  has  "grown 
like  Topsy"  without  enough  real  planning 
or  thinking.  We  attach  particular  Impor- 
tance to  the  master  plan  for  higher  educa- 
tion which  Is  due  1  year  from  now.  When 
this  plan  Is  before  us,  we  will  be  able  to 
chart  rational  expansion  of  the  State's  ef- 
fort for  higher  education. 

The  third  great  area  In  which  the  ad- 
ministration will  ask  you  to  act  during  this 
session  concerns  the  very  land  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

We  will  seek  almost  $6  million  In  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  the  departments  of 
mines,  forests,  and  waters,  and  agriculture. 
These  are  the  State  agencies  most  Involved 
In  the  preservation,  reclamation  and  c\il- 
tivatlon  of  our  great  land  resources. 

This  will  represent  an  increase  of  more 
than  40  percent  on  these  Items  over  what 
was  Included  In  the  budget  In  1962. 

These  appropriation  requests  will  make 
possible,  among  other  things,  multlmllllon 
dollar  participation  by  Pennsylvania  In  the 
proposed  Appalachia  program  to  reclaim 
abandoned  strip  mine  areas,  clean  polluted 
streams,  and  prevent  surface  subsidence 
and  caving. 

We  win  ask  you  to  Improve  the  beauty 
of  the  land  by  prohibiting  commercial  ad- 
vertising along  all  limited  access  highways 
In  Pennsylvania.  In  addition,  we  will  rec- 
ommend a  program  for  beautlficatlon  of  the 
rights-of-way  of  Interstate  highways. 

I  further  recommend  that  the  general 
assembly,  through  appropriate  committees, 
conduct  on-the-spot  Investigations  Into  the 
workings  of  last  year's  anthracite  strip  mine 
control  law.  As  I  reported,  all  but  3  of  the 
presently  active  255  hard  coal  strip  mine 
operations  are  being  completely  backfilled 
with  all  overburden.  We  can  leave  no  effort 
unmade,  however,  in  assuring  completely 
adequate  legislation  in  this  field. 

Next,  there  Is  the  field  of  human  services. 

The  first  responsibility  of  government  In 
human  services  Is  the  guarantee  of  human 
rights,  and  imp>ortant  new  legislation  wlU 
be  set  before  you  this  year.  The  adminis- 
tration, for  Instance,  will  recommend  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Employment  Prac-r 
tices  Act  be  extended  to  aU  Pennsylvania 
employers. 

No  employer  ought  to  be  forced  to  hire 
anyone,  but  no  employee  should  be  refused  a 
Job  on  grounds  of  his  race,  his  creed,  or 
his  national  origin.  Discrimination  is 
wrong.  It  is  WTong  for  small  employers  as 
well  as  for  large,  for  charitable  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  for  profitmaking  concerns, 
for  trade  unions  as  well  as  for  businessmen. 

Tlie  effects  of  discrimination  are  par- 
ticularly cruel  on  the  very  young.  We  will 
recommend  in  the  budget  that  you  supply 
funds  to  make  possible  community  educa- 
tion programs  directed  toward  very  young 
children  who  have  not  yet  been  forced  into 
the  mold  of  deprivation  that  Is  the  direct 
result  of  discrimination. 

In  another  area  of  fair  treatment  for  all, 
we  wUl  ask  you  to  pass  legislation  to  remove 
the  economic  burden  that  now  rests  on  mem- 
bers of  those  religious  faiths  that  keep  the 
Sabbath  on  a  day  other  than  Sunday.  The 
cotirts  have  upheld  the  State's  right  to  limit 
commercialism  of  the  Sabbath,  but  surely 
these  laws  should  not  fall  with  specif^  force 
on  any  particular  group  of  citizens  because 
of  their  faith. 

Another  important  area  within  the  field 
of  human  services  deals  with  the  health, 
of  our  people. 
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We  will  ask  that  you  very  substantially 
Increase  tlie  appropriation  for  tbe  care  of 
our  citizens  af&icted  with  mental  illness. 

In  1961  Pennsylvania  ranked  only  SSth 
among  all  the  States  in  effort  for  mental 
health.  Our  position  has  now  risen  to  31st. 
This  is  improvement,  but  we  must  do  much 
more. 

Other  health  measures  that  will  be  set 
before  you  include  these: 

Legislation  to  establish  district  health  de- 
partments. 

Legislation  to  create  two  centers  for  the 
treatment  of  the  ills  of  old  age. 

Legislation  to  liberalize  the  Common- 
wealth's program  of  assistance  to  those  suf- 
fering from  so-called  miner's  asthma. 

And,  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
Pennsylvania  children  attending  nonpublic 
schools,  the  administration  will  again  rec- 
ommend legislation  to  provide  bus  transpor- 
tation for  such  children  along  existing  pub- 
lic school  routes. 

Without  flinching,  this  administration 
will  uphold  the  principle  in  our  consrtiitution 
that  the  State  shoiild  in  no  way  participate 
in  direct  support  of  education  in  religious 
or  other  private  schools,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  there  is  no  constitutional  or  moral  bar- 
rier against  providing  a  bus  ride  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  any  child.  Just  as  we 
extend  services  of  dental  hygiene  to  all 
school-children,  including  those  who  attend 
religious  and  private  schools,  so,  too,  we  can 
provide   transportation. 

In  the  welfare  area  of  human  services  you 
will  also  be  asked  to  do  much. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  will  seek  a  large  in- 
crease m  the  State  appropriation  for  public 
assistance,  so  that  Pennsylvania  can  more 
nearly  meet  the  humane  objective  of  provid- 
ing for  the  truly*destitute  according  to  mini- 
mum standards  of  health  and  decency. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  seek  ways  to 
distribute  more  equitably  the  cost  of  welfare 
programs.  The  Federal  Government,  which 
commands  so  huge  a  portion  of  the  tax  re- 
soiirces  of  the  Nation,  should  do  more.  It 
is  long  past  time  also  for  local  communities 
In  Pennsylvania  to  assume  part  of  the  bur- 
den, as  is  done  in  almost  every  other  major 
State. 

We  will  ask  you  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion for  our  child  welfare  program  as  preven- 
tive action  against  Juvenile  delinquency. 

And,  next,  we  will  put  before  you  impor- 
tant programs  of  State  aid  to  our  cities  and 
other  communities. 

We  will  ask  you  to  appropriate  a  25-per. 
cent  increase  in  what  the  State  was  spending 
on  urban  renewal  in  the  year  before  this 
administration  took  office. 

We  win  request — as  part  of  oiu"  plan  for 
reorganization  of  State  government — that 
you  establish  a  separate  department  of 
commiinity  development. 

We  will  request  legislation  to  assist  In  so- 
lution of  such  problems  asViass  transit  that 
now  afflict  our  cities  and  our  subiirbs. 

And,  we  will  request  that  you  authorize  the 
State  to  become  a  full  partner  with  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  In  providing  for  the  better 
operation  and  expansion  of  the  great  port  of 
that  city. 

Next,  we  will  set  before  you  Important 
matters  regarding  law  enforcement  and  pro- 
tection of  the  public. 

The  administration  will  ask  that  you  in- 
crease the  complement  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Police  by  300  men  so  that  they  can 
continue  and  expand  the  wars  on  crime  and 
highway  death. 

You  will  be  asked  to  provide  for  improved 
penal  institutions  and  modernized  penal 
laws,  so  that  Pennsylvania  can  better  pro- 
tect her  citizens  from  the  repetition  of  vicious 
crimes. 

Our  present  penal  Institutions  are  actually 
far  too  costly  and  in  many  cases  are  not  the 
best  means  for  doing  the  Job  for  which  they 
are  Intended. 


At  the  same  time,  you  will  be  called  upon 
to  provide  more  adequate  sui>ervlsion  of 
prisoners  on  probation  and  parole. 

And,  a  new  banking  coda  will  be  put  be- 
fore you  to  protect  the  public  and  to  more 
adeqiiately  allow  our  banka  to  assist  In  the 
continued  growth  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Finally,  I  direct  your  attention  to  our 
needs  in  the  field  of  industrial  development. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  of  course,  everything 
we  have  talked  about  so  far  will  benefit  In- 
dtistrial  development.  Progress  In  educa- 
tion. In  human  services,  in  government  re- 
form in  all  the  rest,  means  progress  in  the 
creation  of  Jobs,  of  prosperity,  of  a  full  and 
bq^ming  Pennsylvania  economy. 

To  further  help  us  along  the  road  to  these 
goals,  however,  I  have  furtjher  specific  pro- 
posals. 

Our  return  to  prosperity  has  been  so  strik- 
ing that  it  is  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion to  ask  you  this  year  to  amend  the 
Pennsylvania  industrial  development  author- 
ity law  to  permit  continued  participation  of 
PIDA  in  the  development  of  counties  below 
the  presently  specified  unemployment  rate 
of  6  percent. 

Several  counties  have  already  become  in- 
eligible for  further  PIDA  loans  under  current 
law.  If  present  economic  conditions  con- 
tinue many  more  will  soon  follow.  Indeed 
there  is  a  real  possibility  that  at  our  present 
rate  of  progress,  even  areas  of  long-term  \m- 
employment,  such  as  Lackawanna.  Luzerne. 
Schuylkill,  and  Fayette  Counties,  will,  In  the 
near  future,  be  Ineligible  for  further  PIDA 
loans  tmder  the  present  law. 

PIDA  has  proven  an  invaluable  tool  in  oiu- 
fight  for  industrial  growth  In  Pennsylvania. 
We  do  not  wish  It  be  phased  out  of  existence 
by  our  economic  progress. 

We  win  further  recommend  to  you  that 
the  county  of  Philadelphia  for  the  first  time 
be  made  eligible  for  PIDA  toans. 

To  help  give  unemployed  workers  the 
skills  they  need  to  find  jobs  in  a  swiftly 
changing  economy,  we  will  request  an  appro- 
priation of  $6.5  million  for  manpower  re- 
training. 

And,  it  Is  with  considerable  satisfaction 
that  for  the  second  time  in  as  many  years  we 
can  ask  you  to  Increase  the  maximum  bene- 
fits paid  under  Pennsylvania's  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law. 

The  condition  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation fund  itself  is  now  sound  and  vigor- 
ous, able  to  provide  protection  for  the  un- 
employed in  good  times  or  bad. 

Its  new  strength  enables  me  to  recommend 
that  maximum  weekly  benefits  be  increased 
to  $50 — a  figure  that  Is  matched  by  only 
three  other  States.  And.  I  also  recommend 
an  accompanying  increase  in  maximum  bene- 
fits paid  under  our  workman's  compensation 
law. 

So,  there  you  have  it.  The  highlights  of 
what  can  surely  be  another  year  of  outstand- 
ing progress  In  Pennsylvania. 

The  Issue  before  us  is  etill  the  issue  of 
achieving  greatness. 

Greatness  for  a  Pennsylvania  wliere  young 
people  are  well  educated,  the  needy  well  pro- 
vided for,  the  sick  well  cared  for,  the  people 
of  whatever  circumstances  given  a  chance  at 
a  full  share  of  a  better  life. 

The  program  I  have  outlined  for  you  today 
is  ambitious,  but  It  Is  realistic.  Our  eyes 
are  on  the  stars,  but  our  feet  are  on  the 
ground. 

And  now  we  need  to  help  each  other  to 
make  It  possible.  Democrats,  Republicans; 
whites,  Negroes;  city  dwellers,  subiu-banltes, 
residents  of  rural  areas  and  small  towns; 
Protestants,  Catholics,  Jews — we  are  all  those 
things.  And  each  of  us  can,  if  he  chooses, 
during  the  next  year  purtue  only  his  own 
interest,  and  the  interests  of  those  most  like 
himself. 

But  all  of  us  are  one  thing  more.  We  are 
Pennsylvanians.  And  we  can,  if  we  choose, 
be  guided  in  the  months  ahead  by  the  stand- 
ard:  "What  is  best  for  Pennsylvania?" 


If  that  is  our  course,  the  work  will  go  well, 
the  rewards  will  be  good.  Prosperity  will 
floxurish  in  our  land,  and  the  coming  years 
will  be  remembered  by  our  children  and  our 
descendants  yet  unborn  as  a  new  time  of 
greatness  for  Pennsylvania. 


Cortland's  Story  of  Saccess  in  Attracting 
New  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

.     oy    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  iIdUSE  of.  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  6, 1965 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  an 
article  from  the  October  1964  Issue  of  the 
Industrial  Bulletin  of  New  York  State 
written  by  Mr.  Joseph  Albino,  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.,  on  the  remarkable  success  of 
the  city  of  Cortland,  N.Y.,  in  my  district. 
in  promoting  a  vigorous  and  expanding 
economy. 

The  article  follows : 
Cortland's       Success       Story — CoMMUNrrv 

Epfohts      To      Attract      Industry      Pay 

DrvmENDS  IN  Jobs 

(By  Joseph  Albino) 

"Success  breeds  success,"  says  Morris  Nosf 
president  of  the  Cortland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Cortland  County  Develop- 
ment Co..  Inc.  Mr.  Noss,  not  minding  the 
cliche,  points  out  that  Cortland,  alter  break- 
ing a  variety  of  smalltown  records  during 
the  late  1950's,  at  the  same  time  planted  the 
seeds  for  future  Industrial  development;  now 
the  community  is  reaping  a  rich  harvest  as 
new  and  vigorous  Industry  continues  to 
knock  at  her  door. 

In  1956,  the  Cortland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce enlisted  225  new  members;  this  w.''.'^ 
the  trigger  for  subsequent  moves  which 
ultimately  spelled  success  for  the  Cortland 
area. 

The  chamber  of  conunerce  membershiji 
agreed  that  most  citizens  of  the  community 
did  not  realize : 

Present  industries  were  housed  In  obsolete 
buildings,  and  were  using  outdated  method^ 
of  production; 

Twenty  percent  of  the  working  populatior. 
of  6,000  (20,000  total  population)  were  leav- 
ing the  city  each  day  to  work  outside  the 
community;  and 

Young  people  upon  graduation  from  either 
high  school  or  college  were  seeking  job  op- 
portunities elsewhere. 

Success  manifested  Itself  in  attraction  r : 
several  new  industries,  and  retention  of  f ' 
least  one  firm  which  had  plans  to  leave 
the  Cortland  area.  In  each  Instance  every 
problem — from  negotiations  over  land  pur- 
chases to  Installation  of  sewer  lines — wcs 
ironed  out;  cooperation  In  solving  the  prob- 
lems was  forthcoming  from  the  town  ar.d 
city  government,  civic  groups,  and  represent- 
atives of  State  government. 

At  the  end  of  1956,  Cortland  got  its  first 
break.  The  New  York  State  Commerce  De- 
partment Informed  them  that  the  Trinity 
Equipment  Corp.  of  Roselle  Park,  N.J.,  WJis 
considering  the  establishment  of  a  plant  in 
New  York  State.  The  Trinity  Co.  inviteU 
Mr.  Noss  and  three  others  from  the  chamber 
to  "sell"  Cortland  to  them  as  an  Industrial 
site;  only  then  did  the  chamber  official.'! 
realize  they  were  not  chartered  to  buy,  sel!. 
or  rent  real  estate,  supply  or  loan  money. 
An  emergency  board  meeting  was  held  and 
the  Cortland  County  Development  Co.,  Inc., 
was  formed  and  chartered  within  24  hours. 
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The  Cortland  County  Development  Co. 
pledged  to  the  Trinity  Equipment  Corp.,  now 
known  as  the  Pall  Trinity  Micro  Corp.,  to 
raise  $200,000  and  to  build  a  40,000-square- 
foot  factory  to  Trinity's  specifications. 
Trinity  was  to  add  $100,000  and  take  the  fac- 
tory on  a  lease-option  basis.  A  site  of  15 
acres,  on  a  railroad,  just  outside  the  city,  was 
selected. 

To  obtain  the  capital  needed  to  keep  their 
promise,  the  development  group  sold  stock. 
Everyone  in  the  community  pitched  In.  The 
citizens,  Including  many  union  members,  the 
local  industries,  afid  even  the  churches 
bought  stock.  All  told.  550  stockholders 
acquired  from  1  to  100  shares  at  $50  each. 

The  New  York  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  ran 
a  high  pressure  gas  line  to  the  site.  Cortland 
County  constructed  a  water  line  from  the 
city  line  to  the  site.  Ground  was  broken  in 
May  1957.  Trinity  presently  employs  145,  all 
working  in  Jobs  created  since  1957. 

Recalling  the  activities  of  the  late  1950's, 
P.  S.  Lehlbach,  secretary  of  Pall  Trinity  Micro 
Corp.,  notes:  "In  1956  George  R.  Peeley, 
founder  and  president  of  Trinity,  and  now 
vice  president  in  charge  of  marketing  for 
the  Pall  Co.,  spent  a  weekend  in  Cortland 
and  was  favorably  impressed.  . 

"In  September  of  that  same  year,  a  team 
of  eight,  including  myself,  spent  a  week  on  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  Cortland  area. 
We  had  people  look  Into  the  "living"  part  of 
the  community,  including  schools,  housing, 
and  recreation  facilities.  Others  Investi- 
gated the  business  side  of  the  community 

labor  supply,  avaUabllity  of  materials  and 
services,  and  transportation.  Each  member 
of  the  survey  team  submitted  a  rating  report 
to  Mr.  Feeley. 

"As  a  result  of  composite  thinking  on  the 
part  of  the  team,  the  decision  was  made  to 
consider  Cortland  as  a  new  location  where 
we  would  manufacture  dehumidifiers, 
thermawells,  thermacouples.  and  dry  air  and 
gas  systems." 

Next:  the  Cortland  Carey  Co.  Cortland 
Carey,  now  employing  300,  was  going  to  move 
to  a  community  In  South  Carolina  because 
"nothing  had  been  done  for  them."  They 
were  "caught"  the  day  they  were  leaving. 
The  development  agency  helped  them  con- 
struct a  new  30,000-square-foot  factory  right 
across  from  Trinity. 

Officials  of  the  development  company 
learned  early  that  they  not  only  had  to 
introduce  new  industry  to  the  community 
but  also  had  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  in- 
dustry already  in  the  Cortland  area.  They've 
handled  both  tasks  well. 

Chester  Wlckwire,  president  of  Wlckwire 
Bros.,  Inc.,  says:  "We  unofficially  received 
help  from  the  development  company  in  ob- 
taining a  loan  needed  to  purchase  a  new 
steel-making  machine  •  •  •.  My  personal 
viewpoint  about  keeping  Industry  In  a  com- 
munity Is  that  Industry  needs  help  and 
should  be  represented  by  local,  as  well  as 
State  groups." 

The  year  1960  was  a  big  one  for  Cortland. 
"In  1960  we  learned  through  a  real  estate 
rgent  that  the  Smlth-Corona-Marchant  Corp. 
was  going  to  move  their  Syracuse  opera- 
tion," recalls  Mr.  Noss.  it's  important 
to  realize  that  the  Smith-Corona  people  had 
been  In  the  Cortland  area  for  the  past  50 
years.  Tliey  had  a  plant  on  Huntington 
Street  where  they  employed  750  people.  They 
also  had  a  plant  at  Groton  which,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  has  always  been  con- 
sidered part  of  Cortland  even  though  It's 
12  miles  west.  Fifteen  hundred  were  em- 
ployed at  Groton.  And,  of  course,  their  big- 
gest operation,  including  offices  and  engi- 
neering, was  located  In  Syr.ncuse. 

The  Syracuse  plant  w.is  considered  ob- 
solete. And  the  company  w.^s  to  lose  part 
of  its  land  when  the  Interstate  Highway, 
Route  81,  went  through  Syracuse.  Moreover, 
Smith-Corona  had  a  goixl  record  of  employ- 
ment in  the  Cortland  area.    Tliey  liked  the 


airport  site  and  queried  the  Cortland  officials 
about  buying  this  for  a  factory  site.  Tlie 
common  council  elected  not  to  sell  the 
municipal  airport  site,  but  turned  the  In- 
quiry over  to  the  development  corporation. 

Albert  HaskeU,  Jr.,  first  president  of  the 
development  agency,  recalls:  "SCM  handed 
us  a  big  order.  They  wanted  a  100-acre  site 
at  a  rea^nable  price  and  In  a  place  where 
their  buildings  could  be  seen  for  advertising 
purposes.  They  also  wanted  water  for  proc- 
essing, heavy  electric  power  lines,  gas,  and 
sewer  lines. 

"It  was  a  difficult  order  to  fill,  but  we 
worked  hard  at  this  and  got  for  them  a  600- 
acre  site  (a  dairy  farm)  on  Route  13,  just 
beyond  the  Trinity  and  Carey  factories,  with 
land  on  both  «ldes  of  the  major  highway. 
Half  of  the  land  was  flat  gravel  which  is 
highly  satisfactory  for  industrial  ptirposes." 

The  development  company  oflfered  to  ob- 
tain the  site  for  Smlth-Corona-Marchant  at 
a  price  not  to  exceed  $250,000.  The  agency 
also  committed  itself  to  water,  sewer,  gas, 
and  electricity  according  to  SCM's  specifica- 
tions. 

In  committing  Itself  to  water,  the  develop- 
ment company  assiuned  that  a  water  line 
could  be  continued  from  the  line  which 
brought  water  to  the  Trinity  Co.  This  was 
true.  However,  it  was  later  learned  that  be- 
cause the  site  was  outside  the  established 
water  district,  the  agency  would  have  to  pay 
for  extending  the  water  line  to  the  site.  This 
they  did  at  a  cost  of  $9,000.  It  was  little 
enough  to  spend  to  get  Smith-Corona. 

While  SCM  and  the  development  agency 
were  working  on  that  project,  the  State 
Teacher's  College  at  Cortland  was  experienc- 
ing a  phase  of  rapid  development;  and,  the 
residential  or  west  end  of  the  city  was  grow- 
ing rapidly.  Because  the  present  line  was 
not  adequate  to  handle  the  needs  of  the  ex- 
panded college,  the  burgeorUng  residential 
subiu-ban  areas,  and  the  SCM  plant  as  well, 
a  proposition  was  brought  before  the  com- 
mon council  to  construct  a  new,  and  fully 
adequate,  sewer  line. 

To  do  this,  the  city  ran,  at  a  cost  of  $200.- 
000,  2  miles  of  24-lnch  sewer  line  from  the 
sewerage  disposal  plant  at  the  east  end  of  the 
city,  right  down  the  center  of  Main  Street, 
to  the  western  twundary  of  Cortland.  Here, 
the  town  of  Cortlandvllle  established  a  sewer 
district  and  contracted  with  the  city  to 
process  the  sewerage  develoi>ed  in  the  SCM 
area.  The  town  then,  at  Its  own  cost,  ran 
a  1-mlle  sewer  line  from  the  city  boundary 
to  the  factory  site.  Cooperation,  to  say  the 
least,  was  not  lacking. 

The  SMC  Corp.  built  a  170.000-square- 
foot  factory  on  the  factory  site.  Three 
hundred  acres  of  the  site  were  turned  over 
for  further  industrial  development.  Prior 
to  1960,  SCM  ertiployed  2,200  In  the  Cortland- 
Groton  area.  They  now  employ  3,500-4,000  In 
their  three  plants. 

In  1962,  Cortland  scored  again. 

Oiie  of  the  best  established  industries  In 
Cortland  for  the  past  25  years  was  the 
Thompson  Boat  Co.  Cluis  Craft,  a  leading 
national  boat  manufacturer,  purchased 
Thompson  in  1961.  This  set  the  stage  for 
developments  which  led  to  securing  an  ex- 
panding Industry,  and  Jobs  for  Cortland 
residents. 

Shortly  afterward,  the  president  of 
Thompson,  who  remained  as  a  top  execu- 
tive with  Chris  Craft,  told  the  Cortland 
developers  that  Chris  Craft  was  planning  to 
establish  a  fiber  glass  boat  division.  Chris 
Craft  had  12  other  plants  in  the  East,  in 
addition  to  Thompson,  and  each  plant 
wanted  the  fiber  glass  division  as  part  ot 
its  overaU  operation. 

The  Cortland  agency  also  learned  that 
Chris  CT&tt  had  received  an  offer  from  a 
Pennsylvania  community,  which  (^ered  a 
good  plant  as  well  as  a  lai^e  pool  of  skiUed 
labor.  , 

But  Chris  Craft  stayed  with  Cortland. 
The  firm  was  impressed  by  the  record  of 


stability  of  employment  in  the  Thompson 
plant,  and  considered  Cortland  ideally  lo- 
cated from  the  viewpoint  of  transportation. 
After  all,  Cortland  was  located  near  a  future 
interstate  highway.  It  was  service  by  two 
railroads;  and  waajn  relatively  close  prox- 
imity to  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Finger  Lakes, 
and  the  eastern  seaboard. 

According  to  Jim  Yaman,  who  served  for 
2  years  on  the  development  company's 
board,  "We  thoroughly  Investigated  20  sites 
in  and  around  Cortland  to  find  land  that  met 
their  requirements. 

"The  site  we  finally  decided  upon  com- 
prised 46  acres  in  close  proximity  to  Inter- 
state Highway  Route  81  and  only  a  quarter 
mUe  from  the  big  highway  Interchange 
which  provided  the  highway  access  needed." 

Mr.  Noss  says,  "In  the  meantime.  Chris 
Craft  said  they  would  take  the  site  if  we 
could  get  it  at  a  reasonable  price.  They 
quoted  a  price  of  $1,000  per  acre. 

"NegoUation  was  difficult.  The  farmer 
whose  land  we  needed  was  hesitant  about 
selling  because  he  expected  the  new  Route  81 
to  take  a  big  chunk  of  his  land,  and  he 
wasn't  sure  how  much  he  would  have  left 
for  farming.  Ovu-  time  was  limited.  Chris 
Craft  felt  they  had  to  be  in  operation  by 
the  first  of  the  year  to  meet  1963  demands 
for  boats." 

PinaUy,  the  developnneat  agency  put 
through  an  urgent  oall  to  the  New  York 
State  Commeroe  Department  asking  assist- 
anoe  to  expedite  plans  by  the  State  public 
works  department  and  a  monetary  settle- 
ment with  the  fanner  ^^loee  land  was  needed. 

Within  3  days  public  works  depeu-tment 
representatives  were  in  Cortland.  When  they 
left,  the  f€inner  was  agreeeible  to  talking  price 
with  the  development  ocxporation,  and  the 
land  was  optioned  and  sold  to  Chris  Craft. 
Again,  ooopera,tlon — this  time  by  State  of- 
ficials— was  the  major  Ingredient  in  the  plan 
to  retain  Chris  Oraft. 

Deadlines  for  construction  of  Chris  Craft's 
faculties  were  met  with  time  to  spare. 

What  has  been  the  eflfect  upon  employ- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  development  com- 
pany's efforts  to  bring  new  industry  into  the 
Cortland  area? 

Aooording  to  the  State  labor  department's 
employment  service,  "As  of  July  1,  1964,  1,415 
persons  were  employed  In  the  three  plants 
which  were  located  in  Cortland  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  agency.  Obviously,  the  Impact 
these  firms  have  had  on  our  manufacturing 
work  force  has  been  great. 

"During  the  1950-1960  period  several  major 
firms  were  gradually  reducing  their  work 
forces.  Losses  were  noted  at  Wlckwire 
Brothers  and  the  Brewer- Tlchner  Corp.  to 
name  two  significant  firms.  Cortland  also 
was  hit  by  the  loss  of  a  few  industrial  con- 
cerns during  the  past  several  years.  Some 
of  these  losses  were  offset  by  increases  in  the 
work  forces  of  other  firms  but  the  net  loss 
was  about  700  jobs  in  manufacturing  during 
the  period.  Fortunately,  with  the  addition 
of  nearly  1,500  jobs,  at  the  present  time  there 
la  a  net  Increase  of  approximately  800  Jobs 
rather  than  a  loss  of  700  Jobs." 

And,  says  Prank  Lorenzo,  president  of  Local 
2371,  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO,  "There's  no  question  about  It.  The  de- 
velopment agency  has  immensely  impnovetl 
the  employment  situation.  For  many  year's 
we've  had  a  low  labor  rate.  All  this  Is  chang- 
ing. In  recent  years,  we've  made  great 
strides." 

In  the  view  of  Geno  Patriarco,  president  of 
Local  68.  United  Auto  Workers,  APL-CIO, 
"More  money  is  being  made  and  more  money 
Is  being  speint.  Jobs  have  become  more  com- 
petitive and,  as  a  result,  wages  and  benefits 
have  Increased." 

Mr.  HaskeU  attributes  Cortland's  growth 
to  a  stabUity  of  labor,  an  abundance  of  nat- 
ural rsources,  and  transportation;  he  also 
believes  Industry  mtist  be  offered  a  wcU 
balanced   oooununity  with  pleasant  living 
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conditions  and  good  recreatlona.1  facilities, 
plus  excellent  schools  at  all  levels. 

Mr.  Yamaa  adds,  "Industry  also  wants  the 
feeling  It  is  wanted.  If  the  slightest  amoiint 
of  'oold-shouldemees'  Is  shown,  the  Indus- 
trial representative  will  quickly  lose  Interest. 
The  industry  of  today,  as  was  the  case  In  the 
pest,  wants  to  become  pert  of  the  com- 
munity. It  wants  to  be  accepted  100  per- 
cent." 

In  Cortland  they  are;  and  this,  combined 
with  everything  else  the  cammunity  and  Ita 
leaders  offer,  explains  Cortland's  growth. 


Soath  Bend  Tribute  Praises  Indiana's 
Governor,  Matthew  E.  Welsh 


Abbott  Laboratories  Awarded  200,000th 
Design  Patent  for  Sacaryl  Dispenser 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6, 1965 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  real  pride  that  I  report  to  you  and 
to  the  Members  of  the  House,  the  distinct 
honor  which  has  come  to  Abbott  Lab- 
oratories, of  North  Chicago,  111.,  one  of 
our  great  pharmaceutical  manufacturers, 
and  to  two  of  its  brilliant  inventors, 
Howard  Richards  and  Jack  Williams,  of 
Waukegan,  111. 

Abbott  Laboratories  and  these  two  in- 
ventors received  the  200,000th  design 
patent  from  the  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
Edward  J.  Brenner,  at  ceremonies  held 
in  Commissioner  Brenner's  office  on 
Tuesday,  January  5,  1965. 

The  patented  article  consists  of  a  dis- 
pensing container  for  Sucaryl,  a  low- 
calorie  sweetening  tablet,  one  of  the 
many  useful  products  of  Abbott  Labora- 
tories. 

In  addition  to  the  prestige  and  honor 
which  accompanies  the  awarding  of  this 
milestone  design  patent  to  Abbott  Lab- 
oratories, the  occasion  was  particularly 
significant  because  it  falls  in  the  year 
when  the  Patent  Office  is  celebrating  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  patent  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  arranging  to  send 
one  of  these  dispensing  containers  to 
each  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
containing,  of  course,  a  supply  of  Sucaryl 
tablets. 

This  example  of  the  ingenuity  and  skill 
of  Abbott  Laboratories  and  two  of  Its 
inventors,  Howard  Richards  and  Jack 
Williams,  Identifies  in  some  measure  the 
great  private  enterprise  system  which  has 
developed  In  this  Nation  and  which  con- 
tributes so  much  to  the  good  things  of 
Ufe  for  citizens  of  this  Nation  and  to 
mankind  around  the  world. 

Let  me  also  take  this  occasion  to  com- 
pliment Commissioner  Brenner  and  the 
Patent  Office  on  the  occasion  of  this 
175th  anniversary  and  to  extend  to 
George  R.  Cain,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  president  of  Abbott  Laboratories; 
Robert  L.  Niblack,  manager  of  the  com- 
pany's patent  and  trademark  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  to  the  distinguished  in- 
ventors, Howard  Richards  and  Jack  Wil- 
liams and  the  other  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  Abbott  Laboratories,  the  Na- 
tion's congratulations  on  this  award  of 
the  200.000th  design  patent  for  the  dis- 
pensing container  for  Sucaryl. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  6, 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  t»ct  of  an  edi- 
torial published  by  the  South  Bend,  Ind., 
Tribune  paying  tribute  to  the  record  of 
the  distinguished  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  the  Honorable  Matthew  E. 
Welsh. 

The  editorial,  which  appears  in  the 
January  3,  1965,  issue  of  the  Tribune, 
follows: 

Faeewell  to  a  Good  Qovernor 

In  a  few  more  days,  Indiana's  41st  Gov- 
ernor wUl  step  aside  for  a  new  chief  execu- 
tive and  a  new  State  administration. 

It  may  be  rather  early  to  do  a  completely 
objective  analysis  of  the  last  4  years  of 
Indiana  government,  but  from  this  vantage 
point  Matthew  E.  Welsh  seeme  to  \is  to  be  the 
strongest  argument  in  many  years  for  tear- 
ing up  the  constitutional  ban  on  Governors 
seeking  reelection. 

Governor  Welsh,  to  put  it  another  way.  has 
been  the  best  all-round  Governor  Indiana 
has  been  blessed  with  in  a  long,  long  time, 
in  our  view.  He  has  worked  tirelessly  for 
the  good  of  our  State,  and  with  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  puts  the  public  v.eal  ahead 
of  personal  popvilarlty. 

Perhaps  Governor  Welsh's  greatest  single 
achievement  came  early  In  his  tenure.  He 
nudged  into  existence  a  long-overdue  reor- 
ganization of  the  State  highway  department, 
putting  that  division  of  go^•e^nment  on  a 
professional  plane  which  was  badly  needed 
after  the  sad  disrepute  the  department  had 
fallen  into  during  the  preceding  administra- 
tion. Long-range  planning  for  hlgliways,  a 
spurt  of  activity  in  the  interstate  program, 
and  even  some  action  at  last  on  South  Bend's 
bypass  were  among  the  fruite  of  the  reorga- 
nization. 

In  highway  matters  and  in  other  ways, 
Governor  Welsh  became  the  first  Governor  in 
memory  to  Ignore  what  used  to  be  called 
"the  spending  line" — a  mental  boundary  at 
U.S.  40  north  of  which  it  wa*  difficult  to  see 
much  evidence  of  State  spending. 

The  outgoing  Governor  was  a  stanch 
friend  of  minorities.  He  insisted  that  the 
legislature  put  teeth  In  a  State  civil  rights 
law,  and  the  insistence  brougjit  results. 

Considering  the  economic  handicaps  un- 
der which  he  had  to  work  during  his  tenure, 
Governor  Welsh  did  a  commendable  Job  of 
continuing  the  emphasis  on  mental  health 
which  earlier  Governors  had  started.  That 
the  emphasis  today  appears  Insufncient  does 
not  mean  it  did  not  exist. 

Governor  Welsh  did  what  he  could  to  nour- 
ish and  expand  Indiana's  economy.  He 
worked  with  a  passion  for  a  Lake  Michigan 
seaport,  and  the  fact  that  the  port  is  stiU 
unbuilt  is  no  fault  of  the  outgoing 
Governor's. 

Matthew  Welsh's  greatest  single  lapse 
came  during  the  19&f  general  assembly 
when  he  abdicated  the  leadeishlp  that  many 
Hoosiers  felt  he  should  have  exercised  in 
that  tortured  winter  when  far-reaching  de- 
cisions were  being  made.  Ultimately,  he 
showed  courage  by  backing  a  sales  tax  that 
was  personally  distasteful  to  him  in  order 
to  keep  the  State  from  financial  chaos  and 
to  give  local  schools  much-needed  help  from 
the  State. 


In  the  waning  days  of  his  administration 
when  he  must  have  felt  the  temptation  to 
relax  and  let  things  slide,  Governor  Welsh 
unhesitatingly  answered  a  call  to  the  bar- 
ricades, where  he  prevented  Alabama's  racist 
Gov.  George  Wallace  from  making  a  mockery 
of  an  Indiana  primary  election. 

Matthew  E.  Welsh  was  a  good  Governor  in 
a  trying  and  historic  4  years  of  Indiana  his- 
tory. We  wish  him  well  In  whatever  he 
moves  on  to. 

Perhaps  the  best  tribute  that  can  be  paid 
to  him  is  to  acknowledge  his  administration 
as  honest  and  scandal  free.  May  all  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  Governor's  ofiBce  merit  the 
same  salute. 


Address  by  Charles  H.  Silver,  Chairman, 
at  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Alfred  E. 
Smith  Memorial  Foundation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  6, 1965 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  commend  to  all  Americans  the 
address  of  the  Honorable  Charles  H.  Sil- 
ver delivered  at  the  annual  Alfred  E. 
Smith  Memorial  Foundation  dinner. 

Mr.  Silver,  executive  assistant  to  the 
mayor  of  New  Yoi'k  City,  and  a  former 
president  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education,  has  made  an  eloquent  plea 
for  the  cause  of  education  for  all  school- 
children. I  heartily  concur  in  his  re- 
marks. 

The  address  follows: 
Address  by  Charles  H.  Silver,  Chairman,  at 

THE    Annual    Dinner    of   the   Alfred    E. 

SMiTii  Memorial  Foundation 

We  have  come  together  to  refresh  the 
cherished  memory  of  a  great  American  who 
walked  proudly  with  his  fellow  men  end 
humbly  witli  his  God. 

Time  has  sharpened  our  vision  of  the 
bigotry  he  fought.  The  perspective  of  his- 
tory magnifies  the  victories  he  won — even  in 
defeat — and  we  know  today  that  the  "Happy 
Warrior"  waged  his  crusades  against  Igno- 
rance and  hate  for  the  sake  of  all  humanity. 

I  greet  you  on  behalf  of  this  foundation 
named  for  that  noble  symbol  of  all  that  our 
Nation  can  mean — Alfred  E.  Smith. 

If  the  21  years  that  we  have  gathered  as 
members  of  this  devoted  fellowship  brought 
their  share  of  shock  and  surprise  In  world 
affairs,  they  have  also  carried  some  portion 
of  comfort. 

We  have  seen  human  genius  reach  Its  most 
diabolic  expression  in  the  development  of 
instruments  for  mass  destruction.  We  have 
watched  the  rise  of  unimagined  evil  in  many 
corners  of  the  earth.  We  witnessed  the 
ravages  of  a  war  that  wiped  out  hundreds 
of  thousands.  We  saw  the  slaughter  of  6 
million  innocents  in  the  concentration  camps 
of  the  Nazi   nightmare. 

And  right  here  at  home,  not  many  days 
ago — not  many  miles  away — not  across  a 
shrinking  sea  or  even  just  outside  our  door- 
step, but  in  the  heart  of  a  so-called  civilized 
community,  we  g.ized  in  horror  at  the  bullet- 
scarred  and  mangled  bodies  of  three  young 
men  whose  only  crime  was  their  hopeless, 
heroic  defense  of  the  rights  of  other  men. 

The  world  has.  indeed,  rolled  through 
blood  and  blackness,  bitterness  and  shame. 

And  yet — and  yet  those  same  years  have 
brought  the  most  amazing  blessings  of  sci- 


ence. Wonder  drugs  luive  leng^ened  our 
span  of  life  by  almost  two  decades.  New 
soiirces  of  energy  have  sbortened  the  work- 
ing day,  expanding  man's  hours  for  leisure 
and  recreation. 

We  have  won  more  time  and  opportunity  to 
cultivate  our  gardens — and  It  would  be  tragic 
if  nothing  could  grow  there  because  they 
must  be  dug  up  for  bomb  shelters. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  the  front  pages  bristled 
with  rumors  of  an  even  bigger  superweapon. 
Now,  It  began  to  appear  that  the  individual 
in  Moscow  was  not  going  to  bury  us  after 
all.  This  newest  doomsday  device  would  be 
so  definitely  thorough  that  nothing  would 
remain  to  bury — and  no  place  left  to  dig  a 
grave.  This  was  the  weapon  to  end  all  wars — 
indeed  to  end  everything  that  we  hold  dear. 

But  they  forget  one  thing.  We,  too,  are 
rapidly  developing  an  enormously  effective 
weapon  of  our  own.  And  I  do  not  refer  to 
our  leadership  In  armaments.  Thank  God, 
we  have  that,  too — and  despite  the  whine  of 
the  appeaser  and  the  din  of  the  extremist — 
America — in  her  mUllons — in  her  hope  and 
strength  and  faith  In  democracy — stands 
ready  and  keeps  her  guard  up  against  any 
emergency  and  any  enemy. 

Yet  our  coiirage  and  our  military  prepared- 
ness are  not  the  greatest  weapon  we  are 
fashioning. 

The  fortress  which  will  turn  back  the  tides 
of  hate  and  fear  to  safeguard  our  future  Is 
being  forged  In  our  schools.  That  La  where 
our  Intellectual  muscles  are  being  made  ready 
for  the  test  that  may  come  tomorrow. 

Perhaps  we  were  caught  napping  yesterday 
or  the  day  before.  We  still  remember  the 
shock  of  that  first  alien  satellite  to  saU  into'' 
outer  space.  To  some  it  seemed  the  end  of 
America's  supremacy.  It  was  only  the 
beginning. 

We  saw  a  new  light  and  challenge  In  the 
sky,  and  it  rocked  us  to  our  heels.  But  It 
gave  us  a  firm  sense  of  direction,  a  fresh 
grip  on  reality. 

We  realized  that  nothing  less  than  the  sur- 
vival of  mankind  was  truly  now  at  stake; 
that  the  destruction  of  civilization  was  not 
Just  a  glib  phra.se  In  a  speech,  but  a  real,  per- 
haps even  a  near,  j>osslbllity.  And  It  became 
evident  that  the  chief  function  of  foreign 
policy,  of  world  unity,  of  national  conscience 
and,  primarUy  of  education.  Is  to  save  hu- 
manity from  self-destruction. 

On  every  hand,  we  embarked  upon  an  In- 
tensive reevaluatlon  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. We  gained  a  new  awareness  of  the 
meaning  of  instruction,  as  opposed  to  de- 
struction. We  learned  to  respect  our  edu- 
cators and  to  recognize  the  need  of  more  and 
better  teachers,  more  and  better  schools. 

Nowhere  were  these  facts  more  apparent 
than  they  were  to  me  in  our  own  New  York 
City  public  school  system.  The  alarm  was 
heard  In  every  State  of  the  Union,  In  every 
town  and  village. 

And  I  know  that  it  grew  into  a  dedicated 
cause  for  a  man  In  Congress  who  had  himself 
been  a  teacher  of  history  and  was  now  In  a 
position  of  Immense  Influence  In  the  Senate 
from  which  he  was  to  rise  to  become  Vice 
President;  always  an  advocate  of  the  Ameri- 
can way,  and  today,  bearing  the  responsibili- 
ties of  crucial  events,  still  a  crusader  for  the 
common  man  and  a  champion  of  education — 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States, 

Our  perennial  and  honored  h©st  Is  like- 
wise a  leader  whose  Inspiration  and  untiring 
efforts  have  advanced  the  cause  of  education 
in  our  city  and  throughout  America.  A  lover 
of  leamtoig  for  Its  own  sake,  he  looks  upon 
knowledge  as  one  of  man's  richest  gifts  from 
his  Creator. 

The  children  of  our  community  have  al- 
ways been  uppermost  in  the  mtnd  and  heart 
of  our  cherished  friend,  that  prince  among 
the  guardians  of  faith,  his  eminence,  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman. 


The  record  by  which  Al  Smith  urged  us  to 
meastire  progress  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
educational  contribution  of  His  Eminence. 

Under  the  spoaaonhip  of  Cardinal  Si>ell- 
man,  99  new  elementary  schools  and  SO  new 
high  schools  have  been  opened.  M&nj  exist- 
ing schools  have  been  replaced  by  new  struc- 
tures, and  others  have  been  modernized  and 
expanded.  These  are  all  In  addition  to  the 
many  hospitals,  homes,  nursing  schools,  and 
institutions  of  higher  learning  dedicated  by 
His  E^minence. 

This  year,  the  Catholic  parochial  school 
system  In  the  archdiocese  of  New  York  pro- 
vides Instruction  for  more  than  a  quarter 
million  students  In  431  structures. 

The  greatest  benefit  to  the  conununity,  of 
co\irse.  comes  from  the  added  emphasis  that 
these  schools  give  to  moral  and  spiritual 
values.  In  our  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Jewish  schools  there  Is  still  complete  free- 
dom to  speak  God's  name,  to  pray  to  Him, 
and  to  walk  in  His  way. 

These  Catholic  schools  alone  represent  a 
savings  to  the  taxpayers  of  more  than  fl7S 
million  In  operating  expenses.  The  value  of 
this  vast  educational  plant  Is  over  $600  mil- 
lion. 

In  my  decade  as  president  and  member  of 
the  board  of  education,  and  during  my  many 
years  of  friendship  with  His  Eminence,  my 
respect  for  the  parochial  schools  has  con- 
stantly Increased. 

I  believe  that  the  choice  of  whether  his 
child  wUl  attend  a  public,  parochial  or  other 
private  institution  Is  the  Inherent  right  of 
every  parent. 

That  is  why,  some  3  years  ago,  I  testified 
before  the  Congress  In  behalf  of  Federal  aid 
to  all  schools. 

And  for  these  reasons,  I  will  continue  to 
lu-ge  men  of  good  faith  to  devise  every  pos- 
sible unhampered  way  for  our  Government 
to  advance  the  education  of  children  wher- 
ever they  may  study. 

It  Is  not  the  label  on  the  school  that 
matters.  The  only  thing  that  covmts  Is  what 
our  Nation  can  do  for  the  child — and.  In 
ovir  democracy,  that  must  come  to  mean 
every  child. 

Among  our  honored  guests  are  many  men 
of  good  will,  with  sincere  love  for  the  young, 
with  the  fullest  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
education  In  our  efforts  to  sustain  a  free 
nation  and  a  free  world.  Let  us  trust  that 
from  such  men  as  these  will  come  the  in- 
spiration and  the  action  that  will  build  ever 
stronger  bridges  of  understanding  and 
knowledge  among  men  and  nations. 

We  must  brighten  the  way  toward  peace 
and  brotherhood"  with  the  small  but  steady 
candles  of  wisdom  that  our  Maker  has  lighted 
in  the  heart  of  every  man. 

They  can  become  a  beacon  that  wUl  ban- 
ish the  darkness  and  confusion  that  sur- 
rounds us  and  blaze  the  path  to  a  better 
day. 

God  wUUng,  firm  In  our  love  of  freedom, 
we  shall  find  the  strength  and  the  way  to 
accomplish  otir  great  tasks. 

Let  this  be  our  watchword:  The  nation 
that  builds  its  schools,  builds  Its  future. 


Open  Letter  on  Poverty  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6, 1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
unusual  commentary  on  the  President's 
antlpoverty  program  was  included  in  an 


open  letter,  intended  for  the  White 
House,  published  by  the  Prairie  Parmer 
on  November  7.  Here  it  is: 

POXTON  COtTNTT,  iND. 

I  don't  want  to  be  a  mmionalre.  I  dont 
want  to  earn  910,000  a  year;  or  even  $5,000. 
I  Jvist  want  to  be  allowed  to  be  me.  I  want 
a  yardful  of  dogs,  cats,  and  kids,  wie  hu- 
man kind.  I  want  a  black  and  wmte  cow, 
some  sows  and  pigs,  a  vegetable  garden,  and 
a  posy  patch.  I  want  a  sketchbook,  draw- 
ing pencils,  bare  feet,  faded  sweatshirt,  and 
a  braided  ponytaU.  I  am  rich  In  spirit.  God 
takes  care  of  me,  not  any  Government  agen- 
cy. You  will  find  that  the  poor,  the  little 
fellows,  win  always  be  with  us.  You  can't 
legislate  us  oul^ref  existence.  We're  here 
to  stay.  7 

'  PS. 


Calendar  of  Events  at  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  4. 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcord,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  of  events  at  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art: 

National     Gaixert    or    Aht — C&lekdax    or 
Events,  Januabt  196S 

Gallery  hours:  Weekdays  10  ajn.  to  5  pjn. 
Sundays  2  p.m,  to  10  p,m.  Admission  Is  free 
to  the  gaUery  and  to- all  p»-ograins  scheduled. 

Collections:  Paintings  and  sculpture  from 
the  Andrew  Mellon,  Samuel  H.  Kress.  Wlde- 
ner,  and  Chester  Dale  coUectlons,  with  gifts 
from  other  donors,  are  on  the  main  floor. 
The  Garblsch  American  primitive  paintings, 
Kress  Renaissance  bronzes,  and  Wldener  dec- 
orative arts  are  on  the  ground  floor. 

New  exhibition:  The  American  watercolor 
drawings  of  John  White  (1577-90).  Cen- 
tral gallery,  January  30  through  February 
22. 

New  publication:  Catalog.  "The  Water- 
color  Drawings  of  John  White,"  from  the 
British  Museum:  54  pages,  10  by  7<^ 
Inches;  Introduction  by  Paul  H.  Hulton,  as- 
sistant keeper  of  prints  and  drawings,  the 
British  Museum;  with  1  color  plate  and  40 
halftone  Illustrations;  $2  postpaid. 

New  reproductions:  Color  collotype  re- 
productions. Joos  van  Cleve,  "Jorls  W,  Veze- 
ler,"  23%  by  16%  Inches,  $12;  "Margaretha 
Boghe,  Wife  of  Jorls  W.  Vezeler,"  23  >4  by  17 
Inches,  $12;  Botticelli,  "Madonna  and  ChU4 
With  Angels,"  30^  by  20y2  Inches.  $18; 
postpaid. 

Radio  picture  of  the  week :  Color  reproduc- 
tions by  subscription  allow  you  to  follow  the 
picture  of  the  week  discussion  on  the  radio 
each  Sunday  night.  Reproduction  11  by  14 
Inches,  together  with  short  texts,  will 
be  mailed  monthly.  Series  for  January  and 
February,  $2.25  postpaid. 

Holidays:  On  New  Year's  Day  the  gallery 
will  be  closed. 

LecTour :  A  radio  lecture  device  Is  Installed 
In  30  .  exhibition  galleries.  Talks,  runmng 
continuously,  cover  most  of  the  periods  of  art 
represented  by  the  collections.  A  visitor  may 
rent  a  small  receiving  set  for  25  cents  to  use 
in  hearing  these  LecTour  broadcasts. 

Cafeteria:  Open  to  the  public  Monday 
through  Saturday,  11  ajn.  to  4  pjn.  Sunday. 
4  to  7  p.my- 
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MONDAY,   DZCEMBEB   it,  THKOT7GH   ST7NDAT 
JANUAST   S 

Painting  ot  the  week:  Cezanne.  "Hoxise  of 
Pere  Lacroix,"  (Chester  Dale  Collection)  gal- 
lery 68.  Tuesday  through  Thvirsday,  and 
Satxirday,  12  and  2;  Sunday.  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Patrons  and  their  tastes: 
Italy,  rotuna.  Tuesday  through  Thursday, 
and  Saturday,   1;   Sunday,  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection. 
Rotunda.  Monday  through  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  11  and  3;  Sunday,  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "The  Significance  of 
Seurat's  Art."  Guest  speaker:  William 
Homer,  professor  of  art  history,  Princeton 
University,  Princeton.    Lecture  hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Armenta  Adams,  pianist. 
East  garden  court,  8. 

MONDAT,  JANTTART  4,  THROUGH  SUNDAY, 
JANUARY  10 

Painting  of  the  week :  Botticelli.  "Portrait 
of  a  Youth"  (Andrew  Mellon  collection) ,  gal- 
lery 8.  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12  and  2; 
Sunday,  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "Patrons  and  Their 
Tastes:  Prance."  Rotunda,  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,  1;  Sunday.  2:30. 

Tour:  "Introduction  to  the  Collection." 
and  3;  Sunday,  6. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Mysticism  In  the  Arts  of 
the  Middle  Ages."  Guest  speaker:  James 
Snyder,  professor  of  art  history,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  Bryn  Mawr.    Lecture  hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Donald  Hefner,  oboe; 
Robert  Parrls,  harpsichord.  East  garden 
court,  8. 

All  concerts  are  broadcast  by  station 
WGMS-AM  (670)  and  PM  (103.5).  The 
Radio  Picture  of  the  Week  is  discussed  during 
the  Intermission  (about  8:40  pjn.)  followed 
by  comments  on  the  music  by  Richard  Bales, 
conductor  of  the  National  Gallery  Orchestra. 

MONDAY,  JANTJAEY  11,  THROUGH  SUNDAY, 
JANUARY  17 

Painting  of  the  week:  Masollno.  "The  An- 
nunciation" (Andrew  Mellon  colectlon), 
gallery  7,  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12 
and  2;  Sunday,  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "Patrons  and  their 
Tastes:  The  Low  Countries."  Rotunda, 
Tuesday  through  Saturday,  1;  Sunday,  2:30. 

Tour:  "Introduction  to  the  Collection." 
Rotunda,  Monday  through  Saturday,  11 
and  3;  Sunday,  6. 

Sunday  lecture:  "The  Woodcuts  of  Al- 
brecht  DUrer."  Guest  speaker:  Wolfgang 
Stechow,  professor  of  art  history,  Oberlin 
College.  Oberlin.    Lecture  hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Orches- 
tra, Richard  Bales,  conductor.  Church  of 
the  Reformation  Cantata  Choir  and  solo- 
ists. (A  concert  in  honor  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.)     East  garden  court,   8. 

MONDAY,    JANUARY    18,    THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
JANUARY    24 

On  Wednesday,  January  20,  Inauguration 
Day,  the  gallery  will  be  open,  to  visitors  but 
no  educational  services  will  be  offered. 

Painting  of  the  week:  Stuart.  "George 
Washington"  (Andrew  Mellon  collection), 
gallery  G-7  Tuesday,  Thursday  through 
Saturday,  12  and  2;  Simday.  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "Patrons  and  Their 
Tastes:  England."  Rotunda.  Tuesday. 
Thursday  through  Saturday,  1;  Sunday,  2:30. 

Tour:  "Introduction  to  the  Collection." 
Rotunda.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday 
through  Saturday,  11  and  3;  Sunday,  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "The  Rise  of  Neo-Classi- 
cism."  Guest  speaker:  Robert  Rosenbluro, 
professor  of  art  history,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. Princeton.    Lecture  hall.  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Philip  Lorenz.  pianist. 
East  garden  court  8. 

MONDAY,    JANUARY    25,   THROUGH    SUNDAY. 
JANUARY    31 

Painting  of  the  week:  Pragonard.  "A 
Young  Girl  Reading."  (Oift  of  Mrs.  Mellon 


Bruce  in  memory  of  her  father,  Andrew 
Mellon)  gallery  65.  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
day, 12  and  2;   Simday,  3:30  and  6. 

ItHir  of  the  week:  "Patr©ns  and  Their 
Tastes:  Spain."  Rotunda.  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,  1;   Sunday.  2:30. 

Tour:  "Introduction  to  the  Collection." 
Rotunda.  Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and 
3:  Sunday,  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  John  White,  artist,  guest 
speaker:  P.  H.  Hulton,  assistant  keeper  of 
prints  and  drawings,  the  British  Museiim, 
London.    Lecture  hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Predell  Lack,  violinist; 
Albert  Hirsh,  pianist.     East  garden  court,  8. 


Cole  Porter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OP   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  4. 1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
tire musical  world  and  popular  music 
lovers  everywhere  were  deeply  saddened 
by  the  recent  passing  of  one  of  America's 
greatest  musicmakers — the  illustrious 
Cole  Poxter. 

In  the  twenties  and  thirties,  creative 
musical  genius  seemed  to  be  at  its  peak. 
It  was  a  time  when  the  lovely  music  of 
Victor  Herbert,  Jerome  Kern,  Sigmund 
Romberg,  Rudolph  Priml,  Vincent  You- 
mans,  Franz  Lehar,  Oscar  Strauss,  En- 
meric  Kalman,  Richard  Rodgers,  Cole 
Porter,  and  other  colorful  writers,  was 
heard  in  Broadway  musicals  and 
throughout  the  country  and  the  world. 

There  were  countless  writers  and  lyri- 
cists in  this  period  producing  large  num- 
bers of  popular  songs  as  well  as  many 
fine  operettas  and  musical  comedies. 
The  whole  country  was  singing.  Music 
was  in  the  air  and  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Grand  opera  had  the  great 
Caruso  and  a  host  of  other  gifted  singers 
who  sang  with  such  eclat  and  impetuosity 
that  their  golden  voices  literally  made 
the  rafters  ring  and  tinkle  the  Watei-f ord 
glass  crystals  in  the  ceilings  of  the  Na- 
tion's opera  houses,  concert  halls,  and 
theaters. 

From  and  of  this  great,  talented,  dy- 
namic, music-producing,  music-loving 
generation  came  Cole  Porter.  His  was 
not  a  Horatio  Alger  career.  He  was  born 
with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth.  He 
was  one  of  Yale's  and  Harvard's  most 
famous  sons,  the  writer  of  some  of  the 
Eli's  most  rousing  football  songs. 

But  he  had  a  musical  lyre  in  his  brain, 
an  irrepresible  song  in  his  heart,  and 
Park  Avenue  lyrics  in  his  head.  Some- 
one said  he  was  the  master  of  sophisti- 
cated melody  and  urbane  lyrics  which 
was  another  way  of  saying  that  he  wrote 
love  songs  for  society  and  the  smart  set, 
but  woke  up  to  find  that  he  was  writing 
them  for  all  the  people,  thus  giving  sup- 
port to  Kipling's  premise  that  "the 
colonel's  lady  and  Rosie  O'Grady  are 
sisters  under  the  skin." 

Cole  Porter  more  than  held  his  own 
among  his  gifted  fellows,  who  were  the 
greatest  musical,  creative  artists  of  the 
New  York  and  Hollywood  studios.  To 
use  the  words  of  the  inimitable  Sv^Qde 


Nelson,  peerless  raconteur  and  musical 
savant.  Porter's  songs  were  "suave, 
sportive  and  gay,  often  profoimd  and 
always  emotional."  It  could  be  said  that 
his  words  were  definitely  on  the  emanci- 
pated side  as  measured  by  the  tear  jerk- 
ers  of  the  gay  nineties  and  the  prewar 
teens.  They  had  a  hint  of  abashed  and 
penitent  naughtiness,  as  a  boy  calling 
a  name  and  running,  but  their  piquant 
flavor  caught  the  country  and  made  Por- 
ter one  of  the  truly  top  men  in  American 
and  continental  popular  music. 

The  sentimentalized  lyrics  of  his  "An 
Old  Fashioned  Garden"  yielded  to 
"You're  So  Nice  To  Come  Home  To"  and 
the  world  was  gay,  everybody  happy. 

Cole  Porter  went  up  the  ladder  fast 
even  though  he  suffffered  quite  a  few  dis- 
appointments on  the  way  up.  But  his 
struggles  with  the  musical  entrepreneurs 
and  jealous  competitors  are  for  another 
time.  In  the  song  writing  business  of  his 
day,  unlike  today  when  aspiring  artists 
are  merely  playing  a  form  of  Russian 
roulette  against  the  "establishment."  and 
most  of  them  fall  by  the  wayside,  he 
won  his  spurs,  because  he  got  the  chance 
to  show  his  wares,  and  they  proved  fab- 
ulously marketable.  The  public  gobbled 
them  up  and  shouted  for  more. 

I  wish  I  could  more  fully  sketch  the 
life  and  works  of  this  gi'eat  man.  because 
I  think  the  American  people,  whom  he 
served  so  well,  whom  he  entertained, 
pleased  and  at  times  thrilled  and  in- 
spired, should  pause  to  recall  and  pay 
fitting  tribute  to  this  gifted  man  who 
wrote  some  of  the  greatest  popular  music 
of  this  century.  I  am  sure  that  others 
will  take  the  time  to  portray  this  appeal- 
ing story  In  its  completeness  and  its 
glory.  It  Is  a  vital  part  of  our  popular 
musical  histoi-y  and  heritage  during  the 
past  half  century. 

Porter  might  well  be  said  to  have  been 
a  prolific  writer.  Many  of  his  works 
never  came  into  real  production.  But 
many  of  them  did,  and  these  are  the 
ones  that  cheered  young  America  and 
young  Europe  and  brought  a  sparkling 
effervescence  to  the  social  life  of  our  pe- 
riod. 

Of  course,  a  man  of  this  degree  of 
genius  had  to  have  some  connection  with 
Massachusetts  and  New  England.  Born 
in  Peru,  Ind..  he  was  educated  at  famous 
Worcester  Academy  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
the  heart  of  the  Commonwealth,  so- 
called,  near  my  beloved  Third  District 
and  famous  hometown.  Clinton,  and  then 
at  Yale  where  no  doubt  the  Wiffenphoofs 
and  the  Wiffletrees  rocked  him  into  a 
sort  of  insensitivity  to  anything  weaker 
than  spiritus  frumenti.  In  this  climate 
no  doubt  his  psyche  found  solid  nom-lsh- 
ment,  and  his  wits  and  his  tastes  were 
hammered  Into  a  bon  vivante  diadem 
shedding  sparkling  musical  thoughts  In 
all  directions. 

And  then  the  frosting  on  the  cake — 
Harvard  Law  School  and  the  Harvard 
School  of  Music  where  Cole  rounded  out 
his  musical  appreciation  and  techniques, 
and  where  he  caught  a  vivid  understand- 
ing of  indifference  as  practiced  on  Bea- 
con HiU,  the  Commonwealth  Avenue  of 
his  day,  and  the  dedicated  salons  of 
Fifth  and  Park  Avenues,  where  a  dis- 
tracted hauteur  prevailed,  nor  somewhat 
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shaded  by  the  advent  of  the  nouveau 

riche. 

One  thing  Is  certain:  Cole  learned 
counterpoint  at  Harvard  and  harmony 
too,  for  his  music  exudes  the  exhllerating 
sensation  of  motion  and  soul -stirring 
quality  of  depth. 

The  Yale  "BuU  Dog  Song"  and  "Bingo 
Eli  Yale"  adorn  Porter's  composer's  rep- 
ertoire— his  first  offerings — now  standard 
college  songs. 

Porter  was  a  war  hero  In  World  War 
I  and  went  to  the  front  as  a  French 
officer  and  then  studied  music  In  Paris, 
where  he  enriched  his  knowledge  of  life 
and  absorbed  European  culture. 

Soon  thereafter  his  career  started  to 
move.  "Kitchy  Koo  of  1919."  "Green- 
wich Village  Follies,"  "Paris,"  "Wake  Up 
and  Dream."  "Fifty  Million  Frenchmen." 
"The  New  Yorkers,"  "Gay  Divorcee." 
"Anything  Goes,"  "Jubilee."  "Red,  Hot 
and  Blue."  "You  Never  Know."  "Leave 
It  To  Me,"  "DuBarry  Was  a  Lady,"  "Pan- 
ama Hattie,"  "Let's  Face  It."  "Something 
for  the  Boys."  "Mexican  Hayride,"  "The 
Seven  Lively  Arts,"  "Kiss  Me  Kate."  "Out 
of  This  World."  "Born  To  Dance."  "Rosa- 
lie." "Something  To  Shout  About." 
"Broadway  Melody."  "You'll  Never  Get 
Rich,"  followed. 

His  musicals  contained  many  songs 
everybody  came  away  humming  and 
singing  "Let's  Do  It,"  "Your'e  the  Top," 
"I  Get  a  Kick  Out  of  You."  "What  Is 
This  Thing  Called  Love,"  "Blow,  Gabriel. 
Blow,"  "You  Do  Something  To  Me,"  "Be- 
gin the  Beguine."  "You've  Got  That 
Thing,"  "Just  One  of  Those  Things," 
"Love  for  Sale,"  "It's  DeLovely,"  "Night 
and  Day,"  "I've  Got  You  Under  My  Skin," 
"Easy  To  Love."  "Anything  Goes,"  "In 
the  Still  of  the  Night."  "Rosalie."  "My 
Heart  Belongs  to  Daddy."  "Do  I  Love 
You.  Do  I,"  "You'd  Be  So  Nice  to  Come 
Home  To."  "I  Love  You."  "Don't  Pence 
Me  In."  "Old  Fashioned  Garden,"  "So  In 
Love,"  "Wunderbar."  "Always  True  to 
You  in  My  Fashion."  "True  Love,"  and 
many  others. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  leaves  a  gi-eat 
void  in  the  world.  For  he  brought  some- 
thing to  the  American  people  and  to 
mankind — something  that  brought  them 
surcease  and  joy,  that  brought  them  lift 
and  new  heart,  that  made  them  sing  and 
dance  and  live  with  verve  and  spirit. 

Surely  this  is  a  great  contribution. 
The  world  urgently  needs  more  of  It, 
but  there  will  be  no  more  Cole  Porters. 
Such  genius  is  not  welcome  in  the  music 
marts  of  this  modem  age.  It  cannot  live. 
It  never  gets  a  chance.  It  is  swept  under 
the  mat  of  the  modem  music  bund  op- 
erators. Popular  taste  and  preference  no 
longer  select  America's  songs.  That 
function  is  now  performed  by  the  "estab- 
lishment" which  keeps  a  tight  rein  on 
t!ie  kind  of  music  America  sings.  How 
long  will  the  American  people  remain 
supine  in  the  face  of  this  condition?  Will 
we  ever  have  music  like  Cole  Porter's 
aeain?  Only  the  American  people  can 
answer  this  question. 

One  of  the  best  services  that  the  people 
and  the  Congress  can  render  to  the 
memory  of  Cole  Porter  would  be  to  put 
an  end  to  the  present  shocking  perversion 
of  American  musical  tastes. 

It  will  take  the  determined  action  of 
the  people  and  the  courageous  efforts  of 


the  Congress  to  do  it  right.  But  It  should 
and  must  be  done  in  the  Int^ests  of  our 
youth  and  to  redeem  the  labor  and  con- 
tributions of  Cole  Porter  and  other  com- 
posers who  shaped  oiu-  traditional  pop- 
ular music  and  the  great  masters  who 
created  the  world's  classical  music  which 
we  love  so  much. 

Hail  and  salute  to  Cole  Porter.  He 
had  a  great  life.  He  did  a  gread  deal 
for  the  country  and  the  world,  because  he 
made  life  better  and  brighter  for  millions 
of  people. 

His  good  deeds  and  great  works  will 
long  remain  after  him.  His  melodies 
and  words  will  be  sung  and  repeated  for 
years  to  come  wherever  there  is  youth,  as 
long  as  stirred  memories  can  bring  back 
the  golden  days  of  yesteryear,  the  smil- 
ing faces  of  dear  ones  at  play,  and -the 
soft,  insinuating  strains  of  magical 
music  wafted  on  the  gentle  breeze  of  a 
moonlit  night. 

Long  live  the  music  and  the  memory  of 
the  great  Cole  Porter.  May  the  angelic 
choirs  welcome  and  cherish  him.  And 
may  he  find  eternal  peace  in  his  heaven- 
ly home. 

To  his  dear  ones,  I  extend  my  most 
sincere  and  deeply  heartfelt  sympathy 
for  the  truly  irreparable  loss  they  have 
suffered.  And  I  express  condolences  as 
as  well  to  his  close  friends,  his  esteemed 
brethren,  his  fellow  composers  of  AS- 
CAP,  and  the  American  public,  for  they 
too  have  suffered  a  great  loss  In  the 
passing  of  this  great,  gifted  man  of  song, 
Cole  Porter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  therein  a  recent, 
fine,  moving  editorial  on  Cole  Porter 
from  the  columns  of  the  widely  famed 
Boston  Herald,  which  is  timely,  heart- 
felt and  extremely  well  done,  and  also  an 
exceptionally  well  documented,  ably  and 
feelingly  written  piece  from  the  cele- 
brated Boston  Record -American  by  Bos- 
ton's outstanding  dramatic  and  music 
critic  and  columnist,  the  brilliant  Elliott 
Norton,  who  captures  precisely  the  lofty, 
courageous  spirit  of  Cole  Porter  and  his 
buoyant  personality : 

Cole  Porter 

A  Warner  Bros.,  script  writer  assigned 
to  the  task  of  preparing  a  screen  biography 
Of  Cole  Porter  in  1946  complained  to  his  su- 
periors after  combing  the  studio's  file  on  the 
songwriter:  "There's  no  strusgle — all  along 
the  line." 

In  both  the  ejconomic  and  the  artistic  sense 
the  script  mar^  was  very  nearly  right.  Cole 
Porter's  parents  were  well-to-do  and  his 
grandfather  eventually  left  him  a  mUllon 
dollars.  He  published  his  first  song  at  the 
age  of  13  and  remained  a  prolific,  facile  com- 
poser until  late  in  life. 

Lucius  Beebe  once  said  of  Porter:  "It  is 
really  the  simple  things  of  life  which  give 
pleasure  to  Mr.  Porter — half-milUon-dollar 
strings  of  pearls.  Isotta  motorcars,  cases  of 
double  bottles  of  Grand  Chambertin  "87, 
suites  at  Claridge's,  brief  trips  aboard  the 
Bremen,  a  little  grouse  shooting." 

Yet  Porter's  songs  reflected  no  dilettan- 
tism. They  were  the  work  of  a  superlative 
craftsman  distinguished  by  their  melodic 
originality  and  the  wittinese  and  worldliness 
Of  their  lyrics. 

True  Porter  fans  will  remember  him  not 
only  for  such  great  standards  as  "Begin  the 
Beguine."  "Wunderbar"  and  "Don't  Fence 
Me  In,"  but  also  for  literally  scores  of  less 
famous  but  no  less  elegant  gems,  including 


"All  Through  the  mi^t."  "Miss  Otis  Begreta~ 
and  "Ace  in  the  Hole." 

Cole  Porter,  now  dead  at  71,  was  a  glaat 
of  American  popular  music.  He  leaves  a 
bountiful  musical  legacy  to  his  country, 
men. 


Best  or  Pobtek  Written  n*  Illness 

The  b^t  of  Cole  Porter  was  Joyous,  Jubilant 
music,  reflecting  In  melody  and  In  rhythm 
the  spirit  and  essence  of  the  1920's  and 
1930's  and.  in  the  best  of  aU  his  Broad- 
way shows,  "Kiss  Me,  Kate,"  the  cocky. 
Jaunty  optimism  of  an  American  generation. 

Porter  wrote  as  he  felt.  Most  of  the  time, 
despite  many  years  of  a  brutal  and  debilitat- 
ing illness,  he  felt  good.  He  Uved  Joyously, 
celebrating  life  continuously  in  the  words 
and  miisic  he  created  for  many  musical  com- 
edies and  movies  and  In  a  great  series  of 
songs. 

As  a  young  man.  he  was  wealthy.  During 
his  adult  years  he  was  rich.  He  lived  ex- 
uberantly as  the  son  of  a  man  of  means, 
as  the  milUon-heir  of  an  opulent  uncle  and 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  and  highly 
paid  song  writers  of  the  world.  He  had 
siunptuous  homes  here  and  abroad,  serv- 
ants, cars,  yachts  when  needed,  and  enough 
rich  and  witty  friends  to  make  his  life  seem, 
at  times,  one  long  celebration. 

At  first  nights  in  Boston,  he  was  the  only 
carefree  one  among  the  creative  artists.  The 
others,  librettists  like  Howard  Lindsay  and 
RusseU  Croxise.  who  coUaborated  with  him 
on  such  shows  as  "Anything  Ooes"  and 
"Red,  Hot  and  Blue"  might  be  nervous  or 
Jittery,  or.  at  the  best,  tense.  Porter  w.is 
not. 

Even  after  the  accident  that  crippled  him 
and  which  was  ultimately  to  make  him  a  rec- 
luse, be  attended  a  premiere  In  the  highest 
of  high  spirits. 

Having  written  his  songs,  he  was  ready 
to  enjoy  the  show.  He  hobbled  down  the 
aisle  painfully,  with  alumlnvun  crutches 
clamped  to  his  arms.  Once  In  his  seat,  with 
the  cvirtaln  up  and  the  orchestra  playing, 
he  forgot  his  pain,  forgot  conventional  mod- 
esty, too.  and  even  forgot  that  he,  as  the 
most  sophisticated  showman  of  them  all, 
wouldn't  be  expected  to  laugh  at  Jokes  he' 
had  heard  many  times  before. 

He  laughed  at  every  funny  line,  applauded 
the  entrances  eind  exits  of  the  stars  he  ad- 
mired, and  his  own  music,  too.  including  the 
overture.  He  obviously  loved  the  theater. 
Its  excitement  and  his  part  in  it. 

In  the  years  between  1937  and  1958.  Cole 
Porter  ^^Tote  the  scores  of  shows  like  "Leave 
It  to  Me,"  "Kiss  Me.  Kate."  and  "Can  Can." 
and  such  songs  as  "My  Heart  Belongs  to 
Daddy."  which  made  a  star  of  Mary  Martin, 
and  "I  love  Paris  in  the  Springtime."  This 
despite  a  riding  accident  which  had  smashed 
almost  every  bone  in  his  body,  which  left 
him  a  victim  of  osteomyelitis,  and  necessi- 
tated more  than  50  separate  operations,  in 
the  last  of  which  his  right  leg  was  am- 
putated. 

The  accident  occurred  in  1937.  when  he 
was  thrown  by  a  horse,  which  then  fell  en 
him.  Although  he  seems  to  have  been  ;n 
constant  pain  night  and  day.  and  would  be 
for  most  of  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  wrote 
"Leave  It  to  Me"  within  a  year. 

To  make  it  possible  for  him  to  compose, 
his  wife  had  his  piano  Jacked  up  on  block.^; 
in  that  way.  they  could  get  his  wheelchair 
under  it. 

The  late  Moss  Hart,  who  went  around  the 
world  with  Porter  the  year  before  the  acci- 
dent to  gather  material  for  "JubUee."  re- 
ported afterward  that  for  aU  his  seeming 
llghtheartedness.  Cole  Porter  worked  hard 
at  his  music.  His  smUing  public  personality 
did  not  reflect  his  serious  Interest  In  his 
work. 

He  was  modest  In  private  conversation.  In- 
sisting that  he  could  never  teU  which  of  his 
songs  would  become  favorites.   What  he  liked 
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most  and  what  the  public  most  enjoyed 
were  not  necessarily  the  same  songs.  For 
the  popularity  oi  some  numbers,  he  gave 
credit  to  others.  "Begin  the  Begulne,"  which 
he  introduced  into"  "Jubilee"  in  Boston  after 
the  opening  night,  attracted  little  attention 
at  the  time.  He  credited  Artie  Shaw  with 
making  an  arrangement  and  a  recording 
which  converted  the  then  forgotten  song  Into 
a  universal  favorite. 

His  last  show,  "SUk  Stockings"  in  1955, 
was  not  his  best.  There  was  in  his  music 
for  that  musical  comedy  little  of  the  magic 
that  had  made  so  many  others  memorable. 
After  that,  he  lost  interest  and  lost  heart. 

In  death,  he  left  behind  a  great  many 
wonderful  songs  and  one  musical  play, 
"Kiss  Me,  Kate,"  which  ranks  with  the  best 
ever  written. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOB  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  op  Laws  or  the  UNrrED  States 

Tttle  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
and  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shaU  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  §  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 

Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations, MAPS,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630,  §  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  al|f  mate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7»4 -point  type; 
and  all  mutter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  oi  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6 V^ -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  instu-e  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 


specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Recoid  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  »nd  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  ( House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  ftom  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  Ije  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
imless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Recorp  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record.— V/hen 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  t,  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressiokal  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  Or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  HoUSes 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 


dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volvune  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  EstiTnate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Cong;ress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  lor 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  iCAssACHusxrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  7. 1965 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
William  A.  Coblenz,  the  public  affairs 
specialist  in  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  de- 
livered the  annual  Gettysburg  Address, 
November  19,  1964,  at  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
commemorating  Abraham  Lincoln's 
famous  oration  101  years  before.  The 
occasion,  known  as  Dedication  Day,  is  a 
profoundly  dignified  event  at  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  and  takes  place  yearly. 
It  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Lincoln 
Fellowship  of  Pennsylvania  and  Camp 
112,  Sons  of  Union  Veterans,  with  par- 
ticipation by  the  Lincoln  Group  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

In  an  hour  so  close  to  the  Nation's 
commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  I  think  it  altogether  fitting  to 
have  this  moving  and  brilliant  com- 
memorative speech  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Mr.  Coblenz  as  the 
principal  speaker  in  1964  succeeded  such 
notables  in  other  years  as  Gen.  Dwlght 
D.  Eisenhower,  Carl  Sandburg,  and  Gov- 
ernors Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania,  Ste- 
venson of  Illinois,  now  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations;  and  McKeldin,  of  Mary- 
land. 

The  tribute  the  Lincoln  address  elicited 
from  Mr.  Coblenz  and  others  in  these 
ceremonies,  through  the  years^  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  reflection  of  its  enormous  impact 
on  the  civilization  of  the  West,  and  Its 
unexcelled  eminence  in  the  political  liter- 
ature of  all  time.  Mr.  Coblenz  makes  the 
point  thoughtfully  that  however  great 
Lincoln's  Influence  has  been  in  the  past, 
the  potential  for  the  future  is  even 
greater. 

The  program  and  the  Coblenz  speech 
follows: 

Program:  101st  Anniversary,  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address — "Foxtr  Score  and 
Seven  Years  Ago" — 1863-1964 

(Observance  of  Dedication  Day,  November 
19,  1964,  2:30  pjn.,  National  Cemetery, 
sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Lincoln  Fellow- 
ship of  Pennsylvania  and  Camp  112,  Sons 
of  Union  Veterans) 

LINCOLN    FELLOWSHIP     LTTNCHEON,     HOTEL 
GETTYSBtmG,     12     O'CLOCK 

Master  of  ceremonies:  Hon.  William  G. 
Weaver,  mayor  of  Gettysburg,  president  of 
Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Pennsylvania. 

Speaker:  Dr.  J.  Walter  Coleman,  National 
Park  Service;  former  superintendent,  Gettys- 
burg National  Park. 

Fellowship  hour. 

Dinner  music. 

Short  concert  by  U.S.  Army  Field  Band. 
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DEDICATION    DAT    SERVICE BOLDHXS'    NATIONAL 

CEMETERY 

Introduction  of  master  of  ceremonies,  Maj. 
Chester  S.  Shriver.  Brigadier  Staff.  Sons  of 
Veterans  Reserves. 

Master  of  ceremonies,  Hon.  WUliam  O. 
Weaver,  president  of  Lincoln  Fellowship  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  National  Anthem.  U.S.  Army  Field 
Band,  Lt.  Col.  Robert  Bierly,  director. 

Color  guard.  Camp  112,  Sons  of  Union  Vet- 
erans. 

Invocation,  Rev.  Pr.  Joseph  Kealy,  St. 
Francis  Xavier  Church. 

Laying  of  memorial  wreaths.  Lincoln  Fel- 
lowship of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  J.  Walter  Cole- 
man, past  president,  Lincoln  FeUowshlp  of 
Pennsylvania;  Scxaa  of  Union  Veterans.  Dr. 
Joseph  Riley,  commander.  Gamp  112,  Sons  of 
Union  Veterans. 

Dedication  day  address.  Hon.  William  A. 
Coblenz,  Library  of  Congress. 

Music  of  the  Lincoln  era,  U.S.  Army  Field 
Band. 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  Prof.  Joseph 
Wolflnger,  English  deparUKent,  Gettysburg 
College. 

"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repfublic,"  U.S.  Army 
Field  Band. 

Benediction,  Dr.  Harry  F.  Baughman.  past 
president,  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary. 


Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Pennsylvania 

OFFICERS   and   DIRECTORS,    1964-65 

William  G.  Weaver,  president;  Joseph  Peag- 
ley,  vice  president;  C.  A.  Ledlard,  secretary; 
John  A.  MacPhall,  treasurer;  Dr.  Frederick 
S.  Klein,  historian;  MUee  H.  Keiffer,  archivist; 
and  Lawrence  Welker,  Chester  S.  Shriver, 
Kittrldge  Wing,  and  Dr.  Charles  Glatfelter. 


The   Getttsbubg   Address   101   Years   Aftee 

It  is  my  message  to  you  today  that  there 
WELs  established  here  on  American  soU  the 
living  application  of  the  greatest  moral 
values  In  the  life  of  man  since  the  dawn 
of  time. 

It  Is  my  message  to  you  today  that  the 
physical  personification  of  these  moral  values 
was  embodied  In  the  life  at  one  American, 
more  than  in  any  other. 

This  American  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  Is,  more  especially,  my  message  this 
afternoon  that  the  noblest  expression  of 
these  moral  values  took  place  101  years  ago 
on  about  this  spot  where  we  are  now  gath- 
ered, and  is  known  to  us  and  to  mankind 
as  the  Gettysburg  Address. 

Moreover,  It  Is  my  conviction  that  these 
aspirations  o(f  the  human  soul,  to  which 
Lincoln  gave  this  exquisite  restatement,  and 
which  our  FVnindlng  Fathers  brought  to  pass 
on  this  soil  four  score  and  7  years  before 
Gettysburg,  constitute  man's  greatest  contri- 
bution to  man. 

Since  then  and  right  up  to  the  present 
hour  we,  the  American  people,  have  further 
implemented  and  amplified  this  extraordi- 
nary legacy. 

As  It  Inspired  Lincoln  so  it  continues  to 
Inspire  us. 

What  Lincoln  said  here  In  2  minutes  on 
November  9,  1883,  put  this  massive  achieve- 
ment In  words  of  eternal  flame,  slow  burning, 
to  be  loved  and  spoken,  engraved  and 
dreamed  about,  commented  upon  and  sacri- 
ficed for,  to  the  end  of  time. 


In  it  Is  aU  the  meaning  of  the  history  of 
our  country. 

The  title-deeds  of  our  American  freedom: 
the  Declaration  of  Ind^>endence,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  GettyBburg 
Address,  outclass  In  their  value  to  our  every- 
day life,  all  the  glory  that  was  Greece  and 
the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

Of  course,  what  we  did  here  Is  not  all  at 
our  own  creation. 

We  were  Influenced  mlghtly,  and  derive 
our  freedoms,  from  Judaeo-Chrlstlan  and 
Greco-Roman  culture. 

The  loftiest  concepts  of  this  ocMnpoeite 
civilization  flowered  nowhere  in  the  concrete 
as  they  flowered  on  this  continent. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  reached  into  tb* 
poetry  of  Holy  Writ  and  reduced  It  to  forth- 
right law  by  which  men  govern  men. 

We  have  come  to  caU  It  the  dignity  of  the 
Individual,  and  we  protect  It  by  blunt 
statute. 

Here  on  this 'continent  we  put  an  end  to 
the  lettre  de  cachet.  No  severely  can  put 
you  In  prison  at  his  own  caprice,  wltbout 
trial. 

Here  was  an  end  to  the  ominous  knock  on 
the  door  In  the  middle  of  the  night. 

We  have  no  ex  post  facto  law. 

We  have  no  bills  of  attainder. 

We  have  trial  by  Jury. 

We  have  habeas  corpus.  . 

We  have  freedom  of  the  press. 

Freedom  of  speech. 

Freedom  of  worship. 

Freedom  of  assembly. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  put  to  practice,  not 
merely  as  a  literary  but  as  a  living  fact  of 
life,  the  eternal  truths  known  to  ma-nHnri 
since  Leviticus  and  Isaiah  and  Jesus.  They 
made  the  thunder  of  the  moral  wUl  of  man 
the  basic  commandments  of  the  law  at  the 
land.  They  made  It  Into  a  grammar  of  de- 
cency we  caU  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Bm  of  Rights. 

All  this  that  I  am  saying  now,  and  about 
which  whole  libraries  have  been  written, 
Abraham  Lincoln  said  on  this  spot  In  3  min- 
utes and  said  them  as  no  words  in  any 
language  were  put  together  since  the  days 
of  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets. 

"Conceived  In  liberty." 

"Dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal."  These  are  words  that  In 
their  sublime  context  ring  like  an  echo  from 
Mount  Slnal  and  the  mountain  In  Judea 
from  which  the  greatest  of  all  sermons  was 
delivered. 

We  have  in  our  own  times  lived  through 
pages  of  magnificent  oratory. 

"Never  In  the  course  of  human  conflict 
have  so  many  owed  so  much  to  so  few." 

"We  will  fight  from  the  landing  fields,  we 
wUl  fight  from  the  beaches,  we  wiU  fight  In 
the  streets,  we  will  fight  from  the  dominions 
beyond  the  seas  if  need  be,  but  we  wiU  never 
surrender." 

"I  have  nothing  to  offer  you  but  sweat 
and  blood  and  tears." 

You  remember  that  other  voice,  the  one 
In  the  White  House. 

You  remember  the  four  freedoms. 

When  Winston  Churchill  spoke  It  helped 
him  to  become.  In  my  humble  Judgment, 
one  of  the  10  greatest  Englishmen  who  ever 
lived.  And  that  from  Hastings  In  1066  to  the 
thin  line  of  Spitfires  In  World  War  II  Is,  I 
am  aware,  a  considerable  but  a  deserved  trib- 
ute. 
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Yet  thlB  language  of  fight  and  Inspira- 
tion, of  combat  and  defiance,  had  only  the 
immortality  of  Immediacy,  words  keyed  to 
the  moment  and  the  crisis,  and  memorable 
as  such. 

The  language  that  Lincoln  spoke  on  this 
spot — its  calmness,  its  depthful  profundity, 
its  simple  evocation  of  the  deepest  recesses 
in  the  human  heart,  are  for  all  crises,  for 
all  travail,  an  answer,  like  a  prayer,  to  the 
tragedy  of  the  human  condition. 

It  Is  like  Holy  Writ  itself. 

We  live  right  now  in  an  age  of  the  most 
moniunental  decisions. 

We  have  done  things  and  seen  things  done 
that  have  shaken  mankind  to  its  roots. 

There  are  steps  taken  by  men  In  the 
hours  at  the  last  several  generations  that 
the  h\iman  race  will  be  proud  of  until  the 
day  of  judgment. 

Yet  we  have  testifying  to  these  deeds  of 
immortal  greatness  no  language  of  grandeur 
to  match  the  deeds,  no  lang^uage  that  goes 
beyond  the  moment  of  action. 

We  can,  and  we  do,  dedicate  oxirselvee  to 
commitments  and  decisions  that  may  be 
said  to  have  everlasting  value. 

But' we  are  as  human  beings,  as  decision- 
makers, as  heroes  of  the  hour,  bereft  of  the 
words  that  will  echo  and  reecho  down 
through  the  corridors  of  time. 

We  seem  tinable  to  put  the  enduring  words 
In  our  election  speeches  although  world- 
shaking  stakes  are  involved. 

We  have  proved  ourselves  unable  to  give 
to  our  noblest  deeds  and  our  mightiest 
achievements  the  comparable  brilliance  and 
the  moral  glitter  of  the  printed  and  the 
spoken  wchxL 

We  are,  fc*  Instance,  in  the  death-throes 
of  a  struggle  with  communism. 

The  back  of  the  world  may  be  broken  In 
that  fight. 

The  Gettysburg  Address  has  nothing  to  do 
with  communism  and  yet  it  has  everything 
to  do  with  it.  Certainly  Lincoln  did  not 
contemplate  conununlsm  in  his  funeral  ora- 
tion that  day.  But  the  address  has  to  do 
with  the  dignity  of  man.  In  that  sense  it  Is 
the  greatest  single  weapon  against  commu- 
nism in  the  vast  literature  of  this  strange 
dialog  between  the  open  and  the  closed 
societies.  It  Is  the  deadliest,  the  most  deva- 
stating, the  most  complete  answer  to  com- 
munism and  totalitarianism  that  has  emer- 
ged since  the  Communist  Manifesto  of  1846. 
Communism,  in  my  Judgment,  will,  in  the 
evolution  of  history,  perish  from  the  earth- 
In  time  it  will  be  noted  that  it  suffered  the 
mightiest  blows  of  extinction  from  the  words 
spoken  here  by  Lincoln  a  century  sigo.  They 
are  the  seeds  from  which,  to  the  last  free- 
men on  this  earth,  spring  endless  dedications 
to  liberty. 

Thus  to  answer  conununlsm  adequately 
we  have  to  go  back  to  Lincoln. 

What  words  are  there  to  remember  from 
the  great  Court  decision  on  civil  rights? 

Has  anything  yet  been  said  about  nuclear 
fission  equal  to  the  incredible  might  of  this 
unbelievable  scientific  breakthrough? 

What  prose  to  remember,  as  the  greatest 
prose  Is  remembered,  has  come  to  us  out  of 
either  World  War  I  or  World  War  II  and 
these  unprecedented  sacrifices? 

Just  as  the  ancients,  I  believe,  often  lacked 
the  deeds  to  match  the  words,  so  we  today 
lack  the  words  to  match  the  deeds. 

Man  waited  2,000  years  before  the  dream  of 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  emerged  in  the 
reality  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

We,  here,  shaped  into  concrete  conditions 
to  live  by,  the  poetic  aspirations  of  the 
prophets. 

When  we  want  to  exult  in  Joy,  rejoice  in 
victory,  or  sing  out  the  inner  depths  of  hu- 
man travail  and  tragedy,  or,  when  we  wish 
to  speak  of  hope  and  the  flight  of  the  human 
spirit  into  majestic  prayer  and  fortitude,  we 
are  all  but  stricken  dumb. 


We  must,  perforce,  turn  instead,  thank- 
fully and  gratefully,  to  tl>e  Bible. 

We  reach  for  the  Sermon  on  the  Moxuit. 
We  seek  out  the  23d  Psalm: 

"The  L(»-d  is  My  Shepherd  I  shall  not 
want" — or  Isaiah,  or  Leviticus,  or  Job,  or 
Paul. 

We,  ourselves,  in  this  civilization  and  in 
ovir  generations,  lack  the  luster,  cannot 
achieve  the  depth,  although  often  our  ap- 
proach is  indeed  close. 

Except — I  repeat  with  all  the  emphasis  I 
can  muster — except  for  the  Immortal  2  min- 
utes on  this  spot  101  years  ago. 

We  are  magnificent  in  the  words  that  have 
the  Impact  of  immediate  inspiration.  The 
words  that  make  men  leap  to  arms.  The 
words  to  give  the  strength  of  the  Instant  to 
endure  great  sacrifice. 

Words  of  exhortation  and  electric  per- 
suasion, words  like:  "What  is  It  that  the 
gentlemen  wish?  What  would  they  have? 
Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  cdiains  and  slavery? 
Forbid  it.  Almighty  God.  I  know  not  what 
coiorse  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 

Sometimes  It  seems  to  me  I'd  have  given 
my  right  arm  to  have  heard  Patrick  Henry 
utter  those  words. 

It  Is  the  ultimate  in  eloquence. 

Or  this  from  John  Adams  in  1776: 

"Sir,  I  know  the  uncertainty  of  human 
affairs,  but  I  see,  I  see  clearly,  through  this 
day's  business.  Tou  and  I,  indeed,  may  rue 
it.  We  may  not  live  to  the  time  when  this 
declaration  shall  be  made  good.  We  may  die; 
die  colonist;  die  slaves,  die,  it  may  b© 
Ignominiously  and  on  the  ecaffold.    Be  It  so. 

"Sir,  before  God,  I  believe  the  hour  is 
come.  My  Judgment  approves  this  measiire, 
and  my  whole  heart  is  in  It.  All  I  have,  and 
all  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  hope,  in  this 
life,  I  am  now  ready  to  stake  upon  it;  and  I 
leave  off  as  I  began,  that  live  or  die,  survive 
o»  perish,  I  am  for  the  declaration." 

And  there  is,  of  course,  the  declaration 
itself  upon  which  Lincoln  drew  so  heavily, 
for  his  imperishable  2  minutes: 

"And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  di- 
vine providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred 
honor." 

There  are  approaches  to  Biblical  eminence, 
as  you  see,  throughout  o\ir  literature  of  com- 
bat and  aspiration,  everywhere  in  our  title 
deeds  of  freedom,  superb  approaches  that 
will  ring  down  through  the  ages.  For  in- 
stance FJDJi.'s:  "I  see  one- third  of  a  nation 
ill  housed.  111  clad,  ill  nourished." 

But  none  Is  so  perfect  in  form,  so  right  In 
the  depth  of  human  feeling,  so  true,  so  lack- 
ing in  malice  in  the  very  midst  of  a  savage 
and  brutal  civil  war,  so  divinely  mellowed  in 
compassion,  as  this  Gettysburg  Address, 
which  alone  for  its  style  and  its  nobility 
might  indeed  have  been  an  Integral  part  of 
Holy  Writ  itself. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  so  unique. 

Just  as  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  the  most  com- 
pact expression  of  the  moral  ideals  of  life  in 
a  mere  handful  of  words,  so  the  address  rep- 
resents a  compression,  in  words  of  surcease, 
without  any  seeming  effort  at  concentration, 
of  the  whole'  meaning  of  the  ideology  and 
the  history  of  our  country. 

And,  speaking  with  the  utmost  reverence, 
I  find  an  extraordinary  parallel  in  the  tone, 
the  firmness,  the  gentleness,  the  childlike 
faith,  in  these  two  divine  pieces  of  the  lit- 
erature of  mankind:  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
the  Gettysburg  Address. 

Those  soul-satisfying  phrases  are  the  very 
balm  of  Gllead. 

The  appeal  to  "Our  Father  who  art  in 
heaven,"  the  utter  humility  of  the  words: 
"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 

The  compassion:  "forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us." 


The  plea,  pitiful  and  stirring,  and  almost 
hopeless — "lead  us  not  Into  temptation  but 
deliver  us  from  evil." 

And  frcxn  one  of  ours,  Lincoln's  God-soar- 
ing reminder  to  us  all:  "Conceived  In  liberty 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal." 

"Those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that 
Nation  might  live." 

"A  final  resting  place." 

"The  unfinished  work  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced." 

"These  honored  dead." 

"The  last  full  measiu-e  of  devotion." 

"Shall  not  have  died  in  vain." 

"This  Nation,  \inder  God,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 

The  principal  reason.  In  my  judgment, 
why  utterances  like  these  because  they  are 
so  Infrequent,  create  a  gap  of  mediocrity  all 
the  way  from  Leviticus  to  Gettysburg,  is 
that  we  are  dealing  with  the  highest  of  all 
the  art  forms,  and  the  rarity  is  due  to  the 
excellence.  No  matter  what.  It  Is  tinllkel'y 
that  we  shall  ever  again  have  In  the  sonata 
form  another  Fifth  Symphony,  or  in  paint- 
ings another  "Descent  from  the  Cross,"  in 
which  Michelangelo  recreated  so  much  of 
the  infinite  bereavement,  the  unlimited  com- 
passion, the  divine  fortitude  of  the  story  of 
the  Crucifixion. 

Like  Blichelangelo,  Lincoln  did  not  ob- 
trude his  own  person  on  the  event.  He  was 
not  concerned  with  how  great  a  speech  he 
would  deliver,  for  "the  wOTld  will  little  note 
nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,"  but 
he  was  concerned  with  the  boundless  trag- 
edy of  this  awful  battle.  The  remarkable 
Edward  Everett,  In  an  excellent  two-hour 
speech,  was  more  concerned  with  delivering 
the  greatest  of  all  the  Everett  creations,  than 
he  was  concerned  with  the  meaning  of  the 
bloody  battle  Itself,  "nie  great  Everett,  most 
notable  orator  of  his  day,  wanted  his  speech 
to  ring  down  through  the  centuries,  and 
seemed  less  moved  by  the  occasion  which 
gave  rise  to  his  being  there. 

But  Lincoln  was  absorbed  down  to  his 
very  marrow,  only  in — "the  brave  men,  Uv- 
Ing  and  dead,  who  struggled  here," — and  in 
a  cause  that  tested  whether  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people 
can  long  endure.  This  business  of  divorcing 
one's  own  ego  from  one's  work  of  art  and 
being  wholly  involved  with  the  subject  it- 
self. Is  the  quality  which  gives  an  expression 
of  genius  its  overplus  of  appeal. 

This  is  powerfully  manifest  in  the  Gettys- 
burg speech. 

Then  apart  from  the  speech  there  Is  Lin- 
coln himself,  whose  every  utterance,  not  only 
this  one,  is  supercharged  with  a  moral  tone 
and  a  kinship  to  Holy  Writ,  The  "house 
divided,"  the  irrefutable  logic  of  the  Cooper 
Union  address;  the  literary  vignettes:  "as  I 
would  not  be  a  slave  so  I  would  not  be  a 
master;"  "We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends. 
We  must  not  be  enemies";  "with  malice 
toward  none,  with  charity  for  all."  There  is 
the  personality  of  the  man,  the  frontier 
humor,  the  non-European,  utterly  American 
speech  and  presence;  the  citizen-President 
the  most  native  of  us  all,  the  everlasting  im- 
print of  the  absolute  American,  gaunt, 
brooding,  humane,  physically  strong.  Intel- 
lectually a  master  of  relevance  and  logic. 

The  Gettysburg  Address,  I  charge,  is  not 
simple  in  any  accepted  sense;  it  is  the  most 
complicated  thinking  rendered  lucid.  Sub- 
lime simplicity  is  arrived  at  through  the  com- 
plex, because  it  is  the  divine  fruit  of  40  years 
of  brooding  thought  and  meditation.  It  la 
as  much  a  breakthrough  in  human  thought, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  restatement  of  the 
American  ideal,  as  Christianity  itself  is  a 
restatement  of  the  great  principles  that 
flowed  through  the  Intellectually  active 
society  of  Judea  in  the  days  of  Christ. 

If  Einstein's  basic  formula  f<»:  atomic 
energy  is  simple:  E  equals  MC  squared,  and 
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that,  of  Itself,  is  simple  enough,  then  the 
Lincoln  Gettysburg  Address,  too.  Is  simple. 
The  Einstein  formula,  told  In  a  simple  equa- 
tion, altered  ever3rthlng  we  know  about  the 
universe.  It  constitutes  the  greatest  scien- 
tific enlightenment  since  man  first  contem- 
plated the  stars,  for  it  has  changed  the  lives 
of  all  of  us  forever.  Lincoln's  words,  on  the 
moral  and  soul-searching  level,  have  that 
kind  of  simplicity  and  that  kind  of  mo- 
mentum. It  is  the  sort  of  simplicity  that 
loolts  through  the  sum  of  man's  knowledge 
of  himself  and  gives  us  the  ultimate  in  hu- 
man wisdom.  It  is  the  word  of  God  speak- 
ing through  man. 

This  total  Lincoln  story,  the  acute  and 
devastating  crisis  of  the  hour,  the  explana- 
lion  of  it  in  eternal  terms,  the  personality  of 
the  speaker,  and  the  story  of  his  life,  to- 
gether, make  the  Gettysburg  Address  the 
greatest  utterance  ever  delivered  on  this  soil, 
and  the  most  Godly  single  piece  of  rhetoric 
in  the  English  language — I  repeat — since  the 
days  of  Holy  Writ. 

Up  to  this  hour,  it  seems  to  me,  the  proof 
of  all  that  I  have  said  is  overwhelming.    But 
up  to  this  hour  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  his- 
tory   of    Gettysburg.     I    deeply    plead    with 
you  to  consider  the  real  burden  of  my  thesis 
today.     This    is    that    the    impact    of    the 
Gettysbvirg  Address  has  a  f  utvire  greater  even 
than   Its  past.    Wherever   there   Is   human 
communication,  in  any  language,  in  Japa- 
nese, in  the  Romance  languages,  in  Urdu,  in 
Swahill,  in  any  of  the  Chinese  tongues.  In 
India,  in  the  heart  of  the  Gobi  Desert,  in  the 
swamps  of  Africa,  everywhere,  there  will  be 
heard  this  noblest  expression  of  the  himaan 
spirit,   this  absolutely  American  utterance. 
This  is  because  there  is  in  it  not  the  con- 
fining limits,   the  parochial  orthodoxy  of  a 
theology,  but  the  breadth  and   scope  of  a 
universal    religion,    under    which    all    men 
everywhere  can  find  their  liberation  and  the 
release  of  the  finest  motives  that  electrify  the 
human  soul.     Indeed,  what  Lincoln  said  on 
this  spot,  will  have  for  the  future  an  im- 
mensely greater  influence  than  it  has  had  in 
the  past,  massive  as  that  is,  and  will  raise  the 
level  of  man's  thinking  and  his  action  until 
the  end  of  time. 


Geneva,  Switzerland,  Home  of 
International  Organizations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  7, 1965 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  In  view 
of  the  anticipated  message  on  health 
that  is  to  come  from  the  President,  and 
in  which  we  are  all  much  interested,  I 
have  come  across  an  article  written  by 
Bob  Considine,  released  by  King  Fea- 
tures Syndicate  under  date  of  November 
19,  1964,  which  sets  forth  some  of  the 
problems  of  world  health.  Because  the 
article  is  of  interest,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai-ticle 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  King  Features  Syndicate 

Nov.  19,  1964] 
On  the  Line  WrrH  Bos  Considine 
Geneva. — If  man  ever  learns  how  to  live 
in  peace  with  his  neighbor,  this  ^potless 


city  might  well  become  the  first  capital  of 
the  wtx'ld,  many  of  the  agencies  which  work 
in  fields  calculated  to  persuade  the  peoples 
to  stop  killing  and  eating  one  another  already 
are  located  here.  Their  work  is  often  breath- 
taking in  scope  and  elTectlveness.  yet  all  the 
agencies  combined  attracted  less  attention 
In  recent  months  than  Oassius  Clay  drew 
with  one  Incarcerated  hernia. 

Last  year  more  than  3.000  meetings  having 
to  do  with  international  cooperation  were 
held  here  at  the  Palais  des  Nations,  once 
condemned  to  be  razed  as  an  upsetting  re- 
minder of  the  collapse  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  Palais  Is  now  too  small  to  hold 
all  those  groups  of  many  colors  and  ideo- 
olgical  graduations  which  look  to  Geneva,  a 
city  of  scarcely  280,000,  as  the  world's  best 
common  meeting  grotind. 

Roger  V.  Tubby,  our  Ambassador  to  the 
European  Office  of  the  United  Nations  and 
to  other  tntematlonal  organizations,  calls 
Geneva  on  "international  smorgasbord  of 
activity."  That's  virtually  an  tinderstate- 
ment. 

It  has  been  the  home  of  the  International 
Red  Cross  for  a  century.  Your  radio,  tele- 
vision, telegrams,  telephones,  and  a  lot  of  the 
communicating  with  satellites  i>asfiing  over- 
head would  not  work  nearly  as  effectively  if 
it  were  not  for  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Union,  the  oldest  (99  years)  of 
all  the  United  Nations  family. 

Here  are  a  few  samples  of  what  some  of  the 
other  working  Ixxiies  of  U.N.  ■  are  doing,  on 
direction  from  their  offices  in  Geneva: 
In  September  of  this  year.  3,000  scientists 
.  from  70  nations  attended  the  Conference  on 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy.  They  agreed 
that  the  world  will  run  out  of  coal  and  oil 
in  75  years  at  the  present  and  projected  rates 
of  use.  Incredible  new  developments  in 
atomic  energy  have  produced  the  forerunners 
of  reactors  which  one  day  will  simultaneously 
desalt  all  the  water  a  city  needs,  provide  all 
the  electric  power  the  city  needs,  and  in  the 
course  of  "burning"  its  tu-anlvim  fuel  will 
breed  more  plutonium  than  the  original  pile 
of  tu-anitmi.  and  has  found  a  way  to  make  the 
cinders  more  valuable  than  the  exhausted 
coal. 

Out  of  conferences  such  as  this  one  the 
deserts  will  bloom,  ships  will  sail  endlessly 
without  fuel  stops,  the  seas  will  be  mined  for 
precious  ore  and  other  treasures,  and  bar- 
vested  for  food.  Pood  preserved  by  a  bolt  of 
radiation  remains  fresh,  wholesome,  tasty  for 
inconceivably  long  periods,  without  refrig- 
eration. In  the  bursting  enthtisiasm  of  the 
session,  Russia  pledged  to  build  a  fleet  of 
atomic  propelled  icebreakers  to  make  the 
arctic  navigable  for  world  shipping  the  year 
around. 

Even  hear  of  bilharziasis?  More  than  20 
million  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  the  Nile, 
the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates  who  stiffer 
from  it  look  to  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion for  help — which  is  always  ready  and 
willing.  It  Is  caused  by  tiny  worms  In  human 
veins.  It  was  described  on  papyrus  5,000 
years  ago.  Autopsies  of  mummies  have  dis- 
closed that  the  mummified  died  of  bil- 
harziasis thousands  of  years  before  there 
was  a  western  culture. 

You  seldom  hear  of  yaws  either.  About 
100  million  human  beings  live  under  the 
threat  of  this  crippling  disease.  Since  1950, 
some  300  million  have  been  examined  in  in- 
ternationally aided  campaigns.  An  astonish- 
ing 40  million  have  been  treated  with  penicil- 
lin. In  some  areas  the  proportion  of  active 
cases  has  dropped  from  a  whopping  20  per- 
cent of  the  F>opulation  to  half  of  1  percent. 

The  greatest  killer  in  the  world  today  is 
malaria.  Trachoma  claims  about  400  million 
victims,  filariasis  another  200  million.  AH 
these  aches,  pains,  all  the  compounded  ignor- 
ance and  suspicion  of  mankind  is  being 
worked  on  24  hotirs  a  day  by  the  116  inter- 
national organizations  In  Geneva,  Including 


the  International  Organization  for  Stand- 
ardization,   which    Btandardlaes    the    nuts, 
screws,  and  bolts  without  which  man  can  no 
longer  engage  in  the  industrial  rebellion. 
Who  said  U  J?,  doesn't  work? 


The  Farm  Boreau's  CharUe  Shaman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  7, 1965 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
people  think  the  term  of  service  in  the 
House  is  too  short.  TTiey  don't  believe 
Congressmen  should  have  to  run  for  re- 
election every  2  years.  They  want  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  increase 
our  term  to  4  years. 

Without  venturing  an  opinicoi  at  this 
time,  I  have  a  suggestion  for  any  of  my 
colleagues  who  might  feel  sorry  for 
themselves.  They  might  find  solace  in 
the  plight  of  one  of  my  most  distin- 
guished constituents  who  comes  up  for 
election  every  year  in  a  district  that 
extends  from  coast  to  coast  and  far  out 
into  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

He  is  Charles  B.  Shuman  of  Sullivan, 
111.,  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  biggest  farm  or- 
ganization in  the  world. 

Apparently,  Charlie  has  satisfied  his 
1.647,455  constituents — spread  over  49 
States,  including  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico — only  Alaska  has  no  Farm  Bu- 
reau— ^because  they  have  been  reelecting 
him  every  year  for  the  past  decade. 

In  the  following  interview  with  Ralph 
W.  Sanders,  farm  edito-  '^f  the  Decatur, 
111.,  Herald  and  Review,  Charlie  makes 
some  interesting  observations  that  shed 
light  on  the  problems  we  will  face  in  con- 
sidering farm  legislation  later  this  year. 
Shuman  Views  His  AFBF  Decade — Looks 
Back  and  Forward 

(By  Ralph  W.  Sanders) 

Improving  the  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts looms  as  the  largest  and  most  important 
project  for  farm  organizations  in  the  decade 
ahead. 

That  is  the  belief  of  Charles  B.  Shuman, 
the  Sullivan  farmer  who  heads  the  Nations' 
largest  farm  organization,  the  1,647.455  mem- 
ber American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Shuman  made  that  obser\'atlon  during  a 
recent  interview  with  the  Herald  and  Review 
as  he  reviewed  his  first  10  years  as  president 
of  the  mammoth  federation  which  has  mem- 
bers in  49  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Only 
Alaska  has  no  farm  bureau  organization. 

In  his  farm  home  south  and  east  of  Sulli- 
van, Shuman  spent  a  brief  Christmas  vaca- 
tion weekend  before  returning  to  his  duties 
in  the  Chicago  office  of  the  AFBF. 

Shuman  relaxed  on  a  couch  In  his  living 
room  m  front  of  a  newly  cut  and  erected 
Christmas  tree  as  he  answered  questions. 

In  December  1954.  Shuman,  who  had  Just 
been  elected  to  his  10th  1-year  term  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association 
(lAA) ,  succeeded  Allan  B.  Kline,  as  president 
of  the  AFBF. 

CHANGE   IN   THINKING 

'    Since   then.   Shuman   said,   most   farmers 
have  quit  telling  themselves  that  Govern- 
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ment  farm  programs  would  work  with  the 
proper  administration. 

"At  least  75  percent  of  the  farmers  then 
believed  there  was  a  way  for  the  Government 
to  regulate  production  and  get  fair  prices  for 
the  farmer,"  Shuman  said. 

That  is  now  reversed,  he  said,  with  about 
75  percent  of  the  farmers  now  believing  in 
a  minimum  of  Government  farm  regulation. 

The  change  In  direction  of  thinking  was 
gradual,  Shuman  said,  but  the  M&j  1963  de- 
feat by  farmer  referendum  of  a  mandatory 
wheat  program  was  a  dramatic  demonstra- 
tion of  the  change  in  farmer  thinking. 

He  said  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  was 
the  flrst  major  Act  by  Congress  to  reduce 
price  supports. 

It  was  the  flrst  time  many  persons  realized 
the  balance  of  thinking  was  swinging  away 
from  high  supports,  he  said. 

Minimum  price  supp>orts  were  lowered 
from  75  percent  of  parity  to  65  percent  of 
parity  by  the  measure  on  corn  and  cotton. 
It  was  passed  during  Szra  Taft  Benson's 
term  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration. 

Changes  in  the  support  prices  on  cotton 
would  have  become  effective  in  1962. 

Had  the  present  administration  not  re- 
versed that  position,  Shuman  said,  cotton 
"would  have  been  In  as  good  a  shape  as  is 
corn  and  price  adjustment  to  a  market  price 
could  have  continued." 

HARD  WORK 

"It  has  been  nothing  but  really  hard 
work,"  the  graying  Shtunan  said  of  the  dec- 
ade of  leadership  of  the  AFBP. 

Expressing  a  preference  for  operation  of  his 
Moultrie  County  farm  over  his  Farm  Bureau 
position,  he  conceded  he  has  derived  some 
personal  satisfaction  from  serving  as  presi- 
dent. 

That  comes,  he  said,  from  knowing  that 
"most  of  the  folks  think  you  are  doing  a 
fairly  good  job." 

The  absence  of  any  large  "purge  Charles 
Shuman  movement."  he  said,  would  indicate 
general  satisfaction  with  his  leadership. 
There  has  also  been  general  membership 
growth  in  the  period. 

Another  compensation,  he  said,  "is  the 
shift  in  thinking  of  farmers  (toward  less 
Government  agricultural  controls)  which  I 
think  is  sound  and  in  time  will  put  them  on 
a  better  Income  basis." 

He  said,  "If  we  continued  down  the  con- 
trol route  we  would  have  had  limits  placed 
on  income." 

His  only  regrets  are  that  his  Job  took  him 
away  from  his  family  and  farm. 

Traveling  some  50,000  miles  a  year  and  av- 
eraging two  major  speeches  a  week  plus  short 
radio  and  television  appearances  and  press 
interviews,  Shuman  spends  over  half  of  his 
working  time  away  from  his  Chicago  offices. 

The  work  Itself  is  Interesting,  he  said,  but 
the  travel  associated  with  It  is  not  as  glam- 
orous as  it  might  appear. 

The  57-year-Dld  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  has  a  master's  degree  in  agronomy. 

He  likes  working  with  people,  he  said,  and 

finds    appealing   the    challenge    of    "winning 

some  Of  these  political  battles." 

The  major  triiunph  in  the  decade  for  Farm 
Biu-eau.  he  believes,  was  the  defeat  of  the 
Wheat  referendum  in  May  1963.  Farm  Bu- 
reau made  it  an  issue,  he  said.  "Otherwise 
it  would  have  gone  by  the  way." 

The  start  Farm  Bureau  has  in  "cracking 
the  marketing  problem"  also  is  a  big  step 
forward,  he  thinks. 

The  problem,  he  said.  Is  getting  into  a  well 
enough  organized  position  so  as  to  negotiate 
for  sale  terms  prior  to  production. 

He  called  the  National  Fanners  Organiza- 
tion (NPO)  holding  actions  a  symptom  of 
the  need  for  more  orgnlzation  on  the  part 
Of  farmers  where  marketing  Is  concerned. 

But,  he  said,  their  problem  is  impatience. 
"You  don't  make  progress  that  way.     You 


have  to  earn  the  right  to  bargain.  We  have 
not  either,  but  we're  working  on  It." 

Looking  to  the  future,  Shuman  predicted 
that  the  present  trends  toward  contract 
marketing.  Increasing  efficiency  and  Increas- 
ing size  of  average  units  will  continue. 

Farms  will  continue  to  be  operated  as 
family  units,  Shuman  believes,  as  there  has 
been  very  little  increase  in  the  number  of 
large-scale  factory  farms. 

One  of  the  biggest  changes  coming.  Shu- 
man thinks,  is  contract  marketing  with  the 
producer  and  processor  comijig  to  terms  on 
quality,  quantity  and  price  prior  to  produc- 
tion. 

When  it  comes  it  could  come  real  fast, 
Shuman  said,  as  processors  get  in  line  to 
assure  themselves  of  supplies. 

"It  is  inevitable  that  we  get  to  a  market 
priced  agriculture,"  Shuman  said.  He  thinks 
the  next  10  years  will  see  an  end  to  Govern- 
ment attempts  to  control  production  as  well 
as  price  supports. 

But  the  nearer  future  is  still  in  doubt. 
What  is  in  store  farm  legislation  wise  for 
1965?     Shuman  said  the  situation  Is  unclear. 

Shuman  is  to  meet  soon,  perhaps  this 
week,  with  Orville  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  to  discuss  farm  legislation  and 
Farm  Bureau  positions  on  It. 

The  framework  for  that  meeting  seems 
somewhat  muddled.  Shuman  knows  where 
his  organization  stands.  Generally  speak- 
ing it  maintained  or  toughened  its  stand  on 
reducing  Government  controls  in  agriculture 
at  its  annual  meeting  In  Philadelphia  Pa., 
Dec.  6-10. 

And  although  Shuman  sayis  "there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  the  administration  may  soften 
its  stand  on  more  controls"  there  has  been 
no  such  demonstration  to  date. 

Further  complicating  hopes  for  the  meet- 
ing is  the  possibility  that  Freeman  may  not 
call  the  shots  in  the  Department  during  the 
Johnson  administration. 

Calling  it  a  "peculiar  situation,"  Shuman 
said  rumors  indicate  that  Vice  President- 
elect Hubert  H.  Humphrey  mny  have  more  to 
say  about  agriculture  than  the  Secretary. 

Admitting  that  the  situation  puts  him  in 
a  spot.  Shimian  reasoned  that  perhaps  the 
best  thing  for  him  to  do  te  ask  Freeman 
where  he  stands. 

CAMPAIGN   STATEMgNTS 

Shuman  Interprets  campaign  statements 
made  by  Humphrey  as  indicative  that  the 
next  Vice-President  wants  to  see  the  market 
price  system  work  without  compulsory  pro- 
grams. 

As  for  Government  farm  payments.  Shu- 
man thinks  they  are  going  toward  direct 
payments  for  farmers  not  to  produce  rather 
than  commodity  payments. 

Without  saying  he  approves  or  does  not 
approve  of  direct  payments,  Shuman  said 
such  pajmients  would  start  a  distinct  dlf- 
ferentation  between  commercial  farmers  and 
part  time  farmers,  especially  if  payment  ap- 
provals were  handled  by  the  local  office. 

"I'd  like  to  see  some  of  the  persor 
getting  Government  farm  program  paj 

going  to  the  welfare  office  to  get  approval,' 

he  mused. 

Shuman  does  not  partlcU»6te  in  Govern- 
ment farm  programs  on  hlsr^70-acre  Moultrie 
County  farm  and  hasn't  fi6r  many  years. 

His  three  oldest  sons.  Charles  W..  and 
twins  John  and  Paul,  operate  about  1,000 
acres  Including  their  father's  farm  which  in- 
cludes a  livestock  partnership  of  about  70 
head  of  commercial  beef  cows  and  the  start 
of  a  swine  operation, 

A  daughter.  Mrs.  Roger  (Janet)  Roney.  is 
the  wife  of  a  farmer  and  a  teacher  at  Loving- 
ton  High  School. 

Shuman's  youngest  son.  George  5.  and 
Mrs.  Shuman,  keep  the  home  fires  burning 
between  week  ends  when  the  b\isy  AFBP 
president  makes  it  home  for  a  few  hours  of 
concentrated  leisure. 
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Aid  for  the  Wool  Textile  Industry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNBCTICOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  January  7, 1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  continued  imports  and  competition 
from  abroad,  the  wool  textile  Industry 
in  the  United  States  is  undergoing  se- 
vere hardship  and  is  fighting  desper- 
ately to  survive.  Employment  in  this 
industry  has  dropped  to  about  a  third 
of  what  it  was  in  1947.  In  1964  at  least 
17  plants  closed  down,  12  of  them  in 
New  England.  The  number  of  jobs  dis- 
appearing in  this  industry  in  recent 
years  is  as  follows:  1962,  1,700;  1963, 
3,150;  1964,  4,600.  The  erosion  is  grow- 
ing greater  with  each  year;  the  hope 
for  survival  is  diminishing  correspond- 
ingly with  each  passing  year. 

The  massive  influx  of  imports  has  par- 
ticularly hurt  the  woolen-worsted  mills 
in  New  England,  and  most  especially  the 
remaining  mills  in  Connecticut.  Re- 
cently the  advisory  council  of  the  Wyan- 
dotte Worsted  local  imions,  afiBlJated 
with  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America,  adopted  a  resolution  in  which 
President  Johnson  is  urged  to  use  his 
good  offices  "to  prevail  upon  the  wool 
textile  and  apparel  producing  nations  to 
work  out  effective  arrangements  to  reg- 
ulate international  trade  in  wool  prod- 
ucts in  a  reasonable  and  orderly 
manner." 

In  an  effort  to  call  attention  to  the 
plight  and  the  diflBculties  encountered 
by  this  industry,  I  am  inserting  the  text 
of  that  resolution  into  the  Record.  I 
trust  that  the  means  will  be  foimd  to 
provide  the  necessary  relief  to  this  in- 
dustry before  it  is  too  late. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution — Relief   From   Wool   Products 
Imports 
In  1961,  President  Kennedy  announced  a 
program  of  assistance  to  the  textile  industry 
which  was  designed  to  meet  the  wide  range 
of  problems  it  faced.     One  of  the  points  of 
this  program  was   the  calling  of  "an  early 
conference   of  the   principal   textile  export- 
ing and  importing  countries   ♦   •    •  to  seek 
an  international   understanding  which  will 
provide  the  basis  for  trade  that  wUl  avoid 
undue  disruption  of  established  industries." 
^^   International    conferences    -were   held   and 

resulted  in  an  agreement  among  22  nations 
regarding  international  trade  in  cotton  tex- 
tiles. This  agreement  established  procedures 
to  regulate  the  development  of  trade  in  cot- 
ton textiles  in  a  reasonable  and  orderly  man- 
ner so  as  to  avoid  disruptive  effects  in  indi- 
vidual markets. 

The  international  cotton  textile  arrange- 
ment has  contributed  substantially  to  the 
improvement  of  the  well-being  of  the  do- 
mestic textile  industry.  The  sharp  rise  in 
imports  of  cotton  products  has  been  halted 
and  the  domestic  markets  for  cotton  goods 
have  been  stabilized.  However,  no  provi- 
sions have  been  made  to  regulate  interna- 
tional trade  in  textile  products  other  than 
cotton. 

In  Portland,  Maine,  and  Providence.  R.I., 
last  September  28.  President  Johnson  reaf- 
firmed his  support  of  the  Kennedy  seven- 
point    program    for    textiles    and    publicly 
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recognized  the  plight  of  the  wool  division  of 
our  Industry. 

"The  wool  Industry,"  President  Johnson 
said,  "continues  to  be  faced  with  problems, 
particularly  in  New  England.  In  the  past 
10  years,  Imports  have  soared  from  less  tlian 
5  percent  to  20  percent  of  American  con- 
sumption, with  particular  concentration  In 
worsteds. 

"The  administration  has  made  and  will 
continue  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to  solve 
this  problem.  I  share  with  our  late,  beloved 
President  Kennedy  the  view  that  wool  tex- 
tile and  apparel  Imports  must  be  kept  at 
reasonable  levels. 

"We  have  been  trying  to  work  out  effec- 
tive arrangements  with  other  wool  textile- 
producing  co\uitries.  Two  missions  have 
been  sent  abroad  for  this  purpose  In  recent 
months.  Thtis  far,  a  multination  meeting 
has  not  been  convened,  but  we  Intend  to 
continue  our  efforts  vigorously. 

"I  can  assure  you  that  we  shall  work  hard 
at  this  problem.  I  consider  it  essential  that 
the  wool  textile  indiistry  be  restored  to  good 
health,"  President  Johnson  pledged. 

This  division  of  textiles  Is  In  particular 
need  of  safeguards  similar  to  those  estab- 
lished imder  the  cotton  agreement.  The 
problems  of  the^wool  division  have  been  seri- 
ously aggravated  by  a  massive  Influx  of  Im- 
ports. Between  1958  and  1963  Imports  of 
wool  woven  cloth  Increased  from  16.5  to  28 
million  pounds,  a  rise  of  69  percent.  Im- 
ports of  all  wool  products,  including  tops, 
yarn  and  wearing  apparel,  Increased  from 
27  to  74.3  million  pounds,  a  Jump  of  175  per- 
cent. 

Despite  the  general  Increase  in  textile  con- 
sumption so  far  this  year,  the  wool  sector  has 
continued  to  decline.  Total  fiber  consump- 
tion In  the  wool  textile  Industry  fell  by  0 
percent  In  the  flrst  7  months  of  this  year 
and  production  of  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics 
declined  by  10  percent  In  the  first  half. 

Imports  of  wool  apparel  fabric  have  not 
fallen  by  anywhere  near  the  proportion  of 
domestic  production.  Consequently,  the 
share  of  the  U.S.  market  accounted  for  by 
imports  has  risen  sharply.  Imports  from 
Japan,  the  largest  supplier  of  foreign  apparel 
fabrics,  actually  Increased  in  the  first  7 
months  of  this  year. 

The  erosion  of  the  domestic  industry  has 
caused  severe  hardship  to  woolen  and  wor- 
sted workers.  Prom  167,000  production  jobs 
in  1947,  employment  has  dropped  to  less  than 
60,000.  Most  of  the  displaced  woolen  workers 
were  employed  In  small  towns  where  alterna- 
tive employment  opportunities  were  not 
available.  Many  of  them  had  devoted  most 
of  their  lives  to  work  In  textiles  and  are 
faced  with  the  hopeless  prospect  of  finding 
new  Jobs  at  an  advanced  age. 

In  the  past  few  months  the  plight  of  many 
mills  has  become  desperate.  A  rash  of  liqui- 
dations has  occurred.  So  far  this  year  no 
fewer  than  17  plants — 12  of  them  in  New 
England — have  closed  their  doors,  wiping 
out  4,600  Jobs.     This  exceeds  the  3,150  Jobs 

Which  were  lost  in  all  of  1963  and  1,700  which 

disappeared  in  1962. 

Immediate  action  Is  imperative.  President 
Johnson  has  stated  that  "wool  textile  and 
apparel  imports  must  be  kept  at  reasonable 
levels."  He  has  pledged  the  best  efforts  of 
the  administration  to  solve  this  problem: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Advisory  Council  of 
TWUA's  Wyandotte  Worsted  locals.  That  we 
urge  President  Johnson  to  use  the  prestige 
and  Influence  of  his  office  to  prevail  upon 
the  wool  textile  and  apparel  producing  na- 
tions to  work  out  effective  arrangements  to 
regulate  international  trade  in  wool  prod- 
ucts in  a  reasonable  and  orderly  manner; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  committees  from  each  of 
the  Wyandotte  Worsted  locals  call  upon  their 
respective  Congressmen  and  Senators  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  their  support  of  Presi- 


dent Johnson's  program  to  rcetore  Hie  wool 
teztUe  Industry  to  good  bealth;  and  Im  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  b« 
sent  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


Haydon  Bams  Becomes  Florida's  35tli 
GoTcrnor — Excellence  is  Education 
State's  Goal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or   IXORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  7, 1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  January  5,  1965,  Haydon  Burns, 
the  dynamic  and  resourceful  mayor  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  for  15  years,  was  in- 
augurated as  the  35th  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  Governor  Bums  suc- 
ceeded Parrls  Bryant,  who  has  led  Flor- 
ida to  its  greatest  heights  In  his  4  years 
as  the  chief  executive  of  Florida,  and 
who  now  moves  to  Jacksonville  to  be- 
come our  city's  leading  new  citizen. 

Governor  Bums,  in  his  inaugural 
speech  in  the  State  Capitol  of  Talla- 
hassee, outlined  his  goals  for  his  admin- 
istration. Chief  among  the  goals  for  the 
ninth  largest  State  of  the  Union  was  the 
achievement  of  excellence  in  education. 
Education  is  the  keynote  to  the  future 
of  any  great  State,  and  in  Florida  we  seek 
to  achieve  the  very  best. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  Gov- 
ernor Bums,  his  charming  wife,  Mildred, 
and  the  Bums  family  the  best  of  every- 
thing during  his  administration.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  inaugural  speech 
of  Governor  Bums: 

Inattcttbai.  Address  of  Hatoon  Burns,  35th 
Governor  or  the  State  or  Florida 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  Gov.  Haydon 
Bums'  Inaugural  address  today  In  Talla- 
hassee: 

"Governor  Bryant,  members  of  the  cabinet, 
members  of  the  court,  members  of  the  legls- 
lat\u«,  other  distinguished  platforms  guests, 
families,  friends — my  fellow  citizens — 

"It  is  with  a  sense  of  deep  humUlty,  as 
well  as  eternal  gratitude  that  I  stand  before 
you,  the  people  of  Florida,  today.  As  we  pass 
the  moment  of  my  inauguration,  I  am  truly 
cognizant  that  you  have  bestowed  upon  me, 
not  only  the  highest  honor  In  your  power  to 
confer    upon    a    fellow    Plorldlan,    but    also 

a    task    of    great    magnitude — ^the    task 

to   keep   aglow   that   sacred,  flame   on   which 

rely  future  hope,  progress,  and  prosperity.  In 
return  for  your  confidence,  my  purpose  will 
be  an  unrelenting  determination  to  so  serve 
that  in  the  years  to  come  you  will  look  with 
pride  upon  the  activities  of  this  State  under 
my  stewardship. 

"But  before  we  look  further  to  the  future, 
I  would  Uke  to  look  to  the  past  for  a  moment. 

"During  all  of  my  public  service  I  have 
been  blessed  with  many  friends  who  have 
assisted  me.  And  to  the  hundreds  of  loyal 
support«-s  who  are  here  today  and  to  the 
thoxisands  throughout  Florida  who  have 
given  so  unselfishly  of  their  time,  energy,  and 
resources  In  my  behalf,  I  am  grateful  and 
th^e  is  reserved  a  place  for  you  in  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  my  heart. 

"But,  of  all  who  have  assisted  and  encour- 
aged me,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  that 


group  which  blessed  my  life — leading  always 
onward  and  upward — and  that  Is  my  fam- 
ily—especially my  wife,  Mildred,  who,  along 
with  oui  son.  Bill — our  daughter.  Eleanor, 
her  hvisband,  Uoyd — and  my  mother — have 
consistently  provided  the  kind  of  warm,  S3mi- 
pathetic  understanding  and  devoted  family 
relationships  that  make  It  possible  for  a  man 
to  enter  and  to  remain  a  part  of  public  life. 
They  have  truly  been  my  beacon  of  light — 
my  haven  of  stabUlty  and  serenity. 

"To  Governor  Bryant  I  express  my  best 
wishes,  and  to  his  first  lady,  Julia,  the  warm 
wishes  from  myself  and  MUdred.  To  the 
members  of  the  Florida  cabinet  and  depart- 
ment heads,  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  their  very  fine  cooperation  in 
shaping  the  orderly  transition  of  the  State 
government.  They  have  aU  accorded  me 
every  courtesy — and  have  taken  every  step 
necessary  to  insiu-e  a  smooth  path  for  our 
new  administration.  I  am  svire  that  as  citi- 
zens of  Florida  you  appreciate  this  orderly 
transfer  as  much  as  I  do,  for  it  is  such  con- 
tinuity that  makes  for  stability,  orderly 
progress,  and  moreover  a  safe  and  sound 
system. 

"To  the  men  and  women  who  have  worked 
so  diligently  to  prepare  and  canr  out  this 
wonderful  inaiigural  program  with  aU  of  its 
formalities  and  festivities,  I  wsint  to  say 
thank  you  and  weU  done.  The  beauty,  the 
pageantry,  and  the  dignity  which  are  a  part 
of  this  ceremony  will  long  be  remembered 
by  all  who  are  here  today. 

"I  want  to  express  my  profound  apprecia- 
tion for  the  presence  today  of  somie  of  Flor- 
ida's most  distinguished  citizens  of  our  day, 
former  Governors  Doyle  Carlton,  St.,  Si>e6- 
sard  L.  Holland,  MUlard  F.  Caldwell.  Fuller 
Warren,  and  Charley  Johns.  Bvery  citizen 
of  this  day  and  the  futiire  owe  to  these  gen- 
tlemen a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  their 
great  personal  contributions  and  leadership 
which  have  brought  us  its  a  State  to  this 
great  hour. 

"An  inaugural  has  many,  meanings.  This 
ceremony  today,  of  course,  has  a  deep  per- 
sonal meaning  fc»:  me.  But,  more  Important. 
It  has  a  broad  meaning  for  all  of  us  as  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  past  and  trustees  dt  the 
future.  It  marks  a  beginning — a  beginning 
of  new  hopes — new  dreams — ^new  plans — ^new 
projects — the  beginning  of  a  new  era  In  our 
State  government.  An  Inaugujral  highlights 
oiu-  aspirations  for  the  future,  tHat  will  be 
even  more  golden  as  we  translate  our  goals 
into  realities. 

"This  Is  a  majestic  and  magnificent  coun- 
try, and  I  am  glad  to  say  Florida  Is  a  pros- 
perous State — a  pleasant  place  in  which  to 
live — to  study — to  work — ^to  play — ^to  wor- 
ship. 

"With  Its  continual  growth  oxir  State  also 
has  Its  problems — but  let  xis  not  fear — for 
here  the  people  have  vision  and  talent — 
energy  and  Imagination — and  sound  moral 
values.  We  are  a  people  who  have  a  rightful 
place  in  the  space  age  to  which  we  are  mak- 
ing   real    contributions.       We    are    a    people 

Who— While  keeping  our  feet  firmly  planted 

on  the  ground — focus  our  eyes  on  the  broad 

horizon — on  the  stars  and  the  moon.  We 
are  a  people  who  are  ready  to  move  for- 
ward— Joined  dally  by  others  from  through- 
out the  Nation  and  the  world — by  newcomers 
who  want  to  have  a  part  in  our  future.  In 
which  there  are  priceless  opportunities. 

"But  prosperous  as  we  are,  we  realize  that 
some  of  our  people  are  not  sharing  as  fully 
as  they  should  In  our  general  prosperity. 
We  must  exert  every  effort  to  not  only 
bolster  what  we  have,  but  to  bring  a  soaring 
boost  to  our  economy,  by  expanding  busi- 
ness and  Industry,  and  attracting  new  enter- 
prise, which  will  provide  additional  employ- 
ment for  our  fast-growing  population.  The 
only  limit  to  our  realizations  of  tomorrow 
will   be   our  doubts   of   today. 

"We  are  a  natural  location  for  the  adminis- 
trative offices  of  America's  large  corporations. 
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Already  the  insurance  industry  has  found 
Florida  and  many  are  moving  their  head- 
quarters here  in  order  that  their  employees 
and  executives  may  enjoy  the  blessings  we 
have.  Llkev^e,  one  interstate  railroad  has 
moved  Its  general  headquarters  here,  and 
several  others  have  regional  offices. 

"No  State  in  this  vast  Union  is  better 
suited  for  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  light  metals  and  materials — chemicals — 
and  pharmaceuticals — for  furniture  making 
and  boat  building — to  name  a  few.  These 
are  industries  that  depend  upon  brain- 
power— industries  light  and  clean  and 
wholesome,  which  will  provide  substantial 
payrolls  and  not  conflict  with  oxir  important 
tourist  industry. 

"We  do  not  lack  the  brainpower  here  that 
these  industries  need,  and  we  have  the  cli- 
mate to  make  them  flourish.  We  have  attrac- 
tive land,  water  and  utilities  for  their  opera- 
tion, and  we  have  the  kind  of  commimities 
in  which  they  want  ta  settle.  Ours  is  the 
opportiinity  to  ptu-sue  vigorously  a  program 
of  selling  Florida,  through  a  unity  of  spirit 
that  cannot  fall. 

"And  let  us  be  reminded  that,  in  the  man- 
ufacturing field,  there  will  never  be  a  ma- 
chine made  that  cannot  be  substantially 
Improved.  There  will  never  be  developed  a 
technique  that  cannot  be  made  better. 
Therefore,  so  long  as  research  is  encouraged, 
we  will  never  come  to  the  end  of  the  road  of 
progress. 

"At  one  time  we  were  almost  totally  de- 
pendent upon  toiu-ism  and  agriculture  for 
our  prosperity.  Both  of  these  still  play  a 
vital  role  in  our  economy,  but  no  longer  is 
thla  Just  a  winter  playground — it  is  a  year- 
round  mecca  from  Pensacola  to  Key  West,  for 
those  who  seek  relaxation  and  relief  from 
their  dally  labors. 

"Our  agricxiltural  industry  continues  to 
expand  and  we  expect  to  keep  it  so,  as  we 
are  still  the  winter  vegetable  basket  of  this 
Nation. 

"Our  citrus  industry  in  central  and  south 
Florida  grows  by  leaps  and  bounds.  We  must 
strive  to  improve  the  markets  until  these 
products  are  available  everywhere  on  earth. 

"Too  long  neglected  and  too  little  adver- 
tised is  our  beef  cattle  Industry,  which  is 
becoming  the  envy  of  ovu-  sister  States  to  the 
west.  Florida  beef  is  not  Just  good  beef — it 
is  superior  beef. 

"Our  sugar  industry  in  south  Florida  is 
enjoying  an  unparalleled  development. 

"Our  timber  industry,  including  particu- 
larly pulp  and  paper,  is  bringing  about  an 
improved  economy  throughout  north  Florida. 

"One  vital  area  of  our  economy  to  which 
we  have  devoted  far  too  little  attention  is 
trade  with  the  Caribbean  and  with  all  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  Actually,  we  in 
Florida  can  l>e  the  keystone  in  an  arch  of 
peaceful  relations  with  our  sister  Americans 
to  the  south  of  us.  We  can  develop  fruitful 
cultural  as  well  as  trade  ties.  We  can  help 
to  advance  the  cause  of  peace  within  a  free- 
enterprise  economy. 

"Interama — located  strategically  in  Dade 
County — is  an  excellent  beginning  in  the 
construction  of  this  magnificent  arch.  And 
let  me  point  out  here  that  although  Interama 
Is  directly  important  to  the  economy  of  Dade 
County,  it  is  important  to  all  of  Florida.  It 
deserves  the  support  and  Interest  of  all 
Florid  lans. 

"Another  bright  development  is  the  growth 
of  transportation  facilities.  We  now  have  13 
deepwater  ports.  We  are  extending  busi- 
ness and  industrial  growth  with  waterbome 
commerce.  The  real  potential  in  this  ac- 
tivity awaits  the  completion  of  the  cross 
State  barge  canal.  I  pledge  my  every  effort 
to  the  earliest  possible  realization  of  this 
great  project.  Florida  today  is  served  by  a 
fine  network  of  railroads  and  airlines.  No 
person — no  business — today  is  located  more 
than  50  miles  from  a  commercial  airport. 

"At  the  same  time  that  we  are  making 
progress  with  respect  to  water  and  air  trans- 


portation, we  must  move  forward  with  im- 
proved highways — with  roads  designed  to 
move  our  people  safely  and  efficiently  from 
place  to  place — to  move  our  agricultural  arid 
manufactured  products — roeds  designed  to 
serve  the  needs  of  our  tourists.  Our  express- 
ways and  limited  access  highways  now  under 
construction  must  be  completed  without  de- 
lay. I  shall  direct  the  State  road  board  to 
give  inunedlate  attention  and  complete  co- 
operation to  the  establishment  of  an  ex- 
pressway authority  for  Dade  County  to  the 
end  that  we  shall  design  and  build  an  east- 
west  expressway  and  complete  the  other  road 
systems  designed  for  Miami  and  other  parts 
of  Dade  County.  Of  paramount  importance 
is  the  fulfillment  and  completion  of  Florida's 
entire  Interstate  Highway  System.  The  new 
administration  will  put  special  emphasis  on 
the  completion  of  Interstate  95  with  major 
projects  immediately  in  Dade,  Broward,  and 
Palm  Beach  Counties,  as  well  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  vital  highway  southward 
from  Jacksonville.  Of  equal  Importance  will 
be  the  expediting  of  the  completion  of  Inter- 
state Highway  75  from  WUdwood  into  the 
downtown  area  of  the  city  of  Tampa,  and  a 
pronounced  program  for  Interstate  Highway 
10  beginning  from  the  Alabama  line  at  the 
western  boundary  of  our  SUte  and  continu- 
ing the  construction  program  from  the  east. 
These  roads  are  all  indispensable  to  our 
growth  and  prosperity,  and  while  working  to- 
ward these  completions,  we  must  and  will  bo 
planning  ahead  to  construct  new  highways 
where  they  are  needed. 

"Related  to  highway  construction,  there 
are  two  other  significant  opportunities.  We 
must  continue  to  improve  teafflc  safety  and 
reduc«  the  slaughter  of  people  on  our  high- 
ways— and,  while  the  municipal  parking 
problem  is  not  a  direct  responsibility  of  the 
State,  we  shall  cooperate  with  the  cities  In 
planning  their  solutions. 

"We  will  be  a  prosperous  State  only  so  long 
as  w,e  have  a  well-trained  labor  supply.  For 
this  we  look  to  our  public  schools — our 
Junior  colleges — our  technical  and  vocational 
schools.  They  must  be  improved  to  the  point 
that  they  are  second  to  none. 

"We  will  be  a  prosperous  State  only  so  long 
as  we  have  leadership.  For  this  we  look  once 
again  to  our  schools — and  more  especially  to 
the  kind  of  yoxing  men  and  women  who  are 
the  products  of  ovu*  universities.  We  look  to 
these  higher  institutions  of  learning  also  for 
the  research  they  are  doing — research  that 
opens  i^ew  frontiers  of  knowledge — ^that  con- 
tributes to  oiu-  econcany  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
And,  although  we  want  to  graduate  young 
people  as  quickly  and  as  economically  as 
jKKslble  we  must  make  certain  that  what  we 
are  doing  Is  educationally  eound — that  we 
take  the  time  and  effort  to  produce  quality 
as  well  as  quantity. 

"In  the  near  future  I  shall  call  for  the 
appointment  of  a  group  of  distinguished  edu- 
cators and  laymen  to  study  our  present 
trimester  plan  and  to  report  on  their  observa- 
tions and  reconunendations.  We  must  move 
forward  rapidly  to.presen-e  what  is  good  and 
desirable,  and  to  eliminate  that  which  is 
undesirable,  in  our  system.  Ovu*  young  peo- 
ple are  otu*  most  important  resoiu-ce.  They 
must  be  taught  by  superior  men  and  women. 
Their  education — whether  they  be  retarded, 
average,  or  brilliant — is  our  most  important 
undertaking,  for  our  future  depends  on  them, 
and  our  present  is  dedicated  to  them.  If  in 
the  armals  of  history  our  administration  can 
only  be  remembered  for  one  contribution, 
then  let  it  be  said  that  we  devoted  our  maxi- 
mima  experience,  courage,  and  labor  toward 
helping  Floriija  reach  a  pe<»k  of  excellence 
in  its  entire  Wucatlonal  system. 

"We  want  to  continue  our  attack  on  dis- 
eases, so  this  will  always  be  one  of  the 
healthiest  States  in  the  Nation.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  a  program  of  excellent  public 
health,  both  physical  and  mental  In  Florida. 
We  shall  not  forget  them. 

"We  know  that  our  senior  citizens  have 


provided  us  with  a  wealth  of  experience  and 
wisdom  in  shaping  the  fortunes  of  our  State 
in  the  past.  As  they  reach  the  era  of  their 
golden  years,  we  shall  not  forget  them. 
Proper  care,  within  our  ability,  for  our  aged 
and  infirm,  our  blind  and  our  dependent 
children — is  not  only  a  duty  but  a  privilege 
and  a  source  of  Joy  and  satisfaction. 

"We  shall  strive  to  keep  a  viratchful  eye  over 
our  sources  of  fresh  water  and  prevent  as  far 
as  possible  all  contamination. 

"With  the  climate,  labor  supply,  recrea- 
tional facilities,  and  geographical  location  be- 
ing brought  to  the  attention  of  the  proper 
officials  in  Washington  throughout  the  past 
years  by  our  strong  congressional  delegation, 
we  are  now  the  host  State  to  many  defense 
plants  and  military  installations.  It  was  a 
source  of  gratification  to  learn  that  the  cur- 
rent plan  in  Washington  to  curtail  such 
operations,  left  almost  untouched  the  ones 
in  Florida.  For  a  nation  to  maintain  leader- 
ship it  must  remain  strong,  and  I  pledge  full 
cooperation  with  the  National  Government 
in  the  continued  operation  and  expansion  of 
these  facilities. 

"As  we  view  our  challenges,  and  oiir  op- 
portunities— we  must  seek  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  all  who  have  something  to 
offer.  We  must  develop  constructive  relation- 
ships among  the  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  between  all  levels — local,  county. 
State  and  national.  Business  leaders,  edu- 
cational leaders,  governmental  leaders,  civic 
leaders,  and  labor,  working  together,  must 
develop  new  trust  and  respect  for  each 
other,  must  Join  hands  in  finding  solutions 
to  our  problems,  and  thus  will  they  be 
mastered. 

"In  forming  an  administration  of  depart- 
ment heads  tmder  the  Governor's  office, 
oftentimes  referred  to  as  the  Little  Cabinet, 
we  have  been  able  to  attract  some  of  Florida's 
most  outstanding  citizens  to  accept  these 
posts  of  responsibility.  These  distinguished 
citizens  are  dedicated  to  our  great  State,  and 
its  purposes,  and  I  know  they  will  serve  with 
distinction  and  honor  to  themselves  and 
our  State. 

"This  being  a  ceremonial  occasion,  I  shall 
not  detail  the  blueprint  for  ovu-  administra- 
tion, but  a  more  comprehensive  plan,  with 
recommendations,  will  form  a  part  of  my 
executive  message  to  the  State  legislature 
when  it  convenes  this  year. 

"In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
have  all  the  answers  to  all  our  problems,  but 
I  do  have  the  will  and  determination  to 
pursue  with  vigor  every  responsible  avenue 
of  solution,  to  seek  advice  from  citizens  both 
in  and  out  of  government  who  share  my 
concern  and  devotion  to  this  State,  and  I 
shall  daily  need  and  seek  guidance  from  that 
Supreme  Being  from  Whom  all  power  and 
wisdom  flow,  I  pledge  you  the  full  range  of 
whatever  talents  I  may  possess. 

"As  mayor  of  the  Gateway  City  for  15  years, 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  from  that  van- 
tage point  to  observe  the  growth  of  every 
part  of  our  State.  In  the  performance  of 
my  executive  duties,  I  shall  see  no  east,  no 
west,  no  north,  no  south,  but  one  great 
State  of  Florida.  My  head,  my  heart,  my 
hands  are  hereby  dedicated  to  your  service." 


CCC  Wheat  Dumping  Drives  Farmers  to 
Wall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  7, 1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  the  December  10, 


1964,  release  of  the  GTA  Daily  Radio 
Roundup.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  This  focuses 
attention  on  the  practice  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  of  dumping 
Government  grain,  which  has  resulted 
in  disastrous  economic  hardship  to  the 
American  farmer. 

This  release  deals  with  wheat,  but  the 
practice  that  is  under  attack  in  this  ar- 
ticle has  also  been  employed  in  the  feed 
grain  commodities.  This  has  driven  the 
price  of  feed  grains  down  and  has  done 
much  to  stimulate  the  glut  in  livestock 
production.  As  a  result,  many  farmers 
have  been  driven  to  the  wall  in  compet- 
ing with  the  biggest  farm  market  monop- 
oly in  the  world,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

This  article  which  I  insert  hits  the  nail 
right  on  the  head,  and  I  compliment 
GTA  for  its  willingness  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  farmer  th^se 
policies  which  are  detrimental  to  his  best 
interests. 
The  article  follows : 

GTA  has  a  primary  responsibility  only  to 
the  farm  jieople  who  own  it.  That  comes 
first.  This  primary  responsibility  is  not  to 
the  Government,  not  to  the  buyers  of  grain, 
not  to  the  consumers,  the  politicians  or  any- 
body else — Just  to  the  farmers.  And  we  feel 
now  that  an  explanation  is  owed  to  the  grain 
farmers  for  the  miserably  low  wheat  prices 
that  were  bid  to  them  generally  during  har- 
vest this  year. 

These  wheat  prices  could  have  been  about 
20  cents  per  bushel  higher,  and  there  is  a 
very  simple  explanation  why  they  were  not. 
Beginning  in  July  the  TJ.S.  Government, 
through  Its  Conamodity  Credit  Corporation, 
began  the  most  massive  diunping  operation 
in  history.  The  CCC  was  originally  formed 
to  help  farmers,  not  to  put  a  ceiling  on  their 
prices.  But  here  is  what  actually  happened 
and  unfortvmately  continues  to  happen. 

During  the  first  month  of  the  1964  harvest 
the  huge  Government  corporation  dumped 
50  million  bushels  of  wheat  with  the  ex- 
pressed and  vocal  intention  of  preventing 
farmers  from  getting  higher  prices  for  their 
wheat. 

CCC  sold  this  wheat  to  buyers  who  other- 
wise would  have  been  ready  customers  for 
your  wheat  from  your  cooperatives  and  other 
handlers.  But  you  didn't  sell  this  wheat; 
the  Government  did.  Incredibly,  during  the 
harvest  period  of  approximately  90  days  more 
than  150  million  bushels  of  Government 
wheat  was  dumped  on  the  market.  Buyers 
got  some  of  the  most  unbelievable  bargains 
in  history  because  the  CCC  wheat  flooded 
the  market  and  put  a  low  ceiling  on  farm 
wheat  prices. 

This  Is  Immensely  disturbing.  GTA  has 
looked  into  the  history  of  Government  oper- 
ations all  over  the  world,  and  we  have  found 
no  precedent  for  this  behavior.  No  other 
country  does  it.  GTA  General  Manager  M. 
W.  Thatcher  had  this  to  say  about  it: 

"CCC  price  support  activities  when  con- 
ducted to  help  farm  producers  have  no 
stronger  advocate  than  GTA.  But,"  Mr. 
Thatcher  said,  "we  oppose  CCC's  misuse  of 
the  farm  program." 

GTA's  grain  experts  estimate  that  with- 
out this  CCC  dumping  during  this  harvest 
wheat  would  have  gone  on  the  market  about 
20  cents  a  bushel  higher  than  it  actually 
sold  for.  Twenty  cents  a  bushel  on  a  crop 
of  1,200  million  bushels  is  $240  million. 
That  is  what  was  taken  out  of  the  wheat 
producers'  pocket  by  the  dumping  action 
by  CCC. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  expose  this  beha- 
vior. We  do  not  believe  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  Vice  President, 
or  the  Congress  had  any  intention  that  the 
farm    law   would    be   administered    in    this 


manner.  We  believe  that  these  decisions 
were  made  by  a  small  handful  of  persons, 
perhaps  very  inexperienced.  In  charge  of  CCC 
who  were  determined  to  use  Its  power  to 
punish  those  farmers  whom  they  refer  to  as 
noncompliers. 

We  also  believe  that  the  purpose  of  the 
present  wheat  legislation  is  very  clear,  and 
it  is  that  those  who  comply  vrtth  the  program 
receive  certificates  worth  on  the  average 
about  50  cents  a  bushel.  That  is  their  pay- 
ment for  complying.  Punitive  action  by  the 
Government  to  hurt  them,  as  well  as  the 
noncompliers,  was  never  intended  by  Con- 
gress. The  punishing  celling  that  CCC  oper- 
ations impose  on  wheat  prices  in  the  mar- 
kets, a  deliberate  thing  that  punishes  all 
growers  without  reason.  Is  plainly  obnoxious. 

Moreover,  the  dvunping  operation  that  we 
described  did  not  actually  rid  the  Govern- 
ment of  one  single  bushel  of  surplus.  And 
why  not?  Because  by  dumping  150  million 
bushels  CCC  drove  market  prices  so  low  that 
fanners  were  sealed  witliin  a  narrow  price 
range  and  had  no  choice  but  to  put  their 
new  grain  under  loan.  The  Government  Just 
took  the  grain  right  back  into  its  ware- 
houses. It  took  different  kernels,  true,  but 
ultimately  as  much  or  more  grain  than  was 
dumped  came  back  into  CCC's  bins.  It  need 
not  have  been  thvis  if  enough  price  leeway 
had  been  allowed  so  producers  could  sell  in- 
stead of  going  in  to  the  loan  program.  That 
wheat  might  have  been  sold  through  your 
farmer  cooperatives  and  regular  market 
channels  instead  of  to  the  Government  which 
ultimately  will  probably-dump  it  again  and 
keep  the  vicious  circle  going. 

If  this  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, then  there  never  will  be  any  "mus- 
cle in  the  marketplace"  for  farmers.  Instead, 
in  time  there  will  not  be  any  cooperative 
marketing  system  at  all.  It  is  that  serious 
and  that  dangerous  to  producers. 

That  is  why  we  at  GTA  believfe  that  we 
would  be  derelict  in  oiu'  duty  to  farmers  if 
we  did  not  call  this  maladministration  to 
the  attention  of  the  voters. 

And  that,  we  should  add,  is  in  concur- 
rence with  resolutions  adopted  by  GTA  dele- 
gates at  their  recent  annual  meeting  and 
expressed  In  resolutions  by  other  regional 
cooperatives,  Jvist  like  GTA,  of  which  there 
are  more  than  two  dozen  in  the  Nation. 

If  the  Government  continues  this  process 
of  nationalization,  it  should  openly  advo- 
cate it.  Then  the  voters  would  have  a 
chance  to  make  a  decision. 


J.  Edgar  Hoover  Commended  by  City  of 
Lakewood  Resolation 


under  attack  for  alleged  dereliction  of  duty; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, iinder  the  direction  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
has  an  exemplary  reccnxl  in  efficient  and  Just 
police  work;  and 

Whereas,  by  reason  of  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
law  enforcement  In  each  city,  county  and 
State  Is  benefited  and  strengthened;  and 

Whereas,  said  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  men 
in  his  Bureau  should  be  commended  for  their 
contribution  to  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
in  the  United  States,  rather  than  being  con- 
demned: Now.  therefore,  the  City  Council  of 
the  City  of  Lakewood  does  hereby  commend 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  men  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  their  successful 
and  vmshirking  performance  of  duty  in  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  the  United 
States. 

The  city  clerk  is  directed  to  forward  certi- 
fied copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  our  Congressman  and 
Senators  as  well  as  to  said  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
Adopte^l  and  approved  this  22d  day  of  De- 
cember 1964. 

Robert  W.  Baker. 

Mayor. 
Attest : 

Jo  Bennttt. 

City  Clerk. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  7, 1965 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Lakewood  which,  incidentally,  recently 
was  awarded  first  honors  in  the  1965 
Pasadena  Rose  Tournament,  by  action 
of  its  city  council  on  December  22,  last, 
has  commended  the  fine  work  of  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  The  coun- 
cil's Resolution  1575  reads  as  follows: 
Resolution  1575 

Resolution  of  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Lakewood  commending  J.  Edgard  Hoover 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

Whereas,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  Federal 
Bvireau  of  Investigation  have  recently  been 


Antnmn  in  Full  Glory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  7, 1965 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  include  In  the  Congressional 
Record  the  enclosed  article  entitled 
"Autumn  in  Full  Glory"  by  Woodroe 
Wylie,  Carthage,  Tex.,  Route  1. 

The  article  follows: 

Autumn  in  Pull  Glory 
(By  Woodroe  Wylie) 

Ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  I  have  wanted  to 
write  a  discourse  on  autunui.  The  changes 
and  scenes  that  take  place  are  most  spec- 
tacular. Everywhere  one  looks  or  listens 
there  are  distinct  admissions  or  omissions  of 
multivarlous  events. 

On  November  5.  1929,  at  Carthage  Tex.,  a 
flock  of  wild  geese  became  lost  at  night  in 
low  clouds  and  blinding  lights.  The  be- 
wildered geese  honked  all  night  long.  Some 
people  were  amused  at  their  musical  sounds 
while  others  were  annoyed  because  the  geese 
kept  them  awake.  The  flight  of  the  geese  is 
timed  with  the  falling  of  the  leaves. 

The  most  glorious  show  that  nature  has  to 
display  is  the  changing  colors  of  the  leaves 
in  October  and  November.  Perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  colors  are  pink,  yellow,  burgundy, 
orange,  and  red.  For  those  who  have  a  poet's 
soul,  their  eyes  can  feast  upon  the  beauteous 
glory  until  their  starved  souls  are  content. 

In  the  valley  of  the  many  colored  leaves,  a 
mazy,  meandering  stream  flows  toward  the 
rivulet.  Its  progress  comes  almost  to  a 
standstiU  when  it  brushes  against  some 
clogged  leaves  and  brush.  But  then  it  bursts 
forth  with  its  freedom,  and  it  seems  to  make 
musical  laughter  in  its  progress.  Here,  be- 
fore In  the  lustrum  of  spring  when  beauty 
reigned  supreme,  the  songbirds  would  gather 
In  this  hallowed  grove  to  take  a  bath  in  the 
stream,  consequently  displaying  their  win- 
some plumage.  The  ones  that  sang  the  loud- 
est laid  claim  to  that  strip  of  domain. 
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Nearby  Is  a  variety  of  txees — ^blackgum, 
sweetgum,  maple,  hickory,  and  others — that 
are  dotted  upward  to  the  top  of  the  hlU 
slope.  It  Is  perhaps  here  that  God's  crea- 
tion of  beauty  Is  at  Its  best,  for  each  specie 
of  tree  and  every  leaf  seems  to  be  vylng^ 
for  splendor's  prizes.  Amid  the  glory  of  the 
beautiful  trees  is  a  unique  one.  It  is  the 
pine  tree,  and  It  knows  no  changing  season, 
for  its  foliage  Is  green  the  year  round.  The 
winds  pierce  the  giant  pine  trees'  needles, 
and  most  beautiful  musical  sounds  issue 
forth.  A  million  produce  music,  but  none  Is 
too  audible  nor  any  out  of  key.  The  soft, 
mournful  sounds  summarize  the  events  of  a 
lifetime. 

Over  the  flood  of  years,  methlnks  that  I 
can  see  a  little  bright,  blue-eyed  boy.  in  a 
shy.  concealed  way.  grab  his  long-vlsored  cap, 
gather  up  some  sacks,  and  set  forth  for  au- 
tumn's rich  fruits.  He  encounters  a  strange, 
frightening  bird  called  the  screech  owl.  This 
unique  bird  has  a  mysterious  talented  voice; 
in  the  black  hours  of  night  he  haunts  people 
who  have  departed  from  the  straight  and 
narrow  way.  Some  guilty,  superstitious  ones 
will  get  up  and  turn  over  an  old  shoe.  Now 
barefooted  and  on  tiptoe,  the  boy  reaches 
the  desired  woodlands,  scales  the  persimmon 
tree,  and  feasts  upon  the  rich,  luscious  fruit. 
Then  he  fills  his  sacks  with  chinquapins,  wal- 
nuts, and  hickory  nuts.  He  looks  about  him 
and  sees  the  squirrels  gathering  nuts  and 
taking  them  up  large  trees  to  deposit  them 
in  hidden  holes  for  winter  food.  Their 
thoughts  are  so  much  like  his  own. 

Then  falls  the  cruel,  telling  frost.  Each 
leaf  seems  to  cling  to  Its  accustomed  place 
tenaciously,  but  volleys -of  wind  smite  it 
again  and  again,  and  like  a  hiunan  gasping 
for  his  last  earthly  breath,  at  last  it  gives 
way  to  eternity.  The  fallen  leaves  scurry 
over  one  another  like  little  children  play- 
ing leapfrog.  Then  at  last  the  leaves  conie 
to  rest,  and  I  lament  that  in  all  their  beau- 
teous glory  they  must,  like  common  earth, 
rot.  The  gayer  hours  of  life  were  ours;  the 
worst  is  mine. 

With  the  passing  of  the  leaves  go  many 
songbirds,  which  were  heavenly  sweet  and 
earthly  present.  Then  the  ones  left  are 
deleted  of  their  gay  songs.  Their  pleasures 
seem  to  have  terminated  during  the  flight  of 
their  .«arthly  companions  of  the  air  and  the 
falling  of  the  leaves.  Even  the  persistent 
musical  voice  of  the  pretty  bluejay  ,18  no 
longer  heard,  "Chlng.  ciiang.  ching."  The 
multitude  of  mockingblras  has  departed  and 
taken  their  multlvarlous  songs  with  them. 
The  most  abundant  birds  left  are  the  crows 
and  blackbirds  which,  at  their  best,  only 
produce    a   cacophony   of   sounds. 

The  wise  old  owl  perches  himself  on  the 
top  spray  of  the  loftiest  tree  in  the  forest. 
He  has  seen  many  seasons  come  and  go,  and 
from  his  vantage  point  he  appears  to  be 
taking  Inventory.  Beyond  the  woods,  out 
in  the  open  meadows,  a  wllderenss  of  Wild 
flowers  in  their  gay  sisterhood  was  mutilated 
by  Jjick  Frost's  wintry  breath.  Upon  sur- 
veying the  scene  In  the  woodlands,  the  owl 
still  has  left  with  him  hawks,  doves,  quail, 
larks,  redbirds,  snowbirds,  sparrows,  robins, 
killdees.  and  the  four-footed  animals:  wolf, 
coon,  skunk,  mink,  squirrel,  opossum,  and 
hare.  The  owl  mops  the  brow  of  his  sad 
countenance  and  seems  to  say,  "The  birds 
have  taken  a  leave  of  absence  and  will  re- 
turn with  the  arrival  of  spring.  The  flow- 
ers and  the  leaves  will  appear  in  the  resur- 
rection next  May." 

When  death  comes  to  a  bird.  It  usually 
Is  preceded  by  a  brief  illness.  Birds  do  not 
feel  any  responsibility  for  whatever  happens 
to  them  after  death.  Their  plight  Is  not  so 
complex  as  the  departure  of  lu  humans. 


Another  Dienbienphu? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  7,  196S 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  at- 
tach herewith  another  article  by  Joseph 
Alsop  entitled,  "Another  Dienbienphu?" / 
Mr.  Alsop  has  been  on  the  scene  In  Sai- 
gon and,  apparently,  unflerstands  bet- 
ter than  any  other  correspondent  the  sit- 
uation there.  He  has  been  giving  forth- 
right reports  in  simple  language  about 
South  Vietnam. 

The  article  follows: 


Matteh  OF  Fact — Anothes  Dienbienphu? 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Everyone  In  Washington  Is  hard  at  work 
worrying  about  the  political  situation  in 
Vietnam.  They  should  also  begin  wonylng 
about  the  military  sltuatian  which  Is  the 
prime  cause  of  the  recurrent  political  dif- 
ficulty. 

Just  11  years  ago.  this  reporter  left  Saigon 
to  fly  halfway  around  th«  world  for  an 
earlier  family  Christmas.  Doing  exactly  the 
same  thing  this  time,  with  exactly  the  same 
cold  dread  of  disaster-soon-to-como  lying 
clammy  on  one's  stomach,  was  not  an  agree- 
able experience. 

Yet  facts  must  be  faced,  liowever  disagree- 
able they  may  be.  And  the  central  fact  that 
now  needs  facing  Is  the  grtm  similarity  of 
the  present  military  sltuatlcm  In  South  Viet- 
nam to  the  Vietnamese  military  situation  at 
the  end  of  1953.  on  the  very  eve  of  Dienbien- 
phu. 

By  December,  1953,  the  Communists  had 
managed  to  stretch  the  defense  to  the  ut- 
most, leaving  the  French  high  command 
with  almost  no  reserves  In  hand.  This  year, 
once  again,  the  defenders'  resources  are  bad- 
ly overstretched.  The  central  reserve 
amounts  to  hardly  a  division  and  a  half;  and 
a  good  i>art  of  this  slender  reserve  is  actually 
pinned  down  in  the  Saigon  area,  because  of 
the  strength  of  the  Communist  underground 
In  the  city. 

In  December  1953,  the  Communists  also 
had  large  reserves  outside  the  war  zone,  in 
the  form  of  the  newly  trained  division  In 
China  whose  commitment  in  Vietnam  then 
caused  the  French  disaster  at  Dienbien- 
phu. This  year,  once  again,  the  Communist 
reserves  outside  the  war  zone  are  extremely 
Important,  theoretically  comprising  the  en- 
tire North  Vietnamese  Army.  And  units  of 
this  reserve  have  almost  certainly  begun 
to  be  infiltrated  southward,  over  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  trail. 

This  startling  fact  must  be  deduced  from 
recent  captures  of  very  young  North  Viet- 
namese draftees  in  South  Vietnam.  No  gen- 
eral In  his  senses  would  send  youthful  con- 
script soldiers  to  serve  as  hard-core  cadres 
In  guerrilla  fighting.  Hence  it  Is  as  certain 
as  anything  can  be  that  ttoe  draftees  were 
sent  to  the  southern  front  with  their  bat- 
talions. 

The  appearance  of  organized  units  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  army  In  the  southern 
fighting  is  a  new  and  startling  fact,  which 
might  well  divert  the  State  Department's 
wrath  from  Gen.  Ngfuyen  Khanh  to  Gen.  Vo 
Nguyen  Giap.  To  be  sure,  this  movement 
southward  is  not  large  by  normal  standards. 
It  cannot  as  yet  amount  to  more  than  a 
couple  of  battalions  a  month. 


But  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  Is  fought 
province  by  province.  In  province  after 
province,  the  balance  of  the  fighting  Is  al- 
ready close.  And  in  too  many  provinces,  a 
local  catastrophe  can  too  easily  result  frpni 
the  injection  of  no  more  than  one  or  two 
additional  main  force  enemy  battalions. 

In  Quang  Nai,  for  exairtple,  the  anti-Com- 
munist forces  have  already  been  pushed  back 
so  far  that  the  enemy  controls  Just  about 
the  entire  province,  except  for  the  main  town 
and  two  or  three  other  strong  points.  In 
main  force  battalions,  moreover,  the  balance 
In  Quang  Is  probably  already  about  7  to  5 
In  favor  of  the  Communists. 

Obviously,  therefore,  there  Is  grave  risk 
in  Quang  Nal  of  some  such  local  catastrophe 
as  the  capture  of  the  provincial  capital  and 
destruction  or  capture  of  aU  the  defense 
forces  by  a  Communist  surprise  attack.  This 
is  not  the  only  province,  either,  where  risks 
are  being  run.  In  Darlac,  to  name  another, 
the  odds  are  now  better  than  even  on  a  sec- 
ond Communist-Inspired  rising  of  the  Bhade 
trtbespeople. 

Logically,  of  course,  a  mere  local  catas- 
trophe in  Quang  Nal  or  some  othCT  province 
ought  not  to  achieve  decisive  results  for  the 
Communists.  This  kind  of  logic  Is  very 
popular,  nowadays,  with  the  U.S.  staff  oflScers 
In  Saigon.  They  seem  to  forget  that  It  was 
also  quite  illogical  for  France  to  be  deci- 
sively defeated  at  Dienbienphu,  which  wai. 
a  very  small  scale  fight  by  normal  standards. 

The  Vietnamese  people  have  been  at  war 
for  too  many  years,  with  no  end  in  sight. 
On  their  resistance,  as  on  the  French,  a  mere 
local  catastrophe  can  all  too  easily  produce 
decisive  effects.  The  raw  materials  for  an- 
other Dienbienphu  are  plainly  present. 

To  be  sure,  there  Is  one  vast,  potentially 
saving  difference  between  1964  and  1953. 
This  Is  not  Just  Vietnam's  war.  It  Is  also 
our  war;  and  the  United  States  has  gigantic 
uncommitted  reserves.  But  unless  we  soon 
begin  to  bring  American  power  to  bear  in 
deadly  earnest,  we  must  get  ready  for  the 
greatest  American  defeat  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States. 

That  is  what  now  looms  ahead,  as  a  clear 
possibility  if  not  a  probability.  And  using 
Laotian  pilots,  in  training  planes  converted 
into  bombers,  to  attack  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail 
cannot  be  described  as  bringing  American 
power  to  bear  in  deadly  earnest. 
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Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tions farmers  are  increasingly  asking,  no 
matter  what  farm  organization  they  be- 
long to,  are  brought  out  in  an  article. 
"Chains  Open  Fire  on  Family  Farms,"  by 
Gene  Cervi  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Journal.  . 

This  alarming  article  was  brought  to 
my  attention  by  Mrs.  Kenneth  Tellers,  of 
Cologne.  Minn.,  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  give  it  their  careful  consid- 
eration as  the  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing  gets  down  to  business  in 
Washington  this  week. 

The  article  follows: 
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Chains  Open  Fire  on  Family  Farms 
(By  Gene  Cervi) 

Abolition  of  the  family  farm  was  caUed 
for  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Food  Chains  in  Chicago  In 
October  by  the  organization's  principal 
spokesman. 

Never  before  has  such  open  warfare  been 
declared  on  a  traditional  segment  of  Amer- 
ican society. 

It  Is  known,  however,  that  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  the  supermarkets  have  been 
in  the  steady  process  of  vertically  Integrat- 
ing small  farmers  and  ranchers  out  of  exist- 
ence as  farms  got  bigger  and  the  farm  folk 
sold  the  furniture  and  moved  to  town  to 
work  in  mill  and  factory. 

Clarence  G.  Adamy,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  national  chainstore  group,  said 
flatly.  In  his  October  speech,  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  (the  Idea  that  agriculture  Is  the 
province  of  family  farmers)  to  be  a  sensible 
goal  for  midtwentieth  century  American 
farm  policy. 

"Not  only  that,  but  I  am  opposed  to  the 
niaintenance  of  the  family  farm."  Adamy 
said  In  calling  for  a  counterattack  on  farm 
organizations  fighting  to  get  a  fair  share  of 
the  food  dollar  for  the  man  who  produces  it. 

A  large  part  of  the  October  meeting  of 
chainstores  was  taken  up  with  means  and 
methods  of  countering.  If  not  subverting, 
the  investigations  soon  to  be  launched  by 
the  Joint  presidential-congressional  National 
Commission  on  Food  Marketing. 

Speaker  after  speaker  raised  warning  sig- 
nals of  unconscionable  evidence  that  could 
>  ome  to  light  if  the  National  Commission  Is 
diligent  In  examining  supermarket  buying 
practices  that  by  their  natiu-e  and  txend 
bring  charges  of  Illegal  price-fixing  and  re- 
straint of  competition. 

Inescapable  facts  and  questions  In  the  na- 
lional  food  economy  confronting  the  Com- 
mission are: 

1.  The  cattle  producers  of  America  lost 
more  than  $2,500  million  in  1963.  The  ques- 
tion: Who  got  that  money,  since  It  didn't 
go  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  lower 
prices  and  It  didn't  go  to  labor  in  view  of 
growing  automation? 

2.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  beef 
prices  at  retail  have  Increased  26  percent, 
iiccordlng  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  prices  paid  to  beef  producers  declined 
a  minimum  of  16  pA-cent. 

3.  Why  was  it  possible  for  chains  to  make 
a  profit  7  years  ago  when  there  was  a  short- 
age and  no  imports  of  beef,  when  prices 
at  retail  were  lower  than  they  are  today,  and 
beef  producers  were  getting  25  percent  more 
than  they  are  today? 

4.  If  there  Is  a  surplus  of  beef,  as  the 
chains  contend  and  the  producers  deny,  why 
doesn't  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand oi)erate  to  bring  down  the  prices  at 
retaU? 

5.  Why  did  credit  for  small  farm  and 
rcuich  operations  dry  up  progressively  in  the 
last  20  months  until  today  only  the  largest 
commercial  feed  lots  and  the  largest  ranch- 
ers are  conditioned  to  stay  in  business? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  matters  that 
will  be  brought  before  the  Commission.  The 
chainstores  are  worried  because  they'll  not 
look  good  when  their  practices  and  methods 
of  squeezing  producers  come  to  light.'* 

It  is  the  strategy  of  the  supermarkets  to 
appeal  to  Congress  through  the  customers 
they  [they  chains),  currently  are  brainwash- 
ing. 

The  chains  and  the  largest  food  processors 
are  engaged  In  a  gigantic  saturation  adver- 
tising campaign  to  convince  the  consumer 
that  she  never  had  it  so  good,  and  every 
possible  effort  Is  being  exerted  to  hide  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  farmers  and  ranchers 
are  going  broke. 

Meanwhile,  farm  organizations  are  not  Idle 
In  the  face  of  Adamy 's  determination  to  wipe 
out  their  members. 


Tlpoff  to  the  fact  that  the  chains  control 
food  prices  and  have  repealed  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  was  seen  last  month  in 
the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  demand  that  its  par- 
ent organization,  the  American  Farm  Bureau, 
imdertaken  to  buy  one  of  the  largest  chain- 
stores.  It  Is  believed  the  organization  has 
its  eye  on  the  management-plagued  Atlantic 
&  Pacific  organization. 

In  St.  Paul  recently,  the  Minnesota  Farm- 
ers Union  passed  resolutions  barring  food 
chains,  xieckers,  and  processors  from  operat- 
ing farms,  feedlots,  egg  factories,  or  cow- 
pools. 

Chainstores  spokesmen  are  so  frightened 
that  some  of  them  see  price  controls  in  some 
form  coming.  They  also  hint  at  revolution- 
ary measures  to  make  all  large  chains  utUl- 
tles  and  have  their  rates  of  return  fixed  as 
in  the  current  manner  of  private  power 
utilities. 

This  type  of  hysteria  among  chainstore 
spokesmen  can  be  attributed  to  severe  cases 
of  bad  conscience. 

After  all,  the  1963  question  won't  go  away: 
Who  did  get  that  e2.5  bUlion  that  the  beef 
producers  lost  in  1  year? 


A  Bill  To  Prevent  the  Mailing,  Importing, 
or  Transportation  of  Obscene  Matter 
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Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  prevent 
the  mailing,  importing  or  transporting 
of  obscene  matter  by  strengthening  the 
penalties  presently  provided  in  the 
United  States  Code. 

The  bill  is  in  response  to  frequent  com- 
plaints received  by  me  from  parents, 
educators,  ministers  and  others  against 
the  steadily  increasing  use  of  the  mails 
and  other  forms  of  transportation  by 
filth  peddlers.  I  am  sure  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  receiving  similar  com- 
plaints. 

A  particularly  infuriating  aspect  of 
this  situation  is  that  much  of  this  ob- 
scene material  is  unsought  by  those  who 
receive  it.  Their  names  are  obtained  by 
a  variety  of  tricks,  and  unfortunately, 
many  of  them  are  young  children. 

Unhappily,  even  when  convicted,  these 
smut  peddlers  often  are  only  lightly 
penalized.  In  instances  where  the  penal- 
ties are  more  severe,  the  effect  has  been 
demonstrably  to  discourage  the  peddling 
of  smut. 

As  a  constituent  has  written  me.  If 
we  are  to  maintain  a  strong  nation,  we 
must  start  with  strong  moral  principals, 
especially  in  the  upbringing  of  our  chil- 
dren. For  these  reasons  I  am  hopeful 
of  success  for  the  bill,  the  text  of  which 
follows : 

H.R.— 

A  bill  to  strengfthen  the  criminal  penalties 

for  the  mailing,  importing,  or  transporting 

of  obscene  matter,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be   it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and   House 

of  Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 

America    in   Congress   assembled,   That   the 

eighth  paragraph  of  section  1461  of  title  18 

of  the  United  States  Code   (relating  to  the 


mailing  of  obscene  matter)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  f oUows : 

"Whoever  knowingly  xises  the  mails  for  the 
mailing,  carriage  In  the  malls,  or  delivery  of 
any  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious.  Indecent,  filthy, 
or  vile  article,  matter,  thing,  device,  ix  sub- 
stance, or  knowingly  causes  to  be  delivered  by 
mall  according  to  the  direction  thereon,  or  at 
the  place  at  which  It  Is  directed  to  be  deliv- 
ered by  the  person  to  whom  It  Is  addressed, 
or  knowingly  takes  any  such  thing  from  the 
malls  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  or  dis- 
posing thereof,  or  of  aiding  in  the  circulation 
or  the  disposition  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  91,000  nor  more  than  $5,000  and 
imprisoned  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more 
than  five  years  for  the  first  such  offense,  and 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $3,000  nor  more 
than  $20,000  and  Imprisoned  not  less  than 
three  years  nor  more  than  ten  years  for  each 
such  offense  thereafter. 

"Whoever  knowingly  uses  the  malls  for  the 
mailing,  carriage  In  the  malls,  or  delivery  of 
anything  (other  than  anything  within  the 
purview  of  the  Immediately  preceding  para- 
graph) declared  by  this  section  to  be  non- 
mailable,  or  knowingly  causes  to  be  delivered 
by  mail  according  to  the  direction  thereon, 
or  at  the  place  at  which  It  is  directed  to  be 
delivered  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, or  knowingly  takes  any  such  thing 
from  the  mails  for  the  purpose  of  circulating 
or  disposing  thereof,  or  of  aiding  In  the  cir- 
culation or  disposition  thereof,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both,  for  the  first  such 
offense,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both,  for  each  such  offense  there- 
after." 

Sec.  2.  The  next  to  the  last  and  the  last 
paragraphs  of  section  1462  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  the  impor- 
tation or  transportation  of  obscene  matter) 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whoever  knowingly  takes  from  such  ex- 
press company  cr  other  common  carrier  any 
matter,  article,  or  thing  within  the  purview 
of  paragraph  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than 
$5,000  and  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  year 
nor  more  than-  five  years  for  the  first  such 
offense,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $3,(XK) 
nor  more  than  $20,000  and  Imprisoned  not 
less  than  three  years  nor  more  than  terj  years 
for  each  such  offense  thereafter. 

"Whoever  knowingly  takes  from  such  ex- 
press company  or  other  common  carrier  any 
matter  or  thing  within  the  purview  of  para- 
graph (c)  of  this  section,  the  depositing  of 
which  for  carriage  is  herein  made  unlawful, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

Sec.  3.  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
1463  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  the  mailing  of  obscene  or  in- 
decent matter  on  envelopes,  wrappers,  or 
cards)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whoever  knowingly  deposits  for  mailing 
or  delivery  anything  declared  by  this  section 
to  be  nonmailable  matter,  or  knowingly  takes 
the  same  from  the  malls  for  the  purpose  of 
clrctilating  or  disposing  of,  or  aiding  in  the 
circulation  or  disposition  of,  the  same,  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than 
$5,000  and  Imprisoned  not  less  than  one  year 
nor  more  than  five  years  for  the  first  such 
offense,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $3,000 
nor  more  than  $20,000  and  imprisoned  not 
less  than  three  years  nor  more  than  ten 
years  for  each  such  offense  thereafter." 

Sec.  4.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  1465 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (relat- 
ing to  the  transportation  of  obscene  matter 
for  sale  or  distribution)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years  or 
both"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than 
$5,000  and  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  year 
nor  more  than  five  years  for  the  first  such 
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offense,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $3,000 
nor  more  than  920,000  and  Imprisoned  not 
less  than  three  years  nor  more  than  ten  years 
for  each  such  offense  thereafter". 


Dedication  of  die  John  F.  Kennedy 
Apartments,  Lakewood,  N  J. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF   NEW    JEBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  6, 1965 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 17,  1964,  an  address  was  given  by 
Miss  Marie  C.  McGuire,  Commissioner 
of  the  Public  Housing  Administration, 
at  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Apartments  in  Lakewood, 
N.J. 

In  her  address  she  gave  deserved  praise 
to  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 
and  Mr.  David  Pried,  of  Lakewood,  for 
their  efforts  to  bring  dignity  and  com- 
fort to  our  senior  citizens  through  the  es- 
tablisliment  of  decent  housing  provided 
with  Federal  assistance.  The  John  F. 
Kennedy  Apartments  are  a  sjrmbol  of 
hope  for  the  millions  of  our  elderly  citi- 
zens whose  housing  is  inadequate.  Let 
us  hope  that  future  years  will  see  more 
accomplishments  such  as  this. 

The  text  of  Miss  McGuire's  address 
follows: 

Remarks  or  Marie  C.  McOuire,  Commis- 
sioner, Public  Housing  Administration,  at 
Dedication  Ceremony,  John  P.  Kennedy 
Apartments,  Lakewood^  N.J.,  December  17, 
1964 

A  dedication  of  housing  is  an  especially 
fitting  act  at  this  time  of  year  since  it  was 
the  shortage  of  appropriate  lodging  In  Beth- 
lehem that  led  to  the  birth  of  Christ  in  a 
cave  where  donkeys  and  small  animals  were 
kept. 

And.  while  thinking  of  Christmas,  who  can 
forget  the  poignant  story  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen's  "The  Little  Match  Girl"?  The 
locale  was  New  York  City,  you  may  recall, 
and  the  little  match  girl  did  not  dare  go 
home  because  she  had  not  sold  any  matches 
that  day.  Even  if  she  were  home,  however, 
she  would  have  had  little  protection  from  the 
elements.  The  story  points  out  that  she  had 
little  more  than  a  roof  over  her  head — that 
although  the  biggest  cracks  were  stuffed  with 
rags  and  straw,  the  wind  whistled  through, 
and  little  comfort  could  be  had  from  a  small 
stove  that  sat  In  the  middle  of  this  bleak 
rocan  that  served  as  a  home. 

The  Inadequate  shelter  of  the  little  match 
girl  is  not  dissimilar  to  many  of  the  hovels 
that  were  occupied — and  in  many  instances 
are  still  occupied — by  low-income  families 
and  individuals.  Today  the  little  match  girl 
may  be  a  grandmother  seeking  shelter  in  a 
housing  development  such  as  you  dedicate. 

Nothing  is  more  inspiring  to  me  than  to 
share  with  you  this  instant  in  time  which 
exemplifies  our  national  aspirations  to  create 
in  this  land  of  ours  the  opp>ortunlty  for  all 
men  to  live  in  dignity. 

This  is  a  moment,  too,  of  reflection  of  the 
past  •  ♦  •  of  the  history  of  how  these  and 
other  low-rent  homes  were  made  pKMslble. 

In  a  sense  we  are  dedicating  here  today  a 
great  domestic  housing  effort  which  began 
27  years  ago  In  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 


Some  of  you  may  remember  him  saying 
then,  "One-third  of  the  Kation  Is  111  fed.  111 
clothed,  and  ill  housed." 

Those  words  gave  spirit  and  form  to  the 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  and  13  yeors  later  In- 
spired our  Congress  to  develop  a  national 
policy  calling  for  "a  decent  home  In  a  suit- 
able living  environment  for  every  American 
family." 

There  are  more  words  to  this  declaration 
of  the  national  housing  policy  but  this  Is  Its 
essence  and  this  goal  is  based  on  a  convic- 
tion that  aU  Americans  are  lees  than  fully 
able  to  realize  the  benefits  of  our  democracy 
and  our  American  way  of  life  as  long  as  any 
of  us — oldsters  or  youngsters — are  not  able 
to  live  in  a  home  and  a  neighborhood  which 
safeguards  our  health,  omt  privacy  and  our 
dignity. 

It  is  a  particular  pleasujne  to  share  the  plat- 
form today  with  your  distinguished  Senator, 
Harrison  Williams.  Those  of  us  who  work 
In  Washington  are  keenly  and  dally  aware  of 
the  strength  of  his  convictions,  the  depth  of 
his  knowledge  and  his  hard  work  Ln  behalf 
of  legislation  to  help  our  cities  and  towns 
and  the  people  who  live  In  them.  Could  we 
have  a  Senate  composed  of  people  like  Har- 
rison Williams,  out  human  settlements, 
cities,  and  towns  would  more  nearly  reflect 
both  ovir  capability  of  improvement  and  the 
underridlng  human  concern  our  efforts  repre- 
sent. May  I  here.  Senator,  in  your  home 
State,  once  again  bespyeak  my  gratitude  and 
that  of  the  voiceless  millions  of  low-income 
people  for  your  mind,  your  heart,  and  your 
actions  in  our  behalf.  "A  decent  home  for 
every  American  family"  is  not  a  bit  of  beauti- 
ful phrasing  for  you,  but  a  positive  goal  to 
be  achieved,  and  achieved  promptly. 

So  long  as  America  remains  rich  and 
strong,  the  forward-looking  Members  in  Con- 
gress feel  that  a  family's  Itck  of  financial  re- 
sources is  one  of  the  poorest  of  reasons  that 
it  should  be  redegated  to  a  decaying  shack  on 
the  outskirts  of  our  afHuence  or  in  the 
blighted  slums  of  our  citiee. 

What  you  have  done  here  In  memory  of 
our  late  President  shows  that  Lakewood  has 
concern  for  its  citizens  and  steadfastness  of 
purpose.  In  brick  and  mortar  and  on  this 
warm  inspiring  homesite  you  commemorate 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  heartfelt  hopes. 
In  a  very  real  sense  also  you  denote  the  com- 
passion for  hiunanlty  which  the  American 
people  have  shown  since  this  Nation  sprang 
up  out  of  the  wilderness  In  a  new  world. 
Such  community  programs  take  courage. 
This  is  true  here  at  home  Just  as  it  Is  true 
on  the  far-flung  battlefields  of  the  cold  war. 
The  President  had  an  Identical  observation 
2  weeks  ago  when  he  presented  the  first 
Medal  of  Honor  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Coxu^ige  comes  easy  to  us  when  trouble  Is  an 
ocean  away.  It  comes  dear  when  the  fight  Is 
close  at  hand. 

Our  homes  are  the  nurseries  of  the  Great 
Society  to  which  the  President  beckons  us. 
For  we  go  into  the  world  with  the  story  of 
our  environment  upon  us. 

Today,  therefore,  marks  one  more  tri- 
umph in  a  long  crusade.  Here  families  can 
live  with  dignity  and  real  day-to-day  en- 
joyment of  wholesome,  attractive  surround- 
ings. Here  the  older  people  can  look  forward 
to  living,  not  existing,  their  golden  years 
and  share  the  wealth  of  their  wisdom  and 
experience  and  skills  with  younger  people  all 
about  them. 

Here,  as  in  53  other  communities  in  New 
Jersey,  Is  portrayed  for  all  to  see  the  spirit 
which  undergirds  our  democracy  and  assures 
Its  strength  and  continuity. 

While  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  this 
step  forward,  let  us  not  forget  the  one-third 
of  a  million  families  living  in  substandard 
dwellings  in  New  Jersey  and  more  than 
30,000  here  in  Monmouth  and  Ocean  Coun- 
ties. Seventeen  percent  of  your  State's 
population — or  nearly  one  In  five — subsist  on 
Incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  a  year. 


And  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  there  are 
still  35  mUlion  people  who  do  not  share  the 
fruits  of  our  prosperity. 

They,  too,  must  be  brought  into  full- 
fledged  participation  as  we  harvest  the  crops 
of  our  labor. 

Poverty  represents  needless  waste.  With 
help  the  potentials  of  our  Impoverished  can 
be  developed,  dependency  can  be  removed, 
and  gainful  employment  be  obtained. 

The  President  has  aimed  his  war  against 
poverty  at  the  community  front  where  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies.  Individuals, 
and  private  groups  can  Join  In  a  concerted 
attack.  It  will  be  fought  on  many  battle- 
fields. In  the  slimis  and  In  migrant  labor 
camps,  in  roominghouses  that  shelter  the 
aged  and  the  sick,  in  shacks  and  shanties, 
and  on  Indian  reservations. 

Success  In  those  efforts  will  bring  35 
million  people  to  schools,  skills,  health, 
homes.  Jobs,  and  equal  economic  opportu- 
nity. 

Although  no  single  weapon,  no  single 
strategy  can  win  this  w£ir,  the  work  already 
begun  by  local  housing  authorities  to  bring 
community  services  to  meet  the  needs  of 
low-Income  families  is  an  important  step  in 
the  attack. 

All  of  us  engaged  in  the  low-rent  program, 
here  in  Lakewood  Township,  in  the  Nation's 
CapitaT,  and  in  the  more  than  2,100  other 
communities  across  the  Nation  are  In  this 
struggle  upward  to  greater  heights. 

These  homes  here  are  a  fine  example  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  teamwork  In  ar- 
resting one  symptom  of  poverty — poor  hous- 
ing, which  Is  the  common  aliment  of  all 
those  suffering  from  privation. 

Happily — In  spite  of  our  critics — public 
support  for  our  housing  program  for  lower 
Income  people  Is  growing. 

Happily — In  spite  of  our  critics — the  low- 
rent  program  Is  fulfilling  Its  basic  purpose. 

Ambassador  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  character- 
izes public  housing  as  "one  of  the  great  social 
advances  of  the  20th  century. 

"It  has  done  more,"  he  said,  "than  re- 
moving people  physically  from  the  horror  of 
the  slums.  It  has  provided  more  than 
decent  homes;  It  has  created  new  neighbor- 
hoods and  the  opportunity  for  new  lives." 

This,  then,  is  the  gift  you  give  the  families 
who  will  reside  here  in  the  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  Apartments,  the  gift  of  opportu- 
nity. 

All  of  you  who  gave  of  your  hearts  and 
minds  to  bring  these  homes  to  life — Senator 
Williams  who  is  a  leader  of  those  who 
champion  public  housing  legislation  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  your  board  of  conunls- 
Bloners.  your  Executive  Director  Howard 
Goldberg,  his  staff,  and  many,  many  others — 
deserve  the  tributes  we  offer  today. 

These  homes  are  a  living  symbol  which 
unite  us  In  the  brotherhood  of  man.  They 
reflect  the  compassion  for  the  less  fortunate 
of  One  who  trod  the  earth  2,000  years  ago 
and  whose  birth  we  shortly  celebrate. 

What  greater  deed,  what  more  noble  ex- 
pression that  we  have  good  will  to  men  than 
these  homes  we  dedicate  here  today. 


Mass  Transportation — European  Style 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARBCS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  7, 1965 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  O. 
T.  Banton,  staff  writer  for  the  Lindsay- 
Schaub  newspapers  of  Illinois,  recently 


accompanied  a  group  of  19  Chicago  area 
men  on  a  study  tour  of  public  transporta- 
tion systems  in  the  large  cities  of  10 
European  countries. 

The  tour  was  made  under  the  direction 
of  Stanley  Berge.  nationally  known  pro- 
lessor  of  transportation  at  Northwestern 
University,  and  an  ardent  advocate  of 
through,  platform-type  railroad  stations 
as  contrasted  to  the  deadend  depots  in 
use  in  most  big  cities. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues,  particularly 
tliose  concerned  with  the  effort  to  solve 
our  mass  transportation  problems,  will 
find  much  of  Interest  in  the  following 
article  from  the  Decatur  Sunday  Herald 
and  Review  of  January  3. 

Why  Europeans  Prefer  "Through"  Rail 
Stations  to  Deadend  Depots 

(By  O.  T.  Banton) 

This  capital  city  of  the  most  scenic  country 
in  Europe  is  building  a  new  multipurpose 
railway  station  that  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
In  the  world.  Since  It  Is  costing  $50  million 
its  design  was  given  much  study,  and  em- 
bodies a  principle  that  Is  gaining  slow  ac- 
ceptance In  American  cities. 

Berne's  new  depot  will  be  a  through,  plat- 
form-type station,  in  contrast  to  the  deadend 
railroad  stations  In  Chicago,  New  York  and 
a  niunber  of  other  large  cities  In  the  United 
States.  Paris,  London  and  a  few  other  Im- 
portant European  cities  also  have  deadend 
stations,  but  both  London  and  Paris  are  tak- 
ing exp>en6ive  steps  to  obtain  some  relief  from 
the  handicaps  this  type  of  station  Imposes. 

Dr.  Hugo  Gschwlnd,  president  of  the  Swiss 
Federal  RaUways,  who  has  converted  them 
from  a  losing  venture  when  he  took  over  their 
operation  In  1949  to  a  profitable  business, 
is  a  strong  advocate  of  through  stations 
which,  he  points  out,  "keep  the  trains  run- 
ning," rather  than  standing  Idle  part  of 
the  time  at  stations. 

iNToroctrs 

The  Issue  of  whether  U.S.  cities  should 
incur  the  heavy  cost  of  replacing  their  dead- 
end stations  with  through  stations  was 
brought  sharply  to  the  attention  of  a  Chlcaga 
area  group  of  19  men  who  visited  here  and 
in  a  dozen  other  European  cities  recently 
studying  mass  transportation  as  It  Is  being 
handled  In  this  part  of  the  world.  Their 
tour  director,  Stanley  Berge,  professor  of 
transportation  at  Northwestern  University  In 
Evanston,  Is  a  vigorous  advocate  of  through 
stations. 

The  tour  group,  which  included  three  oflQ- 
clals  of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  its  rapid- 
transit  system,  were  guests  of  Dr.  Gschwlnd 
at  a  luncheon  here  after  a  viewing  trip 
through  the  partly  completed  station,  and 
a  conference  with  city  and  national  trans- 
portation officials. 

While  the  purpose  of  the  European  ta 
was  much  broader  than  studying  the  merits 
of  through  stations  versus  dead-end  stations. 
Professor  Berge  passed  up  no  opportunities 
to  point  out  examples  of  how  mass-trans- 
portation officials  In  cities  over  here  are  mov- 
ing In  the  direction  of  replacing  dead  end 
stations  with  through  stations. 

In  Copenhagen  there  are  four  downtown 
platform-type  through  stations,  which  serve 
both  the  city  and  suburban  transit  system 
trains  and  trains  of  the  national  railways. 
Movement  of  Copenhagen's  city  and  sub- 
urban electric  trains  is  described  by  Professor 
Berge  as  a  "pendulum  swing"  back  and  forth 
through,  rather  than  to,  the  business  dis- 
trict, with  more  frequent  operation  of  trains 
during  the  rush  hours. 

Copenhagen  is  a  city  of  about  a  half  mil- 
lion, and  while  multiple  use  of  downtown 
tracks  is  working  well  there.  Professor  Berge 
believes  that  In  very  large  cities  there  should 
be  separate  systems  of  tracks  for  the  local 


rapid  transit  trains  and  for  the  intercity  rail- 
way trains — this  is  provided  in  the  larger 
European  cltlefe. 

The  Danish  capital's  growing  population 
is  finding  homesltes  along  the  radial  sub- 
urban railroad  lines  and  clustering  in  finger 
developments  at  various  points  along  those 
lines,  rather  than  sprawling  into  acres  of 
bungalows  as  Is  so  often  the  pattern  in 
American  cities.  While  they  operate  at  a 
loss,  Denmark's  state-owned  railways  serve 
all  parts  of  the  country  without  having  a 
single  highway  crossing  at  grade. 

In  Stockholm  Professor  Berge  was  able  to 
show  another  prime  example  of  a  smooth- 
functioning  through  railroad  station.  Two 
lines  of  the  Swedish  State  Railways  cross  in 
the  heart  of  the  capital  city,  with  a  central 
station  located  immediately  ^bove  one  of 
the  main  downtown  stations  of  the  city's 
"Tunnelbana,"  or  40-mile  electric  train  sub- 
way system.  Escalators  provide  for  easy  ex- 
change of  passengers. 

Oslo,  the  tovu-  group  found.  Is  planning  a 
tunnel  to  connect  its  two  main  dead-end 
railway  stations  Into  a  through  route  which 
will  greatly  facilitate  movement  of  freight  as 
well  as  passengers  through  the  capital  to  and 
from  territories  on  either  side  of  the  city. 

Brussels  tunneled  through  in  1952  to  con- 
nect what  had  been  two  dead-end  stations. 
This,  according  to  Professor  Berge,  "has  had 
a  highly  beneficial  economic  impact  not  only 
on  the  Belgian  capital  city,  but  on  the  en- 
tire country."  A  sptir  line  diesel-electrlc 
train  shuttles  between  a  downtown  Brus- 
sels air  center  and  the  city's  airport,  but 
since  it  handles  little  traffic  other  than 
persons  going  to  and  from  the  air  termi- 
nal. It  Is  operating  at  a  loss. 

The  Netherlands  Government  Is  hoping 
to  provide  fast  train  service  from  its  new 
Schiphol  Airport  near  Amsterdam  to  Amster- 
dam and  The  Hague  by  buUdlng  a  through 
railway  line  that  will  run  under  the  air- 
port. Such  a  line,  it  is  believed,  will  gen- 
erate enough  traffic  in  addition  to  airport 
passengers  to  pay  Its  way. 

TRANSPORTATION     DYNAMOS 

At  a  conference  between  the  Chicago  vis- 
itors and  mass  transport  experts  in  Delft, 
Holland,  Professor  Berge  received  strong 
moral  support  from  his  old  friend.  Dr.  F.  Q. 
den  Hollander,  former  president  of  the 
Netherlands  Railways  and  former  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Delft  Technical  University. 
Dr.  Geschwind  and  Dr.  den  Hollander  are 
recognized  as  outstanding  leaders  In  Euro- 
pean railway  circles  and  had  top  roles  In 
developing  the  Trans-Europe  Express,  a  new 
rail  system  which  went  into  service  In  1957 
and  Is  Jointly  owned  by  several  West  Euro- 
pean railways.  In  reference  to  through  rail- 
road stations.  Dr.  den  Hollander  said: 

"To  use  trains  the  best  way,  you  have  to 
have  them  running,  not  having  them  stand- 
ing idle.  And  In  order  to  have  them  in  the 
stations  and  very  quickly  out  of  the  stations, 

e  have  everywhere  (In  the  Netherlands) 
^  hrough  stations.  We  come  before  the  plat- 
form, stop  a  few  minutes,  and  we  are  off 
again.  All  the  other  systems  take  a  lot  of 
time  from  the  trains  which  means  a  lot  of 
money." 

The  Berlin  railway  station  was  a  through 
station,  but  train  operation  has  been  blocked 
by  the  Berlin  wall.  The  "S-bahn,"  or  main- 
line railroad  In  Berlin,  Is  controlled  by  Com- 
mimlst  East  Berlin,  and  the  West  Berllners 
generally  boycott  It. 

West  Berlin  controls  the  "U-bahn,"  or  elec- 
tric subway  system,  and  that  Is  used  little 
by  East  Berllners.  A  section  of  It  loops 
through  East  Berlin,  which  has  closed  four 
of  the  five  underground  stations  on  this  loop 
and  has  armed  guards  with  tommy  guns  on 
duty  day  and  night  at  closed  stations.  The 
Chicago  visitors  were  taken  on  a  trip  through 
this  East  Berlin  loop  of  the  U-bahn. 

These  subway  trains  operate  very  quietly 
and  are  well  patronized  by  the  West  Berlin 


residents,  as  the  line  comes  out  ot  and  re- 
enters West  Berlin.  A  fifth  etatioa  cm  the 
loop  Is  open,  for  strictly  controlled  use  of 
West  Berliners.  No  East  Berlin  pec^le  are 
allowed  to  bocutl  the  U-bahn  trains  there, 
and  few  Weet  Berliners  enter  the  east  part  of 
the  city  by  that  route. 

TX7KNXLS    TTND^    PARIS 

In  Paris  the  Chicagoans  saw  ocxutruction 
work  on  an  electrified  commuter  raUway 
tunnel  being  bored  east  and  weet  under  the 
city,  to  relieve  the  congestion  on  the  city's 
100  miles  of  "metro,"  or  subway  rapid  transit 
lines.  Later,  it  was  explained,  a  similar  tun- 
nel will  be  built  north  and  south  under  the 
city. 

The  tunnels,  which  will  be  30  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  whose  lower  level  will  be  90  feet 
beneath  street  surface,  wUl  accommo^te 
double  tracks  for  standtuti  gage  railway 
equipment.  The  east-west  tunnel  of  the 
Regional  Express  network,  as  the  nenr  trans- 
verse lines  are  called.  Is  iinder  the  Champs 
Elysee,  Paris'  most  famous  street,  and  will 
have  only  three  or  four  stops  in  crosting  the 
city.  Its  trains  will  have  an  average  q>eed 
o(f  40  to  50  miles  an  hour  and  a  top  speed 
of  62  miles,  compared  with  the  20  miles  per 
hoxir  operation  of  the  metro  trains. 

Near  the  fringe  of  the  Paris  suburbs  the 
trains  of  the  Paris  Regional  Express  network 
win  connect  with  long-distance  lines,  there- 
by relieving  congestion  at  such  dead-end  sta- 
tions as  St.  Lazare.  Nord,  and  "Ljon.  Under 
Paris,  trains  in  the  deeper  txinnels  will  ex- 
change passengers  with  the  metro  via  esca- 
lators at  the  stations,  which  are  being  de- 
veloped directly  under  stations  of  the  metro. 

LONDON  ACTS 

While  London  has  no  plans  for  abandon- 
ment of  its  dead  end  raU  stations,  it  is  de- 
veloping new  subway  lines  that  will  exten- 
sively relieve  congestion  on  its  100-year-old 
underground  system.  The  new  lOJi-mlle  Vic- 
toria tube  Is  well  underway,  and  trains  on 
it  are  expected  to  be  completely  automated 
by  1970.  This  will  cut  down  congestion  at 
the  stub-end  stations  and  the  overloading 
of  existing  subway  lines. 

The  Chicago  group  was  taken  to  Londlbn's 
Liverpool  Station,  one  of  its  16  suburban 
stub-end  stations,  during  an  evening,  rush 
hour.  Trains  arrive  at  and  leave  this  station 
2  minutes  apart  in  the  rush  period,  and  han- 
dle some  200,000  passengers  a  day.  Since 
they  have  no  locomotive  and  can  run  either 
direction  without  turning  around,  their  en- 
try and  exit  from  a  deadend  station  is 
attended  with  little  delay,  but  is  less  than 
half  as  rapid,  as  a  through  train  stopping 
at  platform  stations. 

London's  transit  system  provides  8  million 
passenger  rides  a  day,  of  these,  450,000  com- 
muters are  brought  in  by  British  raUways 
from  outside  the  city  to  the  10  suburban 
stations,  which  are  In  a  3 -mile  radius  of 
the  central  city. 

Lisbon,  Portugal's  beautiful  capital  city, 
has  one-dead-end  and  one  through  railway 
station.  It  has  12  miles  of  electric  subway 
lines  and  plans  to  add  to  these,  and  cut  down 
the  number  of  streetcars.  Lisbon  Is  doing  a 
good  Job  of  coordinating  its  highway,  rail- 
way, tramway,  and  subway  services,  and  of- 
ficials of  the  Portuguese  Ministry  of  Com- 
munications emphasized  this  in  a  conference 
with  the  Chicago  group. 

A  ring  of  outlying  stations  Is  being  devel- 
oped, they  reported,  where  shoppers,  busi- 
ness or  other  personnel  working  downtown 
can  drive  their  autoe,  park  them,  and  ride  a 
rapid-transit  train  or  bus  to  the  central  city. 

Trips  into  the  main  part  of  Lisbon  will 
be  greatly  speeded  up  for  many  ot  its  resi- 
dents after  completion  2  years  hence  of  a 
$50  million  combination  highway  and  rail- 
way bridge  being  buUt  over  the  wide  Tagus 
River  to  an  industrial  and  residential  area 
south  of  the  river.  Traffic  from  south  of  the 
river  long  has  had  to  make  the  crossing  by 
ferryboat. 
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Chicago  has  made  a  good  start  In  devel- 
oping a  "park  'n  ride"  system  such  as  Lisbon 
Is  operating,  and  Qearge  L.  De  Ment,  chair- 
man of  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority  and 
a  member  of  the  toxir  delegation,  \b  enthusi- 
astic about  Its  success.  At  the  end  of  a  6- 
mile  line,  operating  from  Skokle,  a  North 
Side  suburb  where  they  park  their  cars,  pas- 
sengers ride  to  the  Howard  Street  Station  In 
Chicago.  There  they  transfer  to  elevated 
and  subway  trains  that  run  downtown. 

Vienna  was  not  visited  on  the  Chlcagoans' 
tour,  but  the  group  was  told  it  has  an  effi- 
cient and  qulet-operatlng  luiderground  rail- 
way, and  that  the  Austrian  CSovernment  has 
started  to  help  ^he  city  In  financing  Its  sub- 
way system. 

In  most  of  the  tour  group's  conferences 
with  European  transit  authorities,  mention 
was  made  of  extensive  electrification  of  rail- 
way linesi.  Dr.  Gschwlnd  completed  electri- 
fying the  Swiss  Federal  Railway  system  In 
1960,  and  Dr.  den  Hollander  reported  most 
of  the  Netherlands  railways  are  electrified; 
the  rest  are  diesel,  mainly  dlesel-electric. 

England,  it  was  reported,  since  World  War 
n,  has  electrified  220  miles  of  its  railways 
routes,  mainly  those  nuinlng  radially  out  of 
London,  at  a  cost  of  $150  million.  Several 
of  them  run  to  satellite  cities.  50  to  60  miles 
out  and  beyond  the  "greenbelt"  that  was 
developed  aroimd  London  under  a  concept 
which  was  popularized  In  1944. 

COST   QTTESnON 

Although  economical  to  operate  after  the 
systems  have  been  converted,  rail  electrifi- 
cation la  very  expensive,  and  experts  seem 
generally  agreed  that  It  is  not  feasible  ex- 
cept for  lines  that  are  assured  of  heavy  traf- 
fic. 

Use  of  monorail  trains  as  an  adjunct  to 
rapid  transit  facilities  has  not  looked  attrac- 
tive to  traffic  engineers  In  Europe.  The 
question  was  asked  several  times  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Chicago  group,  but  the  answer 
was  always  the  same.  After  its  flurry  of 
public  Interest  at  the  1962  World's  Fair  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  the  monorail  was  given  care- 
fxil  study  by  European  railway  engineers,  the 
Chlcagoans  were  told. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  7. 1965 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  outstanding  specialists  in  the  field 
of  transportation  Is  Morris  Forgash,  of 
New  York  City,  president  of  the  United 
States  Freight  Co.  His  views  and  opin- 
ions are  worthy  of  deep  study  and  con- 
sideration. I  have  a  profound  respect  for 
the  views  of  Mr.  Forgash. 

On  October  30,  1964,  Mr.  Forgash  de- 
livered an  address  entitled,  "Transpor- 
tation— ^Year  2000"  at  the  Second  An- 
nual European  Regional  Conference  of 
the  National  Defense  Transportation  As- 
sociation, in  Frankfurt,  Oermany. 

In  my  remarks.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude the  address  made  on  that  occasion 
by  Mr,  Forgash. 


"Transportation — Year    2000."    Address    by 
Morris  Forgash,  Presideht.  United  States 
Freight  Co.,  Before  the  Second  Annual 
Edropean    Rjeqiokai.    Oomfxrence    of   the 
National   Defense  Transportation    Asso- 
ciation, Hotel  Intercontinental,  Frank- 
furt, Germant,  October  SO.  1964 
I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you  and  to  participate  in  your  interest- 
ing and  challenging  program.     To  all  those 
responsible  for  the  staging  of   this  Second 
Annual  European  Regional  Confererence  of 
NDTA,  I  extend  congratulations  upon  an  ex- 
cellent idea  splendidly  executed. 

No  oracle,  prophet,  or  seer  was  ever  called 
upon  to  deal  with  a  more  elusive  or  demand- 
ing subject  than  the  one  assigned  to  me.  I 
have  no  occult  powers  but  I  speak  with  ut- 
most assurance,  for  if  time  proves  me  wrong 
I  will  very  likely  be  out  of  the  Jurisdiction 
when  the  verdict  is  brought  in. 

Transportation  In  the  year  2000.  Why 
should  any  of  ua  have  any  concern  today 
about  mobility  In  a  world  that  by  the  year 
2000  may  be  only  a  tiny  way  station  in  a  uni- 
verse of  worlds — or,  by  accident  or  design, 
a  cloud  of  dust  In  the  galaxy  of  limitless 
space?  Because  we  have  fnith.  Faith  that 
we  can  shape  the  covirse  of  future  events  and 
write  on  the  scrolls  of  time  the  terms  of  our 
own  legacy  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 
Essayist  William  Hazlitt  said  man  Is  the 
only  animal  that  laughs  and  weeps  for  he 
is  the  only  animal  that  is  struck  by  the  dif- 
ference between  what  things  are  and  what 
they  ought  to  be.  This  awareness  of  imper- 
fection is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  man 
is  the  only  animal  that  has  acquired  the 
ability  to  modify  his  own  eavlronment.  And 
In  straining  at  the  leash  of  his  environment 
man  has  achieved  a  measure  of  his  manifest 
and  only  laudable  destiny— civilization. 

Kipling  wrote  that  transportation  is 
civilization.  He  was  not  quite  right.  Trans- 
portation certainly  has  paced  civilization 
from  the  time  when  man  first  came  to  in- 
habit the  earth.  But  transportation  is  an 
Instrumentality  which  produces  nothing  in 
Itself.  Transportation  is  the  mobility  of 
human  resources  but  humanity  cheirts  its 
own  course.  Transportation  can  carry  us 
over  any  horizon  but  what  we  find  there  we 
bring  tn  our  own  hearts. 

How  will  we  go  in  the  year  2000?  By  what 
media,  responsive  to  what  energy,  with  what 
degree  of  dispatch  will  people  and  the 
people's  resources  then  be  moved  from  one 
place  to  another?  The  intelligence  accumu- 
lated through  all  the  milleniums  of  recorded 
and  derivative  history  sheds  only  a  fiickering 
light  on  the  mists  that  shroud  the  path  of 
transport  during  the  next  36  years.  But  we 
must  nevertheless  scan  the  pages  of  history 
if  we  expect  to  sit  in  the  Jury  box  of  time. 
Where  will  we  go  In  the  year  2000?  Over 
what  horizons,  to  what  destinations  will  the 
restless  race  of  man  then  be  traveling  to 
make  another  rendezvous  with  destiny? 

If  we  are  to  find  any  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions I  have  posed,  we  must  realize  that  the 
caliper  of  history  is  oiw  only  tool  of  measure- 
ment and  our  only  certainty  is  that  there 
wlU  be  change.  The  fact  of  change  is  Im- 
mutable. It  Is  only  the  acceleration  or  rate 
of  change  with  which  we  must  be  concerned 
as  we  try  to  Illuminate  the  road  to  the  future 
with  the  torchlight  ot  the  past. 

the  dawn  of  transportation 
Why  should  it  be  difficult  to  anticipate 
developments  that  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  transpire  In  transportation  in  the 
next  35  years?  Can  we  not  make  a  simple 
projection  based  on  the  rate  of  progress  in 
the  past?  The  calendar  measures  time  as 
the  earth  turns  and  35  years  is  an  imper- 


ceptible speck  in  the  spectrum  of  history. 
The  beginnings  of  civilization  can  be  traced 
back  at  least  a  million  years,  and  in  that 
perspective  we  are  dealing  with  a  period  of 
time  that  would  transpire  many  times  over 
during  the  next  tick  of  the  clock. 

The  problem  is  not  so  simple.  Progress 
is  not  measured  by  the  calendar  but  by  hu- 
man accomplishment.  And  if  it  be  taken 
that  man  has  lived  on  earth  for  a  million 
years  it  follows  that  for  the  first  990.000  years 
his  progress  in  transportation  was  absolutely 
nil.  During  all  of  that  time  he  walked  on  the 
legs  he  was  born  with  and  what  he  trans- 
ported he  carried  in  his  arms.  For  it  was  only 
about  10,000  years  ago,  give  or  take  a  few- 
hundred,  that  man  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
employing  animals  as  a  media  of  transport. 
This  oldest  form  of  transportation  has  sur- 
vived to  this  day — the  ox,  the  camel,  the 
elephant,  the  reindeer,  the  dog,  and  the 
horse  are  still  important  carriers. 

A  historic  breakthrough  in  transporta- 
tion occurred  when  man  discovered  the  se- 
cret of  propulsion  by  animal,  giving  us  the 
standard  of  measurement  called  "horsepow- 
er." During  the  next  three  or  four  thousand 
years  such  marvelous  inventions  as  the  sled, 
the  raft,  the  dugout,  and  the  canoe  made 
their  appearance  and  added  Immeasurably 
to  the  mobility  of  humanity.  Then  came  the 
sail — first  instrument  of  transport  to  harness 
the  forces  of  nature  to  man's  bidding.  Won- 
ders were  unceasing. 

The  wheel — there  Is  an  invention  to  re- 
member. It  still  Is  a  nominee  for  the  greatest 
discovery  of  the  human  race.  The  wheel 
evolved  only  about  five  or  six  thousand  years 
ago.  It  will  stand  forever  for  the  first  revolu- 
tion in  transportation.  But  giddy  as  the 
pace  of  progress  in  transportation  had  be- 
come, wheel  and  sail  were  destined  to  con- 
tinue to  be  pKxwered  by  wind  and  muscle 
for  another  5,000  years  or  more.  This  does 
not  detract  from  the  significance  of  those 
fabiilous  instrumentalities.  They  made  It 
possible  for  man  to  explore,  to  colonize,  and 
In  a  degree  to  civilize  the  globe  on  which 
he  lived.  Of  course  they  also  made  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  annihilate  peoples,  to  de- 
srtroy  civilizations,  and  to  topple  the  world 
into  dark  ages.  But  in  the  slow  and  painful 
process  of  recovery  from  the  consequences  of 
his  own  folly  man  added  to  the  siun  of  hu- 
man IntelUgenge,  and  as  he  marched  forward 
the  chapters  of  transp>ortation  history  cpv- 
ered  less  time  and  embraced  ever  greater  ac- 
complishment. 

transportation  finds  mechanical  power 

The  35  years  that  lie  Immediately  ahead 
cannot  reasonably  be  focused  against  the 
million  years  of  man's  sojourn  on  earth,  or 
against  the  10,000  years  since  the  discovery 
of  horsepower,  or  even  against  the  5,000  years 
since  the  advent  of  wheel  and  sail.  Change 
has  compounded  the  rate  of  change  with 
such  astonishing  rapidity  that  such  com- 
parisons are  no  longer  valid.  Actually,  all 
we  are  talking  about  Is  simply  what  remains 
of  two  centuries  of  transportation  progress. 

For  it  was  not  until  after  the  beginning 
of  the  last  centiiry,  less  than  165  years  ago, 
that  the  era  of  transportation  in  the  accepted 
sense  began.  The  age  of  mechanical  power — 
the  goal  toward  which  man  had  been  strug- 
gling since  he  was  first  invested  with  the 
power  of  rational  thought — had  its  birth  in 
the  last  centtiry.  When  steam  power  wp.s 
first  successfully  employed  as  a  propellant 
of  the  instrumentalities  of  transjx>rt  man 
crashed  through  a  barrier  which  had  defied 
the  ages  and  eluded  covmtless  generations  of 
highly  Intelligent  and  ingenious  men. 

The  year  2000  seems  a  more  distant  target 
of  speculation  when  It  is  realized  that  in 
point  of  time  35  years  is  20  percent  of  the 


entire  era  of  transportation.  It  seems  more 
distant  still  when  it  is  appreciated  that  as 
time  has  marched  on  progress  In  transporta- 
tion has  compressed  centuries  Into  decades, 
decades  into  years,  and  years  into  days,  so 
that  what  we  and  those  who  come  after  us 
may  expect  to  vrttness  in  35  years  may  make 
everything  that  has  been  developed  hereto- 
fore as  rudimentary  as  the  canoe. 

How  has  transportation  gone  since  the 
paddle  wheels  of  "Fulton's  Folly"  churned 
dreams  into  realities  157  years  ago?  Well, 
steamship  and  iron  horse  served  the  19th 
century /very  well,  but  during  all  that 
time  dr/amers  who  knew  that  this  was  not 
the  outer  periphery  of  man's  environment 
were  at  work  on  other  things.  Self-propelled 
Lmd  vehicles  were  sputtering  about  on  the 
streets  and  roads  causing  amusement  and 
some  consternation  before  the  end  of  the 
i.ist  century.  When,  a  few  years  later,  the 
internal  combustion  engine  made  these  mon- 
sters of  the  road  practical,  a  new  dimension 
in  mobility  was  created. 

'^^  as  the  world  spun  into  the  present 
century  man  had  not  yet  realized  his  oldest 
dream — he  had  not  found  his  wings — he  was 
.still  confined  to  the  stirface  of  the  globe. 
Then  at  Kitty  Hawk,  in  North  Carolina,  on 
December  17,  1903,  when  some  of  us  In  this 
room  had  already  been  bom,  the  Wright 
brothers  inaugurated  the  age  of  flight. 

What  secrets  of  mobility  then  remained  to 
be  wrested  from  nature?  With  great  effi- 
ciency and  dispatch  people  and  things  could 
be  transported  anywhere  on-  the  surface  of 
the  earth  or  In  the  earth's  atmosphere.  For 
half  a  century  the  prevalent  view  was  that 
transportation  had  crossed  its  last  horizon 
and  that  the  future  was  for  improvement  of 
existing  media.  Improvement  there  cer- 
tainly was. 

The  diesel  engine  vastly  increased  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  railroading.  World 
War  I  speeded  the  inauguration  of  the  truck 
as  a  carrier  of  freight.  Improved  roads  and 
better  automobiles  put  the  world  on  rubber 
tires.  The  1940's  ushered  In  the  Jet  age  In 
air  transport.  In  1954  the  atom  was  har- 
nessed to  transportation  with  the  launching 
of  the  Nautilus,  first  atomic-powered  sub- 
marine. Nuclear-powered  merchant  ship- 
ping was  inaugurated  in  1959  when  the  NS 
Savannah  was  launched.  Then  the  hydro- 
foil, a  ship  on  stilts,  made  Its  appearance. 

But  50  years  of  tinkering  with  the  same 
media  of  transport  was  all  that  the  modern 
mind  could  take.  New  frontiers  were  beck- 
oning genius  and  enterprise.  A  sort  of  in- 
between  machine — an  air-cushion  vehicle 
which  rolls  on  a  cushion  of  air  over  land, 
sea,  swamp,  sand,  or  snow  made  its  appear- 
ance In  the  sixth  decade  of  this  century  and 
soon  may  be  cutting  across  all  lines  of  ex- 
isting transportation,  revolutionizing  all 
modes. 

The  air-cushion  phenomenon  did  not. 
however,  take  us  across  an  unkow^n  border — 
It  simply  created  a  new  dimension  of  trans- 
port. The  latest  barrier  of  mobility  was 
crashed  In  1957,  with  the  orbiting  of  the 
space  vehicle  Sputnik  I.  Four  years  later,  in 
1961,  the  first  earth  man  made  the  first  trip  to 
outer  space  and  returned.  He  was  not  yet 
;;n  explorer  of  the  universe — he  had  only  In- 
'.aded  the  majesty  of  space.  That  is  some- 
thing which  may  be  corrected  very  soon. 
On  July  31,  1964,  the  spacecraft  Ranger  VII 
zeroed  in  for  a  crash  landing  on  the  moon, 
-ending  back  to  earth  more  than  4,000  pic- 
tures of  that  inscrutable  globe. 

OF    PROGRESS,    DREAMS,     AND     PERSEVERANCE 

That,  in  brief  compass,  is  a  panoramic  view 
of  where  we  stand  in  transportation  today. 
How  and  where  do  we  go  from  here?  We 
eo  however  and  wherever  we  have  the  vision 
and  determination  to  go.  For  all  the  prog- 
ress which  we  have  made  to  this  point  in  time 
has  been  the  slow  and  tardy  consequence  of 
long-held  dreams.  Let  history  speak  to  that 
point  for  Just  a  moment. 


When  the  steam  engine  gave  birth  to  the 
mechanical  age  In  transport  Just  over  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  It  simply  represented 
the  practical  application  of  a  principle  that 
had  been  known  for  hundreds  of  years.  Hero 
of  Alexandria,  Greek  scientist  of  th.e  second 
centiiry  before  Christ,  developed  a  toylike 
machine  for  deriving  power  f  KMn  thermal  en- 
ergy. A  man  named  Savery  developed  a 
steam  engine  for  ptimplng  water  from  mines 
In  1698.  When  James  Watt  patented  his 
very  practical  steam  engine  In  1769  he  was 
only  Improving  on  an  engine  developed  by 
Thomas  Newcomen  in  1705.  In  1707,  a  hun- 
dred years  before  Robert  Fulton's  Clermont 
made  its  maiden  run,  Denis  Papin  of  France 
buUt  and  launched  the  steam-powered 
Cassel  In  Germany.  Angry  boatmen,  fear- 
ing for  their  livelihood,  destroyed  Papln's 
boat  and  nearly  killed  its  inventor.  Where 
would  we  stand  now  if  modern  transporta- 
tion had  been  Inaugrurated  Just  100  years 
earlier,  as  It  would  have  been  except  for  an 
accident  of  history? 

The  Idea  of  human  flight  has  fascinated  all 
peoples  throughout  the  ages.  The  famous 
legend  of  Daedalus  and  Icarus,  related  by 
Ovid,  is  only  one  of  a  multitude  of  tales  of 
biunan  flight  that  date  back  more  than  6,000 
years.  Magic  carpets,  flying  chariots,  flying 
horses,  characterize  all  mythologies.  By  the 
13th  century,  AJ3.,  man  had  begun  seriously 
to  try  to  make  his  dreams  of  flight  come 
true.  Roger  Bacon  anticipated  the  balloon 
and  suggested  heavier-than-air  craft  pro- 
pelled by  flapping  wings. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  discovered  the  hell- 
copter  principle  of  vertical  lift  from  rotating 
wings,  and  his  model  helicopters  actually 
flew.  About  1490  he  designed  a  man-carrying 
flying  machine,  but  his  craft  was  never  built 
because  Da  Vinci  tmdoubtedly  realized 
that  there  was  then  no  source  of  power  ca- 
pable of  lifting  it.  Around  the  turn  of  the 
19th  century  Sir  George  Cayley  began  In- 
vestigations of  flight  which  formed  the  basis 
of  modern  aerodynamics.  One  of  his  gliders 
carried  a  man  a  distance  of  900  feet.  It 
was  500  years  after  human  flight  was  theo- 
retically demonstrated  to  be  possible  before 
the  Wright  Brothers  made  flight  a  reality. 

Jet  propulsion,  which  began  to  revolution- 
ize air  transport  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Is  founded  on  laws  formulated  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  In  the  17th  century.  But 
the  theory  was  not  then  new.  At  least  100 
years  B.C.  the  Alexandrian  philosopher,  Hero, 
designed  and  demonstrated  a  Jet  engine.  All 
those  things  which  may  transpire  between 
now  and  the  year  2000  might  have  happened 
long  ago  If  man  had  mobilized  the  resources 
to  capitalize  on  his  ov?n  inventiveness  several 
hundred  years  sooner  than  he  did. 

Rocket  propulsion  is  even  older  than  the 
Jet.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  employed 
the  principle  of  the  rocket  several  centuries 
B.C.  Rockets  were  used  in  the  War  of  1812. 
The  bazooka  of  World  War  II  was  only  one 
of  a  niunber  of  types  of  rockets  iised  In  that 
conflict.  Developed  as  implements  of  war. 
rockets  now  have  become  sjrmbols  of  the 
conquest  of  outer  space.  Perhaps  it  is  as 
well  for  mankind  that  the  destructive  poten- 
tial of  the  rocket  was  not  recognized  sooner, 
but  the  inertia  of  the  human  mind  Is  re- 
sponsible for  failure  to  have  recognized  its 
p)eacef  ul  uses  sooner. 

Incidentally,  Ranger  VII  was  not  the  first 
projectile  to  land  on  the  moon — at  least  in 
the  Imagination  of  man.  Jules  Verne's  pro- 
jectile carried  three  men  to  the  moon  In 
1863.  The  Journey  required  approximately 
four  days,  or  96  hours.  Ranger  VII  made  the 
trip  in  68  hours  and  35  minutes.  Who  is  to 
fault  Jules  Verne  for  a  miscalculation  of  30 
hours?  After  all,  his  ship  got  stuck  for  a 
while  In  the  "weightless"  band  which,  per- 
haps out  of  sheer  perversity,  he  pictured  as 
only  a  narrow  strip  between  earth  and  moon. 
And  he  brought  his  men  back  to  earth  be- 
cause his  capsule  was  equipped  with  rockets 


to  kick  it  out  of  the  moon's  orbit  and  back 
Into  earth's  gravity. 

The  most  awesome  secret  which  man  has 
extracted  from  nature  is  the  release  of  energy 
from  the  atom.  This  knowledge,  which  Is  no 
longer  a  secret,  can  Incalculably  advance  the 
cause  of  civilized  man,  or  it  can  render  him 
completely  obsolete.  This  most  potent  of 
all  sources  of  energy  was  not  a  sudden  dis- 
covery. The  Greek  philosophers,  Epicurus 
and  Democrltus,  postulated  the  at<Mnlc  con- 
cept at  least  300  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Beginning  as  early  as  AJD.  1500,  a  long 
succession  of  professional  people  contributed 
to  the  accumulated  knowledge  which  led  to 
the  operational  use  of  the  atom — Boyle, 
Newton,  Dalton,  the  Curies,  Rutherford. 
Bacquerel.  the  enigmatic  Albert  Einstein, 
and  a  host  of  others. 

The  Instinct  for  staying  alive  provided  the 
ultimate  incentive  which  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  means  for  extinguishing  aU  life.  In 
the  dark  days  of  World  War  n-tbe  United 
States  and  her  allies.  Impressed  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  enemy  was  as  well  aware 
as  they  of  the  potential  of  the  atom,  simply 
decided  to  apply  the  old  axiom  of  getting 
there  "fustest  with  the  mostest."  Mobiliz- 
ing the  sclenUflc  intelligence  of  the  allied 
nations  into  the  greatest  scientific  and  en- 
gineering project  of  all  time — the  Manhattan 
project — the  atomic  bomb  was  developed  in 
a  period  of  about  4  years.  The  dropping  of 
the  first  atomic  bomb  on  the  city  of  Hiro- 
shima on  August  6,  1945,  Is  fixed  as  the  dawn 
of  the  atomic  age.  That  is  not  quite  accu- 
rate. A  test  bomb  was  exploded  at  Alamo- 
gordo.  N.  Mex.,  on  July  16,  1945,  and  it  was 
on  that  date  that  a  handful  of  men  assumed 
the  fearful  responsibility  of  releasing  a  force 
which  even  they  coiild  not  be  sure  would  not 
obliterate  the  world. 

So  it  has  happened  that  man  has  dreamed, 
then  theorized  about  his  dreams,  then 
studied  the  scientific  basis  of  his  theories, 
and  centuries  later  other  generations  have 
made  his  dreams  come  true.  And  the  Im- 
p>ortant  consideration  always  has  been  not 
what  man  has  discovered  but  the  uses  which 
he  makes  of  his  discoveries.  ITie  greatest 
challenge  facing  the  peoples  of  the  world 
today  is  how  they  shall  use  the  sources  of 
energy  represented  by  the  atom.  Depending 
on  how  that  challenge  Is  met  we  will  have  a 
better  world  or  no  world  at  all. 

THE    WORLD    AND    THE    PEOPLE,    AJ).    2000 

On  this  philosophic  note  I  think  I  should 
turn  from  the  pages  of  history  on  which  the 
accomplishments  of  man  in  his  search  for 
mobility  have  already  been  written  and.  With 
the  temerity  If  not  the  foresight  of  a  Jules 
Verne,  undertake  to  project  history  a  short 
distance  Into  the  future. 

The  Ingredients  or  "mix**  with  which  we 
have  to  work  as  we  stir  the  brew  of  trans- 
I>ort  in  the  cauldron  of  tomorrow  are  rail- 
roads, highway  carriers,  water-borne  vessels, 
aircraft,  pipwllnes,  and  those  exotic  develop- 
ments still  standing  on  the  horizon — air- 
cushioned  vehicles,  hovtrcraft.  monorails, 
pneumatic  tubes,  rockets,  continuous  belts, 
and  others  not  yet  categorized. 

Will  all  of  these  existing  and  embryonic 
media  of  transport  still  be  in  use  in  the  year 
2000?  My  answer  is:  Yes,  and  more.  But 
some  of  them  will  not  look  the  same.  If. 
perchance,  any  agency  of  transport  that  we 
know  today  Joins  the  pony  express  and  other 
museum  pieces  of  transport  history  it  will 
be  because  It  failed  to  accept  the  inevita- 
bility of  change. 

Standing  clear  among  the  unknown  quan- 
tities which  cloud  the  horizon  of  the  year 
2000  are  certain  things  which  we  can  postu- 
late as  fact.  The  people  will  determinp  for 
themselves  the  kind  and  quantity  of  trans- 
portation they  want — and  what  they  de- 
mand they  wlU  get.  The  engineering  has 
been  done,  the  horizons  are  unlimited  and 
the  choice  is  the  people's  choice.  We  know 
this  too:  There  will  be  a  great  many  more 
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people  la  the  wcarld  of  2000  AJD..  ttian  there 
are  today,  and  they  will  have  a  great  deal 
more  lelsiire  time  to  dispose  of,  en  masse 
and  per  capita.  They  will  know  more  about 
their  world  and  themselves  than  the  people 
of  today.  They  wUl  be  able  to  communicate, 
face  to  face  through  space,  with  other  people 
everywhere.  They  will  be  able  to  read  the 
news  media  of  the  world  on  screens  In  the 
comfort  of  their  own  homes.  These  people 
will  have  different  tastes,  a  different  out- 
look, a  different  philosophy  of  life,  leisure, 
civilization,  and  the  dignity  of  man. 

We  will  be  wise  to  put  on  some  brakes  on 
the  exploding  population,  but  we  will  have 
no  choice  except  to  support  and  transport 
what  the  world  produces  and  requires.  The 
world  population  of  3.2  billion  is  increasing 
at  a  rat«  that  will  cause  it  to  very  nearly 
double  in  35  years.  That  means  6  to  6  bil- 
lion people  in  the  year  2000.  There  will  be 
neither  the  need  nor  the  opportunity  for 
that  many  people  to  work  a  5-day,  40-hour 
week.  A  3-  or  4-day,  20-hour  wcK-k  week 
will  be  standard.  Six  billion  people  with 
4  days  of  leisure  each  week  ahds  up  to  a 
great  deal  of  leisure. 

The  time  was  not  far  back  when  anybody 
who  was  not  a  member  of  the  "leisiire 
classes"  would  turn  aside  from  his  dally  pur- 
suits only  on  special  holidays  of  which  there 
were  few.  This  wais  by  design  as  well  as 
necessity.  The  old  saying,  "The  Devil  finds 
w<»-k  for  idle  hands  to  do"  sprang  from  a 
popular  belief  that  too  much  leisure  would 
expose  the  average  man  to  the  temptations 


political,  Sociological,  and  moral  affinity 
among  nations  and  populations.  The  re- 
lationship among  nations  will  improve,  and 
the  emphx^is  on  sovereign  rights  will  di- 
minish as  the  common  goals  of  humanity  be- 
come visible  to  more  people.  Common  con- 
trol of  the  lnstrvmientallf.ie6  of  destruction, 
cherished  by  all  men  of  good  will,  will  cease 
to  be  a  mirage  and  will  become  a  reality  when 
we  achieve  that  unity  of  purpose  without 
which  we  know  that  none  will  survive. 

Confederations  of  nations  will  develop  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  infusion  of  understanding 
and  the  dissipation  of  fear  of  aggression. 
Neighbors  quarrel  and  insulate  themselves 
from  each  other  because  of  lack  of  \inder- 
Btanding  and  as  transportation  and  com- 
munication shrink  the  physical  world  the 
bonds  of  understanding  will  be  strengthened. 

In  \indertaking  to  project  the  course  of 
transportation  to  the  year  2000  we  must 
take  these  political,  sodal,  economic,  and 
moral  factors  into  account.  For  as  the 
people  shape  a  better  world  they  \vlll  create 
the  demand  which  will  insure  the  ultimate 
In  mobility. 

What  will  the  people  demand — and  de- 
manding get — in  the  way  of  personal  trans- 
port in  the  year  2000?  Curiously  enough 
there  may  be  less  demand  for  commutation 
and  business  travel  than  there  is  today.  The 
reason — conunxinication.  People  come  to- 
gether to  promote  enterprise  because  they 
have  a  need  to  communicate.  But  when 
everybody  is  equipped  with  a  Dick  Tracy 
wrist   radio    and    wide-screen    closed-circuit 


of  evil.    Leisure  was  for  the  rich.    In  they-^V  Is  a  commonplace  fixture  of  every  busi 


middle  ages  the  creators  of  the  world,  the 
artists,  writers,  sculptors,  architects,  were 
not  expected  to  earn  their  livelihood  by  toil 
and  trade.  They  were  patronized  by  those 
who  were  born  to  blood  and  wealth.  What- 
ever the  fault  of  such  a  system  it  is  a  fact 
that  It  spawned  the  great  renaissance  of  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries  which  changed  the 
course  of  history  and  inuneasurably  enriched 
the  lives  of  men  everywhere. 

But  In  the  next  35  years  we  will  ex- 
perience a  new  ren^^^ssance,  kindled  not  by 
patronage  but  by  oi^portunity — the  opening 
of  new  vistas  to  a  new  leisure  class  which  will 
embrace  the  whole  population,  not  just  the 
upper  crust.  Leisure  and  the  economic  free- 
dom to  enjoy  It  will  come  to  the  common 
man.  In  the  United  States  the  average  fam- 
ily Income  will  be  at  least  $20,000  a  year, 
which  will  be  commensurate  with  the  gross 
national  product  of  $2  trillion  per  year 
which  will  maintain  in  the  year  A.D.  2000. 
In  Europe  and  other  places  In  the  world 
comparable  advances  will  be  made. 

These  factors,  plus  freedom  from  want  In 
old  age  which  will  be  the  lot  of  almost  every- 
one everywhere  by  the  end  of  this  centiuy, 
will  free  the  resoiuxes  of  the  human  mind 
and  rekindle  the  Instincts  of  the  human 
spirit  so  as  to  bring  about  not  only  a 
renaissance  of  culture  and  civilization  but 
a  closer  unity  git  governments  and  peoples. 
The  curiosity  and  desire  for  enrichment 
which  leads  the  people  of  one  nation  to 
travel  to  far  lands  will  caxise  the  people  of 
those  lands  to  reciprocate.  The  barriers  to 
world  travel  will  be  eliminated.  The  com- 
plicated visa  systems  will  disappear  and  a 
single  document;.  Issued  by  a  world  organiza- 
tion, will  be  acceptable. 

Ideologies  and  concepts  which  offer  the 
people  Utopia  In  the  distant  future  in  re- 
tiirn  for  secriflce  and  the  loss  of  personal 
identity  in  the  present  will  have  little  ap- 
peal in  a  world  where  the  people  have  al- 
ready created  their  own  Utopia  without  the 
sacrifice  of  human  dignity. 

Trade  and  tariff  barriers  will  crumble  be- 
fore the  needs  and  desires  of  peoples  drawn 
closer  together  by  the  common  bonds  of 
understanding  and  the  ability  to  oommuni- 
cats  and  move  swiftly  across  International 
boundaries.    Oeograpblo  affinity  will  breed 


ness  organization  there  will  be  very  little 
need  to  commute  in  order  to  communicate. 
The  board  chairman  will  call  his  meeting  to 
order  in  his  own  living  room.  The  secretary 
win  dictate  the  minutes  Into  an  automatic 
machine  which  will  flJe  them  for  all  futiue 
reference  and  reproduce  copies  instantly  on 
demand.  Surely  there  will  be  less  need  for 
people  to  congregate  together  in  cities  when 
Instantaneous  and  universal  commimlcation 
is  perfected. 

THE    AGE    OP    HTPER30NIC    FLIGHT 

But  business  Is  one  thing  and  leisure  Is 
another  and  man  will  always  want  to  go 
places  to  see  an  art  treasure  or  an  opera — to 
sun,  surf,  and  chase  golf  balls.  Knowing 
that  distance  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  miles 
but  of  time  he  will  demand  the  ultimate  in 
speed  and  the  airlines  will  oblige.  When 
the  "man  on  the  street" — any  street — in  the 
year  2000  decides  to  take  his  lady  for  a  night 
"on  the  town"  he  will  offer  her  a  choice  of 
Paris,  Rome,  or  Reno.  A  weekend  at  the 
beach  for  the  Sioux  City  set  may  mean  Cata- 
lina  or  the  Riviera,  Miami  Beach,  or  Trave- 
munde. 

The  supersonic  airliner  will  not  serve  the 
day  we  are  talking  about.  Of  course  the 
supersonic  flying  machine  will  still  be  with 
us.  In  fact  it  will  be  standard  among  the 
transports  that  ply  the  eerth's  atmosphere, 
and  mach  3  speed  will  b«  at  the  minimum 
not  the  maximum  end  of  the  scale. 

The  man  in  a  hurry  will  take  a  rocket 
In  the  year  2000.  In  our  preoccupation  with 
space  travel  and  exploration  of  the  universe 
we  have  given  too  little  attention  to  the 
very  practical  potentials  of  the  rocket  fqr 
transport  on  earth.  In  the  Interest  of  secu- 
rity we  have  developed  rockets  that  can  hit 
any  target  on  earth.  All  that  remains  is  to 
adapt  the  craft  to  carry  a  different  cargo. 

Without  hesitation  I  predict  that  in  the 
year  2000  people  and  things  will  be  trans- 
ported between  all  the  more  distant  points 
on  earth  by  rocket-powered  craft.  Instead 
of  the  2,000  miles  an  hour  already  known  to 
be  a  practicable  speed,  we  will  achieve  a  speed 
of  perhaps  20,000  miles  per  hour.  I  will  not 
presume  to  go  into  the  engineering  details, 
such  as  how  the  booster  will  be  disposed  of, 
how  the  craft  will  be  landed  without  devas- 
tating impact,  and  what  the  cost  of  fuel  will 


be.  We  expect  to  have  the  answers  to  many 
of  those  questions  before  the  end  of  this 
decade  when  the  moon  project  comes  to 
fruition. 

THE  IRON  HORSE  IN  THE  ATOMIC  ERA 

Rockets  to  railroads  is  quite  a  jump,  but 
let's  consider  the  futrnre  of  the  mode  of 
transport  that  on  the  land  mass  of  the  earth 
has  the  most  illustrious  past.  In  most  places 
in  the  world  the  railroad  has  occupied  tlie 
center  of  the  stage  of  land  transport  during 
almost  the  entire  history  of  the  era  of  mod- 
ern transportation.  Why?  Because  it  cre- 
ates less  propulsive  resistance  over  a  wider 
range  of  speeds  than  any  other  mode  of 
transport.  In  other  words,  a  railroad  uses 
less  horsepower  in  relation  to  load  carried 
than  any  other  form  of  land  transporta- 
tion. Ironically,  this  colossus  of  mobility, 
conqueror  of  time,  terrain,  and  distance! 
has  rvm  a  troubled  course  for  a  long  time! 
Everywhere  except  in  the  United  States  and 
a  few  other  countries  it  has  become  necessary 
or  expedient  for  Government  to  manage 
and  maintain  the  railroads  in  order  to  save 
for  the  people  the  only  mode  of  transport 
capable  of  fully  serving  their  needs.  For  my 
ptirposes  today  I  need  not  explore  the  reason's 
for  this  enigma.  There  Is  nothing  in  the 
picture  that  modernization  of  thinking  and 
method,  and  aggressive  exploitation  of  In- 
herent advantages,  will  not  cure.  And  the 
railroads  will  survive,  because  we  cannot 
afford  to  let  them  die. 

But  the  railroad  that  greets  the  21st  cen- 
tury will  have  only  vestigial  resemblance  to 
the  industry  of  today.  Today's  railroad  is 
the  most  efficient  Instrimientallty  yet  in- 
vented for  moving  goods  between  given  ter- 
minals, but  things  that  are  shipped  do  not 
originate  or  find  their  destination  at  rail 
terminals.  They  move  from  the  subm-bs  of 
St.  Louis  to  the  outskirts  of  Baltimore  or 
Bremerhaven.  Railroad  transport  has  to  be 
harmonized  with  all  forms  of  transportation, 
land,  sea.  and  air,  so  that  when  goods  are 
put  into  one  end  of  the  transit  pipeUne  they 
will  come  out  of  the  other  and  not  get  stuck 
in  the  Joints. 

Traditional  methods  established  dining  a 
centtuy  and  a  qtiarter  of  proud  history  are 
not  easily  broken,  but  the  railroads  are 
slowly  yet  surely  making  their  equipment 
compatible.  Interchangeable,  and  versatile 
Long  before  the  year  2000  the  boxcar  will 
have  completely  disappeared.  Everythinc; 
except  commodities  requiring  specialized 
equipment — grain,  ore,  lumber — will  move  in 
containers  that  will  hardly  interrupt  their 
Journey  as  they  are  transferred  swiftly  from 
highway  to  rail  or  ship  or  air  for  continuous 
movement  from  the  door  of  the  shipper  to 
the  platform  of  the  consignee.  One  bill  of 
lading  and  one  rate  will  apply  to  the  move- 
ment of  anything  from  anywhere  to  any- 
where else. 

More  dramatic  will  be  the  breakthroughs 
in  power,  speed,  efficiency,  and  the  pattern 
of  ran  operations.  All  locomotives  will  be 
nuclear  powered.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
locomotives  will  be  wider  and  tracks  will  be 
widened.  Tracks  also  wiU  be  stralghter  and 
grades  will  be  reduced  to  a  mlnlmiun.  With 
today's  techniques  of  earthmovlng  there  i.^ 
no  need  to  run  over  a  mountain.  Speeds  oi 
several  hundred  miles  per  hour  will  be  at- 
tained and  consistently  maintained,  if  not 
on  rails,  then  on  air  cushions  or  monorail.s 

Cars  will  be  cut  out,  switched  (sideways  i . 
and  loaded  and  tmloaded  automatically  by 
radio-controlled  devices.  Yards  and  hump.s 
for  which  there  will  be  only  minimal  neces- 
sity, will  be  completely  automated  and  com- 
puter controlled.  Somebody  may  ride  the 
locomotive  in  token  to  tradition  but  he  will 
have  little  to  do.  Arrivals  and  deptirtures 
will  be  scanned  ori  closed-circuit  TV.  Radar 
will  measure  distance  to  obstacles  and  signal 
automatic  retarders  on  the  tracks  which  will 
prevent  collisions. 
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Passenger  and  freight  trains  will  effectuate 
a  compatible  marriage  long  before  A.D.  2000. 
People  pods  will  be  whisked  from  convenient 
locations  in  the  major  cities  and  deposited 
by  helicopter  on  special  flatcars  to  ride  in 
streamlined  comfort  ^?with  the  less  distin- 
guished freight.  Those  who  wish  to  insure 
their  continuous  mobility  will  be  able  to 
drjve  their  own  automobiles  onto  a  special 
rail  car  and  go  up  to  the  passenger  lounge 
above.  Double-decked  buses  wllKbe  piggy- 
backed on  fiatcars,  insuring  that  nobody  has 
to  wait  for  a  taxi  to  take  him  to  or  from  the 
railroad.  The  speed,  comfort,  and  conven- 
ience of  this  combined  form  of  travel  will 
make  it  attractive  to  a  wider  range  of  patrons 
than  simply  the  people  who  have  an  antip- 
athy for  those  "flying  contraptions." 

In  the  United  States,  at  least,  there  will 
be  fewer  railroads — perhaps  three  or  four 
systems  at  the  most.  There  will  be  a  great- 
er niunber  of  mainline  tracks  and  practically 
no  feeder  lines.  Archaic  regulations  which 
have  prevented  the  -acquisition  of  other 
media  of  transportation  will  have  been  ^wept 
aside  to  make  way  for  progress.  Rail  move- 
ments will  be  confined  to  the  area,  where 
rail  transport  is  most  efficient  and  feeder 
service  will  be  performed  by  truck,  hellfcopter, 
or  air-cushion  machine,  whether  these  sup- 
plemental services  are  j)erf  ormed  by  the  rail- 
road, the  shipper,  or  by  a  carrier  of  different 
ownership. 

The  iron  horse,_  fascinator  of  the  youth  of 
yesterday,  is  not  about  to  ride  into  the  sun- 
set like  the  heroes  of  old.  With  renewed 
vigor  this  trtisty  steed  is  about  to  charge 
the  dawn. 

HICHWAT  TRANSPOKT ON,  UNDER,  AND 

ABOVE  GROUND 

First  to  succesfuUy  challenge  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  railroad  in  almost  half  a  century 
was  the  motor  carrier — automobile  and  truck. 
The  private  automobile,  later  joined  by  the 
bus  and  the  airline,  made  the  once  profitable 
rail  passenger  business  a  deficit  operation. 
Then,  beginning  about  35  years  ago,  the  motor 
truck  began  to  eat  into  the  rail  freight 
business  with  an  ever  Increasing  appetite. 
We  have  been  content  to  try  to  referee  the 
fight  between  the  modes  by  regulation  in 
the  United  States  whereas  most  goverrunents 
have  found  It  necessary  to  take  stronger 
measures. 

There  is  a  place  in  the  future  for  both  road 
and  rail  transport  and  by  one  means  or  an- 
other each  will  find  its  ecomonic  sphere. 
My  concern  now  is  to  highlight  some  of  the 
dramatic  developments  in  highway  trans- 
port which  I  think  the  next  three  and  a  half 
decades  will  unveil. 

Versatility  Is  the  lever  which  hoisted  mo- 
tor transport  into  its  position  of  eminence. 
The  truck  brought  transportation  to  the 
door  of  the  patron.  The  automobile  made 
every  man  his  own  charioteer.  The  maneu- 
verability of  each  was  limited  only  by  the 
availability  of  a  street  or  way  upon  which  (» 
run.  That,  It  turns  out,  has  come  to  \fe 
quite  a  problem.  We  have  built  vehicles  at 
a  faster  rate  than  we  have  built  highways  to 
accommodate  them.  City  streets  are  not 
elastic.  In  the  United  States  we  are  at  the 
midpoint  of  the  greatest  public  works  proj- 
ect ever  undertaken  in  the  annals  of  time — 
a  16-year  project  to  construct  41,000  miles  of 
interstate  and  defense  highways.  We  are  on 
schedule,  but  already  we  are  making  plans 
to  feed  new  mileage  Into  the  system. 

So  swiftly  does  the  magic  wand  of  time 
now  alter  the  face  of  transportation  that 
motor  transport,  circa  2000.  will  bear  as 
little  resemblance  to  that  of  today  as  Cin- 
derella's coach  and  six  to  a  piunpkiix  and  six 
white  mice.  Mammoth  truck  and  midget 
auto  will  no  longer  vie  for  position  on  the 
highways,  for  private  and  commercial  ve- 
hicles will  move  on  separate  ways.  These 
thoroughfares  will  be  laid  out  side  by  side 


or  double  or  triple  decked  with  one  deck 
above  and  one  below  the  surface.  The  ar- 
teries for  trucks  will  be  freed  of  obstructions 
which  now  limit  the  size  of  rig  and  load. 

Highway  travel  will  still  frequently  be 
bumper-to-bumper  but  traffic  will  move  at 
high  speeds  with  complete  safety  because  of 
the  built-in  control  devices  of  radar  and  elec- 
tronics to  regulate  speed  and  prevent  col- 
lisions. Trucks  and  autos  will  stop  them- 
selves before  they  collide  with  another 
object. 

We  will  have  advanced  highways  equipped 
with  radio  beams  so  that  drivers  can  put  their 
vehicles  on  automatic  pilot.  Between  cer- 
tain important  centers  there  may  be  con- 
veyer networks.  Vehicles  will  be  automa- 
tically whisked  onto  the  system  at  terminals 
and  will  ride  a  belt  or  electrified  rail  to  an 
exit  point  wliere  they  will  automatically  be 
discharged. 

The  truck  train  will  be  as  common  in  the 
year  2000  as  the  rail  freight  train  Is  today. 
Five,  six.  or  even  more  bottoms  will  be  moved 
as  a  unit,  pulled  by  one  huge  tractor  or  by  a 
tractor  and  one  or  more  automatically  con- 
trolled booster  units.  Some  highway  trains 
will  be  made  up  of  self-propelled  units,  all 
controlled  by  the  driver  of  the  leading  ve- 
hicle. Self-propelled  units  will  add  great 
maneuverability.  The  consist  of  the  train 
can  be  changed  by  adding  and  dropping  units 
at  interchange  points  along  the  superhigh- 
way. 

Nuclear  propulsion  for  trucks,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  automobiles,  seems  a  rather  remote 
possibility  today,  but  nuclear  energy  cer- 
tainly will  be  harnessed  to  the  larger  units 
of  A.D.  2000,  and  even  more  exotic  forms  of 
power  will  be  in  vogue.  We  have  already 
unlocked  the  secret  of  taking  energy  from  the 
sun.  and  I  confidently  believe  that  private 
automobiles  will.  In  time  be  powered  by  solar 
energy,  which  will  constantly  restore  itself 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Metropolitan  area  transit  has  reached  a 
saturation  point  and  there  is  no  place  for 
it  to  go  now  except  up,  or  down,  or  both. 
First  of  all,  trucks  will  be  banned  from  city 
streets.  From  terminals  in  the  outskirts 
goods  will  be  transported  to  and  from  points 
in  the  city  through  pneumatic  tubes,  by  hell- 
copter,  or  in  some  other  fashion.  Monorails 
high  In  the  air,  or  "people  pipelines"  run- 
ning underground  will  relieve  the  conges- 
tion which  is  choking  our  cities  to  death.  We 
will  not,  like  the  author  of  Dick  Tracy,  wait 
for  the  people  on  the  moon  to  show  \is  how 
to  construct  Individual  air  cars  for  personal 
transport.  The  town  car  of  tomorrow  will 
look  more  like  a  fiying  saucer  than  like  a 
pullman  car  on  a  rubber  tires,  and  it  will  be 
able  to  park  on  the  roof  or  the  balcony,  or 
simply  remain  suspended  in  the  air. 

OF   PIPELINES    AND   THINOS 

The  pipeline  or  underground  conduit,  al- 
ready a  major  Instrumentality  of  transp>ort, 
will  be  in  much  wider  use  and  will  have  a 
much  wider  range  of  usefulness  in  the  year 
2000.  Not  only  will  the  pipeline  be  used  to 
relieve  the  traffic  of  city  streets — it  will  be 
employed  to  move  all  types  of  commodities 
over  long  distances.  Coal  slurry  has  been 
transported  by  pipeline.  In  Canada  plans  are 
underway  to  build  a  pipeline  to  carry  wood 
chips.  Britain's  Transport  Minister  has  an- 
nounced that  a  tunnel  under  the  English 
Channel  will  join  England  and  Prance  with- 
in 10  years.  As  land  becomes  more  valuable 
for  other  ptirposes  transit  pipelines  will  be- 
come more  prevalent. 

Incidentally,  coal  petroleum  and  gas  will 
be  too  valuable  to  use  as  fuel  by  the  year 
2000,  As  a  source  for  the  manufacture  of 
snythetlcs  and  a  wide  range  of  things  which 
come  from  other  sources  today,  these  prod- 
ucts will  be  precious  gems  of  science.  When 
land  becomes  too  valuable  for  the  grazing 
of  sheep,  wool  will  cease  to  be  the  staple 


commodity  of  cloth  and  synthetic  fibers 
made  from  the  storehotises  of  nature  will 
take  its  place. 

And  while  I  am  out  of  context  let  me  point 
out  that  farmland  to  produce  the  food 
necessary  to  feed  the  teeming  ixjptilatlon  In 
the  year  2000  will  be  in  short  supply  but 
we  will  solve  that  problem  by  tapping  the 
inexhaustible  protein  resources  of  the  meas- 
ureless oceans. 

MIRACLES     OP     THE     SEA 

Now,  let  us  turn  the  long-range  binoculars 
on  tliat  ancient,  fabled,  challenging  pathway 
of  transport,  the  "bounding  main"  with  its 
fingers  of  water  reaching  into  all  the  land 
areas  of  the  earth.  Tradition  and  custom 
have  kept  a  tight  grip  on  water  transport, 
but  change  is  about  to  break  over  the  fieets 
of  the  world  like  a  storm. 

Exciting,  almost  incredible,  developments 
in  the  area  of  water  transport  crowd  across 
the  pages  of  the  daUy  press.  Automation, 
nuclear  por.*er.  hydrofoils,  hydroskimmers, 
containerization.  But  wait.  Look  a  little 
closer  and  you  will  see  just  beneath  the  sur- 
face an  Industry  encrusted  with  the  bar- 
nacles of  time  and  obsolescence  of  thought. 
During  the  past  quarter  of  a  centiuy  and 
more,  when  newer  forms  of  transport  were 
breaking  barrier  after  barrier,  the  improve- 
ments in  ship  design,  speed,  and  efficiency 
have  been  relatively  insignificant. 

Water  covers  three-fourths  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  world  geography  plus  vital 
statistics  will  force  us  to  make  better  use  of 
water  transport  in  the  future.  There  Is  a 
limit  to  the  highways  of  concrete  and  steel 
tliat  we  can  build,  and  to  the  space  available 
for  their  building,  but  the  pathways  of  the 
seas  are  almost  limitless. 

It  is  now  just  a  decade  since  nuclear  en- 
ergy was  first  successfully  employed  to  power 
the  submarine  Nautilus,  launched  in  1954. 
During  that  decade  we  have  Invaded  outer 
space,  put  new  stars  in  the  heavens,  landed 
a  rocket  on  the  moon,  and  established  world- 
wide commvuilcatlons  through  relay  stations 
in  the  sky.  But  we  have  been  slow  to  ex- 
ploit the  greatest  breakthrough  in  water 
and  land  transport  since  the  Inauguration 
of  mechanical  power.  It  was  not  until  1959, 
with  the  launching  of  the  SS  Savannah,  that 
this  fantastic  new  sotn-ce  of  energy  was  em- 
ployed to  propel  a  cargo-passenger  ship. 

In  an  age  where  miracles  abound  the 
miracle  of  nuclear  propulsion  is  just  break- 
ing free.  The  Savannah  can  operate  3% 
years  on  a  single  core  of  fuel.  She  can  cruise 
at  21  knots  for  336,000  nautical  miles  on 
a  single  fuel  load.  But  like  Robert  Pulton's 
Clermont,  the  Savannah  is  only  the  begin- 
ning. Last  month  a  large  U.S.  manufac- 
turer announced  that  it  is  developing  a  reac- 
tor plant  that  will  require  refueling  only  once 
during  the  entire  life  of  a  ship.  When  his- 
tory writes  the  saga  of  ocean  ta-ansport  from 
the  vantage  point  of  the  year  2000,  the  chap- 
ter headed  "Nautilus,  1964"  will  be  longer 
than  the  chapter  headed  "Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. 1492." 

The  ship  of  the  future  will  be  mass  pro- 
duced—certainly production  methods  will  be 
revolutionized — from  one  of  the  strong,  light 
metals  or  even  plastic.  All  will  be  nuclear 
powered.  The  size  will  be  suited  to  the  en- 
vironment and  the  t3rpe  of  cargo  to  be 
handled.  The  bottleneck  of  shipping  Is  the 
port  operation.  That  handicap  will  be  over- 
come in  a  number  of  ways.  All  cargo  that 
is  susceptible  of  being  boxed  will  be  contain- 
erized and  will  move  between  ship  and  land 
vehicles  without  breaking  bulk — by  crane, 
conveyer,  nionorall,  or  some  other  device. 
Bulk  cargoes  will  be  loaded  and  discharged 
automatically  by  remotely  controlled  me- 
chanical devices. 

What  will  happen  to  the  containers  when 
they  are  emptied  at  destination?  The  ans- 
wer is  a  "world  bank"  of  containers  under 
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the  control  and  direction  of  an  International 
organization.  This  could  be  a  branch  of  the 
United  Nations  or  some  specially  constituted 
world  organization.  The  establishment  off 
such  a  worldwide  pool  of  standard,  inter- 
changeable, multiple-iise  containers  will  re- 
quire diplomacy  and  the  cooperation  of  all 
governments,  but  in  the  face  of  necessity 
and  in  the  interest  of  humanity  it  can  and 
will  be  worked  out. 

The  only  limitation  on  the  size  of  ships  is 
the  facility  for  docking  at  ports,  and  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  ship  to  take  on  and  dis- 
charge cargo  at  almost  any  place,  so  that 
vessels  of  moiuitainoxos  size  will  ply  the  seas. 
The  screw  propeller  probably  will  be  sup- 
planted by  Jet-type  propulsion  using  either 
air  or  water  to  provide  the  thrust.  Ocean- 
going barges,  with  capacity  almost  unlimited, 
will  move  anything  that  needs  to  be  moved. 

The  subsurface  ship,  or  submarine,  may 
carry  a  substantial  part  of  the  heavy  or  bulk 
cargo  of  the  world  in  2000  A.D.  It  has  many 
advantages.  The  submarine  is  capable  of 
much  higher  speeds  with  less  resistance  than 
siu-face  ships.  There  is  no  wave  or  wind 
resistance.  Storms  which  slow  down  and 
sometimes  Imperal  surface  craft  have  no  ef- 
fect on  the  submerged  vessel. 

As  the  giant  submarine  torpedoes  its  way 
through  the  oceans  under  the  surface  of  the 
water,  a  greyhound  of  the  seas,  the  fleet  hy- 
drofoil, will  be  skimming  over  the  waves, 
adding  a  dimension  of  mobility  the  uses  of 
which  will  be  infinite.  The  ship  on  "stilts" 
or  hydrofoil,  like  many  other  departures 
from  the  normal  has  been  known  and  em- 
ployed for  a  long  time,  but  its  potentials  are 
Just  beginning  to  be  realized.  Jet  propelled, 
these  ships  which  rise  on  their  foils  like  a 
water  skier,  are  capable  of  tremendous 
speeds.  Consequently,  they  reduce  the  time 
differential  between  air  and  water  travel  to 
a  minimum.  Carrying  their  hulls  above  all 
except  the  highest  waves  they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  potuiding.  Their  power-to-speed 
curve,  contrary  to  that  of  surface  vessels, 
climbs  steadily  as  speed  increases. 

By  the  year  2000  the  hydrofoils  will  be  the 
buslines  of  the  oceans.  Millions  will  com- 
mute between  home  and  ofQce  by  this  fast 
and  economical  form  of  taxi  service.  But 
hydrofoils  will  have  even  more  vital  roles 
In  transportation.  Since  they  can  operate 
in  very  shallow  water  they  will  be  used  as 
a  supplemental  carrier,  making  it  possible 
for  the  giant  ocean  liners  to  transfer  their 
cargo  to  hydrofoil  or  hydroskimmer  and  dis- 
charge it  on  any  beach.  These  shallow-draft 
vessels  also  can  act  as  ferries  to  carry  ocean- 
going freight  between  a  shipelde  and  interior 
river  ports.  This  should  prove  especially 
beneficial  in  the  emerging  nations  of  the 
world  which  are  deficient  in  road  and  rail 
transport  but  which  are  traversed  by  many 
natural  waterways. 

Transportation  always  has  developed  in 
response  to  the  will  and  the  needs  of  the 
people.  The  5  or  6  billion  people  who  will 
live  in  the  year  2000,  having  more  time  to 
travel,  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  cul- 
tural aspects  of  life,  an  unquenchable  desire 
to  see  and  explore  the  far  reaches  of  the 
world,  will  create  a  demand  for  more,  better, 
and  cheaper  ocean  transport.  The  largest 
passenger  liners  today  accommodate  only 
about  2,000  i>assengers.  Nuclear  powered 
superllners  can  be  buit  to  accommodate 
10,000  or  more  passengers — a  complete 
city  on  water — a  traveling  resort  or  cultviral 
center. 

The  cost  of  such  mass-produced  trans- 
portation can  be  reduced  to  a  maximum  of 
$100  between  the  United  States  and  Europe — 
a  world  cruise  for  $500.  No  need  for  hotels 
for  those  who  wish  to  make  their  traveling 
city  a  home.  By  helicopter  and  hydroskimmer 
the  vacationer  will  explore  the  interior  of  all 
cotm tries  from  the  ports  of  call.  These  float- 
ing cities  will  provide  Ideal  convention  facili- 
ties and  places  to  "get  away  from  It  all"  or 


facilities  from  which  to  "see  the  world,"  de- 
pending upon  the  whim  ot  the  passenger. 

I  have  mentioned  before  the  one  phenom- 
enal, newly  emergidg,  mode  of  transport 
which,  because  it  cuts  across  all  known 
media  seems  destined  to  have  a  more  pro- 
found effect  on  the  pattern  of  transportation 
In  the  year  2000  than  anything  else  on  the 
horizon  today.  That  is  the  vehicle  that  rides 
on  a  cushion  of  air.  These  strange  craft  are 
called,  variously,  hydroskimmers,  aircush- 
lon  vehicles,  and  ground-effect  machines 
(GEM) .  In  England  one  of  these  types  of 
air-cushion  vehicles  is  called  the  Hovercraft 
on  which  considerable  progress  Is  now  being 
made.  The  principle  on  which  these  vessels 
operate  has  been  known  and  explored  for 
more  than  20  years  but  it  Is  only  in  recent 
times  that  serious  efforts  were  begun  to  make 
practical  application  of  the  idea. 

The  feasibility  of  the  air-cushion  vehicle 
has  been  established.  It  can  hover  inches 
above  the  surface  of  land  or  water  or  rise  to 
a  considerable  height.  It  can  be  pushed  by 
hand,  since  the  air  on  which  it  rides  is  almost 
frictlonless,  or  it  can  be  powered  by  propell- 
ers, by  jet  engines,  or  by  air  Jet.  Fantastic 
•speeds  will  be  possible.  Since  it  can  go  where 
no  other  surface  craft  can  go,  it  will  be  an  in- 
dispensable adjunct  to  rail,  motor,  water,  and 
air  transport.  It  can  take  frozen  foods  and 
medical  suplles  to  peoples  in  heretofore  inac- 
cessible places,  over  swamps,  marshes,  rocky 
cliffs,  or  frozen  wastes.  This  machine  can 
and  will  immeasurably  advance  the  caxise  of 
civilization. 

In  the  year  2000  the  "flying  saucer"  myth 
or  mystery  will  be  no  more — there  will  be 
flying  saucers  everywhere,  and  if  some  of 
them  are  from  Mars,  no  one  will  worry  except 
the  man  responsible  for  sdling  license  plates. 
There  will  be  no  need  for  bumpers  on  the 
machines  because  radar  will  prevent  crashes 
and  computers  will  direct  traffic. 

CONCLUSION 

What  a  confluence  of  centuries — what  a 
Jtmcture  of  history — when  the  sun  sets  on 
the  20th  century  and  riaes  on  the  21st.  If 
all  the  dreams  I  have  spun  come  true  in 
the  next  35  years,  the  bells  will  ring  loudly 
and  the  people  will  cheer  wildy  and  there 
wil  be  peace  on  earth  when  the  clock  ticks 
In  the  first  syllable  of  the  next  century. 
But  have  I  dealt  with  dreams?  Is  anything 
that  I  have  predicted  more  improbable  than 
that  a  man-made  satellite  known  as  Syncom 
III  Is  standing  out  In  space  right  now 
through  the  Instrumentality  of  which  these 
very  proceedings  could  be  made  to  come 
alive  in  the  living  rooms  of  people  every- 
where? 

Were  da  Vinci,  Marconi,  and  Watt,  or  Ste- 
venson, Pulton,  and  the  Wright  Brothers 
dreaming  dreams  or  paving  the  way  for  the 
future  when  they  postulated  things  that  had 
never  theretofore  been  achieved?  If  that  is 
What  dreams  are  then  put  me  down  as  a 
dreamer. 

Before  you  mark  off  anything  that  I  have 
predicted  for  the  next  thiee  and  a  half  dec- 
ades look  back  on  the  startling  developments 
of  the  recent  past.  The  breaking  of  the 
sound  barrier.  Space  travel.  Substitution 
of  a  cushion  of  air  for  the  ageless  wheel. 
The  broadcasting  of  a  message  of  good  will 
to  the  world  by  a  President  of  the  United 
States  not  by  cable,  phone,  or  radio,  but 
from  a  satellite  circling  around  the  globe  in 
outer  sjxice — then  the  erasvu-e  of  the  message 
and  substitution  of  another  while  the  satel- 
lite was  in  orbit.  The  Olympic  games  in 
Tokyo  brought  into  the  homes  of  people  on 
the  far  side  of  the  earth  through  the  medium 
of  a  relay  station  in  space.  Multiply  these 
miracles  of  science  by  the  rate  of  change 
-which  is  being  constantly  compounded  and 
see  if  my  predictions  do  not  come  out  on  the 
modest  side  even  to  the  point  of  reticence. 

I  believe  the  most  important  fact  for  us  to 
imderstand  is  that  transpjortation,  though  it 
opens  new  worlds  and  changes  old  concepts 


of  time  and  distance,  will  not  shape  the 
world  of  2000  AX).  Transportation  is  thp 
servant  of  the  people — ^the  genie  which  makes 
their  dreams  come  true — the  magic  carpet 
of  their  future — the  mobility  of  their  de- 
sires, their  aspirations,  and  their  resources 

A  long  time  ago  one  of  those  great  meii 
who  are  born  with  a  mission  to  change  the 
environment  of  their  time,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, wrote  to  his  friend  Joseph  Priestly,  that 
he  sometimes  regretted  he  was  born  too  soon 
because  he  found  it  impossible  to  imagine  the 
height  to  which  might  be  carried,  in  a  thou- 
sand years,  the  power  of  man  over  matter 
And  after  speculating  for  a  while  about  a 
great  many  things  that  might  come  to  pa."=.= 
much  as  I  have  speculated  here  today,  Frank- 
lin ended  his  letter  with  a  sentence  which  I 
should  like  to  leave  with  you: 

"O,  that  moral  science  were  in  as  fair  n 
way  of  improvement  that  men  would  cease 
to  be  wolves  to  one  another  and  that  human 
beings  would  at  length  learn  what  they  now 
improperly  call  humanity." 


Increase  the  Minimam  Wage  to  $2  Hour 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  7. 1965 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  1022,  to  amend  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  to  $2  an  hour. 
This  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  is 
vitally  necessary  if  we  are  to  establish 
the  Great  Society  envisioned  by  President 
Johnson,  and  if  we  are  to  win  the  fight 
against  poverty  In  our  country.  The 
workingman,  the  bulwark  of  our  econ- 
omy and  our  Nation's  strength,  must 
have  an  adequate  living  wage  in  order  to 
meet  ever-increasing  living  costs,  high 
taxes,  and  skyrocketing  medical  cost.'-. 
His  children  must  be  given  the  securit.v 
and  assistance  which  increased  wages 
will  provide;  nourishing  food,  good  medi- 
cal and  dental  care,  and  educational  ad- 
vantages, are  all  essential  to  the  well- 
being  and  progress  of  our  children. 

An  enduring  myth  In  our  country  is 
that  the  poor  are  generally  unemployed, 
and  by  innuendo,  shiftless  and  lazy.  Wc 
have  many  employed  workers  with  in- 
comes of  $3,000  and  less  who  are  under- 
employed or  working  for  substandard 
wages.  Our  minimum  wage  laws  were 
enacted  to  enable  workers  to  live  at  lea.=t 
at  a  minimum  standard  of  decency. 

The  average  workingman  cannot  meet 
all  these  obligations  on  his  present  in- 
come, and  children  often  suffer  neglect 
which  is  unavoidable  under  present  wape 
conditions.  The  laboring  man  is  entitled 
to  all  possible  help  so  that  he  can  main- 
tain a  decent  standard  of  living,  a  home 
he  can  be  proud  of,  and  have  the  satis- 
faction that  his  family  can  enjoy  at 
least  the  minimum  comforts  and  advar- 
tages  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fair  Labor  Standard.s 
Act  was  originally  a  product  of  the  de- 
pression in  the  thirties.  Congress  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  "to  correct  and  as 
rapidly  as  practicable  to  eliminate  labor 
conditions  detrimental  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  minimum  standard  of  living 


necessary  for  health,  eflBciency  and  gen- 
eral well-being  of  workers."  Mass  pov- 
erty at  that  time  was  greatly  reduced  by 
Federal  minimum  wage  and  hour  protec- 
tion. Today,  mass  poverty  stemming 
from  substandard  wages  is  one  of  our 
society's  greatest  problems,  affecting 
every  racial  and  ethnic  group.  In  my 
own  State  of  New  York,  it  is  clear  that 
Negro  and  Spanish-speaking  persons 
constitute  an  increasingly  large  segment 
of  the  lowest  income  groups.  It  is  a  fact, 
and  a  tragic  one,  that  more  than  1  mil- 
lion workers  in  New  York  State  receive 
wages  of  less  than  $1.50  an  hour. 

As  our  President  has  pointed  out,  now 
ill  the  1960's  we  have  one-fifth  of  our 
American  families  with  incomes  too 
small  to  meet  their  basic  needs.  To  be 
truly  meaningful,  this  new  war  on  pov- 
erty also  must  include  an  attack  on  low 
wages  and  long  hours.  Our  effort  to 
combat  poverty  would  certainly  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  minimum  wage  increase 
proposed  in  my  bill.  It  would  be  an  im- 
portant step  in  breaking  the  present- 
day  cycle  of  poverty  which  plagues  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens.  It  is  to  our  advan- 
tage to  pursue  every  reasonable  means 
in  fighting  the  battle  against  the  evUs 
of  poverty. 

The  passage  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  25  years  ago  has  proved  an 
important  stabilizing  factor  in  maintain- 
ing the  purchasing  power  of  workers. 
Today,  the  act  needs  further  amend- 
ment, as  provided  in  my  bill,  to  maintain 
this  safeguard  by  narrowing  the  gap  be- 
tween the  average  wages  and  the  mini- 
mum wage.  We  must  adjust  the  mini- 
mum wage  upward  to  reflect  current 
conditions. 

The  civil  rights  movement  has  adopted 
the  $2  an  hour  Federal  minimum  wage 
as  one  of  its  major  goals.  Without  ade- 
quate income  to  patronize  stores,  thea- 
ters, and  hotels,  the  public  accommoda- 
tions law  cannot  be  meaningful.  The  $2 
an  hour  Federal  minimum  proposed  in 
my  bill  is  only  a  minimum  standard,  in 
view  of  the  $3  an  hour  which  Labor  De- 
partment studies  show  as  necessary  for  a 
family  of  four  to  attain  an  adequate  and 
decent  standard  of  living. 

Those  who  oppose  such  a  minimum 
wage  increase  will  argue  that  industries 
covered  by  the  minlmvun  wage  will  find 
it  difficult  or  impossible  to  adjust  to  wage 
increases.  Surveys  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  various  State  agencies 
have  shown  this  has  not  been  the  case 
after  previous  minimiun  increases. 

The  increase  to  $2  an  hour  I  propose  is 
reasonable  and  practicable.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  will  take  action  on  my  bill 
early  In  this  new  Congress. 


No  Irresponsible  Defense  Cuts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAssACHussrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  4. 196S 

Mr.   PHILBIN.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 


my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  a  resolution  of  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Association  of  the  Department  of 
Massachusetts  on  the  subject  of  cuts,  re- 
strictions, and  curtailments  of  the  Na- 
tional Reserve  program. 

As  soon  as  I  received  this  resolution,  I 
assured  representatives  of  the  associa- 
tion that  I  would  continue  to  do  every- 
tliing  that  I  possibly  could  to  preserve 
our  vital  Reserve  Forces  wliich  are  such 
an  important,  integral  part  of  the  na- 
tional defense. 

Obviously,  these  matters  are  of  such 
great  import  to  the  security  and  defense 
of  the  country  that  they  must  be  very 
carefully  considered  and  acted  upon  by 
the  Congress  and  its  appropriate  com- 
mittees, so  that  nothing  will  be  done  by 
way  of  reducing  or  weakening  our  Re- 
serve programs,  no  action  taken  that 
would  be  injurious  to,  or  would  impair, 
the  eflBciency  of  the  vital  strength  of 
Reserve  components  or  of  our  great  de- 
fense system  in  its  entirety. 

There  is  nothing  inconsistent  between 
a  powerful  defense  and  eflBciency,  econ- 
omy, prudence,  and  accountability  in  the 
armed  services.  But  in  these  days  of 
peril,  it  would  be  a  plain,  foolhardy  risk 
to  cut  back  any  part  of  our  military  set- 
up that  is  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense. This  would  not  be  economy;  it 
would  be  criminal  negligence  and  gross 
recklessness. 

In  my  judgment  the  proper  resolution 
of  the  question  of  our  defense  is  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  confront- 
ing this  Congress  and  it  is  my  intention 
to  move  in  every  way  that  I  can  to  resolve 
it  in  the  interest  of  maintaining,  pre- 
serving, and  strengthening  our  defense 
until  a  viable  peace  comes  to  the  world. 

The  resolution  follows : 
Resolution  bt  the  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation, Department  of  Massachusetts 

Whereas  the  Reserve  Officers  Association, 
Department  of  Massachusetts  has  been  in- 
formed that  there  then  is  action  pending  in 
the  Defense  Department  to  transfer  Air  Force 
Reserve  and  Army  Reserve  Units  into  corre- 
sponding Air  and  Army  National  Guard 
Units:  and 

Whereas  such  action  would  greatly  jeop- 
ardize the  defense  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  any  potential  cost  savings  would 
be  nullified  by  the  confusion  and  demorali- 
zation caused  by  the  forced  integration  of 
senior  Reserve  officers,  long  service  noncoms 
and  experienced  civilian  technicians  into  the 
existing  National  Guard  structure;  and 

Whereas  such  action  will  constitute  a 
breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Governnaent  with  regard  to  those  reservists 
who  accepted  their  obligations  only  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  responsibilities 
and  benefits  which  adhered  to  such  con- 
tract, believed  to  be  inviolate,  with  the  U.S. 
Government:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That' each  member  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association,  Department  of 
Massachusetts,  be  informed  of  the  facts  as 
stated  in  this  resolution  and  that  each  mem- 
ber be  requested  to  communicate  with  his 
Federal  congressional  Representative  and 
U.S.  Senators  regarding  this  most  serious 
matter;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  that 
each  member  take  vigorous  and  immediate 
action  in  his  respective  community  to  re- 
quest 6iny  and  all  possible  assistance  to 
prevent  this  most  serious  plan  from  being 
implemented;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  president  and  secretary 
of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association.  Depart- 
ment  of   Massachusetts,   shall   be   and   are 


hereby  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  each  duly  elected  Federal  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

Paui,  p.  Pomkrot, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  VSAFR. 

President. 
Roger  Weede, 
Lieutenant.  VSAFR. 

Secretary. 


Cannibalism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  7.  1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  savage 
butchery  of  whites  and  blacks  alike  in 
the  Congo  has  so  outraged  one  Ameri- 
can. Mr.  A.  N.  Spanel,  founder  and 
chairman  of  the  International  Latex 
Corp.,  that  he  hsis  expressed  his  views 
in  a  paid  advertisement  in  some  of  the 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Spanel  says  among  other  things: 
"We  dare  not,  if  we  value  our  souls,  let 
mealy-mouthed  diplomats  around  the 
globe  and  in  the  United  Nations  blur 
the  horror  of  the  Congo  events.  The 
issue  is  not  political  or  military.  It  is 
primarily  moral." 

The  American  people  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  failures  of  those  to  whom 
our  policymaking  has  oeen  entrusted, 
and  it  is  toward  this  end  that  I  offer  for 
publication  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  full  article  as  published  by  Mr. 
Spanel : 

Whatever  remains  of  conscience  and  de- 
cency in  a  morally  numbed  world  recoils 
with  horror  from  the  naked  savagery  In  the 
Congo.  In  Stanleyville,  In  Paulls  and  wher- 
ever the  Communist-Inspired  "people's  de- 
mocracy" Is  in  control,  over  a  hundred  white 
men,  women  and  children,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  the  relatively  more  educated  blacks, 
have  been  massacred  with  calculated  cruelty. 

And  the  end  Is  not  yet.  More  than  900 
whites  are  still  In  the  clutches  of  frenzied 
Simbas  chanting  the  new  magic  taught  by 
Chinese  Communists.  The  sudden  and  com- 
plete puUback  of  the  Belgian-American  res- 
cue forces  is  utterly  distressing.  Can  it  be 
that  Western  man,  with  aU  his  culture  and 
codes  of  ethics,  has  again  withdrawn  for 
fear  of  "world  opinion"  ballooned  by  the 
Communist  propaganda  system? 

We  dare  not.  if  we  value  our  souls,  let 
mealy-mouthed  diplomats  around  the  globe 
and  in  the  United  Nations  blur  the  horror  of 
the  Congo  events.  The  Issue  is  not  political 
or  mUitary.  It  Is  primarily  moral.  Let 
there  be  no  doubletalk  on  torture  and  mur- 
der of  innocents — nor  on  the  depravity  of 
those  who,  while  pretending  to  be  civilized, 
condone  the  hM-rors  and  pledge  "firm  sup- 
port" to  the  perpetrators. 

Words  cannot  quite  convey  the  flendlsh- 
ness  of  the  Congo  bloodlust.  marked  by 
sadism  and  cannibalism.  A  few  telltale  epi- 
sodes need  to  be  spelled  out.  In  Paulis,  for 
instance,  some  20  innocents,  among  them  the 
American  missionary.  Mr.  Joseph  Tucker, 
were  murdered  slowly,  piecemeal,  in  45  min- 
utes of  systematic  beatings — "from  the  neck 
downward."  as  escaped  eyewitnesses  de- 
scribed it.  Natives  earmarked  for  murder 
were  forced  to  drink  gasoline,  then  cut  open 
and  set  afire.  Rescued  nuns  related  seeing 
four  Catholic  priests  butchered  and  eaten. 
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Nuns    were    marched    naked   through    the 
streets. 

THE    HOWl^   OF   BIPEDS 

No  less  shocking  than  the  savage  blood- 
lust  has  been  the  resix>nse  of  govemmemts 
and  leaders  who  side  with  the  killers  and 
vilify  the  Belgian-American  rescue  operation, 
limited  and  unfinished  though  it  has  been. 
Howls  of  fury  have  come  from  Moscow,  Pei- 
ping,  Cairo,  Dakarta,  the  stooge  regimes  in 
Eastern  Europe,  Algeria,  and  the  black  Afri- 
can "republics" — not  against  the  cannibals 
but  against  those  who  have  snatched  some 
of  the  victims  frc«n  their  grasp.  These  pro- 
tests, as  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  put  it,  "exceed  the  bounds  of  cyni- 
cal brutality  which  might  be  expected  even' 
from  Communists." 

A3  for  the  African  nations,  they  seem  de- 
termined to  prove  their  callous  inhumanity. 
At  an  emergency  meeting  in  Nairobi  on  the 
day  after  the  massacres,  the  seven  countries 
represented  professed  to  speak  for  all  Afri- 
cans. The  opening  address  by  the  Mau  Mau 
terrorist,  Jomo  Kenjratta,  was  a  slashing  at- 
tack— ^not  on  the  torturers  and  cannibals  but 
on  those  who  saved  about  1,600  of  the  In- 
nocents earmarked  for  death.  Eg3T)tian, 
Ethiopian,  and  other  delegates  followed  the 
Kenyatta  lead. 

The  ugly  record  will  stand  for  all  time: 
that  African  leaders  found  not  a  word  of  re- 
proof for  the  hopped-up  slaughterers  of 
whites  and  blacks  alike.  They  had  all  swal- 
lowed the  poisoned  bait  of  Red  propaganda. 
ZmpUcity  in  their  call  for  "collective  re- 
prisals" against  the  United  States  and  Bel- 
gium was  the  idea  that  the  right  to  kill  and 
torture  was  peurt  of  their  new  independence. 
Only  these  three  African  states  had  the  grace 
to  express  approval  of  the  hvmianltarian  air- 
lift of  hostages:  Nigeria,  Senegal,  and  the 
Malagasy  Republic. 

Fervid  support  of  the  murder-bund  from 
Influential  quarters,  along  with  the  pledges 
of  more  arms,  amounts  to  a  death  sentence 
for  the  whites  still  in  Simba  hands,  and  for 
thotisands  of  relatively  better  educated 
blacks.  The  Communist  bloc  and  its  vassals 
are  saying  in  effect,  "Kill  in  the  name  of 
Lumumba  and  Karl  Marx." 

nrcrriKG  massacres 

One  wishes  there  were  an  institution  today 
that  could  formally  indict  for  the  crimes  of 
genocide  and  cannibalism  not  only  the  Con- 
golese leaders  directly  responsible  but  the 
Mao  Tse-tungs  and  Brezhnevs,  the  Nassers, 
the  Ben  Bellas  and  Sukarnos,  who  arm  sav- 
ages with  murder  weapons  and  miirder  slo- 
gans. 

Where  has  the  United  Nations  been  during 
the  Congolese  outbreaks  of  blood  madness? 
Unfortunately  Secretary  U  Thant  hasn't  con- 
Bldered  the  Congo  massacres  worthy  of  sharp- 
est condemnation. 

The  assaults  on  American,  Belgian,  British 
and  Congolese  embassies  in  Communist  and 
pro-Communist  capitals  were  palpably  staged 
by  the  authorities.  In  Cairo  the  fire  brigade, 
only  a  couple  of  blocks  from  the  hallowed 
John  P.  Kennedy  Library,  did  not  show  up 
until  it  had  been  completely  burned. 

In  the  Soviet  capital,  the  New  York  Times 
dispatch  from  the  scene  made  it  quite  clear 
that  the  wild  demonstrations  were  ofQclally 
organized.  An  African  student  leader  was 
seen  yelling  his  instructions  to  the. vandals 
over  a  police  car  loudspeaker.  A  demonstra- 
tor was  heard  to  complain,  when  the  police 
finally  began  to  curb  the  frenzy,  "First  you 
tell  us  to  demonstrate,  rxow  you  stop  it." 

The  emotional  state  of  some  of  the  riot- 
ers, it  is  important  to  underline,  reflected 
the  falsiflcation  of  news  In  places  like  Mos- 
cow. Prague.  Cairo.  The  Soviet  people,  for 
example,  have  not  yet  been  told  of  the  wan- 
ton massacres.  Would  African  students  In 
Russia  and  Czechoslovakia,  in  Egypt  and 
Ghana,  have  had  second  thoughts  had  they 
been  aware  that  not  only  whites  but  thou- 
sands of  blacks  were  being  slaughtered? 


PEACKFTTL,    HARD    PKOTBST 

Do  we  really  have  no  peaceable  and  effec- 
tive response  to  attacks  on  American  em- 
bassies, properties,  and  nationals  beyond 
routine  notes  of  protest?  Much  greater 
would  a  Great  Society  be  If  it  took  instant 
steps  to  prevent  the  humiliation  of  physical 
abuse  from  those  who  enjoy  American  aid 
and  seek  American  trade.  Shouldn't  we  cut 
off  such  aid  and  trade  In  peaceful  protest 
now? 

The  tragic  developments  In  the  Congo 
should  induce  some  soul  searching  at  policy- 
making levels  in  Washington.  Americans 
should  recall  that  the  source  of  the  long 
Congo  agony  is  in  Its  premature  abandon- 
ment by  Belgium.  But  our  Government 
Joined  in  the  pressure  on  Brussels  to  jrteld 
to  that  Instant  disengagement. 

The  one  element  of  stability  after  that, 
was  Katanga  Province  under  Molse  Tshombe, 
who  refused  to  submit  to  know-nothing  antl- 
whlte  racism  and  threatened  secession.  The 
United  States  not  only  Joined  the  pack  In  the 
XJU.  determined  to  crush  Tshombe,  but 
financed  that  blindness  to  the  bitter  end. 
The  pervasive  chaos  thereupon  swallowed 
Katanga  too.  Today,  in  one  of  the  great 
ironies  of  history,  Tshombe  has  become  the 
one  hope  for  a  viable  authority  in  the  Congo 
and  enjoys  American  backing. 

Who  in  our  pollcymakUttg  centers  pulled 
such  moniunental  blunders?  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  crying  over  split  milk  but  of  Identi- 
fying the  people  and  the  forces  responsible. 
Are  the  same  blundering  elements  behind  the 
present  attempt  to  make  an  "accommoda- 
tion" with  Soviet  Russia  and  Its  satellites 
with  trade,  concessions,  and  credits?  At  the 
very  least,  against  the  background  of  the 
savagery  in  the  Congo,  we  should  take  notice 
of  the  fact  that  the  Kremlin  has  made  com- 
mon cause  with  tlie  cannibals  and  their  Red 
Chinese  mentors. 

The  nations  of  the  free  world,  divided  and 
in  disarray,  have  once  agaip  experienced  the 
high  cost  of  weakness  on  this  Communist- 
menaced  planet.  There  should  be  an  end  to 
the  euphoria  being  deliberately  spread  that 
the  cold  war,  if  not  quite  over,  is  In  cold 
storage.  There  should  be  aa  end  to  the  delu- 
sion that  there  are  "good"  Communists  and 
"bad"  Communists,  so  that  we  may  face  up  to 
communism  In  all  Its  obscene  dimensions. 

Whatever  the  disputes  between  Moscow 
and  Peiplng,  they  have  a  familiar  way  of 
evaporating  where  communism  confronts  the 
world  of  freedom.  Red  Russia  backs  up  the 
Chinese  in  southeast  Asia,  Just  as  Red  China 
supports  the  Sovlete  In  Cuba.  The  Congo 
tragedy  again  demonstrates  that  "peaceful 
coexistence"  Is  a  slogan  to  a  trap.  The  kill- 
ers and  cannibals  led  by  the  Communist- 
trained  Gbenye  and  Muelele  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  "good"  and  "bad"  capitalists. 

The  unspeakable  horrors  In  the  Congo,  we 
repeat,  leave  no  room  for  moral  choice  or  for 
free  world  dlvlsiveness.  Any  nation  that  fails 
to  condemn  the  savagery  must  share  the 
stigma  of  its  depravity. 


The    Late    Honorable    George    Arthur 
Paddock! 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  ILLXNOie 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6. 1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  George  Arthur  Paddock 
served  with  honor  and  distinction  as  the 
Representative  of  the  10th  Congressional 


District  of  Illinois  in  the  77th  Congress. 
I  was  grieved  to  learn  of  his  passing  and 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  tribute  to  his 
memory  and  deep  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  Paddock  was  bom  In  Wlnnetka, 
m.,  March  24,  1885,  was  graduated  from 
Chicago  Manual  Training  School  in  1902 
and  later  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In 
1907  and  commenced  practice  in  Chicago. 

In  1916  he  attended  the  Plattsbuiji 
Training  Camp  and  in  1917  the  Officers 
Training  Camp  at  Port  Sherldian,  serv- 
ing during  World  War  I  as  captain  and 
later  as  major  of  the  342d  Infantrv, 
86th  Division. 

A  lawyer  and  Investment  banker,  he 
was  a  prominent  leader  In  the  Republi- 
can Party,  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
State  Convention  in  1936,  and  treasurer 
of  the  Cook  County  Republican  Central 
Committee  in  1938-42.  He  was  elected 
as  a  Republican  to  the  77th  Congress. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  principle  and  was 
held  in  warm  esteem  by  his  friends  and 
associates  and  by  the  community  and 
the  broad  circles  of  his  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  22  years  this 
month  since  Congressman  Paddock  com- 
pleted his  service  in  this  Chamber,  but 
he  is  still  remembered  with  affection  and 
appreciation. 


Campaign  Costs  Threaten  Representative 
Govemment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or  MXW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  7, 1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
high  cost  of  pohtical  campaigns  is  a  mat  - 
ter  of  increasing  concern  to  thoughtful 
students  of  goverrunent.  Earlier  this 
v/eek  I  discussed  some  aspects  of  this 
matter  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
pages  39  through  43,  in  connection  witii 
the  recent  election  in  the  25th  District 
of  New  York.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  you,  our  distinguished  Speaker, 
touched  on  this  same  general  subject  in 
addressing  the  new  Members  of  the  89th 
Congress  earlier  this  week  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  some  way  would  be  found 
to  diminish  excessive  campaign  expendi- 
tures and  the  imfair  burden  placed  on 
political  candidates  of  modest  means. 

On  I>ecember  10,  1964,  the  Littlet-on 
Courier,  a  distinguished  weekly  news- 
paper in  ray  congressional  district,  com- 
mented editorially  on  this  subject.  Be- 
cause of  increasing  interest  in  this  im- 
portant matter,  I  ask  leave  to  enclose  this 
editorial  at  this  time. 

[From  the  Littleton  (NJH.)   Courier, 

Dec.  10,  1964] 

The  High  Cost  of  Pttblic  Ojtice 

Robert  F.  Kennedy,  with  the  support  of 
his  family  and  several  hxindred  contributors, 
spent  nearly  ^2  million  to  defeat  Senator 
Kenneth  B.  Keating  In  the  November  elec- 
tion. Keating,  with  aid  from  the  Rocke- 
fellers and  more  than  a  thousand  other  back- 


ers, spent  almost  as  much  in  trying  to  ward 
off  defeat. 

Is  ohe  office  of  U.S.  Senator  worth  $2  million 
to  obtain?  The  answer  must  be  "Yes,"  oth- 
erwise why  would  such  sums  be  spent  in  gain- 
ing it.  If  it  requires  such  fortunes  to  be  a 
successful  candidate  for  high  office,  the  great 
majority  of  Americans  are  automatically  ex- 
cluded from  serving  their  country. 

The  New  York  case  is  of  course  an  excep- 
tional one,  but  it  can  be  assumed  that  pro- 
portionately large  amounts  of  money  are 
being  spent  in  most  political  campaigns  these 
days.  Isn't  it  time  that  regulations  already 
on  the  lawbooks  to  limit  political  expendi- 
tures be  rigidly  enforced  and  new  ones  cre- 
ated if  these  are  inadequate  to  do  the  job? 

Otherwise,  the  dollar  sign  looms  as  the 
badge  of  a  man's  qualification  to  hold  office — 
not  his  ability,  dedication,  and  personal 
attributes. 


Joseph  N.  Gill,  Connecticut's  Man  of 
the  Soil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  7. 1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wsh  to 
insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  an 
article  about  Joseph  N.  Gill,  Connecticut 
State  commissioner  of  agriculture  and 
natural  resources.  Commissioner  Gill  is 
not  only  a  close  friend  and  constituent 
of  mine,  but  he  is  also  a  very  able  ad- 
ministrator in  our  State  government. 
Connecticut  is  very  proud  of  this  man 
who  came  from  the  West  to  the  East  and 
iias  made  good. 

The  article  referred  to  above  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Hartford  Times  on  January 
5. 1965,  and  reads  as  follows: 
Profile   op   a   Man   op   the   Son. — Joe    Gill 
Aims    To    Save    State's    Chaem 
(By  Bill  Ryan) 
Joseph  N.  Gill  is  one  man  who  decided  to 
forsake  the  city  for  life  on  the  farm. 

A  native  of  New  Mexico,  he  studied  law 
iti  Washington,  D.C.  Then  he  suffered 
through  5  years  of  work  in  a  New  York  bank. 
Then  he  went  into  the  Army  and  he  made 
his  decision  there.  He  would  come  to  Con- 
necticut as  a  farmer. 

"I  told  my  wife  I'd  rather  bring  up  a 
family  on  a  farm  in  Connecticut  than  in  a 
city.  She  came  from  Connecticut  and  her 
family  was  in  chicken  farming.  I  decided  to 
come  up  here  and  be  a  chicken  farmer.  I 
haven't  regretted  a  minute  of  it  since." 

Mr.  Gill  is  no  longer  a  chicken  fanner,  but 
he  is  still  in  agriculture. 

He's  the  State  commissioner  of  agriculture 
and  natural  resources.  In  his  way  he  is  the 
big  farmer  of  the  State,  or  at  least  the  man 
who  worries  most  about  the  farmer  and  the 
diminishing  number  of  farms  in  an  indus- 
trialized State. 

If  the  farms  would  remain,  his  life  would 
be  serene.  But  they  don't.  More  and  more 
of  them  are  sold.  Connecticut  had  3,500 
farms  10  years  ago.  Today  there  are  1.700. 
The  remaining  farms  produce  more  food  than 
the  3,500  of  15  years  ago  but  the  beauty — 
the  open  spaces — of  the  land  is  lost  and  this 
distresses  Mr.  Gill.  It  is  part  of  his  Job  to 
retain  the  natural  beauty  of  the  State  and 
the  best  way  would  be  to  retain  the  farms. 


"The  cheapest  way  to  maintain  open  spaces  is 
to  keep  somebody  on  the  land  who  can  make 
a  living  from  it,  and  that's  the  farmer,"  he 
says. 

He  knows,  of  course,  that  it's  a  losing  fight 
to  keep  farms  in  operation,  at  least  in  the 
numbers  of  even  today.  He  knows  more  of 
them  will  go  into  home  subdivisions  or  be 
allowed  to  lie  idle.  So  he  attacks  the  prob- 
lem in  a  different  way:  If  you  can't  keep 
all  the  farms,  keep  as  much  open  space  as 
you  can.  If  Connecticut  is  really  to  become 
part  of  a  great  eastern  seaboard  megalopolis, 
fight  to  keep  the  State  green  and  pretty. 

This  is,  actually,  a  big  part  of  his  job.  It 
was  a  much  more  simple  Job  back  in  1955 
when  Joe  Gill  was  named  State  agriculture 
commissioner  by  Gov.  Abraham  Ribicoit. 

The  Job  of  aigriculture  commissioner  was 
one  of  many  political  appointments  that 
would  change  hands  according  to  the  for- 
tunes of  the  political  parties. 

Mr.  Gill  was  a  chicken  farmer  in  Mans- 
field. He  had  been  president  of  the  Con- 
necticut Poultry  Association.  He  was  also  a 
Democrat,  and  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic town  committee  of  Mansfield.  The 
job  of  agriculture  commissioner  hadn't  gone 
to  a  poultryman  in  some  time.  There  was 
agitation  from  poultry  farmers.  Mr.  Gill 
got  the  job. 

He  didn't  reg.ard  the  job,  however,  as  a 
plum  to  be  savored.  Among  capitol  ob- 
servers he  became  known  as  a  long-hours, 
what's-your-problem  working  commissioner. 
And  then,  in  1959,  the  Job  got  much  bigger. 
Governor  Ribicoff  merged  several  depart- 
ments, to  create  some  "superdep>artments" 
in  State  government,  and  the  biggest  of  these 
moves  concerned  agriculture. 

The  department  of  agriculture  would 
henceforth  be  an  agency  in  which  all  boards, 
commissions,  and  departments  concerning 
conservation   would   be   lumped. 

These  included  the  park  and  forest  com- 
mission, the  fish  and  game  commission,  the 
water  resources  commission,  the  shellfish 
commission,  the  geological  sind  natural  his- 
tory survey,  the  veterinarian  board,  and  the 
marketing  authority. 

Gill  was  selected  to  head  the  new  "super- 
department"  and  he  admits  that  some  of 
the  previously  autonomous  agencies  weren't 
exactly  in  ecstasy  about  the  shift. 

It  has  worked  out,  however.  "These  di- 
rectors run  their  own  show,"  he  says.  "We 
act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the  agencies,  and 
make  sure  they  don't  overlap." 

Joe  Gill  is  a  heavy-set  man,  in  his  early 
fifties,  who  speaks  deliberately  and  believes 
in  cooperation.  He  attacks  his  Job  with  the 
spirit  of  the  farmer  who  is  plowing  a  field. 
You  stay  with  it  until  the  field  is  plowed. 
If  you  hit  a  rock,  thoughj  you  do  something 
about  it. 

The  first,  and  thus  far  only,  rock  he  has 
hit  in  his  relationships  with  the  various 
agencies  he  supervises  was  over  land  acquisi- 
tion practices  among  the  agencies.  This 
was  back  in  1961  and  he  charged,  at  a  public 
hearing,  that  waste  and  inefficiency  resulted 
from  the  system  of  each  agency  doing  its 
own  land  acquisition  work.  He  wanted  a 
centralized   land   acquisition   agencj. 

Some  of  the  agencies  leaped  on  Mr.  Gill, 
in  public.  There  was  no  waste  and  Ineffi- 
ciency, they  said.  Mr.  Gill  kept  plowing. 
The  centralized  land  agency  isn't  a  reality 
yet.  but  the  word  is  that  it  will  come  this 
year.     The  mill  of  government  grinds  slowly. 

Land  acquisition  is  especially  important  to 
Gill  because  it  is  so  important  in  the  open 
spaces  program,  which  occupies  a  great  deal 
of  his  time. 

Three  years  ago.  Governor  Dempsey  called 
for  almost  a  crash  program  to  "save  our 
dwindling  open  spaces  and  our  great  heritage 
of  natural  resources  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  future  generations." 


Mr.  Gill  responded  with  a  study  by  a  con- 
sultant with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
WUliam  M.  Whyte,  which  called  for  an  out- 
lay of  $50  mUlion.  The  legilslature  came 
through  with  an  initial  $3  mUlion  last  ses- 
sion. 

Gill  is  a  Quent  speaker  when  it  comes  to 
the  value  of  the  land,  the  need  to  save  it 
for  recreation  and  Just  for  its  beauty. 

"This  is  the  most  exciting  program  I've 
ever  been  in,  trying  to  preserve  some  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  State.  The 
rural  sociologists  are  telling  us  that  the 
eastern  seaboard  is  going  to  be  one  big 
megalopolis  and  this  is  a  small  State  and 
an  industrial  State.  We're  right  on  the  run- 
way. Tbe  big  question  is.  How  are  we  going 
to  maintain  the  edge  of  quality  of  the  State? 
That's  what  we're  working  on." 

He  thought  for  a  moment.  "This  is  a 
beautiful  State,"  he  said.  "I  drive  32  miles 
to  work  each  day  and  I've  been  doing  it  for 
tbe  past  10  years  and  I'm  not  tired  of  look- 
ing at  it  yet. 

"I  think  that's  why  I  love  this  State  so 
much,  because  of  the  scenery.  It  has  trees 
and  rolling  hills  and  water  close  by.  When 
I  was  a  boy  in  New  Mexico,  I'd  walk  7  miles 
to  go  swimming  in  a  creek  and  It  might 
be  dry.  I'd  travel  a  hundred  mUes  to  get 
into  timber  country.  But  here  we've  got  aU 
this.  The  question  is.  How  can  we  keep  It?" 
The  fact  that  he  only  received  $3  mlUion, 
against  a  proposed  $50  million,  does  not  dis- 
may him.  He  makes  it  plain  that  he  works 
with  what  he  has. 

That's  sort  of  old  hat  ansrway.  When  he 
and  his  wife  and  their  young  daughter  first 
came  to  Connecticut  after  World  War  II  to 
start  their  chicken  farm,  they  lived  in  a 
house  designed  as  a  chicken  coop. 

"We  built  it  so  it  could  be  converted  into 
a  chicken  coop,"  he  said.  "It  was  40  by  60 
and  we  lived  in  it  5  years."  After  the  5  years 
they  buUt  another  house  and  the  first  build- 
ing underwent  its  conversion  Into  a  coop. 

There  are  advantages  in  living  in  a  building 
that  is  designed  as  a  coop,  says  Mr.  Gill. 
"We  had  a  living  room  that  was  26  by  50. 
That  was  some  room." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gill  live  in  their  more  con- 
ventional home  in  Mansfield  Center  now. 
Their  21 -year-old  daughter  is  married  and 
lives  in  Brattleboro.  Vt. 

The  State  commissioner  of  agriculture  and 
conservation  puts  in  a  long  day  at  his  first- 
floor  office  in  the  State  office  building.  He's 
in  each  morning  by  8:30  or  9,  after  his  hour- 
long  trip  from  Mansfield.  He's  not  usually 
home  untU  6  ca-  7. 

Two  or  three  nights  a  week,  he's  out  at 
meetings.  He  keeps  a  close  liaison  with 
various  farm  groups  and  often  the  meetings 
are  with  these  groups.  But  they  may  be 
completely  different.  On  this  night  he  was 
scheduled  to  meet  with  some  people  who 
were  thinking  of  establishing  a  State  fair. 
They  wanted  his  opinion. 

Opinions  he  has,  and  ideas.  One  of  these 
is  for  a  State  nursery — to  supply  landscaping 
for  State  roads  and  institutions — and  which 
might  be  operated  in  connection  with  a  cen- 
tralized State  JaU. 

"I  think  this  would  be  a  good  thing.  It 
would  supply  the  State's  needs  for  trees  and 
give  jail  inmates  something  to  do.  It  could 
be  a  factor  in  rehabilitation  and  help  some 
of  them  find  Jobs  in  agriculture.  The  fast- 
est growing  industry  in  agrlcultiue  today 
is  nursery  stock." 

When  it  comes  to  agriculture,  he  knows 
his  facts  and  figures.  He  can  snap  them 
out.  When  it  comes  to  talking  about  con- 
servation, he  sounds  almost  like  an  evan- 
gelist for  the  beauty  of  unspoUed  hill  ridges 
and  woodland  and  unpoUuted  water.  This 
is  his  biggest  job,  and  the  one  he  seems  to 
enjoy  most  at  present. 

"This  is  a  beautiful  State,"  he  said.  "We 
just  want  to  keep  it  beautiful." 
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Cliicago's  Dead-End  Stations 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  7. 1965 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
European  cities  are  replacing  their  dead- 
end depots  with  platform-type  through 
stations.  Their  aim  is  to  keep  trains 
running  instead  of  standing  idle  so  much 
of  the  time  in  stations. 

Mr.  O.  T.  Banton  of  the  Lindsay- 
Schaub  newspapers  of  Illinois,  in  an 
article  reprinted  elsewhere  in  this  sec- 
tion, described  this  development  and 
other  things  Europeans  are  doing  to  Im- 
prove rail  passenger  service.  The  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Decatur  Sunday 
Herald  and  Review  of  January  3  tells 
pome  of  the  diflflculties  that  would  be 
Involved  in  converting  to  a  consolidated 
through  station  in  Chicago,  hub  of  the 
Nation's  rail  network. 

The  article  follows: 
American  Railroaders  Stand  bt  Stxtb-End 
Stations 

Dead-end  railway  stations  In  large  cities 
were  defended  by  railway  experts  here,  when 
asked  if  there  Is  likelihood  of  replacing  them 
with  through  stations  as  seems  to  be  the 
trend  In  western  Europe. 

Consolidation  of  their  stations  has  been 
considered  by  the  railroads  running  into  Chi- 
cago, according  to  H.  A.  Lenske,  director  of 
communter  and  passenger  services  for  the 
North  Western  Railroad,  "but  It  involved 
stations  south  of  the  Loop  and  our  railroad 
was  not  Included." 

In  addition  to  bringing  passengers  into  the 
city  from  many  parts  of  the  country,  all  of 
the  railroads  here  operate  suburban  com- 
muter trains  Into  Chicago.  Service  on  only 
two  of  these  lines — the  Illinois  Central  and 
the  Chicago,  South  Shore  and  South  Bend — 
is  electrified.  The  I.C.'s  suburban  electrifi- 
cation was  completed  in  1926. 

"Effecting  direct  physical  connections  be- 
tween the  present  stations  would  be  costly 
and  difficult."  Lenske  said.  "In  addition,  the 
through-station  operation  that  has  been  ad- 
vocated under  such  a  changeover  would  be 
faced  with  other  obstacles.  There  is  much 
variation  In  equipment  on  the  commuter 
lines;  our  trains  and  those  of  the  Burlington 
Road  have  double-decker  coaches,  and  the 
Rock  Island  is  starting  to  use  double-deck 
cars.  The  Illinois  Central  and  South  Shore 
have  single-deck  coaches. 

DOUBTS    practicality 

"Equipment  generally  would  have  to  be 
standardized — it  couldn't  be  partly  electric 
with  overhead  wires,  and  partly  diesel- 
electrlc.  The  other  roads  have  not  electrified 
their  suburban  lines  because  we  regard 
dlesel-electrlc  as  more  versatile  and  flexible. 
In  addition,  the  proposal  to  replace  the  pres- 
ent stations  with  a  series  of  platform-type 
through  stations  assumes  dual  use  of  the 
stations  by  local  transit  and  intercity  opera- 
tion, and  I  do  not  believe  that  would  be 
practical." 

George  L.  De  Ment,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority  which  op- 
erates this  city's  underground,  surface,  and 
elevated  transit  lines  and  buses,  avoids  be- 
ing drawn  Into  the  debate  over  dead-end 
versus  through-type  railway  stations  In  the 
cities.  He  points  out,  however,  that  the  CTA 
lias  through  stations  on  Its  two  subway  lines 


that  operate  under  State  and  Dearborn 
Streets.  These  north-south  routes  connect 
Wilmette  in  the  NcM-th  Shore  suburbs  with 
63d  Street  on  Chicago's  South  Side. 

Possibly  the  country's  most  ardent  advocate 
of  through  stations  Is  Stanley  Berge,  pro- 
fessor of  transportation  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. Berge  recently  directed  a  tour  made 
by  19  Chicago  men,  to  study  public  transpor- 
tation systems  In  the  largo  cities  of  10  Eu- 
ropean co\intrtes.  De  Ment  was  among  the 
group. 

In  an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Berge 
predicted  that  the  big  American  cities  will 
some  day  abandon  use  of  dead  end  rail  sta- 
tions. 

FINDS     IT    LOGICAL 

"The  principle  of  continuous  flow,"  Pro- 
fessor Berge  said,  "should  be  applied  in  met- 
ropolitan networks  Just  as  it  has  been  applied 
in  the  development  of  express  highways  and 
rapid  transit  lines.  It  la  no  more  logical  to 
stop  all  New  York  Central  and  New  Haven 
passenger  trains  at  a  brickj  wall  in  Times 
Square,  or  bottle  up  all  motor  vehicles  using 
the  Lincoln  Tunnel  in  a  giant  downtown 
parking  lot. 

"Through-station  tracks  can  handle  at 
least  four  times  as  many  trains  and  passen- 
gers per  hour  as  can  stub-end  station  tracks. 
In  Chicago  45  multiple-unit  trains  can  be 
operated  by  the  electrified  Illinois  Central 
suburban  line  to  and  from  its  stub-end  ter- 
minal at  Randolph  Street  in  a  single  rush 
hour.  Since  the  station  contains  six  stub- 
end  tracks,  this  means  an  average  of  about 
seven  trains  per  track  per  hour.  By  compar- 
ison, the  State  Street  »ubway  line  of  the 
CTA  averages  30  trains  per  track  during  a 
single  hour,  and  In  addition  offers  the  pas- 
sengers a  nimiber  of  convenient  platform 
stops.  This  Indicates  a  fourfold  efficiency 
from  through-station  operation." 

Among  the  larger  cities  in  this  country  that 
have  through  stations  are  Milwaukee,  Kansas 
City  and  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia's  30th 
Street  Station  and  Nortli  Philadelphia  Sta- 
tion on  the  Pennsylvania  Road's  mainline  are 
through  stations.  The  subiu-ban  stations  of 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Reading  Railroads  are 
stub  end,  but  It  recently  has  been  proposed 
to  make  them  through  stations  by  building 
a  tunnel  track  connection  through  the  down- 
town area. 

OFF     THE     RECORD 

Top  officials  of  most  of  the  railroads  op- 
erating into  and  out  of  Chicago  are  loath 
to  voice  their  views  publicly  on  the  subject 
of  stub-end  stations.  But  an  official  of  one 
of  the  biggest  systems,  speaking  off  the  rec- 
ord, said: 

"Of  course  through  stations  are  more  ef- 
ficient and  economical  and  would  serve  the 
public  better.  If  control  of  all  the  rail  lines 
were  merged  into  one  system,  through -station 
operation  without  doubt  would  be  devel- 
oped." 


Haym  Salomon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  7,  1965 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert 
an  editorial  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Harry 
H.  Schlacht,  a  well-known  writer  and 
journalist  from  my  own  district  on  the 
Lower  East  Side  of  New  York  City,  for 
the  East  Side  News,  which  Is  widely  cir- 
culated within  my  district: 


Haym  Salomon 
(By  the  late  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 
(Note. — January  6,  Wednesday,  all  Ameri- 
cans should  honor  the  memory  of  the  famous 
(East  Side-New  Yorker)  Revolutionary  War 
patriot  and  Son  of  Liberty,  Haym  Salomon, 
on  the  180th  anniversary  of  his  death.  The 
late  Harry  H.  Schlacht,  East  Side's  famed  son, 
city  official,  noted  writer,  and  Journalist, 
penned  the  editorial  "Haj^m  Salomon."  He 
was  honored  by  the  National  H&jra.  Salomon 
Committee  for  "his  outstanding  Interest  in 
all  communal  endeavors  and  his  many  bril- 
liant written  contributions  toward  keeping 
alive  the  spirit  of  Haym  SalomonJ' — Abe  E. 

ElSEN  STEIN.) 

Haym  Salomon,  one  of  our  early  American 
patriots.  Is  still  remembered  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  causes  of  American  freedom.  He 
loved  our  land.  He  served  It  well.  We  salute 
his  memory,  his  example,  his  inspiration, 
and  his  achievements  to  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can independence. 

The  American  Revolutionary  period  was  a 
time  that  tried  men's  souls.  It  was  also  a 
time  that  tried  men's  purses.  We  remember 
with  great  gratitude  this  great  Jewish 
patriot  whose  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
endeared  him  to  our  Founding  Fathers. 

The  life  story  of  this  noble  man  is  both 
fascinating  and  tragic.  Haym  Salomon  came 
to  QUI  blessed  shores  from  Lissa,  Poland, 
seeking  religious  freedom.  He  came  to  help 
a  nation  which  gives  to  bigotry  no  sanction; 
to  persecution  no  assistance.  He  gave  all 
he  had  and  all  he  could  borrow  that  this 
nation  might  be  conceived  In  liberty.  It  was 
Haym  Salomon  who  helped  raise  the  money 
to  equip  the  Continental  Army,  contributed 
his  personal  fortune,  gave  his  all  to  enable 
George  Washington  to  keep  his  tattered 
forces  on  the  march  tmtil  victory  was  won. 
It  was  he  who  advanced  $640,000  In  free- 
dom's  holy  cause.     And  he  died  penniless. 

Haym  Salomon  was  a  man  of  great  char- 
acter, of  noble  self-sacrifice,  of  whole- 
hearted patriotism,  of  martyrlike  devotion  to 
high  ideals.  He  toiled,  sacrificed,  lived,  and 
died  in  the  very  shadow  of  anonjrmity.  He 
was  a  simple  man — the  badge  of  great  soul. 
Pride  and  vain  glory  where  alien  to  his 
nature.  He  would  have  shrunk  from  worldly 
acclaim.  He  loved  America  vrtth  deeds  and 
devotion.  He  was  an  institution  .to  himself. 
He  became  part  of  otir  glorious  Inheritance. 

Let  all  Americans  remember  and  acclaim 
the  great  benefactor  and  patriot.  Let  Haym 
Salomon  cease  to  be  the  forgotten  man  in 
American  history.  His  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  American  Independence  should  be 
deeply  engraved  in  our  hearts  and  Indelibly 
inscribed  in  our  historic  annals.  He  belongrs 
to  us.  He  is  ours  by  more  than  patrioiic 
self-devotion  with  which  he  came  to  the 
aid  of  our  Nation  In  the  crisis  of  our  fate. 
He  Is  OUTS  by  that  unshakable  gratitude  for 
his  services  which  is  the  precious  portion  of 
our  inheritance.  He  Is  ours  by  the  tie  of 
love  stronger  than  death  which  will  link  his 
name  for  the  endless  ages  with  the  names  of 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Morris,  and 
the  other  immortals  of  our  history. 


Little  Lobbyists  Resume  Shasta  Daisy 
Campaign 
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Mr. 


Monday,  January  4, 1965 
PHILBIN.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 


unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 


niy  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  an  article  entitled,  "Little  Lob- 
byists Resume  Shasta  Daisy  Campaign," 
from  the  October  14,  1964,  issue  of  the 
San  Juan  Star. 

This  article  was  sent  to  me  by  some 
friends  and  constituents  of  mine  who 
read  it  in  the  San  Juan  paper. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  to  read  the  favor- 
able reactions  that  came  to  the  proposal 
of  my  bill  and  the  one  introduced  by 
my  esteemed  colleague.  Congressman  J. 
Arthur  Younger,  to  name  the  shasta 
daisy  the  national  flower. 

The  Shasta  daisy  Is  one  of  the  famous 
Luther  Burbank's  creations  and  is  a 
flower  of  great  beauty.  The  genius  of 
the  great  Burbank,  native  of  Lancaster 
in  my  district  never  produced  a  more 
lovely  flower. 

I  strongly  urge  its  favorable  consider- 
ation, and  I  hope  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  who  are  impressed  with  the 
beauty  and  fitness  of  the  shasta  daisy 
will  record  their  views  with  the  commit- 
tee considering  the  bill. 

We  need  a  national  flower.  We  need 
it  now,  not  years  from  now,  and  we  need 
the  shasta  daisy. 

Every  other  nation  has  its  flower,  and 
the  shasta  daisy  would  be  the  ideal  na- 
tional flower  for  our  own  great  country. 

The  article  follows: 

Little  Lobbyists  Resume  Shasta  Daisy 
Campaign 

(By  Ron  Bergman) 

San  Francisco. — ^Thousands  of  little  lobby- 
Is  to  dedicated  to  a  single  cause  have  resumed 
their  massive  letter  writing  campaign  to  get 
Congress  to  give  them  an  answer  true. 

Over  the  past  5  years  each  and  every  Sena- 
tor and  Representative  has  heard  at  least 
th.ree  times  from  the  primary  school  pressxire 
group. 

From  a  modest  and  accidental  beginning  in 
1959  among  31  relentless  third-graders  at 
San  Mateo's  Baywood  elementary  school  to 
its  present  nationwide  stature,  the  kiddie 
crusdae  has  retained  its  sole  purposes: 

To  get  Congress  to  name  the  shasta  deiisy 
the  national  flower. 

The  campaign  naturally  has  inspired 
\i:.ique  congressional  correspondence. 

"The  Shasta  daisy  would  really  look  swell 
in  our  Uncle  Sam's  lapel,"  wrote  Mark  Eisen- 
berg  from  Baywood  on  the  San  Francisco  pe- 
ninsula. 

To  which  Representative  Prank  Thomp- 
son- Jr.,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  replied: 

"Roses  are  red, 
Violets  are  blue, 
I  thought  your  poem  was  cute. 
And  I  bet  you  are,  too." 

Included  among  those  who  regard  the  play- 
ground persuaders  with  something  less  than 
pr.rtlal  amusement  Is  the  registered  Wash- 
ington lobbyist  for  the  marigold,  1  of  6 
survivors  from  the  original  60  varieties  nom- 
inated for  the  national  flower. 

Louise  Ljrtken  unwittingly  led  her  third- 
grade  class  Into  this  campaign  In  the  winter 
of  1959. 

It  started  during  the  preparation  of  an 
Arbor  Day  class  project  when  the  pupils 
simultaneously  discovered  that  Luther  Bur- 
bank  was  relatively  unhonored,  that  he  de- 
veloped the  Shasta  daisy,  that  there  was  no 
national  flower  and  that  a  congressional 
hearing  to  recommend  one  was  coming  up 
sliortly. 

California  celebrates  Arbor  Day  on  March 
7.  birthday  of  Burbank,  the  horticultural 
wizard  from  Santa  Rosa. 

The  class  project  sucked  in  principal  Ira 
G.  Barker  and  his  daughter,  now  l£argaret 


Taylor,  a  petite  21 -year-old  mother  who  de- 
votes much  of  her  time  to  evangelizing  the 
Shasta  daisy. 

The  mayor  of  San  Mateo  and  the  city 
council  gave  their  endorsement  and  the 
movement  spread  to  oth^  schools  In  the 
county  and  then  to  schools  and  governmental 
bodies  throughout  California. 

Representative  J.  Asthub  Toonger,  the 
Republican  who  represents  the  San  Mateo 
area.  Introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  409 
in  Congress  to  name  the  shasta  daisy  the 
national  flower. 

The  youngsters  wrote  all  Congressmen — 
then  437  In  the  House  and  100  In  the  Senate. 

The  most  favorable  reaction  came  from 
Representative  Phujp  J.  Philbin,  a  Massa- 
chusetts Democrat,  who  introduced  his  own 
resolution  favoring  the  shasta  daisy. 

His  district  includes  Lancaster,  where  Bur- 
bank was  born  in  1849. 

Even  though  the  first  hearings  were  in- 
conclusive, the  letter  writing  continued. 
Most  of  the  answers  were  politely  noncom- 
mittal. 

"I  will  give  your  recommendations  every 
consideration,"  replied  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water,  Republican,  of  Arizona. 

The  then  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnsod, 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  said  he  would  sub- 
mit a  youngster's  letter  to  the  proper  sub- 
committee. 

"As  fond  as  I  am  of  the  Burbank  shasta 
daisy,"  replied  Senator  Hxtbest  H.  Httm- 
PHREY,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  "I  am  at 
present  committed  to  the  com  tassel." 


New  England  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  Voice  Faith  and  Continued  Sup- 
port of  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
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Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  while  Congress  was  not  in  ses- 
sion, a  rash  of  stories  were  circulated 
that  reflected  little  credit  on  the  distin- 
guished Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  The  record  of  this  outstanding 
public  servant  speaks  for  itself  and  has 
won  the  unshakeable  support  and  ad- 
miration of  millions  of  Americans. 
Echoing  the  high  esteem  which  Mr. 
Hoover  enjoys  by  thoughtful  citizens 
throughout  this  Nation  is  a  resolution 
unanimously  passed  on  December  9, 1964, 
by  the  executive  board  of  New  England 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Because 
the  resolution  speaks  sincerely  and  well 
in  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  preservation  of  law 
and  order  in  our  Nation,  I  wish  to  share 
It  with  my  colleagues  and  insert  It  at 
this  time  in  the  Repord. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  on  Mb.  Hoover 

Whereas  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, has  spearheaded  the  fight  against  crime 
and  subversion  In  the  United  States  tor  over 
40  years;  and 

Whereas  he  has  given  tmselfishly  of  his 
time  and  effort  to  raise  law  enforcement  to 
a  professional  status;  and 

Whereaa  he  haa  constantly  maintained  the 
highest  standards  of  integrity  within  his  or- 


ganization and  has  carried  out  his  duties 
fairly  and  impartially;  and 

Wbereas  he  has  recently  been  villfled  in 
public  but  nevertheless  has  reiterated  that 
this  Nation  does  not  need  a  national  police 
force  and  that  no  individual  or  faction  will 
receive  special  favor  over  the  general  interest 
or  rights  of  all  citizens :  ITieref ore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  membeis  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Inc., 
voice  our  faith  and  continued  support  in 
the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  express 
our  deep  appreciation  to  him  for  his  years 
of  dedicated  public  service  and  hope  that 
he  wiU  continue  to  lead  the  fight  against  the 
subversive  agent  and  the  predatory  criminal; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution,  passed  this 
9th  day  of  December  1964,  at  Framingham. 
Mass.,  be  made  available  to  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  Acting  Attorney  General  Nicho- 
las deB.  Katzenbach,  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  with  copies  sent  to  news  media  and 
to  members  of  the  congressional  delegations 
in   Maine,    Massachusetts,    New   Hsmpshtre, 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 
New  England  Association 
or  Chiefs  of  Police 
Arthur  P.  Hayward, 

Secretary. 
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Barrett.  William  A..  Pa 

'    Bates,  William  H.,  Mass 

Battin,  James  F.,  Mont 217  SladeRunDr., 

Falls  Church,  Va. 

Beckworth,  Lindley,  Tex 

Belcher,  Page,  Okla 

Bell,  Alphonzo,  Calif 

Bennett,  Charles  E.,  Fla 1314  Rusticway 

Lane, 

Palls  Church,  Va. 
Berry,  E.Y.,  S.  Dak 118  Schotta 

Court  NE. 

Betts,  Jackson  E.,  Ohio 

Bingham,  Jonathan  B., 
N.T. 

Blatnlk,  John  A.,  Minn 

Boggs,  Hale,  La 

Boland,  Edward  P.,  Mass 

Boiling,  Richard,  Mo 307WarrentonDf., 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 
Bolton,  Prances  P.  (Mrs.),    2301  Wyo.  Ave. 
Ohio. 

Bonner,  Herbert  C,  N.C Calvert- Woodley 

Bow,  Frank  T.,  Ohio 4301  Mass.  Ave. 

Brademas,  John,  Ind 

Bray,  William  G..  Ind 

Brock.  W.  E.  (Bill),  Tenn.. 

Brooks,  Jack,  Tex 

Broomfleld,    William    S., 

Mich. 
Brown,  Clarence  J.,  0^io_-Alban  Towers 
Brown,  George  E.,  Jr.,  Calif. 

Broyhill,  James  T.,  N.C 

Broyhill,  Joel  T.,  Va 

Buchanan,  John,  Ala 

Burke,  James  A.,  Mass 

Burleson,  Omar,  Tex 2737  Devonshire 

PI. 
Burton,  Laurence  J.,  Utah. 

Burton.  Phillip,  Calif 

Byrne,  James  A.,  Pa 

Byrnes,  John  W.,  Wis 1215  25th  St.  S., 

Arlington,  Va. 

Cabell,  Earle,  Tex 

Cahill,  William  T.,  N.J 

Callan,  Clair,  Nebr 

Callaway,  Howard  H.,  Ga.. 
Cameron,  Ronald  Brooks, 
Calif. 

Carey,  Hugh  L.,  N.Y 

Carter,  Tim  Lee,  Ky 

Casey,  Bob,  Tex 

Cederberg,  Elford  A..  Mich. 

Celler,  Emanuel,  N.Y The  Mayflower 

Chamberlain,  Charles  E  , 
Mich. 

Chelf.  Prank,  Ky 

Clancy,  Donald  D.,  O^Jo 

Clark,  Prank  M.,  Pa 220  C  St.  SE. 

Clausen,  Don  H.,  Calif 

Clawson,  Del,  Calif 


Cleveland,  James  C,  N.H.. 
Clevenger,  Raymond  P., 

Mich.  \ 

Cohelan,  Jeffery,  Calif. ^.. 

Collier.  Harold  R.,  Ill 

Colmer,  William  M.,  Miss. 
Conable,  Barber  B.,  Jr., 

N.Y. 
Conte,  Silvio  O.,  Mass 


.1028  New  House 
Office  Building 


Conyers,  John,  Jr.,  Mich.. 

Cooley,  Harold  D.,  N.C 

Corbett,  Robert  J.,  Pa 

Gorman,  James  C,  Califs.. 
Craley,  N.  Neiman,  Jr.,  Pa-- 
Cramer,  William  C,  Fla 

Culver,  John  C,  Iowa 

Cunningham,  Glenn,  Nebr. 


Curtin,  Willard  S.,  Pa 

Curtis,  Thomas  B.,  Mo 

Daddario,  Emllio  Q.,  Conn. 

Dague,  Paul  B.,  Pa 

Daniels,  Dominick  V.,  NJ-. 

Davis,  Glenn  R.,  Wis 

Davis,  John  W.,  Ga 

Dawson,  William  L.,  Ill 

de  la  Garza,  Eliglo,  Tex.... 

Delaney,  James  J.,  N.Y 

Dent,  John  H.,  Pa 

Denton,  Winfleld  K.,  /7id_-. 

Derwinski,  Edward  J.,  Ill 

Devine,  Samuel  L.,  Ohio 

Dickinson,  William  L.,  Ala. 
Dlggs,  Charles  C,  Jr.,  Mich. 

Dingell,  John  D.,  Mich 

Dole,  Robert,  Kans 

Donohue,  Harold  D.,  Mass... 

Dorn,  W.  J.  Bryan,  S.C 

Dow,  John  G.,  N.Y 

Dowdy,  John,  Tex 

Downing.  Thomas  N.,  Va 

Dulskl,  Thaddeus  J.,  N.7-. 


.5619  Lamar  Rd., 
Washington  16, 
DC. 

'2601  Woodley  PI. 


6714  JoallenDr., 
Falls  Church,  Va. 

4920  Yorktown 
Blvd.,  Arlington. 
Va. 


6815  Joallen   Dr., 
Falls  Church.  Va. 


Duncan,  John  J.,  Tenn 

Duncan,  Robert  B.,  Oreg.^. 

Dwyer,  Florence  P.  (Mrs.), 
NJ. 

Dyal,  Ken  W.,  Calif \... 

Edmondson,  Ed,  Okla __. 

Edwards,  Don,  Calif 

Edwards,  Jack,  Ma 

Ellsworth,  Robert  F.,  Kalis. 

Erlenborn,  John  N.,  Ill 

Evans,  Frank  E.,  Colo 

Everett,  Robert  A.,  Tenn 
Evlns,  Joe  L.,  Tenn.. 

Fallon,  George  H.,  Md .. 

Farbstein,  Leonard,  N.Y^. 
Parnsley,  Charles  P.,  Ky. 
Farnum,  Blllle  S.,  Mich.. 

Fascell,  Dante  B.,  Fla 

Peighan,  Michael  A.,  Ohio 

Pindley,  Paul,  III 

Pino,  Paul  A.,  N.Y 

Fisher,  O.  C,  Tex 

Flood,  Daniel  J.,  Pa 

Plynt,  John  J.,  Jr.,  Ga 

Pogarty,  John  E.,  R.I 

Foley,  Thomas  S.,  Wash,.. 
Ford,  Gerald  R.,  Mich 


1719  New  House 
Office  Building 

914*Lakeview  Dr., 
Falls  Church,  Va. 


..-5044KllngleSt. 


Ford,  William  D.,  Mich... 
Poimtaln,  L.  H.,  N.C 

Praser,  Donald  M.,  Minn.. 
Prellnghuysen,  Peter  H.  B., 

NJ. 
Prledel,  Samuel  N.,  Md.... 

Fulton,  James  G..  Pa 

Fulton,  Richard,   Tenn 

Fuqua,  Don,  Fla 

Gallagher,    Cornelius    E, 

'N.J. 
Garmatz,  Edward  A.,  Mi.. 

Gathings,  E.  C,  Ark ,__ 

Gettys,  Tom  S.,  S.C - 

Glaimo,  Robert  N.,  Conn^ 


.Calvert-Woodley 
The  Congressional 

.1235  New  House 
Office  Building 

514  Crown  View 
Dr.,  Alexandria, 
Va. 

.The  Westchester 

3014  N  St. 


Gibbons,  Sam,  Fla 

Gilbert,  Jacob  H.,  N.Y 

Gllllgan,  John  J.,  Ohio 

Gronzalez,  Henry  B.,  Tex 200  C  St.  SE. 

Goodell,  Charles  E.,  JV.Y" 3842  Macomb  &;. 

Grabowski,    Bernard   P., 
Conn. 

Gray,  Kenneth  J.,  Ill 

Green,  Edith  (Mrs.),  Oreg. 

Green,  William  J.,  Pa 

Greigg,  Stanley  L.,  Iowa 

Grider,  George  W.,  Tenn 

Griffin,  Robert  P.,  Mich 

Griffiths,     Martha     W. 
(Mrs.) ,  Mich. 

Gross,  H.  R.,  Iowa 

Grover,  James  R.,  Jr.,  N.Y 

Gubser,  Charles  S.,  Calif 

Gurney,  Eklward  J.,  Fla 

Hagan,  G.  Elliott,  Ga 

Hagen,  Harlan,  Calif 

Haley,  James  A.,  Fla 

Hall,  Durward  G.,  Mo 

Halleck,  Charles  A.,  Ind 4926  Upton  St. 

Halpern,  Seymour,  N.Y 

Hamilton,   Lee   H.,   Ind 

Hanley,  James  M.,  N.Y 

Hatina,  Richard  T.,  Calif 

Hansen,  George,  Idaho 

Hansen,  John  R.,  Iowa..... 
Hansen,      Julia     Butler 
(Mrs.),    Wash. 

Hardy,  Porter,  Jr.,  Va 

Harris,  Oren,  Ark 1627  Myrtle  St. 

Harsha,  William  H..  Ohio.. 

Harvey,  James,  Mich 

Harvey,  Ralph,  Ind 

Hathaway,  WUliam  D., 

Maine. 
Hawkins,    Augustus    P., 
Calif. 

Hays,  Wayne  L.,  Ohio 1323  Barger  Dr  . 

Falls  Chiuxih.  V.t. 

Hebert,  P.  Edward,  La 26  Cockrell  St  . 

Alexandria,  Va 

Hechler,  Ken,  W.  Va 

Helstoskl,  Henry,  NJ 

Henderson,  David  N.,  N.C 

Herlong,  A.  S.,  Jr.,  Fla 

Hicks,  Floyd  V.,  Wash 

Hollfleld,  Chet,  Calif 

Holland,  Elmer  J.,  Pa 

Horton,  Frank  J.,  N.Y 

Hosmer,  Craig,  Calif 

Howard,  James  J.,  N.J 

Hull,  W.  R.,  Jr.,  Mo 

Hungate,  William  L.,  Mo 

Huot,  J.  Oliva,   N.H 

Hutchinson,  Edward,  Mich. 
Ichord,   Richard    (Dick), 
Mo. 

Irwin,  Donald  J.,  Conn 

Jacobs,  Andrew,  Jr.,  Ind 

Jarman,  John,  Okla 

Jennings,  W.  Pat,  Va 

Joelson,  Charles  S.,  IV .J 

Johnson,  Albert  W.,  Pa 

Johnson,  Harold  T.,  Calif 

Johnson,  Jed,  Jr.,  Okla 

Jonas,  Charles  Raper,  N.C.- 
Jones, Paul  C,  Mo 1111  Army-Navy 

Dr.,  Arlington. 
Va. 

Jones,  Robert  E.,  Ala 

Karsten,  Frank  M.,  Mo 

Karth,  Joseph  E.,  Minn 

Kastenmeler,   Robert  W., 
Wis. 

Kee,  James,  W.  Va 

Keith,  Hastings,  Mass 5906  Harwick  Fd , 

Kelly,  Edna  P.  (Mrs.),  N.Y. 

Keogh,  Eugene  J.,  N.Y The  Mayflower 

King,  Carleton  J.,  N.Y 

King,  Cecil  R.,  Calif 

King,  David  S.,  Utah. 

Kirwan,  Michael  J.,  Ohio 

Kluczynskl,  John  C,  III 

Kornegay,  Horace  R.,  N.C— 

Krebs,  Paul  J.,  NJ 

Kunkel,  John  C,  Pa 

Laird,  Melvln  R.,  Wis 

Landrum,  Phil  M.,  Ga 

Langen,  Odin,  Minn 

Latta,  DelbertL.,  Ohio 

Leggett,  Robert  L.,  Calif 

Lennon,  Alton,  N.C 


Dr.  Bennette  Eagene  Geer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOITTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  8. 1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  30  of  last  year,  the  city  of 
Greenville,  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
and,  indeed,  the  world,  lost  one  of  Its 
most  distinguished  and  outstanding  citi- 
zens. Dr.  Bennette  Eugene  Geer,  out- 
standing civic  leader  of  the  city  of 
Greenville,  S.C,  passed  away  at  the  age 
of  91.  Dr.  Geer's  contributions  in  many 
fields  will  benefit  future  generations  for 
years  to  come.  He  was  a  noted  scholar 
and  educator  and  was  one  of  the  original 
trustees  of  the  Duke  endowment.  In  the 
later  capacity,  his  advice  and  counsel  has 
benefited  many  educational  institutions 
tliroughout  the  Nation.  He  will  be  long 
remembered  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends 
as  a  man  of  integrity  and  principle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
article  from  the  Greenville,  S.C,  News 
of  December  31,  1964,  and  an  editorial 
from  the  January  1,  1965,  edition  of  the 
Greenville  News  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Greenville   (S.C.)    News.  Dec.  31, 
1964] 

Dr.   B.   E.   Geer,   91,   Leader   Here,   Dies 

Dr.  Bennette  Eugene  Geer  died  yesterday 
at  8  p.m.,  ending  a  life  closely  identified 
with  the  educational,  industrial,  and  philan- 
thropic endeavors  of  Greenville.     He  was  91. 

In  falling  health  for  several  years,  he  took 
a  tiu-n  for  the  worse  several  weeks  ago.  The 
past  several  days  he  had  been  near  death  at 
General  Hospital. 

Death  was  attributed  to  the  infirmities  of 
old  age. 

Private  funeral  services  for  family  and  rela- 
tives will  be  conducted  at  the  home,  112 
Broadus  Avenue,  Friday  at  11  a.m.  by  Rev. 
Herbert  A.  Sargent  and  Rev.  John  G.  Wilson. 
Burial  will  be  in  Springwood  Cemetery. 

Dr.  Geer's  death  leaves  only  Norman  A. 
Cocke,  honorary  chairman  of  the  Duke  Power 
Co..  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  Duke 
etidowment  appointed  December  11,  1954. 

Regularly  until  very  recent  years,  Dr.  Geer 
n.ade  the  trip  to  New  York  five  times  a  year 
and  five  times  a  year  to  other  places,  prin- 
(ipally  Charlotte,  to  c.^rry  out  his  responsi- 
bilities as  a  trustee  of  one  of  America's  great 
endowments  (Its  assets  now  amount  to  $535 
million,  making  It  third  only  to  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion). 

Significantly  in  recent  years,  three  meet- 
i!igs  of  the  trustees  have  been  held  at  Fur- 
man  University — Dr.  Geer's  "little  college 
down  In  Greenville"  (so  the  story  always 
went),  which  was  substantially  remembered 
by  James  D.  Duke  In  setting  up  the  endow- 
ment. 
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Furman  to  date  has  received  close  to  $8 
million  from  the  D\ike  endowment.  In  a 
typical  recent  year,  it  received  $302,000  in  un- 
restricted funds  for  current  operations  and 
$250,000  restricted  for  use  primarily  on  the 
building  program. 

THE    IITH    OF    12    CHnj>REN 

Dr.  Geer  was  born  June  9,  1873,  in  Ander- 
son County,  S.C,  the  11th  of  12  children 
of  Solomon  M.  Geer  and  Mary  Melvina 
Holmes  Geer.  His  birthplace  was  the  an- 
cestral home  near  old  Neal's  Creek  Baptist 
Church,  located  midway  between  Anderson 
and  Bel  ton. 

Dr.  Geer's  early  education  was  in  the  "old 
field  schools"  of  Anderson  County,  but  he 
also  attended  schools  In  Belton,  where  his 
mother  moved  after  his  father's  death. 

Young  Geer  had  given  up  hopes  of  con- 
tinuing his  education,  and  was  working  in 
a  grocery  store  at  Darlington  in  1890,  when 
Dr.  Charles  Manly,  president  of  Furman  Uni- 
versity, called  on  him  and  strongly  urged 
hirn  to  attend  Furman.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  lifetime  association  with  Pur- 
man,  and  the  beginning  of  an  affection  for 
Dr.  Manly  that  amounted  almost  to  Idolatry. 

He  was  a  former  president  of  Furman 
University,  1933-38;  a  onetime  life  trustee 
of  Clemson  College;  a  trustee  of  the  Green- 
ville city  schools — these  among  a  score  of 
other  positions  of  honor  and  trust  to  which 
he  devoted  his  lifetime,  both  during  and  after 
his  retirement  as  head  of  several  large  textile 
companies  In  the  GreenviUe  region. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  Cotton  Textile 
Institute,  Dr.  Geer  served  as  president  of  the 
American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association, 
1930-31;  was  one  time  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Greenville;  a  former 
director  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Peoples 
National  Bank,  Liberty  Life  Insurance  Co., 
and  Union  Bleachery,  all  of  Greenville,  and 
a  director  for  48  years  of  the  Piedmont  & 
Northern  Railway. 

STATE  FTJEL   OFFICIAL 

In  World  War  I,  he  was  fuel  administrator 
for  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  In  World 
War  II  he  was  appointed  by  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  for  the  textile  in- 
dustry, and  also  was  a  member  of  the  Code 
Committee  of  the  Textile  Industry  under 
NRA  (National  Recovery  Act). 

Dr.  Geer  held  honary  degrees  from  the 
following  universities  and  college;  doctor  of 
literature,  Furman,  1916;  doctor  of  laws,  Wof- 
ford,  1934;  doctor  of  laws.  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1937,  and  doctor  of  laws,  John  B. 
Stetson  University,  DeLand,  Fla.,  1938. 

He  held  the  unusual  distinction  of  having 
been,  without  his  solicitation  or  knowledge, 
elected  president  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  He  declined  because  of  other  In- 
terests with  which  he  was  so  closely  Identi- 
fied and  concerned.  The  story  was  not  even 
told — and  then  not  by  Dr.  Geer — until  sev- 
eral years  later. 

When  Dr.  Geer  was  elected,  July  15,  1933, 
as  the  sixth  president  of  Furman  University, 
he  had  been  closely  connected  with  the  In- 
stitution since  the  1890'8.  He  had  received 
his  A.B.  degree  In  1896.  The  next  year  he 
was  awarded  his  MA.  degree;  by  then  he  was 
already  assistant  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment. A  little  later  he  became  proctor  and 
assistant  treastirer. 

In  1897  he  was  made  assistant  professor  of 
Latin,  and  In  1901  he  became  professor  of 
English.      After    the    death    of    Dr.    Charles 


H,  Judson  In  1907,  he  became  dean  of  the 

facvilty. 

A  GIFTED  nACHXS 

Professor  Geer's  students  remembered  hhn 
as  a  "gifted  teacher,  a  man  of  kem  Intelli- 
gence and  unusual  capacity  tor  tha  apprecia- 
tion and  InterpH'etatlon  of  literature." 

Dean  R.  N.  Daniel,  in  his  definitive  iilBUxj 
of  Pvu-man.  summarized  the  mayor  achieve- 
ments of  Dr.  Geer's  administration,  as  fol- 
lows: c7 

First,  the  coordination  of  the  Woman's 
College  and  Furman  was  completed. 

Second,  the  university  was  made  "defl- 
nitely  serviceable"  to  the  community. 

Third,  "and,"  says  Dr.  Daniel,  "thla  Is  per- 
haps the  most  Important  of  the  aclileve- 
ments,"  Dr.  Geer  "did  much  to  steer  the  uni- 
versity Into  the  main  channel  of  the  stream 
of  modem  education.  The  study  of  objec- 
tives of  the  curriculum  and  of  "ways  of  im- 
proving teaching,  together  with  provision  for 
further  study  by  members  of  the  faculty, 
constituted  the  principal  means  of  this  ac- 
complishment. ** 

The  GreenvUle  County  Council  for  Com- 
munity Development  was  an  example  of  Dr. 
Geer's  belief  that  the  university  should  con- 
tribute in  a  special  way  to  the  community. 
Dr.  Geer  saw  the  project  as  a  program  of  de- 
velopment for  the  entire  county  and  at  the 
same  time  a  "social  science  laboratonr"  for 
Furman  students,  among  them  prospective 
teachers  and  other  commiinlty  leaders. 

MJi.     DEGREE    ADDED 

During  his  tenure  the  university  restored 
the  master  of  arts  degree — ^wlth  principal  em- 
phasis In  the  fields  of  education  and  socio- 
logy. The  results  were  such  that  the  super- 
intendents and  principals  of  county  schools 
who  did  work  in  the  graduate  deportmoit 
carried  Into  their  respective  commxinlties  the 
benefits  of  the  community  council  develop- 
ment program. 

In  an  effort  to  Improve  Instruction.  Dr. 
Geer  obtained  grants  from  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  to  carry  out  visitations  to  20  or 
more  colleges  and  universities  in  the  South 
and  East,  with  the  findings  having  a  helpful 
effect  on  administrative  matters  and  curric- 
ulum and  teaching  situations. 

Some  additional  land  was  purchased  for 
the  former  men's  campus,  and,  through  an 
arrangement  with  the  city  of  OreenTille,  Sir- 
rine  Stadium  was  built  with  Federal  funds  on 
land  owned  by  Furman  University. 

On  May  27,  1938,  Dr.  Geer  submitted  his 
resignation,  and  It  was  accepted  "with 
regret." 

Even  while  engaged  In  his  many-faceted 
business  career.  Dr.  Gebr's  interests  were 
never  far  removed  from  Pxirman.  In  the 
early  1920s  he  had  obtained  from  the  General 
Education  Board  a  grant  of  $175,000  on  con- 
dition the  alumni  and  other  friends  of  Fur- 
man conrtlbute  a  mlnlmvmi  of  $325,000.  In 
1923,  the  campaign  was  launched — and  the 
heirs  of  the  estate  of  Dr.  Geer's  brother,  John 
M.  Geer,  were  the  first  to  contribute,  $50,000, 
a  magnificent  gift  for  that  day.  The  drive 
came  at  a  time  when  Dr.  Geer  himself  was 
too  weighted  down  with  duties  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  textile  mills  and  other 
business  enterprises  for  him  to  actually  help 
on  the  solicitation. 

But,  hearing  that  the  campaign  was  far 
short  with  the  deadline  only  a  few  days  away. 
Dr.  Geer  assumed  personal  command. 
Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was  still  need- 
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ed,  or  the  entire  general  board  amount 
would  be  lost  to  Purman. 

Dr.  Geer  had  the  entire  campaign  head- 
quarters. Including  personnel,  nK>ved  Into 
his  offices  at  Judson  MlUs.  Laying  aside  all 
other  business  and  taking  almost  no  calls 
except  those  Involved  in  the  campaign,  he 
began  his  one-man  effort  to  raise  the  needed 
amount. 

Within  a  few  hours,  he  was  successful. 

TOOK    A     PRECAtrnON 

It  la  interesting  to  note — from  L.  Mell 
Glenn's  biography  of  Dr.  Geer  written  in 
1956 — that  Dr.  Geer  took  the  precautionary 
step  to  wire  his  friend,  Mr.  Duke,  explaining 
the  situation,  and  asking  him  if  he  would 
underwrite  the  $25,000  for  the  campaign. 
Mr.  Duke  wired  back  that  he  would  be  happy 
to  contribute  the  $25,000  if  needed. 

Mr.  Glenn  notes  also  that  except  for  the 
small  steering  committee  and  the  campaign 
office  staff,  no  one  ever  knew  what  Dr.  Geer 
had  done. 

Tears  later,  when  Dr.  Geer  was  asked  to 
describe  how  Purman  came  to  share  so 
munificently  in  the  Duke  endowment,  he 
said  this  in  substance: 

"Mrs.  Geer  and  I  had  made  plans  for  a 
trip  north  when  we  received  an  invitation 
from  Mr.  Duke  to  Join  him  on  his  private 
railway  car  at  Charlotte  for  the  trip  to  New 
York.  We  changed  our'  plans  and  accepted 
Mr.  Duke's  invitation.  In  our  conversation 
following  dinner  Mr.  Duke  told  me  that  he 
and  his  brother,  B.  N.  Duke,  were  about  to 
give  Trinity  College  (present  Duke  Univer- 
sity) $5  million  for  the  establishment  of  a 
law  school.  Upon  Mr.  Duke  telling  me  about 
this  I  said  to  him  that  I  hoped  he  woiild  do 
something  for  a  little  college,  Purman  Uni- 
versity, down  in  Greenville,  In  which  I  was 
deeply  Interested.  Mr.  Duke  promptly  re- 
plied: •Well.  I  will.' 

"After  hearing  Mr.  Duke  make  the  state- 
ment I  did  not  say  another  word  about  the 
matter.  Soon  after  that  we  retired.  When 
Mrs.  Geer  and  I  had  retired  to  our  drawing 
room  she  asked  me  why  I  did  not  say  some- 
thing further  to  Mr.  Duke  about  his  helping 
Purman.  I  said  to  Mrs.  Geer  that  that  would 
have  been  the  wrong  thing  to  do,  and  that 
Mr.  Duke  had  already  said  all  that  I  needed 
to  know. 

IXARNTD   DtTKE'S   PUWIS 

"It  was  some  time  after  this  that  I  re- 
ceived an  Invitation  from  Mr.  Duke  to  spend 
the  weekend  with  him  at  his  Charlotte  home. 
I  accepted  the  Invitation.  Mr.  Duke's  fam- 
ily was  away  at  the  time,  so  he  and  I  were 
alone.  That  night  Mr.  Duke  gave  me  de- 
tails for  the  first  time  of  his  plan  to  create 
the  Ehike  endowment  into  which  he  would 
put  $40  million  at  the  outset,  with  more 
later.  He  then  recalled  the  promise  he  had 
made  to  me  on  the  train  trip  that  he  would 
do  something  for  Purman  University.  Mr. 
Duke  then  asked  me  how  much  of  the  $40 
million  I  thought  he  should  designate  for 
Purman.  My  reply  was  that  I  could  not 
name  an  amount,  but  would  leave  that  mat- 
ter entirely  with  him,  with  the  assurance 
that  whatever  he  did  for  Purman  would  be 
agreeable  with  me  and  deeply  appreciated. 
Mr.  Duke  then  asked  me:  'Well,  what  about 
5  percent  of  the  Income?'  I  figured  Immedi- 
ately in  my  mind  that  this  would  represent 
$2  million.  I  promptly  assured  Mr.  Duke  of 
my  entire  satisfaction  with  what  he  had 
suggested. 

"After  a  valet  had  shown  me  to  my  room 
and  I  had  retired  I  still  felt  dazed.  I  could 
not  go  to  sleep  for  thinking  of  what  Mr. 
Duke  had  done  for  Purman.  I  was  afraid  to 
go  to  sleep  because  I  feared  I  might  awake 
to  find  it  was  all  a  dream. 

"At  the  breakfast  table  next  morning  Mr. 
Duke  again  brought  up  the  subject  of  the 
endowment,  saying  to  me :  'Now,  Ben,  are  you 
entirely  satisfied  with  what  I  told  you  last 
night  that  I  would  do  for  Purman?'    I  As- 


sured him  that  I  was  entirely  satisfied  and 
was  most  grateful  to  him.  Within  a  short 
while  after  that  the  trustees  were  asked  to 
come  to  New  York  for  the  signing  of  the 
indenture." 

In  1911,  Dr.  Geer  had  given  up  his  pro- 
fessorial role  as  head  of  the  English  de- 
partment to  go  to  the  assistance  of  his 
brother,  John  M.  Geer,  then  head  of  the 
Easley  and  Alice  Mills  at  Easley,  who  was 
stricken  ill. 

A  ROUGH  HOAD   TH-WELED 

The  role  was  not  one  Inviting  success — 
a  yoimg  college  professor  with  almost  no  ac- 
quaintance with  industry  and  business  go- 
ing into  the  rough  and  tumble  world  of  cot- 
ton manufacturing.  But  any  doubts  about 
Dr.  Geer's  ability  to  make  the  change,  or, 
indeed,  to  make  a  great  success  of  the  under- 
taking, were  dispelled  in  a  business  career 
lasting  until  1931. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1919,  he 
became  president  of  the  Easley  and  Alice 
Mills,  serving  in  this  capacity  until  1921.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  been  elected  president 
of  Westervelt  Mills — In  the  process  giving  it 
the  name  of  Dr.  Judson — and  serving  as 
head  of  this  then-unique  type  of  textile 
plant  in  the  South,  en^ged  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  fine  and  fancy  goods,  using 
combed  cotton,  rayon  anti  silk. 

James  B.  Duke  was  the  largest  stockholder 
of  Judson  Mills,  and  Dr.  Geer  became  his 
close  and  trusted  friend  in  this  period  of 
great  expansion  of  the  southern  textile  in- 
dustry following  World  War  I. 

Dr.  Geer,  encouraged  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Duke,  played  a  leading  role — probably  the 
leading  role — in  the  organization  of  Southern 
Bleachery  and  Print  Works  at  Taylors,  South- 
em  Worsted  Mills  at  Paris,  which  he  served 
as  chairman,  and  Southern  Weaving  Co.,  of 
which  he  was  chairman  of  the  board  until 
this  year. 

Also,  In  close  association  with  Mr.  Duke, 
be  located  Pacific  Mills'  Lyman  plant  in 
Spartanburg  County. 

ALL    ON   p.    &    N. 

More  than  coincldentally,  all  these  plants 
were  located  on  the  Piedmont  &  North- 
em  Railway,  a  line  promoted  and  largely 
owned  by  Mr.  Duke.  Dr.  Geer  has  only  re- 
cently stepped  dow.-n  after  48  years  of  con- 
tinuous service  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  P.  &  N. 

Soon  after  he  became  active  In  the  textile 
industry.  Dr.  Geer  began  advocating  an  orga- 
nization to  be  sponsored  by  both  the  north- 
ern and  southern  mills  for  their  mutual  in- 
terests and  protection  with  respect  to  legis- 
lation, tariffs  and  other  matters.  One  lead- 
ing industrialist  frequently  referred  to  him 
as  "Institute  Geer"  because  of  his  advocacy 
of  such  an  organization,  which  eventually 
was  created  as  the  "Cotton  Textile  Institute." 

He  served  as  president  of  the  American 
Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  in  1930- 
31  (this  is  the  predecessor  organization  to 
the  present  American  TeKtlle  Manufacturers 
Institute). 

It  was  Dr.  Geer's  association  with  Mr.  Duke 
In  so  many  endeavors,  and  his  membership  on 
the  Duke  Endowment  Board,  that  caused  Dr. 
Geer  to  resign  his  life  membership  on  the 
Clemson  College  Board. 

There  were  frpquent  conflicts  between  the 
meetings  of  the  two  boards,  with  the  Duke 
trustees  meeting  10  timet  annually,  and  Dr. 
Geer  realized  that  It  "was  my  duty  to  resign 
from  one  of  these  honored  positions."  Be- 
cause of  his  close  association  with  Mr.  Duke, 
it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  which  it  would 
be. 

His  community  activities  at  one  time  or 
another  included  supervisor  of  F*urman  in- 
vestments for  endowment;  a  trustee  of  Hol- 
lins  College  in  Virginia;  end  a  prime  mover 
in  the  formation  of  the  Greenville  commu- 
nity chest  and  in  forming  the  Parker  school 
district,  whose  modern  school  buildings  be- 


came a  showplace  for  the  State  and  National 
educational  world. 

MANT  OTHER  ACTrVrTTES 

He  was  mainly  responsible  for  W.  W.  Bur- 
giss  making  a  gift  of  $350,000  for  erection  of 
the  Shriners'  hospital  for  crippled  children 
at  Greenville;  he  figured  so  importantly  In 
the  location  of  the  highway  between  Green- 
vUle  and  Brevard  that  the  South  Carolina 
Legislature  formally  named  It  the  Geer  High- 
way; he  helped  to  establish  the  Phyllis 
Wheatley  center  and  Camp  Greenville. 

In  all  of  his  community  efforts,  he  gave 
not  only  of  his  time,  but  was  a  material 
financial  contributor. 

Dr.  Geer  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
deacons  of  his  church,  the  PLrst  Baptist,  for 
several  years  tmd  also  taught  Sunday  schc^l 
there  for  a  long  period  of  time.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsllon  Fra- 
ternity. 

Dr.  Geer  and  Rena  McGee  Rice,  of  Belton, 
were  married  in  the  First  Baptist  Chiuch  nf 
Belton,  December  20,  1900.  by  Rev.  W.  T. 
Tate,  pastor,  assisted  by  Rev.  C.  S.  Gardner, 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Green- 
ville. She  was  a  daughter  of  Joel  Towers 
and  Sarah  A.  (nee  McGee)  Rice  and  wns 
born  at  Belton  on  August  24,  1875,  and  died 
January  27.  1953,  In  Greenville. 

Surviving  are  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Robert 
Pinley  Gale,  Jr.  (Sarah),  of  Richmond,  Va., 
and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Keys,  Jr.  (Rachel),  of  Green- 
ville; three  sons,  John  M.  Geer,  of  Leaksvllle, 
N.C.;  Robert  A.  Geer,  of  Bucksport,  S.C.;  and 
Bennette  E.  Geer,  Jr.,  of  Spartanburg;  13 
grandchildren,  and  13  great  grandchildren. 
Another  son,  Sidney  Ernest  Bradshaw  Geer. 
died  early  this  ysar  at  Marietta.  Ga. 

The  family  respectfully  requested  th;  t 
flowers  be  omitted. 

[From   the  Greenville   (S.C.)    Newr-,  Jan.   1, 

1965] 

B.  E.  Geer  :   True  F&iend  of  Man 

With  the  death  at  91  of  Dr.  Bennette 
Eugene  Geer.  Greenville  and  the  entire  Sou'.h 
lost  a  great  and  noble  citizen  whose  highest 
ambition  and  greatest  achievement,  in  a 
widely  varied  career  marked  by  many  note- 
worthy accomplishments,  was  to  be  a  friend 
of  man. 

And  a  friend  of  man  and  a  tremendous 
benefactor  of  mankind  of  every  race  aiid 
creed  he  continued  to  be  even  after  advancing 
age  and  declining  health  a  few  years  apo 
largely  confined  him  to  his  home.  Until  only 
a  few  months  ago  he  remained  active  in  two 
or  three  directorships  which  meant  the  most 
to  him  and  which  he  had  held  for  upward 
of  half  a  century. 

Long  after  he  had  retired  from  all  but 
these  few  affairs.  Dr.  Geer's  mind  continued 
to  operate  at  peak  speed  and  efficiency.  He 
never  thrust  his  thoughts  upon  others,  lor 
he  was  personally  a  retiring  sort  of  man,  bxit 
he  delighted  In  sharing  his  ideas  and  marvel- 
otis  philosophy  with  his  younger  contempo- 
raries by  telephone,  letter  or  brief  persoiuil 
visit. 

At  about  the  time  of  his  90th  birthdaj' 
in  June  of  1963  we  did  a  little  research  to 
add  to  and  refresh  our  memory  of  the  m:  ii, 
whom  we  had  admired  as  President  of  Fur- 
man  University,  and  write  an  anniversrry 
salute.  We  made  some  interesting  discr  v- 
eries. 

One  was  that  what  we  didn't  know  about 
"Ben"  Geer  we  had  to  find  out  from  others 
and  they  had  to  depend  largely  on  their  own 
memories.  For  Dr.  Geer  talked  and  wrute 
little  of  himself,  although  his  scholarly  mind 
was  a  rich  storehouse  of  Information  about 
the  many  people  with  whom  he  had  dealt  and 
had  admired. 

That  mind,  too,  was  a  rich  storehouse  oi 
scholarly  lore,  a  strong  and  livable  pln- 
losophy  and  fresh  ideas. 

Another  thing  was  that  Ben  Geer  didn't 
seem  to  go  into  any  of  the  varioxis  facets 
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or  phases  of  his  long  career  In  education, 
business,  and  philanthropy  entirely  of  his 
own  volition.  He  either  was  urged  to  move 
into  some  deteriorating  situation  and  im- 
prove it,  or  he  happened  to  be  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time  for  the  right  person 
to  call  on  him  for  assistance. 

For  Instance,  he  received  an  advanced  for- 
mal education  because  the  late  Dr.  Charles 
Manly  persuaded  him  to  enter  Purman  when 
the  institution  needed  students.  He  became 
a  schoolteacher  and  college  professor.  Cir- 
cumstances caused  him  to  step  Into  the  lead- 
ership of  a  series  of  textile  plants,  ill  pre- 
pared as  he  thought  he  was,  and  guide  them 
through  difficult  times. 

He  served  several  years  as  president  of 
Furman  at  a  time  of  great  crisis  for  the 
school,  and  instigated  and  blueprinted  the 
merger  of  Purman  and  the  old  Woman's 
College.  His  friendship  for  the  late  James 
B.  Duke  had  much  to  do  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Duke  Foundation  and  was  almost 
solely  responsible  for  the  Foundation's  large 
and  continuing  contributions  to  Furman  and 
other  institutions  in  this  area. 

In  his  latter  years.  Dr.  Geer's  active  public 
Interests  narrowed  to  the  Duke  Foiuidatlon 
and  to  the  Piedmont  &  Northern  Railway, 
which  he  served  as  a  director  for  48  years. 

But  these  interests  represented  the  dis- 
tilled essence  of  a  long  career  which  left 
ft  lasting  Impression  for  the  better  on  edu- 
cation, the  textile  Industry,  general  business 
and,  most  important  of  all,  philanthropy. 

Bennette  Eugene  Geer  was,  indeed,  a  true 
friend  of  man. 


those  men  who  have  served  10  or  16  years 
or  more — anything  sh<Ht  off  the  reqxilred 
minimum  of  20  years — now  stand  to  lose  all 
of  their  credits. 

Commenting  on  this  the  other  day,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  said  that  men  will 
not  be  kept  on  the  rolls  Just  to  build  re- 
tirement credit.  He  added,  howevo',  that  be 
believes  many  will  stay  in  the  program. 

Unfortunately,  many  apparently  will  not. 
And  many  of  these  are  going  to  fe^  that 
their  country  did  not  keep  an  agreement 
with  them.  Those  who  have  served  many 
years  and  who  considered  retirement  pay  as 
one  of  the  chief  benefits  of  that  service  cer- 
tainly are  going  to  think  so. 

What  will  this  do  to  the  morale  of  those 
who  remain  on  part-time  duty?  And  how 
about  promises  to  new  reservists  and  guards- 
men of  the  future? 

We  haven't  seen  any  details  on  what  will 
be  done,  but  it  would  seem  that  men  who 
have  served  10  years  or  more  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  continue  to  serve  in  some 
capacity  which  will  permit  them  to  retain 
the  retirement  credits  already  earned. 


The  Muzzle  on  the  Military  Should  Be 
Remoyed 


Keep  the  Faith  With  Reservists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

OP   WISCONSIN  " — -'^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  7, 1965 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed merger  of  the  Army  Reserves  with 
the  National  Guard  should  be  given  the 
closest  scrutiny  by  the  Congress.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  Intend  to  study  very  care- 
fully the  methods  being  employed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  promote  the  pro- 
posed merger.  Oui-  committee  should 
also  look  very  closely  at  the  many  rami- 
fications of  such  a  merger  and  the  many 
hardships  it  will  necessarily  work  on  large 
numbers  of  our  men  in  uniform. 

The  Wausau  Daily  Record -Herald,  an 
outstanding  newspaper  published  in  my 
district,  discussed  one  of  the  results  of 
such  a  merger  in  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared on  Tuesday,  December  15,  1964. 
So  that  all  of  my  colleagues  may  have 
the  benefit  of  reading  this  editorial,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows : 
Keep  the  Faith  With  Reservists 

There  have  been  many  reasons  why  Army 
re-ervlsts  have  chosen  to  serve  their  coun- 
try on  a  part-time  basis.  Certainly  one  has 
been  a  sense  of  duty  to  country.  But  Just 
a.-  certainly  most  reservists  also  have  wel- 
comed the  pay  they  received  as  active  re- 
servists. 

Part  of  that  pay  has  been  the  credit  earned 
toward  retirement  pensions.  And  anyone 
wl.o  has  ever  discussed  this  matter  with 
re,servi8ts  knows  that  retirement  pay  has 
bern  a  major  consideration  for  many.     Yet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  8, 1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  January,  1965,  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  there  appears  an 
editorial  written  jointly  by  the  retiring 
editor,  Mr.  LeRoy  Whitman,  and  his  suc- 
cessor. Mr.  Daniel  Z.  Henkin.  The  edi- 
torial is  entitled  "Congress  Can  Remove 
the  Muzzle."  It  points  out  that  Congress 
has  a  constitutional  responsibility  to 
hear  and  make  available  to  the  public 
both  sides  of  arguments  on  serious  mili- 
tary questions,  but  that  presently  mili- 
tary personnel,  including  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  are  not  permitted  to  present 
views  which  are  contrary  to  ultimate 
policy  decisions  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  Can  Remove  the  Muzzle 

(EorroRS'  Note. — The  authors  of  the  fcd- 
lowing  editorial  comment  are  longtime  col- 
leagues on  the  Journal.  This  is  their  first 
and  only  joint  byllned  report.  With  this 
issue,  Mr.  Whitman  retires  as  editor.  He  will 
be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Henkin.) 
(By  LeRoy  Whitman  and  Daniel  Z.  Henkin) 

Unless  Congress  takes  effective  action  in 
fulfillment  of  its  constitutional  responsibility 
"to  raise  and  equip  armies"  and  d^nands 
the  forthright  testimony  and  counsel  of 
Armed  Forces  leaders,  there  is  a  danger  that 
professional  military  thought  and  expression 
will  be  ftuther  curtailed.  Top  civilian  of- 
ficials at  the  Pentagon  undoubtedly  will  as- 
sail any  contention  that  military  men  are 
being  muzzled,  but  the  prospect  of  this 
denial  will  not  deter  a  discussion  of  the 
problem. 

Lets  take  a  look  at  the  record.  Whether 
the  problem  at  hand  Is  organic  Army  avia- 


tion. Navy  nuclear  ship  construction.  Air 
Force  long-range  objectives,  or  reorganiza- 
tion at  the  Reserve  Forces,  the  order  at  the 
day  repeatedly  has  been  to  Tntyinimin  aUence 
until  Um  Secretary  of  Defense  has  made  his 
decision.  Tlie  same  Is  true  for  military  pay. 
What  service  Secretary  or  service  ctalet  lasit 
year  or  this  has  dared  to  speak  out  publicly 
with  a  detailed  dlscuaison  of  the  military  pay 
problem  and  what  he  thinks  ahoiuld  be  d<me 
about  it?  Instead  of  clear-cut  proifeesional 
expreseion,  there  has  been  a  succession  of 
flabby  assertions. 

The  Howze  report  on  Army  mobility, 
created  at  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  was  withheld  from  pubUc  discussion, 
also  at  hlB  order.  So  waa  the  companion 
Disosway  report  in  the  Air  Force.  Efforts 
of  naval  leaders  to  bring  the  problem  of  nu- 
clear propulsion  and  future  ship  construc- 
tion into  full  public  view  were  scuttled.  The 
Pentagon  leadership  forbade  the  Air  Force 
to  release  details  of  its  once-heralded  Proj- 
ect Forecast,  looking  to  changes  In  the 
seventies.  Nothing  could  be  said  about  the 
Reserve  Forces  reorganization  until  the  plan 
was  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  Sec-^ 
retary  of  Defense.  The  same  procedure  is  be- 
ing followed  with  regard  to  the  study  on  the 
draft. 

In  a  country  where  free  discussion  Is  a 
birthright,  the  option  that  has  been  chosen 
is  to  present  to  Congress  and  to  the  American 
public  actions  which  are  a  fait  accompli.  It 
is  true  that  the  courageous  and  tireless  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  by  these  tactics,  has  been 
successful  In  accomplishing  what  he  wants 
accomplished.  No  question  about  that.  It 
is  also  true  that  this  procedure  has  squelched 
military  thought  and  expression.  No  ques- 
tion about  that  either. 

There  will  be  instances  during  forthcoming 
congressional  hearings  when  House  and  Sen- 
ate committees  will  have  the  opportxmlty.  If 
they  press  the  point,  to  learn  from  the  serv- 
ice chiefs  details  about  actions  In  which 
they,  individually  or  unanimously,  have 
given  advice  contrary  to  the  actions  ordered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Hopefully,  Con- 
gress win  meet  Its  obligations  to  seek,  within 
the  bounds  of  security,  full  public  discus- 
sion of  urgent  matters  of  national  defense. 

One  would  suspect  ^ihat  outside  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  military  ^lought  and  expression 
would  be  fostered  hf  activities  at  the  top 
service  schools  or  colleges.  It  is  pertinent 
to  note  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  what- 
ever his  great  Interest  in  the  civilian  aca- 
demic world,  hjifi  noi  deemed  it  worth  his 
time  to  visit  aUd  sp|ak  at  service  schools. 
What  aggravate;  the|  situation  Is  that  the 
Secretary  of  State,  wljo  has  made  numerous 
visits  to  service  schodls  and  colleges,  quiet- 
ly has  reduced  his  participation  In  these 
activities,  presumably  because  he  does  not 
wish  to  embarrass  th*  Secretary  of  Defense. 

If  military  men  during  recent  months  and 
years  have  been  confronted  with  mounting 
problems  of  policy  Clearance  in  speeches. 
statements,  articles,  blooks,  and  Interviews — 
quite  distinct  from  sdburity  clearance  which 
obviously  is  essential-|-there  is  a  new  poten- 
tial peril  worthy  of  jcongresslonal  interest. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  established  in 
his  office  an  independent  investigative  unit, 
which  many  observers,  have  deemed  necessary 
since  the  late  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E. 
Wilson  first  talked  abciut  it  a  decade  ago.  The 
official  word  is  that  jthis  investigative  unit 
will  be  concerned  prir^arily  with  administra- 
tive reviews,  audits,  atad  similar  work.  This 
reflects  the  fact  that  it  was  established  after 
alleged  fiscal  irregulai-ities  were  revealed  in 
the  Secretary  of  Defense's  office. 

The  new  office.  hea^Ml  by  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  is  i^eeded.  Perhaps  it  will 
help  take  the  General  Accounting  Office  out 
of  the  business  of  ass^ing  combat  effective- 
ness and  telling  the  Pientagon  how  to  employ 
military  discipline. 

But  It  also  is  a  fact  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense's    powerful    investigative    unit   has 
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been  given  a  broad  charter,  which  permits 
probes  of  virtually  any  activity  or  any  In- 
dividual In  the  Armed  Forces.  This  Includes 
reEponslblllty  for  conducting  Investigations 
of  news  stories  which  are  displeasing  to  the 
Pentagon  leadership. 

The  separate  services,  in  conducting  in- 
spector general  Investigations,  have  been 
bound  by  long-established  rules  of  proce- 
dure, which  seek  to  safeguard  the  Interests 
of  the  Government  and  those  of  the  individ- 
uals concerned.  Whether  this  will  be  true  of 
the  new  DOD  sleuth  organization  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Where  there  are  violations  of  security,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  the  obligation — 
and  no  one  questions  it — to  investigate  In 
order  to  safeguard  the  Nation.  The  ques- 
tion Is,  however,  to  what  extent  such  investi- 
gations could  be  used,  in  an  environment 
such  as  now  exists,  to  silence  military  men 
In  their  professional  expression. 

The  services  must  look  to  Congress  to  ex- 
plore this  crucial  problem,  and  the  place  to 
start  Is  with  the  chiefs. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  FDBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  op  Laws  op  the  United  States 

TrruE  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  S  13.  28  Stat.  603.) 

Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations, mats.  DIA4SRAMS. — No  map«,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630.  f  2.  49  Stat.  1546.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows :  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shaU 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  7  »^ -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6  Vj -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-poInt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
\ised  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re^ 
strlcUons  do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 


S.  Return  of  manuscript. — ^When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specined,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished.—Troofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuecrlpt  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  reviarks.~lf  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  ( House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorised:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Recoud  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  AppeTidix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  ■either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  Brticle.  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  poblished  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  Bine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 


the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  Hou.se 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  ol 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  REcorns 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  ilie 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  mat ;  vr 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instar.ce 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Reco.id 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ox- 
tend  his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  artirle 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  wit'i- 
out  Individual  headings,  shall  be  conslden-ci 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Offlc:;! 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  CoNGRESsION.^i. 
Record  which  is  In  contravention  of  tb.is 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Repon- 
ers  of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  mr.kc 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  plare 
In  the  proceedings. 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Governmc:.t 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


LAWS    RELATIVE   TO    THE   PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompi- 
nled  by  an  estimate  from  the  PubUc  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execi;- 
tlve  department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  tlie 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U  S 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  wl-.(  n 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referrLci 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  see.  133.  p.  1937) 


Governor  Barron,  of  West  Virginia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF  west  virqinia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  4- 
ycar  term  of  West  Virginia's  26th  Gov- 
ernor, the  Honorable  William  Wallace 
Barron,  will  come  to  a  close  on  January 
18,  with  the  inauguration  of  Hulett  C. 
Smith.  Under  the  terms  of  the  State 
constitution,  the  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia cannot  succeed  himself. 

Elected  in  1960,  Governor  Barron  has 
compiled  a  remarkable  record  of  progress 
ia  the  Mountain  State.  From  the  very 
fust  day  that  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  inaugurated  on  January 
L'J.  1961,  Governor  Barron  developed  a 
voking  partnership  which  has  continued 
with  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  following  article  by  Thomas  F. 
Stafford  in  the  January  10,  1965,  issue 
of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  and 
Daily  Mail  outlines  many  features  of 
Governor  Barron's  remarkable  record  on 
behalf  of  West  Virginia.  The  article 
does  have  one  important  item,  however, 
vhich  should  be  added.  The  greatest 
;i>set  in  Governor  Barron's  success  as 
cliief  executive  is  the  First  Lady  of  West 
Vuginia.  Mrs.  Opal  Barron.  She  will 
Img  be  honored  for  the  dedicated  man- 
lier in  which  she  carried  the  banner  of 
West  Virginia  in  supp>ort  of  Governor 
B;Trron"s  efforts. 

The  article  follows: 
BxRRON's  Abilities  and  Accomplishments  as 
Chief  Executive  Surprise  Friend,  Foe 
( By  Thomas  F.  Stafford) 

One  of  Governor  Barron's  closest  friends 
s.iid  last  week,  "Even  I  was  surprised  I 
ci:dn't  think  he  would  be  as  good  a  Governor 
:.~  he  has  been." 

This  remark  by  a  tough-minded  political 
re.ilist  typifies  a  feeling  that  prevails  around 
'!«  statehouse  as  the  term  of  West  Vir- 
Eiiiias  26th  Governor  draws  to  a  close. 

Five  years  ago,  when  William  Wallace 
V.  irron  announced  that  he  was  a  candidate. 
!  ;s  friends  and  foes  alike  seemed  In  agree- 
ment that  he  would  be  another  in  a  long 
fring  of  chief  executives  who  spent  more 
i  ine  enjoying  the  honors  than  working  at 
the  problems  of  the  office. 

He  has  enjoyed  the  honors.  Like  his  pre- 
cieressor.  he  has  traveled  extensively  at  home 
:ind  abroad.  And  like  a  recent  President. 
;.e  lias  been  a  golf  buff. 

unem  ploy  m  ent 
But  he  hasn't  Ignored  the  problems. 
When  he  entered  office  on  a  cold,  blustery 
day  in  January  1961,  unemployment  was  at 
a  shocking  106,000,  children  were  starving, 
and  Job  opportunities  vere  almost  nonez- 
i.?tent.  West  Virginia  was  tragically  de- 
pressed. 
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He  struck  his  first  blow  for  the  better  life 
by  asking  the  legislature  e\'en  before  taking 
office  to  create  a  public  works  program  which 
would  provide  Jobs  for  the  Jobless.  And 
when  outgoing  Gov.  Cecil  Underwood  re- 
fused to  sign  legislation  Into  law  which 
would  have  financed  the  program,  he  was 
inaugurated  In  a  dramatic  midnight 
ceremony. 

These  two  actions  by  Barron  demonstrated 
how  deterinined  he  was  to  reverse  conditions 
which  had  made  West  Virginia  into  one  of 
the  most  economically  distressed  States  in 
the  Union. 


NEW  PROGRAMS 

During  the  next  60  days  he  worked  with 
the  legislature  on  programs  which  are  still 
paying  dividends.  Among  other  things  he 
was  successful  in  getting  a  workable  Job 
retraining  act,  a  departmen  of  commerce, 
improved  support  for  the  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  increased  public  welfare. 

Probably  he  will  be  best  remembered  for 
what  he  did  in  the  area  of  fiscal  affairs. 
Where  Governor  after  Governor  before  him 
had  been  unsuccessful,  he  was  able  to  get 
adoption  of  a  State  Income  tax  and 'an  In- 
creased consumers  sales  tax,  both  at  one 
legislative  session. 

Last  week  In  the  comfort  of  his  office  he 
looked  back  on  those  turbulent  early  days  of 
his  administration  and  said  cooperative  effort 
lay  behind  his  accomplishments.  He  suc- 
ceeded where  others  failed  by  getting  lobby- 
ing groups  to  work  with  him. 

labor-management  conference 
te  did  this  with  a  labor -management  con- 
ference, where  he  outlined  the  problems  and 
sii@gested  solutions.  The  conferees  talked 
and  debated,  but  when  the  conference  closed 
they  were  In  accord  on  what  should  and  could 
be  done. 

He  looks  back  on  that  conference  as  one  of 
the  great  moments  of  his  administration.  "I 
dont  take  credit  for  what  has  happened,"  he 
says.  "I  happened  to  come  along  at  the  right 
time,  and  I  provided  leadership." 

The  1961  legislative  session  was  indeed  a 
remarkable  exercise  In  government  at  work. 
Lobbying  elements  which  had  resisted  change 
for  decades  Joined  forces  behind  Barron.  And 
the  brawling  In  the  committee  rooms  ceased. 
Almost  everybody  wanted  action,  and  they 
worked  at  It. 

In  tallying  up  the  score,  Barron  finds  that 
this  single  period  In  his  4  gubernatorial 
years  was  the  most  productive.  It  provided 
the  momentum  for  what  followed,  and  has 
helped  turn  West  Virginia  from  a  depressed 
State  into  a  reasonably  prosperous  one.  Look 
at  the  record: 

milestones 

The  economy  has  climbed  to  successively 
higher  alltime  levels  each  year  since  1961. 

Unemployment  has  slumped  to  approxi- 
mately 40.000. 

Outmlgratlon  has  been  arrested. 

Barron's  4  years  In  office  haven't  been  with- 
out their  lumps.  Where  he  has  had  the  con- 
fidence of  the  legislature  (he  never  was  de- 
feated on  a  major  piece  of  legislation),  he 
hasn't  always  had  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  . 

Rumors  of  hanky-panky  and  administra- 
tive indiscretion  have  been  so  widespread 
that  a  years  ago  the  chambers  of  commerce 
of  Huntington  and  Charleston  Issued  a  white 
paper   In   which   they   charged   that   steps 


should  be  taken  to  Improve  the  moral  tone 
of  Government. 

They  made  no  specific  charges,  and  wh^i 
Barron  invited  their  officers  to  meet  with 
him  and  discuss  the  Indictment  In  detail, 
they  retreated  to  neutral  ground  and  said 
no  more. 

He  looks  on  this  Incident  as  proof  of  non- 
guilt.  But  he  recognizes  that  the  suspicion 
have  never  abated,  and  he  attributes  them 
to  some  bad  Judgments  of  the  early  months 
of  his  administration. 

He  points  especially  to  the  purchase  of 
luxury-type  oars  by  some  of  his  most  trusted 
officials.  Also,  the  use  of  employees  as  chauf- 
feurs, indiscretion  in  buying  office  furniture, 
and  expense  account  padding. 

NEW    directions 

Yet  he  believes  that  his  record  will  with- 
stand the  test  of  time  and  history  will  be 
kind  to  him.  He  has  good  reason  for  this 
viewpoint. 

His  trademark  has  been  that  of  an  ex- 
perimentalist. He  has  never  been  one  to 
cling  to  the  status  quo  for  security's  sake. 
He  has  been  wilUng  to  try  new  things  and 
explore  the  unknown. 

Indicative  of  his  willingness  to  push  out 
into  new  directions  was  his  decision  in  early 
1961  to  examine  the  merits  of  Operation 
Plowshare,  a  little  known  area  of  nuclear 
research. 

Through  the  explosion  of  nuclear  devices 
imderground  he  hoped  to  find  new  uses  for 
coal,  develop  vast  deposits  of  oil  which  geol- 
ogists believe  lie  deep  within  West  Virginia, 
and  transform  limestone  into  chemicals. 

He  put  a  team  of  experts  to  work  on  the 
project,  first  advanced  by  the  noted  scien- 
tist, Dr.  Edward  Teller,  and  they  spent  a 
year  seeking  answers. 

They  were  only  partially  successful.  They 
failed  In  their  primary  efforts,  but  they 
opened  up  new  vistas  of  research  which  are 
expected  to  lead  ultimately  to  an  enlarged 
base  for  the  chemical  industry. 

WORK  training  PROGRAM 

Also,  Barron  Joined  in  sponsorship  of  a 
unique  Jobmtiking  plan  which  has  since  been 
adopted  nationally. 

This,  too,  was  a  memorable  event  of  his 
first  year  in  office.  He  went  quietly  to  Mor- 
gantown  one  morning,  where  he  met  with 
the  secretary  of  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare and  worked  out  a  method  of  turning 
the  State  public  works  program  Into  a  Fed- 
eral-State operation. 

In  so  doing,  he  and  those  who  worked  with 
him  were  able  to  create  10,000  Jobs  for  the 
chronically  unemployed,  and  start  hundreds 
of  projects  which  led  to  everything  from 
streambank  reclamation  to  roadside  parks. 

CLEANUP   program 

The  always  Impeccably  dressed  Barron 
has  such  a  penchant  for  neatness  that  he 
organized  a  statewide  cleanup  program. 
Every  roadside  in  the  State  has  been  policed, 
hundreds  of  shacks  have  been  demolished! 
and  other  unsightly  structures  have  been  re- 
furbished. 

He  looks  on  cleanup  as  one  of  the  most 
satisfying  accomplishments  of  his  admin- 
istration. 

HIa  roadside  improvement  efforts  have 
been  turned  Into  another  channel.  He 
formed  a  commission  to  restore  the  historical 
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marlcers  which  have  deteriorated  or  disap- 
peared since  they  were  first  put  up  more 
than  a  qiiarter  century  ago.  And  he  haa 
asked  the  commission  to  assume  the  leader- 
ship in  restoring  sites  of  historical  signifi- 
cance. 

The  first  step  In  this  latter  direction  was 
taken  when  he  went  to  Wheeling  at  the 
Itelght  of  the  centennial  year  and  called  for 
restoration  of  the  building  where  West  Vir- 
ginia became  a  State.  A  further  step  to- 
ward salvaging  this  famous  landmark  for 
posterity  was  his  recommendation  to  the  leg- 
islature that  it  appropriate  funds  to  buy  It. 

PARKS   AND   RECREATION 

A  similar  area  which  has  had  Barron's  un- 
tiring support  has  been  parks  and  recrea- 
tion. He  was  successful  in  getting  $24  mil- 
lion in  Federal  funds  for  park  improvement, 
and  today  work  is  beginning  In  four  coun- 
ties which  will  lead  to  some  of  the  most 
elaborate  playspota  In  the  East. 

Barron  hasn't  been  one  to  dodge  delicate 
and  explosive  issues.  Throughout  his  time 
In  office  civil  rights  has  been  a  burning  ques- 
tion, and  on  two  occasions  he  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  put  down  possible  trouble  be- 
fore it  got  started. 

One  was  when  civil  rightists  organized  a 
march  from  downtown  Charleston  to  the 
statehouse,  and  be  greeted  them  at  the  door 
with  a  handshake  and  a  friendly  smile. 

The  other  was  during  the  southern  Gover- 
nors' conference  at  White  Sulphur  Springs 
2  years  ago  when  another  group  of  civil 
rights  sympathizers  went  there  to  demon- 
strate against  two  southern  Governors — Ala- 
bama's George  Wallace  and  Mississippi's  Ross 
Bamett — and  Barron  met  them  at  the  gate. 

They  asked  for  a  conference  with  him,  and 
out  of  it  grew  further  gains  for  the  Negro 
race. 

He  has  been  particularly  active  in  improv- 
ing Job  opportunities  for  the  Negroes,  and  he 
fathered  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  an- 
agency  of  Government  now  3  years  old. 
.  •  •  •  •  •  * 

SETTLEMENT  OF  STRIKES 

Another  dramatic  event  was  that  of  last 
summer  when  he  settled  the  strike  at  the 
PMC  Corp.  plant  in  South  Charleston.  After 
many  bitter  days  of  idleness,  when  a  settle- 
ment seemed  hopeless,  he  Joined  with  Repre- 
sentative John  M.  Slack,  Jr.,  in  bringing 
management  and  labor  together  and  finding 
a  common  ground  for  agreement. 

His  patience  and  persuasive  powers  turned 
the  trick.  He  used  them  again  a  short  time 
later  to  settle  the  Sterling  Faucet  Co.  strike 
In  Monongalia  and  Preston  Counties. 

The  Barron  administration  record  likewise 
Is  notable  in  such  little  known  fields  as  voca- 
tional education  and  retraining.  Procedures 
developed  here  have  been  adopted  nation- 
ally, and  in  retraining  West  Virginia  has 
the  best  placement  record  in  the  Nation. 

Barron  emphasizes  that  he  is  not  singu- 
larly responsible  for  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  his  years  in  office.  "I  offered  lead- 
ership," he  says,  "and  there  was  a  great 
public  resp<jnse." 


Dead  Hand  of  the  Past  Strikes  Imperial 
Valley  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMEIV 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  HOSMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  Interior 
Secretary  Stewart  Udall  has  ghoullshly 


reached  Into  the  grave  and  resurrected  a 
dead  hand  of  the  past  to  strike  blows 
against  the  farmers  of  California's  Im- 
perial Valley.  This  follows  a  recent 
arbitrary  cutback  by  the  Secretary's  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  of  Colorado  River 
water  to  which,  by  law  and  contract, 
these  farming  participants  in  the  free 
enterprise  system,  unsupported  by  crop 
props,  are  entitled.  Also  it  follows  action 
by  the  Federal  Government  seeking  to 
deny  them  the  bracero  labor  needed  to 
harvest  their  crops.  UdaU  goes  back 
over  half  a  century,  to  1902,  to  revive  a 
provision  of  the  Federal  reclamation  law 
limiting  delivery  of  water  to  farms  not 
exceeding  160  acres  in  size.  If,  in  1902, 
the  law  made  any  sense,  it  is  highly 
questionable  that  it  does  now.  The  mere 
fact  that  it  has  never  during  the  past  half 
century  been  enforced  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  con- 
sistent consensus  of  history  is  that  it  is 
unwise.  Nonetheless  the  Secretary  by 
executive  fiat  has  peremptorily  ordered 
compliance  on  the  high  sounding  excuse 
that  Interior's  failure  for  decades  to  en- 
force the  limitation  "cannot  legitimize  a 
violation  of  public  policy  contrary  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  law."  One  won- 
ders about  the  substance  of  the  sancti- 
mony involved  here  since  Mr.  Udall  has 
occupied  his  high  ofiBce  for  4  years  now 
without  the  matter  troubling  his  con- 
science sufBciently  to  make  a  move. 
What  is  behind  the  sudden  zeal  now,  at 
this  late  date?  On  January  2  an  edi- 
torial in  the  San  Diego  Union  news- 
paper hinted  that  calumny  may  be  in- 
volved. The  editorial  13  as  follows: 
Men  of  Vision  Created  Imperial 

It  took  big  men  with  courage,  vision  and 
fortitude  to  make  an  agricultural  mecca  out 
of  the  United  States  last  frontier  in  Im- 
perial Valley. 

They  came  to  the  valley  when  it  was  bone 
dry.  They  suffered  privation,  hardship  and 
want  in  a  vast  sprawling  desert  region  hostile 
to  man.  With  their  imagination,  initiative 
and  calloused  hands  they  conquered  the  re- 
gion and  made  it  a  showcaEe  for  farming. 

Now  men  of  Washington  would  undo  aU 
of  this  with  strokes  of  a  bureaucratic  pen. 

Meddling  bureaucrats  told  Imperial  Valley 
farmers  and  ranchers  they  cannot  have  water 
xmless  individuals  own  only  160  Irrigated 
acres  each. 

In  Imperial  Valley,  water  is  life  itself. 
The  sudden  Department  of  the  Interior  dic- 
tum on  land  ownership  overlooks  water  rights 
dating  back  to  first  settlement  of  the  valley, 
a  superior  court  decision  and  a  ruling  of 
then  Interior  Secretary  Ray  L.  Wilbur  in 
1933. 

The  decisions  held  that  the  1902  Reclama- 
tion Act  did  not  only  apply  to  lands  with 
water  rights  already  under  cultivation,  such 
as  those  in  Imperial  Valley.  To  have  held 
otherwise  would  have  been  an  ex  post  facto 
decision. 

A  solid  foundation  and  the  1902  decisions 
gave  Imperial  Valley  the  Impetus  to  prosper 
and  make  full  use  of  the  Ail-American  Canal 
for  irrigation.  For  31  years  no  official  voice 
idras  raised  in  protest. 

•"v^ow  the  Secretary  of  Interior  has  ruled 
that  the  160-acre  limitation  must  apply, 
whether  or  not  the  area  Js  large  enough  to 
form  an  economic  farming  unit. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  regardless  of  who 
owns  how  much  land  the  total  water  use  in 
the  430.000-acre  irrigation  district  is  the 
same.  What  then  are  the  underlying  motives 
of  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  make  his  move 
at  the  present  time? 


Isn't  It  strange  that  the  Department  of 
Interior  decision  on  Imperial  Valley  came  at 
a  crucial  time  In  California's  negotiations 
to  keep  Its  rightful  share  of  4.4  million  acre- 
feet  of  water  annually  In  perpetuity  from  the 
Colorado  River? 

California  claims  this  right  Is  Inherent  in 
any  discussion  of  a  Pacific  Southwest  regional 
water  plan,  which  is  a  significant  fact.  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  Udall  only  wants  the  right 
to  exist  25   years. 

This  is  the  second  body  blow  the  Federal 
Government  has  dealt  Imperial  Valley  farm- 
ers this  year.  The  first  was  a  decision  not  to 
renew  the  bracero  migrant  labor  program 
which  is  so  important  in  harvesting  valley 
crops.  These  are  strange  acts  from  a  gov- 
ernment which  says  it  is  trying  to  help  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Udall 's  decision  for  Imperial  Valley  is 
blatantly  political  leverage  and  an  Insult  to 
all  Calilornians.  The  full  force  of  official, 
legal  and  public  opinion  must  be  brought  to 
bear  to  make  him  back  down. 


The  New  Era  of  Labor  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  was  written  by  Ed  C. 
Leach,  president  of  Jack  Tar  Hotels  in 
America.  As  one  of  this  country's  en- 
lightened and  outstanding  businessmen, 
Mr.  Leach  candidly  discusses  the  new  era 
of  labor  relations  which  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  passage  of  the  1964  civil 
rights  law,  and  suggests  that  business 
will  continue  to  prosper  if  management 
takes  a  positive  approach  to  implement- 
ing the  requirements  of  fair  employment 
throughout  this  country.  I  commend  Mr. 
Leach  for  his  business  statesmanship  in 
this  very  critical  area  of  human  rela- 
tions. 

The  article  follows : 

The  PREsiDErrr's  Point  of  View 

We  are  all  about  to  enter  a  new  era  of  la- 
bor relations,  an  era  motivated  by  the  new 
civil  rights  law.  While  the  Federal  fair  em- 
ployment practices  section  of  the  law  dors 
not  go  into  effect  until  July  1965,  it  is  not 
too  early  to  make  our  position  clear. 

May  I  say  now,  Jack  Tar  management  Is 
100  percent  committed  to  compliance  with 
the  fair  employment  law  and  will  devote 
concentrated  effort  to  identifying  and  elimi- 
nating discriminatory  practices  in  our  hotels. 

Resistance  to  change  is  a  common  and  well- 
known  human  reaction  based  on  fear  of  the 
unknown.  A  new  way  is  always  strange, 
threatening,  and  laden  with  uncertainly, 
even  if  it  is  an  improvement  over  the  old. 

But  we  have  time.  Time  to  explain,  to  an- 
swer questions,  to  dispel  fears.  Communica- 
tion is  the  key,  and  it  must  be  a  two-way 
road.  We  cannot  pass  down  desired  infor- 
mation if  we  do  not  hear  the  questions.  We 
can't  dissipate  fear  If  we  are  unaware  of 
the  form  it  has  taken. 

Above  all.  let  our  approach  be  positive. 
The  old  order  changes.  The  hospitality  in- 
dustry will  continue — and  prosper.  But  only 
if  we  keep  up  with  the  times. 

Let's  face  it,  for  many  years  it  has  been 
the  practice  in  our  company  to  evaluate  the 
Individual  on  his  or  her  ability,  integrity, 
willingness   to  cooperate   with   fellow   em- 
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ployees,  relations  with  guests,  and  years  of 
service.  To  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  have 
assigned  Jobs  to  the  employee  we  felt  most 
acceptable  to  the  guest  for  that  particular 
responsibility. 

Now  there  is  a  law  to  that  effect.  If  there 
are  those  stUl  with  us  who  have  not  carried 
out  the  basic  Intent  of  our  company  in  their 
employee  relations,  conformity  to  this  new 
law  will  necessitate  a  change  in  their  ways. 
But  I  would  like  to  feel  that  the  majority  of 
our  supervisors  need  simply  to  continue  our 
hasic  practice  and  policy  of  fair  dealings  with 
all  employees — changing  in  a  few  areas  where 
lack  of  public  acceptance  has  sometimes  in 
the  past  prohibited  the  normal  advancement 
of  competent  people. 

As  has  often  been  pointed  out  in  this  col- 
umn, one  man  alone  can  accomplish  only 
that  which  can  be  done  by  his  own  two 
hands  and  his  brain — a  limited  area  of 
achievement.  But  a  team  of  men  sharing 
the  problems  and  successes  of  a  business 
without  bias  or  petty  Jealousy  can  whip  any 
competition  under  practically  any  situation. 


Farley  Lauds  Great  Society 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  At- 
lanta has  always  welcomed  distinguished 
\1sitors.  On  November  16,  1964.  Mr. 
James  A.  Farley,  former  Postmaster  Gren- 
eral  and  now  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.,  addressed 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Atlanta. 

Paul  Valentine,  of  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
has  summarized  Mr.  Farley's  speech  in 
his  usual  succinct  manner: 

Farley  Here,  Lattds  Great  Society 
(By  Paul  Valentine) 

James  Farley,  former  Postmaster  General 
under  President  Roosevelt,  predicted  Monday 
President  Johnson's  proposed  Great  Society 
will  go  down  "among  the  greatest  and  most 
prosperous  times  in  American  history." 

He  told  a  luncheon  gathering  of  Atlanta 
Rotarians  at  the  Dinkier  Plaza  Hotel,  "the 
Johnson  administration  will  be  known  as  the 
second  era  of  good  feeling— the  first  such  era 
since  President  Monroe." 

In  a  brief  review  of  American  history,  Mr, 
Farley  took  several  past  Presidents  to  task, 
compared  President  Johnson  to  President 
Jefferson  and  pooh-poohed  the  Republican 
criticism  that  the  Johnson  administration 
IS  trying  to  usurp  congressional  and  judicial 
^■uthority. 

"President  Johnson  has  returned  to  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Constitution  given  to 
ir  by  President  Jefferson,"  he  said.  "Presi- 
dent Jefferson  insisted  that  the  Executive 
should  offer  its  leadership  to  the  country 
through  the  Congress.  President  Jefferson 
.  ccordingly  always  consulted  Congress  before 
iffering  legislation. 

'Indeed,  he,  himself,  frequently  even  at- 
••-nded  party  caucuses  and  when  he  could 
i.ot,  sent  Albert  Gallatin,  his  Secretary  of 
'he  Treasury.  The  result  was  a  smoothly 
flowing  cooperation  instead  of  unnecessary 
conflict  and  misunderstanding." 

Mr.  Farley  observed,  "President  Johnson 
has  already  demonstrated  the  soundness  of 
the  Jeffersonian  concept — and  his  own  mastrv 
of  it."  ' 


President  Johnson's  actions  "reprent  the 
most  dynamic  return  to  a  working  Constitu- 
tion that  the  country  has  witnessed  In  a 
century  and  a  half,"  he  said. 

A  former  Democratic  National  Committee 
chairman  during  the  1030'b  and  now  board 
chairman  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.,  Mr. 
Parley  critlclzfed  five  past  Presidents — in- 
cluding Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt— for  fall- 
ing to  follow  the  Jeffersonian  technique  of 
working  through  and  with  Congress  to  ac- 
complish administration  goals. 

President  Jackson,  he  said,  was  the  first 
offender  by  presuming  that  since  he  was  the 
only  official  in  the  Nation  elected  by  all  of 
the  people,  "he  was  the  sole  spokesman  for 
the  Nation." 

President  Lincoln  sidetracked  Congress,  he 
said,  regarding  his  Cabinet  as  "an  unneces- 
sary nuisance  and  Congress  merely  as  a 
necessary  nuisance." 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  "flouted  the 
Congress  even,  at  one  time,  declaring  that 
the  t>eauty  of  being  President  was  that  nine- 
tenths  of  his  illegal  acts  were  never  even 
questioned,"  Mr.  Farley  said. 

President  Wilson  "attacked  both  Congress 
and  bxisiness,  declaring  •  •  •  that  he  iwom- 
ised  the  financial  markets  a  gallows  higher 
than  Hainan's." 

During  the  great  depression,  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  received  an  enormous 
popular  mandate  but  "completely  mlsinter- 
pretend"  it,  Mr.  Parley  said.  He  plunged  the 
country  into  the  unnecessary  Supreme  Court 
fight  without  even  consulting  the  Congress. 
The  result  is  history.  The  Congress  rebelled 
against  President  Roosevelt  •  •  *  and  the 
Nation  sustained  the  Congress  on  this  Issue." 

Because  of  President  Johnson's  rettirn  to 
Jeffersonian  practices,  Mr.  Farley  said,  "I 
predict  the  greatest  era  of  harmony  since 
President  Monroe,  an  era  when  the  country 
will  not  be  paralyzed  by  the  gigantic  and 
unnecessary  struggles  between  the  three 
great  branches  (legislative.  Judicial,  and  ex- 
ecutive)   of  our  Government." 


Address  by  the  Very  Reverend  Edward 
J.  Burke,  CM.,  President  of  St.  John's 
University,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OP  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
the  Very  Reverend  Edward  J,  Burke, 
CM.,  president  of  St.  John's  University, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  at  the  third  annual  jour- 
nalistic achievement  awards  limcheon 
sponsored  by  the  Equitable  Savings  St 
Loan  Association  and  held  at  the  Towers 
Hotel,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  October  28. 
1964: 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  be 
here  this  afternoon,  and  I  want  to  thank  our 
host.  Mr.  Andrew  Roscoe,  for  his  kindness  In 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  you  for 
a  few  minutes.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  heartiest  congratvaatlons  to  the 
representatives  of  those  newspapers  which 
have  been  granted  recognition  for  the  splen- 
did work  they  did  in  publicizing  the  happen- 
ings of  the  borough  of  Brooklyn. 

I  feel  very  much  at  home  here  today  among 
the  members  of  the  fourth  estate  whom  we 


are  honoring,  because  I  feel  that  your  work 
and  mine  are  Tery  much  alike.  There  are 
many  obvious  imllarlties  between  a  news- 
paper and  a  university.  Both  are  dedicated 
to  community  service.  Both  have  as  their 
objective  the  informing  or  the  teaching  of 
the  public.  Arthur  Brisbane,  one  of  the 
most  famous  newspapermen  of  all  times, 
believed  that  a^  editor's  Job  can  be  four- 
fold :  he  can  te^h,  attack,  defend,  or  praise. 
But  teaching,  he  insisted,  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  most  difficult.  His  words 
apply  with  equ^l  force  to  a  professor's  role 
in  a  university. ;  A  imiversity  communicates 
knowledge,  which  is  yesterday's  news;  a  news- 
paper  disseminates  today's  happenings  which 
will  become  futiire  knowledge.  Both  a  uni- 
versity and  a  hewspaper  exercise  vigilance 
against  intellectual  impoverishment:  a  uni- 
versity conducts  research  to  create  new 
knowledge;  a  Newspaper  makes  investiga- 
tions to  Ibroditee  news.  Both  require  an 
available  fund  of  accumulated  knowledge  to 
function:  the  imiversity  has  Its  library;  the 
newspaper,  its  morgue.  A  university  Uves  by 
exposing  students  to  truth;  a  newspaper,  by 
disclosing  facts-  to  readers.  Both  must  be 
independent,  fdir.  honest,  responsible,  and 
accurate.  Joseph  Pulitzer  emphasized  in  his 
creed:  What  a  hewspaper  needs  In  its  news 
in  its  headlines,  and  on  its  editorial  page 
Is  terseness,  humor,  descriptive  power,  satire 
originality,  good  literary  style,  clever  con- 
densation, and  accuracy,  accuracy,  accuracy. 
Both  the  newspaper  and  the  university  would 
be  sorely  missed,  if  through  some  reason  or 
other,  they  were  to  terminate  their  respec- 
tive role  in  a  community. 

It  is  about  this  role  in  the  community 

that  Is,  the  rolie  of  the  press — that  I  would 
now  like  to  say  a  few  words.  The  newspaper 
strives  for  community  Improvement  or  en- 
hancement. It  does  much  more  than  reflect 
the  life  of  the  Community:  it  helps  to  make 
the  life  of  the  community.  A  newspaper  per- 
forms this  comtaendable  function  to  the  de- 
gree that  it  exercises  a  sense  of  responsibUlty 
in  molding  a  right  community  life.  This 
responsibility  I9  evidenced  by  the  manner  In 
which  a  newspaper  serves,  watches  over,  and 
helps  to  develop  a  community. 

A  newspapef  serves  the  public  by  the 
variety  and  volume  of  news  It  prints.  This 
news  is  either  liocal.  State.  National,  or  Inter- 
national in  content.  Because  of  the  Inevit- 
able volume  of  I  dally  news,  Judicious  editing 
Is  required,  so  ?that  only  the  most  Interest- 
ing and  pertinent  Items  are  selected  for  pub- 
lication. In  tl^  matter  of  local  news,  proper 
attention  and! adequate  coverage  must  be 
given  to  those  lisues.  events,  and  personalities 
directly  related  to  the  community.  A  com- 
munity reader^  interest  is  naturally  drawn 
to  informationi  dealing  with  local  school  In- 
tegration, politics,  clubs,  athletics,  human 
interest,  and  e|o  forth.  The  local  reader  Is 
also  Interested!  In  announcements  of  social 
and  educational  events,  and  a  host  of  other 
items  that  reveal  unmistakably  the  newspa- 
per's aim  to  rehder  not  only  Informative  but 
also  practical  jservlce.  To  the  degree  that 
the  newspaper  joffers  a  variety  and  a  volume 
of  local  news,  \t  is  demonstrating  Its  desire, 
its  willingnessi  Indeed  Its  commitment,  to 
serve  the  comnjunity. 

A  newspape*  watches  over  a  commimlty 
through  the  role  it  plays  In  combating  the 
evils  of  slums  sand  moral  decay.  Because  a 
newspaper  is  l<itimately  Involved  In  the  life 
of  a  communlliy,  it  naturally  wants  to  safe- 
guard that  coqununity  against  physical  and 
moral  deterioration.  A  newspaper  Is.  in  a 
sense,  the  eyes  and  voice  of  a  community  and 
would  be  remlBs  If  It  did  not  show  a  con- 
science articulated  by  a  pointing  of  the 
finger  as  It  ei4}oses  filth  tn  any  form.  In 
performing  this  task,  a  newspaper  gives 
evidence  of  its:  Independence.  This  role  re- 
quires courage  sand  patience,  persistence  and 
calmness,  for  the  attempt  to  extirpate  any 
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•Til  must  be  deliberate.  It  Involves  a  wen- 
planned  campaign  geared  to  achieve  prac- 
tical results  and  not  merely  to  arouse  local 
excitement.  We  have  been  Indeed  blessed 
tn  America  with  courageouis  newspapermen 
vho  did  not  flinch  when  a  nasty  Job  had 
to  be  done  and  whose  names  have  been  im- 
mortalized in  the  history  of  American  Joiur- 
nallsm. 

A  newspaper  helps  to  develop  a  community 
by  its  efforts  to  create  a  sound  moral  cli- 
mate and  Arm  social,  economic,  and  political 
foundations  in  the  community.  From  Its 
earliest  days  journalism  has  sought  to  in- 
fluence mankind.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
the  educational  function  of  a  newspaper  and 
Is  reflected  most  effectively  in  its  editorials, 
that  have  been  deflned  as  short  essays 
steeped  In  the  sense  of  timeliness.  This 
function  is  evidenced  especially  around  elec- 
tion time  when  newspaper  editorials  are  de- 
voted to  pointing  up  and  clarifying  cam- 
paign Issues,  to  comparing  or  contrasting 
the  qualifications  of  political  candidates, 
and  even  to  making  recommendations  among 
the  various  aspirants  for  ofSce  whose  elec- 
tion will  most  benefit  the  conunxinity.  At 
other  times,  editorials  are  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  moral,  social,  and  economic 
problems  that  concern  the  conununlty.  It 
Is  for  this  reason  that  individual  editors  and 
newspapers  have  won  great  community  re- 
gard, because  its  citizens  appreciate  the 
character  and  the  efforts  of  those  who  are 
working  in  behalf  of  the  community's  In- 
terest and  welfare. 

We  in  Brooklyn  have  been  blessed  In  the 
attention  and  the  concern  which  otir  metro- 
politan papers  have  given  to  us  in  the  past 
few  years.  We  have  been  particularly  grati- 
fied with  the  Brooklyn  sections  which  many 
of  the  papers  have  included  in  their  dally 
coverage.  We  would,  however,  today  like  to 
\irge  all  of  you  and  especially  the  managing 
editors  and  city  editors,  to  go  one  step  fxor- 
ther  and  help  the  Borotigh  of  Brooklyn  to 
assume  its  rightful  place  In  the  metropoli- 
tan community  by  including  our  activities  in 
yom:  cltywlde  editions. 

To  fulfill  your  responsibility  to  us  in  serv- 
ing, watching  over,  and  helping  to  develop 
the  community  of  Brooklyn,  it  Is  essential 
that  you  cause  the  people  of  the  entire  metro- 
politan area  to  become  aware  of  the  life  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  people  in  Brooklyn. 

You  are  our  newspapers;  the  newspapers 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  We  are  a  large  part 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  May  I  ask  you  to 
consider  seriously  the  question  of  whether 
you  are  doing  everything  that  we  have  the 
right  to  expect  from  our  newspapers  and 
whether  you  are  serving  the  entire  commu- 
nity as  fully  as  you  can.    Thank  you. 


No    Major   Changes    for    Great   Society 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OF  MINNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  11.  1965 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
i^ected  newspaper  columnist,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Wilson,  has  written  about  "The  Great 
Society"  In  a  column  appearing  in  the 
Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune  of  January 
8.  1965.  I  request  that  it  be  reprinted 
here: 

No  Majob  Chances  for  Great  Societt 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 
When  the  President's  program  is  studied 
carefully  in  the  context  of  what  he  has  said 


both  publicly  and  privately,  the  Great  So- 
ciety idea  gets  into  better  perspective.  It  Is 
a  slogan  for  the  continuation  and  expansion 
of  welfare  programs. 

Of  the  20-odd  specific  proposals  in  the 
state  of  the  Union  message,  at  least  three- 
fotu-ths  are  extensions  or  improvements  of 
existing  welfare  programs  which  are  virtually 
self-Initiating  or  were  implicit  exp>ansions  of 
programs  begun  In  the  Kennedy  or  Elsen- 
hower administrations. 

Another  fraction  includes  Kennedy  pro- 
posals which  Congress  would  not  adopt,  or 
such  measures  as  the  proposed  excise  tax  cut 
which  was  part  of  the  deal  on  last  year's 
income  tax  cut,  and  the  repeal  of  section 
14B  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  pledged  in  the 
Democratic  platforms  of  1960  and  1964. 

The  Great  Society  aspects  boil  down  to 
Increasing  the  antlpoverty  program;  pushing 
for  medicare;  Federal,  State,  and  local  co- 
operation on  highway  and  street  beautlfica- 
tlon;  the  App>elachla  plan;  a  new  attempt 
to  get  more  funds  for  education  by  skirting 
the  church-state  issue;  more  money  for  parks 
and  recreation  areas;  heavier  concentration 
on  urban  problems. 

There  is  nothing  unique  or  earth  shaking 
about  any  of  this.  A  new  dawn  has  not  yet 
Illuminated  the  sky. 

But  there  is  a  central  theme  which  Is  of 
Interest  and  possibly  of  long-range  impor- 
tance. President  Johnson  Is  trying  to  cut 
back  on  defense  and  agriculture  outlays, 
along  with  economies  in  other  Government 
operations,  so  as  to  be  freer  to  increase  out- 
lays on  welfare  programs  which  have  their 
chief  Impact  in  urban  areas.  The  urban 
theme  Is  predominant,  as  it  undoubtedly 
should  be  in  a  Nation  which  has  changed  so 
since  World  War  II. 

The  Johnson  program  is  an  attempt  to  ad- 
Just  Government  operations  to  these  changes. 
Among  the  major  aspects  of  these  changes 
are  the  greater  concentration  of  people  in 
metropolitan  areas,  the  revolution  In  agri- 
cultural technology,  the  Improvement  in  In- 
dustrial processes  called  automation,  the 
alteration  in  defense  requirements  caused  by 
the  perfection  of  nuclear  missiles,  and  the 
social  revolution  for  racial  equality. 

President  Johnson  speaks  of  seeking  the 
unity  of  man  with  the  world  he  has  built, 
with  the  knowledge  that  can  save  or  destroy 
him,  with  the  cities  which  can  stimulate 
or  stifle  him,  with  the  wealth  and  machines 
which  can  enrich  or  menace  his  spirit. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  no  slogan  like 
the  Great  Society  and  no  program  like  that 
now  being  outlined  can  be  equal  to  adjusting 
man  readily  to  the  changes  he  has  wrought. 
It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  changes — save  in 
the  defense  and  space  fields— that  they  have 
been  wrought  by  man  and  not  by  his  gov- 
ernment. 1 

Free  men  created  these  great  cities  and 
metropolitan  areas  and  their  mixed  beauty 
and  ugliness;  free  men  have  changed  beyond 
recognition  the  face  of  agriculture;  free 
men  have  built  great  new  industries  and 
enterprises  and  expanded  did  ones. 

The  Government  has  found  itself  in  the 
grip  of  an  onrush  of  progress  which  has 
created  new  social  problems— unemploj'ment 
and  poverty  in  the  midst  of  unparalleled 
plenty,  the  uprooting  of  millions  of  farmers. 
the  Intolerable  aspects  of  metropolitan  life, 
pockets  of  despair  and  decay  left  behind  in 
man's  march  of  progress. 

The  Johnson  program  is  more  a  response 
to  the  problems  created  by  an  already  great 
society  because  it  was  built  so  great  and  so 
fast  that  It  is  a  program  to  build  such  a 
society.  The  society  is  well  along  In  Its  own 
construction.  It  is  growing  bigger  and  bigger 
and  the  Government  is  harfl  put  to  keep  up 
with  it. 

This  is  essentially  the  problem  Mr.  John- 
son has  now:  Just  how  far  it  Is  prudent  to 
go  In  proposing  the  almost  limitless  measures 


which  might  be  undertaken  If  man  were 
to  be  adjusted  to  the  world  he  has  built. 

In  spite  of  what  seems  a  bewildering  array 
of  proposals,  Mr.  Johnson  has  chosen  the 
path  of  restraint.  He  compromises  the  edu- 
cation issue  and  seeks  by  wile  to  get  a  start 
on  helping  both  private  and  pubUc  schools. 
He  looks  warily  at  the  problem  caused  by 
the  fact  that  1  million  of  the  3  million  farm- 
ers can  produce  all  the  food  we  need  domes- 
tically and  for  export,  and  they  do  not  need, 
very  much,  the  farm  benefits  they  are  re- 
ceiving. He  is  capitalizing  on  the  fact  that 
defense  expenditures  can  be  cut. 

So  he  emerges  with  an  elaborate  program 
of  small  starts  on  big  projects,  boosts  or 
economies  In  old  projects  to  try  to  cop>e  with 
problems  which  a  great  society  has  already 
created. 


Local  Public  Works  Act  of  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill,  the  Local  Public 
Works  Act  of  1965,  to  provide  Federal 
grants-in-aid  for  towns  and  cities  of  all 
sizes  to  help  them  finance  virtually  the 
whole  range  of  needed  local  public 
worlts — water  and  sewer  systems,  hos- 
pitals, public  buildings,  community  cen- 
ters, paries  and  playgrounds,  and  the  like. 
This  will  help  to  meet  one  of  the  most 
urgent  needs  now  facing  us,  the  need  for 
increased  public  investment. 

No  one  can  deny  that  public  facilities 
are  essential  to  community  life.  They  arc 
a  prerequisite  to  public  investment  and 
economic  growth.  They  are  also  neces- 
sary to  the  livability  of  our  towns  and 
cities  and  the  achievement  of  President 
Johnson's  "Great  Society." 

It  is  equally  undeniable  that  State  and 
local  governments  today  face  a  financial 
crisis.  The  rapid  urbanization  of  our 
people  and  the.rising  standards  of  serv- 
ices and  facihties  demanded  by  otur  citi- 
zens have  placed  impossible  burdens  on 
the  limited  tax  bases  of  State  and  local 
governments.  No  local  government  can 
continue  to  raise  its  taxes  indefinitely 
without  the  danger  of  driving  industry 
and  employment  elsewhere.  No  local  tax 
base  enjoys  the  diversity  or  the  strength 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  rightly 
or  wrongly  has  largely  preempted  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  revenues  through 
the  Federal  income  tax.  By  far  the 
largest  part  of  these  Federal  revenues 
comes  from  the  people  and  business  firms 
In  our  towns  and  cities  and  it  is  only  right 
that  we  should  reinvest  those  fimds  to 
help  meet  urgent  local  needs. 

State  and  local  governments  have 
struggled  valiantly  to  meet  their  respon- 
sibilities. Their  taxes  have  risen  more 
rapidly  than  Federal  taxes  and  their  debt 
has  risen  more  rapidly  than  Federal  debt. 
In  spite  of  this,  a  backlog  of  needed  im- 
provements and  additions  to  our  inven- 
tory of  community  facilities  has  built  up 
running  into  billions  of  dollars.  Even  in 
our  most  prosperous  years  public  invest- 
ment has  been  an  economic  stepchild  and 
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had  to  sept  aside  for  the  satisfaction  of 
other  wants.  Given  the  tremendous  an- 
nual increase  in  our  needs  in  tiiis  field 
to  serve  our  rapidly  growing  lurban  E>opu- 
lation,  we  cannot  expect  to  eliminate  this 
backlog  overnight.  It  will  require  a  con- 
tinuing effort  and  one  which  will  grow 
larger  and  more  costly  every  year  that 
we  delay.  Meanwhile,  the  quality  of  life 
in  our  cities  suffers  in  ways  ranging  from 
threats  to  health  from  polluted  water  to 
threats  to  economic  growth  from  over- 
crowded traffic  and  other  facilities. 

There  is  also  a  growing  recognition 
among  economists  that  expanded  pub- 
lic investment  is  essential  to  continued 
prosperity.  The  current  uptrend  has 
lasted  far  longer  than  most  analysts 
had  expected  and  now  there  is  almost  a 
cliorus  of  prediction  that  the  economy 
ever-expanding  labor  force,  even  a  level- 
second  half  of  this  year.  Given  our 
ever  expanding  labor  force,  even  a  level- 
ing off  is  a  critical  problem  which  can 
add  heavily  to  the  millions  of  American 
men  and  women  now  out  of  work. 

Just  yesterday  I  read  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  an  interview  with  Gard- 
ner Ackley,  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  in  which 
he  expressed  concern  for  the  latter  part 
of  1965.  He  stated,  and  I  quote:  "on  bal- 
ance I  would  expect  a  somewhat  faster 
expansion  in  the  first  part  of  the  year 
and  some  slowing  down  in  the  latter 
half."  He  went  on  to  say  that  "if  there 
is  cause  for  disappointment  about  the 
1965  outlook  it  is  that  the  foreseeable 
.gains  in  output  are  not  sufiBciently  large 
to  sustain  our  recent  progress  in  re- 
ducing unemployment."  Many  econo- 
mists express  even  deeE>er  concern  over 
the  outlook  and  a  recent  analysis  in  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  suggested 
that  unemplojonent  by  the  end  of  1965 
might  be  one  million  higher  than  our 
present  intolerable  level.  I  believe  this 
clearly  indicates  that  now  is  the  time  to 
launch  a  program  to  step  up  local  pub- 
lic construction  activity. 

There  is  growing  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  only  a  Federal  grant  program 
has  the  power  to  stimulate  local  public 
works  investment  to  the  extent  needed. 
Such  a  program  was  strongly  endorsed 
by  the  AFL-CIO  last  November  and  it  has 
the  warmest  endorsement  of  the  mayors 
of  our  towns  and  cities.  It  is  also  en- 
dorsed by  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  who  know  from  first- 
hand experience  how  the  shortage  of 
community  facilities  inflates  land  prices 
by  creating  an  artificial  shortage  of  land 
available  for  development  and  adds  to 
the  burden  of  local  real  estate  taxes. 
These  factors  have  the  effect  of  pricing 
many  middle  income  families  out  of  the 
market  for  new  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would  authorize 
$2  billion  annually  to  cover  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  nearly  the  whole 
range  of  local  public  works — schools, 
which  will  be  treated  under  separate  leg- 
i.^lation.  would  not  be  covered  by  my  bill. 
These  grants  would  be  available  to  every 
town  and  city  without  regard  to  size  and 
there  would  be  the  further  provision 
tliat  economically  depressed  areas  would 


receive  grants  up  to  75  percent.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  is  urgent^  needed  and  I 
anticipate  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  wUl  place  it  high  on  its  agenda 
and  begin  action  on  it  tn  the  near  future. 


Independence  Day  of  Chad 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Republic  of  Chad.  On 
this  memorable  occasion,  we  wish  to  ex- 
tend farm  felicitations  to  His  Excellency 
Francois  Tombalbay,  President  of  Chad; 
and  to  His  Excellency  Boukar  Abdoul,  the 
Chad  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

The  Republic  of  Chad  came  into  be- 
ing very  early  in  1960.  Thus  as  an  in- 
dependent and  sovereign  entity  it  Is  less 
than  5  years  old.  It  has  an  area  of  some 
450,000  square  miles  with  a  population 
just  imder  3  million.  For  a  long  time 
part  of  French  Equatorial  Africa,  it  be- 
came a  member  of  the  French  commu- 
nity as  a  state  late  in  1958,  and  a  few 
months  later  it  formed  an  economic 
union  with  the  three  other  territories  of 
French  Equatorial  Africa.  All  these  suc- 
cessive steps  represented  carefully 
planned  preliminaries  to  the  proclama- 
tion of  Chad's  independence  on  January 
11,  1960,  and  the  founding  of  the  Chad 
Republic. 

The  people  of  the  Republic  of  Chad 
have  done  well  in  keeping  the  vast  ex- 
pense of  their  country  in  relative  peace 
and  quiet.  It  is  one  of  the  few  countries 
in  Africa,  and  certainly  one  of  the  few 
among  the  newly  created  independent 
states  on  that  continent.  In  which  there 
is  little  internal  disturbance,  and  in 
which  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment has  had  fair  success.  The  people 
of  Chad,  who  are  hard  workers  and  quite 
jealous  of  the  freedom  they  have  ac- 
quired, seem  determined  to  maintain  it 
at  any  cost.  In  many  ways  the  people  of 
the  Republic  of  Chad,  with  their  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  their  zeal  to  im- 
prove their  economy  throxigh  sheer  hard 
work,  have  set  a  fine  example  to  their 
immediate  neighbors  and  other  states  in 
Africa. 

The  country  is  not  abundantly  rich 
with  resources.  Cotton  cultivation  and 
animal  husbandry  are  the  most  impor- 
tant activities  in  the  country.  There  are 
certain  potential  possibilities  for  some 
extractive  industries,  and  in  the  develop- 
mental budget,  with  French  financial 
aid,  some  definite  improvements  are  en- 
visaged. The  Republic  of  Chad  is  part  of 
the  French  community  of  states,  and  It 
is  also  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
On  the  fifth  anniversary  of  their  Inde- 
pendence Day  we  wish  success  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Republic  of  Chad  in  all  their 
worthwhile  endeavors. 
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Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oc- 
tober 1964  issue  of  Catholic  Li^rman 
darried  an  article  so  significant  in  rela- 
tion to  the  issue  of  free  narcotics  clinics 
for  dope  addicts  that  the  UJS.  Bureau  < 
of  Narcotics  is  interested  in  its  wide  dis- 
semination. William  L.  Roper,  the  au- 
thor of  the  article,  believes  we  must  not 
relax  law  enforcement  procedure.  He 
calls  for  support  for  antinarcotics  legis- 
lation and  cure  of  addicts.  He  believes 
free  narcotics  clinics  would  only  com- 
pound our  problem.  He  feels  they  would 
be  most  dangerous,  since  they  would  tend 
to  increase  the  possibility  of  more 
youngsters  becoming  slaves  of  the  deadly 
habit-fonning  drugs. 

Mr.  Roper's  excellent  article  follows : 

Free  Dope  Clinics  Won't  Help 

(By  William  L.  Rc^wr) 

It  lias  become  fashionable  In  certain  cir- 
cles to  advocate  the  establl£hm.ent  of  govern- 
ment clinics,  where  drug  addicts  wlU  be  given 
drugs  free  or  for  a  nominal  fee. 

Considerable  propaganda  has  been  used  to 
promote  this  idea  and  sell  it  to  the  American 
public.  In  fact,  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  has  worked  out  an  elaborate  plan 
for  the  proposed  operation  of  such  clinics 
on  a  24-hour-day  basis  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. WhUe  proponents  of  the  free  clinics 
are  still  not  agreed  on  all  details  for  (^>erating 
them,  the  experiment  does  have  strong  sup- 
port. 

Those  favoring  the  free  clinic  argue  that  it 
will  reduce  the  Illicit  narcotics  traffic,  which 
is  now  a  major  so\irce  of  revenue  for  organ- 
ized crime  in  the  United  States.  A  second 
benefit,  according  to  sponsors  of  the  experi- 
ment, is  that  the  plan  wlU  tend  to  ranove 
from  narcotic  addiction  the  stigma  of  crim- 
inality, and  therefore  make  the  problem  of 
cure  and  rehabUltatlon  easier. 

"So  you  see,"  one  advocate  of  the  free  clinic 
theory  explained  enthusiastically,  "we  would 
be  helping  a  lot  of  poor,  unfortunate  people 
who  are  almost  Incurably  addicted,  and 
would  at  the  same  time  strike  a  death  blow 
at  organized  crime." 

But  is  this  line  of  reasoning  valid?  What 
assurances  do  we  have  that  It  would  not 
increase  drug  addiction,  esiwclany  among 
the  young,  and  create  an  even  greater  na- 
tional drug  problem? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  serious  ques- 
tions suggested  by  the  proposal  for  free  drug 
clinics.  Persons  who  know  the  soul-dead- 
ening effects  of  addictive  drugs  are  appalled 
by  the  dangers  of  this  experiment.  Some 
feel  that  all  taxpayers  would  become  acces- 
sories in  a  scheme  designed  to  make  an  ad- 
dict more  comfortable  while  he  or  she  com- 
mits suicide  by  degrees. 

Aside  from  any  moral  issue,  many  thought- 
ful citizens  oppose  creation  of  another  privil- 
eged class — "the  free  dopers" — ^In  a  welfare 
state.  Recent  senatorial  investigations  have 
disclosed  that  we  now  have  thousands  of 
persons  living  Idle,  debauched  lives  on  wel- 
fare funds.  The  average,  hard-wwUng  tax- 
payer does  not  wish  to  be  compelled  to  sup- 
port more  Irresponsible  persona  In  vlcloui 
habits. 
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"But  these  free  shots  and  free  pills  would 
keep  the  addicts  from  conunltting  crlzninal 
acts  to  get  the  stuff,"  argues  the  advocate 
of  the  clinics.  "It  would  reduce  Jail  and 
court  costs,  and  actually  be  cheaper  for  the 
taxpayer  In  the  long  run."* 

This  argument,  like  others  favoring  ttxe 
proposal,  Is  open  to  question. 

The  very  real  and  dangeroxas  possibility  is 
that  If  such  clinics  were  established  they 
might  encourage  many  youngsters  to  ex- 
periment with  addictive  drugs.  As  in  many 
known  cases,  such  experiments  could  lead 
to  life-time  addiction. 

This  Is  one  of  the  threats  that  exists  in 

removing  the  aura  of  criminality  and  giving 

drug  addiction  the  stamp  of  respectability. 

Wouldn't  it  be  p)osslble  for  an  impression- 
able, adventurous  teenager  to  get  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  society  approved  or  at 
least  condoned  drug  addiction  when  he  sees 
that  the  Government  has  provided  free  dos- 
age clinics?  And  wouldn't  it  be  equally  nat- 
ural for  him  to  assume  that  drug  addiction 
was  not  too  bad,  since  he  could  get  free 
drugs  if  he  became  hooked? 

With  the  Juveniles'  fear  of  becoming  an 
addict  lessened,  his  tempters  would  find  it 
easier  to  get  him  to  try  a  shot  "Just  once." 

When  one  weighs  these  possibilities,  it 
becomes  clear  that  free  clinics.  Instead  of 
helping  to  solve  America's  drug  problem, 
might  contrarily  magnify  it  and  increase  its 
danger,  especially  among  the  young. 

These  are  the  possibilities  that  the  pub- 
lic must  keep  in  mind  when  considering  the 
free  clinic  experiment.  It  is  always  much 
easier  to  stop  a  program  before  it  gets  started 
than  after  it  becomes  a  routine,  an  accepted 
project. 

So  far,  those  advocating  the  free  drug 
clinics  have  not  agreed  on  any  one  plan,  al- 
though the  proposal  of  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  is  the  most  publicized  one. 
The  academy  proposes  the  establishment 
throughout  the  country  of  narcotic  clinics 
In  connection  with  general  hospitals.  Thee« 
proposed  clinics  would  be  open  34  hours  a 
day,  7  days  a  week.  Addicts  would  be 
issued  registration  or  Identity  cards,  which 
they  woxild  be  required  to  present  in  obtain- 
ing their  drugs.  In  theory,  these  identity 
cards  would  prevent  them  from  obtaining 
more  than  their  quota,  and  from  getting 
drugs  at  more  than  one  dispensary. 

According  to  the  New  York  plan,  addicts 
would  first  have  to  undergo  initial  hospital- 
ization that  would  establish  the  existence  of 
addiction  and  allow  for  medical  and  psychi- 
atric diagnosis.  Such  examinations  would 
determine  the  patient's  "minimum  needs  for 
narcotics." 

But  will  any  minimum  quantity  satisfy  a 
real  addict? 

Many  students  of  addiction  are  convinced 
that  it  will  not;  they  believe  that  the  whole 
Idea  of  the  free  clinic  will  not  work,  because 
of  this  fact.  They  contend  that  receiving  a 
minimum  quantity  of  narcotics  will  not  sat- 
isfy the  addict,  unless  It  is  enough  to  blot 
cut  his  withdrawal  symptoms  and  at  the 
same  time  give  him  the  stimulation  he  craves. 
They  explam  that  while  It  is  comparatively 
simple  to  determine  the  minimum  quantity 
necessary  to  keep  the  addict  from  discom- 
fort, this  dosage  will  not  satisfy  the  average 
addict.  He  will  always  crave  more  than  the 
prescribed  dosage. 

There  are  additional  loopholes  in  the  plan. 
.  Por  instance,  it  will  be  most  difficult  to  guard 
aganlst  card  forgery  and  multiple  registra- 
tion, to  prevent  addicts  from  making  the 
rounds  of  free  dispensaries.  For  no  matter 
bow  often  an  addict  gets  a  free  shot,  he  will 
always  want  more;  he  may  even  turn  to  illicit 
sources  for  the  additional  booster  shot. 

Consequently,  the  argument  that  free  dis- 
pensaries will  virtually  eliminate  the  Illicit 
drug  trafllc  appears  excessively  optimistic. 

After  carefully  studying  the  proposal  for 
<ree  government  drug  clinics,  the  American 


Medical  Association  Council  on  Mental 
Health  went  on  record  as  opposing  the  ex- 
periment. In  a  1957  report,  the  council 
expressed  the  opinion  that  such  clinics 
should  not  be  established. 

Proponents  of  the  new  venture  In  nar- 
cotics control  refused  to  accept  the  AMA 
verdict.  They  continue  their  activity,  fre- 
quently citing  British  practices  and  urging 
their  adoption  in  this  country.  The  British, 
they  contend,  do  provide  free  drugs  for  ad- 
dicts 

But  what  these  advocates  fail  to  point  out 
is   that   there   is   a   vast  difference   between 

British  policies  and  those  In  the  United 

states    because    Britain    does    not    have    the 

acute  addiction  problem  that  prevails  In 
America.  One  of  the  major  differences  in 
the  two  countries'  control  methods  is  that 
In  Great  Britain,  responsibility  for  the  treat- 
ment of  addiction  cases  rests  with  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  the  individual,  while  in 
the  United  States  (addiction  has  never  been 
a  Federal  crime  In  the  United  States,  al- 
though It  has  been  a  criminal  offense  under 
some  State  laws)  the  Government  exercises 
a  moral  obligation  to  see  that  the  addict  is 
cured  if  possible.  Instead  of  being  pampered 
in  his  addiction.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
niled  that  it  is  professionally  Improper  for 
a  physician  to  prescribe  narcotics  for  an  ad- 
dict without  trying  to  cure  him. 

In  England,  however,  only  a  committee  of 
doctors  determines  the  proper  professional 
conducf*ln  dealing  with  addiction  problems. 

The  British  committee  of  physicians  es- 
tablishes three  conditions  under  which  nar- 
cotics or  other  addictive  drugs  may  be  given 
addicts : 

Where  the  patient  is  being  treated  by  the 
gradual  withdrawal  method  in  the  hope  of 
effecting  a  cure. 

Where,  following  an  attempted  cure,  it  is 
found  that  the  patient  has  severe  withdrawal 
symptoms  which  make  discontinuance  of 
drugs  dangerous  or  Inadvisable. 

Where  there  is  evidence  that  the  patient 
can  only  lead  a  relatively  normal  life  with 
the  aid  of  drugs. 

Since  the  system  has  worked  with  fair  suc- 
cess in  England,  there  has  been  a  growing 
clamor  in  America  to  try  the  same  approach 
to  the  problem  in  this  country.  The  idea 
would  be  to  place  more  emphasis  on  addic- 
tion as  a  medical  problem,  and  thereby  de- 
emphasize  its  criminal  aspect.  This,  of 
course,  means  downgrading  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment and  punishment  policies  which  we  have 
relied  upon  in  the  past,  and  substituting 
hospitals  for  Jails. 

Such  thinking  has  led  to  an  experiment, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Association  for 
the  Prevention  of  Addiction  to  Narcotics 
(NAPAN),  a  private,  nonprofit  group  of  doc- 
tors and  others  Interested  in  addiction.  On 
September  12,  1963,  NAPAN  announced  that 
it  was  sponsoring  the  establishment  of  two 
clinic  projects  to  determine  whether  nar- 
cotic addicts  can  be  treated  successfully  on 
an  outpatient  basis.  The  two  clinics  to  be 
established  will  be  located  in  New  York  and 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

The  initial  projects  would  be  carried  out 
by  established  medical  centers;  the  aim 
would  be  to  cure  addicts  by  administering 
decreasing  doses  of  narcotics  while  also  giv- 
ing the  patients  intensive  psychiatric  treat- 
ment. (There  Is  a  danger  in  peruiittlng  pri- 
vate organizations  to  undertake  the  treat- 
ment of  narcotic  addiction  by  using  nar- 
cotics as  proposed  by  NAPAN.) 

The  purpose  of  these  experimental  clinics 
is  to  settle  a  fierce  controversy  among  medical 
and  law  enforcement  officlnls  about  whether 
addicts  can  be  cured  while  living  outside  a 
hospital  or  institution.  Dr.  S.  Bernard  Wor- 
tls,  chairman  of  psychiatry  and  neurology 
at  New  York  University's  School  of  Medicine, 
as  head  of  NAPAN's  medical  advisory  board, 
believes  addiction  can  be  cured  on  an  out- 
patient basis.  A  drive  to  raise  $1  million 
for  the  experiment  Is  now  underway. 


This  new  approach  Is  revolutionary;  both 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
TJ.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  have  In  recent  years 
vigorously  opposed  projects  to  treat  addicts 
through  outpatient  clinics.  Now  those  favor- 
ing the  British  system,  which  would  make 
addiction  a  medical  rather  than  a  criminal 
problem,  have  gained  an  op>enlng  wedge. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  doubting  that 
such  a  project  will  succeed.  One  Is  that 
there  is  no  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  addicts  can  be  cured  without  hospital 
treatment  in  a  drug-free  environment. 
Sinnilar  outpatient  treatments  in  New  Yorij 
several  years  ago  resulted  in  a  scandal.  At 
that  time,  an  investigation  disclosed  that 
several  unscrupulous  physicians  had  been 
getting  rich  by  the  indiscriminate  prescrip- 
tion of  drugs  to  addicts.  They  were  main- 
taining addiction,  not  curing  it. 

Yet  It  U  New  York  physicians  who  are  new 
spearheading  the  new  experimental  approach. 
The  New  York  County  Medical  Society  has 
strongly  endorsed  the  outpatient  treatment 
project. 

Meanwhile,  both  New  York  State  and  Cali- 
fornia, where  most  of  the  Nation's  narcotic 
addicts  reside,  are  working  on  plans  for  new 
Institutions  to  be  built  and  operated  for  the 
exclusive  treatment  of  addicts.  So  far,  in- 
stitutionalized treatment,  such  as  that  pro- 
vided by  hospitals  In  Lexington,  Ky..  and 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  offers  the  best  hope  for 
cures. 

The  Public  Health  Service  Hospitals  at 
Lexington  and  Fort  Worth  were  opened  la 
the  1930's  for  the  treatment  of  Federal  pris- 
oners  who  were  narcotic  drug  addicts;  1929 
legislation  also  authorlz^'d  these  two  hospi- 
tals to  accept  voluntary  patients  if  beds  were 
available;  at  present,  75  percent  of  the  ad- 
dicts being  treated  at  Lexington  alone  are 
voluntary  patients. 

Treatment  of  a  convicted  or  voluntary 
patient  at  the  Kentucky  hospital,  for  ex- 
ample, begins  with  a  complete  physical  ex- 
amination and  recording  of  his  medical  his- 
tory. Next  comes  the  withdrawal  period  in 
which  prescribed  drugs  are  given  In  regu- 
lated, dwindling  quantities.  The  patient  ex- 
periences minimal  discomfort  for  a  week  or 
so,  after  which  treatment  becomes  mainly 
psychiatric. 

Through  individual  and  group  psycho- 
therapy, an  effort  is  made  to  Increase  the 
addict's  ability  to  cope  with  the  problenis 
and  discomforts  of  living.  Most  narcotic 
addicts,  like  alcoholics,  have  acquired  their 
habit  in  trying  to  escape  the  tensions  and 
distressing  realities  of  life.  Many  per- 
sons, after  overcoming  the  habit,  can  be 
taught  to  adjust  to  life.  Religion  has  been 
found  to  be  a  tremendous  help  in  some 
cases  that  appeared  beyond  human  assist- 
ance.~ 

The  two  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
are  Federal  hospitals,  however,  not  State 
Institutions  such  as  California's  Rehabilita- 
tion Center  at  Norco.  When  a  patient  is 
committed  to  a  Federal  institution,  he  stays 
until  he  is  believed  to  be  cured;  I  have  never 
heard  of  Federal  patients  being  released  pre- 
maturely on  writs  of  habeas  corpus.  There- 
in lies  the  difference:  not  in  treatment 
techniques  so  much  as  In  comnaitment  ar.d 
disciplinary  patterns. 

Despite  available  facilities,  the  sad  fact 
remains  that  permanent  narcotic  cures  are 
extremely  difficult  to  achieve.  There  are 
far  too  few  of  them.  Statistics  show  that 
addicts  should  be  confined  for  at  least  a 
year  and  often  considerably  longer,  with  a 
5-year  period  of  probation  following  dis- 
charge. 

Those  attracted  by  the  rosy  promises  of 
exi>erlmental  approaches  now  being  pro- 
posed should  also  remember  that  the  best 
statistical  information  available  shows  that 
relapses  frequently  occur,  that  permanent 
ciu-es  are  rare.    The  Idea  that  free  drug  clin- 


ics or  outpatient  clinics  will  reduce  the  prob- 
lem is  purely  conjecttu^. 

The  basic  conflict  goes  much  deeper  than 
the  controversy  over  how  best  to  handle  the 
narcotic  problem.  One  school  o*  thought, 
psychiatry,  believes  that  most  ot  those  re- 
garded as  criminals  are  Just  mentally  ill 
and  that  psychiatry,  not  Jail,  Is  the  answn- 
to  most  of  oxir  criminal  problems.  Law  en- 
forcement advocates  are  convinced  that  so- 
ciety needs  discipline  and  that  the  individual 
is  moraly  responsible  for  his  social  behavior; 
they  believe  we  must  have  law  and  order,  or 
anarchy;   and  that  Jails  are  necessary. 

Too  many  criminals,  they  say,  escape  pun- 
ishment for  their  crimes  today  by  claiming 
to  be  drug  addicts;  which  would  make  prac- 
tices such  as  California's  new  commitment 
procedures  seem  almost  an  inducement  to 
the  would-be  criminal  to  combine  drug 
taking  with  his  other  antisocial  acts. 

The  best  defense  against  drug  addiction 
Ivnow  at  this  time  is  the  prevention  of  addic- 
tion. Education  and  law  enforcement  that 
makes  access  to  drugs  difficult  have  proved 
their  value.  Any  letdown  in  enforcement 
Increases  the  danger  for  American  young- 
sters. In  placing  the  emphasis  on  cinlng 
addicts  and  ignoring  the  addiction  dangers 
created  by  relaxed  enforcement  procedures 
and  the  nonjalllng  of  the  illicit  pill  pushers, 
we  wotUd  appear  to  be  taking  a  dangerous 
road  and  one  that  wUl  magnify,  rather  than 
reduce  our  national  narcotics  problem.  Free 
dope  clinics  do  not  appear  to  be  the  answer 
when  this  problem  is  examined  in  the  light 
of  the  possibility  of  Increased  addiction. 

Many  longtime  students  of  the  problem 
are  convinced  that  experimental  approaches 
which  Involve  the  discarding  of  our  time- 
trled,  rigid  enforcement  policies  are  fraught 
with  new  dangers.  And  once  the  lid  is  off 
the  Pandora's  box,  I  believe  we  can  expect  to 
reap  a  whirlwind  of  narcotic  addiction. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Fed- 
eration of  Republican  Women  on  De- 
cember 2,  1964,  and  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  place  It  In  the  Congressional 
Record  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  present  role  of  the  FBI  Ls  an 
objective  one,  limited  by  law  to  investigation 
or  criminal  acts  in  violation  of  Federal  law 
and  the  collection  of  police  and  crime  re- 
ports for  the  Nation:  and 

Whereas  in  the  past  few  years  the  Justice 
Department  has  misused  the  FBI  as  a  police 
arm  In  the  steel  crisis  and  In  other  cases;  and 
suggestions  are  now  being  made  that  the 
FBI  should  change  its  role  to  become  a  na- 
tional police  force;  and 

Whereas  history  shows  deep-seated  abuses 
where  police  systems  have  operated  under 
{x>litlcal  control  of  central  governments;  and 

Whereas  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  head  of  the  FBI, 
has  stated  that  "the  FBI  will  continue  to  be 
objective  in  Its  investigations  and  will  stay 
within  the  bounds  of  its  authorized  Juris- 
diction regardless  of  pressure  groups  which 
peek  to  use  the  FBI  to  attain  their  own  self- 
ish alms";  and 

Whereas  because  of  his  cotirageous  refusal 
to  permit  the  FBI  to  be  misused,  Mr.  Hoover 
iias  recently  been  subjected  to  Intemperate 


and  unwarranted  attacks  by  the  ADA  and 
other  groups:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Federation  of  Republican  Women  commend 
Mr.  Hoover  for  his  stand,  and  espreas  our 
confidence  in  him  and  his  organization;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  ask  our  Representatives 
in  Congress  to  use  every  means  within  their 
power  to  prevent  misuse  of  the  FBI  by  the 
executive  branch,  and  to  resist  any  attempt 
to  change  the  present  legal  role  of  the  FBI 
as  a  Federal  agency. 


Self-Help  for  Education 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OF   VIBGINZA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  age  of 
13,  it  was  necessary  tot  me  to  begin  work 
to  help  finance  my  education.  After 
school,  on  Saturdays,  and  through  the 
summer  vacations,  I  worked  as  a  store 
clerk,  a  laborer,  farm  hand,  truck  driver, 
and  carpenter's  helper.  When  I  en- 
rolled in  college,  I  continued  to  earn  my 
way  until  I  entered  the  military  service  in 
World  War  n,  and  when  I  returned  and 
married,  both  my  young  wife  and  I 
worked  so  that  I  might  complete  my  edu- 
cation. 

It  was  apparent  to  me  then  that  one 
of  the  best  forms  of  aid  to  education 
would  have  been  a  tax  deduction  for  at 
least  part  of  the  income  I  earned  from 
extracurricular  work  and  applied  toward 
educational  expenses.  Yet,  then  and 
now,  when  a  boy  and  girl  has  to  work  full 
time  during  the  summer  and  part  time 
during  the  school  year^to  pay  for  his  or 
her  books  and  tuition,  ^he  Federal  Gov- 
ernment taxes  their  meager  income  with- 
out consideration  that  most  of  it  is  being 
used  for  an  educational  purpose.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  aflBuent  philanthro- 
pist who  makes  a  financial  contribution 
to  an  educational  institution  is  allowed  a 
tax  deduction. 

Feeling  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  obligation  to  encourage  our  young 
people  to  secure  an  education,  and  rec- 
ognizing that  many  other  approaches  to 
Federal  financial  aid  involve  the  inherent 
danger  of  Federal  control,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  package  of  three  education 
bills,  one  of  which  would  allow  students 
who  are  working  to  pay  their  way 
through  college  to  deduct  for  tax  pur- 
poses certain  expenses  incurred  in  ob- 
taining a  higher  education.  The  deduc- 
tion to  be  allowed  is  only  for  books,  tui- 
tion, fees,  and  supplies  and  does  not 
apply  to  such  things  as  expense  of  room 
and  board.  My  bill  would  allow  an  un- 
dergraduate student  to  deduct  up  to  $1,- 
500  per  taxable  year.  To  be  eligible  the 
student  must  be  enrolled  in  an  accredited 
institution  pursuing  a  baccalaureate  or 
graduate  degree. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  committee  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  this  field  will  act 
favorably  early  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress.   One  who  has  worked  hard  to  pay 


for  his  or  her  education  appreciates  it  all 
the  more,  and  the  Nation's  policy  should 
be  to  foster  self-help  in  this  endeavor. 


Address  hj  Hon.  Alan  S.  Boyd,  Chair- 
man, CItO  Aeronautics  Board,  Before 
die  Eastern  Air  Lines'  Manafement 
Banquet,  Houston,  Tex.,  December  10, 
1964 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  a  very  fine  qjeech 
by  the  Honorable  Alan  S.  Boyd.  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  at 
the  Eastern  Air  Lines'  management  ban- 
quet in  Houston,  Tex.,  on  December  10, 
1964.  This  banquet  was  hosted  by  the 
very  able  and  distinguished  president  of 
Eastern  Air  Lines,  Mr.  Floyd  D.  Hall: 

ADDRZSS  BT  THX  HONORABLX  Ali&XJ^  BOTD, 
CHAQIMAN,  CrVIL  AEBONAtmCS  BOAXO,  Be- 
FOKK    THZ    EASTBB    AIH    LOfES*    MANAGKlCKIfT 

Banquet,    Houston,    Tex.,    Dxcxmbeb    10, 
1964 

It  is  an  inspiration  to  a  speaker  when 
he  finds  a  proper  occasion  for  a  fitting  sub- 
ject. I  hope  you  will  find  this  to  be  the  case 
tonight. 

Here,  in  Houston,  one  of  the  nxiet  dynamic 
cities  of  the  United  States— diversified  in  In- 
dustry and  commerce  and  air-minded  Uke 
few  other  cities  I  know — are  gathered  the 
management  of  one  of  our  major  air  carriers 
and  many  civic  officials  keenly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  air  transportation. 

President  Johnson  has  issued  his  caU  for 
the  development  of  the  Great  Society.  We 
must  aU  share  uiu-eservedlyS(rlth  Mt^  the 
belief  that  our  resoiirces,  our  Ideals,  and  our 
system  of  government  provide  the  potential 
for  a  life  of  dignity  and  honor  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  Great  Society  can  be  achieved  only 
to  the  extent  that  we  citizens  are  willing  to 
work,  to  sacrifice.  If  necessary,  and  most  of 
all  to  give  strong  support  to  those  who  must 
take  the  actions  to  make  a  reality  of  an 
ideal. 

Houston  has  shown  its  foresight  by  Its 
willingness  to  return  to  Congress  again  and 
again  Albert  Thomas  and  Bob  Caset.  It  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  work  closely  with  Con- 
gressman Thomas.  His  representation  is  Im- 
portant to  you;  his  support  Is  essential  to 
me  and  to  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board. 
There  is  no  more  able,  conscientious  and 
knowledgeable  Congressman  In  Washington. 
I  praise  him  freely  and  with  full  knowledge 
that  he  will  not  appropriate  a  nickel  to  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  solely  out  of  frlend- 
sliip.  We  must  convince  him  and  I  can 
guarant«e  you  that  it  has  to  be  done  with 
facts. 

These  men  and  their  colleagues  wlU  build 
the  Great  Society  with  your  support.  But 
the  Great  Society  or  any  society  rests  upon 
more  than  good  wiU  and  fine  Ideals.  Our 
modern  society  Is  oriented  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent upon  transportation.  In  the^nlted 
States  trsmsportatlon  represents  about  one- 
fifth  of  oxii  gross  national  product. 

A  small  but  very  important  part  Is  attrib- 
uted to  air  transportation,  the  common 
carriage  of  persons,  mail,  and  property  by 
air.     The  scheduled   airlines  comprise   the 
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greatest  portion  of  air  transimrtatlon.  To- 
day they  operate  more  than  2,000  aircraft 
with  172.000  employees.  There  are  51  UJS, 
scheduled  air  carriers  operating  In  the  do- 
mestic and  International  markets.  Their  re- 
sponsibility la  to  provide  service  to  the  com- 
miinlties  to  which  they  are  authorized  to 
operate  by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board. 

Service  should  be  deflned  as  providing  suf- 
ficient seats  at  the  right  time  to  transport 
passengers  where  they  want  to  go.  Service 
means  operating  on  time  without  flight  can- 
cellations. Service  means  courteous  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  passenger.  Service 
means  accurate  information  on  delays  and 
protection  on  flights  of  the  same  or  competi- 
tive airlines  when  necessary  delays  do  occur. 
Service  means  fulfilling  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  letter  of  the  contract,  which  is  the  ticket. 
A  Chinese  proverb  states  that  a  picture  Is 
worth  a  thousand  words.  How  much  more 
must  a  smile  be  worth  to  a  harassed,  tired, 
or  nervous  passenger? 

An  airline  should  seek  to  imderstand  and 
meet  the  needs  of  the  cities  it  serves.  It 
should  not  play  games  with  the  community. 
By  this  I  mean  there  is  no  point  In  saying 
the  X  number  of  passengers  per  day  be- 
tween two  points  are  well  provided  for  by 
several  hundred  seats,  when  it  turns  out 
these  seats  move  through  the  city  between 
midnight  and  6  a.m.  The  communities  ap- 
preciate, as  I  do.  that  it  is  Impossible  to 
provide  9  a.m.  departures  with  5  p.m.  returns 
to  and  from  every  community  served.  They 
expect,  however,  as  I  do.  that  an  airline  will 
provide  a  reasonable  amount  of  service  at  the 
desirable  hours  commensurate  with  the  traf- 
fic flow  and  within  the  airline's  ability. 

Furthermore,  the  airline  should  consider 
requests  for  additional  service  to  be  reason- 
able. The  airline  attitude  should  be  one  of 
fulfilling  the  request  If  it  seems  to  make 
sense  and  If  it  can  be  done.  Sometimes  the 
airline  attitude  In  the  past  has  been  that  the 
oommxmity  did  not  know  what  was  good  for 
It,  and  the  airline  was  doing  a  favor  by  pro- 
viding service  at  aU.  This  attitude  is  fortu- 
nately rare;  it  is  180  degrees  off  course. 
There  may  be  times  when  the  community 
does  not  know  what  Its  own  best  Interests 
are.  but  the  airline  should  try  constantly  to 
develop  service  in  the  true  best  Interests  of 
the  community.  The  airline  lives  for  the 
city;  the  reverse  Is  not  true. 

One  other  point  here  Is  that  nobody  really 
knows  what  will  generate  more  traffic  in  a 
specific  Instance.  Sometimes  the  community 
does  a  better  Job  than  airline  management 
in  projecting  traffic  growth.  Management 
should  never  adopt  the  attitude  that  it  Is  the 
soiirce  of  all  knowledge.  Traffic  growth  Is  a 
guessing  game  we  are  all  entitled  to  play  up 
to  a  point. 

Too  often  airline  schedules  are  adapted  to 
fit  the  needs  of  the  large  traffic  generating 
points  that  are  terminal  cities.  1  believe  that 
there  is  a  large  untapped  potential  of  traffic 
at  the  Intermediate  points  on  most  carriers' 
systems.  Improvement  of  equipment,  sched- 
uling, and  quantity  of  service  to  these  Inter- 
mediate points  may  prove  rewarding  to  car- 
rier and  communities. 

One  of  my  pet  beliefs  is  that  each  airline 
should  set  up  an  annual  fund  in  Its  budget 
for  experimentation  and  use  that  fund  for 
traffic  development.  It  seems  to  me  this  has 
several  advantages.  Local  and  district  sales 
managers  will  know  they  can  get  some  addi- 
tional oervlce  if  they  make  a  persuasive  case. 
Management  knows  how  much  is  available 
for  experimentation.  The  conununltles  on 
the  route  system  know  that  the  airline  is 
making  a  reasonable  effort,  even  If  not  In  the 
particular  community  at  that  moment. 

Moving  to  a  more  fundamental  proposition, 
the  airlines  must  never  be  a  leech  on  the 
community.    It  Is  a  member  of  each  com- 
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mtmlty  it  serves  and  shoifld  so  conduct  Its 
affairs.  There  is  more  Involved  than  merely 
draining  funds  into  Its  cash  box  from  the  sale 
of  tickets.  The  airline  "Should  identify  with 
the  community — advertise  its  benefits  and 
participate  In  civic  life.  Here  again,  attitude 
is  a  matter  of  extrerie  importance. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  airline  should  never 
sell  pie  In  the  sky  (not  meant  to  be  a  pun). 
It  should  promise  only  those  things  it  is 
willing  and  able  to  provide.  Glowing  prom- 
ises made  with  tongue  In  cheek  turn  to  ashes 
that  cause  subsequent  Indigestion. 

I  have  been  discussing  only  responsibilities 
of  air  carriers  to  the  communities  they  serve. 
There  is  also  an  obligation  running  from  the 
community  to  the  airline. 

Cities  should  demand  reasonable  service 
from  airlines;  they  should  act  expect  the  im- 
possible. The  airline  management  Is  respon- 
sible to  its  owners  and  to  other  communities 
served  by  the  same  route  system.  It  cannot 
provide  additional  frequencies  merely  be- 
cause the  leading  newspaper  feels  more  serv- 
ice means  a  more  Important  city.  An  airline 
cannot  operate  for  long  without  passengers. 
Cities  must  be  reasonable  in  their  requests. 
If  the  airline  loses  money  providing  a  service 
after  a  fair  trial,  the  city  Involved  should  be 
first  to  say,  "Eliminate  the  service." 

Cities  should  provide  adequate  yet  not  ex- 
travagant facilities  at  airports.  Charges 
ought  to  be  based  on  amortization  of  debt 
and  maintenance  expense.  An  airline  airport 
with  airline  service  is  a  major  asset  to  the 
commiinlty;  there  Is  no  valid  reason  to  get  a 
further  profit  from  excess  charges  on  the 
airlines. 

New  or  additional  service  requirements  to 
existing  carriers  should  be  developed  through 
studies  in  cooperation  with  the  carriers.  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Is  always  willing  to 
lend  a  hand  in  settling  questions  on  approach 
or  method  and  procedures. 

Noise  Is  a  nuisance;  the  city  officials  must 
take  the  lead  In  assisting  aviation  spokes- 
men explain  the  problem  and  the  value  of  air 
transportation  to  the  community.  Noise  Is 
the  kind  of  knotty  problem  we  would  all 
like  to  avoid.  It  cannot  be  eliminated  so 
it  must  be  explained.  It  is  unfair  to  demand 
airline  service  without  supporting  the  car- 
riers. 

Zoning  is  extremely  Important  for  safety 
of  landing  approaches  and  for  noise  abate- 
ment. Local  politics  tend  to  become  en- 
tangled in  any  zoning  matter,  but  support 
of  air  service  means  adequate  zoning  and 
there  Is  no  substitute. 

Acknowledgment  of  contributions  made 
and  benefits  rendered  is  a  particularly  ap- 
propriate way  to  support  the  air  carriers 
serving  a  community.  Too  often,  the  really 
magnificent  efforts  to  provide  safe,  reliable 
air  service  are  merely  taken  for  granted.  A 
pat  on  the  back  Is  Inexpensive  and  welcome, 
indeed. 

To  discuss  the  community  obligations  it 
was  necessary  to  conjure  up  the  Ideal  city — 
the  one  that  does  aU  the  right  things  in  the 
right  way.  My  task  was  simple.  I  thought 
of  Houston  and  its  air  transportation  rela- 
tions.   This  is  the  Ideal  city. 

It  is  aggressive,  responsible,  and  conserva- 
tive. Houston  seeks  all  that  can  be  fairly 
obtained;  it  asks  for  service  but  not  for 
charity  from  the  airlines.  It  appreciates  that 
private  investors  own  the  airlines  and  are 
entitled  to  a  return  on  their  Investments. 
It  plana  ahead;  It  coordinates  with  the  car- 
riers; its  fees  are  reasonable. 

Houston  citizens  are  alra^lnded  and  fair- 
minded.  They  know  that  reason  leads  to  far 
better  results  than  does  regulation.  Respon- 
sible carriers  and  reasonable  cities  are  the 
products  of  dedicated  Individuals.  There 
are  many  here  tonight  who  set  fine  examples. 


A  Neighborly  Incident  in  Gary,  IndL 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  11. 1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Reuben 
E.  Olson,  administrative  assistant  of  the 
Anselm  Forum,  Inc.,  In  Gary,  Ind..  has 
called  my  attention  to  the  following 
article  by  Elma  K.  Lobaugh  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Gary  Post  Tribune.  Gary 
Ind.: 

Doctor  in  Mexico  Remembbss  "Gabt  Taught 
Me  To  Love" 
(Editors  Note. — It  was  4  or  5  years  ago  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Lobaugh,  131  East 
Fifth  Avenue,  first  met  Isldoro  De  Orta  In 
Mexico  City.  They  were  on  vacation,  stay- 
ing at  the  Hotel  De  Cortes  where  Mr.  De 
Orta  was  working  as  the  night  clerk.  The 
Lobaughs  suddenly  found  themselves  In  the 
midst  of  a  happy  reunion  since  Mr.  De  Orta 
had  lived  in  Gary  as  a  boy  and  was  home- 
sick. There  have  been  reunions  almost  every 
year  since  that  first  meeting,  and  Mr.  De 
Orta  now  has  completed  medical  school  and 
is  a  physician.  Mrs.  Lobaugh  writes  of  their 
last  meeting  and  the  warm  remembrances  of 
Gary  by  Dr.  De  Orta.  She  Is  the  author  of 
many  books.) 

(By  Elma  K.  Labaugh) 
We  were  sitting  In  an  elegant  dining  room 
in  a  hotel  on  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  in 
Mexico  City.  The  crystal  chandelier  sparkled 
In  the  sunlight  coming  through  the  high 
windows,  and  we  sat  very  quietly  listening 
to  the  young  man  who  sat  opposite  us.  He 
was  talking  about  Gary,  a  Gary  which  was 
not  the  Gary  of  the  shadowed  reputation — 
nor  of  the  monumental  steel  mills — nor  the 
one  known  for  its  widely  divergent  ethnic 
groups,  but  a  Gary  which  had  been  kind 
once  to  a  young  Mexican  boy — now  Dr.  Isi- 
doro  De  Orta  of  Mexico  City  who  sat  opposite 

MB. 

"Stu-ely."  he  was  saying,  his  dark  eyes 
alight,  "there  never  was  such  a  group  of 
wonderful  teachers  as  we  had  at  Proebel  In 
those  years.  There  was  Miss  Bernstein  (Mrs. 
Harry  Cohen)  who  taught  me  the  quality  of 
perfection,  that  one  must  do  everything  as 
close  to  perfect  as  possible.  There  were  Miss 
Bopp.  Miss  Stewart,  Miss  Mallath,  and  nu- 
merous others  who  gave  to  me~and  the  rest 
of  the  students  something  which  cannot  be 
described — they  were  not  only  teaching  us. 
they  were  giving  us  the  great  desire  to  learn. 

"Some  of  my  own  people  were  not  as  help- 
ful. X  had  to  pass  a  pool  hall  on  my  way  to 
school.  The  Mexicans  standing  outside  would 
laugh  at  me.  'You're  wasting  your  time,  boy.' 
they  would  say.  'the  only  Job  for  a  Mexican 
Is  laboring  In  the  steel  mills.'  I'd  not  pay  any 
attention,  and  when  they  threw  my  new  biol- 
ogy book  In  the  dirt,  I  picked  It  up  and 
brushed  It  off  and  walked  on.  My  mother 
always  sent  me  to  school  In  a  white  shirt  and 
tie.  They  liked  to  grab  the  tie  and  twist  it. 
but  I  would  pull  myself  free  and  straighten 
It.  I  could  have  gone  another  way,  but  I 
made  myself  walk  the  same  street  every 
day  and  soon  they  came  to  respect  me  and 
stopped  their  tormenting. 

"I  had  a  paper  route  for  the  Gary  Post- 
Trlbxin* — part  of  it  was  on  Broadway  where 
the  merchants  were  kind  to  me  •  •  •  the 
Muscats  and  the  Jack  of  the  Department 
Store,  and  there  was  Mrs.  Silverman  who 
would  have  a  glass  of  lemonade  waiting  for 
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me  on  hot  days  and  liked  to  have  me  sit  with 
her  while  she  talked  about  her  son  who  was 
a  doctor.  I  built  up  the  circulation  and  was 
promoted  to  branch  manager.  What  a  group 
I  had  to  manage.  I  distributed  the  papers 
to  a  tough  bunch  of  big  boys  whom  I  met 
in  a  shack  near  the  settlement  house.  I 
learned  to  be  strict  with  them,  to  see  that 
they  did  their  Job  properly,  and  I  found  out 
then  how  to  deal  with  people,  how  to  super- 
vise, how  to  be  stern  and  still  be  respected. 

'There  was  the  Anselm  Foriun  youth 
group.  We  met — let  me  see — there  was  a 
Jewish  church  somewhere  east  of  Broadway, 
I  believe — we  met  there  and  we  were  a  club 
of  all  faiths,  of  all  nationalities.  There  were 
Protestant  boys,  Jewish  boys,  and  Catholics 
like  myself — and  we  were  Mexican  and 
Polish,  and  Serbian  and  Negro,  and  we  dis- 
cussed our  problems  and  our  hopes  and  our 
ambitions.  There  were  the  older  men  In  the 
Anselm  Porum  who  gave  us  of  their  time  and 
their  knowledge." 

He  talked  on  and  on.  The  sun  was  going 
down.  It  had  left  the  chandelier  which  soon 
would  be  sparking  with  its  own  brilliance. 
and  as  he  talked,  we  tried  to  match  his  words 
with  other  words  about  Gary — ^but  they 
didn't  come  out  the  same  at  all. 

Finally,  his  quick  words  stopped.  He  hesi- 
tated— "Yes,"  he  said,  "Gary  was  wonder- 
ful to  me.  It  gave  me  those  years  of  fine 
education  •  •  •  it  gave  me  friendliness  •  •  • 
it  gave  me  Inspiration,  but  most  of  sdl,"  a 
small  silence  again  •  •  •  "Most  of  all  Gary 
taught  me  to  love." 

Sometime  later  we  walked  out  of  the  hotel. 
The  soft  blue  light  of  late  afternoon  was 
coming  down  over  the  boulevard  and  we 
walked  silently  and  slowly.  I  turned  to  Ken 
and  there  were  tears  in  my  eyes  as  I  re- 
peated Dr.  De  Orta's  words,  "Gary  taught 
me  to  love."  And  Ken,  his  eyes  thoughtful 
to  my  tears,  said,  "Yes,  we  come  to  Mexico 
City  and  talk  to  a  Mexican  and  discover 
something  about  oiu-  home  •  •  •  something 
go^)d  and  fine  and  beautiful." 


Polk  Bros.  Oatline  a  Bold  Program  for 
American  Retailing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  1965 
marks  the  30th  anniversary  since  the 
founding  of  Polk  Bros.,  one  of  the  largest 
retail  merchandising  chains  in  Chicago 
and  one  of  the  pace  setters  in  retailing  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sol  Polk,  president  of  this  very  suc- 
cessful retailing  business,  has  suggested  a 
daring  program  for  the  future  of  Amer- 
ican retailing  which  he  calls  a  moral 
:c  rmament  program  for  retailing. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  Sol  Polk 
and  the  other  members  of  his  family  who 
have  made  such  an  impressive  contribu- 
tion to  keep  the  wheels  of  industry  roll- 
i'.'.?  in  America  by  providing  impressive 
our  lets  for  name  brand  consumer  goods, 
have  performed  a  most  worthy  public 
service  in  outlining  this  bold  program  for 
the  future. 

In  the  letter  which  Mr.  Polk  has  pre- 
pared marking  the  30th  anniversary  of 
his  establishment,  he  reviews  in  a  most 
ejilightening  way  the  growing  meaning  of 


American  retailing  and  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  recent  years, 

I  believe  this  letter  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  entire  American  business 
community. 

Mr.  Polk  Is  one  of  Chicago's  most  out- 
standing and  highly  respected  civic  lead- 
ers. He  and  his  family  have  written  an 
exciting  chapter  in  Chicago's  retailing 
history.  But  above  all,  the  fact  which 
stands  out  indelible  is  that  by  creating 
a  mass  outlet  for  moving  name  brand 
durable  consimier  goods,  Polk  Bros,  has 
provided  the  much  needed  demand  to 
keep  our  wheels  of  industry  turning  and 
provide  steady  employment  in  factories 
throughout  our  land  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Polk's  very  penetrat- 
ing letter  follows : 

Polk  Bbos., 
Melrose  Park,  III. 

This  letter  Is  all  about  time  •  •  •  1965 
marks  Polk  Bros.  30th  anniversary.  It  seems 
little  more  than  a  few  years  ago  when  we 
opened  our  first  store.  However,  in  retro- 
spect, 30  years  ago  the  automatic  washer 
hadn't  even  been  thought  about — television 
was  piuely  a  dream.  For  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  1935  we  sold  6-cublc-foot  refrigerators  for 
the  same  price  we're  selling  beautiful  giant, 
self-defrosting  models  today.  We  sold 
wringer  washers  for  as  much  as  we  sell  au- 
tomatics, and  radios  were  priced  then  com- 
parable to  TV  today. 

We  had  a  store  that  measured  40  feet  by  80 
feet,  and  when  we  were  able  to  buy  o\ir  first 
carload,  we  thought  that  we  were  real  good 
merchants.  Now,  19,428  carloads  later,  we've 
learned  so  much  and  yet,  despite  our  growth, 
there  is  ktill  so  much  for  us  to  learn. 

In  1935,  with  oiu"  little  store,  time  was  a 
great  deal  cheaper  than  It  is  today — our  busi- 
ness, like  yours,  wasn't  nearly  as  complex. 
The  enclosed  time  reminder  Is  something 
that  I  wanted  to  send  to  you  as  a  symbol, 
and  I'll  tell  you  why  a  little  later  In  this 
letter. 

In  1935  there  were  more  manufacturers 
than  today.  Time  and  attrition  has  changed 
the  picture  completely.  Now  only  you  that 
are  strong  and  creative  are  left,  yet  the  mar- 
ket has  quadrupled. 

In  1935  when  we  became  a  retailer,  there 
were  over  40,000  stores  selling  appliances  In 
the  United  States.  Today  I  understand  there 
are  not  more  than  20,000  outlets  selling  brand 
names — yet  our  population  has  doubled. 
Many  retailers  left  the  business  because  they 
didn't  really  believe  in  the  future.  You  do. 
and  so  do  we.  You've  pioneered,  and  in  our 
small  way,  we  have  tried  to  seek  new  cus- 
tomer services  as  well  as  motivational  Ideas 
to  build  trafiBc,  so  that  more  people  could  be 
exposed  to  your  creativity  In  product.  Many 
criticized  us  when  we  decided  to  stay  open 
every  night  becavise  we  knew  It  was  a  whole 
family  decision  to  make  a  major  purchase. 
Some  laughed  when  we  gave  oranges,  apples, 
and  Christmas  trees  to  our  customers  free 
with  a  p^chase.  We  did  it  because  we  knew 
it  would  build  talk,  and  good  talk  creates 
traffic.  Some  were  critical  of  our  trade-in 
programs,  or  our  rental  plans.  But  despite 
the  bums  of  pioneering,  we're  stUl  g3x>wlng, 
and  we  are  absolutely  dedicated  to  continue 
growing. 

However,  only  more  efficient  use  of  our 
time  will  help  us  to  continue.  Now  that 
there  are  fewer  manufacturers  and  fewer  re- 
tailers, we  must  spend  more  time  working 
together.  We  both  have  strong  competition. 
You  have  other  brands,  and  we  have  other 
retailers.  Mutually  we  have  a  giant  retailer 
competitor  who,  by  virtue  of  price  products, 
and  oiu-  weaknesses,  has  grown  to  as  much  as 
40  percent  of  the  b\isiness  In  certain  markets. 
Therefore,  we  must  constantly  analyze  our 


marketing  and  merchandising  strategy  as  a 
team,  11  we  are  to  move  ahead  in  the  market- 
place. 

I  read  recently  that  over  half  of  the  world 
popxilatlon  is  under  21.  This  seems  Incred- 
ible; however.  It  endorses  the  futiire  poten- 
tial of  our  buBlnesB  even  more  than  any 
economic  prognosticators  could  project. 

Wliat  we  need — today,  and  for  the  future — 
la  a  "moral  rearmament  program  for  retail- 
ing," a  dedicated  belief  that  the  future  has 
obviously  made  a  transition  from  a  manu- 
facturing economy  to  a  retailing  economy. 
Your  facilities  can  produce  everything  we  at 
retail  can.  sell.  Oiir  moral  rearmament  for 
future  retailing  needs: 

(1)  More  education  In  high  schools  and 
colleges  keyed  to  retaUlng. 

(2)  A  determined  program  to  upgrade  re- 
tall  sales  personnel  to  the  professional  rank 
they  need  to  achieve. 

(3)  Better  coordination  between  retailer 
and  manufacturer  in  merchandising  and 
marketing  strategy. 

(4)  A  "right  to  know"  law  that  would  force 
all  manufacturers  to  spell  out,  on  the  prod- 
uct, the  manufactiu-er's  name,  address,  coun-  ' 
try  of  origin,  and  warranty,  to  protect  cus- 
tomers from  being  misled. 

(5)  Better  communications  to  the  custom- 
ers on  product  advantages  and  limits 

(6)  A  more  strenuous  effort  by  manufac- 
turers to  develop  a  new  postxire  for  their 
franchised  retailers,  to  potential  custodiers. 

(7)  Further  awareness  that  our  products 
are,  and  always  will  be.  sold  one  by  one, 
person  to  person. 

(8)  Continued  research  for  new,  time- 
saving  products  and  processes. 

I  hasten  to  add  that,  with  the  development 
of  the  Peace  and  Poverty  Corps,  those  of  us 
in  manufactiu-lng  and  retaUlng  must  now 
become  economic  patriots — and  keep  buUd- 
Ing  not  accidentally,  but  on  purpose. 

Now.  to  get  back  to  the  time  reminder. 
You  will  note  that  It  was  designed  to  use  with 
your  telephone.  It  ticks  off  minutes  with  a 
twofold  purpose.  One.  to  help  remind  you 
of  the  person  that  only  wants  6  minutes  of 
your  time,  and  who  wastes  30 — and  secondly, 
that  we  would  like  you  to  give  us  some  of 
your  time  and  skills  In  helping  us  plan  our 
next  30  years. 

Cordially. 

Sol  Polk, 

President. 


Pacific  Southwest  Water  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALZFoaKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  to  implement 
what  has  become  known  as  the  Pacific 
Southwest  water  plan.  It  seeks  to  han- 
dle the  water  deficit  situation  in  the  Up- 
per and  Lower  Colorado  River  Basins  on 
a  regional  basis  with  fairness  and  equity 
to  all  concerned.  The  plan  calls  for  im- 
porting at  least  2.5  million  acre-feet  of 
water  in  the  Colorado  River  system.  This 
is  the  quantity  which  must  be  added  to 
the  Lee  Perry  deliveries  required  by  ar- 
ticle in  (d)  of  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact— 75  million  acre-feet  per  decade,  if 
7.5  million  acre-feet  is  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  consumptive  use  from  the  main 
stream.  Put  another  way,  2.5  million  of 
imports  will  offset  the  sum  of  the  treaty 
requirement  at  the  Mexican  boundary. 
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1.5  million,  and  net  losses  between  Lee 
Ferry  and  the  boimdary,  1  million.  It  is 
the  portion  of  the  Lee  Ferry  flow  which 
Is  not  available  presently  for  use  in  the 
lower  basin.  The  proposal  I  have  In- 
troduced includes  authorization  of  the 
central  Arizona  project  in  accordance 
with  the  rec(Hnmendations  contained  in 
the  following  resolution  of  the  Colorado 
River  Board  of  California  adopted  on 
January  6: 

Resoltttion  or  the  Colorado  Rivix  Board  op 
California 

The  Colorado  River  Board  recommends 
that  If  the  central  Arizona  project  is  to  be 
authorized,  that  authorization  should  be 
contained  In  a  Pacific  Southwest  plan,  as  one 
of  the  following  three  interrelated  provisions: 

1.  Authorization  for  the  construction,  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  works  to  import 
not  less  than  2.5  million  acre-feet  annually 
into  the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River 
below  Lee  Perry,  as  the  first  stage  of  a  re- 
gional Importation  plan  adequate  to  protect 
existing  economies  and  provide  water  for 
filling  upper  basin  reservoirs  and  refilling 
Lake  Mead,  as  well  as  providing  water  for 
the  central  Arizona  project.  The^  congres- 
sional authorization  may  be  made  condition- 
al, as  has  been  done  in  several  other  stat- 
utes, on  the  promulgation  by  the  President 
or  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  findings  of 
feasibility.  A  portion  of  the  cost,  fairly  re- 
lated to  the  relief  of  shortages  occasioned  by 
the  Mexican  Treaty  burden,  should  be  non- 
relnxbursable.  To  the  extent  that  importa- 
tion of  water  into  the  Colorado  River  system 
is  necessary  in  order  to  make  sufficient  water 
available  for  release,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  article 
n(B)  (1)  of  the  decree  of  the  U^S.  Supreme 
court  In  Arizona  v.  California,  et  al.,  to  satis- 
fy annual  consumptive  use  of  2,800,000  acre- 
feet  in  Arizona,  4,400,00  acre-feet  in  Cali- 
fornia and  300,000  acre-feet  in  Nevada,  re- 
spectively, the  Secretary  shall  make  such  im- 
ported water  available  to  the  holders  of  con- 
tracts with  the  United  States  for  the  storage 
and  delivery  of  main  stream  water  in  those 
States  at  the  same  cost,  and  on  the  same 
terms,  as  would  be  applicable  if  main 
stream  water  were  available  for  release  in  the 
quantities  required  to  supply  such  consump- 
tive use. 

2.  Authorization  for  construction  of  the 
centraL  Arizona  project,  with  a  diversion  ca- 
pacity of  1.2  million  acre-feet  annually 
as  planned,  subject  to  the  following  condi- 
tion. 

3.  ITie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ad- 
minister article  11(B)(3)  of  the  Supreme 
Coiirt's  decree  (which  relates  to  the  Insuffi- 
ciency of  water  to  supply  7.5  million  acre-feet 
in  oonsiunptive  use),  as  follows:  diversions 
for  the  central  Arizona  project  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  extent  necessary  to  assure  the 
availability  of  water  to  satisfy  4.4  million 
acre-feet  of  cons\imptive  mb&  in  California, 
plus  the  satisfaction  of  present  perfected 
right  in  Arizona  and  Nevada  and  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Government's  contracts  with 
water  users  in  those  two  States  made  before 
passage  of  the  Act,  until  the  President  pro- 
claims^ that  works  have  been  completed  and 
are  In*  cq>eration,  which  are  (1)  capable  of 
continuously  delivering  water  in  aggregate 
annual  quantities  of  not  less  than  2.5  mil- 
lion acre-feet  into  the  main  stream  below 
Lee  Perry,  (11)  from  sources  outside  the  nat- 
lU'al  drainage  area  of  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem which  are  adequate,  in  the  President's 
Judgment,  to  permanently  supply  such 
quantities,  (ill)  without  adverse  effect  upon 
the  satisfaction  of  the  foreseeable  water  re- 
quirements of  the  States  from  which  such 
water  is  imported  into  the  Colorado. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFOtMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Januctry  4, 1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  start 
a  new  year  and  a  new  session  of  Con- 
gress we  again  face  the  happy  prospect 
of  an  economically  favorable  climate. 
In  spite  of  the  unhappy  burdens  of  pock- 
ets of  poverty  and  of  high  unemploy- 
ment the  overall  level  of  our  economic 
activity  is  expected  to  be  increased  by 
about  5  percent  in  1965.  There  are  those 
who  see  as  the  greatest  threat  to  this 
bright  picture  the  possibility  of  in- 
flation. I  do  not  agree.  My  own 
view  is  that  the  greatest  threat  to 
our  domestic  economic  well-being  is 
the  burden  we  bear  in  the  international 
market  from  the  reserve  status  of  the 
dollar  as  the  exchange  base  for  world 
trade.  Now  I  grant  you  it  may  be  a  fine 
and  prestigious  thing  that  the  currency 
of  our  country  is  thought  so  highly  of — 
that  it  be  used  as  the  basis  for  an  inter- 
national currency  system.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  suggest  we  look  critically  at 
the  increasingly  burdensome  cost  of  this 
dubious  honor. 

I  suggest  that  the  very  fact  that  our 
dollar  is  so  involved  in  international 
credit  and  balance  of  payments  means 
we  are  restricted  in  our  choice  of  actions 
on  interest  rates,  reserTes,  and  discounts 
at  home.  Also,  our  domestic  economy  is 
highly  exposed  to  critical  conditions  in 
world  trade.  Actions  completely  outside 
the  realm  of  our  control  seriously  im- 
pinge upon  our  domestic  decisions.  In 
a  sense,  we  lose  a  portion  of  our  sovereign 
will  to  act  in  our  internal  best  interest 
because  we  are  so  deeply  involved  in 
external  finance. 

What  is  the  alternative?  you  may  ask. 
There  are  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
the  U.S.  position  relative  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  should  be,  much 
more  aggressively  and  actively  pointed 
toward  the  creation  of  some  interna- 
tional credit-  machinery  in  the  IMF, 
such  system  to  be  supported  on  at  least 
a  pro  rata  basis  by  the  gold  and  local 
currencies  of  all  the  nations  in  the  IMP. 
We  cannot  expect  a  sudden  or  dramatic 
release  nor  can  we  foresee  sudden,  rev- 
olutionary acceptance  of  such  a  change ; 
but  there  should  be  intelligent,  step-by- 
step  moves  already  in  action  to  remove 
from  the  shoulders  of  Britain  and 
America  the  burden  now  carried  by  the 
pound  sterling  and  by  the  dollar.  The 
help  we  have  already  had  to  request  in 
the  iimumerable  "swap"  arrangements 
is  a  "back  door"  method  to  spread  this 
load.  It  is  dangerous  in  that  it  relies 
upon  the  chances  of  cooperation  in  the 
stress  of  the  crisis.  Let  us  face  both 
reality  and  the  future  and  call  for  imme- 
diate action  toward  the  creation  of  in- 
ternational machinery  for  international 
financial  matters  and  safeguard  our  do- 
mestic decisionmaking  in  domestic  eco- 
nomic policy. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CAIXrOBinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  cer- 
tainly is  refreshing  to  see  a  newspaper 
like  the  Herald  Tribune  of  New  York 
City  publish  an  article  on  television  pro- 
graming such  as  they  did  in  their  issue 
of  December  20.  1964.  If  more  recogni- 
tion were  given  to  such  presentations 
of  documentary  and  special  programs, 
the  public  probably  would  not  be  bur- 
dened  with  such  a  film  as  was  presented 
by  another  network  under  the  title  "Carol 
for  Another  Christmas."  It  appeared 
that  the  purpose  of  this  film  was  to  write 
a  new  religion. 

The  article  from  the  Herald  Tribune 
on  the  exceptional  documentary  and  spe- 
cial programs  of  NBC  follows: 

Carol  for  Another  Christmas 

In  a  medium  ordlnarUy  not  devoted  to 
higher  aspiration  than  tickling  the  moment's 
fancy  of  m^ultlmUlions  by  "giving  'em  what 
they  want,"  It's  unvisual  to  come  across  a 
television  program  of  durable  appeal  and 
of  such  superior  quaUty  that  It  can  bear  re- 
broadcast  many  times  without  diminution 
of  interest  and  delight. 

Not  one  but  two  such  programs  are  being 
telecast  today  and  tomorrow  in  Yuletide 
celebration. 

At  4  p.m.  this  afternoon,  Glan  Carlo  Me- 
notti's  luminous  Christmas  miracle  play,  the 
hour-long  colorcast,  "Amahl  and  the  Night 
Visitors,"  will  for  the  15th  television  time 
obey  the  injunction  of  the  Psalms:  "Make  a 
joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord,  all  ye  lands." 

Commissioned  by  the  NBC  Opera  Co., 
"Amahl"  made  its  debut  on  Christmas  Eve 
1951  in  a  production  by  the  late  Samuel  Chot- 
zlnoEF,  the  opera  company's  top  executive, 
who  doubled  in  brass  as  a  charming  writer 
of  musical  and  youthfvil  memoirs. 

Since  its  premiere,  when  it  was  lauded  by 
critic  and  general  viewer  alike  as  a  most 
felicitous  musical  variation  on  the  N8ti\lty 
theme,  the  opera  of  the  poor  crippled  boy  who 
offers  his  crutch  as  a  gift  to  the  "Child  about 
to  be  born"  has  been  NBC-TV's  annual 
Christmas  card  to  America.  Off  screen,  little 
opera  companies,  churches  and  schools  have 
performed  the  work  hundreds  of  times  all 
over  the  world. 

The  other  holiday  special,  "The  Coming  of 
Christ,"  will  be  telecast  at  8:30  pjn.  tomor- 
row. It  Is  a  reverent  and  stirring  recotmting 
of  the  early  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus,  told 
mainly  in  the  words  of  the  Bible  and  glori- 
oxisly  illustrated  in  color  by  paintings  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  and  by  Holy 
Land  film. 

This  program,  too.  Is  an  NBC-TV  presenta- 
tion. Produced  and  directed  by  Donald  B. 
Hyatt,  written  by  Richard  Hanser,  narrated 
by  Alexander  Scourby  and  the  music  com- 
posed and  conducted  by  Robert  Russell  Ben- 
nett, the  half-hotir  film  will  have  Its  third 
repeat  tomorrow.  A  recent  screening  rein- 
forced a  memory  of  the  program  as  both 
beautiful   and   powerful. 

Two  superb  programs  such  as  these  out- 
standing examples  of  television's  Hall  of 
Fame  entries  are  not  the  total  of  NBC  pro- 
grams of  lasting  achievement.  Still  another 
rebroadcast  classic  la  writer-producer  Lou 
Hazam's    "Way   of   the   Cross."    the   solemn 


pageant  of  the  Crucifixion  shown  the  past 
five  Easter  Sundays. 

Since  masterpieces  are  seldom  ad  libbed  on 
the  wing,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  NBC 
does  not,  any  more  than  the  other  networks, 
have  an  undevlatlng  policy  of  producing  pro- 
grams of  permanent  value  (Just  look  at  the 
full  schedule) .  But  it  does  create  a  climate, 
apparently  more  salubrious  than  its  rivals,  in 
which  they  can  come  Into  being. 

Its  record,  which  can't  be  touched  by  the 
competition,  began  with  "Amahl"  13  years 
ago. 

A  year  later  it  bxirgeoned  into  the  magnifi- 
cent, 26-part,  Richard  Rodgers-scored  "Vic- 
tory at  Sea,"  today  still  the  best  TV  docu- 
mentary series  ever  made.  The  unit,  started 
by  the  late  Henry  Salomon,  who  conceived, 
produced  and  coauthored  the  series.  Is  now 
being  carried  on  by  the  "Project  20"  group 
he.ided  by  Messrs.  Hyatt  and  Hanser,  who 
were  Mr.  Salomon's  associate  producer  and 
coauthor,  respectively.  "Victory,"  by  the  way, 
was  created  imder  the  aegis  of  Robert  W. 
Sarnoflf,  now  NBC  chairman  of  the  board,  but 
then  head  of  the  Film  Division. 

A  90-minute  version  has  been  telecast 
twice  on  the  network. 

In  addition  to  these  four  richly  realized 
and  often  repeated  efforts,  Mr.  Hazam's  other 
outstanding  but  less  exposed  work  (only  two 
broadcasts  each)  must  be  noted:  "Vincent 
Van  Gogh:  A  Self  Portrait,"  "The  River  Nile," 
"Japan:  East  Is  West,"  "US.  No.  1:  American 
Profile,"  and  "Shakespeare:  Soxzl  of  an  Age." 
Mr.  Hazam  is  a  TV  creative  gusher. 

It  may  not  be  Immediately  obvious  to  an 
appreciative  viewer,  but  these  programs  have 
to  be  paid  for.  AU  the  Hazam  shows  Just 
mentioned,  it's  good  to  rejiort,  were  spon- 
sored, both  originals  and  repeats.  However, 
his  "Way  of  the  Cross,"  which  had  a  sponsor 
In  first  showing,  was  carried  sustaining 
through  foiu"  rebroadcasts.  "Amahl"  was 
sponsored  through  1959,  but  four  subsequent 
revivals.  Including  the  cost  of  a  new  produc- 
tion last  year,  have  been  on  NBC's  tab.  And 
although  the  two  hour-and-a-half  dories 
scrimshawed  from  the  "Victory  at  Sea"  dread- 
n  LUght  had  commercials,  the  original  26 
half  hours  were  telecast  without  sponsor. 

In  other  words,  NBC,  by  footing  the  bills 
itself,  has  been  putting  Its  money  where  Its 
convictions  are,  adding  corporate  guts  to  the 
corporate  enlightenment  of  granting  produc- 
ers creative  freedom. 

Now  that's  a  pretty.  If  sticky,  picture,  and 
tlie  only  trouble  with  It  Is  that  it's  not  the 
whole  story  of  "Victory  at  Sea."  The  truth  is 
that  a  btisiness  could  go  broke  backing  qual- 
ity without  return.  And  the  whole  truth 
about  "Victory"  has  an  unexpected  ending 
that  should  hearten  shy  do-gooders  and  those 
broadcasters  who  say  they'd  like  to  air  worth- 
while programs  but  can't  afford  not  to  make  a 
buck. 

"Victory  at  Sea"  is  not  a  case  of  a  worthy 
destitute  that  copped  16  major  awards,  in- 
cluding the  Peabody.  but  never  earned  a 
copper.  On  the  contrary,  this  pioneer  block- 
buster of  a  documentary,  produced  with  hope 
f  r  no  quick -cash  gain  but  for  prestige  and 
Irng-range  potential,  has  become  one  of 
NBC's  enduring  and  profitable  television 
properties. 

After  its  prize-winning  run  on  the  net- 
w  irk,  "Victory"  went  Into  syndication. 

As  of  this  month,  the  series  has  been  sold 
to  186  domestic  and  40  overseas  markets, 
with  many  ordering  repeats.  For  Instance, 
the  90-mlnute  edition  was  network-shown  In 
Japan  in  1961.  The  26-week  masterwork  fol- 
lowed in  1962,  and  this  year  two  local  Japa- 
nese stations  bought  the  full  series  again. 
Other  countries  telecasting  the  documentary: 
Canada,  England,  Australia,  Mexico,  Cuba, 
Belgium  and  Finland. 

A  2-hour  version  has  played  the  motion- 
picture  theater  circuit.  There  were  three 
LP  recordings  of  the  orchestral  score  and  a 
book  version. 


To  date,  NBC  admits,  the  series  has  earned 
a  return  equal  to  double  Iti  original  produc- 
tion cost.  The  revenue  from  a  popular  rec- 
ord, "No  Other  Love,"  adapted  from  the 
Rodgers  score,  alone  more  than  repaid 
NBC's  Investment. 

According  to  George  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  vice 
president  of  NBC  Enterprises,  sales  contract- 
ed this  year  for  syndicated  showings  In  1965 
(20th  anniversary  of  victory  over  Japan) 
asstire  the  network  of  a  financial  gain  equal 
to  the  entire  production  cost  of  the  series — 
13  years  after  its  premiere. 

There's  a  moral  here  somewhere.  Like: 
A  Fast  Buck  Is  Not  the  Only  Buck  In  TV. 
Or:  Virtue  Is  Rewarded.  Or:  Television  Need 
Not  Stoop  to  Conquer.  Or  (NBC  hopes) :  It 
Should  Happen  to  "Amahl  and  the  Night 
Visitors"  and  "The  Coming  of  Christ." 

A  moral  reminds  us  of  Dickens'  "A  Chirst- 
mas  Carol,"  which  brings  us  back  to  the  sea- 
son to  be  jolly.  It's  not  likely  that  NBC, 
at  this  late  hour,  will  find  in  its  stocking  a 
pair  of  sponsors  for  today's  and  tomorrow's 
deeply  moving  entertalrmient  classics.  They 
win  just  have  to  remain  NBC's  gifts  to  tis 
viewers. 


Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Robert  T. 
Murphy,  Vice  Chairman,  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  at  Special  Observance  Com- 
memorating Fifth  Anniversary  of  In- 
auguration of  Jet  Service  at  Houston, 
Tex.,  December  4, 1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  a  fine  speech  by 
the  Honorable  Robert  T.  Murphy,  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  inauguration  of  jet  service  at 
Houston,  Tex.,  on  December  4,  1964.  All 
of  the  top  airlines  were  represented  by 
their  highest  officials.  The  occasion  was 
an  outstanding  one  for  all  of  Houston 
and  south  Texas.  Aviation  has  played  a 
great  part  throughout  the  United  States 
in  the  field  of  transportation  and  has 
been  most  helpful  to  Houston  and  all  of 
Texas. 

The  speech  follows : 

I  deem  it  a  special  privilege  to  participate, 
at  the  Invitation  of  Claud  B.  Barrett,  presi- 
dent of  your  vigorous  chamber  of  commerce, 
in  this  special  trlduum  of  aviation  thanks- 
giving. My  response  to  your  Invitation  was 
quickened  by  the  antlclpxatlon  that,  at  long 
last.  I  could  have  the  opportunity  to  visit 
the  city  named  for  one  of  my  longtime  heroes 
of  American  history,  Sam  Houston,  a  man 
of  vision,  of  great  dreams  and  of  heroic  ac- 
complishments. We  meet  In  a  place,  so  I  am 
told,  not  far  removed  from  the  original  loca- 
tion of  the  rude  structure  which  served  as 
the  first  capltol  building  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas  and  where,  as  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, Sam  Houston  established,  with  a  firm 
but  able  hand  under  trying  and  adverse 
circumstances,  the  solid  foundation  of  a 
frontier  nation  and  future  State.  I  note 
with  particular  interest  that  the  Houston 
Chamber  of  Conunerce  was  chartered  by  the 
Republic  of  Texas  in  1840.  There  is  every 
evidence  from  what  I  have  seen  of  your  In- 


dxistrial  program — ^including  your  new  facil- 
ities for  the  probing  of  outer  space — ^that 
the  same  tradition  of  drive  and  enthusiasm 
persists  here  in  the  city  of  Sam  Houston 
that  moved  your  forebears  to  impressive 
achievements  more  than  a  century  ago.  If 
"what  is  past  is  prologue,"  then  we  can  say 
with  the  assurance  of  histc«7  that  the  true 
destiny  of  the  city  of  Houston  Is  stlU  In  the 
making  and  that  even  greater  vistas  lie 
ahead. 

As  I  understand  the  nature  of  our  con- 
vocation, these  few  days  have  been  set  aside 
as  a  time  of  special  observance  of  the  out- 
standing record  of  perfcKTnance  on  the  pert 
of  those  airlines  which  serve  yotir  city.  It 
is  a  time  for  gathering  laurels  for  the  fur- 
rowed and  wrinkled  brows  of  the  airline 
operators  and  for  the  pronouncement  erf  a 
benediction  on  them  as  a  token  of  Houston's 
appreciation  of  what  they  have  done  for  the 
community  during  the  past  5  years.  You 
are  to  be  complimented  for  initiating  this 
gracious  and  wholesome  observance.  Too 
infrequently,  In  the  accelerated  and  some- 
times mad  i>ace  of  present-day  life,  do  we 
paiise  for  the  recitation  of  blessings  and  the 
expression  of  compll^nts  and  appreciation 
to  others  who  make  our  lives  more  bearable 
and,  in  many  respects,  more  fulsome. 

Perhaps,  from  this  type  of  observance,  all 
of  us  affiliated  with  the  aviation  industry  In 
one  way  or  another,  will  derive  a  renewed  and 
refreshed  sense  of  dedication  to  the  ultimate 
objective  which  should  motivate  our  con- 
certed actions — ^namely.  Improved  public 
service  in  the  national  Interest. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  In  this, 
my  first  visit  to  Houston,  the  great  personal 
satisfaction  which  I  derive  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year  in  reviewing  with  one  of  your 
distinguished  senior  Members  of  Congress, 
Albert  Thomas,  the  annual  record  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  as  It  affects  our 
fiscal  needs  for  efficiently  coping  with 
the  multitudinous  problems  of  the  aviation 
Industry.  His  constructive  criticisms,  strong 
assistance  and  prudent  budgetary  contrcd 
have  proven  him  to  be  one  of  aviation's,  and 
the  taxpayer's  best  friends  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that  behind  the  saga 
of  achievement  on  the  part  of  ovir  air  car- 
riers which  nov  provide  more  than  100 
flights  a  day  to  and  out  of  your  air- 
port here,  there  lies  the  significant  contribu- 
tion of  our  aircraft  manufacturing  Industry, 
both  engine  and  airframe,  that  gave  us  the 
instrument  that  has  made  all  of  this  possible. 

Their  product  has  been  of  such  proven  ex- 
cellence as  to  warrant  its  use  xinder  the  flags 
of  all  the  free  world  over  air  routes  in  every 
corner  of  the  globe.  I  think  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  prosperity  of  oxir  general  economy 
resulting  from  the  sale  and  distribution  of  Jet 
aircraft,  both  domestically  and  in  our  foreign 
trade,  deserves  special  mention  and  com- 
mendation on  an  occasion  of  this  character 
and  I  am  certain  that  all  of  oiu:  airline  opera- 
tors would  concur.  The  manufactxu-ers' 
search  for  an  even  better  product  still  con- 
tinues, as  I  have  noted  from  my  own  visits 
during  the  past  2  years  to  some  of  their 
principal  plants  on  the  west  coast.  All  of 
this  is  In  accord  with  the  constant  evolution 
in  our  free  enterprise  system  which  has 
brought  so  many  of  the  material  benefits  to 
mankind  in  our  lifetime. 

However,  it  was  the  airlines  of  the  United 
States,  many  of  whose  distinguished  leaders 
are  with  us  here  today,  who  were  the  essen- 
tial partners  with  the  manufacturers  in  mak- 
ing  the  Jet  age  a  reality  and  in  harnessing  the 
machine  for  peaceful  civilian  progress.  They 
perceived  the  great  public  advantages  ac- 
cruing from  the  civilian  adaptation  of  the  Jet 
aircraft — advantages  which  iniire  to  oxir 
benefit  in  both  the  international  and  do- 
mestic spheres.  They  made  the  bold  decisions 
requiring  a  $3V^  billion  investment  to  transi- 
tion  from   piston   to   turbopowered   equip- 
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ment  In  tbe  face  of  rather  critical  financial 
burdens  at  a  time  when  the  airline  Industry, 
as  a  class,  was  far  from  the  position  of  eco- 
n(»nlc  strength  that  It  enjoys  today. 

The  6  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  Jet  age  was  Introduced  In  Houston  with 
the  departure  of  a  New  Tork-bound  Delta 
DC-8  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  those  cour- 
ageous decisions  verified  In  every  respect. 
We  are  now  well  past  the  Jet  phase-In  stage 
In  the  air  carrier  Industry. 

The  doubts,  the  fears,  the  anxieties  which 
attended  that  transition  period  are  now. 
gratefully,  behind  us.  Crews  have  been 
trained,  special  maintenance  and  overhaul 
techniques  established  and  improved,  and 
the  special  items  of  nonrecurring  Integra- 
tion costs  have  been  absorbed. 

Management  Ingenuity  has  built  around 
the  Jets  improved  techniques  reflected  In 
their  operations,  including  reservation  and 
baggage  handling  practices,  terminal  facili- 
ties, etc.,  and  the  introduction  of  reduced 
fares  helping  to  expand  the  air  travel  mar- 
ket. Now — and  only  now — are  we  experienc- 
ing the  full  efTect  of  the  decreased  operating 
costs  of  the  Jet  aircraft — unit  costs  which 
are  much  more  favorable  than  anticipated 
by  even  the  most  optimistic  forecaster.  In 
short,  the  machine  Itself  has  proven  to  be 
the  most  economic  and  flexible. 

The  data  flled  with  the  Board  does  not 
permit  a  quotation  of  a  precise  break-even 
load  factor  for  the  Jet.  However,  the  con- 
sistency with  which  domestic  trunkline  and 
international  UJS.  flag  carrier  break-even 
load  factors  have  been  dropping  since  the 
introduction  of  Jet  aircrafe  demonstrates 
the  great  economies  in  unit  operating  costs 
effected  by  the  new  turbo-powered  fleets. 
The  most  recent  Industry  figures  show  do- 
Introductlon  of  Jet  aircraft  demonstrates 
mestic  trunkline  break-even  load  factors  hov- 
ering around  50  percent  and  the  international 
and  territorial  break-even  load  factor  In 
the  lower  1940's.  The  excellent  profit  pic- 
ture developing  over  the  last  year  and  a  half 
is  a  direct  result  of  this  most  favorable  trend. 
To  pursue  cost  trends  a  bit  further,  these 
greater  efficiencies  reflect  such  items,  for 
example,  as  overhaul  times  on  the  Jet  en- 
gines. Some  operations  are  now  up  to  6,000 
hovu«  as  compared  with  3,000  hours  or  less  on 
reciprocating  engines  with  the  tiirboprop 
overhaul  times  ranging  midway  between 
these  figures. 

Carrier  reports  flled  with  the  Board  also 
indicate  a  tremendous  improvement  in  daily 
Utilization  available  through  the  employ- 
ment of  Jets  as  compared  to  the  pistons, 
ranging  from  9  to  almost  12  hours  average 
dally  utilization.  This  impressive  experience 
of  utility  reflects  the  scheduling  potential  of 
the  higher  speed  aircraft  as  well  as  its 
greater  reliability. 

Thanks  to  the  foresight  of  the  designers, 
the  Jet  permits  easy  replacement  of  black 
boxes  so  that  difficulties  which  could  have 
taken  an  aircraft  off  the  line  for  substantial 
periods  of  time  in  the  past  are  minimized 
through  the  ability  to  quickly  replace  a  par- 
ticular component  and,  thus,  avoid  excessive 
loss  of  time  for  on-ground  repairs. 

Although  the  Initial  investment  in  the  Jets 
is  high  in  comparison  with  their  piston  pre- 
decessors, I  suspect  that  the  total  Invest- 
ment per  unit  produced  would  be  found  to 
be  lower  than  in  the  case  of  piston  aircraft. 
Consequently,  we  happily  find  the  carriers 
in  a  position  with  this  modern  equipment 
to  provide  service  at  a  reduced  cost. 

Obviously,  the  service  available  to  the 
traveling  public  on  the  Jets  is  of  a  greater 
value  than  that  previously  offered  for  sale. 
It  offers  a  nxore  comfortable  and  swift  mode 
of  transportation  and,  hence,  constitutes  a 
more  attractive  sales  product.  In  all  recent 
cases  the  Board  has  specifically  recognized 
the  stimulus  to  traffic  growth  resulting  di- 
rectly from  the  provision  of  service  by  the  Jet 
aircraft.     The  enthusiastic  response  of  the 


public  wherever  Jet  service  bas  been  Initiated 
is  indicative  of  favorable  consumer  reaction 
to  an  Improved  quality  of  service. 

The  upgrading  of  service  to  the  traveling 
public,  coupled  with  substantial  operating 
economies  which  have  restored  financial 
strength  to  our  Nation's  airline  industry  has 
been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  economic 
developments  In  the  last  5  years. 

Recognition  of  the  Ingenuity,  the  diligence 
and  dynamic  efforts  of  the  operators  and  the 
manufact\arers  is  certainly  merited  and  de- 
serving. 

It  would  be  fitting,  at  this  point,  to  briefly 
review  the  chief  concerns  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  at  this  stage  of  the  Jet  age. 
We  are  mindful,  of  course,  that  the  Jet  evolu- 
tion is  still  continuing  in  that  an  estimated 
$1  billion  is  currently  on  order  covering  prin- 
cipally twin-  and  three-engine  Jet  aircraft 
designed  for  short  to  medium-range  opera- 
tion. It  is  my  hope  that  utilization  of  these 
smaller  jets  will  permit  the  extension  of 
turbo-powered  service  to  more  of  the  inter- 
mediate city  airports  in  the  United  States. 
In  any  event,  the  regulatory  actions  of  the 
Board  have  not  Impeded  or  burdened  the 
utilization  of  the  Jets  for  their  widest  public 
advantage  In  accord  with  sound  managerial 
direction.  We  would  like  to  keep  that  record 
going  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  we 
can. 

As  you  know,  with  the  decision  In  the 
Southern  Transcontinental  Service  case  a 
few  years  ago,  the  board  concluded  a  series  of 
major  trunkline  route  cases  so  that  the  basic 
trunkline  system  is  reasonably  well  estab- 
lished. I  need  not  tell  this  audience  that  the 
pattern  of  jet  service  available  here  at 
Houston  was  significantly  and  favorably  af- 
fected by  the  awards  in  that  case,  including 
the  establishment  of  National's  southern 
transcontinental  route  to  California  via 
Ho\iston,  and  the  extension  of  Continental 
Into  the  Houston  gateway.  It  would  appear 
reasonable,  with  certain  exceptions,  that  the 
future  domestic  trunkline  cases  will  be  lim- 
ited to  spot  adjustments  in  the  route  pattern 
as  required  by  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity.  One  exception  is  the  recently  In- 
stituted Pacific  Northwest-Southwest  Serv- 
ice case,  which  will  consider,  among  other 
things,  the  need  for  new  single-carrier  serv- 
ices between  Houston  and  Seattle  and  the 
major  cities  in  between. 

Our  decision  in  the  Southwestern  Area  Lo- 
cal Service  case  of  a  few  years  ago  was  one  of 
the  last  of  the  series  of  the  major  proceed- 
ings to  consider  local  service  issues.  We  are 
continuing  our  use  it  or  lose  it  review  pro- 
gram, in  local  service  cases,  and  in  the 
trunkline  area,  further  route  refinements 
which  our  growing  and  developing  economy 
requires. 

Major  attention  is  being  devoted  to  our 
international  and  territorial  services.  Cases 
involving  the  route  pattern  between  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  and  Alaska,  and  the  entire 
transatlantic  route  structure  to  Europe  and 
beyond  to  Asia  and  Africa,  are  presently 
pjendlng  decision  before  the  board.  And,  as 
you  well  know,  the  United  States-Caribbean- 
South  America  route  structure  is  before  the 
board  presently  awaiting  trial. 

We  have  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
the  question  of  further  delineating  tiie  roles 
of  the  various  classes  of  carriers.  We  have 
recently  approved  blocked-space  services  for 
the  domestic  all-cargo  operators  with  the 
expectation  that  this  action  may  provide  an 
attractively  priced  service  to  volume  ship- 
pers and  also  redound  to  the  financial  benefit 
of  this  important  category  of  certificated  car- 
riers who,  unlike  our  trunks  and  local  service 
carriers,  have  never  received  any  subsidy 
support  for  their  valiant  efforts. 

At  this  very  moment,  also,  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  formal  proceeding  to  carry  out 
the  congressional  mandate  to  define  and  de- 
velop a  role  for  the  supplemental  air  carriers 
and  will  soon  Institute  a  general  review  of 
the  role  to  be  played  by  the  air  taxi  operators 


who  perform  a  most  useful  and  necessary 
function  with  small  aircraft. 

In  the  rate  field,  where  our  fiuictions  are 
perhaps  less  precise  and  specific  as  In  the 
case  of  licensing,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  we  have  attempted  to  give  the  carriers 
an  opportunity  to  test  their  proposals  in  the 
marketplace  which,  in  my  personal  view,  is 
the  ultimate  forum  for  such  determination?. 
We  have  permitted  experimentation  with 
one-class  service,  three-class  service,  variotis 
fares  intended  to  stimulate  specific  traffic 
flows,  and  so  forth.  I  am  "sure  the  carriers, 
recognizing  the  vast  capacity  of  the  Jet  air- 
craft, are  ever  conscious  of  the  proper  price 
to  be  charged  for  their  services  and  its  effect 
upon  traffic  generation. 

In  the  international  arena,  where  our  rate 
powers  are  strictly  limited,  we  can,  I  believe, 
take  credit  at  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
for  the  lowering  of  prices  in  the  large,  at- 
tractive transatlantic  markets.  As  you  know. 
the  power  to  flx  international  fares  Is  vested 
in  a  private  organization  of  the  lntemation:!l 
carriers,  known  as  lATA.  It  Is  an  arrange- 
ment violative  of  otir  antitrust  laws  but  frr 
speclflc  Board  approval  of  that  machinery 
Such  a  system  obviously  calls  for  the  exercise 
of  a  high  degree  of  statesmanship  on  the 
part  of  our  carriers  and  the  other  members 
of  lATA  to  Insure  that  the  tremendous  social 
and  business  processes  served  by  Interna- 
tional transportation  are  not  frustrated  by 
narrow.  Individual  corporate  Interests  to  a 
degree  requiring  any  refocus  on  the  need  to 
change  the  system.  As  a  gateway  city  to 
Central  and  South  America  and  an  Interna- 
tional port  of  continuing,  great  promise  for 
the  future,  Houston,  I  am  sure.  Is  vitally 
concerned  with  all  developments  within 
lATA.  Let  me  assure  you  that,  pursuant  to 
the  responsibility  placed  on  us  by  the  Con- 
gress, we  shall  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  IAT.\ 
and  all  its  works  and  pomps. 

Continuous  efforts  are  devoted.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Department  of  State,  to  nego- 
tiating operating  authority  for  our  U.S. -flag 
carriers  abroad  and  in  coping  with  the  ex- 
tremely intricate  and  difficult  problems  which 
arise  in  maintaining  otu*  International  opera- 
tions in  face  of  Increasing  foreign-flag  car- 
rier activity.  A  very  high  total  of  foreien 
movement,  of  course,  is  made  up  of  US. 
citizens  and  oiir  own  carriers  must  be  in  a 
position  to  provide  them  with  U.S.-flag  serv- 
ices throughout  the  world. 

The  complicated  systems,  the  size,  speed, 
and  operational  envirorunent  of  the  swept- 
wing  Jet  aircraft  have  had  a  substantial  im- 
pact on  our  air  safety  function,  making  it 
necessary  that  our  technical  staff  be  fully 
qualified  with  respect  to  all  facets  of  the 
new  machines.  We  have  met  these  problems 
successfully.  We  have,  moreover,  made  great 
strides  in  facilitating  our  Internal  procedures 
for  investigating  and  determining  the  prob- 
able cause  of  civilian  aircraft  accidents. 
Once  we  know  the  cause  of  an  accident,  .ve 
are  generally  able  to  initiate  prompt  action 
to  prevent  any  recurrence  attributable  t<'  a 
similar  cause.  Thus,  we  are  continually  r- - 
viewing  our  safety  obligations  and  our  per- 
formance with  the  view  to  a  constant  im- 
provement of  the  very  excellent  safety  rec  "d 
of  the  air  carrier  industry. 

This,  then,  is  a  cursory  summary  of  S(_n;c 
of  the  highlights  of  the  special  problo;.is 
confronting  the  Board  at  this  monn.  • 
Through  it  all  we  have  the  support  of  a  pr  - 
perous  and  growing  economy  with  all  ec  •:.- 
omic  indicators  pointing  toward  fair  weati.e r 
ahead. 

An  enthusiastic  outlook  for  the  future  'f 
the  airline  Industry  is  not  unjustified.  ::s 
record  of  achievement  during  the  past  5 
years,  which  we  are  marking  here  today,  be- 
speaks a  continuing  ability  to  surmount  ar.d 
overcome  the  problems  of  the  future. 

With  the  established  efficiency  of  the  jet 
aircraft,  continuing  growth  in  passenger  and 
cargo  movements  and  no  major  reequlpment 
program  on  the  horizon  until  the  forepart 


of  the  1970's  at  the  earliest,  optimism  la  Jus- 
tified. 

The  next  5  years  should  be  an  Impiove- 
ment  upon  the  post  5  years  in  every  respect, 
but  I  shall  leave  the  Job  of  forecasting  to 
much  better  qualified  observers  than  mystif , 
noting,  as  I  do,  that  the  airline  presidents 
who  are  with  us  today,  will  discuss  the  fu- 
ttire  of  commercial  aviation  dvuring  a  forum 
this  afternoon  entitled  "Looking  Ahead — The 
Next  5  Years." 

I  would  like  to  think,  however,  that  Hous- 
ton, grateful  and  pleased  as  it  Is  with  the 
last  5  years,  can  look  forward  to  moving 
ahead  in  even  a  grander  manner  with  the 
continued  support  and  good  will  of  Its  air- 
line carriers.  Your  Intercontinental  alrjxsrt. 
which  I  am  told  will  be  operational  In  1966, 
is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  air- 
ports In  the  world.  You  have  designed  and 
created,  not  only  for  the  next  6  years,  but 
for  the  supersonic  age.  10  years  down  the 
road.  Yoiar  able  and  conscientious  covinsel, 
Cecil  Beasley.  has  furnished  me  with  a  num- 
ber of  large.  Impressive  volumes  containing 
the  development  plan  of  the  Houston  Inter- 
continental Airport  and  the  data  underscor- 
ing it.  I  keenly  anticipate  our  visit  there 
tomorrow,  as  you  have  planned.  But,  from 
my  perusal  of  the  material  furnished  me,  I 
can  only  say  that  while  you  have  entered  the 
jet  age  in  a  big  way.  you  are  certainly  ready 
to  push  forward  lii  the  next  phase  of  air 
transportation  history  In  even  a  bigger  way. 
It  can  be  truly  said  that  you  are  preparing 
to  meet  tomorrow's  needs  today. 

I  would  not  wish  to  conclude  this  disctis- 
slon,  conducted  In  this  atmosphere  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  airlines,  with  anything 
suggestive  of  a  discordant  note.  Today  Is 
the  day  for  hallelujahs  to  ring  from  this 
assembly,  but  I  would  like  to  leave  this 
thought  as  an  appropriate  last  chord  to  our 
chorus  of  praise.  Air  transportation  is  a 
public  service  enterprise.  Air  carriers  are 
expected  to  serve  the  public  needs  of  all 
cities  on  their  certificated  routes  to  the  very 
maximum  degree  of  their  abilities.  What 
has  been  wrought  here  In  Houston  can  be 
done  elsewhere.  Perhaps  we  can  look  for- 
ward, with  air  carrier  coop^eratlon  in  effec- 
tively meeting  all  certificate  responsibilities, 
to  a  repetition  of  this  type  of  special  observ- 
ance, so  thoughtfully  created  by  the  Houston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  many  other  cities 
In  the  United  States,  as  "We  Look  Ahead — 
The  Next  5  Years." 


Martin-Decker  Corp.  Receives  Presidential 
Award 
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Monday.  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Presidential  "E"  award  for  excellence  in 
developing  export  markets  represents 
the  highest  award  the  UJS.  Grovernment 
can  bestow  upon  a  business  firm.  Re- 
cently this  award  was  bestowed  upon 
Martin-Decker  Corp.  of  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  Martin-Decker  has  turned  out 
products  so  superior  that  they  have 
earned  a  truly  phenomenal  share  of  the 
world  market.  The  firm  manufactures 
a  variety  of  devices  used  by  the  oil  drill- 
ing industry  and  others.  President 
Elmer  H.  Decker  of  the  flnn  developed  a 
weight  indicator  which  now  Is  standard 


on  90  percent  of  the  oil  rigs  in  the 
world.  He  also  Invented  the  Telemtrlc 
Driloger,  an  electronic  technique  by 
which  drilling  data  can  be  transmitted 
instantaneously  and  continuously  from 
an  offshore  oil  drilling  rig  floor  to  a 
supervisory  office  many  miles  away. 
President  Decker  and  the  skilled  and 
enthusiastic  employees  of  the  corpora- 
tion have  taken  an  outstanding  prod- 
ucts list  and  covered  not  only  the  U.S. 
market,  but  the  world  market  as  well. 
In  doing  so  they  have  helped  mitigate 
our  balance-of-payments  problem  and, 
bolstered  worldwide  the  U.S.  reputation 
for  superior  products.  They  fully  de- 
serve, the  appreciation  of  their  fellow 
citizens  and  the  congratulations  of  the 
Congress,  as  symbolized  by  the  award 
of  the  Presidential  "E." 

The  award  was  commented  upon  edi- 
torially by  the  Long  Beach  Independent- 
Press-Telegram  newspaper,  as  follows: 
An  "E"  rem  Excellenck 

The  Martin-Decker  Corp.,  3431  Cherry  Ave- 
nue, Tuesday  was  awarded  the  Presideniba 
"E"  for  excellence  in  developing  export  mar- 
kets. It  was  the  first  ever  awarded  in  Long 
Beach. 

Richard  H.  Holton.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs.  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, cited  some  specifics  of  the  exceUence 
In  his  presentation  talk  to  the  corporation's 
perlority  of  mantxfacturers  like  Decker. 

He  said  U.S.  exports  exceeded  Imports  by 
$5  billion  in  1963  and  by  $6  bUllon  this  year 
despite  higher  prices  of  U.S.  exports.  This 
successful  assault  on  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments situation,  he  said.  Is  due  to  the  repu- 
tation for  excellence  and  technological  su- 
periority of  manufatcurers  like  Decker. 

Speakers  used  the  better  mousetrap  anal- 
ogy to  explain  the  fact  that  90  percent 
of  the  world's  oU  rigs  use  a  drUling  Instru- 
ment developed  by  Decker.  Holton  used 
the  firm's  humorous  motto  to  explain  Its 
piu-sult  of  international  business,  a  37-year 
preoccupation  with  Martin -Decker:  "There 
isn't  hardly  anything  that's  got  that  wasn't 
went  out  for." 

Harbor  department  spokesmen  added 
their  "well  done"  at  the  Cherry  Avenue  cere- 
monies, stressing  the  significance  to  local 
port  business  and  our  international  image 
of  Martin-Decker's  export  trade  to  almost 
every  country  of  the  world. 

We  Join  In  the  salute  to  founder  Decker 
and  his  dedicated  organization  for  extraor- 
dinary achievement. 


A  New  Panama  Canal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or  icimixsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  6, 1965,  issue  of  the 
Albert  Lea  Tribune.  The  editorial  is  of 
timely  importance  in  view  of  President 
Johnson's  announcement  of  plans  to  re- 
negotiate the  1903  Panama  Canal  Treaty. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  a  new  canal 
is  needed.  The  present  canal  is  already 
economically  outdated  and  is  duck  soup 
for  Red  agents  to  sabotage.    However. 


the  significance  of  this  editorial  Is  the 
suggestion  that  the  building  of  the  fam^i 
ought  to  be  an  intemation  activity.  I 
think  this  proposal  merits  our  dose  study 
and  approval: 

New  Canal  Nebw  Beoad  Financxno 

President  Johnson  U  reported  to  have 
raised  the  Issue  of  digging  a  new  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  at  this  time  In  order 
to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  a  rumored 
demonstration  being  planned  by  liberHla  In 
Panama.  Back  of  It  all,  of  course,  are  the 
hard-core  Marxists  whose  mission  it  is  to 
embarrass  the  United  States  whenever  and 
wherever  it  Is  possible  to  do  so. 

Threat  of  digging  a  new  canal,  of  course. 
Is  well  calctUated  to  cause  any  Panamanian 
to  have  second  thoughts.  The  Panama  Canal 
provides  employment  and  sales  outlets  for 
a  great  many  local  people — as  weU  aa  some 
pretty  plush  assignments  for  deserving  poli- 
ticians from  the  United  States.  As  noted 
in  an  article  elsewhere  on  this  page  [not 
printed  In  R«»ord)  by  Ram  Cromley,  the 
present  canal  would  be  outmoded  by  one  that 
would  require  only  a  minimum  of  labor.  A 
canal  automated,  as  it  were. 

And  as  Cromley  points  out,  the  present 
canal  Is  obsolete  In  terms  of  larger  craft.  In- 
cluding airplane  carriers.  It  Is  too  cramped 
to  accommodate  all  the  shipping  that  wants 
to  use  It  and  the  trip  through  the  locks  takes 
too  long.  AU  of  these  conditions  could  be 
remedied  in  planning  of  a  new  sea  level 
canal. 

The  President  appears  to  believe  that  the 
bUUons  needed  to  finance  the  new  canal 
would  be  easUy  raised,  especially  if  they  were 
taken  from  docUe  American  taxpayers. 
Which  brings  us  to  the  point  of  the  com- 
mentary. We  suggest  that  the  building  of 
the  canal  ought  to  be  an  Intemation  activ- 
ity— ^planned,  financed,  built,  and  operated 
by  several  nations  acting  In  concert.  Pos- 
sibly even  the  United  Nations. 

Now  the  reason  for  suggesting  this  Is  quite 
simple.  If  the  United  States  makes  agree- 
ments with  a  single  nation — say  Nicaragua 

that  agreement  becomes  an  inviting  politi- 
cal Issue  fcff  any  politician  at  any  futtu-e 
date.  The  treaty  can  be  denovmced — Just  as 
the  present  treaties  and  agreements  with, 
Panama  are  being  denounced — ^without  refer- 
ence to  historical  good  faith. 

Besides,  we  see  no  particular  virtue  in 
using  American  doUara  to  accomplish  a  t^^t 
that  will  net  us  nothing  but  ill  wlU  at  some 
uncertain  future  date.  We  t.hin^  it  would 
be  wise  to  Invite  a  coalition  of  nations  to 
plan  the  canal,  arrange  for  its  financing,  and 
provide  for  its  supervision.. 

And  it  mlgbt  be  necessary  to  make  tome 
Buch  gesture  anyhow.  When  the  United 
States  got  mousetrapped  into  signing  the 
"test  ban  treaty,"  it  arranged  for  its  own 
criticism  If  atomic  energy  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  digging  of  the  canal.  A  committee 
of  nations.  Including  several  nonsignatories. 
woxild  aid  our  diplomats  in  getting  out  of 
this  cul  de  sac. 


Mother  Sends  Chicaf o  Her  Thanks  for 
Christmas  Eve  Help 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11,  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
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to  an  article  which  appeared  in  this 
morning's  Chicago  Tribune  and  which 
relates  the  depth  of  gratitude  that  a  New 
York  mother  has  for  the  wonderful  help 
she  received  from  the  people  of  Chicago 
when  she  found  herself  In  extreme  dis- 
tress while  changing  buses  in  Chicago 
on  Christmas  Eve.  This  letter  of  ap- 
preciation from  Mrs.  Virginia  Hartman, 
of  Bath.  N.Y.,  in  behalf  of  herself  and  her 
two  small  sons,  tells  the  depth  of  kind- 
ness that  the  people  of  Chicago  have  for 
their  fellow  man. 

I  am  including  this  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord today  to  show  that  the  steady  stream 
of  vulgar  stories  preying  upon  Chicago's 
prohibition-eva  past  do  not  reflect  the 
real  spirit  of  Chicago.  It  is  incteed  lam- 
entable that  modern  day  autliors  of  press 
and  magazine  articles  and  those  sadly 
misguided  producers  of  television  shows 
who  see  Chicago  only  as  It  was  during 
prohibition  days,  are  incapable  of  catch- 
ing the  real  dynamics  of  today's  Chicago. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  for  giving  such  prominent 
display  to  Mrs.  Hartman's  letter.  For 
here  Is  the  real  Chicago  of  today,  a  city 
whose  greatest  asset  is  its  people — peo- 
ple deeply  steeped  in  the  tradition  of 
pride,  morality,  civic  virtue,  and  the 
spirit  of  "I  will." 

I  will  leave  to  the  cynics  their  distorted 
descriptions  of  Chicago.  For  my  part, 
and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  2V2  million 
other  Chicagoans,  the  kind  and  tender 
letter  by  Mrs.  Hartman,  based  on  her  own 
personal  experience,  describes  the  real 
Chicago — a  city  of  warmth  and  heart  aAd 
deep  concern  for,  yes,  even  a  stranger  in 
distress  such  as  Mrs.  Hartman  and  her 
two  children  were  on  Christmas  eve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  spirit  that,  as 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  has  repeatedly 
'  stated,  really  represents  the  true  image 
of  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  story  follows: 

Mother  Sends  City  Thanks  roR  Christmas 

Eve  Help 

A  woman  who  was  stranded  with  her  two 
sons  and  in  distress  in  Chicago  the  day  be- 
fore Christinas  has  asked  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une to  "thank  the  people  of  Chicago  who 
displayed  the  true  spirit  of  Christmas  by 
coming  to  the  aid  of  strangers." 

She  is  Mrs.  Virginia  Hartman,  of  Bath, 
N.Y.,  who  became  ill  and  was  stranded  In 
the  Greyhound  bus  terminal  at  Clark  and 
Randolph  Streets  early  December  24  with  her 
sons,  David,  6  and  Peter,  9. 

CANT  riND  WORDS 

"There  are  no  words  in  my  heart  that  can 
say  thanks  to  the  people  of  Chicago  because 
words  haven't  yet  been  able  to  express  the 
inside  of  one's  heart,"  Mrs.  Hartman  wrote 
the  Tribune. 

"Most  of  the  people  who  helped  us  were 
themselves  poor,  working  people  but  they 
shared  what  little  they  had  with  us." 

Mrs.  Hartman  and  her  sons  were  waiting  to 
catch  a  bus  for  Bath  after  arriving  here  from 
Rochester,  Minn.  She  had  sold  the  familjr's 
furniture  to  obtain  money  to  take  David, 
suffering  from  a  serious  brain  ailment,  to  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  where  physicians  had  examined 
the  boy.  When,  however,  Mrs.  Hartman  be- 
came short  of  funds  for  lodging  and  food,  she 
and  the  boys  left  for  home  before  surgeons 
could  operate  on  David. 

SUFFERS   CHOKING   ATTACK 

At  the  terminal,  Mrs.  Hartman  developed 
serious  breathing  difficulties  and  began  chok- 
ing.    A  policeman  smnmoned  firemen,  who 


took  her  to  Henrotin  Hospital.  A  doctor  re- 
stored her  breathing  to  normal,  but  ordered 
her  to  stay  in  Chicago  overnight  before  re- 
turning home  for  a  Christmas  reunion  with 
her  husband,  Philip. 

"I  want  to  thank  Patrolman  Edward  Hold- 
en  who  called  the  fire  department  to  remove 
me  to  the  hospital  and  sent  my  boys  after 
in  a  squad  car.  Also,  the  doctor  who  was  so 
efficient  and  gentle  in  helping  me,"  Mrs. 
Hartman  said. 

"The  story  of  our  incident  appeared  in  the 
Tribune  before  we  left  for  home.  As  a  re- 
sult, wonderful  things  happened  to  \is. 
Strangers  who  had  read  the  story  gave  me 
and  the  boys  money  and  toys.  The  restau- 
rant where  we  ate  refused  to  give  us  a  bill. 

"The  cab  driver  refused  to  charge  me  the 
fare,  saying,  "This  is  the  time  for  giving  and 
please  let  me  give  this.' 

"A  woman  clerk  at  the  bus  terminal  re- 
paired David's  hearing  aid  and  gave  him 
extra  batteries  and  would  not  accept  money. 
The  hostess  on  the  bus  gave  us  pillows." 

BIG    LITTLE    PEOPLE 

"My  heart  goes  out  to  all  of  these  little, 
everyday  people.  They  all  stand  10  feet  tall 
in  my  book.  They  helped  me  and  my  sons 
through  a  few  hours  of  utter  horror  and 
fear." 

Doctors  at  Mayo  Clinic  on  Thursday  in- 
formed Dr.  Irwin  Ginsburg  of  Buffalo  of 
David's  condition  and  recommended  him  to 
Mrs.  Hartman  for  performing  the  surgery  the 
boy  requires  to  save  his  life. 

Dr.  Ginsburg  said  he  will  operate  on  the 
boy  this  week,  she  told  the  Tribune  Mrs. 
Hartman  said  by  telephone  yesterday.  The 
boy's  condition  is  an  aftermath  of  meningitis 
which  he  suffered  as  an  infant. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartman  lost  two  other  sons 
through  the  disease.  Mr.  Hartman  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  work  since  he  suffered  a 
heart  attack  last  summer.  1 


The  Partners  of  Alliance  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem  it 
timely  and  significant  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  a  distinguished  team  from 
my  State  has  arrived  today  in  the  state 
of  Parana,  Brazil,  to  develop  a  partner- 
ship program  between  the  private  sec- 
tors of  the  two  States.  The  team,  headed 
by  Dr.  Paul  L.  Noble,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Business  Administration  at  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, represents  the  Ohio  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  Committee. 

Now  operating  in  22  American  States, 
this  partners  program,  under  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  and  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  serves  to  estab- 
lish contact  between  private  groups  and 
organizations  in  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America.  It  is  fulfilling  a  need  for 
establishing  closer  bonds  between  all  the 
peoples  of  the  American  Republics.  The 
basic  objective  of  the  partners  effort  Is 
to  help  Latin  groups  who  measure  up  to 
the  self-help  principle.  It  seeks  to  Im- 
prove health,  education  and  general  liv- 
ing conditions  by  helping  provide  basic 
items  for  the  completion  of  small  proj- 
ects in  Latin  rural  and  slum  areas. 

Other  members  of  the  Ohio  team  are 


Mr.  Lyim  A.  Brua,  private  housing  ex- 
pert; Mr.  Don  Newkirk,  of  the  Ohio  Hos- 
pltal  Association;  and  Dr.  Mervln  Smith 
agriculturalist  at  Ohio  University.  Also 
accompanying  the  team  is  Mr.  James  H. 
Boren,  director  of  the  partners  of  the 
Alliance  programs  In  Washington,  DC. 
Mr.  Boren  will  be  meeting  with  U.S.  AID 
mission  officials  in  Brazil  and  private  sec- 
tor leaders  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  development  of  specific  activities  in 
regard  to  the  partners  program.  He  will 
be  meeting  with  leaders  In  both  south 
and  northeast  Brazil.  He  Is  also  sched- 
uled to  visit  with  a  number  of  State  Gov. 
ernors  and  leaders  of  local  committees  to 
discuss  the  partners  program. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  Ohio  are 
participating  in  the  partners  of  the  Alii. 
ance  program  with  an  eagerness  to  accept 
the  responsibility  for  a  fruitful  citizens' 
program  in  concert  with  their  counter- 
parts in  Brazil.  I  am  pleased  to  associate 
myself  with  these  timely  and  worthy  ob- 
jectives of  my  constituents. 


Pittsburgh  Quickens  Economic  Stride 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  increasing  attention  this 
Congress  is  expected  to  give  to  the  prob- 
lems of  big  cities,  I  thought  Members  of 
this  House  would  be  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  tremendous  strides  my 
own  city  of  Pittsburgh  has  made  in  deal- 
ing with  air  pollution  and  downtown  de- 
cay. Mr.  David  K.  Willis,  of  the 
nationally  circulated  Christian  Science 
Monitor  has  written  an  excellent  report 
on  the  Pittsburgh  solution  of  such  prob- 
lems. I  include  it  here  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

PITTSBTTRGH  QUICKENS  ECONOMIC  STRIDE 

(Note. — Over  the  past  20  years  Pennsyl- 
vania's second  largest  city  has  dramatically 
solved  two  major  problems:  choking  air  pol- 
lution and  a  decayed  downtown.  Now  Pitts- 
burgh faces  another  crucial  challenge:  over 
the  long  run  it  must  And  Jobs  for  an  in- 
creasing stream  of  citizens  made  Jobless  by 
technical  advances  in  heavy  Indxistry.  How 
well  the  Steel  City  copes  with  this  problem 
will  determine  the  shape  of  its  future.) 
(By  David  K.  WiUis) 

Pittsburgh. — Standing  where  two  ri.ers 
form  a  third,  halfway  between  New  York 
and  Chicago,  Pittsburgh  today  sparkles  like 
a  great  ship  with  a  new  coat  of  paint.  The 
city  looks  transformed. 

For  years,  the  city  was  more  like  a  dirty 
old  tramp  steamer,  half  hidden  by  the  smoke 
belching  from  the  staclcs  of  iron  and  steel 
works. 

Now,  Pittsburgh  Is  a  refurbished  ocenn- 
liner,  gleaming  from  stem  to  stern  with 
bright  fittings,  decks  htimmlng  with  ac- 
tivity. 

But  no  reconversion,  naval  or  otherwise, 
would  be  complete  without  a  hard  look  at 
the  engineroom — and  it  is  down  In  Pitts- 


o'lrghs  enginero<jm  that  the  new  story  of 
•.ne  city  lies. 

From  the  bridge — the  depths  of  big 
leather  chairs  on  the  deep,  red  carpets  of 
tlie  Duquesne  Club  where  the  city's  leaders 
guther,  the  beflagged  office  of  Mayor  Joseph 
M  Burr,  the  ofBce  suites  of  corporation  ex- 
est'-utives  high  in  their  aluminum  and  glass 
towers  downtown,  the  academic  halls  in 
subiuban  Oakland — word  is  going  out: 

Pittsburgh's  economic  boilers  must  be 
iv  ked  up  with  tough  new  slabs  of  industry, 
or  the  city  is  headed  for  trouble.  Many 
.T  city  faces  the  same  problem:  finding  new 
industry  to  employ  its  residents. 

.■\  concerted  drive  has  begim  here  to  bring 
in  the  industry.  The  men  involved  are  opti- 
mi.>tic.  Some  new  industry  has  already  ar- 
rived. 

But  in  a  dozen  interviews  ranging  from 
c.ib  drivers  to  the  president  of  United  States 
S'.cel  Corp.,  this  correspondent  found  few 
people  who  did  not.  at  some  point  in  the 
conversation,  strike  a  somber  note — who 
wc:e  not  aware  that  the  voyage  ahead  could 
be  a  rough  one. 

PRIVATE-INTEREST    PARTNERSHIP 

.-^uU,  the  dominant  mood  was  one  of  liope. 

.\s  one  leader  put  it:  "What  we've  done  to 
sctub  the  city's  face  we  can  do  to  spark  its 
eci'uomy." 

Essentially,  the  scrubbing  was  done  by  a 
p,.rtncrship  between  private  interests — sym- 
boUzed  by  banker  Richard  King  Mellon — 
and  City  Hall. 

The  same  partnership  now  is  at  work  in 
T!.-  engine  room.  Their  shirt  sleeves  are  up 
;tnd  their  heads  are  down. 

Bixck  in  1946,  Pittsburgh  was  fighting  for 
its  life.  Its  air  was  so  black  with  soot  that 
sircet  lights  still  burned  at  11  a.m. 

Ii  was  the  city  of  the  blue  shirt — business- 
men found  white  ones  became  soiled  in  a 
few  hours.  "You  could  literally  feel  the  soot 
raining  down  on  your  face,"  long-time  resi- 
dents tell  you. 

But  then  Mayor  David  L.  Lawrence,  with 
the  cooperation  of  private  interests,  clamped 
asr-pollution  controls  on  the  iron  and  steel 
?'.  ,rks  and  set  about  persuading  homeowners 
to  .=top  burning  soft  coal  in  their  furnaces. 

It  worked.    Clean  atr  came  to  Pittsburgh. 

Then,  in  the  early  1950's,  new  building 
beft'.n  downtown  at  the  tip  of  the  Golden 
Tri.uigle,  where  the  AUegheny  and  Monon- 
g.^.hela  Rivers  converge  to  form  the  broad 
Ohio. 

Tlius  far  55  glistening  buildings  have  been 
built  in  the  Triangle.  Most  are  oflSce  build- 
ings One-quarter  of  the  old  ones  have  been 
tern  down  to  make  room  for  the  new.  And 
much  construction  is  still  going  on. 

"Right  now.  some  $450  million  is  com- 
:: v'tpd  for  new  projects  nl'  over  town."  says 
R  'bert  B.  Pease,  who,  as  executive  director 
0'.  the  Pittsburgh  Urban  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority, is  one  of  the  architects  of  tlie  Pitts- 
btireh  renaissance. 

'new  INDUSTRIES  NEEDED 

Now  that  the  city  has  its  clean  air  and 
c;;../'Iing  office  buildings,  its  big  problem  is 
••inding  new  industries  that  can  support  pay- 
r'>i:.>  In  particular,  Pittsburgli  is  actively 
competing  with  other  cities  to  attract  re- 
se.trcli  and  development  laboratories  of  all 
kinds. 

Pittsburgh's  heavy  industries — espeAlIy 
stetl — historically  have  been  its  econSmic 
bellwether.  But  over  the  past  few  years  they 
L.:-e  been  employing  fewer  and  fewer  men. 
Tii'nnical  improvements  have  made  it  pos- 
^•o'.c  to  produce  much  more  steel,  for  ex- 
•  niplc.  with  far  fewer  workers. 

One  of  the  most  important  community 
>.  ders  working  to  attract  new  industry  is 
a  .^cif-assured  former  Bostonian  named  Rob- 
ert H.  Ryan.  His  name  crops  up  again  and 
i'ann  wherever  top  people  gather  in  the 
•'^•eei  city. 

Mr.  Ryan  is  president  of  a  grotip  which 
symbolizes  the  cooperation  between  public 
av.cl  private  sectors — the  Regional  Industrial 


Development  Corp.  of  southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania.  It  seeks  to  improve  the  economies 
of  Pittsburgh  and  nearby  communities. 

A  nonprofit  enterprise.  It  has  on  its  board 
the  leading  industrialists  in  tlie  city,  as  well 
as  Mayor  Barr.  It  draws  on  the  academic 
community  through  a  scientific  and  research 
advisory  group. 

The  development  corporation  covers  nine 
counties  an  an  area  of  some  6,000  square 
miles  where  3  million  people  live. 

In  his  office  the  other  day,  Mr.  Ryan  picked 
up  a  black  marker  pencil  and  drew  a  triangle 
on  a  large  piece  of  artists'  paper. 

"Our  economy  is  like  this  triangle,"  he  said 
crisply.  "Here" — he  shaded  in  an  area  at  the 
bottom — "is  the  heavy  base:  coal,  steel,  rail- 
roads. It's  the  classic  19th-century  struc- 
ture." 

CORPORATE  CENTERS  ABOUND 

"Here" — the  black  pencil  drew  a  line  paral- 
lel with  the  base,  then  sketched  in  a  series 
of  boxes  hanging  from  it — "we  have  what 
looks  like  Christmas  ornaments,  but  which 
are  meant  to  represent  corporate  head- 
quarters. 

"We  have  more  here  than  any  other  city 
outside  New  York  and  Chicago — Gulf  Oil. 
Alcoa,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass,  Heinz  Poods, 
Westinghouse,  and  so  on." 

He  paused,  and  held  up  the  marker  pencil 
dramatically. 

"In  the  center  of  the  triangle" — he  Jabbed 
at  it — "is  a  gaping  hole.  A  traditional  hole, 
you  might  say.  It  is  a  lack  of  three  things: 
of  diversity,  of  small  manufacttuers  in  many 
fields,  of  service  industries." 

He  strode  back  to  his  desk.  "What  we  are 
trying  to  do  now  is  to  fill  the  hole.  We  want 
many  more  small,  growth  Industries.  We're 
going  at  it,  but  it's  a  long,  hard  Job." 

The  development  corporation  has  set  up  a 
$10  million  development  fund  to  help.  Since 
it  began  in  the  fall  of  1962,  it  has  committed 
more  than  $4.5  million  in  loans. 

Currently  it  has  helped  or  is  helping  such 
varied  activities  as  powered  metallurgy,  elec- 
tronics, hospital  supplies,  metal  fabrication, 
machineshops,  sportswear,  plastics,  scientific 
instrumentation,  printing  and  packaging, 
lasers,  chemicals,  and  trucking. 

The  development  corporation  has  set  up  an 
indtistrial  park;  the  first  industry  is  already 
operating  in  it. 

EMPUJYMENT  PICTURE  SKETCHED 

On  the  surface,  the  city's  economy  looks 
healthy.  Mayor  Barr  has  Just  brought  down 
his  latest  budget,  a  $65  million  document 
which  raised  no  new  taxes  and  actually 
lowered  a  mercantile  wholesale  tax. 

Three  years  ago.  unemployment  was  13  per- 
cent. Today  it  is  below  the  national  aver- 
age at  about  3.7  p>ercent.  But  the  total  work 
force  has  been  shrinking  as  well. 

The  city — population  about  800.000 — is  los- 
ing people  each  year,  particularly  in  the  20 
to  29  age  group.  Prof.  Edward  M.  Hoover,  an 
economist  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
says  that  12,000  more  people  left  than  arrived 
eacli  year  during  the  1950's,  and  that  the  rate 
lias  been  "much  higher"  so  far  in  the  1960's. 

One  way  to  stem  the  tide,  Mr.  Ryan  be- 
lieves, is  to  exploit  not  Just  the  city's  natural 
resources  and  plants  and  equipment,  but  its 
htmian  resources  as  well. 

Specifically,  he  and  many  others  want  to 
see  Pittsburgh  become  a  major  research  and 
development  center. 

After  all,  they  say,  tlie  city  has  a  tradition 
of  research  excellence.  The  main  labora- 
tories of  the  Nation's  big  steel  companies 
are  here. 

Today  some  150  research  laboratories  are 
working  in  the  nine-county  Greater  Pitts- 
burgh area,  with  7,600  professional  scien- 
tists and  engineers  helped  by  6,500  assistants 
and  technicians. 

Research  is  Pittsburgh's  third  leading  In- 
dustry, behind  primary  metals  and  electrical 
machinery. 

But    Mr.    Ryan's   dream    is    of    a    complex 


like  the  Route  128-Mrr-Harvard  setup  in 
the  Boston  area.  "How  did  Route  128  de- 
velop?" he  asks. 

"It  had  three  tfiings:  scientists  who  were 
also  entrepreneurs;  new  technology;  money, 
Pittsburgh  must  have  all  three." 

RESEARCH  COMPLEX  PLANNS) 

Plans  to  make  Pittsburgh  a  national  center 
of  research  also  are  going  forward  In  the 
city's  cultural  hub,  the  Oakland  section. 
Here  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  Mellon  In- 
stitute form  a  nucleus  around  which  city 
leaders  hope  to  attract  research  industry  and 
lal>oratories.  The  three  Institutions  are  with- 
in walking  distance  of  each  other. 

In  March  1962,  the  enthusiasm  of  Dr. 
Edward  H.  Litchfield,  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsbiurgh,  resulted  in  several 
institutions  banding  together  to  form  the 
Oakland  Corporation.  Its  aim  is  to  develop 
Oakland,  revitalize  Pittsburgh's  economy, 
and  make  money  in  the  process. 

Members  are  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Car- 
negie Institute  (a  separate  organization) ,  the 
Mellon  Institute,  the  Catholic  Institute 
of  Pittsburgh.  Mount  Mercy  College,  and  the 
United  Jewish  Federation. 

Its  major  project  is  an  adventuresome  plan 
to  fill  a  150-foot-deep  ravine  which  straggles 
untidily  between  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  Carnegie  Institute  campuses  with 
a  gigantic  research  park  called  Panther  Hol- 
low. 

The  corporation  hc^ies  to  announce  plans 
for  the  first  section  of  the  park  soon.  There 
have  been  several  delays  in  the  timetable. 

To  imagine  the  park,  think  of  a  150-story 
building  suspended  on  its  side  in  the  ravine. 
All  the  research  labs  will  be  under  one  land- 
scaped roof,  which  wlU  bridge  the  two 
campuses.  Light  and  vwitUation  will  c<xne 
from  sunken  courtyards  several  levels  deep. 

CHALLENGES  FORESEEN 

"The  point  about  Panther  Hollow,"  said 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh's  vice  chancellor 
for  planning,  Edison  Montgomery,  "Is  that  It 
Is  In  the  heart  of  the  academic  community 
here.  •  •  • 

"The  city  hasn't  been  attracting  the  light 
industry,  in  the  form  of  'spinoff'  from  re- 
search, that  it  needs.  We  started  late,  don't 
forget.  We  have  something  to  offer.  But  we 
have  yet  to  prove  ourselves." 

Across  the  ravine  In  a  sunny  office  at  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology,  Vice  Chancel- 
lor McCabe  was  cautious  in  forecasting  an- 
other Route  128  complex  in  Pittsburgh. 

"We  have  a  way  to  go  yet."  he  said.  "We 
do  have  a  lot  of  strength  to  build  on.  The 
best  materials  research  in  the  country — on 
iron,  steel,  and  so  on — goes  on  here.  And  the 
city  could  become  a  center  for  such  industries 
as  mass  transit  cars  and  information  process- 
ing." 

The  Mellon  Institute,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Carnegie  Institute  have  jointly 
formed  the  MPC  corporation,  which  has  sug- 
gested a  materials  research  center  to  the 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  of  the 
Pentagon.    The  center  is  still  being  evaluated. 

Almost  everyone  this  reporter  spoke  with 
agreed  that  regional  cooperation  was  essen- 
tial for  progress.  Genial,  white-haired  Mayor 
Barr  was  emphatic:  "We  have  to  work  closer 
together  with  the  counties  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems, from  transit  to  refuse  disposal,"  he 
said.     •The  city  can't  do  it  alone." 

Since  1960  United  States  Steel  has  installed 
a  wide  variety  of  new  plants  in  and  near  the 
city,  including  the  huge  "Dorothy"  blast 
furnace  at  the  Duquesne  works.  Plans  have 
been  announced  for  the  world's  largest  coke 
and  chemical  plant  at  nearby  Clalrton. 

And  Robert  Ryan,  gesturing  with  his  black 
ma.rker  pencil,  says:  "Do  we  have  a  golden 
triangle  or  a  steel  trap?  We  have  this:  a 
b^isically  19th-century  economy  In  the  proc- 
ess of  making  friends  with  the  future." 
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He  Comes  of  a  Good  Family 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Clar- 
ence Poe,  senior  editor  and  |)oard 
chairman  of  that  outstanding  journal, 
the  Progressive  Parmer,  died  October  8, 
1964.  He  had  been  editor  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Farmer  for  67  years.  No  one 
stood  higher  In  the  esteem  of  the  people 
of  the  rural  South  and  his  great  worth 
to  southern  agriculture  is  recognized 
throughout  the  Nation.  His  last  work 
appeared  in  the  November  issue  of  that 
publication. 

I  submit  this  work  for  reprinting  in 
the  Congressional  Record  together  with 
a  r^sum^  on  his  life's  work : 

(Prom  the  Progressive  Parmer] 
"Hk  Comes  op  a  Good  Pamh-t" 

(By  Clarence  Poe,  senior  editor  and  board 
chairman) 

Most  of  \is  cannot  leave  our  children  much 
material  wealth.  The  land,  stocks,  houses, 
farm  equipment,  and  other  such  valuables 
we  possess  may  not  amount  to  much. 
Nevertheless  all  of  us,  when  our  sons  and 
daughters  move  Into  new  neighborhoods, 
may  well  wish  to  have  it  said  of  them,  "They 
come  of  a  good  family." 

In  probably  all  ages  mothers  and  fathers, 
eons  and  daughters  have  appreciated  the 
worth  of  an  honorable  name.  One  of  the 
most  quoted  of  all  Bible  proverbs  Is  Solo- 
mon's saying,  "A  good  name  Is  rather  to  be 
chosen  than  great  riches."  And  in  all  the 
Intervening  years  many  people  not  worthy 
of  the  title  as  they  grow  older  may  well  wish 
that  for  themselves  and  their  children  they 
had   tried  harder  to  deserve  a   good  name. 

Por  a  hundred  years  our  Southern  people 
have  placed  an  unusually  high  value  on  the 
family's  reputation.  In  old  days  when  fam- 
ilies did  not  move  so  much  as  now  but  stayed 
put  In  one  area,  the  good  name  of  a  family 
was  more  easily  established.  Nowadays,  how- 
ever, when  sons  and  daughters  of  one  family 
are  frequently  difpersed  abroad  all  over 
America,  probably  hundreds  of  miles  apart, 
the  situation  is  different. 

But  In  old  days  a  family's  reputation  was 
too  often  based  on  a  false  foundation — all  too 
often  the  ownership  of  slaves.  And  the  slaves 
themselves  encouraged  this  false  appraisal. 
In  the  days  of  my  great-grandfather  when  a 
marriageable  young  man  came  home  with  one 
of  his  daughters,  the  slaves  Immediately 
whispered  from  one  to  the  other.  "How  many 
Negroes  does  his  daddy  own?"  If  a  large 
nimiber,  the  Negroes  saw  to  it  that  the  young 
man's  horse  was  well  groomed  and  well  looked 
after,  but  they  had  to  be  prodded  into  giv- 
ing proper  attention  to  the  poorer  boy's 
horse. 

It  may.  Indeed,  be  true  that  the  reputation 
of  "a  good  family"  may  now  be  more  soundly 
based  than  when  ownership  of  slaves  and 
lands  figured  so  largely  in  appraisal  of  a 
family's  standing.  But  in  spite  of  the  pres- 
ent wider  dispersal  of  family  units  there  are 
still  certain  soundly  based  qualities  and  char- 
acteristics that  will  give  any  rural  family 
a  reputation  worth  more  than  fine  gold. 
Hence  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  list 
12  things  which  I  believe  will  give  worth- 
while prestige  to  a  young  man  who  moves 
Into  a  community  or  a  young  woman  who 
marries  Into  a  new  community: 

1.  Honesty  and  truthfulness  are  of  course 
the  foundation  stones  of  a  family  reputation. 


Without  these  qualities,  all  other  qualities 
bave  little  worth. 

2.  Obedience  to  law  Is  perhaps  the  next 
Indispensable  qualification — along  with  so- 
briety, moral  exceUence,  and  wholesome  fam- 
ily relationships. 

3.  An  Interest  In  scho<ds  and  churches  is 
nearly  always  one  of  the  marks  of  a  good 
citizen. 

4.  Progressiveness,  as  shown  by  the  use  of 
modern  methods  of  cultivating,  grading,  and 
marketing  farm  i>roducts,  will  help  any  fam- 
ily's reputation. 

5.  Neighborllness  and  readiness  to  help  In 
all  good  causes — especially  a  readiness  to  help 
other  people  In  times  of  sickness  or  other 
misfortune  or  disaster — must  have  a  high 
place  In  any  listing  of  good  citizenship. 

6.  A  good  citizen  also  means  a  well  read 
or  well  Informed  citizen.  A  good  citizen  will 
not  only  try  to  give  his  children  the  best  pos- 
sible school  advantages,  biat  he  and  they  will 
read  the  best  books  needed  to  be  well  In- 
formed about  the  problemB  and  Issues  affect- 
ing the  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of 
their  country.  State,  and  Nation. 

7.  Walter  Page's  definition  of  a  southern 
gentleman  will  always  be  remembered:  "The 
weaker  the  man  with  whom  he  has  to  do,  the 
more  scrupulous  Is  his  Justice;  the  weaker 
the  woman  with  whom  he  has  to  do,  the  more 
scrupulous  is  his  honor." 

8.  The  duty  of  laughter  and  good  hxunor 
should  never  be  forgotten.  People  who  can 
laugh  at  amusing  Incidents — and  especially 
people  who  can  laugh  at  a  good  Joke  on  them- 
selves— help  provide  a  continuing  bit  of  sun- 
shine and  tolerance  In  a  world  otherwise  gray 
and  Intolerant. 

9.  To  pay  all  debts  promptly  will  always 
make  it  easier  to  have  a  happy  family.  And 
wherever  credit  Is  needed,  a  bank  or  PCA 
will  better  meet  the  need-  than  any  reliance 
on  usurious  time  prices  credit.  To  pay  bills 
by  bank  check  is  one  of  the  first  evidences  of 
sound  financial  standing. 

10.  Neatness  In  everything  helps  any  fam- 
ily. This  means  keeping  everything  In  good 
repair — never  letting  the  home.  bam.  and 
other  buildings  look  neglected,  ramshackle, 
and  rundown  may  be  more  Important  than 
you  may  realize. 

11.  A  readiness  to  Join  in  the  games,  sports, 
and  recreations  of  one's  neighbors  is  an  Im- 
portant asset. 

12.  Finally,  whether  you.  your  son  or  your 
daughter  stay  at  home  or  locate  elsewhere, 
all  will  be  helped  If  they  preserve  the  old 
southern  virtues  of  hospitality,  courtesy,  and 
kinship  ties. 


[Prom  the  Progressive  Farmer] 

Clarence  Poe:  Jaituart  10,  1881-Octobeb  8, 
1964 

Dr.  Clarence  Poe's  name  and  that  of  the 
Progressive  Farmer  were  Inseparable  for  67 
years.  His  last  article,  on  this  page,  tjrpLfles 
his  dedication  to  Improving  the  rural  South 
and  to  helping  farm  people  live  happier 
lives. 

When  Dr.  Clarence  Poe  died  at  age  83, 
October  8.  he  had  been  editor  of  the  Progres- 
sive Farmer  for  67  years.  He  was  active  In 
the  company's  business  until  October  1,  when 
he  entered  the  hospital  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  suf- 
fering from  a  slight  stroke. 

During  the  early  days  of  October,  his  con- 
dition had  been  satisfactory  and  he  had 
even  called  for  the  manuscript  of  a  book  on 
which  he  had  been  working  the  past  few 
months  so  that  he  could  do  some  editing 
from  his  hospital  room.  His  condition  wors- 
ened October  7,  and  he  passed  away  the 
afternoon  of  October  8. 

Dr.  Poe  was  born  on  a  Chatham  County, 
N.C.,  farm  in  1881.  He  Joined  the  staff  of 
the  Progressive  Farmer  at  16,  and  became 
editor  of  the  magazine  2  years  later. 

Through  his  67  years  of  editorial  work.  Dr. 
Poe  led  crusade  after  crusade — two-armed 
fanning  for  the  South  (crops  and  livestock). 


Improved  marketing,  better  schools,  credit 
systems  adapted  to  farm  needs,  more  beauti- 
ful  homes  and  grounds,  better  health  pro- 
grams for  rxiral  people,  good  roads,  and  cul- 
tural and  artistic  advances.  He  received 
honorary  degrees  from  five  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. A  leader  In  many  fields,  he  was 
called  by  D.  W.  Colvard,  president,  Mississippi 
State  University,  "one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  Industrlotis  leaders  the  South 
has  ever  produced." 

Vlrglnlus  Dabney.  editor  of  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  stated,  "If  a  list  were  draun 
up  of  the  half-dozen  men  who  have  done 
the  most  for  the  South  since  1900,  It  would 
have  to  Include  Dr.  Clarence  Poe." 

In  addition  to  his  magazine  work.  Dr.  Poe 
wrote  numerous  books,  among  tbem:  "A 
Southerner  in  Europe,"  "Where  Half  the 
World  is  Waking  Up,"  "How  Farmers  Co- 
operate and  Double  Profits,"  "True  Tales  of 
the  South  at  War,"  and  "My  First  80  Years." 
He  was  working  on  two  other  books  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

He  had  personal  friendships  with  and 
served  in  responsible  appointive  positions 
under  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Herbert  Hoover, 
Dwlght  Elsenhower,  and  Harry  Triunan. 

Dr.  Poe's  most  recent  award  was  the  first 
annual  North  Carolina  Award  bestowed  by 
Gov.  Terry  Sanford  in  1964.  Among  other 
organizations  which  heaped  honors  on  him 
are  Southern  Agricultural  Workers;  citation. 
National  4-H  Conference;  Honorary  Ameri- 
can Farmer  Degree.  National  FPA;  North 
Carolina  Farm  Bureau;  American  Association 
of  Agricultural  College  Editors;  and  National 
Vocational  Agricultural  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. He  received  the  World  Peace  Award  for 
1962  from  American  Freedom  Association, 
Inc.  At  Atlanta  on  October  14,  the  Natioii.il 
Convocation  on  the  Church  In  Town  nr.d 
Country  was  to  have  presented  to  Dr.  Poe 
one  of  Its  first  three  awards  ever  made  for 
exceptional  service  to  the  rural  church  and 
to  the  betterment  of  rural  life. 

In  1912,  Dr.  Poe  married  the  late  Alice 
Aycock  Poe,  daughter  of  one  of  North  Caro- 
lina's most  prominent  Governors.  The  Pocs 
celebrated  their  50  wedding  anniversary  in 
1962.  Mrs.  Poe  passed  away  in  1963.  One 
son,  William  Poe,  also  a  Progressive  Farmer 
editor,  died  In  1958.  Other  children  are 
Charles,  a  Raleigh,  N.C.,  attorney,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Jean  Poe  Smith. 


Agricnltore  Loses  a  Great  Pioneer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUIR  CALUN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Monday,  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  have  long  been  involved  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  have  suffered  the  loss 
of  one  of  the  men  responsible  for  the 
abundant  capabilities  of  the  American 
farmer.  Prof.  Lloyd  W.  Hurlbut  died 
after  serving  many  years  as  d*  leader  in 
agricultural  engineering. 

Professor  Hurlbut  served  as  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural 
Engineers  from  1960  to  1961,  and  was  an 
international  authority  on  tractor  test- 
ing. He  was  chairman  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  Department  of  Agricultural 
Engineering. 

Dean  E.  F.  Frolik.  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics,  said: 


Professor  Hurlbut's  imtimely  death  comes 
as  a  shock  to  thousands  of  friends  In  Ne- 
braska, the  Nation,  and  numero\is  foreign 
countries.  He  made  outstanding  contribu- 
tions professionally  and  was  a  dynamic 
leader. 

Dean  Frolik  termed  Professor  Hurl- 
but "one  of  the  most  forward  looking 
persons  I  have  ever  known."  Nebras- 
ka's agriculture — in  fact  the  agriculture 
of  the  world — has  suffered  a  great  loss 
in  the  death  of  Lloyd  Hurlbut. 

Professor  Hurlbut  was  a  pioneer  in 
development  of  pneumatic  tires  for  f arnj 
tractors  in  the  1930's.  More  recently,  he 
was  a  moving  force  behind  the  develop-^ 
meiit  and  widespread  use  of  the  combine 
for  harvesting  corn,  artificial  drying  of 
corn,  and  the  minimum  tillage  system  for 
raising  com  and  other  row  crops.  He 
was  granted  patents  on  several  devices, 
including  a  pneumatic  seeder  which  uses 
air  to  meter  and  deposit  seed  in  a  seed- 
bed. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Professor 
Hurlbut  was  chairman  of  the  Nebraska 
Tractor  Test  Board,  which  supervises  op- 
eration of  the  tractor  testing  labora- 
tory, established  in  1921  under  law  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska. 

Professor  Hurlbut  was  the  leader  of  a 
res-earch  project  which  showed  that  un- 
heated,  forced  air  could  be  used  effec- 
tively for  drying  high-moisture  grain  in 
bulk  storage. 

In  cooperation  with  other  engineers. 
Professor  Hurlbut  developed  the  V-type 
tillage  blades  now  widely  used  to  woi'k 
soil  and  leave  crop  residues  on  the  sur- 
face. 

Tn  the  early  1950's  Professor  Hurlbut 
was  instrumental  in  construction  and 
testing  of  the  first  mechanical  harvester 
of  castor  bean  seeds.  A  patent  was  Is- 
sued on  the  harvester  and  assigned  to  the 
University  of  Nebraska. 

Professor  Hurlbut  was  a  native  of  Kan- 
sas, received  his  B.S.  degree  in  engineer- 
ing from  Kansas  State  College  In  1932. 
He  received  his  M.S.  from  the  University 
of  Nebraska  in  1934. 

He  joined  the  University  of  Nebraska 
staff  as  an  assistant  in  agricultural  en- 
gineering in  1934,  was  appointed  an  in- 
structor in  1936,  and  promoted  to  as- 
si.'itant  professor  in  1938. 

He  served  with  the  U.S.  Navy  on  active 
duty  from  1943  to  1945  in  the  Pacific  the- 
ater, becoming  a  lieutenant  commander 
in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  in  1946.  In 
thf  same  year  he  joined  the  staff  of  Pur- 
dun  University  at  Lafayette,  Ind.  In 
1947.  he  returned  to  the  University  of 
Nebraska  as  professor  and  chairman  of 
the  department  of  agricultural  engineer- 
ing. 


John  Mackie  Commended 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6, 1965 

Mr.      O'HARA      of      Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Christmas  Day  edition  of 


the  Detroit  Pi'ee  Press  carried  an  edi- 
torial commending  one  of  our  new  col- 
leagues for  the  great  job  he  has  done  as 
highway  commissioner  for  the  State  of 
Michigan.  I  am  referring  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  John  C.  Mackie, 
who  last  Monday  took  the  oath  of  office 
as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

As  the  editorial  pointed  out,  John 
M.ACKiE  became  Michigan's  highway 
commissioner  when  the  State  stood  35th 
in  roadbuilding.  Michigan  today  leads 
the  Nation,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  credit 
goes  to  our  colleague. 

I  know  he  will  continue  to  build  upon 
his  distinguished  and  effective  record  of 
public  service  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
I  share  the  confidence  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  the  people  of  Michigan's 
Seventh  Congressional  District  who  have 
elected  John  Mackie  as  their  Represent- 
ative in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  Free  Press  editorial  to 
which  I  have  referred  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record: 

Off  to  Washington 

John  C.  Mackie  is  so  Intimately  Identified 
with  Michigan's  good  roads,  he  will  appear 
for  awhile  like  a  lanky,  ill-at-ease  Mr.  Smith 
as  he  strides  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

But  before  he  packs  his  tweeds  and  hand- 
ball and  goes  off  to  Washington,  he  deserves 
the  thanks  of  people  of  Michigan  for  a  job 
well  done. 

When  Mackie  was  elected  State  highway 
commissioner  in  1957  he  was  a  little  known 
Flint  surveyor.  At  37,  he  was  the  youngest 
person  chosen  for  the  post.  The  Michigan 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers  was  so  up- 
set it  asked  the  State  supreme  court  to  dis- 
qualify him  as  not  competent.  . 

Mackie  made  the  society  eat  its  words. 

Michigan,  35th  In  Its  roadbuilding  efforts 
when  he  took  office.  Is  now  leading  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mackie  has  stumped  for  good  roads  when- 
ever he  could  find  an  audience,  has  defended 
highway  funds  like  a  tiger — and  has  been 
lucky.  The  Federal  interstate  highway  pro- 
gram and  the  State's  pay-as-you-drive  fi- 
nancing program  gave  him  the  money  to  con- 
struct his  master  plans. 

Under  Mackie,  Michigan's  freeway  system 
has  grown  from  100  to  more  than  1,200  miles; 
more  than  6,000  miles  of  State  highways 
have  been  modernized,  and  his  department, 
unlike  those  of  many  States,  Is  remarkably 
free  of  scandal.  Last  year,  he  earned  the 
title,  "Road  Builder  of  the  Year." 

It  was  typical  that  he  used  his  closing 
days  in  office  to  argue  for  even  more  good 
roads  and  the  tax  increases  needed  to  pay 
for  them. 

In  Wasliington.  it  will  take  more  than  road- 
building savvy.  The  answer  in  the  Congo 
isn't  a  freeway  system  with  90-10  financing. 

But  Mackie  has  evidenced  the  drive  and  in- 
tegrity sought  in  a  Congressman.  He  al.so 
has  been  a  shrewd  judge  of  talent,  surround- 
ing himself  with  highly  competent  -men. 

This  was  evident  In  his  selection  of  How- 
ard Hill,  managing  director  of  the  depart- 
ment since  1959.  They  worked  as  a  team. 
Mackie  was  the  outside  man,  the  spokes- 
man for  the  department;  Hill  the  inside  man. 
the  administrator. 

With  Mackie,  the  Nation's  last  elected 
highway  commissioner,  leaving,  Hill  has  been 
named  acting  director  of  the  department  by 
the  State  highway  commission. 

The  appointment  doesn't  prevent  Hill  from 
becoming  permanent  director  but  the  search 
has  not  been  called  off.  It  should  be.  Hill 
has  shown  he  can  do  the  Job  soundly  and  ef- 
ficiently. 


Space:  Where  We  Stand  and  Why 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF    WEST   VIBOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11,  1965 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  James  E.  Webb,  Administra- 
tor of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 
on  December  21,  1964.  entitled  "Space 
Exploration:  The  Challenge  and  the 
Promise,"  which  very  clearly  sets  forth 
the  current  status  of  America's  space 
program,  its  objectives  and  its  future.  I 
commend  this  excellent  address  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 
Space  Exploration:  The  Challenge  and  the 

Promise 
(Address  by  James  E.  Webb,  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. Commercial  Club  of  Chicago.  Chi- 
cago, ni.,  December  21, 1964) 

This  evening  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
our  national  space  program.  Perhaps  I  can 
set  the  scene  by  giving  you  this  Informa- 
tion: As  we  meet  here  tonight — this  very 
moment — the  NASA  Mariner  IV  spacecraft  is 
some  4.023,450  miles  from  Earth,  speeding  to- 
ward Mars  at  about  6,907  miles  per  hour.  The 
575-pound  spacecraft  must  travel  326  million 
miles  on  an  extremely  Eiccurate  course  to  pass 
within  5,600  miles  of  Mars  and  photograph 
this  distant  planet  next  July  14.  Mariner 
will  then  be  so  far  from  the  Eartb  that  its 
radio  signals,  flashing  through  space  at  the 
speed  of  light,  will  require  nearly  12  minutes 
to  reach  our  antennas  here  on  Earth. 

These  signals  will  be  transmitted  from 
Mariner  by  a  power  sovirce  of  10  watts — a 
fraction  of  the  power  needed  for  any  one  of 
the  light  bulbs  in  this  room. 

Already  Mariner  IV  has  solved  successfully 
extremely  difficult  problems.  On  December 
5,  a  week  after  the  flight  began,  NASA  ground 
stations  sent  radio  commands  to  correct 
Mariner's  flight  path  so  that  the  spacecraft 
would  pass  near  Mars.  Without  correction, 
the  spacecraft  would  have  missed  its  goal 
by  some  150,000  miles. 

A  week  ago.  Mariner  went  through  the  tail 
of  a  comet  and  through  heavy  showers  of 
micrometeoroids.  Nevertheless,  this  evening, 
all  but  one  of  the  eight  experiments  the 
spacecraft  carriers  are  still  intact. 

As  Mariner  ncars  Mars  next  July,  assuming 
that  its  instruments  and  their  138.000  com- 
ponents continue  to  work  as  they  should, 
sj)ecial  cameras  will  be  turned  on  to  photo- 
graph features  on  the  surface  below.  The 
cameras  will  record  some  22  pictures  on  mag- 
netic tajje.  at  distances  ranging  from  9.000  to 
6.000  miles. 

The  TV  signals  must  be  transmitted  135 
million  miles  to  Earth — or  nearly  three  times 
farther  than  Mariner  II's  record  after  It 
passed  Venus  in  late  1962.  Because  of  the 
tremendous  distances  Involved,  signals  will 
have  to  be  transmitted  slowly.  In  digital  form, 
for  clarity  and  strength.  As  a  result,  each 
recorded  photo  will  take  8 '/a  hours  to  relay 
to  Earth.  If  the  transmissions  are  good, 
Martian  mountains,  hills,  plains,  and  valleys 
should  be  plainly  visible.  Perhaps  the 
photos  will  even  show  the  mysterious  features 
that  some  astronomers  have  thought  to  be 
canals.  The  pictures  are  expected  to  be  as 
good  as  those  earth-based  telescopes  can 
take  of  the  Moon. 

The  Mariner  Is  managed  by  the  Jet  Propul- 
sion Laboratory  of  the  California  Institute 
of    Technology,    under    contract    to    NASA. 
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Some  61  subcontractors  provided  the  ptarts 
and  equipment. 

Tlie  experlinenta  aboard  the  Epacecraft  are 
the  work  of  Investigators  from  Buch  univer- 
sities and  other  research  organizations  as  the 
Calilornla  Institute  of  Technology,  Stanford 
Electronics  Laboratory,  Cornell  University, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  Brigham  Young 
University,  the  University  of  Chicago,  God- 
dard  Space  Flight  Center,  Temple  University, 
and  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory. 

Thus,  Mariner  IV  epitomizes  the  combina- 
tion of  industry,  universities  and  govern- 
ment that  is  bringing  the  vastness  of  space 
within  the  reach  of  this  Nation. 

This  most  complex-  scientific  undertaking 
of  the  space  age  is  successfully  on  its  way 
less  than  7  years  after  the  United  States 
placed  its  first  satellite  in  orbit.  In  that 
brief  period  of  time  this  Nation  has  accu- 
,  mulated  the  knowledge,  established  the  skills 
and  bxiilt  the  facilities  to  extend  human 
boundaries  beyond  this  planet  for  the  first 
time. 

These  new  resources  have  implications  for 
each  person  in  this  room,  for  all  Americans 
and  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  on 
Earth. 

I  would  like  to  examine  with  you  how  and 
why  this  national  effort  has  taken  place. 

The  reasons  for  the  national  decision  to 
explore  and  use  space  were  first  set  forth 
during  the  framing  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958. 

They  were  valid  then;  they  are  valid  now. 
Let  me  state  them  briefly: 

1.  Our  security  is  Involved. 

2.  Our  international  leadership  is  at  stake, 
and  our  American  system  is  on  trial. 

3.  We  are  making  a  long-term  investment 
in  acquiring  new  scientific  knowledge  and 
technical  skills. 

4.  We  are  developing  practical  uses  of  space 
and  space  technology  for  the  benefit  of  our- 
selves and  of  all  mankind. 

5.  Our  pioneering  heritage  inspires  us  to 
respond  to  this  challenge.  The  American 
people  have  given  their  mandate  to  those 
who  represent  them  In  the  Congress,  Indicat- 
ing their  determination  that  this  Nation  take 
the  leading  role  in  the  challenging  endeavor 
of  space  exploration. 

We  are  now  at  the  point  where  our  efforts 
and  investments  are  producing  tangible  re- 
sults. The  foundations  have  been  laid.  The 
promise  that  once  could  be  seen  only  by  the 
most  farslghted  Is  now  becoming  increasingly 
apparent:  space  exploration  and  utilization 
will  serve  mankind,  directly,  and  indirectly. 

The  national  space  program  has  now  moved 
3  months  into  its  7th  year.  We  have  reached 
the  halfway  point  in  a  broad  based,  acceler- 
ated program  for  the  present  decade,  a  pro- 
gram that  was  planned  and  has  been  carried 
forward  by  three  administrations.  Let  us  re- 
view some  of  the  major  achievements: 

In  Projects  Gemini  and  Apollo  we  are  de- 
veloping manned  spacecraft  for  carrying 
crews  in  near-Earth  orbits  of  long  duration, 
for  investigating  space  outward  a  quarter  of 
a  million  miles  from  the  Earth,  and  for  tak- 
ing astronauts  to  explore  the  Moon  and  re- 
turning them  safely  home. 

The  United  States  is  launching  advanced, 
highly  instrumented,  unmanned  spacecraft — 
automatically  programed  or  remotely  con- 
trolled by  radio  from  Earth — for  scientific 
missions  millions  of  miles  deep  in  space. 
Ttiese  include  craft  which  will  examine  the 
planets  electronically  and  photograph  sur- 
face features,  then  transmit  the  information 
to  Earth  stations. 

One  of  these  is  our  Mariner  IV  Mars  space- 
craft. You  will  recall  that  2  years  ago,  an 
earlier  version.  Mariner  II.  flew  near  Venus 
and  radioed  back  from  a  distance  of  36  mil- 
lion miles  more  Information  about  Earth's 
nearest  neighbor  planet  than  generations  of 
astronomers  had  learned  from  observations 
with  telescopes  on  Earth. 


Last  July  31,  scientists  spectacularly  in- 
creased their  knowledg0  of  the  Moon  when 
NASA's  Banger  VII  sent  4,316  photographs  of 
the  Ixmar  surface  from  distances  ranging 
from  1,300  miles  down  to  1.000  feet.  The  pic- 
tures were  so  clear  that  astronomers  can  dis- 
tinguish very  small  details  with  an  accuracy 
2,000  times  better  than  pictures  taken  from 
earth  with  conventional  telescopes.  Other 
unmanned,  instnunent«d  spacecraft  will  be 
crashed  or  landed  softly  on  the  Moon  before 
the  makeup  of  Its  surface  can  be  ascertained 
beyond  doubt.  The  Ranger  VII  pictures  were 
not  only  scientific  accomplishments  of  the 
highest  order  but  also  a  crucial  step  toward 
landing  Project  Apollo  astronaut-explorers 
on  the  Moon. 

It  was  accomplishments  such  as  these  that 
caused  one  of  the  world's  most  conservative 
and  accurate  aerospace  publications — the 
British  annual  Jane's  All  The  World's  Air- 
Craft — to  state  last  week  that  "In  terms  of 
quality  and  quantity  of  scientific  data  ac- 
quired in  space,  America  has  probably  been 
in  the  lead  (in  the  space  contest  with  Rus- 
sia) for  some  years."  But  we  must  make  no 
mistake.  Jane's  spoke  of  scientific  data — not 
manned  filght.  We  are  still  in  a  period  of 
catching  up  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  manned 
flight. 

We  have  had  success  with  a  series  of 
weather  satellites  which  have  photographed, 
from  high  above,  thousands  of  cloud  pat- 
terns indicating  prevailing  weather  front 
movements.  These  satellites  include  eight 
of  the  Tiros  series  and  one  of  the  Nimbus 
series.  In  addition  to  photos  from  the  sun- 
ward side  of  the  Earth,  some  of  the  weather 
satellites,  notably  Nimbus,  have  employed 
Infrared  sensors  to  map  weather  patterns  at 
night. 

In  experiments  shared  with  several  other 
nations,  we  have  reflected  off  the  giant, 
alumlnized  Echo  balloon-satellites  thou- 
sands of  radio,  radiotelephone,  photofac- 
slmlle,  and  other  electronic  signals — clear 
messages  between  points  thousands  of  miles 
apart  on  the  Earth's  surf^pe.  Echo  Is  a 
passive  satellite,  an  orbiting  mirror  in  the 
sky  for  electronic  signals. 

Telstar,  Relay,  and  Syncom  are  America's 
active  communications  satellites.  That  Is, 
they  pick  up  from  Earth  stations,  signals  of 
the  radio  or  television  types,  record  them  on 
magnetic  tapes,  then  retransmit  to  distant 
points  on  the  globe.  In  the  Syncoms  we  have 
the  first  so-called  stationary  satellites  which, 
since  they  orbit  at  22.300  miles  above  the 
Earth,  hover  above  the  same  spot.  You  saw 
Syncom 's  transmissions  from  Tokyo  during 
the  recent  Olympic  games. 

Our  orbiting  observatories  of  several  types 
not  only  study  the  Earth  from  above  its 
atmosphere,  as  well  as  the  Sun  and  the  stars, 
but  also  measure  solar  and  cosmic  radiation 
and  the  forces  of  gravitation  and  magnetism 
near  the  Earth  and  to  vast  distances  out  in 
space. 

We  are  building  reliable  and  versatile 
rocket  engines  that  will  develop  tremendous 
thrusts,  ranging  from  1.6  million  pounds  for 
Saturn  I  to  7.5  million  pounds  when  clus- 
tered for  the  Saturn  V.  These  giant  engines 
Will  be  capable  of  carrying  out  any  missions 
in  space  required  by  the  national  Interest 
during  the  present  decade  and  perhaps  for 
a  longer  period. 

The  space  program  has  established  a 
worldwide  tracking  and  data  acquisition 
network. 

We  have  built  and  are  building  other  large 
ground  facilities  for  fabricating,  testing, 
launching,  and  controlling  the  new  rockets 
and  spacecraft — facilities  that  will  be  basic 
national  assets  for  many  years  to  come. 

NASA  research  and  development  centers, 
staffed  with  skilled  and  experienced  person- 
nel, are  studying  what  the  United  States 
requires  in  space  and  what  it  can  accomplish. 
At  the  same  time  these  personnel  work  with 
Industry,  where  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  NASA  funds  are  spent,  in  the  produc- 


tion of  the  rockets,  spacecraft,  and  other 
equipment. 

We  have  augmented  the  Nation's  research 
capabilities  in  our  universities  by  means  o! 
training  grants,  facilities  grants,  and  re- 
search grants  and  contracts. 

The  space  program  has  founded  an  Indus- 
trial  base  that  can  fulfill  the  space  require- 
ments of  this  country  as  well  as  many  re- 
quirements on  earth. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  NASA  works 
very  closely  with  the  Air  Force  in  manned 
space  flight.  The  Gemini  two-man  space- 
craft will  serve  the  Air  Force  as  a  key  ele- 
ment in  its  manned  orbiting  laboratory  pro- 
gram. The  total  NASA  effort  contributes 
technology,  scientific  description  of  Its  space 
environment,  and  operational  experience  to 
a  wide  variety  of  defense  projects.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense,  in  turn,  shares  ap- 
pllcable  knowledge  from  its  military  projects 
with  NASA.  This  exchange  is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  concept  of  a  national  space  pro- 
gram. 

These,  then,  are  the  national  goals  and 
the  resources  and  facilities  which  the  spvace 
program  Is  creating  and  proving  out.  Tliey 
are  of  key  importance  to  the  present  and 
future  strength  of  the  United  States. 

Because  of  the  many  innovative  aspect*  of 
space  exploration,  for  which  we  have  only 
the  most  limited  experience  at  the  very  fore- 
front of  science  and  technology,  program 
management  has  Itself  taken  on  a  new  di- 
mension. The  largest  peacetime  researcli 
and  development  endeavor  in  history  re- 
quires not  only  the  best  possible  engineering 
and  scientific  methods — It  depends,  as  much 
on  sound  management.  The  space  pwogram 
Is  taking  advantage  of  every  management 
tool  or  device  that  will  help  insiore  that  the 
right  problems  are  being  solved  at  the  right 
time. 

Many  segments  must  be  meshed  togetlier. 
For  example,  we  must  maintain  close  co- 
operative relatlonsips  between  the  Gov- 
ernment  and  industry.  But  there  is  also  the 
important  factor  of  the  contribution  of  the 
university  community,  which  plays  a  larger 
part  in  the  space  program  by  far  than  in  any 
previous  research  endeavor.  Thus,  manage- 
ment must  guide  and  control  all  elements 
of  this  NASA-lndustry-unlverslty  triad. 

We  are  concerned  with  three  things: 
achieving  the  program  objectives,  achieving 
them  on  time,  and  achieving  them  while 
keeping  within  a  lean  budget. 

In  the  past  6  years  we  have  learned  much 
about  improving  management  techniques. 
We  are  still  learning.  Technical  success 
alone  can  no  longer  satisfy  the  mature  space 
program.  We  are  moving  forward  with 
greater  confidence  in  our  ability  not  simply 
to  achieve  end  results,  but  to  achieve  them 
with  maximum  eflaclency.  And  the  manage- 
ment techniques  that  have  been  developed  in 
the  space  program  are  fast  becoming  useful 
tools  in  the  entire  American  economic  sys- 
tem. 

This  evening  I  wolud  also  like  to  mention 
some  other  aspects  of  space  exploration 
which  hold  significance  for  our  national 
progress  and  character. 

There  is  an  analogy  between  our  national 
space  program  and  our  national  history. 
The  exciting  adventures  of  the  settlement 
of  North  America  captured  popular  fancy. 
But  It  was  the  quiet  development  of  the  free 
spirit  of  Americans  and  the  growth  of  our 
form  of  self-government  that  were  to  weigh 
heavier  in  the  scales  of  history  than  Indian 
raids  and   campaigns   of  the  colonial  vars. 

Another  analogy  closer  to  us  has  been  the 
change  in  public  attitudes  that  has  led 
Americans  to  adopt  new  scientific  ideas  and 
concepts  that  may  have  been  rejected  only 
a  few  years  ago. 

Today  we  live  In  a  period  of  unprecedented 
scientific  and  technological  explosion.  You— 
and  you  young  men  especially — are  receptive 
to  new  ideas,  new  methods,  new  perspectives. 
To  be  visionary  is  no  longer  to  be  labeled 
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as  impractical.  It  is  increasingly  evident 
that  today's  innovations  and  Inventions  re- 
quire the  kind  of  educated  minds  that  can 
understand  the  workings  of  large  inter- 
related groups  of  natural  forces — minds 
grasping  far  more  than  the  fundamental 
{acts  in  a  single  field. 

In  the  past,  the  situation  was  often  quite 
different.  Thomas  Edison  scoffed  at  the  air- 
plane. Just  after  Kitty  Hawk,  when  he  said 
that  it  could  never  have  any  practical  value 
and  would,  at  best,  be  "nothing  more  than 
the  toy  of  wealthy  sportsmen." 

Pioneers  in  the  field  of  rocketry  during  the 
first  half  of  this  century  encountered  skepti- 
cism and  indifference.  Dr.  Robert  H.  God- 
dard.  the  American  father  of  this  new  sci- 
ence, obtained  little  support  for  his  work. 
which  was  to  prove  that  the  rocket  engine 
can  deliver  power  efficiently  in  a  vacuvun. 

Such  attitudes  have  been  altered  by  les- 
sons learned  during  two  world  wars  and  in 
the  competition  with  Communist  science  and 
technology.  They  have  also  yielded  to  re- 
peated demonstrations  that  science  has  po- 
litical, social,  and  international  economic 
impact  as  well  as  military  potency. 

As  paradoxical  as  It  may  seem,  our  space 
program  may  bring  a  new  kind  of  stability  to 
the  shifting  world  of  the  future.  This  sta- 
bility can  come  from  international  confidence 
that  .'Vmerlca  will  attain  and  use  preeminence 
in  space  "for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind"  in- 
stead of  for  military  or  economic  threats  or 
aggression. 

Already  we  are  sharing  experimental 
weather  and  communications  satellites  with 
many  nations  and  have  made  the  scientific 
and  technical  knowledge  we  have  gained  in 
space  available  to  the  world  scientific  com- 
munity. Today,  more  than  70  nations  are 
cooperating  with  us  in  scientific  space  proj- 
ects, each  paying  the  full  cost  of  its  own 
experiments. 

The  pace  of  space  exploration  is  steadily 
increasing.  Remember  that  while  it  took 
almost  50  years  to  move  from  the  Wright 
brothers'  primitive  airplane  to  those  that 
could  fly  faster  than  sound,  little  more  than 
a  decade  was  required  to  increase  aircraft 
speeds  from  70  miles  per  hour  to  more  than 
4.000  miles  per  hour.  Meanwhile,  manmade 
objects  were  hurled  beyond  the  atmosphere 
Into  orbit  around  the  earth  at  17,000  miles 
per  hour  and  today  far  out  in\o  the  solar 
system  at  25,000  miles  per  hour. 

Along  with  public  willingness  to  accept 
change,  and  recognition  of  science  and  tech- 
nology as  keystones  of  a  new  era  of  history, 
there  has  also  come  an  awareness  that  the 
rate  of  progress  which  our  Nation  requires 
demands  the  marshaling  of  resources  in 
large-scale  efforts.  The  facilities,  skills,  re- 
sources, and  funds  needed  are  not  within 
the  capacity  of  any  single  firm  or  group  of 
fimis.  The  sole  workable  solution  lies  in 
coordinating  the  work  of  Federal  agencies 
with  that  of  Industry,  educational  institu- 
tions, and  public  and  private  foundations. 

From  the  new  spirit  of  welcoming  fresh 
Idea;;  is  coming  another  dividend  that— al- 
though it  cannot  be  measured  In  dollars  and 
cents— is  providing  a  creatlveness  of  outlook 
which  will  Inevitably  reward  us. 

For  instance,  none  of  us  here  this  evening 
has  difficulty  in  understanding  that  we  are 
aboard  a  manned,  orbiting  satellite — a  very 
large  satellite,  spinning  on  Its  axis  while,  at 
the  same  time,  moving  through  space  at 
nearly  67,000  miles  per  hour. 

Tliis  spacecraft  called  Earth,  carrying 
some  4  billion  human  beings,  is  one  of  a 
'>imr.y  of  9  planets  orbiting  the  Sun.  To- 
cetl.c!  with  the  Sun.  they  make  up  our  solar 
system  which  is  Itself  rushing,  as  a  unit 
through  space.  The  solar  system  is  orbiting 
the  center  of  our  lOO-bllUon-sun  Milky  Way 
?''..ixy  at  the  rate  of  600,000  miles  per  hour. 
Otir  galaxy,  one  of  a  billion  whirlpools  of 
suii-stars  in  the  universe,  is  also  speeding 
through  space — at  some  millions  of  miles 
per  hour. 


Such  facts  about  our  solar  system  and  the 
universe  of  which.  It  la  part  are  not  new 
discoveries.  They  were  known  to  astron- 
omers before  the  space  age  began.  But  now 
the  power  of  the  modem  rocket  has  enabled 
man  to  send  artificial  satellites  spiraling 
around  the  Earth  beyond  the  atmosphere  in 
order  to  gain  knowledge  that  is  new  and 
often  startling.  Deep  space  probes,  packed 
with  sensitive  instruments,  are  propelled 
millions  of  miles  into  the  solar  system  to 
radio  back  to  Earth  heretofore  unknown 
data. 

Tliat  Is  how  science  is  learning  a  host 
of  new  facts  about  the  Earth,  its  immediate 
environment,  and  the  apparently  limitless 
expanse  beyond.  It  has  been  discovered  that 
intense  activity  goes  on  in  space  where  nu- 
clear bombardments  from  the  Sun,  radiation 
from  soxxrces  deep  in  the  cosmos,  and  mag- 
netic and  gravitational  fields  are  interact- 
ing constantly.  Not  many  years  ago  space 
was  believed  to  be  a  featureless  expanse  of 
absolutely  nothing,  a  vacuum  penetrated 
only  by  sunlight  and  starlight  and  occa- 
sionally by  a  few  meteors. 

Our  very  first  American  Explorer  I  satel- 
lite, orbited  January  31,  1958,  detected  the 
unsuspected  Van  Allen  belt  in  which  tides 
of  radioactive  particles  are  attracted  by  the 
Earth's  gravity  Into  a  thick  mantle  about  our 
planet.  We  build  shielding  into  spacecraft 
that  transport  men  and  delicate  equipment 
out  into  space.  The  Earth's  magnetic  field 
and  atmosphere  are  built-in  natural  shield- 
ing against  this  deadly  radiation.  Otherwise, 
it  would  blast  all  life  on  Earth  or  wotdd 
have  prevented  life,  as  we  know  it,  from 
developing. 

Signals  from  otu-  tiny  Vanguard  I,  another 
early  satellite,  disclosed  that  the  Earth  is  not 
a  perfect  sphere  but  Is  slightly  pearshaped, 
with  a  bulge  at  the  equator. 

Thus  NASA's  space  science  programs  are 
not  only  laying  the  foundations  for  manned 
space  flight  and  weather,  communications, 
and  other  practical  satellite  systems  under 
development  but  are  also  extending  the  en- 
tire spectrum  of  activities  open  to  the  human 
mind. 

Increasing  the  outward  reach  and  scope 
of  men's  understanding  so  quickly  will  have 
tremendous  effects  on  education,  on  human 
aspirations,  and  on  the  Intellectual  progress 
of  all  men. 

Space  exploration  is  raising  mankind's 
vision.  It  is  stimulating  and  releasing  crea- 
tive energy  In  many  vital  areas  of  himian 
endeavor,  much  as  the  Renaissance  swept 
open  the  horizons  of  Western  man  and  set 
off  an  intellectual  ferment  that  led  on  to 
the  scientific  and  technological  revolution 
the  world  is  experiencing  today. 

Until  1957  it  had  occurred  to  few  people 
that  man  cotild  go  beyond  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Earth.  It  was  widely  believed  that 
space  would  forever  conflne  man  to  the 
planet  of  his  origin.  But  during  the  past 
few  years  we  have  learned  that  the  space 
barrier  can  be  crossed,  as  Coltunbus  and 
Magellan  sailed  over  oceans  believed  to  be 
impassable. 

Frona  our  space  successes  men  everywhere 
can  draw  coin-age  to  attack  other  so-called 
impossible  problems.  If  man  is  ingenious 
enough  to  go  to  the  Moon,  he  may  be  Inspired 
to  find  the  way  to  lasting  world  peace  and 
the  means  to  eliminate  disease,  hunger, 
poverty,  and  ignorance. 

Turning  again  to  manned  space  flight,  we 
have  successfully  completed  Project  Mercury. 
This  program  carried  Americans  into  the 
shallows  of  space.    It  was  a  begirming. 

As  I  have  indicated.  Projects  Gemini,  and 
Apollo,  the  successors  to  Project  Mercury. 
are  well  underway. 

In  Project  Gemini,  our  a.stronauts  will  stay 
in  space  for  2  weeks  or  more.  They  will 
practice  rendezvous  maneuvers:  that  is. 
bringing  two  space  vehicles  together  in  space 
and  then  docking  or  linking  them  together. 

The  first  manned  Gemini  spacecraft,  with 


two  astronauts  aboard,  will  be  orbited  by  a 
Titan  n  booster  in  early  1968.  On  later 
flights,  the  G«nlnl  astronauts  will  Join  their 
craft  in  si>ace  with  an  unmanned  Agena 
rocket,  launched  by  an  Atlas  booster.  They 
may  also  go  outside  the  Gemini  spacecraft  to 
learn  how  pilots  can  manually  aid  In  dock- 
ing vehicles. 

Gemini's  2-week  stay  tn  space  and  the  drill 
it  will  provide  in  rendezvous  and  docking 
techniques  are  essential  first  steps  for  both 
military  and  civilian  manned  space  missions. 
Gemini  astronauts  are  scheduled  to  clock 
soriie  5,000  man-hours  of  flight  time. 

Project  Apollo  will  follow  Gemini.  It  will 
serve  as  the  focal  activity  for  achieving  the 
national  goal  of  pre-eminence  In  manned 
space  flight  by  1970.  The  Apollo  spacecraft 
will  be  able  to  stay  for  3  weeks  or  more  in 
Earth  orbit  and  wiU  take  three  astronauts  on 
the  round- trip  lunar  explc«-ation  voyage. 

If  in  our  minds  we  reduce  the  quarter  of 
a  million  miles  between  the  Earth  and  the 
Moon  to  half  a  mile,  then  men  have  gone 
1  foot  into  space.  On  this  scale,  it  is  still 
a  hundred  miles  to  Mars.  Remember, 
though,  that  progress  in  manned  flight  will 
not  be  arithmetical  but  will  be  geometrical. 
In  other  words,  the  technology  developed  in 
near-Earth  flights  within  the  next  few  years 
will  enable  us  to  make  a  great  outward  leap 
in  manned  space  flight  and  land  explorers  on 
the  Moon. 

In  manned  flight  and  other  main  areas  of 
space  acUvities.  the  United  States  is  de- 
termined not  to  lose  the  momentum  it  has 
built  up.  Space  symbolizes  and  spearheads 
major  developments  in  the  science  and  tech- 
nology which  have  become  a  pcut  of  the 
substance  of  our  times.  ITie  danger  of  fall- 
ing behind  should  be  apparent  to  all 
thoughtful  Americans. 

I  am  confident  we  shall  press  on  to  mas- 
ter every  important  phase  of  space  explora- 
tion. In  the  sure  knowledge  that,  as  Dr.  J. 
Allen  Hynek  of  the  Dearborn  Observatory  has 
said,  "In  the  last  analysis,  the  mind  which 
encompasses  the  universe  is  more  marvelous 
than  the  universe  which  encompasses  the 
mind." 


Hospitalization  Care  of  the  Aged 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHINGTOir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  on 
today's  UPI  news  ticker  that  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  is  calling  its 
house  of  delegates  together  to  approve  a 
new  alternative  plan  to  medicare.  Much 
as  many  of  us  know  and  respect  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession,  I  must 
say  I  anticipate  that  any  such  action  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  case  of  too  little  or  too  late. 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  we  read  that  the 
American  Medical  Association  would  not 
compromise;  it  was  against  any  plan. 
Now,  I  gather  there  has  been  a  change  of 
mind.  All  of  this  gives  the  public  more 
of  the  same  old  negative,  regressive  image 
that  unfortunately  has  become  associ- 
ated with  membership  in  the  great  medi- 
cal profession. 

Let  us  face  it,  Mr.  Speaker;  the  doctors 
ha\e  been  fearful — and  rightly  so — of 
steps  that  would  eventually  lead  to  gov- 
ernment medicine.  There  are  so-called 
liberal  organizations,  like  the  Americans 
For  Democratic  Action,  that  honestly  be- 
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lleve — I  am  sure — that  socialization  of 
the  medical  profession  would  benefit  suf- 
fering humanity.  However,  I  think  the 
American  people  and  most  Members  of 
Congress  want  free  choice  of  hospital  and 
doctor.  At  the  same  time,  a  great  many 
persons,  recognizing  the  need  of  a  plan 
to  underwrite  the  high  cost  of  multiserv- 
ice health  and  medical  needs  of  older 
citizens,  favor  a  nationwide  program 
along  the  lines  of  medicare.  They  feel 
the  need  and  importance  of  the  program 
transcends  any  danger  of  socialization. 

Like  other  Members  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  admire  and  respect  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means — our  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills].  We 
know  how  conscientiously  he  has 
guarded  the  financial  health  of  the  so- 
cial security  system.  In  this  connection, 
after  I  read  last  fall  that  Chairman 
Mn,Ls  had  said  he  would  support  a  pay- 
roll tax  to  finance  health  benefits  for 
the  aged,  I  immediately  wrote  him  a 
letter  saying  I  was  anxious  to  learn  the 
details  of  his  proposal — that  I  wanted 
and  was  seeking  a  plan  that  was  fiscally 
sound  and  would  provide  protection  for 
the  elderly,  with  guarantees  against  im- 
warranted  medical  control  in  the  lives  of 
private  citizens,  because  I  think  it  could 
be  provided  by  permitting  an  individual 
the  choice  of  cash  benefits  or  medical 
care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  go  along  with  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills],  when  he  suggests  a  pay- 
roll tax  calculated  separately  from  old 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance. 
Also,  I  reserve  the  right  to  support  any 
other  suggestion  which  may  be  made  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  to  im- 
prove existing  proposals.  But,  mean- 
while, I  want  to  make  my  position 
clear;  namely,  that  I  believe  there  is  a 
real  need  for  such  legislation.  The  time 
has  come.  It  seems  to  me,  to  act,  and 
with  an  open  mind  I  intend  to  examine 
the  administration's  proposal  and  others 
similar  to  the  suggestions  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mn-Ls].  As 
I  understand,  one  of  these  latter  sug- 
gestions would  be  to  gear  Government 
health-care  benefits  to  the  Income  levels 
of  recipients,  which  makes  sense  to  me, 
because  the  wealthy  can  afford  hospital 
care  where  the  modest-income  person 
cannot. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
testify  in  person  when  committee  hear- 
ings are  held,  because  I  want  the  record 
of  medicare  hearings  to  show  that  in 
States  like  my  own  State  of  Washington, 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act  has  not  filled  the 
need. 


January  li 
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Eastern  Connecticnt  Invites  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONHECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  7. 1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  eastern  Con- 
necticut is  becoming  a  major  area  of  in- 


dustrial growth  and  expansion.  The 
process  of  such  growth  has  increased  con- 
siderably over  the  past  few  years.  By 
way  of  proof,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  into 
the  Record  a  very  fine  article  by  Charles 
La  Preniere,  which  appeared  in  the  De- 
cember 31,  1964,  issue  of  the  Hartford 
Times,  entitled  "Immigrating  Industry 
Polishes  Economy  Lamp  for  10-Town 
Area." 

In  this  article  Mr.  La  Freniere  briefly 
reviews  the  Industrial  growth  of  the  area 
during  the  year  1964,  listing  some  ofHhe 
major  industries  that  have  been  estab- 
lished in  eastern  Connecticut  over  the 
past  year.  He  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  "1965  should  be  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  years  this  region  has  experi- 
enced in  some  time."  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  space  in  the  area,  skilled  labor, 
excellent  transportation,  plenty  of  nat- 
ural resources,  and  good  markets.  I  in- 
vite business  executives,  industrialists, 
manufacturers  and  others  to  look  into  the 
possibility  of  locating  their  industrial  es- 
tablishments or  branches  in  eastern  Con- 
necticut. 

The  article  by  Mr.  La  Freniere  reads  as 
follows: 

Immigrating   Industry   Polishes    Economt 
Lamp  for  10 -Town  Area 
(By  Charles  La  Preniere) 

Danielson — A  review  of  the  economic  pic- 
ture of  the  10-town  northeastern  Connecti- 
cut region  shows  two  bright  spots  that  de- 
veloped during  1964. 

Pirst,  unemployment  in  the  region  which 
was  classlfled  as  an  area  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  dropped  so  that 
the  area  was  declassified. 

Secondly,  several  new  industries  began  op- 
erations in  the  10-town  area  and  others  al- 
ready there  embarked  on  or  announced  plans 
for  expanding  production  faculties. 

Some  of  the  expansion  plana  will  result 
In  additional  employment  opportunities  and 
thus  a  further  decrease  in  the  rolls  of  the 
xinemployed. 

Figures  compUed  by  John  J.  Morrison,  man- 
ager of  the  Danielson  offlce  of  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Employment  Service,  indicate  that 
nonagrlcultural  employment  climbed  from 
14,400  in  the  first  quarter  of  1964  to  15,030 
in  the  third  quarter  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Morrison  points  out  that  while  fourth 
quarter  figures  will  not  be  available  lontil 
mid-January,  "they  are  not  expected  to 
change  substantially  from  the  prevloiis  quar- 
ter." 

Unemployment  in  January  equaled  8.2  per- 
cent of  the  area's  work  force.  By  June  the 
figure  was  down  to  5.6  and  after  hitting  a  low 
point  of  4.7  in  September,  it  climbed  slightly 
to  an  even  5  percent  In  November. 
NO  longer  sttbstantial 

It  was  In  September  that  the  Labor  De- 
partment in  Washington  removed  the  area 
from  the  classiflcati6n  "substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment." 

Hardly  a  month  passed  during  the  year 
without  the  economic  picture  getting 
brighter. 

During  the  first  quarto-,  Moore-Kirk  Lab-. 
oratories,  manufacturers  of  pharmaceuticals,* 
began  operations   in   a  former   textile  plant 
in  East  Woodstock  after  moving  there  from 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Also  diirlng  that  quarter,  Johnson  Cor- 
rugated Products,  producers  of  corrugated 
boxes,  moved  into  the  Arm's  new  plant  In 
Thompson.  The  concern's  production  fa- 
cilities were  formerly  in  Webster,  Mass. 

During  the  second  quarter  the  Two  Rivers 
Dyeing  Corp.,  of  New  Jersey,  took  over  the 
former  Danielson  Finishing  Co.  plant  and  be- 
gan setting  up  production  facilities.  ^ 


PDTN  AM  CENTER 

Ground  for  the  recently  opened  shopping 
center  In  Putnam's  redevelopment  area  was 
broken  and  the  Pall  Co.,  of  Glen  Cove,  Long 
Island,  purchased  the  former  Hlndle  Trans- 
former  plant  in  Putnam.  The  firm  is  now 
producing  pumps  and  filters. 

Two  other  major  happenings  took  place 
during  the  second  quarter.  One  was  the 
ground  breaking  for  the  $5  million  expansion 
program  at  the  Knox  Glass  plant  In  DayviUe 
The  second  was  the  dedication  of  a  new  addi- 
tion to  the  Rogers  Corp.  plant  in  Rogers 
which  is  being  used  for  the  production  ol 
Mektron  printed  circuits. 

Gov.  John  Dempsey  presided  at  both  these 
events  as  he  did  at  the  ground  breaking  and 
opening  of  the  Putnam  Shopping  Center. 

In  the  third  quarter  which  saw  nonagrl- 
cultural employment  climb  over  the  15  000 
mark  for  the  first  time,  the  Hartford  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  initiated  a  merger  with 
the  Carglll  Trust  Co.  giving  the  Hartford 
banking  Institution  its  first  branch  in  north- 
eastern Connecticut. 

Another  Putnam  Bank,  the  Citizens  Na- 
tional, began  construction  of  a  new  building 
in  the  redevelopment  area. 

PLASTICS   FIRM 

The  economy  got  a  further  boost  during 
the  third  quarter  when  Pervel  Industries 
(formerly  plastic  film)  announced  a  $3  mil- 
lion expansion  program  involving  construc- 
tion of  two  new  buUdlngs  at  the  firm's  Plain- 
field  plant.  The  new  buildings  will  add 
100,000  square  feet  of  manufacturing  space. 

The  construction  contract  for  the  project 
went  to  the  Norwich  firm  of  Alexander 
Schnlp  &  Sons. 

Also  during  this  quarter.  Hale  Manufac- 
turing Co.  began  construction  of  a  new  ware- 
house facility  at  its  BallouvlUe  facility. 

As  the  fourth  quarter  opened.  Acme  Cotton 
Products  Co.,  Inc.  of  East  Killlngly  an- 
nounced plans  for  construction  of  a  two- 
story  building  adjacent  to  the  present  plnnt. 
The  new  construction  adds  20,000  square  feet 
to  the  company's  present  facilities. 

Later  In  the  quarter,  ground  was  broken 
for  a  75,000-square-foot  building  in  Putnam 
which  will  house  the  Lamphere  Sail  Co..  a 
new  firm  moving  here  from  the  New  York 
area. 

lABOR  SHORTAGE 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  Industry  and 
business  in  the  region  will  have  to  face  as  the 
economy  expands  will  be  a  shortage  of  labor. 
Several  hundred  new  Job  opportunities  are 
expected  to  open  up  during  the  coming  year 
and  many  of  them  will  require  skilled  labor. 

This,  in  turn.  Is  expected  to  result  in  an 
Influx  of  new  residents  whose  earnings  will 
contribute  even  more  to  the  growing  econ- 
omy. 

The  consensus  Is  that  1965  should  be  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  years  this  regior,  has 
experienced  in  some  time. 


Where  There's  a  WiU,  There's  a  Way 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 23.  1964,  It  was  my  pleasure  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  dedication  of  a  com- 
munity water  system  at  Destin,  Fla.  It 
was  built  with  the  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
trayon  which  has  done  so  much  for 
rural  America".  On  that  day  a  very  fine 
message  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Howard 


Bertsch,  Administrator  of  that  fine  orga- 
nization. I  am  very  pleased  to  submit 
this  speech  for  reprinting  in  the  Con- 

CRESSIONAL  RECORD. 

The  speech  follows: 

WHERE  There's  a  Wnx,  There's  a  Way 

(Speech  given  by  Howard  Bertsch,  Admin- 
istrator, Farmers  Home  Administration,  at 
dedication  of  Destin  Water  System,  Destin. 
Fla  ,  October  23.  1964.) 

I  have  a  simple  remedy  I  am  going  to  offer 
to  all  those  who  are  frustrated  by  the  com- 
ple.xities  of  modern-day  living,  to  all  those 
who  see  only  the  gloomy  side  of  life  and  who 
find  their  solace  in  dreaming  of  days  gone  by. 

I  say  to  these  people  visit  the  community 
of  Destin  on  the  strip  of  sunshine  and  salt 
air  between  Choctawhatchee  Bay  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  In  Okaloosa  Covuity,  Fla. 

This  is  a  bit  of  the  America  of  tomorrow. 

Progress  is  In  the  air.     You  can  feel  it. 

Here  Is  a  community  that  when  It  needs 
a  community  center,  builds  It. 

Here  is  a  community  that  when  it  needs  an 
airport,  builds  It. 

Here  is  a  community  that  when  it  needs  a 
water  system,  builds  It. 

A  community  that  knows  how  to  take  the 
initiative,  marshal  the  resources  that  It  has 
available,  couple  these  resovu'ces  with  those 
pro\ided  by  its  government,  and  move  ahead. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  Destin  housewives 
struggle  with  unfit  and  inadequate  water 
supplies.  Gone  are  the  red  strained  pots 
and  pans. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  water  was  haulted 
and  water  was  rationed. 

Now  water  wUl  ^  your  servant,  good  water, 
as  much  as  you  want,  at  the  tiu-n  of  a  tap. 

Ahead  lies  better  fire  protection,  lower  In- 
surance rates,  higher  land  values. 

Who  knows  but  what  some  light  Industry 
of  the  type  that  has  sprung  up  around  Fort 
Walton  will  pick  Destin  for  a  construction 
site. 

And  for  sure  the  thousands  of  toiu-ists  that 
poirr  into  this  area  from  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
and  the  Mid-West  will  come  In  larger  num- 
bers and  stay  longer,  build  more  vacation 
homes,  provide  customers  for  more  motels, 
rest^iurants,  and  fishing  boats. 

Destin  now  has  a  basic  community  service 
to  offer  all  those  who  seek  to  patronize  this 
nationally  known  center  for  sportsmen  who 
seek  the  sail  fish  and  the  red  snapper. 

I  understand  that  the  Destin  water  system 
will  serve  not  only  the  homes  that  line  your 
attractive  streets,  but  the  business  enter- 
prises, the  motels,  the  churches,  and  the 
school.  Some  2,400  people  will  benefit  at 
the  outset.  Five  years  from  now  who  knows 
what  the  number  will  be.  Destin  Is  ready. 
Destin  is  moving  ahead. 

Credit  for  this  kind  of  progress  belongs  to 
many. 

Let  me  mention  a  few  who  have  spent  long 
hours  around  conference  tables  to  make  the 
new  water  system  possible. 

Edward  P.  Pearce,  president  of  Destin 
Water  Users,  Inc.,  Jack  T.  Owens,  vice  presi- 
dent, John  R.  Cox.  secretary-treasurer,  all 
deserve  special  mention. 

As  do  Paul  Burnett  and  W.  L.  Marler,  board 
members. 

All  of  these  local  leaders  I  have  been  told 
have  given  freely  of  their  time. 

Irwin  Fleet,  In  his  capacity  as  attorney  for 
the  corporation  has  also  given  the  commu- 
ni'5-  invaluable  service. 

For  ovir  part.  In  the  Fanners  Home  Admin- 
istration, we  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  In 
being  able  to  work  with  men  like  the  men 
that  constitute  the  leadership  of  Destin. 

I  know  I  can  speak  for  the  chairman  of 
our  coimty  committee.  Grady  Q.  Baggett;  oup 
cninty  supervisor.  Jack  Drasko;  our  FIc«ida 
S'ntc  director,  William  T.  Shaddlck.  and  all 
the  other  members  of  our  organization,  when 


I  say  that  nothing  gives  a  greater  pleasure 
than  being  able  to  provide  service  to  for- 
ward-looking members  of  a  small  commu- 
nity. 

I  am  delighted  that  Congressman  Bob 
SiKEs  is  here  today. 

He  has  bad  a  hand  In  this  enterprise 
too.  Without  men  like  Boa  Sikes.  in  Wash- 
ington, men  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
people,  the  voice  of  the  people  would  not  be 
heard,  and  laws  that  make  such  facilities  as 
community  water  systems  possible,  would 
not  be  on  the  books. 

Bob  Sikes  Is  also  responsible  In  a  large 
meastire  for  the  existence  of  our  rural  hous- 
ing program,  oxu-  rural  renewal  program,  and 
the  support  we  are  able  to  give  the  family 
farmers. 

Congressman  Sikes  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  dynamic  force  of  community  leader- 
ship so  visable  here  today  In  Destin  Is  also 
at  work  In  surrounding  communities. 

I  checked  the  records  before  I  left  Wash- 
ington and  found  that  local  leaders  with 
our  help  are  developing  or  have  already 
completed  rural  water  systems  In  the  com- 
munities of  Gonzalez  and  Walnut  Hill  in 
Escambia  County,  at  Pace  In  Santa  Rosa 
County,  at  Esto  in  Holmes  County  and  across 
the  Alabama  State  line  at  Grand  Bay  In 
Mobile  County,  and  Spanish  Fort  and  Staple- 
ton  in  Baldwin  County.  All  told  these  7 
systems  are  using  $1.7  million  to  develop 
systems  that  will  serve  10,000  people. 

The  spirit  of  Destin  spreads  throughout 
the  land. 

We  take  some  pride  In  being  part  of  an 
administration  that  responds  when  people, 
like  the  people  of  Destin,  make  known  their 
needs. 

The  leadership  in  Washington  Is  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  people.  Led  by  President 
Johnson  it  chooses  to  follow  the  path  of 
foresightedness,  of  creativity. 

Tills  administration  In  response  to  the 
w'siipc;  of  the  people  passed  a  tax  reduction 
bill  to  provide  the  necessary  stimulus  to 
continuing  prosperity. 

Tills  administration  brought  forth  new 
programs  to  break  ^he  vicious  cycle  of  pov- 
erty which  still  ensnarls  too  many  of  our 
people. 

This  administration  developed  and  im- 
proved farm  loan,  rural  elei^ification  and 
telephone,  agriculture  export,  food  for  peace, 
school  lunch,  agriculture  price  and  Income 
protection  and  other  programs  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  the  family  farm  and  help 
family  farmers  cope  with  the  revolution  in 
farm  technology. 

This  administration  sponsored  area  de- 
velopment programs  to  help  rural  communi- 
ties grow  as  strong,  viable  contributors  to 
our  Nation's  progress. 

This  administration  firmly  opposed  the 
view  held  by  many  that  the  family  farm 
and  rural  communities  of  which  they  are  a 
part  should  be  allowed  to  die  gracefully. 

I  could  go  on  and  list  many  other  accomp- 
lishments— progress  In  preserving  natural  re- 
sources, strengthening  public  power  and  pub- 
lic works,  foreign  aid,  national  defense. 

The  list  Is  long,  the  record  Impressive. 
And  best  of  all,  the  direction  Is  forward 
looking  and  rural  oriented. 

We  believe  that  rural  America  faces  a 
great  future. 

This  administration  favors  strengthening 
and  encouraging  and  Insuring  the  survival  of 
the  family  farm  and  the  rural  communities 
of  which  they  are  a  part. 

There  are  those  who  hold  a  different  point 
of  view,  those  who  would  discontinue  pro- 
grams that  bring  comfort  and  hope  to  farm- 
ers and  nu-al  famUles. 

Fortunately  the  will  of  the  people  pre- 
vails. 

Let  me  give  you  an  ezsjnple. 

Take  the  rural  housing  loan  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 


tration. Initiated  and  developed  la  1949 
by  the  Democratic  leadership  in  the  Con- 
gress, the  program  made  available  to  farmers 
lor  the  first  time  long-term  reasonable-In- 
terest loans  to  finance  better  housing  and 
farm  Improvements.  Designed  so  as  not  to 
compete  but  rather  to  supplement  credit 
available  from  private  lenders,  this  worth- 
while new  program  filled  a  housing  financing 
gap  too  long  existing  In  rural  America.  The 
promise  of  a  better  home  brought  new  hope 
to  families  living  In  termite-ridden  shacks 
and  dillpidated  houses. 

Negative  thinkers  tried  to  stymie  the  bill, 
firmly  convinced  that  the  Government  of  the 
people  should  have  no  part  In  seeking  to  help 
the  people  regardless  of  how  bad  conditions 
might  be. 

But  the  voice  of  the  people  was  heard  and 
the  bUl  was  passed. 

Today.,  after  15  years  and  major  Improve- 
ments in  1961  and  1962,  the  hoxislng  loan 
program  as  administered  by  tbe  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  contains  all  the  nec- 
essary tools  to  bring  better  housing  to  all 
people  In  niral  areas  who  are  unable  to  fi- 
nance good  housing  through  other  means. 

Farm  families,  other  niral  families,  senior 
citizens,  farm  laborers,  all  can  now  have  a 
decent  place  to  Uve.  And  rural  conmitmltles 
sparkle  with  these  new  homes. 

Since  the  program  was  started  more  than 
91,000  families  have  borrowed  some  ♦737.600,- 
000  In  housing  fimds  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  Their  repayments  on  loans 
are  far  ahead  of  schedule.  Losses  amoiuit  to 
less  than  two  one -hundredths  of  1  percent  of 
the  principal  advanced. 

What  a  record. 

And  best  of  all,  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram has  served  as  a  guiding  light  to  other 
lenders.  Many  are  now  financing  rural  hous- 
ing Improvements  for  the  first  time. 

The  Issue  Is  Just  as  clear  and  dramatic  re- 
garding another  measure  that  means  so  much 
to  rural  commimltles — the  rural  community 
water  system  program  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration — the  program  that  has  been 
used  to  siich  good  advantage  by  Destin. 

Negative  thinking  kept  this  program  un- 
der wraps  during  the  fifties. 

Last  year  we  advanced  $34  million  to  fi- 
nance water  systems  throughout  the  country. 

And  this  Is  only  the  beginning. 

We  estimate  that  during  the  coming  year 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  will  ad- 
vance $65  million  for  water  loans,  up  91  per- 
cent over  last  year.  This  program  must  move 
forward.  Despite  the  progress  made  so  far 
some  15,000  ruTEd  communities  still  lack 
decent,  safe,  and  adequate  water  systems. 
Families  in  these  communities  still  have  to 
haul  water,  use  Impure  water,  ration  water 
and.  yes,  even  do  without  water. 

Some  1,197,000  man-da}^  of  employment 
have  been  or  will  be  provided  through  the 
construction  of  water  systems  financed  since 
1961.  And  when  all  are  In  operation,  these 
systems  will  supply  264  million  gallons  of 
water  a  month,  providing  fire  protection,  en- 
abling schools  to  remain  open,  attracting  new 
businesses  and  new  Industries  to  rural  areas. 

The  positive  approach,  the  forward-looking 
approach  must  and  will  prevaU. 

There  is  a  great  day  dawning. 

Destin  is  a  signboard  pointing  the  pathway 
to  the  future. 

The  drive,  the  Ingenuity,  the  Independence, 
the  ability  that  rural  people  possess  to  capi- 
talize upon  the  tools  that  the  people  working 
through  their  Government  have  made  avail- 
able has  been  demonstrated  nowhere  more 
vividly  than  here  in  the  community  of 
Destin. 

You  have  shown  the  way.  Others  have 
joined  with  you. 

We  have  a  great  world  to  live  in.  we  are 
beginning  to  realize  how  much  we  can  attain 
If  we  but  work,  and  will  to  do  so. 


Monday,  January  11,  1965 


Daily  Digest 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

The  Senate  was  not  in  session  today.    Its  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  Tuesday,  January  12,  at  noon. 


Committee  Meetings 

(^Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 

DEFENSE  PROGRAMS 

Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations: 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee of  Committee  on  Appropriations  met  joindy  in 
executive  session  to  receive  testimony  from  John  A. 
McCone,  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 


House  of  Representatives 


Chamber  Action 


.t 


Bills  Introduced:  99  public  bills,  H.R.  2168-2266;  94 
private  bills,  H.R.  2267-2360;  and  27  resolutions,  H.J. 
Res.  163-178,  H.  Con.  Res.  86-91,  and  H.  Res.  96-100, 
were  introduced.  Paget  473, 494-498 

Minority  Employees:  Adopted  H.  Res.  96,  providing 
for  the  selection  of,  and  fixing  the  salaries  of,  the  follow- 


ing minority  employees:  Harry  L.  Brookshire,  WilUam 
B.  Pendcrgast,  William  R.  Bonsell,  Tommy  Lee  Wine- 
brenner,  and  Walter  Patrick  Kennedy.  page  473 

Program  for  Tuesday:  Adjourned  at  12:45  P-^-  ^"^'^ 
Tuesday,  January  12,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Committee  Meetings 

No  committee  meetings  were  held. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  FOR  TUESDAY, 
JANUARY  12 

{^All  meetings  are  open  unless  otherivise  designated) 

Senate 

Committee  on  Commerce,  open  followed  by  executive,  on  the 
nomination  of  John  T.  Connor,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  lo  a.m.,  51  lo  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  executive,  on  committee 


business,  and  to  hear  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs  Thomas  Mann,  10  a.m.,  room  S-116,  Capitol. 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  on  the  nomination 
of  John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  of  Idaho,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  10  a.m.,  31 10  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

House 


Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  executive,  briefing  with 
Llewellyn  E.  Thompson,  U.S.  Ambassador  at  Large,  State 
Department,  10  a.m.,  H-322  U.S.  Capitol  Building. 


Congressional  Hecorfl 


The  public  proceedings  of  each  House  of  Congress,  as  repoii«d 
by  the  Oflaclal  Reporters  thereof,  are  printed  pursuant  to  direc- 
tions of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  as  authorized  by 
appropriate  provisions  of  Title  44,  TJnited  States  Code,  and  published  for  each  day  that  one  or  both  Houses  are  In  session,  ex- 
cepting very  infrequent  Instances  when  two  or  more  unusually  small  consecutive  Issues  are  printed  at  one  time.  V  The 
Congressional  Record  will  be  furnished  by  mall  to  subscribers,  free  of  postage,  for  $1.50  per  month,  payable  In  advance.  Remit 
check  or  money  order,  made  payable  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  directly  to  the  Government  Printing  Oflace,  Washington,  DC, 
20402.  For  subscription  piuposes,  20  dally  Issues  constitute  a  month.  The  charge  for  individual  copies  varies  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  Issue.  V  Following  each  session  of  Congress,  the  daily  Congressional  Record  Is  revised,  printed,  permanently  bound  and  Is  sold 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  Individual  parts  or  by  sets.  U  With  the  exception  of  copyrighted  articles,  there  are  no  re- 
Eftrlctlona  on  the  republication  of  material  from  the  Congressional  Record. 
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Little  Rock  Women's  Panel  Wages  War 
on  Prejadice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  12.  1965 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President. 
some  time  ago  a  group  of  dedicated 
housewives  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  decided 
to  do  something  about  improving  the  cli- 
mate for  living  in  their  community  and 
their  State.  An  article  in  the  December 
27  issue  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette  de- 
scribes their  unusual  approach  and  the 
results  they  have  achieved. 

I  think  tliat  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  other  readers  of  the  Record  will  be 
Interested  in  this  story,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  it  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Little  Rock  Women's  Panel  Wages  Was  on 

PREjrmicE 

(By  Matilda  Tuohey) 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  in  the 
abstract  about  America's  pluraliatic — or  di- 
verse— society.  But  it  is  not  often,  espe- 
cially in  a  State  that  brags  to  out-of-State 
industrialists  about  the  superiority  of  its 
white  native-born  labor  force,  that  one  Is 
made  deliberately  aware  of  it. 

There's  no  avoiding  the  consciousness  of 
this  pluralism,  though,  when  you're  at  a 
table  seated  side  by  side  with  a  member  of 
the  dominant  culture,  a  white  Anglo-Saxon 
Prot«stant  (or  WASP  as  the  ethnic  experts 
call  it)  an  oriental,  a  Jew,  a  Catholic,  and  a 
Negro. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  members  of  a  race 
or  religion  that  these  people  who  deliberately 
go  into  such  a  project  wish  to  be  visualized. 
They  wish  to  be  seen — and  this  is  the  reason 
they  are  together — as  citizens  of  the  TJnited 
States  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  a  panel 
of  Americans. 

Twenty-two  Little  Rock  women,  more  so- 
cially (in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word) 
scrupulous  than  most,  share  appearances  on 
this  panel,  6  each  time  with  the  moderator, 
and  in  the  last  14  or  so  months  they  have 
spoken  to  120  groups  and  before  an  esti- 
mated 28,00  persons. 

Each  time,  the  "WASP,"  the  Negro,  the 
Catholic  and  the  Jew  tell  of  their  personal 
experiences  with  prejudice,  they  do  it  with 
deep  feeling,  yet  balanced  with  a  saving 
Fense  of  hvunor,  all  with  the  hope  that  this 
mental  cleansing  of  themselves  will  touch 
the  responsive  cord  of  understanding  of 
someone  in  the  audience. 

They  make  no  pretense  of  being  sociological 
or  psychological  experts  and  the  Jargon  the 
professional  in  social  problems  is  not  theirs. 
They  are  housewives  and  that  Is  how  they  are 
introduced  (although  this  pat  introduction  is 
Inopportune  when  the  nun  who  has  Joined 
the  panel  appears) .  They  are  women  who 
are  concerned  about  intolerance  and  mis- 


Appendix 

imderstandlng  and  who  are  doing  what  they 
can  to  spare  their  children,  and  the  children 
of  others,  the  hurts  they  have  felt. 

Oddly,  the  main  point  of  the  panel  some- 
times Is  missed.  The  Catholic  member  is 
told  by  a  man  who  has  Just  heard  her  talk 
that  "It's  all  right  to  be  Catholic  becavise 
my  secretary  is  one  and  is  a  very  nice  wom- 
an." The  Japanese  hears  from  persons  who 
worked  in  relocation  camps  during  World 
War  n  that  they  "learned  to  love  the  Japa- 
nese there."  The  Negro  hears  from  the 
woman  who  "Just  loves  her  maid  and  we  have 
lunch  together  in  the  kitchen." 

It  Is  these  "some  of  my  best  friends  are 
Negroes — Jews — Catholics"  attitudes  that  the 
panel  members  want  to  dispel  but  these 
statements,  though  patronizing,  are  accepted 
graciously  because  they  are  generally  well 
meant  and,  the  members  feel,  a  step  closer 
to  their  goal  of  understanding. 

The  idea  for  the  panel  was  brought  back 
to  Little  Rock  by  Mrs.  Patrick  C.  Murphy,  the 
wife  of  a  lawyer  at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Support  of  Public  Schools 
where  she  had  asked  the  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  School  Board  what  had  been 
done  in  his  city  to  promote  better  relation- 
ships between  races  and  religions.  The  best 
thing,  he  told  her,  was  a  volunteer  group  of 
women  who  had  been  able  to  reach  un- 
touched groups.  Through  him  Mrs.  Murphy 
reached  Mrs.  Paul  Brown  who  started  the 
Kansas  City  panel,  now  in  its  ninth  year,  and 
others  In  six  or  seven  cities. 

Mrs.  Murphy  collected  some  others  she 
thought  might  be  interested  in  hearing  Mrs. 
Brown.  They  liked  the  idea  and  then  came 
the  task  of  finding  fitting  panelists.  There 
was  not  too  much  diflBculty  with  the  white 
Protestants  and  the  Catholics,  considerably 
more  with  the  Negroes  and  even  more  still 
with  orienteils.  an  uncommon  sight  in  a 
State  in  which  many  were  relocated  in  a 
camp  during  the  Second  World  War. 

Mrs.  Murphy  first  recruited  Mrs.  Negail 
Riley,  the  wife  of  a  minister,  and  through 
her,  found  other  members  of  the  Philander 
Smith  College  faculty  as  the  Negro  members. 
She  found  one  cx-lental  by  trailing  a  child, 
apparently  of  oriental  descent,  out  of  a 
beauty  shop  and  Into  a  nearby  washateria 
where  her  mother  was  deep  in  the  family 
wash. 

There  were  speeches  written,  revised,  re- 
vised again,  consxiltatlons  with  each  other, 
a  brushing  up  on  creeds,  a  public  address 
system  purchased  by  cooperative  husbands,  a 
trial  run  before  some  ministers  and  finally  a 
premiere  at  the  Westover  Hills  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Since  then,  the  panel  has  appeared  before 
many  church  groups,  PTAs,  colleges,  civic 
clubs,  summer  camps,  youth  fellowships  and 
even  a  few  conventions.  It  has  had  24  out- 
of-town  appearances  and  4  out-of-State 
ones.  It  will  have  50  to  60  engagements  next 
spring. 

A  similar  panel  has  been  formed  in  Fort 
Smith  and  inquiries  have  come  from  other 
Arkansas  cities. 

The  panel  has  yet  to  appetir  before  a  thor- 
oughly hostile  audience  although  it  braved 
one  appearance  in  a  Little  Rock  area  where 
they  definitely  thought  they,  or  certainly  the 
ideas,  they  brought  with  them,  would  be  un- 
welcome. 

Insults  and  hostile  questions  visually  come 
from  only  one  or  two  persons  In  an  audience 
and  generally  the  reaction  from  other  lis- 


teners is  a  defense  of  the  panel.  They  got 
some  of  their  most  antagonistic  questions  re- 
cently when  they  did  their  show  on  television 
and  the  questions  were  protected  by  the 
anonymity  of  the  telephone.  They  received 
some  racist  literature  after  an  appearance 
In  Pine  Bluff  but  the  incidents  have  been 
few. 

"One  reason  we're  accepted  so  well  is  be- 
caiise  we  aren't  asking  anyone  to  do  any- 
thing. We're  Just  telling  them  how  we,  as 
mothers  and  housewives,  feel  about  barriers 
which  keep  us  apart,"  Mrs.  Murphy  said. 

The  program  follows  a  set  pattern,  a 
moderator  who  gives  a  brief  Introduction 
and  then  short  talks  by  the  women  followed 
by  an  invitation  for  questions  from,  the  audi- 
ence. 

At  a  recent  session  before  a  group  of  mostly 
middle-aged  professional  men.  Mrs.  Murphy 
introduced  the  theme — "women  who  are 
amateurs  in  the  field  of  human  relations  se- 
lected because  they  are  typical  Americans." 

A  petite,  animated  blond  came  first.  She 
was  the  Jew — Barbara  Phillip*^  (Mrs.  Dan) 
whose  husband  is  executive  vice  president  of 
M.  M.  Cohn  Co. 

She  grew  up,  she  said,  in  a  home  "filled 
with  love  and  centered  in  trxist"  and  her  first 
blow  came  when  she  received  a  bid  from  the 
best  sorority  in  her  high  school  and  then 
found  she  would  not  be  accepted  because  she 
was  a  Jew.  Her  mother  had  to  tell  her  that 
prejudice  against  the  Jew  was  a  fact  of  life 
and  then  she  began  to  wonder  how  an  Italo- 
American  might  feel  when  he  saw  "wop 
salad"  on  the  menu. 

Carol  Taylor  has  a  delicate  face  that  cer- 
tainly would  have  inspired  Inniunerable 
halkal  had  her  grandparents  chosen  to  re- 
main in  Japan,  but  as  a  third-generation 
American  she  admitted  she  does  not  have  the 
proverbial  Japanese  traits — neatness  and  a 
green  thumb. 

She  is  able  to  smile  about  a  national  maga- 
zine article  written  after  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  and  called  "How  to  Tell  Your  Chinese 
Friends  from  the  Japanese"  but  the  smile 
faded  when  she  told  about  her  family  in  the 
wartime  hysteria — her  father  destroying  a 
valuable  library  because  of  rumors  that  any- 
one with  Japanese  books  was  suspect  and  her 
family  torn  from  San  Francisco,  her  own  Im- 
mediate one  sent  to  a  relocation  camp  in 
Wyoming. 

The  relocation  camps  were  a  shame  to 
America,  she  said,  and  unreconcllable  with 
the  Ideals  of  democracy  that  are  taught  in 
American  schools. 

Mrs.  Jon  Griffin,  the  widow  of  an  Air  Force 
officer,  mother  of  five  children  and,  of  course, 
she  laughed,  the  Catholic,  projected  a 
serenity  as  she  said  that  her  "faith  teaches 
that  all  men  are  brothers  and  it  Is  up  to  me 
to  see  that  they  are  treated  as  such." 

She  told  of  trying  to  explain  Catholic 
customs  and  traditions — the  sign  of  the  cross, 
meatless  Fridays — to  non-Catholic  children 
visiting  In  her  home  and  how  she  had  to 
combat  indications  of  a  growing  Intolerance 
In  one  of  her  chUdren  toward  one  of  her 
Baptist  friends.  She  explained  to  the  child 
that  her  friend  "chose  to  worship  God  In 
another  church." 

Faustenla  Bomar  (Mrs.  Howard)  was  the 
Negro  member,  a  poised  woman  under  what 
at  times  must  be  difficult  circumstances.  In 
the  small  town  where  she  was  born,  she  said, 
she  walked  3  miles  to  elementary  school. 
The  family  bad  to  move  to  Little  Rock  for 
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further  education,  her  mother  going  to  high 
school  while  she  and  her  brother  were  la 
Junior  high. 

Determined  to  go  to  college,  she  worked  for 
2  years  as  a  domestic  at  $1  a  day,  saved  for 
2  years,  accumulated  $15,  lived  In  a  small 
rented  room  eating  cornbread  and  molasses 
with  her  mother,  and  then  with  a  degree  in 
hand  found  she  could  only  get  a  menial  Job. 
In  her  first  white  collar  Job  she  was  passed  by 
m  pay  raises  and  promotions  and  "I  knew 
that  regardless  of  sacrifice  here  again  was 
the  dreary  cycle  of  discrimination." 

Mrs.  Bomar  now  has  a  master's  degree,  has 
worked  on  a  doctorate  and  Is  a  registrar  at 
Philander  Smith.  Her  husband  is  a  chemical 
firm  salesman. 

One  has  an  odd  sympathy  for  Jean  Gor- 
don (Mrs.  Frank),  whose  husband  is  vice 
president  of  the  First  Pyramid  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  After  all,  she  is  the  "WASP"  and 
the  closest  experience  she  had  to  personal 
intolerance,  and  prejudice  was  a  bit  of  snob- 
bery from  an  easterner.  Yet,  one  has  ad- 
miration for  her  nerve  in  bucking  the  usually 
accepted  mores  of  her  class. 

"God  does  not  love  only  WASP's,"  she  said. 
So  she  looks  for  ways  through  her  church, 
civic,  and  social  groups  to  promote  under- 
standing, to  see  that  there  is  no  hint  of  anti- 
Semitism  or  antl-Cathollclsm  in  Sunday 
school  literature,  for  example,  and  to  have 
"my  children  wish  for  others  the  same  privi- 
leges they  enjoy." 

Other  members  of  the  group  are  Mrs.  Cal 
Ledbetter,  Jr.,  wife  of  a  college  professor; 
Mrs.  Warren  Bass,  wife  of  an  accountant,  and 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Littleton,  wife  of  a  civil  engineer, 
moderators  and  WASP's;  Mrs.  Jim  Gallman, 
wife  of  a  lawyer;  Mrs.  Larry  Obsltnlk,  wife  of 
a  Gazette  news  photographer;  Mrs.  John  R. 
Snider,  wife  of  a  contractor;  Mrs.  W.  T.  Gil- 
more,  Jr.,  wife  of  a  businessman,  and  Sis- 
ter Thomas  deSales,  administrator  of  St.  Vin- 
cent Infirmary,  Catholics;  Mrs.  Alvln  L.  Terry, 
wife  of  a  postal  supervisor,  and  Mrs.  Jim 
Cone,  wife  of  a  college  professor,  Negro;  Mrs. 
Raymond  Jang,  wife  of  a  research  pharmacist. 
Oriental;  Mrs.  Louis  Snyderman,  wife  of  a 
businessman,  and  Mrs.  Joe  Kaufman,  wife  of 
a  contractor,  Jewish;  Mrs.  Frank  Lambright, 
wife  of  an  insurance  man,  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Chownlng,  wife  of  a  lawyer,  WASP. 

After  each  appearance,  the  women  get  to- 
gether for  coffee  and  a  critique  of  themselves. 
Mrs.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Phillips,  Mrs.  Bomar,  Mrs. 
Griflln,  Mrs.  Taylar,  and  Mrs.  Gordon  were 
somewhat  dissatisfied  with  their  appearance 
at  one  meeting,  but  put  the  blame  on  them- 
selves. 

The  self-examination  went  on,  a  continu- 
ing brushing  and  polishing  to  clarify  their 
feelings  and  thoughts  to  put  across  their 
purpose.  If  nothing  else  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  it  has,  at  least  they  have  got- 
ten to  know  one  another. 

In  addition  to  this  self-satisfaction  and  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  trying  their  best  in 
a  difficult  field  that  has  stiunped  the  experts, 
there  are  such  consolations  as  this  note  from 
a  PTA  member: 

"I  want  to  thank  each  of  you  for  giving 
so  much  of  your  time  and  yourselves  in  a 
way  that  represents  all  of  us  who  care  and 
desire  better  understanding,  love,  and  respect 
among  all  our  people." 


Federal  Track  Taxes— They're  High 
EnoDgh 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  KXW    TOkK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6. 1965 

Mr.    DULSKI.     Mr.   Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 


include  the  following  remarks  made  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, American  Trucking  Associations, 
on  October  29,  1964,  by  Mr.  William  A. 
Bresnahan,  managing  director,  entitled 
"Federal  Truck  Taxes^They're  High 
Enough": 

Federal  Truck  Taxes 

The  halfway  point  has  now  been  reached 
in  construction  of  the  great  41,000-mile  in- 
terstate and  defense  superhighway  system. 

As  of  last  June  30,  almost  17,000  miles  were 
open  to  traffic  and  another  6,100  miles  were  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  construction.  Work  had 
begun  on  an  additional  12,000  miles — leaving 
about  6.000  miles  yet  to  be  started. 

This  trucking  industry  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  role  It  played  in  the  launching 
of  this  massive  road  program,  which  we  rec- 
ognized as  vital  to  the  ecoaomlc  growth  and 
military  posture  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Our  support  of  this  program  entailed  ac- 
ceptance of  a  pay-before-you-go-plan  which 
Involved  imposition  of  stiff  special  Federal 
truck  taxes  on  top  of  all  the  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levies  a  trucking  company 
must  bear. 

We  bargained  in  1956  for  a  41,000-mile  in- 
terstate and  defense  system  to  cost  a  total 
of  $27  billion — all  to  come  from  special  taxes 
on  road  users. 

By  1961  the  cost  figure  had  Jumped  to  $41 
billion  and  we  were  called  upon  to  take 
additional  substantial  tax  Increases,  and  we 
did. 

Today,  trucks  of  all  types  are  paying  38.6 
percent  of  all  the  special  road  taxes  going 
into  the  Federal  highway  trust  fund. 

The  larger  trucks  are  beating  a  particularly 
heavy  burden.  For  a  typical  5-axle  tractor- 
trailer  unit  the  Federal  road  tax  alone 
amounts  to  an  average  of  $1,308  a  year. 

When  you  add  the  average  annual  State 
road  tax  of  $2,090  paid  by  the  same  unit,  the 
total  is  $3,398  in  fuel  taxes  and  other  special 
levies  just  for  use  of  the  roads. 

NO  REASON  FOR  INCREASE 

This  special  tax  burden  already  has  had  a 
serious  impact  on  the  cost-competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  trucking  industry,  and  now  we 
hear  rumblings  around  Washington  of  fur- 
ther increases  in  the  Federal  road  taxes. 

I  submit  that  the  time  has  come  to  take  a 
strong  stand  and  vigorously  oppose  any  fur- 
ther increases. 

The  order  of  the  day  is  tax  reduction,  and 
there  is  no  valid  reason  why  there  should  be 
any  serious  consideration  given  to  sugges- 
tions that  the  trucking  industry  be  singled 
out  for  Increases. 

Some  of  the  speculation  about  a  possible 
increase  in  Federal  road  taxes  is  founded  upon 
an  expectation  that  next  year  there  will  be 
another  upward  revision  In  the  estimated 
final  cost  of  completing  the  interstate  high- 
way system. 

We  won't  know  the  detailed  picture  until  it 
Is  laid  before  Congress  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion, but  its  outlines  can  be  pretty  well  pieced 
together  now. 

One  factor  in  the  rising  cost  is  the  new 
requirement  that  the  roads  be  built  not  Just 
for  1975  traffic,  as  originally  planned,  but  for 
traffic  20  years  after  completion.  In  addition, 
many  urban  sections  of  tlie  system  which 
were  curtailed  In  1959  now  have  been  rein- 
stated. Combined,  these  two  factors  are  ex- 
pected to  add  $1.2  billion  to  the  final  cost. 

Another  factor  is  an  estimated  6  percent 
rise  in  the  basic  construction  cost  index 
which  would  add  another  $1  billion  to  the 
tab. 

Finally,  the  Biu-eau  of  Public  Roads,  for 
reasons  of  safety  and  better  design,  is  rec- 
ommending that  all  sections  of  the  interstate 
system  be  at  least  four-lane  divided  high- 
ways. Some  sections,  under  the  old  cost  esti- 
mate, were  planned  as  two-lane  roads.  Con- 
version of  these  sections  to  four-lane  roads 
would  add  another  $800  million. 


In  the  aggregate,  these  several  factors 
would  add  a  total  of  $3  billion  to  the  ulti- 
mate cost  of  the  program. 

TAX     YIELD    IS     GROWING 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  sound  reason 
to  believe  that  the  ultimate  total  of  tax  re- 
ceipts for  the  highway  trust  fund  also  will 
increase. 

Current  receipts  are  running  ahead  of  esti- 
mates. If  the  extent  to  which  collections 
have  exceeded  estimates  for  1964  were  to  con- 
tinue for  the  life  of  the  program,  the  trust 
fund  would  receive  $1.5  billion  more  than 
anticipated. 

Assuming,  however,  that  tax  receipts  will 
exceed  estimates  by  only  $l  billion — and  this 
is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  realistic  as- 
siunptlon — the  projected  deficit  would  be 
reduced  from  $3  to  $2  bUUon. 

Such  a  deficit,  or  even  more,  can  be  easily 
handled  without  another  round  of  oppres- 
sive tax  Increases. 

Although  the  States  are  optimistic  about 
completing  the  interstate  system  on  schedule 
by  1972,  many  of  them  actually  are  running 
behind  and  sources  close  to  the  program  are 
confident  that  it  will  be  1973  before  the  pro- 
gram is  finished. 

EXTENSION    WOULD    SOLVE   DEFICIT 

If  the  highway  trust  fund  tax  program  sim- 
ply were  continued  through  the  complete 
fiscal  year  of  1973,  and  not  terminated  in 
October  of  1972,  as  currently  provided  by  law, 
an  additional  (3  billion  In  highway  taxes 
would  be  collected.  This  would  be  more 
than  adequate  to  cover  any  deficit  that  might 
be  Indicated  by  the  new  cost  estimates. 

Meanwhile,  there  have  been  a  rash  of  pro- 
posals to  add  new  mileage  to  the  system.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
has  a  backlog  of  proposed  additions  to  the 
system  which  would  total  another  10,000 
miles. 

Undoubtedly,  many  of  these  proposed  addi- 
tions have  merit  and.  In  time  perhaps,  they 
can  be  achieved.  However,  any  further  addi- 
tions to  the  Interstate  System  should  not  be 
made  until  the  present  program  is  fully  com- 
pleted. 

I  have  never  talked  to  a  single  person.  In 
or  out  of  Government,  who  has  the  slightest 
idea  that  the  Federal  road  building  program 
and  the  Federal  road  taxes  will  come  to  an 
abrubt  half  when  the  present  Interstate  Sys- 
tem Is  completed.  Almost  everyone  con- 
cerned Is  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that 
both  will  continue. 

It  makes  no  sense,  then,  to  assume  that 
either  the  present  system  or  the  proposed  ad- 
ditions must  be  completed  by  some  arbitrary 
date.  Only  so  much  roadbullding,  and  only 
so  much  road  taxation  can  be  reasonably 
crammed  within  a  specified  period  of  time. 
We  already  are  concentrating  within  a  16- 
year  period  a  backbreaklng  tax  program  for 
a  huge  network  to  serve  generations  not  yet 
born. 

We  must  make  It  clear,  here  and  now,  that 
we  have  reached  the  end  of  the  rope.  We 
can't  stand  any  more  taxes. 

TAXES   AT   BREAKING    POINT 

There  is  a  point  of  diminishing  return. 
That  we  had  passed  that  point  with  respect 
to  income  taxation  is  now  being  clearly  dem- 
onstrated by  results  of  the  tax-cut  program 
recently  adopted,  and  now  there  Is  talk  of 
additional  reductions  In  the  area  of  gen- 
eral taxes. 

The  same  law  of  diminishing  return  oper- 
ates with-^equal  inevitability  in  the  field  of 
special  taxation.  We  have  reached  the 
breaking  point  In  special  road  taxation,  and 
any  further  Increases  not  only  could  badly 
cripple  the  trucking  Industry,  but  easily 
could  result  in  less  rather  than  more  tax 
revenues  for  the  highway  trust  fund. 

We  applaud  the  vision  and  enthusiasm  of 
those  who  planned  and  are  carrying  out  the 
present  highway  program,  and  we  have  no 
quarrel  with  them  for  thinking  In  terms  of 
an  even  bigger  and  better  program. 


At  the  same  time,  they  must  not  com- 
pletely lose  sight  of  basic  economic  facts. 
We  can  only  run  so  far  so  fast  and,  from  a 
road  tax  standpoint,  the  trucking  Industry 
already  is  gasping  for  air. 

We  must  disagree  vigorously  with  those 
who  are  sugegsting  that  a  liberalization  of 
the  Federal  limits  on  motor  vehicle  sizes  and 
weights  might  Justify  increasing  Federal 
truck  taxes. 

Tills  Is  another  one  of  those  suggestions 
v,hich  has  the  superficial  ring  of  logic,  but 
won't  stand  up  under  examination. 

In  the  first  place,  the  new  size  and  weight 
limits  which  have  been  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  are  completely  in 
line  with  the  structural  and  geometric  capa- 
bilities of  the  highway  system  as  it  is  being 
built,  and  for  which  we  already  are  paying. 

For  example,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce report  recommends  a  width  limit  of 
102  Inches.  As  long  ago  as  1946,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Stete  Highway  Officials 
recognized  a  width  of  102  inches  as  proper 
and  desirable  for  roads  having  12-foot  lanes, 
and  12  feet  is  the  mlnimtma  lane  width  on 
the  Interstate  System. 

PROPOSALS  VERT  CONSERVATTVK 

The  new  gross  weights  recommended  In 
the  report  are  very  conservative  in  terms  of 
the  true  load  carrying  capabilities  of  the 
bridges  being  constructed  on  the  Interstate 
System. 

With  respect  to  single  axle  weight,  the 
report  recommends  an  increase  from  18,000 
to  20,000  jKJunds.  This  is  still  below  the 
single  axle  limits  already  permitted  In  18 
States  which  already  had  such  higher  Ihnlts 
on  the  grandfather  date  of  the  1956  Highway 
Act. 

A  similar  situation  prevails  with  respect 
to  tandem  axles.  The  report  proposes  an  in- 
crease from  32,000  pounds  to  a  modest  34,000 
pounds.  Twenty  States  already  allow 'tan- 
dem axle  weights  In  excess  of  34,000  pounds. 

LUDICROUS    INJUSTICES   FORESEEN 

A  tax  Increase  founded  upon  approval  of 
the  proposed  weights  and  sizes  not  only 
would  constitute  double  payment  for  ca- 
pacities already  being  buUt  Into  the  system, 
but  such  a  tax  Increase  also  would  bring 
about  ludicrous  injustices. 

Are  we  going  to  increase  the  taxes  on 
trucks  operating  In  States  ah"eady  permitting 
weights  greater  than  those  recommended  In 
the  report? 

Or  to  turn  It  aroimd,  are  we  going  to 
make  special  additions  In  the  case  of  trucks 
In  those  States  where  the  limits  have  been 
frozen  since  1956 — tax  Increases  for  slightly 
Improved  levels  which  stUl  would  be  below 
the  levels  which  have  been  permitted  right 
along  in  many  other  States? 

It  doesn't  make  any  sense.  It  makes  even 
less  sense  when  you  remember  that  there  la 
nothing  permissive  about  the  Federal  limits. 

In  other  words,  even  If  the  Federal  statute 
Is  liberalized,  truck  operators  actxially  can 
obtain  such  improvements  only  in  the  State 
legislatures.  In  a  sense,  then,  the  tax  ad- 
vocates Eire  suggesting  a  special  tax  penalty 
merely  for  the  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the 
States,  with  no  assurance  at  all  that  such 
appeals  will  be  fruitful. 

wouldn't   ADD   TO   COSTS 

There  can  be  no  valid  claim  that  proposed 
Increases  in  the  Federal  size  and  weight 
limits  would  add  to  the  Initial  construction 
CL«t  of  the  roads  and  bridges  on  the  new 
road  system. 

The  construction  standards  were  estab- 
lished long  ago.  They  are  fully  adequate  to 
handle  proposed  weight  Increases  and.  In 
fact,  are  handling  weights  now.  In  a  third 
of  the  States,  which  exceed  the  proixieed 
Increases. 

I  have  heard  It  suggested  that  the  In- 
creased weights  might  Increase  the  coet  of 
maintaining  the  roads,  and  that  this  would 
be  a  Justification  for  tax  increase*. 


WeU,  unless  the  law  was  changed  while 
we  weren't  looking,  responslbllKy  for  main- 
taining the  roads  will  rest  entirely  with  tiw 
States,  not  the  Federal  Government. 

STATES    WOULD   KAISX   TAXES 

And  unless  the  States  have  undergone  a 
complete  change  while  we  weren't  looking, 
the  States  will  be  sure  to  tax  us  to  recover 
any  Increased  maintenance  costs  they  might 
have  to  t>ear  as  a  result  of  higher  weights. 
The  States  were  pastmastera  of  the  tender 
art  of  truck  taxation  long  before  the  Federal 
Government  even  dreamed  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System. 

Suppose  we  assvune,  without  granting, 
that  the  proposed  weight  increases  actually 
would  make  a  measurable  difference  In 
maintenance  cost.  The  dtillest  kid  in  a  Jun- 
ior high  school  logic  class  wouldn't  suggest 
that  we  should  pay  Increased  teixes  to  the 
States,  for  maintaining  the  roads  and,  at  the 
*ame  time,  pay  Increased  taxes  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  not  maintaining  the  roads. 
The  validity  of  this  point  was  conceded  by 
a  Government  official  in  a  recent  discussion. 

"However,"  he  said,  "suppose  the  law  Is 
changed  and  the  Federal!  Government  takes 
•  over  responsibility  for  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  interstate  system?"  He  added,  with 
a  twinkle:  "There's  been  some  little  talk  of 
that,  you  know." 

I  countered  with  a  suppose  of  my  own: 
"OK,  suppose  the  Federal  Government  takes 
over  maintenance  costs.  Increases  truck  taxes 
on  that  ground,  and  then  a  State  refuses  to 
amend  its  law  to  i>ennit  Increased  weights. 
Then  we'd  be  paying  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  something  denied  us  by  the  State." 
"True,"  he  admitted,  "but  suppose  the  law 
also  were  changed  so  that  the  Increased  Fed- 
eral weight  limits  were  mandatory  as  well 
as  permissive — so  that  the  States  had  to  al- 
low them?" 

In  other  words,  there  might  be  a  modicum 
of  merit  in  a  weight-related  tax  increase  if 
the  weight  limits  In  the  Federal  law  are  In- 
creased, and  if  the  Federal  Government 
forces  the  States  to  permit  such  Increased 
weights,  and  if  the  Federal  Government  as- 
sumes the  cost  of  maintenance.  UntU  such 
time  as  these  unlikely  Ifs  become  reality, 
there  is  no  merit  at  all  in  current  tax  sug- 
gestions. 


The  24th  National  Bellamy  Award  Flag  to 
Wansan,  Wu^  High  School— State- 
ment by  James  Blakely 


Stateicknt  bt  Ifa.  Blakelt 


Located  In  Topeka,  the  capital  of  Kansas, 
the  breadbasket  of  the  Nation,  Topeka  High 
School  lacks  Just  5  years  of  being  100  years 
old.  Influential  and  highly  respected 
through  nine  decades,  it  has  t>een  Joined  by 
two  other  high  schools  as  o\ir  city  has 
expanded. 

In  1061,  the  year  of  the  Kansas  centennial 
when  Topeka  High  Sohool  became  the  20th 
BeUamy  Award  school,  the  late  President 
Kennedy  presented  our  own  Mrs.  MarJorle 
French  with  the  National  Teacher  of  the 
Year  Award,  and  ll^t.  William  J.  Greer,  a 
member  of  the  Bellamy  Advlscuy  Board,  was 
recognized  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  as 
Journalism  Teacher  of  the  Tear.  Our  flag- 
pole is  the  foreyard  arm  of  the  SS  Constitu- 
tion, "Old  Ironsides,"  brought  to  Top^Ea  In 
1932  through  the  efforts  of  the  then  vice 
president,  Charles  Curtis,  a  former  student. 

Our  graduates  have  won  thousands  of 
scholarships  including  more  than  70  merit 
finalist  and  scholar  ratings.  In  the  8  years 
of  the  Betty  Crocker  program,  Topeka  High 
School  girls  have  won  four  State  and  two 
ninner-up  positions  and  in  1960  the  National 
Homemaker  of  Tomorrow  Scholarship. 

The  Drs.  Karl  and  William  Mennlnger 
graduated  from  Topeka  High  School  and  our 
city  Is  knovtm  the  world  over  for  Its  famous 
Mennlnger  hospital  and  research  center. 

From  looking  through  the  Wausau  year- 
book. I  noticed  several  differences  In  our 
sports.  You  offer  bowling  and  t>a8eball 
In  school,  and  we  have  this  only  on  a  com- 
munity basis.  Also,  you  have  one  sport 
here  of  which  I  have  never  heard:  Ciirllng. 
Before  I  leave  Wisconsin  I  would  like  to 
try  my   hand  at   it. 

I  want  to  extend  sincere  congratulations 
from  my  principal,  Mr.  Glenn  Burnette,  and 
oxu*  entire  student  body  and  to  present  this 
framed  portrait  of  our  school,  whose  gothlc 
tower  was  recently  displayed  on  the  cover  of 
the  Southwestern  BeU  Telephone  directory. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  12. 196S 

Mr,  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  9,  1964,  the  24th  National  Bell- 
£imy  Award  flag  was  presented  to  the 
Wausau  Senior  High  School  of  Wausau, 
Wis. 

The  Topeka  High  School  of  Topeka, 
Kans.,  was  the  20th  annual  winner  of  the 
National  Bellamy  Award.  Jim  Blakely, 
of  the  Topeka  High  School,  represented 
the  Topeka  High  School  at  the  ceremony 
at  Wausau,  Wis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  he  made  on  that  occasion  be 
made  a  part  of  these  remarks  and  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


A  Christmas  Message  Appropriate  for 
All  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBS 


or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALIFORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  12.  1965 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
often  the  thoughts  of  good  will  which 
surround  us  at  Christmastime  are  soon 
forgotten.  Perhajis  our  world  would  be 
a  better  one  if  they  were  not.  One  par- 
ticularly inspiring  message  last  Christ- 
mas was  written  by  Virginia  Weldon 
Kelly  and  appeared  in  a  number  of  news- 
papers throughout  the  land.  Its  appro- 
priateness as  a  guide  for  our  pubUc  and 
private  actions  warrants  republication 

here.  ^ 

A  Christmas  Wisa  \ 

(By  Virginia  Weldon  Kelly)       \ 

Serene  In  the  loving  presence  of  God,  mil- 
lions feel  J03rful  gratitude  for  the  birth  of 
Jesus.  There  are  others  who  regard  life  as 
a  desert  of  despair. 

The  French  writer,  Jean-Paul  Sartre  be- 
lieves that  life  Is  without  divine  plan  and 
that  every  person  is  alone,  the  possessor  and 
Tictlm  of  freedom. 

In  His  life  and  crucifixion,  Jesus  knew  all 
of  the  agony  of  man  but  He  said.  "Happy  are 
the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God." 

Happy  Is  the  word  Jesus  Is  believed  to  have 
iMed  tor  tt  appears  In  early  Oreek  manu- 
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scripts  of  the  New  Testament.  Two  recent 
English  translations  use  the  word.  King 
James  version  scholars  knew  that  happy,  is 
the  highest  sense,  and  blessed  are  synony- 
mous. 

Jesus  preached  often  about  happiness. 
He  said,  "These  things  have  I  spoken  to  you 
that  My  Joy  may  be  in  you  and  that  your 
Joy  may  be  made  full." 

The  great  Quaker,  Dr.  Jones,  said,  "Radi- 
ance is  the  mark  of  the  Christian." 

St.  Paul  said,  "The  Kingdom  of  God  •  •  • 
is  peace  and  Joy  In  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Some  may  say  that  only  a  saint  can  be 
habitually  Joyful.  This  is  what  St.  Paul 
meant.  In  the  early  Christian  church  any 
person  who  dedicated  his  life  to  God  was 
counted  a  saint. 

In  the  noblest  concept,  the  Americ'an  mis- 
sionary. Dr.  Carlson,  martjred  in  the  Congo, 
was  a  saint.  Before  his  murder,  he  endiired 
daily  tortiure.  He  remained  serene  and  min- 
istered to  other  sufferers. 

Most  of  us  say  we  are  not  brave,  we  are 
too  yoimg,  old,  busy,  important,  sick,  rich, 
poor,  and  much  too  wicked  for  sainthood. 
But  we  can  aspire  to  dedication. 

If  we  believe  in  Jesus'  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  in  His  promises  of  forgiveness  and  re- 
birth, we  know  Jesus  and  have  Him  with  us 
on  His  birthday. 

Our  Christmas  wish  is  that  you  will  be  of 
good  courage,  happy  In  living  your  life  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  peace  and  good 
cheer  of  all  men. 


January  12 
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John  Artichoker,  Jr.,  Saperintendent  of 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Agency 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  12,  1965 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
welfare  of  the  American  Indian  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  vital  Interest  to  me. 
I  have  been  anxious  to  see  the  American 
Indij^take  his  place  as  a  first-class  citi- 
zen Iff  the  United  States,  working  side 
by  side  with  all  other  Americans  for  the 
Great  Society. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I 
direct  attention  to  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  selection  of  this  country's 
outstanding  10  young  men  of  1964.  One 
of  them  is  John  Artichoker,  Jr.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  Sioux  tribe,  and  now 
superintendent  of  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne Agency,  in  Lame  Deer.  Mont. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  the 
part  of  the  article  about  Mr.  Artichoker, 
from  the  January  26,  1965.  issue  of  Look 
magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from    the   article   was   ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
America's   10  Outstanding  Young  Men   or 
1964 

In  1876.  Sioux  Indians  rode  out  of  Dakota 
Territory  to  Montana,  Joined  the  Cheyenne 
and  warred  on  a«n.  George  A.  Custer  In  the 
Battle  or  Little  Big  Horn.  Today,  another 
warlike  Sioux.  John  Artichoker,  Jr.,  flghta 
in  Cheyenne  territory  against  poverty,  dis- 
ease and  unemployment. 

Artichoker  grew  up  in  a  shingled  farm 
cabin  on  a  Sioux  reservation  In  South  Da- 
kota.   He  earned  an  M.A.  degree  at  the  Uni- 


versity of  South  Dakota.  Now,  he  is  the 
youngest  man  ever  appointed  head  of  an 
Indian  reservation  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  first  Indian  to  be  superintendent  of  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Agency  in  Lame  Deer, 
Mont.  More  than  2,000  Cheyennes  look  to 
him  for  care. 

Among  other  things,  Artichoker  oversees 
their  road,  forestry,  welfare  and  credit  pro- 
grams, police  force,  and  school  system. 

The  tribe  needs  him.  Many  homes  in 
Lame  Deer  lack  indoor  plumbing,  electricity, 
insulation.  Sometimes,  five  families  share  a 
single  outdoor  water  pump,  John  Artichoker 
wants  to  change  this.  Already,  he  has  lured 
in  a  small  factory,  increasing  employment. 
Tourism  is  growing.  It's  aJl  uphill,  but  this 
Sioux  and  the  Cheyennes  are  winning  their 
battle  in  Lame  Deer.  | 


Alll 


Remarks  by  Gov.  J.  Millard  Tawes, 
Maryland  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
Dinner,  Friday,  December  11,  1964, 
Baltimore,  Md.  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OP    MARYLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  12.  1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gov.  J. 
Millard  Tawes.  of  Maryland,  recently 
delivered  an  address  at  a  dinner  honor- 
ing the  Brazilian  Ambassador,  His  Ex- 
cellency Juracy  Magalhaes. 

The  occasion  marked  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Maryland's  participation  in  the 
partners  of  the  Alliance  program,  which 
is  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

Maryland,  which  is  cooperating  with 
the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  Brazil, 
has  joined  16  other  States  working  with 
our  neighbors  in  Latin  America  in  a 
mutual  assistance  program  on  a  self- 
help  basis. 

This  program  will  have  far-reaching 
importance  in  furthering  our  good  rela- 
tions with  Latin  American  countries, 
and  we  are  proud  that  Maryland  has 
imdertaken  this  effort. 

The  text  of  the  Govei-nor's  remarks 
follows: 

Ambassador  Megalhaes,  Mr.  Berney,  Mr. 
Lanahan,  Mr.  Stein.  Dr.  Vavtina,  members  of 
the  Maryland  Partners  Committee.  Mr.  Bo- 
ren.  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  an  especially 
great  pleasiyre  for  me  to  be  able  to  welcome 
to  our  State.  His  Excellency  the  Brazilian 
Ambassador,  Mr.  Megalhaes. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  Maryland  is 
proud  and  pleased  to  have  been  chosen  as 
one  of  the  States  to  play  a  pioneering  role  In 
the  partners  of  the  Alliance  program.  We 
are  especially  pleased  that  a  State  of  the 
great  nation  of  Brazil  has  become  our  part- 
ner In  this  new  venture  in  International  un- 
derstanding. 

Afl  a  State  containing  one  of  the  leading 
Atlantic  ports  of  this  Nation,  Maryland  has 
long  been  closely  associated  with  Brazil  and 
other  countries  of  Latin  America  in  trade  and 
cxjmmerce.  We  are  delighted  to  have  this 
association  emphasized  by  the  establishment 
of  a  special  bond  between  Maryland  and  the 
State  of  Rio  de  Janlero. 

In  talking  with  our  Maryland  group  upon 
their  return  from  the  State  at  Rio,  I  was  sur- 


prised to  find  how  many  things  our  two 
States  have  In  common.  Both  of  us  boast  long 
stretches  of  fabulous  Atlantic  beaches;  both 
of  us  possess  extensive  harbor  facilities;  both 
of  us  claim  the  possession  of  a  mammoth 
steel  mill;  both  of  us  have  attractive  moun- 
tain resort  areas;  both  of  us  have  a  large 
urban  population,  and  both  of  us  are  adja- 
cent to  a  large  independent  Federal  Govern- 
ment center. 

Just  as  we  share  many  of  the  same  benefits. 
I  understand  that  we  also  have  many  of  the 
same  problems.  Like  the  State  of  Rio  we  are 
still  searching  for  the  best  way  to  develop 
part  of  our  seashore.  Like  Rio,  we  are  try- 
ing to  absorb  Increasing  numbers  of  people 
who  come  in  from  rural  areas  to  settle  in 
our  large  cities  and— like  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Rio,  and  people  all  over  the  world 
for  that  matter — we  are  trying  to  do  all  we 
can  to  see  that  our  children  get  a  good  edu- 
cation, that  our  sick  get  adequate  medical 
care  and  our  poor  are  provided  with  a  chance 
for  a  better  life. 

As  a  State  Governor,  I  find  It  especially 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  play  a  role — no  mat- 
ter how  small — in  international  aflfalrs.  To 
my  mind  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the 
partners  of  the  Alliance  program  is  the  way 
in  which  it  enables  private  citizens  to  take 
a  useful  and  active  part  In  a  program  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  free  world. 

Just  as  I  have  had  the  privilege,  as  Gov- 
ernor, to  exchange  messages  with  Governor 
Torres  of  the  State  of  Rio,  so  many  other 
Marylanders  will  now  be  able  to  establish 
lines  of  commvmication  with  their  counter- 
parts in  the  State  of  Rio.  The  partners  pro- 
gram, by  bringing  International  affairs  down 
to  the  state  level,  can  thus  add  a  new  di- 
mension to  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 

I  am  sure  that  eventually  this  program,  as 
it  develops,  will  reflect  itself  in  producing 
wider  horizons  for  the  school  and  college  stu- 
dents of  both  our  States;  and  In  exchanges 
of  assistance  and  talents  In  all  fields  froit 
manufacturing  to  farming. 

And  so.  In  closing,  I  want  to  say  especial- 
ly to  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,  how  delighted  I 
am  that  you  now  have  a  special  reason  for 
visiting  Maryland — a  reason  that  will  bring 
you  back  here  to  visit  us  frequently  In  the 
future. 

I  hope  also  that  you  will  convey  my  per- 
sonal thanks  to  Governor  Torres  for  the  won- 
derfiUly  warm  reception  which  the  State  of 
Rio  gave  to  our  Maryland  visitors.  And  I 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  too  long  before  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  receive  a  group  from 
his  State.  It  will  be  a  real  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  show  them  a  little  of  our  own  Maryland 
hospitality. 

Finally,  as  a  token  of  the  relationship  that 
now  exists  between  oiir  two  States,  I  wish 
to  present  to  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,  these 
certificates  of  honorary  Maryland  citizen- 
ship. In  addition  to  the  one  for  yoxu-self,  I 
have  Included  one  for  Governor  Torres  and 
one  for  each  of  the  members  of  the  State  of 
Rio  Partners  Comn[iittee.  I  hope  that  you 
will  transmit  these  with  my  warm  regards 
and  best  wishes. 
Thank  you. 


"Free  Enterprise,  America's  Heritage"— 
Speech  by  John  I.  Kotake 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE 

OF   HAWAII 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  12.  1965 

Mr.  INOUYE.    Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
very  often  that  we  are  privileged  to  hear 


speeches  of  the  quality  of  the  one  de- 
livered by  Eagle  Scout  John  I.  Kotake. 
Therefore,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
request  permission  to  have  his  speech 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  believe  it  Is 
most  worthwhile,  and  should  be  read  not 
only  by  those  in  the  Scouting  movement, 
but  also  by  Americans  in  general. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Free  Enterprise — America's  Heritage 

I A  speech  presented  by  Eagle  Scout  John 
I  Kotake,  of  Honpa  Hongwanji  Mission  Troop 
49.  at  11th  annual  Eagle  "Scout  recognition 
dinner  on  November  5,  1964,  at  the  Royal 
Hiwailan  Hotel  honoring  the  "Honorable 
John  A.  Burns  Class"  of  Eagle  Scouts.  Eagle 
Scout  Kotake  is  14  years  old  and  a  ninth 
grader  at  Kawananakoa  Intermediate 
School.) 

We,  who  live  in  America,  are  better  fed. 
better  clothed,  and  enjoy  more  luxuries  than 
the  people  of  any  other  country.  How  has 
this  come  about?  What  makes  America  the 
prosperous  and  progressive  nation  that  she 
is  today? 

If  we  look  at  our  economic  picture  closely, 
we  find  that  we  are  blessed  with  the  Inheri- 
t..nce  of  freedom — freedom  to  engage  In  any 
enterprise.  Webster  defines  enterprise  as 
•  iiu  attempt  or  project,  especially  one  which 
involves  activity,  courage,  and  energy."  We 
live  and  make  our  living  under  this  free  en- 
terprising system.  In  this  system,  one  can 
make  his  own  decisions  and  follow  his  own 
interest  in  the  economic  life.  His  income 
depends  upon  how  much  his  labor  and  re- 
.sources  produce.  Our  economic  progress  has 
been  great  under  this  free  enterprising 
system. 

We  must  realize,  however  that  we  have 
not  always  enjoyed  this  freedom  In  the 
United  States.  It  came  into  existence  when 
the  Colonies  rebelled  against  Great  Britain 
and  reacted  against  government  control  of 
economic  life.  As  the  pioneers  pushed  west- 
i^ard  and  found  fertile  lands,  they  became 
independent  farmers  and  traders.  Grad- 
ii.iUy  they  expanded  their  activities  to  greater 
and  diversified  enterprises. 

As  we  look  upon  the  American  scene,  we 
find  the  entire  country  alive  with  Individ- 
tials  with  indomitable  courage,  wUir  and 
faith  in  our  priceless  American  heritage  of 
free  enterprise.  They  all  thrive  under  the 
principle  of  free  and  open  competition.  To- 
day, we  remember  and  hear  of  great  men  in 
-American  Industries.  They  symbolize  the 
iree-enterprlslng  system.  These  men  had 
the  foresight  and  Initiative  to  take  advan- 
tage and  utilize  the  opportunities  offered 
under  this  system.  To  mention  a  few  indi- 
viduals, we  have  Henry  Ford,  who  originated 
Ford  Motors;  John  D.  Rockefeller,  who  built 
standard  Oil  Co.;  Conrad  Hilton,  who  started 
the  Hilton  chain  of  hotels;  and  Walt  Disney, 
creator  of  Disney  Productions  and  Disney- 
land. 

America  does  not  disclaim  any  individual's 
rights  because  of  differences  in  race,  religion, 
or  creed.  As  long  as  an  Individual  can  prove 
that  he  has  the  ability,  the  integrity,  and 
the  will  to  move  forward,  she  will  welcome 
him  with  open  arms.  As  a  result,  many  sons 
:uid  daughters  gf  immigrants  are  now  holding 
key  i>osltlons  In  the  economic  and  political 
vorld  today.  For  example,  here  In  HawaU 
we  have  such  men  as  Chlnn  Ho,  who  started 
Capital  Investment  Co.  and  the  Ilikal.  We 
also  have  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong.  who  began 
Finance  Factors  and  has  gained  prominence 
as  being  one  of  the  first  Senators  to  Con- 
gress from  Hawaii;  and  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  who 
is  known  nationally  and  locally  as  a  con- 
struction expert.  He  is  also  responsible  for 
the  new  subdivision  called  Hawall-Kal. 

Our  economic  progress  has  been  great  un- 
der this  free  enterprise  system  but  we  must 


realize  that  we  owe  it  to  the  tireless  efforts 
and  courage  of  these  men.  who  believed  In 
and  engaged  In  free  enterprising.  In  other 
words,  we  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their 
Ingenuity  and  hard  work.  Therefore,  as  citi- 
zens of  our  democratic  society,  let  us,  Scout- 
ers  and  friends,  understand  and  appreciate 
this  invaluable  gift  of  freedom.  Let  us 
strive  to  make  It  our  responsibility  to 
strengthen  this  system  by  showing  leader- 
ship and  Initiative  and  by  working  diligently 
In  anything  we  undertake.  Let  us  help  to 
pass  It  on  to  those  who  follow  us  so  that  we 
may  perpetuate  free  enterprise.  For  truly, 
free  enterprise  Is  our  great  American 
heritage. 


The  Family  Farm :  A  Blueprint  for  Its 
Doom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OP    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  12,  1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  with  dismay  and  shock  a  recent 
magazine  article  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Mr.  Kermit  Gor- 
don, embracing  a  blueprint  for  doom  of 
the  family  farm  system  in  America. 

Since  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  the 
policy  arm  of  the  White  House,  many 
people  are  asking  if  this  blueprint,  this 
prescription,  this  pattern  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  farm  system  that  has 
become  the  envy  of  the  world,  soon  may 
be  presented  to  the  Congress. 

There  are  now  3,500,000  farms  in  the 
United  States.  As  recently  as  1940  there 
were  6,350,000  farms. 

This  rural  attrition  already  has 
changed  the  face  of  our  Nation,  and  we 
now  are  struggling  In  the  Congress  and 
in  the  executive  department  to  deal  with 
poverty,  crime,  and  other  pressing  emer- 
gencies among  the  impacted  populations 
in  our  cities. 

Now,  Mr.  Gordon  tells  us,  "One  million 
farmers  could  produce  all  the  Nation's 
farm  needs.  Including  large  commercial 
exports,"  and  he  says  the  other  2,500,000 
farmers  "require  assistance  In  the  pain- 
ful transition  to  nonfarm  jobs,  to  which 
most  of  them  or  their  children  will  cer- 
tainly have  to  move." 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  transition  for 
2,500,000  farmers  and  their  families 
would  move  perhaps  7,500,000  farm 
people  out  of  rural  America.  Where 
would  they  go,  except  into  the  poverty 
program  in  the  cities? 

Thousands  of  Main  Street  towns  would 
become  ghost  towns.  >  What  would  be- 
come of  all  the  businesses  and  all  the 
people  who  populate  our  nwal  towns? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  the 
President  of  these  United  States  has 
greater  wisdom  than  to  follow  such  a 
course. 

Moreover,  Budget  Director  Gordon  is 
an  honorable  man;  he  is  an  able  man 
of  very  substantial  accomplishments. 
Most  of  his  experience  hsis  been  in  Gov- 
ernment employment.  I  cannot  find  that 
he  ever  has  had  any  direct  association 
with  agriculture.    I  can  explain  his  posi- 


tion with  respect  to  farmers,  as  stated  in 
the  magazine  article,  only  by  surmising 
that  he  has  been  listening  to  the  wrong 
people.  I  am  certain  that  when  he 
broadens  his  knowledge  his  fine  mind 
will  impel  him  to  become  a  foremost 
advocate  of  the  family  farm  system  that 
has  blessed  this  country  with  the  great- 
est abundance  any  people  on  earth  ever 
has  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been,  in  recent 
days,  a  great  deal  of  newspaper  com- 
ment, along -with  the  magazine  article 
I  have  mentioned,  which  has  treated  In 
a  very  cavalier  fashion  the  share  of  the 
national  budget  that  goes  for  commodity 
programs  in  agriculture. 

Considering  the  value  of  these  pro- 
grams to  America's  free  agriculture,  and 
the  importance  of  new  legislation  in  the 
present  session,  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  we  set  in  order  some  of  the  mis- 
statements and  misunderstandings  that 
are  reflected  In  these  articles.  Most  of 
them,  I  might  add,  are  authored  by  peo- 
ple without  connection  with  farming  and 
with  little  or  no  background  in  the  sub- 
ject. 

It  is  always  a  fair  and  worthy  enter- 
prise— in  any  legislative  year — ^to  exam- 
ine critically  the  ongoing  programs  of 
the  Government  as  well  as  those  pro- 
posed. It  is  essential — in  fairness  to  tax- 
payers— that  we  examine  the  worth  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  economy  of  every 
part  of  every  program  that  Is  budgeted 
with  public  funds.  So  I  welcome  this  ex- 
amination of  the  farm  programs — which 
are,  after  all,  reckoned  in  a  great  many 
dollars. 

I  am  troubled,  however,  by  a  number 
of  quick  assumptions  which  find  ready 
acceptance  among  the  unknowing,  and 
eager  credence  among  people  who  are 
looking  for  easy  ways  to  cut  Federal 
costs.  And  ail  of  us  are  eager  to  find 
budget  savings — to  ease  the  burden  on 
the  taxpayer.  So  it  Is  only  too  easy  to 
fall  into  the  trap  of  easy  budget  cut- 
ting— ^particularly  when  we  cannot  read- 
ily see  a  direct  loss  to  our  own  families 
and  our  own  security. 

I  am  troubled. 

I  am  troubled  by  the  tendency  to  see 
the  farm  programs  as  welfare  pro- 
grams—programs that  can  only  be  justi- 
fied as  a  handout  to  a  submerged  and 
needy  peasantry.  TTie  price  support  and 
acreage  adjustment  programs  are  not 
welfare  programis — and  they  never  have 
been.  They  are  not  means  of  distributing 
funds  to  the  needy — and  they  never  have 
been.  The  real  purpose  is  to  enable  U.S. 
agriculture  to  attain  and  maintain  a 
level  of  income  and  family  living  that 
Is  fair  in  terms  of  the  remainder  of  Amer- 
ica's free  society.  And  that  was  the  basic 
idea,  back  in  the  1930's,  when  we  first 
began  to  develop  effective  commodity 
programs. 

I  am  troubled — by  repeated  references 
to  the  so-called  top  million  of  America's 
farmers.  These  are  the  farmers  who 
gross  cash  sales  above  $10,000  or  more  in 
the  average  year — and  as  a  result  are 
supposedly  ready  to  set  sail  in  a  sea  of 
laissez  faire  which  does  not  prevail  for 
any  other  segment  of  our  economy. 
What  is  overlooked  is  this:  The  average 
farmer  in  this  top  million  class  Is  able 
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to  keep,  as  operator's  earnings,  only  20 
percent  of  the  dollars  he  gets  for  products 
sold.  After  allowing  S"  percent  lnt«-est 
on  capital  and  hired  hand  wages  for 
himself  and  family,  he  still  Is  not  earn- 
ing a  return  on  his  capital,  labor,  and 
management  comparable  with  returns 
earned  by  nonf  armers. 

Remember,  too.  that  In  order  to  pro- 
duce $2,500  in  earnings  the  farmer  en- 
terprise needs  on  the  average  an  invest- 
ment in  the  $50,000  range.  Also  that  In 
order  to  earn  even  the  $2,500,  some  farm- 
ers may  have  cash  sales  well  over  $20,000. 
These  are.  of  course,  subject  to  wide  vari- 
ation. 

But  most  important:  If  some  of  these 
top  million  farmers  have  climbed  near  to 
income  parity — they  have  climbed  there, 
and  are  remaining  there,  in  a  farm  econ- 
omy stabilized  by  farm  programs. 
Many,  many  farmers  would  drop  out  of 
this  top  group  in  a  hurry,  if  they  had  to 
face  the  kind  of  price  declines  they  would 
be  up  against  in  the  absence  of  farm 
programs. 

I  am  talking  about  a  drop  in  wheat 
prices  of  almost  half — a  drop  in  feed 
grain  prices  of  more  than  a  fifth — severe 
drops  in  other  commodities.  Including  a 
20-percent  decline  in  tiie  price  of  cat- 
tle, which  are  not  even  price  supported. 
Indicated  price  declines  in  this  magni- 
tude are  so  well  established  by  numerous 
nongovernmental  studies  that  they 
cannot  be  doidited  or  ignored. 

I  am  troubled  because  to  suggest  that 
the  top  million  farmers  no  longer  need 
income  protection  is  like  saying  that  the 
top  27  percent  of  Industrial  workers  can 
now  be  deprived  of  union  protection,  be- 
cause they  are  so  well  off.  It  is  like  say- 
ing that  the  top  27  percent  of  bank  de- 
positors should  be  deprived  of  deposit  in- 
surance. It  is  like  saying  that  investors 
in  the  tos>  27  percent  of  n.S.  corporations 
should  all  be  deprived  of  the  protection 
provided  by  limited  liability  imder  the 
law — by  antitrust  legislation,  and  covmt- 
less  other  legal  protoctlons. 

What  soaae  writers  kave  been  doing  Is 
to  take  the  top  27  percent  of  America's 
farmers,  compare  their  incomes  with  the 
average  of  industrial  workers,  and  de- 
clare that  their  incomes  are  almost  up  to 
parity.  And  then  say:  These  1  million 
farmers  u-e  no  longer  peasants — so  let 
them  eat  coke. 

I  am  troubled  by  all  this  misunder- 
standing because  I  know  that  the  sup- 
port of  income  is  only  part  of  the  tre- 
mendous job  that  commodity  programs 
perform.  The  commodity  programs  are 
important  in  putting  land  to  the  uses  that 
are  best  suited  for  It  and  in  avoiding  the 
waste  and  exp>ense  of  excessive  produc- 
tion that  cannot  be  put  to  use  here  or 
abroad  even  with  the  best  in  salesman- 
ship and  the  ultimate  in  generosity. 

It  Is  simply  a  matter  of  too  many  re- 
sources available  to  agriculture.  For 
every  2  acres  we  harvested  in  1964,  there 
stood  on  the  sidelines  an  additional  acre 
that  could  easily  have  come  into  the 
game.  With  only  two  out  of  every  three 
acres  needed  to  produce  abundantly  for 
us  all — ^it  made  more  sense  to  conserve 
this  extra  acre.  About  half  of  this  extra 
acre  was  in  fallow,  in  temporary  pasture, 
perhaps  idle  for  one  reason  or  another — 


but  the  other  half  was  kept  out  of  sur- 
plus production  by  a  public  pn^ram  de- 
signed to  do  that  very  thing. 

This  is  the  resource  situation  as  it  ex- 
ists in  agriculture,  cmd  it  is  not  well  xin- 
derstood.  For  every  2  acres  harvested, 
we  have  another  acre  in  unneeded  crop- 
land, as  I  have  said.  But  we  also  have 
between  four  and  five  acres  in  grassland 
and  another  four  to  five  acres  in  wood- 
land. In  a  real  pinch,  many  of  these 
acres  could  come  into  cropland  use. 

Without  acreage  adjustment  programs, 
certainly  much  of  the  extra  cropland 
would  come  into  production.  And  this 
condition  of  excessive  resources  will  con- 
tinue into  the  future  because  rising  tech- 
nology is  increasing  the  productive  power 
of  each  acre.  Meanwhile  the  individual 
farmer,  acting  alone,  can  do  very  little 
about  this — and  this  would  be  true  even 
if  you  sent  2  V^  million  of  him  to  town  and 
kept  only  a  million  farmers  in  food  and 
fiber  production. 

I  am  troubled  because  if  that  hap- 
pened I  fear  for  the  traditional  struc- 
ture of  our  rural  communities,  town  and 
farm  alike.  If  a  million  farmers  can 
produce  food  for  all  of  us — why  not  a 
half  million,  a  quarter  of  a  million,  a 
hundred  thousand? 

Then,  where  will  these  few  thousand 
large  individual  or  corporate  operated 
farms  get  their  supplies?  Prom  the  local 
machinery  dealers?  The  feed  dealer? 
The  seed  dealer?  Not  on  your  life.  You 
would  see  direct  buying  from  wholesaler 
and  manufacturer  that  would  leave  little 
room  for  the  local  farm  supply  dealer 
and  little  need  for  the  other  local  re- 
tailers who  would  be  depending  on  a 
dwindling  hinterland. 

You  would  create  poverty  in  rural 
America  faster  than  you  could  lick  it — 
even  with  the  best  Intentions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  food  pro- 
duction might  eventually  be  concentrated 
in  a  few  strong  hands — which  by  that 
time  might  be  able  to  exert  sufficient  con- 
trol to  manage  their  production  as  auto 
builders  manage  theirs.  And  this  would 
avoid  surpluses  and  get  the  Government 
out  of  agriculture.  But  would  this  be  a 
happy  solution? 

Would  the  American  public  then  be  at 
the  mercy  of  a  few  giant  producers  who 
would  control  their  very  sustenance?  Or 
would  the  American  people  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  regulate  food  production 
publicly  as  they  regrulate  any  other  pub- 
lic utility  controlling  the  Nation's  life- 
line? Both  of  these  have  been  suggested 
as  serious  possibilities. 

Am  I  overdramatizing?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve so.  We  have  already  gone  a  long 
way  down  a  rosui  marked  by  abandoned 
farms  and  dying  towns.  And  this  is  no 
time  to  run  out  on  agriculture.  A  fa- 
mous farm  economist  said  prophetically, 
just  a  few  days  ago,  that  agriculture  is 
heading  along  a  collision  course — toward 
a  point  where  the  welfare  and  existence 
of  family  farm  agriculture  will  clash 
with  concern  for  the  Federal  budget. 

I  am  truly  concerned  about  the  fu- 
tiu-e  of  our  traditional  American  free- 
holding  agriculture.  The  agriculture 
that  has  done  so  much  to  svistain  our 
democratic  traditions.  The  agriculture 
that  has  made  possible  the  great  indus- 


trial society  that  is  now  America.    The 
agriculture  that  stands,  more  than  any 
other  element  of  oiir  society,  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  world. 
A  Japanese  farmer  once  said: 

A  farmer  without  land  la  like  a  man  with- 
out a  soul. 

And,  wherever  in  this  world,  the  peas- 
ant and  the  sharecropper  and  the  agrar- 
ian oppressed  look  for  a  better  life  on  the 
land,  they  look  for  their  model  to  the 
free  agriculture  of  America. 

In  the  world,  America's  farmers  have 
not  only  exported  food,  they  have  ex- 
ported hope.  In  America,  they  have  not 
only  sent  their  sons  to  become  industrial 
and  business  and  professional  leaders, 
they  have  made  food  the  biggest  bargain 
in  history.  Indeed,  American  fanners 
for  the  laJst  10  years  have  not  been  sub- 
sidized by  the  public — fanners  have  in- 
stead subsidized  the  American  consumer. 

They  have  done  this  by  providing  food 
at  a  constantly  declining  real  cost.  The 
average  family  buys  food  for  less  than 
19  percent  of  its  take-home  pay — com- 
pared with  about  23  percent  in  the  early 
1950's.  As  an  example,  if  the  23  percent 
had  continued  to  this  day,  Americans 
would  now  be  spending  each  year — for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child — better 
than  $95  more  for  food  than  we  are  now 
spending.  For  a  family  of  five,  almost 
$500. 

Even  at  subparity  prices  agriculture 
now  contributes  about  $42  billion  a  year 
in  new  wealth,  which  jangles  local  cash 
registers  and  feeds  a  giant  sector  of  the 
total  economy.  All  this  for  1  Vz  cents  of 
the  Federal  tax  dollar.  Let  us  search  for 
budget  savings,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  let  us 
keep  things  In  proportion. 

May  I  say  again  that  the  farm  com- 
modity programs  are  not  welfare.  They 
are  programs  that  help  to  strengthen  and 
stabilize  our  entire  economy — just  as 
other  economic  groups  have  their  pro- 
tections. But  let  us  not  forget  that  U.S. 
agriculture  Is  the  way  It  Is,  and  the  suc- 
cess it  Is,  because  we  have  made  it  that 
way.  As  public  policy,  the  encourage- 
ment of  agrarian  settlement  goes  back 
to  the  very  beginnings — to  colonial  times 
and  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  The 
early  grants  of  kings'  lands.  The  grants 
of  extensive  rights-of-way  to  encourage 
railroad  building  and  settlement.  The 
Homestead  Act, 

The  American  public  has.  almost  from 
the  start,  subsidized  research  and  the  im- 
provement of  crops  and  livestock.  The' 
extension  Idea  developed  as  a  natural 
sequence — and  one  that  was  unique  in 
the  world.  The  credit  programs  were 
developed,  because  we  could  see  that 
wherever  farmers  have  been  oppressed 
and  submerged,  it  was  partly  because 
they  had  no  means  of  obtaining  control 
of  the  land  they  farmed. 

Our  freeholding  system  of  agriculture, 
widely  held,  is  our  own  creature — de- 
veloped in  a  free  society,  by  a  free  society, 
because  we  thought  it  the  best  system 
and  encouraged  its  growth  along  these 
lines  through  public  policy.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  not  cast  away  lightly — in 
the  name  of  economy — a  farming  system 
that  has  been  300  years  in  the  making. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  why  I  am  troubled. 


West  Yirginia  Weekly  £<Iitor  Expresses 
New  Tear  Philosophy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST   VXRCnTIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  January  12.  1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Spirit  of  Jefiferson-Advocate,  a  weekly 
published  In  Charles  Town,  is  one  ot 
West  Virginia's  highly  respected  and 
widely  read  newspapers.  General  Man- 
ager Max  Brown  and  news  editor,  Don 
Rentch  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
excellence  in  the  field  of  journaUsm  and 
their  dedication  to  their  community  and 
to  the  Moxmtain  State. 

On  December  31.  1964,  an  editorial  ap- 
peared that  Is  both  thought  provoking 
and  inspirational.  Most  of  us  at  this 
time  take  stock  of  ourselves  and  our  ac- 
complishments and  failures  of  the  12 
months  past  and  of  the  beginnings  of 
another  year.  The  associate  editor  of 
this  publication.  Henry  W.  Morrow,  went 
further  than  most,  by  placing  his  reflec- 
tions in  print.  Mr.  Morrow's  words  are 
realistic,  but  hopeful;  and  I  think  they 
are  worth  reading. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial from  the  Spirit  of  Jefferson-Ad- 
vocate be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Tear  Just  Ended 

Today,  the  31st  day  of  December  In  the 
year  1964,  marks  a  dividing  line  In  the  meas- 
urement of  time.  More  so  than  we  do  with 
personal  and  Individual  birthdays,  we  tend 
to  divide  our  lives  by  the  markings  of  calen- 
dar years.  No  man,  be  he  20  or  three  score 
and  ten,  will  allow  this  day  to  go  past  with- 
out looking  back.  The  yotmg  will  cast  only 
a  passing  glance  backward,  consoling  them- 
selves with  the  thought  that  If  there  have 
been  wasted  years  there  is  yet  time  to  re- 
deem their  hop>e8  and  aspirations.  But  the 
older  of  us.  the  great  majority  of  us,  will 
tend  to  panic,  however  slight.  For  the  older 
of  us  realize  that  time  is  running  out,  and 
the  thought  frightens  us.  We,  the  older,  will 
realize  that  the  hopes  and  dreams  we  set 
in  our  youth  as  polar  stars  are  far  from  frui- 
tion and  we  will  wonder  just  where  it  was 
we  allowed  our  selves  to  be  sidetracked,  how- 
ever slightly. 

We  never  accomplish  in  any  year  what  we 
set  out  to  do  on  its  eve.  But  this  is  not 
necesarlly  bad,  and  we  need  not  necessarily 
condemn  ourselves  for  it.  Palling  short  is 
better  than  complete  success  over  a  small 
goal.  We  would  like  to  think  that  In  any 
Judgment  that  is  made  of  us  for  our  per- 
formance In  1964  we  will  be  weighed  in  this 
light.  Let  It  be  said  of  us  that  we  did  not 
succeed  completely  in  all  we  set  out  to  ac- 
complish, but  we  tried.  And  we  hope  pos- 
terity wiU  be  able  to  say  of  us  for  the  year 
just  passed;  the  world  is  a  little  better  off, 
a  little  better  place,  for  our  having  been  here 
during  the  past  year. 

AND    THE     TEAR     AHEAD 

So  we  begin  a  new  year  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  there  have  been  failiu-es 
and  disappointments  in  the  year  Just  ended. 
And  It  Is  realism  and  not  cynicism  that 
prompts  us  to  the  Inevitable  observation 
that  there  will  be  failures  and  disappoint- 
menta  In  the  year  to  come.    In  every  en- 


deavor we  imdertake  thla  will  be  largely 
true.  But  the  task  Is  not  to  allow  the  sure 
knowledge  of  this  to  deter  us  from  our 
course.  We  may  fall  and  faU.  But  if  deep 
against  the  faUtire  something  wars,  some- 
thing gets  up  from  the  ground  and  fights 
back,  the  gains  will  yet  outbalance  the  losses 
in  the  final  account. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  In  the  days  and 
years  ahead.  In  years  gone  by  man  has  ac- 
complished much.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
recount  It.  But  after  5,000  years  man  has 
not  yet  accomplished  the  one  goal  for  the 
failvire  of  which  all  his  other  accomplish- 
ments seem  pimy.  He  has  not  yet  learned 
the  secret  of  living  with  his  brother  In  peace. 
And  the  lack  of  this  accomplishment  makes 
all  his  other  accomplishments  tarnished, 
even  in  some  cases  dangerous. 

So  let  us  then  In  1965  nibble  and  bite 
again  at  the  goal,  the  goal  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  Let  us  be  done  with  hate  and 
bigotry  and  selfishness.  Let  vis  be  intolerant 
of  only  one  thing;  our  own  shortcomings. 
The  ultimate  goal  Is  still  out  of  sight,  still 
far  down  the  road.  But  let  1965  be  a  mile- 
stone in  that  road,  a  milestone  that  we  may 
look  back  upon  a  year  hence,  even  as  we  look 
back  on  1964,  and  say,  "We  have  traveled  a 
little  part  of  the  way  and  in  so  doing 
brought  the  goal  a  little  closer." 


Georgia  Statesman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOXTTH    CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  12.  1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  admire,  respect,  and 
love  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  and  they 
are  grateful  to  him  for  his  incomparable 
service  to  our  country  and  to  the  free 
world.  The  following  editorial  tribute  to 
Mr.  Vinson  recently  appeared  in  the 
Anderson  Daily  Mail,  Anderson,  S.C.  I 
commend  this  excellent  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation: 

Carl  Vinson — Great  Gborgu  Statesman 

Every  so  often,  a  public  man  redeems  the 
American  democratic  system  by  his  private 
action. 

The  last  to  do  so  is  Carl  Vinson,  who  has 
Just  put  into  effect  his  vow  to  "wear  out, 
not  rust  out"  by  retiring  at  the  age  of  81 
after  50  years  of  service  as  the  Representative 
from  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Georgia. 

Vinson  has  gone  back  to  MUledgeville,  in 
our  neighboring  State,  where  he  will  live 
alone  on  his  601 -acre  farm  from  whence  he 
began  the  longest  continuous  service  in  the 
history  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  those  50  years,  Vinson  had  become  one 
of  the  most  powerful  men  in  Ctongress.  For 
30  years,  he  had  been  chairman  of  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee  and  Its  predeces- 
sor Naval  Affairs  Committee.  His  was  a  key 
role  In  launching  the  two-ocean  Navy  which 
was  ready  for  its  great  part  in  winning  the 
last  world  war.  More  recently,  he  fought  for 
expanded  air  power.  In  all,  he  helped  de- 
velop the  Nation's  military  forces  Into  the 
most  powerful  In  the  world. 

Yet,  when  he  felt  he  had  given  his  all  to 
his  country,  he  simply  announced  he  would 
not  run  again,  though  he  could  have  had 
his  seat  in  the  House  for  life  so  far  as  his 
Georgia  neighbors  were  concerned. 

He  took  with  him  his  rocking  chair.  In 
It  he  plans  to  snooze  a  little  between  time 


when  he  rests  from  raising  beef  cattle  and 
the  grains  to  feed  them. 

Vinson  wlU  Join  another  great  veteran  < 
of  the  fwlitlcal  wars  in  retirement,  t.htMigh 
they  win  be  separated  by  more  than  a  hn^if  a, 
continent.  Jack  Gamer,  91,  who  could  taAve 
capped  Vinson's  record  of  service  In  tbe 
House  had  he  not  listened  to  the  poUtlcal 
siren  song  and  run  for  Vice  President  with 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  has  been  rocking  away 
the  years  In  Uvalde,  Tex.,  since  1941. 

What  tales  these  two  old  fighters  of  the 
political  wars  could  tell  were  they  to  wear 
put  together.  They  foiight  the  good  fight. 
They  earned  their  rocking  chairs. 


A  Clash  in  Basic  AssnmptioBs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERUN 

or    CALIFORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  12.  1965 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  know  that  a  great  deal  of  what  is  said 
during  a  national  political  campaign  Is 
Intended  only  for  the  moment.  Much 
of  It  takes  on  a  peculiarly  hollow  ring 
when  read  or  repeated  several  weeks 
after  an  election. 

No  such  disadvantage  attaches  to  the 
remarks  of  a  colleague  which  I  have  ob- 
tained permission  to  Insert  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record.  During  the  Ncam- 
paign,*'the  Honorable  Richard  Hakna, 
who  represents  a  portion  of  my  neigh- 
boring OraAge  County,  Calif.,  was  asked 
to  discuss  ^  foreign  policy  conflict  which 
had  emer^lbd  in  positions  taken  by  the 
two  major  candidates  for  President. 

With  many  of  us,  I  am  afraid  such  an 
opportunity  would  have  become  the  oc- 
casion for  intensely  partisan  remarks. 
But  Dick  Hanka,  displaying  the  breadth 
and  charity  that  have  mariced  his  out- 
look, as  a  Member  of  this  House,  chose 
instead  the  clinical  approach.  He  ana- 
lyzed the  dialogs  developing  on  foreign 
policy.  And  he  found  that  there  existed 
a  clash  in  basic  assumptions  which 
seemed  to  bar  any  sort  of  consensus. 
His  assessment  of  the  radlcsd  right — 
with  which  Mr.  Hanna  disagrees  as 
strongly  as  with  the  radical  left — ishased 
on  considerations  of  cause  and  effect, 
rather  than  what  he  sees  as  good  or  evil. 

I  commend  this  address  to  the  atten- 
tion of  other  Members. 
U.S.    Foreign    Policy — A    Clash    of    Basic 
Assumptions 

(By  Hon.  Richard  T.  Hanna) 

We  have  had,  In  this  campaign,  a  real  con- 
flict between  the  two  presidential  candidates 
over  questions  of  foreign  policy.  To  a 
marked  degree  that  conflict  has  highlighted 
the  obvious  sharp  division  which  the  sub- 
ject of  foreign  policy  occasions  In  our  coun- 
try today.  We  surely  ought  to  look  at  some 
of  the  differing  assumptions  about  It,  and 
try  for  a  more  basic  understanding  of  these 
differences. 

Maybe  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  so  badly 
split  as  a  national  right  now,  on  basic  ques- 
tions affecting  our  very  survival.  Is  that  we 
have  done  very  little  examining  of  our  as- 
sumptions. I  mean  both  sides  here,  the 
assumptions  of  those,  Including  myself,  who 
for  almost  two  decades  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n  have  supported  an  essentially 
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bipartisan.  Internationalist,  pro-United  Na- 
^  tions,  proforelgn  aid,  pro-nuclear-test-ban 
foreign  policy,  and  advocated  the  contain- 
ment of  communism,  perhaps  with  some  em- 
phasis on  the  liberation  of  peoples  under 
Communist  rule.  For  want  of  a  t>etter  term, 
let  us  call  this  group  the  Mainstream  In 
America,  It  being  imderstood  that  we  do  not 
mean  the  mainstream  of  one  party  alone,  but 
the  mainstream,  iintil  recently,  of  the  domi- 
nant elements  of  both.  This  broad  main- 
stream or  center  position — center  at  least 
until  the  major  challenge  to  it  grew  up  on 
the  right — would  contain  the  foreign  poli- 
cies of  the  Truman.  Elsenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson  administrations.  The  main- 
stream position  also  generally  received  the 
support  during  these  administrations  of  a 
powerful  bipartisan  majority  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

I  also  want  to  look  at  the  assumptions  of 
the  conservative  group  on  the  political  right 
which  is  now  "so  strongly  challenging  and 
cutting  Into  this  formerly  bipartisan  policy 
of  the  Mainstream.  This  broad  sector,  which 
I  will  call  the  Right  Branch,  has  grown  to 
the  point  where  it  took  over  the  leadership 
of  the  Republican  Party  at  the  GOP  conven- 
tion In  San  Francisco  In  July.  The  Right 
Branchers  Include  those  of  both  parties  who 
are  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  against  the 
United  Nations,  against  foreign  aid,  and 
against  agreements  wiiJi  Communist  coun- 
tries. The  Right  Brancher  expounds  not 
the  containment  of  communism  or  contain- 
ment with  some  emphasis  on  liberation,  but 
rather,  complete  victory  over  communism. 

To  complete  a  very  rough  division  of  the 
political  spectrum  in  regard  to  foreign  policy, 
I  should  mention  three  other  categories.  On 
the  far  right  we  have  the  familiar  rlghtwing 
extremists,  such  as  the  John  Blrchers,  the 
Klu  Kluxers,  the  Minutemen  and  other 
groups  which  exaggerate  the  positions  of  the 
Right  Branchers  to  the  point  where  they 
fall  wholly  outside  the  democratic  frame- 
work. Corresponding  to  them,  but  on  the 
extreme  political  left,  are  the  leftwlng  ex- 
tremists, the  American  Conmiunist  Party  and 
other  revolutionaries  seeking  the  overthrow 
of  our  Government  by  force  and  violence. 
Our  fifth  group,  within  the  democratic  con- 
sensus but  to  the  left  of  the  American  main- 
stream. Is  what  I'll  call  the  Left  Branch.  For 
one  reason  or  another,  members  of  this  group 
do  not  support  the  mainstream  of  American 
IMJllcy,  often  objecting  to  our  system  of  alli- 
ances or  oxir  military  power  buildup  or  our 
possession  of  nuclear  weapons.  They  may 
disagree  fimdamentally  with  o\ir  policy  In 
particular  areas,  such  as  Vietnam,  usually 
from  the  standpoint  that  It  Is  too  Interven- 
tionist or  belligerent.  In  this  group  are  the 
pacifists,  those  who  would  disarm  unilater- 
ally, and  those  members  of  so-called  peace 
groups  who  differ  basically  with  the  Main- 
stream's foreign  policy. 

When  you're  looking  at  basic  assiunptions 
that  shape  yoiu-  views  on  foreign  policy, 
where  do  you  begin?  I  suppose  with  your 
views  about  the  nature  of  man.  I'll  ignore 
at  tills  point  the  assxunptlon  built  into  the 
question,  the  question  of  whether  a  man's 
philosophical  assumptions  do  indeed  shape 
his  politics.  At  least  it  Is  clear  that  some 
syndromes  of  political  views  tend  to  go  along 
with  certain  basic  Ideas  about  the  nature 
of  man.  And  perhaps  the  first  thing  on 
which  our  Malnstreamers  and  Right  Branch- 
ers would  split  has  to  do  with  people's  simi- 
larities and  differences.  The  Right  Brancher 
tends  to  stress  the  uniqueness  of  each  in- 
dividual as  well  as  the  Individual's  natural 
rights,  particularly  his  freedom  from  re- 
straint by  government.  This  Is  fine,  by  It- 
self. But  the  idea  that  Individuals  are  all 
different  from  each  other  somehow  gets  mixed 
up  with  the  view  that,  across  International 
boundaries,  whole  peoples  too  are  very  differ- 
ent from  each  other.  Moreover,  within  coun- 
tries, the  Right  Brancher  often  sees  great  and 
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scarcely  brldgeable  dlflereaces  between  racial 
groups,  religious  groups,  and  social  classes. 
Somehow  the  foreign  groups,  and  the  other 
groups  within  his  own  society,  usually  turn 
out  to  be  inferior.  If  not  actually  subversive. 
If  we  shift  our  lens  from  ttie  Right  Brancher 
to  the  right  wing  extrMUist,  we  note  that 
Just  about  anyone  who  dares  to  disagree 
with  him  is  so  different  that  he  is  considered 
mildly  or  wholly  traltorovis. 

Point  1  then  about  the  nature  of  man, 
from  Right  Branchers  atandpoint.  Is  the 
differences  he  has  with  others  of  his  kind. 
Point  2  follows  closely  behind:  Since  men 
have  little  in  common  with  each  other,  par- 
ticularly across  different  economic,  social, 
religious,  racial  or  national  groupings,  there 
is  accordingly  little  basis  for  real  agreement 
in  a  world  that  consists  essentially  of  con- 
flict rather  than  cooperation. 

Point  3  has  to  do  with  how  much  free 
will  a  man  has.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  free 
will,  in  Right  Brancher's  view,  with  very 
little  of  his  life  or  thinking  determined  by 
outside  forces.  Moreover,  Right  Brancher 
considers  his  politics  to  be  primarily  the 
product  of  his  own  mind,  through  right  rea- 
soning. This  contrasts  rather  sharply  with 
the  various  forms  of  determinism  which  may 
be  encountered  In  the  thinking  of  Left 
Brancher.  Those  on  the  left  incline  to  the 
view  that  a  man's  politicB  is  wholly  deter- 
mined by  his  economic  interest,  or  perhaps 
by  his  relationships  with  his  parents  before 
the  age  of  7,  or  by  hi«  sense  of  social 
justice,  or  by  his  total  environment. 

As  a  middle-of-the-roader  on  this  issue, 
I  would  myself  guess  that  there  are  rather 
greater  limitations  on  free  will  than  Right 
Brancher  assumes,  but  more  than  the  vari- 
ous determinlsts  of  the  Left  Branch  would 
allow.  Right  Brancher's  assumption  finds 
little  or  no  support  in  psychology  or  other 
behavioral  sciences.  Still,  Right  Brancher 
would  be  merely  a  harmless,  though  nega- 
tive and  pessimistic,  sort  of  fellow  were  it 
not  for  some  other  basic  assumptions  and 
characteristics.  These  transform  him  into 
an  active  threat  to  all  that  man  has  labori- 
ously constructed  over  the  centuries. 

A  primary  factor  in  human  events,  In 
Right  Brancher's  view,  is  the  dominance  of 
physical  force  over  the  realm  of  ideas.  Force 
rules  the  world  in  almost  unchallenged 
rein,  the  sword  is  mightier  than  the  pen; 
power  is  worthy  of  respect  for  its  own  sake; 
and  respect  for  her  power  Is  what  America 
must  demand  from  the  disorderly  nations 
of  the  world.  The  American  military  man 
is  to  be  glorified  and  trusted,  while  civilian 
authority  is  at  least  somewhat  suspect.  If 
Indeed  it  is  not  actually  selling  America 
down  the  mainstream. 

We  have  then  men  who  are  very  different 
from  each  other,  their  thoughts  very  little 
Influenced  by  the  social  conditions  under 
which  they  live,  and  among  whom  there  is 
very  little  basis  for  agreement  or  coopera- 
tions. It  is  a  world  of  conflict,  in  which 
force  dominates.  Moreover,  (and  this  will 
be  highly  significant  when  we  consider  the 
ability  of  the  Right  BrancHer  to  understand 
the  appeals  of  the  Communist  enemy)  it  is 
a  world  In  which  social  justice  will  pretty 
well  take  care  of  itself.  Social  welfare 
should  not  of  course  be  any  major  concern 
of  government,  particularly  at  the  national 
level.  It  shoiild  be  left  basically  to  the  in- 
dividual's own  efforts  and  the  operation  of 
the  economic  laws  of  the  marketplace.  Gov- 
ernment should  not,  above  all,  employ  such 
devices  as  the  graduated  Income  tax,  In  a 
mlsgxilded  effort  to  create  an  artificial,  im- 
natxuul  equality.  If  wealth  tends  to  con- 
centrate in  the  hands  of  a  small  class,  this  is 
only  a  flitting  reward  for  those  of  superior 
ability  and  effort. 

,  The  Right  Branch's  assumptions  about  the 
nature  of  communism  are  also  significant. 
Communism  is  an  unmitigated,  unchanging 
evil,  uniformly  so,  everywhere.    The  fact  that 


It  seeks  world  rule  and  the  downfall  of  the 
United  States  Is  a  hidden  truth  which  must 
somehow  be  made  known,  and  which  the 
leaders  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  have  stubbornly  refused  to  believe. 
Any  U.S.  official  who  may  have  known  this 
and  who  still  supports  U.S.  policies  toward 
Conmiunist  countries  Is  at  least  soft  on 
communism,  and  perhaps  even  Infected  with 
treason. 

Like  most  of  the  other  assimiptions  of  tlie 
Right  Branch,  this  one  overlaps  with  a:;d 
becomes  stronger  and  more  exaggerated 
among  rightwlng  extremists.  Its  high  point 
is  the  published  view  of  Robert  Welch  that 
President  Eisenhower  Is  a  dedicated,  consci- 
ous agent  of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

In  addition  to  its  assumptions,  we  shoiild 
mention  certain  characteristic  tendencies  of 
the  Right  Branch  approach:  They  can  be 
summarized  as  the  tendency  to  oversimplify, 
to  be  highly  impatient,  to  be  Intolerant,  and 
to  be  extremely  suspicious.  International 
politics  is  viewed  in  terms  similar  to  those 
of  a  very  short  western,  in  which  the  good 
cowboys  face  down  or  shoot  up  the  bandits. 
The  plot  is  thickened  only  to  the  extent  tliat 
meanwhile,  back  at  the  ranch,  some  dirty 
work  is  usually  being  plotted. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Right 
Brancher,  and  a  particularly  strong  charac- 
teristic of  the  rlghtwing  extremist,  is  a 
tendency  to  stress  the  menace,  peril  or  threat 
of  communism,  and  to  play  down  or  ignore 
any  nonthreatening  accomplishments  in 
Communist  countries.  This  Is  In  part  a 
natural. inference  from  basic  Right  Branch 
assumptions.  However,  in  some  cases  it  is 
no  doubt  a  consciously  used  technique  in  the 
Right  Branch's  bid  for  political  support.  » 
The  political  strength  of  the  Right  tends  to 
increase  with  Increases  In  the  strength  of 
the  Communists  and  fears  of  them.  This 
political  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in 
many  countries,  and  was  particularly  cle.o- 
In  the  Nazi  and  Communist  election  returns 
under  the  Weimar  Republic  of  Germany  dur- 
ing Hitler's  rise  to  power. 

Our  analytical  groupings  within  the  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  spectrum  may  not  of 
course  describe  the  views  of  any  one  man  at 
all  times.  A  man's  views  may  be  in  one 
category  one  day  and  slip  into  another  the 
next.  Still,  for  those  who  at  any  given  time 
are  basing  their  thinking  on  the  Right 
Branch  assumptions  we  have  outlined,  a 
number  of  sp^ific  conclusions  about  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  logically  follow. 

The  Right  Brancher's  basic  aim  for  Amer- 
ica is  characteristically  simple,  negative,  and 
forceful:  complete  victory  over  communism. 
This  does  not  mean  anything  so  mild  as  the 
evolution  of  communism  in  the  direction  of 
greater  economic  and  political  freedom. 
Such  changes  would  be  at  least  partly  con- 
trary to  his  assumption  about  the  nature  of 
communism.  In  any  case,  they  would  be 
complex,  would  take  a  lot  of  time,  and 
would  be  wholly  unsatisfying.  Communism 
must  be  overthrown  or,  if  war  comes,  defeated 
in  war. 

All  American  policies  should  be  judged, 
according  to  the  Right  Brancher,  according 
to  whether  they  contribute  to  the  defeat  of 
communism.  Anything  which  contributes  to 
our  victory  is  good,  anything  which  hinders 
it  is  evil. 

To  the  Right  Brancher,  most  contacts  with 
Communist  countries  fall  into  the  category 
of  helping  communism  and  impeding  victory. 
Trade,  aid  and  cultural  exchange  should  be 
cut  off;  diplomatic  relations  of  any  kind  are 
at  best  of  dubious  value,  and  might  well  be 
severed.  Commtmlst  countries  should  in 
general  be  cut  off  from  the  free  world  and 
denied  membership  in  international  organi- 
zations. 

The  United  Nations,  owing  to  the  very 
nature  of  the  conflict  In  the  world,  can  at 
best  be  a  sort  of  debating  society.  It  Ls  use- 
ful only  to  the  extent  that  It  can  serve  as 
an  Instrtiment  of  U.S.  policy.    It  Is  dangerous 
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to  the  extent  that  the  United  States  alters  Its 
policies  to  accommodate  the  VN^  which  la 
increasingly  made  up  of  Immature,  non- 
white,  new  members. 

Disarmament  Is,  of  cotirse,  a  complete 
mirage  as  well  as  undesirable  in  Itself,  Right 
Brancher  maintains.  It  can  only  be  a  screen 
under  which  the  Communists  seek  to  gain 
a  decisive  military  advantage.  The  partial 
nuclear  test  ban  Is  a  dangerous  Indication 
of  our  willingness  to  be  lulled  to  sleep.  Tht 
Communists  can  be  counted  upon  to  break 
the  ban  whenever  they  believe  this  Is  In 
their  interests. 

Foreign  aid  is  a  drain  on  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
and  a  frightful  example  of  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency. It  Is  founded  on  the  falacious  no- 
tion that  If  we  fill  people's  stomachs,  we  c&a. 
turn  their  minds  from  communism.  On  the 
contrary.  Right  Brancher  holds,  if  they  would 
merely  straighten  out  their  thinking,  they 
could  liberate  the  energies  to  Improve  their 
own  economies.  In  short  they  have  no  one 
to  blame  but  themselves.  Certain  types  of 
aid  might  be  extended  to  countries  which  are 
already  our  proven  friends.  None  should  go 
to  Communist  or  neutralist  countries. 

Our  alliances  have  limited  value.  Their 
worst  feature  Is  that  they  are  essentially  de- 
fensive. They  do  not  adequately  protect 
the  free  world  against  either  Internal  sub- 
version or  overt  aggression,  and  our  main,  re- 
liance must  continue  to  be  on  oiu-  own  power, 
particularly  the  capacity  to  wage  limited  nu- 
clear wars.  Our  allies  are  socialistic  and 
politically  unreliable  in  many  cases,  and  re- 
fuse to  bring  themselves  Into  line  with 
strong  antl -Communist  policy.  We  must  be 
prepared  on  occasion  to  go  it  alone. 

In  general,  negotiations  with  the  Com- 
munist world  are  to  be  avoided,  because  they 
alwa3rs  seem  to  Involve  some  right  or  terri- 
tory of  the  free  world  which  the  Communists 
want.  If  what's  theirs  Is  theirs,  and  what's 
ours  Is  negotiable,  we  can  never  hope  to  gain, 
we  can  at  best  hold  even,  according  to  Right 
Brancher.  Since  world  tensions  are  created 
by  the  Communists,  they  can  be  relaxed  by 
the  Communists  also,  unilaterally,  without 
negotiation.  Since  any  agreement  worth 
making  with  the  Conmaunlsts  must  be  In  the 
interests  of  the  Conuniuilsts  to  keep,  there  Is 
no  need  to  negotiate  a  treaty  about  It  In  the 
first  place.  The  Commimists  will  go  ahead 
and  do  what's  In  their  Interest  In  any  case. 

As  Is  evident,  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Right  Branch  would  repeal  much  of  exist- 
ing U.S.  foreign  policy.  But  what  would  It 
put  in  Its  place?  It  is  strong  on  what  It  Is, 
and  what  It  Is,  Is  strength.  This  means  mili- 
tary strength,  economic  strength,  strength  to 
promote  revolt  In  Communist  countries  and 
strength  to  participate  ourselves  In  opera- 
tions against  vulnerable  Communist  regimes. 
Characteristically,  It  does  not  seem  strong 
on  other  Ideas,  and  appears  to  have  little  or 
no  economic  or  social  content.  These  things 
would  prestmiably  take  care  of  themselves 
largely  without  Interference  by  national  gov- 
ernments or  international  organizations, 
once  world  communism  were  overthrown. 

These  are,  in  simimary  form,  the  main  as- 
sumptions, characteristics,  and  policy  recom- 
mendations of  the  Right  Branch  In  this 
country.  In  general,  I  would  have  to  take 
strong  exception  to  most  of  the  assumptions 
made  In  the  Right  Branch's  challenge  to 
American  foreign  policy.  I  also  believe  the 
characteristics  associated  with  this  approach 
are  harmful  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  that  the  specific  recommendations 
which  the  Right  Branch  offers  would  be  dis- 
astrous. Par  from  achieving  victory  over 
communism,  I  believe  they  would  result  in 
the  loss  of  America's  position  in  the  world 
to  the  point  where  we  would  Indeed  be  forced 
to  choose  between  allout  war  and  surrender. 
Either  one  would  be  a  catastrophe  beyond 
meastire, 

I  am  proud  to  belong  to  what  has  until 
recently  been  the  bipartisan  mainstream  of 


American  policy.  I  disagree  with  those  of 
the  opposite  Left  Branch  who  hold  that  we 
can  disarm  unilaterally  before  our  potential 
adversaries  do  likewise.  In  the  hope  that  they 
will  follow  suit.  Military  power  is  an  un- 
deniable reality  in  the  anarchic  world  from 
which  we  are  slowly  au^glng,  and  during 
this  process  our  country  must  be  able  to 
deal  from  a  ix>sitlon  of  military  strength. 

And  I  recognize,  as  have  successive  Ameri- 
can Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State  from 
the  time  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  in  1947, 
that  this  country  must  use  its  pKxwer  effec- 
tively to  thwart  the  attempted  expansion 
of  tile  Communist  empire.  But  I  must 
confess  that  Just  assembling  the  main  as- 
sumptions and  proposals  of  the  Right 
Branch  Is  itself  an  Indication  of  their  almost 
pathetically  distorted,  shallow  and  inade- 
quate nature. 

Of  the  major  assumptions  we  have  re- 
viewed, one  to  which  I  have  already  entered 
a  vigorous  dissent.  Is  the  view  that  we  have 
little  m  common  with  other  peoples.  I 
would  concede  that,  In  the  absence  of  an 
effective  rule  of  law  In  the  world,  force  has 
dominated  the  relations  of  states.  Poten- 
tial agreements  among  nations  In  develop- 
ing a  more  secure,  prosperous  world  are 
everywhere  impeded  by  the  requirements  of 
military  preparedness.  But  this  in  no  way 
denies  that  the  potential  to  there.  Even  In 
the  case  of  the  deepest  gulf,  that  between 
the  Communists  and  ourselves,  I  would 
argue  that  we  have  certain  strong  Interests 
in  common. 

I  believe  that  everybody  likes  to  be  able 
to  get  his  family  enough  to  eat  and  enough 
of  the  other  things  they  need,  and  would 
welcome  the  end  of  the  financial  btirden  he 
pays  for  military  security;  1  think  that 
everybody  has  an  interest  in  seeing  that  his 
family  and  friends  can  live  In  a  world  with- 
out the  threat  of  war.  It  seems  to  me  every 
Russian,  Communist  or  not,  and  every  Amer- 
ican, too,  has  a  common  interest  in  seeing 
that  nuclear  weapons  do  not  spread  all  over 
the  world.  I  believe  we  tdl  have  an  Interest 
In  the  health  and  perfection  of  coming  gen- 
erations of  children. 

With  such  common  Interests  as  these, 
there  is,  I  believe,  a  basis  on  which  to  work 
for  the  achievement  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament.  Our  country  should,  with  all 
awareness  of  the  difficulties  and  risks  In- 
volved, keep  everlastingly  at  It. 

I  believe  In  the  Importance  of  looking  at 
things  from  the  longrun  as  well  as  the 
shortrun  standpoint.  When  you  do  this, 
a  number  of  assumptions  of  the  Right 
Branch  collapse  in  a  heap.  Ideas,  which 
may  be  secondary  In  Importance  to  military 
power  in  any  given  crisis,  take  on  added 
importance  as  the  time  span  Increases.  Over 
the  decades  and  the  centurlee,  the  power  of 
ideas  is  determining,  while  the  power  of 
armies  fades.  The  ability  of  any  social  sys- 
tem to  satisfy  the  yearning  of  most  men  few 
social  Justice  will  be  crucial  to  Its  longrun 
siu-vival.  In  these  vital  areas,  the  Right 
Branch  would  leave  us  defenseless. 

A  recent  United  Nations  report  has  found 
that  while  considerable  wealth  was  con- 
centrated In  the  hands  of  5  percent  of  the 
population,  more  than  half  the  people  of  all 
of  Latin  America  made  a  per  capita  Income 
of  only  $120  a  year.  This  Is  probably  far  less 
than  many  members  of  the  wealthier  group 
might  spend  on  entertainment  alone  In  a 
short  period  of  time.  This  is  a  situation  In- 
viting Commi^nist  revolution.  It  breeds 
revolution  not  so  much  because  people  with 
empty  stomachs  tend  to  go  Communist,  but 
because  It  appalls  any  who  may  have  a  sense 
of  social  Justice,  whatever  their  Income  level. 

The  Right  Branch's  suggestion  that  what- 
ever helps  victory  over  communism  is  good 
Is  not  a  useful  standard  for  American  for- 
eign policy.  It  ignores  all  the  myriad  prob- 
lems of  this  world  with  which  a  great  coun- 
try such  as  ours  must  be  concerned,  and 


which  exist  wholly  Independently  of  the 
Communist  movement:  hungw.  poml^. 
disease,  ignorance,  exploding  population,  to 
name  but  a  few. 

This  suggested  standard  has  no  power  to 
command  the  allegiance  of  men,  being 
wholly  negative.  And  most  ludicrous  of  all. 
those  who  propoee  it  are  obviously  unquali- 
fied to  Judge  when  we  are,  and  when  we  are 
not,  making  progress  in  the  basic  battle  for 
men's  minds,  both  Inside  the  Ccanmunist 
orbit  and  In  the  contested  areas.  About  all 
the  Right  Branch  can  do  Is  see  where  the  red 
is  on  the  map,  and  then  seek  to  combat  It 
"with  ultimatums  or  f(»^e.  It  proposes,  in 
fact,  that  we  surrender  the  main  part  of  the 
battle,  because  it  doesn't  understand  It. 

The  American  foreign  policy  which  has  de- 
veloped over  the  years  since  1945  is  essen- 
tially sound.  It  will  be  Improved,  adjusted 
to  changing  conditions,  and  made  more 
effective  as  we  proceed.  But  above  all,  we 
must  face  the  future  with  our  minds  open 
and  with  respect  for  our  fellow  man  In  our 
hearts. 


On  Being  Nice  to  die  Russians 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  12,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public  Is  necessarily  growing  Increasingly 
concerned  with  the  vacillating,  weak 
foreign  policy  of  this  administration. 
The  public's  concern  was  increased  by 
that  portion  of  President  Johnson's  state 
of  the  Union  message  that  dealt  with  for- 
eign affairs.  The  Chicago  Tribune  of 
January  7, 1965,  pinpoints  the  worrisome 
features  of  the  President's  dissertation 
on  foreign  affairs : 

On  Being  Nice  to  the  Rtjssians 

One  aq)ect  of  the  Great  Society,  as  deplet- 
ed In  Mr.  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, Is  a  sort  of  top-level  cultural  exchange 
program  In  which  Soviet  and  American  lead- 
ers would  exchange  visits,  appear  on  televi- 
sion In  each  other's  country,  and  come  to 
Icnow  each  other  better. 

To  start  the  ball  rolling,  the  President 
sruggeseed  that  the  new  Soviet  leaders  pay  us 
a  visit. 

It's  tempting  to  think  of  Messrs.  Brezhnev 
and  Kosygen,  cw  whoever  the  Soviet  leaders 
really  are,  reposing  on  the  porch  of  the  L£.J. 
ranch  with  their  feet  on  the  railing,  wearing 
lO-gallon  hats,  and  drinking  bourbon  and 
In-anch  water.  But  we  doubt  that  this  would 
do  any  more  for  world  peace  than  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's stroll  through  an  Iowa  cornfield  or 
his  2  days  with  Mr.  Eisenhower  In  the  sylvan 
quiet  of  Camp  David. 

Great  things  were  predicted  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's 11  days  In  this  country  in  Septem- 
ber 1950.  Th.ey  were  filled  with  talk  alx>ut  a 
thawing  of  the  cold  war,  about  disarma- 
ment, and  about  weapons  Inspection  sys- 
tems. Mr.  Elsenhower  was  to  reciprocate 
with  a  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
meeting  at  Camp  David  yielded  an  assurance 
that  the  problems  of  Berlin  were  about  to  be 
solved. 

But  within  a  few  months  Khrushchev  had 
wrecked  a  summit  meeting  at  Paris,  and 
Eisenhower's  proposed  visit  had  been  caUed 
off.  Within  a  year,  Khrushchev  was  pound- 
ing his  desk  at  the  United  NatUms  with  a 
shoe  and  denouncing  ua  as  monopoUsts,  co- 
lonialists, and  provocation  mongns.  Antf 
within  3  years  the  Communists  had  bisected 
Berlin  with  a  wall  and  were  Burrefytmoualj 
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building  up  an  offensive  missile  system  In 
Cuba. 
Mr.  Klirus22c2iey  not  onlj  came  to  tbla 

countxy  twice;  i»e  also  gave  a  telerlslou  Inter- 
Ttew  wbicti  was  broadcast  Iiere  In  1957,  and 
"he  sent  bis  deputy,  Anastas  Mikojaoi,  to  this 
country  In  Janiiary  1959.  None  of  tliess 
gestures  was  any  more  fruitful,  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  world  peace,  than  the  others. 

Mr.  Johnson  may  think  that  the  Russians 
win  be  susceptible  to  the  persuasive  hospi- 
tality dispensed  on  the  banks  of  the  Peder- 
nalcs  River,  or  to  gestures  such  as  offering 
to  reopen  the  discussion  of  a  direct  Moscow- 
New  Tork  air  route  [although  in  1963  only 
S2  ordinary  Soviet  tourlsta  visited  this  coun- 
tryl.  But  to  the  Russians,  personal  con- 
tacts are  like  conferences  and  treaties;  all 
are  looked  upon  as  steps  toward  eventual 
Commxinlst  domination  of  the  world.  Nei- 
ther treaties  nor  friendships  will  last  any 
longer  than  their  usefulness  In  advancing 
this  cause. 


Aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  Should 
Be  Terminated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OJ- 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  12.  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, I  expressed  to  the  House  my  con- 
viction that  massive  Public  Law  480  food 
shipments  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
shovUd  be  terminated,  and  pointed  out 
that  the  failure  of  the  State  Department 
to  follow  congressional  directives  for- 
bidding VS.  assistance  to  aggressor  na- 
tions has  resulted  in  the  United  States 
subsidizing  of  Nasser's  aggressive  ac- 
tivities in  the  Congo;  in  Yemen;  in  south 
Arabia;  and  in  Libya. 

For  the  further  consideration  of  this 
body  and  the  administration,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  following  UPI 
report  taken  from  this  morning's  Chi- 
cago Tribune  and  the  January  2,  1965, 
editorial  from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  be 
Included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  12,  1965] 
Charges  Nassxs  Diverts  U.S.  Aid  to  Congo 

REBELS 

Teheran,  Ikan. — ^A  high  Egyptian  security 
official  who  defected  to  Iran  charged  today 
that  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt),  la  using 
American  aid  to  finance  rebel  uprisings  in  the 
Congo  and  Yemen. 

The   official    Is   Abdel    Ghader   Owdeh.      Ho 

was  Identified  by  the  Iranian  Government  as 

the  top  secret  service  official  for  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  He  told  a  press  conference 
today  that  the  Egyptians  were  starving  be- 
cause they  were  denied  American  food  and 
wheat  aid. 

PROPPED    BY    UNITED    STATES 

He  reported  that  the  United  Arab  Republic 
Is  selling  food  received  from  the  U.S.  aid 
program  and  using  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
Congo  and  Yemeni  uprisings. 

Owdeh  said  that  Nasser  stayed  In  power 
only  because  of  the  $1.5  billion  In  American 
assistance  he  received.  He  said  Nasser  re- 
cently started  attacking  the  United  States  In 
speeches  to  pacify  antl-Amerlcan  feelings  re- 
flected In  the  burning  of  the  Kennedy  Memo- 
rial Library  In  Cairo. 

Owdeh  said  he  defected  to  Iran  8  days  ago, 
because  life  In  the  United  Arab  Republic  has 
become  xmbearable  under  "this  modern 
pharaoh  who  has  destroyed  democracy  in  my 


homeland  and  has  the  temerity  to  shed 
crocodile  tears  over  its  corpse  now." 

Owdeh  asserted  tliat  Henry  C.  Byroade  and 
JeOerson  Caffery,  forroer  American  Ambas- 
aadors,  bad  supported  Nasser  and  helped 
keep  him  In  office  but  that  the  United  States 
had  received  only  hatred  for  its  ^1.5  billion 
In  aid  in  the  last  10  years. 

makes  1-rVlNG  rMF>OSSIBI.E 

Owdeh  accused  Nasser  of  spending  $1.5 
million  daily  on  secret  police  operations  In 
which  100,000  officials  are  making  "the  lives 
of  our  people  Impossible  and  subhuman." 

He  said  his  ailing  mother  and  seven  broth- 
ers In  the  United  Arab  Republic  were  tortured 
by  agents. 

The  Iran  Government  Identified  Owdeh  as 
a  member  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  secret 
police  since  1956.  who  rose  to  become  Its 
head.  Owdeh  was  said  to  have  made  secret 
missions  to  such  places  as  Syria,  Lebanon, 
Kuwait,  and  the  Persian  Qulf,  and  that  he 
defected  while  making  such  a  trip. 

Owdeh's  father  was  executed  In  1954  on 
Nasser's  orders  on  charges  of  sabotage  and 
arson,  an  Irsmlan  spokesman  said.  At  the 
time  of  his  execution  the  father  was  head  of 
the  Moslem  brotherhood. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Tntoes,  Jan.  2,  1965] 
The  Time  To  Act  Is  Now 

The  purpose  of  the  economic  aid  programs 
provided  other  nations  by  the  United  States 
is  to  better  the  lot  of  the  peoples  in  those 
nations  and.  In  so  doing,  bring  about  a  con- 
dftlon  In  which  peace  can  thrive.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  military  aid  programs  provided 
other  nations  by  the  United  States  is  to  en- 
able them  to  assure  that  peace  against  both 
internal  and  external  foes. 

This,  at  least.  Is  what  the  American  people 
have  been  told  in  one  form  or  another  ever 
since  the  World  War  II  lend-lease  programs 
were  followed  by  U.S.  grants  totaling  $3.4 
billion  to  UNRRA  to  bring  aid  to  the  war 
stricken  peoples  of  the  world.  Next  in  se- 
quence was  the  aid,  both  economic  and  mili- 
tary, provided  Greece  and  Turkey  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  fortify  them  against  both 
Ihternal  and  external  Comaiunlst  pressures. 
That  eCfort  was  successful  as  was  also  the 
succeeding  Marshall  plan  (1948-52)  which 
stabilized  the  then  rapidly  collapsing  econo- 
mies of  postwar  European  nations. 

Prom  this  succession  of  war  and  imme- 
diate postwar  emergency  measures  emerged 
the  concept  of  the  economic,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  military  aid  programs  which 
have  been  with  us  ever  since. 

More  than  $100  billion  hfis  been  spent  by 
the  United  States  on  Its  poetwar  foreign  aid 
programs  alone. 

The  generosity  of  the  American  people  in 
contributing  of  their  substance  for  the  de- 
clared purposes  of  the  aid  programs  Is  with- 
out precedent.  Those  purposes  have  been 
achieved  In  part.  They  have  also  been 
thwarted  or  prostituted  la  part.  In  more 
recent  years  the  latter  has  become  common- 
plax:e. 

The  increasing  number  of  tyrants  such  as 

Nasser,    Sukarno,    and    Sihanouk    who,    along 

With  the  left-leaning  heads  of  various  emer- 
gent nations  In  Africa,  act  on  the  theory  that 
the  road  to  success  Is  paved  with  antl-Amerl- 
can  epithets  Is  largely  chargeable  to  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats. 

President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  provides  the  best  ciirrent 
Illustration  of  that  which  Is  amiss.  The 
United  States  has  provided  tgypt,  over  which 
this  synthetic  Napoleon  struts,  with  more 
than  $1  billion  In  various  forms  of  assistance, 
primarily  foodstuffs  which  he  requires  to 
keep  his  people's  diet  at  mere  subsistence. 
It  has  done  so  despite  hla  long  continued 
threats  to  wipe  neighboring  Israel  oil  the 
Middle  East  map;  despite  his  aggression  in 
Yemen. 

Uasser  has  gotten  and  Continues  to  get 
American  aid  despite  the  almost  constant 
tm-moll  in  which  he  keeps  the  Middle  East. 


It  has  been  necessary,  so  Washington  bu- 
reaucrats have  said,  to  keep  the  lines  of  com- 
munication open,  to  offset  the  Inroads  of 
Soviet  Russia  In  Nasserland.  Do  so,  they 
have  contended,  and  maybe  someday  Nasser 
will  see  the  light. 

That  day  hasn't  come.  It  basnt  come  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  largely  lost  sight 
of  the  objectives  of  foreign  aid.  It  la  now 
being  used — not  only  In  Nasser's  case  but  in 
a  nimiber  of  others — In  vain  attempts  to 
placate  petty  tyrants  who  continually  men- 
ace the  peace  and,  as  In  the  case  of  Nasser 
and  Indonesia's  Sukarno — who  violate  that 
I>eace  by  acts  of  aggression. 

How  does  It  better  the  lot  of  the  Egyp- 
tians— a  lot  that  is  about  as  woeful  as  any 
people  on  earth— to  provide  Nasser  with  the 
means  to  threaten  war  and  to  make  war? 
The  foodstuffs  we  send  him  enables  him  to 
maintain  a  subsistence  level  for  his  people. 
That  provided  for,  he  then  uses  other  f\inds 
thereby  freed  to  maintain  an  army  with 
which  to  carry  on  his  ventiu-es  and  threaten 
more  of  them. 

His  tactics  have  now  reached  the  point 
that  no  self-respecting  nation — ^no  nation 
aware  of  what  it  is  doing — can  longer  afford 
to  support  this  desert  Jackal,  even  indirectly. 

On  December  23  he  said : 

"We  have  sent  arms  to  the  Congolese  peo- 
ple and  we  will  still  send  them.  •  •  •  We 
do  not  recognize  Tshombe.  We  do  recognize 
him  as  the  agent  of  imperialism." 

He  now  boasts  that  he  Is  allied  with  Soviet 
Russia  and  Red  China  in  their  efforts  to 
upset  the  first  Congolese  Government  which 
has  had  a  half-way  chance  to  restore  law  and 
order  In  that  turbulent  African  nation.  He 
now  boasts  that  he  is  acting  In  concert  with 
nations  openly  opposing  American  efforts  to 
pacify  the  Congo. 

And  then,  with  direct  reference  to  the 
United  States,  he  said : 

"I  would  like  him  (the  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Egypt)  to  know  that  whoever  does 
not  like  our  conduct  can  go  drink  up  the  sea. 
If  the  Mediterranean  is  not  sufficient,  there 
is  the  Red  Sea.  too.  We  can  give  him  that  as 
well.- 

Nasser,  the  friend  and  ally  of  Congolese 
rebels  who  have  slaughtered  hundreds  of 
white  people  In  a  dastardly  exhibition  of 
racism,  should  be  called  to  account  and 
quickly.  The  usual  mumbo  Jimibo  of  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats  who  believe  they  can 
tame  dictators  of  this  stripe  by  providing 
them  with  more  and  more  aid  every  time  they 
get  rambunctuous  should  be  disregarded. 
Their  theory  hasn't  worked.    It  will  not  work. 

The  time  has  come  to  make  an  example  of 
Nasser,  an  example  which  Sukarno  In  Indo- 
nesia, Ben  Bella  in  Algeria,  and  others  of  the 
same  Ilk  can  and  will  understand. 

The  way  to  begin  is  to  cut  off  every  bit  and 
every  type  of  aid  to  Nasser. 

Such  statements  cause  the  bureaucrats  to 
warn  that  Soviet  Russia  will  then  move  in. 
Soviet  Russia  has  already  moved  in.  Nasser 
is  the  Kremlin's  ally.  He  certainly  isn't  that 
of  the  United  States. 

If    Nasser.    Ben    Bella,    and    other    petty 

tyrants  can   u1&derwrite  revolution  wherever 

It  breaks  out.  as  Russia  and  Red  China  seek 
to  do,  they  are  allies  of  the  Communist  bloc, 
not  allies  of  the  West. 


WNYC-TV,  the  World's  Firit  Noncom- 
mercial  Municipal  Television  Station 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    HEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  12.  1965 

Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.      Mr. 
Speaker,  Federal  Communications  Com- 


missioner Robert  E.  Lee,  who  represented 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion in  the  Inception  and  development 
of  WNYC-TV  has  furnished  me  with  a 
copy  Of  a  yeiy  significant  rtoort  on  UHF 
television  in  New  York  Cityi 

Under  the  permission  4  heretofore 
granted  me  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House,  I  include  this  report  issued  by 
the  Morse  Communication  Research 
Center  on  WNYC-TV,  the  world's  first 
noncommercial  municipal  television  sta- 
tion: 

VVNYC-TV:     The    World's    First    Noncom- 
mercial Mttnicipal  Television  Station 

rNTHODTTCnON 

(By    Louis   G.    Cowan,   Director,    the   Morse 

Communication  Research  Center,  Brandels 

University,  Waltham.  Mass.) 

It  is  possible  that  of  all  the  so-called  crime 
broadcasts  on  television,  the  best  is  on 
WNYC-TV,  but  can  be  viewed  only  by  a  select 
audience.  For  specifically  stated  reasons,  it 
c-innot  be  watched  by  home  viewers. 

Perhaps  the  most  highly  motivated  audi- 
ence in  New  York  tunes  in  WNYC-TV  for  its 
broadcasts  of  medical  programs:  its  own 
brand.  In  this  era  of  "medical"  features. 

The  report  that  follows  gives  detailed  ex- 
planation of  both  of  the  above  statements. 

NecessarUy,  the  WNYC-TV  schedule  has  an 
essential  difference  in  policy,  purpose,  and 
approach  that  clearly  separates  Its  role  from 
that  of  other  New  York  television  outlets. 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  keep  these  points 
in  mind  while  reading  this  publication,  which 
contains  certain  high  points  of  a  study  made 
by  the  Morse  Communication  Research  Cen- 
ter at  Brandels  University.  It  was  decided  at 
the  center  that  this  communication  innova- 
tion— the  use  of  television  as  an  Instrument 
of  municipal  administration — should  be  ob- 
served and  reported  as  one  aspect  of  the 
Morse  Center's  program  of  studies  in  the  use 
of  the  mass  media  for  information  and  edu- 
cation. 

This  Is  primarily  a  brief  history  and 
deliberately  limited  study  offered  in  response 
to  requests  from  municipal  administration 
students,  leaders  in  other  municipalities,  and 
those  concerned  with  certain  aspects  of 
political  science,  educational  processes,  and 
communication  studies. 

It  is  believed  that  Its  observations  and 
comments— with  the  statement  by  FCC  Com- 
missioner Robert  E.  Lee,  who  represented  the 
FCC  In  the  WNYC-TV  Inception  and  devel- 
opment— may  provide  a  starting  point  for 
further  study  by  other  communication  au- 
thorities, and  students  and  practitioners  of 
municipal  administration. 

Thanks  are  due  to  many  whose  time,  study, 
and  effort  have  made  this  publication  pos- 
sible: Those  Commissioners  of  the  city  of 
New  York  and  their  staffs  who  were  so  gener- 
ous With  their  help  and  information  while 

the   original  study  was  being  made;    Robert 

Newman,  Harris  Dlenstlrey,  Lewis  Gillenson, 
and  perhaps  most  importantly.  Se3maour  N. 
Slegel,  Director  of  the  Municipal  Broadcast- 
ing System  whose  papers,  files,  and  constant 
availability  for  inquiry  proved  Invaluable. 

Final  responsibility,  of  course,  rests  with 
the  staff  of  the  Morse  Communication  Re- 
search Center. 

FOREWORD 
(By   Robert   E.   Lee,   Conunissloner,   Federal 

Communications  CommlBslon,  Washington, 

B.C.) 

The  UHP  tests  which  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  conducted  resulted 
In  the  termination  of  all  arguments  on  the 
suitability  of  this  portion  of  the  si>ectrum 
for  television  operation.  A  most  fortunate 
byproduct  of  our  tests  Is  that  New  York 
City  has  its  own  truly  magnificent  television 
station  which  fills  a  large  void  which  had 
existed.    It  Is  a  station  which  other  large 


cities  can  hardly  afford  not  to  duplicate  and 
the  UHP  spectrum  is  the  place  where  such 
operations  can  readily  be  conducted. 

A  few  years  ago  I  decided  that  the  best 
solution  to  the  critical  problems  that  beset 
television  broadcasting  was  to  more  It  all 
into  UHP.  I  was  impersuaslve.  One  of  the 
arguments  that  I  couldn't  answer  authorita- 
tively was:  How  will  It  work  In  big  cities? 

I  was  authorized  to  approach  the  three 
television  networks  to  ascertain  their  will- 
ingness to  conduct  tests  in  New  York  City. 
Their  engineers  told  me  that  the  costs  would 
be  virtually  prohibitive  If  the  tests  were  to 
be  conducted  with  the  thoroughness  that  was 
warranted.  Our  engineers  sharpened  their 
pencils  and  figured  that  a  fully  reliable  test 
could  be  conducted  for  $2  million. 

We  approached  Congress  and  convinced 
them  that  the  public  interest  required  the 
performance  of  a  full-scale  test  and  that  the 
FCC  was  capable  of  contracting  the  work  and 
of  gathering  and  evaluating  the  data. 

There  are  many  unsung  heroes  who,  en- 
thused with  the  prospect  of  confirming  their 
faith  In  UHF,  spent  long  and  arduous  hours 
in  planning  and  executing  these  tests,  the 
significance  of  which  is  inestimable.  Not 
only  have  the  results  indicated  what  can  be 
done  in  UHF  but,  as  a  result  of  this  knowl- 
edge, prosfjective  broadcasters  are  showing 
a  keen  Interest  in  UHF  operations  In  large 
cities. 

The  public  is  to  be  the  direct  beneficiary  in 
New  York  and  other  cities  when  larger 
choices  of  programs,  transmitted  with  excel- 
lent picture  quality,  wlU  be  an  actuality.  I 
have  yet  to  hear  the  opinion  expressed  con- 
trary to  the  view  that  it  was  money  well 
spent,  with  dividends  to  follow.     . 

REPORT 

MTV.  municipal  television  In  the  United 
States,  came  about  through  the  Jiixtaposl- 
tion  of  a  federally  supported  oommunica- 
tlons  experiment  and  an  American  city's  ef- 
fort to  perform  Its  functions  more  efficiently 
via  visual  broadcast  commumcations. 

On  October  23,  1961,  at  3:30  pjn.,  a  televi- 
sion picture,  transmitted  from  the  80th  floor 
of  the  Empire  State  Building  in  midtown 
New  York,  was  clearly  received  29  milee 
north  in  suburban  Connecticut. 

At  first  glance,  such  a  transmission  does 
not  seem  extraordinary.  New  York  City 
with  its  seven  television  stations  operating 
on  full  schedules  has  long  been  an  Important 
communication  center.  Nonetheless,  some- 
thing unique  had  occurred  that  clear 
autumn  afternoon.  Ths  pictures  being 
transmitted  were  in  the  ultra- high -fre- 
quency range.  And  to  receive  them,  the  sets 
In  the  metropolitan  regional  area  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  had  to  be 
equipped  with  converters — special  tuning 
devices  that  enable  a  set  to  receive  broad- 
casts in  both  the  standard  very-high-fre- 
quency range  (chsmnels  2  to  13)  and  the 
yet     largely    unused    ultra-high-frequency 

range  (channels  14  to  83).  Ttie  channel  be- 
ing tested  m  this  case  bore  the  number  and 
call  letters  31,  WUHP. 

These  test  broadcasts  took  place  some  2 
weeks  before  the  official  opening  of  the  sta- 
tion. They  marked  the  beginning  of  an  ex- 
periment  that  helped  to  increase  the  New 

York  City  television  spectrum  with  great 

range  and  ultimately  resulted  In  several  de- 
cisive new  develojmients  \n  cammunicatlons.* 
The  transmission  experiment,  financed  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Conunlsslon 
and  carried  out  with  the  cooperation  of  New 
York  City"*  Municii>al  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, tested  not  only  the  feasibility  of  televi- 
sion broadcasting  in  the  ultra-high-frequen- 
cy range  but,  as  Importantly,  its  use  for 
miinlclpca  administrative  purposes.* 

The  tests  indicated  that  the  modem  tool 
of  television  could  serve  to  ease  the  problems 
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o(f  a  modem  city  by  helping  to  raise  the 
speed  and  efDciency  of  its  administration. 

X*  municipalities  grow  their  servlees  in- 
crease as  do  the  demands  on  the  agencies 
that  perform  them.  Thew  wldaolsg  areas 
of  effort  Inevitably  beget  increasing  problems 
in  communication,  beginning  with  the  city's 
chief  executive  and  moving  downward 
through  departments,  and  subdepartments 
to  supervisors  and  every  person  employed  In 
municipal  service.  Ideally,  direct  contacts 
between  executive  staff  and  line  personnel 
produce  an  atmosphere  in  which  objectives 
may  be  achieved  with  the  least  possibility  of 
misunderstanding.  But  such  direct  and  con- 
stant personal  confrontation  is  beyond  hope 
within  the  complex  modem  city. 

The  original  UHF  experimental  program 
in  New  York  City  demonstrated  that  strate- 
gically employed  television  could  help  cut 
across  barriers  of  distance  and  time,  quick- 
ening communication  between  supervisor  and 
employee,  between  administration  and  citi- 
zen. Extended  to  Its  logical  potential,  this 
electronic  device  hints  that  It  oould  bring 
important  changes  In  the  conduct  of  muni- 
cipal life;  helping  to  Increase  the  quality  of 
its  services,  better  educate  its  civil  servants 
as  to  their  duties,  save  money,  obviate  con- 
fusion, draw  together  the  ever-spreading  seg- 
ments of  the  city  and  therefore  help  to  make 
It  a  more  cohesive  unit.  (Eventually,  what 
might  work  for  the  city  could  apply  to  the 
State  and  to  the  Federal  Government  -la 
equal  proportion.) 

Some  9  months  after  the  tests  were  per- 
formed, on  July  10,  1962,  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  signed  a  blU  requiring  that  all 
television  sets  be*  capable  of  receiving  the 
total  ^jectrum  of  channels  in  both  the  very 
high  and  ultra-high-frequency  ranges. 

One  year  after  the  beginning  of  the  tests, 
on  November  1,  1962,  the  city  of  New  York 
took  control  of  WUHF,  changed  its  oall  letters 
to  WNYC-TV,  and  has  operated  It  ever 
since — ^making  WNYC-TV  the  first  munici- 
pally operated  noncommercial  television  sta- 
tion m  the  world.' 

Many  inquiries  oonceming  WNYC-TV  have 
been  received,  not  only  from  municipalities 
Interested  ia.  establishing  Hlmllar  stations 
witliln  the  United  States,  but  from  abroad  as 
well.  This  report  is  an  att«npt  to  give  some 
background  and  to  answer  some  of  the  ques- 
tions most  frequently  asked  about  this 
unique  station. 

The  history  of  ultra-high- freqttency  brood- 
casting  in  the  United  States 

Though  the  first  licensee  for  oommerclal 
television  brockdcastlng  were  issued  in  1041. 
the  medium  did  not  have  the  c^Tportunlty 
to  develop  its  mass  communication  power 
until  after  the  war.* 

The  Federal  CommunlcatlonB  Commlsslan 
inltlaUy  had  reserved  13  channels — channels 
1  through  13 — for  cotnmCTxdal  televlsloti.* 
These  channels  are  in  the  VHP  (very-high- 
frequency)  band,  which  are  within  bands  be- 
tween 44  and  216  megacycles  per  seoond. 

Additional    spectrum    space    In    the    higher 

frequencies     of     the     UHF     (ultra-hl^- 

frequency)  band,  between  480  and  930  mega- 
cycles per  second,  was  reeerved  for  experi- 
mental stations.* 

As  early  as  1945.  however.  It  became  ap- 
parent to  the  FCC  that  the  13  available 
channels  in  the  VHP  range  would  hardly  be 
sufficient  to  supply  aU  the  future  needs  of 
the  coimtry.  On  September  30,  1948,  the 
Commission  stopped  assigning  frequendes 
In  ttie  VHF  range  whUe  it  developed  gfulde- 
lines  to  determine  its  future  dispensation  of 
television  channels.  This  period,  known  as 
the  freeze,  lasted  until  April  14.  1952,  when 
the  FCC  then  made  avaUable  70  new  chan- 
nels for  regular  operation,  all  of  which  are  in 
the  UHF  range  between  470  and  890  mega- 

cyoiee  per  second.  Two  of  tliese  channels 
were  assigned  to  New  York  Clty.^ 

The  Oommlssloii  hoped  that  the  televlsioa 
Industry  would  begin  broadcasting  in  the 
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UHF  range,  and  bo  satisfy  tbe  needs  of  a 
growing  population  for  more  stations  than 
those  available  In  the*  limited  VHP  range. 
These  hopes  were  not  fulfilled. 

With  the  advent  of  commercial  television 
broadcasting,  sets  were  manufactured  to  re- 
cefve  only  the  12  channels  In  the  VHF  range, 
the  only  channels  In  general  use.  These  sets 
coiild  not  receive  UHF  telecasts  without  add- 
ing a  converter,  which  then  cost  between 
$15  'and  $35  each.  Also,  VHF  signals  had  a 
greater  range  than  those  of  UHP.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  except  in  areas  that  could 
not  receive  satisfactory  VHF  signals,  there 
seemed  to  be  little  Incentive  to  build  and  op- 
erate UHF  stations. 

It  was  suggested  by  many  that  competitive 
television  services  could  and  should  be  de- 
veloped. Various  plans  were  advanced  and 
studied  by  the  Federal  Conununlcatlons  Com- 
mission, the  broadcasting  industry,  and  tech- 
nical engineers.  After  about  a  decade  of 
study,  discussion  and  debate,  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  development  of  UHP  could 
be  an  Important  service,  particularly  if  edu- 
cational television  is  to  flourish.* 

The  FOC  appealed  to  Congress  for  legisla- 
tion requiring  that  all  television  sets  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce  be  equipped  to  re- 
ceive channels  In  both  the  VHF  and  UHF 
ranges.  Such  a  bill  was  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  In  June  1961,  by  Senator  Warbzn 
Magnttson  (S.  2109)  and  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  month  later  by  Representa- 
tive ORzaf  Haebis  (HJt.  8031). 

In  order  to  document  Its  case  solidly  and 
demonstrate  the  practicality  of  UHP  broad- 
casting In  metropolitan  areas,  the  FCC  de- 
cided to  underwrite  an  extended  period  of 
testing.  It  sought  and  obtained  a  congres- 
sional appropriation  of  some  $2  million  for 
the  purp>06e.  The  location  selected  for  the 
test  was  New  York  City. 

The  reason  for  the  choice  was  the  fact  that 
the  city  had  a  greater  concentration  of  high 
buildings  of  concrete  and  steel  than  any  other 
area  in  the  world:  If  UHF  reception  proved 
satisfactory  there,  it  could  presumably  be 
used  anywhere. 

Another  factor  which  made  New  York  City 
an  Ideal  choice  was  that  all  of  the  city's 
stations  operate  with  facilities  in  the  Em- 
pire State  Building.  This  made  possible  a 
direct  comparison  of  UHF  and  VHP  trans- 
missions by  the  simple  expedient  of  alterna- 
tively duplicating  the  programs  of  channels 
2,  4,  and  7.  Duplication  of  channel  4  offered 
the  opportunity  to  compare  color  transmis- 
sions, which  were  alm.o6t  exclusively  confined 
to  that  channel.  The  proximity  of  these 
transmitters  permitted  duplication  with  a 
minimum  of  Interconnecting  program  feeder 
lines.  Duplication  of  these  programs  re- 
quired clearance  by  the  owners  and  suppliers 
of  the  programs  and  the  assent  of  labor 
unions. 

City  officials,  because  of  their  experience 
with  radio  stations  WNYC  AM  and  FM,  were 
eager  to  explore  the  use  of  this  medium  and 
furnished  the  staff  and  n-.anagement  of 
WUHF  under  contract  with  the  FCC.  When 
not  being  programed  to  afford  comparative 
data  for  the  test,  the  facilities  of  WUHF  were 
used  to  duplicate  educational  programs,  then 
carried  on  channel  11,  for  approximately  10 
hours  each  week,  and  to  broadcast  programs 
of  special  interest  to  the  municipality  for 
which  purpose  the  city  provided  additional 
funds  to  establish  studios  in  the  Mimiclpal 
Building. 

The  history  of  radio  station  WNYC 
In  June,  1922.  New  York's  Board  of  Esti- 
mate appropriated  $50,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  municipal  radio  station.  It  began 
broadcasting  on  July  8.  1924  with  the  call 
letters  WNYC.  Though  the  Board's  resolu- 
tion had  declared  that  the  station  was  "to 
be  an  adjunct  to  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
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ments  and  such  other  departments  as  may 
use  or  require  such  service," »  it  transcended 
these  limits  from  its  beginning. 

In  the  next  dozen  years,  the  station  faced 
many  problems,  including  charges  of  po- 
litical abuse.  However,  when  Mayor  Fiorello 
H.  La  Guardia  came  into  ofllce  In  1934,  he  rec- 
ognized the  possibilities  of  WNYC — not  only 
as  a  cultural  medium,  but  as  an  aid  to  city 
government — and  constantly  Improved  and 
expanded  its  operations.  (Seymour  N.  Slegel, 
director  of  the  Municipal  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem and  one  of  the  prlnc^al  architects  for 
WNYC-TV.  has  been  with  MBS  for  30  years- 
having  been  appointed  assistant  program  di- 
rector in  the  year  that  Major  La  Guardia  first 
brought  emphasis  to  its  radio  role.) 

WNYC.  which  In  1943  added  an  FM  outlet, 
has  consistently  broadcast  a  wide  variety  of 
programs.  These  ranged  from  regular  live 
broadcasts  of  fine  music,  sessions  at  the 
United  Nations,  public  health  and  consumer 
Information '  programs,  public  hearings, 
board  of  estimate  and  city  council  meetings; 
to  broadcasts  on  special  municipal  matters 
Involving  transit,  power  and  water  supply 
emergencies.  Since  the  station  has  also  cov- 
ered all  official  city  receptions,  there  is  almost 
no  visiting  foreign  head  of  state  who  has  not 
appeared  before  WNYC's  microphones.  Also 
It  has  won  a  large  loyal  following  in  the 
highly  competitive  communications  area  of 
New  York,"  and  its  programing  has  earned 
It  Innumerable  citations  and  awards." 
WYNC  and  television 

The  management  of  WYNC  was  quick  to 
recognize  the  potential  of  television.  As  far 
back  as  1953,  it  had  applied  for  and  received  a 
p>ermit  to  construct  a  UHP  television  station 
to  broadcast  over  channel  Sl.'^"  On  December 
24,  1958,  Mr.  Siegel  wrote  a  memorandum 
analyzing  the  television  situation  in  New 
York,  in  which  he  detailed  the  values  that 
would  derive  from  a  UHP  station  both  for 
educational  purposes,  such  as  In-school  in- 
struction, and  for  specialleed  uses  in  con- 
nection with  such  groups  as  the  city  hos- 
pitals and  the  police  and  lire  departments." 

When  the  FCC  decided  to  undertake  its 
large-scale  tests  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  UHF  operations  under  the  difficult 
conditions  imposed  by  a  canyon  city  such  as 
New  York.  Commissioner  Robert  E.«Lee.  who 
had  long  been  a  dedicated  partisan  of  UHP 
expansion  and  under  whose  urgence  the  tests 
were  undertaken,  suggested  that  the  tests  be 
conducted  on  channel  31.  The  suggestion 
was  accepted  by  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
funds  for  the  city's  share  of  the  costs  of  op- 
eration were  approved  on  December  6;  1961 
by  the  board  of  estimate,  and  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  whereby  the  Municipal 
Broadcasting  System  of  New  York  would  op- 
erate the  transmitter  for  the  FCC.  the  city  to 
be  reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Goveriunent. 
The  contract  for  the  lease  of  a  transmitter 
was  signed  between  the  FCC  and  the  Radio 
Corp.  of  America;  a  transmitter  was  installed 
on  the  80th  floor  of  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing. 

The  installation  of  the  untenna  required 
iznlque  considerations  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  space  available  on  the  tower  Is 
occupied  by  antennas  of  existing  television 
and  FM  stations.  The  FCC  conducted  a  feasi- 
bility study  and  later  awarded  a  contract  to 
Melpar,  Inc.,  to  fabricate.  Install  and  test  a 
four-unit  array  in  close  proximity  to  the 
WCBS-TV  antenna  which.  In  itself,  required 
elaborate  precautions  to  prevent  an  adverse 
effect  on  either  signal.  The  antenna  em- 
ploys electrical-beam  tilt  which  places  a  large 
signal  In  the  built-up  portions  of  the  city  and 
thus  prevents  its  energy  from  being  dis- 
sipated toward  the  horizon.  A  constant  theo- 
retical signal,  disregarding  perturbations 
caused  by  buildings  and  terrain.  Is  delivered 
6  miles  from  the  Empire  State  Building.  On 
November  29,  1961,  after  the  Initial  test  pe- 
riod, channel  31  officially  began  Its  broad- 


casts with  FCC  Chairman  Newton  Minow 
throwing  the  switch." 

The  city's  appropriation  of  $175,000  for 
studio  equipment  included  the  following: 
4  TK  60  RCA  cameras  and  their  synchronizers 
and  speech  input  assemblies  and  one  video- 
tape recorder.  Most  of  the  sound  equipment 
came  charge-free  from  WNYC  radio.  RCA 
loaned  three  additional  cameras,  Teleglobe 
Inc.,  the  scrambling  equipment  required  for 
the  police  department  telecasts.  Property, 
scenery  and  studio  lighting  came  from  the 
10-year-old  WNYC  film  imit. 

While  the  FCC  was  concerned  with  the 
WUHF  experiment  primarily  because  of  its 
engineering  aspects  and  New  York  primarily 
because  it  extended  the  city's  public  service 
capabilities.  The  Morse  Communication  Re- 
search Center  of  Brandeis  University  saw  it 
as  an  opportunity  to  study  Its  use  as  an  ad- 
miuistrativo  tool. 

After  exploring  the  subject  with  Mr.  Slegel. 
Mr.  Louis  G.  Cowan,  director  of  the  Morse 
Communication  Research  Center,  proposed 
that  the  center  undertake  a  functional  study 
of  WUHF  as  a  counterpart  to  the  engineering 
tests  then  taking  place.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Siegel,  dated  November  27,  1961,  Mr.  Cowan 
outlined  the  center's  area  of  interest  as  fol- 
lows : 

"As  we  understand  it,  the  primary  focus  [of 
the  tests]  Is  to  gather  additional  technical 
data  concerning  UHF  efficiency  and  broad- 
cast potentials  in  a  large  city.  Our  interest 
relates  to  quite  another  subject — the  possible 
employment  of  L^F-TV  as  one  of  the  elec- 
tronic instrimients  available  for  the  Improved 
functioning  of  urban  administration.  Can 
municipal  government  operate  more  effi- 
ciently, clearly,  quickly,  economically  (with 
consequent  potential  savmgs  In  manpower 
and  money)  through  proper  utilization  of 
this  Instrument?  Business  and  education 
have  found  a  role  for  television.  Is  there  one 
in  municipal  government?" 

Mr.  Cowan  went  on  to  list  some  of  the  au- 
thorities at  Brandeis  University  and  else- 
where with  whom  he  had  already  discussed 
the  form  of  such  a  study  and  who  would  serve 
as  Its  consultants." 

After  thorough  discussion.  It  was  agreed 
by  city  officers  that  such  a  study  would  pro- 
vide useful  and  needed  Information.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  center  to  in- 
terview police.  Are.  stanltatlon,  health,  and 
hospital  department  heads  to  learn  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)  Communication  objectives  of  each 
department. 

(b)  Data  on  present  communication  pro- 
cedures. 

(c)  Departmental  policies  and  staff  struc- 
ture. 

(d)  Existing  evaluative  Information  on 
the  effectiveness  of  current  conununicatloii 
methods. 

The  operation  of   WUHF 
Through   the   year   of  its  operation   from 
November   1961   to   1962.  station  WUHF  can 
be  divided  generally  into  two  categories: 

1.  Internal  communication:  the  dissemi- 
nating of  Information,  Instruction,  and  di- 
rection within  the  city  administration. 

2.  External  communication:  direct  com- 
munication to  the  residents  of  New  York 
City  and  its  environs. 

A  chief  problem  was  the  fact  that  few  sets 
in  the  metropolitan  area  (approximately 
30.000),  were  equipped  with  converters.'"  It 
was  therefore  difficult  at  first  for  the  station 
to  obtain  periodical  program  listings.  Short- 
ly after  the  start  of  the  tests,  however,  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  magazine  Cue  be- 
gan to  list  some  of  the  broadcasts  for  the 
benefit  of  city  employees  who  could  receive 
them  in  hospitals,  police  stations,  and  fire 
houses  on  sets  furnished  by  the  city. 

Then  on  March  15.  1962,  Comeback,  Inc., 
a   private   organization   established   to   aid 
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the  rehabilitation  of  111  and  handicapped 
persons,  presented  12  programs  over  WUHF. 
Response  to  the  series  was  so  favorable,  and 
the  press  coverage  so  extensive,  that  from 
then  on  more  and  more  newspapers  listed 
the  channel's  programs. 

On  June  5,  1962,  the  Morse  Communica- 
tion Research  Center  submitted  its  prelimi- 
nary findings  and  observations  on  WUHF  op- 
erations to  Mr.  Charles  Tenney,  city  admin- 
istrator. The  report  set  forth  its  purpose  as 
follows: 

•This  study  of  MTV  (municipal  television) 
is  based  on  the  premise  that  effective  com- 
munications is  a  conunand  responsibility.  It 
concentrates  on  the  major  UHF-TV  efforts 
that  are  now  being  applied  to  Internal  com- 
munication— disseminating  information.  In- 
struction, direction  to  those  v(ilthln  the  city 
adminstration." 

The  report  proceeded  to  outline  the  ways 
m  which  the  UHF  facilities  were  being  used 
by  various  city  departments: 

(a)  The  police  department:  Besides  pre- 
senting refresher  and  other  unit-training 
courses  during  tour  changes — enabling  police 
personnel  to  observe  the  programs  at  pre- 
cinct hotises  which  were  equipped  with  all- 
channel  receivers — the  department  also  be- 
gan transmitting  the  morning  lineup  prior 
to  the  regular  broadcast  operation.  These 
broadcasts,  sent  out  on  a  scrambled  basis  so 
that  only  the  police  could  receive  them,  re- 
quired special  FCC  permission.  They  proved 
to  be  extremely  valuable  in  many  ways;  they 
not  only  saved  hours  in  traveling  time  and 
the  expense  of  transporting  police  officers 
from  all  parts  of  the  city  to  police  headquar- 
ters, but  they  also  aided  law  enforcement  by 
making  the  lineups  visible  to  an  Infinitely 
greater  number  of  observers,  and  facilitated 
speed  of  followup  action. 

During  1963,  the  police  commissioner  uti- 
lized the  facilities  of  WNYC-TV  In  Issuing  In- 
structions to  all  comnianding  officers  and 
their  men  In  such  areas  as  election  day  pro- 
cedures and  holiday  traffic  safety  measures. 
He  was  joined  by  the  parks  conunissloner  in 
briefllng  departmental  personnel  in  safety 
measures  to  be  adopted  in  city  parks  and 
beaches  diu-lng  the  summer  months. 

(b)  The  fire  department:  The  department 
broadcast  on-the-job  training  programs  co- 
inciding with  drUl  time  for  the  city's  280 
fire  houses.  The  broadcasts  thus  enabled 
the  television  instructor  to  reach  all  the  fire 
houses  slmultaneotisly  with  obvious  savings 
in  time  and  effort. 

(c)  The  department  of  hospitals:  Hospitals 
employed  UHF  facilities  to  offer  nurse  train- 
ing. With  21  Institutions,  widely  separated 
geographically,  the  use  of  MTV  and  its  tre- 
mendous potential  was  early  recognized  and 
utilized  by  Dr.  Ray  Trussel,  hospitals  com- 
missioner. The  first  series  of  programs  was 
concerned  with  the  legal  aspects  of  nursing. 
Another  series  of  programs  on  the  evaluation 
of  nursing  personnel  was  directed  to  head 
nurses  and  supervisors.  More  than  370  nurs- 
ing students  and  75  graduate  nurses  watched 
the  programs.  Such  ambitious  plans  as  the 
televising  of  surgical  techniques  were  aban- 
doned for  the  lack  of  technical  equipment 
and  skilled  personnel.  The  programing 
\^"as  limited  to  lecture-type  presentations 
buttressed  by  posters  and  charts. 

To  make  the  learning  response  more  vi- 
able, subject  syllabuses  were  prepared  and 
distributed  In  advance.  Subject  matter 
varmups  in  each  viewing  area  were  held 
prior  to  the  programs.  Videotape  recordings 
of  each  broadcast  were  given  for  those  who 
missed  the  original  telecast  or  for  repeat 
learning  reinforcement  purposes. 

Teachers  received  extra  hours  relief  of 
their  duties  to  prepare  their  lessons.  Discus- 
sion manuals.  Including  bibliography  and 
s)niilar  reference  material,  were  distributed 
to  heighten  the  Impact  of  the  telecast  and 
to  overcome  the  mechanical  disadvantage  of 
the  absent  person-to-person  contact  between 
teacher  and  student.     The  department  of 


hospitals  now  presents  several  smiles  of  pro- 
grams which  have  resulted  in  several  changes 
In  ntirslng  practice,  directed  toward  Improve- 
ment in  patient  care.^^ 

(d)  The  department  of  health:  The  de- 
partment developed  UHF  programs  for  food 
bahdlers  and  provided  Information  on  nutri- 
tion. 

(e)  The  board  of  education:  The  board  de- 
vised a  UHP  In-servlce  course  for  Junior  high 
school  teachers  in  English.  These  26  presen- 
tations were  received  in  24  junior  high 
schools  by  more  than  400  teachers.'* 

The  report  went  on  to  denote  the  response 
of  the  various  city  departments  to  their  tele- 
vision broadcasts.  Almost  without  except- 
tion,  the  response  was  favorable. 

For  example,  the  May  1962  issue  of  Spring 
3100,  the  official  magazine  of  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  carried  an  editorial 
which  said: 

"For  the  first  time,  direct  communication 
has  been  established  between  the  police  ad- 
ministration and  the  members  of  the  force 
and,  as  this  new  line  of  transmission  is  im- 
proved and  expanded,  so  will  the  police  serv- 
ice be  improved.  No  longer  will  written 
orders  and  directions  alone  provide  the 
guidelines.  From  now  on,  face-to-face  in- 
structions on  a  citywlde  basis  will  bring  to 
every  member  of  the  force  the  very  latest 
information  on  up-to-date  enforcement  tech- 
niques." 

A  comparable  reaction  by  the  flre  depart- 
ment Is  found  in  an  editorial  In  the  February 
1962  Issue  of  the  Pire  Engineering  magazine: 

"Television  may  prove  to  be  the  answer  to 
the  long  leap  forward  which  some  educators 
believe  Is  necessary  If  the  flre  service  is  to 
reach  a  comparable  plane  of  training  now 
found  in  areas  of  business  and  tndiistry.  •  •  • 
Most  of  all.  however,  it  may  prove  to  be  the 
missing  link  necessary  to  acquaint  the  public 
In  general  with  the  true  picture  of  the  work 
of  firefighters.  It  may  then  provide  the  pub- 
lic with  additional  insight  Into  the  problems 
that  face  the  fire  service  and  the  methods 
employed  to  safeguard  the  genenl  welfare."  " 

Simaming  up  its  finding^.  The  Morse  Com- 
munication Research  Center  quoted  a  state- 
ment on  the  potential  of  municipal  television 
by  Col.  Harold  Riegelman,  whose  remarks  re- 
fiected  the  view  of  the  citizens  budget  com- 
mission : 

"We  think  that  the  city  is  engaged  in  an 
enterprise  here  that  offers  great  promise  in 
the  futtire  for  the  people  of  the  city.  We 
hope  that  ways  can  be  found  at  least  to  meet 
minimal  financial  requirements  of  the  pro- 
gram. Chiefly,  it  seems  desirable  to  hold  on 
to  the  equipment  and  materials  assembled 
In  New  York  City  for  the  experimental  UHF 
television  broadcasts." 

The  report  itself,  which  was  circulated 
among  city  officials  and  other  parties  Inter- 
ested In  the  city's  finances  concluded : 

"The  Information  and  views  assembled 
thus  far  Indicate  that  New  York  City  should 
engage  in  the  fullest  UHF  program  tests  for 
at  least  2  years." 

The  all-channel  television  receiver  bill 
Before  the  report  was  completed,  much  of 
the  material  contained  In  It  was  made  avail- 
able to  Newton  N.  Mlnow,  then  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Conunlsslon. 
Mr.  Minow  referred  to  the  New  York  UHP  ex- 
periment in  detail  In  his  speech  to  the  annual 
conference  of  mayors  on  May  16,  1962,*°  and 
also  urged  passage  of  the  all-channel  tele- 
vision receiver  bill,  which  though  already 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  was 
then  being  considered  by  the  Senate.  On 
July  10,  1962,  It  was  signed  by  President 
Kennedy  and  became  law. 

One  of  the  chief  technical  problems  of 
UHF — the  Inability  of  regular  seta  to  re- 
ceive telecasts  In  the  70  channels  of  the 
higher  frequencies — had  evidently  been  re- 
solved.    On  the  estimate  that  set  replace- 
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ment  averages  a  little  more  than  10  percent 
a  year.  It  was  anticipated  that  wlttiln  5 
years,  more  than  60  percent  of  all  aets  In  the 
country  would  be  capable  of  receiving 
UHF.*' 

rh,e  rCC  field  test  report 
On  July  19,  1962,  the  PCC  Issued  a  pre- 
liminary report  on  the  engineering  testa  It 
had  been  conducting.**  The  report  analyzed 
reception  of  WUHF  at  800  locations  through- 
out the  metropolitan  area  and  its  environs. 
Mr.  Seymour  Slegel  6ummarlze«l  the  results  in 
a  speech  at  Pordham  University:  "Within  the 
25Tmile  radius  from  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing there  is  no  significant  difference  between 
UHP  and  VHP  television."  He  also  noted 
that  "based  on  our  own  mall  response  and  the 
reaction  of  our  public  (to  the  broadcasting 
over  channel  31 ) ,  UHF  works."  Pinal  reports 
were  issued  by  the  PCC  on  November  14, 
1962j^  February  12,  1963,  and  March  27,  1963." 
During  its  comparatlvdy  short  ^dstence, 
WUHF  had  won  an  unusually  high  amount 
of  praise.  In  discussing  the  station's  full 
coverage  of  the  United  Nations  prooeedlngs, 
the  New  York  Times  wrote:  "A  better  exam.ple 
of  the  usefulness  of  UHF  television  in  fllUng 
a  specialized  need  would  seem  hard  to  find." 
A  month  later,  an  editorial  cemsnenteA: 
"The  broadcasts  of  WUHF  could  have  an  im- 
portant Influence  on  the  future  of  TV."*  The 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  also  commented 
editorially  on  the  station's  operations:. "The 
prospect  (of  broadcasts  over'channel  31)  ex- 
cites and,  whUe  the  audience  is  now  limited, 
the  day  for  easy  UHF  availability  for  all  Is 
coming  soon.  Meanwhile,  congratulations 
to  WNYC-TV."  And  Ben  Gross  erf  the  Dallf 
News  wrote  that  the  broadcasts  were  "a 
useful  addition  to  the  telecasting  lineup  of 
the  country's  greatest  city." 

The  Municipal  Broadcasting  System  had 
also  received  many  queries  from  mimiclpali- 
tles  about  various  aspects  of  its  operations. 
The  station  In  effect  had  become  a  case  study 
for  those  Interested  In  this  new  develc^nnent 
in  broadcasting. 

On  September  28,  1962,  New  York's  board 
of  estimate  approved  $450,000  to  purchase 
that  station's  transmitter  from  the  Radio 
Corp.  of  America.**  Tlie  antenna  was  de- 
clared surplus  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  donated  to  the  city,  thereby  saving  the 
Government  the  removal  cost  of  apfroxi- 
mately  $50,000  and  affording  the  city  a  going 
operation."  On  November  1,  1962.  a  year 
after  the  experiment  began,  WUHF  became 
WNYC-TV,  a  part  of  the  Municipal  Broad- 
casting System,  the  world's  first  such  owned 
and  operated  noncommercial  station. 

Present  status  and  future  plans  of  WNYC-TV 

All  broadcasting  stations  produce  public 
service  programs.  Though  often  excellent, 
they  represent  a  small  portion  of  the  total 
broadcast  schedule.  Dvu'lng  Its  almost  four 
decades  of  operation,  WNYC  has  followed 
a  strict  policy  of  public  service  in  all  its 
broadcasts." 

WNYC-TV — described  as  civics  plus  cul- 
ture— intends  to  provide  public  service 
through  municipal  television.  In  addition 
to  Its  use  in  internal  communications — as 
a  disseminator  of  information,  instruction, 
and  direction  within  the  city  administra- 
tion— the  station  plans  to  fulfill  needs  not 
satisfied  by  either  conunerclal  or  educational 
stations.  As  of  September  1963,  WNYC-TV 
was  broadcasting  between  56  and  60  hovirs 
a  week,  more  than  half  of  the  total  being 
original  programing.  The  balance  consisted 
of  documentary  films  and  programs  pro- 
duced elsewhere  by  educational  and  com- 
mercial television  stations,  and  by  diverse 
government  and  private  public  service  agen- 
cies. The  station  hopes.  In  time,  to  Increase 
its  total  programing  to  120  hours  a  week. 

Since  Its  early  WUHF  days.  WNYC-TV  had 
added  an  additional  videotape  recorder  and 
fixed  studlod  lighting.  Budgetary  provisions 
have  been  made  iar  another  camera  chain. 
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a  fo\ir-caxnera  mobile  unit,  a  solid  state 
videotape  recorder,  studlo-llnk  equii»nent, 
and  an  additional  film  chain.  Original 
studios  wdre  Inadequate,  having  been  buUt 
for  radio;  plans  exist  for  new  studios  to  be 
constructed.  At  least  half  of  all  live  pro- 
grams are  telecast  without  camera  rehearsal. 
For  police,  nurse,  and  fire  dep>artment  train- 
ing programs,  two  reheMsal  hoiirs  have  been 
provided,  three  for  the  medical  programs^ 
The  station  operates  without  budget  for  pro- 
graming, receives  a  modest  allowance  for 
such  essentials  as  slides  and  art  materials. 

During  the  two  17-week  periods  of  1962 
and  1963,  channel  31  provided  live  coverage 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  from 
opening  gavel  to  6  p.m.  daily.  The  maga- 
zine Saturday  Review  has  said  that  "WNYC- 
TV  devoted  more  time  to  the  United  Nations 
than  any  other  TV  station  in  the  Nation." 
This  generally  follows  the  policy  of  WNYC 
radio  which  (since  1948)  has  provided  gavel- 
to-gavel  coverage  of  the  United  Nations  and 
its  various  organs. 

During  1963,  WNYC-TV's  cameras  covered 
such  public  hearings  as  city  planning,  zoning 
problems,  and  the  budget.  When  the  hear- 
ings on  fluoridation  occurred,  WNYC-TV  cov- 
ered it  from  10  ajn.  one  day  to  6:15  a.m.  the 
next.  The  president  of  New  York's  City 
Council,  Hon.  Paul  Screvane,  presented  a 
series  of  interviews  with  council  commit- 
tee chairmen  to  keep  New  Yorkers  abreast  of 
city  biislness  before  the  coiincil.  These 
presentations  also  emphasized  the  role 
changes  of  city  officials  under  the  municipal- 
ity's new  charter.  The  democratic  func- 
tioning of  local  government  requires  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  information  to  citizens. 
Neither  commercial  nor  educational  stations 
have  allocated  time  for  such  telecasts;  a 
municipal  station  such  as  WNYC-TV  func- 
tions in  part  to  fill  those  needs. 

The  prime  function  of  MTV  is  the  service 
of  mxmlcipal  departments  and  agencies. 
However,  the  program  schedule  is  supple- 
mented by  a  considerable  number  of  cultural, 
informational,  and  educational  offerings  as 
l8  WNYC  radio.  In  this  tradition  WNYC- 
TV,  during  its  first  year,  presented  a  variety 
of  programs  from  institutions  of  higher 
learning,"  musetuns  and  galleries,  civic  or- 
ganizations, labor,  and  business  groups,  and 
social,  health,  and  welfare  agencies.  Com- 
munity needs,  according  to  MTV,  stimulate 
the  creation  of  programs  of  interest  to  senior 
citizens,  consvuners,  children,  and  other  spe- 
cialized groups. 

Adiilt  education— especially  relating  to 
active  citizenship,  local  news  telecasts,  dls- 
cxissions  and  interviews  concerning  the  thea- 
ter, art.  music,  and  literature — is  a  mainstay 
of  WNYC-TV's  programing.  Grassroots 
community  programing  and  reviews  of  the 
world  press  are  considered  to  be  within  the 
range  of  WNYO-TV  programing  interests. 

In  a  program  series  entitled  "City  Close- 
up,"  the  heads  of  50  different  city  depart- 
ments and  agencies  were  presented  during  a 
12-month  period.  In  the  main,  these  were 
In-depth  interviews  on  the  plans  and  prog- 
ress of  their  o]}erations. 

WNYC-TV's  presentations  in  behalf  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library  and  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  indicate  the  diverse 
community  xises  to  which  the  station  man- 
agement believes  municipal  television  may 
be  put. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  has  equipped 
a  dozen  branches  with  all-channel  receivers 
and  presents  a  weekly  program  entitled  "Teen 
Age  Book  Talk."  It  features  yormg  adults 
and  noted  authors  in  a  lively  panel  discus- 
sion. This  is  in  addition  to  "Your  Lion's 
Share."  a  weekly  program  that  the  library 
has  been  presenting  for  2  years  on  channel  31. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  has 
presented  a  weekly  "Clinical  Science  Semi- 


nar" for  general  practitioners,  Interns,  resi- 
dents, and  staffs  of  city,  private,  and  volun- 
tary hospitals  In  the  New  York  area.  During 
1963  this  series  was  deemed  of  such  unusual 
value  that  the  audiovisual  facility  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  now  videotapes 
each  program  for  distribution  here  and 
abroad. 

The  New  York  City  Community  Health 
Board  presents  a  continuing  program  series 
entitled  "Viewpoint  on  Mental  Health" 
which  Is  video  taped  for  reuse  by  television 
stations  in  20  other  U.S.  cities. 

With  the  New  York  World's  Fair  opening 
in  1964,  WNYC-TV  has  presented  a  yearlong 
weekly  series  on  developments  in  the  plan- 
ning and  construction,  foreign  participation 
and  industrial  exhibitors  In  the  exposition.-- 
The  station  has  constructed  studios  in  the 
City  Building  at  the  Fair  and  is  preparing 
to  originate  a  large  portion  of  its  program 
schedule  from  the  fairgrounds  during  1964- 
65. 

Although  New  York  City  contains  750,000 
Spanish-speaking  citizens,  none  of  the  seven 
existing  VHF  stations  provided  any  programs 
speciflcally  directed  toward  them.  After  sev- 
eral experiments,  WNYC-TV  began — in  July 
1963 — a  weekly  Spanish  hour;  including 
news  reports,  in  cooperation  with  Puerto 
Rico's  educational  station,  WIPR;  an  example 
of  what  WNYC-TV  believes  to  be  its  es- 
pecially staked-out  role. 

Aware  that  Spanish  wUl  be  one  of  New 
York's  major  languages  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  WNYC-TV  also  plans  to  expand  its 
cultural  and  educationaJ  programing  in 
this  area.  A  Puerto  Rican  advisory  board 
is  now  studying  the  needs  and  resources  of 
New  York's  Spanish-speaking  citizens. 
WNYC-TV's  open  door  of  communication 
to  Spanish-speaking  citiaens  may  serve  to 
obviate  or  ease  many  of  the  problems  they 
face  as  strangers  in  the  city. 

Summary  and  conchisi07i,'i 
In  the  speech  delivered  at  Fordham  Uni- 
versity on  July  19,  1962,  Mr.  Seymour  Siegel. 
Director  of  the  Municipal  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, said:  "Communication  between  the 
city  departments  and  the  public  brings  about 
a  better  understanding  of  how  local  gov- 
ernment functions;  and  to  make  known  the 
services  available  to  our  people  is  our  prime 
responsibility  •  •  •.  We  know  that  for  the 
purposes  of  directionalized  communication 
and  to  serve  minority  audiences,  UHF  works." 
In  a  later  speech  in  Columbus,  Ohio  »  he 
offered  a  view  of  what  the  future  held  for 
certain  heretofore  undeveloped  areas  of  tele- 
vision: "The  cities  of  America  are,  In  their 
relationship  to  television,  what  the  educa- 
tional Institutions  of  the  country  were  10 
years  ago  when  educational  television  was  on 
a  tenuous  springboard.  In  my  view,  the 
thnist  and  surge  of  all -channel  television, 
which  is  the  communications  revolution  of 
the  1960's,  will  carry  aloi^  with  It  a  wave 
of  opportunity  which  we  may  not  again  wit- 
ness In  our  generation.  On  the  basis  of 
our  limited  experience  over  the  past  2  years 
•  •  •  we  have  determined  that  MTV  (mu- 
nicipal television)  can  achieve  great  effi- 
ciency, effect  economies,  »nd  thtis  improve 
mvmlcipal  management  •  •  •  nobody  can 
foresee  the  tremendous  potentialities  that 
lie  ahead." 

The  many  requests  for  Information  about 
WNYC-TV  from  cities  here  and  abroad  re- 
veal the  degree  of  interest  in  municipal 
broadcasting  as  developed  by  this  station. 
It  is  exemplified  by  Los  Angeles'  petition  to 
the  FCC  (on  July  16.  1963)  for  a  UHF  chan- 
nel which  would  operate  as  a  municipal 
television  station  patterned  after  the  New 
York  station. 

The  difficulties  of  establishing  a  munici- 
I>al  television  station  lllce  WNYC-TV  are 
many.      Besides    a    capital    expenditure    of 


about  #750,000  for  facilities  and  about  $600.- 
000  a  year  for  operating  expenses,  such  a 
station  requires  a  trained  staff  of  about  60 
for  Its  operations  and  programing.  More 
than  that,  it  requires  both  a  desire  to  fulfill 
needs  that  are  in  the  public  interest  <t!id 
an  ability  to  determine  what  those  nerds 
are. 

But  in  this  country  it  has  never  been  im- 
possible to  secure  the  funds  for  any  project 
of  proven  merit.  Nor  has  human  talent 
ever  remained  unobtainable  for  long.  Pruni 
comment  received,  it  seems  possible  that 
within  the  next  decade,  we  may  see  a  drama- 
tic proliferation  of  municipal  televis:.,n 
stations. 
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^  See  article  by  Jack  Gould,  The  New  York 
Times.  Oct.  24,  1961,  p.  1. 

=  See  article  by  Charles  G.  Bennett,  The 
New  York  Times,  July  12,  1961,  p.  63. 

'  The  city  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla..  has  oper- 
ated a  commercial  television  station  since 
1953. 

*  The  first  grant  for  American  commercial 
TV  operation  was  Issued  to  the  NBC  station 
WNBT  (now  WRCA-TV) .  New  York,  on  June 
17,  1941,  to  become  effective  on  July  1.  A 
week  later  the  CBS  station  WCBW  (now 
WCBS-TV)  was  authorized  to  begin  program 
tests  on  that  same  day.  By  May  1942  10 
commercial  television  stations  were  on  the 
air.  Six  of  these  continued  to  provide  serv- 
ice during  the  war,  but  it  was  not  until  1945 
that  wartime  manufacturing  restrictions 
were  lifted  and  television  sets  became  gen- 
erally available. 

»  Channel  1  was  withdrawn  from  television 
use  in  May  1948. 

•The  range  of  UHF  frequencies  available 
for  experimental  operation  was  narrowed  to 
the  range  470  to  890  megacycles  per  seco:.d 
prior  to  1948. 

'  One  of  them,  channel  25,  was  reserved  for 
educational  purposes  and  the  construction 
permit  is  held  by  the  Regents  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  other,  channel  31,  was  held 
by  the  Municipal  Broadcasting  System  and  is 
the  charuiel  over  which  WNYC-TV  now 
broadcasts. 

*  Roughly  300  channel  assignments  wore 
reserved  for  noncommercial  educational 
use;  about  two-thirds  of  these  reservations 
are  in  UHF  bands. 

•Milton  Nobel,  "The  Municipal  Broadcast- 
ing System:  Its  history,  organization  and 
activities."  Thesis  for  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  January  1953.  On  file  at 
the  Reference  Library,  Municipal  Building. 
New  York  City. 

"WNYC's  basic  audience  is  estimated  at 
350,000.    In  situations  where  specific  infer- 
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mation  is  wanted  on  a  matter  of  miinlcipal 
concern,  the  audience  becomes  much  larger. 
The  1961  Annual  Report  (p.  5)  note*  that  an 
fM  listener  survey  shows  that  WNYC-FM 
ranks  among  the  first  FM  stations  in  the  city 
in  terms  of  total  audience. 

-Milton  Nobel,  op.  cit.,  and  WNYC  and 
WNYC-FM   Annual   Reports.    1957    through 

1962. 

-  Speech  of  Seymoiu'  N.  Siegel,  Director  of 
the  Municipal  Broadcasting  System,  to  the 
Fordham  University  Conference  on  Educa- 
tional Television,  July  19,  1962.  reprinted  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  July  30.  1962. 

-Memorandum  on  Non-Commercial  Tele- 
vision in  New  York  City."  on  file  In  the  Mu- 
nicipal Reference  Library. 

<  1961  annual  report.  Municipal  Broadcast- 
ing System,  city  of  New  York.  1962  and  1963 
annual  reports  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

-These  Included:  Prof.  Herbert  Kaufman 
of  Yale,  coauthor  with  Wallace  S.  Sajre  of 
•Governing  New  York  City";  Dr.  Lyle  Fitch, 
president  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration and  former  city  administrator  of  New 
York;  Dr.  Charlton  Chute  of  the  Gradtiate 
School  of  Public  Administration  of  New  York 
University;  and  Dean  Clarence  Q.  Berger 
and  Profs.  Max  Lerner.  John  Roche,  and 
I.  Milton  Sacks  of  Brandeis  University. 

•fi  Informal  surveys  by  Pulse,  Inc..  in  1961. 

■■■  Jommal  of  Nursing,  January  1964.  Cyn- 
thia Ktnsella,  assistant  director  of  nursing, 
Bronx  Municipal  Hospital  Center,  says,  "For 
us  in  the  department  of  hospitals,  television 
offers  much.  It  can  bring  all  the  teaching 
resources  of  the  system  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
lems of  each  of  our  units." 

'■*  An  example  of  experimentation  In  visual 
communication  was  the  9 -week  film  distri- 
bution experiment  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education  and  the 
State  education  department.  Limited  film 
prints  make  It  difficult  for  New  York  City 
schools  to  present  enrichment  material  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  the  subject  matter  ia  t)elng 
discussed.  Because  films  are  bicycled  from 
school  to  school,  some  schools  will  be  pre- 
senting material  a  month  or  two  In  advance 
of  the  classroom  presentation  and  others 
months  afterward.  WNYC-TV  demonstrated 
that  a  film  distribution  system  could  be  eco- 
nomical. 

=*In  January  1964  the  fire  departments  of 
almost  70  communities  In  the  metropolitan 
area  were  tuning  In  regularly  to  the  New 
York  Fire  Department's  telecasts  on  channel 
31.  Many  of  these  were  volunteer  companies 
and  this  was  their  first  opportunity  for  con- 
tinuous authoritative  and  updated  training 
activity. 

-"Public  Service  Responsibility  of  Radio 
and  Television,"  at  the  annual  conference  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  Miami  Beach. 
Fla.  Made  before  the  Board  of  Estimate  on 
Apr.  2.  1962,  during  the  1962-63  budget 
hearings. 

-^This  estimate  based  on  figures  supplied 
by  the  television  Information  office  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 

=  Office  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  FCC, 
No.  23153. 

-■Report  on  Receiver  Installations,  FCC 
Rept.  No.  R-6201,  Nov.  14.  1962.  Report  on 
Mobile  Field  Strength  Measurements,  FCC 
Rept.  No.  R-6302,  Feb.  12,  1963.  Report 
on  the  Analysis  of  Measiu-ements  and  Ob- 
servations, FCC  Rept.  No.  R-6303,  Mar.  27, 
1963. 

'■'  Actually  only  $384,000  of  this  sum  was 
paid  to  RCA.  The  balance  was  used  for  the 
purchase  of  other  equipment  from  other 
sources. 

'■This  and  other  savings  permitted  the 
FCC  to  turn  back  $310,000  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

-'  Milton  Nobel,  "The  Municipal  Broadcast- 
ing System,"  op.  cit.,  and  also  award  citations 
in  the  station's  annual  reports,  1953  through 
19G1. 

-"  Queens  College,  Cooper  Union,  New  York 
University,  City  College  of  New  York,  North- 


western University,  and  Purdue  University 
have  all  presented  television  program  series 
on  WNYC-TV. 

"  "World's  Pair  Report"  Is  another  program 
distributed  to  other  stations  throughout  the 
Nation. 

"Delivered  to  the  Institute  for  Education 
by  Radio  and  Television,  June  13,  1963. 

••Worked  in  a  supervisory  or  semlsuper- 
vlsory  capacity. 

«>  Committee  chairmen. 

«  Project  chief. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  12,  1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  1st 
day  of  the  89th  Congress  the  House 
adopted  rules  changes  which  the  ma- 
jority believes  better  enable  the  House 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the  1960's. 
In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  of  January  10,  1965,  William 
V.  Sliannon,  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
able  journalists,  presents  another  reform 
to  improve  ttie  ability  of  the  House  to 
meet  the  pressing  needs  of  our  time.  In 
his  discussion  of  a  4-year  term  in  the 
House  instead  of  the  present  2 -year  term 
Mr.  Shannon  advances  persuasive  argu- 
ments which  should  be  of  great  interest 
to  all  of  us. 

The  article  follows:  ^ 

Reforming  the  House:  A  4-Yeab  Term? 
(By  WUllam  V.  Shannon) 

Washington. — As  the  89th  Congress  gets 
underway,  congressional  reform  is  more  a 
subject  of  controversy  than  It  has  been  f<w 
nearly  20  years. 

One  reform  proposal  which  has  received 
relatively  little  attention  but  which  could 
have  far-reaching  consequences  has  been  put 
forward  by  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Penn- 
sylvania Democrat.  He  Intends  to  offer  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  Increasing  the  length 
of  the  term  for  House  Members  from  2  years 
to  4. 

He  will  offer  hla  amendment  later  this 
month,  as  soon  as  he  has  arranged  for  Its 
sponsorship  by  a  Member  of  the  House.  Sen- 
ator Clark  could  act  alone,  but  since  the 
amendment  concerns  "the  othM-  body."  he 
deems  It  wiser  to  let  the  House  act  first.  The 
amendment  Is  likely  to  be  referred  for  hear- 
ings to  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees. No  action  Is  probable  this  year  be- 
cause it  takes  time  to  develop  support,  but 
this  proposal  has  already  stirred  wide  Inter- 
est. If  approved  by  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses,  It  would  become  effective  If  ratified 
by  three-qviarters  of  the  States. 

"Two  years  is  too  shcwrt  a  term  in  which  to 
represent  effectively  a  congressional  district," 
Senator  Clark  says.  "A  newly  elected  Con- 
gressman has  hardly  warmed  his  seat  before 
he  must  leave  It  to  campaign  for  renomlna- 
tion  and  reelection.  And  if  he  comes  from 
a  noncompetitive  district,  he  will  remain  a 
Representative  for  the  rest  of  his  political 
life.  So  what  does  It  matter  if  he  goes 
through  the  motions  of  getting  reelected  once 
every  4  years  Instead  of  once  every  2?". 

Representative  Florence  Dwyer,  New  Jer- 
sey Republican,  offers  support  for  the  4-year 
tenn  from  a  slightly  different  angle:  "Eighty, 
years  In  the  House  have  convinced  me  that 
a  longer  term  for  Congressmen  could  greatly 
Improve  the  quality  of  representation.  Un- 
der the  present  2-year  system,  most  House 
Members  must  spend  an  excessive  amount  of 
time  politicking  and  campaigning — simply  to 


siuA'lve.  A  term  of  3  or  4  years  would  give  us 
time  to  think  and  plan  and  produce  a  more 
consistent  and  constructive  legislative  pro- 
gram." 

Mrs.  DWTER.  who  unseated  Democrat  Har- 
rison Williams,  now  New  Jersey's  Junior 
Senator,  in  1956,  and  has  won  reelection  by 
Increasing  margins  every  2  years,  notes  that 
her  State  has  an  April  primary,  which  means 
that  every  other  year  she  has  to  do  at  least 
some  campaigning  from  April  through  No- 
vember. 

The  proposal  for  a  4-year  term  is  part  of 
the  larger  struggle  for  reform  of  the  House. 
At  Issue  are  two  divergent  views  of  how  the 
House  Ideally  should  ftmctlon.  The  tradi- 
tional view  is  that  the  first  duty  of  a  Repre- 
sentative is  to  represent  the  particular  In- 
terests of  his  constituents  and  pay  the 
closest  attention  to  their  opinions. 

The  late  Bstes  Kefauver,  a  congressional 
reformer  himself,  liked  to  tell  ctf  the  advice 
he  received  on  his  first  day  In  Congress  in 
1939  from  Speaker  WUllam  B.  Bankhead  when 
he  asked  for  the  secret  of  how  Members  get 
reelected  term  after  term.  Banls^iead  replied 
without  hesitation:  "It  is  a  simple  secret. 
Give  close  and  prompt  attention  to  your  mall. 
Your  votes  and  speeches  may  make  you  well 
known  and  give  you  a  reputation,  but  If  s  the 
way  you  handle  your  mall  that  determines 
your  reelection." 

Most  pragmatic  observers  of  the  congres- 
sional scene  would  not  dissent  from  this  well- 
worn  wisdom.  Fast,  efficient  service  on  re- 
quests from  constituents  buUds  a  body  of 
loyal  supporters  and  has  helped  keep  many 
otherwise  mediocre  Members  In  Congress  for 
decades.  "Usten  to  the  home  folks  and  an- 
swer your  mall."  Is  part  of  the  conventional 
wisdom  every  Member  of  Congress  knows, 
along  with  such  hoary  adages  as,  "The  way  to 
get  along  Is  to  go  along,"  and  "Vote  your  dis- 
trict," and  "Freshman  Members  should  be 
seen  and  not  heard." 

These  attitudes  grow  out  oS  the  present 
power  arrangements  of  the  House,  In  which 
most  of  the  important  work  is  done  in  com- 
mittees; control  of  committees  is  governed 
by  the  automatic  working  of  the  seniority 
system,  and  favor  trading  among  committee 
and  subcommittee  chairmen  is  one  Important 
way  things  get  done. 

Those  observers  who  share  Senator  Clark's 
dissenting  view  of  how  the  oongresBlonal 
system  should  work,  put  forward  a  somewhat 
different  view  of  reaUty.  They  point  out 
that  most  of  the  work  of  servldng  constitu- 
ent requests  is  done  by  a  Member's  staff. 
Every  Member  has  at  least  two  or  three  em- 
ployees devoting  full  time  to  what  is  known 
as  "casework."  Contrary  to  the  Bankbead 
dictum,  answering  the  maU  Is  a  task  for  a 
clerk,  not  a  Congressman.  Moreover,  they 
note  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  doz- 
ens of  Republican  Congressmen  swept  out  of 
office  in  last  November's  anti-Qoldwater  land- 
slide had  been  dilatory  or  delinquent  In  an- 
swering their  maU,  sending  out  free  "baby 
books"  and  other  Government  manuals,  or 
processing  requests  for  help  in  obtaining  • 
veteran's  pension  or  a  social  security  benefit. 
Those  Republicans  lost  simply  because  they 
were  riding  the  wrong  tide  of  public  opinion. 
In  the  view  of  Senator  Clark  and  his  ad- 
herents, this  Is  as  It  should  be.  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  they  argue,  should  not 
represent  a  network  of  petty  political  flef- 
doms.  each  owing  a  nonldeologlcal  loyalty  to 
Its  Congressman  for  personal  services  ren- 
dered smd  for  devotion  to  particular  local 
Interests.  Members  shovild  Instead  repre- 
sent— as  the  Presidency  does — the  changing 
national  consensus  on  major  Issues.  They 
see  the  Ideal  of  what  ought  to  be  merging 
with  the  reality  of  what  is.  as  major  shifts 
in  population  in  the  last  30  years  and  the 
development  of  rapid  transportation  and 
communications  destroy  old  parochialisms 
and  make  the  Nation  Into  a  single  great 
constituency. 

How  would  a  4-year  term  for  the  House  fit 
into   this   picture?     Since   Members   would 
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always  run  In  presidential  years,  It  woxild  ac- 
centuate the  coattail  effect  that  the  top  of 
the  national  ticket  usually  exerts.  Individ- 
ual Congressmen  and  congressional  candi- 
dates would  beccxne  more  dependent  on  the 
national  party.  In  the  same  year  as  a  presi- 
dential campaign,  the  voters  would  be  more 
likely  to  cross-examine  congressional  candi- 
dates about  their  views  on  the  national  party 
platform  and  their  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment with  their  party's  national  ticket. 
(Republican  candidates  In  many  districts  last 
fall  discovered  only  too  clearly  that  ex- 
tolling their  own  records  was  not  sufficient 
to  shake  off  the  Incubus  of  Mr.  Goldwater's 
candidacy.)  A  4-year  term  would  eliminate 
the  midterm  election  for  the  House,  In  which 
the  party  In  power  almost  Invariably  loses 
seats.  Since  Presidents  have  enough  trouble 
getting  their  programs  through  as  It  is, 
avoiding  this  drop  In  their  political  prestige 
at  the  midway  point  would  represent  clear 
gain  for  the  White  House. 

In  his  recently  published  book,  "Congress: 
The  Sapless  Branch,"  Senator  Clark  puts 
the  argument  this  way:  "If  [a  Member] 
comes  from  a  competitive  district,  he  will  be 
more  of  a  statesman  and  less  of  an  errand 
boy  If  he  runs  always  at  the  same  time  and 
on  the  same  ticket  as  the  presidential  candi- 
date of  his  party.  The  strengthening  of  the 
national  interest  in  terms  of  the  effective 
dialogue  on  Issues  which  such  a  procedural 
change  would  bring  about  Is  substantial. 
The  strengthening  of  the  national  parties  Is 
even  more  so.  The  strengthening  of  the 
hand  of  the  President,  who  alone  speaks  for 
all  Americans,  is  the  most  substantial  of  all." 

It  Is  an  Ironic  footnote  to  this  argument 
that  Mr.  Ciabx.  was  able  to  win  his  place 
In  the  Senate  by  unseating  an  Eisenhower 
Republican  incumbent  In  1956,  although 
General  Elsenhower  swept  the  Presidential 
election  by  9,500,000  votes.  That  year,  for 
the  first  time  In  a  centviry,  the  party  that 
won  the  White  Hoiose  failed  to  carry  either 
House  of  Congress.  Presumably  even  in  the 
best  reformed  and  well-ordered  political  sys- 
tem such  anomalies  would  continue  to  occur 
occasionally. 

When  the  f  ramers  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vided that  Members  of  the  House  should  be 
popularly  elected  for  2  years  and  the  Sen- 
ators Indirectly  elected  for  6,  they  anticipated 
that  the  Representatives  would  be  Immedi- 
ately responsive  to  popular  sentiment  as  th^ 
price  of  reelection.  This  was  true  until  the 
Civil  War.  But  over  the  past  100  years,  the 
development  of  one-party  strongholds  across 
the  country  has  meant  that  ordinarily  fewer 
than  100  of  the  435  Members  need  worry 
about  reelection. 

Democrats  from  Boston.  New  Tork,  Chi- 
cago and  Loe  Angeles,  as  well  as  from  many 
rural  districts  of  the  South,  have  safe  seats 
which  they  regularly  win  by  upwards  of  65 
percent  of  the  vote.  A  sizable  nvunber  of 
Republicans  In  nu-al  and  small-town  dis- 
tricts of  the  Middle  West  from  Ohio  to  Kan- 
sas are  equally  well-entrenched.  Meanwhile, 
the  Senators,  now  elected  by  direct  popular 
vote  and  running  statewide,  are  more  sub- 
ject to  volatile  shifts  In  public  sentiment. 

"The  framers  thought  that  the  Senate 
would  consist  of  a  conservative  body  of 
senior  statesmen  who  would  restrain  the 
speed  and  radicalism  of  the  House,"  Repre- 
sentative Richard  Bolling,  Missouri  Demo- 
crat and  a  leader  In  the  long  struggle  for 
congressional  reform,  recently  observed. 
"But  history  has  taken  the  two  houses  in  the 
reverse  directions.  At  present  the  Senate 
is  often  the  more  liberal  body  because  it  Is 
more  responsive  to  the  social  pressures  of  the 
big  cities  and  the  suburbs.  The  House,  or- 
ganized under  tl\e  seniority  principle,  is  the 
restraining  Influence." 

Under  these  circumstances  the  historical 
arg\maent  for  sharply  differentiating  between 
House  and  Senate  has  lost  much  of  Its 
T«Udlty. 


If  Members  of  the  House  were  elected  for 
4  years,  this  might  subtly  undermine  the 
gerontocracy  In  the  House.  Newly  elected 
Members  who  know  they  may  be  swept  out 
at  the  midterm  election  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  Incentive  to  mount  an  attack 
on  the  House  establishment,  since  If  they 
were  to  flght  and  win  a  larger  share  of  com- 
mittee central  they  would  have  only  2  years 
in  which  to  enjoy  It — and  most  of  the  sec- 
ond year  is  necessarily  spent  back  home  cam- 
paigning for  reelection.  But  with  the  se- 
ciu^lty  of  a  4-year  term  the  newcomers  would 
feel  more  nearly  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  old  timers  and  could  look  forward  to 
more  than  3  years  of  uninterrupted  service. 
As  matters  now  stand,  the  71  newly  elect- 
ed Democrats  In  the  Hou*e  become  Junior 
members  of  committees,  every  one  of  which 
Is  chaired  by  a  member  who  has  been  there 
a  minimum  of  20  years.  These  newcomers 
won  election  as  partners  and  supporters  of 
L3rndon  Johnson,  but  the  fresh  wave  of 
1965  has  to  yield  to  the  men  elected  In 
the  time  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and.  In  a 
few  Instances,  to  those  first  elected  In  the 
days  of  Harding  and  Hooter. 

Those  who  favor  congreasional  reform  are 
convinced  that  the  only  hope  for  improving 
the  quality  of  House  membership  and  the 
level  of  House  performance  Is  to  speed  up  the 
rotation  of  those  In  positions  of  control  by 
finding  ways  to  bring  Junior  Members  to 
positions  of  power.  The  security  of  a  4-year 
term  would  be  one  step  In  this  direction. 

The  elimination  of  midterm  elections  for 
the  House  would  not  necessarily  weaken 
Congress  as  against  the  Pre«ldency  under  our 
constitutional  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
When  the  House  Is  more  liberal  than  the 
President,  as  it  was  In  1981-32  during  the 
last  half  of  the  Hoover  administration  and 
again  In  1959-60  at  the  end  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  the  President  can  with 
relative  ease  frustrate  the  legislative  plans 
of  his  liberal  opponents. 

When  the  House  Is  more  conservative  than 
the  President,  as  It  was  In  1947-48  during 
the  Tnunan  administration,  the  conserva- 
tives fare  only  slightly  batter.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  Labor  Relations  Act  was  the  one  ma- 
jor exception  to  2  years  of  Republican  frus- 
tration In  the  80th  Congress. 

Leaving  the  political  struggle  aside  and 
looking  at  the  House  In  purely  Institutional 
terms,  one  can  see  that  a  4-year  term  would 
conform  with  the  growing  trend  toward  the 
professlonallzatlon  of  government.  As  big 
government  has  developed  over  the  last  30 
years,  the  tendency  In  State  capitals  and  In 
Washington  has  been  steadily  toward  longer 
legislative  sessions,  higher  salaries,  more  ex- 
pert staff  assistance,  and — in  the  States — 
toward  longer  terms  of  office. 

So  many  States  have  lengthened  the  terms 
of  office  for  their  Governors,  for  example, 
that  there  are  now  only  16  which  provide 
only  a  2-year  term;  of  these,  Michigan  and 
Massachusetts  will  switch  next  year  to  4 
years.  Similarly,  a  1-year  term  for  State 
legislators  was  still  common  before  World 
War  I.  Now  all  States  elect  them  for  at  least 
2  years.  New  York  Is  currently  considering 
extending  the  terms  of  its  State  senators 
from  2  years  to  4. 

Two  arguments  have  proved  persuasive  In 
advancing  this  trend  toward  longer  tenure. 
The  first  is  that  most  people  now  regard 
frequent  elections  not  as  a  democratic  safe- 
g\iard  but  as  a  waste  of  time,  energy,  and 
money  for  both  the  candidates  and  the  elec- 
torate. Shorter  campaigns  and  less  fre- 
quent elections  are  now  the  vogue. 

Secondly,  government  at  ftll  levels  has  ob- 
viously grown  so  much  more  complex  than 
It  was  In  1787,  or  even  in  grandfather's  day, 
that  the  public  has  concluded  that  its  office- 
holders, both  legislative  and  executive,  need 
more  time  If  they  are  to  learn  their  Jobs 
thoroughly  and  do  them  properly,  free  from 
campaigning  and  other  extraneous  pressures. 
For  these  reasons  many  people  who  do  not 


approve  of  Senator  Clark's  broader  program 
for  more  tightly  structured  political  parties 
and  a  Congress  more  on  the  model  of  the 
British  House  of  Conmions  do  favor  his  pro- 
posal for  a  4-year  term  for  Members  of  the 
House.  A  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Assembly  endorsed  it,  which  suggests  that 
although  the  Idea  has  not  been  widely  dis- 
cussed, it  does  have  public  support. 

More  important  is  the  absence  of  any 
strong  opposition.  This  makes  It  difficult  to 
estimate  the  proposal's  chances  of  practical 
success.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted  this 
year,  but  If  the  study  commission  on  con- 
gressional reform  that  Senator  Monronet  of 
Oklahoma,  has  proposed  is  established,  and 
were  to  make  the  4-year  term  part  of  its 
package  of  recommendations.  It  m'ght  sail 
through  with  little  controversy. 

The  chief  arguments  against  a  4-year  term 
are  the  force  of  tradition  and  the  belief  that 
the  neceslty  of  running  every  2  years  Is  de- 
sirable in  keeping  a  Representative  close  to 
his  constituency. 

Dr.  Charles  Clapp  of  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution reports  in  his  book  "The  Congress- 
man" that  when  he  discussed  briefly  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  4-year  term  wtlh  Republican  and 
Democratic  Hoiise  Members  In  1959,  they 
were  overwhelmingly  of  the  opinion  that,  al- 
though longer  tenure  would  be  delightful 
from  their  vantage  point,  It  would  never  be 
adopted.  Senators,  they  observed,  were  not 
likely  to  adopt  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  enable  House  Members  to  run 
for  the  Senate  In  midterm  elections  with- 
out risking  their  own  seats. 

The  advocacy  of  this  reform  by  Senator 
Clark,  who  has  never  served  In  the  House, 
suggests  that  these  Congressmen  may 
have  Judged  their  colleagues  in  the  other 
chamber  too  harshly.  Notwithstanding  the 
risks,  ambitious  House  Members  who  want 
to  enter  the  smaller  and  more  prestigious 
Senate  are  usually  willing  to  surrender  their 
seats  and  make  the  attempt.  The  4-year 
term  would,  in  fact,  not  noticeably  increase 
the  number  of  Representatives  running  for 
the  Senate.  On  the  contrary,  by  lessening 
the  difference  between  the  two  Chambers,  it 
would  encourage  Members  of  the  House  to 
stay  there. 

In  any  event,  Senator  Clark  has  one  more 
reform  to  take  care  of  this  contingency  as 
well.  A  second  claiise  In  his  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  would  reduce  sena- 
torial terms  from  6  years  to  4,  thus  elim- 
inating midterm  elections  altogether.  No 
one  expects  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  self- 
denying  innovation.  Only  a  man  of  Sen- 
ator Clark's  Imperturbale  spirit  would  pro- 
pose It  to  his  colleagues. 


We  Must  Say  to  Them  That  They  Cannot 
Win  "Elections'*  From  a  System  Based 
on  Murder 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  12,  1965 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  4.  the  opening  day  of  this 
89th  Congress,  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  James  Roosevelt, 
made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  great  significance  on  the 
subject  of  the  seating  of  the  Mississippi 
delegation.  I  commend  him  for  his 
depth  of  thought  and  courage  of  expres- 
sion, and  recommend  to  all  the  reading 
of  his  poignant  remarks,  which  begin  on 
page  49  of  the  Congressional  Rxcobd. 


The  Philippbes  and  Southeast  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  pP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  13, 1965 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  ISi.  Speaker,  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs,  America  faces  one 
of  its  most  critical  challenges  In  south- 
east Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

Surely,  no  one  knows  all  of  the  an- 
swers; few  of  us  understand  all  of  the 
complexities  involved  in  the  technicali- 
ties of  foreign  relations;  but  all  of  us 
have  the  same  desire — that  is,  to  project 
the  best  interests  of  our  Nation  and  our 
people  and,  in  doing  that,  to  promote  the 
interest  of  freedom  and  free  men 
throughout  the  world. 

Our  heritage  has  been  a  rich  one. 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  Is  Incumbent  upon 
us  all  to  review  and  reflect  upon  our 
attitudes  and  our  outlook  to  insure  that 
our  judgments  always  reflect  our  best  in- 
terests. Undoubtedly,  some  of  our  ablest 
experts  are  dedicating  their  efforts  to 
the  difBcult  questions  in  the  Far  East 
and  southeast  Asia.  In  trying  to  re- 
solve these  intricate  problems  between 
our  people  and  the  peoples  of  the  East, 
we  can  all  welcome  intelligent  and  en- 
lightened discussion  of  our  policies  and 
practices. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  speech  of  Ambassador  William  K 
Stevenson — our  Ambassador  to  the  Phil- 
ippines from  1961  to  the  middle  of  last 
year.  This  thought-provoking  address 
was  presented  before  the  Chicago  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations  on  November  5, 
1964: 

The  Philippines  and  Southeast  Asia 
(Talk  by  WUllam  E.  Stevenson  before  the  Chi- 
cago Council  on  Foreign  Relations,   Nov. 

5,  1964) 

I  appreciate  your  kind  Invitation  to  be  the 
speaker  here  today.  In  these  crucial  times 
a  knowledge  of  international  affairs  is  essen- 
tial for  enlightened  citizenship.  So  I  con- 
gratulate this  council  for  its  efforts  to  bring 
its  members  and  friends  together  from  time 
to  time  to  listen,  to  question,  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  great  world  issues  confronting  us  as 
Americans. 

There  is  a  story  about  three  baseball 
umpires.  They  were  talking  shop  together  in 
the  locker  room  after  a  game.  One  volun- 
teered, "There  are  balls  and  there  are  strikes. 
1  calls  'em  as  I  see  'em."  The  second  umpire 
replied,  "Siire — but  I  calls  'em  as  they  are." 
After  a  pause,  the  third  and  most  senior  um- 
pire observed,  "They're  balls  and  strikes  all 
right,  but  until  I  calls  'em  they  ain't  nuthln." 

Here  today  I  shall  try  to  emulate  the  first 
umpire.  I  shall  talk  frankly  about  things  as 
1  see  them.  And  may  I  stress  that  I  am  no 
longer  connected  with  the  Government  so 
cio  not  speak  officially.   I  talk  as  an  individual 


Appendix 

and  the  sole  responsibility  for  any  views  ex- 
pressed Is  my  own. 

At  the  outset,  let's  remind  ourselves  very 
briefly  of  some  facts  concerning  the  Philip- 
pines: 

A  republic  since  1946,  it  numbers  today, 
about  30  million  people.  Most  of  them  live 
on  the  dozen  largest  of  the  more  than  7,000 
Islands  governed  by  the  Philippines.  The 
archipelago  extends  for  1,200  mUes,  from  5° 
north  of  the  Equator  to  within  a  hundred 
miles  or  so  of  Formosa  at  the  north.  Prom 
the  southernmost  Islands  British  Borneo — 
now  included  In  Malaysia — Is  clearly  visible. 

The  land  area  of  the  Philippines  approxi- 
mates that  of  Great  Britain.  In  more  local 
terms  it  is  about  twice  the  area  of  Illinois. 

It  is  believed  that  the  earliest  settlers 
reached  the  Philippines  from  the  south,  over 
land  bridges,  about  250,000  years  ago.  Since 
then  there  have  been  many  infiltrations  by 
different  ethnic,  stocks  from  Asian  points 
and  again  from  the  south  when  large  niun- 
bers  of  Malays  arrived  and  settled. 

Scholars  can  Identify  55  ethnic  groups  in 
the  PhUipplnes  using  about  70  dialects. 
However,  more  than  80  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation Ef>eaks  In  eight  principal  native 
languages.  By  law  "tagalog,"  the  language 
of  the  greater  Manila  area,  is  designated  as 
the  national  language.  It  has  much  over- 
lap with  Malayan  as  does  Indonesian. 

Starting  with  the  arrival  of  Magellan  in 
the  PhUlplnes  in  1521,  and  by  subsequent 
conquests,  the  Islands  came  under  Spanish 
rule  untU  our  war  with  Spain  terminated  it 
in  1898.  Through  the  efforts  of  Spcmlsh 
missionaries  and  other  influences  during  its 
350  years  of  control,  not  only  Catholic 
Christlanlzation  but  a  strong  Spanish  cul- 
ture and  veneer  became,  and  still  is,  a  signif- 
icant part  of  Philippine  life  and  custom. 

Today,  as  we  all  know,  the  United  States 
finds  itself  involved  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  not  because  of  any  imperialistic  ob- 
jectives, or  any  need  or  desire  for  additional 
territory,  but  rather,  to  stem  the  tide  of 
Commtinlst  aggression.  We  are  doing  what 
we  can  to  make  it  possible  for  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing numbers  of  new  nations  to  establish 
themselves  as  viable,  Independent  entitles  of 
free  men  and  women. 

It  was  somewhat  oomi>arable  rationale 
that  led  to  oxu*  Involvement  in  the  Philip- 
pines. We  didn't  seek  the  Islands  for  our- 
selves, but  after  the  conquest  of  the  Spanish 
there,  we  feared  to  withdraw  because  of  the 
risk  that  the  Philippines  might  be  globbled 
up  again  by  Spain,  or  by  Japan,  or  by  one  of 
the  Eiiropean  powers  which  were  so  dominant 
in  Asia  at  that  time. 

From  the  Treaty  of  Paris  until  the  Philip- 
pines became  an  independent  Republic  on 
July  4,  1946,  the  United  States  occupied  the 
Philippines.  It  was  our  one  great  adventure 
in  colonialism.  To  our  credit  we  brought 
to  the  PhUipplnes  universal  education,  the 
concepts  of  a  democratic  form  of  government 
and  practices,  the  rule  of  law,  and  health 
and  sanitation  measures,  as  well  as  other 
benefits.  Through  some  of  our  missionaries, 
Protestantism  was  Introduced  and  today, 
about  10  percent  of  the  population  is  Prot- 
estant. Of  the  balance,  80  percent  Is  Catholic 
and  the  rest  are  Moslems  or  belong  to  other 
sects. 

It  has  been  said  facetiously  that  "it's  a 
miracle  that  Filipinos  are  not  confused. 
They  are  Asians  who  spent  350  years  In  a 
Spanish  convent  and  then  50  years  in  Holly- 


wood." In  actuality  PUiplnoe,  from  their 
more  than  400-year  contact  wlttx  the  West, 
are  quite  familiar  with  Western  ideas  and 
values.  They  have  accepted  many  of  them. 
Since  its  independence,  the  PhlUppine  Re- 
public has  consistently  demonstrated  prac- 
tical and  effective  democracy.  Without  ex- 
ception the  people  have  selected  and  changed 
their  political  leaders  through  regular  demo- 
cratic elections  and  processes — &  shining 
example  for  all  of  Asia,  if  not  the  whole 
world. 

In  this  situation  why  do  we  not  hear  and 
know  more  about  the  Philippines  here  in 
the  United  States?  Why  are  the  Infrequent 
items  about  the  Philippines  in  our  press 
mostly  of  the  superficial,  sensational  variety, 
disregarding  trxily  significant  items  such  as 
the  adoption  and  implementation  of  the 
Land  Reform  Code?  Why  do  only  a  few  of 
the  leading  American  newspapers  maintain 
a  correspondent  there?  Why  don't  we  work 
more  closely  with  the  Philippines  In  coping 
with  Asian  problems?  Why  do  we  give  so 
much  more  attention  and  emphasis  to  other 
less  democratic,  or  even  undemocratic  na- 
tions around  the  world,  or  to  our  enemies 
in  the  last  war?  These  are  the  kinds  of 
questions  Filipinos  are  constantly  asking. 
Answers  are  not  always  easy  to  make. 

As  our  first  and  only  colony  and  our  pro- 
tege and  friend  for  so  many  years,  FlUpinos 
naturally  are  sensitive  about  the  attention 
and  soUcltude  we  have  been  showing  re- 
cently to  other  countries  in  Asia,  some  of 
which  are  lukewarm  friends  of  the  United 
States,  If  not  antl-Amerlcan.  Philippine  sen- 
sitivity was  aggravated  by  the  action  of  our 
Congress  in  1962  In  tentatively  voting  down 
final  payments  to  FUiplnos  for  war  damages 
which  we  had  promised.  In  contrast,  we  were 
spending  far  greater  stuns  elsewhere  in  Asia. 
It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  FUiplnos, 
alone  in  Asia,  fought  as  our  ally  against  the 
Japanese  and  in  doing  so  lost  nearly  a  million 
soldiers  and  civilians  and  suffered  devastat- 
ing property  damage,  a  substantial  part  of 
it  caused  by  our  own  forces  as  the  country 
was  liberated.  Next  to  Warsaw,  Manila  was 
the  worst  damaged  capital  in  the  war.  Al- 
though much  of  the  city  has  been  rebuilt,  it 
still  bears  war  scars  as  do  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal provincial  cities. 

It  does  seem  ironic  that  in  keeping  our 
fingers  in  so  many  dykes  to  prevent  the 
Communist  tide  from  breaking  through,  we 
tend  to  nelgect  those  covmtries  and  allies 
whose  dykes,  for  the  moment  at  least,  have  no 
holes  or  cracks.  As  is  so  often  true  in  every- 
day human  life,  it  is  the  squeaky  wheel  that 
gets  the  grease. 

In  the  case  of  the  PhUipplnes,  are  we  neg- 
lecting a  nation  that  coiUd  be  even  more 
useful  than  It  is  in  contending  with  the 
many  complex  problems  of  Asia?  Are  we 
running  the  risk  that,  without  more  help 
and  understanding  from  us — its  adviser  and 
logical  protector — the  Philippines  may  be 
unable  to  withstand  outside  pressures  and 
possibly  be  lost  someday  to  the  free  world? 
Alhtough  more  urgent  and  compelling  pres- 
sures elsewhere  may  make  it  comprehensible, 
I  believe  we  are  not  giving  the  Philippines  as 
close  attention  and  cooperation  as  we  should. 

Apart  from  the  interest  we  should  nat- 
urally show  in  the  Philippines  becatise,  as  the 
so-called  "showcase  of  democracy,"  tts  suc- 
cess or  failure  wlU  be  Ideologically  related 
to  our  country,  there  are  very  practical  rea- 
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sonB  why  we  sho\ild  maintain  our  relation- 
ship on  a  very  cloee  and  cooperative  basis. 

In  these  troublous  times  I  would  mention 
first  our  1947  agreem.ent  with  the  Philip- 
pines permitting  us  to  maintain  and  op- 
erate military  bases  there.  These  bases  are 
of  the  greatest  Importance  and  utility  to 
oxir  Armed  Forces  and  to  our  defense  posture 
In  the  Par  East.  They  are  on  the  direct 
route  between  our  country  and  South  Viet- 
nam. Not  only  Is  Clark  Air  Base  vital  to 
o\a  13th  Atr  Force,  and  Sublc,  Cubl,  and 
Sangley  Naval  Bases  to  auz  7th  Fleet,  but 
we  deprive  8f>eclal  advantage  In  their  use 
and  op>eration  because  of  the  close  relation- 
ship and  association  which  oiu:  two  coun- 
tries— and  our  peoples — have  enjoyed  In  the 
past.  FlMplnoe  know  us.  o\ir  language,  and 
our  customs.  Thousands  of  Filipinos  fought 
in  American  military  units.  The  Philip- 
pine Armed  Forces  are  patterned  after  ours 
and  are  advised  by  American  military  per- 
sonnel. Selected  Filipinos  regularly  attend 
our  service  academies.  Ten  thousand 
Filipinos  are  serving  at  this  very  moment 
In  ovur  Navy.  Thousands  of  Filipino  ci- 
vilians and  technicians  are  employed  at  oxir 
military  bases. 

Another  very  practical  reason  for  main- 
taining closest  ties  with  the  Philippines  Is 
tfor  economic  and  trade  piirposes.  Here 
again  we  can  deal  with  those  who  speak 
our  language,  are  experienced  in  free  enter- 
prise, know  our  trade  customs  and  require- 
ments, and  welcome  American  Investment 
Interest.  The  country  Is  rich  In  resources 
and  development  potential.  And,  until  the 
Laiurel-Langley  Tteaty.  unless  renewed  or  ex- 
tended, expires  In  1974,  Americans  have  equal 
opportunities  with  Philippine  citizens. 

Because  of  our  American  determination 
to  resist  Conununlst  aggression  and  to  de- 
fend freedom  at  all  costs,  throughout  the 
world,  we  obviously  need  all  the  support  and 
assistance  we  can  get.  In  southeast  Asia 
we  have  a  longstanding  ally  in  the  Philip- 
pines. A  charter  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  It  has  stood  with  us  there.  It  has 
strongly  backed  SEATO.  While  Its  financial 
and  economic  resoxu'ces  are  presently  limited, 
it  has  manpower,  experience  and  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  with  us  in  our  tremendous 
task.  In  fact  the  Philippines  Is  even  more 
opposed  to  communism  than  we  are.  Com- 
munism is  barred  by  law  in  the  Philippines. 
President  Macapagal  Is  so  passionately  op- 
posed to  It  that  he  woiold  not  even  permit 
entry  to  a  Yugoslav  basketball  team  to  com- 
pet  in  a  league  match  in  Manila. 

In  the  past  months  our  Government  has 
Indicated  that  we  will  cut  off  our  aid  program 
to  the  Philippines  In  the  near  future.  Po- 
litical pressures,  especially  in  our  Congress, 
probably  account  for  this.  Yet,  our  nonmill- 
tary  aid  to  the  Philippines  has  been  running 
at  the  paltry  rate  of  about  $3  million  per 
annum.  Most  of  that  amount  has  been  ex- 
pended to  supply  American  tecbnicians  in 
such  fields  as  education,  public  administra- 
tion, agriculture,  fiood  control  and  public 
health.  Having  Invested  so  much  In  effort. 
funds  and  manpower  in  the  Philippines  since 
1898  to  help  It  attain  democratic  Independ- 
ence, does  it  make  sense  to  abandon  this 
needed  technical  assistance  Just  now?  I  be- 
lieve the  proposed  action  is  premature,  and 
shortsighted.  If  carried  out  It  will  be  a  great 
mistake.  Because  of  the  long,  special  rela- 
tionship between  our  two  countries,  to  stop 
this  comparatively  minor  aid  program  will  be 
construed  most  unfavorably  against  us  In 
the  Philippines. 

During  my  recent  21i  years  In  the  Far 
East,  I  took  pains  to  visit  and  study  most 
of  the  countries  there.  It  became  plain  to 
me  that  while  tbere  may  be  superficial  simi- 
larities between  Asians  and  Westerners,  basic 
personal  and  sociological  differences  exist 
between  us.  These  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  our  dealings  with  each  other  If  we 
are  to  expect  mutually  satisfactory  accords 


and  imderstandlngs.  For  example,  Asians 
prefer  easygoing  friendliness  to  our  habit 
of  directness  and  blunt  speaking.  They 
abhor  unpleasant  situations,  especially  in 
p>ersonal  relations. 

This  is  Illustrated  by  the  story  of  an  Asian 
farmer  who  promptly  gave  »n  affirmative  an- 
swer to  a  request  for  help  from  a  neighbor, 
knowing  he  could  not  possibly  fulfill  it  be- 
cause of  a  prior  confiictlng  commitment. 
The  farmer  reasoned  that  It  was  better  not 
to  disappoint  the  petitioner  twice:  once, 
when  the  original  request  was  made,  and 
the  second  time,  on  the  occasion  when  the 
help  was  needed.  Any  American  who  has 
lived  in  the  Philippines  has  been  puzzled  by 
acceptances  by  Filipino  friends  of  social  in- 
vitations  which  afterward  were  not  kept. 
The  story  of  the  farmer  may  throw  light  on 
how  the  problem  arises. 

Pace  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  Asia. 
You  can  say  things  privately  that  should 
never  be  said  in  public.  Americans  prefer 
and  are  used  to  fast  action.  We  want  to 
achieve  quick  and  decisive  results.  Asians 
are  far  more  patient,  philosophical  and  if 
necessary,  long  suffering.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  waiting  for  desired  objectives  and 
consequences,  even  for  centuries,  if  neces- 
sary. 

The  Asian  relishes  playing  out  each  situ- 
ation to  its  maximum.  This  characteristic 
has  been  compared  to  Spanish  bull  fighting. 
Like  the  matador,  the  cynosure  of  his  thou- 
sands of  afflcionados,  the  Asian — and  perhaps 
especially  the  Filipino — tends  to  prolong  a 
discussion,  a  negotiation,  or  the  conclusion 
of  a  contract,  In  order  to  get  the  most  out  of 
the  personal  encounters  involved.  He  greatly 
enjoys  bargaining — the  ebb  and  fiow  of  nego- 
tiation strategy — always  carried  on  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  friendliness.  In  contrast,  an 
American  usually  Is  restless  to  secure  the 
quickest  p>osslble  attainment  of  the  goal,  and, 
too  frequently,  he  makes  the  mistake  of 
showing  it.  Unlike  the  matador,  who  delib- 
erately takes  his  time  in  order  to  obtain 
maximum  attention  to  the  drama  and  its 
climax,  the  American  tries  to  kill  the  bull  as 
quickly  as  he  can. 

I  stress  here  these  differences  in  approach, 
attitude  and  modus  operandi,  for  two  rea- 
sons : 

1.  In  dealings  with  Asians,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  Americans  take  such  differences 
Into  account  enough — very  much  to  our  dis- 
advantage. Decisions  are  made,  especially 
here  at  home,  on  the  basis  of  our  own  back- 
ground and  cultiire  with  too  little  knowledge, 
practical  experience  and  understanding  of 
Asian  attitudes,  methods  of  negotiation,  and 
customary  procedure.  Even  In  the  field, 
where  Asian  reactions  can  best  be  learned 
from  firsthand  observation  and  In  day-to-day 
experience  in  dealing;  with  Asians,  we  rotate 
otir  diplomatic  and  top  policy  level  govern- 
mental personnel  far  too  rapidly — usually  be- 
fore meaningful  comprehension  of  local 
mores,  customs,  and  ways  of  doing  things  has 
been  achieved  to  full  advantage. 

In  theory  It  is  recognized  that  3  or  4  years 
at  an  oversea  post  is  deslrnble.  In  practice, 
2  years  is  nearer  the  average.  Except  In  un- 
usual circumstances,  that  Ib  too  short  a  time. 
It  takes  a  new  man  a  year  or  more  to  learn 
his  job  In  a  foreign  land,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  his  counterpart  officials  on  a 
personal  working  basis,  und  to  begin  to 
achieve  his  maximum  performance  level.  In 
Manila,  for  example,  the  Rverage  tenure  of 
the  nine  ambassadors  who  have  served  there 
since  1946  has  been  only  22  months.  I  know 
from  many  conversations  with  Filipino  offi- 
cials that  they  resent  the  disruptive,  frequent 
changes  in  our  American  personnel.  It  de- 
feats continuity  of  policy  and  administration. 

Treaties,  agreements,  and  documents  are 
important,  but  In  the  end— in  my  view  and 
experience — personal  relations  is  vital  in  for- 
eign affairs.  Each  situation  around  the  world 
Is  different  because  in  eaeh  we  are  dealing 


with  different  groups  of  complex  personal- 
ities. The  better  our  representatives  learn  to 
know  them,  gain  their  confidence,  and  ac- 
quire experience  in  dealing  with  them  the 
more  successful  will  be  the  outcome  from  our 
standpoint.    Obviously  that  takes  time. 

In  March  of  1962,  the  15  American  ambas- 
sadors and  2  consuls  general  in  the  Far 
East  met  for  a  conference  in  the  Philippines. 
Today  only  2  of  those  17  are  still  posted 
there. 

My  second  point,  with  respect  to  differences 
between  Asians  and  ourselves,  has  to  do  witli 
a  regrettable  vestige  of  colonialism: 

Just  before  World  War  II,  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  In  command  In  the  Philippines,  sent 
his  staff  associate,  the  now  so  well  known 
and  distinguished  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  on  a 
tour  of  southeast  Asia  to  ascertain  the  at- 
titudes of  the  various  countries  toward  tlie 
expected  Japanese  invasion.  General  Rom- 
ulo reported  back  that  in  country  after  coun- 
try he  found  concern  and  apprehension  about 
the  Japanese  but  many  then  said  they  would 
prefer  the  Japanese  to  their  colonial  masters 
whom  they  resented  and  distrusted  far  more. 

Although  the  American  colonial  record 
was  comparatively  good  In  the  Philippines, 
we  must  reluctantly  recognize  that  even 
though  illogical  and  unjust,  prejudice  and 
resentment  against  one  particular  colonial 
power  has  tended  to  be  turned  against  all 
former  colonial  powers,  i.e.,  white  men.  This 
is  certainly  one  of  the  factors  in  the  enig- 
matic policies  being  followed  at  present  by 
Indonesia.  It  may  well  be  a  factor  minimiz- 
ing or  affecting  our  Anaerican  effectlvenCE..- 
elsewhere  In  Asia. 

In  such  a  situation  the  Philippines,  shar- 
ing our  ideals  and  political  objectives  and 
not  holding  any  serious  resentment  again;i 
us  for  our  48  years  of  colonial  rule,  could  play 
a  more  significant  and  helpful  role  In  Asi;i 
than  we  are  asking  of  It.  As  Asians,  the 
Filipinos  could  bring  about  rapport,  under- 
standing, and  cooperation  with  their  fellow 
Asians  that  we  Americans  could  never 
achieve.  Of  course,  they  wull  follow  Asian 
patterns,  and  their  approaches  and  tech- 
illques  will  differ  from  those  we  would  cus- 
tomarily use.  But  If  we  mean  it  when  wo 
endorse  the  solution  of  Asian  problems  by 
Asians,  then  we  must  place  special  confidence 
in  such  Asians  as  our  Filipino  friends.  We 
lose  all  the  benefit  that  an  Asian  partner 
can  gain  for  us  if  we  continue  to  call  most 
of  the  shots  ourselves,  and  make  decisions 
at  home  or  with  others  without  close  col- 
laboration with  our  Asian  ally. 

The  Filipinos  evolved  and  applied  mos' 
effective  techniques  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Huk  Communist  movement  In  their  country 
just  after  the  war.  You  will  recall  thar 
under  the  leadership  of  Ramon  Magsaysay— 
who  because  of  his  success  later  became 
President — a  new  military  concept  was  con- 
ceived, a  combination  of  force  and  persua- 
sion. By  virtue  of  its  excellent  public  re- 
lations practices  the  army  gained  recogni- 
tion by  the  people  as  their  genuine  pro- 
tector. In  the  end  the  seriously  threatening 
Huk  rebellion  was  defeated  as  a  movement 
of  any  significance  by  ( 1 )  a  succession  of 
Huk  military  defeats;  (2)  loss  of  support  to 
the  Huks  by  farmers  as  the  latter  learned  to 
trust  the  government;  and  (3)  the  arrest  of 
the  Huk  leaders.  An  Important  factor  in 
winning  back  the  dissident  farmers  was  the 
creation  of  an  Economic  Development  Corps 
(Edcor)  through  which  landless — especially 
repentent  Huk  adherents — were  resettled  o:i 
land  of  their  own.  Although  there  are  a  few 
Philippine  technicians  In  South  Vietnam,  it 
would  seem  that  more  Filipinos  with  ex- 
perience In  the  successful  campaign  against 
the  Huks  would  be  most  useful  and  effective. 
I  am  sure  that  they  are  available. 

In  the  dispute  between  Indonesia  and  Ma- 
laysia, the  Philippines  has  sought  to  be  a 
conciliator.      Despite    Its    historic    claim    to 
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land  which  became  part  of  the  new  state 
of  Malaysia  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  the  validity 
of  which  claim  it  has  indicated  it  is  most 
ready  to  resolve  through  peaceful  and  legal 
procedures,  the  Philippines  regards  Itself  as 
the  friend  of  both  Malaysia  and  Indonesia. 
The  Philippines  is  also  conscious  of  the  far 
reaching  implications  should  Indonesia  be- 
come Communist.  As  President  Macapagal 
recently  stated  It:  "Firstly,  if  Indonesia 
turns  Communist,  the  Philippines  will  be 
among  the  first  to  be  adversely  affected. 
Secondly,  If  it  is  costing  the  free  world  con- 
siderable effort,  expense  and  manpower  to 
retrieve  small  countries  like  Laos  and  South 
Vietnam  from  the  Communist  orbit,  it  is 
staggering  to  contemplate  how  much  more 
eiTort,  expense  and  manpower  the  free  world 
will  have  to  expend  to  retrieve  a  large  coun- 
try with  103  million  people,  like  Indonesia." 

It  Is  with  such  thoughts  In  mind  that 
the  Philippines,  even  In  the  face  of  criticism 
and  misunderstanding  in  certain  quarters, 
has  persisted  in  trying  to  keep  doors  open 
between  Indonesia  and  the  free  world. 

There  are  some  who  have  been  disturbed 
by  independent  attitudes  shown  by  the 
Philippines  or  by  particular  Filipinos  in  re- 
cent years.  There  was  criticism  of  our  policy 
in  Laos,  the  Preslednt  canceled  a  trip  to 
the  United  States  when  our  Congress  voted 
down  the  final  war  damage  payments,  there 
was  talk  about  a  90*  turn  In  Philippine  for- 
eign policy — to  mention  some  Items.  To  my 
mind  it  is  natural  for  the  Philippines,  in 
seeking  its  true  identity  as  an  Asian  nation, 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  its  status 
.Ts  our  friend  and  ally,  to  think  in  terms  of 
nationalism  and  to  demonstrate  Its  bona  fide 
independence.  We  can't  have  it  both  ways. 
Either  we  want  the  Philippines  to  continue 
its  reliance  upon  us  Indefinitely,  or  we  prefer 
tliem  to  achieve  true  self-sufficiency  and 
national  stature  both  economically,  politi- 
cally, and  most  important,  in  the  eyes  of  Its 
neighbors.  From  the  latter  vantage  point — 
as  I  have  argued  already — the  Philippines  is 
serving  as  an  outstanding  example  of  what 
democracy  means,  and  It  can  also  render  very 
s;)eclal  assistance  In  Asia  to  the  causes  of 
the  free  world  to  which  It  Is  also  committed. 

The  ambivalent  position  some  Filipinos 
find  themselves  in  with  respect  to  this  ques- 
tion of  nationalism  and  Americanism  was 
expressed  this  past  Augiist  In  a  thoughtful 
editorial  in  the  Philippines  Free  Press  by  the 
editor,  Teodoro  M.  Locsin.  He  wrote: 
"Heaven  knows  what  will  be  the  ultimate 
relationship  between  the  Philippines  and  the 
United  States,  what  will  be  the  final  Philip- 
pine respHDnse  to  communism,  Chinese  or 
ciomestic.  Communism  •  •  •  offers  one 
world,  a  Communist  one,  while  noncommu- 
nism  offers  fragmentation.  There  Is  the  urge 
to  Independence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
urge  to  be  part  of  a  greater  whole.  Mean- 
T^hile  Filipinos  are  being  Americanized — by 
the  books  and  papers  they  read  •  •  •  the 
movies  and  television  programs  they  see,  the 
music  they  hear,  by  the  whole  educational 
system  •  •  •.  They  are  taught  to  be  like 
Americans,  to  be  pro-American — it  always 
.■-hocks  Americans  here  to  come  across  antl- 
.\mericanism  In  opinion  or  action;  but  by 
what  necessity  should  Filipinos  be  pro-Amer- 
ican? The  process  of  Americanization  goes 
on — only  to  end  in  the  Philippine  product 
being  made  to  realize  that  he  is  not,  after  all. 
an  American.  Indoctrination  Is  followed  by 
rejection.  The  sense  of  dislocation  is  com- 
1  lete.     Resentment   is   a  natural  reaction."' 

One  great  denominator  common  to  all 
the  countries  of  southeast  Asia  is  fear  of 
tlie  Chinese  In  general  and  of  Red  China 
in  particular.  Looming  over  all  of  Asia  Is 
the  spectre  of  China,  with  its  huge  bur- 
.^eoning  population  which,  whatever  its  polit- 
ical Ideology  may  then  be,  must  almost  in- 
evitably burst  its  bounds  and  pour  its  peo- 
ple like  a  lava  flow  into  adjacent  areas. 
Each  southeast  Asian  country  has  had  ex- 
perience with  its  own  hard  working,  com- 


petitive, successful  Chinese  middleman, 
traddmen,  and  money  lenders.  Rather  than 
a  policy  of  assimilation,  or  at  least  some 
approach  to  accommodation,  a  variety  of  re- 
strictive or  segregative  measures  have  been 
adopted  against  the  respective  "overseas" 
Chinese  minorities.  Obvio\isly  such  meas- 
lu-es  are  only  makeshift  and  beg  the  basic 
question. 

Indonesia  tried  to  cope  with  this  specisd 
problem  by  segregating  its  Chinese  and  their 
business  activities  into  the  larger  cities.  In 
the  Philippines  legislation  became  effective 
last  June  seeking  to  limit  all  retail  trade  to 
Philippine  nationals.  Unfortunately  thus 
far  retail  trade  has  been  so  broadly  construed 
that  a  number  of  American  firms,  particu- 
larly the  oil  companies,  would  be  caught  In, 
the  net  ostensibly  thrown  out  to  catch  the 
Industrious,  ubiquitous  Chinese.  This  mat- 
ter Is  now  being  litigated,  but  it  may  be 
worked  out  on  the  political  level. 

Without  doubt  an  important  factor  in  the 
formation  of  the  new  State  of  Malaysia  a 
year  ago  (amalgamating  Malaya,  Singapore, 
Sarawak,  and  North  Borneo)  was  to  counter- 
balance the  high  percentage  of  Chinese  In 
Singapore  and  Malaya  by  the  high  percentage 
of  non-Chinese  in  the  other  states  located 
in  Borneo  several  hundred  miles  across  the 
South  China  Sea.  This  very  objective,  on 
the  part  of  the  British  and  Malay  organizers 
of  Malaysia,  made  the  Philippines  unhappy 
about  the  new  state  in  its  belief  that  the 
mainland  Singapore  Chinese  (so  large  in 
number)  would,  as  citizens  of  Malaysia,  have 
ready  access  to  the  North  Borneo  Island  terri- 
tories, some  of  the  north  eastern  tKtundarles 
of  which  are  within  sight  of  the  Philippines. 
Thus  Chinese  Communists  from  Singapore 
could  secure  a  bridge  from  the  mainland  to 
the  Islands  to  the  east,  perhaps  even  to  the 
Philippines. 

It  was  partly  to  unite  In  order  to  contain 
the  Chinese  tide  that  ASA  (Association  of 
Southeast  Asia),  consisting  of  Thailand, 
Malaya,  and  the  Philippines,  was  formed 
in  1961.  In  the  summer  of  1963,  one  element 
in  the  formation  of  Maphillndo  (Malaya, 
the  Philippines,  and  Indonesia)  was  the 
Chinese  problem  the  three  had  In  common 
and  the  spectre  of  the  huge  giant  to  the 
north  that  someday  may  move  southward 
down  the  Malay  Peninsula,  or  eastward  across 
the  South  China  Sea.  Of  vital  importance 
to  all  of  us  will  be  the  reaction  of  the  Asian 
countries  now  that  Red  China  has  become  an 
atomic  power.  Will  this  expedite  confedera- 
tion or  new  regional  security  arrangements 
by  the  anti-Communist  nations  of  the  area, 
or  will  it  work  some  other  way? 

Probably  because  the  Philippines  was  our 
ward  for  nearly  half  a  century  and  because 
we  have  had  such  close  contacts,  I  think 
we  have  each,  perhaps  Inevitably,  taken  each 
other  too  much  for  granted.  Perhaps  it  can 
be  said  that  the  Filipinos  expect  us  to  be 
what  we've  told  them  that  we  are.  We,  in 
turn,  expect  them  to  be  what  we  like  to  think 
that  we  are. 

At  this  particular  time  of  troubles  and 
problems  in  Asia,  any  taking  for  granted  or 
veering  away  from  each  other  would  seem 
most  unfortunate.  As  I  have  tried  to  develop 
in  what  I  have  said,  I  believe  relations  of  a 
very  close  order  and  with  better  mutual  co- 
operation, attention  and  understanding  is 
very  much  In  the  American  and  I  would  hope 
the  Philippine  interest. 

Fortunately  we  have  in  many  able  Philip- 
pine leaders  men  who  know  us  well,  under- 
stand us  and  are  most  anxious  to  contain 
and  defeat  communism  everywhere.  That 
President  Macapagal  is  the  true  friend  of 
the  Unit^ed  States  seems  clear  from  his  utter- 
ances and  his  actions  on  many  occasions. 
Recently  he  referred  to  Philippine-American 
relations  as  "such  a  profotind  affinity  be- 
tween two  peoples,  cherishing  freedom  and 
democracy,  that  the  close  ties  of  mutual  col- 
laboration and  respect  between  them  are 
virtually  impregnable." 


Got.  Harold  E.  Hn^et,  of  Iowa, 
Addresses  Joint  Session  at  Iowa  Stat* 
HoBse 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  lowA  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  January  13.  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Congrxs- 
sioNAL  Record  the  excellent  state  of  the 
"St^  message  of  Gov.  Harold  E. 
Hu^es.  of  Iowa,  delivered  at  a  joint  ses- 
sion qf  the  Iowa  Legislature  on  January 
12, 1965.  It  records  some  of  the  excellent 
progress  made  by  the  State  of  Iowa  over 
the  past  2  years.  This  will  make  this  in- 
formation available  to  those  institutions 
and  individuals  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  access  to  it. 

The  message  follows: 

State  of  the  State  Message  to  the  61st 
Genekal  AS.Sr.MBLT  BT  HoN.  Hasols  £. 
Hughes,  Governor  or  Iowa,  Jodtt  Session. 
January  12,  1965 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  honorable 
senators  and  representatives  of  the  6lBt  gen- 
eral assembly,  article  IV,  section  13  of  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Iowa  sets  forth 
as  one  of  the  duties  of  the  chief  executive 
that  "he  shall  communicate,  by  message,  to 
the  general  assembly,  at  every  regular  ses- 
sion, the  condition  of  the  State,  and  recom- 
mend such  matters  as  he  shall  deem  expedi- 
ent." 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet  with 
you  on  the  first  day  after  your  convening  and 
I  wish  you  individually  and  collectively 
every  success  in  the  important  endeavorB 
before  you. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  been  invited  to  appear 
here  again  on  Thursday  to  deliver  my  second 
inaugural  address,  I  shall  try  to  make  my 
remarks  today  somewhat  shorter  than  the 
Code  of  Iowa.  I  dont  wamt  to  wear  out  my 
welcome  at  this  early~Etage  of  the  session. 

From  any  way  you  approach  it,  the  state 
of  the  State  is  a  vast  subject  and  I  could 
not  conceivably  cover  every  phase  of  It  in 
these  remarks.  By  communicating  a  few 
significant  facts  and  observations,  I  can  only 
attempt  to  convey  a  reasonably  objective  in- 
terpretation of  the  position  of  our  State  to- 
day and  the  distance  we  have  traveled  in  the 
past  2  years.  In  the  Inaugural  message,  the 
emphasis  will  be  on  my  concept  of  where  we 
should  go  from  here.    ^ 

A  state  of  the  State*  message  should,  as  I 
see  it,  be  something  of  a  balance  sheet,  tak- 
ing note  of  liabilities  as  well  as  assets  and 
viewing  the  State  as  a  whole — lie  economy, 
its  culture,  Its  aspirations  and  its  far-flung 
system  of  local  governments  as  well  as  the 
State  government  Itself.* 

Exactly  what  determines  the  state  of  a 
State?  How  can  we  define  it  or  measure  it? 
The  treasury  balance  does  not  constitute  It, 
although  this  is  a  relevant  factor.  Nor  does 
the  value  of  our  Industrial  production,  the 
rate  of  employment,  or  the  number  of  pupils 
in  our  schools — although  these  facts  are  ex- 
tremely Important  and  pertinent. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  state  of  the  State  is 
a  qualitative  as  well  as  a  quantitative  mat- 
ter. The  success  or  failure  of  a  State  is 
gauged  in  the  final  analysis  by  the  opportu- 
nity It  affords  Its  people  for  the  good  life  In 
the  highest  sense  of  this  concept. 

The  state  of  the  State  involves  spiritual 
as  well  as  material  considerations.  The  state 
of  ovir  minds  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
state  of  our  State. 

The  state  of  the  State  involves  attitudes, 
social  trends,  prides,  prejudices,  and  ideally 
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the  courage  to  venture  and  the  willingness 
to  adapt  to  changing  conditions.  From  an- 
other approach,  we  may  define  the  state  of 
the  State  In  terms  of  movement — Is  our  State 
dynamic  or  Is  it  static?  Above  all  the  state 
of  oxir  minds  and  the  state  of  ouir  State 
are  conditioned  by  our  degree  of  faith  in  the 
fut^ire. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  Iowa  in  its  present 
hour  checks  out  favorably  by  all  of  these 
standards.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
we  have  achieved  the  goals  that  all  of  us  who 
love  Iowa  want  her  to  achieve.  I  do  mean 
that  we  have  made  historic  breaktliroughs 
and  that  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  Iowa  is  on  the 
move  and  on  the  map  and  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  points  I  am  about  to  make  will 
bear  this  out. 

IOWA'S  EXPANDING  ECONOMY 

a  It  seems  to  me  fitting  to  begin  with  the 
meat  and  potato  course— ^y  which  I  refer  to 
t>ur  economy:  the  fiscal  posture  of  your  State 
government,  general  economic  conditions 
throughout  the  State,  and  the  measure  of 
our  economic  development  during  the  past 
2  years. 

First,  I  would  say  that  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  your  State  government  Is  strong, 
healthy,  and  full  of  promise  for  the  years 
ahead.  I  look  at  this  not  so  much  as  a  credit 
to  this  administration  as  a  tribute  to  the 
character  of  ova  people  who  demand  and 
have  received  sound,  pay-as-you-go,  virtually 
debt-free  State  government  operation. 

At  the  end  of  the  present  blennlum,  on 
June  30,  1965,  the  comptroller  estimates  that 
there  will  be  an  \inencumbered  balance  in 
the  State  treasury  of  approximately  $30  mil- 
lion. At  least  half  of  this  will  be  available  to 
meet  the  revenue  needs  of  the  next  blen- 
nliun.  Revenue  from  current  taxes  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  during  this  blennlum  by 
more  than  12  percent  over  the  previous  2- 
year  period.  Further  details  on  the  State's 
finances  will,  of  course,  be  set  forth  in  my 
budget  message  early  next  month. 

ilvery  citizen  of  this  State  has  a  right  to 
be  proud  of  the  unprecedented  record  of 
economic  growth  this  State  has  registered  In 
the  past  2  years.  This  year  the  value  of 
Iowa's  Industrial  production  exceeded  $8  bil- 
lion for  the  first  time  In  our  history.  The 
total  value  of  our  industrial  and  agricultural 
production  was  more  than  $10  billion — a  gain 
of  $1.2  billion  from  1963.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  personal  Income  will  surpass  the 
record  figure  of  $6.4  billion  set  in  1963.  Total 
employment  set  a  new  record  in  each  of  the 
past  a  years  and  earnings  are  at  a  record 
level. 

Iowa  Development  Ctommission  figures 
show  that  one  new  mark  after  another  was 
set  In  Industrial  growth  over  the  past  2 
years. 

New  Industries,  branch  plants  and  ex- 
pansions hit  new  peaks — 168  such  Industrial 
developments  in  1963  and  a  leap  to  278  last 
year.  Employment  opportunities  created 
on  the  production  line  numbered  6,093  in 
1963;  then  mounted  to  6.876  in  1964.  Capital 
investment  in  plants  and  equipment — the 
basis  for  a  major  source  of  State  and  local 
revenue — was  reported  at  more  than  $134 
million  last  year,  nearly  double  the  1963 
record  total  of  over  $70  million. 

More  than  100  branch  plants  were  estab- 
lished in  Iowa  during  the  2 -year  period, 
indicating  an  increasing  awareness  of  Iowa's 
potential  on  the  part  of  out-of-State  manu- 
facturers. However,  it  is  particularly  re- 
assuring to  note  that  our  existing  industries 
affirmed  their  confidence  In  the  futiire  of 
our  State  by  announcing  more  than  180  ex- 
pansions of  their  Iowa  plants. 

These  figures  do  not  Include  the  additional 
Job  opportunities  created  In  the  te^des  and 
services  as  the  direct  result  of  Industrial  ex- 
pansion; neither  do  they  refiect  the  in- 
creased personal  income  nor  the  growth  in 


tax  revenue  to  State  and  local  governments 
which  resiilts  from  such  economic  growth. 

The  total  value  of  manufactured  goods 
for  1964,  at  $8.1  billion,  represents  a 
17-percent  increase  over  the  1963  record 
figure.  Contrasted  with  the  nearly  steady 
level  of  farm  marketings,  which  maintained 
Iowa's  leading  position  in  agriculture,  this 
total  serves  to  point  up  the  need  for  in- 
creased efforts  toward  greater  diversification 
in  our  economy. 

One  of  the  major  efforts  in  the  direction 
of  such  diversification  took  place  over  the 
past  2  years  in  the  field  of  tourist  promo- 
tion. It  is  regrettable  that  all  Americans — 
and  all  lowans — are  not  yet  fully  aware  of 
our  State's  vacation  and  recreational  assets. 
But  we  can  pride  ourselves  on  participyation 
in  development  of  the  four-State  Hiawatha 
Pioneer  Trail,  the  first  major  promotion  of 
its  kind  ever  undertaken  in  Iowa;  we  can 
reflect  with  confidence  on  the  average  in- 
crease in  attendance  of  more  than  20  percent 
at  Iowa's  major  travel  attractions,  and  we 
can  readily  measure  the  rising  tourist  in- 
terest in  Iowa  by  the  ever-increasing  volume 
of  requests  and  inquiries  about  the  State's 
attractions. 

While  Iowa's  economic  progress  has  in  some 
measure  reflected  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  Nation,  there  is  no  question  but  that  we 
have  made  significant  gains  in  our  own 
right  as  a  State.  Total  personal  income 
in  the  State  last  year  rose  by  5.3  percent, 
compared  to  a  4.9  increate  over  the  Nation 
as  a  whole;  per  capita  income  was  up  5.1  per- 
cent, compared  to  a  national  increase  of 
only  3.4  percent.  Depaitment  store  sales 
have  shown  about  a  4-percent  growth  in  the 
past  year;  time  deposits  In  banks,  together 
with  checking  transaction  volvime,  are 
higher,  and  general  retail  sales  reports  are 
favorable.  Nonagricultural  employment  in- 
creased by  2.6  percent  over  1963,  tending  to 
offset  the  continuing  drop  in  farm  employ- 
ment. 

In  addition,  the  latest  employment  figures 
show  Iowa  with  the  lowest  rate  of  unem- 
-  plojnnent  in  the  Nation,  although  there  is 
still  a  more-than-adequate  supply  of  effi- 
cient and  productive  workers  to  attract  new 
Industry,  and  there  are  areas  of  underem- 
ployment which  cry  out  for  assistance  in 
helping  themselves  through  area  develop- 
ment programs  and  other  cooperative  gov- 
ernmental aids. 

This  record  industrial  growth  in  Iowa  in 
the  past  2  years  did  not  take  place  without 
the  concerted  effort  of  Individual  citizens, 
community  groups,  and  governmental  bbd- 
les.  Credit  should  be  given  to  the  Iowa 
Development  Commission  and  some  250  local 
development  groups  in  the  State.  Credit 
should  be  given  to  the  last  session  of  this 
general  assembly  which  adopted  a  signifi- 
cant legislation  to  spur  Industrial  develop- 
ment and  to  attain  wider  utilization  of  our 
agricxiltural  products.  Credit  should  be 
given  to  Industrial  and  financial  leaders  who 
gave  Impetvis  to  our  indu»trial  promotion  by 
participating  In  the  "sell  Iowa"  trips  to  Chi- 
cago, the  Twin  Cities,  and  New  York,  and 
who  are  presently  serving  on  my  State  eco- 
nomic advisory  council.  Credit  shoiild  go  to 
our  universities,  to  labor,  and  to  farm  organ- 
izations, all  of  whom  have  lent  their 
enthusiasm  and  their  effort  to  this  common 
cause.  Credit  should  be  given  to  local  citi- 
zens, both  rural  and  urljan,  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  area  development  committees 
that  have  organized  and  begun  functioning 
In  the  past  2  yejirs. 

In  other  words,  we  are  seeing  for  the  first 
time  what  can  be  done  to  advance  the  com- 
mon good  when  we  have  a  truly  cooperative 
effort  behind  the  endeavor. 

ADMINISTRATION 

In  the  State  administration  we  have  in- 
stituted a  regular  series  of  Interdepart- 
mental meeting  and  a  weekly  get-together 


of  department  heads  In  order  to  eliminate 
duplication  of  effort  and  to  ach*3ve  greater 
coordination  between  the  depvartments  of 
State  government.  We  have  presented  the 
first  public  hearing  on  the  State  budget  in 
history.  We  have  expanded  the  use  of  data 
processing  and  other  modern  business  meth- 
ods in  State  departments.  By  the  creation 
of  a  Governor's  commission  on  State  and 
local  government,  we  have  broken  ground  in 
what  we  hope  will  be  a  new  era  of  cooper;: - 
tion  between  State  and  local  government  and 
between  the  various  units  of  local  govern- 
ment. Efficiency  of  tax  collections  has  been 
sliarpened  by  further  implementation  of  tlie 
agreement  with  the  Federal  Government  for 
cross-checking  of  State  and  Federal  returns 
and  by  the  exchange  of  information  between 
State  agencies.  We  have  been  able  to  oper- 
ate the  State  government  diulng  the  past  2 
years  from  current  revenues  and  at  the  san.e 
time  to  increase  the  State  treasury  surplus. 

BREAKTHROUGHS  TOWARD  PROGRESS  \ 

In  the  past  2  years,  more  Important  break- 
throughs toward  progress  have  been  made 
in  Iowa  than  in  any  similar  period  in  the 
current  century.  I  woxold  like  at  this  time 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  general  assembly  for  their  ex- 
traordinary contributions — and  I  convey 
this  now  personally  to  those  members  in 
this  chamber  today  who  served  In  the  60th 
session  of  ovu:  legislature.  I  would  like  also 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dedicated 
people  in  the  departments  of  State  govern- 
ment who  have  given  outstanding  service 
during  the  past  blennlum  In  carrying  out 
new  laws  and  in  working  administratively  to 
reach  new  levels  of  efficiency  and  economy 
in  government.  The  State  of  Iowa  is  a  be  - 
ter  place  in  which  to  live  because  of  the  e;- 
fort  of  these  people. 

It  is  no  secret  to  anyone  familiar  wi-.h 
the  recent  history  of  this  State  that  for  a 
considerable  period  we  were  trapped  in  a 
treadmill  of  negative  thinking.  This  con- 
sisted on  the  one  hand  of  a  passionate  de- 
votion to  the  status  quo  with  the  related  idea 
that  anyone  who  was  willing  to  discuss  the 
State's  problems  realistically  was  "down- 
grading" the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
heard,  far  too  often,  the  statement  "It  can  t 
be  done  in  Iowa." 

In  the  past  2  years  we  have  seen  that  ma  la- 
things which  people  said  couldn't  be  done 
have  been  done. 

In  the  special  session  of  the  legislature  in 
1964,  a  temporary  reapportionment  plan  v,as 
adopted  that  gave  all  of  our  people  reason- 
able equality  of  voting  rights  for  the  first 
time  In  this  century.  In  my  opinion,  this  en- 
actment has  had  a  tremendously  beneficial 
effect  on  Uie  morale  and  6elf-resp>ect  of  the 
majority  of  citizens  of  Iowa  and  has  con- 
tributed to  the  fresh  outlook  we  find  in  oiir 
State  today. 

The  60th  general  assembly  made  history 
by  enacting  a  liquor  control  law  providing 
for  liquor  by  the  drink  with  strict  enforce- 
ment provisions.  As  you  aU  know,  tliis 
marked  the  end  of  the  era  of  the  wide-open 
Illegal  bars  and  key  clubs  In  Iowa  where  any- 
one, adult  or  minor,  could  buy  Illegal  liquT 
by  the  drink  in  open  contempt  of  the  State 
law. 

Many  other  legislative  milestones  wore 
registered  by  the  last  regular  session  of  the 
general  assembly. 

Public  utility  regulation,  providing  protec- 
tion to  the  consumer  was  enacted  after  50 
years  of  fruitless  effort  In  this  area.  Regula- 
tion of  public  utilities  under  the  Iowa  State 
Commerce  Commission  In  the  past  2  years 
has  resulted  in  reduction  of  utility  rates  by 
$5  million  annually — without  a  formal  rate 
case. 

The  first  significant  legislation  in  this 
century  to  provide  home  rule  for  Iowa's  cities 
and  towns  was  adopted,  and  while  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  particular  measure  is 
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In  doubt,  there  Is  no  question  In  my  mind 
that  the  vray  has  now  been  cleared  for 
whatever  action  may  be  required  to  confer 
upon  local  communities  the  long-needed 
power  of  self-determination  in  local  affairs. 

A  new  law  was  enacted  to  provide  citizens 
of  Iowa  undiluted  property  tax  relief  in  the 
form  of  interest  on  current  operating  funds 
of  local  governments.  Fair  empl03mient  prac- 
tices legislation  was  adopted  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history.  This  was  followed  by  an 
executive  order  from  this  administration  to 
eliminate  discrimination  for  reasons  of  raca, 
creed  or  color  in  State  government.  An  ef- 
fective law  for  brucellosis  control  was  en- 
acted. Pensions  for  government  employees 
were  Increased.  Workmen's  compensation 
laws  were  improved.  Medical  aid  to  the  aged 
•ander  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  was  implemented. 

HJUCATION 

In  the  past  2  years,  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  service  areas  of  State  government  that 
nni-st  be  sustained  If  the  bright  promise  of 
our  economic  growth  Is  not  to  wither  on  the 
vine. 

There  Is  no  more  important  service  of  gov- 
ernment than  the  education  of  our  youth. 
In  Iowa  we  have  over  600,000  pupils  enrolled 
In  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  education  of  these  pupils  costs  the  citi- 
zens of  Iowa  approximately  $300  million  an- 
nually. While  the  total  cost  seems  large, 
the  average  Investment  of  approximately  $500 
per  pupil  Is  small  when  you  consider  the 
task  of  preparing  a  person  for  a  lifetime  of 
occupational  and  civic  competency. 

In  the  past  blennlum  and  in  the  past  dec- 
ade, Iowa  has  made  substantial  improve- 
ments In  Its  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  In  1953-54,  there  were  4,492  school 
districts  In  Iowa.  For  this  school  year,  there 
are  1,097  school  districts  in  the  State.  Four 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  these  are  high 
school  districts.  It  should  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  school  district  reorganization 
is  not  complete.  Clearly  Iowa  does  not  need 
1.100  districts  to  educate  600,000  elementary 
and  secondary  pupils. 

The  quality  of  instruction  that  Iowa  chil- 
dren have  available  to  them  has  also  im- 
proved In  recent  years.  With  respect  to 
academic  qualifications,  46  percent  of  our 
high  school  teachers  and  10.8  percent  of  our 
elementary  school  teachers  now  hold  master's 
degrees.  Almost  100  percent  of  our  high 
school  teachers  and  50.5  percent  of  our  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  hold  B.A.  degrees 
and  this  percentage  is  Increasing  yearly. 

Time  does  not  permit  the  listing  of  other 
advances  that  have  been  made  in  public 
school  education.  Obviously,  school  reorga- 
nization and  teachers'  qualifications  are  only 
two  phases  of  a  vast  complex  of  problems. 
Our  objective,  as  I  see  it.  Is  to  provide  first- 
class  educational  opportunity  for  all  of  the 
cluldren  and  youth  of  this  State — and  adults 
as  well  where  retraining  is  required — wher- 
ever they  reside  or  whatever  their  individual 
capacities  may  be.  It  is  a  big  order,  I  know. 
And  new  answers  to  curriculum,  structure, 
and  support  patterns  will  be  required  to  meet 
this  all-important  objective. 

The  Importance  of  higher  education  to  our 
economic  development,  as  well  as  to  cur  cul- 
tural development,  has  never  been  so  widely 
appreciated  as  at  the  present  time.  The 
period  between  this  legislative  session  and 
the  last  has  seen  many  changes  and  im- 
provements at  our  three  public  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  The  retirement  of  Dr. 
Hilton  and  Dr.  Hancher  after  long  periods 
of  distinguished  service  to  the  State  pre- 
sented the  board  of  regents  with  a  formidable 
problem  of  finding  qualified  successors.  The 
board.  In  my  opinion,  met  this  problem  with 
the  utmost  wisdom.  As  a  result,  I  would  say 
to  you  that  In  Dr.  Bowen,  Dr.  Parks,  and  Dr. 
Maucker  we  have  three  of  the  top  educational 
leaders  In  the  Nation  to  head  our  Institutions 
of  higher  learning. 


For  the  record,  our  three  large  State-sup- 
ported Institutions  have  nearly  a  25-percent 
larger  enrollment  this  year  than  In  the  school 
year  of  1960-61.  In  the  last  10  years,  the 
number  of  students  at  these  same  3  schools 
has  grown  from  21,000  to  32,000.  This  mas- 
sive Increase  in  enrollment  will  continue  in 
the  years  ahead  and  presents  problems  which 
must  be  met  and  I  am  sin-e  they  will  be  met. 

During  the  1964  special  session,  a  higher 
education  facilities  commission  was  estab- 
lished to  develop  a  State  plan  in  order  that 
public  junior  colleges  and  Iowa's  public  bjkX 
private  institutions  of  higher  learning  might 
receive  Federal  funds  for  the  construction 
of  school  buildings. 

Iowa  subsequently  became  one  of  the  first 
18  States  to  obtain  Federal  approval  of  Its 
State  plan.  Applications  totaling  nearly  $2.5 
million  from  nine  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions were  approved  by  the  commission  In 
December  and  forwarded  to  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  Applications  for  the  remaining 
$1.4  million  available  to  Iowa  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  will  be  received  by  the  Iowa 
commission  during  the  next  few  months. 

PUBLIC  SAFETT 

In  the  area  of  public  safety,  our  prime 
concern  in  Iowa,  as  in  all  the  other  States, 
Is  with  traffic  safety.  With  the  explosive  In- 
crease of  traffic  on  our  highways,  the  tragic 
rise  of  traffic  accidents  and  fatalities  has 
become  epidemic  In  Iowa  as  In  other  parts 
of  the  Nation.  To  cope  with  this  shocking 
situation,  the  department  of  public  safety 
and  county  and  municipal  traffic  officers 
tliroughout  the  State  have  joined  in  an  till- 
out  program. 

To  coordinate  these  efforts,  we  organized 
the  Governor's  Traffic  Safety  Coordinating 
Committee,  composed  of  top  leaders  in  the 
executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  branches 
of  State,  county  and  municipal  government 
and  Initiated  the  following  programs  in  en- 
forcement,  education,   and   engineering: 

Revitalizatlon  of  the  division  of  safety 
education.  Issuance  of  temporary  driving 
permits  to  every  first-year  operator,  estab- 
lishment of  the  community  conference  for 
better  driving  and  the  driver  Improvement 
clinic,  implementation  of  the  implied  consent 
law.  Installation  of  electronic  data  processing 
and  use  of  social  security  numbers  to  keep 
closer  tab  on  the  records  of  nearly  1,600,000 
licensed  drivers  in  Iowa,  the  calling  of  the 
first  traffic  court  conference  In  Iowa  since 
1945,  and  various  other  measures. 

No  stone  has  been  left  unturned  within 
the  authority  the  State  now  has  to  deal 
with  this  overriding  problem.  This  is  an 
area  in  which  several  measures  of  Important 
legislation  will  be  requested  of  the  present 
session  of  the  general  assembly. 

In  other  areas  of  public  safety  during  this 
blennlum,  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Investi- 
gation has  initiated  a  program  of  assigning 
resident  agents  to  the  field  in  order  to  work 
more  effectively  with  local  law  enforcement 
officials.  The  fire  marshal's  office,  for  the 
first  time  in  recent  history,  has  brought  up 
to  date  Its  Inspection  program  of  schools 
and  nursing  homes  and  has  inaugurated  a 
broad,  new  program  of  fire  prevention. 

HIGHWAYS 

In  this  age  of  spectacular  progress  in 
transportation,  one  of  the  most  Important 
responsibilities  of  your  State  government 
is  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
highways.  Last  fall,  the  highway  commis- 
sion completed  its  324th  mile  of  four-lane 
divided  interstate  highway — the  final  link 
between  Des  Moines  and  the  east  coast. 
In  terms  of  Interstate  highways  completed 
and  scheduled  for  construction  In  the  5- 
year  period  ahead,  Iowa  holds  a  position 
at  the  forefront  among  the  States. 

In  the  meantime,  tiie  State's  primary  sys- 
tem has  not  been  neglected.  Reconstruction 
of  several  at  our  Important  cross-State  pri- 


mary routes  has  been  tmderway  to  bring 
these  heavily  traveled  highways  up  to 
present-day  standards.  While  the  ultimate 
goal  has  been  to  modernize  the  entire  high- 
way system,  a  program  of  curb  removal  on 
existing  narrow  highways  and  of  widening 
of  narrow  bridges  has  been  conducted  in 
the  Interests  of  highway  safety.  Curb  fill- 
ing or  the  placing  of  an  asphalt  mat  between 
the  "lip  curbs"  on  407  miles  of  narrow  high- 
ways has  been  completed  and  contracts  have 
been  let  for  the  widening  of  29  narrow 
bridges  in  the  primary  system  in  the  past 
2  years. 

Actual  highway  construction  accomplished 
in  the  past  2  years  includes  the  following: 
77  miles  of  four -lane  interstate  paving;  303 
miles  of  primary  pavement  including  32 
miles  of  rural  highway  four-laning;  352  miles 
of  grading,  which  includes  106  mile*  of 
fovir-lane  Interstate  grading;  47  miles  erf 
widening  narrow  highways;  228  miles  of  re- 
Etu-faclng;  and  2,668  highway  bridges,  cul- 
verts, and  roadway  pipe  culvert. 

CONSimVATIOW 

No  area  of  the  State  government  is  closer 
to  my  heart  than  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  and  the  administration  of 
our  outdoor  recreation  facilities.  Perhaps 
the  most  salient  contribution  of  the  con- 
servation commission  in  the  past  2  years 
has  been  the  development  of  long-range 
}}lans  for  conservation  and  recreation  in 
Iowa  that  kindle  the  imagination  to  the 
potentials  that  exist  In  these  important 
areas. 

In  addition,  I  would  repvort  th«.t  9  million 
visitors  used  our  State  parks  In  1964;  that 
we  have  the  longest  pheasant  season  &nd 
the  highest  smcdl-game  population  in  his- 
tory; that  we  substantially  increased  the 
forest  acreage  under  the  State's  Jurisdiction; 
that  we  completed  construction  of  s  fish 
hatchery,  aquaria,  and  laboratory  at  Clear 
Lake;  and  that  we  reorganized  our  fish  and 
game  administration  and  made  major  im- 
provements in  several  parks. 

HtTMAN  RESOrrBCE  PBOGRAMfl 

In  the  human  resource  areas  of  mental 
health  and  mental  retardation,  programs  for 
the  physically  handicapped,  public  health. 
social  welfare,  and  corrections,  the  pattern 
was  generally  one  of  continuing  progress 
with  some  exceptions. 

In  mental  health,  perhaps  the  most  en- 
couraging Index  of  progress  has  been  the  in- 
creased interest  and  effort  on  the  local  level 
In  providing  community  mental  health 
services.  While  the  State  can  provide  mod- 
ern hospitals  and  hospital  schools  and  can 
provide  effective  leadership  In  mental  health 
programs,  in  the  final  analysis  a  large  share 
of  the  responsibility  must  devolve  upon  the 
local  community.  Large  State  institutions 
and  un wieldly,  costly  State  programs  are  not 
the  answer  to  an  effective  State  program  in 
mental  health. 

Although,  our  overall  effort  in  social  wel- 
fare In  Iowa  is  substantial,  there  are  phases 
In  the  financing  and  administration  of  the 
program  that  need  shoring  up.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  present  schedule  of  paying  75  per- 
cent of  basic  living  needs  to  ADC  famiUes 
Is  Inadequate.  So  also  Is  the  handling  of 
the  1,231  seriously  handicapped  adults  In 
the  aid  to  disabled  assistance  group  who  are 
not  provided  any  medical  care  under  the 
present  program.  Administratively.  I  be- 
lieve that  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  existing  programs  for  rehabilitation  of 
recipients,  such  as  training  ADC  mothers  to 
become  self-supporting. 

To  those  who  look  with  Jaundiced  eye  on 
all  welfare  programs,  I  would  say,  as  I  have 
in  the  past,  that  adequate,  efficiently  admin- 
istered welfare  programs  are  a  sound  public 
investment,  while  inadequate,  halfhearted 
programs  are  a  waste  of  the  tazpayen'  money. 
Antiwelfare   people   point    out   to   us   that 
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there  are  sometimes  second  and  third  gen- 
eration welfare  recipients.  I  would  point 
out  to  them  that  inadequate  programs  that 
demean,  rather  than  efficiently  build  on  the 
self-reliance  of  the  recipients,  are  the  breed- 
ing grounds  of  family  patterns  requiring  pub- 
lic assistance  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  State  department  of  public  health  has 
operated  well  within  the  stringently  Inade- 
quate limitations  of  its  budget.  With  the 
death  of  Dr.  Zimmerer  in  1963,  the  State  lost 
one  of  its  most  devoted  public  servants.  It  is 
a  credit  to  our  State's  potential  that  we  have 
been  able  to  attract  a  man  of  the  caliber  of 
Dr.  Long  to  the  position  of  acting  com- 
missioner of  public  health. 

The  State's  modern  and  progressive  pro- 
gram in  corrections  has  moved  ahead  stead- 
ily in  the  past  blennlum,  although  it  was 
marred,  as  you  know,  by  some  costly  and 
regrettable  disturbances  among  Inmates  at 
the  penal  institutions.  The  situations  from 
which  these  Incidents  arose  have  been  rem- 
edied and  every  precaution  has  been  taken 
to  prevent  future  reciirrence.  The  board  of 
control  and  I  have  been  united  in  our  sup- 
port of  the  modern  program  of  treatment, 
training,  and  rehabilitation  which  represents 
the  best  thinking  in  modem  penology.  Al- 
though the  post  of  director  of  corrections 
is  presently  vacant,  the  board  is  in  the 
process  of  Interviewing  qualified  prospects 
for  the  position  and  we  are  confident  It  will 
be  filled  in  the  near  future. 

Through  the  diligent  effort  of  a  highly 
competent  parole  board,  probation  and  pa- 
role have  been  increased  in  the  last  few 
years  with  a  resultant  decline  in  prison 
populations  since  1962.  It  Is  significant  that 
there  has  been  no  marked  Increase  In  viola- 
tion of  paroles  during  this  period. 

Advancements  made  in  the  institutions 
under  the  board  in  the  current  blennlum  in- 
clude the  development  of  a  new  program  at 
the  State  Training  School  for  Boys  at  El- 
dora  that  has  attracted  national  attention 
and  the  establishment  of  new  vocational 
programs  for  rehabilitation  at  the  men's  re- 
formatory at  Anamosa. 

The  functioning  of  government  is  never 
perfect,  and  even  today  there  are  many  hu- 
man needs  that  are  not  being  adequately 
met  in  Iowa.  Yet  as  I  reflect  on  the  vast  and 
farflimg  operations  of  government  In  Iowa, 
I  can  think  of  many  distinguished  services 
being  performed  day  in  and  day  out  in  which 
every  lowan  can  take  pride.  In  downtown 
Des  Moines  on  any  day,  you  will  see  many 
persons  moving  about  the  streets  with  white 
canes— and  you  will  know  that  this  Is  part 
of  the  great  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
commission  for  the  blind  in  teaching  the 
newly  blinded  to  make  their  way  Irt  life. 
In  our  wards  for  retarded  children  at  our 
State  hospitals,  In  the  \inlversity  labora- 
tories where  Instruments  are  devised  to  re- 
cord the  mysteries  of  outer  space,  in  the  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  of  hviman  beings 
with  shattered  bodies  *  •  •  in  these  and 
countless  other  areas  you  may  find  reason 
for  pride  in  this  State.  I  only  regret  that 
time  does  not  permit  me  to  touch  on  more 
of  these  vital  services  that  attest  to  our 
humanity  and  civilization  as  a  people. 

AGRICULTURE 

A  year  ago,  as  you  all  know,  Iowa  harvested 
Its  first  billion-dollar  corn  crop.  We  have 
long  been  known  as  the  State  where  the  tall 
corn  grows.  God  willing,  we  will  always 
bear  this  proud  title. 

While  the  VEiIue  of  manufactured  goods 
produced  in  Iowa  now  exceeds  the  value  of 
agricultural  products  by  more  than  three 
times,  farming  is  still  oxu"  basic  industry. 
This  is  an  econonxic  fact  and  not  a  senti- 
mental cliche. 

In  discussing  the  state  of  our  State,  I 
think  we  mxist  face  the  fact  that  in  this 
period  when  our  State  and  National  econo- 
mies are  surging  to  new  levels  of  prosperity 
in  other  sectors,  many  Iowa  farmers  are 
facing  economic  crisis.     This  should  be   a 
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matter  of  Intense  concern  to  every  urban 
citizen  of  the  State  as  well  as  our  farm  peo- 
ple, for  nothing  has  a  more  profound  effect 
upon  the  overall  well-being  of  Iowa  than  the 
state  of  our  farm  economy. 

It  Is  my  F>ersonal  conviction  that  we  are 
entering  in  Iowa  a  new  era  of  cooperation 
and  mutual  imderstaadlng — and  this  may 
well  be  the  most  important  single  develop- 
ment bearing  upon  the  state  of  our  State. 

The  lines  that  once  separated  rural  and 
urban  Iowa  are  fading  fast.  I  believe  non- 
farm  people  in  Iowa  ate  developing  a  more 
enlightened  understanding  of  farmers  and 
their  problems.  This  Is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portr.nce,  since  for  the  good  of  all,  we  need 
to  present,  as  a  State,  a  united  front  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  world  on  behalf  of  Iowa 
agriculture. 

Along  the  same  lines,  I  think  that  lowans 
as  a  whole  are  developing  a  fairer  and  more 
mature  understanding  of  the  problems  and 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  working  men 
and  women  of  the  State,  They  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  factory  worker  or  me- 
chanic who  Is  their  neighbor  and  fellow 
c'-.urch  member  is  still  the  same  person  as 
part  of  a  labor  organiztilion. 

It  Is  generally  acknowledged  that  Iowa's 
labor  force  Is  of  the  highest  quality  that  may 
be  found.  It  goes  without  saying  that  much 
of  the  credit  for  recent  advancements  In  our 
State's  economy  must  go  to  labor. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  the  old  age  of  stub- 
born prejudice  and  dark  distrust  toward 
working  people  and  labor  organizations  is 
drawing  to  a  close  in  Iowa. 

In  this  hour  of  unlimited  promise  for  our 
State,  no  lowan  can  afford  to  be  antlbusiness, 
antllabor,  antifarmer,  antlgovernment  or 
antlprogress.  No  lowao  can  afford  to  look 
with  suspicion  at  his  neighbor  because  of  the 
occupation  he  follows,  the  church  he  attends 
or  because  of  the  color  of  his  skin. 

At  long  last,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  begun  to  free  ourselves  from  the 
bullheaded  prejudices  that  have  cramped 
our  spirit  and  retarded  our  growth  In  years 
gone  by. 

Our  future  depends  upon  our  ability  to  act 
as  a  united  people.  In  a  very  real  sense  for 
lowans,  the  state  of  our  State  is  dependent 
on  the  State  of  our  Union,  one  with  another. 

Through  a  conscious  effort  to  achieve  high- 
er levels  of  cooptration  and  mutual  tinder- 
standlng,  we  can  all  become  better  lowans. 


Kenneth  H.  Burns,  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, Honored 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Jamiary  13, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  pleased  to  learn  recently  that  a 
native  of  my  home  State  of  Texas  has 
been  awarded  a  high  honor  for  superior 
performance  in  connection  with  his  du- 
ties in  the  Maritime  Commission.  I  am 
inserting  below  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Burns  signed  by  Maritime  Administra- 
tor Nicholas  Johnson : 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

MARrriME  Administration. 
Washington.  D.C.,  December  24. 1964. 

Mr.  KENIfBTH  H.  BXJRNS, 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel, 
Maritime  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ken:  Recently  I  personally  approved 
a   cash   award    for    yout    markedly   superior 


performance  of  duties  in  connection  with  the 
NS  Savannah  program. 

This  award  is  a  token  of  my  appreciation 
for  the  remarkable  degree  of  Initiative  and 
personal  drive  that  you  have  shown  In  your 
assignment  since  I  designated  you  as  my 
Special  Assistant  for  Public  Affairs  in  May 
of  1964.  Yoxir  achievements  In  this  regard 
reflect  creditably  not  only  upon  yourself  but 
upon  the  Maritime  Administration  as  a 
whole. 

May   I  extend  my   sincere   personal  con- 
gratulations to  you,  and  assure  you  of  my 
best  wishes  for  your  continued  success. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Nicholas  Johnson, 
Maritime  Administrator. 


The  International  Road  Federation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  13. 1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  leading  organizations  In  the 
development  of  highways  throughout  the 
entire  world  is  the  International  Road 
Federation.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  I  am  familiar 
with  the  fine  work  now  being  done  by 
this  organization  to  bring  about  the  best 
highway  systems  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

One  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  In- 
ternational Road  Federation  is  an  old 
friend  and  a  distinguished  administrator, 
its  president,  Mr.  Robert  O.  Swain.  On 
Januai-y  12,  1965,  Mr.  Swain  delivered  a 
most  important  and  instructive  talk  on 
the  question  of  road  problems  before  the 
Highway  Research  Board  in  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Swain's  statement  has  so  much 
merit  that  I  offer  it  for  publication  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Swain's  address  fol- 
lows : 

Road  and  Road  Transport  Research  and  Dc- 
velopment,  worldwide 

(Presented  at  the  Highway  Research  Bo.ird. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington. 
D.C.  January  12,  1965,  by  Robert  O.  Swain. 
president.  International  Road  Federation) 

Due  to  the  widespread  usage  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  the  large  circulation  of 
American  publications,  road  researchers  and 
roadbullders  abroad  have  easy  access  to  US. 
research  results.  But  this  is  a  one-way  in- 
formation flow,  and  it  puts  Americans  in 
an  unfavorable  position:  U.S.  roadbullders 
are  definitely  a  "have  not"  group  when  it 
comes  to  access  to  research  and  development 
Information  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Over  the  5-year  period  1958-63,  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  Increased  their  expendi- 
tures for  highways  by  almost  half — from 
$16.7  billion  in  1958  to  more  than  $23  82 
billion  m  1963.  In  the  same  period,  the  num- 
ber of  motor  vehicles  in  these  countries  rose 
by  more  than  a  third — from  106.6  to  144  6 
million. . 

Sometime  In  this  year  of  1965,  highway  ex- 
penditures in  the  free  countries  of  the  world. 
outside  of  the  United  States,  will  equal 
those  In  the  United  States.  In  view  of  this 
tremendous  growth.  It  becomes  evident  that 
initiative.  Ingenuity,  and  professional  quali- 
fications must  exist  In  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  new  and  realistic  highway  facilities 
that  are  now  being  planned  and  constructed 


abroad  are  the  product  of  trained  engineers 
and  economists  scattered  throughout  the 
world.  Many  such  works  are  being  under- 
taken by  the  almost  400  graduates  of  tiie 
International  Rockl  Federation  feUowship 
program,  which  has  given  graduate  engineers 
from  some  80  countries  an  academic  yefur 
of  advanced  study  In  the  United  States. 
Skilled  engineering  talent  is  now  global.  No 
one  country  holds  a  monopoly  mi  either 
problems  or  approaches  to  their  solutions. 
The  United  States  must  give  greater  acknowl- 
edgement to  the  work  being  done  abroad. 

If  a  needed  highway  Job  Is  to  be  done  eco- 
nomically, speedily,  and  In  accordance  with 
the  best  standards,  the  builders  and  plan- 
ners must  have  access  to  the  results  of  re- 
search and  development  on  an  International 
scale.  Enormous  amoimts  of  time  and  money 
can  be  and  have  been  wasted,  simply  l>ecause 
engineers  are  not  aware  of  the  experience  and 
findings  of  their  peers  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  problem  Is  not  that  there  has  not 
been  important  research  and  development 
work  done  globally.  Rather,  It  is  that  in- 
formation already  obtained  has  not  been  co- 
ordinated and  Is  not  available  here  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  when  and  where 
it  may  be  needed. 

The  problem  of  coordination  Is  a  vast  one 
and  it  is  compoimded  by  differences  in  lan- 
guage, economics,  and  objectives.  But  per- 
haps the  most  important  reason  for  failure  of 
prevlotis  attempts  has  been  the  inability  to 
utilize  qtialifled  professional  personnel  for 
direct  observation  and  interview  purposes. 
Questionnaires  have  long  been  obsolete  for 
real  scientific  pxirposes,  having  proved  par- 
ticularly annoying  (and  thus  gone  unan- 
swered) to  men  devoting  full  time  to  a  scien- 
tific or  technical  operation. 

The  answer  must  be  found  In  the  creation 
of  methods  and  channels  through  which  re- 
search and  development  data  covering  roads 
and  road  transport  internationally  can  be  col- 
lected, codified,  and  made  readily  accessible. 
We  emphsalze  that  such  a  system  for  Infpr- 
matlon  storage  and  retrieval  must  be  pre- 
dicated on  the  practical  accessibility  of  the 
Information  which  will  be  of  direct  use  and 
value  to  highway  planners,  designers,  econo- 
mists, researchers,  equipment  manufacturers, 
and  others  allied  in  the  transport  field. 

International  Road  Federation,  recogniz- 
ing, as  do  so  many  other  groups,  the  impor- 
tance of  research  and  edveolpment  and  the 
need  for  closer  liaison  among  all  interested 
in  highways  and  highway  transport,  last  year 
suggested  a  three-point  program  that  would 
Include  (1)  an  Inventory  of  current  R.  &  D. 
work  in  the  general  field  of  highways  and 
highway  transport  worldwide;  (2)  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  individual  current  programs, 
for  classification  as  to  Intent,  and  particu- 
larly to  discover  any  parallel  efforts  that 
could  or  should  be  coordinated;  and  (3) 
designation  or  establishment  of  some  agency, 
either  public  or  private,  to  maintain  current 
information  on  R.  &  D.  progress  and  pro- 
grams, and  distirbute  this  information  to 
interested  agencies  or  Individuals  most  prob- 
ably combining  the  use  of  computer  tech- 
nology in  this  respect. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  offered  both 
financial  and  technical  support  so  that  the 
first  phase  of  the  proposal  could  proceed. 

Obviously  the  degree  of  success  or  any  In- 
ventory is  dependent  largely  upon  the  de- 
velopment and  careful  application  of  an 
effective  methodology  for  the  collection  of 
the  Information.  A  methodology  appropriate 
to  the  proposed  preliminary  inventory  was 
developed  In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  and  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Pour  European  countries  were 
selected  for  the  field  studies  and  two  engi- 
neers from  the  Virginia  Department  of  High- 
ways, long  experienced  in  highway  research. 


were  borrowed  to  carry  out  the  initial  field 
work. 

During  the  course  of  the  past  summer 
these  engineers  visited  Denmark.  Sweden, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  Their  schedules  were 
arranged  through  the  national  road  associa- 
tions affiliated  with  the  International  Road 
Federation  In  each  of  the  four  countries. 
They  were  accomapnled  on  many  of  these 
visits  by  graduates  of  IRP  fellowship  pro- 
gram who,  of  course,  were  entirely  conversant 
with  both  the  language  utilized  in  the  inter- 
views and  the  subject  matter. 

The  work  this  summer  brought  further  in- 
formation on  a  total  of  278  current  research 
projects. 

The  results  of  these  interviews  add  to  our 
conviction  that  a  system  for  improved  Inter- 
national intercommunications  on  highway 
research  and  development  would  more  than 
pay  for  its  cost.  In  the  countries  visited, 
for  example,  research  and  development  pro- 
grams parallel  both  in  nature  and  In  the 
stage  of  advancement  those  recently  com- 
pleted, now  underway  or  planned  in  the 
United  States.  This  fact  alone  should  alert 
us  to  the  potential  benefits  that  may  be 
possible  through  closer  coordination  and 
more  complete  exchange  of  information. 

Many  examples  could  be  cited  of  specific 
benefits  where  there  has  been  such  an  in- 
ternational exchange.  Some  of  the  early 
road  construction  in  the  United  States,  for 
Instance,  was  guided  by  the  research  findings 
of  Thomas  Loudon  MacAdam  in  England 
who  pioneered  the  macadam  road.  More 
recently,  the  tellurometer,  developed  in 
South  Africa,  received  almost  overnight  ac- 
ceptance and  use  in  this  country  because 
of  its  proven  advantages.  The  automatic 
scanning  correlator  (Auscor)  developed  in 
Canada,  greatly  expedited  the  remarkable 
advancements  in  data  collection,  processing 
and  presentation  in  the  United  States. 

For  some  years  now.  German  cities  have 
had  in  operation  their  green  wave  system 
of  staggered  timing  of  traffic  signals  com- 
bined with  supplementary  warnings  to  in- 
dicate how  fast  a  motorist  must  travel  to 
make  the  next  light.  Research  In  Germany 
was  the  basis  for  these  systems.  It  also 
stimulated  the  development  of  the  traffic 
pacer  system  In  this  country  as  well  as 
other  research  on  traffic  signal  timing. 

Today,  because  of  the  close  parallel  be- 
tween highway  research  and  development 
programs  in  this  country,  in  the  four  coun- 
tries visited  last  summer  and  probably  in 
many  more,  the  opportiinity  for  mutual  ben- 
efits through  improved  international  ex- 
change of  knowledge  Is  tremendous.  A 
great  deal  of  emphasis  is  currently  being 
placed  upon  urban  transportation  planning 
all  over  the  world.  At  Gothenburg,  Sweden, 
for  example,  where  the  population  of  500,- 
000  may  be  doubled  In  10  years,  a  team  of 
engineers  and  statisticians  In  the  city  plan- 
ning office  is  preparing  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  a  mass  transport  system  embracing  a 
ntunber  of  different  modes  of  travel.  In  the 
United  States,  no  program  of  highway  proj- 
ects in  urban  areas  of  more  than  50,000 
population  can  be  approved  after  July  1, 
1965,  for  Federal-aid  participation  unless  the 
projects  are  based  upon  a  continuing  com- 
prehensive planning  process,  embracing 
various  modes  of  transportation  and  carried 
on  cooperatively  by  State  and  local  com- 
munities. This  need  for  better  urban  trans- 
portation is  felt  in  almost  every  country. 
Coordination  of  this  global  effort  would  be 
a  tremendous  forward  step  toward  providing 
the  urban  communities  of  the  world  with  a 
sound  basis  for  the  development  of  efficient 
and    effective    transportation    systems. 

Many  countries  are  now  using  orthotropic 
plate  highway  bridges.  These  bridges  are 
still  in  the  experimental  stage  in  the  United 
States  where  design  details,  fabrication,  erec- 
tion and  other  factors  are  being  studied.    It 


might  be  beneficial  if  the  research  and  ex- 
perience of  other  countries  were  available. 
For  Instance,  In  Germany,  zigzag,  transverse 
ribs  are  welded  to  the  deck  plate  to  keep 
the  bituminous  concrete  surface  from  dis- 
placing under  traffic. 

There  are  many  other  instances  where  the 
findings  of  research  and  development  in  just 
the  four  countries  visited  would  be  well- 
worth  study  by  highway  engineers  In  the 
United  States  and  In  other  coxintrles.  In 
Italy,  for  example,  a  very  highly  developed 
technique  for  employing  models  In  the  de- 
sign of  bridges  was  noted.  A  noted  pave- 
ment expert  has  proposed,  on  the  basis  of  his 
studies,  to  make  final  thickness  designs  from 
plate  bearing  tests  upon  the  completed  sub- 
grade.  This  technique  should  be  compatible 
with  current  practices  In  the  United  States 
where  grading  and  paving  contracts  often 
are  let  separately. 

Vibratory  pile  driving  using  ultra  sonic 
equipment  Is  often  used  in  other  countries 
but  only  experimentally  In  the  United  States. 
A  project  was  noted  on  a  German  program 
for  the  evaluation  of  Infrared  radiation  Xor 
the  removal  of  Ice  and  snow.  A  special 
bituminous  concrete  is  being  developed  to 
withstand  conditions  at  bus  stops.  A  test 
road  is  being  constructed  for -the  purpose  of 
evaluating  diagonal  finishing  equipment  for 
stabilized  base  course  and  concrete  surface 
construction. 

Probably  becaues  accident  rates  in  most 
European  countries  are  even  higher  than 
ours,  a  major  effort  is  being  directed  toward 
improving  the  safety  of  road  designs.  The 
method  of  development  and  refinement  of 
devices  for  measuring  sllpperiness  is  given 
high  priority  in  Germany  at  Stuttgart  and 
Berlin;  In  Demnark  at  C<^>enhagen;  and  in 
Sweden,  most  particularly  at  Stockholm's 
National  Road  Research  Institute.  We  have 
already  learned  much  from  some  of  these 
programs. 

A  fuller  exchange  could  Increase  these 
benefits.  As  one  example,  a  special  skid 
trailer  designed  to  measure  the  effectiveness 
of  steel-studded  tires  on  icy  roads  has  shown 
that  the  use  of  studs  in  the  tires  can  Improve 
skid  resistance  at  least  as  much  as  the  use 
of  abrasives  on  the  pavement.  U.S.  tire 
manufacturers  are  now  beginning  to  make 
these  tires.  Only  recently  the  District  of 
Columbia  authorised  the  use  of  them  but 
only  for  this  winter.  Damage  to  street  sur- 
faces, hazards  to  other  vehicles,  effectiveness, 
and  other  factors  will  be  studied  before  use 
will  be  authorized  permanently.  Here  again 
knowledge  of  experience  in  other  countries 
would  be  helpful. 

Other  traffic  safety  Nprojects  Include  full 
scale  tests,  In  Denmark  and  Italy,  of  a  variety 
of  types  of  median  barriers  and  guardrails. 
The  need  for  effective  guardrails  is  obvious 
when  one  travels  the  no-speed-limit  auto- 
bahnen and  autostrade  and  notices  the  nar- 
row medians  separating  opposing  traffic  lanes. 
Mutual  benefit  to  all  would  accrue  from  im- 
proved conuntmlcatlon. 

This  brief  review  would  not  be  complete 
without  mention  of  the  spectacular  model 
studies  of  bridges  and  other  structures  at 
the  Institute  of  Experimental  Studies  of 
Models  and  Structures  (I^mes)  at  Bergamo, 
Italy;  of  the  annual  full  scale  tests  In  the 
mountains  of  northern  Italy  of  various  types 
of  snow  removal  equipment  conducted  by 
the  Technical  University  of  Turin,  and  of  the 
full  sale  tests,  In  the  backyard  of  the  Tech- 
nical University  of  Aachen,  of  many  types  of 
construction  equipment  being  developed  in 
the  very  progressive  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 

This  information  has  now  been  Inven- 
toried, analyzed,  and  submitted  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  for  Incliision  In  a  stor- 
age and  retrieval  system  now  being  developed 
by  BPR  and  the  Highway  Research  Board. 
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As  a  result  of  this  pilot  fleldwork,  IRP  now 
reeommenda  a  continuation  of  the  program 
to  Include  30  additional  countries.  The  In- 
terview sheets  and  other  items  of  meth- 
odology for  use  in  futiire  studies  have  been 
revised  and  reflned  in  accordance  with  the 
experience  of  the  past  summer. 

As  an  adjunct  to  this  work,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  Prof.  Nicolas  E.  Manasseh, 
of  the  Depcu^ment  of  Engineering,  American 
University  of  Beirut,  the  IRP  simultaneo\isly 
looked  into  the  broad  activities  in  the  field 
of  information  storage  for  road  and  road 
transport  research  and  development  which 
are  underway  outside  of  the  four  countries 
in  which  the  pilot  field  survey  was  con- 
ducted. Coverage  of  coiirse  was  restrictive 
and  based  only  on  materials  available  here  in 
Washington. 

The  salient  factor  which  emerged  was  the 
(commanding  Importance  of  on-going  re- 
search and  development  activities  through- 
out Europe.  Our  conclusion  is  that  their 
diversity  and  depth  are  of  such  consequence 
that  the  American  road  engineer  can  no 
longer  afford  to  Ignore  this  worlE. 

Research  organizations  exist  in  strength 
In  many  parts  of  the  world.  Among  the  out- 
standing, according  to  the  data  we  were  able 
to  collect,  are  the  Committee  for  Scientific 
Research  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Oooperation  and  Development,  the  Central 
Laboratory  of  Bridges  and  Roads  of  the 
French  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  the  Cana- 
dian Good  Roads  Association,  and  the  British 
Road  Research  Laboratory. 

The  Committee  for  Scientific  Research  of 
the  OECD  is  conducting  an  investigation 
which  includes  three  phases:  (1)  the  study 
of  a  muJtUanguage  thesaurus  and  its  adapt- 
ability to  coding  and  analytical  summaries; 
(2)  determining  the  probable  extent  of  co- 
operation between  laboratories  and  services 
already  publishing  abstracts:  and  (3)  ex- 
amining the  practical  means  of  publishing 
analytical  summaries.  The  Central  Labo- 
^  ratory  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Public 
^  Works  is  doing  a  remarkable  Job  of  trans- 
lating into  PVench  some  80  foreign  publi- 
cations. In  1963  it  acquired  more  than  745 
books  and  brochures  and  540  microfilms, 
photocopies,  and  translations. 

The  Canadian  Good  Roads  Association  has 
in  effect  been  the  central  research  organiza- 
tion for  Canada  and  in  cooperation  with 
agencies  here  in  the  United  States,  has  done 
a  most  creditable  Job.  A  recent  publication 
entitled  "Road  Research  in  Canada  in  1963  "* 
is  probably  one  of  the  best  catalogs  of  its 
type  In  the  field. 

Because  of  a  common  language,  the  High- 
way Research  Board  and  other  agencies  In 
the  United  States  are  well  versed  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Road  Research  Laboratory  in 
Great  Britain. 

In  a  modest  nxanner,  IRP  Itself  has  Ini- 
tiated a  document  center  in  Bern,  Switzer- 
land, where  we  are  abstracting  articles,  some 
covering  research  and  development.  In  1964 
we  published  two  volimies  of  abstracts,  the 
last  one  of  which  contains  over  120  projects, 
each  abstract  running  from  60  to  600  words. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  stress  that  research 
and  development  is  not  an  end  in  itself. 
Neither  is  a  system  for  storage  and  retrieval. 
The  real  value  of  information  obtained  and 
the  accessibility  of  that  information  must  be 
measured  «nly  in  its  end  use  and  value  to 
those  working  in  the  field  of  land  transport 
Improvement.  Accordingly,  it  is  logical  to 
suggest  that  any  international  center  de- 
voted to  the  distribution  of  research  and  de- 
velopment material  should  be  able  to  make 
that  material  available  in  any  of  the  several 
basic  languages  which  command  the  greatest 
use  throughout  the  world.  Translation  of 
technical  articles  in  the  road  and  road  trans- 
port field  In  the  area  of  research  and  develop- 
ment must  be  made  by  qualified  personnel 
proficient  In  both  the  language  at  hand  and 
in  general  technical  background.     Here  In 


the  United  States  we  axe  guilty  of  a  major 
omission,  since  there  are  few  facilities  for 
ready  translation  of  the  wide  source  of  multi- 
language  technical  articles.  These  facilities 
should  be  made  available  to  the  road  pro- 
fession without  delay. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  recognition 
of  an  allied  omission  was  made  recently  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  with  a  (750,000  grant  to 
the  University  of  Texas  to  help  Improve  and 
expand  the  translation  of  foreign .  literary 
works. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  close  liaison 
and  wcwldwide  coordination  in  this  impor- 
tant field  of  highway  research.  We  would 
foresee,  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  the 
establishment  of  an  international  center 
through  which  the  results  of  worldwide  re- 
search could  be  made  available  to  any  group, 
country,  or  interested  organization,  in  a 
basic  language  utilized  within  the  requesting 
country  and  for  inclusion  in  its  own  storage 
and  retrieval  system,  if  desired. 

Admittedly  considerable  expense  would  be 
involved  to  bring  this  research  Utopia  about. 
However,  in  relation  to  the  great  economic 
and  social  advantages  which  would  accrue 
worldwide,  the  price  would  t)e  small  Indeed. 
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Wednesday,  January  13, 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
everyone  in  my  home  city  of  Pampa,  Tex., 
loves  Mr.  William  B.  Frost — or  "Uncle 
Billy,"  as  we  all  call  him.  Last  Saturday, 
Uncle  Billy  Frost  celebrated  his  102d 
birthday.  At  the  Pampa  Senior  Citizens' 
Center,  of  which  Uncle  Billy  is  a  charter 
member,  he  told  a  friend  that  what  he 
wanted  most  for  his  birthday  was  for 
all  his  friends  to  visit— not  to  bring  gifts, 
but  to  bring  themselves  and  big  smiles. 

Uncle  Billy  Frost  is  truly  a  pioneer  in 
the  now-great  U.S.  petroleimi  Industry. 
His  father  drilled  a  well  In  Drake,  Pa., 
generally  credited  with  originating  the 
petroleum  Industry  and  at  age  14  Uncle 
Billy  himself  went  to  work  pumping  oil 
wells.  I 

A  staff  writer  for  the  Pampa  Dally 
News,  the  newspaper's  women's  editor 
Peggy  Jo  Ormson,  marked  the  occasion 
of  Uncle  Billy's  102d  birthday  with  an 
excellent  article  about  this  wonderful 
man  of  great  faith,  confidence,  and  dig- 
nity. Her  article  about  Uncle  Billy 
f  oUows : 

"Unclx  Billy"  Marks  BniTHDAT  102 
Satuhdat 
(By  Peggy  Jo  Ormson) 
Fampa's    centenarian,    William    B.    Frost 
(affectionately  known  as  Uncle  Billy),  wUl 
mark  his  102d  birthday  tomorrow.    To  cele- 
brate the  birthday  anniversary,  he  was  an 
honored    guest    at    yesterday's    meeting    of 
Senior   Citizens'    Center   of    which    he    is   a 
charter  member. 

A  brief  resume  of  Uncle  Billy's  life  as  pre- 
pared by  E.  J.  Dunigan,  Jr.,  tells  of  his  birth 
at  Tinesty,  Pa.,  January  10, 1863,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Allegheny  River. 

It  was  Uncle  Billy's  father  who  drilled  the 
second  well  at  Drake.  Pa.  His  first  well  there 
was  generally  credited  with  being  the  orig- 
inal in  the  U.S.  petroleum  industry. 


Mr.  FroBt  started  pumping  oil  wells  at  the 
age  of  14  in  Pennsylvania  and  worked  in  Kan- 
sas, Ohio,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Effle  Jane  Thomp- 
son,  daughter  of  a  minister.  There  were  two 
sons  and  two  daughters  bom  to  the  couple. 
Only  one  son  sxurvives,  Charles  O.  Frost  of 
Caney,  Kans. 

Uncle  Billy  is  a  member  of  the  First  Chris- 
tian Church  of  Pampa  and  has  been  a  life- 
time elder  of  the  church.  He  is  a  firm 
believer  in  God  and  often,  when  he  sees  a 
troubled  friend,  he  coimsels  with  him  and 
advises  him  not  to  worry,  but  to  have  faith  in 
God. 

The  102-year-old  Pampan  moved  here  in 
1927  at  the  start  of  Pampa's  oU  growth.  He 
was  a  superintendent  for  Dungian  Bros. 

He  now  lives  by  himself  at  1105  Charles 
Street.  Mrs.  Frost  died  December  22,  1949. 
UntU  last  year  Uncle  Billy  did  all  his  own 
housework  and  took  care  of  his  lawn  and 
trees.  He  has  now  decided  to  take  thins;s 
a  little  easier  and  has  a  housekeeper  in  once 
a  week  and  has  most  of  his  yard  work  done. 
However,  Uncle  BlUy  still  does  his  own  cook- 
ing  and  raked  the  leaves  from  his  lawn  this 
fall. 

Mr.  Frost  believes  the  kindnesses  and  con- 
siderations shown  hirn  by  his  many  Pampa 
friends  and  business  people  have  made  his 
life  much  richer  and  added  years  to  his  life. 

Uncle  Billy  has  four  constant  companions, 
his  cats,  which  he  says  are  the  finest  cats  in 
the  country  although  they  eat  more  than  he 
does.  Frequent  visits  to  Twilight  Acres  are 
greatly  enjoyed  by  Uncle  Billy  where  he  visits 
with  many  new  and  old  friends. 

Mr.  Frost  was  the  eldest  of  seven  sons  and 
only  the  youngest  brother,  Bxirt  Frost,  still 
survives.  He  has  a  large  number  of  grand- 
children and  great-grandchUdren,  and  two 
great-great-grandchildren.  A  great-grand- 
son, Terry  Maderia,  who  lives  at  914  North 
Somervllle,  is  his  only  Pampa  relative. 

Uncle  Billy  has  a  host  of  friends,  some  of 
whom  visit  or  telephone  him  daily.  Friends 
drop  in  Just  to  chat  for  a  while,  read  his  mail, 
or  write  letters  to  his  daughter-in-law  Genta, 
wife  of  Charles,  in  Kansaa. 
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Hon.  Matthew  E.  Welsh 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  13, 1965 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  text  of  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Indianapolis 
Times  praising  the  distinguished  4-year 
administration  of  the  Honorable  Mat- 
thew E.  Welsh.  Ckjvemor  of  the  State  of 
Indiana.  In  addition,  I  insert,  under 
unanimous  consent,  the  text  of  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Indianapolis 
Times  reviewing  the  just-completed  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Welsh  on  the 
same  day  he  was  named  that  paper's 
1964  Man  of  the  Year. 

The  editorial,  which  appeared  Jan- 
uary 10.  and  the  article,  which  appeared 
January  1,  follow: 

A  GoviatNos  Departs 

Matthew  E.  Welsh  has  been  one  of  In- 
diana's best  Governors. 

He  has  Improved  the  tone  and  raised  the 
standard  of  State  government. 

He  did  this  through  4  years  of  many  frus- 
trations.     His   problems   ranged   from,   the 


final  reckoning  on  his  predecessors  using 
up  the  wartime  treasury  surplus  to  the  un- 
foreseen coliseum  disaster  to  the  rising  cost 
of  educating  our  young. 

He  faced  two  legislattires  which  did  not 
want  him  to  look  too  good,  and  he  managed 
cooperation  and  compromise  through  trying 
sessions  when  he  could  not  get  what  he 
wanted. 

How  much  could  have  been  accomplished 
had  the  voters  given  him  the  comfortable 
legislative  majorities  they  granted  his  suc- 
cessor, no  one  wlU  ever  know. 

Even  so,  he  brought  greater  businesslike 
efficiency  to  State  administration,  reformed 
the  toll  road,  brought  Indiana  clearly  In 
on  the  civU  rights  side  of  the  civil  rights 
issue,  fit  Hoosier  traditions  to  20th  century 
realities,  pushed  progress  on  many  fronts, 
and  faced  honestly  the  State's  responsibili- 
ties even  when  he  couldn't  solve  every 
problem. 

It  is  a  record  of  accomplishment  against 
the  odds. 

Governor  Welsh  has  had  the  grace  and 
balance  given  to  too  few  in  public  life  to 
perform  well  as  both  a  politician  and  a  pub- 
lic servant. 

He  was  far  from  perfect,  but  far  less  im- 
perfect than  most  who  brave  the  partisan 
brawls  for  high  office. 

Matt  brought  stature  to  the  office  and 
dignity  to  our  town.  He  was  good  to  have 
around. 

We  will  miss  him,  and  wish  him  the  best 
in  the  years  ahead. 

The  Times  Names  Matt  Welsh  Man  of  the 
Yeab 

(By  Walter  Spencer) 

Matthew  Empson  Welsh,  41st  Governor  of 
Indiana,  today  was  named  1964  Man  of  the 
Year  by  the  Indianapolis  Times. 

The  Vincennes  attorney  and  longtime 
public  official  was  cited  for  elevating  the 
standard  of  government  in  the  State  and  for 
his  personal  example  of  integrity  in  Hoosier 
politics — ^for  demonstrating  that  government 
service  can  be  a  dignified,  honorable  profes- 
sion. 

More  than  any  specific  accomplishments 
during  his  4  years  in  the  Governor's  office, 
Welsh  himself  is  proudest  of  drawing  skilled, 
professional  people  into  State  goverrunent. 
This,  Welsh  believes,  remains  the  major  job 
in  State  administration.  "We  must  raise  the 
level,  the  tone  of  State  service  to  be  attrac- 
tive as  a  career  for  young  people,"  he  said. 

Welsh  is  the  lOth  winner  of  the  Man  of 
the  Tear  award. 

The  52-year-old  Jackson  County  native  has 
been  admirably  suited  to  run  a  State  noted  as 
an  example  of  typical  rural  America,  yet 
caught  up  in  the  economic  progress  and  tech- 
nical complexities  of  20th  century  industry 
and  technology. 

His  education  has  included  small  town 
elementary  school  (Brownstown) ,  high  school 
in  a  typical  medium-sized  Hoosier  commu- 
nity (Vincennes'  Lincoln  High  School),  State 
university  (2  years  at  Indiana  University  Law 
School)  and  specialized  institutions  (Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania's  Wharton  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  eco- 
nomics in  1934). 

Welsh  obtained  his  law  degree  from  the 
prestigious  University  of  Chicago,  yet  before 
becoming  Governor  he  referred  to  himself  as 
having  "a  general  small-town  law  practice." 

Welsh  grew  up  in  the  shadow  of  community 
government  and  a  tradition  of  political  serv- 
ice. The  family  home  in  Vincennes — to 
which  the  Welshes  moved  from  Brownstown 
when  he  was  14 — is  directly  across  the  square 
from  the  Knox  Coimty  Courthouse. 

His  father  was  a  longtime  Democratic  pre- 
cinct committeeman. 

Welsh's  education.  Ivy  League  appearance 
and  decorum  are  not  to  be  misread.     The 


State's  top  administrator  is  not  necessarily 
au  ivory  tower  intellectual.  He  has  the  in- 
fighting experience  of  one  who's  grown  up 
in  the  arena  of  Hoosier  politics. 

In  1937,  Welsh  received  his  law  degree, 
hung  out  the  shingle  for  his  law  office  in 
Vincennes  and  married  Virginia  Homann  of 
Washington,  Ind. 

Within  3  years,  he  was  running  for  office 
(a  seat  in  the  State  house  of  representatives) 
and  won,  despite  the  GOP  sweep  that  year 
behind  Indiana's  favorite  son,  presidential 
candidate  Wendell  WiUkie. 

He  resigned  from  the  legislatvire  in  1943  to 
take  a  commission  in  the  Navy,  where  he 
served  3  years  as  a  legal  officer  renegotiating 
war  contracts. 

His  grassroots  political  experience  included 
Democratic  caucus  chairman  in  the  house 
during  his  second  term  in  the  legislature 
(1943),  city  chairman  of  Vincennes  (1947), 
Seventh  District  chairman  (1948-49),  and 
Democratic  fioor  leader  in  the  State  senate  in 
both  the  1957  and  1959  sessions. 

In  1950,  President  Trtunan  appointed 
Welsh  U.S.  district  attorney  here,  a  post  he 
held  for  2  years. 

In  his  political  career,  Welsh  has  lost  only 
two  bids  for  office:  He  was  defeated  in  the 
race  for  State  Appellate  Court  judge  in  1946 
("rationing  killed  us,"  he  said  of  the  Re- 
publican sweep)  and  he  lost  his  party's  nom- 
ination for  the  gubernatorial  candidacy  in 
1956  to  Terre  Haute  Mayor  Ralph  Tucker, 
who  was  defeated  in  the  general  election. 

Governor  Welsh  put  his  poUtical  reputa- 
tion on  the  line,  standing  in  for  President 
Johnson,  in  the  Democratic  presidential  pri- 
mary last  May,  and  turned  back  the  deter- 
mined challenge  of  Alabama's  segregationist 
Gov.  George  Wallace. 

A  team  player,  Welsh  tallies  the  accom- 
plishments of  his  term  in  the  Governor's  of- 
fice in  "we's": 

"We've  made  major  progress  in  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System.  The  highway  de- 
partment has  the  entire  interstate  program 
in  design.  Four  years  from  now  it  should  be 
80  percent  complete,  if  the  money  continues 
to  be  available. 

"We've  launched  a  fiood  control  program 
which  WlU  provide  one  new  major  reservoir 
per  year,  for  the  next  10  years.  It's  just  been 
put  into  the  pipeline.  Like  so  many  other 
programs,  the  results  won't  be  visible  for 
a  few  years. 

"The  corrections  department  has  greatly 
enlarged  rehabilitation  and  vocational  train- 
ing programs,  has  built  an  intermediate  in- 
stitution and  established  work  camps  for 
first  offenders. 

"The  State  tax  board  has  done  a  very  fine 
job  of  improving  property  tax  administration 
which  has  gone  practically  unnoticed,  but 
which  has  been,  in  fact,  a  revolution,  par- 
ticularly with  the  problems  of  reassessment 
and  the  preparation  of  new  tax  manuals. 

"The  revenue  department  has  instituted 
a  new  system  of  collection  without  confu- 
sion. , 

"The  National  Guard  was  selected  as  one 
of  the  top-priority  divisions  in  the  Nation. 
The  civil  rights  commission  has  made 
strides  to  put  the  theory  of  equal  opportu- 
nity Into  effect,  and  yet  there  has  not  been 
one  incident  of  the  social  upheaval  that 
they've  had  in  other  Northern  States.  We've 
carried  out  school  reorganization  programs, 
which  now  have  89  percent  of  the  public 
school  pupils  in  the  State  in  school  corpora- 
tions of  adequate  size.  Mental  health  has 
seen  an  expansion  of  service  both  on  the 
State  and  local  level." 

But.  again  Walsh  says  he  is  proudest  that: 
"A  few  vears  ago,  no  civil  engineering  profes- 
sor at  Purdue  would  reconunend  his  students 
go  to  work  for  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment because  of  the  politics  in  it.  Last 
spring,  in  competition  with  private  industry, 
we  got  25  percent  of  the  graduating  civil 
engineers." 


Welsh  has  attempted  a  balance  of  practical 
pKJiltics  and  good  government.  He  puts  heavy 
store  in  the  ability  of  his  lieutenants. 

"You  can  only  do  as  weU  as  the  depart- 
ments wIU  let  you,"  he  said.  "You  cant  per- 
sonally run  all  the  individuals  working  for 
the  State."  He  maintains  competence  in  ad- 
ministering State  agencies  has  been  of  greater 
importance  to  him  than  political  beliefs  of 
the  official. 

As  examples,  he  cites  the  fact  that  he  car- 
ried over  from  the  administration  of  Repub- 
lican Governor  Handley,  "without  knowing 
■  their  party  affiliations  the  heads  of  the  State's 
largest  departments  in  terms  of  manpower 
and  money." 

Welsh's  tenure  has  not  been  without  in- 
cident. There  is  the  present  controversy 
over  one  of  his  key  men — State  Highway 
Chairman  David  Cohen,  who  has  been  under 
fire  for  preparing  legal  work  for  a  firm  doing 
business  with  the  highway  department. 

Welsh  has  stuck  by  Cohen,  pointing  out 
that  as  a  part-time,  employee  of  the  State, 
he  is  not  legally  disabled  from  such  activity, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  chastised  Cohen  for 
being  "indiscreet." 

In  the  main,  for  a  political  officeholder, 
Welsh  has  kept  close  to  the  goals  he  outlined 
before  taking  office.  In  a  full  page  interview 
in  the  Times  November  20,  1960.  At  the  top 
of  his  list  was  "Restore  honesty  and  integ- 
rity to  Government.  Demand  the  highest 
standards  of  conduct." 

At  the  same  time,  perhaps  his  biggest 
fiop — and  a  haunting  echo — was  his  prom- 
ise of  "no  new  taxes." 

It,  of  course,  was  the  product  of  the  last 
legislature,  which.  In  its  prolonged  wran- 
gling, provided  Welsh  the  greatest  frustra- 
tion of  his  administration. 

The  continuing  problem  of  educating — and 
paying  for  the  education— of  young  people 
is  the  greatest  problem  facing  the  State,  the 
Governor  believes.  The  second  greatest 
problem  is  finding  jobs  for  young  people,  he 
said. 

Welsh  said  he  will  "urge  strongly"  that 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature  greatly 
expand  facilities  for  post-high-school  train- 
ing "for  the  80  percent  of  our  youngsters 
who  will  not  be  college  graduates.  In  this 
highly  technical  age,  we  have  to  increase  the 
training  and  not  confine  our  efforts  to  the 
20  percent  who  go  to  college,"  he  said. 

There  have  been  other,  lesser  frustrations, 
too.  Principal  among  them  the  failure  to 
obtain  legalization  for  a  deepwater  port  on 
Lake  Michigan.  But  this  and  other  unfin- 
ished efforts  will  be  matured  under  future 
administrations,  the  Governor  believes. 

Another  thorn  left  in  the  side  of  the  Gov- 
ernor is  the  still-unresolved  struggle  to  allow 
the  Indiana  CivU  Liberties  Union  to  meet 
in  the  World  War  Memorial  Auditorium 
here — a  matter  of  principle.  "It  is.  In  ef- 
fect, a  denial  of  the  right  of  free  speech," 
Welsh  said. 

Despite  the  criticism  he  has  received  from 
some  conservative  and  veterans  groups  over 
his  ICLU  stand,  Welsh  has  stuck  by  his  prin- 
ciples. In  this  area  and  in  his  advocacy  of 
civil  rights.  Welsh  said,  "There  has  been  some 
stray  disagreement,  but  I  felt  the  general 
reaction  was  favorable  in  both  cases." 

Overall  Welsh  said,  "I  don't  know  that  I 
would  have  changed  anything  I  had  control 
over  during  the  4  years." 

He  and  a  brother  have  purchased  a  restaur- 
rant  in  Vincennes,  and  there  is  his  law 
practice  to  be  picked  up  again. 

One  of  his  22-year-old  twin  daiighters, 
Kay,  is  going  to  Washington  to  work  In  the 
office  of  nth  District  Congressman-elect 
Andt  Jacobs,  Jr.  Janet  is  in  St.  Louis  study- 
ing nursing. 

At  this  point,  looking  back  on  his  4  years 
in  office,  Welsh  concluded,  "I  thoroughly 
enjoyed  being  Gtovernor.  Despite  some  try- 
ing periods  I  felt  it  was  rewarding. 
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"Tou  bear  so  much  talk  about  States  ligbts 
and  tbe  Federal  Government  taking  over. 
But  for  States  to  make  a  good  case  for  ajs- 
sertlng  tbat  tbey  can  discharge  their  own 
responsibilities.  It's  important  that  we  con- 
tinue to  raise  the  level  of  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  our  State  agencies.  We  also 
must  not  fear  to  meet  new  responsibilities. 

"Those  who  "view  with  alarm'  every  In- 
crease In  State  agencies  and  budgets  had  bet- 
ter rethink  their  position  becaiise  In  almost 
every  case  they  are  asking  for  Federal  In- 
tervention, because  the  needs  of  the  public 
must  be  met." 


Sugar  Quotas  in  Central  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  13. 1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
opportunity,  following  the  election,  to 
visit  In  one  of  our  neighboring  countries 
in  Central  America.  Among  the  many 
new  friends  and  acquaintances  I  made  in 
that  very  hospitable  country  was  Senor 
Jose  Luis  Bouscayrol,  president  of  the 
Sugar  Producers  Association-  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs,  it  had  been  my  duty,  together 
with  the  other  Members  of  that  body, 
to  investigate  the  dramatic  rise  in  sugar 
prices  In  1963.  It  was  understandable, 
then,  that  I  found  discussions  on  the 
world  sugar  market  of  some  special,  in- 
terest. 

The  United  States  has  attempted,  with 
the  cooperation  of  other  forward-think- 
ing elements  of  the  sugar  business,  to 
stabilize  the  sugar  market,  making  It 
sound  for  both  the  sugar  producer  and 
the  sugar  user.  As  the  largest  single 
pvurchaser  of  sugar  the  United  States 
faced  and  passed  a  crisis  when  Cuban 
sugar  was  removed  from  our  purchas- 
ing power.  We  met  this  crisis  by  a  new 
allocation  system  throughout  the  tropi- 
cal regions  of  the  world  and  particularly 
by  expanding  purchases  in  South  and 
Central  America.  When  we  were  in  sug- 
ar shortage  we  asked  for  a  future  com- 
mitment from  the  Central  American 
countries  which  Mr.  Bouscasnrol's  organi- 
zation represents.  Even  in  the  face  of 
higher  world  prices  the  Central  American 
countries  made  good  on  their  promise  to 
us  and  delivered,  at  our  prearranged 
price,  sugar  which  at  that  time  in  the 
world  market  would  have  brought  about 
$5  million  more. 

Now,  these  countries,  Guatemala,  EI 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and 
Costa  Rica  are  asking  that  we  continue 
their  participation  in  our  allocation  sys- 
tem so  that  their  production  is  not 
harmed  in,  the  new  season  of  less  world 
market  pressure.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  must  adopt  such  do- 
mestic production  patterns  which  will 
treat  our  friends  as  kindly  in  times  of 
good  market  as  they  have  treated  us  when 
the  market  was  moving  against  om:  con- 
sumer Interest.    We  cannot  have  it  all 


our  way.  We  owe  an  obligation  to  pro- 
tect and  encourage  thoae  who  have  shown 
that  they  will  protect  our  interest  even 
at  personal  loss. 

I  hope  that  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, in  setting  sugar  quotas,  at  home 
and  abroad,  will  take  note  of  the  position 
of  our  friends  in  Central  America  and 
give  them  the  consideration  that  our  mu- 
tual concerns  for  the  future  so  richly 
deserve.  I  ask  for  unanimous  consent 
that  the  freely  translated  text  of  a  letter 
received  from  Mr.  Bouscayrol  may  ap- 
pear at  the  end  of  these  remarks: 

KOVEMBER  13,  1964. 

Hon.  Richard  T.  Hanna, 
U.S.  Embassy, 
Guatemala  City. 

In  behalf  of  the  Sugar  Producers  Associa- 
tion, I  thank  you  for  your  kind  visit  of 
yesterday.  In  accordanoe  with  our  conver- 
sation, by  this  letter  I  would  like  to  express 
the  following: 

The  sugar  producers  of  Guatemala  as  well 
as  the  sister  Republics  of  El  Salvador,  Hon- 
diuras,  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  considered 
from  all  points  of  view  appropriate  and  stable 
prices  for  the  sugar  we  seU  to  the  friendly 
country,  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  we 
consider  that  one  of  the  principal  bases  for 
price  stabilization  would  be  a  sugar  act  of 
long  term  in  which  preference  should  be 
given  to  Latin  American  countries. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  to  reach  Its  noble 
purposes,  requires  that  commercial  relation- 
ship be  wider  each  time  for  the  undeveloped 
countries  be  more  productive  and  conse- 
quently, a  larger  capacity  for  investments 
and  better  salaries  which  may  benefit  the 
people.  When  the  United  States  required 
sugar  from  us,  the  Guatemalan  producers 
made  efforts  to  cover  the  requirements  from 
you  and  when  the  sugar  prices  in  the  world 
market  were  at  superior  levels  compared 
with  the  prices  that  the  United  States  paid 
for  sugar,  Guatemala  continued  delivering 
that  product  and  conservatively  we  estimate 
a  loss  of  about  $5  million. 

We  sincerely  believe  that,  since  we  com- 
plied with  our  sugar  deliveries  to  you,  it  will 
be  taken  in  consideration  by  the  Congress 
and  Senate  of  the  United  States  when  they 
review  the  structure  of  the  new  sugar  legis- 
lation. 

Repeating  once  again  our  thanks  for  your 
visit,  we  remain  cordially  yoius  with  oiu: 
consideration  and  appreciation. 

Jose  Luxe  Bouscathol, 
President,  Sugar  Producers  Association. 


Hansen  Election  Top  News  Story  in  Idaho 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS   ^ 


OF 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF   OREOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  13, 1965 

Mr.  WYATP.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  per- 
sons have  selected  the  election  victory  of 
President  Johnson  as  the  top  news  story 
of  1964. 

In  view  of  this,  I  believe  it  is  interest- 
ing and  extremely  noteworthy  that  the 
Associated  Press,  in  a  poll  of  newsmen  in 
the  State  of  Idaho,  has  selected  the  elec- 
tion of  Republican  George  V.  Hansen  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  the  top 
Idaho  newsstory  of  the  year. 

As  John  White,  Associated  Press  writer 


points  out  in  an  article  appearing  In  the 
edition  of  December  31, 1964,  of  the  Idaho 
Statesman,  Boise,  Idaho.  Mr.  Hansen's 
victory  over  an  incimibent  Democrat  was 
achieved  in  the  face  of  a  Democratic 
landslide.  In  fact,  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Hansen],  was  the  only  Re- 
publican to  defeat  an  incumbent  Demo- 
crat outside  of  the  Deep  South. 

I  commend  my  colleague,  Mr.  Hansen, 
for  his  outstanding  victory.  I  am  con- 
fident that  his  energy,  his  dedication,  and 
his  courage  will  keep  him  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  Associated  Press  article  follows: 
Election  of  Hansen  Tops  EorrORs'  Ballots 

(Edttor's  Note. — ^What  were  Idaho's  top 
stories  of  1964?  The  Associated  Press  asked 
newsmen  to  express  their  views  and  26  stories 
won  mention.  Here  is  a  story  on  the  ballot- 
ing.) 

(By  John  White) 

Election  of  a  Republican  to  Idaho's  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  seat  in  the  face 
of  a  national  Democratic  landslide  made 
Idaho's  top  newsstory  of  1964,  winning  over 
Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylie's  effort  to  broaden  the 
GOP's  leadership. 

Missing  from  the  top  stories,  however,  were 
the  damaging  Christmas  week  floods.  They 
occurred  too  late  in  the  year  to  figure  in 
balloting  by  the  newsmen  who  covered  the 
year's  news  for  newspapers  and  television  and 
radio  stations. 

Ten  of  the  19  newsmen  taking  part  in  an 
Associated  Press  poll  picked  the  November  3 
general  election  as  the  top  story  of  the  year. 
Youthful  George  Hansen  of  Pocatello,  the 
Republican  nominee,  defeated  Democratic 
Representative  Ralph  Harding,  who  was  seek- 
ing reelection  to  a  third  term. 

MISSED   one   ballot 

The  story  was  mentioned  on  all  but  1  of 
the  19  ballots  and  garnered  169  points,  on 
the  basis  of  10  points  for  first  place  votes, 
9  for  second,  and  so  on. 

Smylie's  drive  to  oust  Republican  National 
Chairman  Dean  Burch  and  broaden  the 
party's  leadership  after  the  November  3  gen- 
eral election  picked  up  two  first  place  votes 
and  120  points  for  second  place.  It  was  also 
mentioned  on  18  of  the  19  ballots  cast. 

Also  picking  up  two  first  place  votes  was  ac- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  district 
covu^  In  the  legislative  reapportionment  ar- 
gument. That  story  rated  third  vrtth  109 
points. 


A  Tribute  to  Taras  Shevchenko 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF  MEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  13, 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 20,  1964,  the  Ukrainian  commu- 
nity in  Buffalo,  N.Y..  held  a  dinner- 
banquet  and  paid  tribute  to  a  great 
Ukrainian  poet  and  freedom  fighter— 
Taras  Shevchenko.  Three  Buffalo  men 
were  also  honored  at  this  banquet,  and 
I  am  very  proud  that  I  was  chosen  to 
be  one  of  these. 

The  principal  address,  delivered  by  Dr. 
Nestor  Procyk,  who  is  an  outstanding 
citizen  in  our  great  City  of  Good  Neigh- 
bors, together  with  my  speech,  follows: 


Address    of  Dr.    Nestor   Proctk,    Delivered 

AT     THE     DINNER-BaNQOET     GrvEN     BY     THE 

UKRAINIAN  Community  of  Buffalo  To  Pay 
Tribute  to  Congressman  T.  J.  Dulski, 
Mayor  Chester  Kowal,  and  Council 
President  Chester  C.  Gorski,  Buffalo, 
December  20,  1964,  Ukrainian  Home 
•Dnipro" 

Distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, I  do  feel  certain  that  all  or  you,  gathered 
here  tonight — in  this  modest  but  our  own 
home  "Dnipro" — the  Ukrainian  headquarters 
of  Buffalo,  will  share  my  views  and  feel- 
ings, when  I'll  say  that  this  is  an  especially 
Joyous  night  for  us  Ukranians  of  the  Buf- 
falo area,  in  this  year's  Christmas  season, 
as  it  is  a  night  of  a  historical  significance 
to  our  community.  For,  we  have  assembled 
here  tonight  to  honor — and  again  should 
I  say.  in  our  modest  but  from  the  depths 
of  our  hearts  and  In  our  most  sincere  way — 
three  distinguished  men  of  our  Buffalo  com- 
munity: the  Honorable  T.  J.  EKilskl,  Hon. 
Chester  Kowal,  and  Hon.  Chester  C.  Gorski; 
to  honor  them  and  to  pay  tribute  to  their 
dedication  to  their  people,  to  the  duties 
of  their  office,  but  most  of  all,  to  their 
living  up  to  good  American  citizenship. 

We  are  gathered  here  to  pay  tribute  to 
them  for  their  human  approach  to  life's 
humEin  problems  In  a  most  himiane  way.  We 
look  at  these  three  honored  men  as  repre- 
senting the  symbols  of  good  public  servants, 
who  work  with  understanding  and  dedica- 
tion, who  serve  their  community  and  all 
parts  of  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and— 
of  course — to  the  extent  the  community  it- 
self, as  a  whole,  or  as  part  of  It,  deserves, 
by  and  through  Its  own  initiative,  under- 
standing, and  efforts,  toward  its  own  life 
and  progress  and  the  life  and  progress  of 
the  Nation. 

We,  the  Ukrainian  community  of  Buffalo 
and  everjrwhere  do  honor  these  men  and  men 
like  them  because — in  the  days  of  our  turbu- 
lent and  often  discouraging  time  we  need 
individuals  with  initiative,  faith,  courage, 
and  desire  to  work  for  people's  cause,  serving 
both — the  people  and  the  catise.  We  need 
men  of  character  and  stature  to  show  the 
others,  the  proper  way  of  life  to  follow.  We 
need  people  with  firm  patriotic  Ideas  and 
principles  which  would  not  break  nor  weaken 
under  pressure  of  the  temptations  of  the  day 
or  the  easy  way  out  of  public  duty  which  we 
too  often  see.  We  need  men  of  vision  and 
imagination  to  sow  and  nurture  the  seeds  of 
truth  and  Justice  In  our  democracy,  of  free- 
dom and  order,  of  duties  to  one's  country,  of 
faith  In  the  high  values  of  our  personal  and 
community  life  and  of  courage  to  stand  firm 
for  these  values,  principles,  and  truths. 

We  do  need  such  men  and  many  such 
people  now  and  we  will  need  them  in  the  days 
to  come,  because,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
America  Is  In  a  grave  danger.  It  would  be 
childish  on  our  part  if  we  should  fail  to  un- 
derstand this  gravity  and  seriousness  of  the 
present  situation. 

Abroad,   thanks   to  our   chief   adversary 

Russia  and  communism  melted  into  one 

we  Americans  are  being  presented  as  ugly 
and  imperialistic,  as  Inhuman  exploiters  and 
killers  of  mankind.  Unfortunately,  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  do  believe  In  this  skillfully 
manufactiwed  and  spread  propaganda 
rapidly  Increases.  Instead,  the  number  of 
our  genuine  friends  and  people  who  have 
had  faith  In  us  and  who  believed  in  our 
principles  of  freedom  and  human  liberties, 
in  our  high  standards  of  justice  and  truth 
decreases  as  rapidly.  The  nations  enslaved 
and  oppressed  by  Russia  and  communism  be- 
gin to  shake  their  heads  hopelessly  and  to 
offer  us  a  disappointed  grin,  disguising  their 
deep  pain  and  sorrow.  Our  people  are  being 
told— and  many.  Including  those  of  high 
rank  in  our  administrative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, seem  to  delude  themselves  or,  maybe 


to  pretend — that  we  are  in  a  state  of  cold 
war  while  the  clear  logic  and  down-to-earth 
reality  proves  that  we  are  now  in  the  hottest 
type  of  war  because  we  are  In  the  midst  of 
a  total  war  with  an  enemy  who  alms  at  our 
total  destruction. 

For,  I  venture  to  say,  the  so-called  hot  war 
is  not  now  limited  to  South  Vietnam,  Congo 
and  other  areas  marked  by  more  pronounced 
restlessness,  like  political  hoodloomism  by 
attacking  U.S.  Institutions  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. As  another  example,  I  would  see  a 
tragic  mistake  if  anyone  would  consider  the 
Russian  so-called  oceanographic  studies  of 
the  Carrlbean  waters  only  a  peaceful 
maneuvering  of  the  Russian  submarine  fleet. 
No,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  in  a  state  of 
very  hot  and  total  guerlllatype  war  laimched 
against  vis  and  the  rest  of  the  free  or  good 
world  by  the  most  unscrupulous,  cunning,  in- 
human, and  cruel  enemy  the  world  has  ever 
known.  And  this  type  of  total  guerUla-type 
war  is  being  launched  by  our  enemy  in  all 
aspects  and  dimensions:  phjrsical,  moral, 
spiritual,  and  cJulttiral  as  well.  We  are  in  a 
total  war  with  an  enemy  who.  In  his  wild 
drive  to  conquer  for  the  sake  of  conquering, 
wiU  never  stop,  give  up  or  give  In,  unless  he 
is  forced  down  to  his  knees  and  kept  so  for 
the  time  necessary  to  make  him  understand 
his  wrongdoings.  The  sooner  all  of  us  In 
these  United  States  of  America  do  realize 
that,  have  courage  and  are  ready  to  face  it 
and  to  do  the  necessary  things  about  it,  the 
less  sacrifice  we  are  going  to  pay  in  the  long 
run.  We  must  provide  hope,  we  must  nurture 
faith  In  our  ability  to  win  this  total  struggle. 

Therefore,  we  need  more  men  and  women 
of  the  stature  of  our  honored  guests  tonight, 
because  they  know  what  situation  we  are  in, 
they  are  facing  it  and  are  doing  all  they 
can  about  it. 

We  may  discuss,  of  course,  the  situation  in- 
side the  United  States,  too.  But  I  do  not  feel 
that  tonight  is  either  the  place  or  the  time 
for  doing  it.  I  would  like  to  mention  only, 
that  this  aspect  of  the  matter — the  aspect  of 
the  Internal  situation — Is  not  too  rosy  either. 
For,  there  are  too  many  signs  and  ssrmptoms 
of  the  enemy  Introjected  within  the  realm 
of  this  very  country,  guerlUatype  warfare, 
that  are  tending  to  destroy  our  culture, 
spiritual,  and  moral  values  of  our  traditions, 
our  ideals,  our  system  and  way  of  life.  We 
are  doing  fine — or  even  wonderfully — where 
material  values  of  life  are  concerned,  but, 
are  we  doing  as  fine  in  the  social.  Interper- 
sonal and  community  life  aspects?  I  leave 
this  question  open  with  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  as  I  am  sure  that  you  are  as  much 
concerned  with  it  as  I  am  and,  as  I  know, 
are  the  gentlnnen  we  are  honoring  tonight 
as  well  as  all  the  distinguished  guests  at  the 
dias.  As  for  myself  I  am  most  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  our  youth — the  new 
generation. 

Thomas  Paine  once  said  that  "The  duty  of 
man  is  plain  and  simple  and  consists  but 
of  two  points;  his  duty  to  God,  which  every 
man  must  feel;  and  his  duty  to  his  neigh- 
bor, to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by."  In  full 
agreement  with  that,  I  would  like  only  to 
add  that  Into  our  duties  to  our  neighbors 
I  would  include  the  duties  to  our  country 
and  Nation  and  our  duties  to  all  nations  and 
all  men.  And  in  that  respect,  I  again,  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  men  honored  by  us 
tonight  have  proven  their  understanding  of 
these  duties.  Here  again  is  the  reason  why 
we  render  them  this  tribute. 

But  we,  Ukrainians,  have  another  good 
reason  for  paying  tribute  to  these  gentle- 
men and  to  their  alikes. 

We  are  relatively  new  in  America,  this 
country  blessed  with  freedom,  liberties,  and 
abundance.  Pew  of  us,  only,  came  in  the 
previous  century,  some  of  us  came  before 
and  between  two  wars  and  most  of  us  came 
only  after  World   War  n.     All  of   us  were 


driven  from  our  beloved  Ukraine  by  polit- 
ical and  economic  tyranny  enforced  upon  our 
land  by  Ukraine's  enemies.  We  came  here 
in  poor  financial  condition  with  empty 
pockets  and,  some  of  us,  with  Jvist  the  clothes 
on  our  backs. 

However,  we  didn't  come  quite  empty 
handed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  empty 
handed  at  all.  We  brought  in  our  hearts  a 
piece  of  our  dear  ^ountry,  and  a  score  of 
great  and  noble  Ukrainian  traditions.  Ukrain- 
ian historical  and  cultural  heritage;  we 
brought  In  our  minds  the  knowledge,  ex- 
perience and  the  abUity  to  think  and  to 
act;  and  we  brought  In  our  souls  a  strong 
faith  in  God's  Justice  and  in  freedom  for 
all  nations  and  men.  Including  Ukrainian 
nation  and  the  Ukrainian  people.  But,  above 
all,  we  brought  with  us — in  our  minds  and 
our  souls  and  our  hearts — an  extreme  love 
to  our  coimtry  and  to  all  that  is  good,  the 
love  which  we  were  and  are  willing  to  and 
anxious  to  offer  to  America  and  her  people. 
We  are  not  extremists,  8s  a  matter  of  fact 
we  are  against  any  bad  extremism,  but  we 
cherish  extreme  love  In  our  hearts  to  Ukraine 
and  to  America  alike.  With  this  love  and 
with  other  assets  mentioned  above  we  came 
to  this  country  and  we  were  received  with 
warmth  and  friendliness  by  many,  but.  with 
understanding,  sincerity,  and  equal  love  by 
few.  Among  these  few  we  foimd  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  we  are  honoring  tonight. 
For,  they  were  the  ones  among  the  first  few, 
who  seem  to  have  recognized  that  we  didn't 
come  here  to  Just  eat  and  digest  America's 
food,  but,  to  work,  contribute  with  our  as- 
sets whatever  we  can  to  the  development  and 
further  cultural,  social,  and  economic  prog- 
ress of  this  great  country.  In  other  words  "to 
honor,  love,  and  cherish,  for  better  or  worse, 
till  death  or  fate  do  us  part." 

That  is  why  we  chose  these  gentlemen  for 
oxu-  tribute  tonight  as  representatives  of 
those  who  showed  us  this  sincerity,  under- 
standing and  love.  It  goes  without  saying, 
may  I  add  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
all  our  guests  at  this  dais,  as  weU  as  at  the 
main  tables,  have  distinguished  themselves, 
one  way  or  another,  by  being  our  sincere  and 
understanding  friends  which  we  have 
cherished,  are  delighted  with  and  very  very 
proud  of  them. 

As  you  see.  In  our  choice  we  were  not 
motivated  by  party  affiliation,  and  the  fact 
that  Mayor  Kowal  Is  not  among  us  Is  due 
only  to  his  aliment  that  temporarily  ties 
him  to  the  hospital  bed.  We  like  and  sub- 
scribe to  a  two  party  system  and  hope  and 
pray  that  they  both  get  equally  on  the  ball 
and  vmlted  within  themselves.  We  cboee 
those  who  In  addition  to  their  political  par- 
ties, and  above  them,  recognize  America 
first. 

Finally  we  chose  them  for  tribute  tonight 
because  all  three  of  them,  each  in  his  own 
way,  did  not  only  show  their  sincerity,  un- 
derstanding and  warm  feeling  in  words,  but 
they  proved  it  by  their  acts  and  actions. 

The  Ukrainians  are  the  kind  of  people 
that,  while  reserving  themselves  the  right  to 
constructively  criticize  whatever  they  feel 
Is  necessary,  they  also  and  first  of  all  like 
to  exercise  their  right  to  pay  tribute  and 
offer  recognition  and  public  acknowledge- 
ment whenever  and  to  whomever  they  feel  It 
Is  due. 

It  seems  to  us  that  few  public  officials  es- 
cape criticism  but  still  less  are  given  ade- 
quate recognition  for  a  work  well  done.  Our 
Ukrainian  community  of  Buffalo  feels  that 
it  Is  fitting  to  give  public  acknowledgement 
to  men  in  office.  It  seems  especially  fitting 
to  do  this,  apart  from  free  election  periods 
and  noisy  election  confusion,  but  Jxist  this 
Christmas  season — the  season  of  brotherly 
understanding. 

Our  committee  felt  therefore  that  It  Is  es- 
sential to  render  this  tribute  to  our  three 
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deserving  men,  m  this  la  the  only  way  nn- 
■elflah  dCTOtlan  to  duty  la  properly  recog- 
nized. 

Ova  Toajat,  the  Honorable  ChesFter  Kowal, 
deserTcs  the  gratitude  and  thanks  of  the 
TTkranlan  community  of  Buffalo  metropol- 
itan area  and  we  acknowledge  It  publicly. 
For  he  was  among  the  first  ones  who,  as  a 
public  otBclal,  had  the  imderstandlng  of  our 
needs  and  desires  and  who  first  gave  ua  a 
helping  hand  as  far  back  as  in  the  early  fifties 
when  he  served  as  the  city's  comptroller.  To 
tilm  we  are  Indebted,  that  we  are  In  possession 
of  this  home  which  represents  to  us — as  I 
mentioned  earlier — ^the  headquarters  of 
Ukranlan  mainstream  in  Buffalo.  In  the 
period  of  his  tenure  of  the  office  of  the  mayor 
he  never  refused  to  give  us  his  full  official  and 
I)ersonal  cooperation  and  support  in  any 
endeavor  of  ours  that  required  his  attention, 
help,  or  approval.  Besides.  Mayor  Kowal  has 
always  been  a  stanch  supporter  of  the 
Ukrainian  freedom's  cause  as  he  is  for  free- 
dom of  all  captive  nations.  He  Is  also  known 
to  us  for  hla  motto  that  "Freedom  Is  every- 
body's business"  and  he  has  always  lived  up 
to  this  motto. 

We  certainly  regret  very  much  that  our 
mayor's  ailment  prevents  him  from  being 
among  us  and  from  enhancing  our  joy  by  bis 
personal  participation  at  our  gathering  to- 
night, but  this  will  not  prevent  us  from  pay- 
ing tribute  to  him  and  to  express  oiir  feel- 
ings of  appreciation  and  acknowledgement 
for  all  his  endeavors  in  our  behalf,  along 
with  our  wishes  for  a  speedy  recovery  and 
a  very  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New 
Year.  The  committee  has  made  arrangements 
to  visit  Mayor  Kowal  In  his  hospital  room  to- 
night, following  our  dinner,  and  to  present 
to  him  our  token  of  esteem,  gratitude,  and 
appreciation. 

Hon.  Chester  C.  Gorskl,  president  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo, 
la  another  stanch  supporter  of  the  cause 
of  captive  nations  and  among  them  the 
Ukrainian  nation,  of  course.  The  Ukrainian 
community  of  Buffalo  became  acquainted 
with  council's  President  Gorskl  through  the 
UCCA  representative  in  the  latter  fifties  and 
this  contact  has  remained  uninterrupted. 
It  was  thanks  to  Mr.  Oorskl's  understanding 
that  our  request  for  permission  to  observe 
the  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  independence 
in  the  common  council  chambers  of  the  city 
hall,  in  January  1960,  was  granted  and  such 
observances  took  place  for  the  first  time, 
which  was  and  will  remain  of  great  historical 
aigniflcance  for  the  Ukrainians  of  Buffalo  as 
well  as  America.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  observances  will  continue  in  the  years 
to  come.  He  never  refused  the  chambers  for 
any  other  solemn  observance  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian community  wblch  we  always  have  greatly 
appreciated.  When  called  upon,  he  was  kind 
to  give  his  personal  time  to  render  addresses 
or  to  otherwise  personally  participate  in 
our  community  observance.  This  year,  the 
year  of  150th  annlversay  of  birth  of  the  poet- 
laureate  of  X7k]^ne  Taras  Shevchenko,  Mr. 
Gorskl  presented  us  with  a  special  encour- 
agement: he  promised  to  Introduce  the  bill 
to  common  council  that  one  of  the  main 
streets  in  the  waterfront  area  to  be  de- 
veloped, be  named  Taras  Shevchenko  Bovile- 
vard.  This,  by  the  way,  was  in  full  consent 
with  ideas  of  Mayor  Kowal  as  it  was  with 
former  Mayor  Prank  A.  Sedifs  and  his  legal 
counsel  H.  Buswell  Roberts,  whom  we  are 
honored  to  have  present  with  us  tonight,  as 
well  as  his  charming  wife.  Should  this 
naming  of  the  street  after  the  greatest 
Ukrainian  take  place  and  we  strongly  hope 
it  will,  otir  Ukrainian  community  would  re- 
ceive a  spiritual  booster  and  the  city  of 
Buffalo  and  name  of  Mr.  Gorskl  and  all 
those,  who  contributed  to  it  would   enter 


the  golden  pages  of  the  history  of  Ukrainian 
immigration  and  the  Ukrainian  people.  The 
city  of  Biiffalo,  too,  would  have  reason  to 
pride  herself  with  Shevchenko's  name  as  is 
our  Nation's  capital  Washington,  D.C.,  with 
his  moniiment. 

Thus,  Mr.  Council  President,  Hon.  Chester 
C.  Gorskl  deserves  fully  the  respect,  apprecia- 
tion, and  public  acknowledgment  by  the 
Ukrainian  community  of  Buffalo.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore,  presents  to  him  tonight  a 
token  of  our  appreciatloai,  with  it  go  our 
thanks  an  warm  wishes  for  the  best  of  suc- 
cess in  his  days  to  come  and  in  all  his  noble 
endeavors.  Ova  best  wishes  go  also  to  Mrs. 
Gorskl,  of  covirse. 

Our  third  honored  man  tonight,  but  far 
from  the  last  and  still  further  from  being 
the  least,  is  the  Honorable  Thaddeus  J. 
DnusKi,  U.S.  Congressman  of  the  40th  Dis- 
trict. We  do  know  our  dear  Congressman 
for  several  years  and  he  has  always  been  of 
great  help  to  the  Ukrainian  conununlty  on 
the  local  level  but  still  greater  on  the  na- 
tional scene.  Congressman  Dulski  is  known 
as  a  firm  opponent  of  communism  and  Rus- 
sian imperialism  and  a  stanch  defender 
and  promoter  of  the  freedom  to  all  nations 
and  men  in  the  world.  In  him  we  have  one 
of  the  gre^st  and  best  Informed  supporters 
of  captive  nations'  cause.  Including  Ukrain- 
ian cause  and  we  know  that  from  his  multi- 
ple speeches  In  Congress  and  at  civic  affairs. 
And  as  I  understand  Congressman  has  been 
nominated  and  will  soon  receive  a  well -de- 
served Captive  Nation  Award  from  New  Tork 
City.  What  the  Ukrainian  community  in 
particular  is  concerned.  Congressman  Din^SKi 
has  rendered  innumerable  services  to  us  and 
here  again  both  on  the  national  and  local 
level.  His  work  in  Congress  and  spreading 
upon  the  official  record  of  the  Congress  all 
those  events,  observances,  and  special  occa- 
sions concerning  the  cause  of  submerged 
Ukraine  are  well  known  to  us.  He  has  been 
in  the  forefront  in  our  successful  endeavors 
regarding  the  erection  of  the  T.  Shevchenko 
moniunent  which  now  stands  In  our  nation's 
capital  as  a  national  shrine  to  freedom;  His 
endeavors  to  secure  a  national  Shevchenko 
memorial  stamp  and  a  special  section  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  the  works  of  T.  Shev- 
chenko have  been  inspiring  and  most  encovir- 
aging  to  our  people  all  over  the  nation. 
Knowing  our  Congressman  as  we  do  we  are 
confident  all  his  efforts  will  be  crowned  with 
victory. 

Congressman  Dulski  nominated  one  of  our 
young  men,  Mr.  Bohdan  3ahan,  as  his  candi- 
date to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  Mr.  Sahan  Is  present  with  us  tonight 
and  we  vrtll  give  him  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press his  appreciation  to  our  Congressman. 

There  are  many  more  things  that  Congress- 
man DxTLSKi  has  done  or  I9  doing  for  the 
Ukrainians  as  part  of  his  constituency,  which 
time  would  not  permit  us  to  review.  I  stmi- 
marize  it  shortly  only  by  saying  that  in 
Congressman  T.  J.  Dm*Ki  tbe  Ukrainian 
community  in  Buffalo  have  found  truly  a 
people's  Congressman.  And  for  all  these  rea- 
sons which  I  have  stated  we  do  feel  that 
Congressman  Dtjiski  fully  merits  our  heart- 
felt appreciation,  our  grateful  thanks  and 
the  assurance  of  our  unwavering  support  in 
all  his  dedicated  endeavors. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  our  Congressman 
and  his  wife  celebrated  their  25th  wedding 
anniversary,  and  the  birthday  of  Mrs.  Dulski 
only  last  week.  Oiu:  congratulations  to  them, 
joined  by  our  fervent  hope  that  God  will 
bless  them  and  their  family  with  many  more 
happy  anniversaries. 

Now,  since  this  is  Taras  Shevchenko  year 
for  Ukranlans  the  world  over,  we  present  to 
each  of  our  honored  guests  a  token  of  ova 


eateon  in  a  iorm  which,  aymbollzea  the  high- 
est meaning  of  gratitude  to  Ukrainians  the 
world  over — an  oil  painting  duplicating  the 
self-portrait  of  Taraa  Shevchenko— the  poet- 
patriot  of  Ukraine. 

Mr.  DxTLSKi.  Thank  you  for  that  eloquent 
and  generoxis  introduction. 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  have  been  asked 
to  join  your  fine  group  here  this  evening. 
When  Ukrainians  get  together,  you  can  be 
svire  it  is  a  Joyous  occasion — but  more  than 
that,  it  is  usimlly  for  a  pvirpose — a  purpose 
for  uniting  behind  a  cause  that  serves  the 
good  of  the  community,  the  Nation,  or  their 
homeland. 

Ukrainian  Americans  are  known  the  coun. 
try  over  for  their  devotion  to  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  national  independence.  I  bad 
occasion  to  witness  this  myself  when  they 
came  to  Washington  last  year  and  again  this 
year  for  the  groundbreaking  and  dedication 
of  the  Shevchenko  statute. 

They  are  a  great  people,  and  America  has 
been  blessed  with  their  many  fine  contribu- 
tions In  every  field  of  endeavor. 

Taras  Shevchenko  Is  proclahned  as  the 
champion  of  liberty  for  all  mankind.  He 
rose  from  serfdom  and  once  his  own  freedom 
was  won,  he  dared  losing  it  in  his  fight  for 
the  freedom  of  all  Ukrainians  and  of  all 
peoples.  So,  too,  Ukrainians  today — in  the 
United  States  and  all  parts  of  the  world — 
continue  the  fight  to  liberate  their  homeland 
from  the  modem  Russian  Communist  oppres- 
sors. 

Some  of  you  here  attended  the  Shevchenko 
ceremonies  in  Washington.  The  86th  Con- 
gress performed  an  Invaluable  service  to  our 
national  interest  when  it  legislated  the  act 
permitting  all  Americans  to  honor  the  works 
and  achievements  of  Shevchenko.  This  name 
is. a  historic  symbol  of  freedom  throughout 
Eastern  Em-ope.  The  spirit  of  his  fight  lives 
forcefully  and  brightly  In  the  hearts  of  all 
the  freedom-loving  peoples,  who  are  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Imperiocolo- 
nlsts.  It  was  little  wonder  that  in  1960-61 
Moscow  and  its  puppets  reacted  vehemently 
and  viciously  against  aui  congressional  ac- 
tion. 

I  am  proud  that,  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  make  American  soil 
available  for  the  erection  of  the  Shevchenko 
memorial. 

It  has  also  been  my  privilege  to  Introduce 
legislation  which  would  provide  a  Shevchenko 
memorial  section  in  the  U.S.  Library  of 
Congress.  Considerable  support  for  such  a 
memorial  section  has  been  indicated,  and  I 
intend  to  reintroduce  my  bill  in  the  next  ses- 
sion, and  to  continue  to  solicit  support 
among  my  colleagues  in  an  endeavor  to  bring 
this  proposal  to  the  House  floor  at  an  early 
date. 

The  encouragement  and  assistance  I  have 
received  from  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee, your  own  Buffalo  group,  and  from 
Ukrainian-  organizations  throughout  the 
country  has  been  most  gratifying. 

One  of  the  most  important  issues  before  the 
American  people  today  is  the  captive  nations. 
I  have  sponsored  legislation  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Special  Conunittee  on 
Captive  Nations  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. No  public  or  private  body  is  in  exist- 
ence today  which  is  devoted  to  the  task  of 
studying  continuously,  systematically,  and 
objectively,  all  of  the  captive  nations,  those 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself.  Such  a  conmiittee  could  serve 
as  a  beacon  throughout  the  world  to  show  the 
solidarity  and  determination  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  these  captive  nations  are 
not  forgotten  in  their  struggle  for  liberation 
and  true  independence. 
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This  year  we  celebrated  the  sixth  annual 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week.  Tliia 
most  important  observance  has  a  meaning 
for  both  the  Imprisoned  peoples  of  the 
world  and  our  own  citizens.  The  depriva- 
tion of  liberty  does  not  remove  the  desire 
for  It.  We  must  show  the  citizens  of  the 
Soviet,  and  Red  Chinese,  satellites  that  we 
care  and  that  their  appeals  for  help  are 
heard  and  understood. 

The  Ukrainians  have  been  among  the  most 
unfortunate  peoples  in  modern  history. 
Reviewing  events  endured  by  your  brave 
people  over  the  years  bids  us  to  pause  and 
reflect  on  their  svifferlngs  in  their  thirst  for 
freedom.  It  is  a  thirst  for  freedom  that  has 
never  once  wavered,  and  is  as  strong  today 
as  It  ever  was. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  great  events. 
In  otir  p>ower  is  the  ability  to  carry  forward 
the  great  struggle  for  the  national  inde- 
pendence of  Ukraine  and  of  every  other  en- 
slaved and  subjugated  nation  of  the  world. 

It  is  an  undertaking  in  which  we  must  not 
falL  It  is  an  undertaking  in  which  we  must 
succeed  and  be  victorious.     Thank  you. 


Thomas  Dugan:  Crusading  New  York 
Sheriff 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or   MEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  13.  1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas 
M.  Dugan,  New  York's  crusading  sheriff, 
Is  dead  and  we  mourn  his  passing.  The 
sudden  and  untimely  death  of  this  great 
American  presents  an  irreplaceable  loss 
to  our  community.  State,  and  Nation. 

I  first  met  Tom  during  the  recent  cam- 
paign. He  was  tireless  and  without  equal 
in  his  efforts  and  dedication  to  the  task 
before  him.  One  could  not  help  being 
overwhelmed  by  his  vigor  and  his  devo- 
tion to  duty.  Tom  had  a  wonderful  way 
with  people  that  made  you  feel  he  was 
destined  for  a  brilliant  and  long  career 
of  public  service.  Tom  Dugan  will  be 
missed.  I  join  with  the  multitudes  in  ex- 
pressing deepest  sympathy  to  his  attrac- 
tive wife,  Constance,  and  their  three 
small  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  January  13,  1965: 
Thomas  Dugan  Dead — Crusading  New  York 
Sheriff 

Thomas  M.  Dugan.  sheriff  of  Nassau 
County,  N.Y.,  and  Inspector  General  of  the 
Peace  Corps  until  last  April,  died  Monday 
apparently  after  a  heart  attack  at  his  home 
In  Greenvale,  Long  Island. 

Mr.  Dugan,  38,  had  been  in  office  only  10 
days.  A  Democrat,  he  was  elected  in  No- 
vember after  a  campaign  in  which  he 
promised  to  work  to  abolish  his  $19,775-a- 
ycar  Job. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial  Janu- 
ary 8,  noted  that  he  was  taking  steps  to 
repudiate  Ambrose  Blerce's  harsh  com- 
ment that  politics  are  "the  conduct  of  public 
affairs  for  private  advantage." 

During  the  short  time  he  was  in  office. 
Mr.   Dugan  had  flred  several   deputies  and 


had  drafted  legislation  with  the  county  at- 
torney that  would  eliminate  the  sheriff's 
Job  and  make  the  plush  sheriff's  offices  avail- 
able fcM-  the  use  of  inmates  under  a  new 
department  of  correction. 

Mr.  Dugan's  law  enforcement  career  be- 
gan after  his  education  in  hla  native 
Brooklyn  and  at  American  University  here. 

From  1951  to  1959,  he  worked  as  a  Federal 
narcotics  agent.  He  was  the  agent  in  charge 
of  nationwide  arrests  in  1959,  which  netted 
21  delegates  to  the  1957  gangland  conven- 
tion in  Apalachin,  N.Y.  For  his  direction 
of  that  operation  and  other  raids,  he  won 
four  Treasury  Department  awards. 

For  a  year,  between  1959  and  1960,  Mr. 
Dugan  served  as  assistant  chief  investigator 
for  the  Little  Hoover  Commission  of  New 
York  State  which  uncovered  the  Dominican 
Republic  rock  salt  scandal. 

He  then  served  as  deputy  chief  investiga- 
tor for  the  Waterfront  Commission  of  New 
York  Harbor.  In  1961,  he  was  appointed 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York  by  President  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Dugan  worked  as  a  marshal  imtil  his 
appointment  to  the  Peace  Corps  in  January 
1963. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  An  award 
from  the  National  Police  Officers  Associa- 
tion, which  he  won  in  1961,  has  been  placed 
in  the  Police  Hall  of  Fame. 


Just  Right  for  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  6, 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  11, 1965,  a  fine  editorial— point- 
ing to  the  need  for  action  by  the  89th 
Congress  on  the  question  of  Presidential 
succession — appeared  in  the  South  Bend 
Tribune.  The  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  the  Honorable  Birch 
Bayh,  is  giving  particular  leadership  in 
this  field.  j 

I  know  that  this  is  a  matter  to  which 
all  Members  of  Congress  wish  to  give 
their  most  serious  consideration  and, 
therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  in  the  Record  the  text  of  this 
very  useful  commentary : 

Just  Right  for  Action 
At  no  time  since  serious  talk  began  of  re- 
form to  assure  practical  continuity  in  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  has  every- 
thing been  more  right  for  action  than  for 
the  89th  Congress. 

The  matter,  of  obvious  importance  to 
the  Nation,  has  Presidential  endorsement. 
President  Johnson  has  twice  spoken  of  the 
need,  most  recently  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message. 

The  assassination  of  John  Kennedy,  which 
left  the  new  President  without  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  more  than  a  year,  is  still  fresh 
enough  in  mind  to  spur  lawmakers  and  stir 
public  agitation  for  action. 

Sound  proposals  have  been  made  to  deal 
with  the  dual  problem  of  Presidential  dis- 
ability and  miing  the  Vice  Presidency  in  case 
of  vacancy.  (The  Senate  took  affirmative 
action  last  year  but  the  House  let  the  matter 
die  with  adjournment.) 

Members  of  the  new  Congress  need  have 


no  pangs  of  fear  of  treading  on  the  toes  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  who  Is  next  In  line 
under  the  present  succession  law,  and  In- 
curring bis  wrath.  Now  we  have  a  Vice 
President,  or  will  have  one  In  a  few  days. 

There  has  been  ample  time  to  consider  the 
need  and  ponder  the  remedy.  The  89th  Con- 
gress shouldn't  squander  the  opportunity  to 
repair  a  serious  deficiency  in  the  machinery 
for  assuring  continuity  of  the  Presidency. 
And  Indiana  Senator  Birch  Bath's  resolu- 
tion which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  only  to 
die  by  default  in  the  House  still  stands  as 
an  inviting  solution. 

It  not  only  provides  for  procedure  to  per- 
mit the  Vice  President  to  become  Acting 
President  if  the  President  were  unable  to  per- 
form his  duties,  but  also  provides  for  filling 
the  office  of  Vice  President.  If  a  vacancy 
should  occur,  the  President  would  nominate 
a  Vice  President  subject  to  confirmation  by 
House  and  Senate. 


Tax  OB  Telephone  Service 


SPEEJCH 


OF 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  4. 1965 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  In  a  recent  Issue  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times: 

Tax  on  Telephone  Servicb 

The  Johnson  administration  intends  to 
ask  Congress  to  eliminate  the  excise  taxes 
on  retail  sales  of  toilet  article*,  cosmetics. 
jewelry,  furs,  and  leather  goods.  No  change 
Is  contemplated  in  the  taxes  on  tobacco. 
alcoholic  beverages,  gasoline,  autoe.  and  tele- 
phone bills. 

We  cannot  quarrel  with  the  declstoo,  to 
keep  taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages  and  to- 
bacco since,  to  some  extent,  these  have  a 
sumptuary  purpose.  Taxes  on  gasoline  and 
autos  help  build  Federal  highways  used  by 
motorists.  But  there  appears  to  be  no  jus- 
tification for  continuing  the  wartime  tax  on 
telephone  service.  If  a  tax  on  a  luxury  such 
as  jewelry  is  to  be  lifted  why  should  not  a 
tax  on  a  necessity  such  as  telephone  service 
be  abolished? 

Hale  Nelson,  vice  president  of  the  Illinois 
Bell  Telephone  Co..  points  out  that  the  10- 
percent  temporary  wartime  tax  on  telephone 
service  has  now  been  in  effect  for  more  than 
20  years  and  costs  the  average  telephone  user 
about  $22  a  year. 

Originally  the  tax  was  Imposed,  along  with 
taxes  on  transportation  and  electric  power, 
as  a  wartime  measvire  primarily  to  discour- 
age use.  All  such  taxes,  except  the  one  on 
telephone  service  and  telegrams,  have  been 
repealed. 

The  telephone  tax  Is  a  tax  on  customers, 
not  on  the  telephone  companies.  It  Is  a 
tax  on  the  low-income  worker  as  well  as  on 
the  firms  which  pass  It  along  as  a  cost  of 
doing  business.  The  telephone  industry  says 
that  repeal  of  the  tax  would  mean  a  lO- 
percent  reduction  in  phone  bills  and  this 
in  turn  would  stimulate  telephone  usage 
and  bring  about  as  much  as  $500  millloa 
worth  of  additional  telephone  construction. 
New  jobs  would  be  created.  Additional  tax 
revenues  would  offset  in  part  the  revenues 
lost  from  repeal. 
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Treasury  Secretary  Dillon,  in  discussing  his 
plan  to  ask  elimination  of  taxes  on  Jewelry, 
lurs,  et  cetera,  said  tUat  the  administration 
wants  to  revlfie  the  excise  tax  structTire  not 
only  as  a  atimuTus  to  the  economy  but  be- 
cause many  of  the  taxes  involved  have  out- 
lived their  usefxilness,  having  been  enacted 
to  discourage  consumer  consvunption  rather 
than  to  produce  revenue.  Telephone  service 
certainly  fits  In  this  category  but  the  Treas- 
\aj  Department  probably  is  reluctant  to  give 
It  up  becaiise  it  is  so  easy  to  collect. 


the  fulfillment  of  a  vital  task  reflect  great 
credit  upon  himself  and  the  U.S.  naval 
service." 

For  the  President: 

Paul  H.  NrrzE, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


Humanity  Humanities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


,    .      r  M  ..  D       .  J  »   r  1   I  HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

Legion  of  Ment  Presented  to  Col.  James  ^^  po^kstlvania 

M.  McHngh  in  the  house  of  representatives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATH!  AS,  JR. 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  house  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  7, 1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  long 
overdue  recognition  of  exceptionally 
meritorious  conduct  during  his  World 
War  n  service  in  C?hlna  came  to  a  Fred- 
erick County  resident  last  week.  In  cer- 
emonies at  the  Naval  Annex,  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  Gen. 
Wallace  M.  Greene,  presented  Col.  James 
M.  McHugh.  USMC,  retired,  with  the  Le- 
gion of  Merit. 

The  long  delay  in  this  recognition  of 
the  colonel's  service  as  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Frank  Knox  to  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  resulted  from  his  de- 
tached service  assignment. 

Last  year  Vice  Adm.  Paul  S.  Foster, 
USN,  retired,  heard  of  the  oversight  and 
wrote  to  Gen.  Thomas  Holcomb,  who  had 
served  as  Marine  Commandant  during 
World  War  II.  Recalling  the  facts  In 
the  case,  General  Holcomb  recommended 
to  General  Greene  that  Colonel  McHugh 
be  decorated.  At  the  January  5  cere- 
mony Colonel  McHugh  received  the 
Legion  of  Merit  and  was  presented  with 
the  following  citation: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  Legion  of  Merit  to 
Col.  James  M.  McHugh,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
(retired) ,  for  service  as  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing citation : 

"For  exceptionally  meritorious  conduct  in 
the  performance  of  outstanding  service  as 
the  Assistant  Naval  Attach^  and  Assistant 
Naval  Attache  for  Air  and  later  Naval  Attach6 
and  Naval  Attache  for  Air  to  the  Republic  of 
China  dviring  the  period  December  1940  to 
November  1942.  After  four  previous  tours  of 
duty  in  China.  Colonel  (then  Major)  Mc- 
Hugh was  reordered  to  that  cotmtry  in  1940 
as  the  personal  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  headquarters,  wherever  located. 
Exercising  marked  professional  competence, 
sound  Judgment  and  skilled  diplomacy  and 
because  of  his  close  personal  relationship 
with  the  Generalissimo,  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction throughout  this  period.  Tirelessly 
carrying  out  his  duties,  often  under  the  most 
difBcult  and  hazardous  conditions,  he  ren- 
dered vailuable  assistance  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  the  American  Ambassador  to  China, 
the  Department  of  State,  and  to  American 
and  British  Commands  serving  in  the  Far 
East.  His  exceptional  performance  of  duty, 
extreme  loyalty,  willingness  to  work  long  and 
arduous  bom's,  and  unswerving  devotion  to 
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Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  strongest  editorial  supporters  of 
my  proposal  for  a  National  Humanities 
Foundation  is  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic. 
America's  oldest  Catholic  newspaper  in 
continuous  publication.  This  newspaper 
in  a  recent  editorial  pointed  up  one  of 
the  basic  reasons  for  such  a  foundation — 
to  redress  the  imbalance  now  existing 
between  the  sciences  and  the  humanities. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Httmanity  Humanities 

In  line  with  our  long-stnnding  position  on 
medicare  we  would  USe  to  direct  attention 
to  a  well-documented  article  on  same  in  the 
December  24  issue  of  the  New  Republic.  The 
author,  Dr.  Michael  H.  Alderman,  of 
Bethesda,  Md.,  takes  carefully  itemized  issue 
with  the  American  Medical  Association's 
contention  that  existing  legislation  (Kerr- 
Mills)  is  sufficient  t©  the  needs  of  the  aged. 

He  cites  three  great  weaknesses  of  Kerr- 
Mills:  "Arbitrary  definitions,  such  as  allow- 
able duration  of  hospital  stay  •  •  •";  "eli- 
gibility tests  bearing  no  relation  to  medical 
need  •  •  •";  and  the  fact  that  "the  program 
(as  implemented  with  varying  degrees  of 
enthusiasm  by  39  States)  does  not  provide 
total  medical  care." 

Dr.  Alderman  quotes,  with  some  irony,  a 
statement  of  the  AMA  to  the  eflfect  that  "it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  physicians 
abandon  the  attitude  of  unreasoning  opposi- 
tion which  has  characterized  professional  dis- 
cussions on  social  Insurance."  The  state- 
ment was  made  in  1919. 

The  point  is,  of  course,  that  something 
must  be  done  for  the  15-million  elderly 
Americans  who  are  caught  in  the  vise  of  ris- 
ing medical  costs.  Kerr-Mills  is  demonstrably 
inadequate;  the  King- Anderson  bill  (medi- 
care)  comes  considerably  closer  to  the  ideal. 

Passage  of  medicare  Is  a  task  for  Govern- 
ment, but  it  would  seem  also  to  require  a 
positive,  creative,  helpful  contribution  from 
the  world  of  medicine,  especially  since  it  is 
medical  science  which  has,  as  the  New  Repub- 
lic provocatively  puts  It,  "endowed  many 
elderly  couples  with  more  life  than  they  can 
now  afford." 

We  repeat  the  wish  (first  voiced  in  Au- 
gust when  Congressman  Moorhead  intro- 
duced his  bill)  that  Congress  will  see  fit  to 
endorse  the  establishment  of  a  National  Hu- 
manities Foundation. 

Such  a  foundation,  dedicated  to  official  na- 
tional promotion  and  support  of  the  hu- 
manities and  the  arts,  would  go  a  long  way 
towards  restoring  the  perspective  of  science 
and  spirit  which  many  feel  has  been  knocked 
a-kilter  by  the  ciurant  multlbllllon-dollar 
Federal  involvement  with  science. 

"A  National  Humanities  Foundation," 
Congressman  Moorhead  suggests,  "can  well 
be  the  cornerstone  of  the  Great  Society." 

We  would  like  to  see  his  pertinent  predic- 
tion put  to  the  test. 


The  Presidents  Message  on  Educatioo 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  12,  1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  rang  the  bell  with  me  In  his 
message  to  Congress  on  education,  when 
he  stated  unequivocally  that  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth  Is  the  No.  1  business  of 
the  American  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President's  bill 
is  complex  and  requires  more  study  than 
I  have  given  it — especially  the  part  that 
includes  benefits  for  parochial  schools.  I 
understand  that  the  administration  esti- 
mates that  15  percent  of  the  funds  could 
go  to  private  schools,  mostly  indirectly 
rather  than  directly,  although  they 
could  share  in  some  direct  programs. 

Personally,  I  am  going  to  refrain  from 
any  comment  on  such  details  at  this  time, 
pending  a  thorough  airing  in  the  House 
Education  Committee.  In  general,  how- 
ever, I  agi'ee  with  the  President  that  our 
national  goal  should  be  full  educational 
opportunity  for  all,  and  I  likewise  agree 
with  President  Johnson — and  this  should 
be  emphasized — that  education  is  pri- 
marily a  State  function. 

In  tills  latter  connection,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  potential  danger  that  I  fore- 
see. It  could  be  that  the  $1.5  billion 
asked  by  the  President  in  his  message 
could  give  the  various  States  the  idea 
that  the  Federal  Government,  by  this 
new  bill,  would  be  assuming  their 
traditional  responsibility.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  program — large  as  it  may 
seem — is  not  Intended  to  relieve  the 
States  of  their  financial  responsibility. 
Under  this  program,  State  legislatures— 
and  this  is  true  of  my  own  State  of 
Washington — are  not  intended  to  reduce 
their  expenditures  for  schools;  and, 
speaking  of  Washington  State,  as  an  ex- 
ample, its  established  pattern  of  taxa- 
tion has  resulted  in  serious  inequities. 
The  burden  on  taxpayers  has  been  in- 
equitable. Our  per  capita  expenditure 
is  high  compared  with  most  States,  but 
responsible  school  leaders  admit  there  is 
a  dangerous  emergency  facing  Washing- 
ton State  in  financing  its  schools  ade- 
quately. In  our  State,  we  should  revise 
our  system  of  raising  funds  for  educa- 
tion, and  to  properly  carry  out  the  State's 
own  constitutional  responsibility,  the 
State  legislature  must  increase  and 
equalize  school  support.  Getting  back, 
however,  I  must  point  out  that  the  head- 
lines and  news  reports  on  the  President's 
message  could  falsely  indicate  that  new 
Federal  aid  is  on  the  way  .to  ease  the 
cost  of  education  in  the  States.  But.  as 
I  see  it,  the  reverse  is  true.  The  Federal 
Government,  under  the  President's  pro- 
posal, will  actually  require  more  in  the 
way  of  State  matching  funds. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  comment 
that  President  Johnson  h£is  given  Con- 
gress and  the  American  p>eople  a  most 
persuasive  argument  for  more  Federal 
encouragement  and  support  of  our 
schools  at  all  levels.    If  the  proposed 
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program  Is  free  of  Federal  domination 
and  control,  I  would  certainly  expect  to 
vote  for  It,  because  I  believe  that  the 
answer  to  America's  problems  such  as 
poverty  and  full  employment  lies  in  up- 
grading our  youth  and  adequately  financ- 
ing our  educational  system  at  the  sec- 
ondary as  well  as  the  higher  levels. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat,  the  Presi- 
dent's program  does  not  meet  all  the  Na- 
tion's educational  needs;  it  does  not  af- 
ford anything  like  the  resources  needed 
for  new  school  construction,  teacher  re- 
cruitment, or  the  improvement  of  teach- 
ers' salaries. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  State  and  local 
governments  will  take  care  of  these  as- 
pects of  the  problem. 


Congress  and  the  Military 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LOmSIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  HEBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  new  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Hon- 
orable L.  Mendel  Rivers,  came  into  the 
Congress  at  the  same  time  I  did,  in  1941. 
He  has  not  only  been  my  colleague  but 
also  my  close  personal  friend. 

I  anticipate  serving  under  his  leader- 
ship on  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  Rivers  has  the  ability,  diligence, 
and  desire  to  make  an  outstanding 
chairman.  The  challenge  is  great  when 
It  is  realized  that  he  follows  the  great 
Carl  Vinson,  at  whose  feet  both  Mr. 
Rhers  and  I  sat  for  25  years. 

I  believe  Mr.  Rivers  admirably  stated 
his  philosophy  on  "Congress  and  the 
Military"  in  the  interview  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  edition  of  Air 
Force  and  Space  Digest  magazine. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  include  this  defini- 
tive article  into  the  Record,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  each  Member,  especially  each 
new  Member,  read  it  closely : 

Congress  and  the  Mn-iXART 
(An  exclusive  Interview  with  the  Honorable 
L.  Mendel  Rivers,  U.S.  Representative  from 
South  Carolina) 

(Everything  that  affects  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces — food,  pay,  clothing,  shelter, 
medical  care,  promotions,  equipment,  bases, 
and  missions — Is  the  concern  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  In  the  89th 
Cong.,  for  the  first  time  In  10  years,  a 
nev.  chairman  takes  over  that  committee. 
To  Hnd  out  how  he  looks  at  his  Job  and  cur- 
rent military  problems,  the  editors  of  Air 
Force /Space  Digest  Interviewed  him  recently 
in  his  Washington  office.  Here  is  a  tran- 
script of  that  exclusive  Interview. — The 
Editors.) 

(L.  (for  Lucnjs)  Mendel  Rivers  has  repre- 
sented the  First  Congressional  District  of 
South  Carolina,  embracing  nine  counties  in 
the  southeastern  section  of  the  State,  since 
1940.  Born  In  1905  In  GumvUle,  Berkeley 
County,  part  of  his  district  Just  uprlver  from 
Charleston,  he  attended  the  College  of 
Charleston  and  the  University  of  South  Car- 
olina, earning  a  law  degree  In  1931.     After 


serving  hi  the  South  Carolina  Legislature 
from  1933  to  1936  and  4  years  as  a  special 
UA  attorney,  be  was  elected  to  the  TTtli 
Cong,  in  1940  and  has  been  there  ever  since. 
Coming  from  a  seacoast  district  which  In- 
cludes the  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  he  re- 
quested and  got  an  appointment  to  the 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  then  led  by 
Representative  Carl  Vinson  of  Georgia.  In 
1948,  when  the  House  Military  and  Naval 
Affairs  Committees  were  merged  to  form  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Mr.  Vinson  be- 
came Its  chairman  and  headed  It  for  all  but 
2  years  ( 1952-54,  when  the  Republicans  con- 
trolled the  House ) ,  until  his  retirement  this 
year.  "I  have  been  in  Mr.  Vinson's  univer- 
sity ever  since  I  got  here,"  says  Mr.  Rivers. 
"If  anyone  has  ever  had  on-the-job  training, 
that  fellow  is  Rivees.") 

Question.  Congressman  Rivers,  how  do 
you  see  the  role  of  the  legislative  In  dealing 
with  the  executive  branch  on  defertse  mat- 
ters? 

Answer.  I  am  on  a  committee  whose  mem- 
bers are  quite  sensitive  about  that  section 
of  the  Constitution  which  deals  with  the 
role  that  Congress  plays  In  governing  the 
military. 

To  explain  how  I  feel  about  It,  I  want  to 
read  you  what  the  Constitution  says.  Ar- 
ticle I,  section  8,  of  the.  Constitution  sets 
forth  the  powers  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government.  It  says  the  Congress 
shall  have  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties.  Imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  to  de- 
clare war,  and  so  on. 

In  that  same  article.  It  says  this:  "To 
raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropria- 
tion of  money  to  that  use  be  for  a  longer 
term  than  2  years."  This  Is  so  that  we 
can  reappraise  what  we  have  done.  "To 
provide  and  maintain  a  Navy.  To  make 
rules  for  the  Government  and  regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces.  To  provide  for 
organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the 
n[Ulltia." 

I  take  this  to  mean  that,  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  Government,  there  Is  vested 
in  the  Congress  the  exclusive  right  to  deal 
with  the  military.  I  dont  mean  a  quasi- 
right.     I  mean  the  exclusive  right. 

That  Is  the  base  from  which  I  proceed. 
I  think  that  the  proper  committee — which 
is  ours — should  have  access  to  all  Informa- 
tion dealing  with  the  military.  It  Is  as 
simple  as  that.  I  don't  know  why  we 
should  always  wait  for  proposals  to  emanate 
from  the  Executive.  I  am  not  Implying 
that  I  don't  plan  to  cooperate  fully  with  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  Defense,  but  there 
should  be  a  mutuality. 

I  am  going  to  head  my  own  committee,  and 
I  am  going  to  get  along  with  my  committee 
and  the  Pentagon,  but  I  have  my  ideas  and 
I  will  insist  on  them. 

Question.  We  imderstand  it  Is  unlikely 
that  the  administration  will  propose  a  miU- 
tary  pay  bill,  other  than  possibly  another 
cost-of-living  adjustment.  What  are  your 
views  on  military  pay? 

Answer.  We  should  very  definitely  consider 
a  new  pay  bill  for  the  military  this  year,  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  treated  fairly.  The 
bill  passed  last  year  was  little  more  than  a 
gesture.  It  was  not  exactly  an  Insult,  but 
It  certainly  was  no  compliment. 

Question.  The  Air  Force,  after  long  study. 
Is  supposed  to  have  come  up  with  a  pay  pack- 
age for  all  services  which  totals  between  $800 
and  $900  million  to  bring  the  mili- 
tary up  to  some  parity  with  the  civilian 
economy.  Do  you  envision  that  the  Congress 
might  act  favorably  on  a  bill  of  that  scope 
In  this  session? 

Answer.  I  haven't  seen  the  Air  Force  study, 
but  I  have  already  drafted  a  pay  bllL 
Question.  Of  this  magnitude? 
Answer.  It  would  be  about  that  size.    With 
a  $630  billlou  gross  national  product.  I  say 


we  can  afford  to  give  the  military  a  pay 
raise  of  this  size. 

Question.  Mr.  Chairman  do  you  tblnk 
there  will  be  any  chance  of  writing  Into  this 
law  a  provision  fpr  annual  review  such  as  is 
In  the  law  for  civil  service  employees? 

Answer.  I  think  a  review,  possibly  annu- 
ally, should  be  provided  by  law. 
Question.  What  about  housing? 
Answer.  We  have  a  great  shortage  of  hous- 
ing. Mind  you,  I  xised  to  handle  housing.  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  most  vital  areas.  Let 
me  answer  your  question  like  this:  Housing, 
pay,  food,  commissaries,  oversea  expenses  In 
highly  inflated  cost  areas — all  of  these  things 
will  be  reviewed  very  CEU-efully. 

Wherever  we  can,  we  are  going  to  write 
these  benefits  into  law  rather  than  leave  It 
to  the  discretion  of  some  transitory  Secre- 
tary. This  is  no  reflection  on  Mr.  McNa- 
mara.  He  has  done  a  lot  (rf  things  I  approve 
of,  and  he  and  I.  I  am  sure,  will  get  along 
very  welL 

I  have  always  favored  appropriated  hous- 
ing but  when  you  have  to  pay  the  money  on 
the  barrelhead  to  build  houses,  you  dont 
get  as  many  as  you  did  under  the  Oapehart 
Act.  We  cut  off  Cap>ehart  Just  about  the 
time  it  was  beginning  to  do  a  pretty  good 
Job. 

Question.  Can  we  asstune  you  intend  also 
to  IcxDk  into  hospitalization — ^medical  care 
and  dental  care? 

Answer.  Of  course.  I  have  a  report  on 
medical  care.  This  is  one  area  we  are  really 
going  to  watch.  Eoepitallzatlon  is  a  veated 
right.  I  don't  like  the  term  benefits.  Hos- 
pitalization Lb  as  much  a  right  for  the  serv- 
iceman and  his  dependents  as  a  pair  of  shoes. 
Our  report  gives  my  view  on  hospitala 

Over  the  years  the  recruiters  have  told 
those  whom  they  recruited:  "Toiu"  depend- 
ents and  you  will  have  hospitalization  and 
when  you  retire  you  will  get  it."  I  think  that 
is  a  contract,  and  I  think  it  Is  an  obligation. 
Unless  we  change  the  law,  that  Is  still  my 
view — that  they  are  entitled  to  It.  The  Con- 
gress has  passed  a  medicare  bill  and  all  of 
these  things,  and  they  have  only  scratched 
the  s\u-face  because  these  things  have  nev^ 
been  fuUy  implemented.  I  don't  know  why 
we  can't  do  something  about  it. 

Question.  Do  you  see  any  chance  to  add 
dental  care  along  with  medicare? 

Answer.  It   all   gets   down    to   morale.     I 
wrote  the  Navy  dental  bill,  you  know.    Are 
you  asking  me  if  dependents  shoxild  have 
dental  care? 
Question.  Tes. 

Answer.  Why  not?  Have  you  ever  tried  to 
do  a  Job  with  a  toothache  or  gone  home  and 
held  your  wife's  hand  when  she  has  a  tooth- 
ache? What  I  am  trying  to  get  over  is  that 
we  are  going  to  try  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  give  the  serviceman  a  well-rounded  set  of 
rights — benefits,  prerogatives,  privileges,  and 
emolvunents,  so  whenever  he  Is  called  to  fight 
or  go  on  long  patrols  he  won't  have  to  be 
worried  about  his  folks  back  home.  We 
want  to  do  something  al>out  whatever  affects 
his  morale.  If  denticare  Is  one  of  them,  we 
want  to  do  something  about  that. 
Question.  And  the  same  for  retirees? 
Answer.  My  report  speaks  about  that. 
Let  me  quote  it:  "The  subcommittee  Is  con- 
vinced •  •  •  that  the  traditional  benefit  of 
hospital  care  to  military  retirees  and  their 
dependents  mxist  be  continued."  It  goes 
back  to  what  I  said.  Congress  has  let  some- 
body else  handle  these  decisions  so  long  that 
they  wait  for  the  decisions  to  come  up  from 
downtown.    I  think  that  Is  a  mistake. 

Question.  We  have  been  talking  about 
money     and     its    relationship     to     mcHale. 

There's  also  another  side  to  it,  Isnt  there 

the  regard  in  which  the  military  la  held  by 
the  public  and  by  the  people  in  the  Penta- 
gon? 

Answer.  Absolutely.  When  I  was  a  boy, 
people  used  to  Join  the  Navy  and  the  Army 
jiist   to   get  the  pay.     "njat  day  Is  gona. 
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We've  got  to  pay  them  adequately,  yes — but 
we've  got  to  do  more. 

I  don't  believe  for  a  minute  that,  as  some 
say,  oiir  young  people  are  delinquents.  I 
dont  assume  that  any  of  them  are.  Neither 
do  I  agree  that  they're  \inpatrlotlc.  The  peo- 
ple I  tallc  to  dont  think  the  man  In  uniform 
alone  should  be  saddled  with  all  the  patriot- 
ism.   Why  shouldn't  others  be  patriotic,  too? 

These  men  are  putting  in  long,  tedious 
hours  away  from  their  families,  often  in  re- 
mote, isolated  areas.  If  they  don't  get  paid 
enough  money  to  pay  their  bills,  if  they 
aren't  confident  their  families  are  being 
looked  after  while  they're  away,  they're  not 
going  to  stay. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  keep  them — to 
make  them  know  that  their  country  wants 
them,  to  pay  them  what  we  pay  our  civil  ser- 
vants; to  help  them  in  looking  after  their 
families.  We  are  not  doing  these  things,  be- 
cause we  try  to  c?ut  corners.  So  we  lose  them, 
but  we  spend  time  and  money  to  train  re- 
placements.   It  doesn't  make  sense. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  has  been  the 
effect  of  the  new  DOD  directive  on  standards 
of  conduct — the  one  that  says  military  per- 
sonnel cannot  eat  lunch  at  someone  else's  ex- 
pense, or  if  they  do,  they  have  to  report  it 
within  48  hours? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  too  strict.  I  am  siu-e 
it  will  be  modified.  Either  a  fellow  is  honest 
or  he  is  not  honest.  If  suspicion  has  to  sur- 
round everybody  who  Is  in  the  military,  this, 
too,  will  cause  a  lot  to  leave. 

Question.  Do  you  anticipate  any  changes 
In  the  existing  retirement  system — since  the 
money  Involved  has  now  reached  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  for  military  retirement  pay? 

Answer.  I  think  we  ^ould  look  into  tJie 
stibject.  We  might  have  a  lot  of  people  we 
want  to  keep  longer.  I  don't  know  why  we 
should  give  the  military  the  privilege  to  re- 
tire after  20  years.  I  have  always  felt  that 
way. 

Question."  You  have  been  very  much  In- 
terested In  the  Reserve  and  Guard  programs 
over  the  years.  What  is  your  view  toward 
DOD  plans  to  transfer  Reserve  units  to  the 
National  Guard? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  why  things  like  this 
should  not  be  thoroughly  reviewed  by  the 
proper  committee.  I  hate  to  see  these  drastic 
changes  being  proposed  when  the  Congress 
Is  out  of  session.  Such  proposals  should  be 
made  when  we  are  in  session  so  that  we  can 
go  into  them. 

Question.  Another  subject  DOD  Is  studying 
is  the  draft.    How  does  that  look  to  you? 

Answer.  I  won't  know  until  we  go  into  it. 
At  this  point  I  can  only  give  you  a  curbstone 
opinion.  As  of  this  date  (December  9),  I 
don't  favor  terminating  the  draft. 

Question.  Congressman,  you  have  had  ex- 
tensive experience  with  sealift  and  airlift. 
How  do  you  evaluate  the  relative  merits  of 
rapid  deployment  of  forces  by  sea  versxis  air? 

Answer.  One  should  complement  the  other, 
and  implement  the  other.  One  service  can't 
do  the  whole  business.  I  saw  that  on  Steel- 
pike  in  Spain  In  November.  Exercise  Big 
Lift  (in  1963)  demonstrated  a  capability  of 
reinforcing  our  European  allies  fast.  In  that 
one,  the  ground  forces  used  prepositloned 
equipment.  In  Steelplke  the  Navy  demon- 
strated it  can  deliver  the  equipment  as  well 
as  the  manpower.  We  need  both  sealift  and 
airlift. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  we  have  enough 
airlift  now  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
military,  particularly  the  Army? 

Answer.  No,  sir,  not  to  meet  our  commit- 
nients.  We  have  more  commitments  than 
we  have  airlift.  New  equipment  is  coming 
In,  but  it  is  not  incltisive  enough.  We  should 
immediately  go  ahead  with  the  CX-HLiS 
(cargo  experimental,  heavy  logistic  system) 
transport  plane. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
C-141A? 


Answer.  It's  a  wonderful  plane.  When  we 
created  that — I  headed  the  subcommittee — 
the  Air  Staff  put  out  th«  guidelines,  and  the 
C-141  has  met  ©very  requirement  tliey  asked 
for.    But  it  la  not  big  eaiough. 

Question.  Are  you  sattsfled  generaUy  with 
the  structtirlng  of  our  forces?  Are  we  press- 
ing technology  hard  enough  or  translating 
technology  into  new  weapons  quickly 
enough? 

Answer.  No.     I  am  positive  we  are  not. 

Question.  In  what  specific  areas  are  we 
standing  short? 

Answer.  I  think  we  have  made  a  mistake 
In  the  Defense  Department  by  not  pressing 
to  get  enough  performance  out  of  conven- 
tlon51  systems  and  by  jumping  headlong 
into  the  unmanned  systems.  We  have  be- 
come overbalanced  in  unmanned  systems  and 
have  not  achieved  the  ultimate  In"  what  con- 
ventional systems  can  do.  To  add  to  our 
problem,  we  may  be  saddled  with  only  con- 
ventional war  for  the  foreseeable  future,  as 
in  Vietnam  and  some  other  places. 

You  know  and  I  know  we  don't  have  a  fol- 
low on  for  the  B-52.  We  don't  have,  In  my 
opinion,  a  modern  interceptor.  In  these 
areas  we  have  not  dcr.e  what  I  would  like  to 
see  done. 

Question.  Do  you  niclude  the  YF-I2A  in 
that? 

Answer.  Is  that  an  interceptor? 

Question.  The  Pentagon  said  it  is  an  in- 
terceptor. 

Answer.  Is  that  an  idterceptor?  I  stand 
on  what  I  say.  I  don't  think  we  have  an  all- 
purpose  plane  yet.  The  nearest  thing  we 
have  to  a  versatile  plane  is  the  McDonnell 
F-4  series.  But  I  ju.st  dfcn't  believe  we  have 
an  all-purpose  plane. 

Question.  There  is  some  talk  that  a  version 
of  the  YF-12A  is  also  being  considered  for  a 
bomber  role.  Do  you  think  this  kind  of  ap- 
proach is  going  to  meet  the  needs  for  a  fol- 
low-on to  the  B-52? 

Answer.  That  aircraft  has  been  developed 
in  secret.  We  will  have  to  go  into  that  and 
question  the  people  who  are  in  the  business 
of  strategic  bombing.  The  only  people  who 
can  advise  us  on  that  are  pcoplelike  Generals 
LcMay  and  Power,  the  authorities  on  what 
these  planes  can  do.  I  don't  think  it  is  big 
enough  to  do  the  B-52s  Job.  But  we  will  go 
into  It  and  see. 

Question.  Is  there  any  way  of  getting  at 
this  problem  of  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch,  particularly  with  hardware  systems? 

Answer.  In  what  respect? 

Question.  We  have  been  through  it  with 
the  &-70  and  so  on,  where  the  Congress  as- 
serts Its  will  and  Interest  through  making 
money  available,  and  In  one  case  even  direct- 
ing that  it  be  spent.  But  when  It  comes  right 
down  to  it,  the  Executive  can  spend  it  or 
not  as  it  sees  fit.  Isn't  this  a  pretty  severe 
limiting  factor  on  any  kind  of  coequal  ar- 
rangement? 

Answer.  You  can't  make  the  man  spend 
the  money.  But  I  believe  that  with  my 
friendship  with  the  President,  we  won't  have 
any  impasse. 

I  have  had  a  lot  of  setvice  with  President 
Johnson,  an  awful  lot.  I  think  where  we 
have  problems,  he  will  want  to  get  along  with 
us.  I  wouldn't  have  any  hesitancy  at  all 
urging  that  he  listen  to  the  congressional 
viewpoint. 

Question.  All  in  all.  It  looks  as  though 
you/re  heading  into  a  very  eventful  session. 

Answer.  The  point  I  want  to  get  over  to 
you — this  is  my  own  viewpoint — Is  that  I 
know  good  and  well  this  country  can  afford 
the  best  military  on  earth.  We  have  the  best, 
but  we  cannot  rest  and  still  keep  the  best. 
The  best  thing  we  have  going  for  us  is  190 

million  people  behind  ub.  U  there  Is  any- 
thing the  American  people  want,  it  is  a 
first-class  military  man,  well  dressed,  well 
housed,  well  fed,  well  paid,  with  the  best 
equipment.    If  the  CSongress  does  not  provide 


these  things,  we  are  out  of  step  with  the 
grassroots  and  the  city  roots.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that.    That  la  my  position. 


Los  Angeles  Neighborhood  Music 
Settlement 


EXTEfJSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  13, 1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  in  marking  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Music  Settlement  in  Lo« 
Angeles. 

This  nonprofit  settlement,  located  at 
358  South  Boyle  Avenue,  has  compiled  a 
most  enviable  record  of  achievement  and 
of  service  to  the  Los  Angeles  community 
In  particular,  I  want  to  cite  the  excellent 
vs^ork  the  settlement  has  done  in  brinsing 
music  lessons  to  the  underprivilesed 
children  as  a  cultural  development,  and 
also  as  a  deterrent  to  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

Over  the  years  children  of  14  differ- 
ent nationalities  have  been  students  at 
the  Neighborhood  Music  Settlement,  re- 
ceiving lessons  at  less  than  cost  from 
a  stafif  of  outstanding  music  teacheis. 

At  present,  some  270  students  are  en- 
rolled, including  25  adults.  A  brief  list- 
ing of  some  of  the  major  contributions 
made  by  the  Neighborhood  Music  Settle- 
ment would  include:  Providing  cultural 
education  in  music,  enriching  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  students,  building  better 
citizenship  through  the  advancement  of 
general  culture,  strengthening  family 
life  in  the  community,  lessening  juvenile 
delinquency,  supplying  capable  teachers, 
giving  some  750  lessons  each  month  at 
less  than  cost,  presenting  bimonthly  and 
annual  recitals,  and  estabhshing  schol- 
arships for  worthy  pupils. 

The  many  men  and  women  who  have 
played  a  part  in  the  fine  work  of  the 
Neighborhood  Music  Settlement  deserve 
our  heartfelt  thanks  and  congratulations. 
And  personally,  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Ber- 
nard W.  Shafer,  president  of  the  settle- 
ment, for  bringing  this  anniversary  to 
my  attention. 

For  additional  information,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  in  recognition  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Neighborhood 
Music  Settlement : 

Resolution  on  thk  Countt  of  Los  Amjeles 
Neighborhood  Music  Settlement 

Whereas  the  Neighborhood  Music  Sett'.e- 
ment,  founded  in  1914,  is  marking  its  50th 
anniversary  of  service  to  those  in  the  Boyle 
Heights  area;  and 

Whereas  this  nonprofit  settlement  is  ninin- 
talned  to  bring  music  lessons  to  the  uiuier- 
privileged  children  as  a  cultural  develop- 
ment and  also  as  a  deterrent  to  juvenile  de- 
linquency; and 


Whereas  over  the  years,  children  of  14  dif- 
ferent nationalities  have  been  students  at  the 
Neighborhood  Music  Settlement,  acquiring 
lessons  at  less  than  cost  from  the  staff  of 
outstanding  music  teachers;  and 

Whereas  at  the  present  time  the  settle- 
ment has  270  students  enrolled,  including  25 
adults,  and  is  a  major  factor  in  strengthening 
family  life  in  the  comunity;  and 

Whereas  the  settlement  is  operated  under 
the  supervision  of  its  civic-minded  board  of 
directors  and  its  executive  director:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  That  the  Neigh- 
borhood Music  Settlement  be  congratulated 
on  its  50th  anniversary  of  service,  and  that 
all  members  of  its  board  of  directors  be 
commended  for  their  dedicated  efforts  on  be- 
half of  others  in  helping  to  bring  cultural 
advancement  to  our  county;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  an  engrossed  copy  of  this 
resloutlon  be  given  to  Bernard  W.  Shafer, 
president  of  the  settlement,  at  the  March  24. 
1964.  meeting  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States 

Tn-LE  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Joint  Conunittee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style   of   the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress  and  at  the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12.  1895,  c;  23,  §  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Title  44,  Section  182b,  Same;  illus- 
trations. MAPS,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Ulustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  20, 
1936.  c.  630,  S  2,  49  Stat,  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — ^The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
Jtlve  issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  7 >^ -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6Vi -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 

used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction iB  necessary. 


3.  Return  of  manuscript. — ^When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Grovemment  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.in.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  win  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m..  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  cavislng  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  wUl  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  wiU  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shaU  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — ^The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  d&Y^ 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time :  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — ^When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shaU  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shaU  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjotrrnment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — ^The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shaU  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 

extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 


the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  i\ile  shaU  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shaU  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — ^No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congrxssionai. 
Record  which  is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — ^The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


LAWS   RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTINa   OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
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The  Quest  for  Water 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  14,  1965 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Val- 
ley National  Bank  in  Arizona  recently 
published  an  excellent  article  on  this  Na- 
tion's mounting  water  problem  in  Its 
monthly  news  digest,  Agriculture  and 
Livestock.  In  this  article  the  bank  points 
out  that,  as  a  result  of  gains  in  our  pop- 
ulation, we  will  need  a  doubling  of  our 
fresh  water  supplies  by  1975. 

In  the  Southwest  today  we  are  work- 
ing on  plans  for  regional-  solutions  to  our 
already  dire  water  problems.  But  the 
Southwest  is  not  the  only  area  that  must 
increase  its  supplies  of  fresh  water;  this 
is,  in  fact,  a  national  problem  requiring 
the  best  technology  we  can  find  to  arrive 
at  adequate  answers.  Surely  the  devel- 
opment of  economical  means  of  convert- 
ing salt  water  to  fresh,  a  program  given 
new  impetus  recently  by  President  John- 
.-on,  offers  our  greatest  prospect  of  long- 
range  help. 

The  Valley  Bank  article  is  an  excellent 
summary  of  our  modern-day  search  for 
water,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues.    The  article  follows: 

The  passage  of  each  day  finds  8.000  more 
American  stomachs  to  be  fed.  By  1975,  our 
U.S.  population  will  require  25  percent  more 
milk,  35  percent  more  fruit,  36  percent  more 
beef,  and  45  percent  more  pork  than  now  is 
being  produced.  And  equally  important  as 
:oDd,  about  100  percent  more  fresh  water  will 
be  required  to  sustain  the  American  civiliza- 
tion of  1975.  "Water  Is  the  essence  of  life, 
.'■s  necessary  as  air,"  one  commentator  lyri- 
cally uTote  recently  "Without  it,  nations 
wither  and  die.  With  it,  they  flourish.  It 
is  among  the  most  precious  of  all  mankind's 
treasures — yet  it  is  wasted,  neglected,  and 
despoiled  more  than  any  other." 

We  agree.  And  add,  prosaically,  that  our 
v.ater  needs  already  are  enromous.  The  aver- 
age American  consumes  about  1  ton  of  water 
.t  year  in  his  food  and  drink.  Plants  need 
;bout  1,000  p>ounds  of  water  to  produce  1 
nound  of  food.  Industry  and  transportation 
require  tremendous  amounts. 

Moreover,  the  problem  of  obtaining  ade- 
quate water  is  hardly  confined  to  our  Na- 
tion. The  truth  is  that  the  world  is  run- 
.'.Ing  out  of  fresh  water  at  an  alarming  rate. 
E.xplosively  expanding  populations  the  world 
o\er — plus  the  constant  advent  of  new  man- 
ufacturing technique  using  more  and  more 
water — are  compounding  the  problem  to  a 
j>oint  where  many  global  leaders  are  gravely 
r.oting  that  mankind's  very  survival  may  de- 
DDiid  upon  its  solution  before  today's  newly 
born  babies  reach  adulthood. 

Despite  the  fact  water  covers  three-fourths 
of  our  planet,  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
world's  supply  is  fresh — and  an  estimated  80 
percent  of  that  is  locked  up  In  the  ice  and 
.now  masses  of  Antarctica,  Greenland,  and 
the  Arctic.    Because  water  doesn't  actually 
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disappear  and  because  It  can  forever  be  re- 
used, most  of  the  proposed  solutions  to  the 
problem  to  date  have  been  couched  within  a 
framework  of  reclamation  and  reuse. 

"But  water  does  disappear,"  the  average 
layman  will  insist.  "How  about  its  eva|x>- 
ratlon  by  the  sun?"  True,  the  sun's  rays  act 
like  magnets  in  drawing  an  incredible  amount 
of  water  into  our  planet's  cloud-layer  at- 
mosphere. But.  over  a  given  period  of  time, 
a  virtually  equivalent  amount  of  water  de- 
scends upon  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain 
and  snow. 

Rarely,  of  course,  do  the  "up  and  dovm" 
ratios  ever  agree.  If  we  select  specific  areas. 
Here,  In  the  Southwest,  we  lose  far  more 
water  by  evaporation  than  we  gain  by  rain. 
But,  globally  speaking,  the  total  ratios  are 
felt  to  be  approximately  equal — if  we  can 
make  allowances  for  water  that  drains  into 
underground  reservoirs,  or  changes  In  its 
forms  from  liquid  to  steam  or  solid — and  so 
forth. 

"Well,  then,"  continues  our  typical  lay- 
man, "why  don't  we  make  reuse  of  ovu"  avail- 
able water  supply?"  The  answer  is  that  we're 
learning  how  to  do  Just  that — even  to  the 
point  of  purifying  sewage  water — Just  as 
v.ere  learning  how  to  recharge  depleted 
underground  reservoirs,  and  Just  as  we're 
learning  more  about  the  controversial  tech- 
nique known  as  "cloud  seeding,"  which  finds 
us  turning  clouds  into  rain  (sometimes)  by 
"salting"  the  former  with  chemicals. 

"What  about  redistributing  our  available 
supply?"  asks  the  layman.  "Isn't  it  true  that 
millions  of  gallons  of  fresh  water  dally  run 
into  the  ocean  in  the  Northwest  while  here 
in  the  Southwest  we  virtually  measure  every 
drop?"  This  Is  a  perfectly  valid  conunent — 
at  least  most  of  it  Is.  Unfortunately,  all  of  us 
don't  measure  water  by  the  drop  here  In  the 
Southwest.  Too  many  of  us  waste  vast 
amounts  via  dripping  faucets,  excessive  lawn 
watering,  careless  irrigation  practices,  and 
like  acts. 

But  it  is  quite  true  that  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  water  resources  would  help 
greatly  to  solve  current  and  approaching 
water  shortage  problems.  And  this  Is  the 
thinking  behind  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart 
Udall's  proposed  Pacific-Southwest  regional 
water  plan,  of  which  our  own  central  Arizona 
project  Is  now  an  integral  part.  So  far  as 
the  CAP  is  concerned,  even  if  it — by  magic — 
were  to  become  a  reality  tomorrow  by  divert- 
ing more  water  from  the  Colorado  River,  we'd 
still  be  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
rapidly  diminishing  ground  water  resources. 
Arizona  now  is  using  around  7  million  acre- 
feet  of  water  annually,  of  which  about  one- 
third  Is  surface  flow  and  the  balance  pumped 
from  an  ever-decreasing  supply  of  ground- 
water. (In  central  Arizona,  ground  water  Is 
being  used  up  almost  twice  as  rapidly  as 
nature  replenishes  It.) 

Our  paramount  objective,  of  course,  must 
be  the  securing  of  congressional  approval  of 
tl^e  central  Arizona  project  If  our  growing 
population  and  economy  are  to  be  main- 
tained. But  as  Rich  Johnson,  CAP  president, 
points  out:  "There  can  be  no  CAP  separate 
from  or  without  relationship  to  a  regional 
water  plan.  It  just  isn't  politically  feasible." 
(Others  might  even  add  the  word  "economi- 
cally" to  Johnson's  second  sentence.) 

Assuming  that  CAP  approval  comes  about 
during  the  next  session  of  Congress — and 
eventually  a  Pacific-Southwestern  regional 
plan  (with  the  CAP  an  integral  part  of  it) 
is  agreed  upon  by  the  various  States,  Federal 


agencies  and  Congress — will  the  Southwest's 
water  problems  be  permanently  solved?  Far- 
sighted  authorities  tay  "No."  Tbey  point  out 
that  the  Southwest  la  the  MatlonlB  fastest 
growing  and  most  arid  area.  In  the  next 
•40|to  50  years,  its  population  wlU  triple,  they 
predict.  Population  pressures,  plus  thoae 
arising  from  our  Increasing  industrialization, 
will  demand  a  supplementary  source  of  frasb 
water. 

"Out  of  sheer  necessity,  man  must  veer 
into  long-range  water  planning  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  next  50  to  100  years."  de- 
clares Gov.  George  Clyde  of  Utah.  "Just  as 
our  forefathers  were  men  of  vision  and  imag- 
ination, so  too  must  we  use  vision  and  Imag- 
ination to  begin  work  now  on  plans  that 
wlU  ultimately  take  care  of  otir  water  needs 
in  the  year  2020  and  beyond,"  observes  ' 
H.  S.  Raymond,  manager  of  the  Maricopa 
Municipal  Water  Conservation  District. 

Where,  then,  should  man  look  for  a  sup- 
plemental source  of  fresh  water — if  he  Is  to 
plan  today  for  his  needs  a  half  century 
hence?  liie  answer,  according  to  a  host  of 
distinguished  experts,  is  "the  ocean." 
Sooner  or  later,  water  from  the  sea  is  going 
to  have  to  make  up  for  the  fresh  water  short- 
ages In  various  areas  of  this  and  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  they  insist.  But — and 
this  is  highly  significant — virtually  all  these 
authorities  agree  the  most  practical  and 
most  economical  type  of  desalinizatlon  vrlU 
come  about  by  using  nuclear  energy  to  re- 
move salt  from  sea  water  and  generate  elec- 
tricity at  the  same  time. 

Last  April,  a  special  governmental  inter- 
agency task  force,  after  a  year  of  Intensive 
study,  told  the  White  House  that  by  1975 — 
if  need  be — huge  nuclear  plants  could  simiil- 
taneously  by  producing  vast  anxpunts  of  in- 
expensive power  and  inexpensive  fresh  water. 
In  this  last  connection,  it  expressed  confi- 
dence that  the  water  would  cost  no  more 
than  20  to  25  cents  per  1,000  gallons. 

Oesalinizatlcm  plants  are  notliing  new. 
of  course.  Up  to  now,  the  only  barrier  to 
more  widespread  development  has  been  the 
cost  of  the  product.  The  Government,  for 
example,  today  Is  operating  five  experimental 
plants — using  various  conventional  meth- 
ods— in  as  many  different  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion— with  the  three  largest  having  a  capac- 
ity of  a  million  gallons  a  day.  But.  and  this 
is  the  rub,  none  of  the  five  can  produce  fresh 
water  for  less  than  $1  per  1,000  gaUons. 
This  Is  true,  by  and  large,  of  most  privately 
owned  experimental  desalinizatlon  plants, 
although,  from  time  to  time,  they  have 
hinted  they  are  on  the  verge  of  a  "cost  break- 
through." 

Roger  Revelle,  at  present  dean  of  research 
at  the  University  of  California,  headed  the 
Government  task  force.  "Nuclear  energy  is 
a  solution  in  search  of  a  problem — and  de- 
salting of  sea  water  Is  a  problem  it  can 
solve,"  he  confidently  declares.  A  niimber 
of  Ulustrious  Industrial  scientists  are  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  him. 

Take  Dr.  Robert  E.  Wilson,  former  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
Indiana,  and,  until  recently,  a  member  of  the 
Atonic  Energy  Commission.  Shortly  after 
the  task  force's  report  to  the  White  House, 
Dr.  Wilson  was  vacationing  in  Scottsdale.  In 
an  interview  with  Tom  Kelland,  business  and 
financial  editor  of  the  Arizona  Republic,  he 
flatly  declared  "the  secret  of  inexpensive 
fresh  water  production  is  oc»nbining  its  pro- 
duction with  Uiat  of  electricity." 
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Ab  Dr.  Wilson  ezplaina  it:  A  nuclear  re- 
actor produces  steam  at  relatively  high  pres- 
Buree.  This  steam  Is  best  adapted  for  the 
creation  of  electricity.  But,  after  it  is  used, 
low  pressure  steam  can  be  tapped  off  the  tur- 
bines at  a  point  where  it  is  fit  for  the  dia- 
tlUation  of  sea  water.  In  10  or  15  years 
when  both  water  and  electricity  can  be  pro- 
duced and  sold  on  a  large  scale  by  the  same 
plant,  Wilson  continued,  it  will  make  elec- 
trical production  competitive  (when  pro- 
duced in  high  cost  coal  areas)  and  will  make 
water  at  a  coat  of  about  20  cents  a  1,000 
gallons — which  is  sufiSciently  cheap  for 
household  and  most  industrial  uses.  Both 
Wilson  and  the  task  force  agree  that  the 
larger  the  nuclear  plant,  the  greater  its  effi- 
ciency and  the  lower  the  unit  costs  of  power 
and  water  produced. 

The  task  force's  findings  were  presented 
to  Dr.  Donald  P.  Hornig,  Director  of  the 
White  House  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Then,  on  June  10,  President  John- 
son made  a  speech  in  which  he  stated  an 
"economic  breakthrough"  had  brought  "the 
long  promised  day  of  economical  nuclear 
power."  Great  reductions  could  now  be  made 
in  the  cost  of  building  giant  atomic  power- 
plants — and  these  plants  could  be  used  for 
desalinizatlon  piirposes,  thus  raising  a  "dra- 
matic prospect  of  economically  transforming 
sea  water  into  water  suitable  for  human 
consumption  and  industrial  use." 

( Curiously,  the  dual  purpose  approach  was 
originated  not  by  an  engineer  or  a  scientist 
but  by  a  politician — Senator  Clinton  P. 
Anderson,  Democrat,  of  New  Mexico.  Several 
years  ago,  Anderson  attended  an  Interior 
Committee  meeting  and  heard  about  the 
steam  temperat\u-e  required  for  an  effective 
desalinizatlon  plant.  Shortly  afterward,  he 
went  to  a  congressional  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee meeting  where  reactors  were  being 
discussed — and  learned  that  the  steam,  as  it 
came  off  an  electrical  turbine,  was  about  the 
same  temperature  as  that  used  in  the  de- 
salinizatlon process. 

(Anderson  then  wrote  to  Dr.  R.  P.  Ham- 
mond, then  at  the  L«s  Alamos  Scentific 
Laboratory  and  now  at  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory,  inquiring  why  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  combine  desalinizatlon  and  the 
generation  of  relatively  inexpensive  elec- 
tricity. Hanunond,  it  developed,  had  been 
thinking  along  the  same  lines — and  out  of 
Senator  Anderson's  suggestion  grew  a  1962 
report  by  Hammond  concluding  very  large 
reactors  could-  distill  sea  water  economically. 
Direct  result  of  his  report  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  interagency  task  group  to  ex- 
amine his  conclusions.  Its  April  1964  re- 
port to  the  White  House  confirmed  them  in 
all  Important  respects. ) 

Things  moved  fast  after  the  President's 
speech.  Gov.  Grant  Sawyer,  of  Nevada, 
promptly  urged  a  crash  Federal  program  to 
use  nuclear  energy  to  convert  ocean  water 
into  fresh  water  for  thirty  inland  States. 
"Ultimately,  with  cheap  power,  water  will 
be  transported  to  States  within  reasonable 
distances  of  cc*astal  areas,"  he  said.  Nevada 
and  Arizona  both  could  be  considered  within 
"reasonable  distance,"  he  added,  along  with 
the  observation:  "Atomic  energy  is  the  key 
to  unlock  the  ocean  depth." 

At  the  same  time,  the  huge  Metropolitan 
Water  District  of  Southern  California  re- 
quested the  Interior  Department  to  launch 
a  study  regarding  the  feasibility  of  a  50- 
milllon-gallon-a-day '  nuclear-fuel  desalting 
plant.  On  August  20,  1964.  the  Interior 
Depatrment,  in  conjunction  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  MWD  to  study  construction  of  a 
plant  producing  up  to  150  nUllion  gallons  of 
fresh  water  daily,  plxis  150.000  to  750,000 
electrical  kilowatts.  The  three  agencies  ex- 
pressed confidence  the  plant  would  meet  the 
water  needs  of  as  many  as  750,000  residents 
of  southern  Oaltfomia  and  the  electrical 
needs  of  as  many  as  200,000  homes. 


(Realistically,  the  MWD  announced  on 
December  5  that  some  750,000  southern 
Califomians  soon  may  drink  water  frtan  the 
Pacific  Ocean  but  the  rest  of  its  more  than 
9  million  patrons  wiU  still  have  to  rely  on  the 
Colorado  River  and  northern  California. 
The  study  is  expected  to  ta&e  a  year  and 
the  plant.  If  constructed,  would  be  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  world's 
largest  non-nuclear -fueled  plant  is  located 
in  the  tiny  Arabian  kingdonft  of  Kuwait  at 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  incidentally. 
It  turns  out  2.4  million  gallons  of  water  a 
day.) 

On  Augvist  26,  President  Johnson  ordered 
three  Federal  agencies  to  Jotn  in  accelerat- 
ing the  Government's  program  for  desaliniza- 
tlon of  sea  water.  (The  agencies  are  the 
Interior  Department,  the  AEO,  and  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology.)  He  called  upon 
them  to  develop  an  "aggressive  and  imagina- 
tive program"  and  reminded  them  the  OST 
has  already  indicated  large-scale  dual  pur- 
pose plants  could  be  in  operation  by  1975  "in 
many  water-short  areas." 

That  same  day  the  President  announced  a 
three-man  VS.  team  from  the  Interior  De- 
partment was  conferring  in  Tel  Aviv  with 
Israeli  officials  regarding  the  feasibility  of 
constructing  a  nuclear-powared  desaliniza- 
tlon plant  there.  (Since  then,  it  has  been 
announced  that  the  two  gowernjnents  will 
combine  their  know-how  to  build  a  $190  mil- 
lion plant  capable  of  producing  up  to  125 
million  gallons  of  fresh  water  daily.) 

Earlier  this  summer,  the  President  had 
announced  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  agreed  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  cooperative  development  of 
methods  for  desalting  sea  water.  The  Mil- 
waukee Journal  commented  at  the  time: 
"The  Joint  endeavor  takes  on  new  significance 
in  light  of  the  President's  doclsion  to  speed 
up  desalinizatlon  research.  And  the  Joint 
Soviet-American  effort  might  lead  to  other 
cooperative  endeavors — such  as  further  ven- 
tures into  outer  space  that  now  appear  to 
be  too  forbiddingly  expensive  for  a  single  na- 
tion to  undertake."  (Note:  On  December  9. 
Secretary  Udall  reported  a  dual  purpose 
plant  "already  is  under  construction  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Similar  installations  are 
being  discussed  seriously  in  the  United 
States,  but  we  have  yet  to  break  ground.") 

On  August  31,  President  Johnson  invited 
all  nations  of  the  world  to  Join  the  U.S.  dual 
purpose  nuclear  program.  In  a  filmed  mes- 
sage to  a  United  Nations  conference  on  non- 
military  uses  of  atomic  energy,  the  President 
noted  that  the  Soviet  Union,  Mexico,  ^Jid 
Israel  already  had  been  invited  to  Join  the 
project.  Money  spent  in  harnessing  atomic 
energy  for  peaceftU  uses  is  an  Investment  in 
the  futtire  of  all  mankind,  he  said. 

Then,  on  November  20,  came  the  climax. 
The  President  summoned  Seoretary  Udall  to 
his  Texas  home  and  ordered  a  crash  research 
program  which,  by  1969,  will  result  in  an 
economically  feasible  method  of  claiming 
fresh  water  from  the  sea.  By  "economically 
feasible,"  the  President  indicated  he  wanted 
fresh  water  produced  for  no  more  than  25  to 
35  cents  per  1,000  gallons. 

Udall  told  the  press  the  President  said  he 
wants  "no  penny-pinching  in  the  program 
because  he  seeks  a  cost-cutting  breakthrough 
during  his  4-year  administration."  At  the 
President's  request,  Udall  reported,  he  will 
ask  Congress  in  January  for  a  $16  million 
appropriation  to  speed  up  desalting  research 
now  being  conducted  by  his  Department. 
Asked  by  newsmen  if  he  expects  to  remain  in 
the  Cabinet,  Udall  responded:  'Yes.  I  do. 
And  after  my  visit  today  ( to  the  LB  J  Ranch) , 
I'll  stay  with  a  real  sense  of  excitement." 

The  question  now  arises:  What  does  the 
future  hold  in  store  for  Arizona,  so  far  as  its 
water  needs  are  concerned?  First  and  fore- 
most, of  course,  comes  the  need  of  persuad- 
ing Congress  to  approve  the  long-dreamed  of 
central  Arizona  project.    So  far  as  most  Ari- 


zonans  are  concerned,  the  cheapest  and 
quickest  way  of  adding  more  water  to  our 
present  inadequate  supply  is  to  tap  the  Colo- 
rado River  for  the  ann\ial  million-plus  acre- 
feet  of  water  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  this  State  is  entitled  to. 

Political  observers  express  belief  there  is 
"a  reasonably  good  chance"  of  congressional 
approval  of  Arizona's  CAP  request  this  com- 
ing session — provided  Arizona  guarantees 
California  no  less  than  4.4  million  acre-fee' 
of  water  annually  from  the  Colorado.  And 
provided  the  CAP  is  part  of  a  regional  water 
plan  resembling  Udall's  Pacific  Southwest  re- 
distribution •'  proposal.  But  these  same 
sources  also  add,  "It's  difficult,  however.  tj> 
predict  with  any  certainty  what  course  Con- 
gress will  take  when  confronted  with  a  proj- 
ect of  the  financial  magnitude  the  Pacific 
Southwest  proposal  encompasses."  (Cost  oi 
the  CAP  alone  has  been  pegged  at  $1.1  bil- 
lion, it  should  be  noted.) 

And  on  that  note  well  conclude  with  this 
prediction:  Both  a  regional  water  redistri- 
bution plan  and  large-scale  dual  piu^jose  nu- 
clear desalinizatlon  plants  are  inevitable. 
Too  much  is  at  stake  to  asstmae  otherwise. 
Neither  alone  can  provide  sufficient  fresl: 
water  to  meet  our  needs  two  generations  from 
now.  Both  approaches  are  required  if  wc 
are  to  sustain  the  600  million  U.S.  population 
estimated  by  AX).  2000  and  the  highly  tech- 
nological civilization  we  are  approaching 
with  such  amazing  speed. 


Dr.  Daniel  E.  Fountain  of  Homer,  N.Y., 
1  of  the  10  Oatstanding  Young  Meo 
of  1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF    NEW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  14,  1965 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wa.« 
recently  delighted  to  learn  that  one  of 
my  constituents.  Dr.  Daniel  E.  Fountain, 
of  Homer,  N.Y.,  was  selected  by  the 
U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  as 
1  of  the  10  outstanding  young  men  of 
1964. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s 
I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Cortland 
Standard  of  January  12,  1965,  outlining 
Dr.  Fountain's  brilliant  achievements  in 
his  chosen  field. 

The  article  follows: 
Dr.    Fountain    Bkinging    New    Distinction 

The  selection  of  Dr.  Daniel  E.  Fountain 
missionary-surgeon,  as  1  of  the  10  out- 
standing young  men  of  1964  by  th< 
U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  iii 
honor  deserved  by  the  candidate  and  bring.- 
new  distinction  to  Dr.  Dan's  native  Homer 
and  Cortland  County. 

Dr.  Fountain  will  be  1  of  the  10  men 
honored  at  the  U.S.  Jaycees  award 
congress  January  15-16  at  Santa  Monica. 
Calif.  The  presentations  will  be  covered  in 
national  news  media.  It  is  ajjpropirate  thai 
representatives  of  the  Cortland  County 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  had  the 
foresight  to  nominate  Dr.  Dan,  will  attend 
the  awards  congress  and  bring  the  story 
home. 

This  story  will  be  a  highlight  of  the  pro- 
gram at  the  annual  Distinguished  Service 
Award  (DSA)  banquet  to  be  held  February 
27  by  the  local  Jaycees.  Dr.  Fountain  is  to 
be  the  speaker  on  the  evening  that  the  win- 
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ner  of  the  Cortland  County  DSA  for  1964 
will  be  revealed. 

Among  the  distinguished  guests  will  be 
Dr.  Fountain's  wife,  Miriam,  and  his  parents. 
the  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Egbert  P.  Fountain,  of 
Homer.  Others  attending  the  DSA  banquet 
here  will  have  the  opportulty  to  share  with 
the  Fountains  the  pride  they  must  feel  in 
the  selection  of  Dr.  Dan  for  national  recogni- 
tion among  the  United  States  10  outstanding 
young  men  of  1964. 

In  its  announcement  of  the  selection,  the 
US.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  cited 
Dr.  Daniel  E.  Fountain.  34,  of  Kwilu 
Province,  Republic  of  the  Congo,  a  medical 
missionary  from  Homer,  N.Y.,  who  faces  con- 
stant danger  as  doctor  and  teacher  to  265,000 
Congolese    in   the    strife-torn   province." 

Local  residents  who  know  Dr.  Dan  and  his 
f.tmlly  and  others  who  have  read  the  results 
of  interviews  with  him  published  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Cortland  Standard  are  aware 
of  the  significant  contributions  made  by  Dr. 
nnd  Mrs.  Fountain  during  3  years  service  in 
the  Congo. 

At  the  time  the  local  Jaycee  were  pre- 
p.iring  their  nomination  of  Dr.  Dan,  he  was 
in  the  Congo  and  unavailable  to  be  inter- 
viewed. This  newspaper  takes  pride  that 
articles  published  previously  supplied  some 
information  used  in  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
Dan  to  be  considered  among  hundreds  of 
candidates  35  years  of  age  or  under. 

Among  virlnners  over  the  past  27  years  are 
the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Dooley  in  1956,  Howard 
Hughes  in  1938.  Nelson  Rockefeller  in  1941, 
William  Saroyan  in  1940,  the  late  John  P. 
Kennedy  in  1956,  Richard  M.  Nixon  in  1947, 
Virgil  "Gus"  Grlssom  in  1961.  and  in  1964, 
Dr.  Daniel  Fountain. 


Retirement  of   Prof.  John  L.  Bonn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OP   CONWECnCtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  14,  1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  9,  1965.  the  Waterbury  Republi- 
can carried  the  news  of  the  retirement 
from  active  esrvlce  of  Prof.  John  L. 
Bonn,  organist  in  St.  Margaret's  Church 
for  51  years.  At  the  age  of  93,  Profes- 
sor Bonn  was  oean  of  Connecticut  or- 
sianists  when  he  relinquished  his  active 
duties. 

When  a  man  has  devoted  a  long  life 
fo  making  his  fellow  men  aware  of  the 
beauty  that  lies  in  the  world;  in  lifting 
ilieir  minds  above  the  mundane  things 
of  evei-yday  life  and.  particularly,  when 
he  has  labored  with  such  outstanding 
success  as  has  Professor  Bonn,  I  believe 
that  his  retirement  is  worth  more  than 
l)assing  notice.  Professor  Bonn  came  to 
Waterbury  in  1899  and  he  has  given 
iJiano,  organ,  and  voice  lessons  to  thou- 
."^ands  of  Waterburians  during  his  years 
of  service.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  record  of 
cichievement  that  is  worthy  of  commen- 
dation, but  it  Is  rather  the  style  and 
:nethod  of  John  Bonn's  teaching  that  I 
wish  to  note. 

He  was  never  one  to  suffer  fools  glad- 
l.v.  nor  would  he  satisfy  himself  or  his 
pupil  by  teaching  the  banal  or  the  super- 
ficial, "I  don't  teach  that  tinkle,  tinkle, 
stuff;  I  teach  real  music,"  he  said  once. 


John  Bonn  created  for  himself  and 
for  his  students  a  standard  of  excellence 
to  which  he  always  conformed  himself 
and  to  which  he  required  them  to  con- 
form. He  was  a  sound  technician  with 
an  excellent  education,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe,  and  he  knew  the 
music  of  the  world's  masters  in  detail. 

It  is  unfortunate  in  today's  world  that 
more  educators  do  not  have  the  high 
standards  of  Professor  Bonn  so  that  the 
youth  of  this  country  would  be  chal- 
lenged to  attain  the  excellence  which  we 
must  maintain  if  we  are  to  keep  our 
place  as  a  great  Nation.  John  Bonn  can 
retire  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  he 
has  done  his  part  to  maintain  that  great- 
ness. 

The  biographical  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Waterbury  Republican, 
follows : 

Veteran  Citt  Organist  Relinquishing 
Duties 

Prof.  John  L.  Bonn,  93  dean  of  Connecticut 
organists,  has  finally  decided  to  relinquish 
some  of  his  musical  activities.  Professor 
Bonn  today  admitted  that  he  has  resigned 
as  organist  and  choir  director  of  St.  Mar- 
garets Church  where  he  has  served  for  51 
of  the  parish's  53  years  of  existence. 

In  his  usual  Jovial ,  mood,  the  venerable 
musician  said:  "I  resigned  some  time  ago. 
but  I  promised  the  mqnsignor  (Rt.  Rev.  Ed- 
ward L.  Morrison)  thaw  would  stay  on  until 
Christmas." 

Asked  if  he  would  Aill  play  occasionally  at 
the  church  organ,  he  smiled:  "I'll  pitch  in 
whenever  they  want  me." 

Professor  Bonn,  who  gave  his  first  public 
accompaniment  in  New  York's  St.  Dominic's 
Church  82  years  ago  when  he  was  only  11 
years,  will  continue  to  teach  piano  at  his 
studio  and  home,  175  Willow  Street. 

He  still  enjoys  walking,  even  though  he 
must  use  a  cane  and  his  pace  is  slower  than 
it  was  50  years  ago.  He  hopes  to  continue 
to  patronize  the  musical  and  concert  events 
in  Waterbury  as  he  has  done  since  he  came 
to  the  city  May  1,  1889. 

THOUSANDS  OF  MASSES 

Although  he  has  no  record  of  the  thousands 
Of  masses  at  which  he  has  accompanied  at 
the  organ.  Professor  Bonn  has  probably 
played  at  more  masses  than  any  other  Con- 
necticut resident. 

He  is  firm  on  his  appreciation  of  good 
church  and  secular  music.  He  told  an  inter- 
viewer recently:  "I  don't  teach  that  tinkle 
tinkle  stuff;  I  teach  real  music.  Many  who 
claim  to  be  music  and  piano  instructors  teach 
the  mechanics  only.  Some  are  more  quali- 
fied to  teach  typing  than  music." 

"Real  music  elevates  your  mind  and  heart." 
he  said.  "Music  is  a  language  with  its  own 
syntax,  rhetoric,  and  prosody." 

Professor  Bonn,  who  comes  from  a  family 
of  musicians,  learned  the  basic  organ  tech- 
niques from  his  father  who  was  choirmaster 
and  organist  at  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  Church, 
New  York.  Later  he  graduated  from  a  Cath- 
olic liberal  arts  college  in  New  York,  after 
which  he  was  organist  at  All  Saints  and  St. 
Ignatius  Churches,  both  in  New  York. 

He  came  to  Waterbury  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  organist  and  choirmaster  at  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Af- 
ter 15  years  in  Waterbury,  he  went  to  Vienna, 
Austria,  to  study  piano  and  composition  for 
2  years.  He  came  back  to  Waterbury  in  1907 
to  resume  teaching  in  the  Willow  Street 
music  studio  where  he  still  teaches  and  prac- 
tices— sometimes  up  to  10  hours  a  day. 

His  "Mass  in  Honor  of  St.  Margaret"  was 
played  by  the  Waterbury  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety during  the  1963  season  In  tribute  to 


Professor  Bonn's  50th  anniversary  asuarganist 
at  St.  Margaret's  Parish. 

He  has  also  composed  "Ave  Maria,"  "Dlvin» 
Praises,"  "Vidl  Aquam,".  "Puer  Natua,"  "In- 
trolt  for  Christmas,"  and  other  compoeltionfl. 
He  wrote  the  church  music  because  he  wasn't 
satisfied  with  some  scores  that  he  bad  seen 
for  church  purposes. 

A  traditionalist  in  church  music.  Professor 
Bonn  has  asserted:  "The  purpose  of  churclx 
music  is  to  enhance  and  to  naake  an  atmo- 
sphere more  conducive  to  public  worship." 

For  the  past  two  generations  or  more. 
Professor  Bonn  has  given  many  conoerts  in 
Waterbiu-y  nad  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  many  of  his  pupils  become  teachers 
and  musicians,  bringing  much  Joy  and  satis- 
Xaction  to  themselves  and  to  others. 


The  Late   President  Kennedy's  Role  as 
Chief  Mas^strate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or   KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  14,  1965 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  volumes 
have  been  written  on  the  administration 
of  our  late,  beloved  President,  John  Rtz- 
gerald  Kennedy. 

Recently,  however,  I  chanced  to  read 
an  article  in  the  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Trib- 
une-Democrat which  examined  a  seldom 
discussed  facet  of  his  administration: 
the  President's  role  as  Chief  Magistrate. 

The  article  was  written  by  Edward  J. 
McBride,  assistant  professor  of  political 
science  at  St.  Francis  College,  Loretto, 
Pa. 

Professor  McBride  studied  in  my  dis- 
trict and  received  his  bachelor's  degree 
from  one  of  our  finer  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  Le  Moyne  College. 

Herewith  his  analysis: 

As  the  first  anniversary  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  approaches,  the 
recollection  of  his  public  service  under- 
standably evokes  thoughts  on  both  the  na- 
ture of  the  man  and  the  nature  of  the  high 
office  he  held — elements  which,  like  form 
and  substance,  combined  to  make  the  Ken- 
nedy Presidency  what  it  was. 

In  my  mind,  John  F.  Kennedy  always  will 
be  associated  with  a  particular  dimension 
of  the  Presidency,  and  it  Is  to  this  facet 
of  the  post  that  I  shall  address  myself  first. 

In  an  acutely  perceptive  work  entitled 
"The  American  Presidency."  Prof.  Clinton 
Rossitcr  of  Cornell  set  a  pattern  for  stu- 
dents of  the  office  by  castmg  the  occupant 
of  the  White  House  in  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent, though  interlocking  roles:  Chief 
of  State.  Chief  Executive.  Chief  Diplomat, 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  so  forth. 

Although  this  type  of  analysis  has  much  to 
recommend  it,  I  feel  that  a  less  obvious 
presidential  task,  albeit  a  transcendently  im- 
portant one,  warrants  more  notice  than  it 
usually  receives.  I  refer  to  the  President's 
role  of  Chief  Magistrate,  that  is,  quite  lit- 
erally, chief  teacher. 

The  man  who  holds  oiu^  supreme  govern- 
ing position  conunands  not  only  the  author- 
ity, but  also  the  attention,  of  the  American 
poUtlcal  community.  Thus,  the  President  ot 
the  United  States,  as  both  national  cynosure 
and  national  spokesman,  has  the  capacity 
and.  correlatively,  the  duty,  to  become  th« 
country's  foremost  political  educator,  or,  if 
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one  prefers  (and,  as  a  political  scientist,  I 
do).  Its  leading  teacher  of  political  science. 
Our  Cblef  Magistrate,  no  leas  tban  the  Brit- 
ish Prime  Minister  of  Walter  Bagehot's  "The 

English  Constitution,"  is.  at  least  In  potency, 
"the  greatest  teacher  of  all,  the  headmaster 
of  the  nation." 

It  Is,  thereTore,  under  the  aspect  of  his 
Chief  liCaglBtracy  that  I  should  like  to  con- 
sider, however  cursorily,  the  presidential 
stewardship  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

First,  I  submit  that  Kennedy  was  singu- 
larly well  favored  for  fulfillment  of  the  func- 
tion of  Chief  Magistrate.  It  only  requires 
brief  reflection  to  Illustrate  the  point:  He 
was  at  once  erudite  and  articulate,  qualities 
always — hopefully — to  be  associated  with 
teaching  success. 

Second,  for  all  his  skill  at  workaday  poli- 
tics, his  temperament  appeared,  at  times,  to 
border  on  the  professorial— one  occasionally 
encounters,  for  example,  the  tenn  "donnish" 
as  a  description  of  th^p  Kennedy  perspective. 

Piirthermore,  John  Kennedy  seemed  dis- 
posed, from  the  beginning,  to  discharge  the 
naaglsterlal  responsibility  of  the  Presidency 
to  the  full  reach  of  his  ability.  At  the  very 
outset  of  the  1960  presidential  race,  in  a 
speech  at  the  National  Press  Club,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  January  14,  1960,  the  young 
candidate  sounded  the  note  of  presidential 
Initiative  in  the  shaping  of  public  opinion: 
"We  will  need  in  the  1960's  a  President  who 
is  willing  and  able  to  summon  his  national 
constituency  to  its  finest  hour — to  alert  the 
people  to  our  dangers  and  our  opportuni- 
ties— to  demand  of  them  the  sacrifices  that 
will  be  necessary." 

This  theme,  it  will  be  recalled,  remained 
fairly  constant  throughout  Kennedy's  cam- 
paign and,  in  fact,  he  made  explicit  refer- 
ence to  it  on  election  eve,  in  the  Boston  Gar- 
den :  "I  run  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  because  it  is  the  center  of  action  and, 
in  a  free  society,  the  chief  responsibility  of 
the  President  is  to  set  before  the  Anaerican 
people  the  unfinished  business  of  our  coun- 
try." 

Although  it  will  be  for  presidential  schol- 
ars of  the  future  to  gage  the  measure  of 
Kennedy's  success  as  Chief  Magistrate,  cer- 
tain well -remembered  magisterial  exertions 
by  him  afiford  some  present  indication  of  his 
performance  In  this  regard. 

In  submiting  the  Civil  Rights  Act  to  Con- 
gress, on  June  19,  1963,  Kennedy  called  for  its 
passage  upon,  inter  alia,  moral  grounds:  "In 
this  year  of  the  Emancipation  Centennial, 
Justice  requires  us  to  Insure  the  blessings  of 
liljerty  for  all  Americans  and  their  posterity — 
not  merely  for  reasons  of  economic  eflBciency, 
world  diplomacy  and  domestic  tranquillity — 
but  above  all,  because  it  Is  right." 

It  Is  In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  however, 
that  our  political  society  stands  most  in' 
need  of  presidential  instruction.  As  Senator 
William  PtTLBRiCHT.  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  has  written, 
"The  President  is  •  •  •  the  prime  mover  in 
shaping  a  national  consensus  on  foreign  pol- 
icy •  •  •.  Public  opinion  must  be  educated 
and  led  If  it  is  to  bolster  a  wise  and  effective 
foreign  policy.  Only  the  President  can  pro- 
vide the  guidance  that  is  necessary." 

John  Kennedy's  magisterial  labors  with 
respect  to  international  relations  began,  elo- 
quently and  perceptively,  with  his  inaugural 
address.  In  rejection  of  the  perspective 
which  views  the  cold  war  in  terms  of  blacks 
and  whites,  disjunctive  propositions,  polar- 
ized alternatives,  and  decisive  solutions,  he 
admonished  his  constituents  "to  bear  the 
burden  of  a  long  twilight  struggle,  year  in 
and  year  out." 

Similarly,  Kennedy's  call  to  make  the  world 
"safe  for  diversity,"  issued  at  American  Uni- 
versity's commencement  exercises  on  June 
10,  1963,  constituted  an  attempt  to  purge  the 
"twilight  struggle"  of  our  age  of  its  ideologi- 
cal rigidity.  How  accurate  Kennedy's  lessons 
were,  and  how  well  they  were  absorbed — and 


to  what  purpose — are  only  matters  of  con- 
jecture as  of  now. 

One  thing  is  certain,  however.     Kennedy's 

approach  to  affairs  of  stale  was  (like  that  of 

a  good  teacher  to  his  discipline)  imaginative 
openminded,  appreciative  of  subtlety  and 
nuance  and,  above  all,  thoughtful. 

Incontestably,  Kennedy  was  "a  man  of  gal- 
lantry and  of  action,  of  motion,  and  of  the 
trumpet,"  as  Theodore  B.  While  has  said, 
but,  what  is  more,  he  was  a  man  of  thought — 
"much  thought,  deep  reflection,  a  sagacious, 
powerful,  and  combining  mind,"  the  attri- 
butes Edmund  Burke  regarded  as  crucial  to 
the  svistenance  of  free  government. 

If,  in  fact,  our  Government  Is  to  remain 
free  and  orderly,  and  Just,  vigorous  and 
thoughtfut  magisterial  leadership  of  the 
kind  exemplified  by  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy must  continue  to  grace  the  highest 
councils  of  American  statecraft. 


American  Initiative  Can  Still  Survive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF   MASSACHtrSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  14,  1965 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  re- 
minder and  inspiration  that  American 
initiative,  energy,  and  sweat  can  still  ac- 
complish in  this  competitive  society,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  at  this  point  a  very 
pertinent  article  on  this  subject  which 
appeared  in  the  September  21  edition  of 
the  Boston  Globe,  as  follows: 
(By  Donald  White) 

It  has  been  4  years  sinoe  the  Blake  boys — 
John  and  Gary — stumbled  upon  industrial 
gas.  They  stepped  on  it  and  have  been  ac- 
celerating ever  since. 

The  Blake  brothers,  both  in  their  thirties, 
are  sons  of  Harry  J.  Blake,  a  former  president 
of  Greater  Boston  Chamt>«r  of  Commerce  and 
president  of  his  own  wool  company  until 
1960. 

The  Blake  boys  worked  for  their  father  as 
salesmen  and  worked  for  the  new  owners 
after  he  sold  the  business  and  retired. 

But  after  years  in  a  family  business  they 
wanted  to  run  their  own  show  again.  The 
burning  question,  recalls  Garj',  was  just  what 
could  two  ex-wool  peddlers  do? 

During  their  wool  importing  days  the 
Blakes  deal  with  the  Filst  National  Bank. 
They  decided  to  ask  a  ftiend  at  the  First 
just  what  was  open  to  a  couple  of  hard-work- 
ing fellows  with  relatively  small  capital. 

The  friendly  First  man  had  the  answer. 
Union  Carbide  Corp.  was  seeking  prospects 
to  form  a  distributing  company  to  serve 
Boston  and  southeastern  Massachusetts. 

Products  for  distribution  included  all  forms 
of  industrial  gases,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  ar- 
gon, acetylene,  and  so  on— -as  well  as  appara- 
tus, supplies  and  equipment  used  in  weld- 
ing and  allied  indtistries. 

Best  of  all,  the  required  capital  was  only 
approximately  $25,000. 

"That's  for  us,"  decided  Gary,  and  brother 
John  was  quick  to  see  the  wisdom  of  the  idea. 
So,  in  the  early  part  of  1961,  they  set  up 
shop  in  Quincy  with  one  other  man  on  the 
payroll  and  a  secondhand  truck. 

Their  sales  the  first  month  were  $300  and 
for  the  first  year  were  $100,000. 

They  lost  money,  just  as  they,  Union  Car- 
bide Corp.  and  the  bank  expected  they  would. 

Second  year,  1962,  sales  were  $300,000. 
They  broke  even — strictly  according  to  pre- 
dictions. 


Third  year  sales  totaled  $600,000.  "We 
had  begun  to  show  a  profit,"  says  John,  the 
treasurer. 

Fourth  year  sales  (estimated) :  $1  million 

plus.  Everybody  was  surprised  at  such  stead  v 
progress.  Among  Union  Ceirblde's  30  eastern 
distributors.  Colony  Welding  Supply,  Inc. 
was  fourth.  Among  the  300  distributors 
throughout  the  Nation,  the  company  ranked 
15th. 

"We  named  the  firm  Colony  because  with 
so  many  established  firms  of  this  type  n.- 
ready  in  the  Boston  area,  we  felt  like  a  new 
colony  striking  out  on  our  own,"  Gary  re- 
calls. 

Gary  is  now  the  president.  There  are  27 
employees  and  12  new  truclts.  Better  yei, 
their  father  is  coming  out  of  semiretiremei.- 
to  lend  his  actm3en  to  his  sons'  company  .  s 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Why  did  things  go  so  well? 

"Aggressive  selling,"  says  Gary. 

They  sold  a  revolutionary  system  to  Unite  l 
States  Steel's  American  Bridge  Division  a*; 
the  Prudential  Center.  Instead  of  cylinders 
of  gas  being  lugged  to  the  top  of  the  buildintr, 
they  stored  liquid  oxygen  in  the  basement 
and  piped  It  to  the  top. 

They  sold  a  semiautomatic  welding  vmit— 
on  condition  that  it  was  installed  by  mid- 
night the  same  day.  They  found  it  had  to 
go  into  a  steel  tower,  100  feet  up.  It  also  haa 
to  be  cut  in  half,  and  then  rejoined,  becau.'- ■ 
of  a  small  manhole.     But  they  made  it. 

They  sold  all  the  Industrial  gas  require- 
ments for  the  largest  single  road  constructioi; 
contract  in  the  lUstory  of  the  United  States— 
the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Extension. 

So  now  they  have  a  brand  new  oflHce  buiUi- 
ing  on  Center  Street,  Quincy  and  their  sigh  < 
set  on  a  sales  mark  of  $2  million  in  3  to  i 
vears. 


Minnesota  ASC  Resolution  Disturbing 
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Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ver- 
non Runholt,  secretary-treasurer  of  th' 
Minnesota  Association  of  Farmer- 
Elected  Committeemen  has  provided  m: 
with  a  hst  of  resolutions  recently  adopted 
by  the  association.  Mr.  Runholt  reports 
the  association  represents  about  two- 
thirds  of  Minnesota  ASC  committeemen. 

While  some  of  the  ASC  resolutions  un- 
questionably have  merit,  one  of  them 
is  greatly  disturbing  to  me.  According  t<  > 
Mr.  Runholt,  98.2  percent  of  the  associa- 
tion's membership  subscribes  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

We  endorse  the  present  role  of  CCC  in  tlv 
handling  and  disposition  of  surplus  fanr 
commodities.  We  warn  against  permlttu..- 
the  grain  trade  to  take  over  this  function. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  farmers  are  aware 
that  injudicious  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration feed  grain  dumping  has  resulted 
in  disastrous  consequences  for  million.'- 
of  farmers — cheap  feed  and  cheap  live- 
stock. And  most,  I  am  convinced,  believL 
deeply  in  a  free  enterprise  system  which 
leaves  the  production,  marketing,  and 
selling  of  goods  to  the  people,  and  not  to 
the  Government. 

Having  made  this  observation,  I  insert 
these  resolutions  in  the  Reccmid  at  thi.<^ 
point  in  my  remarks: 


Resolutions  of  the  Minnesota  Association 
OF  Farsses -Elected  Comuittkks 

The  Minnesota  Association  of  Farmer- 
Elected  Committees  endorses  existing  supply 
management  programs  and  such   additional 

programs  as  needed.  We  recommend  Im- 
provements in  present  programs  as  indicated 
by  the  following  resolutions. 

We  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  certain 
proposals  In  the  farm  area  which  we  regard 
as  dangerous,  excessively  costly  or  otherwise 
too  Impractical  to  be  considered  by  the  Na- 
tion or  our  farm  community. 

Percent  of 
approval 

1.  We  recommend  that  present  com- 

modity programs  be  Improved 
by  modest  Increases  in  support 
prices,  wherever  practical,  and 
substantial  increases  In  incen- 
tive pxajrments.  Present  pro- 
grams have  proven  their  effec- 
tiveness In  reducing  burdensome 
surpluses  and  should  be  con- 
tinued   100.  0 

2.  We     support     the     food-for-peace 

(Public  Law  480)  program  and 
recommend  that  It  be  expanded-  100.  0 

3.  We  endorse  the  present  role  of  CCC 

in  the  handling  and  disposition 
of  surplus-  farm  commodities. 
We  warn  against  permitting  the 
grain  trade  to  take  over  this 
function 98.  2 

4.  We  recommend  gradually  increas- 

ing production  goals  on  farm 
products  as  new  and  expanded 
markets   develop 99.1 

5.  We  reaffirm  our  strong  support  for 

the  elected  committee  system  for 
the  administration  of  farm  pro- 
grams   100.0 

6.  We  are  opposed  to  the  establish- 

ment of  civil  service  In  local 
ASCS  offices.  We  believe  civil 
service.  If  initiated,  would  -weak- 
en the  committee  system  and  re- 
sult In  loss  of  local  control  in 
the  operation  of  farm  programs.     93.  9 

7.  We  strongly  opjxjse  the  proposal  of 

the  National  Agricultural  Ad- 
visory Commission  to  retire  40,- 
000,000  acres  of  marginal  land 
from  agricultural  production 
over  a  period  of  the  next  5  years. 
This  proposal  appears  to  be  ill 
conceived,  poorly  planned,  and 
would  be  very  costly.  We  favor 
instead,  planned  use  of  our  agri- 
cultural resources  rather  than 
the  abandonment  of  the  land 
that  is  implied  in  this  crash  pro- 
gram. We  favor  pilot  programs 
to  explore  methods  of  aiding 
severely  depressed  rural  areas 
before  any  long  term  or  large 
scale  program  Is  Initiated 69.1 

8.  We  believe  base  and  land  diversion 

requirements  could  be  relaxed 
for  farmers  with  small  farm 
bases  to  permit  within  base  com- 
pliance and  no  land  diversion 
requirement  on  very  small  farms. 
We  favor  similar  relaxing  on 
wheat  allotments  in  areas  desig- 
nated as  major  wheat  areas,  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 85.  6 

9.  We  are  opposed  to  the  planting  of 

substitute  crops  on  land  di- 
verted  from  feed  grains,  wheat 

Emd  cotton  production 95,6 

10.  We  recommend  a  restriction  In  all 
supply  management  programs 
requiring  that  the  same  land 
area  may  not  be  designated  as 
diverted  for  more  than  2  con- 
secutive years  without  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  coimty  committee.     84.  3 


Percent  of 
approval 

11.  We  recommend  the  estaUlshment 

of  a  supply  management  iffogram 
for   the   dairy   farmer   patterned 

after  the  feed  grain  program  and 
with  special  provisions  protect- 
ing the  smaller  dairyman 95.4 

12.  We  endorse  recent  proposals  for  a 

national  food  reserve  to  protect 
the  Nation  in  case  of  war  or 
natural  disaster.  We  would 
warn,  however,  for  the  Nation's 
protection  that  this  food  re- 
serve be  well  dispersed  through- 
out the  Nation  rather  than  in 
large  vulnerable  terminal  ware- 
houses. Grains  and  oilseeds  « 
should  be  stored  on  the  farm 
wherever  practical,  and  addi- 
tional stocks  should  be  stored  in 
rural  warehouses  and  CCC  bin- 
sites 100.  0 

13.  We  pledge  oui  continued  support 

to  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
OrvlUe  Freeman.  Secretary 
Freeman  has  given  outstanding 
leadership  to  American  agri- 
culture. We  look  forward  to  his 
continuing  service  as  Secretary 98.  2 

The  following  two  resolutions  were  pre- 
sented from  the  floor  and  passed: 

1.  That  the  incentive  payment  on  corn  be 
raised  from  15  to  40  cents  per  bushel  on  the 
fl^rst  50  acres  on  a  farm  and  that  the  pre- 
vailing rate  per  bushel  be  paid  on  all  corn 
over  50  acres. 

2.  That  the  maturity  date  on  corn  loans 
be  set  back  1  month  from  July  to  June. 

Resolutions  recommehding  changes  In  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  election  of 
State  committeemen  and  a  price-support 
resolution  were  defeated. 


Does  Good  Architectnre  Pay? 
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Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
I  am  not  alone  when  I  wonder  what  fu- 
ture generations  will  think  of  the  deci- 
sions we  are  making  today  and  every  day 
in  the  Congress  and  in  our  Government. 
As  we  look  back  on  pajst  generations 
and  past  eras  we  can  readily  see  their 
mistakes,  and  I  am  sure  many  of  us 
wonder  what  glaring  mistakes  are  escap- 
ing us  here  and  now. 

Surely  one  of  the  most  apparent  rec- 
ords of  the  quality  of  an  age  is  Its  ar- 
chitecture. How  will  ours  be  measured 
by  critics  of  the  future?  In  the  con- 
stant battle  between  quality  and  econ- 
omy how  far  can  we  ignore  the  one  to 
attain  the  other? 

On  Monday.  January  11,  the  New  York 
Times  published  an  excellent  article  that 
explores  these  questions.  Entitled  "Does 
Good  Architecture  Pay?"  it  was  written 
by  Ada  Louise  Huxtable.  Because  we  in 
the  Congress  play  such  an  important 
part  In  determining  what  kind  of  In- 
vestment this  Nation  makes  in  its  public 
buildings  I  want  to  call  this  article  to 


the  attention  of  my  colleagues.    With- 
out objection,  the  article  follows: 
Does  Good  ABCHrrscrtrRE  Pat? 

(By  Ada  Louise  Huxtable) 

"Does  good  architecture  pay?"  is  a  simple, 
clear,  loaded  question.  There  are  as  many 
answers  as  there  are  kinds  of  builders — 
speculative,  public,  private  and  corporate, 
and  the  figures  given,  or  more  generally,  not 
given,  are  as  loaded  as  the  question.  And 
they  are  loaded  with  skill,  to  prove  any  point, 
pro  or  con.  The  one  reliable  consiflteccy,  in 
fact,  is  the  refusal  of  most  clients  and  archi- 
tects to  give  comparative  costs  on  a  good 
building  versus  a  routine  building.  Con- 
struction costs  are  as  carefully  guarded  or.  If 
released,  as  calculatedly  ambiguous  as  the 
secret  of  the  Sphinx. 

In  terms  of  the  New  York  City  tax  system, 
the  answer  to  the  question  Is,  no;  good 
architecture  does  not  pay.  Whatever  the 
^egal  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  recent  discrim- 
inatory tax  tor  excellence  levied  on  the  Sea- 
gram Building  may  be,  the  result  is  un- 
arguable.    Good  architecture  1b  penalized. 

If  the  question  Is  put  another  way.  "Does 
good  architecture  cost  more?"  the  aaamsra 
are  still  evasive  but  more  constructive.  It 
does  not  always  cost  more.  There  are  ex- 
travagant bad  buildings  as  well  as  expensive 
good  ones.  It  Is  also  possible  to  put  up  a 
good  building,  as  well  as  a  bad  one,  on  a  tight 
budget. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Girl  Scouts  head- 
quarters at  830  Third  Avenue,  by  Bkldmore, 
Owings  &  Merrill,  one  of  the  coimtry's  most 
notable  firms  of  prestlgloiis  office  building 
architects.  Skidmore,  Owings  &  Merrill  Is 
also  responsible  for  New  York's  Lever  House, 
Union  Carbide,  Pepsi-Cola  and  Chase  Man- 
hattan buildings,  the  last  on  a  f  ar-from-tight 
budget  of  $135  million.  The  modest  but  Im- 
peccable Girl  Scouts  building  was  erected  at 
a  total  cost  of  (3,875,000,  or  approximately 
$3.50  a  square  foot,  by  the  thoughtful  and 
tasteful  utilization  of  carefxilly  selected 
standard  components.  Kven  allowing  for 
some  loading  of  figures  through  tax  exemp- 
tions, this  Is  remarkably  cheap. 

But  by  and  large,  good  building  does  cost 
more.  It  goes  beyond  standard  components 
to  deal  In  Improved  solutions,  technical  ad- 
vances and  quality  materials.  Ilils  makes  a 
higher  Initial  bill  in  design  charges,  testing 
costs  and  luxury  choices,  although  all  may 
result  in  substantial  savings  later.  It  Is 
largely  a  matter  of  values. 

As  long  as  a  building  Is  treated  excliisively 
as  a  commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold  for 
maximum  profit  In  the  shortest  time,  no 
other  values — the  contributions  of  such 
buildings  to  the  community,  for  example— 
enter.  A  Harvard  Business  School  sxirvey  a 
few  years  ago  found  a  majority  of  btislneas- 
men  to  be  keenly  consciotis  of  social  respan- 
sibilities  and  highly  critical  of  btislness  prac- 
tices that  failed  to  weigh  them  In  the  profit 
picture. 

This  ethic  has  been  conspicuously  lacking 
in  the  real  estate  and  building  bxislness. 
whose  entrepreneurs  seem  sincerely  Innocent 
of  any  awareness  of  responsibility  for  the 
effect  of  their  blockbusters  on  the  urban 
scene,  in  terms  of  design,  quality  and  func- 
tion. 

The  answer  to  the  question  "Does  good 
architecture  cost  more?"  could  be  another 
question,  "Does  good  anything  cost  more?" 
Generally,  yes.  Cut  rate  is  frequently  sec- 
ond rate.  This  holds  in  any  competitive  mar- 
ket. 

Carl  A.  Morse,  head  of  the  Immense  Diesel 
Construction  Co.,  which  puts  up  a  formid- 
able number  of  New  York's  new  buildings, 
was  quoted  In  a  recent  Fortune  article  as 
saying  "the  difference  In  cost  between  an 
esthetlcally  pleasing  building  and  an  ordl- 
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nary  one  is  nominal."  In  a  f  15  million  build- 
ing, be  added,  1  to  2  ijercent  additional  ia 
all  that  is  needed  to  give  a  feeling  of  quality." 

This,  of  course.  Is  a  loaded  statement,  like 
our  loaded  question,  and  like  everything  else 
in  the  field  of  building  economics.  The  real- 
ity of  quality  is  quite  different  from  the  feel- 
ing of  quality,  and  the  substitution  of  one 
for  the  other  is  a  sympton  of  what's  wrong 
with  the  values  that  dominate  the  invest- 
ment building  business. 

Lou  Crandall,  chairman  of  the  Puller  Con- 
struction Oo.,  another  of  the  giants  of  the 
building  Industry,  believes  that  quality  pays, 
but  that  it  is  a  big  world  and  there  is  room 
for  everything.     Builders  are  practical  men. 

Mr.  Crandall  has  lived  intimately  vrtth 
the  remarkable  series  of  experiments  that 
make  up  the  story  of  the  building  art  in 
our  time,  from  the  Flatlron  Building  of 
1902 — it  was  the  Puller  BuUding — through 
the  glass  curtain  wall  that  leaked  and  had  to 
be  fixed  at  the  United  Nations  Secretariat 
and  was  perfected  at  Lever  House,  to  the 
present  movable  forms  and  reinforced  con- 
crete construction  techniques  that  permit 
the  erection  of  a  skyscraper  floor  every  4 
days.  He  speaks  of  advances  in  design  and 
construction,  quality  by  any  definition,  with 
the  warmth  that  most  men  would  reserve  for 
disciisslng  the  fascinations  of  a  beautiful 
woman. 

Everything  that  has  become  standard,  effi- 
cient, and  profitable  practice  in  commercial 
construction  came  from  a  quality  building, 
where  someone  paid  for  something  a  little  bit 
dilTerent  and  a   little  bit   better. 

What  Is  the  client  getting  when  he  buys 
better  architectm-e?  Basic  structural  and 
mechanical  services  are  generally  standard. 
The  difference  is  in  the  skin  of  the  structure 
and  the  quality  of  the  details,  as  in  Sea- 
gram's  bronze  and  glass  curtain  wall  and 
special  fixtiires  and  accessories,  or  the  granite 
sheathing  of  the  new  CBS  Building  by  the 
late  Earo  Saarinen,  reaching  completion  at 
53d  Street  and  the  Avenue  of  the  Americas. 

It  can  also  be  in  the  interiors,  as  in  the 
elegantly  functional  modular  partition  sys- 
tems of  the  Union  Carbine  Building  at  46th 
and  Park.  It  may  be  in  a  radically  different 
concept,  in  which  a  structure  is  "rethought" 
to  achieve  increased  efficiency  reflected  to  a 
distinctive  appearance.  An  example  is  Paul 
Rudolph's  striking  Endo  Labs  in  Garden 
City,  Long  Island. 

To  whom  is  this  kind  of  design  worth 
more?  Or,  to  rephrase  the  question  again, 
"For  whom  does  good  architecture  pay?" 

It  pays  for  the  client  who  is  going  to  own 
and  operate  his  bxillding.  This  client  is  usu- 
ally a  corporation.  Most  of  the  ways  it  pays 
can  be  measured  in  good  hard  cash.  Union 
Carbide  rearranges  about  25  percent  of  Its 
space  each  year,  at  great  savings  as  well  as 
with  superior  good  looks,  through  its  custom 
partition  system.  Higher  in  initial  design 
cost.  It  achieves  substantial  long-term  sav- 
ings through  flexibility,  standardization  and 
lower  maintenance. 

Lever  House  was  a  daring  excursion  into 
good  design  12  years  ago.  Its  proven  long- 
range  benefits  in  maintenance,  operation  and 
advertising  show  the  Investment  to  have 
been  a  shrewd  one,  although  it  was  originally 
estimated  as  high  as  double  the  cost  for  a 
standard  building  at  that  time. 

Lever's  fixed  sash  of  tinted,  heat-absorb- 
ing plate  glass  set  in  stainless  steel  frames, 
radical  In  1952,  cost  about  $28,000  more  for 
Its  1,404  windows  than  for  ordinary  sash. 
Stainless  steel  frames  were  roughly  20  ijer- 
cent  higher  than  aluminum,  and  double 
glazing  added  $135,000  more.  The  special 
window  washing  machinery  cost  $50,000. 

Savings  were  $90,000  on  the  first  cost  of 
the  air  conditioning,  with  an  operational  cut 
of  $3,600  a   year.    In  addition,   $1,000  was 


saved  on  reduction  of  hot  and  cold  air  leak- 
age. The  30  percent  lower  cost  to  install 
fixed,  rather  than  movable,  sash  paid  for  the 
window  washing  setup,  which  saved  $2,000 
a  year  on  conventional  washing  bills  and  re- 
duced maintenance  costs  by  cleaning  the  en- 
tire surface   of   the  building. 

In  operational  costs,  the  more  attractive 
building  has  given  Lever  the  pick  of  person- 
nel, with  37  percent  less  turnover  in  1958,  to 
take  a  recorded  year,  than  other  large  com- 
panies in  the  New  York  area.  (The  day  after 
the  opening,  782  applicants  queued  up. )  The 
advertising  and  promotional  value  of  the 
building  has  been  incalculable  for  an  indus- 
try that  invests  heavily  In  the  creation  of  a 
"corporate  image"  Professional  estimates 
have  put  the  figure  at  from  $7  to  $25  mil- 
lion, equaling  the  cost  of  the  building  Itself. 
The  most  conservative  guess  allows  a  bene- 
fit of  at  least  $1  million  a  year. 

If  the  advantages  of  good  architecture  are 
so  clear,  for  whom  does  it  not  pay? 

It  does  not  pay  for  the  speculative  invest- 
ment builder.  And  the  investment  build- 
er is  responsible  for  most  of  the  construction 
in  this  country.  In  1961  B.  H.  Friedman,  a 
former  executive  of  Uris  Bros.,  the  firm  that 
has  probably  put  up  more  of  New  York's 
standard  commercial  construction  than  any 
other,  wrote  in  the  Architectural  Forum :  "A 
building  is  a  tnachine  to  make  money  with," 
and  there  is  no  indication  that  the  situation 
has  changed  in  any  way. 

This  attitude  has  been  Intensified  by  some 
Interesting  features  of  the  tax  laws,  which 
favor  quick  killings  and  bad  buildings.  Ob- 
viously someone  up  there  In  Internal  Revenue 
loves  the  real  estate  man. 

In  a  fairy-tale  package  of  benefits,  for  an 
Investment  requiring  at  most  only  one-third 
in  the  investor's  own  cash,  with  the  rest  sup- 
plied in  mortgages,  he  has  income-tax  deduc- 
tions for  the  rental  of  the  land  (building 
on  leased  land  Is  much  more  profitable  than 
the  old  sport  of  speculating  in  land  itself) 
plus  full  depreciation  of  building  costs,  with 
accelerated  depreciation  deductions  taken 
in  the  early  years  of  the  lease. 

When  he's  gotten  a  good  return  on  his  in- 
vestment, usually  in  6  or  7  years  at  a  14-  to 
17-percent  profit  before  tax  deductions,  he 
sells  the  building  and  collapses  his  corpora- 
tion, paying  a  capital  gains  tax  of  only  25 
percent  instead  of  the  normal  corporate  52 
percent.  There  are  fringe  benefits  like  spe- 
cial stock  market  advantages  and  Increased 
profits  from  the  artful  separation  of  the 
building  into  independent  corporate  identi- 
ties. 

Because  the  whole  cycle  can  be  repeated 
by  a  new  buyer,  basing  his  depreciation  on 
the  difference  between  the  original  cost  and 
the  price  he  pays,  properties  are  sold  and  re- 
sold at  inflated  and  relnflated  prices.  The 
real  estate  syndicate,  which  has  further  tax 
advantages,  flourishes  for  the  purpose  of  play- 
ing musical  buildings  in  this  fashion.  And  ■ 
the  game  is  played  by  putting  the  least  in 
and  taking  the  most  out  in  every  case. 

Naturally  the  investor  has  no  Interest  In 
the  future  of  a  building  and  he  couldn't 
care' less  If  It  fell  apart.  He  has  no  reason 
to  be  concerned  about  the  eventual  benefits 
of  quality  or  good  design.  Structure  after 
structure  goes  up  that  Is  patently  cheap, 
ordinary  and  routine,  aimed  at  "maximized 
profits."  Without  restrictions  such  as  zon- 
ing laws,  they  would  be  even  worse.  Blame 
the  tax  gimmicks,  urban  economics,  and  the 
society  that  permits  this  to  happen,  as  well 
as  the  man  who  takes  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

But  looking  at  the  percentages  of  those 
short-term  profits.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  Investor  could  afford  to  put  up  better 
buildings.  The  bitter  truth  is  that  bad 
architecture  pays  too  well.  Looking  at  our 
cities.  It  is  obvious  that  society  is  paying  the 
bill. 
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Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  taxpayer  frequently  asks: 
"Why  foreign  aid  when  there  is  so  much 
to  be  done  here  at  home?"  The  answer 
is  not  easy  to  see  but  it  is  my  view  that 
the  price  is  right.  To  paraphrase  Piesi- 
dent  Kennedy,  surely  the  Nation  that 
cannot  help  the  many  who  are  poor  can- 
not save  the  few  who  are  rich. 

The  actual  expenditure  President 
Johnson  is  asking  for  the  foreign  aid 
program  this  year  is  less  than  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  our  national  income — and 
this  amount  is  primarily  for  a  loan  pro- 
gram. As  the  President  has  pointed  out 
this  is  the  smallest  assistance  burden  on 
the  American  people  since  the  Marshall 
plan.  It  is  a  minimum  request — but  one 
which  will  get  the  job  done. 

Sixty-nine  percent  of  our  economic 
aid  is  in  the  form  of  loans  which  mu.'^t 
be  repaid  by  American  dollars.  More- 
over, U.S.  foreign  loans  have  an  exceller.t 
credit  record.  Of  the  $25.7  billion  lent 
since  World  War  II,  we  have  received 
back  over  $10  billion  on  the  principal  and 
$4  billion  in  interest.  Generally,  collec- 
tions have  been  received  on  time  and  in 
some  cases  ahead  of  schedule.  As  an 
example  of  this,  in  1963  the  United  Stati  - 
lent  $2.1  billion  and  in  the  same  year 
more  than  $1.4  billion  was  returned  on 
payment  of  interest  and  principal  on  oi:; 
loans. 

Along  with  the  satisfaction  of  seeiiiL- 
progress  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  loi- 
eign  aid  has  yielded  unexpected  financi;i! 
returns.  Beside  contributing  to  the  ecc- 
nomic  strength  of  developing  countries 
it  directly  benefits  the  U.S.  economy 
through  creating  new  purchasing  power 
for  U.S.  exports  and  by  financing  de- 
velopment projects  requiring  the  im- 
portation of  U.S.  goods  and  services. 

More  than  80  percent  of  our  foreis-r. 
aid  money  is  spent  within  the  United 
States  for  goods  and  services.  In  faci. 
a  recent  study  by  the  House  Foreign  Al  - 
fairs  Committee  showed  that  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  in  1963  resulted  in  U.S.  procure- 
ment amounting  to  more  than  100  pei- 
cent  of  total  expenditures.  AID  was  re- 
sponsible for  more  than  $855  milhon 
worth  of  U.S.  exports  in  the  year  196:j 
alone.  In  1962  for  example,  AID- 
financed  purchases  were  responsible  for 
one-third  of  U.S.  exports  in  locomotive.-, 
one-third  of  U.S.  fertilizer  exports,  and 
one-fourth  of  the  U.S.  iron  and  steel 
exports. 

Actually,  the  foreign  aid  program  has 
been  a  catalyst  in  creating  new  market. s 
for  American  exports  and  increasing  old 
ones  for  U.S.  products.  One  study  of 
32  countries  receiving  foreign  aid  shows 
that  over  a -6-year  period,  U.S.  exports 
increased  4  times  the  amount  of  aid. 
Since  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  be- 
ginning of  European  recovery,  our  West- 


ern European  exports  have  doubled  and 
our  exports  to  Japan  have  tripled.  Our 
Emopean  markets  have  made  possible 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade  of  over  $3 
billion.  U.S.  wheat  and  milk  donated  to 
Japan  in  earlier  years  has  contributed 
to  making  Japan  today  the  single  larg- 
est consumer  of  American  agricultural 
products  today. 

U.S.  aid  is  so  familiarizing  the  world 
with  American  products  and  techniques 
that  it  is  creating  a  market  which  is 
potentially  four  times  that  of  the 
Marshall  plan  countries.  As  these  coun- 
tries achieve  economic  gro\^i;h  and  sta- 
bility so  will  demand  and  purchasing 
power  for  buying  U.S.  goods. 

The  President  has  stated  that  the  role 
and  responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  private 
sector  in  the  aid  program  is  growing. 
More  opportunities  will  result  from  the 
enactment  of  the  President's  request  to 
expand  the  existing  investment  guaran- 
tee programs  and  the  enactment  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  program.  At  the 
same  time,  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
pram  affords  many  chances  for  advance- 
ment for  the  private  sector  in  the  de- 
veloping countries.  The  program  loans 
to  small  business  and  development  and 
agricultural  credit  banks  as  well  as  tech- 
nical asistance  will  encourage  private 
enterprise  and  provide  a  favorable  cli- 
mate for  investors  from  abroad. 

These  aspects — the  expansion  of  U.S. 
exports,  earnings  from  U.S.  foreign  in- 
vestments and  acquainting  nations  with 
U.S.  goods  and  services — mean  that  the 
foreign  assistance  program,  contrary  to 
some  popular  beliefs,  actually  contributes 
to  the  long-range  improvements  in  our 
balance  of  payments. 

Aside  from  the  benefits  to  U.S.  business 
and  export,  American  products  have 
added  new  dimensions  to  the  living 
standards  of  developing  countries. 
U.S.  wheat  and  milk  which  went 
to  Japan  during  assistance  days 
created  a  market  for  additional  quanti- 
ties of  milk,  wheat,  and  corn  products 
now  important  nutritional  ingredients 
to  the  Japanese  diet.  U.S.  tech- 
nology and  business  enterprise  have 
appealed  to  the  inventiveness  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  and  by  their  example 
have  importantly  contributed  to  better 
living  standards,  future  industrialization, 
with  accompanying  job  opportunities. 

The  foreign  aid  record  is  particularly 
encouraging  in  light  of  these  facts.  It 
certifies  the  prudence  of  our  loan  record 
and  responsibility  with  which  recipient 
countries  have  carried  out  their  agree- 
ments. It  proves  itself  a  sound  invest- 
ment for  the  U.S.  business  community. 
It  represents  an  investment  which  will 
Increase  U.S.  exports  and  further  reduce 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payment  deficit. 
Most  Important,  it  is  a  sound  Investment 
In  creating  a  world  of  modern  and  secure 
nations. 
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Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  prob- 
ably too  many  American  citizens  and 
leaders  fail  to  remember  daily  that  we 
are  at  war — a  dirty,  dying,  deteriorating 
war — in  Vietnam. 

Some  of  America's  best  manhood  is 
dying  each  day  in  Vietnam.  We  need  to 
remember.   They  need  to  know  why. 

More  than  18  graduates  of  the  Defense 
Language  Institute,  Monterey  branch, 
have  been  killed  in  Vietnam.  This  is  an 
enormous  number. 

I  recently  read  the  following  requiem 
from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  stu- 
dent magazine,  the  Talon,  of  December 
1964. 

The  first  Academy  cadet  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  was  killed  in  Vietnam. 
We  should  remember  this  outstanding 
young  man. 

On  Saturday,  October  24,  1964,  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy  lost  its  first  graduate  in  com- 
bat. Not  only  was  he  the  first  Academy 
graduate  to  be  killed  under  enemy  fire,  but 
he  was  also  the  first  cadet  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  in  the  first  entering  class. 

Lt.  Valmore  Bourque  took  the  oath  with 
the  class  of  1959,  but  he  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1960.  His  mission  while  in  Vietnam 
was  combat  support  in  C-123's.  His  specific 
mission  on  the  24th  of  October  was  a  resup- 
ply  drop  of  high  explosive  and  ammunition 
to  Special  Forces.  He  was  flying  lead  in  a 
flight  of  three  C-123's  when  his  ship  was  hit 
by  ground  fire.  Although  the  other  two 
planes  were  hit,  they  managed  to  limp  home. 
Lieutenant  Bourque  was  posthumously  pro- 
moted to  captain  and  awarded  the  two  high- 
est Vietnamese  Air  Force  citations.  The 
Academy  can  look  with  pride  on  Captain 
Bourque's  record  as  an  officer.  He  was  an 
aircraft  commander  and  was  recently  made 
a  mission  commander,  a  great  distinction  for 
so  junior  an  officer. 

Captain  Bourque's  death  marked  the  first 
Academy  graduate  to  die  in  combat.  He  is 
not  the  first  graduate  to  die.  nor  will  he  be 
the  last  to  do  so  under  enemy  fire.  But  his 
sacrifice  epitomizes  the  sacrifice  each  and 
every  cadet  voluntarily  swears  to  make  upon 
entrance  into  the  Academy.  Moreover,  the 
death  of  Captain  Bourque  illustrates  more 
vividly  the  true  mission  of  the  Academy. 
This  does  not  include  excellence  in  aca- 
demics, physical  education,  or  military  train- 
ing alone,  but  rather  In  a  willingness  and  re- 
sponsiveness to  give  up  whatever  is  neces- 
sary, including  the  life  itself,  for  one's 
country. 

While  at  the  Academy  we  are  still  a  long 
step  from  participation  in  the  mission  of  the 
Air  Force.  In  effect  we  are  training  oiu- 
selves — mentally  through  academics,  physi- 
cally through  athletic  programs,  and  profes- 
sionally through  military  training.  However, 
often  owe  vision  as  to  where  we  are  going,  or 
why.  Is  clouded  by  problems  of  immediate 
concern  with  regard  to  academics,  physical 
education,  or  military  training.    To  us.  Cap- 


tain Bourque  is  not  only  a  symbol  of  why 
we  exist,  but  he  represents  these  characteris- 
tics each  one  of  mb  should  try  to  emulate. 
He  realized  his  responslbiUty;  he  undertook 
the  mission  In  full  realization  that  he  might 
not  return,  and  he  prepared  for  the  untimely 
conclusion.  In  preparation  for  this  assign- 
ment to  Vietnam,  he  requested  that  should 
he  not  return,  he  would  like  to  be  burled 
in  the  Academy  cemetery.  Our  vantage  point 
of  Captain  Bourque  and  what  he  contributed 
to  our  further  development  can  best  be  sum- 
marized by  the  somewhat  unrenowned  phi- 
losopher John  Berrill: 

"I  am  like  a  man  Journeying  through  a 
forest,  aware  of  occasional  glints  of  light 
overhead,  with  recollections  of  the  long  trail 
I  have  already  traveled,  and  conscious  of 
wider  spaces  ahead.  I  want  to  see  more 
clearly  where  I  have  been  and  where  I  am 
going,  and  above  all.  I  want  to  know  why 
I  am  where  I  am  and  why  I  am  traveling 
at  all." 

Can  anyone  in  a  position  of  leadership 
or  authority  tell  the  family  of  Captain 
Bourque  "why  he  was  there"  or  what 
the  sacrifice  of  his  young  life  contributed 
to  the  betterment  of  society.  Tliese  val- 
iant young  men  may  be  wilUng  to  die 
for  their  country,  but  should  they  not 
have  a  purpose? 


Long  Campaign  Breeds  Venom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

OP   NEW    YOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  14.  1965 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers the  enclosed  article  which  appeared 
in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1964,  on  the  subject  of  long  cam- 
paigns. This  presents  the  views  of  two 
outstanding  leaders  in  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  Parties — James  A.  Far- 
ley, a  former  Democratic  national  chair- 
man, now  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.,  and  Leon- 
ard Hall,  a  former  Republican  national 
chairman— who  agree  that  the  length  of 
a  campaign  should  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration. 

The  article  follows: 

Long  Campaign  Bbeeds  Venom 

Two  of  the  Nation's  most  respected  politi- 
cians, James  A.  Parley  and  Leonard  Hall,  were 
as  far  apart  as  the  poles  in  their  election  posi- 
tions. Parley  is  a  former  Democratic  Party 
national  chairman.  Hall  a  former  Republican 
chairman. 

But  they  stood  together  in  advocating 
shorter  election  campaigns.  Parley  con- 
tends that  a  majority  of  the  people  had 
made  final  decisions  In  the  first  few  days — 
or  weeks  at  most — after  the  national  con- 
ventions. Hall  attributed  the  campaign  ex- 
cesses of  bad  temper  and  bad  taste  to  pro- 
longation of  the  effort  to  influence  the 
voters. 

Long  election  campaigns  stem  trom  the 
days  of  slow   communications  and   travel. 
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^liose  da^  are  long  gone.  Now  communi- 
cations are  virtually  instantaneous.  Physi- 
cally. San  Francisco  Is  less  than  5  hours 
Xrom  New  York. 

Most  of  the  venom,  hate  and  calunany  of 
the  1964  campaign  built  up  through  the  un- 
necessary weeks  and  months  of  the  contest. 
Politicians  and  candidates  said  all  that 
needed  saying  and  then  kept  on  saying  it 
over  and  over  again,  with  emhellishments. 
The  more  a  story  is  told  the  farther  it  gets 
from  the  truth.  The  Inventions,  contriv- 
■  Ings,  exaggerations  and  misrepresentations 
of  a  political  campaign  amount  to  wearing 
and  wearying  boredom  for  voters.  They 
change  few  voters,  if  any. 

The  British  concentrate  their  major  elec- 
tion campaigns  into  a  little  more  than  2 
veeks.  These  are  tense  weeks,  with  con- 
troversy, personalities  and  vilification  to 
spare.  But  candidates  and  voters  alike  get 
In  and  out  of  a  campalng  fast  without  in- 
Jury  to  the  democratic  process,  without  risk 
of  an  uninformed  electorate  and  without  any 
damper  on  free  expression. 

We  do  not  propose  a  2 -week  national 
election  campaign  in  the  United  States.  We 
do  propose  as  do  Messrs.  Farley  and  Hall, 
that  shorter  campaigns  would  take  much  of 
the  bad  temper  and  bad  taste  and  much  of 
the  cost  in  wasted  time  and  money  out  of  our 
elections. 


The  Dedication  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Elementary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF   KASSACHUSinTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  14,  1965 

'  Mr.  BURBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  be  the  principle  speaker  on 
Sunday.  November  22,  1964,  at  the  dedi- 
cation ceremonies  of  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Elementary  in  Holbrook,  Mass.  I 
presented  a  flag  which  had  been  flown 
over  the  Capitol  as  well  as  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  59,  Memorial  Addresses  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Following  are  my  remarks: 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  Friday,  November  22, 
1963.  the  assassination  of  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  brought  shock  and  grief 
to  both  great  and  hiunble  people  through- 
out the  world.  The  inspiration  of  President 
Kennedy's  courageous,  stirring  leadership  will 
live  through  the  years  to  strengthen  and  sus- 
tain our  great  Nation  and  time  will  enrich 
the  greatness  of  this  outstanding  American, 
who  shall  always  be  remembered  for  his  cour- 
age and  his  dedication  to  freedom,  peace,  and 
the  cause  of  humanity. 

How  impressive  was  his  magnetic  person- 
ality, how  appealing  his  alert  mind.  How 
appreciated  the  lightning  of  his  ready  wit. 
How  admired  his  lofty  ideals,  his  Intrepid 
courage,  his  concern  for  those  unable  to 
speak  for  themselves,  his  inspired  battle  for 
social  Justice,  for  equality  of  right  and  op- 
portunity for  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 
His  determined  struggle  for  peace  and  order 
and  a  world  organized  on  the  rule  of  law,  his 
firm  resolve  to  preserve  the  integrity  and 
security  of  our  Nation  and  the  free  world,  to 
uphold  the  basic  moral  and  ethical  principles 
of  the  American  way  of  life. 

The  name  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  will 
go  down  the  long  unbroken  annals  of  history 
like  a  great  gleaming  beacon  light  casting  its 
warming  glow  of  toleration  and  Justice  over 
the  Nation  and  the  world  and  showing  us. 


and  generations  to  come,  the  way  to  prosper- 
ity and  peace. 

My  friends,  rarely  in  the  history  of  America 
has  one  man  blazed  his  path  of  glory  across 
the  horizons  of  this  Nation  In  so  short  a  time 
and  with  such  momentous  Impact  £is  did 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  Ha  was  fashioned 
of  the  heroic  stuff  of  which  great  Americans 
are  made.  Yet  we  who  knew  him  best  can 
testify  before  all  the  world  that  here  was 
a  man  of  gracious  charm,  broad  Intellect, 
and  rare  wisdom,  a  man  with  nil  the  courage, 
faith,  and  compassion  which  real  manhood 
forever  requires. 

And  as  If  aware  of  the  tragic  limitations 
which  destiny  was  to  impose  upon  him,  he 
swept  with  power  and  purpose  out  of  the 
mists  of  relative  political  obscurity  to  burst 
upon  the  consciousness  of  the  American  peo- 
ple as  few  men  before  him  have  ever  done, 
symbolizing  in  his  vigor,  his  leadership,  and 
his  vision  a  new  generation  of  Americans. 
In  all  of  his  formative  years.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  a  time  when  John  Keonedy  was  not 
testing  himself,  when  he  was  cot  sharpening 
and  perfecting  his  moral  and  intellectual 
capacities  for  that  fateful  moment  when 
he  would  keep  his  long  appointed  rendezvous 
with  destiny  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  entire  life  became  a  hynan  of 
preparation  for  the  brief  but  critical  months 
of  service  he  would  undergo  Ss  leader  of  the 
country  he  loved  so  dearly  and  for  which 
he  finally  gave  every  last  ounce  of  devotion 
that  there  was  in  him  to  give. 

Though  he  wrote  three  books,  he  con- 
sidered himself  no  author.  Though  he  was 
a  decorated  war  hero,  he  was  no  militarist. 
Though  he  served  with  honor  as  a  distin- 
guished political  figure,  he  was  no  politician. 
But.  first  and  foremost,  he  was  a  great 
patriot.  Above  personal  ambition,  above 
party  affiliation,  above  petty  conceits,  John  F. 
Kennedy  will  forever  be  a  challenge  and  an 
inspiration  to  all  those  patriots,  present  and 
futiu-e.  who  would  take  their  place  among 
History's  honor  roll  of  the  brave  and  the 
good.  Though  many  men  are  called  to  serve 
their  God  and  their  country,  a  very  few 
men  in  any  generation  are  chosen  to  walk 
the  solitary  path  to  glory  which  he  walked. 
His  entire  life  was  a  noble  overture  to  his 
sudden  and  tragic  death. 

No  man  so  capt\ired  the  imagination  of  his 
age  as  did  John  F  Kennedy.  No  man  so  mir- 
rored the  Ideals  and  aspirations  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  did  he.  When  John  Kennedy 
died,  people  the  world  over  felt  hope  within 
them  die.  When  John  Kennedy  was  struck 
down,  men  everywhere  saw  reason  and  sanity 
and  understanding  being  struck  down  with 
the  same  brutal  senselessneas  and  violence. 
But  the  Ideals  which  were  so  much  the 
Immortal  part  of  John  P.  Keonedy  shall  en- 
dure beyond  the  grave.  The  assassin's  gun 
and  the  assassin's  bullet  has  not  been  made 
which  can  destroy  freedom's  dream — a  dream 
that  is  indelibly  Impressed  upon  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men.  The  dream  of  freedom 
shall  endiu-e  so  long  as  man  himself  endures. 
On  January  20.  1961 — nearly  4  years  ago — 
John  F.  Kennedy  said: 

"Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time  and 
place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch 
has  been  passed  to  a  new  generation  of  Amer- 
icans. *  •  •  Let  every  nation  know,  whether 
it  wishes  us  well  or  ill,  that  we  shall  pay  any 
price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship, 
support  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure 
the  survival  of  liberty." 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  has  borne  his 
burden.  Now  let  us  take  up  ours.  With 
God  as  our  shield,  with  freedom  as  our  cause, 
let  us  labor  to  create  a  new  and  even  greater 
America  so  that  historians,  In  the  years  to 
come,  will  not  find  us  unworthy  of  the  sacri- 
fice made  by  one  of  the  noblest  men  of  this 
or  any  other  age. 


BUILDING    COMMITTEE 


Thomas  P.  Hoell.  chairman;  Henry  L.  Dye. 
secretary;  Thomas  Ahem,  Andrew  H.  Card,' 
Stanley  R.  Christlanson,'  secretary;  Walter 
W.  Donovan.^  Peter  George.  Francis  Hoban, 
Edward  Huntington,  George  T.  Jameson,  Jr., 
Gerard  Lane,  Prances  MacWllllams,  James  F. 
Magrath,  Donald  J.  Martin,'  chairman;  Miss 
Grace  G.  McCarthy,'  Irene  A.  Moran.  Roger 
F.  Poole,  Ralph  A.  Samuels,  John  C.  Sarhans. 

Superintendent  of  schools,  I.  D.  Reade; 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  John  E. 
Zolno;  principal.  Irving  Waltz;  architect, 
Korslund.  LeNormand  &  Quann,  Inc.;  con- 
tractor, Marshall  Contractors,  Inc.;  clerk  of 
the  works,  Irving  Winslow. 

Hosts:  Holbrook  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion. 

DEDICATION    PROGRAM 

Presentation  of  the  flag,  main  entrance: 
John  J.  Kelly. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Charles  B.  Murphy,  pas- 
tor, St.  Joseph  Church. 

Welcome:  Thomas  F.  Hoell,  chairman, 
school  building  committee. 

Introduction  of  platform  guests 

Music :  Kennedy  School  Glee  Club,  director, 
Marcla  Galway. 

Presentation  of  keys 

Contractor  to  architect. 

Architect  to  building  committee. 

Building  committee  to  school  committee. 

School  committee  to  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Music :  Kennedy  School  Glee  Club,  director, 
Marcla  Galway. 

Presentation   of  John  F.  Kennedy  portrait 

Council  No.  5046  Knights  of  Columbus, 
William  Godfrey. 

"God  Bless  America":  Audience. 

Benediction:  Rev.  Roy  Bruce,  pastor, 
Brookville   Baptist   Chiirch. 

Open  house:  3  to  5  pjn. 


^  School  committee. 


Who  Says  What? 


A  list  of  the  members  anc 

follows: 


programs  is  as 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  January  14.  1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor 
of  the  Mankato,  Minn.,  Free  Press  raises 
an  interesting  question  about  who  should 
make  agricultural  policy.  I  would  like 
the  editorial,  by  Franklin  Rogers,  includ- 
ed in  today's  Congressional  Record: 

L.B.J.'s  Remarks 

Comments  on  President  Johnson's  state  of 
the  Union  message  Included  one  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  he  did  not 
say  what  that  Department  had  told  him  to 
say  about  the  farm  problem.  The  President 
informed  the  Nation  that  he  had  instructed 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
"to  lead  a  major  effort  to  find  new  approaches 
to  reduce  the  heavy  cost  of  our  farm  pro- 
grams and  to  direct  more  of  our  effort  to  the 
small  fanner  who  needs  help  most."  This 
apparently  surprised  the  Secretary  and  his 
advisers. 

A  legitimate  question  arises  here,  however. 
It  revolves  around  who  is  the  boss,  as  far 
as  the  executive  department  is  concerned. 
Is  it  the  President?  Or  some  of  bis  imder- 
lings? 


This  move  on  the  part  of  the  Agriculture 
E>cpartment  to  dispute,  even  anonymously, 
what  the  President  had  to  say  points  up  one 
cf  the  great  problems  that  confronts  any 
President,  no  matter  what  his  party  affiliation 
or  his  personal  philosophy.  It  is  the  diffi- 
culty he  has  in  the  expansive  bureaucracy 
trying  to  put  his  own  policies  into  effect.  He 
has  literally  thousands  of  career  employees 
in  all  executive  departments  who  are  deter- 
mined that  they,  and  not  the  President,  will 
.-et  policy. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  that  either  the 
President  or  his  Secretary  actually  directs 
•.lie  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  is  one  of  the  problems  which  continues 
to  plague  that  Department.  And  it  also  may 
be  one  of  the  problems  that  makes  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  come  up  with  an  effective 
i.irm  program. 

This  resistance  on  the  part  of  bureau- 
crats is  bad  enough.  But  when  they  pub- 
licly say  the  President  was  wrong  because 
lie  didn't  say  what  they  told  him  to,  the 
situation  becomes  almost  alarming. 


objective  and  unbiased  comments,  especially 
in  the  interest  of  setting  up  safeguards 
against  incurring  liabilities  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. We  are  in  the  throes  of  setting  up 
a  capital  bank  for  small  business  investment 
companies,  which  wUl  have  the  effect  of  tak- 
ing the  Federal  Government  out  of  the  lend- 
ing business,  a  move  favored  by  Patman  and 
by  Senator  Sparkman.  In  short,  Mr.  Patman 
has  some  astute,  progressive  fiscal  policies 
and  is  not  the  liberal,  easy  money  man  you 
might  think. 

William  Howard  O'Brien. 


Wright  Patman's  Policies  Praised 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  14,  1965 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  in  a  letter  in  one  of  Ari- 
zona's leading  newspapers  recently 
praising  the  work  of  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  Honorable  Wright  Patman,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  I  should  like  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

What  struck  me  as  most  significant 
about  this  letter  was  that  it  was  written 
by  an  investment  banker  and  gresident 
of  a  small  business  investment  company. 
It  is  testimony  to  the  respect  our  col- 
league enjoys  among  bankers  and  finan- 
cial executives.  The  letter,  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Howard  O'Brien,  of  Phoenix, 
appeared  in  the  Arizona  Republic  on 
January  3. 
The  letter  follows: 

Patman's  Policies   in  Finance  Praised 
Editor,  the  Abizona  Republic  : 

I  want  to  aline  myself  In  defense  of  Con- 
gressman Wright  Patman  as  quoted  in  Tom 
Kelland's  article  in  the  Republic  December 
20.  I  would  like  to  say  that  Congressman 
Patman,  who  is  chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  does  not  make 
charges  against  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
for  political  reasons,  particularly  since  he 
already  w^as  recently  reelected  from  his  con- 
pr.essional  district  very  handily.  It  must  be 
a])preciat€d  that  Mr.  Patman,  although  not 
particularly  popular  with  banks,  is  respected 
there  and  is  respected  and  liked  by  such  fi- 
nancial institutions  as  the  savings  and  loan 
institutions,  the  small  business  investment 
companies,  and  the  insurance  companies. 

Speaking  strictly  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
financier  in  small  businesses,  I  have  been 
able  to  watch  Congressman  Patman's  fiscal 
and  financial  policies  for  the  past  4  years.  I 
know,  for  example,  that  Wright  Patman  as 
a  matter  of  principle,  opposes  any  use  of 
Government  money  as  a  guarantee.  I've  seen 
him  take  some  hard  looks  at  plans  projected 
l)y  the  Budget  Bureau,  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Small    Business   Administration   and    make 
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OP 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  14,  1965 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  past  year  I  have  be- 
come concerned  over  what  might  be 
described  as  the  Secretaiy  of  Agiicul- 
ture's  one-sided  approach  to  the  sugar 
program.  The  Secretary  has  gone  to 
extremes  in  order  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  Nation's  beet  sugar  and  mainland 
cane  sugar  Industries. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary  has 
ignored  his  obligation  to  the  other  seg- 
ments of  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
and,  more  importantly,  his  obligation  to 
the  American  sugar  consumer. 

The  Secretary's  preoccupation  with 
this  handful  of  farmers  has  led  him  to 
commit  a  number  of  unfortunate  blun- 
ders. These  blunders  contributed  to  the 
sugar  crisis  of  1963  and  to  the  impasse 
that  developed  over  sugar  legislation  in 
1964. 

Recently  the  Secretai-y  started  tam- 
pering with  the  sugar  program  again. 
His  objective  is  to  get  the  price  of  sugar 
up  for  the  benefit  of  23.000  beet  farmers 
and  2,400  mainland  cane  farmers.  He 
placed  stringent  restrictions  on  the  im- 
ports of  sugar  into  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1965.  The  price  of 
sugar  went  up  to  almost  a  cent  a  pound 
within  a  matter  of  days. 

This  one-sided  nonsense  is  the  subject 
of  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
uary 8  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
With  permission,  I  place  the  editorial  in 
the  Record. 

The  Secretary  desperately  attempts  to 
associate  himself  with  the  interest  of  the 
consumer.  No  one  will  deny  that  his  De- 
partment performs  important  services 
for  the  consumer.  These  sei-vices  are, 
however,  of  equal  import  to  the  farmer. 

We  must  remember  that  when  the  in- 
terest of  the  farmer  and  consumer  con- 
flict, the  Secretary  decides  in  favor  of 
the  farmer. 

Tlie  Secretary's  approach  to  the  sugar 
program  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  might 
be  necessary  for  some  other  department 
to  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
sugar  program  in  order  to  protect  the  in- 
terest of  the  consumer. 

The  editorial  follows : 

No  Sugar  Coating 

At  the  risk  of  belaboring  a  subject  on  which 
we  have  previously  commented,  we  feel  It 


essential  to  point  once  again  to  the  curious 
manner  in  which  the  administration  (like 
some  other  administrations  before  it)  is  pur- 
suing one  policy  toward  business  pricing  in 
one  sector  ot  the  economy  and  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent policy  in  another. 

It  is  hardly  a  secret  that  when  selective 
steel  price  iiicreases  are  posted,  the  Govern- 
ment looks  at  the  situation  with  stern  sever- 
ity. For  awhile  it  may  keep  hands  off,  but 
ultimately  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advl^rs  Is  directed  rather  publicly 
to  examines  the  situation  and  determine 
wh.ether  rei^edial  action  is  necessary.  This 
may  not  fo*ce  a  rollback,  as  was  the  case 
during  Prespent  Kennedy's  row  with  United 
States  Steeli  but  it  is  apt  to  discourage  fur- 
ther price  Increases,  even  though  the  Indus- 
try itself  l^iows  full  weU  that  the  forces 
prompting  ^he   move   toward   higher   prices 

\were  unleaded  In  good  part  when  the  ad- 
m 


ministratlott  failed  to  criticize  the  very  ex- 
pensive setjtlements  automobile  producers 
reached  with  Walter  Reuther's  UAW  last 
year.  ' 

This  provides  one  example  of  the  adminis- 
tration's tendency  to  apply  its  noninflation- 
ary  guidelines  to  industrial  pricing  but  not 
to  labor.  But  what  has  been  happening 
lately  in  the  sugar  market  provides  another 
that  is.  if  anything,  even  more  uncomfortable 
to  contemplate. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  administration,  ' 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
striving  as  manfully  to  boost  prices  in  sugar 
as  it  is  to  hold  them  down  in  steel.  And 
it  is  doing  so  without  giving  any  convincing 
reason  why  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  in  one 
case  is  not  sauce  for  the  gander  in  the  other. 

Eastern  sugar  refiners  have  every  right  to 
be  angry  over  the  Agriculture  Department's 
decision  to  place  the  most  restrictive  kind  of 
quotas  on  raw  sugar  during  the  first  half 
of  this  year.  The  consvmier,  given  such 
tender  consideration  in  Washington  when 
steel  prices  are  Involved,  is  given  very  short- 
shrlft  by  the  Agriculture  Department,  if  he 
has  the  misfortune  to  live  in  the  Northeast, 
in  the  Southeast  or  along  the  gulf. 

The  inevitable  result  of  this  policy  of 
creating  an  artificial  scarcity  by  onerous 
curbs  on  imports,  is  a  forced  Increase  In  re- 
finers' prices.  The  increase  to  industrial 
users  in  the  Northeast,  as  pointed  out  by 
Charles  Fuchs  &  Co.,  Inc.,  amounts  to  11  per- 
cent— a  jump  that  would  galvanize  Wash- 
ington's entire  bureaucratic  apparatus  into 
outraged  action  if  applied  to  any  basic  in- 
dustrial product.  Why  was  this  action  taken? 
Why  to  protect  domestic  producers,  and  In 
particular  the  Louisiana  cane  growers  who 
were  hard  hit  last  October  by  Hurricane 
Hilda. 

We  do  not  at  all  wish  to  place  ourselves 
in  the  position  of  opposing  aid  to  areas  suf- 
fering the  consequences  of  natural  disasters. 
We  certainly  don't  oppose  assistance  to  the 
Louisiana  growing  areas  which  suffered  a 
production  loss  on  the  order  of  20  percent 
as  a  result   of  Hilda. 

What  we  do  oppose  Is  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's bland  assumption  that  this  aid 
should  be  supplied  at  the  expense  of  con- 
sumers— and  not  all  consumers  at  that,  but 
of  those  In  the  Northeast  and  Southeast. 
Nor  do  we  see  why  the  consumer  Interests, 
rated  so  high  when  price  increases  in  major 
industries  are  proposed,  should  rate  so  low 
when  even  sharper  price  Increases  are  at- 
tached to  agricultural  products. 

But  it  is  not  only  between  Industrial  and 
agricultural  pricing  that  the  Government's 
policies  show  serious  confilct.  Nor  Is  the 
Agriculture  Department  the  only  departmen- 
tal culprit.  The  Northeast,  which  is  forced 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  sugar  Import  quotas. 
Is  also  the  victim  of  a  similarly  restrictive 
policy  on  crude  oil. 

The  oil  policy  is  similar  because  it  utilizes 
mandatory  Import  quotas  to  create  an  ar- 
tificial scarcity  which,  in  turn,  encovirage* 
more  production  in  the  Texas-Oklahoma  and 
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other  domestic  producing  areas.  It  also 
forces  up  the  price  consumers  must  pay,  and 
Bpeclflcally  It  forces  them  up  in  the  North- 
east, especially  New  England. 

To  us  this  just  doesn't  make  sense.  Nor 
does  It  add  up  to  anything  approaching  a 
meaningful,  or  even  coherent  policy  toward 
pricing  on  the  part  of  the  Administration. 
Washington  might  be  right  in  pursuing  one 
policy  toward  steel  prices.  It  might  be 
equally  right  in  trying  to  force  up  prices  of 
sugar,  residual  oil  and  other  goods,  and  in 
Jooking  intently  the  other  way  when  its  wage- 
price  guidelines  are  cracked  wide  open  by 
Bome  of  the  largest  unions.  But  it  cannot  be 
right  In  all  these  respects  simultaneously. 


Acknowledging    Paul    Heinecek — Article 
Printed  in  SESAC  Mnsic  Magaane 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  jpHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or   NEW   TORK  * 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  13, 1965 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
current  issue  of  SESAC  Music  magazine 
there  is  an  article  which  I  am  sure  will 
be  of  interest  far  beyond  the  music  in- 
dustry. It  tells  the  story  of  a  man,  born 
in  Germany  in  1885,  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica and  through  his  own  work  and  initia- 
tive rose  to  become  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  music  industry.  Paul  Heinecke  wide- 
ly recognized  for  his  early  encouragement 
of  radio,  for  his  work  as  head  of  the 
Association  of  Music  Publishers,  Inc.,  for 
founding  SESAC  and  being  its  able  pres- 
ident for  34  years.  This  year  we  observe 
Mr.  Heinecke's  80th  birthday,  and  it  is 
a  fitting  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
life  and  work.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  article  entitled  "Ac- 
knowledging Paul  Heinecke,"  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Acknowledging  Paul  BfeiNECKE 

(Written  by  Willis  F.  Myers,  SESAC 's  director 
of  station  relations) 

This  Is  Paul  Heinecke's  80th  birthday 
year — a  milestone  doubly  significant  not  only 
because  it  is  a  physical  achievement,  but  also 
because  34  of  these  years  were  lived  vigorous- 
ly and  effectively  as  the  president  of  one  of 
the  world's  foremost  performance  licensing 
organizations.  To  be  president  of  anything 
today  is  a  backbreaking  Job.  To  be  president 
of  a  performance  licensing  organization  Is 
also  a  challenge  and  a  crusade. 

As  a  longtime  employee  and  friend,  I 
write  this  salute  to  a  man  whose  way  of 
life,  character,  Integrity  and  personal  warmth 
are  too  little  known  to  an  industry — broad- 
casting— he  has  served  constantly  and  ably. 
His  light  has  been  too  long  under  a  bushel 
and  I  would  like  to  bring  It  Into  the  open 
for  all  to  see.  I'd  like  the  broadcasters  of 
America  and  music  users  throughout  the 
world  to  know  that  personal  dignity  is  not 
passe,  that  wholesome  humor  is  still  the  best 
laugh.getter  of  them  all  and  that  the  worth 
of  a  man  is  measured  in  terms  of  honesty, 
directness,  hximility,  heart,  and  the  company 
he  keeps. 

Now  then,  this  is  the  president  of  SESAC — 
this  Is  Paul  Heinecke. 

To  make  America  conscious  of  the  many 
values  of  cultural  and  classical  music  was 
Paul  Heinecke's  dedicated  goal  when  he  or- 
ganized SESAC  in  1930.  To  say  that  he  fore- 
saw the  new  era  of  radio  as  the  key  to  greater 


music  appreciation  of  the  masters  as  well  as 
contemporary  artists  and  composers  would 
be  only  remotely  approaching  the  heart  of 
the  dream.  Music  was  and  Is  now  to  Paul 
Heinecke  the  common  denominator — ^the  in- 
strument for  promoting  better  international 
understanding. 

"To  underscore  the  Heinecke  credo  and 
foresight,  we  cite  the  July  13.  1929,  issue  of 
the  Musical  Courier.  In  an  article  titled  "Ex- 
ploiting Strauss"  (Richard),  the  editors 
draw  a  sharp  stinging  line.  Said  they,  "The 
president  of  Associated  Music  Publishers, 
which  had  been  assigned  tlie  American  copy- 
right on  Strauss'  'Gesaage  des  Orients' 
("Songs  of  the  East"),  Mr.  Paul  Heinecke,  was 
approached  with  a  view  to  learning  his  in- 
tentions in  the  matter  of  exploitation  in 
America  of  this  important  and  valuable  con- 
tribution to  contemporary  music.  Mr. 
Heinecke's  amazing — astounding — reply  was 
that  he  proposed  to  make  these  highly 
classic,  modern,  and  difficult  songs  known  to 
the  American  public  by  way  of  the  radio 
and  the  movietone. 

"To  attempt  to  sell  the  songs  of  Strauss  to 
such  an  audience  would  se«m  as  futile  as  to 
attempt  to  dispose  of  a  delicate  cameo  of  in- 
calculable artistic  worth  on  the  Lower  East 
Side. 

"One  cannot  help  wondering  what  Richard 
Strauss  would  think  of  the  proposal  to  make 
these  masterworks  of  his  mature  years 
known  to  the  intelligentsia  of  America  by 
way  of  channels  that  appeal  chiefly  to  the 
least  cultiu-ed  of  tastes.  Music  of  this  class 
Is  so  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  radio- 
movietone  patrons  that  it  is  omitted  from 
the  programs. 

"Can  Mr.  Paul  Heinecke  possibly  imagine 
that  such  people  would  sit  for  hours,  glued 
to  earphones  or  loudspeakers.  In  the  vague 
expectation  of  getting  some  information  as 
to  the  latest  European  publications  of  this 
type? 

"Does  Mr.  Heinecke  actiailly  Imagine  that 
people  of  this  sort  will  patronize  the  mov- 
ing picture  theaters,  except  perhaps  on  rare 
occasions  by   way  of  a   lark? 

"If  Mr.  Paul  Heinecke  holds  these  views, 
he  is  offering  a  gratuitous  Insult  to  Mr. 
Strauss  and  his  work  and  to  American 
culture. 

"The  radio  and  the  mo(\-ietone  are  great 
Inventions.  At  some  future  time  these  in- 
ventions may  be  used  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  appeal  to  the  highly  cultured  intellect. 
At  the  present  time  It  would  be  ridiculous 
to  make  any  such  claim.  •  •  •  "  To  the 
above  we  would  only  say:  ••  •  •  •  Which 
have  eyes  and  see  not;  wlilch  have  ears  and 
hear  not.  •   •   •  ■• 

Mr.  Heinecke  has  a  record  of  achievement 
few  men  of  music  can  ever  hope  to  attain. 
In  1926,  Paul  Heinecke  became  president  of 
Associated  Music  Publishers,  Inc.  and  con- 
tinued as  the  company's  No.  1  executive 
for  3  years.  With  Mr.  Heinecke  was  Arthur 
Dean,  as  first  vice  president,  until  recently 
Director  of  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  Radio  was  then  In  its  infancy 
and  Mr.  Heinecke  was  already  one  of  the  first 
broadcast  pioneers  and  ardent  advocates 
of  this  electrifying  industry:  he  envisioned 
the  growing  role  that  radio  would  play  In 
bringing  good  music  to  people  everywhere. 
His  Ideas  and  plans  for  a  wired  music  service 
smoothed  the  way  for  the  background  music 
so  familiar  to  us  all  now. 

Pertinent  and  vital  to  the  broadcasting 
Industry  was  the  founding  of  SESAC  In  1930. 

Still  young,  Paul  Heinecke  decided  on  an 
early  retirement  in  1929.  First  step  was  to 
see  the  world,  but  retirement  was  nowhere 
along  the  way,  for  wherever  he  went,  com- 
posers and  publishers  besought  him  to  rep- 
resent their  copyrights.  In  no  time  at  all, 
Mr.  Heinecke  realized  that  the  protection  of 
performing  rights  was  essential,  democratic 
and  pressing.  The  Society  of  European 
Stage  Authors  and  Composers  came  Into  be- 


ing. Since  then  the  organization  has  grown 
by  leaps  and  bounds  and  today  represents 
a  wide  variety  of  many  different  music  pub- 
lishers' catalogs.  The  SESAC  repertory  Is 
not  limited  to  any  one  category  of  music, 
but  Is  all-inclusive.  The  catalogs  are  pre- 
dominantly American  (no  longer  the  Society 
of  European  Stage  Authors  and  Composers — 
simply  SESAC),  even  though  SESAC  docs 
have  agreements  with  practically  every  per- 
formance licensing  organization  throughout 
the  world.  In  addition.  SESAC  produces 
SESAC  recordings,  drummers,  repertory  re- 
cordings, special  program  packages  and  the 
popular  "Just   a  Minute"  series. 

Paul  Heinecke's  background  is  as  colorful 
as  the  musical  compositions  he  has  intro- 
duced. Born  in  Halle,  Germany,  in  1885.  he 
enjoyed  a  boyhood  peppered  with  interna- 
tional flavor.  After  very  early  years  in  his 
native  land,  he  came  by  sailing  ship  to 
America  at  the  age  of  11  and  journeyed  to  his 
luicle's  cattle  ranch  In  the  Black  Hills  o' 
South  Dakota.  Horseback  riding  and  the 
other  rigors  of  the  still-wild  West  began  to 
fulfill  his  boyhood  dreams.  Then  on  to 
Sibley,  111.,  where  he  was  1  of  20  pupils  in 
a  little  coiuitry  school.  Returning  to  Germ- 
any at  the  age  of  14,  he  began  a  4-year  ap- 
prenticeship with  the  Carl  Ruhle  Music  Co. 
Simultaneously,  he  furthered  his  education 
at  the  famous  Handelshochschule  in  Leipzig, 
where  he  studied  philosophy  and  buslners 
science.  This  was  followed  by  2  years  with 
Forberg  Mtisic  Publishers  where  he  was 
placed  under  the  guidance  of  his  employer 
for  instruction  in  the  art  of  the  music  trade. 
This  behind  him,  he  became  manager  of  the 
music  department  In  the  K.  F.  Koehler 
firm. 

In  1910,  Paul  Heinecke,  then  25  years  old, 
entered  the  house  of  Breltkopf  and  Hartel, 
Leipzig,  Germany,  one  of  the  world's  major 
music  publishing  firms,  in  preparation  for  his 
taking  over  the  management  of  their  New 
York  office.  World  War  I  forced  the  separa- 
tion of  the  New  York  branch  and  the  forma- 
tion of  an  independent  company  which  Mr. 
Heinecke  headed  until  1926.  During  all  thc.-:e 
years,  Mr.  Heinecke  was  growing  close  to  the 
goal  of  a  new  musical  culture  In  America. 
He  paved  the  way  fo  Sibelius  "Finlandia"  and 
"Valse  Trlste,"  Ponce's  "EstrelUta,"  and 
Provost's  "Intermezzo"  as  well  as  the  music 
of  such  modern  composers  as  Arnold  Schoen- 
berg,  Perruccio  Busonl,  Frederick  Delius,  and 
many  others.  Although  a  top  promoter  o: 
good  music  from  Europe  In  America,  Paul 
Heinecke  also  became  a  leading  champion  of 
fresh  new  talent  on  the  growing  American 
scene.  He  was  among  the  first  contacts 
for  pianist  Rachmaninoff  when  he  came  to 
America  and  was  the  first  to  recognize  and 
pubUsh  the  works  of  Henry  Cowell.  Among 
those  he  has  befriended  in  the  world  of  music 
are:  Mi'S.  Edward  MacDowell,  VIlla-Lobos, 
Victor  Herbert,  George  Gershwin,  Maurice 
Ravel,  Enrico  Caruso,  Erno  Rapee,  Ethel 
Leglnska,  Leopold  Auer,  Franz  Drdla,  Perry 
Grainger,  Leo  Ornstein,  Edward  Poldinl,  N.it 
Shilkret,  and  Richard  Maltby. 

Just  a  year  ago,  In  January  1964,  SESAC 
opened  an  office  In  Nashville,  Tenn.,  tl:e 
country  music  capital  of  the  world.  From 
this  headquarters,  manned  by  a  liighly  can- 
able  staff  headed  by  Mercury  recording  artif  t 
Roy  Drusky,  the  firm  will  further  expand  its 
activities  in  country  music  during  tl.e 
months  and  years  ahead.  It  may  well  bo 
said  that  every  out.standing  personality  in 
the  music  field  crossed  the  Heinecke  path 
professionally  and  once  having  done  so,  be- 
came a  fast  friend,  for  the  Heinecke  charm, 
then  as  now,  captivates  all  with  whom  it 
comes  in  contact. 

He  believes  in  youth  as  well  as  the  wisdom 
of  age;  in  music  as  the  international  lan- 
guage, and  in  broadactslng  as  the  instru- 
ment of  world  peace  and  understanding. 
He  has  built  the  house  of  SESEC  well,  not  on 
sand  but  on  solid  rock. 
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L.BJ/s  School  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  an  editorial  and  a  letter  to 
the  editor  in  the  January  13  issue  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  The  editorial 
points  up  the  direct  relationship  of  the 
President's  program  of  aid  to  education 
and  the  school  needs  of  big  urban  areas 
like  Pittsburgh.  The  letter,  from  Mr. 
John  F.  Soboslay,  of  West  Mifflin,  Pa., 
has  some  very  sovmd  advice  for  all  of  us 
who  may  tend  sometimes  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  enormity  of  the  task  of 
achieving  the  goals  represented  in  the 
phrase  "Great  Society."  I  commend  the 
editorial  and  letter  to  your  attention  and 
suggest  that  another  major  link  in  the 
program  of  building  the  Great  Society 
would  be  a  National  Ilumanities  Foim- 
datlon,  as  proposed  in  my  bill  H.R.  334. 
As  I  told  the  House  on  January  4  we 
must  inspire  the  education  of  Americans 
who  can  understand  and  articulate  the 
critical  values  that  give  compelling 
meaning  and  a  sense  of  direction  to 
human  life — Americans  who  are  as 
skilled  in  devising  a  general  program  of 
peace  and  progress  as  are  the  specialists 
in  creating  engines  of  destruction. 

The  editorial  and  letter  follow: 
L.B.J. 's  School  Program 

President  Johnson's  appeal  to  Congress 
for  $1.5  In  new  obligational  authority 
to  finance  Federal  programs  of  aid  to  edu- 
cation emphasizes  the  needs  of  urban  com- 
munities like  Pittsburgh,  where  the  public 
school  board  is  now  seeking  an  additional 
$12  million  through  1968. 

The  local  school  board  is  looking  pri- 
marily to  Pennsylvania's  General  Assembly 
for  financial  assistance  but  some  help  could 
come  through  the  Federal  Government  if 
Congress  responds  favorably  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message. 

"The  burden  on  the  Nation's  schools  Is 
not  evenly  distributed,"  the  President  said, 
"Low-income  families  are  heavily  concen- 
trated in  particular  turban  neighborhoods  or 
rural  areas.  Faced  with  the  largest  educa- 
tional needs,  many  of  these  school  districts 
have  Inadequate  financial  resources.  This 
imbalance  has  been  increased  by  the  move- 
ment of  high-income  families  from  the  center 
of  cities  to  the  suburbs — and  their  replace- 
ment by  low-income  families  from  rural 
areas." 

That's  exactly  what  has  been  happening 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Proof  Is  found 
ui  an  analysis  made  of  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Philadelphia  school  districts  by  the  Fels  In- 
stitute. Its  study,  published  last  weekend, 
shows  that  below  a  median  family  Income 
range  of  $4,800  to  $5,700,  the  predicted  aver- 
.ige  acliievement  test  scores  for  lu-ban  school 
iKipulations  "were  always  lower  than  com- 
]>arable  scores  for  any  of  the  classes  of  sub- 
urban or  rural  school  districts  representing 
the  entire  State." 

More  specifically,  the  per  capita  disposable 
income  for  Pittsburghers  is  $2,221  as  com- 
pared with  a  State  average  of  $2,363.  About 
40  percent  of  this  city's  families  have  incomes 
imder  $4,000,  which  sociologists  define  as 
poverty  level.    A  third  of  those  families  are 


destitute,  with  annual  Incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000.  The  children  of  the  lowest  40  percent 
of  the  city's  families  are  the  ones  most  des- 
perately in  need  of  greater  educational  op- 
portunity, starting  with  preschool  training 
and  continuing  for  as  long  as  the  child  is 
capable  of  learning. 

President  Johnson's  proposals  tie  in  with 
his  antlpoverty  program.  They  embrace  edu- 
cation at  every  level,  starting  with  preschool, 
for  which  he  would  make  available  $150  mil- 
lion, and  continuing  through  the  universi- 
ties, which  he  would  call  upon  to  exert  their 
infiuence  throughout  the  fabric  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

This  is  a  very  ambitiovis  program  extend- 
ing help  in  a  great  many  directions,  includ- 
ing the  private  schools.  There  may  be  a 
question  here  as  to  whether  the  President, 
in  an  attempt  to  get  his  program  through 
Congress  by  including  help  to  the  private 
scliools,  is  not  breaching  the  historic  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  Some  of  his  pro- 
posals. If  enacted,  will  almost  surely  bring 
constitutional  challenges. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  his  proposals, 
particularly  as  they  seek  to  elevate  the  Na- 
tions  socioeconomlcally  deprived  children, 
are  weU  conceived.  The  topheavy  majori- 
ties of  the  President's  party  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  suggest  that  at  long  last  the  Na- 
tion stands  at  the  threshold  of  a  naajor  break- 
through on  the  controversial  old  issue  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Great  Society  Dream?  Dreams  Come  True 

After  the  flood  of  progressive  legislation 
In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why  many  people  might  be 
amazed  at  the  lengthy  agenda  of  priority 
programs  President  Johnson  has  presented  to 
the  recently  convened  89th  Congress. 

It  is  easy  also  to  Joke  about  a  term  such 
as  the  Great  Society.  All  realistic  hvunan 
beings  are  aware  that  problems  and  sorrows 
are  the  constant  companion  of  mankind. 
Yet,  it  is  likewise  realistic  to  recognize  that 
the  hopes  and  dreams  envisioned  for  the 
Great  Society  are  part  of  man's  never  ending 
search  for  paradise  lost. 

It  is  true  that  all  problems  will  never  be 
solved,  but  there  Is  an  Inner  voice  which 
tells  us  that  many  situations  can  be  improved 
if  we  stop  ignoring  them,  and  If  we  have  the 
courage  to  challenge  deplorable  conditions 
wherever  they  exist  with  a  firm  resolve  to 
make  better  that  which  is. 

The  program  of  President  Johnson  Is  the 
unfinished  work  of  our  day.  It  la  worthy 
of  our  time,  energy,  and  tax  doUars  to  be 
deeply  concerned  about  the  education,  the 
health,  and  the  culture  of  our  people,  as  well 
as  trying  for  a  compassionate  Immigration 
policy  which  recognizes  that  we  are  a  nation 
of  immigrants. 

The  Journey  to  the  Great  Society  has  been 
long  and  troubled.  Not  all  those  whose  ideas 
and  ideals  helped  shape  this  dream  are  with 
us  today.  One  rests  in  Hyde  Park  and  an- 
otlier  in  Arlington.  We  look  now  for  leader- 
ship to  the  tall  flg^ure  from  the  New  South. 

If  anyone  doubts  that  this  country  is  on 
the  move,  let  him  look  at  the  record  of  the 
last  few  years.  We  put  a  Catholic  In  the 
White  House  and  let  the  Negro  into  the 
schools  and  restaurants.  We  survived.  We 
prospered.  And  as  a  nation  we  felt  better 
for  having  faced  up  to  situations  that  far 
too  long  nipped  at  our  conscience. 

Today  we  are  blessed  to  have  skilled  engi- 
neers who  can  construct  a  towering  skyscrap- 
er in  a  metropolis,  and  we  are  equally  blessed 
to  have  Idealistic  youngsters  from  Oberlin 
College  in  Ohio  who  spent  their  Christmas 
vacation  helping  to  rebuild  a  bombed-out 
church  in  Ripley,  Miss. 

The  Great  Society  is  a  mighty  dream,  but 
many  dreams  once  thought  impossible  have 


already  become  reality  in  the  United  States 
within  our  own  lifetime. 

John  F.  Soboslat. 
West  Mifflin,  Pa. 


Forecast  for  Silver 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

'^OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  4, 1965 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
earlier  this  week,  both  in  a  letter  to  my 
fellow  colleagues,  and  in  a  statement  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  pointed  out 
the  need  for  drastic  changes  in  our  silver 
and  coinage  policies. 

Another  view  on  this  issue  is  offered  in 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Mining  and 
Natural  Resources  Record,  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  on  January  7, 1965. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
following  remarks  of  Editor  M.  E.  Pry, 
under  the  title,  "Let's  Once  Be  Honest" : 

Tonight  we  listened  to  a  radio  commenta- 
tor explaining  reasons  for  the  shortage  of 
silver.  Not  so  long  ago  we  heard  the  same 
comment  on  the  gold  crisis. 

It  reminded  us  of  the  time,  not  so  very 
long  ago,  when  some  of  our  official  eggheads 
In  Washington  were  talking  about  this  being 
a  "have  not"  nation.  They  said  we  had  no 
fissionable  minerals  for  making  the  atom 
bombs.  We  had  no  tungsten  for  military  and 
industrial  purposes.  We  had  not  this  or  that 
mineral  or  metal,  and  so  on.  And  then,  one 
of  the  exceptions  in  Washington,  somebody 
with  a  sense  of  reality,  proposed  tiiat  the 
Government  offer  a  price  for  tungsten  and 
a  price  for  tu-anium  which  would  be  In  keep- 
ing with  the  current  cost  of  mining  and  re- 
fining these  metals.  Lo  and  behold,  it  was 
discovered  that  this  Nation  had  not  only 
plenty  of  both,  but  we  had  an  overabun- 
dance of  these  metals. 

Now  we  talk  about  the  shortages  of  gold 
and  sliver.  As  we  mentioned  above,  the 
coinage  price  of  silver  was  fixed  In  1792 
substantially  as  it  is  now,  and  the  price  of 
gold  hasn't  been  changed  since  1934.  Just 
how  does  Washington  expect  the  American 
metal  miner  to  provide  gold  and  sUver  when 
the  prices  the  Government  allows  few  these 
metals  are  deliberately  kept  so  low  that  no 
miner  now  can  afford  to  mine  them? 

The  shortage  of  silver  may  be  due  In  part 
to  hoarding,  which  Is  understandable  In  view 
of  the  uncertainty  of  our  paper  money.  It 
is  also  due  to  the  Increased  tises  of  silver 
for  commercial  and  industrial  piirposes. 
Coin  op>erated  machines  and  our  expanding 
population  require  more  silver.  We  think 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  silyer  Is  so 
scarce  is  because  It  has  more  value  overseas 
than  it  has  In  this  country.  Once  a  silver 
coin  is  beyond  the  borders  of  this  Nation 
it  may  be  safely  melted  and  sold  at  a  profit 
because  the  silver  in  that  coin  will  bring 
more  In  foreign  countries  than  the  face 
value  of  the  coin.  We  have  many  gold  and 
silver  mines  in  this  country  that  are  capable 
of  producing  for  years  to  come.  We've  only 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  known  min- 
eralized area  of  this  country.  Less  than  a 
sixteenth  of  It  has  ever  been  developed;  less 
than  a  fourth  has  ever  been  prospected.  But 
there  is  something  about  gold  and  silver  min- 
ing that  arouses  the  hackles  of  the  officials 
in  Washington.    Gold  and  silver  mining  tu-e 
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prime  examples  of  Individual  initiative  and 
private  enterprise  which  now  are  only  tol- 
erated In  some  Government  quarters.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Jobs  await  the  re- 
op>eiLlng  of  our  gold  and  silver  mines.  And 
reopen  they  will  in  spite  of  all  the  restric- 
tions that  have  been  placed  upon  them  by 
our  Federal  Government  because  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  Is  commencing  to 
overturn  all  bureaucratic  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  all  the  silly  laws  that  have  been 
enacted  to  hinder  and  retard  the  mining 
of  metals  in  this  country  in  the  last  30 
years. 

When  we  are  talking  about  these  Jobs 
we  mean  not  only  the  actual  miners.  We 
are  thinking  about  all  the  professional  Jobs: 
assayers,  engineers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
all  the  rest.  We  mean,  too,  the  communica- 
tions and  the  transportation  Jobs  that  will 
come  from  the  opening  of  the  metal  mines. 
We  are  thinking,  too,  of  the  retail  establish- 
•  ments,  the  banks,  and  all  the  other  occupa- 
tions and  professions  of  every  day  American 
life  which  must  again  come  into  being  to 
serve  those  engaged  in  this  basic  industry. 


Oar  Present  Morality 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  4. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
astute  publisher  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion, Ralph  McGill,  has  given  the  lie 
to  the  charges  of  immorality  lodged 
against  American  society  by  the  losing 
side  in  the  November  election.  If  we 
would  but  stop  and  look  around  us  we 
would  see  that  he  has  put  his  finger  on 
the  truth:  we  are  a  more  moral  nation 
today  than  ever  before.  Mr.  McGill's 
column  appeared  in  the  Novemt>er  29, 
1964.  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues: 

Our  Present  MoRALrtT 

With  the  election  now  weU  behind  us,  and 
the  Goldwater  revolution  busily  devouring 
its  own  Utter  in  the  manner  of  all  revolu- 
tions, it  may  be  possible  to  discuss  ra- 
tionally the  campaign  charges  of  national 
moral  decline.  Unhappily,  this  indictment 
was  never  defined,  save  In  already  weary 
ch.arges  chiefly  about  Billle  Sol  Estes  and 
Bobby  Baker.  Senator  Goldwater  said  early 
in  the  campaign  that  there  was  something 
wrong.  "I  haven't  put  my  finger  on  it  yet," 
he  said.  He  promised  eventually  he  would 
place  his  finger  firmly  on  the  sickness,  but, 
alas,  he  never  could  locate  it.  except,  as 
aforesaid,  in  finger  pointings  at  the  Bobby 
Baker  case. 

Neither  Billle  Sol  nor  Bobby  Baker  makes 
us  proud.  They  are  a  product  of  our  so- 
ciety In  which  the  shrewd  and  clever  entre- 
preneur with  Influence  and  connections  can 
pyramid  borrowings,  sales,  transfers  and 
profits  into  great  riches  and  be  admired. 
These  charming  fellows  always  involve  a 
number  of  innocent  persons  who  are  soft 
touches  for  charm,  especially  that  charm 
that  seems  "accepted."  It  is  only  when  the 
precariously  balanced  pyramid  comes  crash- 
ing down,  exposing  all  the  elements  that  go 
to  make  up  "'connections"  that  we  become 
affronted.  So  long  as  those  charmers  bal- 
ance their  deeds  successfully,  we  rather  ad- 
mire them.     They  very  often  are  accepted 


as  religious  leaders,  as  was  Billle  Sol,  or  held 
up  as  examples  for  our  young. 

The  deedB  of  the  so-ctlled  U5.  robber 
barons  attained  stature  with  the  incredible 
corruption,  sales  of  Influence  and  brazen 
graft  in  the  Grant  adminlEtratlon.  We  did 
not  even  match  it  with  the  corrupt  practices 
and  uses  of  influence  In  the  Harding  adminis- 
tration, though  we  came  close.  Bobby  Baker 
was  a  peanut  vender  compared  with  them, 
but  still  he  was  brought  to  an  early  halt. 
Even  Billle  Sol,  whose  pyramid  came  toppling 
down,  was  not  in  a  class  with  the  robber 
baron  operators  in  the  late  1880's. 

The  Inescapable  truth  ic  that  we  are.  In 
1964,  in  general  a  more  moral  people  than 
ever  before.  There  Is  less  dishonesty  In  gov- 
ernment, local  and  national.  Out  cities  con- 
tain a  disturbing  amount  of  violence  for 
which  the  answer  Is  by  no  means  more  police- 
men and  laws.  But  even  so,  our  cities  are 
much  healthier  and  less  violent  than  they 
were  in  the  1880's.  We  do  not  now  have  areas 
in  our  cities  into  which  police  are  afraid 
to  go.  That  such  areas  flourished  long  after 
the  Civil  War  Is  a  part  of  our  history.  Nor 
do  we  have  vast  acreages  given  over  to  prosti- 
tution and  associated  vices. 

We  are  at  a  higher  peak  of  morality  than 
ever  before.  We  are  trying  to  do  what  is 
moral  and  right  in  race  relations.  We  are 
beginning  to  look  coldly  at  the  slum  land- 
lord. We  are  admitting  that,  while  we  have 
had  public  housing  for  more  than  30  years, 
we  have  done  almost  nothing  at  all  about 
housing  for  the  really  poor  person.  We  also 
are  aware  of  our  failures  in  education  and 
the  ugly  discriminations  In  our  society.  We 
have  instituted  a  social  security  system  that 
Includes  pensions  for  the  old  and  aid  to  the 
blind  and  crippled.  No  reasonable  person 
can  deny  that  the  Nation  Is  more  moral  and 
compassionate  than  ever  to  its  history. 

But  there  is  a  feeling  of  unease  and  fret- 
ting. It  may,  quite  seriously,  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  were  created  as  a  nomadic  peo- 
ple who  "invented"  agricxilturc  and  took  up 
village  life.  We  are  not  yet  psychologically 
adapted  to  cities  and  the  sameness  of  sub- 
urbs. 

Alfred  Kazln,  writing  in  "Contemporaries" 
about  American  literature.  concluded: 
"American  society  is  remarkable  for  the  de- 
gree of  loneliness  (not  solitude)  in  which 
the  individual  can  find  himself.  In  our  mass 
age,  the  individual's  lack  of  privacy,  his  \in- 
limited  demands  for  self-satisfaction,  his 
primary  concern  with  his  own  health  and 
well-being,  have  actually  thrown  him  back 
on  himself  more  than  before.  Our  culture  is 
stupefyingly  without  support  with'^radltion, 
and  has  become  both  secular  and  progressive 
in  Its  articulation  of  discontent  and  ambi- 
tion; the  individual  now  questions  himself 
constantly  because  his  own  progress — meas- 
ured in  terms  of  the  social  norms — is  his 
fundamental  interest." 

We  can  chew  on  that  for  a  while. 


sion  said,  "Anyone  who  proposes  to  do 
good  must  not  expect  people  to  roll  stones 
out  of  his  way,  but  must  accept  his  lot 
calmly  if  they  even  roll  a  few  more  stones 
upon  it." 

Dr.  Schweitzer's  magnificent  philos- 
ophy can  be  summed  up  in  this  statement 
he  made  early  in  life.  "It  is  an  uncom- 
fortable doctrine  which  the  true  ethic 
whispers  in  your  ear.  You  are  happy, 
it  says;  therefore  you  are  called  upon  to 
give  much.  Whatever  more  than  others 
you  have  received  in  health,  natural  gifts, 
working  capacity,  success,  a  beautiful 
childhood,  harmonious  family  circum- 
stances, you  must  not  accept  them  as  a 
matter  of  course.  You  must  pay  a  price 
for  them.  You  must  show  more  than  an 
average  devotion  to  life." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Schweitzer  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  others  and  his 
"reverence  for  life"  has  inspired  count- 
less millions  throughout  the  world.  I 
wish  Dr.  Schweitzer  a  happy  birthday 
and  the  greatest  New  Year  of  all. 


Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOTTTH    CAtOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Thursday,  January  14.  1965 
DORN.     Mr.    Speaker,    today    Is 


Help  for  Hnmanities 


Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer's  90th  birthday. 
He  is  one  of  the  greatest  humanitarians 
in  all  the  history  of  the  world.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  my  colleagues  who  are 
often  visited  with  ingratitude  for  doing 
good  that  Dr.  Schweitzer  upon  one  occa- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  14,  1965 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Member- 
ship, the  very  fine  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
on  Monday,  January  11,  1965,  concern- 
ing the  bill  to  create  a  National  Humani- 
ties Foundation  which  was  sponsored  by 
my  good  friend,  Congressman  William 
S.  MooRHEAD.  I  believe  the  editorial  to 
be  most  timely  and  should  be  read  by 
all. 

(From  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
Jan.  11, 1965] 

Help  for  Humanities 

Three  recent  events  should  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  liberal  arts  studies:  the  re- 
introduction  of  Representative  William  S. 
Moorhead's  bill  to  create  a  National  Hu- 
manities Foundation;  a  $750,000  Ford  Foun- 
dation grant  to  the  University  of  Texas  for 
a  national  language  translation  center;  and 
plans  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
for  a  $40  million  research  center  for  his- 
torians. 

The  Moorhead  bill  would  promote  a  broad 
support  of  the  humanities  as  a  countrr- 
weight  to  the  emphasis  generated  by  the  K.:- 
tional  Science  Foundation.  The  bill  is  bnseJ 
on  recommendations  of  .the  Commission  en 
Humanities,  made  up  of  many  erudite  groir^. 
Mr.  Moorhead  has  keyed  the  Foundation  \o 
the  needs  of  the  Great  Society,  which  shou.d 
help  the  bill  on  its  way  through  Congrc'?~ 
Yet  the  appropriation  sought  for  the  fir.=^: 
year  is  $150,000.  Compare  that  with  tiie 
-  Science  Foundation's  1964  appropriation  of 
more  than  $350  million. 

At  the  center  In  Austin,  Tex.,  to  improve 
and  expand  the  translation  of  literature, 
the  Ford  Foundation  grant  will  provide  for 
a  5-year  program,  with  annual  expenditures 
of  $150,000.  Fellowships  vsrill  be  given  to 
writer-translators  for  research,  younger 
writers  will  be  trained,  and  commissions  will 


be  given  in  an  effort  to  make  more  foreign 
works  available. 

America  publishes  far  fewer  trajislations 
tiian  other  leading  countries;  and  some  of 
the  world's  major  writers  are  either  com- 
pletely or  largely  missing  in  English  trans- 
lation. The  emphasis  at  Austin  will  be  on 
literary  values,  not  only  to  fill  the  gap  but  to 
end  the  secondary  status  of  the  translating 
art. 

The  extensive  project  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association  will  raise  funds  for  a 
center  to  include  individual  living  quarters, 
a  library,  conference  rooms,  and  dining  hall. 
Facilities  would  be  available  "to  all  serious 
scholars  of  whatever  place  or  station.  Its 
development  as  a  national  research  clear- 
inghouse will  further  add  to  its  value. 

The  practical  value  of  the  humanities  is 
the  way  in  which  they  can  help  Americans 
meet  challenges.  These  three  projects  sup- 
port that  thesis.  At  the  same  time  they 
sliould  improve  the  national  climate  for  the 
Innnanities  themselves. 


Humanities:  Proposals  To  Set  Up  Na- 
tional Foundation  Are  Gathering  Sup- 
port in  the  Hoase  and  Senate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday;  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  best  summaries  I  have  read  on  the 
National  Humanities  Foundation,  *which 
I  have  proposed  In  my  bill  H.R.  334,  ap- 
pears in  the  latest  issue,  January  15, 
1965,  of  Science,  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
niy  colleagues  in  the  House  this  excel- 
lent report  by  Mr.  Daniel  S.  Greenberg, 
of  the  Science  editorial  staff : 

A  good  deal  of  support  has  developed  in 
the  new  Congress  for  proposals  to  provide 
the  arts  and  humanities  with  some  of  the 
institutional  and  financial  recognition  the 
Federal  Government  long  ago  gave  to  the 
sciences. 

Basically,  the  proposals  call  for  establish- 
ing one,  or  possibly  two,  foundations,  mod- 
eled in  large  part  after  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  to  provide  money  for  humanistic 
studies  and  the  performing  and  visual  arts. 
At  this  point,  the  prospects  look  bright.  The 
backers  differ  on  a  few  points,  principally 
whether  the  arts  and  humanities  should  be 
housed  in  one  foundation,  and  how  broadly 
the  performing  and  visual  arts  should  be 
defined.  But  the  differences  appear  to  arise 
:rom  uncertainty,  rather  than  any  strongly 
held  conviction  that  might  turn  allies  to 
destructive  feuding. 

Contributing  to  the  general  optimism  is 
the  fact  that  no  public  word  of  opposition 
has  been  raised  to  the  principle  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  assiuning  some  financial 
responsibility  for  the  arts  and  the  humani- 
ties. The  most  likely  opponents,  fiscal  con- 
servatives, have  of  course  been  well  occupied 
in  these  first  weeks  of  the  89th  Congress  with 
hberal-versus-conservatlve  organizational 
battles.  When  the  legislative  deliberations 
on  the  foundation  proposals  reach  the  se- 
rious stage,  some  Members  of  Congress  can 
be  expected  to  ask  whether  it  is  necessary 
•r  prudent  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
( -tablish  a  new  agency  to  promote  finger 
ii  'inting  and  Chaucer  studies.    But,  for  bet- 


ter or  worse,  things  have  evolved  in  this 
country  to  the  point  where  very  few  legisla- 
tors dare  make  fun  of  what  Is  considered  to 
be  intellectual  switlvity.  Now  and  then  a 
Member  will  have  some  harsh  things  to  say 
about  the  Federal  Government's  financing 
studies  of,  say,  how  turtles  navigate,  but  the 
physical  sciences  seem  to  have  won  the  fight 
to  convince  Congress  that  the  quest  for 
knowledge  may  lead  anyplace,  and  there  has 
been  a  beneficial,  though  far  from  complete, 
spillover  to  the  social  sciences  and,  to  a  less- 
er extent,  the  humanities.  This  is  evidenced 
by  last  year's  expansion  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  to  provide  greater  sup- 
port for  nonscientiflc  disciplines.  Whether 
this  relaxation  extends  to  the  performing 
and  visual  arts  remains  to  be  seen.  There 
may  be  a  problem  there.  The  basic  sciences 
both  suffer  and  benefit  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  generally  incomprehensible  to  the 
public  that  supports  them.  Taxpayers  and 
Congressmen  have  yet  to  declare,  "I  don't 
know  anything  aix>ut  chemical  bonding,  but 
I  know  what  I  like."  However,  that  sort  of 
judgment  is  easily  and  often  applied  by 
laymen  to  what  they  see  on  the  stage  and  on 
canvas,  and  any  Federal  agency  that  must 
operate  in  this  area  of  strong  tastes  and 
changing  values  may  encounter  some  difficult 
problems. 

In  the  House,  the  proposal  to  provide  Gov- 
ernment support  for  the  arts  and  the  human- 
ities is  contained  in  H.R.  334,  introduced  by 
William  S.  Moorhead,  a  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Democrat.  Moorhead's  bill,  which  has  been 
endorsed  by  some  70  Members  of  both  parties, 
is  derived  from  a  version  that  he  introduced 
at  the  end  of  the  last  session,  not  with  any 
expectation  of  passage,  but  simply  to  elicit 
interest  and  critical  evaluation.  The  Moor- 
head bill  calls  for  the  eetablishment  of  a 
National  Humanities  Foundation  to  promote 
the  study  of  "languages,  literature,  history, 
and  philosophy;  the  history,  criticism,  and 
theory  of  the  arts;  the  history  of  law,  reli- 
gion, and  science;  the  creative  and  perform- 
ing arts;  and  those  aspects  of  the  social 
sciences  that  have  humanistic  content  and 
employ  humanistic  methods." 

To  accomplish  this,  the  Foundation  would 
have  authority  to  "develop  and  promote  a 
broadly  conceived  policy  of  support  for  the 
humanities  and  the  arts"  and  to  provide 
"grants,  loans,  and  other  forms  of  assistance" 
for  "educating  and  developing  scholars, 
teachers,  and  artists  at  any  stage  of  their 
growth."  It  would  provide  institutional 
grants  and  other  support  for  "public  and 
other  nonprofit  institutioiiB"  that  are  "con- 
cerned with  encouraging  and  developing 
scholars,  teachers,  and  artists";  it  could 
award  "scholarships  and  graduate  fellow- 
ships, including  postdoctoral  fellowships,  and 
grants  for  research  and  for  creative  work  and 
performance  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts."  And,  It  could  provide  funds  for  "the 
improvement  of  library  resources  and  services 
for.  research  and  for  teaching  at  all  levels  in 
the  humanities  and  the  arts.  •   •    » •• 

The  first  appropriation  would  be  $5  mil- 
lion. The  Foundation  would  be  headed  by  a 
full-time  Director,  who  would  receive  the 
same  salary  as  the  Librarian  of  Congress — 
$27,000.  (Why  this  position  was  chosen  to 
set  the  salary  scale  is  not  clear.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
which  is  the  institutional  parallel  for  the 
proposed  Humanities  Foimdation,  receives 
$28,500.)  Like  NSF,  the  NHP  would  have  a 
25-member  board,  but  there  are  some  pos- 
sibly significant  differences  in  the  makeup  of 
this  body.  The  NSF  Board  consists  of  24  per- 
sons drawn  from  nongovernmental  sources, 
plus  the  NSF  Director  as  an  ex  officio  mem- 
ber. The  NHP  Board,  in  the  Moorhead  bill, 
would  consist  of  20  members  drawn  from 
nongovernmental  sources,  plus  five  ex  ofiftcio 
members  from  the  Federal  Government: 
the  Director,  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 


cation, the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  (which  was  all  that  Congress  accepted 
last  year  from  a  proposal  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Arts  Foundation) .  The  inclusion  of 
the  ex  officio  members  reflects  an  intention 
to  have  the  Foundation  work  closely  with  the 
various  Government  institutions  that  are  al- 
ready supporting  the  arts  and  the  humani- 
ties to  some  extent. 

In  the  Senate  there  are  now  three  bills  pro- 
posing Government  support  for  the  arts  and 
thfe  humanities — S.  111.  introduced  by  Er- 
nest Grinning,  Democrat,  of  Alaska  and 
endorsed  by  29  other  Senators,  closely  follows 
Moorhead's  House  version.  However,  two 
bills  introduced  by  Claiborne  Pkll,  Demo- 
crat, of  Rhode  Island,  take  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent approach,  although  the  differences 
would  seem  to  be  easily  reconcilable.  Pell, 
who  last  year  sought  to  establish  a  National 
Arts  Potxndation,  has  again  introduced  a  bUl 
to  accomplish  that  goal,  8.  315.  But  he  has 
also  Introduced  a  bill,  S.  316,  to  establish  a 
National  Humanities  Foundation  that  would 
wholly  encompass  the  functions  prescribed 
for  the  Arts  Foundation. 

The  humanities  parts  of  the  combined  bill 
are  essentially  the  same  as  corresponding 
provisions  in  the  Moorhead  and  Gruenlng 
versions,  but  the  Pell  bill  spells  out  the  arts 
activities  in  greater  detaU,  specifying,  for 
example,  that  the  arts  are  to  be  defined  as 
including  "mvisic  (instrumental  and  vocal), 
drama,  dance,  folk  art,  creative,  writing, 
architecture  and  allied  fields,  painting,  sculp- 
ttire,  photography,  graphic  and  craft  arts, 
industrial  design,  costume  and  fashion 
design,  motion  pictures,  television,  radio, 
tape  and  sound  recording  •  •  •  plays  (with  or 
without  music),  ballet,  dance  and  choral 
performances,  concerts,  recitals  operas,  ex- 
hibitions, readings.  •  •  ••• 

Under  the  PeU  bill,  the  foundation  would 
provide  no  more  than  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  any  production,  and  groups  would  be  In- 
eligible for  assistance  if  any  of  their  net 
earnings  went  to  private  parties.  Pell  would 
start  the  fotindation  off  with  $10  million  and 
raise  the  appropriation  to  $20  million  in  the 
second  fiscal  year. 

As  far  as  the  Internal  workings  of  Con- 
gress are  concerned,  the  proposals  have  good 
fortune  on  their  side.  In  the  House,  the 
Moorhead  proposal  will  go  before  an  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Select  Subcommittee  headed 
by  Frank  Thompson,  Democrat,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  is  known  to  be  sympathetic  In 
the  Senate,  It  will  be  handled  by  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee's  special  sub- 
committee on  the  arts.  Pell  was  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee  in  the  last  Congress 
and  win  probably  continue  In  that  post,  al- 
though there  is  a  slight  possiblUty  that  this 
may  be  affected  by  his  appointment  last  week 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

In  any  case,  the  prospects  are  bright,  but 
the  proposal  is  not  yet  in  the  category  of  a 
sure  thing.  It  has  a  clear  endorsement  from 
President  Johnson,  who  said  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity last  September,  "I  look  with  the  great- 
est favor  upon  the  proposal  •  •  •  for  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  the  Htunanitles."  But 
out  of  caution,  rather  than  hostility,  the 
Congress  may  decide  to  take  a  long  and 
careful  look  at  what  is  in  many  respects  a 
revolutionary  proposal.  Support  for  the 
sciences  evolved  InltiaUy  from  science's  utility 
in  exploration  and  later  in  military,  agri- 
cultural, and  medical  matters.  The  needs 
were  clear,  and  so  were  the  dividends.  The 
needs  are  also  clear  in  the  areas  that  come 
under  the  headings  of  arts  and  the  humani- 
ties, but  the  early  and  easy  outpouring  of 
congressional  support  should  not  obscure 
the  fact  that  some  Members,  fully  sympa- 
thetic to  the  arts  and  the  hxmianitieB,  har- 
bor real  concerns  about  the  wisdom  of  meet- 
ing these  needs  through  setting  up  a  new 
Federal  agency.    One  of  these  Members,  with 
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close  ties  to  a  major  university  In  his  dls- 
V  trict.  commented  that  he  endorsed  Moos- 
HZAo's  bill  but,  before  the  matter  comes  to 
a  vote.  Is  going  to  have  to  be  persuaded  that 
the  proposed  NHP  Is  the  right  way  to  meet 
what  he  readily  agrees  is  an  Important  need. 
Furthermore,  while  the  scientists  have  had 
long  experience  in  dealing  with  Congress 
and  have  formed  useful  alliances  there,  some 
of  tlfe  hvmianists  who  have  been  lobbying 
through  the  corridors  stxike  the  Members 
and  their  staffs  as  annoyingly  amateurish. 
One  staff  member,  who  is  heavily  relied  upon 
by  one  of  the  House's  leading  supporters  of 
Federal  aid  to  education,  remarked,  after  a 
long  talk  with  one  of  the  backers  of  the 
NHF,  "I  didn't  have  any  idea  of  what  he  was 
talking  about  and  I  dont  think  he  did  ei- 
ther." The  comment  may  be  unfair,  but  it 
was  made. 

D.  S.  Greenbero. 


The  U.S.  Coast  Gaard  in  New  England 


.     EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'  OF 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNBCTICDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  14,  1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
and  Its  various  activities,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  New  England,  Is  published  in 
the  January  1965  issue  of  the  New  Eng- 
lander,  a  very  fine  monthly  magazine 
published  by  the  New  England  Council. 
I  am  especially  proud  that- the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy  is  located  in  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  in  my  district,  as  are  also 
other  Coast  Guard  installations. 

While  many  of  us  in  Congress  are 
aware  of  the  fine  work  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  I  believe  that  the  general  public 
should  learn  more  of  its  activities  in  port 
security,  navigation,  oceanographic  re- 
search, search  and  rescue,  international 
Ice  patrol,  and  others.  I  am  therefore 
pleased  to  Insert  into  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  article  referred  to  above. 
The  UJS.  Coast  Guard:  Deep  Roots  in  New 
England 

New  England  and  its  gigantic  front  yard, 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  are  at  times  Integral 
forces,  at  other  times  stern  opposltes  facing 
each  other  in  battle,  but  always  a  comple- 
ment of  each  other.  Serving  as  a  go-be- 
tween, or  helpful  mediator  between  man  and 
ocean,  is  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

PART  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

To  live  In  New  England  and  remain  un- 
aware of  the  importance  of  the  Coast  Guard 
to  the  life  and  economy  of  the  region  is  al- 
most impossible,  for  the  present-day  mission 
and  the  history  of  the  Nation's  oldest  con- 
tinuous seagoing  service  is  as  much  a  part  of 
New  England  as  the  proverbial  cod.  It  is,  In 
truth,  a  force  whose  very  roots  and  origins 
lie  buried  deep  in  the  revolutionary  past  of 
New  England. 

New  England  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
era — textbook  history  put  aside  for  the 
moment — was  a  rough,  frontier-type  culture 
where  many  times  unscrupulous  means  Jus- 
tifled  questionable  ends.  One  such  activity 
was  the  disregard  of  shipping  interests  to- 
ward tariff  regulations.  To  a  young  gov- 
ernment beset  with  flnancial^problems  war- 
ranting national  emergency  designation,  it 
became  imperative  that  this  financial  drain 
_  be  stopped.    To  raise  the  revenue  needed  to 


help  the  fledgling  government  survive,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  first  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, asked  Congress  for  funds  to  establish  a 
Revenue  Cjitter  Service.  The  service  was 
charged  wtih  enforcing  tariff  regulations  and 
bringing  to  Justice  the  culprits  who  tried  to 
b3rpass  these  payments. 

NEW  ENGLAND  BIGINNTNG 

The  first  of  the  10  ships  commissioned,  the 
Massachusetts,  was  built  In  Newburyport. 
Mass.,  in  1790.  and  the  first  Coast  Guard  of- 
ficer, Hopley  Yeatdn,  wa«  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire. 

The  fortunes  of  this  small  force  and  the 
tiny  rockbound  corner  of  America,  which 
depended  so  much  on  the  sea  for  its  liveli- 
hood, have  been  from  that  moment  tied  up 
in  one  another. 

FAB-REACHINO   FORCE 

As  New  England  transformed  itself  from 
a  simple,  agrarian,  fishing,  textile  economy 
to  an  industrial  giant  of  great  complexity 
and  technological  orientation,  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Service  has  also  grown  from  a  law 
enforcement  agency  into  a  far-reaching  and 
multlpurposed  force  which  at  one  time  en- 
compassed the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  an  aid  to  navigation,  a  Ufesaving  service, 
and  a  branch  of  America's  Armed  Forces. 
Despite  its  name,  the  activities  of  the  Coast 
Guard  are  not  confined  In  any  way  to  the 
coastline  of  the  United  States.  It  operates, 
in  fact,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Including 
both  jKJiar  regions  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Attempts  to  define  the  purpose  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  Coast  Guard  are  a  constant 
source  of  humor  to  coast  guardsmen.  The 
latitude  of  operational  purpose  is  sometimes 
so  wide  that  the  Coast  Guard  motto,  "Al- 
ways Ready,"  can  be  stretched  to  cover  al- 
most any  emergency  situation.  In  1961,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Douglass  Dillon  in- 
stituted a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  role  and  mission.  The  study,  con- 
ducted by  experts  from  the  Bureau  of  Bud- 
get, Department  of  Defense,  and  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  required  8  months 
to  fully  Investigate  the  scope  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  10  major  missions. 

Among  the  foremost  points  made  in  the 
survey  was  the  conclusion  that  New  Eng- 
land and/or  the  1st  Coast  Guard  District 
remains  the  Coast  Guard's  most  important 
operational  region. 

NEW   ENGLAND  TRAINED 

Coast  Guard  officers,  or  at  least  the  ma- 
jority of  the  career  officers,  are  trained  at 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy  in  New  London, 
Conn.  The  greater  part  of  the  Coast  Guard 
petty  officer  force  (a  rank  roughly  equivalent 
to  the  Army's  noncommissioned  officer)  re- 
ceives its  training  at  the  Coast  Guard  Train- 
ing Station  in  Groton,  Ccnn.  Those  Coast 
Guardsmen  who  learn  through  the  Coast 
Guard's  extensive  correspondence  course 
system  send  their  completed  lessons  to  the 
Coast  Guard  Institute  also  located  In  Groton. 
The  Coast  Guard  installation  at  Woods  Hole, 
on  Cape  Cod,  is  world  renowned  as  a  center 
for  oceanic  study. 

HOME    POBT 

But  beyond  its  Importance  as  a  training 
center.  New  England  or  rather  the  New  Eng- 
land ports  of  Portland.  New  Bedford,  and 
Boston.  Is  the  home  port  of  11  major  Coast 
Guard  cutters,  including  the  Icebretiker, 
Eastwind. 

The  Coast  Guard's  First  District  covers  all 
of  New  England  except  Connecticut  and  the 
western  part  of  Vermont.  From  the  District 
Office  in  Boston,  418  offloers.  3,567  enlisted 
men,  and  322  civilian  employees  are  assigned 
to  ships  and  shore  units  throughout  the 
New  England  area.  This  represents  15  per- 
cent of  the  service's  manned  strength. 

WHAT  IT  DOES 

Under  the  Treasiu-y  Depixtment,  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  responsible  for  port  secxirity,  aid« 


to  navigation,  cxjeanographlc  research,  law 
enforcement,  search  and  rescue,  ocean  sta- 
tions (weather  and  navigational  Informa- 
tion),  merchant  marine  safety  and  inspec- 
tion,  reserve  training,  icebreaklng.  Interna- 
tiouEil  Ice  Patrol. 

Under  the  Navy  Department  (when  the 
President  directs)  the  Coast  Guard  is  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  the  duties  of 
Armed  Forces. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  the  1st 
Coast  Guard  District  pumps  approximately 
$22  million  into  New  England's  economy 
each  year.  About  $11,180,000  of  this  is  paid 
out  in  salaries  to  Coast  Guard  personnel, 
while  operating  expenses  make  up  the  re^ 
mainlng  $10y2  million  or  so.  In  addition  to 
this  sum,  considerable  expenditures  are  made 
by  the  Coast  Guard  in  Connecticut  also. 

It  is  understandable  that  New  England, 
bordering  on  the  rough  waters  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  is  an  area  where  the  Coast  Guard 
functions  most  frequently  as  a  search  and 
rescue  agency.  Here  again  the  concept  of  a 
goverrunental  agency  serving  as  a  Ufesaving 
service  was  fostered  in  New  England.  Fore- 
runner of  the  Coast  Guard's  search  and  rescue 
branch  was  the  XJS.  Llfesavlng  Service  which 
was.  in  turn.  Inspired  by  the  Massachusetts 
Hiunane  Society. 

Approximately  half  of  the  Coast  Guard 
operation  in  New  England  is  devoted  to 
search  and  rescue.  ESach  year  the  first  dis- 
trict averages  about  4.000  assistance  cases. 
Although  many  such  calls  involve  the  tow- 
ing of  fishing  boats  and  pleasure  craft  which 
are  not  in  immediate  danger,  the  district  is 
credited  each  year  with  saving  350  to  400 
lives  and  saving  property  valued  at  $200 
million. 

Search  and  rescue  facilities  for  the  first 
district  include  coastal  stations  equipped 
with  one  or  more  utility  boats,  motor  life- 
boats, and  amphibious  LARC's;  36  cutters 
and  patrol  craft;  three  helicopters  and  four 
amphibious  planes  located  at  the  Salem, 
Mass..  Air  Station;  one  amphibious  plane  at 
Quonset  Point.  R.I.;  and  two  long-range 
search  and  rescue  planes  at  Argentia,  New- 
foundland. 

In  some  cases  these  rescue  operations,  even 
when  they  Involve  New  Englanders  and  Coast 
Guard  units  from  this  area,  take  place  many 
hundreds  of  miles  out  to  sea.  One  such  case 
last  February  was  a  rescue  operation  1,000 
miles  east  of  Boston  when  H  seamen  from 
the  British  freighter  Ambassador  were  res- 
cued by  the  Portland-based  cutter  Coos  Bay. 

Coast  Guard  Ufesaving  efforts,  however, 
are  not  restricted  to  thrilling,  drama-packed 
rescue.  Many  lives  are  saved  or  protected  by 
the  service's  aids  to  navigation  program. 

Aids  to  navigation  in  the  first  district 
include  the  smallest  of  nun-buoys,  which 
mark  the  channels  of  Boston  harbor,  to  the 
three  Loran  stations  in  Greenland,  Baffin 
Island,  and  Nantucket  Island.  The  coast 
line  of  the  first  district.  1.299  miles  Ion;:. 
also  includes  68  manned  and  180  unmanned 
light  stations.  These  range  in  power  from 
the  9  million  candlepower  of  the  Buzzards 
Bay  light  tower  to  beacons  of  a  few  hundred 
candlepower. 

This  complex  system  and  its  maintenance 
Is  the  primary  duty  of  more  than  20  perccr.t 
of  the  entire  regular  Coast  Guard  strength 
of  31.000.  Another  30  percent  spend  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  time  carrying  out  this 
mission  also. 

Historically,  and  by  contreist,  the  First 
Congress  accepted  title  to  12  Ughthouses  then 
in  existence  in  the  newly  formed  United 
States  of  America.  Nine  of  these,  including 
Boston  Light  on  Little  Brewster  Island,  the 
oldest,  were  in  New  England  and  are  still  In 
operation. 

But  to  gage  the  soope  of  Coast  Guard  op- 
erations in  New  England,  only  a  focus  on  one 
of  its  major  missions  will  explain  the  length, 
breadth,   and    Involvement   of    this   unique 
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service  and  New  England.  A  good  examplo 
of  the  Coast  Guard  In  action  is  the  Inter- 
national Ice  Patrol. 

The  impetus  for  fo^mding  the  Interna- 
tional Ice  Patrol  was  the  Titanic  tragedy  In 
1912.  This  Is  standard  paoeedure  for  Coast 
Guard  growth,  a  maritime  emergency  trig- 
gers off  the  need  for  a  new  service  and/or 
function  and  the  Coast  Guard  Ls  assigned 
a  new  duty. 

This  "round-the-clock  watch  on  poten- 
tially dangerous  icebergs,  paid  for  propor- 
tionately by  many  nations,  begins  in  Decem- 
ber with  aerial  reconnaisance  of  Baffin  Strait 
and  the  Labrador  coast.  The  area  eventually 
patroUed  Is  45.000  square  miles  in  size. 

In  late  February.  International  Ice  Patrol 
headquarters  moves  from  Woods  Hole  to 
Argentia,  Newfoundland.  There  patrols  be- 
gin, led  by  the  veteran  oceanographic  ves- 
sel. Evergreen.  The  aircraft  and  surface 
vessel  surveillance  continues  each  day  untU 
the  ice  danger  is  past,  sometime  in  late 
sununer. 

The  patrol  sends  out  twice-daily  reports, 
representing  compilation  of  all  sightings, 
via  code  imd  facsimile.  These  sightings 
aniount  to  approximately  5,000  each  season. 
In  the  50  years  the  Coast  Guard  has  per- 
formed this  duty,  no  ship  has  been  lost 
through  collision  with  an  Iceberg. 

Equally  as  Important  as  the  precautionary 
Luture  of  the  patrol.  Is  the  oceanographic 
studies  made  while  the  Coast  Guard  mans  its 
ocean  station. 

Data  on  ice  drift,  currents,  and  water  tem- 
pprattire  are  gathered  each  day.  This  past 
se.ison  the  patrol  addad  several  refinements 
to  its  oceanographic  studies  of  the  area. 
Tliree  specially  designed  buoys  were  placed  in 
the  Labrador  current  to  provide  information 
on  Intensity,  salinity,  direction,  volume  of 
the  cvirrent,  wind  velocities,  and  even  heat 
output.  It  Is  expected  that  these  new  de- 
vi':'es  will  help  forecast  with  considerable 
accuracy  the  severity  of  coming  ice  seasons. 

-Still  another  duty  of  the  International  Ice 
Patrol  is  search  and  rescue  operations  in  the 
area  they  are  assigned. 

This  Is  the  way  of  the  Coast  Guard,  multi- 
ple duties  which  combine  humanitarian  pur- 
pose with  scientific  research.  It  can  be  lonely. 
in"iny  times  dangerous,  but  always  worth- 
wlUle.  It  is  an  organization  where  no  list 
o!  duties  or  organizational  charts  spell  out 
w.th  any  Justice  the  value  of  Its  assignment. 


Prosecution  of  the  Nazi  Mass  Murderers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  January  4, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
a:.d  more  people  the  world  over  are  urg- 
ing the  extension  of  the  Geraaan  Gov- 
crmnent's  statute  of  limitations  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  Nazi  mass  murderers. 

Many  Americans,  in  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment, have  expressed  themselves  vig- 
orously on  the  subject,  urging  our  own 
State  Department  to  file  an  appropriate 
expression  of  opinion  with  the  German 
Parliment.  Still  others  have  made  their 
Views  known  directly  to  high  German 
Government  officials,  as  well  ses  to  the 
German  Parliament.  Among  those  who 
liave  been  most  active  in  this  connection 
is  my  longtime  good  friend.  Brig.  Gen. 
J  ilius  Klein,  UJS.  Army,  retired. 


It  Is  good  to  note  that  because  of  the 
number  and  efficacy  of  these  remon- 
strances it  appears  Ukely  that  the  Ger- 
man Parliament  will  take  action  to  ex- 
tend the  statute  of  limitations  so  that 
those  who  are  still  in  hiding  and  who 
have  thus  far  gone  untried  and  unpun- 
ished will  not  escape  their  just  deserts. 

It  is  good  to  note  that  many  Germans 
have  reacted  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
have. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  the  following  article  writ- 
ten by  the  German  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  His  Excellency  Heinrich 
Knappstein.  He  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  forthright  position  he  has  taken. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 
Prosbctttion  or  Nazi  Mass  Muboeb  Must  Not 
AND  Wni  Not  End  Next  Mat 

(Note. — ^Recently  an  article  on  this  subject 
written  by  German  Ambassador  Heinrich 
E^appstein  appeared  In  the  German-lan- 
guage newspaper  Aufbau  in  New  York.  A 
translation  of  the  article  foUows.) 

In  the  past  few  weeks  and  months  aU  of 
us,  and  particularly  we  In  Qermany's  Em- 
bassy in  Washington,  have  been  greatly  con- 
cerned with  a  problem  that  has  evoked  vio- 
lent discussions,  grave  accusations  and  de- 
plorable misunderstandings — the  problem  of 
the  application  of  the  statute  of  limitations 
to  Nazi  crimes  in  Germany.  I  am  therefore 
particularly  grateful  to  the  editors  of  the 
Aufbau  for  giving  me  space  In  the  pages 
of  their  courageous  and  truth -seeking  paper 
to  say  something  on  the  subject.  In  doing 
so  I  do  not  set  out  to  Justify  the  position  of 
the  German  Government,  but  to  present  the 
facts  without  whose  knowledge  this  compli- 
cated problem  cannot  possibly  be  Judged. 

The  starting  point  of  the  debate  was  a  pro- 
vision in  the  German  criminal  code  whereby 
a  murder  falls  under  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions 20  years  after  It  has  been  committed, 
i.e..  after  such  a  period  has  elapsed  no  trial 
proceedings  can  any  longer  be  opened.  That 
would  imply  that  any  murder  committed 
before  the  end  of  the  Hitler  regime,  i.e..  be- 
fore May  8,  1945,  would  be  subject  to  this 
statute  after  May  8,  1965.  The  practical  im- 
plication of  this  legal  situation,  unfortu- 
nately, has  been  so  thoroughly  misunder- 
stood in  the  United  States — and  elsewhere — 
that  some  clarification  is  called  for. 

GERMAN  "LISHTATIONS"  STATUTE  MISCONSTRUED 

On  one  point  there  is  undisputed  agree- 
ment between  the  Federal  Government,  the 
German  Parliament,  all  leading  personalities 
in  Germany  and  the  many  organizations  and 
individuals  here  In  the  United  States  who 
have  sent  me  worried  and  even  dramatic 
petitions:  that  the  horrible  mass  murders 
of  the  days  of  the  Hitler  regime  must  not 
fall  under  this  statute;  that  the  Nazi  crimi- 
nals who  have  committed  these  deeds  must 
have  their  proper  punishment  meted  out  to 
them,  for  the  sake  of  Justice.  This  goes  for 
the  {jetty  sadists  who  strutted  through  con- 
centration camps  with  bludgeon  or  pistol, 
and  beat  their  victims  to  death  or  "finished 
them  off"  with  a  shot  in  the  neck,  as  much 
as  for  those  big  btireaucrats  of  murder  who 
organized  the  whole  pandemoniiim.  The 
German  people  know  very  well,  and  their 
leaders  know  it  even  better,  that  guilt  can 
only  be  atoned  for  and  that  Jtistlce  with 
regard  to  such  criminals  must  take  its  course, 
regardless  of  legal  technicalities.  After  all, 
thousands  of  Germans  too — and  certainly 
not  the  worst — became  the  tyrant's  victims 
In  their  resistance  against  him. 

During  the  past  weeks,  we  have  received  a 
great  number  of  petitions,  letters  and  tele- 
grams from  well-meaning  and  truly  con- 
cerned persons  and  groups,  particularly  from 


Jewish  drcles  and  organizations  in  tli* 
United  States.  It  pained  ub  to  see  that  most 
of  them,  but  also  many  newspaper  articles 
on  this  subject,  were  based  on  assun^>tions 
about  the  effects  of  this  statute  which  are 
not  in  keeping  with  the  facts,  but  profoimd- 
ly  mistaken.  There  seems  to  be  a  wide- 
spread Impression  that  In  Germany  after 
May  8,  1966.  all  Nasi  criminals  not  legally 
adjudicated  by  that  time  would  go  scot-free:> 
that  hundreds  or  even  thousands  (one  pub- 
lication spoke  of  ten  thousand)  of  Nazi  crim- 
inals who  had  tortured  and  murdered  hu- 
man beings  could  promenade  freely  in  Ger- 
many's streets  and  Jeer  at  all  legal  authori- 
ties: 'Tou  can't  do  a  thing  against  lu,  our 
deeds  are  subject  to  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions." All  one  can  say  with  regard  to  tills 
notion  is  that  it  Is  false. 

Regretably,  we  have  also  often  been  con- 
fronted with  another,  no  less  erroneous  no- 
tion, namely:  that  the  Oennan  courts  did 
practically  nothing  to  clean  up  the  Oeiman 
house  "except  for  a  few  show  trials  designed 
to  throw  dust  In  the  eyes  of  the  world"  as 
someone  said  to  me  In  a  recent  conversation. 
This  notion,  too.  Is  false,  as  I  shall  demon- 
strate. 

JUSTICE  has  been  AT  WOUE  FOB  TEAB8  MOW 

To  begin  with  the  latter  problems:  What 
has  actually  become  of  the  criminals  erf  those 
evil  years;  what  have  the  courts,  particularly 
the  German  courts,  done  so  far  to  bring  them 
to  Justice? 

Let  me  first  delinate  the  five  most  import- 
ant groups: 

(1)  It  is  known  that  a  large  number  of 
Nazi  criminals  escaped  the  consequences 
of  their  crimes  by  biting  the  cyanide  cap- 
sule or  shooting  themselves  with  their  own 
service  pistol.  This  not  only  Includes  Hit- 
ler, Himmler,  Goerlng,  Goebbels,  Ley  and 
others,  but  also  a  long  list  of  Gauleiters, 
leaders  of  "Special  Groups"  (Einsatz-  und 
Sonderkonunandos)  and  others.  So  to  speak. 
they  have,  by  their  suicide,  eradicated  them- 
selves from  the  list  of  Nazi  criminals  and 
escaped  worldly  Justice.  Their  number  is 
hard  to  ascertain  but  is  very  high  according 
to  present  investigations. 

(2)  A  great  number  of  the  perpetrators 
were  sentenced  or  otherwise  brought  to  Jus- 
tice in  east  European  countries,  for  example 
in  Poland  where  many  concentration  camps 
were  located,  or  In  Czechoslovakia,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  may  be  sure 
that  none  of  the  Nazi  criminals  caught  there 
escaped  Justice,  all  the  more  as  the  Western 
Allies  extradited  suspects  they  had  caught  to 
those  countries  where  these  men  had  done 
their  bloody  work. 

(3)  In  west  European  countries,  too,  nu- 
merous trials  took  place  against  those  who 
had  "administered"  and  oppressed  Nazi-oc- 
cupied countries,  or  been  commanders  of 
concentration  camps  located  there.  In  this 
connection,  mention  should  be  made  of  ver- 
dicts pronounced  in  France.  Belgium.  Hol- 
land. Norway.  Denmark,  Italy  and  Greece. 
So  far,  no  figtires  have  been  assembled  on 
this  score,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  Jvistice 
was  done  there,  too. 

(4)  The  military  tribunals  set  up  by  the 
three  western  Allies  in  Germany  after  the 
war  for  the  trial  of  Nazi  criminals,  as  we  now 
know,  pronounced  sentence  on  5.025  persons. 
806  of  whom  were  sentenced  to  death.  In 
turn.  486  of  these.  I.e.,  more  than  half,  were 
executed,  including  the  Nuremberg  wax  crim- 
inals. 

(5)  As  I  know  from  my  own  activity  In 
the  denazification  process,  German  courts 
during  the  early  postwar  years  were  not 
able — or  only  to  a  very  limited  degree — to  try 
Nazi  criminals,  because  the  Allies  reserved 
these  cases  almost  «htlrely  fen-  themselves. 
Only  with  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Republic  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Bonn 
Conventions  of  1964  was  German  Judicature 
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able  to  take  on  fully  the  prosecution  of  Nazi 
criminals.  Tbis  waa  particularly  difficult  in 
the  beginning  aa  the  most  important  docu- 
ments were  still  in  Allied  hands,  and  because 
it  was  especially  difficult,  d\iring  those  first 
Uu-bulent  years,  to  reach  surviying  witnesses 
who  were  essential  for  such  trials. 

Still  German  Judicature  pronoimced  the 
high  niunber  of  5,445  legal  verdicts  between 
May  8,  1946  and  January  1964  with  12  death 
sentences  among  them  (that  could  not  how- 
ever lie  carried  out  because  the  1949  Consti- 
tution abolished  the  death  penalty).  I 
therefore  believe  that  the  charge  that  Ger- 
man Judicature  did  nothing  to  clean  up  the 
German  scene,  can  really  not  be  maintained. 

THOtJBANDS    INVEBTICATED    BY    LUDWlOSBtTKG 
OFFICE 

Did  these  convictions  in  East  and  West, 
by  Allied  niiilitary  tribunals  and  German 
courts,  bring  all  or  nearly  all  Nazi  criminals 
to  Justice?  This  question  may  well  be  an- 
swered negatively,  even  though  everyone 
must  admit  that  a  great  deal  of  Justice  was 
done  in  this  fashion.  In  the  course  of  a  trial 
In  Ulm  in  1958,  it  emerged  that  many  of  the 
crimes  committed  in  the  concentration 
camps  and  by  the  "special  groups"  had  not 
yet  been  prosecuted  or  adjudicated. 

The  German  Judiciary  therefore  estab- 
lished a  center  in  the  town  of  Ludwlgsbiirg, 
exclusively  charged  with  examining  and  un- 
covering crimes  committed  in  concentration 
camps  and  so-called  "special  actions"  out- 
side the  Federal  Republic.  With  "German 
thoroughness,"  this  center  during  the  past 
6  years  reconstructed,  on  paper,  all  those 
places  of  horror  where  human  beings  were 
tortured  and  killed,  and  also  the  organiza- 
tions set  up  to  commit  such  mass  miu-der; 
and  it  attempted  to  find  the  names  of  all 
those  involved  in  these  cirmes,  so  that  sub- 
sequently the  regxilar  courts  could  prosecute. 

So  far,  the  Ludwlgsburg  center  lias  pieced 
together  no  fewer  than  540  such  "complexes" 
(of  which,  incidentally,  the  Auschwitz  trial 
now  taking  place  in  fYankfurt  is  one) .  All 
these  "complexes"  encompass  one  or  more 
participants  who  are  known  by  name,  and  a 
criminal  dossier  was  prepared  in  the  case 
of  every  one  of  them.  Involved  in  these  640 
"complexes,"  are  certainly  several  thousand 
suspects  with  whom  the  German  courts  will 
have  to  deal  in  the  years  to  come. 

"LIMrrATIONS"  PROVISION  IN  GERMAN  CRIMINAL 
CODE 

With  this  I  return  to  the  frequently  so 
thoroughly  misunderstood  effects  of  the 
statute  of  limitations.  German  law  pro- 
vides— this  is  generally  not  known — that 
every  statutory  limitation  can  be  interrupted 
by  a  simple  action  on  the  part  of  a  Judge;  the 
statutory  period  then  begins  anew.  What 
does  that  mean  in  practice?  If  the  Ludwlgs- 
burg center  forwards  the  dossier  of  a  suspect 
to  a  regular  court,  and  the  Judge  merely 
makes  a  notation  in  the  papers,  such  as:  "The 
investigation  Is  to  be  continued.  Mueller, 
district  Judge";  the  statutory  limit  is  auto- 
matically set  aside  and  the  case  runs  for  an- 
other 20  years.  Therefore  the  statutory  limi- 
tation is  interrupted  as  regards  those  under 
suspicion  by  the  Ludwlgsburg  center,  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  Is  known  they  cure 
still  alive,  where  they  live,  or  whether  they 
live  somewhere  under  an  assumed  name,  and 
the  statute  of  limitations  will  not  apply  to 
them  as  of  next  May,  but  only  20  years  after 
its  interruption.  Thus,  this  large  nimiber  of 
persons  will  be  excluded  from  the  statute,  so 
that  justice  can  proceed  unhampered  in 
their  cases. 

GERMANY  CALLS  UPON  WORLD  FOB  EVIDENCE 

Finally,  the  German  Federal  Republic  went 
to  extra  lengths  on  November  20,  1964,  when 
it  launched  an  appeal  to  the  entire  world 
asking  everyone — individuals,  organizations, 
or  governments — to  make  available  to  the 


Ludwlgsburg  center  (Zentralstelle  der  Land- 
esjiistizverwaltung  zur  Aufklaerung  natlon- 
alsozialistischer  Gewalttaten,  Ludwlgsburg, 
Schomdorfer  Strasse  28)  any  documents, 
photostats,  microfilms,  or  other  information 
containing  names  of  Nazi  criminals  so  far 
not  known  to  legal  authorities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic.  There  are  still  4  months  to 
go  before  the  statute  takes  effect,  unless  the 
statute  is  previously  stayed  by  Juridical  ac- 
tion. This  is  further  guarantee  that  no  one 
will  escape  justice. 

If  we  siun  up  objectively  all  measures  so 
far  taken  against  the  Nazi  criminals,  such 
as  the  trials  in  the  East  European  countries, 
the  trials  in  Western  Europe,  the  sentences 
by  the  Allied  military  tribunals,  the  convic- 
tions by  German  courts,  the  investigation 
efforts  by  the  Ludwlgsburg  center  that  lead 
to  an  interruption  of  the  «tatutory  limita- 
tion in  thousands  of  cases,  and  finally  the 
appeal  by  the  Federal  Republic  to  the  world 
to  provide  information  on  any  Nazi  criminals 
who  have  so  far  remained  unknown — then 
one  may  confidently  conclude  that  after 
May  8,  1965,  there  will  by  no  means  be  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  war  criminals  who  will 
roam  the  streets  of  Germany  and  jeeringly 
point  to  the  statute  as  protection  against 
punishment. 

CAN    A    FEW    STILL    ESCAPE    JUSTICE? 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  theoretical  possi- 
bility still  remains,  that  one  or  the  other  of 
the  Culprits,  if  he  was  never  named  in  any 
context  nor  pointed  out  by  an  accusing  wit- 
ness, might,  under  the  shelter  of  the  statute, 
dare  to  show  himself  again.  Theoretically, 
I  say;  for  in  practice  such  a  case  is  very  im- 
probable after  all  the  lists  of  names  of  the 
concentration  camp  guards  and  the  "special 
groups"  have  been  combed,  and  so  many 
convictions  obtained. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that,  theoretically, 
the  possibility  remains  and  therefore — in  my 
personal  opinion — this  possibility  should  also 
be  blocked.  It  is  not  imposaible,  for  example, 
that  the  authorities  in  the  Soviet-occupied 
zone  of  Germany  have  some  such  cases  in 
their  files,  in  order  to  bring  them  out  only 
after  May  8, 1965.  They  most  certainly  wo\ild 
not  do  tnat  to  help  Justice  triumph,  but  to 
capitalize  on  it  politically  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Federal  Republic.  Should  the  zonal 
authorities  fail — now,  after  the  appeal  by 
the  Federal  Republic — to  release  such  infor- 
mation, they  would  thereby  protect  Nazi 
criminals. 

GERMANS    CONTINUE    STUDY     t>N     EXTENSION     OF 
LIMIT       I 

What  can  be  done  to  present  abuse  of  the 
statute  in  the  few  theoretically  possible 
cases — if  there  should  be  auch  cases  at  all? 
It  is  surely  understandable  that  people  in 
Germany  are  reluctant  to  change  the  Consti- 
tution because  of  these  few  possible  cases,  a 
change  which  in  the  opinion  of  some  jurists, 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  extend  the 
time  limits  of  the  statute.  Other  Jurists, 
however,  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  constitu- 
tional change  would  be  required,  but  merely 
a  normal  legislative  act.  In  any  event,  the 
debate  over  the  closing  of  this  last  small  gap 
is  not  yet  ended.  A  few  days  ago  the  German 
Parliament  charged  the  Federal  Government 
with  the  task  of  presenting  a  full  report  be- 
fore March  1,  1965,  on  the  extent  to  which 
National-Socialist  crimes  of  violence  have 
been  solved,  prosecuted,  and  punished.  Par- 
liament will  then  draw  its  conclusions  from 
that  report  and  take  measures  to  close  the 
last  gap  through  which  a  Nazi  criminal 
might  slip.  For,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
it  is  the  firm  intention  of  Germany's  politi- 
cal leadership  to  prevent  this  and  to  assure 
that  particularly  in  cases  of  National-Social- 
ist acts  of  violence,  Justice  will  take  its  course 
unhampered.  I 

In  that  connection  it  13  also  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  official  requests  made  by 


the  German  Government  for  further  In- 
formation which  would  aid  in  the  prose- 
cution of  these  Nazi  criminals,  as  fol- 
lows: 

BuNDisTAG  Asks  for  Report  on  PEOSBCxmos- 
OF  Nazi  Crimes 

(Note. — On  December  9,  1964,  the  Germiin 
Bundestag  adopted  a  resolution  which  re- 
quested the  German  Government  to  subnut 
to  it  a  report  on  the  prosecution  of  Nazi 
crimes.  The  resolution  was  supported  by 
both  the  CDU/CSU  and  SUD  parliamentiiry 
groups.     The  text  of  the  resolution  follows  i 

In  full  recognition  of  the  work  of  the  st.v'.e 
prosecutors  and  the  courts  in  Investigating 
and  prosecuting  the  Nazi  mass  murders  ai.d 
with  special  recognition  for  the  investiga- 
tions carried  out  by  the  central  oflBce  in  Lud- 
wlgsburg with  the  goal  of  seeking  atonement 
for  these  acts  of  murder  and  to  mete  out  ju.-t 
punishment  for  the  responsible  and  guilty, 
the  German  Bundestag  calls  for  intensified 
and  speedier  efforts  in  order  that  the  statute 
of  limitations  may  be  interrupted  in  every 
case  where  this  is  possible.  It  stresses  its 
support  for  the  call  of  the  Federal  Goveiii- 
ment  of  Novemljer  20,  1964,  and  expref?es 
the  hope  that  all  who  have  evidence  whi  h 
sheds  light  on  such  acts  of  murder  will  ph.ce 
it  at  the  disposal  of  the  German  authorities 

Therefore  the  Federal  Government  is 
called  upon  to  deal  directly  with  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Laender  in  reaching  agreement 
on  the  following: 

(1)  To  be  included  in  this  review  Is  ;iU 
material  insofar  as  (a)  it  \b  available  within 
the  Federal  Republic  but  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  checked;  (b)  it  is  available  fr  ni 
the  archives  of  the  Soviet-occupied  zone;  i  c  i 
it  can  be  obtained  from  abroad,  especi;  ily 
from  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

(3)  The  systematic  review  is  to  be  under- 
taken by  a  central  office  of  the  Land  Judiciai 
Administrations.  Irrespective  of  the  phioe 
of  the  crimes,  it  should  be  made  competert 
to  investigate  all  acts  of  murder  including 
Instigation  and  abetment  within  the  area 
which  was  under  the  control  of  the  authori- 
ties and  offices  of  the  former  German  Rc:>  h 
and  central  Nazi  organizations. 

(4)  The  Federal  Minister  of  Justice  is  le- 
quested  to  report  to  the  Bundestag  by  MaiLti 
1,  1966,  whether  charges  have  been  initiated 
In  pertinent  cases  of  murder  and  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  statute  of  limitations  has  been 
assured,  if  necessary  whether  the  Federa 
Government  is  prepared  to  review  together 
with  the  German  Bundestag  the  question  ^f 
an  extension  of  the  statute  of  limitations  ;n 
case  it  should  conclude  that  there  is  r.o 
other  way  to  assure  the  prosecution  of  su'  ii 
acts  of  murder. 

German     Government    Appeals    to     Wop  id 
Public 

(Note. — On  November  20,  1964,  the  Gi'  - 
ernment  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa.v 
issued  an  appeal  for  information  regard ii  -• 
National  Socialist  crimes  as  follows : ) 

Allied   and   German   cotuts  have   aire:! ly 
passed  final  judgment  on  the  great  major;  y 
of  National  Socialist  crimes,  and  penal  pr  - 
ceedings   have  been   instituted   regardins: 
number  of  other  crimes. 

Determined  to  punish  National  Socia'i  t 
crimes  and  to  restore  violated  justice,  isut 
considering,  on  the  other  hand,  that  uie 
period  of  limitation  in  respect  to  crimes  com- 
mitted prior  to  May  9,  1945,  cannot,  for  con- 
stitutional reasons,  be  extended,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germ;  :iy 
requests  all  governments,  organizations,  lin.d 
individual  persons,  both  in  Germany  i.nd 
abroad,  to  make  available  without  delay  'o 
the  "Zentralstelle  der  Landesjustizverw.!- 
tungen  zur  Aufklaening  natlonalsoziallst;^- 
cher  Gewalttaten"  (Central  Office  of  the  Land 
Judicial  Administrations  for  the  Invest ig.i- 


tlon  of  National  Socialist  Crimes) ,  Ludwlgs- 
burg. Schomdorfer  Strasse  28.  either  ori- 
ginal documents  or  photostat  or  microfilm 
copies  of  material  in  their  possession  relat- 
ing to  offenses  and  their  perpetrators  stiU 
unknown  in  the  Federal  Republic. 

All  diplomatic  or  constilar  missions  abroad 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  will  ac- 
cept and  forward  any  documentation  in- 
ter.ded  for  the  above-mentioned  office. 


Address  of  Dr.  S.  P.  Marland,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PEKNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11. 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
critical  problem  of  financial  resources 
for  education  was  the  subject  of  a  pene- 
trating address  recently  by  Dr.  S.  P. 
Marland,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Board  of  Public  Education. 

His  address  follows: 
.\ddress  by  S.  p.  Marland,  Jr.,  to  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Boards  Association,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  November  5,  1964 

You  pay  me  a  large  compliment  by  Inviting 
me  to  offer  the  keynote  message  for  this 
very  Important  gathering.  This  is  especiaUy 
true  since  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, confronted  by  extreme  austerity  2  years 
ago.  ceased  to  be  a  dues-paying  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  School  Boards  Association. 
I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  this  will 
be  corrected,  and  I  won't  have  to  make  a 
speech  in  order  to  come  to  your  meetings. 

I  have  been  a  fellow  Pennsylvanian  a  little 
over  a  year.  My  predecessor  was  Cal  Gross, 
now  superintendent  of  schools  in  New  York 
City.  Throughout  the  year  whenever  I  found 
myself  in  a  group  of  new  acquaintances,  I 
could  count  on  being  asked  two  questions: 
"How  do  you  like  Pittsburgh?"  The  answer 
is  "Fine."  The  other  question  was:  "Do  you 
think  Cal  Gross  wishes  he  were  back  here." 
I  never  quite  know  what  to  say  to  that  one — 
because  I  can't  help  wondering  where  that 
leaves  me.  So  far  no  one  on  our  Pittsburgh 
Board  of  Education  has  asked  me  that  ques- 
tiiin. 

Tliere  are  two  very  large  problems  con- 
fronting boards  of  education  in  the  United 
States  today,  and  they  are  closely  related: 
One  Is  the  increasingly  critical  issue  of  find- 
Ins  the  financial  resoiu-ces  within  the  estab- 
li.shed  governmental  systems  for  the  support 
of  education.  The  other  is  the  evolving  role 
of  the  teacher  in  relation  to  the  board  of 
eciacation.  as  teachers  seek  a  larger  place  in 
the  decision  making  processes  affecting  their 
personal  and  professional  effectiveness.  All 
other  board  of  education  issues,  in  my  judg- 
ment, are  overshadowed  by  these  two  very 
larpe  questions:  school  finance  and  teacher 
reUiiions  are  the  keynote  I  offer  you.  Since 
we  In  Pittsburgh  mtist  solve  the  first  one 
before  we  can  constructively  confront  the 
second  one,  I  have  chosen  to  speak  of  money 
as  a  problem  in  the  big  cities. 

You  may  say  to  me,  "Why  should  we  be 
concerned  about  such  a  dull  subject  as  Pitts- 
burgh's finances?"  There  are  many  reasons, 
but  let  me  cite  one.  Two  years  ago  otir  costs 
for  unemployment  compensation  and  relief 
in  Pittsburgh  totaled  854  million.  Our  costs 
for  education  totaled  $34  million.  The  cost 
of  welfare  were  dollars  down  the  drain.  They 
were  yovir  dollars  and  mine — public  dollars. 
State  dollars.  Federal  dollars,  that  did  not 
buy  1  ounce  of  productivity.  How  many 
of  you  are  in  school  districts  where  your 


welfare  costs  are  more  than  1*4  times  your 
school  budget?  And  are  these  children  of 
the  inner  city  going  to  stay  there  forever? 
Or  are  they  the  responsibility  of  aU  freemen? 
And  what  about  the  very  swift  and  able  of 
our  city?  Are  they  only  to  serve  Pittsburgh 
as  they  increase  in  scholarsliip?  Citizen- 
ship? They  too,  are  the  responsibility  of  all 
freemen.  And  so  it  is  with  aU  the  chUdren 
in  between.  And  aU  freemen  are  most  jnag- 
nlficently  represented  in  the  corporate  Ijody 
of  boards  of  education  in  this  land — whether 
from  big  cities  or  from  rural  crossroads. 
Yours  is  the  monstrous  responsibility  for 
America's  next  generation  in  a  time  when  all 
men  look  to  the  schools  as  the  solution  to 
society's  ills.  That  is  why  I  presume  to 
speak  to  you  of  Pittsburgh's  problems. 

It  has  been  noted  tliat  before  coming  to 
Pittsburgh  I  was  a  smalltown  superintend- 
ent, first  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York 
City,  most  recently  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Chicago.  I  was  so  busy,  and  my  Iward  mem- 
bers were  so  busy  with  serving  our  schools 
that  the  extraordinary  educational  and 
financial  problems  of  New  York  and  Chicago 
were  in  another  world.  As  I  look  back  now, 
I  wish  someone  had  told  me  of  these  other 
worlds.  I  hope  in  these  few  minutes  to  give 
you  some  insights  into  the  problems  of  our 
big  cities  in  Pennsylvania — especially  Pitts- 
burgh. 

It  Is  my  purpose  to  try  to  help  you  look  at 
the  educational  i»-obleins  of  Pennsylvania  as 
Pennsylvania's  problems,  not  those  of  2,055 
separate  school  districts  with  liigh  walls 
around  them.  The  schools  in  the  big  cities 
of  this  land,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  axe 
in  serious  trouble.  Much  of  the  trouble  is 
financial.  We  need  the  understanding  and 
support  of  men  and  women  who  are,  like 
yourselves,  deeply  concerned  with  boys  and 
girls,  not  Just  those  on  your  street,  or  in  your 
nelghlx>rhood  or  yotir  school  district.  Edu- 
cation has,  historically,  been  declared  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  State.  I  invite  you  as 
citizens  of  a  State  to  hear  my  story.  In 
minor  degrees  of  variation  this  story  is  true 
of  the  15  or  20  large  tirban  centers  through- 
out the  country. 

John  Gardner,  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Corp.,  and  currently  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation Task  Force  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  last  summer,  has  written  as  follows: 
"The  foremost  challenge  facing  American 
education  today  is  to  equalize  educational 
opportunity  for  the  disadvantaged  segments 
of  otir  popxilation.  The  individuals  involved 
may  he  disadvantaged  because  they  live  in 
economically  depressed  rural  areas,  because 
they  are  victims  of  race  prejudice,  because 
they  are  handicapped,  or  because  they  live 
in  socially  disorganized  parts  of  our  great 
cities.  Although  the  problem  must  be  pur- 
sued wherever  such  conditions  exist,  it  is 
primarily  an  urban  problem." 

Archibald  Shaw,  associate  secretary  of 
AASA,  and,  like  me  a  former  subtirban  school 
superintendent  in  highly  favored  Scarsdale, 
N.Y.,  has  this  to  say:  "It  is  not  only  people 
who  are  poor,  it  is  school  districts.  And  the 
very  districts  which  are  the  most  impover- 
ished are  carrying  the  greatest  burdens. 
Most  of  them  are  the  big  cities,  and  we  are 
only  beginning  to  notice  the  astonishing 
shift." 

Many  of  you  who  have  been  close  to  edu- 
cation for  a  good  number  of  years  will  re- 
member easily  the  days  when  the  big  cities 
had  the  advantages.  When  I  started  teach- 
ing we  looked  wistfully  at  New  York,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  and  their  relatively  high  salaries. 
We  can  recall  the  days  when  all  the  good 
things  in  education  started  in  the  cities,  for 
that  was  where  the  money  was,  and  others 
tried  to  follow.  This  condition  has  changed. 
All  of  the  significant  things  that  have  hap- 
pened to  the  instructional  program  in  Pitts- 
burgh in  the  past  few  years  have  been  the 
product  of  private  philanthropy,  through 
local    and   national    fotindations.     Without 


tills  money,  amounting  to  about  a  million 
dollars  a  year,  we  would  be  without  hope. 
without  progress,  without  any  innovation  or 
forward  movement.  PhUanthropy  is  never 
enduring,  nor  should  it  be.  Honest  accept- 
ance of  foundation  sv4)port  for  research  and 
development  calls  for  a  readiness  to  pick 
up  the  tab  when  the  case  has  been  validated. 
We  are  desperately  trying  to  pick  up  tabs 
now.  as  our  budget  for  1965  goes  Into  its 
final  stages.  As  we  look  down  the  road  to 
1967  or  1968,  we  see  a  very  bleak  picture. 

One  may  ask  what  has  brought  on  this 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  our  large 
cities.  We  could  list  a  number  of  reasons, 
such  as  the  removal  of  many  favored  fam- 
ilies to  the  suburbs,  the  deployment  of  in- 
dustry and  merchandising  properties  to  the< 
countryside  beyond  the  city  limits,  the  in- 
fiuence  of  rural  power  in  State  legislatures, 
the  increasing  burden  of  municipal  services 
to  the  swiftly  growing  population  of  de- 
prived families  and  so  on.  But  whatever  the 
reason,  the  fact  remains  that  we  can  no 
longer  speak  proudly  in  America  of  equal  ed- 
ucational opportunity  for  children  in  the 
big  cities  as  compared  with  those  children 
beyond  the  city  who  really  need  much  less, 
and  for  whom  there  is  so  much  more. 

The  big  cities  are  everybody's  business. 
I  did  not  know  this  two  years  ago,  as  I 
wrestled  separately  with  the  school  prob- 
lems of  Winnetka,  Just  outside  Chicago. 
Chicago  was  Winnetka's  reason  for  being. 
There  would  tiave  beA  no  Winnetka  if  Clil- 
cago  were  not  there.  The  big  cities  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  your  reason  for  iieing.  Tliey' 
are  the  industrial,  cultural,  governmental, 
economic,  medical,  commercial,  and  educa- 
tional centers  of  their  surrounding  areas. 
The  cities  can  live  without  the  surrounding 
areas,  but  most  of  the  surrounding  areas  in 
today's  world  cannot  live  without  the  big 
cities.  The  health  of  the  big  cities  is  a 
State  problem,  and  the  cities  are  financially 
111. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts  in  Pittsburgh: 
The  per  capita  disposable  income  for  our 
people  in  the  city  is  $2,221,  compared  with 
$2,363  in  the  Commonwealth.  About  40  per- 
cent of  our  famUies  have  incomes  under 
$4,000,  which  sociologists  define  as  poverty 
level.  A  third  of  these  famUies  are  desti- 
tute, with  incomes  under  $2,000.  Yet  these 
children  of  the  lowest  40  percent  of  our 
families  are  those  most  desi}erately  needing 
the  services  of  education  if  we  are  to  re- 
move them  from  this  repetitive  cycle  of 
hopelessness   and  despair. 

Let  us  continue  to  examine  other  problems 
of  school  finance  in  Pittsburgh. 

Most  of  you  who  make  up  the  statistics 
of  the  State  are  in  communities  where  the 
schools  properly  claim  about  two-thirds  of 
the  local  tax  dollar.  Baldwin  Township,  for 
example,  to  use  a  friendly  neighbor  for  an 
illustration,  uses  77  cents  of  its  local  tax 
dollar  for  schools;  Gateway  Union,  75  cents; 
Mount  Lebanon,  77  cents.  Municipal  costs 
claim  the  balance. 

Urban  centers  have  different  problems. 
The  costs  of  operating  large  cities  place  far 
greater  demands  on  the  tax  dollar.  la  Pitts- 
burgh our  municipal  costs  require  65  cents, 
our  schools  receive  35  cents.  In  other  words, 
the  ratio  of  municipal  to  school  costs  almost 
exactly  reverses  itself  in  tirljan  centers, 
Pittsburgh  l>eing  only  typical  of  all  the  large 
cities. 

One  may  qtiickly  say,  why  not  increase  the 
city  taxes,  then,  to  afford  more  money  for 
schools,  and  claim  a  Ifu-ger  proportion  of  the 
whole.  Perhaps  this  would  help,  but  very 
large  risks  are  involved.  We  are  walking  a 
narrow  path  between  essential  taxation  for 
the  schools,  in  order  to  preserve  a  sound  and 
healthy  city  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  observing  the  effect  at  higher 
taxes  on  industry,  mercantUe  establishments, 
and  home  owners.  We  know  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  flight  to  the  suburtM  is  taxes. 
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How  far  can  we  go  In  taxing  ourselves  fur- 
ther without  destroying  the  very  things  we 
are  trying  to  preserve. 

A  •20,000  home  In  Plttsbxirgh  costs  the  tfuc- 
payer  $708.30  In  local  taxes.  The  same  priced 
hoiise,  In  terms  of  current  market  value,  set- 
ting aside  the  variable  and  elusive  factors 
of  tax  rate  and  assessment  policy,  located  in 
our  neighboring  communities  costs  the  tax- 
payer $100  to  $200  less  per  year.  I  am  sure 
that  the  same  arithmetic  applies  to  the  tax 
costs  of  a  new  shopping  center,  or  a  research 
center,  or  a  cottage.  The  tax  costs  of  living 
in  the  city  are  already  20  percent  higher 
than  the  surrounding  area,  hence,  how  far 
can  we  press  industry  and  residents  without 
losing  them? 

One  may  say  that  the  city  possesses  many 
high-priced  real  estate  properties  that  pro- 
vide a  strong  tax  base,  and  that  this  Jiisti- 
fles  the  present  formula  for  the  State  sup- 
port program.  Perhaps.  Perhaps  not — es- 
pecially it  the  big  stores  are  closed — or  the 
fabricating  plant  is  about  to  close,  or  If  a 
prospective  new  Industry  looks,  and  then 
looks  elsewhere  for  lower  municipal  and 
school  taxes. 

In  all  of  our  comparisons  we  are  paying 
all  we  can  scrape  together,  and  we  are  stlU 
25  percent  lower  in  oTir  pupil  cost  than  our 
neighbors. 

Even  though  we  are  paying  more  taxes  in 
the  city,  how  much  are  we  affording  for 
the  costs  of  oiii  schools.  Again,  drawing 
upon  the  evidence  from  neighbors,  we  find 
nearby  communities  paying  between  $525 
and  $625  per  child.  We  cvurently  are  paying 
$442,  or  25  percent  less  than  many,  and  I 
hold  In  all  respect  to  o\ir  neighbors  that 
the  needs  of  many  of  our  children  are  far 
more  grave  and  demanding  of  educational 
service  than  the  children  of  our  neighbors. 
That  Is,  if  we  speak  seriously  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity. 

The  only  solution  I  see  to  our  problems 
short  of  massive  Federal  aid  lies  in  the  State 
support  formula  (I  try  to  avoid  the  term 
State  subsidy,  which  implies  some  kind  of 
remote  benevolence  as  distinct  from  a  basic 
responsibility) ,  and  I  am  svire  some  of  you 
know  the  problems  of  the  big  cities  of  Penn- 
sylvania on*  this  subject.  Let  me  illustrate 
again  from  the  facts  of  life  in  Pittsburgh: 

You  will  recall  that  our  per  capita  dis- 
posable Income  is  $2,221.  Our  State  support 
provides  Pittsbiu-gh  with  about  20  percent; 
of  its  school  costs  for  operating  expenses. 
Retiirning  to  our  illustration  in  Baldwin- 
Whitehall  where  average  income  is,  of  course, 
considerably  higher,  the  State  pays  31  per- 
cent; in  Gateway  Union  34  percent;  in  Mt. 
Lebanon,  with  a  family  Income  more  than 
twice  that  of  Pittsburgh,  the  State  pays  24 
percent,  against  the  20  percent  in  Pittsburgh. 
Penn  Hills,  42  percent;  Upper  St.  Clair,  37 
percent.  I  speak  of  these  good  neighbors, 
not  to  make  unhappy  claims  that  they  should 
not  receive  this  support;  I  think  they  should, 
consistent  with  the  pattern  of  State-local 
partnership  throughout  the  United  States. 
But  I  hold  that  we  in  the  cities  desperately 
need  more  funds  from  State  or  Federal 
sources  If  we  are  to  survive. 

Where  does  the  State  money  come  from. 
It  Is  yours  and  mine,  derived  in  large  meas- 
ure from  the  sales  tax.  Pittsburgh  citizens 
paid  about  $22  million  last  year  in  sales 
taxes — and  I  am  speaking  of  Pittsburgh 
alone — not  the  county  or  the  general  buying 
area — $22  million.  This  is  the  education 
tax.  According  to  the  present  formula  we 
received  about  $8  million  in  State  support. 
I  do  not  propose  that  the  big  commercial 
centers  like  Pittsburgh  should  get  back  all 
they  pay  out  in  taxes,  but  I  hold  that  the 
drain  on  us  to  support  education  In  other 
parts  of  the  State  Is  very  heavy.  We  need  to 
get  back  about  half  of  that  $22  million  in- 
stead of  a  third. 

I  could  go  on  listing  some  of  our  prob- 
lems, which  compovind  our  picture.    For  ex- 


ample, we  are  negotiating  lor  a  desperately 
needed  school  site  in  our  dty,  where  exist- 
ing dwellings  must  be  raaed.  We  need  7 
acres.  The  price?,  $2,200,000,  for  7  acres. 
This  Lb  Junior  high  school  where  we  ought 
to  have  20  acres  for  these  boys  and  girls 
who  need  more  blue  sky  than  they  now  have. 
I'll  settle  for  seven.  How  many  of  you  are 
paying  $300,000  an  acre  for  l»nd?  We  haven't 
bought  it  yet.  We're  still  shopping,  hope- 
fully. 

And  what  about  State  support  for  school 
construction?  We  get  10  percent  on  the 
formula.  We  look  at  new  Echools  going  up 
in  some  of  the  outlying  towns  and  marvel 
at  the  90-percent  State  support  that  some 
get.  We  have  before  us  a  desperately  needed 
$40  million  building  program.  We  have  ex- 
hausted our  debt  limit.  If  we  proceed  with 
building  we  will  probably  go  to  the  school 
building  authority  method— yet  we  have  no 
funds  with  which  to  pay  the  annual  obliga- 
tions of  the  authority.  And  three  high 
schools  go  on  staggered  shifts  with  more 
to  follow,  and  elementary  classes  shockingly 
exceed  40  pupils  in  some  cases. 

Sections  of  our  city,  as  -in  all  big  cities, 
have  decayed,  and  we  are  trying  to  keep  the 
people  in  those  sections  from  decaying,  too. 
Our  Negro  boys  and  girls  have  increased  40 
percent  in  the  past  10  years,  now  comprising 
about  a  third  of  our  enrollment.  Many  ol 
them  need  "more  than  equal  education." 

Compensatory  education  is  our  term  for 
the  larger  investment  in  our  deprived  neigh- 
borhoods. We  are  struggling  for  smaller 
classes,  counseling  services  to  children  and 
families,  mental  health  services,  preschool 
programs  for  the  3-  and  4-year-olds,  decent 
buildings,  as  a  place  of  beauty  and  hoj^e  in 
the  heart  of  the  ghetto.  Some  of  these 
things  may  be  realized  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act — but  that  act  like  all  sup- 
plemental funds  must  be  for  new  or  .iddi- 
tional  services  and  programs.  It  is  the  main- 
stream of  financing  that  concerns  us. 

Occupational-vocational-technical  educa- 
tion, really  the  heart  of  our  long-term  prob- 
lem, is  heavily  on  our  minds  now,  as  we  seek 
to  provide  a  clear  path  to  the  world  of  work 
as  it  will  be  in  1970  and  beyond. 

I  have  poured  out  to  you  Just  a  few  of  our 
financial  problems,  hoping  to  give  you  some 
Insights  into  the  conditions  faced  by  your 
colleagues  in  our  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. I  have  asked  you  to  share  for  a  few 
minutes  the  reality  of  big  city  school  prob- 
lems. I  have  asked  you  to  rise  above  the 
political  and  parochial  biases  that  often  pre- 
occupy us  in  our  own  communities,  and  view 
the  urgency  of  education  flown  at  this  end 
of  the  turnpike. 

This  is  a  city  with  a  proud  and  distin- 
guished «chool  system.  It  Is  a  body  of  great 
teachers,  a  devoted  and  selfless  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  80,000  boys  and  girls.  If  I  have 
talked  of  our  problems,  it  has  not  been  in 
despair  or  discouragement.  It  is  In  the  hope 
that  as  men  and  women  who  believe  in  the 
infinite  worth  of  educational  investment  you 
will  know  that  some  mean*  will  be  found  to 
keep  our  great  cities  strong.  Their  most 
valuable  resource.  Just  as  in  your  commxinlty, 
is  the  children. 

In  summary,  as  we  think  of  the  tremen- 
dous responsibilities  faced  by  boards  of  edu- 
cation in  Pennsylvania,  and  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  big  cities  need  your  help, 
your  understanding  and  your  concern,  for 
they  are  the  central  structure  on  which  the 
fabric  of  our  States  exist.  If  you,  for  the 
moment,  place  your  community  and  your 
school  system  statistically  at  the  median  of 
the  State,  how  do  you  compare  with  us  in 
Pittsburgh : 

(1)  Your  per  capita  income  is  higher  than 
ours. 

(2)  Your  educational  problems,  though 
grave,  are  not  likely  to  include  the  extremes 
of  need  found  in  the  cities,  especially  in  our 
decaying  Inner  cities. 


(3)  Your  costs  of  relief  and  unemploy- 
ment are  not  likely  to  be  iy2  times  yoiir 
school  budget. 

(4)  You  get  two- thirds  of  your  local  Tax 
dollar:  we  get  one-third. 

(5)  Even  though  our  tax  base  is  high  be- 
cause of  business  and  industry,  the  one-third 
we  get  is  far  lower  than  the  two-thirds  ,  i 
get. 

(6)  Our  cost  per  pupil  is  much  lower  ih.in 
yours  even  though  you  are  levying  lover 
local  taxes.  We  are  spending  all  we  can  ■_'(■': 
and  still  are  not  providing  reasonable  pipii 
services. 

(7)  You  get  49  percent  of  your  school  cl  !■; 
from  State  support;  we  get  20  percent,  s^  nie 
of  you  get  90  percent. 

(8)  We  send  $22  million  to  Harrisburi:  :n 
sales  tax  from  the  city  alone.  We  receive  *8 
million  in  State  aid.  This  effort  at  equal :/u- 
tion  is  more  equalizing  than  we  feel  is  soiu.d. 

In  short,  we  in  Pittsbiu-gh  are  in  trouble 
Our  only  solution  lies  In  legislation  that  v.  ni 
recognize  the  big  city  problems  without  dinii- 
aging  the  present  support  to  all  school  dis- 
tricts. We  need  your  help  in  the  legislature 
It  will  not  be  provincial  help  for  Pittsburgh 
It  will  be  help  for  boys  and  girls  in  Pennsyl- 
vania who  happen  to  have  been  born  in  a  big 
citv. 


Summary,  Legislative  Program  of  Commu- 
nications Workers  of  America  Adopted 
by  26th  Annual  Convention,  June  1 954 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKi 

OF   NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVt  - 

Wednesday.  January  13,  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  legislative  prog i  am 
of  the  Communications  Worker.^,  of 
America  which  was  adopted  by  tl;i:r 
annual  convention: 

Summary,  LEGiSLATrvE  Program  of  Commi.  m- 
CATioNS  Workers  of  America  ADOPTrr>  nv 
26th  Annual  Convention,  June  1964 

Congressional  reforms:  Called  on  the  8  lii 
Congress  to  make  its  first  order  of  biisiii  -> 
tlie  revamping  of  its  antiquated  rules  ..nd 
procedures  in  such  fashion  that  will  gi  r- 
antee  a  smooth  flow  of  legislation  to  the  ilior 
where  the  will  of  the  majority  might  re,n;:'y 
be  expressed. 

Labor-management  relations:  Urged  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  (1)  amending  The 
Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum-Griffin  Acus  to 
restore  the  principles  of  the  Wagner  Act: 
(2)  repealing  section  14(b)  of  the  Tmi- 
Hartley  so  luiions  will  be  able  to  repre^nu 
and  protect  workers  from  unwarranted  re- 
strictions imposed  by  a  few  conservat re- 
minded State  authorities;  and  (3)  redenn- 
ing,  fairly  and  reasonably,  the  'free  spee^  h" 
provisions  of  Taft-Hartley. 

Appalachia:  Convention  agreed  that  the 
continued  poverty  of  the  Appalachia  resnon 
in  a  time  of  great  national  prosperity  is 
intolerable.  Urged  the  early  enactment  of 
legislation  to  provide  the  basic  facili';cs 
needed  to  foster  economic  development  in 
the  region:  strongly  support  the  administra- 
tion's Inclusion  of  human  resources  progr.'.m 
of  the  Appalachian  Commission  in  'he 
President's  poverty  program. 

Hospital  Insurance  Act  of  1964 :  Reaffirnud 
support  of  amending  the  Social  Secuny 
Act  to  extend  practical,  and  fair  method 
of    social    security   to   provide   payment    of 
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hospital  and  related  bills  for  the  elderly  and 
thus  to  permit  them  to  live  out  the  years  of 
their  lives  free  from  the  havmting  fear  of 
dis.istrous  medical  bills. 

Consumer  protection:  Supported  struggle 
for  enactment  of  truth-ln-lendlng  and  pack- 
aging legislation  and  drxig  Industry  reforms, 
all  of  which  will  protect  the  health  and 
earning  of  our  members  and  of  consumers  in 
general.  Also  called  on  Congress  to  defeat 
the  deceptively  named  quality  stabilization 
bill  that  Is  really  nothing  more  than  a  dis- 
credited price-raising,  prlce-flxlng  "fair 
tr.ide"  legislation. 

Conservation:  Endorsed  programs  for  the 
conservation  of  our  national  resources. 

Public  works:  Endorsed  continuation  of 
the  accelerated  public  works  program,  and 
urged  Congress  to  authorize  an  additional 
maximvun  amotmt  of  money  to  carry  on  the 
flght  against  unemployment,  recognizing 
that  the  needed  public  facilities  that  would 
be  provided,  would  benefit  distressed  areas 
in  which  one-third  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion lives  and  which  accounts  for  one-half 
of  the  unemployment  In  this  country. 

Area  redevelopment:  Cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  ABA  represents  an  investment  In  the 
future  of  America  which  will  pay  sound  hu- 
man and  economic  dividends  to  all  of  Its  peo- 
ple, the  1964  convention  of  the  Communlca- 
iions  Workers  of  America  wholeheartedly 
Supoprted  the  ARA  program  and  urged  im- 
mediate passage  by  the  House  of  the  Senate- 
approved  $455  million  appropriation  bill. 

Minimtim  wage  extension:  Urged  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  providing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  cover- 
age to  Include  under  Its  protection  the  mil- 
lions of  workers  In  Indtistry  engaged  in  Inter- 
st^ite  commerce  who  are  now  protected  by  the 
act.  and  establishing  a  $2  an  hour  mini- 
mtira  wage. 

Double  time  for  overtime :  The  Convention 
supported  an  amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Stiindards  Act  to  raise  the  present  overtime 
provision  from  time  and  one-half  to  double 
time.  Further,  It  opposes  any  provisions  to 
m;ike  application  of  double  time  contingent 
on  approval  by  special  Industry  committees. 
sitmmart 

Housing  and  tu-ban  renewal:  Convention 
reaffirmed  Its  support  for  a  Cabinet-level  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Re- 
newal. Called  for  a  minimum  of  200,000  pub- 
lic housing  units  a  year.  Urged  a  stepped- 
up  urban  renewal  program  to  create  beauti- 
ful and  livable  communities  within  these 
United  States  and  to  provide  employment 
for  otir  growing  labor  force.  Also,  urges  en- 
couragement of  middle-Income  housing  with- 
in our  cities.  Supported  goal  of  equal  op- 
portunity In  housing  for  all  Americans. 
Called  for  provisions  in  all  Federal,  State  and 
local  housing  programs  of  the  requirement 
that  the  prevailing  wage  must  be  paid  to  all 
employees  engaged  in  such  projects. 

Education:  Convention  urged  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  Federal  aid  to  our  public 
scliools  to  eliminate  classroom  shortage  and 
improve  educational  opportunity  for  all 
children.  Called  for  assistance  to  higher 
education  which  vsdll  provide  adequate  fa- 
cilities so  that  no  qualified  child  will  be 
denied  admission  to  an  institution  of  higher 
learning.  We  favor  extension  of  free  public 
education  through  the  14th  year  or  2  years 
of  Junior  college.  Also,  Congress  should  im- 
mediately enact  the  Hartke  bill  as  a  step  to- 
ward universal  higher  educational  opportun- 
ity. Urge  the  creation  of  a  new  congressional 
commission  on  higher  education  to  report  to 
the  Nation  the  costs  of  a  universal  Gl-type 
bill  designed  to  meet  the  financial  needs  of 
all  qualified  youths  who  seek  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Unemployment  compensation:  Convention 
ur^ed  Congress  to  establish  an  adequate  un- 
em.ployment  compensation  system  that  would 
provide  uniform  minimum  standards  to  be 


applicable  to  the  entire  country.  It  would 
Include  raising  the  weekly  benefits,  extend 
the  i>eriod  for  which  benefits  are  payable,  ex- 
tend the  system  to  many  now  denied  any 
and  all  protection,  and  Improve  the  financial 
Etructtire  of  the  system  by  providing  some 
measure  of  equalization  of  cost. 


Robert  Southard:   A  Life  of  Courage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  13. 1965 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  every 
district  across  this  land  of  ours,  there 
are  men  and  women  who  every  day 
quietly  and  unobtrusively  wage  a  battle 
against  almost  Insuperable  odds.  Many 
of  these  men  and  women  of  courage  are 
handicapped  by  a  physical  defect  or  ail- 
ment that  others  would  find  Impossible 
to  bear.  Such  a  man  was  Robert  South- 
ard, who,  until  his  death  on  January  3, 
was  very  active  in  his  community  despite 
the  fact  that  he  was  almost  completely 
paralyzed  for  11  years. 

Despite  his  almost  complete  paralysis. 
Bob  Southard  was  the  successful  owner 
of  the  Southard  Insurance  Agency,  vice 
president  of  the  Automemories  Speedway 
and  president  of  a  sheltered  workshop 
for  the  handicapped  in  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Although  his  work  with  the  shelter  in 
Eau  Claire  was  a  full-time  job,  there 
being  nearly  80  employees.  Bob  South- 
ard spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at- 
tempting to  help  other  communities  es- 
tablish similar  workshops  for  the  handi- 
capped. At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
busy  planning  a  similar  shelter  for  Wis- 
consin Rapids  and  Marshiield,  where  his 
twin  brother,  James  Southard  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  Bob  Southard 
and  his  courage  will  Inspire  the  handi- 
capped all  over  this  country  of  ours.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegram  of 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  on  January  5,  1965,  and 
one  that  appeared  In  the  Marshfield 
News  Herald  on  January  8,  1965,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  hometown  of 
Marshfield,  Wis.,  the  sheltered  workshop 
that  Bob  Southard  helped  establish  will 
be  called  the  Robert  Southard  Founda- 
tion for  Handicapped,  a  fitting  tribute 
to  a  man  whose  life  and  work  will  inspire 
all  who  come  in  contact  with  the  foun- 
dation or  with  the  story  of  his  Ufe. 

Tlie  editorials  referred  to  above  follow : 
[From  the  Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Dally  Telegram, 
Jan. 5, 1965] 

Robert  Southard:  A  Lifk  or  Couuage 

When  fathers  tell  their  sons  about  courage 
they  should  not  forget  the  story  of  the  life 
of  Robert  Southard. 

If  a  doctor  needs  a  golden  thread  of  hope 
for  a  patient  with  some  new  handicap  he 
should  know  the  story  too.  There's  surely 
faith  in  It  or  It  would  never  have  been 
told.  Compassion  too,  for  any  human  afliict- 
ed  In  mind  or  body. 

And  always  a  bright  touch  of.  humor  to 
season  it  properly. 


Bitterness  lie  shunned  completdy  al- 
though a  summer  outing  plunge  into  the 
Eau  Claire  River  pinched  his  spinal  conl  and 
left  nine-tenths  of  his  body  lifeless.  He 
sought  for  weeks  to  bring  feeling  back  to 
his  fingers  and  toes  through  sheer  willpower. 

When  a  tiny  flicker  of  life  trickled  down 
one  arm  and  gave  It  slight  motion  he  thrUled 
at  that  success  Instead  of  succumbing  to 
remorse  over  the  larger  void  of  feeling. 

Eventually  with  the  devoted  help  of  his 
twin  and  other  family  members  he  com- 
pleted college,  established  himself  in  the 
insurance  business  and  found  fulfillment  In 
active  leadership  of  Shelter  for  Handicapped 
activities  here. 

So  successful  was'lie  In  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  his  handicap  that  few  people  knew 
how  extensive  it  really  was.  His  hope  was 
that  Wisconsin  should  have  many  shelters 
to  provide  places  for  handicapped  persons 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  unemployment 
and  a  gainful  Job  in  regular  business  and 
Industry.  Failing  that  he  sought  for  them 
at  least  a  place  to  work  on  worthwhile  proj- 
ects with  others  also  seeking  dignity. 

Bob  Southard  believed  In  the  hard  sell 
when  it  came  to  helping  the  handicapped 
find  a  productive  place  in  society.  AU  lie 
asked  was  that  they  get  a  chance  to  show 
what  they  can  do  Instead  of  being  asked  to 
describe  what  they  can't. 

A  memorial  foundation  in  his  name  will 
help  the  handicapped. 

And  those  who  know  him  will  speak  the 
name  respectfully  as  befits  a  man  from 
whom  much  was  taken  but  who  gave  his  all 
in  the  service  of  others. 


[From  the  Marshfield   (Wis.)   Nevra  Herald. 

Jan. 8. 1965] 

Robert  Southard 

Few  Marshfield  people  were  personaUy  ac- 
quainted with  Robert  R.  Southard,  who  died 
last  Sunday  in  Eau  Claire  at  the  age  of  30. 
Perhaps  he  was  best  known  here  through  his 
twin  brother,  Jim.  But  he  left  a  memorial 
In  Marshfield,  and  we  hope  the  people  of  this 
city  will  perpetuate  it,  because  in  its  way  It 
personifies  him  better  than  any  other  sort  of 
memorial  could  do. 

Bob  Southard  had  been  something  like  00 
percent  physically  i>aralyzed  during  the  pest 
11  years  as  a  result  of  an  accident,  yet  he 
achieved  more  during  that  period  than  is 
accomplished  In  the  lifetimes  of  many  able- 
bodied  men  who  attain  their  eighties. 

He  completed  his  college  education,  oper- 
ated a  highly  successful  Insvirance  business, 
and  still  found  time  to  be  the  guiding  spirit 
and  executive  genius  of  Eau  Claire's  Shelter 
for  the  Handicapped. 

Only  a  matter  of  weeks  ago  he  came  to 
Marshfield  to  teU  an  audience  here  what  a 
sheltered  workshop  can  mean  to  many  who 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  a  place  in  the 
workaday  world.  He  fought  Indomitably 
and  successfully  for  his  place  In  It.  and  his 
productive  life  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
thousands  who  were  spurred  on  by  his  cour- 
age. No  one  can  think  of  Bob  Southard  and 
let  Marshfield's  Sheltered  Workshop  down. 


Compnlsory  Voting  Law  Urged 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP   NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  4, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  Aus- 
tralia that  country's  government  Im- 
poses a  fine  on  those  who  cannot  Justify 
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their  failure  to  vote.  I  believe  that  we 
should  give  serious  consideration  to  en- 
acting such  a  law  in  this  country.  Par- 
ticipation in  elections  in  the  United 
States  is  deplorably  low.  Voters  rarely 
equal  65  percent  of  those  eligible  to  vote. 
To  even  achieve  that  total  there  must  be 
a  really  hotly  contested  election. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  following  editorial  on  this 
matter  broadcast  over  WMAL  here  in 
Washington  during  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 1.1964: 

The  Vote 

Although  the  metropolitan  area  can 
proudly  claim  a  record  high  vote,  steps  must 
be  taken  to  com'bat  public  apathy  In  future 
elections  here  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

Australia  has  a  compulsory  voting  law.  If 
a  person  does  not  vote,  he  receives  a  "please 
explain"  notice.  If  the  explana^on  Is  sat- 
isfactory, the  matter  is  dropped.  If  an  un- 
satisfactory answer  is  given,  the  nonvoter  Is 
subject  to  a  $5  fine.  This  results  In  a  high 
voter  turnout — usually  97  percent. 

Greater  participation  In  our  elections  is 
essential  and  voter  apathy  must  be  over- 
come. We  endorse  the  Australian  oompiU- 
sory  voting  law  and  believe  steps  should  be 
'  taken  to  adopt  a  similar  law  In  the  United 
States. 


Lorraine  Hansberry :  Too  Brief  a  Career — 
Obituary,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  13,  1965 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lor- 
raine Hansberry  died  in  New  York  Tues- 
day at  the  age  of  34 — a  short  life,  but 
one  that  few  people  with  lives  twice  as 
long  could  match.  She  won  the  Drama 
Critics  Circle  Award  for  the  best  play  of 
the  1958-59  season  at  the  age  of  29  with 
her  first  play,  "A  Raisin  in  the  Sun,"  and 
went  on  to  write  "A  Sign  in  Sidney  Bru- 
stein's  Window."  Though  superficially 
very  different,  both  these  plays  were 
merely  facets  of  her  deep  concern  for 
justice.  But  it  was  her  personal  example 
as  much  as  plays  which  earned  her  an 
outstanding  place  in  the  history  of  the 
civil  rights  movement.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  an  editorial  and 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
to  familiarize  my  colleagues  with  her 
work: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Jan. 

13.  1965) 

Lorraine   Hansberry:    Too   Brief   a   Career 

(ByRobert^Y.  White) 

Lorraine  Hansberry's  dream  was  not  de- 
ferred. It  did  not,  In  the  wor^ls  of  Langston 
Hughes'  poem,  dry  up  like  a  raisin  In  the 
sun.  Miss  Hansberry  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  theatrical  fame  in  a  short  life  that  was 
ended,  at  34,  by  cancer  yesterday. 

Miss  Hansberry,  author  fo  the  plays,  "A 
Raisin  In  the  Sun,"  and  "The  Sign  In  Sidney 
Brusteln's  Window,"  died  at  8:45  a.m.  In 
University  Hospital  after  a  long  Illness.  She 
had  been  permitted  to  leave  the  hospital  to 
attend  the  opening  of  "The  Sign"  on  Octo- 
ber 15  but  was  readmitted  3  days  later  and 
placed  on  the  critical  list  soon  after. 


Last  night's  performance  of  the  play  at 
the  Longacre  Theater  was  canceled  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  playwright.  A  spokesman  for 
the  theater  said  the  play  may  not  reopen. 

The  play  has  had  100  performances  partly 
because  of  an  unusual  effort  by  the  theatrical 
world.  The  production  was  scheduled  to 
end  soon  after  it  opened  but  various  the- 
atrical personalities,  writers,  and  clergymen 
formed  a  committee  to  support  and  promote 
the  play.  The  reason  given  was  to  keep 
alive  a  production  of  high  quality  so  that  Ic 
could  find  its  audience;  affection  for  Miss 
Hansberry  was  not  mentioned  but  it  was  an 
obvious  factor  in  the  effort. 

After  becoming  bedridden,  Miss  Hansberry 
continued  work  on  a  new  play,  "Les  Blancs," 
which  was  to  have  been  directed  by  Tony 
Richardson.  She  also  had  begun  work  on 
a  musical  and  on  a  play  about  the  Haitian 
liberator,  Toussalnt  L'Ouvtrture. 

Miss  Hansberry  was  married  in  1953  to  Rob- 
ert Nemlroff,  a  theatrical  producer  who  pro- 
duced her  current  play.  They  had  an  apart- 
ment in  Greenwich  Village  and  a  house  in 
Croton-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 

Surviving,  besides  her  husband,  are  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Carl  Hansberry,  Sr.;  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Mamie  Tubbs,  and  two  brothers,  Perry 
and  Carl  Hansberry,  Jr.  Funeral  plans  were 
not  complete  last  night. 

Tributes  from  the  theatrical  world  flowed 
in  last  night  for  the  young  Negro  plaj-wight 
who  had  created  one  of  Broadway's  modern 
legends. 

ADDED  LUSTER 

How  often  is  a  first  play  a  hit?  Her  "Raisin 
in  the  Sun"  was  not  only  a  hit  with  the  au- 
diences, who  kept  it  on  the  boards  for  530 
performances,  but  with  the  critics,  as  well. 
They  topped  their  opening  night  salvos  by 
naming  the  play  the  best  of  the  1958-59 
season,  giving  it  the  Drama  Critics  Circle 
Award. 

That  award  was  given  in  competition  with 
such  major  names  in  American  playwriting 
as  Tennessee  Williams,  Archibald  MacLeish, 
and  Eugene  O'Neill. 

The  accomplishment  acquired  added  luster 
from  the  fact  that  Miss  Hansberry  was  only 
the  fourth  Negro  to  have  a  play  produced  on 
Broadway  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Her 
predecessors  were  Langston  Hughes,  Richard 
Wright,  and  Louis  Peterson. 

As  if  all  this  were  not  enough  to  establish 
"Raisin  in  the  Sun"  as  a  unique  occasion  in 
the  annals  of  Broadway,  it  was  to  be  noted 
that  it  was  produced  by  two  men.  Philip  Rose 
and  David  J.  Cogan,  one  a  music  publisher, 
the  other  an  accountant,  who  had  never  pro- 
duced a  play  before;  its  director,  Lloyd  Rich- 
ards, was  the  first  Negro  ever  to  direct  a 
Broadway  plj^ty,  and  it  was  the  first  starring 
role  on  Broadway  for  Negro  actor  Sidney 
Poitler. 

TOTAL    DIFrERINCE 

And  though  she  eventually  succumbed  to 
Insistence  from  Hollywood  and  sold  the  play 
for  a  movie  along  with  her  services  as  script 
writer — the  movie  rights  went  for  $300,000 
and  she  drew  Hollywood  prices  for  her  work — 
Miss  Hansberry  did  not  try  to  capitalize  on 
her  Broadway  success  by  charging  in  with 
another  offer. 

Not  until  1964  did  another  Han.sberry  play 
come  to  Broadway,  "Tlie  Sign  in  Sidney  Bru- 
steln's Window." 

Critics  and  audiences  alike  were  intrigued 
by  the  total  difference  between  "Raisin." 
with  Its  all-Negro  cast  exploring  the  doomed 
struggle  of  a  Chicago  Negro  family  for  a  bet- 
ter life,  and  "The  Sign,"  the  story  of  a  Jewish 
intellectual  in  Greenwich  Village  and  his  in- 
volvement In  a  political  catise  that  proves  to 
be  a  fraud. 

What  surprise  there  might  have  been  In 
Miss  Hansberry's  ability  to  deal  vnth  the 
problems  and  behavior  of  a  white  family  with 
such  accuracy  and  insight  was  discounted 
by  the  playwright,  who  eiplalned  to  an  in- 
terviewer that  it  is  much  easier  for  a  Negro 


to  write  about  the  whites  than  for  a  white 
person  to  Interpret  Negroes  realistically. 

SHE    HAD   A    BALL 

White  writers,  she  explained,  "even  good 
ones,  like  Faulkner,"  can  never  observe  Ne- 
groes as  they  really  are.  "The  very  fact  t!i,u 
a  white  man  is  observing  them  constrniiiK 
Negroes,  and  they  do  not  talk  or  act  as  thry 
would  with  their  own  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  Negroes — especiiiHy 
servants  and  Intellectuals — can  enter  iiito 
the  lives  of  whites  and  see  them  as  they 
really  are." 

An  attractive,  lively  young  woman,  Miss 
Hansberry  accepted  her  sudden  fame  with 
a  combination  of  equanimity  and  good  hu- 
mor, displaying  a  detachment  not  too  often 
found  in  one  of  her  profession.  She  freely- 
confided  to  an  interviewer  that  the  kid  sisfer. 
Beneatha,  in  "Raisin"  was  modeled  after 
herself. 

'She's     a     mess,"     Miss     Hansberry     Knid. 
•She's  me  8  years  ago.    I  had  a  ball  poking 
fun  at  myself  through  her." 

Becavise  the  prosperous  family  Is  not  >xi 
remote  from  the  poor  one  in  the  Negro  c(  ni- 
munity  as  is  the  case  among  whites,  the  play- 
wright had  no  difficulty  in  portraying  the 
lives  of  Negroes  of  the  "Raisin"  slum  family. 

Her  own  surroundings  had  been  most  com- 
fortable. Her  father  was  a  Chicago  real  es- 
tate man  who  had  been  at  one  time  a  r  S. 
marshal.  He  was  a  founder  of  one  of  Chica- 
go's first  Negro  banks,  and  he  had  succe.'.s- 
fully  fought  a  legal  battle  all  the  way  to  tne 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  the  question  of  :• - 
.strlcted  covenants  in  real  estate  deeds. 

TIRED    or   SCHOOL 

He  died  when  Miss  Hansberry  was  14 
while  he  was  in  Mexico,  hoping  to  find  a 
new  home  for  his  family  away  from  wha: 
he  regarded  as  a  hopeless  situation  lor 
Negroes  in  this  country. 

Her  family  didn't  believe  In  private  schi><  is. 
and  so  she  went  to  Jim  Crow  public  schools. 
and  then  attended  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin for  2  years  before  she  "just  got  tired 
of  going  to  school  and  came  to  New  York." 
In  the  summer  of  1950. 

Already  enamored  of  the  theater  by  biicf 
glimpses  of  it,  she  began  hanging  aroi.i>;d 
little  acting  groups  in  New  York.  In  1053. 
she  was  married  to  Robert  Barron  NemirofT. 
a  songu'rlter  and  publisher  who  later  wa.";  to 
become  a  producer.  His  first  venture  wa.s  a 
musical,  "Kicks  &  Co.,"  In  1961,  and  he  i)ro- 
duced  "The  Sign  In  Sidney  Brusteln's  Win- 
dow." 

After  the  success  of  "Raisin,"  Miss  Ha:is- 
berry  said  she  had  started  writing  at  the 
insistence  of  her  husband.  The  result  was 
four  plays,  and  the  last  one.  "Raisin, "  al- 
most went  the  way  of  the  others  when  the 
became  Impatient  with  the  finished  product 
and  hurled  it  at  the  celling.  Mr.  NemirofT 
picked  up  the  sheets  of  manuscript  .nd 
put  her  back  to  work. 

That  was  in  the  four-room  walkup  tl.cy 
occupied  in  Greenwich  Village,  and  ihcy 
continued  to  occupy  a  four-room  Village 
walkup  after  the  money  came  rolling  in— 
but  this  one  was  on  Waverly  Place  instiMd 
of  Bleecker  Street,  and  they  owned  the  wiu/.e 
four-story  building. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  .^  n. 

13, 1965] 

Miss  Hansberry 

The  strength  of  Lorraine  Hansberry  v..s 
not  so  much  in  her  anger,  which  fired  m  .:iy 
writers,  but  in  her  ability  to  dramatize  •lie 
plight  of  the  Negro  in  such  a  way  that  ■ 
who  came  to  the  theater  and  watched  'r.or 
drama  were  converted  to  the  cause  '■■■<^ 
preached — the  cause  of  justice,  too  oiien 
forgotten. 

Miss  Hanst>erry  made  us  less  forgetful, 
and  that  was  her  great  contribution  to  tne 
stage  and  to  cturent  history. 


1965 
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Gen.  Raymond  G.  Davis  of  the  Marines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLORIDA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  11,  1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of 
Marine  Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  Gilbert 
Davis,  a  Medal  of  Honor  winner,  is  an 
exciting  and  gallant  one.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  submit  for  the  Record  a 
chronology  of  his  great  career  in  the 
Marines.  His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  R.  Davis,  live  in  Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Gen.  Raymond  G.  Davis  of  the  Marines 

Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  Gilbert  Davis,  who 
e.::ned  the  Medal  of  Honor  during  the 
Korean  conflict,  assumed  his  current  assign- 
ment as  assistant  division  commander,  3d 
Marine  Division,  Fleet  Marine  Force,  on 
Okinawa,  In  October  1963. 

.^s  a  lieutenant  colonel  In  Korea,  General 
Da.  is  was  awarded  the  Nation's  highest 
dec'.«ration  lor  heroism  during  the  1st  Ma- 
rine Division's  historic  fight  to  break  out  of 
the  Chosln  Reservoir  area.  There,  against 
o'.cr whelming  odds,  he  led  his  battalion  In  a 
terrific  4-day  battle  which  saved  a  rlfie  com- 
p..ny  from  annlhi'ation  and  opened  a  moun- 
t.u:i  pass  for  the  escape  of  two  trapped  Ma- 
mie regiments.  The  award  was  presented 
him  by  President  Truman  In  a  White  House 
ceremony  on  November  24,  1952.  The  ac- 
compraiying  citation  reads: 

•For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  -lie  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
c.iU  of  duty  as  commanding  officer  of  the 
Isi  Battalion.  7th  Marines,  1st  Marine  Divi- 
sion (reinforced).  In  action  against  enemy 
ae  pressor  forces  in  Korea  from  December 
1-4,  1950. 

•  .'Although  keenly  aware  that  the  operation 
inoived  breaking  through  a  surrounding 
enemy  and  advancing  8  miles  along  primitive 
icy  trails  in  the  bitter  cold  with  every  pas- 
s.ge  disputed  by  a  savage  and  determined  foe, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Davis  boldly  led  his  bat- 
t;';ion  into  the  attack  In  a  daring  attempt 
to  relieve  a  beleaguered  rifle  company  and 
to  seize,  hold  and  defend  a  vital  mounatin 
p,-;?3  controlling  the  only  route  available  for 
two  Marine  regiments  in  danger  of  being 
ctit  off  by  numerically  superior  hostile  forces 
dtning  their  redeployment  to  the  port  of 
Hiiiignam. 

When  the  battalion  immediately  encoun- 
tered strong  opposition  from  entrenched 
enemy  forces  commanding  high  ground  in 
the  path  of  the  advance,  he  promptly  spear- 
headed his  unit  in  a  fierce  attack  up  the 
steep,  ice-covered  slopes  in  the  face  of 
inhering  fire  and,  personally  leading  the  as- 
sfiult  groups  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter, 
drove  the  hostile  troops  from  their  positions, 
reiied  his  men  and  reconnoltered  the  area 
under  enemy  fire  to  determine  the  best  route 
for  continuing  the  mission. 

*  Always  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Davis  led  his  battalion  over 
three  successive  ridges  in  the  deep  snow  in 
continuous  attacks  against  the  enemy  and, 
constantly  inspiring  and  encouraging  his  men 
throughout  the  night,  brought  his  unit  to  a 
point  within  1,500  yards  of  the  surrounded 
fifie  company  by  daybreak.  Although 
knocked  to  the  ground  when  a  shell  frag- 
ment struck  his  helmet  and  two  bullets 
pierced  his  clothing,  he  arose  and  fought  his 
way  forward  at  the  head  of  his  men  until  he 
re.iched  the  isloated  Marines. 

On  the  following  morning,  he  bravely  led 
hi.s  battalion  in  securing  the  vital  mountain 
P  i?s  from  a  strongly  entrenched  and  numeri- 
t.i'uv  superior  hostile  force,  carrying  all  his 


wounded  with  him.  Including  22  litter  cases 
and  numerous  ambulatory  patients.  Despite 
repeated  savage  and  heavy  assaults  by  the 
enemy,  he  stubbornly  held  the  vital  terrain 
untU  the  two  regiments  erf  Uie  division  had 
deployed  through  the  i>ass  and,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Decemt>er  4,  led  his  battalion  Into 
Hagaru-ri  intact. 

"By  his  superb  leadership,  outstanding 
courage  and  brilliant  tactical  ability.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Davis  was  directly  Instru- 
mental in  saving  the  beleaguered  rifle  com- 
pany from  complete  annihilation  and 
enabled  the  two  Marine  regiments  to  escape 
possible  destruction.  His  valiant  devotion 
to  duty  and  unyielding  fighting  spirit  in  the 
face  of  almost  insurmountable  odds  enhance 
and  sustain  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
U.S.  naval  service." 

General  Davis  was  born  on  January  13, 
1915,  at  Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  and  graduated  In 
1933  from  Atlanta  Technical  High  School, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  He  then  entered  the  Georgia 
School  of  Technology,  graduating  in  1938 
with  a  bachelor  ot  science  degree  in  chemical 
engineering.  While  in  college  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  unit.  After  graduation,  he  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  U3.  Army  Infantry 
Reserve  to  accept  appointment  as  a  Marine 
second  lieutenant  on  June  27,   1938. 

In  May  1939,  Lieutenant  Davis  completed 
thT  Marine  Officers'  Basic  School  at  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  and  began  a  year 
of  service  with  the  Marine  detachment  on 
board  the  U.S.S.  Portland  in  the  Pacific.  He 
returned  to  shore  duty  in  July  1940  for 
weapons  and  artillery  instruction  at  Quaui- 
tico,  Va.,  and  Aberdeen,  Md. 

Completing  the  training  in  February  1941, 
Lieutenant  Davis  was  assigned  to  the  1st  An- 
tiaircraft Machine  Gun  Battery  of  the  1st 
Marine  Division  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  with  the 
unit  in  April,  and  the  following  month  was 
appointed  battery  executive  officer,  serving 
In  that  capacity  at  Parris  Island,  S.C.  and 
Quantico.  He  was  promoted  to  first  lieu- 
tenant in  August  1941. 

In  September  1941,  Lieutenant  Davis 
moved  with  the  battery  to  the  Marine  Bar- 
racks, New  River  (later  Camp  Lejeune),  N.C. 
Upon  his  promotion  to  captain  in  February 
1942.  he  was  named  battery  commander. 

During  World  War  II,  he  participated  in 
the  Guadalcanal-Tulagi  landings,  the  cap- 
ture and  defense  of  Guadalcanal,  the  eastern 
New  Guinea  and  Cape  Gloucester  campaigns, 
and  the  Peleliu  operation.  Embarking  for 
the  Pacific  area  with  his  unit  In  June  1942, 
he  took  part  in  combat  on  Guadalcanal 
from  August  1942  to  February  1943.  Follow- 
ing that  campaign,  he  was  appointed  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  1st  Special  Weapons 
Battalion,  1st  Marine  Division.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  major  in  March  1943. 

In  October  1943,  Major  Davis  became  com- 
mander of  the  1st  Special  Weapons  Battalion, 
and  served  In  that  capacity  at  New  Guinea 
and  Cape  Gloucester.  In  AprU  1944,  while 
on  Cape  Gloucester,  he  was  named  com- 
manding officer,  1st  Battalion,  1st  Marines, 
1st  Marine  Division. 

Major  Davis'  action  while  commanding  the 
1st  Battalion  at  Peleliu  in  September  1944 
earned  him  the  Navy  Cross  and  the  Purple 
Heart.  Although  wounded  during  the  first 
hour  of  the  Peleliu  landing,  he  refused  evac- 
uation to  remain  with  his  men:  and,  on  one 
occasion,  when  heavy  Marine  casualties  and 
the  enemy's  polntblank  cannon  fire  had  en- 
abled the  Japanese  to  break  through,  he  per- 
sonally rallied  and  led  his  men  In  fighting  to 
reestablish  defensive  positions.  In  October 
1944,  he  returned  to  Pavuvu  and  was  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant  colonel. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  In  Novem- 
ber 1944,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Davis  was  as- 
signed to  Quantico,  as  tactical  inspector.  Ma- 
rine Corps  Schools.  He  was  named  chief  of 
the  infantry  section.  Marine  Air-Infantry 
School,  Quantico,  in  May  1945.  and  served  in 


that  post  for  2  years  before  returning  to  the 
Pacific  area  in  July  1947  to  serve  with  the  1st 
Provisional  Marine  ^igade  on  Guam. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Davis  was  the  let  Brig- 
ade's assistant  chief  of  staff,  G-3  (operations 
and  training),  untU  August  1948,  and  from 
then  until  May  1949  was  assistant  chief  of 
staff,  G-4  (supply).  Upon  his  return  from 
Guam  in  May  1949,  he  was  named  Inspector- 
InstTuctor  of  the  9th  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Infantry  Battalion  at  Chicago,  111.  He 
served  there  until  August  1950  when  he 
embarked  for  Korea. 

In  Korea,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Davis  com- 
manded the  1st  Battalion,  7th  Marines,  from 
August  to  December  1950.  Besides  receiving 
the  Medal  of  Honor  for  action  during  that 
pericxi,  he  twice  earned  the  SUver  Star  Medal 
by  exposing  himself  to  heavy  enemy  fire 
while  leading  and  encouraging  hia  men  in 
the  face  of  strong  enemy  opposition.  He  also 
received  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  Ctombat 
"V"  for  exceptionally  meritorious  conduct 
and  professional  skill  in  welding  the  1st  Bat- 
talion Into  a  highly  effective  combat  team. 

Later,  as  executive  officer  of  the  7th  Ma- 
rines, from  December  1950  to  Jime  1951, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Davis  earned  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  with  Combat  "V"  for  his  part 
in  rebuilding  the  regiment  after  the  Chosln 
Reservoir  campaign.  He  returned  from  Ko- 
rea in  June  1951. 

Ordered  to  Headquarters  Marine  Corps, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Davis 
served  as  assistant  officer  in  charge  of  the 
operations  subsection,  G-3,  division  of  plans 
and  policies,  until  February  1952,  when  he 
took  charge  of  the  subsection.  In  April  1953, 
he  became  head  of  the  operations  and  train- 
ing branch,  G-3  Division.  While  serving  In 
this  capacity,  he  was  promoted  to  colonel 
In  October  1953. 

The  following  July.  Colonel  Davis  entered 
ithe  special  weap>on£  employment  oourse, 
SFleet  Training  Center,  Norfolk,  under  In- 
tetructlon.  In  September  1954.  he  entered 
Ithe  senior  coinrse.  Marine  Corps  Schools, 
tQuantlco.  On  completing  the  course  in  June 
U955,  he  served  consecutively  as  assistant  di- 
rector and,  later,  director,  of  the  senior 
school. 

In  October  1957,  Colonel  Davis  was  again 
transferred  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  served 
there  as  assistant  G-2,  Headqtiarters  Ma- 
rine Corps,  untU  August  1959.  The  foUow- 
Ing  June,  he  completed  the  course  at  the  Na- 
tional War  College  in  Washington.  Assigned 
next  to  Headquarters,  U.S.  European  Com- 
mand, In  Paris,  Prance,  he  served  from  July 
1960  through  June  1963  as  chief,  analysis 
branch,  J-2,  staff  of  the  commander  In  chief, 
Europe.  On  July  1,  1963,  he  was  promoted  to 
brigadier  general.  That  October,  General 
Davis  assumed  duty  on  Okinawa  as  assistant 
division  commander.  3d  Marine  Division. 

A  complete  list  of  the  general's  medals  and 
decorations  Includes :  the  Medal  of  Honor,  the 
Navy  Cross,  the  Silver  Star  Medal  with  Gold 
Star  in  lieu  of  a  second,  the  Legion  of  Merit 
with  Comt>at  "V",  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
with  Combat  "V",  the  Purple  Heart,  the 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  with  four  bronze 
(Stars  indicative  of  second  through  fifth 
awards,  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation,  the 
American  Defense  Service  Medal  with  Fleet 
Clasp,  the  Asiastlc-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 
with  one  silver  star  in  lieu  of  five  bronze  stars, 
the  American  Campaign  Medal,  the  World 
War  II  Victory  Medal,  the  Korean  Service 
Medal  with  four  bronze  stars,  the  United  Na- 
tions Service  Medal,  the  National  Defense 
Service  Medal,  and  two  Korean  Presidential 
Unit  Citations, 

General  Davis  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Willa  Heafner  of  Llncolnton,  N.C,  have  three 
children,  Raymond  Q.,  Jr.,  bom  March  6, 
1943:  Gordon  B.,  bom  January  26.  194C;  and 
WUla  Kay,  born  November  20,  1950.  The 
general's  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
R.  Davis,  formerly  of  Goggins,  Ga.,  now  living 
at  1500  North  Monroe,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
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Legislative    Program    of    the    National 
Association  of  Retired  Civil  Employees 


SPEEXTH 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   Jrew    YOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  13,  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  legislative 
program  of  the  National  As.sociation  of 
Retired  Civil  Employees.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  discuss  the  program  with 
their  officers  and  it  is  my  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  give  it  careful  consideration. 
The  legislative  program  follows: 
Legislative  Program,  1965 

We  seek  Improvements  in  the  civil  service 
retirement  system,  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  our  members  and  of  other  retirees  and 
their  dependents  and  survivors,  but  also  for 
the  benefit  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Our  Federal  Government,  which  Is 
BO  Important  In  preserving  our  basic  freedoms 
and  security,  cannot  function  without  a 
capable  efficient  civil  service.  The  retirement 
system  helps  in  two  ways  to  assure  the 
necessary  standards  of  excellence  in  our  civil- 
ian employees.  First,  the  promise  of  retire- 
ment benefits  enables  the  Government  to  at- 
tract and  retain  the  best  qualified  persons 
for  Its  various  activities.  Second,  the  op- 
portunity for  employees  to  withdraw  from 
active  service  after  they  have  passed  the 
prime  of  life,  permits  more  frequent  Injec- 
tion of  new  blood  into  important  Govern- 
ment agencies.  Furthermore,  by  providing 
the  necessities  of  life  to  previous  employees 
and  their  dependents,  the  retirement  sys- 
tem permits  savings  In  welfare  services  and 
expenditures  at  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  levels.  During  the  past  44  years, 
a  continuing  series  of  improvements  has 
made  the  retirement  system  even  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  people  as  well 
as  to  the  needs  of  the  beneficiaries. 

In  its  dedicated  effort  to  achieve  addi- 
tional Improvements  in  this  retirement  sys- 
tem, for  the  benefit  of  all  our  members,  all 
beneficiaries  of  the  system,  and  all  of  the 
people,  the  National  Association  of  Retired 
Civil  Employees  presents  Its  legislative  pro- 
gram for  1965.  as  follows: 

PARAMOUNT  OBJECTIVE :  ANNUITY  INCREASE 

1.  Ability  to  acquire  the  necessities  of  life 
Is  the  most  Important  problem  to  everyone, 
and  this  problem  is  most  acute  to  those  who 
have  suffered  a  reduction  In  their  living 
standard  and  must  get  by  on  low  fixed  in- 
comes. The  only  general  increase  in  civil 
service  annuities  since  1955  was  In  1962,  and 
was  limited  to  5  percent.  The  actual  In- 
crease In  the  cost  of  living  since  1955,  as  re- 
flected In  the  official  Consumer  Price  Index, 
Is  now  more  than  15  percent,  leaving  retiree 
and  survivor  annuitants  10  percent  behind 
In  the  onward  march  of  Infiation.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  records  show  more  than  500,- 
000  retirees  and  survivors  with  annuities 
under  $3,000  per  annum,  considered  as  pov- 
erty in  current  programs  before  the  Congress. 
In  order  to  restore  this  loss  of  purchasing 
power  to  those  who  need  it  most,  and  to  give 
some  measure  of  relief  to  all,  we  seek  an  Im- 
mediate annuity  Increase  of  10  percent  In 
each  annuity  up  to  $3,000  per  annum  and  5 
percent  in  that  portion  of  each  annuity  above 
$3,000.  At  the  same  time,  we  demand  the 
retention  of  the  automatic  cost-of-living  In- 
creEise  approved  In  1962,  In  order  that  future 
Increases  In  the  cost  of  living  may  be  made 
without  additional  action  by  Congress. 


MAJOR  OBJECrrTES 

2.  End  discrimination  In  survivor  benefits: 
Many  persons  who  retired  before  1956  are 
atlU  suffering  anntilty  reductions  up  to  25 
percent  in  order  to  provide  survivor  benefits 
for  their  spouses,  while  persons  retiring  more 
recently  may  provide  similar  benefits  by 
deductions  of  only  2>/2  percent.  Survivors  of 
former  employees  who  retired  before  October 
11,  1962,  cannot  receive  more  than  half  of 
the  annuities  paid  to  their  spouses,  but  in 
the  cases  of  those  who  retired  on  or  after 
that  date,  survivor  annuities  are  10  percent 
higher.  We  seek  legislaticoi  (a)  requiring 
the  recomputation  of  annuities  of  all  persons 
who  retired  before  October  11,  1962,  and  who 
elected  to  provide  survivor  annuities,  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  the  more  liberal  formula 
authorized  since  that  date,  of  2'/2  percent  on 
up  to  $3,600  of  annuity,  and  10  percent  on  the 
remainder;  and  (b)  recomputation  of  all 
survivor  annuities  of  spouses  of  former  em- 
ployees who  retired  before  October  U,  1962. 
to  increase  them  to  55  percent  of  the  annui- 
ties of  such  retirees  at  the  time  of  death. 

3.  Reinforcing  tlie  retirement  fund:  Al- 
though the  retirement  fund  still  shows  a 
steady  increase  each  year,  we  recognize  the 
fact  that  prospective  demands  on  it  are  in- 
creasing at  a  more  rapid  rate,  and  that  it 
needs  new  reinforcements  in  order  to  main- 
tain its  solvency  In  the  future.  We  declare 
our  earnest  support  for  additional  Govern- 
ment contributions  to  the  fond  to  safeguard 
all  annuities  now  and  hereafter. 

ADDITIONAL  OBJECTIVES 

4.  There  are  many  Inequities  under  the 
retirement  laws  for  which  we  advocate  cor- 
rections, particularly  in  cases  as  follows: 

(a)  Benefits  under  the  Retired  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  are  denied  to 
retirees  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
some  agencies  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, deferred  annuitants,  and  forgotten  wid- 
ows who  were  first  granted  annuities  in  1958. 
We  favor  legislation  to  extend  health  benefits 
to  all  of  these  annuitants. 

(b)  There  are  a  few  forgotten  widows 
of  retirees  who  died  before  1948  who  are  still 
denied  annuities  because  they  were  not  mar- 
ried 5  years  before  the  death  of  their  hus- 
bands. There  are  also  a  number  of  widows 
of  employees  who  died  in  service  before  1948 
who  do  not  receive  annuities.  We  favor  legis- 
lation to  grant  annuities  and  health  benefits 
to  these  unfortunate  widows. 

(c)  There  Is  no  provision  under  existing 
law  for  a  retiree  to  marry  after  retirement  and 
provide  a  survivor  annuity  for  his  spouse. 
We  favor  legislation  authorizing  a  retiree 
married  after  retirement,  after  such  marriage 
has  continued  3  years,  tQ*^lect  a  reduced  an- 
nuity In  order  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity 
for  such  spouse. 

(d)  Under  present  law.  a  retiree  who  electa 
a  reduced  annuity  in  order  to  provide  a  sur- 
vivor annuity  for  his  spouse,  in  the  event  of 
such  spouse's  death  and  his  remarriage, 
cannot  designate  such  second  spouse  for  a 
Eiirvivor  annuity,  although  he  till  suffers  the 
reduction  in  his  own  annuity.  We  favor  leg- 
islation permitting  a  retiree  in  such  cases 
to  designate  his  second  spouse  to  receive  the 
survivor  annuity. 

(e)  A  survivor  annuitant,  under  present 
law.  loses  the  survivor  annuity  in  the  event 
of  remarriage,  and  cannot  reclaim  it  even  if 
again  widowed.  We  favor  legislation  to  per- 
mit a  survivor  annuitant  to  remarry  without 
loss  of  annuity,  or  at  least  if  the  annuity  la 
lost  by  remarriage,  to  permit  It  to  be  rein- 
stated upon  the  death  of  the  second  spouse. 

(f)  A  retiree  who  has  elected  a  reduction 
In  annuity  In  order  to  provide  an  annuity  for 
his  spouse  continues  to  suffer  such  reduction 
even  if  predeceased  by  the  spouse.  We  favor 
legislation  providing  for  a  recomputation  of 
the  retiree's  annuity  in  such  cases  to  re- 
store him  to  a  full  annuity,    i 


(g)  Persons  who  retired  before  1956  with 
30  years  of  service  who  had  reached  55  years 
of  age  are  suffering  annuity  reductions  itp 
to  15  percent  while  persons  who  retired 
under  similar  circumstances  since  1956  lost 
only  1  percent  of  their  annuities  per  year 
under  age  60.  We  favor  legislation  to 
equalize  the  reductions  for  all  persons  wi.o 
retired  under  age  60  under  the  more  liber.. i 
1956  formula. 

(h)  Persons  who  retired  on  or  after  July 
12.  1960.  who  had  rendered  service  and  macie 
contributions  to  the  retirement  fund  aittr 
they  had  accumulated  enough  service  to 
earn  a  maximum  annuity,  have  received 
credit  for  such  contributions  in  purchasing 
additional  annuity,  but  those  who  retired 
before  that  date  with  excess  service  ha', e 
received  no  equivalent  adjustment.  We 
favor  legislation  providing  for  the  recompu- 
tation of  the  annuities  of  persons  who  re- 
tired before  July  12.  1960.  who  had  rendered 
service  and  made  contributions  to  the  fund 
after  completing  the  service  on  which  thtir 
annuities  were  based,  to  bring  about  an- 
nuity increases  under  a  formula  of  oi.e- 
half  the  ratio  of  such  excess  service  to  the 
service  on  which  their  present  annuities  are 
based. 

(i)  Since  October  1,  1956.  persons  retired 
on  account  of  disability  have  the  benefit 
of  an  annuity  floor  equal  to  the  annuity 
they  would  earn  by  service  to  age  60,  or 
40  percent  of  the  average  salary,  whiche-.cr 
is  less,  but  this  benefit  has  been  denied 
to  persons  who  retired  before  October  l, 
1956.  We  favor  legislation  to  extend  the 
benefit  of  this  annuity  fioor  to  persons 
retired  on  disability  prior  to  October  1 
1956. 

5.  Free  survivor  benefits:  Survivor  bene- 
fits are  granted  to  spouses  under  the  soci.il 
security  and  railroad  retirement  systems 
without  any  reductions  In  the  annuities  of 
the  persons  retired.  Also,  spouses  married 
after  retirement  can  receive  survivor  an- 
nuities under  these  other  retirement  sys- 
tems, but  no  comparable  benefits  are  au- 
thorized under  the  civil  service  retirement 
system.  We  favor  legislation  providing  an 
annuity  to  the  surviving  spouse  of  each  re- 
tiree under  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem. In  the  amount  of  55  percent  of  the 
annuity  of  such  retiree  at  date  of  deaih, 
without  charge  to  the  original  annuity,  pro- 
vided such  spouse  was  married  prior  to  re- 
tirement, or,  Lf  after  retirement,  the 
marriage  had  continued  at  least  3  years; 
and  restoring  full  annuities  to  all  retirees 
who  are  now  receiving  reduced  annuities 
in  order  to  provide  survivor  annuities;  pro- 
vided further  that  no  existing  annuity  or 
right  to  receive  an  annuity  Is  reduced  or 
Impaired. 

6.  Government  group  life  Insurance:  We 
favor  legislaton  to  modify  the  reduction  in 
Government  group  life  Insurance  at  age  65 
(or  at  time  of  retirement,  whichever  Is  later) 
from  2  percent  per  month  to  1  percent  per 
month,  and  to  limit  the  total  reduction  to 
5    percent. 

7.  Other  retirement  systems:  Since  persons 
retired  under  other  civilian  retirement  sys- 
tems of  the  Federal  Government  (and  the 
District  of  Columbia)  are  eligible  for  NAECE 
membership,  we  will  support  liberalization 
In  such  other  systems.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  those  for  foreign  service.  CIA 
employees,  lighthouse  service,  teachers,  po- 
licemen and  firemen  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, construction  workers  on  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  beneficiaries  under  compensnkion 
laws. 

8.  Matching  salary  Increases:  Since  annui- 
ties under  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
are  definitely  linked  to  salaries,  we  favor 
legislation  to  require  annuity  Increases  to 
match  all  general  salary  Increases  for  civilian 
employees. 

9.  Early  retirement  without  penalty:  We 
will  support  legislation  to  authorize  retire- 
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ment  for  employees  with  30  years  of  service 
upon  attaining  55  years  of  age,  providing  such 
legislation  contains  a  provision  restoring  full 
annuities  to  all  persons  retired  previously 
uith  30  years  of  service  at  age  55  or  later. 
whose  annuities  were  reduced  because  they 
retired  before  reaching  age  60. 

10.  Postal  rate  advantages:  All  labor 
iin:ons.  employee  associations,  and  many 
other  nonprofit  associations  are  enjoying 
preicrential  bulk  mailing  rates  under  Fed- 
er.il  postal  laws,  while  our  association  head- 
quarters and  many  of  our  chapters  have  been 
denied  this  privilege.  We  will  continue  ef- 
forts to  obtain  postal  rate  privileges  equal 
to  those  granted  labor  unions  and  employee 
rus.^ociations. 

11.  Income  tax  laws:  We  favor  reductions 
in  Federal  and  State  income  tax  laws  to  ease 
t.ix  burdens  on  our  members  and  we  will  be 
alert  to  protest  any  proposals  that  would 
discriminate  against  civil  service  annuitants. 

12.  Merger  of  health  benefit  systems:  The 
retired  Federal  employees  health  benefits 
system,  limited  to  persons  who  retired  prior 
to  July  1,  1960,  Is  certain  to  dwindle  in  fu- 
ture years,  and  the  costs  of  benefits  may  be- 
come prohibitive.  We  favor  legislation  to 
combine  this  plan  with  the  Federal  em- 
ployees health  benefits  system  which  now 
serves  all  persons  retired  since  July  1.  1960. 
in  order  to  preserve  equitable  health  services 
at  reasonable  costs  for  all  of  otir  members. 

13.  Veterans  benefits:  Many  of  otu*  mem- 
bers are  eligible  for  veteran  or  widow  pen- 
sions Ln  addition  to  their  civil  service  retire- 
mc:it  annuities,  and  we  will  continue  to  sup- 
port amendments  to  veteran  pension  laws 
which  wotild  be  beneficial  to  such  members. 

14.  Opposing  harmful  legislation:  While 
supporting  legislation  that  would  be  of  bene- 
fit to  our  members,  we  must  also  be  constant- 
ly alert  to  oppose  measures  that  would  be 
objectionable,   particularly — 

I  a)  Price  fixing:  There  Is  a  determined 
campaign  to  get  Congress  to  approve  a  law 
authorizing  price  fixing  by  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  branded  Items  that  all  of 
us  must  use.  Including  food  and  medicine. 
Sometimes,  this  is  proposed  under  the  guise 
of  quality  stabilization  and  sometimes  as 
fair  trade.  Whatever  the  label.  It  Is  simply 
a  scheme  to  force  us  to  pay  more  for  things 
we  need  than  we  do  now.  We  will  continue 
our  opposition  to  all  of  these  proposals. 

(b)  Merger  with  social  security:  Numerous 
NARCE  conventions  have  declared  opposition 
to  any  plan  which  would  merge  civil  service 
retirement  with  social  security,  and  we  will 
be  alert  to  follow  this  mandate. 


ici  Preserve  present  benefits:  We  enjoy  a 
number  of  current  retirement  benefits  that 
might  be  attacked  as,  for  example,  the  pro- 
vision for  annuity  increases  to  match 
increa.ses  in  the  cost  of  living  when  the  con- 
sumer price  index  advances  3  percent  or 
more.  We  will  scrutinize  all  proposals  which 
might  be  adverse  to  us  and  oppose  them. 

(di  Income  tax  laws;  In  the  revision  of 
Federal  income  tax  laws,  there  is  always  a 
chance  for  attacks  on  some  of  our  present 
advantages,  such  as  double  exemptions  at 
age  65.  the  retirement  income  credit,  etc.. 
which  would  increase  the  tax  burdens  of  our 
members.  We  will  be  on  guard  against  such 
threats. 

(e)  Liberty  amendment:  Our  recent  coir- 
vention  declared  its  opfyosition  to  the  so- 
called  liberty  amendment,  which  would  seri- 
ously ctirtall  many  governmental  activities, 
and  might  endanger  our  civil  service  retire- 
ment system,  veteran  and  social  seciirlty 
benefits,  etc.  We  will  support  the  conven- 
tion  action  In   opposing   this  proposal. 
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Senator  McNamara  Proposes  Economic 
Assistance  Act  of  1965  as  Part  2  of 
War  on  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST    VIRGimA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  15. 1965 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965,  S.  3,  will  be  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings before  the  Public  Works  Committee 
next  week  on  Tuesday,  January  19,  and 
Thursday,  January  21.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  committee  will  report  the  meas- 
ure the  following  week  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  act  on  it  during  the  last  week  of 
January  or  the  first  week  of  February. 

I  am  informed  that  the  leadership  of 
tlie  House  of  Representatives  plans  also 
to  act  quickly  on  similar  legislation. 

The  priority  which  President  John- 
son has  assigned  to  this  proposed  pro- 
gram L  well  recognized,  and  it  is  noted 
ai;ain  in  an  article  in  today's  Washington 
Post  by  Columnists  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak.  The  writers  also  point 
out,  however,  the  growing  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  from 
other  regions  for  Federal  assistance  In 
-solving  the  problems  of  economic  lag  and 
chronic  imemployment  in  those  areas.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  arti- 
cle printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
V  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gilding  the  Johnson  Lily 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Two  weeks  ago,  in  his  first  serious  talk 
v.ith  Democratic  congressional  leaders. 
President  Johnson  laid  down  the  following 
a.i  rule  No.  l: 

Get  moving  fast  on  medicare  and  the  Ap- 
p  ilachla  development  program. 

Rule  No.  2  followed : 

Vote  down  any  and  all  amendments  to  the 
i: -State  Appalachia  program,  for  which  the 
President  will  ask  « 1.077  billion— no  matter 
!  jw  hard  the  new  liberals  elected  in  the 
Johnson  sweep  last  November  press  for  spe- 
c  al  projects  of  their  own. 

"The  President  is  hipped  on  controlling  the 
budget,"  one  of  the  participants  in  the  late 
December  White  House  meeting  told  us,  "but 
;.e  knows  he  can't  control  the  budget  if  he 
r  m't  control  his  own  liberals  in  the  House." 

The  first  great  test  of  Mr.  Johnson's  ability 
'o  prevent  the  House  liberals  from  enlarging 
the  Johnson  legislative  program  ("gUding 
the  Johnson  lily,"  as  one  Democrat  puts  it) 
r.ay  well  be  the  Appalachia  bill. 

Not  only  the  new  liberals,  but  such  well 
entrenched  and  prestigious  liberal  leaders  as 
'Representative  John  Blatnik,  from  Minne- 

ta's  poverty-stricken  iron  region,  are  al- 
r  ady  fretting  about  voting  for  massive  aid 
->T  the  Appalachia  States  when  parts  of  their 

A'n  districts  are  no  less  in  need. 
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As  a  leader  of  House  liberals,  Blatnk 
could  be  the  deciding  factor  In  any  liberal 
move  to  load  the  blU  with  all  manner  of  ex- 
pensive amendments.  As  of  today,  he  is 
inclined  to  go  along  with  the  President. 
But  this  could  change. 

The  11  States  of  Appalachia  stretch  diag- 
onally from  Pennsylvania  down  to  the  Deep 
South  States  of  Alabama  £md  Georgia.  The 
new  Democratic  liberals  from  Iowa  (to  pick 
one  conspicuous  example),  who  have  no 
regional  aid  plan  of  their  own,  don't  like  the 
idea  of  voting  millions  in  special  Federal 
aid  to  Republican  Alabama.  Alabama 
elected  five  new  Republican  Congressmen 
last  November  and  gave  its  electoral  votes 
to  Barry  Goldwater. 

In  general,  northern  liberals  are  not  pant- 
ing In  anticipation  of  helping  southern 
Democratic  Congressmen,  most  of  whom  de- 
serted the  party  poslUon  last  week  when 
the  House  voted  to  liberalize  its  rules. 

What  the  Democratic  liberals  want  Is  a 
pledge  from  the  White  House  that  after  the 
Appalachia  bill  passes,  the  administration 
wUl  back  spending  programs  for  their  own 
chronically  depressed  regions. 

At  this  stage  In  the  session,  there  Is  no 
certainty  that  this  pledge  wUl  be  given.  This 
Is  true  despite  the  President's  well-known 
plan  to  handle  most  If  not  all  future  Fed- 
eral aid  to  depressed  areas  through  regional 
plans  similar  to  Appalachia. 

One  way  to  surmount  political  trouble 
from  his  own  Democrats  In  Congress  would 
be  the  traditional  pork-barrel  route.  For 
example,  another  dose  of  accelerated  public 
works,  operating  with  a  kitty  of  arotmd  a 
billion  dollars  or  so.  could  satisfy  some  of 
the  political  needs  of  the  new  northern 
liberals  who  want  to  make  a  quick  impres- 
sion on  their  constituencies. 

But  Mr.  Johnson  told  his  legislative  lead- 
ers that  day  In  the  White  House  that  he  was 
and  will  remain  totaUy  against  accelerated 
public  works.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
dent  his  budget.  In  the  second  place.  It 
conflicts  with  his  principle  of  orderly  and 
systematic  planning. 

By  the  time  Appalachia  reaches  the  floor 
of  the  House,  the  administration  may  have 
a  spending  package  of  some  kind  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  non-Appalachian  Democrats. 

If  so.  the  President  has  not  told  his  con- 
gressional leaders.  Instead,  he  Is  putting  all 
his  eggs-  In  the  Appalachia  basket.  At  any 
rate,  other  regional  plans  won't  be  ready 
in  time  to  affect  the  vote  on  Appalachia. 

The  President's  leaders  in  Congress  aren't 
complaining  about  any  of  this.  They  simply 
hope  the  White  House  doesn't  imderestlmate 
the  problem.  Not  since  Mr.  Johnson  first 
came  to  Washington  30  years  ago  has  the 
Democratic  Party  had  a  potential  runaway 
majority  in  the  House. 

Beyond  the  question  of  Federal  subsidies 
whether  the  President  can  prevent  this 
massive  majority  from  greatly  expanding  his 
definition  of  the  Great  Society  will  be  a  major 
political  test  in  the  89th  Congress. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  of  other  regional  development  pro- 
grams arose  during  the  Senate  debate  last 
year  on  S.  2782,  which  was  enacted  by  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  45  to  13.  At  that 
time  I  Indicated  that  I  would  support 
such  an  approach  for  other  regions  when 
their  programs  are  formulated,  but  that 
such  considerations  should  not  delay  en- 


actment of  the  Appalachian  bill.  This 
measure  Is  the  product  of  4  years  of  plan- 
ning at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal 
levels. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  regional 
economic  lag  in  areas  of  the  United  States 
other  than  Appalachia  was  addressed 
earlier  this  week  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  and  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
[Mr.  McNamara].  In  a  thoughtful  and 
well-reasoned  address  before  the  national 
legislative  conference  of  the  AFL-CIO  on 
January  12,  Senator  McNamara  proposed 
as  part  2  of  the  war  on  poverty  the  enact- 
ment of  an  Economic  Assistance  Act  of 
1965  which  would  concentrate  on  re- 
gional develoixnent  of  natural  and  physi- 
cal resources.  The  McNamara  plan 
would  provide  for  first,  establishment  of 
Federal-State  commissions  similar  to  the 
Appalachian  Commission;  second,  tech- 
nical assistance  to  development  districts; 
third,  grants-in-aid  for  construction  of 
public  facilities:  fourth,  loans  to  indus- 
try; and,  fifth,  a  coordinated  manpower 
retraining  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  advanced 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
merits  the  most  serious  consideration  by 
the  Congress  and  the  administration.  I 
therefore  ask  xmanlmous  consen^o  have 
the  address  by  Senator  McNAMAR^irinted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  Delivered  by  Senator  Pat  Mc- 
Namara, OF  Michigan,  at  the  AFL-CIO  Na- 
tional Legislative  CoNrKRENCE.  Washing- 
ton,   D.C,    Janxtary    12,    1965 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  today. 
I  know  that  you  are  Interested  In  what  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  may  do 
this  year. 

That  interest,  I'm  sure,  results  from  the 
ever-Increasing  recognition  that  public  works 
activities  affect  employment  and  long-range 
economic  growth. 

This  has  not  always  been  the  case.  Too 
long,  the  mention  of  public  works  has  been 
coupled  with  the  derisive  term  "pork  barrel." 

For  many  years,  the  projects  in  the  ao- 
called  rivers  and  harbors  biUs  have  been  con- 
sidered political  chips  to  obtain  support  in 
other  areas. 

I  do  not  share  that  view.  Even  historically, 
whether  It  was  recognized  or  not,  the  use  of 
navigation  imi»t>vement  on  our  Nation's 
rivers  100  years  ago  was  as  Important  to  the 
development  of  cocoxneTCB  and  ovu-  economy 
as  our  highway  program  Is  today. 

Development  of  water  resources  not  only 
saves  lives  and  property  from  the  ravages  of 
floods,  but  provides  a  base  for  further  eco- 
nomic improvement. 

Economic  improvement  Is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  standard  of  measurement  for 
public  works. 

And  there  has  been  an  increasing  demand 
upon  the  Public  Works  Committee  to  concern 
itself  in  this  field. 

The  Federal-aid  highway  system  plays  an 
important  role  in  developing  the  national 
economy.     The  present  program  came  Into 
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being  through  enactment  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956. 

Ab  of  April  1,  1964,  some  form  of  work  has 
been  completed  or  is  under  way  on  34,474 
miles — or  84  percent  of  the  41,000-mile  Inter- 
state System — and  expenditures  have  totaled 
more  than  919  billion. 

This  program  has  provided  a  substantial 
immediate  employment  boost,  and  as  lanes 
of  commerce  and  transportation  network  it 
has  Increased  the  ease  with  which  the  flow 
of  goods  has  moved,  thus  becoming  an  im- 
portant cog  in  improving  our  total  economy. 

The  first  program  which  took  the  com- 
mittee directly  into  the  unemployment  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation  was  the  Accelerated  Public 
works  Act. 

President  Kennedy  recognized  that  public 
works  provided  a  useful  tool  to  combat  reces- 
sion before  it  might  become  fully  developed. 
At  the  same  time,  useful  and  needed  works 
for  long-term  development  would  be  speeded 
up. 

In  May  1962,  the  Congress  passed  an  APW 
bill  authorizing  the  President  to  spend  $900 
million  for  immediate  acceleration  of  public 
works  projects  In  areas  of  heavy  unemploy- 
ment. 

Within  4  months  after  the  President  signed 
Into  law  the  APW  program  in  1962,  the  vol- 
lune  of  applications  for  Federal  assistance 
to  State  and  local  projects  had  exceeded  the 
1900  million  authorization. 

By  the  end  of  October  1963,  on-site  em- 
ployment generated  by  APW  projects  had 
reached  almost  50,000   man-months. 

The  estimated  total  man-months  of  em- 
ployment for  all  APW  grant-in-aid  projects 
was,  by  December  1963.  1,099,000. 

Last  year,  I  Introduced  legislation  which 
would  have  Increased  by  $114  billion  the 
authorization  for  the  APW  program.  This 
f\ind  would  have  allowed  a  continuation  of 
the  attack  on  those  areas  In  the  Nation 
which  have  lagged  behind  economically. 

At  the  same  time,  with  our  growing  In- 
volvement in  economic  Improvement,  the 
principle  of  accelerating  public  works  and 
using  public  works  for  improving  the  phys- 
ical conditions  of  an  area  so  that  its  econ- 
omy will  benefit  began  to  take  on  a  different 
form. 

This  was  the  Appalachla  regional  develop- 
ment measure,  which  was  Introduced  late 
last  year  by  Senator  Randolph. 

What  is  the  value  of  improving,  on  a  sec- 
tional basis,  an  economic  picture  such  as 
Appalachla  by  pumping  in  Federal  aid 
money? 

Studies  have  demonstrated  that  if  Ap- 
palachla's  economy  merely  equaled  the  na- 
tional average,  $4  billion  would  be  added 
to  our  gross  national  product  through  retail 
sales. 

Our  annual  rate  of  personal  income  could 
be  increased  by  $5  billion,  and,  to  mention 
just  one  area  of  need,  another  billion  dol- 
lars could  be  added  in  new  housing  con- 
struction. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  has  been  introduced  again  by  Senator 
Randolph  as  an  administration  measure, 
and  hearings  will  be  held  on  the  bill  next 
week. 

But  this  mountain  region  in  eastern  and 
southeastern  United  States,  although  long- 
suffering  economically,  is  not  the  only  such 
area  in  the  Nation. 

Little  touched  by  the  general  economic 
improvement  in  the  last  4  years,  for  example, 
is  the  upper  Great  Lakes  region,  including 
a  portion  of  my  own  State  of  Michigan. 

Similar  conditions  of  economic  depression 
exist  in  the  upper  New  England  area  and  the 
Ozarks. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  United  States 
there  exists  an  area  in  the  Rockies  falling 
behind  the  Nation  economically. 

The  failure  of  these  regions  to  share 
equally  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  eco- 
nomic growth  is  like  the  weakest  link  in  a 


chain.  Our  total  growth  potential  is  re- 
tarded while  we  pull  at  the  lagging  areas. 

We  are  enjoying  the  longest  sustained  pe- 
riod of  economic  improvement  since  the  de- 
pression of  the  1930's. 

Unemployment  this  month  dropped  below 
5  percent.  All  the  economic  Indicators  dem- 
onstrate a  high  level  of  activity  and  suggest 
that  this  will  continue  for  some  time. 

It  is  just  at  this  time,  wh^i  the  economy  is 
growing,  that  we  should  be  best  able  to 
eliminate  pockets  of  unemployment  and  re- 
sistance  to   economic    ImpH^vement. 

The  tools  we  have  used,  including  the  area 
redevelopment  program,  have  demonstrated 
that  Improvements  can  be  niade. 

Our  approach  has  been  good;  our  criticism 
Is  that  we  have  done  too  little,  too  late,  and 
too  piecemeal. 

The  outlook  for  a  continued  APW  program 
Is  poor.  The  future  of  ARA,  stymied  in  the 
last  session,  is  doubtful. 

Yet,  without  the  principle  of  these  pro- 
grams available  for  depressed  areas,  even  the 
success  of  an  Appalachla  regional  program  is 
questionable. 

I  believe  that  President  Johnson  recog- 
nizee this. 

I  believe  that  his  reference  to  economic  re- 
covery in  the  state  of  the  Union  address  was 
notico  that  he  intends  not  to  let  economic 
assistance  to  disadvantaged  areas  evaporate, 
or  even  continue  at  the  low-keyed  or  one- 
region  level. 

We  have  tried  In  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
administration  to  combat  three  economic 
problems  through: 

First,  assistance  to  areas  that  have  suf- 
fered a  long  decline  in  economic  activity. 

Second,  assistance  to  areas  which,  in  this 
century  at  least,  have  never  shared  In  eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

Third,  assistance  to  areas  suddenly  faced 
with  economic,  upheaval  as  a  result  of  auto- 
mation, conversion  from  war  to  peace  or 
cyclical  unemployment. 

By  themselves,  the  foxu-  weapons  employed 
to  fight  these  problems  are  good  weapons: 
Technical  assistance,  grant-in-aid  for  public 
works  improvement  and  acceleration,  loans 
to  Industry  and  manpower  letrainlng. 

Our  weaknesses  have  been  applying  the 
remedy  to  areas  too  limited  in  size,  and  in 
poor  coordination  of  the  programs. 

President  Johnson  has  suggested  he  will 
correct  these  deficiencies. 

He  called  for  "a  regional  recovery  program 
to  assist  development  of  stricken  areas  left 
behind  by  our  national  progress"  and  "spe- 
cial funds  for  job-creating  public  pro- 
grams •  •  •  made  available  for  Immediate 
use  If  recession  threatens." 

I  propose  these  words  be  translated  Into 
an  action  program. 

Such  a  program  could  and  should  be  com- 
bined in  one  coordinated  elTort  to  aid  Im- 
provement on  all  three  geographic  levels — 
regions,  groups  of  counties,  and  labor  mar- 
kets. 

It  should  be  able  to  retard  recession,  as 
well  as  speed  up  economic  growth. 

This  program  should  allow  the  President 
to  make  the  same  aid  avftilable  to  areas 
which  are  threatened  with  economic  xip- 
heaval. 

And  it  should  allow  the  President  to  co- 
ordinate planning,  public  works  grants, 
loans,  and  manpower  tralniag  so  that  maxi- 
mum benefit  Is  received  from  all  this  aid. 

This  can  be  done  by  creating  a  National 
Regional  Development  Council  composed  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Departments  most  con- 
cerned with  economic  development,  and 
chaired  by  a  full-time  Chairman  appointed 
by  the  President. 

Those  Federal  agencies  now  administering 
the  economic  aid  program  could  continue 
to  administer  the  program. 

The  funds  for  public  works  acceleration 
and  improvement  would  be  appropriated  to 
the  Council  by  the  Congress,  then  allocated 


by  the  Council  to  the  agencies  to  be  granted 
in  accordance  with  plans  approved  by  the 
regions  and  local  redevelopment  districts. 

The  formation  of  other  regional  commis- 
sions, such  as  Appalachla,  would  be  encour- 
aged and  aided. 

Such  public  works  spending  is  necessary 
if  the  physical  resoiu-ces  of  a  depressed  area 
are  to  be  developed  so  as  to  attract  new 
Industry  or  new  economic  activity. 

Our  policy  for  aiding  private  industry 
through  depressed  area  loans — should  be 
broadened  to  induce  the  Nation's  financial 
industry  to  be  more  active  in  supporting 
new  efforts  to  Increase  economic  activity 
in  these  areas. 

Such  a  move  would  increase  the  amount  of 
dollars  available  for  loans,  without  increas- 
ing Federal  expenditures. 

This  can  be  done  through  guaranteeing 
loans,  such  as  we  do  in  our  housing  pro- 
gram. It  also  can  be  done  by  establishing^ 
a  mortgage  loan  association,  as  we  have  done 
in  our  nouslng  program. 

A  manpower  retraining  program,  geared  to 
the  needs  of  industry  expvanding  or  entering 
depressed  areas  with  the  aid  of  thlB  loan 
program,  is  a  must  to  complete  the  entire 
arsenal  of  weapons  to  fight  economic  de- 
pression and  prevent  recession. 

Last  year,  the  President  proposed  and 
achieved  the  Economic  Opportimlty  Act  of 
1964:  That  was  the  war  on  poverty — port  1 — 
for  the  development  of  hmnan  resoiu^es. 

This  year  I  hope  he  will  propose  and 
achieve  the  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1965: 
The  war  on  poverty — i>art  2 — for  the  de- 
velopment of  physical  resources. 

Together,  these  programs  can  effectively 
carry  on  the  battle  to  eliminate  and  pre- 
vent poverty. 


The  Foreign  Assistance  Program 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  li,  1965 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.     Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day the  President  has  submitted  to  us 
the  outlines  of  his  proposal  on  one  of  the 
most  important  Issues  facing  this  session 
of  the  Congress — the  foreign  assistance 
program.    I  should  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  strong  support 
for  the  foreign  aid  program.    The  Presi- 
dent has  presented  a  sound  and  realistic 
program  to  the  American  people    He  ha 
asked  the  Congress  to  accept — for  thi 
American  people — the  lightest  burden  foi 
foreign  assistance  in  the  history  of  th' 
program. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  the  President  10- 
quested  what  was  called  a  barebonc  - 
minimum  for  foreign  aid.  The  Congre.'^.- 
responded  to  his  request  because  it  wa.- 
a  sensible  one.  His  request  this  year  con  - 
tinues  the  same  tight  and  careful  plan- 
ning that  characterized  last  year's  pro- 
gram. Indeed,  the  present  request  i.^ 
even  smaller  than  last  year's. 

This  minimum  request  is  based  on  :i 
simple,  realistic  approach — we  are  not 
asked  to  do  all  that  we  could  do  with  our 
abundant  material  and  human  resources 
Neither  are  we  asked  to  do  all  that  thi 
recipient  nations  have  requested.  Rather, 
we  are  asked  to  support  only  that  assist- 
ance which  can  be  effectively  utilized.  I 
know  of  no  sounder  approach  to  our  for- 
eign aid  program. 
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Tlie  President's  request  for  a  mini- 
mum foreign  aid  program  does  not  mean 
mat  the  challenge  before  us  has  in  any 
way  diminished  or  that  we  are  less  dedi- 
cated to  the  pursuit  of  our  objectives.  On 
the  contrary — ^the  task  before  us  is  as 
difficult  as  ever.  The  past  year  has  wit- 
nessed ominous  developments  as  well  as 
marked  successes.  If  some  countries 
have  moved  closer  to  self-sustaining 
growth,  others  are  still  in  a  situation  in 
which  population  growth  outstrips  eco- 
nomic growth.  If  our  Communist  an- 
tagonists have  appeared  to  be  divided 
among  themselves,  they  are  still  united 
in  their  goal  of  subverting  our  effort  to 
dexelop  a  world  of  free  and  progressive 
nations.  To  our  friends  and  enemies 
alike,  it  should  be  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  rededlcates  our 
detcnnination  to  pursue,  flrmly  and 
wisely,  the  objectives  of  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

He  has  pledged  anew  our  commitment 
to  safeguard  our  national  interest  by 
strengthening  the  free  world  economical- 
ly and  militarily. 

He  has  pledged  anew  our  commitment 
to  work  toward  a  stable  world  order  in 
which  all  nations  can  enjoy  political  in- 
dependence and  freedom. 

He  has  pledged  anew  our  commitment 
to  tliat  fight  which  he  mentioned  in  his 
first  address  to  Congress  in  a  joint  ses- 
sion— our  fight  against  poverty  and  mis- 
ery, ignorance,  and  disease. 

Perhaps — we  do  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded so  much  about  why  we  have  a 
foreign  aid  program  as  much  as  we  need 
to  be  reminded  of  how  these  purposes  are 
to  be  accomplished. 

First,  we  realize  no  long-range  effort 
of  economic  and  social  development  can 
succeed  unless  the  nations  involved  have 
political  and  military  security.  There- 
foie,  we  have  our  program  of  military 
and  supporting  assistance.  I  know  we 
all  imderstand  the  need  for  this  program, 
and  I  need  not  dwell  on  it.  But  I  do 
want  to  underline  the  President's  state- 
ment that  this  type  of  assistance  is  high- 
ly concentrated  in  a  few  countries  and 
that  most  of  it  goes  to  those  peoples 
facing  the  gravest  threat  of  Communist 
subversion.  I  know  we  all  would  like  to 
wi.sh  away  problems  in  southeast  Asia 
and  elsewhere,  but  we  must  face  the 
world  as  it  is — not  as  we  wish  it  to  be. 
If  these  countries  cause  us  frustration  to- 
day, we  should  remember  that  In  other 
countries  at'  other  times  our  assistance 
has  not  been  in  vain.  And,  given  a  firm 
resolve,  we  need  not  fail  in  these  critical 
arras  today. 

Second,  we  should  realize  that  our 
economic  aid  is  concentrated  in  a  few 
countries  that  are  making  a  considerable 
soil -help  effort.  If  our  aid  program  is  to 
succeed,  it  must  be  joined  by  an  eager  re- 
cc  :>tiveness  on  the  part  of  those  countries 
wi  are  aiding.  We  seek  to  help  those 
wl.o  demonstrate  the  willingness  and 
catiacity  to  help  themselves. 

For  this  reason  we  have  chosen  to  make 
a  major  effort  in  seven  countries.  The 
President's  message  reveals  that,  in  next 
years  program,  over  two-thirds  of  our 
dc.elopment  assistance  will  go  to  these 
countries.  They  all  provide  leadership 
in  their  areas  of  the  world.    They  con- 


tain a  sizable  portion  of  all  the  people 
reached  by  our  aid  program.  These  are 
certainly  important  considerations  but 
the  fundamental  reason  for  our  assist- 
ance is  the  strong  self-help  effort  which 
they  have  all  demonstrated. 

Furthermore,  we  not  only  seek  to  assist 
those  countries  helping  themselves,  but 
we  seek  to  assist  them  to  reach  the  level 
of  a  self-sustaining  economy  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  American  people  cannot 
be  expected  to  provide  aid  endlessly. 
Fortunately  the  number  of  countries 
where  our  aid  is  necessary  should  con- 
tinue to  decline.  Although  Taiwan  is  the 
shining  example  today  of  countries 
reaching  a  self-sustaining  level,  Greece, 
the  Philippines,  and  Israel — to  men- 
tion several — will  soon  reach  that  stage. 
Many  other  countries  are  approaching 
the  stage  of  development  when  they  will 
no  longer  require  soft  loans  or  grant 
assistance  from  us.  Taiwan's  emergence 
marks  an  important  landmark  in  our  aid 
program.  Until  now,  our  successes  have 
been  related  to  EJurope  and  Japan.  Now 
we  begin  to  see  the  fruits  of  our  efforts  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

A  third  aspect  of  our  aid  program  is 
the  effort  to  increase  assistance  on  a 
multilateral  basis.  "We  all  realize  that 
our  aid  efforts  will  be  successful  in  large 
measure  only  if  the  free  world  unites  in 
the  great  challenge  before  us.  We  must 
step  up  our  efforts  to  encourage  other 
free  world  donors  and  international  or- 
ganizations to  increase  their  participa- 
tion. As  the  total  commitment  increases, 
the  need  for  better  multilateral  coordina- 
tion will  become  greater.  It  is  satisfying 
to  know  that  steady  progress  is  being 
made  in  tiiis  direction,  but  much  remains 
to  be  done.  The  President  has  indicated 
he  intends  to  continue  to  seek  improved 
multilateral  coordination.  I  am  certain 
that  we  all  encourage  his  efforts. 

Finally,  the  objectives  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram can  be  accomplished  only  when 
the  wholehearted  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  enlisted  and  the  vast 
reservoir  of  talent  which  they  possess 
is  utilized.  The  President's  message 
clearly  emphasizes  the  important  role 
which  private  citizens  and  institutions 
must  play  in  our  aid  program.  To  me 
there  is  no  more  encouraging  develop- 
ment than  the  increasing  numbers  of 
private  citizens  and  institutions  that  are 
taking  part  in  this  great  adventure.  The 
list  continues  to  grow — not  only  our 
great  universities,  but  labor  unions,  co- 
operatives, business  executives — to  men- 
tion but  a  few — are  among  representa- 
tives of  the  private  sphere  that  are  par- 
ticipating in  oversea  projects.  Another 
outstanding  development  is  the  success 
of  the  partners  for  the  Alliance  program. 
One-half  of  our  States  have  joined  in 
partnership  with  various  regional  sec- 
tions of  Latin  America  so  that  the  Alli- 
ance can  draw  closer  to  a  people-to- 
people  level.  Our  aid  program  must 
continue  to  emphasize  this  human 
dimension,  for  in  essence,  the  program 
is  a  people-to-people  effort. 

I  have  stressed  the  primary  means  by 
wliich  the  objectives  of  our  aid  program 
must  be  pursued — securing  internal 
security  and  freedom;  helping  those  who 
help  themselves;  increasing  multilateral 


aid  efforts;  and  utilizing  the  resources  of 
the  private  citizenry.  None  of  these,  or 
other  means  which  I  have  not  mentioned 
today,  can  be  effective  alone.  They  all 
must  be  employed  with  oonsidoable 
effort  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  purposes. 
The  President's  message  has  placed 
proper  emphasis  on  all  of  them  and — I 
trust — so  will  the  Congress. 

President  Johnson  has  been  honest 
with  the  Congress.  He  has  presented 
a  minimum  request.  His  message  as- 
sures us  that  next  year's  aid  program 
will  be  sound  and  reaUstie.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Congress  will  justify  the  faith 
the  President  has  shown  in  us.  I  urge 
you  to  give  full  support  to  his  foreign  aid 
program. 

A  Theology  of  SarriTal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  January  15. 1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
continue  to  be  most  favorably  impressed 
with  the  editorial  content  of  the  out- 
standing magazine.  National  Review, 
edited  by  the  eminent  writer  and  speak- 
er, Mr.  William  Buckley.  In  Its  Jan- 
uary 12,  1965,  issue.  National  Review 
presents  a  most  provocative  and  inter- 
esting article  written  by  Frederick  D. 
Wilhelmsen.  The  article  Is  entitled 
"Toward  a  Theology  of  Survival."  It 
contains  many  points  of  irrefutable 
truth  which  need  to  be  pondered  at 
length  by  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  excellent  article  printed  In  the 
Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Toward  a  Theologt  of  Sxjkvival 
(By  Frederick  D.  Wilhelmsen) 

Our  aging  civilization,  hurried  on  by  the 
angel  of  death,  seems  bent  upon  holocaust 
and  oblivion.  The  full  meaning  of  Novem- 
ber 3,  1964,  mjiy  never  be  known  to  ua  on 
this  side  of  history  but  one  ominous  truth, 
a  fixed  and  awful  face.  Is  glaring  down  upon 
the  VITest  and  we  would  be  fools  were  we  to 
fall  to  look  and  see  what  Is  written  there  for 
us  to  read.  The  West,  sickened  In  comfort 
and  diseased  in  doubt,  has  unleashed  its 
sword  and  is  about  to  hand  it  over  to  the 
enemy,  blade  in  palm  and  hilt  outstretched. 
We  have  lost  faith  in  the  power  of  justice 
to  conquer  evil  and  we  are  thus  disposed  to 
make  our  peace  with  barbarism.  I  can  see 
no  other  meaning  to  the  poUtiCs  of  ooerlst- 
ence  and  to  the  banner  of  cowardice  upon 
which  are  written  the  words,  "peace  and 
prosperity." 

I  gravely  doubt  that  many  of  the  apostles 
of  coexistence  are  convinced  of  any  supposed 
superiority  of  Marxist  civilization  over  our 
own.  But  despite  their  adherence  to  some  of 
the  broad  principles  which  have  made  our 
world  to  be  what  it  Is,  these  men  have  de- 
spaired of  victory  because  they  think  the 
price  is  too  high  to  pay.  ThU  heresy  which 
has  today  become  the  new  ortJlbdoxy  within 
the  free  world  is  akin  to  pacifism  but  cannot 
be  reduced  to  the  simplicity  of  its  tenets. 
Principled  paclflsn:i  opposes  armed  resistance 
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to  the  enemy  under  all  forms  and  therefore 
refuses  to  fight  even  when  victory  is  assured. 
The  philosophers  of  coezlBtence  will  fight, 
but  only  provided  that  then  \s  an  over- 
whelmlng  chance  of  winning  and  of  winning 
without  appreciable  damage  to  oneself. 
»  These  men  pronounce,  effectively,  in  favor  of 
any  kind  of  battle  except  that  waged  with 
risk.  Today  they  are  convinced  that  the 
West  has  passed  the  point  where  it  could 
possibly  have  won  its  war  with  conununism 
without  paying  a  price  which  would  cancel 
out  the  fruits  of  victory.  They  believe  that 
any  war  would  Involve  the  destruction  of 
both  parties.  Thinking,  as  they  do,  that  this 
consideration  might  not  deter  the  enemy 
under  certain  circumstances  which  might 
emerge  at  any  moment,  they  appeal  to  the 
West  to  surrender  whenever  its  sovereignty  is 
seriously  challenged.  The  Communist  enemy 
is  insane,  according  to  this  doctrine,  and  we 
must  simply  accept  this  fact  as  a  dictate  of 
history.  We  enter  into  a  pact  with  Insanity. 
We  retreat  whenever  and  wherever  the 
enmy  forces  us  to  do  so.  We  run  down  the 
flags  that  hitherto  governed  the  political 
behavior  of  civilized  men. 

COEXISTENCE   IS   DESPAIR 

I  suggest  that  xuiderlylng  the  politics  of 
coexistence  Is  a  kind  of  despair:  we  cannot 
win  our  war,  hot  ar  cold,  with  the  Marxist 
world  and  theref ewe  we  must  cease  trying  to 
win.  Buttressing  this  despair  is  a  philo- 
sophical prejudice  which  I  believe  to  be 
false;  i.e.,  success  is  the  ultimate  end  of 
politics  and  if  the  supposed  superiority  and 
virtue  incarnated  in  Western  civilization  are 
not  sulQclent  to  conquer  in  and  of  themselves 
then  we  must  realistically  accept  the  con- 
sequences. This  is  the  meaning  of  the  slo- 
'  gan:  "peaceful  competition  with  the  Ctom- 
munlst  bloc."  But  if  the  enemy  still  ad- 
vances despite  all  of  our  peacefxil  competi- 
tion (and  the  enemy  is  advancing)  then  the 
enemy  must  be  permitted  the  fruits  of  his 
victory  in  the  war  we  refused  to  wage.  Duty 
ceases  to  be  a  mandate  of  the  conscience  at 
the  moment  when  its  exercise  no  longer  car- 
ries with  It  a  high  probability  of  success  at 
a  minimum  of  risk.  Let  me  hasten  to  add 
that  I  am  by  no  means  as  pessimistic  as  the 
disciples  of  'coexistence.  But  even  assuming 
that  ivictofy  wo\ild  be  bought  only  at  a 
great^rice*^  or  that  victory  would  be  impos- 
sible,^  wotild  we  thereby  be  absolved  of  our 
duty, to  defend  our  civilization? 

It  \fi  this  question  which  divides  a  purely 
classical  or  pagan  conception  of  politics  from 
a  Christian  vision  of  existence.  To  the 
Creeks  and  Romans,  political  victory  be- 
longed to  the  power  of  human  virtue  or  to  the 
irrational  goddesses  of  fate  and  fortxine. 
To  St.  Augustine,  political  victory  belonged  to 
the  will  of  God.  The  classical  concept  of 
virtue,  along  with  the  civilization  which 
virtue  was  supposed  to  incarnate,  was 
handled  ro\ighly  by  Augustine  in  "The  City 
of  God."  Virtue,  simply  one  among  all  the 
other  gifts  that  God's  mercy  has  given  to 
men,  does  not  guarantee  political  success 
any  more  than  vice  guarantees  failure. 

Once  one  accepts  the  Christian  conception 
of  a  providence  that  cuts  through  the  con- 
ventional opposition  between  a  natural  in- 
telligibility (i.e..  the  victory  of  virtue)  and 
the  unintelligibility  of  evil  (i.e..  the  victory 
of  political  barbarism) ,  then  a  philosophy 
of  history  becomes  possible.  Ex  post  facto, 
we  can  see  the  hand  of  God  moving  through 
the  action  of  the  virtuous  but  we  can  also 
see  His  hand  moving  through  the  powers 
of  darkness  because  they  too  work,  in  their 
own  way.  toward  God's  ultimate  plan  for 
history.  TTiey  also  are  under  the  divine 
government.  The  God  of  St.  Augustine  is 
truly  the  Lord  of  history. 

In  an  orthodox  context,  God  is  neither  the 
same  as  the  world  and  its  causes  nor  is  He 
totally  other  than  the  world  In  its  coming 
and   going.      God   falls   outside    of — better 


yet.  He  cuts  through  tlK  entire  dialectic 
between  "the  same"  and  "the  other"  which 
are  themselves  finite  terms.  Ood  does  not 
destroy  the  mystery  of  political  decency 
frustrated  nor  does  He  dissolve  its  tragedy 
and  bitterness.  What  was  meaningless  for 
the  i>agan  remains  so  for  the  Christian  who 
knows,  however,  that  there  is  here  a  sign 
wrapped  within  a  providence  he  cannot  see 
or  know  perfectly  in  thla  life.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  complaint  against  evil  rampant 
in  the  world,  against  the  success  that  is 
often  attendant  upon  the  forces  of  bar- 
barism that  forever  encircle  civilization, 
was  a  complaint  against  what  Is  truly  a 
surd  in  reality.  This  surd,  when  seen  in 
the  framework  of  a  created  universe  utterly 
penetrated  by  its  Creator,  becomes  part  of 
the  inscrutability  of  divine  providence.  And 
God  Himself  subjected  Hie  Son  to  this  ter- 
rible meaninglessness  when  Christ  was 
crucified  upon  the  cross. 

^      THE   AUGUSTINIAN    THEOLOGT 

The  political  consequences  are  inevitable. 
Shoiild  some  polity  come  to  ruin  because 
swamped  iinder  a  barbarian  sea  despite  the 
good  found  within  the  polity  in  question, 
this  failure,  will  have  been  decreed  by  the 
will  of  God  for  purposes  known  fully  only 
to  Himself.  Such  a  polity  Is  under  the  curse 
of  sin  and  the  scandal  of  the  cross.  The  final 
resolution  of  this  awful  mystery  belongs  to 
God.  The  Augustinian  theology  gives  com- 
fort to  the  good  man  with  his  back  to  the 
wall,  to  the  Quixotes  of  our  tradition.  Let 
them  take  comfort  in  the  face  of  the  scan- 
dal of  their  enemies  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
this  world,  even  amidst  all  the  contradic- 
tions of  life  itself. 

This  theology  of  St.  Augustine  is  also  a 
theology  of  history.  Whereas  the  common- 
weal of  a  society  annealed  in  virtue  might 
very  well  be  frustrated  by  the  forces  of  dark- 
ness and  irrationality,  this  frustration  ac- 
tually would  serve  an  end  which  is  infinitely 
higher,  according  to  Ctiristianity.  The  civil- 
ization, therefore,  that  does  its  duty  by  the 
heritage  of  Justice  that  It  enshrines  must 
harden  Itself  in  hope,  in  the  words  of  St. 
John.  The  civilized  polity  must  do  all  that 
it  can  to  secure  success  *nd  the  perpetua- 
tion of  its  legacy  in  the  future.  But  should 
civility  go  down,  it  must  not  desi>air  In  the 
hour  of  its  defeat.  Such  a  failure  would  have 
been  written  Into  creation  for  ends  known 
only  to  the  god  of  history,  a  failure  made 
bearable  because  the  cross  teaches  men  that 
even  God  Himself  took  upon  His  back  the 
contradictions  of  human  existence.  Does  not 
Chesterton  teach  us  that  only  Christianity 
has  seen  fit  to  invest  God  with  the  attribute 
of  courage? 

It  follows  that  the  ultimate  ends  of  poli- 
tics must  not  be  measured  by  a  success  sup- 
posedly guaranteed  by  the  power  of  a  virtu- 
ous life  exercised  corjxjrately  by  the  many. 
A  virtuous  life  and  a  good  polity  are  de- 
manded as  imperatives  th»t  issue  forth  from 
human  nature  itself.  ThlB  has  nothing  to  do 
with  failure  or  success  in  any  worldly  sense  of 
the  term.  There  was  a  valid  excuse  for  our 
pagan  forefathers  of  Rome  to  balk  at  the 
scandal  of  barbarism  on  the  march — of  civi- 
lization at  bay.  This  absurdity  troubled  their 
spirit  because  they  knew  nothing  higher  than 
human  virtue  and  they  had  supposed,  in  all 
the  arrogance  that  a  purely  human  virtue 
breeds,  that  their  own  excellence  ought  to 
have  been  sufficient  unto  Itself  in  the  battle 
against  evil.  But  our  world  has  behind  it 
the  experience  of  2,000  yetrs  of  Christianity. 
We  ought  to  know  that  the  victory  of  our 
arms  belongs  to  the  god  of  battles. 

This  principle  must  b«  understood  with 
all  the  delicacy  involved  in  political  specula- 
tion and  action.  The  principle  does  not  urge 
us  to  abandon  astuteness  when  we  treat  with 
the  enemies  of  civilization,  be  they  the  Turks 
before  Vienna  In  the  16th  centiu-y  or  the 
Russians  in  Berlin  in  the  20th.     The  prin- 


ciple does  not  Insist  that  we  h\irl  all 
our  troops  and  all  of  our  resources  Into  the 
breach  in  a  desperate  eavalry  charge  against 
barbarism,  although  the  principle  does  not 
discount  this  possibility.  The  principle  does 
not  goad  us  Into  a  politics  of  international 
suicide.  The  principle  does  not  countermand 
the  subtlety  and  even  the  devlousness  de- 
manded in  the  actual  practice  of  the  arts  or 
diplomacy.  It  rather  commends  all  of  tliese 
things  and  presses  them  upon  us  in  the  name 
of  political  prudence.  But  the  principle  does 
Insist  that  these  arts  be  seen  for  what  they 
are,  techniques  in  the  service  of  something 
deeper  than  themselves:  the  preservation  and 
the  enhancement  of  civilization  and  thrre- 
fore  the  ultimate  destruction  of  civilization's 
enemy.  Should  the  arts  of  diplomacy  con- 
vert themselves  into  a  general  foreign  policy 
whose  very  end  is  the  perpetuation  of  the 
enemy  in  existence,  then  politics  would  have 
renounced  its  own  proper  finality,  a  common 
good  shared  by  all  of  us  and  not  sinaply  by 
those  who  have  thus  far  escaped  falling  tin- 
der the  heel  of  slavery.  Foreign  policy  in 
the  West  today  has  settled  upon  coexistence 
as  an  end  to  be  achieved,  as  a  good  to  be 
gained.  This  is  certainly  the  meanlnt:  of 
November  3,  1964.  Coexistence  has  thus 
ceased  to  be  a  temporary  stratagem  to  be 
tolerated  and  exploited  (assuming  that  it 
ever  could  have  been  exploited  by  the  West ) . 
The  entire  Western  World,  with  some  hoDor- 
able  exceptions,  rejoiced  when  President 
Johnson  returned  to  the  White  House.  T'he 
world  rejoiced  because  the  powers  of  irra- 
tionality have  proven  too  strong  for  us.  For- 
eign policy  is  thus  entering  into  a  pact  with 
the  enemy  Just  as  many  Roman  emperors  in 
the  centiuries  of  decline,  despairing  of  ulti- 
mate victory  over  barbarism,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  oriental  superstitions 
in  the  hope  of  saving  some  shadow  of  cl\  ility 
from  the  surrounding  doom. 

SEDUCTIVK    MYTHS 

Political  Irrationality  is  always  sjTnbolj.ed 
In  terms  which  appeal  to  the  imaginaion 
and  thus  soothe  the  outrages  suffered  by  rea- 
son itself.  In  late  Roman  times,  the  irra- 
tional was  often  sjrmbolized  by  the  stars.  Let 
the  stars  save  us  because  we  cannot  save  our- 
selves. In  our  times  the  symbollzatior.  of 
the  irrational  takes  form  under  the  cloak  of 
gnostic  dreaming  about  a  total  elimination 
of  poverty  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  It 
seduces  by  its  myths  of  historical  de:cr- 
minism  and  Inevitabllty.  It  confuses  me.ins 
with  ends  and  thtis  proposes  antlcoloni'.l- 
ism  and  anti-imperialism  and  democracy  and 
similar  nostrimis  as  though  these  political 
instruments  were  in  truth  ends  worthy  of 
rational  consideration.  The  West  has  sei;ed 
upon  this  rosary  beaded  by  the  hands  of 
secular  humanism  because  the  West  today 
has  lost  the  courage  to  face  up  to  the  only 
political  end  which  can  really  Interest  any 
decent  man  in  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century:  the  business  of  beating  com)nu- 
nism  or  getting  beaten  at  the  trj'. 

We  began  this  brief  meditation  bee.  ;se 
the  heresy  of  coexistence  is  becoming  a  i.ew 
orthodoxy.  These  heretics  believe  that  un- 
less we  keep  on  surrendering  whenever  we 
are  challenged,  an  atomic  conflict  is  ine. :.a- 
ble.  This  conflict,  they  say,  will  bring  w.th 
it  a  destruction  of  otu:  whole  civilizatioi  ^is 
well  as  that  of  our  enemies.  Since  suf  li  a 
condition  would  render  human  life  intoler- 
able, since  it  would  reduce  a  debased  nm- 
nant  of  the  race  to  the  status  of  caven.en 
grubbing  for  a  living  on  the  crust  of  a 
ravaged  planet,  we  men  of  the  West  must 
give  up  our  hopes  of  reconquest,  not  onl;  in 
Poland  and  Hungary  but  even  in  Cuba.  We 
give  up  reconquest  as  a  goal  although  we 
know  that  communism  will  never  give  up 
conquest  as  ita  goal.  This  doctrine  is 
preached  openly  by  Lord  Russell  and  his 
hysterical  followers  in  a  decayed  England 
and  elsewhere;  but  Russell's  call  to  an  o;>en 


and  candid  surrender  only  masks  a  more  pro- 
found and  subtle  despair  circling  throughout 
ihe  entire  occidental  world  today,  working 
carefully  and  quietly,  always  moderately, 
toward  the  same  end.  Conscious  In  the 
minds  of  some  men  who  do  not  as  yet  tip 
their  hand  openly,  the  doctrine  Is  the  pre- 
consclous  conviction  of  millions  who  have 
despaired  of  victory. 

ASGUMENTS  FOR    SURRENDER 

TlTis  teaching  urges  Itself  upon  us  in  a 
dozen  wa3ra:  It  insists  that  we  always  retire, 
whether  it  be  In  Hungary  yesterday  or  In 
Vietnam  today;  It  demands  that  we  concede 
to  them,  whether  It  be  In  Korea  yesterday 
or  in  Cuba  today.  It  always  advances  spe- 
ciously convincing  arguments  for  every  con- 
cession and  It  can  always  demonstrate,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  its  own  followers  and  even 
of  others  as  well,  that  such  and  such  a  re- 
treat is  demanded  by  world  opinion  and 
counseled  by  moderation.  It  points  to  the 
reluctance  of  the  Kremlin  to  engage  us  in 
a  world  conflict  as  an  Instance  of  an  easing 
of  old  tensions  and  of  the  birth  of  a  new 
world  In  which  the  concepts  of  cold  as  well 
as  hot  wax  will  have  no  place.  It  brushes 
aside  China's  brandnew  bomb  with  the  pious 
hope  that  political  responsibility  can  be 
urged  upon  the  dragon  of  the  East.  In 
Europe,  the  heresy  of  coexistence  dominates 
the  mind  and  the  nerve  of  England  and  of 
the  whole  Continent  as  well,  excepting  only 
some  pockets  of  resistance.  Today  its  apostle 
in  The  United  States  is  Senator  Fulbright. 

UTTLE   BY   LITTLE 

Against  every  stiffening  of  opposition,  the 
heresy  raises  the  specter  of  atomic  war. 
Against  every  spontaneous  reaction  to  Com- 
munist brutality  and  tyranny,  it  raises  the 
cry  of  chauvinism.  Coexlstentlalism  would 
never  dream  of  surrendering  the  West  all 
at  once  to  the  enemy:  it  does  so  little  by 
little,  hoping  thereby  to  soften  the  harshness 
of  the  New  World  being  prepared  for  us 
and  for  our  children.  The  doctrine  is  thus 
spated  the  embarrassment  of  preaching  sur- 
renaer  openly  and  crudely  to  a  world  still 
penetrated  heavily  by  Christian  morality. 
The  heresy  dominates  the  press  wherein  it 
finds  some  of  its  loftiest  oracles.  It  occupies 
government.  It  is  the  new  orthodoxy  of 
an  intellectuality  purged  of  hope  and  alto- 
gether without  chivalry.  It  is  the  yellow 
banner  of  the  academy  and  the  arts. 

survival   and   DISHONOR 

Were  we  to  unfold  the  presuppositions  ly- 
ing behind  this  flag  of  defeat,  we  would 
find  the  same  fears  that  worked  toward  the 
weakening  of  the  Roman  Empire.  They — 
the  Communist  enemies — will  never  lay  down 
their  arms  nor  give  up  their  dreams  of  world 
conquest  t>ecause  they  are  crazy  with  con- 
viction— a  very  unhealthy  state  of  mind.  We 
live  Ln  a  better  world  and  enjoy  a  more  hu- 
mane society  than  they  do,  but  we  know  that 
there  is  no  ultimate  meaning  to  life,  that 
our  cent\u-ies  of  blood  spent  in  the  name  of 
religion  and  liberty  have  yielded  nothing 
derrer  to  us  than  the  comfort  and  ease  that 
we  enjoy  today.  We  like  this  comfort  and 
ask  only  that  it  be  expanded  and  shared  by 
the  rest  of  the  world.  If  we  yield  constantly 
to  '.he  enemy  and  even  surrender  to  him  com- 
pletely when  he  demands  that  we  do  so,  we 
may  well  be  permitted  the  continuous  exer- 
cise of  our  pleasures  and  our  complacency. 
At  •  he  very  least  we  will  not  die — right  away, 
that  is — and  thus  cease  to  be.  Possibly  we 
mi  L- lit  even  teach  our  barbarian  conquerors 
the  manners  of  civilization  if  not  the  morals 
in  v.hlch  we  do  not  believe  anyhow.  In  any 
event,  we  stuvlve. 

S-.  Augustine  and  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion say  something  else.  This  tradition, 
formed  as  It  Is  of  swords  which  flash  down 
the  ages  touching  one  another  In  comrade- 
shin,  tells  us  that  ultimate  survival  of  this 
our  beloved  civilization  is  hidden  in  the  wis- 
dom and  the  wlU  of  God.    He  has  not  en- 


trusted us  with  the  destiny  of  history,  but 
only  with  the  duty  of  making  it.  Our  fath- 
ers wrought  the  city  of  man  out  of  the  cata- 
lyst of  time.  They  fenced  this  city  all  around 
and  they  set  up  sentinels  and  to  each  they 
gave  a  sword.  They  ordered  us  to  defend  the 
city,  and  it  were  better  for  the  whole  cosmos 
to  go  up  in  flames,  unto  the  very  last  star  and 
the  most  remote  moon,  burnt  out — the  whole 
of  existence  scorched  and  reduced  to  a  cinder 
blown  away  into  the  awful  wastes  of  the 
void — than  Oiat  dishonor  should  unfold  the 
banner  of  hell  within  our  walls. 


Feinschreiber  With  Kenyatta  When  News 
Came  of  Congo  Airlift 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  4. 1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent,  I  am  extending 
iny  remarks  to  include  the  following  news 
article  from  the  New  York  World-Tele- 
gram : 

He  Has  a  Royal  Time  in  Africa 
(By  Lawrence  Farrant) 

Selven  F.  Feinschrieber.  52,  of  1076A  Union 
Street,  Crown  Heights,  breakfasted  at  home 
today  after  6  weeks  in  Africa,  swimming 
in  the  Red  Sea  with  an  Ethiopian  princess, 
drinking  tea  with  Jomo  Kenyatta,  Prime 
Minister  of  Kenya,  and  going  o^  safari  with 
Apollo  Milton  Uganda. 

Prince  Asrate  Kassa,  governor  general  of 
Eritrea,  now  a  province  of  Ethiopia,  under 
Emperor  Halle  Selassie,  "Lion  of  Judah," 
appointed  Feinschrieber  his  personal  legal 
adviser.  In  the  past  10  years,  Feinschreiber 
has  often  been  Selassie's  guest  in  the  palace 
at  Addis  Ababa. 

Feinschreiber  takes  his  wife,  Maxine,  on 
most  of  his  trips  to  east  Africa.  He's  prac- 
tically a  conunuter,  two  or  three  times  a  year. 
For  2  years,  he  has  been  legal  adviser  to  King 
George  ni  of  Uganda,  who  rules  Toro,  in 
the  western  region  of  the  Republic. 

Feinschreiber  was  drinking  tea  at  the  home 
of  Prime  Minister  Kenyatta,  in  Nairobi,  Ken- 
ya, the  day  that  American  planes  dropped 
Belgian  paratroopers  over  Stanleyville,  in 
the  Congo,  to  rescue  whites  being  held  host- 
age by  Congelese  rebels. 

"Kenyatta  had  intervened  to  save  the  life 
of  Paul  Carlson,  American  missionary,  threat- 
ened with  execution,"  Feinschreiber  said. 
"But  Kenyatta  hadnt  been  told  about  the 
airdrop  and  he  felt  put  out." 

Kenyatta  indicated  that  he  might  have 
saved  Carlson's  life  if  the  Americans  had 
trusted  him. 

Feinschreiber  helped  write  the  Constitu- 
tion for  Uganda. 

"I  put  the  Bill  of  Rights — freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, and  so  on — into  the  Constitution," 
Feinschreiber  said.  "After  that,  the  other 
emerging  nations  copied  Uganda." 

There's  a  touch  of  the  wirepuller  about 
Feinschreiber,  that  also  delights  the  Afri- 
cans. For  instance,  take  the  case  of  Long 
Island  University  awarding  an  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  to  Prime  Minister  Obote 
of  Uganda  in  June  1963. 

Obote  had  won  election  a  year  earlier. 
But  he  had  relatively  little  schooling,  start- 
ing at  12  in  a  Protestant  mission  and  end- 
ing with  2  years  at  Makerere  University  Col- 
lege. Yet,  as  a  son  of  a  Lango  tribal  heads- 
man, he  was  one  of  the  most  educated  Afri- 
cans. 


Feinschreiber  talks  little  about  Obote's 
degree.  But  "Who's  Who  In  the  East"  re- 
ports that  he  is  a  past  president  of  LIU's 
alumni  association.  Feinschreiber  stood  at 
Obote's  right  when  the  degree  was  awarded. 

Way  back  In  1931,  Feinschreiber  earned  his 
own  bachelor  of  science  degree  from  LIU. 
followed  by  a  bachelor  of  laws  from  Brook- 
lyn Law  School  In  1935.  He  married  In  1940 
and  has  two  children.  His  interests  shifted 
from  the  general  practice  of  law  to  African 
affairs  In  1956  when  he  first  visited  there. 
In  1957,  he  became  a  registered  agent  for  the 
newborn  Republic  of  Ghana,  and  In  1961 
for  the  Ugandan  king. 

This  winter  he  expanded  his  Interests  to 
Ethiopia.  With  a  granddaughter  ctf  Halle 
Selassie,  he  attended  many  functions  where 
he  was  the  only  American  among  hundreds 
of  guests.  For  example,  a  royal  wedding. 
The  royal  party  swam  in  the  Red  Sea  at  Mas- 
sawa,  In  Eritrea. 

"It  was  like  Miami  but  I  didn't  get  a  tan," 
Feinschreiber  recalled.  "Ethiopians  think 
you're  mad  if  you  go  out  in  the  noonday 
sun." 


Organization  of  Wyoming  'Tartners  of 
the  Alliance"  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

OF   WTOICINC 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  15,  1965 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  De- 
cember 2,  a  conference  called  by  Gov: 
Clifford  P.  Hansen,  of  Wyoming,  was 
held  in  the  house  chamber  of  the  State 
Capitol  Building,  in  Cheyenne.  Leaders 
of' business,  labor,  civic,  fraternal,  and 
veterans'  organizations  from  throughout 
the  State  attended.  The  purpose  of  the 
conference  was  to  hear  a  presentation 
explaining  the  workings  of  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  program  and  to  learn  the 
details  of  how  Wyoming  could  organize 
to  become  a  part  of  the  progri£cn.  Gov- 
ernor Hansen  welcomed  the  conferees 
and  praised  the  overall  objectives  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  He  also  expressed 
his  hope  that  Wyoming  would  join  a 
growing  list  of  States  participating  In 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program. 

Mr.  Wade  B.  Fleetwood,  special  assist- 
ant in  the  partners  programs  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  under  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  addressed  the' 
group.  He  discussed  the  achievements 
of  the  Alliance  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  gave  background  material  on 
the  development  of  the  partners'  con- 
cept, which  joins  the  private  sector  in 
American  States  with  the  groups  and 
organizations  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Clyde  W.  Gaymon,  of  Cheyerme. 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Wyoming 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  Committee.  A 
10-man  steering  committee  was  ap- 
pointed. Wyoming  is  thus  in  the  process 
of  getting  its  citizens'  program  imder- 
way,  in  an  attempt  to  help  groups  and 
organizations  in  the  State  of  Goias. 
Brazil. 

I  am  informed  that  Mr.  James  H.  Bo- 
ren,  director  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance programs  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
now  in  Brazil.  He  is  discussing  with  pri- 
vate-sector leaders  the  tie  between  the 
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state  of  Golas  and  Wyoming.  On  his 
return  to  Washington,  he  will  present 
the  details  necessary  in  order  to  move 
forward  the  Wyoming-Oolas  partner- 
ship, and  will  relate  other  specific  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  organizational 
procedure  necessary  in  order  to  activate 
the  partnership. 

An  article  published  in  the  Cheyenne 
Wyoming  Eagle  of  December  15.  1964, 
sets  out  a  smzmiation  of  the  meeting.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wyomtng  "Partners  of  the  Alliance"  Pko- 
ORAU  Organized 

Wyoming  support  of  the  "Partners  of  the 
Alliance"  program,  being  sponsored  by  the 
U.S.  Depatrment  of  State,  was  announced  by 
Got.  CTUfford  P.  Hansen,  at  a  meeting  held 
recently  at  the  State  Capitol  Bxiildlng  at- 
tended by  approximately  35  leaders  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  civic,  fraternal,  and  veterans' 
organizations. 

Wade  Fleetwood,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Agency  of  International  De- 
velopment, arm  of  the  Department  of  State, 
told  the  group  last  week  that  the  program 
has  been  In  existence  for  slightly  more  than 
a  year  and  that  to  date  18  States  have  en- 
tered into  some  form  of  alliance  with  a 
country  or  State  in  Latin  America,  and  seven 
Other  States  Including  Wyoming,  are  in  the 
process  of  formulating  a  plan  for  participa- 
ting. 

Fleetwood  added  that  the  program  is  essen- 
tially one  through  which  civic  clubs,  un- 
ions, 'business  and  professional  groups, 
schools,   and   even   private   individuals   may 

work  directly  with  people  in  Latin  America 

who  are  striving  to  Improve  tlieir  way  of  life. 

Prom  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  Fleetwood 

said,  the  program  presents  a  challenge  to 
those  who  are  concerned  about  the  dangers 
of  communism. 

More  specifically,  a  team  of  Wyoming  ex- 
perts in  various  Selds  such  as  business,  medi- 
cine, public  health,  etc..  would  be  sent  to 
the  State  of  Ck>ias,  Brazil,  to  ascertain  what 
is  required  there  and  which  people,  busi- 
ness, organizations,  etc.,  in  Wyoming  could 
supply  and  fizrnish  assistance. 

These  projects  cover  a  wide  range  of  self- 
help  activities.  Providing  some  educational 
materials  and  equipment,  medical  supplies, 
equipment,  books,  etc.  The  program  does 
not  contemplate  the  sending  of  old  clothes 
or  old  books  in  the  English  language.  Rather 
it  is  a  program  which  responds  to  specific 
needs  and  efforts  of  villages  or  slum  organiza- 
tions in  the  Latin  American  country  In  meet- 
ing a  productive  need  when  there  has  been  a 
demonstration  of  self-help  interest. 

Most  of  the  items  required  are  available 
in  the  country  (and  about  90  percent  are  U.S. 
produced  Items).  In  the  Interests  of  speedy 
response  and  simplified  administrative  han- 
dling, funds  are  generally  sent  directly  to  a 
man  designated  In  each  American  Embassy 
to  be  the  program  representative  for  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance.  He  sees  that  pur- 
chased and  delivered  to  the  partnership  vil- 
lage or  association.  He  also  arranges  for  pic- 
tures of  the  program  being  completed  with 
the  help  received  from  the  U.S.  organization. 

This  program  is  a  channel  through  which 
people  can  help  people  help  themselves 
through  small  impact  type  projects.  This 
type  of  partnership  has  a  tremendous  effect 
in  Latin  America  and  assures  people  there 
of  our  concern  for  them  in  their  struggle 
to  rise  above  abject  poverty  and  despair.  It 
gives  a  true  sense  of  movement  of  the  Al- 
liance in  the  slums  and  the  rural  areas  where 
help  is  most  needed.  And,  most  importantly, 
it  is  a  high  priority  program  that  seems  to 
buy  a  little  time  until  the  Institution  build- 


ing economic  development  programs  of  the 
Alliance  make  themselves  felt  at  the  grass- 
roots level. 

The  conference  then  proceeded  to  form 
an  interim  steering  committee  which  elected 
Clyde  W.  Gaymon  of  Cheyenne  as  chairman. 
Leo  I.  Herman  of  the  Cheyenne  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  secretary  and  the  following 
members  of  the  steering  committee :  Harmon 
Watt,  president;  Riverton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Dean  Clair  Mundell  of  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  Laramie;  Melt 
Bryan,  president,  Wyoming  Trucking  Asso- 
ciation, Casper;  Dean  Prosser,  secretary, 
Wyoming  Stock  Growers  Association,  Chey- 
enne; Vic  Bauer,  chairman,  Wyoming  In- 
dustrial Development  Advisory  Committee, 
Casper;  Harry  L.  Palmer,  Lions  Interna- 
tional of  Guernsey;  Lloyd  Taggart.  president 
of  Cody  Club,  Cody;  and  J.  L.  Erlckson,  Chey- 
enne Klwanis  Club,  Cheyenne. 

The  steering  comxnlttee  met  for  a  short 
time  to  discuss  organization,  funds,  and  ways 
and  means  to  select  a  team  of  qualified 
Wyomlngltes  to  fly  early  next  year  to  Brazil 
and  visit  the  State  of  Goiae,  one  of  14  States 
In  Brazil,  which  Is  located  inland  and  which 
contains  the  nation's  new  capital,  Brasilia, 
to  ascertain  Its  needs.  Golas  was  selected 
as  it  is  somewhat  like  Wyoming  In  land 
structure.  Golas  economy  Is  basically  agri- 
culture, almost  50  percent  In  crops  produc- 
tions and  25  percent  liveatock  raising.  Its 
6  percent  mining  ratio  is  concentrated  in 
quartz,  crystal  diamonds,  titanium,  and 
chromium. 

Golas  and  Wyoming  became  States  in  their 
respective  countries  10  years  before  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Golas  occupies  the  "planalto 
central"  or  vast  level  surface  Just  as  Wyoming 
occupies  much  of  the  area  "upon  the  Great 
Plain"  was  its  name  signifies.  The  high 
points  In  Goias  serve  as  the  divide  for  Brazil's 
great  river  system,  while  the  peaks  In  Wyom- 
ing are  part  of  the  great  Continental  Divide. 

Both    States    are   characterized    by    generally 

moderate  temperatures,  great  plains,  valleys 
and  tall  peaks.  Wyoming's  seven  national 
forests  are  comparable  to  the  woodland  area 
of  Goias  known  as  "campo  cerradeo." 

When  the  team  of  quallfled  Wyoming  peo- 
ple returns  from  a  3-week  tour  of  Goias,  it 
Will  report  to  the  entire  organization  as  to 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  people  of 
Golas,  and  It  wUl  be  the  purpose  of  the  or- 
ganization, through  its  steering  committee 
to  determine  how  best  these  needs  can  be 
fulfilled  with,  through,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  Wyoming's  people,  organizations,  groups, 
and  communities. 
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A  Time  To  Be  Wary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF  soxrrH  Carolina 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  15,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  impressed  with  an  outstand- 
ing editorial  analysis  ol  the  Piesidenfs 
state  of  the  Union  message  as  printed 
in  the  Savannah,  Ga.,  Evening  Press, 
of  January  5,  1965.  I  commend  these 
penetrating  and  incisive  comments  to 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  and.  there- 
fore, ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial,  entitled  "A  Time  To  Be  Wai-y," 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


A  Time  To  Be  Wakt 

The  very  manner  in  which  Lyndon  Balnea 
Johnson  mounted  hla  glowing  blueprint  for 
paradise  in  the  state  of  the  Union  message 
last  night  should  put  the  American  people 
on  notice  to  expect  a  shifty,  crafty  adminis- 
tration in  the  years  ahead.  Members  of  the 
Congress  as  well  as  the  public  became  the 
victims  of  a  legislative  T-formation.  in  de- 
livering the  177th  state  of  the  Union  mes^.ige 
to  Congress  assembled.  President  Johnson. 
to  use  gridiron  parlance,  played  a  fake  wing 
and  then  charged  off  in  an  entirely  different 
direction. 

Congress  had  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  ist  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
would  be  a  relatively  calm  one.  with  ad- 
journment coming  by  July.  The  boat  was 
rocked  violently  last  night  by  the  President 
His  legislative  shopping  list  will  keep  them 
busy  night  and  day. 

Suitcase  diplomacy  will  be  the  rule  ior 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  policy,  if  f,ne 
can  accept  the  President's  words  at  face 
value. 

In  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  .ind 
its  satellites  we  have  moved  from  peaceful 
coexistence  to  peaceful  imderstanding.  The 
man  from  Texas,  like  hie  idol,  the  second 
Roosevelt,  Is  encouraging  the  American  peo- 
ple to  become  "buddy-buddy"  with  the  Rus- 
sians. He  suggests  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Kremlin  appear  on  our  television  channels 
and  he,  in  turn,  appear  on  the  Ru.ssisn 
screens. 

Although  the  State  Department  still  I.as 
doubts  as  to  who  the  real  rulers  of  Rtissia  .-.re 
at  the  moment,  President  Johnson  has  in- 
vited them  to  visit  the  United  States.  The 
Russians,  of  course,  heard  nothing  of  the 
Invitation  because  Tass.  the  official  news 
agency,  was  silent  on  this  point. 

The  love  potion  which  the  President  wi  -.Id 
brew  envisions  increased  peaceful  trade  wuh 

Russia  and  its  satellites.  It  Is  readily  appar- 
ent   that    the    White    House    and    the    S'^-.t^ 

Department  are  out  to  prove  that  there  .re 
really  good  guys  behind  the  Kremlin  v..:ll 
and  that  the  Communists  we  must  fear  ;ire 
those  under  Mao  Tse-tung's  banner. 

Although  only  the  modus  operandi  differs 
between  the  goals  of  world  conquest  by  the 
Kremlin  Communists  and  the  Peiping  'O'ln- 
munlsts,  the  White  Houes  tends  to  alino  us 
with  the  Kremlin  In  Its  Intraparty  srr.ip 
with  the  Chinese  Communists.  The  c '!- 
nese  are  aggressive  says  Mr.  Johnson  .  tid 
that  seems  to  make  the  big  difference. 

The  President  holds  the  belief  that  no  i.ew 
Communist  nations  have  come  to  the  lore 
in  the  last  4  years  and  that,  indeed,  the 
Communist  empire  has  begun  to  crumble 
Even  a  quick  look  at  the  continent  of  Airica 
would  subject  that  view  to  some  question. 

In  addition  to  planning  jaunts  to  Eur  pe 
and  Latin  America,  the  President  pledged  en- 
larged commitments  to  Latin  Amcncn 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  He.  of 
course,  was  strangely  silent  about  the  C(-m- 
munlst  cancer  which  remains  90  miles  oil  our 
shores — Cuba.  Since  It  was  not  mentioned  as 
an  exception,  could  one  conclude  tlia;  we 
Intend  to  trade  with  Castro  as  one  o:  .he 
Russian  satellite  nations? 

The  underlying  theme  of  the  Great  SociCty. 
to  use  the  President's  words,  is  "not  ' ^  w 
much,  but  how  good." 

The  man  from  Texas  sought  to  reu.-  .re 
America  that  its  dollar  was  sound  and  'he 
balance-of-pa3rments  problem  was  at  a  ;ow 
point.  He  shunned  any  reference  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  gold  ratio.  Just  be; ore 
Christmas,  the  ratio  dropped  to  a  new  lo  v  — 
27.6  percent.  This  ratio  is  that  of  gold  to 
the  combined  Federal  Reserve  note  and  .ie- 
posit  liabilities.  The  legal  minimum  r  ae 
set  by  Congress  is  25  percent.  A  year  .li'O 
the  ratio  stood  at  about  30.6  percent.  In 
1958  it  was  at  47.4  percent. 

Because  the  ratio  is  so  close  to  the  mini- 
mum, the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  have 
had  to  swap  assets  to  keep  their  gold  hold- 


ings above  the  legal  floor.  At  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  for  instance,  the 
gold  reserve  dropped  to  26.6  percent.  The 
recent  shift  from  (1  silver  certificates,  backed 
100  percent  In  silver,  to  $1  Federal  Reserve 
notes  has  added  to  the  drain  on  the  gold  re- 
serve. 

Against  this  ominous  background.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  thrown  a  laone  to  tiie  peo- 
ple in  the  form  of  a  promised  reduction  in 
excise  taxes.  In  AprU  of  this  year  the  public 
will  discover  that  last  year's  income  tax  cut  Is 
not  the  bonanza  that  everyone  thought  it 
was.  Instead  of  refunds  of  about  $100  mil- 
lion, taxpayers  will  have  to  send  an  addi- 
tional $1.5  billion  into  Washington. 

Oflsetting  the  tax  cut  talk  is  the  Presi- 
dent s  domestic  proposals  covering  educa- 
tion, medicare,  urban  renewal,  mass  trans- 
portation, poverty,  etc.  These  plans  are  all 
expensive  ones  and  Washington  bureaucracy 
being  what  it  is  he'll  never  shrink  it  enough 
to  get  the  money  for  the  new  programs. 
This,  of  course,  speUs  deficit  financing. 

It  was  perhaps  In  a  backhand  fashion  that 
the  President  took  cognizance  of  the  eco- 
nomic perU  point.  He  wants  standby  au- 
thority to  cut  Income  taxes  temporarily  and 
atithorlzatlon  for  vast  public  works  proj- 
ects— to  prime  the  pump,  when  needed. 

The  President's  message  last  night  theo- 
retic.^Uy  contained  something  for  everyone. 
The  semantical  wizardry  shown  by  the  man 
from  Texas  merely  opens  the  door  on  a 
new  maze,  the  center  court  of  which  Is  pure 
and  simple  socialism.  At  the  rate  at  which 
the  President  would  have  us  proceed,  the 
offsprings  of  the  next  generation  will  not 
have  to  trouble  themselves  to  think — the 
Government  will  do  everything  for  them. 

The  President  first  mentioned  the  Great 
Society  in  remarks  at  Gainesville,  Ga..  on 
May  8.  1964.  dtirlng  a  poverty  tour.  But 
neither  he  nor  his  ghost  writers  can  claim 

credit  for  origination  of  the  phrase. 

Tlie  term  ■was  a  coined  a  half  centtiry  ago 

by  a  British  Socialist,  Graham  Wallas,  one 
of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Fabian  So- 
ciety, which  is  keyed  to  socialism  in  Britain 
as  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  is 
working  for  socialism  in  the  United  States. 

A  professor  of  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
noi^.ncs.  Wallas,  a  predecessor  of  the  late 
H.^rnld  Laskl.  the  Fabian  apostle  in  the  same 
school  of  economics,  wrote  a  book  entitled 
Tlie  Great  Society,"  which  outlined  a 
socirilist  state  on  an  economic  and  social 
pat  Tern  at  which  the  incumbent  President 
is  aiming  his  program. 

0:i  balance,  there  were  few  departures 
from  the  ADA  program,  revealed  last  week, 
when  the  President  came  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  last  night. 

Republicans,  alone,  cannot  apply  the 
brakes  to  Johnson's  headlong  drive  toward 
Utopia.  They  will  need  the  aid  of  responsi- 
ble Democrats  in  Congress  who  will  put 
the  Nation  above  party  platform  and  party 
leadership.  The  legislative  steamroller  must 
not  be  permitted  to  mount  its  head  of 
steam. 

Now  is  the  time  to  be  wary — not  wait  until 
there  is  only  remorse  at  having  been  flat- 
tenrd  by  the  Juggernaut  of  soclallsnu 


The  Gold  Backing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vraciMTA 

IN  1  HE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  15, 196S 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President,  in 
Connection  with  tiie  President's  recom- 


mendation of  foreign  aid  in'  tlie  sum  of 
$3,380  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1966, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
from  a  valued  friend  and  monetary  ex- 
pert, Hon.  Ricliard  Wagner,  who  offers 
pertinent  suggestions  concerning  the 
current  problem^  of  balance  of  payments. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chicago,  January  12,  1965. 
Hon.  Wn.Lis  Robertson, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Recalling  our  pleasant 
discussion  when  you  and  I  both  attended  a 
GATT  meeting  at  Geneva.  Switzerland,  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  writing  you  about  a 
matter  which  I  believe  to  be  of  most  vital 
importance  to  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

Tlie  nonchalance  with  which  considera- 
tion is  being  given  to  proposals  to  remove 
the  gold  backing  of  U.S.  currency  Is  most 
distressing  to  a,ti  oldtlmer  like  me  who  cut 
his  eyeteeth  on  banking  and  ctirrency  prob- 
lems prior  to  the  inaugviration  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  in  1913. 

For  over  8  years.  I  have  been  constantly 
^^glng  administration  officials  in  Washing, 
ton  to  take  realistic  and  proper  meastires  to 
halt  the  mounting  imbalance  in  our  foreign 
obligations.  To  remove  the  gold  cover  from 
our  currency  is  not  a  proper  corrective  meas- 
lu-e;  Indeed,  it  will  not  strengthen  the 
standing  of  the  dollar  around  the  world — 
it  will  weaken  it. 

I  realize  and  understand  the  propriety 
from  a  purely  technical  standpoint  of  the 
arguments  advanced  by  economists  and  some 
bankers  that  the  gold  cover  on  ovir  currency 
is  no  longer  essential.  But  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  you  cannot  with  the  stroke  of  a 
pen  irradicate  the  belief  which  has  existed 
for    thousands   of   yesirs   that    a   gold-backed 

currency  is  sound,  and  one  that  Is  not  so 
backed  is  printing  press  money.  Further- 
more. If  the  25-percent  reserve  requirement  Is 
removed,  all  restraint  on  turning  the  presses 

to  create  money  is  also  removed  and  a  pro- 
fligate administration  could  really  play  havoc 
with  the  destiny  of  the  Nation.  The  only 
way  to  cure  concern  abroad  about  the  sta- 
bility of  the  dollar  is  to  immediately  take 
steps  to  put  a  moratorium  on  the  export  of 
dollars  In  connection  with  our  mlliUiry  ad- 
ventures abroad,  our  military  assistance  to 
other  nations,  and  our  economic  aid.  If  we 
confine  our  actual  dollar  export  by  our  Gov- 
ernment for  its  forelg^n  objectives  to  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  our  available  favor- 
able balances  from  International  trade  and 
service,  we  would  swiftly  stop  all  fears  abroad 
about  the  stability  of  the  dollar.  This 
would  not  mean  that  we  would  have  to  cut 
our  overall  foreign  aid  to  any  great  extent 
because  instead  of  paying  out  dollars,  we 
could  give  that  aid  in  goods,  material,  equip- 
ment and  services  which  would  not  Impair 
further  our  international  position. 

One  of  the  large  drains  on  our  position  is 
caused  by  payments  in  dollars  to  servicemen 
stationed  abroad.  These  payments  to  the 
extent  the  servicemen  W^nt  to  spend  money 
abroad,  should  be  made  in  the  local  currency 
of  the  host  nation.  If  sufficient  amounts  of 
stich  currency  were  not  available  through 
the  world  bank  or  perhaps  the  monetary  fund 
or  AID,  this  could  be  arranged  by  borrowing 
local  currency  In  the  host  countries  against 
25-year  U.S.  Treasury  notes  Issued  for  the 
purpose  and  repayable  after  5  years  In  equal 
annual  installments.  To  the  extent  service- 
men did  not  want  to  spend  abroad,  dollar 
credits  could  be  held  here  for  their  account, 
or  the  money  paid  to  their  designees. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  Senator,  If  we 
followed  some  such  program,  we  would  sta- 
bilize the  dollar  and  the  demands  upon 
us    for    withdrawals    of    gold    would    lessen. 


If  we  do  not  stop  the  erosion  caused  by  in- 
creases in  ovx  balance-of-i>ayments  deficit 
each  year,  the  liberation  of  the  gold  now 
behind  our  currency  wiU  not  stop  the  ulti- 
mate devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

You  have  always  been  sound  on  monetary 
afifairs  and  I  hope  that  you  will  see  the  vaUd- 
ity  of  my  suggestions  and  proceed  with 
utmost  caution  before  changing  the  time- 
tested  soundness  of  gold-backed  currency 
Issuance. 

With  personal  best  wishes. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Richard  Wagnzx. 


Right-To-Work  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  15.  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
front-page  editorial  in  its  January  10, 
1965.  issue,  the  Times  and  Democrat,  of 
Orangeburg,  S.C,  has  set  forth  very 
eloquently  its  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  amend  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law  and  do  away  with  the  power  of 
the  States  to  have  right-to-work  laws. 

In  South  Carolina  labor-management 
difficulties  have  been  at  a  minimum,  and 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
in  our  State  support  our  right-to-work 
law  because  its  guarantees  to  each  indi- 
vidual the  right  to  work  without  being 

forced  to  join  a  union.     This  is  a  basic 

American  right,  Mr.  President,  which 
we  must  preserve  if  we  are  truly  inter- 
ested in  preserving  individual  freedcHn 
for  all  Americans. 

I  am.  therefore,  pleased  to  commend  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  this  out- 
standing editorial  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Bn-TER  Pill  :  Move  To  End  Right  To  Work 

Workers  in  30  States  in  the  Union  are  now 
already  working  in  Industrial  bondage — 
bondage  that  in  principle  is  Just  as  true  as 
it  was  during  the  days  of  slavery  before  the 
War  Between  the  States.  For  they  are  work- 
ing under  State  and  Federal  laws  which  re- 
quire, as  a  prerequisite  to  holding  their  jobs, 
their  compulsory  membership  in  a  luilon, 
their  compulsory  payment,  deducted  from 
their  salary  by  their  employers,  of  union 
dues  which  could  better  go  to  the  support 
of  their  families  and  the  education  of  their 
children. 

Now.  President  Johnson,  as  outlined  In  his 
state-of-the-Unlon  address  last  Monday 
night,  has  promised  as  part  of  his  program 
for  his  coming  administration  changes  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  including  section  14(B). 

Section  14-B  reads  as  follows: 

"Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  in  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment 
in  any  State  or  territory  in  which  such 
execution  or  application  is  prohibited  by 
State  or  territorial  law." 

It  is  regretable  that  the  legislatures  in 
those  30  States  have  seen  fit  to  bow  to  the 
demands  of  organized  labor  in  forcing  mem- 
bership in  a  union  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
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xnent.  They  b&ve  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
when  a  man  works  for  a  stated  salary  co- 
wage,  the  control  of  the  money  he  receives 
Is  Inherently  his  to  do  with  as  he  wishes 
(with  the  exception  of  withholding  for  gov- 
ernment taxes  which,  inherently  too,  vaust 
Xte  paid). 

Without  rlght-to-work  laws,  an  employee 
Is  not  only  con  trained  to  give  a  day's  work 
for  his  daily  wage,  but  is  also  required  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  labor  union.    •  *  • 

The  APLr-CIO  has  announced  that  the  re- 
peal of  section  14-B  is  Its  prime  target  in  Con- 
gress this  year.  President  Johnson  has  indi- 
cated that  It  is  also  one  of  his.  If  it  is  re- 
pealed, it  will  mean  that  workers  in  the  re- 
maining 20  States,  Including  South  Carolina, 
will  themselves  become  enslaved,  enslaved  to 
unionism  and  to  a  socialistic  governmental 
Ideology.    Is  this  Americanism? 

The  Times  and  Democrat  believes  that  a 
r.ian  should  have  the  right  to  work  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  union  or  free  of  union  encumbrances, 
niat  he  should  have  a  free  choice  as  to  his 
religion,  his  preferences,  his  likes,  and  his 
dislikes — and  his  right  to  free  speech  as  long 
as  those  choices  are  within  the  bounds  of 
commonsense  and  decency. 

It  also  abhors  the  thought  of  force  or 
compulsion  In  man's  dealings  with  his  fel- 
low man  except  in  the  enforcement  of  laws 
which  do  not  abridge  his  constitutional 
Inheritance. 


George  Washington  Carver  Award 


SPEECH 

OP 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOUSI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  . 

Thursday.  January  14,  1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the 
Members  of  the  House  share  in  congrat- 
iilating  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Corbett]  on  receiving  the 
first  George  Washington  Carver  Award. 
This  award  for  Congressman  Corbett's 


efforts  in  introducing  legislation  in  the 
79th  Congress  to  honor  a  great  scientist 
is  certainly  merited.  I  take  particular 
pleasure  in  joining  in  the  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  because 
the  George  Washington  Carver  Monu- 
ment is  located  at  Diamond,  Mo.,  in  the 
district  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 
Thousands  of  visitors  come  annually  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  memory. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  oflfice  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  fubscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficietnt  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec,  150,  p. 
1939). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  .185,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent  office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shaU  submit  therewitli  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  ntmaber.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  lUS 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  wlien 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  r  el  erred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  oi  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shnll  be 
printed  before  such  committ^  has  rep  rted 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  t^.ALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  puijlica- 
tions  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  tmder  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Govermnent  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


Local  PabUc  Works  Act  of  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  January  18. 1965 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  the 
most  urgent  problems  with  which  this 
Congress  must  come  to  grips  are  the 
need  to  help  our  towns  and  cities  to 
grow  and  prosper  and  the  need  to  main- 
tain our  economic  expansion  and  there- 
by reduce  the  present  intolerably  high 
level  of  unemployment.  An  important 
step  in  achieving  these  aims  is  Federal 
aid  for  local  public  works.  The  success 
of  this  approach  was  most  recently 
proven  by  the  accelerated  public  works 
program.  Because  of  this  I  was  greatly 
pleased  that  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Congressman  John  A.  Blatnik,  Demo- 
crat, of  Minnesota,  Introduced  the  Local 
Public  Works  Act  of  1965  (HJl.  2170) 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  cosponsoring 
(H.R.  2425) .  I  hope  that  we  can  act  on 
this  legislation  promptly  because  the 
need  for  It  is  lu-gent.  This  need  was 
clearly  spelled  out  by  Congressman 
Blatnik  in  his  speech  last  week  to  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  AFL-CIO  leg- 
islative conference.  I  hope  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  will  read  his  speech  care- 
fully and  I  request  that  it  be  reprinted 
here: 

Federal  Aid  to  Local  Pttblic  Works:    The 

Need  tor  a  Continuing  Program 
(An     address     by     Congressman     John     A. 

Blatnik,     to     the     AFL-CIO     Legislative 

Conference) 

The  89th  Congress  Is  scarcely  1  week  old 
but  it  is  already  evident  that  this  will  be  a 
hard-working  and  productive  session.  The 
House  has  made  highly  imj>ortant  changes 
in  its  rules  to  overcome  obstacles  which  in 
the  past  have  repeatedly  thwarted  the  will 
of  the  majority.  The  benefits  of  these 
changes  wlU  be  reflected  in  the  sound  and 
constructive  record  which  I  am  confident 
that  this  Congress  will  achieve. 

President  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union 
message,  one  of  the  most  notable  ever  given, 
has  set  the  tone.  Those  who  expected  cau- 
tious generalizations  must  have  been  very 
mucli  surprised.  It  was  hard  hitting,  spe- 
cific, and  showed  the  President's  determina- 
tion to  move  ahead  rapidly  toward  the  real- 
ization of  his  Great  Society.  I  was  particu- 
larly pleased  with  the  several  references  in 
the  President's  speech  which  recognized  the 
importance  of  public  works  and  the  need  for 
prompt  action  in  this  field.  While  details 
of  administration  proposals  have  to  await 
specific  messages,  I  believe  that  they  will 
recognize  the  urgent  need  for  increased 
public  investment  and  the  fact  that  only 
Federal  grants  have  the  power  to  provide  the 
stimulation  required. 

At  no  time  in  the  past  20  years  has  the 
setting  been  as  favorable  for  the  enactment 
or  legislation  designed  to  give  a  substantial 
and  continuing  boost  to  public  works  con- 
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structlon.  The  critical  need  for  the  many 
benefits  of  increased  public  works  inveetineiit 
has  created  broad-based  support  tar  vigorous 
Federal  action.  The  APL-GIO  has  long  been 
in  the  forefront  of  those  who  recognize  that 
this  aid  is  needed  and  are  willing  to  fight  for 
It.  The  resolution  adopted  by  your  executive 
committee  In  November  is  a  strong  reaffirma- 
tion of  your  traditional  support  and  will  carry 
tremendous  weight  with  all  of  us  in  public 
office.  This  kind  of  Federal  aid  also  carries 
the  all-out  support  of  the  mayors  of  our 
towns  and  cities  who  know  firsthand  the  ex- 
tent of  the  need  and  the  problems  of  State 
and  local  government  in  meeting  it.  Just  last 
month  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  I  believe  for  the  first  time,  endorsed 
Federal  grant  assistance  for  local  public 
works  because  they  know  from  their  own 
experience  that  the  lack  of  adequate  commu- 
nity facilities  has  resulted  in  inflated  land 
prices  and  excessive  real  estate  taxes  which 
in  effect- have  priced  middle-income  families 
out  of  the  market  for  new  housing  in  many 
areas.  Undoubtedly  other  groups  wUl  add 
their  support  to  proposals  for  stronger  Fed- 
eral aid  to  meet  this  problem. 

In  his  message.  President  Johnson  said,  "1 
propose  we  launch  a  national  effort  to  make 
the  American  city  a  better  and  more  stimu- 
lating place  to  live."  I  am  sure  that  aU  of  us 
here  share  the  President's  desire  and  deter- 
mination, and  Inevitably  a  vital  element  in 
that  effort  wUl  be  greater  Investment  In  all 
of  the  many  public  facilities  essential  to 
modern  urban  living.  Perhaps  many  of  these 
things  seem  unexciting  and  are  too  often 
taken  for  granted,  but  a  city  cannot  exist  and 
cannot  be  prosperous  or  satisfying  without 
substantial  Investment  in  water  and  sewer 
facilities,  public  buildings,  parks  and  play- 
grounds, streets,  hospitals,  ccHnmunity  cen- 
ters, and  so  forth.  When  these  facilities  are 
antiquated  or  Inadequate,  the  quality  of  life 
in  the  community  suffers  and  its  abUity  to 
expand  and  attract  new  Job-producing  in- 
vestment is  severely  limited. 

We  have  a  bold  and  vigorous  program  of 
urban  renewal  which  Is  clearing  the  worst 
of  our  cities'  slums  and  blighted  areas  and 
to  which  the  Federal  Gtovernment  has  already 
committed  $4  billion  In  grants,  and  un- 
doubtedly this  Congress  wUl  be  called  upon 
to  provide  additional  bUlions  for  this  vital 
program  which  is  doing  so  much  to  revitalize 
our  cities.  We  have  provided  bUllons  of 
dollars  in  grants  for  our  long-term  highway 
program  much  of  which  wlU  be  built  within 
urban  areas,  and  last  year  we  took  the  first 
step  toward  providing  grants  for  local  mass 
transit  systems.  Meanwhile,  there  has  been 
a  growing  need  to  supplement  these  efforts 
by  providing  grant  assistance  for  a  broad 
range  of  local  public  works  which  the  city 
or  other  local  government  unit  must  build 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  citizens. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  growing  needs  of  our  people  for 
local  public  works.  Today  the  backlog  of 
needed  Improvements  and  additions  to  oxir 
supply  of  community  faculties  runs  Into  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  Our  inventory  of  local  pub- 
lic works  Is  less  adequate  today  than  it  was 
in  1940  when  we  had  the  benefit  of  the  inten- 
sive building  programs  of  the  IMO's.  This 
Is  reflected  In  the  growing  problem  at  water 
pollution.  In  traffic  congestion,  overcrowded 
public  faculties,  and  In  many  other  problems 
of  dally  life  ranging  from  nuisances  to  out- 
right threats  to  health  and  safety. 
State  and  local  governments  are  making 
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heroic  efforts  to  meet  thetr  responslbilltiea. 
but  the  fact  la  that  tlielr  limited  revenue 
resources  simply  cannot  carry  the  whole 
burden.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Federal 
Government  has  preempted  the  most  Impcx't- 
ant  and  the  strongest  source  of  revenues 
through  Its  corporate  and  personal  Income 
taxes.  Where  a  State  ot  city  Is  limited  by 
the  prosperity  and  diversity  of  industries 
within  Its  Jxirlsdlctlon  and  the  danger  of 
driving  Investment  elsewhere,  the  Federal 
tax  structure  is  based  on  the  entire  American 
economy,  the  strongest  and  richest  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

I  believe  that  Federal  assistance  for  local 
problems  is  not  only  Justified  but  Is  an  obU- 
gation  on  those  of  us  who  have  the  honcM-  to 
serve  in  the  Congress.  Tht  taxes  which  sup- 
port the  Federal  Government  come  largely 
from  the  people  who  live  In  our  towns  and 
cities,  our  urban  population,  and  It  Is  only 
right  that  the  Federal  Government  reinvest 
that  money  at  the  local  level  where  it  Is  most 
needed. 

Increased  investment  In  public  works  Is 
not  only  needed  for  the  growth  and  llvabll- 
Ity  of  our  towns  and  cities  but  also  for  its 
broad  economic  benefits.  We  must  not  for- 
get for  one  minute  the  p^light  of  those  mU- 
llons  of  American  men  and  women  who  are 
out  of  work  today,  who  will  be  displaced  by 
automation  and  other  economic  changes,  or 
who  WlU  be  entering  the  labor  force  in  the 
coming  year.  No  one  knows  better  than  you 
In  this  room  what  an  awesome  task  it  wlU 
be  to  provide  employment  opportunities  for 
these  mlUlons.  This  would  be  true  imder 
the  best  of  circumstances,  but  as  we  enter 
1966  there  Is  growing  concern  about  the  eco- 
nomic outlook.  Most  economists  seem  baf- 
fled that  our  present  expansion  has  lasted  as 
long  as  it  has,  for  over  40  months.  I  believe 
that  the  reason  Is  clear — the  expansionist 
policies  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  adminis- 
trations have  been  making  up  for  the  preced- 
ing 8  years  of  restriction.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  economists  are  correct  In  their  con- 
cern for  the  coming  year.  I  cannot  help  but 
be  perturbed  when  these  doubts  are  ex- 
pressed In  some  of  the  stanchest  business 
quarters.  For  example.  Fortune  Magazine, 
hardly  a  foe  of  business  confidence,  felt  com- 
pelled to  open  the  economic  analysis  In  Its 
January  report  with  this  statement,  "A  new 
period  of  subnormal  growth  Is  now  In  pros- 
pect for  the  U.S.  economy  after  this  quarter. 
Following  4  years  of  rapid  gains  In  out- 
put •  •  •  this  means  a  real  change  In  trend. 
As  Roundup  remarked  6  months  ago,  'The 
reaUy  difficult  task  for  the  economy  lies  not 
behind  us  but  ahead.  I.e.,  after  the  spring 
of  1965.'    This  outlook  Is  now  more  definite." 

In  the  same  vein,  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port began  its  recent  economic  svunmary  with 
this  statement,  "Almost  a  chorus  of  predic- 
tion now  Is  heard  that  the  business  upturn 
can  slow  or  end  to  second  half,  1965,  that 
today's  good  times  may  face  trouble." 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  an  actual 
downtown  Is  not  our  only  danger.  With  our 
growing  labor  force,  even  a  leveling  off  of 
the  economy  poses  a  major  menace.  Again 
In  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  had  this  to 
say,  "The  pattern  of  business  activity  that 
seems  to  be  indicated  promises  little  Im- 
provement In  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
It  appears  Ukely  that  total  employment  will 
expand  by  some  850,000  by  this  time  next 
year.  But  that  expansion  wUl  not  be  enough 
to  absorb  the  indicated  Increase  In  the  labor 
force.     The  result  may  be  that  by  fourth 
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quarter,  1965,  unemployment  may  be  nearly 
1  million  hlgber  tlian  now." 

A  phrase  being  used  with  increasing  fre- 
quency by  economists  Is  "fiscal  drag."  This 
refers  to  the  fact  that  Federal  revenues 
under  any  given  tax  structure  rise  as  the 
economy  expands.  In  fact,  because  of  the 
progressive  nature  of  income  taxes,  these  rev- 
enues rise  faster  than  total  national  income. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  of  increase  in 
Federal  spending  has  slackened  off  over  the 
past  year  or  year  and  a  half  and  although 
it  is  still  going  up,  it  is  not  rising  as  fast  as 
the  Government  is  taking  money  out  of  the 
economy.  Whether  or  not  this  would  be 
made  up  by  an  accelerated  expansion  in  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  is  debatable. 
We  hear  contradictory  estimates  of  the  out- 
look for  business  spending  on  new  plant  and 
equipment,  but  the  best  estimates  at  this 
time  do  not  indicate  enough  of  a  rise  to 
stimulate  the  economy  to  the  extent  needed. 
In  the  case  of  consumer  spending  there  seems 
to  be  general  agreement  that  people  have 
spent  the  higher  take-home  pay  from  last 
year's  tax  cut  somewhat  more  quickly  than 
anticipated  and  the  further  rise  from  this 
source  will  not  be  great  enough  to  give  the 
economy  the  lift  it  needs.  We  all  know  the 
critical  impact  that  follows  the  closing  of  a 
defense  base  or  the  cancellation  of  a  defense 
contract.  Though  the  effects  are  more  subtle 
and  harder  to  pin  down,  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens throughout  the  economy  from  a  rela- 
tive reduction  in  Federal  spending — rela- 
tive to  tax  revenues  and  to  our  economic 
needs. 

We  have  made  great  gains  in  economic 
sophistication  in  the  past  few  years.  The 
Kennedy-Johnson  tax  cuts  at  a  time  when 
the  Government  was  running  a  substantial 
deficit  is  clear  evidence  of  this.  We  have  also 
launched  a  long-term  effort  to  get  at  the 
roots  of  unemployment,  of  low  Income, 
through  the  poverty  and  retraining  programs. 
However,  we  cannot  say  to  the  unemployed 
worker  and  his  family  that  he  shoiild  be 
patient  and  wait  for  general  overall  improve- 
ment. He  needs  a  Job  now  and  it  Is  our 
responsibility  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  pro- 
vide full  employment.  Recognition  of  this 
fact  was  recently  given  by  the  National  Plan- 
ning Association,  an  organization  of  some  of 
America's  leading  businessmen  as  well  as  la- 
bor leaders.  In  their  latest  report  they  state, 
"We  endorse  both  tax  reduction  and  train- 
ing and  retraining  as  useful  and  desirable 
first  steps  toward  modernizing  aui  economy. 
But  we  do  not  believe  that  they  will  create 
the  very  large  nimiber  of  additional  Job 
opportunities  which  will  be  needed  to  absorb 
present  open  and  hidden  unemployment  and 
the  large  Influx  to  the  urban  labor  market 
from  schools  and  farms  in  the  years  ahead, 
during  which  we  obviously  cannot  forever 
resort  to  one  large-scale  tax  reduction  after 
another."  I  concur  wholeheartedly  with 
those  views. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  particularly 
timely  that  you  should  make  public  works 
the  theme  of  your  luncheon.  Increased  pub- 
lic works  construction  has  proved  its  value 
both  in  Improving  our  cities  and  in  meeting 
the  problem  of  unemployment  through  its 
direct  impact  In  on-site  Jobs,  materials  con- 
sumption and  transportation,  and  through 
its  multiplier 'effect  as  this  money  Is  spent 
and  respent  for  the  whole  range  of  consumer 
and  business,  goods  and  services.  The 
academicians  are  fond  of  saying  that  they 
appreciate  the  impact  which  stepped  up  pub- 
lic works  activity  can  have  on  the  economy 
but  that  the  leadtlme  required  to  get  proj- 
ects underway  limits  their  usefulness.  I 
hope  that  this  time  the  economists  will  get 
behind  us  and  support  the  effort  to  Inau- 
gurate a  major  public  works  program  now, 
without  walUng  until  the  last  minute.  I 
would  also  say  to  them  that  they  should 
study  the  experience  under  the  accelerated 


public  works  program  which  proved  to  me 
that  the  money  can  be  put  to  work  promptly 
creating  Jobs  and  creating  needed  community 
facilities.  The  truth  Is  that  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantled  "shelf"  of  plans  already  completed 
or  well  advanced  for  local  public  works  which 
can  be  started  in  a  very  short  time.  There 
are  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
projects  in  applications  pending  under  the 
APW  program  for  which  no  Federal  assistance 
is  available,  and  undoubtedly  an  even  larger 
amount  of  planning  exists  outside  that 
limited   program. 

To  meet  the  twin  problems  of  needed  local 
public  works  and  increased  employment  op- 
portunities, I  have  introduced  H.R.  2170,  the 
Local  Public  Works  Act  of  1965.  This  bill  is 
designed  to  provide  a  large  and  continuing 
program  of  Federal  grants  for  virtually  the 
Whole  range  of  local  public  works.  It  would 
authorize  $2  billion  annually  in  Federal 
grants  to  cover  two-thirda  of  the  cost  of  sewer 
and  water  facilities,  public  buildings,  streets, 
and  road  improvement,  end  other  kinds  of 
local  facilities.  These  grants  could  be  made 
to  local  public  bodies  without  limitations  on 
population  size.  Also  there  would  be  no  em- 
ployment criteria  for  eligibility  but  it  in- 
cludes the  further  provision  that  depressed 
areas,  in  view  of  their  special  needs  and  limit- 
ed resources,  could  receive  grants  up  to  75 
percent  of  cost.  I  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion could  spark  a  sharp  increase  in  public 
worlcs  construction,  one  which  is  particularly 
needed  since  the  exhaustion  of  APW  funds 
and  the  end  of  the  boost  which  that  gave  to 
such  construction  might  otherwise  actually 
lead  to  a  slackening  in  this  vital  part  of  our 
economy. 

I  am  confident  that  the  basic  support  for 
this  kind  of  a  proposal  la  there  if  only  those 
who  believe  in  the  need  for  it  will  give  it  their 
determined  support.  Major  legislation  must 
have  grassroots  backing  to  make  its  way 
through  the  complex  roiute  it  must  follow 
here  in  Washington.  I  hope  that  all  of  you, 
while  you  are  here  in  Washington  and  when 
you  return  to  your  homes,  will  keep  this  in 
mind.  Certainly  this  bill  is  among  my  high- 
est legislative  priorities  this  year  and  I  hope 
It  will  be  among  yours. 


Bill  Avery  Becomes  37th  Governor  of 
Kansas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KAr^SAS 

IN THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  18,  1965 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
January  11,  William  H.  Avery,  who 
sei-ved  as  a  Representative  in  Congress 
from  1955  through  1964,  was  inaugurated 
as  the  37th  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Kansas.  On  his  inaugm-ation  day,  it 
was  not  possible  for  me  to  be  in  Topeka 
to  witness  the  inaugural  ceremony,  so 
I  took  occasion  to  call  attention  to  it 
on  the  House  floor  so  that  many  of  the 
Members  who  served  with  Bill  would 
know  about  the  start  of  his  service  as 
Governor. 

Because  I  know  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  what  took 
place  at  the  inauguration  in  Kansas 
and  what  Bill  Avery  said  on  the  oc- 
casion, I  am  presenting  a  newspaper  ac- 
count of  the  day'B  events  which 
appeared  in  the  Topeka,  Kans.,  Daily 


Capital,  and  the  full  text  of  Avery's 
inaugural  address.  I  find  it  an  inspir- 
lug  message,  tjrpical  of  Bill  Avery  and 
his  dedication  to  the  virtues  which  have 
served  Kansas  in  the  past  and  which 
will  be  cornerstones  of  progress  in  the 
future — religious  faith,  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  hard  work.  I  commend 
his  remarks  to  all  who  read  them: 
William  Avert  Becomes  37th  Head  of  State 

With  an  inaugural  day,  crammed  to  the 
brim  with  activities,  behind  him,  Gov.  Wil- 
liam H.  Avery  began  his  first  full  d.n*  at 
the  State's  helm  this  morning. 

The  gala  Inaugural  day  included  a  parade 
through  downtown,  a  speedy  but  fviil  in- 
auguration  ceremony  at  municipal  audi- 
torium, reception  at  Cedar  Crest,  and  tlie 
swirl   of   the  Inaugural  ball  Monday  night. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Avery  spent  much  of 
the  afternoon  entertaining  State  officials 
and  members  of  the  legislature  at  a  luncheon 
reception  at  the  Governor's  mansion. 

PROBLEMS   AHEAD 

Earlier  In  the  day  the  Averys  rode  in  a 
parade  from  the  statehouse  to  the  audi- 
torium where,  with  his  hand  on  the  family 
Bible,  Avery  was  sworn  In  as  Governor  at 
12:20  p.m. 

In  his  address  to  over  3,000,  Avery  pledged 
to  keep  the  State  on  an  even  financial  keel 
but  warned  of  weighty  problems  yet  to  be 
solved. 

The  Inaugural  may  have  set  a  record  for 
brevity.  It  started  at  noon  and  ended  at 
12;30p.m. 

Following  the  noon  ceremonies,  Avery  was 
sworn  in  as  head  of  the  Kansas  National 
Guard  on  the  Statehouse  grounds  where  he 
was  given  a  19-gun  salute.  Avery  was  es- 
corted on  an  inspection  of  the  honor  guard 
by  MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  Nlckell,  adjutant  gen- 
eral. The  Army  honor  guard  was  furnished 
by  the  891st  Engineer  Battalion  from  Man- 
hattan with  the  air  honor  guard  from  the 
I90th  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Group  in 
Hutchinson. 

FAMILT   PRESENT 

Avery  was  stirrounded  by  members  of  his 
family  throughout  the  day.  Sitting  on  the 
stage  at  the  Inaugural  and  accompanying 
him  throughout  the  day  were  the  .tvery 
children,  Bradley,  Martha  Sue,  along  vrith 
William,  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  Alice,  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  Barbara  Lanahan  and  her 
husband,  Lauck,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Avery's 
mother,  Mrs.  Hattie  Avery,  of  Wakefield,  and 
his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Ada  M.  Bowles,  of 
Manhattan,  also  attended  celebrations. 

OTHERS    SWORN 

In  addition  to  Avery,  many  other  elected 
ofnclals.  all  Republicans,  took  the  oath  of 
office  Monday.  They  were  Lt.  Gov.  John  W. 
Crutcher,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Harold 
Fatzer,  Secretary  of  State  Paul  R.  Shana- 
han.  State  Auditor  Clay  Hedrlck.  State 
Treasurer  Walter  H.  Peery,  Attorney  Genera! 
Robert  C.  Londerholm,  Adel  F.  Throckmor- 
ton, superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Frank  Sullivan,  commissioner  of  insui.n.ce. 
and  State  Printer  Robert  R.  Sanders. 

Although  Avery's  day  was  full,  he  planned 
to  begin  his  first  full  day  in  office  early.  He 
scheduled  a  press  conference  for  9:30  a.m. 
today.  Aids  said  he  would  probably  work 
on  his  address  to  the  legislature  scheduled 
for  early  next  week. 
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Inaugural  Address,  Hon.  William  H.  .^vert, 
January  11,  1965,  Topeka,  Kans. 
As  no  doubt  has  been  the  case  for  36  other 
men  before  me,  this  is  the  proudest  moment 
of  my  life.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  Inaugurated 
as  Governor  of  any  State,  but  I  consider  it 
the  highest  possible  honor  to  be  sworn  to 
as  chief  executive  of  yotir  State  and  mine, 
Kansas. 


It  has  been  my  privilege  during  the  past 
years  to  observe  firsthand,  a  cross-section 
from  each  of  the  50  States.  The  Impressions 
I  have  gained  have  not  only  made  me  ex- 
tremely proud  to  be  a  Kansan,  but  have 
placed  In  clear  perspective  the  reasons  for 
this  pride.  This  is  not  the  time,  nor  ap- 
propriate occasion,  to  set  these  reasons  out 
in  detail,  but  permit  me  to  recite  a  few  gen- 
eral observations. 

One  of  our  greatest  heritages  Is  the  domi- 
nant role  that  religion  has  played  in  the 
formative  years  of  history.  This  M«as  evident 
even  in  the  turbulent  society  before  state- 
hood, and  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  more 
than  a  century  that  has  followed.  Ht^tory 
is  replete  virlth  evidence  that  nations  i 
mained  strong  only  so  long  as  they  have 
belief  in  God  and  recognized  the  dignity 
man.  When  this  has  been  lost,  the  natlon-^ 
allty  and  cultture  have  disappeared.  Whereas/ 
Kansas  cannot  completely  separate  its 
ditions  from  that  of  this  great  Nation, 
must  make  certain  that  this  religious  h«i-l- 
tage  Is  not  lost,  but  Is  perpetuated. 

Hand  In  hand  with  the  religious  fiber  of 
Kansas  has  been  that  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity. The  results  of  this  opportunity  are 
evident.  The  literacy  rate  In  Kansas  is  one 
of  the  highest  In  the  Nation,  and  one  of  the 
highest  for  any  comparable  area  In  the  world. 
The  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  at- 
tending college  Is  considerably  above  the 
national  average.  Further,  information  from 
military  statistics  reveals  that  in  1963  Kansas 
had  a  lower  preinduction  disqualification 
rate  for  draftees  than  any  of  the  50  States. 

Another  impressive  observation  from  Kan- 
sas history  Is  the  Impact  of  education  and 
religion.  Prior  to,  and  during  the  Civil  War, 
settlement  of  the  prairies  had  gone  west- 
ward on  a  line  roughly  extending  south  and 
east  from  Manhattan.  After  the  hostilities 
ended,  central  and  western  Kansas  was  open 
for  development  and  was  settled  very  quickly. 
If  you  will  examine  the  location  of  virtually 
all  of  the  private  and  denominational  col- 
leges, you  will  find  them  located  in  this 
central  Kansas  area  and  founded  In  the  post- 
Civil  War  years.  The  point  I  want  to  estab- 
lish is  that  not  only  were  Kansas  settlers  a 
devout  people,  but  they  were  equally  de- 
termined that  their  children  should  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  a  college  education.  These 
same  schools  are  serving  Kansas  youth  to- 
day in  increasing  numbers. 

May  I  mention  one  more  heritage?  This 
Is  the  capacity  of  Kansas  people  to  work. 
We  may  have  an  equal,  but  we  are  not  sur- 
passed. T3^ical  of  many  Kansas  pioneers, 
my  grandparents  gave  up  a  secure  and  stable 
environment  In  New  England  to  move  west. 
No  doubt,  adventure  was  an  element  in  this 
motivation,  but  more,  I  think,  was  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  calculated  risk  to  find  a  more 
abundant  life,  made  possible  by  the  fertile 
Kansas  plains.  Their  life  was  not  easy,  but 
I  think  they  felt  rewarded  by  the  unlimited 
opportunities  this  land  could  yield  to  them 
and  their  children.  Of  the  thousands  of 
settlers  who  came  to  Kansas,  only  the  re- 
sourceful and  stouthearted  remained.  The 
ones  with  less  courage  returned  to  the 
security  and  safety  from  which  they  had 
come.  Here,  again,  is  a  heritage  of  courage 
and  a  will  to  succeed  of  which  we  can  all 
be  proud.  We  should  employ  it  as  we  plan 
the  future. 

Tradition  has  always  been  a  great  Infiuence 
on  any  society.  A  tradition,  as  a  heritage,  is 
a  community  legacy,  it  can  be  dissipated, 
simply  preserved,  or  considerably  enhanced 
With  prudent  management.  We  have  these 
same  three  choices  with  the  legacy  we  have 
Inherited  for  Kansas. 

Any  change  or  any  adjustment  is  usually 
inconvenient,  sometimes  even  painful.  It 
always  presents  some  problems.  Some  of 
these  problems  beg  a  most  difficult  solution. 
We  must  never  accept  the  status-quo  for  our 
society  unless  we  also  accept  being  relegated 


to  the  status  of  a  people  who  have  lost  tbelr 
wlU  to  win  and  to  progress. 

As  we  meet  a  gradual  transition  from  a 
basically  agricultural  State  to  one  that  Is 
quasi-Industrial,  we  must  recognlae  the  In- 
herent econcxnlc  problems.  As  our  popula- 
tion expands  in  urban  areas,  schools, 
churches,  highways  and  community  facil- 
ities must  adjust.  State  government  mtut 
also  give  and  take  to  accommodate  accepted 
functions  within  Its  Jvirlsdlctlon. 

May  I  submit  an  observation  from  per- 
sonal experience  as  a  fanner  and  In  public 
life.  Whereas  a  change  from  any  familiar 
status  or  circumstance  presents  some  prob- 
lems, this  change  also  xisually  creates  new 
opportunities. 

It  Is  In  this  perspective  that  I  view 
Kansas  on  this  day  In  January  In  1965.  The 
necessity  for  some  changes  are  self-evident. 
Some  State  functions  are  nearly  obsolete. 
Others  are  limdequate.  We  have,  by  tradi- 
tion, recognized  as  rightful  responsibilities 
the  needs  of  our  citizens  that  can  only  be 
done  by,  or  done  better,  by  the  State.  It  Is 
not  my  view  that  we  should  reach  for  func- 
tions and  resotirces  that  logically  belong  to 
local  government.  Piu-ther  It  is  not  my  view 
that  we  should  Ignore  voids  that  have 
evolved  in  our  social  system  which  invite  rm- 
warranted  Federal  intervention.  On  these 
matters  I  will  report  to  the  legislature  later. 

Finally,  let  me  state,  that  I  do  not  propose 
to  know  all  the  solutions  to  all  of  our  prob- 
lems. For  the  great  honor  that  has  this  day 
been  bestowed  upon  me,  I  shall  devote  all  of 
my  energy  and  what  talent  I  possess  to  help 
mold  for  the  generations  to  follow,  a  State 
that  is  fiscally  strong;  a  society  enriched  by 
educational  opportunities;  a  work  force  gain- 
fully employed  through  an  accelerated  pro- 
gram of  Industrial  development;  and  the 
maximum  development  and  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources.  These  objectives  I 
consider  to  be  the  obligation  of  my  office.  To 
these  goals  I  am  totally  committed. 


In  the  Cause  of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18,  1965 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  efforts 
to  help  enlighten  the  American  people  as 
to  what  is  happening  to  their  Nation,  I 
have  found  the  greatest  obstacles  to  be 
apathy  and  doubt,  or  the  idea  that  if  the 
situation  Is  ignored,  it  will  go  away. 
Therefore,  it  is  most  encouraging  to  me 
to  see  the  fine  progress  of  our  country's 
fastest  growing  youth  organization, 
which  is  dedicated  to  preserving  this 
great  Republic.  The  members  of  this 
energetic  group  are  not  apathetic,  nor 
do  they  have  any  doubts,  and  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  feel  the  problem  will  re- 
solve itself  if  it  is  ignored.  They  are 
completely  aware  of  the  danger  our  coun- 
try is  facing,  and  are  working  hard  in 
their  communities  throughout  this  Na- 
tion to  bring  this  knowledge  to  every- 
one who  has  its  interest  at  heart,  and 
wishes  to  see  the  principles  of  our  Pound- 
ing Fathers  prevail.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom. 
They  want  this  country  left  for  them 
to  live  in  with  their  freedom  guaranteed, 
and,  also,  to  be  able  to  leave  it  for  the 


generations  that  follow,  as  it  was  left  to 
us. 

It  Is  with  pleasure  that  I  submit  the 
text  of  a  speech  by  one  of  these  noble 
freedcon  fighters,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Dahl. 
field  director  of  the  Colorado  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom,  which  was  de- 
livered at  their  constitutional  convention 
held  this  month,  and  request  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  inserted  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

In  thk  Cause  or  F&xedom 

As  we  gather  here  this  afternoon,  the  sit- 
uations of  our  world  have  not  become  any 
less  tense,  nor  have  the  futures  of  those 
situations  become  any  brighter. 

We  are  still  at  war  with  the  Communists 
In  Vietnam,  we  still  have  done  nothing  about 
Cuba  or  Berlin,  and  in  the  Congo,  a  pro- 
Western  government  was  slapped  in  the  face 
while  we  sat  idly  by  twiddling  our  thumbs 
while  many  were  dying  and  many  others  were 
wounded,  and  fl4^11y  the  "Johnny-come-late- 
ly" foreign  policymakers  of  the  Unite* 
States  decided  that  It  was  time  to  act.  And 
yet.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  otir  great  Presi- 
dent Is  still  turning  out  the  lights  in  the 
White  House.  These  are  the  lights  of  lead- 
ership; the  lights  of  strength;  the  lights  of 
responsibility;  the  lights  of  respect,  and  the 
lights  of  honesty. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  other  problems 
which  hover  over  our  Nation,  both  domcetle 
and  foreign,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
Great  Society  was  to  close  95  more  military 
bases,  another  serious  drawback  in  our  sys- 
tem of  defense:  not  the  first,  but  I  am  sure, 
not  the  last. 

Where  to  now,  Mr.  President?  How  many 
more  bases  are  to  be  closed;  how  many  more 
governments  and  nations  do  we  let  the 
Communists  have;  how  many  more  Ameri- 
cans must  be  killed  needlessly  before  we  sur- 
render everything.  Including  our  Nation? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  time  Is  getting 
shorter — the  days  are  getting  fewer  before 
that  day  of  infamy  falls  upon  us — and  the 
days  are  getting  darker  with  every  minute  we 
do  nothing. 

We  have  gathered  here  in  this  dark  hour, 
because  we  have  a  cause — a  cause  which 
could  save  the  world  from  taking  that  final 
and  fatal  step  into  the  bottomless  pit  of 
eternal  tyranny;  a  step  which  woiild  bring 
down  that  iron  curtain  between  aU  men 
and  freedc«n.  at  least,  for  centuries  to  come. 

However,  something  is  happening  In  Amer- 
ica, that  has  great  promise  for  the  future. 
I  have  actually  heard  the  augury  of  Its  ap- 
proaching thunder. 

Our  f utvu*  wlU  be  as  we  will  have  It.  It 
cannot  be,  nor  wlU  It  be  any  other  way. 
That  future  can  be  ours  to  look  to  with 
respect  and  dignity  If  we  choose,  however, 
there  is  much  work  to  be  done.  We  can  be- 
gin that  work  as  we  leave  this  convention; 
in  oxir  homes,  in  our  churches,  In  our  schools', 
and  In  our  communities. 

Countless  numbers  of  Americans  have  gone 
before  us  In  the  everlasting  fight  to  preserve 
freedom  In  this  restless  and  chaotic  world  of 
the  space  age.  Yes.  we  are  young  people, 
who  at  times  tend  to  be  optimistic  and 
idealistic,  but  we  are  old  enough  to  realize 
and  to  understand  the  mistakes  which  have 
been  made  by  preceding  generations,  and  we 
have  the  wUl  and  the  desire  to  do  something 
about  them. 

Freedom  caimot  nor  will  It  be  preserved 
by  the  so-called  economists  who  tell  us  that 
we  owe  the  national  debt  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  posterity,  and  it  will  not  be  preserved 
by  those  fabian-soclalists  who  are  bestow- 
ing upon  this  Nation  a  type  of  system  that  Is 
contrary  to  every  principle  that  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  held  in  the  formation  of  the 
United  States,  and  Indeed  the  greatest  bul- 
wark of  freedom  the  world  has  ever  known. 
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When  those  great  so-called  clvQ  libertar- 
ians of  today  stand  before  the  people  of  this 
Nation  and  condone  the  crime  of  news-man- 
agement by  the  Government,  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  cares  more  about  the  welfare 
and  falrplay  for  the  Communists  In  this 
Nation,  than  it  does  for  the  honest,  freedom- 
loving  citizens,  and  the  encroachments  of 
big  government,  then  It  is  time  for  all  citi- 
zens, especially  young  Americans,  to  redouble 
their  efforts  In  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Let  us  continue  with  our  energy  and  our 
hearts,  forever  rededlcatlng  our  lives  to  those 
principles  of  freedom  and  to  that  cause. 

Let  us  continue,  never  becoming  discour- 
aged in  our  fight,  for  that  road  which  we 
must  take,  is  a  difficult  path  to  travel. 

Let  us  continue  remembering  always,  that 
there  is  no  substitute  for  victory,  and  that 
the  opposite  of  victory  is  defeat. 

Let  us  continue  assuring  all  nations  and  all 
men  that  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
never  again  tolerate  himalliatlon  or  disre- 
spect, as  that  we  so  cowardly  tolerated  in 
Panama,  a  n'ation  and  a  people  which  owes 
Its  very  existence  to  the  United  States. 

Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  \is  con- 
tinue. 

The  answer  lies  with  the  youth  of  America. 
It  is  the  youth  who  miist  bear  the  burdens 
Imposed  by  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  and  it 
is  the  youth  who  must  be  responsible  for 
the  future.  Let  each  and  every  one  of  us 
here  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  unfinished 
task  which  remains  before  us,  meeting  every 
new  challenge  with  confidence  and  determi- 
nation, and  let  us  bear  with  pride,  the  ban- 
ner— ^Yoimg  Americans  for  Freedom. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  us  continue,  In 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  let  us  adopt  the 
motto  of  another  great  American,  "I  have 
not  yet  begun  to  fight,"    Thank  you. 


Security  Measures  of  the  House 
Strengthened 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18, 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  all  concerned  about  security 
measures  of  the  House  and  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  that  security  measures  have 
been  and  are  being  improved  and 
strengthened  since  the  convening  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

The  Hoiise  personnel  and  patronage 
committee.  In  cooperation  with  the 
House  leadership,  has  acted  to  take  every 
reasonable  precaution  against  repetition 
of  such  untoward  Incidents  as  occurred 
in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  present  session. 

This  problem  has  been  reviewed  thor- 
oughly at  a  conference  with  Speaker 
McCoRifACK  and.  as  a  result,  a  decision 
has  been  reached  to  add  additional  secu- 
rity ofllcers  for  the  House.  These  men 
have  been  recruited  on  the  basis  of  their 
experience,  training,  ability,  and  demon- 
strated dependability  in  i>olice  work- 
without  regard  to  patronage  considera- 
tions. 

Members  of  this  enlarged  security  force 
have  been  stationed  at  the  five  en- 
trances of  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


They  are  there  to  assist  and  reinforce 
the  watch  maintained  by  the  doormen  of 
the  House,  who  are  on  duty  at  all  times. 

In  addition,  as  you  know,  our  Capitol 
Police  and  doormen  are  supported  by  a 
detail  of  uniformed  Metropolitan  Police 
and  plainclothesmen. 

We  believe  that  proper  and  effective 
steps  have  been  taken  to  protect  the 
House  against  invasion*  by  troublemak- 
ers or  disturbances  on  the  floor  and  in 
the  gallery. 

I  was  present  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  March  1, 1954,  and  a  witness  of 
the  violent  attack  staged  by  a  band  of 
Puerto  Rican  nationalists.  The  lesson 
of  that  experience  is  lasting. 

I  fully  share  the  conviction  of  my  col- 
leagues that  maximum  security  can  and 
must  be  provided  for  the  orderly  and  safe 
transaction  of  the  business  of  this  House 
without  Isolating  this  body  from  the 
American  citizens  who  desire  to  come 
here  and  observe  the  proceedings  of  their 
Representatives. 


authorized  to  present  in  the  name  of  the 
people  oif  America  a  parchment  at  appro- 
priate  design  to  Art  Linkletter  in  recognition 
of  the  aforesaid  services  to  his  country  and 
to  the  world,  such  parchment  to  include  a 
suitably  engrossed  copy  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 


The  20th  Anniversary  •£  Art  Linkletter's 
"House  Party*' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or   CALirOtNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18. 1965 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
15,  1965,  Art  Linkletter's  award-winning 
show  "House  Party"  celebrated  Its  20th 
anniversary  of  broadcasting  on  radio 
and  television. 

Art  is  a  good  friend  of  mine  and  I 
know  that  I  can  speak  for  the  many 
thousands  of  his  friends  and  fans  In  con- 
gratulating him  for  the  outstanding  con- 
tribution he  has  made  not  only  to  en- 
tertainment but  also  to  humanitarian 
endeavors  he  has  actively  supported  dur- 
ing his  remarkable  career. 

I  am  therefore  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  joint  resolution 
I  Introduced  today  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recorb. 

The  resolution  follows : 
H.J.  Res.  212 
Joint  resolution  honoring  Art  Linkletter  for 

unique  services  rendered   to  his  country 

and  to  the  world 

Whereas  on  January  15,  1965,  Art  Link- 
letter  celebrated  his  twentieth  anniversary 
of  broadcasting  "House  Party"  on  radio  and 
television;  and 

Whereas  "House  Party"  has  for  twenty 
years  contributed  to  the  wholesome  enter- 
tainment and  education  of  millions  of  lis- 
teners and  viewers  and  has  maintained  a 
high  standard  of  excellence;  and 

Whereas  Art  Linkletter  has  given  unstlnt- 
ingly  of  time,  talent,  and  energy  to  the  wel- 
fare of  children  and  to  a  rich  variety  of 
humanitarian  causes  throughout  the  world; 
and 

Whereas  Art  Linkletter  has  been  honored 
by  a  host  of  American  organizations  for  his 
selfless  devotion  to  charitable  causes:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 


The  Way  to  the  Great  Society 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF   CALIFOHNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18, 1965 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  those  of  my  colleagues  who  may  have 
missed  the  editorial  in  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star,  I  am  extending  my 
remarks  to  include  the  comments  of  our 
Senate  Chaplain,  Dr.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  Dr.  Harris  combines  some  high- 
ly inspirational  precepts  with  a  salting 
of  commonsense.  We  would  do  well  to 
keep  his  thoughts  in  mind  for  the  months 
to  come.    The  article  follows: 

The  Wat  to  the  Great  Societt 

(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain. 
VS.  Senate) 

America  on  its  privileged  pedestal  is  being 
summoned  by  the  demands  of  the  world 
revolution  not  only  to  see  visions  and  dream 
dreams,  but  to  lead  the  way  to  a  fairer  earth. 
The  blueprints  are  not  dated  to  be  realized 
In  some  far  sweet-bye-and-bye  but  in  s 
desperately  needy  here  and  now  where  un- 
counted millions  wallow  in  the  lowlands  of 
misery.  With  aU  the  necessary  implements 
in  their  hands  those  who  are  citizens  of  the 
coveted  prlvUeged  portions  of  this  spinning 
globe  are  solemnly  called  to  be  willing  part- 
ners In  the  task  of  changing  dreary  deserts 
into  rose  gardens  of  life  more  abundant.  It 
is  the  time  to  fulfill  the  ancient  prophecy 
that  the  crooked  things  which  spoil  life's 
music  must  be  made  straight.  The  valleys 
of  despair  must  be  exalted. 

The  vistas  of  a  Promised  Land  have  been 
lifted  up  long  'ere  this  by  millions  of  wor- 
shipers in  10,000  chiirches  as  they  have  prayed 
Thy  Kingdom  Come  with  hymns  upon  their 
lip>s  such  as: 

"O  shame  to  use  who  rest  content 
While  Ixist  and  greed  for  gain 
In  street  and  shop  and  tenement 
Wring  gold  from  human  pain. 
Give  us,  O  God,  the  strength  to  build 
The  city  that  hath  stood 
Too  long  a  dream,  whose  laws  are  love. 
Whose  ways  are  brotherhood. 
And  where  the  sun  that  shlneth  Is 
God's  grace  for  human   good." 

The  answer  to  that  prayer  is  all  intolved 
in  the  universal  petition  voiced  constantly 
by  mllUons  that  the  kingdom  of  human 
good  may  Indeed  come. 

But  the  desperate  immediate  need  of  * l^ese 
days  of  violence  and  revolutionary  change 
is  that  those  who  have  in  their  hands  the 
power  to  help  God  answer  the  prayer.  Thy 
kingdom  come,  shall  with  a  new  dedic^ttion 
and  determination,  face  the  realization  that 
the  way  to  any  society  that  can  really  be 
called  great  is  not  simply  by  the  manipu- 
lation of  legislative  levers  by  social  engi- 
neers. The  Great  Society  can  only  be  built 
by  those  who,  in  there  own  attitudes  and 
actions.  Join  the  ranks  of  those  whose  rul- 
ing passion  was  so  well  expressed  by  John  F 
Kennedy,  when,  4  years  ago,  he  took  the 
oath    of    the    presidential    office — "Ask   not 
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what  your  country  can  do  for  you  but  rather 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country."  That 
distinction  divides  Americans  into  two 
classes — those  who  Uft  and  those  who  lean. 
A  fatal  fallacy  of  so  many  rose-tinted 
social  schemes  Is  to  regard  Government  as 
a  sort  of  escalator  upon  which  even  the 
indolent  may  be  carried  up  to  desired  levels 
whether  they  personally  exert  themselves  or 
not.  Where  such  social  panaceas  have  been 
tried  there  have  been  alarming  indications 
that  far  too  many  people  are  perfectly  will- 
ing just  to  recline  on  the  moving  stairway 
while  they,  themselves,  do  little  but  enjoy 
the  sensation  and  the  scenery. 

One  of  England's  most  famous  preachers 
broadcast  his  estimate  of  the  escalator  phi- 
losophy as  in  his  country  it  has  been  carried 
out  in  the  "welfare  state."  He  said:  "What 
is  so  often  forgotten  is  that  if  you  give 
amenities  endlessly  to  people  who  are  at 
heart  grabbing  and  selfish  you  will  bring 
the  life  of  the  community  to  chaos.  In  this 
serious  hovir  htunan  motives  are  being 
poisoned  with  a  drug  that  is  sapping  the 
moral  grandeur  and  stamina  of  our  whole 
land.  We  might  label  the  drug  thus — 'How 
can  I  do  less  and  gain  more?'  " 

In  America  it  is  certainly  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  raging  passion  with  half 
of  our  people  Is  to  build  barns  and  bigger 
bams,  or  corporations  or  bigger  corporations. 
And,  the  raging  passion  of  the  other  half 
of  our  people  is  to  get  more  and  more  wages 
for  less  and  less  work.  So,  millions  of 
Americans  make  wealth  and  security  the 
goals  of  their  personal  living  and  of  our 
national  existence. 

Life  which  is  geared  as  an  escalator,  while 
conceivably  it  might  get  many  material 
things  for  people,  would  at  the  same  time 
do  terrible  things  to  them  by  robbing  them 
of  self-respect  and  a  stiirdy  independence 
which  fosters  personal  initiative  and  develops 
character.  The  only  hope  for  the  coining 
of  what  we  are  thinking  of  as  a  Great 
Society  is  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  nimi- 
ber  of  those  who  stand  and  toil,  not  with 
those  who  learn  but  with  those  who  lift.  A 
modern  sage  declares  that  a  gentleman  is 
one  who  puts  a  little  more  into  the  general 
pool  of  hiunan  welfare  than  he  takes  out. 

Personal  responsibility  is  the  central 
theme  of  Christianity.  One  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Master  of  men  is — 
"If  a  man  shall  save  his  life  he  shall  lose 
it."  That  puts  the  attainment  of  life  abun- 
dant for  individuals  and  for  nafons  at  the 
disposal  of  those  whose  ruling  passion  is  not 
how  much  can  I  take  out  but  how  much 
can  I  put  in.  The  symbol  of  all  that  has 
made  oiu-  democracy  great  and  mighty 
enough  now.  in  this  desperate  day,  to  be 
the  chief  factor  in  saving  the  world  from 
the  horror  of  regimented  communism  Is  not 
the  automatic  escalator  on  which  people  are 
lifted,  but  the  stairway  up  which  people 
climb. 

The  signboard  to  the  Great  Society  was 
put  up  by  the  One  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake  when  He  declared — "Let  him  who 
would  be  great  among  you  be  the  servant 
of  all," 


Congressman  Anderson,  Former  Skipper 
of  the  "Nautilus,''  Speaks  for  Nnclear 
Power  Development 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  tenkessek 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18.  1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  an  address  delivered  on  January 


13  at  the  "Salute  to  the  Nuclear  Navy" 
program  In  Washingt(»i.  our  new  col- 
league, the  gentlonan  from  Tennessee, 
William  R.  Anderson,  discusses  our 
country's  nuclear  power  development 
policy  with  pcutlcular  reference  to  the 
part  played  by  the  Congress. 

Congressman  Anderson,  is,  as  you 
know,  the  former  captain  of  the  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  Nautilus  and  was  its 
commander  on  the  historic  first  journey 
imder  the  polar  ice.  He  comes  to  this 
House  frMn  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Tennessee  following  his  elec- 
tion last  November. 

As  we  welc<mie  our  distinguished  new 
colleague  from  Tennessee,  we  have  oc- 
casion to  congratulate  both  him  and  the 
House  leadership  on  his  assignment  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, a  congressional  specialty  closely 
related  to  his  specialty  as  a  famous 
Navy  oflBcer. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  Congressman  Anderson's  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion's development  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 
Address     op    Repeesentattve     William     R. 
Anderson,  op  Tennessee,  at  "Salute  to 
THE  Nttcleas  Navt,"  Whjjuu)  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, Janttabt   13,   1965 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  and  I  appreci- 
ate the  forbearance  of  all  of  you  who  must 
realize  that  I  am  a  bit  late  to  be  a  qualified 
Navy  spokesman  and  considerably  early  to  be 
a  congressional  expert. 

My  problem  doesnt  stop  here.  Despite  all 
my  efforts  to  acquire  the  image  of  lawmaker 
and  statesman,  I  find  I'm  still  more  closely 
identified  with  the  North  Pole  than  with 
Capitol  HIU.  I  assiire  you,  it  is  twice  as  hard 
and  much  more  dangerous  to  reach  Congress. 

I  want  to  express  my  warm  appreciation  to 
the  Washington  Naval  Reserve  PuWlc  Rela- 
tions Co.  for  conceiving  and  arranging  this 
event.  Having  spent  my  last  3  years  of  Navy 
duty  here  in  Washington,  I  am  well  aware  of 
your  versatUlty.  your  fine  traditions  and  the 
great  contributions  your  unit  has  made  to- 
ward a  more  effective  and  better  understood 
Navy. 

The  last  10  years  of  our  nuclear  Navy  have 
been  eventful  and  bright  with  perftM^nance 
and  potential.  It  is  certain  that  the  next  10 
years  can  be  years  of  progress,  achievement 
and  consolidation. 

The  Joint  Navy-Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion program  has  always  been  blessed  with 
champions  to  serve  the  cause  of  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion. 

Its  number  one  champion  originally  stood 
almost  alone.  Tomorrow,  that  man,  small  in 
physical  stature  but  gigantic  in  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  his  character,  intellect,  and  de- 
votion, will  leave  his  austere  office  to  go  to 
the  White  House  to  receive  the  Enrico  Perml 
Award  from  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  Navy  and  the  Nation  are  Indeed 
fortunate  that  Adm.  H.  Q.  Rlckover  is  will- 
ing to  continue  in  his  demanding  assignment 
in  the  second  deq^e  of  nuclear  power. 

There  are  also  many  champions  of  the 
nuclear  Navy  on  both  sides  of  Capitol  Hill.  I 
do  not  Intend  to  diminish  the  credit  due  the 
Navy,  but  histwy  will  record  that  Congress, 
particularly  during  the  early  days,  gave 
nuclear  propulsicm  better  attention,  better 
service,  and  greater  push  than  did  the  Navy 
iteelf. 

We  are  most  fortunate  that  two  Capitol 
Hill  champions  of  nuclear  power  have  now 
moved  to  powerftil  positions.  I  refer  to  Con- 
gressnmn  Mendel  Rivers,  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  Con- 
gressman Chet  Holipield,  chairman  of  the 
Joint   Committee  on  Atomic   Energy.     The 


outlook  for  the  next  10  years  is  brighter  be- 
cause of  the  judgment,  vision,  and  leadership 
of  these  statesmen. 

With  the  support  and  leadership  o(  men 
of  this  type,  the  Navy  now  stands  on  the 
threshcdd  of  a  historic  changeovtf.  The 
Nautilus  and  her  successors  and  the  dra- 
matically powerful  Polaris-firing  submarines 
are  a  tremendous  force  in  being.  Nuclear 
task  force  1.  after  its  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe  appears  to  be  the  prototype  for 
the  ships  that  wlU  make  our  Navy  the  most 
powerful  and  adaptable  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

With  more  and  more  efficient  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion systems  being  developed,  the  key 
question  to  a  policy  for  the  second  decade  of 
the  nuclear  Navy  would  seem  to  be  how  best 
to  proceed  with  construction  of  nuclear  s\ir- 
face  ships. 

The  reason  for  our  past  timidity  In  this 
matter  has,  of  course,  been  costs.  In  open- 
ing a  discussion  on  nuclear  surface  shii>s, 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  purpose 
is  not  to  criticize  the  decisions  of  the  past 
but  to  make  some  suggestions  bearing  on 
future  policy. 

First  of  all,  I  think  that  in  deciding  wheth- 
er to  adopt  an  aggressive  program  of  nuclear 
ship  construction  we  should  make  sure  all 
factors  are  considered. 

It's  important,  first  of  all,  that  the  flgiiree 
on  which  we  base  decisions  be  true,  complete 
costs  of  ship  construction  and  operation. 
amortized  over  the  useful  life  of  the  ship- 
development,  construction,  outfitting,  opera- 
tion, repairs,  refueling. 

Viewed  on  this  basis,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  has  estimated  that  a  nu- 
clear carrier  is  Just  3  percent  more  expensive 
in  the  long  nin  than  a  conventional  carrier. 
It  is  also,  of  course,  much  more  effective 
than  a  conventional  carrier.  There  are  few 
Americans  who  would  not  be  willing  to  Invest 
this  additional  S  percent  in  order  to  avoid 
dependence  on  obsolete,  second-best  ihips 
for  the  defense  of  this  country  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  free  world. 

Let  us  also  remember  the  spin-offs,  the  side 
benefits  and  returned  dividendji  that  have 
and  will  come  from  the  development  of  nu- 
clear propulsion. 

Take  the  Shlppingport  reactor,  this  coun- 
try's first  full -sized  commercitd  atomic  gen- 
erating plant.  Shlppingport  is  really  a  larger 
version  of  the  Nautilus  powerplant.  Even- 
tually, I  believe  we  will  realize  that  If  the 
only  result  of  the  Nautilus  development  pro- 
gram had  been  a  safe,  satisfactory  situation 
at  Shlppingport  the  money  would  have  been 
well  spent. 

While  our  needs  for  commercial  atomic 
power  may  not  press  us  today,  we  must  pre- 
pare for  the  time  when  they  press  in  on  us 
rapidly — as,  indeed,  they  are  pressing  in  al- 
ready on  many  nations  hard  up  for  conven- 
tional energy  sources. 

Let  us  not  forget,  either,  that  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  fiying  from  modem,  swift,  far- 
ranging  nuclear  ships  ccnnprlses  one  of  our 
most  dramatic  symbols  of  the  success  of  the 
United  States  in  harnessing  the  atom  for 
practical,  peaceful  purposes — dramatic  proof 
of  this  Nation's  firm  determination  that  the 
atom  shall  be  used  for  mankind's  good,  rather 
than  his  destruction. 

These  considerations  are  difficult,  I  think, 
to  place  on  the  scale  of  cost  accounting.  But 
they  must  be  included  In  our  thinking.  We 
cannot  afford  to  deprive  ourselves  of  otir  full 
potential  power  merely  because  it  appears 
today  to  be  a  little  more  expensive,  because 
what  slide  rule  can  measure  the  value  of  life 
and  liberty? 

So,  as  a  new  administration,  with  a  spar- 
kling mandate  from  the  people,  prepares  to 
open  new  and  ambitious  vistas  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  the  American  dream,  I  think 
we  must  visualize  ourselves  as  at  a  new  de- 
parture, beyond  which  a  wise  nation  wlU  not 
only  build  fleets  powered  by  the  atom,  but 
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will  embrace  every  opportunity  to  harness 
thla  elemental  force  for, the  benefit  of  all 
men,  everywhere. 


Address  by  die  Honorable  Robert  T. 
Morpby,  Vice  Cbairman,  Gvil  Aero- 
■antks  Board,  on  the  Occasion  of  Air 
Transportation  Day  of  Lehigh-Nortb- 
bampton  Airport  Authority,  Allentown, 
Bethlehem,  Easton,  Pa.,  November  12, 
1964 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18, 1965 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  November  12,  1964,  a  group 
of  civic -minded  citizens  in  the  Allen- 
town-Bethlehem-Easton  area,  popularly 
known  as  the  Lehigh  Valley,  Invited  ofB- 
clals  of  the  Civil  Aeronautlce  Board  to 
come  and  Inspect  the  facilities  of  the 
Allentown,  Bethlehem,  and  Easton  Air- 
port. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Robert  T.  Murphy, 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  at  a  dinner  reception  that  eve- 
ning contain  some  cogent  observations  on 
some  of  the  work  done  by  CAB.  The 
address  follows: 

AOMtlSS   BT   THE  HONOSABLE  ROBEKT  T.  MUB- 

PRT,  Vice  CRAnifAN,   Civn.   A^onauttcs 

BOAXO,  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  AlB  TRANSFOB- 

TATiON  Day  of  Lesigh-Northamfton  Air- 
port Attthoritt,  AixENTO'wrN-,  Bethlehem, 
Eastok,  Pa.,  Novxmbbi  12, 1964 

This  has  been  a  great  day  for  me  and  my 
associates  as  representatives  of  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  who  have  been  privileged 
to  Inspect  yoiir  Impressive  area  airport  and 
to  survey  some  of  your  Industrial  faculties 
Which  constitute  a  great  seedbed  for  o\ir  na- 
tional economy. 

I  wlah  to  express  our  thanks  tor  the 
reception  which  you  have  accorded  us  and. 
In  particular,  to  Jolin  Leh,  chairman  of  the 
Lehigh-Northampton  Airport  Authority,  and 
Wiley  Post,  your  airport  manager,  for  their 
Invitation  to  come  and  meet  with  you  here. 
We  have  always  realized  that  this  is  an  area 
ot  great  natural  and  physical  resotirces  but, 
with  the  advent  of  Allentown's  own  Jack 
Tohe  at  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  our 
appreciation  and  awareness  of  the  Lehigh 
VaUey's  importance  to  the  United  States  has 
•omehow  grown.  AU  of  us  associated  with 
the  air  transport  industry  are  partlc\ilarly 
appreciative  of  jout  designation  of  this  day 
•s  a  special  air  transpKirtatlon  day  and  we 
•re  grateful  to  the  city,  county.  State,  and 
National  officials  who  have  ta^en  the  time 
to  Join  with  us  in  making  it  a  memorable 
occasion. 

It  Is  noteworthy,  also,  that  a  great  many 
of  you  are  consistent  air  transportation  users, 
depending  on  the  efficacy  of  the  operations 
of  some  of  our  Nation's  leading  air  carriers 
now  serving  the  Allentown-Bethlehem- 
■aston  Airport  for  keeping  your  own  com- 
panies operating  at  full  efficiency  and,  hence, 
responsive  to  the  growing  needs  of  our 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce. 

Today  we  have  viewed,  across  the  Lehigh 
River  at  the  foot  of  South  Mountain,  one 
«tf  the  world's  greatest  steel  plants  and  have 
Journeyed  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  to 


Inspect  its  magnificent,  new  research  labora- 
tory. We  have  likewise  visited  the  hangar 
facilities  maintained  by  Bethlehem  Steel  at 
your  airport  where  its  fleet  of  modem  busi- 
ness aircraft  Is  maintained  In  continuing  safe 
and  reliable  condition,  earning  for  it  a 
safety  record  second  to  none  in  the  Nation. 
All  In  all,  this  has  beea  a  pleasant  and  re- 
warding erperlence  for  those  of  us  in  avia- 
tion and  I  believe  a  proper  atmosphere  has 
been  generated  for  a  discussion  of  transpor- 
tation services  which,  in  this  Jet  age,  we  can- 
not discuss  without  reference  to  air  trans- 
portation— the  beginning  and  end  of  which 
must  alwasrs  be  at  an  adequate  airport 
facility. 

You  have  one  here  of  which  you  may,  in- 
deed, be  proud,  operating  as  it  does  with 
great  efficiency  \inder  the  management  of  Mr. 
Post  and  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
the  Lehigh-NorthamptoB  Airport  Authority, 
composed  of  your  three  cities  and  two  covm- 
tles  that  long  ago  volimtarlly  united  their 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  single  adequate  air- 
port. This  Is  an  extimple  of  civic  cooperation 
Initiated  long  before  any  pronouncement  In 
Washington  of  the  need  for  exploration  and 
development  of  the  regional,  or  area,  airport 
concept. 

This  demonstrates  beyond  peradventure  ot 
doubt  that  all  progressive  tiilnking  of  a  gov- 
ernmental natvu'e  does  not  necessarily  orig- 
inate on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac;  that 
State,  county  and  local  governments  can.  In 
many  instances,  be  relied  upon  to  resolve 
economic  and  social  prciblems  on  their  own 
initiative  through  Joint  cooperative  efforts. 
After  all,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  ovir  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  our  Constitution  were  all 
devised  by  city.  State,  and  local  leaders  and 
we  haven't  produced  any  better  mutual  aid 
pacts  since. 

You  are  to  be  congrat\ilated  for  setting 
a  singular  example  for  communities  in  other 
parts  of  our  country  through  the  establish- 
ment of  this  conveniently  located  airptort 
complex  dedicated  to  serve  the  needs  of  each 
of  your  separate  civic  entitles.  As  men  of 
business  affairs  you  apparently  early  per- 
ceived the  needless  economic  waste  resvilting 
from  the  duplication  of  airport  facilities  In 
nearby  locations  leading,  in  many  instances, 
to  a  dilution  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
airline  services  for  an  entire  area. 

As  you  probably  know,  since  early  1961,  fol- 
lowing a  Joint  policy  statement  of  the  Board 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  we  have 
been  endeavoring  in  appropirate  cases,  not 
only  to  conserve  Federal  tax  funds  for  air- 
port construction  and  air  transportation  sub- 
sidies, but  also  to  upgrade  the  character  and 
quality  of  service  through  the  encouragement 
of  the  area  airport  concept  in  those  instances 
where  no  great  disservice  would  be  wrought 
upon  the  communities  involved  and  where 
demonstrable  savings  woxild  redound  to  the 
State  and  Federal  taxpayer  and  to  the  cor- 
Ix>rations  responsible  for  furnishing  oiir  air- 
line services. 

With  the  vast  expenditures  Invested  In  the 
Improvement  of  our  national  highway  system 
In  recent  years,  thereby  knitting  many  com- 
munities even  closer  together,  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  such  a  policy  has  much  to 
commend  it.  But  what  you.  here  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  acting  on  your  own  initiative 
recognized  years  ago  and  voluntarUy  moved 
to  correct,  still  constitutes  a  continuing  prob- 
lem for  a  nximber  of  other  municipalities  In 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Perhaps,  if  we  keep  at  our  task  on  the 
Federal  level  vrlth  patience  and  restraint  and 
with  the  help  of  men  of  good  will  on  the 
local  level,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  a  worth- 
while contribution  to  improved  airline  serv- 
ices in  the  years  ahead  through  the  area  air- 
port concept. 

Since  we  appear  before  you  in  our  role  as 
Federal  public  servants,  I  thought  perhaps 
you  might  be  interested  In  knowing  a  few 


pertinent  facts  about  your  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board.  Created  in  1938  so  as  to  bring  some 
order  out  of  the  chaotic  condition  in  which 
the  infant  air  transportation  industry  wu 
then  enmeshed,  ours  is  yet  one  of  the  small- 
est  of  the  Federal  agencies  and — I  like  to 
think — one  of  the  most  efficient  and  dynamic. 

The  Board  consists  of  five  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  6  years 
and,  by  law,  not  more  than  a  majority  of  the 
members  may  be  of  the  same  political  party. 
With  a  staff  of  less  than  850  employees,  we 
are  responsible  for  the  economic  regulation  ol 
the  far-flung,  burgeoning  air  transport  In- 
dustry— an  industry  now  employing  more 
than  180,000  persons,  op>eratlng  a  fleet  of 
more  than  2,000  aircraft  over  routes  extend- 
ing to  every  part  of  the  50  States  of  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world  ex- 
cept for  the  Iron  Cvul^aln  countries  euid  Red 
China,  and  generating  revenues  approaching 
f4  billion  a  year. 

The  Board  Is  likewise  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  investigation  and 
determination  of  the  probable  cause  of  civil 
aircraft  accidents  as  well  as  the  submission 
of  recommendations  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  which  will  tend  to  prevent  similar 
accidents  in  the  future  and  for  the  conduct 
of  special  studies  and  investigations  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  air  saefty.  In  matters  of 
air  safety  our  functions  are  directly  related 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  safe  and  sound  air 
transportation  system.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
public  notice  of  the  Board's  activities  is  de- 
rived from  the  impressive  work  of  the  experi- 
enced corps  of  accident  investigators  repre- 
senting the  top  technicians  In  the  aviation 
business  whose  work  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions has  merited  tremendous  public  ac- 
claim. AdditionaUy,  the  Board  In  an  ad- 
visory capacity  participates  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  agre^nents  with  foreign  governments 
for  the  establishment  of  International  air 
routes  or  the  exchange  of  air  rights. 

As  an  independent  regulatory  agency,  the 
quasi-Judicial  functions  of  tbe  Board  are  gov- 
erned by  tbe  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
requiring  the  conduct  of  open  hearings  be- 
fore examiners  and  the  determination  of 
cases  upon  a  public  record  developed  In  such 
hearings.  We  actively  cooperate  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce  with  respect  to 
many  transportation  problems  and  with  our 
sister  transportation  agencies,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  through  Joint  com- 
mittees or  special  boards  In  an  effort  to  In- 
tegrate our  various  transportation  modes  so 
as  to  facilitate  their  use  by  our  Nation's 
commerce. 

In  the  economic  sphere  and  subject  to 
the  powers  granted  to  us  by  the  Congress, 
we  are  responsible  for  the  licensing  of  air 
carriers  and  determining  the  routes  over 
which  they  operate  and  exercising  a  review 
authority  over  the  charges  which  they  exact 
from  the  passengers  and  shippers.  The 
Board  administers  a  Federal  program  of 
subsidy  pajrments  which  presently  provides 
over  $86  million  of  Federal  funds  primarily 
to  support  and  sustain  local  services  In- 
cluding those  carriers  serving  our  remote. 
but  important,  new  States  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  where  air  transportation  constitutes 
the  only  effective  means  of  communication. 

Our  primary  Injunction  from  the  Con- 
gress is  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  a  sound,  safe  air  transportation  system 
capable  of  meeting  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  otir  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 
of  ovu-  postal  system  and  our  national  de- 
fense. With  relative  permanence  and  sta- 
bility having  been  evolved  in  the  route 
structures  of  certificated  carriers  in  the  last 
few  years,  we  have  in  the  recent  past  de- 
voted considerable  attention  to  further  re- 
finements and  delineation  of  the  roles  of 
the   varlotis  classes  of  air   carriers.     Some 


fairly  recent  cases  have  raised  Important 
quescions  of  the  relationships  between  trunlC- 
iine  and  local  service  carriers. 

Major  cases  are  presently  in  process  in- 
volving the  route  patterns  between  the 
Pacific  Northwest  area  and  the  State  of 
Alaslia;  the  transatlantic  routes  to  Europe 
and  beyond,  including  the  continents  of 
Africa  and  Asia  and,  equally  Important,  the 
entire  Caribbean  and  South  American  route 
systems. 

'  Not  long  ago,  the  Board  certificated  several 
new  carriers  to  engage  in  charter  operations 
on  the  Atlantic  in  recognition  of  the  ex- 
istinc  and  future  potential  of  low-cost  group 
travel  in  this  rich,  popular  market. 

We  have  taken  steps  to  afford  the  domestic 
all-c.irgo  carriers  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  develop  a  new  concept  in  the  sale  of 
blocked  space  to  large  shippers  which  prom- 
ises to  stimulate  and  develop  new  markets 
for  the  carriage  of  air  cargo. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  also,  Congress 
has  directed  our  attention  to  the  need  to 
foriv.ulate  a  permanent  role  for  the  supple- 
mental carriers.  There  Is  considerable  effort 
novs  being  devoted  to  carrying  out  a  proper 
niche  In  the  aviation  spectrvmi  in  which  this 
category  of  carriers  may  find  some  economic 
stability  and  in  which  they  may  continue  a 
safe  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  Na- 
tion's commerce  and  defense. 

Before  long,  we  will  institute  a  proceed- 
ing to  reexamine  the  role  to  be  assigned  to 
the  commercial  operators  of  smaller  aircraft, 
sometimes  designated  as  air  taxi  operators. 

In  short,  we  are  doing  our  best  to  keep 
abreast  of  technological  developments  In  the 
Industry  and.  through  a  process  of  enlight- 
ened regulation,  to  develop  a  full  complex  of 
transportation  services  as  required  by  our 
Nation's  commerce — services  which  can  be 
offered  with  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
profit:  services  which  can  be  purchased  with 
a  like  expectation  that  they  will  be  adequate 
and  that  the  charges  will  be  reasonable  and 
nondiscriminatory. 

A  matter  which  Is  always  of  vital  Interest 
and  concern  to  every  community  is  the  serv- 
ice which  you  can  properly  exi)ect  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  carriers  operating  in  and  out  of 
your  airport  pursuant  to  certificates  of  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity.  As  a  prelimi- 
nary, let  me  briefly  review  the  ctnrent  posture 
of  the  trunkline  industry.  Oux  reports  for 
September  Indicate  domestic  trunk  traffic  for 
the  month  was  running  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  41  billion  revenue  passenger -miles  a  year — 
a  record  never  achieved  until  now.  Coach 
tTPf&c  increased  to  a  new  high  of  over  70  per- 
cent of  the  total.  These  very  favorable  traffic 
trends  have  been  translated  into  an  excel- 
lent profit  picture  for  the  carriers  thtis  far 
in  1964.  Comparing  the  year  ending  June  30. 
19(^4,  with  the  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  we 
find  that  international  passenger  traffic  was 
vp  19  percent  and  freight  traffic  up  16  per- 
cent. Domestic  passenger  traffic  was  up  to  18 
percent  and  freight  up  20  percent.  Airline 
profits  were  up  115  percent  from  $66  to  $141 
million  with  a  38-percent  Increase  in  return 
on  Investment  from  6.2  to  8.5  percent.  Fig- 
ures for  the  later  summer  months  were 
equally  impressive.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  these  favorable  trends  can  con- 
tinae.  Having  weathered  the  temporary  fls- 
ca\  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  acquisition 
nf  .1  large  Jet  fleet,  the  trunkline  operators 
hrve  fortunately  found  the  Jet  aircraft,  not 
only  a  highly  efficient  unit  of  production,  but 
a  '  --ry  profitable  one. 

I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  one  of  the  first 
c^ii "sequences  of  the  transition  to  Jets  by  the 
tnniks,  of  a  negative  nature,  was  a  dlstrac- 
Ti'  n  on  their  part  from  the  service  needs 
cf  the  smaller,  intermediate  city  markets 
viiich  were  not  among  those  points  initially 
f elected  to  receive  Jet  service  from  the  large 
f  'iir-englne  aircraft.  Within  recent  days  this 
f.'.uatlon  has  been  the  subject  of  critical 
c  rnment  by  Senator  Monronet,  chairman  of 


the  Senate  Aviation  Subcommittee,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  stxne  of  our  larger  In- 
land cities.  But,  as  of  today,  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  trunk  managements  wUl  vol- 
untarily attend  to  their  service  responsibUl- 
tles  in  these  smaller  markets. 

In  my  opinion,  two  factors  combine  to  sup- 
port the  necessity  of  a  conscious  improve- 
ment of  trunkline  services  in  these  areas. 
First,  the  excellent  growth  in  traffic,  both 
passenger  and  cargo  and  the  consequent 
trunkline  profits  of  record  proportions,  afford 
no  valid  reason  for  these  public  service  en- 
tities not  furnishing  a  prcxluct  of  excellence 
to  their  smaller  traffic  cities,  most  of  which 
have  been  on  their  route  systems  for  several 
decades  and,  in  that  sense,  are  not  Johnny- 
come-latelys.  Secondly,  the  acquisition  of 
two-  and  three-engine  Jet  aircraft  adapted 
for  the  volume  of  traffic  and  shorter  hauls 
Involved  at  the  so-called  Intermediate  city 
markets  should  make  for  desirable,  efficient 
and  highly  profitable  Jet  service. 

The  obligation  of  the  trunk  carriers  to 
provide  adequate  air  transport  services  at  In- 
termediate cities  Is  no  less  than  their  obliga- 
tion to  provide  the  finest  service  In  the  denser 
transcontinental  markets  where  we  now  find 
almost  hourly  schedules  offering  a  Vfide  choice 
of  service  class  and  prices  and  assurances  to 
entertain  you  through  astrovlsion,  television, 
wide  screen  movies,  stereophonic  music  or,  at 
no  extra  charge.  Just  plain  peace  and  solitude. 
This  is  all  to  the  good  at  the  moment,  but 
It  certainly  must  raise  a  question  in  the  minds 
of  a  large  segment  of  Americans  who  live  in 
the  nonhub  cities  as  to  why  they  cannot  ex- 
pect from  the  same  carriers  Just  a  little  more 
in  the  way  of  attention  to  their  basic  trans- 
portation needs.  I  am  sure  that  most  of 
these  folks  would  be  content  to  buy  their 
own  movie  tickets  at  the  neighborhood  the- 
ater if  they  coiUd  only  get  a  good  service 
at  a  decent  price  In  their  less  glamorous 
travel  markets. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  the  trunkline  Indus- 
try is  to  continue  this  encouraging  growth 
and  expansion.  It  cannot  concentrate  its 
exclusive  attention  on  the  traffic  base  avaU- 
able  in  the  top  100  pairs  of  points.  These 
markets  already  have  been  highly  stimulated 
by  the  provision  of  excellent  Jet  service  at 
attractive  prices.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  expansion  of  the  present 
traffic  base  would  be  most  dramatic  in  the 
smaller  trafficmarkets  which  have,  as  I  in- 
dicated, not  Mtewed  the  attention  which  I 
believe  that  th^^hould  receive  in  the  future. 
I  am  confident  that  the  trunk  carriers  wUl 
receive  enthusiastic  support  from  the  resi- 
dents of  intermediate  cities  If  they  provide 
them  with  an  improved  service  adapted  to 
their  true  needs. 

I  believe  experience  in  the  trunklines  has 
shown  that  many  of  them  have  made  money 
on  t^elr  medium -size  markets  when  they 
have  conscientiously  devoted  appropriate  at- 
tention to  their  service  requirements.  A 
growing  trunkline  industry  must  attract  new 
categories  of  traffic  which  do  not  now  move 
by  air  and  merely  noting  that  80  percent  of 
our  population  has,  as  yeti,  never  flown  In- 
dicates that  there  is  a  vast  reservoir  of  poten- 
tial business  awaiting  development. 

One  fact  which  adds  support  to  the  expec- 
tation of  an  Improved  trunkline  service  at 
Intermediate  cities  Is  the  Industrial  dispersal 
evidenced  throughout  the  country  for  vari- 
ous sociological  and  business  reasons.  More 
and  more  manufacturing  and  Industrial 
plants  are  being  located  in  the  cotintry. 
Urban  poptolation  figures  no  longer  represent 
a  true  Index  of  a  metrolopltan  area.  For 
example,  the  Allentown-'Bethlehem-Easton 
virban  population  figures  do  not  Include  al- 
most 200,000  of  the  over  one-half  million 
persons  in  the  metropolitan  area.  This  in- 
dustrial and  manvifacturing  dlsi>er8al  miist 
be  tied  together  by  good  transportation  serv- 
ices and  the  location  of  new  plants  and  fa- 


cilities relies  in  Important  part  upon  the 
availability  of  good  transport  services.  All 
of  these  factors  call  for  and  will  result.  In  my 
opinion,  in  the  development  of  a  heavy  flow 
of  commerce  in  twin-  and  three -engine  air- 
craft to  and  from  the  medixim-slze  cities 
which  have  long  supported  oxu'  Uunkline 
Industry. 

These  thoughts  are  personal  ones — and 
perhaps,  rambling.  But  one  central  fact  I 
would  like  to  leave  with  you:  with  all  our 
faults  and  all  our  delays,  this  country  has 
developed  the  greatest  and  the  best  air 
tra^nsportation  system  in  the  world.  Our 
aviation  indvistry  has  met  every  challenge  of 
the  i>ast.  I  am  sure  the  industry  can  suc- 
cessfully conquer  the  problems  yet  remain- 
ing and  those  appearing  on  the  horizon 
ahead.  Let  us,  on  this  Air  Transportation 
Day  here  in  this  Important  corner  of  Penn- 
sylvania, pledge  our  continuing,  energetic 
support  to  them  In  this  task.  We  dare  not — 
we  must  not — fall. 


Eroding  the  Gold  Standard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  13,  1965 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  au- 
thority previously  obtained,  I  submit  a 
thoughtful  analysis  bearing  on  our  Na- 
tion's gold  standard  problem,  wJiich  ap- 
peared as  an  editorial  in  the  Oregon 
Statesman,  January  11,  1965,  and  which 
I  believe,  will  be  a  valuable  reference  for 
Members  of  Congress: 

Eroding  tkb  Gold  Standard 
WnUe  currency  Is  not  exchangeable  for 
monetary  gold  and  possession  of  gold  is 
illegal,  gold  remains  the  base  for  our  mone- 
tary system  as  It  Is  the  basis  of  exchange  in 
international  settlements.  The  trouble  is. 
that  trade  expends  at  a  far  faster  rate  than 
the  gold  base  increases.  This  raises  doifbts 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  gold  and  encourages 
those  who  advcx;ate  going  to  a  83rstem  of 
managed  international  currency. 

Last  week  the  gold  issue  got  new  agita- 
tion. France  announced  it  woxild  convert 
$150  mUllon  of  its  American  cnedlts  into  gold, 
wlthdravring  same  from  the  United  States. 
The  UJ3.  Treasury  announced  It  would  honor 
the  French  demand  and  would  honor  other 
claims  on  gold  which  foreign  holders  of  VS. 
exchange  might  demand.  At  the  same  time 
it  said  It  would  ask  Congress  to  change  the 
law  which  calls  for  the  backing  of  domestic 
currency  with  25  percent  In  gold.  The 
timing  and  terms  of  the  request  were  not 
announced.  This  would  increase  the  amount 
of  gold  to  use  In  foreign  settlements. 

The  effect  Is,  If  the  requirement  of  a  per- 
centage of  gold  Is  wiped  out,  to  put  our  cur- 
rency afloat.  Its  value  would  depend  on  how 
the  U.S.  dollar  rated  in  foreign  exchange. 
The  ultimate  measure  would  still  be  gold  be- 
cause it  is  the  common  denominator  which 
all  nations  respect.  The  danger  lies  In  the 
lack  of  any  restraining  norm.  The  tempta- 
tion is  strong  for  managers  of  currency  to 
produce  it  in  ample  quantity.  They  can 
always  find  an  excuse  in  the  need  to  sustain 
business  and  support  buying  power.  When 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  currency  deteri- 
orates, the  temptation  is  to  increase  the  out- 
put of  currency.  Such  a  cotirse  of  inflation 
usually  ends  in  a  deflationary  smash. 

There  Is  no  ground  for  predicting  inflation 
is  in  prospect  because  we  may  drop  the  gold 
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reserve  requirement.  But  If  that  action  is 
taken,  the  only  restraint  on  the  credit 
balloon  will  be  the  Intelligence  and  the 
coiurage  of  those  who  manage  our  fltumriiq 
affairs.  This  means  that  attention  should 
be  given  toward  achieving  a  balance  in  the 
national  budget  aUd  to  ending  the  continu- 
ing drain  because  of  deficits  in  our  interna- 
tional settlements.  On  the  wisdom  and  skill 
employed  in  dealing  with  these  matters  our 
future  economic  health  depends. 


San  Diego:  The  Place  To  Stay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALXFOKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18. 196S 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
great  pride,  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  exceptional  and 
brilliant  development  exhibited  by  San 
Diego,  Calif.  I  am  proud  of  the  example 
that  wonderful  city  holds  forth  to  the 
Nation  and  world,  not  only  because  it  is 
my  home,  but  because  it  illustrates  how 
successful  in  developing  itself  a  close-lcnit 
community  can  be. 

The  following  succinct  comments 
about  San  Diego  appeared  in  the  Janu- 
ary 22,  1965,  issue  of  Time  magazine  and 
I  insert  it  here  in  the  Cokgressional 
Record  for  each  to  review: 

Thb  City:  A  Place  To  Stat 

It  had  taken  4  years'  work  and  $21.5  mil- 
lion, but  San  Diegans  were  convinced  that 
the  evening  had  been  worth  it.  For  with  the 
opening  night  of  San  Diego's  impressive  new 
Civic  Theater  last  week,  the  oommunity  could 
look  back  with  pride  on  an  iirban  renewal 
program  without  parallel  in  tbe  United 
States.  It  could  also  look  forward  to  growth 
and  progress  that  of  late  have  eluded  what 
was  becoming  California's  problem  city. 

San  Diego  (population  655,000)  has  every 
natural  asset  a  city  could  ask.  Set  between 
rolling  mountains  and  the  sea.  It  boasts  a 
magnificent  natural  harbor,  a  paradise  tor 
yachtsmen  and  a  major  port  for  the  U.S. 
Navy.  No  smog  sullies  its  air,  no  wastes  pol- 
lute its  waters.  The  climate  is  kindly  (67*  to 
70° )  all  year.  It  is  a  place  that  people  dream 
of  coming  back  to,  and  they  do;  the  phone 
book  is  a  virtual  who  was  who  of  retired 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  brass.  To  keep  San 
Diego  unspoUed.  the  city  fathers  long  ago 
adopted  rigid  zoning  laws.  For  decades,  all 
attempts  to  attract  new  Industry  bogged 
down  in  the  perennial  controversy  known 
locally  as  "geraniums  versus  smokestacks," 
and  geraniiuns  were  practlc«Jly  growing  in 
the  streets. 

As  a  result,  San  Diego  over  the  years  be- 
came a  land  of  lotus  eaters,  so  inunersed  in 
its  happy,  old-fashioned  ways  that  the  futiu-e 
seemed  irrelevant.  By  falling  to  diversify  Its 
industrial  base,  the  city  by  1961  had  saddled 
Itself  with  a  7.5  percent  unemployment  rate, 
far  higher  than  in  nearby  Los  Angeles. 
Worse,  for  the  long  term,  was  the  loss  of 
skilled  workers  as  a  result  of  cutbacks  in  the 
aerospace  industry,  their  biggest  employer. 
In  1960.  when  a  group  of  businessmen  got 
the  results  of  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
city's  economic  prospects,  the  outlook  was  so 
gloomy  that,  as  one  economist  put  it,  "you 
could  have  cut  the  pessimism  with  a  knife." 
Not  a  single  office  building  bad  gone  up  In 


the  center  of  the  city  since  1928.  and  the 
downtown  area  was  a  sleacy  Jungle  of  honky- 
tonks  and  arcades.  Subiirban  shopping  cen- 
ters had  relentlessly  whittled  downtown  re- 
tall  volimie;  the  city  faced  a  SO-percent 
decline  in  sales  revenue  by  1962.  A  success- 
ful bond  issue  was  as  rare  as  snow.  Despite 
35  separate  attempts  to  build  one.  San  Diego 
remained  a  city  without  a  convention  hall. 
In  virtually  every  other  sector  of  the  economy 
from  transit  to  schools,  San  Diego  was  lagging 
far  behind  lesser  and  less-blessed  cities. 

FACING    FACTS 

The  man  who  first  suspected  how  far  was 
Joseph  E.  Jessop.  president  of  a  chain  of 
Jewelry  stores  and  the  patriarch  of  a  family 
that  has  been  in  San  Diego  since  1890.  In 
1959.  Jessop,  who  had  already  begun  to  move 
his  own  stores  out  to  the  suburbs,  called 
together  a  group  of  60  leading  business- 
men to  start  facing  th*  hard  facts.  "Up 
to  lihis  point,"  Jessop  recalls,  "San  Diego 
was  only  penny  ante.  If  you  asked  them 
for  a  contribution,  they  wrote  you  a  check 
for  $200."  Jessop  demanded — and  got — 
$100,000  "for  a  start."  With  it,  on  May  1, 
1959,   they  formed   San   Diegans,   Inc. 

The  group's  first  project  was  an  attempt 
to  revitalize  the  downtown  area  by  building 
an  ambitious  complex  to  serve  as  a  center 
for  the  city's  cultural,  financial,  and  admin- 
istrative activities.  Financing  was  a  prob- 
lem. Government-aided  urban  renewal  was 
considered  too  controversial  for  ultracon- 
servative  San  Diego,  on*  of  the  only  two 
coimties  in  California  carried  by  Ooldwater. 
A  bond  issue,  which  by  State  law  requires  a 
two-thirds  majority  to  catrry,  was  certain  to 
be  beaten.  So  San  Dleg»ns,  Inc.,  made  an 
outright  gift  of  $1.5  million  to  the  city,  which 
agreed  to  borrow  the  rest  of  the  project's 
$21.5  million  cost  from  Its  own  employees' 
pension  fund. 

Functional  L :  Finally  after  2  years  of  tear- 
ing down  and  building  up,  San  Diego's  func- 
tional, L-shaped  concourse  is  now  complete. 
The  complex  Includes  aft  11 -story  parking 
garage  and  flanked  by  a  pleasant  terrace,  a 
capacious  convention  and  exhibit  hall,  a  14- 
story  city  administrative  building,  and  the 
elegant,  3,000-seat  civic  theater,  which  will 
also  house  the  city's  symphony  orchestra  and 
a  brandnew  opera  company. 

Since  San  Diegans,  Inc.,  began  its  work, 
nearly  $90  million  has  been  invested  in  the 
downtown  area  in  building  and  restoration. 
The  city's  success  has  inspired  other  groups 
to  deal  similarly  with  problem  neighbor- 
hoods. High-powered  citizens'  committees 
have  also  been  formed  to  attract  inc^ustry, 
rehabilitate  the  transit  system,  overhaul  city 
finances.  San  Diegans,  Inc..  which  has  spent 
a  total  of  $73,500  tn  surveys,  has  Just  com- 
pleted a  building-by-building  blueprint  for 
redevelopment  of  74  mora  downtown  blocks. 

Thus  San  Diego  has  worked  its  way  out  of 
lotusland  on  its  own  terms.  The  city  has 
yet  to  seek  a  single  cent  of  redevelopment 
money  from  the  Federal  Oovernment.  With- 
out going  soft  on  smokestacks,  San  Diego  in 
2  years  has  more  than  doubled  the  number 
of  research  and  development  plants  in  the 
area.  Investment  in  new  indxistry  rose  from 
$440,000  in  1963  to  $4  million  last  year, 
while  3  big  junior  colleges  and  a  Uni- 
versity of  California  campus  with  a  pro- 
jected enrollment  of  27,000  in  20  years  have 
Just  been  completed. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  gain  of  all  is 
intangible.  San  Diego,  as  banker  Ewart 
Goodwin  pointed  out  last  week,  has  learned 
under  pressure  to  harness  "the  mutual  power 
of  the  community."  Said  he:  "Business 
needs  the  authority  of  government  and  gov- 
ernment needs  business  a£  a  salesman."  As 
a  result,  San  Diego  today  is  not  only  a  nice 
place  to  come  back  to:  it  1b  a  place  to  stay. 


GoY.  Mark  0.  Hatfield's  Legislative 
Message 
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Wednesday,  January  13. 1965 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  present 
to  you  herewith  the  preamble  of  the 
message  of  our  great  Grovemor,  Mark 
O.  Hatfield,  to  the  opening  session  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Despite  the  great  damages  suffered  by 
the  citizenry  of  the  State  of  Oregon  in 
the  recent  storm  and  flood  disaster,  our 
farsighted,  capable,  and  realistic  Gov- 
ernor has  set  forth  in  his  message  worthy 
goals  capable  of  achievement  by  State 
government.  These  he  proposes  with 
no  raise  in  taxes  and  no  new  taxes. 

I  am  proud  that  my  State  continues 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

The  preamble  follows : 

The  Creates  Progress 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  members  of 
the  53d  legislative  assembly,  40  days  ago 
when  I  presented  the  biennial  budget,  no  one 
could  foresee  the  havoc  that  was  beyond  the 
horizon.  Many  parts  of  our  State  have  l>een 
torn  asunder  with  the  loss  of  lives,  millionB 
of  dollars  in  land  and  building  damage,  and 
inconvenience  in  travel,  communications, 
heat,  shelter,  lights  and  water,  as  well  as  dis- 
ruptions of  conunerce  and  Indiistry. 

The  Impact  on  the  budget,  both  in  terniB 
of  unexpected  expenditures  and  in  un- 
realized revenue,  is  not  yet  clearly  known. 
Not  enough  facts  are  In;  nor  will  they  be.  In 
terms  of  individuals,  for  some  time  and 
probably  not  before  this  legislature  must 
make  bard  decisions. 

But  even  in  view  of  the  temporary  setback 
which  the  forces  of  nature  dealt  us,  it  does 
not  appear  that  we  need  an  Increase  in  the 
income  tax.  Our  generally  high  level  of 
prosperity  during  the  past  6  years  has  been 
such  that  not  only  can  we  live  within  our 
income  but,  in  so  doing,  we  may  reach  out 
for  worthwhile  goals  to  provide  our  citizens 
with  the  greater  progress. 

It  would  be  tempting,  meeting  as  we  are 
with  the  echo  of  disaster  still  ringing  In 
our  ears,  to  do  only  that  which  can  be  de- 
monstrably connected  to  the  immediate 
needs.  But  we  would  be  untrue  to  our  heri- 
tage if  we  did  not  apply  oiu-selves  to  the 
long  view,  to  chart  a  course  for  those  who 
are  to  follow. 

This  is  the  eighth  regular  session  of  the 
biennial  assembly  with  which  I  have  en- 
joyed some  association.  When  you  convene 
2  years  hence  my  connection  will  be  but 
momentary.  My  experience  confirms  what 
observers  of  the  political  scene  have  long 
known:  that  an  idea  implanted  in  one  ses- 
sion or  one  decade  may  not  take  root  for 
years.  It  has  been  In  this  spirit  that  each 
of  my  messages  to  you  has  contained  rec- 
ommendations blending  factors  of  imme- 
diacy and  ultimacy.  Some  you  have  en- 
acted; some  you  have  deferred;  some  you 
have  rejected;  some  you  have  improved. 
Such  is  the  responsibility  of  each  of  u.s  in 
our  coequal,  coordinate  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment; mine  to  recommend,  yours  to  act, 
react,  reject,  modify  or  initiate  on  yoiir  own. 

You  have  had  my  budget  recommendations 
for  over  a  month.  Your  Joint  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  been  meeting  for  2 
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weeks.  You  have  access  to  the  nearly  20,000 
words  of  my  previous  messages  and  there 
has  been  placed  at  your  desk  a  list  oC  spe- 
cific  rec<Mnmendationa  for  your  oonsidera- 
tion  at  this  legislative  session.  I  trust  you 
will  give  these  recommendations  the  same 
attention  they  would  have  received  had  they 
been  presented  Mully.  My  remarks  today 
provide  a  perspective  for  these  reconunenda- 
tious  as  we  take  a  look  at  the  Oregon  that 
is  and  the  Oregon  we  hope  may  be. 

It  will  soon  be  20  years  since  the  end  of 
ho.'^tUltles  in  World  War  n.  Some  of  the 
scientific  leaps  forward  were  tindreamed  of 
when  the  first  atomic  bomb  was  detonated. 
The>e  advances  in  technology  have  far  out- 
paced our  social  maturation.  Thirteen  Asian 
and  thirty-three  African  nations  have  be- 
come independent  since  1945.  Yet,  inade- 
quuie  preparedness  for  this  new  indepen- 
dence is  the  heart  of  some  of  today's  inter- 
national frictions.  We  know  how  to  produce 
more  and  more  foodstuff  from  less  and  less 
earth  with  fewer  and  fewer  hands  but  we 
hare  yet  to  learn  how  to  handle  its  dis- 
trit)Ution  without  Jeopardizing  the  market. 
We  have  raised  our  standards  of  living  to 
new  heights  for  the  majority  of  our  citizens, 
yet  poverty  prevails  to  such  an  extent  we 
are  watching  s  rebirth  of  a  type  of  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  of  depression  days.  The 
ability  of  man  to  design  and  construct  ma- 
chines to  do  man's  work  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  what  might  be  a  blessing  fosters 
numerous  dislocations  of  distressing  personal 
imi^act. 

Oregon  has  thus  far  been  spared  some  of 
the  headaches  and  heartaches  of  other  areas 
of  our  Nation.  Because  more  people  sought 
gold,  or  sunshine,  or  oranges,  or  Hollywood, 
we  have  not  experienced  the  population  ex- 
plosion of  otu:  southern  neighbor  or  of  many 
other  States.  Otu"  freeways  are  relatively  ef- 
fective, the  air  we  breathe  is  relatively  clean, 
our  scenery  relatively  imspolled,  o\ir  colleges 
and  universities  are  not  yet  of  multiversity 
magintude.  We  took  enlightened  and  hu- 
manitarian civil  rights  action  long  ago. 
Should  our  population  ratios  change  percep- 
tibly in  the  years  ahead,  the  laws  are  on 
tlie  books.  In  only  one  locality  is  there  even 
the  potential  for  sharp  racial  tensions  and 
there  a  study  in  depth  has  charted  a  cotirse 
for  calm,  deliberate,  and  effective  action, 
preventive  rather  than  corrective. 

At  this  particular  Juncture  in  otir  history, 
we  dare  not  be  content  with  the  status  quo. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  Oregon  is  in  a 
competitive  age.  State  with  State,  in  many 
fields  of  endeavor.  It  behooves  us  to  make 
the  most  of  our  assets,  to  correct  our  liabili- 
ties to  the  extent  possible,  to  discover  ways 
of  taking  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
as  they  appear. 

There  are  those  among  us,  and  there  may 
be  a  considerable  number,  who  yearn  for  the 
good  old  days — the  days  of  the  boardwalk, 
the  horse  and  buggy,  and  the  kerosene  lamp. 
Some  would  prefer  that  the  population  shrink 
br.ck  to  what  used  to  be.  They  want  lights 
but  not  the  dams  to  disturb  the  fish,  inside 
plumbing  but  not  the  sewage  charge,  cars 
to  get  from  here  to  there  but  not  so  many 
that  traffic  slows  them  down. 

Today,  Oregon  is  the  geographical  center 
of  the  United  States.  An  astronaut  climbed 
our  lava  beds  because  it  is  thought  they  ap- 
proximate the  moon;  off  our  seacoast,  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  are  plumbed  to  uncover 
taeir  mysteries  and  oil  is  sought  with  new 
zest;  at  Boardman  a  space  age  enterprise 
prepares  to  make  new  testings  and  at  Tongue 
P  lint  the  war  on  poverty  becomes  the  activity 
of  a  facility  built  for  another  kind  of  war; 
the  skylines  of  our  cities  change  daily  with 
now  structures  and  the  economic  pulse  of  our 
lareest  metropolitan  center  is  reflected 
ti.roughout  the  State. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  competitive  factors  that 
place  barriers  on  the  road  to  the   greater 


progreas.  In  some  of  these,  eoiirtesy,  com- 
monsense,  and  putting  the  public  interest 
ahead  ol  personal  motlveB  will  meld  competi- 
tion Into  cooperation.  In  other  sltuationB 
the  barriers  are  such  you  will  have  to  make 
decisions  of  mcunentous  magnitude,  and  sig- 
nificant consequence,  requiring  courage  and 
statesmanship . 

We  face  competition  with  the  15,000  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  in  other  States  spend- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  annually 
to  attract  Industry.  There  are  those  who 
would  lure  away  otir  luiiversity  graduates 
after  our  taxes  have  educated  them.  There 
are  those  who  look  with  envy  upon  the  abun- 
dance of  our  water,  as  they  contrast  ours 
with  their  own  lands.  There  are  the  ele- 
ments themselves  which  we  are  still  learning 
to  control  and  use  for  hrunan  good,  not  hu- 
man harm.  There  Is  competition  within  the 
structure  of  government  which,  if  misdi- 
rected, can  bleed  taxpayers  In  needless  du- 
plication. There  is  competition  for  tourist 
dollars  which  can  be  won  and  retained 
by  hospitality  and  coordinated  effort.  TTiere 
Is  competition  with  the  educational  tradi- 
tions that  defy  the  cry  for  the  changes  nec- 
essary If  we  are  to  meet  the  gigantic  enroll- 
ment challenge.  There  Is  competition  for 
foreign  markets. 

There  is  competition  that  arises  from  the 
fact  that  ballCK>ning  population  has  increased 
otir  numbers  at  both  ends  of  the  age  scale — 
more  and  more  young  not  yet  contributing 
to  the  economic  sphere  and  more  and  more 
senior  citizens  with  only  nominal  Income,  If 
any  •  •  •  both  supported  by  the  relatively 
smaller  group  in  the  income-earning  age 
categories.  This  is  the  simplified  economic 
root  of  the  revenue  problem  of  most  State 
and  local  governments. 

And  there  will  be  competition  within  this 
legislatiu-e  as  you  face  decisions  together. 
There  is  competition  for  yotir  ear  and  for  the 
State's  purse  string.  To  put  this  particular 
competition  in  context  let  us  ever  remember 
that  the  farmer's  problem,  so  real  to  legisla- 
tors from  a  rural  district,  is  a  problem  tor  us 
all  by  the  time  his  produce  arrives  at  the 
marketplace.  The  traffic  congestion  of  Port- 
land, in  which  a  legislator  from  that  area 
finds  himself  every  workday  of  the  week, 
merits  the  attention  of  each  of  us.  Just  as 
those  who  live  along  a  completed  freeway 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  those  who  traverse 
substandard  roads. 

Vcx;ational  training  and  rehabilitation 
measures  and  graduate  research  programs  are 
all  needed,  not  only  in  striking  at  poverty 
but  adjusting  to  automation  and  attracting 
new  industry.  The  backward  and  the  gifted 
who  compete  for  the  teacher's  time  are  equal- 
ly worthy  of  yotir  time  and  action. 

And  the  competition  does  not  end  with 
these  listings.  There  is  competition  between 
party  and  party  and  within  ptu-ty  Itself. 
TTiere  may  even  be  competition  between 
house  and  senate. 

The  greater  progress  can  be  attained  only 
If  we  resolve  these  potentials  for  stalemate 
and  stagnation. 

Oregon's  fertile  fields  can  feed  far  more 
Americans  than  now  benefit  from  our  toll. 
Oregon's  water  statesmanship  can  lead  the 
way  toward  a  morally  Justifiable,  politically 
practical  solution  to  the  extremes  of  abun- 
dance and  want.  Oregon's  educational  aspi- 
rations can  make  better  use  of  all  our 
resources  while  pushing  ever  higher  our 
standard  of  excellence.  Oregon  can  pioneer 
in  oounty-clty  cooperation,  in  county  con- 
solidation, and  in  pacing  the  Nation  to  more 
eflBciently  serve  the  overburdened  taxpayer. 
Oregon's  State  government  can  be  reshaped 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  day  rather  than 
carrying  over  the  antiquated  ways  of  yester- 
year. Oregon  can  be  known  as  a  State  that 
thinks  so  much  of  each  individual  that  it  ex- 
tends a  helping  hand  when  one  is  down  and 
out,  but  always  with  an  eye  toward  restoring 
his  self-esteem  by  showing  him  how  to  stand 


again  on  his  own  two  feet.  Tomorrow's 
Oregon,  not  dependent  upon  huge  Federal 
contracts  or  on  a  single  indxistry,  must  con- 
atanUy  strive  to  dlveraify  its  economic  life, 
seasonally  and  geographically.  Oregon,  not 
k>ng  from  now,  will  be  discovered  by  new 
millions  as  a  great  vacationland.  It  can  be 
an  Oregon  whoee  planning  for  decades  of  de- 
velopment kept  the  air  free,  the  water  pure, 
the  scenery  visible,  the  traffic  moving,  the 
school  gradiiates  staying,  the  labor  force 
working,  the  whole  population  enjoying  a 
distinctive  way  of  Life  in  an  ideal  setting  and 
under  conditions  which  would  be  the  envy 
of  the  Nation. 

In  this  year  of  1965  you  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  write  an  epochal  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  greater  progress  of  Oregon.  It 
will  require  skill,  determination,  courage, 
and  the  cordiality  of  men  and  women  who 
are  of  good  will.  Not  only  will  the  Orego- 
nians  who  have  entrusted  their  destiny  to 
yotr  be  appraising  your  efforts,  but  we  will 
be  visited  this  year  by  the  14  Governors  of 
the  other  Western  States,  who  have  honored 
me  with  their  chairmanship,  and  by  your 
legislative  counterparts  from  thix>ughout  the 
Nation. 

The  reputation  of  the  State  of  Oregon  has 
been  built  from  our  earliest  days  on  a  foun- 
dation of  enlightenment,  of  humanitarian- 
ism,  and  of  conservation.  Let  us  frcxn  this 
session,  with  the  guidance  of  Almighty  Ood, 
provide  for  our  Oregon  the  dynamic  policies 
which  will  achieve  the  greater  progress.  To- 
ward this  goal  I  invite  your  dedication — and 
pledge  you   mine. 


Mrs.  Polly  Firestone,  an  Outstanding 
American 
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Monday.  January  18. 1965 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Los  Angeles 
mourns  the  death  of  Mrs.  Polly  Fire- 
stone, who  passed  away  on  Janviary  10. 
Mrs.  Bell  and  I  join  with  thousands  of 
friends  and  admirers  in  extending  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  her  husband  and  family. 

Polly  Firestone  was  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  and  well-liked  women  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area.  Intelligent,  attractive, 
highly  capable,  personable,  cultured,  and 
creative,  she  was  an  unselfish  civic 
worker,  a  talented  artist,  and,  perhaps 
most  important,  a  devoted  and  loving 
wife  and  mother. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Polly  admired 
her  for  the  many  qualities  which  gained 
for  her  the  respect  she  so  well  deserved. 
She  was  able  to  see  solutions  and  effect 
them  quickly,  yet  she  was  able  to  work 
well  with  others.  She  had  a  natural  dig- 
nity, tact,  and  modesty,  yet  she  was  warm 
and  charming. 

The  tribute  which  appeared  in  the 
January  11  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  details  Mrs.  Firestone's  many 
achievements.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  reprint  portions  of  it  here.  It 
is  but  a  small  indication  of  the  loss  suf- 
fered by  the  many  people  who  felt  the 
benefits  of  her  selfless  contributions: 

Mrs.  Polly  Curtia  Firestone,  5S,  socially 
prominent  wife  of  Industrialist  Leonard  K. 
Firestone,  died  Buitday  of  cancer  at  her  Bev- 
erly Hills  home. 
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She  had  been  in  ill  health  for  several 
years. 

Mrs.  Firestone  moved  to  Loe  Angeles  in 
1943  with  her  husband,  president  of  the  Fire- 
stone Tire  &  Rubber  Ck>.  of  California,  and 
bad  been  active  in  community  affairs  and 
charitable  work  prior  to  her  Illness. 

She  and  Firestone  •  •  •  were  founding 
members  of  the  Music  Center  and  founding 
benefactors  of  the  new  Los  Angeles  County 
Museimi  of  Art,  where  they  established  the 
Polly  Firestone  Gallery. 

Mrs.  Firestone  was  a  noted  amateur  artist 
and  had  painted  award-winning  canvases 
for  the  last  10  years. 

In  1951  she  was  named  a  director  of  Las 
Madrinas  and  in  1953  was  appointed  a  vice 
president  of  the  organization. 

Mrs.  Firestone  also  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Women's  Committee  for  the  Los  An- 
geles Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  was  a 
founding  member  of  the  Auxiliary  of  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital. 

She  was  married  to  Firestone,  third  son 
of  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  founder  of  the  Fire- 
stone Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  in  September  1932. 

They  lived  in  Akron,  Ohio,  for  a  number  of 
years  where  Mrs.  Firestone  also  was  active 
in  charitable  work  before  coming  to  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  Firestone  was  a  native  of  South  Or- 
ange, N.J.,  where  she  was  a  member  of  a  wide- 
ly known  family. 


The  Hoate  Small  Bntiness  Committee 
Reports  to  the  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  18, 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  hearings,  studies,  and  reports  of 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
during  the  88th  Congress  are  summar- 
ized in  the  current  issue  of  my  weekly 
newsletter,  Capitol  Comments. 

The  reports  contain  many  recom- 
mendations directed  to  the  attention  of 
the  89th  Congress,  In  consonance  with 
the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
our  Federal  Government  should  protect 
and  promote  the  interests  of  American 
small  business. 

The  newsletter  summarizing  the  activ- 
ities and  recommendations  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  dur- 
ing the  88th  Congress,  on  which  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving  as  chairman,  are  in- 
cluded In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
imder  unanimous  consent. 

The  newsletter  article  follows: 
HoiTsE  Smau,  Bttsiness  Com MrrxEE  Calls  for 
Action  on  Wnn  Range  of  Pboblems 

Approximately  80  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  actions  dealing  constructively  with 
major  problems  of  American  smaU  business 
are  set  forth  in  the  House  SmaU  Business 
Committee's  final  report  on  its  work  during 
the  88th  Congress. 

The  House  Small  Business  Conunlttee.  on 
which  your  Representative  serves  as  chair- 
man, siunmarized  in  this  report  the  com- 
prehensive studies  and  investigations  of  the 
full  conunlttee  and  its  subcommittees  during 
the  last  Congress.     This  report    (H.   Re|»t. 


No.  1944)  has  been  made  public  and  is  avail- 
able in  printed  form  upon  request,  along 
with  five  other  new  reports  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  other  reports,  whlcti  discuss  in  detail 
some  of  the  matters  sununarlzed  in  the 
final  report.  Include : 

Small  Business  AdminlBtration,  its  orga- 
nization and  operation:  Seventeen  recom- 
mended steps  to  make  this  Important  Federal 
agency  more  helpful  and  effective  are  out- 
lined in  House  Report  No.  1935.  Included 
Is  the  reconunendation  that  Congress 
promptly  consider  supplementary  appropria- 
tions to  the  revolving  fund  In  order  that  the 
SBA's  financial  assistance  program  not  be 
curtailed. 

The  SBA  has  a  revolving  fund  of  $1.6  billion 
through  which  more  than  $2.5  billion  in 
loans  has  been  made  available  to  small  busi- 
ness firms  since  this  program  was  estab- 
lished In  1953  by  Congress.  There  are  today 
more  than  4.6  million  small  businesses  in 
the  United  States  representing  better  than 
90  percent  of  American  business. 

Small  business  investment  program :  House 
Report  No.  1934  makes  numerous  recom- 
mendations designed  to  strengthen  this 
financial  assistance  program,  under  which 
privately  owned,  organiaed,  and  operated 
investment  corporations  make  equity  capital 
and  long-term'  loans  available  to  small  busi- 
ness firms.  More  than  10,000  concerns  have 
received  over  one-half  billion  dollars  in  such 
assistance  since  this  program  was  established 
by  Congress. 

Dual  distribution:  House  Report  No.  1943 
covers  testimony  received  from  smaU  busi- 
nessmen in  46  Industries  eonceming  the  im- 
pact upon  small  biisinesa  of  dual  distribu- 
tion and  vertical  integration.  Tliis  Is  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  studies  ever  made 
of  small  business  distributional  problems. 

Government  procuremMit:  House  Report 
No.  1937  outlines  15  administrative  actions 
which  should  be  taken  toy  various  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies  to  insure 
that  small  business  obtains  a  fair  share  of  the 
Federal   Government's   prociu-ement   dollars. 

Lumber  standards:  House  Report  No.  1936 
is  based  on  the  subcommittee  hearings  that 
were  held  in  response  to  complaints  of  small 
businessmen  in  the  U.S.  softwood  lumber 
Industry  that  new  size  standards  would  have 
harmful  effects  on  their  business.  The 
subconunittee  recommended  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  reconstitute  the 
American  Liimber  Standards  Committee  so 
as  to  provide  broader  representation  on  this 
advisory  panel. 

Our  committee's  final  report  Includes 
chapters  on  each  of  the  subjects  covered  in 
the  five  separate  reports,  together  with  in- 
formative chapters  on  taxation,  tax-exempt 
foundations,  small  business  problems  in  ur- 
ban areas,  the  economy  and  small  business, 
corporate  mergers,  and  the  monopoly  prob- 
lem. 

A  chapter  on  small  business  and  foreign 
trade,  based  on  extensive  hearings  conducted 
in  1963,  is  another  of  the  significant  sections 
of  our  committee's  final  report.  A  chapter 
is  devoted  also  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's advisory  opinion  on  Joint  ads.  This 
relates  to  our  committee's  work  which  re- 
sulted in  the  reversal  of  an  adverse  FTC  de- 
cision on  Joint  advertising  by  retailers — a 
reversal  beneficial  to  druggists,  hardware- 
men,  merchants,  and  other  small  business 
retailers. 

In  sum,  the  committee's  reports  for  the 
88th  Congress  make  available  a  vast  store 
of  vital  information  to  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  problems  and  the  welfare  of  Amer- 
ican small  business.  Copies  of  each  of  these 
rejKjrts  are  available  without  charge  upon 
request  to  yoizr  Congressman  or  the  House 
Sm&U  Business  Committoe,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 


How  Chicago  District  Changed  From 
Republican  to  Democratic  Stronghold 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  nxZNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18. 1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
few,  if  any,  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
are  more  equitably  divided  into  congres- 
sional districts  than  Is  Illinois.  There 
are  24  congressional  districts  in  Illinois, 
and  the  population  of  each  of  12  districts, 
according  to  the  1960  census,  was  be- 
tween 350,000  and  400,000. 

How  closely  population  compares  in 
districts  both  In  Chicago  and  downstate 
is  shown  by  the  census  figures  from  the 
downstate  21st  District,  represented  by 
Congressman  Gray,  with  a  population  of 
263,196,  a  bare  2,300  under  the  365,525 
population  of  the  Chicago-based  2d 
District,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent, and  about  10,600  over  the  popula- 
tion of  the  downstate  22d  District,  rep- 
resented by  Congressman  Springer,  and 
24,000  over  the  population  of  the  down- 
state  17th  District,  which  is  represented 
by  the  distinguished,  and  I  might  add  the 
ageless  and  fadeless  minority  whip,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois   [Mr.  ArendsI. 

Pour  only  of  the  Illinois  districts  have 
populations  exceeding  500.000 — the  10  th 
District,  represented  by  Congressman 
Collier  topping  the  list  with  552,582. 

CHICAGO  A  DEMOCRATIC  STBONGHOLD 

Chicago  is  strongly  a  Democratic  city 
because  the  regular  Democratic  organi- 
zation, headed  by  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley,  functions  on  the  principle  that 
good  and  honest,  eflBcient,  and  courteous 
service  to  the  people  Is  good  politics.  In 
the  Second  District,  which  I  have  repre- 
sented in  the  administrations  of  four 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  electors  of  which  I  am  forever  in- 
debted and  deeply  and  humbly  grateful, 
are  the  University  of  ChicEigo,  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  5th  U.S.  Army,  the  great 
Museum  of  Science,  Art,  and  Industry, 
the  steel  mills,  and  I  have  been  told  more 
churches  and  synagogues  than  any  simi- 
lar area  in  the  world.  Every  ethnic  seg- 
ment of  the  American  population  is  well 
and  numerously  represented  in  the  Sec- 
ond District. 

I  know  of  no  district  in  the  United 
States  that  offers  a  more  exciting  and 
rewarding  challenge  to  the  student  of 
American  politics  and  the  tides  and 
trends  that  determine  the  fate  of  parties 
and  the  course  of  the  Nation. 

DISTRICT    ONCE   A    GOP    STRONGHOLD 

In  my  young  manhood  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  was  one  of  the  strongest 
Flepublican  districts  in  the  Nation,  and 
in  some  elections  topped  them  all  in  the 
size  of  its  Republican  majority.  It  is 
true  that  the  district  has  been  changed 
several  times  since  then,  but  Hyde  Park 
and  most  of  Kenwood  always  have  been 
In  the  Second  Distjict;  and  In  the  old 
days,  Hyde  Park  and  Kenwood  were  so 


Republican  that  it  was  hard  to  spot  a 
Democrat.  I  think  there  were  only  two 
other  Democrats  In  the  precinct  where 
I  voted  when  I  was  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Illinois  and  living  on  Everett  Avenue 
in  Hyde  Park,  near  the  present  home  of 
Democratic  Ward  Committeeman  Kor- 
shak. 

Hyde  Park  is  in  the  present  fifth  ward; 
Kenwood  Is  largely  in  the  28  precincts 
in  the  fourth  ward  that  remain  In  the 
Second  Congressional  District.  In  1964, 
the  fifth  ward  voted  24,806  to  4,231  to 
retain  a  Democratic  Congressman  and 
the  28  Kenwood  precincts  in  the  fourth 
ward  voted  10,972  to  1,546.  Fifty  years 
ago  it  might  have  been  the  other  way 
around. 

Here  are  the  oflBcial  figures  of  the  28 
precincts  In  the  fourth  ward,  the  alder- 
man and  ward  committeeman  of  which  is 
the  Honorable  Claude  W.  B.  Holman: 
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Please  note  that  in  the  55th  precinct 
the  vote  was  288  to  2,  which  I  would  call 
almost  a  perfect  score.  How  the  two  dis- 
senters got  away  from  that  Democratic 
precinct  captain,  I  have  no  explanation. 
Please  note,  too,  that  in  the  20th  pre- 
cinct, with  414  voting  the  way  that 
brought  gladness  to  my  heart,  only  7 
voted  the  other  way.  And  496  to  10  in 
the  25th  precinct,  503  to  15  in  the  59th 
precinct,  651  to  15  in  the  17th  precinct, 
430  to  13  in  the  56th  precinct,  and  on 
and  on  and  on  in  the  march  of  democ- 
racy under  Committeeman  Holman  and 
his  4th  ward  stalwarts. 

The  best  Republican  precincts  were 
the  29th  and  63d.  The  former  gave  me 
244  votes  and  by  Republican  opponent 
196.  The  latter  gave  me  549,  my  op- 
ponent 264. 

FUTH-WARD    RETTJRNS 

Committeeman  of  the  fifth  ward  is 
Hon.  Marshall  Korshak,  former  State 
.senator  with  an  outstanding  record, 
present  trustee  of  the  santitary  district 
and  a  topflight  member  of  the  Chicago 
bar.  Here  are  the  1964  returns  by  pre- 
cincts in  the  congressional  election: 
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the  sevoith  ward  was  concededly  Repub- 
lican territory,  but  more  and  more  came 
over  to  the  Democratic  side,  the  Demo- 
cratic Tote  in  1964  setting  the  Democratic 
high  water  mark.  Here  are'  the  returns 
by  precincts  In  the  1964  congmskmal 
election: 


Please  note,  as  I  have  with  pride  and 
appreciation,  that  487  to  9  in  the  64th 
precinct,  that  484  to  10  in  the  56th  pre- 
cinct, that  362  to  10  in  the  1st  precinct. 
424  to  15  in  the  5th  precinct,  441  to  14  in 
the  50th  precinct,  568  to  21  In  the  36th 
precinct,  and  on  and  on  and  on  in  the 
march  of  democracy  under  Committee- 
man Korshak  and  the  precinct  stalwarts 
of  the  5th  ward. 

There  are  64  precincts  in  the  5th  ward. 
One  of  the  64,  the  39th  precinct,  went 
for  my  Republican  opponent  by  a  vote  of 
121  to  235.  The  next  best  Republican 
precinct  was  the  10th  precinct,  in  which 
the  Republican  nominee  received  183  to 
my  266. 

SEVENTH-WARD    RETURNS 

Democratic  committeeman  of  the 
seventh  ward  Is  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Ronan,  Democartic  State  chairman, 
member  of  Governor  Kemer's  cabinet, 
and  one  of  the  Democratic  leaders  in 
Illinois.  This  has  been  the  ward  of  my 
residence  for  close  to  half  a  century. 
When  I  started  running  for  Congress, 
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Please  note  with  me  the  420  to  18  In 
the  2d  precinct,  the  462  to  28  in  the  1st 
precinct,  the  529  to  33  In  the  3d  precinct, 
the  392  to  27  in  the  93d  precinct,  and  on 
and  on  and  on  In  the  march  of  democ- 
racy imder  Committeeman  Ronan  and 
the  precinct  stalwarts  of  the  7th  ward. 

Best  Republican  precinct  was  the 
home  precinct  of  the  Republican  nom- 
inee, the  33d,  which  gave  him  365  votes 
to  my  187.  There  are  93  precincts  in 
the  fifth  ward.  They  divide  73  Demo- 
cratic, 20  Republican. 

XIGHTH-WAKO    RETURNS 

Until  the  last  reapportionment,  all  the 
eighth  ward  was  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  and  when  I  was  first 
elected  to  the  Congress,  it  was  the 
strongest  Republican  ward  of  the  dis- 
trict. Later,  It  became  Democratic. 
The  31  precincts  that  remained  In  the 
Second  District  after  the  1960  reappor- 
tionment, however,  were  inclined  to  go 
Republican.  In  1962.  I  carried  them  by 
about  25  votes,  1  of  2  Democratic  nom- 
inees who  cleared  the  hurdle.  In  1964, 1 
was  thankful  to  carry  24  of  the  precincts 
and  to  come  close  in  the  remaining  7. 
Here  are  the  official  figures: 
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Please  note  the  369  to  89  in  the  27th 
precinct,  the  362  to  103  In  the  22d  pre- 
cinct, the  342  to  112  in  the  20th  precinct. 
Best  Republican  precinct  was  the  85th. 
which  gave  my  opponent  296  to  my  179. 

Russell  O'Brien  is  the  Democratic  com- 
mitteeman pf  the  eighth  ward,  one  of  my 
longtime  friends,  as  is  his  predecessor, 
James  Sullivan,  who  as  one  of  the  then 
governing  group  sponsored  my  congres- 
sional candidacy  In  1948  and  earlier.  In 
1912,  had  rung  doorbells  for  me  as  a 
candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Hon.  James  Condon,  former  associate 
of  mine  in  the  office  of  the  corporation 
counsel  of  Chicago,  Is  the  alderman  of 
the  eighth  ward.  Russell  DeBow,  for- 
merly associated  with  me  In  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Second  District,  and  now 
on  the  staff  of  Mayor  Daley,  is  an  im- 
portant member  of  the  eighth-ward 
team. 


NINTH-WARO     KESTmNS 

Ward  committeeman  of  the  ninth 
ward  ia  the  Honorable  Leslie  V.  Beck, 
clerk  of  the  appellate  court.  He  is  one 
of  my  oldest  smd  dearest  friends.  Alder- 
man of  the  ward  is  the  Honorable  Domi- 
nic J.  Lupo,  who  has  established  an  en- 
during record  by  his  hard  work  and  his 
willingness  to  give  a  tireless  and  helping 
hand  on  all  worthy  occasions.  The  Hon- 
orable Michael  Hinko,  onetime  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Congress  and  pres- 
ently my  personal  representative,  is  a 
resident  of  the  ninth  ward. 

Here  are  the  returns  by  precincts  from 
the  ninth  ward: 


Precinct 

Barratt 

William  F. 

O'Hara 

Scannell 

Wards 

1 
2 

273 
173 

116 

254 

3 

212 

278 

4 

189 

217 

6 

233 

95 

6 

268 

163 

7 

234 

96 

8 

296 

168 

9 

123 

302 

10 

259 

139 

11 

277 

190 

12 

162 

297 

13 

194 

262 

14 

216 

238 

16 

244 

221 

16 

286 

163 

17 

199 

238 

18 

194 

268 

19 

256 

200 

20 

179 

272 

21 

290 

214 

22 

251 

207 

23 

222 

186 

34 

463 

15 

25 

289 

161 

26 

169 

179 

27 

345 

7 

28 

406 

11 

29 

179 

183 

30 

251 

218 

31 

200 

118 

32 

217 

261 

33 

350 

10 

34 

187 

176 

36 

171 

230 

36 

206 

219 

37 

291 

138 

38 

222 

204 

39 

180 

250 

40 

196 

219 

41 

235 

225 

42 

493 

12 

43 

220 

289 

44 

234 

198 

46 

210 

173 

46 

193 

160 

47 

275 

170 

48 

250 

120 

49 

268 

130 

60 

331 

63 

61 

329 

9 

62 

210 

261 

53 

214 

217 

54 

208 

218 

66 

288 

166 

66 

238 

172 

67 

240 

136 

58 

174 

188 

69 

260 

305 

60 

218 

290 

61 

262 

189 

62 

226 

261 

63 

267 

291 

64 

183 

287 

66 

293 

150 

66 

262 

192 

67 

231 

182 

68 

1T7 

200 

69 

2fi0 

228 

70 

351 

94 

71 

243 

218 

72 

227 

159 

73 

170 

263 

74 

279 

166 

76 

141 

240 

TotaL 

18,187 

13,982 

precinct,  the  493  to  12  in  the  42d  pre- 
cinct, the  329  to  9  in  the  51st  precinct, 
and  on  and  on  and  on  in  the  march  of 
democracy  under  Committeeman  Beck 
and  the  precinct  stalwarts  of  the  9  th 
ward. 

TENTH-WARD   RETURNS 

Stanley  Zima  Is  the  new  ward  com- 
mitteeman of  the  10th  ward,  succeeding 
the  late  Emll  Pacini.  It  Is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  no  party  leader  ever 
made  a  better  showing  in  his  first  major 
campaign.  He  mapped  and  sparked  the 
campaign  that  carried  the  10th  ward  by 
a  close  2-to-l  majority.  There  are  70 
precincts  in  the  10th  ward  and  all  but  6 
went  Democratic.  Here  are  the  figures 
of  the  congressional  election  by  pre- 
cincts: 


Ward  10_ 


Prednot 


■^ 


Total. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
28 
36 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
36 
87 
38 
SO 
40 
41 
43 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
4S 
W 
61 
63 
68 
M 
65 
66 

a 


to 
«i 

63 
63 
64 
6S 

66 
67 
68 
66 
70 


Barratt 
O'Hara 


360 

224 

280 

307 

254 

228 

237 

283 

314 

316 

400 

203 

339 

360 

206 

291 

276 

300 

286 

432 

334 

261 

246 

241 

327 

207 

282 

373 

287 

248 

414 

161 

183 

261 

303 

180 

238 

236 

300 

370 

283 

296 

433 

242 

304 

226 

238 

329 

341 

181 

307 

314 

369 

378 

337 

301 

236 

234 

455 

356 

459 

398 

238 

366 

312 

2fi8 

2()6 

345 

373 

315 


WUllamF. 
Scannell 


20,939 


163 
Ui 
1U3 
206 
144 
118 

89 
185 
203 
166 
258 
212 
180 
159 
SI 
68 
92 
219 
31 
170 
70 
106 
118 
148 
160 
147 
165 
211 
104 
139 
215 
180 
224 
201 
279 
219 
267 
195 
101 
201 
218 
28 
65 
130 
117 
84 
142 
1K4 
It'll 
172 
144 
9 
170 
IM 

i:n 

2<f3 
201 
ir.s 
ir.i 
l.vs 

HI 
320 

i:i 

2.=i5 
2m1 
V 
Ivs 
2il7 
27(i 


11,447 


democracy  under  Committeeman  Zima 
and  the  precinct  stalwarts  of  the  10th 
ward,  not  forgetting  the  great  and  In- 
vincible State  legislative  team  of  Daniel 
Dougherty,  Nick  Svalina.  and  Henry 
Leonard,  and  the  steam  workers  who 
have  never  been^  found  wanting.  My 
deepest  thanks  again  to  them,  one  and 
all,  and  to  Joe  LaMotte  and  Al  Towers, 
who  worked  day  and  night  with  tireless 
dedication,  and  all  the  others  this  ex- 
pression of  a  gratitude  that  will  never 
fade. 

TIDES    AND    TRENDS    IN    POLITICS 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  high  schools  and 
colleges  there  is  a  healthy  growth  in 
political  interest.  The  civic  studies  in 
our  high  schools  and  the  courses  in  polit- 
ical science  in  our  colleges  have  an  ever- 
widening  appeal  to  our  youth.  What 
makes  our  democracy  click?  What  are 
the  forces  that  bring  changes  to  the 
status  quo,  how  are  they  aroused,  and 
concentrated  Into  voter  action?  What 
is  the  how,  when,  and  where  of  politics? 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  story  of  the 
Second  District  in  Illinois,  a  district  that 
in  the  span  of  my  lifetime  has  changed 
from  a  Republican  to  a  Democratic 
stronghold  will  make  some  contribution 
to  better  imderstanding  of  American 
politics  and  the  tides  and  trends  that  de- 
termine the  fate  of  parties  and  the 
course  of  the  Ship  of  State. 


The  10th  Anniversary  of  the 
U.S.  Nndear  Nary 


Please  note,  as  certainly  have  I,  the  463 
tol5  In  the  24th  precinct,  the  345  to  7  in 
the  27th  precinct,  the  406  to  11  In  the 
28th  precinct,  the  350  to  10  In  the  33d 


Please  note  the  369  to  9  in  the  53d 
precinct,  the  433  to  28  In  the  43d  pre- 
cinct, the  432  to  31  In  the  20th  precinct, 
and  on  and  on  and  on  in  the  march  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18, 1965 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Janu£U7  14  the  President  awarded  the 
Enrico  Perml  Award  to  Admiral  Rlck- 
over.  It  Is  most  appropriate  that  this 
award  was  made  as  we  are  observing  the 
lOth  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Nuclear 
Navy. 

When  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
annoimced  the  ^election  of  Adm.  H.  G. 
Rickover  as  the  recipient  of  the  Enrico 
Fermi  Award  on  November  21,  1964,  in 
a  public  statement,  I  indicated  my  great 
pleasure  at  the  receipt  of  this  news.  I 
said: 

In  my  opinion.  Admiral  Rickover  has  done 
more  to  further  the  development  and  uses  of 
atomic  energy  than  most  of  the  prior  recip- 
ients of  this  award.  I  believe  his  selection 
for  the  highest  honor  in  the  atomic  energy 
field  has  been  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  President's 
remarks  when  he  presented  the  award  to 
Admiral  Rickover  and  Admiral  Rick- 
over's  response. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  November  21,  1964, 
announcement  of  the  selection  of  Ad- 
miral Rickover  for  this  award.  This  an- 
nouncement also  contains  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Admiral  Rickover  which  lists 
some   of   his   outstanding    accomplish- 


ments and  a  list  of  some  of  the  honors 
which  Admiral  Rickover  had  earned  and 
received  previously: 
Beixasxs  bt  Psbsidknt  Ltmdon  B.  Johnson 

Upoit  Presentation  or  Enrico  Fermi  Award 

FOB  1964  TO  Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover,  U.S. 

Navt,  the  White  Hottsb,  Janttart  14,  196S 

Admiral  Rickover,  it  is  a  Ratifying  pleas- 
ure to  participate  in  this  ceremony  recogniz- 
ing your  contributions  to  our  Nation's  se- 
cxirity — and  to  our  peaceful  economic  growth 
in  the  future. 

The  citation  of  this  eighth  Enrico  Fermi 
Award  states: 

"For  engineering  and  administrative  lead- 
ership in  the  development  of  safe  and  reliable 
nuclear  power  and  its  successful  application 
to  our  national  security  and  economic 
needs." 

In  Jiist  3  days,  we  shall  be  celebrating  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  first  sea  voyage  of 
a  nuclear-powered  submarine — the  Nautilus. 
The  Nation  Is  grateful  for  your  courageous 
and  dedicated  role  In  that  historic  develop- 
ment. 

Over  the  10  years  since,  the  Nautilus  has 
been  Joined  by  more  than  50  other  nuclear- 
powered  naval  vessels.  Today  our  nuclear 
fleet  numbers  22  attack  submarines,  29 
Polaris  submarines,  and  3  sxirface  ships. 
Together  these  nuclear-powered  vessels  have 
traveled  a  total  of  more  than  4,300,000  miles 
on  patrol  for  peace  and  freedom. 

Tour  personal  leadership  has  made  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  our  national  se- 
curity— and  to  our  capacity  tor  keeping  the 
peace. 

Your  personal  dedication  to  excellence — 
your  personal  faith  In  the  future — offer  ex- 
amples which  this  Nation  must  emxilate  if 
we  are  to  fulfill  the  potential  that  Is  ours. 

In  no  field  is  the  promise — ^and  the  chal- 
lenge— more  exciting  that  the  peaceful  po- 
tential of  nuclear  power. 

Beyond  the  present  naval  applications, 
perhaps  there  may  be  much  broader  hori- 
zons for  nuclear  power  on  the  high  seas. 
I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  nuclear  power 
will  be  so  economical  for  our  merchant  ships 
that  the  American  Maritime  Fleet  wlU  once 
again  become  preeminent — with  a  new  gen- 
eration of  swift  longrange  nuclear-powered 
vessels. 

You  were  Instrumental  In  the  construction 
of  the  WCH-Id's  first  large  nuclear  generating 
station  at  Shipplngport,  Pa.,  In  1957.  From 
that  beginning,  we  are  now  able  to  foresee 
the  day — only  15  years  away — when  we  shall 
have  some  70  million  kilowatts  of  installed 
capacity  from  nuclear  power  generation  sta- 
tions. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  this  great 
energy  resource  can  be  applied  to  desalting 
the  sea,  assuring  us  the  additional  fresh 
water  needed  for  our  growing  population  and 
expanding  industries.  In  these  important 
years  you  have  played  a  role  of  first  impor- 
tance in  helping  us  to  understand  and  use 
more  rationally  the  great  force  of  nuclear 
energy.  It  is  often  overlooked  that  your 
many  accomplishments  and  contributions 
have  been  made  while  in  the  service  of  your 
Government.  Your  achievements  and  your 
career  should  stand  as  an  example  to  the 
many  present  and  future  Government  per- 
sonnel that  there  is  a  large  Job  that  can  be 
done — and  that  a  Job  well  done  is  recognized. 

For  these  significant  contributions  to  our 
national  security  and  growth,  I  am  privileged 
to  present  to  you — on  behalf  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States — the  Enrico  Fermi  Award  for 
1964. 


and  bccaiise  be  was  a  singularly  warmhearted 
human  being.  To  be  a  recipient  of  the 
award  established  in  his  name  moves  me 
deeply. 

I  have  always  felt  that  in  honoring  a  per- 
son we  must  remember  that  all  human 
achievement  flows  not  only  from  Individual 
effort  but  from  associative  effort  as  well. 
We,  the  living,  are  heirs  to  aU  the  ideas  and 
accomplishments  of  every  human  being  who 
has  ever  lived.  Nowhere  is  this  more  true 
than  in  the  never-ending  quest  for  new 
knowledge  and  for  new  ways  to  put  this 
■knowledge  to  practical  use. 

The  developer  of  a  new  technology  starts 
at  the  current  technical  level  and  seeks  to 
raise  it  so  as  to  profit  from  new  scientific 
discoveries.  By  its  very  nature,  this  is  a 
cooperative  endeavor.  Had  our  nuclear  ship 
program  not  received  the  firm  and  constant 
support  of  the  Congressional  Joint  Commit- 
mittee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  we  would  not  today  have 
a  fieet  of  nuclear  submarines  and  surface 
ships. 

The  naval  reactors  group  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  head  designs  the  powerplants  of 
these  ships  and  supervises  their  construction 
and  operation.  This  task  1b  shared  by  all 
members  of  the  group.  The  actual  building 
of  these  plants  is  carried  out  by  private 
industry  working  under  close  supervision  and 
to  the  exacting  standards  necessitated  by 
the  nature  of  the  atom. 

In  gratefully  accepting  this  award  I  do  bo 
on  behalf  of  the  dedicated  men  and  women 
in  the  laboratories,  the  factories,  and  the 
shipyards  who  build  our  ships,  as  well  as 
the  brave  men  who  serve  in  them.  All  work 
long  and  hard  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  have  an  effective  and  ready 
nuclear  navy. 


Remarks  by  Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover.  UjB. 
Navy,  the  Enrico  Fermi  Award  Ceremony, 
THE  White  House,  January  14,  1965 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President.    I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  Enrico  Perml.     I  admired 
him  greatly  for  his  scientific   achievements 


Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover  To  Recetve  AEC's 
Enrico   Fermi  Award  roa   1964 

The  Atomic  Energy  CcnnmlBslon  has  se- 
lected Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover  as  recipient 
of  the  Enrico  Fermi  Award  for  1964  in  recog- 
nition of  his  outstanding  engineering  and 
administrative  leadership  in  the  development 
of  safe  and  reliable  nuclear  power  and  its 
successful  application  to  our  national  secu- 
rity and  economic  needs.  The  award  consists 
of  a  gold  medal,  a  citation,  and  $25,000. 

Admiral  Rickover  is  the  first  engineer-ad- 
ministrator and  the  eighth  person  to  receive 
the  award,  named  for  the  late  Enrico  Perml, 
leader  of  the  group  of  scientists  who  achieved 
the  first  sustained,  controlled  nuclear  chain 
reaction  on  December  2,  1942,  at  Stagg  Field. 
Chicago. 

The  selection  of  Admiral  Rickover  for  the 
award  was  made  by  the  Commission  after 
consideration  of  recommendations  from  its 
statutory  General  Advisory  Committee.  The 
award  will  be  presented  at  a  ceremony  in 
January  1965. 

Admiral  Rickover  first  achieved  national 
recognition  for  his  leadership  in  the  design, 
development,  construction,  and  operation 
of  nuclear  propulsion  systems  for  submarines 
and  other  naval  ships.  As  early  as  1946,  be- 
fore the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  es- 
tablished. Admiral  Rickover  was  assigned  re- 
sponsibility for  investigating  the  use  of  nu- 
clear reactors  for  this  pvirpose.  He  assembled 
a  team  of  naval  officers  and  clvUlans  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  and  early  in  1948  he  headed  the 
Joint  AEC-Navy  program  to  develop  the  first 
naval  nuclear  propulsion  system. 

Utilizing  the  fundamental  research  on  re- 
actor materials  and  conceptual  systems  de- 
veloped by  the  Oak  Ridge  and  the  Argonne 
National  Laboratories,  Admiral  Rickover's 
group  made  steady  progress  in  compiling  the 
information  and  perfecting  the  techniques 
necessary  to  build  the  first  nuclear  subma- 
rine. He  made  American  Industry  a  partner 
in  this  effort  at  the  Bettis  Atomic  Power 
Laboratory  near  Pittsburgh,  the  Knolls 
Atomic  Power  Laboratory  near  SchenecttMly, 
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and  at  the  National  Reactor  Testing  Station 
In  Idaho.  At  these  places  the  development 
of  naval  nuclear  propulsion  systems  was  car- 
ried out.  A  landmark  In  this  effort  was  the 
Initial  operation  on  March  31,  1953,  of  the 
«ubmarlne  thermal  reactor,  Mark  I,  the  land- 
based  prototype  of  the  first  nuclear  subma- 
rine propulsion  plant.  This  prototype  plant 
performed  a  continuous  full  power  run  of  66 
days  duration.  This  was  enough  time  to  have 
carried  a  ship  twice  aroxmd  the  world  with- 
out refueling  and  contrasts  with  the  4-hour 
full  power  run  which  Is  required  for  accept- 
ance of  new  naval  ships.  This  run  served  to 
highlight  the  virtually  unlimited  cnilslng 
range  of  the  Nautilus,  even  at  high  speed.  On 
Jxine  14,  1952.  the  keel  of  the  Nautilus,  the 
world's  first  nuclear  submarine,  was  laid  by 
President  Truman  at  Groton,  Conn.  She  was 
launched  by  Mrs.  Elsenhower  on  January  21, 
1954,  and  went  to  sea  on  January  17,  1955. 

This  event  was  the  beginning  of  a  revolu- 
tion In  naval  strategy  and  tactics.  Pot  the 
first  time  a  true  submarine  w&b  possible — 
one  that  could  steam  long  distances  al- 
most indefinitely  at  high  speeds.  In  Febru- 
ary 1957,  the  Nautilus  completed  operation 
on  its  first  nuclear  core,  having  traveled 
'62,500  miles  In  more  than  2  years  without 
refueling.  The  arctic  region  was  accessible 
to  the  nuclear  submarine,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  voyages  of  the  Nautilus  and  the 
Skate  under  the  North  Pole  icecap.  A  new 
record  was  established  in  naval  histcny  by 
the  Triton,  the  first  submarine  to  circum- 
navigate the  world  underwater,  completely 
Independent  of  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
The  lmi>act  of  the  development  of  nuclear 
power  on  the  Navy's  surface  fleet  was  re- 
cently demonstrated  by  the  round-the- 
world  cruise  of  the  nuclear  ships  Enter jniae, 
l/mg  Beach,  and  Bainhridge  without  re- 
plenishment of  supplies  or  fuel. 

In  addition  to  his  contributions  to  the 
development  of  the  Nuclear  Navy,  Admiral 
Rlckover  also  led  the  scientific,  technical, 
and  industrial  team  which  developed  and 
constructed  the  Shlppingport  Pressurized 
Water  Reactor  (PWR)  at  Shlppingport,  Pa. 
This  project  has  served  as  the  basic  labora- 
tory for  much  of  the  reactor  technology 
which  has  gone  into  the  Nation's  atomic 
powerplants.  The  Shlppingport  power  sta- 
tion has  supplied  more  than  1.7  billion  kllo- 
watt-hoxors  of  electricity  to  users  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area  since  its  Initial  startup  tn 
late  1957. 

Two  of  the  most  Important  contributions 
of  the  Shlppingport  (PWR)  project  have 
been  In  the  fields  of  reactor  physics  and 
reactor  fuel  technology.  The  PWR,  with  Its 
"seed  and  blanket"  design,  demonstrated 
that  it  is  feasible  to  obtain  large  amounts 
of  power  from  a  blanket  of  natural  uranium 
surrounding  a  "seed"  of  highly  enriched 
uranium  core  which  serves  as  the  driving 
element  In  a  reactor  which  is  cooled  and 
moderated  with  ordinary  water.  While  j>ro- 
ducing  power  and  the  seed-and-blanket  de- 
sign hM  the  additional  advantage  of  mak- 
ing possible  the  breeding  of  fissionable 
material  from  the  very  abundant  element 
thorium  In  the  blanket.  As  a  result  of 
Admiral  Rlckover's  achievements  In  this 
program,  the  State  of  California  has  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  for  cooperative  construc- 
tion of  a  large  thorium  seed-blanket  reactor 
which  the  Commission  now  has  under  con- 
sideration. 

In  the  field  of  fuel  metallurgy  the  Shlp- 
pingport PWR  project  team,  led  by  Admiral 
Rlckover,  has  been  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  uranium  oxide  as  a  fuel  ma- 
terial for  large  power  reactors.  Eiigineerlng 
studies  of  the  PWR  also  produced  many 
design  improvements  which  have  extended 
the  life  of  reactor  fuel  elements  and  thus 
have  contributed  to  the  reduction  In  nu- 
clear power  costs.  The  first  PWR  core,  placed 
In  the  reactor  In  late  1957,  operated  until 
February  1964,  more  than  three  times  its 
original  design  life. 
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To  extend  the  knowledge  of  basic  reactor 
technology  both  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  Admiral  Rlckover  was  also  instru- 
mental in  establishing  a  school  for  reactor 
operators  at  Shlppingport  In  which  person- 
nel from  the  United  States  and  foreign  util- 
ity companies  are  training  as  atomic  pow- 
erplant  operators.  Admiral  Rlckover  also 
established  and  maintains  the  Navy's  pro- 
gram for  the  nuclear  training  of  all  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel  Involved  in  the  op- 
eration of  the   Navy's  nuclear  powerplants. 

In  developing  compon«its  and  materials 
for  naval  propulsion  and  civilian  power  re- 
actor systems.  Admiral  Rlckover  and  those 
working  with  him  soon  discovered  that  the 
standards  of  reliability  and  safety  estab- 
lished for  conventional  power  systems  were 
by  no  means  sxjfflclent  for  nuclear  power- 
plants.  The  result  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  technical  standards  and  specifica- 
tions in  the  nuclear  Indiistry  which  woiild 
have  been  Inconceivable  a  few  years  ago.  and 
the  formtilation  of  realistic  and  compre- 
hensive safety  standards  tor  propulsion  and 
power  reactors.  So  rlgoroiis  have  been  the 
standards  for  fabrication  and  operation  of 
nuclear  systems  that  they  have  surpassed 
conventional  equipment  In  safety  and  re- 
Uablllty. 

For  his  many  achievements.  Admiral  Rlck- 
over has  been  awarded,  among  others,  the 
following  honors  and  awards: 

American  Legion  of  Merit  for  perform- 
ance of  duties  as  head  of  the  electrical  sec- 
tion. Bureau  of  Ships,  1946. 

Made  commander.  Order  of  the  British 
Empire,    1946. 

Awarded  Gold  Star  in  lieo  of  Second  Legion 
of  Merit  for  performance  of  duty  in  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  ship  propulsion  program, 
1952. 

Awarded  the  Christopher  Columbus  Prize 
at  the  Fifth  International  Meeting  of  Com- 
munications in  Genoa,  Italy,  October  1957. 

Awarded  Oongresslonal  Gold  Medal  for 
hlfl  accomplishments  In  successfully  direct- 
ing the  development  and  construction  of 
the  world's  first  nuclear-powered  ships  and 
the  first  large  scale  nuclear  power  plant  de- 
'  voted  exclusively  to  the  ptoduction  of  elec- 
tricity. 1959. 

Presented  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
for  exceptionally  meritorlDus  service  from 
January  17,  1955,  to  January  17,  1961,  while 
In  charge  of  the  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
program  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and 
In  the  U5.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Jan- 
uary  1961. 

Awarded  Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  the  Second 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  tor  exception- 
ally meritorious  service  from  January  1961 
to  January  1964  as  manager,  naval  reactors. 
Division  of  Reactor  Development,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  ss  assistant  chief 
of  the  Bin-eau  of  Ships  for  Nuclear  Propul- 
sion. February  1964. 

He  has  also  been  awarded  numerous  de- 
grees by  universities. 

In  addition  to  numeroiie  articles,  he  has 
written  three  books  and  made  two  reports  to 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  (Issued 
as  separate  publications)  : 

"Education  and  Freedom  (1959)."  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

"Swiss  Schools  and  Ours:  Why  Theirs  Are 
Better  (1962),"  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  (under 
auspices  Council  for  Baslo  Education). 

"American  Education — A  National  Failure 
(1963) ."  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

"Report  on  Russia  (1959)."  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives.  • 

"Education  for  All  Children:  What  We 
Can  Learn  From  England  (1962),"  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  first  recipient  of  an  award  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
was  the  late  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi,  who  was 
granted  a  $25,000  award  on  November  16. 
1964. 


The  Commission  decided  that  subsequent 
awards  should  bear  his  name.  The  seven 
previous  Fermi  Award  winners  are : 

Year  1956:  The  late  Dr.  John  von  Neu- 
mann, noted  scientist  and  mathematician 
and  member  erf  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, "for  his  contributions  to  the  theory, 
design,  and  construction  of  fast  computers 
and  to  the  role  of  computers  In  the  control 
and  use  of  atomic  energy." 

Year  1957:  The  late  Dr.  Ernest  O.  Lawrence, 
director  of  the  Radiation  Laboratory,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  which  bears  his  name, 
"for  his  invention  and  development  of  the 
cyclotron  and  for  his  many  oontributions  in 
nuclear  physics  and  atomic  energy." 

Year  1958:  Dr.  Eugene  Wlgner,  professor 
of  mathematical  physics,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, for  "contributions  to  nuclear  and  theo- 
retical physics,  to  nuclear  reactor  develop- 
ment and  to  practical  applications  of  atomic 
energy." 

Year  1959:  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
who  was  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
California  when  he  received  the  award  "for 
discoveries  of  plutonium  and  several  addi- 
tional elements  and  for  leadership  in  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  chemistry  and  atomic  en- 
ergy." 

Year  1961 :  Dr.  Hans  A.  Bethe,  professor  of 
physics  at  Cornell  University  "fear  contribu- 
tions to  nuclear  and  theoretical  physics,  to 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  and  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States." 

Year  1962:  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  associate 
director  of  the  E.  O.  Lawrence  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  "for  contributions 
to  chemical  and  nuclear  physics,  for  his  lead- 
ership in  thermonuclear  research,  and  for 
efforts  to  strengthen  national  security." 

Year  1963:  Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer, 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study 
at  Princeton  University,  "for  contributions 
to  theoretical  physics  as  a  teacher  and  ori- 
ginator of  ideas,  and  for  leadership  of  the 
Los  Alamos  Laboratory  and  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy program  during  critical  years." 

The  award  citation  for  Admiral  Rlckover 
Is  as  follows: 

"For  engineering  and  administrative  lead- 
ership in  the  development  of  safe  and  re- 
liable nuclear  power  and  Its  successful  ap- 
plication to  ovir  national  security  and  eco- 
nomic needs." 

The  Enrico  Fermi  Award,  authorized  In 
section  157(b)(3)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  is  International  in  scope,  and  may 
not  be  granted  more  often  than  once  an- 
nually.   Section  157(b)  (3)  reads  in  part: 

"The  Commission  may  also,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  General  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, and  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
grant  an  award  for  any  especially  meritorious 
contribution  to  the  development,  use,  or 
control  of  atomic  energy." 

In  1964,  the  Commission  reviewed  the  his- 
tory of  the  Fermi  Award  and  decided  it  would 
be  desirable  to  extend  the  award  criteria  to 
recognize  not  only  scientific  achievement  but 
also  contributions  to  engineering  and  tech- 
nical management  in  the  development  of 
atomic  energy.  The  Commission  also  de- 
cided it  would  be  consistent  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  award  if  the  monetary  amount 
were  returned  to  the  level  of  $25,000  as 
awarded  Dr.  Fermi  in  1954. 


H.  G.  Rickover:  Biographical  Sketch 
Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover  was  born  in  1900. 
After  graduating  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  1922  he  served  in  various  seagoing 
duties  and  became  a  qualified  submariner  In 
1930.  He  then  requested  and  was  assigned 
to  engineering  duty  in  1937.  He  studied  elec- 
trical engineering  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Post- 
graduate School  and  completed  the  course 
at  Columbia  University.  New  York.  N.Y..  from 
which  he  received  the  degree  of  master  of 
science  In  electrical  engineering.  During 
World  War  II  he  directed  the  electrical  sec- 


tion of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  and  served  briefly 
with  the  Manhattan  district  atom  bomb  IMX>J- 
ect.  After  the  war.  he  turned  his  attention 
to  nuclear  ship  propulsion. 

In  1946,  he  was  assigned  to  the  atomic 
submarine  project,  then  under  the  Manhat- 
tan district,  as  assistant  director  of  opera- 
tions. Since  1947  he  has  worked  In  a  dual 
capacity  as  manager.  Naval  Reactors,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  as  assistant 
chlei  for  nuclear  propulsion.  Bureau  of  Ships, 
Depr  rtment  of  the  Navy. 

Admiral  Rickover  first  achieved  national 
recognition  for  his  leadership  in  the  design, 
development,  construction,  and  operation  of 
nuclear  propulsion  systems  for  submarines 
and  other  naval  ships.  As  early  as  1946,  be- 
fore the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  es- 
tablished. Admiral  Rickover  was  assigned  re- 
sponsibility for  Investigating  the  use  of  nu- 
clear reactors  for  this  purpose.  He  assem- 
bled a  team  of  naval  officers  and  civilians  at 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  and  early  In  1948  was  made 
head  of  the  Joint  AEC-Navy  program  to  de- 
velop the  first  naval  propulsion  system. 

Later,  in  collaboration  with  the  outstand- 
ing .■scientists  and  engineers  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
and  the  Argonne  National  Laboratories,  basic 
data  on  the  nuclear  properties  of  reactor  ma- 
terials were  compiled  and  conceptual  design 
systems  for  nuclear  propulsion  of  ships  were 
developed. 

Admiral  Rlckover  also  brought  Industry 
int^>  an  active  role,  and  at  the  Bettis  Atomic 
Povmt  Laboratory  near  Pittsburgh,  Knolls 
Atc:nic  Power  Laboratory  near  Schenectady, 
and  at  the  National  Reactor  Testing  Station 
in  Idaho  the  development  of  naval  nuclear 
propulsion  systems  was  carried  out.  A  land- 
mark in  this  effort  was  the  Initial  operation 
on  March  31,  1953,  of  the  submarine  thermal 
reactor,  Mark  I,  the  land-based  prototype  of 
the  first  nuclear  submarine  propulsion  plant. 

On  June  14,  1952,  the  keel  of  the  Nauti- 
lus, the  world's  first  nuclear  submarine,  was 
laid  by  President  Trtunan  at  Groton,  Conn. 
The  event  marked  the  beginning  of  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  concepts  of  naval  propulsion. 
In  February  1957,  the  Nautilus  completed  op- 
eration on  its  first  nuclear  core,  having 
traveled  62,500  nautical  miles  in  more  than 
2  years.  For  the  first  time  a  true  submarine 
has  become  possible.  Nuclear  submarines 
su:!i  as  the  Nautilus  and  the  SIcate  voyaged 
under  the  North  Pole  Icecap,  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  polar  regions  were  no  longer 
Inaccessible  to  ships.  The  Triton  became  the 
first  submarine  to  circumnavigate  the  world 
completely  submerged,  independent  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  A  graphic  demonstra- 
tion of  the  scope  of  Admiral  Rlckover's  ef- 
forts and  the  value  of  nuclear  propulsion 
to  the  surface  fleet  was  recently  provided 
when  the  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise,  the 
guided  missile  cruiser  Long  Beach  and  the 
destroyer  Bainbridge  cruised  around  the 
world  without  refueUng  From  operating 
experience  at  sea,  and  from  land  prototypes, 
the  effort  to  further  develop  nuclear  propul- 
sion has  continued  with  great  success. 

Cimparably  Important,  but  not  so  well 
kn  ■wn.  is  his  direction  and  leadership  of  the 
Shlppingport  pressurized  water  reactor 
(PW-R)  project  near  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  from 
which  came  not  only  most  of  the  basic 
technology  for  submarine  and  surface  ship 
re:  tors  but  also  a  large  part  of  the  reactor 
technology  used  in  our  present  day  water- 
coc;ed  and  water-moderated  nuclear  power 
plants. 

The  Shlppingport  project  was  established 
In  1953  as  an  Important  national  goal.  It 
w,;.-<  the  first  large-scale  central  station  atom- 
ic {xjwerplant  in  the  world  and  has  served 
as  the  technical  foundation  for  other  re- 
actor plants  both  private  and  Government 
owned.  This  plant  has  supplied  more  than 
1-7  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  to 
users  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  since  its  initial 
startup  in  late  1957  and  has  clearly  demon- 


strated that  nuclear  fission  can  reliably  and 
safely  supply  electricity  to  a  utility  network 
on  a  useful  scale. 

Notwithstanding  Its  success  and  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity,  the  primary  goal  of  the 
Shlppingport  project,  vmder  Admiral  Rlck- 
over's direction,  was  advancement  of  the 
basic  technology  of  water  reactors.  Some  of 
the  specific  gains  in  reactor  technology  re- 
sulting from  the  Shlppingport  operation  are 
In  the  fields  of  fuel  and  nuclear  poison  and 
technology;  reactor  physics;  reactor  control; 
reactor  thermal,  hydraulic,  and  mechanical 
design;  basic  heat  transfer  studies;  fuel  ele- 
ent  failure  detection  systems;  refueling  pro- 
cedures; primary  coolant  water  radlo-chem- 
Istry;  and  disix>sal  of  radio  active  wastes. 

"Two  of  the  most  Important  contributions 
resulting  from  Admiral  Rlckover's  direction 
of  the  Shlppingport  (PWR)  project  have 
been  in  the  fields  of  reactor  physics  and 
reactor  fuel  technology.  The  PWR.  with 
its  "seed  and  blanket"  design,  demonstrated 
that  it  is  feasible  to  obtain  large  amounts  of 
power  from  a  "blanket"  of  natural  \iranlum 
surrounding  a  "seed"  of  highly  enriched 
uranium  which  serves  as  the  driving  element 
In  a  reactor  which  Is  cooled  and  moderated 
with  ordinary  water.  While  producing  p)ower 
the  seed-and-blanket  design  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  making  possible  the 
breeding  of  fissionable  material  from  the 
very  abundant  element  thorium  in  the 
blanket.  As  a  result  of  Admiral  Rlckover's 
achievements  in  this  program,  the  State  of 
California  has  submitted  a  proposal  for  co- 
operative construction  of  a  large  thorium 
seed-blanket  reactor  which  the  Commlssiqzi 
now  has  under  consideration. 

In  the  field  of  fuel  metallurgy  the  Shlp- 
pingport PWR  project  team,  led  by  Admiral 
Rickover,  has  been  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  uranium  oxide  as  a  fuel  mate- 
rial for  large  power  reactors.  Engineering 
studies  of  the  PWR  also  produced  many  de- 
sign Improvements  which  have  extended  the 
life  of  reactor  fuel  elements  and  thus  have 
contributed  to  the  reduction  in  nuclear  power 
costs.  The  first  PWR  core,  placed  in  the  re- 
actor In  late  1957,  operated  until  February 
1964,  more  than  three  times  Its  original  de- 
sign life. 

For  his  many  achievements.  Admiral  Rlck- 
over has  been  awarded,  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing honors  and  awards: 

Awarded  Legion  of  Merit  for  performance 
of  duties  as  head  of  the  Electrical  Section, 
Bureau  of  Ships.  1946. 

Made  commander.  Order  of  British  Empire. 
1946. 

Awarded  Gold  Star  In  lieu  of  second  Legion 
of  Merit  for  performance  of  duty  in  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  ship  propulsion  program. 
1952. 

Awarded  the  Christopher  Ccflumbus  Prize 
at  the  Fifth  International  Meeting  of  Com- 
munications in   Genoa,  Italy,  October   1957. 

Awarded  Congressional  Gold  Medal  for  his 
accomplishments  in  successfully  directing 
the  development  and  construction  of  the 
world's  first  nuclear-powered  ships  and  the 
first  large  scale  nuclear  powerplant  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  production  of  electricity, 
1959. 

Presented  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
for  exceptionally  meritorious  service  from 
January  17.  1955,  to  January  17.  1961.  while 
in  charge  of  the  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
program  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and 
in  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
January   1961. 

Awarded  a  Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  the  second 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  for  exception- 
ally meritorious  service  from  January  1961, 
to  January  1964,  as  manager,  naval  reactors. 
Division  of  Reactor  Development,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  as  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  for  Nuclear  Proptil- 
sion,  February  1964. 

He  has  also  been  awarded  numerous  degrees 
by  universities. 


Admiral  Rlckover  Is  married  to  the  former 
Ruth  D.  Masters  and  they  have  one  son,  Rob- 
ert. The  Rickovers  reside  at  4801  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

In  addition  to  numerous  articles,  be  has 
written  three  books  and  made  two  reports 
to  the  House  Appropriations  Commlttoe  (is- 
sued as  separate  publications) : 

"Education  and  Freedom  (1959),"  E.  P. 
Dutton  Co. 

"Swiss  Schools  and  Ours:  Why  Theirs  are 
Better  (1962)."  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  (under 
auspices  Council  for  Basic  Education) . 

'.'American  Education — A  National  Fallxire 
( 1963 ) ."  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

"Report  on  Russia  (1959)."  Conmiiittee  on 
Appropriations.  House  of  Representatives. 

'Education  for  All  Children:  What  we  can 
Learn  From  England  (1962),"  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  House  of  Representatives. 


Washington  X)bseryance   of   lOtb  Aniii- 
yersary  of  U.S.  Nadear  Nayy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

or  MASSACHTTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18. 1965 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  years 
ago  this  past  Sunday,  January  17,  these 
words  signaled  the  successful  launching 
of  nuclear  seapower  by  the  U5.  Navy: 
"Underway  on  nuclear  power." 

In  recognition  of  this  important  anni- 
versary of  the  U.S.  nuclear  Navy,  when 
the  now  Rear  Adm.  Eugene  P.  Wilkinson 
sent  that  message  from  the  submarine 
Nautilus,  ceremonies  are  taking  place  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  both  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  was  privileged  to 
attend  the  principal  public  event  in 
Washington  last  Wednesday  night,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  Naval  Reserve  Public 
Relations  Company  5-^  at  the  Hotel 
Willard. 

Today,  the  TJS.  Navy  is  the  world's 
largest  operator  of  nuclear  reactors,  and 
the  uses  to  which  these  phenomenal 
powerplants  are  being  put,  and  will  be  in 
the  future,  were  extremely  well  recorded 
at  the  Washington  salute  to  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  nuclear  Navy. 

The  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Admiral  Wilkinson,  first  skipper  of  the 
Nautilits;  newly  seated  Congressman 
Wn.LiAM  R.  Anderson  of  Tenijessee,  who 
was  commanding  officer  of  the  Nautilus 
on  her  historic  voyage  imder  the  North 
Pole,  and  Rear  Adm.  Bernard  M.  Stream, 
commander  of  the  famed  Nuclear  Task 
Force  1  which  recently  completed  Op- 
eration Sea  Orbit  by  circumnavigating 
the  world. 

A  similar  message  was  delivered  by 
Admiral  Wilkinson  in  Boston  today  at  a 
10th  anniversary  luncheon  cosponsored 
by  the  1st  Naval  District  and  the  As- 
sociated Industries  of  Massachusetts, 
which  also  is  observing  its  50th  year  of 
service  to  my  home  State.  This  Is 
doubly  appropriate  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  two  of  Admiral  Stream's  nuclear 
task  force  ships,  the  cruiser  Long  Beach 
and  frigate  Bainbridge.  were  built  and 
commissioned  in  Massachusetts. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  our  maritime  nation  has 
been  underway  on  nuclear  power  for  10 
years.  The  cause  of  freedom  and  security 
In  the  world  demands  that  we  continue  on 
course  into  the  future — at  flank  speed. 
It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  I  join 
at  this  time  with  my  coUea^rues.  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Holifield] 
and  the  gentleman  from.  Illinois  [Mr. 
Price],  in  recognizing  this  great  anni- 
versary in  our  nuclear  history.  In  that 
connection,  I  desire  to  enter  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  informative 
Washington  dinner  messages  of  the  three 
aforementioned  distinguished  pioneers 
of  our  nuclear  Navy — with  which  it  has 
also  been  my  privilege  to  be  closely 
aflaiiated  since  its  Inception,  along  with 
the  stalwart  father  of  nuclear  seapower, 
Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Riokover. 

SICNIFICANCZ      OF      "DNDKBWAT      ON      NUCLEAR 
POWEB" 

(Remarks  of  Rear  Adm.  Eugene  P.  Wilkin- 
son. U.S.  Navy,  at  the  lOth  anniversary  of 
the   nuclear  Navy   dinner,   WUlard   Hotel, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  13,  1965) 
Tonight  we  are  saluting  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  the  nuclear  Navy,  with  zero  time 
being   1100  hours,   January   17.    1955,  when 
Q.M.lc.   Rayl,   Nautilus  quartermaster,   sent 
a  signal  by  flashing  light  to  the  U.S.S.  Sun- 
bird  for  furthter  relay  to  commander  sub- 
marine force,  Atlantic  Fleet — "underway  on 
nuclear  power." 

Actually.  1100.  January  17,  1955,  wasn't 
the  beginning  at  all.  Just  the  opposite. 
That  Instant  of  time  when  Nautilus  took  In 
her  No.  1  line,  and  backed  Into  the 
stream  at  Groton,  Conn.,  marked  the  end  of 
a  Job.  A  long,  hard  Job  that  started  with 
then  Capt.  H.  G.  Rlckover  and  a  select  group 
of  engineering  duty  officers  at  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory  In  1946.  A  Job  that, 
before  It  was  through.  Involved  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  America,  including  Congress,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Navy,  na- 
tional laboratories.  Federal  bureaus,  various 
coUeges  and  universities,  and  a  great  seg- 
ment of  American  industry.  A  Job  that  in- 
cluded conception,  controversy,  congressional 
support,  design,  development,  superior  tech- 
nical management,  significant  technological 
breakthroughs,  construction  and  test.  A  pio- 
neering program  that  saw  many  fiustratlons 
and  setbacks,  redesign  and  retest,  years  of 
never  ending  pressure,  dedioation,  persis- 
tence, and  at  last  consummation — Nautilus 
was  ready  to  go  to  sea. 

The  dramatic  end  of  this  phase  occurred 
only  17  days  off  a  schedule  made  more  than 
6  years  before;  In  1948.  A  remarkable  ac- 
complishment for  such  a  revolutionary  de- 
velopment— and  what  a  success.  The  ship 
worked  perfectly  from  the  first  day.  And 
then  continued  to  do  so,  time  after  time,  and 
every  time  thereafter. 

The  objective  of  the  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion program  Is  the  design,  development,  pro- 
duction and  operation  of  nuclear  propulsion 
plants  having  high  reliability,  maximum  sim- 
plicity and  maxlmiun  fuel  life  for  installa- 
tion in  ships  ranging  from  small  submarines 
to  large  combatant  surface  ships.  This  ob- 
jective Is  being  achieved.  The  tangible  evi- 
dence of  this  Is  92  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines and  4  nuclear-powered  surface  ships 
authorized  to  date.  When  completed  this 
will  be  roughly  11  percent  of  our  entire 
fleet  numerically  and  about  the  same  percent 
of  the  total  tonnage.  We  should  expect  to 
see  a  similar.  If  not  a  greater,  percentage  In- 
crease In  the  next  decade.  The  objective 
back  in  1955  was  simpler — Just  to  get  that 
one  ship  to  sea.  An  inanimate  mass  of  steel 
one  day,  the  next  a  living  ship  that,  those 
of  us  who  were  In  her,  will  love  all  our 
lives. 


Of  the  96  nuclear  ships  authorized  through 
fiscal  year  1965,  the  surface  ships  :£nterprwe. 
Long  Beach,  and  Bainbrtdge — 22  attack  sub- 
marines, and  29  Polaris  tubmarlnes  have  as- 
sumed their  duties  In  the  fleet.  Others  are 
operational,  soon  to  report.  In  the  more 
than  4V4  million  mllea  these  ships  have 
steamed,  their  accomplishments  are  legend. 
"Hie  Arctic  explorations  of  Captain  Ander- 
son in  Nautilus,  followed  by  those  of  Skate. 
Sargo,  and  Seadragon;  the  submerged  en- 
durance runs  of  Seawolf  and  Patrick  Henry; 
the  speed  and  maneuverability  of  Skipjack; 
the  first  test  firings  of  Polaris  by  George 
Washington;  the  Increasing  strength  of  the 
ever  vigilant  Polaris  submarines  on  deterrent 
patrol;  clrcumnavigatioa  of  the  globe:  first, 
submerged,  by  Triton,  then,  by  Admiral 
Strean's  Nuclear  Task  Force  1  In  Opera- 
tion Sea  Orbit — all  these  exploits  add  in  in- 
creasing tempo  to  naval  history. 

Nautilus'  sailing  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  In  naval  history — the  age  of 
nuclear  naval  power.  The  significance  looms 
ever  larger  as  our  visions  become  realities 
in  submerslbles  and  ships  with  virtually 
unlimited  range,  endurance,  and  speed — mak- 
ing them'  some  of  the  deadliest  military 
weapons  systems  ever  devised.  The  revolu- 
tion in  our  Navy  started  by  nuclear  power 
has  come  a  long  way  la  the  first  10  years, 
with  greater  possibilities  ahead. 

All  of  the  combatant  submarines  being 
built  or  authorized  will  be  nuclear  powered. 
The  advantages  of  nuclear  propulsion  are 
being  carefully  examined  for  their  applica- 
tion to  some  of  out  futiu-e  surface  com- 
batant ships.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
announced  that  a  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carrier,  using  only  two  reactors  Instead  of 
eight,  Is  now  practicable.  This  will  stimu- 
late further  studies  of  the  economics  of 
siu"face  ship  nuclear  propulsion.  As  reactor 
technology  continues  to  advance,  we  in  the 
Navy  look  to  a  future  In  which  many  of 
the  new  major  combatant  ships  wUl  be 
nuclear  powered  and  theee  nuclear-powered 
ships  will  help  keep  our  Navy  modern  and 
strong  so  that  it  can  continue  to  fulfill  Its 
traditional  role  of  assuring  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  effectively. 


Nuclear  Navy — One  or  Nation's  Greatest 
Asset* 

(Remarks  by  Congressman  William  R. 
Andersoh  at  the  dinner  celebrating  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  nuclear  Navy, 
WUlard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.,  Janu- 
ary 13,  1965) 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  "here  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  forbearance  of  all  of  you  who 
must  realize  that  I  am  a  bit  late  to  be  a 
qualified  Navy  spokesman  and  considerably 
early  to  be  a  congressional  expert. 

My  problem  doesnt  stop  here.  Despite 
all  my  efforts  to  acquire  the  image  of  law- 
maker and  statesman,  I  find  I'm  still  more 
closely  Identified  with  the  North  Pole  than 
with  Capitol  Hill.  I  assure  you,  It  Is  twice 
as  hard  and  mxich  more  dangerous  to  reach 
Congress. 

I  want  to  express  my  warm  appreciation 
to  the  Washington  Naval  Reserve  Public  Re- 
lations Company  for  conceiving  and  arrang- 
ing this  event.  Having  spent  my  last  3 
years  of  Navy  duty  here  in  Wfishington,  I 
am  well  aware  of  your  versatility,  your  fine 
traditions,  and  the  great  contributions  your 
unit  has  made  toward  a  more  effective  and 
better  understood  Navy. 

The  last  10  years  of  ovu-  nuclear  Navy 
have  been  eventful  and  bright  with  per- 
formance and  potential.  It  Is  certain  that 
the  next  10  years  can  be  years  of  progress, 
achievement,  and  consolidation. 

The  Joint  Navy-Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion program  has  always  been  blessed  with 
champions  to  serve  the  cause  of  nuclear 
propulsion. 

Its  niunber  one  champion  originally  stood 


almost  alone.  Tomorrow,  that  man,  small  in 
physical  stature  but  gigantic  In  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  his  character.  Intellect,  and  de- 
votion, win  leave  his  austere  office  to  go  to 
the  White  House  to  receive  the  Enrico  Fermi 
Award  from  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

The  Navy  and  the  Nation  are  Indeed  for- 
tunate that  Adm.  H.  G.  Rlckover  is  willing  to 
continue  In  his  demanding  assignment  in 
the  second  decade  of  nuclear  power. 

There  are  also  many  champions  of  the 
nuclear  Navy  on  both  sides  of  Capitol  Hill 
I  do  not  Intend  to  diminish  the  credit  due 
the  Navy,  but  history  will  record  that  Con- 
gress,  particularly  during  the  early  days 
gave  nuclear  propulsion  better  attention! 
better  service,  and  greater  push  than  did  the 
Navy  Itself. 

We  are  most  forimate  that  two  Capitol 
Hill  champions  of  nuclear  power  have  now 
moved  to  powerful  positions.  I  refer  to 
Congressman  Mendel  Rivehs,  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
Congressman  Chet  Holifield,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The 
outlook  for  the  next  10  years  Is  brighter 
because  of  the  Judgment,  vision,  and  leader- 
ship of  these  statesmen. 

With  the  support  and  leadership  of  men 
of  this  type,  the  Navy  now  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  a  historic  changeover.  The 
Nautilus  and  her  successors  and  the  dra- 
matically powerful  Polaris-firing  submarines 
are  a  tremendous  force  in  being.  Nuclear 
Task  Force  1,  after  Its  circumnavigation 
of  the  globe  appears  to  be  the  prototype  for 
the  ships  that  will  make  our  Navy  the  most 
powerful  and  adaptable  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

ENTER,    THE   SECOND    DECADE 

With  more  and  more  efficient  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion systems  being  developed,  the  kev 
question  to  a  policy  for  the  second  decade  of 
the  nuclear  Navy  would  seem  to  be  how  best 
to  proceed  with  construction  of  nuclear  sur- 
face ships. 

The  reason  for  our  past  timidity  in  this 
matter  has.  of  course,  been  costs.  In  open- 
ing a  discussion  on  nuclear  surface  ships.  I 
want  to  make  It  clear  that  my  purpose  is  not 
to  criticize  the  decisions  of  the  past  but  to 
make  some  suggestions  bearing  on  future 
policy. 

First  of  aU,  I  think  that  in  deciding 
whether  to  adopt  an  aggressive  program  of 
nuclear  ship  construction  we  should  make 
sure  all  factors  are  considered. 

It's  Important,  first  of  all,  that  the  figures 
on  which  we  base  decisions  be  true,  com- 
plete costs  of  ship  construction  and  opera- 
tion, amortized  over  the  useful  life  of  the 
ship— development,  construction,  outfitting, 
operation,  repairs,  refueling. 

Viewed  on  this  basis,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  has  estimated  that  a  nu- 
clear carrier  is  Just  3  percent  more  expensive 
in  the  long  nin  than  a  conventional  carrier. 
It  Is  also,  of  course,  much  more  effective  than 
a  conventional  carrier.  There  are  few  Ameri- 
cans who  would  not  be  willing  to  Invest  this 
additional  3  percent  In  order  to  avoid  de- 
pendence on  obsolete,  second-best  ships  for 
the  defense  of  this  country  and  the  security 
of  the  free  world. 

Let  lis  also  remember  the  "spinoffs,"  the 
side  benefits  and  returned  dividends  that 
have  and  will  come  from  the  development  of 
nuclear  propulsion. 

Take  the  Shipplngport  reactor,  this  conn- 
try's  first  full-sized  commercial  atomic  gen- 
erating plant.  Shipplngport  is  really  a  larcer 
version  of  the  Nautilus  powerplant.  Eventu- 
ally, I  believe  we  will  realize  tliat  if  the  only 
result  of  the  Nautilus  development  program 
had  been  a  safe,  satisfactory  situation  at 
Shipplngport  the  money  would  have  been 
well  spent. 

While  our  needs  for  commercial  atomic 
power  may  not  press  us  today,  we  mtist  pre- 
pare for  the  time  when  they  press  In  on  us 


rapidly — as,  Indeed,  they  are  pressing  In  al- 
ready on  many  nations  hard  up  for  conven- 
tional energy  soxu-ces. 

FOR  GOOD  OF  MANKIND 

Let  US  not  forget,  either,  that  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  flying  from  modern,  ewlft,  far- 
ranging  nuclear  ships  comprises  one  of  our 
most  dramatic  symbols  of  the  success  of  the 
Uni'^d  States  in  harnessing  the  atom  for 
pra.nlcal,  peaceful  purposes — dramatic  proof 
of  this  Nation's  firm  determination  that  the 
atom  shall  be  used  for  mankind's  good, 
rather  than  his  destruction. 

These  considerations  are  difficult,  I  think, 
to  place  on  the  scale  of  cost  accounting.  But 
they  must  be  Included  in  our  thinking.  We 
cannot  afford  to  deprive  ourselves  of  our  full 
potential  power  merely  because  It  appears 
today  to  be  a  little  more  expensive,  because 
wh.it  slide  rule  can  measure  the  value  of  life 
and  liberty? 

So,  as  a  new  administration,  with  a  spark- 
ling  mandate  from  the  people,  prepares  to 
open  new  and  ambitious  vistas  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  the  American  dream,  I  think 
we  must  visualize  ourselves  as  at  a  new  de- 
parture, beyond  which  a  wise  nation  will  not 
only  build  fleets  powered  by  the  atom,  but 
win  embrace  every  opportunity  to  harness 
this  elemental  force  for  the  benefit  of  all  men, 
everywhere. 


Task    Force    1 — And   Looking   Ahead 

(Rpmarks  of  Rear  Adm.  B.  M.  Strean,  VS. 
Navy,  in  commemoration  of  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  nuclear  Navy,  WUlard  Ho- 
tel, Washington,  D.C.,  January   13,    1965) 

I  am  most  happy  to  participate  In  this 
observance  of  that  day  In  1955  when  Ad- 
miral Wilkinson  signalled  "Underway  on 
nuclear  power."  I  think  it  becomes  in- 
cruasingiy  clear  that  when  the  Nautilus  got 
underway  on  the  atom,  the  Navy  got  tm- 
dcrway  on  the  atom.  In  the  Intervening  10 
yeurs,  much  has  been  accomplished,  and 
it  was  a  great  honor  for  me,  this  past  year, 
to  lead  the  surface  manifestation  of  the 
progress  we  celebrate  on  a  round-the-world 
cruise.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  all-nuclear  Task 
Force  One — the  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise, 
the  cruiser  Long  Beach,  and  the  frigate  Bain- 
bridge,  and  Operation  Sea  Orbit.  It  is  this 
voyage  and  its  implications  for  aU  of  us 
that  draws  me  here  tonight. 

As  you  know.  Task  Force  One  left  Gibral- 
tar at  the  end  of  Jtily  on  a  west  to  east 
track,  rounded  Africa,  crossed  the  Indian 
Ocean,  turned  south  to  Australia,  crossed 
the  southern  Pacific  and  rounded  Cape  Horn 
to  proceed  up  the  east  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica and  thence  to  Norfolk,  arriving  on  Oc- 
tober 3.  This  nuclear  circtimnavigatlon  of 
the  globe  took  57  steaming  days  plus  7 
davs  in  port  on  good-will  visits,  transiting 
approximately  31.000  miles.  It  was  made  on 
the  absolute  grotmd  rule  that  there  would 
be  no  stops  for  refueling  or  replenlsliment 
of  any  kind.  The  three  ports  visited  were 
for  gcxxiwlll  and  crew  morale  purposes. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  Sea  Orbit 
probably  would  not  have  come  about  had 
It  not  been  for  the  tireless  Insistence  of 
the  late  Adm.  Claude  Vernon  Ricketta. 
Word  came  from  him  to  study  such  a  round- 
the-world  voyage  of  our  three  nuclear  sur- 
f^'-'-G  ships.  When  the  completed  study 
p^  in  ted  out  the  many  obstacles  In  the  way, 
t'le  answer  from  Vice  Commander  of  Nu- 
clear Operations  Rlcketts  was  typical:  "Take 
out  the  obstacles  and  study  the  project 
sg.tin."  Such  was  the  man.  His  determl- 
ij.tion  and  foresight  will  prove  to  be  cor- 
re<-tly  placed,  I  think,  again  and  again. 

The  objectives  of  Sea  Orbit  were  several. 
Atr.ong  them: 

We  wanted  to  test  the  capability  of  nuclear 
p  vered  ships  to  maintain  high  speeds  for 
indeflnite  periods  of  time  and  distance  in  all 
po.'slble  weather  and  sea  states  without  rc- 
f.:cling  or  replenishment  of  any  kind. 


We  wanted  to  show  these  powerful  mod^ni 
ships  and  their  potent  airpower  to  peoples 
in  distant  areas  of  the  world  and  thus  en- 
hance the  political  and  military  image  of  the 
United  States. 

We  wanted  to  demonstrate  the  strategic 
mobility  and  the  strategic  utility  of  this  new 
element  of  U.S.  power. 

And  we  wanted  to  demonstrate  our  abUlty 
to  quickly  reinforce  U.S.  power  In  remote 
areas  of  the  world. 

I  think  we  accomplished  these  things  and 
more.  Time  does  not  permit  a  full  dis- 
cussion here,  but  there  are  salient  pomts 
which  inevitably  wlU  leave  a  lasting  and  deep 
imprint  upon  the  already  illustrious  nuclear 
progress  we  observe  here  tonight. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

On  the  technological  side,  Sea  Orbit  erased 
any  lingering  doubts  about  the  reliability 
of  these  ships  and  their  ability  to  take  it. 
In  all  the  voyage,  the  engineering  plants 
suffered  no  casualties  nor  incidents  of  any 
kind.  I  seriously  doubt  that  conventionally 
powered  ships  could  have  given  such  trouble- 
free  performance. 

All  the  advantages  of  nuclear  power  had 
not  been  apparent  to  us  when  operating  tn 
conjimction  with  conventionally  powered 
ships.  It's  the  old  story  that  the  complexion 
of  your  force  may  be  set  by  the  slowest  ship 
In  It  or  those  which  need  refueling  most 
often.  Sea  Orbit  gave  us  the  opportunity 
to  test  the  nuclear  ships  by  themselves.  I 
can  tell  you  that  the  ships  of  Task  Force  1 
exceeded  all  expectations. 

A  thing  brought  into  focus  for  me  was 
the  complete  Independence  of  seaborne  or 
short  logistic  support.  This  will  be  an  enor- 
mous advantage  In  any  future  conflict  be- 
catise  logistic  support  will  be  far  more  diffi- 
cult and  hazardous  to  provide  than  in  World 
War  n.  Oddly  enough,  there  is  an  analogy 
in  the  old  sailing  ships  as  related  to  the 
nuclear  force;  using  the  winds  for  move- 
ment, they,  too,  were  limited  In  c^>eratlonB 
only  by  the  provisioning  and  endurance  of 
the  crew. 

When  we  left  Gibraltar,  we  knew  we  wotild 
buy  no  supplies  or  use  any  facilities  along 
the  way.  There  wtos  no  need  af  any.  All  the 
ships  carry  4  months'  food  supply,*  they 
carry  a  6  months'  supply  of  ship  and  aircraft 
spare  parts,  and  they  have  onboard  a  full 
load  of  anununition  and  aviation  fuel  to- 
gether with  a  vlrtuaHy  unlimited  supply  of 
ship's  fuel  m  the  reactors.  An  all-nuclear 
force  can  go  anywhere  on  the  seas  of  the 
globe,  remain  on  station  with  100  percent 
readiness  for  all  operations,  deliver  their 
combat  load  and  rettu-n — all  without  logistic 
support. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  speed  and 
Instant  readiness.  The  nuclear  force  is  un- 
derway minutes  after  the  word  "go,"  not 
hours  or  days.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
was  no  special  preparation  for  Sea  Orbit  at 
aU  as  far  as  the  ships  were  concerned.  We 
cotild  have  shoved  off  on  the  world  cruise 
with  little  or  no  advance  notice.  The  tactical 
and  strategic  advantages  of  such  Instant 
readiness  needs  no  belaboring  here.  Our 
speed  of  advance  around  the  world  was  set 
at  a  modest  22  knots.  This  to  allow  for  Into- 
the-wlnd  flight  operations  and  the  severe 
weather  near  the  Antarctic.  I  only  wish 
I  were  at  liberty  to  tell  you  how  much  faster 
that  rate  could  have  been  had  we  really 
wanted  to  press  these  ships. 

What  I  have  been  saying  here  adds  up  to 
this:  In  addition  to  the  many  advantages 
of  nuclear  power,  I  know  of  no  disadvantages 
except  the  much  publicized  one  of  somewhat 
higher  Initial  cost.  In  this,  I  understand, 
there  may  be  relief  In  sight  through  advances 
in  reactor  resign  and  construction.  I,  for 
one,  most  fervently  hope  it  Is  true.  For 
as  I  mentioned  earlier,  a  xuizture  of  the 
conventional  and  the  nuclear  only  inhibits 
the   performance  ot   the   nuclear.     I  agree 


with  those  who  say  that  any  flrstUne  warship 
in  the  future  which  does  not  have  nuclear 
power  is  doomed  to  an  etu-ly  obsolescence 
where  global  com.bat  operations  are  con- 
cerned. 

As  I  stated,  both  a  mission  and  an  accom- 
plishment of  Sea  Orbit  was  to  show  our 
nuclear  wares  to  nations  which  were  both 
friendly  and  remote — remote  in  the  sense 
that  the  n.S.  Navy  does  not  normally  fre- 
quent these  areas.  Along  our  track,  top- 
ranking  foreign  government  and  military 
people  were  flown  out  to  the  Enterprise  for 
aa  operational  show.  The  demonstrations 
Included  the  launching  of  aircraft,  the  firing 
of  live  ordnance,  the  recovery  of  planes,  and 
extensive  tours  of  the  ship.  This  only 
reached  a  chosen  few.  For  populaces  on  the 
beach  at  larger  cities,  our  pilots  did  their 
stuff  in  aerobatics  and  flyovers.  "Hiese  were 
underway  visits  exclusive  of  a  few  port  calls, 
and  thousands  of  people  and  hxindreds  of 
influential  leaders  were  exposed  to  modern 
nuclear  seapower  for  peace,  courtesy  of  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

"ON  THE  SroE  OF  PEACE" 

It  Will  take  me  many  a  day  to  understand 
and  appreciate  completely  the  many  and 
varied  reactions  of  these  people  to  Task  Force 
One.  For  one  thing,  I  perceived  three  dis- 
tinct conunents  on  the  broad  plans  from 
three  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  gist 
If  not  the  exact  words  of  what  the  Africans 
said  to  us  was  "Thank  God  all  this  power  is 
on  the  side  of  peace."  Our  English  speaking 
friends  said,  "Thank  God  you  are  on  our 
side."  And  o\ir  South  American  allies  said, 
"Thank  God  this  tremendous  power  is  on  the 
side  of  the  free  world."  I  must  leave  to  the 
ethnologists  and  the  demographers  the  un- 
raveling of  subtelties  in  these  shadings  of 
meaning. 

All  were  Impressed,  if  not  dumbfounded,  at 
the  mcxlernlty  of  the  ships  and  aircraft. 
They  were  amazed  at  the  split-second  timing 
of  operations  and  they  appreciated  the  team- 
work of  the  crews.  Invariably,  they  expressed 
wonder  at  the  youth  of  our  men,  and  that  a 
24-year-old  cotild  be  the  master  of  fee  Phan- 
tom n  fighter  aircraft.  A  ranking  official 
from  an  African  country  probably  spoke  for 
all  the  tmderdeveloped  countries  when  be 
said: 

"My  personal  responsibility  in  my  govern- 
ment Is  the  training  of  our  youth.  I  only 
wish  that  they  all  could  have  been  here  to 
see  young  Americans,  to  see  what  work  really 
Is  and  to  see  the  faith  and  responsibility  in- 
vested In  24-year-old  pUots.  It  wotUd  have 
erased  from  their  minds  certain  Ideologies 
which  are  alien  to  economic  development." 

One  of  the  most  important  dignitaries  we 
met  from  "down  under"  was  straight  and  to 
the  point:  "This  Is  fantastic.  I  had  to  see  It 
to  believe  it — but  I  can  only  comprehend 
what  I  have  seen  in  retrospect." 
On  one  of  the  thoughts  that  has  come  to 
me  becatise  of  Sea  Orbit,  I,  too,  wlU  need 
some  time  for  contemplation.  It  is  that  other 
peoples  Ln  other  lands  Just  may  have  a  sharp- 
er appreciation  of  mobile  nuclear  seapower 
than  do  we  here  at  home. 

I  was  amused  at  a  question  asked  during 
one  of  o\ir  large  press  conferences,  but  I 
quicltly  sensed  that  the  man's  feUow  cor- 
respondents saw  no  humor  nor  naivete  in  the 
question.  It  was:  "Admiral,  would  you  ever 
be  ordered  to  destroy  a  whole  continent?" 
Of  course  I  put  the  nuclear  fleet  in  perspec- 
tive. But  the  point  Is  that  here  was  a  pretty 
good  understanding  of  the  capabUlties  in  the 
presence  of  powerful,  modem,  nuclear  naval 
forces.  Not  only  that,  but  I  felt  almost 
everywhere  a  good  vmderstandlng  of  the 
uses  of  potent  and  fiexlble  f(»-ce8  on  the 
high  seas  to  express  or  enforce  the  national 
intent.  I  also  felt  an  apfH^ciation  that  the 
Intent  of  the  United  States  was  la  thx  cause 
of  free  men.  I  refer  again  to  the  voices  heard 
round  the  wcM-ld  saying,  "Thank  God  all  this 
power  is  on  the  side  of  peace." 
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I  feel  moet  privileged  to  have  been  invited 
here  for  this  occasion.  I  think  we  can  say 
that  Sea  Orbit  actually  began  10  years  ago 
at  Oroton,  Conn.,  with  Admiral  Wilkinson, 
and  was  helped  further  along  the  way  by 
Congressman  Anderson.  Certainly  It  would 
not  have  been  possible  at  all  without  the  fine 
and  astute  hand  of  Admiral  Rlckover.  In 
this  sense,  tonight  Is  a  time  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  countless  numbers  of  dedicated  peo- 
ple within  both  Government  and  American 
industry  who  took  the  nuclear  age  to  sea. 

THE   KEEL    IS   UOD 

But  tonight  also  is  a  time  to  look  forward. 
Although  nuclear  submarines  and  surface 
ships  hold  a  high  degree  of  modernity,  these 
might  be  considered  as  the  laying  of  the  keel 
for  the  true  nuclear  Navy  to  come. 

The  facts  of  life  in  the  world  of  interna- 
tional politics  and  the  pec\illar  relationship 
between  the  oceans  and  the  affairs  of  men 
will  combine  to  make  the  Navy  of  tomorrow 
an  even  greater  contributor  to  the  well-being 
of  our  country  and  oiur  allies.  May  the  spirit 
and  the  determination  which  brought  forth 
the  NautiliLS,  10  years  ago  again  prevail.  I 
think  we  should  face  the  days  of  our  future 
with  the  most  modem  seagoing  forces  our 
teclmology  can  provide — nuclear  ships. 
Thank  you. 


Noclear  Navy  Mestai^e  by  RepretentatiTe 
Holifield  at  U.S.S.  'Traztnn''  Lannching 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  18, 1965 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  In  the  Record  an  important 
talk  made  by  my  esteemed  colleague,  Mr. 
Chkt  Holifield,  at  the  launching  of  the 
Navy's  newest  nuclear-powered  warship, 
the  frigate,  U.S.S.  Truxtun.  The  Truxtun 
was  launched  on  December  19, 1964.  This 
is  the  only  nuclear-propelled  naval  sur- 
face warship  now  under  construction. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  of  which  Chet  Holifield  Is 
chairman  and  Bill  Bates  and  I  are 
members,  delved  into  the  question  of  nu- 
clear propulsion  for  surface  vessels  of  the 
Navy  in  hearings  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber of  1963  and  found  that  the  military 
advantages  of  nuclear  power  Is  acknowl- 
edged by  all.  But  stm  the  Department  of 
Defense  Is  only  building  conventionally 
powered  warships.  Cost  effectiveness 
comparisons  are  always  cited  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  support  the  con- 
tention that  the  military  advantages  of 
nuclear  power  are  not  important.  The 
erroneous  assumptions  in  such  compari- 
sons were  brought  out  in  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee report — Report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  "Nuclear 
Propulsion  for  Naval  Surface  Vessels," 
December  1963. 

Only  4  days  after  the  launching  of  the 
nuclear-powered  Truxtun,  the  newspa- 
pers reported  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense had  turned  down  the  Navy's  re- 
quest to  build  a.nuclear-powered  destroy- 
er leader  in  the  fiscal  year  1966  program. 
The  news  reports  cited  relative  costs  of 
nuclear  and  conventional  destroyers  that 
were  substantially  different  from  the  rel- 
ative costs  given  to  the  committee  in  our 
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hearings.  According  to  the  news  reports 
there  are  to  be  no  surface  warships,  con- 
ventional or  nuclear.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1966  shipbuilding  program — as  was  the 
case  in  the  fiscal  year  1964  and  1965  pro- 
grams. 

We  will  surely  want  to  review  any  new 
studies  of  nuclear  power  for  surface  war- 
ships completed  since  our  hearings  in 
1963  including  the  basis  for  the  latest 
comparative  cost  estimates. 

We  in  Congress  are  all  aware  of  the 
part  Congress  played  In  overcoming  the 
initial  reluctance  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  building  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines. It  is  evident  that  if  we  are  to 
complete  the  transition  from  sail  to  coal 
to  oil  to  nuclear  power  in  our  surface 
fleet,  the  Congress  will  have  to  play  a 
similar  active  role  to  lead  the  way.  I 
urge  all  of  you  to  consider  Chet  Holi- 
field's  remarks  carefully : 
Remarks  bt   Congkessman   Chet  Holitiixd 

AT    THE    L>AT7NCHINO     0»    XS.SS.     "TRUXTON" 

(DLG(N)35),     New     Yoek     SHiPBunj>iNG 

Corp.,   Camden,   NJ.,   December    19,   1964 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  take  part  in  this 
menxorable  ceremony.  Ttie  launching  of  the 
Truxton  marks  another  major  step  in  the 
biUlding  of  the  new  nuclear  Navy  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States. 

Almost  two  centuries  ago,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son said  In  his  first  message  to  Congress : 

"We  should  at  every  session  of  Congress 
continue  to  amend  the  defects  •  •  •  in  the 
laws  for  regulating  the  militia  •  •  •  ••  and 
"•  •  •  until  we  can  say  we  have  done  every- 
thing for  the  militia  which  we  could  do  were 
an  enemy  at  our  door." 

Referring  to  this  passage.  President  John- 
son recently  added  these  words: 

"We  need  and  we  want  our  most  able 
men — of  all  grades — to  make  the  military  a 
profession.  We  want  them  to  be  able  to 
know  their  service  to  Amercla's  defense  will 
not  be  a  disservice  to  their  families'  dignity. 
We  cannot  promise — they  do  not  ask — assur- 
ance of  comfort.  None  can  know  what  to- 
morrow may  require  of  any  of  us  or  all  of  us. 
But  we  can  promise — and  our  citizens  In  uni- 
form may  expect  that  we  shall  provide  them 
with — the  best  and  moet  modem  arms  in 
the  world." 

It  was  this  same  phlloeophy  that  led  tlie 
Congress  3  years  ago  to  take  the  initia- 
tive to  authcHrize  and  appropriate  the  extra 
funds  to  change  the  UJ3J5.  Truxtcn  from  an 
oil-fired  frigate  to  be  our  foxuth  nuclear 
powered  surface  warship. 

JOINT   COMMITTU:    SUPPORT 

I  have  been  privileged  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atom- 
ic Energy  since  its  inception.  The  Joint 
Committee  Is  charged,  by  law,  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  continuing  studies 
of  problems  relating  to  the  development,  use, 
and  control  of  atomic  energy.  The  commit- 
tee has  historically  plaj^ed  a  creative  role 
In  fulfilling  the  declared  statutory  policy  of 
the  United  States  that  the  development,  use, 
and  control   of   atomic  energy   shall  be  di- 


rected so  as  to  make  the 


maximum 


contribution  to  the  common  defense  and 
security." 

In  furtherance  of  this  responsibility,  the 
Joint  Committee,  from  Its  inception,  has 
been  interested  in  and  vigorously  supported 
research  and  development  in  the  field  of 
naval  nuclear  propulsion;  first,  for  sub- 
marines and  then  for  surface  ships.  The  his- 
tory of  the  early  years  was  marked  by  a 
reluctance  within  the  Defense  Department 
to  use  nucjear  power  for  the  propulsion  of 
submarines. 

Now  that  we  have  over  50  nuclear  sub- 
marines at  sea — now  that  our  Polaris  armed 
nuclear    submarines    stand    their    watchful 


guard  hidden  under  the  oceans  of  the  world- 
few  remember  that  it  was  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  that  arranged  to  buy 
the  nuclear  powerplants  for  our  first  two 
nuclear  submarines,  the  NautUtts  and  Sea- 
wolf,  with  Atomic  Energy  Commission  funds, 
because  the  then  Capt.  H.  G.  Rlckover  was 
not  able  to  get  the  necessary  support  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  his  project  in  the 
early  1950's. 

Let  us  beware  that  history  does  not  repeat 
itself.  The  military  advantages  of  nuclear 
propulsion  for  naval  surface  ships  have  been 
acknowledged  by  all.  We  must  be  alert  to 
asstu-e  that  our  future  capital  naval  surface 
ships  Incorporate  the  proven  advcmtages  of 
nuclear  propulsion. 

The  operations  of  our  first  three  nuclear 
siu-face  warships,  the  aircraft  carrier  Enter- 
prise, the  cruiser  Long  Beach,  and  the  frigate 
Bainbridge.  have  been  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess. However,  only  one  more  nuclear- 
powered  surface  warship,  the  Truxtun,  we 
are  here  to  launch  today,  is  currently  under 
construction.  In  the  interval  between  start- 
ing the  nuclear  frigates  Bainbridge  and 
Truxtun,  nine  conventional  frigates  have 
been  laid  down. 

hearings  aboard  "entehprisb" 

Three  years  ago  the  Joint  Committee  flew 
to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  to  hold  hearings 
abroad  the  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise  during 
her  shakedown  trials.  Otu:  report  of  that 
hearing  emphasized: 

"The  United  States  must  prosecute  vigor- 
ously the  conversion  of  the  Navy  to  nuclear 
propulsion  in  the  surface  fleet  as  well  as  in 
the  submarine  fleet." 

Just  as  in  the  last  century  when  the  Issue 
was  between  sail  and  coal,  and  early  in  this 
century  when  the  issue  was  between  coal  and 
oil,  so.  today  is  the  Issue  between  oil  and 
nuclear  power — and  today's  issue  is  no  less 
vital. 

Nuclear  propulsion  has  the  fundamental 
advantage  of  permitting  our  warships  to  go 
anywhere  in  the  world,  to  deliver  their  com- 
bat load,  and  to  return,  all  without  logistic 
support.  Nuclear  propulsion  In  combatant 
ships  win  free  the  striking  forces  of  oux  Navy 
from  the  obvious  restrictions  of  reliance  on 
a  worldwide  propulsion  fuel  distribution 
system. 

As  the  nimiber  of  foreign  nuclear  subma- 
rines increases  and  as  the  air  striking  capa- 
bilities of  our  potential  enemies  Increase, 
the  difficulty  of  providing  logistic  support 
wUl  surely  Increase.  After  only  a  few  days 
steaming  at  high  speed,  oil-fired  warships 
must  use  fuel  from  their  combat  reserves 
unless  a  tanker  is  immediately  available  at 
the  scene.  The  basic  reason  for  developing 
nuclear  power  for  surface  warships  is  to  re- 
duce this  logistic  support,  support  which 
will  be  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
provide  in  wartime. 

Last  year,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
subject  of  nuclear  propulsion  for  surface 
warships.  CXir  committee  concluded  that 
each  new  warship  the  United  States  decides 
to  biiild  for  our  first-line  naval  striking 
force  should  be  the  best  that  otir  technology 
will  allow  and  should,  therefore,  have  nu- 
clear propulsion,  even  If  a  somewhat  higher 
cost  is  incurred  to  pay  for  the  increase  in 
military  capability. 

The  committee  Was  told  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  the  choice  we  face  Is  be- 
tween a  given  number  of  conventional  ships 
and  a  smaller  number  of  nuclear  ships  for 
the  same  total  cost.  In  other  words,  to  im- 
prove a  weapon  system,  we  must  reduce  the 
number  of  weapons  to  pay  for  it.  I  do  not 
share    this    view. 

detects  in  analysis 

Cost  effectiveness  comparisons  were  cited 

by  the  Defense  Department  to  support  the 

contention  that  the  advantages  of  nuclear 

propulsion   are  not   particularly   significant. 


These  studies,  however,  contain  a  funda- 
mental weakness  that  negates  their  validity. 
The  comparisons  were  based  on  the  assvunp- 
tion  that  in  wartime  logistic  support  forces 
•perate  tuihampered  and  without  losses. 
The  defect  in  this  analysis  is  immediately 
apparent.  We  must  plan  for  times  of  crisis. 
It  is  precisely  in  such  situations  that  the  su- 
perior mobility,  maneuverability,  and  relia- 
bility of  nuclear  warships  will  give  the 
United  States  an  unequaled  naval  striking 
force. 

Our  potential  enemies  may  not  use  the 
same  cost  effectiveness  criteria  and  thus  op- 
pcse  lis  with  the  best  weapons  technology 
can  provide  them.  This  could  create  an  in- 
tolerable peril  to  our  national  security. 

Our  committee  printed  for  the  public  rec- 
ord a  report  of  these  hearings  In  December 
1963.  In  releasing  this  report,  our  chalr- 
mnn.  Senator  Pastore,  said  that  "•  •  •  the 
Joint  Committee  believes  that  cost  cutting 
is  important  but  it  must  eliminate  the  fat 
and  not  cut  to  the  marrow.  •   •   • 

"It  iB  my  earnest  hope  that  we  will  never 
again  be  forced  to  go  to  war,  but  if  we  do. 
I  want  our  equipment  to  be  second  to  none." 

Just  as  men  of  vision  in  the  pest  faced 
heavy  opposition  to  bring  about  the  change 
from  sail  to  coal  and  the  change  from  coal 
to  oil,  we  who  understand  the  great  advan- 
tage of  nuclear  propulsion  face  an  uphill 
struggle  in  obtaining  support  for  its  lose  tn 
tiie  surface  fleet. 

But  we  don't  tire  easily.  We  will  xin- 
doubtedly  look  in  on  the  studies  which  have 
been  cari;led  out  In  the  past  year  since  our 
hearing.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  new 
studies  will  be  more  realistic  in  evaluating 
tlie  advantages  of  nuclear  power. 

NtrCLEAB    merchant   SHIPS 

In  addition  to  the  propulsion  of  fiirstline 
surface  warships  of  the  Navy,  I  believe  it  is 
tune  to  consider  nuclear  propulsion  for  our 
flrstllne  merchant  ships.  Nuclear  propulsion 
could  provide  the  revolutionary  factor  we 
need  to  strengthen  our  merchant  fleet  for 
peacetime  and  also  provide  vital  military 
locistlc  support  in  times  of  emergency. 

The  views  I  have  expressed  are,  of  course, 
r.  It  in  conflict  with  the  advanced  thinking  of 
the  new  Navy.  I  know  that  the  worth  of 
nuclear  proptilsion  imder  wartime  condi- 
tions Is  known  to  many  of  you  here.  As  you 
know,  the  advantages  of  nuclear  power  are 
most  evident  under  wartime  conditions  and 
that  is  the  basis  under  which  systems  of  war 
Ehould  be  evaluated. 

There  are  encovu-aging  signs  that  the  true 
siiiniflcance  of  the  Increased  capability  of 
nuclear  propulsion  is  beginning  to  achieve 
rpcognitlon.  The  30,000-mile  cruise  around 
the  world  of  the  first  nuclear-powered  task 
force  was  completed  only  2  months  ago.  This 
cruise  proved  conclusively  the  feasibility  of 
operating  nuclear  surface  ships  in  the  oceans 
oi  the  world  on  a  self-sustaining  basis.  It 
cave  world  leaders  the  opportunity  to  witness 
:  rsthand  the  capability  of  the  U.S.  Navy  to 
operate  nuclear-powered  warships  anywhere 
i.:dependent  of  support  ships — a  feat  out 
rT  the  question  for  conventionally  powered 
••-hips.  In  the  last  3  years,  the  Enterprise, 
Long  Beach,  and  Bainbridge  have  proved 
their  outstanding  reliability  during  almost 
500.000  miles  of  operation. 

Further  and  even  more  encouraging  is  the 
recent  decision  announced  by  President 
Johnson  to  proceed  with  the  development  of 
a  very  high-powered,  long-fuel-life  nuclear 
reactor  for  application  to  a  two-reactor  nu- 
r  I  ear-powered  attack  aircraft  carrier.  This 
currier  will  require  refueling  only  once  dur- 
i;ig  her  life.  TTie  development  of  this  reactor 
\mi  be  completed  in  time  for  it  to  be  In- 
.'^t ailed  in  the  next  carrier  planned  by  the 
Nivy. 

In  summary,  if  capital  ships  of  the  Navy 
are  deemed  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
N'ation — and  I  believe  they  are — they  should 
le  nuclear  propelled. 
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NtrCLEAK  POWES  A  "i£UBT" 

The  future  is  clear.  Any  capital  ship  In 
the  f  uttire  which  does  not  have  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion is  doomed  to  obsolescence  early  In 
its  expected  life.  The  additional  ooets  for 
nuclear  propulsion  are  minor  and,  In  fact, 
insignificant,  when  one  considers  how  vitally 
important  it  is  to  the  effectiveness  oi  the 
ship  as  a  weairans  system. 

As  we  celebrate  today  the  launching  of  out 
latest  nuclear  warship,  the  Truxtun,  I  hope 
this  event  will  mark  the  point  in  the  history 
of  the  UJ5.  Navy  where  our  Nation  will  ac- 
cept the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  "that  the  United 
States  adopt  a  policy  of  using  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion in  all  future  major  surface  warships" 
thus  adding  another  link  to  the  Inevitable 
chain  from  sail  to  coal,  from  coal  to  oU,  and 
from  oil  to  nuclear  power. 

Godspeed  to  all  who  will  sail  in  Truxtun. 
Our  freedom  depends  on  the  brave  men  who 
man  such  ships  as  this.  Tlie  least  we  can 
do  is  provide  them  with  the  best  that  our 
technical  resources  will  allow. 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
lately  seen  a  propaganda  campaign  car- 
ried on  in  certain  parts  of  the  press  to 
change  the  image  of  President  Nasser  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Many  of  us  have  tried  to  point  out 
through  the  years  just  how  dangerous 
this  man  is  to  the  future  of  the  Middle 
East  generally  and  to  Israel  in  particu- 
lar. Dr.  William  Korey,  director  of  the 
New  York  Bureau  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  In- 
ternational Council,  has  written  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  December, 
1964,  edition  of  the  National  Jewish 
Monthly,  using  Nasser's  own  words  to  de- 
scribe the  miscreant  that  he  is. 

The  article  follows: 
If  Nasser's  a  Moderate  Then  So  Were  HrrLER, 
«  Mussolini,    and    Other    Dictators    Who 

Frankly    Shottted    Their    Sinister    Aims, 

but  Nobody  Took  Them  at  Their  Word 
(By  Dr.  William  Korey) 

In  a  variety  of  circles  a  studied  attempt  Is 
being  made  to  cast  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  in  the  role 
of  a  moderate  anti-Communist  statesman 
who  merits  the  sympathy  of  the  West  for 
aims  allegedly  progressive  in  character.  An 
example  of  this  buildup  was  an  article  in  a 
mass  circulation  magazine  last  year.  The 
author,  after  calling  upon  Americans  to  look 
with  sympathy  upon  Nasser's  objectives,  con- 
cluded: "For  if  Nasser  fails  to  unite  the 
Arabs  on  terms  of  independent  neutrality 
and  a  desire  for  progress,  someone  more  vio- 
lent may  offer  to  finish  the  task  that  Nasser 
has  begun." 

The  parallel  between  this  effort  and  the 
one  made  in  the  mid-thlrtles  by  certain 
circles  to  portray  other  dictators  as  moderate 
antl -Communist  rulers  who  required  the 
sympathy  of  the  West  for  their  national 
objectives  is  disturbing.  Just  as  few  then 
bothered  to  read  the  actual  works  of  these 
dictators,  and  their  many  explicit  statements 
on  hate  as  well  as  aggression,  so  too  today 
insufficient  attention  is  being  given  to  the 


numerous  assertions  of  the  Egyptian  ruler 
and  the  organs  that  he  commands,  which  set 
out  in  detail  his  destructive,  hate-fllled,  and 
expansionist  purpoeee. 

QUOiaS  "FSOTOeOLS  OF  QON" 

Tlie  moet  recent  disclosure  of  President 
Nasser's  views  came  In  a  startling  Interview 
published  on  May  1  In  the  shrill  neo-Nad 
German  Journal,  Deutsche  National  Zeltung 
und  Soldaten  Zeitung.  Almost  as  extraordi- 
nary as  the  interview  Itself  Is  the  fact  that 
it  has  received  virtually  no  attention  in  the 
^est. 

To  the  interviewer.  Dr.  Gerhard  Prey.  Nas- 
ser betrayed  a  set  of  preconceptions  char- 
acteristic of  the  stereotypic  thinking  of  those 
who  forged  the  notorious  "Protocols  at  the 
Elders  of  Zion."  He  contended  that  "Wra-ld 
Zionism  exercised  control  over  the  Western 
powers."  Later,  he  told  Dr.  Prey  that  "where 
we  do  not  have  to  face  direct  Zionist  Influ- 
ence, we  find  an  American,  an  TgngHnhmnw 
or  a  Frenchman  acting  as  agents  for  the 
Zionists."  Such  assertions  would  not  have 
surprised  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  an- 
other interview  he  granted  in  1958  to  R.  K. 
Karanjia,  editor  of  the  Indian  journal.  BUtz, 
Nasser  told  Karanjia:  "I  wonder  if  you  have 
read  a  book  called  'Protocols  of  the  Learned 
Elders  of  Zlon.'  It  is  very  important  that 
you  should  read  It.  I  will  give  you  an  English 
copy.  It  proves  clearly,  to  quote  from  the 
Protocol,  that  'Three  hundred  Zionists  each 
of  whom  knows  aU  the  others,  govern  the 
fate  of  the  Euroixan  Continent  •   •   •  '." 

But  Nasser  went  even  further  in  his  talk 
with  Dr.  Prey.  He  revealed  that  his  "sym- 
pathies" were  with  Nazi  Germany  "during 
the  Second  World  War."  and  added:  "Surely 
no  one  still  accepts  the  lie  of  the  6  million 
murdered  Jews?  Not  even  the  simplest  man 
in  the  street  here  believes  it."  He  went  on  to 
denounce  the  war  crimes  trials  now  being 
held  In  West  Germany.  The  real  war  crim- 
inals were  to  be  found  in  Tel  Aviv,  he  charged. 
Only  Israel  could  benefit  from  these  trials  by 
extracting  more  money  from  the  Germans, 
he  added. 

The  violent  impulses  which  govern  Nasser's 
thoughts  about  Israel  can  be  found  in  this 
exchange : 

Prey.  "Tout  Excellency,  may  I  be  qtiite 
brutal?    Do  you  propose  to  crush  Israel? 

Nasser.  "I  hope  so." 

This  comment  by  Nasser  is  hardly  unusual. 
Here  are  three  assertions  made  by  him  during 
the  p>ast  few  years: 

"We  do  not  deny  that  we  want  war.  We 
want  war;  this  is  our  right.  The  return  of 
Palestine  is  impossible  without  war."  (Oct. 
13,  1960.) 

"We  will  act  to  realize  Arab  solidarity  and 
the  closing  of  the  ranks  that  will  eventually 
put  an  end  to  Israel  •  •  •.  We  wUl  liquidate 
her  and  imperialism  in  our  land  •  •  •." 
(Aug.  17.  1961.) 

War  against  Israel  is  inevitable.  I  will  be- 
gin the  war  when  I  am  certain  that  aU  fac- 
tors for  success  are  on  our  side."  (In  an  in- 
terview published  February  1962.) 

YEMEN   XS   training    GROUND 

As  late  as  last  July  2.  he  told  the  graduates 
of  the  Egyptian  Air  Force  Academy  that  "the 
war  between  ourselves  and  Israel  cannot  be 
avoided  because  Israel  Is  the  aggressor." 

That  Nasser  regarded  his  military  interven- 
tion in  Yemen  as  a  training  groxind  for  the 
forthcoming  war  is  suggested  by  the  com- 
ments made  last  year  (May  9,  1963)  by  the 
commander  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
forces  In  Yemen,  Major  General  Saadl  Nagib: 
"We  gained  good  training  in  Yemen,  and  we 
are  ready  to  fight  the  big  battle  against 
Israel." 

In  preparing  Itself  for  its  military  objec- 
tives, the  United  Arab  RepubUc  will  have 
purchased  from  June  of  1956  through  1964 
almost  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  in 
weapons  from  Soviet  bloc  eountries,  accord- 
ing to  avaUable  estimates.  Such  estimates 
indicate  that  expenditures  for  weapons  have 
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risen  sharfSly  from  $70  million  In  1961  to 
approximately  $130  million  In  1962. 

Purtber,  some  600  West  a«rman  scientists 
and  technicians,  many  of  whom  worked  for 
the  Hitler  war  machine,  have  been  engaged 
by  the  Nasser  Government  to  equip  it  with 
advanced  Instruments  of  warfare,  including 
planes,  missiles,  and  rockets.  Nasser  haa 
himself  made  clear  how  the  new  weaponry 
will  be  utilized.  On  December  23,  1962  he 
said:  "Yesterday  I  visited  our  atomic  reactor 
and  I  was  filled  with  confidence  In  our  fu- 
ture. Israel  may  well  be  a  little  nervous. 
Now  she  has  reason  to  be,  for  the  future 
belongs  to  the  Arabs  and  not  to  Israel.  We 
possess  missiles." 

That  the  planned  destruction  of  the  Israeli 
state  Is  powered  ideologically  by  a  violent 
philosophy  of  hate  is  naade  apparent  by  nu- 
merous assertions  broadcast  by  Egyptian  of- 
ficials on  radio,  newspapers  £ind  other  media. 
Indeed,  Nasser  has  not  been  adverse  to  tising 
former  Nazi  ideologists,  supporters,  and  war 
criminals  to  assist  him  in  his  endeavors.  One 
example  is  Dr.  Johannes  von  Leers.  A  writer 
of  numerous  anti-Semitic  works,  who  had 
been  associated  with  Joseph  Goebbels'  Prop- 
aganda Ministry,  von  Leers  was  hired  by 
Egypt  in  1956  and  has  authorized  infiamma- 
tory  anti-Israel  broadcasts  for  Cairo  Radio. 
A  second  example  Is  the  former  camp  physi- 
cian at  Buchenwald,  Dr.  Hans  Elsele. 
Charged  with  responsibility  for  the  deaths 
of  numerous  Inmates  of  that  infambus 
camp,  he  fled  West  Oermany  and  today  holds 
a  position  in  a  Messerschmltt  airplane  fac- 
tory In  Cairo.  A  third  example  is  Dr.  Wll- 
helm  Voss,  formerly  head  of  the  Hermann 
Ooerlng  Works  of  Nazi  Germany  and  later, 
of  the  Bkoda  Works  In  Nazi-occupied  Czech- 
oslovakia. In  the  fifties  he  developed  a  num- 
ber of  munitions  plants  for  the  Nasser  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  aspirations  of  Gcunal  Abdel  Nasser  ex- 
tend far  beyond  Israel.  The  distinguished 
British  historian.  Professor  H.  R.  Trevor- 
Roper,  a  close  student  of  Fascist  policies,  last 
November  categorized  Nasser's  alms  as  "the 
nearest  approach  (today)  to  a  genuine  Fascist 
movement"  in  its  "imperialist  and  expan- 
sive"   objectives.      Like    Mussolini.    Trevor- 

Roper  noted,  Nasser  "dreams  of  a  revived 

Arab  empire  In  the  Middle  East." 

Arab  countries  have  been  the  first  to  ex- 
press concern  about  Nasser's  imperial  policies. 
In  1957  Sudan  complained  to  the  JJJS.  Secu- 
rity Council  about  Egypt's  military  occupa- 
tion of  part  of  its  territory;  on  May  22,  1958, 
the  representative  of  Lebanon  addressed  to 

the  President  of  the  Security  Council  a  letter 

concerning  Egypt's  Intervention  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  Lebanon:  and  on  July  17,  1958, 
the  representative  of  Jordan  forwarded  a 
letter  to  the  Security  CouncU  concerning 
Egypt's  intervention  in  Its  affairs.  More  re- 
cently, the  office  of  the  Secretary  General 
was  compelled  to  deal  with  the  matter  of 
Intervention  by  this  same  government  in  the 
affairs  of  Yemen. 

Such  interventions,  as  weU  as  numerous 
Incitements  to  violence,  like  the  appeal  for 
the  liquidation  of  Israel,  stand  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  attempt  to  project  an  image  of 
Nasser  as  one  who  stands  for  moderation  and 
sweet  reasonableness.  Documentation  of  the 
utterances  of  Nasser  and  of  his  propaganda 
organs,  Indeed,  makes  the  projected  image 
wholly  fraudulent. 

The  danger  is  that  political  machinery  is 
presently  being  established  that  could  chan- 
nel Nasser's  threats  into  eventual  military 
conflict.  Among  the  decisions  taken  at  the 
recent  Alexandria  conference  oX  Arab  League 
powers  was  the  creation  of  a  Palestine  Liliera- 
tion  Army.  Its  formal  existence,  together 
with  the  sizable  allocation  of  fimds  made  by 
the  League  to  equip  It  and  other  Arab  armies 
with  military  hardware,  constitutes  a  real,  if 
not  immediate,  threat  to  the  peace. 
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Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
persons  and  pressure  groups  are  making 
proposals  to  solve  the  precarious  prob- 
lems of  the  U.S.  monetary  policy. 

Mr.  Jack  Fraser.  staffwriter  for  the 
San  Jose  Mercury-News,  presents  the 
view  of  a  mining  expert  with  outstanding 
credentials.  Prof.  Evan  Just's  views 
should  be  considered  thoroughly  as  we 
undertake  to  make  some  hard  decisions 
on  these  important,  even  vital,  subjects 
relating  to  our  money  and  our  monetary 
system. 

General  De  Gaulle,  in  another  neat  little 
knifing  thriist  at  the  Nation  which  freed 
Prance  from  the  Nazis  and  rebuilt  It,  last 
week  demanded  to  buy  $150  million  in  U.S. 
gold. 

The  GauUist  move  was  the  latest  threat  to 
the  integrity  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 

It  caiised  widespread  concern,  helped  pro- 
pel a  rush  of  hot  money  to  West  Germany, 
sent  the  price  of  gold  up  to  $35.17  in  the 
London  market,  and  stirred  to  new  fever 
those  who  beard  gold. 

A  tall  man  who  wears  lumberjack  coats  and 
has  traversed  the  globe  in  search  of  treasure 
was  not  siorprised.  He  has  been  warning  for 
years  of  a  possible  loss  of  confidence  in  Amer- 
ica's money. 

Evan  Just  Is  professor  of  mining  and  ex- 
ecutive head  of  the  department  of  mineral 
engineering  at  Stanford  University. 

He  is  considered  one  ot  the  world's  au- 
thorities on  mining  and  for  10  years  was 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal. 

He  can  tell  you  about  the  possibilities  for  a 
revival  In  silver  (good  prospects)  and  gold 
(poor)  mining  in  the  West.  He  can  discourse 
on  emeralds,  oU,  zinc  and  lead,  bauxite, 
titanium,  bureaucrats  in  Russia  (he  worked 
there  for  a  year) .  the  intricacies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  teaching  compared  to 
a  business  life. 

But  what  he  most  likes  to  talk  about  is 
the  case  for  valuable  money. 

Just  charges  the  U.S.  Government  has  "de- 
frauded" its  citizens  since  1934  and  is  getting 
ready  to  effect  new  schemes  which  will  fur- 
ther weaken  the  value  of  Ufi.  money  and  the 
earnings  and  savings  of  Americans. 

Tbe  French  may  have  decided  to  topple 
the  U.S.  currency  by  demanding  more  gold 
for  dollars  than  the  United  States  has  In 
reserve.  Prance  has  imdermlned  the  money 
of  other  so-called  allies  before  (England  In 
1931). 

But  Just  says  Americans  cannot  blame 
what  he  terms  the  precarious  p>osltlon  of  the 
U.S.  currency  on  General  de  Gaulle  or  any- 
one else. 

And  he  predicts,  "the  money  managers" 
soon  will  take  new  steps  to  stop  the  outflow 
of  gold  which  will  make  U.S.  money  worth 
even  less.  The  Treasury  may  ask  that  less 
than  26  percent  gold  reserves  be  required 
by  the  Government  or  it  may  devalue  the 
dollar,  he  said. 

"Congress  will  have  to  go  along  with  this," 
Just  claims,  "as  Congress  has  been  a  fuU 
participant  In  the  policies  which  have  caused 
national  insolvency." 


Just  sees  gold  or  any  precious  metal  as 
the  natural  enemy  of  what  he  terms  the 
welfare  state. 

"Gold  In  the  monetary  system,  domestic 
or  International,  plays  the  role  of  a  police- 
man, placing  curbs  on  financial"  spending 
beyond  Income,  he  says.  "Neither  a  mon- 
strous bureaucracy  nor  a  citizenry  bribed 
with  its  own  money  will  accept  any  curbs 
on  spending  appetites"  and  therefore  must 
seek  ways  to  minimize  requirements  tliat 
hard  money  back  currency,  he  claims. 

Just  thinks  it  is  "outrageous"  that  since 
1934  U.S.  citizens  haven't  been  allowed  to 
hold  gold  or  to  redeem  dollars  with  it.  He 
thinks  hiking  the  debt  celling.  Federal  buds;- 
ets  which  are  not  balanced,  and  heavy  spend- 
ing at  home  and  overseas  are  symptoms  of 
"the  untr\astworthy  character"  of  Govern- 
ment leaders  and  the  erosion  of  the  power 
of  gold. 

"I  do  not  think  it  is  a  proper  role  of  Gov- 
ernment to  swindle  anybody,"  he  says. 

"Money  is  for  the  public,  or  it  should  be. 
but  If  the  public  is  Indifferent,  it  sooner  or 
later  will  be  degraded."  Just  makes  it  clear 
he  thinks  Americans  have  shovsm  far  too 
little  Interest  in  demanding  an  accounting 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

He  would  like  to  see  UJS.  currency  backed 
100  percent  by  gold.  Now  backing  Is  25  i>er- 
cent  and  this  figure  may  go  lower,  he  said. 

Just  says  "The  Government  is  now  study- 
ing" putting  less  silver  in  coins  and  he  says 
there  are  some  monelary  managers  who 
would  like  to  get  silver  out  of  the  system 
entirely." 

He  thinks  this  could  arouse  the  long  si- 
lent public.  Americans  might  accept  less 
silver  in  small  coins,  he  said,  but  could  howl 
about  a  cheaper  value  dollar.  (The  dollar 
now  actually  contains  about  90  cents  worth 
of  silver,  he  said.  No  coin  could  be  worth 
exactly  Its  face  value  or  it  would  disappear 
from  circulation,  snapped  up  by  hoarders.) 
"Several  countries  have  gone  to  aluminum 
and  alloys  in  their  coins.  "ITiere  Is  a  public 
reaction  to  these  cheap  feeling  coins.  I 
think  coins  should  have  heft  and  beauty. 
Prance  in  recent  years  has  returned  to  sil- 
ver in  the  franc,"  he  noted. 

Ninety-cent  silver  for  years  was  a  good 
enough  price  to  keep  most  U.S.  production 
going  to  the  Treasury.  "But  In  recent  years 
industry  has  taken  it  all.  There  is  a  great 
demand  for  silver  in  desalination  of  water, 
as  a  conductor  in  electronics,  and  as  a  shield 
against  radiation. 

Therefore  Just  says  "a  great  search  for  sil- 
ver Is  underway,"  and  the  industry  is  boom- 
ing in  Nevada  and  in  places  like  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  Idaho  where  silver  Is  a  byproduct 
of  zinc  and  lead  mining. 

The  price  could  go  to  $1.60  an  ovmce;  some 
think  $2,  he  said. 

Gold  is  different.  The  Government  in  1934 
set  the  price  at  $35  an  ounce.  Industrial  and 
private  demand  Is  not  enough,  he  said,  to 
push   it  higher. 

Gold  producers  should  get  at  least  three 
times  $35  considering  inflation  and  rising 
costs  since  1934,  he  said.  But  the  goldmlner. 
in  California's  mother  load  and  elsewhere, 
has  been  limping.  The  United  States  pro- 
duces now  only  3  percent  of  the  world  pro- 
duction (South  Africa  mines  52  percent,  and 
Soviet  Russia  Is  a  big  producer.) 

California  produces  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  U.S.  output,  and  Just  sees  a  gloomy  fu- 
ture. Mines  would  have  to  go  deeper  at  great 
cost,  he  said,  and  the  men  who  could  run 
them  have  moved  away  to  urban  centers. 

"I  have  a  lot  of  friends  In  the  mother  lode 
who  think  a  revival  is  coming.  They  think 
It  will  come  when  gold  goes  to  $76  an  ounce. 
I  hate  to  say  it.  but  it  would  take  around 
$100.  and  It's  hard  fOT  me  to  believe  that 
will  happen." 
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Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 7,  the  Catholic  Herald  in  Sacramen- 
to. Calif.,  published  an  excellent  edi- 
torial, entitled,  "Justice  on  Farm." 

I  believe  this  editorial  is  noteworthy 
because  it  indicates  that  this  church 
group  has  faced  reality  and  admits  a 
farmer's  problem  with  respect  to  agri- 
cultural labor  which  many  groups  have 
long  ignored. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues as  an  objective  and  fairminded 
treatment  of  a  difficult  subject. 

The  article  follows : 

jTTsncx  ON  Farm 

Many  crises  are  destined  to  beset  the  agri- 
cultural front  in  1965  if  the  problems  of  all 
concerned  are  not  weighed  in  the  scales  of 
Justice. 

The  basic  issue  is  a  perennial  one,  the 
plight  of  America's  farm  laborer.  Now  that 
the  bracero  program  has  been  terminated, 
the  issue  must  be  faced:  How  to  make  work 
on  the  farm  attractive  enough  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  sufficient  home  labor  fcHt;e  to 
harvest  the  Nation's  crops? 

This  goal  can  be  accomplished  only  if  the 
wage  provided  Is  a  living  ^ne  and  only  If 
employnaent  conditions  reflect  a  human  con- 
cern for  those  who  work. 

It  will  not  be  realized  unless  the  plight  of 
the  farmer  is  considered  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  total  problem.  In  truth,  that  plight 
may  be  called  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

In  an  era  of  an  expanding  national  pros- 
perity, the  U.S.  farmer  has  been  caught  In  a 
cost-price  squeeze  which  is  ruthless. 

During  the  past  20  years,  the  farmer  has 
seen  the  cost  of  production  increase  at  a 
Staggering  rate,  following  the  pattern  com- 
mon to  all  sectors  of  the  economy.  But  -an- 
Uke  other  economic  fields,  the  price  for 
farm  products  received  by  the  farmer  has  not 
begun  to  keep  pace. 

Statistics  bear  out  this  observation.  In 
1947,  the  gross  farm  income  was  $34  billion. 
By  1963,  it  had  increased  to  $41  bmion. 
However,  in  that  same  period  of  time,  the 
net  farm  income  had  decreased  from  $17  to 
$12  bUllon.  The  diminishing  return  Is  ex- 
plained by  production  expenses  soaring  from 
$17  to  $29  blUion. 

To  keep  pace  with  a  modernized  agricul- 
ture, the  farmer  has  had  to  pay  increasing 
amounts  for  new  equipment  and  its  mainte- 
nance, for  products  to  enrich  the  soil  snd 
for   electricity   to   provide  water. 

The  farmer  has  not  been  able  to  control 
the  amount  paid  for  these  factors  of  produc- 
tion. He  has  paid  the  Inflationary  amounts 
or  gone  out  of  business. 

The  only  production  factor  which  has 
been  kept  stationary  like  the  farmer's  gross 
income  has  been  the  wage  paid  farm 
laborers. 

In  1963,  farm  people  received  $1,480  of 
personal  annual  Income  per  capita,  of  which 
■?510  was  from  nonfarm  sotu'ces.  Per  capita 
Income  of  nonfarm  people  was  $2,515.  The 
average  hourly  retm-n  for  farm  work  was 
$1.01,  while  1  hoiir's  work  in  a  factory  aver- 
aged $2.46. 

There  can  be  no  question  on  moral  grounds 
that  the  farm  laborer's  wage  must  be  in- 
creased, drastically  Increased.  Neither 
should  there  be  any  question  that  the  farm- 
er who  is  expected  to  pay  this  increase  must 


himself  be  given  a  vastly  greater  share  in 
economic  affluence  through  Increased  pay- 
ments for  his  products.  This,  too,  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  el«nental  Justice. 

The  average  oonsrimer  paid  16  percent 
more,  but  farmers  received  16  percent  less  in 
1963  for  the  same  kinds  of  food  purchased  in 
1949.  Purchasers  of  bakery  products  saw 
the  price  tag  soar  42  percent  in  that  period. 
Farmers  saw  their  Income  in  this  area  decline 
12  percent. 

Users  of  dairy  products  had  to  pay  18  per- 
cent more  in  1963  than  in  1949.  The  farm 
value  of  these  same  products  dropped  5  per- 
cent in  that  1;ime. 

In  terms  of  practical  reality,  these  statis- 
tics mean  that  if  the  farm  laborer's  plight  ts 
to  be  improved — snd  Improved  it  must  be — 
the  farmer  must  be  given  the  means  whereby 
It  becomes  possible  for  him  to  assume  that 
increased  production  cost.  He  must  be  given 
more  for  his  produce,  a  lot  more. 

If  we  really  want  to  solve  the  problems 
which  beset  American  agricultiire,  there 
should  be  in  this  year  1966  an  across-the- 
board  increase  of  10  percent  in  the  price 
farmers  obtain  for  their  produce.  This 
should  be  followed  in  the  2  succeeding  years 
by  an  anniial  Increase  of  5  percent. 

Moral  dictates  impel  us  to  Improve  the  lot 
of  the  farm  worker.  Tlie  same  justice  de- 
mands that  the  farmer  himself  cannot  Ve 
Ignored.  It  Is  one  whole  picture.  Tou  can- 
not provide  justice  for  one  and  not  for  the 
other. 


The  Alarmiiitr  Farm  Exodas 

EXTENSION  OF  RE»«ARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF  KIXNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  18. 1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  the  "OTA  Daily  Radio 
Roundup"  for  Friday.  January  15,  which 
calls  attention  to  the  alarming  exodus 
from  the  farm,  spelling  docmi  for  many 
fine  communities  all  over  the  country. 
If  this  trend  continues.  It  is  easy  to  see 
what  will  happen  to  the  small  towns, 
their  churches  and  schools,  which  pro- 
Vide  the  pulse  of  America. 

Unless  something  is  done  soon,  the 
family  farm  of  America  will  no  longer 
exist.  The  roundup  presentation  sums 
up  the  trend  very  clearly: 

You  have  to  go  way  back  to  1875  to  find  a 
time  when  the  nimiber  of  farms  in  this  co\in- 
try  was  as  low  as  it  is  today,  "nie  United 
States  then  was  in  the  gangling  adolescent 

stage  of  itiBt  recovering  from  the  CivU  War, 
fighting  Indians  on  the  Western  Plains,  and 
beginning  to  find  out  that  there  were  other 
ways  of  farming  besides  hand  labor  and  the 
walking  plow. 

Each  year  now  the  number  of  farms  goes 
down.  It  dropped  an  eetimated  3  percent  in 
1964,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Today  there  are  somewhere  aroimd 
S.4  milUon  farms,  give  or  take  a  few  tess  of 
thousands  one  way  m  another.  There  is  no 
way  of  knowing  the  precise  number  from 
month  to  month. 

Seventy-five  to  one  hundred  thousand 
farms  are  expected  to  go  out  of  existence  in 
1965  this  year. 

You  might  be  Interested  to  know  that  the 
United  States  had  the  most  farms  in  1935 
which  was  right  in  the  middle  of  tbe  de- 
pression. There  were  6.8  milliCHi  farms  then. 
That  number  has  been  cut  in  half  in  the  30 
years  since  1935. 


As  the  nimiber  of  farms  goes  down,  the 
average  size  goes  up.  The  average  size  of  19M 
fsxms  was  333  acres.  It  is  exi)ected  to  go  up 
to  341  acres  this  year. 

By  the  end  of  this  year  North  Dakota  is 
exi>ected  to  have  49,000  farms,  down  1,500  in 
1  year.  Minnesota  will  end  this  year  with 
about  144.000  farms,  down  3,000.  South  Da- 
kota wiU  have  52,000.  down  1,600  from  1964. 

Hobby  farms,  sideline  farms,  and  big  com- 
mercial farms  grow  in  nimiber.  The  big  de- 
cline comes  in  ordinary  operating  farms 
where  people  Uve  and  try  to  make  a  living. 

All  the  learned  talk  we  hear  from  the 
sociologists  and  economists  and  aU  the  others 
deals  with  the  problem  of  some  economic 
ocrner  into  which  to  stick  the  exfarmers.  Too 
few  are  bending  their  efforts  to  making  the 
ordinary  farms  pay  off  so  that  families  can 
live  and  work  and  nuike  a  decent  Uvlng  on 
them.  These  States  oj  our  are  good  farming 
areas  among  the  best  in  the  Nation.  There  is 
something  wrong  when  farms  here  are  forced 
out  by  the  thousands  every  year. 

Yet,  each  year  consumers  spend  a  smaUer 
and  smaller  percent  of  their  Inccnnes  for 
food — only  18  percent  this  year.  The  farm 
price  recession  is  feeding  the  biggest  boom 
in  autos,  hottses,  boats,  clothing,  automatic 
washers,  refrigerators,  and  all  the  other  con- 
sxmaer  goods  that  this  Nation  has  ever  expe- 
rienced. 

The  small  towns  and  country  businessmen 
are  not  sharing  in  this  bocxn  because  their 
trade  is  farm  trade  and  that  la  not  booming. 

The  farms  must  have  price  and  tbey  must 
have  production  to  share  in  the  Great  So- 
ciety. They  do  not  have  enough  of  either 
today.    That's  why  they  are  in  trouble. 


Jnstke  Goldberg  Explodes  Some  Mytlis 
About  the  Sapreme  Cowt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

07  MXW  TOtK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  4, 1965 

BCr.  MXJiiTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleafirues 
the  following  article  from  the  November 
8,  1964,  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine. 

Justice  Goldberg,  while  defending  ra- 
tional and  reasonable  criticism  of  the 
Court  and  its  decisions,  rightly  objects 
to  those  attacks  based  upon  what  he  calls 
myths.  People  frequently  base  their 
comments  on  the  Court  on  notions  hav- 
ing no  basis  in  fact.  Both  the  Court's 
friends  and  its  enemies  do  this  and  Jus- 
tice Goldberg's  article  explodes  these 
myths. 

The  article  follows : 
The  Coon  Srre — ^In  thi  Center  of  the 
Storm 
(By  Arthur  J.  Goldberg) 

Washington. — It  is  not  my  purpose  in 
writing  about  the  work  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  enter  Into  debates 
about  the  Court's  recent  decisions  or  justify 
and  defend  them.  The  tradition  long  held 
and  seldom  departed  from  is  that  the  Court's 
Justices  Bp>eak  on  current  cases  only  by  and 
through  their  decisions.  This  tradition  I  re- 
spect. 

But  it  Is  also  a  part  of  that  tradition  for 
Justices  from  time  to  time  to  write  and  speak 
about  the  Court  as  an  institution,  of  its  role 
in  American  life,  and  of  the  nature  of  its 
judicial   process.     And  even  the  Olympian 
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Yankee,  Jtistlce  Holmes,  did  not  regard  it 
to  be  a  departure  from  tradition  to  express 
anguish  that  the  Court's  opinions  are  mls- 
tinderstood  and  its  motives  wrongfully  Im- 
pugned. Justice  Holmes,  In  a  speech  de- 
livered more  than  50  years  ago,  said : 

"We  are  very  qvilet  there,  but  It  Is  the 
quiet  of  a  storm  center,  as  we  all  know. 
Science  has  taught  the  world  skepticism  and 
has  made  it  legitimate  to  put  everything  to 
the  test  of  proof.  Many  beautiful  and  noble 
reverences  are  impaired,  but  in  these  days  no 
one  can  complain  if  any  institution,  system, 
or  belief  is  called  on  to  Justify  its  continu- 
ance in  life.  Of  course  we  are  not  excepted 
and  have  not  escaped.  Doubts  are  expressed 
that  go  to  our  very  being.  Not  only  are  we 
told  that  when  Marshall  pronounced  an  act 
of  Congress  unconstitutional  he  usurped  a 
power  that  the  Constitution  did  not  give,  but 
we  are  told  that  we  are  the  representatives  of 
a  class — a  tool  of  the  money  power.  I  get 
letters,  not  always  anonymous.  Intimating 
that  we  are  corrupt. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  I  admit  that  It  makes  my 
heart  ache.  It  Is  very  painful,  when  one 
spends  all  the  energies  of  one's  soul  in  try- 
ing to  do  good  work,  with  no  thought  but 
that  of  solving  a  problem  according  to  the 
rules  by  which  one  is  bound,  to  kdow  that 
many  see  sinster  motives  and  would  be  glad 
of  evidence  that  one  was  consciously  bad. 
But  we  must  take  such  things  philo- 
sophically." 

I  hasten  to  add,  as  Justice  Holmes  im- 
doubtedly  would  have,  that  our  Court,  along 
with  every  institution  of  democracy,  Is  not 
Immune  to  criticism  of  Its  actions.  I  agree 
with  a  New  York  Times  editorial  comment 
on  this  subject:  "Unlimited  public  discussion 
1b  a  primary  safegruard  of  our  democracy. 
The  decLsions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  writ- 
ten by  men  on  paper,  not  by  gods  In  letters 
of  fire  across  the  sky.  Critics  may  distort 
them.  But  the  Court  will  have  to  trust  the 
good  sense  of  the  people.  Just  as  the  people 
trust  the  good  sense  of  the  Court."  I  trust 
the  good  sense  of  the  people  to  recognize  that 
although  the  Court  la  a  proper  subject  of 
public  comment  and  criticism,  what  should 
not  be  called  into  question  is  our  allegiance 
as  a  nation  and  a  people  to  government  un- 
der law — for  on  this  we  have  truly  staked 
our  all. 

Because  of  our  allegiance  to  the  rule  of  law. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  in  appraising 
the  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  vindicating 
this  noble  concept  that  we  recognize  what  is 
myth  and  what  is  reality  about  the  Court. 

The  very  first  myth  which  apparently  must 
be  laid  to  rest  In  every  generation  Is  that  the 
Court  has  usurped  the  function  of  passing 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral laws  and  action.  This  myth,  always 
revived  during  times  of  storm  over  the  Court, 
has  no  solid  basis  In  history.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  did  not  write  on  a  clean  slate  In 
asserting  in  Marbury  v.  Madison  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  Court  to  declare  void  an 
act  of  Congress  contravening  the  Con- 
stitution. His  action  was  forecast  in  the  de- 
bates in  the  Constitutional  Convention  and 
urged  by  proponents  as  one  of  the  solid  rea- 
sons for  the  Constitution's  adoption.  Prof. 
Charles  T.  Black,  Jr.,  in  his  excellent  book 
"The  People  and  the  Court,"  has  summarized 
the  historical  evidence.  It  supports  his  con- 
clusion that:  "It  seems  very  clear  that  the 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  lies  on  the  side 
of  Judicial  review."  And  the  very  first  Con- 
gress, composed  of  men  whose  memories  of 
the  making  of  the  Constitution  were  fresh, 
enacted  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  which,  from 
that  date  to  this,  has  expressly  authorized 
the  Court  to  review  the  constitutionality  of 
State  legislation.  This  enactment  was  short- 
ly followed  by  a  succession  of  laws  providing 
for  ultimate  review  by  the  Court  of  Judg- 
ments of  the  lower  Federal  coiirts. 

Thus  the  reality  rather  than  the  myth 
about  the  Court  is  that  It  exercises  Judicial 


review  as  a  consequence  of  Intent  as  well 
as  tradition.  Judicial  review  is  not  a  risurped 
power  but  a  part  of  the  grand  design  to  In- 
sure the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  aj 
law — supreme  law  to  which  all  branches  of 
government,  executive,  legislative  and  Judi- 
cial, State  and  Federal,  are  subject.  This  is 
what  the  Constitution  clearly  Imports. 

The  next  great  mjrth  is  that,  even  though 
Judicial  review  was  intended  and  is  sanc- 
tioned, it  is.  nevertheless,  undemocratic 
and,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  with  alert  sus- 
picion and  Its  exercise  to  be  dimly  viewed. 
The  argument  has  an  obvious,  albeit  super- 
ficial, appeal.  The  Justices  are  appointed 
for  life  and  not  elected  by  the  people  for 
limited  terms,  as  the  President  and  Con- 
gress are.  The  latter,  so  the  argiiment  goes, 
being  representative  of  the  popular  will. 
6ho\ild  have  their  way — otherwise  democracy 
will  be  forsaken;  a  guardianship,  however 
benevolent,  negates  popular  government. 

This  reasoning,  however,  overloolis  the  first 
facts  about  otu*  Constitution — that  its  source 
is  the  people  and  that,  as  Dean  Roscoe  Pound 
oncp  said,  It  is  meant  to  restrain  "not  in- 
dividuals alone,  but  whole  people."  It  Is 
they  who  mandated  that  the  individual  be 
protected  and  safeguarded  in  his  constitu- 
tional rights  even  against  the  popular  will 
of  the  moment  as  voiced  by  the  legislature  or 
the  executive.  Our  courts  were  entrusted 
with  the  resix>nsibiUty  of  Judicial  review,  in 
large  part,  to  protect  individuals  and  minor- 
ities in  their  fundamental  rights  against 
abridgement  by  both  government  and  ma- 
jorities. 

It  Is  not  a  denial,  therefore,  but  rather  a 
supreme  manifestation  of  democracy  that  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  least  among  us 
are  protected  from  government  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  safeguarded  by  an  independent 
Judiciary.  History  teache*  that  democracy 
and  an  Independent  Judiciary  are  one  and  In- 
separable. A  country  where  Judges  are  faith- 
ful to  the  popular  will  rather  than  to  the 
rule  of  law,  will  not  be  a  democratic  country 
worthy  of  the  name. 

Another  myth  Is  that  the  Court  reaches 
out  and  determines  troublesome  cases  that 
would  be  best  avoided.  It  enters,  so  it  has 
been  said  at  times,  into  thickets  of  contro- 
versy. The  reality  is  that  the  cases  which 
the  Court  decides  are  prossed  upon  It.  It 
does  not  seek  out  cases  or  invite  their  filing. 
Under  our  Constitution,  it  issues  no  advisory 
opinions — it  decides  only  actual  cases  and 
controversies.  These  must  be  genuine  and 
current:  otherwise  Jurisdiction  will  be  sum- 
marily declined. 

But  what  of  cases  seeking  protection  of 
political  rights,  should  not  the  Court  shun 
them?  The  answer  to  thle  is  that  most  of 
the  cases  before  the  Court  deal  with  public 
issues  of  the  first  moment  in  our  society — 
issues  like  reapportionment — commonly 
called  political.  As  TocqueviUe  said,  "scarce- 
ly any  political  question  arises  in  the  United 
States  that  is  not  resolved,  sooner  or  later, 
Into    a   Judicial    question." 

Solicitor  General  Archibald  Cox  has  ac- 
ciirately  described  the  natxire  of  the  cases 
coming  before  the  Court: 

"The  central  qualities  at  Supreme  Court 
litigation  arise  •  •  •  out  of  the  peculiarly 
American  principle  of  constitutional  adjudi- 
cation. The  real  contest  la  not  so  much  be- 
tween Individuals  and  business  corporations 
as  between  institutions  acd  ways  of  life; 
and  in  reaching  decisions  this  fact  is  con- 
sciously recognized.  Throughout  American 
history  the  prime  examples  have  been  the 
contests  between  State  and  Federal  authority 
and  the  definitions  of  the  powers  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches,  but  fa- 
miliarity does  not  lessen  the  intensity  of 
the  contest  and  new  aspects  are  always 
arising. 

"Through  constitutional  adjudication  we 
have  developed  the  extraordinary  but  very 
useful    habit    of    casting    »oclal,    economic. 
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philosophical  and  political  questions  In  the 
form  of  actions  at  law  and  sxilts  In  equity 
and  In  this  way  Important  aspects  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  most  fundamental 
issues  of  our  times  ultimately  go  before  the 
Supreme  Court  for  Judicial  determination! 
They  are  the  issues  upon  which  the  com- 
munlty,  consciously  or  imconsclously,  I3 
most  deeply  divided.  They  arouse  the  deep, 
est  emotions.  Their  resolution — one  way  or 
the  other — often  writes  our  future  history." 

My  colleague.  Jiistice  Brennan,  accurately 
observed  in  Baker  versus  Carr.  the  germinal 
decision  of  the  reapportionment  cases,  that 
"the  mere  fact  that  the  suit  seeks  protection 
of  a  political  right  does  not  mean  it  present.s 
a  political  question.  Such  an  objection  is 
little  more  than  a  play  upon  words."  If  a 
claim  is  Justiciable  there  is  no  escaping  the 
responsibility  of  decision  Just  because  tlie 
constitutional  right  asserted  is  a  political 
one. 

Whatever  the  Justification  in  another  age 
or  time  for  seeking  out  ways  of  avoiding  deci- 
sions on  the  merits  of  a  case,  the  temper  of 
the  modern  world  demands  that  Judges,  like 
men  in  all  walks  of  public  and  private  life, 
avoid  escapism  and  squarely  and  frankly  con- 
front even  the  most  controversial  and 
troublesome  Jtisticiable  problems. 

And  surely,  it  should  be  agreed  by  all- 
supporters  or  critics  of  the  Court  alike — that 
the  least  possible  Justification  for  the  Court 
to  avoid  adjudicating  a  claim  of  constitu- 
tional right  is  that  the  Court  may  Injiire  it- 
self If  it  decides  the  case.  Is  this  not  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  Court  should  avoid 
unpopular  decisions?  I  have  always  con- 
ceived it  to  lie  the  first  duty  of  any  Judge 
worthy  of  the  name  and  office  to  abjure  pop- 
ularity in  decisionmaking. 

Lord  Mansfield  long  ago  stated  the  creed 
of  any  worthy  Judge:  "I  wUl  not  do  that 
which  my  conscience  tells  me  Is  wrong  to 
gain  the  huzzahs  of  thousands,  or  the  daily 
praise  of  all  the  papers  which  come  from  the 
press;  I  will  not  avoid  doing  what  I  think 
is  right,  though  it  should  draw  on  me  the 
whole  artillery  of  libels,  all  that  falsehood 
and  malice  can  Invent,  or  the  credulity  of  a 
deluded  populace  can  swallow.  •  •  •  Once 
for  all  let  it  be  understood,  that  no  endeavors 
of  this  kind  will  Infiuence  any  man  who  at 
present  sits  here." 

The  Court  should — the  Court  must — de- 
cide the  cases  and  controversies  properly 
coming  before  It,  however  difficult  and  con- 
troversial they  may  be,  by  doing  what  the 
Justices  are  appointed  and  sworn  to  do: 
"Faithfully  and  Impartially  [to]  discharge 
and  perform  all  the  duties"  of  their  office 
and  to  "administer  Justice  •  •  •  according 
to  the  best  of  [their]  •  •  •  abilities  and  un- 
derstanding agreeably  to  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States."  Judicial 
cowardice  Is  far  more  likely  to  be  the  imdo- 
ing  of  the  Court  as  an  Institution  than  the 
faithful  exercise  of  Judicial  responsibility. 

There  Is  a  myth  that  the  Court  is  against 
States'  rights,  oblivious  of  the  great  interests 
of  federalism — Interests,  which  not  only  re- 
flect our  history  and  traditions,  but  which 
require  constant  and  vigilant  attention  If  we 
are  to  avoid  overcentralism  of  our  National 
Government  and  if  we  are  to  preserve  viable 
local  government. 

There  was  considerable  substance  to  this 
myth  during  three  decades  early  In  this 
centiiry  when  the  Court,  in  the  name  of  due 
process,  invalidated  social  and  economic  leg- 
islation of  the  States  as  well  as  the  Nation. 
But,  as  our  recent  decisions  demonstrate,  the 
present  Court  does  not  strike  down  State  or 
Federal  legislation  because  It  deems  laws  of 
this  type  unwise  or  unsound.  The  Nation 
and  the  States  are  free  to  experiment,  and 
never  have  their  interests  in  federalism  been 
better  safeguarded  than  they  are  now. 

But  it  is  asserted  that  the  present  Court 
intervenes  far  more  frequently  than  in  the 
past  to  protect  IndividuaLs  in  their  consti- 


tutional rights  against  State  action.  Par- 
ticularly Is  this  true,  so  the  argument  goes,  in 
connection  with  criminal  prosecutions.  The 
Court,  critics  charge,  is  following  a  double 
standard — it  denies  the  application  of  the 
due-process  clause  to  economic  cases;  it  ap- 
plies the  clause  energetically  to  cases  involv- 
ing impairment  of  personal  liberties. 

There  is  a  simple  answer  to  this  charge. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  framers  in- 
tended the  5th  and  14th  amendments  to 
deny  to  the  Nation  and  the  States  their  right 
of  economic  experimentation.  There  is  every 
evidence  that  they  Intended  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  14th  amendment  to  safeguard  the 
fundamental  personal  rights  and  liberties  of 
all  persons  against  governmental  impairment 
or  denial. 

There  Is  a  myth,  very  popular  these  days. 
that  the  Court  is  divided  into  liberal  and 
conservative  wings,  or.  as  some  would  put 
it,  into  activists  and  those  who  practice 
judicial  restraint.  Labels  of  this  kind  are 
convenient  but  not  accurate.  Memt>er8  of 
the  Court,  appdying  general  constitutional 
provisions,  understandably  differ  on  occasion 
as  to  their  meaning  and  application.  This 
Is  inevitable  in  the  interpretation  of  a  docu- 
ment that  Is  both  brief  and  general  by  a 
human  institution  composed  of  strong- 
minded  and  independent  members  charged 
with  a  grave  and  difficult  responsibility.  But 
the  inappropriateness  of  these  labels  became 
apparent  upon  even  the  most  perfunctory 
analysis. 

A  Judge  may  believe  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution a  court  without  a  Jxiry  may  not 
adjudge  guilty  a  defendant  charged  with 
serious  criminal  contempt.  Is  he  a  liberal 
or  a  conservative?  Is  he  an  activist  or  a 
believer  in  Judicial  restraint?  Or  a  Judge 
may  refiise  to  hold  a  litigant  or  newspaper 
in  contempt  for  biting  commenting  on  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  a  criminal  defendant. 
Is  he  an  activist  or  a  follower  of  Judicial 
restraint?  Is  he  a  liberal  or  a  conservative? 
May  not  the  denial  of  a  claim  of  constitu- 
tional right  be  more  activist  in  its  effects 
upon  our  constitutional  structure  than  the 
allowance  of  the  claim? 

Examples  could  be  mviltlplled.  but  In- 
evitably the  classification  of  the  Justices  as 
liberal  or  conservative,  or  activist  or  be- 
liever in  Judicial  restraint,  will  depend  upon 
the  outlook  of  or  the  criteria  employed  by 
the  classifier. 

Finally,  the  fact  is  that  the  Coxirt  is  not 
as  divided  as  Is  commonly  assumed.  Last 
year  the  Court,  by  denied  of  certiorari  or 
decision  on  their  merits,  disposed  of  more 
than  2,500  cases.  In  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  these  cases  the  Court  was  unani- 
mous in  its  orders.  But  more  Importantly 
the  Court  Is  luiited  in  a  conunon  dedication 
to  constitutional  principles  and  to  the  rule 
of  law.  The  members  of  the  Court  may 
dlflfer  as  to  a  particular  case,  but  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  attempt  to  emulate  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  in  "never  [seeking]  to  en- 
large the  Judicial  power  beyond  its  proper 
bounds,  nor  [fearing]  to  carry  it  to  the 
fullest  extent  that  duty  requires." 

The  Justices  of  the  Court  piu"sue  a  com- 
mon method  and  aim,  simply  but  eliquently 
described  by  Justice  Frankfurter : 

"What  is  essential  in  Judging  is  •  •  •  first 
and  foremost,  humility  and  an  understand- 
ing; of  the  range  of  the  problems  and  one's 
o\^^l  inadequacy  in  dealing  with  them;  disin- 
terestedness, allegiance  to  nothing  except 
the  search,  amid  tangled  words,  amid  limited 
insights;  loyalty  and  allegiance  to  nothing 
except  the  effort  to  find  that  p>ath  through 
precedent,  through  policy,  through  history. 
through  one's  own  gifts  of  insight  to  the 
best  judgment  that  a  poor  fallible  creattire 
can  arrive  at  in  the  most  difficult  of  all 
tasks,  the  adjudication  between  man  and 
man,  between  man  and  State,  through  reason 
called  law.- 


I  could  continue  this  recital  of  myths 
about  otur  Court,  but  I  shall  conclude  with 
one  that  emanates  from  those  who  seek  to 
support  rather  than  condemn  the  Court.  It 
is  the  myth  that  the  Court  is  infallible.  A 
simple  and  correct  answer  to  this  myth  is 
the  oftquoted  bon  mot  of  Jiistlce  Jackson: 
"We  are  not  final  becatise  we  are  infallible: 
we  are  infallible  because  we  are  final." 

The  reality  is  that  as  a  human  institution 
the  Coxu-t  is  boimd  to  err.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
its  awareness  of  htunan  frailty,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Court 'seeks  to  avoid  mis- 
takes, that  so  few  really  serious  ones  have 
been  made  In  the  Court's  history.  And.  of 
course,  it  is  only  proper  to  note  tliat  reserved 
to  the  people  Is  the  right  to  change  the 
course  of  the  Court's  opinions — right  or 
wrong — throxigh  the  process  of  constitutional 
amendment. 

There  are  more  sophisticated  mythologlsts 
who  would  seek  to  preserve  the  Illusion  of 
infallibility  by  banning  dissenting  opinions. 
The  Court,  by  their  lights,  would  then  speak 
with  a  single  authoritative  voice  not  to  be 
gainsaid.  Some  courts  in  other  lands  func- 
tion in  this  fashion,  burying  their  differences 
In  a  single  opinion  and  Judgment.  But  I,  fc»' 
one.  would  not  have  It  this  way.  for  I  pro- 
foundly believe  that  in  the  long  nin  the  Co\irt 
benefits,  and  certainly  the  people  do,  by  the 
free  expression  of  dissenting  views.  They 
.educate  and  sometimes  eventually  prevail, 
and  they  always  demonstrate  that  oiu-  Judi- 
cial air,  like  all  of  the  air  of  American  life,  is, 
and,  God  willing,  will  remain,  free. 

So  long  as  the  Coxirt  sits  myths  about  It 
will  exist.  Myths  are  not  necessarily  all  or 
entirely  bad.  as  the  literature  of  mythology 
proves.  But  since  we  must  live  In  this  world 
and  not  in  a  make-believe  world,  myths  about 
the  Court  or  any  other  human  Institution 
must  yield  to  reality.  Otherwise  our  society 
will  be  the  victim  of  our  fantasies  rather  than 
the  servant  of  ovu-  purjxjses. 


Mississippi  Serves  as  the  Whipping  Boy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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or  Missxssn>pi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18, 1965 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  felt  compelled  up>on  reading 
the  following  article  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  and  my 
colleagues  In  the  Congress.  This  article 
Is  an  example  of  the  growing  awareness 
that  Mississippi  is  truly  a  State  of  God- 
fearing hospitable  people.  The  image 
that  some  pseudolntellectual  misfits  are 
trying  to  portray  is  quickly  being  sup- 
pressed by  thinking  Americans,  who  take 
the  time  to  inform  themselves  about  ac- 
tual conditions  in  our  great  State. 

Surely  we  make  mistakes,  but  no 
mortal  on  this  earth  can  claim  to  be  com- 
pletly  free  from  error,  and  other  States 
cannot  boast  as  we  of  having  the  lowest 
crime  rate  per  1.000  people — a  great  ac- 
complishment in  itself. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  t<^ 
invite  every  American  to  visit  Mississippi, 
and  I  wish  that  the  149  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  voted  against  seating  our  dele- 
gation would  come  and  witness  for  them- 
selves what  great  achievements  we  are 
making. 


James  J.  Kilpatrick  has  my  most 
humble  thanks  and  appreciation  for  his 
perceptive  portrayal  of  the  ^te  of  af- 
fairs in  our  great  State.  I  hope  that 
everyone  will  take  the  time  to  read  his 
article  which  appeared  in  both  the 
Shreveport  Times  and  the  Ohio  Blade  as 
follows : 

Mississippi  Serves  as  the  Whipping  Boy 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

It  is  about  time  that  someone  wrote  a  piece 
entitled.  "Stop  Pickln'  on  Mlssis^pl."  and 
I  have  Just  nominated  me. 

For  the  past  10  years,  and  more  especially 
for  the  past  several  weeks,  the  drxuns  have 
been  beating  tatoo  for  Ole  Miss.  There  are 
those  who  would  read  her  out  of  the  regiment 
altogether,  a  disgrace  to  the  Union,  a  blot 
on  the  whole  human  race.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  In  one  of  his  more  humane  moments, 
m-ged  a  boycott  of  all  products  manufactured 
in  Mississippi.  Roy  WUkins.  that  great  apos- 
tle of  the  advancement  of  colored  people: 
sought  to  block  the  sale  of  Mississippi  bonds 
for  the  building  of  public  schooLs.  Som« 
emissaries  from  Oberlln  College  in  Ohio,  find* 
ing  no  meritorious  good  works  closer  home, 
chose  to  spend  some  highly  publicized  holi- 
days as  "carpenters  for  Christmas."  And  in 
a  particularly  presiunptiuous  piece  of  arro- 
gance, Dick  Gregory.  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.,  and 
Drew  Pearson  met  in  Chicago,  of  all  places, 
to  round  up  20,000  turkeys  to  be  sent  to  the 
oppressed   Negroes  of  darkest  Mississippi. 

It  is  high  time,  I  suggest,  for  a  national 
rereading  of  Leviticus  16.  This  whole  repub- 
lic is  deeply  Involved  in  prejudice,  discrimi- 
nation, and  crimes  of  racially  motivated 
violence.  How  convenient  it  is  to  have  a 
Mlssisslpoi.  We  will  pile  all  our  sins  on  the 
head  of  the  scapegoat,  and  drive  her  Into  a 
Dixie  wilderness.  We  will  scourge  her  er- 
ring congressmen  and  drive  up  her  bond 
rates.  All  this  may  not  make  the  world 
safe  for  southern  Negroes,  but  it  is  making 
things  marvelously  safe  for  northern  hy- 
pocrites. 

Consider  some  of  the  events  of  recent 
weeks.  If  Mississippi  ever  is  to  lick  her 
frightful  problems  of  poverty — and  poverty 
lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  sickness — it  can 
only  be  by  bringing  into  the  State  the  new 
industry  that  will  provide  the  Jobs  that 
bring  the  Income  that  contribute  to  self-re- 
spect. But  with  "Saint  Martin"  blowing  the 
bxilge  for  boycott,  what  Industry  would  elect 
to  settle  In  Mississippi  now?  Very  weU.  hs 
has  "dramatized  the  evils."  Is  this  truly 
what  Mississippi  needs  above  all  else? 

That  was  what  Mr.  Wilkins  had  in  mind, 
too.  He  would  dramatize  the  bleeding 
wounds.  So  he  grautitously  injected  him- 
self and  his  influential  organization  into  the 
sale  of  certain  Mississippi  bonds.  In  so  many 
words,  he  warned  the  country's  top  security 
dealers  that  he  would  equate  them  with  mur- 
der, arson,  and  racist  oppression  if  they  dared 
to  bid  on  bonds  for  sewers,  water  supplies, 
and  public  schools.  The  nervous  dealers  at 
last  bid  in  the  bonds,  but  at  a  rate  that,  will 
punish  the  affected  people  of  Mississippi, 
white,  and  black  alike,  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Several  months  ago.  some  of  the  decent 
and  generoxis  people  of  Mississippi  estab- 
lished an  interracial,  interfaith  group  known 
as  the  Mississippi  Committee  of  Concern, 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  rebuild  burned  or 
damaged  churches.  In  a  publicity  blackout 
that  has  been  almost  total,  it  has  gone  about 
its  quiet  work.  It  has  contributed  already 
to  the  rebuilding  of  four  churches  at  Bran- 
don, Clinton,  Gluclutadt,  and  Philadelphia. 
Just  before  Christmas,  the  committee  an- 
nounced additional  allocations  for  10  more 
chxirches  at  Canton,  North  Jackson.  Aber- 
deen, Itta  Bena,  Carthage,  CoUinsviile.  Hat- 
tlesburg,  and  Flowood.     More  than  |iS6,000 
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has  been  raised  toward  these  several  projects; 
architectural  firms  in  Jackson  have  contrib- 
uted their  .services  tree  of  charge;  accwes  of 
white  persons  have  worked  through  the  Cosn- 
mlttee  of  Cioncem,  side  by  side  with  Negro 
friends,  in  an  effort  to  put  matters  rigbt. 
Dr.  William  P.  Davis  Is  chairman  of  the 
group;  the  address  is  Post  Office  Box  530. 
Jackson. 

How  many  persons  are  familiar  with  the 
good  work  of  this  Mississippi  committee? 
Very  few,  I  should  Judge.  But  the  Oberlin 
contingent,  working  in  the  glare  of  national 
publicity  on  a  church  of  highly  doubtful  J\is- 
tlflcation,  reaped  a  harvest  of  newspaper 
space.  Truly  was  it  said  that  there  are  those 
who  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogues 
and  on  the  comers  of  the  streets,  that  they 
may  be  seen  of  men. 

The  blunt  truth  is  that,  there  are  more 
crimes  or  interracial  violence  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  any  weekend,  than  there  are  in  lifis- 
fiissippi  in  a  month.  Compared  to  the  jungles 
of  Harlem  and  Central  Park,  Jackson  is  an 
oasis  of  pure  tranquility.  Tes,  the  murders 
of  Emmett  Till,  of  Medgar  Evers,  of  the  three 
civil  rights  workers,  were  terrible  events. 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Chicago  have 
known  equal  violence,  identically  motivated, 
but  this  has  been  the  violence  of  Negroes 
wrought  upon  whites. 

My  point  is  simply  that  much  good  exists 
In  Mississippi  also,  and  much  kindness,  and 
much  commonsense.  Perhaps  these  forces 
could  go  to  work,  if  the  rest  of  the  country 
would  stop  crjrlng  about  the  mote  In  its 
brother's  eye,  and  probe  for  a  while  at  the 
beam  in  Its  own. 


Rabbi  Glasoer  Recalls  Nazi  and  Red 
Opprettion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Janttary  18,  1965 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
among  us  have  experienced  at  firsthand 
the  conditions  of  life  imposed  by  com- 
munism. One  who  imderstands  the 
evils  of  atheistic  commimlsm  better  than 
most  American  Is  Rabbi  Juda  Glasner, 
because  he  has  lived  directly  under  the 
Red  hand  of  ccxnmunlsm.  Rabbi  Glas- 
ner Is  one  of  the  great  spiritual  and  civic 
leaders  of  California's  27th  Congres- 
sional District.  The  president  of  Con- 
gregation Mlshdan  Yicheskel  of  Tujun- 
ga,  Calif..  Mr.  Israel  I.  Farber,  has  called 
my  attention  to  the  following  article 
about  Rabbi  Glasner,  which  appeared 
In  the  Valley  Times  of  North  Holljrwood 
on  December  23,  1964.  Rabbi  Glasner's 
story  and  the  unpleasantness  which  he 
endured  before  he  came  to  this  country 
should  cause  all  Americans  to  pause  and 
reflect  on  their  blessings,  and  to  vow 
to  do  all  within  their  power  to  make 
certain  that  someday  soon  no  one  in 
the  world  will  need  suffer  what  so  many 
now  suffer.  "We  must,"  as  Rabbi  Glas- 
ner says  and  as  Americans  of  all  faiths 
must  agree,  "add  sustenance  and  life  to 
our  strengrth  and  fortitude  bolstered  by 

the  spiritual  faith  that  is  the  founda- 
tion of  America's  future."  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  Is  my  hope  that  those  who  are 
privileged  to  read  the  following  article 


will  gain  a  little  more  perspective  on  the 
enemy  which  surounds  us : 
Babbx  GLAsmm  Rbcalu>  Nazi  and  Red 
Opfkession 

(By  Gene  Cowles) 

Rabbi  Juda  Glasner,  whose  steadfast  spir- 
itual faith  triumphed  over  Nazi  oppression  in 
Czechoelovaklan  concentration  camp  during 
World  War  n,  is  the  inspired  and  beloved 
leader  of  Congregation  Mlshkan  Ticbeskel, 
Tujunga. 

As  a  man  of  courage  and  vision.  Dr.  Glas- 
ner does  not  hesitate  to  defy  those  who  are 
playing  into  the  hands  of  communism  in 
America  by  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  causes 
of  patriotism  and  application  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Deity. 

"We  must,"  he  implored  his  followers  to- 
day, "add  sustenance  and  life  to  our  strength 
and  fortitude  bolstered  by  the  spiritual  faith 
that  is  the  foundation  of  America's  future." 

Rabbi  Glasner,  who  vows  that  "I  would 
never  have  left  Rumania  except  for  the  con- 
ditions brought  about  la  that  country  by 
oommimistlc  domination."  Ls  a  fourth  gen- 
eration rabbi  and  proud  of  his  lineage. 

He  gained  his  freedom  in  1944  before  the 
end  of  World  War  n;  left  Bucharest  in 
August  1945  for  Switzerland  where  he  had 
a  reunion  with  his  family. 

The  cleric  gives  an  intriguing  account  of 
his  contact  in  Bucharest  with  the  father  of 
Anna  Pauker,  Communtet  leader  of  Ru- 
mania, before  she  became  Minister  of  the 
Interior. 

"The  father,"  he  related,  "was  a  pious  Jew 
with  deep  religious  convictions.     His  appear-  - 
ance  reflected  the  characteristics  of  a  devout 
Jew. 

"In  a  choking  voice  the  father  of  Anna  told 
me  he  made  a  number  of  attempts  to  see  his 
daughter  after  her  return  from  Russia.  She 
refused  either  to  see  him  or  to  acknowledge 
him." 

Thus  the  rabbi  illustrated  how  some  yovmg 
people  who  joined  the  Communist  Party  be- 
came completely  allenat«d  from  their  par- 
ents and  other  members  of  their  families, 
adding: 

"Sometimes  parents  were  afraid  to  dis- 
cuss or  talk  about  anything  in  the  presence 
of  their  own  children . 

"I  had  the  opportunl^,"  Rabbi  Glasner 
said,  "to  speak  to  people  who  were  partici- 
Ijating  on  November  8,  1945,  in  the  great 
manifestation  for  King  Michael  in  Bucharest. 

"While  they  organized  a  big  demonstration 
for  the  king,  Communist  shock  detachments 
arrived  in  trucks  heavily  armed.  The  trucks 
entered  with  great  speed  to  break  up  the 
meeting.  Many  were  killed.  The  casualties 
were  enormous.     The  crowds  were  dispersed. 

"It  Is  well  known  that  criminals  all  were 
freed,  such  as  murderers,  and  placed  in  im- 
portant Communist  positions  to  terrorize 
innocent  people.  Former  Nazis  became  the 
most  articulate  OommunUts. 

"Many  who  belonged  to  the  Hungarian 
Nazi  Party  and  to  the  Rumanian  Nazi  Party 
were  embraced  as  fine  Communists. 

"V^ile  I  was  staying  in  Bucharest  in  one 
of  the  hotels,  we  were  all  awakened  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  Russian  soldiers  and 
subjected  to  interrogation.  This  was  prior 
to  the  coup  d'etat  in  Rumania. 

"There  is  one  trecherous  Incident  that 
should  not  be  forgotten.  It  should  be  re- 
membered by  the  free  world.  It  occurred 
during  the  Hungn.rlan  revolution. 

"When  the  Hungarians  under  Premier  Nagy 
tried  to  free  themselves  ftom  Russian  occu- 
pation and  the  Russian  Army  was  forced  out 

of  Hungary,  the  Hungarian  chief  of  staff  was 

called  by  the  Russian  Army  leaders  to  ne- 
gotiate a  'peaceful'  settlement. 

"Instead  of  negotlatione  the  chief  of  staff 
and  his  associates  were  arrested  and  the  Rus- 
sian march  Into  Budapest  beg^n." 
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Here  the  rabbi  cautioned  the  need  to  be 
wary  of  similar  deceptive  Ritssian  tactics 
today. 

Then  he  told  the  story  of  a  visitor  to  the 
Russian  zoo  in  Moscow  where  a  wolf  and 
lamb  were  in  a  cage  together.  Day  after 
day  the  visitor  witnessed  this  spectacle,  ex- 
pressed wonderment. 

"We  replace  the  lamb  every  day,"  the  zoo- 
keeper  told  him. 


Uihiein  Family  Gives  Generously  to  Cul- 
torein  Milwaukee  and  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  the  Uihiein  family  of  Milwaukee 
has  made  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  development  and  enjoyment  of 
American  culture  In  their  home  city  and 
elsewhere  In  the  coimtry. 

Recently,  the  Uihleins  and  the  Joseph 
Schlitz  Brewing  Co.,  of  which  Robert  A. 
Uihiein.  Jr.,  is  president,  have  made  two 
particularly  noteworthy  gifts  to  enhance 
music  and  the  theater  in  Milwaukee  and 
in  New  York  City. 

On  January  10,  it  was  aiuiounced  that 
the  Uihiein  family  and  the  Schlitz  Co., 
had  jointly  given  $1  million  to  the  drive 
to  raise  $6  million  for  Milwaukee's  new 
music  hall-theater.  This  public-spirited 
action  gave  the  drive  for  a  long  sought 
after  cultural  facility  a  tremendous  boost 
and  brought  it  near  Its  goal. 

Just  a  little  more  than  a  month  before, 
the  Schlitz  Co.  had  joined  with  the  city 
of  New  York  and  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic to  provide  3  weeks  of  free  outdoor 
concerts  by  the  Philharmonic  In  New 
York  City  parks  next  sununer.  The  com- 
pany's support  of  these  concerts  is  a  logi- 
cal outgrowth  of  similar  concerts  spon- 
sored by  the  company  In  Milwaukee.  The 
outdoor  concerts  will  bring  the  Philhar- 
monic to  thousands  who  would  not  other- 
wise hear  it. 

I  include  three  news  stories  describing 
the  gifts  by  the  Uihiein  family  and  the 
Schlitz  Brewing  Co. : 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee    (Wis.)    Journal,   Jan. 
10, 1965] 

Uihleins  Givk  Music  Hall  $1  Million 

The  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co.  and  the 
Uihleins  family  Jointly  have  contributed  $1 
million  to  the  drive  to  raise  $6  million  for 
Milwaukee's  new  music  hall-theater. 

The  gift  will  pay  for  the  main  concert  h.iU 
of  the  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  It 
win  be  named  "Uihiein  Hall"  as  a  family  me- 
morial. 

"This  Is  the  largest  gift  we  have  received." 
said  Irwin  Maier,  cochalrman  of  the  fund 
drive.  "We  are  extremely  grateful  to 
Schlitz  and  the  Uihiein  family  for  their  very 
generous  support." 

Maier,  president  of  the  Journal  Co.  and 
Edmond   Fitzgerald,   retired   president   and 

chairman    of   the   Northwestern   Mutual   Life 

Insurance  Co.,  Jointly  head  the  civic  cam- 
paign for  the  music  hall  funds. 

The  Schlltz-Ulhleln  gift  raised  the  total 
of  contributions  to  95,114,000,  which  is  85 
percent  of  the  goal. 
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Earlier  totals  disclosed  included  the  Schllts 
gift  and  some  of  the  famUy  donations.  An- 
nouncement of  the  combined  gift  was  with- 
held until  all  members  of  the  Uihiein  famUy 
had  made  their  contributions. 

Maier  said: 

•I  think  it  is  very  fitting  that  the  big  hall 
will  bear  the  Uihiein  name.  The  Uihiein 
family  long  has  been  an  outstanding  source 
of  community  leadership,  and  this  is  not 
the  first  civic  project  which  has  been  the 
beneficiary  of  their  good  will  and  generosity." 

Fitzgerald  said  about  30  other  donors  of 
Eubbtantial  gifts  would  have  areas  of  the 
center  named  for  the  family,  individual,  or 
company  making  the  donation. 

ONE  or  THE  LASGEST  GIFTS 

He  said  the  Uihiein  gift  was  one  of  the 
largest  ever  made  to  a  single  agency  during 
the  donor's  lifetime.  The  Uihiein  family  has 
been  noted  for  widespread,  anonymous  phi- 
lanthropies, he  said. 

The  music  hall  is  to  be  built  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Milwaukee  River  on  a  site 
bounded  by  the  river.  East  Kllbourn  Avenue, 
North  Water  Street,  and  East  State  Street. 
The  main  concert  hall  will  seat  more  than 
2,300.  There  will  be  two  other  smaller  halls 
and  other  facilities  for  the  performing  arts. 
The  target  date  for  completion  is  June  1967. 

Schlitz  President  Robert  A.  Uihiein.  Jr., 
said,  "the  family  was  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  Join  in  a  great  civic  project. 

"We  look  forward  to  the  time  In  the  near 
future  when  the  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  stands  as  a  symbol  of  MUwaukee's  dedi- 
cation to  excellence  and  as  a  tribute  to  the 
uncommon  vision  and  effort  which  is  bring- 
ing It  into  being,"  he  said. 

"It  would  be  impossible  to  list  aU  the 
benefits  which  this  structure  has  brought 
and  will  bring  to  Milwaukee.  Prom  its  In- 
ception, It  rekindled  Milwaukee's  spirit  of 
cooperation  In  achieving  a  goal.  Its  con- 
struction will  bring  jobs  to  those  who  build 
It.  It  will  be  an  attraction  to  tourists  and 
a  positive  factor  in  attracting  people  to  live 
and  work  here. 

"Its  function  as  a  home  for  the  many 
events  which  wUl  t£ike  place  there  wUl  be 
visible  evidence  of  the  city's  stature.  And, 
finally,  it  will  bring  to  aU  Milwaukeeans  and 
to  their  chUdren  and  to  generations  to  come, 
the  Inspiration  which  comes  from  contact 
with  man's  achievements  in  the  arts. 

campaign  aids  i^ttded 

"Our  company  and  our  famUy  are  proud 
to  be  a  part  of  this  outstanding  effort  which 
will  be  of  immense  value  to  oixr  community. 
It  Is  our  hope  that  the  campaign  will  sub- 
stantially exceed  its  minimum  goals. 

"This  tremendous  tmdertaklng  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  dedicated 
service  of  all  those  serving  in  this  campaign. 
Noteworthy  is  the  work  done  by  Mrs.  John  E. 
Schroeder,  a  member  of  our  family  and  a 
campaign  associate.  She  personally  con- 
tacted each  member  of  our  family,  even  those 
no  longer  living  in  MUwaukee,  and  coordi- 
nated this  gift  to  the  center." 

Other  members  of  the  Uihiein  family  who 
have  been  involved  in  the  fund  drive  include 
Joseph  E.  Uihiein,  Jr.,  and  Alfred  U.  Elser, 
both  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  brewery  and  campaign  associates  in  the 
fund  drive. 

Irwin  C.  Uihiein,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Jos.  Schlitz  Brewery  Co.;  WllUam  G.  Brum- 
der,  chairman  of  the  board  of  First  Wiscon- 
sin National  Bank,  and  Mrs.  Robert  B. 
Trainer,  of  River  Hills,  are  members  of  the 
Milwaukee  County  War  Memorial  Develop- 
ment Committee,  which  organized,  the  proj- 
ect. 


[From  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  Dec. 

I,  1»64] 
Schlitz  Will  Sponsor  New  York  Congests 

Because  of  the  success  of  a  New  York  Phil- 

h.irmonic    concert    In    Milwaukee,    the    Joe. 


Schlitz  Brewing  Co.  will  put  on  13  free  con- 
certs in  New  York  City  next  August. 

"Hie  city,  the  orchestra  and  Robert  A.  Uih- 
iein, Jr.,  president  of  Schlitz,  announced  the 
plans  in  New  York  Tuesday.  Said  Amyas 
Ames,  president  of  the  philharmonic: 

"Giving  impetus  to  the  entire  idea  of  giv- 
ing the  concerts  •  •  •  was  the  outstanding 
success  of  a  concert  given  in  Washington  Park 
in  Milwaukee  when  Schlitz  presented  the 
philharmonic  conducted  by  Leornard  Bern- 
stein." 

Ames  said  that  that  concert,  presented  Sep- 
tember 6,  1963,  attracted  the  largest  audience 
ever  to  see  the  philharmonic.  The  crowd  was 
estimated  at  23,000  to  27,000. 

"After  that,  the  philharmonic  came  to 
Schlitz  and  asked  if  Schlitz  would  partici- 
pate," a  spokesman  for  the  brewery  said. 

The  concerts  In  New  York  next  August  will 
follow  this  plan :  There  will  he  a  different  pro- 
gram each  week,  presented  in  parks  In  each 
of  four  boroughs,  including  Central  Park  in 
Manhattan.  The  other  boroughs  are  Queens, 
Brooklyn,  and  Staten  Island. 

The  concerts  will  be  in  the  evening,  and 
all  will  be  free. 

They  will  be  played  in  a  mobUe  stage  and 
accoustical  sheU  being  buUt  by  the  city  of 
New  York. 

The  shell,  large  enough  to  hold  an  orches- 
tra of  100  members  and  a  chorus,  will  be 
moved  overnight  from  park  to  park.  Dates 
and  conductors  have  not  been  schedxiled. 

Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  said  the  regularly 
scheduled  philharmonic  concerts  were  always 
sold  out.  He  said  the  free  concerts  would 
"make  the  city's  artistic  resources  more  avail- 
able to  the  people." 

Last  summer,  Schlitz  sponsored  a  concert 
by  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  Eugene  Ormandy,  in  Washing- 
ton Park.  ITie  brewery  plans  to  sponsor  an- 
other concert  next  summer,  but  has  not  de- 
cided on  the  performing  group. 


[From   the   New   York    (N.Y.)    Times,   Dec. 

2, 1964] 
Philhahmonic    To    Grvi    Faxx    Park    Cok- 

cebts — Series    in    TRAvnjNC    Shell    and 

Stack  To  Bk  Classical 

(By  Theodore  Strongin) 

The  New  York  Philharmonic  will  give 
3  weeks  of  free  outdoor  concerts  In  city 
parks  next  August,  Mayor  Wagner  an- 
nounced yesterday  at  city  halL 

He  said  that  the  city  would  provide 
$175,000  for  physical  faculties,  including  a 
portable  stage  and  acoustical  shell.  The 
shell  wUl  travel  to  the  four  boroughs  In 
which  the  concerts  wlU  be  held. 

The  sheU,  with  stage  and  aU  other  faclU- 
tles  built  Into  It.  Is  being  designed  by  Chris- 
topher Jaffe,  the  acoustical  engineer,  of  Nor- 
walk.  Conn. 

The  Joseph  Schlitz  Brewing  Co.  wUl  con- 
tribute $50,000  and  the  Philharmonic  an 
equal  amoiuit  toward  expenses. 

Classical  music,  not  pops  will  be  offered, 
according  to  Amyas  Ames,  Philharmonic 
president.  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  is 
being  considered  for  the  opening  program. 

Four  concerts  a  week  will  be  given,  one 
each  in  Sheep  Meadow,  in  the  center  of 
Central  Park  Just  north  of  the  66th  Street 
crosstown  road;  in  Crocheron  Park,  at  35th 
Avenue  and  Cross  Island  Parkway  in  Bay- 
side,  Queens;  In  Music  Grove  of  Prospect 
Park,  and  in  a  lakeside  site  In  Clove  Lake 
Park,  near  Clove  Road  and  Victory  Boule- 
vard In  Staten  Island.  Mi.  Ames  said  that 
no  suitable  site  convenient  to  public  trans- 
portation was  available  in  the  Bronx. 

The    PhUharmonlc'8    regiUar    concerts    are 

usually  sold  out  the  mayor  said.    The  parks 

series  allows  those  who  cannot  afford  tick- 
ets, or  Otherwise  cannot  get  them,  to  hear 
the  orchestra  free. 

A  successful  Philharmonic  concert  In  a 
MUwaukee  park  2  summers  ago  provided  the 
impetus  to  the  Schllta  Co.  to  support  the 
new   parks    series,    according    to   Robert   A. 


Uihiein  Jr.,  president  of  Schlitz.  He  said 
that  27,000  people  turned  out  to  hew  the 
Philharmonic  In  MUwaukee. 

Mr.  Ames  expects  the  125-year-old  Phil- 
harmonic to  play  to  the  largest  audiences  in 
its  history  in  the  parks.  Newbold  Morris. 
city  parks  commissioner,  estimated  that  an 
audience  of  at  least  100,000  wUl  attend  on 
opening  night. 

Other  summer  music  will  continue  in  the 
parks  as  In  the  past,  though  the  parks  de- 
partment wlU  plan  carefully  to  avoid  con- 
flicts in  the  same  neighborhood,  an  official 
said.  Among  other  summer  series  in  the 
parks  are  the  Guggenheim  Memorial  Con- 
certs given  by  the  Goldman  Band;  the 
Naumburg  Concerts,  given  by  a  symphony 
orchestra;  the  Seuffert  Band  concerts; 
an  extensive  and  varied  series  sponsored  by 
local  802,  American  Federation  of  Musicians; 
the  Con  Edison  name  band  dances;  and  con- 
certs of  Latin-American  music. 

By  adding  the  parks  concerts,  the  PhU- 
harmonlc  fills  out  the  first  season  of  its 
new  contract  with  its  musicians  that  calls 
for  a  full  year's  employment. 


Resolution  by  the  City  Conncil  of  Nortk 
Miami  Beach,  Fla^  Memorialiiiiif  die 
G>iifiTess  of  die  United  States  To  De- 
clare NoTember  11  of  Each  Year  To  Be 
Veterans'  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  VLoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  January  18. 1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORO,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  following  reso- 
lution which  comes  from  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished municipalities  of  my  district, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  c(Hnmend  it  to  the 
Congress: 

RESOLTrnoN  R64-125 

Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  declare  November  11 
of  each  year  to  be  Veterans  Day  and  make 
same  a  national  holiday  in  honor  of  vet- 
erans of  all  wars 

Whereas  November  11  of  each  year  has, 
since  1918,  been  celebrated  as  a  day  dedicated 
to  peace  and  to  those  men  living  and  dead 
who  served  their  country  In  achieving  such 
peace;  and 

Whereas  In  1955  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida  dedicated  such  date  to  vet- 
erans and  made  the  same  a  State  holiday; 
and 

Whereas  such  date  Is  a  holiday  which  la 
national  In  Its  scope  and  origin  and  should, 
in  honor  of  the  veterans  of  all  wars  in  which 
the  United  States'  was  a  participant,  be  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  so  dedi- 
cated :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
North  Miami  Beach: 

Section  1.  The  Congress  d  the  United 
States  is  hereby  memorialized  to  enact  suit- 
able legislation  to  declare  the  11th  day  cA 
November  of  each  year  to  be  Veterans  Day 

&nd    a    legal    holiday    and    caUlng    upon    the 

President  of  the  United  States  to  issue  his 

proclamation  requesting  that  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  set  aside  all  bxisineas  ana 
rejoice  with  the  free  peoples  of  the  earth 
on  Veterans  Day. 

Sec.  2.  The  city  clerk  la  directed  to  forward 
a  copy  of  this  res(^utlon  to  each  of  the  U.S. 
Senators  from  Florida  and  a  copy  to  each 
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Member  of  Congress  elected  Irom  the  several 
congressional  districts  of  the  State. 

Approved  and  adopted  in  re^ar  meeting 
assembled  this  Ist  day  of  December  1964. 
Artbuk  I.  Sntdeh, 

iSayor. 
Attest: 

VlHGINIA  H.  MOOEE, 

City  Clerk. 


A  Churchill  Tribnte 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF  vmcimA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  18.  1965 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days,  the  thoughts  of  many  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  In  all  walks  of  life, 
have  turned  toward  the  personality  and 
career  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  whose 
many  distinctions  Include  the  award  of 
honorary  U.S.  citizenship. 

Among  those  who  had  the  high  priv- 
ilege of  personal  meeting  with  Sir  Win- 
ston is  State  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd. 
Jr.,  of  Virginia,  who  recently  wrote  for 
the  Winchester,  Va.,  Evening  Star  an 
Illuminating  commentary,  which  I  in- 
clude, as  it  appeared  on  January  16, 
1965,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix : 

It  was  In  1929  at  the  Governor's  mansion 
in  Richmond  that  this  writer  first  met  Mr. 
Churchill;  I  saw  him  last  in  1951  when 
Mre.  Byrd  and  I  were  his  guests  at  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  in  London. 

Between  those  dates  Winston  Churchill, 
British  politician  and  writer,  became  Prime 
Minister  of  England  and  the  man  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  downfall  of  Hitler  and 
the  preservation  of  England  as  a  free  nation. 
It  was  35  years  ago  that  Mr.  Chiirchill,  as 
author,  lecturer  and  historian,  came  to 
Virginia  to  study  the  CivU  War  battlefields 
around  Richmond.  His  host  was  Governor 
Byrd;  his  battlefield  guide  was  Dr.  Douglas 
Southall  Freeman,  editor  of  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  and  perhaps  America's  foremost 
authority  on  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Confederate 
military  strategy.  Years  later  Sir  Winston 
waa  to  write  that  the  American  Civil  War 
was  the  "noblest  and  least  avoidable  of  all 
the  great  mass  conflicts." 

Mr.  Churchill,  then  54  years  of  age,  spent 
10  days  in  Richmond.  He  told  his  host  that 
he  regarded  his  political  career  behind  him. 
He  had  at  that  time  been  a  member  of 
Parliament  for  28  years.  He  had  served  in 
the  Cabinets  of  three  Prime  Ministers,  H.  H. 
Asquith,  Lloyd  George  and  Stanley  Baldwin. 
As  such  he  had  served  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Home  Secretary,  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  Minister  of  Munitions, 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  Air,  Secretary 
of  the  Colonies,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

But  more  than  a  decade  was  to  pass  be- 
fore Winston  Churchill  was  to  obtain  the 
political  position  for  which  he  has  now 
become  famous. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  single  factor  It  was 
his  bulldog  tenacity,  along  with  his  ability 
to  rally  his  war-weary  people,  that  saved 
England  during  those  dark  days  between 
1940  and  1945. 

Following  the  evacuation  of  the  British 
armies  from  Dimkirk,  Winston  Churchill's 
strong,  clear  voice  hurled  a  challenge — ^both 
to  Hitler  and  to  his  own  people:  "We  will 
fight  on  the  beaches,  we  will  fight  on  the 
streets,  we  will  fight  in  the  hills." 


His  tenacity  was  apparent  during  his  ^^- 
glnla  visit.  On  the  night  of  hla  surlval.  Gov- 
ernor and  Mrs.  Byrd  entertained  at  a  tcxcmal 
State  dinner  for  the  British  statesman.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  meal  Mr.  Cliiirclilll 
asked  for  mustard.  His  hostess  sent  his  re- 
quest to  the  kitchen  only  to  be  informed,  to 
her  dismay,  that  there  was  none  In.  the 
hoiise. 

Trying  to  pajss  it  off  Ugbtly,  Mrs.  Byrd  told 
Mr.  ChurchUl  of  her  predicament,  but  added 
she  would  be  glad  to  send  someone  to  the 
store.  He  said,  yes,  that  was  what  he  would 
like.  So  Mrs.  Byrd  slowed  the  dinner  down 
to  a  snail's  pace  while  this  vnrlter  was  dis- 
patched to  the  grocery. 

Mr.  Churchill  knew  what  he  wanted  and 
when  he  wanted  It,  a  characteristic  which 
ser-'ed  him  well  In  war  and  politics. 

As  a  guest,  however,  it  was  a  quality  that 
some  hostesses  did  not  relish  too  highly. 

During  his  visit,  Mr.  Churchill  made  a 
habit  of  specifying  the  time  he  would  like 
his  meals.  And  then  he  began  to  supervise 
the  menu.  My  mother  would  have  been 
happy  had  the  Britisher  received  an  emer- 
gency call  to  return  to  Parliament. 

Winston  Churchill  wae  born  to  statecraft. 
His  father.  Lord  Randolph  Chxirchill,  held 
posts  of  importance  in  the  English  Govern- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  Prime  Minister. 
Winston  Chtirchill  was  elected  to  Parliament 
at  the  age  of  26  and.  except  for  a  2-year 
period  (1922  to  1924),  he  was  reelected  iintU 
his  retirement  64  years  later. 

Serving  for  6  years  as  a  conservative  M.P., 
he  shifted  to  the  Liberal  Party  for  the  next 
16  years.  In  1924  he  retvirned  to  the  Con- 
servative Party,  where  he  remained  for  the 
rest  of  his  career. 

His  abilities  shone  most  brilliantly  in  per- 
iods of  crisis.  He  was  the  first  to  recognize 
the  potential  danger  of  Adolf  Hitler.  His  was 
the  clearest  and  most  persistent  voice  against 
the  appeasement  policies  of  the  Chamberlain 
government  in  the  mid-1930'8.  For  years  he 
stood  virtually  alone — and  unheeded. 

And  then  came  September  1,  1939.  The 
German  armies  were  on  the  march.  Just  as 
Churchill  had  warned. 

It  was  then  that  a  frightened  nation 
turned  to  the  one  amongst  them  who,  for  6 
lonely  years,  had  sought  without  avail  to 
stiffen  the  p>olicy  of  hl3  Government  toward 
the  German  menace. 

Winston  Churchill  overnight  became  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  Chamberlain 
government.  But  within  a  few  months  Nev- 
Ule  Chamberlain  was  out  and  Winston  Spen- 
cer Churchill  became  in  1940  Prime. Minister 
of  England,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Minister  of  National  Defense,  positions  he 
held  until  victory  was  achieved  In  1945. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  Winston 
Churchill  saved  England  and  the  British 
Empire.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  Winston  Churchill  did  more  to 
that  end  than  any  single  individual.  Mr. 
Churchill  was  England's  foremost  son  during 
"Their  Finest  Hour." 

Having  sat  at  the  siunmit  with  President 
Roosevelt  and  Joseph  Stalin,  having  shared 
the  triumvirate  leadership  in  ridding  the 
world  of  Nazism,  having  brought  his  nation 
from  the  bitter  Ignominy  of  Dunkirk  in  1940 
to  total  victory  5  years  later,  Winston 
Churchill  tuned  his  thoughts  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  England. 

The  world  leaders  gathered  at  Potsdam  in 
the  early  summer  of  1945:  An  American 
President  who  only  weeks  before  had  assumed 
the  responsibilities  of  ofice,  without  essential 
backgrovmd;  the  Soviets  determined,  crafty 
Joseph  Stalin;  and  England's  resolute,  highly 
experienced  Winston  Churchill.  It  vras  those 
three.  Harry  Truman,  Stalin,  and  Chtirchill, 
who  began  the  task  of  reshaping  the  peace- 
time world. 

And  then  a  bombshell  struck. 
A  supremely  confident  Churchill  had  left 
the  German  conference  site  for  England,  say- 


ing he  would  be  back  as  soon  as  the  election 
votes  were  counted. 

But  the  England  which  turned  to  WLntton 
ChurchUl  in  the  darkest  period  of  that  Na- 
tion's history  deserted  him  whUe  stUl  drink- 
ing the  heady  wines  of  victory. 

When  the  votes  were  counted  that  July 
Winston  Churchill  no  longer  was  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  his  place  at  the  world  conference 
table  was  taken  by  Clement  Attlee,  the  leader 
of  the  Socialist  forces. 

In  1940  Chtirchill  had  told  his  people 
bluntly  that  if  victory  were  to  be  achieved 
he  could  offer  them  nothing  but  "blood,  toil, 
tears,  and  sweat."  The  people  responded. 
But  In  the  elections  of  1945  they  wanted 
something  more  comfortable.  The  war- 
weary  English  listened  to  the  siren  song  of 
the  Socialist.  England  embraced  what  Mr. 
Churchill  described  as  "the  philosophy  of 
failure  and  the  gospel  of  envy." 

And  Chvirchlll  left  the  role  of  world  let  rJer 
and  went  back  to  his  painting,  to  his  brick- 
laying, to  his  writing,  and  to  his  leadership 
of  the  minority  party  In  the  House  of  Ccrni- 
mons. 

It  was  in  this  role  that  I  found  Mr. 
Churchill  In  the  stmamer  of  1951 — with  the 
elections  only  a  few  months  away.  I  met 
him  In  his  private  office  at  Westminster.  We 
talked  for  a  long  time — or  rather,  Mr. 
Churchill  talked  for  a  long  time. 

He  was  Interested  in  Virginia,  In  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley.  He  told  me  he  had  seen  most 
of  the  Confederate  battlefields,  but  hoped  be- 
fore he  died  to  see  firsthand  the  valley 
terrain  which  was  the  scene  of  so  many  of 
Stonewall  Jackson's  campaigns. 

He  told  me  of  some  of  his  great  wartime 
decisions,  and  then  we  fell  to  discussing  g  ;v- 
emmental  philosophy. 

He  spoke  of  the  bombing  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  it  having  been  destroyed  duraig 
the  early  years  of  the  war  (the  Conunons  tlien 
met  in  the  House  of  Lords) . 

Mr.  ChurchlU  said  he  had  had  the  old 
Commons  restored  in  exactly  its  original 
form.  He  met  much  opposition  in  this,  he 
said,  by  those  who  wanted  to  enlarge  and 
modernize.  He  opposed  this  with,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "resolution  and  vigor."  One 
could  see  that  this  old  chamber  where  he 
had  spent  more  than  50  years  as  the  peoples' 
representative,  was  dear  to  Mr,  Church;  Is 
heart. 

He  gave  two  pieces  of  advice  on  the  build- 
ing of  a  legislative  hall: 

One:  "Do  not  make  it  semicircular  like 
you  have  In  the  United  States,  but  ratl.er 
make  It  oblong — and  put  one  party  on  one 
side  and  one  on  the  other  side,  and  m.ke 
them  stay  there.  (He  did  not  mention  ti.U 
he  twice  had  changed  parties.) 

Two:  "Keep  it  small  and  compact  and  do 
not  have  enough  seats  for  all  the  member^  " 
(The  British  House  of  Commons  can  f«\1 
only  400  of  its  600  members.)  "It  is  min'h 
better  to  have  a  small,  compact  chamber  and 
make  the  members  sit  on  the  fioor  and  on 
each  other's  lap.  This  is  more  democratic. 
And  besides,  it  Is  much  easier  to  speak  t^^i  a 
crowded  House  than  to  a  sparsely  filled  oi.e  ' 
In  the  last  assertion  was  it  ChurchUl  the 
architect  speaking,  or  was  it  Churchill  '!ie 
orator? 

On  that  Interesting  occasion  we  dlscusfed 
the  relative  merits  of  America's  constitution- 
al form  of  government  and  the  British  par- 
liamentary system.  At  one  point  I  men- 
tioned that  in  some  respects  the  British 
system  had  advantage  over  the  American 
Never  shall  I  forget  Mr.  Churchill's  repiy: 
"Ah,  yes,  Mr.  Btrd,  but  dont  forget  this. 
The  basic  strength  of  America,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, lies  In  the  fact  that  the  48  States. 
acting  through  their  own  legislative  bodies, 
can  to  a  very  considerable  degree  determine 
their  own  local  problems.  You  are  not  cen- 
tralized in  America  like  we  are  in  England." 


A  few  months  later  the  British  electorate 
returned  Winston  Churchill  to  his  wartime 
position  as  Prime  Minister. 

Winston  ChurchlU 's  leadership  was  that  ot 
ftA  elected  leader  of  a  democracy. 
^ -He  Joined  battle  against,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "totalitarian  compulsion  and  the 
regimentation  of  our  national  life."  Mr. 
Churchill  had  the  wisdom,  the  experience, 
the  character,  and  the  determination  to  pur- 
sue resolutely  this  goal. 

In  my  Judgment,  he  was  without  a  peer 
among  his  contemporaries  in  three  spheres: 
As  a  statesman,  as  orator,  and  as  writer  of 
prose. 

He  once  summed  in  five  words  a  noble 
creed  for  nation  or  Individual: 

In  war:  Resolution. 

In  defeat:  Defiance. 

In  victory:  Magnanimity. 

In  peace:  Good  will. 

To  this  may  I  add.  In  reference  to  Mr. 
Churchill: 

In  history:  Indelible  impression. 


Closing  of  Veterans'  Administration 
Facilities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  January  18. 1965 

Mr,   ROUDEBUSH.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 

have  been  sorely  troubled  over  the  recent 
announcement  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration concerning  the  closing  of  17 
Veterans'  Administration  regional  ofllces, 
11  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals, 
and  3  domiciliary  facilities. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I  have 
been  closely  associated  with  the  veterans 
of  this  Nation  since  my  discharge  from 
World  War  n  service.  It  is  my  pleasure 
at  this  time  to  be  closely  acquainted  with 
the  distinguished  national  commander  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  "Wars,  John  A. 
Jenkins,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  as  well  as 
the  legislative  director  of  that  organiza- 
tion, Francis  Stover,  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  that  same  group,  and  former 
colleague  in  this  House,  James  Van 
Zandt,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Just  today  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
confer  at  length  with  VFW  officials  con- 
cerning this  announced  closing  of  these 
VA  facilities.  I  cannot  help  but  recall 
that  in  the  recent  state  of  the  Union 
message  of  our  President,  he  spoke  in 
sympathetic  terms  of  care  for  the  elderly, 
the  war  against  poverty,  and  the  estab- 
lishing of  experimental  centers  designed 
to  overcome  diseases  wlilch  have  plagued 
mankind  throughout  our  history. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  closing  of 
certain  of  these  facilities  is  directly  con- 
tradictory to  this  announced  plan  and 
policy  by  the  President.  It  is  felt  that 
these  huge  veterans'  hospitals  and  domi- 
ciliaries,  whose  closing  have  been  an- 
nounced, have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
reachmg  the  exact  objectives  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  message.  For  example,  the 
closing  forever  of  3,000  domiciliary  beds. 
For  the  most  part,  domiciliary  homes  are 
occupied  by  veterans  of  our  several  wars 
without  funds,  of  advanced  age,  and  suf- 


fering from  diseases  which  prevent  and 
preclude  them  from  reentering  the  labor 
neld. 

Several  years  ago,  this  Government 
authorized  125,000  VA  hospital  beds.  De- 
spite long  waiting  lists  of  veterans  in 
many  areas,  these  have  never  been  fully 
utilized  to  this  day.  The  average  patient 
load  has  been  well  under  this  number. 

Of  course,  the  closing  of  11  hospitals 
will  further  decrease  the  operating  bed 
capacity. 

I  must  protest  most  strongly,  in  behalf 
of  our  American  veteran,  this  reduction 
in  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  conference 
with  VFW  oflScials,  I  was  given  permis- 
sion and  authorized  to  incorporate  in  this 
Record  a  letter  dated  January  15  ad- 
dressed to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Hon- 
orable Olin  E.  Teague.  This  letter  is 
over  the  signature  of  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  VFW.  Likewise,  I  include  a 
letter  dated  January  18  from  Francis  W. 
Stover,  director  of  the  national  legisla- 
tive service  of  the  VFW,  and  a  special 
bulletin  dated  January  14  from  the  VFW 
national  rehabiUtation  office  in  Wash- 
ington. In  order  that  all  my  colleagues 
of  this  House  may  be  informed  of  their 
contents,  I  Include  these  three  docu- 
ments with  my  remarks: 

JANUART  15,  1965. 

Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 

Chairman,  House   Committee  on   Veterans' 
Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Teague:  This  is  to  register  the 
vehement  protests  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
announced  closing  of  17  regional  offices,  11 
hospitals,  and  3  domiciUaries,  operated  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  President  has  been  officiaUy  notified 
of  our  shock  and  dismay  concerning  these 
closings  as  contained  in  my  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 15,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed.  A  simi- 
lar letter  has  also  been  forwarded  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to  the 
Congress,  the  President  emphasized  care  for 
the  elderly,  fighting  against  poverty,  and 
establishing  health  and  community  centers 
for  better  health  of  citizens  struck  down  by 
mental  and  crippling  diseases.  It  seems  to 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  that  the  clos- 
ing of  many  of  these  faclUtles  coUldes  head 
on  with  this  announced  policy,  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  already  operating  In  a 
most  successful  manner  hospitals  and  domi- 
ciUaries scheduled  to  be  eliminated  within 
the  next  several  months,  which  are  already 
doing  what  the  President  has  proposed. 

Most  acute  and  distressing  to  our  member- 
ship win  be  the  closing  forever  of  over  3,200 
domiciliary  beds.  A  quick  look  at  these  vet- 
erans shows  that  they  are,  in  the  main,  with- 
out any  funds  except  their  monetary  pay- 
ments from  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
are  poorly  educated,  have  little  or  no  work 
experience,  and  are  suffering  from  crippling 
diseases  such  as  arthritis,  heart,  and  mental 
and  personality  problems.  To  literally  turn 
these  veterans  onto  the  streets  wUl  mean  that 
many  wUl  have  to  look  to  local  relief  agencies 
to  exist  and  will  further  aggravate  and  con- 
tribute to  the  national  problem  of  poverty. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  always 
been  deeply  disturbed  that  the  125,000  au- 
thorized VA  beds  have  never  been  fully  uti- 
lized. Likewise,  the  number  of  operating 
beds  have  never  been  fully  implemented.  The 
average  dally  patient  load  is  perhaps  the  best 
Indicator  which  Is  that  about  112,000  Vet- 
erans' Administration  beds  are  occupied  with 
patients  on  an  average  daily  basis. 


The  decision  to  close  11  VA  hospitals  wlU 
further  decrease  the  operating  bed  capacity 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  there 
seems  little  possibility  that  starting  with  the 
new  fiscal  year,  July  1,  that  these  beds  wlU 
be  replaced  in  other  areas  by  that  time. 

The  membership  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  wants  to  be  reassured  that  the  closing 
of  these  hospitals  and  domlciiisoies  does  not 
constitute  a  change  In  administration  poUcy, 
to  provide  fewer  beds  for  war  veterans  In 
need  of  medical  care  and  treatment.  Many 
of  our  members  are  equally  distressed  by  the 
closing  of  the  regional  offices. 

This  is  to  request,  therefore,  that  your 
committee  hold  hearings  and  take  whatever 
action  you  may  deem  appropriate  to  look  Into 
these  and  other  matters  which  will  adversely 
affect  services  to  veterans  and  their  famlUes. 
Your  favorable  consideration  of  these  views 
and  this  request  wUl  be  deeply  appreciated 
by  the  1,300,000  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Jenkins, 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Janttakt  18, 1965. 
From:  Francis  W.  Stover,  Director,  National 

Legislative  Service. 
To:   National  officers  and  department  com- 
manders. 
Subject:  Closing  of  Veterans'  Administration 
faculties. 

The  announced  closing  of  81  VA  boepltals. 
domiciUaries,  and  regional  offices  has  sparked 
the  Congress  like  no  other  action  for  many, 
many  years.  Friday,  Jantiary  16.  Senator 
Mike  MAMsriEUt,  of  Montana,  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  spoke  on  the  Senate 
floor  for  almost  an  hour  on  the  closing  of  a 
VA  hospital  in  hU  State  at  MUes  City.  Nine 
other  Senators  expressed  similar  dissatisfac- 
tion about  closings  In  their  States. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Com- 
mittee headed  by  Ralph  Yabboiouoh,  of 
Texas,  has  scheduled  hearings  for  Friday, 
January  22,  at  which  time  AdmiiUstrator 
BiU  Driver  wUl  be  called  upon  to  explain  and 
Justify  any  and  all  of  these  closings.  Other 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  wlU  be 
heard  at  that  time.  The  VFW  position  will 
also  be  presented.  Oun  E.  Teague,  chaLrman 
erf  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  has 
also  agreed  to  hold  hearings,  probably  at  a 
later  date. 

The  issue  which  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  closing  of  these  hospitals  Is 
a  policy  matter  decided  at  the  highest  level 
of  government.  While  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istrator wUl  explain  these  actions,  the  poUcy 
being  carried  out  was  decided  at  the  White 
House  level.  As  Mansitelo  stated,  "I  do  not 
beUeve  we  ought  to  blame  Mr.  Driver  for 
what  has  happened.  He  Ls  new  in  his  posi- 
tion. I  assume  he  has  been  a«^ng  under  or- 
ders of  the  Btireau  of  the  Budget." 

For  veterans  needing  domiciliary  care,  the 
policy  Inherent  in  closing  3,200  domlcUlary 
beds  means  that  this  type  of  care  wlU  be 
gone  forever.  Since  these  veterans  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pile  in  our  society.  It  means 
they  will  be  forced  to  get  in  line  with  all 
other  citizens  to  seek  assistance  and  relief 
at  the  local  level.  For  these  veterans  it  may 
be  called  the  great  deception  rather  than  the 
Great  Society. 

All  Americans  are  for  economy  in  Govern- 
ment, but,  as  Senator  Mansfiiu)  stated, 
"Whose  economy?  Not  the  veterans  of  the 
region,  who  have  every  right  under  the  law 
and  simple  jvistlce  to  claim,  first-class  service. 
Not  the  veterans  who  need  prompt  medical 
attention.  Not  their  families  who  wlU  have 
to  travel  great  additional  distances  •  •  • 
to  provide  the  essential  therapy  •  •  •  in- 
volved in  visits  to  patients."    We  agree. 

A  copy  of  Commander  in  Chief  Jenkins' 
letter  to  Olin  E.  TEAcirx  Is  attached. 
Francis  W.  Stoves, 
Director,  National  Legislative  Service. 
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(Frc»n  special  bulletin,  Veter&DB  of  Foreign 
.  Wan  of  the  United  Btates,  Jan.  14.  1965] 

Closino  or  Vktzeaits'  ADiransTKATiON 
Faciutixs 

The  Administrator  erf  Veterans'  Affairs  re- 
cently announced  the  closing  of  17  regional 
offices,  11  hospitals,  and  4  domlclllaries. 

Regional  offices 


Domiciliariea 


State 


Offices  closed 


New  York ' 

Pennsylvania-. . 

Ohio 

Missouri 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Alaska.. 

Delaware 

Nevada 

Vermont 

New  Hampshire. 
North  Dakota.. 
South  Dakota.. 
Wyoming. 


Albany 

Syracuse 

Willtes-Harre. 
Cincinnati... 
Kansas  City. 
Shrcveport... 

Lubbock 

San  Antonio. 

Juneau 

Wilmington.. 

Beno 

White  River 

Junction. 
Manchester.. 

Fargo 

Sioux  Falls... 
Cheyenne 


Functions  trans- 
ferred to — 


New  York. 
Buffalo. 
Philadelphia. 
Cleveland. 
St.  LouJi^. 
Now  Orleans. 
Waco. 
Houston. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Boston,  Ma.=s. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Do. 
Denver,  Colo. 


'  Brooklyn  and  New  York  functions  will  be  consoli- 
dated under  1  manager,  but  remain  In  the  same  physical 
locations. 

Reasons  cited  for  closing  numeroiis  re- 
gional offices  Include  reduced  participation 
In  and  actual  termination  of  some  readjust- 
ment programs,  the  improvement  and  sim- 
plification of  operational  procedures,  con- 
version to  Automatic  data  processing,  and 
changes  In  the  management  of  various  pro- 
grams. Considerations  cited  for  the  selec- 
tion of  offices  to  be  closed  Include  workload, 
operating  costs,  veteran  population,  volume 
of  communications,  number  of  employees, 
and  the  fact  that  the  unit  production  cost 
reduces  In  proportion  to  the  Increase  In  size 
of  the  office. 

Hospitals 


State 

Location 

Operat- 
ing beds 

Nov.  30. 

1964, 
average 

daily 
patient 

k>ad 

New  York 

Bath 

773 
177 

2S8 
215 
215 
152 
96 
280 
312 
420 

611 

226 

Oblo.- 

Broadview 
Heights  di- 
vision (TB) 
(Brecksvllle). 

Castle  Point 

Dwlght 

Oft 

New  York 

Illinois... 

227 
183 

New  Mexico 

Colorado 

Montana. 

Nebraska 

Fort  Byard 

Qrand  Junction. 

Miles  City 

Lincoln 

156 
99 
76 

177 

Texas 

McKlnney 

Rutland 

Heights. 
Sunmount    

254 

Massachusetts.. 
New  York 

363 

324 

Total 

2.000 

2,183 

The  VA  explanation  for  closing  hospitals 
refers  to  significant  breakthroughs  In  medi- 
cal science  which  have  altered  the  type  and 
nature  of  medical  care  and  facilities  therefor, 
reduction  in  need  of  facilities  for  treatment 
of  tuberculosis,  obsolescence  of  some  fa- 
cilities, and  disproportionate  geographical 
locations.  Considerations  cited  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  specific  hospitals  to  be  closed 
include  the  need  for  extensive  modernization, 
staffing  problems,  excessive  operating  costs, 
and  low  or  decreasing  patient  demand  for 
hospitalization  at  these  particular  facilities. 
The  VA  claims  that  the  beds  closed  wiU  be 
numerically  placed  elsewhere  In  areas  of 
greater  need  as  soon  as  facilities  therefor  are 
available. 


State 

Location 

Number 
o/hnds 

New  York 

Bath 

Clinton 

830 

Iowa 

565 

Georgia.. 

ThomasTlUe 

White  City 

800 

Oregon 

1,025 

Total... 

3,220 

The  explanation  for  closing  the  domlcll- 
laries refers  to  gradual  but  profound  changes 
from  the  date  of  Inception  of  the  domiciliary 
programs,  the  necessity  of  Integrating 
domiciliary  activities  with  hospitals,  and  the 
Impossibility  of  providing  all  modern  diag- 
nostic and  therapeutic  tools  in  domic iliaries 
not  affiliated  with  hospitals.  Included  were 
references  to  the  effect  of  the  vast  social 
security  program,  Increased  veterans  pen- 
sions, and  other  Federal  and  local  programs 
which  provide  care  facilities.  Apparently 
the  primary  specific  reason  for  closing  the 
Clinton,  Iowa,  Thomasvllle,  Ga.,  and  White 
City,  Oreg.,  domlclllaries  Is  the  fact  that  they 
are  separate  domlclllaries  not  located  ad- 
jacent to  VA  hospitals.  This,  of  course, 
would  also  apply  to  the  Bath  domiciliary  If  it 
were  to  be  maintained  after  closing  the  VA 
hospital  at  the  same  location. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Is  is  estimated  that  closing  of  the  listed  VA 
facilities  will  save  $23,500,000  In  administra- 
tive or  overhead  costs  In  flacal  year  1966.  All 
closings  are  to  be  completed  by  June  30, 
1965,  with  many  to  be  completed  by  April  1, 
1965.  A  definite  schedule  for  each  station 
Will  apparently  be  available  in  the  near 
fut\u"e. 

Admissions  to  the  aflfected  hospitals  and 
domlclllaries  will  be  discontinued. 

It  Is  estimated  that  approximately  50  p)er- 
cent  of  the  2,183  patients  now  In  the  hos- 
pitals to  be  closed  will  be  transferred  to 
another  hospital  becaiise  of  the  need  for 
continued  care.  The  domiciliary  members 
will  be  transferred  to  another  domiciliary  if 
they  so  desire. 

Necessary  personnel,  including  contact 
representatives,  loan  guarantee  personnel, 
and  members  of  the  chief  attorney's  staff 
will  be  maintained  as  needed  at  the  closed 
locations.  Clinics  for  outpatient  treatment 
and  compensation  and  pension  examina- 
tions now  operated  at  Lubbock,  Tex.,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  Syracuse,  BT.T.,  and  Juneau, 
Alaska,  will  be  continued. 

Employees  not  retained  at  the  present  loca- 
tions wil  be  given  an  opportunity  to  follow 
their  functions  to  another  field  station  where 
applicable,  or  accept  the  ofler  of  a  position  at 
another  field  station.  In  order  to  provide 
maximum  opportunity  for  placement  of  em- 
ployees affected  by  these  changes  the  VA  Is 
placing  restrictions  on  hiring  at  its  installa- 
tions throughout  the  country.  Cost  of  mov- 
ing will  be  paid  by  the  Government. 

COMMENTS    OF    THE    VFW     NATIONAL     REHABILI- 
TATION SERVICE  DIRECTOR 

While  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
•falrs  announced  the  closing  of  the  facilities 
listed  in  this,  bulletin,  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
Idea  for  extensive  closing  Is  the  product  of 
the  minds  of  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  who  believe  that,  except  for  consid- 
eration of  the  adverse  effect  of  service-con- 
nected disabilities,  veterans  should  receive 
no  special  consideration  and  should  receive 
whatever  public  asslstanct  they  need  from 
the  Health  and  Welfare  programs  authorized 
for  the  general  public.  It  Is  no  secret  In 
Washington  that  some  proposals  considered 
would  have  resulted  In  the  closing  of  a  much 
greater  number  of  VA  facilities. 


The  retention  of  personnel  for  personal 
service  to  veterans  at  the  locations  of  closed 
regional  offices  will  be  of  some  benefit.  The 
pattern  of  the  past  In  this  regard,  however, 
causes  one  to  doubt  that  these  limited  offices 
will  be  continued  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  VA  officials  state  only  that  they  will 
be  maintained  "as  long  as  needed." 

The  adverse  attitude  of  VA  officials  wi-h 
respect  to  separate  domlclllaries  not  affiliated 
with  VA  hospitals  has  been  known  for  sorse 
time.  It  is  strange  that  this  has  rather  sud- 
denly been  considered  to  be  such  a  tremen- 
dous handicap  In  view  of  the  relatively  good 
record  of  these  facilities  In  caring  for  vet- 
erans In  need  of  such  care  since  the  dare 
of  the  inception  of  this  program  In  the  IPth 
century. 

Although  the  VA  may  honor  Its  pledge  to 
numerically  place  the  closed  operating  bed.? 
in  other  facilities  In  areas  of  greater  need,  ;t 
Is  obvious  that  this  cannot  be  fully  accon.- 
plished  prior  to  or  Immediately  after  the 
closing  date  of  June  30,  1965.  There  wiU. 
therefore,  be  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
operating  hospital  beds  of  approximati'.y 
1,000  in  the  1966  fiscal  year.  The  VA  h^s 
consistently  supported  and  has  urged  an 
Increase  in  the  125,000  authorized  hospitr.I- 
bed  celling,  on  the  basis  that  while  It  is  a 
limitation.  It  is  also  a  stabilizing  factor.  It 
Is  rapidly  becoming  a  numerical  myth  in  view 
of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  operating 
beds. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  and  perhaps 
others  were  trusted  with  the  list  of  facilities 
to  be  closed  Tuesday,  January  12,  1965.  The 
VFW  Washington  office  was  advised  that  un- 
der  no  circumstances  would  such  list  be 
available  prior  to  3  p.m.  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 13,  1965.  One  or  more  of  those  who  were 
trusted  with  the  list  January  12,  1965,  ap- 
parently made  It  available  to  the  pres  = 
While  members  of  the  staff  of  the  VFW 
Washington  office  were  aware  of  the  prob- 
able Identity  of  some  facilities  to  be  closed, 
they  maintained  good  faith  with  the  VA  and 
released  no  information  concerning  Individ- 
ual facilities  prior  to  the  date  the  Information 
was  officially  received  from  the  VA,  Wednes- 
day, January  13,  1965.  llie  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  should  recognize  the 
Interest  of  national  veterans  organizations 
and  their  demonstrated  policy  of  not  pre- 
maturely releasing  Information  by  providing 
appropriate  officials  of  such  organizations 
with  the  same  detailed  Information  at  tie 
same  time  It  Is  furnished  to  others  even 
though  prior  to  the  official  date  and  time  for 
public  release. 

The  VFW  has  requested  the  House  Coni- 
mlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  conduct  hear- 
ings to  determine  when  and  by  whom  th;s 
decision  to  close  VA  facilities  was  made,  and 
to  explore  and  evaluate  the  reasons  therefor. 


Letter    Addressed    to    the    Administrates 
OF  Veterans'  Affairs,  January  14,  1965 

Dear  Mr.  Driver:  The  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  has  long  ref- 
ognized  the  occasional  need  and  Justification 
for  limited  changes  in  the  structure  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  This  includes 
general  support  of  the  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  close  hos- 
pital beds  In  areas  of  greatly  reduced  need. 
and  to  reestablish  such  beds  in  areas  of 
demonstrated  significantly  greater  need. 
The  number  of  facilities,  however,  selected 
for  almost  Immediate  closing  is  staggering. 
For  numerous  reasons  the  decision  to  close 
many  of  these  facilities  does  not  merit  the 
support  of  this  organization. 

The  number  of  operating  beds  and  actu^^l 
patients  or  members  at  some  of  the  hospitals 
and  domlcUiarles  which  are  scheduled  to  b« 
closed  indicates  a  substantial  need  for  con- 


tinued operation  of  such  facilities.  The 
physical  condition  of  some  of  these  facilities 
may  well  be  unsatisfactory  but  this  should 
not  be  a  controlling  factor.  You  have  com- 
pletely modernized  facilities  at  other  loca- 
tions and  have  even  constructed  complete 
replacements  for  obsolete  hospitals.  This 
also  could  and  should  be  done  at  a  number 
of  the  facilities  included  in  the  list  to  be 
closed. 

The  closing  of  the  hospital  and  domiciliary 
fac.llties  i*lll  eliminate  convenient  availabil- 
ity of  VA  care  for  eligible  veterans  In  the 
affected  areas,  and  will  Impose  on  these 
fully  eligible  veterans  the  requirement  of 
extensive  travel  for  required  care.  This  is 
Impossible  In  emergency  cases  and  undesira- 
ble for  several  reasons.  It  will  make  It  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  for  family  members 
to  visit  veterans  in  the  distant  treatment 
facilities  contrary  to  the  proclaimed  VA  pol- 
icy urging  such  visits  and  recognizing  the 
Importance  thereof  In  the  total  treatment 
program  for  individual  veterans  and  In  plans 
for  release  and  restoration  to  home  or  com- 
munity facilities. 

The  contention  that  the  closed  hospital 
beds  will  all  be  reestablished  in  areas  of 
greater  need  would  be  considerably  more 
persuasive  If  suitable  facilities  for  such  beds 
were  available  In  the  appropriate  areas  In 
order  to  permit  complete  Implementation 
of  this  transfer  plan  July  1,  1965.  The  Im- 
possibility to  do  so  on  that  date  or  for  some- 
time thereafter  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  estimated  loss  of  approximately  1,000 
hospital  beds  operating  In  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  decision  to  close  the  separate  domlclll- 
aries not  affiliated  with  VA  hospitals  Is  osten- 
sibly arbitrary  and  apparently  based  on  noth- 
ing more  than  the  presumption  that  separate 
domiciliaries  cannot  afford  proper  treat- 
ment and  care  for  domiciliary  members. 
Tills  is  wholly  disproved  by  the  history  of 
service  of  these  facilities  and  the  exception- 
ally excellent  care  in  some  domlclllaries, 
staffed  and  managed  by  officials  and  physl- 
cip.is  of  compassion  and  initiative.  Some 
State  veterans  homes  provide  excellent  home 
care.  Including  intensive  nursing  care  in 
many  cases,  without  hospitals  as  defined  in 
the  V A  system. 

The  projected  saving  of  $23,500,000  for 
the  1966  fiscal  year  is  obviously  Inconsequen- 
tial in  view  of  the  greatly  reduced  service, 
reduction  In  care  facilltlee,  and  increased 
distances  required  for  some  categories  of 
service,  including  persona]  appearances  be- 
fore rating  agencies,  and  hospital  treatment 
and  domiciliary  care.  The  need  for  conserva- 
tion of  Federal  funds  In  order  to  finance  ex- 
panded and  new  programs  Is  recognized. 
The  amount  preserved  for  these  purxxjsed  by 
the  VA  economies  In  question  will  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  detrimental  effect  of  re- 
duced care  facilities  for  veterans  and  Federal 
employment  opportunities  in  the  affected  lo- 
calities, contrary  to  the  desire  of  the  current 
administration  to  promote  programs  for 
treatment  and  care,  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  all. 

I  want  to  emphasize  our  distress  concern- 
ing the  manner  of  release  of  the  Information 
concerning  these  proposed  closings,  conveyed 
to  you  prevtoxisly  by  the  executive  director 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Washing- 
ton office,  and  the  director  of  the  VFW  na- 
tional rehabilitation  service.  It  is  respect- 
fully requested  that  in  the  future  appropri- 
ate VFW  national  officers  be  advised  of  pro- 
posed VA  changes  of  this  type  at  the  same 
time  Members  of  Congress  and  any  others  so 
privileged  are  furnished  such  Information. 

I  most  strongly  urge  that  you  thoroughly 
review  this  decision  in  total  and  as  it  applies 
t'j  each  individual  location,  with  a  view  to- 
ward substantial  modification  thereof,  thus 
minimizing  its  adverse  effect  on  the  health 
ind  welfare  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  vet- 


erans who  served  this  Nation  with  bon«r  In 
time  of  war. 

John  A.  Jknkins, 
Commander  in  Chief.  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States. 


Hanson  Baldwin  Comments  on  Reserve 
Cutbacks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  nx}Rn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  have  expressed  ap- 
prehension because  of  the  revolutionary 
changes  in  our  national  military  Reserve 
posture  which  are  being  planned  by  the 
Pentagon.  In  effect  it  is  proposed  to 
abolish  the  active  Reserves  and  to  merge 
Reserve  units  with  the  National  Guard. 

This  proposal  has  very  broad  implica- 
tions. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  "to  make  rules 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces." 

In  meeting  that  obligation,  the  Con- 
gress has  from  time  to  time  adopted  laws 
establishing  the  basic  structure  of  our 
military  forces.  In  1952,  the  Congress 
adopted  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act, 
and  since  has  strengthened  this  basic  law 
with  various  amendments.  Today  it  rep- 
resents the  law  of  the  land  on  Reserves. 

The  proposal  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  arbitrarily  change  this  law 
without  legislative  concurrence  by  the 
Congress.  The  decision  to  do  so  was 
made  on  December  12  while  Congress  was 
in  recess.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
only  three  dr  four  Members  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  Government  were  con- 
sulted. Most  of  the  others  had  no  inkling 
that  such  a  move  was  on  the  way. 

It  is  proposed  that  this  radical  change 
will  be  accomplished  by  the  simple  expe- 
diency in  the  reduction  of  appropria- 
tions. The  matter  is  not  being  submitted 
to  Congress  for  consideration  by  properly 
constituted  legislative  committees.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  am  confident  that  the  legis- 
lative committees  as  well  as  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  Congress 
will  carefully  and  objectively  weigh  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  Pentagon's 
proposal. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday, 
January  17,  Mr.  Hanson  Baldwin  wrote 
an  enlightening  article  on  this  Pentagon 
plan.  He  made  it  clear  that  under  the 
law  the  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
pass  on  several  major  issues  which  are 
raised.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's outstanding  military  writers  and 
analysts.  I  include  this  article  in  the 
Record  : 

Congress  Is  Preparing  Studies  of  Pentagon 

Plan  fob  Reszsves 

(By  Hanson  Baldwin) 

Washington,    January     14. — Senate    and 

House  committees  were  preparing  this  week 

to  conduct  intensive  studies  of  the  Penta- 


gon's plan  to  merge  and  realine  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  Reserves  and  National  Guard. 

The  studies  have  been  spurred  by  letters 
to  newspapers,  televtslon  appearaikces,  and 
the  strong  opposition  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association  to  the  projected  ellmlnatloii  or 
Integration  into  the  National  G\iard  of  all 
organized  Reserve  units. 

The  association,  which  has  60,000  members, 
is  bitterly  opposing  the  plan,  which  would.  In 
effect,  substitute  a  single  Army  and  Air  Force 
Reserve  under  one  management,  for  the 
present  system  of  two  separate  reserves. 
■  The  officers'  group  says,  and  the  Army 
agrees,  that  the  Army  Reserve  units  contain 
a  higher  proportion  of  personnel  with  jMior 
active  duty  than  do  the  National  Guard 
units.  According  to  the  association,  25  p>er- 
cent  of  the  personnel  in  Army  Reserve  tinlts 
have  had  2  years  of  active-duty  training  in 
the  Army  and  only  3  percent  of  the  personnel 
in  the  Guard  have  served  2  years  or  more. 

The  Guard  says  that  men  who  have 
finished  their  tours  of  active  duty  can  be 
assigned,  whether  they  wish  it  or  not,  to 
Reserve  units,  whereas  the  Guard,  by  law, 
must  accept  only  volunteers.  This  require- 
ment may  be  changed  If  the  merger  Is  ap- 
proved by  Ckmgress. 

DITFERENCE  IN  FIGURES 

The  figures  of  the  officers'  association  and 
the  National  Guard  differ  markedly  on  the 
experience,  training  and  degree  of  readiness 
of  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Giiard 
units.  The  association  states  that  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  has  a  higher  percentage  of 
volunteers  with  active-duty  experience  than 
do  National  Guard  squadrons.  The  Guard 
denies  this. 

In  a  detailed  bill  of  particulars  circulated 
throughout  the  country,  the  officers'  group 
has  disputed  virtually  all  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment's cost-effectiveness  claims  for  the 
plan. 

The  association  says  that  deployment  ca- 
pability and  combat  readiness  will  be  Im- 
paired, not  Improved,  by  any  system  that 
gives  the  National  Guard  management  and 
control  of  all  Reserve  units. 

"National  Guard  divisions  manned  pre- 
dominantly by  superflclaUy  trained  person- 
nel, with  no  prior  active  duty,  wUI  be  sub- 
stituted for  Army  Reserve  divisions  that  are 
presently  manned  by  a  hard  core  of  officers 
and  men  with  extensive  active-duty  experi- 
ence, the  association  states. 

And  it  states  further  that  the  contem- 
plated reduction  of  the  combined  troop  list 
of  the  Army  Reserve  and  Army  National 
Guard  from  the  present  29  divisions  to  a 
projected  8  eliminates  the  possibility  of  an 
"orderly  phaae-ln  of  trained  personnel  and 
support  forces  to  man  (new)  equipment 
produced  after  D-Day  Mobilization  Day." 
huge  savings  doubto> 

The  officers'  group  also  says  that  the  plan 
will  not  save  the  $150  million  anntially  that 
the  Pentagon  says  (the  Army's  estimate  Is 
$130  million) .  The  elimination  of  the  corps 
system,  which  now  administers  the  Army  Re- 
serve around  the  country,  will  save  several 
thousand  management  and  staff  personnel, 
but  the  National  Guard,  at  various  State 
headquarters,  will  have  to  add  some  person- 
nel to  take  over  the  administrative  duties  of 
the  entire  Reserve,  the  officer's  association 
charges. 

It  Is  planned  that  700,000  who  are  now 
authorized  to  receive  <lrlU  pay  annually  will 
be  reduced  to  a  projected  550,000.  However, 
if  8  dlvlBions  and  16  brigades  (a  brigade 
is  approximately  one-third  of  a  division) 
are  to  be  provided  with  100  i}ercent  of  their 
equipment  needs  and  maintained  in  a  high 
state  of  readiness,  new  equipment  wlU  be 
needed  for  about  3%  divisions  in  addition 
to  that  now  on  hand,  according  to  Army 
statistics. 
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It  costs  from  $115  to  $130  million  to  equip 
an  Infantry  division,  so  that  even  If  the 
antlclp>ate<l  savings  jit  the  merger  should 
be  realized — which  the  association  disputes — 
It  would  require  about  4  years  before  all  at  the 
ready  division*  would  actually  be  eq\ilpped 
and  any  savings  would  show,  unless  the  de- 
fense budget  for  the  Reserves  is  sharply 
Increased. 

These  and  other  Issues  will  be  aired  at 
length  before  congressional  committees. 

SEVERAL  ISStTES  INVOLVED 

But  It  Is  already  clear  that  there  are  three 
major,  as  well  as  many  minor,  Issues  Involved 
In  the  reallnement  and  merger  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  Reserve  forces. 

The  first  Issue,  officers  are  agreed,  raises  the 
question  whether  a  paid  drill  strength  of 
650,000,  instead  of  the  present  700,000,  for 
Army  components  and  a  force  structure  of 
8  divisions  and  16  brigades.  Instead  of 
the  present  29  divisions  and  11  brigades,  con- 
stitute an  adequate  reserve  for  an  emergency? 
Or  do  the  reductions  imply  a  dangerous 
calculated  risk? 

Congressmen  and  officers  agree  that  paper 
strengths  have  Uttle  meaning  but  that  the 
real  strength  and  readiness  of  the  Reserve 
force  depends  upon  the  funds,  equipment, 
training  and  encouragement  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Reserve,  no  mat- 
ter who  manages  It,  Is  going  to  be  as  good  or 
as  bad  as  the  Pentagon  and  Ck>ngress  make  It. 

The  second  big  Issue  concerns  the  dual 
State-Federal  nature  of  the  National  Guard, 
which  will  become  the  only  organized  Reserve 
imder  the  new  concept. 

National  Guard  officers  are  appointed  by 
Governors;  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
negative  power  over  these  appointments  be- 
caiise  it  can  withhold  Federal  recognition 
if  the  officer  does  not  measure  up  to  stipu- 
lated requirements.  But  it  cannot  choose  an 
officer's  successor;  it  cannot  appoint  and  re- 
shuffle officers,  except  when  the  Guard  is  on 
active  duty. 

COV^lNORS   ICTTST   APPROVE 

Moreover,  Governors  must  agree — as  they 
have  routinely  done  in  the  past — ^to  changes 
in  Guard  units  and  they  mvist  accept  for  in- 
tegration into  the  Guard  the  Reserve  units 
now  planned  for  elimination.  The  question 
is  whether  the  Guard  system  can  Inherently 
provide  the  flexibility  and  effectiveness 
needed. 

Many  observers  and  commentators,  Includ- 
ing the  Journal  of  the  Armed  Forces,  believe 
the  projected  changes  to  be,  In  a  military 
sense,  "painful  but  progressive,"  or  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  characterized  them  "prudent 
and  wise." 

But  some  are  worried  by  the  third  issue, 
which  l£  essentially  political  and  philosophi- 
cal and  not  military.  The  Army  and  Air 
Force  Reserve  components  and  the  Army  and 
Air  F\>rce  National  Guard  have  acted  in  their 
areas,  as  these  officers  see  It,  as  one  of  the 
many  military  checks  and  balances  in  the 
democratic  system. 

They  helped  to  prevent,  by  their  very  rival- 
ries, the  concentration  of  too  much  power  in 
too  few  hands  In  the  Pentagon.  The  individ- 
ualism and  traditions  of  Reserve  units  will 
be  lost.  It  Is  suggested,  in  the  proposed  re- 
allnement, and  the  trend  toward  amonoUthlc 
defense,  structure,  already  so  pronoimced 
in  the  Pentagon,  will  be  accelerated. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  HEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.   Speaker,  during 
the  last  Congress  there  was  much  dis- 


cussion, on  and  off  the  record,  concerning 
the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  in  Baker 
against  Carr  and  Reyncdds  against  Sims. 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  of  November 
8,  1964,  which  examines  the  issues  and 
discusses  the  problems  involved  in  re- 
apportionment. As  Prcrf.  Andrew  Hack- 
er, of  Cornell  University,  points  out: 

The  goal  of  equal  votes  for  equal  citizens, 
far  from  being  a  radical  departure  in  our 
political  tradition,  is  consistent  with  this 
Nation's  'efforts  to  extend  a  full  franchise  to 
all  citizens.  i 

Tlie  article  follows:    ' 

One  Man,  One  Vote— Yes  or  No? 
(By  Andrew  Hacker) 

The  closing  days  of  the  88th  Congress,  con- 
trary to  all  plans  and  expectations,  were 
consumed  by  a  prolonged  debate  that  was 
never  on  the  official  agenda  and  which  put 
an  effective  end  to  normal  legislative  business 
for  the  session.  Its  subject  was  the  abstract 
principle  of  "one  man,  one  vote." 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  the 
districts  of  most  State  legislatures  have  been 
so  constructed  as  to  give  disproportionate 
representation  to  rural  voters.  While  this 
practice  was  struck  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Its  1962  Baker  v.  Carr  decision,  at 
that  time  the  Justices  gave  no  precise  indi- 
cation of  the  reform  they  would  require. 

Because  Baker  v.  Carr  was  silent  on  the 
subject  of  second  chambers,  the  hope  was 
held  out  that  the  upper  hoiises  In  each  State 
might  still  be  permitted  to  remain  attuned 
to  the  Interests  of  the  countryside.  Then, 
last  June,  came  Reynolds  v.  Sims.  In  that 
case  the  Court  held  that  both  legislative 
chambers  had  to  be  based  on  population 
sdone,  that  there  could  b«  no  exceptions  to 
the  rule  that  all  districts  had  to  be  substan- 
tially equal. 

This  time  the  reactions  were  profound  and 
came  from  several  directions.  The  Repub- 
licans, meeting  in  San  Francisco,  added  to 
their  platform  a  pl£ink  calling  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  woxUd  allow  one 
legislative  bouse  to  be  formed  on  criteria 
other  than  population.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives rushed  through  a  bill  stripping  the 
Federal  coiu-ts  of  all  jurisdiction  over  State 
apportionment  cases.  The  Senate  was  less 
precipitous,  but  there  was  strong  sentiment 
for  at  least  delaying  the  impact  of  the  Court's 
decision. 

The  argument  for  "one  man,  one  vote" 
is  simply  an  application  of  the  principle  of 
political  equality.  All  votes  should  carry 
the  same  weight,  It  Is  said,  because  no  Justifi- 
cation can  be  found  for  singling  out  certain 
citizens  for  preferred  treatment.  If  minori- 
ties are  worried  about  the  possibility  of  ma- 
jority oppression,  the  remedy  lies  not  in 
giving  them  added  electoral  weight  but 
rather  In  settled  constitutional  procedures. 

Moreover,  the  14th  amendment  stricture 
that  all  citizens  are  entitled  to  '"equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws"  would  seem  to  require  that 
everyone  be  permitted  to  participate  In  the 
process  whereby  those  laws  are  made.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  those  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  polls  or  who  are  under- 
represented  In  legislative  councils  will  find 
themselves  having  to  obey  laws  that  are 
highly  discriminatory.  Urban  voter?,  to  use 
the  customary  example,  are  taxed  to  support 
rural  services  while  city  problems  are  all  but 
ignored.  If  the  majority  is  not  allowed  to 
rule,  then  power  reverts  to  some  accidental 
or  consciously  designated  minority. 

"One  man,  one  vote"  may  appear  to  be 
unexceptionable  as  a  matter  of  logic.  But 
logic  alone  is  not  the  only  guide  in  political 
life.  When  a  national  party  and  a  national 
legislative  chamber  both  propound  the  argu- 
ment that  some  votes  ought  to  be  more  equal 
than  others.  It  Is  time  to  examine  this  posi- 
tion with  consideration  and  care: 


1.  What  Is  good  for  the  Congress  in  Wash- 
ington, It  has  been  suggested,  ought  also  to 
apply  at  the  State  level.  The  Senate  has 
given  equal  representation  to  each  State  re- 
gardless of  size,  and  by  the  same  token  oiie 
legislative  chamber  in  eSch  State  should  be 
allowed  to  represent  established  political 
units  within  its  own  boundaries.  As  a  mini- 
mum, the  State  house  might  give  each  coun- 
ty at  least  a  single  representative,  thus  insur- 
ing that  Its  Interests  will  have  a  spokesmar.. 

A  legislature  must  insure,  by  one  means  ..r 
another,  that  small  units  have  an  effective 
voice  In  its  proceedings.  This  is  especiaHv 
necessary  when  metropolitan  areas  elect  laree 
blocks  of  legislators  who  might  easily  ignore 
or  drown  out  rural  opinion.  The  founders 
agreed  that  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island 
should  always  be  able  to  defend  themselves 
in  the  Senate.  Ought  not  similar  guarantees 
to  be  given  to  Schuyler  County  in  New  York 
(population:  15,044)  and  to  Sierra  County 
in  California  (2,247)  ? 

2.  Rural  areas,  which  benefit  most  from  ar- 
rangements as  they  now  stand,  actually  netd 
additional  representation  for  their  well-be- 
lug — If  not  their  survival.  Ours  Is  an  urban 
age,  with  wealth  increasingly  concentrated 
In  the  cities  and  suburbs.  Small  towns  and 
agricultural  areas  are  losing  population, 
which  Is  one  reason  why  they  are  overrep- 
resented,  and  Industry  Is  by  no  means  rein- 
vigorating  rural  America  to  the  extent  that 
Is  necessary.  If  the  logic  of  equal  votes  is 
applied,  then  back-country  legislative  seats 
wotild  in  most  cases  be  transferred  to  the 
growing  suburbs.  Yet  this  would  take  from 
the  have-nots  and  give  to  those  who  are 
already  doing  quite  well. 

In  Dllnois,  for  example,  the  median  fam- 
ily Income  in  Gallatin  County  (populatloi:: 
7,638)  Is  $2,711  per  year,  whereas  the  Chicapa 
suburbs  of  Du  Page  County,  which  have  dou- 
bled In  numbers  In  the  last  decade,  have  a 
median  annual  Income  of  $8,570  per  family. 
Gallatin  may  be  overrepresented  in  Sprinc- 
field  but  it  is  underequipped  with  schoo!3, 
roads,  hospitals,  and  other  amenities.  Were 
the  prosperous  and  populous  to  be  given  the:r 
arithmetical  due,  the  odds  are  great  that  the 
flow  of  public  funds  to  rural  sections  wouid 
come  to  a  halt. 

No  one  will  deny  that  cities  and  suburhs 
have  problems  of  their  own;  but  metropoli- 
tan areas  have  the  resources  to  help  them- 
selves if  only  they  would  set  their  minds  to 
It.  In  contrast,  the  last  remaining  hope  1  >r 
the  countryside  lies  In  Its  political  power  !;t 
the  State  capitals. 

3.  "Those  who  labor  In  the  earth  are  the 
chosen  people  of  God  •  •  •."  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son once  wrote,  adding,  "the  mobs  of  great 
cities  add  just  so  much  strength  to  the  sup- 
port of  pure  government  as  sores  do  to  th.e 
strength  of  the  human  body."  Under  this 
theory — which  still  prevails  in  many  sections 
of  the  country — the  America  of  the  provincf  s 
is  composed  of  superior  stock:  independen.t, 
self-reliant,  and  embodying  the  values  whi.h 
impart  integrity  to  society.  The  rural  and 
small-town  citizen  is  an  individual,  unc^c- 
rupted  by  the  mass  mentality  of  the  cry. 
While  such  a  characterization  can  verge  rn 
caricature.  It  explains  why  we  hear  so  mu-  h 
about  "bloc  voting"  in  the  cities  but  r  t 
about  such  behavior  out  where  the  pa-.  - 
ments  end.  At  all  events,  if  rural  areas  nccl 
added  representation  because  of  their  eco- 
nomic plight  they  also  deserve  such  a  ma_:- 
iiified  voice  due  to  their  enhanced  moral 
character. 

4.  There  is  no  technical  difficulty  in  divid- 
ing a  State  into  a  series  of  geonietric  quad- 
rilaterals, each  one  having  almost  preciseiy 
the  same  population  as  Its  neighbor.  Michi- 
gan, In  reapportioning  its  senate  last  ye.  r, 
created  38  districts  no  one  of  which  h.d 
less  than  205,000  people  nor  more  than  207,- 
000.  But  to  do  tills  Is  to  break  up  tl.c 
natural  communities  of  Interest  and  outlc'  li 
within  a  State,  imposing  an  artificial  polit- 
ical mold  on  what  are  really  areas  having 
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lilstoric  identities  and  social  complexions  erf 
their  own. 

Tlius,  in  the  cause  of  arithmetical  con- 
sistency, a  dairying  region  may  be  forced 
Into  a  shotgun  marriage  with  an  industrial 
suburb,  resulting  In  a  district  that  is  difficult 
for  one  man  to  represent  and  lacking  a  per- 
sonality of  its  own.  By  the  same  token  there 
Is  much  to  be  gained  in  psychic  satisfac- 
tions. If  nothing  else,  in  having  Polish  and 
Czech  and  Jewish  districts  where  voters  can 
be  represented  by  someone  of  their  own 
ethnic  background  who  understands  their 
particular  interests  and  needs. 

5.  There  are  indications  that  the  voters — 
and  not  simply  riiral  voters — are  content 
with  arrangements  as  they  now  stand;  that 
they  see  nothing  particularly  malapropos 
In  malapportionment.  In  Colorado,  for  ex- 
ample, a  statewide  referendum  rejected  by 
a  2  to  1  vote  a  proposal  calling  for  district- 
ing reforms  in  the  direction  of  greater 
equality. 

Moreover,  every  county  in  the  State,  urban 
as  well  aa  rural,  registered  a  majority  for 
retaining  the  status  quo.  Thus  it  would 
appear,  at  least  in  the  States  that  have  had 
such  referendums,  that  the  majority  Is 
sensitive  to  minority  needs  and  is  willing 
to  dilute  its  own  votes  so  as  to  augment 
those  of  their  fellow  citizens  who  need  them 
more. 

Some  of  these  argiunents  are  clearly  more 
persuasive  than  others.  It  is  hard  to  prove 
that  while  1,000  city  dwellers  automatically 
make  up  a  mob,  1,000  farmers  are  all  in- 
dependent yeomen.  Even  if  the  Innate 
superiority  of  rural  Americans  were  demon- 
strated, it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that 
a  •R-elghtier  ballot  should  be  given  to  those 
blessed  with  greater  virtue.  Among  other 
difBcultles  there  would  be  the  problem  of 
finding  virtuous  souls,  admittedly  few  and 
far  between,  who  happen  to  reside  in  the 
cities  and  suburbs,  in  ordM*  to  give  them  ad- 
ditional votes  at  election  time.  For  upright- 
ness of  character  is  a  condition  of  spirit  and 
not  dependent  on  where  one  stakes  one's 
tent. 

More  to  the  point  Is  the  fact  that  rural 
America  is  indeed  poorer,  that  it  needs  po- 
litical leverage  more  than  its  metropolitan 
cousin.  The  reply  here,  quite  simply,  is  that  if 
one  disadvantaged  minority  is  to  have  pref- 
erential treatment  in  the  chambers  where 
laws  are  made,  then  other  such  minorities 
should  be  given  similar  consideration.  S\ire- 
ly  Negroes,  Mexican-Americans,  the  indigent 
aged,  mothers  supporting  fatherless  children, 
and  the  blind  also  stand  in  need  of  greater- 
tban-average  governmental  help  and  protec- 
tion. If  a  downstate  Illinois  farmer  with 
an  annual  income  of  $2,711  deserves  to  be 
heard  so  does  a  Negro  laundress  In  Chicago 
who  also  ends  the  year  with  $2,711.  The 
rural  areas  hardly  have  a  monopoly  on  those 
suffering  from  majority  indifference. 

The  creation  of  districts  of  equal  popula- 
tion would  undoubtedly  destroy  what  are 
now  homogeneous  enclaves.  Yet  one  of  the 
troubles  with  State  legislatures  is  that  too 
many  of  their  members  do  in  fact  represent 
special-Interest  constituencies,  preoccupied 
with  a  particular  crop  or  industry  or  natural 
resource.  Experience  has  usually  shown  that 
the  best  lavrmakers  emerger  from  districts 
that  are  diverse  in  their  social  characteristics 
and  competitive  in  their  party  politics.  Such 
legislators  mxist  be  able  to  talk  the  language 
of  more  than  a  single  electoral  group  and 
have  the  skills  to  win  an  open  fight  against 
more-than-token  opposition.  Underpopu- 
lated districts,  whether  rural  or  urban,  tend 
to  be  one-pajty  domains,  with  the  same  seat 
going  to  an  organization  regvilar.  Enlarging 
these  fiefdoms  would  breathe  some  fresh  air 
into  more  than  a  few  musty  political  corners. 

Should  each  State  have  a  miniature  Fed- 
eral system,  with  one  house  based  on  popula- 
tion and  the  other  on  some  other  criterion? 
There  may  be  good  reason  for  arguing  that 


a  bicameral  legislature  serves  some  useful 
purpose  (although  unicameral  Nebraska  has 
not  been  notable  for  rushing  through  hasty 
or  ill-advised  statutes).  However,  the  two 
chambers,  as  Chief  Jxistioe  Warren  pointed 
out  last  June,  can  both  be  population-based 
and  still  display  quite  different  character- 
istics. 

"One  body  could  be  composed  of  single- 
member  districts  while  the  other  could  have 
at  least  some  multi-member  districts,"  be 
wrote  In  Reynolds  v.  Sims.  "The  length  of 
term  of  the  legislators  in  the  separate  bodies 
could  differ.  The  numerical  size  of  the  two 
bodies  could  be  made  to  differ,  even  signifi- 
cantly, and  the  geographical  size  of  districts 
from  which  legislators  are  elected  could  also 
be  made  to  differ  And  apportionment  in 
one  House  could  6e  arranged  so  as  to  bal- 
ance off  minor  inequities  in  the  representa- 
tion of  certain  areas  in  the  other  House." 

What  does  stand  out  is  the  fact  that  the 
role  of  counties,  townships  and  other  sub- 
divisions within  the  States,  simply  is  not 
constitutionally  analagous  to  the  status  of 
the  States  themselves  vis-a-vis  the  Union. 
Alaska  and  Utah  are  sovereign  entitles  and 
hence  entitled  to  as  much  representation  in 
the  Senate  as  are  New  Yoi4e  and  California. 
Counties,  far  from  being  sovereign,  are  con- 
venient governmental  agencies  which  can 
be  created,  consolidated,  or  abolished  by  the 
States,  llie  States  came  together  to  create 
a  more  perfect  union;  that  Is  why  they  have 
sovereign  status  and  that  is  why  the  Sen- 
ate exists.  Counties  and  cities  are  crea- 
tures of  the  States;  it  is  too  late  to  endow 
them  with  an  immortality  they  never  had. 

Most  compelling,  perhaps.  Is  that  the  peo- 
ple of  a  State  have  on  occasion  ^reed  to 
permitting  one  of  their  legislative  chambers 
to  give  an  amplified  voice  to  underpopu- 
lated areas.  Here  the  Supreme  Court  has 
chosen  to  stand  on  slippery  political  ground, 
for  It  has  had  to  Justify  a  Judicial  veto  of 
arrangements  approved  by  popular  referen- 
dum. Even  if  majorities  in  Colorado  and 
Michigan  and  California  acted  mistakenly, 
it  may  be  argued  that  it  Is  part  of  democracy 
that  the  people  should  be  allowed  to  commit 
their  own  errors — and  then  learn  by  experi- 
ence and  mend  their  ways  in  their  own  time. 

The  Court's  reply,  or  at  least  the  reply  of 
six  of  the  nine  Justices  last  June,  was  that 
"an  individual's  constitutionally  protected 
right  to  cast  an  equally  weighted  ballot  can- 
not be  denied  even  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of 
a  State's  electorate."  ^ 

The  issue  is  the  old  one  of  majority  rule 
versus  Individual  rights,  but  with  a  new 
twist.  The  Court  seems  to  be  saying  that 
even  if  a  majority  of  the  citizens  are  willing 
to  dilute  the  value  of  their  legislative  vote 
they  must  be  prevented  from  doing  so.  For 
citizens  may  not  trade,  barter,  tw  give  away 
their  basic  political  freedoms.  These  rights 
are  the  end  products  of  a  historical  evo- 
lution, too  often  Imperfectly  understood  by 
those  who  now  possess  them.  And  the  con- 
tinuance of  democratic  government  Itself 
requires  that  such  rights  be  protected  and 
guaranteed.  Jean- Jacques  Rotisseau  once 
said  that  there  are  times  when  citizens  must 
be  "forced  to  be  free."  Equal  votes  for  equal 
citizens  seems  to  be  Just  that  sort  of 
occasion. 

Logic,  theory,  and  history  can  be  brought 
to  bear  In  defense  of  one  man,  one  vote. 
Such  a  position,  moreover.  Is  difficult  to 
compromise.  For  If  a  minority  can  rule 
In  one  House  of  a  bicameral  leglslat\ire,  then 
It  could  veto  the  acts  of  Its  sister  chamber 
and  exact  concessions  on  behalf  of  the  spe- 
cial Interests  Its  represents. 

The  problem,  not  siirprlslngly.  Is  one  of 
political  power.  Those  who  feel  that  cur- 
rent arrangements  safeguard  their  Interests 
are  understandably  disinclined  to  see 
changes  brought  about.  While  the  general 
public  has  not  become  Involved  in  the  re- 
apportionment Issue,  It  Is  plain  that  many 


elected  ofBclals  are  deeply  concerned.  Iliere 
are  more  than  7,000  State  legislators,  more 
of  whom  have  something  to  lose  than  to 
gain  by  redlstrictlng,  and  these  local  poli- 
ticians can  expect  to  find  Xellow  feeling 
among  Members  of  Congress  and  party  lead- 
ers at  all  levels. 

But  it  would  be  idle  to  mask  the  fact 
that  State  legislatures  are  not  simply  rural 
but  conservative  citadels.  Those  who  are 
calling  for  reapportionment  might  well  ask 
Just  how  disinterested  their  own  position 
is.  If  It  were  proposed  that  the  U3.  Senate 
be'  abolished — after  all,  it  is  a  far  cry  from 
one  man,  one  vote — and  that  all  na- 
tional legislation  be  left  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  sxispicion  arises  that 
such  a  move  would  arouse  little  enthusiasm 
in  liberal  circles.  Much  of  the  rbetorlc  on 
both  sides  tends  simply  to  rationalise  a 
struggle  for  that  oldest  oi  aU  political  com- 
modities; the  powo'  of  some  to  make  poUcy 
for  all. 

If  apportionment  dominated  the  closing 
days  of  the  88th  Congress,  notice  has  been 
given  that  the  debate  will  resume  when  our 
lawmakers  convene  in  January.  Leaders  In 
both  Chambers  have  promised  to  Introduce 
resolutions  for  amending  the  Constitution 
that  wo\ild  permit  one  house  in  each  State 
to  be  based  on  nonpopulatlon  factors. 

Whether  sxich  a  resolution  will  be  able  to 
muster  the  required  two-thirds  TOte,  espe- 
cially in  the  Senate,  remains  to  be  seen.  Yet 
if  this  Is  accomplished  and  an  amendment 
is  sent  to  the  States,  for  ratiflcatloai  in  1965, 
then  there  will  be  the  curious  spectacle  of 
malapportloned  State  legislatures  voting  for 
their  own  continuation.  In  the  words  of 
Senator  Abraham  Rmcopr,  of  Connecticut, 
this  will  allow  "the  rotten  boroughs  to  de- 
cide whether  they  should  continue  to  be 
rotten." 

The  goal  of  equal  votes  for  equal  citizens, 
far  from  being  a  radical  departure  in  our 
political  tradition,  is  consistent  wltb  this 
Nation's  efforts  to  extend  a  tall  franchise  to 
all  citizens.  ReapportloniBRit,  insuring 
ballots  of  the  same  weight  for  all  voters.  Is 
not  only  long  overdue  but  will  also  lay  the 
groundwork  tor  updating  of  our  60  State 
legislatures. 

As  matters  now  stand,  those  bodies  have 
lost  effective  contact  with  all  too  many  of 
the  voters  they  supposedly  represent,  and 
they  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  deal  with 
the  most  pressing  problems  wltliln  their 
Jurisdictions.  One  consequence  of  mal- 
apportionment has  been  public  cynicism 
about  State  government;  the  reverse  side  of 
the  coin  is  mounting  poptilar  approval  for 
the  extension  of  Federal  authority  to  pro- 
Tide  services  the  States  have  neglected 
Representative  legislatures,  representing 
people  rather  than  cows  or  acres  or  trees, 
will  actually  serve  to  strengthen  the  States 
and  give  new  life  to  the  practice  as  well  as 
the  theory  of  federalism. 


The  City:  A  Place  To  Stay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERUN 

or  CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Monday,  January  18. 1965 

VAN    DEERLIN.      Mr.    Speaker, 


when  an  economic  recession  hits  a  major 
city,  In  far  too  many  cases  that  city  as  a 
whole  and  Its  citizens  as  individuals  com- 
plain bitterly  about  the  buffets  of  fate, 
but  do  Uttle  to  recover  from  such  buffets. 
It  is  pleasing,  therefore,  to  call  attention 
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to  one  city  that  refuses  to  bow  before  ad- 
verse economic  developments  without 
fighting  back. 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  Is  such  a  city. 

■niree  years  ago.  Time  magazine 
brought  national  attention  to  San  Dlego 
but  not  the  sort  of  attention  a  city  seeks. 
Ours  was  labeled  a  "bust  town." 

The  cxurent  issue  of  Time  tells  a  dif- 
ferent story.  It  details  at  length  the  ef- 
forts made  by  civic  leaders  to  counteract 
the  adverse  effects  of  an  economic  reces- 
sion, caused  in  major  part  by  the  phasing 
out  of  Gtovemment  defense  contracts.  A 
highlight  of  the  efforts  of  these  dedicated 
men  and  wcxnen  was  the  construction — 
at  a  cost  of  $90  million  m  local  money — 
of  the  community  concourse,  a  down- 
town building  project  that  now  enables 
San  Diego  to  rank  with  the  most  modem 
cities  in  the  world. 

So  inspiring  is  the  article  in  Time 
magazine,  and  so  Indicative  of  what  can 
be  done  by  other  cities  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, that  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  : 
Thb  Cttt:  a  Puicx  To  Stat 
It  had  taken  4  years'  work  and  $21.5  mil- 
lion, but-  San  Dlegans  were  convinced  that 
the  evening  had  been  worth  It.  Por  with  the 
opening  night  of  San  Diego's  Impressive  new 
Civic  Theater  last  week,  the  conununlty 
coiild  look  back  with  pride  on  an  urban 
renewal  program  without  pyarallel  in  the 
United  States.  It  could  also  look  forward 
to  growth  and  progress  that  of  late  have 
eluded  what  was  becoming  California's  prob- 
lem city. 

San  Dlego  (population  655,000)  has  every 
natural  asset  a  city  could  ask.  Set  between 
rolling  mountains  and  the  sea,  it  boasts  a 
magnificent  natural  harbor,  a  paradise  for 
yachtsmen  and  a  major  port  for  the  UJ5. 
Navy.  No  smog  suUles  Its  air,  no  wastes 
poUute  Its  waters.  The  cUmate  is  kindly 
(67*  to  70')  all  year.  It  is  a  place  that 
people  dream  of  coming  back  to,  and  they 
do;  the  phone  book  Is'a  virtual  who  was  who 
of  retired  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  brass.  To 
keep  San  Dlego  unspoiled,  the  city  fathers 
long  ago  adopted  rigid  zoning  laws.  Por  dec- 
ades, all  attempts  to  attract  new  industry 
bogged  down  In  the  perennial  controversy 
known  locally  as  "geraniiuns  versus  ^.smoke- 
stacks," and  geraniiuns  were  practically  grow- 
ing in  the  streets.  < 

As  a  result,  San  Dlego  over  the  years  be- 
came a  land  of  lotus  eaters,  so  Immersed  in 
Its  happy,  old-fashioned  ways  that  the  fu- 
ture seemed  irrelevant.  By  falling  to  diver- 
sify its  industrial  base,  the  city  by  19ej  had 
saddled  itself  with  a  7.5-percent  unemploy- 
ment rate,  far  higher  than  in  nearby  Loe 
Angeles.  Worse,  for  the  long  term,  was  the 
loss  of  skilled  workers  as  a  result  of  cutbacks 
in  the  aerospace  industry,  their  biggest  em- 
ployer. In  1960,  when  a  group  of  business- 
men got  the  results  of  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  city's  economic  prospects,  the  outlook 
was  so  gloomy  that,  as  one  economist  put  it, 
"you  could  have  cut  the  pessimism  with  a 
knife." 

Not  a  single  office  building  had  gone  up 
in  the  center  of  the  city  since  1928,  and  the 
downtown  area  was  a  sleazy  Jungle  of  honky- 
tonks  and  arcades.  Suburban  shopping  cen- 
ters had  relentlessly  whittled  downtown  re- 
tall  volume;  the  city  faced  a  30-percent  de- 
cline in  sales  revenue  by  1962.  A  successful 
bond  issue  was  as  rare  as  snow.  Despite  36 
separate  attempts  to  build  one,  San  Diego 
remained  a  city  without  a  convention  hall. 
In  virtually  every  other  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy from  transit  to  schools,  San  Diego  was 


lagging   far   behind   leaser  and   less-blessed 
cities. 

FACING    fACTS 

The  man  who  first  suspected  how  far  was 
Joseph  B.  Jessop,  president  of  a  chain  of 
Jewelry  stores  and  the  patriarch  of  a  famUy 
that  has  been  in  San  Diego  since  1890.  In 
1959,  Jessop,  who  had  already  begun  to  move 
his  own  stores  out  to  the  suburbs,  called 
together  a  group  of  60  leading  businessmen 
to  start  facing  the  hard  facts.  "Up  to  this 
point,"  Jessop  recalls,  "San  Dlego  was  only 
penny  ante.  If  you  asked  them  for  a  con- 
tribution, they  wrote  you  a  check  for  $200." 
Jessop  demanded — and  got — $100,000  "for 
a  start."  With  it,  on  May  1,  1959,  they 
formed  San  Dlegans,  Inc. 

"The  group's  first  project  was  an  attempt 
to  revitalize  the  downtown  area  by  building 
an  ambitious  complex  to  serve  as  a  center 
for  the  city's  cultiu-al,  financial  and  admin- 
istrative activities.  Financing  was  a  prob- 
lem. Government-aided  urban  renewal  was 
considered  too  controversial  for  ultraconser- 
vative  San  Diego,  one  of  the  only  two  coun- 
ties in  California  carried  by  Goldwater.  A 
bond  issue,  which  by  State  law  requires 
a  two-thirds  nmjorlty  to  carry,  was  certain 
to  be  beaten.  So  San  Dlegans,  Inc.,  made 
an  outright  gift  of  $1.5  million  to  the  city, 
which  agreed  to  borrow  the  rest  of  the 
project's  $21.5  million  cost  from  its  own  em- 
ployees' pension  fund. 

Functional  L.  Finally  after  2  years  of 
tearing  down  and  building  up,  San  Diego's 
functional,  L-shaped  concourse  is  now  com- 
plete. The  complex  includes  an  11 -story 
parking  garage  and,  flanked  by  a  pleasant 
terrace,  a  capacious  convention  and  ex- 
hibit hall,  a  14-story  city  administrative 
building,  and  the  elegant  S.OOO-seat  Civic 
Theater,  which  vclU  also  house  the  city's 
symphony  orchestra  and  a  brandnew  opera 
company. 

Since  San  Dlegans,  Inc.,  began  its  work, 
nearly  $90  mlUion  has  been  invested  m  the 
downtown  area  in  biiildlng  and  restoration. 
The  city's  success  has  inspired  other  groups 
to  deal  similarly  with  problem  neighbor- 
hoods. High-powered  citizens'  committees 
have  also  been  formed  to  attract  industry, 
rehabilitate  the  transit  system,  overhaul  city 
finances.  San  Dlegans.  Inc.,  which  has  spent 
a  total  of  $73,500  in  surveys,  has  Just  com- 
pleted a  bullding-by-bullding  blueprint  for 
redevelopment  of  74  more  downtown  blocks. 

Thus  San  Dlego  has  worked  its  way  out 
of  lotusland  on  its  own  terms.  The  city  has 
yet  to  seek  a  single  cent  of  redevelopment 
money  from  the  Federal  Government,  With- 
out going  soft  on  smokestacks,  San  Dlego  in 
2  years  has  more  than  doubled  the  niunber  of 
research  and  development  plants  in  the  area. 
Investment  in  new  Industry  rose  from 
$440,000  in  1963  to  $4  million  last  year,  while 
three  big  Jimior  colleges  and  a  University  of 
California  compus  with  a  projected  enroll- 
ment of  27,000  in  20  years  have  Just  been 
completed. 

Perhapxs  the  most  important  gain  of  all  is 
Intangible.  San  Dlego.  as  Banker  Ewart 
Goodwin  pointed  out  last  week,  has  learned 
\mder  pressirre  to  harness  "the  mutual  power 
of  the  conununlty."  Said  he:  "Business  needs 
the  authority  of  government  and  government 
needs  business  as  a  salesman."  As  a  result, 
San  Diego  today  is  not  only  a  nice  place  to 
come  back  to;  it  is  a  place  to  stay. 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  thetr  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accowpa- 
nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent  office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewitli  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  lUS 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
inunediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  POR  S.\LE 
Additional  copies  of  CSovernment  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  bv  the 
Superintendent  of  Docvunents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  xmder  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec  72a 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-H2,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  •  liis 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  n.'.cie 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  IfH:  p 
1939). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extract* 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


Debate  on  U.S.  Policy  on  Vietaas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

or   SOT7TH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  19. 1965 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a 
continuing  and  in  my  judgment,  very 
constructive  debate,  on  U.S.  policy  on 
Vietnam  i£  xmderway.  Right  now,  I  be- 
lieve, there  exists  what  amoimts  to  a 
deadlock  between  the  state  of  South 
Vietnam,  aided  to  an  increasing  extent 
by  the  United  States,  and  the  Vletcong 
guerrillas,  aided  to  an  increasing  extent 
by  North  Vietnam.  It  would  be  difBcult, 
and  probably  Impossible,  for  South  Viet- 
-namese  forces  to  win  a  final  military  vic- 
tory, since  there  api>ears  to  be  a  grass 
roots  cooperation  with  the  Vletcong 
throughout  much  of  the  countryside.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  equally  dif- 
ficult for  the  Commimtst  forces  to 
achieve  a  final  victory  over  the  South 
Vietnamese,  with  their  strong  U.S.  mili- 
tary backing.  The  UJS.  forces  are  un- 
doubtedly able  to  remain  there  indefi- 
nitely and  to  prevent  a  Communist  take- 
over in  that  manner;  yet  there  Is  raised 
with  increasing  frequency  the  question 
of  whether  we  might  achieve  basically 
the  same  results,  over  the  long  nm,  by  a 
negotiated  settlement  which  would  spare 
the  Vietnamese  people  the  long  suffering 
and  economic  devastation  of  continued 
warfare.  It  would  also  avoid  the  con- 
tinued financial  drain  and  loss  of  life 
now  being  suffered  by  the  United  States. 

Few  Americans  favor  an  immediate 
and  imqualified  pullout.  I  believe  the 
commitment  we  have  given  the  leaders 
of  South  Vietnam  and  the  concern  we 
have  for  the  people  there  would  make  it 
impossible  for  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw immediately.  Yet  it  is  not  too  soon 
to  discuss  the  terms  on  which  a  with- 
drawal might  ultimately  be  possible,  and 
to  assess  the  long-term  requirements  for 
the  settlement  of  an  issue  which  is  basi- 
cally poUtical.  not  military.  During  the 
present  struggle,  we  should  not  remain 
silent,  with  bated  breath,  as  it  were, 
waiting  for  a  sudden  resolution  of  the 
problem,  which  Is  most  unlikely. 
Rather,  we  should  use,  here  in  Congress 
and  throughout  the  coimtry,  the  exist- 
ing deadlock  to  discuss  alternative  poli- 
cies and  forms  of  settlement,  so  that  the 
American  people,  as  well  as  the  adminis- 
tration, will  be  better  equipped  to  take 
further  action  at  an  opportune  time. 
Prolonging  the  conflict  indefinitely  could 
only  mean  continued  painful  losses  for 
both  sides. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  a 
debate  over  UJ3.  policy  on  Vietnam 
was  published  in  the  New  York  Times 


Appendix 

magazine  of  January  17.  Tht  de- 
bate was  between  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Bilr.  MoRSz]  and  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  former  Ambassador  to  SouUi 
Vietnam.  Both  points  of  view — "with- 
draw now"  or  "fight  on  to  victory" — 
were  presented  clearly  and  cogently.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  presen- 
tation be  printed  in  the  Appendix  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Wx  Must  Lxavx  Vxxtmam 
(By  Watnk  MoKSz) 

Ten  years  ago  the  United  States  embarked 
upon  an  adventure  in  South  Vietnam  that 
was  Just  about  100  years  out  of  date.  WhUe 
Britain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands  were 
terminating  their  rule  over  their  Asiatic 
colonies,  the  United  States  began  trying  to 
establish  its  own  beachhead  on  the  Asiatic 
mainland. 

Although  present  at  the  Geneva  confer- 
ence of  1964,  which  drew  up  the  accord 
whereby  Prance  withdrew  from  its  old  colony 
of  Indochina,  the  United  States  refused  to 
sign  the  final  agreement.  So  did  one  of  the 
subdivisions  of  Indocblna,  South  Vietnam. 
Tbe  United  States  began  a  heavy  px-ogram 
of  financial  and  military  aid  to  a  new  Premier 
in  South  Vietnam  who,  we  believed,  was 
most  likely  to  preserve  a  Western  orienta- 
tion. When  it  came  time  for  the  1956  elec- 
tion throughout  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam required  by  the  Geneva  accord,  we  and 
our  client  In  Saigon,  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  realized 
it  would  be  won  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  followers 
not  only  in  his  own  North  Vietnam  but  In  the 
South  as  well.  South  Vietnam  refused  to 
proceed  with  the  election. 

In  the  last  decade  we  have  explained  our 
policy  as  one  of  helping  a  free  government 
resist  Communist  subversion.  But  South 
Vietnam  never  has  had  a  free  government. 
In  its  10  years  of  existence  its  goveriunents 
have  been  picked  for  it  by  the  United  States 
and  maintained  by  our  heavy  doses  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid. 

The  fraudulence  of  our  claim  has  been 
starkly  exposed  by  the  successve  coups  in 
Saigon  and  by  the  piecing  together  of  one 
government  after  another  by  the  American 
Embassy!  Leaders  suspected  of  favoring  neu- 
tralism or  any  form  of  negotiation  for  settle- 
ment of  the  civil  war  are  firmly  excluded 
from  Government  ranks.  The  major  tools 
we  have  used  in  manipulating  political  and 
military  leaders  have  been  various  threats 
and  promises  regarding  our  aid,  which  now 
hovers  around  the  level  of  $000  miUion  a 
year  In  a  country  of  14  mlUlon  people.  This 
sum  of  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  keeping  23,000 
American  "advisers"  and  large  contingents 
of  aircraft  in  the  country. 

In  fact,  otir  official  explanations  of  why  we 
are  there  now  play  down  the  "helping  a  free 
government"  line  and  play  up  American  secu- 
rity and  American  prestige  as  the  stakes  in 
Vietnam.  At  least,  the  explanations  are  get- 
ting closer  to  the  truth,  which  is  that  the 
United  States  took  over  this  quarter  of  In- 
dochina in  1954  when  the  French  pulled  out. 
Having  intruded  ourselves  into  Southeast 
Asia,  where  we  never  were  before,  it  was  this 
country  and  not  the  Communists  who  made 
our  prestige  In  Asia  the  issue. 

Our   Secretary   of    State   often   says   that 


■'China  must  leave  her  neighbors  alone."  Un- 
der this  premise,  our  ofllcials  have  vaguely 
threatened  to  expand  the  war  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  pooBlbly  China  If  we  cannot  win  in 
Sputh  Vietnam.  But  there  are  no  Chinese 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  nor  Chinese  equip- 
ment in  appreciable  amount.  Americans  are 
•tiU  the  only  foreign  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Nonetheless,  China  has  the  same  Interest 
In  what  goes  on  in  the  subcontinent  of 
Southeast  Asia  as  we  have  in  Mexico,  Cuba 
and  other  countries  of  Latin  America.  She 
will  increasingly  resist  havmg  hoetUe  gov- 
ernments on  her  borders,  as  do  Riissla  and 
the  United  States.  We  recognize  and  accept 
this  principle  as  regards  Russia,  but  wc  re- 
fused to  recognize  it  as  regards  China. 

This  has  been  true  even  though  we  have 
watched  other  Western  nations  ousted  from 
Asia  and  Africa  by  rising  nationalism.  It 
was  inevitable  that  once  China  became  p^rt 
of  this  tide  she  would  reassert  her  Interest 
in  the  governments  on  her  borders.  A  re- 
awakened China  would  assert  this  interest 
whether  she  were  Communist  or  not.  Tlie 
more  we  escalate  the  Vietnam  conflict,  the 
more  likely  China  Is  to  into-vene  directly. 

In  South  Vietnam  we  invite  China's  ap- 
prehension, but  more  than  that.  In  trying  to 
siUTound  China  with  American  bases  and 
pro- Western  states,  we  have  to  buck  not  only 
communism  but  anticolonlalism.  One  of 
our  many  mistakes  is  to  equate  the  two. 
especially  when  antlwhite  feeling  is  directed 
against  the  United  States.  Advocates  ot  % 
"oontalnment"  policy  for  China,  ■imiii^r  to 
that  applied  to  Russia  with  scxne  success 
In  the  Ute  1940*8  and  1950's.  overlook  the 
impossibUity  of  maintaining  Western  strong- 
holds in  Asia,  no  matter  what  their  pur- 
pose. What  we  ootUd  do  In  white  Kurope  and 
even  the  Middle  East  is  not  to  be  imposed 
upon  an  Asia  that  is  united  in  at  least  one 
respect — its  determination  to  see  the  white 
man  sent  back  to  his  own  shores. 

With  our  great  wealth  we  can  sustain  the 
current  war  effort  in  Vietnam  Indefinitely, 
even  If  it  is  escalated.  But  it  will  never  end. 
becaiise  our  presence  and  our  selection  of 
Saigon's  rulers  will  always  Inspire  rebellion. 

Far  from  maintaining  our  prestige  In  Asia, 
our  present  policy  in  Vietnam  Is  eroding  It. 
The  fact  that  we  are  losing  despite  the  steady 
Increase  in  our  aid,  the  addition  of  23,000 
American  advisers,  and  complete  American 
air  domination,  has  already  led  several  Asian 
nations  to  throw  out  an  anchor  on  the 
Chinese  side.  Of  the  famous  dctnlnoes  that 
were  aU  supposed  to  faU  to  China  iX  we 
faUed  to  take  up  the  French  burden  in 
southeast  Asia,  Burma,  and  Cambodia  have 
already  neutralized  themselves.  Pakistan 
has  made  it  clear  that  the  aid  she  gets  from 
us  is  directed  against  India  and  not  against 
China.  Japan  and  India,  the  largest  non- 
Communist  nations  of  Asia,  who  might  be 
expected  to  be  the  most  helpful  to  us  in 
Vietnam,  have  not  associated  themselves 
with  what  we  are  doing  there.  A  few  days 
ago  India's  Premier  Shastrl  urged  a  new  In- 
ternational conference  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment. He^asked  the  United  States  not  to 
press  for  a  military  decision  and  \irged  that 
we  avoid  a  major  military  conflict. 

Of  all  the  nations  touted  as  potential 
Chinese  victims,  only  Australia  and  the 
Philippines  have  offered  tangible  help  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  Australian  omtrlbu- 
tlon  amoimts  to  some  66  "advisers"  and  three 
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air-cargo  planes.     The  Philippine  offer  of  a 
force  of  volunteer  veterans  was  tiirned  down. 

That  Is  the  extent  of  the  local  interest  and 
support  toe  the  American  view  that  we  are 
saving  all  of  Asia  from  communism  by  our 
policy  in  Vietnam.  Surely  If  one  of  these 
so-called  dominoes  believed  It,  they  would  be 
fighting  Bide  by  side  with  us  in  Vietnam. 
They  are  not,  because  they  see  us  having  to 
run  faster  and  faster  Just  to  stay  in  the  same 
place  In  Vietnam,  lliey  see  that  the  bulk 
of  its  people  are  too  IndllTerent  to  American 
objectives  to  resist  the  Vietcong.  They  know 
that  sooner  or  later  we  will  have  to  leave  and 
they  do  not  want  to  Jeopardize  their  own 
standing  in  Asia  by  supporting  a  last-minute 
white  intervention. 

There  are  many  ways  this  country  could 
crawl  back  from  the  limb  we  crawled  out  on 
10  years  ago.  Through  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization,  the  United  Nations  or 
a  reconvened  Geneva  Conference  we  could 
seek  to  establish  an  international  presence  in 
Vietnam  to  stabilize  and  pacify  the  country 
while  it  develops  political  institutions.  Our 
refusal  to  sign  the  accord  of  1954  has  always 
made  suspect  our  claim  that  we  were  enforc- 
ing it. 

In  truth,  our  "enforcement"  has  taken  the 
form  of  violations  far  more  massive  than 
any  violations  by  North  Vletnam^.  Our  Jet 
air  forces  and  bases,  our  helicopter  fleet,  the 
23,000  TJ.S.  mlUtary  advisers  are  all  violations 
of  the  1954  accord.  So  are  they  violations 
of  section  after  section  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  luider  which  we  are  pledged  to  seek 
peacefiil  solutions  to  disputes  and  to  lay 
before  the  UJI.  those  disputes  we  are  unable 
to  solve  peacefully  through  means  of  our  own 
choosing.     We  have  done  neither  in  Vietnam. 

A  negotiated  settlement  in  South  Vietnam 
Is  the  first  solution  we  are  obliged  to  seek. 
Of  course,  it  would  mean  some  guaranteed 
neutralization  of  the  country.  That  would 
give  Its  war-torn  people  the  best  chance  they 
have  yet  had  to  construct  a  country  of  their 
own,  something  the  French,  the  Japanese, 
the  French  again  and  now  the  Americans 
have  not  given  them. 

If  we  fall  to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement, 
then  the  U.N.  Charter  requires  the  dispute  to 
be  laid  before  a  regional  organization,  such 
as  SEATO,  or  one  of  the  U.N.  bodies.  Both 
groups  have  the  capacity  to  police  the  coun. 
try;  both  are  more  likely  to  bring  It  some 
degree  of  cohesion  than  Is  the  United  States 
with  Its  unilateral  Intervention  In  pursuit 
of  our  own  Interests. 

Some  Americans  have  busily  erected  an 
enormous  pyramid  of  disasters  they  contend 
would  result  even  from  this  limited  Ameri- 
can retrenchment.  They  see  America  as  a 
power  in  the  Pacific  only  if'  we  and  our 
friends  control  all  Its  shores  instead  of  Just 
Its  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  shores, 
plus  the  Island  fringe  off  Its  western  shore. 
Most  Important,  they  ignore  the  Impossibility 
of  creating  an  American  foothold  on  that 
shore  In  mld-20th  century,  communism  or  no 
communism. 

Many  countries.  East  and  West,  have  ac- 
commodated themselves  to  the  end  of  the  old 
order  In  Asia.  We  will,  too,  eventually.  The 
only  question  is  how  much  blood  and  money 
we  will  waste  first  trying  to  turn  the  clock 
back. 


We  Can  Win  in  Vietnam 
(By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge) 

"Pulling  out  of  Vietnam"  Is  exactly  the 
same  as  "turning  Vietnam  over  to  the  Com- 
munists." Such  a  course  would  be  not  mere- 
ly imprudent,  but  actually  extremely  dan- 
gerous. 

Geographically,  Vietnam  stands  at  the  hub 
of  a  vast  area  of  the  world — southeast  Asia — 
an  area  with  a  population  of  240  million  peo- 
ple extending  2.300  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  3.000  miles  from  east  to  west.  The 
Mekong  River,  one  of  the   10  largest  rivers 


in  the  world,  reaches  the  sea  in  South  Viet- 
nam. He  who  holds  or  has  Influence  in  Viet- 
nam can  affect  the  future  of  the  Philippines 
and  Taiwan  to  the  east,  Ilialland  and  Burma 
with  their  huge  rice  surpluses  to  the  west, 
and  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  with  their  rub- 
ber, oil,  and  tin  to  the  south.  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand  would  in  turn  be 
deeply  concerned  by  the  communizatlon  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Historically,  Vietnam  has  long  played  a 
part  in  the  political  development  of  the  Par 
East.  For  many  centuries  it  was  under  the 
occupation  or  influence  of  the  Chinese  and 
was  used  by  the  Chinese  as  a  means  of  en- 
forcing their  hegemony  over  the  whole  of 
southeast  Asia.  The  Vietnamese  did  not  en- 
Joy  this  experience  and  have  traditionally 
done  what  they  could  to  throw  off  Chinese 
overlordship.  In  a  very  real  sense,  there- 
fore, the  present  struggle  is  one  of  self- 
determination. 

But  today  Vietnam  should  be  seen  as  one 
more  instance  in  a  long  series  of  events  which 
began  in  Iran,  Turkey,  and  Greece  after 
World  War  11;  which  include  the  seizure  of 
Czechoslovakia;  which  led  to  the  Marshall 
plan  in  Europe;  which  caused  the  Korean 
war,  the  Malayan  emergency,  the  Huk  rebel- 
lion in  the  Philippines  and  the  Berlin  crisis. 
In  all  these  widely  separated  places  the  Com- 
munist bloc  has  tried  to  »ubvert  and  to  un- 
dermine the  free  world  In  order  to  spread 
its  control  and  its  suppresjion  of  freedom. 

In  opposing  this  Comimunist  onslaught, 
the  free  world  has  stood  together  for  nearly 
two  decades.  One  manifestation  of  our  com- 
mon determination  to  frustrate  the  Commu- 
nist design  to  conquer  Europe  was  the  crea- 
tion of  NATO.  Elsewhere  in  the  world  we 
have  formed  other  alliances.  The  United 
States  alone  has  suffered  160,000  casualties 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  In  this  effort 
to  contain  the  spread  of  communism. 

This  worldwide  effort  by  nations  of  the 
free  world  has  not  been  undertaken  out  of 
a  simple  quixotic  delight  In  engaging  in  bat- 
tles In  distant  places.  Nor  does  it  signify 
a  desire  to  establish  a  new  colonialism  or 
any  kind  of  special  position.  The  war  In 
Vietnam  is  not  only  the  struggle  of  a  small 
nation  to  exist,  but  it  la  also  an  open  en- 
coimter  between  the  doctrine  that  "wars  of 
revolution,"  as  the  Communists  call  them, 
are  the  wave  of  the  future,  and  our  belief 
that  in  the  future  nations  should  be  allowed 
to  develop  their  own  destinies  free  from  out- 
side  interference. 

Although  the  North  Vietnamese  have  their 
own  motives  for  their  aggression  In'  South 
Vietnam  and  have  played  the  leading  role, 
they  have  always  been  badked  by  the  Chinese 
Communists.  Should  their  aggression  be 
successful,  the  Chinese  Communists  will  have 
seen  positive  proof  that  their  approach  to 
international  relations  is  correct. 

Such  an  outcome  might  well  lead  the  So- 
viets, In  their  desire  to  retain  the  leadership 
of  the  Communist  bloc,  to  adopt  a  more  bel- 
ligerent stance  in  their  relations  with  the 
outside  world.  This  would  surely  affect  the 
West. 

It  would  also  be  regarded  everywhere  as 
a  reflection  of  the  Inabillcy  or  lack  of  will  of 
the  free  world  to  prevent  aggression.  What, 
for  example,  would  be  the  reaction  in  Europe 
if  the  United  States  were  to  withdraw  from 
southeast  Asia  in  the  face  of  its  commitment 
to  assist  the  nations  there? 

The  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  itself  would  also  be  affected.  Should 
Vietnam  be  lost,  many  voices  would  be  heard 
urging  us  in  effect  to  resign  from  the  world, 
fall  back  onto  our  Fortress  America  and  gird 
up  our  loins  for  a  contest  with  guided  mis- 
siles. This  too  would  be  something  which 
neither  Europe  nor  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
could  ignore. 

Because  of  all  these  a^nsiderations.  the 
United  States  has  undertaken  to  support  the 
Vietnamese    both   politically    and    militarilv. 


in  an  effort  which  has  cost  us  lives  and 
treasure.     The  effort  has  not  been  in  vain. 

Although  we  are  not  yet  victorious,  we 
have  achieved  a  stalemate,  which  Is  surely 
much  better  than  defeat.  On  the  economic 
and  social  front  the  United  States  has  con- 
tributed to  the  building  of  schools,  clinics 
and  better  farms,  all  of  which  are  essential 
to  gaining  and  holding  the  political  sup- 
port that  must  be  had  to  win  the  war.  And 
we  try  to  help  in  every  way  In  training  civil 
administrators  and  In  creating  political  en- 
ergy in  the  country. 

Some  have  said  that  despite  this  effort 
the  war  in  Vietnam  cannot  be  won.  Yet 
recent  history  shows  that  we  have  been 
fighting  wars  of  this  sort  for  the  past  20  years 
and  that  the  record  Is  creditable.  We  of  ihe 
free  world  won  in  Greece,  we  thwarted  the 
Communist  aggression  In  Korea,  we  won  in 
Malaya,  we  won  In  the  Philippines,  and  we 
can  win  In  Vietnam.  We  must  persist  and 
we  must  not  play  into  the  enemy's  hands  by 
counting  on  a  quick,  sensational  and  easy 
way  out  and  then  being  disappointed  when 
it  does  not  occur. 

Persistent  execution  of  the  political  and 
military  plans  which  have  been  agreed  to 
will  bring  victory — provided  outside  pres- 
siues  do  not  become  too  great.  These  outside 
pressures  occur  in  many  forms  such  as  the 
problem  of  sanctuaries  from  which  Vietnam 
can  be  attacked  and  the  Vietcong  helped  with 
impunity.  Infiltration  from  such  sanctu- 
aries cannot  be  allowed  to  defeat  the  efforts 
the  Vietnamese  are  making.  We  will  not 
shrink  from  taking  such  measures  as  seem 
necessary  to  cope  with  It. 

Another  form  of  "outside  pressiire"  Is  the 
desire  in  some  quarters  for  an  international 
conference  here  and  now.  We  do  not  op- 
pose the  idea  of  holding  International  con- 
ferences as  an  abstract  proposition — If  they 
are  held  at  the  proper  time  and  under  the 
proper  clrcvunstances — but  we  think  that 
to  hold  a  conference  now  would  serve  no  good 
purpose  and  would  seriously  undermine 
morale  in  South  Vietnam.  Consider  tlie 
reasons : 

1.  There  have  already  been  two  confer- 
ences on  southeast  Asia  (one  on  Vietnam  and 
another  on  Laos) ,  the  terms  of  which  were 
satisfactory  but  which  the  Communists  vio- 
lated before  the  ink  was  dry.  Before  hold- 
ing another  conference  there  must  be  some 
sign  that  the  Communists  of  Hanoi  and 
Peiping  are  prepared  to  let  their  southern 
neighbors  alone. 

2.  For  the  South  Vietnamese  to  go  ui  a 
conference  now  with  a  large  and  aggressive 
fifth  column  on  their  soil  would  amount  to 
a  surrender.  A  conference  not  preceded  by  a 
verifiable  Communist  decision  to  cease  at- 
tacking and  subverting  South  Vietnam  would 
be  nothing  more  than  a  capitulation. 

3.  There  is  clearly  no  agreement  between 
us  and  the  Communists  on  the  simple  prop- 
osition to  let  South  Vietnam  alone.  A 
conference  held  in  an  atmosphere  of  bitter 
disagreement  could  only  make  matters  m^re 
dangerous  than  they  already  are. 

So-called  neutralism  is  another  out-'^ide 
pressure  standing  in  the  way  of  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 
Neutralism  that  does  not  include  some  means 
of  enforcement,  that  does  not  include  North 
Vietnani,  that  means  South  Vietnam  will  be 
alone  and  disarmed,  is  nothing  more  tlirin 
surrender.  It  should  be  opposed  for  Vut- 
nam  just  as  it  is  opposed  for  Berlin  or  :<'T 
Germany.  It  takes  strength  to  be  neutral 
South  Vietnam  is  not  strong  enough  today 
to  be  neutral. 

In  truth  Ixith  Vietnams  are  "neutralizcci ' 
now  by  article  10  of  the  Geneva  accord  of 
July  21,  1954.  which  said:  "•  •  •  the  tv,-.' 
parties  shall  insure  that  the  zones  assigned 
to  them  do  not  adhere  to  any  military  al- 
liance and  are  not  used  for  the  resumpiior. 
of  hostilities  or  to  further  an  aggres.sr,  e 
policy." 
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This  provision  was  formally  approved  by 
article  6  of  the  final  declaration  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1954,  which  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Red  China,  Prance,  the  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  Cambodia,  Laos, 
North  and  South  Vietnam  attended. 

We  must  therefore  insist  before  there  Is 
any  discussion  of  a  conference  or  of  neutral- 
ism, that  the  Communists  stop  their  aggres- 
sion and  live  up  to  the  agreements  which  al- 
ready exist.  The  minute  the  onslaught 
ceases,  there  can  be  peace.  At  present,  the 
North  Vietnamese  seem  only  to  understand 
force,  and,  of  course,  when  they  use  force 
they  must  be  met  with  force,  as  they  were  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  They  should  also  be  met 
with  the  strong  and  united  opposition  of  the 
free  world. 

It  seems  that  conflicts  In  far-off  places  are 
precisely  those  which  have  often  brought 
war  and  calamity  to  all  of  us.  Manchxirla 
seemed  far  away  In  1931;  the  subversion  of 
Czechoslovakia  by  Hitler  seemed  remote  to 
the  United  States  in  1938.  Persistence,  and 
unity  in  the  face  of  Communist  pressure 
have  succeeded  in.  Europe  and  In  southeast 
Asia,  and  can  succeed  again. 

Mao  Tse-tung  said:  "Politics  Is  war  with- 
out bloodshed;  war  is  politics  with  blood- 
shed.- 

The  struggle  in  Vietnam  is  not  a  "war"  In 
the  sense  that  World  War  11 — or  Korea — was 
a  "war,"  because  total  military  success  In 
Vietnam,  unaccompanied  by  success  In  other 
fields,  will  not  bring  victory.  A  many-sided 
effort  is  needed;  no  single  effort  will  solve  the 
problem;  the  problem  Is  thus  the  despair  of 
the  headline  writer  and  the  political  stvrnip 
speaker  employing  black-and-white  phrase- 
ology. 

Therefore,  those  who  say  that  there  Is  a 
quick  solution  or  a  simple  solution  or  an  ex- 
clusively military  solution  are  doing  as  much 
of  a  disservice  as  are  those  who  say  that  there 
is  no  hope,  that  we  must  pull  out  and  that 
another  southeast  Asian  conference  (added 
to  the  two  which  have  been  already  held — 
and  dishonored)  will  do  other  than  turn 
South  Vietnam  over  to  the  Communists. 

They  also  do  a  disservice  who  deny  that 
much  has  been  achieved,  that  the  military 
program,  the  economic  program,  the  social 
program,  the  Informational  program  and  the 
various  technical  programs  have  all  accom- 
plished much — have  Indeed  built  the  spring- 
board of  victory — and  that  It  is  the  political, 
coiuiter-subversive,  counter-terrorist  pro- 
gr.iia  which  still  needs  special  attention. 

It  Is  aociurate  to  say  that  a  glass  Is  half- 
full  of  water  and  It  Is  also  accurate  to  say 
that  the  glass  is  haJf-empty.  To  dwell  on 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  achieved  victory 
docs  not  negate  the  other  fact  that  we  have 
prevented  defeat — and  that  a  stalemate  Is 
much  better  than  a  defeat. 

It  is  not  the  American  tradition  to  get 
panicky  whenever  there  Is  a  little  rough 
weather.  If  we  decide  only  to  Interest  ovir- 
selvee  In  the  nice,  quiet,  neat  countries 
(which  do  not  need  our  help)  and  abandon 
all  the  rough,  tough,  difficult  places  to  the 
Communists,  we  will  soon  find  ourselves  sur- 
rounded by  a  rough,  tough  world  which  Is 
altned  straight  at  the  destruction  of  the 
United  States  and  which  will  make  our  pree- 
eiit  effort  In  Vietnam  seem  like  the  mildest 
of  pink  teas. 


Law  Duty  To  Criticize 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF  TEMITESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  19,  1965 
Mr.  BROCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 


peared in  the  December  1964  edition  of 
the  Tennessee  Lawyer,  a  wholescxne  pro- 
fessional Journal,  an  excellent  article  by 
Mr.  Olin  White,  president  of  the  Tennes- 
see Bar  Association. 

In  his  timely  remarks,,  Mr.  White 
points  out  that  the  judiciary  is  suffering 
from  an  uncontrolled  movement  toward 
concentration  of  power  in  the  Central 
Government  and  it  is  not  only  a  right  but 
a  duty  of  the  bar  to  criticize  judicial 
abuses.  Believing  this  article  to  be  of 
interest  to  all  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
and  particularly  those  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  having  jurisdiction  over  leg- 
islation In  this  field.  I  include  it  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

The  President  Reports 
(  By  Olln  White) 

It  has  always  been  the  view.  If  not  a  r\Ue, 
of  our  profession  that  lawyers  should  refrain 
from  criticizing  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United   States,    and    other    courts. 

Surely  this  is  restricted  only  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  differences  In  the  opinion  of  the  bar 
and  In  the  holdings  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  of  other  courts.  In 
other  words.  Is  this  an  absolute  protection 
from  criticism?  I  think  not,  and  although 
I  believe  that  lawyers  should  In  the  ordinary 
administration  of  Justice  refrain  from  public 
criticism — I  feel  equally  sure  that  when  the 
courts  have  gone  very  far  afield  and  when 
their  decisions  are  extreme,  then  it  is  not 
only  the  privilege  of  the  bar  but  the  duty  of 
the  bar  as  leaders  to  speak  out — to  criticize — 
and  to  seek  legislative  correction  of  such 
Judicial  abuses.  If  there  Is  no  other  remedy 
at  hand. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  It  Is  not  only  high 
time,  but  that  we  are  somewhat  late  In  such 
criticism  and  action  for  the  correction  of 
such  matters. 

We  have  been  faced  in  the  last  few  years 
with  Federal  decisions  which  not  only  per- 
mit but  require  the  release  of  prisoners 
guilty  of  the  most  heinous  crimes,  on  so- 
called  technical  grounds  which  to  some,  at 
least,  appear  to  be  not  a  ground  but  an  ex- 
cuse and  not  a  technicality  but  a  triviality. 

A  great  many,  if  not  all,  the  prisons  of  this 
country  have  a  law  library  (or  law  books) 
where  prisoners  may  work  upon  their  peti- 
tions for  habeas  corpus  so  that  a  man  con- 
victed, sentenced,  and  whose  sentence  has 
been  confirmed  through  the  highest  courts, 
may  open  and  Indeed  reopen  from  time  to 
time  the  door  to  release,  thereby  requiring 
the  attorney  general  and  other  officials  to 
appear  and  testify  about  matters  and  pro- 
cedure which  occurred  years  before. 

The  holding  that  the  failure  to  take  before 
a  committing  Judge  promptly,  and  in  some 
Instances  7>4  hours,  entitled  a  prisoner  to 
release,  and  to  renew  his  claims  is  more  than 
startling. 

The  number  of  Federal  courts  will  have  to 
be  doubled  In  a  relatively  short  time  to  take 
care  of  the  hundreds  of  habeas  corpus  peti- 
tions that  are  filed,  as  well  as  appeals  or 
petitions  interfering  with  the  administration 
of  the  State  courts — unless  some  laws  are 
passed  to  govern  and  restrict  this  subject. 
Not  only  do  the  prisoners  file  these  but  the 
covirts  construe  the  law  as  requiring  lawyers 
to  appear  and  even  to  make  long  Journeys 
to  appellate  courts  to  represent  this  man, 
without  expense  to  the  criminal  and  without 
expense  to  the  government,  hence,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  lawyer. 

Local  State  courts  are  becoming  more  and 
more  familiar  with  the  fact  that  under  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  rulings,  a 
prisoner  or  Indeed  any  litigant  may,  and 
many  do,  remove  themselves  from  the  trial 
court  of  a  State  to  the  trial  court  of  the 
Federal  court.  In  other  words,  we  once  had 
trial  in  State  trial  court,  and  appeal  to  State 


«ipreme  court,  and  thence  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  Now  we  have  a  Federal  trial 
oovat,  supereedlng  the  State  supreme  court, 
as  well  as  a  State  trial  court.  ThiB  is  only 
one  of  the  many  IndicationB  of  the  n^iid,  and 
so  far  iincontroUed,  movement  toward  ab- 
solute concentration  of  power  In  the  Federal 
Govo-nment. 

I  am  also  familiar  with  the  unwritten 
rule  among  lawyers  not  to  crltlcla  Judges  for 
fear  that  when  the  criticizing  lawyer  appears, 
in  some  other  case,  punishment  wlU  be  in- 
flicted upon  him,  This  will  not  happen  with 
any  good  Judge  no  matter  what  the  difference 
of  (H>lnion  may  be,  and  whatever  happens, 
lawyers  should  quit  whispering  among  them- 
selves about  these  matters  and  nov^  speak 
out  boldly  on  the  subject. 

I  have  refrained  from  such  direct  com- 
ments prior  to  the  recent  national  elections 
for  fear  that  some  person  might  think  my 
comments  were  politically  inspired. 

^>ace  does  not  permit  me  further  com- 
ments, but  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  have 
further  comments  on  the  subject  in  futtire 
Issues. 


Bank  Loans  to  Overseas  Borrowers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  19,  1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  vital  subject  of  our 
balance  of  payments,  which  is  such  an 
important  element  In  our  gold  reserve 
problems,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Wrlston,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  together  with  an  excerpt  from 
the  December  1964,  Economic  Letter  of 
that  bank,  on  the  subject  of  commercial 
bank  term  loans  abroad. 

I  believe  Mr.  Wrlston's  letter  and  the 
discussion  of  commercial  bank  term 
loans  will  be  helpful  to  members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  in  their  considera- 
tion in  the  near  future  of  these  important 
matters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  excerpts  were  ordered  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

FmsT  National  City  Bank, 
New  York.N.Y.,  January  14,  1965. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robextson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate,  Washi7t{fton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  There  has  recently 
been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  rise  In 
commercial  bank  term  loans  to  overseas  bor- 
rowers and  the  effect  of  these  loans  on  the 
country's  balance  of  payments.  There  has 
not,  however,  been  enough  understanding  of 
the  fact  that  these  loans  finance  our  exports. 
It  is  no  coincidence  that  those  parts  of  the 
world  which  have  the  highest  volume  of 
American  commercial  bank  term  loans  also 
are  the  largest  buyers  of  American  exports. 
These  exports  i»'oduce  the  Nation's  trade 
surpliis  of  nearly  $7  bUllon  which  Is  so  es- 
sential to  the  soundness  of  the  dollar. 

I  am  writing  to  ask  that  you  take  some 
time  frtun  your  busy  schedule  to  consider 
what  the  Imposition  of  the  Interest  equali- 
zation tax  on  commercial  bank  term  loans 
would  do  to  American  exports  and  other 
sources  of  revenue  from  abroad.  We  firmly 
believe  that  the  result  al  such  a  move  would 
be  no  gain  for  our  balance  of  payments  and 
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a  great  deal  of  lost  intwnational  business  for 
our  country.  A  detailed  discussion  of  this 
subject  Is  set  out  In  the  Heoenxber  Issue  of 
this  bfuok's  Monthly  Ekx>nomlc  Letter  at  pages 
141-143  under  the  heading  "Commercial  Bank 
Term  Loans  Abroad."  I  enclose  a  copy  and 
would  be  glad  to  send  you  additional  copies 
If  you  wish. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Waltes  B.  Wriston. 


CoMMBtciAL  Bank  Tsaic  Loans  Abboad 

In  the  world  today,  nations  are  exchanging 
goods  In  rapidly  growing  volumes.  Our  own 
exports  have  expanded  from  $15  to  $25  bil- 
lion In  the  past  10  years.  Understandably, 
the  remarkable  exi>ansion  of  world  trade  has 
required  growing  supplies  of  credit. 

Commercial  banks  Ln  the  United  States 
and  other  principal  trading  nations  extend 
credits  to  their  foreign  oorre8p>ondents  and 
customers.  Indeed,  the  resources  of  com- 
mercial banks  constitute  a  pool  of  private 
International  liquidity  that  Is  drawn  upon 
by  creditworthy  borrowers  In  creditworthy 
ooimtrles  throughout  the  world. 

Along  with  direct  Investment  In  bricks 
and  mortar,  commercial  bank  credit  abroad 
has  greatly  expanded  over  the  past  15  years 
as  private  U.S.' capital  has  replaced  U.S. 
Government  aid  to  Western  Europe  and 
Japan— aid  that  had  been  an  essential  In- 
gredient during  the  earllCT  postwar  p^od 
in  relnvlgoratlng  world  oommu'ce.  In  re- 
cent years,  private  financing  has  received 
further  lnii>etus  ftom  the  restoration  of 
meaningful   currency   convertibility   among 


the  principeil  nations.  These  trends  and  de- 
velopments have  in  turn  strengthened  inter- 
national competition  In  the  field  of  money 
and  bankings  they  have  also  created  new 
opportunities. 

Within  a  relatively  short  span  of  time, 
U.S.  banks  have  girded  themselves^  to  play  a 
prominent  role  In  world  flaanceT'  With  the 
dollar  the  leading  International  currency, 
the  United  States  the  world's  largest  exporter 
and  importer,  and  UjS.  money  and  capital 
markets  the  single  most  important  source 
of  financial  resources,  this  has  been  a  nat- 
ural evolution. 

PATTEaiNS    OF   BANK   lENDINC 

American  commercial  banks  engaging  in 
international  business  extend  both  short- 
and  long-term  credits.  According  to  defi- 
nitions used  by  official  statisticians,  short- 
term  credits  are  those  with  a  maturity  up 
to  1  year;  they  are  frequently  renewed  from 
year  to  year.  Loans  beyond  1  year  are  called 
term  loans.  These  term  loans  have  been 
customary  In  domestic  financing  In  the 
United  States  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
have,  since  World  War  U,  spread  to  the  field 
of  International  financing. 

U.S.  banks  have  outstanding  short-  and 
long-term  credits  abroad  of  $9.5  billion.  VS. 
exporters.  Importers,  and  industrial  and 
commercial  finns  also  grant  credits  to  their 
foreign  clients;  these  amount  to  $2.3  billion 
at  this  time. 

Of  the  short-term  bank  credits,  about  $1 
billion  are  short  term,  and  $3.5  billion  are 
largely  on  behalf  of  custoaaers.  An  addi- 
tional $2.5  billion  of  the  short-term  bank 


credits  represent  bankers  acceptances.  After 
a  long  period  of  inactivity,  these  have  grown 
remarkably  since  1950,  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  most 
acceptances  are  made  under  arrEmgements 
that  involve  exports  from  the  United  States. 
Loans  to  foreign  banks  and  customers  today 
amount  to  about  $5.7  billion,  of  which  $2.2 
bUllon  are  short  term,  and  $3.5  billion  are 
term  loans. 

THE    ANATOMY  OF    TERM    LOANS 

There  is  general  agreement  that  short- 
term  loans  by  U.S.  banks  are  Indispensable 
as  a  means  of  financing  U.S.  trade  and  other 
International  business  that  directly  beneftts 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  question  is  raised — particularly 
by  those  who  tend  to  blame  the  U.S.  balance- 
of -payments  deficit  on  private  capital  invest- 
ments abroad — whether  loans  in  excess  cf  l 
year  serve  purposes  beneficial  to  the  us. 
balance  of  payments.  To  asstire  export  fi- 
nancing and  "normal  recurring  international 
business,"  the  administration's  proposal  and 
the  House-approved  bill  for  an  Interest  equal- 
ization taxi  exempted  bank  loans  made  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business  as  well  as 
all  obligations  maturing  within  3  years. 
Before  the  tax  was  enacted  last  September, 
however,  a  provision  was  added  in  the  Senate 
giving  the  President  standby  authority  to 
extend  the  tax  to  bank  loans  with  a  maturity 
of  1  year  or  more. 


I  The  tax  and  its  Implications  have  been 
reviewed  In  the  April  and  November  1964 
Issues  of  this  letter. 


Changes  in  U.S.  banking  credits  abroad 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Changes  in  U.S.  long-term  banking  credits  abroad 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


loss 

10S6 

1867 

1958- 

1969.... 

19flO 

1961 

1963 

1903 

1963: 

January  to  March 

April  to  June 

July  to  September 

October  to  Deoember... 

1961: 

January  to  March. 

April  to  Jane 

July  to  August 

Outstanding:  August  1964 


Short  term 


CoUeo- 
Uou 


S2 

87 

-17 

-2 

95 

89 

95 

-U 

146 

22 
26 
24 
74 

100 

1 

23 

956 


Accept- 
ances > 


24 

137 

255 

-43 

-74 

651 

641 

93 

696 

90 

341 

-42 

207 

136 

242 

-101 

2,840 


Loans  to— 


Banks' 


40 

93 

45 

213 

8 

-36 

224 

274 

-171 

-207 

-94 

6 

124 

103 

67 

16 

1,326 


Others 


94 

94 

-27 

125 

32 

22 
140 

20 
133 

29 
24 
27 
62 

29 

84 

32 

919 


Total' 


Long 
term 


209 

230 

411 

168 

256 

335 

292 

188 

62 

183 

729 

153 

1,099 

336 

372 

126 

703 

<676 

-65 

-36 

297 

«178 

15 

121 

466 

<313 

369 

231 

393 

64 

-30 

130 

6,041 

3,440 

i9^ 

19.S6.... 

19.i7 

1958 

1959 .    . 

19C0. 

19f>l._ 

1962 

1963' 

1963: 

January  to  March 

April  to  June 

July  to  September 

October  to  December  '... 
1964: 

January  to  March 

April  to  June 

July  to  August 

Outstanding:  August  1964. 


Extended  to— 


EurojM 


-21 

95 

164 

20 

-28 

-1 

126 

86 

518 

27 
150 

82 
259 

155 

80 

49 

1,385 


Latin 
Amerka 


240 
67 

116 
66 

131 

125 

17 

-45 

-6 

-16 

30 

-I 

-18 

9 

-15 

28 

1,037 


Japan 


-44 

-27 
6 
4 
3 
3 
5 
80 
139 

3 
S6 
SO 
63 

62 
14 

8 
333 


Canada 


S 

22 

33 

28 

6 

-28 

198 

30 

-38 

-n 

-28 

10 

8 

-6 

-13 

14 

270 


Others 


52 
U 
16 
71 
72 
64 
-10 
6 
4» 

-30 
77 


11 

_j 

31 
41S 


'  Acceptances  made  lor  account  of  foreigners,  Including  varying  amounts  of  other 
nnancmg. 
» Including  central  banks  and  other  official  Institutions. 
JJE  ^eluding  credits  in  foreign  currencies,  which  amounted  to  $689  million  in  August 

\  *^*pludlng  Ite-ns  reported  by  banks  for  the  1st  time  but  representing  certain  credits 
extended  previously.    Such  items  amounted  to  $86  million  in  the  2d  and  $193  million 
the  4th  quarter  of  1963.    Of  the  latter  amount.    $150  miUion  represented  trade 
credits  sold  to  banks  by  a  U.S.  corporation. 

-„^°i^'*i.  ^^''^'n  ^°™  i*'*  published  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  Bulletin 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin. 


'  Excluding  the  $193  million  Item  described  in  footnote  4  to  the  preceding  tiWf. 
Its  gecgraphical  distribution  is  as  follows:  Europe  $5  million:  Latin  America  J134 
million;  Japan  $4G  million;  and  others  $8  million.  The  distribution  of  the  $SG  iii::.:un 
item  tius  not  been  published. 


The  author  of  this  amendment.  Senator 
Albert  Gore,  of  Tennessee,  stated  that  It 
seemed  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  ex- 
emption of  commercial  bank  term  loans 
would  be  used  to  avoid  the  tax  apd  char- 
acterized it  as  an  Important  loophole.  In 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  last  June,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Dotiglas  Dillon  pointed  out  that  the 
rise  In  long-term  bank  loans  had  started  be- 
fore there  was  any  thought  of  the  tax  and 
that.  In  the  light  of  detailed  Information 
made  available  to  the  Treasury,  any  possible 
evasion  of  the  tax  through  use  of  bank  loans 


could   not  be  more   than   5   percent  of  the 
total  bank  loans." 

Changes  in  direction  of  the  flow  of  loans 
to  less-developed  and  developed  cotintries 
have  been  remarkably  simllat  to  the  changes 
In  patterns  of  direct  Investment.  Until  2 
or  3  years  ago,  the  direction  of  the  flows 
had  been  n^inly  to  Latin  America  and 
Canada.  In  recent  years,  most  of  the  term 
loans  have  gone  to  Europe,  particularly  to 
Italy  during  late  1963  and  early  1964,  and  to 
Japan.  The  shifts  In  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution are  summed  up  in  the  second  table. 

Over  the  past  year,  changes  in  bank  crediu 


abroad,  short  as  well  as  long-term,  have  been 
particularly  influenced  by  borrowings  by 
Japan.  Tliese  have  grown  substantially  to 
support  the  expanding  volume  of  Japanese 
trade  and  business  activity.  In  recent 
months,  the  rate  of  bank  lending  to  Japan 
has  slowed  down.  As  noted  in  these  pages 
last  month,  Japan  has  floated  sizable 
amounts   of  bonds  In  European  markets. 

A  HELPFDX  INNOVATION 

The  use  of  term  loans  In  foreign  opera- 
tions is  an  adaptation  of  techniques  devel- 
oped in  the  United  States  for  domestic  lend- 
ing.    As  is  well  known,   term  loans  in  the 
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United  States  are  generally  made  to  finance 
acquisitions  of  plants,  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, with  repajrment  out  of  the  cash  flow — 
earnings  and  depreciation — expected  to  be 
generated  by  their  use.  The  lender  must 
satisfy  himself  that  the  borrower  will  have 
funds  forthcoming  to  meet  his  obligations. 
The  borrower  can  obtain  terms  that  glxe 
flexibility  in  repayment  schedules  and  per- 
mit efficient  \ise  of  loan  funds.  Over  half 
of  the  total  dollar  volume  of  business  loans 
made  by  major  New  York  City  banks  con- 
sist of  term  loans. 

Banks  extending  term  loans  abroad  must, 
however,  satisfy  themselves  that  the  borrower 
will  not  only  generate  adequate  cash  flows 
but  also  will  be  able  to  convert  his  local 
currency  earnings  Into  U.S.  dollars.  Ex- 
change risks — including  the  possibility,  how- 
ever remote,  that  exchange  controls  may  pro- 
hibit remittances  to  the  United  States — and 
political  risks  are  as  much  part  and  parcel 
of  considerations  bearing  on  the  extension 
of  a  term  loan  as  *the  general  credit  standing 
of  the  borrower.  Other  essential  considera- 
tions are  the  balance-of-pajnnents  position  of 
the  brorower's  country,  the  level  of  Its  gold 
and  foreign  exchange  reserves  and  Its  short- 
term  international  Indebtedness.  Under  cer- 
tain clrctunstances,  a  country  may  appear  to 
be  borrowed  up. 

Many  of  the  term  loans  extended  by  UJ3. 
commercial  banks  to  borrowers  in  less-devel- 
oped countries  have  been  arranged  in  con- 
junction with  operations  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  the  World  Bank,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  and  such  private 
lenders  as  insurance  companies.  As  part  of 
policies  to  encourage  U.S.  exports,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  has  recently  developed 
comprehensive  Insurance  coverage  for  banks 
against  political,  military  and  conunercial 
risks  on  development  loans.  This  can  be  ex- 
pected, as  was  the  Intention,  to  increase  the 
volume  of  term  lending,  particularly  to  some 
of  the  less-developed  countries. 

On  a  niunber  of  occasions,  U.S.  commercial 
banks  also  have  granted  loans  to  foreign 
governments  or  central  banks  as  part  of 
pKkages  of  financial  assistance  extended  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  sometimes 
In  conjunction  with  credits  from  the  U.S. 
TrcastuTT  or  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Such 
arrangements  have  often  been  negotiated 
with  Latin  American  nations. 

Loans  to  Europe  and  Canada  have  been  ex- 
tended primarUy  to  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
American  businesses.  Sometimes,  U.S.  firms 
operating  abroad  have  also  been  instrvunen- 
tal  in  helping  arrange  U.S.  bank  financing  for 
many  of  the  foreign  customers  and  suppli- 
ers with  whom  they  do  business.  Credits 
have  thus  been  grcuited  to  finance  purchases 
of  oil  tankers,  freighters,  airplanes,  ma- 
chinery, electrical  equipment,  etc.  Because 
of  their  rapid  rate  of  obsolescence,  airplanes 
have  been  particularly  well  suited  to  flnanc- 
i!;e  through  bank  term  loans,  with  maturi- 
ties adjusted  to  the  funds  generated  through 
earnings  and  depreciation  allowances. 
Slipping  firms  have  received  substantial 
an.oiints  of  term  credit  by  obtaining  long- 
ie::n  charters  from  major  shippers  of  such 
ra.v  materials  as  oil,  iron  ore  and  bauxite 
a:  d  assigning  the  charter  income  to  the 
It-r.ders. 

Technical  innovations  in  industry  have 
th  s  been  matched  by  innovations  in  bank- 
in -■  techniques.  Like  advances  in  technol- 
oi: .  the  bank  term  loan  is  spreading  to  meet 
'!  •  needs  of  corporate  enterprise  here  as 
"f-c::  as  abroad.  The  growth  of  international 
irnte  and  multinational  business  organiza- 
tif'iis  naturally  creates  demands  for  flexible 
fir.incing  on  an  international  scale. 

TFi-.M    LOANS    AND    THE    BALANCE    OF    PAYMENTS 

Term  loans  help  promote  US  exports  In 
tiic  period  following  the  year  when  they  are 
P"anied;  this  minimizes  their  Impact  on  the 
balance    of    payments.     Subsequent    repay- 


ments of  the  loans  with  Interest  Increase  UjS. 
balance-of-payments  receipts. 

Foreigners  not  only  bcxrow  In  the  United 
States  but  also  keep  deposits  In  U.S.  banks 
and  hold  bankers  acceptances  and  other 
short-term  investments.  Some  of  these  de- 
I>osits  are  normally  connected  with  the  loans 
granted  them  by  U.S.  banks.  In  fact,  meet 
nations  hold  short-term  assets  in  U.S.  banks 
In  excess  of  the  sums  they  borrow  from 
them.  The  relevant  data  for  selected  coun- 
tries are  summed  up  in  the  table,  which 
also  shows  the  value  of  U.S.  trade  with  the 
nations  concerned. 

U.S.  Xyanking  credits  to  foreigneri^  set  against 
the  background  of  foreigners'  short-term 
assets  in  the  United  States  and  U.S.  foreign 
trade,  August  1964 

[In  millions  of  dollar::] 


VS. 
im- 


Canada 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Argentina 

Venezuela..- 

France 

Switterland. 

Belgium 

Sweden 

Netherlands 

Japan 

Mexico 

Brazil 

Colombia 

PliiUppines 

Norway 

Chile 


U.S. 

bank 

For- 

credits: 

eign 

abroad 

short 

U.S. 

term 
assets 

ex- 
ports' 

Short 

Long 

in 

term 

term 

U.S." 

694 

270 

3,065 

4,572 

94 

260 

1,057 

>825 

277 

72 

1.951 

1,384 

133 

133 

2,361 

1,217 

176 

78 

307 

216 

137 

36 

707 

675 

72 

42 

1,626 

774 

88 

26 

1,102 

341 

31 

71 

424 

<606 

31 

69 

600 

278 

40 

13 

316 

906 

2,471 

333 

2,614 

1,868 

672 

415 

674 

967 

153 

209 

221 

343 

250 

56 

149 

249 

179 

120 

216 

360 

35 

249 

171 

104 

187 

23 

172 

164 

ports' 


4.060 
•603 

1,116 

1,100 

146 

»to 

480 
256 

<418 
197 
217 

1,625 
649 
662 
265 
366 
117 
193 


'  Official  and  private. 

»  Year  ended  August  1964. 

'  Including  Trieste. 

•  Including  Luxembourg. 

Note.— The  countries  are  arranged  in  2  groups;  Those 
where  U.S.  bank  credits,  both  short  and  long  term,  are 
smaller  than  short-term  dollar  assets  held  by  them  in 
U.S.  banks  and  vice  versa.  Within  each  group,  the 
countries  are  arranged  according  to  the  size  of  U.S. 
bank  credits  to  them. 

Among  the  leading  net  debtors  Is  Japan; 
Its  assets  In  the  United  States  are,  however, 
large.  Japan  is  the  second  largest  customer 
of  the  United  States.  This  group  of  coun- 
tries also  includes  several  Latin  American 
countries  and  Norway  (because  of  shipping 
loans). 

Bank  lending  also  appears  as  a  complicat- 
ing factor  in  oxir  balance  of  pa3maent6  be- 
cause of  the  way  in  which  Government  statis- 
ticians present  their  accounts.  When  an 
American  citizen  makes  a  deposit  in  a  foreign 
bank  or  a  loan  to  a  foreigner,  the  transaction 
is  recorded  as  a  capital  outflow;  but  when  a 
foreigner  makes  a  deposit  in  a  U.S.  bank  or 
buys  U.S.  short-term  paper,  the  transaction 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  means  of  financ- 
ing the  U.S.  payments  deficit  rather  than  a 
capital  infiow  that  helps  reduce  the  deficit. 
A  conunittee  of  Government-appointed  ex- 
perts, which,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Ed- 
ward M.  Bernstein,  has  since  April  1963  been 
examining  the  asymmetries  and  anomalies  In 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  bookkeeping,  is  to 
report  its  findings  this  month. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Bank  loans  abroad 
to  finance  U.S.  exports  and  other  interna- 
tional business  do  not  result  in  a  loss  of  U.S. 
international  wealth.  They  help  expand  U.S. 
exports  and  job  opportunities  and  incomes 
at  home.  They  speed  up  economic  develop- 
ment abroad.  The  law  providing  for  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax,  with  its  implied 
threat  of  removing  the  exemption  for  bank 
term  loans,  should  be  allowed  to  expire  on 
its  scheduled  date  at  the  end  of  1965.  Even 
if  some  immediate  advantage  were  to  be 
gained  for  our  balance  of  pajrments  by  con- 


trols over  bank  lending.  It  would  be  man 
than  offset  by  the  daziaage  audi  oontrolB 
would  do  to  the  ataiuling  of  the  doUar  as  a 
reliable  and  £reely  usable  currency. 


The   Select  GiBuuttee   oa   GoTeraneBt 
Research 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  19. 1965 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  a  Rreat  privilege  to 
serve  under  Mr.  Elliott's  chairmanship 
of  the  Select  Committee  cm  GoTemment 
Research.  Despite  the  herculean  pro- 
portions of  the  task  assigned  to  the  com- 
mittee to  cover  the  entire  spectrum  of 
research  and  development  as  it  has  been 
carried  out  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, we  feel  that  we  have  been  able  to 
make  some  contribution  that  will  be  of 
permanent  and  lasting:  value. 

Indeed,  we  are  hopeful  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  work  of  the  Select  Ccxnmit- 
tee  on  Government  Research  and  its 
recommendations  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  be  materially  assisted  in  car- 
rying out  their  manifold  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  the  funding  and  the  over- 
sight of  the  Innumerable  research  pro- 
grams which  are  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Federal  Establishment. 

Apparently,  the  editors  of  Science 
magazine,  although  extremely  pessimis- 
tic about  the  actual  implementation  of 
some  of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions, do  recognize  that  the  select  oom- 
mittee  did  leave  an  Impressive  legacy. 

Obviously.  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of 
the  arguments  contained  in  their  com- 
mentary which  follows  my  remarks,  and 
I  would  particularly  take  issue  with  the 
statement  that  this  committee  was  cre- 
ated merely  to  enhance  the  political 
career  of  its  chairman,  the  Honorable 
Carl  Elliott.  Quite  to  the  contrary.  I 
think  it  resulted  from  a  sincere  and  deep- 
seated  realization  on  the  part  of  many 
Members  of  Congress,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  that  this  huge  and 
amorphous  field  of  Government  research 
and  development  was  in  need  (rf  sharp>er 
definition  and  clearer  guidelines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  the  hope  that  even  though  this 
committee  has  suffered  its  demise  that 
its  work  will  be  digested  not  only  by  the 
Members  of  Congress  but  by  members 
of  the*general  public  and  that  its  rec- 
ommendations and  conclusions  will  re- 
ceive thoughtful  consideration.  I  am 
particularly  interested  personally  in  the 
vaJue  of  the  select  committee's  recom- 
mendation for  the  creation  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Research  Policy.  I  think 
that  with  appropriate  support  from 
Members  of  Congress,  such  a  recommen- 
dation could  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  axi  extremely  useful  device  to  oversea 
a  more  rational  development  of  Federal 
policy  in  the  all-important  area  of  re- 
search and  development. 
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Ii£r.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  include 
extraneous  material,  I  wish  to  include 
herewith  the  article  to  which  I  referred 
earlier;  namely,  the  comment  from  the 
January  8,  1965,  issue  of  Science  maga- 
zine.   The  article  follows: 
News  and  Comment:   Elliott  Committee — 
Pinal  Reports   Issited   as  15-Month  In- 
vestigation or  Fedebal  Research   Comes 
to  End 

With  the  expiration  of  the  88th  Congress, 
Representative  Carl  Elliott's  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Research  went  out  of  ex- 
istence, openly  confessing,  in  Its  final  study, 
to  a  tinge  of  frustration  at  not  having  had 
time  to  do  more  than  raise  some  of  the  sub- 
stantive questions  of  policy."  The  frustra- 
tion can  be  widely  shared,  for  Elliott's  com- 
mittee, despite  many  obstacles  and  pessi- 
mistic expectations,  was  developing  into  the 
sort  of  organization  that  has  often  been  pre- 
scribed for  the  Congress;  a  well  staSed,  in- 
fluential entity  that  could  serve  as  a  center 
for  legislative  examination  of  the  Federal 
Grovernment'8  Involvement  in  science,  tech- 
nology, and  education. 

The  c(Miimlttee's  demise.  Just  as  It  was 
emerging  froca  infancy,  can  In  part  be  at- 
tributed to  no  more  than  a  turn  of  political 
history — Elliott's  defeat  In  last  fall's  Alabama 
primary;  but  Interwoven  with  the  personal 
element  is  the  fact  that  Congress  is  yet  to 
demonstrate  any  more  than  a  low-keyed  con- 
cern about  Its  ability  to  handle  the  problems 
that  Elliott  took  under  svirvelllance. 

The  committee  was  established  in  Septem- 
ber 1963  (Science,  Sept.  23,  1963)  as  a 
gesture  of  support  for  Elliott,  who  was  seek- 
ing an  escape  from  the  rlghtwlng  deluge  that 
eventually  overwhelmed  him  In  Alabama. 
The  House  leadership,  mindful  of  widespread 
unease  over  the  annually  rising  costs  of  re- 
search and  development,  felt  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey— and  simultaneously  give  Elliott  a  ve- 
hicle for  obtaining  publicity.  Elliott  th\is 
got  his  committee,  but  not  before  the  chair- 
men of  the  major  standing  committees  with 
scientific  and  technical  Jurisdictions  were 
given  membership,  a  price  they  exacted  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  that  their  own 
territory  might  be  subjected  to  unsympa- 
thetic appraisal.  Finally,  the  Elliott  commit- 
tee was  constituted  as  a  select  committee, 
which  meant  that  it  had  to  be  reestablished 
with  each  new  Con|;re8s.  When  Elliott  was 
defeated,  none  of  ms  colleagues  showed  in- 
terest in  succeeding  him  as  chairman  or  in 
pushing  to  extend  the  life  of  the  committee, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Government  Research  automatlcaUy  went 
out  of  busmess  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Elliott,  who  received  little  publicity  from  the 
committee's  15  months  of  work — basically  be- 
cause he  Insisted  on  a  careful,  nonsensa- 
ttonal  approach  to  the  subject  matter — is 
now  back  In  Alabama,  practicing  law  and 
possibly  working  for  another  try  at  public 
office. 

The  legacy  of  his  committee  is  a  set  of 
hearings  containing  the  testimony  and  state- 
ments of  75  witnesses,  plus  10  separate  studies 
containing  an  accumulation  of  statistics — 
many  of  which  were  prevloiisly  unavailable — 
and  analyses  and  recommendations.  In  gen- 
eral, the  recommendations  called  for  what 
many  observers  of  the  Nation's  scientific, 
technical,  and  educational  scene  have  been 
calling  for:  better  coordination  of  Federal 
support  for  research.  Improved  techniques 
for  collecting  and  disseminating  Information, 
broader  distribution  of  Federal  funds  for  re- 
search and  education,  and  the  development 
of  techniques  for  relating  scientific  and  engi- 
neering training  to  long-term  national  needs. 
But  the  committee  also  poked  Into  some 
other  matters,  quite  possibly  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  some  of  Elliott's  colleagues,  one  of 
whom,  George  P.  Miller,  chairman  of  the 
Ho\ise  space  committee,  filed  a  letter  stating 


that  he  felt  "some  reservations.**  These  were. 
In  most  cases,  related  to  ooncluslons  that 
the  space  program,  for  which  MUler's  com- 
mittee bears  responsibility  in  the  House,  may 
not  be  as  C(»nprehensive  a  national  blessing 
as  sp£u;e  agency  publicity  men  make  it  out 
to  be. 

The  Elliott  committee's  report  stated,  for 
example,  that  "in  the  world  of  our  probable 
futiire,  our  ability  as  a  nation  to  compete 
will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  efficacy 
of  today's  research  into  our  grave  social  and 
economic  problems  •  •  *.  In  the  sense  of 
mission-oriented  programs,  we  are  spending 
greatly  on  defense,  space,  and  nuclear  mis- 
sions and  virtually  nothing  on  the  mission 
of  securing  our  probable  competitive  futiu-e 
•  •  *.  Apart  from  strictly  economic  prob- 
lems, many  of  our  social  problems  have  be- 
come very  costly  •  *  *.  In  comparison  to 
the  dollars  spent  on  the  spnce  program,  we 
can  well  afford  some  additional  pyennies  for 
research  into  these  and  mar^  other  areas." 

The  conunittee  also  took  up  another  theme 
that  supporters  of  space,  military,  and  de- 
fense research  programs  find  particularly 
grating — that  their  use  of  manpower  is  detri- 
mental to  other  national  needs:  "It  is  criti- 
cal," the  committee  stated,  "that  the  Gov- 
ernment avoid  policies  or  procedures  which 
lead  to  Inefficient  deployment  or  stockpiling 
of  trained  personnel.  Manpower  cost  is  as 
Important  as  fiscal  cost  In  consideration  of 
major  programs.  But  this  has  not  been  a 
significant  criterion  In  major  program  choices 
to  date.  The  huge  technical  programs  of 
NASA,  DOD,  and  AEC  have  absorbed  large 
numbers  of  engineers  and  scientists.  Yet  no 
one  at  the  time  of  decision  has  reckoned 
their  worth  on  these  programs  as  opposed  to 
their  alternative  use  in  teadhlng,  pwivate  In- 
dustry, or  other  Government  programs." 

It  was  In  response  to  these  and  similar 
assertions  that  Representative  Milleb  ap- 
pended his  letter  of  reservation  to  the  final 
report,  offering  the  explanation  that  he  dis- 
agreed with  certain  points  and,  Ln  addition, 
had  not  had  time  to  study  some  of  the  later 
reports  in  detail.  Mh.lek  wrote  that  he 
would  provide  a  fuller  explanation  of  his  ob- 
jections when  the  new  session  of  Congress 
was  underway. 

Miller's  reservations,  and  the  failure  of 
Elliott's  colleagues  to  keep  the  committee 
alive,  suggest  an  unpromising  future  for 
Elliott's  most  far  reaching  and  significant 
recommendation:  that  Congress  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Research  Policy,  which 
would  be  the  legislative  counterpart  of  the 
White  House  science  advisory  apparatus,  in 
much  the  same  fashion  that  the  Cotigres- 
slonal  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee  doesn't  write  laws  or  pass  on  ap- 
propriations, but  with  a  first-rate  profes- 
sional staff  and  an  Industrious  membership 
it  has  come  to  radiate  a  good  deal  of  Influ- 
ence simply  by  being  very  competent. 

As  Elliott's  conunittee  sees  it,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Research  Policy  would  not 
supersede  the  committees  that  now  have  sci- 
entific and  technical  Jurisdictions:  rather. 
It  would  attempt  to  obtain  the  sort  of  over- 
all view  that  now  has  little  or  no  place  in 
the  thinking  of  committees  responsible  for 
specific  programs  or  agencies.  It  would 
have  no  weapons  to  employ  outside  of  re- 
ports and  studies,  but,  hopefully,  these  could 
go  a  long  way  If  they  were  well  done. 

It  Is  far  too  early  in  the  session  to  tell 
whether  any  influential  support  can  be  ob- 
tained for  this  proposal.  But  at  this  stage 
there  is  a  great  deal  working  against  it.  In 
response  to  the  creation  of  Elliott's  commit- 
tee, subcommittees  on  research  was  set  up 
by  Miller's  own  space  committee  and  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Thus,  the  way 
is  far  from  clear  for  a  new  standing  com- 
mittee to  step  Into  the  field  of  science  and 
technology. 


Furthermore,  Congress  seems  to  be  tending 
toward  less  agitation  al>out  Federal  support 
for  research  and  development.  A  few  years 
ago  it  found  that  funds  In  this  area  were 
growing  by  a  couple  of  billion  dollars  a  year, 
and  it  became  quite  excited.  But  it  now 
seems  to  be  accustomed  to  R.  &  D.  as  a  15- 
percent  slice  of  the  budget,  and  rather  than 
gaping  at  this  figiu-e,  the  Members  are  con- 
centrating on  getting  fair  slices  for  their  dis- 
tricts. Finally,  the  hearings  held  by  Elliott 
and  other  committees  have  reinforced  the 
sense  of  mystery  that  many  laymen  feel 
about  science.  One  witness  after  another 
told  these  committees  that  you  never  knew 
what  might  come  out  of  the  most  nonsensi- 
cal-sounding research  project,  and,  in  the  ab- 
sense  of  any  solid  argument  to  the  contniry, 
the  general  congressional  attittide  seem.s  to 
be  that  we  do  not  understand  it  too  well,  or 
at  all,  but  it  Is  good  for  the  coimtry.  If  the 
new  and  large  Democratic  majority  starts  a 
wave  of  general  congressional  reform,  ic  is 
possible  that  a  Joint  Committee  on  Research 
Policy  might  win  approval,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  large-scale  revision  of  the  com- 
mittee structure,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
Elliott  committee  will  leave  behind  anything 
but  an  impressive  pile  of  reports. — D.  S. 
Greenberg. 

Elliott  Reports  Available  for  Distribi;tion 

The  following  publications  have  been 
Issued  by  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Government  Research.  Copies  may  be  or- 
dered from  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

Study  No.  1:  "The  Administration  of  Re- 
search and  Development  Grants,"  is  out  of 
print. 

Study  No.  2:  "Manpower  for  Research  and 
Development,"  25  cents. 

Study  No.  3:  "Federal  Facilities  for  Re- 
search and  Development,"  60  cents. 

Study  No.  4:  "Documentation  and  Dis- 
semination of  Research  and  Development 
Results."  60  cents. 

Study  No.  5:  "Federal  Student  Assistance 
in  Higher  Education,"  30  cents. 

Study  No.  6:  "Impact  of  Federal  Research 
and  Development  Programs,"  66  cents. 

Study  No.  7:  "Contract  Policies  and  Pro- 
cedures for  Research  and  Development,"  45 
cents. 

Study  No.  8:  "Interagency  CoOTdlnation  in 
Research  and  Development,"  25  cents. 

Study  No.  9:  "Statistical  Review  of  Re- 
search and  Development,"  60  cents. 

Study  No.  10:  "National  Goals  and  Pol- 
icies." 25  cents. 

Hearings:  "Federal  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Programs":  part  1,  $2.50;  part  2.  $1; 
part  3.  60  cents.  Committee  print:  "Federal 
Research  and  Development  Programs,"  15 
cents. 


"The  Fuhire  That  Nobody  Knows?" — 
Editorial  by  David  Lawrence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAfES 

Tuesday,  January  19,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial written  by  David  Lawrence,  the 
distinguished  editor  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  The  editorial  is  entitled 
"The  Future  That  Nobody  Knows?" 
This  is  a  most  outstanding  editorial,  and 
it  deserves  the  attention  and  considera- 
tion of  every  Member  of  this  body.    The 


editorial  was  printed  in  the  January  11, 
1965,  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  POTUHB  That  Nobody  Knows? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

This  is  the  season  of  prophecy,  when  we 

ask  ourselves:  What  will  the  new  year  bring? 

The  past  Is  recoUection.     The  present  is 

actual  experience.     But  of  the  future  we  say: 

Who  really  knows? 

Certain  truths,  however,  can  guide  us. 
For  human  nature  does  react  always  with 
characteristic  self-Interest,  whether  as  Indi- 
viduals striving  to  obtain  material  rewards, 
or  as  nations  endeavoring  to  unite  in  the  face 
of  a  common  peril. 

We  know  all  too  well  the  ingredients  of 
maiunade  friction  In  both  the  world  at  large 
and  In  the  narrower  confines  of  our  home 
communities.  We  know  the  factors  that  bring 
discord.  We  are  also  aware  of  an  Instinctive 
duty  to  find  ways  of  accommodation — a 
heroic  means  of  adjustment  which  shall  re- 
move the  Influences  that  keep  us  in  conflict 
with  one  another. 

We  are,  therefore,  not  lacking  In  knowl- 
edge of  things  to  do  to  make  a  better  world. 
What  we  lack  is  the  wUlp>ower  to  do  them. 

For  war  is  not  a  phenomenon  merely  of 
nations.  War  Is  also  the  battle  of  men 
against  men.  In  every  walk  of  life.  Even- 
tually, the  strident  voices  of  Individuals 
make  up  the  babel  of  a  distraught  world. 

Whatever  the  vicissitudes  of  the  times, 
V.\e  human  struggle  continues  with  more 
periods  of  fear  than  of  repose.  The  contest 
for  supremacy  over  other  peoples  Is  unceas- 
ing. The  age-old  passion  for  superiority  does 
r.Qt  subside — ^mere  equality  does  not  seem  to 
^.■!tisfy. 

The  common  fallacy  Is  that  there  is  some- 
:lnng  new  In  the  offing — a  magic  remedy  for 
a;;  this.  The  perennial  friction  of  class,  of 
r.ice,  of  creed,  of  political  or  economic  fac- 
tionalism is  regarded  as  just  a  malady  of  the 
times.  We  assume  that  what  has  happened 
before  is  obsolete,  and  hence  not  worth  re- 
examining. Too  often  we  disregard  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  as  meaningless,  becatise,  as 
we  rationalize  it,  they  supposedly  apply  to  a 
different  set  of  circumstances  than  we  ob- 
serve today.    Yet  history  repeats  Itself. 

We  look  admiringly  at  our  new  inventions. 
But  some  of  the  "improvements"  of  our  day 
are  illusory.  We  have  developed  many  me- 
clianlcal  devices  to  get  more  enjoyment  out 
of  life,  but  we  have  never  invented  a  better 
*^.  rmtila  for  human  behavior  than  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount. 

We  are  perfecting  now  the  most  effective 
meai^s  of  "organized  murder" — as  Lloyd 
George  once  called  war — that  the  world  has 
ever  known.  But  the  weapons  of  organized 
pt-ace  are  still  In  the  laboratory  stage. 

The  foundations,  however,  of  understand- 
ing between  men  were  long  ago  established. 
Man  has  accumulated  enough  knowledge  of 
■"r.e  necessary  principles  of  law  and  order  to 
huild  a  free  society.  Our  moral  philosophy 
is  now,  as  always,  a  combination  of  faith  and 
ri;nvJction  based  on  daily  exp)erience  in  the 
injsy  thoroughfares  of  life.  We  know  full 
'.veil  what  really  constitutes  fundamental 
truth,  no  matter  how  much  we  discount  It  in 
c  ar  everyday  living. 

For  whether  we  pay  homage  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Mohammed  or  Confucius  or  Moses, 
or  whether  we  worship  at  the  shrines  of  the 
Christian  world,  we  know  that  there  is  a 
f"rce  stronger  than  ourselves  which  moves 
among  us  eversnvfiere,  every  day.  Acknowl- 
edgment of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being 
IS  the  starting  point  of  human  progress. 

What  we  have  not  yet  been  ready  to  utilize 
p:Tectlvely,  however,  is  the  knowledge  that 
God's  infinite  power  does  Invest  the  earth  In 
cotintless  places,  and  does  govern  the  be- 


liaylor  of  men,  evm  ■■  t2iey  seemingly  sub- 
mit to  lecMlnv  who  oppress  and  enfllave. 

The  tranBgressloiu  of  men — or  their 
passive  acquiescence  in  sinful  <leedB — are  not 
the  result  at  any  dearth  of  knowledge  of  what 
Is  right  or  what  Is  required  of  us.  These 
errors  come  because  many  of  us  deviate  trom 
basic  principles,  though  in  our  hearts  we 
know  that  these  i»liiciplee  are  Inflezible  and 
cannot  be  bent  to  stilt  the  expediences  or 
whims  of  the  hotir.  Evil  survives  In  the 
world  primarily  because  good  men  fear  to 
make  the  sacrifices  that  must  be  made  to  win 
and  retain  freed(»n. 

We  do  not  know  the  future?  Of  course  we 
do.  The  real  question  is  whether  we  are 
willing  to  meet  Its  tests — whether  we  wUl  let 
greed  and  selfishness  reign  where  we  know 
there  must  be  generosity  and  unselfishness, 
whether  we  will  be  craven  and  covrardly 
where  we  know  we  mtist  be  brave  and  reso- 
lute, and  whether  we  will  extend  the  hand  of 
friendship  and  with  love  open  our  hearts  to 
other  hvunan  beings,  or  whether  we  will  shirk 
the  obligations  which  Inner  conscience  and 
the  pages  of  history  tell  us  to  fulfill. 

We  do  know  the  futvure — ^because  we  know 
the  past. 

Human  knowledge  does  not  perish.  It  lives 
on  under  the  Inspiration  of  divine  provi- 
dence, whose  reminders  of  what  truth  really 
is  come  to  us  every  moment  of  our  lives. 
With  faith  In  His  wisdom  we  can  face  the 
challenges  of  the  future,  cotirageous,  and  un- 
afraid. 


The  Way  to  the  Great  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  19,  1965 

Mr.  HATiTi.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  Jan- 
uary 17  issue  of  the  Washington  Star  an 
article  entitled,  "The  Way  to  the  Great 
Society,"  written  by  the  Chaplain  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  was  carried. 

As  we  approach  the  inauguration  cere- 
monies, I  hope  that  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration will  not  be  so  enticed  by  their 
own  public  relations  that  they  fail  to 
consider  the  future  consequences  to  the 
Nation.  This  article  Is  well  worth  read- 
ing by  every  citizen,  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  this  House: 

Spires  of  the  Spikit — ^The  Way  to  the 
Great   Society 

(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain. 
TT.S.    Senate) 

America  on  Its  privileged  pedestal  is  being 
summoned  by  the  demands  of  the  world 
revolution  not  only  to  see  visions  and  dream 
dreams,  but  to  lead  the  way  to  a  fairer  earth. 
The  blueprints  are  not  dated  to  be  realized 
In  some  far  sweet-bye-and-bye  but  In  a 
desperately  needy  here  and  now  where  un- 
counted millions  wallow  In  the  lowlands  of 
misery.  With  all  the  necessary  Implements 
In  their  hands  those  who  are  citizens  of  the 
coveted  privileged  portions  of  this  spinning 
globe  are  solemnly  called  to  be  willing  part- 
ners in  the  task  of  changing  dreary  deserts 
into  rose  gardens  of  life  more  abundant.  It 
Is  the  time  to  fulfill  the  ancient  prophecy 
that  the  crooked  things  which  spoil  life's 
music  must  be  made  straight.  The  valleys 
of  despair  must  be  exalted. 

The  vistas  of  a  Promised  Land  have  been 
lifted  up  long  "ere  this  by  mllUons  of  wor- 
shipers  in    10,000    churches   as   they    have 


prayed  "Thy  Kingdom.  Come"  with  hymoa 
upon  their  Upe  such  as — 

"O  shame  to  us  who  rest  content 
WhUe  lust  and  greed  for  gain 
In  street  and  shop  and  tenement 
Wring  gold  from  h\m[ian  pain. 

"Give  us,  O  God,  tbe  strength  to  buUd 

The  city  that  hath  stood 
Too  long  a  dream,  whose  laws  are  love. 

Whose  ways  are  brotherhood, 
And  where  the  sun  that  shlneth  Is 

God's  grace  for  human  good." 

The  answer  to  that  prayer  Is  all  Involved 
In  the  universal  petition  voiced  constantly 
by  millions  that  the  kingdom  of  hiunan  good 
may  indeed  come. 

But  the  desperate  immediate  need  of  these 
days  of  violence  and  revolutionary  change  Is 
that  those  who  have  In  their  hands  the  power 
to  help  God  answer  the  prayer,  "Thy  King- 
dom Come,"  shall  with  a  new  dedication  and 
determination,  face  the  realization  that  the 
way  to  any  society  that  can  really  be  called 
great  Lb  not  simply  by  the  manipulation  of 
legislative  levers  by  social  engineers.  The 
Great  Society  can  only  be  built  by  those  who. 
In  their  own  attitudes  and  actions,  join  the 
ranks  of  those  whose  ruling  passion  was  so 
well  expressed  by  John  F.  Kennedy  when,  4 
years  ago,  he  took  the  oath  of  the  presi- 
dential office — "Ask  not  what  your  country 
can  do  for  you  but  rather  what  you  can  do 
for  your  country."  That  distinction  divides 
Americans  into  two  classes — those  who  lift 
and  those  who  lean. 

A  fatal  fallacy  of  so  many  rose-tinted  so- 
cial schemes  is  to  regard  government  as  a 
sort  of  escalartor  upon  which  even  tbe  in- 
dolent may  be  carried  up  to  desired  levels 
whether  they  personally  exert  themselves 
or  not.  Where  such  social  panaceas  have 
been  tried  there  have  been  alarming  indica- 
tions that  far  too  many  people  are  perfectly 
wUUng  just  to  recline  on  the  moving  stair- 
way while  they,  themselves,  do  Uttle  but  en- 
joy the  sensation  and  the  scenery. 

One  of  England's  most  famous  preachers 
broadcast  his  estimate  of  the  escalator  phi- 
losophy as  in  his  country  it  has  been  carried 
out  in  the  "welfare  state."  He  said:  "What 
is  so  often  forgotten  is  that  if  you  give  amen- 
ities endlessly  to  people  who  are  at  heart 
grabbing  and  selfish  you  will  bring  the  life  of 
the  community  to  chaos.  In  this  serious 
hour  htiman  motives  are  being  poisoned  wiUi 
a  drug  that  la  sapping  the  moral  grande'v 
and  stamina  of  our  whole  land.  We  might 
label  the  drug  thus — 'How  can  I  do  less  and 
gain  more?'  " 

In  America  It  Is  certainly  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  raging  passion  with  half  of 
our  people  is  to  build  bcu-ns  and  bigger 
bams,  or  oc»-porations  or  bigger  c(»'pcH-ation8. 
And,  the  raging  pmsslon  of  the  other  half  of 
our  people  is  to  get  more  and  more  wages  for 
less  and  less  work.  So,  mUUcMis  of  Ameri- 
cans make  wecUth  and  security  the  goals  of 
their  personal  living  and  of  our  national 
existence. 

Life  which  is  geared  as  an  escalator,  while 
conceivably  It  might  get  many  mateiral 
things  for  people,  would  at  the  same  time  do 
terrible  things  to  them  by  robbing  them  of 
self-respect  and  a  sturdy  Independence  which 
fosters  personal  Initiative  and  develops  char- 
acter. The  only  hope  for  the  coming  of 
what  we  are  thinking  of  as  a  Great  Society 
is  a  tremendous  Increase  In  the  number  of 
those  who  stand  and  toU,  not  with  those 
who  lean  but  with  those  who  lift.  A  modem 
sage  declares  that  a  gentleman  Is  one  who 
puts  a  little  more  Into  the  general  pool  of 
human  welfare  than  he  takes  out. 

Personal  responsibility  Is  the  central  theme 
of  Christianity.  One  of  the  fxindamental 
principles  of  the  IXaster  of  Men  is — "If  a 
man  shall  save  his  life  he  shsJl  lose  it."  That 
puts  the  attainment  of  life  abundant  for  in- 
dividuals and  for  nations  at  the  disposal  of 
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those  whose  ruling  paaskm  U  not  how  mtich 
can  I  take  out  but  taow  much  can  I  put  In. 
The  symbol  of  all  that  has  made  our  democ- 
racy great  and  mighty  enough  now,  la  this 
desperate  day,  to  be  the  chief  factor  In  sav- 
ing the  world  from  the  horror  of  regimented 
oomm\inlsm  Is  not  the  automatic  escalator 
on  which  people  are  lifted,  but  the  stairway 
up  which  people  climb. 

The  signboard  to  the  Great  Society  was 
put  up  by  that  One  who  spake  as  never  man 
sptake  when  He  declared — "Let  him  who 
would  be  great  among  you  be  the  servant 
oX  all." 


Support  of  State  Right-To-Work  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SODTH   CAKOLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  19,  1965 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  comments,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address,  indicating  that  he  would 
press  for  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  have  caused  much  con- 
cern in  my  State  and  throughout  the 
country. 

I  have  already  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  some  editorials  on  this 
subject;  and  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  three  excellent  editorials 
supporting  State  right-to-work  laws. 
They  are:  "The  Case  for  Section  14(b)", 
from  the  January  16,  1965,  issue  of  the 
Greenville,  S.C,  News;  "Section  14(b) 
is  a  Guarantee  of  the  Right  To  Work," 
from  the  January  16,  1965,  issue  of  the 
Greenville,  S.C,  Piedmont;  and  "The 
Right  To  Work,"  from  the  January  14, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Williamston, 
S.C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Greenville  News,  Jan.  16,  1965] 
Thk  Case  rom  S»cnoN  14(b) 

The  many  other  points  made  In  President 
Johnson's  state  of  the  Union  message,  and 
the  special  requests  he  has  sent  to  Congress 
since,  naturally  have  attracted  the  most  local 
and  national  public  attention. 

But  his  Implied  threat  to  the  rlght-to- 
work  laws  In  force  In  20  States  under  au- 
thorization of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  much 
more  serious  than  his  rather  vague  references 
to  certain  other  matters. 

The  Implication  is  that  the  administration 
will  recommend  and  work  for  congressional 
enactment  of  legislation  which  will  drastic- 
ally change  or  repeal  outright  section  14(b). 
This  1947  amendment  to  the  labor-manage- 
ment relations  law  authorizes  the  States 
to  enact  statutes  outlawing  the  "union 
shop"  contracts  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
imlon  bosses. 

The  President  merely  said  he  would  pro- 
pose changes  In  the  union-management  stat- 
utes. "Including  section  14(b),"  without 
specifying  what  these  proposals  might  be. 
Union  leaders  promptly  took  this  to  mean 
repeal  of  the  section. 

It  is  obvious  tbat  they  have  received 
assiu'ances  to  that  effect  from  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  President  George  Meany  of  the 
APL-CIO,  and  other  top  unloneers,  have 
had  one  or  more  long  conferences  with  the 
President  since  last  November  and  they  have 
emerged  beaming  each  time. 


The  right-to-work  laws  have  been  much 
misunderstood  and  maligned.  It  has  been 
charged  that  the  term  ''rl^t  to  work"  la 
a  misnomer,  and  perhaps  it  Is.  It  would  be 
more  correct  to  refer  to  th»  laws  as  "free- 
dom from  imionlsm"  statutes,  for  that  Is 
what  they  should  be.  In  fact,  to  fairly  ac- 
complish their  purpose  they  should  go  fur- 
ther than  they  do. 

Simply  stated,  the  laws  say  that  no  person 
shall  be  compelled  to  join  a  union  as  a 
condition  of  employment.  He  does  not  have 
to  be  a  member  of  the  union  having  a  con- 
tract with  an  employer  to  get  a  Job.  He 
cannot  legally  be  required  to  join  after  he 
gets  it.  Hence,  the  term  "right  to  work" 
which  means  tlie  right  not  to  join  a  iinion 
as   well   as  freedom   to  Join   voluntarily. 

The  directors  of  the  South  Carolina  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  adopted  a 
resolution  opposing  "the  repeal  or  amend- 
ment in  any  respect  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act  as  amend- 
ed." In  the  "whereas"  of  the  resolution 
the  50  or  so  business  and  industry  spokes- 
men representing  over  3, (XX)  firms,  stated  a 
good  case  for  the  right-to-work  law  of  South 
Carolina  and  against  repeal  of  the  permis- 
sive Federal  statute. 

A  few  excerpts: 

"Employees  should  be  free  to  decide  for 
themselves  whether  to  Join  or  not  to  Join 
a  labor  organization  and  th^r  right  to  work 
should  never  be  dependent  upon  member- 
ship in,  affiliation  with,  or  financial  support 
of  a  labor  organization,  or  any  other  orga- 
nization. 

"The  right  to  work  Is  Jeopardized  by  com- 
pulsory unionism. 

"A  labor  organization  should  recruit  and 
hold  its  members  on  its  merits  and  not  by 
making  membership  in  or  compulsory  pay- 
ment to  any  organization  a  condition  of 
employment. 

"The  right  to  work  and  right  of  associa- 
tion Including  both  the  right  to  Join  and  the 
right  not  to  Join  are  basic  liberties,  and 
Federal  and  State  (Governments  should  take 
effective  action  to  protect  them. 

"A  public  opinion  poll  taken  In  1964  by 
a  respected  and  reliable  opinion  research 
corporation  of  Princeton,  BT.J..  shows  the 
majority  of  the  American  public  believes 
that  no  citizen  should  be  forced  to  Join  a 
union  to  obtain  or  to  hold  a  Job. 

"Chapter  3  of  title  40  of  the  Code  of  Laws 
of  South  Carolina,  1962,  which  sets  forth 
right-to-work  law  In  this  State,  is  both 
necessary  and  desirable  In  that  It  expresses 
the  win  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

"Recent  statistics  compiled  and  published 
by  the  U.S.  Labor  Department's  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  show  States  with  rlght-to- 
work  laws  continuing  to  lead  the  Nation  in 
the  rate  of  improvement  of  Industrial  wages 
and  the  creation  of  new  Industrial  Jobs." 

President  Johnson's  statement  that  he 
would  recommend  the  change  In  order  to 
put  an  end  to  "strife  in  so  many  of  our 
States"  was  laughable  but  for  Its  deadly 
seriousness.  There  has  been  relatively  little 
"strife"  In  the  right-to-work  States,  except 
for  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  union  lead- 
ers to  oppose  passage  of  the  laws  or  to  get 
them  repealed. 

The  President's  proposal  might  ultimately 
put  an  end  to  union  strife — after  every  work- 
er had  been  compelled  by  union  tactics  and 
Federal  bureaucratic  coercion  to  Join  a  union 
and  follow  the  dictates  of  its  leaders  without 
opening  his  mouth.  But  thp  real  strife  would 
only  then  begin.  '^ 

Not  all  that  is  said  in  favor  of  the  statutes 
is  literally  true,  but,  then,  practically  noth- 
ing that  is  said  against  them  Is.  With  NLRB 
decisions  favoring  anything  the  unions  do. 
while  mxizzllng  management,  the  State 
statutes  are  about  all  the  protection  the 
worker  has  against  compulsory  unionism. 


And  if  all  that  Is  said  in  favor  of  unloDs 
were  true,  still  nothing  can  be  said  for  fore- 
Ing  a  worker  to  join. 


I  Prom  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont   Jan 
16,  1965] 

Section  14(b)  Is  a  Guarantei:  of  the  Right 
To  Work 

Fourteen  (b)  sounds  like  an  odd  shoe  size 
but  in  fact  this  identifies  a  section  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  designed  to  keep  union 
members  from  being  completely  subject  to 
the  whims  of  union  officials.  The  adminis- 
tration, having  been  elected  with  the  lavish 
support  of  union  officers,  now  proposes  to 
change  the  section  at  their  request. 

Fourteen  (b)  allows  any  State  whose  citi- 
zens so  desire  to  adopt  a  right-to-work  law 
which  merely  prohibits  making  union  mem- 
bership necessary  to  get  or  hold  a  Job 
Twenty  States,  including  South  Carolina 
have  such  laws.  Unions  thrive  in  all  of 
them. 

But  where  right-to-work  laws  are  in  force. 
a  man  can  make  up  his  own  mind  about 
whether  he  wants  to  belong  to  a  particular 
union.  In  the  United  States  are  unions 
which  are  honestly  run  and  responsive  to 
the  members'  wishes,  and  there  are  others 
which  are  dictatorial,  violent,  and  corrupt. 
A  National  Labor  Relations  Board  examiner 
recently  commented  that  he  had  no  power 
to  treat  a  corrupt  union  any  differently  than 
a  legitimate  one. 

Where  right-to-work  laws  do  not  exist,  a 
union,  once  it  signs  a  contract  with  an  em- 
ployer, can  obtain  dismissal  of  any  covered 
employee  who  does  not  Join  and  stay  in  good 
standing  with  the  union.  It  can  call  wildcat 
strikes  that  put  him  out  of  work,  curtail  his 
earnings  through  work  quotas,  and  do  other 
things  that  hurt  rather  than  help  the  in- 
dividual employee,  and  still  he  must  render 
his  dues  as  if  he  truly  were  being  repre- 
sented. 

It  Is  probable  that  the  mere  existence  of 
14(b)  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  unicns. 
even  In  States  which  have  passed  no  right- 
to-work  laws.  Unions  are  always  mindful 
that  one  could  be  passed,  and  Inclined  to 
behave  a  bit  less  arrogantly  to  keep  from 
getting  the  voters  worked  up. 

If  14(b)  Is  repealed,  this  restraint  will  be 
gone.  Unions  will  not  need  to  consider  the 
feelings  or  opinions  of  either  their  members 
or  the  people  of  the  States  in  which  they 
operate. 

Fourteen  (b)  Injures  no  one.  Its  repeal 
would  benefit  only  labor  union  officials.  It. 
Is  the  only  guarantee  against  captive  union 
membership.    It  would  best  be  kept. 

[Prom  the  Williamston  (S.C.)  Journal,  Jan. 

14, 1965] 

The  Right  To  Work 

Although  organized  labor  professes  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  winning  of  new  privileges  for 
its  members.  It  has  adamantly  refused  to 
grant  them  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
of  all  rights— the  freedom  from  being  forced 
to  Join  a  union  in  order  to  hold  a  Job. 

In  furtherance  of  this  blind  policy  of  ciui- 
pulslon,  officials  of  the  APL-CIO  ha^e 
launched  a  campaign  to  get  the  Congress  to 
kill  the  laws  in  20  States  that  now  protect 
their  residents   from   compulsory   unionism. 

The  target  of  the  drive  is  the  provision  in 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  permits  States 
to  enact  and  administer  right-to-work  stat- 
utes which  guarantee  the  rights  of  workers 
to  refuse  to  join  a  union,  without  sacrificing 
their  Jobs. 

Union  leaders  are  resorting  to  congressional 
help  because,  despite  heavyhanded  com- 
palgns  In  the  20  rlght-to-wcM-k  States,  they 
have  failed  to  win  repeal  of  the  Individual 
laws. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  residents  of  the 
States  in  question  greatly  cherish  the  frec- 
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choice  privilege  and  do  not  want  to  relin- 
quish It.  Just  as  obvious  is  the  motivation 
of  union  leaders.  They  want  employers  to 
be  required  to  enroll  their  employees  In 
unions  with  no  effort  on  the  union's  part. 

It  seems  to  us  that  If  the  Congress  takes 
any  action  In  the  matter  at  all,  It  should  be 
to  strengthen  the  rights  of  States  to  shield 
their  residents  from  involuntary  union  mem- 
bership rather  than  to  remove  the  last  vestige 
of  free  choice  from  all  the  Nation's  workers. 


One  Response  on  Medicare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  19,  1965 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  pieces  of 
legislation  have  received  greater  publicly 
than  the  so-called  medicare  bill.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  few  pieces  of 
legislation  have  received  less  actual  pub- 
lic Interest  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  publicity  about  it. 

This  fact — the  general  public  apathy 
toward  such  a  measure — was  amply  dem- 
onstrated recently  in  one  of  the  cities  of 
my  district,  Red  Wing,  Minn.  The  edi- 
tor of  the  Red  Wing  Republican-Eagle, 
a  daily  newspaper,  wrote  an  editorial  on 
November  25,  1964,  in  which  he  blvmtly 
asked  if  there  was  one  single  elderly  per- 
son in  his  area  that  does  not  receive  ade- 
quate medical  care  because  he  cannot 
afford  it.  He  asked  with  equally  direct 
candor  whether  any  such  person  could 
.=;ay  that  the  Kerr-Mills  law,  which  has 
been  doing  such  a  good  job  in  Minnesota, 
has  failed  him  while  "medicare"  would 
help  him? 

Following  is  the  full  editorial  from  the 
Red  Wing  Republican-Eagle : 

What  Case  fob  Medicare? 
Reelected  Congressman  Al  Qtjie  spoke  at 
l<^ngth  against  social  security  medicare  when 
lie  appeared  in  Red  Wing  last  week,  and  we 
r.  re  glad  he  did. 

So  many  GOP  Congressmen  were  buried 
v.nder  the  antl-Goldwater  avalanche  Novem- 
txr  3  that  medicare  appears  almost  certain 
to  pass  next  year.  Some  believe  the  new 
Congress  will  r\ish  It  through  shortly  after 
convening  In  January.  But  nothing  is  pre- 
ordained in  politics  or  legislation,  and  mi- 
nority Congressmen  ought  to  keep  pressing 
•he  case  for  not  overburdening  our  social 
.security  system. 

The  Kerr-Mllls  approach  to  medical  care 
f  -r  the  elderly  is  well  started  in  Minnesota. 
C;oodhue  County's  welfare  department  has 
the  program  in  full  swing.  And  because 
Kerr-MIlls  offers  so  much  broader  protection 
than  the  social  security  plan — while  limiting 
i-s  coverage  to  those  who  can't  afford  to  pay 
iheir  own  way — we  agree  with  Quie  that 
Kerr-Mills  in  infinitely  to  be  preferred. 

But  are  we  wrong?  Is  there  an  elderly 
I  s^rson  living  In  this  area  who  Is  not  getting 
■:.e  medical  treatment  he  ought  to  have  be- 
ause  he  can't  afford  it?  Can  such  a  person 
t  ly  that  Kerr-Mllls  has  failed  to  help  him 
while  social  security  medicare  would? 

If  such  a  person  exists,  we  wish  he  would 

lep  forward  by  writing  us  a  letter  or  visiting 

the  ORE'S  editorial   offices.     If  his  case  is 

•  alid,  It  would  make  a  wounderful  case  study 


in  refuting  the  vlewB  tbat  we  have  eiqiressed 
here  and  Quix  has  so  ably  championed.  If 
none  such  exists,  on  the  other  hand.  It's 
hard  to  see  much  reason  for  Congress  to 
Impose  social  security  medicare  on  an  un- 
willing country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  reading  this  fine 
editorial  with  its  thought-provoking 
questions,  I  wrote  Mr.  Phil  Duff,  editor 
of  the  Red  Wing  Republican-Eagle,  com- 
plimenting him,  asking  for  a  report  on 
how  many  elderly  people  actually  came 
forward  to  declare  Kerr-Mills  of  no  value, 
and  asking  his  permission  to  share  his 
views  and  information  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

This  is  my  letter : 

December  4,  1964. 
Mr.  Phil  Duff, 
Red  Wing  Republican-Eagle. 
Red  Wing,  Minn. 

Dear  Pan.:  Your  editorial  "What  Case  for 
Medicare?"  on  November  25  was  a  dandy,  and 
I  appreciate  greatly  your  reference  to  my 
views  on  this  Issue. 

It  win  be  Interesting  to  see  how  many 
elderly  persons  come  forward  to  declare  that 
the  Kerr-Mllls  program  is  of  no  value,  or  that 
they  are  not  getting  proper  medical  treat- 
ment because  of  lack  of  funds.  I  wish  that 
you  would  give  me  a  report  on  the  results  of 
this  appeal  as  I  may  want  to  include  it  with 
yoxu*  editorial  as  an  extension  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

With  very  good  wish,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AUIEXT  H.  QUIE, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  30,  1964,  I 
received  a  reply  to  my  letter  from  Mr. 
Duff.  He  stated  that  only  one  person 
had  come  forward  with  a  response.  Mr. 
Duff  also  kindly  included  two  clippings 
from  his  newspaper.  The  first  is  a  letter 
to  the  editor — the  only  response  he  re- 
ceived. The  second  is  a  followup  edito- 
rial which  Mr.  Duff  wrote.  Following 
are  his  letter  to  me,  the  letter  to  the 
editor  which  I  just  mentioned,  and  the 
followup  editorial: 

Daily  Republican-EIaglk, 
Red  Wing,  Minn.,  December  30. 1964. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie, 
Member  of  Congress, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Al:  To  answer  your  request  of  a  little 
bit  back,  I  received  only  one  response  to  my 
suggestion  that  old  people  come  forward  with 
actual  cases  to  show  how  Kerr-Mills  didn't 
fill  the  bill  but  medicare  would. 

This    one    response — obviously    not    very 
clear — Is     marked     on     enclosed     tearsheet. 
Another  tearsheet  shows  my  followup  edito- 
rial.    Nothing  since. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  S.  Dttff,  Jr.. 

Editor-Pu  blish  cr. 

Letter  to  the  Editor — Other  Nations  Find 
Medicare  Success 

To  the  Editor: 

In  as  much  that  Representative  Albert 
Quie  thanked  you  for  your  editorial  and 
you  had  no  word  from  older  folks  I  wUl  try 
to  put  in  one  little  bit  for  as  much  as  it 
might  be  worth. 

It  Is  real  nice  for  older  people  that  might 
have  $200  or  $300  stached  away  so  dad  could 
get  a  new  suit  as  his  old  one  Is  10  or  15 
years  old,  or  mother  would  like  a  new  coat. 
But  one  of  them  needed  medical  attention 
and  according  to  Kerr-Mllls  they  had  to  go 
and    bow   down   to   the   welfare   board    and 


were  told :  spend  your  money  first  so  AMA  can 
survive. 

I  would  ask  Qmx  as  a  good  Norseman  to 
take  a  trip  to  anyone  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries  which  all  have  medicare  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  and  they  woukl  not  part 
with  It. 

England  started  about  35  years  ago  and 
there  if  today  you  wovild  speak  against  it  you 
would  be  hung.  Qnix  and  the  Farm  Bureau 
are  against  everything  the  Government  does. 
But  their  members  are  the  first  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  It.  Qttie  and  the  Goodhue  and 
Wabasha  Counties  newly  elected  representa- 
tives don't  want  reapportionment. 

They,  plus  the  Farm  Bureau,  think  that 
10,000  rural  people  should  have  the  same 
voice  in  the  leglslattire  as  200,000  urban 
dweUers'. 

If  Quie  and  these  representatives  would 
only  consider  tbat  It  Is  not  only  farmers  they 
represent  but  about  50-50  labor  which  they 
are  against,  let  them  consider  who  buys  their 
products. 

An  Oldster. 

Lake  Citt. 

One  Response  on  Medicabk 

The  DRE  several  weeks  ago  Invited  readers 
to  come  forward  with  specific  lllxistratlons 
of  the  need  for  a  social  seciuity  medicare 
program.  We  asked  for  actual  examples  of 
elderly  people  who  need  and  deserve  the 
taxpaid  care  that  the  President's  medicare 
bill  would  provide  but  who  can't  get  this 
needed  care  through  the  local-State-Federal 
Kerr-Mills  program. 

Congressman  Al  Qmx  noted  this  editorial 
and  wrote  to  express  his  interest.  He  would 
like  to  have  the  results,  Quie  said,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  congressional  medicare  debate 
early  next  year. 

So  far  only  one  response.  A  Lake  City  old- 
ster wrote  that  Kerr-Mllls  may  be  "real  nice 
for  older  people  that  might  have  $200  or  $300 
stashed  away"  to  pay  for  a  needed  new  suit 
or  new  coat.  But  If  hiisband  and  wife 
needed  medical  care,  "they  had  to  go  and 
bow  down  to  the  welfare  board"  under  the 
Kerr-Mllls  program.  And  then  they  were 
told  to  go  and  spend  their  money  first. 

This  writer  provided  no  more  information 
on  his  personal  situation,  but  the  above  sug- 
gests he  hasn't  realized  the  full  benefits  of 
Minnesota's  program  under  the  Kerr-MUls 
law.  This  program — officially  "medical  aid 
to  the  aged" — would  allow  him  to  get  the 
needed  suit  and  coat  and  still  get  aU  the 
medical  attention  he  or  his  wife  should  have. 

A  welfare  worker  must  first  take  some 
confidential  information  to  determine  his 
eligibility.  But  then  this  couple  can  have 
as  much  as  $200  In  monthly  Income,  $15,000 
clear  In  a  home,  $1,000  in  cash  savings,  and 
$1,000  each  in  cash  value  life  insurance  and 
still  have  the  welfare  office  pay  all  their  doc- 
t<»-,  medicine,  hospital,  and  nursing  home 
bUls  after  they  have  first  paid  $200  per  year 
themselves.  Nor  Is  any  lien  attached  to  their 
home. 

This  splendid  medical  coverage  is  avail- 
able to  all  Mlnnesotans  65  and  older  right 
now.  Why  should  we  want  a  medicare  bill 
that  will  impose  new  taxes  on  famUy  incomes 
$5,200  and  under  in  order  to  pay  hospital 
bills  for  elderly  couples  who  have  more  than 
$200  monthly  Income,  or  more  than  $15,000 
value  in  a  house,  or  more  than  $1,000  in  the 
bank,  and  $2,000  In  cash  value  life  insurance? 

Mr.  Speaker,  taking  into  account  the 
published  circulation  of  the  Red  Wing 
Republican-Eagle  and  the  National  Edi- 
torial Association's  estimate  of  how 
many  individuals  read  each  newspaper 
circulated,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
about  30,000  people  read  the  Red  Wing 
Republican-Eagle  each  day. 
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Yet,  It  would  be  reasonable  to  cut  that 
30,000  figure  In  half,  or  In  fourths,  or 
even  smaller,  and  it  woiild  stUl  be  obvious 
that  Just  one  response  hardly  shows  any 
great  public  support  for  medicare. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Duff,  in  his  followup 
editorial,  met  the  argument  of  the  let- 
ter with  logical  facts  and  statistics 
which  must  cause  any  reasonable  per- 
son to  conclude  that  the  letterwriter,  if 
possessed  of  the  information  contained 
In  the  editorial,  might  have  earlier  re- 
considered his  view. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  would  appear  that  if 
the  response  to  such  an  editorial  ques- 
tion were  not  greater  in  all  the  com- 
munities of  America  than  it  was  in  Red 
Wing,  Minn.,  that  medicare  would  not 
be  considered  of  major  importance. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that,  until 
now,  there  has  been  very  little  evidence 
to  indicate  that  the  response  in  any 
given  city  would  be  any  greater  than 
that  which  I  have  just  shown. 


R«Min  Reforms  Not  Impressive 


Federal  Savings  Should  Consider  Welfare 
of  Smaller  Commanities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF   VEBMONT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  19, 1965 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  which 
was  published  in  the  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
Tribune  on  January  14,  1965.  The  ar- 
ticle relates  to  the  proposed  emascula- 
tion of  veterans  facilities  in  the  less  pop- 
ulated States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  — 

Fedehal  Savings  Shottld  Consider  Welfare 
OF   Smaller   Communities 

We  are  highly  In  favor  of  saving  tax  money 
and  expenses  at  all  government  levels,  be- 
cause it  is  our  own  money. 

So  we  can't  complain  unduly  when  mili- 
tary Installations  which  are  no  longer  vital 
to  national  defense  are  folded.  No  more  can 
we  be  too  doleful  when  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  and  regional  offices  are 
similarly  affected. 

But  we  do  raise  one  point  on  these  various 
savings  on  which  administrative  decisions 
are  made  in  Washington.  More  considera- 
tion ought  to  be  given  to  the  Impact  on  local 
economies  In  smaller  communities.  For  ex- 
ample, moving  the  veterans  office  from  White 
River  Junction,  Vt.,  to  Boston,  doesn't  caxise 
the  slightest  riffle  In  Boston,  but  it  pulls  the 
rug  out  from  under  an  Important  segment  of 
the  Vermont  village's  economic  bloodstream. 

By  something  of  the  same  token,  there  Is 
imderstandabie  and  Justifiable  despair  in 
Glasgow  over  the  possible  loss  of  that  fine 
new  airbase.  This  hiu-ts  Glasgow,  and  we  in 
Great  Falls  are  thankful  on  our  sinning  knees 
that  Malmstrom  didn't  get  the  ax.  Nor  Is 
there  any  Joy  In  Miles  City  over  losing  its 
excellent  new  hospital. 

So  we  say  to  Washington,  "Go  ahead  with 
your  savings,  but  close  installations  in  metro- 
politan areas  first.  Closures  in  or  near  large 
cities  are  negligible  factors  in  those  areas, 
whereas  shutting  down  the  Glasgow's  and 
White  River  Junction's  leave  scars  from 
which  such  smaller  commimlties  may  take 
years  to  recover. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxzNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  19,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  growing  evidence  of  the  White  House 
directed  propaganda  barrage  which 
hopes  to  soften  the  American  public  to 
permit  further  accommodation  with 
communism. 

Part  of  the  line  emphasizes  reforms  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  so-called 
easing  of  Communist  pressures. 

This  dangerous  and  misguided  propa- 
ganda barrage  is,  however,  being  effec- 
tively answered  by  thinking  Americans 
across  the  country.  One  of  the  most 
practical  articles  I  have  seen  appeared  in 
the  Polish  American,  an  independent 
weekly  publication  in  Chicago,  ni.  It 
was  written  by  Columnist  John  Swltal- 
ski. 

With  consent,  I  insert  It  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Russian  Reforms  No<  Impressive 

In  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Chicago  morning 
newspapers  a  Latvian  American  called  atten- 
tion to  the  speech  of  Soviet  President  Mikoy- 
an  on  the  47th  anniversary  of  the  Cc«ninu- 
nist  revolution,  In  which  Mikoyan  assured 
the  world  that  the  Soviet  Union  wants  an 
end  to  colonialism  so  that  mi  nations  can  be 
free.  This  Latvian  American  also  reminded 
us  that  although  more  than  60  Senators  and 
Representatives  introduced  resolutions  dur- 
ing the  recent  session  of  Congress  calling  on 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  bring  the 
question  of  the  freedom  of  the  Baltic  nations 
before  the  United  Nations  the  President  has 
not  done  so.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Johnson  would  demand  freedom  for  all  the 
captive  nations  and  warned  that  otherwise 
the  day  will  come  when  this  Nation  will  also 
become  a  captive  nation. 

Why  this  silence  on  the  part  of  o\ir  Gov- 
ernment and  its  representatives  in  the  State 
Department  and  the  U.N.?  It  would  demand 
freedom  for  all  the  captive  nations  and, 
warned,  Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson  covild 
raise  the  question  of  the  captive  nS,tlons 
without  creating  a  war  crisis.  One  would 
think  that  Stevenson,  a  past  master  at  well- 
worded  irony  could  brilliantly  expose  the 
cynical  hypocrisy  of  Mikoyan's  statement. 
And  by  failing  to  speak  out  the  Johnson  £id- 
ministration  makes  the  captive  nations 
plank  in  the  Democratic  platform  also  look 
like  a  hypocritical  statement. 

Meanwhile  the  forbearance  of  the  U.S. 
Government  on  Rvisslan  colonialism  does  not 
stop  the  Kremlin  from  continuing  to  attack 
what  it  regards  as  U.S.  colonialism  and  im- 
perialism in  Vietnam.  Laos,  Congo,  Korea, 
and  even  Cuba. 

What  are  we  to  think?  Is  it  conceivable 
that  our  Government — despite  periodic  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  for  the  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain — really  recognizes  a  Rus- 
sian "sphere  of  influence"  that  forever  con- 
signs Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Bul- 
garia, and  other  satellites,  the  Baltic  States, 
and  other  occupied  nations  (Ukraine  White 
Ruthenia,  Georgia,  Armenia,  etc.)  to  Russ 
enslavement?  Or  is  our  Government  so  com- 
pletely taken  in  by  the  "reforms'  of  Soviet 
communism  that  impress  our  liberal  Intel- 
lectuals? 

That  very  same  evening  a  Chicago  news- 
paper columnist  expressed  some  Indignation 
about  American  anti-Communists  who  re- 
fuse to  see  Soviet  "reforms."  The  Daily 
News'  Sydney  Harris  coir^ared  these  anti- 


Commiuiifits  with  the  liberal  of  30  years  ago 
who  refused  to  believe  the  evidence  ol  the 
Moecow  trials. 

The  comparison  is  not  a  good  one.  For 
one  thing  many  of  the  Ub^uls  of  the  thir- 
ties are  the  same  Uberals  who  today  never 
lift  their  voices  against  Soviet  colonialism. 
They  apparently  see  nothing  wrong  in  the 
denial  of  self-determination  to  a  25-century- 
old  nation  such  as  Armenia  even  after  doz- 
ens of  new  nations  have  been  artlficlaliv 
created  out  of  primitive  tribes  that  formerly 
inhabited  French  and  British  African  colo- 
nies. These  new  nations,  moreover,  are  not 
homogeneous.  Mutvially  hostile  tril^es. 
speaking  different  languages,  have  been 
grouped  together  often  only  to  be  oppresbed 
by  the  more  advanced  or  dominant  tribe. 

Historians  of  the  future  will  surely  scratch 
their  heads  in  puzizlement.  How,  they  will 
say,  could  the  West  so  readly  free  these 
primitive  peoples  and  at  the  same  time  show 
such  crass  indifference  to  the  fate  of  an 
illustrious  nation  such  as  Poland  that  was 
the  first  in  Europe  to  stand  up  and  fight  the 
Nazi  monster  and  then  continued  to  fight 
him  in  the  air  over  Britain,  on  the  sands 
of  the  Sahara,  in  bleakest  Norway,  and  at. 
Monte  Cassino?  And  why  the  Indifference 
to  the  rights  of  such  ancient  nations  as 
Armenia  and  Georgia?  Or  to  the  Ukraiiu.in 
nation  as  populous  as  France? 

Communist  Harris  cites  as  evidence  that 
"Russia  has  changed  enormously"  the  I.ict 
that  the  Chinese  leftists  accuse  Russia  of 
having  betrayed  Marxism.  He  forgets  simi- 
lar accxisations  by  Trotsky  against  Stalin 
in  the  1930's  and  that  even  the  great  Lenin 
once  allowed  a  resurgence  of  capitalism  in 
Russia  during  his  new  economic  policy  period 
of  the  1920's. 

Nor  does  the  decline  of  the  Third  Inur- 
natlonal  and  the  disagreement  among  the 
Communist  bloc  offer  much  of  an  argument 
for  ending  anticommunism.  Even  if  we 
ignore  the  now  friendlier  relations  betwtcn 
Moscow  and  Pelping,  there  is  little  to  be 
happy  about  when  we  compare  the  n..'.p 
of  the  world  before  Yalta  with  that  of  today. 
Or  when  one  reflects  on  the  enormous  t;  sk 
it  Is  for  the  United  States  to  keep  one  sn'..ill 
country  in  southeast  Asia  from  being  in- 
gulfed by  the  Communist  tyranny.  Or  to 
recall  how  very  close  ovir  great  sister  republic 
to  the  South — Brazil — came  to  suffering  the 
fate  of  Cuba. 

Sidney  Harris  has  attcdned  an  envi.ble 
prestige  with  his  pithy  comments  on  hun.an 
frailty  but  he  should  be  reminded  that  e.en 
Einstein  blundered  on  the  field  of  poli.cs. 
As  a  kremlinologlst  Sidney  is  strictly  b;  h. 


Retirement  of  Frank  Fuller 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF   VIRGimA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAl  LS 

Tuesday,  January  19,  1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  me  concerning  Frank  H.  Fuller. 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   by   Senator  Robertson 

Along  with  many  other  Virginians.  I  i^i 
going  to  miss  Frank  H.  Fuller,  who  is  retir- 
ing from  the  Associated  Press,  after  38  ye..rs 
as  chief  of  its  Richmond  bureau. 

As  head  of  Virginia  operations  for  the 
Associated  Press,  he  has  directed  with  e:li- 
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ciency  and  speed  the  distribution  of  news  to 
many  newspapers  and  radio  and  television 
stations  throughout  the  State.  Newspaper 
readers  seldom  get  to  know  the  desk  men  of 
a  news-gathering  organization,  who  work 
quietly  behind  the  scenes.  But  these  are  the 
men  who  see  to  it  that  we  find  out  without 
delay  what  happened  a  few  minutes  or  a  few 
hotirs  ago. 

Mr.  Fuller  began  his  career  with  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  in  the  Atlanta  Bureau  In  1923. 
shortly  after  his  graduation  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  Before  coming  to  Rich- 
mond, 4  years  later,  he  served  the  Associated 
Press  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana. 

In  addition  to  having  many  contacts  with 
Frank  during  my  32  years  of  service  in  Con- 
gress, we  had  another  interest  in  common — 
the  love  of  the  out-of-doors  and  an  inborn 
fondness  for  duck  hunting.  One  of  the 
crosses  that  Frank  bore  with  patience  and 
fortitude  was  a  broken  leg  which  interfered 
with  his  hunting  and  fishing. 

I  Join  his  many  friends  in  wishing  him 
many  years  of  happiness  in  his  well-earned 
retirement. 


Need  for  Compreliensive  Legislation  on 
Narcotics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  19,  1965 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, on  January  18,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  renovate  our  legal  and  treat- 
ment procedures  in  dealing  with  the 
scourge  of  narcotics  addiction. 

In  my  explanatory  remarks,  I  referred 
to  a  letter  from  Commissioner  Henry 
Giordano  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics. Mr.  Giordano,  at  my  request, 
commented  upon  certain  phases  of  the 
narcotics  legislation  I  introduced  during 
the  88th  Congress  which  in  some  areas  is 
similar  to  my  current  bills. 

For  the  Record,  Mr.  Giordano's  letter 
is  as  follows : 

Treasury  Department. 

Bureau  of  Narcotics. 
Washington,  NovembyrlS,  1964. 
Hon.  Seymour  Halpern.  ' 

Hiiuse  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Halpern:  This  refers  to  Acting 
Commissioner  George  H.  Gaffney's  letter  to 
you  dated  October  22,  1964,  concerning  your 
request  for  comments  on  bills  Introduced  by 
you  in  the  88th  Congress  and  the  Bureau's 
views  on  the  adequacy  of  the  existing  law 
eiiforcement  capabilities  in  the  handling  of 
the  Illicit  narcotic  traffic. 

H.R.  1630  is  designed  "to  enable  the  courts 
more  effectively  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
narcotic  addiction."  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  permit  a  victim  of  nsircotlc  addic- 
tion who  is  charged  with  a  narcotic  drug 
( rTense  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  Instead  of  be- 
ing criminally  prosecuted.  The  features  of 
the  proposed  legislation  would  not  be  avail- 
able if  it  appears  that  the  offense  involved 
sile  or  transfer  of  narcotics;  there  is  pending 
against  the  person  a  prior  criminal  charge: 
the  person  has  been  previously  convicted  of 
a  felony;  the  person  previously  has  been 
civilly  committed  because  of  narcotic  use; 
suitable  facilities  are  not  available;  or  if 
tnch  action  is  not  In  the  interest  of  Justice. 


I  agree  in  principle  with  the  purpose  of 
proposals  to  treat  addicts,  who  are  not  en- 
gaged in  commercial  nelling  of  narcotics,  as 
medical  rehabUitation  cases  and  not  as  crim- 
inals. Moreover,  I  believe  that  punishment 
should  fit  the  gravity  of  the  offense  fOT  per- 
sons engaging  in  the  business  of  exploiting 
human  misery.  Accordingly,  I  have  favored 
legislation  of  the  type  set  forth  in  B.M.  1630. 
I  pose  this  question,  however:  Would  it  not 
be  more  appropriate  to  have  a  compulsory 
civil  commitment  treatment  and  rehabUita- 
tion program  to  be  applied  without  waiting 
for  the  person  to  commit  a  criminal  offense? 
This  is  the  course  we  have  urged  upon  the 
States  for  many  years. 

"  H.R.  1639  is  designed  "To  provide  for  the 
general  welfare  by  assisting  the  States, 
through  a  program  of  grants-in-aid,  to  estab- 
lish and  operate  special  hospital  facilities 
for  the  treatment  and  cxire  of  narcotic 
addicts."  The  proposed  legislation  would  ap- 
propriate specific  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  to  make  grants-in-aid  to 
States  for  the  construction  of  special  hos- 
pital facilities,  to  assist  States  in  the  opera- 
tion of  special  hospital  faculties,  and  to  fur- 
nish technical  assistance  to  the  States  in 
constructing  and  operating  such  special  hos- 
pital facilities. 

Although  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  does  not 
have  any  administrative  responsibility  in  the 
area  of  treatment  and  rehabUitation,  I  be- 
lieve that  much  good  could  come  from  a 
program  of  grants-in-aid  and  technical 
assistance  furnished  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  States.  I  have  advocated  Federal 
assistance  to  State  and  lcx»l  governments 
where  serious  narcotic  addiction  problems 
exist.  While  I  do  not  believe  It  is  necesasry 
or  desirable  to  spend  large  sums  of  Federal 
money  for  the  construction  of  specialized, 
single-purpose  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of 
addicts,  I  do  believe  there  is  a  definite  need 
to  develop  programs  for  research,  posthos- 
pltal  care,  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 
There  is  already  quite  a  lot  being  done  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  this  respect. 
However,  if  new  legislation  is  deemed  neces- 
sary to  implement  an  adequate  program,  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  it. 

H.R.  11910  is  designed  "To  esUblish  in  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  the  U.S.  Narcotic  Divi- 
sion In  order  to  Improve  the  enforcement  of 
the  narcotics  and  other  antismuggling  laws." 
The  proposed  legislation  would  provide  for  a 
new  enforcement  bcxiy  in  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  to  be  called  the  U.S.  Narcotic  Divi- 
sion, with  not  less  than  500  officers,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  Narcotic  Drug 
Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  171-185) 
and  other  laws  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  the  smuggling  of  narcotic  drugs. 

The  job  of  policing  the  borders  of  the 
United  States  to  eliminate  the  smuggling  of 
narcotics  is  a  tremendous  responsibility. 
The  Bureau  of  Customs  has  to  do  many  Jobs, 
and  the  Treasury  Department  has  noted  that 
their  investigative  force  is  undermanned.  I 
am  informed  that  the  Department  has  sup- 
jjorted  an  increase  In  Customs  manpower, 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  budget  as  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  will  do  everything 
possible  to  obtain  the  appropriation  of  neces- 
SEiry  funds  by  Congress. 

In  Report  No.  1031  accompanying  the  act 
of  June  14,  1930,  which  created  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics,  the  71st  Congress  stated  that 
the  major  enforcement  and  permissive 
features  of  the  Federal  narcotic  laws  will  be 
administered  by  the  proposed  new  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  centralized  responsibility  in 
narcotic  law  enforcement  will  be  imposed 
upon  the  Commlsioner  of  Narcotics.  Addi- 
tionally, in  conformance  with  this  country's 
obligations  under  international  narcotic 
treaties,  for  34  years  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
has  been  the  Government's  central  agency 
responsible  for  administration  of  the  nar- 
cotic laws.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Jurisdic- 


tion of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  over  narcotic 
drugs  is  simply  one  of  suppressing  smug- 
gling. From  an  effective  and  realistic  en- 
forcement standpoint,  reepcuLBlblUty  for  in- 
vestigation of  the  Ulicit  traffic  and  regulating 
the  legitimate  trade  in  narcotics  under  21 
UJ5.C.  171  et  aeq.,  should  be  in  the  bands  of 
a  single  authority.  Accordingly,  I  oppose 
establishing  a  "narcotic  division"  In  the 
Btireau  of  Custcons  vrith  functions  similar  to 
those  now  being  discharged  by  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics.  I  believe  tJhe  purpose  of  H.M. 
11910  to  provide  the  Bureau  of  Customs  with 
additional  manpower  can  be  accompUsbed 
within  the  framework  of  existing  regimen 
instead  of  causing  an  overlapping  of  func- 
tions by  creating  a  separate  narcotic  en- 
forcement agency. 

HJl.  12066  is  a  bUl  "To  authcxiae  the  es- 
tablishing by  the  Surgeon  General  of  an 
aftercare  {Kjsthospltal  treatment  program 
fcN*  drug  addiction."  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  authorize  the  Surgeon  General 
to  establish  outpatient  units  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  provide  medical,  sociologi- 
cal and  psychiatrical  help  and  supervision 
over  persons  released  from  the  LezlngttHi  and 
Fort  Worth  hospitals  after  treatment  for 
addiction. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  need  in  areas  where 
serious  narcotic  addiction  problems  exist  for 
nonhospital  treatment  centers  where  addicts 
may  obtain  necessary  followup  rehabilita- 
tion treatment.  However,  I  believe  that  fol- 
lowup care  and  supervision  should  continue 
to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  person's  com- 
munity. Accordingly,  I  am  inclined  to  the 
view  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
assist  State  and  local  governments  by  pro- 
viding grants-in-aid  for  the  operation  of 
posthospital  rehabUitative  care.  Such  as- 
sistance could  be  included  within  the  pro- 
visions of  HSt.  1639. 

Regarding  yotir  request  to  be  Informed  of 
the  Bureau's  views  on  the  sufficiency  of  pns- 
ent-day  law  enforcement  capabilities  and 
suggestions  as  to  what  needs  to  be  done, 
I  have  continued  to  advocate  a  program  cen- 
tered around  the  following  principles : 

1.  A  strong  vigorous  law  enforcement  pol- 
icy aimed  at  exacting  certain  and  stringent 
punishment  for  Ulicit  traffickers  in  narcotics. 

2.  Proper  treatment  and  effective  rehabili- 
tation of  addicts  with  a  view  of  curing  addic- 
tion. 

3.  International  and  national  cooperation 
with  enforcement  agencies  to  help  eUminate 
the  local  violators  and  the  foreign  sources  of 
supply. 

The  most  significant  legislation  in  more 
than  40  years  to  help  check  the  spread  of 
addiction  was  the  Narcotic  Control  Act  of 
1956  (70  Stat.  567).  The  important  feature 
of  the  act  is  that  all  peddlers  of  narcotic 
drugs  are  on  notice  that  they  wlU  not  be 
dealt  with  lightly  when  convicted  in  Federal 
Court  of  selling  narcotic  drugs.  The  act 
provided  certainty  of  imprisonment  for  con- 
victed sellers  and  smugglers.  There  is  also 
a  discretionary  measure  in  the  act  which  does 
not  preclude  probation  where  circumstances 
warrant  leniency  for  persons  convicted  of 
offenses  other  than  sales  or  smuggling. 

I  believe  that  criminal  sanctions  against 
all  narcotic  sellers,  be  they  addicts  or  non- 
addicts,  including  long  terms  of  imprison- 
ment, are  essential  to  effective  enforcement 
of  the  narcotic  laws  and  the  eradication  of 
the  UUcit  traffic.  In  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try where  there  are  mandatory  sentencing 
provisions  vmder  the  laws  of  the  States,  ac- 
companied by  vigorous  and  continuous  law 
enfix-cement,  there  has  been  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  traffic,  and  in  some  cities 
addiction  is  at  a  virtual  mlnim\un.  Our 
agents  have  received  underworld  reports  that 
because  of  the  narcotic  laws  enforced  by 
Federal  and  State  officers  and  the  penalties 
facing  the  smuggler  and  peddler  some  of  the 
topflight   traffickers    have    announced    that 
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they  are  no  longer  willing  to  assume  the 
rlBks  Involved  in  auch  activities.  Owe  intelll- 
genoe  diaclosea  that  It  Is  becoming  more 
dUBcult  tor  narcotic  offenders  to  secure  fi- 
nancial backing  trom  the"underworld  money- 
lenders. 

We  have  had  significant  success  In  seiz- 
ing large  quantitleB  of  heroin  smuggled  Into 
this  country,  and  we  have  presented  for  pros- 
ecution during  the  past  several  years  20 
major  cpnspiraey  cases  resulting  In  the  con- 
viction of  306  Important  gangsters,  Includ- 
ing such  notorious  violators  as  Vito  Geno- 
vese,  John  Ormento,  Carmine  Galente,  and 
Joseph  Valachl. 

In  addition  to  working  closely  with  the 
Bureau  of  Customs,  which  has  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  prevention  of  smug- 
gling, we  have  extensive  liaison  and  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers. We  maintain  a  narcotics  training 
school  wliich  offers  to  State  and  local  officers 
a  2-week  course  in  narcotic  law  enforcement 
procedures.  As  a  result  of  our  liaison  and 
training  program,  there  has  been  very  grati- 
fying response  on  the  part  of  State  and  local 
authorities  who  have  recognized  their  respon- 
sibilities to  the  community  and  have  made 
major  contributions  to  the  overall  enforce- 
ment effort. 

Another  approach  to  the  solution  has  been 
oiu-  oversea  program  of  engaging  the  inter- 
national vlolatcvs  firsthand  at  the  source. 
In  our  expanded  foreign  operations,  the  work 
of  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has  re- 
peatedly led  to  the  location  and  destruction 
of  laboratories  and  seizures  of  large  quan- 
tities of  narcotic  drugs  destined  for  the 
illicit  traffic  in  the  United  States.  We  seek 
the  close  cooperation  of  other  countries  in 
the  fulfillment  of  treaty  obligations  to  re- 
strict the  production  of  narcotic  drugs  to  the 
world's  legitimate  needs.  In  this  ihanner, 
there  should  be  inslgniflcant  overproduction 
and  far  less  opportunity  for  diversion  of  nar- 
cotics into  Illicit  channels.  As  a  result  of 
our  enforcement  activities,  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs,  the  continual  cooperation  with  the 
International  Criminal  Police  Organization 
(Interpol),  and  an  awareness  of  narcotic 
problems  by  officials  of  other  countries,  there 
is  an  increasingly  effective  enforcement  pro- 
gram covering  nearly  all  of  the  free  world. 

However,  I  tielleve  we  still  have  a  consid- 
erable way  to  go  in  the  formation  of  legalized 
weapons  to  rectify  our  investigation  dis- 
advantages. In  my  opinion,  legislation  per- 
mitting limited  wiretapping  under  strict  con- 
trols would  be  of  great  assistance  in  bringing 
the  large-scale  violator  to  Justice.  An  effec- 
tive wiretap  provision  is  the  best  way  to  cope 
with  the  secret  communication  facilities  em- 
ployed by  organized  narcotic  traffickers  who 
know  they  can  conspire  from  all  points  in 
the  United  States  by  telephone  with  virtual 
Immunity.  Another  measure  which  I  think 
deserves  favorable  consideration  is  an  appro- 
priate statute  providing  severe  penalties  for 
anyone  who  terrorizes  any  person  to  prevent 
him  from  giving  information  or  furnishing 
testimony  or  who  otherwise  obstructs  a  crim- 
inal investigation  being  conducted  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States.  At  the  present 
time,  the  law  only  prohibits  the  intimidation 
of  witnesses  who  are  under  Judicial  process. 
No  protection  is  afforded  to  prospective  wit- 
nesses prior  to  the  formal  initiation  of  Judi- 
cial proceedings. 

As  of  December  31,  1963.  there  were  48.535 
active  reported  addicts  listed  in  the  flies  of 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics.  Although  this  rep- 
resents a  decrease  from  1  in  400  of  the 
population  in  1914  to  about  1  in  4.000  at 
this  time,  it  is  quite  clear  that  narcotic 
addiction  in  this  country  is  still  a  problem. 
However,  I  believe  that  with  intensified  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  now  provided  by  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments;  with  con- 
tinual success  in  our  foreign  program;  with 
an  emphasized  program  by  the  States  for 


compulsory  civil  commitment  of  narcotic 
addicts  for  treatment;  with  increased  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  States  to  develop  programs 
for  research,  posthoepital  care,  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  where  the  problem  is 
acute;  and  with  further  exploration  into  the 
causes  and  cures  of  addiction,  we  will  see  an 
even  more  impressive  improvement  in  the 
future. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  comment- 
ing on  the  bills  Introduced  by  you.  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the  points 
covered  in  my  remarks  are  counter  to  any 
policy  statement  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment; however,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  my  conunents  and  suggestions  represent 
my  own  observations  of  the  various  asj)ects. 
Accordingly,  please  do  not  consider  this  letter 
as  an  official  position  paper  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Sincerely  yoiu-s, 

Henrt  L.  Giordano, 
Commissioner  of  Narcotics. 


Eastern  Air  Lines  Publishes  Inaugural 
"Words  That  Uve" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST    VmCINZA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  t9,  1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
Eastern  Air  Lines  recently  published  a 
booklet  entitled  "Words  That  Live."  In 
it  are  excerpts  from  inaugural  addresses 
of  the  past.  This  major  air  carrier  com- 
piled the  pamphlet  as  a  memento  of  the 
event  which  will  occur  in  this  National 
Capital  City  on  January  20,  1965.  when 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  sworn  in  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Tomorrow 
our  Chief  Executive  will  be  heard  and 
seen  by  tens  of  millions  of  people  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world. 

Seldom  do  we  find  such  ideas  and  goals 
in  so  condensed  a  form  as  are  set  forth 
in  "Words  That  Live."  I  heartily  com- 
mend Eastern's  management  for  the 
thought-provoking  and  well-cho§en 
phrases  from  these  historical  speeches. 

In  scanning  the  words  of  our  great 
leaders  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  simi- 
larity of  problems  then  and  now,  as  well 
as  the  parallelism  of  purposes  and  aims 
in  their  addresses. 

Today,  education  is  foremost  in  our 
legislative  programs.  Yet  it  was  in  1817 
that  James  Monroe  said : 

Let  us  by  all  wise  and  constitutional  meas- 
ure promote  intelligence  among  the  people 
as  the  best  means  of  preserving  our  liberties. 

James  A.  Garfield  could  have  been 
speaking  on  the  recent  civil  rights  issue 
when  in  1881  he  declared: 

The  will  of  the  Nation,  spealcing  with  the 
voice  of  battle  and  through  the  amended 
Constitution,  has  fulfilled  the  great  promise 
of  1776  by  proclaiming  "liberty  throughout 
the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof." 

In  1905  when  the  world  was  becoming 
smaller.  Theodore  Roosevelt  spoke  softly 
and  carried  a  big  stick.  He  might  have 
spelled  out  the  same  policy  before  the 
United  Nations  Security  Qouncil  in  this 
decade  when  he  stated  : 


We  wish  peace,  but  we  wish  the  peace  of 
Justice,  the  peace  of  righteousness.  We  wish 
it  because  we  think  It  Is  right  and  not  be- 
cause we  are  afraid.  No  wealc  nation  that 
acts  manf^Uly  and  Justly  should  ever  have 
cause  to  fear  us,  and  no  strong  power  should 
ever  be  able  to  single  us  out  as  a  subject  for 
Insolent  aggression. 

One  hundred  years  ago.  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  faced  his  domestic 
crisis  with  these  famous  words: 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  fur 
all,  with  firmness  In  the  right  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right,  let  \u  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  Nation  s 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle  and  for  lila  widow  and  his  orphan. 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  among  ovirselves  and 
with  all  nations. 

I  could  continue,  Mr.  President,  con- 
densing even  more,  the  excerpts  from 
Presidential  pronouncements.  However. 
I  think  the  printed  matter  in  "Words 
That  Live"  is  well  worth  reading  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

George    Washington,   First    iNAtrcuRAL 
Address,  April  30,  1789 

No  people  can  be  bo\ind  to  acknowledge 
and  adore  the  Invisible  Hand  which  conducts 
the  affairs  of  men  more  than  those  of  the 
United  States. 

Every  step  by  which  they  have  advanced 
to  the  character  of  an  independent  naticn 
seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by  son.e 
token  of  providential  agency;  and  in  the  in.- 
portant  revolution  just  accomplished  in  the 
system  of  their  united  government  the  tran- 
quil deliberations  and  voivmtary  consent  uf 
so  many  distinct  communities  from  which 
the  event  has  resulted  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  means  by  which  most  governmenio 
have  been  established  without  some  return 
of  pious  gratitude  along  with  an  humix-^ 
anticipation  of  the  future  blessings  whicli 
the  past  seems  to  presage. 

These  reflections,  arising  out  of  the  pre  - 
ent  crisis,  have  forced  themselves  tmi 
strongly  on  my  mind  to  be  suppressed.  Y<  i 
will  Join  with  me,  I  trust.  In  thinking  th.  r 
there  are  none  under  the  influence  of  whn  i; 
the  proceedings  of  a  new  and  free  govern- 
ment can  more  auspiciously  commence. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  First  Inaugural 
Address,  March  4,  1801 

But  every  difference  of  opinion  is  no;  . 
difference  of  principle.  We  have  called  by 
different  names  brethren  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple. We  are  all  Republicans,  we  arc  .  .: 
Federalists.  If  there  be  any  among  us  wi.  • 
would  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union  or  U) 
change  its  republican  form,  let  them  stumi 
undisturbed  as  monimients  of  the  safe-  v 
with  which  error  of  opinion  may  be  toleraii  u 
where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it. 

I  know.  Indeed,  that  some  honest  men  fe 
that  a  republican  government  cannot  be 
strong,  that  this  Government  is  not  stroi;  • 
enough;  but  would  the  honest  patriot,  in  t!  ■ 
full  tide  of  successful  experiment,  abandi:. 
a  government  which  has  so  far  kept  us  frK 
and  firm  on  the  theoretic  and  visionary  fe;  r 
that  this  Government,  the  world's  best  hope 
may  by  possibility  want  energy  to  preserve 
itself?    I  trust  not. 

I  believe  this,  on  the  contrary,  the  strong- 
est Government  on  earth.  I  l}elleve  it  the 
only  one  where  every  man,  at  the  call  of  the 
law,  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law. 
and  would  meet  invasions  of  the  public 
order  as  his  own  personal  concern.  Some- 
times it  is  said  that  man  cannot  be  trusted 
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with  the  government  of  himself.  Can  he, 
then,  be  trusted  with  the  govenmient  of 
others?  Or  have  we  found  angels  In  the 
forms  of  kings  to  govern  him?  Let  history 
answer  this  question. 

James  Monroe.  First  Inattcurai,  Addrxss, 
March  4, 1817 

The  Government  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.  To  the  people,  therefore,  and  to 
the  faithful  and  able  depositaries  of  their 
trust  Is  the  credit  due.  Had  the  people  of  the 
United  States  been  educated  In  different  prin- 
ciples, had  they  been  less  intelligent,  less  in- 
dependent, or  less  virtuous,  can  It  be  believed 
that  we  should  have  maintained  the  same 
step.dy  and  consistent  career  or  been  blessed 
with  the  same  success? 

While,  then,  the  constituent  body  retains 
its  present  sound  and  healthful  state  every- 
thing will  be  safe.  They  will  choose  com- 
petent and  faithful  representatives  for  every 
department.  It  is  only  when  the  people  be- 
conie  ignorant  and  corrupt,  when  they  de- 
generate into  a  populace,  that  they  are  In- 
capable of  exercising  the  sovereignty.  Usur- 
pation is  then  an  easy  attainment,  and  an 
usurper  soon  found.  The  people  themselves 
become  the  willing  instriunents  of  their  own 
debasement  and  ruin.  Let  us,  then,  look  to 
the  great  cause,  and  endeavor  to  preserve  It 
in  full  force. 

Let  us  by  all  wise  and  constitutional  meas- 
ures promote  intelligence  among  the  people 
as  the  best  means  of  preserving  our  liberties. 


Franklin  Fierce,  Inaugural  Address,  March 
4,  1853 
Preeminently,  the  power  of  otir  advocacy 
reposes  In  our  example;  but  no  example,  be 
it  remembered,  can  be  powerful  for  lasting 
good,  whatever  apparent  advantages  may  be 
g.iined,  which  is  not  based  upon  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  Justice.  Our  fathers  de- 
cided for  themselves,  both  upon  the  hoiu-  to 
declare  and  the  hour  to  strike.  They  were 
tlieir  own  Judges  of  the  circumstances  under 
\^  hich  It  became  them  to  pledge  to  each  other 
'their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor"  for  the  acquisition  of  the  priceless  In- 
heritance transmitted  to  us.  The  energy  with 
which  that  great  conflict  was  opened  and, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  manifest  and  benefi- 
cient  Providence,  the  uncomplaining  endur- 
ance with  which  it  was  prosecuted  to  Its  con- 
summation were  only  surpassed  by  the  wis- 
dom and  patriotic  spirit  of  concession  which 
characterized  all  the  counsels  of  the  early 
fathers. 

.'\braham      Lincoln,      Second      Inaugural 
Address,  March  4,  1865 

If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery 
Is  one  of  those  offenses  which,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  must  needs  come,  but  wtdch, 
laving  continued  through  His  appointed 
time.  He  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  He 
gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible 
war  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the 
offense  came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any 
departure  from  those  divine  attributes  which 
the  believers  In  a  living  God  always  ascribe 
10  Him? 

Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray, 
that  this  mightly  scourge  of  war  may  speedily 
p.iss  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  It  con- 
tinue until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bonds- 
man's 250  years  of  unrequited  toll  shaU  be 
sank,  and  imtll  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn 
V  ith  the  |word,  as  was  said  3,000  years  ago, 
so  still  It  must  be  said  "the  Judgments  of 
the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether." 
With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all.  with  firmness  In  the  right  as  Cod  gives 
tis  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  flnlsh 
the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  Nation'* 
wounds,   to   care  for  him  who  shall  have 


borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his 
c»phan,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  y-rwrvng  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations. 


James  A.  GAsnELD,  iNAxrctTRAL  Address. 
March  4.  1881 

The  supremacy  of  the  Nation  and  its  laws 
should  be  no  longer  a  subject  of  debate.  That 
discussion,  which  for  half  a  century  threat- 
ened the  existence  of  the  Union,  was  closed 
at  last  in  the  high  court  of  war  by  a  decree 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal — that  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance 
thereof  are  and  sliall  continue  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  binding  alike  upon 
the  States  and  the  people.  This  decree  does 
not  disturb  the  autonomy  of  the  States  nor 
Interfere  with  any  of  their  necessary  rights 
of  local  self-government,  but  it  does  fix  and 
establish  the  permanent  supremacy  of  the 
Union. 

The  will  of  the  Nation,  speaking  with  the 
voice  of  battle  and  through  the  amended 
Constitution,  has  fulfilled  the  great  promise 
of  1776  by  proclaiming  "liberty  throughout 
the  land  to  all  the  Inhabitants  thereof." 


Grover  Cleveland  Inaugttsal  Address 
March  4, 1885 

But  he  who  takes  the  oath  today  to  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  only  assumes  the 
solemn  obligation  which  every  patriotic 
citizen — on  the  farm.  In  the  workshop.  In  the 
busy  marts  of  trade,  and  everywhere — 
should  share  with  him. 

The  Constitution  which  prescribes  his  oath, 
my  countrymen.  Is  yours;  the  Government 
you  have  chosen  him  to  administer  for  a 
time  is  yovirs;  the  suffrage  which  executes 
the  will  of  freemen  Is  yours;  the  laws  and 
the  entire  scheme  of  our  civil  rule,  from  the 
town  meeting  to  the  State  capitals  and  the 
National  Capital,  Is  yours.  Your  every  voter, 
as  siu-ely  as  your  chief  magistrate,  iinder  the 
same  high  sanction,  though  In  a  different 
sphere,  exercises  a  public  trvist.  Nor  Is  this 
all.  Every  citizen  owes  to  the  country  a 
vigilant  watch  and  close  scrutiny  of  its  pub- 
lic servants  and  a  fair  and  reasonable  esti- 
mate of  their  fidelity  and  usef  \Uness. 

Thus  is  the  people's  will  Impressed  upon 
the  whole  framework  of  our  civil  policy — 
municipal.  State,  and  Federal;  and  this  is 
the  price  of  our  liberty  and  the  Inspiration 
of  our  faith  In  the  Republic. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Inaugural  Address 
March  4,  1905 

Much  has  been  given  us,  and  much  will 
rightfully  be  expected  from  us.  We  have 
duties  to  others  and  duties  to  ourselves;  and 
we  can  shirk  neither. 

We  have  become  a  great  Nation,  forced 
by  the  fact  of  Its  greatness  Into  relations 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  and  we 
must  behave  as  beseems  a  i>eople  with  such 
responsibilities.  Toward  all  other  nations, 
large  and  small,  our  attitude  mvist  be  one  of 
cordial  and  sincere  friendship.  We  must 
show  not  only  In  our  words,  but  In  our  deeds, 
that  we  are  earnestly  deslrotis  of  secxiring 
their  good  will  by  acting  toward  them  in  a 
spirit  of  Just  and  generous  recognition  of  all 
their  rights. 

But  Justice  and  generosity  in  a  nation,  as 
In  an  individual,  count  most  when  shown  not 
by  the  weak  but  by  the  strong.  Wblle  ever 
careful  to  refrain  from  wronging  others, 
we  must  be  no  less  insistent  that  we  are  not 
wronged  ourselves.  We  wish  peace,  but  we 
wish  the  peace  of  Justice,  the  peace  of  right- 
eousness. We  wish  it  because  we  think  It  Is 
right  and  not  because  we  are  afraid.  No  weak 
nation  that  acts  manfully  and  Justly  should 
ever  have  cause  to  fear  us,  and  no  strcmg 
power  should  ever  be  able  to  single  us  out 
as  a  subject  for  Insolent  agreulon. 


Woodrow   Wilson.  Sacx>Ns  Inaitgukal   Ai>- 
dexss,  March  S,  1917 

We  Bhan  be  the  more  American  If  we  but 
remain  true  to  the  pzlnc^les  In  which  w* 
have  been  bred.  They  are  not  the  principles 
of  a  province  or  of  a  single  continent.  We 
have  known  and  boasted  all  along  that  they 
were  the  principles  of  a  liberated  mankind. 
These,  therefore,  are  the  things  we  shall 
stand  for,  whether  In  war  or  In  peace : 

That  all  nations  are  equally  Interested  In 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  In  the  political 
stability  of  free  pe<^les,  and  equally  respon- 
sible for  their  maintenance;  that  the  es- 
sential principle  of  peace  is  the  actu)^  eqiial- 
Ity  of  nations  in  all  matters  of  righf  or  priv- 
ilege; that  peace  cannot  securely  or  Justly 
rest  upon  an  armed  balance  of  power;  that 
governments  derive  all  their  Just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed  and  that  no 
other  powers  should  be  supported  by  the 
common  thought,  purpose  or  power  of  the 
family  of  nations;  that  the  seas  should  be 
equally  free  and  safe  for  the  use  of  all  peoples, 
under  rules  set  up  by  common  agreement 
and  consent,  and  that,  so  far  as  practicable, 
they  should  be  accessible  to  all  upon  equal 
terms;  that  national  armaments  shall  be 
limited  to  the  necessities  of  national  order  "^ 
and  domestic  safety;  that  the  community  of 
interest  and  of  power  upon  which  peace  must 
henceforth  depend  Imposes  upon  each  na- 
tion the  duty  of  seeing  to  It  that  all  in- 
fluences proceeding  from  Its  own  dtlxens 
meant  to  encoxirage  or  assist  revolution  -In 
other  states  should  be  sternly  and  effectually 
suppressed  and  prevented. 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Fourth  Inaugural 
Address,  Januart  20,  1M& 

We  have  learned  that  we  cannot  live  alone. 
at  peace;  that  our  own  well-being  Is  de- 
pendent on  the  well-being  of  other  nations 
far  away.  We  have  learned  that  we  must  live 
as  men,  not  as  ostriches,  nor  as  dogs  in  the 
manger. 

We  have  learned  to  be  citizens  of  the  world, 
members  of  the  human  conununlty. 

We  have  learned  the  simple  truth,  as  Emer- 
son said,  that  "The  only  way  to  have  a  friend 
Is  to  be  one." 

We  can  gain  no  lasting  peace  If  we  approach 
It  with  suspicion  and  mistrust  or  with  fear. 
We  can  gain  it  only  If  we  proceed  with  the 
understanding,  the  confidence,  and  the  cour- 
age which  flow  from  conviction. 

The  Almighty  God  has  blessed  our  land 
In  many  ways.  He  has  given  our  people  stout 
hearts  and  strong  arms  with  which  to  strike 
mighty  blows  for  freedom  and  truth.  He 
has  given  to  our  country  a  faith  which  has 
become  the  hope  of  all  peoples  In  an  an- 
guished world. 

So  we  pray  to  Him  now  for  the  vision  to 
see  our  way  clearly — to  see  the  way  that 
leads  to  a  l>etter  life  for  oiirselvos  and  for 
all  our  fellow  men — to  the  achievement  of 
His  will,  to  peace  on  earth. 

Harrt    S.   Truman,   Inaugural   Adobess, 
January  20,  1949 

The  American  people  stand  firm  In  the 
faith  which  has  inspired  this  Nation  from  the 
beginning.  We  believe  that  ail  men  have  a 
right  to  equal  Justice  \inder  law  and  equal 
opportunity  to  share  in  the  common  good. 
We  believe  that  all  men  have  the  right  to 
fredom  of  thought  and  expression.  We  be- 
lieve that  all  men  are  created  equal  because 
they  are  created  In  the  image  of  God. 

From  this  faith  we  will  not  be  moved. 

The  American  people  desire,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  work  for,  a  world  In  which  all  na- 
tions and  aU  peoples  are  free  to  govern  them- 
selves as  they  see  flt  and  to  achieve  a  decent 
and  satisfying  life.  Above  all  else,  our  peo- 
ple desire,  and  are  determined  to  work  for, 
peace  on  earth — a  Just  and  lasting  peace — 
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based  on  genuine  agreement  freely  arrived 
at  by  equals. 


DWIGHT     D.     EISENHOWEB,     FlHST     iNAUGtmAL 

Addbess.   Jantjabt    20,    1953 

No  person,  no  home,  no  community  can  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  this  call.  We  are  sum- 
moned to  act  In  wisdom  and  in  conscience,  to 
work  with  Industry,  to  teach  with  persuasion, 
to  preach  with  conviction,  to  weigh  our  every 
deed  with  care  and  with  compassion.  For 
this  truth  must  be  clear  before  us:  what- 
ever America  hopes  to  bring  to  pass  in  the 
world  must  first  come  to  pass  in  the  heart 
of  America. 

More  than  an  escape  from  death,  it  Is -a  way 
of  life. 

More  than  a  haven  for  the  weary,  it  is  a 
hope  for  the  brave. 

This  is  the  hope  th^t  beckons  us  onward  in 
this  century  of  trial.  This  Is  the  work  that 
awaits  us  aU,  to  be  done  with  bravery,  with 
charity — and  with  prayer  to  Almighty  God. 


John   F.   Kenneot,   Inaugural   Address, 
Januart  20,  1961 

In  the  long  history  of  the  world,  only  a  few 
generations  have  been  grfinted  the  role  of  de- 
fending freedom  In  Its  hour  of  maxlmimi  dan- 
ger. I  do  not  shrink  from  this  respcmsiblllty; 
I  welcome  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of 
us  would  exchange  places  with  any  other 
people  or  any  other  generation.  The  energy, 
the  faith,  the  devotion  which  we  bring  to 
this  endeavor  will  light  our  country  and  all 
who  serve  it,  and  the  glow  from  that  fire  lean 
truly  light  the  world. 

And  so,  my  fellow  Americans,  ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you;  ask  what  you 
can  do  for  yoxu-  country. 

My  fellow  citizens  of  the  world,  ask  not 
what  America  wil  do  for  you,  but  what  to- 
gether we  can  do  for  the  freedom  of  man. 

Finally,  whether  you  are  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica or  citizens  of  the  world,  ask  of  us  here 
the  same  high  standards  of  strength  and 
sacrifice  which  we  ask  of  you.  With  a  good 
conscience  our  only  sure  reward,  with  history 
the  final  Judg^  of  our  deeds,  let  us  go  forth 
to  lead  the  land  we  love,  asking  His  blessing 
and  His  Help,  but  knowing  that  here  on  earth 
God's  work  must  truly  be  our  own. 


Less  Foreign  Aid? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  19.  1965 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  large  segment  of  the  responsible 
press  of  our  country  has  apparently  been 
misled  by  the  following  very  carefully 
worded  paragraph  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage on  foreign  aid  presented  to  this 
House  on  January  14. 

Referring  to  the  appropriation  request 
for  fiscal  year  1966  of  $3,380  million,  the 
President  said : 

This  is  a  minimum  request,  the  smallest 
in  the  history  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
It  is  $136  million  less  than  requested  last 
year,  and  wlU  Impose  the  smallest  assistance 
burdefi  on  the  American  people  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Marshall  plan  in  1948. 

Apparently  the  technical  accuracy  of 

this  Statement  did  not  prevent  it  from 

heixig   misinterpreted,    even    by    knowl- 

edgable  and  responsible  newsmen. 


For  instance,  the  lead  editorial  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  for  Saturday,  Janu- 
ary 16,  carried  the  headline  "Less  Foreign 
Aid"  and  referred  to  the  President's  pro- 
posal as  "the  smallest  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram of  recent  history." 

The  record  shows  that  the  President's 
requested  amount  of  $3,380  million,  if 
appropriated  in  full,  would  represent  a 
greater  burden  upon  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  for  foreign  assistance 
than  they  bore  through  appropriations 
for  this  program  in  Six  of  the  last  10 
fiscal  years. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  record,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  President's  mini- 
mum request  does  not  include  funding 
of  the  President's  proposal  of  a  three- 
quarter  billion  dollar  contribution  over 
3  years,  to  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

I  find  much  that  is  encouraging,  and 
much  that  I  can  approve  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  foreign  aid.  But  I  do 
not  like  to  have  any  of  my  constituents 
misled;  including  the  editorial  writers 
of  Wisconsin's  largest  newspaper. 

I  believe  that  David  Lawrence's  edi- 
torial in  the  January  18  issue  of  the 
Washington  Star  is  illuminating,  and  I 
include  it  herewith  in  amplification  of 
the  above  remarks: 

Brainwashing   and   Foreign    Aid 

Brainwashing — the  political  technique  of 
playing  on  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of 
the  public — seems  to  have  been  effectively 
utilized  in  ttxe  message  on  foreign  aid  which 
President  Johnson  has  just  sent  to  Congress. 

Many  a  headline  In  the  press  emphasized 
the  President's  comment  that  his  request  for 
$3,380  million  is  the  smallest  in  the  history 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  since  it  was 
started  in  1948.  But  a  request  for  an  ap- 
propriation is  far  dlfferant  from  an  actual 
authorization  by  Congress,  and  what  was 
glossed  over  is  the  fact  that  the  President's 
request  this  year  is  higher  than  what  was 
actually  appropriated  for  foreign  aid  for 
fiscal  year  1965  as  well  as  lor  1964,  1960.  1958, 
1956,  and  1955. 

So  a  request  for  a  sum  which  is  slightly 
lower  than  what  was  requested  last  year 
is  not  in  itself  of  any  reH  significance,  par- 
ticularly when  It  is  $130  million  more  than 
last  year's  appropriation  and  $380  million 
more  than  was  appropriated  the  year'  before 
that. 

What  is  more  important  is  that,  while  the 
President  used  the  figure  of  $3,380  million  as 
his  request,  he  inserted  at  the  same  time 
In  his  message  a  separate  request  for  another 
$750  million  for  aid  to  Latin  America.  In 
the  first  part  of  his  measage,  he  says: 

"Specifically,  for  fiscal  year  1966,  I  recom- 
mend no  additional  authorizations  for  de- 
velopment lending  or  tha  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress; existing  authorizations  for  those  pur- 
poses are   adequate." 

But  further  on  In  the'  same  message,  Mr. 
Johnson  says: 

"To  strengthen  multinational  aid,  and 
further  to  strengthen  th«  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, I  urge  the  Congre»  promptly  to  ap- 
prove the  3-year  authorisation  of  $750  mil- 
lion which  constitutes  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  fund  for  special  operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank." 

Yet  the  public  is  being  told,  in  effect,  that 
the  total  amoiuit  the  administration  Is  ask- 
ing from  Congress  for  foreign  aid  is  only 
$3,380  million.  Actually,  by  adding  one- 
third  of  the  $750  mUlion  of  multinational 
aid  for  Latin  America,  the  total  request  be- 
comes $3,630  million.  IIiIb  is  higher  than 
the    total   of   last   year's   request   as   well   as 

the  request  In  several  of  the  preceding  years. 


A  third  request  by  the  President  in  his 
message  is  not  spelled  out.  He  says  -the 
amount  asked  for  the  Vietnam  operation 
may  not  be  enough  and  that  he  is  requesting 
an  additional  standby  authorization  for  mili- 
tary or  supporting  assistance  which  would  be 
used  only  in  Vietnam.  He  also  warns  tliat 
he  will  ask  Congress  for  more  funds  if  sit- 
uations should  arise  which  require  addi- 
tional amounts  of  n.S.  assistance  to  advaiice 
U.S.  vital  interests. 

There  is  also  an  accumulation  of  iine.x- 
pended  funds  from  previous  years  which  can 
at  any  time  be  used  for  the  original  purpose 
as  long  as  it  comes  within  the  scope  of  the 
language  of  the  laws  authorizing  such  ex- 
penditures. It  is  estimated  that  $6.5  billion 
appropriated  by  Congress  In  past  years  has 
not  yet  been  spent.  But  each  year  Congress 
is  nevertheless  asked  to  keep  on  appropri^it- 
ing  more  money  without  regard  to  these 
previously  authorized  but  unspent  sums. 

The  President's  message,  therefore,  does 
not  tell  Just  how  much  will  be  taken  out  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury  for  foreign  aid  this  fiscal 
year  or  next  year.  The  Impression  is  being 
given  that  spending  for  foreign  aid  is  to  be 
at  a  record  low,  when  this  Is  not  the  case  at 
all. 

The  President  is,  of  course,  trying  to  con- 
vince Congress  that  the  estimates  this  year 
are  much  more  of  a  rockbottom  nature  than 
they  have  been  In  the  past.  The  attitude  of 
Congress  in  cutting  down  on  Presidential 
requests  for  foreign  aid  in  recent  years  has 
brought  about  a  much  more  careful  study  of 
the  requests  before  they  are  submitted  to 
Congress.  Last  year,  when  the  President 
asked  for  $3,516  million.  Congress  appropri- 
ated all  but  $266  million,  and  Johnson  ox- 
plained  then  that  he  was  giving  a  much  more 
realistic  estimate  of  the  performance  winch 
could  be  expected  among  the  recipient 
countries. 

In  the  past,  ofllcials  had  apparently  ba-f-d 
their  requests  on  what  they  hoped  could  be 
spent  effectively,  but  they  were  unable  to 
Judge  Just  how  much  of  the  funds  authorized 
could  be  expended  within  a  given  period.  It 
is  the  attempt  to  end  such  guesswork  which 
has  brought  the  new  requests  down  to  a  far 
more  accurate  projection  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  this  year.  In  a  broad  sense,  how- 
ever, the  expenditures  are  Just  about  as  high 
as  they  have  been  before.  Indeed,  in  the 
coming  year  they  will  be  higher  than  in  many 
of  the  preceding  years. 

The  objectives  of  foreign  aid  have  raised 
quite  a  controversy.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
record  of  achievement  has  been,  despite  some 
weaknesses,  a  creditable  one.  The  fact  re- 
mains nevertheless  that  this  country  lias 
established  a  prestige  throughout  the  world 
of  having  generously  shared  Its  wealth  with 
less  fortunate  nations. 


"Freedom  Is  Slipping" — Editorial  by  R. 
L.  DeYonng 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   BOTTTH    CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  19.  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Spartanburg  Guide  and  the  Textile  Tiib- 
une,  of  Spartanburg,  S.C.,  is  an  out- 
standing weekly  newspaper  which  speaks 
out  very  strongly  and  eloquently  In  the 
interest  of  the  cause  of  freedom.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excellent 


editorial  entitled  "Freedom  Is  Slipping," 
as  printed  in  the  Spartanburg  Guide  and 
the  Textile  Tribime  of  January  14,  1965. 
The  editorial  was  written  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
DeYoung,  editor  and  publisher  of  this 
newspaper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Freedom  Is  Slippinc 

Many  men  of  knowledge  have  said  that  if 
the  people  of  this  country  ever  lose  their 
freedom  it  wiU  be  by  the  process  of  losing 
Just  a  little  freedom  at  one  time.  Chir  free- 
dom win  never  be  taken  away  in  one  bold 
stroke  by  some  man  who  would  proclaim 
himself  a  dictator.  But  "the  constant  drop- 
ping water  will  wear  away  the  hardest  stone." 

Now  you  do  not  have  to  be  an  old  person 
to  remember  when  things  were  quite  differ- 
ent in  this  country  from  what  they  are  today. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  a  man  could  say  •  •  • 
I  will  buy  a  home  in  a  certain  neighborhood 
where  the  people  wiU  always  be  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  A  man  cannot  do  that  today. 
He  has  lost  that  freedom. 

A  few  years  ago  you  could  say  you  would 
select  a  school  for  your  children  to  attend 
where  only  the  Caucasian  race  of  children 
attend.  You  can't  do  that  now.  That  free- 
dom Is  gone. 

A  few  years  ago  you  could  plan  and  open 
a  business  establishment  and  you  could  say 
that  you  would  carefuUy  select  your  employ- 
ees and  you  would  hire  only  the  kind  of  em- 
ployees whidi  you  believed  would  best  serve 
your  Interest.  You  can't  do  that  now.  That 
freedom  is  gone. 

Then  if  you  are  a  farmer,  time  was  when 
you  coiild  walk  out  across  your  acres  and 
decide  you  would  plant  this  field  to  cotton 
this  year;  this  field  you  would  plant  to  corn, 
and  this  was  the  year  to  put  this  acreage  to 
wheat.  You  can't  do  that  now.  That  free- 
dom is  gone.  Farm  life  was  one  time  con- 
sidered the  one  place  where  a  man  had  free- 
dom to  operate  his  business  and  to  live  his 
life  as  be  wished,  so  long  as  he  did  not 
trespass  on  another's  freedom.  Gone.  It's 
all  gone.  In  exchange  for  the  loss  of  that 
freedom  the  fanner  gets  some  handouts,  but 
today  he's  forced  to  produce  cotton  that  re- 
turns him  the  lowest  income  of  perhaps  any 
working  people  in  this  Nation. 

And  yes,  other  people  are  getting  handouts 
too,  and  for  these  handouts  their  freedom  is 
slowly  but  most  surely  being  taken  away. 
Aiid  the  end  is  not  yet. 

And  we  predict  that  the  next  4  years  wiU 
see  more  freedoms  lost  than  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  last  30  years.  These  free- 
doms WiU  be  exchanged  for  the  handouts — 
called  the  Great  Society.  And  the  people  will 
swallow  it. 

And  let  us  remind  you  of  another  lost  free- 
dom. It  Is  that  of  electing  a  President  of 
the  United  States.  You  will  not  have  a  choice 
again.  No.  You'll  take  what  is  offered, 
tliat's  what  youll  take. 

Just  think  for  a  moment — if  you  can 
imagine  such  an  absurd  thing — of  a  man 
running  for  the  presidency  In  1968  on  a  plat- 
form of  liberty,  freedom,  living  within  omi 
income,  working  and  saving  to  pay  off  the 
.national  debt  that  is  weighting  down  the 
people  of  this  Nation;  to  encourage  frugal 
living  until  we  got  out  of  debt.  And  to  pro- 
claim a  love  and  devotion  to  the  United 
States  above  any  other  country  in  the  whole 
wide  world.  And  to  guarantee  freedom  and 
ii.dependence  to  every  citizen  so  long  as  his 
freedom  did  not  oppress  another  citizen. 

Such  a  candidate  would  stand  no  chance 
of  being  elected.  The  only  kind  of  platform. 
.'ir.d  candidate  that  wiU  win  the  election  In 
1958  is  a  platform  and  a  man  that  will  ptom- 

i^e  more  than  the  present  occupant  of  the 

Wliite  House  can  promise.  We  are  getting 
Will  into  a  socialist  form  of  government,  and 


the  only  other  form  of  government  that  can 
promise  more  than  that  is  the  Communist 
form  at  government.  Conununism  can  out- 
promise  socialism.  In  the  end  botti  wlU 
wrebk  a  free  nation  of  men  and  women. 

Just  thought  we'd  remind  you  of  these 
things. 

No  society  Is  jte  grand  and  glorious  as  the 
society  of  free  men  and  women.  Our  free- 
dom is  slipping,  supping,  and  slipptng.  Is 
the  handout  worth  it? 


How  the  Handicapped  Are  Overcoming 
Barrier$  to  Employment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  19.  1965 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  four  essays  authored 
by  young  people  in  the  23d  district  of 
California.  These  high  school  students 
competed  in  a  contest  sponsored  by  a 
number  of  individuals  and  groups  all  of 
whom  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  solution 
of  the  employment  problems  of  the  phy- 
sically handicapped.  The  contest  is  held 
annually  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Elmployment 
of  the  Handicapped.  The  essays  follow: 
How  THE  Handicapped  Are  Overcoming  Bar- 
riers TO  Employment  in  My  CoMMtrNiTY 
(Lyle  Eugene  Hill,  17,  Ctompton,  Calif.,  Do- 

mlnguez  High  School,  Compton,  Calif.;  D. 

Taylor.  English  department) 

Simply  because  one  of  the  faculties  of  a 
person  doesnt  operate  correctly,  this  person 
usually  has  to  look  forward  to  much  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  Job.  Many  employers 
won't  hire  the  handicapped  because  they  be- 
lieve the  person  will  not  be  as  efficient  as 
others  or  will  require  siieclal  training.  I 
will  attempt  to  show  in  this  essay  how  this 
person  can  adapt  to  the  requirements  of  a 
Job  and  become  an  efficient  worker. 

It  is  tinfortunate  that  many  employers 
view  the  handicapped  as  they  do,  since 
they  are  entirely  wrong.  Although  the  per- 
son is  at  first  at  a  disadvantage  on  a  new  Job, 
once  he  becomes  situated  his  other  highly 
developed  senses  help  him  to  become  Just 
as  good  or  even  better  than  the  other  work- 
ers in  his  line.  Since  a  handicapped  person 
has  so  much  difficulty  in  finding  a  Job,  he 
will  not  be  apt  to  move  from  one  Job  to  an- 
other; consequently,  any  special  training  re- 
quired will  not  be  wasted.  I  have  a  per- 
sonal interest  In  the  handicapped  since  my 
own  father  lost  the  vision  of  his  rfght  eye 
in  an  industrial  accident.  Before  the  ac- 
cident occurred  he  worked  only  on  regular 
production  jobs  In  a  ftirnlture  factory.  The 
loss  on  one  eye  denied  him  his  depth  of 
vision.  As  a  result  of  the  extreme  com- 
petition In  the  furniture  Industry,  speedy 
operation  of  the  machinery  is  a  necessity. 
Since  woodworking  machinery  Is  basically 
dangerous,  It  was  no  longer  possible  for  my 
father  to  continue  In  the  production  tsrpe  of 
work.  He  then  began  to  specialize  In  the 
building  of  custom-made  furniture.  In 
this  type  of  work  quality  Is  more  important 
than    speed.     He    now    builds    furniture    for 

many  of  the  well-known  interior  deccM-ators 
on  the  west  coast.  My  father  has  recently 
made  furniture  for  the  ex-President  of  Mex- 
ico.    He  also  made  many  of  the  furnishings 


for  Deal  Arnaz's  apartment  in  the  new  Desl 
Arnaz  Indian  Wells  Hotel  In  Palm  Springs. 

Mr.  Karl  Faulhaber,  of  Ccxnpton,  is  another 
example  of  one  who  has  overccune  the  dlffl- 
cultiee  of  the  handlcf^;>ped.  Several  years 
ago  his  right  arm.  from  the  elbow  down  to 
and  including  his  hand,  was  badly  mangled 
when  it  became  caught  between  the  roUers 
of  a  glue-spreading  machine  in  a  plywood 
factory.  During  the  many  months  of  con- 
valescence, he  became  interested  in  the  study 
of  photography.  The  injury  left  his  hand 
and  fingers  stiff  making  it  difficult  for  him  to 
continue  in  his  occupation.  Because  of  his 
great  interest  in  photography  he  decided  that 
this  might  be  a  profitable  line  of  endeavor. 
Mr.  Faulhaber  made  a  tour  of  the  western 
United  States,  taking  pictures  as  he  traveled. 
When  he  retmrned  home  he  was  able  to  get 
several  engagements  to  show  his  pictures  and 
tell  of  his  travels.  This  convinced  him  that 
photography  could  be  a  profitable  btislness 
for  him  and  also  one  that  he  could  handle 
although  handicapped.  Mr.  Faulhaber  has 
now  become  a  world  traveler  and  a  very  suc- 
cessfiU  man,  showing  travel  films  and  lectur- 
ing throughout  the  United  States. 

These  are  only  two  of  many  examples  that 
one  oould  tell  of  to  demonstrate  that  a  handi- 
capped person  can  be  successful  IX  he  wUl 
take  advantage  of  his  undeveloped  capabil- 
ities. In  today's  complex  society  with  its 
multitude  of  Job  classifications,  there  should 
be  more  Job  opportimities  than  ever  before 
for  the  handicapped  if  they  will  develop 
their  dormant  abilities  and  if  the  employers 
will  recognize  their  potential. 


How  THE  Handicapped  Are  Overcoming  Bar- 
riers TO  Employment  nr  My  Commttnttt 
(Kenneth  East.  17.  Compton.  Calif.,  Domin- 
guez  Senior  High  School.  CcHnpton.  Calif., 
Mrs.  Delia  Taylor,  English  department) 
Since  time  began  there  has  been  a  constant 
struggle  for  svu^lval.  This  struggle  emerged 
long  before  even  civilization  evolved.  In 
fact,  this  struggle  was  almost  inherent  in 
any  conditions  where  life  existed.  Animals 
of  all  orders  have  been  involved  in  this  strug- 
gle, and  traditionally  a  doctrine  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  has  been  preached  and 
accepted  as  fair.  With  animi^ig  this  reason- 
ing can  hardly  be  argued,  but  with  mnn  it  is 
not  the  same.  How  can  man,  with  such  di- 
verse capcusities  and  knowledge,  be  catego- 
rized by  a  mode  of  thinking  that  sets  nnrmal 
people  apart  stating  that  they  are  fit  and 
thus  should  stirvive.  and  that  others  are  un- 
fit, and  thus  should  not  survive. 

Just  how  is  such  a  surmisal  reached?  Fit 
for  what,  and  unfit  for  what?  Man  is  not  a 
mere  animal  whose  future  must  follow  a  nar- 
row line  of  action.  He  is  not  limited  com- 
pletely and  utterly  if  he  lacks  1  or  2 
or  even  10  or  20  of  the  capabiuties 
which  others  retain.  Yet  for  ages  such  per- 
sons who  lacked  aU  their  capacities  were 
locked  away,  ch:  turned  out,  to  rot  in  solitude 
or  to  exist  in  constant  mockery.  Why 
should  this  be?  It  is  not  what  a  person 
lacks  that  is  important.  It  is  what  abiUties 
a  person  retains  tmd  how  he  uses  them  that 
counts. 

The  idea  that  handicapped  persons  have 
any  right  for  life  in  its  fullest  sense  has  been 
a  long  time  in  coming.  The  handicapped 
person  for  ages  was  degraded  and  mocked,  or 
feared  and  avoided,  but  somewhere  this 
ended.  It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  who 
was  the  first  handicapped  person  who  didn't 
accept  the  fate  he  had  forced  upon  him 
by  society.  But  someone  didn't.  Some- 
one didn't  Just  sit  t>ack  and  accept  the 
corner  he  was  pushed  into,  or  the  position 
he  was  allowed.  He  decided  that  he  was  not 
doomed  from  the  day  he  was  born.  Ood 
saw  fit  to  deprive  him  of  his  full  capacities, 

but  in  doing  so  dM  not  prohibit  >'»m  from 

utilizing  the  capacities  he  still  possessed. 
So  he  worked  and  he  showed  the  world,  no 
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matter  how  small  It  was  to  him.  that  he  could 
succeed:  that  he  co\ild  survive.  Com- 
plete fitness  was  not  required.  And  the 
world  looked  on.  and  thus  a  revolution  was 
bom. 

It  Is  the  same  frame  of  mind  that  is  being 
utilized  by  today's  handicapped  In  overcom- 
ing barriers  First  of  all  desire  Is  absolutely 
necessary.  Without  this  how  can  any  prog- 
ress be  made?  Increased  presence  of  this 
can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  more  and  more 
handicapped  are  seeking  employment  and 
trjrlng  to  make  something  of  themselves. 
If  a  person  has  desire,  he  can  find  a  type 
of  employment  a  great  majority  of  the  time. 
If  you  examine  different  Jobs,  none  requires 
the  use  of  your  complete  capacities.  Thus 
the  handicapped  person  must  evaluate  him- 
self. Just  what  can  he  do?  How  could  he 
use  his  abilities?  He  miist  choose  a  posi- 
tion that  he  can  at  least  adequately  fill. 
If  he  tries  the  impossible,  the  chances  are 
he  is  aggravating  a  prejudice  against  handi- 
capped persons  that  will  cause  people  after 
him  to  be  turned  down.  Thus  he  must 
choose  wisely  the  road  he  wUl  follow.  Proof 
that  this  has  been  done  can  be  seen  in  the 
Increasing  number  of  handicapped  gain- 
ing employment  and  often  in  groups  in  dif- 
ferent establishments. 

Next,  when  he  selects  his  goal  In  life,  the 
handicapped  must  demonstrate  to  employers 
that  It  is  the  abUity,  not  the  disability  that 
coxmts.  This  will  not  always  be  an  easy 
task  to  fulflU.  But  diUgence  In  achieving 
success  has  been  maintained  as  can  be  seen 
again  by  the  Increasing  number  of  em- 
ployed handicapped. 

Last  of  all,  when  a  position  finally  has 
been  attained,  the  handicapped  person  must 
fulfill  his  responsibility.  He  must  show  the 
world,  as  the  first  inspired  of  his  kind  did, 
that  he  can  be  a  faithful,  consclentloiis 
worker,  an  asset  to  any  establishment.  He 
must  do  this  not  only  for  himself,  but  so 
the  path  for  the  millions  of  handicapped 
after  him  will  not  be  so  steep,  so  that  maybe 
the  wall  of  prejudice  will  crumble  Just  a 
little  more.  Again,  the  fact  that  many 
firms  are  hiring  handicapped  In  groups 
proves  the  impression  the  Initial  employee 
made  was  good. 

Yes,  man  is  better  than  animal  and  al- 
ways will  be.  For  one  major  reason:  He 
can  adapt,  and  let  us  hope  that  we  con- 
tinue to  use  this  power.  When  people  in 
our  community,  now  at  a  time  when  com- 
munity can  mean  anything  from  the  people 
on  your  street,  to  the  entire  world,  begin  to 
stop  adapting,  that  is  when  the  real  danger 
sets  in.  When  change  is  inevitable — so  let 
us  draw  a  lesson  from  the  handicapped  we 
know  and  will  come  to  know.  For  their 
spirit  Is  the  type  of  spirit  that  is  essential 
to  our  way  of  life.  Their  desire  and  utilized 
abilities,  contlnuated  by  lasting  performance 
Is  the  attitude  that  all  should  have.  The 
day  we  no  longer  see  these  things  in  the  ob- 
vious places  such  as  the  handicapped,  is  the 
day  we  can  begin  worrying  if  these  essential 
attitudes  would  be  there  in  the  rest  of  the 
citizens  if  it  were  ever  necessary  to  use  then. 
Let  us  hope  this  never  happens. 


Overcoming   Barriers   to    Employment   for 

Handicapped 
(Judy  Spann,  Compton.  Calif.;  Elva  S.  Rlg- 

glns,    teacher:     CentemUal    Senior    High 

School.  Compton.  Calif.) 

Despite  the  great  emphasis  which  is  placed 
on  physical  and  mental  fitness,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  realize  that  the  great  number  of  blind 
deaf,  deafmutea  and  cripples,  along  with  the 
mentally  retarded,  are  given  assurance  of 
leading  productive  and  rewarding  Uvea 
thro\igh  organizations,  schools,  and  aeen- 
cles. 

Perhaps,  the  awareness.  In  each  com- 
munity odr  the  need  to  so  provide  for  em- 
ployment of  the  handicapped,  Is  the  greatest 


Indication  of  our  being  our  brother's  keeper. 
The  vast  number  of  cripples  Is  attributed 
to  war  injuries,  accidents,  and  diseases.  Yet 
those  unfortunate  persons  who  have  one. 
two,  or  even  four  members  afflicted,  can  look 
forward  to  their  becoming  rehabilitated  and 
adjusting  to  productive  lives.  Such  institu- 
tions as  the  Long  Beach  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Hospital  are  engaged  in  such  a 
program.  Following  corrective  surgery,  ther- 
apy, the  fitting  of  artiflclal  limbs  to  the  pa- 
tient, many  such  war  casualties  are  employed 
In  highly  skilled  Jobs  In  the  local  aircraft 
industry. 

Those  who  through  birth  defects,  or,  as  the 
result  of  accidents,  are  forced  to  face  a  life- 
time of  blindness  may  also  look  toward  a  life 
of  productivity  through  such  Institutions  as 
the  Blind  Industries  of  California.  Inc.  In 
these  institutions,  training  is  given  in  vari- 
ous skills,  and  an  employment  service  seeks 
out  such  employment  for  them  as  is  best 
fitted  for  their  training. 

Another  agency  dedicated  to  rehabilitating 
and  correcting  the  barriers  to  employement 
for  the  handicapped  is  tbe  Rancho  Los  Aml- 
gos  hospital  where  polio  victims  are  taught  to 
walk,  talk,  and  develop  such  manual  skills 
as  will  enable  them  to  return  to  their  place 
In  society  and  lead  gainful  lives  In  competi- 
tion with  the  employed. 

The  areas  of  training  and  rehabilitation 
to  which  I  have  previously  referred  are  less 
famiUar  to  me  than  that  of  the  special  edu- 
cation program  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
This  State  sponsored  project  exists  In  many 
schools  In  my  community.  Ilie  basic  prin- 
ciple upon  which  this  program  is  founded 
certainly  is  aimed  at  tha  overcoming  of  bar- 
riers to  employment. 

According  to  statistica,  3  out  of  every  100 
children  are  bom  with  mental  deficiencies. 
Some  such  persons  sustain  a  permanent 
brain  damage  which  limits  their  mental  de- 
velopment. Therefore  the  burden  of  prep- 
aration for  these  young  people  rests  upon  the 
local  commxinity  school. 

Along  with  training  these  students  in  the 
fundamental  academic  ^udles,  close  atten- 
tion is  given  to  their  test  results  in  order  to 
beet  screen  their  aptitudes  and  develop  their 
skills  to  enable  such  students  to  compete  for 
Jobs. 

Classes  In  typing,  arts  and  crafts,  clvU 
service  training,  printing,  and  distributive 
education  are  among  tha  courses  offered  for 
overcoming  these  barriers.  Special  educa- 
tion classes  also  give  the  girls  helpful  guid- 
ance in  home  economics  training,  and  the 
boys  work  in  the  school  cafeteria  in  order 
to  gain  training  for  such  positions  ae  bus- 
boys,  waitresses,  or  food  handlers  In  later  life. 
Another  institution  that  is  best  known  for 
its  service  to  the  handlcaped  is  the  Goodwill 
Industries.  This  nonprofit  organization  em- 
ploys thousands  of  handicapped  persons  who 
salvage  usable  clothing  and  household  goods, 
repair  these  materials,  and  make  them  avail- 
able to  the  public  for  purchase  and  use. 

Through  these  and  other  mediums,  my 
community  proves  its  Integrity,  belief,  and 
feeling  of  brotherly  responsibility  in  those 
who  are  handicapped  and  who  must  over- 
come their  limitations  In  an  effsrt  to  secure 
emplojnnent.  i 

How  THE  Ha?jdicapped  Ari  Overcoming  Bar- 
riers TO  Employment  in  My  Community 
(By  Holland  Gale  Cobum.  17.  Lynwood,  Calif. 
Lynwood  High  School,  Lynwood.  Calif.) 
There  are  just  too  many  bright  things  to 
see  and  do  to  let  a  handicap  cloud  them.    I 
think  of  my  handicap  as  only  technical,  and 
don't  allow  it  to  get  in  the  way  of  Uving  a 
happy  life.i  says  Miss  Olivia  Moore,  recep- 
tionist for  Goodwill  Industries  of  Southern 
California.     She  is  one  of  the  handy  handi- 
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capped.  XThdeterred  by  14  operations 
8  years  In  cumbersdme  leg  braces,  and  years 
of  orthopedic  therapy  to  correct  the  crippling 
effects  of  polio,  Miss  Moore  has  taken  her 
place  in  society  helping  others  either  hand!- 
capped  physicaUy  Uke  herself,  or  physically 
whole  but  spiritually  handicapped. 

A  man  earns  a  living  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  proofreading  Bibles.  An  ordlnnry 
enough  occupation,  but  the  man  Is  blind  and 
the  Bibles  are  printed  In  braille. 

These  are  but  two  of  the  many  handi- 
capped people  who  are  not  Judged  by  their 
disability  but  by  their  abiUty.  Scores  more 
exist  not  only  in  the  Loe  Angeles  area,  but 
also  in  communities  throughout  the  St;ne 
and  across  the  Nation.  These,  the  physically 
impaired,  serve  their  community  as  radio 
announcers,  musicians,  chauffeurs,  account- 
ants, electronic  engineers,  elevator  operators 
lawyers,  doctors,  machinists  and  hundreds 
of  other  occupations,  big  and  little  but  all 
serving  the  same  p\UT>ose;  to  put  to  use  the 
often  wasted  know-how  of  the  physicallv 
handicapped. 

In  my  community  there  are  four  major 
barriers  to  employment  of  the  handicapped- 
social,  psychological,  legal,  and  architectural 
I  liave  already  touched  upon  surmounting 
the  social  barrier.  Becaiise  Miss  Olivia 
Moore,  as  a  receptionist,  la  constantly  deal- 
ing with  the  public,  her  Job  Is  largely  social 
She  has  proved  herself  most  capable  in  her 
duties.  In  relation  to  the  social  contribu- 
tion of  the  handicapped,  I  might  mention 
that  Los  Angeles  has  a  wheelchair  basketball 
team,  the  Flying  Wheels. 

Psychological  barriers  are  perhaps  the 
hardest  for  the  handicapped  to  overcome. 
The  employer  is  persuaded  that  the  handi- 
capped  worker  will  be  a  hindrance  to  produc- 
tion, that  the  handicapped  are  more  likely 
to  be  Injured  while  working,  that  Instirance 
rates  wlU  go  up  If  he  hires  a  handicapped 
person.  The  handicapped  have,  however 
dispelled  the  fears  and  exposed  the  tmth  by 
their  own  effort.  Statistics  show  that  rather 
than  suffer  more  disabling  injuries,  the 
handicapped  suffer  less;  rather  than  po=e 
insurance  problems,  the  physically  impaired 
are  now  readily  accepted  by  most  Insurance 
agencies. 

Because  of  their  superb  employment 
records,  the  handicapped  are  now  accepted  in 
Industry.  Lockheed  Aircraft,  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co..  the  Firestone  Rubber  Co.,  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  others  have  found  the 
physically  impaired.  Including  the  deaf  and 
the  hard  of  hearing,  outstanding  workers. 
Two  blarm  amputees  drove  vehicles  in  Los 
Angeles  City  trafllc  for  4  years  without  an 
accident.  The  men  were  part  of  a  Northrop 
Aircraft,  Inc.,  experiment.  The  only  mechan- 
ical change  needed  on  the  vehicles  was  the 
addition  of  a  ring  device  to  the  steering 
wheel  so  that  the  amputees  could  use  thoir 
hooks  to  steer. 

The  refusal  of  the  handicapped  to  accept 
employment  offer  purely  on  a  charity  basis 
but  willing  to  compete  on  the  basis  of 
ability  has  enabled  him  to  overcome  emplov- 
ment  barriers.  A  leg  amputee  is  an  account- 
ant. He  also  keeps  In  good  health  by  play- 
ing termls  and  bowling.  Another  man  is 
almost  totally  blind;  yet,  he  is  a  topnotch 
electrician.  A  prominent  lawyer  In  the  com- 
munity has  only  one  arm.  In  addition  to 
his  law  office,  he  is  a  Judge. 

Employers  who  have  hired  the  handicapped 
report  increased  morale  among  employ- 
ees, high  efficiency  for  disabled  persons,  low 
tardiness  record  compared  to  the  normal. 
less  absenteeism,  and  general  satisfaction 
with  the  handicapped  worker.  I  personally 
know  of  a  crippled  man  who  ran  an  elevator 
for  years  and  is  now  doing  custodial  work. 
There  is  another  who  often  has  heart  trouble 
but  serves  the  community  as  a  crossing  guard 
for  schoolchUdren.  Then  there  are  the  door- 
to-door  salesmen— some  blind,  some  lame- 
but  doing  their  Job  well.     Perhaps  one  of 


the  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  handi- 
capped is  their  willingness  to  develop  their 
talents  through  rehabilitation  programs. 

The  legal  barriers  to  employment  of  the 
handicapped  are  connected  with  efficiency  on 
the  job.  Since  the  handicapped  worker  has 
proved  so  sufficient  and  therefore  safe,  the 
legal  barriers  have  been  reduced  or  removed. 

As  the  other  barriers  have  been  sm-- 
mounted,  the  problem  of  architectual  bar- 
riers has  become  the  problem  of  today.  In- 
accessibility to  many  buildings  has  in  time 
past  been  a  neglected  problem.  Not  only 
handicapped  people  are  blocked  by  archi- 
tectural barriers,  but  also  elderly  people. 
Now.  though,  more  facilities  are  being  pro- 
vided for  use  by  the  handicapped  In  public 
buildings,  old  and  new. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  how  the  handi- 
capped are  overcoming  barriers  to  employ- 
ment through  working  for  a  company  or  a 
corporation.  There  are  also  those  who  have 
overcome  similar  employment  barriers 
through  self-employment,  and  some  of  these 
people  are  doing  exceptionally  fine.  One 
man,  for  example,  confined  to  a  wheelchair. 
gives  piano  lessons  in  his  home.  He  always 
has  a  full  schedule.  Some  blind  have  their 
vending  stands,  and  one  severely  crippled 
man  sells  magazine  subscriptions.  A  victim 
of  multiple  sclerosis  has  learned  to  type  and 
embroider  even  though  she  has  only  limited 
use  of  her  hands.  A  friend  has  so  developed 
his  upper  body  that  although  he  has  little 
use  of  his  legs,  he  can  mow  lawns  with  a 
handmower  by  supporting  himself  on  his 
crutches  and  pushing  the  mower  In  front 
of  himself.  One  i>araplegic  owns  a  shaver 
shop.  There  he  repairs  electric  shavers,  old 
and  new,  truly  an  expert  at  manipulating  the 
tiny  parts. 

"Today  •  •  •  it  is  not  essential  that  you 
possess  all  •  •  •  (limbs  and  senses)  to  meet 
the  prime  requisites  for  doing  most  of  the 
work  that  is  done  and  needs  doing  in  the 
country  today." '  Each  Individual  must 
make  the  most  of  his  Individual  capabilities, 
for  it  is  a  crime  to  waste  ability.  We  should 
never  note  a  person  for  his  disabilities  but 
for  his  abilities,  because  ability  counts. 


'W.  P.  Gullan4er.  "Toward  Wider  Job 
Vistas  for  the  Physically  Impaired."  New  York 
17,  N.Y.,  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
tures. 1963. 


Proposed  Abolition  of  Army.  Reserve 
Program — Editorial  by  the  Jefferson 
Standard  Broadcasting  Co. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   S017TH   CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  19, 1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Times  and  Democrat,  of  Orangeburg, 
S C,  has  reprinted  an  excellent  editorial 
from  the  Jefferson  Standard  Broadcast- 
ing Co.,  on  the  subject  of  Defense  Sec- 
I'otary  Robert  McNamara's  proposal  to 
abolish  the  Army  Reserve  program. 
The  editorial,  entitled  "The  Method  Is 
Wrong,"  was  originally  broadcast  on 
January  5  over  WBT,  in  Charlotte,  N.C., 
ai\d  was  reprinted  in  the  January  12, 
1965,  issue  of  Times  and  Democrat. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edl- 
t  rial  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Hecord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Tkk  Method  Is  Wkonc 
There  has  been  much  argument,  pro  and 
con,  about  Secretary  McNamara's  stand  on 
merging  the  Army  Reserves  and  the  National 
Guard.  While  some  accede  that  the  merger 
would  effect  economies  in  (^>eration  of  the 
defense  structTire,  many  believe  that  the 
Secretary  has  gone  about  achieving  his  re- 
sults in  the  wrong  manner. 

The  Jefferson  Standard  Broadcasting  Co., 
of  Charlotte.  N.C.,  has  definite  ideas  on  the 
subject.  In  an  editorial  broadcast  January 
5,  its  beliefs  on  the  subject  were  aired.  Here 
they  are: 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  barely 
got  off  the  ground  VTlth  his  flight  of  fancy 
about  merging  the  Army  Reserves  and  the 
National  Guard  before  prominent  political 
and  military  people  started  shooting  him 
down. 

It  is  a  very  complicated  question  for  most 
of  us.  and  there  are  no  authorities  to  whom 
we  can  refer  on  either  side  who  are  not  al- 
ready strongly  partisan  in  their  opinion  on 
the  matter.  But  out  of  the  welter  of  words 
emerges  the  fact  that  even  if  his  plan  were 
basically  a  good  one  for  giving  more  efficien- 
cy at  less  money,  Mr.  McNamara  has  over- 
stepped his  authority  in  issuing  his  orders 
as  he  did. 

•  To  find  out  where  that  authority  lies,  flip 
the  pages  of  the  Constitution  to  article  1. 
section  8:  Under  "Powers  of  Congress"  the 
Constitution  states:  "To  raise  and  support 
armies  •  •  •  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy;  to  make  rules  for  the  Government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces.  To 
provide  for  calling  for  the  militia,  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections 
and  repel  invasions;  to  provide  for  orga- 
nizing, arming,  and  discipiming  the  mUltla." 

These  are  powers  that  belong  to  Congress, 
and  the  most  current  law  of  that  body  states 
that  the  Army  consists  of  the  "Regu- 
lar Army,  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  the  Army  National  Guard 
while  In  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
and  the  Army  Reserve." 

Until  the  Constitution  and  law  is  changed 
by  proper  means,  it  would  seem  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  technicaUy  a  lawbreak- 
er in  attempting  to  carry  through  a  reorga- 
nization which  so  clearly  violates  a  statute 
that  is  Just  as  much  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land  as  is  any  other  part  of  our  laws  passed 
by  Congress. 

Representative  Edwako  Hubert,  who  Is 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee on  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
Affairs  complained  In  a  strong  statement  that 
Secretary  McNamara  Issued  these  orders  with- 
out consulting  Congress  or  the  keymen  In 
and  out  of  uniform  who  would  tie  responsible 
for  and  affected  by  such  changes. 

There  is  a  lot  of  waste  motion  and  a  lot 
of  wasted  money  In  the  military  and  its  re- 
serves, we  have  no  doubt.  We  would  like  to 
se  more  genuine  efficiency  and  conscientious 
expenditure  of  money  and  men  held  up  as  a 
prime  objective  at  all  times.  We  can  applaud 
any  efforts  that  are  made  toward  the  proper 
reduction  of  waste  or  duplicate  effort  In  the 
vital  Job  of  keeping  up  our  military  defenses. 

But  we  feel  equally  sure  that  these  efforts 
could  be  directed  toward  every  element  In 
the  existing  structure.  And  we  feel  even 
more  sure  that  If  the  structure  Is  going  to  be 
changed  for  the  better,  It  should  be  changed 
through  the  proper  channels,  with  as  unan- 
Imovts  a  vote  as  possible  among  those  who  do 
know  and  are  concerned  and  are  responsible 
for  the  Nation's  defense. 

The  evidence  so  far  Indicates  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara Is  out  of  bounds. 


Tke  Transportation  Pictnre 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   C&UFORNIA 
IN  THE  pOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  19, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways enc^iiraglng  when  you  find  someone 
who  agre*  with  your  governmental  phi- 
losophy but  far  more  encouraging  when 
you  find  a  newspaper  like  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  which  publishes  an  editorial  in 
general  agreement  with  legislation  which 
you  have  introduced.  The  editorial  was 
published  on  Sunday,  January  17,  calling 
for  a  Department  of  Transportation. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  calling  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  Communi- 
cations. I  believe  these  two  functions, 
from  a  governmental  standpoint,  can 
well  be  placed  in  one  department,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  find  at  least  partial  con- 
currence with  my  suggested  legtslatioh 
by  an  editorial  which  follows: 

The  Transportation  Pictuhc 

The  vision,  conjured  up  In  President 
Johnson's  state  of  the  Union  measage.  ot 
tralnloads  of  contented  passengers  whoosh- 
ing between  Washington  and  Boston  at  top 
speeds  of  150  mUes  an  hour,  Is  appealing 
and  dramatic.  But  It  is  only  a  promising 
first  step  along  a  long  road. 

The  Ills  of  the  Nation's  transportation 
system  are  too  deep  seated  and  too  complex 
to  be  cured  by  a  single  move,  however  dra- 
matic. As  pointed  out  In  a  recent  Star 
survey  of  national  transportation,  the  sys- 
tem Is  dangerously  out  of  balance.  Profits 
In  some  areas  of  transportation  are  exces- 
sive. Losses  In  other  areas  are  unbearable. 
Duplication,  Inefficiency,  and  lack  of  fore- 
sight have  filtered  down  to  the  consumer 
in  the  form  of  Increased  prices,  needless 
delays,  and  overburdened  facilities. 

The  President  has  already  demonst^ted 
his  awareness  of  the  complex  problems  In- 
volved and  his  determination  to  take  ac- 
tion. Special  task  force  reports  and  scien- 
tific studies  have  been  made  at  his  behest. 
A  glimpse  of  the  goal  he  wlU  pursue  can  be 
found  In  his  state  of  the  Unlcm  message: 
He  WlU,  he  said,  "recommend  heavier  reli- 
ance on  c<MnpetItlon  In  transportation." 

All  well  and  good.  A  removal  of  the  arti- 
ficial restrictions  and  props  that  are  slowly 
strangling  the  system  in  a  tangle  of  red- 
tape  would  certainly  be  another  big  step 
along  the  way.  The  same  goal  was  en- 
visioned by  both  Presidents  Elsenhower 
and  Kennedy,  but  earlier  attempts  to  reach 
it  were  crushed  by  trucking  and  shipping 
interests  who  feared  a  revitalized  railroad 
industry. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  John- 
son's proven  powers  of  persuasion  wlU  be 
used  to  bolster  congressional  courage  against 
the  pressures  of  the  lobbies,  so  that  the 
national  Interest  can  assert  Itself  effectively. 

Other  steps  must  follow. 

Action  must  be  taken  to  disentangle  the 
overlapping  and  confUctlng  governmental 
bodies  charged  with  Federal  direction  of 
the  transportation  system.  The  InteUIgence, 
energy,  and  money  now  expended  In  needless 
duplication  and  bloodletting  must  be  aimed 
at  more  productive  goals.  The  fabulous 
technology  of  our  era  must  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  all  segments  of  the  system.  And 
never  again  must  the  Nation's  transporta- 
tion be  permitted  to  drift  toward  chaos. 
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An  this  wni.  of  course,  require  time, 
money  and — above  all — ^planning.  But  the 
Nation  can  no  longer  afford  to  put  off  the 
payments  necessary  to  bring  order  to  tbls 
moet  vital  and  meet  overlooked  area  of  our 
development. 

We  applaud  the  beginning  that  has  been 
Bxade;  we  shall  follow  with  Interest  the  ad- 
ministration's futiire  moves.  And  we  are 
mucn  attracted  to  the  Idea  that  the  most 
efficient,  least  coetly  way  out  of  our  present 
maze  of  problems  would  be  the  creation  of 
a  Cabinet  level  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 


Tribate  to  GoTernor  Smylie  of  Idaho 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF   n>AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  19,  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  Robert  E.  Smylie  has 
served  as  Governor  of  my  State  of  Idaho 
for  10  years,  during  which  time  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  State. 
This  progress  Is  a  tribute  to  Idaho  and 
its  leaders. 

Governor  Smylie's  recent  state  of  the 
State  message  to  the  Idaho  Legislature, 
in  which  he  spelled  out  Idaho's  progress 
diirlng  the  pcist  decade — and  submitted 
plans  for  Idaho's  future — has  elicited 
many  favorable  comments  from  respon- 
sible Journalists  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous  ma- 
terial, I  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
Times-News  of  Twin  Falls.  Idaho,  dated 
January  6,  1965,  and  an  editorial  and  a 
commentaiy  frcxn  the  Eastern  Idaho 
Farmer  of  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  dated 
January  14, 1965. 

The  editorials  and  commentary  follow : 
IFrom  the  Twin  Palls  (Idaho)  Times-News, 
Jan.  6, 1965] 
Challxngx 

Gov.  Robert  E.  BmyUe  has  decided  to  be 
the  bold,  decisive  leader  that  many  Idahoans 
have  been  urging  him  to  be  for  several  years. 
Hie  change  Is  evident  In  his  state  of  the 
State  message  Tuesday  to  the  Idaho  Legisla- 
ture. Two  years  ago.  Governor  SmyUe's  tone 
was  more  one  of  marking  time,  of  pointing 
to  possibilities  without  endorsing  them. 
Now  he  Nnerges  as  the  leader,  no  longer 
pomtlng  out  possible  courses  of  action  but 
outlining  what  must  be  done  and  challeng- 
ing the  legislat\u-e  to  find  the  coiirage  to 
break  with  tradition  and  take  giant  strides 
Into  new  territory  of  Idabo  legislation. 

Some  Idahoana  will  question  the  motives 
behind  the  change  In  Governor  Smylie's 
Image.  There  wlU  be  efforts  to  Interpret  his 
talk,  attempts  to  relate  the  talk  to  future 
politics  and  poUtlcal  moves.  Some  will  be- 
lieve Mr.  Smylie's  increasing  Importance  on 
the  national  scene  contributed  a  good  deal 
to  his  plain  emergence  as  a  leader. 

But  perhaps  the  change  in  Mr.  Smylie 
merely  reflects  a  normal  development,  an 
evolution  of  thought  that  has  been  taking 
place  gradually  all  along.  His  message  of  2 
years  ago  was  the  most  decisive  and  the  clos- 
est approach  to  clear  leadership  up  to  that 
point.  The  1963  talk  was  widely  acclaimed 
because  Mr.  Smylie  started  to  emerge  as  a 
leader.  In  view  of  the  praise  accorded  Mr. 
Smylie  2  years  ago,  the  current  address 
should  evoke  cheers. 


The  Governor^  changing  Attitude  is  clear 
in  many  portions  of  his  talk,  but  those  sec- 
tions In  which  he  refers  to  a  sales  tax  are 
quite  Interesting.  Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Smy- 
Ue  said,  "If  there  be  those  who  think  that 
this  session  can  achieve  a  tax  structure 
more  adequate  to  their  concept  of  our  needs 
and  which  is  acceptable  to  oiu*  people,  let 
them  be  assured  that  I  for  one  do  not  lack 
political  courage  to  make  that  departure  and 
travel  new  roads.  This  I  will  do,  If,  but  only 
if,  such  action  can  be  achieved  with  biparti- 
san support  and  without  partisan  recrimina- 
tion •   •   •." 

Tuesday,  Governor  Smylie  declared,  "The 
budget  when  It  reaches  you  will  be  based 
upon,  and  will  recommend,  the  enactment 
of  a  retail  sales  and  use  tax  designed  to  pro- 
duce revenue  adequate  to  the  needs  of  these 
expanded  services,  and  keyed  to  realistic 
tax  reform  designed  to  ease  the  b\irden  of  the 
new  tax  on  those  least  able  to  pay,  and  act 
as  an  Incentive  for  economle  expansion." 

There  it  is — plain,  simple,  and  to  the 
point.  The  Governor  has  boldly  taken  the 
step  avoided  by  all  Idaho  politicians  since 
the  1930's  when  Idaho  had  a  sales  tax  which 
was  repealed  by  a  referendum  vote  In  a  few 
months.  Prom  now  on,  the  sales  tax  will  be 
known  as  Smylie's  tax.  But  perhaps  the  pol- 
iticians could  have  misjudged  the  attitude 
of  Idaho's  changing  population.  Instead  of 
"Smylie's  tax"  being  a  political  UablUty. 
there's  a  strong  possibility  the  label  could  be 
an  asset.  Regardless  of  what  develops  along 
this  line.  It  took  courage  to  base  the  budget 
recommendations  on  enactment  of  a  sales 
and  use  tax. 

Another  issue  that  has  attracted  consid- 
erable attention  also  serves  to  illustrate  the 
change  in  the  Governor's  thinking.  Two  years 
ago,  the  Governor  said,  "Once  again  I  lu-ge 
that  you  act  to  reduce  the  majority  by  which 
a  bond  election  miist  pass  in  order  to  carry. 
The  rule  trf  two-thirds  is  too  great  a  barrier, 
and  in  effect  reduces  the  ability  of  local  cit- 
izens to  meet  their  own  needs  themselves 
•  •  •.-  But  in  1965,  Mr.  Smylie  doesn't  talk 
about  merely  reducing  the  two-thirds  re- 
quirement. He  declares,  "We  have  no  need 
for  arbitrary  rules  which  permit  the  minority 
on  these  Issues  to  have  their  way.  I  there- 
fore recommend  to  you  mo«t  strongly  once 
again  that  you  take  steps  to  reduce  to  50 
percent  the  niimber  of  votes  necessary  to 
carry  a  bond  issue  for  school  building  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  Smylie  could  have  been  even  more 
inclusive  Inasmuch  as  the  two-thirds  ma- 
jority is  still  required  in  more  elections 
than  Just  those  raising  funds  for  school 
buildings.  No  election  should  require  more 
than  just   a  bare  majority. 

These  are  only  examples  of  the  changes 
in  the  Governor's  thinking  during  the  last 
2  years.  When  the  Governor  gets  around 
to  his  budget  message  and  spells  out  his  rec- 
ommendations in  terms  of  dollars,  he  will 
have  completed  the  most  clear-cut  challenge 
presented  to  any  session  of  the  Idaho  Leg- 
islature in  recent  years.  Whether  leg- 
islators are  capable  of  rising  to  the  challenge 
remains  to  be  seen.  Certainly  no  session  of 
the  Idaho  Legislature  has  faced  so  many 
crises  as  those  confronting  the  38th  session. 
Voters  and  taxpayers  are  net  without  obli- 
gation and  responsibility  In  the  current 
situation.  They  should  make  their  oplnlona 
and  desires  known  In  no  uncertain   terms. 


[Prom  the  Eastern  Idaho  Parmer,  Idaho  Palls, 
Idaho,  Jan.   14,  1965] 

The  Governor's  Message 
Por  once  in  his  tenure  &s  Governor  of 
Idaho,  Bob  &nylle  last  week  stood  up  before 
the  Idaho  Legislature  and  said  his  say. 
Where,  only  a  week  ago  we  said  in  these 
coltunns  that  Governor  Smylie  was  rarely,  If 
ever,  incisive,  this  time  he  was  decisive,  em- 
phatic, and  positive.    He  didn't  mince  words. 


He  spelled  out  precisely  wliat  he  thought  and 
what  he'd  like  to  have  the  legislature  do. 
There  was,  overaU,  a  declaration  of  intent 
at  leadership  far  too  long  lacking  in  his 
approach  to  legislative  programs. 

Orval  Hansen,  Bonneville  County  repre- 
sentative, said  it  was  Governor  Smylie's 
"finest  hour"  and  probably  it  was.  We  doubt 
that  anyone  was  more  surprised  than  the 
legislators  whom  he  addressed.  That  they 
liked  it  was  obvious.  Governor  Smylie  was 
roundly  applauded  when  he  advocated  the 
enactment  of  a  sales  tax.  But  when  he  con- 
eluded,  he  received  a  near  ovation  and  the 
applause  came  from  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike.  Within  the  limits  of  political 
probity,  there  was  near  unanimous  approval 
of  the  Governor's  message.  Only  exception: 
Democrat  William  Dee  who  promptly  classed 
Governor  Smylie  and  Republicans  generally — 
if  they  follow  the  Governor's  recommenda- 
tions— as  "free  spenders."  That  had  a  polit- 
ical background:  Senator  Dee  has  aspirations 
to  become  Idaho's  Governor  on  an  economy 
platform,  2  years  from  now.  We  suspect 
that  Senator  Dee  has  parsimony  instead  of 
constructive  and  reasonable  conservatlBm  In 
mind  as  a  possible  political  ladder  to  the 
Governor's  office.  A  great  many  of  his  Demo- 
cratic associates  see  nothing  but  political 
oblivion  in  such  a  course.  After  aU,  Idaho 
has  children  to  educate — and  chUdren  have 
parents  who  vote. 

Not  everything  which  Governor  Smylie 
advocated  will  get  an  attentive  legislative 
ear  and  affirmative  action.  He  urged  the 
reestabllshment  of  a  direct  primary  voting 
system  in  Idaho,  displacing  the  present  elec- 
tion law.  That  one  won't  get  far.  He  wants 
to  repeal  the  parlmutuel  law.  The  37th 
Idaho  Legislattire  overrode  his  veto  on  that 
one;  there  is  ctirrently  no  indication  of  an 
intention  of  wiping  out  that  law  without 
giving  it  a  fair  trial. 

Governor  Smylie,  with  the  blessing  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  caUed  again  for 
constitutional  revision.  This  is  the  third 
time  Governor  Smylie  has  sought  this  ob- 
jective. We  suppose  that  public  inertia  has 
something  to  do  with  the  inaction  in  former 
years.  Whether  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  can  arotisa  sufficient  enthtisiasm  to 
get  constitutional  reconstltution  underv^ay 
is  not  yet  apparent. 

There  were  other  things,  too:  everything 
from  water  legislation  to  the  expansion  of 
the  systena  of  State  parka  and  recreation 
facilities.  With  most  of  them  there  can  be 
no  quarrel  if  Idaho  is  to  move  forward. 

Governor  Smylie  knows  how  to  use  the 
English  language.  Here  are  a  few  quotable 
quotes  emphasizing  the  point: 

"It  is  cliche  to  say  that  the  world  will 
never  be  the  same.  But  it  Is  probably  truer 
today  than  on  any  of  the  hundreds  of  occn- 
slons  when  it  has  been  said  before." 

"Quality  education  is  the  rock  upon  which 
this  State  will  be  built.  Becatise  we  are 
small,  we  must  be  better.  Idaho's  new  day 
in  the  main  current  of  America  will  require 
nothing  less." 

"This  is,  I  think,  the  year  Idaho  is  ready 
to  move.  Penny  pinching  will  have  no  po- 
lltlcal  virtue,  especially  when  our  people 
have  time  to  reflect  that  it  was  parsimony 
practiced  against  the  educational  opportu- 
nities of  their  children  and  the  welfare  of  the 
aged  and  infirm." 

"If  there  had  been  a  willingness  to  spend 
more  on  education  in  the  decade  before  this 
one,  we  would  not  be  so  far  behind  now,  nor 
wotild  we  have  so  much  catching  up  to  do." 

"I  invite  you  to  decision  at  the  branching 
of  two  vastly  different  roads.  There  are  haz- 
ards in  either  course,  but  I  am  confident  that 
the  hazard  of  doing  nothing  far  exceeds  the 
hazard  of  doing  what  must  be  done,  and 
paying  the  bill." 

"Let  it  never  be  said,  if  we  can  help  it. 
that  we  had  not  the  'vision  to  see,'  or  seeing, 
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had  not  "the  wlU  to  try.'  We  must  go  fOT- 
,rard.  and  we  must  somehow  succeed.  These 
are  years  in  which  great  decision  can  no 
longer  be  passed  on  to  the  next  generation." 

•We  have  a  State  to  buUd — a  nation  to 
](jve— a  God  to  serve;  and  this  we  will  do." 

Remembering  that  politics  is.  after  all.  the 
art  of  the  possible  and  that  a  conservative  is 
one  who  insists  upon  getting  a  dollar's  worth 
of  goods  or  services  for  the  dollar  spent,  we 
are  impressed  that  a  brighter  day  may  be 
ahead  for  Idaho.  But  we're  going  to  have  to 
pay  for  it.  We  suspect  that  pay  for  it  we 
will. 


[From    the    Eastern    Idaho    Farmer,    Idaho 

Palls,  Idaho,  Jan.  14,  1965] 
ViLws    AND   News   on   Subjects   Here   and 
These 

(By  Aden  Hyde,  editor.  Eastern  Idaho 

Farmer) 
We  live  day  by  day.  What  happened  day 
before  yesterday  Lb  already  forgotten.  But 
what  happened  that  day,  yesterday,  today 
and  tomorrow  and  through  a  succession  of 
such  days  adds  up  to  something  which  we 
should  not  forget. 

Gov.  Bob  Smylie  did  some  remembering 
for  all  of  us  when,  in  his  "state  of  the  State" 
adc?j-ess  to  the  Idaho  legislators  convened  at 
Boise,  he  outlined  what  had  happened  to 
Idaho  in  the  years  he  has  served  Idaho  as  its 
chief  executive.  Most  of  tis  have  nursed  the 
notion  that  Idaho  hasnt  been  doing  well; 
that  we  are  a  sluggard  among  States.  What 
Governor  Smylie  told  the  legislators  certainly 
tells  a  different  story. 

Here  is  the  story,  going  back  10  years  for 
Governor  Symlie's  first  appearance  as  Gov- 
ernor before  the  legislature,  and  bringing 
Idaho's  progress  up  to  date : 

■January  1,  1955,  our  population  was 
estimated  to  be  598,000.  Ten  years  later  the 
figure  stands  above  700,000. 

Average  per  capita  Income  in  1954  was 
$1  440.  In  1964  the  average  Idahoan  had  an 
income  of  $2,050. 

Average  family  income  in  1954  was  $4,709. 
Bv  1964  that  figure  had  risen  to  an  estimated 
$6075. 

Total  personal  Income  in  the  State  in  1954 
an^.ovmted  to  $861  million.  Estimates  place 
toial  personal  income  for  1964  at  $1,435  mil- 
lion. 

"In  1954  bank  deposits  totaled  $484  mil- 
lion. By  1964  they  had  rise  to  a  total  of 
$665  million. 

•'Savings  deposits  had  risen  even  more  pre- 
cipitously. In  1954  the  total  was  $156  mil- 
lion. By  1964  total  savings  had  reached  $380 
million. 

"I>uring  the  decade  total  employment  rose 
from  216,300  in  1954  to  252,600  in  1964,  and 
total  labor  force  had  jumped  from  228,600 
in  1954  to  266,300  by  1964. 

'In  1955  we  organized  the  State's  first 
effort  to  attract  tourists  on  a  year-round 
sustained  basis.  The  effort  has  shown  star- 
tling results.  In  1954  we  enjoyed  an  income 
fr  ira  tovu'lst  business  of  $50  million.  In 
1964  that  figvu-e  Is  estimated  to  reach  $160 
million. 

But  these  are  bare  economic  statistics. 
How  did  we  deal  with  the  welfare  of  oiu- 
people?  What  did  we  contribute  to  capital 
construction  In  the  State? 

•  In  those  10  years  we  Increased  maximum 
wrpkly  compensation  benefits  frran  $25  in 
1954  to  $45  in  1964;  and  we  now  meet  the 
t  riinnal  objectives  of  that  30-year-old  legis- 
! '  t  ion  for  the  first  time. 

Total  workmen's  compensation  benefits 
p  .id  to  injured  working  people  increased  by 
'i(^  4  percent  during  the  decade. 

Financial  support  of  higher  education 
r '  e  from  $11.4  million  in  the  1953-55  blen- 
1  ium  to  $28  million  in  the  1963-65  period. 

In  the  same  period  of  time  State  support 
of  public  schools  increased  from  $14.7  million 
to  $43.2  million. 


"We  have  constructed  73  naw  buildings 
at  our  State  instltuticmB  costing  a  total  In- 
vestment of  $22  million. 

"And  we  have  built  or  rebuilt  2,925  miles 
of  State  highways." 

Let's  go  back  to  the  beginning.  Had  you 
forgotten  about  day  before  yesterday?  Did 
you  remember  what  Idaho  was  like  only  10 
short  years  ago;  how  far  we  have  come? 

Somehow,  we'd  missed  moet  of  that.  But 
certainly  it  is  a  record  of  progress  which 
needs  to  be  pinpointed — as  Governor  Smylles 
did  it — lest  all  of  us  miss  it. 

That  progress  hasn't  been  all  sweetness 
and  honey.  We've  had  problems — new  ones 
and  big  ones  because  of  that  growth.  Sotne- 
how,  we  have  an  abiding  conviction  that 
Idaho  has  moved  forward  rapidly  enough; 
more  speed  might  have  dumped  the  whole 
State  into  the  borrow  pit.  Let's  stay  on  the 
road,  moving  forward  steadily  and  soundly. 
It's  safer  and  better. 


thorltleB  could  span  one  ri^er  from  the  same 
fate  until  Congre—  has  time  to  consider  Ifr. 
Nklson's  proposal  for  a  St.  Croix  NittJonal 
Scenic  Waterway.    We  urge  them  to  do  ao. 


The  Djring  RiTers 


Fm^iSB  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  19.  1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  noted  spokesmen  for  the  cause  of 
conservation  today  is  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  Gaylord  Nelson.  He 
has  distinguished  himself  both  as  Gover- 
nor of  his  State  and  now  as  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, as  a  man  who  is  concerned  over  our 
dwindling  natural  resources. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  Tuesday,  January  19: 

Trx  Dying  Rivers 

The  St.  Croix  River  is,  as  Senator  Nelson 
Of  Wisconsin,  rightly  points  out,  the  last 
large  clean  river  near  a  major  metrc^olitan 
area  in  all  of  the  Midwest.  It  wont  be  for 
long,  if  the  Northern  States  Power  Co.  has 
its  way.  The  company  wants  to  build  a  coal- 
burning  electric  generating  plant  at  Stillwa- 
ter, Minn.  Besides  infilctlng  a  huge  coal- 
pile  on  the  river,  the  plant  would  also  pour 
warm  chlorinated  water  into  the  stream, 
changing  the  natural  habitat  for  the  worse. 

Senator  Nelson  appeared  on  Thursday  be- 
fore a  hearing  in  Minnesota  to  appeal  to  State 
authorities  to  reconsider  consequences  of  ap- 
proving the  project.  There  is  no  doubt,  as 
the  Senator  acknowledged,  that  there  would 
be  some  local  economic  benefits  for  the  area 
if  the  plant  were  built.  But  that  is  precisely 
the  problem,  because,  he  added,  "the  fight 
has  been  unequal — eloquent  spokesmen 
preaching  lofty  conservation  generalities  on. 
the  one  hand,  determined  people  seeking 
their  bread  and  butter  on  the  other." 

As  the  Senator  pungently  put  it: 

"Call  the  roll  of  the  great  American  rivers 
of  the  past,  and  you  will  have  a  list  of  the 
pollution  problems  of  today — ^the  Andros- 
coggin in  Maine;  the  Connecticut,  that 
boundary  water  between  the  Green  Mountain 
and  the  Granite  States;  the  mighty  Hudson; 
the  thermally  polluted  Delaware;  the  Ohio; 
the  Mississippi:  and  even  yipur  Minnesota, 
covered  from  time  to  time  by  ndttllas  of  sugar 
beet  chips. 

"The  story  in  each  case  is  the  same:  they 
died  for  their  country.  They  died  in  the 
name  of  economic  development." 

By  disapproving  or  at  least  delaying  the 
Stillwater   generating  plant,   Miiuiesota   au- 


EX'TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHAU 

OP   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  19. 1965 

Mr.  MINSHATJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
could  scarcely  ask  fen-  a  better  concensus 
on  the  President's  foreign  aid  propo«Js 
than  the  comment  offered  by  both  of 
Cleveland's  two  daily  newspapers  last 
Friday. 

Both  of  these  outstanding  papers  in- 
dicate a  strong  desire  that  the  Congress 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  where  American 
aid  is  going. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  ranarks,  I 
now  insert  editoilals  frcxn  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  the  Cleveland  Press  in 
the  Record  : 

[From  the  Plain  Dealer,  Jan.  IS,  1965] 

Aid  Bid  Sets  Up  Asian  Dxbate 

President  Johnson's  request  for  $838  bil- 
lion in  foreign  aid  sets  the  stage  for  fuU- 
scale  congressional  debate  on  UJS.  involve- 
ment in  southeast  Asian  confiicts,  political 
and  military. 

The  President  has  earmarked  more  than 
a  half  billion  dollars  for  weapons  and  eco- 
nomic help  in  Vietnam  and  Laos.  He  sug- 
gests that  this  amount  may  not  be  enough. 
He  could  have  been  more  specific.  It  will  not 
be  enough. 

Before  escalation  of  the  war  sent  combat 
planes  into  Laos,  American  costs  in  Vietnam 
alone  were  $1.5  million  a  day.  Since  that 
estimate  was  made,  the  number  of  U.S.  ad- 
visers In  the  Vietnam  war  has  been  doubled 
and  the  amount  of  equipment  vastly  in- 
creased. 

Cost  of  the  two  fighter  planes  shot  down 
in  Laos  is  In  excess  of  $3  millioii.  If  attacks 
on  the  Communist  supply  lines  are  to  con- 
tinue these  will  not  be  the  last  planes  to  be 
destroyed. 

Continuing  economic  aid  to  a  country  that 
has  been  unable  to  stabilize  its  government 
in  14  months  is  going  to  be  challenged  in 
Congress.  The  lawmakers  will  also  weigh 
the  cost  that  would  result  from  abandoning 
the  U.S.  effort. 

There  is  much  that  is  oommendahle  In 
the  aid  message. 

The  amount  sought  is  the  smallest  in  the 
history  of  the  program. 

The  $580  million  for  the  AUiance  fCH-  Prog- 
ress is  reasonable  in  view  of  the  great 
strides  the  Latin  project  has  made  and  its 
value  as  a  buffer  against  Communist  in- 
roads. 

Streamlining  of  the  program  is  apparent 
in  the  $136  million  that  has  been  cut  from 
last  year's  request.  Economies  in  adminis- 
tration are  pinpointed. 

Congress  undoubtedly  will  make  further 
cuts.  This  may  help  keep  the  Federal  budget 
under  $100  billion  while  still  providing  more 
funds  for  education,  job  training,  and  other 
goals  of  the  Great  Society. 

A  welcome  note  is  the  President's  disclos- 
ure that  over  80  percent  of  the  XJB.  aid  Is 
now  in  American  goods  and  services,  thus 
cutting  the  dollar  drain  on  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments. 

President  Johnson  can  make  a  strong  case 
for  practically  all  of  the  items  in  his  aid  pro- 
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gram.    If  Congress  objects  to  the  price  put 
on  aid  for  Soutb  Vletziaai  and  L<aos,  tben  It 

Will  h&ve  challenged  the  heart  of  U^.  ior- 

elgn  policy,  tlie  blocking  of  Ccnununist  ex- 
pcuulon. 

-(Froiu  the  Cleveland   (Oblo)    Press,  Jan.  16, 

1965] 

Ii.B.J.  ON  FosEiCN  Aid 

President  Johnson's  foreign  aid  message 
to  Congress  suggests  that  at  last  the  Govern- 
ment la  beginning  to  take  seriously  public 
and  congressional  demands  for  streamlining 
this  costly  program. 

Johnson  asked  authority  to  allocate  (3,380 
million  for  foreign  aid  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
ThlB,  he  boasted,  Is  the  smallest  "request" 
since  foreign  aid  began  right  after  World 
War  H.  However,  it  is  slightly  more  than  the 
$3,250  million  Congress  permitted  for  the 
previous  year. 

The  President  talked  all  through  his  mes- 
sage about  making  foreign  aid  selective.  leav- 
ing more  development  in  undeveloped  coun- 
tries to  private  enterprise,  Improving  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  foreign  aid  administration, 
putting  new  stress  on  self-help. 

But  Jiist  because  L.B.J,  says  his  new  re- 
quest Is  a  minimum — ^meaning  Congress 
must  not  cut  it — is  no  reason  for  Congress  to 
avoid  its  own  responsibility  to  examine  the 
program  in  detail,  and  to  whack  wherever 
the  results  do  not  Justify  the  spending. 

"We  cannot  afford  to  do  less,"  the  Presi- 
dent said,  beca\ise  Red  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  tripled  their  promises  in  the 
last  year. 

This  is  not  a  Jxistiflcation  for  our  progpram. 
Never  mind  what  Red  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  promise — our  program  should  be  tai- 
lored to  places  where  it  vriU  be  of  real  help  to 
the  countries  aided,  and  In  our  self-interest. 
Mot  merely  an  attempt  to  offset  Communist 
forays. 


The  Melody  Lingers  On 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiKois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  19,  1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Allan  A.  Seller,  editor  of  the  Pike  County 
Republican,  Pittsfield,  detected  a  puzzl- 
ing background  musical  theme  while 
listening  to  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message.  As  recounted  in  the 
newspaper's  January  13  issue: 
A  Familiar  Melody 

As  we  listened  to  President  Johnson's  state 
of  the  Union  speech  we  seemed  to  detect  a 
faint  bit  of  background  music.  It  seemed 
strange,  coming  from  the  hallowed  Halls  of 
Congress,  and — true  enough — it  was  only  our 
imagination.  Still  the  melody  lingered  on  as 
we  continued  to  listen. 

We  heard  the  President  outline  the  blue- 
print of  the  Great  Society  where  the  arts 
will  flourish,  poverty  Is  banished,  the  air  Is 
sweet,  the  water  is  pure,  everyone  has  a  Job 
and  Is  weU  educated,  sickness  and  crime  are 
no  more,  taxes  are  cut,  waste  in  Government 
is  eliminated,  the  deficit  disappears,  inflation 
is  curbed. 

Still  the  musical  refrain  continued  to 
haunt  us.  llien  it  came  to  us.  It  was  the 
folk  song  Burl  Ives  used  to  sing  about 
the  big  rock  candy  mountain  where  grew 
the  lemonade  tree  and  where  the  hens  laid 
soft  boUed  egge. 


Farm  Labor  anil  tbe  Welfare  Recipient 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  19, 1965 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in 
the  following  statement  from  J.  M. 
Wedemeyer,  director  of  Social  Welfare 
of  the  State  of  California  and  the  at- 
tached testimony  before  the  California 
State  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Welfare. 

The  testimony  indicates  how  arbitrary 
local  welfare  administrations  can  some- 
times become  due  to  local  pressures  and 
how  national  interests  can  be  eroded  in 
the  process. 

It  is  high  time,  in  my  opinion,  for 
some  local  public  officials  not  already  in- 
volved to  join  our  war  on  poverty  by 
practicing  sound  public -welfai-e  admin- 
istration. 

The  statement  follows : 
Testimony  or  the  Sak  Joaquin  County 
Board  or  Supervisors  To  Be  Presented 
TO  THE  California  Legislature  Senate 
FACrmroiNQ  CoMMmsE  on  Labob  and 
Welfare  in  San  Dieoo  on  December  11, 
1964 — Given  by  Supkrvisor  Clifford  C. 
Wisdom 

The  San  Joaquin  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors is  deeply  concerned  regarding  the  im- 
pUcation  of  the  foUowing;  it  Is  being  pre- 
sented to  the  factflndlng  cconmittee  today  in 
the  earnest  hope  that  the  committee  wlU 
seriously  consider  this  area  of  public  wel- 
fare administration  In  California  in  formu- 
lating a  welfare  legislative  program  for  the 
1965  session  of  legislature: 

A  family  (name  being  withheld  to  com- 
ply with  confidentiality  law)  applied  to  our 
county  welfare  department  lor  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children — unemployed 
parent  program  on  January  14,  1964.  The 
county  granted  aid  effective  February  1  on 
the  basis  of  the  father's  unemployment. 

The  welfare  department  sent  the  f ainlly  a 
letter  reading  as  follows,  under  date  of  May 
14: 

"Dear  :  You  are  receiving  aid  from 

the  county  welfare  department  because  you 
are  imemployed.  This  letter  is  being  sent  to 
you  to  inform  you  that  you  no  longer  need  to 
be  unemployed.  There  is  work  waiting  for 
you  that  you  are  able  to  do.  The  farm  labor 
division  of  the  California  State  Employment 
Service  will  offer  you  work  as: 

"Tractor  driver,  $1.15  per  hour;  strawberry 
picker,  75  cents  per  crate;  short  handle  hoe 
worker,  tl-$1.15  per  honr;  or  cherr3rpickerB, 
$1.15  per  bucket. 

"Please  consider  this  letter  as  official  no- 
tice to  you  that  you  have  been  offered  a 
specific  Job  at  the  above  stated  wage  and 
that  you  will  not  after  May  31,  1964,  be  re- 
ceiving assistance  from  the  coiuity  welfare 
department  because  of  your  unemployment. 
The^heck  you  receive  on  May  16,  1964,  will 
be  yovir  final  pa3nnent  from  this  department. 

"If  you  have  any  questions  about  this  let- 
ter,   please   contact   your   social    worker    by 
telephone,    466-5231,    or    writing    621    East 
Market  Street,  Stockton. 
"Very  truly  yours. 


"Social  Worker." 
On  the  basis  of  the  availability  of  work 
as  indicated  in  the  above  letter,  AFDC-UP 
aid  was  discontinued  as  of  May  31.    The  fam- 


ily filed  a  request  for  an  appeal  hearing  with 
the  state  department  of  social  welfare  on 
May  28.    The  claimants  stated  that  althourt 

work  was  available.  It  was  not  steady  and  did 
not  constitute  full-time  employment. 
On  October  27,  the  State  welfare  de]>art. 

ment  adopted  a  decision  in  the  matter  that 

concluded  as  follows : 

"Evidence  in  this  case  established  thra  the 
claimant  did  not  refvxse  to  accept  a  bona  flde 
offer  of  employment  for  a  specific  Job.  The 
county  merely  presented  evidence  that  there 
were  Jobs  available. 

"Under  manual  section  C-172(3)  there  is 
no  disqualification  or  basis  for  discontinu- 
ance of  aid  without  refusal  of  a  'verified 
bona  fide  offer  of  employment  at  a  specific 
Job  and  stated  wage.' 

"The  fact  that  employment  is  generallv 
available  is  not  in  itself  a  basis  for  discon. 
tinuance  without  a  bona  fide  offer  of  emnloy- 
ment. 

"Discontinuance,  therefore,  was  Improper 
but  did  not  prejudice  the  claimant  sinci  the 
discontinuance  was  effective  May  31.  1964 
and  the  husband  had  been  working  full  time 
since  May  15, 1964." 

On  the  basis  of  the  appeal  decision,  only 
the  fact  that  the  husband  actually  started 
working  full  time  on  May  15  prevented  the 
State  ordering  the  county  to  pay  aid  reiro- 
active  for  the  period  in  question.  This 
would  have  been  so  in  spite  of  testimony 
presented  at  the  appeal  hearing  that  at  the 
time  there  were  between  99  and  746  jobs 
available  every  day  for  farm  labor,  according 
to  reports  from  the  farm  labor  c^ce:  the 
county  also  presented  testimony  which  in- 
dicated that  there  would  be  employment 
available  in  one  type  of  farmwork  or  anciher 
steadily  through,  at  least,  August  15. 

Section  1523.7  of  the  State  welfare  and 
institutions  code  reads  In  part  as  follows: 
"Aid  shall  be  denied  to  an  unemployed  par- 
ent  and  his  family  if  it  is  determined  by 
the  county  welfare  department  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  State  depart- 
ment  of  social  welfare  that  he  refuses  with- 
out good  cause  to  accept  part  time,  lem- 
porary,  or  permanent  emplojmient  without 
reference  to  his  customary  occupatioii.  o: 
skill." 

The  administrative  Interpretation  of  the 
law  by  the  State  welfare  dejvartment  seems 
to  make  unnecessarily  cumbersome  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ment when  it  is  common  knowledge  in  a  lo- 
cality that  there  Is  an  abundance  of  work 
available.  Due  to  the  nature  and  hiring 
practices  In  agricultural  work.  It  might  be 
necessary  for  a  welfare  department  repre- 
sentative to  actually  accompany  a  reluctant 
father  to  the  work  fields  in  order  to  docu- 
ment the  refusal  of  a  "verified  bona  fide  offer 
of  emplo3nnent  at  a  specific  Job  and  stated 
wage."  Obviously,  this  Is  not  practica;  in 
e^h  Instance  when  agricultural  work  opens 
up  In  the  spring  because  of  the  large  nun.ber 
of  AFDC  cases  the  county  has  at  that  v.me 
Of  the  year.  The  burden  of  proof  is  pln:'ed 
completely  with  the  welfare  depyartment  It 
would  seem  reasonable  that  some  buiden 
of  proof  of  the  unavailability  of  work  f' r  a 
specific  individual,  when  it  is  known  ^>  be 
generally  available,  should  reasonably  ;est 
with  the  welfare  recipient. 

State  department  of  social  welfare  cin  ':..r 
letter  1546  (AFDC)  dated  November  12.  i  »64 
subject,  "Condition  of  employment  .  iid 
AFDC"  i>ertalns  to  the  same  general  are  .  of 
welfare  administration.  The  circular  leuer 
in  the  first  paragraph,  states,  "The  foU'W- 
Ing  interpretations  wUl  be  helpful  penciing 
preparation  and  release  of  appropriate  har.d- 
book  sections.  These  Interpretations  11  us- 
trate  the  department's  expectations  as  to 
how  this  program  Is  to  be  carried  out.  Eval- 
uations of  operations  will  be  made  against 
these  expectations."    Although  State  well. ire 
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department  circular  letters  are  not  strictly 

regulatory,   the   quoted   statement   gives  the 

directives  In  this  communication  virtually 

the  same  effect  as  regulatory  material.  We 
question  the  reasonableness  and/or  consist- 
ency with  law  of  the  following  Instructions 

m  tlie  circular  letter. 

1.  Section  1(c),  "A  person  should  not  be 
expected  to  report  to  CSES  (California  State 
Employment  Service)  more  frequently  than 
CSES  requires  in  order  to  keep  his  registra- 
tion current."  In  the  city  of  Stockton,  we 
are  advised  by  the  CSES  that  a  person  can 
keep  his  registration  current  by  reporting  to 
thai  office  once  every  2  months.  We  do 
not  think  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  legis- 
lature in  enacting  AB-59  in  1963  to  bring 
about  a  situation  whereby  an  unemployed 
pannt  could  maintain  his  registration  for 
employment  with  CSES  in  such  a  superficial 
and  perfunctory  manner. 

2  Section  1(d),  "Referrals  'for  employ- 
me:  t"  on  a  mass  basis  may  not  be  considered 
as  individual  referrals  and  such  referrals  do 
not  affect  eligibility."  We  see  nothing  wrong 
with  mass  referrals  to  employment  provided 
that  there  is,  in  fact,  a  mass  of  work  avail- 
able, and  there  is  an  individual  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  a  person  is  capable  of 
performing  the  work  to  which  he  is  referred. 
There  was  such  individual  screening  prior  to 
the  sending  out  by  our  welfare  department 
of  the  above  quoted  letter  of  May  14.  The 
letter  advised  the  recipient  to  contact  his 
social  worker  if  there  were  any  questions 
co!icemlng  the  communication;  this  auto- 
matically resulted  in  further  individual 
screening.  In  all  instances  where  there  was 
an  indication  of  physical  Inability  to  do 
agricultural  work,  further  evaluation  ensued; 
welfare  aid  was  not  discontinued  in  any  in- 
stance in  which  it  was  determined  the  parent 
w.io  not  reasonably  physically  able  to  do 
airricultural  work.     > 

The  ban  on  mass  referrals  adds  to  the 
blizzard  of  paperwork  which  Is  currently  of 
a  magnitude  that  threatens  to  completely 
engulf  our  welfare  department.  Further- 
more the  required  complete  individualiza- 
tion df  each  employment  referral  necessarily 
substantially  adds  to  the  already  staggering 
personnel  requirements  of  our  welfare  de- 
partment. 

3.  Section  1(f),  "When  a  person  Is  work- 
ing part  time,  a  referral  to  a  full-time  Job 
sliotild  be  made  only  if  he  can  be  expected 
to  earn  more  on  the  full-time  Job  than  he 
i.s  earning  on  a  part-time  Job."  This  appears 
to  be  inconsistent  with  welfare  and  Institu- 
tions code,  section  1500(C).  This  section, 
paraphrased.  Includes  the  provision  that  aid 
shall  be  granted  to  families  with  related 
ci.ildren  under  the  age  of  18  because  they 
have  been  deprived  of  parental  support  or 
c^ire  due  to  the  unemplojrment  of  the  parent 
or  parents.  Admittedly,  this  problem  will  oc- 
cur only  infrequently  as  with  few  exceptions 
full-time  work  pa3rs  more  than  part-time 
work.  However,  there  are  such  exceptional 
cases  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  legislature  was  that  this  t3rpe  of 
a.ssistance  would  not  be  available  to  fam- 
ilies when  there  was  reasonable  full  time 
vork  available  to  the  breadwinner,  irrespec^ 
lively  whether  or  not  the  individual  chooses 
to  take  such  employment,  and  without  con- 
sideration being  given  to  relative  wage  levels. 

4.  Section  2,  "Aid  will  be  continued  when 
employment  Is  obtained  and  may  not  be  ter- 
minated until  all  of  the  following  have  oc- 
curred: 

"(a)  There  has  been  a  specific  offer  of  a 
specified  Job  at  a  stated  wage. 

"(b)   The  offered  Job  htis  been  accepted. 

"(c)  The  pay  for  the  first  full  week's  em- 
ployment has  been  received. 

"(d)  The  Job  is  not  less  than  40  ho\u-s 
per  week." 

(a)  Our  reaction  to  Item  (a)  above  Is  cov- 
ered In  some  detail  In  ovu  previous  discussion 
C'l  a  State  welfare  department  appeal  de- 
cision. 


(b)  Similarly,  point  (b)  is  dealt  with  In 

some   detail  in  the  preceding  material. 

(c)  In  many  agricultural  Joba  the  em- 
ployee is  paid  in  cash  on  a  day  to  day  basis 
and    it    is    therefore    extremely    difflcult    to 

verify  the  receipt  of  a  full  week's  pay.    The 

matter  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  individual  may  have  several  em- 
ployers during  a  given  week.  The  policy  may 
encourage  a  parent  to  work  for  less  than  a 
full  week  over  an  extended  period  of  time, 
particularly  when  the  aid  grant  exceeds  the 
earning  potential.  Furthermore,  this  policy 
is  a  new  departure  in  administration  of  the 
program:  for  example,  in  the  past  If  an  un- 
employed parent  secured  regular  full-time 
work  on  the  27th  day  of  a  month,  then  as- 
sistance would  be  discontinued  effective  the 
last  day  of  that  month;  this  new  policy 
means  that  assistance  would  usually  be  con- 
tinued for  an  additional  calendar  month. 

(d)  Frequently,  specific  Individual  Job  of- 
fers by  an  individual  employer  at  40  hours 
or  more  a  week  on  a  continuing  basis  are  not 
available  In  agriculture;  rather  the  employ- 
ment is  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Furthermore, 
pay  is  often  on  a  piecework  basis,  not  by  the 
hour,  so  there  Is  no  record  kept  of  actual 
hours  worked.  The  directives  contained  in 
section  2  may  be  appropriate  In  roapect  to 
some  types  of  employment,  but  certainly  are 
not  realistic  or  generally  applicable  to  agri- 
cultural work  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
employment  and  the  hiring  and  payment 
practices  followed.  The  problem  is  further 
aggravated  by  the  Impending  termination  of 
the  bracero  program  which  hopefully  will 
provide  additional  work  opportunities  for 
members  of  families  receiving  welfare  assist- 
ance. 

5.  Section  3,  "When  persons  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  farm  labor  are  referred  to 
farm  labor  Jobs,  they  should  be  considered 
as  being  referred  to  part-time  employment 
until  they  are  conditioned  to  the  Job."  We 
want  the  members  of  your  legislative  com- 
mittee to  know  that  we  agree  with  the  spirit 
and  philosophy  of  this  directive.  In  fact, 
tills  is  the  approach  that  our  welfare  depart- 
ment took  this  past  spring  without  any  such 
order  and  which  it  will  follow  in  the  future. 

This  highlights  one  of  the  principal  points 
we  wish  to  make  in  this  presentation:  That 
our  welfare  department  can  and  should 
administer  "the  various  welfare  programs  in 
the  light  of  existing  laws  and  with  minimum 
necessary  regulatory  guidance  from  the 
State  welfare  department,  and  appropriate 
policy  direction  by  our  board  of  supervisors, 
w^lthout  having  to  conform  to  a  mass  of  de- 
tailed Instructions  from  the  State.  At  the 
best  they  thwart  the  essence  of  local  admin- 
istration and  limit  imaginative  approaches  to 
diflicult  unsolved  problems,  and  at  the  worst 
are  Impractical  and  sometimes,  in  our  opin- 
ion, seem  to  go  beyond  legislative  Intent.  It 
is  fully  realized  that  welfare  recipients  must 
be  afforded  reasonable  safeguards  and  pro- 
tection from  possible  arbitrary  actions  by 
public  welfare  officials.  However,  we  feel 
that  the  above  discussed  directives  and  poli- 
cies of  the  State  welfare  department  go  far 
beyond  this  to  the  point  of  usurping  the 
Intent  of  the  legislature. 


General  Farley  Divulges  His  "Role'*  for 
Making  Political  Predictions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF   NEW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  4. 1965 

Mr.    CAREY.    Mr.    Speaker,    on   the 
basis  of  his  predictions  concerning  recent 


national  elections,  the  Honorable  James 

A.  F^arley,  a  fcwiner  Postmaster  CSeneral 

of  the  United  States  and  Democratic  na- 
tional chairman,  has  acquired  a  renown 
unparalleled  by  any  other  political  fore- 
caster. 

The  Farley  rule  which  is  founded  on 
political  experience  second  to  none,  con- 
tends that  elections  are  won  or  lost  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  national  conventions 
and  not  during  the  campaigns  as  Is  gen- 
erally assumed. 

Based  on  this  principle,  Mr.  Farley  pre- 
dicted several  months  before  the  recent 
election  that  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son would  be  returned  by  a  landslide 
rivaling  that  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in 
1936.  The  results  of  November  3  attest 
to  the  reliability  of  General  Parley's  nife. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this,  the  day  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  inauguration 
I  feel  that  it  vt  highly  appropriate  to  in- 
clude at  this  point  two  articles  concern- 
ing General  Farley's  predictions  regard- 
ing President  Johnson's  election. 

The  ai-ticles  follow: 
[From    the    New    York    Journal -American, 
Oct.  30.  1954] 

Campaign  Corner:  Jim  Faklet  Has  a  RTn;.K 
(By  MUton  L.  Kaplan) 

Washington.— We've  reached  that  stage  of 
a  political  campaign  where  candidates  divide 
their  time  Just  about  equally  between  warn- 
ing against  false  charges  by  their  (^>p(uient8 
and  accusing  those  opponents  of  aU  manner 
of  evil. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  Farley's  rule,  last-minute  stunts  and  sur- 
prises are  not  going  to  win  elections,  al- 
though they  might  tltilate  or  enrage  large 
n\imbers  of  pe(H>le.  The  rule  would  aeem 
to  apply  to  the  situation  comedy  the  other 
night  in  New  Tork  when  Senator  Kenneth 
Keating  debated  an  empty  chair  which,  be 
said  Robert  F.  Kxnnedt  had  refused  to  fill. 

The  rule  prt^>ounded  by  James  A.  Farley 
on  the  basis  of  poUtlcal  ezperlenoe  un- 
matched by  any  living  American  is  wcMth 
keeping  in  mind  in  the  twilight  of  this 
miu'ky  campaign.  The  former  Democratic 
national  chairman  and  architect  of  the  1932 
and  1936  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Tictorles  ex- 
plains it  this  way:  "Fve  always  contended 
that  people  make  up  their  minds  after  both 
conventions  have  named  their  presidential 
candidates.  All  the  charges  and  counter- 
charges that  may  come  after  that  dcmt  affect 
the  net  result.     One  washes  out  the  other." 

There  Is,  Farley  believes,  "very  Uttle  varia- 
tion" in  the  election  outlook  after  the  con- 
ventions have  named  their  candidates  except 
in  years  of  a  lopsided  contest.  The  proepect 
of  an  overwhelming  victory  by  one  party  can 
help  swing  votes  to  that  party. 

Last  February  the  master  Democratic 
strategist  said  that  he  did  not  think  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  would  lose  more  than  six  States 
on  November  3 — maybe  four  in  the.  South 
and  possibly  a  couple  of  Republican  regulstrs, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  After  the  Atlantic 
City  Democratic  Convention,  he  took  back 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Now  he  is  prepared 
to  concede  only  Alabama  and  Mississippi  to 
Senator  Gold  water. 

Farley  cites  Louisiana  as  an  example  of 
the  swing  effect  of  an  apparently  approach- 
ing landslide  victory.  That  State  until  re- 
cently was  considered  in  the  Goldwater 
column.  Enough  Louislanlans  who  see  the 
shape  of  the  coming  victory,  he  says,  will 
not  want  to  waste  a  vote  and  wUI  help  swing 
the  State  to  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ticket. 
The  Farley  rule  Is  respected  by  many  po- 
litical professionals.  While  no  one.  includ- 
ing its  author,  would  want  to  turn  the  rule 
into  law  providing  for  a  national  election  the 
day  the  conventions  are  over,  it's  a  big  part 
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of  the  argriunent  that  UJS.  preeidentlal  elec- 
tion campaigns  go  on  far  too  long.  It's  rea- 
Bonal>le  to  assume  that  U  we  survive  the  cur- 
rent one,  there  will  be  some  attempt  to 
legislate  a  campaign  time  limit — as  the 
British  do.  And  just  as  reasonable  to  as- 
sume the  attempt  will  fail. 

The  campaign  Is  like  nothing  so  much  as  a 
party  where  all  the  guests  are  drunk  but 
continue  drinking  because  the  time  has  not 
yet  arrived  to  go  home.  We're  all  going  to 
be  pretty  bilious  by  next  Tuesday. 


[Prom  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times  Union,  Nov. 

8,  1964] 

Faiii:.et  Called  the  Turn  on   Johnson 

Landsltoe 

(By  Bob  Keating) 

Veteran  Campaigner  James  A.  Parley  called 
the  shot  on  Tuesday's  election. 

Way  back  in  May,  before  either  party  had 
nominated  a  candidate,  the  political  strate- 
gist predicted  President  Johnson  would  carry 
more  States  than  his  former  boss,  the  late 
President  Roosevelt,  did  in  1932. 

In  the  year.  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  had  42 
States  in  his  coliimn.  In  Tuesday's  election, 
Johnson  carried  44  States. 

EXCLtrSIVE  IN  T-U 

Maybe  he  [Johnson]  has  an  even  better 
chance  to  carry  more  States,  Mr.  Farley 
forecast  in  an  exclusive  interview  with  the 
Times-Union  on  the  occasion  of  his  76th 
birthday.  "He's  surely  going  to  carry  Hawaii 
and  Alaska." 

Mr.  Parley,  Postmaster  General  in  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  managed  the  1932 
and  1936  presidential  campaigns  of  Roose- 
velt. 

Mr.  Farley's  early  predictions  on  election 
results  are  well  known  and  respected.  He 
did  it  In  1936,  when  the  polls  were  showing 
Alf  Landon  as  the  winner,  by  handing  news- 
men the  written  prediction  the  Roosevelt- 
Gamer  ticket  would  carry  all  States  but 
Maine  and  Vermont — and  that  is  precisely 
how  the  voting  turned  out. 

Last  May,  the  board  chairman  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Export  Corp.  said  "President  Johnson 
has  created  a  fine  image  in  himself  all  over 
the  country  and  developed  In  the  electorate 
a  confidence  In  him." 

PHHJICnON  BORNE  OUT 

He  said  that  if  Mr.  Johnson  lost  any  States 
"it'll  be  by  a  very  small  vote.    He  could  very 


well  be  the  recipient  of  a  landslide  victory," 
Mr.  Parley  predicted. 

Tuesday's  election  of  Johnson  bore  out  his 
prediction. 

In  1932  Roosevelt  polled  22,821,857  popular 
and  472  electoral  votes  to  Hoover's  15,761,841 
poptUar  and  59  electoral.  In  1936  F.D.R. 
polled  27,751,597  popular  and  523  electoral 
votes  to  Landon '6  16,679,583  popular  and  8 
electoral  votes. 

On  Tuesday,  Johnson  polled  42.187.722  pop- 
ular and  486  electoral  votes  to  Goldwater's 
26,607,815  popular  and  52  electoral  votes. 
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Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
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CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Prtating,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
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authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  ;inci 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  bv 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
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but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
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The    Congress   and    America's    Fntore: 
Report  of  the  26th  American  Assembly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   HEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  21, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall 
a  group  of  distinguished  Americans 
gathered  at  Arden  House,  Harriman, 
N.Y.,  for  the  26th  American  Assembly. 
Since  1950  Columbia  University  has 
sponsored  symposiums  where  a  group 
can  spend  a  few  dasrs  in  the  seclusion 
of  this  beautiful  setting  and  discuss  the 
issues  of  concern  to  our  Nation.  My 
personal  participation  in  these  discus- 
sions causes  me  to  believe  they  have 
great  value  in  lending  direction  to  pol- 
icymaking agencies  of  our  Government. 
The  American  Assembly  recommenda- 
tions are  always  the  result  of  careful  and 
thoughtful  consideration  on  the  part  of 
the  participants. 

The  26th  study,  conducted  last  Octo- 
ber 29  to  November  1,  was  convened  to 
review  the  functions  and  procedures  of 
the  Congress.  The  final  report,  which 
follows,  makes  recommendations  which 
would,  in  the  words  of  the  report,  ''assure 
the  continued  vitality  and  effectiveness 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Two  of  these  recommendations  this 
body  has  already  acted  upon:  we  have 
given  the  Speaker  the  power  to  call  up 
for  consideration  any  bill  on  which  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  failed  to  act  for 
21  days.  We  have  also  provided  <that 
agreement  to  go  to  conference  with  the 
other  body  should  be  by  majority  vote  of 
the  House,  without  reference  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Other  recommendations  include  two 
that  I  have  urged  for  many  years:  the 
first  is  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  have  introduced  legislation 
for  many  years  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. Currently  pending  before  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  four  bills  of  mine  providing 
four  approaches  to  divesting  the  Con- 
gress of  this  unnecessary  and  undemo- 
cratic responsibility.  These  bills  are 
H.R.  628,  H.R.  629.  H.R.  630.  and  H.R. 
640. 

The  second  proposal  which  I  have 
urged  that  we  enact  is  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  4-year  terms  for 
the  Members  of  this  House.  I  have  in- 
troduced this  legislation  in  each  Congress 
since  the  81st  Congress  and  hope  that  we 
will  see  it  adopted  In  the  near  future.  In 
the  89th  Congress  it  is  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 78,  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Appendix 

I  commend  the  report  of  the  26th 
American  assembly  to  our  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  urge  them  to  study  its  rec- 
ommendations carefully: 

The    Congress    and    America's   Future 

PREFACE 

These  pages  contain  the  recommendations 
of  a  group  of  Americans  of  diverse  ptireiilts 
and  interests  who  met  at  Arden  Hotise,  Har- 
riman, N.Y.,  October  29-November  1,  1964.  to 
review  the  functions  and  procedures  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  meet- 
ing was  convened  by  The  American  Assem- 
bly of  Columbia  University  which  conducts 
policy  studies.  "The  Congress  and  Amer- 
ica's Future"  was  the  26th  study  Initiated 
by  the  Assembly. 

The  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  in  plenary  session  after  3  days  of 
meetings  in  small  discussion  groups.  As  a 
nonpartisan,  educational  institution,  the 
American  Assembly  takes  no  stand  on  the 
subjects  it  presents  for  public  discussion. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion whose  generosity  made  the  entire  26th 
American  Assembly  possible. 

FINAL     REPORT     OF    THE     26TH     AMERICAN 
ASSEBCBLT 

(Note. — ^At  the  close  of  their  discussions 
the  participants  in  the  26th  American  As- 
sembly reviewed  as  a  group  the  following 
statement.  Although  there  was  general 
agreement  on  the  final  report,  it  is  not  the 
practice  of  The  American  Assembly  for  par- 
ticipants to  affix  their  signatures,  and  it 
should  not  be  assumed  that  every  pfu-ticipant 
necessarily  subscribes  to  every  recommenda- 
tion.) 

We  have  discussed  what  steps  might  be 
taken  to  assure  the  continued  vitality  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  feel  a  respect  for  the  values 
underlying  the  American  system  of  repre- 
sentative government,  in  which  the  legisla- 
ture is  crucial.  We  desire  to  see  those  values 
perpetuated  and  reflected  in  institutions  that 
will  protect  free  men  and  provide  the  capac- 
ity for  effective  government. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  the  Congress,  and 
many  of  the  criticisms  and  complaints  di- 
rected at  it,  have  roots  in  conditions  aiTect- 
ing  not  only  the  United  States  but  all  rep- 
resentative governments.  As  these  govern- 
ments have  been  obliged  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems created  by  Indtistrialization  and  urbani- 
zation, complicated  almost  beyond  meastire 
by  persistent  and  critical  Issues  of  foreign 
policy,  representative  bodies  have  confronted 
a  troublesome  situation.  The  matters  that 
they  consider  are  far  more  signlflcant,  nu- 
merous, and  complex  than  those  of  their 
predecessors  half  a  centtiry  ago.  Little  can 
be  done  to  alter  these  conditions,  but  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  Improve  the  capacity 
of  the  institutions  that  must  deal  with  them. 

These  problems  that  the  Congress  shares 
with  other  parliamentary  bodies  an  paral- 
leled by  others  that  arise  from  distinctively 
American  arrangements:  the  constitutional 
separation  of  President  and  Congress,  the 
decentralizing  effects  of  federalism,  and  the 
structure  and  practices  of  the  House  and 
Senate  that  frequently  reflect  long  tradition 
and  distinctive  styles  in  our  political  life. 
One  need  not  assvune  fundamental  changes 
of  a  constitutional  character  in  order  to  con- 
clude that  changes  are  both  desirable  and 


possible  of  achievement.  In  meeting  these 
problems  we  may  btip  to  assure  a  CDogreu 
whose  rc^e  In  America's  future  la  Tigorous 
and  worthy  of  the  respect  of  free  and  Intelli- 
gent men. 

Three  specific  sets  of  convictions  have 
guided  our  deliberations: 

1.  "nie  distinctive  functions  of  the  Congress 
must  be  maintained.  Congress  must  retain 
and  strengthen  its  capacity  to  bring  critical 
political  Judgment  to  bear  <m  the  major  Is- 
sues of  the  day.  Congress  thus  can  fxinc- 
tion  more  effectively  in  relation  to  the  in- 
creasingly active  role  of  the  President  and 
his  executive  associates  in  the  initiation  of 
legislative  proposals.  In  consequence  it  wUl 
better  reflect  the  broad  wisdom  available  in 
our  total  political  system. 

If  the  legislature  is  to  perfc»7n  this  basic 
function,  the  Members  of  Congress  must  also 
continue  to  handle  iHX>bl«ns  of  their  indi- 
vidual constituents.  Such  activities,  far  from 
being  a  handicap  to  the  Congress,  provide  a  - 
sjrmpathetic  link  between  citizens  and  the 
bureaucracy.  The  Congrtes  must  also  main- 
tain its  oversight  of  the  decisions  and  ac- 
tions of  executive  officials.  Both  service  to 
constituents  and  oversight  of  the  executive 
agencies  are  subject  to  abuse,  but  their 
proper  exercise  is  necessary  to  the  American 
system. 

2.  The  vigor  of  the  Congress  as  a  legislative 
body  and  the  effectiveness  of  our  constitu- 
tional arrangements  require  that  the  Con- 
gress warrant  and  command  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  electorate.  A  Congress 
able  and  equipped^  to  discharge  its  central 
functions  rationally,  expeditiotisly,  and  with 
integrity  Is  essential  to  tl)e  survival  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  this  country. 

3.  If  the  Congress  is  to  perform  these  func- 
tions well,  ways  must  be  found  to  strengthen 
the  elected  leadership  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate— chiefly  the  Speaker  and  the  floor  lead- 
ers— and  through  that  leadership  to  assure 
that  the  majority  sentiment  of  the  Congress 
Is  effectively  expressed.  Individuals  or  mi- 
norities in  the  legislature  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  frustrate  the  will  of  a  majority, 
whether  in  a  standing  committee  or  in  one 
or  both  of  the  Houses. 

This  conviction  is  not  inconsistent  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  rights  of  a  minority  or  in 
conflict  with  the  continuation  and  encour- 
agement of  expertness  in  the  standing  com- 
mittees. Such  competence  is  essential  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Congress.  But  no 
single  committee  in  either  House  can  be  as- 
signed a  Jurisdiction  bnwd  enough  to  aphieve 
coordinated  action  In  such  complex  areas  as 
national  security  policy  and  national  eco- 
nomic policy.  If  such  action  is  to  be  achieved 
in  the  Congress,  it  should  be  accomplished 
through  the  central  leadership. 

In  supp<M't  of  these  general  convictions  we 
recommend: 

1.  The  system  of  designating  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  standing 
conunittees  on  the  basts  of  seniority  must  be 
modifled.  There  is  merit  in  the  seniority 
principle,  provided  some  choice  is  offered  to 
the  majority  and  minority  parties  in  each 
House.  We  suggest  that  the  choice  be  made 
either  by  the  elected  leaders  in  each  House 
or  by  secret  ballot  in  the  caucuses  of  each 
party,  in  either  case  from  among  the  three 
senior  party  members  of  each  eoounittee. 

2.  No  Senator  or  Rq>reBentatlve  should  be 
permitted  to  become  or  to  remain  a  commit- 
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tee  chalnivan,  leaker,  or  floor  leader  after 
reaching  the  age  of  70.  This  provision  should 
not  apply  to  Incumbents. 

3.  Any  Representative  or  Senator  should 
be  permitted  to  retire  on  full  pay  after  reach- 
ing the  age  of  70,  provided  that  he  has  had 
at  least  10  years  of  service  In  the  Congress. 

4.  The  rules  of  the  House  should  be 
amended  to  provide  that  signature  of  a  dis- 
charge petition  by  218  Members  or  by  150 
Members  and  the  Speaker  be  sufficient  to 
bring  any  bill  out  of  committee  and  before 
the  House. 

5.  In  the  Senate  the  majority  leader  should 
be  authorized  to  offer  a  motion  designating 
any  bill  a  major  item  of  legislation.  Adop- 
tion of  this  motion  would  require  the  com- 
mittee to  which  that  bill  had  been  assigned 
to  report  It  to  the  Senate  within  30  calendar 
da3rs. 

6.  The  Rules  Committee  of  the  House  must 
be  at  all  times  an  instrument  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House.  To  this  end  the  Speaker 
might  be  restored  to  his  position  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee.  Alternatively,  he  might 
be  given  authority  in  each  Congress  to  ap- 
point Ita  majority  members,  including  the 
chalrmiuo.  At  minimum,  the  Speaker  of  the 
HoTise  should  be  empowered  to  call  up  a  spe- 
cial rule  for  the  consideration  of  any  bill 
which  the  Committee  on  Rules  has  failed 
to  act  for  21  calendar  days. 

7.  The  Committee  on  Rules  should  have 
no  part  In  determining  whether  a  bill  passed 
by  the  Hovise  should  be  sent  to  conference 
with  the  Senate.  Agreement  to  conference 
and  on  Instructions  to  conferees  should  be 
by  majority  vote  on  a  privileged  motion  by 
the  majority  leader. 

8.  Freedom  of  debate  in  a  legislative  body 
has  value,  even  at  the  cost  of  delay,  but  its 
abuse  In  the  form  of  a  filibuster  exposes  the 
Senate  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  ridicule  and  may  dangerously  delay 
action.  Such  tactics  should  be  restrained  so 
that  a  majority  can  act  after  a  dissenting 
minority  has  had  adequate  opportunity  to 
be  heard. 

The  present  cloture  rule  is  inadequate  for 
this  purpose.  At  the  least  the  Senate  should 
amend  its  present  rule  to  provide  for  the 
adoption  of  a  cloture  petition  by  three-fifths 
of  those  present  and  voting. 

9.  At  the  start  of  each  Congress  a  simple 
majority  of  the  Senate  should  have  the 
power  to  adopt  and  amend  its  rules  without 
prejudice  to  the  concept  of  the  Senate  as 
a  continuing  body  for  other  purposes. 

10.  P^urther  to  assure  majority  control  of 
legislation,  a  majority  of  the  Members  from 
each  House  designated  to  serve  on  a  con- 
ference committee  should  have  indicated  by 
their  votes  general  agreement  with  the  bill 
as  passed  by  that  Hovise. 

11.,  Each  Chamber  should  adopt  and  en- 
force effective  procedures  to  protect  the 
constitutional  and  other  traditional  rights 
of  citizens  called  before  its  committees. 

12.  The  growing  practice  of  requiring  that 
administrative  agencies  obtain  permission 
from  or  "come  into  agreement"  with  com- 
mittees or  subcommittees  of  the  Congress, 
or  their  chairmen,  before  taking  action,  ex- 
ceeds the  proper  bounds  of  congressional 
oversight  of  administration  and  subverts 
Presidential  responsibility.  It  grants  arbi- 
trary power  to  chairman  of  committees  or 
subconunlttees  that  Is  not  subject  to  ac- 
count.   The  practice  should  be  abandoned. 

13.  Campaign  costs  are  excessive;  require- 
ments for  reporting  on  contributions  are 
ineffective;  and  existing  ceilings  on  expendi- 
tviree  are  unrealistic.  The  consequences  too 
frequently  are  waste,  deception,  and  cor- 
ruption.   To  correct  these  evils : 

(a)  Time  on  television  and  radio  stations 
should  be  made  available  by  law  to  candi- 
dates for  Congress. 

(b)  Ceilings  should  be  raised  to  realistic 
levels,  but  legislation  governing  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures  should  pro- 


vide for  full  and  prompt  reporting  to  an 
agency  designated  by  Congress  responsible 
for  complete  disclosure.  These  reports 
should  be  public  property,  should  be  locally 
available,  and  should  cover  all  receipts  and 
expenditures  on  behalf  of  any  candidate 
for  the  House  or  Senate  to  a  primary  or 
general  election. 

(c)  The  income  tax  laws  should  be 
amended  to  encourage  compalgn  contribu- 
tions by  a  larger  number  of  persons,  thus 
reducing  candidates'  dependence  on  a  small 
number  of  large  donatiops. 

14.  Respect  for  the  Government  requires 
respect  for  its  individual  officials.  Each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  and  all  presidential 
appointees  should  be  requited  to  report  an- 
nually their  financial  interests  and  the 
sources  of  their  income. 

Furthermore,  the  number  of  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  holding  Reserve  com- 
nxlsslons  in  the  military  forces  while  serving 
in  the  Congress  is  a  cause  for  concern.  We 
regard  this  practice  as  undesirable  and  of 
doubtful  constitutionality. 

15.  The  standing  committees  in  their  spe- 
cialized J\n-isdiction  serve  the  Congress  well, 
but  no  adequate  overview  in  Congress  is 
taken  of  such  large  areas  as  national  secu- 
rity policy  and  national  economic  policy. 
Responsibility  for  dealing  with  this  difficult 
problem  should  lie  with  the  elected  leader- 
ship, and  these  leaders  should  be  adequately 
staffed  for  this  purpose.  The  executive  per- 
formance in  this  area  needs  to  be  improved, 
but  much  more  needs  to  be  done  on  the  leg- 
islative side. 

16.  The  Congress  should  divest  Itself  of 
direct  responsibility  for  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

17.  We  agree  with  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Congress  to  increase  salaries  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  and  we  recommend  that 
salaries,  allowances,  and  staff  services  be  kept 
at  a  level  commensurate  with  the  dignity 
and  responsibilities  of  these  offices. 

18.  A  majority  of  participants  who  consid- 
ered this  report  favor  a  4-year  term  for  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  elections  in  the  presidential  years. 
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ABOUT  THE    AMERICAN   ASSEMBLY 

The  American  Assembly  was  established  by 
D'.vight  D.  Eisenhower  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  1950.  It  holds  nonpartisan  assemblies 
of  American  leaders  and  publishes  authorita- 
tive books  to  illuminate  issues  of  U.S.  policy. 

An  affiliate  of  Columbia,  with  offices  In  the 
graduate  school  of  business,  the  Assembly  is 
a  national,  educational  institution  incorpo- 
rated under  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Assembly  seeks  to  provide  information, 
stimulate  discussion  and  evoke  independent 
conclusions  in  matters  of  vital  public 
interest. 

AMERICAN   ASSEMBLY    SESSIONS 

Currently  two  national  programs  are  ini- 
tiated each  year.  Authorities  are  retained  to 
write  background  papers  presenting  essential 
data  and  defining  the  main  issues  in  each 
subject. 

About  60  men  and  women  representing  a 
broad  range  of  experience,  competence,  and 
American  leadership  meet  for  several  days 
to  discuss  the  Assembly  topic  and  consider 
alterantlves  for  national  policy. 

•Ml  assemblies  follow  the  same  procedure. 
Tlie  background  papers  are  sent  to  partici- 
pants in  advance  of  the  assembly.  The  As- 
sembly meets  in  small  groups  for  fotir  or  five 
lengthy  periods.  All  groups  use  the  same 
agenda.  At  the  close  of  these  Informal  ses- 
sions participants  adopt  In  plenary  session  a 
final  report  of  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Regional,  State,  and  local  assemblies  are 
held  in  every  major  area  of  the  United  States. 
A  number  have  already  been  scheduled,  fol- 
lowing the  national  session  at  Arden  House, 
on  "The  Congress  and  America's  Future" — 
with  Occidental  College,  Tulane  University, 
George  Washington  University,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy. 

Assemblies  have  also  been  held  In  Canada, 
Europe,  Asia,  Latin  America.  Over  70  Insti- 
tutions have  cosponsored  one  or  more  assem- 
blies. 

AM£3tICAN   ASSEMBLY    BOOKS 

The  background  papers  for  each  Assembly 
program  are  published  in  paper  and  hard 
cover  editions  for  use  by  individuals,  li- 
braries, businesses,  public  agencies,  nongov- 
ernmental organizations,  educational  insti- 
Tuitions,  dlscvission,  and  service  groups.  In 
this  way  the  deliberations  of  Assembly  ses- 
sions are  continued  ard  extended. 

The  background  papers  for  the  26th  Amer- 
ican Assembly  will  be  published  under  the 
title,  "The  Congress  and  America's  Future," 
hy  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

ARDEN    HOUSE 

Home  of  the  American  Assembly  and  scene 
of  the  national  sessions  is  Arden  House, 
which  was  given  to  Columbia  University  in 
1950  by  W.  Averell  Harriman.  E.  Roland 
Harriman  Joined  his  brother  in  contributing 
toward  adaptation  of  the  property  for  con- 
ierence  purposes.  The  buUdtngs  and  sur- 
rounding land,  known  as  the  Harriman  Cam- 
ptis  of  Colximbia  University,  are  50  miles 
north  of  New  York  City. 


Arden  House  is  a  .distinguished  conference 
center.  It  is  self-supporting  and  operates 
throughout  the  year  fra-  use  by  organizations 
with  educational  objectives.  The  American 
Assembly  is  a  tenant  of  this  Columbia  Uni- 
versity facility  only  during  assembly  sessions. 

THE    AMERICAN     ASSEMBLY  I     COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

Trustees:  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  honorary 
chairman,  Pennsylvania;  Arthur  G.  Altschul,' 
New  York;  William  Benton,  Connecticut; 
Courtney  C.  Brown,  ex-officlo.  New  York; 
William  P.  Bundy,  Washington,  D.C;  John 
Cowles,  Minnesota;  George  S.  Craft,'  Georgia; 
Marriner  S.  Eccles,  Utah;  Thomas  K.  Fin- 
letter,  New  York;  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  Ne- 
braska; W.  Averell  Harriman,  New  York;  H.  J. 
Heinz  II,  Pennsylvania;  Oveta  Culp  Hobby, 
Texas;  Grayson  Kirk,  ex-officio.  New  York; 
Allan  B.  Kline,  Illinois;  Leonard  F.  McCol- 
lum,  Texas;  Don  G.  Mitchell,  New  Jersey; 
Clifford  C.  Nelson,  ex-offlcio,  New  Jersey;  Ro- 
bert W.  Woodruff,  Georgia;  Henry  M.  Wrlston, 
ex-officio,  Rhode  Island. 

Officers:  Henry  M.  Wrlston,  chairman;  Clif- 
ford C.  Nelson,  president;  Paul  M.  Eisele, 
secretary;  Olive  B,  Haycox,  treasurer;  Mary 
M.   McLeod,   assistant  to  the  president. 


Conflicts  of  Interest 


'  Trustees  elect. 


Salute  to  JefiFerson  County  Mounted 
Sheriff's  Posse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  21, 1965 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
and  that  of  the  Congress  to  the  Jefferson 
County  Mounted  Sheriff's  Posse  for  the 
splendid  manner  in  which  they  repre- 
sented my  home  State  of  Colorado  in  the 
inaugural  parade. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this  is 
not  just  a  ceremonial  group,  but  an  ac- 
tive working  posse,  which  has  performed 
with  great  valor  and  selflessness  for 
many  years  in  search  and  rescue  opera- 
tions. It  is  composed  of  business  and 
professional  men,  all  of  whom  are  expert 
horsemen  and  dedicated  public  servants. 
One  condition  of  their  membership  in 
this  organization  is  that  they  hold  them- 
selves available  on  1  hour's  notice  for 
whatever  service  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  render. 

A  hearty  "Well  done"  to  the  following 
posse  members  who  rode  in  the  parade: 
Sheriff  Harold  Bray,  Capt.  John  P. 
Chumbley,  Lt.  Willisun  Dillon,  Lt.  James 
Wildman,  Lt.  Robert  Clark,  WO  Lester 
Longbrook,  WO  C.  M.  Pike,  Jr.,  Ernest 
Benzie,  William  Brantley,  Robert  Bur- 
dick,  Don  Burleson,  Richard  Cox,  Leland 
Good,  Jack  Gregg,  John  Humphreys,  Dr. 
John  Makris,  Wayne  McConnell,  John 
Nelson,  Dean  O'Brien,  Walter  O'Hara, 
Dick  Perkins,  Kermit  Reasoner,  Richard 
Ritchie,  Art  Schrieber,  Darrell  J.  Skel- 
ton,  Charles  Strong,  Prank  Strong,  Enos 
Wilson,  Fletcher  Wood,  and  John  Wood, 
Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  21, 1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
Member  of  this  great  representative  body 
and  one  who  joins  his  many  colleagues 
in  their  dedication  and  service  to  demo- 
cratic representation  as  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment, I  am  singularly  concerned  in 
our  time  with  the  need  to  protect  a  high 
level  of  confidence  in  the  American  sys- 
tem. One  tact  which  has  been  pursued 
by  those  not  so  devoted  to  our  demo- 
cratic Republic  has  been  to  play  heavily 
on  recent  publicity  regarding  conflicts 
of  interest  in  the  Congress.  We  need  to 
soon  earnestly  and  effectively  turn  our 
considerations  to  adopting  sensible  pro- 
cedures which  win  allay  public  concern 
and  remove  from  the  arsenal  of  extrem- 
ists this  weapon  with  which  they  have  so 
successfully  assaulted  the  democratic 
processes  and  injvired  public  confidence. 

No  article  has  been  spoken  with  more 
erudition  or  wisdom  on  this  subject  than 
the  one  by  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  the  California 
Management  Review.  I  commend  it  to 
the  membership  and,  with  imanimous 
consent,  the  discourse  appears  herein 
below: 

Conflict  -or  Interest 
(By  Lewis  L.  Strauss) 
Diagonally  across  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
from  the  White  House  stands  Blair  House — 
a  dignified,  antebellum  residence,  now  used 
to  lodge  emperors,  kings,  and  the  very  im- 
portant persons  who  are  guests  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  On  the  morning 
of  April  18,  1861,  it  was  still  a  private  home 
and  its  elderly  owner,  Francis  Prtston  Blair. 
Sr..  waited  in  his  living  room  t6  receive  a 
visitor  from  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Potomac.  Mr.  Blair  was  a  friend  of  the  new 
President,  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  had  just  en- 
trusted him  with  a  task  of  such  importance 
that  he  had  sent  an  urgent  message  across 
the  river,  to  Arllng^n,  to  a  colonel  of  the 
1st  U.S.  Cavalry.  That  officer,  Robert  E. 
Lee,  after  service  in  Texas,  was  enjoying  a 
reunion  with  his  family. 

Responding  to  the  summons.  Colonel  Lee 
arrived  on  horseback  and,  giving  his  bridle 
to  the  waiting  stable  boy,  mounted  the  high 
steps  to  the  vestibule.  Amenities  disposed 
of,  the  two  men  were  soon  seated  behind 
closed  doors  and  Mr.  Blair  came  to  the  point. 
A  large  army,  he  said,  was  to  be  raised  im- 
mediately to  enforce  Federal  law  and  pre- 
serve the  Union.  President  Lincoln,  ac- 
quainted with  Colonel  Lee's  outstanding  rec- 
ord, had  authorized  Mr.  Blair  to  Inquire  if  the 
Colonel  would  accept  the  command  of  that 
army. 

Lee  was  taken  completely,  by  surprise — so 
much  so  ths^t  when  Blair  finished  speaking, 
he  may  well  have  pictured  himself  in  com- 
mand of  the  largest  army  the  United  States 
had  ever  put  into  the  field.  Certainly,  that 
opportunity  would  consvimmate  the  ambition 
of  a  professional  soldier.  Moreover,  he  was 
opposed  to  secession.  He  deplored  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  and  much  earlier  had  freed 
his  own  slaves.  He  believed  in  the  Nation  to 
which  he  had  given  25  years  of  service  and 
which  his  father,  as  one  of  General  Washing- 
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ton's  most  brilliant  officers,  had  helped  to 
establish.  All  of  his  personal  interests  clearly 
lay  in  prompt  acceptance  of  the  historic  offer. 

But  as  Lee  saw  his  personal  Interests,  they 
were  in  conflict  with  the  Interests  of  Vir- 
ginia. Long  before,  in  conversation  with  a 
friend,  he  had  said,  "If  the  Union  is  dissolved 
and  the  Government  disrupted,  I  shall  return 
to  Virginia  and  share  the  miseries  of  her 
people."  He  thus  decided — "instinctively" 
(wrote  Douglas  Freeman) — what  duty  re- 
quired of  him.  The  allurement  of  supreme 
conunand  and  all  that  went  with  it  did  not 
tempt  him  to  equivocate.  Without  request- 
ing time  to  consider  or  even  yielding  to 
Blair's  persuasion  and  entreaty  that  he  do 
so,  Lee  declined,  "as  candidly  and  courte- 
ously" as  he  could. 

Lnmedlately  he  crossed  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue to  visit  his  aging  commander.  Gen. 
Wlnfleld  Scott  whom  he  revered  and.  In  due 
course,  would  have  succeeded.  General 
Scott,  knowing  Lee  to  be  the  ablest  officer 
in  the  service,  exerted  his  enormous  influence 
to  change  Lee's  mind.  At  the  end  of  the 
interview,  the  old  soldier,  deeply  moved,  said, 
"Lee,  you  have  made  the  greatest  mistake  of 
your  life,  but  I  feared  it  would  be  so." 

Lee's  sword  was  put  at  the  service  of  his 
beloved  State.  Instead  of  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  Armies  of  the  Union,  he  ac- 
cepted a  post  which  was  third  in  seniority 
In  the  Confederacy.  Instead  of  financial 
security,  he  knew  full  well  that  confiscation 
of  Arlington  and  his  other  property  was 
inevitable.  His  own  interests  of  every 
kind — of  every  kind,  that  is,  except  prin- 
ciple, as  he  saw  principle — were  subordi- 
nated without  hesitation.  He  solved  the 
conflict  between  his  interests  and  his  duty 
by  a  code  so  noble  that  even  in  the  pas- 
sions of  war,  his  foes  admired  him  for  it. 

I  begin  with  this  incident  because  the 
words  "conflict  of  interest"  have  acquired 
an  unsavory  overtone  due  to  the  misappre- 
hension that  such  conflicts  are  too  often 
resolved  against  the  public  interest.  Con- 
flicts of  interest  are,  of  course,  an  in- 
escapable part  of  life  and  almost  any  in- 
terest of  any  man  may  collide  with  another 
of  his  interests.  As  I  use  the  expression 
In  this  article,  it  is  focused  to  mean  the 
interest  of  the  public  official  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  his  interest  in  his  private 
aifairs. 

That  type  of  conflict  of  interest  is  pe- 
culiarly an  affliction  of  democracy.  In  auto- 
cratic societies  the  interest  of  the  ruler 
Involved  no  conflict  whatever.  He  made 
the  laws  naturally  to  further  his  own  ends. 
It  became  clearer  with  the  growth  of  the 
idea  of  the  commonwealth  that  the  public 
interest  and  the  interest  of  the  governing 
Individuals  were  frequently  adverse. 

Conflict  of  interest  was  chosen  for  the 
lecture  upon  which  this  article  is  based 
before  the  dealings  of  the  secretary  to  the 
Senate  majority  had  come  to  attention  in 
Washington  and  later  been  sealed  away  from 
public  view  in  a  maneuver  which  the  New 
York  Times  editorially  characterized  as  "the 
Senate  itself  taking  the  fifth."  According- 
ly, the  general  observations  on  conflict  of 
interest  are  not  generated  by  the  Baker 
case  and,  since  there  has  not  been  a  Ju- 
dicial exploration  of  it,  any  connection  be- 
tween my  observations  and  the  persons  who 
have  been  mentioned  is.  as  the  familiar 
literary  disavowal  expresses  it,  "purely  co- 
Incidental." 

A    HISTORICAL    PROBLEM 

Conflict  of  interest  is  not  a  modern 
phenomenon.  There  was  the  warning  two 
millennia  ago  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
against  serving  two  masters.  Barly  in  our 
own  history,  the  first  Congress  took  oflicial 
notice  of  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  and 
endeavored  to  remove  one  temptation  to 
Jt.     Thus,   despite   the   eminence  and   the 


reputation  for  probity  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, it  was  written  into  oui  laws  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  might  not  own 
directly,  or  hold  in  trust  through  others, 
any  securities  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  or  be  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce 
or  own  any  part  of  any  seagoing  vessels. 
I  can  find  no  record  that  Hamilton  or  any 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  after  him  ob- 
jected that  this  was  a  reflection  upon  his 
Judgment  or  his  trustworthiness. 

In  the  days  when  this  became  part  of  our 
Federal  code,  our  economy  was  very  simple. 
Today,  by  contrast,  the  Secretaries  of  sev- 
eral of  the  executive  departaaients  and  the 
heads  of  independent  executive  agencies  such 
as  AEC  and  NASA  each  deal  with  many  times 
the  annual  fiscal  responsibility  of  the  early 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury.  Congress  has 
gone  further  than  the  Treasury  Department, 
however.  In  solicitude  to  see  tliat  temptation 
Is  removed  from  the  path  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government.  For  some  executive 
posts,  the  business  or  professional  men  who 
respond  to  a  Presidential  call  to  duty  have 
found  it  expected  of  them  to  expose  the  list 
of  their  Investments  and  the  nature  and 
sources  of  their  income.  Many  doubtless 
dislike  intensely  the  invasion  of  privacy, 
though  it  is  doubtful  that  any  man  refuses 
high  public  office  for  that  reason  alone.  In 
recent  years,  men  accepting  a  call  to  several 
executive  positions  have  been  required  to 
dispose  of  certain  of  their  holdings  and 
at  large  financial  sacrifice.  There  have  been 
some  who,  to  avoid  any  presxanptlon  of  con- 
filct  of  interest,  have  simply  sold  or  given 
away  equity  holdings  representing  a  lifetime 
of  work.  More  recently,  it  has  become  the 
custom  to  offer  to  place  such  holdings  with  a 
trustee  who  makes  the  decisions  associated 
with  ownership  without  consulting  the  own- 
er. The  Congress  has  evidenced  some  dis- 
position in  a  few  cases  to  accept  this  in 
lieu  of  actual  divestment,  although  the  first 
Congress  barred  this  method  of  holding  Fed- 
eral securities  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  law  is  still  on  the  books. 

Judges  observe  a  rigid  code  of  their  own 
devising.  An  incident  In  that  area  dramati- 
cally demonstrates  a  Judicial  resolution  of 
conflict  of  interest.  In  1929.  President  Hoo- 
ver asked  me  to  inquire  whether  a  prominent 
lawyer,  with  whom  he  was  unacquainted 
but  who  enjoyed  a  distinguished  reputation, 
would  accept  a  Federal  district  Judgeship  if 
it  were  offered.  I  called  the  man  and  asked 
the  question.  He  was  silent  for  a  few  mo- 
ments and  then  said:  "Of  covirse,  that  would 
be  the  culmination  of  my  ambition,  but  If  I 
do  it.  I'll  need  to  sell  all  my  investments. 
They  are  mainly  in  the  sharas  of  companies 
in  this  area  and  those  companies  are  the 
plaintiffs  or  defendants  in  most  of  the  cases 
that  ordinarily  come  before  that  court.  Also, 
I  would  have  to  pay  a  large  gains  tax.  But 
I  suppose  I  can't  let  those  personal  things 
Interfere.  Tell  the  President  I  will  be  greatly 
honored  if  he  shoiUd  select  me." 

The  President  did  select  him  and  the  man 
sold  his  portfolio.  That  was  about  60  days 
before  the  great  panic  of  1929  and  he  liquidat- 
ed his  portfolio  at  what  turned  out  to  be 
the  top  of  the  market.  Virtue,  of  course,  is 
its  own  reward,  though  the  delivery  Is  not 
always  so  prompt  as  In  this  Instance. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SEC 

In  the  early  months  of  the  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  administration,  the  Government 
concerned  Itself  with  conflict*  of  interest  in 
the  business  community,  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  was  established. 
One  of  its  functions  was  to  protect  stock- 
holders in  private  companies  from  officers  and 
directors  who  were  assumed  to  be  vulnerable 
to  temptation  because  they  normally  pos- 
sessed knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  a  company 
sooner  than  the  great  body  qf  shareholders. 
Thus,  depending  upon  whether  their  knowl- 
edge was  of  favorable  or  unfavorable  factors. 


these  men,  by  buying  or  selling  stock,  could— 
If  so  minded — proflt  at  the  expense  of  tlie 
shareholders  they  were  representing.  Th« 
law  met  this  situation  by  providing  for  full 
public  disclosure.  Prompt  reporting  of  pur- 
chases or  sales  of  company  securities  was  re- 
quired of  all  officers  and  directors.  Profits, 
if  they  were  improperly  realized,  were  for  ttie 
beneflt  of  the  company — not  the  individual. 
At  the  time  many  men  felt  it  an  invasion  of 
privacy  to  have  to  reiKjrt  transactions  in  se- 
curities of  companies  which  they  directed; 
but  over  the  years  It  has  become  routine,  and 
today  few  would  be  found  to  criticize  it  as 
unfair  or  fail  to  agree  that  it  has  operated 
to  deter  conflicts  of  interest. 

Congress  has  also  gone  to  considerable 
lengths  to  protect  retired  officers  of  the  mili- 
tary services  from  the  temptation  of  conflict 
of  interest.  This  has  been  effected  by  bar- 
ring them  from  certain  kinds  of  employment. 
(For  some  reason  not  explained  to  me,  stric- 
tures are  more  severe  on  retired  Navy  and 
Marine  officers  than  on  other  branches  of  the 
service.  Naturally  I  feel  sad  about  this  ciis- 
crimlnation.) 

CONGRESSIONAL  PRACTICES 

During  the  years  that  Congress  has  been 
occupied  in  eliminating  conflict  of  interest. 
Insofar  as  possible,  from  btislness,  from  the 
retired  Military  Establislunent,  and  from  the 
executive  and  Judiciary  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  has  neglected  its  own  defense 
against  criticism.  Senator  Matjrine  Neu- 
BERGER  says  that  Congress  has  been  "wink- 
ing at  the  questionable  practices  of  its  own 
Members."  This  is  a  choice  of  words  that 
only  a  Member  of  Congress  may  feel  privi- 
leged  to   use.     I   only   quote   Senator   Neu- 

BERGER. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  few  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  voltmtarily  filed  statements  of 
their  holdings  and  income,  and  others  have 
spoken  approvingly  on  the  subject.  One  has 
written  that  "a  Senator  might  sit  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  which  writes  farm 
legislation  involving  billions  in  crop  sub- 
sidies, but  the  public  would  be  completely 
unaware  of  whether  or  not  he  is  speculating 
in  commodity  futures."  Or  a  Congressman 
or  Senator  might  sit  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commtltee,  which  is  concerned  with 
the  licensing  of  radio  and  television  stations. 
The  Congressman  or  Senator,  unknown  to 
the  public,  might  have  a  large  ownership  in 
such  a  facility  and  be  anxious  to  maintain  a 
monopoly  position  for  It.  And  It  has  not 
been  long  since  two  former  Congressmen 
were  convicted  of  trying  to  Influence  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  drop  mail-fraud 
charges  against  a  man  with  whom  they  were 
associated  in  business.  Such  Isolated  in- 
stances do  not  give  a  true  picture  of  condi- 
tions in  the  legislative  branch,  but  they  exist 
or  existed.  They  are  not  more  Isolated 
events,  however — weight  given  to  ntmibers — 
than  the  instances  of  clandestine  profit- 
making  in  the  business  world  at  the  ex- 
pense of  siiareholders.  which  gave  birth  to 
the  SEC. 

As  a  people,  we  are  not  very  much  exercised 
about  conflict  of  interest.  It  temporarily 
outrages  us  when  exposed,  but  It  has  never 
aroused  us  for  long.  Our  major  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  dangers  of  communism  over- 
shadows other  concerns — e6{>ecially  since  we 
have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  It  Is  Soviet 
policy  to  export  Marxism  to  the  world  and 
that  the  Soviet  neoplasm  has  established 
metastases  in  our  own  hemisphere.  Our  pre- 
occupation with  such  alien  threats  has  be- 
fogged awareness  of  dangers  from  domestic 
adversaries.  The  loss  of  public  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  the  democratic  process  arising 
from  conflict  of  interest  is  a  great  and  im- 
minent danger. 

Democracy  has  not  existed  long  enough  to 
warrant  the  assumption  that  It  Is  perma- 
nent. In  order  to  survive,  democracy  de- 
pends upon  conttnuoua  confidence  of  the 
people.     Conditions  which  undermine  con- 


fidence can  be  jtist  as  fatal  to  the  structure 
of  democracy  as  frontal  attack  from  some 
other  political  system.  Threats  from  beyond 
our  borders  are  more  readily  perceived  and 
enlist  a  more  prompt  and  vinlfled  resistance. 
By  contrast.  Internal  erosion  and  decay  can 
be  so  Impalpable,  so  covert  and  Ingratiat- 
ing, and  so  seemingly  compatible  with  our 
institutions,  that  the  damage  Is  done  before 
we  become  aware  of  it. 

Democracy  is  Just  not  foolproof.  While 
it  is  the  best  system  men  have  devised,  it 
is  not  safe  from  human  frailty.  That  often- 
quoted  observer  of  the  1840's,  Alexis  de 
TocquevlUe,  whose  predictions  about  our 
future  have  a  much  better  batting  aver- 
age for  accuracy  than  those  of  most  latter- 
day  prognosticators,  surveyed  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  our  new  order  with  an  unpartlsan 
eye.  He  saw  the  specter  of  future  conflicts  of 
interests  as  the  greatest  single  threat-  to  the 
pe:manence  of  the  noble  structure. 

DE  TOCQITEVILLE'S  PREDICTION 

First  among  these  conflicts  he  placed  the 
eligibility  of  the  President  himself  for  un- 
limited self -succession.  At  the  time  that  he 
wrote,  there  had  been  but  seven  Presidents, 
only  three  of  whom,  besides  the  great  Wash- 
ington, had  served  a  second  term.  The  two- 
term  limitation  had  barely  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  "unbreakable  tradition"  which 
was  to  be  Its  status  for  the  next  hundred 
years.  De  Tocquevllle  feared  the  particular 
confiict  of  interest  which  would  ensue  when  a 
President,  bent  upon  the  retention  of  author- 
ity for  his  own  ends  or,  persuaded  by  his  cour- 
tiers that  he  alone  was  unique  and  Indis- 
pensable to  the  nation,  might  use  the  vast 
powers  of  his  office  to  perpetuate  his  tenure. 
He  WTOte:  "It  may  be  asked  whether  the  leg- 
islators of  the  United  States  did  right  or 
wrong  in  allowing  the  reelection  of  the  Pres- 
ident. It  seems  at  first  sight  contrary  to  all 
reason  to  prevent  the  head  of  the  executive 
power  from  being  reelected  •  •  •  .  A  law  pre- 
venting the  reelection  of  the  chief  magistrate 
■ft.iuld  deprive  the  citizens  of  the  services  of 
a  man  at  the  very  time  when  he  has  shown 
his  ability  in  conducting  its  affairs  •  •  •  . 
But  if  these  arguments  are  strong,  perhaps 
still  more  powerful  reasons  may  be  advanced 
against  them.  Intrigue  and  corruption  arc 
the  natural  defects  of  elective  government; 
but  when  the  head  of  the  state  can  be  re- 
elected, these  evils  rise  to  a  great  height  and 
compromise  the  very  existence  of  the  coun- 
Uy  •  •  •  a  simple  candidate  •  •  •  must  nec- 
essarily be  limited  to  a  narrow  sphere;  but 
when  the  chief  magistrate  enters  the  lists,  he 
borrows  the  strength  of  the  government  for 
his  own  purposes  •  •  •.  The  success  of  his 
election  Is  his  first  concern.  All  laws  and  all 
the  negotiations  he  undertakes  are  to  him 
nothing  more  than  electioneering  schemes; 
places  become  the  reward  of  services  ren- 
dered, not  to  the  nation  but  to  its  chief." 

This  was  a  preview  of  a  conflict  of  Interest 
which  did  not  surface  for  a  century.  Then 
after  a  President's  fourth  election,  the  Nation 
solemnly  decided  that  the  conflict  had  best 
never  occur  again.  Within  2  years  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  death,  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress had  approved  a  resolution  which,  rati- 
find  by  the  States,  became  the  22d  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  Thus,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  highest  law  to  prevent  con- 
flict of  Interest  at  an  echelon  in  which,  by  em- 
ploying a  program  to  "spend  and  spend  and 
elect  and  elect."  a  presidential  dynasty  might 
perpetuate  Itself. 

rrKCHALLENGED  CONFLICT 

But  the  elective  office  of  the  presidency 
is  nearly  unique  in  the  executive  branch. 
Most  of  the  elective  offices  are  in  the  legis- 
lative branch.  Incumbents  to  elective  office 
may  be  returned  with  no  limitation  save 
mortality  and  no  criteria  as  to  fitness  (other 
than  age)  beyond  popularity  with  constitu- 
ents. On  the  other  hand,  the  attitude  of 
the  legislative  branch  toward  the  executive 


branch  in  respect  to  conflicts  of  interest  is 
one  of  stern  probation.  The  possibility  tfiat 
appointed  servants  of  the  people  are  morally 
weaker  vessels  than  those  who  are  elected 
to  office  Is  treated  as  a  fact  of  life.  Senator 
Eugene  McCastht  is  quoted  on  the  subject: 

"It  is  within  the  executive  departments 
and  in  the  Independent  regulatory  agencies 
that  the  most  serious  problems  arise,  and  it 
is  in  these  offices  that  conflict  t>etween  public 
duty  and  private  Interest  Is  most  likely  to 
occur  and  most  likely  to  go  undiscovered  or 
unchallenged." 

This  is  a  startling  observation.  Consider 
the  fact  that  the  executive  agencies  are  sub- 
ject to  surveillance  by  the  legislative  branch. 
They  are  continuously  called  upon  by  the 
legislative  branch  for  testimony;  they  are 
occasionally  and  vigorously  investigated;  and 
they  are  frequently  and  thoroughly  audited. 
The  large  and  competent^  staff  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  is  an  arm  of  the 
Congress  to  look  into  every  aspect  of  execu- 
tive performance,  and  it  does  a  complete 
and  impartial  Job.  From  time  to  time  in  the 
vast  executive  bureaucracy,  the  GAO  turns 
up  evidence  of  incompetence,  waste,  and 
stupidity,  but  rarely  of  wrongdoing.  I  say 
"rarely"  since,  in  view  of  the  large  number 
of  persons  involved,  the  occurrence  of  wrong 
resolutions  of  conflicts  of  interest  are  aston- 
ishingly few.  Considering  that  there  are 
over  2.5  million  Government  employees  (ex- 
cluding the  military)  and  nearly  2.000  de- 
partments, bureaus,  commissions,  and  agen- 
cies, the  record  hardly  supports  the  Senator's 
charge. 

The  legislative  branch,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  also  subject  to  conflict  between  public 
duty  and  private  interest.  It  properly  Insists 
on  knowing  whatever  is  done  or  planned  to 
be  done  by  the  executive  departments  and 
agencies  well  before  such  matters  become 
public  knowledge.  This  advance  informa- 
tion is  potentially  Just  as  fraught  with  temp- 
tation for  the  legislative  as  the  executive 
branch.  If  conflicts  between  the  private 
interest  of  a  Member  of  the  Congress  and 
the  public  good  are  resolved  by  the  individ- 
ual in  his  own  favor,  they  are  far  more  likely 
to  go  undiscovered  or  unchallenged,  since 
there  is  no  watchdog  or  auditor  for  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

To  balance  this,  it  is  widely  believed  that 
Improper  conduct  by  elected  officials  Is  cor- 
rected at  the  polls.  But  this  seldom  occurs. 
Preelection  charges  that  an  incumbent  is 
untrustworthy  are  usually  attributed  to  the 
exaggeration  and  hyperbole  of  political  cam- 
paigning. There  are,  of  course,  instances 
where  censure  or  condemnation  of  a  fellow 
Member  has  been  voted  in  one  or  the  other 
Houses  of  Congress  itself,  but  such  occasions 
are  excessively  rare.  Somewhat  less  rare  are 
the  instances  where  men  have  been  returned 
to  Congress  in  spite  of  a  criminal  record. 
An  Instance  not  very  long  ago  was  a  reelec- 
tion while  the  candidate  was  actually  in 
prison  serving  a  sentence  for  income-tax 
evasion — that  Is  to  say,  for  evading  the  taxes 
which  he  himself  helped  to  Impose  upon  his 
fellow  citizens. 

In  short,  moral  indignation  expressed 
through  the  ballot  is  not  a  dependable 
means  of  eliminating  elected  offlclals  whose 
standards  have  proved  unequal  to  the 
temptations  they  encounter  This  loss  of 
critical  capacity  becomes  conspicuous  during 
elections.  James  McGregor  Burns,  writing 
about  former  Mayor  Curley  of  Boston,  noted 
that:  "His  brushes  with  the  law  never  seemed 
to  hurt  his  standing  among  his  large  per- 
sonal following:  perhaps  they  strengthened 
his  standing.  One  of  his  most  enthusiastic 
receptions  •  •  •  came  on  his  retvirn  from 
prison  •  •  •.  I  have  never  known  a  voter 
to  turn  against  a  man  he  personally  knows 
and  likes  because  of  his  known  violation  of 
norms  of  conduct.  The  capacity  to  rational- 
ize Is  a  mighty  thing." 

A  further  rationalization  runs  to  the  effect 


that  untrustworthlness  In  the  legiBlatlT* 
branch  is  Just  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the 
voters  get  the  kind  of  representation  they 
deserve.  This  Is  perhaps  true  enough  viewed 
from  the  point  of  elections  for  local  ofltoe. 
But  a  Senator  or  Congressman,  elected  to 
office  by  the  local  vote  of  a  State  or  a  con- 
gressional district,  becomes  port  of  a  national 
legislative  body  which  deals  with  the  welfare 
of  people  in  States  which  had  no  responsi- 
bility for  their  selection. 

Congress  exercises  part  of  its  responsibility 
by  legislating  the  moral  climate  in  which  the 
executive  branch  resolves  its  conflicts  of  In- 
terest. After  months  of  hearings  and  debate. 
the  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  585  In  1946. 
This  was  a  revolutionary  piece  of  legislation 
since,  for  the  first  time  In  history.  It  dealt 
with  atomic  energy.  The  Uw  establlahed  the 
commission  of  five  men  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act.  Their  appointments  were 
to  be  made  by  the  President,  with  Senate 
advice  and  consent  as  usual,  but  the  law  goes 
on  to  stipulate  that  "no  member  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  engage  In  any  other  business, 
vocation,  or  employment  than  that  of  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  Commission."  In 
effect,  the  Congress  said  to  these  men:  "You 
will  be  dealing  with  the  expenditure  of  bil- 
lions of  Federal  funds;  you  will  be  buying 
uranium,  which  Is  a  Government  monopoly 
and  the  producers  will  have  no  voice  as  to 
price  but  must  take  what  you  pay;  you  will 
have  control  by  condemnation  of  vast  areas 
of  land;  and  you  will  be  hiring  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women;  building  factories, 
reactors,  and  laboratories;  and  establishing 
living  conditions  in  large  communities  We 
want  to  remove  temptation  from  you.  We 
want  to  be  sure  that  no  business,  vocation, 
or  other  employment  you  have  ever  had  will 
present  you  with  a  conflict  between  your 
private  interests  and  the  public  weal." 

Some  excellent  men  Invited  by  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  to  Join  the  At<»iilc  En- 
ergy Commission  have  declined,  but  I  never 
knew  of  anyone  who  refused  because  of  this 
part  of  the  law.  I  thought  it  was  a  good 
provision  in  1946.  and  nothing  has  changed 
my  view  in  that  regard. 

AEC  code 

To  carry  this  principle  into  the  work  of 
the  Commission  personnel,  we  prepared  and 
published  during  my  chairmanship  a  manual 
on  conflict  of  interest  for  the  guidance  of 
employees  and  consultants.  It  laid  down 
precise  groimd  rules.  A  committee  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  in  a  study  of  conflict  of  Interest  and 
the  Federal  service,  stated  that  "the  AEC 
has  been  notably  sensitive  to  the  problem 
of  preventing  conflicts  of  Interest  from 
arising."  IncldentaUy.  the  code  which  we 
prescribed  never  made  it  difficult  for  us  to 
find  good  men  willing  to  abide  by  it  In  order 
to   serve   their  country. 

This  study  by  the  bar  association  was 
limited,  however,  to  the  executive  branch 
of  Government.  It  briefly  noted  the  special 
sensitivity  of  the  Judicial  branch  (Its  practice 
of  self-disqualification  setting  It  apart  from 
.  the  other  two  branches)  and  Its  deservedly 
high  reputation.  But  excluded  from  the  bar 
association  study,  except  by  reference,  was 
the  legislative  branch.  The  study  cited  a 
rule  of  the  House  which  calls  for  Congress- 
men to  disquality  themselves  from  voting  in 
certain  limited  situations  of  personal  in- 
terest but  noted  that  the  disqualification  U 
seldom  Invoked  and  Is  unenforceable.  The 
Senate  has  no  corresponding  formal  rule, 
though  some  Senators  have  disqualified 
themselves  in  committee.  The  study  con- 
cluded with  a  recommendation  that  an  In- 
dependent survey  of  conflict-of-interest 
problems  as  affecting  the  Congress  should  be 
undertaken  at  some  future  time. 

In  what  degree  should  the  ethical  problems 
of  Congress  differ  from  those  of  ordinary 
private  citizens  in  the  conduct  of  their  busi- 
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ne«s,  or  from  the  problenu  of  executives  of 
The  Oovernment  In  the  fulfillment  of  their 
duties?  la  tliere  Justification  iot  a  different, 
a  double  standard?  A  legislator,  replying  to 
Luch  a  question,  recently  expressed  the  view 
that  a  requirement  toic  relevant  dlscloeTires 
by  Members  of  Congress  would  make  them 
second-class  citizens.  It  seems  odd  that  the 
Senate  demands  second-class  citizens,  in  this 
sense,  to  conduct  the  Nation's  business.  The 
bar  association  rep(»-t  concludes:  "The  Con- 
gressman's representative  status  lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  matter  •  •  •.  As  a  Representa- 
tive, he  is  often  supposed  to  represent  a  par- 
ticular econconlc  group  and  in  many  in- 
stances, his  own  economic  self-interest  is 
c'-osely  tied  to  that  group  •  •  •.  It  is  com- 
mon to  talk  of  the  farm  bloc  or  the  silver  Sen- 
auir.  We  would  think  odd  a  flahlng-State 
Congressman  who  was  not  mindful  of  the 
interest  of  the  fishing  industry — though  he 
may  be  in  the  fishing  business  himself  *  *  * . 
Sterile  application  of  an  abstract  rule  against 
acting  in  situations  involving  self-interest 
would  prevent  the  farmer-Senator  from  vot- 
ing on  farm  legislation  or  the  Negro  Congress- 
man from  speaking  on  civil  rights  bills." 

Commenting  on  this  pert  of  the  report, 
Arthur  Krock,  the  distinguished  dean  of 
Washington  correspondents,  concluded  that: 
"Accordingly,  the  men  on  Capitol  Hill  have 
to  be  taken  largely  on  trust,  and  this,  of 
course,  is  precisely  what  has  been  hurt  the 
meet  in  the  Baker  case." 

Lindsay  Warren,  who  for  many  years  was 
Qomptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
testified  befbre  a  congressional  committee 
on  the  subject  of  taking  men  on  trust.  He 
represents  the  extreme  of  disillusionment, 
and  he  makes  no  distinction  In  this  state- 
ment between  legislators  and  administra- 
tors: 

"For  a  long  time  I  thought  that  no  code  of 
ethics  or  morals  would  Insure  a  high  stand- 
ard of  conduct  of  the  Government's  business. 
X  felt  that  moral  integrity  Is  something  in- 
nate, the  result  of  a  person's  conscience,  up- 
bringing, and  education,  and  not  something 
controllable  by  legislation,  no  matter  how 
rigid  •  •  •.  However,  the  things  I  have 
seen  in  my  26  years  in  Washington,  especially 
the  shocking  disclosures  of  the  war  and  post- 
war period,  have  made  me  more  receptive  to 
an  ofBdal  moral  code.  In  the  first  place,  I 
no  longer  feel  that  we  can  rely  on  the  moral 
training  of  all  those  who  come  into  or  deal 
with  the  Government." 

A  country  as  rich  as  ours  can  probably 
afford  the  intrinsic  losses  that  occur  when 
conflicts  of  interest  are  wrongly  resolved. 
They  are  minuscule  compared  to  our  re- 
sources. But  the  question  is  whether  any 
government  can  afford  the  contagion  of 
moral  lapses  in  high  places.  De  Tocqueville 
also  foresaw  our  future  as  Involving  this 
consideration: 

"A  state  may  siirvive  the  influence  of  a 
host  of  bad  laws  and  the  nUschief  they  cause 
!s  frequently  exaggerated  •  •  •  but  a  canker 
within  must  prove  fatal  in  the  end,  although 
its  bad  consequences  may  not  be  imme- 
diately perceived  •  •  *.  In  a  democracy, 
private  citizens  see  a  man  of  their  own  rank 
in  life,  who  rises  from  that  obsciire  position, 
and  who  becomes  possessed  of  riches  and 
of  power  in  a  few  years;  the  spectacle  excites 
their  surprise  and  their  envy,  and  they  are 
led  to  inquire  how  the  person  who  was  yes- 
terday their  equal  is  today  their  ruler.  To 
attribute  his  rise  to  his  talents  or  his  vir- 
tues is  unpleasant;  for  it  is  tacitly  to  ac- 
knowledge that  they  themselves  are  less  vlr- 
lUous  and  less  talented  than  he  was.  They 
are  theref(X«  led  (and  not  infrequently  their 
conjecture  is  a  correct  one)  to  impute  his 
success  mainly  to  some  of  his  defects;  and  an 
odious  ralxtiire  is  thus  formed  of  the  ideas 
of  turpitude  and  power,  unworthiness  and 
success." 

In  siun,  he  is  saying  that  a  bad  example  !• 
likely  to  be  followed  by  other  men  when  they 


see  evidences  of  great  flnanoial  gain  by  venal 
men  in  high  station. 

Following  an  Investigation  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  some  years 
ago,  Senator  Fdlbright  commented:  "As  our 
study  of  the  RFC  progressed,  we  were  con- 
fronted more  and  more  with  problems  of 
ethical  conduct  •  •  •.  Bow  do  we  deal 
with  those  who  luider  the  guise  of  friendship 
accept  favors  which  offend  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  but  do  not  violate  tiie  letter?  •  •  • 
One  of  the  most  disturbing  aspects  of  this 
problem  of  moral  conduct  Is  the  revelation 
that,  among  so  many  influential  people, 
morality  has  become  Identical  with  legality." 

Alexander  Hamilton  had  an  answer.  Writ- 
ing in  the  Federalist,  he  said:  "The  aim  of 
every  political  constitution  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  first  to  obtain  for  rulers  men  who  possess 
most  wisdom  to  discern,  aod  most  virtue  to 
pursue,  the  common  good  otf  society;  and  in 
the  next  place,  to  take  the  most  effectual 
precautions  for  keeping  them  virtuous." 

PUBLIC   DISCLOStTRE    NECESSARY 

The  most  effectual  precautions  for  keeping 
men  virtuous  in  business  at  government  are 
laws,  regulations,  and  codes  of  conduct  re- 
quiring fiUl  public  disclosure.  These  at  first 
Impression  seem  distasteful;  yet  men  who 
aspire  to  careers  where  the  property,  welfare, 
and  even  the  lives  of  their  fellow  citizens 
are  to  be  governed  by  them  (and  where 
great  honor  and  recognition  are  the  expected 
and  deserved  meed  for  duty  well  performed) 
ought  not  be  reluctant  to  l>ear  the  scrutiny 
of  those  who  have  delegated  authority  to 
them. 

Disclosures  are  painful  if  only  because  they 
are  an  invasion  of  privacy,  and  privacy  Is  a 
precious  thing.  Yet  every  one  of  ua  strips 
to  the  buff  for  the  Internal  Revenue  collector. 
We  know  that  it  costs  money  to  run  a  great 
government  and  we  pay  those  costs  not  only 
with  part  of  our  Income  but  with  part  of  our 
privacy  as  well.  The  man  who  has  nothing 
he  feels  compelled  to  hide  ought  not  be  em- 
barrassed by  disclosure. 

In  1958,  President  Johnson,  then  leader  of 
the  Senate  majority,  placed  in  the  Comgres- 
BiONAi.  Record  the  text  of  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution designed  "as  a  guide  to  all  who  are 
privileged  to  be  part  of  the  Government 
service."  It  was  to  apply  to  "every  servant 
of  the  public  whether  he  be  the  President, 
a  Member  of  Congress,  a  lifelong  career  em- 
ployee, or  an  employee  engaged  only  on  a 
temporary  basis."  It  related  to  a  code  of 
principles  that  was  to  apply  to  all — not  Just 
to  some  and  not  to  others.  '"There  is  no  room 
In  a  great  democracy  such  as  ours  for  any 
set  of  double  standards,"  he  concluded. 

BIENNEDY'S    MESBAGE 

Three  years  later,  in  1961,  President  Ken- 
nedy, in  a  message  to  the  Congress,  stated 
that  "high  ethical  standards  can  be  main- 
tained only  if  the  leaders  of  Government 
provide  a  personal  example  of  dedication  to 
the  public  service  •  •  •.  Their  own  con- 
duct must  be  above  reproach  •  •  *.  It  will 
often  be  dlflacult  to  assess  the  propriety  of 
particular  actions." 

He  then  added  these  words:  "Honest  dis- 
closure will  often  be  the  surest  solution,  for 
the  public  will  vmderstand  good-faith  efforts 
to  avoid  improper  use  of  public  office  when 
they  are  kept  informed." 

Honest  disclosure  makes  It  unnecessary  to 
draft  a  code  which  would  have  to  cover  every 
conceivable  contingency.  Disclosure  can 
only  come  about,  however,  through  action  by 
the  legislative  branch  itself.  The  pcu-lia- 
mentary  system  is  xmder  attack  today  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  As  citizens,  we 
have  a  vital  interest  in  defending  it.  It 
should  also  defend  itself. 

In  a  world  facing  the  trilemma  of  exhaus- 
tion of  natural  resources,  overpopulation,  and 
nuclear  war,  the  evils  of  conflict  of  interest 
appear  de  minimis.    Tet  protection  against 
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these  three  calamities  will  depend  upon  the 
maintenance  of  government  supported  by 
citizens  with  respect  for  the  men  they  have 
put  in  authority.  A  people  who  grow  cyni- 
cal of  the  good  faith  of  their  leaders  will  be 
In  a  bad  way  to  take  the  bold  and  intelligent 
actions  essential  to  survival. 

REFERKNCES 

This  article  is  based  on  the  Bley  Stein  Me- 
morial Lecture,  given  at  the  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles,  on  May  6,  1964. 


A  Topsy-Tuiry  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  21, 1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mn  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Frank  McCalllster,  direc- 
tor, labor  education  division,  Roosevelt 
University  in  Chicago,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  thought-pix)voklng  arti- 
cle written  by  Rabbi  E>avid  Polish,  Beth 
Emet  Temple,  Evanston,  HI. 

The  article  follows : 

A  ToPSY-TuRVY  World 

There  Is  a  world  out  in  space  which  Is  an 
exact  duplicate  of  ovi  own.  It  is  populated 
with  men  and  women  like  ourselves.  They 
live  in  countries  like  our  own.  They  con- 
duct business  and  raise  families.  They  live 
\inder  varioxis  economies  and  governments. 
and  are  divided  into  different  national,  re- 
ligious, and  racial  groups.  They  differ  in 
only  one  respect.  In  each  country  there  is  a 
pathological  obsession  with  human  welfare. 
As  a  result,  over  60  i>ercent  of  the  national 
budgets  are  devoted  to  a  compulsive  and 
hysterical  desire  toward  sheltering  life  from 
the  normal  ravages  of  human  existence 
which  we  accept  more  stoically.  Billions  of 
dollars  are  spent  by  governments  on  the  con- 
quest of  disease.  Over  the  years,  nations 
have  poured  their  resources  into  medical  re- 
search, and  today  no  cancer,  no  vascular  dis- 
ease, no  kidney  ailments,  no  degenerative 
disease  exists.  Unheard  of  sums  axe  spent 
by  governments  on  housing.  They  have  so 
tortured  their  fiscal  policies  that  slums  and 
blight  are  unheard  of.  They  are  so  overpro- 
tective  of  their  children  that  they  overpay 
their  teachers,  and  training  schools  for 
teachers  have  to  turn  candidates  away.  The 
I>erverseness  of  these  conditions  reaches  ii-s 
greatest  height  in  their  legislation  again'^t 
all  private  charities  in  behalf  of  human  wel- 
fare. The  outlawing  of  private  charity  has. 
of  course,  stifled  the  philanthropic  Instincts 
of  the  people. 

There  Is  only  one  exception  to  this  restric- 
tion against  private  benevolence.  Since  the 
national  budgets  are  so  swoUen  with  welfare 
aM>roprlatlons,  there  Is  Uttle  left  for  nation- 
al defense.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary 
for  private  citizens  to  raise  money  for  arma- 
ments. Thousands  of  organizations  exist 
for  this  purpose  alone.  There  are  clubs  to 
buy  guns  through  raffles.  People  stand  with 
tin  cups  on  street  comers  to  collect  coins  for 
the  purchase  of  hand  grenades.  Drives  are 
conducted  to  acqtiire  tanks.  There  are  tag 
days  for  military  aircraft.  Cousin  clubs 
sponsor  dances  to  buy  uniforms.  The  na- 
tional governments  simply  neglect  the  prob- 
lem of  defense  and  let  the  burden  fall  on 
private  agencies.  But  the  Inadequacy  of 
this  system  is  apparent  to  all.  People  are 
grumbling  that  under  such  a  policy  there 
will  never  be  a  war. 
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In  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  21. 1965 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Arthur  Krock  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Thursday,  November  19, 
1964: 

In   the  Nation:    The   President   in    a   New 
Perspective 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  November  18. — Perhaps  the 
most  cogent  exposition  of  the  conservative 
political  philosophy  duirng  the  campaign  of 
1964  was  made  by  a  professional  actor,  Ronald 
Reagan.  At  least  this  was  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  his  speech  on  television  drew  al- 
most $1  million  in  small  contributions  from 
the  video  audience  to  Senator  Goldwater's 
campaign  fund.  Now  a  professional  ix)li- 
tician,  James  A.  Parley,  has  matched  Reagan 
m  a  performance  outside  his  lifelong  zone  of 
activity. 

In  a  speech  delivered  this  week  to  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Atlanta,  Farley,  the  past  mas- 
ter of  organizing  a  party  for  victory  at  the 
polls,  appeared  in  the  role  of  historian.  His 
central  thesis  was  that  "President  Johnson 
has  returned  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  given  to  it  by  President  Jeffer- 
son." In  supporting  this  interesting  con- 
cept, of  which  the  proof  as  yet  is  in  the  oven 
with  the  pudding,  the  chief  strategist  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  two  successful  presi- 
dential campaigns  prophesied  that  "the 
Great  Society"  wotdd  be  built  according  to 
the  Jeffersonian  philosophy  of  the  strict 
separation  of  powers. 

The  founding  father  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  said  P'arley,  "insisted  that  the  execu- 
tive should  offer  its  leadership  to  the  coun- 
try through  the  Congress  •  •  •.  The  result 
was  a  smoothly  flowing  coopxeration  instead 
of  unnecessary  conflict  and  misunderstand- 
ing. President  Johnson  already  has  dem- 
onstrated the  soundness  of  the  Jeffersonian 
concept — and  his  own  mastery  of  it  •  •  • 
in  the  most  dynamic  return  to  a  working 
Constitution  that  the  country  has  witnessed 
in  a  century  and  a  half. 

This  suggests  a  deference  to  the  untram- 
meled  function  of  Congress  that  is  not 
wholly  borne  out  in  the  history  of  executive 
legislative  relations  In  Jefferson's  time.  It 
also  challenges  evidence,  which  many  ob- 
servers have  found  conclusive  of  pressures  on 
Congress  by  President  Johnson  that  are  de- 
rived from  his  vast  powers  to  reward  and 
punish  the  many  in  that  body  who  are  al- 
ways candidates  for  reelection.  Also,  there 
will  be  considerable  dissent  to  Parley's  gen- 
eral conclusion  that  "no  other  President 
since  the  industrial  revolution  has  ap- 
j>roached  the  body  politic"  from  the  position 
I  hat  "free  labor,  free  enterprise,  and  a  free 
S'lvernment  are  as  indivisible  partners  as 
the  legs  of  the  three-legged  stool." 

FARLEY  AS  POLITICAL  HISTORIAN 

Surely,  other  Presidents  since  the  Indus- 
T.'-ial  revolution  have  "approached  the  body 
politic"  with  this  undeniable  platitude.  The 
criteron  of  difference  is  the  act,  not  the  word. 
But  Farley  said  other  things  which  are  ten- 
able as  history  and  bold  as  prophecy.  Such 
as: 

President  Jackson  "completely  disregarded 
t!ie  Jefferson  theory  by  defying  Congress,  the 
■supreme  Court,  and  all  and  sundry  who  dared 
even  challenge  him  •  •  •.  I  think  it  is 
no  accident  that  the  great  panic  of  1837  fol- 
lowed." 


President  Lincoln  "sidetracked  Congress," 
in  emulation  c^  Jackson's  "stewardship  the- 
ory." President  Theodore  Roosevelt  "flouted" 
Congress,  boasting  that  "nine-tenths  of  his 
illegal  acts  were  never  even  questioned," 
and  attacked  business  leaders  as  "malefac- 
tors of  great  wealth."  President  Wilson  sdso 
adopted  the  Jacksonian  theory,  assailing 
"lK>th  Congress  and  business"  and  just  after 
he  was  elected  promised  "the  financial  mar- 
kets a  gallows  higher  than  Haman's." 

President  P.  D.  Roosevelt  "misinterpreted" 
aa  great  a  popular  mandate  in  1936  as  Mr. 
Johnson  received  in  1964.  The  results  were 
a  congressional  rebellion  against  the  Su- 
preme Court  packing  bill,  a  party  rebellion 
against  the  "great  purge  of  1938,"  "and — 
I  cannot  refrain  from  noting — the  recession 
of   1937-38." 

Under  President  Johnson,  "we  shall  have 
no  paralyzing  crises  •  •  •."  On  his  precept 
of  dealing  with  all  groups  equitably  will  be 
"built  the  Great  Society  •  •  •.  He  will  have 
to  expand  the  public  debt;  but  [like  Jef- 
ferson's Louisiana  Purchase]  for  every  mU- 
lion  he  spends  for  the  country's  future  [it 
will  be]  enriched  by  a  blUion  on  the  sound- 
est financial  basis  •  •  •.  The  President 
knows  that  the  education  of  •  •  •  children 
is  not  only  bankable,  but  the  best  invest- 
ment in  the  Nation."  Expenditure  for  this 
will  be  the  keystone  of  the  structure  of  the 
Great  Society. 

Thus  Parley,  venturing  with  Reagan  into 
"fresh  woods  and  pastures  new." 


United  States-Israel  Economic  Ties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  WXW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  21. 1965 

Mr.  MULiTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  from  the  Novem- 
ber 1964  edition  of  American-Israel  E3co- 
nomic  Horizons. 

The  article,  written  by  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Honorable  Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  reports 
the  wide  range  of  economic  assistance 
made  available  to  Israel  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  480.  This  excel- 
lent program  has  redounded  to  the  bene- 
fit of  both  nations. 

The  article  follows: 
United  States-Israel  Economic  Ties:  Public 
Law  480,  Food  and  Ponds 

(By  Orvllle  L.  Freeman, 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture) 

Since  1964,  total  agricultural  imports  by 
Israel  have  accounted  for  one-fifth  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  country's  total  imports,  averag- 
ing about  $100  million  annually.  Over  the 
decade  the  United  States  has  supplied  ap- 
proximately one  half  of  them — nearly  one- 
half  billion  dollars  of  agricultural  products. 

In  recent  years  the  share  supplied  by  the 
United  States  has  moved  upwtu-d  to  about  55 
percent  of  the  total  as  compared  to  about  33 
percent  prior  to  the  Implementation  of  the 
Public  Law  480  program  in  1954.  Agricul- 
tural products  also  have  been  accounting  for 
a  larger  share  of  total  imports  from  the 
United  States — from  less  than  30  percent 
during  the  period  194&-52  to  approximately 
40  percent  since  1960. 

Wheat  and  feed  grains  have  accounted 
for  more  than  half  of  the  agriculttiral  com- 
modities supplied  under  the  Public  Law  480 
title  I  and  mutual  security  programs.  Al- 
though wheat  has  l>een  the  major  conunodlty 
supplied  to  Israel  under  these  programs,  feed 


grains,  which  have  played  a  major  role  in 
the  development  of  livestock  enterprises,  have 
accounted  for  about  one-fourth  of  VS.  ex- 
ports under  concessional  sales  programs. 

Dairy  products  are  the  third  most  im- 
portant cat«gcH7  of  imports  under  the  Pub- 
lic Law  480  program,  followed  by  fats  and  oils, 
cotton,  meat,  rice,  and  tobacco.  Consider- 
able quantities  of  dairy  products  have  been 
made  available  under  Public  Law  480  title 
III  for  use  in  school  lunch  programs  and 
for  donations  to  the  needy. 

Soybeans  have  been  the  principal  c<^m- 
modity  provided  in  the  fats  and  oils  cate- 
gory. The  title  I  program  can  be  credited 
with  the  successful  commercial  introduc- 
tion of  soybeans  into  Israel.  Since  the  early 
title  I  imports,  Israel  has  become  the  world's 
largest  imp>orter  of  soybeans  on  a  per  capita 
basis.  Less  than  14,000  tons  annually  were 
imported  by  Israel  prior  to  Public  Law  480. 
By  1963  Israel  imported  207,000  tons  of  soy- 
beans, the  equivalent  of  35,000  tons  of  oil 
or  $20  million  of  cash  purchases  from  the 
United  States.  Israel  also  is  importing  large 
quantities  of  oilseeds  from  other  countries. 
Oilseeds  imports  along  with  feed  grains  are 
also  an  important  factor  in  the  nation's 
growing  livestock  Industry. 

Israel  has  also  Increased  its  commercial 
purchases  of  rice  and  tobacco.  For  rice,  com- 
mercial purchases  in  1963  amounted  to  some 
9.000  tons,  nearly  double  the  total  rice  im- 
ports of  approximately  4,000  tons  annually 
prior  to  Public  Law  480.  The  United  States 
as  well  as  other  countries  are  sharing  in  this 
growing  market.  Commercial  purchases  of 
tobacco  have  also  risen,  benefiting  such 
neighboring  countries  such  as  Tiu'key, 
Greece,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  country  also 
has  become  a  substantial  market  for  Amer- 
ican cigarettes. 

part    or    A    BROAD    PROGRAM    OF   ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE 

Aid  in  the  form  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities became  a  majc»-  part  of  the  overall  U.8. 
econonUc  assistance  program  to  Israel  begin- 
ning in  1954. 

Total  net  economic  assistance  from  1050 
through  1963  amounted  to  approximately 
$750  million.  Of  this  amount,  agricultural 
commodities  under  the  Publip  Law  480  pro- 
gram and  the  Mutual  Security  Act  accounted 
for  approximately  $345  million  or  46  percent 
of  the  total  Public  Law  480  assistance  which 
Included  title  I  sales  for  local  currency,  title 
n  grants,  and  title  m  donations,  amounted 
to  $268  milUon  tram  1954  to  1963  while  net 
mutual  security  food  shipments  amounted  to 
approximately  $77  million. 

A  study  made  by  the  Bank  of  Israel  on 
"The  Analysis  and  Assessments  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Effect  of  the  Public  Law  480  Title  I 
Program  in  Israel,"  published  in  1963,  con- 
cluded that  the  avaUability  of  title  I  com- 
modities had  numerous  favorable  effects  on 
the  Nation's  economy.  It  was  stated  that 
"title  I  imports  constituted  part  of  the  capi- 
tal imports  which  served  as  the  main  sovirce 
of  the  large-scale  capital  formation  during 
this  period,  facilitating  the  country's  rapid 
development." 

The  study  also  pointed  out  that  supplies 
made  available  under  the  title  I  program 
made  possible  a  continuous  flow  of  raw  mate- 
rial imports  and  the  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate inventories  resulting  in  fuller  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Nation's  productive  capacity. 
The  study  concluded  that,  on  balance,  the 
title  I  program  had  no  adverse  effect  on  the 
Nation's  agricultural  development.  In  fact, 
the  availability  of  title  I  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  oilseeds — commodities  not  well  suited  to 
Israel  farms — actually  contributed  to  long- 
range  desirable  structural  development  of  the 
Nation's  agriculture. 

Therefore,  the  Public  Law  480  title  I  pro- 
gram proved  to  be  a  very  effective  Instrument 
in  the  overall  U.S.  economic  assistance  effort 
in  Israel.  Its  Impact  has  been  felt  in  two 
important  ways — the  actual  importing  of 
commodities  needed  by  the  Israel  economy 
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and  the  Investment  financed  with  the  title 
I  local  currency  proceeds.  It  baa  been  said 
that  the  need  for  agricultural  Imports  dur- 
ing the  early  years  or  Israel's  development 
and  growth  was  sufficiently  great — that  aid 
In  the  form  of  needed  agricultural  Imports 
was  Just  as  Important  as  If  such  aid  had  been 
In  the  form  of  cash. 

PrrBLIC    LAW    480    CONTRIBTTTED    TO    LONC-BANCE 
EXPANSION  OF  COMMERCIAL  TRADE 

The  Bank  of  Israel  study  also  pointed  out 
that  the  title  I  program  contributed  to  the 
general  expansion  of  efficient  export  Indus- 
tries with  a  high  Import  component,  which 
contributes  to  the  country's  long-range  abil- 
ity to  increase  commercial  imports.  Title  I 
local  ciirrency  loans  also  facilitated  the  devel- 
opment of  these  export  Industries  so  vital  to 
the  country's  objective  of  reducing  its  trade 
deficit. 

Israel  has  taken  full  advantage  of  a  pro- 
vision In  Public  Law  480  which  provides  for 
making  loans  to  private  enterprises  from  title 
I  local  currency  proceeds. 

These  loans  are  known  as  Cooley  amend- 
ment loans.  Through  June  30,  1963,  some 
50  loans,  amounting  to  over  $23  million,  were 
made  to  private  United  States  or  Israel  firms 
for  business  development,  market  expan- 
sion, and  development  of  markets  for  U.S. 
farm  products.  Approximately  16  percent 
of  local  ciirrency  proceeds  from  title  I  sales 
have  been  set  aside  to  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose In  Israel  as  compared  to  6  percent  for 
all  other  countries. 

The  first  Ckwley  amendment  loan  of  local 
currency  proceeds  In  Israel  was  made  in  1958 
to  Dagon  Batey  Mamguroth  le-Israel,  Ltd. 
Similar  loans  have  been  made  to  industrial 
enterprises  In  the  fields  of  textiles,  rubber, 
plastics,  chemicals,  paper,  metals,  and  ma- 
chinery. The  Bank  of  Israel's  analysis  of 
the  experience  of  12  firms  receiving  such 
loans  Indicates  that  the  local  currency  Cooley 
loans  not  only  provided  for  additional  In- 
vestment needed  to  expand  facilities  In 
capital  Intensive  Industries  but  also  con- 
tributed to  Increased  employment,  labor 
productivity,  and  net  national  product. 

In  addition  to  local  cxurency  loans  in 
the  private  and  public  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy, millions  of  dollars  have  been  used  for 
International  educational  exchange  projects, 
for  agrlcultiu-al  research,  and  for  the  trans- 
lation of  scientific  papers.  All  of  these  proj- 
ects serve  as  an  example  of  progressive  eco- 
nomic and  technical  cooperation. 

The  food-for-peace  program  embodying  the 
technique  of  providing  for  the  sale  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  for  local  currencies 
has  been  a  success  story  In  Israel — such  a 
success  that  It  serves  as  a  model  for  the 
operation  of  food-for-peace  programs  In 
other  developing  countries. 

The  title  I  concept  which  permits  trade  to 
take  place  between  countries  when  foreign 
exchange  resources  are  inadequate  to  finance 
needed  imports  has  been  one  of  the  most 
useful  vehicles  for  extending  foreign  aid. 
The  title  I  technique  also  has  worked 
smoothly  In  Israel  as  It  permits  distribution 
and  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  through 
the  existing  marketing  system. 
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Jingle  of  U.S.  Dollars  Is  MufOed  at  Las 
Vegas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF   IMSIANA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  21, 1965 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  commend  to  the  attention 


of  my  colleagues  a  very  timely  and  in- 
teresting article  that  appeared  in  one  of 
our  Indiana  newspapers  recently.  The 
article  which  was  written' by  the  syndi- 
cated columnist,  Alice  Widener,  sets 
forth  some  worth  while  observations  as 
far  as  the  UJS.  dollar  problem  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  article  follows: 

Jingle  of  U.S.  Dollar  Is  Muffled  at 

Las  Vegas 

(By  Alice  Widener) 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. — On  the  gambling  tables 
here,  plastic  chips  have  replaced  silver  dol- 
lars. 

There  is  no  more  metallic  clink  of  payoffs 
in  sterling  coin,  there  is  no  longer  the  pleas- 
ant sensation  of  walking  around  with  a 
pocketbook  or  coat  pocket  sagging  from  the 
weight  of  a  few  silver  dollars.  The  Las 
Vegas  Review-Journal  recently  carried  the 
lead  story,  "New  Dollars  May  Contain  Less 
Silver,"  and  reported,  "The  Treasury  has 
canceled  plans  to  start  January  production 
of  the  $45  million  In  silver  dollars  author- 
ized by  Congress."  The  news  item  continued 
with  the  statement  that  there  probably  will 
be  "at  least  a  general  lowering  of  the  silver 
ratio  In  half  dollars,  quarters,  and  dimes 
which  are  all  90  percent  silver  and  10  percent 
copper." 

The  reasons  cited  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  all  this  bad  newB  are  that  the 
world's  use  of  silver  outruns  production, 
that  the  Treasury's  reserve  of  silver  fell  to 
about  1.2  billion  ounces  from  1.5  billion  In 
1964,  and  that  "the  Government  has  little 
hope  that  mining  will  increase  fast  enough 
to  stave  off  further  depletion." 

BLUNT    TRUTH  :    DEVALUATION 

What  would  reduction  in  silver  content  of 
dimes,  quarters,  and  half  dollars  amount  to? 
Their  devaluation.  This  is  the  blimt  truth. 
Yet  on  the  very  day  that  this  probable 
devaluation  was  announced,  the  president 
of  a  big  New  York  City  bank  was  reported 
to  have  ordered  all  executives  and  employees 
to  refrain  from  any  discussion  of  possible 
devaluation  of  the  U.S.  dollar.  Such  discus- 
sion, he  s^d,  "is  unpatriotic." 

On  hearing  this,  I  myself  was  profoundly 
troubled  and  went  through  tome  deep  soul 
searching.  With  all  my  heart,  I  would  not 
wish  to  be  unpatriotic.  But  I  decided  It 
would  be  not  only  unpatriotic  but  also  dis- 
honest of  me  to  be  anything  less  than  wholly 
frank  with  my  readers.  Therefore,  permltme 
to  warn  you  that  if  present  Government 
spending  policies  and  Federal  Reserve  easy- 
money  policies  are  continued,  there  will  al- 
most certainly  take  place  a  devaluation  of 
the  U.S.  dollar,  and  we  Americans  will  suffer 
all  the  horrors  of  inflation,  at  first  limited 
and  then  probably  not  so  limited. 

Without  wanting  to  be  too  personal,  per- 
mit me  to  tell  you  that  I  have  a  special 
reason  for  speaking  out  on  this  subject.  All 
during  World  War  II,  at  the  request  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  I  lectured  to  Ameri- 
cans, as  an  unpaid  volunteer,  on  the  horrors 
of  inflation.  The  Treasury  Department  be- 
lieved me  to  be  especially  well  qualified  for 
this  task. 

MIDDLE  class  IN  PQilL 

As  a  student  and  later  a  young  housewife, 
I  had  lived  In  Western  Europe  between  two 
wars,  and  did  the  household  marketing  and 
shopping  for  necessities  in  several  countries 
where  there  was  limited  or  unlimited  infla- 
tion. I  knew  at  first  hand  wbat  happens  to 
a  nation  when  its  currency  Is  debased.  The 
extremely  poor  lose  nothing  because  they 
have  nothing  to  lose.  The  very  rich  reap  un- 
warranted benefits  because  they  are  able  to 
profit  by  others'  misfortunes.  The  life  sav- 
ings of  the  hardworking  middle  classes  and 
professional  persons  are  wiped  out. 

So  In  my  soul  searching  before  writing  this 
column,  I  asked  myself: 
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"If  It  was  patriotic  for  me  to  talk  and 
write  against  inflation  during  1941-45,  how 
can  it  be  unpatriotic  for  me  to  do  so  In  1964- 
65?  How  could  a  government  that  urged 
me  to  speak  out  against  Inflation  20  years 
ago  now  criticize  me  for  speaking  out  against 
It  in  these  critical  times?" 

TWO    AGENCIES    HOLD    POWEE 

My  fellow  Americans,  there  still  may  be 
time  enough  for  you  to  act  to  rescue  cur 
failing  currency  from  deliberate  debasemej.t 
Since  only  Congress  and  the  Federal  Resc  ve 
have  power  to  halt  profligate  U.S.  spending 
and  to  tighten  our  money  policies,  your  pro- 
tests at  wanton  dissipation  of  our  tax-mon-v 
assets  and  the  piling  up  of  national  debt  and 
deficits  must  be  directed  at  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Reserve.  I  beg  of  you— for  the  sake 
of  our  freedom,  solvency,  and  moralitj— to 
beseech  Congress  and  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
take  Immediate  action  and  put  into  effect 
those  drastic  economy  measures  urgen-iy 
needed  for  rescue  of  our  U.S.  dollar. 

We  Americans  are  a  hard-working,  pro- 
ductive, creative  people.  Our  Nation  is  rich 
in  natural  resources.  There  Is  no  valid  rea- 
son  for  our  money  troubles.  These  are  di- 
rectly the  result  of  wrong  foreign  policy 
wrong  domestic  policy,  and  of  politicians' 
utterly  cynical  purchase  of  votes  thror.eh 
the  false,  demagogic  government  promise  of 
giving  the  people  something  for  nothing. 

Something  for  nothing  costs  billions. 
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PoIIation  of  San  Francisco  Bay  by  the 
San  Lais  Interceptor  Drain  Should  Be 
Prevented  Before  It  Occurs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  F.  BALDWIN,  JR. 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE. S 

Thursday,  January  21, 1965 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  was  published  in 
the  Antioch  Ledger,  Antioch,  Calif.,  on 
January  6,  1965,  reflects  the  overwhelm- 
ing view  of  the  citizens  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  U.S,  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  construct  an  interceptor  drain  from 
the  service  area  of  the  San  Luis  Recla- 
mation project  and  terminate  it  at  the 
Antioch  Bridge.  The  editorial  points  out 
that  this  proposed  drain  clearly  violates 
the  position  taken  by  the  President  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  that  pollu- 
tion of  our  water  should  be  prevented 
"before  it  happens."  Unfortunately,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  wants  to  go  ahead 
and  pollute  the  river  and  then  after  the 
pollution  is  proved,  will  consider  movini: 
the  drain  to  a  new  terminal  point  In 
the  meantime,  pollution  may  continue  for 
several  years  before  the  terminal  point 
of  the  drain  can  be  moved.  The  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  should  comply  with 
the  President's  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. The  construction  of  the  drain 
should  be  deferred  until  a  study  is  made 
by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  to  de- 
termine whether  the  drain  wiU  pollute 
the  waters  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta. 

The  editorial  follows: 
No  DxTMPiNo  Here?    LJB.J.  Joms  Pollution- 
War 

"We  will  seek  legal  power  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion of  our  air  and  water  before  It  happen.*;. 
We  will  step  up  our  effort  to  control  harm- 


ful wastes,  giving  first  priority  to  the  clean- 
up of  oiu-  most  contaminated  rivers.  We  will 
increase  research  to  learn  more  about  con- 
trol of  pollution." — President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  in  his  state  of  the  Union  address, 
January  4,  1965. 

Thank  you,  Jiir.  President. 

Antioch,  Contra  Costa  County  and  the 
S.'in  Francisco  Bay  area  are  heartened  by  your 
statement  that  you  favor  dealing  with  pollu- 
tion before  it  occurs. 

We  hope  it  means  that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  under  your  leadership,  will  sus- 
pend its  plan  to  terminate  the  San  Luis  In- 
terceptor drain  at  the  Antioch  Bridge. 

You  can't  be  expected  to  know  of  every 
water  project  in  the  country,  but  let  us  tell 
you  that  that  one  paragraph  in  your  compel- 
ling address  hit  ovir  problem  right  on  the 
nose. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  last  year  an- 
nounced Its  plan  to  build  the  superdraln  to 
Antioch  and  deposit  the  San  Joaquin  Valley's 
waste  water  In  the  river  at  our  front  door. 

Fearful  that  salts  and  pesticides  would  con- 
taminate this  region's  domestic  and 
Industrial  water  supply,  U.S.  Senator  Thomas 
KucHCL,  Congressman  John  Baldwin,  and 
others  urged  that  the  Antioch  outfall  be  de- 
layed until  a  study  was  made  of  the  pollu- 
tion threat. 

Like  you,  Mr.  President,  they  prescribed 
preventive  medicine. 

However,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  took 
the  position  that  the  drain  should  be  built 
to  Antioch  and  if  subsequent  experience 
proved  there  was  pollution,  the  outfall  could 
be    relocated. 

Time  enough  to  hunt  for  a  cure  once.-the 
patient  gets  the  disease,  the  Bureau  was 
saying. 

As  soon  as  Congress  reconvened  last  Mon- 
day, Congressman  Baldwin  and  four  other 
bay  area  representatives  Introduced  a  blU 
barring  discharge  of  the  waste  water  drain 
in  the  bay  area  until  the  pollution  potential 
is  analyzed. 

Everyone  out  here  hopes,  Mr.  President, 
that  you  will  exert  your  powerful  Influence 
in  behalf  of  that  bill. 

And  we  trust  that  ofiBclals  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  listened  as  carefully  as  we 
did  to  your  outline  of  the  Great  Society, 
particularly  the  statement  quoted  here. 

Forgive  us  for  concentrating  so  Intently  on 
one  small  part  of  your  historic  address  to 
Congress,  but  this  Is  a  facet  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety with  which  Antioch  readily,  eagerly 
identifies  Itself. 


Ukrainian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  IH 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  January  21, 1965 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, throughout  the  world  we  cry  for  peace 
and  freedom,  yet  at  times  we  tend  to  be 
unaware  of  the  gross  injustices  commit- 
ted by  totalitarianism,  the  archenemy 
of  democracy.  We  tend  to  overlook  the 
vast  numbers  of  peoples  who  are  forced 
to  live  in  captivity. 

Ukraine  is  one  of  the  many  nations 
held  in  bondage.  It  is  easy  to  forget  that 
this  proud  country  was  not  always  a 
prisoner  of  despotism,  so  long  has  it  suf- 
fered under  the  yoke  of  cruel  alien  op- 
pressors. Today  it  has  been  so  thorough- 
ly incorporated  into  that  vast  imeriaUst 
Russia  that  we  in  the  free  world  tend  to 


regard  it  as  an  Integrated  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Ukraine  Is  vital  to 
the  well-being  of  its  despot ;  its  rich  and 
fertile  food  belt  nourishes  Russia  while  It 
languishes  from  lack  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence that  it  once  knew. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  witnessed 
all  types  of  foreign  domination  in  their 
long  and  varied  history,  and  it  was  not 
until  January  22,  1918,  that  their  dream 
of  freedom  was  realized.  For  these 
stout  hearted  and  courageous  patriots, 
this  day  symoblizes  their  century-long 
struggle  to  be  free  and  enjoy  the  basic 
rights  we  hold  so  dear.  Yet  they  were 
destined  to  lose  this  hard-fought  liberty 
at  the  hands  of  their  most  fonnidable 
foe,  Russia,  after  only  2  years  of  enjoy- 
ing political  sovereignty.  In  1920  the 
Red  army,  upon  orders  from  Moscow, 
overran  the  eastern  regions  of  the 
Ukraine  and  slowly  set  out  to  stifle  their 
political  freedom.  Many  brave  and  no- 
ble patriots  died  under  the  tyranny  of 
Communist  Russia;  millions  have  been 
deported  to  the  desolate  wasteland  of  Si- 
beria. Yet  neither  the  forcible  Russifl- 
cation  or  genocides  could  weaken  the 
determination  of  the  Ukrainian  people  to 
regain  their  freedom  and  independence. 
Despite  the  countless  crimes  committed 
by  Russia  against  these  courageous  pa- 
triots, the  Ukrainian  people  have  resisted 
when  possible  and  have  maintained  their 
sense  of  national  integrity. 

On  this  occasion  of  commemorating 
the  47th  anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day,  we  must  express  once 
again  our  compassion  and  concern  for 
the  oppressed  in  the  world.  To  those 
gallant  Ukrainian  people  we  extend  a 
hand  of  friendship,  and  with  them  go  our 
hopes  for  a  future  national  life  of  dignity 
and  happiness. 


The  National  Freight  Car  Situation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  21,  1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  4.  1965. 1  introduced  a  bill.  H.R. 
425,  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  insure  the  adequacy  of  the  na- 
tional railroad  freight  car  supply.  In 
effect  the  bill  would  allow  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  provide  just 
and  reasonable  compensation  to  freight 
car  owners  and  thereby  encourage  the 
acquisition  and  maintenance  of  a  car 
supply  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
commerce  and  the  national  defense. 

The  shortage  of  freight  cars  in  the 
United  States  and  especially  in  the  Mid- 
west is  of  national  concern.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  shortage  is  the  fact  that 
owiiership  of  freight  cars  has  become  an 
unattractive  investment.  The  answer 
Ues  in  providing  a  proper  incentive  for 
investment  in  such  equipment. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives excerpts  from  an  address  by  Mr. 
Eldon  Martin,  legal  vice  president  of  thex 


Burlington  Railroad,  before  the  St. 
Louis-East  Side  Trsiffic  Conference, 
September  30.  1964.  I  believe  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's remarks  summarize  the  national 
freight  car  situation: 

The  Natiokal  Freight  Car  Situation 

Prom  a  peak  boxcar  ownership  of  about 
1  mUUon  cars,  and  an  ownership  of  about 
750.000  boxcars  following  World  War  n.  the 
serviceable  boxcar  fleet  was  down  to  564.988 
on  August  1,  1964,  and  the  trend  since  1958 
has  been  steadily  and  consistently  down- 
ward. Despite  resurgence  of  the  new  car 
orders,  particularly  for  so-called  special  pur- 
pose cars,  the  trend  Is  still  downward.  Dxir- 
Ing  the  12  months  ended  July  1,  1964,  16,912 
new  boxcars  were  Installed,  but  38,321,  or 
more  than  twice  as  many,  were  retired. 

The  long-range  explanation  for  this  dismal 
and  discouraging  record — at  least  In  my 
view — lies  In  the  fact  that,  during  all  this 
period  of  recurring  shortages,  ownership  of 
freight  cars  have  been  an  unattractive  Invest- 
ment. Until  January  1  of  this  year,  a  raU- 
road  could  use  for  its  business,  a  freight  car 
owned  by  another  railroad  at  a  rental  of  $2.88 
per  day.  It  was  obviously  cheaper  to  rent 
than   to   own. 

The  vlciousness  of  the  past  low-rental 
policy  has  not  only  created  recurring  freight 
car  shortages,  but  has  also  created  major  in- 
equity between  car  owners  and  car  users. 
A  recent  study  by  my  own  company,  the 
Burlington,  shows  that  when  we  build  a  new 
$12,000  or  $15,000  car,  we  can  expect  to  en- 
Joy  Its  use  on  our  own  railroad  only  about 
1  day  out  of  10.  Ninety  percent  of  the  time 
It  will  be  on  other  railroads  which  rent  rather 
than  own  such  equipment.  The  same  study 
shows  that  our  older  freight  cars  are  at  home, 
that  Is.  on  our  own  railroad,  about  4  days 
out  of  10.  We  not  only  get  an  Inadequate 
rental  when  our  freight  cars  are  off-line, 
but  when  our  colleagues  are  gracious  enough 
to  retvu-n  some  of  our  equipment,  we  get 
the  old  and  they  retain  the  new. 

To  some  extent,  the  sound  economic  prin- 
ciples stated  above  were  recognized  January 
1  of  this  year  when  a  new  schedule  of  car 
rentals  charges  became  effective.  This  new 
schedule  provides  for  five  different  dally  rent- 
als based  roughly  on  the  age  and  value  of 
the  equipment.  Although  this  new  scale 
Is  an  Important  step  In  the  right  direction, 
the  dally  rentals  are  still  too  low.  In  the 
middle  and  up^er  brackets,  to  create  a  prop- 
er Incentive  for  Investment  In  such  equip- 
ment. Litigation  Is  now  pending  before  the 
ICC  m  which  that  tribunal  must  prescribe 
reasonable  and  proper  car  rentals  for  the 
future.  A  group  of  major  car-owning  rail- 
roads have  urged  Congress  to  give  the  Com- 
mission some  guideUnes  for  this  Important 
task.  A  bill  Is  pending  (S.  1063)  which 
would  tell  the  Commission  to  fix  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  freight  cars, 
upon  a  basis  which  In  its  judgment  will  pro- 
vide Just  and  reasonable  compensation  to 
freight  car  owners,  contribute  a  sound  car 
service  practices,  and  encourage  the  ac- 
quisition and  maintenance  of  a  car  supply 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  commerce  and 
national  defense. 


On  47th  Anniyersary  of  the  Independence 
^'  of  Ukraine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    KEW    TORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  21, 1965 

Mr.     OTTINGER.     Mr.     Speaker,     47 
years  ago  this  month  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
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tional  Republic  declared  her  independ- 
ence after  centuries  of  subjugation.  The 
Independence  and  liberty  of  the  free- 
dom-loving Ukrainians  was  almost  im- 
mediately stamped  out  by  the  Soviet 
Communist  dictatorship,  but  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
survives  and  the  flame  of'  liberty  still 
burns  brightly  in  their  hearts  and  minds. 

Ukraine  represents  one  of  the  most 
powerful  forces  of  patriotic  nationalism 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Its  invincible  fight  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  has  forced  Mos- 
cow to  resort  to  a  masquerade  of  Ukraine 
as  an  independent  and  free  nation  within 
the  federal  framework  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Tomorrow,  residents  of  Ukrainian  ex- 
traction in  the  city  of  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  are 
joining  in  the  celebration  of  the  47th 
anniversary  of  Ukrainian  independence. 
The  mayor  of  Yonkers,  the  Honorable 
John  E.  Flynn,  has  designated  tomorrow 
as  Ukrainian  Day  and  has  given  permis- 
sion to  raise  the  blue-gold  flag  of  the 
free  Ukraine  on  the  city  hall  flagpole  to 
commemorate  the  proclamation  of  Janu- 
ary 22,  1918.  The  Very  Reverend  Basil 
Klos.  pastor  of  St.  Michael's  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Chiu-ch  of  Yonkers  has  been 
designated  as  the  honorary  mayor  for 
this  occasion. 

I  am  honored  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
freedom-loving  nation  for  her  Inspiring 
example  In  continuing  the  unabated 
struggle  for  recovery  of  the  liberty  which 
Is  rightfully  hers.  It  is  the  sincere  hope 
of  America  and  the  entire  free  world 
that  soon  the  Ukraine  will  join  them  In 
the  family  of  free  nations. 


January  21    I    ^^^^ 
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The  Man  in  the  Rock 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  21. 1965 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Chattanooga  Times  of  Monday, 
November  23,  1964: 

The  Man  in  the  Rock 

Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  chairman  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.,  made  an  interesting 
talk  the  other  day  before  the  Atlanta  Rotary 
Club.  He  spoke  rather  glowingly  of  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  but  no  one  expected  anything 
else  at  this  season  from  the  grand  old  super- 
Democrat. 

Mr.  Farley's  thesis  was  that  Mr.  Johnson 
Is  best  compared  to  Jefferson  because  like 
the  Virginian,  he  is  a  strong  President  who. 
nevertheless,  values  the  national  consensus 
and  works  with  the  close  approval  of  Con- 
gress. 

Presidents  who  did  not  so  work,  Jim 
Parley  said,  \frere  Franklin  Roosevelt  with  his 
court-packing  plan;  Jackson  "who  com- 
pletely discarded  the  JefTersonlan  theory"; 
Lincoln  who  sidetracked  Congress;  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  who  flouted  It,  and  Wilson 
who  threatened  it  and  was  damaged  In  the 
process. 

Mr.  Farley  made  these  controversial  ap- 
praisals as  a  base  for  his  point  that  Lyndon 


Johnson  will  accord  business  and  other  seg- 
ments of  society  the  respect  and  considera- 
tion they  must  have  to  maintain  natural 
unity. 

Hoisting  himself  then  onto  one  of  several 
limbs  he  predicted  that  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration will  become  the  second  era  of  good 
feelings;  the  first  such  era  Bince  that  under 
James  Monroe. 

He  declared  that  the  Appalachian  program 
would  "pay  out  as  magnificently  as  the  Loui- 
siana and  Alaska  purchases." 

He  compared  the  national  efforts  for  edu- 
cation and  Improved  opportunity  to  Michel- 
angelo. When  the  incomparable  sculptor 
was  nearly  80,  one  of  his  pupils  In  the  gallery 
asked  what  he  was  doing,  as  he  battered  away 
at  a  block  of  marble,  with  the  chips  flying. 
"I  am  freeing  the  man  in  this  rock,"  he  said. 
"With  the  same  relentless  energy.  President 
Johnson  is  freeing  the  man  and  the  woman 
to  be  in  every  American  child,"  said  Jim 
Farley. 

Some,  of  course,  will  see  this  analogy  as 
overgallant.  In  any  case,  there  is  truth 
as  well  as  affection  In  the  following  Farley 
characterization  of  Johnson: 

"He  does  not  consider  business  leaders  as 
malefactors  of  great  wealth,  or  economic 
royalists.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  how  any- 
one could,  after  looking  at  the  Income  taxes 
they  and  their  great  corporations  pay.  On 
the  contrary,  he  regards  them  as  people 
whose  high  management  sklUs  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  this  Nation.  In 
this,  he  is  supported  by  the  new  type  of 
labor  leaders — men  who  are  even  more  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  successful  management 
than  the  ordinary  citizen.  Many  of  the  labor 
unions.  Indeed,  cooperate  night  and  day  with 
tiic  industrial  leaders,  especially  for  foreign 
markets,  for  a  good  and  simple  reason;  if 
there  are  no  profits,  there  is  no  work,  and 
where  there  Is  no  work  there  is  no  payroll 
check." 

Lyndon  Johnson  Is  a  worker,  who  under- 
stands work;    as  does   Jim  Farley. 


What's  So  Terrible  Aboat  Germ  Warfare? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

OP  FLoanjA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  21, 1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
contained  in  the  January  SO  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  a  most  interesting 
article  entitled,  "What's  So  Terrible 
About  Germ  Warfare?"  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Clifford  F.  Raasweiler.  It  Is 
well  worth  reading.  More  than  that  it 
deserves  a  lot  of  careful  thought  and  free 
discussion.  For  years  it  has  been  Impos- 
sible to  obtain  free  discusaaon  of  biolog- 
ical and  chemical  warfare  in  the  press. 
The  leftist  groups  have  maintained  a 
constant  chorus  of  denunciation  of  the 
very  thought  of  the  use  of  such  weapons. 
This  has  had  its  impact  in  our  defense 
structure,  and  I  think  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  we  are  well  behind  the  Russians 
in  capabilities  in  this  field.  That,  too,  Is 
something  to  think  about. 

Dr.  Rassweiler  has  been  president  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society  and  the 
Industrial  Research  Institute,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Johns-Manville  Corp.  and  adviser 
to  several  Government  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  Pentagon.    He  is  now  a  manage- 


ment consultant.   He  is  qualified  to  speak 
authoritatively. 

The  article  follows: 
What's  So  Tkrhtble  About  Gebm  Wahfabe? 
( By  Dr .  Clifford  F.  Rassweiler ) 
We  Americans  put  too  much  confidence  in 
our  nuclear  missiles,  too  much  confidence  In 
the  knowledge  that  by  pressing  a  button  we 
can  destroy  cities  and  even  civilizations.  We 
are  victims  of  complacency.  We  have  fallen 
far  behind  the  Russians  In  the  kind  of  war- 
fare that  many  top  military  scientists  predict 
will  be  the  next  step  in  the  evolution  of 
war — chemical  and  biological  weapons.  Be- 
cause of  our  ignorant  and  emotional  opposi- 
tion to  these  weapons,  we  have  prevented 
our  mUltary  men  from  exploiting  the  enor- 
mous  offensive  opportunities  of  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  and  from  provldlns;  us 
the  defenses  we  need  against  a  growine 
Russian  threat. 

We  think  of  poison  gas  and  germ  warfare 
and  call  these  weapons  "horrible."  Why 
Because  they  provide  the  most  effective  way 
known  to  kill  masses  of  people.  But  that 
Is  the  objective  of  all  other  weapons  of  war- 
fare. Many  modem  poison  gas  weapons  are 
not  at  all  horrible  in  the  way  they  kill.  They 
kill  almost  instantaneously.  They  do  not 
mangle  men's  bodies  as  conventional  weap- 
ons  do,  and  they  do  not  leave  men  lying  in 
agony  for  hours  before  death  ends  their 
suffering. 

What's  more,  there  is  the  clear  possibility 
that.  If  we  give  this  new  kind  of  war  the  at- 
tention and  support  It  deserves,  we  can  make 
war  more  humane,  even  benign. 

There  Is  no  question  that  our  nuclear 
power  protects  us  from  atomic  destruction 
by  Russia,  and  prevents  Russia  from  black- 
mailing us  with  threats  of  such  destruction. 
But  has  It  any  other  usefulness?  Tlie 
answer  is  negative. 

We  did  drop  the  first  atomic  bomb.  It  was 
a  wonderful  exercise  of  personal  courage, 
necessary  under  extreme  circumstances! 
But  in  Korea  our  men  died  by  the  thousands, 
and  we  suffered  one  of  our  most  humiliating 
defeats.  Our  nuclear  weapons  stayed  In 
their  vaults.  In  Vietnam  we  are  now  fight- 
ing a  war  whose  loss  may  lead  to  Communist 
domination  of  southeast  Asia.  Our  nuclear 
weapons  stay  In  their  vaults.  We  must  face 
the  fact  that  1a.  the  struggle  now  going  on 
for  world  supremacy  we  do  not  have  the  kind 
of  mUltary  power  we  need.  We  get  Into 
small  wars  we  cannot  win.  More  Important, 
we  may  not  have  the  weapons  to  give  us  the 
power  to  prevent  or  win  another  big  war. 
For  this  situation  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try are  to  blame.  We  eagerly  seek  new  scien- 
tific Inventions  in  every  area  except  warfare. 
Here  the  thought  of  developing  new  ways  to 
kill  people  horrifies  us.  In  the  field  of  war- 
fare we  are  afvald  of  science. 

Chemical-warfare  agents  first  became  Im- 
portant during  the  First  World  War,  when 
they  caused  1.3  million  casualties  and  were 
considered  five  times  as  effective  as  shrapnel 
or  high-explosive  shells.  At  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II  both  the  Allied  and  Gern:an 
forces  had  major  capabilities  in  the  chemi- 
cal field,  but  the  opposing  forces  were  bal- 
anced and  so,  other  than  smoke  and  flame, 
chemical  agents  were  not  used. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war  the  Germans 
discovered  a  new  type  of  chemical  agent. 
called  nerve  gas.  Two  of  these,  Tabun  ar.d 
Sarin,  cause  casualties  before  they  can  be 
detected  by  the  human  senses  and  cau'^e 
death  In  less  than  a  minute  of  exposure. 
They  can  be  absorbed  either  through  In- 
halation or  through  the  skin.  They  can  be 
transported  easily  and  can  be  stored  In- 
definitely In  ordinary  steel  drimis  or  other 
Innocent-looking  containers.  They  can  be 
spread  over  wide  areas — a  whole  city — ^by  a 
variety  of  means  ranging  from  missiles  to 
simple  vaporizers  concealed  In  ordinary  deliv- 
ery trucks. 


Tlie  Germans  were  actually  producing 
Tabun  at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  Russians 
captured  the  Tabun  plant  and  researcli  la- 
boratories and  moved  them  and  their  scien- 
tists to  a  secret  site  In  Russia.  Production 
and  research  have  continued.  It  has  been 
reported  that  Russia's  stockpile  of  Tabun  la 
measured  In  thousands  of  tons,  adequate  to 
wipe  out  the  population  of  hundreds  of  cities 
the  size  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  considered 
sufficient  to  support  three  or  four  major 
offensives  on  a  wide  front.  No  one  here 
knows  how  many  other  deadly  agents  the 
Russians  have  developed  In  the  past  20  years. 

Russian  military  forces  are  well  organized 
to  use  chemical  agents,  ^h/ry  unit  down  to 
battalion  level  has  specialized  chemical 
troops.  They  can  deliver  chemical  agents  by 
a  variety  of  means — crockets,  guided  missiles, 
airplanes,  mines,  explosive  projectiles  and 
transportable  vaporizers.  Their  protective 
equipment  against  chemical  agents  Is  simple 
and  effective. 

Biological  warfare  is  a  newer  development 
than  chemical  warfare,  and  potentially  even 
more  dangerous.  Plagues  were  the  mass  kill- 
ers of  the  past.  Man-Induced  plagues  may 
be  the  mass  kUlers  of  futtxre  wars.  On  the 
other  hand,  biological  warfare  may  produce 
Illnesses  that  debilltat:;  temporarUy  and  re- 
duce the  ability  to  resist  without  doing  any 
permanent  harm. 

Biological  agents  may  be  deUvered  by  rock- 
ets or  bombs.  However,  th.e  most  effective 
way  is  to  disperse  them  into  mild  wind  cur- 
rents from  a  vehicle,  ship  or  airplane.  Un- 
der favorable  circumstances,  usually  to  be 
found  at  night,  a  50-gallon  drum  of  material 
could  spread  infectious  particles  over  50  or 
more  square  miles.  The  Inhalation  of  one- 
millionth  of  an  ounce  of  these  Infective  par- 
ticles could  start  a  debilitating  or  Infectious 
disease. 

These  are  not  Jules  Verne  fantasies.  All 
the  facts  presented  here  have  already  been 
made  available  to  the  public  In  reliable,  spe- 
cialized publications.  There  Is  evidence  that 
Russia  has  been  aggressively  adding  biologi- 
cal warfare  potential  to  Its  chemical  arsenal. 
Five  years  ago  Col.  Adam  Milkovlch  stated 
before  the  Moscow  Institute:  "Prom  resvQts 
of  comparative  studies  of  the  losses  of  Ufe 
from  conventional  weapons,  war  poisons  and 
atomic  energy  on  one  side,  and  losses  from 
biological  weapons  on  the  other,  it  la  be- 
lieved today  that  a  blcrioglcal  war  would  have 
the  greatest  effect  of  all." 

In  contrast  to  Russia's  accomplishments, 
consider  our  own  situation.  To  make  sure 
that  chemical  and  biological  war  will  never 
be  used  against  us,  we  must  do  two  things. 
First,  we  must  learn  how  to  use  these  weap- 
ons more  effectively  than  oiu-  potential  en- 
emies. Second,  we  must  provide  adequate 
protection  for  our  population.  We  have  the 
capability  to  do  both  these  things.  We  are 
doing  neither  adequately. 

Our  Army  experts  at  the  chemical-biologi- 
cal warfare  center  at  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Md.. 
and  the  germ-warfare  center  at  Frederick, 
Md  .  £ire  kept  on  an  Inadequate  budget  by 
legislators  who  fear  that  major  support  for 
chemical  and  biological  war  would  bring  a 
wave  of  emotional  public  disapproval.  More- 
over, the  experts  must  work  in  fear  of  public 
opinion.  As  the  New  York  Times  recently 
reported,  one  chemical-warfare  oflBcial  con- 
ceded that  "we  can't  educate  the  public,  and 
we  are  regarded  as  monsters."  Another  offi- 
cial has  been  quoted  as  saying,  "Every  time 
we  open  our  mouths,  we  get  clobbered." 

Biological  weapons  lend  themselves  easily 
to  undeclared  wars  of  attrition.  Russia  and 
China  have  little  chance  of  surpassing  us  in 
industrial  development,  but  one  of  them 
migh\  try  to  achieve  supremsuiy  by  secretly 
cutting  down  our  strength.  Biological  agents 
might  be  spread  Into  our  drinking  water. 
or  to  damage  our  crops  and  attack  our  domes- 
tic animals.  Epidemics  might  be  started  in 
our  own  cities  or  those  of  our  allies.     We 


might  blame  Russia.  She  might  claim  that 
it  was  the  Chinese  trying  to  start  a  war 
between  Russia  and  the  United  Statea.  We 
might  never  know  who  was  guilty. 

But  consider  the  opportunities  tliat  biolog- 
ical and  chemical  warfare — the  art  of  war 
we  neglect  so  disastrously — would  offer  us. 
To  expose  the  enemy  supply  lines  la  Vietnam, 
we  have  tried  defoliation,  without  success. 
But  suppose  we  could  destroy  aU  vegetation 
and  prevent  regrowth  for  the  crop  year  In 
the  areas  which  form  the  hard  core  of  Vlet- 
cong  strength.  The  Vietcong  Installations 
and  activity  would  be  exposed.  The  Vietcong 
could  no  longer  live  on  local  crops.  We 
would,  of  coxirse,  shower  the  devastated  area 
with  notices  that  food  for  loyal  Vietnam 
citizens  woiild  be  available  in  areas  controlled 
by  loyal  Vietnam  troops. 

Suppose  these  agents  "by  accident"  shotild 
drift  across  the  Cambodian  border  to  the 
Vietcong  supply  dumps  and  staging  areas 
there.  No  one  would  be  killed.  But  the 
operations  In  these  areas  would  be  exposed 
to  aerial  photography.  There  would  no 
longer  be  any  question  about  Cambodian  In- 
volvement In  the  Vietcong  war.  The  refugee 
problem  would  be  great,  but  tlie  cost  of 
relieving  It  wo\ild  be  small  compared  to  that 
of  direct  military  attack.  ITie  United  States 
Is  expert  at  rushing  reUef  to  disaster  and 
famine  areas.  Why  not  create  a  few  such 
areas  where  they  wlU  provide  a  deterrent  to 
our  enemies? 

Many  people  feel  that  the  only  way  to  win 
in  South  Vietnam  Is  to  make  a  direct  bomb- 
ing attack  on  North  Vietnam.  The  objec- 
tion is  that  this  wotUd  start  retaliatory 
bombing.  But  suppose  we  provided  oxir- 
selves  with  the  chemical  and  biological 
agents  that  reduce  crop  shields  and  cause  de- 
bilitating but  nonfatal  diseases.  Suppose 
we  started  using  these  agents  against  North 
Vietnam.  The  price  that  North  Vietnam 
would  start  paying  for  her  Interference  in 
South  Vietnam  would  become  unbearable. 
But  for  her  to  retaliate  by  bombing  South 
Vietnam  would  be  foolish.  It  would  only 
Invite  complete  destruction  by  retaliatory 
bombing. 

We  are  a  humane  nation.  We  need  meth- 
ods for  hurting  our  enemies  without  kUllng 
them.  We  must  hiirt  them  badly  enough 
to  deter  them  from  Interfering  with  us  or 
our  allies,  but  not  as  badly  as  they  know 
we  would  hurt  them  If  they  retaliated  with 
actual  warfare.  The  damage  should  be  of 
the  type  for  which  we  cotild  provide  relief 
and  restoration — once  the  country  concerned 
changed  its  attitude. 

These  are  Interesting  opportunities,  but 
science  Is  offering  us  even  more  exciting  de- 
velopments. These  are  rather  new  additions 
to  otir  arsenal — the  chemical  and  biological 
agents  that  Incapacitate  temporarUy.  The 
oldest  such  agent,  of  course,  is  alcohol.  Get- 
ting a  man  into  a  dninken  stupor.  In  order 
to  steal  his  belongings.  Is  an  old  technique. 
What  Is  new  Is  the  discovery  of  chemicals 
which  wUl  produce  similar  mental  confusion 
with  a  very  minute  dosage.  Scientists  now 
are  siu-e  that  a  multitude  of  psychocheml- 
cals  will  be  developed  to  produce  sleep, 
paralysis,  loss  of  sight,  hearing  or  balance, 
persistent  crying,  diarrhea,  vomiting,  hallu- 
cinations, or  senseless  elation.  None  woiild 
be  fatal;  none  would  have  any  permanent 
effect. 

These  agents  can  be  delivered  as  gases  or 
dusts  to  be  Inhaled,  or  they  can  be  intro- 
duced into  the  bloodstream  by  darts  that 
pvmcture  the  skin.  If  wars  mtist  be  fought, 
these  are  the  weapons  a  himiane  nation 
should  develop.  If  battles  were  fought  with 
these  weapons,  we  might  even  say  that  war 
was  benign. 

One  can  do  some  Interesting  speculation 
on  how  these  agents  could  be  xised  In  the 
kind  of  struggles  now  shaping  the  world 
of  the  futxire.  For  example,  a  group  of 
armed    revolutionaries    might    charge    the 


guard  of  a  government  palace.  If  the 
gtiarda  had  only  conventional  weapons,  they 
might  have  to  kill  their  attackers.  The 
deaths  could  spark  a  ware  of  emotional  re- 
sentment that  would  topple  the  government. 

But  darts  tipped  with  chemicals  could  re- 
duce the  attackers  to  vmcoordlnated  elation. 
Instead  of  becoming  martyred  heroes,  the 
attackers  would  appear  to  be  dlsgtistlng 
drunks.  Ihe  police  could  then  sort  out  the 
ringleaders  and  take  them  off  to  prison.  In 
a  few  hovirs  everybody  would  be  as  chipper 
as  ever,  but  not  eager  for  another  dose. 

In  the  Vietnam  fighting  it  is  hard  to  tell 
a  friend  from  a  foe.  Bombing  would  kill 
large  ntimbers  of  limocent  Vietnamese.  Why 
not  develop  Incapacittalng  agents  that 
would  put  everyone  In  the  area  to  sleep? 
With  protective  clothing  ovu-  own  people 
could  move  about  safely,  even  during  an  at- 
tack. Friends  and  foes  could  then  be  sorted 
out. 

If  really  effective  nonlethal  weapons  were 
available.  It  might  even  be  possible  to 
achieve  agreement  to  ban  the  use  of  nuMre 
horrible  weapons. 

None  of  these  things  can  come  to  pass, 
however,  without  a  mammoth  ezpendltiire  of 
money  and  scientific  effort.  Our  military 
men  are  aware  of  these  posslblUtles.  They 
are  working  desperately  to  get  marlmiim 
progress  from  the  money  made  available  for 
work  In  this  field.  But  the  effort  Is  small 
In  comparison  with  the  all-out  drive  we 
made  to  leam  how  to  destroy  ciTllizatlon 
with  atomic  bombs. 

Our  program  for  developing  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  is  woefully  inadequate. 
Our  legislators  and  mlUtary  men  fear  the  un- 
reasoning emotional  reaction  of  the  public. 
Our  emotional  antagonism  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  modern  science  is  threatening  ovur 
future  security  and  ruining  the  possibility  of 
making  war  more  humane. 

We  must  stop  being  ignorant  and  emo- 
tional about  war.  We  must  become  Informed 
and  tough  minded.  We  must  ask  ourselves 
some  difficult  questions : 

Why  are  we  afraid  or  ashamed  to  match 
Russia  In  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
capability?  We  have  not  hesitated  to  spend 
bUlions  to  acquire  dominance  in  nuclear 
weap>on5,  the  most  horrible  mass  killers  of 
all.  Why  should  we  be  afraid  to  more  with 
equal  boldness  to  acquire  dominance  with 
other  mass  killers  that  can  determine  na- 
tional superiority  in  the  future?  What  would 
happen  if  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
now  agreed  to  total  nuclear  disarmament 
under  adequate  safeguards?  As  a  humani- 
tarian nation,  could  we  refuse?  Of  course 
not.  If  this  caught  us  In  our  present  situa- 
tion, which  of  the  remaining  military  weap- 
ons would  dominate?  Chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons.  Which  would  be  the  world's 
greatest  power?     Russia. 


A  Tribute  to  the  Kiwanis  International  on 
the  Occasion  of  Its  50th  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  13. 1965 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  the 
50th  anniversary  of  an  organization  be- 
loved and  revered  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans — the  Kiwanis  Inter- 
national. 

Founded  January  21, 1915,  as  a  feder- 
ation of  business  and  profeaional  men's 
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civic  service  clubs,  the  Bliwanis  has 
stood  forth  over  the  years  as  a  major 
contributor  In  the  overall  campaign  for 
a  better  America. 

The  work  of  the  Kiwanis  tn  the  inter- 
est of  civic  improvement  includes  activi- 
ties in  vital  areas  such  as  agriculture  and 
conservation,  boys'  and  girls'  work,  pub- 
lic and  business  affairs,  support  of 
churches  in  their  spiritual  aims,  and 
vocational  guidance. 

A  burgeoning  membership  of  262,000 
is  evidence  enough  that  the  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational appeals  to  Americans  in 
every  walk  of  life.  And  the  growth  of 
two  subsidiaries — the  Key  Club  Interna- 
tional and  Circle  K  International,  open 
respectively  to  high  school  boys  and  col- 
lege men — reveals  that  youth,  as  well,  is 
equally  concerned  for  and  dedicated  to 
the  grand,  illustrious  Kiwanis  ideal. 

On  this  occasion — the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational— I  join  with  millions  of 
Americans  in  a  vote  of  confidence,  a 
heartfelt  salute,  to  a  noble  organization. 
Long  may  it  flourish  on  this  earth. 


Lt.  William  H.  Jessie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  7, 1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  in 
January  Detective  Lt.  William  H.  Jessie, 
a  resident  of  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  and 
commanding  officer  of  the  Detective  Bu- 
reau of  the  Rockville  substation,  lost  his 
life  in  an  attempt  to  apprehend  the  driv- 
er of  a  stolen  car.  The  tragedy  occurred 
when  Lieutenant  Jessie's  patrol  car 
crashed  while  in  pursuit  of  a  juvenile 
driver.  The  17-year-old  boy  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  this  good  public  servant 
was  not  a  first-time  offender.  An  edi- 
torial in  the  January  7  edition  of  the 
Maryland  Monitor  is  a  tribute  to  Lieu- 
tenant Jessie  and  a  public  appeal  that 
steps  be  taken  to  better  a  situation  which 
is  spreading  so  much  tragedy  throughout 
the  country. 

Because  of  grave  concern  within  the 
Congress  over  the  nationwide  problems 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  I  include  the 
editorial  here  in  the  Record  and  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Lt.  William  H.  Jessie 

Detective  Lt.  William  H.  Jessie,  a  fine 
dedicated  police  officer  and  a  good,  all-around 
guy,  last  week  gave  his  life  in  behair  of  law 
and  order  In  Montgomery  County. 

Thia  newspaper  regrets  the  txlbute  It  now 
pays  was  not  paid  during  his  lifetime.  He 
deserved  It  and  more. 

Lieutenant  Jessie,  43,  was  a  Silver  Spring 
resident,  and  commanding  officer  of  the  de- 
tective bureau  of  the  Rockville  substation. 
In  1963.  he  was  the  county's  "Policeman  of 
the  Year."  Solution  of  an  arson  case,  through 
which  a  public  school  suffered  some  $250,000 
damage,  brought  him  that  coveted  annual 
award  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

He  had  served  on  the  county  police  force 
only  10  years.     Before  his  police  career,  he 


was  a  good  Capital  Transit  busdriver.  His 
rise  to  a  top  spot  on  the  county  force  was 
spectacular  In  many  respects.  Wis  promo- 
tion to  lieutenant  came  otily  2  years  after 
making  sergeant,  one  of  the  fastest  Jumps  in 
detective  bureau  records.  He  was  competent, 
able,   and   applauded   by   his   superiors. 

To  newspaper  people  who  cover  the  county 
police  beat.  Lieutenant  Jessie  was  a  bit  more 
than  these  things.  He  wa»  one  of  the  good 
guys.  He  met  you  straight  on  and  dealt 
from  the  shoulder.  You  didn't  have  to  be 
told  of  his  personal  and  professional  dedi- 
cation to  his  job  nor  of  his  impeccable  in- 
tegrity. It  was  there.  You  trusted  him. 
"Trust"  is  a  big  v/ord  in  newspapering  lexi- 
cons. 

He  was  a  personable,  friendly,  courteous 
fellow — quietly  generous  to  fellow  officers  in 
a  spot.  He  recognized  that  newspaper  peo- 
ple have  a  Job  to  do  and  he  belped  them  do  it. 
He  never  beefed  if  the  etories  failed  to 
glorify  the  police  department  when  the  facts 
were  right.  He  never  asked  you  to  go  easy 
unless  the  public  welfare  or  fast  solution  of 
a  case  were  involved. 

His  personality  and  reputation  for  fair 
dealing  were  important  factors  in  his  suc- 
cess as  a  police  detective.  They  brought  him 
information  he  needed  to  do  his  Job.  High, 
low,  good,  bad,  law  abiding,  or  offender,  every- 
one had  a  good  word— everyone  liked  the 
lieutenant. 

Lieutenant  Jessie,  as  head  of  the  detective 
bureau,  wasn't  required  to  start  that  20-mile, 
90-miles-an-hour  pursuit  of  a  stolen  car  he 
spotted  on  Hungerford  Drive  at  the  county 
seat.  There  were  other  cruisers  that  could 
have  taken  up  the  chase.  But  he  did.  He 
was  that  kind  of  officer. 

The  fact  that  the  pursuit  ended  by  his  car 
going  out  of  control  up  near  Hyattstown, 
crashing,  and  burning  is  nightmarish  to  con- 
template. The  further  drtmatlc  fact  that 
following  police  officers  were  able  to  pull 
him  from  the  wreck  before  the  flames  reached 
him  is  heroic.  The  further  sad  fact  that  he 
died  some  4  hours  later  lesves  Montgomery 
County  without  his  services  He  was  slated 
to  go  places.  More  important,  it  leaves  his 
wife  and  daughter  without  a  good  and  de- 
voted husband  and  father. 

It  also  leaves  an  important  question  to  be 
answered.  The  17-year-old  youth  who  al- 
legedly had  stolen  the  car  which  Lieutenant 
Jessie  pursued  and  who  is  being  held,  by 
order  of  the  Juvenile  court,  at  the  Wexter 
detention  center  in  Laixrel  until  decision  is 
made  on  disposition  of  his  cese,  is  not  a  first- 
time  Juvenile  offender. 

A  few  hours  before  Jessie's  death,  he  had 
appeared  before  Judge  Noyes  in  connection 
with  a  speeding  charge  and  was  ordered  to 
attend  driving  school,  beginning  January  9. 
Nor  was  the  speeding  charge  a  first  offense. 
His  record  Includes  Involvement  in  an  acci- 
dent while  driving  without  a  license.  At 
that  time,  the  court  sent  him  to  the  Mary- 
land Children's  Center  for  Diagnostic  Study 
where  it  was  recommended  that  he  be  placed 
on  probation  and  receive  oounseling. 

Last  September,  In  connection  with 
another  speeding  charge,  his  driving  privi- 
leges were  restricted. 

At  the  request  of  the  boy's  father,  he  now 
will  undergo  psychiatric  study  during  tem- 
porary detention  at  Lavu-el.     Fine. 

The  question  that  needs  to  be  answered 
here  and  now,  however,  is  how  long  the  peo- 
ple of  this  county  will  tolerate  the  go  soft 
approach  of  the  Juvenile  court  in  dealing 
with  second  and  more  offenders  who  appear 
t>efore  it.  Records  of  disposition  of  second 
and  more  offense  cases  are  public  property 
and  speak  outrageously  loud  of  the  failure  of 
the  policy  to  deal  with,  correct,  or  lower  the 
appalling  and  increasing  rate  of  serious 
crimes  by  those  tn  JuvanUe  court  age 
bracket. 


Remarks  of  Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylie,  of 
Idaho,  Before  National  Press  Clob 
Washington,  D.C. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF   IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  19,  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  voice  of  Idaho  Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylie 
has  been  an  important  one  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party  during  the  days  following  the 
1964  general  election.  As  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Governors'  Conference, 
he  has  had  much  to  say  on  the  direction 
the  Republican  Party  should  take  in  the 
future. 

The  recent  controversy  over  the  Re- 
publican Party  chairmanship  served  to 
bring  Mr.  Smylie  to  the  forefront  of  the 
national  scene.  Although  the  coniro- 
versy  has  now  been  resolved  by  the  an- 
nounced change  in  the  position  of  na- 
tional chairman,  an  upcoming  party 
leadership  conference  has  kept  interest 
high.  Thus,  Governor  Smylie's  stop  in 
Washington.  D.C,  this  week  to  attend 
the  inauguration  on  his  way  to  the  Chi- 
cago meeting,  has  attracted  much  in- 
terest. 

Among  his  activities  in  the  Nations 
Capitol  was  an  invitation  to  speak  to  the 
National  Press  Club  on  January  18,  giv- 
ing his  views  on  the  course  of  action  the 
Republican  Party  should  adopt  to  assure 
its  success  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  Governor  Smylie's  remark.s  to 
the  National  Press  Club : 
Remarks  of  Governor  Robert  E.  Smylie.  of 
Idaho,  at  a  Luncheon  Meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club,  Washington,  DC. 
I  confidently  believe  that  the  Republican 
Party  is  now  locked  in  on  a  consolidation 
course  which  will  be  good  for  the  party,  good 
for  everybody  in  it  and  good  for  the  United 
States  as  well. 

Instead  of  a  costly  and  fraticidal  blood- 
letting in  Chicago  there  will  be  a  transfusion, 
and  this  transfusion  will  start  us  on  the  road 
again. 

With  patience,  with  moderation  and  with 
restraint  on  all  sides,  the  Republican  Party 
can  begin  to  move  out  of  these  weeks  of  po- 
litical uncertainty  and  despair  back  toward 
Its  historic  role  as  a  major  force  in  the  po- 
litical life  of  American  society. 

And  it  is  vastly  important  to  the  future  of 
freedom  and  individual  human  dignitv  in 
America  that  we  do  Just  that. 

For  the  two-party  system  to  exist,  lliere 
must  be  two  parties,  broad  enough  in  both 
philosophy  and  numbers  to  be  capable  of 
governing  America. 

In  order  to  govern  In  America  you  have  to 
win  elections,  and  when  a  political  party 
makes  it  impossible  for  large  numbers  of  i« 
candidates  to  win  elections  then  the  party 
has  failed  In  Its  duty  to  the  candidates,  to 
Itself  and  to  the  Nation.  It  may  be  all  right 
for  an  individual  candidates  to  decide  that 
he  would  rather  be  right  than  win.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  there  is  sometimes  no  other  choice. 
But  the  party  does  not  have  the  itoxurv  of 
that  choice.  If  the  party  begins  to  be  phil- 
osophically narrow  and  provincial  then  it 
will  become  peevl^,  petulant,  and  paro- 
chial— lose  its  appeal  to  the  electorate  and 
condemn  itself  to  a  perpetual  minority  status. 
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When  that  cycle  has  been  completed  It  will 
soon  lose  even  the  capacity  to  be  a  minority 
and  drift  away  toward  the  dustbin  of  history. 

This  is  why  simple  commonsense  dictates 
'bat  we  must  now  broaden  our  appeal  as 
3  party  and  attract  aU  possible  support. 
This  is  the  only  way  in  which  that  famous 
j„ure— 26  million — can  be  turned  Into  the 
still  more  famous  figure  of  36  million  which 
IS  enough  to  win. 

We  have  to  talk  to  the  Nation  and  not 
•0  ourselves — and  the  only  way  we  can  do 
this  is  to  keep  the  windows  and  doors  of  this 
historic  political  home  of  ours  open — open 
10  the  winds  of  change,  open  to  everyone 
who  agrees  with  the  great  broad  principles 
of  Republicanism  that  have  served  the  party 
and  the  Nation  well  In  campaigns  from  the 
courthouse  to  the  White  House  for  over  a 
century  now. 

People  on  both  sides  of  the  recent  contro- 
versy have  to  remember  that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  a  political  party  that  can't  be 
of  service  to  the  people  of  the  Republic. 

We  have  to  be  able  to  contest  successfully 
because  the  two-party  system  will  not  work 
in  any  other  way. 

There  Is  no  future  for  the  party  as  a 
white  supremacy  party.  We  are  dedicated 
as  a  nation,  as  a  party,  and  as  a  people, 
to  full  participation  by  all  citizens  in  the 
voting  right. 

As  full  voting  rights  are  established 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  they  will  be.  a 
party  tinged  with  that  label  simply  Invites 
disaster. 

The  Republican  Party  must  stand  for  de- 
cent provision  for  our  aged  and  Infirm  citi- 
zens under  a  solvent  and  self-respecting  s3rs- 
teni  -if  social  security. 

The  party  must  support  legislation  at  all 
'.evels  of  government  which  provides  oppor- 
tunity for  all  citizena  to  realize  their  fullest 
potential  and  their  aspirations  regardless  of 
nice,  creed,  or  color.  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  others. 

We  must  stand  for  decent  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  the  working  people  of  the 
United  States. 

We  must  be  strong  at  home  and  we  must 
be  le.^ders  abroad.  We  mtist  do  our  duty  by 
Western  civilization  for  the  simple  retwon 
that  history  has  made  us,  as  a  nation,  the 
custodian  of  all  the  values  that  2,000  years 
of  history  have  distilled  from  civilization. 

We  must  stand  against  the  expansion  of 
communism,  and  we  must  be  committed  to 
expansion  of  the  opportunity  for  all  the 
worlds  people  tx>  achieve  freedom  and  dignity 
in  a  world  without  fear. 

We  must  stand  for  the  concept  of  respon- 
sible States  as  strong  and  working  partners 
in  a  Federal  Union  because  we  believe  that 
what  must  be  done  can  best  be  done  closest 
to  home.  We  must  make  it  clear  that  we  do 
not  reject  Federal  action  when  it  Is  required. 
but  that  we  do  reject  the  notion  that  only 
the  Federal  Government  is  capable  of  solving 
America's  problems. 

We  mtist  promote  the  development  of  mod- 
em responsive  State  and  local  government 
techniques  whlcli  are  fundamental  to  the 
preservation  and  extension  of  Individual 
liberty.  The  Democratic  drive  toward  a 
cruishing  national  centralism  will  not  be  ar- 
rested by  solely  negative  response.  Repub- 
licans are,  and  must  continue  to  be  in  the 
forefront  in  removing  archaic  restrictions 
which  prevent  effective  local  and  State  ac- 
tion. 

We  must  be  against  monopoly  in  any  form 
whether  it  be  big  government,  big  business. 
or   big   labor,   and    against   the    threatening 

combination  of  all  three;  we  mtist  stand  with 
'he  forces  of  individual  freedom  and  In- 
dividual dignity  and  fight  their  battles  for 

them 
These  are  but  some  of  the  guidelines  that 

will  le<ad  us  Into  the  middle  of  the  American 
road  where  the   consensus   that  will   create 

electoral  majorities  will  be  found. 
This  Is  a  creed  as  old  as  the  party,  the 

bright  historic  thread  that  runs  through  the 


fabric  of  aU  of  our  victories — this  Ls  a  creed 
that-  Is  essentially  conservative,  a  creed  that 
Is  prudently  progressive,  a  creed  that  can 
continually  evolve  to  meet  the  dynamism  of 
an  America  that  won't  stand  stUl — but  that 
moves  and  perseveres  and  prospers. 

But  now  to  the  mechanics  of  consolida- 
tion for  victory  in  1966  and  In  1968. 

The  very  fruitful  suggestion  put  forward 
some  days  ago  by  Senator  Dirksen  and  Con- 
gressman Ford  should  have  the  fullest  study 
and  examination  by  the  national  committee. 
It  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  proposals 
of  the  Governors  and  could  well  be  the  first 
real  step  toward  Implementation  of  some 
of  those  forward  looking  proposals. 

We  are  Implementing  the  Denver  declara- 
tion. 

By  springtime  the  Washington  office  of  the 
Republican  Governors'  Association  will  be 
open  for  business  and  we  shall  be  giving  at- 
tention to  how  to  win  State  elections  In  1965 
and  1966. 

We  propose  that  our  policy  committee  con- 
fer with  the  congressional  and  senatorial 
leadership  with  a  view  to  implementing  their 
suggestion  and  Inviting  their  cooperation  In 
working  out  an  organizational  structure 
that  would  provide  for  annual  conferences 
of  the  party.  Including  elected  officials  from 
all  levels  of  government,  leaders  from  the 
working  party  machinery  and  members  of 
the  academic  and  business  conununlty. 
Such  conferences  could  very  well  provide  a 
continuing  review  and  revision  of  party 
policy  In  detaU,  and  would  provide  rcx>m  for 
one  Innovation  that  is  now  sadly  lacking — 
a  strong  and  viable  avenue  of  communica- 
tion and  responsibility  between  the  party 
and  the  leadership  which  the  people  have 
elected  to  represent  the  party  In  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  at 
Federal,  State,   county  and   local  levels. 

We  should  try  the  first  leadership  confer- 
ence. If  It  works  It  should  become  an  an- 
nual afifalr. 

These  conferences  would  sharpen  and  re- 
state our  party  policies  and  principles  on 
a  continuing  and  contempraneous  basis  and 
would  develop  positive  Republican  proposals 
for  solving  the  problems  of  our  States  and 
of  the  Nation. 

The  consolidated  consultations  could  then 
evolve  the  necessary  procedures  for 
strengthening  the  organizational  structure 
of  the  party.  For  Instance  the  national 
conunlttee  might  well  be  enlarged  to  include 
representation  from  every  level  of  elective 
office,  and  all  of  the  organizations  that 
represent  the  basic  strengths  of  the  party 
organizationally. 

Such  a  procedvu-e.  If  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  adopted  for  action,  would  create 
a  body  at  the  core  of  Republican  activity 
nationally  that  was  broadly  enough  based 
geographically  to  proclaim  the  consensus  of 
party  policy.  This  Innovation  could  well 
be  a  historic  breakthrough  in  the  wall  of 
anonymity  that  tends  to  surround  a  party 
out  of  power,  and  provide  the  framework 
on  which  a  positive  Image  Tould  be  placed 
before  the  people. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one,  nor  any 
group,  will  attempt  to  dictate  his  own  ver- 
sion of  how  all  this  should  be  done.  The 
first  conference  could  be  deemed  a  success 
If  It  reached  a  broad  consensus  on  basic 
Ideas  and  then  proclaimed  the  right  of  all 
Republicans  to  hold  to  varying  points  of 
view  within  that  broad  frame  of  reference. 

The  leadership  conference  should  make 
It  clear  beyond  doubt  that  ours  Is  an  all- 
inclusive  party  and  that  we  not  only  tol- 
erate, but  encourage  diversity  of  views,  and 
that  we  have  the  statesmanship  to  accom- 
plish unity  out  of  diversity. 

And  we  might  proclaim  too  that  new 
Ideas  are  intellectual  attempts  to  answer 
new  problems.  They  are  not  stispect  simply 
because  they  are  new.  Our  honest  con- 
servatism Is  valid  because  It  is  relevant  and 
worthwhile  to  the  times  In  which  we  live. 


Our  time-tested  principles  are  not  antiques. 
They  are  usefiU  foundations  upon  ^^ilch 
we  can  build  real  answers  to  the  real  prob- 
lems of  an  America  on  the  move. 

These  suggestions  for  Imidementlng  our 
new  consolidation  for  victory  can  be 
achieved.  As  we  have  built  a  Federal  Union 
out  of  the  diverse  economic,  sodologlc,  and 
geographic  facts  of  life  in  these  United 
States,  we  can  build  once  again  a  unity  of 
Republican  purpose  and  principle  out  of 
the  diversity  of  viewpoints  within  the  broad 
framework  of  our  first  principles. 

Then  we  can  stop  using  labels  and  start 
electing  Republicans.  We  can  act^  like  a 
party  which  has  valid  hopes  of  becoming 
a  majority  party,  and  quit  acting  like  a 
perpetual  minority. 

We  can  create  a  consolidated  framework 
of  party  faith  and  machinery  that  will  Win 
elections  and  can  govern  America. 

Working  together — with  patience,  with 
moderation,  and  with  restrain  on  all  sides — 
we  can  keep  alive  the  two-party  system  that 
has  served  America  so  well,  and  In  doing 
so  we  will  have  kept  faith  with  the  Re- 
publican Party's  historic  commitment  to 
Individual  freedom  and  dignity. 


Talk  About  a  Dollar  Crisis  Is  Poppycock 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  KSW  TOSS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  January  21, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cc«n- 
mend  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  Leslie  Gould,  fi- 
nancial editor  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  which  appeared  in  that  pc^ier 
on  January  8, 1965. 

Mr.  Gould  sees  the  dollar  future  in 
realistic  terms. 

One  of  the  more  positive  steps  that 
we  can  take  to  demonstrate  our  strength 
is  to  enact  my  bill  HJl.  625,  which  would 
remove  the  25-percent  gold  reserve  re- 
quirement. This  move,  recommended  by 
all  responsible  financial  authorities, 
would  forestall  much  of  the  talk  about 
our  not  being  willing  or  able  to  meet  our 
obligations — a  contention  that,  on  the 
face  of  it,  is  in  any  case  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Gould's  article  follows: 
That  U.S.  Dollar  Crisis  Can  Be  "Popptcoctc" 

Talk  about  a  dollar  crisis  to  follow  the 
British  povmd  sterling  crisis  is  poppycock. 

That  is  the  conclusion  of  Louis  Stone  of 
Hayden  Stone,  Inc.,  In  this  continuing  dis- 
cussion by  him  of  the  new  "Battle  of  Britain." 

Before  going  Into  this,  Mr.  Stone  notes  the 
drastic  penalty  Involved  in  devaluation  for  a 
country,  like  Britain,  that  lives  on  foreign 
trade.  A  15-peroent  cut  In  the  foreign  value 
of  sterling  means  an  automatic  15-percent 
Increase  In  the  cost  of  everything  that  Britain 
1>u3rs  abroad.  Additionally  Britain  loses,  be- 
cause what  she  sells  will  be  at  cut  prices. 

While  It  Is  too  early  to  tell  whether  the 
pound  sterling  will  hold  or  can  be  held  at 
$2.79,  Mr.  Stone  feels  the  uncertainty  alone 
will  continue  to  be  an  upsetting  factor  in 
world  markets. 

A  $2.40  POtTND? 

No  matter  how  strong  the  reasons  for  Eng- 
land's trade  competitors  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  pound,  Mr.  Stone  doubts  that 
these  win  t>e  forthcoming  again  If  a  real  flight 
of  capital  develops.  If  and  when  it  does,  he 
thinks  the  Bank  of  England  will  be  forced 
to  stop  supporting  the  pound,  with  the  pound 
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gradiially  finding  Its  own  level  In  the  free  or 
"black  market"  until  an  official  revaluation  is 
set  at  the  new  market  level — say  $2.40. 

If  this  chain  of  events  develops,  "as  it 
may."  Mr.  Stone  feels,  then  attention  will 
shift  to  the  U.S.  doUar. 

THE  POUND  VEHSUS  THE  DOLLAR 

There  is  a  big  difference  in  the  relative 
positions  of  the  dollar  and  the  pound.  Tlie 
United  States  is  running  a  $514  billion  trade 
surplus  In  contrast  to  Britain's  $3  billion 
current  deficit  rate.  Contending  the  U.S. 
gold  stock  of  $16.6  billion  is  still  high  enough 
in  relation  to  the  $2  billion  a  year  estimated 
ciirrent  annual  payments  deficit,  Mr.  Stone 
says: 

"The  U.S.  difficulties  do  not  reflect  an  un- 
healthy trade  position  or  an  overpriced  for- 
eign value  for  the  dollar  in  relation  to  domes- 
tic prices,  as  is  the  case  with  sterling.  The 
difficulties  arise  from  the  biu-den  of  foreign 
aid  and  military  spending  on  top  of  a  $5>^ 
billion  annual  outflow  of  capital  for  invest- 
ment abroad. 

"It  seems  clear  that  the  $2  billion  deficit 
rate  is  created  by  our  strength  rather  than 
our  weakness,  contrary  to  the  British  posi- 
tion." 

There  is  another  difference — the  nature  of 
the  claims  against  the  dollar.  England's  im- 
mediate reserves  of  $2.3  billion  equal  only 
about  one-flfth  of  estimated  current  liabili- 
ties to  foreigners.  Our  $15.0  billion  of  gold 
comi>ares  with  total  short-term  bank  liabili- 
ties to  foreigners  of  $27.4  billion,  of  which 
$17.3  billion  Is  held  by  foreign  central  banks 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

Out  of  the  $27.4  billion  total,  according 
to  Mr.  Stone,  only  $7.7  billion  is  represented 
by  demand  deposits,  of  which  $6.2  billion  Is 
In  banking  and  institutional  hands.  The 
balance  of  $19.7  billion  Is  in  time  deposits 
and  short-term  paper. 

DOtTBTS  "RXTN"  ON  U.S.  COLD 

He  Is  convinced  that  while  there  may  be 
further  gold  losses,  "there  is  no  likelihood — 
one  can  almost  say  no  possibility — of  a  'run' 
on  U.S.  gold,  because  the  claims  are  in  re- 
sponsible official  hands  that  do  not  want  a 
U.S.  gold  embargo,  or  a  forced  devaluation  of 
the  dollar.     They  want  stability." 

As  a  further  point  of  strength  in  the  U.S. 
picture,  Mr.  Stone  notes  the  tremendous 
total  of  claims  by  the  United  States  on  for- 
eign assets.  The  banking  system  alone  holds 
$6.8  billion  of  short-term  claims  on  foreign- 
ers liquid  and  callable  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  50  percent.  On  top  of  this  are  short-term 
claims  of  $2.4  billion  of  nonflnancial  con- 
cerns outside  the  banking  system  against 
short-term  liabilities  of  only  $624  million. 

In  addition  there  Is  the  direct  investment 
abroad  by  U.S.  private  capital  estimated  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  at  $66  billion.  While 
not  liquid  or  callable,  It  provides  a  flow  o(f 
Interest  and  profit  that  exceeds  the  $2  bil- 
lion payments  deficit  rate. 

UNFTED  STATES  DEALING  FROM  STRENGTH 

Mr.  Stone  svuns  up : 

"In  theory,  one  might  say  that  If  all  our 
gold  were  called  from  mb  tomorrow  we  could 
turn  around  and  call  It  right  back  the  next 
day.  In  practice,  any  serious  threat  to  the 
U.S.  gold  position  can  be  countered  as  It  de- 
velops by  more  restrictive  measiires  on  the 
U.S.  private  capital  outflow,  on  military 
spending,  and  on  foreign  aid. 

"Because  of  our  Immensely  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  and  services,  we  are  dealing 
from  strength  In  the  International  game,  not 
from  wealuiess;  It  seencts  to  us  that  most  of 
the  thought  about  a  dollar  crisis  to  follov 
the-  sterling  crisis  Is   poppycock." 


Waldemar  Alfred  Paul  John 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARB:S 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  21,  1965 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  we  often  honor  the  giants  of  in- 
dustry whose  technical  brilliance  made 
possible  mass  production,  the  great  men 
with  the  vision  to  create  the  markets  for 
the  mechanical  marvels  are  too  often 
overlooked. 

Last  October,  shortly  after  the  88th 
Congress  became  history,  one  of  these 
great  men,  Waldemar  Alfred  Paul  John — 
better  known  as  W.A.P.  John — died  at 
the  age  of  69. 

As  did  many  others.  I  counted  him  as 
a  friend  and  adviser  whose  uncomn:ionly 
perceptive  commonsens^  will  be  long  re- 
membered. 

The  son  of  a  minister,  Mr.  John  was 
born  in  New  Albany,  Ind.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  with  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1916,  married 
Hildegarde  Hagerman,  and  in  1917  left 
his  first  job  in  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Dodge  Motor  Co.  to  serve  with  the 
AEP  in  France. 

After  the  war,  he  wrote  for  advertising 
firms  in  Cleveland  and  Detroit.  In  the 
midst  of  the  depression  in  1934,  he  and 
another  young  copywriter,  the  late  Jim 
Adams,  founded  John- Adams,  Inc.,  which 
shortly  thereafter  merged  with  Mac- 
Manus,  Inc.,  the  company  of  another 
pioneer  in  the  automotive  advertising 
field,  T.  F.  MacManus. 

Legend  has  it  that  when  the  general 
manager  of  Pontiac  Motors  asked  Mr. 
John  what  would  be  the  first  thing  he 
would  do  if  he  received  that  firm's  ac- 
count, his  reply  was,  "Well,  sir,  I  think 
I'd  go  get  a  drink." 

Mr.  John  received  the  account,  and 
today  MacManus,  John  &  Adams  does 
$70  million  worth  of  business  yearjy  for 
90  firms. 

In  1936,  Mr.  John  became  president  of 
the  young  agency.  A  few  years  later,  he 
suffered  a  massive  heart  attack,  con- 
quered It  and  told  how  In  a  Saturday 
Evening  Post  article  entitled,  "I  Have  a 
Scar  on  My  Heart."  Magazine  execu- 
tives have  said  it  has  been  reprinted  more 
than  any  other  Post  article. 

In  1955,  Mr.  John  retired  as  chairman 
of  the  board,  but  maintained  his  oflBce 
in  the  agency's  Bloomlield  Hills  head- 
quarters. 

T?ie  present  president  of  MacManus, 
John  &  Adams,  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Jones,  who 
first  met  Mr.  John  while  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  said: 

Over  the  years,  his  afTection  and  the  depth 
and  warmth  of  his  wisdom  was  sm  unfailing 
source  of  encouragement  not  only  to  me  but 
to  the  many  other  young  men  to  whom  he 
opened  both  his  heart  anil  the  doors  of  his 
business.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  soon  see 
his  like  again. 


Professionally,  he  was  a  living  legend  in 
the  advertising  world,  particularly  in  the  au- 
tomotive area  of  the  business.  He  was 
known,  respected,  and  even  loved  by  com- 
pany presidents  and  dealers  alike  noi  only 
for  his  Intensely  human  qualities  but  for 
his  unique  skills  which  helped  the  inciustrv 
attain  its  present  position. 

It  will  be  a  long  time,  indeed,  before 
the  world  sees  another  man  with  the 
qualities  of  courage,  ambition,  compas- 
sion, and  talent  which  W.A.P.  John  car- 
ried so  well  through  life. 


Why  Columbus  Day  Should  Be  a 
National  Holiday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  21,  1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  H.R.  1754  making  Colum- 
bus Day  a  legal  holiday.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  an  essay  written 
by  Dianne  Prost  of  the  eighth  grade  of 
St.  Cornelius  School,  Chicago.  The  con- 
test was  sponsored  by  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Holy  Cross  Coimcil  No.  3980. 

The  essay  follows: 
Why  Columbus  Day  Should  Be  aJ^ational 
Holiday  ^ 

Considering  Christopher  Columbus"  t'-fat 
accomplishnients,  we  should  honor  his  mem- 
ory by  dedicating  a  national  holiday  to  him. 

From  a  humble  beginning  in  Genoa.  Italy, 
around  1446,  Columbus  became  one  of  his- 
tory's heroes.  We  know  little  about  his 
childhood  except  that  his  good  Catholic  par- 
ents brought  him  up  in  the  faith.  Ships 
docking  at  Genoa  fascinated  young  Colum- 
bus, and  he  was  often  found  talking  to  the 
sailors.  Though  his  father  was  a  woolweaver. 
Columbus  preferred  a  more  adventurous  life. 
He  learned  chartmaklng  and  became  an  ex- 
pert navigator.  Because  his  study  of  the  sea 
convinced  Columbus  that  the  world  was 
round,  his  ambition  was  to  be  the  first  man 
to  reach  the  Orient  by  sailing  west. 

After  seeking  assistance  from  Genoa.  Eng- 
land, Portugal,  and  Prance,  Columbus  finally 
obtained  it  from  Spain.  His  problems  con- 
tinued, however.  Most  sailors  were  afraid  to 
go  far  from  the  coastline.  But  eventually 
Columbus  gathered  a  crew  of  about  100  On 
August  3,  1492,  after  hearing  mass  and  re- 
ceiving communion,  Columbus  began  the 
historic   voyage. 

For  months  Columbus*  three  small  vessels 
sailed.  The  men  begged  to  turn  back  but 
Columbus  never  despaired.  On  October  12. 
1492.  land  was  sighted.  Named  San  Salva- 
dor by  Columbus,  it  was  an  island  in  the 
group  now  called  the  West  Indies. 

Columbus  never  knew  he  had  discovered 
America.  He  believed  he  had  reached  India. 
though  puzzled  by  the  lack  of  riches. 

After  being  falsely  accused  of  brutality, 
Columbus  was  brought  back  In  chains  from 
his  third  voyage.  Although  acquitted,  to  the 
day  of  his  death  In  1506,  he  was  deprived  of 
recognition  of  his  greatness. 

Columbus  possessed  courage  and  deter- 
mination.   He  was  devout,  and  undoubtedly 
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prayer  played  a  large  part  in  his  undertak- 
jQgs.  He  nEoned  hlB  discovery  tn  honor  of 
Christ  and  landed  with  a  crucifix  in  his 
bands. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  Colxunbus.  He 
braved  the  dangers  of  unknown  seas  to  reach 
the  Orient,  but  discovered  a  new  world  In- 
stead. The  Spanish  people  did  not  appreciate 
Columbus;  they  rejected  him  because  he 
failed  to  bring  them  power  and  glory. 

Heroic  Americans  such  as  Lincoln  and 
Washington  are  honored  with  national  holi- 
days. It  is  only  Just  that  the  United  States 
should  so  honor  Christopher  Columbus, 
America's  earliest  hero. 


A  Tribute  to  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHI  AS,  JR. 

OP   MABTLANO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  7, 1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though Veterans  Day  1964  occurred  last 
November,  the  words  spoken  in  commem- 
oration of  the  occasion  in  Brunswick, 
Md.,  by  Wilbur  L.  Vansvit,  Jr.,  com- 
mander, Department  of  Maryland,  the 
American  Legion,  were  so  meaningful  to 
all  Americans,  I  include  them  here  in  the 
Record.  If  every  American  would  put 
into  practice  the  four  resolutions  Com- 
mander Vansant  proposed  in  this  speech 
our  American  heritage  would  certainly  be 
greatly  enhanced  for  future  generations. 

Veterans  Day  has  an  added  significance 
in  1964  for  not  only  veterans  but  for  all 
Americans.  This  year  marlu  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  beginning  of  World  War  I 
and  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  start  of 
World  War  II. 

Not  only  did  these  two  wars  give  us  cause 
for  the  special  day  we  now  observe,  but 
anniversaries  are  milestones  in  man's  relent- 
less march  through  time  and  history.  And 
milestones — whether  for  tragic  or  happy 
events — seen  always  to  merit  some  special 
attention. 

Such  milestones  in  any  other  situation 
probably  would  merit  references  to  them  as 
golden  and  sliver  anniversaries.  But  words 
so  suggestive  of  lightness  and  gaiety  are  not 
in  line  with  the  horror — the  carnage — and 
the  destruction — that  marked  the  two  worst 
wars  to  scourge  mankind. 

Let  us  note  one  fact  significantly  in  rela- 
tion to  Veterans  Day  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  finest  American  tradition,  the  ob- 
servance is  not  associated  with  the  beginning 
of  a  war  or  wars.  It  is — and  this  is  note- 
worthy— a  day  associated  with  the  ending 
of  war. 

It  Is  also  a  day  filled  with  the  expression 
of  hope  that  some  day  man  will  learn  to 
solve  his  differences  without  resorting  to 
war. 

War  which  is  so  terrible  in  our  time  that 
even  the  winner  becomes  a  loser. 

Veterans  Day,  we  agree,  is  a  day  noble 
in  purpose.  But  it  is  a  national  holiday  of 
fairly  recent  duration.  It  holds  this  status 
largely  through  the  efiforts  of  the  American 
Legion. 

Legionnaires  honored  the  memory  of  their 
World  War  I  comrades  each  anniversary  of 
that  armistice  signed  on  the  11th  hour  of  the 
Uth  day  of  the  11th  month.  But  it  was  not 
until  20  years  after  World  War  I,  in  1938,  that 
they  succeeded  In  having  Congress  declare 
Arniistice  Day  a  national  holiday.  Then  after 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war.  Congress 
redesignated  the  date  Veterans  Day  to  honor 


not  only  t^e  new  heroes  but  those  of  all  the 
Nation's  wars. 

As  we  look  back  on  this  Veterans  Day  over 
history's  long  path  to  26  and  60  years  ago. 
we  are  aware  that  the  two  world  conflicts 
were  events  that  set  the  stage  for  our  Na- 
tion's emergence  as  the  greatest  world  power. 
Our  rise  came  as  other  nations  tumbled  from 
former  greatness. 

Otu-  world  role  carries  greater  responsibility 
tban  tbat  ever  before  p>assed  to  a  nation  and 
to  a  people.  Our  responsibility  comes  at  a 
time  in  history  of  the  greatest  peril  to  oiu-- 
selves  and  otir  freedom. 

Never  has  so  much  been  at  stake  for  men — 
for  freedom.  The  exercise  of  our  power  Is 
a  demanding  role.  In  fact,  it  is  awesome. 
No  nation  ever  before  has  been  required  to 
be  so  Judicious  In  Its  actions  at  home  and 
abroad. 

We  entered  both  World  Wars  with  great  re- 
luctance and  without  ambition  for  personal 
gain.  Our  only  objectives  were  to  preserve 
the  ideals  that  we  hold  sacred  as  a  nation 
and  to  maintain  Justice  In  our  world. 

While  the  wars  vanquished  despots, 
others — feeding  on  war's  misery — rose  to 
that  end  after  World  War  n,  we  found  the 
each  case  dangerously  powerful  to  us  as  a 
nation  and  to  us  as  a  part  of  the  free  world. 
To  the  peace  and  liberty  of  man  everywhere. 

Even  after  two  terrible  world  conflicts, 
history's  chapters  devoted  to  war  did  not 
halt.  Much  as  we  wished  and  worked  toward 
that  end  after  World  War  II,  we  found  the 
bloody  chapters  were  still  with  us. 

New  despotism,  cloaked  In  a  false  ideology 
and  in  conflict  with  peace  and  freedom,  was 
met  in  Korea.  And  that  land  whose  history 
Is  so  filled  with  tragedy  became  a  bloody 
battleground  between  the  forces  of  freedom 
and  those  who  would  enslave  all  men's 
minds,  hearts,  and  souls.  With  South  Korea, 
United  States  forces  bore  the  tannt  of  this 
war  against  the  Conununlsts. 

Now  in  the  twilight  zone  between  a 
troubled  peace  and  an  undeclared  war,  we 
again  encounter  this  despotism  of  strange 
ideology  in  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam. 

Even  at  this  moment  our  servicemen  fight 
in  these  outposts  of  freedom.  And  they  die 
lonely  deaths  in  these  outposts  so  barren  of 
all  things  that  have  the  happy,  familiar  air 
of  home  and  native  land. 

But  our  servicemen  fight  there  backing 
up  this  Nation's  belief  that  the  destruction 
or  threatened  destruction  of  freedom  any- 
where endangers  our  own. 

They  fight  In  this  distant  land  because 
we  also  believe  that  there  must  some  day 
be  peace  and  Justice  among  men.  But  that 
peace,  however,  must  be  peace  with  honor — 
with  Justice — with  liberty  for  all  men. 

Above  all,  it  must  be  a  peace  in  which  men 
everywhere  wlU  live — as  God  Intended  them 
to  live — in  freedom  and  dignity.  Not  In 
slavery  of  either  mind  or  body.  It  must  be 
a  peace  that  will  not  compromise  the  spirit 
of  freedom. 

So  on  this  Veterans  Day  the  two  anniver- 
saries of  so  seemingly  distant  conflicts  be- 
come poignant  reminders  that  the  battle 
for  freedom  is  long  and  hard  fought.  ITioee 
who  would  live  In  freedom  must  be  prepared 
to  pay  a  hard  price  in  the  sacrifices  of  human 
and  material  treasures. 

This  is  the  credo  that  our  veterans  have 
established  and  maintained  In  eight  major 
wars,  from  the  Revolution  onward,  which 
tested  our  Nation  and  her  fighting  men. 

Veterans  Day  is  a  grateful  Nation's  tribute 
to  the  qualities  that  come  to  the  forefront 
in  our  people  when  the  survival  of  our  Nation 
or  her  ideals  are  at  stake. 

Coiu-age,  loyalty,  and  personal  ssujlflce — 
all  strengthened  by  a  devotion  to  freedom — 
are  these  qualities.  And  they  have  been  a 
part  of  the  spirit  of  our  American  service  men 
and  women — from  every  walk  of  life — ^who 
have  marched  to  our  Nation's  defense  In  time 
of  national  peril. 


Veterans  Day  honors  this  spirit.  It  honon 
those  who  died  in  their  Nation's  wars  and  the 
others  who  served  in  them — all  the  Nation's 
wars. 

But  let  our  tribute  to  them  on  this  Vet- 
erans Day.  1964,  be  not  empty  of  meaning. 
Let  It  Instead  ring  with  fuU  meaning.  Let 
it  be  meaningful  for  those  who  sacrificed — 
meaningful  to  the  country  they  loved  and 
served  so  weU — meaningful  to  our  country 
now  and  in  the  future. 

Together,  let  us  make  these  resolves: 

First,  that  the  quality  of  our  citizenship 
and  patriotism  shaU  not  be  called  the  prod- 
uct of  a  materialistic  and  selfish  age  In  which 
OUT  responses  were  only  second  best  toward 
our  Nation's  greatness. 

Second,  that  In  our  dally  lives  and  ac- 
tions— and  by  example  as  citizens — that  we 
shall  Inspire  our  youth  to  ask  what  there  Is 
great  that  they  can  do  for  their  country  to 
keep  it  great. 

As  always,  there  will  be  much  that  needs 
to  be  done.  The  challenge  for  greatness  is 
with  every  generation. 

Third,  that  we  be  ever  alert  that  our  Na- 
tion and  oiu^elves  be  pr^ared  for  aU  po- 
tential enemies  within  and  without  this  great 
Nation.  For  it  cannot  be  diluted  that  the 
best  assurance  of  peace  and  liberty  Is  to  be 
strong  and  well  prepared.  Despots  do  not 
pick  on  strength,  but  on  weakness. 

Foxirth,  that  we  be  ever  vlgUent  and  alert 
as  citizens  so  our  leaders  wlU  be  of  the  high- 
est quality  devoted  to  the  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples of  America — that  they  will  have  the 
Imagination  and  spirit  to  guide  America  to 
further  greatness — that  they  will  stand  up 
for  the  rights  of  America  and  the  free  world, 
that  they  wlU  work  tor  peace.  In  the  best 
tradition  of  America,  that  the  peace  they 
seek  will  be  one  with  honor,  that  it  will  be 
peace  with  strength. 

By  these  resolutions,  by  these  actions,  we 
wUl  on  this  and  Veterans  Days  to  come  be 
able  to  say  that  we  kept  the  faith,  that  otur 
heros  did  not  die  In  vain — that  we  guarded, 
that  we  preserved,  our  great  heritage  for  gen- 
erations yet  unborn. 
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Gen.  Thomas  J.  "Stonewall"  Jackson  Wat 
Born  141  Years  Ago  in  Clarksborg,  W. 
Va.,  a  Community  Which  Continues  To 
Thrive  and  Grow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  22,  1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a 
century  ago  this  country  had  just  en- 
dured a  bloody  conflict.  We  had  proven, 
not  the  prowess  of  an  army,  but  had 
tested  our  Nation's  ability  to  withstand 
sectional  strife  and  to  continue  as  a 
republic  and  a  democracy. 

For  the  past  5  years  we  have  been 
paying  tribute  to  the  men  and  battles 
of  the  War  Between  the  States.  We  are 
not  proud  that  our  land  was  once  divided, 
but  we  can  recognize  and  honor  with 
distinction  those  men  and  events  which 
helped  shape  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

One  such  man  was  born  in  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.,  141  years  ago,  January  21,  1824. 
An  inspiration  to  me  since  my  youth, 
Tiiomas  Jonathan  Jackson  was  destined 
to  become  world  renowned  as  a  military 
strategist.  Nicknamed  "Stonewall,"  his 
personality  and  character  have  been  sub- 
jected to  much  diversity  of  opinion  by 
historians  and  writers. 

Lenoir  Chambers,  a  biographer  of 
Jackson,  said  of  him : 

He  could  make  a  political  speech.  He 
iiad  been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
tlie  oldest  bank  in  Roclcbrldge  County,  and 
there  he  sat  with  half  a  dozen  of  the  town's 
be.  t  Icnown  and  most  respected  businessmen. 
Obviously  some  people  thought  the  major 
WIS  more  than  "Fool  Tom  Jackson"  •  •  • 
w.;s  at  home  with  politicians,  knew  their 
V  I  lues  and  their  ways,  and  understood  with 
ti.em  the  fine  art  of  the  possible. 

It  would  never  do  to  try  to  write  General 
Jackson  down  as  a  bench  philosopher  only — 
!:  :  this  man  of  action,  not  this  personlflca- 
t!  n  of  the  aggressive  spirit,  not  this  general 
T'.  the  move  who  made  time  his  ally  and 
surprise  and  deception  his  aids,  not  this 
cre.itor — rather  than  follower — of  precedent. 

When  the  Lee-Jackson  memorial  win- 
d.v.v  of  the  National  Cathedral  in  Wash- 
ir.uton,  D.C.,  was  dedicated,  the  Reverend 
Thomas  V.  Barrett  described  General 
Jnckson  thusly: 

Ungainly  •  »  »  down  one  side  all  military 
regulations.  A  man  made  fun  of  by  cadets, 
siiff,  graceless,  and  disreputably  clothed,  a 
twice -a -Sunday  chvu-chgoer  without  humor 
or  wit.  An  unpopular  teacher  at  Virginia 
^^.iitary  Institute,  showing  no  sign  of  great- 
!H  ss  to  a  peacetime  people.  Once  called  In 
Ui  see  the  superintendent  of  the  Institute, 
J.;cicson  was  told  to  sit  down  and  wait  for  a 
fp-v  moments  while  the  superintendent  went 
o  iiside  to  attend  to  some  matter.     Jackson 
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sat.  The  superintendent  became  engrossed 
and  forgot  the  ofBcer  waiting  In  his  office 
until  very  late  that  night.  The  next  morn- 
ing Jackson  was  still  sitting  in  the  office 
where  the  superintendent  had  left  him.  He 
had  received  no  orders  to  change  position. 

Allen  Tate  said  of  Jackson: 

Short  of  conflict,  Jackson  well  might  have 
lived  his  life  a  thorough,  uninspired,  eccen- 
tric teacher  of  philosophy  and  artillery  tac- 
tics. Yet  In  the  surge  and  thrust  of  battle 
his  eccentricities  turn  into  virtues.  His 
stubborn,  literal  thoroughness  becomes  the 
foundation  of  a  disciplined  army;  his  narrow 
goals  still  narrower,  and,  for  the  occasion, 
right — the  pursuit  of  victory.  In  peace 
socially  uncommunicative — in  war  a  ma,n 
who  kept  his  counsel  and  the  secret  of  his 
military  plan.  And  all  his  ambitious  de- 
votion to  his  profession,  his  stern  desire  to 
do  the  will  of  God,  grown  with  the  start  of 
conflict  into  a  fanatic  and  hardfisted 
energy  which  spares  neither  friend,  nor  foe, 
nor  self,  and  Issues  in  the  order  "Press 
on   •    *    •  press  on   •   •   *  close  up  the  ranks." 

"Stonewall"  Jackson  was  held  in  such 
high  esteem  as  a  master  of  warfare  that 
on  his  untimely  death  at  Chancellors- 
ville.  May  1,  1863,  he  was  eulogized  edi- 
torially in  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  by  John  Forney: 

He  has  one  great  and  overmastering  trait 
of  character — a  fanatical  enthusiasm  which 
overleaped  all  obstacles  and  sharpened  pre- 
maturely the  other  qualities  of  his  mind. 
"Stonewall"  Jackson  was  a  great  general,  a 
brave  soldier,  a  noble  Christian,  and  a  pure 


Less  than  2  months  after  his  'death, 
West  Virginia  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  as  the  35th  State.  We  can  only 
speculate  as  to  the  role  Jackson  might 
have  played  in  forming  the  early  policies 
and  decisions  of  the  Mountain  State. 
But  from  his  own  maxims  we  can  draw 
guidance  for  creative  living  in  the 
troubled  world  of  today:  "You  may  be 
whatever  you  resolve  to  be,"  and  "never 
take  counsel  of  your  fears." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  chronology  of  events  in  the 
life  of  Gen.  T.  J.  "Stonewall"  Jackson 
and  a  sketch  of  his  birthplace,  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va.,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chronol- 
ogy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Lt.    Gen.    Thomas    Jonathan    "Stonewall" 

Jackson,  Confederate  States  op  America 

In  the  First  Battle  of  Manassas  (Bull  Run) , 
on  July  21,  1861,  General  Jackson  first  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  world.  His  first 
brigade  gallantly  held  off  the  enemy  against 
repeated  charges,  and  Gen.  Barnard  E.  Bee 
in  rallying  his  men  exclaigied:  "See,  there 
stands  Jackson  like  a  stone  wall."  He  thus 
applied  the  name  better  known  around  the 
world  than  the  Christian  name  given  at 
birth. 

An  Impressive  equestrian  statue  of  "Stone- 
wall" Jackson  dedicated  May  10,  1953,  is 
located  on  the  plaza  of  the  Harrison  County 
Co\irt  House  directly  across  the  street  from 
the  Stonewall  Jackson  Hotel. 


A  bronze  plaque  appears  on  the  site  of 
his  birthplace,  at  324-328  West  Main  Street, 
here  in  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

January  21,  1824,  Thomas  Jonathan 
"Stonewall"  Jackson,  lieutenant  general, 
Ccmfederate  States  of  America,  born  in 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

June  18,  1842,  appointed  to  the  West  Point 
Military  Academy.    Admitted  July  1.  1842. 

July  1,  1846,  graduated  from  West  Point 
with  brevet  rank  of  second  lieutenant  of 
artillery.  During  the  Mexican  War,  he  rose 
to  the  brevet  rank  of  major  for  heroic  con- 
duct at  Chapultepec. 

August  13,  1851,  reported  as  professor  of 
artillery  tactics  and  natural  phUoeophy  at 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington,  Va. 

February  22,  1852,  formally  resigned  from 
U.S.  Army. 

August  4,  1853,  married  Eleanor  Junkin, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  George  Junkin,  presi- 
dent of  Washington  College  in  Virginia. 

In  1856  "Stonewall"  toxired  Europe. 

July  16,  1857,  married  Mary  Anna  Morrison, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  H.  Morrlaon, 
president  of  Davidson  College  in  North  Car- 
olina. 

In  1859  took  company  of  cadets  from  V.M.I. 
to  Harpers  Perry  and  to  the  execution  of 
John  Brown  at  Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 

April  27,  1861,  appointed  colonel  of  Vir- 
ginia Volunteers. 

July  3.  1861,  commissioned  brigadier  gen- 
eral. October  7,  advanced  to  rank  of  major 
general. 

October  11,  1862,  advanced  to  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant general. 

Between  April  29,  1861,  and  May  1,  1863, 
"Stonewall"  distinguished  himself  as  one  of 
the  greatest  military  strategists  that  ever 
lived.  No  force  was  too  great  for  his  abil- 
ities. Two  of  his  most  famous  maxims  sub- 
stantiate this:  "You  may  be  whatever  you 
resolve  to  be"  and  "never  take  counsel  of  your 
fears."  General  Jackson  was  a  complete 
master  of  the  art  of  war.  He  used  his  two 
great  elements,  initiative  and  surprise,  in 
unsurpassed  applications.  Swift  and  sure 
of  attack,  dogged  and  determined  in  defense, 
undismayed  by  adverse  odds,  he  was  the 
ideal  battlefield  commander. 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  to  "Stonewall" 
Jack^n  was  sent  In  a  telegram  by  the  great 
general  of  World  War  n,  Douglas  MacArthur 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  bronze  bust  of  "Stone- 
wall" in  the  Hall  of  Fame  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity, May  19,  1957:  "Perhaps  the  most 
prized  message  I  ever  received  came  from  the 
famous  historian,  Douglas  Southall  Freeman, 
who  wrote  me  at  the  close  of  my  campaigns 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific  area  of  World  War 
II:  'The  mantle  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  "Stone- 
wall" Jackson  has  now  fallen  on  your  should- 
ers.* " 

May  1,  1863,  "Stonewall"  led  the  Army 
corps  around  Hooker's  flank  at  the  battle  of 
ChancellorsvlUe,  routing  the  right  wing  of 
the  Federal  Army.  He  was  wounded  and 
died  at  Chandler's,  near  Guinea  Station,  on 
May  10,  and  is  buried  at  Lexington,  Va. 

(Selected  and  compiled  ";y  S.  J.  "Stonewall 
Jackson"  Bir^|||ein,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.) 

In   the   Great   State  of  West  Virginia 
Clarksburg.   W.  Va.,   Is  one   of  the  oldest 
cities  west  of  the  Alleghenles,  being  settled 
in    1765   and    incorporated    by   the   Virginia 
General  Assembly  in  1785. 

Historically,  Clarksburg  enjoys  a  rich  heri- 
tage which   began  with   the  movement   of 
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early  American  frontiersmen  to  the  West  In 
1764.  The  settlement  was  named  In  honor 
of  George  Rogers  Clark,  a  noted  general  of 
the  Indian  and  Revolutionary  Wars. 

Gen.  Thomas  Jonathan  ("Stonewall") 
Jackson,  one  of  the  greatest  military  geniuses 
that  America  has  ever  produced,  was  born 
In  Clarksburg.  January  21,  1824,  in  a  three- 
room  brick  cottage  on  the  north  side  of 
Main  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets.  In  1856  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road built  into  Clarksbiirg  and  extended 
westward.  This  railroad  played  an  impor- 
tant peirt  In  the  War  Between  the  States  and 
Clarksburg  became  a  depot  center  for  Union 
troops.  Old  trenches  are  still  to  be  found 
within  the  city  limits. 

The  Honorable  John  W.  Davis,  Amba£sador 
to  Great  Britain  and  nominee  for  President 
of  the  United  States  In  1924,  and  other  nu- 
merous notables  who  have  made  and  are 
making  history  for  the  Nation  were  born  and 
reared  in  Clarksburg. 

Today,  Clarksburg  has  a  councll-clty  man- 
ager form  of  government  established  iinder 
a  model  charter  which  was  adopted  by  the 
people  In  1957.  For  this  action  and  other 
citizen  activities,  Clarksburg  was  named  an 
"All-America  City"  by  Look  magazine  and 
the  National  Municipal  League. 

Clarksburg  is  indeed  rich  in  historical  heri- 
tage. It  is  richer  still  in  potentialities  for 
growth,  expansion,  and  progress.  In  a  man- 
ner of  speaking,  the  city  stands  today  on  the 
threshold  of  greatness. 

Clarksburg  la  located  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  275  miles  west 
of  Washington  and  276  miles  east  of  Cincin- 
nati. It  is  at  the  Junction  of  U.S.  Highway 
50  which  extends  from  Washington  to  San 
Francisco  and  the  north-south  U.S.  Highway 
19  from  Erie  to  St.  Petersburg.  Clarksburg 
Is  served  by  the  growing  Benedum  Alri)ort 
located  6>/^  miles  east  of  the  city. 

Because  of  its  unlimited  quantities  of  coal, 
oil,  natural  gas,  and  electric  power,  Harrison 
County,  of  which  Clarksburg  is  the  hub  and 
county  seat,  has  become  the  most  important 
manufacturing  and  natural  resource  center 
in  central  West  Virginia.  Its  principal  prod- 
ucts are:  Oraphltlzed  carbon  electrodes,  zinc, 
caskets,  evaporated  milk,  women's  lingerie. 
window  glass,  signal  lenses,  glass  balls  and 
marbles,  glass  tumbers  and  other  glassware, 
bent  and  convex  glass,  heavy  chinaware, 
brick  and  tile,  bituminous  coal  and  natural 
gas. 

Clarksburg  is  the  center  of  one  of  the 
State's  large  coal-,  oil-,  and  gas-producing 
fields.  At  the  present  time  Harrison  County 
has  15  natural  gas-and  oil-producing  com- 
panies employing  more  than  2.300  people 
and  furnishing  enormous  quantities  of  nat- 
ural gas,  petroleum,  and  gasoline  to  indus- 
tries. 

Clarksburg's  trading  area  comprises  13 
counties  In  central  West  Virginia,  covering 
a  total  of  6.153  square  miles.  The  population 
of  this  area,  according  to  the  last  census 
was  over  343,000.  As  a  result,  the  city  has 
over  800  retail,  wholesale,  and  service  estab- 
lishments with  sales  amounting  to  $400  mil- 
lion. 

The  water  supply  of  Clarksburg  Is  taken 
from  the  West  Fork  of  the  Monongahela 
River.  The  catchment  area  above  the  city, 
Including  the  tributary  of  Elk  Creek,  is  507 
square  miles.  The  Clarksburg  water  supply 
Is  not  excelled  by  any  system  in  any  other 
city  of  comparable  size  in  the  country. 

The  schools  of  Clarksburg  are  a  part  of 
the  Harrison  County  school  system.  In  the 
county  there  are  11  high  schools.  10  junior 
high  schools,  and  more  than  60  elementary 
schools,  with  620  teachers  comprising  the 
teaching  staff.  Most  of  these  teachers  hold 
bachelor  degrees  from  approved  colleges  and 
more  than  a  third  of  them  have  master's 
degrees.  Every  high  school  in  the  county  is 
approved  by  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 


Clarksburg  can  Justly  boast  of  being  an 
outstanding  medical  center,  not  only  in  West 
Virginia,  but  In  any  city  of  comparable  size 
In  the  Nation.  At  present  there  are  three 
hospitals  in  the  city  with  530  beds.  St. 
Mary's,  Union  Protestant,  and  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Clarksburg  has  5  parks  and  12  play- 
grounds, totaling  over  160  acres.  River  Bend 
Park  has  a  new  pavllUoB,  amphitheater, 
pitch  and  putt  6  hole  golf  course,  charcoal, 
and  wood  ovens,  picnic  areas,  and  ball  dia- 
monds. Norwood  Park  contains  ball  dia- 
monds, lighted  multipurpose  court,  picnic 
area,^  playground,  and  horseshoe  pits.  There 
is  a  magniflcient  view  of  the  city  from,  the 
Civil  War  trenches  in  Lowndes  Hill  Park. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  this  city  has 
much  to  offer  and  with  such  an  array  of  es- 
sential assets,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
there  is  a  glowing  future  in  store  for  the 
community. 


Dirksen  Promotes  New  GOP  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALUCE  F.  BENNETT 

OF  trrAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  22,  1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  on  Saturday,  January  16,  entitled 
"Dirksen  Promotes  New  GOP  Unity," 
may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  This  editorial  concerns  the 
great  service  that  our  minority  leader 
has  rendered  to  our  country,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility that  he  has  borne. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DmKSEN  Promotes  New  GOP  Unity 
(By  WUliam  S.  White) 

Washington. — Almost  against  its  will,  the 
Republican  Party  is  being  slowly  reunited 
by  a  congressional  wing  that  is  willing  to  let 
others  have  the  Joy  of  imagemaking  while 
It  holds  all  the  reins  and  actually  runs  all 
the  show. 

Senate  Republican  Leader  Everett  Dirk- 
sen, of  Illinois  bestrides  the  old  GOP  ele- 
phant with  an  elegant  skill  tliat  can  be  fully 
appreciated  only  by  his  admiring  opposite 
numbers  among  the  Democratic  pros. 

In  a  bit  of  wheeling  and  dealing  of  rare 
acuteness,  Dirksen,  in  association  with 
House  Party  Leader  Geralo  Ford  and  certain 
backroom  types,  has  largely  closed  the  great 
crevices  of  division  that  had  been  left  by  the 
spectacular  November  defeat  of  the  ticket 
headed  by  Barry  Goldwater. 

To  be  sure.  Gold  water  ites  and  anti-Gold- 
waterites  have  not  yet  been  brought  into 
what  could  be  called  real  palship.  But 
Dirksen  has  got  them  talking  to  each  other 
through  a  wonderfully  grave  new  device  to 
be  called  the  Republican  coordinating  com- 
mittee on  which  shortly  they  are  all  to  be 
serving  together. 

This  instrumentality  is  handed  to  the 
party  by  Dirksen  with  a  solemnity  that  is 
both  a  triumph  of  dead-pan  humor  and  a 
striking  instance  of  the  subtlety  of  Senate- 
type  politics  at  its  best.  For  the  co- 
ordinating committee  is  to  be  important- 
sounding  enough  to  please  everybody,  big 
enough  to  embrace  every  view — and  diffuse 
enough  so  that  no  part  of  it  will  ever  be 
able  to  encroach  one  inch  upon  the  real 
power  center  of  the  party.     This,  of  coiuse, 


is  to  be  occupied  exclusively  by  the  congres- 
sional leadership. 

The  coordinating  committee  Is  to  have  11 
congressional  members,  plus  5  Republicun 
Governors,  plus  all  6  of  the  living  former 
Republican  presidential  nominees:  Air 
Landon,  of  Kansas,  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  of  New 
York,  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  Richard  Nixon, 
and  Bajry  M.  Goldwater.  -^ 

DniKSEN  thus  finesses  Goldwater  Into  this 
organization  in  such  a  way  that  his  de- 
tractors can  hardly  object  to  his  presev.ce 
without  seeming  vindictive  beyond  words. 
At  the  same  time,  scope  is  given  to  the  anti- 
Goldwater  people  by  the  provision  for  the 
five  governors;  the  Conference  of  Republic^ai 
Governors  has  been  the  principal  avenue  cf 
attack  upon  Goldwater's  continued  titu'.ar 
leadership  of  the  party. 

Dirksen'3  plan,  therefore,  makes  cen  vin 
the  maintenance  of  a  power  balance  witir.n 
the  committee  so  precisely  weighted  and 
poised  that  no  faction  can  do  any  great  harm 
to  any  other.  This  will  take  most  of  ihe 
heat  out  of  the  Goldwater  issue.  Everybody 
on  the  committee  will  be  free  to  make  state- 
ments on  every  possible  occasion;  nobody 
wUl  have  anything  to  do  with  writing  the 
real  Republican  record.  That  wiU  be  done  in 
Congress. 

So  ^  is  that  DmKSEN  and  Ford  and  v.n- 
stmg  allies — Senator  Thruston  Morton,  of 
Kentucky,  Representatives  Mel  Laird,  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Bob  Wilson,  of  Calif onna, 
and  the  deposed  GOP  House  leader  Chari  es 
Hallikk,  of  Indiana — have  thrown  some 
handsomely  packaged  tranq\iilizers  to  the 
angry  Republican  troops  outside  Congress. 
By  the  time  these  feUows  find  out  what  is 
not  inside  the  package,  tempers  will  h.  .e 
cooled  and  there  will  be  less  inclinatior  to 
dwell  on  the  horrid  past. 


Moon  Country:  Bend,  Oreg. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

or   ORSGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  January  22,  1965 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
Bend,  located  In  Oregon's  beautiful  Cas- 
cade Mountains,  is  playing  a  major  role 
in  our  Nation's  exploration  of  space  and 
plans  for  a  moon  landing. 

The  magnificent  and  strange  volconic 
lava  beds  near  Bend  duplicate  conditions 
believed  to  exist  on  the  moon.  The  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration has  been  conducting  extensive 
tests  with  our  Nation's  astronauts  in 
Oregon's  moon  country. 

The  nationally  circulated  Family  W^  ek 
magazine  for  November  29  contained  an 
excellent  article  on  America's  moon 
country.  The  article,  entitled  "Americas 
Little-Known  Lunar  Lab,"  was  written  by 
Hal  Higdon. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Oregon's  role  in 
lunar  testing  will  continue  to  grow. 
More  tests  will  certainly  be  run  near 
Bend. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  Family 
Weekly  magazine,  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  Eugene   (Oreg.)   Register-Guard] 

AMERICA'S  Lrrn-K  Known  Ltinas  Lab 

(By  Hal  Higdon) 

Less  than  a  month  after  America's  Banger 

7  had  broadcast  the  most  detailed  pictures 

ever  recorded.  Astronaut  Walter  Cunningham 

donned  a  bulky,  white  space  suit  and,  with 

scientists  monitoring  his  every  step,,^«trxxle 

across   what   perhaps   is   the   ^rtlfi   closest 

approximation  of  the  face  of  the  moon. 

Cunningham's  simulated  moon  Journey 
late  last  August  didn't  occur  behind  g^uarded 
fences  in  Houston's  new  manned  space  cen- 
ter. Nor  was  it  in  some  inaccessible  wilder- 
ness. 

He  "walked  on  the  moon"  near  the  town 
of  Bend,  Oreg.,  in  the  heart  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Tooon  country.  There,  strange  vol- 
canic formations,  grotesque  lava  beds,  and 
ankle-deep  volcanic  ash  are  comparable  to 
what  scientists  exi>ect  to  find  someday  on 
the  moon. 

"No  one  can  stand  up  and  swear  what  the 
moon  will  be  like,"  Cunningham  admitted 
shortly  after  he  and  scientists  from  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
(NASA)  finished  a  week's  tests  in  three  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  moon  country  of  central 
Oregon.  "The  surfaces  here  just  represent 
three  possible  sxirfaces  we  might  encounter 
on  the  moon." 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Oregon  tests, 
Cunningham  said,  was  "to  determine  capa- 
bilities to  perform  on  l\inar-related  terrain." 
Under  security  guard,  NASA  geologists  laid 
out  trails  over  the  lava  fields,  then  stood  by 
with  stopwatches  to  see  how  long  Cunning- 
ham took  to  cover  the  distance.  WhUe  his 
time  didn't  break  any  Ol3miplc  records,  he 
performed  well — especially  for  a  man 
weighted  down  with  an  80-pound  air-condi- 
tioned moon  suit. 

Before  Cunningham's  trek  across  the  lava 
fie.ds,  most  lunar  tests  were  made  at  the 
M.mned  Spacecraft  Center  in  Houston. 
Tiiere  a  special  indoor  "moon  room"  provided 
lighting  conditions  similar  to  those  in  space. 
NASA  also  built  what  It  calls  a  "lunar  surface 
simulation  area."  In  an  outdoor  area  ap- 
proximately the  size  of  a  footbaU  field.  It 
tried  to  duplicate  the  moon  surface,  using 
volcanic  material  and  slag  to  simulate  moon 
cr.iters. 

Other  research  was  done  at  Langley  Field 
in  Virginia,  where  NASA  erected  a  harness 
device  that  supports  flve-sixtlis  of  a  person's 
weight.  Strapped  into  the  harness,  potential 
mr>on  explorers  leaped.  Jumped,  and  walked 
sideways  on  walls,  experiencing  only  one- 
sixth  gravity— which  is  the  gravity  pull  on 
th'.'  moon. 

Oespite  laboratory  attempts  to  copy  the 
moon  surface,  the  best  moon-testing  area 
may  still  prove  to  be  the  volcanic  fields  of 
central  Oregon.  For  example,  there  is  Crater 
Lrike  National  Park,  which  was  formed  eons 
ago  after  a  cataclysmic  explosion  splattered 
the  area  with  a  layer  of  coarse  and  sand-col- 
or- d  pumice  dust.  Many  scientists  expect  the 
m  on  to  be  covered  with  a  similar  layer  of 
dii.'^t,  maybe  so  deep  that  a  spaceship  would 
sink  into  it.  If  so,  Oregon's  pumice  fields, 
wliich  are  often  15  to  20  feet  deep,  may  show 
NASA  exactly  what  to  expect  on  the  moon. 
XASA  also  is  conducting  lunar  sur- 
fa' e  tests  in  this  area  to  explore  an  astro- 
n  It's  ability  to  hike  in  a  heavy  space  suit 
across  the  rough,  spiny  basaltic  lava  and 
sh  rp  obsidian  lava,  or  volcanic  glass.  The 
t£  t«  have  been  encouraging.  Although  Cun- 
ningham scrambled  over  loose  lava  and  steep 
rock  inclines  with  31°  pitches,  he  fell  only 
or.ce  during  his  week  of  tests. 

More  than  likely  we  won't  find  condi- 
tions as  rough  on  the  moon,"  explained  geo- 
logist Curt  Mason.  "If  we  did.  the  astronaut 
probably  could  avoid  them." 

Although  NASA  scientists  decline  to  com- 
ment on  future  lunar  surface  tests,  they 
p:  'bably  will  need  to  return  to  central  Ore- 


gon. Future  tests  may  explore  these  prob- 
lems: 

Lava  tubes,  or  caves,  exist  In  the  Oregon 
moon  country.  One  Is  a  full-mile  long.  If 
similar  cavw  exist  on  the  moon — and  many 
scientists  believe  they  do — they  could  provide 
shelter  for  f utiire  moon  colonies. 

Water  will  be  expensive  to  transport  to  the 
moon.  Volcanic  rock,  at  least  here  on  earth, 
contains  up  to  2  percent  wtLter.  Although  it 
will  not  be  easy,  moon  rock  might  be  made 
to  yield  some  liquid  content. 

Apart  from  testing  man's  lunar  mobility, 
future  lava-field  tests  may  Involve  vehicles 
capable  of  traversing  the  moon's  surface,  in- 
struments capable  of  measuring  it,  and  per- 
haps even  a  prototyjw  lunar  spaceship. 

But  before  the  first  spaceship  touches 
down  on  the  moon's  surface,  perhaps  In  1969 
or  1970,  much  more  Information  must  be 
gathered.  NASA  scientists  already  have  se- 
lected a  general  region  for  the  first  moon 
landing.  They  are  now  making  more  de- 
taUed  studies  of  specific  areas  within  that 
region. 

In  1966  space  scientists  expect  to  land  a 
vehicle  on  the  moon  that  wlU  transmit  sig- 
nals after  arrival.  A  television  camera  peer- 
ing in  all  directions  may  then  tell  scientists 
whether  the  surface  of  the  moon  resembles 
central  Oregon's  moon  country — or,  instead. 
Is  unlike  anything  on  earth. 


The  Spiritual  Dimensions  of  Leadership 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  21, 1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  truth  shines  forth  to  us  as 
a  light  in  a  world  of  darkness — giving 
us  the  courage  and  faith  to  travel 
through  the  perilous  pathways  of  life. 

In  his  sermon  to  the  President  on  In- 
auguration Day  at  National  City  Chris- 
tian Church,  Dr.  Billy  Graham  spelled 
out  clearly  the  spiritual  dimensions  of 
leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Graham  brings  home 
the  overwhelming  truth  that  only  with 
the  help  of  God  can  our  Nation  find 
peace,  purpose  and  courage  and  continue 
to  endure  as  a  free  nation. 

Dr.  Graham's  sermon  was  inspiring, 
and  I  believe  it  only  proper  that  Ameri- 
cans everywhere — as  well  as  everyone 
else — be  given  an  opportunity  to  hear  his 
words. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
hereby  include  his  sermon: 
The  SPiRiTir.M,  Dimensions  of  Leadership 
(By  Billy  Graham) 

On  that  day  more  than  a  year  ago  when 
the  torch  of  leadership  was  transferred,  I 
happened  to  be  with  a  long-time  friend  of 
President  Johnson's,  and  we  went  immedi- 
ately to  a  quiet  place  to  ask  God  to  sustain 
him  for  the  immense  responsibilities  which 
were  thrust  so  suddenly  upon  him.  That 
afternoon,  when  he  was  placing  his  hand 
on  the  Bible  and  being  sworn  in' to  the  high 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  we 
read  together  a  passage  of  Holy  Scripture.  It 
was  the  prayer  of  King  Solomon  upon  his 
ascension  to  the  throne  of  Israel  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  King  David. 

Today,  at  high  noon,  as  he  takes  that  oath 
again  and  become  President  In  his  own  right. 


I  can  still  think  of  no  finer  prayer  to  begin 
with  than  that  one  (2  ChrotUdes  1:  7-13) : 
"In  that  night  did  God  appear  to  Sdotnon. 
and  said  iinto  him,  ask  what  I  shall  slve 
thee."  * 

And  King  Solomon  prayed.  "Give  me  now 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  that  I  may  c<Hne  In 
and  go  out  before  this  people." 

"And  CJod  said  to  Solomon,  Because  this 
was  in  thine  heart,  and  thou  hast  not  asked 
riches,  wealth,  or  honor,  nor  the  life  of  thine 
enemies  •  •  •  but  hast  asked  wisdom  and 
knowledge  for  thyself,  that  thou  mayest 
Judge  my  people,  over  whom  I  have  made  thee 
king: 

"Wisdom  and  knowledge  is  granted  unto 
thee;  and  I  will  give  thee  riches,  and  wealth, 
and  honor,  such  as  none  of  the  kings  have 
had  that  have  been  before  thee." 

Last  February  President  Johnson  said.  "No 
man  can  live  where  I  live  now,  nor  wcwk  at 
the  desk  where  I  work  now,  without  needing 
and  without  seeking  the  strength  and  sup- 
port of  earnest  and  frequent  prayer." 
Humbled  by  the  magnitude  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  high  office,  a  man  begins  to 
probe  the  erratic  swirl  of  events  for  a  pro- 
phetic understanding  of  history;  and  when 
he  is  a  spiritually  sensitive  man  he  will  feel 
as  Lincoln  did — that  he  is  a  "humble  Instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Almighty  God." 

Diu-ing  the  next  4  years  many  of  you  here 
today  will  have  to  make  decisions  of  state, 
perhaps  greater  than  those  of  any  of  your 
predecessors.  You  wlU  hold  in  your  hands 
the  destiny  not  only  of  America,  but  of  the 
world.  You  wUl  lead  the  richest  and  the 
most  powerful  nation  the  world  has  ever 
known.  It  is  a  nation  which  has  been 
abundantly  endowed  with  material  blessings, 
but  it  is  also  a  nation  in  danger  of  losing 
its  moral  moorings  and  its  spiritual  perspec- 
tive. Christ,  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treas- 
ures of  wtedom,  once  said,  "What  shall  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul"  (Mark  8:  36).  This  ap- 
plies to  nations  as  well  as  to  Individuals,  for 
a  nation  that  loses  its  spiritual  coiirage  will 
grow  old  before  its  time.  Even  if  we  gain 
all  our  material  and  social  objectives,  and 
lose  our  souls,  it  would  be  disastrous.  Win- 
ston Churchill  once  said,  "BiCan's  destiny  is 
not  measured  in  material  computations." 

There  is  a  spiritual  dimension  to  leader- 
ship which  this  administration  has  already 
recognized.  Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said, 
"The  White  House  Is  a  buUy  pulpit."  So 
it  is.  From  this  city  you  are  already  leading 
the  Nation  to  new  heights  of  social  Justice 
and  economic  prosperity.  You  have  also  the 
opportunity  to  lead  the  Nation  to  its  great- 
est moral  and  spiritual  heights.  Jesus  Christ 
said.  "Unto  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  shall 
much  be  required."  Those  who  have  the 
greatest  power  always  need  the  greatest 
guidance. 

No  government  rules  except  by  the  will  of 
God.  You  are  leaders,  not  only  as  a  result  of 
the  greatest  mandate  the  American  people 
have  ever  given,  but  there  is  a  mandate 
higher  than  the  ballot  box.  You  have  re- 
sponsibilities not  only  to  all  the  people  of 
America  and  to  the  peoples  of  the  world,  but 
you  have  also  a  great  responsibility  to  the 
God  of  our  fathers. 

Even  to  the  most  casual  observer.  It  Is 
apparent  that  there  is  a  growing  spiritual 
vacuum  in  our  Nation.  Our  wealth  and  our 
prorperity  are  in  danger  of  making  us  com- 
placent and  careless  in  the  matters  of  the 
spirit.  Jesus  said.  "Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone."  Many  nations  have  tried  it, 
and  failed.  Germany  declared  a  neutrality 
in  matters  of  religion  during  the  thirties. 
That  neutrality  created  a  spiritual  vacuum, 
and  the  first  robust  philosophy  to  come  along 
filled  that  vacuvun  with  a  vengeance.  And 
that,  in  my  Judgment,  is  how  we  got  nazism. 
and  the  hell  of  World  War  n.  Ilie  Bible 
says.  "Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish." 
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In  foreign  affairs,  we  are  faced  with  over- 
^rbelmlng  problems,  from  southeast  Asia  to 
the  Congo.  In  domestic  affairs,  we  are  faced 
wltli  an  alarming  crime  rate,  a  moral  crlsla, 
and  many  Individual  psychological  problems 
wblch  fill  our  hospitals.  These  problems  will 
become  more  Intense  and  more  demanding 
during  tbe  next  4  years. 

There  seems  to  be  no  permanent  solution 

to  our  problems.  We  try  this  scheme  and 
that,  but  we  find  that  each  one  is  only  a 
stopgap  measure.  Could  It  be  that  we 
have  failed  to  diagnose  properly  the  Ills  of 
the  world?  Could  General  Mac  Arthur  have 
been  right  when  he  said,  20  years  ago,  "The 
problem,  basically,  is  theological  •  •  •  there 
must  be  a  revival  of  the  spirit,  if  we  are  to 
save  the  flesh?" 

I  know  the  leaders  of  this  administration, 
especially  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
well  enough  to  know  that  they  believe  he 
was  right — and  that  our  problems  are  basic- 
ally spiritual  and  that  they  require  a  spir- 
itual solution.  That  spiritual  solution  was 
outlined  by  Ood  to  King  Solomon  long  ago, 
when  he  said, 

"If  my  people,  which  are  called  by  my 
name,  shall  humble  themselves,  and  pray, 
and  seek  my  face,  and  turn  from  their 
wicked  wa3rs;  then  will  I  hear  from  heaven, 
and  will  forgive  their  sin,  and  will  heal  their 
land"    (3   Chronicles   7:    14). 

To  approach  the  problems  of  the  next  4 
years  In  a  spirit  of  prayer  and  humble  de- 
pendence upon  God  would  bring  a  freshness 
of  vision  and  purpose  that  could  capture  the 
imagination  of  the  world. 

During  the  next  4  years,  there  will  be 
moments  of  discouragement,  despondency, 
and  even  disillusionment.  There  may  come 
times  when  some  of  you  will  feel  like  Wood- 
row  Wilson  did  when  the  Senate  voted 
against  the  ratification  of  Wilson's  proposal 
for  the  League  of  Nations.  The  news  was 
telephoned  to  the  White  House.  "I  feel  like 
going  to  bed  and  staying  there,"  Wilson  said. 
He  could  not  sleep  that  night,  and  he  turned 
to  Dr.  Grayson  about  3  o'clock  In  the  morn- 
ing, and  said,  "doctor,  the  devil  is  a  busy 
man." 

Later  In  the  morning,  he  had  Grayson  read 
St.  Paul's  consoling  words  from  Second  Cor- 
inthians, "We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet 
not  distressed;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  for- 
saken; cast  down,  but  not  destroyed."  Turn- 
ing to  Grayson,  President  Wilson  said,  "Doc- 
tor, if  I  were  not  a  Christian,  I  think  I  should 
go  mad,  but  my  faith  In  God  holds  me  to  the 
belief  that  He  Is,  in  some  way,  working  out 
His  own  plans.  In  spite  of  human  mistakes." 
Centuries  ago  Moses  stood  before  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  and  said,  "When  thou  art  In 
tribulation,  and  all  these  things  are  come 
upon  thee  •  •.  •  If  thou  turn  to  the  Lord, 
thy  God,  and  shaJl  be  obedient  unto  His 
voice.  •  •  •  He  will  not  forsake  thee  •  •  • 
nor  forget  the  covenants  of  thy  father,  which 
He  sware  unto  them." 

In  the  midst  of  the  bloody  Civil  War,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  read  his  Bible  regularly.  He 
memorized  passages  from  Its  pages.  He  used 
the  Word  of  God  to  help  him  make  decisions 
and  solve  problems.  In  matters  of  right  and 
wrong,  the  God  of  the  Bible  was  Lincoln's 
final  court  of  appeals.  The  overwhelming 
problems  of  his  day  drove  him  to  the  Scrlp- 
tuiea  and  to  his  knees  in  prayer.  Out  of  this 
humble  dependence  on  God  came  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union. 

History  throbs  with  crisis,  but  the  Gospel 
Is  that  God  Is  for  man,  and  that,  In  the 
greatest  crisis  this  world  has  ever  known — 
when  Jesus  Christ  went  to  the  cross — God 
transformed  that  tragedy  into  triumph  and 
WTOught  redemption  for  those  who  trust  In 
Him. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  wall  of  your  office 
at  the  White  House,  I  have  seen  a  framed 
yellowed  letter.  It  was  written  to  your  great- 
grandfather Balnes  more  than  100  years  ago, 


and  it  bears  the  bold— almost  defiant— sig- 
nature of  Sam  Houston. 

Your  great-grandfather  led  Gen.  Sam  Hous- 
ton to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  conversion  transformed  that  troubled, 
rou^  hero  ot  San  Jacinto  Into  a  man  of 
peace,  happiness,  and  purpose.  As  Marquis 
James  put  it  in  liis  book  "Itie  Raven": 

"The  long  quest  for  spiritual  repose  ended 
when  Houston  knelt  before  the  altar  and 
asked  to  be  received  Into  the  church,  and  on 
the  19th  of  November  1868,  the  convert  waded 
Into  the  chilly  waters  of  Rocky  Creek,  and 
was  baptized.  A  church  publication  at  that 
time  said,  'The  announcement  of  General 
Houston's  conversion  has  excited  wonder  and 
surprise  of  many  who  have  supposed  that 
he  was  i>ast  praying  for.*  " 

At  the  time,  somebody  said  to  Sam  Hous- 
ton, "Well,  general,  I  hear  all  your  sins  were 
washed  away."  "1  hope  so."  Sam  Houston 
replied,  "but  If  they  were  all  washed  away, 
the  Lord  help  the  fish  down  below." 

On  the  day  Sam  Houston  was  baptized,  he 
offered  to  pay  half  the  minister's  salary  In 
the  chiirch.  When  someone  asked  him  about 
It,  he  said,  "My  pocketboak  was  baptized, 
too." 

This  newness  of  spiritual  life  that  the  Pres- 
ident's great-grandfather  Balnes  helped  In- 
troduce to  Gen.  Sam  Houston  is  the  same 
transforming  faith  we  need  in  our  Nation 
today  If  we  are  to  meet  sucoesBfully  our  ren- 
dezvous with  destiny.  That  letter,  written 
by  a  heroic  Texan,  to  the  great-grandfather 
of  our  President,  is  heartening  evidence  of 
a  sense  of  moral  direction.  The  letter  itself 
is  Important,  but  the  fact  that  the  President 
chose  to  hang  it  in  his  office  Is  also  important. 
It  Is  a  shining  symbol  that  from  the  very 
apex  of  Government,  there  Is  a  spiritual  em- 
phasis in  our  national  affairs. 

Symbolically,  it  says  that  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson  has  respect  for  the  "old  faith"  that 
has  guided  his  family,  his  State,  and  his 
nation,  through  generations. 

On  this  solemn  occasion,  as  a  great  nation 
goes  forward  under  its  newly  chosen  leaders, 
1  find  great  comfort  for  the  future,  sym- 
bolized by  a  yellowed  scrap  of  paper  on  a 
White  House  wall. 


Nearly  12,000  Children  Aided  by  Portland 
Shriners  Hospital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  , 

OF 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  22,  1965 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  outstanding  acts  of  mercy  and 
human  kindness  is  that  performed  by 
the  Shriners,  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order 
of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  In 
building  and  operating  hospitals  for 
crippled  children.  The  Portland  Shrin- 
ers Hospital  for  Crippled  Children  was 
opened  in  1924  and  some  12,000  children 
have  received  help  and  loving  care  in 
Portland  alone.  The  Shriners  have  also 
operated  hospitals  for  crippled  children 
throughout  the  country.  Now  the  Shrin- 
ers are  turning  to  an  additional  medical 
problem,  treatment  and  research  in  the 
field  of  burns,  especially  for  childi'en. 

A  notable  address  was  delivered  In 
Portland  by  George  E.  Strlngfellow,  of 
East  Orange,  N.J.,  past  imperial  poten- 
tate of  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the 


Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  before  the 

members  oi  the  Al  Kader  Temple,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Portland  Shriners  Hos- 
pital for  Crippled  Children.  Mr.  String- 
fellow  has  had  a  notable  career  in  the 
business  world,  and  has  performed  many 
effective  endeavors.  He  was  an  associate 
of  the  late  Thomas  Alva  Edison,  and  re- 
tired in  1959  as  vice  president  of  Thomas 
A.  Edison  Industries.  He  has  been  active 
in  the  American  Cancer  Society  and 
many   other  outstanding  humanitarian 

endeavors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Rfcord  Mr.  Stringfellow's  re- 
marks of  November  16.  1964,  delivered  in 
Portland,  Or^.,  together  with  an  article 
entitled  "Nearly  12,000  Children  Aided 
by  40-Year -Old  Portland  Shriners  Hos- 
pital," frwn  the  Portland  Oregonlan  of 
November  17,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Som.  OP  THi  Sheine 
(Address  by  George  E.  Strlngfellow,  pest  Im- 
perial   potentate,    AAONMS,    and    former 
business    associate    of    the    late    Thomas 
Alva  Edison,   before  the   members   ol   Al 
Kader   Temple,    Portland,    Oreg.,    on    the 
occasion   of  the  celebration   of  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Port- 
land   unit    of    the   Shriners   Hospital    for 
Crippled  Children,  on  November  16,  19G4) 
I  am  delighted  to  Join  with  you  In  the 
observance  of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Portland  unit  of  the  Shriners 
Hospital  for  Crippled  ChUdren  and  am  com- 
plimented by  your  Invitation  to  address  my- 
self  to  Freemasonry,  the  Shrine,  the  ShrlKcrs 
Hospital    for    Crippled    ChUdren,    and    the 
Bums  project. 

FRIZMASONST 

The  Importance  of  Freemasonry  to  the 
world,  and  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  in 
particular,  Is  manifest  In  part  by  the  spitce 
allotted  to  It  In  major  encyclopedias.  These 
chronicles,  however,  tend  to  be  more  con- 
cerned with  our  history  than  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Freemasonry,  in  which  we  believe, 
and  which  In  a  measure  guide  our  lives. 

Freemasons  played  an  Important  part  In 
establishing  otu"  way  of  life.  For  example, 
a  majority  of  those  who  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  were  Freemasons.  The 
men  who  dumped  the  tea  In  Boston  Harbor 
were  mostly  Freemasons. 

In  referring  to  Freemasonry,  Gen.  George 
Washington  said,  "The  lessons  I  learned  on 
my  admission  to  Freemasonry  were  of  en- 
couragement In  later  years  when  I  encoun- 
tered •  •  •  severe  trials,  especially  those  of 
the  commencement  and  during  the  Revc'ti- 
tlon.  There  Is  no  doubt  Ln  my  mind,"  c  n- 
tlnued  the  Father  of  our  Country,  "tl.at 
Freemasonry  and  Its  lessons  were  help;ul 
throughout  the  Revolution,  both  on  the  bat- 
tlefield and  In  the  legislative  assembly. " 

The  lessons  Washington  and  his  associ.  t« 
learned  In  our  fraternity  doubtless  helped  to 
hold  together  that  little  band  of  patriot.^  at 
Valley  Forge,  which  made  us  a  free  people. 
HEarrAGE 

Our  Masonic  forefathers  buUt  on  this  con- 
tinent a  civilization  which  for  prestige, 
wealth,  and  power  has  no  eqtial  In  the  ann;.ls 
of  history.  It  was  divine  guidance  that 
gave  them  faith  and  courage  to  ptish  forv,."*rd 
the  frontiers  of  world  commerce  and  thus 
increase  the  living  standards  of  all  peoples. 
On  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  o\ir  Government,  someone  asked  James 
Russell  Lowell,  "How  long  will  our  form  of 
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government  endure?"  The  great  poet, 
statesman,  and  philosopher  replied,  "Only 
so  long  as  the  spirit  and  the  phUosophy  of 
those  who  conceived  and  built  It  continues 
to  be  dominant  in  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion." 

It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  as  Freemasons,  as 
Shriners,  and  as  citizens  to  promote  that 
spirit    and    that    philosophy    and    thus    be 

worthy  of  our  great  heritage. 

HIXIASI    ABIF 

We  Freemasons  are  inspired  by  the  example 
of  the  Intellectual  integrity  and  earnestness 
of  purpose  of  our  exemplar,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  leaders,  whose  father  died  when  he 
was  a  boy  and  whose  mother  remarried. 

His  stepfather  a  highly  sUIIed  workman, 
gave  him  his  vocational  training.  His 
mother,  who  came  from  one  of  the  best  fam- 
ilies of  her  time,  gave  him  his  religious  train- 
ing and  his  moral  and  ethical  code  of  life. 

Historians  tell  us  his  contemporaries  con- 
sidered him  an  exemplary  citizen.  He  pos- 
sessed great  vision,  he  dreamed  of  castles  In 
the  air  and  had  the  ability  to  make  them 
realities  on  the  surface.  His  mastery  of 
mathematics  and  engineering  enabled  him  to 
handle  the  technical  problems  of  his  profes- 
sion with  great  skill. 

History  reveals  that  he  employed,  effec- 
tively, over  200,000  workmen  on  the  world's 
greatest  construction  Job.  While  we  Free- 
masons respect  his  brilliance,  executive  abil- 
ity, and  his  leadership.  It  Is  his  integrity  and 
his  perseverance  that  we  admire  most. 

There  Is  little  to  be  found  about  this  wise 
man  in  the  pages  of  secular  history.  It  Is  in 
the  Bible  and  the  annals  of  Freemasonry 
that  his  name  Is  prominently  recorded.  I 
quote  from  Scripture:  "This  Inspired  master 
was,  without  question,  the  most  skilled 
*  •  •  workman  who  ever  lived,  whose  qual- 
ities were  not  confined  to  building.  They 
extended  to  all  kinds  of  work." 

We  Freemasons  have  walked  In  his  foot- 
steps. We  are  Impressed  by  his  steadfast- 
ness, unto  death.  We  have  gone  with  him, 
to  the  grave. 

He  was  the  renowned  architect  of  King 
Solomon's  Temple — he  was  Hiram  Ablf — "The 
Widow's  Son." 

THE    SHRINE 

Almost  100  years  ago,  a  distinguished 
American  actor  and  an  eminent  American 
physician  presented  to  11  other  Freemasons 
a  proposal  for  the  formation  of  a  new  frater- 
nal order.  It  was  enthusiastically  received 
and  unanimously  approved.  Thus  was  born 
the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine. 

As  most  of  you  know,  membership  In  Free- 
masonry is  a  prerequisite  for  membership  In 
the  Shrine  and  that,  more  than  any  other 
one  thing  has.  In  my  opinion,  helped  to 
make  the  Shrine  a  great  organization. 

S-artlng  with  13  members  and  1  temple, 
our  membership  has  grown  to  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million.  Today  we  have 
167  temples  located  In  Canada,  Canal  Zone, 
Mexico,  and  the  United  States. 

Oregon  was  admitted  to  statehood  in  1859. 
Thirty  years  later,  your  own  Al  Kader  Temple 
was  48th  of  the  167  temples  to  be  chartered. 
It  is  currently  29th  in  membership. 

No  other  temple.  In  my  opinion,  com- 
mands greater  respect  of  the  citizens  of  Its 
conmunity  of  wields  greater  Influence  in 
mci'ding  the  policies  of  our  fraternity,  than 
-^1  Kader.  Your  temple  has  enjoyed  top- 
flieln  leadership  over  a  long  period  of  years 
and  that  is  especially  true  this  year. 

Our  fraternity  has,  since  Its  inception,  been 
a  liumanlzlng  force.  It  adds  years  to  our 
livts  and  life  to  our  living. 

Tile  Shrine  Is  sometimes  referred  to  (in 
Jest)  as  an  old  man's  organization.  How- 
ever. I  submit  that  youth  is  not  a  time  of 
life — it  Is  a  state  of  mind.  One  is  as  old  as 
his  despair  and  as  young  as  his  faith.  Men 
grow  old  by  deserting  their  ideals.    Years 


wrinkle  the  skin  by  compromising  prlncipleB 
wrinkles  the  brain  and  sours  the  souL 
Shriners  strive  to  emulate  St.  Paul  who. 
crying  that  the  days  were  evil,  labored  to  Im- 
prove them. 

Shriners,  therefore,  cherish  no  Jealousies 
and  entertain  no  hatred  for  their  fellow  man. 
Shriners'  code  of  conduct  is  "Pleasure  with- 
out Intemperance,  hospitality  without  rude- 
ness, and  Jollity  without  coarseness." 

SHBINERS    HOSPrrAI.S 

To  Freemasons  In  general,  and  Shriners  In 
particular,  charity  is  a  desirable  trait.  Ever 
since  the  advent  of  Freemasonry  Into  the 
New  World,  the  lodges  have  practiced  charity 
without  ostentation  and,  more  often  th&n 
not.  In  complete  secrecy. 

Almost  from  its  beginning,  Shriners  have 
practiced  cliarlty  of  some  kind.  From  the 
example  of  the  first  Christmas  basket,  de- 
livered by  members  of  Mecca  Temple  to  some 
unnamed  and  now  unknown  family  In  New 
York,  back  in  the  eighties,  the  idea  spread. 
Eventually  every  temple  otf  the  Srhlne  had 
helped,  wherever,  whenever,  and  however  It 
could. 

Therefore  the  Idea  of  Shrine  charity  was 
not  unknown  in  1919  when  Freeland  Kendrlck 
became  Imperial  potentate.  However,  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  to  de- 
velop a  goal  for  the  Shrine  beyond  the  "pur- 
suit of  pleasure." 

It  was  Freeland  Kendrlck  who,  44  years 
ago,  brought  the  project  of  the  Shriners 
hospitals  for  crippled  children  to  the  floor 
of  the  Imperial  council  here  In  your  beautiful 
city.  Like  any  new  idea.  It  was  kicked  around 
until  Forest  Adair,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  made  his 
moving  "Bubbles"  speech,  from  which  I  quote 
excerpts:  "I  was  Ijdng  In  bed  yesterday  morn- 
ing, about  4  o'clock,  in  the  Mutnomah  Hotel, 
and  some  good  fellow  had  strayed  away  from 
the  rest  of  the  band  and,  a  magnlflclent  per- 
former on  his  baritone  horn,  stood  under  the 
window  for  25  minutes,  playing  'I'm  Forever 
Blowing  Bubbles,'  and  after  a  while  •  •  • 
when  I  dropped  back  Into  peaceful  sleep,  I 
dreamed  of  a  crippled  children's  hospital — 
a  hospital  run  by  the  Scottish  Rite  In  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  I  thought  of  the  wandering  Shrine 
minstrel  of  the  early  morning  and  I  won- 
dered If  there  was  not  a  significance,  for 
Shriners,  In  the  tune  he  was  playing,  Tm 
Forever  Blowing  Bubbles'." 

The  hush  In  the  auditorium  deepened. 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  that  Adair  was  de- 
livering an  Inspiring  message;  a  message  that 
was  to  become  known  wherever  Shriners 
gather,  as  the  "Bubbles"  speech. 

Following  that  speech,  Kendrlck's  resolu- 
tion creating  the  Shriners  hospitals  was 
passed.  The  following  year  Shriners  agreed 
to  btilld  one  or  more  hospitals. 

Subsequent  to  the  1921  meeting,  17  Shrin- 
ers hospitals  have  been  built,  equipped  and 
staffed.  Tbey  are  located  In  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  spent  more  than  $103  mil- 
lion to  operate  these  hospitals — 140,000  in- 
patient children  and  10.000  outpatient  chil- 
dren have  been  helped. 

Capital  expendltvires  for  these  hospitals 
and  conunitteed  to  be  spent  on  the  bums 
project  is  In  excess  of  $39,500,000. 

On  January  15,  1924,  tlie  Portland  unit  was 
opened.  The  capital  expenditures  to  date 
for  this  unit  Is  $1,797,000.  The  operating 
cost  to  September  30,  1964,  is  $6,946,000 — 
11,790  crippled  children  have  either  been 
completely  cured  or  materially  belped  in 
your  unit,  without  cost  to  their  parents  co- 
guardians.  Yours  is  an  enviable  record  and 
I  hasten  to  extend  to  you  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations. 

BUTIKS   PROJECT 

With  Allah's  blessing,  Shriners  are  now  em- 
barked on  a  new  course  of  treatment  and 
research  in  the  field  of  bvims.  We  appro- 
priated $10  million  In  1962  to  get  the  pro- 
gram underway. 


Medical  science  knows  little  about  burns 

or  bow  to  treat  them.  We  have  been  told  by 
medical  doctors  frocn  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  that  there  is  no  field  of  medicine 
in  such  dire  need  of  help. 

Our  objective  is  to  determine  the  best 
methods  of  treating  burns  in  three  bum 
centers.  The  first  center  is  now  under  con- 
struction in  connection  with  the  University 
of  Texas  Medical  Center.    But  even  before 

our  new  building  Is  erected,  we  are  operating 
beds  In  the  Seeley  Hospital,  adjacent  to  our 
new  structure. 

Qround  has  been  broken  for  the  second 
burns  center  adjacent  to  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  Medical  Center. 

Ground  will  be  broken  In  the  spring  for 
the  third  Bums  Center,  adjacent  to  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  and  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School. 

As  in  our  hospitals  for  crippled  children 
we  will  treat  btim  cases  without  cost.  We 
will  do  full-scale  research  on  the  burns  prob- 
lem. We  will  develop  medical  and  niirsing 
teams  to  carry  the  knowledge  we  have 
gained  to  the  other  centers  of  medical  learn- 
ing. 

Love  of  little  children  turned  Shriners  Into 
ministers  of  healing.  The  red  fez  thiis  takes 
Its  place,  with  the  Red  Cross,  as  an  emblem 
of  mercy  and  of  loving  kindness.  Our  hos- 
pitals have  been  Identified  as  "temples  of 
mercy."  In  the  words  of  one  of  our  leading 
citizens,  crippled  children's  work  gave  the 
Shrine  its  soul. 

[From  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Oregonlan,  Nov. 

17.  1964] 

Neaklt   12,000  CHrLDRZN  AzosD  BT  40-Tkar- 

Ou)  Portlanh  Shrinbw  Hospital 

"Crippled  children's  work  gave  the  Shrine 
Its  soul,"  George  E.  Strlngfellow,  East 
Orange,  N.J.,  told  members  of  the  Masonic 
order  Monday  night  at  a  meeting  observing 
the  40th  annlvo'sary  of  the  Shriners  Hospital 
for  Crippled  Children,  in  Portland. 

"Love  of  little  children  turns  Shriners  Into 
ministers  of  heeding,"  he  said. 

"Thus,  the  red  fez  takes  its  place  as  an 
emblem  of  mercy  and  of  loving  kindness." 

It  was  in  1920  when  the  Ancient  Arabic 
of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  met  in 
convention  in  Portland.  Before  the  dele- 
gates, the  Imperial  Potentate  Freeland 
Kendrlck  proposed  the  hospital  idea  as  a 
goal  for  the  shrine  beyond  the  "pursuit  of 
pleasure." 

SEVENTEEN     HOSFITAl£    BUILT 

Later,  at  the  same  convention.  Forest 
Adair  provided  the  inspirational  klckoff 
which  has  since  sent  thousands  of  football 
players  throughout  the  land  into  action  to 
provide  the  wherewithal  so  that  these  crip- 
pled children  could  bectxne  normal. 

Through  all  these  efforts.  17  Shriners 
hospitals  have  been  built,  equipped,  and 
staffed.  More  than  $103  million  has  been 
raised  in  their  support.  More  than  140,000 
children  have  been  completely  cxured  or  ma- 
terially helped. 

On  January  15,  1924,  the  Portland  unit  was 
opened.  Operating  costs  have  totaled  $6,945,- 
000  and  11,790  crippled  children  have  occu- 
pied its  80  beds.  A  waiting  list  of  more  than 
200  exists. 

Strlngfellow,  who  Is  a  past  imperial  poten- 
tate, said  a  new  aim  of  Shriners  is  a  project 
passed  on  by  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
doctors. 

TOP    PEOPLE    ATTRACTED 

"Our  new  venture,  costing  initially  $10 
million,  iB  a  program  of  treatment  and  re- 
search In  the  field  of  burns,  especially  bumed 
children.  The  ballcarrylng  for  crippled  chil- 
dren is  being  picked  up  by  others,  although 
we  will  not  fUmininh  our  efforts  In  that  area. 

"We  hope  to  do  for  bumed  children  what 
we  have  done  for  crippled  youngsters,"  he 
added. 
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R.  Earl  RUey,  former  Portland  mayor  and 
now  chairman  of  the  Shrlners  hospital  board, 
■aid  In  an  interview  Moiulay  that  one  of  the 
maJcHT  reason*  for  the  success  of  Shrlners 
hospitals  is  the  $500,000  rec<Hd  and  com- 
munication system  whereby  the  record  of 
every  child  ever  treated  in  any  Shrlners 
hospital  Is  Instantly  available  through  IBM 
equipment  to  any  doctor  in  any  other  hos- 
pital. 

"Formal  research  programs  are  carried  out 
in  orthopedic  surgery  and  the  spirit  and  will 
for  a  good  cause,"  said  Stringfellow,  make 
the  solutions  obvious.  "Such  programs  at- 
tract the  top  people  In  the  healing  pro- 
fession." 

Miss  S.  Dorothy  Andrew,  hospital  admin- 
istrator, said  each  child's  "will  to  be  normal 
is  a  great  help  to  the  staff  In  getting  them 
well.    And  each  sees  the  progress  of  others." 


Railroads  May  Be  Our  SalTation  When 
Aatot  Strangle  Highways 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

or   HEW   RAMFSHIRX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  19, 1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nashua  Telegraph  has  written  a  percep- 
tive editorial  on  the  railroad  passenger 
crisis  In  the  Northeast,  which  I  offer  here 
for  the  Recoro.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
It  would  be  disastrous  to  allaf  ]||llroad 
passenger  service  to  wither  a£jty7  One 
point  comes  to  mind,  not  touched  on  by 
the  Telegraph  and  that  is  the  vital  im- 
portance of  railroads  to  the  national  de- 
fense. No  other  means  of  transportation 
can  do  the  job  of  moving  troops  and  sup- 
plies so  well  as  railroads.  Thus,  for  both 
economic  and  military  reasons,  It  is  Im- 
portant that  we.  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, do  everything  to  insure  preserva- 
tion and  improvement  of  adequate  rail 
service  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 

The  editorial  follows: 
RAn.ROAOs    Mat    Be    Oxjb    Salvation    When 
Autos  Strangle  Highways 

After  reading  the  story  of  New  Hampshire 
railroad  history  in  the  Telegraph  the  other 
day,  it  is  hard  to  believe  tha  the  Nashua 
area  is  now  almost  bereft  of  passenger  train 
service. 

Only  one  train  a  day  cllckety-clacks  its 
way  from  Boston  to  Concord  and  return,  leav- 
ing the  matter  of  public  transportation  to 
buses  and  airlines. 

The  personal  automobile  has  helped  put 
the  skids  under  a  mode  of  transportation 
that  25  years  ago  was  the  backbone  of  our 
transportation  system.  The  same  automo- 
bUe,  increasing  by  a  couple  of  millions  an- 
nually, may  be  a  victim  of  its  own  growth 
in  another  25  years.  With  traffic  flow  being 
strangled  by  decreasing  highway  space  and 
congestion  in  the  cities  the  use  of  automo- 
biles may  have  to  be  regulated. 

In  such  event  railroad  passenger  service, 
if  we  have  the  wisdom  now  to  preserve  it,  will 
be  able  to  speed  commute'  trips  in  safe, 
comfortable  equipment,  over  existing  road- 
beds that  take  up  only  one  quarter  of  the 


width  of  a  modern  highway.  This  could  be 
the  answer  to  the  problem  of  getting  around 
between  urban  areas  in  the  future. 

Can  we  in  New  Hamptiilre  see  that  far 
ahead?  Washington  is  starting  to  see  the 
light.  The  President  has  revealed  a  plan 
which  woiild  set  up  hlgh-^eed  railroad  runs 
between  urban  centers  with  early  attention 
being  given  to  the  Boston  to  Washington 
run. 

New  Hampshire's  loss  Is  magnified  a 
hundredfold  by  the  mess  confronting  the 
commuters  to  the  south  of  us,  but  the 
MBTA,  with  a  subsidy,  at  least  is  keeping 
numerous  railroad  commuter  trains  running 
north  to  Wilmington,  Mass.,  with  LoweU 
now  deliberating  whether  or  not  it  will 
make  the  move  to  come  under  the  same 
arrangement. 

Plans  have  also  been  discussed  to  run 
high-speed  transit  authority  trains  over  ex- 
isting raUroad  roadt>eds  In  Massachusetts, 
and  this  may  be  the  answer  when  the  sub- 
sidles  to  the  railroads  run  out.  Have  we 
considered  this  sort  of  service  for  New 
Hampshire? 

Ciirtallment  or  loss  of  passenger  service 
will  prove  to  be  a  great  handicap  to  this 
State,  and  the  realization  ought  to  concern 
our  chambers  of  commerce  and  our  politi- 
cal leaders  to  the  extent  that  a  thorough 
study  of  transportation  be  made,  to  deal 
with  the  problem  on  a  regional  basis,  for 
the  problem  is  a  regional  one. 

New  Hampshire  certainly  can't  afford  to 
be  known  among  summer  visitors  and  the 
business  world  as  the  State  where  the  trains 
don't  run,  or  hardly  run  at  all.  The 
profitable  freight  business  vrtll  continue  to 
take  trains  over  the  tmckage,  but  that 
doesn't  help  the  commuter,  the  shopper, 
the  student,  and  the  tourist  who  will  ride 
the  trains  in  increasing  numbers  as  con- 
gestion grows  on  the  highways  and  in  the 
cities. 

This  newspaper  Isn't  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  the  days  of  railroad  passenger  service 
are  ttirough  for  New  Hampshire.  Wash- 
ington seems  now  to  realize  that  the  rail- 
roads provide  an  Indispensable  transporta- 
tion need,  some  leaders  there  being  per- 
ceptive enough  to  see  that  we  are  strangling 
ourselves  with  our  rocketing  production  of 
automobiles  and  demands  on  a  highway 
system  that  some  day  will  be  bard  pressed 
to  give  them  all  room  to  safely  operate. 

Nashuans  should  be  able  to  foresee  the 
day  vfhen  they  can  take  a  short  ride  from 
home  to  a  spacious  parking  lot  near  a 
bright,  new  station  on  tl^  outskirts  of  the 
city  and  board  a  high-speed  regional  com- 
muter train  for  Boston,  free  of  the  care 
of  driving  into  that  congested  metropolis. 

We  will  see  this,  if  the  New  Hampshire 
Legislatiu'e,  heeding  the  voices  of  those 
who  see  the  problem  in  the  light  of  the 
growing  future,  will  make  a  study  of  trans- 
portation that  will  tie  us  in  with  the  rest 
of  New  England. 
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Appendix 

it  was  ending  car  and  truck  production  in 
South  Bend. 

One  man  who  remembered  the  date  only 
too  well  was  Woodrow  A.  Frick,  president  of 
UAW  local  5  and  a  Studebaker  worker  with 
23  years  of  seniority.  His  local,  which  at  one 
time  represented  more  than  16,000  workers 
in  the  days  when  Studebaker  was  a  major 
auto  producer,  still  had  more  than  7,000 
dues-paying  members  when  the  ax  fell,  a 
year  ago. 

He  lives  with  other  people's  problems  every 
day. 

What  progress  has  been  made  in  South 
Bends  year  in  crisis  Frlck  credits  to  coopera- 
tion between  labor,  industry,  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  city. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  for  example, 
has  poured  thotisands  of  dollars  into  the  city 
In  an  effort  to  get  people  retrained  in  new 
skills  and  placed  in  new  Jobs. 

The  Government's  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Center  here,  located  In  an 
empty  Studebaker  plant,  is  one  of  the  largest 
In  the  country  and  is  currently  training  560 
unemployed  workers,  most  of  them  ex- 
Studebaker  employees.  They  take  such  di- 
verse cotirses  as  auto  body  repair,  operating 
a  screw  machine,  mechanical  drafting,  shoe 
repair,  machine  shop  Inspection,  refrigera- 
tion mechanics,  upholstering,  furnace  repair, 
typewriter  repair,  and  nursing,  to  mention 
Just  a  few. 

The  Manpower  Development  Training  Act 
trainees  receive  $42  a  week  whUe  in  training, 
provided  they  have  a  family  to  support. 

About  130  of  the  560  trainees  are  getting 
a  basic  education  course  from  the  Manpower 
Development  Training  Act  to  qualify  them 
for  the  trade  courses.  These  are  people  with 
little  or  no  formal  education  who  need  to 
be  trained  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic. 

When  the  current  class  "graduates,"  the 
Manpower  Development  Training  Act  center 
will  train  another  class  of  600. 
.      -      .,  4.     ii-   1.         '^^  most  encouraging  statistic  to  come 

their  efforts  and  of  other  events  that  out  of  the  South  Bend  Manpower  Develop- 
occurred  since  the  shutdown  is  contained  ^nent  Training  Act  Center  is  that  70  percent 
in  an  aii-icle  by  Jeiry  Dale  entitled  ^-TSf  those  who  have  completed  training  so 
"South  Bend:   1  Year  After  Studebaker     far  have  found  jobs 


"South  Bend:  1  Year  After  Studebaker 
Closed'* — ^An  Article  by  Jerry  Dale  in 
UAW  Solidarity,  January  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

I.N-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6, 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year 
aiio  last  month  the  Studebaker  Corp.  In 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  closed  Its  gates  and 
more  than  7,000  workers  were  suddenly 
jobless.  In  number,  this  group  repre- 
sented about  8  percent  of  the  area's  total 
work  force.  In  age,  they  averaged  54 
years. 

The  initial  shock  to  the  community  was 
Intense  but  was  quietly  and  quickly  re- 
placed by  the  positive  and  cooperative  ac- 
tions of  many  individuals  and  groups. 
An  Interdepartmental  Committee  was  set 
up  immediately  at  the  direction  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  response  to  a  request 
from  the  Indiana  congressional  delega- 
tion. Labor  and  industry  joined  with 
local.  State,  and  Federal  ofi&cials  to  begin 
effective  and  corrective  efforts. 

Although  there  are  still  too  many  un- 
employed workers  In  South  Bend,  re- 
markable progress  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  13  months. 

Both  the  United  Automobile  Workers, 
AFL-CIO,  international  union  and  Stu- 
debaker Local  No.  5,  UAW-AFL-CIO. 
contributed  significantly  to  the  South 
Bend  comeback.    An  excellent  account  of 


Closed,"  which  appeared  in  the  January 
1965  issue  of  UAW  Solidarity. 

The  article  follows: 
South    Bend:     1    Yeab    After    Studebaker 
Closed 
(By  Jerry  Dale  of  the  Solidarity  staff) 

December  is  not  the  most  pleasant  time  of 
year  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  this  December 
day  was  typical:  cold,  the  sky  gray,  the 
streets  lined  by  white  banks  put  there  by 
the  snowplows. 

Tlie  stores  downtown  were  decorated  for 
Christmas.  Holiday  shoppers  scurried  In 
aiid  out  of  the  stores.  Here  and  there  a 
store  advertised  a  "going  out  of  business" 
s.T.e. 

Suburban  shopping  centers  were  doing  a 
brisk  business.  Two  of  the  city's  fancier 
reMiiurants    were   crowded  with   diners   and 

';nce  Christmas  parties." 

The  city's  only  daily  paper,  the  South  Bend 
Tribune,  carried  front  page  headlines  about 
NATO  and  Dean  Burch,  but  nowhere  in  that 
publication  was  there  even  a  hint  that  this 
day  was  different  from  any  other  day  in  the 
hfe  of  the  city. 

But  it  was. 

This  was  the  first  anniversary  of  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Studebaker  Corp.  that 


Another  local  project  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  Government  which  has  worked  won- 
ders Is  Project  Able — for  ability  based  on 
long  experience.  This  project  Is  designed 
for  workers  50  years  of  age  and  older  and 
provides  counseling  and  Job  development 
and  procurement. 

"Project  Able  is  a  local  Torch  Drive  agency 
financed  by  the  Vf3.  Labor  Department," 
explained  Lester  Fox,  associate  director  of 
the  project  and  a  former  vice  president  of 
local  No.  5. 

"We  have  trained  counselors  who  will  clas- 
sify applicants  by  skills,  background,  health, 
and  other  factors.  They  will  help  them  write 
Job  resumes  and  aid  them  in  finding  Jobs. 

"They  also  help  applicants,  with  their 
personal  problems,  such  as  unemployment 
compensation  and  pension  benefits  and  so- 
cial security,  getting  surplus  food  for  them, 
helping  them  with  insurance  matters,  or 
problems  with  loan  companies. 

"Since  last  April,  we  have  counseled  almost 
4,000  unemployed  older  workers,"  Pox  said. 

A  blackboard  in  Fox's  office  tells  the  story 
of  Project  Able:  of  3,974  workers  counseled, 
703  have  retired,  57  have  died.  98  have  moved 
out  of  town,  264  are  still  working  for  Stude- 
baker, 117  are  in  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act  training  to  learn  new  skills. 


1.689  have  been  placed  in  new  Jobs,  109  are 
temporarily  Ul  or  disabled,  126  are  planning 
to  retire,  and  only  811  are  in  the  current 
active  file  and  stiU  need  to  be  placed. 

"Our  biggest  problem  is  with  the  totally 
unskilled  and  the  'functional  illiterates'," 
Pox  explained,  "but  our  motto  is:  "We  accept 
no  limitations.' 

"I  resent  those  who  take  political  potshots 
at  what  they  call  'big  government."  This 
project  demonstrates  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cares  about  people.  It  has  given 
ovir  older  workers  the  only  hope  they  have." 

Aside  from  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  Project  Able,  and  on-the- 
job  training,  the  Federal  Govermnent  has 
tried  to  help  South  Bend  and  its  people 
in  many  other  ways.  Including  the  placement 
of  defense  contracts  with  local  firms,  encour- 
agement for  companies  to  locate  In  South 
Bend,  and  the  temporary  lifting  of  restric- 
tions on  the  distribution  of  Government 
surplus  food. 

Fox  praised  the  "real  interest"  demon- 
strated by  Indiana's  two  Democratic  U.S. 
Senators,  Vakcx  Haktkx  and  BmcH  Bath, 
and  South  Bend's  Democratic  Congressman, 
Representative  Jorm  Braoeicas. 

Perhaps  the  first  to  act  after  the  shutdown 
was  announced  was  the  UAW  Region  3  Direc- 
tor Ray  Bemdt,  himself  a  former  president 
of  local  5,  contacted  Secretary  of  Labor  W. 
WUlard  Wirtz  and  asked  f<H-  a  special  Federal 
task  force  "to  oome  to  the  Immediate  assist- 
ance of  this  stricken  community." 

And  the  Government  did  Just  that. 

Another  group  which  pitched  in  to  bring 
the  city  back  on  its  ftw^was  the  special 
mayor's  oommlttee,  form^v  a  year  ago,  with 
representatives  from  fndvistry,  labor  and 
business. 

This  committee  is  headed  by  Franklin 
Schurz,  editor  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune, 
and  Paul  D.  Gilbert,  head  of  OlIberfB,  a 
large  men's  clothing  store  here. 

Members  of  this  committee  made  niun^r- 
ous  trips  to  Washington  for  talks  with  U.S. 
Commerce  Department  oCQclals  and  the  In- 
diana Senators.  Tliey  also  talked  to  heads 
of  companies  about  locating  in  South  Bend. 
Some  did. 

"I  think  South  Bend  will  be  aU  right 
now."  GUbert  said  the  other  day.  "I  think 
we're  close  to  being  over  the  hump.  Mow 
if  we  could  only  get  one  more  large  plant 
that  would  employ  2,000  to  4,000  peo- 
ple •  •  •." 

It  takes  a  special  kind  of  courage  to  smile 
In  the  face  of  adversity.  Tou  can  find  It  In 
abundance  In  South  Bend,  Ind. 

This  Industrial  city  of  135,000  is  full  of 
people  who  have  refused  to  give  up.  Hit 
hard  by  the  lo6s  of  Studebakn-  c&r  produc- 
tion exactly  a  year  ago,  it  is  trying  to  make 
an  economic  comeback. 

With  substantial  help  frc»n  the  Federal 
Government,  labor  and  industry.  South  Bend 
has  made  more  progress  than  anyone 
thought  possible  a  year  ago — ^but  a  great  deal 
remains  to  be  done. 

What  has  been  happennig  here  during  the 
past  12  months  can  best  be  told  through  the 
people  most  deeply  Involved — people  like 
Jerry  Taelman,  who  foimd  another  Job  al- 
though he  is  59  years  old.  And  people  like 
Louis  Kenna,  a  skilled  48-year-old  Stude- 
baker worker  who  is  still  locking  for  work. 

Kenna  and  his  family  live  in  a  weU-kept, 
mortgage-free  eight-room  frame  h(»ne  In  a 
nice  neighborhood.  He  wezu  to'  woric  at 
Studebaker  in   1938  and  waa  working  as  a 
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mechanic  on  the  repair  line  when  his  layoff 
notice  came  on  Januaiy  10,  1964,  a  month 
after  the  corporation  had  announced  it 
would  cease  malting  cars  and  trucks  in  South 
Bend. 

Aside  from  gome  odd  jobe  lasting  a  few 
hours  or  a  few  days,  Louis  Kenna  has  not 
worked  since. 

At  Studebaker,  he  received  about  $85  a 
week  in  take-home  pay  for  a  40-hour  week. 
For  the  past  year,  he  has  had  to  support 
his  fanaily  on  $36  a  week  unemployment 
compensation  benefits.  What  savings  he  had 
were  used  up  diu^ng  this  period. 

Now  he  Is  faced  with  an  even  starker 
reality:  his  unemployment  compensation 
bene&ts  are  about  to  run  out. 

His  famlly-at-home  Includes  his  wife. 
Mary,  and  two  daughters,  Kathy.  14,  and 
Marlene,  9.  (Two  older  sons  are  married 
and  away  from  home.) 

How  does  one  take  care  of  a  family  of 
four  on  $36  a  week? 

"It  hasn't  been  easy  for  us,"  says  Mrs. 
Kenna.  "It  takes  about  $25  a  week  Just  to 
take  care  of  the  hoxise — fuel,  utilities,  main- 
tenance, taxes.  Insurance,  things  like  that. 
Tou  have  to  keep  a  roof  over  your  head. 

"That  leaves  us  $11  a  week  tcx  food  and 

everything    else.      We    skimp   on    everytUlng. 

We  buy  only  the  cheapest  foods.     If  It 

weren't  for  the  stirplus  food  we  get  from  the 
Federal  Government  once  a  month,  we 
wouldn't  be  able  to  get  by. 

I've  had  to  learn  to  cook  differently,  too. 
I  cook  the  way  they  \ised  to  during  the  de- 
pression, to  make  the  most  of  the  surplus 
food  we  get — and  we  eat  all  the  leftovers, 
too." 

"I  still  have  the  car."  says  Kenna,  "hut  I 
use  It  mainly  for  Job  hunting.  I  cant  afford 
to  nin  It  for  anything  else. 

"We  turn  off  all  the  lights  except  for  the 
room  weTe  sitting  In.  There's  no  money  to 
buy  clothes;  we  haven't  bought  any  In  a 
year.  There's  no  money  for  recreation  or 
entertainment. 

His  voice  trails  off.  then: 

"We  keep  our  fingers  crossed  that  nobody 
gets  sick  because  we've  had  to  give  up  our 
Blue  Cross  a  long  time  ago. 

"Fortunately,  I  have  some  shotgun  shells 
left.  I  can  go  hunting  for  rabbit  and  quail. 
That  way.  we  get  a  little  meat  on  the  table 
besides  the  rolled  beef  and  canned  meats  we 
get  from  the  Government." 

Kenna  has  been  everywhere  looking  for 
work. 

"I  have  Job  applications  in  all  over  the 
place."  he  says,  "In  town  and  out.  I've  ap- 
plied at  Ford  In  Chicago,  at  Allis-Chalmers 
In  LaPorte,  at  Wheelabrator,  Oliver  and 
Cummins  Engine  here,  Just  to  mention  a  few. 
I've  talked  to  new  car  dealers  and  service 
stations  and  Just  about  everyone  else.  But 
the  reply  Is  always  the  same:  'You're  too 
old.'  they  say. 

"They  Insist  on  physical  exams,  too,  and 
they  expect  somebody  my  age  to  look  and 
feel  like  a  kid  20. 

"I  realize  It  Isnt  Just  me,  of  coxirse.  My 
brother's  in  the  same  boat,  and  so  are  a  lot 
of  other  lald-off  Studebaker  workers." 

By  his  own  admission,  his  prospects  for  a 
Job  In  the  near  future  are  not  bright.  Nor 
does  he  know  what  will  happen  when  his 
unemployment  benefits  run  out,  as  they  will 
shortly. 

Yet  he  and  his  family  remain  cheerful. 

"It  doesn't  help  to  cry,  does  it?"  asks  Mrs. 
Kenna,  philosophically. 

Fortunately,  other  ex-Studebaker  work- 
ers— even  older  ones — ^have  had  better  luck 
than  Louis  Kenna. 

Jerry  Taelman  was  very  depressed  a  year 
ago  when  Solidarity  talked  to  him.  He  had 
Just  found  out  that  (1)  he  was  laid  off 
from  Studebaker  where  he  had  worked  for 
23  years;  and  (2)  he  would  not  be  eligible 
for  a  pension  because  there  wasnt  enough 


in  the  fund  to  take  care  at  all  the  older 
workers. 

At  age  68,  life  looked  bleak  Indeed. 

"WhoTl  hire  a  man  my  age?"  he  kept  ask- 
ing. 

Well,  BomelKxly  did.  After  being  without 
work  for  about  3  months,  he  was  hired  by  the 
Elaiser  Jeep  Corp.,  which  came  into  town  and 
took  over  the  former  Studebaker  aviation 
plant,  one  of  the  newer  buildings  in  the  old 
Studebaker  complex. 

Kaiser  Jeep,  a  Toledo,  Ohio,  firm,  assembles 
army  trucks  here. 

Taelman,  who  had  been  a  press  operator  at 
Studebaker,  now  operates  a  forklift  truck 
for  Kaiser.  He's  been  doing  It  since  last 
March  and  likes  It. 

"I  don't  make  as  much  money  as  I  did 
when  I  worked  at  Studebaker,"  he  says,  "but 
I'm  not  complaining.  At  my  age,  I  was  lucky 
to  find  any  kind  of  Job.  Besides,  the  fringe 
benefits  are  good  and  this  Is  a  good  company 
to  work  for." 

He  should  know.  He'8  the  shop  chairman 
of  the  Kaiser  unit  of  local  No.  5. 

"We  negotiated  a  pretty  good  contract 
here,"  says  Taelman,  who  used  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bargaining  committee  at  Stude- 
baker, "and  we  don't  have  too  many  griev- 
ances." 

Taelman  Is  by  no  means  the  oldest  Stude- 
baker workers."  says  Charles  W^olXram,  man- 
ager Of  industrial  relations  for  the  Kaiser 
plant  and  himself  an  aot-Studebaker  man. 
"We  hired  quite  a  few  of  the  older  ones,  too, 

and  they  worked  out  fine." 

Taelman  Is  by  no  meaan  the  oldest  Stude- 
baker worker  to  be  reemployed.  There's  the 
case  of  Joe  Szucslts,  age  62,  who  had  worked 
for  31  years  as  an  inspector  in  the  Studebaker 
stamping  plant  untU  he  was  laid  off  in  April 
1964. 

He  startefl  drawing  his  social  security  pen- 
sion and  unemployment  Insiu^jice,  and  never 
expected  to  go  back  to  work.  Yet  he  did, 
last  month,  doing  the  same  Job  In  the  same 
plant,  now  being  run  5y  AUled  Products, 
which  stamps  parts  for  American  Motors. 
Studebaker  of  Canada,  the  Big  Three  and 
other  firms. 

Allied  has  also  negotiated  a  contract  with 
local  No.  5  and  has  hired  mostly  former 
Studebaker  workers.  The  pay  scale  is  lower 
than  Studebaker's,  but  neither  the  local  nor 
the  workers  are  complaining. 

In  fact.  Local  No.  5  President  Woodrow  A. 
Frick  has  high  praise  for  firms  like  Allied 
Products  and  Kaiser  Jeep. 

"They  have  hired  as  many  of  our  Stude- 
baker people  as  they  could,  and  wiU  hire 
more  if  their  business  expands,"  he  says. 
"They  do  not  disqualify  a  man  simply  be- 
cause he  is  over  40.  And  they  negotiated  con- 
tracts with  us  that  our  people  can  live  with. 
They  have  cooperated  with  the  imlon  all  the 
way.     We  can't  ask  for  more  than  that.- 

That  age  need  not  be  a  barrier  is  also 
proved  by  the  work  force  at  the  Studebaker 
parts  warehouse  here,  one  of  the  few  opera- 
tions of  that  corporation  which  remained  In 
South  Bend. 

According  to  E.  J.  Challinor,  Studebaker 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
depot,  50  percent  of  hla  employees  are  60 
years  old  or  older,  and  "they're  as  fine  a 
group  of  workers  as  yon  could  find  any- 
where." he  says. 

Somewhere  between  the  unlucky  Kennas 
and  the  lucky  Taelmans  are  those  who  are 
now  Manpower  Development  Training  Act 
trainees,  learning  a  new  skill  while  getting  a 
Federal  Government  subsidy  of  $42  a  week 
(for  a  family  man). 

These  men  and  women  feel  they  are  doing 
something  useful,  though  they  have  no  ab- 
solute guarantee  they  win  have  a  Job  wait- 
ing for  them  when  they  ftnish  training. 

How  earnest  are  the  tratnees? 

"I'm  real  proud  of  my  students.  They 
really  want  to  learn,  and  they're  doing  good 


work,"  says  60-year-old  Russell  Humphrey 
one  of  the  Manpower  Development  Training 
Act  instructors  who  is  himself  a  former 
Studebaker  tool  and  die  welder  with  32  yean 
of  seniority. 

Humphrey  teaches  a  welding  class.  He 
feels  a  special  responsibility  toward  his  stu- 
dents, most  of  whom  are  his  \mion  brothers 

"I  was  laid  off  a  year  ago  but  had  no 
trouble  finding  another  Job,"  he  told  .Soli- 
darlty.  "I  went  to  work  at  Fisher  Body 
No.  21  in  Detroit  and  liked  it  very  much. 
But  when  I  was  offered  a  Job  as  an  instruc- 
tor here,  I  decided  to  come  back  to  South 
Bend.    I  can  do  more  good  here." 

Peter  Radanovlch,  age  44,  with  17  years' 
seniority  at  Studebaker,  is  one  of  the  more 
than  500  Manpower  Development  Training 
Act  trainees.  He's  learning  auto  body  repair 
work  and  glad  of  It.  He's  hip,  polltlraiiy 
also. 

"If  It  weren't  for  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson,  I  wouldn't  be  here  to- 
day," he  said.  "We  would  never  have  had 
this  Manpower  Development  Training  Act 
program  if  they  hadn't  pushed  it.  And  I 
woiUdn't  be  getting  thU  chance  to  learn  a 
trade." 

An  unskilled  worker  at  Studebaker.  he 
was  laid  off  a  year  ago  and  was  unable  to 
find  work.    He  supports  an  aged  mother. 

Trainee    C.    J.    Bellakoblch    had    28    years' 

seniority  at  Studebaker  when  he  was  laid 

off  last  March.    He  is  55. 

"I  applied  all  over  for  a  Job — but  no 
luck,"  he  said.    "So  I  started  this  Manpower 

Development  Training  Act  training  last  June, 
learning  the  upholstery  trade.  I  hope  it  leads 
to  something." 

That's  what  everybody  here  says,  aiiey 
hope  all  these  efforts  by  the  Govemn:ent. 
by  the  UAW,  by  the  city,  by  Industry  and 
business  will  lead  to  a  better  South  Beiid. 

A  South  Bend  in  which  you  will  again  see 
workers  carrying  lunchpalls,  hear  plants 
whistling  shift  changes  and  get  caught  In 
early  morning  and  late  afternoon  traffic 
Jams — all  the  sjrmbols  of  men  and  women 
going  to  and  from  work. 


Closing  of  Veterans'  Administration  Hos- 
pitals and  Regional  Offices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OF   mw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  25, 1965 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Ml-.  Speaker, 
I  believe  all  Members  of  Congress  are  well 
aware  of  the  unwarranted  and  arbitrary 
closing  of  17  r^onal  offices,  11  hospitals, 
and  4  domiciliaries  as  announced  recent- 
ly by  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

As  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
New  York  which  Includes  2'/4  million 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  I  have 
urged  that  present  plans  for  closing  and 
consolidating  these  facilities  be  delayed 
imtU  a  thorough  study  can  be  made  by 
the  proper  congressional  committees  to 
determine  the  advisability  of  curtailing 
these  needed  services.  I  believe  the  clos- 
ing of  these  veteran  hospitals  and  re- 
gional ofiBces  cannot  help  but  Impose  an 
undue  hardship  on  those  who  can  least 
afford  any  further  hardship  or  distress. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  statement 
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by  Lincoln  S.  Tamraz,  national  com- 
mander of  the  AMYETTS,  concerning  the 
closing  of  these  veteran  facilities.  While 
there  appears  to  be  some  difficulty  in 
placing  the  real  responsibility  for  the 
decision  behind  the  announced  closings, 
the  President  must  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  actions  of  his  administra- 
tion: and  he  is  one  person  who  can  le- 
vei.se  this  decision. 
Tlie  statement  follows: 

ST\rEMENT    BY   LINCOLN    S.    TaMRAZ,    CHICAGO. 

III.  National  Commander  AMVETS,  on 
Closings  of  the  Vetebans'  Administra- 
tion Hospitals  and  Regional  Offices, 
JANIARY    19,    1965 

Washington,  D.C. — AMVETS  strongly  rec- 
ommends that  the  order  closing  11  hospitals, 
16  regional  offices,  and  4  domiciliaries  Issued 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ninustration  on  January  13,  1965,  be  held  In 
abeyance  until  the  President  and  other  re- 
spoiisible  officials  have  the  opportunity  to 
review  and  appraise  their  relationship,  place, 
and  contribution  to  the  objectives  of  the 
President's  program  for  the  Great  Society. 
It  has  always  l>een  the  conviction  of  Am- 

vets  that  the  Veterans'  Administration  should 

be  the  one-stop  agency  for  all  matters 
reluting  to  veterans  and  their  care. 

The  statement  by  President  Johnson  on 

J.iiuuiry  16,  1965,  from  Texas  confirms  Am- 
veto  position;  when  asked  with  regards  to 
these  closings,  "Do  you  see  any  reassessment 

of  these  closings  coming  up  or  do  you  have 
any  plans  along  that  line?"  The  President 
rephed,  "That  decision  has  been  m.ade  by  the 
Veterans'  Administrator.  That  is  a  matter 
for  him.  He  is  a  career  employee.  That  Is 
not  something  that  I  am  passing  on  from 
day  to  day.     On  these  individual  locations." 

i;  is  very  apparent  that  In  the  present 
situation,  considerable  dilHculty  exists  in 
placing  the  real  responsibility  for  the  deci- 
sion behind  the  announced  closings. 

Interested  Members  of  Congress  have 
placed  the  responsibility  upon  the  President. 
He  has  stated  that  the  responsibility  rests 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
m; lustration.  In  one  of  his  last  appear- 
ances, the  former  Administrator,  Mr.  John 
S  Gleason,  Jr.,  before  a  House  Finance  Com- 
mittee hearing  fiscal  year  1966  budget,  there 
was  every  Indication  that  the  authority  of 
the  Administrator  to  make  VA  policies  were 
being  usxirped  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  his  staff,  who  are  neither 
specially  experienced  in  veterans  needs  or 
programs  and  are  not  primarily  answerable 
for  their  administration  to  America's  vet- 
erans. 

If  there  Is  an  overriding  responsibility  for 
the  closings,  the  authority  that  dictated 
them  should  be  brought  out  in  the  open. 

We  believe  that  only  shortsighted  con- 
siderations of  possible  Immediate  savings 
di;  tated  the  orders  to  close.  The  many 
otlier  conditions  of  service  to  veterans  and 
ti.i'  short-  and  long-range  additional  costs  to 
o^:'.er  State  and  Federal  agencies  were  appar- 
pi    ly  ignored. 

!•  appears  that  the  only  purpose  really 
bf.ng  served  by  the  order  to  close  Is  to  al- 
'.f -v  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  centralize. 
n  •  miate.  and  depersonalize  control  at  the 
expense  of  the  agency  bearing  the  responsi- 
b!;iiy  given  to  It  by  the  law  and  the  will  of 
C  tigress  and  the- vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
r  :  s  -the  Veterans'  Administration. 

•Ve  listened  to  the  President's  state  of  the 
I.'!  inn  message  for  some  word  of  the  role  of 
ti.f'  veteran  In  the  Great  Society — we  listened 
hi  vain. 

If  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  great  ideals 
are  to  be  realized,  It  cannot  be  done  without 
the  support  of  veterans,  nor  should  it  be  in 
•>:.v   way   accomplished   at   their   expense. 

Our  veterans  and  their  dependents  com- 
:>:.-e  over  50  million  Americans.     It   is  un- 


fortunately true  that  many  of  them,  p£ir- 
ticularly  the  survivors  of  earlier  wars  and 
their  dependents  are  on  the  bottom  rung  of 
the  ladder,  financially,  socially,  and  phy- 
sically. 

The  announced  and  possibly  yet  to  be 
announced  closings,  and  the  elimination  of 
services  and  facilities  to  the  veterans  and 
their  dependents  can  only  be  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  aims  and  projections  stated  by 
the  President  "to  raise  our  people  into  the 
Great  Society"  in  his  message  to  Congress. 

The  relatively  insignificant  so-called  sav- 
ings of  $23,500,000*111  the  fiscal  year  1966  at 
the  expense  of  the  many  services  in  bo  many 
widely  separated  places  will  make  no  real 
contribution  to  the  President's  social  pro- 
grams which  are  projected  in  billions  of  dol- 
lars annually, 

Tlie  loss  to  the  States,  communities,  and 
to  the  veterans  will  l»e  immediate  and  irrep- 
arable. The  creation  and  establishment  of 
many  of  these  facilities  were  years  In  the 
making.     They  will  not  be  easily  replaced. 

The  great  evU  of  our  present  day  is  the 
depersonalization  of  almost  every  human 
activity.  Some  of  this  Is  imavoidable.  It 
Is  no  less  deplorable  for  this  reason.    The 

renaoval  of  consolidation,  of  existing  facili- 
ties Which  Will  force  our  veteranB  to  rely 

upon  mail-order  service  can  only  be  a  step 
backward. 

Computers  and  machine  programers  sim- 
ply cannot  replace  the  warax,  human,  and 
sympathetic    service    given    by   experienced 

dedicated  people  who  have  served  the  Vet- 
erans' AdminlBtratlon  and  the  veteran. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  face  to  face 
relationship  In  the  kind  of  human  problems 
faced  by  our  yeterane  and  dependents  in  the 
vast  accumulation  of  laws  and  regulations, 
instructions  and  forma  confronting  those 
seeking  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  to  see  vet- 
erans programs  In  any  aspect,  equated  with 
social,  welfare  or  charity  programs,  admin- 
istrated by  any  other  agency  than  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 


Coordination  of  Federal  Policy  and  Eco- 
nomic Properity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PAT««AN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25, 1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Har- 
vey H.  Segal,  financial  writer  for  the 
Washington  Post,  has  written  a  most 
penetrating  and  incisive  analysis  of  the 
economy  as  it  performed  In  1964,  In 
this  ai-ticle  he  raises  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  impressive  perform- 
ance of  1964  can  be  sustained  in  1965. 

Mr.  Segal  states  that  if  there  were 
proper  coordination  of  Federal  policies 
and  programs  it  would  be  possible  to  lay 
the  all-important  groimdwork  needed  to 
achieve  sustaining  economic  growth  in 
our  economy. 

The  article  indicates,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  many  times,  that  Federal  Reserve 
policies  must  be  geared  to  the  economic 
objectives  of  the  administration  or  else 
a  most  Nital  element  in  the  economic  pic- 
ture will  be  lacking. 

I  commend  these  comments  to  all 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and,  therefore,  under  unanimous 


consent,  I  submit  this  analysis  to  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro. 

Economic  WtONx:  Gross  Nation al  Prodoct's 
1964  RiBZ  Imprxssivx 

(By  Harvey  H.  Segal) 

With  the  latest  releases  of  information  on 
employment  and  production,  the  statistical 
history  of  1964  Is  all  but  written.  The  Im- 
portant question  Is  whether  the  lesson  that  it 
holds  for  economic  policy  has  been  properly 
understood  and  assimilated. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  the  gross  national 
product — estimated  at  a  seasonally  adjiisted 
annual  rate — reached  the  level  of  9633.5 
bUlion.  For  the  year  as  a  whole  the  gross 
national  product  was  $622.3  bUlion.  The 
increase  over  1963  amounts  to  nearly  6.6 
percent  in  current  prices. 

The  Office  of  Business  Economics  has  not 
yet  released  an  estimate  of  the  1964  gross 
national  product  In  constant  prices.  But  If 
it  is  assumed  that  the  gross  national  product 
price  deflator  rose  by  1.7  percent  In  1964 — 
a  figure  In  which  the  increase  in  Federal  sal- 
aries has  a  heavy  weight — the  gross  national 
product,  measured  In  1963  prices,  would  be 
nearly  $612  billion.  And  the  Increase  In  real 
rate  of  growth  would  be  slightly  more  than 

4.8  percent. 

By    Japanese    or    even    Western    European 

standardB,  a  4.8  percent  of  real  gross  national 

product  growth  Is  not  very  Impressive.  But 
bear  in  mind  the  recent  American  exi>erlence. 
For  the  postwar  period  as  a  whole,  from 

1947  through  1963,  the  real  gross  national 
product  grew  at  an  average  annual  rate  at  a 
little  more  than  8.6  percent.  And  between 
1957  and  1962,  when  the  economic  policies  of 
the  Federal  Government  wavered  between 
passivity  and  measures  that  Inhibited  growth, 
the  rate  was  about  3  percent. 

A  4.8  percent  of  real  gross  national  prod- 
uct growth  was  exceeded  in  only  6  jean  since 
1947,  but  there  were  abnormal  circumstances 
In  every  year  except  1964.  In  the  recovery 
from  the  1943-49  recession,  the  gross  na- 
tional product  Increased  by  8.7  percent  in 
1950.  And  In  the  following  year  the  out- 
break of  the  Korean  conflict  boosted  the  rate 
to  over  7.4  percent.  The  gains  of  8.3  per- 
cent in  1955,  6.8  percent  In  1959  and  5.4  per- 
cent In  1962,  aU  were  made  when  the  econ- 
omy rebounded  from  the  troughs  of  reces- 
sions. 

If  one  excludes  recession  years.  Initial  years 
of  cyclical  recovery  and  1951  as  a  war  year, 
8  of  the  16  years  from  1947  through  1963 
remain.  And  the  average  rate  of  real  gross 
national  product  growth  in  those  normal 
years  was  less  than  2.8  percent.  By  this 
standard  the  4.8  percent  growth  rate 
achieved  In  1964  represents  a  striking  Im- 
provement, a  tribute  to  the  expansionist  pol- 
icies of  the  Federal  Government. 

What  was  accomplished  by  the  higher 
growth  rate?  The  answer  lies  in  the  sum- 
mary figures  on  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment for  1964. 

The  overall  rate  of  unemployment,  meas- 
lU'ed  as  a  percentage  of  the  civilian  labor 
force,  fell  from  5.7  percent  in  1963  to  5.2  per- 
cent in  1964.  When  these  barebone  rates 
are  clothed  with  arithmetic  flesh,  the  follow- 
ing picture  emerges.  The  labor  force  In- 
creased by  1,258,000  in  1964,  but  because  of 
the  stimulus  of  the  tax  cut  and  moderately 
expansive  monetary  policy,  the  number  of 
Jobs  increased  by  1,598,000.  As  a  result,  un- 
employment declined  from  4,166.000  to  3.876.- 
000,  a  gain  of  290,000. 

These  summary  figmree,  it  should  be  noted, 
understate  the  Improvement.  In  December 
the  overall  unemployment  rate  was  down  to 

4.9  percent,  the  third  time  since  1957  that 
the  monthly  rate  fell  below  5  percent.  And 
2  of  those  months  were  in  1964.  The  3.6  per- 
cent December  unemployment  rate  for  men 
over  20  Is  the  lowest  since  1957.     And  even 
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teenage  xmempIoyme;it  was  reduced  \inder 
the  Impact  of  higher  economic  growth. 

Thi«  record  makes  a  shamble*  of  the 
gloomy,  structural  unemployment  hypothe- 
sis. The  structiiralists,  a  rather  diverse 
group  that  share  only  a  common  pessimism 
about  the  effectiveness  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies,  argued  that  \inemployment 
could  not  be  reduced  because  of  the  obso- 
lescence of  vocational  skills  and  the  disparity 
between  actual  levels  of  educational  attain- 
ment and  those  required  for  employment  In 
industries  that  utilize  advanced  technology. 

Can  the  momentum  of  1964  he  sustained? 
The  answer  Is  "Yes,"  but  not  unless  there  are 
actively  ex]}anslonlst  Government  policies. 

President  Johnson  will  probably  ask  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  devise  speedier 
procedures  In  responding  to  Executive  re- 
quests for  temporary  reductions  of  Income 
tax  withholding  rates.  If  the  President  can 
extract  an  agreement  on  that  point,  the  econ- 
omy will  gain  a  new  and  very  powerful  In- 
strument of  fiscal  policy. 

But  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  change  tax  rates  quickly  is  not  enough. 
Federal  economic  policies  should  be  coordi- 
nated to  achieve  predetermined  rates  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  rates  that  are  calculated  to 
reduce  unemployment  to  desired  levels.  If 
explicit  growth  and  employment  goals  were 
formulated  by  the  White  House  In  the  same 
manner  that  it  now  formulates  the  gro- 
tesquely outmoded  administrative  budget,  it 
would  be  possible  to  assign  specific  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  tasks. 

The  great  danger  ahead  lies  in  underesti- 
mating the  potential  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. Underestimation  is  inherent  in  the 
wlsh-fulfllllng  prophecy  of  the  standard 
business  forecast,  predicated  on  the  assiimp- 
tlon  that  the  rate  of  economic  growth  must 
decline  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year.  Pore- 
casters  project  current  trends,  but  it  is  the 
business  of  Government  to  change  them. 
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Foreign  Lands  Need  Peace  Corps  Men 
From  Factories 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  nfDiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  6. 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Im- 
portant new  dimension  has  been  added 
to  the  Peace  Corps.  Now  skilled  work- 
Inigmen  are  being  recruited  by  the  Peace 
Corps  and  sent  to  nations  In  need  of 
their  specific  talents  and  experience. 

Already  the  United  Auto  Workers  and 
the  major  auto  companies  have  written 
clauses  in  their  contracts  to  guarantee 
leaves  of  absence  for  these  workers. 
Other  Industries  are  expected  to  follow 
this  example. 

The  inspiring  story  of  how  our  fac- 
tory and  construction  workers  are  now 
Joining  our  younger  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers In  assignments  abroad  Is  told  In  the 
following  article  by  Victor  Rlesel: 
FoREicN  Lands  Need  Peace  Corps  Men  Phom 
Factories 
(By  Victor  Rlesel) 

PrrrsBtrsGH,  Pa.— Downtown  in  this  city 
eeems  a  long  way  off  from  the  tiny  hamlet 
at  the  edge  of  monkey  territory  in  Senegal 
Africa,  where  I  stopped  this  summer.  Three 
CTewcut  young  men  came  over  to  us  from 
the  weU  they  had  been  digging  in  the  100* 
heat. 


Why  were  they  going  100  feet  down  in  the 
noonday  heat?  The  answer  was  simple  and 
swift.  They  were  U.S.  Peace  Corps  men. 
They  were  there  to  help  a  people  who  had 
never  had  running  water.  The  Peace  Corps 
men  said :  We  want  them  to  know  the  Amer- 
icans are  their  friends. 

What  now  ties  Pittsburgh  to  the  Senegal 
hamlet  north  of  the  Ftench  city  of  Thles? 
The  link  is  a  relatively  new  blue-collar  re- 
cruiting drive — a  program  to  bring  Amer- 
ica's skilled  factory  and  construction  work- 
ers to  the  underdevelop  nations. 

In  the  past,  the  Peace  Corps  cadres  had 
been  made  up  of  young  college  men.  Now 
the  Corps  wants  workiugmen.  There  is  no 
age  limit,  no  educational  minimum,  no  col- 
lege degree  as  a  requirement.  Just  the  skills 
of  men  who  man  America's  big  mills  and  con- 
struction projects. 

This  drive  has  the  cooperation  of  such 
men  as  Walter  Reuther.  head  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers  Union,  and  the  chief  executives 
of  such  corporations  as  General  Motors,  Ford, 
Chrysler,  American  Motors,  Caterpillar,  and 
soon  the  aircraft  and  steel  Industry. 

Within  a  few  days.  Dave  Burgess,  a  veteran 
Foreign  Service  officer  who  is  an  old  Asian 
hand,  will  drop  in  to  «ee  Dave  McDonald, 
president  of  the  United  Steel  Workers  of 
America,  at  its  national  headquarters  here. 
Burgess,  who  already  has  conferred  with 
Conrad  Cooper,  vice  president  of  United 
States  Steel  and  chief  of  the  steel  industry's 
Joint  bargaining  team,  wants  the  industry  to 
insert  the  new  skiUed  workers  Peace  Corps 
clause  in  the  new  sted  industry  contract 
when  it  Is  signed  next  year. 

With  the  mutual  agreement  of  Reuther 
and  the  Industrial  relations  vice  presidents 
of  the  major  auto  companies,  the  clause  was 
written  into  the  contract  recently  negotiated 
in  that  Industry. 

The  clause  guarantee*  leaves  of  absence 
for  those  workingmen  who  want  to  go  to 
South  America.  Africa,  or  Asia  to  work  and 
even  teach.  The  clause  guarantees  reem- 
ployment, seniority,  and  pension  rights  and 
credit  even  to  those  who  are  going  through 
apprentice  training  if  they  volunteer  for 
Peace  Corps  service. 

The  Corps  needs  such  practical  men.  Out 
of  the  10.000  now  serving  in  4«  countries 
only  200  have  been  men  with  professional 
skills  in  their  hands. 

Now  the  Latin  lands  »re  asking  for  some 
400  out  of  our  factories  and  building  and 
construction  trades.  They  want  men  who 
can  put  roofs  on  houses,  build  schools,  wire 
a  community  center,  fix  a  truck,  handle  a 
garage,  pour  concrete,  and  make  things  out 
of  lumber. 

Guinea,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  needs 
some  40  garage  mechanics.  Tunisia  wants 
men  who  can  repair  buses  and  trucks  and 
maintain  all  types  of  machines  and  agricul- 
tural Implements.  The  Malaysian  Govern- 
ment Is  asking  for  50  men  who  can  teach 
vocational  skills. 

Ethiopia  needs  machinists.  Nigeria,  which 
the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  drools  over  because  of 
its  56  million  people,  and  whose  big  city 
traffic  Jams  prove  Its  modernity,  wants  all 
the  mechanics  it  can  get. 

So  the  Peace  Corps  has  talked  to  manage- 
ment and  labor.  It  has  set  up  a  series  of 
teams  which  go  right  onto  the  factory  floor 
or  cafeteria,  or  some  big  office  and  talk  to 
shop  stewards  and  middle  management 
people. 

The  drive  started  at  Maok  Truck  in  Hagers- 
town.  Md.  In  Peoria  recently.  Burgess  and 
some  of  his  colleagues  made  38  speeches  In 
some  24  hours  at  the  Caterpillar  plant  and 
report  they  came  away  with  84  applicants 
Married  couples  with  no  dependents  under 
18  are  welcomed.  The  husband  will  handle 
the  machinery.  The  wife  will  teach  home 
economics  or  help  villager*.  The  couples  are 
first  trained  for  several  months  in  the  Ian- 
page  and  methods  of  adaptation  to  the  new 
lar-off  home. 


At  the  end  of  the  2  year  stint,  the  coupl. 
will  have  $3,600 — before  taxes— since  all  a. 
penses  are  paid.  And  they  will  have  galaed 
experience  needed  by  many  American  flnn. 
now  Ijeglnnlng  to  move  into  the  new  lands 


The  President's  Emphasis  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\  ES 

Monday.  January  25. 1965 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
In  an  effort  to  assist  in  the  employment 
of  handicapped  workers,  the  President 
maintains  a  permanent  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  Mr 
Harold  Russell  is  the  Chairman  of  this 
Committee  and  Mr.  William  P.  McCahill 
is  the  executive  secretary.  Recently 
Mr.  McCahill  made  a  speech  on  the  em- 
ployment of  handicapped  workers  w  hich 
I  believe  wiU  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members. 

The  speech  fojlows: 
"The   PaEsmENT's    Emphasis"— Remarks  of 
William   P.   McCah^l.   ExECTrrrvE   Secri- 

TART.   THE   PRESIDENT'S    COMMPTTEE  O.N   EM- 
PLOYMENT OP  THE  Handicapped 
The  Presidents  of  this  covmtry  since  1943 
have  consistently  and  personally  placed  par- 
ticular  emphasis   upon   employment  o:  the 
handicapped. 

This  emphasis  of  four  Presidents  has  been 
expressed  in  numerous  ways  and  on  manv 
occasions.  Prom  the  1st  Presidential  proc'- 
lamation  of  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week  In  1945  to  the  20:h  in 
1964,  the  Federal  Register  has  carried  the 
proclamation  and  It  has  been  duly  recorded 
in  the  Archives  of  our  land  in  response  to 
congressional  resolution. 

Since  1947,  Presidents  Truman  Eisen- 
hower. Kennedy,  and  Jonhson  have  lent  their 
names  and  their  office  to  the  Presicieuts 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. In  addition,  each  year  in  budget 
messages  and  in  many  personal  ways,  our 
Presidents  have  placed  special  empha.'^is  on 
Jobs  for  qualified  handicapped  men  and 
women. 

In  reviewing  records  and  rereading  procla- 
mations through  the  years,  it  has  been  in- 
teresting how  the  times  shaped  the  thoncrhu 
and  words  of  otu-  Presidents  and  help  guide 
the  activities  of  their  Committee.  The 
early  postwar  proclamations  emphasized  the 
needs  of  the  war  disabled  for  Jobs.  During 
the  Korean  conflict  emphasis  was  placca  on 
finding  Jobs  for  the  handicapped  to  b.ick- 
Btop  the  men  at  the  front.  Then  came  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  not  enough  was 
being  done  for  the  civilian  handicapped. 
followed,  incidentally,  by  passage  of  Public 
Law  565  in  1954  and  subsequent  references 
to  that  act  in  the  next  year's  proclamation 
Coming  up  to  the  present,  we  have  the 
continued  emphasis  upon  Jobs  for  both  the 
physically  and  the  mentally  handicapped. 

Suppose  we  review  a  few  of  the  highlights 
of  past  proclamations  and  pick  out  key  word."; 
and  phrases  which  pointed  up  the  emphasis 
of  the  President. 

In  1947.  President  Trvmian  stated  that  'the 
people  of  this  Nation  are  profoundly  con- 
scious of  the  limitless  debt  they  owe  their 
fellow  citizens  who  count  the  costs  of  wars 
in  terms  of  physical  handicaps."  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  cited  "war  production  rerords 
and  recent  industrial  surveys"  as  showing  the 
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selectively  placed  handicapped  workers  "per- 
form their  tasks  as  well  as  or  better  than 
those  without  handicaps."  He  also  referred 
for  the  first  time  to  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  National  Employ  the  Physically  Hsuidl- 
capped  Week  which,  he  said,  "I  have  estab- 
lished." 

Tlie  1948  proclamation  thus  reflected  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  Survey  done  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  which  is  still 
the  landmark  survey  for  statistical  compari- 
sons and  released  prior  io  the  proclamation 
and  the  establishment  of  the  President's 
Committee  in  1947.  Again,  in  1949,  Mr.  Tru- 
man referred  to  the  Nation's  "responsibilities 
•  •  •  for  citizens  who  have  been  physically 
handicapped  by  war  or  disabled  In  civilian 
piu-suits."  In  1951.  however,  the  opening 
whereas  clatise  stated  that  the  Nation  "needs 
the  services  of  every  person  capable  of  pro- 
ductive work  in  its  gigantic  task  of  mobil- 
izing to  meet  the  requirements  of  defense 
and  to  maintain  the  civilian  economy."  In 
his  last  NEPH  Week  Proclamation.  Mr.  Tru- 
man in  1952  referred  to  the  "need  for  greater 
public  participation  in  educational  and  pro- 
motional activities."  Pointing  up  the  year- 
round  activity,  that  proclamation  reflected 
Mr.  Truman's  action  previously  In  shorten- 
ing the  committee  name,  dropping  the  ref- 
erence to-the  "Week." 

In  1954,  President  Elsenhower  marked  the 
10th  anniverssuy  of  the  observance  of  "a 
week  dedicated  to  publicizing  the  urgent 
need  for  employing  the  physically  handi- 
capped" and  referred  to  "recent  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress"  which  he  said  "will 
tend  to  increase  greatly  the  number  of  citi- 
zens who  will  be  rehabilitated  and  prepared 
for  gainful  occupation  annually,  thus  requir- 
ing redoubled  activity  in  the  field  of  employ- 
ment." 

The  proclamation  of  1955  was  Issued  from 
LowTy  Air  Force  Base  where  the  President 
was  recovering  from  his  own  disability  and 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  the  Departments 
of  Labcff  and  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare along  with  the  President's  Committee  as 
"cooperating  with  Governors'  committees  In 
the  States  and  Territories  in  a  Joint  public 
education  program  to  rehabilitate  and  hire 
the  handicapped."  This  was  related  to  lan- 
guage in  the  1954  vocational  rehabilitation 
amendments. 

In  1957,  Mr.  Eisenhower  related  otir  "ex- 
panding economy"  which  required  more 
workers  to  the  "exi>anded  rehabilitation  and 
training  programs."  Again,  in  1959  he  re- 
ferred to  the  "expanding  national  program 
to  develop  maximum  employment  oppor- 
tunities far  the  physically  handicapped," 
saying  that  it  was  "continuing  to  attract  the 
interest  of  additional  thousands  of  dedicated 
volunteers  in  national.  State,  and  community 
committees." 

Three  years  later,  Mr.  Kennedy's  second 
proclamation  mentioned  the  mentally  handi- 
capped for  the  first  time  and  referred  to  the 
President's  Committee  by  its  present  title. 
This  reflected  his  Valentine's  Day  action  In 
1962  In  dropping  the  word  "physically"  from 
the  Committee  title;  not  to  give  any  less  em- 
ph,\sis  to  the  physically  handicapped,  but 
to  begin  to  give  emphasis  where  it  was  so 
badly  needed,  to  the  retarded  and  the  men- 
tiiliy  restored. 

The  following  year,  Mr.  Kennedy  called 
upon  "all  volunteers  to  rededlcate  themselves 
di;.-ing  that  week  to  continuing  their  year- 
r  iind  interest  and  activities  in  behalf  of  the 
h  uidicapped." 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  unwieldly 

vviiereas"  clauses  were  dropped,  making  the 
proclamation  read  smoother  and  actually 
summarizing  the  last  19  years  In  four  pvir- 
posefvil  paragraphs.  President  Johnson  thus 
t"-d  the  NEPH  Week  story  as  follows: 

During  the  last  year  of  World  War  II  the 
Congress  called  for  the  first  observance  of 
K.aional  Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped 
Week.    It  Is  a  mark  of  our  esteem  for  all  hu- 


manity, and  a  testimonial  of  our  faith  in  in- 
dividual worth,  that  we  have  continued  this 
piurposeful  observance  In  each  succeeding 
year. 

"The  intervening  years  have  seen  oiir  Na- 
tion enjoying  an  ever -expanding  economy  as 
we  have  moved  swiftly  toward  the  promise  of 
an  ever  greater  society.  During  this  era  the 
natural  barriers  of  sotmd  and  space  have 
been  breached.  Now.  a  host  of  new  visions 
brighten  our  horizons,  and  a  profusion  of 
new  forces  are  abroad  In  our  midst.  But 
there  still  remain  for  some  of  our  people — 
the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped — 
employment  barriers  that  have  not  yet  been 
breached,  horizons  limited  by  prejudice,  and 
discriminatory  attitudes  that  have  not  yet 
been  swept  away. 

"To  set  a  satisfactory  pace  for  our  Nations 
growth,  we  must  commit  ovirselves  to  the 
challenge  of  full  participation  by  all — the 
handicapped  and  able  bodied  alike.  It  has 
been  said  that  men  differ  less  in  capacity 
than  in  zeal  and  determination  to  utilize  the 
powers  they  have.  Time  and  again  the 
handicapped  have  demonstrated  determina- 
tion in  their  struggle  to  overcome  their 
limitations;  their  capacity  to  work  being 
strengthened  by  their  zeal  to  succeed. 

"For  nearly  two  decades  we  have  encour- 
aged oiu-  Nation's  employers  to  give  equal 
consideration  to  Job-qviallfled  handicapped 
persons.  During  the  same  period  we  have 
fostered  a  model  policy  with  respect  to  the 
employment  of  the  handicapped  within  the 
Federal  Government.  The  qxiarter-milllon 
handicapped  placements  made  yearly  by  pub- 
lic employment  services  is  evidence  that  the 
message  has  been  heard.  But  despite  that 
notable  achievement,  real  progress  can  be 
claimed  only  when  the  number  of  persons 
with  physical  or  mental  handicaps  awaiting 
rehabilitation,  vocational  restoration,  and  re- 
turn to  a  fully  productive  life  is  cut  to  an 
irreducible  mlnlmtun.  Accomplishment  of 
that  objective  calls  for  concerted  action  by 
all  our  rehabilitation  and  placement  agencies 
and  by  all  other  groups  wcnrking  for  the  voca- 
tional betterment  of  the  handicapped." 

And,  then  before  the  usual  and  decisive 
finale,  President  Johnson  pointed  directly  at 
the  ultimate  target,  saying:  "Our  hopes  for 
the  handicapped  can  be  realized  if  the  em- 
ployers of  this  Nation  will  but  consider  all 
Job  applicants,  regardless  of  handicaps, 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  qualifications 
to  do  the  Job." 

Of  course,  the  proclamations  are  the  formal 
and  legal  statements  of  purpose  of  a  Presi- 
dent and  of  a  people,  but,  of  themselves,  they 
aren't  effective  tinless  somebody  does  some- 
thing about  the  problem.  This  has  been 
the  mission  of  the  President's  Committee 
through  the  years  in  partnership  with  the 
operating  agencies  of  government  (Federal, 
State,  and  local)  and  with  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  the  private  agencies  and  the  various 
groups  whose  help  is  necessary. 

Another  soiu-ce  of  history  of  a  movement 
such  as  this  is  the  public  statements  of  the 
Presidents  before  various  groups.  In  our 
case,  we  have  been  fortunate  in  having  the 
Presidents  appear  personally  at  otu*  meetings 
an  average  of  2  out  of  3  times  during  the 
past  17  years,  beginning  with  an  informal 
gathering  In  the  White  House  Rose  Garden 
on  November  7,  1947,  when  President  Truman 
said:  "One  of  the  most  Important  things  I 
can  think  of  is  rehabilitating  handicapped 
Americans  and  placing  them  in  gainful  oc- 
cupations." 

It  was  to  be  16  years  later  that  another 
President  welcomed  our  group  in  the  Rose 
Garden  In  1947,  all  those  attending  the 
meeting  that  year  could  be  accommodated. 
In  1963.  less  than  2  weeks  before  his  assassi- 
nation. President  Kennedy  welcomed  a  group 
of  State  chairmen  and  secretaries  in  town  for 
a  2-day  conference  or  training  session.  The 
actual  Committee  meeting  that  year  had 
filled  Washington's  largest  Government  au- 


ditorium to  overflowing  as  more  than  1,800 
crowded  the  departmental  audltorltun  to 
hear  President  Kennedy  in  late  April. 

In  1949,  Mr.  Truman  did  not  attend  but 
sent  a  message  in  which  he  said  that  he  had 
watched  with  interest  the  increase  and 
growth  of  public  attention  each  year.  He 
said,  "please  be  assured  of  the  continued  per- 
sonal interest  of  your  President  and  your 
government  in  your  year-round  efforts." 

In  August  the  following  year,  he  appeared 
in  person  and  spoke  at  some  length.  He 
thanked  the  State  Governors  and  asked  the 
Stat^  chairmen  present  to  take  his  thanks 
back  to  their  Governors.  He  also  empha- 
sized the  momentum  the  program  had  al- 
ready gathered  when  he  stated:  "While  our 
public  appeal  will  be  concentrated  in  that 
one  week,  the  Job  of  securing  employment 
for  the  handicapped  has  now  become  a  year- 
round  effort."  Mr.  Truman  also  reminded 
the  visitors  that  th^ir  work  "Is  important  to 
our  civilization  because  It  reflects  the  high 
value  which  we  place  on  individual  human 
lives." 

A  year  later,  and  I  well  remember  that  we 
again  asked  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  dis- 
miss his  Knployees  so  that  the  auditorium 
would  be  full  for  the  President.  Mr.  Truman 
took  note  of  the  seventh  observance  of  NEPH 
Week  coming  up  and  said,  "we  have  made  a 
lot  of  progress."  He  then  said  that  many  of 
the  old  prejudices  against  handicapped 
workers  were  disappearing  and  said:  "It  is 
now  well  recognized  that  employment  of  the 
physically  handicapped  Is  a  natural  and  very 
valuable  part  of  our  economic  life." 

That  was  also  the  year  which  saw  the 
presentation  of  the  first  President's  Trophy 
to  the  first  'Handicapped  American  of  the 
Year."  George  Barr.  of  Chicago,  who  went  on 
to  be  chairman  ot  the  Illinois  Governor's 
Committee  for  many  years.  Mr.  Truman 
mentioned  the  fighting  going  on  in  Kore* 
and  pointed  to  the  poster  which  told  the 
world  that  "America  Needs  All  of  Us." 

Then,  a  year  later,  Mr.  Tnunan  told  hte 
Committee  that  he  and  Admiral  Mclntlre 
had  decided  to  honor  an  outstanding  phy- 
sician each  year.  In  addition  to  the  Handi- 
capped American.  Thus  was  instituted  the 
first  Physician's  Award,  personally  signed 
by  President  Trvunan  for  Dr.  Henry  H. 
Kessler.  of  New  Jersey,  who  went  on  to  be 
President  of  the  International  Society  for 
the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled  and  today 
is  among  the  top  men  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession. 

Mr.  Truman,  in  his  last  appearance  before 
hla  Committee,  spoke  at  length  and  from  the 
heart  for  more  than  1 1  pages.  I  know,  for  It 
was  my  high  privilege  to  go  over  his  speech 
with  him  and  his  speech  staff  as  he  put  the 
finishing  touches  on  the  official  version.  As 
he  would  read  each  page,  he  would  call  fbr 
comment  or  correction  and  then  would  hand 
that  page  on  to  Charles  Murphy  with  the 
comment,  "that  page  goes  as  Is." 

Speaking  not  of  NEPH  Week  which  began 
in  1945,  but  of  the  Committee  itself.  Mr. 
Truman  said:  "We  have  started  something 
fine  and  good  In  these  5  years  and  I  am 
proud  of  It  and  heartened  by  it.  But  we  are 
still  only  working  around  the  edges  of  the 
problem  which  we  face  here  In  this  great 
country." 

He  then  went  on  to  relate  some  of  the 
things  undone,  many  of  which  have  since 
been  done  upon  the  groundwork  laid  in  the 
Truman  years.  He  also  proved  prophetic 
when  be  said  that  this  "is  a  real  crusade  that 
we  must  undertake,  not  only  here  at  home 
but  throughout  the  world."  For  today, 
hardly  a  day  goes  by  but  some  foreign  coun- 
try. Individual,  or  problem  does  not  come 
to  our  attention  or  present  us  with  an  op- 
portunity of  being  a  helpful  world  neighbor. 
In  Mr.  Elsenhower's  first  message  to  the 
Committee  in  August  of  1954,  he  wrote  that 
the  Congress  had  "reaffirmed  its  confidence 
In  the  potential  abilities  of  our  handicapped 
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men  and  women"  In  passing  the  new  Toca- 
tlonal  rehabilitation  amendments.  He 
countered  this  thought  with  the  challenge 
that  "there  must  also  be  an  Increase  In  the 
dedicated  volunteer  work  of  many  citizens 
now  serving  on  State  and  local  committees 
on   employment  of  the   handicapped." 

In  May  of  1955,  the  Committee  moved  to 
the  spring  of  the  year  and  concentrated  on 
an  annual  meeting  Instead  of  holding  two 
each  year.  President  Elsenhower  appeared 
personally  and  the  principle  that  opportunity 
belonged  to  all,  including  the  handicapped, 
was  emphasized.  Here,  again,  the  President's 
emphasis. 

Two  years  later.  President  Eisenhower,  by 
now  fully  familiar  with  the  working  of  his 
Committee  through  visits  from  General  Maas 
and  through  correspondence,  publicly  ex- 
pressed his  personal  Interest  in  and  emphasis 
upon  the  work  of  the  volunteer  committee. 
In  his  opening  remarks,  he  said : 

"There  are  numerous  bodies  working  in  the 
United  States  under  the  name  of  a  Presi- 
dent's Committee  for  this  or  that — the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  for  this  or  some  other 
function.  There  Is  none  in  whose  work  I 
take  greater  satisfaction  and  follow  with 
keener  Interest  than   I  do  this  one." 

That  year.  President  Eisenhower  gave  the 
President's  Trophy  to  the  late  Hugo  Deffner 
for  his  one-man  crusade  against  steps  and 
other  architectiu^l  barriers,  a  crusade  the 
Committee  and  the  entire  country  was  to 
take  up  under  President  Kennedy's  admin- 
istration and  which  is  continuing  today. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  returned  the  following 
year.  In  1958.  ajid  said:  "I  know  of  no  group 
that  so  inspires  me  to  go  back  home  and  go 
to  work  without  feeling  sorry  for  myself  so 
much  as  does  this  one." 

Now.  I  am  sure  this  audience  is  aware  that 
It  has  been  said  of  Washington  that  it  is  a 
place  where  nobody  ever  writes  the  speeches 
he  makes  or  signs  the  letters  he  writes.  Til 
admit  to  having  been  a  ghost  occasionally 
along  the  way  in  the  performance  of  my 
duties,  but  no  ghost  could  have  written  some 
of  the  things  which  our  Presidents  said,  both 
because  they  were  so  personal  and  because 
the  remarks  were  many  times  extempora- 
neous and  ad  lib. 

It  wasn't  until  the  third  spring  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  that  it  was  possible 
for  the  President  to  appear  personally  at 
his  Committee  meeting.  But,  when  he  did 
In  1963.  Mr.  Kennedy  placed  his  emphasis 
upon  the  retarded  and  called  for  more  cit- 
izen cooperation  and  participation  in  the 
problems  of  the  Nation.  And,  then  he  said 
something  which  many  of  us  have  subse- 
quently related  to  him:  "There  are  a  lot  of 
acts  of  courage  which  are  done  In  the  flash 
of  the  moment,  but  the  most  commendable 
and  admirable  acts  of  courage  are  those 
which  go  on  day  in,  day  out,  month  in, 
month  out,  year  in  and  year  out.  He  (David 
Hall,  Handicapped  American  of  that  year) 
has  shown  it.  many  of  you  have  shown  it. 
the  General  has  shown  it,  and  I  am  glad  to 
be  among  those  who  live  it." 

Mr.  Kennedy  had  but  followed  Mr.  Tru- 
man and  General  Elsenhower  in  mentioning 
General  Maas  and  his  own  dedicated  volun- 
teer labors  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

And.  so  we  come  to  the  1964  annual  meet- 
ing when  both  General  Maas  and  President 
Kennedy  had  concluded  their  lives  of  cour- 
age. And,  President  Johnson  on  the  same 
platform  the  three  previous  Presidents  had 
used,  spoke  for  the  first  time  to  his  "Presi- 
dent's Committee."  He.  too,  spoke  of  courage, 
saying:  "Emerson  once  said  that  courage 
consists  in  equality  to  the  problem  before 
us."  He  said  that  the  1964  Handicapped 
American,  arthritic  Jerry  Walsh,  and  the 
young  writing  contest  winners  "stand  in  the 
tradition  of  Mel  Maas,  who  before  hU  death 
a  weeks  ago  had  taught  us  all  that  per- 
sonal courage  and  Individual  fortitude  can 
tum  defeat  Into   victory." 


He  then  went  on  to  castigate  men  of  little 
faith  In  their  country  and  held  up  Mel  Maas 
and  Harold  Russell  and  Mr.  Walsh  as  exam- 
ples to  be  followed.  He  also  announced  the 
new  Federal  policy  for  hiring  the  retarded 
and  called  upon  all  agencies  to  "make  fuller 
use  of  the  abilities  of  handicapped  Ameri- 
cans." 

His  words  have  been  and  are  being  heeded. 
Just  as  have  been  the  words  of  Presidents 
Truman,  Elsenhower,  and  Kennedy  before 
him.  Just  as  will  be  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dents who  follow  him.  For.  try  as  we  might, 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  President's  Com- 
mittee will  ever  be  able  to  work  itself  out  of 
a  Job.  But,  believe  It  or  not,  that's  what 
we've  been  trying  to  do  since  1947. 


\^ce  Adm.  Vernon  L.  Lowrance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF    NOHTH    CAOOLrNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  5.  1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
reading  the  January  1965  edition  of  Navy 
magazine  I  was  very  pleased  to  note  an 
article  on  Vice  Adm.  Vernon  L.  Lowrance, 
a  constituent  of  mine  who  is  a  dlstin- 
grulshed  naval  oflBcer. 

Admiral  Lowrance  is  a  1930  graduate 
of  the  Naval  Academy  and  is  serving  at 
the  present  time  as  commander,  Sub- 
marine Force,  Atlantic.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues will  be  Interested  in  learning  of 
this  outstanding  naval  officer,  and  I  re- 
quest that  the  article  from  Navy  maga- 
zine be  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

Vice  Adm.  Vernon  Ii.  Lowrance 
(ByRayN.  Ivey) 

"I  relearned  my  most  memorable  lesson 
with  my  first  command — Jou  can't  do  a  Job 
alone,  it  takes  teamwork." 

This  thought  has  permeated  Vice  Adm. 
Vernon  L.  Lowrance's  philosophy  through 
more  than  30  years  of  n»val  service,  from 
his  first  command  In  the  submarine  R-16. 
through  a  tour  as  Director  of  Naval  Intelli- 
gence, to  his  new  post  as  commander;  Sub- 
marine Force,  Atlantic. 

His  new  position  as  ComBubLant  Is  ideally 
suited  to  a  man  of  Admiral  Lowrance's  tem- 
perament and  experience,  particularly  tem- 
perament. 

A  quiet,  soft-spoken  man,  but  steely  firm 
when  the  situation  demands,  he  looks  upon 
his  position  of  responsibility  for  training  and 
maintaining  one  of  the  Nation's  major  de- 
fense forces  as  a  challenge  rather  than  a 
burden. 

REMEMBERS  HIS  TEACHER 

Admiral  Lowrance  received  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Naval  Academy  in  1926  from 
Senator  Simmons  of  North  Carolina  through 
a  competitive  examination.  He  credits  much 
of  his  success  to  his  high  s<iiool  mathematics 
teacher  in  his  home  town  of  Catawba.  N.C. 
It  was  he  who  taught  him  the  value  of  ap- 
plication in  studies. 

A  1930  graduate  of  the  Academy,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  admiral's  service  has  been  in  the 
submarine  force. 

His  first  tour  of  duty  was  not  in  a  sub- 
marine, however.  In  the  practice  of  the  day, 
he  was  assigned  to  a  battjeship,  the  USS 
California,  Immediately  after  receiving  his 
oommlsslon. 

"You  had  to  qualify  as  a  top  watch-stander 
In  a  battleship,  cruiser  or  other  surface  ship 


before  you  could  request  duty  in  submarine 
in  those  days,"  he  recalled. 

When  asked  if  he  thought  a  similar  pro- 
gram for  Junior  officers  might  not  be  effective 
today,  he  replied: 

"Yes,  but  we  had  more  time  to  train  in 
those  days,  the  Junior  officer  of  today  has  a 
much  tougher  Job — he  assumes  responsi- 
blllty  a  lot  faster." 

After  attending  submarine  school.  Admiral 
Lowrance  served  in  various  R-boats  before 
assuming  command  of  the  R-16. 

WON    NAVY    CROSS 

In  World  War  II,  he  commanded  Uiree 
different  submarines  and  a  submarine  di- 
vision. For  his  outstanding  efforts  in  the 
war  in  the  Paclflc,  he  was  awarded  the  Navy 
Cross,  three  Silver  Stars  and  the  Bronze  Star 

During  the  war  and  in  the  years  following 
It.  "teamwork"  has  been  the  key  to  the 
Lowrance  method.  The  concept  of  working 
with  a  team  was  initially  impressed  on  him 
through  participation  In  sports  at  the  Naval 
Academy  where  he  won  varsity  letters  In 
basketball  and  baseball. 

He  feels  that  every  man  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  his  contribution 
to  the  effort  of  the  team,  from  the  officer  In 
command  to  the  newest  seaman. 

"The  Navy  stands  or  falls  on  the  effort  of 
the  Individual  working  for  the  overall  goal," 
the  Admiral  said,  "and  tolerance  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  other  person's  view  li  the 
way  to  get  that  effort." 

He  admits  that  molding  a  crew  Into  a 
team  is  easier  to  achieve  on  a  submarine  be- 
cause of  the  closeness  and  interdependence 
of  the  crew,  but  disagrees  heartily  with  the 
Idea  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  achieve 
on  a  large  ship. 

"In  my  career  I've  had  command  of  the 
cruiser  U.S.S.  Macon  and  the  attack  transport 
U.S.S.  Rockbridge  and.  while  it  took  a  little 
longer  because  of  the  greater  number  oi  men 
Involved,  the  same  teamwork  resulted."  he 
asserted. 

While  teamwork  is  a  vitally  Important  part 
of  the  Lowrance  concept  of  a  successful  naval 
force,  it  is  not  the  only  one.  "Motivation, 
dedication,  training — these  are  all  extremely 
important  elements  in  building  and  main- 
taining an  effective  force."  he  said. 

MUST   WORK    HARDER 

The  admiral  went  on  to  say  that  the  ad- 
vance of  technology  had  placed  many  new 
responsibilities   on    personnel   In   the   Navy. 

"A  Junior  officer  has  to  be  willing  to  work 
and  study  outside  of  the  normal  working 
hours  if  he  is  to  be  successful — he's  got  to 
learn  a  lot  more  a  lot  faster,"  he  explained. 

The  march  of  technology  does  not,  in  It- 
self, create  a  lack  of  qualified  personnel  to 
serve  in  submarines  according  to  the  ad- 
miral : 

"Almost  any  young  man  with  a  good  high 
school  education  who  can  meet  the  neces- 
sary aptitude  requirements  can  be  trained 
to  perform  admirably  in  the  submarine  serv- 
ice— providing,  of  course,  he  has  the  proper 
motivation  and  desire." 

Asked  about  the  possibility  of  radical 
changes  in  submarine  construction  in  the 
next  few  years.  Admiral  Lowrance  replied 
"Not  that  I  can  foresee;  of  course,  the  sub- 
marine service,  as  always,  will  be  alen  to 
any  scientific  developments  and  will  take 
advantage  of  them."  He  went  on  to  say  '.liat 
the  next  10  years  will  bring  faster,  dc'.;:ier 
diving,  and  quieter  submarines. 

The  problem  of  retaining  personnel  is  ov.e 
of  his  vital  concerns.  The  vast  amount  oi 
training  a  young  man  receives  today  m  ikes 
his  loss  felt  that  much  more  if  he  decides  to 
return  to  civilian  life  rather  than  make  u 
career  of  the  Navy,  in  the  admiral's  mind. 
the  personnel  problem  is  one  of  the  major 
Issues  facing  the  Navy  today. 

The  problems  to  be  solved  In  the  area  of 
personnel  retention  are  vast,  but  not  entirely 
Insurmountable,  he  said,  adding:  "Housing. 
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separation  from  families,  pay — these  are  aU 
difficult  and  perplexing  problems  now,  but 
»e  are  doing  better  on  these  matters  and  we 
»iU  continue  until  we  have  them  licked." 

But.  according  to  Admiral  Lowrance,  the 
problem  goes  deeper  than  the  material  as- 
pects. Motivation  and  pride  are  eqvially.  if 
not  more,  Important. 

.'Vsked  to  sum  up  his  own  feelings  about  a 
c.reer  in  the  Navy,  he  replied: 

•  The  late  Admiral  Ricketts  put  it  much 
more  eloquently  than  I  ever  could  when  he 
said.  'The  naval  profession  has  no  superior 
in  honor  and  service  to  its  country.  It  has 
played  a  major  role  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  many  powerful  nations 
and  particularly  oiu*  own.  It  could  not  have 
reached  its  present  stature  if  it  had  not 
vielded  actions  commensurate  with  the  coun- 
try's faith  and  Investment  in  it.  It  is  a 
profession  respected,  trusted,  and  depended 
uoon  by  the  civilian  population."  " 


Polish  Insurrection  of  1863 


Then  on  the  fateful  January  22  they 
announced  the  emancipation  and  "com- 
plete enfranchisement  of  every  person  in 
the  Polish  realm  without  regard  to  race, 
religion,  or  previous  condition  of  bond- 
age." 

The  response  to  this  announcement 
was  heartening;  simultaneous  uprisings 
occurred  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
even  though  the  Poles  could  organize  no 
more  than  10,000  men  against  Russia's 
100.000.  Therein  lay  the  tragedy  of  the 
Polish  uprising  of  1863.  As  long  as  brute 
force  was  the  arbiter  of  a  righteous  and 
sacred  cause,  the  uprising  was  doomed  to 
failure.  In  mid-1864  when  the  stout- 
hearted and  youthful  Polish  leader  Trau- 
gett  was  hanged  by  Russian  authorities 
in  Warsaw,  the  daring  Polish  uprising 
against  Russia  was  ofiBcially  brought  to 
an  end.  Today,  noting  the  102d  anniver- 
sary of  the  uprising  against  czarist 
tyranny,  we  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
those  gallant  Poles. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF   KEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25, 1965 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the. 
unhappy  Poles  have  suffered  under  nu- 
merous alien  regimes,  but  they  suffered 
longer  and  more  cruelly  under  the  op- 
pressive and  decrepit  regime  of  Russian 
czars  than  any  of  the  others.  Since  the 
thiid  partition  of  Poland  late  in  the 
18th  century,  most  of  Poland  became 
part  of  Imperial  Russia  and  the  majority 
of  the  Polish  nation  restive  subjects  of 
the  czars.  More  than  once,  the  Polish 
people  tried  to  free  themselves  through 
uprisings  and  open  revolts.  Such  an 
event  took  place  in  1863. 

This  uprising  was  proclaimed  on  Jan- 
uary 22  of  that  year,  but  actually  it  had 
been  In  the  making  since  mld-1861.  A 
secret  conspiracy  was  planned,  with  ad- 
herents in  all  parts  of  Poland,  in  August 
of  1861.  On  October  15.  there  was  a 
demonstration  protest.  Demonstrators 
took  possession  of  the  churches,  and  the 
clergy  was  forced  to  close  them  down. 
This  was  followed  by  reconciliation  over- 
tures by  Russian  authorities,  and  for  a 
while  things  seemed  quiet.  Then  in  the 
summer  of  1862  more  uprisings  took 
place ;  there  was  an  attempt  to  asassinate 
the  Russian  Grand  Duke.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  severe  repressive  measures. 
which  in  their  turn  brought  a  revolu- 
tionary group  into  the  open,  proclaiming 
it.'^elf  the  "true  government  of  Poland." 
Then  Polish  leaders  made  categorical  de- 
mands on  Russian  authorities  adding 
that  they  would  accept  nothing  short  of 
t'p.e  establishment  of  a  Polish  national 
government.  Unfortunately,  these  de- 
mands left  the  Poles  to  their  own  meager 
1  e.sources,  for  though  they  could  and  did 
f>;pect  moral  support  of  their  friends 
abroad,  these  friends  were  in  no  position 
to  aid  them  in  any  effective  way.  Never- 
theless, they  meant  to  carry  on  their 
re  .solve. 

On  January  16,  they  called  the  nation 
10  arms,  and  many  Poles  serving  in  the 
R'J.ssian  Army  responded  to  this  call. 


cultural  sector  would  be  transmitted  im- 
mediately to  aU  other  sectors  of  the  economy 
and  would  be  magnified. 

If  the  United  States  faced  the  predicament 
of  France  where  farms  absorb  25  percent  of 
the  labor  force,  the  protection  of  agrlciUttire 
would  have  the  untoward  effect  of  retarding 
the  growth  of  the  indiistrlal  labor  force. 
raising  wages,  and  boosting  costs.  But  with 
only  7  p>ercent  of  the  labor  force  on  farms 
and  an  uncomfortably  high  level  of  unem- 
ployment in  urban  areas,  the  social  costs  of 
protecting  agriculture  are  considerably  re- 
duced. In  fact,  a  good  case  can  be  made  for 
retarding  the  migration  of  poorly  educated 
young  people  from  farms  to  cities. 

None  of  the  foregoing  considerations  viti- 
ate the  need  to  reexamine  tbe  agricultural 
programs  and  to  broaden  tnem  In  such  a 
way  as  to  Improve  all  aspects  of  rural  life. 
Government  programs  are  increasingly  geared 
to  the  75  percent  of  the  pt^ulatlon  that 
lives  in  urban  areas.  But  a  Great  Society 
caruiot  ignore  the  welfare  of  the  other  25 
percent. 


Business  Likes  L.BJ. 


Protecting  Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUIR  CALUN 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  editorial  of  January  25  in 
the  Washington  Post.  This  editorial 
points  to  some  valid  reasons  why  the 
problems  of  agriculture  merit  serious 
and  detailed  evaluation  before  any  pro- 
grams are  advanced  which  would  dam- 
age price  stability  on  agricultural 
income. 

Protecting  Agricultxjbe 

With  the  growth  of  Federal  expenditures 
politically  constrained  many  a  cold  eye  in 
the  executive  branch  is  cast  on  the  older  pro- 
grams. And  since  the  expenditures  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  rank  second  only  to 
Defense  in  size,  they  are  attracting  their  share 
of  attention.  There  are  few  Federal  pro- 
grams that  cannot  be  trenched  upon  without 
courting  disaster,  but  before  subjecting  the 
agricultxiral  programs  to  Indiscriminate  cut- 
ting, an  effort  should  be  made  to  weigh  their 
costs  and  benefits. 

By  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  about 
$3.5  billion  wlU  be  spent  in  supporting  agri- 
cultural commodity  prices.  The  price  sup- 
port programs  have  been  criticized  on  the 
grounds  that  tliey  neglect  the  welfare  of  the 
small  "dirt  farmer"  and  result  in  higher 
prices  to  consimiers.  It  is,  Indeed,  tempting 
to  add  to  the  direct  Federal  outlays  a  much 
larger  figure  representing  the  difference  be- 
tween current  prices  for  food  and  what  it 
would  cost  consumers  in  an  absolutely  free 
market 

But  calculations  of  that  type  tacitly  as- 
sume that  farm  prices  can  somehow  be  per- 
mitted to  find  their  natural  levels  without 
serious  economic  dislocations.  In  a  highly 
Interrelated  economy,  such  an  assumption 
is  highly  dubious.  According  to  the  new 
input-output  study  recently  completed  by 
the  Oflace  of  Business  Economics,  every  dol- 
lar of  agricultural  products  that  is  delivered 
for  final  demand  requires  about  78  cents  in 
the  products  and  services  of  nonagricultural 
industries.     So  any  disruption  in  the  agri- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  25,  1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  tmanimous  consent  I  request 
that  an  article  by  Roscoe  Drummond, 
distinguished  Washington  correspond- 
ent, on  President  Johnson's  relations 
with  the  American  business  community 
be  included  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows : 
[PrcHn  the  ViTashington   (D.C.)    Post,  Jan  4. 

1965] 

Business  Likes  L.B.J. — Unique  Honeymoon 

To  Continue 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

President  Johnson  is  having  a  perfectly 
glorious  honeymoon  with  big  business. 

The  business  community  liked  Lyndon 
Johnson  before  the  election  and  It  appar- 
ently likes  him  more  than  ever  since. 

Many  businessmen  were  repelled  by  Sena- 
tor Ooldwater  and  it  is  increasingly  evident 
that  they  are  being  drawn  to  Lyndon  John- 
son by  hla  personality,  his  policies,  and  hU 
ability  to  get  things  done. 

The  latest  proof  of  this  fact  comes  from 
the  president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Walter  P.  Carey,  who  recently  re- 
marked that  he  had  expressed  confidence  In 
Mr.  Johnson  last  April  and  added,  "I  feel 
even  more  so  now.  Many  other  businessmen 
feel  the  same." 

It  may  seem  strange  that  so  many  of  the 
Nation's  business  and  financial  leaders 
should  be  giving  their  backing  to  a  moderate- 
reformist,  socialminded  Democratic  Presi- 
dent. 

No  other  Democratic  President  in  this  cen- 
tury has  experienced  anything  like  it. 

The  business  and  professional  groups  have 
overwhelmingly  supported  every  Republican 
presidential  nominee  at  election  time  and 
have  opposed  Democratic  Presidents  most  of 
the  time. 

Last  November  the  business  and  profes- 
sional voters  overwhelmingly  supported  Mr. 
Johnson  and  are  apparently  now  convinced 
they  made  no  mistake. 

How  is  it  that  this  protege  and  admirer  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  achieved  such 
rapport  with  the  businessmen?  And,  more 
important,  will  it  last? 
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The  xuual  explanations  are  ttiat  the  Presi- 
dent, himself  a  successful  businessman,  talks 
the  language,  appeals  to  businessmen  as  a 
practical  fellow,  and  Is  willing  to  listen. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  explanation  goes 
much  deeper,  that  the  business  support  for 
iSr.  Johnson  comes  more  from  the  conditions 
In  which  the  President  Is  functioning  than 
from  personality  or  background.  If  It 
didn't,  this  rapport  would  not  last. 

In  the  first  place,  a  national  climate  sym- 
pathetic to  business  and  economic  growth  Is 
as  vital  to  the  success  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration as  It  Is  to  business. 

If  the  President  is  going  to  make  any 
headway  at  all  toward  his  still  undefined 
goals  of  the  Great  Society,  he  needs  an  ex- 
panding Federal  revenue.  In  order  to  get  the 
necessary  money  from  Congress  and  to 
achieve  or  come  near  to  balanced  budgets. 
He  needs  thriving  business  activity  to  get 
this  revenue,  and  accordingly,  he  alms  to 
keep  the  climate  favorable  to  business. 

The  P*resldent  does  not  Intend  to  be  domi- 
nated either  by  business  or  by  labor.  To 
avoid  being  overlnfluenced  by  his  labor  allies, 
he  needs  the  open  support  and  balance  that 
comes  from  his  business  allies. 

I  expect  that  the  rapport  between  the 
business  community  and  Mr.  Johnson  will 
continue  largely  since  there  is  no  objective 
reason  for  them  to  fall  Into  serious  conflict. 
The  economic  conditions  the  President  faces 
are  far  different  from  those  F.D.R.  faced. 

President  Johnson's  overriding  domestic 
problem  is  how  to  manage  and  nourish  a 
high  level  of  prosperity,  not  how  to  lick  a 
depression.  His  problem  Is  not  how  to 
create  prosperity,  but  how  to  extend  It  and 
use  It  to  create  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  5 
percent  of  the  Nation's  labor  force. 

Undoubtedly  the  President  is  going  to  ex- 
pand his  war  on  poverty  program  and  seek 
substantial  Federal  aid  to  education.  This 
will  not  frlerhten  away  business  as  long  as 
he  maintains  the  cordial  national  climate 
He  Intends  to  do  sa 


Sir  Winstoo  CharchUI 


EXTEINSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF  nxn^ois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEITTATIVES 

Monday.  Jofiuary  25, 1965 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dllnols.  Mr 
Speaker,  one  of  the  acts  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress was  to  confer  honorary  citizenship 
on  Sir  Winston  S.  Churchill.  We  did 
so  In  recognition  of  the  vast  and  heroic 
part  that  he  played  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  allied  war  effort  which  gave  us  victory 
over  our  common  foes,  the  Axis  Powers. 
We  did  it  also  because  he  exemplified 
more  than  any  other  living  mortal  of 
foreign  naUonallty  those  essential  traits 
of  devotion  to  liberty  on  which  the  whole 
American  experiment  was  initially 
founded.  The  fact  that  this  experiment, 
begun  189  years  ago,  has  not  only  en- 
dured but  floiu-ished  and  prospered  be- 
yond measure  is  due  In  large  part  to  the 
fact  that  these  ideals  of  liberty,  respect 
for  truth,  and  love  of  justice,  have  been 
fought  for  by  courageous  men  of  purpose 
and  vision. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  will  surely  live 
forever  In  the  annals  of  history.  We 
mourn  today  his  passing;  yet,  we  rejoice 
In  the  Imperishable  heritage  which  he 
has  not  only  helped  to  preserve  but  which 


his  shining  deeds  and  magnlficlent  words 
of  courageous  counsel  In  times  of  adver- 
sity have  helped  to  strengthen.  Por  in 
the  course  of  human  events  there  will 
surely  come  other  times  of  decision ;  yes, 
even  times  when  once  again  our  whole 
democratic  system  will  come  under  the 
siege  guns  of  those  who  would  overcome 
us.  Yet,  we  can  remain  confident  that 
In  times  like  these  the  inspiration  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill's  life  and  writings  will 
con^nue  to  strengthen  other  men  In  the 
purpose  and  resolve  to  resist  tyranny  and 
remain  free.  The  world  has  truly  lost  a 
great  man,  but  as  freedom's  champion  he 
lives  on  in  the  Immortal  garb  of  historic 
greatness.  He  will  forever  remain  joined 
in  the  effections  of  the  American  people 
with  the  great  patriots  of  our  Republic. 


Is  Our  Viet  Policy  of  Letting  Bad  Enough 
Alone  Good  Enongh? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 


OF   MICHIOAM 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1965 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Roscoe  Drummond's  column  of  Janu- 
ary 9,  1965,  has  an  especially  interesting 
analysis  of  our  Vietnam  policies  which  il- 
lustrates that  the  situation  cannot  be 
solved  by  "simple  solutions"  like  pull- 
ing out  or  going  all  out  in  global  con- 
flict. Mr.  Drummond  asks  the  interest- 
ing question  as  to  whether  Vietnam  can 
be  saved  by  merely  setting  up  the  alter- 
natives of  "avoiding  expansion  of  the 
war"  or  "avoiding  contracting  the  war." 

I  am  especially  concerned  that  con- 
tinued confusion  and  uncertainty  in 
southeast  Asia  will  ultimately  lead  to  the 
exposure  of  200  million  people  to  Com- 
munist invasion.  The  American  people 
have  not  been  given  an  understanding  of 
our  stake  in  southeast  Asia  and  Mr. 
Drummond's  column  is  an  expert  analy- 
sis which  should  be  read  by  Americans 
everyTvhere.  Therefore,  with  unanimous 
consent,  I  Include  his  column,  "Is  Our 
Viet  Policy  of  Letting  Bad  Enough  Alone 
Good  Enough?"  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  I 

Is  Our  Viet  Policy  of  Letting  Bad  Enough 
Alone  Good  Ekough? 
Washington.— The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  not 
going  to  be  won  by  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  But  Senator  Richard  Rus- 
sell, its  chairman,  is  doing  a  good  thing  In 
deciding  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  how  things 
are  going. 

Things  are  not  going  well. 

During  the  past  2  years  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  has  taken  frequent  "fresh 
looks."  It  has  looked  worse  in  recent  months. 
We  have  helped  change  go^'ernments  In  Sai- 
gon. We  have  changed  U.S.  generals  and 
U.S.  ambassadors.  And  right  after  the  elec- 
tion. President  Johnson  called  all  the  brass 
home  for  a  thorough  go-around.  Afterward, 
everything  was  back  where  It  was  before — 
unsatisfactory. 

A     HARD     LOSER 

It  was  the  President's  decision — or  so  It 
appeared — to  let  bad  enough  alone. 


I  doubt  that  Mr.  Johnson,  by  instinct 
a  hard  loser,  can  Uve  with  this  kind  of  deci- 
sion very  long. 

The  value  of  Senator  Russell's  hearings 
will  be  that  they  will  force  the  administra- 
tion to  define  and  defend  what  It  proposes 
to  do. 

The  state  of  the  war  Is  evident.  We  are 
losing.  Ambassador  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  has 
Bald  so  bluntly  as  a  soldier-diplomat  can 
bring  himself  to  speak  in  public.  He  was 
asked:  "Is  the  war  being  lost?"  His  answer: 
"The   Issue   is   very  much   in  doubt." 

On  this  basis  the  questions  to  which  the 
RusseU  inquiry  will  be  seeking  answers  are 
these: 

Is  a  policy  of  letting  bad  enough  alone 
good  enough  for  the  United  States? 

Are  the  two  alternatives  suggested  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  the  only  ones:  (l)  avoid 
expanding  the  war;  (2)  avoid  contracting 
the  war? 

Finally,  the  most  important  question  of 
all:  Having  gone  to  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam,  can  the  United  States  afford  to  lose 
the  war  in  defense  of  South  Vietnam? 

CRUCIAL     QUESTIONS 

These  are  the  crucial  questions.  The  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  will  be  render- 
ing a  service  by  searching  for  the  best  pos- 
sible answers. 

One  thing  for  sure :  this  is  no  time  for  the 
administration  to  complain  that  there  is 
not  enough  support  at  home  to  do  what  U 
needed  to  win  in  Vietnam. 

We  have  spent  too  much  time  wringing  our 
hands  over  whether  the  Vietnamese  people 
understand  their  stake  in  the  war  and 
whether  they  have  the  will  to  win  It,  not 
enough  time  giving  the  American  people  an 
understanding  of  our  stake  in  the  war  and 
nourishing  our  will  to  win  it. 

The  stake  Is  not  whether  the  Communist 
noose  Is  going  to  be  put  around  14  million 
South  Vlenamese,  but  whether  this  gateway 
to  all  southeast  Asia  Is  to  be  unhinged. 

The  stake  is  whether  the  200  million  peo- 
ple within  a  radius  of  1,000  miles  from  South 
Vietnam  are  to  be  exposed  to  being  token 
over  by  the  Asian  Communists. 

The  stake  Is  whether  the  rice  bowl  of 
southeast  Asia  Is  to  be  added  to  Red  China's 
aggressive  arsenal  and  India  and  Japan 
Immobilized. 

The  stake  Is  whether  the  United  States 
is  to  be  withered  as  a  Pacific  power  and  its 
defenses  pushed  pack  to  Hawaii. 

We  need  to  understand  that  we  are  fight- 
ing not  only  to  defend  South  Vietnam  but 
simultaneously  to  defend  the  position  of  the 
United  States. 

President  Johnson  told  Congress  this  week: 
"Our  own  security  is  tied  to  the  peace  of 
Asia." 

Ambassador  Taylor's  word  from  Saigon  Is: 
"Above  all,  now  is  not  the  time  to  sell  our 
side  short." 

This  Is  why  the  question  the  admiriis- 
tratlon  must  answer — to  and  for  the  Ameri- 
can people — is  not  whether  we  are  now  win- 
ning the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  whether  we 
can  afford  to  lose  it. 


Ukrainian  Independence: 
Its  Best 


Nationalism  at 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25. 1965 

Mr.  STANTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
decade  has  witnessed  the  emergence  of 
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inany  new  nations,  some  of  tliem  barely 
meeting  any  valid  criteria  of  naticmhood. 
In  fact,  many  people  would  argue  that 
tbese  new  coimtrles  are  meddlesome  and 
unstable,  and  that  the  world  would  be  a 
lot  better  off  if  the  nationalism  which 
spawned  them,  and  which  animates 
their  policy,  could  be  forgotten. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  this  conten- 
tion, there  is  no  doubt  that  nationalism 
has  played,  and  can  play,  a  constructive 
role  on  the  world  stage.  When  genuine 
national  feeling,  and  a  genuine  basis  for 
nationhood  exists,  its  suppression  is  a 
measureless  tragedy.  Such  has  been  the 
unhappy,  and  yet  inspiring  fate  of  the 
Ukraine,  whose  brief  taste  of  Independ- 
eace  and  freedom  was  crushed  by  the 
Sonet  Union  47  years  ago. 

Unhappy — ^because  with  all  the  requi- 
sites of  nationhood  the  Ukraine  was  de- 
stroyed. The  country  possessed  a  broad 
and  fertile  territory,  a  hardy  and  intel- 
ligent i>opulati(m,  and  a  tradition  of  in- 
dependence and  democracy  going  back 
to  medieval  times.  Its  leaders  set  up  a 
humane  and  democratic  state,  with  the 
support  of  the  great  majority  of  their 
people.  Yet  the  Red  Army  snuffed  out 
the  life  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic,  and 
the  Soviets,  professing  to  support  self- 
determination,  set  up  their  own  regime 
in  the  Ukraine. 

Inspiring — because  Ukrainians  have 
never  lost  hope.  They  cannot  celebrate 
January  22  as  their  national  day.  Only 
their  brethren  living  abroad  can  do  so. 
But  oppressed  as  they  are,  the  people  of 
the  Ukraine  know,  with  a  sure  faith, 
that  a  day  of  freedom  will  eventually 
come. 

The  fate  of  the  Ukraine  should  also 
seiTe  as  an  object  lesson  to  those  new 
countries  tempted  to  play  ball  with  com- 
munism, whether  of  Soviet  or  Chinese 
stripe.  For  communism  cannot  accept 
truly  valid  national  aspirations.  It  can 
only  give  them  lip  service.  Por  the 
Communists  the  only  nationalism  they 
can  support  is  one  which  serves  their 
interests.  They  have  proved  this  in  the 
Ukraine. 

The  destruction  of  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
public can  serve  as  an  object  lesson  for 
this  country  as  well.  It  demonstrates 
that  we  can  never  relax  oiu"  vigilance, 
ne\er  take  Soviet  professions  of  cultural 
or  national  freedom  at  face  value.  But 
more  than  this,  the  example  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  should  inspire  us  all. 
For  If  we  can  only  show  the  same  stead- 
fastness, freedom — ^true  freedom — is 
bound  to  triumph  in  the  end. 


Ukrainian  Independence  Day,  1965 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

OP   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25, 1965 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  occasion  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ris- 
ing today  to  salute  and  remember  Janu- 
&iy  22,   1918 — the  date  the  Ukrainian 


peoples  i»x>claimed  the  now-destroyed 
Ukrainian  National  Republic.  Tliat  was 
47  3^ars  ago.  A  lot  has  haivened  to  the 
world  order  in  this  period  ot  time,  but 
we  are  conconed  here  today  with  just 
two  events  that  have  touched  the  lives  of 
the  Ukrainian  pec^le.  Jiist  3  years  after 
independence  was  proclaimed  the  coun- 
try was  occupied  by  Soviet  troops,  and  12 
years  after  that,  in  1933,  the  once-free 
pe(vles  of  the  Ukraine  were  incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  being  a  political 
pragmatist  and  not  a  historical  fatal- 
ist, I  realize,  as  do  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  both  Houses,  that  all  the  speeches,  all 
the  salutes,  and  all  the  remembrances 
will  not  change  the  policies  of  the  Soviet 
leaders,  or  undo  this  tragedy  of  modern 
history.  There  are.  however,  valid  rea- 
sons for  our  words  today: 

Pirst  of  all,  it  permits  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  search  our  own  souls  and  political 
ccoisciences.  by  taking  just  a  few  mo- 
ments each  year  to  recall  the  history  of 
these  noble  peoples.  In  what  better 
forum  can  this  be  done  than  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  UJS.  Congress? 
Secondly,  it  affords  the  American  people 
the  opportunity  to  collectively  recall 
there  still  exists  in  the  WM-ld  national 
and  religious  i)ersecution.  Thirdly,  it 
gives  us  the  chance  to  tell  the  world  that 
we  Americans  do  not  take  our  freedoms 
lightly  or  for  granted.  De^ite  impres- 
sions to  the  contrsuT,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  complacent,  are  not  preoc- 
cupied with  themselves.  Instead,  our 
hearts  and  our  minds  and  our  spirit  will 
always  be  with  those  less  fortunate  than 
ourselves — especially  with  those  whose 
freedom  has  been  forcibly  taken  from 
th^n. 

Let  us  tell  Ukrainians  all  over  the 
world  today  that  we  heartily  agree  with 
President  Johnson  who  said  in  his  in- 
augural address: 

How  incredible  it  is  that  in  this  fragUe 
existence  we  should  hate  and  destroy  one 
another.  There  are  poBsibilities  Plough  for 
all  who  will  abandon  mastery  over  others  to 
pursiie  mastery  over  nature.  There  is  world 
enou^  for  all  to  seek  their  happiness  in 
their  own  way. 


The  Pause  of  Conscience 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  19,  1965 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  my  opinion,  no  editorial  writer  on 
the  current  scene  more  effectively  and 
more  responsibly  pinpoints  the  moral 
weakness  of  our  fiscal  Irresponsibility 
than  does  David  Lawrence  of  U.S.  News  Si 
World  Report. 

Mr.  Lawrence  has  again  hit  the  bull's- 
eye  with  the  editorial  in  the  most  recent 
issue  of  that  publication,  entitled  "The 
Pause  of  Consctence." 

I  commend  its  reading  to  my  colleagues 
and  espedaUy  to  those  in  Grovemment 
who  do  not  share  my  concern  with  our 


repeated  deficits.  The  budget  message 
^i^d^  we  recelTed  today  boldly  accepts 
the  certainty  of  another  deficit.  The 
pause  of  conarlenre  was  missing. 

lir.  Speaker,  by  unantmoiis  consent,  I 
Include  Mr.  Lawrence's  editorial: 
Tkx  Pattsk  or  Cumscumcx 
(By  DsTld  Lawrence) 

We  hear  much  taJk  nowadays  about  the 
Importance  of  "consensus."  Government  Is 
supposed  to  "follow  the  tide."  The  President 
sets  forth  a  legislative  program  of  unprece- 
dented cost,  and  Members  of  Congress  are 
expected  to  perceive  a  majority  sentiment 
and  to  abide  by  it. 

The  late  President  Kennedy,  In  his  in- 
augural address  4  years  ago,  said: 

"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you — ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

The  mood,  however,  of  the  political  estab- 
lishment in  Washington  today  is  perhaps  best 
expressed  by  the  foUowlng  sentiment: 

"Ask  not  where  the  money  Is  coming  from 
as  we  keep  on  borrowing  and  Blinding — and 
If  there's  a  business  recession,  well  reduce 
taxes  and  borrow  more  money  to  increase  the 
deficit." 

We  now  have  had  4  years  of  big  deficits. 
When  the  prospective  deficits  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  next  year  are  added,  the  re- 
sult Is  a  total  of  927  billion  In  tZre  red 
far  6  consecutive  years. 

Contrasting  this  with  the  previous  6-year 
period,  we  find  that  there  were  3  years  of 
surpluses  and  S  years  of  deficits,  making  a 
total  deficit  of  $10  billion  on  a  cash  basis. 

How  long  can  the  Government  keep  on 
borrowing  to  meet  ecmtinulng  deficits?  How 
long  before  that  intangitde  but  all-powerful 
bulwark  of  business  progress — public  con- 
fidence— becomes  shaky  and  begins  to  col- 
lapse? Where  is  the  responsibUity  today  for 
the  making  of  constructive  poUcy  in  the 
Government?  Is  It  vested  in  top  oificials  and 
poUtlcal  leaders  of  the  majority  party  nho 
apparently  feel  that,  as  long  as  there  Is  no 
protest  from  the  public,  they  have  a  con- 
smsxis  and  are  on  the  rl^t  track?  Or  Is 
the  responsibUity  vested,  after  aU,  in  the 
American  pe<^le  themselves,  who  sooner  or 
later  must  recognize  the  fallacies  of  a  spend- 
ing spree  and  the  possible  consequences? 

Iiiany  of  the  men  in  high  office,  to  be  sure, 
sincerely  but  mistakenly  accept  the  doctrine 
that  prosperity  can  be  maintained  by  an 
arUflcal  stimulus  to  the  national  economy — 
by  "pump-priming,"  as  In  the  1930's.  But 
many  economist  disagree. 

President  Johnson  said  In  his  address  at 
the  opening  seasicm  of  Congress  on  January 
4:  "A  President's  hardest  task  Is  not  to  do 
what  is  right,  but  to  know  what  is  right." 

But  why  should  there  be  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong?  Morality  is  not  a  complex  puzzle 
or  a  code  of  fuzzy  ambiguity.  The  truth  Is 
that  public  men  do  know  in  their  hearts 
what  is  right  or  wrong.  What  they  find  diffi- 
cult to  do  is  to  reconcile  what  is  right  with 
what  is  politically  expedient.  This  Is  where 
the  pressures  of  consclen^  should  give  them 
pause. 

Many  persons  in  public  life  are  victims  of 
an  illusory  philosophy.  They  believe  that  it 
is  the  people  who  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  in  the  use  of  public 
funds,  and  that  what  seems  popular  at  the 
moment  Justifies  national  policy. 

This  points  up  a  serious  weakne^  nowa- 
days in  the  operations  of  the  AXB^ncan  Re- 
public. There  is  so  much  preoccupation  with 
the  material  c<Mnforts  ot  life  that  most  peo- 
ple seon  to  have  little  time  to  study  and 
examine  the  basic  issues  and  questions  which 
can  make  a  big  difference  in  their  economic 
future.  Instead,  evils  are  glossed  over,  and 
criticisms  are  not  crystallized  In  time  to 
apply  restraints.  Hence  we  are  confronted 
periodically  with  recessions  or  depressions. 
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Why,  for  example,  is  there  auch  com- 
placency about  the  Govemment's  flnanceB? 
Each  year,  more  and  more  billions  are  being 
spent  In  excess  of  what  Is  collected.  Is  it 
assumed  that  there  will  be  no  day  of  reckon- 
ing? Must  we  wait  vmtll  the  monetary  unit 
Is  substantially  diminished  In  purchasing 
power  before  words  of  waunlng  are  heeded? 

Inflation,  In  Its  Incipient  stages,  Is  some- 
thing that  Is  not  readily  discerned  by  the 
masses  of  the  people.  But  history  tells  us 
that  when  inflation  reaches  a  climax,  it  Is 
widely  felt.  For  it  is  related,  of  course,  to  a 
decline  in  purchasing  power.  Indeed,  when 
debts  begin  to  be  paid  In  dollars  of  less  and 
less  value,  public  confidence  Is  broken  down 
and  the  upward  rise  in  prices  gets  beyond 
control. 

The  results  of  fiscal  Irresponsibility  are 
well  known.  How  long  will  it  be  before  the 
conscience  of  the  Nation's  leaders  Is 
awakened? 

The  spending  c«-gy  of  today  can  hardly  be 
continued  indefinitely.  The  time  has  come 
to  face  the  issues  and  apply  correctives  In 
national  policy  with  prudence  and  foresight 
and  courage.  We  cannot  pay  our  bills  with 
bluprints  of  Utopia. 

There  are  grave  dangers  inherent  in  the 
policies  that  dominate  our  fiscal  affairs  to- 
day. 0\ir  elected  representatives  know  what 
Is  right.  Why  do  they  hesitate  to  do  what 
Is  rigbt?  When  will  they  begin  to  be  guided 
not  by  temporary  expediency  but  by  con- 
science? 


Maurice  Pate,  UNICEF  Chief 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF   MXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  25,  1965 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  United  Nations  and  the  world 
lost  Maurice  Pate,  a  man  U  Thant  de- 
scribed as  a  "distinguished  and  tireless 
servant  of  international  cooperation." 
His  name  is  not  widely  known,  but  mil- 
lions of  children  who  owe  their  health 
to  UNICEP  know  the  quality  of  his 
work.  They  are  in  his  debt,  as  are  we 
all,  and  in  tribute  to  him  I  place  a  copy 
of  an  article  and  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times  last  week  in  the  Record. 
Maurick  Patk,  UNICEP  Chict,  Dies — Helped 

WOHIJ)'8     NEEDT     CHn.DREN DIRECTED     UJJ. 

Reliet    Agency    Since    Its    Pounding    in 

1964 — Started  as  Hoover  Aid 

United     Nations,     N.Y.,     January     19. 

Maurice  Pate,  who  made  the  name  UNICEP 
synonymous  with  help  for  the  world's  needy 
children,  died  of  a  heart  attack  today. 

Mr.  Pate,  who  was  70  years  old,  collapsed 
last  night  while  talking  with  his  wife  and 
was  taken  to  Bellevue  Hospital.  He  did  not 
regain  consciousness. 

The  Secretary  General  U  Thant,  an- 
nounced Mr.  Pate's  death  to  the  General  As- 
sembly and  then  led  the  delegates  In  ob- 
serving a  minute  of  silence  In  tribute  to  "this 
distinguished  and  tireless  servant  of  inter- 
national cooperation." 

tJNICEP— the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund — is  a  name  known,  respected  and  loved 
throughout  the  world,  Mr.  Thant  told  the 
assembly.  The  credit  for  its  unique  achieve- 
ment In  promoting  the  health  of  chUdren 
and  mothers  belongs  to  Mr.  Pate,  who  was 
"truly  a  great  humanitarian,"  he  said. 

ONLY  head  or  FUND 

It  was  as  Executive  TUxectar  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Fund — Its  first  and  only  Director — that 


Mr.  Pate  achieved  worldwide  recognition,  al- 
though his  career  in  international  relief  work 
spanned  48  years,  two  World  Wars  and  many 
lesser  conflicts. 

His  reputation  was  so  solidly  based  that  he 
was  able  to  move  acrost  political  barriers 
that  blocked  others. 

In  1956,  in  the  midst  of  the  Hungarian  up- 
rising against  Soviet  control,  Mr.  Pate  flew 
into  Budapest  and  spent  days  walking  freely 
around  the  battle-scarred  streets  at  a  time 
when  the  Hungarian  Government  resolutely 
refused  a  proposed  visit  by  Dag  Hammarak- 
jold,  the  late  Secretary  General,  or  any  other 
United  Nations  official.  Mr.  Pate  returned 
with  a  report  that  the  Hungarians'  needs 
were  "desperate."  UNICEP  aid  followed. 

More  recently,  when  disorders  broke  out 
in  the  newly  independent  African  state  of 
the  Congo  In  July  1960,  Mr.  Pate  was  one  of 
the  first  United  Nations  officials  summoned 
by  the  Secretary  General.  One  day  after  the 
call,  he  was  on  his  way  to  Leopoldville  to 
begin  the  distribution  of  emergency  food- 
stuffs. 

The  swift  response  was  a  reflection  of  long 
experience  with  crisis  situations.  "In  an 
emergency  operation,"  Mr.  Pate  said  at  the 
time,  "speed  and  flexibility  are  essential." 

Typically,  he  was  quidc  to  add  that  he 
had  learned  these  pointers  from  Herbert 
Hoover  in  his  World  War  I  era  relief  oper- 
ations. Mr.  Pate's  association  with  Mr. 
Hoover  was  a  lifelong  influence. 

WORKED  WITH  HOOVER 

It  began  when  Mr.  Pate,  fresh  from  Prince- 
ton University,  went  to  work  for  Mr.  Hoov- 
er's Belgian  ReUef  Conuntesion.  At  the  end 
of  World  War  I,  Mr.  Hoover  assigned  him  to 
head  the  child-feeding  operation  the  Ameri- 
can relief  administration  was  undertaklne  In 
Poland. 

In  1939,  only  a  few  hours  after  Hitler's 
army  entered  Poland,  Mr.  Pate  was  on  his 
way  to  Washington  to  volunteer  for  relief 
work.  With  Mr.  Hoover*  backing,  he  or- 
ganized the  privately  operated  Commission 
for  Polish  Relief,  which  shipped  supplies  to 
the  Poles.  Later,  he  joined  the  American  Red 
Cross  as  director  of  relief  to  prisoners  of 
war.  In  the  next  5  years  this  organization 
shipped  $170  million  worth  of  supplies  to 
American  captives. 

In  1946,  Mr.  Hoover  summoned  him  again, 
this  time  to  accompany  him  on  a  survey  for 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  of  the  war-dev- 
astated countries.  They  visited  27  countries 
and  out  of  this  trip  and  the  recommenda- 
tions by  Mr.  Hoover  came  the  U.S.  sponsor- 
ship for  the  United  Nations  International 
Children's  Emergency  Fund.  The  words 
"emergency"  and  "international"  were 
dropped  several  years  ago,  but  the  name 
UNICEP  was  retained. 

UNICEF  was  set  up  by  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  on  December  11,  1946.  Mr.  Pate 
was  named  Its  Director  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral In  consultation  with  the  new  agency's 
policymaking  board.  The  post  carries  the 
rank  of  an  Under  Secretary. 

From  the  outset.  Mr.  Pate  attempted  to 
win  the  government  support  and  financial 
backing  that  would  enable  UNICEF  to  meet 
its  goals.  Initially,  he  set  out  to  try  to  care 
for  20  million  children  by  supplying  mUk 
clothing  and  cod  liver  oil.  Since  its  start! 
the  United  States  has  been  the  main  con- 
tributor to  the  operation. 

Under  his  direction.  UNICEP  projects  have 
become  a  worldwide  operation,  supplying 
aid  in  116  coimtrles  and  territories.  With 
the  end  of  the  immediate  postwar  period,  the 
emphasis  has  shifted  from  feeding  to  health, 
nutrition  and  child-care  programs  of  long- 
range  beneflt,  although  drmns  of  powdered 
milk  with  the  Identifying  stencil  "UNICEF" 
still  go  where  they  are  needed. 

In  1960,  Mr.  Pate  was  suggested  for  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  by  the  Norwegian  Com- 
mittee for  UNICEF.  But  he  told  the  Nor- 
wegians that  he  could  not  accept  the  honor 


for  himself  and  suggested  that  UNICEP  be 
nominated  instead. 

gavx  few  speechxs 

Mr.  Pate,  a  6-footer  with  a  shock  of  white 
hair,  was  self-effactng  in  his  approach  to 
his  post.  He  made  few  speeches  to  large  au- 
diences. A  Republican,  he  found  political 
support  for  his  program  from  both  parties 
in  the  United  States  and  retained  financial 
backing  through  changes  in  administration 
in  Washington. 

Without  children  of  his  own,  he  managed 
to  organize  help  for  tens  of  millions  of  chil- 
dren, all  given  without  regard  to  race,  color 
or  nationality. 

Mr.  Pate  was  born  in  Pender,  Nebr.,  on  Oc- 
tober 14,  1894.  After  attending  Princeton, 
where  he  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  he 
served  briefly  Ln  a  small  country  bank  la 
Iowa.  This  career  ended  when  he  volun- 
teered for  relief  work  with  Mr.  Hoover  In 
Belgiiim  and  entered  public  service. 

In  1927,  he  married  Jadwlga  Monkowski  In 
Poland.  They  were  divorced  10  years  later 
She  died  in  1960. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  Martha  Lucas 
Pate,  former  president  of  Sweetbrlar  College, 
whom  he  married  in  1961;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Ann 
Lefevre  of  Denver,  and  two  brothers,  Richard 
E.  Pate,  Jr.,  and  Theodore  Pate,  both  or 
Denver. 

Funeral  arrangements  were  incomplete 
last  night. 

Mattrice  Pate 

Relatively  few  people  have  heard  of  Mau- 
rice Pate,  but  scores  of  millions  of  children 
In  well  over  100  countries  have  been  fed  and 
clothed  because  he  lived.  His  measure  of 
greatness  was  not  fame,  from  which  he 
shrank,  although  he  was  famous  among 
those  connected  with  relief  work  anywhere 
In  the  world. 

Maurice  Pate  created  something  great  and 
kept  it  going.  This,  of  course,  was  and  Is 
UNICEF— the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund.  As  Secretary  General  Thant  said,  the 
credit  for  UNICEF's  creation  and  imlque 
achievement  in  promoting  the  health  of  chil- 
dren and  mothers  everywhere  belongs  to  Mr. 
Pate,  who  was  "truly  a  great  humanitarian." 

No  monument  could  be  more  imposing 
than  UNICEF,  which  will  carry  on  because 
needy  children  are  not  going  to  disappear. 
As  Mr.  Thant  said,  UNICEF  is  a  name  known, 
respected  and  loved  throughout  the  world.  It 
will  continue  to  be  so,  and  this  is  the  great- 
est honor  that  could  be  paid  to  Maurice  Pate. 


Devoted  KU  Servant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1965 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kaii.^ai 
and  the  Nation  have  lost  an  ardent 
friend  and  spokesman  for  higher  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Fred  Ellsworth,  who  served  v.s 
secretary  to  the  University  of  Kan.^a? 
Alumni  Association  for  39  years,  died  c:: 
January  11,  1965.  Mr.  Ellsworth  va. 
the  father  of  our  distinguished  coUeauur, 
Robert  F.  Ellsworth  of  Kansas. 

Fred  Ellsworth's  devotion  and  service 
to  the  University  of  Kansas  earned  iuv 
him  the  deserved  title  of  "Mr.  KU."  Dur- 
ing my  service  in  the  Kansas  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  I  came  to  know 
Fred  Ellsworth  and  respected  liim  for  hi^ 
effective  work  in  behalf  of  KU  and  higher 
education  in  Kansas.    We  are  saddened 


by  his  passing,  and  we  convey  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  his  widow,  Lucille,  and 
to  his  sons. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RECORD,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Topeka,  Kans.,  Daily 

Capital: 

DrvoTED  KU  Servant 

Tlie  death  of  Fred  Ellsworth — "Mr.  KU"  to 
thousands  of  University  of  Kansas  alumni — 
Is  a  personal  loss  to  all  Jayhawkers.  To  them 
Pred  Ellsworth  represented  pride  in  their 
alnw  mater,  and  Fred  was  fiercely  proud  of 
everything  about  the  university. 

As  KU  Chancellor  W.  Clarke  Wescoe  once 
observed:  "More  than  faculty  or  chancellors, 
to  -housands  of  alumni  and  friends  Fred 
Bai.cworth  is  the  University  of  Kansas." 

This  devoted  man  was,  as  usual,  humble 
on  learning  in  1962  that  KU's  largest  men's 
dormitory  would  be  known  as  Fred  Ellsworth 
Hall.  Yet  this  recognition  which  he  so  richly 
desen'ed  only  served  to  emphasize  his  Innate 
modesty.  

For  39  years,  as  KU  alumni  secretary,  Fred 
Ellbworth  traveled  up  and  down  Kansas  and 
across  the  Nation,  cementing  firmly  the  ties 
of  Jayhawker  graduates  and  their  alma 
matc"r.  He  had  taken  the  Job  in  1924  when 
the  KU  student  body  numbered  only  4,000. 
Through  the  years  he  watched  the  numbers 
on  Mount  Oread  and  the  KU  School  of  Medi- 
cine grow  to  13,000. 

Fred  managed  to  build  up  the  alumni  as- 
sociation from  2,700  members  in  1924  to  16,- 
500  before  he  retired.  He  was  known  in 
college  circles  as  an  outstanding  man  In 
alurnnl  relations. 

Shortly  before  his  death  he  was  awarded  a 
meaal  for  distinguished  service  to  education 
by  ihe  Alumni  Federation  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  was  one  of  23  men  and  women  so 
honored  for  their  "eminent  leadership  in  the 
fie.  i  of  alumni  relations." 

■j  hus  the  farm  boy  from  Pleasanton,  whose 
stuient  days  at  KU  were  Interrupted  while 
he  .served  In  the  35th  Division  in  World  Weut 
I.  v.as  to  find  his  life's  work  at  the  institution 
from  which  he  graduated  In  1922.  His  In- 
def.itlgable  quest  for  the  betterment  of  KU 
can  be  seen  today  In  many  places.  Besides 
the-  fine  dormitory  that  bears  his  name,  the 
World  War  II  Campanile  and  Drive  are  other 
moTiUments  to  Fred  Ellsworth's  love  for  the 
university,  for  It  was  a  project  that  was 
achieved  largely  through  Ms  efforts.  He 
played  an  important  role,  too,  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Kansas  Union  and  Memorial 
Stndlum,  both  World  War  I  memorials. 

Undergraduates  on  the  Campus  knew  Fred 
Ell -worth  as  a  friend  and  counselor,  as  did 
the-  graduates  whose  careers  took  them  far 
from  Lawrence.  For  those  coming  back  to 
the  campus  to  plan  for  class  reunions,  meet- 
ing with  Fred  was  a  stimulating  experience. 

tome  may  have  wondered  how,  year  after 
ye.r.  he  could  so  enthusiastically  go  through 
the  same  routine  with  different  classes,  but 
he  steered  them  toward  an  enjoyable  pro- 
gT.rn  that  earned  him  many  thanks  from  the 
re*  irning  grads. 

At  football  games,  Fred  sometimes  ap- 
peared wearing  a  Texas  hat,  gift  of  KU 
aliimui  living  in  Houston.  He  prized  the 
hn  highly  and  responded  good  naturedly  to 
fr:  nds  who  called  him  "Sheriff"  when  he 
wore  it. 

^Vhen  KU  celebrates  its  centennial  in  1966, 
It  win  be  regretted  by  all  Jayhawkers  that 
Frtd  Ellsworth  will  not  be  on  the  campus 
to  aid  the  project  for  which  he  had  been 
CO  msel  since  his  retirement. 

But  the  pages  of  Jayhawk  history  are  the 
richer  for  Fred  Ellsworth's  loyalty  and  de- 
votion. 

The  name  of  Mr.  KU  will  live  on  in  the 
mr  morles  of  those  who  knew  him  and  in  the 
accomplishmentB  of  the  young  Jayhawkers 
of  the  future. 


How  To  Deal  Widi  Red  CUaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25, 1965 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  famed  writer,  Mr.  William  S.  White, 
wrote  an  article  regarding  the  current 
situation  in  Asia  and  dealt  with  our 
problems  connected  with  Red  China 
which  appealed  to  me  as  being  far  above 
the  average  writing  that  has  developed 
in  this  general  field  of  late.  I  trust  the 
article,  which  I  am  attaching  herewith, 
will  find  interest  with  my  colleagues,  and 
the  public  generally. 

The  article  follows: 

Sato's    Problem:    How   To   Deal   Wrra   Red 
China 

(By  WiUiam  S.  White) 

A  looming  problem  over  how  to  deal  with 
Communist  China  without  weakening  or  em- 
bittering the  American-Japanese  alliance  is 
the  skeleton  at  the  feast  in  the  meetings 
here  between  President  Johnson  and  Prime 
Minister  Eisaku  Sato  of  Japan. 

The  thing  has  not  yet  come  to  a  sharp 
issue,  but  it  has  ugly  possibilities  for  trouble 
between  Washington  and  Tokyo.  As  high 
Japanese  Informants  put  the  case.  Prime 
Minister  Sato  is  finding  it  Increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  resist  popular  press\u-e — including 
a  good  deal  of  pressure  from  within  his  own 
party — for  accepting  Red  China  into  the 
United  Nations. 

Japanese  recognition  of  Red  China  would, 
of  course,  torpedo  the  long  American  effort, 
thus  far  successful,  to  keep  her  out  of,  and 
Nationalist  China  in,  the  UJJ.  Moreover,  it 
would  set  the  most  civilized  power  in  aU 
Asia — Japan — looking  in  precisely  the  op- 
posite direction  from  its  biggest  friend,  the 
United  States. 

On  the  U.S.  side  of  the  question, 
popular  opinion — and  administration  and 
congressional  opinion,  too — is  profoundly 
against  any  concession  whatever  to  the  Red 
Chinese  so  long  as  they  remain  what  they 
now  clearly  are:  The  most  poisonous  agents 
for  war  and  aggression,  the  most  noxiously 
infectious  core  of  trouble  for  the  West,  in 
all  the  world. 

Here  is  a  regime  that  fovight  us — and  the 
United  Nations — in  Korea,  and  a  decade  and 
a  half  later  remains  unpurged  and  unre- 
pentant of  its  crime  while  it  now  simultane- 
ously foments  Communist  assaults  upon 
South  Vietnam  and  Communist  intrigues  to 
destroy  free  governments  in  Africa. 

Here  also  is  a  regime  that  in  the  contest 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  ultimate  head- 
ship of  world  communism  Is  openly  con- 
temptuous of  Russian  proposals  for  coexist- 
ence with  the  West  and  instead  openly  rec- 
ommends intercontinental  war  with  the 
West.' 

Here,  in  short,  is  a  regime  that  in  Ameri- 
can eyes  embodies  a  very  great  part  of  the 
whole  aggregate  of  evil  and  horror  that  now 
afflicts  the  earth.  But  this  estimate,  how- 
ever sound  it  is  in  fact,  is  not  the  estimate 
of  the  Japanese  people.  Where  we  see  Rus- 
sia as  far  the  more  tolerable,  at  least  in  a 
relative  sense,  of  the  two  monolithic  Com- 
munist states,  the  Japanese  see  matters  ex- 
actly in  reverse. 

They  prefer  the  Chinese  to  the  Russians. 
It  is  an  incredible  choice  to  us  and  an  in- 
credible choice  in  logic,  considering  present 
Chinese  attitudes,  but  it  is  the  Japanese 
choice  all  the  same.    Perhaps  it  is  because 


the  Chinese  CocnmunlstB  are  not  bothering 
the  Japanese  as  they  are  bothering  us.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  Jspsn  and  Bussla  were 
mortal  enemies  long  ago. 

Pira-hape  it  is  simply  because  the  Chinese 
are,  after  all,  Asians,  too,  with  a  culture  and 
language  pattern  not  in  every  way  really 
alien  to  the  Japanese.  At  any  rate,  there  it 
is:  the  Red  Chinese  demon  in  American  eyes 
is  not  that  demon  in  Japanese  eyes,  and  Is 
not  likely  to  be  in  any  foreseeable  state  of 
affairs. 

This  being  the  bottom  reality,  Japanese 
leadership  is  clearly  moving,  if  moving  very 
cautiously,  toward  loosening  If  not  actually 
in  time  breaking  the  solidity  of  the  old 
American-Japanese  front  against  giving  any 
kind  of  international  countenance  to  what 
we  see  as  the  bandit  regime  in  Pieping. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  Prime  Minister 
Sato  wUl  bold  on  to  our  essential  line  as 
long  as  he  can,  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
Japanese-American  relations  is  even  more 
vital  to  Japan  than  to  us.  But  there  Is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  he  has  here  a  majco'  domes- 
tic political  problem  and  that  In  the  end 
he  is  most  likely  to  solve  it  the  way  the  peo- 
ple want  it  solved. 

This  b^ng  the  predictable  end  of  it  all, 
the  indicated  present  course  for  this  cotin- 
try  would  seem  to  be  to  give  Sato  aU  the 
help  it  can  to  enable  him  at  least  to  hold 
on  as  long  as  he  can.  He  is  in  the  moder- 
ate's classically  painful  position — squarely 
in  the  middle.  And  while  this  position  is 
far  from  satisfactory  to  us,  it  is  at  all  events 
infinitely  preferable  to  a  situation  in  which 
Sato  had  been  pushed  all  the  way  to  the  left 
by  iinsympathetic  American  treatment. 


Two,  Thirteen,  or  Twenty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1965        ^ 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  lin- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  1  in- 
clude a  poem  which  has  been  sent  to 
me  by  my  good  friend,  David  Gimbel  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  This  poem,  entitled 
"Two,  Thirteen,  or  Twenty"  has  been 
written  by  Mr.  Gimbel  for  the  16th 
birthday  celebration  of  the  Association 
for  the  Help  of  Retarded  Children,  the 
organization  to  which  Dave  Gimbel  has 
contributed  so  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include  a  prayer 
which  Mr.  Gimbel  has  written  for  the 
same  occasion: 

Two,  Thirteen,  or  Twenty 
(By  David  Gimbel) 

At  the  tender  age  of  two  they  sparkle  like 

champagne, 
It  could  be  your  boy  or  girl,  yes,  little  Joey 

or  Jane, 
Their  every  word  a  symphony  or  like  flowers 

that  are  in  bloom. 
While  a  lingering  sense  of  Joy  fills  each  and 

every  room. 

The  tender  years  just  melt  away  and  soon 

they  put  on  Jeens, 
They  try  so  hard  to  act  grown  up  although 

they're  in  their  teens. 
The  girls  put  on  some  lipstick  or  fix  their 

hair  in  style, 
While  the  boys  may  steal  a  puff  of  smoke 

and  follow  them  a  mile. 
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Now  twenty  siuxuners  Just  slip  by  and  most 

are  now  In  love. 
And  like  eacb  and  every  parent  you  beg  the 

Lord  above. 
That  they  be  blessed  In  every  way  to  bring 

you  lasting  Joy, 
Those  eyes  that  sparkle  like  champagne,  your 

precio\i8  girl  or  boy. 

But   when  children   are  retarded   their  age 

Just  stands  at  two. 
Each  day   is  filled  with  sftdness   and   their 

parents  feel  so  blue. 
And  although   these  children  are  so  sweet 

tls  really  not  the  same. 
For  each  and  every  moment  Is  filled  with  so 

much  pain. 

So  U  your  child  is  normal  how  blessed  can  be 

your  day, 
By  helping  retarded  children  in   each  and 

every  vray, 
Tls  then  your  darling  children  may  never 

have  to  fear. 
What  the  parents  of  retarded  children  face 

each  and  every  year. 


; 


Lbt  Us  Prat 
(By  David  Glmbel) 

Almighty  and  Eternal  Ood.  we  Implore 
Thee  with  Thy  council  of  angels  to  listen 
to  the  plea  of  these  parents  whose  hearts  are 
so  heavy  and  whoee  eyes  are  wet  with  the 
endless  tears  of  time  Itself. 

Oh  Master  of  the  Universe,  these  children 
of  Thy  creation,  the  mentally  retarded,  are 
the  most  precious  and  the  most  innocent, 
and  yet  they  remain  the  most  rejected  of  all 
of  Thy  creatures. 

These  flowers  that  Thou  has  created  blos- 
som ever  so  beautifully,  and  yet  they  are  so 
unwanted  and  forgotten  by  some  members 
of  our  society. 

Oh,  dear  Lord,  we  implore  Thee  to  send 
Thy  angels  from  heaven  to  lead  these  crea- 
tures out  of  their  secluded  little  world  and 
into  the  realm  of  beauty  and  understanding. 
Although  their  lips  cannot  convey  the  words 
that  are  in  their  hearts,  their  eyes  always 
sparkle  with  the  message  of  love.  Bring  unto 
these  unacceptables  the  warmth  of  accept- 
ance in  the  circles  of  brotherhood. 

Bless  them,  dear  God,  by  brightening  their 
paths  as  their  parents  seek  to  escape  with 
them  over  the  high  wall  of  ignorance  that 
separatee  them  from  their  rightful  place  be- 
side all  of  their  brothers  and  sisters. 

Let  not  our  hope  perish,  dear  God,  that 
Thou  will  enrich  the  wisdom  of  men  of 
science  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  see  the 
light  in  the  darkness  of  mental  retardation. 

Bless  thoee,  dear  Lord,  who  have  given  so 
much  of  themselves  and  to  this  great  cause, 
so  that  with  Thy  giildance  the  day  of  days 
that  we  so  desperately  seek  will  yet  dawn 
upon  these  troubled  parents  and  their  be- 
loved children.    Amen. 


Cnrb  of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vnGiHiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1965 

«Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  column  written  by  Da- 
vid Lawrence  that  appeared  in  the  Eve- 
ning Star,  January  7,  1965,  Washington, 
D.C.  The  coliunn  was  entitled  "John- 
son Seeks  To  Curb  a  Freedom"  and  I  in- 
sert It  herewith: 


Each  individxial  is  supposed  to  have  the 
right  under  the  Constitution  to  freedom  of 
expression  and  freedom  of  thought.  Ck>iint- 
lees  demonstrations  have  been  witnessed  in 
recent  months  as  citizens  have  engaged  in 
sit-ins  and  various  other  dramatic  manuevers 
in  order  to  emphasize  their  civil  rights. 

But  when  It  comes  to  tht  right  of  a  citizen 
to  work  without  being  coerced  into  sux- 
renderlng  his  beliefs,  all  the  pious  rhetoric 
about  "human  freedom"  goes  by  the  boards. 
The  tragic  truth  is  that,  if  a  person  wants 
to  get  a  Job  to  support  his  family,  he  is 
about  to  be  told  he  must  give  up  his  "free- 
dom of  association"  and  "freedom  of  belief." 

How  many  of  the  millions  of  persons  who 
listened  and  watched  President  Johnson  de- 
liver his  address  to  Congress  last  Monday 
night  really  understood  the  paragraph  in 
which  he  reconunended  what  amounts  to  a 
form  of  human  bondage?  For  Johnson  in- 
formed both  Houses  of  Congress  they  would 
be  asked  to  pass  a  law  taking  away  from 
the  50  States  their  right  to  prohibit  com- 
pulsory unionization.  Th*  President  didn't 
explain  the  point  to  his  audience,  and  it  may 
well  be  wondered  how  many  people  could 
possibly  learn  what  a  fundamental  change  In 
American  life  was  being  recommended  when 
all  they  heard  was  the  following  brief  refer- 
ence in  Johnson's  message : 

"And  as  pledged  in  our  1960  and  1964 
Democratic  platforms,  I  will  propose  to  Con- 
gress changes  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  In- 
cluding section  14-B.  I  will  do  so  hoping  to 
reduce  conflicts  that  for  fteveral  years  have 
divided  Americans  in  various  States  of  our 
Union." 

How  many  listeners  recognize  what  was 
meant  by  the  reference  to  section  14-B?  It  is 
the  provision  of  the  National  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947  that  permits  each 
State  to  prohibit  by  law  agreements  requiring 
membership  in  a  labor  organization  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment  within  that  State. 

Twenty  States  now  have  "right  to  work" 
laws.  They  are  Alabama,  Arizona.  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mis- 
sissippi, Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah.  Virginia,  and  Wyo- 
ming. But  the  labor-union  monopoly  objects 
to  such  laws  and  wants  to  extend  Its  power 
over  the  entire  country  so  that  compulsory 
unionization  will  be  "the  law  of  the  land." 

Technically,  an  employer  in  any  State  can 
refuse  to  sign  a  contract  with  a  union  that 
stipulates  a  worker  cannot  be  retained  on  his 
Job  unless  he  Joins  a  union.  But  an  em- 
ployer who  tries  this  Is  confronted  by  threats 
of  strikes,  picket  lines,  and  other  haza^s  to 
his  business.  He  naturally  feels  that  If  em- 
ployees generally  don't  care  to  preserve  their 
rights.  It  Isn't  up  to  the  management  to  do 

BO. 

Labor-union  leaders  are  not  so  much  con- 
cerned about  the  "right  to  work"  laws  in 
the  20  States  as  they  are  anxious  to  see  com- 
pvilsory  unionization  retained  and  extended 
in  all  the  30  other  States  where  it  Is  legally 
permissible,  but  where  it  has  sometimes  been 
fought  by  workers  and  employers  by  advo- 
cating the  enactment  of  State  "right  to 
work  laws. 

Even  if  section  14-B  is  repealed.  It  will  be 
technically  possible  for  each  State  to  have  a 
right  to  work  law  to  cover  emplo3?ment  in 
businesses  that  are  supposed  to  be  conducted 
wholly  within  the  State  and  are  known  as  in- 
trastate operations.  But  now  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  interpreted  interstate  com- 
merce so  broadly  in  connection  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  nearly  every  business  that  uses 
some  article  or  ingredient  or  equlp»ment  com- 
ing from  another  State  can  be  considered  to 
to  be  engaged  In  interstate  commerce  and 
canno(t  be  covered  by  the  State  "right  to 
work"  laws.  These  would  thus  become 
meaningless. 

If  Congress,  however,  pa«ses  legislation  re- 
pealing section  14-B  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 


it  will  be  tantamount  to  endorsement  or  the 
idea  of  compulsory  unionization  everywhere 
and  in  all  businesses.  Those  employee  and 
employer  groups  that  have  held  out  against 
this  step  will  be  told  that  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  have  formally 
endorsed  the  whole  concept. 

It  seems  Ironic  that,  with  all  the  many 
references  in  the  President's  message  to  "free- 
dom" and  the  constant  reiteration  that  the 
American  people  are  enjoying  imexampled 
freedom,  a  worker  in  many  areas  cannot  keep 
a  Job  iinless  he  agrees  to  Join  a  imlon  within 
30  or  60  days  after  he  Is  employed. 

The  Idea  that  a  human  being  can  be  com- 
pelled to  work  against  his  will  has  long  been 
denounced  as  slavery.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
say  that  a  worker  doesn't  have  to  become  a 
member  of  a  union — that  he  can  just  not 
apply  for  a  Job  requiring  union  membership. 
But  survival  for  himself  and  family  may  be 
at  stake,  and  he  has  no  alternative  to  accept- 
ing this  form  of  coercion.  Yet  Johnson  said 
m  his  message  last  Monday,  "We  have 
achieved  a  vmity  of  interest  among  our  peo- 
ple that  Is  unmatched  in  the  history  of 
freedom." 


American   Indian  Among  Nation's   Top 
10  Yonng  Mem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

OT    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  25,  1965 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
real  pride  that  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  an  American  Indian  and  native 
South  Dakotan  is  among  the  Nation's  10 
outstanding  young  men  for  1964,  as  selec- 
ted by  the  National  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

He  is  John  H.  Artichoker,  Jr.,  born  on 
the  Pine  Ridge  Sioux  Indian  Reserva- 
tion and  currently  superintendent  of  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Agency  at 
Lame  Deer,  Mont. 

The  Jaycees  could  have  made  no  finer 
choice.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  fol- 
low the  outstanding  achievements  of  this 
young  man  since  he  was  a  child.  He  is  a 
real  credit  not  only  to  his  parents  and  to 
his  race  but  also  to  the  American  people 
as  a  whole. 

But  of  deeper  significance  is  the  fact 
that  this  award — first  of  its  kind  for  an 
American  Indian,  I  believe — indicates  the 
Indian  can  compete  successfully  in  our 
society  if  he  is  given  the  opportunity  to  do 
so.  It  demonstrates  once  more  that, 
slowly  but  surely,  the  Indian  is  adjusting 
and  that  our  investments  as  a  Nation  in 
Indian  programs  are  beginning  to  bear 
fruit. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  ask  that 
a  news  article  appearing  in  the  Sioux 
Falls.  S.  Dak.,  Argus-Leader  of  January 
11,  1965,  giving  detailed  information  on 
Mr.  Artichoker's  background,  be  re- 
printed as  a  part  of  my  remarks  as  fol- 
lows: 

UNivERsrrY  OF  South  Dakota  Grad  Is  Named 
One  of  Nation's  Top  10  Young  Men 

VEHMiLtJON,  S.  Dak. — John  H.  Artichoker. 
Jr.,  Monday  named  one  of  the  Nation's  10 
outstanding  young  men  for  1964,  Is  a  Uni- 
versity   of    South    Dakota    graduate    from 
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Mission  who  has  devoted  his  young  life  to 
helping  his  people. 

His  father  Is  a  Winnebago  Indian  and  his 
mother  of  Sioux  Indian  descent. 

Artichoker,  34,  Is  the  first  Indian  to  hold 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  North- 
ern Cheyenne  Indian  Agency.  He  resides  at 
Lame  Deer,  Mont. 

Born  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  South  Dakota,  Artichoker  entered  the 
University  of  South  Dakota  vrtth  no  financial 
support  except  that  given  by  his  parents. 
At  that  time  they  were  earning  $180  a  month. 

Upon  graduation  with  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  the  University  of  South  Dakota  In  1961, 
he  was  appointed  director  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion for  the  State  of  South  Dakota.  In  this 
post  he  pioneered  the  integration  of  Indian 
and  non-Indian  students  on  a  commiuilty 
basis. 

He  returned  to  the  University  of  South 
Dakota  and  earned  his  M.A.  degree  in  1957. 

Artichoker  left  the  department  of  educa- 
tion In  1962  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
Department  of  Interior  in  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  in  Billings,  Mont.,  serving  as 
technical  adviser  of  tribal  operations. 

Artichoker  later  handled  the  grievances  for 
the  Indian  people  in  seven  States,  serving 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  the  Division  of  Indian  Health. 

In  1959  he  was  invited  to  attend  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Touth. 
He  was  also  chairman  of  the  Governors'  In- 
terstate Indian  Affairs  Conference  and  was 
for  several  years  an  adviser  at  South  Dakota 
Bovs  State. 

At  the  University  of  South  Dakota  Arti- 
choker was  active  in  campus  affairs  and  a 
member  of  the  varsity  football  squad  as  a  re- 
serve back. 

He  and  wife  June,  who  Is  of  Kiowa  Indian 
descent,  live  in  Lame  Deer  with  their  one 
child,  John  Hobart  in,  3. 

Artichoker  Is  the  third  University  of  South 
Dakota  graduate  who  has  been  chosen  fCH* 
the  select  TOYM  award,  the  others  having 
been  Robert  Liebenow,  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade,  and  Joe  Poss,  commis- 
sioner of  the  American  Football  League. 

As  superintendent  of  the  Montana  reserva- 
tion, Artichoker  is  responsible  for  improving 
tlie  economic  self-sufficiency,  full  participa- 
tion in  American  life,  and  equal  citizenship 
responsibilities  for  the  3,000  Indian  people 
associated  with  the  reservation. 

In  addition  to  supervising  the  development 
oi  the  444,000  acres  of  natural  resovu-ces  on 
t)ie  reservation,  he  Is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  and  dis- 
position of  the  94  million  claim  awarded  the 
uibe  by  the  United  States. 


Sacrifice  in  Southeast  Asia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF   KASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1965 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
hardly  a  day  passes  now  that  the  head- 
lines or  bylines  of  our  daily  newspapers 
do  not  carry  a  story  of  or  from  South 
Vietriam,  and  yet  a  large  part  of  our 
adult  population  are  unaware  of  the  ex- 
tent of  our  human  involvement  there. 
More  than  22,000  uniformed  Americans 
are  serving  in  South  Vietnam,  the  hottest 
^pot  of  the  cold  war,  and  it  is  sad  to  be 
aware  that  a  recent  poll  showed  that 
more  than  27  percent  of  American  adults 


did  not  know  that  American  tro<H>s  were 
stationed  in  that  country. 

The  sacrifices  these  men  and  wcsnen 
are  makixicr  are  not  small  ones;  Indeed, 
approximately  250  Americans  and  140  In 
1964  have  been  asked  to  make  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  of  all — their  lives.  One  of 
these  was  Cpl.  Richard  D.  Slack,  Jr., 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  of  11  Bvmker  Hill 
Lane,  Quincy.  Mass.  Corporal  Slack 
joined  the  Marine  Corps  after  his  gradu- 
ation from  Weymouth,  Mass.,  High 
School  in  1961  and  was  scheduled  to  be 
discharged  in  June  1965.  He  had  only 
been  transferred  to  the  aircraft  carrier 
Princeton  in  October  1964  and  had  re- 
ceived his  wings  as  helicopter  crew  chief, 
having  flown  over  50  missions  since  ar- 
riving in  Vietnam  in  May  1964.  He  was 
flying  relief  missions  for  flood  victims  In 
South  Vietnam  on  Saturday,  November 
21,  1964.  when  the  helicopter  lost  power 
and  crashed  into  the  sea. 

Corporal  Slack  joined  a  long  list  of 
heroes  and  martyrs  who  have  given  their 
lives  for  their  fellow  citizens,  and  the 
most  fitting  eulogy  we  can  make  is  to 
hope  with  Abraham  Lincoln  that  they 
have  not  died  in  vain  and  that  future 
generations  of  Americans  shall  not  have 
to  make  the  same  s£u;rifices. 

Almost  all  American  servicemen  in 
South  Vietnam  live  in  some  kind  of  dan- 
ger— danger  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
depending  on  day-to-day  circumstances. 
These  men  and  women,  all  of  them,  are 
making  a  great  sacrifice;  namely,  they 
are  placing  their  lives  in  jeopardy  in  a 
situation  which  we  cannot  officially  call 
war. 

There  is  the  sacrifice  of  inconvenience, 
of  leaving  family  and  home  and  what 
certainly  must  be  called  "the  better  way 
of  life"  for  a  country  and  people  who 
may  see  the  American  uniform  every 
day,  and  wonder  why  so  many  Americans 
are  in  their  country. 

And  there  is  finally  frustration  with  a 
war — where  terror  is  always  a  weapon; 
where  the  unusujd  and  the  imknown 
weapons  and  tactics  become  the  known 
and  usual,  only  to  be  replaced  by  other 
unknowns;  where  a  typical  training 
bivouac  becomes  an  atypical  nightmare; 
where  the  enemy  is  never  known,  and  the 
battle  never  won;  where  the  villagers  are 
concerned  with  survival,  not  with  ideol- 
ogy, and  where  they  know  hunger  but 
cannot  recognize  communism;  and  where 
Americans  can  give  a  full  measure  of 
dedication  and  work  not  knowing 
whether  their  efforts  will  ever  be  success- 
ful or  bear  fruit. 

In  South  Vietnam  there  is  a  different 
kind  of  enemy  in  a  new  kind  of  war,  and 
American  sacrifices  are  of  no  small 
measure. 

Following  are  texts  of  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  and 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger: 

[Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe] 
Deaths 
Slack — Of  West  Quincy,  in  South  Vietnam, 
November  21,  Richard  D.,  Jr.,  corporal,  USMC, 
beloved  son  of  Richard  D.,  Sr.  and  Elizabeth 
M.  (Meenan)  Slack,  of  11  Bunker  Hill  Lane 
and  brother  of  Kevin  W.,  Bryan  P.,  Stephen 
M.,  Merlyn  T.,  Lisa  M.  and  Mary  Ann  Slack, 
all  of  the  home  address.  Funeral  from  the 
Grlmwood    &    Coletta    Funeral    Home.    808 


Adams  Street,  Quincy  (Route  135) ,  Thxirsday, 
December  3,  at  8:16  a.m.  Solemn  High  Fu- 
neral Mass  at  St.  John's  Church  at  10  a.m. 
Visiting  hovirs  Tueeday,  7  to  10,  Wednesday, 
2  to  4  and  7  to  10.  Relatives  and  friends  are 
kindly  invited.  Interment  Blue  HUls  Ceme- 
tery. 

QUINCT  MaSINX  KnXED  IN  ViXT  CoimX  CRASH 

Quincy. — Cpl.  Richard  D.  Slack,  Jr.,  21-,  of 
11  Bunker  Hill  Lane,  was  killed  Saturday  In 
the  crash  of  a  Marine  helicopter  flying  relief 
missions  for  flood  victims  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  helicopter,  operating  from,  the  aircraft 
carrier  Princeton,  lost  power  and  crashed  Into 
the  sea  about  2  miles  from  the  carrier  and 
near  the  town  of  Qui  Mhon. 

Corporal  Slack  was  transferred  to  the 
Princeton  6  weeks  ago.  He  recently  received 
his  wings  as  helicopter  crew  chief,  having 
flown  over  60  missions  since  arriving  in  Viet- 
nam last  May. 

He  was  decorated  for  bis  service  during  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  and  in  Vietnam. 

Born  in  Medford,  he  lived  in  Wejrmouth 
most  of  his  life  and  was  a  1961  graduate  of 
Weymouth  High  School.  He  Joined  the  Ma- 
rines  shortly  after  graduation  and  was  sched- 
uled to  be  discharged  next  Jime. 

He  had  attended  East  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege while  undergoing  training  at  Camp  Le- 
Jeiine,  N.O.,  and  was  planning  to  study  to 
be  a  commercial  pUot  after  his  discharge. 

He  was  engaged  to  marry  Miss  Judith  Coe- 
tello,  20,  of  72  Upland  RocmI,  a  senior  at  Bos- 
ton University. 

Corporal  Slack  Is  survived  by  his  parents, 
Richard  D.  Slack,  Sr.,  and  Mrs.  EUzabetb 
(Meenan)  Slack;  three  brothers,  Kevin  Slack, 
18,  Bryan  Slack,  16,  and  Stephen  Slack,  IS, 
three  sisters.  Merlyn  Slack,  11,  Lisa  Slack,  6. 
and  Maryann  Slack,  2,  all  of  Quincy,  and  his 
grandfather,  Ernest  W.  Slack,  of  Medford. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  being  made  by 
the  Grimwood-Coletta  Funeral  Home,  603 
Adams  Street. 

[From  the  Quincy    (Mass.)    Patriot  Ledger, 
Dec. 4, 1964] 

Over  300  at  Mass  fok  Richabo  Slack,  Viet 
Was  Victim 

QuiNCT. — More  than  300  attenjjed  a  solemn 
high  mass  of  requiem  yesterday  in  St.  John's 
Church  for  Cpl.  Richard  D.  Slack  Jr.,  21,  of 
West  Quincy,  victim  of  a  Vietnam  helicopter 
crash  November  21. 

Rev.  John  J.  McMahon  of  St.  Mary's 
Church  celebrated  the  Mass.  Rev.  D.  Domenic 
Menna  was  deacon  and  Rev.  Leo  X.  Lynch, 
subdeacon. 

In  his  eulogy.  Reverend  Father  McMahon 
said: 

"He  gave  his  life  for  his  country:  It  was 
voliintary  service.  He  laid  down  his  Ufe 
that  you  and  I,  and  all  of  us,  might  live  safely 
in  our  United  States  •  •   •. 

"And  so  Corporal  Richard  joins  a  long 
line  of  heroes  and  martyrs  who  have  given 
their  lives  for  their  feUow  citizens.  He  Joins 
the  great  and  the  small.  He  Is  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  our  late  President  and  with 
the  hundreds  of  unknown  soldiers  who  died 
for  their  country  •  •  •. 

"The  priests  and  the  parishioners  of  St. 
Mary's  and  St.  John's  offer  their  deep  sym- 
pathy to  his  good  mother  and  father  and 
family.  May  God  be  good  to  him  and  may 
we  never  forget  what  he  has  done  for  us 
all." 

Marine  bodybearers  were  from  the  Marine 
Corps  Recruiting  Stations  of  Quincy  and 
Greater  Boston.  Firing  detaU  and  the  bugler 
were  Marines  stationed  at  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard. 

Gunnery  Sgt.  Leo  llemey  presented  a  flag 
to  the  family. 

Reverend  Father  Menna  and  Reverend  Fa- 
ther Lynch  read  committal  prayers  at  Blue 
Hill  Cemetery,  Braintree. 
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Famed  Tennessee  Banker  Snsgests  Ways 
To  Increase  VS.  Gold  Supply 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TKNNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25. 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  distinguished  Tennessee  banker, 
thoroughly  versed  in  monetary  problems, 
has  written  a  statement  in  which  he 
brings  his  experience  and  insights  to 
bear  on  our  country's  gold  reserve  prob- 
lem. In  this  paper,  a  way  is  suggested 
to  solve  the  crisis  growing  out  of  our 
country's  international  exchange  deficit. 

The  author  of  this  statement  Is  Mr. 
Thomas  Motlow,  president  of  the  Farm- 
ers Bank  of  Lynchburg,  Tenn.  Mr.  Mot- 
low  has  been  the  active  head  of  an  old 
and  important  smalltown  bank  for  more 
than  60  years.  His  knowledge  of  finance 
and  banking  is  widely  recognized. 

As  Mr.  Motlow  is  eminently  qualified 
to  make  the  recommendations  contained 
In  his  proposal,  under  imanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  his  statement  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

His  statement  follows  : 
A  Rkmzdt  roB  Oub  Gold  Reserve  Problem 

(By  Tboinas  Motlow,  president,  the  Farmers 
Bank,  Lynclibtirg,  Tenn.) 

There  Is  no  greater  problem  In  world  com- 
merce and  finance  today  than  the  problem 
of  liquidity,  that  is,  having  a  currency  or 
other  financial  media  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted anywhere  In  the  world,  thus  bringing 
the  world  into  a  condition  similar  to  one 
coimtry  In  a  financial  way.  As  gold  is  rec- 
ognized universally  as  the  most  desirable 
metal  in  the  world  for  use  as  money,  being 
recognized  for  its  value  In  proportion  to  Its 
volume,  easUy  moved  from  one  location  to 
another,  there  Is  no  greater  accomplishment 
than  to  obtain  an  increase  of  this  metal  to 
be  used  as  money  or  security  for  money. 

This  problem  has  been  pressing  for  solu- 
tion since  WUliam  J.  Bryan  opposed  Grover 
Cleveland  for  the  Presidency  of  the  coun- 
try and  made  his  famous  speech  about 
crucifying  America  upon  a  cross  of  gold. 

At  that  time  the  writer  was  attending  the 
Webb  School  at  Bell  Buckle,  Tenn.,  and  the 
principal,  Mr.  W.  R.  Webb,  had  the  debat- 
ing societies  use  that  subject  In  their  weekly 
debates. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  commerce  of 
the  world  from  nation  to  nation  would  be 
promoted  should  the  liquidity  mentioned 
above  be  brought  about,  and  (In  the  writer's 
opinion)  an  increase  in  monetary  gold 
would  be  the  answer  to  the  problem. 

The  population  of  the  world  is  increasing 
faster  than  the  production  of  gold  and  all 
values  are  determined  ultimately,  directly  or 
indirectly  by  their  value  in  gold. 

At  this  time  this  Nation  has  about  $15 
billion  in  gold.  About  three-fourths  of  that 
is  pledged  as  a  25-percent  reserve  for  ciir- 
rency  and  member  bank  deposits  in  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

This  comparatively  small  stock  of  gold 
is  being  depleted  by  our  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  international  exchange,  which  in- 
cludes travel  in  foreign  countries,  support 
of  our  military  forces  abroad  for  aid  and 
many  other  expenditures.  This  is  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that  any  national  bank  in 
any  foreign  country  can  demand  gold  for  any 
deficit  caiised  by  any  of  these  expenditures. 
These  demands  have  been  causing  the  de- 


crease  in    the   value   of    the    dollar    as    the 
leading  monetary  unit  of  the   world. 

This  situation  is  brou^t  about  by  the 
existence  of  a  law  that  the  U.S.  Treasury 
pay  $85  an  ounoe  for  gold  or  seU  gold  at  the 
price  of  435  «n  ounce.  No  company,  or  in- 
<llTldual  In  this  country,  can  acquire  or  hold 
gold  except  for  the  few  rare  coins. 

After  70  years  of  study  of  this  gold  prob- 
lem, I  suggest  a  remedy  that  might  be 
brought  about  without  too  much  trouble. 
That  is  to  discourage  th«  use  of  gold  as 
ornaments,  In  the  arts  and  in  other  respects, 
and  use  a  greater  proportion  for  ciurency 
reserve. 

It  is  reported  that  only  29  percent  of  the 
annual  world  production  is  used  as  money 
and  monetary  reserve. 

Now,  if  this  percentage  of  use  coxild  be 
enhanced  and  our  gold  feserve  increased, 
worldwide  esteem  for  the  dollar  would  be 
Increased,  International  trade  increased  and 
world  prosperity  promoted  with  resultant 
advantage  to  all. 

Now  let  us  take  the  following  as  an  ex- 
ample: 

Suppose  there  is  dug  from  the  earth  an 
ounce  of  gold;  that  ounce  is  worth  $35  and 
our  Treasury  will  pay  that  price  to  anyone. 
The  Treasury  could  use  this  ounce  as  a  re- 
serve for  four  times  the  price,  or  $140. 

Then  suppose  this  $140  should  be  de- 
posited in  an  American  bank.  With  a  re- 
serve of  say  16%  percent  the  $140  could 
produce  five  times  the  $140,  or  $700  good 
bank  money. 

Now,  tf  this  $35  had  been  used  to  buy 
something  made  of  gold,  say  a  watch  for 
$35,  the  gold  would  be  worth  only  the  $35 
and  it  might  be  lost,  buraed,  or  destroyed. 
Thus  the  commerce  of  the  world  and  wel- 
fare of  our  economy  would  be  lowered  by 
the  misuse  of  this  metal  that  coxild  have 
been  used  for  twenty  times  the  original 
price  as  a  coirrency  reserye  and  bank  de- 
posit. Now,  Just  multiply  the  world's  an- 
nual production  of  gold,  which  I  estimated 
at  $11/^  billion,  by  20  and  you  can  Imagine 
the  result  that  would  be  startling. 

Would  this  not  be  better  than  permitting 
the  use  of  the  metal  as  bracelets  for  the  Aby- 
sinnians,  anklets  for  the  Senegambians  and 
for  gold  images  of  worship  in  the  African 
nations? 

Where  is  the  gold  of  Captain  Kldd? 

Would  that  not  also  apply  to  this  country, 
whose  inhabitants  use  so  much  gold  for  or- 
naments of  every  kind  for  gadgets  and  in- 
struments that  could  be  made  with  other 
metals  and  gold  plating  for  utensils? 

I  have  suggested  this  to  a  wise  man  who 
has  traveled  much,  who  has  a  good  idea  not 
only  of  this  country  but  of  the  world,  and 
he  said  that  this  idea  if  carried  out  could 
change  the  habit  and  standard  of  living  of 
the  entire  world.  But  he  added  that  in  his 
opinion  millions  would  hate  to  adopt  it  be- 
fore its  effects  would  be  greatly  helpful. 

Every  panic  since  1893  has  been  caused 
or  accelerated  by  the  export  of  gold. 

The  current  loss  is  causing  the  Nation's 
financiers  to  walk  the  floor  in  nervous  fear 
of  another  depression. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  one  prominent 
authority  that  gold  no  longer  be  used  as 
money  or  monetary  reserve. 

That  might  be  harmful  and  cause  a  loss 
In  lowering  the  value  of  the  metal. 

The  remedy  suggested  above  is  less  drastic, 
more  progressive,  with  no  hardship  involved 
with  advantages  to  be  reallaed. 

Perhaps  in  the  future  the  production  of 
gold  might  be  increased. 

That  increase,  concurrent  with  the  pro- 
gram under  consideration,  would  bring  about 
an  Improvement  in  the  world  that  is  almost 
unimaginable. 

The  question,  however,  arises:  Is  this  pro- 
gram practical?  Can  it  be  carried  out  with- 
out trouble  or  reeentmeat?  These  same 
questions    were   asked    when    the    price    of 


gold,  about  30  years  ago,  was  raised  about 
75  percent,  and  the  insurance  of  bank  de- 
posits was  accomplished  by  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

These  measures  brought  more  relaxation 
and  freedom  from  fear  in  business  and 
financial  circles  than  anything  else  in  my 
70  years  study  and  63  years  of  actual  ex- 
perience in  banking. 

Since  then  banking  failures  have  become 
almost  unknown . 

Suppose  we  give  up,  for  a  period,  more 
Impractical  projects  and  concentrate  on  this 
for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
world?  / 

As  an  example  of  the  power  and  Influence 
of  gold  and  its  value  as  a  reserve  for  cur- 
rency let  us  take  the  figures  shown  by  re- 
ports of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

On  December  31,  1951,  the  total  of  all  cur- 
rency and  coins  In  all  the  banks  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  $2,890,421,000. 
On  that  date  all  deposits  of  all  the  banks 
in  the  Nation  amotinted  to  $186,603,665,000. 

On  December  31.  1961,  aU  the  currency  and 
coins  in  all  the  banks  of  the  Nation 
amounted  to  $3,865  miUion  and  the  total 
of  all  deposits  in  all  the  bsmks  of  the  Nation 
was  $287,991  million.  In  1951  the  ratio  of, 
deposits  to  actual  cash  in  all  banks  was  64 
to  1.  In  1961  the  ratio  of  deposits  to  actual 
cash  in  all  banks  was  74  to  1.  These  figures 
speak  for  themselves. 

Thus  an  increase  in  gold  as  money  and 
reserve  for  money  would  bring  from  64  to 
74  times  that  much  bank  money  represented 
by  deposits  in  all  the  Nation's  banks. 

Thus  would  not  Just  a  small  addition  to 
gold  solve  the  problem  mentioned  above  as 
to  liquidity  in  world  conunerce  which  be- 
comes more  urgent  with  increase  of  popula- 
tion? 


An  Inch  of  Culhire  to  a  Mile  of  Science 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAHVES 

Monday.  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  recent  column^written  by  Mr. 
Holmes  Alexander  and  distributed  na- 
tionally by  the  McNaught  Syndicate.  In 
his  column,  Mr.  Alexander  provides  a 
perceptive  argument  for  establishment 
of  a  National  Humanities  Foundation,  as 
proposed  In  my  bill  H.R.  334. 

The  article  follows : 
An  Inch  of  Cultctre  to  a  Mele  of  Science 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington,  D.C. — "Man  is  astonishint^;'y 
good  at  dealing  with  the  physical  world,  biit 
he  is  Just  as  astonishingly  bad  at  dealing  with 
human  nature;  therefore,  an  inch  gained  in 
the  understanding  of  and  command  over 
human  nature  is  worth  a  mile  In  the  under- 
standing and  command  over  physical  na- 
ture."— Arnold  Toynbee,  "A  Study  of  His- 
tory." 

Flying  back  and  forth  between  Washing- 
ton and  his  home,  CongresMnan  Willi.\m 
MOORHEAD,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  had 
been  reading  and  pondering  on  the  one- 
sidedness  of  the  American  society.  Ever 
since  the  Russian  sputniks  fiew — and  before 
that — the  weight  of  erudition  and  ambition 
has  fallen  to  the  side  of  the  physical  sciences. 

The  Federal  Government  has  encouraged 
this  bias  through  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  later  in 
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the  Space  Act.  Money  has  poured  into  edu- 
cation from  the  Defense  Department,  NASA, 
and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  It 
was  a  good  thing,  thought  the  quiet-spoken, 
silver-haired  solon,  Yale  1944,  Harvard  Law 
School  1949.  Not  too  much  of  a  good  thing, 
for  the  cotintry  needs  Its  scientific  com- 
petence, but  a  good  thing  out  of  balance. 

He  was  thinking  that  Johnny  can't  read, 
think  or  articulate;  that  automation  is  push- 
ing the  labor  force  Into  an  "abyss  of  leisure"; 
that  the  profound  philosophic  expertise 
which  permitted  the  Founding  Fathers  to  ex- 
press immortal  ideas  in  unforgettable  prose 
is  no  longer  at  our  general  command.  Then 
one  day  Moorhead,  a  reader  of  Toynbee,  came 
across  the  foregoing  passage  and  exclaimed, 
as  he  tells  me,  "That's  Just  what  I  was  trying 
to  say." 

MOORHEAD  soon  said  it  again  in  the  leglsla- 
lative  language  of  his  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Humanities  Foimdatlon.  The  bUl 
got  lost  at  the  last  session  but  Is  now  being 
introduced  with  numerous  cosponsors  from 
both  House  and  Senate.  It  proposes,  in  gen- 
eral, that  the  Government  do  for  the  studies 
m  English  literature,  foreign  languages,  his- 
tory, philosophy,  ethics,  and  economics  what 
has  already  been  done  for  the  natural  sci- 
ences. Section  6  of  Moorhead's  bill  contains 
a  specific  prohibition  against  Federal  inter- 
ference m  the  proliferation  of  scholarships, 
fellowships,  libraries,  and  museums. 

Since  launching  his  Idea  Into  orbit,  Moor- 
HEAD  has  been  getting  Invitations  to  address 
learned  and  academic  groups  around  the  Na- 
tion, and  he  has  collected  more  than  1,000 
letters  from  40  of  our  States.  More  than  a 
few  of  the  letters  come  from  men  and  wcan- 
en  who  write  In  effect:  "I  have  been  teaching 
or  practicing  science  all  my  life,  but  you  are 
right  and  I'm  for  the  bill." 

Whether  President  Johnson  Is  for  It — the 
Moorhead  meastire  Isn't  part  of  the  Great 
Society  package — becomes  the  cruclEil  ques- 
tion. LJB.J.  has  come  out  several  times  for 
"culture,"  but  his  temperament  tends  toward 
the  hard-knowledge  subjects  In  education. 
Three  of  our  late  Presidents,  however,  have 
set  the  precedent  for  promotion  of  studies  In 
the  htimanlties.  Jefferson,  In  1809,  pushed 
for  the  establishment  of  free  circulating  li- 
braries In  every  American  county.  Fifty 
yeurs  ago  Hoover  began  to  build  the  research 
collection  at  Stanford  University  which  bears 
his  name.  Kennedy  set  the  example  of  non- 
scientific  writing  In  his  own  works,  and  his 
family  Is  carrying  on  with  the  Kennedy  Li- 
brary on  the  Harvard  campus. 

Thus  far.  the  Moorhesul  effort  Is  stronger 
In  good  Intentions  than  it  is  in  political  pro- 
pulsion. It  needs  behind  It  the  driving  power 
of  men  who  would  be  aghast  to  know  that, 
while  the  Federal  Government  provides 
school  limches.  there  are  10.600.000  students 
in  American  public  schools  without  a  central 
library  of  any  kind. 


A  Toy  Safe  and  an  I  0  U 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  HALEY 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTAITVES 

Monday,  January  25. 1965 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  per- 
niission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
editorial  column  from  the  Aubumdale 
Star,  of  January  7,  1965,  entitled  "A  Toy 
Safe  and  an  I  O  U." 

Editor  John  Lopp  expresses  deep  con- 
cern over  what  will  happen  when  the  day 


of  reckoning  comes — that  day  when  our 
Federal  Oovemment's  Income  does  not 
equal  its  outgo.  Each  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress should  give  thought  to  this  in- 
evitable problem. 
The  editorial  follows: 

A  Tot  Satx  akd  an  I  O  U 
(By  John  D.  Lopp) 
Although  It  occurred  alxnost  a  half  century 
ago  you  will  remember  your  first  brush  with 
high  finance  and  and  how  you  learned  a 
lesson  that  Is  as  applicable  today  as  It  was 
way  back  In  1916  or  some  such  year. 

You  had  received  a  miniature  safe,  made 
of  cast  Iron  and  with  a  real  key  and  lock  as 
part  of  your  Christmas  loot,  and  for  weeks 
afterward  you  had  hoarded  every  Indian- 
head  penny  along  with  the  occasional  nickel 
that  had  come  your  way. 

Ever  so  often  you'd  get  the  tiny  key  off 
of  the  shelf  In  your  bedroom,  unlock  the 
strongbox  and  miserlike  count  your  savings. 
One  day  along  about  spring  you  recall  you 
unlocked  the  bank,  but  instead  of  coins  out 
poured  a  slip  of  paper,  with  writing  on  It. 
You  set  up  a  howl  and  your  mother  hur- 
ried to  explain  that  she  had  borrowed  yotir 
coins  to  meet  some  urgent  need,  like  paying 
the  carrier  for  the  old  St.  Louis  Republic, 
which  was  a  dally  visitor  at  yoiu-  home. 

"But  that  piece  of  paper  Is  reaUy  a  note, 
saying  I  owe  you  your  30  cents,"  she  as- 
sured you.  "It's  Just  the  same  as  money." 
And  you  believed  her,  althotigh  even  at 
that  early  age  it  was  difficult  for  you  to 
understand  how  a  piece  of  blue  lined  paper 
with  pen  marks  on  It  was  "Just  the  same  as 
money." 

Next  trip  downtown  you  decided  to  find 
out  U  It  really  was. 

You  took  the  slip  out  cS  the  make-believe 
safe  and  headed  for  the  comer  grocery,  where 
you  ordered  a  penny's  worth  of  redhots,  2 
cents  worth  of  candy  com,  and  two  choco- 
late-covered marshmaUow  teddybears. 
You  handed  the  grocer  the  slip. 
"I'U  take  the  change  In  money,"  you  told 
him  adding  as  you  saw  him  frown  ov«*  the 
paper  slip,  "Mom  says  It's  Just  the  same  as 
money." 

The  grocer  Inspected  the  "I  O  U"  and 
handed  It  back  to  you. 

"Your  mother's  partly  right,  Johnny,"  he 
salcK'  "It's  Just  the  same  as  money  as  long 
as  you  don't  try  to  spend  it." 

And  you  remember  be  let  you  keep  the 
candy,  probably  putting  the  nickel  onto  the 
family's  bUl. 

That  was  60  years  ago,  yet  today  that 
"Just  the  same  as  money"  philosophy  has 
beconae  a  national.  Instead  of  a  family, 
policy. 

For  instance,  you  take  a  look  at  the  social 
secvirlty  program. 

There  Is  no  money  In  the  Treasury  to  pay 
off  accounts  as  the  older  workers  retire. 

Instead  there  are  Government  bonds,  pur- 
chased by  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
and  make  no  mistake  about  them  they  ea« 
Just  the  same  as  money  untU  you  try  to 
spend  them. 

Then,  since  they  represent  only  a  promise 
of  the  Government  to  pay,  they  must  be 
converted  into  cash  to  meet  the  pension 
demands. 

The  Government  has  no  sotu-ce  of  income 
except  taxes  and  borrowing.  And  borrowing 
in  the  final  analysis  must  be  repaid  from 
future  taxes. 

Which  means  that  social  sectulty  pay- 
ments now  due  and  those  which  will  become 
payable  In  the  f uttu*e  must  be  met  from  new 
taxes,  not  from  the  "Just  the  same  as  money" 
I  O  U's,  which  are  aU  that  the  bonds  really 
amount  to. 

You  ponder  that  situation  as  you  listen 
to  the  President's  state  of  the  Union  address 
and  as  you  contemplate  the  new  drain  on 
your  paycheck  when  medicare  becomes  a 
reaUty.  and  you  feel  pretty  much  as  you  did 


a  half  a  century  ago  iHien  you  suddoily 
realizied  that  a  promise  to  pay  isn't  exacUy 
the  same  as  money  in  the  bank,  unless  you 
choose  not  to  q>end  it. 

So  today  as  you  sit  at  your  desk  writing 
these  words  you  wonder  Just  what  Is  reaUy 
going  to  happen  come  the  day  that  the  de- 
mand for  retironent  payments  and  medicare 
bUls  exceed  the  monthly  withholding  take. 

And  you  decide  there  are  only  two  answers 
and  both  are  painful  to  contemplate. 

Of  course,  Inirtaad  of  lending  money  to 
other  agencies,  the  social  security  system 
can-  begin  borrowing — but  that  will  only 
postpone  the  day  of  reckoning. 

The  other  course  Is  to  increase  the  with- 
holding tax  on  each  Individual  to  where  in- 
come will  balance  the  outgo,  but  with  the 
Government  alreculy  taking  a  prohibitive  bite 
out  of  each  paycheck  in  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,  there's  a  limit  to  what  the  wage- 
earner  can  and  will  stand. 

There  is  one  other  alternative— and  that's 
printing  press  numey,  which  means  the 
wildest  inflation  Imaginable,  unless — and 
here's  the  gimmick — ^the  money  is  issued  by  a 
totaUtarian  government,  which  freezes  aU 
prices  and  all  wages  and  turns  the  nati<m 
into  the  aociaUstlc  state  where  every  action 
and  every  price  Is  controUed. 

And  that — ^fantastic  as  It  may  saon  to 
many  who  embrace  the  phUosophy  of  the 
Great  Society — ^Is  exactly  the  collision  course 
upon  which  this  Nation  1b  embarked. 


A  ChampioB  Descrfltet  Hit  Home  State 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or   WEST   VIX2IKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV]^ 

Monday.  January  25, 1965 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
tills  month  the  Metropolitan  OoU  Writ- 
ers Association  assembled  for  Uieir  an- 
nual awards  dinner  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York.  At  this 
dinner,  a  brief  address  was  delivered  by 
one  of  West  Virginia's  alltime  greats — 
the  national  amateur  golf  champion, 
Bill  Campbell,  of  my  hometown  of 
Himtington,  W.  Va. 

Bill  Campbell  was  on  hand  to  receive 
the  Gold  Tee  Award,  presented  to  the 
individual  who  has  contributed  the  most 
to  golf  over  the  years.  This  prince  > 
among  men  who  once  captained  Amer- 
ica's Walker  Cup  team,  who  has  won 
wide  renown  in  the  golfing  world  for  his 
excellent  sportsmanship,  who  was  so 
often  close  to  but  never  quite  a  champion 
until  now,  delivered  a  remarkable  ad- 
dress— not  about  golf,  but  about  his 
home  State  of  West  Virginia.  Here  is 
what  he  told  his  New  York  audience: 

I  wonder  how  much  you  know  about 
West  Virginia — except  perhaps  that  It  has 
been  exploited  politically  and  Journalistically 
as  the  poverty  capital  of  America?  This  is 
too  big  and  Important  an  audience  for  a 
proud  West  Virginian  not  to  set  the  record 
straight  about  our  part  of  Appalachla. 

I  attended  the  Gold  Tee  dinner  9  years 
ago  when  Senator  Smathxrs  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  about  his  nattire  State  of 
Florida,  which  had  not  even  been  maligned, 
so  I  should  be  allowed  eqvial  time  now,  for 
Just  1  minute. 

Like  Switzerland,  mountalnovis  West  Vir- 
ginia is  surrounded  by  States  that  are  more 
populous  and  supposedly  also  more  prosper- 
ous   and    progressive.      We    are    centrally 
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located  yet  denied  a  personality  of  our  own, 
and  now  without  reason. 

On  the  map,  Weet  Virginia  U  north  of 
Pittsburgh  and  south  of  Richmond,  east  of 
Rochester  and  west  of  Cleiveland,  stretching 
on  both  sides  of  the  AUeghenles;  and  despite 
its  birth  by  secession  from  the  Confederacy, 
it  lies  mostly  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
Une.  Kven  West  Vlrg^ia's  detractco's  should 
agree  that  it  is  in  pretty  good  condition  for 
the  shape  It  is  in. 

Actually,  our  economic  Indices  have  con- 
stantly improved.  1904  being  our  best  year 
ever  for  Weet  Virginia,  business.  Would  you 
believe  that  our  urban  retail  sales  per  capita 
exceed  those  of  any  of  the  neighboring  States 
of  Ohio,  Virginia.  Kentucky  and  Pennsyl- 
vania? And  that  our  per  capita  income  ex- 
ceeds that  of  all  Southern  States  except 
Florida  and  Texas.  Not  bad,  for  a  so-caUed 
depressed  area,  is  it?  So  fear  not  to  send  us 
your  factories  and  your  teeming  multitudes. 

Meanwhile,  why  not  c(»ne  and  visit  West 
Virginia?  See  for  yourself,  fish  our  trout 
streams,  and  ventilate  your  lungs  with  our 
pure  mountain  air.  And  remember  to  bring 
your  golf  clubs  when  you  come  to  The  Green- 
brier for  a  change,  and  a  rest,  but  bring  your 
handicap  card  too,  and  plan  to  play  well,  or 
the  hotel  will  get  the  change  and  Sam  Snead 
win  get  the  rest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  West  Virginia  is  doubly 
proud  of  BlU  CampbeU.  We  have  rooted 
for  him  and  followed  along  with  him  in 
the  ups  and  downs  of  his  brilliant  tour- 
nament play.  For  21  years,  this  tall 
Princeton  graduate  battled  away,  year 
after  year,  in  the  National  Amateur, 
twice  reaching  the  semifinals,  and  twice 
reaching  the  semifinals  in  the  British 
Amateur.  Twice  he  was  a  finalist  in  the 
Canadian  Amateur,  and  once  finalist  in 
the  British  Amateur.  Some  thought  he 
had  the  bad  luck  to  run  up  gainst  Ed 
Tutwiler,  who  has  frequently  beaten 
Campbell  in  the  West  Virginia  Amateur, 
in  the  National  Amateur  finals  last  Sep- 
tember. But  Bill  cMne  through  and  did 
it. 

Now  the  champion  has  made  his  mark 
In  another  way.  He  is  in  the  vanguard 
of  another  noble  effort — ^to  build  the 
image  of  his  home  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, so  maligned  by  the  slick  writers 
seeking  a  sensational  story  after  a  quick 
peek  at  the  fringes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Campbell  is  a  modest 
man.  He  does  not  gild  the  lily.  He  tells 
the  simple  truth  about  West  Virginia. 
To  help  understand  Bill  Campbell,  and 
why  we  are  so  proud  of  him  in  West 
Virginia,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Ernie  Salvatore,  ^jorts  editor  of  the 
Huntington,  W.  Va..  Advertiser: 
Down  in  Front — Th«   Gentleman  Dm   It 

HlMSSLT 

» By  Ernie  Sal  vatore ) 

The  hardest  man  remaining  to  be  con- 
vinced that  Bill  Campbell  is  really  the  new 
U.S.  amatexir  golf  champion  is  Bill  Campbell 
himself. 

But,  as  the  messages  of  congratulation  con- 
tinue to  pour  in  4  days  after  his  break- 
through, he's  beginning  to  weaken. 

Pointing  to  a  fresh  stack  on  his  office  desk 
early  today,  he  shook  his  head  in  amazement 
and  said,  "Each  one  that  comes  is  a  fresh 
reminder  that  it  did  happen.  And,  do  you 
know,  I'm  beginning  to  believe  it." 

If  Bill  has  been  slow  to  accept  the  reality 
of  his  triumph.  It's  understandable.  His  past 
amateur  career,  though  most  satisfying,  was 
no  stranger  to  frustration.  Major  national 
championships  somehow  always  managed  to 


elude  him — often  at  the  last  possible  mo- 
ment. 

"I  was  putting  together  the  greatest  run- 
nerup  record  in  the  history  of  amateur  golf," 
he  said,  ticking  off  two  such  finishes  In  «ie 
Canadian  Amateur,  another  in  the  British, 
plus  a  pair  of  semifinal  eCorts  In  both  the 
United  States  and  the  British. 

But,  last  week,  on  his  Jlst  try.  he  finally 
changed  the  pattern,  and  against  Ed  Tut- 
wiler, his  old  West  Virginia  rival  and  friend. 
They  went  the  full  36  holes  in  a  typical 
Campbell -Tutwiler  dogfight  to  reach  a  deci- 
sion, too. 

As  far  as  Bill  is  concerned,  and  contrary 
to  what  many  might  have  believed,  he 
couldn't  have  drawn  a  more  comfortable 
opponent. 

"Instead  of  playing  a  stronger  whose  game 
was  unfamiliar,  there  I  was  going  against 
an  old  friend  from  back  home.  Tufa  pres- 
ence was  a  great  pacifier  for  me.  I  went  Into 
our  match  enveloped  In  a  massive  calm  " 

CampbeU  realizes  many  inaccuracies  have 
innocently  been  read  Into  his  rivalry  with 
Tut.  that  bitterness  Is  suspected  mainly  be- 
cause of  Tufs  7  to  1  edge  In  their  State  ama- 
teur series,  a  bitterness  steeped  in  unspecified 
personal  differences,  also. 

TEIENDS  MOST   OF   ALL 

"But,  it's  Simply  not  trua."  Bill  said.  "Cer- 
tainly, we're  rivals  on  the  golf  course.  But 
most  of  all  we're  friends.  Why,  we've  roomed 
together  at  other  tournaments,  and  we've 
also  tried  to  help  each  other  with  our  games 
in  1957,  when  I  won  my  laet  North-South  at 
Pinehurst,  it  was  Ed  who  helped  me  correct 
some  putting  faults." 

Much  of  the  misunderstanding  about  the 
Campbell-Tut  rivalry  is  also  logically  based 
on  the  sharp  contrasts  In  their  games  and 
conduct.  CampbeU  is  the  ateady,  calm,  quiet 
man.  Tut  Is  the  reckless,  eolorful,  garrulous 
scrambler— the  man  of  a  njiUlon  golfing  mir- 
acles. 

These  held  no  fears  for  Campbell  last 
week— never  have,  for  that  matter.  Actually 
Bill  wouldn't  have  been  hesitant  about  play- 
ing Arnold  Palmer  in  the  finals,  if  Arnie  was 
still  eligible.  A  series  of  little  tell-tale  signs 
had  been  pointing  to  a  championship  for 
several  weeks. 

He  felt  physically  stronger  than  he  had  in 
years,  for  one  thing.  HlB  hay  fever  was 
under  control,  for  another. 

PLATED    WTTH    CXBAR    HEAD 

"Thanks  to  some  new  Juice  my  doctor  pre- 
scribed, I  went  to  an  amateur  with  a  clear 
head  for  a  change,"  he  said.  "I  even  told  my 
wife  and  my  parents  that  I  had  a  feeling  this 
might  be  my  year  to  win." 

"Their  reactions  weren't  overwhelming,"  he 
chuckled. 

"Hien,  there  was  that  miracle  shot  on  the 
19th  hole  of  his  first  match.  The  ball  flew 
off  his  club  soaring  toward  disaster — but.  it 
took  a  strange  bounce,  ricocheted  off  a  tree 
and  onto  the  green. 

Another  was  the  decision  of  a  sportswriter 
to  "stay  with  me  after  tha  second  day,  be- 
cause I  was  going  to  win  It,"  BUI  said.  "I 
didn't  know  this  fellow — I'd  never  heard  of 
him.  Yet,  for  some  reason  he  picked  me, 
and  I'm  thankful  he  made  the  right  pick." 

There  was  the  weather. 

"We  had  only  1  hot  day  all  week."  Bill 
said,  "and,  at  my  age  (41 )  that  helped.  Early 
in  the  tournament  It  was  cool.  Later  It  was 
wet. 

"That  also  explains  the  presence  of  so 
many  older  players  in  the  late  rounds.  Can- 
terbury's character  was  another  factor.  Its 
trees  and  doglegs  put  a  premium  on  experi- 
ence." 

There  was  his  set  of  accidentally  heavy 
clubs. 

"I  had  won  a  set  of  Irons  lor  being  the  low 
amateur  in  the  State  open  last  year.    So.  I 
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pulled  a  refinished  driver  out  of  my  locker 
and  sent  It  In  to  the  factory  with  orders  to 
match  the  irons  and  a  spoon  with  it.  The 
driver  was  heavier  than  I  thought.  So,  when 
the  new  set  came  back,  they  were  much 
heavier  than  what  I  was  used  to." 

The  heavier  clubs,  plus  hard  work  on  cor- 
recting flaws  In  his  backswlng,  came  together 
to  give  BUI  greater  control  over  his  shots— 
and  this,  too,  helped  produce  last  week's  vic- 
tory. 

These  explanations  are  typical  of  Bin 
CampbeU,  who  always  tends  to  minimize 
himself. 

But,  it  seems  to  me  someone  had  to  hit 
the  shots  at  Canterbury,  someone  had  to  face 
the  pressure,  and  battle  doggedly  to  the  title 

That  someone,  regardless  of  all  the  signs 
of  predestiny,  was  the  gentleman  himself— 
the  gentleman  from  Huntington  that  is,  Bin 
CampbeU.  As  they  say.  It  couldn't  have  hap- 
pened to  a  nicer,  more  deserving  man. 


The  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

C»   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  21, 1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  competence  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  new  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina.  He  is  providing  leadership  in 
developing  our  national  policy  which  is 
based  on  long  and  sound  experience. 
His  qualifications  stand  this  Nation  in 
good  stead. 

Through  the  bills  which  he  has  spon- 
sored, Congressman  Rivers  already  has 
had  a  major  impact  upon  the  policies 
which  guide  our  national  defense  pro- 
gram. In  a  real  sense,  he  has  con- 
tributed to  the  security  which  the  United 
States  through  its  military  strength,  is 
privileged  to  enjoy  in  these  threatening 
times. 

All  of  those  who  know  Mendel  Rivers 
will  be  proud  he  has  been  selected  by  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  to  receive 
this  year's  ROA  award  as  "the  citizen 
who  has  contributed  most  to  national 
security."  As  it  has  done  in  the  past, 
this  association  reflects  credit  upon  it- 
self and  upon  its  record  of  service  to 
national  security  In  choosing  its  1965 
recipient  of  this  Minute  Man  Award. 

The  February  issue  of  the  ROA  matra- 
zine,  the  Officer,  carries  an  article  wliich 
outlines  many  other  aspects  of  the  groat 
service  rendered  by  Mendel  Rivers  to 
his  constituents  in  South  Carolina,  and 
to  the  entire  Nation.  This  article,  writ- 
ten by  John  J.  Ford,  is  most  interesting 
and  enlightening.  I  am  pleased  to  call 
it  to  the  ^attention  of  the  Members  of 
this  body: 

WRrrER  Views  a  Restless  Rivers  and   His 

Fabulous  Career 
(By  John  J.  Pord,  congtresslonal  editor,  Aruiy 
Times;  contributing  editor,  the  Officer  i 
Ask  a  dozen  artiste  to  draw  their  concep- 
tion of  a  Congressman  and  combine  the  12 
into  a  single  drawing  and  the  composite  is 
likely  to  look  very  much  like  Lucius  Mendel 
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RIVERS,  the  Representative  from  Charleston, 
S  C,  the  new  chairman  of  the  House  Aimed 
services  Committee  and  ROA's  Bilnuteman 
of  the  Year.  McM-e  than  almost  any  other 
Member  of  Congress  (with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Senator  John  Stennis,  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  now-departed  Kenneth  Keat- 
ing, of  New  York) ,  Mendel  Rivers  looks  like 
a  solon.  His  long  flowing  white  hair  Is  fa- 
mous at  the  Capitol.  With  a  frock  coat  and 
string  tie  he  would  appear  to  have  Just 
stepped  out  of  the  19th  centxiry. 

The  tall  South  Carolinian  is  what  he  looks 
like:  a  man  absorbed  in  the  Job  of  being  a 
legislator.  At  59,  after  24  years  in  the  House, 
he  comes  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  power- 
ful House  Armed  Services  Conmaittee  with 
an  extraordinarily  wide  range  of  legislative 
achievement.  He  has  been  deeply  Involved 
In  virtually  all  aspects  of  the  military  pro- 
gram; pay  and  other  personnel  benefits 
legislation,  the  Reserve,  airlift,  hospital 
construction  policy,  shipyard,  weapons  pro- 
curement— the  whole  gamut.  He  has  an  im- 
pressive list  of  battles  won  and,  quite  ob- 
viously, a  lot  of  fight  left  in  him. 

In  recent  years  he  has  taken  an  especial 
lnt<^rest  In  seeing  that  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Armed  Forces  share  in  the  benefits  of 
the  Nation's  prosperity  and  he  has  made  it 
clear  this  Is  going  to  be  one  of  his  Important 
goals  as  chairman.  A  man  with  an  unusual 
gift  for  the  right  words,  he  put  it  this  way: 
The  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  en- 
titled to  a  standard  of  living  equal  to  the 
st.indard  of  living  they  are  defending." 

Rivers  is  known  at  the  Capitol  as  the 
earliest  of  the  early  risers,  getting  out  of  bed 
every  morning  when  many  people  in  Wash- 
ington are  Just  getting  in.  He  visually  rises 
between  4:30  and  6  ajn.  It  Is  not  too  un- 
common for  him  to  be  up  as  early  as  4  a.m. 
He  is  always  at  the  Capitol  by  7  In  the 
morning. 

'When  you  get  up  early  in  the  morning 
your  mind  is  pretty  clear,"  he  says. 

He  once  casually  remarked  to  this  reporter 
th.nt  he  likes  to  schedule  appointments  "be- 
tween 6  and  10  in  the  morning."  It  didnt 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  there 
weren't  many  people  around  for  a  6  a.m. 
conference. 

HABIT    FORMED    EARLY 

Necessity  was  the  mother  of  habit  as  far 
as  the  early  rising  is  concerned.  It  was  in- 
grained in  a  hard  chUdhood.  Rivers  was 
born  on  a  farm  in  GumvUle,  S.C.  (on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1905) ,  and  shortly  after  his  family 
moved  to  a  farm  near  St.  Stephens,  S.C.  On 
a  farm,  of  course,  everyone  gets  up  early. 
When  Mendel  was  in  the  second  grade,  his 
father  died,  which  meant  hard  times  for  the 
family.  As  soon  as  he  could,  Mendel  had  to 
take  on  odd  Jobs  to  help  out. 

He  had  a  paper  route  and  after  delivering 
the  papers  in  the  morning  he  still  had  to 
milk  the  cows  before  going  to  school.  When 
hp  went  to  high  school  in  Charleston,  the 
school  was  10  miles  away  and  he  had  to 
catch  the  trolley  for  Charleston  at  7:45  in 
tv.e  morning.  In  order  to  get  his  papers  de- 
livered, get  his  cows  milked  and  still  get  the 
trolley  on  time  he  used  to  get  up  at  4  a.m. 

He  worked  all  during  the  time  he  went  to 
Fchool  and  also  at  the  College  of  Charleston, 
where  he  took  undergraduate  work,  and  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  where  he  got 
his  law  degree. 

One  of  his  earliest  Jobs  was  in  the  summer 
of  1918  when  the  Charleston  Transportation 
Depot  was  being  built  In  connection  with  the 
war  effort.  Mendel,  13  at  the  time,  was  the 
waterboy  for  the  laboring  gang.  When  he 
was  older  he  got  more  pleasant  summer  work 
with  companies  that  sponsored  semlprofes- 
sional  baseball  teams  around  Charleston.  He 
was  proud  of  his  hitting  ability.  In  later 
years,  when  he  played  in  the  annual  con- 
gressional  games    held   in   Washington   for 


charity,  he  used  to  tell  his  oolleaguee  that 
he  had  "the  highest  bfttttng  average  In  dia- 
organlzed  bftBebaU." 

RivxBS  received  his  law  degree  In  1932. 
From  1933  to  19S6  he  served  in  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature  and  from  1936  to  1940 
served  as  a  special  attorney  with  the  n.S. 
Department  of  Justice.  At  Justice  he  served 
imder  the  late  Brian  McMahon  who  later,  as 
a  Senator,  achieved  fame  for  his  work  on 
atomic   energy  legislation. 

Rivers  says  he  always  knew  he  was  going 
to  go  to  Congress  and  that  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  when  to  run.  But  the  time  he 
chose,  the  election  of  1940,  seemed  something 
less  than  propitious.  The  organization 
backed  his  opponent  and  Mendel  had  very 
little  money  for  a  campaign.  But  he  had 
energy  and  he  left  no  stone  \inturned  and 
no  hand  unshook  in  his  quest  for  office. 
The  present  mayor  of  Charleston,  J.  Palmer 
GaiUard,  who  as  a  boy  at  the  time  went 
around  tacking  Rivers'  signs  on  trees,  tells 
a  delightful  story  of  election  night  in  Men- 
del's campaign  headquarters.  It  was  a  small, 
sparsely  furnished  office  and  early  in  the 
evening  there  were  only  Mendel,  a  very  few 
friends,  and  a  battered  radio  on  which  to 
hear  the  returns.  As  the  returns  grew  the 
crowd  grew  and  by  the  end  of  the  evening, 
when  it  was  clear  Mendel  had  won  by  a  big 
margin  and  scored  a  major  ui>set,  the  office 
was  mobbed  with  people  who  said  they  knew 
all  the  time  Memdxl  was  going  to  win.  In 
12  elections  since  then,  no  one  has  come 
close  to  beating  Rivets. 

Three  months  after  he  arrived  in  Congress, 
RivEBS  began  matricxilating  at  "Vinson  Uni- 
versity"— ^whlch  is  what  the  alumni  call  cchu- 
mittees  run  by  Carl  Vinson,  George's  famed 
lawmaker  who  retired  in  December  after  50 
consecutive  yetirs  In  the  House.  Among  fel- 
low students  at  "Vinson  University"  at  the 
time  was  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  also  gradu- 
ated with  honors.  As  committee  chairman. 
Rivers  Is  expected  to  work  well  with  the 
President. 

Rivers  moved  with  Vinson  from  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  following  the  Unification  Act  In 
1947. 

"The  greatest  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
me  is  that  I  worked  under  Mr.  Vinson," 
RrvERs  said  recently. 

"CM-EO"  RIVERS 

Not  all  of  Rivers  triumphs  were  In  the  mili- 
tary field.  One  of  his  earliest  and  longest 
battles  was  his  fight  in  the  early  forties  to  get 
the  tax  off  margarine.  He  made  so  many 
speeches  on  the  subject  his  colleagues  used 
to  call  him  "Oleo"  Rivers. 

Margarine  at  that  time  was  made  from  cot- 
tonseed oil,  which  of  course  was  a  product 
of  RrvERs'  area  of  the  country,  although  none 
was  produced  in  his  congressional  district. 
The  mldwestcm  dairy  fanners  led  the  lobby- 
ing against  margarine,  fearing  it  would  cut 
into  their  butter  business.  Rivers  didn't 
think  it  was  fair  to  tax  one  product  to  keep 
it  from  competing  with  another.  The  needs 
of  wartime  helped  him  win  the  battle.  Curi- 
ously enough,  most  margarine  Is  now  made 
from  soybean  oil  and  midwestern  farms 
benefit  from  Its  sale  as  much  as  southern 
farmers. 

Another  early  victory  from  which  Rivers 
derived  great  satisfaction  was  helping  to 
push  through  legislation  creating  the  Navy 
Dental  Corps.  He  has  always  taken  a  special 
interest  tn  medical  and  dental  corjie  per- 
sonnel. Last  year  he  headed  a  special  sub- 
committee that  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
hospital  construction  policy  and  the  worri- 
some problem  of  providing  medical  care  Icmg 
promised  military  retirees  and  their  depend- 
ents. 

He  says  that  one  of  his  most  satisfying 
achievements   was   his   work   in    improving 


military  airlift.  He  chaired  lengthy  hearings 
<m  the  subject  and  w«s  remarkably  success- 
ful in  getting  the  airlift  i»ognm  off  dead 
center. 

Rivers  also  served  a  stint  as  chairman  of 
the  Reserve  8ubc(»nmlttee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  unit  and  authored  the  Re- 
serve readjustment  pay  bill. 

The  88th  Congress  was  unique  in  passing 
two  pay  bills  and  Rivers  was  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  hancUed  both  measures. 
On  the  1963  bill  he  reluctantly,  but  success- 
fully, opposed  his  chairman,  Carl  Vinson,  to 
lead  the  floor  fight  m  the  House  to  provide 
retired  pay  recomputation  for  those  retired 
before  1958.  He  had  consistently  been  one 
of  the  stanchest  supporters  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  recomputation.  The  1963  bill,  with 
a  91-2  billion  price  tag,  was  the  largest  pay 
bill  ever  passed.  StUl,  Rivns  says  that  one 
of  his  keenest  disappointments  is  that  the 
bill  was  not  passed  as  written  by  his  sub- 
committee. The  measure  was  caught  In  an 
economy  drive  and  scaled  down  before 
passage. 

omrNDER   OF   BKNEfTTS 

Rivers  has  stated  his  feeling  on  the  need 
for  adequate  service  pay  very  clearly. 

"I  know  one  thing,"  he  said.  "Unless  we 
provide  adequate  increases  for  members  of 
our  armed  services,  we  are  going  to  develop 
a  generation  of  mediocre  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  which  may  be  one  of 
the  most  dangerovis  trends  ever  faced  by  any 
nation  *  *  *.  I  intend  to  do  a  great  deal 
more  for  the  members  of  our  armed  services 
who  are  watching  their  privileges,  their 
rights,  their  benefits  being  attacked  from 
every  side." 

One  military  benefit  he  has  defended  with 
great  vigor  Is  the  commissary  stores — par- 
ticularly after  the  attack  on  same  by  the 
Comptroller  General.  "If  Congress  wants  to 
authorize  a  million  commissaries  that's 
none  of  the  Comptroller's  business,"  Rivers 
said.  "If  any  commissary  is  closed  it  will 
be  over  my  battered  body." 

The  latter  remark  Illustrates  both  his  pen- 
chant for  strong  statements  and  his  fine 
sense  of  word  choice.  He  did  not  say  my 
"dead"  body,  as  the  familiar  phrase  goes  be- 
cause, as  he  told  an  aid.  "even  if  I'm  defeated 
I  won't  be  dead." 

While  giving  most  of  his  attention  to  mili- 
tary affairs.  Rivers  has  not  exactly  neglected 
his  home  district  of  Charleston.  In  the 
past  10  years  Charleston  has  grown  into  a 
great  naval  base  highlighted  by  repfdr  and 
homeporting  facilities  for  Polaris  submarines. 
Charlestonians  frankly  give  Rivers  the  credit 
for  much  of  the  buildup. 

On  the  surface  a  quick,  outgoing,  some- 
times seemingly  impetuous  man.  Rivers  is 
actually  one  of  the  hardest  workers  in  Con- 
gress, with  a  high  sense  of  responsibility  and 
a  sure  sense  of  how  to  carry  it  out.  Even 
some  of  his  casual,  witty  remarks  in  hear- 
ings are  more  studied  than  witnesses  ever 
realize. 

John  R.  Blandford,  the  chief  counsel  for 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  put  It  this 
way:  "Mr.  Rivers  always  knows  what  he  is 
doing.  To  scMne  he  may  give  the  impression 
of  acting  impulsively  but  those  who  think 
about  It  realize  Immediately,  or  certainly  in 
retrospect,  that  he  must  have  given  much 
prior  consideration  to  his  words. 

"He  has  a  remarkably  analytical  mind.  He 
can  cross-examine  with  rapier  effect  but  at 
the  same  time  can  be  as  courteous  and 
courtly  as  any  man  in  Congress." 

To  one  who  has  watched  him  run  sub- 
committees over  the  years  Rivers'  special  gift 
has  always  seemed  to  be  an  unerring  sense 
of  when  to  follow  his  own  instincts  and 
when  to  take  advice  from  other  members, 
from  counsel,  from  witnesses.  He  has  the 
considerable  advantage  of  knowing  what  he 
doesn't  know.     He  is  a  man  of  such  deep 
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cooLTlctloiis  that  he  Is  often  quick  to  ex- 
preas  but  be  ie  not  afraid  to  cbange  course. 
Someone  once  said  of  him  that  the  five 
meet  important  things  In  his  life  are  his 
family,  his  country,  the  Congress,  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  time.  Time  Is  something  he 
can't  stand  to  see  wasted.  And  his  rising 
schedule  makes  for  a  long  working  day.  He 
has  two  times  tor  leaving  his  ofBce  in  the 
evening,  Just  before  or  Just  after  the  rush — 
but  it  Is  usually  after.  He  breaks  up  his 
day  with  %.  10-mlnute  nap  In  the  cloakroom 
at  noon.  He  loves  golf,  hunting,  and  other 
sports,  all  of  which  he  seldom  gets  time  for, 
is  an  enthusiastic  gardener,  and  likes  to  cook 
many  of  his  own  meals.  He  never  uses 
tobacco,  abhors  cocktail  parties,  and  limits 
his  social    activities    to  military   ftinctions. 

POETST  QTXOTER 

Ask  those  who  work  with  him  or  for  him 
about  Menoxl  Rivkbs  and  sooner  or  later 
most  of  them  will  mention  his  marvelous 
retentive  memory.  It  ts  a  very  valuable  at- 
tribute for  one  working  with  the  many  in- 
tricacies of  complex  military  legislation.  But 
In  RivKRS  It  also  manifests  Itself  in  the  ability 
to  quote  great  swatches  ot  poetry  from  mem- 
ory. He  sprinkles  lines  from  the  great 
poets  in  hearings  and  floor  speeches  and  it 
often  serves  to  ease  a  tense  moment.  Once 
he  arrived  on  the  House  floor  to  find  his 
colleagues  were  eulogizing  a  retiring  Mem- 
ber. After  expressing  Irritation  that  he 
hadn't  been  notlfled  in  advance  of  the  pro- 
gram, RivxRS  broke  into  a  moving  tribute  to 
the  departing  solon  that  Included  three  se- 
lections of  poetry  ranging  up  to  24  lines  each, 
all  of  which  fltted  the  occasion. 

RivzKS  la  proud  of  his  ability  to  remember 
poetry,  as  I  discovered  some  years  hack  when, 
after  a  hearing.  I  started  to  question  the 
version  of  some  lines  from  Thomas  Gray  he 
had  used.  His  eyes  showed  at  once  he  didn't 
appreciate  having  his  knowledge  of  Gray 
questioned  and  he  quickly  quoted  the  lines 
correctly  before  I  could. 

Rivers  kids  that  one  of  the  reasons  he 
knows  so  much  poetry  Is  that  he  was  asso- 
ciated for  so  long  with  Dewey  Short,  the 
highly  educated  Ozark  Republican.  "He 
co\iId  quote  poetry  till  Hell  won't  have  it." 
RivxBS  said.  But  the  love  of  poetry  and  the 
reading  of  it  has  been  a  lifelong  habit. 

Besides  the  poetry  Rivzus  often  eases  ten- 
sion in  committee  hearings  with  his  own 
brand  of  hiuic«-. 

Last  year  a  witness  who  had  gotten  him- 
self trapped  in  a  hopeless  position  before  the 
committee  asked  If  he  could  rephrase  his  an- 
swers to  some  questions. 

"You  go  ahead  and  clear  your  conscience 
as  much  as  you  can,"  Rivebs  said. 

For  the  futiire,  the  restless  Rivers  is  cer- 
tain to  keep  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
which  has  always  been  a  busy  group,  moving 
In  high  gear.  Those  who  know  him  best  say 
he  is  not  likely  to  accept  the  Pentagon's 
word  on  things  as  quickly  as  his  predecessor. 
He  is  a  strong  believer  in  Vinson's  position 
against  a  single  chief  of  staff  system.  Last 
year  he  introduced  a  bill  to  prevent  any  De- 
fense organizational  changes  without  prior 
notice  to  Congress  and  at  the  time  he  told 
the  Congress  "must  take  back  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities."  He  wants  to  make 
sure  that  Congress  has  its  share  of  authority 
and  carries  its  share  of  responsibility  for  run- 
ning the  Armed  Forces.  For  Mendel  Rivers, 
article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution  ("Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies  •  •  •  to  provide  and  Jnalntain  a 
navy.")  is  living  literature.  The  Pentagon 
will  find  It's  his  favorite  qtiotatlon.  For 
him,  It's  poetry. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  my  stateraent  submitted 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation,  January  21.  1965,. in  op- 
position to  the  tax  ruling  allowing  deduc- 
tion of  treble  damage  antitrust  penalties. 
The  statement  follows: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Emanuel  Celi-er 

I  welcome  the  decision  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  vice  chairmaji  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  to 
consider  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  announced  In  TIR-615.  per- 
mitting Federal  income  tax  deductions,  as 
"ordinary  and  necessary"  business  expenses, 
of  pasmaents  made  in  satisfaction  of,  and  for 
imsucccessful  defense  against,  private  treble 
damage  claims  under  the  antitrust  laws.  I 
am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  concern  at  the  impact  of  this  ruling  upon 
effective  antitrust  enforcement. 

The  antitrust  laws  embody  policies  essen- 
tial to  our  political  and  economic  strength, 
and  their  enforcement  is  a  miitter  of  prima',  y 
importance.  The  Sherman  Act  of  1890,  15 
U.S.C.  §S  1-17,  is  the  keystone,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  antitrust  arch.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
recently  stated  in  Northern  Pacific  Ry  v 
United  States.  356  U.S.  1,  4: 

"The  Sherman  Act  was  designed  to  be  a 
comprehensive  charter  of  economic  liberty 
aimed  at  preserving  free  and  unfettered  com- 
petition as  the  rule  of  trade.  It  rests  on  the 
premise  that  the  unrestrained  interaction  of 
competitive  forces  will  yield  the  best  alloca- 
tion of  oiu-  economic  resources,  the  lowest 
prices,  the  highest  quality  and  the  greatest 
material  progress,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding an  environment  conducive  to  the 
preservation  of  our  democratic  political  and 
social  Institutions." 

In  sweeping  language  "comparable  to  that 
found  to  be  desirable  in  constitutional  pro- 
visions" {Appalachian  Coals,  Inc.  v.  United 
States.  288  U.8.  344,  359),  the  Sherman  Act 
condemns  contracts,  conspiracies  and  trusts 
in  restraint  of  trade,  and  moaopolies  or  con- 
spiracies to  monopolize.  Vidlatlons  may  be 
punished  both  by  criminal  prosecution  and 
by  private  actions  for  treble  damages,  and 
either  the  Government  or  private  parties  may 
sue  to  restrain  violations. 

The  Clasrton  Act  of  1914,  15  U.S.C.  12-27, 
supplements  the  brocui  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  Act  by  prohibiting  ei>ecified  trans- 
actions or  conduct  such  as  tie-in  sales, 
exclusive  dealing,  interlocking  directorates, 
mergers  and  the  like  where  their  effect  "may 
be  substantially  to  lessen  competition  or  to 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly."  Violations  may 
be  restrained  by  Injvmctlon  at  the  suit  of 
the  Govenmaent  or  a  private  party,  the  Gov- 
ernment can  recover  its  actual  damages  in- 
ciured  as  a  resiilt  of  antitrust  violations,  and 
private  parties  are  again  accorded  a  right  of 
action  for  treble  damages. 

ITxe  Internal  Revenue  Service  ruling  in 
TIR-616  must  be  measured  against  the  pub- 
lic policy  embodied  in  theee  statutes.  I  be- 
lieve that  TIR-615  is  b€ul  law,  bad  public 
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policy,  and  bad  public  administration,  it 
permits  an  antitrust  offender,  already  con- 
victed of  a  criminal  antitrust  violation  to 
deduct  treble  damages  paid  to  its  victims 
after  guilt  has  been  established,  and  conse- 
quent damage  to  the  victims  proved  in  a 
private  action. 

The  legal  question  before  this  conrunittee 
In  my  view,  is  whether  conduct  which  con- 
stitutes a  criminal  antitrust  violation  Is  con- 
duct that  is  "ordinary  and  necessary  •  •  • 
in  carrying  on  any  trade  or  business"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute,  26  U.S.C.  162.  so 
that  the  treble  damages  which  Congress  has 
prescribed  to  punish  violators  and  deter 
others  from  violating  the  antitrust  laws 
would  give  rise  to  an  income  tax  deduction! 

Prom  this  standpoint  of  public  policy,  the 
question  before  this  committee,  as  I  see  it 
Is  whether  the  "sting"  of  treble  damages 
which  Congress  has  prescribed  to  penalize 
antitrust  violators  should  be  lessened  by 
shifting  from  the  shoulders  of  "criminal  anti- 
trust offenders  to  the  taxpayers  generally 
approximately  one-half  of  treble  damage 
awards. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  public  administra- 
tion, the  question  is  whether  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  by  an  administrative  ruling, 
not  subject  to  judicial  review,  should,  in 
effect,  amend  the  antitrust  laws  by  mitigat- 
ing the  treble  damages  which  Congress  has 
expressly  prescribed  as  a  "penalty." 

To  me,  the  answer  to  each  of  these  ques- 
tions is  clear  from  repeated  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Coiirt  and  the  lower  Federal  courts 
and  from  the  legislative  history  of  the  treble 
damage  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

I.  THE  expense  of  ILLEGAL  BUSINESS  ACTIVITY 
IS  NOT  DEDUCTIBLE  AS  AN  "ORDINARY  AND 
NECESSARY"    BUSINESS    EXPENSE 

When  it  was  first  suggested  that  a  Federal 
Income  tax  deduction  should  be  allowed  for 
the  expense  of  carrying  on  Illegal  btislness 
activities,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  rejoined,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  consider  the  question 
when  a  taxpayer  has  the  temerity  to  raise  it." 
United  States  v.  Sullivan,  274  U.S.  259,  264. 

Accordingly,  it  is  now  well  settled  that  fines 
or  penalties  paid  for  violations  of  State  or 
Federal  laws  are  not  deductible  imder  sec- 
tion 162  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  In 
Tank  Truck  Rentals  v.  Commissioner.  356 
U.S.  30,  and  Hoover  Motor  Express  Co.  v.  U.S.. 
356  U.S.  38,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
fines  paid  for  violations  of  State  laws,  wheth- 
er willful  or  Inadvertent,  were  not  deductible 
as  "ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  paid  or 
incurred  •  •  •  in  carrying  on  any  trade  or 
business."  By  contrast,  TIR-eis  confers  a 
Federal  Income  tax  deduction  on  penal  dam- 
ages flowing  out  of  a  hard  core  criminal 
price-fixing  conspiracy  In  flagrant  violation 
of  the  Federal  antitrust  laws. 

In  Tank  Truck  Rentals,  the  Supreme  Court 
said  (356  UB.  33-34),  35,  85-6: 

"A  finding  of  'necessity'  cannot  be  made. 
however,  if  allowance  of  the  deduction  would 
frustrate  sharply  defined  national  or  State 
policies  proscribing  particular  types  of  con- 
duct, evidenced  by  some  governmental  decla- 
ration thereof. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"We  will  not  prestime  that  the  Congress, 
in  allowing  deductions  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses, intended  to  encourage  a  business  en- 
terprise to  violate  the  declared  policy  of  a 
State.  To  allow  the  deduction  sought  here 
would  be  to  encourage  continued  violations 
of  State  law  by  increasing  the  odds  in  favor 
of  noncompliance.  •  •  • 

"Althotigh  each  case  must  tiu-n  on  its  own 
facts,  Jerry  Rossman  Corp.  v.  Commissioner. 
175  F.  2d  711,  713,  the  test  of  nondeducti- 
blllty  always  is  the  severity  and  immediacy 
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of  the  fnistratlon  resulting  from  allowance 
of  the  deduction.  The  flexibility  of  such  a 
standard  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  accommo- 
date both  the  congressional  intent  to  tax 
only  net  Income,  and  the  presumption 
against  congressional  Intent  to  encourage 
violation  of  declared  ptibllc  policy. 

"Deduction  of  flnes  and  penalties  uniform- 
ly has  been  held  to  frustrate  State  poUcy  in 
severe  and  direct  fashion  by  reducing  the 
■sting'  of  the  penalty  prescribed  by  the  State 
legislature." 

Here,  as  in  Tank  Truck  Rentals,  supra,  this 
Committee  faces  the  necessity  "to  accom- 
modate both  the  congressional  Intent  to  tax 
only  net  income,  and  the  presumption  against 
congressional  intent  to  encourage  violation 
of  declared  pulic  poUcy."  Here,  as  there, 
"allowance  of  the  deduction  would  frustrate 
sharply  defined  national  •  •  •  policies  pro- 
scribing particular  types  of  conduct."  Here, 
as  there,  it  would  be  Inappropriate  in  the 
absence  of  a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  "pre- 
sume that  the  Congress,  in  aUowlng  deduc- 
tions for  Income  tax  purposes  intended  to 
encourage  a  business  enterprise  to  violate 
the  declared  policy"  embodied  in  the  Federal 
antitrust  laws. 

Earlier,  In  Textile  Mills  Corp.  v.  Com- 
mi!^sioner,  314  UB.  3266,  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  a  Treasury  Regulation  den3ring  a  de- 
duction for  lobbying  and  propaganda  ex- 
penses. The  Coiirt  pointed  out  that  "Con- 
tracts to  spread  such  insidious  influences 
ilirough  legislative  halls  have  long  been 
condemned"  and  concluded,  "There  is  no 
reason  why,  in  the  absence  of  clear  con- 
gressional action  to  the  contrary,  the  rule- 
making authority  cannot  employ  that  gen- 
eral policy  in  drawing  a  line  between  legiti- 
mate business  expenses  and  those  arising 
from  that  famUy  of  contracts  to  which  the 
law  has  given  no  sanction." 

By  contrast  here,  it  Ls  difficult  to  see  why 
the  same  "rulnuaking  authority"   failed  to 

employ  that  general  i>oUcy  (of  fostering  ef- 
fective antitrust  enforcement]  In  drawing 
a  line  between  legitimate  business  expenses 
and  those  arising  from  that  family  of  con- 
tracts to  which  the  law  has  given  no  sanc- 
tion" and  Indeed  roundly  condemns. 

II  THE  LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  CLEARLY  SHOWS 
THAT  CONGRESS  REGARDED  TREBLE  DAMAGES  AS 
PENAL 

The  legislative  history  of  the  treble  damage 
provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws  clearly  shows 
that  the  Congress  regarded  them  as  penal  in 
nature.^  Haskell  v.  Perkins,  28  P.  2d  222 
(D.N .J.,  1928)  squarely  so  holds. 

The  treble  damage  provision  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  was  originally  embodied  in  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Sherman  Act  of  July  2,  1890 
(26  Stat.  210)  which  provided:  "Any  person 
who  shall  be  injured  in  his  business  or  prop- 
erty by  any  other  person  or  corporation  by 
reason  of  anything  forbidden  or  declared  to 


'  Congress  has  rarely  authorized  private 
treble  damage  actions.  Section  4  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  15  UJS.C.  15,  is  one  of  but  three 
.statutes  which  provide  for  mandatory  treble 
damages.  The  others  are  the  Antidumping 
Act,  15  U.S.C.  72,  and  the  statute  relating  to 
Government-aided  railroads  which  renders 
The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  liable  for  treble 
damages  to  victims  of  discrimination  prac- 
ticed by  the  railroad.  45  U.S.C.  83. 

The  patent  and  copyright  laws  permit,  but 
do  not  require,  recoveries  up  to  three  times 
actual  damages  in  cases  of  infringement,  35 
use.  284,  17  UJ5.C.  1,  101,  while  under  38 
U.S.C.  1822,  a  veteran  can  recover  three  times 
the  excess  of  the  purcnase  price  over  the  rea- 
sonable value  of  property  sold  under  a  loan 
guaranteed  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
underscores  the  importance  attached  by  the 
the  Veteraiut  Administration. 

The  rarity  of  mandatory  treble  damages 
tinderscoree  the  Importance  atcched  by  the 
Congress  to  effective  antitrust  enforcement. 


be  unlawful  by  this  act,  may  sue  therefor  in 
any  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  In 
the  district  in  which  the  defMidant  resides 
or  Is  found,  without  respect  to  the  amount 
in  controversy,  and  shall  recover  threefold 
the  damages  by  him  sustained,  and  the  costs 
of  suit.  Including  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee." 

In  the  Clayton  Act  of  October  15,  1914. 
Congress  enacted  section  4  in  its  present  form 
(38  Stat.  731),  providing  for  treble  damage 
recoveries'  for  injuries  sustained  "by  reason 
of  anything  forbidden  In  the  antitrust  laws." 
In  1955,  Public  Law  137  repealed  section  7 
of  the  Sherman  Act  because,  as  stated  in 
Senate  Report  No.  619,  84th  Congress,  1st 
session:  "Section  7  Is  almost  identical  with 
section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act,  but  relates  only 
to  violations  of  the  Sherman  Act.  •  •  • 
Since  the  Clayton  Act's  section  4  Is  more 
comprehensive,  section  7  of  the  Sherman 
Act  is  considered  to  be  no  longer  necessary." 
Accordingly,  In  determining  the  congres- 
sional intent  In  prescribing  treble  damages 
for  antitrust  violations,  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  original  section  7  of  the  Sherman 
Act  is  crucial. 

In  Haskell  v.  Perkins,  supra,  28  F.  2d  222, 
the  Court  squarely  held  that  the  legislative 
history  of  section  7  shows  that  treble  dam- 
ages are  penal  in  nature.  There,  after  the 
plaintiff  had  recovered  a  verdict  under  the 
Sherman  Act,  the  defendant  died.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  plaintiff's  motion  to  treble  the 
damages  and  for  a  counsel  fee.  the  Co\irt 
confronted  the  question  whether  the  statu- 
tory right  to  treble  damages  and  counsel 
fees  stirvived  the  defendant's  death.  With 
eminent  counsel  on  both  sides,  the  Court 
noted  (28  P.  2d  222-3)  that  "there  was,  ap- 
parently, virtual  agreement  between  coun- 
sel in  the  proposition  that,  if  the  matters  in 
dispute  were  in  truth  of  a  punitory  nature 
they  could  not  be  considered  as  having  sur- 
vived [the  defendant's]  lifetime."  In  lan- 
guage so  apposite  that  I  quote  it  here  at 
length,  the  Court  concluded  (28  P.  2d  223) : 
"The  trebling  of  the  damages  and  the  ad- 
dition of  an  attorney's  fee  can  be  regarded 
in  no  other  way  than  as  a  burden  laid  upon 
an  alleged  wrongdoer  by  way  of  penalty  or 
punishment. 

"The  records  of  the  introduction  and  ptis- 
sage  of  this  act  have  been  made  available,  and 
it  is  interesting,  in  connection  with  this  dis- 
pute, to  pursue  the  account  of  proceedings 
in  the  Senate  and  House  at  the  time  the 
Sherman  Act,  so  caUed,  was  made  law.  Ap- 
parently an  argument  was  precipitated 
through  an  effort  made  by  a  Senator  from 
Texas,  who  offered  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide that  under  this  section  suit  might  be 
brought,  not  only  in  the  Federal  courts,  but 
alternatively  in  any  State  court,  and  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  which  ensued  Sen- 
ator Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  biU.  and  who  probably  was 
in  large  measure  the  author  of  the  same  in 
its  final  form,  spoke  as  follows,  regarding 
this  very  section  7 : 

"  'What  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  this:  This 
section,  which  is  proposed  to  be  amended, 
is  a  section  establishing  a  penalty,  three- 
fold damages.  Now.  you  cannot  clothe  a 
State  court  with  the  authority  to  enforce 
a  penalty.  If  we  create  a  legal  right  like  a 
debt  by  a  U.S.  statute,  then  undoubtedly  a 
State  court  of  general  jurisdiction,  which  has 
authority  to  enforce  and  aid  in  the  coUec- 
tion  of  debts,  without  express  enactment  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  would  sus- 
tain  an   action   to  recover   that  debt. 

"  'But,  when  you  come  to  penalties,  no 
court  enforces  penalties  except  those  created 
by  the  authority  which  creates  the  court, 
and  no  statute  of  any  foreign  or  other  au- 
thority but  that  can  clothe  the  court  with 
that  power.  •  •  •  We  might  perhaps  say 
that  a  person  who  owed  to  another  a  sum 
of  money  under  an  obligation  solely  the  crea- 


ture ot  a  statute  ot  the  United  States  might 
recover  In  any  State  court;  and  if  the  obli- 
gation were  created  he  could  recover  it  eq\ial- 
ly,  whether  he  said  so  or  not;  but  we  can- 
not say  that  a  State  court  shaU  be  clothed 
with  jiirlsdlction  to  enforce  a  claim  for  three- 
fold damages  suffered,  which  la  purtiy  penal 
and  punitive.' 

"And  at  that  point  Mr.  Morgan,  Senator 
from  Alabama,  asked  the  following  question: 
'And  the  attorney's  fee?'  To  which  Mr.  Hoar 
replied:  'Tes;  and  the  attorney's  fee.  So  I 
submit  to  my  honorable  friend  from  Texas 
that  his  amendment,  though  Intended  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  bill  is  Intended,  will 
not  bear  examination.' 

"There  is  much  of  the  same  nature  In  the 
further  consideration  of  this  law  as  set  forth 
in  the  congressional  proceedings,  and  from 
It  there  is  no  other  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
than  that  Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts. 
Senatctf-  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  and  Senator 
Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  all  of  them  eminent 
lawyers,  regarded  the  trebling  of  damages 
and  the  attorney's  fee  as  constituting  a 
penalty." 

Accordingly,  the  legislative  history  seems 
crystal  clear  Ihat  the  Congress  conceived  of 
treble  damages  for  violation  of  the  antitrust 
lavTS  as  penal  in  nature. 

The  flnal  judgment  in  Haskell  t.  Perkins 
was  later  reversed  on  other  groimds.  id.,  2d 
Clr.,  31  F.  2d  53.  cert.  den.  279  UJ3.  827,  but 
the  holding  that  treble  damages  are  penal  In 
nature  has  been  widely  cited  and  followed. 

Thus  in  Sun  Theatre  Corp.  v.  RKO  Radio 
Pictures  (7th  Clr.,  213  P.  2d  284) ,  the  court 
referred  to  the  legislative  history  I  have  Just 
canvassed  and  concluded  (p.  287)  :  "the  only 
permissible  interpretation  is  that  the  remedy 
afforded  is  treble  damages,  penal  in  nature." 

Again,  in  Rogers  v.  Douglas  Tobacco  Board 
Of  Trade.  5th  Ctr.,  244  F.  2d  471,  the  court 
cited  Haskell  v.  Perkins,  supra,  and  held  (p. 
483) :  "Trebling  of  the  damages  seems  to  us 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  for  the  pub- 
lic wrong." 

Finally,  In  Leh  v.  General  Petroleum  Corp.. 
9th  Clr.,  330  P.  2d  288,  the  court  in  a  recent 
exhaustive  opinion  written  by  Judges  Barnes, 
formerly  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
Charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  referred  to 
the  holding  in  HaMkell  v.  Perkins  as  "correct." 

m.  TREBLE  DAMAGES  UNDER  THE  ANTrTRUST 
LAWS  ARE  PENALTIES  TO  PUNISH  THE  OF- 
FENDER AND  TO  DETER  OTHERS 

In  the  cases  where  the  proper  tax  treat- 
ment of  treble  damages  under  the  antitrust 
laws  was  directly  at  issue,  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  lower  Federal  courts  oonslstently 
have  characterized  them  as  "payments  •  •  • 
extracted  from  the  wrongdo««  as  punish- 
ment for  tmlavrful  ccwiduct,"  Commissioner  v. 
Glenshaw  Glass  Co..  348  VS.  426  at  p.  431. 

Similarly,  in  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  v.  Obear-Nester  Glass  Co..  7th  Cir.. 
217  P.  2d,  the  court  distinguished  sharply 
between  compensatory  and  "punitive"  dam- 
ages stating  (at  pp.  61-62) :  "The  principal 
purpose  of  treble  damages  seems  to  be  pun- 
ishment which  will  deter  the  violator  and 
others  from   future  illegal  acts." 

Indeed,  the  courts  have  generally  stressed 
the  public  purpose  in  prescribing  treble  dam- 
ages under  the  antitrust  laws  to  punish  of- 
fenders and  to  deter  others  from  violating 
the  antitrust  laws. 

Thus,  In  Karseal  Corp.  v.  Richfield  Oil 
Corp..  9th  Clr.,  221  F.  2d  358,  the  covu-t  noted 
p.  365) :  "The  treble  damage  action  was  in- 
tended not  merely  to  redress  injury  to  an 
individual  through  the  prohibited  practices, 
but  to  aid  in  achieving  the  broad  social  ob- 
ject of  the  statute." 

Again,  In  Kinnear-Weed  Corp.  v.  Humble 
Oa  A  Refining  Co..  5th  Clr.,  214  P.  2d  891.  the 
court  held  (p.  893) :  "The  main  purpose  of 
those  laws  was  to  protect  the  public  from 
monopolies  and  restraint  of  trade,  and  the 
private  right  of  action  for  treble  damages 
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was  Incidental  and  subordinate  to  tbe  nmln 
purpose.  Glenn  C<kU  Co.  v.  Dicfdnaon  Fuel 
Co.,  *tb.  Clr..  72  F.  2d  885,  889.  The  grant  of  a 
claim  for  treble  damages  to  persona  Injured 
was  for  tbe  purpose  of  multiplying  the 
agencies  which  would  help  enforce  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  therefore  make  them  more 
effective.  Maltz  v.  Sax,  7th  Clr.,  134  F.  2d  2,  4. 
The  very  foundation  of  the  right  of  a  private 
suitor  to  recover  'threefold  the  damages  by 
him  siutalned,  and  the  cost  of  suit,  includ- 
ing a  reasonable  attorney's  fee"  is  the  viola- 
tion of  public  rights  prohibited  by  the  act, 
and,  Indeed,  made  criminal  offenses.  15 
U.S.C.A.  sees.  1,2." 

Finally.  In  Lyons  v.  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp.,  2d  Clr.,  222  P.  2d  184,  cert.  den. 
350  VS.  825,  Judge  Learned  Hand  described 
a  private  treble  damage  action  under  the 
antitrust  laws  thus:  "The  remedy  provided 
is  not  solely  civil;  two-thirds  of  the  recovery 
not  remedial  and  Inevitably  presupposes 
a^unltlve  purpose.  It  Is  like  a  qui  tarn 
action  except  that  the  plaintiff  keeps  all  the 
penalty,  Instead  of  sharing  It  with  the  sov- 
ereign." 

rV.  PAYMENT  or  FINES  AND  PENALTIES  AND  FOB 
THE  UNSTTCCESSFUL  DEFENSE  OF  CASES  TTNDEE 
THE    ANTTTKUST    LAWS    ARE     NOT    DEDUCTIBLE 

Accordingly,  the  courts  have  generally 
denied  Federal  Income  tax  deductions  for 
payments  of  statutory  penalties  to  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  and  for  counsel 
fees  Incurred  In  the  unsuccessful  defense  of 
antitrust  proceedings  brought  by  the  State 
and  Federal  Oovernments. 

In  Commisaioner  of  Internal  Revenue  v. 
Longhom  Portland  Cement  Co.,  5  Clr.,  148 
P.  2d  276,  the  Court  denied  a  deduction  for 
payments  made  to  the  State  of  Texas  in  com- 
promise of  a  suit  under  the  State  antitrust 
laws  to  recover  statutory  penalties.  In  so 
doing,  the  Court  reversed  the  tax  court  which 
had  found  that  the  defendants  "didn't  admit 
their  guilt  and  were  not  proven  guilty,  and 
that  the  compromise  settlement  was  made  by 
them  because  they  believed  a  defense  of  the 
suit  would  be  more  expensive  than  the 
settlement  even  if  the  verdict  was  favorable." 
( 148  F.  2d  277) .  Overturning  the  tax  court's 
decision  that  such  c(»npromlse  payments 
were  not  penal  In  nature  and  hence  were 
deductible,  the  court  said  (148  F.  2d  277- 
278): 

"The  sense  of  the  nile  that  statutory 
penalties  are  not  deductible  from  gross  in- 
come is  that  the  penalty  Is  a  punishment  in- 
flicted by  the  State  upon  those  who  commit 
acts  violative  of  the  fixed  public  policy  of  the 
sovereign,  wherefore  to  permit  the  violator  to 
gain  a  tax  advantage  through  deducting  tbe 
anxoiuit  of  the  penalty  as  a  business  ex- 
pense, and  thus  to  mitigate  the  degree  of  his 
punishment,  would  frustrate  the  pxirpose 
and  effectiveness  of  that  public  policy. 

"The  test  universally  employed  to  de- 
termine the  applicability  of  the  doctrine  to 
any  such  claimed  deduction  Is  whether  the 
sums  claimed  were  paid  as  p>enaltle6  *  *  •  if 
deduction  for  such  expense  is  to  be  denied,  it 
must  be  because  allowance  would  frustrate 
sharply  defined  public  policies. 

"Though  the  solution  of  such  Issues  usual- 
ly turns  upon  the  taxpayer's  guilt  or  Inno- 
cence of  a  crime,  the  ultimate  determinative 
inquiry  upon  this  appeal  is  whether  the  de- 
duction claimed  was  paid  as  a  penalty.  This 
is  illustrated  by  cases  where  due  to  a  com- 
promise settlement,  tbe  question  of  guilt  or 
innocence  was  not  established,  yet  the  de- 
duction claimed  was  disallowed  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  represented  a  payment  made  to 
extinguish  a  cause  of  action  to  impose  a 
penalty." 

Such  also  was  the  holding  in  Burroughs 
Building  Material  Co.  v.  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  2  Clr.,  47  P.  2d  178,  where 
the  court  disallowed  a  deduction  for  fines, 
costs  and  counsel  fees  incxirred  In  an  unsuc- 
cessful defense  of  a  suit  against  a  corpora- 


tion and  Its  president  under  the  New  Tork 
State  antitrust  law.  Again,  in  Gould  Paper 
Co.  V.  Commtisioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
2  Clr.,  72  F.  2d  698,  699,  703,  the  Court  de- 
nied an  Income  tax  deduction  for  counsel 
fees  paid  In  connection  with  the  unsuc- 
cessful defense  of  a  criminal  action  and  a 
BViit  In  equity  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
Moreover,  in  National  Outdoor  Advertising 
Bureau  v.  Helvering,  2  Clr.,  89  P.  2d  878, 
the  Court  held  that  the  ta:q)ayer  could  not 
deduct  his  legal  expenses  Incident  to  the 
defense  of  an  antitrust  action  brought  by 
the  Federal  Government  which  was  settled 
in  the  course  of  trial  by  a  consent  decree 
declaring  imlawful  a  contract  to  which  the 
taxpayer  was  a  party  although  the  decree 
did  not  find  that  the  taxpayer  had  committed 
the  offense  forbidden  by  the  consent  de- 
cree. The  Court  concluded  (89  P.  2d  at  p. 
881)  : 

"If  It  is  never  necessary  to  violate  the  law 
In  managing  a  business,  it  cannot  be  neces- 
sary to  resist  a  decree  in  equity  forbidding 
violations,  except  In  cases  where  an  injimc- 
tion  is  unjustified.  There  Is  indeed  less  to 
be  said  for  spending  money  In  that  way  than 
in  defending  a  criminal  prceecutlon,  for  the 
decree  by  hypothesis  will  do  no  more  than 
forbid  what  the  taxpayer  ought  not  to  do 
anyway." 

V.  CONGRESS  HAS  RECENTLY  ACAIN  MANIFESTED 
ITS  INTENT  TO  PUNISH  ANTITRUST  VIOLATORS 
BY  INCREASING  THE  MAXIMUM  FINES  FOR 
CRIMINAL    VIOLATION    OF     THE    SHERMAN     ACT 

Congress  has  recently  again  manifested  its 
intent  to  deal  severely  with  criminal  anti- 
trust offenders,  particularly  giant  business 
corporations  which  engage  in  restraints  of 
trade. 

As  enacted  in  1890  the  Sherman  Act  pro- 
vided criminal  penalties  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
or  1  year  in  prison  or  both.  Since  corpora- 
tions could  not  be  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment and  prison  sentences  for  corporate  offi- 
cers were  rare,  criminal  sanctions  for  huge 
nationwide  corporations  amounted  to  a  mere 
slap  on  the  wrist. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  financial  sanctions 
against  large  corporations,  tuch  as  those  in- 
volved in  the  notorious  electrical  equipment 
conspiracies,  was  a  matter  of  continuing  con- 
gressional and  legislative  ooncem.  Accord- 
ingly, In  1955,  the  Congress  amend  the  Sher- 
man Act  to  Increase  the  penalties  for  each 
violation  from  $5,000  to  $50,000  (Public  Law 
135,  84th  Cong.,   1st  sess..  69  Stat.  282). 

As  the  Senate  report  on  that  bill  noted, 
"As  early  as  1900  a  House  committee  re- 
ported that  the  penalty  provisions  "were 
deemed  insufficient,"  ^  and  a  similar  posi- 
tion was  taken  in  the  minority  views  of 
Representatives  Nelson  and  Volstead  in  con- 
hection  with  the  House  bill  which  ultimately 
became  the  Clayton  Act." 

In  U.S.  v.  South-Eastern  Underwriters 
Ass'n.,  322  U.S.  533,  591  at  note  11,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Jackson  observed: 

"The  antitrust  law  sanctions  are  little  bet- 
ter than  absurd  when  applied  to  huge  corpo- 
rations engaged  in  great  enterprise.  In  the 
two  related  Madison  Oil  cases  (see  United 
States  V.  Socony -Vacuum.  Oil  Co.,  310  U.S. 
150)  15  of  the  17  corporatietas  convicted  had 
combined  capital  and  surplus  reported  to  be 
$2,833,516,247.  The  total  corporate  fines  on 
them  were  $255,000  making  a  ratio  of  fines  to 
corporate  capital  and  surplus  of  less  than 


-  Senate  Report  No.  618,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

»  Minority  views  of  Representatives  John  M. 
Nelson  and  A.  J.  Volstead,  House  Report  627, 
63d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pt.  8,  p.  7:  "Atten- 
tion must  be  directed,  alsoi,  to  the  fact  that 
the  maximum  fine  which  Is  provided  •  •  • 
Is  $5,000.  To  fine  a  great  trust  a  maximum 
of  $5,000  when  the  loot  it  gained  may  have 
been  many  hundred  times  that  sum,  is  most 


ridiculous.    The  maximuiz 
greater  in  amoxint." 


should  be  much 


one-hundredth  of  1  percent.  In  addition, 
fines  of  $180,000  were  assessed  against  indi- 
viduals. In  the  automobile  financing  case 
(see  United  States  v.  General  Motors  Corp., 
121  P.  2d  376,  cert,  denied,  314  U.S.  618) 
General  Motors  Corp.,  three  wholly  owned 
subsidiaries  and  no  Indlvldvials  were  con- 
victed. The  fines  were  $20,000.  Capital  and 
surplus  were  then  reported  at  $1,047,840,321, 
the  fine  being  somewhat  less  than  one  five- 
hundredths  of  1  percent  thereof." 

The  very  reason  which  moved  the  Congress 
to  increase  the  penalties  for  each  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Act  from  $5,000  to  $60,000  whs 
stated  In  the  Senate  report  to  be:  "so  small 
a  fine  may  Indicate  that  the  offense  ror 
which  It  was  levied  Is  not  very  serious,  with 
the  result  that  some  businessmen  may  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  violation  a  good  busi- 
ness risk." 

This  attitude — that  a  violation  of  our  anti- 
trust laws,  even  a  fiagrant  criminal  price  fix- 
ing conspiracy,  is  no  worse  than  a  traffic 
ticket — Is  the  major  premise  of  TIR-615. 
Such  an  attitude  ts  Indefensible.  It  con- 
flicts with  the  Intent  of  Congress  expressed 
in  the  antitrust  laws.  It  is  also  at  war  with 
the  more  recent  recognition  of  Congress  that 
Increased  criminal  penalties  were  needed  if 
the  sanctions  of  the  antitrust  laws  are  to  be 
truly  effective. 

VI.  TTR-eiS  MISTAKENLY  RESTS  ON  A  MINORITY 
VIEW  IN  CONTENDING  THAT  TREBLE  DAMAGES 
ARE  "REMEDIAL"  RATHER  THAN  PENAL 

I  understand  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  relies  on  a  line  of  cases  following 
City  of  Atlanta  v.  Chattanooga  Foundry  and 
Pipe  Works.  203  U.S.  390,  for  the  proposition 
that  private  treble  damage  actions  under  the 
antitrust  laws  are  "remedial"  rather  tlian 
"penal"  in  nature.  The  Chattanooga  case 
and  those  which  have  followed  it  involve  t!ie 
question  of  the  appropriate  State  statute  .  f 
limitations  governing  such  actions. 

To  the  extent  that  those  cases,  which  arr-e 
before  the  amendment  of  the  Clayton  Act  in 
1955  to  provide  a  unlfOTm  statute  of  limita- 
tions for  actions  arising  under  the  antitrust 
laws,  15  UjS.C.  15b,  applied  a  State  stat- 
ute of  limitations  other  than  the  statute  ayi- 
plicable  to  actions  to  recover  on  a  j)enalty. 
they  recognize  the  public  policy  embodied  in 
section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act  which  favors 
private  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Moreover,  even  if  the  statute  of  Umitatior.s 
cases  were  relevant  here,  they  are  Incon- 
clusive. As  the  court  noted  In  Englandcr 
Motors,  Inc.  v.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  6  Clr.,  293  F. 
2d  802,  804,  the  Federal  courts  have  been 
divided  on  the  question  whether  private 
treble  damage  actions  under  the  antitru.'^t 
laws  are  "penal"  or  "remedial"  for  purposes 
of  the  statute  of  limitations. 

However,  the  most  recent  decision  on  this 
issue  holds  that  a  private  treble  damage  ac- 
tion is  penal  in  nature.  Leh  v.  General  P'"- 
troleum  Corp.,  supra,  330  P.  2d  288.  The 
comprehensive  opinion  in  the  Leh  case,  as  I 
have  already  noted,  was  written  by  Judge 
Barnes,  a  former  Assistant  Attorney  Gener.il 
in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division. 

Citing  the  report  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Committee  to  Study  the  Antitrust  Laws 
(p.  379)  to  the  effect  that  the  treble  damape 
provision  penalizes  antitrust  violators  by 
"imposing  the  harsh  penalty  of  mutlple  dan^- 
ages,"  Judge  Barnes  concliided  (330  P.  2d 
298-299)  :  "What  is  recovered  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C.  15 
note)  is  no  less  a  penalty  on  the  wrongdoer 
than  is  the  fine  or  imprisonment  with  which 
the  sovereign  can  threaten  the  violator  under 
sections  1  and  2,  or  the  forfeiture  of  articles 
transported  in  commerce,  as  provided  for  ri 
section  6  (15  U.S.C.  6)  ." 

The  same  "policy  of  the  Federal  statute  ' 
namely,  to  encourage  effective  private  ant;- 
tnist  enforcement,  applies  with  equal  force 
to  cases  such  as  Rogers  v.  Douglas  Tobac  o 
Board  of   Trade,  supra,  244  P.  2d  471,  483, 
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which  deal  with  the  nature  of  the  treble 
damage  remedy  In  connection  with  questions 
of  abatement  and  survival.  Cinnamon  v.  Ab- 
ner  A.  Wolf,  Inc.,  218  F.  Supp.  833  (D.  Billch., 
1963). 

In  view  of  this  paramount  public  policy, 
the  answer  to  the  proper  tax  treatment  of 
treble  damages.  It  seems  to  me,  Is  suggested 
by  these  words  of  Judge  Cardozo  In  Coi  v. 
tykes  Bros.,  237  N.Y.  376:  143  N.E.  226  at  pp. 
227-228:  "We  are  to  remember  that  the  same 
pro^osion  may  be  penal  as  to  the  offender 
and  remedial  as  to  the  sufferer.  •  •  •  The 
nature  of  the  ixt>blem  will  determine  whether 
we  are  to  take  one  viewpoint  or  the  other." 

Applying  this  test  to  the  proper  tax  treat- 
ment of  treble  damages,  treble  damages  are 
properly  taxable  as  income  to  a  successful 
antitrust  plaintiff.  So  the  courts  have  held 
In  Commissioner  v.  Glenshaw  Glass  Co.  (348 
US.  426) ,  and  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue V.  Obear-Nester  Glass  Co.  (7  Clr.,  217 
F.  2d  56) .  By  the  same  reasoning  a  deduc- 
tion should  be  denied  to  the  unsuccessful 
defendant  In  a  private  treble  damage  action 
tinder  the  antitrust  laws. 

VII  THE  ERROR  OF  TIR-615  IS  DEMONSTRATED  BY 
THE  DDTpRENCE  BETWEEN  THE  FLAGRANT 
CRIMINAL  ANTTTRUST  CONSPIRACY  WHICH  IT 
PREDICATES  AND  THE  LEADING  CASES  ALLOWING 
"BUSINESS  EXPENSE"  DEDUCTIONS 

(1)  In  support  of  Tm-615,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  may  als6  be  expected  to  cite 
Commissioner  v.  Heininger  (320  U.S.  462), 
where  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  deduction 
of  legal  expenses  inciured  in  connection 
with  an  unsuccessftil  attack  upon  a  mall 
fraud  order.  The  decisive  difference  Is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact,  as  the  Supreme  Covirt 
noted,  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  stat- 
utes which  authorize  the  Postmaster  General 
to  issue  fraud  orders  "to  Impose  personal 
punishment  upon  violators,"  320  U.S.  474. 
By  contrast,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  treble  damage  provision  of  the 
a;uitrust  laws  to  impose  a  penalty  upon 
orTenders. 

In  Jerry  Rossman  Corporation  v.  Commis- 
.••oner,  supra  (195  P.  2d  711.  713),  Judge 
learned  Hand  had  this  to  say  of  the  Hein- 
inger case:  "It  is  possible  to  read  it  as  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  legal  expenses  of  an 
unsuccessful  defense  and  the  payment  of 
i.nes  or  forfeitures.  On  the  other  hand,  It 
:s  also  possible  to  read  it  as  meaning  that, 
whether  the  claimed  deduction  be  of  legal 
expenses  or  of  fines  or  forfeitiures,  its  allow- 
ance depends  upon  the  place  of  sanctions  in 
I  he  scheme  of  enforcement  of  the  underlying 
act.  We  think  that  the  second  Is  the  right 
reading." 

I  fully  concur  in  this  view,  and  I  submit 
!hat  the  difference  between  the  statute  au- 
th.orizing  a  prophylactic  administrative  stop 
order  designed  to  prevent  fraudulent  adver- 
tising through  the  malls  in  the  Heininger 
case,  and  the  criminal  and  penal  treble 
damage  sanctions  In  the  antitrust  laws 
demonstrates  that  by  no  stretch  of  imagin- 
;  tion  does  the  Heininger  case  support  deduc- 
tion of  penal  treble  damage  payments. 

(2)  Again,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
may  be  expected  to  cite  Commissioner  v. 
Sullivan  (356  U.S.  87),  where  the  Supreme 
Court  held  deductible  payments  for  rent  and 
:^alaries  in  the  conduct  of  illegal  gambling 
enterprises.  In  stistaining  the  deduction, 
I  lie  Supreme  Court  stressed  that  Congress 
had  recognized  the  existence  of  the  gambling 
btisiness  by  Imposing  a  Federal  excise  tax  on 
wages  and  that  the  regulations  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  made  this  tax  deductible 
;ts  an  ordinary  and  necessary  btisiness  ex- 
pense. The  Court  stated  (356  U.S.  28- 
29)  :  "This  seems  to  us  to  be  recognition 
i>f  a  gambling  enterprise  as  a  business  for 
Federal  tax  purposes.  The  policy  that  al- 
lows as  a  deduction  the  t£ix  paid  to  conduct 
the  business  seems  sufficiently  hospitable  to 
allow  the  normal  deductions  of  the  rent  and 
wages  necessary  to  operate  it." 


By  contrast  here,  the  Congress  has  never 
countenanced  Illegal  conspiracies  in  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws. 

(3)  TIR-61S  cites  Jerry  Roaaman  v.  Com- 
missioner, supra,  176  F.  3d  711.  That  case 
is  wholly  inapplicable  here.  There,  the  de- 
fendant vcduntarlly  paid  to  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  Inadvertent  overcharges 
to  his  customers;  in  that  case,  (a)  there  was 
no  criminal  conviction,  (b)  the  offense  was 
inadvertent,  and  not  deliberate,  and  (c)  tlie 
defendant  had  voluntarily  disclosed  the  of- 
fense and  done  his  best  to  make  restitution. 
This  is  toto  coelo  different  from  the  criminal 
conspiracies  concealed  by  the  defendants, 
and  punished  by  conviction  when  uncovered, 
which  TIR-615  predicates. 

(4)  Finally,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
may  cite  Foss  v.  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  1  Clr.,  75  F.  2d,  326,  where  the 
Court  sustained  the  deduction  of  pa3mients 
for  counsel  fees  Inctirred  by  the  president  of 
a  corporation  in  the  unsuccessful  defense  of 
a  stockholder's  derivative  suit  to  enjoin  vio- 
lations of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  contention 
may  be  that  the  Foss  case  sustains  a  deduc- 
tion in  private  actions  under  the  antitrust 
laws,  whereas  payments  of  fines  and  penalties 
on  account  of  antitrust  violations  to  the 
sovereign  are  not  deductible.  This  conten- 
tion was  rejected  by  Judge  Learned  Hand  in 
NatioTuil  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau  v. 
Helvering,  supra,  where  he  acknowledged  the 
conflict  of  that  decision  with  the  Foss  case, 
stating  "we  cannot  see  any  distinction  be- 
tween the  unsuccessful  defense  of  a  suit  by 
a  minority  shareholder  to  enjoin  the  unlaw- 
ful conduct  of  the  taxpayer  and  a  suit 
brought  by  the  sovereign." 

Similarly,  in  International  Shoe  Co.,  38 
BTA  81,  95-97,  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  sus- 
tained a  deduction  for  attorney's  fees  and  the 
amounts  paid  in  settlement  of  a  private 
action  under  the  antitrust  laws.  The  Board 
reasoned  that  "There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
petitioner  and  its  officers  had  entered  Into 
any  conspiracy  or  committed  any  Illegal  act. 
The  {>etitioner  was,  however,  receiving  un- 
favorable publicity  from  the  suit  and  its 
officers  considered  that  it  might  be  advisable 
to  pay  a  reasonable  amount  to  settle  the 
controversy."  However,  whatever  authority 
the  International  Shoe  case  may  once  have 
possessed,  its  rationale  was  later  flatly  re- 
jected In  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
V.  Longhom  Portland  Cement  Co.,  supra,  148 
P.  2d  276-277. 

Vm.  ANALOGOUS  DECISIONS  UNDER  OTHER  STAT- 
X7TES  LIKEWISE  HIGHLIGHT  THE  ERROR  EM- 
BODIED  IN   TIR-615 

Since  treble  damages  under  the  antitrust 
laws  are  penal  in  nature,  the  decisions  of 
the  cotirts  and  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  itself  under  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  erf  1942  (50  U.S.C.A.  app.  925  (e) ) 
afford  no  support  for  TIR-615.  Instead,  they 
serve  to  highlight  the  error  of  this  ruling, 
and  the  same  Is  true  of  the  Tax  Court  rul- 
ings under  section  16(b)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  15  U.S.C.  78p(b),  and 
cases  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  41  U.S.C.  35 
et  seq. 

(1)  As  to  the  OPA  cases,  as  Judge  Learned 
Hand  noted  in  Jerry  Rossman  Corporation 
v.  Commissioner,  supra,  175  F.  2d  at  p.  714, 
Congress  amended  the  statute  to  mitigate 
the  treble  damage  penalty  in  the  case  of 
innocent  violations. 

Accordingly,  it  became  the  rule  that  a 
taxpayer  could  deduct  payments  to  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  in  settlement  of 
charges  of  price  celling  violations  If  the 
taxpayer  could  establish  that  the  overcharge 
had  been  innocently  and  unintentionally 
made  and  not  through  an  unreasonable  lack 
of  care,  National  Brass  Works  v.  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  9  Clr.,  182  P.  2d 
526.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  taxpayer 
acted  purposely,  deliberately' and  knowingly, 
payments  to  the  Administrator  in  settlement 
of  such  charges  were  not  deductible,  Nationai 


Brass  Works  ▼.  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  16  T.C.  1051,  aOrmed  9  Oh:..  205  F. 
2d  104;  American  Brewery  v.  U.S.,  126  F.  2d 
477  (DJi£d.  1954);  Nemrow  Bros..  Inc.  v.  US. 
125  F.  2d  604. 

By  the  same  token  here,  since  TIR-61S 
predicates  a  criminal  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade,  these  OPA  rulings  would  suggest  de- 
nial of  any  deductions. 

In  support  of  TIB-615,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  cites  its  own  ruling  In  1943  C.B. 
Ill,  112-3  to  the  effect  that  amounts  paid 
pursuant  to  Judgments  In  favor  of  consumers 
or  ^nants  (other  than  the  United  States) 
in  consumer  actions  under  section  205  of 
the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942,  and 
amounts  paid  in  compromise  of  pending  or 
contemplated  litigation  in  such  cases,  were 
deductible  as  ordinary  and  necessary  busi- 
ness expenses.  This  attempted  distinction 
between  actions  brought  by  the  sovereign 
and  by  private  parties  is  at  odds  with  the 
holding  of  Judge  Learned  Hand  in  National 
Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau  v.  Helvering. 
supra,  89  F.  2d  at  p.  881,  that  there  is  no 
such  distinction. 

In  any  event  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
ruling  permitting  a  deduction  of  payments 
in  satisfaction  of  private  suits  under  the 
OPA  statutes  Is  Inapplicable  here,  for  Con- 
gress has  never  relaxed  the  treble  damage 
penalties — Indeed,  It  has  Increased  the  crim- 
inal sanctions — for  violations  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  whereas,  at  the  behest  of  the 
Administrator,  Congress  mitigated  the  pen- 
alties for  violation  of  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act,  Jerry  Rossman  Corp.  v.  Com- 
missioner, supra,  175  F.  2d  at  p.  714. 

(2)  In  sharp  contrast  with  TIRr-615  are 
the  decisions  of  the  Tax  Cotirt  and  the  ruling 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  denying  de- 
duction for  payments  by  corporate  insiders, 
made  by  way  of  restitution  for  short-swing 
profits  gained  In  violation  of  section  16(b> 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

Unlike  the  antitrust  laws,  violations  of 
section  16(b)  are  not  punishable  either  crim- 
inally or  by  a  private  treble  damage  action. 
Instead,  section  16(b)  merely  requires  tbe 
corporate  insider  to  restore  profits  gained 
from  short-swing  trading  In  his  corporation's 
stock.  Nevertheless,  the  Tax  Court  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  have  consistently 
ruled  that  such  payments  by  way  of  resti- 
tution are  "in  the  nature  of  a  penalty"  and 
deduction  of  such  payments  have  been  dis- 
allowed becatise  a  deduction  "would  mitigate 
the  deterrent  effect  of  the  statute  and  sub- 
vert a  sharply  defined  public  policy."  Wil- 
liam F.  Davis.  Jr.,  17  T.C.  549;  Robert  Lehman, 
T.C.  629,  635;  1952  C.B.  28.« 

(3 )  A  fiu-ther  relevant  analogy  is  furnished 
by  McGraw-Edison  Co.  v.  US.,  300  F.  2d  453 
(ct.  els.,  1962),  a  decision  written  by  Mr. 
Justice  Reed,  now  retired  from  the  Supreme 
Court.  There  the  Court  held  that  a  tax- 
payer could  not  deduct  as  a  business  expense 
sums  paid  in  compromise  of  amounts  claimed 
by  the  United  States  under  provisions  of  a 
Government  contract  prohibiting  the  use  of 
child  labor  in  Its  performance.  In  language 
directly  applicable  here,  Mr.  Justice  Reed 
said  (p.  455)  :  "Deduction  of  amounts  as- 
sessed ac  penalties  pursuant  to  specific  legis- 
lation virtually  always  must  be  treated  as 
frustrating  'sharply  defined  National  or  State 
policies'  unless  those  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration or  interpretation  of  the  statute 
have  indicated  that  deductibility  will  not 
undercut  the  governmental  punitive  pur- 
pose.' 

By  the  same  token  here.  I  submit,  deduc- 
tion of  treble  damages  should  not  be  allowed 
unless  "those  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion and  interpretation  of  the  statute" — to 
wit,  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department 


*  In  Lawrence  M.  Marks,  27  T.C.  464,  the 
decision  permitted  such  a  deduction  only 
where  it  was  doubtful  whether  there  was 
any  violation  at  alL 
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of  Justice — "have  Indicated  that  deductlbUlty 
will  not  undercut  the  governmental  pvmi- 
tlve  purpoee."  TIB-615  cites  no  such  indica- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Justice.  In-  , 
deed,  I  am  informed  that  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion has  taken  a  contrary  position. 

jr.  TIR-616  IS  INTEllNALLT  INCONSISTENT  AND 
IT  IS  INCONSISTENT  V?ITH  EFFECTIVE  ANTI- 
TRUST ENFORCEMENT 

TIR^-615  Is  Internally  inconsistent,  as  pre- 
vious rulings  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
hr.ve  been  Inconsistent,  with  respect  to  the 
deductibility  of  fines,  damages  and  counsel 
fees  Incurred  in  the  unsuccessful  defense  of 
antitrust  actions. 

In  1944  C.B.  93,  tn  the  wake  of  the  Heinln- 
ger  case,  supra,  the  ruling  was  that  legal  ex- 
penses incurred  by  a  corporation  in  defend- 
ing Itself  and  its  officers  and  directors  tor 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Act  were  deduct- 
ible. 

However,  In  1962 — 2  C.B.  50,  that  broad 
ruling  was  modified  to  render  nondeduct- 
ible attorneys'  fees  and  related  legal  ex- 
penses paid  or  incurred  in  unsuccessfully  de- 
fending a  jKosecutlon  for  criminal  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Act. 

Now,  TIR^-eiS  would  deny  a  deduction  for 
payment  of  compensatory  damages  to  the 
Federal  Government  on  account  of  antitrust 
violations  but  would  permit  a  deduction  toe 
treble  damages  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  penal  in  nature.  This  ruling  Is  fiatly  in- 
consistent with  the  announced  principle  on 
which  it  puiTXM^  to  proceed,  namely,  that  if 
the  statutory  right  is  "remedial"  a  deduction 
should  be  allowed,  whereas  if  the  statutory 
remedy  is  "penal,"  no  deduction  should  be 
allowed. 

The  obvloviB  unstated  reason  for  denying 
2.  deduction  fOT  damages  paid  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  an  action  to  recover  "actual" 
damages  under  section  4A  of  the  Clajrton 
Act,  15  U.8.C.  15a,  is  that  the  Government 
would  never  be  fully  otMnpensated  if  the  de- 
fendant were  allowed  to  deduct  from  Its  in- 
come tax  roughly  one-half  of  the  amount 
of  the  pa3rment. 

However,  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence 
to  suggest  that  Ciongress  Intended  by  allow- 
ing the  deduction  of  "ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expenses"  to  reduce  the  "sting"  of 
the  treble  damage  penalties  previously  pre- 
scrlbed  in  the  antitrust  laws.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  we  have  seen.  Congress  has  recently 
evidenced  its  ooncern  that  the  penalties  for 
antitrust  violations  may  be  inadequate 
rathw  than  the  reverse. 

Accordingly,  and  in  flat  violation  of  the 
"cardinal  principle"  that  repeals  by  implica- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  are  not  favored 
{U.S.  V.  Borden  Co.,  308  US.  188,  198: 
Georgia  v.  Pennsylvania  R.  Co.,  324  U.S. 
439,  456-7;  California  v.  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, 389  U.S.  482,  485;  Silver  v.  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  373  U.S.  341,  357),  TIR-615 
would  in  effect  amend  the  treble  damage 
provision  in  section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act,  15 
U.S.C.  15,  by  reducing  the  penalties  which 
Congress  has  prescribed  to  approximately 
double  damages.  I  respectfully  submit  that 
to  work  such  a  de  facto  amendment  of  the 
antitrust  laws  by  an  administrative  ruling, 
not  subject  to  Judicial  review,  in  the  teeth 
of  the  clearly  expressed  Intent  of  Congress, 
and  in  the  face  of  a  long  line  of  Judicial 
decisions  to  the  contrary.  Is  bad  law,  bad 
public  policy,  and  bad  public  administra- 
tion. 

I  trust  and  believe  that  this  distinguished 
committee  will  take  whatever  action  may  be 
necessary  to  correct  this  serious  mistake. 


Capt  Anthony  Meldahl-^Riyerman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF   WEST   VIRGHTIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  25, 1965 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Captain  Anthony  Meldahl  locks  and 
dam  on  the  Ohio  River  are  dedicated 
this  year,  it  will  recall  the  fabulous  river 
career  of  a  native  West  Virginian  who 
grew  up  near  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  It 
would  take  a  Mark  Twain  to  describe 
with  all  the  river  flavor  the  many  ex- 
periences and  exploits  of  this  river  cap- 
tain, who  has  so  many  relatives  and 
admirers  in  the  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  area. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  following  account  by  Jim  Wallen, 
which  appeared  in  the  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  Herald-Advertiser  of  January  24. 
This  article  accurately  captures  the 
spirit  of  the  man  after  whom  the  great 
new  locks  and  dam  are  named,  130 
miles  below  Huntington  on  the  beauti- 
ful Ohio  River : 

Capt.  Anthony  Meldahl — Riverman 
(ByJlmWalltn) 

The  Ohio  River  produced  some  mighty 
interesting  and  colorful  stenmboatmen  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  past  century  and 
the  early  part  of  the  present  one,  but  few 
have  been  so  notable  in  at  many  different 
ways  as  was  Capt.  Anthony  (Tony)  Meldahl, 
for  whom  the  new,  hlgh-Uft  dam  130  miles 
below  Huntington  is  being  named.  The 
new  structure  with  Its  twin  locks,  to  be 
the  only  lock  and  dam  structure  between 
the  Greenup  Dam  and  Cincinnati,  is  now  In 
the  final  stage  of  construction.  The  pool 
above  it  is  being  raised,  and  dedication  will 
take  place  early  in  1965. 

Since  the  modern  structure  Is  close  to 
Captain  Meldahl's  later  Ohio  home,  it  is 
quite  logical  the  locks  and  dam  should  bear 
the  name  of  this  notable  captain  and  pilot 
who  was,  however,  a  native  West  Virginian 
who  had  some  close  ties  to  Huntington. 

There  were  several  outstanding  things 
about  Captain  Meldahl  that  are  remembered 
on  the  river  today.  He  was  a  man  of  highest 
character,  an  excellent  and  dependable  pilot 
of  some  of  the  finest  packet  steamers  that 
ran  between  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh,  he 
kept  a  complete  and  accurate  Journal  of  his 
observations  on  river  events  for  many  years, 
and  was  an  able  photographer  in  a  day  when 
the  camera  was  rarely  used  by  any  but  the 
few  professional  photographers  who  operated 
photograph  galleries. 

One  of  Captain  Tony's  best  known  photo- 
graphs among  many  that  are  still  viewed 
with  interest,  is  that  of  the  handsome,  stern- 
wheel  packet  steamer  Queen  City  passing  up 
the  Ohio  River  at  the  head  of  Newberry  Is- 
land. This  view  from  the  West  Virginia 
shore  was  doubtless  made  from  his  earlier 
home  at  Maldahl's  Landing,  W.  Va.,  at  Wash- 
ington Bottom,  below  Parlsersburg,  in  Wood 
County. 

His  later  home  was  the  attractive  Maple 
Lane  Farm,  Just  above  NeTille,  Ohio,  where 
the  new  lock  and  dam  structure  has  been 
built.    It  was  at  Maple  Lane  that  he  spent 


his  later  life,  raised  his  family,  welcomed 
his  many  friends,  and  now  lies  burled.  Ma- 
ple Lane  Farm  is  Just  across  the  highway, 
U.S.  Route  52,  from  the  new  dam. 

The  Queen  City,  which  Captain  Meldahl 
photographed  so  strikingly,  became  widely 
known  as  one  of  the  greatest  packets  that 
ever  ran  in  the  Pittsburgh-Cincinnati  trade. 
and  it  was  on  this  steamer  that  Captain 
Meldahl  did  much  to  achieve  his  lasting  rep- 
utation as  a  pilot. 

Captain  Meldahl  stood  watch  in  the  pilot- 
house of  the  Qiteen  City  for  every  one  of 
that  steamer's  trips  during  the  first  10  yenrs 
of  its  operation,  from  1897  to  1907.  Tliose 
were  the  days  when  a  week's  rotind  trip  be- 
tween Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh  cost  $12. 
Including  meals  and  stateroom. 

There  never  were  any  serious  accidents 
with  the  Queen  City  under  Captain  Meldahl's 
hand,  but  In  the  early  spring  of  1899  he  was 
involved  in  a  terrifying  incident  aboard  her. 
which  caused  much  concern  at  the  time. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  March  6  the 
Queen  was  upbound  below  Kenova,  carrying 
her  ustial  heavy  trip  of  freight  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  passengers.  A  cold. 
blviJstery  wind  was  blowing  and  the  river 
had  been  rising  rapidly  as  the  Queen  neared 
the  N.  &  W.  Railroad  bridge.  The  river  had 
been  rising  so  rapidly.  In  fact,  that  it  was 
up  to  a  stage  of  48  feet,  something  that  Capt. 
Robert  R.  Agnew  and  Pilot  Meldahl  may  not 
have  realized  in  the  darkness. 

The  big  steamer  was  only  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  Kenova  Bridge  when 
Captain  Agnew  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
pilothouse  to  check  the  amount  of  clearance 
beneath  the  railroad  bridge.  As  It  turned 
out,  there  wasn't  any  clearance.  There  was 
a  splintering  crash  and  Captain  Agnew  w;js 
tumbled  from  his  perch,  to  be  mashed  down 
into  the  wreckage  by  the  Impact. 

Inside  what  had  been  the  pilothouse.  Pilot 
Meldahl,  who  had  been  at  the  wheel,  was 
caught  between  the  big  wheel  and  the  front 
of  the  pilothouse,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
wire  line  whipped  across  his  neck  and  held 
him  fast.  As  the  pressure  increased,  how- 
ever, the  line  snapped  freeing  the  pilot. 

The  Queen  City  proceeded  on  to  Hunting- 
ton, but  it  was  a  cold,  breezy  trip  for  the 
pilot,  for  there  was  little  left  of  the  pil.  :- 
house. 

The  kind  of  man  that  Tony  Meldahl  was 
may  be  Indicated  to  some  extent  by  the  deci- 
sive action  he  took  during  the  great  flood 
of  1913.  The  steamer  on  which  he  was  pilot 
had  to  be  tied  up  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  as  the 
river  went  beyond  floodstage.  Concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  his  family  down  at  Maple 
Lane  Farm,  and  knowing  there  was  only  one 
way  of  getting  there.  Captain  Tony  bor- 
rowed the  steamer's  yawl  and  set  forth,  row- 
ing alone  down  the  wide  and  swift  Ohio  as 
It  swept  along,  carrying  bams,  fences,  houses. 
huge  logs,  trees,  and  driftwood  of  all  kinds. 
He  made  the  116-mlle  trip  successfully,  and 
after  the  flood  had  subsided,  returned  to  the 
steamboat  with  its  yawl. 

A  niece  of  Captain  Meldahl,  Mrs.  Harry 
Damron,  of  Huntington,  whose  husband  is 
a  member  of  the  Huntington  City  Counrii. 
has  the  notebook  In  which  her  Uncle  Tony 
kept  his  dally  Journal  for  the  ycEU- 1882,  when 
he  was  standing  watch  on  the  populew,  stern- 
wheel  steamer,  Emma  Graham,  running  be- 
tween Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati. 

The  captain  noted,  among  the  many  druly 
items,  that  on  Thursday,  November  16,  1882. 
he  had  left  the  boat  at  Parkersburg  "to  ..'- 
tend  Julian's  wedding."  The  previous  morn- 
ing, he  had  recorded,  was  "beautifully  clc:  r ' 


as  the  steamer  passed  the  village  of  Reeds- 
ville,  Ohio,  at  dawn. 

His  river  career  must  have  spanned  almost 
a  half -century,  for  by  1878  he  had  been  Is- 
sued a  license  by  the  Government  Inspectors 
and  was  on  the  sizable  steamer  W.  P.  Thomp- 
i-on,  rimning  between  Pittsbvu-gh  and  Cin- 
cinnati, the  trade  in  which  he  made  so  many 
hundreds  of  trips  over  the  years.  However, 
he  was  not  always  in  this  trade,  for  In  1887 
he  was  on  the  Harry  D.  Knox,  running  be- 
tween Parkersburg  and  Ravenswood,  W.  Va. 

In  1890  he  was  pilot  and  part  owner  of  the 
stately  packet  steamer  Fashion,  again  in  the 
familiar  Pittsburgh-Cincinnati  trade.  Oth- 
ers of  the  noted  steamboats  on  which  he 
served  were  the  packet  Hudson,  and  the  well- 
known.  Point  Pleasant  excursion  steamer, 
Homer  Smith. 

In  1916  he  went  aboard  the  towboat  Ca- 
■.,iiga  as  captain  and  remained  on  that  steam- 
er until  his  final  illness  in  1923.  The  Cayuga 
towed  for  the  UJS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  the  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  districts  and 
occasionally  In  the  Huntington  district.  It 
was  late  in  1922  while  this  boat  was  landed 
at  Huntington  taking  on  coal  that  Captain 
Tony  came  uptown  for  his  last  visit  to  his 
niece,  Mrs.  Damron,  and  to  have  a  look  at  the 
Damrons'  new  daughter. 

Captain  Meldahl  died  in  a  Cincinnati  hos- 
pital on  January  26,  1923,  and  from  there  his 
body  was  returned  to  Neville,  Ohio,  for  burial 
near  his  beloved  Maple  Lane  Farm,  with  its 
I.rge  shade  trees  and  comfortable,  white 
friime  house. 

-At  the  Damron  home,  2627  Third  Avenue. 
there  are  a  number  of  clear  photographs  of 
the  two  Meldahl  homes  at  Washington  Bot- 
tom In  Wood  County.  W.  Va.,  114  miles  above 
Huntington.  The  newer  one,  the  one  in 
which  young  Tony  Meldahl  grew  up,  con- 
tmues  in  use.  The  older  one,  built  by  Tony's 
f.ither,  Emil  Meldahl,  was  torn  down  many 
decades  ago. 

There  are  other  photographs  of  family 
groups  and  scenes  of  the  surroimding  coun- 
tryside which,  in  all  probability,  were  made 
by  Tony. 

In  telling  of  the  earlier  home  at  Meldahl's 
Landing.  W.  Va.,  Mrs.  Damron  relates  that 
there  were  extensive  grajie  arbors  on  the 
farm,  and  that  in  a  steep  hillside  back  of 
the  house  a  large  wine  cellar  had  held  not 
only  casks  of  wine,  but  at  one  time  sheltered 
.1  whole  company  of  Confederate  cavalry. 
The  stories  that  are  still  told  about  this 
company  of  southern  horsemen  suggest  that 
they  might  have  been  a  part  of  Morgan's 
raiders,  from  Kentucky,  or  possibly  Albert 
Gallatin  Jenkins'  troop  of  Confederate  horse- 
men from  southern  West  Virginia.  Morgan's 
raiders  crossed  the  river  at  Bufflngton's 
Island,  a  short  distance  below  there  in  1863. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  Meldahl  fam- 
ily history  as  it  leads  to  this  part  of  the 
Ohio  Valley.  Emll  Meldahl  came  to  the  Ohio 
Valley  from  Denmark,  where  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  distinguished  family  engaged  in  ship- 
building and  construction.  At  the  settle- 
ment in  Washington  Bottom,  then  a  part 
of  Virginia,  Emil  Meldahl  married  a  young 
lady  who  had  come  from  Lubeck,  Germany, 
and  settled  in  Lubeck,  W.  Va.,  with  her  fam- 
ily, whose  name  was  Munchmeyer.  The 
Munchmeyers  were  part  of  a  sizable  group 
that  had  emigrated  to  this  spot  in  the  Ohio 


Valley,  bringing  the  name  of  their  hometown 
with  them. 

Another  nearby  town  is  named  Vienna,  in- 
dicating that  groups  of  both  Austrlans  and 
Germans  were  influential  In  the  early  set- 
tlement of  the  area. 

Besides  Anthony,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meldahl 
had  another  son,  Alex,  who  became  a  pros- 
perous riverside  farmer  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  4>4  mUes  below  Vanceburg,  Ky.,  and 
thus  established  a  second  Meldahl's  Landing, 
this  one  70  miles,  by  river,  below  Hunting- 
ton. Mrs.  Harry  Damron  (Margaret)  grew 
up  there,  along  with  her  sisters,  Mrs.  George 
(Carrie)  Pancake,  also  of  Huntington;  Mrs. 
Tom  (Mildred)  Burns,  Ironton,  Ohio;  and 
Mrs.  E.  M.  (Katharine)  Lunsford,  now  of 
Hemet,  Calif.  The  beautiful  home  of  Alex 
Meldahl  is  marked  from  the  riverside  by  a 
pair  of  cedar  trees.  "The  old  home  place  is 
still  beautiful,"  says  Mrs.  Damron,  "and  I 
always  enjoy  looking  at  It  every  time  I  pass 
that  way." 

Mrs.  Damron  and  her  sisters  will  doubtless 
be  present  at  the  dedication  ceremonies  for 
the  Capt.  Anthony  Meldahl  Dam  in  1965. 
And  with  them  will  be  the  two  daughters  of 
Capt.  Tony  Meldahl,  who  are  Mrs.  Clinton 
(Vera)  Wile,  of  Felicity,  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  John 
(Louise)    Carley  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Huntingtonians   Interested 

Other  Huntlngtonians  having  more  than  a 
passing  interest  in  the  naming  of  the  Meldahl 
Dam  are  Wallace  S.  King,  Jr..  of  1023  West 
Second  Street,  and  Mrs.  Edwin  J.  Humphrey 
of  2115  Wiltshire  Boulevard.  Their  grand- 
father, Capt.  Edmund  B.  Cooper,  had  his 
home  on  a  60-acre  farm  adjoining  the  upper 
side  of  the  original  Meldahl  homestead  at 
Washington  Bottom,  in  Wood  County,  W.  Va. 
Another  grandson  of  Capt.  Edmund  Cooper 
is  James  Edward  Wallace,  a  former  Hunt- 
ingtonlan  who  now  lives  In  Logan. 

Not  only  were  Captain  Cooper  and  Captain 
Meldahl  next  door  neighbors  for  a  time,  but 
they  were  also  close  friends  and  later  part- 
ners in  the  ownership  of  some  large  and 
popular  packet  steamers. 

The  two  captains  not  only  held  Joint  own- 
ership In  the  Fashion,  which  was  lost  at  Man- 
chester Island  in  June  of  1890,  but  also  stood 
watch  together  eis  pilot  and  captain  on  others 
of  the  well-known  upper  Ohio  steamboats  of 
the  eighties  and  nineties.  Including  the  W.  P. 
Thompson  and  Emma  Graham. 

Mr.  King  has  an  1879  freight  book  of  the 
steamer  Sallie  Cooper,  which  Captain  Cooper 
owned  and  operated  In  the  local  trades  below 
Parkersburg.  In  1881  Captain  Cooper  had 
the  steamer  Sonoma  in  the  Parkersburg- 
Belvllle,  W.  Va.,  trade,  but  graduated  to  mas- 
ter of  the  big  General  Pike  in  1886,  and  was 
master  and  part  owner  of  the  Andes,  run- 
ning between  Wheeling  and  Cincinnati,  in 
the  late  eighties  and  early  nineties. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders wiU  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
~  DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usyal  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
doctiments  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code.  tiUe  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shaU  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  comml^^  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  PubUc  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  bead  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Govenmient  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 

PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORT 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shaU  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  tomj  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 
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Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  Presents 
Important  Address  'The  SST— A  Bird 
for  All  Nations,"  to  Aero  Clab  Mem- 
bers and  Gnests 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IS  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 
Mr.    RANDOLPH.      Mr.    President,    a 

friend  and  colleague,  Senator  A.  S. 
Mike  Monroney,  has  been  hospitalized 
at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  with  a  virus  in- 
fection and  a  bad  case  of  laryngitis.  He 
was  to  have  delivered  a  speech  today  at 
the  Aero  Club  of  Washington.  The  ad- 
diess  was  given  in  excellent  fashion  by 
Mr.  John  Burzio,  staff  attorney  on  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  present  as  a 
guest  of  the  oflBcers  of  Lake  Central  Air- 
lines, one  of  the  local  service  carriers 
providing  scheduled  flights  to  several 
West  Virginia  cities.  It  is  of  interest 
to  the  constituency  I  represent  to  note 
that  Lloyd  Hartman,  president  of  Lake 
Central,  has  just  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  Association  of  Local  Transport 
Airlines.  ALTA  is  composed  of  21  local 
airlines  operating  throughout  the  United 
States  and  our  territories. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Monroney  has 
been  involved  in  so  much  legislation  af- 
fecting aviation  he  is  known  as  "Mr.  Avi- 
ation." He  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Aviation  Subcommittee  and 
in  1958  was  author  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act,  which  established  the  FAA  and 
provided  unified  and  independent  con- 
trol of  air  traffic  and  airspace  for  both 
clMl  and  military  aviation.  In  1961  Sen- 
ator Monroney  received  the  Wright 
Brothers  Memorial  Trophy  given  by  the 
Aero  Club  and  in  1964  his  contribution  to 
the  scheduled  airline  industry  earned 
him  the  Tony  Jannus  Award. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  Monroney's  re- 
marks "The  SST— A  Bird  for  all  Nations" 
bo  placed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a>  follows : 

The  SST — A  Bird  for  All  Nations 

I  have  always  been  an  advocate  of  building 
airplanes — the  more  the  better.  And  the  air- 
craft manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
hrae  always  bxiilt  the  finest  aircraft  in  the 
skies.  Whenever  the  mUitary  or  the  airlines 
said  we  needed  a  new  type  of  plane,  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  and  technology  provided  It. 

But  I  must  confess  that  at  the  conclusion 
or  hearings  before  the  Senate  Aviation  Sub- 
c  immlttee  on  the  development  of  a  U.S.  SST 
ir.  October  of  1963,  I  thought  perhaps  we 
were  expecting  too  much  too  soon  from  our 
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manufacturers.  After  6  months  of  sonic 
bcx)m  testing  in  my  hometown  during  1964, 
I  was  even  more  pessimistic.  The  booms 
bombarded  my  constituents  and  my  con- 
stituents sonic  boomed  me. 

I  am  happy  to  report,  however,  that  after 
an  extensive  review  of  developments  and  im- 
provements in  the  state  of  the  art  during  the 
last  year,  my  gloom  has  been  dispelled.  I  am 
now  more  enthusiastic  and  optimistic  about 
the  SST  than  ever  before. 

I  talked  to  the  engineers  and  scientists  who 
designed  and  built  supersonic  aircraft  now 
being  tested  and  flown.  Ten  days  ago.  I 
talked  to  the  test  pilots  who  have  been  flying 
these  planes.    I  saw  the  colored  movies  on 

sound  film  of  takeoffs  and  landings.  And  I 
talked  to  the  executives  of  the  companies 
who  make  the  decision  whether  to  risk  many 
millions  of  dollars  of  their  stockholders' 
funds  in  the  development  of  a  commercial 
SST. 

These  highly  competent  teams  of  engineers, 

scientists  and  management  have  solved  vir- 
tually every  technical  difficulty  which  con- 
cerned me  only  a  year  and  half  ago.  Work- 
ing with  titanium  is  no  longer  a  black  art. 
Recent  announcements  by  scienttBts  give  us 
every  reason  to  hope  there  may  be  an  allevi- 
ation to  the  sonic  boom  problem  within 
reach. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  now  time  to  get 
our  SST  off  paper  and  off  the  drawing  board. 
We  now  have  avaUable  our  own  supersonic 
test  bed— the  XB-70.  We  wiU  probably  see 
it  fly  at  mach  3  no  later  than  April  1.  The 
XB-70  will  be  able  to  give  us  invaluable 
information  on  the  characteristics  and  effects 
of  mach  3  flight. 

The  pilots  who  have  flown  the  XB-70  so  far 
are  enthusiastic.  Of  course,  this  Is  not  the 
SST  and  it  was  never  designed  as  a  trans- 
port. The  XB-70's  old  nickname,  "Savior," — 
and  I  am  sure  you  have  heard  the  irreverent 
story  behind  that  nickname — is  no  longer 
cogent.  This  bird  now  is  more  like  John 
the  Baptist;  it  can  lead  the  way  into  a  new 
era  of  flight. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  use  of  the  XB-70 
for  a  test  bed  can  result  in  savings  on  both 
development  and  construction  costs  for  the 
commercial  SST.  One  model  of  the  XB-70 
is  already  flying  and  a  second  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. We  perhaps  will  need  a  third  to  com- 
plete the  research  that  is  required.  What  the 
XB-70  can  teU  us  about  titanium  already 
has  added  a  great  deal  and  can  add  much 
more  to  our  fund  of  aeronatical  knowledge. 

Based  on  economic  studies  recently  made, 
the  SST"s  being  designed  in  this  country  will 
not  only  break  the  sound  barrier,  but  will 
also  break  alltime  earnings  records  for  the 
airlines.  I  am  convinced  we  can  build  an 
aircraft  that  will  land  and  lift  off  as  easily 
as  our  present  subsonic  transports  and  with 
sound  levels  as  low  as  our  present  707's, 
DC-8's,  etc.  We  can  produce  a  bird  that 
will  land  as  gently  as  a  dove — both  on  the 
balance   sheets   and   on   the   runways. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  race  that  exists  be- 
tween our  aeronautical  industry  and  the 
combined  forces  of  Britain  and  France  now 
working  on  the  Concorde,  but  we  can  be 
confident  that  if  we  proceed  in  good  order, 
the  race  will  be  comparable  to  matching 
a  plowhorse  against  Kelso.  With  the  XB-70 
as  a  test  bed,  we  can  have  at  least  2  years' 
experience  flying  mach  3  before  the  British 
and  French  begin  flight  testing  the  Concorde. 


an  airplane  that  may  be  obsolete  before  It 
is  born. 

There  is  only  one  obstacle  remaining — the 
lack  of  a  firm  commitment  by  the  U.S, 
Government.  The  decision  last  year  to  make 
more  studies,  do  more  research  and  im- 
prove designs  was  right.  The  progress  made 
during  the  last  year  is  the  best  evidence  of 
that.  It  would  have  been  a  grave  error  to 
have  gone  ahead  at  that  time  on  the  course 
that  had  been  charted. 

Those  in  Government  participating  in  this 
project  have  not  been  inactive.  The  Com- 
merce Department  has  been  making  inten- 
sive studies  on  the  economics  of  this  plane 
and  studying  financing  plans  which  would 
be  workable  and  acceptable  to  Goverimient 
and  industry.  The  McNamara  Committee, 
composed  of  the  able  Secretary  of  Defense. 
other  Cabinet  members  and  other  very  com- 
petent Government  officials.  Is  giving  its 
concentrated  attention  to  the  SST.  Those 
of  us  in  Congress  Interested  in  aviation  have 
been  constantly  seeking  new  approaches  and 
ways  to  resolve  the  impasse  between  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry  on  financing  arrange- 
ments. 

I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  worrying  and 
thinking  alx3ut  this  plane.  I  have  known  all 
along  that  it  should  and  must  be  built,  llie 
United  States  must  maintain  its  leadership 
in  aviation.  We  must  continue  to  build  the 
best,  the  safest,  and  the  fastest  aircraft  In 
the  world — and  it  must  have  growth  cf^a- 
bility.  It  is  important  to  us  as  a  nation — 
important  to  our  domestic  economy  and  Im- 
portant to  our  position  in  foreign  affairs  as 
the  mightiest  nation  on  the  earth. 

We  in  Government  have  been  slow  to  rec- 
ognize the  full  significance  of  this.  We  did 
recognize  it  in  the  field  of  communications 
when  we  launched  the  Ck>mmunlcations  Sat- 
ellite Corp.  We  recognized  it  In  the 
field  of  space  w^hen  we  launched  our  vast 
space  program  and  devoted  it  to  pe€u:eful 
purposes.  But  we  have  partially  defaulted 
in  the  field  of  transportation.  In  our  chang- 
ing world  of  rapidly  advancing  technology 
and  soaring  costs  we  are  just  coining  to  real- 
ize that  some  tasks  are  of  such  enormity 
that  the  Nation  through  its  Government 
must  share  the  responsibilities  in  advanc- 
ing the  state  of  the  art.  It  Is  the  cost  of 
progress.  In  the  long  run  the  cost  of  abdi- 
cating such  responsibilities  greatly  out- 
weighs the  costs  of  meeting  them.  The  over- 
all impact  on  our  economy,  our  balance  of 
trade,  our  employment  and  our  prestige  With 
other  nations  because  of  these  defaults,  1b 
beyond  estimation. 

The  most  modern  ocean-going  fleets  do 
not  fly  the  U.S.  flag.  The  best  commercial 
fishing  vessels  are  not  built  in  this  country. 
The  fastest,  smoothest  trains  In  the  world 
do  not  run  on  U.S.  roadbeds. 

Other  technological  contests  exist.  You 
can  get  into  an  argument  almost  any  time, 
anywhere.  In  this  country  over  the  relative 
merits  of  U.S.  versus  foreign-built  small 
automobiles.  The  arguments  are  almost  al- 
ways started  by  the  owners  of  Volkswagons, 
Fiats,  or  Renaults.  Small  automobile  en- 
thusiasm seems  to  be  the  mania  of  the  Amer- 
icans who  own  the  foreign-made  models. 
We  can't  afford  to  be  smug  or  complacent  in 
any  field  of  endeavor. 

I  have  traveled  some  35,000  miles  since 
Thanksgiving,  mostly  abroad.  I  have  flown 
on  many  airlines  of  the  world.  It  has  given 
me  the  greatest  sense  of  pride  and  security 
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to  fly  Into  Saigon  on  a  707,  Tokyo  to  Hono- 
liilu  on  a  DC-a,  to  see  DC-3'5  flying  into  the 
deepest  parts  of  Latin  America,  to  see  727'8 
running  shuttle  service  In  Japan. 

These  shining,  silver-winger  machines  are 
often  our  best  ambassadors  and  the  most 
graphic  symbols  of  our  might,  our  wealth, 
and  above  all  our  record  of  always  advanc- 
ing the  frontiers  of  aeronautical  science. 

The  latest  available  estimates  show  that 
If  the  United  States  does  not  build  an  SST, 
our  balance  of  trade  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected to  the  time  of  almost  $10  billion.  A 
default  by  the  United  States  at  this  stage 
would  at  In  perfectly  with  General  De 
Gaulle's  dream  of  transferring  our  gold 
hoard  at  Fort  Knox  wholesale  to  the  Paris 
mint.  The  number  of  Jobs  available  In  the 
U.S.  aircraft  industry  would  be  reduced  by 
at  least  25,000,  and  employment  in  related 
areas  of  the  U.S.  economy  would  compound 
this  problem.  Considering  the  indirect  ef- 
fects on  related  Industries,  failure  to  go 
ahead  with  an  SST  would  probably  chokeoff 
375,000  Job  opportunities  a  year  over  a  pe- 
rtod  of  years,  and  our  airline  profits  would 
suffer,  probably  to  the  tune  of  a  bUlion  dol- 
lars a  year  less  by  the  year  1980. 

In  broader  terms  we  could  lose  our  tech- 
nological superiority  and  Invaluable  skills 
If  history  repeats  Itself,  we  would  lose  the 
spill-out  which  past  advances  in  science  have 
given  to  the  U.S.  economy.  We  would  have 
a  second-class  air  transportation  system.  Just 
as  we  now  have  a  second-class  merchant  ma- 
rine and  second-class  railroads.  And  we 
■would  be  well  on  our  way,  in  the  opinion  of 
other  countries,  to  being  a  second-class  na- 
tion as  the  other  countries  of  the  world  sur- 
passed us  in  Industrial  technology,  scientific 
and  productive  capabilities. 

What  we  must  do  now— you  In  Industry 
and  we  In  Government^is  decide  on  a  mu- 
tually acceptable  approach  and  get  on  with 
the  business  of  building  our  SST.  We  must 
talk  with  each  other  and  discuss  frankly  our 
Ideas  to  discover  those  which  are  alike  and 
those  which  are  divergent.  I  have  concluded 
m  my  own  mind  that  we  must  build  an 
^ST — the  best  one  the  state  of  the  art  wlU 
permit.  I  want  to  tell  you  my  own  personal 
Ideas  on  what  I  think  the  proper  approach 
should  be.  I  reiterate,  I  speak  only  for  my- 
Belf,  one  Senator.  And  there  are  some  99 
other  prima  donnas — I  said  other — in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

The  development  of  an  SST  is  a  national 
program.  When  I  speak  of  development  I 
mean  the  design,  engineering,  construction 
and  testing  of  experimental  prototypes— soft 
tooled  and  hand-knit.  For  until  we  fly  and 
test  our  peaper  theories  In  the  air.  we  will  not 
have  the  knowledge  upon  which  to  make  an 
Intelligent  decision  with  respect  to  produc- 
tion— neitheii  the  Government,  which  will 
be  investing  taxpayers'  dollars,  nor  the 
manufacturers  or  the  airlines,  who  will  risk 
stockholders'  equities. 

We  must  proceed  without  delay— pru- 
dently, but  deliberately— to  test  our  ideas, 
to  refine  them,  to  improve  them  so  that  we 
will  arrive  at  a  safe  and  economical  aircraft. 
We  no  longer  face  the  spur  of  earlier  de- 
liveries by  foreign  competition,  which  added 
a  sense  of  urgency  to  the  program  in  1963. 
I  believe  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  build 
both  of  the  competing  prototypes  and  two 
copies  of  each.  We  have  two  existing  con- 
cepts to  be  tested.  One  airframe  prototype 
would  be  complex,  but  offers  the  advantages 
of  flexibility.  This  is  the  variable  sweep- 
wing  design  proposed  by  the  Boeing  Co. 
The  other  prototype  would  perhaps  not  be 
as  flexible,  but  would  offer  the  advantages 
of  simplicity  and  time-tested  design.  This 
Is  the  swept  back  fixed-wing  on  double  Delta 
design  proposed  by  the  Lockheed  Co. 

Seldom  in  the  development  of  new  air- 
craft have  such  diverse  designs  been  pro- 
posed. Both  designs  offer  great  promise. 
But  untU  they  are  built  and  flown,  we  cannot 


know  whether  the  promises  will  come  true. 
In  a  project  as  complicated  as  the  SST  where 
the  tinest  refinement  can  mean  the  differ- 
ence in  economic  success  or  failure — where 
the  addition  of  1.000  pounds  of  pay  load  or 
an  extra  300  miles  spells  profit  or  loss— we 
cannot  afford  now  to  make  a  1  billion  dol- 
lar decision  on  insufficient  Information.  Al- 
though the  development  costs  arc  enormous 
and  competing  prototypes  would  add  to  the 
cost,  this  is  one  situation  where  the  old  adage 
"penny  wise  and  pound  foolish"  applies. 

Speaking  of  decisions  based  on  insufficient 
Information,  we  have  already  noted  regret- 
fully one  or  two  goofs  during  the  process  of 
getlng  ready  for  the  big  decision  to  go  ahead. 
For  Instance,  sonic  boom  tests  were  sched- 
uled last  year  over  a  metropolitan  area  in 
Oklahoma  to  obtain  the  reaction  of  citizens 
to  these  noises.  Then  the  cart  was  placed 
squarely  before  the  horse  by  scheduling  sonic 
boom  studies  in  the  desert  of  New  Mexico  to 
obtain  more  precise  data  on  what  happened 
structurally  to  the  homes  of  Oklahoma  citi- 
zens. It  may  be  that  the  human  eardrum 
will  tolerate  more  boom  than  ordinary  win- 
dow glass.  The  FAA  should  have  had  better 
data  on  sonic  boom  structural  effects  before 
It  launched  its  Oklahoma  experiment  to  ob- 
tain data  on  human  effects. 

Actually,  the  competing  prototype  ap- 
proach could  result  in  only  minor  added 
program  costs,  plus  a  much  more  economical 
aircraft,  which  in  the  long  rim  would  be 
more  profitable  to  the  airlines  and  which 
would  assure  a  quicker  and  surer  recoupment 
of  Government  investment. 

A  computer  analysis  of  added  cost  for  com- 
peting airframe  prototypes  shows  that  added 
cost  through  100  hours  of  testing  would  be 
about  98  percent  greater.  But  through  cer- 
tification, this  would  raise  costs  only  49  per- 
cent. The  added  cost  for  production  of  200 
units  would  be  not  quite  10  percent  greater. 
The  increase  in  airplane  total  operating  costs 
over  a  15-year  period  would  only  be  1.4  per- 
cent greater.  When  you  stack  the  possibili- 
ties of  obtaining  a  much  safer  and  a  more 
profitable  plane  against  only  1.4  percent 
added  cost  spread  over  15  years.  I  believe 
we  would  save  money  in  the  long  run  by 
spending  a  little  extra  now  and  letting  com- 
petition do  the  rest. 

The  figures  I  have  seen  lead  me  to  believe 
we  can  build  and  test  four  airframe  proto- 
types— two  of  each  design.  Including  en- 
gines— for  about  $1.2  billion.  The  engine. 
If  one  estimate  prevails,  coEts  $400  million 
of  this  amount.  The  outlay  on  appropria- 
tions would  be  spread  over  a  5-year  period, 
so  that  we  would  not  need  to  fund  the  total 
cost  in  any  one  year.  Thus,  the  funding 
requirements  would  be  about  $250  million 
a  year.  The  willingness  and  abiUty  of  the 
maniifacturcrs  to  share  this  cost  with  the 
Government  should  be  a  consideration.  I 
think  it  would  be  in  their  interest  to  do 
so.  But  prudent  management  could  not  al- 
low, and  the  Government  should  not  expect, 
them  to  bear  the  proportion  envisaged  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  If  need  be.  the  Gov- 
ernment should  pay  for  sll  development 
costs  through  the  st.-ige  at  Which  an  intel- 
ligent decision  can  be  made  with  the  help 
of  the  airlines  (the  final  buyer)  on  produc- 
tion. 

The  idea  of  Government  fusiding  for  devel- 
oping of  technological  improvement  with 
commercial  benefits  for  private  companies 
should  not  frighten  anyone  or  even  come 
as  a  surprise.  There  are  many  past  prece- 
dents. Back  In  1844.  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment subsidized  the  building  of  trial  lines 
for  the  Morse  telegraph.  The  State  Depart- 
ment funded  the  building  ot  a  transoceanic 
cable  between  Newfoundland  and  Ireland  In 
1857.  We  gave  millions  of  acres  of  public 
land  to  the  transcontinental  railroads  after 
the  Civil  War.  In  more  recent  times  the 
Maritime  Administration  has  funded  the 
development  and  operation  of  the  nuclear 
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ship  Savannah.  Since  the  early  day?;  of 
aviation,  the  Government  has  ftmded  the 
airlines  through  maU  payments  and  dlrerr 
subsidy. 

Only  yesterday  the  President,  In  his  budget 
message,  asked  for  funds  to  study  the  de- 
velopment of  a  high-speed  express  tr.iin 
from  Boston  to  New  York,  This  could  be 
a  $2  bilUon  project  in  itself.  The  Congress 
has  appropriated  funds  for  mass  transit 
systems.  All  these  projects  provide  commer- 
cial benefits  to  private  companies,  but  are 
also  in  the  national  interest  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public. 

Some  provision  must  be  made  for  the  re- 
coupment of  the  Government's  Investment 
I  do  not  think  it  Is  necessary  at  this  time 
to  work  cut  a  detailed  plan,  because  again 
we  do  not  have  sufficient  knowledge  about 
what  the  end  product  will  be. 

But  the  economics  of  the  plane  must  be 
designed  fo  that  there  will  be  eventual  re- 
coupment over  a  period  of  years.  Of  course 
if  the  decision  is  made  not  to  go  Into  pro- 
duction, the  question  Is  moot  anyway,  i 
am  confident  this  will  not  happen. 

Therefore.  dlscuEsion  should  continue  dur- 
ing the  development  period  as  to  the  most 
practical  way  to  repay  the  Government. 

I  believe  that  seme  means  can  be  devised 
where  the  Government— the  taxpayers  at 
large — ^would  bear  the  loss  If  production  fell 
short  and  where  the  taxpayers  would  share 
in  profits  or  revenues  If  sales  exceed  a  yet 
undetermined  break-even  factor,  in  any 
event,  taxpayers  would  benefit  in  the  long 
run.  The  program  should  not  flounder  now. 
though,  simply  because  a  proper  formula 
has  not  been  agreed  upon. 

Since  the  Government  will  bear  virtually 
all  the  development  cost  and  be  responsible 
for  the  procurement  of  the  prototypes,  it 
must  have  a  voice  in  the  crucial  decisions 
to  be  made.  Because  this  is  a  national  pro- 
gram of  immense  proportion,  these  decisions 
must  be  made  by  the  highest  officials  of  the 
Government. 

And  since  the  program  cuts  across  many 
segments  of  our  national  interest,  the  deci- 
sions must  be  made  by  a  represent;! tive 
group  of  Government  leaders.  The  Presi- 
dent's appointment  of  the  Cabinet  level 
committee,  headed  up  by  Secretary  McNa- 
mara.  was  a  wise  move.  Much  of  the  progress 
made  In  the  past  year  Is  directly  attributable 
to  the  fine  efforts  of  this  committee.  With  a 
cross  section  of  our  top  leaders  working  on 
the  program,  the  proper  decisions  are  as- 
sured. A  committee  of  this  type  is  necessary 
to  make  the  broad  decisions  inherent  In  a 
national  program.  Such  a  conamittee  serves 
essentially  the  same  functions  as  a  board 
of  directors  for  a  corporation. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  other  Govern- 
ment officials  to  execute  the  broad  decisions 
and  supervise  the  details  of  the  program. 
I  personally  (again)  feel  that  some  way 
must  be  work3d  cut  to  Insure  the  fullest 
active  participation  of  the  other  aircraft 
manufacturers  and  the  airlines,  who  will  be 
the  purchasers.  The  most  tragic  mist.-ke 
we  cotild  make  would  be  to  establish  a  Gov- 
ernment procurement  officer  as  cz.\r  of  tlie 
program  and  come  up  with  a  plane  he  likes, 
but  one  th3  airlines  will  not  buy.  or  long 
distance  travelers  will  not  use. 

It  is  at  this  stage— the  detail  design  of 
the  plane — that  Government  should  f.^ci? 
into  the  shadows  and  private  enterprise  as- 
sume responsibility.  Adequate  provision 
must  necessarily  be  made  to  insure  against 
waste  and  exorbitant  cost.  But  with  com- 
peting prototypes,  we  need  have  no  fc.ir 
about  inefficiency  or  poor  effort  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers  or  airlines. 

I  understand  that  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment Is  working  on  a  plan  which  would  per- 
mit the  full  engagement  of  private  manage- 
ment working  in  cooperation  with  Govern- 
ment project  supervisors.  This  is  a  vital 
essential    to    the    success   of    this    program. 
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The  manufacturers  and  the  airlines  must 
design  the  plane — ^not  Government  officials. 
TUe  Government  agency  which  CCTtifles  the 
plane  cannot  beccane  deeply  lnv<dved  in  Its 
detailed  design  or  deelgnate  the  selection. 

As  we  must  avoid  arbitrary  decisions  by  a 
government  czar,  we  must  also  avoid  de- 
tailed decisions  by  a  committee  of  too  many 
cooks.  This  Is  an  area  where  Government 
and  industry  must  sit  down  together  and 
find  a  workable  approach— and  I  might  add 
one  with  sufficient  flexibility  to  permit 
change  as  the  program  progresses.  This  may 
require  full-  or  part-time  assignment  of  air- 
line officials  to  work  directly  with  Govern- 
ment officials  responsible  for  the  execution 
of  the  program.  I  am  sure  the  details  of 
delegation  of  authority  and  responsibility 
can  be  agreed  upon  once  the  funding  im- 
passe is  resolved. 

In  addition  to  being  a  national  program. 
the  development  of  SST  prototypes  must  be 
an  all-industry  project.  Just  as  the  financ- 
ing is  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  one  corn- 
par  y  so  are  the  solutions  of  technological 
problems.  The  best  research  and  design 
teams  from  all  the  major  aircraft  manu- 
facturers interested  in  the  program  must  be 
u=ed.  This  could  be  achieved  through  prime 
contracts  awarded  to  developers  of  the  two 
^  competing  designs  with  substantial  subcon- 
tracts being  let  by  them  to  other  major 
manufacturers.  I  have  talked  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  companies  involved  and 
feel  they  would  welcome  this  type  of  ap- 
proach. Not  only  would  we  be  assured  of 
the  best  knowledge  and  skill  available,  but 
we  would  also  temper  opposition  to  the  pro- 
gram by  those  who  oppose  what  they  call 
monopolies  at  Federal  expense. 

In  this  connection  the  most  recent  studies 
on  market  potential  are  much  more  opti- 
mistic than  in  1963.  Then,  we  talked  about 
a  market  for  200  of  our  SST's.  One  of  the 
manufacturers  now  conservatively  estimates 
the  market  at  400.  Other  studies  being  made 
indicate  the  market  through  1980  to  be  as 
larpe  as  600,  with  an  additional  400  needed 
bv  1985  and  another  500  by  1990.  This  is  a 
total  market  through  1990  of  1.500  airplanes. 
This  bird.  If  It  is  as  good  as  I  think  It  wUl 
be,  will  rival  the  venerable  DC-3. 

With  a  market  potential  this  large,  we 
dout  need  to  worry  about  monopolies.  There 
would  be  plenty  of  room  for  production  of 
two  or  even  three  competing  U.S.  SST  de- 
signs. The  projections  on  revenue  pas- 
senger-miles by  1980  and  1990  are  fantastic. 
I  believe  the  airline  managements,  who 
plan  ahead  for  only  2  to  5  years,  must  take 
a  longer  look  at  the  future  and  get  some 
of  the  optimism  and  enthusiasm  which  we 
senior  citizens,  I  mean  senior  Senators,  on 
Capitol  mil  have.  Often  we  spend  so  much 
time  looking  backward  we  don't  realize  we 
have  made  progress  imtU  it  knocks  us  down. 
Aviation  progress  has  been  remarkable. 
Si.xty-one  years  ago  the  Wright  brothers 
made  the  first  powered  flight.  This  mo- 
mentous flight  covered  120  feet.  The  fuse- 
la  i^e  on  the  domestic  version  of  the  Lock- 
liced  SST  is  over  twice  that  distance.  I  think 
ue  are  Just  now  beglimlng  to  buUd  ah-planes. 
There  wUl  be  a  continual  need  for  short- 
haul,  Intercity  aircraft. 

The  SST  wUl  satisfy  for  20  years  to  come 
our  long-haul  and  Intercontinental  flights 
needs.  We  are  Just  now  building  the  stable 
ot  different  types  of  airplanes  we  need — de- 
sizned  for  specific  missions. 

Some  of  otir  military  people  are  beginning 
to  take  off  their  blinders  and  recognize  the 
urgent  need  for  a  new  manned  supersonic 
bomber.  When  they  see  what  the  new  en- 
gine for  the  SST  is  capable  of,  they  will  be 
crj-lng  for  a  new  bomber.  We  must,  I  re- 
peat must,  build  a  supersonic  bomber.  As  a 
cornfield  engineer,  I  believe  the  new  bomber 
niid  our  commercial  SST  can  utilize  a  com- 
mon engine,  even  though  the  boys  in  blue 
shout  their  opposition  to  any  such  mundane 


thing  as  a  powerplant  designed  for  ciTlllan 
use.  But  when  the  engine  for  the  SST  Is 
ready  for  production,  I  will  wager  that  the 
idea  at  building  it  into  an  Air  Force  super- 
sonic bomber  will  suddenly  become  an  exam- 
ple of  Air  Force  wisdom — as  was  the  Lock- 
heed C-141. 

These  comments  I  have  made  today  and 
the  approach  I  have  suggested  are  necessarily 
broad  and  unspeciflc.  Many  of  the  specifics 
mtist  be  filled  in  later  on. 

I  would  welcome  your  comments  on  It  and 
any  potshots  you  care  to  take.  Now  is  the 
time  for  us  to  get  together  across  the  table, 
maybe  pound  on  it  a  bit.  and  discuss  our 
problems  and  our  dreams. 

As  in  the  song  from  "Damn  Yankee," 
"You  gotta  have  heart."  and  let's  make  the 
start. 


Capitol  Physician 
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Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  fonner 
colleague,  Representative  Walt  Horan, 
called  to  my  attention  a  very  fine  tribute 
to  a  man  who  has  been  both  friend  and 
physician  to  many  former  and  present 
Members  of  Congress.  I  am  speaking  of 
Dr.  George  W.  Calver. 

As  Walt  Horan  said  when  he  auto- 
graphed a  picture  for  Dr.  Calver: 

Since  1928  Dr.  Calver  has  lengthened  the 
lives  and  increased  the  effectiveness  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  No  greater  service  ex- 
ists to  the  legislative  branch. 


Both  Walt  and  I  thought  that  this 
long-overdue  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
public  servant  deserved  being  placed  In 
the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Courier  of  George  Wasliington 
University  Hospital,  faU  1964] 
Capitol  Phtsician 

In  most  cases,  if  you  want  an  appointment 
with  Dr.  George  W.  Calver,  you  must  first  get 
elected  to  Congress.  The  reason  for  this  is 
simple.  Dr.  Calver  is  the  physician  to 
Congress. 

Congress  didn't  always  have  a  physician, 
but  When  it  did  get  one  It  was  Dr.  Calver,  a 
1913  graduate  of  the  GWU  Medical  School. 
He  has  been  "Doc"  to  Congressman  for  36 
years. 

In  1928  three  Congressman  collapsed  In  a 
single  month.  One  died  In  his  office  after 
being  without  medical  attention  for  2  hours 
because  there  wm  no  physician  in  the  Hotise 
or  Senate.  Soon  after  this  Incident.  Nicholas 
Longworth.  then  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
asked  the  Navy  to  assign  Its  41 -year-old 
lieutenant  commander  at  the  naval  dls- 
I>ensary  in  Washington  to  be  in  attendance 
for  the  sessions  of  Congress.  Three  years 
later,  in  1931,  Congress  passed  special  legis- 
lation prohibiting  Dr.  Calver's  transfer  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law.  In  this  way  Dr. 
Calver  became  the  first — and  only — Capitol 
physician. 

As  the  physician  to  the  Nation's  lawmak- 
ers, his  working  environment  is  different 
from  other  doctors.  Usually  his  day  at  Con- 
gress begins  at  noon  when  Congress  convenes 
and  ends  at  five  when  It  adjotirns — 6  days  a 
week.  With  rounds  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hos- 
pital and  the  supervision  of  two  laboratories 
at  the  hospital.  Dr.  Calver's  day  often  starts 
at  9  in  the  morning  and  flnlshes  10  at  night. 
However,  during  filibuBters.  Dr.  Calver  main- 


tains a  vigil  around  the  clock.  On  a  mo- 
ment's notice  appointments  are  broken  be- 
cause of  roUcalls  and  other  urgent  matters 
concerning  his  congressl<»al  patients. 

"By  and  large  I  deal  with  the  major  oocu- 
pational  hazard  of  Congress."  says  Dr.  Calver. 
"I  deal  with  nervous  tension." 

"Senators  and  Representatives  are  exposed 
to  too  much  eatlZLg,  too  much  talking,  too 
much  writing,  and  too  many  pressures  from 
their  constituents. 

"As  I  meet  new  Members  of  Congress  I 
give  them  all  the  same  advice.  Give  6  per- 
cent of  your  time  to  keeping  well,  and  you 
won't  have  to  spend  100  percent  of  your 
time  getting  over  being  sick." 

The  77-year-old  physician  takes  his  own 
advice.  Each  day  he  does  10  minutes  of 
sitUng-up  exercises  and  goes  for  walks  with 
his  dog.  As  often  as  possible  he  works  In 
his  large  garden  and  In  his  hobby  shop.  The 
gym  in  the  New  House  Office  Building  was 
opened  in  1935  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  Calver  aiul  a  Representative  iioca.  New 
Yra-k. 

Many  years  ago.  Dr.  Calver  prescribed  long 
walks  before  breakfast  for  a  freshman  Sen- 
ator who  needed  relief  from  the  tensions  of 
his  hectic  life.  The  advice  was  well  taken 
because  the  Senator,  Harry  S.  Truman,  bas 
made  early  morning  walks  a  lifelong  habit. 
Dr.  Calver  performs  various  scientific  tests 
on  all  new  Congressmen,  which  he  feels  are 
useful  and  necessary,  but  his  real  goal  la  to 
make  f  rlenda. 

"A  newly  elected  Congressman  comes  to 
Washington  from  his  district  or  State  an  the 
heels  of  victory  and  a  sense  of  importance, 
only  to  learn  that  he  is  on  the  bottom  of  the 
pile  in  Congress.  Very  often  the  beet  pre- 
scription for  this  letdown  Is  a  friend." 

Dr.  Calver  is  Just  such  a  friend.  As  a  na- 
tive of  Washington,  D.C.,  he  is  free  of  sec- 
tional Interests,  and  as  a  District  ot  Columbia 
resident  he  has  never  voted  until  this  year  or 
belonged  to  a  political  party.  Because  of  tills 
he  has  been  able  to  give  dispassionate  solace 
to  all  Members  of  Congress.  As  he  points 
out,  "to  me  there's  no  difference  between  a 
Republican  bellyache  and  Democratic  belly- 
ache." 


So  many  have  taken  Dr.  Calver  Into  their 
confidence  that  a  saying  exists  on  Capitol 
Hill,  "If  Doc  Calver  ever  opened  up,  there 
wouldn't  be  anything  sacred  left  In  Wasli- 
ington." Getting  him  to  discuss  the  frus- 
trations, ccanplalnts.  or  confessions  of  his 
illustrious  patients,  living  or  dead,  is  Impoe- 
slble.  Anyone  who  persists  gets  walked  over 
to  a  sign  on  his  office  wall  which  reads,  "No 
talkee,  no  tellee,  no  catchee  hellee." 

Dr.  Calver's  office,  unlike  most  physicians' 
offices,  is  an  organized  clutter  of  printed 
proverbs,  stuffed  fish,  autographed  i>ictures 
of  Presidents  and  Congressmen,  statues, 
awards,  cotlflcatea,  and  cartoons.  Among 
the  memorabilia  on  the  mantel  of  hU  cavem- 
otis  office  is  a  Japanese  Vxi  ot  health,  a  nxin- 
iature  rocking  chair  made  from  the  wood  of 
a  Washington  elm.  and  two  signed  p>hoto- 
graphs — one  from  the  late  President  Kennedy 
and  another  from  President  Johnson,  both 
former  patients  during  their  Senate  and 
House  days.  On  a  nearby  wall  is  an  editorial 
cartoon  from  the  Washir^jton  Star  conmient- 
Ing  on  the  time  Dr.  Calver  caused  the  Senate 
to  be  recessed  for  10  days.  During  censontilp 
proceedings  against  the  late  Senates  Mc- 
Carthy. Dr.  Calver  pointed  out  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  that  the  Senator  could  not  be 
tried  in  absentia.  Dr.  Calver  had  placed  the 
Senator  in  the  hospital  from  an  Ulness  Just 
prior  to  the  proceedings. 

Aside  from  the  gallery  of  signed  pictures 
from  prominent  public  flgxires,  a  visitor  to 
Dr.  Calver's  office  notices  an  unusual  desk 
and  an  unusual  chair.  The  massive  wooden 
desk  that  Dr.  Calver  sits  at  was  issued  to 
Congressmen  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
There  are  very  few  to  be  seen  today.     The 
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cJtudr  beyond  his  desk  is  an  old  dentist  chair 
that  Dr.  Calver  uses  tor  eye  examinations. 

Not  all  the  people  that  Dr.  Calver  treats 
are  Members  of  Congress.  He  gives  anmial 
physicals  and  first-aid  care  to  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  officials  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  He  oversees  first- 
aid  stations  In  nine  buildings.  Dr.  Calver 
and  his  staff  of  nine  nurses — one  at  each 
first-aid  station — and  two  naval  doctors  as- 
signed to  his  office  also  meet  the  emergency 
medical  needs  of  tourists  In  the  Capitol  Hill 
buildings.  Last  year  he  and  his  staff  had 
45,000  patient  visits.  "This  Is  higher  than 
past  years,"  Dr.  Calver  points  out.  "Many 
more  tourists  visited  the  Capitol  on  the  way 
to  and  from  the  New  Tork  World's  Pair,  so 
of  course  the  nxunber  of  people  becoming  ill 
was  higher.  Dr.  Calver  saw  about  80  patients 
a  day.  ^ 

The  Capitol  physician  has  no  Immediate 
plans  for  retiring  and  certainly  shows  no 
signs  of  slowing  down.  Dr.  Calver  graduated 
from  the  George  Washington  University, 
completed  his  medical  education  at  GWU 
and  after  his  residency  at  Providence  Hos- 
pital in  Washington  in  1913,  entered  the 
Navy.  His  Navy  medical  career  took  him  to 
many  places  in  the  Far  East  and  several 
Navy  medical  centers  In  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Calver  was  the  senior  medical  officer  of 
the  U.S.S.  Henderson  sailing  through  the 
West  Indies,  Panama  Canal,  the  Philippines 
and  to  China  prior  to  his  assignment  at 
the  Naval  Dispensary  in  Washington  in  1927. 
In  1928  he  was  assigned  to  the  Capitol.  By 
1945  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral.  In  1947  he  was  placed  on  the 
retired  list  after  33  years  of  service  but  con- 
tinued on  active  duty  status  to  make  his 
place  on  the  active  list  available  for  another 
officer. 

Dr.  Calver  has  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished medical  career.  As  he  suggests, 
"I've  been  concerned  with  keeping  men 
healthy  and  working  at  their  Important  re- 
sponsibilities. This  has  been  very  satisfy- 
ing to  me." 


"Reliiiont  Heritage  of  America" — ^Ad- 
dress hj  Hon.  Brooks  Hays 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

or   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  before  Hon.  Brooks  Hays  left  the 
White  House,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  special  assistant  to  the 
President,  he  presented  a  memorable 
address   to   the  Awards   Dinner   of  the 

14th  Annual  Pilgrimage  of  the  Religious 

Heritage  of  America. 

As  a  former  colleague  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  as  director  of  the 
food-for-peace  pr<«ram,  I  came  to  know 
and  admire  Brooks  Hays. 

Following  some  of  the  sparkling  Hays 
humor,  he  delivered  an  inspiring  state- 
ment of  our  spiritual  heritage.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text  of 
his  address  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Addbess  bt  thx  Honokabls  Brooks  Hats  at 
THX  Awards  Dinitxb  or  ths  14th  Annttai. 

WaSBINOTON       PlLORTMACaE       Of       RKUGIOTHS 

EbEBrrAGK  or  Aickrica,  inc.,  JtTNi:  27,  1064, 
BCattloweb  Hotel 

President  Johnson  has  acked  me  to  say  to 
you  that,  first,  he  is  greatly  pleased  that 
his  suggestion  that  was  made  at  the  Presi- 
dential prayer  breakfast — the  annual  meet- 
ing sponsored  by  the  International  Christian 
Leadership — has  the  approval  of  Dr.  Slzoo  and 
the  other  distinguished  leaders  in  this  great 
movement,  the  Religious  Heritage  of  Ameri- 
ca, Inc.  Further,  that  he  Would  be  gratified 
if  churchmen  of  aU  faiths  throughout  the 
coiintry  acting  exclusively  through  private 
organizations  would  support  the  idea  of  a 
religious  freedom  center  in  Washington.  It 
would  symbolize  our  faith  in  God  and  our 
determination  to  maintain  the  Nation's 
spiritual  and  religious  foundations.  The 
President  believes  that  a  building  of  this 
kind,  constructed  in  this  way,  would  not  only 
stand  as  a  symbol  of  religious  freedom  but 
would  also  provide  a  practical  facility  for 
prayer  and  a  place  of  voliintary  assembly 
for  those  who  were  concerned  that  our  re- 
ligious traditions  be  maintained  and  utilized 
in  the  struggle  for  righteousness  and  peace. 

I  know  that  I  am  speaking  to  the  saints 
and  not  the  sinners,  that  I  should  not  ex- 
hort the  saints.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  sup- 
pose that  even  sinners  shouldn't  suffer  ex- 
hortations from  me,  but  I  do  have  some 
thoughts  to  leave  with  you  on  this  very 
Important  occasion  because  of  this  announce- 
ment by  the  President  and  with  the  things 
that  have  happened  already  In  this  pilgrim- 
age it  is  apparent  that  we  are  ready  to  do 
something  that  has  never  been  done  before 
in  the  long  history  of  the  Republic.  We  are 
Involved  In  the  life  of  the  Nation — in  the 
affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  which  is  an 
Important  part  of  our  parish.  We  have  de- 
rived as  individuals,  great  benefactions  and 
great  blessings  from  the  State,  and  a  sense 
of  obligation  alone  should  inspire  us  to  make 
exertions  in  the  political  realm  that  we 
might  have  a  righteous  State  and  that  the 
elements  of  Justice  and  decency  in  political 
affairs  be  strengthened.  Now  the  truce  that 
Eklmuxicl  Btarke  asked  the  church  to  main- 
tain, I  think  Should  be  maintained  today 

and  his   injunction  perha^  -was   a  wise  one 

lor  those  In  our  times.  It  Is  not  too  much 
to  expect  that  we  find  in  the  shelter  of  the 
church  the  solace  and  the  comfort  that  all 
men  and  women  seek,  and  since  my  life  has 
been  spent  in  politics,  I  c»n  say  that  In  the 
btiffetings  that  are  inevitable.  In  the  fxjlitl- 
cal  career,  one  requires  tbls  solace.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  moral  Issues  and  is  not 
the  exclusive  function  of  the  church  for  the 
church  has  a  contribution  to  make  in  the 
reconciling  of  issues  on  a  moral  basis.  The 
shelter  and  the  truce  can  be  maintained 
without  abandoning  our  prophetic  service. 
We  have  never  believed  that  the  concept  of 
a  wall  of  separation  should  imply  that  poll- 
tics  and  reUglon  are  to  be  unrelated.  In 
the  American  scene  they  are  interdependent. 
To  be  Impregnable  the  wall  need  not  be  Im- 
penetrable. There  must  be  a  commerce  in 
ideas  between  these  two  great  areas  of  life — 
religion  and  politics — and  Burke  I  am  sure, 
were  he  with  us  today,  would  ^i^ee  with 
what  I  have  said.  Surely  we  agree  <hat  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  liberals  arid  con- 
servatives, may  find  in  church  life  a  con* 
geniality  and  rich  fellowship  in  the  church 
while  they  differ  in  the  poUtlcal  pursuits  and 
find  themselves  on  opposing  sides. 

This  is  the  birthday  of  a  saintly  woman 
named  Helen  Keller,  and  I  recall  that  one 
time  she  said  that  one  would  have  to  live 
in  a  dark  and  silent  world  to  understand 


fully  the  precious  comfort  of  religion.  This 
is  doubtless  true,  and  yet  as  I  recall  ttie 
words  of  Pascal,  I  think  that  there  is  in  the 
injunction  that  the  17th  century  the- 
ologian and  scientist,  gave  us  out  of  his 
meditation  300  years  ago,  was  something  that 
would  apply  today.  He  gave  us  a  wonderful 
definition  of  religion;  perhaps  you  are  fa- 
miliar with  it.  He  said  "It  is  a  higher  life 
It  is  a  calm  and  deep  enthiisiasm.  It  is  a 
love  which  radiates.  It  is  a  force  which  acts. 
It  is  a  happiness  which  overflows."  I  reuited 
that  inventory  to  a  friend  one  day  and  I 
said,  "Do  you  think  of  ansrthlng  he  omit- 
ted?" He  said,  "Yes,  it  Is  a  conscience  which 
prods."  "Well,"  I  said,  "If  Pascal  were  here  I 
think  he  would  Insist  that  as  he  spoke  of  a 
force  which  acts  he  was  thinking  of  the  con- 
science within  a  man  that  moves  him  into  the 
conflicts  of  life  with  the  determination  to  see 
these  religious  and  spiritual  values  in  the 
life  of  society.  So  religion  is  more  than  a 
love  that  radiates  or  a  happiness  that  over- 
flows; it  is  a  force  that  acts  and  sometimes 
it  moves  us  into  difficult  and  dangerous  situ- 
ations. "Though  love  repine  and  reason 
chafe,  there  comes  a  voice  beyond  reply,  'tis 
man's  perdition  to  be  safe  when  for  the  truth 
he  ought  to  die'."  So  we  cannot  expect  the 
comfort  of  religion  to  provide  a  cloister,  mak- 
ing us  secure  from  life's  conflicts.  Still  there 
is  Joy  and  happiness  in  the  struggle,  though 
our  times  present  some  of  the  severest  that 
mankind  has  ever  known. 

I  am  indebted  to  a  preacher  friend  for  this 
theological  concept.  I  believe  he  was  quot- 
ing Karl  Barth  who,  asked  about  it,  said,  in 
substance,  indeed  God  is  at  our  side  in  this 
struggle,  whether  It  is  in  the  institutional 
life  of  the  church  we  love,  or  in  the  conflicts 
of  government  where  we  have  firm  convic- 
tions that  thrust  us  into  the  battle.  God  is 
on  our  side  "without  dUutlng  any  of  his 
divine  essence."  The  very  existence  of  ten- 
sion in  an  Individual  life  troubled  by  injus- 
tice around  him  or  tensions  in  the  life  of  a 
group  because  adjustment,  perfect  adjust- 
ment to  the  total  society,  has  not  been  ac- 
complished may  be  God's  gift  to  ffis  children. 
This  may  be  the  force  that  acts  to  thrust  us 
into  the  conflicts  that  call  for  the  contribu- 
tion ol  religious  men  and  -women — men  .nid 

women  who  believe  in  God  and  who  believe 

that  we  are  His  partners  In  this  enterprise  of 

building  a  Just  and  righteous  nation  and 
world. 

Isaiah  had  something  to  say  about  it  a  long 
time  ago.  He  said,  "God  will  not  rest  until 
He  establishes  justice  in  the  world."  So  if 
God  will  not  tire,  we  must  not. 

What  are  the  issues?  I  shall  not  enumer- 
ate them.  I  think  I  might  be  forgiven  for 
mentioning  one  of  them,  the  dramatic  Isuie 
of  ovu-  times.  I  have  lived  very  close  to  it. 
We  cannot  wish  the  racial  issue  away  from 
our  doorstep,  nor  the  Negroes'  doorstep,  but 
his  greatest  hope  is  In  the  friendliness  of  the 
more  powerful  white  group,  and  while  some- 
times representatives  of  the  minority  find 
themselves  embarrassed  in  their  own  racial 
group  by  the  suggestion  that  they  are  be- 
trayers of  their  own,  by  maintaining  this 
friendliness  and  this  faith  In  the  white  man. 
But  we  believe  that  his  trust  is  well-founded, 
and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  struggle 
with  him,  and  for  him. 

My  heart  is  singing  because  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  about  to  send  to  the 
President's  desk  an  important  civil  rights 
'bill.  Men  equally  conscientious  and  equally 
compassionate  may  differ  about  some  of  the 
mechanisms  that  are  embraced  In  this  law. 
and  yet  we  can  all  rejoice  that  here  is  a 
symbol  of  the  Nation's  conscience,  its  de- 
sire to  bring  into  alinement  with  otir  avowals. 
The  governmental  policies  and  the  conduct  of 


our Nuion.    These  words  have  been  unpleas- 
jl,-  f.r  some  of  my  beloved  friends  in  the 
south   to  hear,   and  yet   I  have  counseled 
yitu  them  in  this  direction.    Tou  see  I  am 
talk'.ug   now    about   the   Conunonwealth   as 
our  workshop,  as  a  place  where  we  may  find 
an  opportunity  to  apply  the  principles  of  oxir 
faith.    I  have  counseled  with  them  to  recall 
thai  in  other  Issues  we  had  to  recognize  the 
interdependence     of     the     States     and     the 
regions — and  no  region  any  longer  lives  unto 
itsel!       The   Supreme   Court   said   one   time 
when  a  certain  State  undertook  to  prohibit 
the  impoverished  people  of  Arkansas  for  ex- 
ampie  from  moving  into  their  State,  that  the 
State  had  no  such  power.    It  is  the  right  then 
of  any  American  to  go  into  another  State  if 
riis   purposes    are    good.     I    cov^nseled    with 
them  to  remember  that  when  Congress  was 
iegi-siating   on   labor  relations   some   Repre- 
sentatives— those  both  on  labor's  and  man- 
agement's side — said  to  those  of  us  from  rural 
districts  in  the  South,  that  we  should  have 
nothing  to  say  about  Industrial  relations,  we 
replied  that  we  had  a  stake  in  the  policies 
of  ti.e  factories  of  the  North  for  the  trucks 
produced  In  the  automobile  factories  there 
were   to    be   sold    to   our   farmers    and    any 
mis;~'  mdling  of  labor  relations  would  be  re- 
flected In  the  problems  of  the  whole  Nation. 
We  claimed  a  right  to  contribute  to  the  new 
design  and  I  point  out  parenthetically  tliat 
the  great  labor  movement  did  not  suffer  by 
reason  of  what  we  did,  but  It  was  the  na- 
tion..! judgment  that  some  changes  should  be 
made     So  In  this  difficult  and  delicate  Issue 
where  moral  principles  are  Involved,  can  we 
not    lovingly  say    to   those   who   have   been 
reluctant  to  change  patterns  that  our  reli- 
gious convictions  require  the  change  and  that 
the  North  and  West  has  a  stake  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  South.    I  am  happy  to  point  out 
that  one  very  unpromlnent  feature  of  the 
civil  rights  legislation  has  to  do  with  concilia- 
tion, and  I  doubt  that  much  has  been  said 
about  it,  and  here  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity at  the  local  level  to  live  out  our  re- 
ligion— the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  concept  of  Jus- 
tice and  brotherhood.    I  predict  that  we  will 
find  perhaps  that  the  little-known  and  un- 
dramatlzed  paragraphs  in  that  law  to  set  up 

procedures    for   conciliation    in    which    there 

sha'.i  t>e  communication  and  voluntary  action 
at  the  local  level,  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the 

most    effective    provisions    in    a    law    that    is 

designed  to  make  America  more  Christian, 

in  tlie  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  You  are 
hearing  me  patiently. 

T.he  finest  compliment  I  ever  heard  paid 

my  own  faith,  when  I  think  of  its  expres- 
sion in  political  life,  was  from  the  lips  of  a 
rabbi.  He  was  asked  by  a  young  Christian  if 
he  had  any  message  for  Christian  youth  in  a 
wnrid  assembly.  He  said,  "To  be  sure  I  have. 
Tell  them  to  go  home  from  Oslo — from  the 
mci  ting — to  work  hard  to  build  a  Christian 
world."  "If  the  world  in  which  Hitler  came 
to  power  had  been  Indeed  and  in  fact  a  Chris- 
tian world.  6  million  of  my  people  would  not 
have  been  done  to  death."    Wtiat  a  marvelous 

symbol  of  religious  unity  there  is  in  this 

a.<:sembly — Christian  and  Jew,  Protestant  and 
Catholic.  When  I  was  going  through  Tal- 
bot ton.  Ga.,  recently,  I  said  to  the  driver, 
Picuse  stop."  He  said.  "Why  do  you  want 
to  ?top  in  Talbotton?  Do  you  know  anyone 
here?"  I  said,  "No,  but  in  1858  something 
happened  here  and  I  want  to  see  if  there  is 
a  niarker  to  preserve  the  memory  of  a  good 
m.  n — a  man  named  Straus  who  brought  his 
three  lads  here,  aged  13,  11,  and  8,  Isadore, 
Oscar,  and  Nathan.  Because  there  was  no 
synagogue,  the  father  sent  them  to  the  Bap- 
tist Sunday  school.  Something  must  have 
happened.  They  remained  true  to  their  He- 
brew faith.  When  they  moved  to  New  York, 
the  three  men  grew  up  and  became,  as  you 
know  all  three  of  them,  distinguished  Amer- 


icans in  business,  in  government,  in  phUan- 
thropy.  When  a  great  biography  of  Roger 
Williams,  the  Baptist  hero,  was  written,  it 
was  written  by  Oscar  Straus,  a  Jew  who 
named  his  son  Roger  WlUlams  Straus.  When 
he  amd  his  wife  went  down  on  the  Titanic,  she 
had  lived  by  his  side  and  she  refused  to  leave 
him  in  death — the  whole  world  mourned. 
Baptists  recall  with  pride  that  they  con- 
tributed something  In  understanding  from 
our  own  traditions  to  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  and  w^e  have  not  said  enough  in  grati- 
tude ourselves  for  what  the  Jews  have  con- 
tributed to  us.  But  America,  unlike  other 
nations,  and,  here  perhaps,  we  can  be  for- 
given, is  something  that  might  appear  to  be 
chauvinistic.  As  Ogden  Nash  said,  'I  don't 
pretend  to  be  an  oracle;  I  make  no  state- 
ments categorical;  I  Just  say  thanks  for  what 
I've  found  while  I  have  been  traveling 
around. 

"  'Humility  is  a  wholesome  vittle.  but  why 
shouldn't  the  eagle  scream  a  little.  If  we 
differ  on  Truman  or  vivisection,  we  can  al- 
ways wait  till  the  next  election."  "  We  have  In 
the  remarkable  mechanisms  of  government 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  our  faith  In 
goverrunent  by  consent  of  the  governed  which 
rests  in  this  religlotis  concept,  the  dignity 
of  man,  his  capacity  for  self-government. 
Without  the  religious  concepts,  the  Repub- 
lic's life  as  we  have  known  it.  as  we  have  seen 
it  flower,  would  have  been  impossible. 

I  lived  as  a  boy  in  a  quadrangle  in  the  lit- 
tle town  of  Russellvllle,  Ark.  Tou  could 
describe  It  by  drawing  a  line  from  the 
courthouse,  to  the  public  school,  to  the 
little  home  for  which  my  father  paid  a 
thousand  dollars  In  1903,  to  the  Baptist 
Church.  There  was  a  struggle  for  my  tal- 
ents. The  question  in  Russellvllle  was,  "Will 
Brooks  be  a  minister  or  a  politician,  will  the 
church  or  the  state  conunand  his  talents?" 
That's  all  right  but  I  don't  much  like  what 
one  friend  said,  "The  chiu-ch  won  that  con- 
test, didn't  it?"  But  I  like  to  recaU  this, 
and  I  must  bring  this  quickly  to  a  close. 
I  told  you  I  would  reminisce  in  spite  of 
everything.  Five  hundred  thousand  young 
men  come  out  of  rural  covmtles  like  mine 
every  year  and  move  into  the  cities.  Many 
are  In  trouble  and  where  are  they  looking 
hopefully?    Just  as  in  my  despair  in  trouble, 

I  look  to  the  points  on  that  quadrangle. 

I  looked  to  the  home,   of   course.      Then  to 

the  public  school— Miss  Lucy  Hill  who  taught 

me  to  memorize  the  favorite  psalms,  and 
she    violated   no    law.      I    think    when    this 

Wholesome  dialog  about  the  prayer  de- 
cision is  completed,  we  will  find  that  what 
Miss  Lucy  did  contribute  can  still  be  done 
without  violating  the  law.  We'll  find  a 
way  out  this  difficulty.  We  must  think 
and  talk  our  way  through  it,  prayerfully  and 
lovingly  though.  I  look  to  the  schools  and 
to  the  courthoxise  which  was  the  symbol 
of  government  and  finally  to  the  little 
church.  I  tried  to  relate  the  life  of  the 
church  to  the  government  and  I  am  hoping 
that  young  people,  tartn  youth,  Negro  youth. 

Whether  from  the  farms  or  the  city,  un- 
employed and  others  will  find  hope  and 
strength  in  our  institutions.  Government 
must  recognize  its  responsibility,  and  we  are 
the  government.  We  seek  just  and  righteous 
solutions  of  the  problems.  But — whether 
we  are  Republicans  or  Democrats — we  know 
that  the  resources  of  the  churches  and  the 
synagogues  are  available,  and  that's  the  rea- 
son we're  all  heartened  tonight. 

Victor  Hugo  said  of  George  Peabody,  "There 
are  men  of  hate  and  men  of  love,  and  because 
Peabody  was  a  man  of  love,  he  traced  through 
the  sky  a  trail  of  light  to  brighten  a  somber 
world."  Victor  Hugo  would  agree  with  me 
that  there  are  also  men  of  Indifference;  men 
insensitive  to  the  problem  that  I  have  men- 
tioned tonight,  believing  that  the  RellglouB 


Heritage  Foundation  in  a  powerful  way  has  a 
magnificent  opportunity  now  that  we  can  all 
rejoice  and  be  a  part  of  It.  Let's  help  make 
sensitive  the  conscience  of  the  Indifferent, 
those  who  have  been  guilty  of  moral  lethargy 
through  these  years  of  tension,  and  let's  find 
hope  in  what  the  churches  are  now  supplying 
through  their  professionalized  service  that  is 
no  longer  limited  to  this  Idea  of  individual 
conversion.  We  glory  in  the  releasing  by 
Pope  John  XXIII  of  a  remarkable  human- 
izing and  redemptive  force  that  has  touched 
the  lives  of  Protestants  as  weU  as  Catholics. 
Let  us  rejoice.  And  when  I  find  a  great 
cardinal  saying  that  "surely  Catholics  around 
the  world  can  see  that  in  countries  like  the 
United  States  where  there  Is  separation  of 
church  and  state  Catholics  have  a  greater 
moral  strength  and  spiritual  power  than  In 
countries — he  did  not  name  them — than  in 
countries  where  they  rely  upon  a  political 
prop."  We  rely  upon  no  political  prop  in 
America,  neither  Catholic  nor  Jew  nor  Prot- 
estant, but  as  fellow  religionists  loving  God 
the  Father  of  all,  we  seek  to  serve  Him  faith- 
fully regardless  of  the  cost. 

I  bring  this  talk  to  a  conclusion  by  re- 
ferring in  a  rather  intimate  fashion  to  my 
last  conversation  with  John  F.  Kennedy.  I 
knew  him  weU  and  loved  him  dearly.  I  had 
a  paternal  feeling  toward  him;  you  see  I 
was  19  years  of  age  when  he  was  born.  I 
reached  the  House  of  Representatives  4  years 
ahead  of  him,  but  we  became  good  friends. 
I  called  him  Jack;  he  called  me  Brooks.  Well, 
I  caUed  him  Jack  until  he  took  his  oath  of 
office  and  then  he  was  always  Mr.  President. 
Sometimes,  and  I  hope  It  was  not  inap- 
propriate, I  referred  to  him  as  "my  beloved 
young  President."  The  burden  of  grief  I 
carry  tonight  will  never  be  any  lighter  than 
It  is,  but  I  wanted  to  share  with  you  the 
last  conversation  I  had  with  him  because, 
whichever  party  you  are  a  member  of,  you 
would  agree  that  no  President  ever  tried 
harder  to  be  President  of  all  the  people  or 
to  interpret  more  faithfully  our  constitu- 
tional requirements  regarding  church  and 
state.  I  think  he  was  peculiarly  aware  of 
the  hopes  of  the  American  people.  When 
I  called  him  from  Arkansas  one  day  to  tell 

him  of  something  I  wanted  to  do,  a  project 

that  had  to  do  with  brldgebullding,  dealing 

with  the  conflicts  of  life  that  have  plagued 

UB,  I  said,  "Mrs.  Lincoln,  I  need  to  find  if 
what  I  want  to  do  is  agreeable  with  the 
President,"    and    she    said,    "Mr.    Hays,    you 

ask  him  yourself.  He  Is  in  a  Cabinet  meet- 
ing: but  there  is  a  phone  right  by  him,  and 
when  I  hand  him  a  note  saying  you  are  on 
the  phone  long  distance,  I'll  bet  he  will 
want  to  talk  to  you."  This  Inflated  my 
vanity  for  he  Interrupted  that  Cabinet  meet- 
ing, and  in  a  moment  I  heard  him  say, 
"Brooks,  where  are  you?"  I  told  him  "in 
Arkansas"  and  then  described  what  I  wanted. 
He  said,  "That's  wonderful,"  and  IX  I  had 
known  that  I  would  never  hear  his  voice 
again    I    would,    of    course,    have    recorded 

indelibly  the  words  he  said,  for  they  were 
words  of  commendation,  and  I  feel  that  in 
work  like  this  trying  to  accomplish  some- 
thing with  Paul  Griffith  and  others,  in  work 
of  this  kind  I  have  his  mandate  and  his 
blessing.  I  never  heard  his  voice  again,  but 
his  spirit  lives  with  me;  and  now  that  I  am 
able  to  thank  you  for  this  wonderful  hear- 
ing, I  would  like  to  conclude  with  the  words 
that  I  think  represent  the  spirit  of  America, 
voiced  by  one  we  all  did  come  to  admire  and 
love.  He  said,  "With  a  good  conscience  our 
only  sure  reward,  with  history  the  final 
Judge  of  our  deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead 
the  land  we  love,  asking  His  blessings  and 
His  help,  but  knowing  that  hers  on  earth, 
God's  work  must  truly  b#«ur  own." 
Thank  you. 
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A  Sick  American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  troubled  by  the  fear  that  in  our 
various  international  involvements  we 
may  wind  up  buried — either  economically 
because  of  unwisely  subsidizing  our 
enemies— or  physically,  in  the  fulfillment 
of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  threat.  This  feel- 
ing of  fear  and  frustration  is  fully  under- 
scored by  an  article  reprinted  in  a  lead- 
ing daily  in  my  district,  the  Daily  Local 
News  of  West  Chester,  Pa.  The  reprint 
is  that  of  a  letter  appearing  in  the  house 
organ  of  the  American  Institute  of  Bank- 
ing and  is  included  with  these  remarks  as 
a  simple  reminder  of  where  we  are  being 
led  by  some  misgxiided  people  who  seem 
to  think  that  we  are  required  to  coddle 
our  avowed  enemies  and  be  nice  to  those 
who  hate  us. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Sick  American 

I  am  one  of  the  Americans  who  heard  Mr 
Khrushchev  teU  our  Nation  that  my  great- 
grandchildren will  grow  up  in  a  Communist 
world. 

For  some  time  now,  this  has  bothered  me 
I  am  not  a  brave  man— not  even  a  big  one 
•  •  I  am  now  50.  I  paint  my  own  house, 
repair  my  own  car.  grub  my  own  devil  grass, 
and  nurse  a  modest  savings  account  *  *  •' 
I  am  a  lawabldlng  man  on  the  quiet  side,  and 
dissension  makes  me  terribly  nervous 
Frankly,  I  am  the  kind  who  simply  doesn't 
nave  It  In  him  to  fight  anyone  ever. 

My  wife  had  me  cleaning  out  an  old  trtmk 
in  the  storage  room  the  other  day.  and  I  ran 
across  the  huge  old  family  Bible  that  I  hadn't 
thought  about  for  years.  My  great-grand- 
mother had  kept  a  Journal  of  the  trip  across 
the  Great  Plains  with  a  wagon  and  oxen 
When  she  and  great-grandpa,  were  young- 
sters coming  out  to  setUe  in  California  In 
the  great  migration. 

On  the  trail  she  wrote  of  sickness,  dust 
and  thirst,  and  the  deaths  and  hunger  and 
heat  and  cold,  and  births  like  beads  strimg 
together  on  a  thread  of  hope— hope  of  free- 
dom and  a  land  of  plenty  for  their  children 
yet  unborn. 

As  I  read.  I  began  to  think  about  America 
and  what  It  all  stands  for;  and  I  thought 
about  our  enemies  and  what  they  Intend 
to  do  to  America,  to  its  freedom  and  Its  hope. 
And.  suddenly.  I  realized  that  I  am  a  sick 
American.  I  mean  really  sick.  I  am  sick  of 
bureaucrats  who  tell  me  that  my  enemy  is 
not  really  my  enemy  and  that  I  should  live 
together  with  murderers  and  tyrants  I  am 
sick  of  government  that  hasn't  the  guts  to 
clean  traitors  out  of  Its  own  offices.  And  I 
am  sick  of  being  a  nice  pleasant  guy  about 
It.  I  am  sick  of  my  country  being  ridiculed 
all  over  the  world.  I  am  sick  of  plnk-fingered 
diplomats  and  llly-Uvered  politicians  who 
place  personal  career  above  the  fate  of  the 
flag. 

I  am  sick  of  40  years  of  relentless,  creep- 
ing, cancerous.  Communist  Godlessness  that 
never  once  has  wavered  from  Its  avowed  pur- 
pose of  conquering  that  flag  and  seeing  it 
trampled  Into  the  mud  under  Russian  b<x)ts 
I  am  sick  of  my  genteel  desire  to  stand  pat 
and  pray  while  the  enemy  advances.  I  am 
sick  of  educators  who  teach  tolerance  of 
subversion  and  of  clergymen  who  would  have 
me  quail  at  the  specter  of  battle  and  turn 


my  cheek  In  fear  of  what  our  enemies  might 
do. 

In  all  honesty,  the  thing  of  which  I  am 
Bick  Is  the  man  who  let  these  things  come 
to  me— myself.  And  by  the  living  God  who 
made.  sir.  I  am  a  sick  Amarlcan  who  Intends 
to  get  weU. 


January  26 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF    VIRGINIft 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
timely  article  entitled  "Tu'o  Incredible 
Men."  The  article  was  written  by  Mr. 
Vermont  Royster,  and  was  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  January  25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thinking  Things  Over:  Two  Incredible 

Men 

(By  Vermont  Royster) 

The  year  was  1935— it  doesn't  seem  like 
30  years  ago — and  everybody  thought  that 
the  soldier's  course  was  run.  In  Washing- 
ton that  autumn  day  they  paraded  a  guard 
Of  honor  for  him,  and  the  hero  who  had 
commanded  armies  went  off  In  retirement 
as  adviser  to  a  provincial  constabulary. 

It  was  the  same  year,  so  a  date  on  the 
book's  flyleaf  reminds  us,  that  we  read  the 
autobiography  of  another  man  who  had  also 
completed  a  full  life.  In  his  time  he  too 
had  been  a  soldier,  and  also  a  Journalist  of 
renown,  a  historian,  a  novelist,  twice  min- 
ister to  a  king,  key  figure  In  a  great  war,  and 
a  politician  to  be  reckoned  with.  Now  the 
Old  man.  as  old  men  will,  was  robndlng  It  off 
with  the  tale  of  how  it  aU  happened. 

The  first  man,  of  course,  was  Douglas 
BtocArthur,  and  the  second  was  Winston 
Churchill. 

What  they  had  done  before  taxes  credulity. 
Only  a  hackwriter  turning  out  boys'  adven- 
ture yarns  would  spin  such  derring-do  of  the 
handsome  young  man,  first  in  his  class  at 
West  Point,  mixing  with  guerrillas  In  the 
Philippines,  slipping  behind  enemy  lines  In 
Mexico,  winning  five  Silver  Stars  and  the  two 
stars  of  a  general  in  the  trenches  of  Prance 
all  within  15  years  of  being  a  schoolboy  Be- 
coming a  full  general  and  U£.  Chief  of  Staff 
as  MacArthur  did  In  1930,  seemed  dreadfully 
antlcllmactic. 

Not  even  a  pulpwriter  would  have  dared 
put  Winston  Churchill's  story  in  a  movie 
script  for  Errol  Flynn.  It  would  have  to 
come  out  like  a  Henty  series— '-Fighting 
Afrldls  In  Khyber  Pass,"  "With  Kitchener  at 
Khartoum."  and  "the  Escape  From  the 
Boers."  But  G.  A.  Henty  wouldn't  dream 
of  casting  the  same  character  as  F^rst  Lord 
Of  the  Admiralty  and— of  all  things— Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer. 

What  happened  to  them  afterward  was 
patently  Impossible.  You  dare  recount  it 
only  because  It  happened.  The  retired  gen- 
eral was  twice  recaUed  to  life,  at  Bataan  and 
Korea,  and  twice  gained  victories  for  his 
country;  It  was  left  to  others  to  lose  them 
The  discarded  minister  saved  his  country 
from  ashes;  it  was  left  to  others  to  let  Its 
glory  fade. 


Yet  for  all  the  astonishment  at  such  ad 
ventures,  the  most  incredible  thing  is  that  la 
the  era  of  common  man  such  men  coiUd  be. 
Each  was  the  son  of  a  father  who  wai 
himself  an  uncommon  man  and  In  turn  the 
son  of  an  uncommon  father.  The  first  Arthur 
MacArthur  was  briefly  Governor  of  his  State 
and  for  years  a  respected  Federal  jud.'e 
The  second  one.  colonel  of  a  battle  regiment 
as  a  boy  of  20.  became  a  general  whose  name 
wa«  as  much  a  household  word  In  hL<?  ttaie 
as  the  son's  In  our  own.  Lord  Randoinh 
Churchill,  the  son  of  a  Duke  of  Marlboroueh 
(name  famed  by  the  Battle  of  Benhelm)  was 
himself  a  queen's  minister  and  a  mover  nf 
a  nation's  affairs. 

So  both  Churchill  and  MacArthur  were 
born  with  a  heritage,  and  not  the  lean  of 
which  came  from  their  remarkabel  mothers 
Jennie  Jerome  Churchill  and  Mary  Hardv 
MacArthur  were  proud  of  the  men  they  mar- 
ried, and  in  a  way  less  now  In  fashion  be- 
queathed  their  sons  pride  In  family  and  a 
desire  to  honor  it. 

A  part  of  their  Inheritance  was  an  un- 
common mind.  Churchill  won  no  schcl  isMc 
prizes  as  a  schoolboy,  but  to  a  delight  ta 
nistory  he  brough  Incessant  curiosity  for  Its 
meanings  and  he  mastered,  as  few  men  do 
the  structure  of  the  simple  English  sentence! 
MacArthur,  as  anyone  can  testify  who 
ever  heard  him  speak,  also  had  the  plft  to 
articulate  an  ordered  mind.  His  rhetoric  as 
sometimes  Churchill's,  might  be  a  little 
overblown  but  whatever  the  subject  the 
words  went  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  and 
listening,  you  knew  their  clarity  came  from 
unmuddied  thought. 

Not  the  least  of  their  Inheritance  were 
the  gems  of  longevity,  without  which  the 
rest  would  have  been  Impossible.  Both  in 
youth  were  vigorous  in  body;  In  age  they 
kept  vigor  of  mind.  e        c/ 

As  striking  as  any  of  It  Is  that  each  of 
these  men  Inherited  a  I9th  century  view  of 
man  and  his  destiny  and  with  such  a  view 
made  themselves  towering  figures  of  the  20th. 

For  each  of  these  men.  plainly,  was  an 
arlstocrat^ln  birth,  breeding,  mind  and 
manner.  Toward  their  fellow  man  theirs 
was  the  attitude  of  the  noblest  oblige-  believ- 
Ing  themselves  superior  men,  and  never 
deigning  to  hide  their  belief,  they  took  It 
their  duty  to  lead,  their  destiny  to  play 
great  roles.  ^   ^ 

As  men  conscious  of  the  past  as  well 
as  the  future,  they  saw  the  worid  not  as 
If  It  were  morn  yesterday  but  against  the 
sweep  of  history.  Thus  Winston  Churchill. 
surrounded  by  disasters  at  home,  could  spend 
an  hour  thinking  about  the  Balkans.  Thus 
MacArthur,  fleeing  Corregldor,  was  already 
reflecting  on  the  world  after  victory. 

This  way  of  looking  far  ahead  because 
they  could  look  far  back  was  noticeably 
absent  in  the  other  leaders,  good  or  bad 
Hitler  dreamed  of  a  great  Reich  but  had 
not  seriously  thought  of  what  he  would  do 
with  victory  if  he  won  it.  And  much  of 
our  present  trouble  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Roosevelt's  postwar  planning  dealt  tw 
much  with  the  immediate,  too  little  with 
past  or  future. 

For  much  the  same  reasons,  both  Mac- 
Arthur  and  Churchill  unashamedly  used 
words  that  today  make  many  people  wince- 
patriotism,  duty,  honor,  loyalty,  sacriuce 
courage,  and  self-respect. 

You're  struck  with  this  reading  Mac- 
Arthur's  memoirs  recently  published  in  Life 
magazine;  the  sentiments  sound  as  old  fash- 
ioned as  McGuffey's  Reader.  Yet  reading 
them  you  know  why  MacArthur  would  rather 
be  dismissed  than  faU  to  urge  what  be 
thought  Korea  required.  Churchill  sacri- 
ficed his  political  career,  or  so  he  and  everv- 
one  thought,  because  he  believed  honor  and 
duty  to  country  required  him  to  speak  hU 
mind  on  Hitler,  alone  U  need  be. 
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Men  so  endowed  are  likely  to  have  a  touch 

/  .(Vrogance.     MacArthur.   for    all   his   ad- 

mire'-'^  could  probably  not  have  been  elected 

anything;    ChurchUl   would   never   have 

chosen    Prime    Minister    in    ordinary 

yet  In  each  man's  case,  and  several 

when  a  nation   at  war  had  need  of 

men   it   turned   to   them.     And 

every  time  the  people  found  themselves  well 

^*Ko%v  their  story  is  in  the  past  and  other 
nie;.  I  111  only  marvel  at  it. 
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Flint's 


Antipoverty  Program  Should  Be 
Model  for  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1965 
Ml.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
hav  111?  been  privileged  to  represent  Flint. 
Mich.,  in  Congress  for  the  past  8  years. 
I  know  personally  of  the  good  works  of 
the  Mott  Foundation.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  am  particularly  delighted  that 
the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  Jackson. 
Mich.,  editorialized  on  January  12,  1965, 
with  reference  to  the  support  given  by 
the  foundation  and  by  local  enterprise  to 
tlie  Plint  school  system. 

This  editorial,  entitled  "Flint's  Anti- 
povoity  Program  Should  be  Model  for 
Nation,"  points  up  a  comparison  between 
piudont  local  administration  and  our 
spending  national  antipoverty  program. 
Because  of  the  current  controversy  over 
administration  of  antipoverty  programs 
and  proposals  for  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, I  commend  this  editorial  to  all  my 
colleagues,  and,  vmder  unanimous  con- 
.^ent.  I  include  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

FiiMS  Antipoverty  Program  Shottld  Be 
Model  for  Nation 
The  good  works  of  the  Flint  school  system 
and  ..-f  the  Mott  Fotmdatlon  again  are  in  the 
national  spotlight  as  they  are  offered  as  an 
ex  iinple  of  what  can  be  done  when  an  anti- 
poverty  program  begins  at  home. 

.Specifically,  the  director  of  the  Mott  Foun- 
d.iuon  and  the  schools'  associate  superin- 
teucient  for  the  Mott  program  proposed  that 
the  Michigan  city  be  made  a  national  center 
loT  the  training  of  community  action  leaders 
ior  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  which 
fuhiiinisters  what  is  known  as  the  antipoverty 
program.  Federal  officials  have  expressed  an 
m- crest  in  Flint's  offer  and  will  send  staff 
mombers  to  the  city  to  see  the  program  in 
action. 

Thiu  is  good  because  Flint  already  is  doing 
wiiii  local  money  and  Initiative  exactly  what 
thi-  Federal  Government  proposes  to  do  on  a 
iiiiiional  scale. 

Whenever  a  new  Federal  program  is  set  up 
to  acliieve  a  given  goal,  and  especially  where 
the  betterment  of  the  lot  of  human  beings 
is  involved,  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
gr.indiose  or  idealistic  thinking  and  the  be- 
lief that  the  mere  spending  of  money  will 
CMvo  all  the  human  race's  ills. 

Flint  has  pretty  weU  proved  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  culturally  deprived  and  the 
untrained  can  be  solved  at  home  if  the 
c.  mmunlty  will  do  so. 

It  is  true  that  having  a  Mott  Foundation 
to  put  up  funds  when  they  are  needed  is 
very  helpful. 


At  the  same  time.  It  has  to  be  said  that 
the  people  of  Flint  have  seen  the  benefits 
of  the  "lighted  schoolhouse"  plan  and  sup- 
port it  generously.  At  the  Washington 
meeting  in  which  Flint's  offer  was  made  to 
the  antipoverty  directors.  Dr.  Peter  L.  Clancy, 
the  associate  superlnt«ndent  in  charge  of 
the  Mott  program  quoted  some  significant 
figures. 

He  said  that  the  people  of  Flint  have 
increased  their  tax  dollar  contributions  to 
the  schools  from  $2.5  million  in  1935  to  $25 
million  today.  He  added  that  the  commu- 
nity has  voted  extra  school  taxes  five  times 
since  1950. 

This  record  perhaps  is  not  unique.  Many 
other  communities,  including  Jackson,  also 
have  been  generous  with  their  schools. 

The  difference  seems  to  be  one  of  en- 
thusiasm. Many  school  districts— again  this 
includes  Jackson — have  to  cope  with  a  great 
deal  of  resistance  to  supporting  schools. 
Tax  and  bond  issues  frequently  are  lost. 

The  broad  program  offered  in  Flint,  with 
its  emphasis  on  adult  education  and  an 
effective  method  of  saving  persons  who  might 
be  lost  as  useful  members  of  society  through 
a  lack  of  education,  makes  public  support  of 
the  schools  almost  automatic. 

Dr.  Clancy,  for  example,  touched  on  the 
dropout  problem.  He  said  that  a  personal- 
ized cvirriculum  has  kept  nearly  80  percent 
of  some  600  problem  students  off  the  dropout 
list.  Many  of  these  have  graduated  and  now 
are  gainfully  employed.  The  program  for 
culturally  deprived  persons  reaches  children 
at  the  age  of  4  in  schools  where  this  seems 
to  be  needed. 

In  the  personalized  high  school  curriculum 
program  the  ratio  of  students  to  teachers 
Is  15  to  1. 

Flint  can  point  proudly  to  the  results  of 
its  methods.  It  also  can  say  that  the  cost 
Is  modest. 

Counting  the  support  from  the  Mott  Foun- 
dation, the  Flint  schools  spend  considerably 
more  than  districts  of  comparable  size.  Yet 
the  expenses  do  not  run  wild  as  they  might 
under  a  Federal  program. 

The  great  danger  In  the  national  antipov- 
erty program  Is  that  it  will  not  be  admin- 
istered on  a  practical  basis  and  will  soak  up 
vast  sums  of  tax  money  without  producing 
results. 

Given  the  opportunity.  Flint  can  show  the 
way.  It  can  demonstrate  results  obtained 
by  wise  local  swlmlnistratlon  and  spending. 
It  proves  that  an  antipoverty  program  which 
begins  at  home  can  be  highly  successful. 


Excerpts  From  Reriews  of  the  Book  "Con- 
gressman From  Mississippi,"  by  Frank 
E.  Smith 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROSS  BASS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  our  former 
colleague  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Frank  E.  Smith,  has  recently  pub- 
lished one  of  the  most  significant  books 
of  recent  years  on  the  subject  of  the 
American  Congress  and  the  influence  of 
racial  politics.  Entitled  "Congressman 
From  Mississippi."  it  is  published  by 
Pantheon  Books.  Mr.  Smith  now  serves 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  a  number  of  reviews  of  Frank  E. 


Smith's  book  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The   New   Yorker:    "Mr.   Smith  served   in 
the  House  of  Representatives  frc«n   1950  to 
1962,  when  he  lost  his  seat  because  he  could 
not   utter  enthusiastic  anti-Negro  noises — 
noises  that  are  now  almost  the  entire  sub- 
stance  of   Mississippi   campaigning.     Up   to 
the  moment  of  Mr.  Smith's  arrival  In  Wash- 
ington, his  book  is  an  amiable,  entertaining, 
sketchy  autobiography.    Prom  that  point  on, 
it  gets  better  and  better.    His  account  of  be-     j 
ing  a  Member  of  Congress  is  written  with 
professional  skill    (he   used  to  be   a   news- 
paperman)   and   with   reminiscent,    though 
not    regretful,    gusto.      The    experience    has 
never  been  better  explained,  and  Mr.  Smith's 
report    sharply    contradicts    those    political 
scientists  who  tell  of  the  Impotence  of  the 
lower  House  and  of  the  nullity  of  Individual 
Members.    Mr.  Smith  doesn't  pretend  to  have 
wielded    great   power,    but    he   was    by   no 
means  Ineffectual;  be  originated  and  helped 
shape  a  considerable  number  of  good  laws, 
and  he  supported  and  was  supported  by  such 
influential  figures  as  Speaker  Rayburn  and 
President  Kennedy.    Much  of  the  book,  es- 
pecially Its  description  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Is  depressing,  but  the  core  of  the 
story — the  doings  of  a  useful,  likeable  legis- 
lator— Is  as  heartening  as  It  Is  engaging." 

The  Washington  Post  (Robert  E.  Baker)  : 
"Smith's  autobiography  Is  a  valuable  study 
of  how  Congress  really  works — nls  personal 
contact  with,  and  assessment  of,  lobbies,  col- 
leagues and  Presidents. 

"But  most  of  all.  It  Is  an  Invaluable 
realistic  study  of  race  and  politics  In  the 
South  and  should  Join  the  definitive  works 
of  Wilbur  J.  Cash,  V.  O.  Key,  Jr.,  and  C.  Vann 
Woodwtird." 

The  Vlrglnlan-Pllot.  Norfolk,  Va.  (Stalge 
D.  Blackford) :  "The  Mississippi  Delta  is  a 
land  of  brooding  beauty.  Avenues  of  Span- 
ish moss  trail  across  the  trees  In  strange 
and  solemn  splendor,  and  the  moody,  muddy 
yet  majestic  'Father  of  Waters'  moves  slowly 
past  the  endless  fields  of  cotton. 

"It  Is  a  land  of  rich  soil  and  poor  people, 
a  land  whose  fierce  summer  heat  is  matched 
only  by  the  fierce  pride  and  even  fiercer  prej- 
udice of  its  pec^le.  It  la  a  land  where 
Jim  Crow  still  reigns  supreme,  and  the 
Negro's  cry  for  equality  Is  answered  by  a 
brutality  that  epitomizes  man's  Inhumanity 
to  man. 

"Despite  its  terrible  and  tragic  history,  the 
Delta  country  has  produced  men  whose  love 
for  their  land  was,  in  the  words  of  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet,  'something  so  dear  it  must 
be  holy.' 

"Many  of  these  men  have  represented  all 
that  Is  bad  about  the  South — Its  racial  prej- 
udice and  narrow  provincialism.  Its  In- 
tolerance of  dissent  and  appalling  Ignorance 
of  the  outside  world.  But  a  few  have  stood 
for  all  that  Is  good  about  the  South — Its 
courage  and  honor.  Its  deep  patriotism  and 
high  idealism,  its  willingness  to  work  for 
men. 

"One  such  man  was  a  Delta  planter,  poet 
and  philosopher  named  William  Alexander 
Percy.  Another  is  a  former  Member  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representtalves  named  Prank 
E.  Smith.  They  lived  In  different  eras,  but 
they  share  something  In  common  besides  a 
common  birthplace. 

"Smith,  like  Percy,  has  now  wi-ltten  an 
autobiography.  It  tells  how  one  Mississippi 
Representative  sought  to  be  a  statesman 
rather  than  a  white  supremist,  how  he  tried 
to  stand  for  all  the  people  he  represented 
and  not  just  for  the  white  people. 

"The  wonder  is  not  that  he  failed;  the 
wonder  is  that  he  lasted  so  long  In  the  first 
place,  considering  the  authoritarian  climate 
of  the  closed  society.    But  last  he  did  until, 
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In  1960-62,  he  committed  the  worst  of  aU 
possible  heresies  in  the  eyes  of  Ross  Bamett 
&  Co.:  FranJt  Smith  supported  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy for  the  Presidency  and  continued  to 
support  the  program  of  the  New  Frontier 
after  Kennedy's  election.  As  Smith  himself 
writes: 

"  'The  buildup  of  the  forces  that  took  me 
out  of  the  Congress  in  1962  had  been  under- 
way since  I  was  first  elected  in  1950,  and.  In 
retrospect,  they  would  probably  have  been 
successful  no  matter  whp  was  President  in 
1962.  Since  "the  Kennedys"  were  the  chief 
Issue  in  my  campaign,  however,  my  defeat 
made  me  the  only  Member  of  Congress 
turned  out  of  office  because  he  supported 
Jack  Kennedy  during  •  •  •  his  administra- 
tion.   It  is  not  a  bad  distinction.' 

"Unlike  Percy.  Smith  was  not  to  the  man- 
or—and manner  of  the  southern  aristo- 
crat— born.  Unlike  Percy,  he  was  not  edu- 
cated at  Sewanee,  Harvard,  and  in  Europe 
Unlike  Percy,  he  is  a  self-made  man.  one  of 
those  common  men  who  rise  to  achieve- 
ments that  are  anything  but  common. 

"Still  if  there  were  many  differences  be- 
tween these  two  Mississipplans,  If  they  shared 
neither  a  common  background  nor  a  common 
breeding,  if  one  was  the  son  of  a  poor  delta 
sheriff  senselessly  murdered  by  a  Negro  and 
the  other  the  son  of  a  distinguished  senator 
they  both  fought  for  the  same  thing:  A 
Mississippi  freed  from  the  shackles  of  poverty 
and  prejudice. 

"At  the  outset  of  his  autobiography.  Smith 
describes  his  father's  murder  in  1926-  and 
then  in  a  brief  but  eloquent  statement  he 
clearly  shows  why  Mississippi  is  an  accursed 
land : 

•'  'Sylvester  Mackey  (the  Negro  who  killed 
Smith's  father),  like  Frank  Smith  (Sr.),  was 
a  victim  of  the  nameless  terror,  the  fear  and 
suspicion  between  white  and  black  that 
always  has  walked  in  the  shadows  with  the 
people  of  Mississippi.' 

"Elected  to  Congress  in  1950  as  Representa- 
tive from  Mississippi's  Third  District  (which 
includes  Greenwood,  the  home  of  Byron  De 
La  Beckwith,  and  Greenville,  the  home  of 
Hoddlng.  Carter,  and  Percy).  Smith  went  to 
Capitol  Hill  firm  In  his  belief  that  'large- 
scale  economic  progress  was  the  only  avenue 
likely  to  lead  to  soluUon  of  the  race  problem 
in  Mississippi.' 

"Today  he  feels  that  economic  progress 
alone  is  not  enough : 

"  'The  elimination  of  economic  discrimina- 
tion should  probably  be  the  first  step  in  a 
patterned  process  to  end  segregation  and 
racial  injustice,  but  the  essence  of  the  present 
situation  Is  that  all  discrimination  has  been 
maintained  too  long,  and  the  white  people  of 
Mississippi  are  not  likely  to  be  granted  the 
luxury  of  gradual  adjustment  to  the  chane- 
ing  order.'  * 

"Smith,  who  is  now  a  Director  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  imderscores  the 
tragedy  and  the  travesty  of  the  poorest  State 
in  the  Union  when  he  notes  that  'no  State's 
20th-century  insurrection  has  been  as 
militant  as  Mississippi's,  and  no  other  State 
has  poured  so  much  of  its  wealth  and  talent 
ard  energy  into  the  effort.' 

"The  rest  of  the  South  is  now  moving  ahead 
as  never  before  in  its  history,  but  Mississippi 
Isn't.  The  rest  of  the  South  is  hot  in  pur- 
suit of  the  American  dream,  but  Mississippi 
has  yet  to  awaken  from  the  nightmare  of 
racism.  The  rest  of  the  South  is  writing  a 
new  chapter  of  American  triumph,  but  Mis- 
sissippi remains  the  American  tragedy  For 
there,  despite  men  like  Frank  Smith  and  Will 
Percy,  the  bottom  rail  is  still  sitting  on  top  " 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  (Maurice  Doi- 
bier) :  "Mr.  Smith  was  an  intelligent 
troubled,  but  fundamentally  optimistic  man' 
who  realized  the  burden  of  contradictions  he 
took  into  cfflce.  but  thought  he  might  bear  It 
and  still  be  able  to  do  some  useful  work. 

"The  closing   chapter   of   his   book   Is   as 
strong  a  statement  for  the  granting  of  tUll 


civil   rights,   and   Immediately,  as  has  ever 
been  heard  from  a  white  southerner. 

"  'The  Negro  Revolution,'  he  writes,  "must 
prevaU  If  the  visions  of  1776  and  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government  are  to  survive. 
•  •  •  The  white  people  of  Mississippi  are 
eating  away  their  own  freedoms  in  their  at- 
tempt to  deny  freedoms  to  others.  The  na- 
tional body  cannot  and  will  not  tolerate 
so  Insidious  a  self-destructiion.  If  the 
South  will  not  save  itself,  the  Nation  will 
have  to  redeem  it.'  " 

McComb  (Miss.)  Enterprise- Joiu-nal  (John 
Emmerich)  :  "Ex-Repreaentative  Prank 
Smith  is  a  calm-voiced,  courageous  native 
son  of  Mississippi  who.  in  this  book,  tells 
without  bitterness  the  truth  about  the  big- 
otry which  has  pervaded  Mississippi  politics 
"He  says  here  the  things  which  he  could 
not  Eay— for  obvious  political  reasons— dur- 
ing the  12  years  he  served  as  a  Congressman 
from  the  Mississippi  Delta. 

"  'This  book  is  largely  about  race,'  Smith 
writes,  'because  race  has  baen  the  overriding 
element  in  Mississippi  politics  for  more  than 
a  century.  In  a  larger  sense,  it  is  an  apol- 
ogy for  hypocrisy.' 

"But  it  is  more  than  that.  This  auto- 
biography is  a  commentary  on  the  whole 
state  of  political  affairs  which  exists  in  Mis- 
sissippi by  one  who  intimately  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about. 

"It's  the  written  experience  of  a  keen  stu- 
dent of  southern  politics,  of  an  astute  ob- 
server of  the  workings  of  Congress,  and— 
above  all — of  a  southerner  who  deplores  what 
racism  and  demagoguery  has  done  to  Mis- 
sissippi. 

"No  matter  how  much  some  Mississipplans 
may  dispute  Smith's  contentions  nobody 
can  attack  his  Mississippi  credentials. 

"This  is  strong  medicine,  siu-ely  coming 
from  a  man  who  only  yesterday  represented 
Mississippi  in  Congress.  •  •  •  it  strikes  this 
reviewer  as  being  the  dead  truth,  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  it  may  be  to  take." 

Cl.^rksdale  (Miss.)  Press-Register  (B  J 
Skelton):  "Frank  Smith  hewed  a  unique 
place  for  himself  as  a  Mississippi  congress- 
man, and  it  took  a  lot  of  mental  and  moral 
muscle. 

"Smith  considers  the  last  10  years  of  im- 
mutable resistance  to  integration  by  'the  en- 
tire structure  of  political,  economic,  religious 
and  social  life'  in  the  State  as  immeasurably 
costly— In  industry  lost,  money  spent,  man- 
hours  wasted,  All  for  a  delay  of  2  or  8 
or  4  years  in  the  coming  of  integration. 

"A  last  chance  remains,  he  thinks,  to  avoid 
destructive  turmoil.  It  is.  in  essence  for  the 
State  to  grant  Negroes  their  rights'  volun- 
tarily. 'It  would  be  worthwhile  to  work 
out  a  system  of  accommodation  with  these 
people  rather  than  to  continue  a  conflict 
that  they  will  wage  from  an  increasingly 
greater  base  of  power  to  Inevitable  vlctorv  ' 
he  says."  ■" 

Chicago  Tribune  (James  W.  Silver)  •  "it 
is  mere  difficult  to  explain  Smith  than 
Med-ar  Evers  or  Aaron  Henry.  His  father  a 
deputy  sheriff,  was  senselessly  shot  down  by 
a  Negro  when  the  son  was  6  years  old  yet 
Smith  devclcped  no  trace  of  racism  The 
prevailing  view  of  his  rural  environment  as- 
sumed the  black  man  to  be  'an  Inferior 
being,  beyond  the  pale  of  religious  and 
political  doctrines  of  brotherhood  and 
equality'  nevertheless.  Smith's  record  was 
such  that  he  garnered  what  Negro  vote 
there  was  •  *  *. 

"Smith  quickly  learned  of  the  'enormous 
dissipation  of  talent  perverted  into  foment- 
ing hate  and  justifying  injustice.'  and  that 
the  whites  were  'eating  away  their  own  free- 
dom in  their  attempt  to  deny  freedom  to 
others.'  He  also  came  to  feel  that  'too  many 
people  for  too  many  generaUons  have  lived 
in  relative  comfort  at  the  expense  of  ex- 
ploited Negro  labor.' 

"This  eloquently  simple  autobiography 
concerns  much  more  than  the  race  problem. 
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It  includes  the  story  of  a  poor  farm  bor 
grasping  eagerly  for  an  education  and  a 
political  career,  distinguished  essays  on  the 
working  life  of  a  Congressman  (including  a 
bit  of  'cloud  riding'),  the  history  of  = 
burgeoning  friendship  and  political  alliance 
with  John  P.  Kennedy,  and  an  account  of  h\^ 
increasing  concern  with  international  nrob 
lems.  to  the  extent  that  more  than  h:  ;f  J 
Smith's  congressional  newsletters  were  de 
voted  to  foreign  affairs.  His  real  specialtv 
was  flood  cont  ol  and  the  conservat'on  rV 
natural  resources. 

"This  is  the  most  instructive  bock  .v-.i! 
able  about  Mississippi,  its  message  is  no- 
of  the  author's  success  but  of  Missis<^inDr.' 
failure.  The  dedic.ited  young  Congrec..ni3n 
was  a  little  ahead  cf  his  time.  There  wiu  Z 
other  Smiths  in  Washington  from  Mississmci 
and    they   will   stny   there." 

Chicngo  Sun-Times  (Hoke  Norris)  •  "Such 
in  brief,  is  the  slcry  of  one  moderate  v 
should  have  wide  circulation,  not  alone 
among  the  white  supremacists  of  our  Nation 
Vl^'^  ''*'"°''°  liberals  who  grow  Impatient 
with  the  South  and  its  people.  Such  liberals 
should  ask  themselves  if  they  under  similar 
circumstances  would  behave  as  well  All  n-ev 
are  asking  is  for  men  and  women  to  turn 
their  backs  on  their  way  of  life  and  on  t'leir 
own  people.  Not  many  people  of  any  per- 
suasion  and  place  could  do  as  weU  as  did 
former  Representative  Smith." 

Saturday  Review  (Edwin  M.  Toder  Jr  )  ■ 
'Of  course,  in  this  book  Mr.  Smith  has' much 
to  say  about  Mississippi's  sense  of  race,  and 
With  more  reason  than  most.  When  he  was 
8  his  father,  while  on  duty  as  a  deputy  sheriff 
in  LcflDre  County,  died  at  the  hands  of  a 
Negro  prison  escapee,  pleadtog  that  his  as- 
sailant not  be  lynched.  Thus  Frank  Smiih's 
Intimacy  with  race  is  grounded  In  bitter 
memory.  But  just  as  racist  rituals  did  not 
dominate  his  congressional  career,  thev  do 
not  conceal  or  mar,  in  this  clearly  written 
autobiography,  a  refreshing  appreciation  of 
the  Federal  legislative  process.  Frank  Smith 
is  more  than  a  regional  congressman;  he  was 
and  is  an  articulate  defender  of  the  Iceis- 
latlve  branch  whose  critics,  with  some  reason, 
regard  it  as  'sapless.'  corrupt,  or  worse. 

"Neither  prig  nor  spoilsman,  Mr.  Smith 
makes  the  legislative  process  sound  as  It 
should — a  workable  arm  of  coordinate  gov- 
ernment. When  he  lost  his  seat  troubled 
Mississippi  lost  a  responsible  representative, 
and  the  country  lost  a  legislator  who  under- 
stands and  husbands  the  dignity  of  popular 
legislative  government.  Such  losses  cannot 
be  afforded  in  our  time." 

The  New  Republic  (Gerald  W.  Johnson): 
"The  people  who  should  read  this  book  are, 
In  order,  Jirst.  all  members  of  the  Democratic 
caucus.  House  and  Senate;  second,  all  non- 
southern  members  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee;  third,  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  After  that,  the  rest  of 
us  might  not  need  to  read  it." 
__  The  New  York  "nmes  (Ralph  McGi!!) : 
"•  •  •  an  excellent,  painfully  honest  book 
•  •  •  with  touches  of  glory,  courage  and 
purpose." 

Baltimore  Afro-American  (Saunders  Red- 
ding) :  "  'Congressman  From  Mississippi,'  is  a 
revealing  and  vital  book  •  •  •  readers  will 
admire  the  courage  that  It  took  to  tell  the 
truth." 


St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (Rufus  Terral) : 
"Mr.  Smith  is  at  his  best  in  a  chapter  telllncr 
what  in  his  opinion  makes  the  House  tick  " 

Greensboro  (N.C.)  D.-iily  News  (Rosem.>rv 
Yardley)  :  "Unlike  the  customary  political 
biography  which  is  either  authored  by  a 
ghcstWTlter  or  else  should  have  been.  'l^Ir. 
Smith's  memos  are  well  written  brisk 
Journalistic  fashion.  (He  is  a  former  news- 
paperman.) Wit  and  modesty  make  their 
contributions  too. 

"  'Congressman  From  Mississippi.'  was 
written  for  national  consumption.    It  is  es- 


pecially to  be  recommended  for  a  southern 
audience." 

The  Nashville  Tennessean  (John  Selgen- 
thaler) :  "Frank  Smith's  autobiography  Is  a 
story  about  Mississippi  by  a  man  who  knows 
and  loves  his  native  State  and  its  people. 
And  becaxise  of  his  knowledge  and  love  his 
story  is  a  mixture  of  pathos  and  pain  and 
regret — and  hope. 

"But  Frank  Smith's  story  Is  more  than 
exposure  of  one  Congressman's  problems.  It 
is  more  an  exposiu^  of  the  conflicts  and  tor- 
ments which  must  afflict  every  Member  of 
Congress  when  he  Is  caught  In  the  struggle 
between  conscience  and  constituency. 

"And  beyond  that  It  Is  his  personal  appeal 
to  his  people  and  their  leaders  to  wake  up 
to  the  realities  of  life;  to  reject  the  hates 
and  bitterness  of  the  past  and  to  plan  for 
tlie  futtire. 

■  "The  time  has  come,*  he  says  'when  Mis- 
sLssippl  must  look  away  from  Dixie  and 
forward  to  America.' 

•In  the  person  of  the  Congressman  from 
Mississippi  the  rest  of  the  Nation  has  clear 
evidence  that  there  Is  hope  for  Mississippi — 
even  a  potential  for  greatness. 

The  NashvUle  Banner  (Dick  Battle) :  "This 
is  an  honest  book.  It  Is  evident  that  there 
is  anguish  In  it,  soul  searching  and  confes- 
sion. It  will  not  win  ex-Congressman 
Smith  many  new  friends  In  the  Delta  State. 
It  should  win  him  respect.  He  states  a  case 
for  moderation,  for  understanding  and  for 
the  dignity  of  man  without  regard  to  his 
race  or  color  which  Is  impressive  in  Its  direct- 
ness and  as  believable  as  sunlight." 

Memphis  Press-Sclmltar  (Charles  H. 
Roper) :  "Smith  Is  a  man  deeply  concerned 
about  what  he  calls  his  State's  obsession 
with  the  race  Issue.  He  believes  that  because 
race  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  every  Issue 
In  Mississippi  and  other  parts  of  the  South, 
the  people  of  the  South  have  disfranchised 
themselves.  They  make  decisions  on  na- 
tional and  International  Issues  on  no  other 
basis,  and  they  are  the  only  segment  of  the 
national  electorate  so  Irrationally  circum- 
scribed.' 

"Most  MissLssippians  probably  will  not 
like  Smith's  book,  but  It  Is  one  they  should 
t^ike  the  time  to  read  and  ponder." 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  (Edward  B. 
Smith)  :  "His  objectivity  Is  particularly  re- 
markable because  he  has  every  right  to  be 
bitter. 

"A  good  deal  of  this  autobiography  deals 
with  Mississippi  and  National  politics.  But 
this  reviewer,  who  lived  in  south  Mississippi 
for  nearly  3  years,  admired  and  relished 
his  neat  dissection  of  the  average  white  Mis- 
.■^ippian's  mental  processes.  It  explains  the 
massive,  unreasonable  rejection  of  the  Negro 
as  an  American  citizen." 

The  Chattanooga  Times  (Norman  Brad- 
ley) :  "The  former  Congressman  views  his 
native  State  and  its  people  with  a  great  deal 
of  affection,  as  well  as  despair  over  their 
intransigence  in  racial  matters. 

"This  was  the  bridge  of  reality  Frank 
Smith  was  never  able  to  build  as  a  Con- 
pressman;  as  a  humane  individual,  he  still 
hopes  for  Its  spanning  strength." 

The  Mississippi  Methodist  Advocate: 
"  Congressman  Prom  Mississippi'  is  a  grip- 
ping and  factual  story.  •  •  •  It  is  the  out- 
spoken autobiography  of  Frank  E.  Smith,  a 
native  Mississippian  who  served  12  years  as 
a  Congressman  from  Mississippi. 

"The  book  should  challenge  all  of  us  to  re- 
evaluate our  politics  and  our  religion." 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News  (Harry  Mc- 
cormick) :  "But  in  1962  Mississipplans  used 
their  bulldozers  to  oust  Prank  Smith  fronx 
Congress  where  he  had  served  for  12  years. 

"As  he  left  the  Congress,  Smith  was  re- 
ferred to  as  'a  breath  of  fresh  air  out  of  a 
political  swamp.' 

"This  autobiography  is  outspoken,  politi- 
cally and  otherwise;  it  is  the  story  of  a  man 
of   courage  who  tried   to  make  a  political 


career  in  Mississippi  without  pandering  to 
racism." 

Lake  Charles  (La.)  American  Press 
(Stacy) :  "Most  of  all,  however,  be  concerns 
himself  with  the  way  that  his  native  State 
has  removed  itself  fr(xn  the  common  society 
of  Americans,  and  has,  for  most  purposes, 
declared  war  against  the  National  Govern- 
ment— although  at  the  same  time  holding 
out  an  itchy  palm  for  any  Federal  funds  that 
may  be  had." 

Austin  (Tex.)  American-Statesman  (James 
T.  Bratcher)  :  "The  heart  of  the  book  Is  its 
chapters  on  race  politics.  Mr.  Smith  s  rgues 
that  the  South,  by  reason  of  Its  solid  segrega- 
tionist bloc,  has  disenfranchised  itself." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF   BfiaSOXTBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joplin, 
Mo.,  Globe  of  January  21  carried  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Mr.  Holmes  Alexander, 
setting  forth  the  challenge  that  faces 
our  two-party  system.  The  article  takes 
a  close  look  at  oiir  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  the  heavy  responsibility  he 
bears.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
all: 

Ford's  Steonc  Convictions 

Washington. — There  was  something  brave- 
ly defiant  In  the  way  Gesalo  Ford  said  It. 
The  newly  chosen  leader  of  the  minority 
House  Members  was  making  his  first  appear- 
ance with  his  Senate  colleague  Evixzrrr  Dirk- 
sen,  and  he  had  a  crowded  press  conference 
where  a  good  beginning  was  Important. 

The  Republicans  had  picked  him  for  his 
good  looks,  his  good  brain,  his  fine  projection 
of  sincerity  and  vigor,  and  his  promised  abil- 
ity to  give  the  OOP  a  pickup  after  Its  debacle 
in  the  November  elections.  The  key  passage 
of  JsRST  FoRO's  first  formal  utterance  was 
this: 

"We  are  convinced  that  the  Republican 
Party  is  not  only  a  great  force  In  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  but  Is  the  only  living  political 
Instrument  which  can  make  the  American 
dream  a  reality,  not  a  mere  collection  of 
words  and  promises." 

CLOUDT     OUTLOOK 

From  a  man  given  to  mere  rhetoric  and 
bombast,  the  words  would  have  seemed 
weightless  and  banal.  Prom  Foro  they  ex- 
pressed the  political  equivalent  of  what 
Washlngon  mvist  have  felt  at  Valley  Forge 
and  Lincoln  must  have  felt  when  the  Union 
Army  was  routed  at  the  first  battle  of  Manas- 
sas. 

What  hope  Is  there.  In  Ford's  case,  of  stop- 
ping the  Democrat  juggernaut,  which  Is  now 
so  ntimerically  and  psychologically  superior? 
How  can  Ford,  who  is  today  the  Republicans' 
de  facto  standard  bearer,  plan  to  halt  the 
stampede  of  defeatism  into  which  the  party 
has  been  plunged? 

He  does  not  have  the  troops.  His  140  House 
Members  look  very  sparse  In  a  membership  of 
435,  and  he  cannot  count  on  their  solid  sup- 
port. The  liberals  will  leave  him  on  many  s 
Great  Society  rollcall.  He  doss  not  have  the 
esprit  de  corps.  The  defeats  last  November 
which  cost  the  Republicans  40  of  their  House 
seats  were  demoralizing.  Ford  does  not  have 
a  program. 

The  downfall  of  Barry  Goldwater,  and  the 
savage  fighting  to  destroy  National  Chairman 
Dean  Bmrch  and  all  other  vestiges  of  the 
Goldwater  crvisade  have  left  the  Republicans 


in  Washington  with  a  roster  but  not  with  a 
charter. 

All  that  Ford  has  left  to  fight  with  is  a  set 
of  convictions  which  have  to  be  summoned 
out  of  the  void  of  party  disaster.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  he  wouldn't  have  gone  after  the 
leadership  post  If  he  dldnt  believe  it  worth 
having.  It  Is  a  position  which  gives  him  a 
chance  to  ask  the  coxintry  whether  or  not 
the  pretentious  Democratic  blueprint  is,  as 
he  said,  "a  mere  collection  of  words  and 
promises." 

HIS   FORUM 

-  The  leadership  post  offers  Ford  a  forum 
where  he  can  try  to  juxtapose  reality  against 
Democratic  Utopia,  and  where  he  can  warn 
the  Nation  against  the  follies  of  sloganized 
schemes  to  legislate  a  heaven-on-earth. 

Ford  is  up  against  the  task  of  producing 
something  in  the  future  out  of  nothing  In 
the  present.  That  "something"  may  be  no 
more  In  the  next  2  years  than  the  semblance 
of  an  opposition  to  the  dominant  Democrats. 
But  he,  more  than  the  triumphant  D«mo- 
crats.  has  the  preservation  at  the  two-party 
system  in  his  keeping.  It  will  take  a  while 
for  the  country  to  swing  back  to  an  under- 
standing that  no  party,  however  overwhelm- 
ingly placed  in  power  and  however  brilliant- 
ly led  from  the  White  House,  should  have 
the  whole  responsibility  for  shaping  domestic 
and  foreign  decisions. 

The  hammer  of  the  majority  must  have  the 
anvil  of  the  minority  on  which  to  beat  out  its 
plowshares  and  swords.  At  the  moment  there 
is  no  anvil,  no  Republican  opposition  tliat  is 
fit  to  be  called  by  that  name.  Fou>  stood 
there,  a  man  who  is  beginning  his  fight  with 
empty  hands  but  strong  convictions. 


Latin  Hopes  Are  High  (or  Good  Year 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

OF   IDHNXSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  a  program  of 
great  importance  and  great  promise. 
As  it  enters  its  fourth  year,  there  are 
mAny  encouraging  signs  of  Its  effective- 
ness. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  of  Juan  de  Onls  about  the  Alliance, 
published  on  January  22  In  the  New 
York  Times,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Latin  Hofzs  Are  High  for  Good  Year 
(By  Juan  de  Onls) 

Rio  de  Janeiro. — Latin  America  is  not 
likely  to  find  answers  to  all  of  its  economic 
problems  this  year,  but,  some  realistic  pro- 
grams In  key  countries  may  set  a  bright 
example. 

Politically  stablizing  developments  and 
some  Improvements  In  exports  last  year  set 
the  stage  for  what  some  experts  predict  will 
be  the  best  economic  year  of  the  decade. 

In  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
Argentina,  the  task  will  be  to  sustain  the 
impetus  of  last  year.  These  countries  have 
cashed  in  on  higher  exports  and  show  a  good 
potential  for  absorbing  investment. 

THREE   PROBLEM    NATIONS 

Brazil,  Chile,  and  Colombia,  which  repre- 
sent 43  percent  of  Latin  America's  produc- 
tion, bad  Inflation,  political  distress,  and 
serious  inxtblems  in  their   balances-of-pay- 
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ments  last  year.  Their  growth  rates  were 
weak,  as  were  those  of  Santo  Domingo,  Haiti, 
and  the  Central  American  Common  Market 
countries — Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salvadcv, 
Nicaragua,  and  Coeta  Rica. 

The  military  revolution  that  ousted  Pres- 
ident Jofto  Ooulart  in  Brazil  and  the  elec- 
tion victory  in  Chile  of  Eduardo  Prel 
Montalva  at  the  head  of  a  strongly  re- 
formist Christian  Democratic  Party  have 
raised  hopes  In  those  two  countries. 

More  is  involved  than  Just  cranking  up  the 
existing  economic  machinery.  Brazil  and 
ChUe  are  among  the  most  industriaUzed 
countries  in  Latin  America,  but  their  steel 
mills  and  manufacturing  plants  exist  along- 
side archaic,  high-cost  forms  of  agriculture. 
Mr.  Prei's  elected  government  in  Chile  and 
the  military  regime  of  President  Humberto 
Castelo  Branco  in  Brazil  are  both  committed 
to  modernization,  including  agrarian  reform. 
Substantial  reforms  in  taxation  and  public 
administration  are  also  called  for  to  increase 
Government  revenues,  reduce  deficit  spend- 
ing, and  focus  public  investment  on  roads, 
power,  education,  and  public  health. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  shown  its  con- 
fidence in  the  new  Brazilian  and  Chilean  re- 
gimes by  pledging  about  $600  million  in  aid 
to  them. 

Under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  a  10-year 
program  for  inter-American  economic  coop- 
eration, the  U.S.  Government,  international 
financial  institutions,  and  foreign  private 
investors  are  expected  to  support  Latin  Amer- 
ica's efforts  with  a  total  of  $20  billion. 

Now  in  its  fourth  year,  the  alliance  is  still 
essentially  a  concern  of  governments.  It  has 
not  yet  acquired  broad  political  or  popular 
support. 

The  alliance  has  been  harassed  by '  the 
radical  left.  Including  supporters  of  former 
President  Goulart  and  Mr.  Prei's  defeated 
opponent.  Salvador  Allende. 

In  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Guatemala, 
small  revolutionary  guerrilla  groups  de- 
nounce the  alliance  as  neolmperialist. 

At  the  same  time,  vested  Interests  oppose 
alUance  reforms.  As  described  by  the  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America,  these  forces  use  their  influence  to 
make  reforms  "weak  and  innocuous  instru- 
ments." 

Each  Latin  American  nation  presents  a 
distinct  economic  situation,  yet  all  face  the 
same  problems  of  how  to  produce  rates  of 
development  proper  to  the  needs  of  fast- 
-growing  populations.  There  are  now  200 
million  people  In  the  area. 

Cuba,  under  a  revolutionary  government, 
established  a  centrally  planned  Socialist 
economy  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
After  4  years,  the  results  are  largely  negative. 

LOOK  TO  THE  WEST 

Other  Latin  American  countries  have 
mixed  economics,  with  relatively  high  levels 
of  Government  ownership  and  public  in- 
vescment.  but  prUate  ownership  of  manufac- 
turing, commerce,  and  agriculture.  They 
look  to  the  West  for  trade  and  aid. 

Lati!i  American  economics  are  heavily  in- 
fl"enced  by  foreign  markets.  The  area  gen- 
erates 75  percent  of  its  exchange  Income 
through  exports  of  oil,  coffee,  meat,  cotton, 
copper,  sugar,  wool,  iron  ore,  and  bananas. 

Exports,  excluding  Cuba's  were  estimated 
at  S9.8  bllilon  last  year,  or  nearly  23  percent 
more  than  in  1960.  But  Latin  Americas 
need  to  Import  production  goods  and  the 
heavy  drain  of  foreign-debt  payments  re- 
quire even  faster  expansion.  The  level  of  Im- 
ports was  $8.1  billion  last  year,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected to  exceed  $9  billion  this  year. 

I.atin  Americans  have  made  trade  a  major 
issue  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  They  in- 
sist that  the  United  States  make  good  on 
promises  to  help  stabilize  prices  of  exports 
•such  as  coffee,  through  International  market- 
ing agreements.    They  ask  the  United  States 


and  Europe  to  take  steps  to  open  markets  to 
new  Latin  American  exports. 

Latin  Americazu  feel  more  strongly  now 
about  trade  ezi>anslozi  than  about  Increased 
aid.  although  some  development  plans  are 
handicapped  by  crushing  short-term  debts 
abroad.  A  large  port  of  the  Brazilian  and 
Chilean  aid  programs  thia  year  Involved 
postponement  of  debts. 

CREOrr   BOTTLENECKS 

United  States  and  international  public 
credit,  which  has  been  coming  forward  at 
$1  billion  a  year,  has  begun  to  run  into 
bottlenecks.  One  is  incomplete  projects. 
Technical  help  has  been  asked  to  complete 
suitable  projects.  Another  pnoblem  is  Insuf- 
ficient local  currency  to  match  foreign 
credits. 

Efforts  by  Latin  American  eountries  to  in- 
crease trade  among  themselves  have  come  to 
a  crossroads.  The  major  attempt  at  regional 
economic  integration  is  the  Latin  American 
Free  Trade  Area,  formed  by  Argentina,  Brazil. 
Colombia,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Maxlco,  Peru,  and 
Uruguay. 

After  4  years,  this  has  brought  only  mod- 
est progress  toward  tariff  reductions  to  cre- 
ate a  preferential,  but  internally  competi- 
tive, market.  The  trade  within  the  area 
totals  more  than  $400  million  a  year,  and 
arrangements  have  increased  commerce  in 
some  manufactured  and  chemical  raw  mate- 
rials, but  no  real  integration. 

Chile  has  proposed  a  high-level  political 
conference  this  year  to  discuss  a  bolder  line 
toward  an  eventual  common  market. 
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False  Assurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE3ENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26. 1965 

Mr.    HUTCHINSON.      Mr.    Speaker, 
when    President    Kennedy    confronted 
Khrushchev  in   the   1962  mlssUe  crisis, 
and    the    Russians    backed    away,    the 
American  people  were  led  to  believe  all 
danger  of  Communist  attack  from  Cuba 
had  been  removed.     During  the  John- 
son administration,   there   has   been  a 
silence  about  the  Cuban  situation.   Noth- 
ing Is  said  about  the  Soviet  strength  on 
that  Island.  The  Castro  government  Is 
ignored.     Disquieting   events   there   are 
being  played  down.    A  recent  report  of 
the  completion  of  Soviet  submarine  bases 
there  has  triggered  no  general  alarm. 
The  general  attitude  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration seems  to  be  that  Russian 
communism  is  maturing,  becoming  more 
amenable  to  true  concepts  of  freedom, 
even  turning  to  ways  of  private  enter- 
prise; that  the  Communists  are  becom- 
ing people  we  can  trust. 

Vigilance  is  still  the  price  of  liberty. 
And  evidence  that  our  people  are  not 
being  lulled  asleep  by  this  kind  of  prop- 
aganda is  illustrated  in  an  excellent 
editorial  recently  appearing  in  the  Niles 
(Mich.)  Daily  Star,  which  I  include  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
F.*LSE  Assurance 

Those  Americans  who  want  to  believe  that 
the  Comunists  are  steadily  becoming  the  kind 
of  people  we  can  trust,  must  have  been  jolted 
last  week  on  reading  that  four  Red  subma- 


rine bases  have  been  completed  in  Cuba  for 
use  of  Soviet  undersea  craft. 

Russian  submarines,  operating  from  a  base 
Just  a  few  miles  off  UJ3.  shores,  can  lob 
medium-range  or  even  short-range  missiles 
into  the  center  of  cities  and  military  bases 
well  back  from  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  sea- 
coasts. 

The  facts  about  the  submarine  bases  in 
Cuba  were  dug  up  by  John  Ennls,  military 
affairs  editCM-  of  a  television  station  in  Nor- 
folk, Va.  Mr.  Ennls  reports  that  he  checked 
his  facts  with  Federal  intelligence  officials 
and  they  indicated  that  his  information  was 
correct,  but  had  no  comment. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  Russians  are 
working  in  every  devious  way  possible  to  get 
ua  into  a  spot  where  they  can  deliver  ulti- 
matums based  on  the  capability  of  destroy- 
ing us. 

The  surprising  thing  about  the  whole  situ- 
ation is  that  the  Federal  administration  in 
Washington  still  seems  imwllling  to  tell 
Americans  the  facts  about  Communist  op- 
erations. There  are  three  possible  reasons 
for  the  Federal  silence: 

The  administration  could  have  wanted  to 
keep  bad  news  suppressed  imtU  its  candi- 
dates, favoring  accommodation  with  the 
Reds,  were  safely  elected. 

The  State  Department  people,  who  for 
years  have  been  slow  to  recognize  the  danger 
of  the  Communists,  were  doUig  their  utmost 
to  convince  the  administration  that  their 
course  was  successful,  and  felt  that  the  full 
truth  about  the  submarine  bases  would  dis- 
credit them. 

The  administration  was  simply  following 
the  pattern  of  the  Kennedy  years  when 
Americans  were  frankly  told  that  "managed 
news  was  a  desirable  policy. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  Government 
failed  to  take  the  American  people  into  its 
confidence.  This  is  along  lines  of  Socialist 
and  collectivlst  theories  that  the  people  are 
to  take  orders,  not  give  them.  But  the 
American  Republic  was  not  founded  on  this 
theory,  and  many  millions  of  Americans  are 
not  ready  to  relinquish  the  idea  that  an  in- 
formed public  is  essential  to  democracy. 

The  administration's  attitude  with  regard 
to  the  Russo-Cuban  threat  has  created  a  feel- 
ing of  false  assurance  in  this  country.  Why 
should  administration  spokesmen  have  led 
Americans  to  feel  the  threat  was  diminish- 
ing when  they  knew  the  bases  were  being 
completed  for  possible  nuclear  assaults  ou 
the  United  States. 

If  Americans  know  the  facts,  bad  as  well 
as  good,  then  public  sentiment  will  build  up 
Into  support  of  those  things  that  must  be 
done  to  maintain  national  safety.  If  on  the 
other  hand,  Americans  are  not  told  the  facts, 
the  Great  Society  could  let  International  sit- 
uations get  past  the  point  of  no  return. 


Outstanding  Georgia  Agricultural  Leader 
Named  "Man  of  the  Year"  by  Progres- 
sive  Farmer  Magazine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  26. 1965 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  L.  W. 
•Hoop"  Eberhardt.  Jr.,  a  distinguished 
Georgian,  and  one  of  the  State's  mo.st 
outstanding  agricultural  leaders,  has 
been  named  'man  of  the  year"  in  service 
to  agriculture  by  the  Progressive  Farmer 
magazine. 


Mr.  Eberhardt — whose  many  friends 
call  him  "Hoop,"  and  I  am  proud  to  be 
counted  among  them — is  director  of  the 
Georgia  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 
Because  of  the  great  contributions  he  has 
made  to  the  progress  of  farming  in  Geor- 
ria  and  to  the  economy  of  the  State, 
"hoop"  Eberhardt  is  most  deserving  of 
the  high  honor  accorded  him  by  the  Pro- 
gresive  Farmer. 

I  join  all  his  friends  and  associates  in 
extending  him  warmest  personal  con- 
eratulations  and  best  wishes  for  every 
fu'vure  success  in  his  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Progres- 
sive Farmer  citation  to  Mr.  Eberhardt, 
on  the  announcement  of  this  award,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

^L^N  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  SERVICE  TO  AGRICrTLTURE 

When  L.  W.  "Hoop"  Eberhardt,  Jr.,  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  Georgia  Extension  Service 
in  1963,  he  brought  to  the  position  a  wealth 
of  experience  In  all  areas  of  extension  work. 

From  his  former  position  as  associate  di- 
re, tor,  he  also  brought  with  him  credit  for 
two  major  jobs  recently  done — development 
of  program  to  Increase  Georgia's  farm  income 
by  $400  mUlion  a  year  and  reorganization  of 
extension  service  to  carry  out  the  program 
more  effectively  and  efficiently. 

After  growing  up  on  his  parents'  farm  in 
Jackson  County,  "Hoop"  Eberhardt  was  grad- 
uated from  Maysville  High  School  and  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia. 

He  began  his  career  with  extension  service 
in  1936  as  assistant  county  agent,  Berrien 
County.  A  few  years  later  he  developed 
Treutlen  Coimty's  first  livestock  outlet,  a 
cooperative  auction  market. 

Since  1940  he  has  been  on  the  State  staff 
ill  the  fields  of  forestry  and  4-H  and  later 
as  district  agent. 

Throughout  his  career  he  has  been  a  leader 
in  programs  giving  greater  educational  op- 
portunities to  youth. 

The  area  corn  program  he  started  has 
lulped  Increase  per  acre  yields  by  4-H  Club 
members  and  adult  farmers. 

He  started  the  4-H  forestry  and  naval 
stxjres  camps  and  got  financial  support  for 
them  from  the  forest  industry. 

He  gave  dynamic  leadership  to  the  cam- 
p.iign  to  raise  more  than  $3  million  for  de- 
\e!oping,  and  was  instrumental  in  getting. 
State  support  for  building  Rock  Eagle  4-H 
Center. 

In  1962  he  conducted  a  people-to-people 
tour  of  Europe,  including  Russia,  for  Georgia 
r.gricultural  leaders. 

Because  of  him  there  is  a  tremendous  effect 
upon  the  economy  of  the  entire  State  as  a 
more  prosperous,  efficient  agriculture  de- 
velops under  the  leadership  of  the  exten- 
sion service. 


L.BJ.'s  School  Objectives  Are  Good  bat 
States  Can  Do  Job 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  message  of  the  President  on  educa- 
tion to  this  body  has  aroused  consider- 
able comment  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  editorial,  "L.B.J.'s  School  Objectives 


Are  Good  but  States  Can  Do  Job,"  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Jackson,  Mich.,  Citi- 
zen Patriot  of  January  13,  1965,  takes 
one  side  of  the  controversy  and  asks 
questions  that  deserve  the  attention  of 
Members  of  Congress  as  we  seek  correct 
answers  in  the  area  of  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude, with  unanimous  consent,  this  edi- 
torial in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  stimulate  debate 
and  discussion  on  this  vital  issue  in  the 
months  ahead.  "- 

L.B.J.'s    School    Objectives   Are    Good   bvt 
States   Can   Do   Job 
Most  of  the  objectives  set  forth  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  message  to  Congress  on  edu- 
cation are  excellent. 

Professional  educators,  school  l>oard  mem- 
bers, and  enlightened  laymen  see  the  need 
for  improving  the  educational  processes,  and 
particularly  in  the  areas  where  economics 
tend  to  deprive  children  of  opportunities. 

"Poverty  has  many  roots,"  the  President 
said,  "but  the  taproot  Is  ignorance."  He  is 
right. 

Take  Just  one  point  from  his  program — 
that  of  eradicating  the  handicaps  with  which 
Blum  children  start  kindergarten  or  the  first 
grade : 

Educators  have  known  for  years  that 
teachers  in  the  first  two  or  three  grades  have 
been  able  to  put  their  fingers  on  the  poten- 
tial dropouts.  Their  forecasts  have  been  so 
accurate  as  to  be  terribly  disturbing. 

Preschool  programs  now  are  In  use  In  many 
school  systems  and  there  are  high  hopes  for 
making  it  possible  for  the  culturally  deprived 
children  to  take  advantage  of  their  oppor- 
tunity. Such  a  project  is  underway  in 
the  Union  School  District  on  a  small,  ex- 
perimental scale,  with  funds  supplied  by 
the  Klwanis  Club. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  areas  in  which 
the  schools  can  do  more  and  can  offer  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  for  children  who  must  have 
education. 

The  question  we  raise  does  not  Involve 
the  fitness  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. Rather  it  is  whether  the  Federal 
Government  can  afford  to  do  the  Job,  and 
whether  the  best  interests  of  the  people  are 
being  served  by  letting  Uncle  Sam  do  it. 

Figures  tend  to  be  boring,  but  they  are 
all  important  here. 

The  U.S.  Goverrunent  owes  around  $310 
billion.  It  is  operating  In  the  red  every 
year  and  no  balanced  budget  is  in  sight. 

President  Johnson's  education  program  is 
expected  to  cost  around  $1.6  billion — the  first 
year.  Where  the  cost  goes  In  subsequent 
years  no  one  knows,  but  it  undoubtedly  will 
move  up. 

The  Federal  Government's  debt  figures  out 
to  something  like  $1,600  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  to  bring  this  thing  close  to  home 
BO  that  it  may  be  understood,  let's  assume 
that  the  Union  School  District  of  Jackson 
owed  a  similar  amount  per  capita.  It  would 
be  in  debt  to  the  tune  of  more  than  $110 
million. 

The  Union  District's  debt  actually  is  less 
than  $7  million  and  is  being  paid  off  handily. 
No  one  knows  when  or  if  even  any  payments 
will  be  made  on  the  Federal  debt. 

Now  If  we  apply  that  same  $1,600  factor 
to  the  State  of  Michigan  It  would  owe  around 
$13  bUllon. 

So  we  ask  the  question:  Who  should  be 
helping  whom? 

We  are  certain  that  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  every  other  State,  and  all  local  school 
districts  everywhere  given  proper  tax  struc- 
tures and  assistance  from  their  States  can 
do  everything  for  education  recommended 
by  the  President  and  without  swelling  the 


national  debt  and  deficit  spending  which  is 
eating  away  at  the  integrity  of  the  dollar. 

Yet  we  expect  the  President's  education 
plan  to  be  gleefully  hailed  in  the  Congress 
and  in  school  districts  and  in  States  which 
have  faUed  or  refxised  to  do  what  they  should 
for  education. 

It's  "easy  money"  that  can  be  obtained 
without  going  through  the  painful  process 
of  telling  the  people  they  must  pay  for  what 
they  get.  If  Uncle  Sam  doesn't  have  the 
cash  on  hand,  he  merely  borrows  it  and  thus 
puts  a  heavier  mortgage  on  the  future  of 
the  younger  generations — the  ones  that  the 
education  program  Is  supposed  to  help. 

There  is  an  old  saying:  Those  who  fall  to 
govern  lose  the  right  to  govern. 

If  the  Federal  Government  moves  heavUy 
into  the  field  of  education  and  thus  piles 
deficit  upon  deficit,  it  is  because  the  people 
of  the  communities  and  the  States  have 
failed  to  do  what  they  should  for  themselves. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  every  school  district 
within  it  cannot  do  everything  the  President 
suggests  and  more.  If  necessary  without  a 
nickel's  worth  of  "Federal  money." 

The  resources  are  here.  It  is  a  matter  of 
mobilizing  them.  But  it  is  easier  to  ignore 
the  problem,  let  Uncle  Sam  do  it  on  borrowed 
money  and  bring  the  Nation  one  step  nearer 
to  fiscal  disaster. 

Certainly  we  are  for  improved  education 
for  all.  We  want  the  kids  from  the  slums 
or  the  wornout  farms  to  have  their  chance 
at  the  great  American  dream. 

But  we  also  would  like  to  see  them  inherit 
an  economic  system  that  is  a  going  concern, 
instead  of  one  wrecked  by  Inflation,  and  a 
government  based  on  the  morality  Involved 
in  paying  your  own  way  instead  of  borrowing 
against  nothing  to  avoid  facing  facts. 


Federal  Domination  a  Way  of  Life 

"  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CALTFOKNIA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  January  19,  the  Redwood  City 
Tribune  of  Redwood  City,  Calif.,  pub- 
lished an  editorial  in  regard  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, which  clearly  sets  forth  the  direc- 
tion in  which  this  administration  is  con- 
tinuing to  go  and  the  ultimate  goal  of 
such  policies. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Federal  Domination  a  Wat  of  Life 

That  there  has  been  barely  a  ripple  of  dis- 
sent since  President  Johnson  submitted  his 
Federal  aid  to  education  program  is  indica- 
tion of  how  the  people  are  beginning  to  ac- 
cept Federal  domination  as  a  way  of  life. 

There  has  been  such  a  clamor  for  Federal 
Government  (taxpayer)  assistance  for  educa- 
tion that  last  week's  "tots  to  teens"  propo- 
sals, calling  for  additional  expenditures  of 
$1.5  billion  in  the  first  year,  barely  stirred 
anyone  out  of  his  complacency. 

Regardless  of  what  we  would  like  to  think 
al>:>ut  local  control,  the  Federal  Government 
is  becoming  the  dominant  voice  in  educa- 
tion. 

The  President  would  use  Federal  funds  to 
build  gjminasiums  and  laboratories  for  stu- 
dents from  public,  private  and  parochial 
schools  •  *  •  something  whidi  local  tax  dol- 
lars and  private  contributions  have  managed 
to  provide  until  now. 
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He  would  give  cash  to  public  school  dis- 
trict* serving  stiidents  from  extremely  poOT 
families,  and  maybe  thla  la  the  humane 
thing,  even  though  It  would  mean  that  such 
areas  as  the  Peninsula  would  be  paying  twice, 
or  even  three  times,  for  educating  our  young- 
sters. 

He  would  pump  $150  million  into  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  preschool  indoctrination 
for  slum  kids  who  now  suffer  some  of  the 
social  drawbacks  attached  to  being  poor. 
Maybe  this  explains  why  some  piipils  lag  be- 
hind, although  we  have  never  been  aware 
of  the  connection  between  brains  and  af- 
fluence. 

If  the  Federal  Government  Is  going  to 
build  schools,  buy  books,  subsidize  training 
and  grant  scholarships  we  can  be  certain 
tliat  it  also  will  exert  i»-essure  •  •  •  a  pres- 
sure not  to  the  liking  of  most  American 
adults,  including  the  presently  apathetic 
educators  and  parents. 

When  this  comes  to  pass  it  won't  really 
matter  whether  we've  imifled  our  school  dis- 
tricts, we'll  all  be  taking  orders  from  the 
bureaucracy  bordering  on  Pennsvlvania  Ave- 
nue. 


Proposed  Closing  of  Olmsted  Air  Force 
Base,  Middletown,  Pa. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26,  1965 
Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 6.  1965,  I  included  some  excellent 
remaiks  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  Nathan  T.  Wolkomir,  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, concerning  the  proposed  closing  of 
the  Olmsted  Air  Force  Base  at  Middle- 
town,  Pa.  At  that  time,  I  stated  my 
plan  to  place  an  extension  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  the  excellent  pres- 
entation made  by  John  F.  Griner,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees,  AFLr-CIO. 

I  trust  the  membership  will  read  care- 
fully both  this  one  of  Mr.  Griner,  and 
also  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Wolkomir 
in  the  January  6  Congressional  Record. 
The  proposed  closing  of  Olmsted,  in  my 
judgment,  may  have  an  extremely  bad 
effect  upon  our  national  defense  capa- 
bilities. It  will  destroy  available  skills 
which  can  only  be  replaced  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  It  has  strategic  impli- 
cations affecting  our  whole  defense  set- 
up. It  is  a  matter  in  which  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  should  be  vitally  inter- 
ested. Above  all,  we  must  consider  the 
people  involved,  as  Mr.  Griner  so  ably 
points  out  and  stresses. 

Mr.  Griner 's  presentation  follows.     Al- 
so contained  in  it  are  some  answers  to 
questions  propounded  to  him : 
St.atfment  of  J.  F.  Griner.  Nation.al  Presi- 
dent.   American    Feder.\tion    of    Govern- 
MHNT  Employees 

Mr  Griner.  Gentlemen,  I  have  a  prepared 
st.itement  that  I  am  going  to  pass  around 
and  do  just  a  little  ad  libbing. 

You  will  notice  from  this  statement  that 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  real 
rights  of  (interest  in  the)  human  being  as 
being  expressed  here.  I  have  heard  spaces 
and  spaces  this  morning,  and  I  have  never 
heard  the  words  "personnel"  or  "employee." 


So  we  are  beginning  to  think  of  the 
humam  being  as  a  machine,  and  it  is  clearly 
Indicated  here  this  morning  by  these  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  to  how  they  think  about  the  human  being. 
I  want  to  say  that  we  agree,  all  of  us  do. 
that  these  people  cannot  be  absorbed  in  the 
area  around  Olmsted  Air  Force  Base.  They 
are  going  to  have  to  be  moved,  and  the  im- 
pression has  been  left  with  you  that  they 
are  going  to  be  made  whole.  That  is  wrong. 
Do  you  know  that  they  only  pay  for  7.000 
I>ounds  of  moving  of  household  goods  to  any 
new  place?  We  have  had  thousands  of  pro- 
tests from  people  in  Rome.  New  York,  and 
other  places  that  had  to  move,  and  they 
have  had  to  dig  into  their  pockets  for  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  to  cover  additional  moving 
costs. 

And  what  about  the  loss  in  their  housing? 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  value  of  real 
estate  around  this  area  has  dropped  almost 
50  percent.  Are  these  people  going  to  be 
made  whole?     I  dont  think  so. 

Then  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  there 
were  only  2.400  slots  to  be  dropped.  Under- 
stand, I  am  using  their  Department  of  De- 
fense figures.  That  means  2.400  people.  So 
it  is  going  to  leave  about  10,000  to  12,000  to 
be  scattered  throughout  the  world;  not  only 
the  United  States,  but  throughout  the  world, 
wherever  they  can  find  Jobs  for  them.  They 
are  going  to  have  to  pick  up  their  roots  and 
move. 

Where  is  all  this  saving?  I  heard  two 
figures  this  morning,  one  $68  million  and 
the  other  $34  million.     Which  is  correct? 

I  don't  think  either  one  of  them  is  correct. 
.1  don't  have  the  figures  to  suf^ort  my  thlnk- 
mg.  and  I  will  dare  say  that  they  don't  have 
them. 

I  was  in  a  hearing  not  too  long  ago  over  in 
the  House  Suhcommittee  on  Manpower. 
When  the  three  arms  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  appeared  with  respect  to  the  cost  of 
contracting  out,  not  one  of  them  could  tell 
you  what  a  single  contract  coat  this  Govern- 
ment. These  officials  who  appeared  were  the 
Under  Secretaries  and  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  these  different  Departments. 

Now,  did  any  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense representatives  mention  the  fact  that 
we  have  at  Olmsted  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  292,000  square  feet  of  clean 
room  space,  and  that  they  were  building 
20.000  additional  square  feet  of  clean  room 
space?  That  contract  has  to  be  closed  out. 
The  contractor  has  to  be  paid  his  profit. 

And  that  is  not  all  of  it.  Part  of  this  work 
is  now  going  to  be  moved  to  Oklahoma  City 
You  have  44  people  in  Oklahoma  City  that 
are  now  employed  in  clean  roatas.  There  are 
1,800  people  now  employed  at  Olmsted  and 
yet  they  need  20,000  additions^  feet  of  space 
up  there.  It  is  only  logical  that  additional 
space  must  be  provided. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  General  Mc- 
Nlchols  made  the  statement,  and  then  some- 
body clammed  him  up,  that  it  was  going  to 
be  necessary  to  spend  an  additional  $31  mil- 
lion in  Texas  and  $21  millioa  in  Oklahoma 
City,  or  vice  versa,  for  additional  clean  room 
space. 

There  must  be  additional  hangars  con- 
structed in  these  places.  And  all  of  these 
are  additional  costs.  I  am  wondering  if  that 
is  taken  into  consideration  with  either  the 
$34  million  or  $68  million  which  we  have 
been  shown  here  today.  I  wonder  if  the 
human  element  has  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Spaces  have.  But  where  is  the 
human  element? 

Has  the  additional  expense  that  will  be 
incurred  by  retraining  the  civilians  been 
taken  into  account?  We  recognize  also  that 
many  civilians  will  not  be  able  to  accompany 
the  function  for  personal  reasons,  and  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  hire  and  train  new 
employees  in  certain  areas.  Surely  these 
two  factors  are  significant  and  added  to 
other  factors  raised  In  our  statement  cause 
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us  to  wonder  whether  any  economy  fleiirp 
will  result.  ^ 

Yes.  I  agree  with  what  Governor  Scranton 
of  Pennsylvania  said  this  morning.  I  agree 
with  what  you  gentlemen  say.  It  is  a 
problem. 

It  looks  like  to  me  that  we  are  beginning 
to  put  all  of  our  eggs  In  one  basket.  In  one 
section  of  the  coimtry.  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  all  the  answers 
We  have  been  told  that  the  defense  posture 
of  this  country  will  not  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  closing  of  Olmstead  Air  Force  Base 
However,  after  closing  this  base  there  will 
not  be  a  similar  facility  in  the  entire  North- 
eastern United  States.  Air  Force  claims  that 
this  presents  no  problem  since  they  utilize 
airlift  rather  than  ground  transportation 
Certainly,  weather  conditions  such  as  rain 
fog,  and  snow  will  limit  the  effectiveness  of 
supplying  air  bases  in  the  Northeastern 
United  States.  This  entire  section  of  the 
country  wUl  not  have  a  facility  closer  than 
Georgia  or  Oklahoma  City,  and  yet  almost 
half  of  the  population  of  this  coimtry  Is  lo- 
cated in  the  Northeastern  United  States 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  dlsper^d 
plans  proposed  over  the  years  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Now  we  are  seeing  a 
concentration  of  military  facilities.  Have 
the  dispersal  plans  been  abandoned  or  are 
we  so  concerned  with  cutting  down  numbers 
that  we  are  ignoring  the  defense  of  this 
country?  Surely  in  the  event  of  enemy  at- 
tack It  is  easier  to  hit  5  targets  than  10  tar- 
gets spread  across  the  country. 

I  am  not  only  president  of  the  AFGE  I 
am  a  taxpayer.  And  my  tax  is  pretty  high 
like  your  taxes  are.  I  am  interested  In  where 
our  money  Is  being  spent,  and  I  don't  want  it 
thrown  away,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that 
this  federation  feels  this  way. 

But  we  think  there  should  be  some  logic 
in  these  considerations,  and  we  would  ap- 
preciate any  consideration  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  might  give  toward  having 
additional  figures  and  facts.  I  mean  sub- 
stantive facts  and  figures,  given  not  only  to 
the  committee  but  these  organizations  rep- 
resented here  today,  and  others. 

Since  it  Is  apparent  that  this  action  will 
result  in  the  loss  of  thousands  of  civilian 
positions  in  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 

1  wonder  who  will  continue  to  do  the  work' 
There  is  a  very  dangerous  practice  In  the 
military  which  replaces  civilian  personnel 
with  military.  Will  this  action  reeiUt  n 
military  personnel  performing  the  functions 
normally  performed  by  the  career  civilians? 
This  Is  of  vltai  concern  to  all  Americans. 
The  civil  servant  represents  a  highly  skilled 
trained  work  force  that  also  provides  con- 
tinuity which  cannot  be  replaced  by  mili- 
tary personnel.     The  mlUtary  transfer  everv 

2  to  4  years.  The  civil  servant  usually  spends 
his  career  in  the  same  location. 

There  has  been  very  little  liaison  between 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  our  organi- 
zation regarding  these  places  that  are  going 
to  be  phased  out.  We,  like  you,  are  told 
about  it  after  it  is  over. 

We  would  like  to  help  you.  We  would  like 
to  be  a  means  of  communication  between 
the  employees.  We  think  we  have  some 
ideas,  and  would  like  to  be  given  a  chance 
to   express   them. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen.  I  appreciate  your 
hearing  me. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Do  any  members  of  the  steer- 
ing committee  wish  to  direct  questions  to 
Mr.  Tabor  or  members  of  organized  labor? 

Senator  Scott.  I  have  Just  one  question 
and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Griner. 

We  are  in  northern  Appalachia.  Do  yoii 
agree  that  this  move  could  be  described  as  a 
formula  for  Instant  recession  In  this  part  of 
northern  Appalachia? 

Mr.  Griner.  Yes,  sir.  Absolutely.  While 
Mlddletow-n,    itself    is    not    in    Appalachia. 


nevertheless,  a  great  many  of  its  employees 
live  in  that  area. 

As  I  tinderstand  It  now,  if  you  take  away 
the  base  there  would  be  a  recession,  because 
vo\i  don't  have  the  industries  or  other  back- 
up work  for  people  that  work  outside  the 

base. 

If  you  take  away  the  base,  then  the  re- 
lated work  which  the  payroll  of  this  base 
keeps  going  will  also  disappear.  Certainly 
yoii  will  have  a  depression,  not  a  recession. 

In  my  statement.  Senator.  I  said  how  can 
our  Goverment  create  an  unemployment  In 
an  already  depressed  area,  only  then  to  ask 
Congress  for  funds  to  raise  employment  In 
the  same  area?  This  is  an  Inconsistency 
which  must  be  repugnant  to  all. 

As  national  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees,  I  have 
been  Informed  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's plans  to  close  certain  defense  agen- 
cies. There  was  no  consultation  with  this 
union  or  to  my  knowledge  with  any  union 
prior  to  the  announcement  that  the  Olmsted 
employees  would  be  affected  by  the  base 
closures. 

The  Secretary  has  assured  the  civilian  em- 
ployees that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  find 
new  positions,  both  within  the  Government 
and  private  Industry.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
this  statement,  but  as  you  gentlemen  from 
Pennsylvania  know,  people  do  not  jtist  pick 
up  roots  and  move  without  hardship.  The 
employees  from  Olmsted  must  move  unless 
the  Department  of  Defense  Is  able  to  relocate 
other  defense  activities  at  Olmsted  Air  Force 
Base  Which  would  utilize  the  skUls  of  these 
employees.  I  say  that  they  must  move  be- 
cause the  labor  market  area  cannot  absorb 
these  people.  Some  of  the  other  gentlemen 
lure  today  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
will  undoubtedly  give  you  more  detaUs  con- 
cerning the  impact  that  this  action  will  have 
on  the  Middletown  area.  The  Department 
has  given  public  assurances  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  retrain  employees.  To  date 
oiir  union  has  not  been  consulted  on  this 
vital  problem. 

We  must  not  forget  that  Middletown  af- 
fects the  northern  Appalachian  area  and  this 
region  is  receiving  considerable  attention  by 
tlie  administration  and  hopefully  the  U.S. 
Congress  wiU  act  to  relieve  poverty  In  this 
area. 


secret  mines  to  be  fired  by  remote  control. 
Soviet  mining  of  terminal  area  sealanes  and 
harbor  approaches  In  the  Caribbean  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico  would  put  the  free  Americas  at  a 
considerable  disadvantage  In  lacing  a  con- 
ventional war. 


Soviets  Take  Over  Cuban  Ocean  Studies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wishi  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
tile  shocking  story  wJiich  appeared  in 
Hydrogram  Intelligence  Briefings  on  Oc- 
tober 16,  1964.  The  article  is  entitled 
■'Soviets  Take  Over  Cuban  Ocean  Stud- 
ies," and  reads  as  follows: 

The  Navy  is  concerned  over  the  Soviet  mis- 
sion which  has  come  to  Cuba  to  take  over  its 
oce.anographic  studies.  These  studies  can 
have  two  directly  connected  effects  on  the 
United  States-Soviet  balance  of  power. 

Cliarting  the  Islands,  reefs,  keys,  and  un- 
derwater canyons  In  the  Caribbean  may  lo- 
cate nondetected  submarine  routes  for  Soviet 
submarines.  Our  detection  devices  would 
find  it  difficult  to  track  submarines  moving 
near  the  ocean  buttom  and  shielded  by  a 
line  of  Islands  with  connecting  underwater 
reefs. 

The  Soviets  also  could  be  locating  detec- 
tion-proof passages  where  its  subs  could  lay 


Dream  Comes  Tnie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Rep- 
resentative of  the  12th  Illinois  Congres- 
sional District  in  the  heartland  of  the 
Midv(rest,  I  am  always  proud  to  recount 
new  instances  of  the  qualities  of  my  con- 
stituents. 

From  the  Waukegan  News-Sim,  the 
largest  daily  newspaper  published  in  this 
district — Lake,  McHenry,  and  Boone 
Counties — I  have  just  clinped  an  article 
which  I  wish  to  share  witlrmy  colleagues. 
I  commend  for  your  reading  pleasure  a 
people-to-people  project  in  which  a  col- 
umnist, an  ex-serviceman  and  his  fam- 
ily, and  a  little  Japanese  girl  are  the 
principals.  We  are  grateful  to  the  col- 
umnist, Mrs.  Bemice  Just,  for  calling 
this  item  of  hvunan  interest  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

The  article  follows: 

Dbeams  Comk  Tkue 

To  a  petite  Japanese  girl,  the  Waukegan 
News-Sun  Is  not  Just  a  nevrapaper  but  a  fairy 
godmother,  also. 

How  the  News-Sun  became  a  godmother 
to  the  girl  has  a  beginning. 

Once  upon  a  time,  almost  a  year  ago,  the 
girl,  whose  name  Is  Shlgeyo  Chlba,  wrote  to 
"The  Waukegan  Newspaper  In  Waukegan, 
lU." 

"Would  you  ask  in  your  column  If  some 
family  in  your  area  would  keep  me  next 
school  year  so  I  could  go  to  classes  there 
and  learn  more  about  your  wonderful  coun- 
try?" wrote  Shlgeyo.  of  Hokkaido. 

At  the  time,  the  News-Sun  never  thought 
of  itself  as  a  godmother,  and  besides  was 
fresh  out  of  wands.  Portimately  we  had 
plenty  of  sticks  of  type. 

In  this  column  we  told  about  Shlgeyo. 

Two  families  Immediately  volunteered  to 
adopt  Shlgeyo  for  the  year. 

We  a£ked  former  News-Sun  proofreader, 
Mrs.  G.  B.  Hanna,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Moore, 
both  American  Field  Service  advisers  with 
experience  in  selecting  families  for  foreign 
students,  to  decide  which  of  the  two  families 
should  be  chosen  tor  Shlgeyo. 

The  AFS  committee  liked  both  families  so 
much  and  found  both  so  qualified  as  foster 
parents  that  the  women,  we  think,  flipped 
a  coin. 

They  chose  the  Curt  Rosemann  family  of 
1524  West  Derring  Lane,  Lake  Villa.  The 
sons  are  Bruce.  15,  and  Craig.  13.  The  rest 
of  the  family  are  rabbits,  cats,  geese,  dogs, 
and  parakeets. 

Rosemann,  an  engineer  for  Jan-Alr.  Inc., 
Richmond,  was  in  Japan  when  he  was  in 
service.  All  year  long  the  family  has  been 
corresponding  with  Shlgeyo  and  reading 
about  Japan. 

Shlgeyo,  in  the  naeantime,  has  been  con- 
tinuing her  study  of  Sogllsh  and  trying  to 
learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the  United 
States. 


"Tell  me."  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Rosemann, 
"everything  your  family  does  in  1  day.  from 
time  you  get  up  to  when  you  go  to  bed." 

Shlgeyo  kept  writing  the  News-Sun. 

"I  want  my  American  family  to  know  well 
about  me.  I  want  to  become  like  their  true 
daughter." 

The  year  of  planning,  correspondence  with 
the  American  Embassy  and  the  Japanese 
Government  and  other  paperwork  finally 
came  to  fruition:  Shlgeyo  has  been  granted 
permission  from  her  Government  to  come  to 
Lake  County. 

.  So    now    we    come    to    the    beginning    of 
another  beginning. 

Shlgeyo  will  fly  from  Tokyo  to  OHare 
International  Airport,  Chicago,  on  March  30 
or  31. 

The  fact  that  she  will  fly  here  has  the 
sound  of  a  fairy  tale  with  godmothers  and 
wands  and  wishes  come  true. 

So  maybe  Shlgeyo  Is  right  after  all. 

Maybe  the  News-Sun  Is  not  Just  a  nevk-s- 
paper  but  a  fairy  godmother,  also. 


Harvest  of  Shame 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26, 19B5 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  the  following 
excellent  article  entitled  "Harvest  of 
Shame."  This  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Daily  News,  Camarillo.  Calif. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Harvest  of  Shame 

During  1964,  the  last  year  of  the  bracero 
farm  labor  program,  western  do-gooders  and 
eastern  know-nothings  sowed  the  seeds  of 
folly  when  they  managed  to  beat  down  legis- 
lative attempts  to  have  this  workable  system 
continued.  This  year,  California  Is  reaping 
a  harvest  of  shame.  While  furtive  attemtps 
are  made  to  fill  the  farm  labor  gap  with  un- 
qualified domestics,  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation's  No.  1  farming  State 
teeters  on  the  brink  of  disaster. 

Newly  elected  Senator  George  Mvrpht. 
who  vigorously  opposed  cancellation  of  the 
bracero  program  during  his  campaign,  stated 
last  week  that  farmers  are  letting  fields  He 
fallow  rather  than  plant  crops  only  to  have 
them  rot  on  the  vine. 

With  the  domestic  worker  system  only  a 
few  weeks  old,  the  problems  brought  about 
by  the  change  are  already  exceeding  forecasts 
of  the  bracero  proponents.  And  the  troubles 
go  beyond  the  basic  difficulty  of  farmers 
dealing  with  this  uncertain  labor  market. 

County  and  city  law  enforcement  officials 
report  a  sharp  rise  in  incidents  Involving 
farmworkers  notably  fights  and  drunken- 
ness. Oxnard  Police  Chief  Al  Jewell  had  so 
many  drunks  the  first  weekend  after  the 
farmworkers  were  paid  that  the  city  drunk 
tank  was  filled  and  some  had  to  be  sent  to 
the  county  JaU. 

A  sheriff's  office  spokesman  said  the  de- 
partment has  received  many  calls  on  fights, 
both  at  the  labor  camps  and  In  the  fields. 
He  said  this  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
almost  complete  lack  of  this  type  of  Incident 
among  the  braceros. 

Drinking  and  fighting  are  Just  openers — 
the  rapes,  burglaries,  assaults  and  other 
crimes  of  violence  are  yet  to  come.  Sheriff's 
officials,  knowing  the  type  of  individuals  that 
are  being  brought  into  the  county  to  work 
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in  the  fields,  are  certain  they  will  come.  A 
long,  hot  summer  of  violence  may  be  In  store 
for  Ventura  County  and  other  agricultural 
areas. 

The  Government  played  a  dirty  trick  on  the 
farmers  and  rural  area  residents  when  it  de- 
cided to  trade  braceros  for  America's  unem- 
ployed. Farmers  and  ranchers  were  handed 
the  Job  of  rehabilitating  the  chronic  unem- 
ployed. In  an  effort  to  secure  enough  farm 
hands  and  thereby  prove  that  there  are  suffi- 
cient domestic  workers  to  All  the  need,  labor 
recruiters  dragged  the  slums  of  Los  An- 
geles and  other  large  cities. 

Among  the  herds  of  field  recruits  rounded 
lip  is  an  ample  sprinkling  of  winos,  derelicts 
and  skidrow  bums.  These  Individuals,  un- 
fortunate though  they  may  be,  need  more 
than  a  Job  to  set  their  lives  aright,  they 
require  a  carefully  supervised  rehabilitation 
program. 

or  course,  the  majority  of  the  domestics 
are  good,  honest  workers,  interested  in  mak- 
ing a  decent  living.  But  the  supply  of  this 
type  is  limited  and  they  usually  have  an  eye 
open  for  better  employment. 

The  bracero  program  was  a  sound  program 
all  around.  It  provided  farmers  with  a  stable 
supply  of  good  adept,  willing  farmhands. 
Braceros  were  noted  for  their  good  behavior. 
They  had  to  behave  if  they  wanted  to  remain 
in  this  country. 

They  were  a  far  cry  from  the  slave  laborers 
as  many  of  the  dogooders  tagged  them.  The 
Mexican  workers  were  paid  far  beyond  what 
they  could  expect  in  their  homeland.  They 
were  well  fed.  clothed,  sheltered  and  super- 
vised. The  fact  that  they  were  happy  with 
their  lot  was  reflected  in  their  regretful  de- 
parture last  month. 

The  most  baffling  aspect  about  the  whole 
situation  is  that  by  putting  the  ax  to  the 
bracero  program.  Uncle  Sam  canceled  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  foreign  aid  that  didn't 
cost  the  taxpayers  a  red  cent.  The  United 
States  annually  pours  millions  of  dollars  into 
Latin  America  with  few  thanks  and  little 
promise  of  being  paid  back.  Yet  in  this  in- 
stance, millions  of  dollars  were  going  into 
Mexico  in  pockets  of  grateful  braceros  who 
left  behind  the  most  valuable  harvest  in  the 
world. 

But  maybe  this  Is  why  the  "experts"  In 
Washington  killed  the  bracero  program — It 
just  made  t;oo  much  commausense. 


Car  Sales  Hold  Key  to  1965  Prosperity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    IdCHIGAIf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President's  recent  budget  message 
indicates  that  the  depressing  effects  of 
our  excise  tax  system  are  finally  to  have 
attention.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  is 
the  year  that  something  will  be  done 
about  reduction  or  repeal  of  the  auto- 
mobile excise  tax.  The  importance  of 
such  a  step  is  clearly  pointed  out  by 
J.  A.  Livingston,  Washinirton  Post  econ- 
omist, in  his  article  included  in  the  Post's 
economic  review  section  of  January  10. 
1965. 

This  article.  "Car  Sales  Hold  Key  to 
1965  Prosperity."  illustrates  that  "as 
autos  go.  so  will  1965,  and  vice  versa." 
Since  we  in  the  House  may  soon  be  faced 
with  a  decision  on  auto  excise  taxes  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  this 


penetrating  article  to  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  it 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

Car  S.ales  Hold  Ket  to  1985  PRosPERrry 
(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

What's  to  keep  prosperity  rolling? 

That  is  the  question,  as  we  enter  1965. 

This  has  been  a  20-year  boom. 

It  began  right  after  World  War  II  and  has 
persisted  with  only  four  minor  interrup- 
tions—1949-50.  1953-54,  1957-58,  and  1960- 
61.  The  setbacks  were  so  mild  we  introduced 
a  iiew  term:  Recession  instead  of  depression. 

The  latest  advance  has  been  a  gallop.  It 
started  in  February  1961 — the  month  after 
President  Kennedy's  inaugumtion — and  has 
hardly  stopped  for  breath  since. 

It  is  now  the  second  longest  peacetime  up- 
cycle  on  record,  exceeded  only  by  the  un- 
prosperous  recovery  from  the  great  depres- 
sion. 

But  this  raises  a  critical  question:  Is  It 
petering  out? 

The  majority  of  economists  who  responded 
to  my  yearend  questionnaire  think  so.  Their 
predicted  pattern  for  the  year  Is:  First  half 
up,  second  half  up  also,  but  not  so  fast.  This 
leads  to  the  Inference:  Recession  In  1966. 

TROUBLE    SPOTS 

Here  are  seven  reasons  for  apprehension: 

1.  The  automotive  Industry  has  had  3 
superlative  years  In  a  row.  Adding  on  a 
fourth  would  be  like  filling  an  inside  straight 
In  poker.  It  can  be  done,  but  the  experts 
advise:  "Don't  bet  your  all  on  it." 

2.  Housing  continues  to  dip.  The  con- 
tinued rise  in  foreclosures  and  the  persistent 
vacancy  rate  of  more  than  7  percent  hardly 
foreshadow  any  immediate  reversal. 

3.  The  United  States  has  not  yet  solved  its 
balance-of-payments  difficulties,  and  even 
more  emphatically,  neither  ha«  Great  Britain. 
A  sterling  crisis  could  upset  International 
money  markets  and  perhaps  put  pressure  on 
the  dollar. 

4.  As  a  corollary,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  is  inhibited.  Modern  economic 
thought — a  la  Keynes — dictates  that  central 
banks  should  make  money  aad  credit  cheap 
and  plentiful  when  business  Is  not  expand- 
ing rapidly  enough  to  take  up  slack  in  em- 
ployment. But  if  Interest  rates  were  to  fall 
In  the  United  States,  foreign  banks,  business 
firms,  and  Investors  would  pull  out  funds — 
hot  money — from  this  country.  This  would 
put  pressure  on  America's  gold  supply  and 
perhaps  cause  a  dollar  crisis. 

5.  Closing  of  military  bases.  If  not  care- 
fully planned  and  sp>aced,  caa  catise  pocketa 
of  unemploj-ment  and  a  fear  psychology. 
Indeed,  retrenchment  in  defense  spending — 
highly  desirable,  in  itself — Is  a  source  of 
uncertainty. 

6.  Labor  imrest  is  possible.  The  rivalry 
between  David  J.  McDonald,  president,  and 
I.  W.  Abel,  secretary- treasiu^r,  for  the 
presidency  of  the  United  Steelworkers  in- 
creases the  chance  of  a  strike.  Whoever  Is 
elected  will  want  to  prove  he  deserved  It — 
by  winning  a  signal  wage  boost. 

7.  Moreover,  In  anticipation  of  trouble  In 
steel,  many  manufacturers  and  retailers  are 
building  up  inventories.  Not  only  are  they 
ordering  steel  but  also  products  made  of 
steel.  This  could  lead  to  an  up-down 
Inventory  cycle. 

RETURN     GROWS 

So  much  for  the  question:  What's  to  causa 
a  slowdown?  Now  to:  What'e  to  keep  pros- 
perity rolling? 

Recoveries  are  often  propelled  along  by  un- 
expected strengths  generated  by  recovery,  It- 
self.   Tills  Is  possible  in  1965. 

Corporate  profits  have  made  the  great  leap 
upward:  From  $22  billion  after  taxes  in  1961. 
to  $25  billion  in  1962,  to  $27  billion  In  1963, 
and  In  1964  to  well  above  $30  billion.  This  Ls 
a  major  breakthrough. 


The  return  on  invested  capital  has  been 
Increasing.  This  courses  through  the  econ- 
omy In  unexpected  ways  and  places.  It  in- 
duces corporate  boards  of  directors  and 
entrepreneurs  to  put  more  money  Into  new 
capacity  and  development  projects. 

This  flow-through  Is  discernible  in  the  rail- 
roads. For  years  they  were  the  economy's 
stepchildren.  Now,  profits  are  up,  and  this 
years  capital  expenditures  will  be  three 
times  those  of  1960. 

Furthermore,  the  social  needs  of  modern 
living — highways,  schools,  parking  facilities, 
hospitals,  sewage  disposal  systems — require 
continuing  expansion  in  capital  Improve- 
ments- by  State  and  local  governments. 
These  Tvill  be  a  powerful  force  again  this 
year. 

And  the  increase  In  employment — at  rising 
income  levels — widens  the  base  of  consumer 
demand.  Affluence  always  lifts  families  into 
higher  spending  brackets. 

This  widened  demand  will  be  reinforced  by 
an  upsurge  In  marriages.  The  big  crop  of 
babies  born  Just  before  and  after  the  end  of 
the  war  is  reaching  the  age  of  nubility. 

PRESIDENT     AWARE 

Finally — and  this  is  what  keeps  me  opti- 
mistic— Prelsdent  Johnson  and  his  economic 
advisers  are  fully  aware  of  the  standard  fore- 
cast: Up  In  the  first  half,  second  half  up 
also,  but  not  so  fast.  Such  retarded  eco- 
nomic growth  would  mean  a  shortage  of 
Jobs  for  the  bumper  crop  of  18-to-21  yciu- 
olds. 

The  second  stage  of  the  tax  cut  voted  last 
year  will  take  effect.  This  will  add  somewhat 
to  incomes.  And  elimination  or  reduction 
of  excise  taxes  is  probable.  This  will  reduce 
price  tags  on  higher  priced  Items,  such  as 
autos,  ftu-s,  etc.  Finally,  if  necessary.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  can  have  ready  a  shelf  of  pub- 
lic works — just  in  case. 

The  greatest  danger  this  year  Is  external- 
events  beyond  the  mastery  of  the  President 
and  his  aids,  such  as  an  international  mone- 
tary crisis,  deeper  involvement  militarily  in 
the  Far  East,  disputes  with  the  Soviet  Uniun. 
But  these  are  the  unpredlctables.  And  in 
btislness  and  Investment  planning,  It's  not 
easy  to  do  much  about  them. 

Tlie  domestic  economic  test  will  come  in 
the  spring.  If  automobile  sales  keep  pace 
with  the  optimistic  forecasts  of  Detroit  exec- 
utives, then  a  good  second  half  will  hatch. 

Conclusion:  As  autos  go,  so  will  1965,  and 
vice  versa. 


Americans  Are  Eyeball  to  Eyeball  With 
Communism  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
presses  are  running  overtime  today  pro- 
ducing evaluations  of  the  present  situa- 
tion in  South  Vietnam.  Foreign  policy 
experts  are  blossoming  forth  every  Mon- 
day morning  in  the  tradition  of  the 
"Monday  morning  quarterbacks." 

Some  of  the  articles  appearing  are  in- 
deed enlightening  and  are  based  on  fac- 
tual information  of  responsible  reportei? 
and  journalists  in  the  field.  Others  are 
obviously  written  by  those  who  merely 
want  to  jump  on  the  bandwagon  of  tlic 
critics. 

Without  doubt,  the  mihtary  and  po- 
litical situation  in  South  Vietnam  grov  .^ 
more  ominous  from  day  to  day.     The 


controversy  and  debate  will  continue  and 
it  is  important  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  factual  information  upon  which 
to  base  their  opinions  and  decisions. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  commend 
the  article  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Sunday,  January  24,  1965,  by 
Eugene  Patterson,  entitled  "Vietnam  Can 
Make  Kneecaps  Shake,"  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 
ViFTNAM  Can  Make  Kneecaps  Shake — We're 

Eyeball  to  Eyeb.\ll  Wtth  Reds  btit  Only 

Blinking  Is  Stateside 

(By  Eugene   Patterson) 

I  Note. — Editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion. Patterson  recently  visited  Vietnam  and 
accompanied  American  troops  into  battle. 
Upon  his  return,  he  wrote  this  story  for 
United  Press  International.) 

.'Vmerican  men  are  eyeball  to  eyeball  with 
conununism  in  Vietnam,  but  tf  there's  any 
blinking  by  Americans,  It's  those  at  home 
who  are  doing  it. 

Our  men  In  Vietnam  go  out  every  day  and 
tr\  to  do  a  Job.  They  hear  from  Pelplng, 
China,  and  Podunk,  U.S.A.,  alike  that  the  Job 
i.=;n't  being  done. 

Maybe.  The  crews  of  the  armed  helicopters 
and  the  advisers  In  paddy-stained  fatigues 
keep  going  on  out  to  see  about  that. 

Quite  generally,  their  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ficulties in  Vietnam  seems  to  be  higher,  and 
their  frustration  levels  lower,  than  the  Amer- 
ican public's  at  large. 

Most  of  the  ones  I  saw  weren't  "gee  whiz" 
about  the  situation  but  they  hadn't  Joined 
tlie  "aw  nuts"  crowd  either. 

They  were  taking  it  a  day  at  a  time,  trying 
to  build  a  country  up  while  helping  shoot 
its  enemies  down,  and  understanding  better 
than  most  Americans  that  the  two  items  go 
together  in  a  civil  war  like  this.  To  win  the 
war.  you  win  the  people  plus  the  battles. 

A  lot  of  them  were  wondering  why  the 
folks  back  home  couldn't  get  a  better  grasp 
on    what    they're   trying   to   do   Instead    of 
proanlng  about  things  they  haven't  done. 
the  little  picture 

A  colonel  at  the  Saigon  headquaters  of 
the  U.S.  MUitary  Assistance  Command,  Viet- 
ii.tm,  bad  quit  writing  home  to  his  wife 
about  the  war  because  she  couldn't  compre- 
hend It  and  finally  he  couldn't  take  It  any 
more.  Now  they  write  about  "the  house  and 
the  kids  and  stuff  like  that,"  he  said. 

Jack  Donohue,  a  big  pistol -packing  USOM 
(T  .S.  operations  mission)  civilian,  had  Just 
been  home  on  leave  to  Newark.  What  did  he 
think  of  the  attitudes  he  found  back  In  the 
S'.ates? 

He  slammed  a  freckled  fist  on  the  table 
riTid  sat  In  silence  for  a  moment.  He  looked 
out  beyond  the  barbed  wire  fences  around 
ihe  muddy  hamlet  where  we  sat  and  brooded 
on  the  water  flatlands  of  the  delta.  He  had 
••spent  a  little  U.S.  aid  money  out  there  that 
morning  to  help  the  people  of  Mo  Cay  finish 
digging  a  well  so  they  wouldn't  have  to  catch 
r.  ;nwater. 

"I  was  glad  to  get  back  to  this."  Donohue 
said  softly. 

To  Capt.  Jack  Sanford  of  Coltmibus.  Ga.,  a 
Regular  Army  professional,  Vietnam  is  duty. 
"I'm  a  llttle-plcture  guy,"'  he  said.  "When 
I  go  out  there  and  do  my  part  of  the  Job,  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  results.  I  can 
see  things  move." 

Twice  wounded  In  Korea.  Captain  Sanford 
'  olunteered  for  Vietnam.  He's  a  helicopter 
pilot.  He  joined  the  Army's  62d  Aviation 
Company  on  a  dirt  strip  at  Vinh  Long  and 
volunteered  to  fiy  gunshlps.  He  leads  the 
company's  all-volunteer  platoon  of  six  gun- 
ships,  each  of  which  mounts  six  machlne- 
iiuns.  Each  also  fires  16  rockets,  except  for 
Sanfords.  He  modified  his  pods  to  fire  20. 
When  a  rocket  caught  fire  In  flight  recently. 


he  didn't  Jettison  the  pod.  He  dropped  his 
whole  Jet  turbine  helicopter  into  a  paddy  and 
let  the  water  put  out  the  fire. 

BX7IXEIS   IK   STREAMS 

The  gunshlps  strafe,  patrol,  and  place  cov- 
ering fire  for  the  "slick"  helicopters,  which 
mount  only  two  machineguns,  while  the 
slicks  are  landing  troops  In  airborne  assaults. 
Sanford '8  own  gunshlp  had  been  hit  four 
times  in  the  2  months  before  I  visited  Vinh 
Long.  He  showed  me  one  steel-Jacketed  slug 
they  had  picked  out  of  his  altimeter.  It 
came  up  between  his  copilot's  feet.  Yet 
Sanford  said:  "You  have  to  stretch  your 
imagination  to  call  this  a  war." 

I  went  along  the  night  Sanford  s  platoon 
beat  up  a  Vietcong  battalion  on  a  canal.  It 
was  a  sight  you  wouldn't  forget. 

By  the  blue-white  light  of  parchute  fiares. 
the  helicopters  circle  in  a  daisy  chain,  with 
one  behind  opening  fire  as  the  one  ahead 
breaks  off  and  banks  out.  They  fire  from 
300  feet  and  lower  with  their  red  beacons 
rotating.  The  spurt  of  all-tracer  bullets 
from  the  six  machineguns  fiows  down  like  a 
cherry-red  stream  from  a  garden  hose  in  the 
night  sky.  The  rockets  go  two  at  a  time  in  a 
streak  of  smoke  and  then  a  ball  of  white  fire. 
Inside  the  open  helicopter,  where  the  wind 
whips  through  and  the  instrument  panel 
glows  red  and  spent  cartridges  thump  against 
your  ankles  and  pile  up  c»i  the  floor,  the 
muzzle  blast  of  the  machineguns  Is  almost 
unbearable  to  the  ear.  You  find  yourself 
opening  your  mouth  wide  against  the  helmet 
chlnstrap  for  fear  your  eardrums  are  going 
to  burst.  The  rockets  kick  like  great  ham- 
mer blows — "sBCChhoomp" — and  draw  a 
smoky  V  ahead. 

The  gunshlps  sound  very  good  up  there 
also  when  you  get  out  of  a  slick  to  accom- 
pany South  Vietnamese  soldiers  on  a  ground 
assault. 

My  kneecaps  were  Jumping  a  little  as  they 
did  In  World  War  n  when  the  troop-loaded 
helicopter  began  Its  eagle  pounce  Into  a 
broad  valley  northwest  of  Hue.  Once  on  the 
ground,  the  little  steel-helmeted  Vietnamese 
squirted  out  the  doors  and  within  seconds 
the  helicopter  was  gone. 

There  we  sqtiatted,  a  company  of  us,  in 
golden  sunshine  and  silence.  Then  the  gun- 
shlps spotted  the  Vietcong  we  had  come  for 
on  high  grotind  to  the  right  front.  Their 
machineguns  and  rockets  clattered  and 
swished  across  the  sky. 

Our  company  of  Infantry  spread  out  In  a 
skirmish  line  and  we  walked  on  down  the 
valley  toward  the  firing.  We  had  not  gone 
very  far  through  knee-high  brush  and  hedge- 
rows before  the  burred,  authoritative  bari- 
tone of  Incoming  bullets  put  us  down  flat  In 
the  bushes  to  Inspect  some  grains  of  sand 
and  think  It  over. 

Lt.  J.  R.  Schwartz  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  the 
U.S.  Marine  adviser  to  the  Vietnamese  com- 
pany, listened  intently  as  the  bullets  sang 
and  richochetcd  up  and  down  our  line.  Then 
he  radioed  the  gunshlps  overhead.  Lying 
prone,  he  estimated  where  the  enemy  auto- 
matic weapons  were  firing  from:  the  high 
ground  to  the  right  and  a  fence  row  straight 
ahead.  He  marked  our  compxany's  position 
with  a  violet  smoke  grenade  and  then  held 
the  Vietnamese  soldiers  in  check  imtil  the 
gunshlps  had  come  in  over  us  on  their  firing 
runs.  The  fence  line  smoked  with  white 
phosphorus  hits.    Then — 

"Dal  uy,"  Lieutenant  Schwartz  yelled  to 
the  Vietnamese  captain.  "Charge."  The 
company  of  little  men  was  up  and  going  to- 
ward the  fence  line. 

Abruptly  a  little  man  stood  up  facing  us 
just  a  hundred  yards  ahead,  and  this  side  of 
the  fence.  If  he  hadn't  stood  up,  we  might 
have  stepped  on  him  In  the  bushes.  He  had 
"on  a  wide-brimmed  hat  with  a  plastic  rain 
cover,  a  loose  black  shirt,  gray  shorts  and 
sandals.  Chinese  grenades  with  short  wood- 
en handles  hung  on  his  cartridge  belt.  In 
his  hands  he  held  a  Czech  submachinegun 


(more  often  the  Vietcong  use  U.S.  weapons 
they've  captured)  and  he  was  not  standing 
up  to  surrender. 

Alone,  he  can\e  up  shooting  that  sub- 
machinegun at  an  entire  advancing  company 
of  infantry  and  he  fired  every  bullet  in  his 
clip  before  the  infantry  shot  him  down. 
They  took  Ills  gun.  covered  his  ruined  head 
with  his  hat  and  his  poncho  and  left  him 
there,  with  his  thin  bare  legs  drawn  up  in 
death,  and  went  on  down  the  valley  to  get 
the  rest. 

When  you  go  thundering  in  on  a  fixing  run 
with  Captain  Sanford.  or  stand  on  a  plot  of 
ground  you  hold  with  a  company  of  good 
infantry,  or  watch  Jack  Donohue,  trailed  by 
kids,  make  freedom  mean  something  per- 
sonal to  the  peasants  by  meeting  their  needs, 
you  could  almost  delude  yourself  into  think- 
ing we  can  win  that  war  easily  over  a  ragtag 
bunch  of  sketchily  armed  rebels  who  have 
neither  the  money  nor  the  guns  to  match  us. 
That  Is.  of  course,  a  gee-whiz  delusion,  it 
doesn't  work  that  way. 

The  Communist  guerrillas  obviously  have 
been  persuaded  they  iiave  a  cause  worth 
dying  for,  whereas  the  South  Vietnamese 
can't  even  put  together  a  government  to 
stand  for  a  cause.  The  Communists  also 
have  the  robber's  advantage  over  the  cop,  of 
knowing  what  they're  going  to  hit.  Uke  de- 
fense-minded coaches  in  football,  they  also 
count  on  using  our  mistakes  to  gain  their 
victory. 

They  plan  steadily  for  the  big  break — 
the  break  in  their  enemy's  will. 

"They're  counting  on  us  to  tire  in  Wash- 
ington," a  dispassionate  U.S.  colonel  said 
In  Saigon.  "Our  people  want  an  •  easy 
victory.  You  can't  do  it  with  mirrors 
out  here.  The  long  hard  effort  la  the  only 
way,  with  variations  and  Improvements,  of 
course.  The  Communists  don't  think  we'll 
make  It." 

You  come  away  sobered  when  you  think 
that  this  is  the  kind  of  war  that  can  take 
some  other  continents  if  it  can  wear  us  out 
in  southeast  Asia. 

You  wonder  if  American  advocates  of  with- 
drawal have  been  so  preoccupied  with  the 
discouraging  political  farces  in  Saigon  that 
they  have  underrated  one  central  factor: 
That  a  South  Vietnamese  Army  Is  still  In 
lielng,  and  is  fighting  the  Vietcong.  As  long 
as  these  people  have  the  will  to  fight  and 
lose  several  hundred  dead  each  month  to 
resist  takeover  of  their  country,  and  as  long 
as  they  can  shell  their  own  villages  and  kill 
their  own  South  Vietnamese  kinsmen  (for 
that's  who  nearly  all  the  Vietcong  are),  can 
this  country  honorably  abandon  them? 


Farley  Chairs  Electoral  Group 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

Of   NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26. 1965 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  James 
A.  Farley,  of  my  State  of  New  York  and 
long  a  resident  of  the  27th  Congressional 
District  which  I  represent,  Is  serving, 
still,  the  public  in  his  State.  This  time 
he  was  chairman  of  the  meeting  in  Al- 
bany of  the  New  York  State  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  I 
should  like  to  include  in  my  remarks  the 
newspaper  account  of  his  distinguished 
performance  as  leader  of  that  group. 

The  article  follows: 
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PARLrr  FEATinus  Von  Lxxz  Old  Pbo  Shouia 
Albant. — The  will  of  mcx«  than  4  million 
New  York  voters  was  formally  carried  out 
Monday  when  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  his  running  mate  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
received  the  State's  43  electoral  votes  In  a 
tradition-steeped  ceremony. 

The  pomp  and  ornate  procedure  of  the  1964 
electoral  college  gathering  was  presided  over 
by  the  towering  figure  of  James  A.  Farley, 
who  had  been  elected  Its  permanent  president 
at  the  afternoon  session 

Still  alert,  erect  and  ruddy  at  76,  the  former 
national  Democratic  chairman  lent  to  the 
nostalgia  of  the  occasion  as  he  reminisced 
from  the  podium  about  "the  good  old  days" 
when  he  served  as  an  assemblyman  and  later 
worked  for  the  late  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  on  the  campaign  trail  and  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  biisines0  at  hand  was  a  formality. 
After  a  leisurely  morning  orgaailzation  ses- 
sion, the  delegates  returned  to  the  oak  and 
mahogany  paneled  red-carpeted  Senate 
•  chamber  In  the  State  capltol  to  file  past  the 
ballot  boxes  and  vote  for  the  Democratic  na- 
tional ticket. 

The  electors  were  executing  the  wishes  of 
the  4,913,156  New  Yorkers  who  had  elected 
them  In  a  recordbreaking  Democratic  presi- 
dential plurality  last  month. 

During  Monday,  electors  from  the  other  49 
States  carried  out  the  mandate  of  their 
voters  and  registered  a  record  Democratic 
majority  for  the  electoral  college  count  to 
match  the  landslide  generated  by  their  con- 
stituents. 

An  elector  can  theoretically  defect  from  his 
party,  but  his  preelection  pledge  to  a  presi- 
dential candidate  has  traditionally  boimd 
him  and  has  rarely  been  broken  throughout 
American  history. 

Perhaps  the  real  story  lay,  however,  in  the 
atmosphere  sxirrounding  the  gathering. 
There  stood  the  debonair  Farley,  once  a  power 
behind  President  Roosevelt,  delivering  his 
impeccable  phrases  in  the  same  fashion  that 
won  campaigns  a  score  of  years  ago. 

Below  him  on  the  plush  Senate  chamber 
floor  sat  many  of  the  State's  Democratic  lead- 
ers, there  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memories  of 
the  past  and  promise  of  the  future. 

The  nine  female  electors,  a  number  of  them 
wives  of  prominent  New  York  Democrats, 
sported  pink  camellas  as  corsages,  whUe  the 
male  delegates  displayed  white  carnations 
on  their  lapels.  All  seemed  to  glow  at  the 
frequent  mention  of  the  recent  Democratic 
success  throughout  most  of  the  country. 

Throughout  the  day,  the  rhetoric  was  flow- 
ery—as dictated  by  custom — with  aU  partici- 
pants addressed  a«  "the  honorable"  and  mo- 
tions dutifully  advanced  according  to  an 
elaborate  electoral  college  format. 


Congressman        Schmidhauser        Urges 
Strengthening  of  Agricultural  Economy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  spending  the  weekend  carefully 
analyzing  the  budget,  I  made  the  follow- 
ing strong  recommendations : 

It  is  fortunate  to  me  that  the  American 
system  of  government  provides  for  final 
congressional  modification  of  e£f,  stive 
budget  recommendations.  After  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  general  statements 
which  Budget  Director  Kermlt  Gordon 
has  made  concerning  the  position  of 


agriculture  In  our  economic  system,  I  can 
only  conclude  that  he  does  not  imder- 
stand  the  nature  of  our  efficient  agricul- 
ture economy.  I  should  like  to  strongly 
urge  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  their  current  preparation 
of  agriculture  recommendations  that 
they  include  the  following  proposals : 

First.  That  our  tot,\l  agriculture  pro- 
gram shall  strive  to  encourage  the  fam- 
ily farm  as  a  measure  of  recognition  of 
the  great  contributions  that  this  way  of 
life  has  made  to  our  society  as  a  whole. 
Second.  That  our  agricultural  pro- 
gram strengthen  and  improve  our  suc- 
cessful feed  grains  program.  It  is  worthy 
to  note  that  our  feed  grains  program 
has  now  indicated  the  greatest  promise 
of  success  in  eliminating  surpluses  and 
their  attendant  costs.  I  would  also  rec- 
ommend that  Improvement  of  the  feed 
grains  program  Include  a  program  of 
sufficient  duration  to  enable  agriculture 
producers  stability  in  long-range  plan- 
ning in  the  use  of  their  land.  Specifi- 
cally, a  program  of  4  years'  duration 
will  be  exceedingly  helpful. 

Third.  I  strongly  recommend  the 
adoption  of  a  sound  national  defense 
food  reserve  program. 

Fourth.  I  recommend  that  we 
strengthen  rather  than  weaken  our  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  and  our 
rural  electric  cooperative  movement. 

Fifth.  In  designing  a  program  for  ag- 
riculture, let  us  recognize  clearly  that 
many  budgetary  items  charged  to  agri- 
culture actually  should  be  categorized 
under  some  other  appropriate  heading. 
And  finally,  let  us  recognize  that  any 
ill-conceived  cutback  in  our  agricultural 
economy  will  not  only  have  a  serious  di- 
rect effect  upon  agricultural  producers 
but  will  set  the  stage  for  a  weakening  of 
our  total  national  economy  eimilar  to  the 
setback  suffered  during  the  1920's. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  an  editorial  of 
January  25,  1965,  in  a  fine  urban  news- 
paper, the  Washington  Post,  pointed  out 
that  "according  to  the  new  input-output 
study  recently  completed  by  the  Office  of 
Business  Economics,  every  dollar  of  agri- 
cultural products  that  is  delivered  fpr 
final  demand  requires  about  78  cents  in 
the  products  and  services  of  nonagricul- 
tural  industries.  So  any  disruption  in 
the  agricultural  sector  woiild  be  trans- 
mitted immediately  to  all  other  sectors 
of  the  economy  and  would  be  magnified.'' 
Surely  our  economy  is  diverse  enough 
to  continue  recognition  that  our  family- 
farm  economy  must  be  preserved  in  con- 
tinuing its  vital  productive  role  In  Ameri- 
can world  leadership  in  the  production 
of  the  food  essential  to  promoting  well- 
being  domestically  and  peace  in  our  time 
abroad. 


January  26 


West  Coast  Flood  Damage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or   TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26. 1965 

Mr,  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 


conducted  a  personal,  on-the-spot  in- 
spection of  the  severe  damages  which 
were  inflicted  upon  a  wide  section  of  the 
west  coast  by  the  recent  floods. 

The  subcommittee  was  headed  by  the 
Honorable  Robert  E.  Jones,  of  Alabama 
as  chairman.  Other  Members  included 
Hon.  Harold  T.  Johnson,  of  California 
Hon.  Don  H.  Clausen,  of  California' 
Hon.  William  H.  Harsha.  of  Ohio,  and 
myself. 

Under  the  extremely  able  direction  of 
Chaii-man  Jones  this  subcommittee  held 
numerous  hearings  and  traveled  by  heli- 
copter and  light  plane  over  the  regions 
of  the  most  severe  flooding,  witnessing 
the  stark  spectacle  of  entire  communi- 
ties washed  into  the  river. 

The  total  damages  caused  by  the  floods 
easily  will  exceed  $1  billion,  particularly 
when  the  residual  effects  of  lost  jobs  and 
employment  opportimities  are  taken  into 
account.  We  were  heartened  by  the  evi- 
dence of  great  and  calculable  damages 
prevented  through  the  existence  of  flood 
control  works  already  in  place.  Many  of 
these  structures  paid  for  themselves  in 
this  one  flood.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
extensive  work  done  on  the  rivers  of 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  the 
damages  would  have  been  easily  twice  of 
what  was  suffered. 

Typical  of  the  local  response  to  the 
trip  of  this  subcommittee  of  the  Con- 
gress is  a  story  which  appeared  on 
Thursday.  January  14,  1965,  in  the  Ore- 
gonlan  of  Portland.  Oreg. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  submitting  the  foUowing  article  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record: 

Governor  Totals  Up  FYood  Toll 
(By  Peter  Tugman) 
Salem. — The   State   of    Oregon   suffered   a 
total  loss  of  $244,446,242  In  public  and  pri- 
vate   property    and     faculties     during    the 
Christmastime  flood,  according  to  figures  re- 
leased Wednesday  by  Gov.  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Hatfield  disclosed  the  latest  and  most  de- 
tailed damage  estimate  in  a  command  center 
briefing  for  five  members  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works.    The  committee, 
led  by  Representative  Robert  E.  Jones.  Dem- 
ocrat,  of  Alabama,   finished   a, flying   4-d.'iy 
tour  of  flood-torn  CaUfomia  and  Oregon  In 
Portland   Wednesday  night. 

The  Congressmen  had  to  be  content 
mostly  with  reports  and  pictures  of  the 
Oregon  damage.  Wretched  weather,  first 
curtailed  visibility  from  the  air  on  the  flight 
north,  and  then  forced  a  fiyby  of  Salem,  with 
the  solons  busing  back  to  the  capital  frDni 
Portland  Wednesday  noon  and  then  back  to 
the  city  for  a  dinner  Wednesday  night. 

But  the  Governor  was  encouraged  and  im- 
pressed by  the  committee's  grasp  of  the  sit- 
uation and  the  prospects  for  Federal  help  in 
solving  some  of  the  disaster  problems. 

Hatfield  said  he  made  two  main  points  in 
a  private  meeting  with  the  CongressmcJi : 
The  capacity  of  Oregon  and  Oregonians  to 
help  themselves  out  of  a  good  many  of  tin- 
flood-spawned  difficulties;  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  as  the  State  s 
biggest  landowner  to  rush  rehabilitation  o:" 
its  disaster  areas. 

He  stressed  that  forest  roads  under  Ftd- 
eral  jurisdiction  took  a  pasting  during  tl.' 
flood.  And  unless  these  are  back  in  service 
when  the  logging  season  begins  In  the  sprinj 
the  State  will  suffer  untold  losses  to  Its  major 
Industry. 

oregonians  impressed 
Cliairman    Jones,    a    courtly    southerner 
with  an  engaging  drawl,  proved  a  close  ques- 
tioner during  the  briefing  and  displayed  a 
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remarkable  knowledge  of  Oregon  geography. 
climate,  water  problems  and  agrtcultvire. 

At  one  point  during  the  briefing  he 
brought  out  that  the  Willamette  at  Its  flood 
crest  near  Oregon  City  was  twice  the  normal 
flow  of  the  Mississippi  at  Memphis.  Later 
be  came  up  with  the  average  wheat  yield  of 
ranches  near  Pendleton  and  asked  If  torren- 
tial rains  In  the  area  had  washed  away  much 
topsoil.  He  was  assured  they  had  by  P.  P. 
Price,  State  university  agriculture  dean. 

Jones  later  met  alone  with  leaders  of  the 
Oregon  House  and  Senate.  Senator  Anthony 
Yttvirl.  Republican,  of  Ontario,  remarked, 
"His  knowledge  of  the  State  was  very  Im- 
pressive. He  had  a  good  grasp  of  most  of 
Oregon  except  the  southeastern  part.  This 
could  play  an  Important  part  In  the  report 
this  committee  wUl  submit  later." 

State  Flood  Damage  Pegged  at  $244,446,242 
Salem. — Oregon  industry  suffered  more  dol- 
lar damage  in  the  Chrlstaiastlme  flood  than 
all  the  Federal  holdings  In  the  State.  The 
State's  agrlcultiu-e  was  not  far  behind  in 
damage  losses. 

These  surprising  figures  were  developed  at 
a  briefing  Wednesday  in  the  State  capital  for 
members  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  Five  of  the  committee  members 
wound  up  a  4-day  tour  of  northern  California 
and  Oregon  flood  damage  Wednesday  with  a 
briefing  session  In  Gov.  Mark  O.  Hatfield's 
disaster  command  center. 

The  detaUed  damage  estimates  were  pre- 
pared by  a  special  teeon  of  the  public  utilities 
commission  staff,  headed  by  Thomas  R.  Baker. 
The  21  team  members  devoted  586  man- 
botirs  to  the  task. 
The  results: 

Total  damage:  $244,446,242  throughout  the 
State  for  public  and  private  ownership  to- 
gether. The  figtire  does  not  take  Into  ac- 
cotmt  loss  of  payrolls  or  revenues. 

The  breakdown  showed  private  ownership 
toUiled  $153,615,000  in  losses;  total  public 
ow^lership.  $90,830,337. 

Industrial  losses  led  the  private  ownership 
totals  with  $60,963,889;  followed  by  agricul- 
ture, $50,634,243;  residential  and  personal 
property,  $19,025,040;  commercial  business, 
$12,014,608;  transportation  Industry,  $7,350,- 
100,  and  utilities,  $3,628,025. 

figure  disputed 
The  loss  figure  for  agrlcultiu'e  quoted  by 
Hatfield  was  disputed  by  F.  E.  Price,  Dean  of 
Agriculture  at  Oregon  State  University.  He 
told  the  visiting  Congressmen  the  agriculture 
loss  was  more  like  $55  million  than  $50,634,- 
243.  He  based  his  reckoning  on  loss  of  farm 
buildings  and  residences  which  were  figured 
by  the  public  utilities  commission  team  un- 
der residential  and  personal  property.  Price 
Sfid  this  item  amounted  to  around  $4.4 
million. 

Public  ownership  losses  were  topped  by 
the  Federal  total  of  $56,988,100.  The  seg- 
ment hardest  hit  waa  transportation — high- 
ways and  bridges — according  to  figures  de- 
veloped by  the  public  utilities  commission. 
Governor  Hatfield  called  attention  to  the 
t..L,al  loss  of  $21,800,000  by  the  Bureau  of 
Innd  Management,  which  includes  a  good 
F^irtion  of  Oregon's  secondary  and  logging 
roAds. 

Hatfield  said  that  unless  these  roads  were 
rthabilitated  before  the  logging  season, 
Oregon's  principal  industry  would  suffer 
n.ore  losses. 

Still  in  the  Federal  category,  the  interstate 
and  primary  road  system  was  reckoned  to 
have  suffered  $12,978,000  in  damage  and  the 
City-county  road  net  $3,156,300. 
losses  listed 
The  rest  of  the  public  ownership  break- 
down showed  a  State  property  loaa  of 
$12,583,313;    county,   $13,374,200;    cltlc«  and 


towns,  $6,642,000;  districU,  $878,064  and  co- 
op>eratives,  mutuals  and  associations,  $364,- 
660.  These  last  figures  do  not  exclude  the 
road  and  bridge  losses  given  before. 

State  Engineer  Chris  L.  Wheeler  told  the 
committee  this  was  a  "Thotisand  Tear 
Flood,"  one  which,  under  the  laws  of  proba- 
bility would  not  occur  for  1,000  years. 

Wheeler  said  "for  the  first  time  In  our 
history"  we  had  flooding  on  both  sides  of  the 
"climatic  divide" — the  Cascade  Mountains. 
Heavy  water  content  snows — springlike  rise 
In  temperattires  and  a  very  heavy  rainfall 
contributed.  Some  areas,  WHeeler  said,  had 
a  year's  average  of  rain  fall  In  5  to  6  days. 

To  a  great  extent  flooding  on  the  lower 
Willamette  and  Colvimbla  Rivers  was  pro- 
duced by  creeks  and  rivers  never  before  con- 
sidered flood  producers,  Wheeler  said.  "Lit- 
erally," said  Wheeler,  "our  whole  State  was 
experiencing  a  major.  If  not  record,  flood  In 
every  stream  and  minor  tributary." 

The  Colximbla,  "with  Its  tremendous  capa- 
bilities for  flood  damage,"  was  being  held  in 
check  to  some  extent,  Wheeler  noted..  "It 
bad  for  the  first  time  a  major  flood  on  the 
lower  river  created  by  discharge  from  lower 
tributaries.  With  500.000  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond measured  at  BonnevUle  Dam  and  an  es- 
timated 400,000  cubic  feet  per  second  from 
the  Willamette  system,  the  Columbia  River 
exceeded  900.000  cubic  feet  per  second.  In 
the  weU-known  flood  of  1948,  only  30,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  was  contributed  by  the 
Willamette  system  to  a  peak  flow  of  1,010,000 
cubic  feet  per  second. 

Wheeler  concluded  that  flood  control  and 
other  water  projects  which  have  the  capacity 
If  not  the  purpose  of  water  control  "are  our 
best  Investment."  Other  speakers  noted 
those  already  built  paid  for  themselves  many 
times  over  in  the  Thousand  Year  Flood. 

Wheeler  did  call  attention  to  the  need  fear 
metering  devices  on  minor  streams.  These 
automatic  metering  devices,  be  said  might 
warn  of  similar  freakish  conditions  which 
might  reproduce  the  1964  deluge. 

What  purpose  was  served  by  the  field  trip 
of  the  subcommittee  to  Oregon? 

One  State  Department  head  noted  that  It 
brought  together  beads  of  State  and  Federal 
agencies  and  members  of  a  commltee  whose 
final  report  on  needed  projects  In  the 
Oregon-California  region  will  carry  much 
weight. 

Other  members  making  the  trip  with 
Chairman  Jones  were  Representatives  Jim 
Wright,  Democrat,  of  Texas;  Harold  T. 
Johnson,  Democrat,  of  CaUfomia;  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Republican,  ot  California,  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Harsha.  Democrat,  of  Ohio.  They 
were  acc<«np>anled  by  their  staffs,  and  repre- 
sentatives of:  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Agriculture  Department;  In- 
terior, Of&ce  of  Emergency  Planning  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 


Rbquixm — JJ'.K.  (Novxmbes22.  1963) 
(By  Catberlne  Hanson  Thomas) 
For  him  no  evening  star,  no  sunset  glow. 
He  sleeps  the  long  sleep  now  upon  the  hllL 
His  comrades  rest  beside  him,  row  on  row, 
The  muffled  drums  have  ceased,  the  world 
is  stUl. 

When  all  the  words  are  spoken,  have  been 

said. 

And  tears  haVe  dried  upon  the  widow's 

cheek. 

The  burning  flame  that  rests  above  his  bead 

Will  be  a  torch  for  those  who  freedom  seek. 

Close  to  the  earth,  within  her  bosom,  warm. 

Let  lightening  strike,  he  does  not  hear  the 

blast. 

The  thunder  clouds  around  bim  do  no  barm. 

yor  be  who  sought  for  x>eace,  finds  peace 

at  last! 


Requiem — J.F.K. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mrs.  GRIFFrTHS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Catherine  Hanson  Tiiomas,  an  edltx>r  of 
weeklies  within  my  district  and  a  great 
admirer  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy, 
has  written  a  poem  in  his  memory.  This 
poem  wUl  appear  in  a  collection  of  her 
poetry  to  be  published  shortly. 


Military  Pay  Inadeqaades 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
hapi^  to  endorse  the  TJS.  Navy  League's 
recently  issued  message  protesting  our 
current  military  pay  Inadequacies.  I  ask 
that  each  of  my  colleagues  scrutinize  its 
contents  as  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
this  Nation's  defense. 

Heab  This — Ottk  National  President's 
Message  for  1965 

It  Is  a  shocking  tragedy  that  the  military 
services  have  not  been  able  to  get  their  story 
of  second-class  pay  across  to  the  Depcu^ 
ment  of  Defense.  It  Is  not  because  the  serv- 
ices haven't  tried — it's  Just  that  no  one  ap- 
pears to  be  listening. 

The  story  the  services  can't  get  across  is 
that  they  are  losing  good  men  daily — by 
quits,  by  resignations,  by  low  reenlistznent 
rates — because  of  low  pay,  poor  housing, 
separation  of  families.  There  seems  to  be 
little  doubt,  bowever.  by  those  well  Informed 
that  not  lees  than  40  percent  of  otir  personnrt 
loss  would  be  avoided,  if  they  received  ade- 
quate pay. 

In  fact,  in  the  nuclear  submarine  program 
the  Navy  has  the  highest  percent  of  reten- 
tion of  its  trained  people — 66  percent.  Why? 
Because^9u£Bclent  pay,  allowances,  proflciency 
pay,  submarine  pay,  etc.,  have  been  made 
available  to  encourage  people  to  stay  in  this 
vital  progmxi.  A  second-class  petty  officer 
in  this  service  can  earn  up  to  $560  per  month, 
compart  with  $341  per  month  elsewhere  In 
the  Navy,  and  be  has  decent  bousing  be- 
sides. 

The  Navy  loses  130,000  trained  enlisted 
people  per  year.  About  20  percent  of  its 
force.  With  procurement  costs,  training 
costs,  pay  and  allowance  costs  over  a  4-year 
enlistment,  the  country — that's  you  as  a  tax- 
payer— and  the  Navy,  has  an  Investment  of 
$20,000  In  each  of  these  young  men,  who 
get  In,  get  It  over  with,  and  get  out  as  soon 
as  possible.  Loss  of  Investment?  Two  bil- 
lion six  hundred  million  dollars  per  year. 

About  19  percent  of  our  Navy  is  tied  up  in 
Bchocdlng  or  training — the  130,000  new,  un- 
trained recruits  signed  up  each  year,  most  of 
whom  are  motivated  by  the  draft  law — and 
obligated  military  service.  Tbla  ao  percent 
of  the  Navy  that  gets  processsd  throvigb  and 
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quite,  plus  the  19  percent  involved  in  train- 
ing, adds  up  to  39  percent  of  the  entire  Navy. 

Sure  a  lot  of  other  trained  people  stay 
In  for  longer  periods  but  the  very  simplest 
analysis  of  the  annual  loss  of  investnaent  of 
taxpayer's  money  Is  «2  billion,  |600  million 
per  year  on  Navy  enlisted  personnel  fUone. 
Adequate  pay  would  reduce  this  loss  by  40 
percent.  The  $1.04  billion  which  can  be 
saved  each  year,  pl\is  a  substantial  reduction 
in  training  facility  costs. 

On  the  commissioned  officer  side  of  the 
picture,  the  Navy  commissions — according  to 
the  latest  figures — ^about  11,000  new  ensigns 
each  year,  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
pays  them  lees  than  a  New  York  City  fireman 
or  probationary  patrolman  requiring  only  a 
high  school  education.  It's  understandable 
that  the  Navy  loses  about  10.000  officers  each 
year.  This  means  an  attrition  of  90  percent 
sooner  or  later  of  all  officers  conunissioned. 

This  doesn't  look  like  an  efficient  personnel 
policy.  Ten  thousand  officers  leaving  the 
naval  service  annually — trained  officers — 
some  of  them  among  the  best  we  have — 
some  of  them  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 

The  cost  of  this — It's  complicated,  and 
hard  to  compute  accurately,  but  with  com- 
missioning costs  running  from  Officers  Candi- 
date School  at  $1,077.  Reserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps  (contract)  $3,300,  Naval  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps  (regular)  «8,900,  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  $31,000,  naval  aviation  cadete 
and  aviation  officer  course  $153,000,  you  can 
see  the  mounting  up  of  commissioning  costs. 

However,  let  us  average  the  commissioning 
cost  at  $14,300  each,  which  can  be  reasonably 
demonstrated.  Then  add  for  a  minimum  of 
3  years  pay  and  allowances  also  invested  i>er 
offlcer,  $3,469  unmarried,  or  $10,400.  This 
plus  commissioning  costs  equals,  $24,707  as 
a  low  figure  of  investment  of  taxpayers'  and 
the  Navy's  money. 

It's  conservative,  because  many  officers 
serve  6,  8,  10,  or  more  years  before  they  quit 
in  desperation.  Ten  thousand  officers  at 
$24,707  Investment  each,  totals  $247,070,000 
or  about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in- 
vestment loss  each  year. 

If,  by  adequate  pay,  we  could  save  40  per- 
cent of  the  best  of  these,  and  reduce  Input 
and  training  proportionately  this  would 
mean  a  minimum  saving  annually  of  $98.8 
million,  and  a  better  naval  service.  There 
will  be  many  who  will  state  this  is  a  low 
estimate. 

However,  we  now  have  developed  a  poten- 
tial, poeslble  saving  of  over  $1.04  billion  an- 
nually in  our  enlisted  service  costs,  and 
$98.8  million  in  offlcer  costs — and  this  totals, 
to  be  exact  $1,040,000  plus  $98,828,000  or 
$1,138,828,000  per  year  in  the  Navy  alone. 
Who  knows  what  the  loss  is  in  the  Army  and 
In  the  Air  Force — probably  the  same  or  more 
because  they  are  both  larger  than  the  Navy. 
That  would  total  $3,416,484,000  for  the  three. 

The  Air  Force  made  a  fine  study  on  the 
Imbalance  of  military  pay  compared  to  civil 
service.  They  estimate  it  would  require  an 
increase  in  military  pay  of  $811  million  a  year 
to  bring  military  compensation  up  to  civil 
service  levels. 

Few  people  In  the  military  are  trying  to 
equate  military  compensation  with  Industry. 
They  are  making  every  effort  to  have  it 
equated  with  civil  service — the  people  who 
work  side  by  side  with  the  military.  In  the 
same  offices,  and  working  for  the  same  man — 
Uncle  Sam.  Comparability — equality  with 
civil  service  pay  would  materially  ease  service 
personnel  problems. 

The  Important,  significant  part  of  all  this 
is  sometlilng  few  people  realize.  There  is  a 
loss  within  the  Department  of  Defense  of  the 
taxpayer's  Investment  in  military  people,  of 
over  $3,416,484,000  annually.  According  to 
the  Air  Force  study,  it  can  be  solved  by  an 
additional  $811  million  In  pay,  or  by  spend- 
ing 25  cents  the  taxpayer  can  save  $1.  Even 
by  Congressman  Mendel  Rivehs'  estimate  $1 


billion  additional  in  decent  pay  would  save 
over  3.4  times  as  much. 

What  an  opportunity  for  forward  civilian 
leadership  In  Congress  this  coming  session. 


The  96  ships  built  or  authorized  since  1355 
represent  progress.  However,  the  pace  must 
be  stepped  up  if  America  Is  to  retain  com- 
mand of  the  seas. 


Nuclear  Seapower  Vital— Our  Defense 
Must  Be  the  Best 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  San  Diego  Union  entitled 
"Nuclear  Seapower  Vital:  Our  Defense 
Must  Be  the  Best" : 

Nuclear  Seapower  Vital:  Our  Defense 
Must  Be  the  Best 

When  columns  of  statistics  are  totaled  in 
the  Defense  Department,  the  greatest  weight 
must  be  given  to  those  dealing  with  effi- 
ciency and  lives. 

American  servicemen  who  are  ready  to  give 
their  lives  for  their  country  deserve  the  best 
defense  tools  we  can  give  them. 

The  need  for  emphasis  on  lives  and  efficient 
equipment  rather  than  cost  accounting  was 
recently  emphasized  in  a  talk  by  Represent- 
ative William  B.  Andersom,  of  Tennessee. 
Representative  Anderson,  e.  former  Navy  of- 
flcer, was  commander  of  the  atomic  sub- 
marine Nautilus  on  its  history  trip  under 
the  North  Pole. 

"We  cannot  afford  to  deprive  ourselves  of 
our  full  potential  power  merely  because  it 
appears  today  to  be  a  little  more  expensive. 
What  slide  rule  can  measure  the  value  of  life 
and  liberty?  "  Representative  Anderson 
asked. 

Bids  by  the  Navy  for  additional  nuclear 
carriers  have  been  blocked  by  the  Defense 
Department  because  of  the  higher  cost. 
Representative  Anderson  ix>lnts  out  the  cost 
differential  Is  really  not  great  If  total  useful 
lives  of  conventional  and  nuclear-powered 
ships  are  considered.  On  this  basis,  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Atomic  Energy  esti- 
mates the  nuclear  carriers  cost  only  3  per- 
cent more. 

"There  are  few  Americans  who  would  not 
be  willing  to  invest  this  additional  3  percent 
to  avoid  dependence  on  obsolete,  second-best 
ships  for  the  defense  of  this  country  and  the 
security  of  the  free  world,"  Representative 
Anderson  correctly  said. 

In  these  troubled  world  times  especially. 
we  cannot  afford  to  let  the  efficiency  and 
operational  ability  of  our  fleet  slip.  No  one 
questions  that  the  nucleaj-powered  ships 
are  the  most  efficient.  Nuclear  power  is  no 
longer  an  experiment. 

At  the  end  of  one  decade  cif  nuclear  power, 
the  Navy  had  54  atomic-powered  submarines 
and  surface  vessels.  Altogjether,  96  have 
been  built  or  authorized.  The  54  opera- 
tional ships  have  logged  4.6  million  miles. 
They  include  29  Polaris  submarines,  22  at- 
tack submarines,  the  carrier  Enterprise,  the 
cruiser  Long  Beach  and  thie  frigate  Bain- 
bridge — a  good  cross  section  of  operational 
capabUity. 

Rear  Adra.  Bernard  M.  Strean,  who  com- 
manded three  nuclear  surface  ships  on  a 
nonstop.  57-day  trip  around  the  world  last 
year,  said  their  atomic  plants  gave  no  trou- 
ble during  the  31,000  miles. 

"I  seriously  doubt  that  conventionally 
powered  ships  could  have  given  such  trou- 
ble-free performance,"  Admiral  Strean  said. 


Transportation :  Year  2000 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  pleased  to  present  a  revealing 
statement  on  transportation  by  Morris 
Forgash : 

"Transportation:    Year    2000" — Address    by 
Morris  Forgash,  October  30,  1964,  Before 
the   Second   Annual   European   Regional 
Conference    of    the    National    Defense 
Transportation  Association,  Hotel  Inter- 
continental, Frankfurt,  Germamt 
I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you  and  to  participate  in  your  Interest- 
ing and  challenging  program.    To  all  those 
responsible  for   the  staging  of  this   Second 
Annual    European    Regional    Conference    of 
NDTA,  I  extend  congratulations  upon  an  ex- 
cellent idea  splendidly  executed. 

No  oracle,  prophet,  or  seer  was  ever  called 
upon  to  deal  with  a  more  elusive  or  demand- 
ing subject  than  the  one  assigned  to  me.  I 
have  no  occult  powers  but  I  speak  with 
utmost  assiu-ance.  for  if  time  proves  me 
wrong  I  will  very  likely  be  out  of  the  juris- 
diction when  the  verdict  is  brought  In. 

Transportation  in  the  year  2000.  Why 
should  any  of  us  have  any  concern  today 
about  mobility  in  a  world  that  by  the  year 
2000  may  be  only  a  tiny  way-station  in  a 
universe  of  worlds — or,  by  accident  or  de- 
sign, a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  galaxy  of  limit- 
less space?  Because  we  have  faith.  Faith 
that  we  can  shape  the  course  of  future  events 
and  write  on  the  scrolls  of  time  the  terms 
of  our  own  legacy  for  ourselves  and  our 
posterity. 

Essayist  William  Hazlitt  said  man  is  tlie 
only  animal  that  laughis  and  weeps  for  he  is 
the  only  animal  that  is  struck  by  the  differ- 
ence between  what  things  are  and  what  they 
ought  to  be.  This  awareness  of  Imperfection 
is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  man  is  tlie 
only  animal  that  has  acquired  the  ability 
to  modify  his  own  environment.  And  In 
straining  at  the  leash  of  his  environment, 
man  has  achieved  a  measure  of  his  manifest 
and  only  laudable  destiny — civilization. 

Kipling  wrote  that  transportation  is  civil- 
ization. He  was  not  quite  right.  Transporta- 
tion certainly  has  paced  civilization  from 
the  time  when  man  first  came  to  inhabit  tiie 
earth.  But  transportation  is  an  instrumei:- 
tallty  which  produces  nothing  in  itself 
Transportation  Is  the  mobility  of  human  re- 
sources but  humanity  charts  Its  own  course 
Transportation  can  carry  us  over  any  horizo  : 
but  what  we  find  there  we  bring  in  our  ow: 
hearts. 

How  will  we  go  in  the  year  2000?  By  wh.  i 
media,  responsive  to  what  energy,  with  wh;  • 
degree  of  dispatch  will  people  and  the  peo- 
ple's resources  then  be  moved  from  on.' 
place  to  another?  The  Intelligence  accumu- 
lated through  all  the  milleniums  of  recorded 
and  derivative  history  sheds  only  a  flickering: 
light  on  the  mists  that  sliroud  the  path  of 
transport  during  the  next  35  years.  But 
we  must  nevertheless  scan  the  pages  of  hit^- 
tory  if  we  expect  to  sit  in  the  jury  box  of 
time. 
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Where  will  we  go  In  the  year  2000?  Over 
what  horizons,  to  what  destinations  will  the 
restless  race  of  man  then  be  traveling  to 
ni.ike  another  rendezvous  with  destiny? 

If  we  are  to  find  any  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions I  have  posed,  we  must  realize  that  the 
caliper  of  history  is  otir  only  tool  of  measure- 
Dient  and  our  only  certainty  is  that  there 
will  be  change.  The  fact  of  change  is  im- 
mutable, it  is  only  the  acceleration  or  rate 
of  change  with  which  we  must  be  concerned 
as  we  try  to  illuminate  the  road  to  the  future 
with  the  torchlight  of  the  past. 

THE  dawn  of  transportation 

Progress  is  not  measured  by  the  calendar 
bu;  by  human  accomplishment.  And  If  it 
be  taken  that  man  has  lived  on  earth  for  a 
million  years  It  follows  that  for  the  first 
090,000  years  his  progress  in  transportation 
w.is  absolutely  nil.  During  all  of  that  time 
he  walked  on  the  legs  he  was  bom  with  and 
what  he  transported  he  carried  in  his  arms. 
For  It  was  only  about  10.000  years  ago,  give 
or  take  a  few  hundred,  that  man  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  employing  animals  as  a 
mfdla  of  transport.  This  oldest  form  of 
trraisportation  has  survived  to  this  day — the 
ox.  the  camel,  the  elephant,  the  reindeer,  the 
do!^.  and  the  horse  are  still  important  car- 
riers. 

A  historic  breakthrough  in  transportation 
occurred  when  man  discovered  the  secret  of 
propulsion  by  animal,  giving  us  the  standard 
of  measurement  called  "horsepower."  Dur- 
Ine  the  next  3,000  or  4,000  years  such  mar- 
velous Inventions  as  the  sled,  the  raft,  the 
dugout,  and  the  canoe  made  their  appearance 
and  added  Immeasurably  to  the  mobility  of 
hximanlty.  Then  came  the  sail — first  instru- 
nunt  of  transport  to  harness  the  forces  of 
nature  to  man's  bidding.  Wonders  were  un- 
ceasing. 

The  wheel — there  Is  an  Invention  to  re- 
member. It  still  is  a  nominee  for  the  great- 
est discovery  of  the  human  race.  The 
wheel  evolved  only  about  5.000  to  6,000  years 
ago.  It  will  stand  forever  for  the  first  revolu- 
tion In  transportation.  But  giddy  as  the  pace 
o:  progress  in  transportation  had  become, 
wneel  and  sail  were  destined  to  continue  to 
be  powered  by  wind  and  muscle  for  another 
5.000  years  or  more.  This  does  not  detract 
from  the  significance  of  those  fabulous  In- 
strumentalities. They  made  It  possible  for 
m.^n  to  explore,  to  colonize,  and  In  a  degree 
to  civilize  the  globe  on  which  he  lived.  Of 
cotirse  they  also  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  annihilate  people,  to  destroy  civilizations, 
and  to  topple  the  world  Into  Dark  Ages.  But 
in  the  slow  and  painful  process  of  recovery 
from  the  consequences  of  his  own  folly  man 
added  to  the  sum  of  human  Intelligence, 
ajid  as  he  marched  forward  the  chapters  of 
transportation  history  covered  less  time  and 
embraced  even  greater  accomplishment. 

■^■RANSPORTATION    FINDS    MECHANICAL    POWER 

It  was  not  until  after  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  less  than  165  years  ago,  that  the 
era  of  transportation  in  the  accepted  sense 
began.  The  age  of  mechanical  power — the 
pijals  toward  which  man  had  been  strug- 
gUng  since  he  was  first  invested  with  the 
power  of  rational  thought — had  Its  birth  In 
the  last  century.  When  steampower  was 
first  successfully  employed  as  a  propellant  of 
tliC  Instrumentalities  of  transport,  man 
crashed  a  barrier  which  had  defied  the  ages 
and  eluded  countless  generations  of  highly 
intelligent  and  ingenious  men. 

The  year  2000  seems  a  more  distant  target 
of  speculation  when  it  is  realized  that  in 
p  >mt  of  time  35  years  is  20  percent  of  the 
entire  era  of  transportation.  It  seems  more 
distant  still  when  it  Is  appreciated  that  as 
time  has  marched  on  progress  In  transpor- 
tation has  compressed  centuries  into  decadee, 
decades  into  years,  and  years  into  days,  ao 
that  what  we  and  those  who  cc«ie  after  us 
niay  expect  to  witness  in  35  years  may  make 


eveiything  that  has  been  developed  hereto- 
fore as  rudimentary  as  the  canoe. 

How  has  transportation  gone  since  the 
paddle  wheels  of  "Pulton's  Folly"  chximed 
dreams  Into  realities  157  years  ago?  Well, 
steamship  and  Iron  horse  served  the  19th 
century  very  well,  but  during  all  that  time 
dreamers  who  knew  that  this  was  not  the 
outer  periphery  of  man's  environment  were 
at  work  on  other  things.  Self-propelled  land 
vehicles  were  sputtering  about  on  the  streets 
and  roads  causing  amusement  and  some  con- 
sternation before  the  end  of  the  last  centxiry. 
When,  a  few  years  later,  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine  made  these  monsters  of  the 
road  practical  a  new  dimension  In  mobility 
was  created. 

But  as  the  world  spun  Into  the  present 
century  man  had  not  yet  realized  his  oldest 
dream — he  had  not  found  his  wings — he  was 
still  confined  to  the  svu-face  of  the  globe. 
Then  at  Kitty  Hawk,  In  North  Carolina,  on 
December  17,  1903,  the  Wright  brothers 
inaugurated  the  age  of  flight. 

What  secrets  of  mobility  then  remained 
to  be  wrested  from  nature?  With  great  ef- 
ficiency and  dispatch  people  and  things  could 
be  transported  anywhere  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  or  in  the  earth's  atmosphere.  For 
half  a  century  the  prevalent  view  was  that 
transportation  had  crossed  its  last  horizon 
and  that  the  future  was  for  improvement 
of  existing  media.  Improvement  there  cer- 
tainly was. 

The  diesel  engine  vastly  Increased  the  econ- 
omy and  efllciency  of  railroading.  World 
War  I  speeded  the  inauguration  of  the  trucks 
as  a  carrier  of  freight.  Improved  roads  and 
better  automobiles  put  the  world  on  rubber 
tires.  The  1940's  ushered  In  the  Jet  age  in 
air  transport.  In  1954  the  atom  was  har- 
nessed to  transportation  with  the  launching 
of  the  Nautilus,  first  atomic-powered  sub- 
marine. Nuclear-powered  merchant  ship- 
ping was  Inaugurated  in  1959  when  the  NS 
Savannah  was  launched.  Then  the  hydro- 
foil, a  ship  on  stilts,  made  its  Appearance. 

But  50  years  of  tinkering  with  the  same 
media  of  transport  was  all  that  the  modern 
mind  could  take.  New  frontiers  were  beck- 
oning genius  and  enterprise.  A  sort  of  In- 
between  machine — an  air-cushion  vehicle 
which  rolls  on  a  cushion  of  air  over  land, 
sea,  swamp,  sand,  or  snow  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  sixth  decade  of  this  century 
and  soon  may  be  cutting  across  all  lines  of 
existing  transportation,  revolutionizing  all 
modes. 

The  air-cushion  phenomenon  did  not.  how- 
ever, take  us  across  an  unkown  border — It 
simply  created  a  new  dimension  of  trans- 
port. The  latest  barrier  of  mobility  was 
crashed  in  1957,  with  the  orbiting  of  the 
space  vehicle  Sputnik  I.  Pour  years  later, 
in  1961,  the  first  earthman  made  the  first 
trip  to  outer  space  and  returned.  He  was 
not  yet  an  explorer  of  the  universe — he  had 
only  invaded  the  majesty  of  space.  That 
Is  something  which  may  be  corrected  very 
soon.  On  July  SI,  1964,  the  spacecraft 
Ranger  VII  zeroed  in  for  a  crash  landing  on 
the  moon,  sending  back  to  earth  more  than 
4.000  pictures  of  that  Inscrutable  globe. 

OF   PROGRESS.   DREAMS.    AND    FERSEVERANCX 

That,  In  brief  compass.  Is  a  panoramic  view 
of  where  we  stand  In  transportation  today. 
How  and  where  do  we  go  from  here?  We  go 
however  and  wherever  we  have  the  vision 
and  determination  to  go.  For  all  the 
progress  which  we  have  made  to  this  point  In 
time  has  been  the  slow  and  tardy  conse- 
quence of  long-held  dreams.  Let  history 
speak  to  that  point  for  Just  a  moment. 

When  the  steam  engine  gave  birth  to  the 
mechanical  age  In  transport  Just  over  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago  It  simply  represented  the 
practical  application  of  a  principle  that  had 
been  known  for  hundreds  of  years.  Hero  of 
Alexandria,   Greek  scientist  of   the   second 


century  before  Christ,  developed  a  toylike 
machine  for  deriving  power  from  thermal 
energy.  A  man  named  Savery  develc^>ed  a 
steam  engine  for  pumping  water  from  mines 
in  1698.  When  James  Watt  patented  his 
very  practical  steam  engine  In  1769  he  was 
only  improving  on  an  engine  developed  by 
Thomas  Newcomen  In  1705.  In  1707,  a 
hundred  years  before  Robert  Pulton's  Cler- 
mont made  its  maiden  run,  Denis  Papin  of 
France  built  and  launched  the  steam-pow- 
ered Cassel  In  Germany.  Angry  boatmen, 
fearing  for  their  livelihood,  destroyed  Papin's 
boat  and  nearly  killed  its  inventor. 

The  idea  of  human  flight  has  fascinated 
all  peoples  throughout  the  ages.  The  famous 
legend  of  Daedalus  and  Icarus,  related  by 
Ovid,  is  only  one  of  a  multitude  of  tales  of 
human  flight  that  date  back  more  than  6,000 
years.  IiCaglc  carpets,  flying  chariots,  flying 
horses,  characterize  all  mythologies.  By  the 
13th  centtiry,  AD.,  man  had  begun  seriously 
to  try  to  make  his  dreams  of  flight  ccsne  true. 
Roger  Bacon  anticipated  the  balloon  and 
suggested  heavier-than-air  craft  propelled 
by  flapping  wings. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  discovered  the  helicopter 
principle  of  vertical  lift  from  rotating  wings, 
and  bis  model  helicopters  actually  flew. 
About  1490  he  designed  a  man-carrying  fly- 
ing machine,  but  his  craft  was  never  built 
because  Da  Vinci  undoubtedly  realized  that 
there  was  then  no  source  of  power  capable 
of  lifting  It.  Around  the  turn  of  the  19th 
century  Sir  George  Cayley  began  investiga- 
tions of  flight  which  formed  the  basis  of 
modem  aerodynamics.  One  of  his  gilders 
carried  a  man  a  distance  of  900  feet.  It  was 
500  years  after  human  flight  was  theoretical- 
ly demonstrated  to  be  possible  before  the 
Wright  Brothers  made  flight  a  reality. 

Jet  propulsion,  which  began  to  revolution- 
ize air  transport  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  is  founded  on  laws  formulated 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  In  the  17th  century. 
But  the  theory  was  not  then  new.  At  least 
100  years  before  Christ  the  Alexandrian  phi- 
losopher. Hero,  designed  and  demonstrated 
a  Jet  engine.  All  those  things  which  may 
transpire  between  now  and  the  year  2000 
might  have  happened  long  ago  If  man  had 
mobilized  the  resources  to  capitalize  on  his 
own  Inventiveness  several  hundred  years 
sooner  than  he  did. 

Rocket  propulsion  Is  even  older  than  the 
Jet.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  employed 
the  principle  of  the  rocket  several  centuries 
before  Christ.  Rockets  were  used  In  the 
War  of  1812.  The  "Bazooka"  of  World  War 
II  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  types  of 
rocket  used  In  that  conflict.  Develc^ed  as 
Implements  of  war,  rockets  now  have  be- 
come symbols  of  the  conquest  of  outer  space. 
Perhaps  It  is  as  well  for  mankind  that  the 
destructive  potential  of  the  rocket  was  not 
recognized  sooner,  but  the  inertia  of  the 
human  mind  is  responsible  for  failure  to  have 
recognized  Its  peaceful  uses  long  ago. 

The  most  awesome  secret  which  man  has 
extracted  from  nature  Is  the  release  of  en- 
ergy from  the  atom.  This  knowledge,  which 
is  no  longer  a  secret,  can  Incalculably  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  civilized  man,  or  It  can 
render  him  completely  obsolete.  This  most 
potent  of  all  sources  of  energy  was  not  a 
sudden  discovery.  The  Greek  philosophers 
Epicxu-us  and  Democrltus  postulated  the 
atomic  concept  at  least  300  years  before  the 
Christian  Era.  Beginning  as  early  as  A.D. 
1500,  a  long  succession  of  professional  people 
contributed  to  the  accumulated  knowledge 
which  led  to  the  operational  use  of  the 
atom — Boyle,  Newton,  Dalton,  the  Curios, 
Rutherford,  Becquerel,  the  enigmatic  Albert 
Einstein,  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  dropping  of  the  first  atomic  bomb  on 
the  city  of  Hiroshima  on  August  6,  1945,  Is 
fixed  as  the  dawn  of  the  atomic  age.  That 
is  not  quite  accurate.  A  test  bomb  was  ex- 
ploded at  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex.,  on  July  16, 
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1945.  and  it  was  on  that  date  that  a  handful 
of  men  assiimed  the  fearful  responsibility 
of  releasing  a  force  which  even  they  could 
not  be  8\ure  would  not  obliterate  the  world. 
So  It  has  happened  that  man  has  dreamed, 
then  theorized  about  his  dreams,  then 
studied  the  scientific  basis  of  his  theorle^ 
and  centuries  later  other  generations  have 
made  his  dreams  come  true.  And  the  im- 
I>ortant  consideration  always  has  been  not 
what  man  has  discovered  but  the  uses  which 
he  makes  of  his  discoveries.  The  greatest 
challenge  facing  the  peoples  of  the  world  to- 
day is  how  they  shall  use  the  sources  of 
energy  represented  by  the  atom.  Depending 
on  how  that  challenge  is  met  we  will  have  a 
better  world  or  no  world  at  all. 

THE    WOKLO    AKD    THE    PEOPLE,    A.D.    2000 

On  this  philosophic  note  I  think  I  should 
turn  from  the  pages  of  history  on  which  the 
accomplishments  of  man  in  his  search  for 
mobility  have  already  been  written  and,  with 
the  temerity  If  not  the  foresight  of  a  Jules 
Verne,  undertake  to  project  histcMy  a  short 
distance  into  the  future. 

The  ingredients  or  "mix"  with  which  we 
have  to  work  as  we  stir  the  brew  of  transport 
in  the  cauldron  of  tomorrow  are  railroads, 
highway  carriers,  waterborne  vessels,  air- 
craft, pipelines,  and  those  exotic  develop- 
ments still  st&nding  on  the  horizon — air- 
cushion  vehicles,  hovercraft,  monorails, 
pneumatic  tubes,  rockets,  continuous  belts, 
and  others  not  yet  categorized. 

Will  all  of  these  existing  and  embryonic 
media  of  transport  still  be  in  use  In  the  year 
2000?  My  answer  is:  Yes,  and  more.  But 
some  of  them  will  not  look  the  same.  If, 
perchance,  any  agency  of  transport  that  we 
know  today  Joins  the  pony  express  and  other 
museum  pieces  of  transport  history  it  will  be 
because  it  felled  to  accept  the  Inevitability 
of  change. 

Standing  clear  among  the  unknown  quan- 
tities which  cloud  the  horizon  of  the  year 
2000  are  certain  things  which  we  can  postu- 
late as  fact.  The  people  will  determine  for 
themselves  the  kind  and  quantity  of  trans- 
portation they  want — and  what  they  demand 
they  will  get.  The  engineering  has  been 
done,  the  horizons  are  unlimited  and  the 
choice  Is  the  people's  choice.  We  know  this 
too :  There  will  be  a  great  many  more  people 
In  the  world  of  A.D.  2000  than  there  are 
today,  and  they  will  have  a  great  deal  more 
leisure  tlnxe  to  dispose  of,  en  masse  and  per 
capita.  They  will  know  more  about  their 
world  and  themselves  than  the  people  of 
today.  They  wiU  be  able  to  communicate, 
face  to  face  through  space,  with  other  people 
everywhere.  They  will  be  able  to  read  the 
news  media  of  the  world  on  screens  in  the 
comfort  of  their  own  homes.  These  people 
will  have  different  tastes,  a  different  outlook, 
a  different  philosophy  of  life,  leisure,  civili- 
zation and  the  dignity  of  man. 

There  is  an  increasing  awareness  of  the 
necessity  to  check  the  exploding  population. 
The  world  population  of  3.2  billion  is  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  that  would  cause  it  to  al- 
most double  In  35  years.  That  would  mean 
5  to  6  billion  people  in  the  year  2000.  Even 
if  we  manage  to  severely  curtail  that  rate  of 
growth  we  must  plan  to  meet  the  essential 
requirements  and  demands  of  a  vastly  in- 
creased population.  And  the  demands  of  the 
people  will  be  greater  because  the  standard 
of  living  will  be  higher  and  there  will  be  a 
great  deal  more  leisure  time  Involved.  In  the 
United  States  a  3-  or  4-day,  24-hour  work- 
week will  be  standard.  Advances  in  this 
respect  will  also  be  made  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  time  was  not  far  back  when  anybody 
who  was  not  a  member  of  the  "leisure 
classes"  would  turn  aside  from  his  dally  pur- 
suits only  on  special  holidays  of  which  there 
were  few.  This  was  by  design  as  well  as 
necessity.  The  old  saying.  "The  Devil  finds 
work  for  idle  hands  to  do"  sprang  from  a 


pK>pular  belief  that  too  much  leisure  would 
expose  the  average  man  to  ihe  temptations 
of  evil.  Leisure  was  for  tlie  rich.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  creators  of  the  world,  the 
artists,  writecs,  sculptors,  Architects,  were 
not  expected  to  earn  their  Livelihood  by  toil 
and  trade.  They  were  patronized  by  those 
who  were  bom  to  blood  and  wealth.  What- 
ever the  fault  of  such  a  system  it  is  a  fact 
tfiat  if  helped  spawn  the  great  renaissance 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  which 
changed  the  course  of  history  and  im- 
measurably enriched  the  livas  of  men  every- 
where. 

But  in  the  next  35  years  we  will  experience 
a  new  renaissance,  kindled  not  by  patronage, 
but  by  opportunity — the  opening  of  new 
vistas  to  a  new  leisure  class  which  will  em- 
brace the  whole  population  not  Just  the 
uppercrust.  Leisure  and  the  economic  free- 
dom to  enjoy  it  will  come  to  the  "common 
man."  In  the  United  States  the  average 
family  Income  will  be  at  least  $15,000  a  year, 
which  will  be  commensiu^te  with  the  gross 
national  product  upward  of  $2  trillion  per 
year  which  will  maintain  in  the  year  A.D. 
2000.  In  Ehirope  and  other  places  in  the 
world  comparable  advances  will  be  made. 

Not  only  will  the  average  citizen  living  in 
the  United  States  in  the  year  2000  have  more 
leisure  during  his  working  years,  he  will  re- 
tire at  an  earlier  age  with  guaranteed  mini- 
mum income  that  will  permit  him  to  live  in 
comfort  and  enjoy  the  finer  things  of  life. 
I  foresee,  for  that  time,  a  voluntary  retire- 
ment age  of  55  and  a  retirement  income  of 
$500  per  month.  With  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  350  million  in  the  United  States, 
there  will  be  upward  of  45  million  persons 
of  age  55  years  and  over  receiving  retirement 
payments  in  excess  of  $130  billion  annually. 
Not  only  will  this  add  an  entirely  new  layer 
of  consumer  spending  to  our  economy,  but 
of  particular  significance  is  the  fact  that  the 
availability  of  these  pension  dollars  will  have 
been  insured  by  prior  funding.  Therefore, 
we  are  contemplating  in  excess  of  $130  bil- 
lion of  additional  consumef  spending  that 
will  not  be  dependent  upon  the  year  to  year 
prosperity  of  our  economy,  but  instead  will 
act  as  a  stabilizer  and  a  deterrent  against 
business  depressions. 

All  of  these  factors  will  free  the  resources 
of  the  human  mind  and  rekindle  the  in- 
stincts of  the  human  spirit  so  as  to  bring 
about  not  only  a  renaissance  of  culture  and 
civilization  but  a  closer  unity  of  governments 
and  peoples.  The  curiosity  and  desire  for 
eiu'lchment  which  leads  the  people  of  one 
nation  to  travel  to  far  lande  will  cause  the 
people  of  those  Ifinds  to  reciprocate.  The 
barriers  to  world  travel  will  be  eliminated. 
The  complicated  visa  systems  will  disappear 
and  a  single  document,  issued  by  a  world 
organization,  will  be  acceptable. 

Ideologies  and  concepts  which  offer  the 
people  Utopia  in  the  distant  future  in  re- 
turn for  sacrifice  and  the  loss  of  personal 
identity  in  the  present  will  have  little  appeal 
in  a  world  where  the  people  have  already 
created  their  own  Utopia  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  human  dignity. 

Trade  and  tariff  barriers  will  crumble  be- 
fore the  needs  and  desires  at  peoples  drawn 
closer  together  by  the  common  bonds  of  un- 
derstanding and  the  ability  to  communicate 
and  move  swiftly  across  International  bound- 
aries. Geographic  affinity  will  breed  political, 
sociological,  and  moral  affinity  among  nations 
and  populations.  The  relationships  among 
nations  will  improve,  and  the  emphasis  on 
sovereign  rights  will  diminish  as  the  com- 
mon goals  of  humanity  become  visible  to 
more  people.  Common  contpol  of  the  instru- 
mentalities of  destruction,  cherished  by  all 
men  of  goodwill,  will  cease  to  be  a  mirage 
and  will  become  a  reality  when  we  achieve 
that  unity  of  purpose  witliout  which  we 
know  that  none  will  survive. 

Confederations  of  nations  will  develop  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  infusion  oC  understanding 


and  the  dissipation  of  fear  of  aggression. 
Neighbors  quarrel  and  insulate  themselves 
from  each  other  because  of  lack  of  under- 
standing and  as  transportation  and  com- 
munication shrink  the  physical  world  the 
bonds  of  understanding  will  be  strengthened. 

In  undertaking  to  project  the  course  of 
transportation  to  the  year  2000  we  must  uke 
these  ix>litical,  social,  economic,  and  moral 
factors  into  account.  For  as  the  people  shape 
a  better  world  they  will  create  the  demand 
which  will  insure  the  ultimate  in  mobility. 

What  will  the  people  demand — ^and  de- 
manding get — in  the  way  of  personal  trans- 
port in  the  year  2000?  Curiously  enough 
there  may  be  less  demand  for  conunutarion 
and  business  travel  than  there  Is  today.  The 
reason — communication.  People  oome  to- 
gether to  promote  enterprise  becaiise  they 
have  a  need  to  commiinicate.  But  when 
everybody  is  equipped  with  a  Dick  Tracy 
wrist  radio  and  wide-screen  closed  circuit  TV 
is  a  commonplace  flxttu"e  of  every  business 
organization  there  will  be  very  little  need 
to  commute  in  order  to  communicate.  The 
board  chairman  will  call  his  meeting  to 
order  in  his  own  living  room.  The  secretary 
will  dictate  the  minutes  into  an  automatic 
machine  which  will  file  them  for  all  future 
reference  and  reproduce  copies  Instantiy  on 
demand.  Surely  there  will  be  less  need  for 
people  to  congregate  together  in  cities  when 
instantaneous  and  universal  commtmication 
is  perfected. 

THE  AGE  OF  HYPERSONIC  FLIGHT 

But  business  is  one  thing  and  leisure  is 
another  and  man  will  always  want  to  go 
places  to  see  an  art  treasure  or  an  opera — 
to  sun,  surf,  and  chase  golf  balls.  Knowing 
that  distance  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  miles 
but  of  time  he  will  demand  the  ultimate. in 
speed  and  the  airlines  will  oblige.  When  the 
man  on  the  street — any  street — in  the  year 
2000  decides  to  take  his  lady  for  a  night  on 
the  town  he  will  offer  her  a  choice  of  Paris, 
Rome,  or  Reno.  A  weekend  at  the  beach 
for  the  Sioux  City  set  may  mean  Catallna  or 
the  Riveria.  Miami  Beach,  or  Travemunde. 

The  supersonic  airliner  will  not  serve  the 
day  we  are  talking  about.  Of  course  the  su- 
personic flying  machine  will  still  be  with  us. 
In  fact  it  will  be  standard  among  the  trans- 
ports that  ply  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and 
mach  3  speed  will  be  at  the  minimum  not 
the  maximum  end  of  the  scale. 

The  man  in  a  hurry  will  take  a  rocket  in 
the  year  2000.  In  our  preoccupation  with 
space  travel  and  exploration  of  the  universe 
we  have  given  too  little  attention  to  the  very 
practical  i>otentlals  of  the  rocket  for  trans- 
port on  earth.  In  the  Interest  of  security 
we  have  developed  rockets  that  can  hit  any 
target  on  earth.  All  that  remains  is  to  adapt 
the  craft  to  carry  a  different  cargo. 

Without  hesitation  I  predict  that  in  the 
year  2000  people  and  things  will  be  trans- 
ported between  all  the  more  distant  points  on 
earth  by  rocket-powered  craft.  Instead  of  the 
2.000  miles  an  hour  already  known  to  be  a 
practicable  speed  we  will  achieve  a  speed  of 
perhaps  20,000  miles  per  hour. 

THE  IRON  HORSE  IN  THE  ATOMIC  ERA 

Rockets  to  railroads  is  quite  a  jump,  but 
let's  consider  the  future  of  the  mode  of 
transport  that  on  the  land  mass  of  the  earth 
has  the  most  illustrious  past.  In  most 
places  in  the  world  the  railroad  has  occupied 
the  center  of  the  stage  of  land  transport 
during  almost  the  entire  history  of  the  era 
of  modern  transportation.  Why?  Because 
It  creates  less  propulsive  resistance  over  a 
wider  range  of  speeds  than  any  other  mode 
of  transport.  In  other  words  a  railroad  uses 
less  horsepower  in  relation  to  load  carried 
than  any  other  form  of  land  transportation. 
Ironically,  this  colossus  of  mobility,  con- 
queror of  time,  terrain,  and  distance,  has 
run  a  troubled  course  for  a  long  time 
Everywhere  except  in  the  United  States  and 


3  few  other  countries  it  has  become  necessary 
or  expedient  for  government  to  manage  and 
maintain  the  railroads  In  order  to  save  fcHT 
the  people  the  only  mode  of  transport  capa- 
ble of  fully  serving  their  needs.  For  my 
purpose  today  I  need  not  explore  the  reasons 
for  this  enigma.  There  Is  nothing  in  the 
picture  that  modernization  of  thinking  and 
method,  and  aggressive  exploitation  of  in- 
herent advantages,  will  not  cure.  And  the 
railroads  will  8\irvive  because  we  cannot 
afford  to  let  them  die. 

But  the  railroad  that  greets  the  21st  cen- 
ttu-y  will  have  only  vestigal  resemblance  to 
the  Industry  of  today.  Today's  railroad  is 
the  most  efficient  instrumentality  yet  in- 
vented for  moving  goods  between  given 
terminals,  but  things  that  are  shipped  do 
not  all  originate  or  find  their  destination  at 
rail  terminals.  TraflSc  moves  between  the 
subtn-bB  of  St.  Louis  and  the  outskirts  of 
B.iltimore  or  Bremerhaven.  Railroad  trans- 
port has  to  be  harmonized  with  all  forms  of 
tT.msportation,  land,  sea,  and  air,  so  that 
when  goods  are  put  into  one  end  of  the 
tr.^nslt  pipeline  they  will  oome  out  of  the 
other  and  not  get  stuck  in  the  Joints. 

Traditional  methods  established  during  a 
century  and  a  quarter  of  proud  history  are 
not  easily  broken,  but  the  railroads  are  slowly 
yet  surely  making  their  equipment  com- 
patible, Interchangeable,  and  versatile.  Long 
before  the  year  2000  the  boxcar  will  cease 
to  be  the  predominant  vehicle  of  carriage. 
E\er3rthing  except  commodities  requiring 
specialized  equipment — grain,  ore.  lumber — 
will  move  In  containers  that  will  hardly  in- 
terrupt their  Joximey  as  they  are  transferred 
swiftly  from  highway  to  rail  or  ship  or  air 
for  continuous  movement  from  the  door  of 
the  shipper  to  the  platform  of  the  consignee. 
One  bill  of  lading  and  one  rate  will  apply  to 
the  movement  of  anything  from  anywhere 
to  anywhere  else.  It  Is  in  these  areas  that 
the  freight  forwarder,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, will  play  an  indispensable  role  in 
coordinating  the  services  of  the  underlying 
modes  of  transport. 

More  dramatic  will  be  the  breakthroughs 
in  power,  speed,  efficiency,  and  the  pattern 
of  rail  operations.  All  locomotives  will  be 
nuclear  powered.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
locomotives  will  be  wider  and  tracks  will  be 
widened.  Tracks  also  will  be  straighter  and 
grades  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  With 
today's  techniques  of  earthmoving  there  Is 
no  need  to  run  over  a  mountain.  Speeds  of 
as  high  SLB  several  hundred  miles  per  hour 
may  be  attained  and  consistently  maintained, 
1'  not  on  rails  than  on  air  cushions  or 
nionoralls. 

Cars  will  be  cut  out.  switched  (sideways) . 
and  loaded  and  unloaded  automatically  by 
radio-controlled  devices.  Yards  and  hvunps, 
for  which  there  will  be  only  minimal  neces- 
sity, win  be  completely  automated  and  com- 
puter controlled.  Somebody  may  ride  the 
locomotive  in  token  to  tradition  but  he  will 
bave  little  to  do.  Arrivals  and  departtu-es 
will  be  scanned  on  closed-circuit  TV.  Radar 
will  measure  distance  to  obstacles  and  signal 
automatic  retarders  on  the  tracks  which  will 
prevent  collisions. 

Passenger  and  freight  trains  will  effectuate 
a  compatible  marriage  long  before  A.D.  2000. 
People-pods  will  be  whisked  from  convenient 
locations  in  the  major  cities  and  deposited 
by  helicopter  on  special  flatcars  to  ride  in 
J'reamlined  comfort  with  the  less  distin- 
guished freight.  Those  who  wish  to  insure 
fheir  continuous  mobility  will  be  able  to 
drive  their  own  automobiles  onto  a  special 
rail  car  and  go  up  to  the  passenger  lounge 
.•.bo%'e.  The  speed,  comfort,  and  convenience 
of  this  combined  form  of  travel  will  make 
it  attractive  to  a  wider  range  of  patrons  than 
simply  the  people  who  have  an  antipathy  for 
"itiose  "fiying  contraptions." 

In  the  United  States,  at  least,  there  will 
be  fewer  railroads — perhaps  three  or  four 
systems  at  the  most.    There  will  be  a  greater 


number  of  mainline  tracks  and  practically 
no  feeder  lines.  Archaic  regulations  which 
have  prevented  the  acquisition  of  other 
media  of  transportation  will  have  been  swept 
aside  to  make  way  for  progress.  Rail  move- 
ments will  be  confined  to  the  area  where 
rail  transport  is  most  efficient  and  feeder 
service  will  be  performed  by  truck,  helicop- 
ter, or  air-cushion  machine,  whether  these 
supplemental  services  are  performed  by  the 
railroad,  the  shipper,  or  by  a  carrier  of  dif- 
ferent ownership. 

The  iron  horse,  fascinator  of  the  youth  of 
yesterday.  Is  not  about  to  ride  into  the  sun- 
set like  the  heroes  of  old.  With  renewed 
vigor  this  trusty  steed  is  about  to  charge 
the  dawn. 

HIGHWAY    TKANSPORT ON.    UNDER,    AND    ABOVE 

GROUND 

First  to  successfully  challenge  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  railroad  in  almost  haK  a  century 
was  the  motor  carrier — automobile  and 
truck.  The  private  automobile,  later  joined 
by  the  bus  and  the  airline,  made  the  once 
profitable  rail  passenger  business  a  deficit 
operation.  '  Then,  beginning  about  35  years 
ago,  the  motor  truck  began  to  eat  Into  the 
rail  freight  business  with  an  ever  Increasing 
appetite.  We  have  been  content  to  try  to 
referee  the  fight  between  the  modes  by  reg- 
ulation In  the  United  States  whereas  most 
governments  have  found  it  necessary  to  take 
stronger  measures. 

There  is  a  place  In  the  future  for  both  road 
and  rail  transport  and  by  one  mefuis  or  an- 
other each  will  flxid  Its  economic  sphere.  My 
concern  now  Is  to  highlight  some  of  the 
dramatic  developments  in  highway  transport 
which  I  think  the  next  three  and  a  half 
decades  will  tin  veil. 

Versatility  is  the  lever  which  hoisted  motor 
transport  Into  Its  position  of  eminence. 
The  truck  brought  transportation  to  the  door 
of  the  patron.  The  automobile  made  every 
man  his  own  charioteer.  The  maneuvera- 
bility of  each  wtus  limited  only  by  the  availa- 
bility of  a  street  or  way  upon  which  to  run. 
That.  It  turns  out,  has  come  to  be  quite  a 
problem.  We  have  built  vehicles  at  a  faster 
rate  than  we  have  built  highways  to  accom- 
modate them.  City  streets  are  not  elastic. 
In  the  United  States  we  are  at  the  midpoint 
of  the  greatest  public  works  project  ever 
undertaken  in  the  annals  of  time — a  16-year 
project  to  construct  41,000  miles  of  interstate 
and  defense  highways.  We  are  on  schedule, 
but  already  we  are  making  plans  to  feed  new 
mileage  into  the  system. 

So  swiftly  does  the  magic  wand  of  time 
now  alter  the  face  of  transportation  that 
motor  transport,  circa  2000,  will  bear  as  lit- 
tle resemblance  to  that  of  today  as  Cinder- 
ella's coach-and-slx  to  a  pumpkin  and  six 
white  mice.  Mammoth  truck  and  midget 
auto  win  no  longer  vie  for  position  on  the 
highways,  for  private  and  commercial  ve- 
hicles win  move  on  separate  ways.  These 
thoroughfares  will  be  laid  out  side  by  side 
or  double  or  triple  decked  with  one  deck 
above  and  one  below  the  surface.  The  ar- 
teries for  trucks  will  be  freed  of  obstructions 
which  now  limit  the  size  of  rig  and  load. 

Highway  travel  will  still  frequently  be 
bumper  to  bimnper  but  traffic  will  move  at 
high  speeds  with  complete  safety  because  of 
the  built-in  control  devices  of  radar  and 
electronics  to  regulate  speed  and  prevent  col- 
lisions. Trucks  and  autos  will  stop  them- 
selves before  they  collide  with  another 
object. 

We  will  have  advanced  highwajrs  equipped 
with  radio  beams  so  that  drivers  can  put 
their  vehicles  on  automatic  pilot.  Between 
certain  Important  centers  there  may  be  con- 
veyor networks.  Vehicles  wlU  be  automati- 
cally whisked  onto  the  system  at  terminals 
and  will  ride  a  belt  or  electrified  rail  to  an 
exit  point  where  they  will  aut<»iatlcally  be 
discharged. 

The  truck  train  will  be  as  common  in  the 
year  2000  aa  the  rail  freight  train  is  today. 


Five,  six,  or  even  more  bottcMns  will  be  moved 
as  a  unit,  ptdled  by  one  huge  tractor  cm'  by 
•  ti-actor  and  one  or  more  automatically  con- 
trolled booster  units.  Some  highway  trains 
will  be  made  up  of  self-propelled  units,  all 
controlled  by  the  driver  of  the  leading  ve- 
hicle. Self-propelled  units  will  add  great 
maneuverability.  The  consist  of  the  train 
can  be  changed  by  adding  and  dropping 
units  at  interchange  points  along  the  super- 
highway. 

Nuclear  proptilslon  for  trucks,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  automobiles,  seems  a  rather  remote 
possibility  today,  but  nuclear  energy  cer- 
tainly will  be  harnessed  to  the  larger  units 
of  AX>.  2000,  and  even  more  exotic  forms  of 
power  will  be  In  vogue.  We  have  already 
unlocked  the  secret  of  taking  energy  from 
the  Sim,  and  I  confidently  believe  that  pri- 
vate automobiles  will.  In  time,  be  powered 
by  solar  energy,  which  will  constantly  re- 
store Itself  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Metropolitan  area  transit  has  reached  a 
saturation  point  and  there  Is  no  place  for 
it  to  go  now  except  up.  or  down,  or  both. 
First  of  all,  trucks  will  be  banned  from  city 
streets.  Frcnn  terminals  In  the  outskirts 
goods  will  be  transported  to  and  from  points 
in  the  city  through  pneumatic  tubes,  by 
helicopter,  or  In  some  other  fashion.  Mono- 
rails high  In  the  air,  or  "people  pipelines" 
running  underground  wUl  relieve  the  con- 
gestion which  is  choking  oxa  cities  to  death. 
We  wUl  not.  like  the  author  of  Dick  Tracy, 
wait  tor  the  people  on  the  moon  to  show  ns 
how  to  construct  Individual  air  cars  for  per- 
sonal transport.  The  town  car  of  tomorrow 
will  look  more  like  a  flying  saucer  than  like 
a  pullman  car  on  rubber  tlree,  and  It  will 
be  able  to  park  on  the  roof  or  the  balcony, 
or  simply  remain  suspended  In  the  air. 

OF  FIPELINXS  AND  THINGS 

The  pli>eline6  or  underground  conduit,  al- 
ready a  major  inatrumentality  of  transport, 
will  be  In  much  wider  use  and  will  have  a 
much  wider  range  of  usefiilness  in  the  year 
2000.  Not  only  will  the  pipeline  be  vised  to 
relieve  the  traffic  of  city  streets — It  will  be 
employed  to  move  all  types  of  commodities 
over  long  distances.  Coal  slurry  has  been 
transported  by  pipeline.  In  Canada  plans  are 
underway  to  buUd  a  pipeline  to  carry  wood 
chips.  Britain's  Transport  Minister  has  an- 
nounced that  a  tunnel  under  the  English 
Channel  will  Join  E^ngland  and  France  within 
10  years.  As  land  becomes  mco'e  valuable  for 
other  purposes  transit  pipelines  will  become 
more  prevalent. 

Incidentally,  coal  and  petroleum  may  be 
too  valuable  to  use  as  fuel  by  the  year 
2000.  As  a  source  for  the  manufactvu-e  of 
synthetics  and  a  wide  range  of  things  which 
come  from  other  sources  today,  these  prod- 
ucts win  be  precious  gems  of  science.  More- 
over, long  before  the  year  2000,  nuclear  power 
may  rival  In  cost  that  of  traditional  fuels  In 
the  production  of  power  for  Industrial  use 
and  other  purposes.  When  land  becomes  too 
valuable  for  the  grazing  of  sheep,  wool  will 
cease  to  be  the  staple  commodity  of  cloth, 
and  synthetic  fibers  made  from  the  store- 
houses of  natvire  wni  take  its  place. 

And,  while  I  am  out  of  context,  let  me 
point  out  that  farmland  to  produce  the  food 
necessary  to  feed  the  teeming  population  In 
the  year  2000  wUl  be  In  short  supply,  but  we 
win  solve  that  problem  by  tapping  the  In- 
exhaustible protein  resources  of  the  measure- 
less oceans. 

ICIHACLES   OP   THE    SEA 

Now,  let  us  turn  the  long-range  binoculars 
on  that  ancient,  fabled,  challenging  path- 
way of  transport,  the  "bounding  main."  with 
Ite  fingers  of  water  reaching  toto  all  the  land 
areas  of  the  earth.  Tradition  and  custom 
have  kept  a  tight  grip  on  water  transport, 
but  change  Is  about  to  break  over  the  fleets 
of  the  world  like  a  storm. 

Exciting,  almost  Incredible,  developments 
in  the  area  of  water  transpcx^  crowd  across 
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the  pages  of  the  dally  press.  Automation, 
nuclear  power,  hydrofoils,  hydroekimmers, 
containerlzatlon.  But  wait.  Look  a  little 
cloeer  and  you  will  see  Just  beneath  the  sur- 
face an  Industry  encnisted  with  the  barnacles 
of  time  and  obsolescence  of  thought.  During 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  and  more,  when 
newer  forma  of  transport  were  breaking  bar- 
rier after  barrier,  the  improvements  In  ship 
design,  speed,  and  efficiency  have  been  rela- 
tively Insignificant. 

Water  covers  three-fourths  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  world  geography  plus  vital  sta- 
tistics will  force  us  to  make  better  use  of 
water  transport  In  the  futiire.  There  is  a 
limit  to  the  highways  of  concrete  and  steel 
that  we  can  btilld.  and  to  the  space  available 
for  their  building,  but  the  pathways  of  the 
seas  are  almost  limitless. 

It  is  now  Just  a  decade  since  nuclear  energy 
was  first  successfully  employed  to  power  the 
submarine  Nautilus,  launched  In  1954.  Dur- 
ing that  decade  we  have  InvEided  outer  space, 
put  new  stars  In  the  heavens,  landed  a  rocket 
on  the  moon,  and  established  worldwide 
communications  through  relay  stations  in 
the  sky.  But  we  have  been  slow  to  exploit 
the  greatest  breakthrough  In  water  and  land 
transport  since  the  Inauguration  of  mechani- 
cal power.  It  was  not  luitil  1959,  with  the 
launching  of  the  NS  Savannah,  that  this  fan- 
tastic new  source  of  energy  was  employed  to 
propel  a  cargo-passenger  ship. 

In  an  age  where  miracles  abound  the  mira- 
cle of  nuclear  propulsion  is  Just  breaking 
free.  The  Savannah  can  operate  for  3>4  years 
on  a  single  core  of  fuel.  She  can  cruise  at 
21  knots  for  336,000  nautical  miles  on  a  single 
fuel  load.  But  like  Robert  Pulton's  Cler- 
mont, the  Savannah  is  only  the  beginning. 
Last  month  a  large  tT.S.  manufacturer  an- 
nounced that  It  is  developing  a  reactor  plant 
that  will  require  refuelliig  only  once  during 
the  entire  life  of  a  ship.  When  history  writes 
the  saga  of  ocean  transport  from  the  vantage 
point  of  the  year  2000.  the  chapter  headed 
"Nautilus  1954"  will  be  no  longer  than  the 
chapter  headed  "Christopher  Columbus, 
1492." 

The  ship  of  the  future  will  be  mass  pro- 
duced— certainly  production  methods  will  be 
revolutionized — from  one  of  the  strong,  light 
metals  or  even  plastic.  All  will  be  nuclear 
powered  and  propelled  at  speeds  of  at  least 
30  knots  per  hour.  The  size  will  be  suited 
to  the  environment  and  the  type  of  cargo 
to  be  handled.  The  bottleneck  of  shipping 
is  the  port  operation.  That  handicap  will  be 
overcome  In  a  number  of  ways.  All  cargo 
that  Is  susceptible  of  being  boxed  will  be 
containerized  and  will  move  between  ship 
and  land  vehicles  without  breaking  bulk — 
by  crane,  conveyor,  monorail,  or  some  other 
device.  Bulk  cargoes  will  be  loaded  and  dis- 
charged automatically  by  remotely  controlled 
mechanical  devices. 

What  will  happen  to  the  containers  when 
they  are  emptied  at  destination?  The  an- 
swer Is  a  "world  bank"  at  containers  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  an  International 
organization.  This  could  be  a  branch  of  the 
United  Nations  or  some  specially  constituted 
world  organization.  The  establishment  of 
such  a  worldwide  pool  of  standard.  Inter- 
changeable, multiple-use  containers  will  re- 
quire diplomacy  and  the  cooperation  of  all 
governments,  but  In  the  face  of  necessity 
and  In  the  Interest  of  hiunanlty  it  can  and 
will  be  worked  out. 

The  only  limitation  on  the  size  of  ships  is 
the  facility  for  docking  at  ports,  and  It  will 
be  possible  for  the  ship  of  tomorrow  to 
take  on  and  discharge  cargo  at  almost  any 
place,  so  that  vessels  at  mountaino\is  size 
will  ply  the  seas.  The  screw  propeller  prob- 
ably will  be  supplanted  by  Jet-type  propul- 
sion using  either  air  or  water  to  provide  the 
thrust.  Oceangoing  barges,  with  capacity 
almost  unlimited,  will  move  anything  that 
needs  to  be  movecL 


The  subsurface  ship,  or  submarine,  may 
carry  a  substantial  part  of  the  heavy  or  bulk 
cargo  of  the  world  in  A.D.  2000.  It  has  many 
advantages.  The  submarine  Is  capable  of 
much  higher  speeds  with  less  resistance  than 
surface  ships.  There  is  no  wave  or  wind 
resistance.  Storms  which  slow  down  and 
sometimes  Imperil  siu^ace  craft  have  no 
effect  on  the  submerged  vesael. 

As  the  giant  submarine  torpedoes  its  way 
through  the  oceans  under  the  surface  of  the 
water,  a  greyhound  ol  the  seas,  the  fleet  hy- 
drofoil, will  be  skimming  over  the  waves, 
adding  a  dimension  of  mobility  the  uses  of 
which  will  be  infinite.  The  ship  on  "stilts"  or 
hydrofoil,  like  many  other  departiu-es  from 
the  normal,  has  been  known  and  employed 
for  a  long  time,  but  its  potentials  are  Just 
beginning  to  be  realized.  Jet  propelled,  these 
ships,  which  rise  on  their  foils  like  a  water 
skier,  are  capable  of  tremendous  speeds. 
Consequently,  they  reduce  the  time  differen- 
tial between  air  and  water  travel  to  a  mini- 
mum. Carrying  their  hulls  above  all  except 
the  highest  waves,  they  are  not  subject  to 
pounding.  Their  power-to-speed  curve,  con- 
trary to  that  of  surface  vessels,  climbs 
steadily  as  speed  increases. 

By  the  year  2000  the  hydrofoils  will  be  the 
buslines  of  the  oceans.  Millions  will  com- 
mute between  home  and  oiace  by  this  fast 
and  economical  form  of  taxi  service.  But 
hydrofoils  will  have  even  mc*e  vital  roles  in 
transportation.  Since  they  can  operate  in 
very  shallow  water  they  will  be  used  as  a 
supplemental  carrier,  making  it  possible  for 
the  giant  ocean  liners  to  transfer  their  cargo 
to  hydrofoil  or  hydroskimmer  and  discharge 
It  on  any  beach.  These  shallow-draft  vessels 
also  can  act  as  ferries  to  carry  oceangoing 
freight  between  a  shlpslde  and  interior  river 
ports.  This  should  prove  aspecially  bene- 
ficial In  the  emerging  nations  of  the  world 
which  are  deficient  in  road  and  rail  transport 
but  which  are  traversed  by  many  natural 
waterways. 

Transportation  always  has  developed  in 
response  to  the  will  and  the  needs  of  the 
people.  The  5  or  6  billion  people  who  will 
live  in  the  year  2000,  having  more  time  to 
travel,  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  cultural 
aspects  of  life,  an  unquenchable  desire  to  see 
and  to  explore  the  far  reaches  of  the  world, 
will  create  a  demand  for  mere,  better,  and 
cheaper  ocean  transport.  The  largest  pas- 
senger lines  today  accommodate  only  about 
2,000  passengers.  Nuclear-powered  super- 
lines  can  be  built  to  accommodate  10,000 
or  more  passengers — a  complete  city  on 
water — a  traveling  resort  or  cultural  center. 

The  cost  of  such  mass-produced  trans- 
portation can  be  reduced  to  as  low  as  $100 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe — a 
world  cruise  for  as  low  as  $500.  No  need  for 
hotels  for  those  who  wish  to  make  their 
traveling  city  a  home.  By  helicopter  and 
hydroskimmer  the  vacationeer  will  explore 
the  Interior  of  all  countries  from  the  ports 
of  call.  These  floating  cities  will  provide 
ideal  convention  facilities  and  places  to  "get 
away  from  it  all"  or  facilities  from  which  to 
"see  the  world,"  depending  Tip>on  the  whim 
of  the  passenger. 

I  have  mentioned  before  the  one  phenom- 
enal, newly  emerging,  mode  of  transport 
which,  because  it  cuts  across  all  known  media 
seems  destined  to  have  a  more  profound 
effect  on  the  pattern  of  transportation  in  the 
year  2000  than  anything  else  on  the  horizon 
today.  That  is  the  vehicle  that  rides  on  a 
cushion  of  air.  These  strange  craft  are 
called,  varioiisly,  hydroskinmiers,  air-cushion 
vehicles,  and  ground-effect  machines  (GEM) . 
In  England  one  of  these  typet  of  alr-cushlon 
vehicles  is  called  the  Hovercraft  on  which 
considerable  progress  Is  now  being  made. 
The  principle  on  which  these  vessels  operate 
has  been  known  and  explored  for  more  than 
20  years  but  it  Is  only  In  reeent  times  that 
serious  efforts  were  begun  to  make  practical 
application  of  the  Idea. 
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The  feasibility  of  the  air-cushion  vehicle 
has  been  established.  It  can  hover  inch«»s 
above  the  surface  of  land  or  water  or  rise  to 
a  considerable  height.  It  can  be  powered  bv 
propellers,  by  Jet  engines,  or  by  air  Jet.  F.an- 
tastic  speeds  will  be  possible.  Since  it  can 
go  where  no  other  surface  craft  can  go  it  will 
be  an  Indispensable  adjunct  to  rail,  motor, 
water,  and  air  transport.  It  can  take  frozen 
foods  and  medical  supplies  to  peoples  in 
heretofore  inaccessible  places,  over  swamps, 
marshes,  rocky  cliffs,  or  frozen  wastes,  mis 
machine  can  and  will  Immeasurably  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  civilization. 

In  the  year  2000  the  "flying  saucer"  myth 
or  mystery  will  be  no  more — th€*re  will  be 
flying  saucers  everywhere,  and  If  some  of 
them  are  from  Mars  no  one  will  worry  except 
the  man  responsible  for  selling  license  plates. 
There  will  be  no  need  for  bimapers  on  the 
machines  because  radar  will  prevent  crasiies 
and  computers  will  direct  traffic. 

CONCLUSION 

What  a  confluence  of  centuries — what  a 
juncture  of  history — when  the  sun  sets  on 
the  20th  century  and  rises  on  the  21st.  If 
all  the  dreams  I  have  spun  come  true  in  the 
next  35  years,  the  bells  will  ring  loudly  and 
the  people  will  cheer  wildly  and  there  will 
be  peace  on  earth  when  the  clock  ticks  in 
the  first  syllable  of  the  next  centiory.  But 
have  I  dealt  with  dreams?  Is  anything  that 
I  have  predicted  more  Improbable  than  that 
a  manmade  satellite  known  as  Sjrncom  in 
is  standing  out  in  space  right  now  through 
the  instrumentality  of  which  these  very  pro- 
ceedings could  be  made  to  come  alive  in  the 
living  rooms  of  people  everywhere? 

Were  Da  Vlncl,  Marconi,  and  Watt,  or 
Stevenson,  Pulton,  and  the  Wright  brothers 
dreaming  dreams  or  paving  the  way  for  the 
future  when  they  postulated  things  that  had 
never  theretofore  been  achieved? 

Before  you  mark  off  anything  that  I  have 
predicted  for  the  next  three  and  a  half  dec- 
ades look  back  on  the  startling  developments 
of  the  recent  past:  The  breaking  of  the 
sound  barrier;  space  travel;  substitution  of 
a  cushion  of  air  for  the  ageless  wheel;  the 
broadcasting  of  a  message  of  good  will  to  the 
world  by  a  President  of  the  United  States  not 
by  cable,  phone,  or  radio,  but  from  a  satellite 
circling  around  the  globe  In  outer  space — 
then  the  erasure  of  the  message  and  sub- 
stitution of  another  while  the  satellite  was  in 
orbit;  the  Olympic  games  in  Tokyo  brought 
into  the  homes  of  people  on  the  far  side  of 
the  earth  through  the  medium  of  a  relay  sta- 
tion in  space.  Multiply  these  miracles  of 
science  by  the  rate  of  change  which  is  being 
constantly  compounded  and  see  if  my  predic- 
tions do  not  come  out  on  the  modest  side 
even  to  the  point  of  reticence. 

I  believe  the  most  important  fact  for  us  to 
understand  is  that  transportation,  though  it 
opens  new  worlds  and  changes  old  concepts 
of  time  and  distance,  will  not  shape  the 
world  of  A.D.  2000.  Transportation  is  the 
servant  of  the  people — the  genie  which  makes 
their  dreams  come  true,  the  magic  carpet  of 
their  future,  the  mobility  of  their  desires, 
their  aspirations,  and  their  resources. 

A  long  time  ago  one  of  those  great  men 
who  are  born  with  a  mission  to  change  the 
environment  of  their  time,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, wrote  to  his  friend  Joseph  Priestly,  th.at 
he  sometimes  regretted  he  was  born  too  soon. 
because  he  found  it  impossible  to  imagine 
the  height  to  which  might  be  carried,  in  a 
thousand  years,  the  power  of  man  over  mat- 
ter. And  after  speculating  for  awhile  abo-at 
a  great  many  things  that  might  come  to 
pass,  much  as  I  have  speculated  here  tod;iy, 
Franklin  ended  his  letter  with  a  sentence 
which  I  should  like  to  leave  with  you: 

"O,  that  moral  science  were  In  as  fair  a 
way  of  Improvement  that  men  would  cease 
to  be  wolves  to  one  another  and  that  human 
beings  would  at  length  learn  what  they  now 
Improperly  call  humanity." 
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Tuesday,  January  26. 1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chesh- 
ire, Conn.,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
towns  in  our  lovely  State.  This  town  has 
an  enviable  history  which  has  just  been 
placed  in  compact  form  by  the  Cheshire 
Historical  Society.  So  attractive  is  this 
brochure  and  so  interesting  is  the  his- 
tory which  it  details  that  I  am  appending 
its  contents  to  my  remarks.  As  I  do,  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  Cheshire  His- 
torical Society  for  its  efforts  to  preserve 
the  records  of  the  past  of  this  historic 
town. 

The  brochure  follows: 
Cheshire,  Conn. — An  Old  New  England 
Town 
the  earliest  times 

Cheshire  was  the  granddaughter  of  New 
Haven,  and  Walllngford  was  its  mother  town. 
As  the  latter  was  founded  by  sons  of  New 
Haveners  who,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  hometown,  fared  forth 
to  conquer  the  wilderness,  so  Cheshire  grew 
from  the  urge  of  Walllngford's  sons  and 
daughters  to  create  new  homes  In  turn  In 
ni'W  country.  First  known  as  Qulnnlpiac, 
New  Haven  was  founded  In  1638,  Walllng- 
ford by  the  next  generation.  In  1669. 

West  of  Walllngford  and  beyond  the 
stream  Qulnnlpiac  was  a  low  range  of  "Blew 
(Blue)  Hills,"  and  at  their  base  a  fine  stretch 
of  land  known  as  early  as  1680-90  as  "Ye 
Fresh  Meadows."  The  region  was  one  of 
promise  to  the  farmer  and  soon  the  more 
venturesome  of  the  colonists'  sons  were  going 
over  there  to  clear  the  land  and  plant  crops. 
By  1694  there  was  an  organized  settlement 
here,  the  beginning  of  our  present  town  of 
Cheshire.  Names  we  know  today  are  to  be 
found  In  the  list  of  early  settlers  In  this 
region:  Hall  and  Ives,  Doolittle,  Hitchcock, 
others.  In  1705  the  name  of  Thomas  Brooks 
appears,  and  soon  the  name  Cheshire,  which 
he  gave  to  the  settlement,  from  the  county  of 
his  birth  In  England.  The  Brooks  name  It- 
self Is  preserved  In  Brooksvale,  the  southern 
part  of  Cheshire  today. 

Slowly  Cheshire  broke  from  the  mother 
t^wn,  a  separate  school  being  established 
first,  and  then  a  church.  As  early  as  in  1719 
the  "west  farmers,"  as  the  Cheshire  pioneers 
were  called,  won  the  right  to  hold  school  for 
2  months  of  the  year  "In  a  convenient  place." 
In  1724  a  church  followed,  with  the  erection 
of  a  Congregational  Church  on  the  site  which 
is  now  Main  Street  and  Lanyon  Drive.  The 
present  Congregational  Church  building, 
third  in  time,  of  Federal  Colonial  design  and 
ST  ill  standing  on  the  central  green,  was  built 
in  1826-27.  Well,  before  this,  St.  Peter's  Epis- 
copal Church  had  been  organized,  in  1760,  at 
the  bend  of  Main  Street.  An  Episcopal  Acad- 
emy of  Connecticut  had  been  established  In 
"j794  through  the  efforts  of  Samuel  Seabury, 
i.rst  bishop  of  Connecticut,  locating  in 
Cheshire  in  1796. 

DEVELOPMENT    AND    GROWTH 

In  1780  the  State  legislature  made 
t  heshire  a  separate  town.  Its  population 
xwis  at  this  time  2,015,  and  despite  its  new 
"  ".anding  the  figiu-e  did  not  rise  very  rapidly 
t>ecause  of  poor  communications.  In  1801, 
iiowever,  communications  began  to  improve, 
;i^  the  main  street  became  a  turnpike,  with 
.  stagecoach  running  via  Parmington  be- 
tween Hartford  and  New  Haven,  and  making 


stops  In  Ohealilre  3  days  a  week  around  6 
o'clock  In  the  •Xtemooa.^  There  was  further 
improvement  in  1827,  with  tbe  opening  at 
the  Farmlngton  Canal,  first  link  in  a  system 
of  waterways  designed  to  link  the  Connecti- 
cut River  at  Northampton  with  the  sound, 
and  thus  the  whole  producing  area  of  west- 
em  New  England  with  the  world  at  trade. 
Beachport,  as  the  Cheshire  stop  was  called, 
was  an  Important  point  cm  the  canal,  traffic 
both  east-west  and  north-south  meeting 
here.  Farmers  and  tradesmen  and  manufac- 
turers would  drive  their  oxen  from  Nauga- 
tuck  to  Beachport  In  order  to  ship  their 
products  by  water,  as  being  cheaper  than  by 
land.  In  1848  the  canal  was  superseded  by 
the  railroad,  which  because  it  was  built 
mostly  along  the  old  towpath  of  the  canal 
was  called  the  canal  line. 

All  around  Cheshire  small  Industries  were 
now  springing  up,  James  Mix  for  example, 
had  a  gimlet  and  hardware  factory  upstream 
from  the  present  fine  town  bathing  beach. 
In  Cheshire  Street,  to  the  east,  there  were 
any  number  of  small  but  fiourishlng  enter- 
prises. From  Cheshire  grew  the  town  of 
Prospect,  known  at  first  as  the  West  Rocks. 
Farming  was  of  course  the  greatest  of  Chesh- 
ire's Industries  from  the  beginning,  one 
generation  after  another  often  carrying 
along  on  the  same  site,  as  the  Bishop  family 
has  done,  five  generations  farming  the  same 
land. 

Cheshire  had  Its  first  bcK»n  not  from  the 
outside,  thanks  to  railroad  or  canal,  but  from 
resources  deep  within  Its  own  soil.  As  early 
as  In  1712  we  hear  of  a  John  Parker  finding 
copper  on  his  farm,  and  the  records  show 
that  copper  was.  In  fact,  mined  here  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  Copper  Valley  name 
given  to  one  section  of  town  deriving  from 
this.  But  the  big  exploitation  of  what  lies 
beneath  the  soU  In  Cheshire  came  later, 
when  some  time  before  1840  a  Negro  woman 
known  as  Jinny  discovered  some  unusual 
stones  on  the  hillside  near  her  cabin. 
Scientists  had  known  since  1813,  when  the 
woird  was  published  by  Benjamin  Silliman  of 
Yale,  that  there  were  deposits  of  barium 
sulphate,  popularly  known  as  barytes,  in 
Cheshire,  but  It  took  the  Negro  woman's 
chance  discovery  to  dramatize  the  treasure. 
Following  her  happy  find,  for  nearly  40  years 
barytes  mining  operations  were  carried  on  In 
Cheshire,  first  at  the  Jinny  Hill  site,  later 
on  the  Peck  place  In  the  northwestern  end 
of  town.  The  mineral  found  a  ready  market 
with  manufacturers  of  glass,  paint,  cloth, 
and  certain  rubber  products,  while  the  In- 
dustry It  fostered  was  responsible  for  bring- 
ing to  Cheshire  a  totally  new  population, 
principally  from  the  mining  district  of  Corn- 
wall, England.  A  byproduct  of  this  infiux 
was  a  notable  expansion  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  which  had  been  founded  In  1834. 

In  the  period  of  growth  due  to  Improved 
communications,  and  to  the  barytes  flurry, 
Cheshire  got  Its  first  manufactory.  This  was 
the  Cheshire  Manufacturing  Co.,  founded  In 
1850  to  produce,  as  It  announced  at  that 
time,  "Ivory  combs,  and  buttons  of  all  kinds." 
The  company  Is  still  In  full  operation  today 
as  the  Ball  &  Socket  Co.,  Its  principal 
products  being  metal  buttons  and  stampings. 

With  the  Increase  In  pop\ilation  and  the 
diversification  of  national  strains  attendant 
upon  It,  there  was  a  need  for  new  churches, 
and  In  1856  we  find  Roman  Catholic  services 
being  held  in  the  upstairs  ballroom  of  Beach 
Tavern,  which  today  Is  the  fine  old  hcone  at 
137  South  Main  Street.  Today  St.  Bridget's 
Church  has  not  only  a  handsome  edifice  for 
worship,  but  a  Jxinior  high  school  as  well, 
opened  in  the  autumn  of  1964.  In  1888  we 
find  a  Baptist  Church  coming  Into  being,  on 
land  given  by  Joslah  Hull.  Finally,  In  1956 
we  note  the  beginnings  of  an  Evangelical 
Lutheran  parish,  and  In  January  1961,  the 
dedication  of  a  church  building  In  a  style 
new  to  Cheshire,  and  pleasingly  modem. 

Returning     to     Cheshire's     underground 


treasure,  there  was  a  third  moment  of  in- 
terest in  this  In  1019,  when  a  company  from 
Virginia  began  drilling  operations  on  the 
Peck  fann  In  the  northwestern  part  of  town. 
Interest  ran  high,  and  there  was  a  rumor 
that,  besides  oU,  coal  had  also  been  found 
there.  Nothing  came  of  the  project,  though 
hope  was  great  for  some  time,  and  eventually 
all  search  was  abandoned. 

CHESHIRE   TODAY 

For  many  years  Cheshire  was  linked  with 
New  Haven  by  a  troUey  line,  which  at  first 
ran  only  as  far  as  Mount  Carmel.  Cheshire 
people  would  drive  to  Hamden  and  leave 
their  horses  In  a  livery  stable  while  they  went 
on  by  trolley.  Eventually  the  line  was  ex- 
tended to  Waterb\iry,  thus  Unking  Cheshire 
with  the  whole  New  England  hinterland. 
This  was  Important  as  a  great  deal  of  freight 
was  carried  by  trolley.  Today  the  old  trolley 
line  has  been  superseded  by  a  system  of 
buses. 

The  town  today  has  a  population  of  more 
than  14,400,  drawn  fr(»n  every  corner  ot  the 
earth.  The  Cheshire  Academy  alone,  with 
its  800  students.  Is  a  world  In  microcosm, 
adding  color  and  vitality  and  xinlversallty  to 
the  town.  The  Waverly  Inn  also,  founded 
In  1894  by  Walter  Scott  (hence  the  name), 
is  likewise  a  cosmopolitan  Institution,  acting 
as  host  to  the  W(vld.  Oldtlmers  sometimes 
look  back  with  nostalgia  to  the  days  when 
band  concerts  were  a  feature  of  the  Waverly, 
some  recalling  the  days  when  there  was  a 
one  horse  shay  on  display  there  that  was 
said  to  have  been  used  by  George  Washing- 
ton himself. 

Greatly  expanded  educational  faculties 
have  became  Imperative  In  Cheshire,  what 
with  the  doubling  of  the  population  within 
the  last  10  years.  Now,  In  addition  to 
Humiston  School  In  the  center  of  town,  so 
long  the  only  school,  there  are  five  elemen- 
tary schools,  a  Junior  high,  and  a  high  school. 

CHESHIRE  AND  THE  WORLD 

Cheshire  has  supplied  the  world  with  Its 
quota  of  notables,  an  early  one  being  the 
eccentric,  pioneering  educator,  Bronson  Al- 
cott.  Alcott  was  In  Cheshire  for  a  short  time 
as  a  boy,  with  his  uncle,  who  was  a  head- 
master of  the  Cheshire  Academy,  and  later, 
as  a  teacher  In  a  school  of  his  own  from 
1825-28. 

A  name  In  the  news  not  long  ago.  when  it 
was  invoked  by  Yale  students  seeking  to  make 
the  university  coeducational,  was  that  of  Lu- 
clnda  Foot,  who  In  1784,  at  the  age  of  12. 
passed  the  Yale  entrance  examinations.  Al- 
though not  admitted,  because  of  her  sex,  Lu- 
clnda  saw  her  brother  Sam  graduate  before 
he  was  17.  Scun  later  became  a  Congress- 
man, a  Senator,  and  finally  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut. His  father  and  maternal  grand- 
father had  been  the  second  and  first  pastors, 
respectively,  of  the  Cheshire  Congregational 
Church.  His  son,  Adm.  Andrew  Hull  Foote 
of  Mississippi  River  fame  In  the  Civil  War, 
lived  here  as  a  boy  and  attended  the  Cheshire 
Academy,  along  with  the  Union  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Gideon  Welles,  and  the  Confed- 
erate general,  Joseph  Wheeler.  Foote  s  name 
may  be  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  soldiers' 
monument  (erected  In  1866)  on  the  green. 

Lambert  Hitchcock,  famous  for  his  Hitch- 
cock chair,  was  born  In  Cheshire.  So  also 
was  John  Frederick  Kensett,  a  painter  of  the 
Hudson  Valley  School,  known  for  his  land- 
scapes and  marines.  In  1859  Kensett  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  National  Arts 
Commission  and  engaged  to  superintend  the 
ornamentation  of  the  National  Capitol  in 
Washington.  His  painting  of  Niagara  Palls 
was  one  of  the  canvasses  chosen  by  Mrs. 
John  F.  Kennedy  for  the  White  House  col- 
lection. 

Still  others  from  Cheshire  who  have  left 
their  Imprint  on  the  world  are  Amos  Doo- 
little, an  18th  century  engraver;  Abraham 
Jarvls,  second  bishop  of  Connecticut  and 
eishth  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
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America;  and  George  Capewell,  who  made  a     Statimknt  on  Civil  Libektiks  AsPRr-r*:  n»  ♦i^,,  »  •       j.,      , 

fortune  from  HI.  inventions,  among  these  PoLi«M,iUL^  nf  ^S^  BmcH^^r  ^^'^^^  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  pro- 

horaeshoe  nails.     Many   notables  have  at-  irrr— Adoptto  by  aclu  Boaho  or  Dmic-  f^"^^-  Congress  must  vote  to  keep  it  in 

tended  Cheshire  Academy,  perhaps  the  most  toes,  Decimber  ai   1964  force.     From  my  personal  experience  I 

^^^t'^,^,i^l!?'*T*^  ""l^*  financier  The  Judgment  of 'people  on  the  basis  of  ^""^  ^^^^  ^^^  overwhelming  sentiment 

five  S^S^^'         ^^""^  *'°'^'  *  ""*"  *^*^'  i^div^i  abiiitT^d  competent  not  ff^o^^  farmers  in  Iowa  is  for  continua- 

ox  iiaraora.  their  political  beliefs  and  tssociatlons,  Is  a  ^^O^  o'  ^^^  feed  grain  program  and  this 

coNcxtJsioM  cardinal  civil  liberties  principle.    This  posi-  is  confirmed  by  the  results  of  a  poll  pub- 

The  town  of  Cheshire  covers  a  surpris-  t-ion.  long  upheld  by  the  ACLU.  supports  the  lished  in  the  January  16  issue  Of  Walla  ops 

Ingly  large  expanse  of  territory.     Its  main  ^^^  amendment  guarantee  of  freedom  of  ex-  Parmer 

street,  almost  straight,  runs  7Vi  miles,  from  pression.  _^  "  ,_  ,.  „,  ^  ..  „.  _^^  ,  ^^ 
Hamden  to  Milldale,  while  at  its  greatest  ^^  recent  weeks  this  principle  has  been  * „,  i:^  *%"/"'i\cates  tnat  nearly  three- 
width  the  town  extends  ey*  miles,  from  cl^^lenged  because  of  the  disclosure  that  In  ^°"5^"S  OI  lowa  s  farmers  approve  of  the 
Waterbury  to  Wallingford.  With  a  total  of  ^^^7  local  communities  members  of  the  po-  ^^^^  grain  program  and  believe  it  should 
31.4  square  mUes,  Cheshire  la  68th  in  size  ^^^^  ^°^^^  ^^^  ^^°  members  of  the  John  Birch  be  continued.  I  think  it  Is  important  to 
among  the  169  towns  of  the  State.  It  has  Society.  There  has  been  considerable  de-  note  that,  as  indicated  by  this  and  two 
some  90  miles  of  highway.  aiBxid  for  the  disniissal  of  such  police  officers,  earlier  Wallaces  Farmer  polls  suoDort 
Right  now  plans  are  being  drawn,  looking  °^  ^^  ground  that  the  opanly  avowed  pro-  for  the  program  has  increased  st^n  H ,  v 
toward  a  proper  and  harmonious  develop-  fF^  of  the  society  Is  Incompatible  with  jn  lowa  sinceT  ^^  wfm^n  i  oRi^'^r 
ment  of  Cheshire  in  the  future.  As  to  these.  **^*«  s^'"^!^*  ^  Public  employees,  that  such  nnntoWn^^  iqcJ^^  ?^^o"^  ^®^^-  ^ 
and  on  Cheshire's  past,  the  historical  society  membership  makes  them  Incapable  of  deal-  P°"  i^aKen  in  1961  showed  53  percent  in 
like  the  public  library,  is  always  happy  to  *^  calmly  and  rationally,  for  example,  with  lavor  of  the  program.  In  1962,  the 
assist  In  finding  information.  violence  and  racial  tension,  and  to  respect  majority  favoring  It  rose  to  66  percent 

the  constitutional  rights  erf  citizens.  And  the  latest  poll  shows  an  even  higher 

-  Tli^  ^  not  the  first  time  this  question  has  majority  of   74  percent 

arisen.     Prom  time  to  time  membership  in  n^a.,-^  v.o^u„«     ~      i-'j- 

r™-!   l;k.^       A        »       c  D  I-       M  °*^"  organizations  whose  philosophy  and  .,™fe  has  been  much  discussion  about 

Livil  Liberties  Aspects  of  Pohce  Mem-  program  are  regarded  as  opposed  to  demo-  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^^^  program.    But  the  senti- 

bershlp  in  John  Birch  Society  "^^^'^  values  was  suggested  as  a  disquaiifl-  ^^^^  o^  Iowa  farmers,  who  are  person- 

'  cation  for  public  employment — most  notably  ally  affected  by  the  program,  is  clearly 

■ar-frrrTn^tc^Tr^^T  ^^  ■n.^-r.,.^^  members  of  the  Communist  Party  and  Cath-  In  favor  Of  continuing  it.     I  hODO  that 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ollc   nuns   who   belong   to   religious   orders  when  considering  argSnentspro^dcSn 

:^°^i  "°*  ^  ^'°^^^  "^  t^^^  »^  P"^"<^  on  the  feed  gr^  program.'^Sy  felS 

HON.  DON   EDWARDS  The  aclu  reaffirms  now  la  the  John  Birch  Jf  ambers  will  keep  in  mind  the  views  of 

OF  CALiroRKiA  Society  case  the  same  civil  liberties  standard  farmers,  both  in  lowa  and  other  States. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRP^FNTATrvFt?  i^  applied  to  cases  Involving  members  of  the  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 

i«  THE  HOUSE  OP  representatives  Communist  Party  and  Catholic  religious  or-  hereby  include  the  article  from  Wallaces 

Tuesday.  January  26, 1965  ders— mere  membership  m  any  organization  Farmer  describing  the  results  of  its  lat..st 

Mr    EDWARDS  Of  CalifonU.     Mr.  S^-'r^^^S^.'^rSfH^rroiLTS  ^"  on  the  feed  ^aln  program: '''^'^■' 

Speaker,   the  American   Civil  Liberties  lawful  purposes  is  a  constitutionaUy  pro-  ^'■^^^^^^   Parmee   Pou^-Strong   Appronal 

Union  has   been  a  peculiarly  American  tected  right  and  no  public  servant  should  be  GrvzN  feed  GBAm  Program 

institution,  supported  over  the  years  by  barred  from  exercising  it.     To  do  otherwise  About  three-fourths  of  Iowa's  farmers  at 

private  individuals  who  gave  their  time  ^<*^1<*  ^^^  only  deny  individuals  their  con-  ^^^^t  partially  approve  of  the  current  feed 

their    professional    training     and    their  *^^*"<^*on2^1y  guaranteed  freedoms,  but  also  ^raln  program.    This  is  the  highest  vote  of 

money   to  orotect  thP  mniMi-utinnoi  Hh  create  a  climate  of  fear  and  suspicion  which  confidence   given  the  program   in  Wallaces 

S?of  alf  nf^  hi  f  J^fS  wi?      Ji  *^  "'^^y  1^*  P"*>"c  employees  from   ex-  Farmer  polls  to  date.    And  indications  are 

ertles  of  aU  of  us  by  seekmg  legal  redress  pressing  their  personal  opliUoiis-to  the  det-  that  acceptance  of  the  program  has  been  !n- 

lor  tnose  wnose  fundamental  rights  have  riment  of  society  as  a  whole  which  needs  the  creasing    since    it   went   into   effect    In    the 

been  encroached  upon  or  denied-     The  freest  exchange  of  views  by  citizens.  spring  of  1961. 

union  has  not  hesitated  to  intervene  on  .  Certainly  public  authorities  should  have  Farm  men  were  asked :  "What  do  you  think 

behalf    of   the   most    unpopular   causes  discretion  to  inquire  into  the  suitabUlty  of  of  the  present  feed  grain  program?" 

where  the  Constitution  was  in  jeopardy,  ^^l  member  of  the  police  force  at  any  time.  They  could  choose  one  of  these  four  an- 

It  has  done  this  with  a  single  minded-  f,^^  ^^^f^l^}lZ^^^  ^^  receives  any  Informa-  swers:   (1)  Ifs  a  good  program  and  should  be 

ness  of  purpose  and  a  single  standard.  Sers  caoabSftf to^e^rr^^hffnnr       '^'°\:  ^e'^"^^^^  ^  *«:  <2)  it  has  some  value,  ar.d 

As  President  Johnson  said  last  June  iA  ^fnr^^f^^^^^J^?  ?f  ^  '^"*'?''    ^'"'^^  ^^^"^'^  ^^  improved  and  continued;   (3)  it 

his  gree;ting\o  the  ACL^Tat  l?fe  Sion  '^^'S^^^S^r^iH  S^BlrSSTocSty^^LiS  "^.TiT^aZlT'  ^^^  ^"^"'^  ^^  ^°^^^^^ 

of  its  biennial  conference.  "The  Ameri-  is  shown  to  have  interfered  with  the  Impar-  r{^J.^  >,„„  „,„  1„=^„,„H 

can  CivU  Liberties  Union  has  an  essen-  ^^"^  conduct  we  expect  law  enforcement  of-  ^  ^  ^°^  ^^"^  answered: 

tlal  role  at  this  critical  time.    It  defends  ^ce™  tf  demonstrate  m  the  exercise  of  their  1    Good  nroEram                                           '"ol 

the  rights  of  even  the  most  despised  to  suchTS.irv  ^L,^?h  ^^'^^'^  ^l^^'^  ^"^    ^'  some  ^aiue...::"::::::::"""- 45 

speak,  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  for  mShl^^hin^^  n^    ^  conduct,  not  mere    3.  should  drop 12 

redress  of  grievani^es.  It  protect?  the  "^'^'^"^'p  ^^  ^^^  organization.           4  Undecided^. :.:::::::::::  u 

individual's  constitutional  guarantees  of                         Thus.  74  percent  of  those  poued  think  ti.e 

tne  ngnt  to  counsel,  to  confrontation,  program     should     be     continued.    Similar. 

and  to  due  process  of  law.    It  has  come  Poll  Shows  Strong  Support  Among  Iowa  though  not  exactly  the  same  questions  were 

to  sjonbolize  racial  justice  and  religious  C-.,— -     t        r     !.•       »i           *     r-      i  asked  in  October  of  igei  and  October  of  1962. 

freedom."  Fanneri    for    Contmuabon    of    Feed  Only  53  percent  voted  to  continue  the  p:o- 

I  believe  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  mem-  Grain  Program                 1  gram  in  i96i;  66  percent  favored  continuam  e 

bers  of  the  John  Birch  Society  have  little                                  I  ^  ^®^^-    ^  *^®  ^^^^  ^^^-  ^i  favored  dn  p- 

sympathy  for  the  work  of  thp  apt  TT     if               ^^rr,^»,«^^ .  ^        ^^  P"^  ^^^  program,  compared  with  13  percent 

i!  appr^riaJe   therefore.^  fSr  tie  r^ord  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  m  1962.  and  12  percent  last  year. 

to    show    yet    another    pvamn1«»    nf    the  strongest  opposition  came  from  Uae  smar.er 

unbiased,  concern  «,e  ACT,u''briS«*?J  HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA  SS.  ^'uSm^'cTuSyT^TUT;:; 

any  infnngement  of  liberty,  whether  It  or  low»  way  it  U  ecerytWng  is  m  lavor  ot  the  big 

of'^mcS'^rluLloi^  "^^  Za°^X  "'  ™^  ■'"""^  °^  BEPRESENTATi™3  L^Tout'"  ™   ''^'^'   """""^  '"«   """ 

Statement,  recently  adopted  by  the  board  Tuesday,  January  26, 1965  a  number  of  those  polled  voiced  objec- 

of   directors,  of  the  ACLU  makes  their  Mr,  BANDSTRA     Mr  Speaker  one  of  **°°"  ^  *^®  present  feed  grain  program,  bi.'- 

position  clear  on  the  matter  of  the  right  the  most  important  agricultural  Issues  '®®^  "'"  ,^^f  *^^  nothing.    -The  farm 

w  uc  a,  puuce  omcer.  grain  program.    If  farmers  are  to  can-  farmer. 
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is;r^strc^u$rb^,.^^ti5TBiL".Ta^  t^'^ifir'  ^^^^m^^"^  ^*^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^1.°^,''^  -'-""^•^  ^^^  ^-^ 

county  farm  owner,  "things  are  lots  better  ^lews  of  the  IRS  or  the  Treasury.  scope  at  length,  ah^ady  well  presented  else- 
than  they  were  in  the  good  old  days.    I  can         In  his  arUcle  Mr.  Lamont  states  that     ^°!"v;     ,^      . 

remember  when  we  had  so  much  com  and     ^^^  Internal  Revenue  Service  ruling  has     t  "  Should  suffice  to  say.  by  way  of  introduc- 

it  was  so  cheap  we  burned  it  in  our  fur-  "understandably,  been  criticized  by  those    ^^«f  ^^"^*^'  **^**  "  **  **^*^  ^^^  e«ab- 

naces  and  tank  heaters.    We  better  not  drop  who   view   the   antitrust   treble   damage          (i)    An  eroense  is  "ordlnarv  -  wit>,.«  f>,. 

'^  Age  made  Utle  difference  on  farmers'  at-  L"^tt"e ''     M'r'^K>nt''af^,^rr^     ^LL^<^^^sStu^r,^;ns^^^^ 

titudes  toward  the  feed  grain  progrwn     Not  So^  fl         v         "  ^'^P/^^  ^^^  Indicates     the  expense  is  common  and  accepted  in  the 

did  size  of  farm— except  for  those  with  small  ^nat  the  ruling  was  criticized  as  deprlv-     fe^e^^l  industry  or  type  of  activity  in  which 

farms  who  are  growing  less  than  245  acres  ^^^  the  Government  of  miUlons  of  doUars     ^^e  taxpayer  is  engaged;  and 

of  corn.  of   tax   revenue,    as   being   contrary  to         (2)  An  expense  is  "necessary"  where  it  U 

Farm  Bureau  members'  thinking  was  fairly  existing  law  85  declared  by  the  Supreme     tffl^P   t '^L  *?•*  helpful   in  furthering  the 

well  in  line  with  IFBF's  1964  resolution  on  Court  and  the  lower  Federal  courts  and     Sfl?^^        business  or  income-producing  ac- 

the    feed    grain   program.      Half    voted    for  as  being  "most  unfortunat«>  both  'a.*   a         «5«   y«^  —   tv     ..  _.. 

clioice  No.  2— it  has  some  value,  and  should  mntw  nf  i^^V^JtI^^tI  *  .^  ^  *  ..^."  ""*  "ordinary  and  necessary- 
be  improved  and  continued.  Here's  the  totel  J^t  ^  ^7  ^^  ^f?°^  .^®  viewpoint  of  f  ^andard  isconcemed.  the  tests  of  deductibU- 
vote  by  Farm  Bureau  members  and  non-  ^^  ^^^  antitrust' policy."  Ity  under  both  sections  162  and  212  are  iden- 
members :  Mr.  Lamont  then  comments :                      ticai.* 

[In  percent]  The  ms  gave  all  of  these  Issues  thorouijh     v  Vf^  geiieral  principles  are.  of  course,  very 
FB     Non-  consideration  before  issuing  the  ruUng.     It     „^SiJ*  BUld«dlnee  to  the  Internal  H«Te- 
mem-  mem-  may.  In  fact,  be  appropriate  in  this  connec-     t^l^^'^J^  *°  taxpayers  for  determining 
bers     bers  tlon.  to  paraphrase  the  words  of  Lord  JusUce     Tw!  »       !tJ^'®iJ  expense  is  or  is  not  allow- 
Good  program 24             37  Scrutton.     When  the  Service  initially  con-     fi^f  "f  *f®«^"<="^-    But  they  have  not  eUm- 

some  value 50             39  sldered  the  quesUon  of  whether  treble  dam-     r^,«    *"h*'^ir^""^-     ^^^^^-  "^  Is  be- 

Should  drop 11             12  ages  under  section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act  were     f^  ^.^^^^^^  °?w***.°7^  pecuUar 

^'ndecided 15             12  deductible,   the   offhand   reaction   by   most     o^i  JS  nHnr.^H''"..  ^.           f.******,.*"  °°* 

Responses  under  individual  choices  don't  fr'''  ^^'=}^}- ^P^^  to  be  "of 'course.     LlpSS'^V^S   L'^JsttS'^'aS'.lL" 

.-..verage  out  to  total  scores  listed  above  be-  .^^^^  f «  not.''    However,  the  more  thorough     m  ^^^ca^^'wed^^  Hel^^'* 

cause   four  of   the   Farm   Bureau  members  ^Jf^^^^,%  °'  ^h^  '^^'^^^^^  became,  the  more     recogniz^lZe^y^lS^          Helvenng' 

polled  ^so  belonged  to  other  farm  organiza-  ^^fflcuU  it  w^  to  find  the  legal  Justincatlon         .-^^T^tadeed.    ITlo^often    in    other 

tions.    So  their  votes  are  counted  again  un-  ^°^  ^'^^^  answer.                                                        branches  of  the  law.  the  decisive  dlstlncUons 

der  "nonmembers."  ^r.  Lamont  subsequently  states*                *'"®  ^°^  ^  degree  and  not  of  kind.    One 

The  weight  of  legal  precedent  would  ap-     tSi^?i   ^.r.l^JZ.^\  "'^^   formula 

pear  to  support  the  d^uctibllity  Of  statS-     s^dS  4t ^Jj^!  ^L^"*^^***"?"    ^« 

.     -  tory  treble  damage  oavments  to  redre«!<:  nH       *tanaard  set  up  by  the  statute  is  not  a  rule 

Controversial   Aspects   of   Ordinary    and  vat^  injury.  an,?^^rS^f?u^    ^          Pf  Uw;  it  l.  rather  a  way  of  life.    Life  in  aU 

„                          .                           '  ^     '                                         "•                    Its  fullness  must  supply  the  answer  to  the 

Wecessary  Bnsiness  Expense  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recognize  that  the  In-    ^^'^'^^■" 

ternal  Revenue  Service  is  not  infallible         ^^"^  viewed,  the  provision  wui  and  must 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  criticizing     ^^"f^^  'V^^^^J^   ^^^illf    between    the 

J^^  tr^^^  ",^^if^A^  ''^"^-     ^^     o^.T3l^^i^olvfnTaTp^fca^of?f'S; 

HON    A    S    HERLONf.     JR  ?*,!S  !  ^^nd.  I  thmk  its  decisions  are     term  "ordinary  and  necessary"  were  pending 

nun.  A.  O.  nCRLUnij,   JR.  entitled  to  carefully  considered  analysis     m  the  courts  on  September  so  of  this  ywTr- 

or  iTXJEiDA  when      subjected      to      challenge.     Mr.     218  additional  cases  involving  the  same  issue 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  Lament's  article  makes  It  clear  that  the     ^®™   under  consideration  at   the  appellate 

Tuesday  January  26  1965  revenue  ruling  of  last  August  concern-     ^"^  wU^  !!*!?'^  ^"'''f  •    ,  . 

1  ue:,aay.  January  ^b.lifb;,  deductibility    of   payments    in         >fost  controversy  involving  the  "ordinary 

Mr.     HERLONG.       Mr.     Speaker.     I  settlement    of    trSle    dan^ST  iSorS     ^^.Jf'*^"  Pfo^^^^ons,  however,  can  be 

have  noted  with  interest  that  the  In-  under  the  antitS  laws  w2  ca^efX    LSgs*"^^"""*    ""^"    ""**    ^'^^^^^ 

nr"J^nfnr^„Hi'r^'!^'^A*'^'"^/l'?^^S  Considered,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the        (D  controversy  on  the  question  whether 

lor  a  ruling  published  August   17.   1964  Service  properly  Issued.                                      a  given  expense  is  an  "ordinary  and  necel- 

•  Kev.Kul.  64-224),  which  permits  the  I  am  inserting  the  text  of  Mr  Lamonfs     *®^"  expense  deductible  under  sections  162 

deduction  from  gross  income  as  "ordi-  article  in  the  Record  in  order  to  be  sure    ""  ^^^'  °^  *  nondeductible  personal  expense. 

nary  and  necessary"  business  expense  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal    i.  ^^L^^l?''^^^^^,}'''^"'  *.«*^^°  expense 

l)ayments  made  in  satisfaction  of  pri-  Revenue  Taxation  and  ItTstaff  takrcor    IfJ**^"''"*'^*  ^"^  '''"  "  *°  "ordinary  and 

an^rSrLwt"¥h\?oi?t^£oiSSitfel  f^- f  Mr' ZSiSS^t^'^it^i^^^^^              eSI^ure^X'^^b^rdSlfctir  ^^ ^ 

oifSnarReveL^^  ita^io^Z^^"  '^^^^^'S!  .^tl^t'  ^^°"'^  ^'    oTdepSir^  °^  ^^ '-'  ~- 

.^  ructed  its  staff  to  Prepare  a  report  of  The  article  foUows:                                        (3)  Controversy  whether  an  expense  is  ai- 

t    e  varying   views  with   respect  to  this  controversial    aspects    or    Ordi.nart    and     1°^*^'«  ^  "  l*  "leg^l  or  ImpropeVper  se.  or 

internal  Revenue  ruling;    and  I  am  in-  Necessary    Busuwss   Expense                    incurred  In   connection  with  Ulegal  or  im- 

ormed  that  the  joint  committee  staff  is  (By  Donald  I.  Lamont;  Special  Assistant  to     ^'^^'^  ^"'^*^- 

mesently    engaged    in    assemblmg    and  theSecretaryof  the  Treasury  Washington)           There  have  been  noteworthy  current  de- 

analyzing    a    variety    of    views   on    this  a  familiar  nrovlslon  of  thi.  ivdArai  ir-.^™-     velopments  in  all  three  categories,  and  each 

matter.    The  only  published  views  which  ta^lTls  t"aMn  co™^^^                                    wUl  be  discussed  below.    Of  the  three,  how- 

.^eem  to  have  received  widespread  atten-  Ject  to  t^x  there  shau  be  aUo^^d  a  deS^^cuon     tZVSLJ^''^AZ'lV'''^r'^'-.''''^''''  P°"*=^ 

tion  are  statements  criticizing  the  Inter-  for  aii  •ordinary  and  necessarv"  expenses  in-     n^^S^'  ^.^^^.    ZLiZ   °^^'^^  ^«<» 

nal  Revenue  Service  for  issuing  this  rul-  ^^""i  *"  carrying  on  a  trade  or  business.-     clouS  nrlnc^?^  i;^  fS!™^  ,^^^   °\  *^* 

in?  last  August.  ^his  fundamental  concept  has  been  an  in-     ?ion      It  if iot  mfflcuit  f!?r  fhl  fJ^^^^^  ^'^' 

A  scholafly  article  entitled  "Contro-  S'  '''"  °'  "'''  '""^  ''"  ^^"'^  *^  ^^*"-     -"S  JcitTeki  p^^:<£L^\''oVa7umbTo-f 

'.ersial  Aspects  of  Ordinary  and  Neces-  aiso  familiar    is  the  closeiv  -similar  T,rr>_     ?PPo«^"B  propositions.    The  "public  policy" 

^ary  Business  Expense"  by  Donald  I.  La-  viston  tS    in'  the  cLe  of  an  l^dmd^uS"     "/"^^"^'^   "^^''^   ^°^^   extended    analysis 

uiont.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  there  shall  be  allowed  a  deduction  for  all"    ^ST       °^"^^^  ^°^  ^^«  °**»"  **<>  cate- 

uf  the  Treasury,  was  published  in  the  De-  "ordinary  and  necessary"  expenses  Incurred.     *     ®®' 

cember  1964  issue  of  the  Tax  magazine.  ^°^  *^^  production  or  collection  of  income  or     SEPARATING  "ORDINARY  AND  NECESSARY"  FROM 

Mr.  Lamont  was  previously  employed  in  ^°'"  ^^^  management  conservation,  ot  main-                                  "personal" 

the  Internal  Revenue  Service.   While  his  *^^f°^«  of  property  held  for  the  producUon                              m  general 

Department,     one   can  readily  assume     ^^1  ^,  4.^         V^       ".  , 

that  Mr.  Lamonfs  expressions  on  this  Footnotes  at  end  Of  speech.                               "o^L5^'  and  n^^^r^-'plo^^^,  then!  U 
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separating  the  expense  that  properly  Is  de- 
ductible tmder  section  162  or  section  312 
from  expenses  which  are  essentially  personal, 
living  or  family  costs,  not  deductible  undw 
section  262. 

The  overlapping  effect  of  these  statutory 
provisions  raises  difficult  questions.  Ex- 
penses for  travel,  and  expenses  for  food, 
clothing,  lodging  and  residence,  entertaining, 
moving,  and  expenses  relating  to  one's 
family,  are  C(Hnmon  personal  and  living  ex- 
penses for  all  of  us.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  certain  tax- 
payers to  incur  these  very  expenses  legiti- 
mately for  business  purposes.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  books  on  tax  law  contain 
a  host  of  cases  in  which  the  deductibility 
of  these  expenses  has  been  at  issue.  No  less 
surprising,  decisions  on  the  issue  have  gone 
both  ways,  over  the  years,  depending  on 
particular  facts  and  circumstances. 

At  the  heart  of  most  controversy  Involving 
the  "ordinary  and  necessary"  provisions  is  a 
nebulous,  but  always  present,  human  factor. 
Certain  persons  tend  naturally  to  view  the 
"ordinary  and  necessary"  expense  provisions 
liberally.  Others  look  at  these  provisions 
more  strictly.  The  conceptual  dichotomy 
appears  to  prevail  equally  among  Judges, 
Treasxiry  Department  and  IRS  officials,  and 
taut  practitioners.  It  has  contributed  to 
much  of  the  contradictory  and  perplexing 
decisions  in  this  area  of  the  law.  What  one 
Judge  holds  to  be  "ordinary  and  necessary," 
another  would  have  held  to  be  "personal." 
What  one  IBS  official  considers  to  be  "per- 
sonal" another  IRS  official  would  consider 
"ordinary  and  necessary."  We  see  again  Jus- 
tice Cardozo's  insight  in  his  statement  that 
"the  standard  set  up  by  the  statute  is  not  a 
rule  of  law;  it  is  rather  a  way  of  life." ' 
Direct  and  proximate  relation 

In  an  effort  to  cut  into  this  hard-core 
problem  of  separating  the  deductible  from 
the  nondeductible  in  the  case  of  expenses 
which    commonly    are    personal    In    natxire, 

subsidiary  doctrines  have  developed.  One 
such  doctrine  is  that  to  be  deductible,  the 
expense  must  be  "directly  connected  with"  ■ 
or  have  a  "proximate  relationship  with"  » the 
taxpayer's  business  or  income-producing 
activity. 

Caaes  on  closely  similar  facts,  however, 

continue  to  arise  and  produce  contrary  deci- 
sions. For  example,  in  Louis  Boelim,"'  an 
attorney  was  not  allowed  to  deduct  amounts 
spent  on  dues  and  expenses  for  membership 
in  certain  social  clubs  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  not  shown  that  the  expenses  had  "a  di- 
rect relation  to  the  conduct  of  •  •  •  [his] 
business."  In  contrast,  in  Norman  M.  Hus- 
sey  "  the  Tax  Co\irt  allowed  an  attorney  to 
deduct  essentially  similar  costs  on  a  finding 
that  the  expenses  "had  a  direct  relation  to 
•  •  •  [his]  law  practice."  Confilctlng  deci- 
sions involving  generically  identical  expenses 
such  as  these  obviously  complicate  the  law. 
They  introduce  an  abrasive  element  into 
day-to-day  administration  of  the  law. 

Travel  and  entertainment  expenses:  In 
1962,  on  the  ground  that  the  "ordinary  and 
necessary"  standard  had  proved  inadequate 
in  Itself  to  delineate  true  business  expenses 
from  personal  expenses.  Congress  enacted  a 
new  statutory  provision — section  274 — spe- 
cifically limiting  deductions  for  travel  and 
entertainment  expenses."  The  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  concluded  that,  in  the  travel 
and  entertainment  expense  area  at  least,  the 
indeflniteness  of  the  "ordinary  and  neces- 
sary" expense  deduction  seriously  threat- 
ened to  undermine  the  voluntary  compli- 
ance concept  upon  which  our  tax  law  is 
structured." 

New  section  274  generally  requires  that 
entertainment  expenses,  to  be  deductible, 
must  have  a  closer  relationship  to  actual 
business  discussion  or  negotiation  than  was 
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required  under  prior  law.  Section  274  also 
imposes  limitations  on  deductions  of  travel 
and  gift  expenses.  By  statute,  this  new  pro- 
vision comes  into  play  only  in  the  case 
where  these  expenses  are  otherwise  deducti- 
ble as  "ordinary  and  necessary"  expenses  un- 
der sections  162  and  212.  In  no  sense  was 
section  274  intended  to  liberalize  prior  law 
in  this  respect. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
tremely cloudy  and  controversial  nature  of 
the  "ordinary  and  necessary"  provisions,  It 
may  well  develop  that  the  administration  of 
section  274  by  the  IRS,  as  well  as  Judicial 
application  of  the  section,  will  largely  an- 
swer a  substantial  number  of  questions  that 
have  heretofore  been  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy under  the  "ordinary  and  necessary' 
provisions.  Although  only  time  will  tell 
whether  section  274  has  eliminated  contro- 
versy or  has  merely  substituted  new  issues. 
there  is  very  solid  reason  to  be  optimistic 
that  it  will  go  a  long  way  in  reducing  dispute. 

Early  contention  over  Indicated  Revenue 
Service  interpretation  of  new  section  274 
has  subsided.  It  was,  In  large  measure,  the 
result  of  Initial  misundersUnding  and  over- 
reaction.  In  the  interim,  the  Service  met 
with  a  large  number  of  attorneys,  account- 
ants, businessmen  and  trade  associations 
throughout  the  country  in  an  effort  both  to 
develop  sound  guidelines  for  reasonable  ad- 
ministration of  the  new  statute  and  to  per- 
mit widespread  understanding  of  the  rules. 
This  Joint  effort  was,  I  beliefve,  very  success- 
ful. Moreover,  many  knotty  Issues,  which 
had  been  particularly  troublesome  In  past 
years,  received  close  scrutiny.  Specific,  but 
far-reaching,  policy  understandings  were 
reached.  In  view  of  this.  It  is  important  for 
tax  practitioners  who  have  not  already  fa- 
miliarized themselves  with  Hie  new  rules,  to 
do  so.'* 

Some  of  the  rules — following  enactment 
of  section  274 — governing  deductions  for 
travel    and   entertainment   are   strict.      They 

fairly  clearly  deny  deductions  for  many  types 
of  inherently  personal  expanses,  for  which 
the  "ordinary  and  necessary"  jH-ovlslons  had 
been  most  abused.  The  new  statute  Is  aimed 
at  abuse,  and  It  applies  corrective  brakes  on 
the   overly   liberal    aspects   ot   the    "ordinary 

and  necessary"  provisions. 

The  section  274  "T.  &  E."  rules  do  not, 
however,  evidence  a  new  philosophy  against 
deductions  for  legitimate  business  expendi- 
tures. The  IRS  has  clearly  indicated  that  it 
intends  to  apply  a  rule  of  reason  in  admin- 
istering section  274,  and  the  implementing 
regulations. 

Proxy  fight  expenses:  The  IRS  recently 
announced  '=  that  it  will  generally  follow  de- 
cisions or  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Circulta  allowing  de- 
ductions for  expenses  incurred  in  proxy  fight 
contests.  This  may  prove  to  be  a  signifi- 
cant development  affecting  the  construction 
of  the  "proximate  relationship"  test.  It  may 
have  widespread  Implications  beyond  the 
issue  of  deductibility  of  proxy  fight  ex- 
penses. 

In  Surasky  v.  United  States  '•  the  taxpayer 
purchased  4,000  shares  of  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.  stock  for  the  stated  purpose  of 
making  a  profit.  According  to  the  record  of 
the  case,  the  taxpayer  purchased  the  stock 
on  the  understanding  that  a  progressive  new 
program  for  the  company  was  planned  that 
would  enhance  the  value  of  the  stock  and 
Increase  dividends.  In  carrying  out  this  pro- 
gram, the  taxpayer  and  other  Montgomery 
Ward  stockholders  formed  a  proxy  soliciting 
committee  to  rebuild  Montgomery  Ward. 
The  committee  sought  its  objective  through 
a  vigorous  stock  proxy  aollcltatlon.  It 
sought  to  displace  a  majority  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  the  existing  management, 
and  replace  them  with  its  own  candidates. 
The  proxy  committee  spent  substantial  stuns 
in  its  campaign  for  mail,  telephone,  and  ad- 
vertising costs.    Three  of  tbe  committee's 
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candidates  were  in  fact  elected  to  the  board 
The  taxpayer's  share  of  the  proxy  campaici 
costs  totaled  $17,000. 

In  R.  Walter  Graham,  Jr.."  the  facts  we.^e 
very  similar ,  although  the  taxpayer  in 
Graham  was  both  a  stockholder  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  corpwatlon  Involved  in  the 
proxy  fight.  The  taxpayer  Joined  with  othei-s 
in  a  group  called  the  Alleghany-Youm-- 
Kirby  ownership  board  for  the  pm-pose  ^r 
soliciting  proxies  to  unseat  existing  manag.  I 
ment  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  .^t 
the  end  of  the  proxy  campaign  the  cand'- 
dates  of  the  group  were  elected  as  directo;s 
of  the  railroad.  The  net  out  of  pocket  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  for  proxy  solicitation  ex- 
penses was  $9,453.'* 

Both  Surasky  and  Graham  claimed  dedur- 
tlons  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes  uncii  - 
section  212,  on  the  ground  that  their  proy 
fight  costs  were  ordinary  and  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  (1)  for  the  production  .r 
collection  of  income,  or  (2)  for  the  manage- 
ment, conservation  or  maintenance  of  pro;  - 
erty  held  for  the  production  of  income." 

The  Commissioner  disallowed  the  deduc- 
tions, and  the  disallowance  was  upheld  by  t).e 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Middle  District  cf 
Florida  in  the  Surasky  case  and  by  the  Tax 
Court  in  the  Graham  case.  However,  on  ap- 
peal, the  action  was  reversed  in  both  cases 
The  IRS.  in  TIR  613  announced  that  it  woul.i 
generally  follow  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
appeals.  Its  only  qualification  was  that  it 
would  not  follow  the  decision  of  the  flfti 
circuit  in  Surasky  to  the  extent  that  thin 
court  in  its  opinion  may  be  thought  to  have 
indicated  that  expenses  need  not  be  proxi- 
mately related  to  either  the  production  of 
income  or  to  the  management,  conservatioi. 
or  maintenance  of  property  held  for  the  pro- 
duction of  income  to  be  deductible. 

It  is,  thus,  now  established  that  proxv 
fight  expenses,  as  a  class  of  expense,  ar- 
generally  deductible  for  Federal  Income  u<x 
purposes.  In  this  respect  alone,  it  is  a  si^:- 
niflcant  development  which  should  sharp!  v 
deduce  what  otherwise  would  have  continued 
to  be  a  substantial  point  for  controversy  bt- 
tween  the  IRS  and  taxpayers. 

More  significant,  perhaps,  are  the  Implic,,- 
tlons  Of  the  IRS  ruling  for  future  applic;.- 
tlon  of  the  proximate  relationship  test. 

In  initially  disallowing  the  deduction  for 
the  proxy  fight  costs  incurred  in  Surasky  ai.'i 
Graham,  the  IRS  clearly  adopted  a  strict 
and  conservative  view  of  the  proximate  rel;.- 
tionship  standard. 

Under  such  a  view,  it  could  be  questionei 
whether  expenses  incvirred  by  stockholders  :- 
waging  a  proxy  fight  to  influence  corpora' o 
activity — with  only  a  secondary,  and  specul, - 
tlve,  effect  on  the  value  of  corporate  sto<^K 
and  dividends — would  meet  the  proximal e 
relationship  test.  The  term  proximate  his 
been  defined  as  "very  near  or  close  •  •  * 
often  nearest;  next;  Immediately  preceding 
or  following,  as  in  a  chain  of  causes  r.- 
effects."»  Enhancement  in  value  of  stock. 
or  an  increase  in  dividends,  would  not — it  can 
logically  be  argued— flow  immediately  from 
a  change  of  corporate  management. 

Under  a  more  liberal  construction  of  tic 
"proximate  relationship"  test,  on  the  otli-r 
hand,  it  could  well  be  argtied  that  the  pro:  • 
motive  of  the  taxpayers  in  both  the  Sura.^kv 
and  Graham  cases  was  clear;  there  waf  i 
direct  casual  connection  between  the  pnxv 
fight  and  the  realization  of   financial  ^ni'i 

In  the  abstract.  It  was  a  difficult  quest'":i 
to  answer.  However,  court  decisions,  tl'.o 
Service  believed,  lent  support  to  the  cc- 
servatlve  view,  and  disallowance.  Expend-- 
which  had  to  date  been  allowed  as  prox- 
mately  related  to  production  of  income  wer- 
as  a  general  proposition,  more  directly  relate  i 
to  a  taxpayer's  property  holdings.^  Thus  in 
Jacob  M.  Kaplan,»  the  Tax  Court  had  dis- 
allowed certain  travel  and  entertainmei.: 
expenses  of  a  stockholder  which  he  claimei 
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had  been  made  for  the  corporate  benefit. 
Tlie  Tax  Court  said: 

•Only  those  expenses  proximately  and  im- 
mediately relating  to  (the  taxpayer's)  own 
income  or  property  are  deductible.  •  •  • 
1 1 1  n  the  case  of  a  stockholder,  there  may  be 
deducted  as  'ordinary*  only  that  which  can 
be  placed  in  the  category  of  expenses  which 
a  substantial  stockholder  engaged  In  con- 
serving or  enhancing  his  estate  would  ordi- 
narily incur.  Typical  of  such  ordinary  ex- 
penses are  the  rental  of  safe-deposit  boxes. 
cosis  of  Investment  counsel  or  investment 
services,  salaries  of  secretaries,  and  the  like." 

Also  in  Forbes  v.  Commissioner.'^  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  had  held 
that  dues  paid  to  a  nonprofit  organization, 
by  its  founder  and  president,  formed  for  the 
pxirpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  in- 
vestors, small  businessmen  and  property 
owners  did  not  have  a  sufficient  "proximate 
relation"  to  production  of  income  or  to  man- 
agement, conservation  or  maintenance  of 
property  held  for  production  of  income. 

In  addition.  In  Revenue  Ruling  56-511," 
the  Service  had  ruled  that  transportation 
and  Incidental  exp>enses  incurred  by  a  stock- 
holder in  attending  stockholder's  meetings, 
to  secure  information  which  might  t>e  use- 
ful in  making  future  investments,  were  not 
■  sufficiently  related  to  the  taxpayer's  invest- 
ment activities  to  warrant  their  deduction 
tinder  the  provisions  of  section  212." 

Moreover,  and  more  directly  in  point,  prior 
to  Surasky  and  Graham  it  had  been  held  that 
proxy  fight  expenses  incurred  by  an  individ- 
ual stockholder  were  not  deductible.  In 
J  Raymond  Dyer  -^  a  lawyer  and  his  daughter 
b..ith  holding  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
siock  in  a  widely  held  public  utility  com- 
p.uiy,  waged  their  own  campaign  to  delete 
roierences  to  atomic  energy  from  the  com- 
p.tnys  advertising.  In  furtherance  of  this 
c  mpaign,  they  incurred  substantial  costs  in 

o, 'posing  granting  of  proxies  to  conipany 
n:.inagement.  The  Tax  Court  upheld  the 
Commissioner's  disallowance  of  a  deduction 
for  the  proxy  fight  costs  on  the  ground  that 
tiiey  were  not  "sufficiently  related"  to  the 
taxpayer's  "investment"  activities  as  a  stock- 
holder. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  point  of  distinction 
between  the  facts  of  Dyer  and  those  of 
Kuraaky  and  Graham.  In  Dyer  tt»e  tax- 
payer's proxy  fight  costs  were  apparently  not 
motivated  primarily  for  a  profit  purpose. 
Rather,  they  were  prompted  to  effect  certain 
cJtanges  in  the  company's  advertising  pro- 
gram. 

Nevertheless,  In  view  of  this  precedent,  the 
Service  understandably  concluded  that  if 
proxy  fight  costs  incurred  in  Surasky  and 
Graham  were  to  be  deductible  it  was  for  the 
curts  and  not  the  Service  to  make  the  de- 
cision. And,  as  earlier  indicated,  the  trial 
courts  In  both  Surasky  and  Graham  upheld 
he  action  of  the  Commissioner  in  disallow- 
:i;g  expenses  as  a  deduction.  The  lower 
courts  agreed  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
proximate  relationship  between  the  proxy 
t.ght  costs  Incurred  by  the  taxpayers— as 
iockliolders — and  the  production  of  in- 
c  me — In  the  form  of  increased  dividends 
■  lid  stock  value — to  support  a  deduction. 

Tliere  remained,  however,  a  respectable 
r  rgument  for  deduction.  The  taxpayers 
cited  cases  construing  section  162  for  the 
proposition  that  the  "ordinary  and  neces- 
sary- standard  is  not  to  be  construed  "in  a 
narrow,  technical  sense  but.  on  the  contrary, 
that  Congress  Intended  the  statute  to  be 
broadly  construed  to  facilitate  business 
generally."  » 

In  addition,  the  taxpayers  cited  a  line  of 
crises  holding  that  it  was  "ordinary  and  nec- 
essary" for  stockholders,  in  cormectlon  with 
their  stockholdings,  to  Incur  expenses  to  in- 
fluence corporate  action  by  way  of  proxy 
solicitation    and    derivative    suit.     In    Alle- 
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ghany  Corporation "  a  corpcMrate  stock- 
holder— a  cloeed-e&d  investment  company — 
spent  substantial  sums  in  proxy  solicitation 
In  support  of  a  reorganization  plan  which 
would  allot  a  value  to  the  stock  held  by  it. 
The  Tax  Court  held  that  this  proxy  expense 
and  related  costs  were  deductible  as  "ordi- 
nary and  necessary"  expenses  under  section 
23(a)(1)(A),  of  the  1939  code,  now  section 
162.  The  Commissioner  acquiesced."  In 
Straub  v.  Granger,"  a  stockholder  sought 
legal  advice  on  how  to  protect  his  stock  in- 
terest in  a  closely  held  corporation  against 
adverse  action  by  the  corporate  management. 
The  court  held  the  expenses  had  a  reason- 
able and  proximate  relation  to  income  pro- 
ducing property .»» 

In  issuing  1^01-613,  announcing  that  it 
would  generally  follow  the  cotirt  of  appeals 
decision  In  Svu-asky  and  Graham,  the  Service 
thus  evidenced  accord  with  a  more  liberal 
construction  of  the  "proximate  relationship" 
test  than  it  had  admitted  previously. 

The  Service,  as  indicated  earlier,  qualified 
its  ruling  in  one  respect.  The  circuit  court 
in  Surasky  had  said  in  its  opinion  that  noth- 
ing In  the  statute  expressly  requires  a  show- 
ing of  a  "proximate  relation  to  the  produc- 
tion of  income."  The  Service  made  it  clear 
in  TIR-613  that  it  will  not  follow  the  opin- 
ion of  the  fifth  circuit  to  the  extent  it  may 
be  taken  to  mean  that  expenses  need  not 
be  "proximately  related"  to  trade  or  busi- 
ness or  to  the  production  or  collection  of  in- 
come to  qualify  for  deduction. 

In  taking  this  F>06itlon,  the  Service  appears 
to  be  on  very  solid  ground.  In  Trust  of 
Bingham  v.  Commissioner*^  the  Supreme 
Court  said  that  "the  requirement  •  •  • 
that  deductible  expenses  be  'ordinary  and 
necessary'  Implies  that  they  must  •  •  • 
bear  a  reasonable  and  proximate  relation  to 
the  •  •  •  [activity  covered]."  More  re- 
cently, the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 

Circuit  aflirnried  the  "proximate  relation- 
Ship"  test  as  a  valid  condition  of  deducti- 
bility for  "ordinary  and  necessary"  ex- 
penses." See  also  the  legislative  congres- 
sional committee  reports  accompanying 
enactment  of  the  counterpart  provision  to 
section  212  under  the  1939  code." 

Reasonable  in  amount 

An  interesting  point  that  continues  to  be 

debated  is  whether  an  expense,  to  be  de- 
ductible under  section  162,  must  be  reason- 
able In  amount. 

It  has  been  argued  strongly  that  section 
162  expenses,  aside  from  compensation,  are 
not  subject  to  such  a  limitation.  In  support. 
It  Is  stressed  that  section  162(a)  (1)  expressly 
provides  that  a  "reasonable"  allowance  for 
salaries  or  other  compensation  for  personal 
services  actually  rendered  is  deductible,  but 
no  similar  standard  Is  Imposed  by  section  162 
on  the  allowance  of  deductions  for  expenses 
other  than  compensation.  Moreover,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  whereas  the  Treasury  Regu- 
lations under  section  212  explicitly  provide 
that  an  expense  deductible  under  section  212 
must  be  "reasonable  in  amount,"  the  Treas- 
ury Regulations  under  section  162  contain 
no  similar  limitation.** 

The  development  of  section  162  has.  how- 
ever, passed  the  stage  where  such  arguments 
are  persuasive. 

The  concept  that  the  "ordinary  and  neces- 
sary "  standard  embodies  a  requirement  that 
an  expense  be  "reasonable  in  amount"  is 
supported  by  court  decision.  In  Commis- 
sioner V.  Lincoln  Electric  Co..'^  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  referred 
broadly  to  items  not  compensatory  In  nature, 
"such  as  rent,  advertising,  transportation 
and  communication  charges,  repairs  and 
other  such  operating  expenses,"  and  said: 

"Such  payments  are  made  proper  deduc- 
tions by  the  statute,  but  with  respect  to 
them  there  is  no  express  statutory  provision 
limiting  them  to  a  reasonable  amovmt.  as  is 
the  case  in  payments  of  c<»npen5ation  fcK- 
personal  services.     However,  the  element  of 


reasonableness  is  inherent  in  the  phrase 
"ordinary  and  necessary.'  Clearly  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  automatically 
allow  as  deductions  operating  eq>ense8  in- 
curred or  paid  by  the  taxftayer  In  an  un- 
limited anxount." 

Similarly,  In  Limericks.  Inc.  v.  Commis- 
sioner»  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Plfth 
Circuit  held  that  "rentals  or  other  payments 
for  the  use  of  property  which  are  excessive 
in  amount,  taking  into  consideration  all  the 
facts  of  the  particular  case,  do  not  constitute 
'ordinary  and  necessary*  business  expenses 
•  •  »."  In  Trust  of  Binghaih  t.  Commis- 
sioner," the  Supreme  Court  stated  that  "the 
requirement  •  •  •  that  deductible  expenses 
be  'ordinary  and  necessarjr'  implies  that  they 
must  be  reasonable  in  amount  •  •  •."  Al- 
though the  Supreme  Court  made  this  com- 
ment with  respect  to  the  1939  code  predeces- 
sor provision  of  section  212,  it  Is  now  fairly 
well  settled  that  the  tests  of  deductibility  for 
expenses  under  section  162  are  In  pari  ma- 
teria with  those  under  section  212,  so  far  as 
the  "ordinary  and  necessary"  limitation  is 
concerned.* 

Accordingly,  the  position  of  the  IRS  seems 
to  be  fairly  firm  that,  to  be  deductible  un- 
der section  162,  an  expense  must  be  reason- 
able in  amount. 

CAPITAL    EXPENDrrURES  ' 

I 
In  general 

Expenditures  which  are  capital  in  nature 
are  not  cuirently  deductible  as  ordinary 
and  necessary  expenses  under  sections  163 
or  212.»  Capital  expenditures,  speaking  gen- 
erally, are  those  paid  or  incurred  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  property,  or  for  permanent 
Improvements  to  property  with  a  value  ex- 
tending beyond  the  taxable  year.**  Such  ex- 
penditures are  to  be  included  in,  or  added  to 
the  basis  of  the  property,  and  may  be  de- 
ducted only  by  way  of  depreciation,  amorti- 
zation, or  depletion  under  sections  167  or  611. 

or  by  other  specific  provisions  of  the  code.*i 

These  broad  rules  have  been  construed 
and  applied  in  innumerable  casee,  and  are, 
of  course,  basic  principles,  familiar  to  all 
tax  practitioners. 

Over  the  years  application  of  the  capital 
expenditure  limitation  to  specific  types  of 
expenses  has  been  highlighted  at  one  time  or 
another.    Court  decisions  or  revenue  rulings 

have  eliminated  debate  as  to  tax  treatment 
for  some  types  of  expenses.  But  taking  char- 
acter from  the  complexities  of  life  of  the 
business  Nation,  the  capital  expenditure  lim- 
itation will  continue  to  provoke  disputes  as 
it  is  applied  to  different  expenses  under 
varying  circumstances. 

Expenses  relating  to  corporate  reorganisation 
One  of  the  more  interesting  ciurent  ques- 
tions in  connection  with  capital  items  is 
whether  expenses  relating  to  the  Issuance  of 
stock  dividends  should  be  treated  as  capital 
In  nature  or  as  ordinary  and  necessary  ex- 
penses. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  controlling  pro- 
visions have  been  in  the  tax  law  since  its 
inception,  the  Service  ruled  f«Tnally  on  the 
question  for  the  first  time  in  1960.«  The 
stock  dividend  expense  Issue  thus  Illustrates 
the  uncertain  application  of  the  law  to  very 
common  types  of  expenses.  It  Is  indeed  sur- 
prising that  an  issue  of  this  sort  could  have 
gone  unanswered  throughout  the  years. 

By  way  of  background,  it  has  for  some 
time  been  fairly  weU  settled  that  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  in  organizing  "  or  reorganiz- 
ing a  corporation  are  capital  In  nature,  and 
thus  not  deductible  as  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary expenses .«  Moreover.  It  was  also  fairly 
clearly  established  in  a  long  line  erf  early 
court  decisions  that  corporate  expenses  in 
issuing  Its  stock  are  not  deductible  as  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  expenses.**  The  basis 
for  these  holdings  is  that  expenses  relating 
to  corporate  organizations,  or  alterations  of 
structure  through  reorganizations  or  recapl- 
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tallzations,  primarily  benefit  the  corporation 
tor  Its  Indefinite  future. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  IRS  the  effect  of  a 
6toc]£  dividend  Is  similar.  It  alters  the  cor- 
porate structure  for  the  future  benefit  of 
the  corporation  by  Increasing  the  amount 
of  permanent  capital  through  transfer  from 
earned  surplus  account  to  capital  account. 
The  IRS  so  ruled  In  1960,  holding  that  ex- 
penses relating  to  the  issuance  of  a  stock 
dividend  are  capital  In  nature,  and  not  de- 
drctlble  as  "ordinary  and  necessary"  ex- 
penses.** The  ruling  was  Immediately  pro- 
tested. Several  taxpayers,  after  receiving 
notices  of  deficiencies,  filed  petitions  In  the 
tax  court.  Tixe  tax  court,  however,  upheld 
the  CkHnmlssloner."  And,  on  appeal  the 
Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Eighth  Circuits  affirmed .«« 
Hence,  this  particular  issue  would  now  ap- 
pear to  be  put  to  rest,  but  It  stands  as  an 
excellent  example  of  the  uncertain  and  con- 
troversial nature  of  the  "ordinary  and  neces- 
sary" provision. 

EXPENSES  CONNECTED  WITH  ILLEGAL  OR 
IMPROPER  ACTIVITY 

Certain  court  decisions  stand  fc«-  the  flat 
proposition  that  it  is  not  ordinary,  or  at  least 
not  necessary,  to  violate  the  law  or  commit 
an  Improper  act  while  carrying  on  a  trade 
or  business.  In  National  Outdoor  Advertis- 
lng,*»  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  stated  that  the  law  will  not  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  engaging  in  Illegal  ac- 
tivity in  the  conduct  of  a  busienss.  Sim- 
ilarly, In  Sarah  Backer,'*  the  Board  of  Tax 
Appeals  stated: 

"We  are  not  willing  to  concede  that  the 
carrying  on  of  business  in  the  ordinary 
manner  •  •  •  under  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  is  necessarily  accompanied  by 
the  commission  of  illegal  acts  or  by  the  ac- 
cusation of  the  commission  of  such  acts 
whereby  business  men  are  subjected  at  least 
to  the  charge  of  the  commission  of  crimes. 
We  doubt  If  businessmen  generally  would 
concede  that  bribery  and  lying  are  ordinary 
and  necessary  business  acts.  If  they  are 
not,  then  the  coet  of  bribes  and  lies  are  not 
ordinary  and  necessary  business  costs. 

This  philosophy,  if  applied  rigidly,  would 
mean  that  expenses  which  arise  out  of  illegal 
or  improper  activity  are  not  deductible.  In- 
deed, to  many  persons,  as  a  question  of  first 
impression,  this  is  a  reasonable  and  correct 
result.  However,  no  matter  what  one  might 
conclude  as  a  matter  of  first  impression.  It 
apf>ears  too  late  to  argue  today  that  an  ex- 
pense cannot  under  any  circumstances  be 
ordinary  and  necessary  in  the  generally  ac- 
cepted sense  simply  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
improper  in  itself  or  is  Incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  illegal  or  Improper  activity.  The 
clear  weight  of  Judicial  opinion  has  not 
supported  this  line  of  thinking. 

In  Commissioner  v.  Heininger,^'  the  tax- 
payer was  engaged  in  a  mall  order  business. 
He  sold  false  teeth  which  were  ordered,  deliv- 
ered, and  paid  for  by  mail.  The  Postmaster 
Oeneral  found  that  the  taxpayer's  advertise- 
ments were  misleading,  and  issued  a  civil 
fraud  order  directing  that  all  letters  addres- 
sed to  the  taxpayer  be  marked  "fraudulent" 
and  returned  to  the  senders.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  that  legal  fees  incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  resisting  the  mail  fraud  order  were 
deductible  as  ordinary  and  necessary  busi- 
ness expenses.  In  so  holding,  the  Court 
said: 

"(The  Government's!  argtunent  is  that 
dentists  in  the  mall  order  business  do  not 
ordinarily  and  necessarily  attempt  to  sell 
false  teeth  by  fraudulent  representations  as 
io  their-  quality;  that  respondent  was  found 
by  the  Postmaster  General  to  have  attempted 
to  sell  his  products  In  this  manner;  and 
that  therefore  the  litigation  expenses,  which 
he  would  not  have  Incurred  but  for  this  at- 
tempt, cailnot  themselves  be  deemed  ordi- 
nary  and   neceesary.     We   think    that   this 
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reasoning,  though  plausible,  is  unsound  in 
that  it  fails  to  take  Into  account  the  dr- 
cumstances  under  which  re^x>ndent  incurred 
the  litigation  expenses.  •  •  •  Upon  being 
served  with  notice  of  the  proposed  fraud 
order  respondent  was  confronted  with  a  new 
business  problem  which  Intolved  far  more 
than  the  right  to  continue  using  his  old  ad- 
vertisements. He  was  placed  in  a  position 
in  which  not  only  his  selling  methods  but 
also  the  continued  existence  of  his  lawful 
businees  were  threatened  with  complete 
destruction.  So  far  as  appears  from  the  rec- 
ord respondent  did  not  believe,  nor  xinder 
our  system  of  Jurisprudence  was  he  bound  to 
believe,  that  a  fraud  order  destroying  his 
business  was  Jvistifled  by  the  facts  or  the 
law.  Therefore  he  did  not  voluntarily  aban- 
don the  business  but  defended  It  by  all  avail- 
able legal  means.  To  say  tihat  this  course 
of  conduct  and  the  exi>enses  which  it  in- 
volved were  extraordinary  or  unnecessary 
would  be  to  ignore  the  ways  of  conduct  and 
the  forms  of  speech  prevailing  in  the  busi- 
ness world."  " 

In  Com,m,issioneT  v.  Sullivan,'''  a  "taxpayer 
claimed  a  deduction  for  wages  and  rent  paid 
In  carrying  on  a  gambling  enterprise  which 
was  Illegal  under  State  law.  The  Commis- 
sioner disallowed  a  deduction  for  these  ex- 
penses. The  Supreme  Court,  however,  held 
that  these  expenses,  even  though  incurred 
in  carrjrlng  on  an  illegal  business,  were  de- 
ductible. The  Co\u-t  expressly  stated  that 
"the  amounts  paid  as  wages  to  employees 
and  to  the  landlord  as  rent  are  'ordinary  and 
necessary'  expenses  in  the  accepted  meaning 
of  the  words."  " 

The  IRS  and  the  lower  courts,  similarly, 
have  allowed  deductions  for  legal  expenses 
in  defending  against  malpractice,  fraud,  and 
breach  of  fiduciary  duty  as  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expenses.'^ 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  tax  deduction 
will  in  all  cases  be  allowed  for  illegal  or  im- 
proper expenses,  or  for  expenses  arising  out 
of  illegal  or  Improper  activity.  But  it  does 
mean  that  the  test  of  deductibility  is  not  a 
flat  rule  of  disallowance  merely  because  the 
expense  is  not  ethically  or  morally  proper. 

Bather,  in  determining  whether  an  expense 
is  "ordinary  and  necessary"  In  the  generally 
accepted  sense,  the  same  test  applies  to  Il- 
legal and  improper  expenses  as  applies  to 
lawful  and  proper  expenses.  If  the  expense 
Is  a  common  and  accepted  cost  of  doing 
business  in  the  taxpayer's  general  line  of 
business  or  Income  producing  activity,  it  is 
"ordinary"  in  the  general  accepted  sense  of 
the  statutory  term  without  regard  to  whether 
or  not  the  expense  is  lawful  or  unlawful, 
moral  or  imraoral.  Similarly,  if  the  expense 
Is  appropriate  or  helpful  to  the  taxpayer  In 
carrying  on  his  business,  it  is  "necessary"  in 
the  generally  accepted  sense  of  the  term 
without  regard  to  whether  or  not  the  expense 
is  lawful  or  unlawful,  moral  or  immoral. 

As  a  practical  matter,  however,  there  is  an 
understandable  disposition  on  the  part  of 
coiurts  and  the  IRS  to  apply  these  general 
standards  strictly  against  the  taxpayer  in 
the  case  of  expenses  which  are  illegal  or  im- 
moral. Thus,  in  Nicholas  D,  Wusich,"'  the 
Tax  Court  upheld  the  Commissioner's  dis- 
allowance of  a  deduction  for  payments  by  a 
bank  manager  to  a  bonding  company  in 
satisfaction  of  liability  arising  out  of  his 
fraudulent  use  of  bank  funds.  The  Tax 
Court  said  that  "it  does  not  seem  to  us 
ordinary  for  a  bank  manageft  to  defraud  his 
employer."  And  in  Sanford  Reffett,°"  the 
Tax  Court  upheld  the  Commissioner  in  dis- 
allowing a  deduction  for  payments  made  by 
a  taxpayer  to  witnesses  for  testifying  on  his 
behalf  In  a  Judicial  action.  The  Tax  Court 
said: 

"Payment  of  contingent  witness  fees  such 
as  those  that  Reffett  paid  to  Slaughter  and 
Toney  is  not  in  our  experience  the  common 
and  accepted  means  used  by  a  coal  operator 
or  any  other  person  in  prosecuting  an  action 


for  damages  to  his  business.  •  •  •  Regardiess 
of  the  propriety  of  such  an  agreement  or  the 
public  policy  Involved,  we  do  not  think  siich 
payments  can  be  considered  ordinary  in  anv 
sense  of  the  word  •  •  •.  Payment  of  such 
fees  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  not  o'lVy 
unique  to  Reffett  but  would  also  be 
unique  in  the  life  of  the  group,  the  c.  n> 
munity,  of  which  he  is  a  part.' " 

The  same  viewpoint  was  expressed  in  R  w 
Lashels  Est.*  when  the  Tax  Court  disallowed 
a  deduction  for  certain  so-called  comm;?. 
sions  secretly  paid  to  a  purchasing  ntrnit 
with  whom  the  taxpayer  did  business.  Tne 
Tax  Coirrt  found  that: 

"These  payments  were  made  secretly  .;:,cl 
their  existence  was  not  known  to  (the  rur- 
chasing  agent's)  employers.  The  payments 
were  made  in  cash  and  no  receipts  were  e.\- 
ecuted.  Such  payments  were  not  ordin;:.-y: 
they  were  not  normal,  usual,  or  custoni;.rv 
in  the  business  world,  or  In  the  type  of  bi;si- 
ness  in  which  the  company  was  engaged  ' 

THE    PtTBLIC    POLICY    LIMITATION 

Introduction 

Expenses  which  are  illegal  or  Improper  m 
themselves,  or  are  connected  with  lllega:  or 
improper  activity  have  also  been  disallo\ved 
on  the  grovmd  that  it  would  frustrate  public 
policy  to  aUow  the  deduction.  Indeed.  :n 
general,  the  covu-ts  have  tended  to  base  liie 
Justification  for  disallowance  of  expei^fs 
which  are  connected  with  illegal  or  improjxr 
activity  on  public  policy  grounds  rather  t!.„n 
on  straightforward  construction  of  ?he 
phrase  "ordinary  and  necessary"  in  tlie  gci> 
erally  accepted  sense. 

For  example.  In  Tank  Truck  Rentals  v. 
Commissioner.^  the  Supreme  Court  held  il-.at 
fines  paid  by  a  trucking  company  for  viol.i- 
tions  of  State  maximmn  highway  weight  laws 
were  not  deductible.  However,  the  Court  d;d 
not  disallow  the  deduction  on  the  grour.d 
that  it  is  never  ordinary  nor  necessary  to  \  lo- 
late  the  law.  In  fact,  the  Court  recognised 
that  violations  of  the  maximum  weight  Ir.us 
were  a  widespread  and  common  practice  ;n 
the  trucking  Industry  and  that  the  taxp..vtr 
trucking  company  would  have  been  at  a 
serious  competitive  disadvantage  if  it  ciid 
not  deliberately  violate  the  highway  weiplit 
law  in  the  normal  operation  of  Its  businc-r-. 
The  Supreme  Court  rested  its  decision  thra 
the  fines  paid  by  the  trucldng  company  were 
nevertheless  not  deductible  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  frustrate  public  policy  to  nV.ov; 
a  deduction  for  such  penalties. 

For  similar  decisions  by  the  lower  coiirt,s. 
see  Burroughs  Building  Material  Compan:.  v. 
Commissioner*'  holding  penalties  and  leL-.l 
expenses  arising  out  of  violations  of  law  ;.ot 
deductible.  Prank  A.  Maddas,"  holding  bnces 
to  corrupt  public  officials  to  avoid  inter: -r- 
ence  with  illegal  business  not  deductible.  ;-.:.d 
Israel  Sllberman,"  holding  rent  and  w...:is 
incurred  in  carrying  on  an  illegal  business 
not  deductible,  all  on  grounds  of  public 
policy. 

The  public  policy  limitation  is  by  :.^ 
means,  however,  a  fixed  and  certain  rule.  Or. 
the  contrary,  as  indicated  earlier  In  thi;^  r- 
ticle,  It  is  one  of  the  cloudiest  principle  <  f 
Federal  income  taxation.  Before  deh  '.e: 
into  the  problem  in  depth,  it  is  appropr;.  -e 
to  give  credit  to  the  English  Bench,  w)i;  h 
gave  the  United  States  fair  warning  of  w;  .  t 
It  would  be  up  against  if  it  attempted  to  r- 
tlculate  a  rule  of  law  based  on  public  po:;'  y 

In  Inland  Revenue  Commissioners  v  Ifi 
Glehn.*'  in  1920  Lord  Justice  Scrutton,  wlun 
asked  whether  a  taxpayer  could  deduct  p- :;  - 
alties  under  the  British  Income  Tax  A^  •-. 
said: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  obvious  answer 
is  'Of  course  he  cannot.*  But  •  •  •  when 
one  comes  to  state  the  reasons  why  that  ch- 
vlous  answer  should  be  given  perhaps  it  Is 
not  so  easy  as  saying  'Of  course  he  caimot.'  " 

In  a  similar  vein.  Justice  Burrough«<  1*^0 
years  earlier  had  said: 
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'I.  for  one,  protest  as  my  Lord  has  done, 
ag.unst  arguing  too  strongly  upon  public 
policy — it  is  a  very  unruly  horse,  and  when 
once  you  get  astride  It  you  never  know  where 

it  will  carry  you." 

General  maxims 
No  matter  what  other  uncertainties  may 
be  present  so  far  as  the  public  policy  limita- 
t:o:i  Is  concerned,  however,  two  maxims 
appear  firmly  established.  One  is  the  gen- 
eral principle  Itself  that  an  expense,  even 
tliough  ordinary  and  necessary  in  the  gen- 
erally accepted  sense.  Is  not  deductible  "if 
allowance  of  the  deduction  would  frustrate 
sharply  defined  national  or  State  policies  pro- 
sc.nbing  particular  tyi>es  of  conduct,  evi- 
denced by  some  government  declaration 
thereof." "  The  Supreme  Court  clearly 
adopted  and  applied  this  general  principle 
in  1958  in  the  case  of  Tank  Truck  Rentals  v. 
Covimission,er  **  and.  In  so  doing,  rejected 
what  until  then  had  been  a  point  of  view 
held  by  many  that  there  is  no  basis,  under 
existing  statutory  law,  for  the  disallowance 
of  "ordinary  and  necessary"  business  ex- 
penses on  the  ground  of  public  policy.'^ 

-^  second  precept,  which  has  been  expressed 
and  applied  by  the  Supreme  Court,  is  that 
tlie  Federal  income  tax  is  a  tax  on  "net 
income,"  not  gross  income  or  gross  receipts.*^ 
These  two  principles  are  necessarily  at  the 
center  of  any  current  analysis  of  the  public 
policy  limitation. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  first 
principle  governed  in  the  case  of  Tank  Truck 
Rentals  V.  Commissioner.  This  was  the  case, 
mentioned  above  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  fines  paid  by  a  trucking  com- 
pany for  violating  highway  maximiun  weight 
laws  were  not  deductible.  The  Court  said: 
'We  will  not  presume  that  the  Congress, 
in  allowing  deductions  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses, intended  to  encourage  a  business  en- 
terprise to  violate  the  declared  policy  of  a 
State.  To  allow  the  deduction  sought  here 
would  but  encourage  continued  violations  of 
StAte  law  by  Increasing  the  odds  in  favor  of 
H'^ncompliance.  This  coiUd  only  tend  to  de- 
st.-oy  the  effectiveness  of  the  State's  maxi- 
mum weight  laws. 

Ce-rtalnly  the  frustration  of  State  policy 
Is  most  complete  and  direct  when  the  ex- 
penditure for  which  deduction  is  sought  is 
i'=elf  prohibited  by  statute  •  •  •  If  the  ex- 
pf:iditure  Is  not  Itself  an  Illegal  act,  but 
ra-iier  the  payment  of  a  penalty  imposed  by 
tha  State  becaixse  of  such  an  act,  as  In  the 
present  case,  the  frustration  attendant  upon 
deduction  would  be  only  slightly  less  remote, 
and  would  clearly  fall  within  the  line  of  dis- 
allowance. Deduction  of  fines  and  penalUes 
unifonnly  has  been  held  to  frustrate  State 
policy  in  severe  and  direct  fashion  by  reduc- 
ing the  'sting"  of  the  penalty  prescribed  by 
the  State  legislature."  * 

On  the  same  day,  the  Supreme  Court  in 
.'?/.':!  aZ  v.  Commissioner  considered  the 
q  lestion  whether  payments  for  rent  and  em- 
poyee  salaries  in  the  conduct  of  a  gambling 
enterprise  in  violation  of  State  law  were  de- 
d'lctible.  In  sharp  contrast  to  its  decision 
in  Tank  Truck  Rentals  the  Court  held  these 
1.1  ter  payments  were  deductible,  saying: 

If  we  enforce  as  Federal  policy  the  rule 
e.i;x3used  by  the  Conunissioner  in  this  case. 
w-  would  come  close  to  making  this  type  of 
biislness  taxable  on  the  basis  of  its  gross  re- 
C'^ipts.  while  all  other  business  would  be 
t.'  able  on  the  basis  of  net  income.  If  that 
cnoice  is  to  be  made.  Congress  should  do 
it."  ^ 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  clash  of  two  com- 
P'ting  doctrines.  If  it  would  frustrate  State 
!  -v  to  allow  a  Federal  tax  deduction  for 
fi:.es  or  penalties  paid  for  violation  of  State 
law.  why  would  it  not  also  frustrate  State 
!  '•*•  to  allow  deductions  for  major  operating 
expenses  Incurred  for  the  purpose  of  vlolat- 
n:£r  State  law? 
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There  are  certain  dlstiirbing  Inconsist- 
encies— perhaps  irreconcilable — In  these  two 
decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court,  although 
attempts  at  reconciliation  have  been  drawn." 
Reconcilable  or  not,  it  1«  clear  under  these 
two  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the 
public  policy  standard  of  deductibility  must 
strike  a  balance. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  tank  truck  rentals 
said: 

"This  is  not  to  say  that  the  rule  as  to 
frustration  of  sharply  defined  National  or 
State  policies  is  to  be  viewed  or  applied  in 
any  absolute  sense.  'It  has  never  been 
thought  •  •  •  that  the  mere  fact  that  an  ex- 
penditure bears  a  remote  relation  to  an  Il- 
legal act  makes  it  nondeductible.'  •  •  •  Al- 
though each  case  must  turn  on  its  own 
facts  •  •  •  the  test  of  nondeductibility  al- 
ways is  the  severity  and  Immediacy  of  the 
frustration  resulting  from  allowance  of  the 
deduction.  The  fiexiblllty  of  such  a  stand- 
ard is  necessary  if  we  are  to  accommodate 
both  the  congressional  intent  to  tax  only 
net  Income,  and  the  presumption  against 
congressional  intent  to  encourage  violation 
of  declared  public  policy."  " 

To  accommodate  t)oth  of  these  objectives 
Is  a  tall  order.  Many  cases  obviously  will  be 
decided  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  on  the  basis  of 
specific  facts,  and  will  not  always  be  recon- 
cilable with  other  decisions.  The  decisions 
of  the  courts  nevertheless  give  us  certain 
criteria  for  applying  the  standard  of  accom- 
modation, that  should  prove  helpful  in  reach- 
ing a  somewhat  orderly,  general  result. 
Pri7:ciplei  accommodating  net  income 
doctrine 
There  are  three  broad  principles  which  ac- 
commodate the  concept  that  the  Federal  in- 
come tiix  is  a  tax  on  net  Income,  not  gross 
income  or  gross  receipts,  and  thus  that  ex- 
penses which  are  ordinary  and  necessary 
in  the  generally  accepted  sense  cannot  be  dis- 
allowed merely  because  they  appear  morally 
improper : 

( 1 1  The  mere  fact  that  an  expenditure 
arises  out  of.  or  is  incurred  in  connection 
with,  an  illegal  or  tindesirable  activity,  or 
is  incurred  for  an  illegal  purpose,  does  not 
make  it  nondeductible.  This  Is  true  even 
though  allowance  of  the  deduction  may 
arguably  frustrate  public  policy. 

( 2  >  The  public  policy  alleged  to  be  frus- 
trated must  be  "sharply  defined — evidenced 
by  some  Government  declaration  thereof." 
and 

(3)  The  frustration  of  a  sharply  defined 
public  policy  through  allowance  of  a  tax 
deduction    must   be   severe   and   immediate. 

These  three  principles  In  themselves  make 
the  frustration  doctrine  a  limited  one  in  ap- 
plication, and  thus  accommodate  the  net  in- 
come doctrine. 

The  principle  that  an  expense  will  not  be 
disallowed  on  grounds  of  public  policy  merely 
because  it  is  connected  with  illegal  or  Im- 
proper activity  follows  a  fortlorari  from  the 
holding  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Sullivan 
that  normal  operating  expenses  of  an  Illegal 
business  are  deductible. 

This  conclusion  is,  of  course,  consistent 
with  that  drawn  above  that  expenses  will 
not  be  disallowed  under  the  ordinary  and 
necessary  standard  in  the  generally  accepted 
sense,  simply  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
Illegal  or  improper  or  arise  out  of  illegal 
or  improper  activities.^ 

A  similar  concept  enunciated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Heininger;*  and  referred  to  by 
the  Court  in  both  Tank  Truck  Rentals  and 
Sullivan,  Is  that  the  mere  fact  that  an  ex- 
penditure bears  a  "remote  relation"  to  an 
Illegal  act  does  not  make  It  nondeductible. 
The  decision  in  Sullivan,  however,  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  "remote  relation" 
concept  is  of  little  practical  value  today.  It 
Is  not  sufficiently  fiexlble  to  accommodate  the 
"net  income"  principle.  It  is  difficult  to 
characterize  everyday  operating  expenses  of 


an  Illegal  business  as  bearing  merely  a  "re- 
mote relation"  to  illegal  activity.  In  view 
of  the  Sullivan  decision,  the  standard  which 
will  accommodate  the  "net  Income"  principle 
must  be  more  Uberal  than  the  so-called  re- 
mote relation  test. 

Supreme  Court  decisions  limit  frustration 

doctrine 
The  Supreme  Coxirt  has  considered  seven 
cases  involving  deductions  for  expenses, 
arguably  "ordinau-y  and  necessary"  in  the 
generally  accepted  sense,  but  questioned  on 
grounds  of  public  policy. 

These  seven  decisions  are  Sullivan  v  Com- 
missioner.-'' Textile  Mills  Corp.  v.  Commis- 
sioner,-*  Cammarano  v.  United  States,^  Tank 
Truck  Rentals.  Inc.  v.  Commissioner.^  Hoover 
Express  Co.  v.  United  States.^  Lilly  v.  Com- 
missioner,*' and  Commissioner  v.  Heininger."^ 
Some  of  these  decisions  have  been  men- 
tioned earlier  in  this  article.  It  is  Important 
that  they  also  be  read  together.  These  de- 
cisions, when  read  together,  would  appear  to 
severely  limit  application  of  the  frustration 
doctrine.  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Third  Circuit,  indeed,  has  concluded  that 
•absent  an  express  ruling  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  this  issue,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  tendency  of  that  Court  is  to  limit 
the  effect  of  the  frustration  doctrine."  »■ 

In  Sullivan  v.  Commissioner,  already  dis- 
cussed above,  the  Court  In  effect  held  that 
the  "net  Income"  doctrine  overrides  the 
"frustration"  doctrine  in  the  case  of  every- 
day operating  expenses  (such  as  wages  and 
rent)  of  an  Illegal  business.  The  Court  held 
such  expenses  were  deductible  when  "ordi- 
nary and  necessary"  in  the  generally  ac- 
cepted sense.  In  this  decision  the  Supreme 
Court  rejected  a  line  of  lower  court  holdings 
that  the  allowance  of  a  deduction  for  oper- 
ating expenses  of  an  illegal  business  would 
violate  public  policy.-^  It  rejected  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  Tax  Court  for  broader  use  of 
the  "frtistratlon"  doctrine: 

"The  fact  that  an  expenditure  is  directly 
related  to  the  production  of  Income  does  not 
automatically  qualify  it  as  deductible  •  •  •. 
The  record  in  this  case  establishes  that  the 
payments  in  question  constituted  the  Ille- 
gitimate expenses  of  an  illegitimate  businees 
•  •  •  (tfhe  criminal  code  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  •  •  •  not  only  makes  the  conduct 
of  a  bookmaklng  establishment  Ulegal  but 
also  provides  that  employees  who  assist  in 
the  conduct  of  such  business  by  recording 
bets  are  equally  guilty  of  the  commission 
of  an  illegal  act  •  •  •  (t[he  payment  of  the 
wages  in  question  in  and  of  Itself  consti- 
tuted an  illegal  act. 

"The  wages  paid  by  petitioner  were  paid 
to  procure  the  direct  aid  of  others  in  the 
perpetration  of  an  illegal  act;  namely,  the 
operation  of  a  bookmaklng  establishment. 
Certainly,  it  would  be  a  clear  violation  of 
public  policy  to  permit  the  deduction  of  an 
expenditure,  the  making  of  which  consti- 
tutes an  illegal  act. 

"We  recognize  that  the  disallowance  of  the 
iiostant  expenditure  may  jje  almost  tanta- 
mount to  taxing  petitioner  on  his  gross 
rather  than  his  net  income.  But  It  U  axio- 
matic that  deductions  are  a  matter  of  legis- 
lative grace.  New  Colonial  Company  v  Hel- 
vering  (4  USTC,  sec.  1292)  292  U.S  435 
(1934);  Deputy  v.  du  Pont  (40-1  USTC  sec 
9161)  308  U.S.  488  (1940);  Detroit  Edison  Co 
v.  Commissioner  (42-2  USTC.  sec.  9778)  131 
F.  2d  619  (C.A.  6,  1942),  aff'd  (43-1  USTC, 
sec.  9418)  319  U.S.  98.  Whether  a  taxpay- 
er's business  Is  a  legal  or  an  illegal  one,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  he  should  be  permitted  a 
deduction  for  amounts  spent  to  procure  the 
commission  of  an  act  outlawed  by  a  State 
statute."  »* 

In  Textile  Mills  and  Cammarano  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  expenses  incurred  for 
lobbying  purposes  or  to  Infiuence  legislation 
were  not  deductible.  However,  it  is  difficult 
to  conclude  that  these  decisions  add  any 
strength  to  the  "frustration"  doctrine.    Since 
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1915,  Treasury  regtilations  have  contained 
provisions  denying  deductions  for  expenses 
Incurred  for  lobbying  purposes.  In  both 
Textile  Mills  and  Camnvarano  the  Court 
based  its  opinion  on  these  Treasviry  regula- 
tions. In  Cammarano,  the  Court  stated 
explicitly  that  the  regulatory  language,  then 
of  more  than  40  years'  duration,  had  been 
repeatedly  reenacted  by  Congress  without 
the  slightest  suggestion  that  they  did  not 
conform  to  congressional  Intent.  The  doc- 
trine of  legislative  reenactment  Is  of  course 
a  familiar  concept  making  Treasury  regula- 
tions a  rule  of  law.  Against  the  background 
of  these  clrcimistances,  the  Court  in  Cam- 
marano said  that  the  Regulations  themselves 
constituted  an  expression  of  sharply  defined 
national  policy. 

In  the  companion  cases  of  Tank  Truck 
Rentals  and  Hoover  Express  the  Court  held 
that  fines  paid  for  violating  State  laws  pre- 
scribing maximum  trucking  weights  on  high- 
ways were  not  deductible,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  violation  was  willful  or  inno- 
cent. Prior  to  these  decisions,  the  lower 
courts  "  bad  articulated  and  applied  a  pub- 
lic policy  limitation  on  deductions  for  "or- 
dinary and  necessary"  expenses,  but  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  not  clearly  done  so."  TTius 
the  Tank  Truck  Rentals  and  Hoover  Express 
decisions  constitute  the  cornerstone  of  the 
"frustration"  doctrine. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  debatable  whether  these 
two  decisions  give  the  "frustration"  doctrine 
much  strength  for  application  beyond  the 
precise  holding  of  the  decisions  themselves 
that  penalties  for  violation  of  statutory  law 
are  not  deductible.  Fines  or  penalties  are 
unique.  They  are  a  punitive  measure  im- 
posed by  National,  State,  or  local  declaration 
for  violations  of  governmental  policy.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  Unmedlate  effect  of  allow- 
ing a  tax  deduction  for  the  fine  or  penalty 
Imposed  by  statute  Is  to  reduce  the  direct 
punitive  cost  to  the  violator. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  stated  in  Tank 
Truck  Rentals,  "deduction  of  fines  and 
penalties  uniformly  has  been  held  to  frus- 
trate State  policy  In  severe  and  direct  fashion 
by  reducing  the  'sting'  of  the  penalty  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  legislature."  Accord- 
ingly, even  though  some  may  criticize"  the 
rule,  the  rationale  behind  the  disallowance 
concept  Is  easy  to  grsisp,  and  readily  un- 
derstandable . 

It  la  not,  however,  very  easy  to  (1)  draw 
out  from  the  rule  that  fines  and  penalties 
are  not  deductible  a  logical  principle  for  dis- 
allowance of  other  types  of  expenses  and  at 
the  same  time  (2)  acconunodate  the  rule  of 
the  8\illivan  decision  that  the  income  tax 
Is  a  tax  on  net  Income,  and  not  a  tax  on  gross 
income  or  gross  receipts. 

In  the  remaining  two  of  these  seven  deci- 
sions, the  Supreme  Court  rejected  the  posi- 
tion of  the  IRS — and  indeed  that  also  of  the 
Tax  Court — that  the  expenses  involved  were 
not  deductible  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
contravene  public  policy  to  allow  deductions. 
In  the  first  of  these  two  decisions,  Lilly  v. 
Commiaaioner,  the  Court  allowed  a  deduction 
for  Bo-called  kickback  payments  made  by 

opticians    to    doctors    vrbo    referred    patients 

to  them.   The  "klckbaclc"  payments  were  not 

llleeel  under  applicable  State  law.  The 
policy  alleged  to  be  frustrated  by  allowance 
of  a  tax  deduction  was  not  as  sharply  defined 

as  It  was  In  the  cases  involving  lobbying  ex- 
penses and  the  fines  and  penalties. 

In  the  second  of  these  two  last  cases  out 
of  the  seven,  CoTTimissioner  v.  Heininger,  al- 
though the  policy  was  sharply  defined,  the 
Immediacy  of  the  Irustxatlon  was  not  as  ob- 
vious as  in  the  cases  Involving  lobbying  ex- 
penses and  the  fines  and  penalties.  In  Hein- 
inger, as  mentioned  earlier  In  this  article, 
the  Postmaster  General  had  found  that  the 
taxpayer,  who  was  engaged  In  a  mail  order 
business,  was  using  the  mails  for  misleading 
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advertising  purposes.  The  Court  allowed  a 
deduction  for  legal  fees  Incurred  by  the  tax- 
payer in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  enjoin  the 
Postmaster  General  from  Issuing  a  civil  mail 
fraud  order,  saying: 

"The  single  policy  of  [the  sections  of  the 
statute  under  which  the  Postmaster  General 
Issued  the  fraud  order]  is  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  fraudulent  practices  committed 
throxigh  the  use  of  the  malls.  It  is  not  their 
policy  to  Impose  personal  punishment  on 
violators;  such  punishment  Is  provided  by 
separate  statute,  and  can  tie  imposed  only 
in  a  Judicial  proceeding  in  wblch  the  accused 
has  the  benefit  of  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory safeguards  appropriate  to  trial  for  a 
crime.  Nor  is  it  their  policy  to  deter  per- 
sons accused  of  violating  their  terms  from 
employing  counsel  to  assist  in  presenting  a 
bona  fide  defense  to  a  propoeed  fraud  order. 
It  follows  that  to  allow  the  deduction  of  re- 
spMjndent's  litigation  expenses  would  not 
fnxstrate  the  xx)licy  of  these  statutes;  and  to 
deny  the  deduction  would  attach  a  serious 
punitive  consequence  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's finding  which  Congress  has  not  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly  indicated  should  result 
from  such  a  finding."  ** 

Principles  accommodating  "frustration" 
doctrine 

Three  categories  of  expenses  are  frequently 
described  as  not  allowable  on  public  policy 
grounds.  These  are  (1)  expenses  which  Eire 
In  themselves  Illegal  or  improper,  (2)  pen- 
alties and  similar  punitive  sanctions  Imposed 
for  violations  of  law,  and  (3)  attorneys'  fees 
and  similar  costs  Incurred  in  unsuccessful 
defense  against  charges  of  violations  of  law. 
These  three  categories  are  ueeful  guideposts 
for  applying  the  "frustration"  doctrine. 
Expenses  Illegal  or  Maium  in  Se 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  expenses 
which  are  themselves  illegal  under  statutory 
provision  from  expenses  which  are  not  pro- 
hibited by  statute  but  are  generally  regarded 
as  Immoral  or  Improper  In  themselves. 

Expenses  prohibited  by  statute:  It  appar- 
ently is  now  established  taat  expenses** — 
other  than  normal,  everyday  expenses  such 
as  rent  and  wages »" — which  are  themselves 
prohibited  by  statute  are  not  deductible 
\inder  the  frustration  doctrine.  The  Su- 
preme Court  in  Tank  Truck  Rentals  said 
that  frustration  of  State  or  National  policy 
is  "most  complete  and  direct  when  the  ex- 
penditure for  which  deduction  is  sought  Is 
Itself  prohibited  by  statute."  »  As  an  ex- 
ample of  this  type  of  expense,  the  Court 
cited,  and  would  appear  to  have  approved, 
the  holding  of  the  Tax  Court  In  Boyle,  Flagg 
&  Seaman,  Inc.,"  that  an  Instirance  agency 
could  not  deduct  "klck-baclc"  type  payments 
to  automobile  dealers  which  referred  per- 
sons to  the  agency  when  state  law  prohibited 
such  payments  to  anyone  other  than  a  li- 
censed Insurance  agent. 

Other  lower  courts,  subsequent  to  the 
Tank  Truck  Rentals  decision,  have  recog- 
nized the  principle  that  expenses  which  are 
In  themselves  prohibited  by  law  are  not  de- 
ductible. In  Dixie  Machine  Welding  «fr 
Metal    Works,    Inc.    v.     United    States.—    the 

Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  found 

that  "kick  back"  type  payments  made  by  a 

Bhlp  repair  company  to  ship  officers  on 
ships — made  without  the  knowledge  and 
consent    of    the    ehipownera — violated    State 

commercial  bribery  laws.  The  Court  held 
the  payments  were  not  deductible.  It  rested 
its  decision  on  Tank  Truck  Rentals,  and  dis- 
tinguished Sullivan.  See  also  Basil  Chrlsto- 
doulou  »*  and  McGraw  E>dison  Co." 

It  Is  not  a  wholly  satisfying  result  that 
the  major  operating  of  expenses  of  an  illegal 
business  incurred  for  an  illegal  purpose  are 
deductible  (under  the  "net  Income"  doctrine 
of  SuUlvan)  but  incidental  costs  of  doing 
business  in  Illegal  manner,  such  as  bribes 
to  secure  protection  from  corrupt  public 
offlclalB  and  commercial  kick-backs,  are  not 


deductible  if  prohibited  specifically  by  law 
(under  the  "frustration"  doctrine).  This 
win  likely  remain  a  point  for  dispute  until 
the  courts  speak  more  specifically  on  the 
issue,  or  definitive  legislation  is  enacted. 

Pending  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Coiirt 
or  specific  legislation,  the  rationale  for  dis- 
tinguishing tax  treatment  for  these  expenses 
has  been  described  as  a  test  of  "integrality." 
The  Seventh  Circuit  In  Comm.issioner  v. 
Doyle  <*  put  It  this  way: 

"We  construe  the  statutory  words  'ordinary 
and  necessary  expenses'  to  mean  those  e.x- 
penses  which  economically  are  an  Integral 
part  of  a  business,  whether  it  be  lawful  or 
unlawful.  Integrality  Is  the  test.  Disburse- 
ments which  fail  to  meet  this  test,  although 
they  may  be  concomitants  to  the  business  ns 
operated  by  some  persons,  are  not  ordimtry 
and  necessary  expenses  thereof  within  tire 
meaning  of  section  23(a).  We  exclude  ar.d. 
therefore,  hold  as  nondeductible,  expenses 
which  are  not  an  integral  part  of  a  business. 
In  this  class  fall  bribes  paid  to  public  officers, 
fines  and  penalties  imposed  for  violations  of 
Federal  or  State  statute,  expenses  for  cer- 
tain types  of  lobbying  and  political  pressure 
activities,  payments  to  an  influential  party 
precinct  captain.  In  order  to  obtain  a  St.f4te 
printing  contract  and  other  similar  disburse- 
ment." " 

Expenses  malum  in  se:  There  is  an  obvicv.s 
analogy  between  expenses  specifically  pro- 
hibited by  statute  and  expenses  which,  al- 
though not  prohibited  by  statute,  are  In 
themselves  generally  regarded  as  contrary  to 
the  best  public  Interest.  If  it  severely  and 
Immediately  frustrates  public  policy  to  al- 
low a  deduction  for  the  former,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  it  would  not  equally  frustr.  te 
public  policy  to  allow  a  deduction  for  tlie 
latter. 

There  Is,  however,  one  significant  distir.- 
guishing  factor.  In  the  cjise  of  expenses 
which  are  prohibited  by  statute,  the  St.;\'.e 
or  National  policy  is  cle£wly  evidenced  by 
statute  provision.  In  the  case  of  expenses 
not  prohibited  by  statute  but  "generally  re- 
garded" as  against  the  public  Interest,  it  is 
not  as  clear  that  a  particular  expense  is  in 
fact  contrary  to  State  or  National  policy.  It 
is  necessary  to  ask  whether  the  policy  ailejicd 
to  be  frustrated  is  "sharply  defined,"  e\:- 
denced  by  governmental  declaration. 

Over  the  years,  a  number  of  lower  court 
decisions  have  held  expenses  which,  even 
though  not  declared  illegal  by  statute,  are 
Incurred  to  secure  poUtlcal  or  other  special 
Influence  affecting  governmental  activity  are 
not  deductible  on  the  ground  that  such  ex- 
penses are  in  themselves  contrary  to  pubi;c 
policy. 

For  example,  it  has  been  held  that  fo- 
called  commissions  paid  by  a  tcucpayer  to 
close  personal  friends  of  State  officials  who 
used  personal  influence  to  secure  State  con- 
tracts for  the  taxpayer  were  not  deductible."' 
Similarly,  it  has  been  held  that  payments  by 
a  taxpayer  engaged  In  Ulegal  activity  for 
"protection"  against  raids  and  arrests  by 
law  enforcement  officials  ••  and  that  expenses 
of  entertaining  public  officials  >  are  not  de- 
ductible.     It  has   also   been   be){^   that   p.  y- 

ments  In  the  nature  of  bribes  to  avoid  labcr 

disputes  '  and  payments  to  an  employee  of 
a  contracting  party,  with  whom  taxpayer  was 
doing  business,  for  furnishing  special  in:i  r- 
matlon  which  enabled  taxpayer  to  secure  a 

contract,'  are  not  deductible. 

In  view  of  the  "frustration  doctrine."  as 
defined  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Heinir.ptr. 
Lilly,  and  Tank  Truck  Rentals,  the  vp.licL'v 
of  this  line  of  lower  court  decisions  presor.!.s 
an  intriguing  and  very  debatable  question. 

Was  a  "sharply  defined  public  policy  evi- 
denced by  government  declaration"  involved 
In  the  case  of  the  so-called  commissions 
paid  to  obtain  influence  with  government 
officials  or  in  the  case  of  the  bribes  to  avoid 
labor  disputes?  There  may  well  have  been. 
of  course;  but  the  courts  did  not  mention  any 
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statute,  ordinance  or  other  government  dec- 
laration as  being  involved.  Do  these  low^ 
court  opinions  represent  sound  law  today? 
Wiien  is  public  policy  sharply  defined?  When 
IS  public  policy  evidenced  by  governmental 
declaration? 

These  questions  pose  a  dilemma  fOT  the 
IRS.  The  Service  is,  of  course,  charged  with 
emorcing  the  tax  laws,  and  with  protecting 
the  revenue.  It  does  not  want  to,  nor  can  it, 
ignore  these  lower  court  decisions.  But  may 
the  Service  properly  deny  deductions  for 
expenses  simply  on  the  basis  of  these  de- 
cisions in  the  face  of  the  "net  income"  doc- 
trine and  the  limited  construction  of  the 
frustration  doctrine  as  applied  by  the  Su- 
preme Court? 

In  addition,  arguably,  the  Sullivan  decision 
raises  the  question  of  whether  governmental 
declru-ations  proscribing  t3rpes  of  conduct 
may  be  in  any  form  other  than  legislation 
or  formal  regulations.*  However,  \mtil  that 
Issue  is  clearly  resolved  by  the  covirts,  it 
seems  proper,  from  the  administrative  point 
of  view,  to  assume  that  governmental  de- 
clarations of  policy  may  Include  directives 
or  statements  not  having  the  full  official 
dignity  of  legislation  or  a  regulation.  In 
this  connection,  see  Revenue  Ruling  62-133,' 
holding  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  news 
release  to  be  a  governmental  declaration  of 
sharply  defined  public  policy. 

Entertainment  of  public  officials:  The  deci- 
sions involving  entertainment  of  public  of- 
ficials probably  put  the  issue  in  clearest 
focus. 

Tlie  courts  have  apparently  denied  a  de- 
duction for  expenses  for  entertaining  public 
officials  in  every  case  in  which  the  specific 
exemption  has  been  considered. 

In  Raymond  F.  Flanagan,"  the  taxpayer's 
business  Included  selling  slag  and  similar 
products  to  counties  and  towns  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  taxpayer  entertained 
county  and  town  officials,  primarily  at  parties 
in  hotels  and  nightclubs.  The  Board  found 
as  fact  that  it  was  customary  for  salesmen 
In  the  taxpayer's  line  of  business  to  enter- 
tain county  and  town  officials,  that  the  tax- 
p.ayer  did  not  personally  entertain  these 
public  officials  to  influence  them,  but  that 
the  taxpayer  believed  he  would  suffer  com- 
petitive disadvantage  if  he  defied  this  long- 
established  practice.  The  Board  held  never- 
theless that  the  taxpayer  was  not  entitled  to 
deduct  his  costs  of  entertaining  ($3,000  to 
S4.000  a  year)  the  county  and  town  officials, 
saying: 

■Such  entertainment  of  public  officials 
who  necessarily  have  a  direct  or  indirect 
relation  to  the  contracts  which  petitioner 
seeks,  is,  speaking  generally,  commonly  re- 
g.irded  as  contrary  to  the  public  Interest. 
It  is  as  much  against  public  policy  as  expen- 
ds, ures  to  Influence  legislation;  and  such 
e\!)enditures  have  been  consistently  denied 
d-Kiuctibllity,  irrespective  of  the  absence  in 
t:.e  concrete  case  of  a  venal  motive." 

I:i  Cecil  I.  Haas"  the  taxpayers  (husband 
n:  d  wife)  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
s:<?  of  solidified  alcohol.  Their  customers 
;:..  luded  the  U.S.  Government,  and  during 
i:.  >  taxable  year  1&44  they  entertained  Gov- 

eri.ment  representatives  at  lunch  (the  cost 

Averaged    $3    per   lunch)    and    at   dinner    (the 

c  n  averaged  $5  per  dinner) .  The  Tax  Court, 

fi  Hig  the  Flanagan  decision  as  authoritv. 
d:  liiowed  a  deduction  for  these  lunch  and 
;:-   r.er  expenses,  saying  merely: 

'0|n  petitioners'  own  statement  some 
■  :  L  of  the  claimed  expenditures  was  for  en- 
'-•-.  -.linment  of  Government  employees  and 
!  t  ice  nondeductible  as  being  contrary  to 
f    i!;d  public  policy." 

In  James  A.  Gleason  »  and  Riss  &  Co.,  Inc.* 
":  •  Tax  Court  also  denied  deductions  for 
f  ::>enses  incurred  for  entertaimnent  of  public 

■  cials. 


It  notes  at  end  of  speech. 


Do  Supreme  Court  decisions  require  a  more 
flexible  result?  Tht  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  indicate  that  the  legal  test  gov- 
erning deductions  in  this  area  may  be  some- 
thing different  fn»n  the  flat  rule  of  the 
Flanagan  line  of  cases.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  however,  that  none  of  these  Supreme 
Court  decisions  involve  the  precise  question 
of  deductibility  of  expenses  Incurred  In  "en- 
tertainment" of  public  officials,  and  are  per- 
haps distinguishable  on  that  ground  alone." 

In  Lilly  v.  Commissioner,  as  mentioned  ear- 
lier In  this  article,  the  taxpayers  (engaged 
in  the  optical  business)  claimed  income  tax 
deductions  for  so-called  kick-back  pay- 
ments made  to  doctors  who  had  referred  pa- 
tients to  them.  When  the  issue  of  deducti- 
bility of  these  "kick-back"  payments  was 
presented  to  the  Tax  Court  the  court  disal- 
lowed a  deduction  in  an  opinion  reviewed 
by  the  court.  The  Tax  Court  apparently 
viewed  the  public  policy  test  as  one  of  broad 
application  for  tax  purposes.  The  Tax  Court 
said: 

'Public  policy  is  defined  as  the  public  good. 
Everything  that  tends  clearly  to  undermine 
that  sense  of  security  of  individual  rights, 
whether  of  personal  liberty  or  private  prop- 
erty, which  any  citizen  ought  to  feel.  Is 
against  public  policy. 

"Petitioners  argue  that,  since  there  is  no 
constitutional  or  statutory  provision.  State, 
or  Federal,  and  no  canon  of  ethics  of  a 
medical  association  specifically  condemning 
this  'kick-back'  practice  by  opticians  to 
oculists,  no  public  policy  exists  proscribing 
such  practice  and  therefore  none  is  vio- 
lated *  •  •.  The  absence  of  constitutional 
or  statutory  law  or  rules  of  professional  con- 
duct condemning  this  particular  practice  is 
not  enough  to  support  petitioner's  position. 
Decisions  of  the  courts  can  and  do  evidence 
public  policy. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  funda- 
mental principle  with  which  we  are  dealing 
here  i.s  not  that  of  the  relationship  between 
the  parties  to  an  ordinary  commercial  trans- 
action. We  are  concerned  in  this  case  with 
the  relationship  between  physicians  and 
their  patients.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  exceedingly  high  degree  of  confidence  and 
trust  inherent  in  that  relationship." " 

This  line  of  thinking— which  emphasizes 
the  fundamental  element  of  high  trust  in- 
herent in  situations  which  involve  the  public 
good  and  which  holds  expenses  which  might 
tend  to  undermine  that  trust  to  be  nonde- 
ductible for  Federal  income  tax  purposes — 
would  seem  equally  applicable  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  expenses  for  entertaining  pub- 
lic officials.  Or.  to  put  it  another  way,  the 
direction  of  thinking  of  the  Tax  Court  in 
Lilly  may  be  considered  identical  to  the 
thinking  of  the  Bcmrd  of  Tax  Appeals  in 
Flanagan. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  Fourth  Circuit 
affirmed  tlie  Tax  Court  in  Lilly.  However,  on 
writ  of  certiorari,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  "kickback'"  payments  were  deducti- 
ble, reversing  both  lower  court  decisions.  The 
Supreme  Court  stated : 

■Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that. 

under  some  circumstances,  business  expendi- 
tures   which    are   ordinary  and    necessary    in 

the  generally  accepted  meanings  of  those 
words  may  not  be  deductible  as  'ordinary  and 
necessary    expenses    under     S     23(a)(1)(A) 

When  they  'frustrate  sharply  defined  national 
or  State  policies  proscribing  particular  types 
of  conduct."  supra,  nevertheless  the  expendi- 
tures now  before  us  do  not  fall  In  that  class. 
The  policies  frustrated  must  be  national  or 
State  policies  evidenced  by  some  govern- 
mental declaration  of  them.  In  1943  and 
1944  [the  taxable  years  involved  In  LUlyl 
there  were  no  such  declared  public  policies 
proscribing  the  payments  which  were  made 
by  petitioners  to  the  doctors."  " 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  Supreme  Court 
In  LUly  restricted  the  rule  of  the  Flanagan 


case,  and  permits  a  deduction  for  expenses  in 
the  public  policy  area  which  on  the  reading 
alone  of  earlier  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  such  a^  TextUe  MUls  and  Heininger.'* 
might  have  been  assumed  nondeductible, 
and  in  line  with  Flanagan.  In  Tank  TrucA 
Rentals  v.  Commissioner,  the  Supreme  Court 
confirmed  the  principle  that  the  policies 
frustrated  must  be  evidenced  by  some  gov- 
ernmental declaration  of  them." 

Penalties 

Punitive  payments:  It  now  appears  well 
established  that  pimitlve  fines  or  penalties 
paid  to  local.  State,  or  Federal  Governments 
after  conviction  for  violation  of  regulatory 
statutes  (whether  criminal  or  civil)  are  not 
deductible.  This  principle  accommodates 
the  "frustration"  doctrine,  and  Is  based  on 
the  theory  that  it  would  Immediately  and 
severely  frustrate  clearly  defined  public  pol- 
icy to  allow  a  deduction  which  would  reduce 
the  "sting"  of  the  punishment.'*  And  this 
is  true,  whether  or  not  the  violation  of  the 
law  giving  rise  to  the  penalty  waawillful  or 
inadvertent." 

It  has  also  been  held  that  payments  in  sat- 
isfaction of  punitive  penalties,  under  settle- 
ment agreement  or  consent  Judgment,  are 
not  deductible."  This  result  seems  correct 
since  otherwise  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
make  form  control  over  substance. 

Damage  payments  are  not  clearly  pimltive: 
Controversial  and  difficult  questions  remain, 
however,  in  determining  the  deductibility  of 
payments  which  are  in  the  nature  of  pen- 
alties, but  are  not  clearly  punitive  In  nature. 
Questions  arise  whether  statutory  damages. 
Imposed  fw  violation  of  law,  are  punitive  in 
nature  (nondeductible  under  the  "frustra- 
tion" doctrine)  or  are  Intended  for  nonpunl- 
tlve  purposes  and,  if  the  latter,  to  what  ex- 
tent such  costs  may  fall  nevertheless  within 
the  reach  of  the  "frustration"  doctrine. 

Costs  arising  out  of  violations  of  the  law 
may  be  essentially  remedial  measures  for  the 
benefit  of  Injured  parties  rather  than  puni- 
tive measures  directed  against  the  violator. 
If  remedial  In  nature.  It  is  very  questionable 
whether  it  would  "immediately  and  severely" 
frustrate  statutory  policy  to  allow  the  viola- 
tor a  tax  deduction  for  the  remedial  pay- 
ment. 

Damage  payments  arising  out  of  violations 
of  the  .antitrust  laws  illustrate  the  difficult 
questions  involved. 

Treble  damages  for  private  injury:  As 
most  tax  practitioners  win  be  aware,  the 
IRS  in  JiUy  of  this  year  ruled  that  amounts 
paid  or  incurred  in  satisfaction  of  treble 
damage  claims  under  section  4  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act'»  are  deductible  as  "ordinary  and 
necessary"  business  expenses.^* 

The  ruling  has,  understandably,  been 
criticized  by  those  who  view  the  antitrxist 
treble  damage  provision  of  the  Clayton  Act 
as  punitive  in  nature.  For  example,  in  a  Joint 
statement.  Senator  Hart,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sut)commlt- 
tee,  and  Representative  Celler.  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
of  its  Antitrust  Subcommittee,  criticized  the 

ruling: 

■This  ruling  would  lessen  the  treble  dam- 
age penalty  Congress  has  established  by  law 
in  private  antitrust  suits.  By  allowing  tax 
relief  for  the  damages.  IRS  seems  to  have 

lowered    the   penalty   to   double   damages,    at 

most,  instead  of  the  treble  damages  which 
Congress  has  provided  to  punish  the  viola- 
tors and  to  deter  others  from  antitrust 
violations.  The  ruling  is  likely  to  hamper 
effective  antitrust  enforcement  both  by  mit- 
igating the  penalties  which  Congress  has 
prescribed  and  by  its  tacit  assumption  that  a 
hard-core  criminal  price-fixing  conspiracy  Is 
'ordinary  and  necessary  business." 

"Moreover — and  of  greater  concern  to  all 
American  taxpayers — this  ruling  would  con- 
stitute a  tax  giveaway  to  corporations  which 
are  found  guilty  of  criminal  antitrust  viola- 
tions at  the  expense  of  the  taxpaylng  public. 
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"The  ruling  would  mean  the  loss  of  mil- 
IIODJB  of  tax  dollars  to  the  Government.  For 
example,  in  private  suits  for  treble  dam^ee 
growing  o>ut  of  the  electrical  equipment 
price-fixing  conspiracies,  Judgments  may  be 
expected  to  total  more  tlian  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars,  not  including  attorney's  fees 
and  court  costs  which  also  would  be  deduc- 
tible vmder  this  new  ruling — or  9350  to  $400 
million  all  told  by  conservation  estimate. 
Under  the  ruling,  half  of  this  amount  would 
be  lost  to  the  public  treasury  through  in- 
come tax  deductions  against  current  earn- 
ings of  the  corporations  involved. 

"Finally,  the  new  ruling  appears  flatly 
contrary  to  existing  law  as  declared  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  lower  Federal  coiu-ts. 
Accordingly,  this  ruling  seems  most  unfor- 
tunate both  as  a  matter  of  law  and  from  the 
viewpoint  of  tax  and  antitrust  policy."  «" 

The  IRS  gave  all  of  these  issues  thorough 
consideration  before  issuing  the  ruling.  It 
may.  In  fact,  be  appropriate  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  paraphrase  the  words  of  Lord  Justice 
Scrutton.i"  When  the  Service  Initially  con- 
sidered the  question  of  whether  treble  dam- 
ages under  section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act  were 
deductible,  the  oflThand  reaction  by  most 
Service  officials  appeared  to  be  "of  course, 
they  are  not."  However  the  more  thorough 
the  study  of  the  question  became,  the  more 
difficult  it  was  to  find  the  legal  Justification 
for  that  answer. 

The  central  question  is  whether  treble 
damages  payable  under  section  4  of  the 
Clayton  Act  are  punitive  in  nature.  A  puni- 
tive measure  has  been  described,  in  this 
context,  as  punishment  inflicted  by  Govern- 
ment upon  those  who  commit  acts  which 
violate  the  flxed  public  policy  of  the  sover- 
eign," intended  to  deter  the  acts  proscribed." 

The  legislative  history  indicates  that  a 
purpose  of  the  treble  damage  provision  was 
to  encourage  private  parties  that  had  been 
Injured,  through  violations  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  to  bring  actions  which — even  though 
private — would  "serve  the  public  interest  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws."  ** 

Similarly,  the  courts  have  characterized 
the  treble  damage  provision  as  an  incentive 
to  injured  parties  to  aid  the  Government  In 
enforcing   the    antitrust   laws.'' 

If  one  of  the  pxirpoees  of  the  treble  dam- 
age provision  is  to  aid  the  Government  In 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  law,  it  eould 
well,  of  course,  be  concluded  that  the  treble 
damage  provision  is  essentially  a  measure  to 
deter  persons  from  violating  the  antitrust 
laws.  If  intended  as  a  deterrent,  it  would 
then  follow  that  the  purpose  of  the  law 
woiild  be  frustrated  by  reducing  the  force 
and  effect  of  the  deterrent  if  tax  deductions 
were  permitted  for  damage  payments.  This, 
It  could  well  be  argued,  should  logically  fol- 
low whether  or  not  the  treble  damage  pro- 
visions were  a  penalty  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word.  Cutting  sharply  across  that  ra- 
tionale, however,  was  evidence  that  the  rec- 
ognized purpose  of  the  treble  damages 
provision  was  remedial  In  nature;  that  it  was 
Intended  to  facilitate  redress  of  private 
wrongs  rather  than  to  deter  public  wrong. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  described  the 
treble  damage  provision  of  the  antitrust  laws 
as  a  "remedial  provision  •  •  •  for  redress  of 
injuries."  *'  and  as  "a  right  of  action  •  •  • 
granted  to  redress  private  injury.""  Also, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  referred  to  the  treble 
damage  provisions  as  a  measure  to  redress 
private  injury  while  referring  to  the  statu- 
tory criminal  provisions  as  the  meastu-e  to 
"vindicate  the  public  Interest."  •  One  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  Clayton  Act,  Congress- 
man Webb,  stated  that  the  treble  damage 
provision  "opens  the  door  of  Jiistice  to  every 
man,  whomever  may  be  Injured  by  thoee  who 
violate  the  antitrust  laws,  and  gives  the  In- 
jured party  ample  damages  for  the  wrong 
suffered."  » 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


Moreover,  the  courts  and  the  IRS  over  the 
years  have  drawn  a  clear  distinction  between 

(1)  damage  payments,  even  though  in  the 
nature  of  penalties  In  the  broad  sense,  which 
constitute  reparation  of  private  Injury  and 

(2)  payments  which  are  penalties.  In  the 
strict  sense,  for  punishment  of  an  offense 
against  the  public."  In  this  respect,  the 
courts  have  distinguished  damage  payments 
resulting  from  wrongdoing  against  private 
parties,  which  are  generally  deductible  if  in- 
ctured  In  the  course  of  business,^'  and  pay- 
ments to  a  Government  entity  for  offenses 
against  the  public,  which  are  not  deduc- 
tible.*=> 

In  addition,  the  Service  it«elf  had  ruled  In 
1943 — ^an  established  precedent  of  some  20 
years'  standing — that  treble  damage  pay- 
ments to  a  private  party  resulting  from  vio- 
lation of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act 
of  1942  »  were  deductible." 

In  many  respects  the  treble  damage  pro- 
vision of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act 
of  1942  and  the  treble  damage  provision  of 
the  antitrust  laws  are  closely  analogous.  In 
both  cases,  in  the  public  interest  the  Con- 
gress liad  enacted  statutory  restrictions  on 
commercial  pricing  practices,  and  In  both 
cases  Congress  had  provided  a  two-pronged 
sanction  for  violations  of  the  statutory  re- 
strictions :  it  provided  both  for  governmental 
proceedings  against  the  violator  and  for 
private  actions  by  injured  perties  for  treble 
damages.  In  both  cases  there  Is  legislative 
history  that  the  treble  damage  provisions 
were  Intended  to  be  partially  remedial  and 
partially  a  means  of  aid  to  the  Government 
for  enforcement  of  the  statute.  In  1943, 
the  service  had  concluded  that  where  Con- 
gress provides  both  for  actions  by  injured 
private  parties  and  for  actions  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  private  actions  are  primarily 
remedial  In  nature.  During  the  inter\-ening 
yecirs,  there  were  no  significant  developments 
In  the  law  indicating  that  the  ruling  imder 
the  Price  Control  Act  was  erroneous  or  that 
the  Congress  did  not  approve  the  result. 

The  weight  of  legal  precedent  would  ai>- 
pear  to  support  the  deductibility  of  statutory 
treble  damage  payments  to  redress  private 
Injury,  and  the  IRS  so  found. 

Damages  to  the  Government:  In  contrast 
there  is  authority  that  amounts  paid  as 
damages  to  the  United  States  under  section 
4A  of  the  Clayton  Act  or  under  the  Federal 
False  Claims  Act  are  not  deductible. 

In  Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  Commissioner^  a 
taxpayer  had  claimed  a  dediactlon  for  a  pay- 
ment to  the  United  States  in  settlement  of  an 
action  by  the  United  States  tgnlnst  the  tax- 
payer for  damages  for  oil  unlawfully  con- 
verted in  the  Teapot  Dome  oil  and  gas  lease 
cases.  The  court  conceded  that  the  settle- 
ment amount  represented  a  tort  recovery  by 
the  Government,  but  held,  nevertheless,  that 
public  policy  reqxrlred  disallowance.  Simi- 
larly, in  David  R.  Faulk,*  it  was  held  that  no 
part  of  the  double  damage  payment  recovered 
by  the  United  States  in  a  »uccessful  False 
Claims  Act  prosecution  was  allowable  as  a  de- 
duction to  the  defendant  taxpayer. 

Legal  expenses 

In  general :  It  is  well  settled  that  expenses 
connected  with  legal  proceedings  may,  de- 
pending upon  facts  and  circxujistances.  quali- 
fy as  deductible  "ordinary  and  necessary"  ex- 
penses tmder  section  162  or  812."  The  gen- 
eral tests  apply.  A  taxpayer  must  show  a 
connection  between  expenses  of  litigation 
and  the  carrying  on  of  his  trade  or  business 
or  a  connection  between  his  expenses  of  liti- 
gation and  the  production  of  income  or  the 
conservation  or  maintenance  of  income-pro 
duclng  property.  He  must  alao  establish  that 
these  expenses  are  not  personal."  not  cap- 
ltal.»»  and  not  subject  to  disallowance  on 
ground  of  public  policy." 

Relating  to  violations  of  law:  Deductions 
for  legal  expenses  connected  with  violations 
of  law  presents  a  controversial  question. 


Early  decisions:  The  Covrt  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit  In  the  early  leading  de- 
cisions of  Burroughs  Building  Material  Co.  v. 
Commissioner  and  National  Outdoor  Adver- 
tising Bureau  v.  Helvering*^  had  held  that 
legal  expenses  incurred  in  defense  against 
actions  brought  by  a  Government  authority 
for  violations  of  law  were  not  deductible  if 
the  taxpayer  was  not  successful  In  the  liti- 
gation. This  position  was  followed  by  the 
Eighth  Circuit.** 

In  contrast,  however.  In  Foss  v.  Conn^ii. 
Bioner^  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First 
Circuit  had  held  legal  fees  paid  or  incurred 
In  defense  of  actions  brought  by  private  par- 
ties were  deductible,  even  though  the  de- 
fense was  unsuccessful  and  even  though  the 
private  action  was  based  on  violation  of 
statutory  law. 

As  a  matter  of  first  Impression  It  might 
well  be  asked  whether  it  should  make  any 
difference  whether  litigation,  arising  out  of 
violations  of  law,  is  brought  by  governmental 
authority  or  by  private  party.  In  either  case, 
a  vloltalon  of  law  is  involved.  Hence,  ar- 
guably, It  would  frustrate  public  policy  in 
one  instance  Just  as  much  as  In  the  ctb.er 
to  allow  deductions  for  legal  expenses  ari.;:;g 
out  of  a  statutory  violation. 

The  second  circuit  apparently  did  not 
think  it  should  make  any  difference  wheti.er 
the  action  was  governmental  or  private.  Tiie 
second  circuit  stated  flatly  In  Its  opinion  in 
National  Outdoor  Advertising  that  Its  de- 
cision was  in  conflict  with  the  first  clrcuiis 
decision  in  Foss. 

Heininger  case  reexamined:  The  leading 
court  decision  in  this  connection  today  is 
the  Supreme  Covu-t  opinion  In  Commission; er 
V.  Heininger.  In  Helnlnger  the  taxp.-^ver 
was  engaged  In  mall  order  btisiness.  The 
Postmaster  General  determined  that  the  tax- 
payer's advertisements  were  misleading,  and 
Issued  a  fraud  order  directing  that  all  mail 
addressed  to  the  taxpayer  be  marked  fraiidu- 
lent  and  returned  to  the  senders.  The  tax- 
payer brought  suit  to  enjoin  enforcement 
of  the  mall  fraud  order,  but  was  unsuccess- 
ful. 

The  Commissioner  disallowed  a  claimed  de- 
duction for  legal  fees  and  related  expenses 
Incurred  in  connection  with  that  tmsuccess- 
ful  litigation.  The  Board  of  T&x  Apperils 
upheld  the  Commissioner,  citing  the  second 
circuit  as  authority.** 

The  CoMTt  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit, however,  reversed.  Indicating  that,  on 
legal  principle,  it  was  not  Inclined  to  follow 
the  second  circuit  decision  In  National  Out- 
door Advertising.*  The  seventh  circuit  snld 
that  the  allowance  of  a  deduction  for  the 
legal  fees  was  supported  rather  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  first  circuit  in  Po6s.««  The  sev- 
enth circuit.  In  Heininger  appears  to  have  as- 
sumed that  the  decisions  of  the  first  ai^.d 
second  circuits  were  in  conflict,  and  chose  to 
follow  the  view  of  the  first  circuit.  The  Su- 
preme Court  in  Heininger  affirmed  the  sev- 
enth circuit. 

It  was  considered  by  many  at  the  tin.e 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Heiningrr 
that  the  Supreme  Court — in  allowing  a  de- 
duction for  unsuccessful  litigation  costs  m 
defense  against  the  mail  fraud  order  Issued 
by  the  Postmaster  General — had  overruled 
the  positions  taken  by  the  second  and  eighth 
circuits.  It  might  have  been  said  that 
although  statutory  law  might  forbid  cer- 
tain acts  In  themselves,  public  policy  does 
not  discourage  persons  from  defending  them- 
selves against  criminal  prosecution  or  other 
charges  based  on  Illegal  acts. 

Longhorn  Portland  Cement  case  and  G.C  M. 
24377:  A  year  after  the  Heininger  decision. 
the  Tax  Court  in  Longhorn  Portland  Ceme.c 
Co.*'  held  that  a  taxpayer  could  deduct  lep .1 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  an 
unsuccessful  defense  of  a  suit  brought 
against  the  taxpayer  by  the  State  of  Texas 
for  penalties  on  the  groxmd  that  the  tax- 
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payer  had  violated  the  Texas  antitrust  law. 
Xbe  IRS  acquiesced.** 

In  the  same  year,  the  Service  Issued  G.C.M. 
24377.**  holding  that,  on  the  bctfla  of  Hein- 
inger and  Longhorn  Portland  Cement,  legal 
expenses  Incurred  by  a  corporation  in  imsuc- 
cessiully  defending  against  criminal  anti- 
trust proceedings  brought  by  Federal  or  State 
authority  against  the  corporation  were  de- 
ductible." In  the  same  vlen,  the  Service 
ruled  in  1946  that  legal  expenses  Inctirred 
m  connection  with  the  defense  of  a  suit 
brought  by  the  Price  Administrator  for  viola- 
tion of  the  OPA  regulations  were  deductible.»^ 
Presumably  In  view  of  these  IRS  rulings  that 
legal  expenses  Incurred  In  defending  against 
alleged  violations  of  law  may  be  deductible, 
whether  or  not  the  taxpayer  was  successful 
In  his  defense  and  whether  or  not  the  action 
was  brought  by  governmental  authority  or 
private  party,  there  was  only  limited  con- 
troversy on  this  general  point  for  the  follow- 
ing several  years. 

Criminal  versus  civil  actions:  Notwith- 
standing the  Heininger  decision,  the  Long- 
horn Portland  Cement  decision,  and  the 
Service's  position  In  O.  C.  M.  24377  (with  re- 
spect to  the  deductiblUty  of  legal  expenses 
arising  out  of  antitrust  violations) ,  the  Serv- 
ice and  the  courts  tended  to  resist  allowing 
deductions  for  legal  expenses  inctirred  in 
cor.nectlon  with  violations  of  law.  Deduc- 
tions were  subsequently  disallowed  for  legal 
expenses  arising  from  unsuccessftxl  defense 
against  criminal  charges. 

In  1958  the  Tax  Court  in  Thomas  A. 
Joseph  "  held  that  a  taxpayer  could  not  de- 
duct legal  expenses  inctirred  In  an  unsuc- 
cessful defense  against  criminal  prosecution 
for  subornation  or  perjury.  In  the  same  case 
the  Tax  Court  held  that  the  taxpayer  could 
not  deduct  legal  expenses  in  defending  him- 
self in  disbarment  proceedings  resulting  from 
the  criminal  conviction.  The  Tax  Cotu-t 
drew  a  distinction  between  criminal  viola- 
tions and  noncriminal  statutory  violations. 
The  Coturt  said  it  believed  "that  had  the  Su- 
preme Court  [In  Heininger  1  been  confronted 
with  a  deduction  claimed  for  expenses  In- 
curred in  defending  against  conviction  for  a 
crime  which  conviction  eventuated,  it  would 
have  reached  a  different  conclusion  in 
Heininger." 

Similarly,  it  has  been  held  in  a  line  of  cases 
that  legal  expenses  for  unsuccessful  defense 
against  criminal  conviction  for  willful  failure 
to  file  tax  returns  or  for  willful  evasion  of 
the  income  tax  laws  are  not  deductible.'* 

Other  governmental  action:  In  David  B. 
Fa\ilk  "  It  was  held  that  legal  fees  Incurred 
in  connection  with  unsuccessful  defense  in  a 
civil  action  by  the  Government  for  penalties 
under  the  False  Claims  Act  were  not  de- 
ductible. 

Rev.  Rul.  62-175:  In  view  of  these  develop- 
ments, in  the  IRS  reviewed  its  position  in 
G  C.  M.  24377.  It  Issued  Rev.  Rul.  62-175" 
in  1962,  modifying  G.  C.  M.  24377.  and  hold- 
ing that  legal  fees  and  related  expenses  In- 
curred In  the  unsuccessful  defense  of  a 
criminal  prosecution  imder  the  Sherman 
•Antitrust  Act  were  not  deductible  on  grounds 
of  public  policy.  The  Service  distinguished 
b.:h  the  Heininger  and  the  Longhorn  Port- 
land Cement  cases  on  the  groiuid  that 
neither  Heininger  nor  Longhorn  Portland 
Cement  Involved  criminal  prosecution.^* 

Rev.  Rul.  64-224:  More  recently  In  Rev. 
Rul.  64-224"  the  Service  essentially  con- 
r.rmed  Its  position  that  a  distinction  is  to  be 
drawn  between  legal  expenses  arising  from 
civil  actions  and  legal  expenses  arising  from 
criminal  actions.  The  Service  In  Rev.  Rul. 
64-224  went  further,  however,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  David  R.  Faulk  decision  ruled 
that  legal  fees  and  related  costs  paid  or  in- 
curred "in  cases  In  which  the  United  State* 
is  the  Injured  party  as  a  buyer  of  goods  are 
not  deductible."  At  the  same  time,  the 
Service  ruled  that  legal  fees  and  related  costs 
prtid  or  incxured  "In  connection  with  private 


clvU  actions  tinder  Sec.  4  of  tte  Clayton  Act 
would  not  appear  to  frustrate  any  sharply 
defined  public  policy."  •• 

Hence,  the  wheel  of  the  law  might  be  said 
to  have  turned  full  circle,  notwithstanding 
Heininger.     The  rules  concerning  deducti- 
bility of  legal  fees  arising  out  of  violations 
of  law  may  not  l>e  fully  logical,  but  certain 
general  principles  appear  firmly  established. 
A  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  litiga- 
tion Involving  government  action  and  litiga- 
tion Involving  action  by  private  parties  even 
though  the  latter  may  be  based  on  violations 
of  statutory  law.    If  I  were  to  draw  a  con- 
clusion as  to  the  state  of  the  law  in  this  area 
today,  it  would  be  that:   legal  expenses  in 
unsuccessful  defense  against  criminal  pros- 
ecution are  not  deductible  notwithstanding 
that  they  may  be  ordinary  and  necessary  in 
the  general  sense;  legal  expenses  In  vmsuc- 
cessful   defense   against   any   other   actions 
brought  by  governmental  authority  for  vio- 
lation of  law,  are  not  deductible  notwith- 
standing that  they  may  be  "cardinary  and 
necessary"  in  the  general  sense  unless  tax- 
payer can  establish  that  the  statutory  au- 
thority upon  which  the  government  action  is 
based  was  not  intended  to  impose  personal 
punishment;   and  legal  expenses  In  unsuc- 
cessful defense  against  actions  based  on  vio- 
lation of  law,  brought  by  private  parties  are 
deductible   if   taxpayers   can   establish   that 
they  are   "ordinary   and  necessary"   In  the 
general  accepted  sense. 

The  "ordinary  and  necessary"  deduction  Is 
not  a  simple  cw  orderly  rule  of  law.  It  in- 
volves an  Intricate  p€u:kage  of  court  holdings. 
Treasury  Regulations  and  Internal  Revenue 
Service  rulings  that  frequently  lead  to  per- 
plexing contradictions.  Overlapping  legisla- 
tion must  also  be  considered.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  host  of  court  decisions  construing  the 
"ordinary  and  necessary"  provisions  over  the 
years,  they  remain  controverslaL  They  will 
continue  to  provoke  dispute  over  whether 
particular  expenses  are  "ordinary  and  neces- 
sary," personal  or  capital  in  nature,  or  are 
against  public  policy. 

For  these  reasons,  the  "ordinary  and  neces- 
sary" provisions  may  be  criticized  perhaps  as 
not  satisfactory.  McH^over.  the  principle 
that  an  expense  is  "ordinary"  if  it  Is  common 
and  accepted  in  the  industry  in  which  the 
taxpayer  is  engaged  may,  from  one  viewpoint, 
be  considered  fairly  liberal.  Thtis,  an  expense 
Is  "ordinary"  even  though  It  is  incurred  for 
the  first  and  only  time  in  the  lifetime  of  a 
particular  taxi)ayer. 

On  the  other  hand,  It  is  worthwhile  noting 
that,  although  the  cotirts  have  indicated  a 
reluctance  to  superimpose  their  Judgment 
over  that  of  a  taxpayer  on  the  appropriate- 
ness of  a  given  expense,  the  rule  that  an  ex- 
pense to  be  deductible  must  also  be  "ordi- 
nary"  could,  and  indeed  has,  been  applied  to 
produce  restrictive  results."  Strict  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  that  expenses  to  be  deducti- 
ble should  be  commonly  Incurred  by  others 
in  the  same  business  could  well  prohibit  busi- 
ness Initiative  and  innovations.  Prom  the 
policy  vlevrpolnt,  a  brotulsweeplng  provision 
that  might  discourage  btisiness  and  economic 
Initiative  is  subject  to  question.  In  this 
connection,  the  American  Law  Institute  has 
recommended  that  the  "ordinary  and  neces- 
sary" provision  in  section  162  be  eliminated 
for  corporations,  and  that  Instead  a  deduc- 
tion be  permitted  corporations  for  "all  ex- 
penses Incurred  and  losses  sustained"  sub- 
ject only  to  limitations  for  capital  itenxs. 
dividend  distributions,  gifts,  and  public 
policy."" 

Broadsweeping  revisions  of  this  order  may 
provide  a  partial  solution  tn  the  quest  of 
reducing  controversy,  that  otherwise  will  be 
unending.  The  alternative,  presumably.  Is 
patchwork  legislation,  superimposed  on  the 
"ordinary  and  necessary"  provisions." 

Apart  from  broad  liberalizing  revisions 
such  as  the  American  Law  Institute  proposed, 
liowever,  it  is  difficult  to  conclude  that,  on 


balance,  the  "<»dlnary  and  necessary"  provl- 
sions  are  not  as  workable  as  any  other  g«ieral 
rule  would  be  In  covering  the  vast  grey  ana 
of  cases  which  cannot  be  reasonably  isolated 
and  provided  for  by  specific  legislation. 


»I.R.C.  sec.  162(a). 

'I.R.C.  sec.  312(1)  and  (2). 

*4  Mertens,  "Federal  Income  Taxation," 
ch.  25;  1  Rabkln  and  Johnson,  'Tederal  In- 
come Gift  and  Estate  Taxation,"  ch.  3;  3  Re- 
search Institute  of  America.  "Tax  Coordina- 
tor," ch.  L;  Surrey  and  Warren.  "Federal  In- 
come Taxation."  ch.  3;  643  CCH— Standard 
Federal  Tax  Reports  sec.  1300  et  seq. 

*  Welch  V.  Helvering.  3  USTC  sec.  1164. 
290  U3.  Ill  (1933);  Deputy  v.  DuPont.  40-1 
USTC  sec.  9161.  308  VS.  488;  Commi««toii«r  T. 
Heininger.  44-1  USTC  sec.  9109.  830  TJJB.  467; 
Lilly  V.  Commissioner.  63-1  USTC  sec.  9231, 
343  UJ3.  90.  See  Rev.  RuL  60-261,  1960-2 
CB  42-43. 

•See  H.  Rept.  No.  2333.  77th  Cong..  2d 
sees.  p.  75;  S.  Rept.  No.  1631.  77th  C<»ig..  2d 
sess.  p.  88;  Trust  of  Bingham.  ▼.  Co^nmia- 
sioner.  45-2  USTC  sec.  9327.  325  VS.  366,  874; 
United  States  v.  Gfllmore.  63-1  USTO  sec. 
9285,  372  VS.  39.  46;  Ditmara  T.  Commit' 
sioner.  63-1  USTC  sec  9421.  302  F.  2d  481, 
486  (CA-2). 

•  Cited  at  footnote  4. 

» Cited  at  footnote  4,  at  p.  Il5. 
»  Treas.  Regs.  Sec.  1.162-1  (a) . 
•Treas.   Regs.    Sec    1 .313-1  (d):    Trust  of 
Bingham   v.    Commissioner,   cited   at  foot- 
note 5. 

"CCH  Dec.  9653,  BTA  1106.  1110  (19S7). 
"CCH  Dec.    18,790(M),   11   TCM   141«   142 
(1952). 

u  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  sec.  4.  amended  by 
Revenue  Act  of  1964,  sec.  217. 

"  See  Mortimer  M.  Caplln,  "The  Travel  and 
Entertainment  Expense  Problem."  39  Taxes 
"The  Tax  Magazine"  947  (December  1961). 
"Treas.  Regs.  sees.  1.274-1  through  1.374-B 
set  out  in  detail  the  rules  which  wiU  be  ap- 
plied by  examining  agents.  They  are  essen- 
tial reading  for  determining  the  deductibility 
of  travel,  entertainment  and  gift  expenses  for 
taxable  yean  beginning  on  or  after  January 
1,  1963.  See  also  Rev.  Rid.  63-13,  1963-1  CB 
69;  Rev.  Rul.  63-145,  1963-2  CB  88.  The 
Service  also  puMlshed  a  series  of  queetlMW 
and  answers  relating  to  the  deductibility  of 
travel,  entertainment,  and  gift  expenses. 
which  should  prove  helpful  for  ready  general 
understanding  of  the  nUes.  Rev.  Proc.  68-4. 
1963-1  CB  474;  Rev.  Rul.  63-144.  1963-2  CB 
129. 
"  TIR  613  (July  23, 1964) . 
«  62-2  USTC  sec.  9836  (DC  Fla.)  rev'd  63-2 
USTC  sec.  9841,  325  F.  3d  191  (CA-6) . 

"CCH  Dec.  26.059,  TC  14  (1963).  revM 
64-1  USTC  sec.  9192,  326  F.  2d  878  (CA-4). 

"The  group  members,  including  the  tax- 
payer, were  authorized  to  be  reimbursed  for 
their  proxy  solicitation  costs  by  the  New 
York  Central  stockholders.  However,  cer- 
tain derivative  suits,  claiming  the  reimburse- 
ment to  be  improper,  were  filed  and  settled. 
The  expense  of  $9,453  constitutes  the  net 
out-of-pocket  cost  to  taxpayer  as  his  share 
of  the  settlement  pajrment. 

"In  Graham,  the  taxpayer  claimed  his 
deduction  also  undw  sec.  162,  as  an  ordinary 
and  necessary  expense  Incurred  In  a  trade 
or  business,  and  under  sec.  165.  as  a  loss. 
The  tax  court  held  that  the  taxpayer  was 
not  entitled  to  a  deduction  under  sec. 
162  fc«'  the  reason  that  the  taxpayer  was 
not  engaged  In  a  "trade  or  business"  so  far 
as  the  proxy  fight  was  concerned.  Whether 
or  not  a  taxpayer  Is  engaged  In  a  "trade 
or  business"  Is  of  cotirse  critical  to  the 
allowance  of  a  deduction  under  sec.  162. 
but  it  is  not  relevant  within  the  scope  of 
this  article.  The  Tax  Court  also  held  that 
Graham  was  not  entitled  to  a  loss  deduction. 
In  Surasky,  the  taxpayer  claimed  alterna- 
tively that  the  proxy  costs  were  capital  in 
nature,  to  be  added  to  the  basis  of  his  stock. 
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'•Webster's  New  International  Diction- 
ary" (2decl.). 

-■>  Daniel  S.  W.  Kelly.  CCH  Dec.  20,822,  23 
TC  682  (1955)  aff'd  56-1  ustc  sec.  9170.  228 
F.  2d  512  (CA-7)  (safe  deposit  fees  for  stock 
certificates);  Nancy  Reynolds  Bagley,  CCH 
Dec.  15,561.  8  TC  130  (1947)  (Investment 
counsel  fees). 

^  CCH  Dec.  19,957.  21  TC  134  (1953).  acq. 
1954-1  CB5. 

=■"  53-1  USTC  sec.  9420.  204  P.  2d  777  (CA-2) 
aff'g  CCH  Dec.  18,971,  18  TC  321  (1952),  cert, 
denied  346  U.S.  872  ( 1953 ) . 

=♦  1956-2  CB  170. 

»CCH  Dec.  24,869.  36  "ip  456  (1961). 

»  For  example,  Lutz  v.  Commissioner.  60-2 
USTC  sec.  9687,  282  P.  2d  614,  617  (CA-5) 
(Taxpayer  paid  debts  of  tliree  controlled 
corporations  to  protect  his  own  credit  stand- 
ing in  the  industry) . 

■■"  CCH  Dec.  22.356.  28  TC  298  (1957) . 

»  1957-2  CB  3. 

»56-l  USTC  sec.  9551.  143  P.  Supp.  250 
(DC  Pa.). 

*  See  also.  Shoe  Corp.  of  America,  CCH 
Dec.  22.665.  29  TC  297  (1957),  acq.  1958-1 
CB  6. 

^>  Bingham.,  cited  at  footnote  5. 

^Forbes  v.  Commissioner,  53-1  USTC  sec. 
9420,  204  P.  2d  777  (CA-2) .  cert,  denied.  346 
U.S.  872  (1953). 

»H.  Rept.  No.  2333.  77th  Cong..  2d  sess. 
p.  75;  S.  Rept.  No.  1631.  77th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
p.  88. 

"Compare  Reg.  sec.  1.162-1  (a)  with  Reg. 
sec.  1.212-1  (d). 

=»  49-2  TTSTC  sec.  9388.  176  P.  2d  815  (CA-6) . 

»  48-1  USTC  sec.  9146.  165  P.  2d  483  (CA-5) . 

"  Bingham,  cited  at  footnote  5. 

*•  See  footnote  5. 

"Treas.  Regs.  sees.  1.162-1  (b)  (2) .  1.212-1 
(n),  1.263(a)-l. 

"Reg.  sec.  1.263(a)-l  and  2. 

"  POr  example,  sec.  173  (newspaper  circula- 
tion expenditures) .  sec.  174  (research  and  de- 
velopment expenditures),  sec.  175  (soil  and 
water  conservation  expenditures) ,  sec.  248 
(cori>orate  organizational  expenditures). 

«  Rev.  Rul.  60-254,  1960-2  CB  42. 

"  I Jl.C.  sec.  248  permits  certain  expenses 
In  organizing  a  corporation  to  be  amortized 
over  a  5-year  period. 

**Por  example,  Missouri-Kansas  Pipe  Line 
Co.  V.  Commissioner,  45-1  USTC  sec.  9210.  148 
P.  2d  460.  462  (CA-3);  Skenandoa  Rayon 
Corp.  V.  Commissioner,  41-2  USTC  sec.  9631, 
122  P.  2d  268,  271  (CA-2).  cert,  denied  314 
U.S.  696.  See  Gravois  Planing  Mill  Co.  v. 
Commissioner,  62-1  USTC  sec.  9271.  299  P. 
2d  199.  206  (CA-8). 

•^Por  example,  Baltimore  «fr  Ohio  R.  Co.  v. 
Commissioner.  36-2  USTC  sec.  9479,  78  P.  2d 
460  (CA-4)  aff'g  CCH  Dec.  8606-A.  29  BTA 
368  (1933).    See  cases  cited  29  BTA  at  372. 

*«Rev.  Rul.  60-254.  1960-2  CB  42. 

"  General  Bancshares  Corporation,  CCH 
Dec.  25.771.  39  TC  423  (1962);  United  Indus- 
trial Corp.,  CCH  Dec.  25.778(M).  21  TCM 
1482  (1962);  Arkansas  Louisiana  Gas  Co., 
CCH  Dec.  26.008(M).  22  TCM  331  (1963). 

**  General  Bancshares  Corporation  v.  Com- 
m.issioner,  64-1  USTC  sec.  9220.  326  P.  2d  713 
(CA-8);  United  Industrial  Corp.  v.  Commis- 
sioner. 64-1  USTC  sec  9462.  331  P.  2d  605 
(CA-€) ;  Arkansas  Louisiana  Gas  Co.  v.  Com- 
missioner, 64-1  USTC  sec.  9483.  331  P.  2d  850 
(CA-5). 

•»  37-1  USTC  sec.  9289.  89  P.  2d  878  (CA-2) . 

"CCH  Dec.  88.  1  BTA  214  (1924). 

■"  44r-l  USTC  sec.  9109.  320  U.S.  467. 

»•■'  Case  Cited  at  footnote  51  at  pp.  471-472. 

■'  58-1  USTC  sec.  9368.  356  U.S.  27. 

"  Case  cited  at  footnote  53  at  p.  29. 

•-S.M.  4078.  V-1  CB  226  (1926)  (malprac- 
tice); Helvering  v.  Hampton,  35-2  USTC  sec. 
9562.  79  P.  2d  358  (CA-9)  (fraud);  Isaac  P. 
Keeler,  CCH  Dec.  6999,  23  BTA  467  (1931) 
(breach  of  fiduciary  duty) . 

"*CCH  Dec.  24.452,  35  TC  279  (1960). 

'■•CCH  Dec.  26.002.  39  TC  869   (1963). 


"CCH  Dec.  18.872(M).  11  TCM  274  (1952). 

"  58-1  USTC  sec.  9366.  356  U.S.  30. 

"2  USTC  sec.  641,  47  P.  2d  178  (CA-2). 
But  see  Jerry  Rossman  Corp.  v.  Commis- 
sioner, 49-2  USTC  sec.  9333.  175  P.  2d  711 
/  Q  A— 2 ) 

"CCH  Dec.  10.820.  40  BTA  572    (1939). 

"CCH  Dec.  11.832.  44  BTA  600   (1941). 

«2  K.  B.  553,  671  (1920).  quoted  In  Bur- 
roughs Building  Material  Co.  v.  Commis- 
sioner, cited  at  footnote  60,  lit  pp.  178,  179. 

**  Richardson  v.  Mellish,  3  Bing.  229.  252, 
130  ER  294.  303  (1824).  quoted  In  Dixie  Ma- 
chine Welding  &  Metal  Works  v.  United 
States,  63-1  USTC  sec.  9355,  315  P.  2d  439, 
441  (CA-5). 

•*  Tank  Truck  Rentals,  Ino.  v.  Commission- 
er, cited  at  footnote  59,  at  pp.  30.  33-34. 

■>"  Case  cited  at  footnote  59. 

"■  For  example,  Randolph  Paul.  "The  Use 
of  Public  Policy  by  the  Commissioner  In  Dis- 
allowing Deductions."  1954  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Tax  Institute.  715. 

"  Commissioner  v.  Sullivan,  cited  at  foot- 
note 53.  See  also  Tank  Truck  Rentals,  Inc. 
v.  Com.missioner.  cited  at  footnote  59.  where 
the  Court,  although  disallowing  a  deduction 
for  penalties,  referred  to  "oongressional  In- 
tent to  tax  only  net  Income."  The  view, 
however,  has  been  advanced  that  the  Sulli- 
van decision  rests  simply  on  a  principle  that 
there  is  no  basis  in  the  tax  laws  for  discrimi- 
nating between  legal  and  Illegal  businesses, 
and  does  not  support  the  broader  "net  in- 
come" principle. 

'"Cited  at  footnote  59,  at  pp.  35-36. 

■»  Cited  at  footnote  53. 

"  For  example.  Dixie  Machine  Welding  A 
Metal  Works  v.  United  States,  63-1  USTC 
sec.  9355,  315  P.  2d  447  (CA-5)  . 

'-  Cited  at  footnote  59.  at  p.  35. 

■'  See  text  at  footnote  53. 

^  Commissioner  v.  Heininger,  cited  at  foot- 
note 51. 

~-  Case  cited  at  footnote  53. 

'•  41-2  USTC  sec.  9784,  314  U.S.  326. 

"  59-1  USTC  sec.  9262.  358  U.S.  498. 

'•  Case  cited  at  footnote  59. 

^  58-1  USTC  sec.  9367,  35«  U.S.  38. 

»•  52-1  USTC  sec.  9231.  343  U.S.  90. 

■*'  Case  cited  at  footnote  51, 

*-  Famsworth  v.  Commissioner,  59-2  USTC 
sec.  9705.  270  P.  2d  660.  664  (CA-3) . 

"  Sam  Mesi,  CCH  Dec.  21.385,  25  TC  513 
(1955);  Albert  D.  McGrath,  CCH  Dec.  21.988, 
27  TC  117  (1956);  Anthony  Comero  Stralla, 
CCH  Dec.  16.110.  9  TC  801  (1947);  Est.  of 
Joseph  Karger,  CCH  Dec.  20,458(M),  13  TCM 
661  (1954);  Israel  Silbermati,  cited  at  foot- 
note 62. 

^  Sam  Mesi,  cited  at  footnote  83,  at  pp. 
621-23. 

**  See  for  example,  bribes  and  payments 
to  secure  political  Influence,  Harden  Mort- 
gage Loan  Co.  v.  ComTnissitmer,  43-2  USTC 
sec.  9552.  137  P.  2d  282  (OA-10) ;  Rugel  v. 
Commissioner,  42-1  USTC  sac.  9429.  127  P.  2d 
393  (CA-8);  Excelsior  Baking  Co.  v.  United 
States.  49-1  USTC  sec.  9132,  82  P.  Supp.  423 
(DC  Minn.);  Wm.  T.  Stover  Co.,  CCH  Dec. 
22.049.  27  TC  434  (1956);  entertainment 
of  public  officials,  Raymond  F.  Flanagan. 
CCH  Dec.  12,833.  47  BTA  782  (1942);  Kelley- 
Dempsey,  CCH  Dec.  8735.  31  BTA  351  (1934) ; 
flne#  and  penalties.  Burroughs  Bldg.  Material 
Co.  V.  Commissioner,  2  USTC  sec.  641,  47  P. 
2d  178  (CA-2  1931);  damages,  Standard  Oil 
Co.  V.  Commissioner,  42-2  USTC  sec.  9528,  129 
P.  2d  363  (CA-7);  legal  expenses  In  connec- 
tion with  xinsuccessful  defense  against 
criminal  charges.  Acker  v.  Commissioner,  58- 
2  USTC  sec.  9804.  258  P.  2d  568  (CA-6) ;  Com- 
missioner V.  Schwartz,  56-1  USTC  sec.  9370. 
232  P.  2d  94  (CA-5);  Helvering  v.  Superior 
Wines  &  Liquors,  43-1  USTC  sec.  9354.  134  P. 
2d  373  (CA-8);  Burroughs  Bldg.  Material  Co., 
cited  at  footnote  60. 

"The  Supreme  Court  in  Comm.issioner  t. 
Heininger,  appeared  to  have  recognized  the 
doctrine.  However,  it  held  that  expenses 
there  involved  were  deductible,  and  there- 


after in  Lilly  v.  Commissioner  the  Suprpine 
Co\rrt  indicated  certain  reservations  about 
the  validity  of  the  doctrine,  and  assTin-.edi 
the  point  only  arguendo. 

'^  Some  commentators  have  criticizetl  ciis- 
allowing  deductions  for  fines  and  penrUties 
on  the  ground  that  the  disallowance  is  in 
efifect  an  "additional"  penalty.  See  Note 
"Business  Expenses.  Disallowance,  anci 
Public  Policy:  Some  Problems  of  .Sanc- 
tioning with  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  ' 
72  Yale  Law  Jovu'nal  108.  117  (1962). 

^  Case  cited  at  footnote  51  at  pp.  474-75. 

*This  does  not.  however,  apply  to  •co'^is 
of  goods  sold,"  which  have  been  heia  de- 
ductible from  gross  receipts  in  determimne 
gross  income  Lela  Sullenger,  CCH  De--- 
16,735,  11  TC  1076  (1948);  I.T.  4104  l-;5o_2 
CB  71.  '     "    "■ 

"Rent  and  wages  are.  of  course,  deduc- 
tible under  the  rule  of  Sullivan.  See  text  at 
footnote  70.  See  also,  discussion  of  '  jnte- 
grality"  test  below. 

•'  Case  cited  at  footnote  59  at  p.  35. 

»^CCH  Dec.  21.280.  25  TC  43   (1955) 

»^63-l  USTC  sec.  9355,  315  P.  2d  447 
(CA-5). 

^CCH  Dec.  25.309(M).  21  TCM  10   (1962) 

"^  62-1  USTC  sec.  9310,  300  P.  2d  453  .  Ct 
Cls.). 

»*56-l  USTC  sec.  9441.  231  P.  2d  €35 
(CA-7). 

'■  Case  cited  at  footnote  96  at  p.  637.  F^.-^^. 
note  authorities  omitted  from  quoted  m.-.:«- 
rial. 

^  Rugel  V.  Commissioner,  42-1  USTC  ■=« 
9429.  127  P.  2d  393  (CA-8) ;  Easton  Tractor  i, 
Equipment  Co.,  CCH  Dec.  9536,  35  BTA  189 
(1936).  See  also  T.  G.  Nicholson,  OCH  Dec 
10,103,  38  BTA  190  (1938);  Messenger  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  CCH  Dec.  15,993(M).  6  TCM  P88 
(1947). 

»»G.  A.  Comeaux.  CCH  Dec.  16.238  10  TC 
201  (1948). 

1  Raymond  F.  Flannagan,  CCH  Dec  12  h33 
47  BTA  782  (1942);  Cecil  I.  Haas,  CCH  Dec 
19.919(M).  12  TCM  1117  (1953);  Jame^  .4 
Gleason,  OCH  Dec.  25.190(M).  20  TCM  1799 
(1961);  Riss  &  Company,  Inc..  CCH  Dec  26- 
881  (M),  23  TCM  1113  (1964). 

^Kerrigan  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  CCH  Dec 
18,552.  17  TC  566  (1951);  Excelsior  Bak-.ng 
Co.  V.  United  States,  49-1  USTC  sec.  9:32 
82  P.  Supp.  423  (DC  Minn.) . 

'Mary  Lucile  Letris,  CCH  Dec.  11,779  D 
BTA  Memo.  (1941). 

*In  the  Sullivan  opinion,  the  Supron-.e 
Court,  after  finding  that  the  wages  and  rent 
expenses  were  "ordinary  and  necessary'  in 
the  generally  accepted  meaning  of  tl.c^se 
words,  said:  "That  Is  enough  to  permit  the 
deduction,  unless  it  is  clear  that  the  allow- 
ance is  a  device  to  avoid  the  consequence  o! 
violations  of  a  law.  as  in  Hoover  Motor  Ex- 
press Co.  *  •  •  and  Tank  Truck  Rcritals 
*  *  *  or  otherwise  contravenes  the  Fedfol 
policy  expressed  in  a  statute  or  regulation  as 
in  Textile  Mills  •  •  •"  (Italic  addeci  I 
Case  cited  at  footnote  53  at  p.  29 

*  1962-2  OB  45. 

«  Flanagan,  cited  at  footnote  1. 

•  Haas,  cited  at  footnote  1. 

'  Gleason,  cited  at  footnote  1. 

» Riss.  cited  at  footnote  1. 

"Furthermore,  in  Wm.  T.  Stover  Co..  CCH 
Dec.  22,049,  27  TC  434  (1956),  the  Tax  Ovrt 
cited  the  Flanagan  decision  with  apparent 
approval  while  deciding  that  Lilly  did  i.ot 
prevent  denial  of  a  deduction  for  cost^  o' 
private  "employment"  of  a  public  official. 

"  CCH  Dec.  17,669,  14  TC  at  pp.  1079-8f> 

'»  Case  cited  at  footnote  80  at  pp.  96-97. 

"Extended  analysis  of  Textile  Mills  Co-p. 
V.  Commissioner,  cited  at  footnote  76;  Cfi- 
missioner  v.  Heininger,  cited  at  footnote  5!: 
and  Cammarano  v.  United  States,  cited  .a 
footnote  77  does  not  appear  practical  'or 
purjxjses  of  this  inunediate  Issue.  None  of 
these  decisions  clearly  support  Plannp.  ii: 
none  is  necessarily  Inconsistent  with  Fi.ir.- 
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agan.    In  addition,  even  If  It  be  argued  that 

Heininger  restricts  Flanagan,  the  subsequent 

Lilly  decision  more  sharply  focuses  the  issue. 

:'Case  cited  at  footnote  59  at  pp.  S»-34. 

-  See  discussion  of  Tank  Truck  Rentals, 

above. 

'  Hoover  Express  Co.  v.  United  States,  cited 
at  footnote  79. 

■  Universal  Atlas  Cement  Co.  v.  Commis- 
sioner. 49-1  USTC  ^  9110.  171  P.'2d  294  (CA-2). 
cert,  denied  336  U.S.  962;  Commissioner  t. 
Longhom  Portland  Cement  Co.,  45-1  ustc 
;  9242.  148  P.  2d  276  (CA-5) . 

•15U.S.C.  Sec.  15. 

i^T.I.R.  No.  615  (July  24.  1964).  Rev. 
Rul.  64r-224.  1964-33  I.R.B.  13  (Aug.  17, 
1964 1 .  This  ruling  also  held,  however,  that 
amounts  paid  or  incurred  in  satisfaction  of 
danif^e  claims  by  the  United  Statea  under 
sec.  4A  of  the  Clayton  Act.  31  U.S.C.  231. 
are  not  deductible, 
•j  Release  dated  Aug.  21.  19«4. 

:'  See  text  at  footnote  63. 

^  Commissioner  v.  Longhorn  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co.,  cited  at  footnote  115,  at  pp.  276. 
277. 

-  Jerry  Rossman  v.  Commissioner,  49-2 
U  5  TC,  sec.  9333.  175  P.  2d  117  (C-A.-2) . 

»*  See  S.  Rept.  No.  619,  84th  Cong.,  p.  3. 

-^  Flintkote  Co.  v.  Lynsfjord.  1957  Trade 
Cases  sec.  68.674.  246  P.  2d  368  (C.A.-9  1957) ; 
Maltz  V.  Sax,  1940-43  Trade  Cases  sec.  56,- 
259.  134  P.  2d  2  (C.A.-7  1943);  Weinberg  v. 
Si7wiair  Refining  Co.,  48  Supp.  203  (D.C. 
N.  Y.  1942) . 

'^Eastman  Kodak  Co.  v.  Southern  Photo 
Materials  Co..  273  U.S.  359,  373  (1927). 

-■  United  States  v.  Cooper  Corp.,  1940-43 
Trade  Cases  sec.  56,111.  312  U.S.  600,  608 
11941). 

-^  Bruce's  Juices  v.  Am.erican  Can  Co.,  1946- 
47  lYade  Cases  sec.  57.553,  335  U.S.  743,  750 
11947). 

■  63  Congressional  Record  9073  (1914). 
'See  Huntington  v.  Attrill.  146  U.S.  657 

(1892);  Chattanooga  Foundry  and  Pipe 
Wo'ks  V.  Atlanta.  203  U.S.  390  (1960);  Orer- 
nig'i  t  Motor  Co.  V.  Missel,  316  U.S.  572  (1942) : 
see  also.  United  States  v.  Cooper  Corp.,  cited 
at  footnote  126. 

For  example.  Helvering  v.  Hampton,  35-2 
USTC  sec.  9562.  79  P.  2d  358  (CA-9);  Ander- 
.-on  V.  Commissioner.  36-1  USTC  sec.  9085.  81 
F  2d  457  (CA-10). 

=-  CoTTimtssioner  v.  Longhorn  Portland 
Cement  Co..  cited  at  footnote  116;  Standard 
Oil  Co.  V.  Commissioner,  cited  at  footnote  85. 

•'  56  Stat.  23. 

^' I.T.  3627.  1943  CB  111. 

■'^'-  Case  cited  at  footnote  85. 

'  CCH  Dec.  21894  26  TC  948  (1956) . 

■  For  example.  Komhauser  v.  United 
States.  1  U.S.T.C.  sec.  284, 276  U.S.  145  (1928) ; 
Commissioner  v.  Heininger,  cited  at  fcxstnote 
51.  See  also  Welch  v.  Helvering,  cited  at  foot- 
r.o:e  4. 

•  See  discussion  at  p.  809  et  seq. 
"  See  discussion  at  p.  815  et  seq. 

'  See  discussion  at  pp.  817  and  819  et  seq. 
'  Burroughs  Building  Material  Co.  v.  Com- 
rn.-^ioner,  cited  at  footnote  85;  National  Out- 
fioo'-   Advertising  Bureau  v.   Helvering,   37-1 
r  S  TC.  sec.  9289.  89  F.  2d  878  (CA-2 )  . 

'  Helvering  v.  Superior  Wines  <t  Liquor.'^. 
■!■    :  U.S.T.C.  sec.  9354.  134  F.  2d  373  (CA-81. 

35-1  U.S.T.C.  sec.  9091.  75  F.  2d  326  (CA- 
1 1 

CCH  Dec.   12.554,  47  BTA  at   p.   101. 

43   1  U.S.T.C.  §  9287,  133  P.  2d  at  p.  570. 

43-1  U.S.T.C.  $  9287,  133  P.  2d  at  p.  569. 

CCH  Dec.  13,747.  3  TC  310  (1944).  reVd 
■"'n  other  grounds,  45-1  U.S.T.C.  |  9242,  148  P. 
2d  275  (CA-5). 

•  194  CB  18. 

'   1944CB93. 

"  G.  C.  M.  24377  held,  however,  that  such 
expenses  were  not  deductible  to  the  extent 
that  they  constituted  pajTnents  on  behalf 
ot  individual  defendants. 

G.  C.  M.  24810.  1946-1  CB  55. 

■  CCH  Dec.  21.791.  26  TC  562  (1956) . 


"  Acker  V.  Commissioner,  58-2  ustc  sec. 
9804.  258  P.  2d  568  (CA-6);  Port  \:  United 
States,  58-2  ustc  sec.  9702.  163  P.  Supp.  645 
(Ct.  CIS.);  Richard  F.  Smith,  CCH  Dec. 
23.197.  31  TC  1  (1958). 

"  CCH  Dec.  21.894,  26  TC  948  (1956) . 

"  1962-2  CB  50. 

»In  Rev.  Rul.  62-175,  the  Service  also 
referred  to  the  fact  that  in  boUi  Heininger 
and  Longhom  Portland  Cement  the  taxpay- 
ers were  threatened  with  a  "severe  If  not 
complete  dlminishment  of  their  businesses." 
The  Significance  of  this  point  is  not  clear. 

-  1964  I.R.B.  No.  33,  p.  13. 

"1964  I.R.B.  No.  33,  at  p.  15. 

»  See  Deputy  v.  DuPont,  40-1  ustc  sec.  9161. 
308  U.S.  488.  495.  In  Walter  J.  Dannemiller, 
CCH  Dec.  23.025(M),  17  TCM  547  (1868),  It 
was  held  that  travel  expenses  of  a  commodity 
trader  to  consult  with  commodity  specialists 
were  not  deductible  on  the  ground  that  most 
grain  and  cc«nmodity  traders  do  not  travel  to 
consult  experts. 

"  A.L.I.,  Federal  Income  Tax  Statute.  Feb- 
ruary 1954  draft  and  comments,  pp.  268-269. 

«'  Subsec.  (b)  through  (e)  of  sec.  162. 


Way  To  Solve  the  Boxcar  Shortage 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF   MINNX80TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26. 1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  in  its  78th 
annual  report  to  the  Congress,  renews  its 
recommendation  that  the  Commission  be 
authorized  to  determine  the  proper  basis 
for  per  diem  rental  rates  fcM-  the  use  of 
railroad  freight  cars.  This  recommenda- 
tion has  been  carried  in  the  Commission's 
report  since  1955,  and  congressional 
hearings  on  such  legislation  have  been 
held  during  the  84th,  85th,  and  87th  Con- 
gresses. 

Legislation  to  implMnent  the  Commis- 
sion recommendations  was  passed  on 
favorably  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  the  last  Congress — S.  1063 — but 
no  further  action  was  taken. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  I  Introduced  H.R. 
2903,  a  bill  to  Implement  the  ICC  recom- 
mendation, and  again  in  this  Congress  I 
have  introduced  the  same  proposal.  It 
is  my  hope  that  my  bill,  H.R.  3397.  will 
be  given  early  consideration  in  this 
session. 

I  include  the  ICC  recommendation  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 

We  recommend  that  section  1(14)  be 
amended  to  authorize  the  Commission  to 
determine  whether  per  diem  charges  for 
the  use  of  railroad  freight  cars  shall  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  cost  of  ownership 
and  maintenance,  value  of  use,  or  upon  such 
other  basis  or  combination  of  bases  as  will, 
in  its  judgment,  provide  reasonable  compen- 
sation to  the  owner,  contribute  to  sound  car 
service  practices,  and  encourage  the  acqui- 
sition of  an  adequate  national  fleet  of  freight 
cars. 

The  Commission  has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  greatly  concerned  with  the  diminishing 
supply  of  railroad  freight  cars  and  the  crit- 
ical shortages  that  have  occurred  dtiring 
periods  of  peak  loadings.  Foremost  among 
the  factors  contributing  to  these  recurring 
shortages  are  an  Inadequate  car  ownership, 
a  relatively  high  percentage  of  unserviceable 


or  bad  order  cars,  and  the  inefllclent  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  equipment. 

There  Is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  reason 
for  these  shortages — ^the  national  car  supply 
has  dwindled  to  a  new  law  for  this  century, 
despite  the  fact  that  carriers  arc  making  a 
determined  effort  to  repair  and  rebiilld  cars. 
Purchases  are  confined  primarUy  to  eq\ilp- 
ment  of  a  specialized  nature,  which  obvioiisly 
will  not  tend  to  reduce  the  existing  short- 
ages, as  only  a  few  big  shippers  are  afforded 
relief  by  the  new  cars  acquired.  In  1963  a 
total  of  36,468  new  cars  came  on  line  but 
74,822  were  scrapped.  In  the  first  6  months 
of  1964  the  loss  continued  at  the  rate  of 
over  2,400  units  per  month. 

The  assistance  that  can  be  expected  from 
the  Institution  of  the  new  multilevel  per 
diem  system  established  by  the  carriers  wtich 
became  effective  last  year.  Is  questionable. 
This  system  is  based  generally  on  the  concept 
of  adeqoiate  compensation  to  owners  of  cars 
purchased,  on  the  basis  of  cost,  condition,  or 
age,  but  compliance  with  the  plan  is  volun- 
tary and  some  carriers  have  not  accepted  It. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  leglslatloii  wUl 
substantially  assist  in  alleviating  the  crip- 
pling economic  effects  of  freight  car  short- 
ages by  enabling  the  Commission  to  pre- 
scribe and  promtilgate  per  diem  chafges 
which  will  encourage  the  acquiBlti(»i  and 
maintenance  of  a  car  supply  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  conunerce  and  the  na- 
tional defense. 


Does  Alabama  Really  Want  Voters? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  January  26, 19SS 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  past  de- 
bates on  civil  rights  legislation  have  too 
little  emphasized  some  of  Uie  problems 
which  are  the  basis  for  demanding  cor- 
rective action.  The  attached  articles 
from  the  January  24  editions  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Detroit  News, 
graphically  illustrate  the  obstacle  course 
through  which  prospective  registrants 
must  pass  in  order  to  qualify  to  vote  in 
the  State  of  Alabama. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  double 
standards  based  on  race  have  been  un- 
officially established  in  order  to  minimize 
the  participation  of  Negroes  in  the  elec- 
tion process.  It  dramatically  demon- 
strates the  need  for  vastly  simplifying 
these  procedures  by  Federal  statute.  In 
order  to  assure  protection  of  our  funda- 
mental right  to  exercise  the  franchise, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  Honorable 
Emanuel  Celler.  informed  me  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  he  plans  to  hold  early 
hearings  on  his  constitutional  proposal 
to  eliminate  poll  taxes  in  local  elections. 

I  fervently  hope  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  trying  to  persuade 
him  to  expand  his  efforts,  and  once  and 
for  all  eliminate  all  unnecessary  voting 
qualifications.  An  important  adjunct  to 
such  a  concept  would  be  a  provision  for 
the  use  of  Pederal  registrars,  where  local 
administrators  proved  obviously  recal- 
citrant. 

The  articles  in  question  follow: 
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[From  the  Wafihlngton  (D.C.)  Post.  Jan.  24, 

1965] 
Does  Alabama  Rkaixt  Want  Voters? — Some 
People    Might   Think   Certain   Parts   or 

THE     REdSntATION      TESTING     ARE      JUST     A 

Teent  Brr  Ddticult 

(By  James  E.  Clayton) 

In  some  places  in  the  United  States,  regis- 
tering to  vote  Is  a  simple  matter.  In  some 
other  places,  it  Isn't. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  citizen  fills 
In  three  blanks  on  a  punch  card  and  swears 
that  he  Is  qualified  to  vote. 

In  most  areas  of  Virginia,  you  fill  in  18  or 
■o  blanks  and  sign,  a  similar  oath. 

In  Mar^nd,  applicants  |^1  out  a  small 
card  answering  a  handful  of  personal  history 
questions  and  swear  they  are  telling  the 
truth. 

Then  there  is  Alabama.  A  would-be  voter 
signs  such  an  oath,  fills  In  48  blanks,  writes 
from  dictation  a  portion  of  the  Constitution, 
answers  tour  questions  on  government,  reads 
four  excerpts  from  the  Constitution  and  an- 
swers four  questions  about  the  excerpts  and 
then  signs  a  loyalty  oath. 

Perhape  this  explains  why  long  lines  form 
outside  registration  places  in  Alabama,  as 
they  did  in  Selma,  where  67  Negroes  were 
arrested  last  week  for  Illegal  assembly  as  they 
waited  to  try  to  register.  It  takes  a  long 
time  to  fill  out  the  Alabama  application  and 
the  State's  voting  registrars  are  not  noted 
for  their  speed  In  processing  applicants. 

The  biirden,  of  course,  falls  more  heavily 
now  on  Negroes  than  on  whites.  About  20 
percent  of  the  adult  Negroes  in  the  State 
are  registered,  as  compared  with  almost  70 
percent  of  the  adiUt  whites.  In  some  of  the 
State's  black  belt  counties,  where  Negroes 
often  outnimiber  whites  in  population,  al- 
most no  Negroes  are  registered. 

Even  to  provide  the  personal  history  state- 
ment demanded  by  the  State  is  not  easy. 
I  found  that  I  could  not  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions when  I  tried  to  fill  out  a  sample  form. 
I  couldn't  remember  my  Army  serial  number 
and  I  wasn't  sure  of  the  exact  street  nimi- 
bers  of  two  persons  who  could  vouch  that  I 
have  lived  tn  my  precinct  long  enough  to 
be  eligible  to  vote. 

Having  recently  registered  to  vote  in  Vir- 
ginia, I  was  struck  by  the  amount  of  addi- 
tional Information  Alabama  requires. 

In  Virginia,  the  registrars  want  to  know 
your  name;  your  address;  how  long  you've 
lived  In  the  State,  county,  and  precinct; 
when  and  where  you  were  born  or  natural- 
ized; your  occupation;  whether  you  have 
voted  b^ore;  whether  you  have  paid  your 
poll  taxes;  whether  you  are  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  when  you  were  dis- 
charged If  you  ever  were,  and  whether  you 
have  been  convicted  of  a  crime  disqualifying 
you  from  voting. 

Alabama  wants  to  know  all  that — and  it 
also  wants  to  know  each  place  you  have 
worked  and  lived  In  the  past  5  years;  how 
much  education  you  have  received  and 
where;  whether  you  are  married  (and  to 
whom)  or  divorced;  your  sex  and  race;  the 
dates  of  mill^a^y  service  as  well  as  your  serial 
number;  whether  you  have  ever  been  re- 
jected as  a  voter,  and  so  on. 

After  you  get  past  this  personal  history 
quiz  (which  ends  the  registration  procedure 
In  Virginia,  Maryland,  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla  and  most  States) .  Alabama  has  three 
tests  you  must  pass. 

It  is  these  tests  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment attacked  in  a  suit  filed  in  an  Alabama 
Federal  com^  this  month.  The  Justice  De- 
partment says  the  tests  remove  the  meaning 
from  a  part  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  that 
Congress  passed  last  summer. 

One  part  of  the  act  says  that  when  a 
State  prescribes  a  literacy  test  as  a  require- 
ment to  vote,  anyone  who  has  completed 
the  sixth  grade  is  presumed  literate.  Keep 
that  sixth  grade  factor  in   mind  as  we  see 


what  happens  when  a  would-be  voter  takes 
Alabama's  tests. 

First,  a  member  of  the  board  of  registrars 
hands  him  a  paper  on  which  he  must  write 
one  or  more  dictated  excerpts  from  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  They  may  be 
as  short  as  "The  18th  article  of  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  repealed." 

C^,  they  may  be  as  long  as:  "Representa- 
tives shall  be  apportioned  aanong  the  several 
States  according  to  their  retpective  numbers, 
counting  the  whole  number  of  p>ersons  in 
each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed. 
But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election 
for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  the  esecutive  and  Judi- 
cial officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of 
the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of 
the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being 
21  years  of  age.  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for 
participation  in  rebellion,  at  other  crime,  the 
basis  of  representation  tlierein  shall  be  re- 
duced in  the  proportion  which  the  number 
of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the 
whole  nvunber  of  male  citizens  21  years  of 
age  In  such  State." 

These  excerpts  cannot  be  copied.  The  Ala- 
bama registration  form  says  explicitly  that  a 
board  member  is  to  read  them  and  the  appli- 
cant Is  to  write  them  from  dictation. 

After  the  applicant  finishes  writing  out  the 
selected  excerpt,  he  must  answer  four  ques- 
tions to  test  his  general  knowledge  about 
government.  There  are  roughly  400  prepared 
questions  in  100  sets,  and  the  applicant  must 
answer  one  complete  set. 

The  questions  are  generally  simple — "Name 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ' — but  a 
few  are  quite  ambiguous — "Congressional  dis- 
tricting is  required  to  be  done  by:  legislature. 
State  courts.  Congress,  U.S.  Supreme  Co\irt." 

According  to  the  Constitution  and  Con- 
gress, Representatives  can  be  elected  from 
districts  or  at  large.  Alabama's  constitution 
says  the  State  legislature  must  draw  new 
district  lines  every  10  years.  But  after  the 
legislature  faUed  to  do  so  for  60  years,  a 
Federal  court  ordered  an  election  at  large  in 
1962.  The  legislattu-e  has  since  drawn  new 
districts.  In  that  situation,  who  Is  requir- 
ing election  by  districts  in  Alabama? 

After  this  quiz  is  finished,  the  applicant 
reads  four  excerpts  from  the  Constitution 
and  answers  four  questions  about  them. 
These  are  to  test  compreheosion  and  reason- 
ing ability. 

For  example,  the  applicant  reads:  ."The 
right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex." 
The  question,  "Is  there  any  constitutional 
barrier  to  Alabama  passing  a  law  forbidding 
women  to  vote?" 

When  this  is  finished,  the  applicant  signs 
a  statement  saying  that  he  received  no  help 
In  completing  this  "citizenship  and  literacy" 
test,  that  he  had  all  the  time  he  wished  to 
complete  it  and  that  he  waives  any  right  to 
demand  a  copy  of  the  test.  If  the  applicant 
does  not  want  to  sign  the  statement,  he  "must 
discuss  the  matter  with  the  board  of 
registrars." 

Oh  yes,  he  must  also  sign  an  oath  that  all 
answers  are  true  and  that  he  swears  to  sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Alabama,  and  that  he 
does  not  believe  in  or  is  alBliated  with  any 
group  which  advocates  or  has  advocated  the 
overthrow  of  the  State  or  Federal  Govern- 
ments by  unlawful  means. 

Anyone  need  a  refreshfr  on  the  sixth 
grade? 


Some  Sample  Questioks  FaoM  the  Alabama 
Test 
In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  ef  1964,  Congress 
said   that   anyone   who    had    completed   six 


grades  of  school  was  prestmied  to  be  &b;e  to 
read  and  write  sufficiently  well  to  voi<^^  in 
Federal  elections. 

To  register  to  vote  in  Alabama,  however 
one  must  pass  a  "citizenship  and  literacy' 
test  which  includes  questions  about  go\err.- 
ment.  Reproduced  below  is  a  sampling  of 
the  questions  used  by  Alabama  in  its  teiting 
procedure.  A  prospective  voter  Is  asked 
four.  The  Department  of  Justice  says  the 
test  requires  a  level  of  compreherusivc  and 
literacy  higher  than  the  sixth  grade.  Try 
them;   particularly  the  last. 

1.  A  proposed  change  in  the  State  constitu- 
tion is  called  a  proposed  . 

2.  Which  of  the  following  is  a  right  gunran- 
teed  by  the  BUI  of  Rights?  public  education. 
voting,   employment,  trial   by  Jiu-y. 

3.  Name  one  person  now  a  member  <.f  tiie 
governing  body  of  this  cotmty. 

4.  The  Federal  census  of  popiilation  is 
taken  each  5  years.     (True  or  false.) 

5.  To  what  county  official  are  poll  t..>ce= 
paid? 

6.  To  serve  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  person  miist  have  attained  —25, 
— 35,  — 40,  — 45  years. 

7.  What  words  are  required  by  law  to  be 
on  all  coins  and  paper  currency  of  the  Ui.ited 
States? 

8.  The  supreme  cotu-t  is  the  chief  h,w- 
making  body  of  the  State.     (True  or  fa;.<.c  i 

9.  Can  a  municipal  governing  body  levy 
taxes? 

10.  To  veto  a  bill  passed  by  Congress  means 
that:  the  Senate  defeats  it,  the  President  re- 
jects it.  the  court  declares  it  xmcon.-titu- 
tional. 

11.  Cases  tried  before  a  cotirt  are  vi  t>vo 
types,  criminal  and  . 

12.  A  member  of  the  State  ho\ise  of  repre- 
sentatives cannot  succeed  himself.  (True  or 
false.) 

13.  Name  two  levels  of  government  wiiich 
can  levy  taxes. 

14.  Communism  is  the  type  of  goverrmeju 
in:    United  States,  Russia,   England. 

15.  By  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  di:- 
gress.  Congress  can  change  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  (Trjf^  or 
false.) 

16.  How  long  must  a  person  live  in  Al.i- 
bama  to  l>e  eligible  for  registration  as  a  vvter? 

17.  Check  the  applicable  definition  for 
presidential  electors:  persons  chosen  from 
each  State  to  cast  votes  for  President;  per- 
sons qualified  to  vote  in  the  general  electii:>n; 
members  of  the  Cabinet;  persons  qualified  to 
vote  for  President  although  they  have  r.ut 
paid  poll  tax. 

18.  Name  one  board  or  commission  \\:i\\ 
countywlde  authority  which  is  appointed  in- 
stead of  elected. 

19.  Capital  punishment  is  uncon?:i'u- 
tional  in  Alabama.    (True  or  false.) 

20.  In  what  document  or  writing  is  "he 
"Bill  of  Rights"  foxmd? 

21.  If  no  person  receives  a  majority  of  :he 
electoral  votes,  the  Vice  President  is  cho.n-n 
by  the  Senate.    (True  or  false.) 

22.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  nui.=;t 
originate  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Represe::;;- 
tives  to  be  considered  by  Congress,  n.'^e 
or  false.) 

23.  Is  to  "insure  domestic  tranquil!':.  " 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  es'.b- 
lishing  the  Constitution  for  the  rii-cd 
States  of  America? 

24.  A  person  seeking  public  office  in  un 
election  Is  called  a . 

25.  In  Alabama,  a  person  may  lawfully  car- 
ry a  pistol  concealed  on  his  person,  on  :..:.d 
not  his  own  and  not  in  his  own  abode  or  f..\cni 
place  of  business,  without  a  license.  (Trne 
or  false.) 

26.  Name  one  of  the  U.S.  Senators  from 
Alabama. 

27.  Tlie  Congress  decides  in  what  maJ.r.er 
States  elect  presidential  electors.     (True  or 

false.) 


28  Name  one  of  the  Members  fr<»n  Ala- 
bajina  serving  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
senuiives. 

29  Are  members  of  Jury  commissions  in 
Aiab.ima  elected  or  appointed? 

30.  Name  one  kind  of  pwoperty  on  which 
J  tax  must  be  paid  each  year. 

31.  Under  the  U.S.  Constitution,  no  State 
can  lawfully  collect  a  poU  tax  as  a  pre-req- 
ulsite  for  voting  In  any  election.     (True  or 

false  I 

32  N:une    the    President    of    the    United 

State.>. 

33  The  President  is  Commander  in  Chief 
at  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States. 
(Tnie  or  false.) 

34  Does  the  Board  o(f  Equalization  deal 
with  property  taxes  or  dvU  rights? 

35  Name  one  kind  of  drink  referred  to  as 
ux  alcoholic  beverage. 

36.  Wh«e  do  presidential  electors  cast  bal- 
lots for  President:  home  State,  Washington, 
home  county. 

37.  Name  the  State  senator  representing 
this  coim.ty. 

38  The  following  statement  is  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States:  "The 
trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  case  of  im- 
peaclunent.  shall  be  by  jvuy."  (True  or 
false.) 

39  What  official  presides  over  the  State 
senate? 

40.  Name  three  counties  in  Alabama  in 
addition   to  the    one   in  which  you  reside. 

41.  All  poll  taxes  collected  in  the  State 
must  be  used  for  education.     (True  or  false.) 

42.  The  right  to  free  public  education  Is 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.     (True  or  false.) 

43.  Name  a  member  of  the  legislature  from 
this  county. 

44.  Congressional  districting  is  required 
to  be  done  by:  leglslattu-e.  State  courts,  Con- 
gress, U.S.  Supreme  Coiirt. 


[Prom  the  Detroit  News] 

Alabama  Voter  Test — Could  You  Pass? 

Editor's  Note. — The  Alabama  voter  test 
questions  were  put  to  many  persons  by  De- 
troit News  staff  reporters.  The  results  were 
assembled  by  Stoddard  White,  staff  writer.) 

None  of  the  eight  Federal  Judges  in  Detroit 
could  answer  all  three  of  typical  questions 
dem,inded  of  an  Alabaman  seeking  to  vote. 

Of  eight  circuit  Judges,  only  one  got  all 
three  right,  but  the  rest  presumably  would 
be  denied  the  vote  if  they  lived  in  Alabama. 

A  Detroit  News  sampling  shows  that  plenty 
of  highly  educated  people  in  the  Detroit 
area,  regardless  of  their  race,  could  not  pass 
the  new  Alabama  voter  registration  test. 
Following  are  the  three  questions: 

"If  no  person  receives  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  vote,  the  Vice  President  Is  chosen 
by  the  Senate.    True  or  false? 

".Embassadors  may  be  named  by  the  Pres- 
ident without  approval  of  the  Senate.  Trtie 
or  f.iLse? 

v.'here  do  presidential  electors  cast  bai- 
lor: for  President?  —  home  State:  — 
Wcu^hington,  D.C:  —  home  covmty." 

The  News  put  these  questions  before  a 
s.'impling  of  local  citizens,  including  judges, 
oificfholders.  election  officials,  and  profes- 
sors of  constitutional  law. 

N'  :'.e  of  the  eight  Federal  Judges  here  an- 
5w- red  question  1  correctly.  Three  failed 
ai:  he  questions.  Three  got  only  one  right. 
T?.  )  .scored  two  out  of  three,  saying  this  was 
'>^|  •a=:e  of  a  unique  experience  in  their  legal 
Cirt'?rs  or  an  educated  guess. 

Chief  Justice  Theodore  Levin  laughed 
wlu-n  he  scored  zero. 

Im  glad  the  News  Is  pointing  out  the 
ridi'ulotisness  of  this  type  of  question  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  fundamental  right  to  vote 
•n  'iUs  great  country,"  he  said. 

Prosecutor  Samuel  H.  Olsen,  who  also 
sr  .red  zero,  said  it  another  way: 


"These  are  absurd  questions,  as  far  a« 
voting  is  concerned." 

One  of  the  Federal  Judges  pointed  out 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  should  not  be  ex- 
pected. Just  because  of  their  Federal  otice, 
to  know  all  about  constitutional  law." 

He  suggested  that  the  News  ask  professors 
who  teach  that  subject  at  the  city's  three 
law  schools. 

"The  questions  are  specialized  and  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  layman."  declared 
Thomas  C.  Mayer,  an  attorney  who  lectures 
on  constitutional  law  at  the  University  of 
Detroit.  He  did  not  say  how  he  fared  with 
the  questions. 

Prof.  Charles  W.  Quick,  who  has  been 
teaching  the  subject  for  15  years  at  Wayne 
State  University,  got  one  right. 

"This  type  of  question  obvio\isly  is  the 
kind  that  allows  the  examiner  to  do  Just 
as  he  pleases,"  Quick  commented. 

Prof.  Harold  Norris,  of  Detroit  College  of 
Law,  correctly  answered  two  of  the  three 
and  attacked  them  as  "Just  another  effort 
to  discriminate." 

"If  this  type  of  question  Is  being  used," 
he  said,  "Congress  should  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  make  a  sixth-grade  educa- 
tion a  conclusive  presumption  and  not  a 
rebuttable  one." 

CHECKS    CONSTrrUTION 

Judge  Wade  H.  McCree,  Jr.,  first  Negro 
on  the  Federal  bench  here,  graduated  in 
the  top  12  percent  of  his  Harvard  Law  School 
class. 

He  got  only  one  answer  right,  and  agreed 
with  Professor  Quick  that  "they  give  the 
examiner  the  power  to  eliminate  just  about 
anybody  he  cares  to." 

He  missed  the  question  about  Senate  elec- 
tion of  the  Vice  President,  and  pulled  down 
the  Constitution  from  his  bookshelf  for  the 
right  answer.  It  says  that  if  the  electors 
fail  to  reach  a  majority  for  Vice  President 
the  election  is  thrown  into  the  Senate. 

History  shows  this  has  been  done  only 
once.  The  Senate  elected  Richard  Ment<M' 
Johnson  in  1837. 

(If  the  electors  cannot  reach  a  majority 
for  President,  the  House  of  Representatives 
conducts  that  election.  Thus  the  House 
elected  Thomas  Jefferson  tn  1801  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  in  1825.  The  Alabama  test, 
however,  does  not  touch  on  the  Presidency 
in  this  connection.) 

LABELED    ambiguous 

Judge  McCree  and  his  Federal  colleagues. 
Judges  Stephen  J.  Roth  and  Ralph  M.  Free- 
man, not  only  called  the  questions  ridiculous 
and  hopeless  for  the  layman  but  said  they 
are  "ambiguous  and  misleading." 

Circuit  Judge  Charles  Kaufman  answered 
all  three  questions  correctly.  Five  other 
circuit  Judges  missed  one,  and  one  Judge 
missed  two. 

County  Auditor  Charles  P.  Edgecomb 
scored  two  out  of  three,  saying: 

"If  a  guy  in  England  playing  the  soccer 
pool  could  hit  three  straight  like  this,  he 
would  get  $1 .000  to  $1 . 

Edgecomb  missed  only  question  1,  about 
the  Senate  choosing  the  Vice  President. 

•A  guy  has  as  much  chance  of  bemg  eligi- 
ble to  vote  by  answering  these  questions  as 
he  would  hitting  the  numbers,"  said  the 
auditor,  referring  to  gambling  in  the  num- 
bers racket. 

State  Representative  John  J.  Pltzpatrick, 
Detroit  Democrat,  said  he  was  not  surprised 
at  missing  all  three. 

"Only  an  election  expert  would  know  for 
sure,"  he  said. 

COUNCILMAN    AS^rOUNDED 

John  A.  Smith,  city  elections  director, 
missed  the  first  question  but  got  the  others 
right.  His  Wayne  County  counterpart, 
Leonard  F.  Howe,  got  the  first  one  right  but 
missed  the  others. 


One  city  councUman  was  so  mre  the  vice- 
presidential  argument  is  settled  In  the  House 
that  he  locked  It  up  after  he  missed  the 
queetlcxi. 

"That's  pretty  tricky,"  he  said,  asking  that 
his  name  not  be  used.  He  got  the  others 
right. 

"Fantastic"  and  "holy  smoke"  were  the 
words  of  an  Oakland  County  Judge  and  an- 
other law  officer  when  told  the  questions  were 
a  prerequisite  to  voting. 

ROTTEN  AND  DIRTT 

But  Mrs.  Mabel  Chllds,  that  county's  elec- 
tions' director,  scored  100  percent  and  then 
cried,  "Rotten  and  dirty." 

"I  can't  imagine  these  being  a  part  of  a 
voting  test."  she  said. 

"This  kind  of  thing  makes  you  fighting 
mad,"  echoed  Detroit's  Chl^  of  Detectives 
Vincent  W.  Plersante.  "Why  should  a  set  of 
questions  like  this  decide  whether  a  man  can 
vote?" 

He,  too.  criticized  question  1  as  ambiguous, 
saying,  "The  way  it  was  worded,  it  could  al- 
most be  answered  either  way." 

Thirteen  policemen,  lawyers,  stenog- 
raphers, and  assistant  prosecutors  were  given 
the  questions  at  police  headquarters. 

Six  of  them  did  best — two  right.  Four  got 
one  right.     The  other  three  scored  zero. 

CALLED  UNIMPORTANT 

Many  who  missed  question  3 — the  one 
about  where  the  electon  vote — Indicated  that 
the  question  was  unfair  because  it  was  un- 
important. 

"Wherever  they  vote,  it  really  doesn't  count 
until  It  gets  to  Washington,"  one  man 
pointed  out. 

Fire  commissioners,  chiefs,  and  firemen 
were  varying  inaccurate  on  the  three  ques- 
tions. The  only  person  at  fire  headquarters 
who  answered  all  three  correctly  was  Mrs. 
Dorothy  King,  2130  Annabelle,  a  Negro  clerk. 

Mrs.  King  said  she  made  a  study  of  presi- 
dential succession  and  the  elect<M^  coDege 
after  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 

Two  educators  had  no  trouble  answering 
correctly,  but  both  found  fault  with  the  test. 

Prof.  Alfred  H.  Kelly,  chairman  of  the 
Wayne  State  University  history  department, 
found  question  1  "sleepily  worded"  and 
"rather  severe  for  an  average  voter  In  Ala- 
bama." 

Elmer  Pfiieger,  direct<»'  of  social  studies  for 
the  Detroit  public  schools,  said  "Adults  nor- 
mally have  no  use  for  such  odd  bits  of  in- 
formation." 

"I  think  75  percent  of  our  high  school 
seniors  could  answer  correctly,"  Pfiieger  said, 
"but  they  would  have  Just  cc»npleted  a  course 
in  civics." 

Lincoln  Park's  city  clerk.  William  G. 
Suzore,  acknowledged  that  "I  am  certainly 
more  familiar  with  election  lavi^"  when  he 
passed  the  test.  But  he  said  he  doubted 
that  19  percent  of  the  voters  could  answer 
correctly. 

One  Wyandotte  official  commented: 
many  are  misled 

"I  got  one  right.  I  certainly  should  have 
known  better,  and  it  must  l>e  really  rough 
to  have  to  take  such  a  test." 

Seven  Macomb  County  municipal  and 
school  officials  gave  the  wrong  answer  about 
the  Senate  election  of  the  Vice  President. 
Three  were  wrong  on  the  President's  power 
to  apix>int  ambassadors  without  Senate  con- 
firmation. 

Only'^two  missed  the  one  about  electors 
convening  in  their  home  State — but  sc»ne  of 
these  responses  came  after  considerable 
thought  and  a  few  said  they  were  Just 
guesses. 

Many  who  understood  that  someone  is 
chosen  by  the  House  when  the  electors  fall 
to  reach  a  majority  were  misled  into  think- 
ing the  House  chooses  the  Vice  President  as 
well    as    President.    Both,    at    course,    are 
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bracketed  together  on  the  ballot  In  a  presi- 
dential election. 

George  T.  Eddington,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  the  Gro66e  Pointe's  school  superin- 
tendent, said  the  questions  were  much 
harder  thn  those  asked  ot  him  when  he 
became  a  naturalized  American  citizen  In 
1954. 

SUED    BY    UNrrED    STATES 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  has  sued 
the  State  of  Alabama,  charging  that  the  new 
test  is  too  difficult  and  illegally  discrimi- 
nates against  some,  chiefly  Negroes. 

Additionally,  the  Department  charges, 
many  more  whites  than  Negroes  were  regis- 
tered under  a  previous,  easier  test.  Thus,  it 
says,  the  racial  imbalance  of  the  Alabama 
voting  structure  remains  frozen. 

The  test,  the  Department  complained,  re- 
moves the  meaning  from  that  part  of  the  new 
Civil  Rights  Act  which  says  that  when  a  State 
prescribes  a  literacy  test,  anyone  who  has 
completed  the  sixth  grade  is  presumed  to  be 
literate. 

For  those  who  need  the  answers  to  the 
questions,  here  they  are:  (1)  true;  (2)  false, 
and  (3)  home  State. 


Keep  the  Faith 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  Include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  splendid  editorial  written  by 
the  Honorable  Carl  Estes,  publisher  of 
the  Longview  Daily  News,  Longview.  Tex. 
This  editorial  was  in  the  January  21, 
1965  Issue  of  the  Longview  Daily  News. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Keep  the  Faith 

In  a  warmly  solemn  and  moving  inaugural 
address.  President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
Wednesday  issued  this  simple  but  stirring 
challenge:  "Keep  the  faith." 

Calm  and  deliberate  in  tone  and  with  all 
the  dignity  that  befits  the  high  office,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  reminded  this  Nation  of  Its 
great  heritage  of  freedom  and  opportunity 
and  called  for  a  return  to  the  old  virtues 
that  have  made  America  great. 

"Look  within  your  own  hearts,"  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "to  the  old  promises  and  the  old 
dream.     They  will  lead  you  best  of  all." 

What  our  President  was  saying  is  that 
strength  and  hope  come  from  within,  from 
the  heart,  rising  from  the  wellsprlng  of  faith 
In  our  God. 

Standing  at  his  side  and  holding  the  fam- 
ily heirloom  Bible  was  the  alternately  smil- 
ing and  tearful  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson 
related  that  his  mother,  who  had  given  them 
the  Bible,  taught  him  when  a  boy  at  her 
knees:  Keep  faith  in  God,  in  your  fellow 
man,  and   believe  in  yourself. 

That  philosophy  of  faith  and  confidence 
was  In  strong  evidence  as  President  Johnson 
called  upon  God  in  his  opening  sentence,  as 
America's  great  leaders  have  done  since 
colonial  times,  and  closed  his  address  with 
Solomon's  prayer  when  he  became  king. 

In  a  most  significant  linking  of  past  with 
present  to  form  a  base  for  the  future,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  repeated  the  pledge  he  had 
made  to  the  American  people  14  months  ago 
on  that  "sorrowful  day  In  November,"  1963, 
when  he  promised  "to  do  the  best  I  can" 
to  lead  the  Nation. 

The  inaugural  address — Mr.  Johnson's 
first,  although  he  twice  has  taken  the  oath 


as  President — was  a  revealing  statement  of 
his  philosophy  of  the  Nation's  heritage  and 
the  challenge  it  faces  in  these  times  of  rapid 
internal  and  world  changa 

As  for  the  Great  Society  he  envisions  for 
America,  he  said  It  is  not  "the  ordered, 
changeless  and  sterile  battalion  of  the  ants"; 
rather,  "It  is  the  excitement  of  becoming — 
always  becoming,  trying,  probing,  falling, 
resting,  and  trying  again — but  always  trying 
and  always  gaining." 

"In  each  generation — with  toil  and  tears — 
we  have  had  to  earn  our  heritage  again.  If 
we  fail  now,  then  we  will  have  forgotten  in 
abundance  what  we  learned  in  hardship; 
that  democracy  rests  on  faith,  freedom  asks 
more  than  It  gives,  and  the  judgment  of 
God  Is  harshest  on  thoee  who  are  most 
favored.  If  we  succeed,  it  will  not  be  because 
of  what  we  have,  it  will  be  because  of  what 
we  are;  not  because  of  what  we  own,  but 
because  of  what  we  believe." 

Then  President  Johnson,  with  character- 
istic faith  and  courage,  spoke  of  the  futvire: 
"Is  our  world  gone?  We  say  farewell.  Is  a 
new  world  coming?  We  welcome  it — and  we 
will  bend  it  to  the  hopes  of  man." 

It  was  here  that  he  sounded  a  firm  call 
for  Justice,  liberty,  and  union:  "Let  us  now 
Join  reason  to  faith,  and  action  to  experi- 
ence, to  transform  our  new  unity  of  interest 
Into  a  new  unity  of  purpose.  For  the  hour 
and  the  day  and  time  have  come  to  achieve 
progress  without  strife,  to  achieve  change 
without  hatred;  not  without  difference  of 
opinion,  but  without  the  deep  and  abiding 
divisions  which  scar  the  Union  for  genera- 
tions." 

This  Nation,  the  President  said,  "must 
work  now  to  provide  the  knowledge  and  the 
surroundings  which  can  enlarge  the  possi- 
bilities of  every  citizen."  to  "increase  the 
share  of  all"  in  the  "bounty"  of  America,  to 
enhance  Justice  and  liberty  and  to  help  "show 
the  way  for  the  liberation  of  man." 

This  is  the  Bible-based  philosophy  of  our 
President.  This  is  his  inspired  challenge  to 
a  free  people.  This  is  a  •olemn  call,  in  the 
great  American  tradition,  to  "Keep  the 
faith." — Carl  L.  Estes.      i 


Postmaster  General  Grononski  Praised  for 
Christinas  Delivery 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  1900 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  handled  approxi- 
mately 7  billion  pieces  of  mail  a  year. 
That  same  amount  of  mall  was  processed 
in  Just  the  25  days  between  December  1 
and  Christmas  Day,  December  25,  1964. 

The  ability  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  keep  i>ace  with  the  tremendous 
Increase  in  mail — particularly  the  glut 
which  occurs  it  Christmas — is  a  tribute 
to  our  postal  workers  and  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Department  itself. 

Heading  this  huge  operation  is  the 
Postmaster  General.  It  is  he  who  must 
direct  the  myriad  activities  necessary  for 
the  successful  dispatch  and  delivery  of 
letters  and  packages.  While  he  is  sel- 
dom applauded  when  things  go  well,  he 
Is  often  criticized  when  they  do  not. 

For  that  reason  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  see  an  article  In  the  New  York 
Dally  News  by  Mr,  Ted  hevfis  citing  Post- 


master General  Gronouskl  for  a  good  job 
well  done  during  the  Christmas  mail  rush 
of  last  month. 

Because  these  tributes  are  well  de- 
served, I  proudly  request  permission  to 
Insert  the  article  at  this  point  and  re- 
spectfully urge  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues  to  it. 

The  article  follows: 

Capftol  Stuff 
(By  Ted  Lewis) 

Washington,  December  24. — We  have  been 
talking  with  Postmaster  General  Groiiouski, 
who  on  this  Christmas  Eve  is  taking  pride 
In  a  holiday  delivery  exploit  never  equ.iied 
except  by  Santa  Claus. 

More  than  7  biUion  pieces  of  mail,  letters, 
and  packages  have  been  delivered  since  De- 
cember 1.  Two-thirds  of  the  volume  is 
Christmas-type  mail,  and  as  Gronouski  fig- 
ures  It,  this  breaks  down  to  25  letters  or 
packages  received  by  the  average  man,  wom- 
an, and  child  in  the  country. 

It  is  because  the  mail  generally  got 
through  on  time  for  Christmas  that  the 
Postmaster  General  decreed  a  3-day  holiday 
this  weekend  for  the  Nation's  mailmen  and 
other  postal  employees.  This  means,  of 
covuse,  that  the  postman  won't  ring  even 
once  until  next  Monday. 

Perhaps  it  Is  our  saccharine  reaction  to 
the  Christmas  spirit,  but  we  think  Gron- 
ouskl— next  to  Santa  Claus  of  course — de- 
serves a  big  hand. 

So  too  does  the  Job  590,000  year-round 
postal  workers  did,  and  which  Gronouskl 
says  has  him  "bursting  with  pride." 

Gronouskl  really  needed,  for  his  personal 
morale,  a  smooth  Christmas  mall  delivery 
Job  this  year.  No  Postmaster  General  ever 
found  himself  in  the  mess  that  Gronouskl 
did  a  year  ago.  The  Jam  at  key  distributing 
points  was  in  some  cases  not  straightened 
out  until  weeks  after  Christmas. 

The  breakdown  in  1963  Christmas  de".;very 
service  began  less  than  3  months  after  Gron- 
ouskl was  sworn  In  as  John  F.  Keni.edys 
last  Cabinet  appointee,  succeeding  Postmas- 
ter General  J.  Edward  Day. 

The  Jam  up  was  entirely  dtie  to  the  impact 
on  the  Nation  of  Kennedy's  assassination  on 
November  22,  1963.  Until  the  shock  of  the 
President's  death  lifted,  there  was  little 
thought  of  Christmas  cards  or  gifts.  The 
result  was  that  the  holiday  mall  deluge  was 
delayed,  then  came  with  a  last-minute  rush 
which  Jammed  the  delivery  system  with  al- 
most 7  billion  letters,  cards,  and  packages. 

WHEN   statistics    CAN    BE    INTRIGUING 

In  view  of  the  mail  problem  during  Gron- 
ouski's  first  Christmas  In  office,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  he  is  willing  to  g^>  a  little 
overboard  in  expressing  his  satisfaction  about 
this  year's  handling  of  the  holiday  load.  He 
doesn't  say  It  has  been  100  percent  perfect, 
only  99  percent,  but  he  claims  the  Christ- 
mas mail,  despite  its  record  volume  "has 
moved  earlier,  faster,  and  more  smc"  thly 
than  ever  before." 

Statistics  can  be  more  than  a  little  boring 
but  as  they  pertain  to  what  Gronouski  calls 
the  "mail  explosion,"  they  are  intriguir.e 

For  example,  more  mail  was  handled  be- 
tween December  1  and  December  25  this  year 
than  was  handled  in  one  year  not  so  very 
long  ago.  In  1900  the  volume  was  7  billion 
pieces  for  the  entire  year,  about  the  san."  as 
during  this  present  Christmas  period. 

Today  the  postal  service  Is  handlirii:'  72 
billion  pieces  annually,  and  the  volun.e  is 
Increasing  at  the  rate  of  2  to  3  billion  a  yf-.:r. 

There  has  been  a  population  explosion .  of 
course,  but  this  does  not  explain  the  niail 
explosion.  In  1900  there  were  76  million 
Americans.  Now  there  are  192  million.  But 
they  are  writing  far  more  letters  per  indi- 
vidual. If  they  were  only  writing  as  ofter.  as 
their  1900   ancestors  did,   the  annual  n.riil 


volume  would  be  20  billion  pieces  a  year,  not 

70  billion. 

IS  1900  IT  WAS  EASIER  TO  PEN  A  LETTKR 

sure  there  has  been  a  lot  of  "Junk  mail" 
contributing  to  the  mall  explosion.  Despite 
this  factor,  people  are  generally  writing  to 
each  other  more.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  no  simple  explanation  for  this 
positive  trend  which  runs  counter  to  an  age 
In  which  life  is  more  hectic  than  In  the 
thumb-twiddling  homey   days  of   the   Gay 

Nineties. 

It  certainly  was  easier  to  sit  right  down  and 
»Tite  someone  a  letter  back  in  1900,  when 
only  the  logs  in  the  fireplace  were  crackling, 
not  the  TV  commercials. 

It  also  helped  in  those  days  to  know  that 
It  took  only  a  2-cent  stamp  to  send  a  letter 
by  first-class  mail,  and  a  penny  to  mail  a 
chatty  postcard. 

Neither  did  someone  64  years  ago  have  to 
worry  about  some  Infernal  ZIP  code  number. 
It  made  little  difference  whether  a  letter 
from  Braintree,  Mass.,  reached  brother  Joe 
in  Chicago  In  1  week  or  10  days.  It  prob- 
ably still  doesn't,  except  to  the  Post  Office 
Department,  which  Insists  on  expediting 
mail  the  ZIP  code  way. 

HEAR  PROTESTS  ABOUT  THE  CHRISTMAS  STAMP 

V^'hile  this  is  a  most  happy  Christmas  for 
Gronouski,  it  does  not  mean  that  he  is  not 
having  the  usual  troubles  that  go  with  his 
Cabinet  post. 

He  is  in  hot  water  with  some  members  of 
Congress  and  a  segment  of  the  public  because 
of  the  Christmas  stamps  issued  by  his  de- 
partment. They  display  only  floral  decora- 
tions of  the  Christmas  red  and  green  type. 

One  of  his  chief  critics  in  this  respect  is 
Representative  BfeLvm  R.  Lairo,  Republican. 
of  Wisconsin,  who  thinks  a  Christmas  nativity 
scene  stamp  would  be  more  appropriate,  for 
"Chnstmas  has  been  set  aside  as  a  national 
holiday  to  honor  the  birthday  of  Jesus 
Christ!" 

The  Post  Office  Department's  answer  is 
that  since  stamps  were  first  issued  the  policy 
has  been  not  to  commemorate  specific  re- 
ligious events  and  subjects.  Moreover,  it  was 
decided  before  this  year's  Christmas  stamp 
design  was  chosen,  that  a  stamp  depleting 
Christ  at  the  Nativity  scene  would  arouse  too 
much  controversy,  both  among  those  who 
would  object  to  use  of  the  religious  Idea  and 
those  who  might  think  that  a  cancellation 
imprint  on  the  stamp  was  a  sacrilege. 

The  controversies  over  new  p>08tage  stamps 
are  one  of  the  perfjetual  headaches  of  the 
Postmaster  General's  Job.  But  today  at  least 
Grjiiouskl  deserves  a  merry  Christmas 
happy  New  Year  greeting  for  getting  the 
n-.a.i  there  on  time. 


Sir  WinstoD  Churchill 


in  praise  of  this  man's  life  and  in  sorrow 
at  this  man's  death,  for  we  in  Dalltis  owe 
him  a  detyt.  Three  years  ago,  while  I 
was  the  mayor  of  the  fine  city  of  Dallas, 
Sir  Winston  was  made  an  honorary  citi- 
zen of  Dallas.  In  responding  to  this 
city's  tribute  to  him.  Sir  Winston  paid 
Dallas  one  of  its  most  revered  compli- 
ments. We  will  never  forget  this  great 
man  or  his  warm  remarks  about  our  city. 


Danger  in  Visit  by  Russians 


SPEEKH 

OF 

HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  25,  1965 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
constituents  from  the  Fifth  District  of 
Texas  will  think  me  remiss  in  my  duty 
if  I  do  not  express  in  their  behalf  that  we 
of  Dallas  County  join  with  those  in  this 
au  ;ust  body  and  those  of  the  world  who 
ha\e  expressed  their  deepest  sorrow  at 
tl.t  passing  of  one  of  the  century's  ablest 
'■\Tders  and  statesmen,  Sir  Winston 
CliUrchill.  Particularly,  representing 
^  ;!as  do  I  feel  motivated  to  speak  out 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26. 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
obvious  attempts  by  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration to  embrace  the  Soviet  Union 
with  a  policy  of  coexistence  are  clear  to 
us.  The  danger  of  such  a  pwlicy  is  recog- 
nized by  many  Americans. 

Columnist  Marguerite  Higgins  wrote 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Thurs- 
day, January  21  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Star  and  discussed  the  specific  dan- 
ger of  the  Invitation  President  Johnson 
issued  to  Russian  leaders  to  visit  this 
country.  I  believe  that  this  article  Is 
extremely  timely  and  worthy  of  thor- 
ough review  by  State  Department  and 
White  House  policymakers. 

The  article  follows: 
Point  of  View  :  Dakgee  n*  Visrr  by  Russians 
(By  Marguerite  Higgins) 
Questioned  about  President  Johnson's  re- 
cent Invitation  to  Russian  leaders,  a  White 
House  wag  replied,  "We  are  operating  arotind 
here  under  the  theory  that  familiarity  breeds 
consensus." 

But  Johnson's  "getting  to  know  you"  gam- 
bit in  the  state  of  the  Union  message  is  no 
laughing  matter,  for  it  already  has  unleashed 
tremendous  pressures  from  certain  business 
circles  who  have  been  restive  under  trade  re- 
strictions lmp>06ed  in  part  by  national  se- 
curity consideration  and  in  part  by  the  Soviet 
Union's  outrageous  refusal  to  make  any  rea- 
sonable settlement  of  its  enormous  lend- 
lease  debt  to  us. 

It  has  been  U.S.  poUcy  to  withhold  grant- 
ing credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  untU  the 
debt  question  has  been  satisfactorily  solved. 
But  according  to  Depftrtment  of  Commerce 
officials,  some  eager  businessmen  with  visions 
of  massive  trade  dancing  in  their  heads  have 
been  arguing  that  some  way  ought  to  be 
found  of  getting  around  these  Inhibitlorvs. 

SUSPICIOUS   SOUND 

Indeed  some  of  the  businessmen  who  have 
returned  from  a  trade  conference  in  Moscow 
sound  sxispiciously  as  if  they  have  talked 
themselves  Into  believing  that  Russian  ex- 
posure to  the  American  capitalists  way  oif 
trading  is  going  to  reform  the  Kremlin  and 
soften  their  hard  Communist  hearts  toward 
things  Western. 

But  this  Is  not  all.  There  are  even  some 
administration  officials  who  are  arg^alng  that 
visits  oif  hi^-level  Russians  contribute  to  the 
prospects  of  peace  by  showing  them  how 
peace  loving  the  American  people  are.  Ac- 
cording to  this  school,  the  visit  of  Nlklta 
Khruschev  b««  In  1069  had  precisely  this 
effect  on  that  colorful  old  Bolshevik. 

Now  it  may  be  that  certain  cultural  and 
trade  exchanges  have  their  uses.  But  It  would 


be  Idiotic  if  we  were  to  make  any  conces' 
slons  In  this  matter  to  the  Soviet  Union 
under  tbe  Uliision  that  these  exchanges  in 
themselves  are  going  to  chang«  poUdee  and 
official  attitudes. 

For  there  is  plenty  of  history  in  this  mat- 
ter of  such  exchanges  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  there  is  not  t^e  slightest  evidence  to 
support  the  contention  that  exposure  to 
Americans  and  American  goods  necessarily 
sweetens  In  any  enduring  way  the  normaUy 
harsh  course  of  Russian-American  relations 
or  softens  the  Kremlin's  dictatorship. 

In.  1932  it  was  in  great  part  pressure  from 
American  businessmen  that  determined 
President  Roosevelt  to  recognize  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  IQSO's  American  businessmen 
and  engineers  made  enormous  contributions 
to  the  rapid — ^and  ruthless — Industrialization 
of  the  Soviet  Union  under  Stalin.  Then  In 
World  War  n  billions  and  billions  of  doUars 
worth  of  American  machines  and  machine 
tools  were  poured  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Even  today,  a  tourist  lucky  enough,  tor 
example,  to  have  a  close  look  at  a  Soviet  auto 
factory  wUl  be  astonished  at  the  amount  ot 
heavy  machinery  "made  In  Detroit." 

And  It  Is  worth  remembering  that  neither 
American  know-how  nor  American  machines 
prevented  Stalin  from  making  a  pact  wltb 
Hitler  when  it  suited  him.  or  from  waging 
the  bitter  cold  war  in  the  period  Immediate- 
ly after  1945. 

.  And  In  the  case  of  Khrushchev,  his  visit  to 
the  United  States,  which  from  beginning  to 
end  was  a  kind  of  Russian  spectacular  on 
American  soil,  did  not  inhibit  him  one  whit 
from  placing  his  offensive  missiles  in  Cuba 
precisely  3  years  later. 

About  all  that  came  out  of  the  "spirit  of 
Camp  David"  was  a  sUghtly  more  polits  tone 
In  Pravda  and  Izvestia  that  lasted  a  few 
months.  And  by  the  summer  of  1901. 
Khrushchev  was  again  pushing  the  Berlin 
crisis  to  the  brink  of  war. 

As  to  convincing  the  Russians  that  the 
United  States  Is  peace  loving,  there  Is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  those  authorities  on  the 
Soviet  Union  who  warn  that  this  portrait  of 
a  pacific  American  can  be  overdone. 

WOULD  BE  NAIVE 

In  the  words  of  one  Kremlin  watchers: 

"In  these  days  when  the  most  aggressive 
Communist  power — Red  China — ^Is  trying  to 
convince  the  world  that  America  Is  a  paper 
tiger.  It  would  be  naive  not  to  realize  that 
this  propaganda  can  have  Its  effect.  It  had 
its  effect,  for  example,  on  Khrushchev. 

"Khrushchev  came  to  visit  and  saw  that  we 
were  peace  loving.  But  he  dared  to  put  his 
nuclear  missiles  90  miles  off  our  shores,  con- 
vinced that  the  American  paper  tiger  woiUd 
do  absolutely  nothing. 

"And  in  the  future,  too,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  going  to  be  played  for  fooU  If  they 
allow  themselves  to  think  that  visits  of  So- 
viet leaders — or  any  Communist  leaders — are 
going  to  turn  them  Into  friends.  They  are 
here  to  case  fhe  Joint,  which  is  well  and  good 
if  we  are  hardheaded  enough  to  extract  the 
same  in  return,  and  meantime,  everybody 
keep  their  hands  on  their  wallets." 


A  Giant  Is  Gone  From  Our  Midst 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NrW    TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  January  26. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Winston 
Churchill — the  imbodiment  of  Western 
civilization's  struggle  toward  peace  in 
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the  20th  century — has  departed  fn»n  us. 
The  uniqueness  of  the  man  Is  best 
summed  up  In  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American of  January  25,  1965: 
Chttrchill 

The  great  man  Is  dead.  With  him  has 
died  a  part  of  the  20th  centviry. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  was  a  towering 
figure  of  our  age,  a  unique  man  who  grasped 
and  molded  history  as  few  before  him. 

Those  fortimate  enough  to  have  lived  dur- 
ing his  day  can  treasure  this  knowledge: 
they  are  contemporaries  of  one  who  ranks 
with  such  titans  of  history  as  Caesar,  Na- 
poleon, George  Washington,  and  Lincoln. 

Who  of  us  will  ever  forget  how  he  rumbled 
defiance  when  Britain  stood  alone  during 
World  War  n?  Who  of  us  has  not  thrilled 
to  the  rolling  resonance  of  his  words? 

His  brandy,  his  cigars,  and  famed  V-Bign 
became  his  luunlstakable  hallmarks  and  he 
relished  them  as  one  who  loved  life  and  his 
fellow  man. 

We  are  proud  that  his  mother  was  an 
American  and  that  he  accepted  honorary 
American  citizenship,  the  sole  Individual  so 
honored  in  this  century. 

Soldier,  Journalist,  statesman,  and  his- 
torian— he  was  all  of  these  in  a  manner  sel- 
dom equaled.  Yet  he  was  more  than  any  of 
them. 

He  was  the  embodiment  of  a  stubborn 
determination  to  preserve  honor,  decency, 
and  dignity  In  the  affairs  of  men.  For  him, 
clvlllBation  and  all  it  implied,  built  up  over 
the  centuries,  was  sacred. 

A  giant  Is  gone  frc«n  our  midst. 


UkrainiaB  Americans  CoBtribnte  to  tbe 
American  Way  of  life 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF  vntmsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  IS,  1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  2 
short  years,  from  1918  to  1920,  the 
Ukrainian  people  had  independence. 

Since  that  time  they  have  been  swal- 
lowed up  as  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Americans  who  have  long  held  high  the 
principle  of  self-determination  of  peoples 
pay  q^eclal  tribute  to  these  wonderful 
people  of  Eastern  Europe  during  this 
month,  the  47th  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic. 

All  of  us  here  In  Congress  are  well 
aware  of  the  great  contribution  to  Amer- 
ican life  made  by  the  Ukrainian  Ameri- 
can Immigrants,  be  they  from  the  19th 
century  or  among  the  60,000  Ukrainian 
displaced  persons  who  came  to  our 
shores  and  became  a  part  of  our  national 
life  after  World  War  n.  One  of  the  best 
statements  I  have  read  about  Americans 
of  Ukrainian  background  was  written 
by  Joseph  L.  Dichten  In  "One  America," 
edited  by  Brown  &  Roucek.  I  have 
unanimous  consent  to  place  part  of  that 
statement  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
at  this  point: 

Contributions  to  American  Letb 

The  XTkralnlan  American  Immigrant  has 
done  more  than  his  share  in  the  building  of 
the  Nation.    He  has  worked  In  great  num- 


bers in  factories  and  farms,  railroads  and 
mines,  and  his  unremitting  labors  have 
helped  to  strengthen  the  vast  and  crucially 
important  industrial  power  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  strongly  Identified  himself 
with  the  cause  of  organised  labor,  and  has 
zealously  participated  in  the  founding  and 
growth  of  the  American  labor  movement. 
The  Ukrainian  Immigrant  brought  with  him 
from  the  old  country  a  loTe  of  his  own  home 
and  his  own  piece  of  land;  thus,  the  Ukrain- 
ian American  family  unit  has  always  been  a 
sturdy,  stable  entity. 

Many  areas  of  American  culture  have 
profited  from  the  contributions  of  the 
Ukrainian  Immigrant.  Hi»  music,  songs,  and 
folk  dances  have  greatly  influenced  American 
composers  and  choreographers.  George 
Gershwin  used  an  old  Ukrainian  theme  as 
a  base  for  his  "Don't  Forget  Me"  from  the 
operetta  "Song  of  the  Flame."  The  Ukrain- 
ian National  and  the  United  Ukrainian  Folk 
choruses,  composed  mainly  of  young  Ukrain- 
ian Americans  born  In  ttie  United  States, 
have  been  acclaimed  by  critics  as  among  the 
best  ever  heard  In  the  United  States.  One 
reviewer  described  the  Ukrainian  National 
Chorus  as  "a  human  organ,  an  instrument 
of  Incomparable  precision  and  incomparable 
expressiveness.  It  can  rustle  like  leaves  In 
the  forest;  it  can  be  lyrical  as  a  lark  at  dawn; 
it  can  be  sonorous  as  thunder  over  moun- 
tains." These  choral  groups  were  created  by 
Prof.  Alexander  Koshetz,  a  Ukrainian  Im- 
migrant who  lived  In  New  York  untU  his 
death  in  1944.  Professor  Koshetz  left  Tie- 
hind  him  several  notable  compositions  and 
arrangements  of  Ukrainian  songs  for  Ameri- 
can choruses. 

Ukrainian  dances  are  often  considered 
among  the  most  vivid  and  colorfxil  of  all 
folk  dances  by  virtue  of  charm  and  express- 
iveness, and  many  of  their  basic  steps  have 
found  their  way  Into  the  American  dance. 
The  world-renowned  sculptor,  Alexander 
Archipenko,  has  made  his  contribution  to 
modern  American  art.  His  sculptures, 
created  in  New  York  and  California,  can  be 
found  in  many  American  museums.  Movie 
stars  John  Hodlak  and  Anna  Sten  are  of 
Ukrainian  descent.  Volodymyr  Tlmoshenko, 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  economy  of  the 
Ukraine  and  Russia,  was  a  professor  at  Stan- 
ford University  In  California. 

Many  other  Individual  contributions  to 
American  life  by  Ukrainians  can  be  cited. 
Ukrainian  American  sciantlsts,  composers, 
singers,  cartoonists,  and  athletes  have  gained 
positions  of  prominence  and  have  con- 
tributed to  the  mainstream  of  American 
culture. 

However,  the  greatest  contribution  to 
American  life  has  been  made  by  the  Ukrain- 
ian group  as  a  whole — by  the  himdreds  and 
thoTisands  of  Ukrainian  immigrants  and 
their  families.  The  Ulcrainian  churches, 
organizations,  and  press  have  become  In- 
tegral parts  of  the  American  cult\ire,  and  are 
concrete  examples  of  the  best  that  can  bo 
attained  through  the  realization  of  the 
concept  of  "c\iltural  pluralism." 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  M.  Frasek. 


The  SonI  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  cabolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25, 1965 

Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  the 


distinguished  editor  of  the  Tulsa  Trib- 
une,  should  be  read  by  every  citizen  in 
the  United  States.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country. 

Who  Is  Tampering  With  the  Soul  op 
America? 

(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  the  Tulsa 
Trlbime) 

I  am  about  ot  inflict  upon  you  a  Jeremiad. 

Long  before  the  prophet,  Jeremiah,  utt«red 
his  lamentations  about  the  evil  behavior  of 
the  Children  of  Israel,  the  world  had  seen 
many  calamity  howlers.  We  have  cuneiform 
tablets  describing  the  moral  decay  of  Babylon 
and  Chaldea.  We  have  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions predicting  that  Osiris  and  Ra  will  smite 
the  Egyptians  for  their  wickedness.  And  so 
today  when  I  make  some  comments  about  the 
moral  climate  of  America,  and  about  our  re- 
sponslbilltiee  therefore  as  temporary  custodi- 
ans of  America's  press,  I  speak  in  a  very  old 
tradition. 

The  calamity  howler.  It  is  customary  to 
dismiss  such  fogeylsm  as  I  am  about  to  dis- 
play with  a  tolerant  laugh.  For  while  it  was 
freely  predicted  all  through  the  ages  that  the 
world  was  going  to  hell.  It  hasnt  gone  to 
hell  yet.  Who  can  deny  that  In  practically 
aU  the  crafts  and  certainly  all  of  the  sciences 
we  are  fiirther  advanced  than  we  ever  have 
been?    Why  not  be  cheerfully  optimistic? 

I  think  I  can  tell  you  why.  Human  prog- 
ress has  never  been  steady.  It  has  washed 
back  and  forth  like  waves  upon  a  beach. 
Happily,  there  has  also  been  an  Incoming 
tide,  80  the  waves  have  washed  higher  and 
higher  as  each  great  civilization  came  on. 

But  the  pathway  of  history  Is  littered  with 
the  bones  of  dead  states  and  fallen  empires. 
And  they  were  not.  In  most  cases,  promptly 
replaced  by  something  better.  Netirly  a  thou- 
sand years  elapsed  between  the  fall  of  we.stern 
Rome  and  the  rise  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
In  between  we  had  the  Dark  Ages  in  which 
nearly  all  of  man's  Institutions  were  inferior 
to  those  which  had  gone  before.  I  don't  want 
my  children's  children  to  go  through  a  couple 
of  centuries  of  dialectic  materialism  before 
the  sun  comes  up  again. 

So  the  Jeremiahs  haven't  been  so  wiong, 
after  all.  It  is  sad  to  watch  the  beginnings 
of  decay.  It  is  sad  to  see  an  age  of  Pericles 
replaced  by  the  drunken  riots  of  Alcibl.;de6. 
There  was,  indeed.  Just  caxise  for  gloom  when 
Into  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars  went  Nero 
and  Caligula,  and  when  the  once-noble  Prae- 
torian guard  becfune  a  gang  of  assassins 
willing  to  sell  the  throne  to  the  tc^  bidder. 

Alarlc's  Goths  finally  poured  over  the  walls 
of  Rome.  But  it  was  not  that  the  walls  were 
low.  It  was  that  Rome,  itself,  was  low.  The 
sensual  Ufe  of  Pompeii,  the  orgies  on  Lake 
Trasimene,  the  gradually  weakened  fiber  of  a 
once  self-disciplined  people  that  reduced 
them  at  last  to  seeking  safety  in  mercen;vries 
and  the  payment  of  tribute — all  these 
brought  Rome  down.  She  went  down  too 
early. 

And  so  I  look  upon  our  own  country  and 
much  that  I  see  disturbs  me.  But  we  rtre 
a  great  people.  We  have  a  noble  tradition. 
We  have  much  to  teach  the  world,  and  if 
America  should  go  down  soon  It  would  be 
too  early. 

One  thing  is  certain.  We  shall  be  given 
no  centiuies  for  a  leisurely  and  comforutble 
decay.  We  have  an  enemy  now — remorse- 
less, crude,  brutal,  and  cocky.  However  much 
the  leaders  of  the  Conmiunist  conspiracy 
may  lie  to  their  subjects  about  our  motives. 
about  our  conditions  of  prosperity,  about 
our  policies  and  alms,  one  thing  they  be- 
lieve thexoselves  implicitly — and  that  is  that 
we  are  in  an  advanced  state  of  moral  dec'.nie 

When  Nikita  Khrushchev  visited  Hollyw  ood 
he  was  shown  only  one  movie  set,  that  of 
a  wild  dance  scene  In  Can-Can.  He  said 
it  represented  decadence  and  I  am  sure  he 


really  thought  so.  It  is  a  dogma  of  current 
Communist  faith  that  America  is  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  ripening  for  the  kilL 

Do  you  know  what  scares  me  about  the 
Communists?  It  is  not  their  political  sys- 
tem, which  is  primitive  and  savage.  It  is 
not  their  economic  system  which  works  so 
badly  that  progress  in  a  few  directions  is 
purchased  at  the  price  of  progress  in  all  the 
rest.  It  Is  their  puritan  Ism.  It  is  their  dedi- 
cation and  self-sacrifice. 

It  does  no  good  to  comfort  ourselves  with 
the  reflection  that  these  are  products  of 
endless  brainwashings,  of  incessant  propa- 
ganda, of  deprivation  by  censorship  and 
Jamming  of  counterinformation  and  con- 
trary arguments.  The  dedication  is  there. 
Tlie  confidence  that  they  are  morally  supe- 
rior is  there. 

The  naive  questions  of  your  Intourist  re- 
veal only  too  quickly  that  she  thinks  she 
is  talking  to  a  self-indulgent  fop  from  the 
court  of  some  latter  day  Louis  XIV.  In  the 
schoolyard  the  children  rush  up  to  show 
you,  not  their  yo-yos,  but  their  scholarship 
inedals.  And  when  you  offer  them  new  Lin- 
coln pennies  as  souvenirs  they  rip  off  their 
little  Young  Pioneer  buttons  and  hand  them 
to  you,  proud  that  they  are  not  taking  gifts, 
but  are  making  a  fair  exchange. 

The  Russian  stage  is  as  austere  as  the 
Victorian  stage.  Russian  literature  may  be 
corny  but  it  is  clean,  and  it  glorifies  the 
Russian  people  and  exudes  optimism  and 
promise.  Russian  art  is  stiffly  representa- 
tional, but  the  paintings  and  the  sculpture 
strive  to  depict  beauty  and  heroism — Rus- 
sian beauty,  of  course,  and  Russian  heroism. 

And  what  of  us? 

We  are  now  at  the  end  of  the  third  decade 
of  the  national  insanity  known  as  progres- 
sive education.  This  was  the  education 
where  everybody  passes,  where  the  report 
CiiTds  were  noncommittal  lest  the  failure  be 
laced  with  the  fact  of  his  failure,  where  all 
moved  at  a  snail  pace  like  a  transatlantic 
convoy  so  that  the  slowest  need  not  be  left 
behind,  and  all  proceeded  toward  adulthood 
in  the  lockstep  of  togetherness.  Thus  the 
competition  that  breeds  excellence  was  to  be 
sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  something  called 
life  adjustment. 

With  what  results?  We  have  watched 
Juvenile  delinquency  climb  steadily.  We 
have  produced  tens  of  thousands  of  high 
t-chool  graduates  who  move  their  lips  as  they 
read  and  cannot  write  a  coherent  paragraph. 
While  our  Russian  contemporaries,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  the  mass  man, 
hav  been  btisy  constructing  an  elite  we  have 
been  engaged  in  the  wholesale  production  of 
mediocrity.     What  a  switch. 

When  was  the  last  time  you,  as  editors  and 
publishers,  examined  the  ciu"riculums  of  your 
local  schools?  How  did  your  schools  rank  on 
the  standardized  Iowa  tests?  When  have 
you  looked  at  your  schools'  report  cards  and 
the  philosophy  behind  their  grading  sys- 
tem? Have  you  asked  to  examine  any  senior 
Tnglish  themes?  Have  you  offered  any  rec- 
ognition to  your  schools'  best  scholars  to 
compare  to  the  recognition  you  accord  your 
schools'  best  football  players? 

For  the  funny  thing  about  progressive 
educators  is  that  theory  vanishes  when  the 
rrieree's  whistle  blows  for  the  kickoff.  In 
the  classroom  they  pretend  to  grade  sub- 
jectively, against  the  student's  supposed 
c.ipacity,  lest  he  be  humiliated  by  nattiral  in- 
;ictequacy.  But  on  the  football  field  they 
never  put  in  a  one-legged  halfback  on  the 
theory  that,  considering  his  disability,  he's  a 
preat  halfback.  They  put  in  the  best  half- 
back they've  got,  period.  The  ungifted  sit 
on  the  bench  or  back  in  the  stands  even 
•hough  they,  too,  might  thirst  for  glcffy.  If 
f'ur  schools  were  as  anxious  to  turn  out 
brains  as  they  are  to  turn  out  winning  foot- 
♦^'Tli  teams  this  strange  contradiction 
wouldn't  exist. 


Having  neglected  disciplines  in  education. 
It  was  quite  logical  that  we  should  reject  dis- 
ciplines In  art.  The  great  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  past  studied  anatomy  bo 
diligently  that  they  often  indulged  In  their 
own  body  snatching.  And  today,  after  many 
centuries,  we  stare  at  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  or  at  the  walls  of  the  Relchs- 
musee  and  marvel  at  their  works. 

But  this  self -discipline  is  of  little  concern 
to  the  modern  nonobjective  painter.  All  he 
needs  is  pigment  and  press  agent.  He  can 
throw  colors  at  a  canvas  and  the  art  world 
will  discover  him.  He  can  stick  bits  of  glass, 
old  rags,  and  quids  of  used  chewing  tobacco 
on  a  board  and  he  is  a  social  critic.  He  can 
drive  a  car  back  and  forth  in  pools  of  paint 
and  Life  magazine  will  write  him  up. 

Talent  is  for  squares.  What  you  need 
is  vast  effrontery.  If  you  undertake  to  paint 
a  cow,  it  must  look  something  like  a  cow. 
That  takes  at  least  a  sign  painter's  ability. 
But  you  can  claim  to  paint  a  picture  of  your 
psyche  and,  no  matter  what  the  result,  who 
Is  to  say  what  your  psyche  looks  like?  So 
our  musevuns  are  filled  with  daubs  being 
stared  at  by  confused  citizens  who  haven't 
the  guts  to  admit  they  are  confused. 

But  the  age  of  fakery  in  art  is  a  mild  cross 
that  American  civilization  bears.  Much 
more  serious  is  our  collapse  of  moral  stand- 
ards and  the  blunting  of  our  capacity  for 
righteous  indignation. 

Our  Puritan  ancestors  were  preoccupied 
with  sin.  They  were  too  preoccupied  with 
it.  They  were  hag-ridden  and  guilt-ridden 
and  theirs  was  a  repressed  and  neurotic  so- 
ciety. But  they  had  horsepower.  They 
wrested  livings  from  rcx:ky  land,  built  our 
earliest  colleges,  started  our  literature, 
caused  our  industrial  revolution,  and  found 
time  In  between  to  fight  the  Indians,  the 
French,  and  the  British,  to  bawl  for  aboli- 
tion, women's  suffrage  and  prison  reform, 
and  to  experiment  with  graham  crackers  and 
bloomers.     They  were  a  tremendous  people. 

And  for  all  their  exaggerated  attention  to 
Bin,  their  philosophy  rested  on  a  great  gran- 
ite rock,  liian  was  the  master  of  his  bouI. 
You  didn't  have  to  be  bad.  You  could  and 
should  be  better.  And  if  you  wanted  to  es- 
cape the  eternal  fires  you'd  damned  well 
better  be. 

In  recent  years  all  this  has  changed  in 
America.  We  have  decided  that  sin  is 
largely  imaginary.  We  have  become  enam- 
ored with  " behavior istlc  psychology."  This 
holds  that  a  man  is  a  product  of  his 
heredity  and  his  environment,  and  his  be- 
havior to  a  large  degree  Is  foreordained  by 
both.  He  is  either  a  product  of  a  happy 
combination  of  genes  and  chromosomes  or 
an  unhappy  combination.  He  moves  in  an 
environment  that  will  tend  to  make  him 
good  or  that  will  tend  to  make  him  evil. 
He  Is  Just  a  chip  tossed  helplessly  by  forces 
beyond  his  control  and,  therefore,  not  re- 
sponsible. 

Well,  the  theory  that  misbehavior  can  be 
cured  by  pulling  down  tenements  and  erect- 
ing In  their  places  elaborate  public  housing 
is  not  holding  water. 

The  crime  rates  continue  to  rise  along 
with  our  outlays  for  social  services. 

We  speak  of  undeprlvilege.  Yet  the 
young  men  who  swagger  up  and  down  the 
streets,  boldly  fiauntlng  their  gang  symbols 
on  their  black  Jackets,  are  far  more  blessed 
in  creature  comforts,  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement, and  freedom  from  drudgery  than 
90  percent  of  the  children  of  the  world. 

We  have  sown  the  dragon's  teeth  of  pseu- 
doscientific  sentimentality,  and  out  of  the 
ground  has  sprung  the  legion  bearing  switch- 
blade knives  and  bicycle  chains. 

Clearly  something  Is  missing.  Could  it  be 
what  the  rest  of  the  world's  children  have 
been  given — the  doctrine  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility? 

Relief  is  gradually  becoming  an  honorable 


career  in  America.  It  is  a  pretty  fair  life,  tf 
you  have  neither  conscience  nor  pride.  Tbe 
politicians  will  weep  over  you.  The  State  will 
give  a  mother  a  bonus  for  her  Ulegitimate 
children,  and  if  she^neglects  them  sufiBciently 
she  can  save  enough  out  of  her  ADC  (Aid  to 
Dependent  Children)  pa3^mentB  to  keep  her- 
self and  her  bo3rfriend  in  wine  and  gin. 
Nothing  is  your  fault.  And  when  the  city 
fathers  of  a  harrassed  community  like  New- 
burgh  suggest  that  able  bodied  welfare 
clients  might  sweep  the  streets  for  "liberal" 
editorialists  arise  as  one  man  and  denounce 
them  fM-  their  medieval  cruelty. 

'  I  dont  know  how  long  Americans  can 
stand  this  erosion  of  principle.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  some  of  my  starry-eyed  friends 
are  kidding  themselves  when  they  pretend 
that  every  planeload  of  Puerto  Rlcans  that 
puts  down  at  Idlewlld  Is  equivalent  in  poten- 
tial to  every  shipload  of  Pilgrims  that  put 
into  old  Plymouth.  Nations  are  built  by  peo- 
ple cai>able  of  great  energy  and  self-dlscl- 
pllne.  I  never  heard  of  one  put  together  by 
cha -cha-cha. 

The  welfare  state  that  taxes  away  the  re- 
wards for  responsible  behavior  so  that  It  can 
remove  the  age-old  penalties  for  irrespon- 
sible behavlc»'  Is  buUding  on  a  foundation 
of  Jelly.  It  is  time  we  stopped  this  elaborate 
pretense  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  genuinely  unfortunate  and  the  mobs  of 
reliefers  who  start  throwing  bottles  every 
time  the  cope  try  to  make  a  legitimate  arrest. 

Finally,  there  is  the  status  of  our  enter- 
tainment and  our  literature. 

Can  anyone  deny  that  movies  are  dirt- 
ier than  ever?  But  they  dont  call  it 
dirt.  They  call  It  "realism."  Why  do  we 
let  them  fool  us?  Why  do  we  nod  owl- 
Ishly  when  they  tell  us  that  filth  Is 
merely  a  daring  art  form,  that  licen- 
tiousness Is  really  social  comment?  Isn't 
It  time  we  recognized  Hollywood's 
quest  for  the  fast  buck  for  what  It  is? 
Isnt  it  plain  that  the  financially  harassed 
movie  industry  Is  putting  gqbs  of  sex  In  the 
darkened  drive-ins  In  an  effort  to  lure  curious 
teenagers  away  from  their  TV  sets?  Recent- 
ly the  screen  industry  solemnly  announced 
that  henceforth  perversion  and  homosexual- 
ity would  no  longer  be  barred  from  the 
screen  provided  the  subjects  were  handled 
with  "delicacy  and  taste."     Good  Lord. 

And  we  of  the  press  are  a  party  to  the 
crime.  Last  year  the  movie  ads  in  our  news- 
paper got  so  salacious  and  suggestive  that  the 
advertising  manager  and  I  decided  to  throw 
out  the  worst  and  set  up  some  standards. 
We  thought  that  due  to  our  ukase  there 
might  be  some  interruption  In  advertising 
Botne  shows.  But  no.  Within  a  couple  of 
hours  the  exhibitors  were  down  with  much 
milder  ads.  How  was  this  miracle  accom- 
plished? 

WeU,  it  seems  that  the  exhibitors  are  sup- 
plied with  several  different  ads  for  each 
movie.  If  the  publishers  are  diunb  enough 
to  accept  the  most  suggestive  ones  those 
are  what  they  get.  But  If  publishers  squawk 
the  cleaner  ads  are  sent  down.  Isn't  It  time 
we  all  squawked? 

I  think  it's  time  we  quit  giving  page  1  play 
to  the  extramarital  Junkets  of  crooners.  I 
think  it  Is  time  we  stopped  treating  as  glam- 
orous and  exciting  the  brazen  shack-ups  of 
screen  tramps.  I  think  it  Is  time  we  asked 
our  Broadway  and  Hollywood  columnists  if 
they  can't  find  something  decent  and  in- 
spiring going  on  along  their  beats. 

And  tbe  stage:  They  raided  Mlnsky's  so 
Minsky's  has  spread  all  over  town.  Bawdi- 
ness  has  put  on  a  dinner  Jacket,  and  seats  in 
the  orchestra  that  used  to  go  for  six-bits 
at  the  Old  Howard  and  Nichols'  Gayety  are 
now  scaled  at  $8.80.  Oh.  yes.  And  we  have 
lots  of  "realism."  Incestuous  Americans. 
Perverted  Americans.  Degenerate  Ameri- 
cans.    Murderous  Americans. 

How  many  of  these  "realistic"  Americans 
do  you  know? 
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Several  months  ago  an  American  touring 
company,  sponsored  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  paid  for  by  your  tax  dollars,  pre- 
sented one  of  Tennessee  Williams'  more  de- 
praved offerings  to  an  audience  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  audience  hooted  in  disgust 
and  walked  out.  And  where  did  it  walk  to? 
Right  across  the  street  where  a  Russian  ballet 
company  was  putting  on  a  beautiful  per- 
formance for  the  glory  of  Russia.  How  dumb 
can  we  get? 

We  are  drowning  our  youngsters  in  vio- 
lence, cynicism,  and  sadism  piped  into  the 
living  room  and  even  the  nursery.  The 
grandchildren  of  the  kids  who  used  to  weep 
because  the  little  match  girl  froze  to  death 
now  feel  cheated  if  she  isn't  slugged,  raped, 
and  thrown  into  a  bessemer  converter. 

And  there's  our  literature.  The  old  eye- 
poppers  of  the  past,  which  tourists  used  to 
smuggle  back  from  Paris  under  their  dirty 
shirts,  are  now  tame  stuff.  Compared  to 
some  of  ovir  modern  slush,  "Ulysses"  reads 
like  the  minutes  of  the  Epworth  League. 
"Lady  Chatterley's  Lover"  has  been  draped 
with  the  mantle  of  art,  and  it  is  now  on  sale 
in  the  corner  drugstore  to  your  high-school- 
age  son  or  daughter  for  50  cents.  Henry 
MUlers  "Tropic  of  Cancer,"  which  resembles 
a  collection  of  Inscriptions  taken  from  privy 
walls,  is  about  to  Join  Lady  Chatterley.  The 
quick-buck  boys  have  apparently  convinced 
our  bumfuzzled  Judges  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  a  peep  show  and  a  moral 
lecture. 

And.  of  course,  we  have  our  latter-day  his- 
torical novels  In  which  the  romance  of  man's 
upward  movement  from  savagery  is  lost  in 
a  confused  welter  of  bundllngs  and  tum- 
blings. The  foreign  reader  of  one  of  these 
epics  on  the  development  of  the  American 
West  must  marvel  that  otir  forefathers  found 
time  to  quell  the  Comanches,  plow  up  Kan- 
sas, and  build  the  transcontinental  railroad, 
while  spending  practically  all  their  time  in 
the  hay. 

Don  Maxwell  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  has 
recently  asked  his  book  department  to  quit 
advertising  scatological  literature  by  Includ- 
ing it  in  the  list  of  best  sellers.  The  critics 
and  the  book  publishers  have  denounced  him 
for  tampering  with  the  facts.  I  would  like 
to  raise  a  somewhat  larger  question :  "Who  is 
tampering  with  the  soul  of  America?  " 

For  nations  do  have  souls.  They  have  col- 
■  lectlve  personalities. 

People  who  think  well  of  themselves  col- 
lectively exhibit  elan  and  enthusiasm  and 
morale. 

DECLINE    OF    GREATNESS 

When  nations  cease  believing  in  them- 
selves, when  they  regard  their  institutions 
with  cynicism  and  their  traditions  with  flip- 
pancy, they  will  not  long  remain  great  na- 
tions. When  they  seek  learning  without  ef- 
fort and  wages  without  work,  they  are  be- 
ginning to  stagger.  Where  they  become 
hedonistic  and  pleasure  oriented,  when  their 
Boy  Scouts  on  their  14-mlle  hikes  start  to 
hitch,  there's  trouble  ahead.  Where  payola 
becomes  a  way  of  life,  expense-account  cheat- 
ing common,  and  union  goonery  a  fiercely 
defended  "right,"  that  nation  Is  in  danger. 
And  where  police  departments  attempt  to 
control  burglary  by  the  novel  method  of 
making  it  a  department  monopoly,  then  the 
chasm  yawns. 

Do  not  let  me  overdraw  the  picture.  This 
is  still  a  great,  powerful,  vibrant,  able,  opti- 
mistic nation.  Americans — our  readers — do 
believe  in  themselves  and  in  their  country. 

But  there  Is  rot  and  there  is  blight  and 
there  is  cutting  out  and  flUlng  to  be  done  If 
we.  as  the  leader  of  free  men,  are  to  survive 
the  hammer  blows  which  quite  plainly  are 
in  store  for  us  all. 

We  have  reached  the  stomach-turning 
point. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  we  should 
reexamine  the  debilitating  philosophy  of  per- 
missiveness. Let  this  not  be  confused  with 
the  philosophy  of  liberty. 

The  school  system  that  permits  our  chil- 


dren to  develop  a  quarter  of  their  natural 
talents  Is  not  a  champion  of  our  liberties. 

The  hectlthy  man  wtio  chooeee  to  loaf  on 
tinemployment  compensation  is  no^  a  de- 
fender of  num&n  freedom. 

The  playwright  who  would  degrade  ua  and 
the  author  who  would  profit  from  pandering 
to  the  worst  that's  in  us  ale  no  friends  of 
ours. 

It  is  time  we  hit  the  sawdust  ti>Ul.  It  is 
time  we  revived  the  idea  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  sin — just  plain  old  willful  sin.  It 
Is  time  we  brought  self-discipline  back  into 
style.  And  who  has  a  greater  responsibility 
at  this  hour  than  we,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
press? 

So  I  suggest : 

Let's  look  to  our  educational  institutions 
at  the  local  level,  and,  if  Johnny  can't  read 
by  the  time  he's  ready  to  get  married,  let's 
find  out  why. 

I^t's  look  at  the  distribution  of  public 
largesse  and  if,  far  from  alleviating  human 
misery,  it  is  producing  the  sloth  and  irre- 
sponsibility that  intensifies  it,  let's  get  It 
fixed. 

Let's  quit  being  bulldozed  and  bedazzled 
by  self-appointed  longhairs.  Let's  have  the 
guts  to  say  that  a  book  is  dirt  if  that's  what 
we  think  of  it,  or  that  a  painting  may  well 
be  a  daub  if  you  can't  figure  out  wliich  way 
to  hang  it.  And  if  some  beatnik  welds  to- 
gether a  collection  of  rusty  cogwheels  and  old 
corset  stays  and  claims  It's  a  greater  sculp- 
ture than  Michelangelo's  "Duvid"  let's  have 
the  courage  to  say  that  it  looks  like  Junk 
and  probably  is. 

Let's  blow  the  whistle  on  plays  that  would 
bring  blushes  to  an  Amerloan  Legion  stag 
party.  Let's  not  be  awed  by  movie  char- 
acters with  barnyard  moralE  even  if  some 
of  them  have  been  photographed  climbing 
aboard  the  presidential  yacht.  Let  us  pay 
more  attention  in  our  news  columns  to  the 
decent  people  everywhere  who  are  trying  to 
do  something  for  the  good  of  others. 

In  short,  let's  cover  up  the  cesspool  and 
start  planting  some  flowers. 

Well,  that's  the  jeremiad.  I  never  thought 
Id  deliver  one  of  these.  I  never  dreamed 
I'd  go  around  sounding  like  an  advance  man 
for  the  watch-and-ward  society.  I  used  to 
consider  myself  quite  a  libera  young  man.  I 
still  think  that  on  some  people  bikinis  look 
fine. 

But  I  am  ied  up  to  here  With  the  educa- 
tionalists and  pseudosocial  scientists  who 
have  underrated  our  potential  as  a  people. 
I  am  fed  up  to  here  with  the  medicine  men 
who  try  to  pass  off  pretense  lor  art  and  pru- 
rience for  literature.  I  am  tired  of  seeing 
America  debased  and  low  rated  in  the  e^es 
of  foreigners.  And  I  am  genuinely  disturbed 
that  to  idealistic  youth  in  many  countries 
the  fraud  of  communism  app>ears  synony- 
mous with  morality,  while  v?e,  the  chief  re- 
pository of  real  freedom,  are  regarded  as  be- 
ing in  the  last  stages  of  decay. 

Unless  I  misread  the  signs  a  great  num- 
ber of  our  people  are  ready  for  a  fresh  breeze, 
a  breeze  of  new  honesty,  new  Idealism,  new 
integrity. 

And  there  is  where  you  come  In.  You 
have  typewriters,  presses,  and  a  huge  audi- 
ence. 

How  fibcut  ral.sing  hell? 


Ukrainian  Independence  Day 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  47  years 
ago  peoples  subjected  to  Russian  autoc- 


racy cast  oflf  the  heavy  yoke  of  that  op- 
pressive regime  and  proclaimed  theij  in- 
dependence. To  tens  of  millions  the 
Russian  revolution  of  1917  seemed  to 
usher  in  a  new  day ;  they  all  then  sought 
and  hoped  to  find  their  freedom  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  czarist  regime.  At  first 
their  most  sanguine  expectations  seemed 
justified,  and  by  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War  nearly  all  ethnic  groups  in 
the  continental  empire  had  attained,  or 
were  about  to  attain,  their  national  in- 
dependence. The  Ukrainians,  as  the 
most  numerous  and  also  as  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  nationality  groups,  had 
done  this. 

Since  mid-17th  century  Ukraine  had 
been  part  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and 
during  all  that  time  the  Russians  had 
tried  to  Russianize  them  by  eradicating 
Ukrainian  nationalism  and  national 
ideals,  but  their  attempts  were  not  suc- 
cessful. Liberty-loving  and  stout- 
hearted Ukrainians  clung  firmly  to  their 
traditional  national  ideals,  and  m  1918 
they  had  their  reward  in  freedom  and 
independence.  On  January  22  of  that 
year  they  proclaimed  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
public, set  up  their  own  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  began  to  rebuild  their  war- 
ravaged  coimtry.  Unfortunately,  tlfi'in- 
dependent  state  thus  created  did  not  last 
long.  Ukrainians  enjoyed  their  hard- 
earned  independence  for  only  2  years: 
they  then  lost  it  to  their  inveterate  foe, 
the  Russian  Communists.  Early  in  the 
1920's  the  coimtry  was  attacked  by  the 
Red  army;  Ukrainians  could  not  by 
themselves  stave  off  this  deadly  threat. 
Soon  the  country  was  overrun,  and  their 
independent  existence  came  to  an  end. 
Before  long  Ukraine  was  annexed  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Since  then,  for  more  than 
44  years,  some  44  miUion  Ukrainians 
have  been  captives  of  the  Kremlin's 
Communist  totalitarianism. 

On  the  47th  anniversary  of  their  in- 
dependence day  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  join  them  in  its  observance.  We  do 
this  gladly  in  the  fond  hope  of  seeing 
them  regain  their  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence once  more  and  live  in  peace 
in  their  historic  homeland,  in  their  fair 
and  fertile  Ukraine. 


The  Utan  of  Onr  Time 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  25,  1965 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us. 
in  this  body  of  Members  truly  repre- 
sentative of  our  Nation,  are  of  that  gen- 
eration which  President  Kennedy  in  his 
inaugural  address  referred  to  as  "tem- 
pered by  war."  We  had,  from  the  tragic 
years  from  1938  to  the  triumphant  year 
of  1945,  our  own  great  leader  in  the 
person  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  but  we 
and  all  people  who  fought  tyranny  dur- 
ing that  dark  convulsion  which  shook  the 
earth  had  another  leader  in  the  person 
of  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

England  has  the  honor  to  call  him  her 
own,  but  we  have  the  honor  to  call  him 
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ours,  too,  by  adoption  and  by  affection. 
From  the  beginning  of  that  conflict 
there  was  tragedy,  and  there  was  fear. 
and  a  new  language  was  imp>osed  upon 
tlie  minds  and  hearts  of  the  American 
people.  As  the  German  armies  overran 
Poland,  the  first  nation  proud  enough 
to  fight  rather  than  svirrender,  the  words 
"blitzkreig,"  "panzer,"  "stuka,"  and 
"gestapo"  became  household  words,  and 
brought  a  foreboding  of  a  terrible  and 
irresistible  force  which  could  menace  us 
even  across  the  Atlantic,  and  as  those 
armies  overran  Prance  this  fear  in- 
creased. 

And  then  that  doughty,  cocky,  mag- 
nificent voice  was  raised,  and  a  more 
familiar  language  went  to  work,  and 
phrase  after  eloquent  phrase  rolled 
across  England,  and  across  America,  and 
put  heart  in  her  people  and  our  own. 

"Give  us  the  tools,"  he  said,  and  Amer- 
ica produced  the  tools. 

'Look  west,  the  land  is  also  bright,"  he 
quoted,  and  the  conscience  and  honor  of 
America  were  awakened. 

"We  shall  fight  on  the  landing  grounds, 
we  shall  fight  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
streets,  we  shall  fight  in  the  hills;  we 
shall  never  surrender,"  he  said,  and  cour- 
age and  resolve  fiowed  from  this  one 
man  into  all  who  enlisted  in  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

For  that  generation  which  was  tem- 
pered by  war,  he  provided  both  the  fire 
and  the  steel;  he  articulated  courage  and 
honor;  he  brought  out  the  best  in  all  of 
us,  and  made  that  generation  greater 
than  it  had  been. 

For  all  those,  in  all  lands,  who  have 
ever  engaged  in  public  service,  he  did 
something  more.  He  demonstrated  the 
value  of  standing  hard  by  one's  beliefs. 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  did  not  always 
leap  mightily  from  triumph  to  triumph. 
He  had  his  political  defeats,  his  public 
repudiations,  and  must  at  times  have 
despaired  for  the  future  of  all  those 
principles  in  which  he  most  deeply  be- 
lieved, but  he  held  to  those  principles  and 
in  the  fullness  of  time  they  were  recog- 
nized, needed,  and  used  to  save  his  na- 
tion and  our  own. 

Not  many  men  live  to  be  recognized  as 
great  in  their  own  time.  None  will  be 
recognized  as  greater  in  our  own.  War- 
rior, statesman,  author,  artist — this  was 
a  man.  This  was  the  titan  of  our  time. 
From  his  life  each  of  us  has  gained 
preatly;  with  his  death  we  join  grate- 
fully to  do  him  honor. 


Persecution  of  Jews  Within  Soviet 


should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  attached  resolution  passed 
by  acclamation  at  that  meeting. 
The  resolution  follows: 

RESOLtmON  ON  SOVIOT  JEWBT,  1964 

This  assembly  of  representatives  of  vlr- 
tually  all  of  the  Jewish  organlzatlona  and 
religious  institutions  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh declares  its  deep  concern  over  and 
condemnation  of  the  treatment  of  our  Jew- 
ish brethren  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  Jews  have  been  singled  out  for  cul- 
tural and  spiritual  genocide.  They  have  suf- 
fered the  confiscation  of  sjmagogues,  the 
closing  of  Jewish  cemeteries,  the  arrest  of 
rabbis  and  lay  religious  leaders,  the  severe 
curtailment  of  religious  observance  and  the 
ban  on  Import  or  fabrication  of  the  mate- 
rials needed  for  such  observance.  They  suf- 
fer discrimination  in  cultural  activities  and 
access  to  higher  education,  and  are  subject 
to  special  restrictions  that  prevent  the  re- 
uniting of  Jews  with  their  fsunllles  in  other 
lands. 

Soviet  Jews  have  been  denied  suiy  sort  of 
national  or  provincitJ  organization,  secular 
or  religious,  such  as  other  nationality  groups 
and  other  religious  sects  have.  WhUe  Soviet 
Jews  are  designated  as  a  nationality,  regard- 
less of  rellgloxis  practice,  they  are  barred  from 
activities  or  institutions  permitted  to  other 
nationality  groups. 

Soviet  Jews,  past  and  present,  are  daily 
vilified  and  maligned  In  the  controlled  press 
and  other  oflSclal  publications.  Judaism  and 
Jewish  history  are  falsified;  an tl -Semitic 
stereotypes  are  exploited  to  portray  the  syn- 
agogues as  a  breeding  ground  of  economic 
and  social  crimes. 

Soviet  Jews,  charged  with  alleged  econcanlc 
crimes,  face  discriminatory  application  of 
maximum  penalties  including  the  death  sen- 
tence, and  the  controlled  press  deliberately 
reports  such  news  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  exacerbate  public  anti-Semitism. 

World  opinion  must  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  end  these  Inhu- 
manities. We  call  upon  the  new  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Government,  as  they  discard  those 
policies  of  the  previous  administration  which 
were  harmful  to  the  well-being  of  their  citi- 
zens, to  abandon  and  turn  away  from  this 
heritage  of  the  Stalln-Klirushchev  era,  with 
Its  violation  of  their  own  constitutional 
guarantees  of  equality  for  all  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  ask  no  special  privilege  for  our  breth- 
ren; we  do  demand  an  end  to  the  massive 
and  systematic  liquidation  of  the  religious 
and  cultural  heritage  of  an  entire  commu- 
nity. We  ask  only  Justice  and  equality,  with 
all  other  cultural  and  religious  mintMitles, 
for  the  Jewish  community. 

Rabbi  MoRDECAi  S.  Chkrtoff. 

Unanimously  passed  by  meeting  of  1,000 
persons,  representing  54  Jewish  organiza- 
tions, in  Pittsbxirgh,  Pa.,  Sunday,  November 
22,  1964. 


Ukrainian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEaJTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
November  22  In  Pittsburgh,  1,000  per- 
sons from  54  Jewish  organizations  In  the 
community  met  to  register  their  concern 
over  the  persecution  of  Jews  within  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.    I 


tunate,  and  through  some  freakish  turn 
and  twist  in  international  affairs  over 
which  they  had  no  control,  have  wit- 
nessed their  own  tragic  failure  in  this 
supreme  task.  The  Ukrainians  have 
been  among  these  unfortunate  people. 
By  the  inexorable  forces  of  nature  their 
fair  land  has  been  surrounded  by  power- 
ful and  aggressive  neighbors,  and  these 
have  shown  no  mercy  In  their  dealings 
with  the  Ukrainians.  Among  the  crud- 
est of  these  neighbors  have  been,  and 
st^U  are,  the  Russians.  In  the  past,  be- 
fore World  War  I,  they  had  held  the 
Ukrainian  p>eople  in  bondage  under  their 
czarist  autocracy.  When  that  autocracy 
was  shattered  in  1917,  Ukrainians  assert- 
ed their  freedom  and  proclaimed  their 
independence  on  January  22,  1918. 

That  historic  event  seemed  for  a  time 
to  have  turned  a  new  page  in  Ukrainian 
history,  but  within  2  years,  before  the 
Ukrainian  people  barely  had  time  to  taste 
the  sweetness  and  joy  of  their  freedom, 
they  were  robbed  of  their  richly  de- 
served prize  by  the  Red  army  of  Com- 
munist Russia.  That  was  in  1920.  and 
during  the  last  44  years  these  ceaseless 
fighters  for  their  f reedcHn  have  known  no 
freedom  In  their  historic  homeland. 
They  have  been  held  down  under  the  un- 
relenting rule  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Kremlin.  During  all  these  years  they 
have  struggled  hard  to  free  th^nselves 
from  the  Kremlin's  tyranny,  but  they 
have  not  been  successful.  On  the  47th 
anniversay  of  their  Independence  day 
we  wish  them  success  in  future  years. 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1965 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  PennsylvanlSL  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  peoples  struggle  to  attain 
their  national  goals,  their  freedom  and 
Independence,  and  after  attaining  these 
goals,  they  do  their  utmost  to  retain 
them.  In  this  task  soma  have  succeeded 
well,  while  others  have  not  been  so  for- 


Dedication  Address — ^^^ctor  Valley 
Latlienin  Hospital 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

or  CALirosifiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  12, 1965 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  include  in  the  Record  the  dedicatory 
address  of  the  Honorable  Joseph  Camp- 
bell, mayor  of  Victorville,  Calif.,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Victor 
Valley  Lutheran  Hospital  on  November 
22,  1964 — a  badly  needed  Institution  of 
healing  for  the  great  Mojave  Desert. 

The  address  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  board,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladies  and  gentl»nen,  the 
most  rewarding  facet  of  the  office  of  mayor 
is  being  granted  the  privilege  of  participating 
in  ceremonies  held  to  recognize  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  goal. 

Mayors  are  called  upon  to  represent  their 
cities  at  every  conceivable  public  function 
from  the  opening  of  ccxnmercial  enterprises 
to  the  dedication  of  houses  of  worship. 

All  mayors  look  forward  to  such  occasions 
because  it  allows  us  to  feel  that  in  some  small 
measure  we  have  participated  in  the  eco- 
nomic or  spiritual  growth  of  our  respective 
commiinlties. 

The  dedication  of  this  beautiful  hospital 
Is  doubly  gratlf  jrlng  because  it  represents,  not 
only  a  tremendous  boon  to  our  economy,  but 
It  Is  also  an  overwhelming  monument  to  the 
awareness  which  the  people  have  ot  their  ob- 
ligation to  their  tirothers. 
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III  my  opinion.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
find  a  community  project  wblch  could  more 
forcefully  demonstrate  the  spiritual  healtb 
and  moral  fiber  of  tbe  population  than  the 
crea  tion  of  a  facility  for  the  sole  and  express 
purpose  of  providing  care  for  all  who  are  ill 
without  regard  to  their  economic  •r  social 
standing,  without  regard  to  the  color  of  their 
skin  or  their  native  tongue  or  without  regard 
to  how  or  with  whom  they  worship. 

I  am  sure  that  none  of  you  can  help  but 
be  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  the  buildings, 
the  excellence  of  design,  the  skill  of  con- 
struction and  the  other  physical  attributes 
of  these  structures  which  we  are  privileged 
to  inspect  in  detail  today,  but  I  would  like 
to  direct  your  heart's  gaze  to  something 
which  Is  on  display  today  which  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  an  engineers  slide 
rule,  an  architect's  plans,  a  builder's  tools  or 
the  steel,  glass,  and  concrete  which  are 
blended  here. 

These  things,  important  as  they  may  be. 
could  not  have  been  combined  to  create  any- 
thing without  one  other  ingredient.  That 
ingredient  was  faith. 

Over  4  years  ago,  a  small  group  of  men 
came  to  my  ofiQce  and  told  me  that  this 
community  was  going  to  build  a  hospital 
and  I  told  them  that  I  knew  the  community 
and  that,  in  my  opinion,  their  dream  was  • 
just  that;  a  dream,  and  that  like  other 
dreams  it  would  fade  and  disappear.  But, 
they  had  a  device  at  their  disposal  which  I 
didn't  recognize  and  didn't  xinderstand. 
They  had  faith  and  faith  Isn't  something 
that  comes  in  limited  quantities.  They  had 
enough  so  that  they  were  able  to  share  it 
with  others,  and,  they  in  turn,  with  still 
others  until  eventually  they  had  enough 
people  infected  with  faith  to  transform  a 
dreana  into  a  substance. 

The  transformation  was  not  without  prob- 
lems and  travail:  but  no  obstacle,  no  dis- 
agreement was  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
diminish  their  faith  nor  dim  their  vision. 
There  were  many  times  when  I  felt  that  the 
obstacle  was  Insurmountable,  but  these  dedi- 
cated people  never  considered  abandoning 
their  dream. 

Tomorrow  morning  the  doors  will  be  open- 
ed and  those  who  have  dedicated  their  Jives 
to  the  healing  arts  will  have  another  place 
to  bring  comfort  and  the  restoration  of 
health  to  those  who  are  ill. 

I  am  keenly  aware  that  I  lack  the  power  of 
rhetoric  to  adequately  express  to  the  small 
band  of  25  or  less,  who  were  the  instrument 
by  which  this  house  of  healing  was  created, 
the  depth  of  our  gratitude  to  them  or  the 
magnitude  of  the  debt  we  owe  them.  They 
have  sought  no  temporal  reward  and  there 
is  none  within  our  power  to  bestow  upon 
them,  but  I  speak  for  all  who  are  present 
and  all  of  the  residents  of  our  valley  and 
all  of  thoee  who  in  the  future  will  have 
received  comfort  and  care  and  health  within 
these  walls,  when  I  say  we  wiU  remember  you 
In  our  hearts  and  in  our  prayers. 


Visit  to  a  Dead  Farm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26. 1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents,  Gustave  Siskoflf.  of  New 
Prague,  Minn.,  is  just  one  of  many  thou- 
sands of  farmers  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Minnesota  greatly 
concerned  and  disheartened  by  the  sick 


state  of  agriculture.  Along  with  his  let- 
ter, Mr.  SlskofF  provided  me  with  a 
column  written  by  Frawley  Hynes  which 
app>eared  in  the  January  issue  of 
Columbia  magazine. 

I  include  it  in  today's  Appendix  as  a 
forceful  statement  of  our  case  for  the 
family  farm : 

Visrr  TO  A  Dead  Farm 
Within  a  radius  of  2  or  3  miles  of  the  frimily 
farmland,  we  can  count  eight  deserted  farm- 
steads This  is  sad  and  a  little  frightening. 
Analyzed,  it  means  that  about  a  fourth  of 
the  rural  people  in  our  neighborhood  have 
left  the  land.  Multiply  thl$  by  thousands 
of  similar  sections  of  the  country  and  you 
have  a  very  disheartening  result.  Indeed. 
These  people  have  been  forced,  by  the  down- 
scale  prices  of  the  last  10  years,  to  sell  their 
land  to  neighbors  or  lease  It  to  corporations; 
or  have  lost  It  to  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies. Or,  perhaps,  have  left  it  idle  because 
they  are  weary  of  trying  to  continue  the  up- 
hill climb  toward  a  fair  and  Just  reward  for 
their  labors.  Or,  are  financially  unable  to 
do  so.  The  saddest  part  of  the  dilemma  is 
that  9  out  of  10  persons,  thus  inhibited,  do 
not  want  to  leave  their  homes  and  their  land 
which  may  have  been  in  tlieir  family  for 
generations. 

Statistics  bluntly  affirm  that  the  cost  of 
starting  even  a  modest  farming  operation,  is. 
at  the  least,  $50,000.  This  is  a  stag- 
gering sum  confronting,  say,  a  young  man 
Just  out  of  university  or  agricultural  college 
or  the  Armed  Forces,  who  Wises  to  make  of 
farming  a  way  of  life  common  to  his  fore- 
bears. Either,  if  he  is  able,  he  must  borrow 
to  buy  land  and  equipment  with  no  assets 
but  his  youth,  his  strength  and  his  enthus- 
iasm: or  he  must  rent  at  a  high  rate  per 
acre;  or.  If  he  Is  fortunate,  be  backed  by 
father  or  friend  already  established  on  pro- 
ductive acres  that  have  managed  to  hold 
their  own  in  the  sliding  agricultural  economy. 
Alternately,  he  Is  forced  to  seek  Job  and  home 
elsewhere,  in  a  distant  State  or  in  the  already 
ballooning  virban  areas,  even  though  farm- 
ing is  bred  in  liis  bones. 

All  this  is  galling  and  frustrating  •  •  * 
there  is  no  more  independent  individual  in 
the  world  than  the  farmer  and,  perhaps,  this 
is  his  nemesis.  If  all  concerned  would  Join 
together  with  one  voice  and  proclaim  una- 
nimity of  price  and  purpose,  the  financial 
status  of  agriculture  would  unquestionably 
rise  and  stabilize.  Judging  by  the  strides 
ahead  made  by  other  aspirants  in  other  fields 
of  endeavor,  so.  at  least,  it  $eems  to  us., 

Rural  life,  with  Its  attendant  labors,  is 
the  oldest  of  all  ways  of  life.  Our  first  par- 
ents tilled  the  soil  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow 
and  were  nourished  and  clothed  thereby.  So 
it  Is  an  ancient,  a  prideful  as  well  as  a 
humbling  way  of  life;  for  the  farmer  deals 
with  and  cooperates  with  nature  for  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind,  as  the  Creator  designated. 
Froni  spring  through  autumn,  he  often  works 
in  all  weathers  from  12  to  16  hours  daily. 
He  tolls  with  his  hands,  his  head,  and  his 
^eart;  physically,  mentally,  yes.  and  spirit- 
ually. If  he  Is  a  true  son  of  the  soil.  His 
needs  must  be,  by  the  very  nature  of  his 
calling,  a  specialist  In  husbandry,  a  sower, 
a  reaper,  a  mechanic,  a  mathematician,  an 
architect,  an  engineer.  He  is  also,  no  mat- 
ter how  astute  and  diligent,  how  resolute  and 
farseeing,  and  knowledgeable,  a  mouse  in 
the  paws  of  economic  progre$s;  a  pawn  of  the 
weather  which  can  bless  him  with  goodly 
harvests  or  ravage,  in  an  hour,  the  fruits  of 
months  of  hard  and  conscientious  labor. 

It's  an  honorable  profession,  farming.  We 
are  loath  to  see  It  lose  dignity;  to  be  forced 
to  become  big  business,  thus  making  the 
modest  family  farm  expendable. 

Farming  has  always  been,  and  should  be 
for  those  who  choose  it,  a  dedicated  and  dis- 
tinct way  of  living.    There  seems  to  be  some- 


thing culpable  and  malfeasant  in  this  un- 
happy draining  away  from  the  land  those 
who  love  it;  as  though  the  world  turns  its 
back  on  the  indomitable  spirit  of  our  pio- 
neers and  the  heritage  they  bequeathed  us. 
We  fear  and  resent  that  something,  whatever 
its  font,  whatever  its  purpose. 

Sometimes  we  drive  into  one  of  the  de- 
serted places  that  disfigure  the  countryside. 
Havoc  is  rampant.  The  woods  have  become 
a  labyrinth  of  tangle  creepers  and  tumbled 
trees.  Weeds  flourish  head  high,  the  habitat 
of  sly,  shy.  woodland  creatures.  Fences 
shamble  and  creep  about  like  huge  distorted 
insects  and  the  silo  tilts  like  a  miniature 
Pisa.  Gaunt  and  gray,  the  barn  spraddles 
on  its  stony  knees:  and  the  granary,  once 
guardian  of  the  harvest,  leans  in  the  wind, 
raddled  and  empty  as  a  vacant  mind. 

What  once,  were  lawn  and  garden  run  riot 
with  thi.stles,  nettles  and  the  unquenchable 
quack.  A  quick  eye  may  discover  a  pinch 
of  beauty  there:  a  bit  of  Queen  Ann's  lace, 
a  shoot  of  lilac,  a  yellow  marigold,  a  purple 
petunia,  coaxing  a  way  up  through  the  dock 
and  the  wild  dill. 

As  for  the  house,  it  huddles  forlornly  amid 
the  scraggling  bushes  with  its  roof  sunken 
and  its  walls  awry.  Wind,  rain  and  snow 
have  climbed  through  the  broken  panes  and 
left  their  footprints  on  the  warping  floor. 
Tatterdemalion  wisps  of  curtain  still  dangle 
at  the  windows.  A  raggety  doll  stands  on  its 
head  in  a  dusty  corner;  and.  In  a  tattered 
story  book  on  the  hearth,  Cinderella  goes  to 
the  ball  in  a  cobwebby  gown. 

Enipty  are  the  rooms  now,  disconsolate, 
echoing,  dusty,  and  doomed  to  complete  dis- 
solution. There  is  nothing  more  sad  or  more 
sobering  than  this:  a  house,  once  a  home 
that  roofed  love  and  laughter,  life  and  death; 
and  now  forever  deserted  by  all  save  the 
vincaring  ghost  of  time. 


In  Remembrance  of  President  Kennedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OF   KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mr.    ELLSWORTH.     Mr.    Speaker.    I 

would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  letter  honoring 
the  death  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
which  was  written  by  Miss  Jackie  Kelley, 
a  senior  at  Argentine  High  School  in 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 
The  letter  follows : 

In  Memoriam 

November  22  will  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  4  most  memorable  days  of  history  in 
our  generation.  On  these  days  of  that  bleak 
November  last  year,  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, 35th  President  of  the  United  State.':. 
answered  the  call  of  God  under  the  guidance 
of  an  assassin's  bullet.  The  loss  of  this  gre.it 
chief  upset  many  diflferent  walks  of  life. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  and  most  mean- 
ingful was  the  President's  family  and  close 
friends.  Not  only  did  they  lose  their  chief, 
but  their  brother,  son,  husband,  and  father. 
The  gap  left  in  their  hearts  remain  solenui 
and  memorable  of  happier  days  when  his 
laugh  and  crinkled  eyes  shown  brightly. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks,  ordered  by 
President  Johnson,  was  designated  to  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren.  On  September  27,  10 
months  and  5  days  after  the  death  of  John 
Kennedy,  the  Warren  Commission  released 
its  extensive  report  to  President  Johnson. 
The    facts   stated   in   the   report   astonished 


people  in  America  who  were  grateful  to  learn 
the  absolute  truth  of  the  happenings  on 
November  22, 1963. 

In  August  1964,  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  opened  and  closed  with  the 
nomination  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  in  November  1964. 
Tlie  Kennedy  clan  supported  Mr.  Johnson,  as 
would  be  the  wish  of  their  fallen  leader.  Mrs. 
John  P.  Kennedy,  still,  in  the  hearts  of 
Americans,  the  first  lady,  again  proved  her 
ability  to  hdld  composure  and  graclousness 
under  the  great  strain  of  memory  of  another 
convention  4  years  previous. 

Was  It  only  4  years  ago  John  Kennedy  ran 
for  and  achieved  the  position  of  President? 
And  was  it  only  1  year  ago  he  was  slain 
and  now  remains  only  In  memory?  The 
answers  to  aU  of  these  questions  Is  the 
affirmative  "yes."  A  fallen  executive  chief; 
answers  to  big  questions;  and  a  new  chief 
beginning,  ends  a  year  of  anxiety  and  mourn- 
ing. The  world  will  forever  mourn  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  but  he  will  stay  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men.  May  God  watch 
over  him  forever. 


Moscow  Warms  np  to  Peiping 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  VIBGIHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  watch  closely  the  inter- 
changes, and  interactions,  between 
Moscow  and  Peiping,  in  order  that  we  not 
be  deluded  into  the  belief  that  a  major 
and  permanent  division  has  occurred, 
harmful  to  the  essential  objectves  of 
Communist  aggression  and  favorable  to 
the  free  world. 

In  this  connection,  and  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix,  I 
include  a  commentary  by  John  Chamber- 
lain which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  January  23,  1965,  as  follows: 
These  Days:  Moscow  Warms  up  to  Peiping 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

In  common  with  most  other  commen- 
tators who  listen  to  professional  Kremlinol- 
ogists,  I  have  been  heartened  by  the  dlflS- 
culties  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  having 
with  Red  China.  But  Vladimir  Petrov,  a 
teacher  of  Russian  studies  at  Tale  University 
wlio  reads  Moscow's  Pravda  and  Izvestia  with 
his  morning  coffee,  takes  a  disturbing  mi- 
nority exception  to  the  general  rejoicing 
over  the  reported  Slno-Sovlet  troubles. 

Contrary  to  general  belief  In  Washington, 
Where  President  Johnson  is  hoping  for  a 
bid  to  visit  Moscow,  Petrov  finds  "the  evi- 
dence of  the  Slno-Soviet  rapprochement 
f'llowlng  Klhrushchev's  demise  overwhelm- 
ing." I  had  asked  him  to  check  through 
Soviet  publications  for  the  last  3  months, 
and  he  comes  up  with  a  disenchanting 
pattern. 

"Whatever  the  Sino-Soviet  differences  are," 
he  says,  "they  are  subordinated  to  the  needs 
of  reestabllshment  of  the  united  front  against 
the  United  States,  which  in  their  book  takes 
p.'ecedence  over  everything  else.  Moreover, 
I  am  convinced  that  in  the  last  3 
months  certain  far-reaching  decisions  have 
been  made  both  In  Moscow  and  Peiping  re- 
lated to  the  btilldup  of  pressure  against  us 
at  all  the  fronts  where  we  have  a  good  chance 
to  lose.  Only  fools  can  Ignore  the  gathering 
s'orm." 


This  Is  a  sweeping  conclusion,  and  It  is 
not  what  any  ot  us  want  to  bear.  Petrov 
Justifies  it  beca\ise — 

After  months  of  vituperation,  Bometlmee 
most  violent,  all  Soviet  publications  have 
cut  off  unfavorable  conunent  about  Commu- 
nist China.  The  change  In  tone,  says  Pe- 
trov, is  startling. 

Chou  En-lal's  visit  to  Moscow  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  October  Revolution  was  re- 
ported with  some  reserve,  but  Petrov  sees 
significance  In  the  fact  that  it  was  reported 
as  fully  as  It  was. 

On  I>ecember  12,  Pravda  printed  an  article 
by  Comrade  Sardesai  of  the  Indian  Commu- 
nist Party  that  was  somewhat  critical  of  his 
fellow  Communists  who  favored  China  (the 
so-called  Indian  "splitters").  A  few  days 
later  Pravda  did  penance  for  this  by  printing 
a  long  report  from  Bombay  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  seventh  congress  of  the  Indian 
Communist  Party.  It  did  not  contain  a 
single  reference  to  Red  China's  intrigues  or 
to  the  bad  split  within  the  Indian  Commu- 
nist movement. 

After  Khrushchev's  departure,  the  Soviet 
papers  stepped  up  their  attacks  on  the  U.S. 
position  In  South  Vietnam.  The  attacks 
slavishly  followed  Mao  Tse-tung's  line. 

Moscow  has  been  hailing  the  leaders  and 
rebels  who  are  most  closely  associated  with 
Peiping:  Ben  Bella  In  Algeria,  the  Slmbas  In 
the  Congo,  Sukarno  In  Indonesia,  Casta-o  in 
Cuba.  This  could  be  Interpreted  as  compe- 
tition with  Red  China  for  Influence,  but  it 
is  nonetheless  curious  that  all  the  Peiplng- 
blessed  Red  regimes  began  to  get  a  larger 
share  of  promises  and  praise  from  Moscow 
after  Khrushchev's  removal. 

Petrov  notes  that  visiting  Soviet  citizens- 
actors,  writers,  and  so  on — have  stopped  tak- 
ing small  gifts  from  Americans.  They  are 
keeping  a  correct  dUtance. 

All  of  this  could,  of  coiirse,  be  interpreted 
as  the  desire  of  Brezhnev  and  Kosygin,  the 
two  new  men  In  charge  of  Soviet  destinies, 
to  find  space  for  maneuver  vis-a-vls  the 
Chinese,  which  Khrushchev  had  denied  him- 
self. Some  observers  report  the  emergence 
of  a  pro-Soviet  clique  in  Peiping.  which  com- 
plicates the  Issue. 

In  any  event,  the  view  of  this  column  is 
that  the  Internal  dlfflcultles  In  the  Red  world 
from  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  east  to  Si- 
beria are  so  great  that  a  firm  group  of  West- 
ern nations  can  face  the  Russians  no  matter 
what  Soviet  relations  with  the  Chinese  mav 
be.  ' 

But  my  worry,  as  always,  Is  that  the  West, 
in  its  pursuit  of  la  dolce  vita,  will  try  to  build 
bridges  to  Soviet  E\irope  without  gaining  any 
economic  or  political  advantage  from  them. 
There  are  stlU  World  War  U  lend-lease  debts 
to  be  settled.  There  are  stUl  those  "hate 
America"  riots  and  the  Embassy  and  library 
vandalism  to  be  called  off. 

So  It  goes  as  we  talk  about  bridge  build- 
ing. We  still  have  advantages  to  press  even 
though  we  may  not  be  able  to  count  on  that 
hoped-for  Slno-Soviet  split. 


Cheating  on  Exams 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  January  25  issue  of  the 
Washing1;on  Daily  News  expresses  my 
feelings  on  the  recent  events  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy  which  have  resulted  In 


the  resignation  of  a  nvunber  of  cadets. 
While  those  who  have  cheated  certainly 
deserve  their  fate.  I  feel  that  the  public 
recognition  of  the  problem  and  the  action 
that  was  taken  speak  well  for  the 
Academy  and  its  honor  code. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point 
the  above-mentioned  editorial  entitled 
"Cheating  on  Exams" : 

Creating  on  Exams 

Unfortunately,  the  ciurent  scandal  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy  marks  neither  the  first 
nor  the  last  episode  Involving  classroom 
cheating  in  American  schools. 

Only  occasionally  does  it  break  out  Into 
the  open,  however,  as  in  this  case  and  in 
the  famous  West  Point  disclosures  of  1951. 
More  often,  the  problem  Is  handled  without 
publicity  by  university  officials  or — even 
worse — the   cheating   goes   undetected. 

The  very  fact  that  the  cheating  was  ex- 
posed Indicates  that  the  great' majority  of 
Air  Force  cadets  abhcN*  the  practice  and 
intend  to  live  up  to  the  words  of  their 
honor  code:  "We  will  not  lie,  steal,  or  cheat 
or  tolerate  among  us  those  who  do." 

And  the  fact  that  Air  Force  officials  have 
moved  promptly  and  openly  against  the 
cheaters  also  is  a  good  omen  for  the 
Academy's  future.  It  says,  clearly  and  firm- 
ly, to  future  cadets:  "Don't  try  this  here." 


Abandoned  Railroad  Rights-of-Way  Can 
Be  Made  National  Recreational  Assets 
by  Conyeiting  Them  Into  Hiking-Cy- 
cling Paths 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  January  5,  1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  now  has  an  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunity to  create  easily  and  inexpensively 
an  extensive  network  of  safe  and  scenic 
hiking  and  bicycle  trails. 

This  excellent  opportimlty  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  abandonment  fo  railway  serv- 
ice on  more  than  1,000  miles  of  right-of- 
way  each  year,  combined  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  and  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  and  the  renewed  national  emphasis 
on  physical  fitness. 

The  January  1965  issue  of  Recreation 
magazine,  published  by  the  National  Rec- 
reation Association,  includes  an  article 
describing  possible  development  of  hik- 
ing-cycling trails  on  old  railroad  rights- 
of-way.  The  article  also  describes  the 
campaign  of  private  and  local  govern- 
ment groups  in  the  Midwest  to  establish 
an  Illinois  Prairie  Path  along  the  right- 
of-way  of  the  former  Chicago,  Aurora  li 
Elgin  Railway.  In  this  scheme  hiking 
and  cycling  would  be  one  of  a  number  of 
valuable  uses  for  the  right-of-way. 

Another  promising  opportunity,  not 
described  in  detail  in  Recreation,  is  for  a 
recreational  trail  along  the  old  Maryland 
&  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  I  coounend 
this  project  to  my  colleagues  from  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania. 

The  text  of  the  article  from  Recreation 
follows: 
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New  Courses  ros  Ou>  Paths 


Hikers.  cycUsta.  and  horseback  riders 
whose  trails,  paths,  and  bjways  have  been 
steadily  dwindling  before  the  steady  en- 
croachment of  housing  developments  and 
highways,  Anally  have  some  hope  that  ur- 
banization win  not  totally  engulf  them. 
Communities  are  eying  abandoned  railroad 
rights-of-way,  dry  riverbeds,  old  towpaths, 
and  similar  obsolescent  properties  with  a 
determination  to  convert  these  areas  into 
new  trails.  Park  and  recreation  adminis- 
trators should  examine  the  new  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  (recreation, 
November  1984)  for  assistance  in  this  regard 
and  also  note  the  progress  made  in  various 
communities  across  the  country. 

TEIPLS   COINCIDENCE 

Representative  HsmrT  S.  Rkuss,  Democrat, 
of  Wisconsin,  an  outdoorsman  and  member 
of  the  board  of  the  American  Youth  Hostels, 
recently  presented  a  plan  for  using  aban- 
doned railroad  rights-of-way  to  develc^  an 
extensive  network  of  hiking  and  bicycling 
trails  throughout  the  country.  "A  happy 
triple  coincidence — the  phjrsical  fitness  pro- 
gram, abandonment  of  railroad  rights-of- 
way,  and  two  measures  passed  by  Congress 
this  year — has  given  the  United  States  an 
opportunity  we  must  not  miss  to  improve 
our  grossly  inadequate  facilities  for  hiking 
and  cycling,"  says  Representative  Rxuss. 
"For  years,  Americans  traveling  In  Europe 
have  enjoyed  the  marvelous  hiking  and  cy- 
cling facilities  there  and  wished  we  had 
something  to  match  them.  The  heavy  use 
of  the  few  hiking  and  cycling  trails  we  have — 
such  as  the  C.  St  O.  towpath  from  Washing- 
tion.  D.C.,  to  Cumberland,  Md..  or  the  cycling 
roads  on  Nantucket — show  that  Americans 
like  to  go  places  under  their  own  power. 

•'Establishment  of  networks  of  hiking  and 
cycling  trails  like  those  in  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain  would  give  us 
a  great  new  recreation  asset,"  declares  Rep- 
resentative Reuss.  "Three  circumstances 
have  converged  to  make  this  the  time  to 
catch  up  with  Europe.  There  is  renewed 
interest  in  the  physical  fitness  of  our  people 
and  a  sharper  realization  that  too  many 
Americans  have  become  soft  as  a  result  of 
spectator  sports  and  the  lack  of  good  op- 
portunities for  vigorous  outdoor  recreation. 
Long  stretches  of  railroad  rights-of-way, 
which  are  ideally  suited  for  development  as 
biking  and  hiking  trails,  are  being  abandoned 
every  year.  Since  the  heyday  of  railroading 
in  1918,  an  estimated  40.000  miles  of  railroad 
rights-of-way  have  been  abandoned,  and 
quite  a  bit  of  it  never  used  for  any  other 
purposes.  In  the  last  6  years  alone,  railroads 
have  ended  service  on  8,200  miles  of  rights- 
of-way.  If  the  trend  toward  railroad  mergers 
continues,  the  abandonment  of  parallel  lines 
may  well  make  land  available  at  an  even 
faster  rate.  Acts  passed  by  the  88th  Congress 
provide  the  means  for  buying  and  develop- 
ing the  rights-of-way.  The  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Pimd  Act  provides  as  much  as 
$90  million  a  year  for  States  and  localities  for 
acquisition  and  development  of  land  for  re- 
creation purposes.  Edward  F.  Crafts,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  which 
administers  the  act,  told  me  that  'projects 
to  increase  bicycling  opportunity  are  among 
the  kinds  of  projects  which  will  be  eligible 
to  receive  assistance."  The  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  provides,  in  the  Job  Corps  and 
in  the  work-training  program,  manpower  that 
could  be  used  to  develop  railroad  rights-of- 
way  for  recreation." 

Since  railroads  usually  remove  the  tracks 
:ind  ties,  the  roadbed  could  be  prepared 
for  cycling  merely  by  smoothing  it  out, 
Representative  Reitss  points  out.  Wayside 
shelters  and  paving  wo\ild  be  optional.  In 
some  cases,  old  bridges  might  have  to  be 
strengthened  or  replaced  by  light  suspension 
structures.  , 


There  are  already  several  pilot  efforts  to 
use  abandoned  raUroctd  rights-of-way  for 
recreation— on  a  30-mile  stretch  near 
Sparta.  Wis.,  and  on  old  ways  between  Chi- 
cago and  Elgin,  Dl.,  and  between  Baltimore 
and  the  Pennsylvania  State  line. 

"There  are  many  other  opportunities  to 
turn  relatively  useless  lonf.  narrow  strips 
of  land  into  real  community  assets  with 
Federal  help,  if  citizens  and  State  and  local 
governments  will  take  the  Initiative,"  Rep- 
resentative REtrss  stresses.  At  his  sugges- 
tion, an  exploration  of  bicycling  paths  and 
of  railroad  rights-of-way  suitable  for  recrea- 
tion use  is  being  included  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce's  scenic  roads  and  park- 
ways study,  scheduled  lor  completion  late 
next  year. 

ILLINOIS    PRAIRIE    PATH 

Many  groups  in  the  Midwest  are  putting 
on  an  active  campaign  to  establish  an  Il- 
linois Prairie  Path  system  tlong  the  right- 
of-way  of  the  defunct  Chicago-Aurora  & 
Elgin  Railway.  The  proposed  path  has  re- 
ceived the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  many 
groups  and  individuals  who  see  the  proj- 
ect as  one  which  they  can  utilize  for  their 
own  programs,  which  can  provide  a  good 
community  ser\uce,  which  can  establish  a 
green  ribbon  of  beauty  from  Cook  and  Kane 
Counties  through  Du  Page  County. 

The  prairie  path  is  one  of  the  proposals  of 
the  open  lands  project  of  the  Welfare  Coun- 
cil of  Metropolitan  Chicago.  The  open  lands 
project,  a  Chicago-foundation-supported 
program,  has  as  its  objective  the  acquisition, 
preservation  and  conservation  of  open  land 
in  the  total  metropolitan  area.  The  welfare 
council  is  a  federation  of  268  health,  recrea- 
tion, and  social  service  agencies  in  Cook. 
Lake,  and  DuPage  Counties,  combining  their 
strength  to  create  a  better  environment  for 
living.  The  councU  includes  not  only  the 
youth -serving,  recreation,  public  parks,  and 
forest  preserve  agencies,  but  also  the  health 
and  family  welfare  groups  that  are  equally 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  open  playlands 
for  a  balanced  life.  The  proposed  prairie 
path  has  many  ramifications: 

BACKGROtJND 

About  5  years  ago,  the  Chicago  Aurora  & 
Elgin  Railway  ceased  operation  after  many 
years  of  providing  commuter  service  to 
Chicago  from  its  western  suburbs.  Since 
then  the  right-of-way  has  been  abandoned, 
the  tracks  and  ties  have  been  sold  and  re- 
moved, the  stations  have  been  sold  or  rented. 

PRESENT    USES 

In  addition  to  ownership  by  the  railroad. 
Commonwealth  Edison  maintains  power  lines 
over  the  major  portion  of  the  right-of-way. 
This  company  purchased  many  of  the  rail- 
road rights  over  the  years  and  has  acquired 
fee  title  to  a  portion  of  the  right-of-way.  It 
also  has  perpetual  easementa  over  the  entire 
system  for  its  powerllnes.  In  some  areas 
the  original  landowners  have  cultivated  por- 
tions of  the  right-of-way.  The  remainder  of 
the  property  is  standing  idle.  There  is  some 
usage  of  the  roadbed  as  an  alley  and  a  dump- 
ing ground. 

SOME  PROPOSED  Uses 

Consideration  has  been  given  by  the  State 
highway  department  to  an  iuter-communlty 
highway  on  the  right-of-way.  This  has  en- 
countered opposition  in  the  suburban  towns 
(like  Lombard,  Glen  EIIjti,  Wheaton)  be- 
cause it  would  mean  added  traffic  tlirough 
the  centers  of  these  communities.  Sub- 
urban offlcials  would  much  prefer  the  estab- 
lishment of  parking  lots  to  provide  easier 
shopping  in  the  towns.  Some  communities 
are  pursuing  this  use. 

With  the  anticipated  need  for  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  to  supply  the  growing  com- 
munities In  Du  Page  County  and  with  a  need 
to  make  provision  for  sewage  collection  and 
disposal,  the  Du  Page  County  Board  of  Super- 


visors would  like  to  acquire  the  right-of-way 
for  these  purposes.  It  would  need  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  entire  right-of-way.  A  future 
monorail   development  Is   another   use. 

PROPOSED  OWNERSHIP 

In  order  to  retain  the  continuity  of  the 
right-of-way  for  mtiltiple  use,  the  Du  Page 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  is  being  urged 
to  acquire  the  entire  rights  of  the  railroad 
in  Du  Page  County.  Similar  bodies  in  Cook 
and  Kane  Counties  should  acquire  the  sec- 
tions in  their  counties. 

FINANCING 

The  proposed  purchase  of  access  rights  to 
the  entire  right-of-way  would  have  to  be  done 
by  the  county.  The  transportation  fund  is 
a  source  for  purchase — in  order  to  hold  the 
right-of-way  for  possible  highway  or  mono- 
rail development  in  the  future  and  for  the 
Prairie  Path  now.  Provision  will  need  to 
be  made  for  supervision  and  maintenance  of 
the  path.  This  may  come  from  forest  pre- 
serve funds  or  from  some,  as  yet  to  be  de- 
termined, body.  The  acquisition  of  rights 
to  the  property  should  take  place  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

POSSIBLE  DEVELOPMENT 

Separate  paths  for  hikers,  cyclists,  and 
riders  would  give  to  all  an  encouraging  op- 
portunity for  exercise  and  education.  The 
path  varies  In  width  from  45  to  150  feet 
and  would  lend  Itself  well  to  development. 
Some  development  ideas: 

Garden  clubs  may  wish  to  plan  certain 
areas. 

Men's  clubs  might  install  picnic  benches. 
Civic  groups  could  drill  wells  and  build 
privies. 

Youth  groups  may  engage  In  cleanup 
projects. 

Audubon  groups  might  set  out  plants  to 
attract  birds. 

Sports  clubs  may  clean  streams. 

Scout  groups  may  develop  trail  markers. 

Naturalists  may  set  out  simple  Identifica- 
tion markers. 

Property  owners  could  consider  renti.ig 
youth  hostel  stopovers  and  camping  facili- 
ties. 

Simple  supply  stores  may  be  established. 
Village  stores  and  restaurants  could  find 
new  customers. 

Rental  of  bicycles  and  horses  would  be 
possible. 

COMMUNITT  PROJECTS 

A  wide  variety  of  possibilities  exist  l:<r 
communities  to  beautify  the  areas  througii 
which  the  path  runs  and  to  make  the  path 
a  beauty  spot  through  all  of  the  communi- 
ties. Parking  lots  will  undoubtedly  be  neces- 
sary in  some  locations,  but  it  is  hoped  thai 
a  section  of  the  right-of-way  might  be  re- 
served for  hikers,  riders,  and  cyclists  passing 
through  the  villages.  Some  provision  v.iU 
need  to  be  made  in  communities  for  parking 
bicycles  and  tying  up  horses.  In  order  Uj 
permit  access  to  the  shopping  areas  through 
which  the  path  will  undoubtedly  travc} 
There  may  be  places  in  the  future  for  groiip 
campsites  off  the  prairie  path  on  priv;i:  e 
property  but  accessible  to  it.  There  may  hf 
connecting  paths  along  the  prairie  path  to 
extend  hiking,  riding,  and  cycling  opportuni- 
ties to  an  even  more  extensive  route.  Con- 
sideration is  being  given  -to  possible  ImU- 
between  Elgin  and  Aurora  along  the  Fjx 
River,  perhaps  even  a  water  route. 

STRIP   FILM 

A  10-minute  film  strip  with  recorded  com- 
mentary has  been  produced  by  the  opc:i 
lands  project,  to  call  attention  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  nilnois  Prairie  Path.  Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  have  the  film 
shown  at  meetings  and  affairs  throughout 
the  area. 
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Drama  Critic  Says  "Wire  Yoar 
CongressmaD" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26. 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
diama  critic  Harold  V.  Cohen  who  writes 
a  ^■ery  perceptive  column  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette  pointed  up  in  a  re- 
cent article  the  plight  of  the  actor  in  this 
day  of  a  few  hit  plays  with  small  casts. 
Under  the  heading  "Wire  Your  Congress- 
man," he  suggested  that  this  was  a  cul- 
tural poverty  pocket  that  needs  imme- 
diate attention. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  a  National 
Humanities  Foundation,  as  proposed  in 
my  bill.  H.R.  334,  and  cosponsored  by 
more  than  80  other  Members  of  this 
House  and  some  40  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ati\  would  offer  some  remedy  for  this 
problem. 

The  goal  of  a  National  Humanities 
Foundation  is  twofold  in  nature. 

It  is  to  promote  excellence  in  the  cre- 
ation and  the  understanding  of  art  or  as 
President  Johnson  called  it,  "the  love  of 
learning  and  the  capacity  for  creation." 

Great  creativity  in  the  arts  alone  is 
nut  enough,  the  Great  Society  must  have 
a  ;a-eat  audience. 

What  do  I  mean  by  that  phrase? 

I  mean  that  a  great  civilization,  at  least 
in  modern  times,  must  have  not  only 
irrcat  creativity,  but  great  receptivity. 

The  humanities  not  only  give  us  what  is 
beautiful  to  see  or  to  hear,  but  they  also 
teach  us  what  to  look  for  and  what  to 
listen  for.  And  it  is  important  that  an 
audience  know  these  things.  The  Na- 
tional Humanities  Foundation  would 
recognize  that  great  drama  critics  are 
as  important  to  great  theater  playrights. 
dnectors.  and  actors. 

I  conceive  it  to  be  a  central  function  of 
a  National  Humanities  Foundation  to 
promote  excellence  in  the  creation  and 
the  understanding  of  art  in  America — 
to  develop  a  great  audience  for  great 
creative  artists. 

I  have  in  mind  two  different  varieties 
oi  ventures  in  tlie  performing  arts  which 
the  National  Humanities  Foundation 
could  support. 

The  first  type  of  program  would  have 
as  its  primary  focus  the  development 
and  cultivation  of  "the  great  audience.'" 
As  Walt  Whitman  said  of  poetry: 

Poetry  like  a  grand  personality  is  a  growth 
u:  many  generations  •  •  *.  To  have  great 
P  fts,  there  must  be  great  audiences,   too. 

In  this  task,  one  has  to  begin  some- 
V  here,  and  I  propose  that  a  good  begin- 
inng  point  is  with  traditional  theater 
productions.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
the  National  Humanities  Foundation 
mount  a  full-scale  Broadway  production. 
but  it  would  support  efforts  to  bring  es- 
tablished classics  to  broader  and  more 
diverse  audiences. 

Last  summer,  on  the  street  comers  of 
New  York,  for  example,  a  troupe  of 
voung  and  enthusiastic  players  brought 
Shakespeare    to    a    Harlem    audience. 


Most  of  those  In  that  audience  had  never 
seen  a  play  before.  Their  initial  bewil- 
derment changed  rapidly  to  ai^roval 
and  delight.  Such  an  undertaking  offers 
the  theater  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
fulfill  its  traditional  function  of  illumi- 
nating for  Its  spectators  unfamiliar 
corners  of  life;  it  also  begins  to  develop 
the  potential  of  a  vast  and  as  yet  un- 
tried audience. 

However,  there  would  also  be  byprod- 
ucts beneficial  to  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion. In  addition  to  the  opportunities  it 
would  offer  to  the  underemployed  acting 
profession,  such  a  program  might  well 
bring  into  the  open  an  acting  genius 
whose  talents  might  otherwise  never 
have  been  discovered.  We  would  hope 
that  the  Immediate  benefits  of  such  a 
program  In  terms  of  jobs  for  members 
of  the  theatrical  profession  would  be 
dramatic.  But  our  primary  focus  in  this 
type  of  venture,  that  of  educating  broad 
audiences  to  be  willing  theatergoers,  will 
have  the  long-range  product  of  develop- 
ing the  very  large  audience  which  is  nec- 
essary If  the  theater  arts  and  its  prac- 
titioners are  to  flourish  In  this  country. 

I  mentioned  another  type  of  program, 
which  the  National  Humanities  Founda- 
tion might  appropriately  support.  I 
think  the  National  Humanities  Founda- 
tion could  and  on  occasion  would,  sub- 
sidize a  theatrical  production  thought  to 
be  of  unusual  merit  without  reference  to 
the  audience  it  would  attract.  The 
young  performer,  the  experimental  pro- 
dudtion,  the  untried  director,  would  be 
the  primary  object  of  such  a  program. 
They  would  be  offered  a  stage  on  which 
to  develop  their  craft,  a  way  to  obtain 
recognition  of  their  talents,  and  also,  of 
course,  a  way  to  earn  a  living  In  their 
chosen  profession. 

The  primary  aim,  of  course,  of  subsi- 
dizing experimental  works  of  unusual 
merit  would  be  providing  outlets  for  un- 
deremployed professional  talents.  The 
primary  aim  of  sponsoring  the  more  con- 
ventional'efforts,  such  as  the  traveling 
Shakespearean  troupes,  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  responsive  supporting  audi- 
ence. ^And  It  is  hoped  that  In  the  more 
experimental  productions,  we  would  be 
developing  a  great  audience,  as  a  second- 
ary aim.  while  the  support  of  the  conven- 
tional theater,  albeit  in  unconventional 
ways,  would  open  up  many  new  jobs  for 
actors  and  directors. 

Thus,  the  two  forks  of  National  Hu- 
manities Foundation  aid  to  the  theater 
arts  are  supplementary.  Each  is  neces- 
sary, if  we  are  to  achieve  the  twin  goals 
of  excellence  in  creativity  and  under- 
standing of  the  arts.  I  stress  both  sides 
of  this  coin  because  it  Is  so  clear  to  me 
that  the  National  Humanities  Founda- 
tion must  aid  In  the  development  not 
only  of  a  great  American  theater,  but 
also  of  a  receptive  and  educated  audience 
which  will  be  able  to  support  that 
theater.  And  this,  a  National  Humani- 
ties Foundation,  working  with  educators 
and  humanists,  would  be  uniquely  pre- 
pared to  do. 

I  include  Mr.  Cohens  excellent  article 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks : 

Wire  Your  Congressman 

Pity  the  poor  actor  these  days.  The  theater 
is  all  but  threatening  him  with  extinction. 


Not  quite  total  extinction  perhaps,  although 
perilously  close.  Look  at  the  casts  of  char- 
acters in  the  current  Broadway  playbills,  the 
print  expended  on  them  barely  nudges  a  lino- 
type machine.  In  one  case.  In  fact,  "Any 
Wednesday,"  the  producers  (five)  take  up 
more  space  than  the  company  (fovu')-. 

Actors  Equity  Association  needs  a  lobby 
In  Washington  at  once  lest  the  Appalachia 
program  consider  listing  it  as  a  disaster  area. 
An  act  of  Congress  declaring  the  Playwrights 
Guild  un-American  might  help  some,  a  min- 
imum employment  law,  even  more.  Under 
it,  any  author  guilty  of  WTlting  something 
for  the  stage  which  requires  the  services  of 
less  than  at  least  a  dozen  players  would  be 
subject  to  heavy  fine  and  long  imprisonment. 

Other  theatrical  alliances  sitting  down  at 
the  bargaining  table  specify  exactly  how 
many  of  their  dues-paying  members  must  be 
on  the  payroll  of  every  production.  Un- 
fortunately nothing  In  the  constitution  of 
either  Actors  Equity  Association  or  the 
United  States  of  America  extends  equal  rep- 
resentation to  the  Max  Factor  clientele.  An 
impresario  can  lift  a  curtain  on  an  absolutely 
empty  platform  ch*  a  couple  of  wax  dummies 
if  he  wishes  provided  a  suflOcient  number  of 
stagehands  and  musicians  have  been  con- 
tracted for. 

First  things  first.  Let  the  drama  schools. 
if  they  wish  to  survive,  begin  by  turning 
their  greasepaint  into  gunpowder  and  aiming 
it  at  the  offices  of  the  plajrwrlghts  guild. 
There  the  chief  conspirators  In  a  diabolical 
plot  to  overthrow  the  actor  may  be  found. 
Once  the  drama  schools  have  declared';j<rar, 
espionage  agents  from  the  Stanislav^M^el^. 
secreting  a  brainwashing  potion.  shotSd  go 
around  to  the  taverns  where  the  eneirty 
gathers  and  spike  their  drinks  with  it. 

The  situation  calls  for  such  stringent 
measures.  Otherwise,  there  will  soon  be 
more  Tony  awards  available  annually  than 
there  are  people  to  give  them  to.  This  sea- 
son in  a  good  example.  "Any  Wednesday." 
it  has  already  been  noted,  Muriel  Resnik  has 
written  for  only  a  quartet.  Prank  Gllroy's 
"The  Subject  Was  Roses"  gets  along  with 
just  a  threesome,  so  do  Murray  Schllsgal's 
"Luv"  and  William  Hanley's  "Slow  Dance  on 
a  Killing  Ground." 

A  boy  and  a  girl  comprise  the  entire  acting 
ensemble  of  Bill  Manhoff's  "The  Owl  and  the 
Pussycat";  the  census  also  comes  to  exactly 
two  in  Enid  Rudd's  "Peterpat"  and  the  late 
Eugene  O'Neill's  "Hughle." 

Time  was  in  the  theater  when  straight 
plays  had  to  put  up  pup  tents  backstage  to 
supplement  the  dressing  rooms.  Now  most 
of  the  Broadway  playhouses,  unless  they  are 
tenanting  musicals,  can  rent  out  their  dress- 
ing room  surplus  for  bingo  parlors  and 
floating  crap  games.  A  lot  of  them  are 
probably  even  listed  with  the  New  York 
Convention  Bureau  as  possible  lodging  places 
when  the  hotels  are  full  up. 

Something's  simply  got  to  be  done  about 
this.  Immediately:  wire  your  Congressman 
before  the  drama  schools  shutter  their  doors, 
the  greasepaint  manufacturers  go  bankrupt 
and  Actors  Equity  Association  turns  its 
headquarters   into  a  soup   kitchen. 


Statue  to  "Mr.  Sam"  Unveiled 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25, 1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Wright  Patmam.  our  distinguished 
and  able  colleague,  delivered  a  timely. 
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brief,  but  masterful  and  eloquent  ad- 
dress when  the  statue  to  our  late  beloved 
Speaker  was  unveiled  In  the  Rayburn 
Building  on  January  10.  I  ccmunend 
this  superb  address  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  to  the  Nation: 

Remarks  or  Wright  Patman,  Member  or 
Congress,  as  Master  or  Ceremonies  at 
Unveiling  or  Sam  Ratburn  Statue  at 
Raybitrk  BTjiij)n»G,  Capttoi,  Hill,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

President  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  gath- 
ered here  today  to  accept  reverently  and  with 
gratitude  a  superbly  sculptured  image  in 
bronze  of  Sam  Rayburn  Xrotn  the  Texas  State 
Society  of  Washington  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  Government.  This  is  the 
statue  of  the  greatest  legislative  personality 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  It  Is  to  adorn 
this  massive  and  distinguished  new  con- 
gressional office  building,  which  is  to  bear 
Sam  Rayburn's  name.  The  building  itself. 
as  you  see.  in  size  and  scope  and  capacity  to 
serve,  in  accommodation,  and  in  its  struc- 
tural soundness  and  architectural  eminence, 
is  a  high  monument  made  for  the  centuries. 
It  is  ideally  suited  to  help  preserve  the  name 
of  the  great  Texan  who,  by  his  leadership  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  has  done 
so  much  to  change  for  the  better  the  face  of 
our  country  and  the  posture  of  the  world. 

I  knew  Sam  Rayburn  for  a  half  century 
or  more,  and  I  say  this  building  is  the  ideal 
monument  to  his  memory,  and  this  statue  is 
a  remarkable  rendering  of  the  dynamic,  the 
patriotic,  the  humanely  concerned  American 
whom  we  are  here  to  honor.  A  building  with 
this  immense  space  and  footage  is,  of  course, 
not  a  minor  undertaking.  Much  has  been 
said  about  its  cost  that,  I  And,  conflicts  with 
the  simple  truths  of  arithmetic.  In  terms 
of  cost — $86,400,000  in  relation  to  its  33.600.- 

000  cubic  feet — this  new  Rayburn  House  Of- 
fice Building  may  be  said  to  be.  not  an  ex- 
travagance, but  a  sound  buy  and  a  solid 
success  from  every  aspect  of  fiduciary  com- 
monsense. 

In  truth  and  in  fact,  it  may  be  described 
as  a  bargain  of  the  first  magnitude,  except  by 
those  who  think  in  the  dismal  financial 
language  of  the  1930's  and  in  the  depressed 
labor  market  of  the  same  period,  the  eco- 
nomic evils  Sam  Rayburn  did  so  much  to 
redress.  For  example,  the  Supreme  Court  at 
current  prices  would  cost  84.46  a  cubic  foot. 
The  Old  Senate  Office  Building  would  come  to 
$3.50  at  today's  prices.  Tet  this  magnifi- 
cently imposing,  ably  engineered,  brilliantly 
architectured  monument  in  stone  and 
marble  cost  $2.46.  On  the  square  foot  basis, 
the  Supreme  Court  would  cost  $90.94,  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Building  $59.00,  and  this 
new  Rayburn  Building  $36.56.  This  is 
arithmetic,  not  rhetoric.  It  Is  the  sort  of 
Government  deal  that  would  have  pleased 
the  heart  of  "Mr.  Sam." 

The  new  Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
like  the  grand  old  man  after  whom  it  is 
named,  looks  not  only  to  the  present  but 
even  more  notably  to  the  future.  In  an  age 
of  quick  absolescence,  this  edifice  is  made, 
like  Rayburn's  toughly  achieved  reputation, 
to  last  for  the  next  thousand  years  and  more. 

1  hope  you  will  forgive  my  emotion,  but  Sam 
Rayburn  was  my  friend,  and  I  revered  and 
loved  him  as  one  respects  and  admires  a 
legendary  figure  In  his  lifetime  and  after. 

This  statue  moves  my  heart  because  the 
Texas  State  Society  o'  Washington  has  done 
a  noble  thing.  For  this  statue  is  the  ideal 
tribute  in  perfect  taste  and  I  salute  you  for 
it.  I  know  it  does  all  of  us  good — those 
who  worked  so  closely  and  so  loyally  with 
the  master  legislator  who  has  been  Speaker 
of  the  House  longer  than  any  Speaker  in 
history  and  those  who  were  for  years  his 
intimate  friends:  Speaker  John  W.  McCor- 
mack.  of  Massachusetts;  the  Reverend 
Bernard  Braskamp.  Chaplain  of  the  House; 
the  sculptor,  Felix  de  Weldon,  who  so  per- 


fectly caught  the  essence  of  Mr.  Sam's  per- 
sonality; President  Everett  Hutchinson;  and 
the  judges  and  representatives  of  the  Texas 
State  Society  Committee  who  were  commis- 
sioned to  decide  on  a  fitting  memorial. 
There  Is,  of  course,  a  special  and  a  very 
particular  place  In  all  this  for  Mrs.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson.  For  it  must  be  said  it  was  noth- 
ing less  than  a  stroke  of  genius  that  named 
her  to  make  the  dedication.  And  now  It 
must  be  said  that,  more  than  ever  before, 
from  here  on  out  with  the  unveiling  of  this 
statue.  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  belongs  not 
only  to  Texas,  but  to  all  oUr  people,  indeed, 
to  mankind  and  to  history. 


Senator  Pell  Outlines  the  Need  for  an 
Eight-State  Transportation  Compact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plight  of  our  rail  commuter  transpor- 
tation was  at  last  recognieed  by  Congress 
in  passing  the  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964,  which  I  cosponsored.  While  this 
problem  is  by  no  means  solved,  the  need 
to  provide  for  high-speed  passenger  rail 
transportation  between  cities  is  also  be- 
ing noted.  A  pioneer  in  this  approach 
has  been  the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  Claiborne  Pell,  who  has  pro- 
posed an  eight-State  compact  to  create 
a  new  authority  to  provide  for  new  and 
improved  passenger  tracspwrtation  be- 
tween Boston  and  Washington,  D.C. 
For  the  past  two  Congresses,  I  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  this  approach. 

In  the  Washington,  D.C,  Sunday  Star 
of  January  17,  1965,  Senator  Pell  pro- 
vides an  excellent  analysis  of  the  need 
for  this  new  transportation  authority. 
His  position  as  an  obserter  of  the  pres- 
ent problems  in  this  area  has  been 
uniquely  shaped  by  the  fact  that  his  own 
travels  between  his  home  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Nation's  Capital  have 
provided  him  with  personal  experience. 

The  use  of  the  interstate  compact  de- 
vice, specifically  provided  for  in  the  Con- 
stitution, has  too  often  been  overlooked. 
It  provides  a  means,  other  than  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  Federal  program,  for  the 
development  of  a  governmental  author- 
ity large  enough  to  handle  the  problem, 
yet  still  responsible  to  the  States  them- 
selves. And  as  Senator  Pell  points  out, 
in  the  case  of  an  interstate  transporta- 
tion authority,  its  costs  could  be  financed 
without  Federal  subsidy,  short  of  a  Fed- 
eral guarantee  of  a  portion  of  the  au- 
thority's bonded  Indebtedness.  I  be- 
lieve the  problem  and  the  proposal  merit 
the  serious  attention  of  Congress. 

The  article  follows : 
Pell  Says  Own  Experiences  Led  to  District 
OF    Columbia-Boston  Rail  Plan 
( By  Claiborne  Pell) 

A  brief  38-word  passage  in  President  John- 
son's state  of  the  Union  message  may  presage 
new  developments  in  public  transportation 
as  significant  as  the  flight  of  the  Wright 
brothers  or  the  invention  of  the  automobile. 

The  President's  statement,  succinct  and  to 
the  point,  said: 


"I  will  ask  for  funds  to  study  high-speed 
rail  transportation  between  urban  centers. 
We  will  begin  with  test  projects  between 
Boston  and  Washington.  On  high-speed 
trains,  passengers  could  travel  this  distance 
In  less  than  4  hours." 

PROPOSED  IN  1962 

Behind  those  deceptively  terse  words  lies 
a  bright  vision  of  Innovation  in  transporta- 
tion that  ultimately  could  Involve  the  con- 
struction of  new  intercity  ground  transit 
systems  operating  at  speeds  of  200  miles  per 
hour  or  more,  perhaps  In  the  form  of  rocket- 
shaped  trains  operating  in  enclosed  rights- 
of-way. 

Until  these  futuristic  concepts  can  be  per- 
fected, the  administration's  program  hope- 
fully will  Involve  maximum  improvement 
and  utilization  of  our  existing  conventional 
rail  equipment. 

For  myself,  the  President's  statement 
meant  the  coming  to  fruition  of  2',i  years  of 
persistent  and  often  discouraging  argument 
of  the  idea  that  Americans  should  have  more 
adequate  and  dependable  public  transporta- 
tion facilities  for  medium-range  intercity 
travel. 

I  first  spelled  out  my  proposal  in  June  of 
1962,  when  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate 
to  create  an  eight-State  public  authority  to 
operate  high-speed  rail  passenger  service 
between  Boston  and  Washington. 
like  a  supercity 

I  did  not  specify  the  Boston-Washington 
corridor  out  of  idle  sectional  political  inter- 
est. The  fact  is  that  this  coastal  strip,  com- 
prising the  oldest  and  most  crowded  section 
of  our  Nation,  Ls  in  many  respects  the  proto- 
type of  our  complex  xirban  society  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  the  manner  in  which  we  solve  the 
problems  of  the  area  thus  is  important  to 
the  whole  Nation. 

The  corridor  already  has  the  aspects  of  a 
supercity,  and  scholars  have  dubbed  it  li.e 
megalop>olls.  It  already  has  over  20  peixci'.' 
of  the  Nation's  population  and  nearly  30  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  business  crowded  on  only 
1.4  percent  of  the  Nation's  land. 

There  is  no  other  comparable  area  In  o\ir 
country  at  present  where  so  many  people  me 
in  competition  for  channels  of  communic.i- 
tion,  although  demographers  have  Identiueci 
21  other  urban  clusters  which  soon  will  bo 
megalopoUtan  in  their  own  right.  Together 
they  will  contain  almost  100  million  people 
on  less  than  6  percent  of  the  Nation's  land. 
Some  of  the  centers  of  these  urbanized  be! is 
are  Chicago- Green  Bay-South  Bend;  Los 
Angeles-San  Francisco;  Pittsburgh-Cleve- 
land; Portland-Seattle;  St.  Louis-Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  and  Dallas-Fort  Worth-San  Antonio,  to 
name  a  few. 

In  our  northeast  megalopolis  we  are  al- 
ready being  faced  with  some  hard  decisions 
about  the  future.  By  1980  we  are  told  that 
intercity  travel  will  increase  by  about  170 
percent  and  that  public  facilities  will  have  to 
be  expanded  to  meet  the  increased  traffic. 
For  example,  up  to  $1  billion  will  have  to  be 
spent  on  expanding  our  airport  facilities  in 
the  corridor  unless  other  alternatives  .ire 
presented. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  I  put 
forward  my  proposal  in  1962  for  development 
of  high-speed  intercity  rail  service  in  iMe 
Northeast. 

KNOWS  THE  PROBLEMS 

A  niunber  of  factors  have  convinced  n.e 
that  such  a  development  was  badly  needed 
As  a  former  Foreign  Service  officer  who  li.us 
lived  and  worked  in  Europe,  I  have  often 
marveled  at  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  Em  >- 
pean  railroad  systems.  To  my  mind,  there  ;> 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  as  well. 

Moreover,  as  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Rhtvio 
Island,  I  so  often  have  occasion  to  travel  the 
400-mile  trip  between  Washington  and  Prov- 
idence that  I  know  painfully,  at  first  hand. 
the  problems  confronting  the  Interciy 
traveler  today. 
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The  Washlngton-Boeton  trip  Is  too  long 
for  automobile  travel  when  one  has  a  ti^t 
schedule — and  yet  It  is  too  short,  by  modem. 
20th  century  standards,  for  the  maximum 
utilization  of  our  splendid  developments  In 
air  transportation.  So  often,  the  weather 
or  air  traffic  congestion  renders  flight  plans 
uncertain,  and  so  often  planes  are  missed  be- 
cause of  mammoth  traffic  Jams  on  the  way  to 
the  airports.  Yet  the  railroads  In  their  pres- 
ent state  of  decline  offer  only  marginal  re- 
lief. The  overnight  rail  service  between 
Boston  and  Washington  Is  so  rough  that  I 
refer  to  the  cars  as  "wakers"  rather  than 
"sleepers." 

But  It  iB  the  railroads,  with  their  splendid 
exclusive  rights-of-way,  and  with  their  In- 
heient  efficiency — one  estimate  Is  that  one 
set  of  tracks  can  do  the  Job  of  up  to  18  high- 
way lanes — which  I  believe  hold  the  greatest 
hope  for  the  future  over  the  Intermediate 
distances  separating  our  megalopoUtan 
centers. 

HIGH  SPEED  planned 

The  type  of  development  I  envision  would 
Involve  purchase  of  new  rail  cars  and  im- 
provement of  right-of-way  to  allow  service 
at  a  minimum  average  speed  of  100  miles  per 
hour — or  up  to  200  miles  per  hour  as  we 
develop  new  types  of  equipment.  The  serv- 
ice should  be  very  frequent — at  15  to  30 
minute  Intervals  at  the  busy  times  of  the 
day — and  it  should  be  directly  integrated 
with  local  virban  transit  systems.  It  should 
also  be  clean,  comfortable,  and  reliable. 

This  type  of  service  would  assiire  a  Wash- 
ington businessman,  for  example,  that  in 
any  kind  of  weather,  he  could  travel  in  one 
integrated  system  from  downtown  Washing- 
ton to  downtown  New  York  City  or  Boston 
and  back  In  a  tlmespan  virtually  equal  to 
If  not  less  than  the  lapsed  door-to-door  time 
by  air  carrier.  And,  with  fully  modernized 
equipment  he  could  use  his  time  en  route  to 
get  a  haircut  in  the  train's  barbershop,  or 
to  dictate  correspondence  or  hold  a  con- 
ference In  a  spteclal  business  compartment, 
or  to  place  phone  calls  on  the  train's  long- 
distance telephone  system. 

To  do  the  Job  right,  even  with  conven- 
ticnal  rail  equipment  and  with  no  techno- 
loplcal  breakthroughs,  would  require  an  In- 
vestment of  about  $1  billion  for  the  entire 
Boston-Washington  line.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  development  would  be  so 
premising  that  it  might  be  accomplished 
without  Government  subsidy,  short  of  a 
Federal  guarantee  of  a  portion  of  the  bonded 
Indebtedness. 

Where  direct  Federal  assistance  is  needed 
Is  in  the  preliminary  planning  stage  because 
jio  railroad  today  Is  In  a  position  to  risk 
nir.ney  on  new  techniques  and  equipment 
cipable  of  greatly  improved,  high-speed  serv- 
ice. It  is  for  this  reason  that  President  John- 
son  has  proposed  a  federally  financed  re- 
search and  development  program  designed 
to  stimulate  technological  breakthroughs 
tJiat  could  revolutionize  ground  transporta- 
tion and  stimulate  the  entire  economy.  In 
addition,  he  proposes  demonstration  pro- 
grams to  show  how  existing  service  can  be 
improved  in  the  meantime. 


my  deepest  sorrow  on  the  passing  of  a 
greckt  statesman  and  great  citiz^i. 
Winston  CJhurchilL  When  Congress 
made  this  noble  Englishman  an  honor- 
ary citizen  of  the  United  States,  it  was 
showing  this  country's  deep  affection  for 
him,  its  abiding  admiration.  In  effect. 
Congress  said,  "We  are  presenting  you 
with  the  finest  gift  in  our  power  to  give, 
because  of  your  outstanding  foresight, 
your  invincibable  courage,  your  inspired 
leadership  to  the  free  world  in  some  of 
its  darkest  hours." 

We  are  today  honoring  him  in  death, 
but  fortunately  he  did  not  have  to  wait 
for  the  many  honors  and  the  respect  his 
colleagues  in  Great  Britain  and  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  swjcorded  him  during 
his  life.  Respected  and  long  recognized 
for  his  distinguished  leadership  and  for 
upholding  the  highest  standards  of  pub- 
lic office,  he  was  equally  esteemed  for 
his  personal  graces  and  his  exceptional 
concern  for  all  mankind. 

Winston  Churchill  has  left  a  distin- 
guished imprint  upon  the  decisions  and 
policies  of  our  time.  We  shall  all  miss 
his  greatness,  his  wisdom,  his  coimsel 
and  the  courage  with  which  he  held 
steadfastly  to  his  convictions. 


Winston  Churchill 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25, 1965 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 


Clara  Barton  House  Designated  a  Regis- 
tered National  Historic  Landmark 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHI  AS,  JR. 

OF   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  14,  1965 

Mr.  MATKLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Clara 
Barton,  one  of  this  Nation's  great  hu- 
manitarians and  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  organization,  spent  the 
final  20  years  of  her  long  and  fruitful 
life  in  a  unique  house  at  the  end  of 
Oxford  Road  in  Glen  Echo,  Md. 

Prom  1897  until  1904  the  Barton  house 
was  also  the  national  headquarters  for 
the  American  Red  Cross.  Pollowing  Miss 
Barton's  death  in  1912,  the  house  was 
bought  by  the  Pranks  sisters  who  oc- 
cupied it  until  physically  unable  to  care 
for  it  any  longer.  In  May  1963,  learn- 
ing that  the  house  was  to  be  sold  and 
possibly  destroyed,  a  group  of  civic- 
minded  Montgomery  Covmty  citizens 
formed  "The  Priends  of  Clara  Barton, 
Inc.,"  raised  funds  to  purchase  this  his- 
toric house,  and  have  preserved  it  for 
future  generations. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  note  that  the 
National  Park  Service  has  now  desig- 
nated this  famous  home  as  a  registered 
national  historic  landmark.  Because  of 
its  great  interest  to  all  Americans,  I  in- 
clude here  in  the  Record  the  description 
published  by  the  National  Survey  of 
Historic  Sites  and  Buildings  in  recog- 
nizing the  historical  importance  of  the 
Clara  Barton  House. 

The  statement  follows : 

Claba,  Barton  House,  Maryland 

This  unique  frame  structure  in  Glen  Echo, 
Md.,  was  the  final  home  of  Clara  Barton,  the 
major  figure  in  the  founding  of  the  Ameri- 


can Red  Cross.  Due  almoet  entirely  to  her 
efforts  and  example,  the  American  Bed  Croes 
was  able  to  render  widespread  relief  during 
the  19th  century,  to  persuade  the  United 
States  to  confirm  the  Intranational  Geneva 
Convention  of  1864  which  proclaimed  Red 
Cross  principles,  and  to  gain  the  official  rec- 
ognition and  cooperation  of  the  Federal 
Government  at  the  beginning  of  the  20tli 
century. 

With  Civil  War  battlefields  as  her  train- 
ing ground,  and  her  Eurcq>ean  experiences 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  as  her 
specific  impetus,  Clara  Barton  strove  to  bring 
the  United  States  into  the  international  Red 
Cross  movement.  In  1881,  she  founded  the 
National  Society  of  the  Red  Cross.  From 
that  time  untU  1904  she  served  as  its  presi- 
dent. The  present  American  National  Red 
Cross  is  a  direct  descendant  of  that  society. 
Moreover,  Miss  Barton  even  Influenced  the 
international  Red  Cross  movement  by  secur- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  "American  amend- 
ment" in  1884,  which  contained  the  principle 
of  helping  victims  of  peacetime  disasters  as 
well  as  victims  of  war. 

The  house  in  which  Clara  Barton  q>ent  the 
last  20  years  of  her  life,  and  which  boused 
the  national  headquarters  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  organization  from  1897  until  1904, 
reflected  perfectly  its  famous  owner.  BuUt 
In  the  early  1890'8,  partly  of  materials  sal- 
vaged from  emergency  bousing,  the  struc- 
ture was  designed  to  store  relief  supplies  and 
to  accommodate  Red  Cross  workers. 

A  remarkably  utilitarian  house  for  a  very 
efficient  woman,  it  has,  nevertheless,  warmth 
and  amenities  that  make  it  comfortable  and 
personal.  Although  it  has  served  as  a  resi- 
dence without  Interruption  since  Miss  Bar- 
ton's death  In  1912,  the  Clara  Barton  House 
will  eventually  be  opened  to  the  public  as  a 
historic  house  museum  by  the  Friends  of 
Clara  Barton,  Inc. 


The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Winston 
CharchiU 


SPEECH 


OF 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  vncnriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25, 1965 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
often  it  seems  that  the  true  worth  of 
a  man  is  recognized  only  after  his  death. 
This  was  not  true  of  our  beloved  Win- 
ston Churchill. 

This  man  became  a  legend  in  his  own 
time.  He  became  the  symbol  of  a  proud 
people  and  a  proud  nation  and  an  endur- 
ing, prideful  relationship  between  our 
great  Nation  and  his  own.  The  extent  of 
his  personal  contribution  to  the  world 
is  simply  awe  inspiring — virtually  im- 
possible to  measure  in  £uiy  mortal  tei-ms. 
His  passing  takes  Winston  Churchill  into 
the  realm  of  the  immortal,  but  to  so 
many  of  us  he  has  seemed  Immortal 
while  he  was  among  us. 

Winston  Churchill  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  man  who  defies  descrip- 
tion in  any  reasonably  human  terms. 
His  contributions  have  been  so  extensive, 
so  valuable,  so  fulfilUng  that  he  de- 
mands description  in  language  that  Is 
too  poetic  because  despite  the  immortal 
character  of  the  man.  he  was  a  warm, 
sincere,  and  genuine  human.  He  en- 
joyed his  life  and  he  obviously  enjoyed 
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life's  pleasures,  even  though  he  had  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  service  to  his  fellow  man. 
And,  there  is  no  man  in  public  life  in 
any  time  who  has  so  richly  deserved  the 
deference  he  received  during  his  lifetime 
and  now.  His  greatness  found  its  origins 
in  his  own  character  and  he  was  one  of 
the  few  men  on  this  earth  who  has  been 
able,  by  the  great  force  of  his  magnetic 
ability,  to  influence  i>eople  and  nations 
and  the  world. 

He  has  seemed,  in  recent  years,  to  gain 
in  stature  and- In  the  admiration  of  his 
colleagues,  friends,  and  admirers  and  in 
human  warmth.  It  has  become  evident 
to  every  citizen  of  every  nation  that 
Winston  Churclull  had  given  his  every 
thought,  his  every  action,  and  his  life  to 
the  best  interests  of  Britain  and  the 
world.  The  affection  that  has  been 
showered  on  him  in  recent  years  seemed 
to  please  him  and  I  am  very  deeply  grate- 
ful that  this  man  who  gave  so  much  was 
able  to  know — as  one  of  our  great  leaders 
was  never  able  to  know — that  the  people 
loved  him. 

It  has  become  commonplace  in  recent 
times  for  men  in  public  life  to  talk  about 
their  place  in  history,  Winston  Church- 
ill who  himself  has  gained  a  hall- 
mark reputation  as  an  historian  will  be 
recorded  in  history  as  the  man  who  per- 
haps best  represents  the  Western  World's 
Image  of  leadership  in  modem  times. 
The  symbol  of  leadership  that  he  is  leav- 
ing behind  may  never  again  be  matched 
on  this  earth.  His  mastery  of  men  and 
events  and  Issues  was  not  only  unccan- 
mon — it  was  gigantic.  His  own  people 
have  recognized  him  as  a  superb  author, 
orator,  patriot.  Here  In  the  United 
States  we  have  known  him  for  all  these 
things  and  as  a  friend. 

I  Etm  personally  very  deeply  sorry  that 
he  is  no  longer  with  us,  and  yet  I  know 
that  he  wlU  live  forever  in  the  hearts  of 
his  own  people,  on  the  pages  of  history, 
and  in  our  hearts. 


Ukrainian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF   NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26. 1965 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  22,  all  true  Ukrainian  patriots 
marked  the  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  their  country,  47  years  ago.  Al- 
though the  Ukrainian  Republic  lasted  but 
a  few  short  years  from  its  inception  in 
1918.  the  memory  of  freedom  frMn  over 
300  years  of  Russian  rule  is  still  fresh 
today. 

The  Ukraine  is  the  largest  constituent 
republic  of  the  Soviet  Union,  with  over 
40  million  inhabitants  and  a  rich,  fruitful 
land  it  is.  Yet  its  people  were  cruelly 
subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  communism 
through  the  force  of  arms,  not  by  choice. 
Economic  exploitation,  and  an  att^npt 
to  crush  Ukrainian  national  spirit  and 
traditions  by  their  Red  rulers  has  failed 


to  diminish  the  burning  hope  of  the 
XTkralnian  pe<*le  for  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  In  this  century 
the  United  States  restated  its  belief  In 
the  principle  of  self-determination.  The 
hope  that  this  principle  woiild  be  hon- 
ored in  Eastern  Europe  and  on  the 
steppes  of  Asia  has  been  dimmed  by  the 
actions  of  the  Communist  empire.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  should 
blandly  sit  back  and  accept  the  status 
quo.  It  is  our  moral  duty  to  speak  out 
against  injustice  wherever  it  may  be 
found.  And  the  recognition  of  the  right 
of  the  Uki-ainian  nation  to  self-determi- 
nation can  be  a  symbol  of  hope  to  all 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  reason  for  remem- 
bering the  bitter  struggle  for  freedom  by 
the  Ukraine.  There  is  a  pragmatic  rea- 
son as  well.  Until  the  day  comes  that  all 
men  may  taste  again  of  freedom,  we 
should  work  in  every  way  possible  for 
the  relaxation  of  their  bonds.  The  very 
encouragement  of  a  nationalistic  yearn- 
ing for  freedom  and  independence  forces 
the  Russian  bear  to  accommodate  to  the 
pressures  in  order  to  keep  up  its  influence 
among  non-Russian  peoples.  Within  the 
Soviet  eastern  European  empire,  this 
spirit  of  national  independence  has  al- 
ready made  itself  felt  and  it  may 
eventually  be  true  within  Russia  itself. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  raise  false 
hopes  of  easy,  quick  victories  in  the  cause 
of  freedom.  The  struggle  for  that  price- 
less commodity  has  been  going  on  for 
centuries  within  the  Ukraine.  Sur- 
rounded by  hostile  nations,  subjected  by 
foreign  rulers,  the  Ukrainian  nation 
knows  full  well  that  the  struggle  will  be 
long  and  costly.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  the  Ukraine  that 
the  heritage  of  its  people  has  not  been 
lost,  and  their  faith  has  not  been 
diminished. 

I  join  with  American*  of  Ukrainian 
descent,  and  with  all  those  who  cherish 
freedom  in  saluting  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tion, and  adding  my  hopes  that  the  day 
will  come  when  that  nation  will  again  be 
free  to  celebrate  a  new  independence 
day. 

Let's  Have  More,  Not  Lest  "Politics  in  the 
Pantry'* — and  All  Throigh  the  Honse — 
hj  Closing  Gaps  in  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Legislation  ) 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOtTK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  honored  in  the  last  Congress  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman,  of  Texas,  when  he  named  me 
to  the  chairmanship  of  a  newly  created 
standing  subcommittee  known  as  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs,  a 
field  to  which  I  have  devoted  so  much 
of  my  efforts  in  the  Congress  during  the 


past  12  years.  And  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  honored  me  for  my  work  on  con- 
sumer issues  by  appointing  me  as  1  of 
5  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives serving  on  the  15-member  bipar- 
tisan National  Commission  on  Pood  Mar- 
keting, created  by  Public  Law  88-354. 

I  am  therefore  always  interested  in  the 
views  of  responsible  leaders  of  our  food 
industry  and  in  any  discussion  of  legis- 
lation affecting  the  consumer  and  the 
businesses  which  serve  consumers.  Con- 
sequently, I  read  with  great  interest  an 
article  in  the  current  issue  of  Look  mag- 
azine— the  one  dated  today,  January  26— 
written  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
one  of  our  greatest  food  processing  cor- 
porations about  the  fine  job  the  Amer- 
ican food  industry  is  performing  in  mak- 
ing this  the  best-fed  Nation  in  the  world, 
and  at  the  most  reasonable  cost. 

POLITICS    AND    THE    PANTRY 

The  article  is  entitled  "Let's  Keep  Poli- 
tics Out  of  the  Pantry."  In  it,  Mr. 
Charles  G.  Mortimer  of  General  Foods 
points  out  that  whereas  only  19  cents  of 
the  American  family's  take-home  dollar 
goes  for  food,  the  average  family  in 
Great  Britain  spends  29  cents,  in  FYance 
31  cents,  in  Japan  47  cents,  and  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  50  cents.  Furthermore,  he 
tells  us.  there  is  a  much  greater  variety 
of  foods  here,  more  convenience  foods, 
and — thanks  to  Government  safeguards 
and  the  competitive  pressures  of  Amer- 
ica's free  enterprise  system — Mr.  Morti- 
mer says  the  American  housewife  Is  fully 
protected  not  only  against  dangerous  and 
unwholesome  foods  but  also  against 
trickery  and  deceit  in  the  marketplace. 

Nevertheless,  this  food  executive 
warns,  there  is  an  ominous  cloud  on  the 
horizon,  threatening  our  best-of -all-pos- 
sible food  worlds.  Mr.  Mortimer  de- 
clares : 

The  machinery  of  free  competition  which 
has  made  ours  the  best-fed  Nation  on  earth 
is  in  danger  of  being  tampered  with.  It  is 
being  attacked  by  certain  people  In  Govern- 
ment who  have  the  perverse  notion  that  the 
Mary  Joneses  of  America  need  more  Govern- 
ment protection  than  the  ample  safeguards 
they  already  have. 

The  fears  of  the  Greneral  Foods  Corp. 
board  chairman  grow  out  of  the  activi- 
ties of  what  he  describes  as  "vote-con- 
scious politicians"  who  are,  as  he  puts 
it,  "playing  politics  in  the  pantry" 
by  "pitching  emotion-charged  appeals' 
to  consumers.  He  says  that  the  politi- 
cians are  indulging  in  "headlinemaking 
innuendos"  Implying  that  America's  food 
marketing  system  "needs  to  be  watched 
and  regulated  even  more  closely  than  it 
is."' 

The  General  Foods  executive  was  di- 
recting his  fire  primarily  at  Senator 
Hart's  so-called  truth  in  packaging  bill, 
which  is  aimed  at  the  jungle  of  confus- 
ing sizes  making  intelligent  price  com- 
parisons so  extremely  difiBcult  for  the 
average  shopper  in  the  supermarket;  at 
Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  the  President's 
dynamic  and  effective  Special  Assistant 
for  Consumer  Affairs ;  and  at  the  possible 
recommendations  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Food  Marketing. 
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But  although  he  does  not  mention  me 
by  name,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  I, 
too.  must  be  one  of  his  targets  in  that 
article.  The  evils  Senator  Hart  seeks  to 
eliminate  in  his  bill  proposing  readily 
comparable  sizes  of  bottles  and  cans  and 
boxes  in  easily  computed  multiples  or 
fractions  of  pints,  quarts,  pounds,  and  so 
on,  are  also  attached  in  the  labeling  pro- 
visions of  one  of  my  bills,  although  from 
a  much  different  approach,  and  in  a  less 
controversial  manner.  But  essentially, 
Senator  Hart  and  I  seek  similar  goals  of 
better  information  to  the  consumer  in 
making  price  and  quantity  computations 
in  the  stores. 

For  a  second  thing,  I  think  Esther 
Peterson  is  doing  a  wonderful  job,  and  I 
am  all  for  what  she  is  trying  to  accom- 
plish. I  have  worked  very  closely  with 
her  through  my  subcommittee,  and  I 
hope  to  continue  to  do  so.  And,  for  a 
tliird  thing,  I  am,  as  I  said,  a  member  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Food  Mar- 
keting, which  Mr.  Mortimer  of  General 
Foods  hopes  may  do  a  good  job  in  ex- 
plaining the  necessary  roles  played  by 
the  different  levels  of  our  food  distribu- 
tion system,  but  he  fears  we  may,  instead, 
do  a  very  bad  Job  by  merely  trying  to 
expose  the  so-called  middlemen  as 
profiteers. 

Personally,  I  have  no  idea  in  the  world 
what  we  will  end  up  doing  in  that  Com- 
mission, for  we  have  only  just  begun  our 
\\ork,  and  the  first  Job  has  been  to  pick 
capable  and  imbiased  staff  experts  to  do 
the  basic  research  which  will  eventually 
guide  us  in  making  our  recommendations 
to  Congress. 

WE   NEED    MORE    CONSUMER  POLmCS,    NOT   LESS 

But  beyond  all  that,  I  am  certainly 
the  food  executive's  target  because  I 
must  admit  that  I  am  a  politician — and 
undoubtedly  a  vote -conscious  one,  too. 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
mu.'Jt  win  reelection  every  2  years  in 
order  to  retain  and  enhance  their  senior- 
ity and  thus  accomplish  their  objectives. 
To  win  elections,  you  have  to  get  more 
votes  than  your  opponents,  tmd  I  have 
taken  my  chances  in  the  ballot  boxes 
of  my  district  seven  times,  so  I  am  cer- 
tainly aware  of  the  Importance  of  con- 
sumers as  voters. 

Thus,  I  suppose  I  must  plead  guilty 
to  at  least  some  of  the  counts  in  the 
General  Poods  Corp.  board  chairman's 
indictment  in  today's  Look  magazine 
against  "vote-conscious  politicians"  pro- 
moting what  he  calls  the  "perverse 
notion"  that  the  supermarket  customers 
of  this  country  need  more  Goveniment 
protections  than  the  ample  safeguards 
Mr.  Mortimer  believes  we  already  possess. 

If  I  didn't  have  such  notions — perverse 
or  not,  depending  upon  one's  viewpoint — 
I  would  undoubtedly  feel  a  bit  silly  about 
putting  so  many  bills  into  the  congres- 
sional hopper  to  tighten  the  safeguards 
which  already  exist,  or  to  create  new 
safeguards  where  none  exist. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  debate 
^Ith  the  General  Foods  chairman  the 
quality  and  wholesomeness  and  com- 
paratively reasonable  costs  of  American 
food.  However,  I  certainly  challenge  his 
theory  that  there  is  something  ominous 


or  reprehensible  about  "playing  politics" 
on  these  issues,  or  that  we  should,  as  he 
puts  it  "Keep  Politics  Out  of  the  Pan- 
try." Instead,  I  would  say:  "Let's  Have 
More  Politics  in  the  Pantry,  and  All 
Through  the  House." 

POLITICS    IS    SCIENCE    OF    GOVERNMENT 

Perhaps  the  whole  argument  rests  on 
what  we  mean  by  the  word  "politics." 
As  used  in  the  Look  article  urging  us 
to  "Keep  Politics  Out  of  the  Pantry," 
it  is  a  somewhat  mild  and  gentle  word, 
implying — in  a  not  too  angry  fashion — 
hints  of  self-seeking,  of  personal  aggran- 
dizement, demagoguery,  voter  deception, 
and  perhaps  a  tiny  touch  of  corruption. 
In  this  corinotatlon,  "politicians"  are  not 
necessarily  evil,  not  bad  all  through,  but 
rather  forced  by  their  professions  to 
"play  politics"  by  deceiving  the  public 
into  wanting  things  that  are  not  good 
for  them,  so  that  the  politicians  can  stir 
up  enough  turmoil  in  giving  these  un- 
desirable things  to  the  public  to  make  a 
lot  of  headlines  and  thus  get  the  politi- 
cians' names  in  the  paper,  the  better  to 
gain  attention  and  win  votes. 

To  me,  politics  is  a  good  many  cuts 
above  that  level.  To  me,  politics  is  the 
science  and  art  of  government  in  which 
every  citizen  has  not  only  the  right  but 
the  solemn  obligation  to  participate  to 
the  utmost  of  his  abilities  and  opportuni- 
ties. Without  politics  American-style, 
the  free  enterprise  system  which  has 
made  this  country  great  in  so  many  ways 
could  not  possibly  have  grown  and  de- 
veloped, for  our  economy  is  an  out- 
growth, and  a  correlary,  of  our  form  of 
government  and  of  the  politics  which 
make  democracy  function. 

POLtnCS    and    WHOLESOME    FOOD 

Even  the  acknowledged  greatness  of 
the  American  food  industry  is  a  direct 
reflection  of  American  politics  at  work- 
For  the  very  safeguards  the  General 
Foods  chairman  referred  to  In  his  article 
as  now  adequately  protecting  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  against  unwholesome 
foods  and  deceptive  sales  devices  were 
the  hard-won — but  never  completely 
won — fruits  of  political  effort  and  politi- 
cal achievement — by  Teddy  Roosevelt  as 
weU  as  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  by 
other  Presidents  and  Cabinet  officers  and 
bureaucrats  and  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors doing  what  the  General  Foods 
executive  calls  "playing  politics" — put- 
ting politics  in  the  pantry,  as  it  were. 

There  is  a  long  history  of  legal  en- 
actments— ^which  were  all  bitterly  con- 
tested, highly  controversial,  touch-and- 
go  political  issues — when  first  introduced 
in  the  form  of  proposed  l^lslation  in 
the  Congress — but  which  resulted  in  to- 
days' high  food  quality  and  wholesome- 
ness. Each  was  proclaimed  in  its  time 
as  the  forerunner  of  doom  for  the  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise  system.  Opponents 
charged  in  each  instance  that  the  "vote- 
conscious  politicians"  were  "playing  poll- 
tics"  with  free  enterprise. 

meat    and    POtJLTET    INSPECTION 

We  have  had  compulsory  Federal  In- 
spection of  meat  for  wholesomeness  in 
interstate  commerce  for  59  years.  Upton 
Sinclair  and  other  writers  known  in  their 
day  as  "muckrakers"  presented  such  a 
sickening  picture  of  the  conditions  in  our 
packing  plants  that  the  people  demanded 


that  Government  take  action,  and  it  did. 
But  it  was  not  until  1957 — 41  years 
later — that  we  had  the  same  protections 
written  Into  law  for  Interstate  shipments 
of  poultry.  When  I  first  introduced  the 
poultry  inflection  bill,  the  poultry  in- 
dustry was  alarmed.  Today,  federally  in- 
spected poultry  is  accepted  within  the 
industry  as  one  of  its  best  sales  tools, 
and  American  poultry  has  won  tremen- 
dous export  markets  around  the  world, 
based  on  the  reliability  and  acceptability 
of  the  little  seal  or  tag  which  says  "U.S. 
Inspected  for  Wholesomeness."  Never- 
theless, much  meat  in  intrastate  com- 
merce is  still  not  inspected  for  whole- 
someness. 

PURE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  LAW  OF  1906 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Act  of  1906  was 
our  first  foray  into  protecting  the  Amer- 
ican ccmsumer  against  adulterated  or  un- 
safe American  products  In  the  two  fields 
of  foods  and  drugs.  It  tocA  a  scandal 
involving  the  sale  to  the  Army  of  meat 
treated  with  formaldehyde,  and  revela- 
tions about  tonics  and  medicines  (sup- 
posedly for  women  but  consisting  mostiy 
of  alc(^ol  or  opium  or  other  ingredients 
no  lady  would  have  knowingly  used) ,  to 
spur  the  public  into  demanding  remedial 
legislation  and  Congress  to  pass  it. 

COSMXTTCS    KEGtrLATION     BEGAN    ONLT 
27     TKARS     AGO 

But  cosmetics  did  not  come  imder  Fed- 
eral supervision  until  only  27  years  ago, 
in  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Coeametic  Act  of 
1938,  after  numerous  women  had  been 
blinded  by  unsafe  eye  pr^>arations.  If 
you  read  the  old  congressional  debates 
on  that  bill — a  milestone  piece  of  l^ls- 
lation  then,  but  terribly  outmoded 
today— you  will  come  acroea  speeches 
predicting  that  the  measure  would  bank- 
rupt every  business  In  the  field,  dis- 
courage research  in  medicines,  and  make 
every  woman  get  permission  from  some 
bureaucrat  In  Washington  before  she 
could  powder  her  nose  or  use  lipe^ck. 

LOOPHOLZS  IN   TRX  FOOD,   DRTTG,  AND  COSMETIC 
ACT    OF     1938 

The  1938  act,  as  I  said,  was  a  good  law 
for  its  time,  but  time  quickly  eroded  holes 
in  it,  through  court  decisions  and  changes 
In  technology.  Not  all  of  those  holea 
have  been  reptdred.  Other  loopholes  still 
In  the  act  were  deliberately  put  there 
when  it  was  originally  passed,  in  order 
to  assure  neutrality  on  the  bill  on  the 
part  of  some  business  interests,  like  the 
soap  manufacturers,  for  Instance,  who 
otherwise  would  have  Joined  in  the  bitter 
battie  to  defeat  the  controversial  legisla- 
tion in  1938.  I  will  mention  later  a  few 
of  those  q;}eclal  exemptions  dating  back 
to  1938. 

But  what  about  the  loopholes  Ccmgress 
did  not  anticipate,  and  had  no  intention 
of  creating?  One  of  the  first  bills  I  in- 
troduced in  my  first  term  in  the  Congress 
was  directed  at  closing  such  a  gs4>  creat- 
ed by  court  decisions.  The  courts  had 
ruled  that  the  Government's  food  and 
drug  inspectors  could  not  In^iect  the  op- 
erations of  a  plant  if  the  owner  or  man- 
ager did  not  want  to  admit  them.  Well, 
this  was  not  the  intent  of  Ckmgress  at  all, 
so  we  had  to  amend  the  law  to  make  it 
explicit. 

In  1954  we  first  took  notice  of  the  great 
danger  to  our  food  supply  which  was 
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developing  from  unregulated  use  of  i>es- 
ticides  on  raw  agrioultural  commodi- 
ties— that  was  only  11  years  ago. 

TTNnBTEO  CHZmCALS  IN  FOOD 

It  was  only  15  years  ago  that  the  De- 
laney  committee  In  the  House,  a  special 
committee  headed  by  Congressman 
James  J.  Delaney  of  New  York,  first  spot- 
lighted the  dangers  to  oonsiuners  from 
a  proliferation  of  new  chemical  additives 
being  used  in  food  processing  without 
prior  testing  and  certification  as  to  their 
safety.  It  took  Congress  8  years  there- 
after to  act  on  the  Delaney  committee 
revelations  in  the  Food  Additives  Act  of 
1958.  which  I  cosponsored.  By  then,  re- 
sponsible leaders  of  the  food  industry 
were  acknowledging  the  need  for  correc- 
tive legislation,  but  the  battle  over  the 
details  of  the  bill  were  often  bitter  ones. 
The  1958  act  was  a  great  forward  step. 
Under  it,  the  manufacturer  now  has  to 
prove  an  additive  is  safe  before  he  can 
use  it  in  foods.  Previously,  the  burden 
of  proof  had  been  on  the  Government; 
if  the  Government  could  not  provide 
legal  proof  that  the  additive  was  harm- 
ful, the  manufacturer  could  continue  to 
use  it,  even  if  the  weight  of  scientific 
evidence  indicated  the  safety  of  the 
product  was  seriously  in  doubt. 

BURDEN    OF  PROOF   ON   COSMETICS   SAFETY   IS   ON 
GOVERNMENT 

The  burden  of  proof,  however,  is  still 
on  the  Government  in  the  law's  sections 
on  cosmetics.  There  is  no  requirement 
that  cosmetic  manufacturers  must  pre- 
test their  products  for  safety.  The  con- 
sxuner  thus  can  easily  be  a  guinea  pig  on 
a  new  cosmetic  item.  If  enough  con- 
sumers get  hurt — burned  or  scalped  or 
disfigured  or  scarred  or  infected  from  a 
new  and  untested  cosmetic — the  Govern- 
ment eventually  hears  about  it  and  moves 
against  the  product  andf  takes  it  off  the 
market.  But,  oh,  the  agony  in  the  mean- 
time. Remember  the  false  fingernails 
which  caused  such  anguish  several  years 
ago,  when  it  was  discovered  that  remov- 
ing them  could  also  remove  the  nails? 
Or  the  hair  dyes  which  made  women 
bald?  These  things  can  happen  under 
our  present  law  on  cosmetics. 

So  I  say  to  women  in  this  country: 
"This  is  an  area  in  which  every  woman — 
every  woman — had  better  begin  to  play 
politics  in  every  way  she  knows  how, 
because  your  skin  and  your  hair  and 
your  nails  and  your  eyebrows  and  your 
lips  and  even  your  lives  may  be  at  stake 
some  day." 

COSMFnC   COLORS    MUST    BE   SAFE — Bf  T    NOT   IN 
HAIB   DTXS 

The  only  significant  improvement 
made  in  the  cosmetic  sections  of  the 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  In  the  last 
27  years  had  to  do  with  the  coloring  mat- 
ter used  in  cotsmetics.  How  it  came  about 
is  a  long  story,  and  a  somewhat  ironic 
one.  but  color  additives  must  now  be 
proved  safe  in  the  manner  used  before 
incorporation  in  a  food,  drug  or  cosmetic. 
Even  if  considered  safe  in  the  manner 
used,  a  color  additive  can  still  not  be 
approved  if  it  could  cause  cancer  in  man 
or  animal.  That  is  the  so-called  Delaney 
clause,  which  we  also  wrote  into  the  law 
on  food  additives  in  1958. 

But  outside  of  the  coloring  matter,  no 
other  ingredients  of  cosmetics  have  to  be 


pretested  for  safet,y  or  subjected  to  any 
preclearance  by  the  Giovemment  before 
use.  Only  when  the  Government  can 
produce  legal  proof  that  a  cosmetic  is 
tmsafe  or  contains  unsafe  ingredients 
can  it  act  against  it.  Legal  proof,  as  you 
can  guess,  must  go  far  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  safety — it  must  be  proof  of 
harm.  And  often  that  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  without  years  of  laboratory  re- 
search. 

In  the  case  of  hair  dyes,  it  does  not 
matter  how  dangerous  they  are — they 
can  be  sold  anyway,  as  long  as  the  label 
clearly  warns  the  purchaser  that  the 
product  may  be  dangerous  to  use.  That 
is  all  the  law  requires.  In  a  beauty  shop, 
how  many  women  ever  get  to  see  the 
labels  on  the  bottles  or  drums  in  which 
hair  dyes  are  shipped? 

GAPS  IN  OUR  FOOD  LAWS 

So  to  go  back  to  the  thesis  in  the  food 
executive's  article  in  today's  Issue  of 
Look  magazine — that  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  already  fully  protects 
the  consumer  of  foodstuffs,  and  that 
those  who  w^ould  further  tighten  con- 
sumer protections  are  cynical  politicians 
"plajing  politics  in  the  pantry,"  I  would 
say  that  legislative  history  of  the^Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  in  the  12  years 
in  which  I  have  served,  and  for  long 
before  that,  shows  that  is  overoptimis- 
tic,  and  usually  premature,  to  make 
sweeping  defenses  of  the  status  quo  in 
consumer  protection  legislation.  Even 
If  we  concede  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Morti- 
mer's claim  that  the  provisions  of  the 
act  dealing  with  foodstuffs  are  generally 
adequate — and  on  the  whole  they  are 
very  good — it  is  clear  that  other  sections 
of  the  law  are  terribly  Inadequate — 
dangerously  so — and  that  some  of  the 
food  sections  need  modernization,  too. 

For  instance,  the  law  we  passed  in  1960 
on  cautionary  labeling  of  hazardous 
household  products  such  as  bleaches, 
paints,  insecticides  and  so  on.  does  not 
apply  to  foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics;  in- 
cluding those  packaged  in  pressurized 
containers,  which  can  be  dangerous 
when  carelessly  handled.  Furthermore, 
the  section  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  dealing  with  informative 
labeling  of  foods — giving  the  consumer 
Information  she  is  legally  entitled  to 
have — has  been  held  by  the  courts  to  be 
too  vague  to  prevent  some  processors 
from  hiding  the  information  in  tiny  type 
in  a  cluttered  panel,  or  in  pastel  inks 
on  noncontrasting  backgrounds,  defy- 
ing the  housewife's  efforts  to  find  the  in- 
formation on  weights,  ingredients,  and 
so  on. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  so  I  cannot  argue 
with  the  judges  on  whether  the  present 
language  on  labeling  is  too  vague.  It 
soimds  clear  enough  to  me.  It  says  the 
required  Information  on  a  food  label  must 
be  "prominently  placed  thereon  with 
such  consplcuousness — as  compared  with 
other  words,  statements,  designs,  or  de- 
vices, In  the  labeling — and  In  such 
terms  as  to  render  It  likely  to  be  read  and 
imderstood  by  the  ordlnaar  Individual 
under  customary  conditions  of  purchase 
and  use." 

READ  THE  LABEL — IP  TOU  CAN 

As  I  said,  that  sounds  pretty  clear  and 
straightforward  to  me.    But  the  courts 


have  nevertheless  blocked  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  efforts  to  crack 
down  on  some  flagrant  violators.  The 
law  therefore  needs  a  simple  amendment 
authorizing  the  Government  to  issue 
regulations  specifying — as  is  done  now 
in  the  prescription  drug  sections  of  the 
law — how  the  required  label  information 
must  be  presented  on  the  label — the  lo- 
cation of  the  data  on  weights  and  on 
ingredients,  the  comparative  type  sizes 
to  be  used,  and  so  on. 

Othenvise,  the  housewife  will  continue 
to  find  it  difiBcult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
find  the  net  weight  on  some  bags  or 
boxes,  or  cans  or  bottles,  if  only  to  try 
to  figure  out  the  better  buy  between  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  the  same  brand.  And  she 
will  continue  to  find  it  a  real  challenge 
to  find  the  listing  of  ingredients  to  make 
sure  the  contents  do  not  include  any- 
thing to  which  some  member  of  the  fam- 
ily is  allergic. 

There  is  not  widespread  enough  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  labeling  law  to 
an  extent  that  it  is  a  serious  national 
crisis,  but  violations  are  common  enough 
to  constitute  an  unpardonable  nuisance 
to  the  careful,  label-reading  shopper — 
who  must  take  extra  hours  to  do  her 
marketing.  These  violations  also  vic- 
timize the  casual  shopper  who  is  quickly 
discouraged  from  making  the  complex 
price  computations  to  determine  the 
more  economical  among  competing  prod- 
ucts or  among  different  size  packages 
of  the  same  product.  So  she  buys  the 
"large  economy  size"  on  faith  that  it  Is 
the  better  buy — and  often  it  is  not  a.s 
good  a  buy  as  a  smaller  size — believe  it 
or  not. 

LOOPHOLES  ENDANGERING  HEALTH 

Much  more  serious,  however,  are  the 
gaps  in  the  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic 
law  which  affect  not  your  pocketbook  and 
disposition  so  much  as  your  life  and 
safety.  I  have  described  the  free  and 
easy  manner  In  which  cosmetics  can  be 
manufactured  and  put  on  sale  without 
pretesting  or  clearance  for  safety  and 
the  fact  that  coal  tar  hair  dyes  are  sub- 
ject to  no  regulation,  no  matter  how 
dangerous,  as  long  as  the  label  warns 
you  of  the  possible  consequences  of  using 
them.  The  cosmetic  and  hair  dye  manu- 
facturers won  these  special  exemptions 
for  their  products  during  the  battle  over 
passage  of  the  original  act  in  1938. 

They  have  been  successful  ever  since 
in  fighting  off  attempts  to  make  them 
prove  the  safety  of  their  products  be- 
fore marketing.  They  apparently  want 
us  vote-conscious  politicians  to  keep 
politics  out  of  the  beauty  parlor.  I  hope 
you  agree  with  me  that  more  politics,  not 
less,  is  needed  in  coping  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

THERAPEUTIC   DEVICES 

Let  us  look  at  another  loophole  in  the 
law.  Therapeutic  devices — medical  de- 
vices of  all  kinds — can  also  be  marketed, 
as  cosmetics  are,  without  safety  clear- 
ance, and  can  be  removed  from  the 
market  only  if  proved  dangerous  or 
fraudulent.  In  this  case,  we  should 
require  not  only  proof  of  safety  but  also 
proof  of  effectiveness,  too — particularly 
when  someone  with  a  serious  illness  or 
disability  delays  seeking  medical  atten- 
tion in  the  hope  some  useless  machine 
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or  device  can  cure  him.  But  the  prob- 
lem is  serious  also  in  the  devices  and 
materials  used  in  good  faith  by  phy- 
sicians and  dentists.  What  a  tragedy  It 
has  been  for  some  patients  w^ho  under- 
went surgery  Involving  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial bone  material  only  to  have  the 
material  deteriorate  In  the  body;  then 
they  have  had  to  go  through  the  ordeal 
all  over  again — ^merely  because  the  ma- 
terial used  had  not  been  sufficiently 
tested  for  safety  and  effectiveness  before 
being  put  on  the  market. 

H  R.    1235,    AN    OMNIBUS   BILL    TO    REWRITE    THE 
FOOD,     DRUG,     AND     COSMETIC     ACT     OF     1938 

Rather  than  catalog  all  of  the  pos- 
sible dangers  of  living  in  today's  fast- 
changing  world  with  its  amazing  new 
technology,  I  would  like  to  list  what  my 
omnibus  bill  to  rewrite  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  would  actually 
do.  Its  number  Is  H.R.  1235.  I  intro- 
duced it  originally  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  87th  Congress,  in  January,  1961,  4 
years  ago.  Brief  hearings  were  held  in 
June  1962  on  the  whole  range  of  issues 
covered  in  the  omnibus  bill,  after  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  consumer  message  that 
year  endorsed  most  of  its  provisions. 
As  originally  Introduced,  the  bUl  pro- 
vided the  procediures  later  adopted  by 
Congress  to  safeguard  prescription  drugs. 
In  the  historic  Drug  Control  Act  of  1962 
which  was  enacted  after  the  thalidomide 
tragedy  came  to  public  attention. 

IT    HAS    EVERYTHING    IN    IT,    INCLUDING    THE 
KITCHEN    SINK 

I  revised  and  reintroduced  the  bill  in 
the  88th  Congress,  2  years  ago,  but  no 
action  occurred  In  the  House  on  any  of 
its  features.  I  have  now  reintroduced 
it  in  this  Congress,  bringing  it  up  to 
date  once  again.  It  is  45  pages  long  and 
covers  everything  you  eat,  all  the  medi- 
cuies  you  use,  an3rthing  rubbed,  poured. 
sprinkled,  or  sprayed  on,  introduced  in- 
to, or  otherwise  applied  to  the  human 
body  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing,  beau- 
tifying, promoting  attractiveness,  or 
altering  the  appearance,  to  give  you  the 
official  definition  of  a  cosmetic;  It  ap- 
plies also  to  therapeutic  devices,  fake 
cancer  cures,  worthless  ingredients  in 
special  dietary  foods;  over-the-counter 
dmgs,  animal  feeds,  sleeping  pills,  pep 
pills,  and  other  habit-forming  stimulant 
drugs. 

In  other  words.  It  has  everything  in 
it,  including  the  kitchen  sink,  along  with 
the  refrigerator,  the  bathroom  medi- 
cine cabinet,  the  dressing  table,  and  the 
nursery.  I  am  going  to  spell  out  some 
of  the  provisions,  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  so  that 
tlie  Members  can  decide  whether  the 
loopholes  which  this  bill  would  close  are 
serious  enough  to  warrant  action.  I 
also  hope  that  through  publication  of 
this  material  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  many  citizens,  particularly  wom- 
en, are  able — ^through  newspapers,  radio, 
and  television  programs,  magazine  ar- 
ticles, and  through  their  churches  and 
clubs  and  organizations — to  leam  more 
about  the  need  for  this  legislation,  for 
I  am  convinced  that  they  then  will  insist 
and  demand  that  Congress  act. 

As  I  told  the  women  attending  the  con- 
vention of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association,  along  those 
lines,  if  enough  women  are  made  aware 


of  the  deficiencies  Ln  our  basic  consumer 
law  and  are  encouraged  to  write  to  their 
congressional  delegation  about  these 
deficiencies  and  the  need  for  corrective 
legislation,  such  legislation  will  be  en- 
acted promptly.  As  I  explained,  "Con- 
gress Is  like  the  accelerator  of  your  car — 
that  Is,  very  sensitive  to  pressure.  You 
make  it  go." 

SECTION-BT-SKCTION  EXPLANATION  OP  H.R.   1235 

Now  here,  in  the  order  In  which  they 
are  covered  by  H.R.  1235,  are  some  of  the 
things  on  which  all  of  us,  and  particu- 
larly the  women  of  this  country,  must  put 
their  foot  down  hard. 

Section  1  is  the  title  of  the  bill. 

MAKING    THE     LABEL    SERVE    ITS    FULL    PURPOSE 

Section  2  deals  with  amendments  to 
the  required  labeling  provisions  of  the 
present  law — ^to  make  sure  the  consumer 
can  readily  find  the  net  weight  and  in- 
gredients and  other  Information  she  is 
entitled  to  have  on  food,  drug,  and  cos- 
metic labels:  also  to  require  cautionary 
labeling  on  pressurized  food  or  cosmetic 
containers  so  as  to  prevent  accidents,  and 
on  medicines  and  drugs  to  prevent  unsafe 
use  by  children  or  by  adults  with 
pathological  conditions.  Labels  would 
have  to  carry  Instructions  for  first  aid 
treatment,  when  necessary. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  cosmetics 
which  are  frequently  swallowed  by  chil- 
dren, the  doctors  just  have  to  guess  as  to 
what  is  in  the  products.  This  section 
would  also  apply  to  hair  sprays,  which 
are  usually  dangerously  flammable — but 
you  see  women  using  them  while  smcrfc- 
ing,  and  in  the  beauty  shops  you  see 
clouds  of  the  spray  with  no  one  appar- 
ently aware  of  the  fact  that  they  can  be 
dangerous  to  Inhale. 

Section  2  also  r«noves  a  27-year-old 
loophole  put  In  by  the  dairy  liidustry, 
exempting  butter,  cheese,  and  ice  cream 
frwn  having  to  reveal  on  the  package  or 
label  the  presence  of  artiflcial  color. 
Every  other  food  label  must  show  the 
presence  of  artificial  color;  why  not  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  Ice  cream?  Of  all  of  the 
provisions  of  my  bill,  I  guess  this  one  on 
artlQcial  color  In  dairy  products  is  prob- 
ably the  least  urgent  from  the  stand- 
point of  health  and  safety,  but  I  Included 
It  because  this  exemption  is  typical  of 
how  every  industry  wants  to  hide  from 
the  consumer  facts  which  are  F>erhaps  a 
little  embarrassing — such  as  the  fact 
that  tliiR  beautiful  yellow  color  which 
butter  clajins  as  its  own  is  often  put  there 
with  a  chemical. 

Some  cbnsiuners,  for  reasons  of  their 
own — ana  sometimes  they  are  good  rea- 
sons— want  to  avoid  artificial  coloring 
matter  in  food  whenever  possible.  The 
color  additives  In  use  In  food  are  proven 
to  be  safe  In  the  manner  In  which  they 
are  used,  but  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  law  had  to  be  changed  several 
years  ago  to  repeal  a  previous  require- 
ment that  these  colors  must  be  abso- 
lutely and  oxnpletely  harmless  under 
any  suid  all  circumstances.  The  Gov- 
ernment discovered  that  many  of  the 
coal  tar  colors  were  no  longer  able  to 
pass  this  requirement  of  the  1938  act  be- 
cause the  testing  devices,  like  those  used 
to  find  pesticide  residues  in  milk,  were 
so  much  improved  and  so  extrwnely 
sensitive. 


SPECIAL   DIETAXT    FOODS 


Section  3  of  my  bill  deals  with  worth- 
less ingredients  in  special  dietary  foods. 
This  is  a  very  controversial  issue  among 
health  food  manufacturers.  It  prohibits 
the  use  in  a  product  represented  as  a  spe- 
cial dietary  food  of  exotic-sounding  In- 
gredients which  have  never  been  shown 
to  have  the  least  nutritive  value,  or  any 
dietary  usefulness  whatsoever.  Sale  of 
the  Ingredients  themselves  would  not  be 
touched ;  the  bill  would  e^iply  only  when 
the  products  are  represented  as  having 
special  dietary  value. 

PRETESTING     OF     MEDICAL     DEVICES    FOR     SAFETY 
AND   EFFICACT 

Section  4  applies  to  the  pretesting  of 
therapeutic  devices  for  safety  and  proof 
of  effectiveness  before  they  can  be  sold. 
I  covered  that  earlier. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  ALL  ANTIBIOTICS 

Section  5  requires  the  certification  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the 
purity  and  potency  of  veterinary  anti- 
biotics, similar  to  the  requirement  we 
wrote  into  the  law  in  1962  applj^g  to 
antibiotics  Intended  for  use  by  man. 
When  these  powerful,  and  often  unstable, 
drugs  are  used  on  meat  animals,  we 
should  be  certain  they  are  from  certified 
batches,  tested  and  approved  by  Uncle 
Sam. 

THE    MIND-AFrCCTTNG    DANGEROUS    DRUGS 

Section  6  deals  with  the  barbiturates, 
amphetamines,  and  other  habit-forming 
central  nervous  system  stimulants — ^the 
sleeping  pills,  and  the  pep  pills,  the 
"goof  balls"  and  "bennies,"  and  other 
drugs  now  so  widely  bootlegged  as  to  con- 
stitute a  national  menace.  How  many 
deaths  on  the  highways  that  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  use  of  these  pills  we  can 
never  know.  They  are  dangerous,  and 
docors  who  prescribe  them  treat  them 
with  respect. 

H.R.  1235  would  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  proper  medical  dispensing  of 
any  of  these  drugs;  the  targets  of  the 
bill  are  the  fly-by-night  outfits  which 
obtain  and  distribute  them  in  the  same 
way  that  narcotics  are  sold  and  whisky 
used  to  be  sold  during  prohibition.  My 
bill  uses  we^x}ns  similar  to  those  we  use 
In  fighting  narcotics;  possession  itself 
would  be  a  crime  for  any  except  those 
having  a  legitimate  reason  for  having  the 
drugs  on  hand. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  vast  illicit 
traffic  in  death-dealing  drugs  which  are 
major  intsruments  of  suicide,  and  major 
causes  of  highway  deaths,  and  major 
causes  of  mental  injury  to  youth.  A 
Presidential  Advisory  Committee  called 
them  psychotoxic,  or  mind-affecting 
drugs.  "Riere  Is  now  such  widespread 
awareness  of  the  dangers  from  these 
drugs  that  the  Senate  last  year  passed  a 
bill  containing  most  of  the  features  of 
this  section  of  my  bill. 

I  oppose  the  piecemeal  approach,  how- 
ever; there  are  so  many  deficiencies  in 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  of 
which  this  is  only  a  part,  that  I  decided  in 
1961  to  seek  a  single  overall  solution  to  all 
of  them  at  one  time,  in  one  bill.  That  Is 
how  my  omnilms  bill  was  developed.  I 
got  tired  of  the  snail's  pace  at  which  we 
were  correcting  faults  in  the  old  act, 
like  putting  blowout  patches  on  an  old 
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automobile  tube  long  after  It  needed  re- 
placement for  safety-  I  un  sure  we  co\ild 
quickly  pass  a  bOl  deaUng  with  the  boot- 
legging of  these  so-called  psychotoxic 
drugs,  but  I  am  afraid  It  might  be  at  the 
expense  at  early  actiim  on  other  neces- 
sary, reforms  In  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  such  as  cm  cosmetics  safety 
and  so  on.  Of  course  It  all  depends  on 
the  Congress  and  on  the  public.  If 
enough  Americans  Insist  upon  a  complete 
overhaul  of  the  entire  act.  It  can  be  done. 
But  if  Members  of  Congress  are  not 
made  more  aware  of  the  problems,  then 
the  piecemeal  approach  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  be  followed. 

TAKE   CAKCEB    KKMZSIES 

Section  7  of  HJEl.  1235  deals  with  fake 
cancer  remedies,  and  drugs  or  devices 
Intended  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
cancer.  This  Is  an  area  of  widespread 
trickery  and  fraud,  and  tt  Is  tragic.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  want  to  dis- 
courage the  search  for  any  really  effec- 
tive treatment  for  this  disease,  on  which 
so  much  research  money  and  time  and 
effort  are  now  being  spent. 

This  Is  a  section  of  my  original  bill  of 
1961  which  I  have  retained  in  succeed- 
ing versions  of  the  measure,  even  after 
the  passage  of  the  1962  Drug  Control  Act 
which  covered  the  testing  of  new  pre- 
scription drugs  in  comprehensive  fash- 
ion. I  left  this  section  In,  however,  be- 
cause I  think  that  in  evaluating  drugs  or 
devices  intended  to  prevent  or  cure  can- 
cer, the  Government  must  have  every 
possible  assistance— the  complete  facts — 
everything  about  the  treatment — without 
any  holdback  of  information,  so  a  deter- 
mination can  be  made  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  can  be  tested  and 
used.  This  section,  by  the  way,  would 
apply  primarily  to  racketeers  in  health, 
not  legitimate  researchers. 

PRETESTINC    C06MinlCS    IKCLtTDINC    A    DELANET 
AMXT-CAirCKR   CUiVSK 

Section  8  is  the  basic  foundation  on 
which  the  rest  of  the  omnibus  bill  was 
originally  built  4  years  ago:  the  pre- 
testing of  cosmetics  for  safety.  It  con- 
tains an  anticancer  clause  such  as  we 
have  in  the  food  additives  and  color 
additives  acts — under  It  no  ingredient 
could  be  xised  in  a  cosmetic  if  it  could 
cause  cancer  in  man  or  animal.  The 
law  on  cosmetics  does  not  now  say  that. 
Under  the  present  law,  the  Government, 
as  I  noted,  must  prove  a  cosmetic  harm- 
ful In  order  to  block  its  sale;  under  H.R. 
1235,  the  manufacturer  would  have  to 
prove  the  product  is  safe  to  use,  and,  in 
addition,  that  it  does  not  contain  any 
carcinogens,  whether  used  in  a  safe  fash- 
ion or  not. 

THE   SOAP    AND    HAIR    DTE    EXEMPTIONS 

This  section  would  also  repeal  the  old 
special  interest  exemption  for  soap, 
which,  since  1938,  has  been  held  by  the 
law  not  to  be  a  cosmetic.  Soap  manufac- 
turers are  therefore  subject  to  nothing 
more  than  their  own  consciences  and  the 
risk  of  possible  damage  suits  for  what 
they  might  Include  among  ingredients  of 
a  soap,  and  they  do  not  even  have  to  tell 
you  the  net  weight  of  a  bar  of  soap. 

More  Importantly,  this  section  of  H.R. 
1235  also  repeals  the  hair  dye  exemption 
now  in  the  law.    Hair  dyes,  too,  would 


have  to  be  proved  safe  for  use  before  be- 
ing placed  on  sale. 

ruix  DISCLOSTTRE  OP  COSMETIC  INCKH>IENT3 

All  of  the  significant  ingredients  of  a 
cosmetic  item  would  have  to  be  revealed 
on  the  label  under  H.R.  1835.  Actually, 
there  are  few  secrets  in  the  cosmetic  in- 
dustry; most  competing  products  use 
similar  basic  ingredients.  But  for  the 
woman  who  is  allergic,  there  is  no  way 
but  painful  trial  and  error — and  some- 
times it  is  very  painful — in  finding  suit- 
able cosmetics.  When  a  formula  is  sud- 
denly changed  in  a  product  she  has  been 
using,  she  is  back  in  the  dark,  and  per- 
haps also  back  in  the  doctor's  office. 
Even  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
sometimes  has  to  guess  what  is  in  a 
particular  cosmetic.  The  Government 
should  be  informed  about  ingredients, 
and  so  should  the  buyer. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STTBPENAS 

Section  9  provides  for  administrative 
subpena  powers,  particularly  in  devel- 
oping informatimi  for  the  establishment 
of  food  standards.  Food  standards  is- 
sued by  the  Government,  In  cooperation 
with  the  processors,  spell  out  exactly 
what  ingredients  must  be  included  in  a 
processed  food  once  it  Is  covered  by  a 
particular  standard.  Subpena  power 
may  be  needed,  too,  in  pesticides  hear- 
ings. 

carrier's  EXEMPTION  IS  TOO  BROAD 

Section  10  reF>eals  an  exemption  en- 
joyed for  many  years  by  the  railroads, 
trucking  firms,  and  other  common 
carriers,  which  are  now  relieved  of  re- 
sponsibility under  the  act  for  transport- 
ing adulterated  foods,  drugs,  or  cosmet- 
ics even  when  the  adulteration  occurred 
as  a  result  of  their  own  actions  or  omis- 
sions. Under  my  bill,  the  carriers  would 
continue  to  be  exempt  only  in  those  cases 
where  they  did  not  cause  the  adultera- 
tion. 

A    TOUGH     FACTORY    INSPECTION    PROVISION 

Section  11  is  a  tough  fectory  inspec- 
tion amendment,  giving  to  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  stronger  powers  in 
inspecting  facilities  used  and  methods 
used  in  the  manufacture,  processing, 
warehousing,  packaging,  and  distribu- 
tion of  foods,  cosmetics,  and  nonpre- 
scription drugs.  The  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration already  has  these  stronger 
factory  inspection  powers  In  checking  on 
prescription  drugs,  under  the  1962  act. 
These  powers  include  the  right  to  see 
all  relevant  files,  including  complaint 
files,  and  to  check  on  the  professional 
qualifications  of  personnel  resp>onsible 
for  performing  certain  technical  func- 
tions in  the  plant.  Factory  inspection 
is  a  vital  area  of  consumer  protection, 
even  though  food  and  drug  inspectors 
can  still  touch  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
the  existing  plants  in  the  country  each 
year.  But  when  they  do  go  in  to  inspect, 
the  inspectors  must  have  sufficient 
powers  to  determine  whether  the  prod- 
ucts are  made  in  a  sanitary,  wholesome 
or  safe  manner  and  if  the  production 
controls  are  adequate  to  maintain  the 
necessary  standards. 
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CANCER-CAtrsiNO     COLORING     KATTER     IN     MEAT 
ANIMAL    FEEDS 

Section  12  repeals  a  special  interest 
exemption  in  the  law  for  cancer-causing 


coloring  matter  used  in  animal  feeds. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  get  an  under- 
standable story  from  anyone  on  why 
this  exemption  was  written  into  the  law 
or  what  purpose  it  is  to  serve.  If  the 
Government  finds  any  residue  of  a  can- 
cer-causing feed  ingredient  in  the  car- 
cass of  meat  animals  he  can  order  a 
halt  to  the  use  of  the  animal  feed  re- 
sponsible ;  and  it  is  on  this  basis  that  the 
growth  stimulant  hormone  stilbestrol 
is  now  widely  permitted  to  be  used 
in  animal  feeds.  But  why  should  we 
permit  the  use  of  cancer-inducing  color- 
ing of  animal  feeds?  The  coloring  mat- 
ter serves  no  nutritive  purpose,  and  no 
economic  purpose.  It  is  certainly  not 
intended  to  make  the  feed  more  appe- 
tizing to  the  steer.  It  merely  helps  the 
farmer  to  identify  different  feeds  by 
color.  But  permitting  the  use  of  carcino- 
genic coloring  matter  for  this  purpose  is 
a  completely  unnecessary  and  unjustifia- 
ble additional  hazard.  Hil.  1235  repeals 
this  glaring  exemption. 

U.S.    INSPECTION    OP    FOREIGN    FACTORIES 

Section  13  would  require  foreign  man- 
ufacturers of  foods,  drugs,  or  cosmetics 
who  export  substantial  quantities  of 
their  products  to  the  United  States  to 
permit  on-the-scene  inspection  by  U.S. 
officials  of  their  plants  overseas.  At 
present,  only  a  small  percenlfage  of  the 
food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  Imports  into 
this  country  are  inspected  on  arrival — 
on  a  sampling  basis,  but  not  necessarily 
a  random  one — to  make  sure  they  are 
safe,  wholesome,  uncontaminated,  and 
otherwise  eligible  for  admission  under 
our  laws.  This  spot-check  at  the  docks 
is  often  concentrated  on  the  exports  of 
firms  whose  products  have  frequently 
reflected  a  high  percentage  of  viola- 
tions. Under  H.R.  1235,  the  United 
States  could  send  Inspectors  to  inspect 
the  plants  of  foreign  firms  it  has  reason 
to  believe  are  not  observing  proper  sani- 
tary or  production  control  practices  on 
foods,  drugs,  or  cosmetics  sold  here.  We 
would  inspect  on  the  same  basis  as  we 
now  inspect  American  plants.  If  the 
foreign  plant  cannot  pass  our  domestic 
inspection  requirements,  or  if  it  refuses 
to  permit  our  inspectors  to  enter  on  re- 
quest, its  products  would  be  denied  ad- 
mission to  this  country.  I  think  this  is 
a  useful  reform. 

A  BAN   ON  FLAVORED  ASPIRIN  FOR  CHILDREN 

Section  14  of  HJl.  1235  prohibits  the 
sale  in  interstate  commerce  of  flavored 
or  sweetened  aspirin.  This  is  a  new 
provision,  just  put  into  the  bill  this  year 
for  the  first  time.  It  grew  out  of  a  let- 
ter from  a  St.  Louis  resident  on  a  com- 
pletely different  matter,  but  in  checkins; 
into  some  facts  on  household  accidents  in 
connection  with  inquiries  made  in  that 
letter,  I  discovered  to  my  amazement  and 
horror  that  candy  aspirin,  the  special 
baby  aspirin,  is  far  and  away  the  leading 
cause  of  accidental  poisoning  of  children 
under  5. 

Aspirin  poisoning  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  death  among  young  children 
from  accidental  ingestions.  The  chil- 
di'en  learn  to  regard  flavored  aspirin  as 
candy,  and  thousands  of  them  each  year 
risk  death  by  eating  an  entire  bottle  of 
flavored  aspirin  in  the  belief  it  is  candy. 
If  the  mother  or  the  babysitter  discovers 
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the  empty  bottle  In  time,  the  child's  life 
is  saved,  but  In  125  to  150  instances  a 
year,  the  child  dies. 

There  is  no  reason  In  the  world  why  a 
parent  cannot  crush  half  of  a  regular 
aspirin  tablet  on  a  spoon,  using  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl  of  another  sp>oon  to 
do  the  crushing,  and  then  add  sugar  and 
water,  or  jelly  or  some  other  sweetner 
to  the  crushed  aspirin  to  help  push  the 
medicine  down,  if  the  child  needs  aspirin. 
The  child  would  at  least  know  this  was 
medicine,  not  candy. 

Since  adding  this  aspirin  provision  to 
H.R.  1235,  I  have  heard  from  mothers 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  telling 
me  of  hair-raising  experiences  in  their 
homes  when  children  or  grandchildren 
found  the  flavored  aspirin  bottle,  pried 
off  the  so-called  safety  cap,  and  ate  the 
contents. 

If  there  were  no  chance  whatsoever  of 
the  product  being  misused  by  preschool- 
ers—who after  all,  cannot  read  warnings 
on  labels — my  bill  would  permit  certain 
exemptions  and  waivers  under  this  pro- 
vLsion,  but  otherwise  flavored  aspirin 
could  not  be  sold  in  interstate  commerce, 
except  for  stocks  manufactured  prior  to 
1965. 

CONSUMERS    MUST    MAKE    THEIR    VOICES    HEARD 

I  do  not  think  the  aspirinmakers  will 
like  section  14  of  H.R.  1235,  just  as  the 
cosmetic  manufacturers  do  not  like  sec- 
tion 2  or  section  8  and  other  affected 
interests  do  not  like  other  sections  of 
H.R.  1235.  TTie  big  question  to  me,  how- 
ever, is  whether  the  people  of  this  coun- 
trj-  like  this  bill— enough  to  join  me  in 
fighting  for  It. 

Consumer  battles  can  be  won  in  the 
Congress  only  when  consumers  make  it 
clear  they  want  them  won,  and  will  work 
at  it.  and,  yes,  "play  politics"  at  it.  That 
is  why  I  say— In  contrast  to  the  General 
Foods  executive  I  quoted — let  us  have 
more  politics  In  the  pantry,  and  also  In 
the  bathroom  medicine  cabinet,  and  all 
through  the  house,  as  H.R.  1235  would 
require — ^more  politics  In  the  sense  of 
more  active  citizen  interest  In  more  effec- 
tive safety  laws  affecting  consumers  and 
consumer  products. 

There  are  other  consumer  Issues  In 

Congress    besides    those    involving    the 

Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  of  course, 

and  I  hope  the  people  of  this  country  will 

play  politics"  on  those,  too. 

TIRE    SAFETY 

In  addition  to  more  politics  in  the 
pantry,  and  all  through  the  house,  as  ex- 
emplified by  H.R.  1235,  we  need  more 
politics  on  the  highways,  too.  Passage 
of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1235  applying  to 
the  mind-affecting  drugs  which  are  such 
frequent  causes  of  highway  accidents 
will  certainly  save  lives,  but  so  also  will 
another  bill  of  mine  on  highway  safety — 
H  R.  688,  to  provide  for  Federal  stand- 
ards for  automobile  tires,  to  and  the  mass 
murder  on  the  highways  from  shoddy 
tires  which  the  consumer  purchases  in  a 
jungle  of  price  and  performance  claims, 
but  with  no  way  of  knowing  for  sure  what 
the  quality  of  that  tire  really  is.  H.R. 
688  was  originally  drafted  and  introduced 
in  the  last  Congress  by  former  Congress- 
man Kenneth  Roberts,  of  Alabama,  who, 
as  we  all  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  our 
leading  expert  In  Congress  on  automobile 


safety  legislation.  Unfortunately,  he 
was  defeated  In  the  Goldwater  sweep  of 
Alabama  last  November.  I  cosponsored 
his  bill  on  tires  last  session,  and  since  he 
cannot  reintroduce  it  this  year,  I  in- 
troduced it  on  my  own  and  will  work  for 
its  adoption.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission hearings  on  tire  advertising 
earlier  this  month  certainly  proved  the 
need  for  reliable  grades  and  standards 
for  tires. 

SAFE    HANDLING    OF    INDUSTRIAL    MATERIALS 

In  still  another  area  of  consumer 
safety,  let's  have  more  politics  in  job 
safety,  too.  One  of  my  bills  this  year, 
H.R.  1179,  never  before  introduced,  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  of  Federal  regulations  for 
the  safe  handling  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials in  industry  and  commerce.  At 
present,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  issues 
guides  and  suggestions  for  worker  pro- 
tection, but  he  has  no  powers  to  enforce 
safety  standards.  State  laws  vary  widely 
in  this  respect,  and  few,  if  any  States 
have  the  resources  to  keep  abreast  of  all 
of  the  new  solvents  and  chemicals  and 
bleaches  and  dyes  and  other  dangerous 
materials  coming  into  use  each  year, 
sometimes  with  very  limited  application. 
The  Federal  Government  can  do  this  job, 
and  should  be  given  it  to  do. 

FULL  DISCLOSimE  OF  CREDIT  TERMS 

What  about  more  politics  at  the  loan 
company,  or  department  store  credit 
window,  or  the  automobile  agency's  fi- 
nance department?  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Committee  Affairs  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  I  introduced  on  our  side  of 
the  Capitol  in  the  88th  Congress  the 
truth-in-lending  bill  drafted  by  Sen- 
ator Douglas  to  require  disclosure  of 
actual  interest  rates  and  the  full  costs 
of  credit,  and  I  have  reintroduced  it  in 
the  89th  Congress  as  H.R.  155. 

UNINSPECTED   MEAT   GOING    INTO   OUR    CITIES 

Citizens  of  urban  areas  must  become 
more  aware  of  the  danger  to  their  health 
from  meat  coming  into  their  city  from 
uninspected  slaughtering  houses  located 
within  the  same  State.  If  this  meat  does 
not  cross  State  lines,  it  is  not  subject  to 
Federal  inspection.  Since  President 
Kennedy  fh-st  suggested  in  his  1962  con- 
sumer message  an  expansion  of  Federal 
inspection  to  cover  much  of  this  20  per- 
cent of  our  meat  supply  which  is  not  now 
subject  to  such  controls,  I  have  sponsored 
bills  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  In  this 
Congress,  my  bill  on  Federal  Inspection 
of  intrastate  shipments  of  meat  in  cer- 
tain designated  "major  consuming  areas" 
is  H.R.  149.  It  follows  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  the  designation  of  major  consum- 
ing areas  as  we  established  originally 
in  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act 
of  1957  for  poultry  moving  only  in  intra- 
state commerce  but  burdening  or  affect- 
ing interstate  conunerce  in  wholesome 
poultry. 

PRICE  GYRATIONS  IN   SUGAR  AND  COFFEZ  FUTURES 

In  1954  an  investigation  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  revealed  the  part 
played  by  imregulated  speculation,  and 
abuses  in  trading  in  coffee  futures  con- 
tracts in  bringing  about  and  accelerating 
the  tremendoiis  leap  in  retail  prices  of 
gress-  into  sugar  price   gyrations  con- 


sistently proposed  placing  trading  in  cof- 
fee futiures  imder  the  Conunodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  the  FTC  recommended  11 
years  ago.  Investigation  in  the  last  Con- 
gress into  sugar  price  gyrations  con- 
vinced me  that  sugar  futures  trading 
should  also  be  regulated  under  that  act 
Consequently,  I  have  amended  my  pre- 
vious bill  on  coffee  futures  trading  to 
include  sugar  also,  and  have  Introduced 
it  in  this  Congress  as  H.R.  8.  Excessive 
speculation  in  futures  contracts,  usually 
at  very  low  margin — thus,  largely  on  bor- 
rowed money-i-<5an  send  prices  of  any 
commodity  skyrocketing,  if  the  futures 
trading  Is  not  properly  regulated. 

THE    NEED    FOR    POLITICAL    ACTION    TO    ACHIEVE 
CONSUMER  GOALS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  outlined  many  of 
the  great  glaring  gaps  In  our  consmner 
legislation,  and  the  kind  of  legislation 
which  is  necessary  to  close  those  gaps. 
This  legislation  can  be  passed  only  if 
a  great  many  more  citizens  actively  "play 
politics,"  as  the  chairman  of  General 
Foods  calls  it,  on  these  important  Issues. 
But  this  is  no  game.  Politics  Is  a  serious 
business,  because  the  stakes  of  political 
action — or  inaction — are  high. 

The  battles  are  not  won  overnight. 
Sometimes  it  takes  years.  But  often  re- 
sults are  won  even  before  the  legislation 
is  passed.  For  Instance,  the  food  proc- 
essors do  not  like  Senator  Hart's  bill  on 
packaging — not  one  bit;  but  his  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  and  the  heari^s  he  con- 
ducted in  support  of  It,  did  a  great  deal 
to  bring  about  voluntary  reforms  in  food 
packaging  by  the  processors  themselves. 

Many  consumers  have  now  begun  to  do 
the  same  thing  I  do:  that  is.  try  to  favor 
those  grocery  store  products  which  are 
packaged  In  pounds  or  half  pounds  or 
quarts  or  similar  standard  sizes  In  pref- 
ence  to  competing  products  which  come 
in  sizes  such  as  l^a  ounces,  or  19^1^0 
ounces.  I  just  think  it  gives  the  con- 
sumer a  better  basis  for  judging  com- 
parative values,  particularly  on  the  two- 
for-so-much  deals,  and  I  show  my  ^- 
preciation  to  the  manufacturer  accord- 
ingly. So  far  as  this  one  consiuner  is 
concerned,  and  I  think  there  are  now 
many  like  me,  it  is  good  business  for 
a  firm  to  package  its  wares  in  containers 
using  easily  imderstood  net  weights. 

Senator  Hart's  hearings  have  made 
many  consmners  aware  of  this  method 
of  fighting  back,  and  increasing  numbers 
of  manufacturers  are  therefore  paying 
heed — getting  the  message — changing 
their  packaging  practices  accordingly. 

But  in  many  of  the  situations  I  have 
described  today — involving  the  safety 
of  the  consumer  rather  than  pennies  or 
nickels  on  a  grocery  item — we  cannot 
depend  merely  upon  the  manufacturer's 
sense  of  inteUigent  self-interest  to  pro- 
vide us  with  the  protections  we  should 
have.  We  have  had  consumer  protection 
laws  for  many  years,  but  the  laws  always 
need  updating,  because  the  products  they 
regulate  are  constantly  changmg  in  com- 
position and  in  manufacturing  tech- 
nology. 

As  consiuners  we  are  far  from  helpless 
in  solving  these  problems  if — if,  that  is — 
we  put  more,  not  less,  politics  into  the 
pantry  and  into  our  strategy  for  achiev- 
ing consumer  protection. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


OF  NXW   TG 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  comes 
as  no  surprise  to  those  of  us  who  have 
followed  the  career  of  President  Nasser 
of  Eg3rpt  that  he  has  again  attacked 
the  United  States.  President  Sukarno 
of  Indonesia  has  had  «  good  teacher  ; 
Nasser  has  been  attacking  us  ever  since 
he  came  to  power. 

Robert  O.  Spivack  has  placed  the 
whole  matter  of  our  assistance  to  these 
dictators  In  prefer  perspective  in  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  January  24, 
1965: 

AiD  TO  Dictators 

Washington. — Abdel  Oamal  Nasser,  the 
little  Caesar  on  the  NUe,  deserves  credit  along 
with  Sukarno,  n  Duce  of  Indonesia,  for  per- 
suading the  admlnlstratdon  and  the  Congress 
to  take  a  new  look  at  our  foreign  aid  program. 

There  has  been  some  speculation  as  to  why 
Nasser,  in  an  apparent  nt  of  ill  temper,  said 
we  could  "Jump  In  the  lake"  with  our  foreign 
aid  after  protests  by  the  Amnlcan  Ambas- 
sador. Lucius  Battle,  at  the  destruction  of 
the  John  P.  Kennedy  Library  and  the  muti- 
lation of  some  20,000  books. 

Was  It  Just  a  tantrum?  Or  was  it  a  tactic 
designed  to  prove  to  the  Arab  world  that  he 
was  not  subservient  to  America?  The  In- 
formative Near  East  report  notes  that  his 
outburst  coincided  with  the  visit  of  a  Soviet 
delegation  to  Cairo.    Maybe  that  was  It. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  a  little  group  of 
'  "Let's  not  be  nasty  to  Nasser"  apologists  first 
whispered  that  Ambassador  Battle  had  "over- 
reacted" to  the  Incident  and  then  began  to 
conjure  up  visions  of  what  damage  Nasser 
could  do  to  U.S.  oil  and  other  Interests  If  he 
were  further  alienated. 

I  doubt  that  any  of  these  arguments  im- 
pressed the  President,  who  has  on  several 
occasions  made  It  clear  that  there  Is  a  new 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government 
toward  those  who  abuse  us.  on  one  hand, 
while  holding  out  the  other  hand  for  foreign 
aid  goodies.  This  message  had  been  con- 
veyed In  several  ways;  I  suppose  the  clearest 
demonstration  was  to  the  Panamanian  poli- 
ticians who  like  American  dollars  but  feel  a 
demagogic  lu-ge  to  stir  up  occasional  anti- 
American  demonstrations. 

There  Is  no  tendency  in  the  administra- 
tion to  deny  American  errors  made  during 
the  days  of  dollar  dlplomAcy.  But  these  are 
new  times,  and  we  have  no  intention  of  nego- 
tiating with  a  pistol  at  our  head.  The  Presi- 
dent made  this  clear  when  he  let  the  Pana- 
manians know  that  we  are  considering  con- 
struction of  a  new  canal,  possibly  in  some 
other  country. 

In  other  words,  we  are  not  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Panamanian  politicians.  In  the  case  of 
Egypt  this  Is  even  less  so.  The  poUtlcos  In 
Panama  seem  to  have  gotten  the  point 
quickly;  there  were  fewer  than  100  demon- 
strators memorializing  the  1964  riots.  Inci- 
dentally one  of  the  first  and  touchiest  issues 
that  fell  Into  L.B.J.'s  lap  shortly  after  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  assassination. 

Whether  Nasser  also  gets  the  point  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

Nasser  has  been  playing  fast  and  loose  for 
some  time,  mostly  at  the  eicpense  of  his  own 
people,  as  is  tne  case  In  Indonesia. 

However,  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 

Nasser  was  a  little  startled^at  U.S.  reaction 


to  his  comments  about  our  assistance  to  hia 
country.  He  has  offered  to  rebuUd  the  de- 
stroyed library  and  contribute  1,000  books. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  soon  this  Is 
done,  how  it  is  paid  for,  and  what  books  are 
donated. 

His  Government  also  withdrew  a  publica- 
tion 'attacking  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  one  of  his  newspapers  expressed 
gratification  that  we  would  continue  to  ship 
wheat  to  Egypt.  None  of  this  constitutes  an 
overwhelming  expression  of  gratitude  for 
American  generosity,  but  we  do  not  need  any 
such  fulsome  or  phony  responses. 

All  we  ask  in  return  for  American  assist- 
ance is  that  the  money  reaeh  the  people  for 
whom  it  Is  intended,  that  It  be  used  to  put 
the  country  on  its  feet,  and  that  the  nation's 
freedom  and  independence  be  maintained. 

That  is  at  the  heart  of  our  foreign  aid 
program.  We  are  not  contributing  U.S. 
funds  to  keep  dictators  in  power,  even  if  they 
profess  to  be  antl-Communlst,  and  we  are 
not  without  long-range  objectives  that  axe 
in  our  self-interest.  We  believe  that  if  these 
nations  can  be  made  to  use  their  full  poten- 
tial and  are  relatively  prosperous,  that  they 
will  not  go  Communist  or  threaten  the  peace. 
But  Nasser  and  Sukarno  are  forcing  us  to 
watch  more  closely  how  the  funds  are  being 
used. 


wheat  farmers  made  $11  million  less  while 
harvesting  20  percent  more";  and 

Whereas  there  is  further  agreement  with 
President  Ed  Smit^  when  he  says  tliat  it  is  as 
Important  to  prevent  poverty  as  it  is  to  cure 
it  and  also  says:  "North  Dakota  farmers  need 
not  be  reduced  to  abject  want  before  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  falrplay  from  the 
administration  they  so  overwhelmingly  en- 
dorsed on  election  day":  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Hovse  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  That  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Johnson  Is  urgently 
requested  to  heed  the  remarks  of  President 
Ed  Smith  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  North 
Dakota:  and  t»e  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  Is  hereby  directed  to  for- 
ward copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  North 
Dakota  Farmers  Union;  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  to  each  member  of 
the  North  Dakota  congressional  delegation. 


The  47th  Observance  of  Ukrainiaa 
Independence  Daj 
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or    MINNESOtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  I  have  submitted  for  the  Record 
letters  and  publications  which  call  atten- 
tion to  the  serious  economic  situation 
that  exists  in  rural  America,  the  parity 
ratio  of  farm  income  now  being  the  low- 
est since  depression  years.  Most  of  the 
material  that  I  have  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord deals  with  the  situation  that  exists 
in  Minnesota  and  in  my  district. 

However,  I  find  the  situation  to  be 
quite  widespread  and  on  a  recent  trip 
to  North  Dakota  my  attention  was  called 
to  a  resolution  introduced  in  the  hpuse 
of  representatives  at  Bismarck,  which 
vividly  sets  forth  the  attitude  and  condi- 
tions that  exist  in  North  Dakota. 

I  respectfully  submit  for  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  copy  of  this  resolution: 

North  Dakota  House  RESOLtrnoN  3 
Resolution  concurring  in  the  viewpoints  of 
the  president  of  the  North  Dakota  Farm- 
ers Union 

Whereas  the  president  of  the  North  Dakota 
Farmers  Union  has  expressed  criticism  over 
the  remarks  made  In  regard  to  agriculture  by 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  his  recent 
message  to  the  U.S.  CongresB;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  39th  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  are  in  agree- 
ment with  President  Ed  Smith  of  the  North 
Dakota  Farmers  Union  when  he  states: 
"Johnson  had  little  to  say  about  implement- 
ing this  promise  which  won  him  an  unprece- 
dented mandate  in  every  farm  State";  and 

Whereas  there  Is  also  agreement  with.  Pres- 
ident Ed  Smith  when  he  stttes  in  regard  to 

the  Great  Society:  "We  are  not  going  to  have 
one  long  if  we  go  on  losing  farm  Income  and 

farm  families.    North  Dakota  families  made 

$26  million   less   In    1964    than   in    1963,   and 


OF  NEW    JESSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  25,  1965 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many, 
this  past  Friday,  January  22  had  no 
special  significance;  yet  for  Ukrainians 
and  people  of  Ukrainian  descent 
throughout  the  world  this  day  was  one 
of  solemnity  and  reverence.  Forty- 
seven  years  ago  the  Ukraine  proclaimed 
independence  and  established  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic,  amidst 
greedy  powerful  neighbors.  This  dav 
marked  the  end  of  almost  300  years  of 
foreign  domination  and  oppression. 
However,  the  realization  of  their  long- 
nourished  dream  for  freedom  wus 
doomed  to  perish  before  2  years  were 
finished. 

Soviet  imperialists  eagerly  eyed  this 
rich  and  fertile  land  and  the  skilled  and 
vigorous  people  of  its  soil.  Hardly  had 
the  Ukrainians  had  a  chance  to  en  icy 
their  independence  than  the  Red  Army 
attacked  the  country  and  crushed  all 
Ukrainian  opposition.  The  Ukraine 
thus  became  a  mere  satellite  of  Soviet 
Russia,  and  within  a  few  years  was  forci- 
bly incorporated  into  the  U.S.S.R. 

Now  the  Kremlin  boasts  that  tl.e 
Ukraine  is  free  and  independent  in  the 
attempt  of  the  new  Russian  ruling  class 
to  discredit  the  growing  charges  in  the 
free  world  that  the  Ukrainian  nation  is 
a  captive  people  of  Soviet  imperiali.^in. 
But  we  in  the  West  are  acutely  aware  of 
the  Communist  calculated  transforma- 
tion of  the  words  "freedom"  and  "na- 
tional independence."  For  them,  the 
definition  of  Ukrainian  independence  is 
"national  in  form  and  Socialist  in  sub- 
stance," wliich  simply  means  that  tlic 
Ukraine  is  allegedly  "free"  to  deve'op 
within  the  structure  of  Ukrainian  na- 
tional values  but  only  according  to  the 
"substance"  or  ideology  of  communism. 
Here  is  a  serious  contradiction  of  terms. 
for  in  reality  freedom  for  the  Ukrainians 

means  that  they   are  free  only  to  obey 


h. 


Moscow's  dictates,  not  to  assert  their  own 
will.  Nevertheless.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  failed  to  destroy  the 
Ukrainian  spirit  of  freedom  and  self- 
determination  . 

We,  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world, 
must  never  discourage  the  aspirations  of 
captive  nations.  We  mtist  never  allow 
the  cause  of  freedom  to  suffer  from  any 
failure  on  our  part.  Indeed,  we  act  in  the 
liighest  American  tradition  when  we 
raise  our  voices  in  behalf  of  those  who 
aspire  to  be  free  and  who  wish  to  live  a 
life  of  dignity  and  peace. 

Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  have 
made  great  and  lasting  contributions  to 
the  success  of  our  political  and  economic 
system.  They  have  defended  our  demo- 
cratic Institutions  in  time  of  war  against 
totalitarian  and  Imperialist  foes.  To 
these  Ukrainian -Americans  our  Nation  is 
ever  grateful. 

On  this  solemn  occasion  I,  therefore, 
join  hands  with  all  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples in  commemoration  of  Ukrainian  in- 
dependence day.  Let  us  all  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  principle  that  has  made 
our  Nation  great,  the  principle  of  self- 
determination,  and  let  us  pray  that  this 
principle  will  one  day  bring  freedom  to 
those  who  desire  it. 
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KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26. 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  world 
calendar  reform  is  a  subject  which  has 
deeply  concerned  some  of  the  finest 
minds  of  our  time  and  the  ages  which 
liave  gone  before.  Despite  the  intensive 
.'-tudy  which  has  been  done  on  this  sub- 
ject, there  has  been  little  progress  in  imi- 
tying,  clarifying  and  perfecting  the  pres- 
ent multiple  systems  of  tabulating  days, 
weeks,  and  months. 

Today  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  work  of  the 
Reverend  Evarist  Kleszcz,  O.F.M.  Conv., 
\vho  has  devoted  the  last  8  years  of  his  life 
'o  perfecting  a  calendar  system  which 
iie  believes  is  a  fair  and  practical  solution 
to  calendar  problems.  He  calls  his  sys- 
ii'in  the  "Equitable  Calendar  for  the 
World." 

Father  Evarist,  an  accountant  before 
fnlering  the  priesthood,  has  attempted 
to  simplify  our  calendar  from  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  civil  standpoint.  For 
about  34  years  Father  Evarist  pursued 
Calendar  reform  as  a  hobby,  doing  re- 
search in  this  field  in  a  number  of  li- 
braries. 

When  it  became  evident  in  the  early 
pait  of  1956  that  the  proposed  "World 
Calendar"  plan  of  simplification,  which 
had  been  repeatedly  proposed  to  first  the 

League  of  Nations  and  then  the  United 

Nations  for  international  considei-ation, 
could  not  gain  svifflcient  support  for 
adoption,  he  began  to  devote  himself  al- 


most full  time  to  study  and  research  on 
the  calendar  reform  problem. 

He  found  that  although  the  world  cal- 
endar plan  was  fundamentally  good  in 
its  overall  structure,  it  was  not  interna- 
tionally acceptable  principally  because 
of  a  "blank  day"  device  to  make  the  cal- 
endar fixed  and  permanent. 

Father  Evarist.  who  lives  at  Our  Lady 
of  Fatima  Friary,  Kenoslia.  Wis.,  then 
developed  his  "equitable  calendar"  plan. 
being  careful  to  avoid  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  past  such  calendars.  He  be- 
lieves that  his  plan  is  in  accord  with  the 
demands  of  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
and  is  one  which  would  be  most  con- 
venient, simple,  fixed  and  perpetual,  and 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  acceptable  to  all 
people  and  nations. 

Believing  that  Father  Evarist's  ideas 
deserve  serious  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion. I  am  inserting  at  this  point  an 
article  by  this  Franciscan  priest  in  which 
he  explores  the  problem  of  calendar  re- 
form. A  secMid  article  explaiiilng  in  de- 
tail the  equitable  calendar  plan  will  fol- 
low in  a  succeeding  issue  of  the  Record. 
I  earnestly  urge  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  them. 
The  article  follows: 

Let  Us  Simpldt  Oub  Cald«dab 
(By  Father  Evarist  Kleszcz.  O  J.M.  Conv.) 
(Pt.  1:  A  call  to  simplify  our  calendar  ac- 
curately,  conveniently  and  equitably  for 
all  people,  In  ail  places  and  for  all  times) 
During  the  first  half  of  this  century,  varl- 
oiis  commerclEil,  labor,  governmental,  scien- 
tific, educational  and  religious  organizations 
have  repeatedly,  and  sometimes  urgently,  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  simplify  our  calendar. 
The  call  "Let   us  simplify  our  calendar." 
came  loudly  from  every  part  of  the  world. 
It  was  so  persistent,  that  the  League  of  Na- 
tions made  an  ^«i;  to  respond  to  it.     The 
League    had   repeatedly   conducted   interna- 
tional   studies,    research   and   inquiries,   be- 
tween the  years  1923  and  1937  concerning  the 
problem  of  simplifying  our  calendar  in   Its 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  rightly.     The 
United  Nations  also  made  international  in- 
quiry concerning  the  problem  between  the 
years  1947  and  1956. 

Although  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
United  Natioiis  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining 
the  international  adoption  of  any  one  specific 
and  concrete  simplified  calendar  plan,  never- 
theless their  studies  and  Inquiries  provided 
us  with  valuable  information  that  is  very 
helpful  in  solving  the  problem  of  calendar 
simplification. 

Prom  their  published  official  documents 
and  records,  we  may  learn  what  kind  of  mod- 
ification of  our  calendar  would  be  objection- 
able and  unacceptable  to  certain  social,  eco- 
nomic, religious,  and  cultural  groups  of  peo- 
ple and  to  various  governments. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  a  careful  study 
and  evaluation  of  these  official  documents 
and  records,  we  are  enabled  to  determine 
Just  what  kind  of  simplified  calendar  plan 
would  be  most  convenient  and  acceptable  to 
people,  groups,  and  nations. 

The  call  "Let  us  simplify  our  calendar"  is 
not  as  frequent  now,  nor  as  clamorous,  as  It 
was  a  few  decades  ago.  Nevertheless,  a  wide- 
spread desire  and  a  oocial,  economic,  religious 
and  cultural  need  to  simplify  our  calendar 
still  remain. 

BUT  WHY  SHOULD  WE  SIMPLIFY  OtTR  CALEXDAR? 

We  should  simplify  our  calendar,  because 
the  simplification  will  bring  better  calen- 

darlal   order   and   convenience   to  society.      A 

most  important  reason  is  that  such  a  sim- 
plification. If  it  Is  done  rightly  and  consid- 


erately of  the  needs  of  all,  will  help  brinr 
about  calendar  unity  In  the  world. 

While  it  IB  true  that  the  Gregorian  Calen- 
dar Is  solidly  established  internationally  and 
Is  the  most  commonly  used  official  calendar 
In  the  world,  nevertheless  fewer  than  half 
o*  the  world's  people  actually  use  the  Gre- 
gorian Calendar  In  their  daily  life.  Numer- 
ous other  diverse  calendars  of  various 
ciUtures  are  still  in  actual  use  among  a  large 
portion  of  the  world's  3  billion  people. 

AT  LEAST  30  CAUCNDAXS  Uf  INDIA 

In  India  calendarlal  disunity  Is  especially 
ffeax.  In  India  alone  among  the  pec^le  of 
various  provinces  and  cultures  at  least  30 
diverse  and  stmietimes  conflicting  calendars 
are  in  actual  use.  In  a  voluminous  report 
of  the  Calendar  Reform  ComnUttee  published 
by  the  Government  of  India  In  1955,  the 
author  states:  "In  India  there  is  at  present  a 
terrible  calendar  confusion."  More  recent 
reports  indicate  that  the  calendarlal  situa- 
tion in  India  remains  the  same.  Such  a 
great  diversity  of  calendars  is  a  fertile  scmrce 
of  iniquities,  discord,  and  confusion.  Ac- 
cording to  one  estimate,  a  needlees  dupli- 
cation in  the  observance  of  just  me  civil 
holiday,  due  to  diverse  national  and  local 
calendars  used,  would  produce  an  ec<»ioinlc 
loss  of  $1  billion  in  that  country. 

The  complexity  of  our  calendar  hinders  its 
acceptance  among  innumerable  mlUlons  of 
people  of  vaiioW  lands  and  ciUtures,  who 
prefer  to  use  their  own  local  calendars  rather 
than  the  Gregorian  Calendar. 

The  complexity  of  our  calendar  is  due  to 
two  major  defects,  which  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  Caesars  and  are  now  part  of 
the  Julian  and  Gregorian  Calendars.  These 
defects  are:  the  nonfixlty  of  our  calendar  and 
the  illogical  inequality  of  months. 

The  first  defect:  Our  calendar  is  not  fixed, 
but  changes  every  year.  The  year,  in  fact, 
consists  of  365  days  in  every  cxdlnary  year 
and  366  days  in  every  leap  year.  The  calen- 
dar year  thus  contains  52  weeks  plus  1  or  2 
days.  It  is  this  excess  of  I  or  2  days  over 
and  above  the  52  complete  weeks  which 
causes  each  new  calendar  year  to  begin  on  a 
different  day  of  the  week  than  the  preceding 
year  did. 

Thus,  if  January  1,  New  Year's  Day.  is  a 
Sunday,  in  the  following  year  it  is  a  Monday 
(or  even  a  Tuesday,  if  It  follows  a  leap  year) . 
As  a  result,  each  and  every  date  of  the  new 
year  falls  on  a  different  day  of  the  week  than 
it  did  in  the  previous  year.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, if  July  4,  Independence  Day,  should 
fall  on  Wednesday  in  one  year.  It  will  fall  In 
the  next  year  on  Thursday  or  Friday.  If 
Christmas  Day,  December  25,  should  fall  on 
Monday  in  one  year,  it  wlU  faU  on  Tuesday  f 
or  Wednesday  in  the  next  year. 

Consequently,  each  year  civU,  religious, 
and  educational  authorities  have  to  prepare 
special  programs.  Schedules  for  one  year  are 
not  valid  for  the  next  year.  Thus  our  life  is 
needlessly  complicated. 

As  a  result,  also,  periodic  comparisons  of 
statistics  and  accounts  become  difficult  and 
confusing. 

These  difficulties  are  intensified  even  more 
by  the  Illogical  inequality  of  months. 

The  second  defect:  The  months  are  illogi- 
cally  unequal.  The  months  contain  28.  29. 
30.  and  31  days.  There  is  a  difference  of  10 
percent  between  the  number  of  days  in  Janu- 
ary and  in  February  in  ordinary  years.  The 
difference  is  even  greater  percentagewise,  if 
we  compare  the  number  of  business  or  work- 
ing days  of  these  2  months. 

Such  an  Illogical  Inequality  of  month 
lengths  make  periodic  comparability  of  sta- 
tistics and  accounts  difficult,  confusing,  and 

inaccurate.  It  is  an  occasion  of  confusion 
and  uncertainty  in  management-labor  rela- 
tions.    It  can  be  an  occasion  of  hidden  in- 

equltles   in   contracts   that   involve   labor. 

salaries,  wages,  interest,  leases,  rents,  and  the 
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like,  when  they  are  fixed  on  a  monthly  basis. 
An  official  or  worker  Is  paid  the  same  salary 
or  wage  for  working  23  days  in  January  as 
he  Is  for  working  20  days  In  February.  When 
an  apartment  Is  leased,  a  person  pays  the 
same  rent  in  January  which  has  31  days,  as 
he  does  in  February  which  has  28  days. 

SrMPLIFTED   CALENDAR   DESIRABLE    rOR    MODERN- 
TXMES 

We  have  somehow  tolerated  these  defects 
for  more  than  2,000  years.  The  Julian  Calen- 
dar was  established  on  January  1,  45  B.C. 
Pope  GregcM-y  XIII  has  somewhat  modified 
this  calendar  on  October  15,  1582,  but  with- 
out removing  these  defects.  If  these  defects 
are  removed  accurately  and  equitably,  our 
calendar  will  be  immeasurably  simplified  and 
made  perpetual. 

Our  calendar  is  basically  convenient  and 
substantially  good  and  serviceable.  But  its 
faults  are  especially  harmful  in  modern  times 
to  our  social,  economic  and  religious  institu- 
tions. 

It  is  indeed  desirable  that  we  keep  and  pre- 
serve substantially  Intact  the  basic  calen- 
darial  forms,  that  is,  the  calendar  day,  the 
7-day  week,  the  month  of  about  30  days  and 
the  l^-month  year,  which  make  up  the 
Gregorian  Calendar.  But  we  need  to  perfect 
these  forms. 

This  need  and  desirability  of  simplifying 
our  calendar  was  recognized  at  the  interna- 
tional conference  on  calendar  reform  in  Octo- 
ber 1931,  although  the  time  and  circima- 
stances  were  not  favorable  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  task. 

At  this  conference,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  on  October  19,  1931.  titled  "Resolu- 
tion concerning  the  economic  aspects  of  the 
simplification  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar,"  in 
which  the  following  statements  were  made: 

"The  conference  was  almost  unanimous  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  is 
not  a  favorable  time,  taking  into  account 
the  state  of  opinion,  for  proceeding  with  a 
modification  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar. 

"Most  of  the  delegations  to  the  conference 
have  clearly  recognized  that  the  present 
calendar  has  certain  disadvantages,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  report  of  the  preparatory  com- 
mittee and  have  expressed  an  opinion  that 
it  would  certainly  be  desirable,  in  principle, 
to  secure  a  simpler  measure  of  time  more  ac- 
curately appropriate  to  the  needs  of  modern 
econranic  and  social  life  •  •  •"  (p.  15,  offi- 
cial No.:  C.785.M.380.1931.  Vin,  dated 
at  Geneva,  October  24,  1931.  League  of  Na- 
tions, 4th  General  Conference  on  Conunvmi- 
catlons  and  Transit,  Official  Instruments  Ap- 
proved by  the  Conference.) 

Besides  the  foregoing  two  defects,  there  is 
the  special  disadvantage  and  fxirther  com- 
plications by  virtue  of  the  annual  chang- 
ing of  the  date  of  Easter  Sunday.  The  date 
of  Easter  now  can  occur  on  any  one  of  35 
different  dates. 

The  annual  changing  of  our  civil  calendar, 
together  with  the  annual  changing  of  the 
Kaster  Sunday  date,  give  us  70  different 
kinds  of  calendar  years,  no  two  of  which  are 
exactly  alike.  If  we  should  wish  to  obtain 
a  complete  set  of  these  calendars,  which 
would  give  us  the  right  calendar  for  each 
und  every  year,  we  would  need  70  different 
calendars  of  12  months  each,  or  a  complete 
set  of  840  pages.  This  Is  our  complete  cal- 
endar. This  is  the  tool  we  now  use  in  meas- 
uring time  and  in  scheduling  of  our  social, 
economic,  and  religious  life. 

Fortunately,  these  complexities  can  be 
eliminated  at  once,  easily  and  permanently, 
by  making  only  a  few  relatively  minor 
oUanges  in  our  present  calendar. 

now  SHOULD  WE  SIMPLIFT  OUR  CALENDAR? 

We  should  simplify  our  calendar  accurate- 
ly from  a  mathematical  and  astronomic 
standpoint,  conveniently,  and  acceptably. 
Above  all,  we  need  to  simplify  our  calendar 


equitably,  that  is,  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and 
friendly  considerateness  of  the  calendarlal 
needs  and  problems  of  all  and  In  a  spirit  of 
brotherly  understanding  and  love.  We  need 
to  do  it  in  a  way  which  would  help  everyone, 
without  hurting  anyone. 

We  should  simplify  our  calendar  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  fit  best  the  common  cal- 
endar needs,  convenience,  and  requirements 
of  all  people,  of  every  social,  economic,  cul- 
tural, and  religious  group  of  all  nations. 

Our  plan  will  fit  the  common  calendar 
needs  and  convenience  of  all  people,  if  we 
keep  and  preserve  substantlHlly  intact  the 
most  generally  and  most  oommonly  used 
calendarlal  forms.  And  it  will  fit  best,  if  we 
would  perfect  these  customary  forms  in  the 
best  possible  manner. 

Let  us  consider  first,  what  in  our  judg- 
ment we  cannot  change  and  then  consider 
what  we  can  and  should  change. 

At  this  time  a  very  appropriate  prayer  for 
Divine  Guidance  and  assistance  comes  to 
mind:  "God,  grant  us  the  serenity  to  accept 
what  we  cannot  change,  the  cour.age  to 
change  what  we  can.  and  the  wisdom  to 
know  the  difference." 

WHAT  IS  rr  THAT  WE  CANNOT  CHANGE? 

We  cannot  make  any  radical  changes  in, 
nor  completely  abandon  any  one  of  the  fotu- 
basic  time  units  of  the  Gergorian  Calendar, 
that  is,  the  calendar  day,  the  7-day  week,  the 
month  of  about  30  days,  and  the  12 -month 
year. 

Why?  Simply  because  a  radical  change  in 
any  of  these  time  units  would  require  a  cor- 
responding change  in  the  regulation  of  time 
in  the  social,  economic,  cultural,  and  religious 
life,  customs  and  practices  of  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  world's  people.  A  calendar 
reformer  must  seek  to  improve  a  calendar  in 
a  way  that  would  better  fit  tstablished  cus- 
toms and  not  revolutionize  them. 

CORNERSTONES    OF    OUR    CALEND.AR 

These  four  time  units  are  the  cornerstones 
of  our  calendar.  They  are  very  ancient  and 
are  used  also  almost  universally  in  other 
diverse  and  important  solar,  lunar,  and  lunl- 
solar  calendars  of  the  world,  although  in  a 
diverse  manner.  They  are  fundamentally 
and  substantially  convenient  and  generally 
acceptable  divisions  of  time.  They  need, 
however,  to  be  simplified,  by  the  correction 
of  their  defects. 

All  past  national  and  international  efforts 
to  make  radical  changes  in  one  or  another  of 
tl-ese  time  units  have  failed.  For  example: 
An  official  adoption  of  a  10-day  week  in  one 
country  has  failed  decisively  nearly  two  cen- 
turies ago.  An  official  adoption  of  a  5 -day 
week  in  1929  by  another  country  has  likewise 
failed.  An  organized  international  effort  to 
obtain  the  worldwide  adoption  of  a  13- 
month  calendar  in  the  twenties  and  thirties 
has  failed.  Another  highly  organized  and 
prolonged  International  effort  between  the 
years  1930  and  1956  to  obtain  the  adoption 
by  governments  of  a  basically  good  simplified 
calendar  plan,  but  with  the  objectionable 
"blank  day"  device  of  stabilizing  our  calendar 
by  means  of  an  annual  interruption  of  the 
regular  sequence  of  days  of  the  week,  has 
also  failed  repeatedly  and  decisively. 

WHAT    CAN    WE    CHANGE? 

We  can  by  a  few  minor  adjustments  of  our 
calendar  correct  the  two  defects  of  our  calen- 
dar; namely,  first,  the  lack  of  fixity  of  our 
calendar,  and  second,  the  illoglcally  un- 
equal ntmiber  of  days  in  ow  months. 

First.  We  can  make  our  calendar  fixed  and 
perpetual : 

The  Gregorian  Calendar  changes  every  year 
simply  because  the  calendar  year  contains  1 
or  2  days  over  and  above  52  complete  weeks. 

In  order  to  make  our  calendar  fixed  and 
perpetual,  we  need  to  make  the  basic  calen- 
dar year  contain  exactly  52  weeks,  or  364 
days.    This  will  make  every  year  identical  in 


structure  with  every  other  year.  Every  year 
will  then  always  begins  on  Sunday  and  end 
on  Saturday. 

There  are  two  mathematical  ways  of  mak- 
ing our  calendar  fixed  and  perpetual,  with- 
out destroying  its  effectiveness  as  an  accurate 
indicator  of  seasons.  They  are:  the  "blank 
day"  method  and  the  "leap  week"  method. 

Of  the  two,  the  "leap  week"  method  is  the 
simplest,  most  convenient  way  and  best 
suited  to  meet  the  common  calendarlal  needs 
of  all  in  an  acceptable  manner. 

(a)  The  "blank  day"  methods:  A  "bla:,k 
day"  is  a  day  not  belonging  to  the  week  ;.t 
all.  which  some  reformers  advocate  as  a 
means  to  make  our  calendar  fixed  and 
perpetual. 

Reformers  wish  to  stabilize  the  Gregori.ai 
Calendar  by  stabilizing  the  basic  calendar 
year  of  52  weeks,  or  364  days,  in  such  a  way 
that  each  date  would  be  permanently  at- 
tached to  its  own  day  of  the  week.  Then, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  new  year  from  begin- 
ning on  a  different  day  of  the  week,  they 
would  consider  the  remaining  1  day  as  a 
"blank  day"  and  place  it  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber. This  day  would  not  belong  to  the  week 
at  all,  but  would  be  removed  altogether  from 
the  regular  order  of  weekdays.  The  "blank 
day"  would  be  neither  a  Sunday,  nor  a 
Monday  nor  any  other  day  of  the  week,  bui 
simply  a  holiday,  altogether  removed  from 
the  regular  sequence  of  the  7-day  week. 
In  a  leap  year  they  would  insert  a  second 
"blank  day"  at  the  end  of  June.  In  pro- 
moting this  device,  the  reformers  refer  to 
this  blank  day  as  a  world  day,  or  world 
holiday,  or  yearend  day,  or  midyear  holid:  y. 

"BLANK  DAT"  INTERRUPTS  ORDER  OF  WEEK 

Because  the  "blank  day"  of  a  world  calen- 
dar would  interrupt  the  regular  order  of  the 
7-day  week,  once  in  every  ordinary  ye;  r 
and  twice  every  leap  year,  it  would  create 
chaos  among  countless  people  of  the  world. 

The  blank  day  would  be  confusing,  es- 
pecially to  children  and  to  illiterate  adul?. 
And  because  the  luna*  year  and  the  liu  i- 
solar  year  of  Moslems,  Jews,  Chinese  and  of 
many  of  the  people  of  India  does  not  coin- 
cide exactly  with  the  proposed  world  cal- 
endar which  would  use  the  blank  day  cie- 
vice,  the  blank  day  would  occur  on  a  dif- 
ferent date  of  these  lunar  and  Itmi-solar  c;!- 
endars  with  the  advent  of  every  new  ye;;r. 
If  we  rememb«-  that  about  half  of  the 
world's  population  is  illiterate,  we  will  more 
easily  understand  the  constant  difficult ;..<; 
the  blank  day  would  create  in  the  use  of 
their  calendars. 

The  blank  day  was  found  seriously  objec- 
tionable to  a  number  of  civil  and  religions 
groups,  and  in  itself  it  Is  apt  to  create  serio,.;s 
confusion.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore, 
that  in  the  Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Lit- 
urgy, promulgated  on  December  4,  1963.  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  made  a  declaration 
(in  the  appendix)  that:  "the  church  h.ts 
no  objection  only  in  the  case  of  those  system.s 
which  retain  and  safeguard  a  7-day  week 
with  Sunday,  without  the  Introduction  .  : 
any  days  outside  the  week,  so  that  the  su  - 
cession  of  weeks  may  be  left  Intact,  unle'v; 
there  is  question  of  the  most  serious  r'  - 
sons." 

Although  the  Vatican  Council  did  not  ;:.^c 
the  expression  "blank  day"  In  its  objection. 
nevertheless  different  words  express  their  ob- 
jection to  the  blank  day. 

EVIDENCE  AGAINST  BLANK  DAY 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  to  indicate 
that  the  blank  day  principle  cannot  suc- 
ceed internationally. 

On  October  7,  1954,  the  Secretary  Gene r.  I 
of  the  United  Nations  sent  a  question- 
naire to  governments,  together  with  tiie 
world  calendar  proposal,  which  uses  the 
blank  day  principle  in  stablizlng  the  c.'.l- 
endar.  Only  5  governments  of  the  41  who 
had   replied   to   the  questionnaire  have   e\- 
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pressed  themselves  In  favor  of  the  plan. 
( The  replies  of  the  41  gorerninenta  who  had 
resp>onded  to  the  questionnaire  were  pub- 
lished in  a  series  of  United  Nations  docu- 
ments ntunbered  B/S70,  E/2701  Add.l.  B/ 
2701/Add.2,  B/3701/Add.3.  E/28ia,  E/2812/ 
Rev.l.Add.l  and  E/2812/Add.2.) 

(b)  The  leap-week  method:  The  new  cal- 
endar would  contain  364  days,  or  52  weeks 
e.xactly.  This  would  at  once  make  the  cal- 
endar fixed  and  perpetual. 

A  leap-week  would  then  be  added  to  the 
calendar  once  in  every  5  or  6  years  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  date  of  the  March 
equinox  within  a  narrow  range.  A  leap  year 
would  thus  have  371  days  or  53  weeks  exactly. 

This  method  would  always  preserve  the 
regular  7-day  sequence  within  the  week 
without  any  Interruption  or  exception.  Such 
a  calendar  could  truly  be  called  a  calendar 
of  weeks. 

LEAP    WEEK    METHOD    PERFECTS    7-DAT    WEEK 

The  leap  week  method  not  only  preserves 
but  perfects  the  7-day  week.  The  7-day 
week  is  the  most  universally  used  and  the 
most  convenient  compound  division  of  calen- 
darlal time  there  Is.  A  calendar  of  complete 
weeks  simplifies  the  entire  calendar. 

This  perfection  of  the  seven -day  week.  In 
a  carefully  worked  out  plan  in  which  the 
s-Uar  and  seasonal  character  of  our  calendar 
would  be  preserved  with  sufficient  and  rea- 
sonable acciu-acy,  would  make  the  calendar 
more  acceptable  to  followers  of  widely  diver- 
gent calendars  whether  they  be  lunar,  solar. 
or  luni-solar.  The  reason  is  that  the  regular 
7-day  week  is  the  common  point  of  re- 
conciliation between  the  diverse  calendars  of 
the  world. 

A  calendar  of  complete  weeks  in  every  year 
i.;  the  CHily  simple  method  of  stabilizing  our 
c  liendar  there  Is. 

Secondly:  We  can  equalize  the  number  of 
days  In  the  months  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Because  our  calendar  is  solar  and  seasonal, 
and  needs  to  keep  in  step  with  the  solar  year. 
which  on  the  average  has  365  days,  5  hours, 
48  minutes  and  46  seconds,  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  divide  our  calendar  into  12 
exactly  equal  months. 

Some  have  sought  to  overcome  this  diffl- 
cf.lty  partially  by  seeking  to  provide  a  calen- 
dar of  364  days  in  ordinary  years,  or  52  weeks, 
and  then  dividing  the  year  Into  13  equal 
month  of  4  weeks  each,  and  then  would 
add  an  extra  week  once  every  5  or  6  years 
to  keep  the  year  of  the  seasons  In  closer 
ahnement  with  the  calendar  year. 

The  13-month  calendar,  although  mathe- 
matically more  perfect  In  some  respects  than 
the  12-month  calendar,  has  not  obtained 
.efficient  support  for  adoption.  When  a 
questionnaire  was  sent  out  by  the  League 
of  Nations  to  governments  on  the  subject. 
and  the  replies  came  in,  not  one  government 
h,is  expressed  itself  In  favor  of  the  13-month 
plan  of  reform. 

In  the  League  of  Nations  report  on  the 
reiorm  of  the  calendar,  published  at  Geneva 
c:i  August  17,  1926.  which  was  submitted  by 
the  Special  Committee  of  Enquiry,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  made:  "Generally 
speaking,  and  considering  only  the  intrinsic 
■alue  of  the  last  two  groups,  the  13-month 
^ystem  would  seem  to  be  of  greater  utility 
from  the  point  of  view  of  statistics  and 
c  mmerce.  if  the  month,  rather  than  the 
q-iarter.  is  to  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  eco- 
:  imlc  life.  The  12-month  system  would  be 
preferable  in  the  other  contingency.  As 
roirards  the  possibility  of  their  practical  ap- 
Phcation.  the  preliminary  enquiry  shows  that 
'ne  various  governments  are  more  favorable 
to  the  12-month  system,  which  would  cause 
'pss  disturbance  to  established  customs 
Most  commercial  organizations  seem  to  take 
t.ie  same  view"  (p,  19  A.  33.  1928.  VHT) . 

ACCORDING  TO  CALENDAR  REFORM  HISTORY 

Calendar    reform    history    tells    ua    very 
!  ..imly  how  tenaciously  people  cling  to  their 


customs  and  to  their  ancient  calendars  with 
which  their  customs  are  Interwoven.  The 
12-month  division  of  time  goes  t>ack  many 
centuries  into  the  ancient  past.  The  12- 
month  calendar  of  the  Egyptians,  for  ex- 
ample, probably  dates  back  to  July  19,  4,236 
B.C.  The  Julian  calendar  Is  now  more  than 
2,000  years  old.  The  national  reformed  cal- 
endar of  India,  the  lunar  calendars  of  China, 
of  the  Moslems,  and  of  the  Jews  are  12-month 
calendars.  A  13 -month  calendar  would  be  a 
poor  radical  departure  from  the  most  firmly 
established  customs  and  practices  of  the 
world's  people. 

A  13-month  calendar  would  go  counter  to 
the  Koran  which  the  Moslems  (who  number 
400  million  in  the  world)  use  as  their  sacred 
book.  Mohammed  proclaimed  through  a 
verse  in  the  Koran:  "12  months  is  the  num- 
ber of  months  ordained  by  God.  according 
to  God's  book." 

Clearly,  the  12-month  calendar  needs  to  be 
retained,  and  perfected.  Abimdant  evidence 
indicates  that  the  13-month  calendar  has 
very  little  or  no  chance  of  being  successfully 
adopted  by  the  governments  of  the  world. 

KEEP    THE    12-MONTH    DIVISION 

The  best  we  can  do  then  is  to  keep  the  12- 
month  division  of  the  year,  and  then  modify 
the  month  lengths  as  accurately  and  as  con- 
veniently as  possible  In  accord  with  the  de- 
mands of  convention  and  of  astronomy. 

The  best  we  can  do  then  is  to  assign  30 
days  to  some  months  and  31  days  to  other 
months,  in  accord  with  the  duration  of  the 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  distribution  of  the 
30  and  31  days  in  the  calendar  must  be 
made  in  such  a  way  that  the  calendar  would 
become  a  convenient  indicator  of  the  sea- 
sons. 

We  respectfully  present  the  foregoing 
principles  for  yoiu-  consideration.  And  we 
believe  that  a  careful  adherence  to  these 
principles  will  give  us  a  simpUfled.  fixed  and 
perpetual  calendar,  which  wlU  be  equitable, 
accurate,  convenient  and  acceptable  to  all! 

In  part  two  we  will  present  the  equitable 
calendar  plan  to  you.  We  believe  that  the 
equitable  calendar  plan  is  a  realistic  answer 
to  the  call:  "Let  us  simplify  our  calendar." 


This  Nation  Under  God 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  25,  1965 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
come  to  my  attention  a  very  stirring  ser- 
mon entitled  "This  Nation  Under  Grod," 
recently  delivered  by  my  good  friend  and 
former  pastor.  Dr.  Ray  H.  Kiely,  of  West- 
minster Church,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

We  in  Gtovernment  are  mindful  of  the 
need  for  divine  guidance  if  our  Nation  is 
to  survive  and  continue  to  serve  the 
proper  goals  of  freemen.  This  recogni- 
tion finds  expression  in  our  State  papers 
and  opening  prayer,  our  motto,  and  our 
pledge  of  allegiance.  We  wish  our  Na- 
tion to  travel  the  road  of  justice  and 
freedom  and  to  be  acceptable  in  His 
sight,  but  sometimes  we  neglect  to  carry 
out  these  convictions  in  our  daily  lives 
Dr.  Kiely  makes  it  clear  that  faith  with- 
out deeds  is  not  enough.  He  calls  upon 
the  living  church  to  inspire,  and  for  the 
people  to  respond.  I  commend  his 
sermon  to  my  colleagues,  believing  that 
It  has  spiritual  significance  in  our  time 


The  inspiring  sermon  follows: 
This  Nation  Undex  God 
(A  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Ray  H.  Kiely  en 
October  25,  1964.  at  Westminster  Church, 
BuflTalo.  N.T.) 

Psalm  33 :  12 :  "Blessed  U  that  nation  whose 
God  is  the  lord." 

Revelation  21:  1.  5:  "And  I  saw  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  he  that  sat  upon 
the  throne  said,  'behold  I  make  all  things 
new.'  " 

The  decisive  battle  in  the  War  Between 
the  States  took  place  at  Gettysburg.  Pa.,  on 
July  3,  1863.  There  70,000  Confederate  and 
93,000  Union  soldiers  took  part  in  that  fierce 
struggle.  By  thetime  Lee  withdrew  his 
troops  a  totaUsiijrtioo  mea  had  faUen. 

On  Novemjfer  19  of  that  year  ceremonies 
were  held  opjthat  site  to  set  apart  a  portioa 
of  the  DBinilgeld  as  a  national  cemetery. 
honoring  both  a^en  of  the  blue  and  of  the 
gray  who  had  glvfen  tiielr  Uves  in  the  bloody 
Battle  of  Gettysbu^^g.  On  the  train  trip 
President  liincoln  penned  a  brief  speech  for 
that  historic  occasion.  Newspapers  reporting 
the  event  in  some  instances  severely  criti- 
cized Lincoln  for  what  they  thought  was  a 
totally  inadequate  attempt  at  speechmaklng 
for  such  an  event.  Tet  history  has  honored 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  his  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress. Only  10  sentences  or  267  words  In 
length  his  address  is  generally  considered 
the  finest  speech  ever  deUvered  by  an  Ameri- 
can. Picture  the  war  stiU  raging,  the  situa- 
tion of  a  nation  divided  against  itself,  the 
battlefield  where  so  many  sons,  husbands. 
and  fathers  had  faUen,  and  hear  again  his 
words: 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent  a 
new  nation  conceived  In  liberty,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  In  a 
great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation, 
or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated, 
can  long  endxire. 

"We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that 
war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of 
that  field  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those 
who  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might 
live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger  sense  we 
cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we 
cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men, 
living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have 
consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power  to 
add  or  detract.  The  world  wlU  litUe  note, 
new  long  remember,  what  we  say  here  but  it 
can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  la 
for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  unfinished  work  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  Increased  devo- 
tion to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  their 
last  full  measure  of  devotion — ^that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain — that  this  nation,  under  God. 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that 
this  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 

These  time-honored  words  are  not  merely 
stirring  rhetoric.  Here  are  weU-stated  prin- 
ciples which  point  us  back  to  that  concept 
of  government  to  which  Americans  have 
pledged  themselves.  In  order  that  we  might 
always  remember  a  phrase  was  taken  from 
the  Gettysburg  Address  and,  through  act  of 
Congress  In  1954  incorporated  in  our  pledge 
of  allegiance  to  the  flag.  Since  that  time.  In 
saluting  the  flag,  we  have  said,  "I  pledge  alle- 
giance to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  the  republic  for  which  it 
stands.  One  nation,  under  God.  Indivisible. 
with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  In  the 
last  10  years  many  of  us  have  stumbled  over 
the  Inclusion  of  those  two  words — and  per- 
chance still  do.     After  all.  is  It  quite  that 
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important?    Is  It  necessary  that  it  be  stressed 
for  us  that  this  is  "a  nation  under  God?" 
1 

Without  any  hesitation  at  all  I  would 
reply,  "Yes.  it  is  important,  that  important." 

To  coin  high-sounding  phrases  is  one 
thing — to  be  able  to  clearly  understand  what 
they  Imply  may  be  quite  another.  But  our 
forefathers  knew  what  they  were  doing  and 
why  they  were  doing  it — when  they  founded 
this  Nation  "under  God." 

Here  was  a  dream  which  God  had  at- 
tempted to  give  over  and  over  again  to  the 
children  of  Israel.  They  were  called  to  be- 
come "a  holy  nation"  whose  God  was  the 
Lord  because  their  law  was  His.  Through 
Moees  and  the  prophets  God  tried  to  lead 
Israel  into  truly  becoming  a  nation  under 
God.  But  repeatedly  Israel  rejected  God 
and  flouted  His  laws. 

But  that  dream  which  the  early  Jews 
rejected  became  the  dream  of  our  forebears 
while  they  were  still  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  You  may  recall  the  inspired 
painting  by  Weir  entitled  "The  Embarkation 
of  the  Pilgrims"  which  hangs  in  the  rotunda 
of  our  Nation's  Capitol.  There  the  Pilgrims 
are  shown  assembled  on  the  deck  of  the 
Speedwell,  the  sister  ship  of  the  Mayflower, 
at  the  moment  of  their  departure  from 
Southampton.  They  are  not  cheering  and 
shouting  farewells.  They  are  not  demon- 
strating with  confetti  and  firecrackers. 
Rather  they  are  gathered  for  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  and  the  benediction  of  prayer. 
At  the  very  center  of  the  painting  is  Wil- 
liam Brewster  with  a  great  open  Bible  on  his 
lap.  To  the  right  center  is  one  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  lifting  up  his  heart  in  peti- 
tion to  the  only  wise  God  into  whose  hands 
they  are  all  committing  the  destiny  of  their 
lives. 

It  was  not  alone  the  chart  and  oempass 
for  the  Journey  which  came  from  God — the 
chart  and  compass  for  the  life  they  were,  to 
live  as  a  new  nation  was  likewise  from  Him. 

In  the  hold  of  the  Mayflower  some  months 
later  the  torchbearers  of  freedom  bound 
themselves  through  what  has  become  known 
as  the  Mayflower  Compact.  "In  the  name  of 
God,  Amen.  We  whose  names  are  written, 
having  undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith — do 
solemnly  and  mutually  In  the  presence  of 
God  and  one  another  covenant  and  combine 
ourselves  into  a  civil  body  politic."  This  doc- 
ument established  no  executive.  Judicial,  or 
legislative  bodies — but  it  did  go  on  to  state 
clearly  that  this  was  to  be  a  "nation  under 
God." 

Later  came  the  New  England  Confedera- 
tion which  contained  this  statement  of  pur- 
poee,  "all  came  to  this  part  of  America  with 
one  and  the  same  pxirpose:  to  advance  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  to 
enjoy  the  gospel  of  purity  and  peace." 

My  friends,  this  Is  the  rock  from  which  we 
have  all  been  hewn.  By  countless  other  ref- 
erences it  would  be  easy  further  to  estab- 
lish that  which  was  obvious  from  the  begin- 
ning: I.e.  that  this  was  a  nation  established 
to  stand  "under  the  rule  of  God." 
u 

What  has  happened  to  this  concept  as  the 
years  have  advanced? 

In  all  honesty  we  must  admit  that  though 
we  have  talked  a  good  case — though  we  have 
officially  put  God  over  this  country  in  our  al- 
legiance to  the  flag,  though  our  prayers  have 
been  regular  and  fervent  in  legislative  halls, 
we  have  all  largely  forgotten  that  that  which 
took  place  on  these  shores  was  to  be  an  ex- 
periment In  government  under  God.  We  in- 
tended to  discover  for  ourselves  Just  how  for- 
tunate would  be  that  nation  which  had  made 
the  God  its  Lord. 

Prof.  Arnold  Toynbee  in  his  "Study  of  HU- 
tory"  has  noted  the  rise  and  fall  of  14  dif- 
ferent civilizations  and  hints  that  ours  shows 
some  sig^s  of  decay.  Recently  the  reasons 
for  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  re- 
analyzed.    The  three  findings  were  these: 


1.  The  imdermlning  of  the  dignity  and 
sanctity  of  the  home,  which  is  the  basis  of 
human  society. 

2.  The  mad  craze  for  pltasure,  sports  be- 
coming each  year  more  exciting,  more  brutal, 
more  immoral. 

3.  The  decay  of  religion:  Faith  fading  into 
mere  form,  losing  touch  with  life,  losing 
power  to  gviide  the  people. 

And  then  the  author  goes  on  to  make  this 
comment:  "In  the  light  of  the  above  the  oft- 
heard  warning  that  ^history  repeats  itself 
has  an  ominous  meaning.  The  average  age 
of  the  world's  civillzatioos  has  been  200 
years.  In  12  years  the  United  States  will  be 
200  years  old." 

All  this  by  way  of  saying  that  In  spite  of 
ovu:  fond  beginning,  our  sfSritually  centered 
national  anthem  and  hymns,  in  spite  of  the 
slogan  against  which  we  press  our  finger 
every  day  of  our  life  "In  God  we  trust"  the 
evidence  is  against  us  when  it  comes  to 
proving  that  we  take  very  seriously  the  sov- 
ereign rule  of  God  over  owr  lives  and  over 
our  Nation. 

When  43  percent  of  our  major  crimes  are 
conmiitted  by  youth  under  18  years  of  age, 
when  we  spend  $67  million  a  day  for  crime, 
how  glibbly  can  we  repeat  the  words  "One 
nation  imder  God"?  When  there  is  so  much 
Inhumanity  to  man — so  much  inequality  of 
opportunity — what  do  we  mean  when  we  say 
"one  nation,  under  God,  with  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all"?  (And  neither  of  these  faults 
can  be  blamed  on  one  or  other  of  the  political 
parties.  All  of  us  are  indicted  by  these  con- 
ditions. We  must  bear  a  part  of  the  social 
guilt.)  Now  Is  it  reasstu-ing  or  disquieting  to 
recall  that  "blessed  (only)  is  that  nation 
whose  God  is  the  Lord." 

in 

Clearly  "a  nation  under  God  '  is  some- 
thing to  be  strlved  for — not  something  al- 
ready achieved. 

I  am  so  convinced  that  only  that  na- 
tion which  takes  seriously  the  sovereignty 
of  God  will  be  blessed,  that  I  fear  for  our 
Nation. 

This  Is  something  to  keep  seriously  and 
thoughtfully  before  us  as  we  prepare  to  vote 
In  the  next  few  days.  It  is  possible  to  so 
vote  that  increasingly  less  this  is  a  na- 
tion "under  God." 

But  the  polls  is  only  one  place,  and  one 
of  the  less  important  of  the  places  where 
this  miist  come  alive,  If  we  are  yet  to  be 
true  to  the  dream  of  our  forefathers. 

If  it  doesn't  happen  In  tfae  homes,  it  will 
not  happen  anywhere,  that  we  become  a 
people  of  God,  and  thus  a  nation  under  God. 
Where  there  are  attitudes  and  acts  of  hatred 
on  the  part  of  the  children  this  only  re- 
flects hatred  copied  from  parents.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  is  and  has  been  for 
some  time  anarchy  In  the  home — as  chil- 
dren have  defied  their  parents — but 
the  anarchy  suggests  that  there  was  a  prior 
anarchy  as  the  parents  tiuned  on  God. 
"If  the  foundations  be  destroyed,  the  right- 
eous, what  has  he  been  doing?"  The  law, 
the  law  of  love  as  well  a«  the  law  of  the 
Ten  Conunandments,  must  be  written  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  children  by  the  parents. 
Reverence,  submission,  obedience  to  God 
must  be  taught  and  caught  in  the  home, 
else  it  will  never  come  by  any  means.  Here 
is  at  least  part  of  the  way  that  a  nation 
becomes  "a  nation  under  God." 

But  there  is  another  half  to  this  picture. 
If  and  when  this  becomes  a  nation  under 
God,  It  will  be  because  of  government  which 
accepts  God  as  its  Judge. 

There  was  a  few  years  ago  some  surprise 
expressed  concerning  the  Presbyterian 
Church  not  fighting  to  maintain  prayers  in 
the  school  system.  The  reason  was  to  be 
found  In  that  the  church  was  Involved  In 
re-thinking  what  consistency  demanded  if  we 
were  to  adhere  to  the  age-old  stand  of  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  stat«.  And  that  be- 
came of  great  importance  irhen  it  was  rec- 


ognized that  If  the  church  were  to  be  free 
to  be  the  conscience  of  the  Nation  It  had  to 
remain  separate  and  unentangled.  The 
church  of  Jesiis  Chrtst  must  ever  be  free- 
free  to  carry  on  its  prophetic  role  of  calling 
the  Nation  to  righteousness,  to  truth,  and  to 
Justice  under  God. 

Eto  you  recall  those  splendid  words  of  in- 
sight about  ovu-  land  which  highlight  ihe 
role  the  church  has  in  helping  bring  this 
dream  to  realization? 

"I  sought  the  greatness  of  America  I 
sought  the  greatness  of  America  In  her 
ample  rivers  and  great  harbors.  It  was  i:ot 
there.  I  sought  the  greatness  of  America  in 
her  fertile  fields  and  boundless  forests,  it 
was  not  there.  I  sought  the  greatne&!  of 
America  in  her  matchless  Constitution  and 
her  dedicated  Congress.  It  was  not  there. 
It  was  not  until  I  entered  the  churches  of 
America  and  found  her  pulpits  afiame  with 
righteousness  tliat  I  understood  the  great- 
ness of  America." 

Let  the  pulpits  of  the  land  be  still— in  all 
save  personal  matters  of  faith  and  morality? 
But  some  would  have  It  so.  Our  great  na- 
tional moments  have  been  those  in  which 
the  ptUplts  of  our  land  have  faithfully  and 
fervently  spoken  out — calling  for  righteous- 
ness, truth,  and  Justice — and  the  people  of 
the  pew  have  faithfully  and  fervei:;:y 
responded. 


CivU  Rights 
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;i!.oe  to  the  will  of  the  Nation  to  accept  the 
inevitable.  I  trust  that  from  here  on  all  our 
people  will  move  forward  to  a  better  and  a 
itron^er  America. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  26. 1965 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  af- 
fords me  great  pleasure  to  advise  this 
body  that  a  number  of  Democratic  or- 
ganizations in  my  district  have  adopted 
the  town  of  Starksville,  Miss.,  and  are 
seeking  to  raise  funds,  food,  and  clothing 
for  this  Negro  community.  In  this  con- 
nection I  issued  a  statement  lauding 
these  organizations  for  their  eflforts  as 
an  "Inspiring  demonstration  of  that 
unity  of  Negro  and  white  which  will  in- 
sure full  civil  rights  for  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color." 

Following  is  my  full  statement : 

I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  of  the  actioi;  of 
a  ntmiber  of  Democratic  clubs  In  the  upper 
end  of  my  district  In  adopting  the  town  of 
Starksville,  Miss.,  and  their  current  cam- 
paign to  raise  funds,  food,  and  clothing  for 
this  community.  It  Is  an  inspiring  demon- 
stration of  that  unity  of  Negro  and  white 
which  wUl  Insure  full  civil  rights  for  all 
Americans  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

The  complete  support  of  full  civil  rights 
for  all,  by  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  the  total  and  uneq-;iv- 
ocal  campaign  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Jolm- 
son  and  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
for  civil  rights,  made  this  Issue  the  over- 
riding one  of  the  1964  campaign. 

The  overwhelming  victory  of  President 
Johnson  and  Vice  President  Himiphrey  was 
in  every  real  sense  a  true  consensus  of  the 
desire  and  the  determination  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  wipe  out  and  end  discrimina- 
tion now  and  In  this  day. 

Now  all  Americans  must,  as  good  citizens. 
work  together  and  on  every  level  to  imple- 
ment and  assist  in  carrying  out  the  clear 
mandate  of  the  Nation. 

I  hope  that  this  striking  example  of  co- 
operation will  stimulate  other  communities 
to  similar  action.  I  do  not  think  it  is  too 
much  to  ask  the  remaining  pockets  of  resist- 


Veteraiu  of  Foreign  Wart 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PKNNSYLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
year  1964  marked  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  amalgamation  of  several  vet- 
eran's organizations  which  met  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  at  the  Schenley  Hotel,  Sep- 
tember 14-16,  1914,  and  formally  orga- 
nized the  present  national  organization. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  The  Allegheny  County  Council 
and  district  29  of  the  VFW  held  com- 
memorative ser\-ices  on  the  anniversary 
date  of  this  fine,  patriotic  organization — 
an  organization  which  plays  such  a  vital 
role  in  our  dally  life  in  preserving  and 
promulgating  American  ideals. 

In  the  commemorative  services  Sep- 
tember 13  tribute  was  paid  to  Mrs.  Mar- 
saret  Armstrong,  first  president  of  the 
Ladies  Auxiliary  to  the  VFW,  who  is 
buried  in  Allegheny  Cemetery,  Pitts- 
burgh. Services  were  held  last  Septem- 
ber 14  honoring  the  founders  of  VFW 
at  the  coimty  courthouse,  Pittsburgh, 
with  the  following  taking  part:  Joseph 
A.  Borkowski,  Allegheny  County  com- 
mander; Ed  Evans,  commander  "of  dis- 
trict 29;  Mrs.  Edna  Sheriff,  president  of 
ladies  auxiliary;  Mrs.  Florence  Marion, 
president  of  29th  district  auxiliarj';  Cas- 
tle Shannon  Post  5012th  Firing  Squad 
under  command  of  Alex  Stefko;  Chap- 
lains Leslie  Carlyle;  John  C.  Waters 
Post  No.  46  and  A.  C.  Smith;  Oscar 
Schmidt,  bugler;  Edna  Tepsic,  past  pres- 
ident of  ladies  auxiliary.  Department  of 
Pennsylvania;  past  department  of  Penn- 
sylvania commanders  William  P.  Tepsic 
and  George  Hartman;  and  John  H. 
Boehmer,  past  county  council  com- 
mander. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  include  in 
my  remarks  at  this  point  a  "Brief  His- 
tory of  the  VFW"  by  Commander  Bor- 
kowski. 

The  article  follows: 

Bpief  History  or  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
OP  THE  United  States 

iJ -^eph  A.  Borkowski,  chairman,  .■^merican- 
!>m  Committee,  Allegheny  County  Council 
VFW) 

The  month  of  September  marked  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  Uie  United  States,  a  national  veterans'  or- 
ganization which  came  into  existence 
through  amalgamation  of  several  veterans' 
organizations  at  a  Pittsburgh  meeting  held 
on  September  14-17,  1914,  at  Schenley  Hotel, 
0;iKland. 

Prior  to  the  national  amalgamation  meet- 
iii?,  there  were  several  sizable  veterans' 
organizations,  such  as  the  Army  of  Philips- 
pines,  Cuba,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  Boxer  Re- 
be;Uon.  All  of  these  sincerely  believed  in 
ihciT  right  to  organize  and  to  seek  ho^ital 
c.ire  for  the  returned  disabled  and  needy  vet- 


erans and  compensation  for  veteran's  widow 
and  orphans.  With  time.  It  became  evident 
that  unless  there  was  one  veteran  organiza- 
tion on  national  basis,  the  possibility  of 
securing  favorable  veterans'  legislation  was 
remote. 

A  special  convention  In  1909  was  called  to 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh  tor  the  pvuTx>s€  of 
consolidation  of  existing  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, viz,  the  Army  of  Philippines,  American 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Service,  and  others,  but 
no  definite  results  were  obtained. 

The  groups  met  again  in  Denver,  Colo.,  in 
1913  at  the  Invitation  of  Ous  Hartung.  of 
Stewart  Post,  No.  1 .  Again  consolidation  was 
stalemated  over  selection  of  a  name.  The 
matter  wivs  referred  for  referendum,  and  the 
groups  were  tentatively  combined  under 
leadership  of  Rive  W.  Means,  Denver  attor- 
ney, who  later  was  to  become  U.S.  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Dissatisfaction  followed.  It  took  men  like 
General  Hale  founder  of  Foreign  Service  to 
point  out  the  advantages  to  all  the  veterans 
concerned.  The  dissenters  even  went  to 
the  e.xtent  of  electing  their  own  commander 
in  chief. 

However,  when  the  referendum  was  taken. 
31  posts  with  493  votes  favored  amalgamation 
and  against  it  were  only  7  posts  with  85 
votes.  With  this  sustaining  assurance,  an- 
other meeting  at  Philadelphia  and  the  way 
was  cleared  for  amalgamation  of  western  and 
eastern  groups  under  a  new  name  of  "Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars."  This  was  done  by 
creating  a  new  society  and  also  empowering 
the  new  group  to  unite  "with  a  similar  bodv 
at  a  future  time."  The  western  groups  and 
others  still  remained  aloof  until  on  April  15. 
1914,  when  favorable  reaction  started  to 
snowball  for  consolidation. 

VFW    historical    D,\TA SYNOPSIS    OF    ENCAMP- 
MENT ELECTIONS  AND  COMMANDERS  IN  CHIEF 

1.  American  Veterans  of  Foreign  Service, 
organized  as  a  national  body  in  Columbus! 
Ohio,  September  23,  1899.  Chartered  by  the 
State  of  Ohio,  October  11,  1899.  Elected  J. 
C.  Putnam  as  commander  In  chief. 

2.  Colorado  Society  Army  of  the  Philip- 
pines, organized  at  Denver,  Colo..  November 
1899.  Gen.  Irving  Hale,  organizer.  Became 
national  society  Army  of  the  Philippines  on 
August  13,  1900. 

3.  Philippine  War  Veterans,  organized  at 
Altoona,  Pa.,  July  7,  1901.  H.  O.  Kelley.  or- 
ganizer. In  July  1902,  reorganized  with  C. 
O.  Knoghton  as  president. 

4.  Philippine  War  Veterans,  organized  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  13.  1901,  G.  H.  Smith 
being  elected  commander.  On  April  27.  1902. 
reorganized  as  Foreign  Service  Veterans  with 
Jacques  La  Belle  as  commander.  William  A. 
Wein,  commander.  May  26, 1903. 

5.  American  Veterans  of  the  Philippine  and 
China  Wars,  organized  at  Philadelphia,  Pa 
June  24.  1902.  by  Capt.  Robert  S.  Hansbury! 

Numbers  3,  4.  and  6  above  met  together 
September  10-12,  1903,  at  Altoona.  Pa.,  and 
formed  the  American  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Service.  In  September  1905  the  original 
American  Veterans  of  Foreign  Service,  formed 
September  23.  1899,  and  this  later  one, 
formed  September  1903.  united  and  formed 
a  society  of  the  same  name  which  In  August 
1913  at  Denver,  united  with  the  Army  of  the 
Philippines  under  the  temporary  name  of 
Army  of  the  PhUlpplnes,  Cuba,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  the  name  being  changed  during  the 
year  to  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

In  November  1913  several  posts  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  refusing  to  recog- 
nize the  amalgamation  In  Denver  during 
September  preceding,  met  as  American  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Service  and  elected  George  P. 
Liunb  as  UMnmander.  Other  nonaffiliated 
posts,  but  which  were  ready  to  afllliate, 
elected  Ben  Nowell  as  commander  and  he 
held  the  posts  in  line  until  amalgamation 
could  be  effected. 

In  March  1914  a  few  posts  from  New  Jersey 


and  Pennsylvania  met  in  PhUadelphia  under 
the  guidance  of  Capt.  Robert  G.  Woodslde 
and  formed  a  group  called  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  with  the  specific  imderstanding 
that  they  would  unite  with  the  amalgamated 
bodies  at  the  earliest  opportunity  possible. 
This  was  accomplished  in  September  at  the 
Pittsburgh  encampment.  Capt.  Robert  G. 
Woodslde  was  elected  commander  of  this 
temporary  society. 

To  formalize  all  prior  activities  which  were 
directed  toward  consolidation  of  all  con- 
temporary veterans  organizations  an  en- 
campment was  called  for  at  Schenley  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Attorney  Rice  W.  Means  of  Denver  and 
commander  in  chief  of  American  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Service  issued  the  call  in  February 
1914  and  asked  all  veterans  groups  to  Join 
stating  in  part:  "There  must  arise  an  organ- 
ization which  will  embody  the  true  patriotic 
sentiments  of  this  Nation.  It  must  be  so 
broad  in  its  provisions  for  eligibility  to  In- 
clude every  man  who  has  served  or  who  in 
the  future  will  serve  in  the  United  States  is 
engaged." 

THE    ENCAMPMENT    COMMITTEE 

The  Pittsburgh  encampment  committee  of 
1914  which  was  Ma  J.  Robert  G.  Woodslde,  Dr. 
George  Metzger,  H.  O.  Kelley.  former  com- 
manders of  American  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Service,  and  William  E.  Ralston,  and  Col, 
Thomas  S.  Crago. 

It  was  the  first  encampment  of  veterans 
of  then  who  participated  in  foreign  wars  of 
the  United  States  and  also  included  dele- 
gations from  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States. 

Among  those  was  noted  Engineer  Col. 
George  W.  Goethals,  the  builder  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  representing  the  Panama 
Canal  post. 

There  were  250  registered  delegates.  Dele- 
gates from  every  State  in  the  Union  besides 
Cuba.  Puerto  Rico.  Panama,  and  PhUlpplnes 
will  be  in  Pittsburgh  for  the  encampment 
representing  over  100  posts  and  representing 
some  30,000  members. 

Allegheny  County  had  four  posts,  three 
being  in  Pittsburgh  and  one  In  McKeesport. 
viz:  William  McKlnley.  Sergeant  Carney, 
Malate,  Ward. 

THS    NATIONAL    LADIES    AUXILIAKT 

A  very  Interesting  and  significant  Item  ap- 
peared in  the  local  newspaper  which  In  part 
stated  that  the  Allegheny  County  posts,  viz: 
William  McKlnley.  Sergeant  Carney,  Malate. 
and  Ward  are  now  forming  auxiliaries  and 
that  the  headquarters  are  at  Schenley  Ho- 
tel. It  also  added  under  dateline  of  Sep- 
tember 15,  1914.  that  "There  are  about  50 
women  present  at  the  opening  session.  Tlie 
organization  of  a  woman's  auxiliary  Is  being 
discussed."  The  ladles  yesterday  took  the 
initial  steps  In  the  organization  of  a  na- 
tional Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  which  they  expect  to  have  ac- 
complished before  the  adjournment  of  the 
convention.  Mrs.  Rice  W.  Means  was  elected 
temporary  chairman  and  Mrs.  George  Arm- 
strong, of  Pittsburgh,  temporary  secreta:y 
of  the  ladies'  organization,  at  a  meeting  at- 
tended by  about  50  ladles  at  the  Schenley 
Hotel  during  the  afternoon. 

Reports  will  be  made  this  afternoon  by 
the  committee  on  credentials,  composed  of 
Mrs.  George  Gels  and  Mrs.  Fred  Oglesby,  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  Mrs.  J.  H,  Kolber.  of  Albany. 
N.y.;  the  committee  on  constitution  and  by- 
laws, composed  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Brlce,  Mrs. 
William  Ralson,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Mrs. 
John  Jepson  and  Mrs.  Gus  E.  Hartung.  both 
of  Denver.  It  Is  expected  that  permanent  offi- 
cers will  be  elected  and  the  organization 
completed  this  afternoon.  There  are  already 
many  local  auxiliaries.,  one  of  which, 
known  as  the  Ida  McKinley  Auxiliary,  was 
formed  in  Pittsburgh  4  months  ago.  but  not 
an  attempt  has  heretofore  b««n  made  to  band 
them  together. 
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THE  FIRST  ELECTED  OFFICEES  OF  THE  NATIONAt 
ladies'     AT7XILIABT 

The  National  Ladles  Auxiliary  to  the 
VFW  met  in  the  Hotel  Schenley  and  elected 
the  following  oflttcers:  Mrs.  George  Ann- 
strong,  Pittsburgh,  national  president:  Mrs. 
William  P.  Hern,  St.,  St.  Paul,  national  vice 
president;  Mrs.  Jacob  H.  Kobler.  Albany.  N.T. 
Junior  national  vice  president;  Mrs.  George  H. 
Geis,  Pittsburgh,  national  treasurer. 

Mrs.  George  Armstrong,  the  first  president 
of  national  auxiliary  died  In  1947  and  Is 
buried  in  Allegheny  Cemetery,  section  43,  lot 
95,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THE    HISTORICAL    PREAMBLE    OF    VFW 
CONSTITUTION 

If  there  Is  any  doubt  as  to  the  place  and 

time  Of   the   formal   founding   of    the  VFW 

there  Is  not  better  evidence  than  that  of  the 

word  content  in  the  preamble  of  the  VFW 

,  constitution : 

"CONSTITUTION 

"Adopted  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  September  15- 
^'l6,  1914. 

"Preamble 

"We,  officers,  and  enlisted  men.  and  honor- 
ably discharged  officers  and  enlisted  men  of 
the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  \xnlte  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  organization  which  shall 
be  known  as  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States." 

This,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  organized  by 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Army  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, American  Veterans  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice and  the  Army  of  the  PhUlpplnes,  Cuba, 
and  Puerto  Rico,  on  September  14-17,  1914, 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Therefore  the  first  national  officers  of  amal- 
gamated Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  were: 

Thomas  S.  Crago  of  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  na- 
tional commander;  William  K.  Harvey  of  San 
Francisco,  senior  vice  commander;  Alfred  V. 
Kennedy  of  Albany,  N.Y..  Jxinior  vice  com- 
tnander;  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Smith,  national 
chaplain;  Frank  H.  Husted,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
EOirgeon  general;  Chester  O.  Dunlap,  Pitts- 
burgh, quartermaster  general;  William  E. 
Balson,  Pittsburgh,  Judge  advocate. 

A  national  insignia  was  adopted  and  the 
pendant,  a  Maltese  cross  used  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh encampment  became  part  of  the  deco- 
rations. 


Sir  Winston  Cborchill 
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SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom- 
loving  people  the  world  over  today  mourn 
the  death  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill.  The 
great  warrior  is  stilled.  The  final  battle 
Is  over. 

But  the  tears  in  our  eyes  and  the  grief 
In  our  hearts  are  not  so  much  for  Sir 
Winston,  himself,  who  lived  a  rich,  full 
life  and  tasted  the  fruits  of  honor  and 
glory  and  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
his  fellow  man. 

No,  I  think  we  mourn  for  ourselves. 
for  we  have  lost  a  valiant  and  farsighted 
man.  We  have  lost  a  statesman  and  a 
patriot  who  rallied  an  entire  country  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  giving  it  the  forti- 
tude and  courage  to  withstand  the  forces 
of  oppression  and  tyranny  which  besieged 
It.  We  have  witnessed  the  passing  of  a 
leader  who  helped  inspire  an  alliance  of 
nations  to  turn  back  the  enemy  so  that 
freedom  might  prevail.  We  have  lost  a 
great  orator  and  writer  who  gave  the 
English  language  new  eloquence.  In- 
deed, we  mourn  for  ourselves  because  we 
have  lost  one  of  the  great  men  of  our 
time. 

Yet,  we  cannot  really  mouiTi  for  our 
children  who  will  never  know  him  as  we 
did.  We  cannot  grieve  for  them  because 
they  are  the  richer  because  Sir  Winston 
lived.  They  are  the  heirs  of  the  hberty 
into  which  he  breathed  new  life  and  the 
heirs  of  the  freedom  he  lought  so  stead- 
fastly to  perpetuate.       1 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  IndepeiKl- 
ent  office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  fin 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  perscn 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185.  p.  1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  m.ide 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150.  p. 
1939). 
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Excise  Tax  Repeal  Bill  Introduced  First 
Day  of  Congress,  January  4,  1965 — 
The  Number  Is  H.R.  7 — Vigorous 
Efforts  Will  Be  Made  for  Its  Passage 
as  Disclosed  in  the  Speech  Made  in 
San  Francisco  Last  Fall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  herewith  a  report  of  the  speech 
made  by  me  before  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Druggists  in  October  of 
1964.  The  subject  discussed  has  been  de- 
layed so  long  that  I  have  personally 
promised  to  do  everything  that  can  be 
done  under  parliamentary  rules  to  get 
the  bill  enacted  into  law  . 

The  statement  made  at  San  Francisco 
is,  as  follows : 

Excise  Taxes  Must  Go — Congressman  To  In- 
troduce Excise  Tax  Repeal  Bill  When 
Congress  Convenes 

I  By  Wright  Patman,  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  Texas) 

The  time  has  come  for  repeal  of  the  re- 
tailers excise  taxes  on  a  number  of'items 
widely  used  by  consumers.  There  has  been 
talk  about  it  for  a  long  time,  but  yje  present 
opportunity  and  occasion  calls  for  action. 
There  is  no  reason  for  further  delay. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
to  repeal  these  retailers  excise  taxes.  Spe- 
cifically, the  bin  will  exempt  toilet  prepara- 
tions, Jewelry  and  related  Items,  ladles'  hafid- 
bags,  luggage  and  furs  and  fur  trimmed  coats. 

The  present  ad  valorem  tax  rate  on  these 
Items  Is  10  percent;  they  have  been  subjected 
to  this  "luxury"  tax  for  over  20  years. 
It  was  first  imposed  in  1943  as  an  emergency 
•wartime  measure.  After  the  war,  the  tax 
was  retained  as  a  restraint  against  Inflation- 
ary pressures  warranted  by  the  tremendous 
buildup  of  consumer  purchasing  power  diu'- 
ing  the  war.  During  this  time,  and  in  fact 
tip  until  1954,  all  of  these  Items  included 
in  my  bill  were  taxed  at  a  20-percent  rate. 
Finally,  in  1954,  the  Congress  reduced  the 
rate  on  these  items  to  10  percent. 

There  was  no  justification,  in  my  opinion, 
for  continuing  these  taxes  after  1949.  The 
fact  is  that  a  wartime  emergency  tax  measure 
gained  enough  momentum  to  stay  on  and  on 
long  after  its  reason  for  being  had  ceased. 
And  the  result  has  been  an  unequitable  bur- 
den for  consumers — particularly  the  ladles. 
I  don't  see  how  anyone  can  argue  that  ladles' 
handbags  are  a  luxury,  or  for  that  matter 
cosmetics,  in  this  day  and  age.  My  bill  would 
abolish  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  these  items 
entirely  and  it  would  do  it  effective  January 
1  There  is  no  reason  for  deferring  the  ef- 
fective date.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  do  so 
would  merely  result  In  postponement  of 
purchases,  with  resulting  problems  for  re- 
tiiilers. 


Appendix 

But  it  must  be  stressed  that  prompt  action 
is  needed  not  only  by  the  Congress  but  by 
the  voters  throughout  the  country  who  are 
so  much  in  favor  of  this  tax  repeal.  Since 
the  measure  is  long  overdue,  there  is  no 
reason,  as  I  see  it,  why  It  cannot  be  put 
through  in  the  first  90  days  of  the  Congress. 
That  is  why  I  have  prepared  this  bill  for  in- 
troduction at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

But  the  bill  will  not  breeze  through  with- 
out support  from  the  people  who  favor  it, 
and  that  is  why  retail  druggists  who  are  so 
vitally  concerned,  as  well  as  the  other  re- 
tailers, and  the  consumer  groups,  too.  of 
course,  who  are  affected,  must  make  their 
views  known  early  and  see  how  important 
it  is  that  this  legislation  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public. 

Removing  these  Federal  taxes  will  save 
consumers  about  $550  million  a  year.  This 
will,  of  course,  stimulate  consumer  purchas- 
ing power  and  will  contribute  to  higher  busi- 
ness activity  and  employment. 

At  this  point,  a  word  Is  In  order  about  the 
general  economic  situation.  We  hear  a  lot  of 
talk  these  days  about  inflation,  and  in  some 
banking  circles  it  has  been  suggested  that  a 
general  increase  in  interest  rates  will  be 
needed.  To  my  mind,  this  would  be  a  ter- 
rible mistake.  Raising  Interest  rates  slows 
down  the  entire  economy  and  could  bring 
on  a  recession.  That  is  what  happened  three 
times  during  the  last  Republican  adminis- 
tration. To  raise  Interest  rates  because  of 
the  fear  that  some  prices  may  rise  (I  might 
add  a  fear  that  hasn't  really  shown  Itself  to 
be  warranted  by  the  evidence)  is  like  trying 
to  kill  a  mosquito  with  a  sledge  hammer. 

Our  present  high  level  of  economic  activ- 
ity, which  we  all  want  to  continue,  will  re- 
quire some  additional  stimulus  in  1965, 
according  to  many  competent  economic  ana- 
lysts. The  reduction  occasioned  by  this 
excise  removal  will  help  to  provide  some 
stimulus.  By  itself,  it  will  not  produce  a 
major  spiut  in  consumption,  but  It  will  defi- 
nitely provide  a  lift  in  demand  for  these 
items  that  will  be  removed  from  the  tax,  and 
it  will  reverberate  down  through  the  retailer, 
the  wholesaler,  and  the  producer,  with  a 
healthy  effect  on  the  economy. 

ADMINISTRATION  STUDYING  REPEAL 

It  well  may  be  that  removal  of  other  ex- 
cises is  warranted,  and  I  am  happy  that  the 
administration  is  studying  the  question  at 
the  moment.  But  there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  that  the  excises  removed  by  my  bill 
are  long  overdue.  They  have  been  15  years 
overdue,  and  the  time  for  action  is  January 
and  February  of  1965.  To  delay  would  be  to 
run  the  risk  of  getting  caught  up  In  the 
whole  range  of  legislative  activity  and  lose 
momentum. 

Taxes  are  necessary  for  national  defense, 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  for 
provision  of  the  many  services  to  business, 
agricultural,  labor,  and  consumer  groups  re- 
quired by  this  cwnplex  society  in  which  we 
live.  But  taxes  in  a  democracy  should  be 
fair  and  based  on  the  ability  to  pay.  Taxes 
on  consumers,  particularly  when  they  fall 
heavily  on  one  group  such  as  the  American 
women  and  where  they  are  levied  on  items 
that  are  widely  necessary  for  comfort  and 
convenience,  are  in  violation  of  both  of  these 
principles.  This  fact  makes  the  case  for 
immediate  action  a  very  strong  one. 


A  humorist  once  defined  the  retaU  drug- 
store as  the  "poor  man's  country  club." 
Like  most  Jokes  this  is  scxnewhat  exaggerated 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  retail  druggist 
is  as  close  to  the  American  consumer  as  any- 
one Is.  You  provide  him  with  some  of  his 
fundamental  needs  and  you  see  him  often. 
It  is  your  members  who  understand  thor- 
oughly "the  stagnating  effect  of  excise  taxes. 
Tou  are  in  a  position  to  bring  home  these 
facts  to  the  consiuner  and  to  enlist  his 
sympathy  and  enthusiasm  in  what  is  really 
a  common  objective.  As  a  sponsor  of  the 
excise  tax  removal  I  look  to  your  organlza-  " 
tlon  for  the  kind  of  support  that  you  have '' 
always  given  me. 

(In  his  address  to  National  Association  of 
Retail  Druggist  members  attending  the  Oc- 
tober annual  convention  in  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Patman  reviewed  the  efforts  that  had 
been  made  In  various  sessions  of  Congress  to 
effect  repeal  of  the  excise  taxes  which  were 
assessed  during  World  War  II,  and  continued 
in  effect  after  the  war  emergencies  were 
ended. 

(He  suggested  that  a  maximum  effort  by 
consumers  and  retailers  would  be  helpful  in 
repealing  such  taxes.  Contacting  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  before  the  opening 
of  Congress  in  January  1965  is  needed  to 
assure  passage  of  repeal  measures,  he  said. 
Also,  in  his  convention  address.  Representa- 
tive Patman  warned  that  othn*  tax  measures 
were  being  considered  in  top  level  business 
quarters.  He  cited  several  of  these  pro- 
posals.) 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  on  rec- 
ord for  a  general  sales  tax  at  either  the  re-' 
tall  or  manufacturing  level.  The  members, 
of  course,  are  split  on  it,  but  in  the  Wash- 
ington office  they  are  working  for  it. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
are  for  It.  They  prefer  to  call  it  a  broad- 
based  excise  tax  instead  of  a  saHts  tax,  which, 
of  course,  is  the  same  thing. 

Then  the  American  RetaU  Federation  is 
interested,  debating  it  internally  trying  to 
decide  whether  to  change  from  a  previous 
policy  of  allout  opposition.  They  seem  to  be 
on  the  fence  about  it,  and  very  likely  will 
come  over  on  the  side  of  the  sales  tax.  I  hope 
they  don't,  but  it  looks  like  they  are  trying 
to  get  them,  and  they  are  considering  it. 

The  National  Retail  Merchants  Associa- 
tion is  sounding  out  department  store  mem- 
bers about  whether  or  not  they  should  have 
a  general  sales  tax  and  whether  It  should  be 
at  the  retail  or  manufacturers'  level,  and 
many  other  trade  groups  are  doing  the  same 
thing. 

The  No.  1  objective  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Retail  Druggists  for  1955.  as 
stated  by  the  NARD  executive  .com- 
mittee was,  "To  renew  our  vigorous  ef- 
forts to  successfully  eliminate  the  retail 
excise  tax  on  toiletries,  cosmetics,  leather 
goods,  and  jewelry."  The  repeal  of  these 
Federal  taxes  on  toilet  preparations, 
jewelry  and  related  items,  ladies'  hand- 
bags, luggage,  and  furs  and  fur  trimmed 
coats  will  save  consumers  about  $550 
million  a  year. 

Any  Members  who  would  like  to  Join 
this  effort  will  be  privileged  to  do  so. 
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Closing  of  Military  Installations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

OF   OREGON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1965 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
last  November  the  Defense  Department's 
annoimcement  to  close  down  95  military 
installations  set  off  a  repercussion  among 
Congressmen,  industry  and  otliers  that 
today  Is  still  vibrating.  This  reverbera- 
tion continues  despite  the  fact  that  every 
effort  Is  being  made  to  protect  the  indi- 
vidual employees  affected  by  these  moves. 
Secretary  McNamara  guaranteed  "a  job 
opportunity  for  every  career  employee 
affected  by  a  closure."  He  also  assured 
the  Government  would  retrain  these  in- 
dividuals and  continue  their  salaries 
during  the  retraining  period. 

In  the  December  5,  1964,  issue  of  Sat- 
urday Review,  Norman  Cousins  writes 
about  the  needless  attempts  to  continue 
military  installations  once  the  Govern- 
ment decides  to  shut  them  down.  He 
suggests  that  "instead  of  lamenting  the 
shutdowns,  we  ought  to  be  hailing  them— 
both  for  the  improved  peace  prospects 
they  symbolize  and  for  the  economic  op- 
portunities they  offer." 

In  the  past  former  military  bases  have 
been  successfully  put  to  civilian  uses,  in- 
cluding schools,  civilian  airports,  indus- 
trial parks  and  recreation  areas.  Some 
locations  have  been  converted  into  urban 
job  training  centers  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Many  antiquated  and  useless  installa- 
tions are  not  discontinued  solely  because 
of  congressional  pressure.  What  is  sug- 
gested in  this  enlightened  article  is  that 
efforts  to  prevent  closure  of  military  in- 
stallations could  be  much  better  directed 
at  enacting  legislation  to  convert  out- 
dated bases  Into  useful  nonmllitary  proj- 
ects that  will  "sustain  and  possibly  even 
expand  the  area  economy." 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  Mr. 
Counsln's  article  entitled  "Planning  for 
Prosperity,"  published  in  the  Saturday 
Review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Planning  for  Prosperity 
The  owner  of  a  smaU  delicatessen  In 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  received  prominent  news- 
paper attention  last  week  when  he  told  his 
Congressman  and  the  press  of  the  severe 
hardships  that  would  be  imposed  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Governments  decision  to  shut 
down  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  His  cry  of 
pain  was  only  one  of  many  thoviaands 
throughout  the  country  in  response  to  the 
order  suspending  operations  at  obsolete  or 
marginal  military  installations.  Meanwhile 
Congressmen  and  other  officials  of  the  af- 
fected areas  registered  their  protests  with 
the  Department  of  Defense.  It  might  be 
noted  in  passing  that  in  the  recent  election 
campaign  many  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives sought  to  make  political  capital  out  of 
their  ability  to  obtain,  save,  or  prolong  de- 
fense spending  in  their  areas.  Even  Sena- 
tors who  have  a  reputation  for  opposing 
large  military  budgets  have  made  strenuous 
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efforts,  often  successfully,  to  retain  or  restore 
defense  plants  in  their  States. 

The  plight  of  the  Brooklyn  delicatessen 
owner,  and  others  like  him,  was  real  enough. 
But  that  Is  beside  the  point.  The  point  is 
that  the  most  powerful  lobby  In  American 
history  is  now  at  work  in  behalf  of  what  is  in 
many  respects  a  multibilllon-dollar  boon- 
doggle. It  makes  little  difference  if  a  de- 
fense plant  is  manufacturing  equipment  for 
which  there  is  no  longer  practical  use,  or  if 
the  march  of  military  technology  has  out- 
moded particular  weapons  and  their  integral 
parts.  All  that  matters,  apparently,  is  that 
arms  spending  means  jobs  or  improved  busi- 
ness. 

After  the  First  World  War.  writers  like 
Philip  Noel-Baker  and  Frank  C.  Hanighen  ' 
attracted  widespread  attention  and  provoked 
popular  indignation  with  their  contention 
that  the  war  was  brought  on,  at  least  in  part, 
because  of  private  concerns  that  lobbied  for 
and  profiteered  in  arms.  The  principal 
lobby  today  behind  the  arms  race  comes  not 
Just  from  the  military  or  from  manufac- 
turers but  from  everyday  people,  labor  un- 
ions, small  shopowners,  and  congressional 
and  local  officials  who  are  supremely  vulner- 
able to  economic  and  political  pressure. 

It  is  important  to  identify  this  lobby  not 
Just  for  historical  purposes  but  as  a  matter  of 
accurate  contemporary  labeling.  No  local 
storm  Is  as  great  as  the  one  that  is  stirred 
up  by  a  report  that  defense  spending  in  that 
area  Is  about  to  be  reduced.  And  those  who 
recognize  a  specific  danger  in  the  mounting 
arms  race  will  be  misdirecting  their  energies 
if  they  address  themselves  solely  to  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment.  Indeed,  for  efficiency 
purposes  alone,  the  military  would  like  to 
discontinue  many  outmoded  and  cumber- 
some installations  but  are  virtually  forced 
to  keep  them  going  because  of  congressional 
pressure. 

We  are  not  arguing  here  that  the  hardships 
imposed  by  military  shutdowns  are  not  real 
The  laborer  or  the  shopkeeper  whose  Income 
is  cut  off  cannot  be  expected  to  exult  or  do 
a  victory  dance,  whatever  the  nature  of  his 
work.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that  a  man 
who  has  been  wedded  to  a  Job  for  20  years 
will  fight  to  keep  that  job.  But  at  least  let 
us  correctly  identify  this  situation,  if  only 
to  be  in  a  better  position  to  address  our- 
selves to  the  human  side  of  the  problem. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  the  occupants  of 
the  White  House,  whether  Democratic  or 
Republican,  have  frequently  spoken  of  the 
opportuntiy  offered  by  a  cutback  in  military 
expenditures.  For  example,  it  would  be 
pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  a  single  bomber 
if  saved,  could  build  a  school  or  a  hospital' 
or  a  community  center  or  so  many  miles  of 
new  road.  Also,  experts  like  Seymour  Mel- 
man  of  Columbia  University  have  demon- 
strated how  armament  plants  can  be  con- 
verted into  essential  nonmllitary  production 
And  public  officials  like  Senator  George  Mc- 
GovERN,  of  South  Dakota,  have  developed 
detaUed  plans  for  reconversion. 

The  time  has  come  to  put  these  recon- 
version plans  into  operation.  We  assume 
that  the  concept  of  peacetime  equivalents 
was  seriously  advanced;  very  well,  let  it  now 
be  applied.  When  factory  orders  are  dis- 
continued or  sharply  reduced,  new  products 
can  be  adopted,  in  line  with  the  detailed 
recommendations  advanced  by  reconversion 
task  forces.  When  the  Government  decides 
to  shut  down  a  military  InBtallation,  let  it 
also  make  available  the  resultant  savings 
for  new  prospects  in  the  area  affected 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  Government 
lacks  authority  for  applying  economic  equiv- 


alents— despite  all  the  oratory  about  the  need 
to  apply  military  savings  for  peacetime  pur- 
poses. True  enough.  But  this  would  seem 
to  make  it  imperative  that  proper  authority 
be  provided.  We  should  suppose  that  many 
of  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  are 
doing  their  utmost  to  protect  their  areas 
against  economic  dislocation  would  recog- 
nize the  need  for  legislation  to  empower  the 
Government  to  undertake  reconversion  or 
assist  commimities  In  such  useful  projects 
as  will  sustain  and  possibly  even  expand  ihp 
area  economy. 

What  we  are  trjring  to  suggest  is  ihr:t 
a  situation  the  Nation  has  been  hoping  for 
these  past  two  decades  may  be  eventuating 
sooner  than  most  people  think.  Increasingly, 
the  Nation  may  be  in  a  position  to  take  en- 
ergies and  resources  now  going  into  armri- 
ments  and  put  them  Into  the  making  of  a 
better  America.  Instead  of  lamenting  the 
shutdowns,  we  ought  to  be  hailing  them— 
both  for  the  Improved  peace  prospects  they 
symbolize  and  for  the  economic  opportunities 
they  offer.  In  any  case,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  find  something  better  to  do  with  empty 
hands  than  to  turn  them  to  the  manufacture 
of  mass  murder  weapons. 


New  Hampshire,  the  Cradle  of  Skiing, 
Proclaimt  Ski  Week 


» Philip  Noel-Baker,  M.P„  'The  Private 
Manufacturer  of  Armaments,"  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press.  1937,  $3.75:  H.  C.  Engelbrecht 
and  P.  E.  Hanighen,  "Merchants  of  Death  " 
Dodd,  Mead,  1934,  $2.50. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIBE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27, 1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
has  proclaimed  the  week  of  Januaiv 
22-31  as  Ski  Week.  I  am  delighted  to 
bring  the  Governor's  proclamation  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  because  the  prin- 
cipal skiing  areas  of  New  Hampshire  are 
in  my  district  and  I  can  give  the  House 
personal  testimony  as  to  their  beautv 
and  excellence.  Throughout  the  year,  of 
course,  you  will  find  a  welcome  in  New- 
Hampshire  amid  surroundings  of  unsur- 
passed splendor.  At  no  time  is  this  truer 
than  in  the  winter.  A  wealth  of  com- 
fortable lodges  and  inns  await  you 
among  our  broad  slopes  and  exhilarating 
trails,  where  you  will  find  the  finest  ski- 
ing  and  the  warmest  welcome.  This 
helps  explain  why  so  many  people  and 
industries  chose  the  Granite  State  for 
their  homes.  I  submit  our  Governors 
proclamation  herewith  with  my  own 
endorsement : 

A  Proclamation:  Ski  Week— January  22  >:I 
1965 

"Whereas  for  many  reasons  New  Hamp.shire 
may  with  justice  lay  claim  to  being  the 
cradle  of  skiing  since  it  is  the  home  of  the 
first  ski  club  in  America,  first  to  teach  Euro- 
pean techniques,  first  to  host  a  snow  tr.nn 
in  the  United  States,  first  to  have  an  over- 
head cablelift,  first  to  have  an  aerial  tram- 
way, skimobiles  and  a  gondola  tramway,  and 

"Whereas  we  have  the  longest  skiing  si.i- 
son  in  the  East  because  we  have  the  highe:  •. 
mountains  in  the  northeastern  ski  coii'uv 
and 

"Whereas  many  of  New  Hampshire's  sons 
and  daughters  have  brought  glory  to  their 
State  and  their  Nation  in  the  field  of  com- 
petitive skiing,  and 

"Whereas  it  is  proper  that  we  should  carrv 
on  the  crusade  for  physical  fitness  launclied 


by  our  late  beloved  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, and  continued  In  the  Great  Society 
program  of  President  Ltjmdon  B.  Johnson, 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  John  W.  King,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  hereby  heart- 
ily endorse  the  ski  Industry's  promotion  of 
National  Ski  Week  from  January  22-31,  1965, 
and  most  cordiaUy  Invite  residents  and  visi- 
tors alike  to  enjoy  New  Hampshire's  supericw 
ski  areas,  relax  at  our  comfortable  ski  coun- 
try resorts,  and  sample  our  special  brand  of 
hospitality  during  the  aforesaid  period." 

Given  at  the  executive  chambers  In  Con- 
cord this  15th  day  of  January  In  the  year  of 
Oiu*  Lord  one  thousand  nine  htmdred  and 
sixty-five  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty-ninth. 

John  W.  King, 

Governor. 

By  His  Excellency, 

The  Governor 

Attest: 


Secretary  of  State. 


Johnson  Uses  "Brainwashing"  Well  in 
Foreign  Aid  Request 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OP  IKDIAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  27,  1965 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing column  by  Mr.  David  Lawrence, 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel,  points  out 
a  fact  which  is  frequently  overlooked. 
This  is  that  we  spend  far  more  for  for- 
eign aid  in  all  its  various  forms  than 
the  total  set  forth  in  the  annual  assist- 
ance bill.  Thus,  simply  to  assume  that 
the  dollar  cost  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  is  our  total  aid  expenditure  is  ob- 
viously erroneous: 

Johnson  Uses  "Brainwashing"  Well  in 
Foreign  Aid  Request 

Washington. — "Brainwashing" — the  po- 
ll Ucal  technique  of  playing  on  the  ignorance 
or  indifference  of  the  public — seems  to  have 
been  effectively  utilized  in  the  message  on 
foreign  aid  which  President  Johnson  has  just 
sent  to  Congress. 

Many  a  headline  in  the  press  emphasized 
the  President's  comment  that  his  request  for 
S3 .380  million  "is  the  smallest  in  the  history 
of  the  foreign-aid  program"  since  it  was 
started  in  1948.  But  a  request  for  an  ap- 
propriation is  far  different  from  an  actual 
authorization  by  Congress,  and  what  was 
glossed  over  is  the  fact  the  President's  request 
this  year  is  higher  than  what  was  actually 
appropriated  for  foreign  aid  for  fiscal  year 
1065  as  well  as  for  1964,  1960,  1958,  1956,  and 
1355. 

So  a  request  for  a  sum  which  Is  slightly 
lower  than  what  was  requested  last  year  is 
not  In  Itself  of  any  real  significance,  par- 
ticularly when  it  Is  $130  million  more  than 
last  year's  appropriation  and  $380  million 
more  than  was  appropriated  the  year  before 
that. 

What  is  more  Important  Is  that,  while  the 
President  used  the  figure  of  $3,380  million  as 
his  request,  he  Inserted  at  the  same  time  In 
his  message  a  separate  request  for  another 
S750  million  for  aid  to  Latin  America.  In 
the  first  part  of  his  message,  he  says: 

"Specifically,  for  fiscal  year  1966  I  recom- 
mend no  additional  authorizations  for  de- 
velopment lending  or  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 


ress; existing  authorizations  for  those  pur- 
poses are  adequate." 

But  further  on  in  the  same  message,  John- 
son said: 

"To  strengthen  multinational  aid,  and 
further  to  strengthen  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, I  urge  the  Congress  promptly  to  approve 
the  3-year  authorization  of  $750  million 
which  constitutes  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  fvmd  for  special  operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank." 

Yet  the  public  Is  being  told,  In  effect,  that 
the  total  amount  the  administration  Is  ask- 
ing from  Congress  for  foreign  aid  Is  only 
$3,380  million.  Actually,  by  adding  one- 
third  of  the  $750  million  of  multinational 
aid  for  Latin  America,  the  total  request  be- 
comes $3,630  million.  This  Is  higher  than 
the  total  of  last  year's  request  as  well  as 
the  request  In  several  of  the  preceding  years. 

A  third  request  by  the  President  in  his 
message  is  not  spelled  out.  He  says  the 
amount  asked  for  the  Vietnam  operation 
may  not  be  enough  and  that  he  is  requesting 
"an  additional  standby  authorization  for  mil- 
itary or  supporting  assistance  which  would 
be  used  only  In  Vietnam."  He  also  warns 
he  will  ask  Congress  for  more  funds  If 
"situations  should  arise  which  require  addi- 
tional amounts  of  U.S.  assistance  to  advance 
U.S.  vital  interests." 

There  Is  also  an  accumulation  of  unex- 
pended funds  from  previous  years  which 
can  at  any  time  be  used  for  the  original 
purpose  as  long  as  it  comes  within  the  scope 
of  the  language  of  the  laws  authorizing  such 
expenditures.  It  is  estimated  $6.5  billion 
appropriated  by  Congress  In  past  years  has 
not  been  spent.  But  each  year  Congress  Is 
nevertheless  asked  to  keep  on  appropriating 
more  money  without  regard  to  these  previ- 
ously authorized  but  unspent  stuns. 

The  President's  message,  therefore,  does 
not  tell  Just  l^ow  much  will  be  taken  out  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury  for  foreign  aid  this  fiscal 
year  or  next  year.  The  Impression  is  being 
given  that  spending  for  foreign  aid  is  to  be 
at  a  record  low,  when  this  is  not  the  case 
at  all. 

The  President  is.  of  course,  trying  to  con- 
vince Congress  the  estimates  this  year  are 
much  more  of  a  rock  bottom  nattire  than 
they  have  l>een  in  the  past.  The  attitude  of 
Congress  in  cutting  down  on  Presidential  re- 
quests for  foreign  aid  in  recent  years  has 
brought  about  a  much  more  careful  study  of 
the  requests  before  they  are  submitted  to 
Congress.  Last  year,  when  the  President 
asked  for  $3,516  million.  Congress  appropri- 
ated all  but  $266  million. 

In  the  past,  officials  had  apparently  based 
their  requests  on  what  they  hoped  could  be 
spent  effectively,  but  they  were  unable  to 
judge  just  how  much  of  the  funds  authorized 
could  be  expended  within  a  given  period.  It 
Is  the  attempt  to  end  such  guesswork  which 
has  brought  the  new  requests  down  to  a  far 
more  accurate  projection  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  this  year. 

The  objectives  of  foreign  aid  have  raised 
quite  a  controversy.  But.  on  the  whole,  the 
record  of  achievement  has  been,  despite  some 
weaknesses,  a  creditable  one.  The  fact  re- 
mains nevertheless  that  this  country  has 
established  a  prestige  throughout  the  world 
of  having  generously  shared  its  wealth  with 
less  fortunate  nations. 


Senator  Mansfield  Unfah-ly  Criticized 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  25,  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  distressed  by  a  recent  editorial 


criticizing  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  expressing 
his  c^positicm  to  the  closing  of  veterans 
hospitals  throughout  the  country.  The 
editorial  stated  that  the  current  prac- 
tice of  caring  for  veterans  with  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  is  a  "fan- 
tastic distortion"  of  the  main  purpose  of 
caring  for  sick  and  disabled  veterans  of 
this  Nation.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  editorial  writer  is  in  error.  The  sys- 
tem of  caring  for  non-service -connected 
veterans  in  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  on  a  bed-available  basis  Is  one 
which  w^as  authorized  approximately  40 
years  ago.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  individuals  suf- 
fering from  non-service-connected  ill- 
nesses are  in  many  Instnaces  veterans 
having  chronic  disabilities,  many  suffer- 
ing from  neuropsychiatric  disorders,  oth- 
ers with  tuberculosis,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  percentage  of  admissions  of  this 
type  of  patient  are  receiving  a  pension 
and  that  in  itself  Indicates  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  medical  care. 

These  sick  individuals  must  be  cared 
for.  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  city, 
county,  or  State  has  come  forth  with  any 
offer  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
caring  for  these  individuals.  I  for  one 
feel  that  they  deserve  to  be  treated  bet- 
ter than  as  charity  cases. 

The  editorial  writers  too  conveniently 
overlooked  the  contribution  which  the 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  system 
has  made  to  the  training  of  physicians, 
I  cite  the  recent  statement  of  Dr.  John 
L.  Parks,  dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
of  George  Washington  University,  and 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges, when  he  stated : 

A  total  of  3,885  out  of  7.321  registered  sen- 
ior medical  students  have  a  part  of  their 
fourth  year  clinical  training  In  VA  hospi- 
tals. Approximately  10  percent  of  all  resi- 
dencies are  in  VA  hospitals.  Many  of 
America's  best  specialty  training  programs 
have  developed  through  combined  univer- 
sity and  affiliated  VA  hospital  programs;  15 
percent  of  all  practicing  physicians  have  re- 
ceived part  or  all  of  their  specialty  train- 
ing in  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals. 

Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  as- 
certain the  facts  will  learn  that  excellent 
medical  care  is  being  given  in  small  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States. 
If  this  is  not  the  case,  why  are  medical 
associations,  public  health  groups,  and 
hospital  association  encouraging  the 
use  of  Hill-Burton  funds  to  construct, 
man  and  maintain  hospitals  in  small 
communities?  This  fact  in  no  way  de- 
tracts from  the  outstanding  research  or 
the  quality  of  medical  care  which  Is  be- 
ing performed  in  hospitals  affiliated  with 
medical  schools  or  in  medical  facilities 
devoted  to  research. 

Rather  than  criticize  Senator  Mans- 
field, the  editorial  writers  should  be  ap- 
preciative of  his  efforts  to  bring  out  one 
of  the  facts  involved  in  this  complicated 
situation,  and  particularly  for  coming 
to  the  defense  of  a  medical  system  which 
has  made  a  unique  and  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  medical  care  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  editorial 
criticizing  Senator  Mansfield,  which  i^- 
peared  in  a  local  Washington  newspaper 
yesterday,  was  particularly  unfair  and, 
in  fact,  missed  the  entire  point  of  Sen- 
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ator  Mansfield's  position.  The  editorial 
accepted  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  closing  as  a  justified  economy 
move  and  inferred  that  Senator  Mans- 
field's opposition  is  based  on  his  own 
local  interests.  I  think  this  is  most  un- 
fair. Senator  Mansfield's  question  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
curtailment  has  not  been  on  the  narrow 
issue  of  a  hospital  In  his  own  State,  but 
rather  he  has  questioned  the  policies  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  closing 
hospitals  in  smaller  towns  and  concen- 
trating its  medical  facilities  in  the  big 
cities,  in  many  instances  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  the  veteran  beneficiary. 
This  editorial  characterized  the  facil- 
ities being  closed  as  "old,  expensive  to 
maintain,  and  not  needed."  This  char- 
acterization is  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  own  descrip- 
tion of  the  facility  at  Miles  City,  Mont., 
which  is  as  follows : 

The  reservation  consists  of  approximately 
14  acres  and  the  hospital  Includes  nine  brick 
buUdlngs.  It  Is  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  facilities  and  services  for  the  treat- 
ment of  medical  and  surgical  patients.  ITiere 
Is  a  new.  modern  medical  library.  The  staff 
Includes  consultants  who  are  outstanding  in 
their  specialties.  There  are  approximately 
130  fiill-time  employees,  comprising  a  com- 
plete team  of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  a  full  range  of  auxiliary  staff. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  Miles  City  Hospital 
is  operated  more  economically  than  the 
local  Washington,  D.C..  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital.  In  December 
1964,  the  per  diem  cost  per  patient  at 
Miles  City  was  $37.62  as  compared  with 
a  per  diem  cost  per  patient  at  the  Wash- 
ington hospital  of  $49.65. 

Economy  is  not  the  essential  issue  in- 
volved in  these  closings.  Actually,  this 
decision  will  save  only  about  $20  million 
and  in  fiscal  year  1966  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration will  si>end  for  veterans' 
medical  care  $60  million  more  than  it  did 
In  the  previous  year.  Their  recently  an- 
nounced budget  includes  $50  million  for 
new  medical  facilities.  These  are  main- 
ly located  in  large  population  centers. 
We  heard  no  criticism  or  cries  of  econ- 
omy several  years  ago  when  Congress 
appropriated  funds  to  expand  the  Wash- 
ington VA  hospital  from  335  beds  to  760 
beds  at  a  cost  of  $18,500,000.  As  I  re- 
call, this  move  was  applauded  by  the  lo- 
cal newspapers.  The  New  York  City 
newspaper  which  has  chosen  to  criticize 
Senator  Mansfield's  position  has  failed 
to  note  that  this  year's  Federal  budget 
provides  $15,109,000  to  build  a  new  hos- 
pital at  Northport,  N.Y.,  and  another 
million  dollars  to  obtain  the  site  for  a 
hospital  to  be  located  on  Long  Island 
with  a  total  cost  of  approximately  $20 
million.  In  other  words,  the  new  con- 
struction designated  for  the  New  York 
City  area  will  require  considerably  more 
funds  that  will  be  saved  by  closing  facili- 
ties in  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  do 
not  criticize  the  plans  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  expand  facilities  in  the 
New  York  City  area  and,  in  fact,  I  think 
they  are  needed  but,  again,  I  must  ques- 
tion the  excessive  emphasis  on  facili- 
ties in  large  metropolitan  areas  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  sections  of  the  counti-y. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  being  told  that 
the  Nation  is  woefully  short  of  hospital 


beds  and  is  doing  an  inadequate  job  of 
caring  for  our  older  citizens,  we  are  also 
closing  6,000  VA  hospital  and  domiciliary 
beds  which  would  cost  in  excess  of  $125 
million  to  replace.  This  is  being  done 
on  the  basis  of  economy.  At  the  same 
time,  VA  facilities  are  being  expanded  in 
the  larger  cities,  apparently  at  the  ex- 
pense of  veterans  located  in  small  towns 
and  niral  areas.  This  is  the  policy  being 
questioned  by  Senator  Mansfield. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  news- 
papers should  level  criticism  at  Senator 
Mansfield  when  he  calls  for  further  in- 
quiry into  this  complicated  situation. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  shai-e  his  con- 
cern about  the  overemphasis  on  facili- 
ties in  large  cities  at  the  expense  of 
rural  areas.  Along  with  others,  I  worked 
hard  to  secure  the  authorization  of  the 
new  Washington  VA  hospital.  I  did  this 
because  I  believed  it  was  needed  and  jus- 
tified. But  I  regret  to  see  the  local 
Washington  press  criticizing  Senator 
Mansfield  because  he  seeks  to  preserve 
medical  facilities  which  exist  in  some 
less  populated  areas  in  order  that  the 
veterans  in  those  areas  may  participate 
to  some  degree  in  the  programs  our  Na- 
tion maintains  for  their  benefit. 


The  Amish  and  the  Great  Society 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  editor  appearing  in 
the  January  2,  1965,  issue  of  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star : 

Amish  Ahe  Mistreated  Because  They  Are 
Few 
Isn't  it  too  bad,  now  that  the  whole  world 
is  watching  to  see  how  the  United  States 
treats  minority  groups  that  our  Government 
keeps  trying  to  club  the  Amish  into  con- 
formity? 

The  Amish  are  a  quiet  people,  peace  loving, 
hard  working,  and  God  fearing.  The  latter 
quality  explains  their  trouble  with  Uncle 
Sam.  The  Amish  religion  forbids  any  form 
of  insurance  as  evidence  ol  a  lack  of  faith 
in  God  and  in  man.  Hence  they  steadfastly 
refuse  to  pay  social  security. 

Putting  their  faith  into  practice  still  fur- 
ther, the  Amish  look  well  after  their  own. 
And  they're  also  very  generous  with  free- 
will offerings  to  the  needy  of  all  races  and 
creeds.  Judged  by  any  standards,  they  must 
surely  be  among  the  finest  of  all  citizens. 
They  work  hard,  save  money,  and  pay  their 
bills,  are  not  on  relief,  and  are  conscientious 
and  law  abiding.  Yet  when  manmade  law 
conflicts  with  God's  law  as  they  see  it.  they 
follow  the  latter.  They  believe,  as  did  our 
fathers  before  us,  that  might  does  not  make 
right,  and  that  moral  law  based  on  the  Ten 
Commandments  should  govern  man's  con- 
duct. 

So  the  Amish  are  in  trouble  with  social 
security.  Wouldn't  it  be  Just  as  accurate 
to  say  they're  in  trouble  because  of  their 
religion?  Their  property  has  been  confis- 
cated, they've  been  beaten  by  Government 
agents  and  dragged  into  oourts  like  com- 
mon criminals  when,  In  fact,  their  only  of- 


fense has  been  to  stand  by  their  religious 
convictions. 

Why  are  they  being  so  persecuted?  More 
to  the  point:  Why  do  we  consistently  ignore 
their  plight,  when  we  make  such  a  big  fuss 
over  the  rights  of  other  groups? 

The  two  main  reasons  are  political:  (i) 
the  Amish  are  few  in  number,  making  up 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  voting  popula- 
tion; and  (2)  they  think  for  themselves 
They  know  that  difference  between  civil  law 
and  moral  law.  They  are  a  frugal,  hardy 
people  who  refuse  to  be  nourished  by  gov- 
ernment pap  and  therefore  they  are  not  a 
fertile  field  for  the  bvireaucrats. 

In  short,  what  happens  to  the  Amish  is 
of  little  concern  to  Washington,  where  vote- 
hungry  big  Government  wants  a  vast  horde 
of  new  voters  who  approve  the  handouts, 
so  as  to  increase  its  influence  in  our  daiiy 
lives. 

Pretty  said,  isn't  it,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  high-sounding  promises  of 
the  Great  Society? 

Morris  H.  Bannkr 

Normal,  III. 


Moving  Misery  Around 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  we  prepare  to  consider  the  appro- 
priations for  those  programs  vital  to  our 
agricultural  economy,  I  was  most  grati- 
fied to  see  that  a  large,  urban  newspa- 
per, the  Washington  Post,  on  Wednes- 
day, January  27,  1965,  printed  an 
editorial  concerning  the  problem  of  low 
incomes  in  the  agricultural  sector  of  our 
economy,  which  I  feel  is  a  very  percep- 
tive analysis  of  this  whole  problem.  At 
this  time,  I  would  like  to  submit  ihls 
editorial  for  the  Record  : 

Moving  Misery  Around 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman,  in  iu^ 
address  to  the  American  Institute  of  Planners 
which  met  here  Monday,  made  some  points 
that  ought  to  figure  in  any  planning  of  upri- 
cultural  policy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  hi' 
ideas  will  be  reflected  in  the  agriculttiiMl 
message  soon  to  go  to  Congress. 

The  Secretary  told  the  planners  that  !i  1-' 
the  poverty  of  the  country  Is  concent  ruled 
in  rural  areas  where  30  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple live — a  proportion  of  poverty  twice  as 
high  as  is  found  In  cities  and  suburbs:  tliat 
there  are  more  substandard,  dilapidated  and 
deteriorating  homes  in  rural  America  ih;n! 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  Nation  put  togetlier 

And  yet,  the  Federal  budget  message  pro- 
poses a  half  billion  dollar  reduction  in  apri- 
cultiu-al  appropriations,  most  of  it  in  price 
support  funds.  The  budget  message,  more- 
over, declares  that  "in  view  of  the  market 
outlook  for  farm  commodities  at  home  and 
abroad,  farming  alone  cannot  be  expected 
to  provide  a  decent  living  in  the  future  for 
more  than  1  million  farm  families,  even 
with  continued  Government  assistance."  The 
message  asserts  that  "many  low  income  farm 
families  will  have  to  find  other  means  of 
earning  a  living,  or  other  sources  of  income 
to  supplement  their  modest  farm  earnings, 
if  they  are  to  share  in  our  national  pros- 
perity." 

This  is  an  unexceptionable  statement,  so 
far  as  it  implies  increasing  farm  Incomes 
where  the  farmers  are,  but  it  does  not  hold 
out  much  hope  to  low-income  farm  families 
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if  tliey  have  no  future  in  rural  communities. 
Most  of  them  are  not  equipped  by  training 
or  provided  with  resources  necessary  to  make 
a  socially  acceptable  readjustnaent  to  \irban 
life.  We  now  have  some  3^^  million  farm 
families  of  which  1  xnilllon  are  large  com- 
mercial operators  with  gross  Income  of  $10,- 
000  a  year  or  more;  l>/4  mlUlon  low -income 
commercial  farmers  and  1  million  part  time 
farmers.  It  Is  the  1^  mUlion  farmers  who 
earn  less  than  $10,000  whose  fate  seems  to 
be  mostly  involved.  Of  this  group,  some 
821.000  have  incomes  less  than  $5,000  and 
the  rest  average  between  $5,000  and  $10,000. 
Given  the  fact  that  many  of  these  farmers 
liitk  any  preparation  for  \irban  employment, 
migration  may  not  be  the  best  solution  either 
for  them  or  for  society  as  a  whole.  Little 
is  to  be  gained  by  moving  them  out  of  agri- 
culture, which  at  least  provides  a  subsistence, 
and  onto  urban  welfare  rolls. 

Farm  population  declined  4  percent  a  year 
in  the  sixties.  In  the  2S-year  period  after 
1929  more  than  18  million  farm  i>eople  moved 
out  of  agriculttu'e.  This  is  a  staggering  rate 
of  depletion.  As  Secretary  Freeman  told  the 
planners,  "rural  poverty  has  been  moved  en 
masse  to  the  cities  to  become  urban  poverty — 
and  the  inherent  evils  of  poverty  have  been 
compounded  by  congestion  and  the  family 
disorganization  that  takes  place  when  people 
are  uprooted." 

The  Secretary  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
an  orderly  migration  of  the  well  prepared 
and  opposed  to  a  disorderly,  forced  migra- 
tion of  the  ill  prepared.  He  rightly  said 
there  has  been  too  much  of  the  latter.  And 
he  rightly  supported,  as  an  alternative,  "the 
creation  of  economic  opi>ortunity  in  rural 
America  that  will  enable  people  who  want  to 
stay  in  their  home  communities  to  make  a 
decent  living  there." 

Secretary  Freeman  is  calling  for  a  "rural 
renaissance"  and  that  is  exactly  what  is  going 
to  be  required.  That  renaissance  might  give 
the  2>2  million  farmers  outside  the  highest 
income  commercial  group  a  decent  standard 
of  living  in  the  rural  areas  where  they  now 
Ir.e.  If  the  means  are  provided  in  rural 
areas  to  produce  educated,  capable,  and  self- 
dependent  people,  they  will  move  into  urban 
industry  as  rapidly  as  positions  are  available 
to  them.  No  enlightened  government  could 
cantemplate  a  policy  of  Inducing  the  disad- 
v.aitaged  and  ill  prepared,  by  the  naked  coer- 
cion of  want  and  poverty,  to  move  Into  great 
urban  centers  which  cannot  provide  the  jobs 
for  employable  people  already  there  and 
which  cannot  cope  with  the  social  problems 
of  the  unemployables  already  on  their  wel- 
fare rolls. 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  just  moving 
human  misery  around  from  one  sink  of  deg- 
radation to  another.  And  that  is  what  we 
are  going  to  be  doing  if  we  simply  cut  agri- 
ctiltural  appropriations  in  the  expectation 
that  the  market  system  will  cut  the  farm 
population  down  to  the  number  that  can  find 
profitable  employment  in  high-income  com- 
mercial agriculture. 


Ukrainian  Independence  Day 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  25. 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  22d 
of  January  is  a  significant  day  for  every 
man  who  loves  freedom.  It  was  on  this 
day.  47  years  ago,  that  the  Ukrainians. 


one  of  the  great  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe,  achieved  their  freedom.  After 
centuries  of  being  overrun  by  Invaders, 
the  Ukrainian  pe<^le  on  this  day  in  1918 
proclaimed  their  independence. 

It  was  a  freedom  they  fought  hard 
for,  and  yet  it  was  short  lived.  For  in 
1920  the  budding  union  of  all  the 
Ukrainian  lands  was  no  more.  It  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  vast  orbit  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  was  a  bitter  pill  for 
the  Ukrainians,  who  for  centuries  have 
been  trying  to  repel  invaders  from  their 
lands. 

Though  their  liberty  has  been  snuffed 
out,  we  here  in  the  United  States, 
whether  of  Ukrainian  descent  or  just 
ordinary  freedom-loving  Americans,  wHl 
never  forget  the  45  million  Ukrainians 
now  imder  Communist  domination.  We 
have  memorialized  in  statuary,  here  In 
our  Nation's  Capital,  Taras  Shevchenko. 
that  legendary  Ukrainian  poet  who  spoke 
loudly  for  freedom,  and  paid  heavily 
with  years  of  exile. 

It  is  only  fitting  on  this  occasion  that 
we  pledge  that  their  cause  will  not  be 
forgotten  as  long  as  they  are  not  free — 
free  to  worship  their  own  God,  free  to 
speak  their  own  tongue,  free  to  enjoy 
their  own  culture,  and  free  to  live  their 
o\^'n  lives  in  dignity. 


An  Editorial:  "Tic'' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27. 1965 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave,  previously  granted,  to  extend  mjr 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  glad  to 
quote  in  its  entirety  the  editorial  tribute 
paid  to  my  friend  and  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  E.  L.  Forrester.  This  edi- 
torial api>eared  in  the  Stewart- Webster 
Journal,  Lumpkin,  Ga.  In  having  it  re- 
produced here,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the 
permanent  record  of  the  many  tributes 
he  will  receive. 

"Tic" 

Once  in  a  while — a  great  while — a  giant 
goes  to  Congress. 

Fourteen  years  ago  the  Third  Congressional 
District  had  the  good  judgment  to  send  such 
a  man  to  Washington. 

A  great  believer  In  the  dignity  of  man,  and 
himself,  a  wise  and  prudent  person,  he  was 
elected  as  our  Representative  In  1950,  and  re- 
elected six  consecutive  times.  He  was  well 
qualified  to  fill  this  Important  place,  being  a 
lawyer,  a  solicitor  general,  a  Christian,  a 
patriot,  a  hard  worker,  and  a  considerate 
husband. 

A  conscientious  conser\'ative  and  often  in 
the  minority  our  lawmaker  was  well  aware  of 
his  congressional  future  when  he  asked  f<M- 
and  gained  a  seat  on  the  CcMnmittee  of  the 
Judiciary.  Chaired  by  a  liberal  New  Yorker, 
the  committee  was  already  considering  sp>e- 
clal  legislation  our  representative  believed 
shadowed  the  U.8.  Constitution  but  which 
was  eventually  enacted  over  his  opposition. 
Nevertheless,  his  strength  and  ability  were 
recognized  and  he  was  named  chalrmac  of 
one  of  judiciary's  most  powerful  subcominlt- 


tees  where  he  directed  8<xne  of  the  Nation's 
most  Important  legislation. 

Oratorically,  our  diminutive  solon  stands 
taU  on  his  feet.  He  holds  his  llstenns  with 
forthright,  clear,  persuasive,  and  factual 
statements.  He  is  one  of  the  few  Congress- 
men to  address  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  receive  prolonged  thunderous  ^plavise 
and  a  100  percent  standing  ovation  (his  civil  ' 
rights  speech,  88th  Cong.) .  It  was  heart- 
warming to  see  Members  who  disagreed  with 
him  completely,  pay  their  respects  to  his 
tenets  and  ideals. 

A  new  and  respected  Interpretation  of  the 
tlmeworn  cliche,  peanut  politician,  has  been 
established  because  of  the  consistent  and  re- 
warding work  our  Representative  has  done 
for  the  peanut  program.  Regularly  when  the 
agricultural  appropriation  Is  being  c(»isld- 
ered  there  are  strong  efforts  to  remove  this 
Important  crop  troax  price  supports,  but  the 
Congressman  always  led  the  fight  for  pea- 
nuts to  get  full  consideration.    He  succeeded. 

And  about  that  peanut  laboratory  for 
Dawson.  Ag^ain  he  succeeded.  It  should 
bear  his  name.  The  story  of  the  blood. 
sweat,  and  tears  of  your  Congressman  to 
make  this  plant  a  reaUty  is  one  of  the  croiwn- 
Ing  glories  of  his  career.  Even  during  Vate 
hours  and  from  his  hospital  bed  he  spared  no 
effort  or  personal  care  in  pursuing  the  proj- 
ect. Yes,  he  had  help,  but  he  was  the  torob- 
bearer. 

No  man  ever  had  a  greater  devotion  to  his 
country,  to  his  job,  to  his  famUy,  and  to  the 
people  who  believe  In  him  and  sent  him  to 
Congress  year  after  year.  His  beliefs  and 
principles  are  foranoet  among  his  concerns. 
Convinced  a  position  is  right  and  honest,  he 
wlU  never  abandrai  it.  Whatever  he  con- 
siders worth  fighting  for  he  supports  with 
vim  and  vigor. 

Where  the  interests  of  his  constituents  are 
concerned  his  toll  knows  no  bounds.  His 
days  begin  early  and  end  late.  There  Is  n» 
undertaking  too  large  nor  request  too  smaH 
to  receive  his  pers<»ial  attention.  He  never 
said  no,  he  always  tried.  As  time  passes,  the 
people  of  the  Third  District  will  realize,  more 
and  more,  his  Incomparable  worth  as  a  public 
servant. 

When  the  88th  Congress  adjourned,  a 
group  of  southern  consorative  colleagues  at 
the  Third  District's  champion  of  constitu- 
tional government  and  States  rights  pre- 
sented their  beloved  associate  a  farewell  gift 
suitably  inscribed  and  autographed.  It 
proclaimed  him  the  big  man  of  the  little 
alliance. 

As  the  Congressman's  final  term  of  office 
draws  to  a  close,  there  is  no  adequate  way  to 
say  farewell.  The  lengtheiUng  shadows  of 
his  fruitful  labors  will  be  seen  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

This  tribute  only  approaches  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  character  and  accomplishments 
of  an  eminent  statesman,  the  Honorable 
Elijah  "Tic"  Forrester,  our  retiring  Ccogress- 
man.  A  man  just  over  5  feet  tall  and  barely 
weighing  135  pounds,  who  Is  truly  a  giant 
among  men. 

THE   END? 

Well,  we  don't  know.  Mr.  Forrester  con- 
tinues to  be  very  active.  In  every  way,  he 
is  better  equipped  through  experience,  wis- 
dom, and  achievement  to  be  of  service  now 
than  ever  before.  During  the  past  year  he 
did  have  a  health  problem,  somethmg  he  was 
not  accustomed  to,  and  which  momentarily 
fazed  him.  However,  he  is  fine  now  and,  who 
knows,  maybe  all  he  needs  Is  a  good  rest. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  done  a  magnifi- 
cent job,  he  has  fought  a  good  fight,  he  has 
served  well.  He  has  earned.  In  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  the  thoroughbred,  his  time  to  pasture. 
If  retirement  is  his  uncompromising  choice, 
we  can  only  respect — and  regret — hia  deci- 
sion. 

At  any  rate,  and  whatever  •  •  •  God 
speed.  Tic. 
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SPEECH 


or 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or  CAIJFOBlfI& 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Monday,  January  25, 1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
received  the  tragic  though  not  unex- 
pected news  of  the  passing  of  the  truly 
remarkable  Sir  Winston.  His  great 
works  will  live  forever  In  the  history 
of  our  planet  as  shining  guideposts  for 
those  who  follow. 

Mere  words  fail  as  we  seek  to  eulogize 
Winston  Spencer  Churchill.  The  great- 
est of  the  great  falls  far  short  of  the 
mark  In  describing  the  impact  of  this 
man  upon  our  century.  It  Is  clear  to 
all  that  he  was  the  greatest  of  our  era — 
and  one  of  only  a  few  of  the  truly  out- 
standing mortals  in  all  of  recorded  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  aware  that  Sir 
Winston  was  a  man  of  many  rare  quali- 
ties. He  leaves  a  rich  personal  heritage 
which  we  may  study  to  our  very  great 
benefit. 

His  statesmanship  is  legendary.  By 
the  force  of  his  own  personality  and  will. 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  crystallized  the 
determination  of  his  own  nation  and 
of  the  entire  free  world  during  times  of 
extreme  danger  to  rep>el  and  overcome 
the  most  serious  threat  to  civilized  so- 
ciety in  the  history  of  the  world  to  that 
point.  It  seems  probable  that  this  "im- 
common  commoner"  affected  the  course 
of  hxmian  affairs  more  profoundly  than 
has  any  other  single  individual  since 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Mr.  Churchill  was  an  early  and  im- 
placable foe  of  communism,  recognizing 
It  as  a  most  dangerous  form  of  tyranny. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  62  of  his  90  years,  Mr.  Churchill  was 
a  parliamentarian  without  equal — a 
politician  in  the  most  honorable  sense 
of  the  word. 

Mr.  Churchill  was  perhaps  the  fore- 
most craftsman  of  the  English  language 
of  all  time — written  and  oral,  formal 
and  extemporaneous — a  towering  figure 
in  the  area  of  human  expression. 

Mr.  Churchill  was  a  renowned  painter 
throughout  most  of  his  life — one  of  the 
outstanding  artists  of  his  time.  His 
place  in  history  would  have  been  secure 
with  his  contributions  in  this  field  alone. 

As  the  son  of  an  American  mother,  and 
an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United 
States — a  distinction  of  which  he  was 
enormously  proud — ^we  cherish  Mr. 
Churchill  as  one  of  our  own. 

It  would  seem,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
might  honor  .the  great  Sir  Winston 
best — and  simultaneously  benefit  all  of 
mankind — ^by  studying  his  life,  emulat- 
Irig  his  works  as  best  we  can;  heeding 
his  admonitions,  pursuing  his  dreams, 
and  keeping  alive  his  ideas. 

May  Grod  grant  us  a  small  portion  of 
his  Indomitable  courage,  his  profoimd 
foresight,  his  selfless,  sustained  dedica- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  freedom  for 
all  men. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHOESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day Florida  was  shocked  by  the  passing 
of  one  of  the  State's  most  distinguished 
and  dedicated  leaders,  J,  Edwin  Larson. 

He  held  the  post  of  State  treasurer,  a 
post  second  only  to  that  of  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Florida.  He  worked  his 
way  up  to  this  merited  prominence,  be- 
ing a  dedicated  public  servant  of  Florida 
for  over  40  years; 

He  came  to  Florida  frc»n  Pennsylvania 
to  study  law  at  the  University  of  Florida 
in  1923.  Soon  active  in  Florida  affairs, 
he  was  principal  of  the  Keystone  Heights 
High  School,  and  later  mayor  of  Key- 
stone Heights.  After  becoming  a  com- 
missioner of  Clay  County,  he  was  a  State 
r^resentative  and  later  a  State  senator. 

A  stanch  Democrat,  he  was  an  early 
supporter  of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Ap- 
pointed collector  of  internal  revenue  in 
1933.  he  held  that  post  until  he  ran  for 
treasurer  in  1940.  He  became  the  16th 
treasurer  of  Florida,  a  post  he  held  until 
his  death. 

An  honorable  man,  he  received  many 
honors.  An  exemplary  Mason,  he  served 
as  grand  master  of  the  Masons  in  Flor- 
ida, and  grant  patron  of  the  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Star.  The  Masons  honored  him 
by  conferring  upon  him  the  33d  degree, 
the  highest  Masonic  tribute. 

Besides  being  a  Mason  and  a  Shriner, 
he  was  also  active  in  the  Methodist 
Church,  Kiwanis.  Odd  Fellows,  Moose, 
and  Elk. 

The  newly  arrived  Floridian  married 
Clara  Bussard  in  1927  In  Keystone 
Heights.  Today  they  have  three  lovely 
daughters,  all  raising  families  of  their 
own. 

Always  active  in  his  life.  It  was  appro- 
priate that  he  was  active  until  ■  the 
moment  of  his  death.  Indeed,  the 
stroke  came  as  he  was  delivering  a 
speech  opening  a  clinic  for  which  he  had 
raised  funds. 

Ed  Larson  had  been  my  devoted  friend 
ever  since  we  served  in  the  House  of 
of  Representatives  of  Florida  Legislature 
in  1929.  My  wife  and  I  have  cherished 
his  friendship  and  that  erf  his  lovely  wife 
and  we  shall  ever  hold  that  friendship 
with  him  warm  in  our  memories. 

Mrs.  Pepper  and  I  spent  some  happy 
times  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larson  when 
they  were  here  during  inauguration. 

In  the  passing  of  Ed  Larson  America 
has  lost  a  dedicated  patriot;  Florida  has 
lost  a  devoted  and  distinguished  public 
servant;  good  causes  have  lost  a  notable 
and  faithful  champion;  and  a  host  of 
friends  have  lost  a  friend  they  shall 
never  forget. 

Mrs.  Pepper  and  I  join  all  Floridians 
and  his  fellow  Americans  in  mourning 
the  passing  of  this  dedicated  man  who 
gave  inspiration  to  all  in  the  public  serv- 
ice of  Florida  and  who  contributed  so 
much  to  making  Florida  the  threshold 
of  space. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KEUY 

or  HKW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27. 1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
always  considered  it  one  of  the  pleasures 
of  my  life  to  be  acquainted  with  and  to 
coimt  Eis  a  friend  one  of  the  great  men  of 
the  Democratic  Party  and  of  this  Na- 
tion— ^the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley. 

The  New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun  of  November  13,  1964,  contained  an 
article  entitled  "Farley  Keeps  His  Touch 
of  Magic,"  which  I  enjoyed  reading  and 
which  I  wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. The  article,  by  William  Long- 
good,  follows: 

FABLznr  Keeps  His  Tottch  or  Magic 
(By  V7illlam  Longgood) 

Jim  Parley  has  lost  none  of  the  old  magic. 
He  did  It  again  in  the  recent  election.  He 
called  the  shot  right  on  the  nose,  and  he 
has  already  made  his  prediction  for  1968. 

The  amazing  James  A.  Parley,  former  Dem- 
ocratic national  chairman,  former  Post- 
master General,  predicted  a  1964  Democratic 
landslide  as  early  as  February  and  last  Au- 
gust 27  he  forcast  President  Johnson  would 
carry  all  but  six  States. 

Parley  wasn't  quite  right  on  all  of  the  six 
States  the  President  lost  (in  addition  to 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  he  predicted  the 
loss  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  two  other 
States,  and  he  didn't  figure  on  Goldwater 
getting  Arizona) .  But  he  successfully  picked 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  to  beat  Senator  Kenneth 
Keating,  and  he  predicted  that  all  the  in- 
cumbent Democratic  Congressmen  in  New- 
York  State  would  be  reelected. 

TTNEAST  rEELING 

I  went  to  see  Jim  the  other  day  to  a.-^lc 
how  he  did  it.  About  20  years  ago,  while  I 
was  still  in  the  Army,  I  rode  up  three  floors 
m  an  elevator  with  him,  and  I  figure  this 
gives  me  the  right  to  call  htm  Jim.  I'd  heard 
about  his  fabulous  memory  for  names  and 
faces,  and  I  thought  he  might  remember 
me  from  that  elevator  ride,  but  I  guess  I 
have  changed;  he  Just  gave  me  the  blank 
eye. 

Anyway,  we  talked  about  his  predictions. 
I  asked  if  he  had  inside  information — maybe 
a  secret  spy  system,  truck  with  the  super- 
natural, perhaps  a  Ouija  board.  But  he 
denied  all.  He  was  very  modest.  Ji'.st 
political  know-how  from  years  of  experience. 
he  said.    "You  get  the  feel  of  things." 

But  all  the  time  he  sat  there  looking  at 
me.  Or  maybe  peering  is  the  word.  Jim 
has  a  wonderfully  expressionless  face  with 
the  piercing  eyes  of  an  old  riverboat  gambler 
All  the  time  you  sit  across  from  him  v>u 
have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  he  is  readir.s 
your  mind. 

I  kept  remembering  how  in  1932  he  pre- 
dicted the  Roosevelt  landslide.  And  In  1936 
he  hit  it  right  on  the  button  when  he  said 
PX>.R.  would  win  every  State  except  Maine 
and  Vermont.  It  gives  you  the  willies  to 
sit  talking  to  a  guy  who  can  do  this  sort 
of  thing.     And  then  last  February — 

Jim  is  an  executive  for  the  Coca-Cola  Co . 
with  offices  at  515  Madison  Avenue.  His 
office  is  so  perfect  that  It  ought  to  be  repro- 
duced for  the  ages,  with  a  figure  of  him  in 
wax,  presiding  behind  that  big  desk,  peering 
impassively  at  visitors,  talking  In  that  flat 
voice,  and  the  whole  thing  set  up  in  a  mu- 
se vim. 

The  walls  are  ablaze  with  autographed 
pictures    of    Presidents,    political    leaders, 


friends,  foreign  statesmen,  souvenirs  of  old 
camp^ig^^'  plaques,  pennants,  posters,  and 
scrapbooks  piled  on  the  floor.  In  a  corner  is 
an  old  radio,  a  present  to  Jim  when  he 
joined  the  company  in  1940.  But  the  most 
impressive  thing  is  Jim  himself,  behind  that 
desk  talking  politics  with  the  calm  detach- 
ment and  bold  confidence  of  a  surgeon  dis- 
cussing the  removal  of  some  favorite  pa- 
tient's innards. 

He  said  he  was  sure  last  February  the 
President  had  mastered  his  job  and  the  peo- 
ple had  confidence  in  him,  and  the  result 
would  have  been  the  same  no  matter  whom 
the  Republicans  nominated.  Further,  he 
said,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  thorny  civil 
rights  issue,  "there's  no  doubt  the  President 
would  have  carried  every  State  In  the 
Union."  He  added  that  he  considers  John- 
son the  best  qualified  man  ever  elected  to 
the  Presidency. 

This  was  aU  well  and  good,  I  said,  but  in 
truth  I  had  another  reason  for  coming.  I 
wiisnt  really  getting  rich  in  newspapers,  and 
how  could  I  go  about  making  It  big  in  poli- 
tico— short  of  having  him  manage  me?  The 
answer  was  discouraging: 

"Hard  work!"  he  snapped  back. 

'Nothing  else?"  I  must  have  sounded 
disappointed. 

You've  also  got  to  get  the  breaks,"  he 
added.  "Be  In  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time,  when  the  notch  above  you  opens,  and 
work  hard  to  Justify  the  confidence  of  the 
people  who  put  you  In  the  job." 

Anything  else? 

Ves,  he  said.  One  more  thing — the  most 
important  of  all:  "Keep  your  word.  That's 
the  only  thing  a  politician  has  on  the  shelf 
to  sell.  Once  you  lose  that  reputation  you're 
in  trouble." 

LIKES  PEOPLE 

What  about  this  business  of  his  remem- 
bering the  first  name  of  everyone  he  ever 
met  ?    Was  It  true? 

Tlie  eyes  seemed  to  send  out  little  sparks. 
and  he  said,  "I  know  thousands  of  people  by 
their  first  name.    I  like  people." 

What  will  happen  to  the  Republicans  now? 

"They're  bound  to  make  swne  progress  in 
the  elections  2  years  from  now,"  he  said. 

•Political  parties  never  stand  still;  they  go 
up  or  down.  The  Republicans  are  now  at  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel;  there's  only  one  way 
to  go — up." 

And  how  about  1968?  I  waited  breathless- 
ly, waited  for  a  flash  of  lightning  or  a  crack 
of  thunder.  But  Jim  Just  sat  there.  Impas- 
sive as  always,  and  replied  in  that  flat  voice 
ti.at  he  was  sure  President  Johnson  would 
be  reelected  If  he  chooses  to  run.  no  matter 
whom  the  Republicans  nominate. 

By  how  many  States?    I  asked. 

He  closed  his  eyes,  thought,  and  finally  re- 
plied. "I'm  not  yet  ready  to  say." 


Sir  Winston  Churchill 


SPEECH 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25, 1965 

M  r .  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  belief  in 
evil  equals  fear.  Belief  in  good  equals 
courage.  Sir  Winston  Churchill's  death 
reminds  us  of  these  truths.  He  was  in 
fact  the  world's  greatest  living  person 
and  liis  passing  over  to  the  realm  of 
spirit  makes  us  look  again  at  his  pre- 
dominant tool  for  leadership  and  vic- 


tory— namely  courage.  Even  the  most 
humble  are  important  in  the  eyes  of  God ; 
and  we  Christians' believe  that  all  become 
great  with  the  acquisition  and  practice 
of  courage  for  right  things.  Churchill's 
life  will  always  be  a  symbol  of  the  value 
of  courage  for  proper  objectives.  I  am 
glad  I  lived  in  his  age,  met  him,  and  have 
his  memory  to  strengthen  me.  As  to  his 
life  we  all  respond  "Well  done." 


Senior  Citizens  Ignored 


No  U.N.  Aid  for  Sukarno 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  major  threats  to  world  peace  is 
the  increasing  saber  rattling  of  Indo- 
nesian Ruler  Sukarno.  A  very  specific 
and  precise  analysis  of  the  situation  was 
contained  in  the  January  24  edition  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  which  I  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  and  urge  Mem- 
bers to  give  their  fullest  consideration: 
No  U.N.  Aid  for  Sukarno 

President  Sukarno  has  completed  his  move 
to  withdraw  Indonesia  from  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  thus  becomes  the  first  to  leave  the 
U.N.  since  it  was  formed  two  decades  ago. 

In  the  formal  letter  of  resignation  Sukarno 
offered  the  U.N.  a  gratuitous  insult.  He  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  "our  decision  may 
become  the  catalyst  to  reform  and  retool 
the  United  Nations  in  spirit  and  in  deed  lest 
the  present  atmosphere  of  complacency 
shown  by  the  neocolonial  powers  may  de- 
termine the  lofty  spirit  of  the  United  Na- 
tions." 

Sukarno  has  shown  precious  little  inclina- 
tion to  honor  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  U.N. 
to  which  he  refers.  Ever  since  the  Fed- 
eration of  Malaysia  was  formed  on  August 
31,  1963,  Sukarno  has  been  threatening  to 
cnish  Malaysia.  He  launched  a  series  of 
armed  attacks  against  Malaysia  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so.  When  representatives  of 
other  nations,  including  the  United  States, 
reasoned  with  him  and  attempted  to  resolve 
his  differences  with  Malaysia,  Sukarno  made 
extravagant  promises  of  peace  and  enduring 
good  will  and  then  laughed  as  he  broke  his 
promises. 

However,  in  breaking  with  the  U.N.  Su- 
karno did  not  completely  divorce  his  nation 
from  all  U.N.  benefits.  He  announced  he 
would  no  longer  take  aid  or  assistance  from 
the  United  Nations'  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Organization  (PAO),  its  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization,  (UNESCO) 
or  its  Children's  Fund  (UNICEP).  Sukarno 
will  decide  later  which,  if  any,  of  the  other 
U.N.  technical  aid  agencies  he  will  dismiss 
from  Indonesia  and  which  he  will  allow  to 
continue  servicing  his  nation. 

He  should  not  be  allowed  that  privilege. 
If  he  chooses  to  spurn  membership  in  the 
U.N.  and  continue  his  course  of  interna- 
tional banditry  he  should  be  stripped  of  all 
aid  and  assistance  offered  by  the  various 
U.N.  agencies  as  well  as  the  assistance  give 
him  by  the  United  States.  Austrialia,  Japan, 
West  Germany,  and  Prance. 

Only  Red  China  cheered  Sukarno's  deci- 
sion to  bolt  the  United  Nations.  He  has 
cast  his  lot  with  the  Chinese  Communists. 
Let  him  get  what  help  he  can  from  them. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTYBS 

Wednesday.  January  27,  1965 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Melvin  M.  Hurwitz,  past 
county  commander,  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans, and  presently  service  ofiBcer  of  the 
Kings  County  Council,  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States  of  America, 
has  issued  a  very  interesting  and  note- 
worthy statement  entitled  "Senior  Citi- 
zens Ignored." 

Under  ,  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House.  I  include  Mr.  Hurwitz'  statement 
herewith: 

Senior   Citizens   Ignored 

A  citizen,  let  us  say,  has  made  wise  in- 
vestments during  his  working  years,  and  has 
built  up  a  sizable  backlog  of  stocks  and 
bonds.  When  he  retires  at  a  specified  age, 
his  Income  from  these  stocks  and  bonds  may 
be  In  any  amount,  but  he  will  not  loee  any 
Income  from  social  security  becaxise  of  It. 

Another  citizen,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  vmable  to  lay  up  any  appreciable 
amount  of  money  on  which  to  live  during  his 
retirement.  Furthermore,  what  stock  In- 
vestment that  he  has  been  able  to  make  has 
turned  out  bad,  and  he  has  nothing  but  his 
Income  from  social  security  to  meet  his  liv- 
ing expenses.  Even  the  maximum  amouot  of 
social  security  will  hardly  be  adequa^  to 
meet  ordinary  demands.  What  should  he 
do?  Suppose  he  secures  employment.  Sup- 
pose further  he  earns  $2,600  per  year  from 
this  work.  This  amount,  lees  income  tax. 
added  to  his  income  from  social  security,  pro- 
vided that  he  was  permitted  to  receive  all 
of  it,  would  provide  a  modest  living.  How- 
ever, for  every  dollar  he  earned  above  $1,200. 
up  to  and  including  $1,700,  he  would,  in  ef- 
fect, have  to  pay  to  the  Federal  Government 
50  cents;  for  every  dollar  earned  above  $1,700, 
he  would,  in  effect,  have  to  pay  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  $1,  until  the  total  amount 
of  income  to  which  he  is  entitled  from  so- 
cial security  is  exhausted.  Therefore,  of 
the  $1,300  above  the  $1,200  which  he  is  al- 
lowed without  penalty,  he  would  pay  to  the 
Federal  Government,  in  the  form  of  deduc- 
tions from  social  security  Income,  $1,050. 
This  amount,  added  to  Income  tax  ot  $260, 
makes  a  total  of  $1,310.  Of  the  earnings  of 
$2,500  he  would  be  permitted  to  keep  $1,190 
net. 

Where  Is  the  Incentive? 

Some  men,  a  small  minority,  will  do  crea- 
tive work  without  thought  of  compensa- 
tion, but  the  vast  majority  will  not  work 
without  Incentive.  When  we  rob  a  man  of 
an  Incentive  to  do  things,  he  is  likely  to  lose 
interest  in  life  Itself,  ■ 

Now  the  original  purpose  of  social  secu- 
rity was  to  take  old  men  out  of  the  labor 
force,  to  make  places  for  the  younger  men. 
If  the  older  men  could  earn  money  without 
taking  the  places  of  the  younger  men,  then 
they  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  without 
sacrificing  any  of  their  income  from  social 
security  to  which  they  have  made  contribu- 
tions over  the  years. 

There  are  many  things  that  the  retiree 
could  do  to  augment  his  income  from  social 
security  which  would  not  only  help  provide 
for  a  decent  living,  but,  also  an  Interest  in 
life;  he  could  also  make  a  direct  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  bis  country.    Other- 
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wise,  he  Is  ao  much  deadwood  and  that  isnt 
good  for  hlin  or  his  country. 

When  a  man  reaches  the  age  of  72  years, 
he  Is  permitted  to  earn  an  tmllmlted  amount 
of  money  without  sacrificing  any  of  his  In- 
come from  social  security.  Why  72  Instead 
of  65  or  66?  A  man  retired  at  65  years  of 
age  can  certainly  be  termed  an  unemploy- 
able. Think  how  much  incentive  a  man 
would  have  If  he  were  able  to  retain  earnings 
of  any  type  after  age  65.  and  receive  the  total 
of  his  contributions  to  social  security.  It  Is 
Just  to  consider  social  security  as  a  form  of 
Insurance  annuity  with  no  restrictions  as  to 
payment  upon  reaching  the  named  age  in 
the  program. 

As  long  as  men  are  alive,  they  have  to  give 
some  thought  to  income,  and  Income  cre- 
ated by  their  own  thoughts  or  hands  adds 
something  to  life;  they  feel  that  they  have 
not  lost  their  importance  In  the  general 
scheme  of  things.  Let  them  lose  that  feel- 
ing of  Importance,  and  we  have  lost  an  asset. 
Can  we  afford  It? 

While  on  the  one  hand  social  seciuity  is 
of  8<xne  help,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  casting 
Into  oblivion  many  of  our  senior  citizens; 
depriving  oiu*  coxintry  of  their  contributions 
to  its  welfare,  simply  because  it  kills  an  in- 
centive to  do  an3rthlng. 

The  remedy?  Permit  our  senior  citizens  to 
earn  anything  that  they  can,  without  finan- 
cial penalty;  let  them  keep  their  dignity,  self- 
respect,  and  Independence,  and  a  zest  of  life. 
The  NaUon  will  be  the  richer  for  it. 

We  must  consider  that  protection  against 
the  kind  of  risks  covered  by  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  instirance  program 
in  the  United  States,  is  enjoyed  by  people  in 
78  nations  the  world  over.  Sixty-two  coun- 
tries (Including  all  27  countries  of  Europe) 
have  family-allowance  programs,  a  compara- 
tively new  type  of  coverage  that  is  under- 
going tremendous  growth.  Maternity  bene- 
fits are  accorded  to  mothers  in  18  countries, 
and  in  64  others  they  are  incorporated  within 
a  combined  sickness  and  benefit  program. 

Our  Government  and.  our  people  should 
consider  the  importance  of  our  social  security 
program,  and  urge  otir  leaders  to  review  the 
program,  and  revise  its  benefits  In  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  the  public. 


Supplemental  Appropriation  for  Certain 
Actirities  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cnltnre 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res. 
234)  making  supplemental  appropriations 
tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  for 
certain  activities  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
voted  yesterday  against  a  motion  to  re- 
commit House  Joint  Resolution  234  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  hold 
no  brief  for  Colonel  Nasser;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  United  Arab  Republic  Is 
entitled  to  agricultural  assistance  from 
the  United  States  at  this  time.  But  my 
conviction  is  even  stronger  that  Congress 
should  take  no  action  to  embarrass  the 


President  of  the  United  States  or  to  "tie 
his  hands  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  grave  responsibility  for  chart- 
ing our  foreign  policy  is  entrusted  to 
the  President  by  the  Constitution,  I.  for 
one,  will  not  tinker  with  the  Constitu- 
tion or  gratuitously  make  the  President's 
task  more  difficult  than  it  already  is  in 
this  delicate  field.  Let  n^  say  to  our  Re- 
publican friends  that  I  never  supported 
any  effort  to  hobble  President  Eisen- 
hower in  his  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  in  my  judgment.  President  Johnson 
deserves  equal  consideration. 


Invasion  of  Congress  Shows  Perilous 
Laxity 


Concord's  New  Post  Office 
Commentary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or    NEW    HAMPSHDIE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  27,  1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
cord is  getting  a  new  post  office,  an  event 
attended  by  mixed  reactions.  The  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Concord  Shop- 
per's News  on  the  subject — and  the  sub- 
ject of  postal  service  generally — sums 
them  up,  somewhat  humorously,  to  be 
sure,  but  with  perception.  I  am  glad  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
A  New  Post  OmcE 

We  have  watched  the  homes  of  the  Saw- 
yers. Matthews.  Quints,  and  others  turned 
Into  rubble  to  make  way  lor  progress — and 
we  sincerely  hope  it  will  ba. 

There  isnt  much  point  to  arguing  at  this 
late  date  whether  Concord  needed  a  new 
post  office  or  bemoaning  the  tax  loss  to  the 
city  by  another  Federal  takeover.  Call  it 
necessity  or  political  payoff.  Concord  will 
have  a  beautiful  new  building  and  we'll  all 
be  boasting  about  it  not  long  from  now. 

This  city  has  always  been  fortunate  to  have 
a  well -managed  post  office  and  employees 
who  have  taken  their  Jobs  seriously.  Or- 
ders from  Washington  have  sometimes  com- 
plicated service  but  as  a  rule — and  there  are 
many  of  them  in  a  poet  office — we  havent 
suffered  the  mail  delays  and  bureaucratic 
bungling  that  have  plagued  other  cities. 

Of  course,  most  of  us  balk  at  using  zip 
codes.  We  can't  see  why,  despite  postal 
rate  hikes,  residential  deliveries  cannot  re- 
turn to  the  old  two  a  day.  We  don't  under- 
stand why  some  stamps  don't  stick.  We 
wonder  why  what  used  to  be  a  penny  post- 
card now  costs  4  cents  and  you  cant 
write  on  it  with  a  fountain  pen  without 
having  yoxu-  message  look  like  a  psychiatrist's 
Ink-blot  test.  We  are  curious  as  to  why 
school  supplies  had  to  b«  marked  library 
rate  while  rock-and-roll  records  to  a  disc 
Jockey  were  mailed  at  a  so-called  educational 
rate.  Now  they  must  be  stamped  special 
fourth-class  mail  to  add  further  confusion 
to  the  function  of  special  handling  and 
special  delivery. 

Yes,  well  be  thrilled  over  the  new  poet 
office  but  we  do  hope  Washington  will  clear 
up  some  of  those  small  p«-oblems  that  Irk 
the  average  patron.  And  please,  Mr.  Post- 
master General,  sir,  don't  turn  around  and 
tell  us  that  now  that  you  have  been  nice 
enough  to  use  our  tax  money  for  a  spanking 
new  building,  you  11  have  to  slap  another 
rate  Increase  on  mailing  a  box  of  divinity 
fudge  to  Aunt  Letltia. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF   MXCHIGAjr 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25, 1965 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  who  sat  in  this  Chamber  dur- 
ing opening-day  ceremonies  know  of  the 
effect  on  us  of  the  Invasion  of  an  un- 
wanted guest  who  danced  and  shouted  in 
the  well  of  the  House  Chamber. 

The  Lansing  State  Journal  for  Janu- 
ary 9,  1965,  contained  an  editorial  which 
indicates  that  those  back  home  are  con- 
cerned too.  As  we  complete  the  organi- 
zation of  this  Congress  and  turn  to  the 
problems  at  hand,  I  feel  that  it  is  appro- 
priate that  some  thought  be  given  to  sug- 
gestions for  improved  security  precau- 
tions. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  the 
editorial,  "Invasion  of  Congress  Shows 
Perilous  Laxity,"  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record : 

[Prom   the  Lansing   (Mich.)    State   Journal. 
Jan.  9,  1965) 

Invasion  of  Congsess  Shows  Perilous 
Laxity 

An  amazing  spectacle  in  the  National  Cap- 
itol  this  week  evidenced  what  we  regard  as 
a  serious  weakness  in  security  measures. 

Congressmen  sat  stunned  when  an  unin- 
vited guest  ^Interrupted  opening-day  cere- 
monies of  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
crashing  the  gates  and  dancing  and  shouting 
in  the  well  of  the  House  Chamber. 

Dressed  in  a  bizarre  costume,  with  black- 
face makeup,  a  top  hat,  red  bandana,  black 
tights,  and  tennis  shoes,  the  intruder  could 
hardly  be  mistaken  by  Capitol  policemen  for 
a  Member  of  Congress  or  a  congressional 
aid. 

Policemen,  taken  by  surprise  by  the  in- 
vasion, dragged  the  Intruder  away.  Later 
charged  with  two  counts  of  disorderly  con- 
duct, he  was  released  after  forfeiting  a  $20 
bond,  which.  Incidentally,  Indicated  a  shock- 
ingly casual  attitude  on  the  part  of  author- 
ities toward  his  offense. 

Chairman  Emanttei,  CnxEs,  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
said  he  was  irked  at  the  relative  lightness 
of  the  fine. 

The  incident,  which  came  only  a  few  hours 
before  President  Johnson  delivered  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  to  a  joint  session  of 
Congress  in  the  same  Chamber,  understand- 
ably stirred  thoughts  among  the  lawmakers 
about  the  need  for  tightening  up  security 
measures. 

There  had  been  similar  warnings  in  ti>e 
past.  In  1954,  a  band  of  Puerto  Rican  f:.- 
natics  shot  up  the  House  Chamber  from  the 
galleries  and  wounded  five  members  of  the 
House. 

And  only  last  September  an  American  Nazi 
got  through  police  lines  and  began  throttling 
a  witness  testifying  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  in  the 
House  Office  Building. 

PoUce  specvilated  that  Monday's  intruder 
may  have  been  wearing  ordinary  street 
clothing  when  he  entered  the  Capitol  and 
then  donned  his  bizarre  costiime  in  an  em- 
ployee's locker  room  or  a  restroom. 

Even  BO,  the  fact  that  he  made  his  way 
to  the  weU  of  the  House  directly  below  the 
desk  from  which  the  President  later  spoke 
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doesn't  say  much  for  current  security  pre- 
cautions. 

One  House  Memb«:  said.  rC'm  shocked. 
imagiiie  what  he  could  have  done  In  there 
j{  he  had  had  a  gun." 

The  ability  of  the  man,  who  said  be  was 
a  follower  of  GetM^  Lincoln  RockweU,  leader 
of  the  American  Nazi  party,  to  get  past  the 
attendants  and  onto  the  House  floor  proves 
two  things — ^that  "kooks"  are  loose  in  the 
country  and  that  stronger  safeguards  are 
needed  against  those  who  might  c(xnmit  acts 
more  dangerous  than  merely  making  fools 
of  themselves. 

Following  Monday's  Incident,  embarrassed 
Capitol  Police  officials  promised  "improve- 
ments" in  the  security  system.  It's  a  prom- 
ise that  clearly  should  be  implemented 
without  delay. 


If  the  1.689  had  not  found  work,  tbey 
would  have  had  to  accept  public  awslstanofi 
for  an  average  of  7  years.  untU  they  reached 
the  earliest  retirement  age  at  82.  Public  as- 
sistance costs  for  the  group  aver  a  7-year 
period.  Father  Boyster  estimated,  would  have 
come  to  more  than  $16  miUlon  in  tax  money. 
Project  Able,  by  cotnparisoii,  cost  $331,000. 

Considering  that  the  1,689  have  Jobe  with 
an  average  wage  of  $80  per  week.  Father 
Royster  continues,  they  wlU  pay  An  esti- 
mated $5.2  million  in  Federal  and  local  taxes 
between   now   and  retirement. 

If  you  look  at  that  tax  return  as  pay- 
ment of  a  Government  loan,  it  Involves  an 
interest  rate  of  1.500  percent — "a  pretty 
good  return  on  an  investment,"  in  Father 
Royster's  words. 

And  so  it  is.  as  even  the  ruggedest  indi- 
vidualist must  admit. 


South  Bend  Tribane  Praises  Local  Federal 
Program  for  Older  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  IHDIAIiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26. 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  be- 
cause I  felt  that  it  would  serve  a  vital 
need  in  our  national  interest.  I  am 
proud  that  my  own  hometown  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  has  been  a  pioneer  among 
communities  in  the  Nation  In  developing 
programs  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  Under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  we  have  been  able  to 
bring  new  skills  and  new  hopes  and,  most 
important,  new  jobs  to  a  great  many  un- 
employed workers  who  were  laid  off  when 
the  Studebaker  Corp.  closed  its  gates  in 
December  1963. 

One  of  these  programs,  Project  Able, 
is  specifically  aimed  at  helping  unem- 
ployed workers  over  the  age  of  50  to  find 
jobs.  The  success  of  this  program  in 
human  and  economic  terms  is  well  docu- 
mented in  an  editorial  that  appeared  In 
the  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Tribune  of  Janu- 
ai-y  18,  1965. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Federal  Aro — Not  So  Bad 

To  an  unreasoning  few  Americans,  "Fed- 
eral aid"  are  dirty  words.  They  conjure  up 
visions  of  an  all-powerful,  centralized  gov- 
ernment crushing  individuals  and  promot- 
ing economic  waste. 

Quite  a  different  picture  of  at  least  one 
sort  of  Federal  aid  emerged  from  a  recent 
interim  report  on  Project  Able,  the  United 
Community  Services  program  for  helping 
unemployed  workers  over  60  to  find  Jobs. 

Project  Able  is  underwritten  by  $331,000  in 
Federal  money.  In  the  6  months  since  it 
started  after  Studebaker  shut  down  produc- 
tion here,  it  has  helped  1,689  men  and  wom- 
en to  find  work. 

The  average  age  of  these  men  and  women 
is  55.  To  say  that  most  of  them  would  have 
found  Jobs  without  Project  Abie's  help  is  to 
ignore  the  staggering  difflciilties  that  older 
workers  face  when  they  go  Job  hunting. 

Very  Rev.  Robert  F.  Royster,  chairman  of 
the  Project  Able  coordinating  committee, 
has  done  some  pertinent  figuring  on  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  Project  Able  to  date.  We 
think  they  are  eye  opening. 


Testimony  of  Dr.  Paul  W.  Brings 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1965 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cleve- 
land public  school  system  is  fortunate 
to  have  one  of  the  foremost  educators  in 
public  education  today  as  its  superin- 
tendent, Dr.  Paul  W.  Brlggs. 

Dr.  Briggs  provided  one  of  the  most 
Illuminating  examples  of  creative  edu- 
cation in  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Labor 
which  is  currently  considering  the  Presi- 
dent's massive  aid  to  education  legisla- 
tion before  the  Congress. 

Dr.  Briggs  dealt  specifically  with  title 
ni  of  this  bill  which  is  related  to  the  de- 
velopment of  supplementary  educational 
centers  to  help  upgrade  all  education 
programs  for  public  school  students. 

His  testimony  follows: 
Testimont  or  Paul  W.  Bbicgs,  Supesintend- 

ENT  or  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  the 

House  Education   and  Labor  Committee, 

Januabt  26.  1965 

I  am  Paul  W.  Briggs,  superintendent  of  the 
Cleveland  public  schools.  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  before  the  House  Edu- 
cation Labor  Committee  and  to  i»-esent  oiu* 
Ideas  as  they  relate  to  title  m  governing  sup- 
plementary educational  centers  and  services 
as  proposed  in  House  bill  2362. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  be  present  tomorrow 
when  my  colleagues  from  the  great  cities 
program  for  school  improvement  make  their 
presentation  resi>ectlng  aU  aspects  of  Hotise 
bill  2362.  However,  today  I  will  confine  my 
observations  and  remarlcs  to  title  m. 

Cleveland  is  Ohio's  largest  city.  It  is  the 
eighth  largest  school  district  in  the  United 
States.  The  problems  facing  Cleveland  pub- 
lic schools  are  similar  to  those  problems 
found  in  other  large  tirban  centers. 

Between  the  1950  and  1960  census,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  city  of  Cleveland  decreased  by 
approximately  40,000;  yet  during  this  same 
period  the  enrollment  in  our  schools  In- 
creased by  approximately  30,000. 

Today  in  Cleveland  10  percent  of  the  \in- 
employed  work  force  is  comprised  of  out-of- 
school,  high  school  age  youth,  for  the  most 
part  unemployable.  Unemployment  In 
Cleveland  In  general  Is  nuuxtog  high  while 
at  the  same  time  Jobe  requiring  skill  and 
training  are  going  unfilled.  It  ts  estimated 
that  during  this  present  fiscal  year,  relief  ez- 
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pendltures  In  the  city  of  Cleveland  will  total 
$35  mlUlon  while  for  the  same  period  we  will 
spend  $70  mUllon  for  public  education. 

As  I  move  about  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
visiting  its  many  schools  and  n^gbbcrhoods, 
I  am  increasingly  impressed  wttti  the  need 
for  better  educational  opportunltlas 
throughout  the  city  and  especially  in  areas 
of  great  iioverty  and  cultural  deprivation. 

The  severity  of  our  problem  in  Cleveland 
is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  American 
education  must  move  Into  the  space  age: 
an  age  that  requires  progressively  hlgho- 
levels  of  competence  and  skill,  suppcNrted  and 
reinforced  by  the  best  scientific  know-how 
available.  This  is  an  age  that  demands  su- 
perior education  for  aU  our  citizens. 

Cleveland  schools  are  confronted  with  In- 
adequate housing  for  children  at  a  time  when 
the  population  is  expanding.  Thirty-nine 
of  the  IW)  school  biiildings  were  constructed 
before  1895.  and  in  only  4  of  the  1S6  ele- 
mentary schools  are  libraries  to  be  found. 
Our  vocational  and  scientific  equipment  is 
antiquated. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  Cleveland 
cannot  bridge  the  gap  between  its  problems 
and  the  demands  of  this  age  without  new, 
dynamic  programs  in  education. 

Establishment  of  supplementary  educa- 
tional centers  and  services,  as  provided  in 
title  in.  is  a  bold,  Innovative  and  ecfuca- 
tionally  sound  approach  which  will  greatly 
assist  in  bridging  this  gap  for  Cleveland  and 
other  large  cities  with  similar  problems. 

Basic  to  good  education  is  a  sound  pro- 
gram of  community  schools  sensitive  to  and 
efficiently  serving  an  ever-expanding  list  of 
neighborhood  needs.  Inherent  in  this  space 
age,  though,  is  a  demand  for  new  educa- 
tional and  cultural  experiences  not  now  or 
likely  soon  to  be  available  at  the  neighbor- 
hood level. 

For  several  weeks  a  task  force  of  the  Cleve- 
land public  schools  atigmented  by  key  com- 
munity leaders  has  been  meeting  In  emer- 
gency sessions  attempting  to  structure  a 
program  of  supplementary  educational  op- 
portimities  for  the  children  of  Cleveland  ele- 
mentary public  and  private  schools.  Prelim- 
inary studies  of  this  task  force  indicate  that 
certain  cultural  and  instructional  services 
above  and  beyond  those  readUy  available  In 
our  neighborliood  elementary  schools  should 
be  provided  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  supplementary  educational  center  will 
enable  us  to  offer  a  wide  range  of  such 
services  to  oiur  children  throughout  the  city 
with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

It  is  our  belief  that  supplementary  edu- 
cational centers  can  do  two  Important 
things: 

1.  Dramatically  improve  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation. 

2.  Bring  Into  meaningful  relationship  chil- 
dren from  all  sections  of  the  city. 

I  am  thinking  of  programs  in  the  human- 
ities, foreign  languages,  music,  the  arts,  and 
sciences  that  will  in  some  way  involve  every 
elementary  school  child  and  broaden  cultural 
horizons,  sharpen  academic  appetites,  and 
bring  understanding  of  new  social  and  scien- 
tific concepts  not  usually  or  econonUcally 
achieved  through  traditional  classroom  chan- 
nels. 

I  would  envision  a  center  containing  a 
space  age  planetarium  capable  of  seating  500  . 
students  where  students  could  be  given  their 
introduction  to  universal  concepts  of  age. 
Adjacent  to  the  planetarium  would  be  located 
specialized  laboratories  and  demonstration 
centers  where  our  children  could  be  given  ex- 
periences not  possible  in  the  neighborhood 
school  and  where  they  would  have  the  op- 
portiuiity  for  face-to-face  contact  with  other 
children  having  similar  interests  and  with 
master  teachers. 

Our  faculties  within  the  complex  of  the 
center  would  include  auditorium  space;  areas 
for  language  laboratories;  apeelal  centers  for 
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vocational  conferences,  consultations,  and 
testing:  the  most  modern  facilities  for  ex- 
panded dental  and  medical  clinics;  as  weU 
88  the  headqxiarters  for  certain  psychological 
and  psychiatric  services;  and  tot  reading  and 
other  instructlcHial  improvement  clinics. 
There  would  l>e  additional  galleries  and  dis- 
play areaa  where  the  best  works  of  the  chil- 
dren throughout  the  city  can  be  displayed, 
representing  excellence  in  art,  science,  and 
the  humanities. 

Special  attention  would  be  given  to  making 
the  facilities  of  the  center  usable  for  adult 
educational  activities  in  order  to  promote  the 
widest  possible  community  participation  In 
the  center. 

The  supplementary  educational  center  will 
also  provide  for  us  in  the  Cleveland  schools 
and  our  cooperating  universities  and  colleges 
an  excellent  teacher-training  laboratory 
through  which  it  will  be  possible  to  reinforce 
educational  theory  with  masterful  demon- 
strations and  other  rich  practical  experiences. 

In  Cleveland,  so  richly  endowed  with  a 
world-famous  orchestra  and  choir,  a  great 
art  musetun  and  institute,  an  excellent  mu- 
seiun  of  natural  history,  a  superior  health 
museum,  sind  with  scientific  societies  and 
resecurch  centers,  governmental  space  age  lab- 
oratories, a  great  public  library,  and  many 
old,  new,  and  expanding  centers  of  higher 
education  Is  to  be  found  a  wealth  of  talent, 
ready  and  willing  to  serve.  We  propose  to 
utilize  ftaiy  this  reservoir  of  talent.  Through 
the  supplementary  educational  center,  the 
children  of  Cleveland  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  associating  and  working  with  these 
distinguished  scholars  and  these  outstand- 
ing performers. 

The  proper  location  of  these  centers  and 
the  careful  scheduling  of  programs  will  bring 
the  children  of  all  parts  of  Cleveland  into 
meaningful  association  with  each  other. 

This  association  among  children  will  deep- 
en their  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  rich  contributions  of  the  many  diverse 
racial  and  cultural  groups  in  Cleveland. 

These  enriching  and  motivating  education- 
al experiences  which  will  be  available  to 
children  enrolled  In  all  Cleveland  schools — 
public  and  private — will  enable  us  to  discover, 
develop,  refine,  and  encourage  the  productive 
talents  of  Cleveland  children  In  a  way  which 
the  national  interest  demands  but  which  no 
school  system  In  any  large  city  Is  today  pre- 
pared to  do. 


Ukrainian  Independence  Day 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25, 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday, 
January  22,  1965,  marked  the  47th  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamation  of  Independ- 
ence of  the  Ukraine  from  domination  by 
Soviet  Russia. 

In  commemorating  that  occasion,  free 
people  all  over  the  world  once  again 
raise  their  voices  in  encouragement  and 
sympathy  to  the  valiant  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple. 

Despite  years  of  domination  by  the 
Kremlin,  the  spirit  of  a  free  Ukraine  still 
is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  her  sons 
and  daughters,  both  within  the  homeland 
and  outside. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Ukraine  has 
been  suppressed  by  totalitarian  powers, 
incorporated  forcibly  into  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  depi'ived  of 


their  individual  political,  economic,  and 
religious  freedoms,  the  people  of  that 
land  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
Ukraine  will  once  again  resume  its  right- 
ful place  In  the  family  of  free  nations. 
It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine  will  draw  encouragement 
from  the  warm  regard  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  them.  On  this  auspi- 
cious date,  we  extend  oi^  best  wishes  to 
the  Ukrainian  people  and  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  ancestry,  and  we  pray  that  the 
oppression  of  their  native  land  may  soon 
be  ended. 


My  Vote — Freedom's  Privilege 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  14,  1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
at  this  time  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  award-winning  essay 
on  the  theme,  "My  Vote — Freedom's 
Privilege."  prepared  by  Lt.  Col.  Arnold 
P.  W.  Prank,  U.S.  Army,  commanding 
officer  of  Camp  San  Luis  Obispo,  a  U.S. 
Army  installation  located  in  my  dis- 
trict— the  12th  of  California. 

Colonel  Prank  recentiy  received  the 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal  in  the 
annual  national  awards  program  compe- 
tition sponsored  by  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation of  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  for  submit- 
ting the  outstanding  entry  from  among 
all  of  the  many  received  from  Army  per- 
sonnel. As  the  Members  of  this  House 
are  well  aware,  the  Freedoms  Foundation 
was  established  to  inspire  a  greater  love 
and  appreciation  of  our  free  way  of  life 
and  to  build  a  better  understanding  of 
the  spirit  of  our  Constitution — the  great 
bulwark  of  our  free  society — and  the 
political  and  economic  freedoms  it  guar- 
antees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  reading  the  brief  but 
profound  letter-to-my-san  essay  by  Col- 
onel Prank,  we  note  that  he  writes  of 
voting  as  a  sacred  privilege  of  freedom 
and  emphasizes  that  tyranny  can  result 
either  from  failing  to  vote  or  voting'  un- 
wisely. He  understands  freedom — and 
the  loss  of  freedom — better  than  most 
because  he  lived  in  Germany  as  a  youth 
and  witnessed  the  destruction  of  a  strug- 
gling free  republic  by  the  votes  of  a  dis- 
couraged and  desperate  people. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  being  alert  to  all  threats  to  our 
birthright  of  freedom — whether  by  force 
from  without,  or  subversion  from  within, 
or  even  through  the  ballot  box  itself— our 
most  valuable  instrument  of  freedom. 
Constant  vigilance  by  an  informed  citi- 
zenry is  our  minimum  responsibility  if 
we  are  to  retain  our  priceless  heritage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Include  at  this  point  In  my  remarks, 
"My  Vote — Freedom's  Privilege,"  by  Lt. 
Col.  Arnold  F.  W.  Prank : 

Dear  Son:  Once  upon  a  time  in  a  distant, 
foreign  land,  that  was  striving  hard  to  be- 
come a  successful  democratic  republic,  lived 
a  young  boy.  He  was  barely  aware  that  his 
country    had   recently   fought    and    lost   the 


most  devastating  of  all  wars,  and  was  even 
then  in  the  throes  of  a  paralyzing  depres- 
sion. He  was  not  nearly  old  enough  to  vote, 
as  dramatic  historic  and  personal  events 
were  racing  toward  a  climax  which  would 
leave  lasting  impressions  upon  his  mlnU. 

His  parents  were  serious-minded  citizens. 
who  believed  that  democracy  could  be  made 
to  work,  and  that  the  way  to  accomplish 
this  was  for  every  citizen  to  vote  intelli- 
gently  for  responsible  leaders.  The  boy  lis- 
tened to  discussions  concerning  the  politi- 
cians and  platfcwTns  of  the  many  parties. 
He  learned  early  In  life  that  It  was  not  easy 
to  exercise  freedom's  privilege  effectively 
There  were  liberals,  conservatives,  extrem- 
ists of  the  left,  and  extremists  of  the  right. 
One  of  the  parties  was  led  by  a  would-be  dic- 
tator, who,  nevertheless,  was  determined  to 
gain  power  exclusively  through  con.-ititu- 
tional  means;  through  the  votes  of  the  elec- 
torate. He  preached  race  superiority.  He 
promised  to  repudiate  unfavorable  foreign 
treaties,  stamp  out  corruption,  and  make  the 
nation  strong  again.  At  first  he  was  not 
taken  seriously,  but  those  were  troubled 
times.  During  that  fateful  last  ye;ir  of 
freedom,  there  were  four  national  elections. 
All  were  without  decisive  results.  The  voters 
were  tired,  frustrated,  confused,  and  angry. 
Was  this  the  democracy  they  had  been  striv- 
ing for?  Through  all  this  turmoil  rose  the 
din  of  the  extremists,  they  alone  claimed  to 
have  the  solutions  to  all  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  nation.  Finally,  even  though 
he  did  not  receive  an  absolute  majority,  the 
would-be  dictator  won  out  and  was  appointed 
chancellor.  He  had  achieved  his  goal  of  ob- 
taining power  legally,  but  that  was  the  last 
time  the  voters  were  to  have  a  choice,  those 
tired  and  confused  voters,  who  that  year  had 
voted  away  their  freedom.  That  loss  of  free- 
dom and  the  war  that  followed  are  history 
However,  before  that  happened  the  parents 
of  the  boy,  seeing  the  inevitable,  left  ihelr 
native  land  and  migrated  Into  a  foreign 
country  where  freedom  reigned. 

The  story  I  have  Just  told  was  not  a  f.ury 
tale,  and  the  end  was  really  a  beginning  For 
you  see.  I  was  that  boy,  and  now  the  time  is 
at  hand  for  me  to  Impress  upon  you,  ju.';i  as 
my  parents  taught  me,  that  It  can  happen 
here.  It  can  happen  anywhere,  where  the 
electorate  relinquishes  its  right  to  preserve 
freedom  by  failing  to  vote,  or  by  voting  un- 
wisely for  extremist  causes,  for  the  e.xtn  n.- 
ists  are  always  poised  to  rush  In  and  assume 
control. 

To  vote  is  freedom's  privilege,  but  remem- 
ber that  you  can  also  vote  away  your  free- 
dom by  voting  Injudiciously.  Rememijor 
that  well,  my  son,  so  that  you,  or  your  i^on 
will  never  have  to  live  in  chains  or  flee  this 
Nation  to  seek  freedom  elsewhere. 
Affectionately, 

/  YotJR  Path  LP. 


Dr.  John  Mirich 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF   OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  12,  1965 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keep- 
ing with  President  Johnson's  recent  an- 
nouncement and  the  Nation's  concern 
relating  to  police  training  and  crime  pre- 
vention, I  am  pleased  to  announce  a  sig- 
nificant step  forward  In  the  field  of 
criminology. 

The  Second  District  of  Oregon  is  hon- 
ored to  have  one  of  the  few  qualified 


centers  of  police  science  and  criminology 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Nation.  Dr. 
John  J.  Mlrlch,  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  law  enforcement  at  Treasure 
Valley  Community  College  In  Ontario. 
Oreg.,  has  been  referred  to  as  a  national 
authority  in  his  field  by  the  eminent 
criminologist.  Dr.  A.  C.  Germann,  author 
of  a  recent  text  in  the  field  of  law 
enforcement. 

Tlie  following  press  release  was  issued 
by  Treasure  Valley  Community  College 
in  recognition  of  Dr.  Mirich's  achieve- 
ments: 

Textbook  Classifies  Dr.  John  Mirich  as  a 
National  AuTHoarrr  in  Police  Science 
AND  Criminology 

Dr.  John  J.  Mlrlch,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  law  enforcement  at  Treasure 
Valley  Community  CoUege  In  Ontario,  Oreg.. 
is  referred  to  as  a  national  authority  in  police 
science  education  and  an  eminent  scholar  In 
criminology  in  the  second  ediUon  of  a  police 
science  textbook  entitled  "Introduction  to 
Uw  Enforcement,"  published  by  the  Charles 
C  Thomas  Publishers.  The  author  of  the 
book  Dr.  A.  C.  Germann,  professor  of  police 
science  at  Long  Beach  SUte  College,  has 
written  several  textbooks  on  the  subject,  and 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  Nation's  fore- 
most scholars  In  the  area. 

The  book  quotes   Dr.  Mirich's  studies  In 
police,  stereotypes.    Mirich  has  found  that 
through    disinterest    and    neglect    by    the 
public,  local  law  enforcement  has  been  forced 
to  recruit  its  manpower  from  the  ranks  of 
the  unqualified.    Purthermore.  the  public,  he 
states,  has  naively  believed  that  although  It 
takes  8  or  more  years  of  education  to  be  a 
district  attorney  to  Interpret  complex  laws 
and  ordinances,  anyone  with  or  without  edu- 
cation, is   qualified  to  be   an  officer  of  the 
law  in  too  many  States.     This  Is  one  of  the 
basic  reasons  that  police  are  underpaid,  he 
finds.     In  Edition,  Mirich  stetes  that   the 
typical  citizen  feels  that  policemen  should 
by  physical  Samson's  to  be  effective,  while 
actually,  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  po- 
lice officer's   time   is  spent  subduing   crim- 
inals and  if  the  officer  is  uneducated  and  un- 
trained, his  physical  size  wlU  not  guarantee 
that  he  wiU  be  a  competent  officer.     While 
Mirich   calls   for  more  assistance  from   the 
public  if  local  law  enforcement  is  to  become 
a  profession,  he  also  blames  many  police  of- 
ficials for  the  present  condition  of  the  police 
vocation  nationally.    He  feels  that  although 
the  enforcement  officer  Is  responsible  for  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  Innocent,  and  the 
deterrence  of  criminal  behavior  as  well  as  the 
detection  and  repression  of  crime,  the  typical 
police  leader  has  interpreted  the  duty  of  the 
police     officer     as     only     crime    repression. 
Catching  criminals,  states  Dr.  Mirich,  is  only 
one  part  of  the  policeman's  duty. 

Dr.  Mlrlch  has  had  a  wide  background  In 
criminology  and  social  problems.  He  has 
been  a  counselor  of  delinquents  in  California 
schools  and  has  taught  human  growth  and 
development  at  Idaho  State  University,  and 
child  and  adolescent  psychology  at  Colorado 
St  ite  University.  His  background  also  In- 
cludes city  police  work,  county  probation 
service,  as  well  as  deputy  sheriff  investiga- 
tion. His  research  In  the  area  of  criminal 
behavior  leads  him  to  believe  that  the  city, 
c  lunty,  and  State  police  nationally,  must  be- 
come professionally  trained,  and  this  train- 
ing must  come  soon.  Police  science  educa- 
tion has  become  so  complex  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  receive  it  by  experience  alone. 
He  feels  that  when  local  law  enforcement  ar- 
rives at  that  position  of  professional  de- 
velopment that  It  requires  high  academic, 
emotional,  mental,  and  other  standards  ^^ilcli 
encompass  most  ctf  the  knowledge  available 


today  for  the  police  science  area,  it  will  be 
considered  a  profession  by  the  pubUc.  When 
this  hoped-for  day  arrives,  crime  wlU  be 
better  detected,  citizens  will  be  more  ade- 
quately protected,  the  delinquent  more  easily 
deterred  from  antisocial  behavior,  and  the 
local  officer  wlU  enjoy  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic fruits  of  a  professional  person.  In  ad- 
dition, he  will  develop  the  esprit  de  corps 
so  evident  In  the  highly  qualified  and  most 
effective  FBI. 

Mlrlch  has  been  writing  nationally  for 
professional  criminology  Journals  for  several 
years.  At  the  present,  he  Is  at  work  rewriting 
his  research  on  social  problems  for  raldo 
syndication  as  a  public  service. 


WATOtBTIRT,    CONN^ 

January  18, 1965. 
Representative  William  St.  Onob. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Emphatically  protest  announced  closing 
of  VA  installations.  Confident  that  you 
will  agree.  Please  do  all  you  can  to  prevent 
this  action.    Advise  If  I  can  help. 

Edward  H.  Ltnch.  Jr.. 
National  Vice  Commander,  the  Ameri- 
can Le0on. 


Closing  of  VA  Hospitals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  14,  1965 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 


Habtford.  Conn., 

January  19, 1965. 
Hon.  William  St.  Once, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  American  Legion  Auxiliary.  Depart- 
ment of  Connecticut,  Joins  with  Connecticut 
Leglonaires  in  strongly  opposing  the  clos- 
ing down  of  veterans  hospitals  and  regional 
offices  In  the  several  States  and  we  ask  your 
support  in  keeping  them  open  for  service  to 
the  veteran. 

Barbara  L.  Waixet. 
Department  President,  American  Legion 
Auxiliary. 


am 

deeply  distressed  by  the  recent  announce- 
ment of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
that  it  is  closing  down  11  VA  hospitals. 
4  domiciliaries  and  17  regional  offices 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

While  I  can  understand  that  this  is 
being  done  for  reasons  of  economy,  ter- 
mination of  readjustment  programs  in 
some  instances,  and  changes  in  manage- 
ment of  certain  programs,  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  this  may  in  the  long  run 
prove  to  be  a  case  of  false  economy.  We 
must  not  forget  that  our  veterans  of 
World  War  I  are  now  advanced  in  years, 
and  even  our  veterans  of  World  War  n 
are  now  middle  aged  and  beyond.  This 
means  that  in  the  years  ahead  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  greater  need  for  facil- 
ities to  care  for  these  people,  rather  than 
a  lesser  need. 

I  would  strongly  urge  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  reconsider  its  decision 
and  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  provid- 
ing these  facilities  to  all  veterans  who 
may  be  in  need  of  them.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  human  beings,  with  men  who 
have  rendered  selfless  services  to  their 
Nation  in  times  of  great  crisis,  and  we 
should  therefore  extend  to  them  every 
possibility  to  obtain  the  care  they  need 
in  the  area  they  live. 

In  recent  days  I  have  received  several 
letters  and  telegrams  on  this  subject 
from  veterans  organizations  in  Connec- 
ticut, as  well  as  nationally.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  views  expressed 
in  these  communications.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  insert 
these  letters  and  telegrams  into  the 
Record : 

Hartford,  Conn., 

January  18, 1965. 
The  Honorable  William  L.  St.  Once, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  American  Legion,  Department  of  Con- 
necticut, strongly  opposes  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration closing  down  of  hospitals  and 
regional  offices  throughout  the  several  States 
and  ask  your  support  In  keeping  them  open 
for  sen'lce  to  the  veterans. 

Hugh  C.  Graham, 
Department  Commander. 


January  25.  1965. 
Hon.  William  L.  St.  Once. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  representative  of  3,000  vet- 
erans In  the  American  Legion,  fourth  dis- 
trict, State  of  Connecticut,  and  for  myself.  I 
wish  to  urge  your  assistance  In  protesting 
the  closing  of  11  hospitals.  4  domiciliary 
homes,  and  16  regional  offices  of  the  VA. 

With  the  incretising  age  of  our  World  War 
n  and  Korean  veterans,  I  am  sure  you  real- 
ize, as  we  do,  the  growing  need  of  faculties 
to  take  care  of  our  veterans'  needs. 

Surely  the  added  burden  will  faU  on  the 
offices  and  hospitals  of  our  State  and  others 
to  take  on  this  extra  load,  and  a  stlU  greater 
burden  will  fall  cm  the  needy  veteran  and 
his  family  by  having  to  travel  greater  dis- 
tances to  reach  these  proposed  consolidated 
VA  offices.  For  example,  the  merging  of  the 
Juneau  office  In  Alaska  with  the  Seattle, 
(Wash.)  office  wUl  add  500  miles  for  the  vet- 
eran to  reach  his  nearest  VA  office. 

Therefore,  I  respectfully  urge  you  to  do 
your  utmost  to  prevent  the  closing  of  these 
facilities. 

Respectfully  yours. 

WiLFRIED  H.  DUROCKEm. 

Fourth  District  Commander,  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  State  of  Connecticut. 

The  American  Legion. 

January  25,  1965. 
Hon.  William  L.  St.  Onge. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  St.  Onge:  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  is  deeply  disturbed  over  the  an- 
nounced intention  of  the  Veterans*  Admin- 
istration to  close  1 1  hospitals.  4  domlcUiarles. 
and  16  regional  offices.  While  23  States  are 
affected  by  this  order,  we  are  convinced  that 
additional  closings  are  cdntemplated. 

It  Is  otu-  considered  opinion  that  these 
closings  are  Indefensible  other  than  to  those 
who  place  dollar  savings  above  compassion- 
ate considerations.  The  resulting  decrease 
in  services  to  sick  and  needy  veterans  far 
outweighs  the  purported  savings. 

The   American   Legion   respectfully   urges 
that  you  use  every  Infiuence  at  your  «Hn- 
mand  to  cause  the  VA  to  rescind  the  decision 
to  close  these  needed  facilities. 
Sincerely, 

C.  C.  HORTON, 

Chairman. 

JANT7AXT  18. 1965. 
Dear  Congressman:  Tou  are  well  aware  of 
the  drastic  closing  of  17  regional  offices.  11 
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hospitals,  and  4  domlciliaries  as  announced 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  on 
January  13, 1966. 

We  are  attaching  herewith  a  special  bul- 
letin, dated  January  14,  1965,  and  we  spe- 
cifically request  you  to  refer  to  my  letter  to 
the  Administrator,  dated  January  14,  1965,  on 
page  4  of  the  special  bulletin.  A  similar 
/  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  same  date.  We  have 
also  registered  a  strong  protest  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Mr.  Kermlt 
Gordon. 

The  explanation  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration for  closing  hospitals  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  some  hospitals  required  extensive 
modernization  and  that  staffing  was  a  prob- 
lem. However,  they  have  failed  to  explain 
where  the  veterans,  who  are  presently  hos- 
pitalized In  these  hospitals,  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  hospital,  which  would  be  close  to 
their  home  In  order  to  permit  members  of  the 
family  of  the  hospitalized  veterans  to  visit 
the  veterans,  which  Is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  total  treatment  program  of  the  indi- 
vidual patient. 

If  this  drastic  reduction  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities  will  save  only  $23,- 
500,000  In  fiscal  year  1966,  certainly  this 
amount  of  money  can  be  absorbed  by  a  cut 
In  the  foreign  aid  program,  especially  the 
portion  that  ultimately  will  be  given  to 
countries  not  friendly  with  the  free  world, 
Instead  of  usurping  the  services  that  the 
veterans  of  this  country  fought  through  four 
wars  to  preserve. 

On  behalf  of  the  1,300.000  members  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  we  ask  your  wholehearted  support 
in  cxirtaillng  the  closing  of  theSe  facilities, 
and  we  request  that  you  appear  personally 
and  voice  your  objection  when  hearings  are 
conducted  on  this  subject  before  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  headed  by  Mr. 
Olin  Teagxte  of  Texas  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Subconomittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
headed  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Yarborovgh. 
Very  sincerely. 

John  A.  Jenkins. 
Commander  in  Chief. 


January  27,  lucj 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  or  Laws  or  the  United  States 

Title  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;   arrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style   of   the   Congres- 
siONM,  Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress  and  at  the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  5  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Tttle  44,  Section   182b.  Same;   illus- 
trations, MAPS.  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  20 
1936,  c.  630,  S  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates   is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  ArrangeTnent  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daUy  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 


feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  foUow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style.— The  Public  Printer  shaU 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  7»4 -point  tjrpe; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shaU  be  printed  In  6  V4 -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  italic  ox  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  In 
order  to  Insiire  publication  |n  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. ~-PioaIs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  t3rpe,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  fiunlshed  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  CorrecttOTis. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  tent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix   to   daily   Record.— When 


either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  n) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House   1 2 1  a 
ne-wspsLper  or  magazine  article,  or   (3)   anv 
other  matter  not  germane  to   the  proceed 
Ings,  the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  An 
pendix.    This  riile  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks :  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed   in   the   Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  .Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  .shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  e.t- 
tension  submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session.  * 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately foUowlng  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  tl.e 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  mater 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cosi  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  wl^.en 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  anv 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Repirt- 
ers  of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 
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An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders wUl  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  28,  1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Bernard 
G.  Segal,  former  chancellor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Bar  Association,  and  present 
president  of  the  American  College  of 
Tiial  Lawyers,  recently  wrote  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  outstanding  article  on  the 
need  for  modernization  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania courts.  Mr.  Segal,  who  served  for 
3  years  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
American  Judicature  Society,  Is  uniquely 
qualified  in  this  field.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  a  brief  biography  of  Mr. 
Segal,  his  very  excellent  article,  and  an 
editorial  concerning  the  article,  all  of 
which  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer of  January  24, 1965,  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  biogra- 
piiy,  article,  and  editorial  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
JimiciAL  Refosmes 

Bernard  G.  Segal,  former  chancellor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar  Association  and  now  serv- 
ing as  president  of  the  American  College 
01  Trial  Lawyers,  has  long  been  a  propo- 
nent of  far-reaching  reforms  in  Pennsyl- 
vania's Judicial  system. 

He  is  cochalrman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar 
Ai.-ociation's  committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
•  Project  Constitution."  the  committee  which 
Ui,(fted  the  proposed  Judiciary  article  pro- 
viding for  modernization  of  Pennsylvania's 
courts. 

In  addition,  he  served  for  3  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  American  Judicature 
Society,  originator  and  prime  sponsor  of 
much  of  the  Judicial  reform  In  the  United 
Sates.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Joint 
c  nimittee  for  the  effective  administration 
of  justice,  organization  in  charge  of  court 
rf:^rm  nationally  which  is  a  composite  of 
m.iny  professional  groups. 

Now  only  57,  Segal,  a  graduate  of  Cen- 
tral High  School  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  its  law  school,  was  the 
youngest  man  ever  to  head  the  Philadelphia 
B.T  Association.  He  held  that  post  for  2 
ttrms. 

A  lawyer's  lawyer  and  a  partner  in  the 
film  of  Schnader,  Harrison,  Segal  &  Lewis, 
he  has  never  served  on  the  bench  (prefer- 
ri':E  private  practice  to  proffers  of  appoint- 
ment) but  has  been  known  as  a  Judge- 
maker,  a  term  he  deplores.  Appointments 
to  the  Federal  bench  from  1956  to  1962  were 
clianneled  through  him  in  his  capacity  as 
ciuiirman  of  the  standing  committee  on  Fed- 
eral judiciary  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

CiLTRT  System  in  Philadelphia  and  Penn- 
sylvania   IN    Need    or    Modernization — 
Judiciary   Article  Proposed   as  Soltttion 
By.    Bernard  G.   Segal,   former   chancellor, 

Philadelphia  Bar  Association) 
Pennsylvania  has  no  more  pressing  need 
■  'day  than  the  modernization  of  Its  antl- 
c;tiated  Judicial  system. 


Appendix 

Within  recent  months,  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  were  first  incredulous,  then 
shocked  and  disgusted,  by  the  dlsclosvires 
of  corruption  and  wrongdoing  In  the  magis- 
trates' courts  of  this  city  which  appeared  In 
a  series  of  articles  In  the  Inquirer. 

Tlie  public  criticism,  the  general  condem- 
nation, the  Investigation  ordered  by  Attorney 
General  Walter  E.  Alessandronl  and  current- 
ly being  conducted  by  Special  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  Arlen  Specter,  and  the  remedial 
measures  proposed  by  Gov.  William  W.  Scran- 
ton  and  District  Attorney  James  C.  Crumllsh, 
Jr.,  are  all  necessary  and  desirable,  but  at 
best  they  are  palliatives,  stopgap  treatments 
for  a  cancerous  condition. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  In  a  modern  court 
system,  there  Is  no  room  for  Individuals  to 
preside  In  courts  of  Justice  who  are  selected 
solely  on  a  political  basis  and  have  neither 
training  nor  experience  to  enable  them  to 
read  and  vinderstand,  let  alone  Interpret  and 
enforce,  the  laws  Involved  In  the  cases  which 
come  before  them. 

NO    STATEWIDE   SYSTEM 

Philadelphia  magistrates  are  part  of  a 
system  which  was  outworn  before  this  cen- 
tury began.  Unless  the  entire  system  is 
changed,  no  amount  of  housecleaning  will 
have  any  lasting  effect. 

While  the  magistrate  system  Is  the  worst 
element  in  our  present  court  setup  In  Penn- 
sylvania, It  is  by  no  means  the  most  out- 
worn, or  the  most  out  of  step  with  modem 
court  reforms. 

At  the  trial  level.  Incredible  as  It  seems  and 
anachronistic  as  It  is,  Pennsylvania  has  no 
statewide  Judicial  system.  Instead,  we  have 
covu'ts  In  59  different  Judicial  districts,  each 
entirely  independent  of  the  other  and  prac- 
tically unsupervised  Insofar  as  the  admin- 
istration of  their  work  ts  concerned.  The 
supreme  court  is  virtually  without  admin- 
istrative Jurisdiction  over  them,  and  each  dis- 
trict operates  as  a  separate  principality. 

In  Philadelphia  alone,  we  have  10  separate 
courts  and  10  president  Judges. 

The  28  Philadelphia  magistrates  and  the 
approximately  4,000  aldermen  and  Justices  of 
the  peace  in  the  rest  of  the  State  similarly 
operate  essentially  on  their  own. 

In  short,  Pennsylvania  has  been  curiously 
Immume  from  the  wave  of  Judicial  reform 
which  has  swept  the  country  since  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War,  and  has  brought 
vast  and  Immensely  beneficial  changes  In  the 
judicial  systems  of  numerous  States  all  over 
the  country. 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  PACE 

Pennsylvania  courts  are  ojjerating  today 
under  constitutional  provisions  designed  to 
meet  the  leisurely  pace  of  the  mld-19th 
century. 

Our  present  Judiciary  exists  under  a  con- 
stitution adopted  in  1873,  more  than  90  years 
ago.  The  automobile,  the  airplane,  the  radio, 
television,  even  electricity,  were  unknown. 
The  population  of  Pennsylvania  was  3Vi 
million;  today,  it  Is  3  times  that,  over 
11.300.000.  The  number  of  motor  vehicles 
registered  In  Pennsylvania  today — over  5  mil- 
lion— exceeds  by  more  than  50  percent  the 
total  number  of  people  in  Pennsylvania  when 
our  present  constitution  was  adopted. 

This  pKjptQatlon  explosion,  the  growing 
complexity  of  our  Industrial  and  commercial 
life,  the  advent  of  the  automobile  with  the 
resulting  litigation  arising  out  of  the  ever- 
motinting  number  of  accidents  on  the  high- 
ways, have  combined  to  create  Immensely  In- 
creased voltmie  and  wholly  different  kinds  of 
litigation  from  those  known  in   1873.     The 


Judicial  setup  approved  then  simply  cannot 
cope  with  the  situation  today. 

Last  year.  Chief  Justice  John  C.  Bell  <rf  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  stated  that 
there  was  a  backlog  of  nearly  12,000  untried 
civil  Jury  cases  and  over  16,000  tm.trled  bills 
of.  Indictment  in  the  Philadelphia  courts. 
Not  long  before  that,  a  study  disclosed  that 
the  average  time  required  to  obtain  a  Jiiry 
trial  In  a  personal  Injury  case  In  Philadel- 
phia, after  the  case  Is  fully  at  issue,  is  over 
2y2  years,  and  hundreds  <^f  cases  have  been 
In  the  Philadelphia  cotuts,  undetermined 
for  4  and  5  years  and  more. 

These  conditions  exist  despite  the  sub- 
stantial procedural  measures  Instituted  over 
the  years  by  the  board  of  Judges  of  the 
cotirt  of  common  pleas  to  relieve  calendar 
congestion  and  expedite  the  dlspositlCMi  of 
cases. 

In  the  fall  of  1961,  a  day  after  he  assumed 
office,  Chief  Justice  BeU  convened  a  special 
conference  of  all  Pennsylvania  Judges  and 
outlined  a  broad  program  of  over  30  recom- 
mendations for  changes  and  reform  (some 
requiring  constitutional  amendments),  de- 
signed to  streamline  and  modernize  court 
practices  and  jwrocedures  and  make  Justice 
speedier  and  mcwe  certain. 

PROJECT    CONSTITUTION 

After  14  of  the  21  Judges  oi  the  coxirts  of 
common  pleas  of  Philadelphia  had  Indicated 
their  willingness  voluntarily  to  rellnqtiish 
some  of  their  power  and  accept  an  adminis- 
trative Judge,  the  chief  Jtistice  appointed 
Judge  Vincent  A.  Carroll,  of  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  No.  2,  to  that  post. 

The  present  chancellor  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Bar  Association,  IiCarvln  Comisky,  has 
Issued  a  plea  for  the  creation  of  additional 
Judgeships  in  Philadelphia,  which  imdoubt- 
edly  is  Justified. 

The  Inexorable  fact,  however.  Is  that  none 
of  these  measures  can  do  the  Job,  no  real 
ctire  of  the  Pennsylvania  Judicial  Bltuatiom 
can  be  effected  until  our  archaic  Judicial  ar- 
rangement Is  completely  overhauled  to  bring 
it  In  line  with  the  modern  ideas  of  Judicial 
organization  which  characterize  the  reforms 
sponsored  by  legal  authorities,  adopted  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  embodied  in 
a  proposed  judiciary  article. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  Pennsylvania 
Bar  Association  included  the  preparation  of 
a  completely  new  Judiciary  article  as  ptu-t 
of  its  dynamic  "Project  Constitution,"  con- 
ceived a  little  over  3  years  ago  by  former 
Attorney  General  William  A.  Schnader,  then 
vice  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  readUy  embraced  by  that  group's 
president,  Thomas  W.  Pomeroy,  Jr.,  of  Pitts- 
burgh. —V 

They  appointed  a  committee  from  23  differ- 
ent counties,  representing  the  broadest  cross- 
section  of  Pennsylvania  lawyers.  The  c»- 
chairmen  were  J.  Wesley  McWilliams  and 
the  writer,  and  the  membership  included  the 
then  attorney  general,  David  Stahl;  the  pres- 
ent attorney  general,  Walter  E.  Alessandronl, 
and  the  former  attorney  general,  later  su- 
preme court  jxistice.  Thorns^  D.  McBrlde. 

The  resulting  proposal  was  overwhelmingly 
approved  In  a  statewide  referendum  vote  of 
the  total  membership  of  the  association  in 
February  1963. 

Later,  the  same  year.  Governor  Scranton 
appointed  a  commission  on  constitutional 
revision,  with  Schnader  as  chairman,  and  31 
distinguished  Judges,  lawyers  and  laymen, 
Including  former  Chief  Justice  Jones  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  as  members. 
This  commission  recommended  to  the  Qov- 
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emor   the   adoption   of   the   new    judiciary 
article  as  drafted. 

In  January  1964,  a  citizens'  conference  on 
the  modernisation  of  Pennsylvania's  Judicial 
■ystem  was  held  In  Phlladalphla  to  consider 
this  proposed  new  Judiciary  article  for  the 
Pennsylvania  constitution.  The  conference 
oenslsted  of  121  recognized  Pennsylvania 
leaders  in  Indxutry,  labor,  agriculture,  and 
education,  and  included  representatives  of 
newspapers,  radio,  and  television  stations  and 
the  Important  civic  organizations  of  the 
IState.  The  conference  unanimously  en- 
dorsed the  new  Judiciary  article. 

What  does  this  Judiciary  article  provide? 
In  general,  it  creates  a  modem,  integrated, 
unified  Judicial  system,  in  which  the  Judges 
are  free  of  political  involvement  and  enabled 
to  conduct  their  Judicial  duties  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  elBciency. 

Here  we  shall  dlseuss  in  some  detail  only 
three  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment:  (1)  pro- 
vision for  a  businesslike  administration  of 
the  courts  of  Pennsylvania  by  establishing  a 
unified  court  system  with  the  supreme  court 
at  Its  head;  (2)  removal  of  Judges  from  poli- 
tics by  establishing  a  nonpartisan  system  for 
their  appointment  and  election,  and  (3)  abo- 
lition of  our  present  minor  judiciary  and  the 
substitution  of  courts  manned  by  judge* 
trained  in  the  law. 

BUaiNBSBI.TKK  COXJKT  AOMIMISTHATIOW 

It  Is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  antiquated 
court  arrangement  than  we  now  have  in 
Pennsylvania.  There  U  no  statewide  admin- 
istrative supervision  or  control  of  any  kind 
over  the  courts  In  the  69  Judicial  districts. 
Each  operates  completely  independently  of 
the  others  and  virtually  Independently  of  the 
supreme  court  as  well,  Insofar  as  adminis- 
tration is  concerned. 

There  are  88  president  Judges  for  our  307 
trial  and  orphans'  court  judges  in  our  69  dis- 
tricts— 10  president  Judges  in  Philadelphia 
alone.  Each  president  judge  is  a  law  unto 
himself,  free,  and  in  many  cases.  Insistent, 
as  former  Chief  Justice  William  Howard  Taf t 
once  complained  in  a  similar  sitxiation,  "to 
paddle  his  own  canoe." 

Could  a  leas  efficient  or  less  businesslike 
arrangement  be  conceived  for  the  conduct  of 
•  critical  branch  of  our  government?  That 
Is  precisely  the  kind  of  loose  organization 
which  was  abolished  in  England  by  the  great 
Judicature  Act  of  1873,  adopted  in  the  very 
year  that  our  present  judiciary  article  was 
written  Into  the  constitution  of  1873. 

Just  think  of  a  statewide  business  with  88 
branches,  which  tried  to  operate  without  a 
president  or  a  board  of  directors,  but  with  88 
branch  heads,  each  with  completely  auton- 
omous authority.  No  one  would  suggest 
that  each  department  head  or  the  chairman 
of  each  board  or  commission  of  the  State 
government  should  be  autonomous,  free  of 
any  supervision  or  direction  by  the  Governor. 
Similarly,  the  more  than  4,000  (no  one 
knows  just  how  many)  magistrates,  alder- 
men and  Justices  of  the  peace  operate  free  of 
any  supervision  or  control  by  anyone.  Each 
Is  a  freelance,  all  on  his  own. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion provides  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  shall  exercise  general  super- 
visory and  administrative  authority  over  aU 
the  courts  of  the  Commonwealth,  Including 
the  temporary  assignment  of  Judges  from 
one  court  or  district  to  another. 

This  latter  provision  would  Insure  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  judicial  manpower  of  the 
State,  a  major  reform  in  Itself. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the  powcre 
of  administration  vested  in  the  supreme 
court  shall  be  exercised  by  the  chief  jxistlce, 
In  accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by  the 
■upreme  court. 

UKK  ICODXL  AXTICLK 

Within  recent  days.  2%  years  after  ap- 
proval of  the  proposed  Judiciary  article  by 


the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association,  and  al- 
most 2  years  after  its  overwhelming  end(»ve- 
ment  in  a  statewide  referendum  of  all  the 
members,  the  bar  associations  of  two  coxm- 
tles  have  for  the  first  time  declared  their 
Of^xxitlon  to  this  portion  of  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment.  They  contend 
that  it  places  too  much  power  in  the  supreme 
court  and  the  chief  justice,  that  It  provides 
far  more  power  than  exists  under  the  Ju- 
diciary plan  in  any  other  State,  and  that  it 
to  a  radical  and  as  yet  untried  plan  which  It 
is  dangerous  to  adopt  as  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

The  writer  has  the  greatest  affection  and 
respect  for  the  members  of  these  two  local 
bar  associations.  However,  they  are  mistaken 
in  their  belief  that  the  general  supervlsm^ 
and  administrative  power  over  the  covrfts 
of  Pennsylvania  given  to  the  supreme  coiu^ 
by  this  article  is  greater  than  that  afforded 
in  any  State. 

In  the  first  place,  this  provision  is  vtr- 
tually  the  same  as  that  contained  in  the 
American  Bar  Association's  model  Judicial 
Article  for  State  Constitutions,  except  that 
that  article  vests  somewhat  more  power  In 
the  chief  justice  directly  rather  than  through 
the  supreme  co\u-t.  That  model  Judicial  Ar- 
ticle was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
house  of  delegates  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation in  February  1962,  at  a  meeting  at- 
tended by  delegates  from  every  State  and 
from  every  large  city  in  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  from  many  smaller  communities, 
representing  a  constituency  of  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  practicing  lawyers  in  the 
United  States. 

Supervision  over  and  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  courts  of  ttoe  State  by  the 
supreme  court,  similar  to  tlie  system  pro- 
vided in  the  proposed  Judiciary  Article  for 
Pennsylvania,  have  been  In  effect  in  other 
States  in  varioiis  parts  of  the  country  for 
years. 

Another  argimient  advanced  by  the  two 
local  bar  associations  is  that  the  unified 
Judicial  system  Is  not  needed  In  their  respec- 
tive counties,  since  they  do  not  have  any 
case  backlog  and  their  coxuts  operate  effi- 
ciently locally.  The  answers  to  these  conten- 
tions, too,  are  clear. 

In  the  first  place,  it  Is  a  fallacy  to  con- 
sider the  courts  of  common  pleas  and  the 
orphans'  coxirts  as  local  or  county  courts. 
They  are  State  com-ts;  their  judges  are  paid 
their  salaries  out  of  the  State  treasury  and, 
like  all  other  State  employees,  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  State  employee's  retirement  sys- 
tem. 

Further,  the  reason  for  a  modern,  unlived 
statewide  court  system  is  not  solely  to  elimi- 
nate court  congestion. 

But  the  solid  basis  for  change  Is  so  that 
the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  may  se- 
cxjre  the  best  possible  statewide  system  of 
courts.  Judges  are  public  servants,  as  are 
the  executive  and  legislative  officials  of  our 
government,  and  the  citizens  are  entitled  to 
have  them  operate  under  the  most  efficient 
B3rstem  which  will  produce  the  most  effective 
Justice. 

This  vrtll  never  be  attained  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; it  has  never  been  achieved  anywhere, 
without  a  unified  court  system  operating 
in  cooperation  and  not  as  69  segregated,  dis- 
connected, unrelated  units  having  no  admin- 
istrative relation  to  each  other. 
ABOunoN    or    magistbatxs,    aldehmen,    and 

JUSTICES  or  PEACE 

Philadelphia  has  28  maglBtrates.  Else- 
where in  the  State  there  are  approximately 
4,000  aldermen  and  Justices  of  the  peace. 
They  receive  no  salaries,  but  derive  their  re- 
mimeration  from  costs  in  civil  cases  and 
commissions  on  fines  collected  in  criminal 
cases,  BO  that  In  effect,  they  have  a  pecimlary 
Interest  in  the  outcome  of  every  case  which 
comes  before  them. 

According  to  the  answers  to  questionnaires 
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sent  to  Justices  of  the  peace  In  a  survey  con 
ducted  In  1962  by  a  committee  of  the  Peon 
sylvania  Bar  Association,  of  the  1213  justices 
of  the  peace  »^o  I'epUed,  only  422  had  com 
pleted  high  school,   183  had  attended  but 
never  completed  their  high  school  work    121 
had   gone  to  grade  school  only  and  7  had 
not  even  completed   grade   school;   only     7 
were  lawyers,  the  highest  number  were  skilled 
laborers,  and  next  in  order  came  real  estate 
or   Insurance   agents  and  housewives.    Ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  held  cotu^;  in  their  homes. 

As  far  as  the  Philadelphia  magistrates  are 
concerned,  little  need  be  added  to  the  revela 
tlons  In  the  Inquirer  during  recent  months 
and  what  has  been  said  earlier  in  this  article 

Experts  who  have  studied  our  magistrates' 
system  have  labeled  It  the  worst  In  the  coun- 
try, and  the  most  political.     Revent  dlsclo 
BMiea  have  described  the  abysmal  conditions 
in  most  of  the  magistrates'  courts. 

Tet  these  are  the  peoples'  courts.  In  them 
magistrates  pass  on  critical  questions  in' 
volvlng  the  liberty  and  property  of  parties 
appearing  before  them,  and  the  safety  and 
interests  of  the  citizens  of  our  community 
For  most  PhUadelphlans,  this  is  their  oniy 
contact  with  any  "judges"  or  "court";  from 
the  magistrates'  covu-ts  they  receive  their 
sole  impression  of  o\xr  system  of  Justice  at 
work. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  citizens'  respect  for 
law  and  our  coixrts,  so  essential  to  the  sur- 
vival of  our  kind  of  society.  Is  at  such  a  low 
level  in  Philadelphia? 

Regrettably,  it  must  be  said  that  similar 
conditions  may  be  foimd  elsewhere  in  our 
State. 

ooMiroNmr  coubts 

Under  the  proposed  judiciary  article,  ma- 
gistrates' courts  in  Philadelphia,  and  alder- 
men's and  justice*  of  the  peace  courts  In 
Allegheny  County,  would  be  abolished,  and 
new  courts,  called  community  com-ts,  would 
be  created  in  their  place. 

Justices  of  the  peace  and  aldermen's  courts 
In  counties  other  than  PhUadelphla  and 
Allegheny  could  be  abolished  by  the  voters 
at  any  election  after  adoption  of  the  new 
constitutional  amendment.  The  commu- 
nity coiirts  would  be  part  of  Pennsylvania's 
statewide  Judicial  system  and  would  be  con- 
ducted  by  judges  selected  in  the  same  way 
and  required  to  have  the  same  qualifications 
as  judges  in  other  trial  covirts. 

KOKPAX7T8AN    SELECTION    OF   JT7DGES 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  12  States  which  still 
elect  all  of  their  judges  and  require  them 
to  run  for  office  on  a  partisan  political  ballot. 
Only  seven  others  have  this  system  for  any 
of  their  Judges.  The  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  States  have  abandoned  partisan,  po- 
litical election  of  judges  entirely. 

It  Is  an  arresting  fact  that,  with  one  minor 
exception,  the  only  other  places  in  the  world 
where  judges  are  elected  are  Russia  and  Its 
satellite  nations.  In  no  democratic  nation, 
other  than  our  own.  is  the  elective  system 
for  judges  still  in  general  use. 

Who  really  elects  the  judges  In  States  still 
clinging  to  a  political  elective  system?  Can 
anyone  doubt  that  the  average  voter  who 
goes  to  the  polls  knows  nothing  about  the 
candidates  for  judge,  and  when  he  leaves  the 
polls,  cannot  even  remember  the  names  of 
the  persons  for  whom  he  voted  for  this  high 
office? 

It  Is  obvioxisly  an  absxu^ty  to  suggest 
that  In  the  case  of  judges.  It  is  the  voters, 
who  make  the  selection  under  an  elective 
system  on  a  partisan  ballot.  It  Is  usually  the 
political  party  chairman,  at  best  a  few  politi- 
cal leaden,  who  choose  the  Judge  who  sits  on 
the  bench. 

Beforw  Missouri,  in  1940,  adopted  the  pres- 
ent plan  tor  the  nonpartisan  selection  of 
Judges,  Justice  Fred  U  Williams,  speaking 
of  his  own  electkm.  said: 
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■I  was  elected  in  1916  because  Woodrow 
Wilson  kept  us  out  of  war.-  I  was  defeated 
in  1920  because  Woodrow  Wilson  did  not  keep 
us  out  of  war.  In  both  of  the  elections,  not 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  others  knew  I 
was  on  the  ticket." 

The  fact  is  that  even  \inder  our  elective 
system,  the  great  majority  of  our  judges 
reach  the  bench  initially  through  appoint- 
ment by  the  Governor.  As  each  judge  as- 
cends the  bench  after  appointment,  he  must 
look  back  over  his  shoulder  to  be  sure  to 
retain  the  good  will  of  the  political  leaders 
who  soon  will  decide  whether  he  will  remain 
on  ttie  bench.  And  he  must  know  that 
for  his  lifetime  thereafter,  he  cannot  lose 
this  good  will  unless  he  Is  willing  to  risk 
faihire  of  nomination,  and  therefore  of  elec- 
tion. 

It  is  time  for  Pennsylvania  to  follow  the 
lead  of  most  of  the  States  of  the  country, 
and  abolish  the  political  election  of  Judges. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  be- 
ginning of  our  goveriunent,  Pennsylvanlla 
did  not  have  popular  election  of  judges.  We 
have  had  enough  of  it  now.  It  is  time  for 
a  change. 

The  plan  for  nonpartisan  selection  of 
Judges  embodied  in  the  proposed  Judiciary 
Article  for  Pennsylvania  was  originally  ad- 
vanced by  the  American  Judicattire  Society 
a  h.ilf  centxiry  ago.  and  it  has  been  approved 
and  sponsored  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion since  1939. 

LOCAL  OPTION 

This  new  system  of  selection  and  tenure  of 
Judges  would  apply  mandatorily  to  the  su- 
preme and  the  superior  courts,  the  two  appel- 
late courts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  all  courts 
in  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  Counties. 
Under  "local  option"  it  may  be  adopted  at 
an  election  by  the  voters  in  other  judicial 
districts  in  Pennsylvania. 

Under  this  plan,  the  Governor  would  fill 
Judicial  vacancies  by  appointment  from  a 
p.Hiel  submitted  to  him  by  a  judicial  nomi- 
nating conunisslon. 

For  the  supreme  and  the  superior  courts, 
there  would  be  a  single  Judicial  nominating 
commission,  consisting  of  three  citizens 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  three  lawyers 
selected  by  the  lawyers  of  the  State  under 
rules  esabllshed  by  the  supreme  court,  and 
one  Judge  chosen  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  supreme  court. 

In  Philadelphia  County  and  Allegheny 
C Jinty,  smd  in  any  other  judicial  district 
wlv  ?e  citizens  vote  to  adopt  the  plan,  there 
wwild  be  a  similar,  but  separate,  commission 
for  each  such  county  or  district,  the  members 
other  than  the  judge  to  be  resident  in  such 
county  or  district. 

The  Judicial  nominating  commission  would 
Eiibmit  a  panel  of  three  names  to  the  Gov- 
ernor for  each  vacancy  to  be  filled.  If  the 
Governor  did  not  act  within  60  days,  the  com- 
n:i  sion  would  submit  a  panel  of  three  addl- 
tii.al  names.  If  the  Governor  did  not  act 
within  an  additional  60-day  period,  the  chief 
Justice  would  have  the  duty  of  making  the 
aptiointment  from  among  the  six  names 
wi.nh  were  submitted  to  the  Governor. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  any  judge 
.'  iviointed  by  the  Governor,  upon  nomination 
by  the  judicial  nominating  conunisslon, 
w  nid  serve  for  approximately  2  years  before 
hi=  name  appeared  on  the  ballot.  Then,  at 
. '.I  appropriate  election,  he  would  come  before 
the  voters  on  a  nonpartisan  ballot,  on  which 
ihire  would  be  no  other  candidate.  The 
stigie  question  to  the  voters  would  be 
T^hether  the  judge  should  be  retained  in 
I'tfice. 

l!"  a  majority  of  electors  should  vote  neg- 
utively,  a  vacancy  would  exist,  which  would 
•ic  iln  be  filled  by  the  Governor  from  panels 
submitted  to  him  by  the  Judicial  nominating 
commission. 

Whenever  a  judge  should  come  up  for  re- 
election, the  same  procedure  would  be  fol- 
l')wed. 


The  proposed  judiciary  article  contains 
numerous  other  provisions  to  promote  the 
effective  administration  of  Justice  in  our 
courts. 

These  include  prohibitions  upon  the  mak- 
ing of  political  contributions  or  engaging  In 
political  activities  by  judges;  provisions  Ux 
the  compulsory  retirement  of  judges  so  men- 
tally or  physically  incapacitated  as  sub- 
stantially to  prevent  them  from  perfbrming 
their  duty,  and  for  the  removal,  suspension 
and  discipline  of  judges  for  misconduct  in 
office,  and  other  provisions  implement^ing  the 
purposes  of  the  article.  All  of  these  have 
been  tried  and  proved  effective  elsewhere, 
and  they  are  supported  by  the  leading  pro- 
fessional organizations  in  the  country  ^on- 
soring  judicial  reform. 

NEED  FOB  SUPPORT 

The  need  for  the  reforms  provided  by  the 
proposed  judiciary  article  is  clear.  How  can 
they  be  achieved? 

Experience  elsewhere  has  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  this  result  will  be  accom- 
plished only  through  an  aroused  citizenry. 

Last  month,  GoverncH'  Scranton,  after 
pledging  his  unqualified  support  of  the  pro- 
posed Judicial  article  as  "essential  for  the 
future  of  our  Judicial  system  and  for  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania"  and  pledging  that 
he  would  do  everything  within  his  power 
to  achieve  its  passage  at  the  coming  session 
of  the  legislature — and  h<^efully  for  its  sub- 
sequent approval  by  the  people — obtained 
the  approval  of  Richard  C.  Bond,  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  serve  as  chairman,  and  Gustave 
G.  Amsterdam,  of  Philadelphia;  John  S.  Rice, 
of  Gettysburg,  and  J.  C.  Warner,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, as  vice  chairman,  of  a  statewide  bi- 
partisan organization  to  work  for  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

If  the  Judiciary  article  is  to  be  adopted, 
everyone  will  have  to  join  forces  with  Bond's 
organization  to  prevail  over  strongly  en- 
trenched political  powers  who  consider  their 
interests  to  be  involved;  magistrates,  alder- 
men, and  Justices  of  the  peace,  whose  posi- 
tions will  be  eliminated;  in  some  cases  sin- 
cere but  misguided  citizens  who  oppose  any 
change;  and  perhaps  most  deadly  of  all.  the 
inertia  which  so  often  results  In  inaction  on 
worthy  bills  in  the  leglslattire. 


Govern(»  Scranton  has  urged  that  Judicial 
reform  be  a  t<^  priority  Item  at  this  sesaloa 
of  the  leglslatxire.  It  should  be.  Energetic 
public  support  is  essential,  however,  and  the 
time  for  it  is  now. 


To  Achieve  Judicial  Reform 

Long  delayed  reforms  in  the  court  systems 
of  Pennsylvania  may  become  a  reality,  at 
last,  if  the  people  of  this  State — public  and 
private  citizens  alike,  liTesi>ectlve  of  politi- 
cal party — will  Join  in  a  massive  effort  to 
persuade  the  legislature  to  take  affirmative 
action  this  year. 

The  Immense  need  for  judicial  reform — 
and  how  the  proposed  changes  would  help 
to  eliminate  existing  Inefflclences  and  in- 
justices— were  told  in  autiiorltative  and  il- 
luminating detail  by  Bernard  G.  Segal,  form- 
er chancellor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, In  an  article  In  the  Today's  World 
section  of  Sunday's  Inquirer.  The  clear  case 
made  by  this  distinguished  attorney  in  sup- 
port of  judicial  reform  should  be  instru- 
mental in  arousing  civic  minded  Individuals 
and  organizations  to  participate  actively  In  a 
drive  to  enact  the  reforms. 

As  Mr.  Segal  noted,  the  State  Investigation 
of  the  magistrate  system  in  Philadelphia  has 
served  to  locus  public  attention  on  one  area 
of  the  judiciary  where  need  for  reform  Is  es- 
pecially acute. 

"In  a  modern  court  system,"  Mr.  Segal 
said,  "there  is  no  room  for  individuals  to 
preside  in  courts  of  Justice  who  are  selected 
solely  on  a  political  basis  and  have  neither 
training  nor  experience  to  enable  them  to 
read  and  understand,  let  alone  interpret  and 
enforce,  the  laws." 

Better  court  administration,  on  a  State- 
wide basis,  and  nonpartisan  selection  of 
judges  under  the  "Pennslyvanla  plan"  are 
among  other  reforms  that  are  overdue. 


Alaska  Disaster  Highlighted  Ciril  Defease 
and  Military  Support  Role 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

OF   ALASBLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  28.  1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  catastrc^hic  earthquake  of  last 
March  which  wrought  havoc  in  Anchor- 
age and  other  communities  of  south- 
central  Alaska  furnished  the  setting  and 
a  preview  of  how  the  civil  defense  and 
military  team  might  function  in  a  na- 
tional disaster.  Experts  have  com- 
mented that  only  a  nuclear  attack  might 
exceed  the  quake  for  disruptive  effect 
over  a  wide  area,  for  variety  and  magni- 
tude of  disaster  conditions  produced. 
Noteworthy  in  the  high  degree  of  team- 
work achieved  between  the  military  and 
civil  defense  people  during  the  emergency 
period  following  the  quake  in  Alaska  was 
adherence  to  the  basic  policy  that  mili- 
tary assistance  in  connection  with  dis- 
asters will  complement,  not  supplant  civil 
defense.  Planning  now  underway  to 
strengthen  this  teamwork  relationship 
in  all  our  States  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing future  disasters  is  ably  and  Inter- 
estingly recounted  by  Mr.  William  P. 
Durkee,  Director  of  Civil  Defense,  In  an 
article  in  the  November  1964  edition  of 
the  Army  Information  Digest,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Civa  Defense — The  MiLrrART  StrppoRT  Role 
(By  WUliam  P.  Durkee.  Director  of  ClvU  De- 
fense.    Office    of    the    Secretary    of    the 
Army) 

Although  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  team  only  since  March  31.  1964,  this 
clvlUan  agency  now  iinder  the  direct  con- 
trol of  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stephen  Alles 
actually  has  a  long  history  of  ooc^jeration 
with  the  Army  in  fighting  peacetime  dis- 
asters. When  a  hurricane  lashes  a  coastal 
area,  a  tornado  rips  through  a  community, 
an  earthquake  shakes  a  State,  we  find  Army 
troops  and  clvU  defense  personnel  working 
side  by  side  to  contain  damage,  save  lives 
and  restore  normal  conditions.  This  is  the 
concept  of  military  support  for  civil  author- 
ity in  emergencies.  Military  support  for  civil 
government — not  military  control  in  emer- 
gencies— is  a  manifestation  of  our  demo- 
cratic process  and  Is  a  tradition  deeply 
rooted  in  national  life. 

A  good  example  of  the  military  support 
concept  Is  stlU  fresh  In  the  minds  of  many 
Americans.  On  Good  Friday  1964.  the  State 
of  Alaska  was  rocked  by  the  mightiest  earth- 
quake ever  recorded  on  this  continent.  The 
catastrophe  put  to  the  test  not  only  estab- 
lished civil  defense-mUltary  plans  for  emer- 
gencies but  the  Ingenuity  of  both  in  thl* 
face  of  the  disaster. 

The  quake  struck  at  6:35  pjn.,  Alaska 
standard  time.  Within  minutes  after  the 
tremors  subsided,  the  State  civil  defense 
permanent  staff  was  in  action  and  military 
communications  specialists  were  among  the 
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flTBt  persons  to  augment  It.  Within  a  short 
time,  military  assistance  of  every  kind,  re- 
quested by  civilian  authorities,  was  on  the 
wa3r-  to  hard-bit  communities  under  orders 
from  the  commander  in  chief,  Aiimfca,  Lt. 
Gen.  Raymond  J.  Reeves,  USAF. 

When  civil  officials  In  Anchorage  called 
together  the  group  that  was  to  coordinate 
and  contrcri  the  fight  against  the  disaster, 
General  Reeves  and  members  of  his  staff  at- 
tended. Subsequently,  General  Reeves  com- 
mented that  he  had  quickly  found  It  neces- 
sary to  fimnel  military  assistance  which  he 
controlled  through  civil  defense  to  prevent 
duplication  and  maintain  efficient  operations. 
The  major  military  assistance  effort  was 
mounted  from  Port  Richardson  and  Elmen- 
dorf  Air  Force  Base.  These  installations 
provided  the  4th  Battalion,  23d  Infantry, 
and  units  of  the  60th  Infantry  and  the  56th 
Military  Police  detachment,  as  well  as  Air 
Force  personnel  and  planes  for  airlift  opera- 
tions. The  Alaska  Scouts  (National  Guard), 
encamped  at  Port  Richardson,  were  pressed 
into  service.  At  Kodlak,  personnel  of  the 
Navy  station  provided  military  help  to  local 
authorities. 

Assistance  by  the  military  ranged  over  a 
broad  field.  MUltary  imits  pt^ced  stricken 
«rea«,  set  up  search  and  rescue  ptirtles,  fed 
and  sheltered  the  homeless,  established  water 
points  and  installed  emergency  power  units. 

The  airlift  provided  by  the  Air  Force,  at 
the  request  of  Alaska  civil  defense,  exceeded 
in  magnitude  that  of  any  previous  peacetime 
disaster.  In  one  feat,  the  Air  Force  lifted  » 
330.000  pound  Bailey  bridge  into  the  State. 

In  short,  the  military  in  Alaska  wrote  a 
new  and  often  heroic  chapter  in  the  history 
of  service  to  the  civilian  community  in  time 
of  need. 

By  coincidence,  the  Alaska  quake  struck  as 
studies  and  plans  in  the  Defense  Department 
by  the  Army  staff  and  OCD  were  already  well 
underway,  aimed  at  improving  the  effective- 
ness of  nUlitary  support  of  civilian  authori- 
ties in  national  emergency. 

T*>  ■otne  extent,  Alaska  furnished  a  preview 
<rf  how  th«  military  and  civil  defense  team 
might  function  in  a  nationwide  disaster 
Experts  have  commented  that  only  a  nuclear 
attack  might  exceed  the  quake  for  disruptive 
effect  over  a  wide  area,  for  variety  and  mag- 
nitude of  disaster  conditions  produced,  and 
for  responaes  evoked  from  civilian  agencies 
and  military  tmtts  on  the  scene.  In  the 
harder  hit  areas,  only  the  element  of  radio- 
active fallout  was  lacking  to  produce  condi- 
tions similar  to  a  post-nuclear-attack  sltua- 

tlOD. 

The  Alaskan  experience  has  lent  added 
weight  to  studies  of  the  Army's  role  before 
and  after  a  nuclear  attack.  These  studies  are 
pointing  to  new  missions  for  active  and 
Reserve  personnel  and  National  Guard  units 
in  support  of  civil  authority.  Nothing  In  this 
planning  process,  however.  Is  Intended  to 
detract  from  the  Army's  primary  mission  of 
offensive  and  defensive  combat  against  an 
aAtacker.  Civil  defense  fully  recognizes  that 
the  ArmylB  major  role  in  a  war  Is  to  fight 

The  civil  defense  effort  todav  is  centered 
on  fallout  protection.  The  objective  Is  to 
establish  a  national  shelter  system,  equipped 
and  provisioned,  to  enable  the  population  to 
survive  a  critical  period  of  fallout  following 
a  nuclear  attack.  '^ 

To  produce  shelter  space  quickly  and  eco- 
nomlcally,  OCD.  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  first  assessed  the  Nation's 
existing  shelter  resources  in  a  national  sur- 
vey In  1962. 

The  survey  has  located  potential  shelter 
for  more  than  121  million  persons  In  large 
heavily  constructed  buildings  and  InstaUa- 
tlons.  Some  of  it  is  located  on  military  posts 
and  InstallaUons.  and  offers  protection  for 
military  dependents  and  noncombatants 
Public  shelters  are  currently  being  stocked 
with  food,  water,  medical,  and  sanitation 
supplies,  and  equipped  with  radiation  detec- 
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tton  Instnmients,  furnished  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  local  conunttnity  governments 
through  OCD. 

More  than  80.000  buildings  are  marked  to- 
day with  the  distinctive  black  and  yellow 
signs  indicating  that  they  could  be  used  in 
an  emergency.  More  than  47,000  of  these 
structures,  with  space  for  3£  million  people, 
are  stocked  and  ready  for  use. 

The  main  thrust  of  oth«r  OCD  programs 
provides  support  for  the  national  shelter 
system.  These  programs  are  essentially  de- 
signed to  create  organizations  and  train  peo- 
ple at  every  level  of  government  to  estab- 
lish plans  and  carry  out  emergency  operations 
during  and  after  attack. 

Under  a  matching  funds  program,  the  Of- 
fice of  Civil  Defense  shares  with  the  States 
and  cities  the  costs  of  maintaining  local  and 
State  organizations,  training  people,  and 
building  hardened  local  emergency  operating 
systems  and  command  and  control  commu- 
nications for  civilian  authorities.  OCD  pro- 
vides funds  to  selected  radio  broadcasting 
stations  to  harden  their  facilities  against  fall- 
out to  permit  continuous  radio  broadcasting 
to  the  public  in  emergenclee. 

Civil  defense  planners  anticipate  that  in- 
creased military  support  for  many  of  these 
operations  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  months 
ahead.  In  June,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
approved  a  plan  to  use  the  headquarters  of 
State  adjutants  general  and  National  Guard 
for  planning  and  controlling  military  support 
of  civil  defense.  Secretary  Alles  has  outlined 
the  plan  in  a  letter  to  State  Governors  and 
has  asked  for  their  acceptance. 

The  plan,  developed  by  a  Obntlnental  Army 
Command  Planning  Group  under  direction 
of  MaJ.  Gen.  Hugh  M.  Exton,  reinforces  the 
basic  policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  military  assistance  will  complement  but 
not  be  a  substitute  for  civil  participation  in 
civil  defense. 

The  essential  element  of  the  plan  Is  the 
establishment  of  a  military  headquarters  in 
each  State  for  planning  the  use  of  the  State's 
military  resources  in  support  of  civil  defense 
in  emergencies.  The  State  tdjutant  general 
would  have  this  planning  responsibility. 

Continental  Army  commanders  would  des- 
ignate Army  Active  and  Reserve  units  as 
well  as  those  units  of  the  other  services 
which  have  been  made  available  to  zone  of 
interior  armies  to  support  dvll  defense  op- 
erations and  planning.  In  a  national  emer- 
gency, it  is  contemplated  that  the  adjutant 
general  and  his  staff  would  be  ordered  into 
active  military  service  and  become  the  State 
military  commander  with  the  mission  of  pro- 
viding military  support  to  eivU  authorities 
In  accordance  with  prepared  plans. 

Today,  the  adjutants  general  and  civil  de- 
fense directors  in  each  State  are  studyin"'  this 
plan  and  preparing  commente.  The  outlook 
ta  favorable.  In  1963,  at  its  convention  in 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Adjutants  Gen- 
eral Association  adopted  a  unanimous  resolu- 
tion expressing  support  and  approval  of  the 
concept. 

Various  branches  of  the  Army  have  parti- 
cipated in  the  new  civil  defense  program 
since  Its  transfer  to  the  Defense  Department 
in  August  1961. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  (with  the 
Navy  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks)  has  super- 
vised the  monumental  task  of  surveying  everv 
structure  in  the  Nation  capable  of  serving 
as  a  public  fallout  shelter. 

Some  additional  Army  contributions  to 
civil  defense: 

Army  posts  and  Installations  throughout 
the  country  are  under  orders  to  cooperate 
with  local  civil  defense  authorities  on  shel- 
ter use  plans,  and  are  estabUshing  shelters 
on  installations  for  civilian  dependents  and 
employees. 

Army  personnel,  under  CONARC  directives 
are  helping  to  train  civilians  in  the  use  of 
radiological    monitoring    instruments. 


Army  communications  systems  are  carry 
Ing    clvU    defense    messages    and    providing 
other  support.  * 

An  Army  unit  is  touring  the  country  with 
a  mobUe  civU  defense  exhibit  to  demonstrate 
protection  methods  against  radioactive  fall 
out. 

National  Guard  units  have  assisted  local 
civil  defense  agencies  with  personnel  and 
transport  to  move  fallout  shelter  supplies 
from  warehouses  to   local   shelters. 

Civil  defense  and  the  Army  have  long  been 
partners  in  fighting  disaster  in  peacetime 
Today,  we  are  seeing  the  inaugiuration  of  a 
closely  integrated  effort,  with  support  and 
direction  from  the  highest  defense  ofBciaLs. 
to  place  the  vast  resources,  manpower,  skills 
and  equipment  of  the  military  in  a  better 
position  to  aid  civil  government  under  con- 
ditions of  nuclear  attack. 

A  well -coordinated  military  and  civilian 
effort  Is  basic  to  a  strong  structure  of  na- 
tional defense — a  structixre  which  serves  the 
cause  of  peace  in  this  nuclear  age. 


Winsfoii   Churchill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or   VIHOINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  28,  1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  most 
eloquent,  timely,  and  ntting  editorial  on 
the  late  Winston  Churchill.  The  edi- 
torial is  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 

Jan. 25,  1965) 

Winston  Chuechiix 

Churchill  la  dead,  gone  from  the  world  he 
saved.  And  the  world  he  saved,  distracted 
still  by  the  flow  and  eddy  of  the  aftermath, 
has  not  yet  reckoned  Its  debt  to  him. 

Perhaps  that  sum  cannot  be  reckoned  up. 
so  great  it  is.  Our  very  troubles  of  this  time 
derive  fnxn  that  more  nearly  mortal  evil 
that  Ch\irchill  fought  and  ended. 

Are  the  emerging  nations  irritated  and 
frustated  at  what  they  take  to  be  surviv.'ls 
of  the  British  Raj?  Had  it  not  been  for 
ChurchUl,  they  would  have  been  spared  their 
hurt  feelings,  for  they  would  never  have 
emerged  at  all. 

Does  Charles  de  Gaulle  grow  restive  at  the 
failure  of  the  nations  to  see  his  glory?  The 
question  would  not  have  arisen  without 
Churchill  to  fight  for  a  Prance  that  h-.ti 
been  captured. 

Are  we  ourselves  troubled  with  the  pr^b- 
lems  of  the  alliance?  We'd  have  been  spared 
our  troubles  had  not  ChurchlU  stood  when 
all  else  fell.  Is  it  hard  and  endless  to  achieve 
the  unity  of  Eiu-ope?  There  was  a  European 
unity  of  slavery  and  depravity  designed  ta 
last  a  thousand  years.  Because  of  Churchill 
it  is  no  more. 

The  Russians  themselves  may  count  their 
debt  to  that  great  man.  Had  England  made 
its  peace  with  evil,  the  Soviet  state  would 
have  dropped  into  the  dark  of  history  or 
have  become,  in  the  extension  of  the  Stalin - 
Hitler  pact,  the  complete  political  expression 
of  the  worst  shadows  in  Stalin's  mind. 

But  Churchill  did  not  fail.  He  lived  and 
spoke  and  fought,  and  so  all  of  us  live  as  we 
do. 
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In  and  age  of  i»T)gresstve  thought,  he 
seemed  an  odd  man  to  become  a  hero.  He 
liked  cigars  and  brandy  and  high  cuisine.  He 
believed  deeply  In  the  virtue  of  royalty.  He 
believed  in  the  British  empire.  In  gallantry, 
in  chivalry.  He  laelieved  in  language  and 
in  the  golden  deeds  of  the  English  past.  In 
ux  age  that  wrote  history  in  terms  of  social 
movements  and  philosophical  evolution, 
Chiu-chUl  read  history  as  a  glorious  record 
of  brave  men  and  the  things  they  did  fw  oxir 

country.  .   ^  j. 

He  was  old  fashioned  and  out  of  date. 
But  when  the  hour  struck  It  was  his  alone. 
For  the  evil  that  rose  in  Germany  was  a 
timeless  evil.  To  meet  it  required  a  cast  of 
mind  that  Churchill  had,  a  dedicated  inno- 
cence, a  beUef  in  battles  and  in  courage. 
The  monstrous'  German  war  gods  came  up 
from  tmder  movmtains  and  brandished  again 
their  hammers  and  axes.  Their  shadow  of 
death  spread  through  the  heart  of  Europe, 
north  to  the  polar  ice.  south  to  the  Sahara, 
over  all  of  Prance  and  paused  for  a  moment 
at  the  little  strip  of  water  before  England. 

In  that  moment  Chiu-chiU  spoke  and  his 
voice  was  like  Roland's  horn  of  RoncesvaUes. 
He  broke  the  spell  of  the  evil  magician  and 
roused  the  world  to  fight  for  Its  freedom. 
Against  the  Wehrmacht's  mechanical  might, 
he  had,  for  a  whUe,  only  the  gallantry,  the 
coin-age,  the  spirit,  of  his  people.  These  old- 
f  a.«;hloned  virtues  held  the  battle. 

He  saved  the  world  and  his  world  at  home 
replied  by  turning  him  out  of  office,  for  a 
new  time  had  come.  He  said  that  he  wo\ild 
not  preside  over  the  dissolution  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire,  but  it  is  dissolved  and  it  had  to 
be  dissolved.  Yet  whatever  hope  of  freedom 
and  dignity  all  men  have  today,  they  owe  in 
part  to  the  last  glorious  flight  of  that  empire 
and  to  the  ability  of  the  empire  to  bring 
forth,  as  its  last  gift,  the  man,  Winston 
Chiu-chiU. 

May  angels  attend  him. 


the  population  of  Texas  is  almost  5  times 
that  of  West  Virginia  Imt  it  is  going  to  get 
23  times  as  much  as  West  IHrginia  for  tlie 
war  on  poverty. 

Minnesota,  which  Is  the  home  Vice -Pres- 
ident-elect Hubert  HTnePHarr,  has  Just  about 
twice  West  Virginia's  population  but  it  is 
assigned  $1,449,407,  <x  more  than  three  times 
as  much  as  West  Virginia. 

New  Jersey,  which  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  our  wealthier  States,  Is 
being  allocated  the  top  amount  of  war  on 
poverty  money.  $12,456,361.  Kentucky, 
where  a  determined  effort  Is  t)elng  made  to 
get  rid  of  the  two  BepubUcan  Senators,  Is 
to  be  the  recipient  of  the  second  highest 
amount.  $10,416,242. 

President  Johnson's  own  proud  State  of 
Texas  ranks  third  with  Oregon  in  fovirth 
spot  at  $8,219,670.  Oregon's  population  is 
Just  about  the  same  as  West  Virginia's  but 
they  must  be  really  hard  up  there  firianclally 
to  qualify  for  20  times  the  amount  set  up 
for  us. 

We  are  not  quarreling  about  the  amount 
but  we  are  quarreling  about  West  Virginia 
always  being  labeled  among  the  poverty- 
striken.  The  next  time  President  Johnson  or 
Vice  President  Humphset  or  even  David  and 
Chet  come  carpetbagging  around  West  Vir- 
ginia and  expressing  their  sympathy  over 
oiir  sad  plight.  West  Virginians  can  hold  their 
heads  high  and  tell  these  do-gooders  to  clean 
up  their  own  back  yards. 

Their  home-State  poverty  is  obviously 
worse  than  ours  becavise  we  are  sure  these 
politicians  who  were  so  solicitous  In  the  pre- 
election days  would  not  let  us  down  after 
the  election,  particularly  since  the  great  nva- 
Jority  of  West  Virginians  dutifully  voted  the 
straight  Democratic  ticket. 


FestiTal  for  Israel  Bonds 


A  Guest  Editorial:  Look  Who's  Favored 
in  Poverty  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF   SOUTH   CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28. 196S 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  from  the  Martinsburg,  W.  Va., 
Journal,  sheds  some  very  interesting  light 
on  the  administration  of  the  antipoverty 
program.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  would 
benefit  from  reading  it,  and  request 
unanimous  consent  to  include  it  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 
A  Guest  EnrroRiAL:  Look  Who's  Favored  in 

POVEKTT  WAB 

West  Virginians  received  some  pre-Christ- 
mas  news  which  should  be  counted  among 
the  "good"  variety.  After  aU  of  these  years 
of  the  politicians  telling  us  how  poverty- 
striken  we  are  here  in  West  Virginia,  we  note 
that  on  the  flrst  tentative  allocation  of  funds 
1  jr  President  Johnson's  war  on  poverty,  our 
Htate  ranks  26th  down  the  line  in  money  to 
be  spent. 

We  are  to  be  aUoted  the  grand  sum  of 
8423,811.  This  averages  out  to  almost  25 
cents  per  person.  That  really  ought  to  wipe 
out  our  poverty  In  a  hurry. 

While  West  Virginia  Is  to  get  $423,811  for 
the  war  on  iwverty,  guess  how  much  Is  as- 
signed to  the  fabiUously  wealthy  State  of 
Texas  which  Just  happens  to  be  the  home  of 
President  Johnson?    $9,776,483.    Adn:iittedly, 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1965 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Hon. 
Charles  H.  Silver,  the  distinguished 
executive  assistant  to  the  mayor  cxf  New 
York  City,  early  this  month  addressed 
the  annual  Channukah  Festival  for 
Israel  Bonds,  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den. His  address  is  worthy  of  attention; 
therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 
Address   by    Charles   H.   Sn.VKR,   Chairman, 

Channukah  Festival  for  Israel,  Madison 

Square    Garden,    January    4,    1965 

We  are  prlvUeged  to  greet  many  honored 
guests  tonight — but  our  one  guest  of  honor 
is  the  State  of  Israel. 

We  have  gathered  to  celebrate  the  survival 
of  our  blessed  infant  commonwealth — as  we 
bid  you  "Shalom" — and  welcome  to  a  glcxlous 
festival  of  celebration  and  rejoicing. 

We  rejoice  that  Israel  endures  as  a  Ught 
among  the  nations — a  living  symbol  of  the 
triumph  of  freedcan. 

Little  more  than  a  decade  ago  there  was 
only  a  hope  and  a  prayer — but  Israel  has 
grown  from  strength  to  strength  above  her 
bloodstained  stones  and  barren  desert. 

History  records  no  more  inspiring  victory 
than  this.  Out  of  heartbreak  and  hardship, 
our  people  have  carved  this  proud  young  na- 
tion that  declares  the  glory  of  God  and  th« 


brotherhood  of  man.  In  an  age  that  has 
known  horror  enough  to  shatter  the  very 
meaning  of  the  word  "civilization" — this  ona 
miracle  has  emerged  as  the  foremost  hu- 
manitarian achievement  ot  our  century. 

Here,  in  our  ancient  homeland,  we  are 
healing  the  scars  of  centxiries  of  human 
tragedy. 

Prom  the  ovens  of  Buchenwald  •  •  • 
from  the  dust  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  from 
the  heaped-up  bones,  the  mass  graves,  the 
smoldering  embers  of  the  Nazi  nightmare 
•  •  •  has  come  this  one  light  against  the 
darkness. 

^Ix  milUon  Jewish  dead  are  listening  as  we 
say:  "You  live  again  as  long  as  Israel  Uves." 
It  Is  the  answer  •  •  •  the  smrvlval  of  this 
land  of  hope  and  salvaticm  is  an  inspiration 
to  every  man  who  struggles  against  oppres- 
sion or  persecuticm  in  any  fcH-m,  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 

Israel  is  a  living  reminder  of  a  few  glorious 
pages  of  history  that  the  world  must  never 
forget,  for  they  echo  an  ancient  prayer  and 
the  prcHnise  of  the  Almighty  that  our  dwell- 
ing place  would  be  redeemed  •  •  •  that  the 
dream  of  our  people  would — at  last— come 
true. 

Prom  this  land,  every  Jew,  wherever  he 
makes  his  own  home,  takes  new  spirit  and 
courage. 

This  is  the  promised  land,  and  the  land  of 
promise  *  *  *  a  haven  for  the  homeless,  the 
helpless  and  the  wanderer  on  aU  the  deso- 
late and  forsaken  roads  of  a  tormented  world. 
Israel,  today,  justifies  the  courage  that, 
yesterday,  fought  against  impossible  odds  to 
bring  about  Its  birth.  And,  like  our  own 
God-loved  land  of  America,  she  heralds  the 
coming  of  an  even  greater  tomcHTOw. 

Her  future  is  the  si>ecial  responsibUity  of 
everyone  who  loves  Uberty — but  ours  most 
of  all  because  we  are  Jews  and  because  our 
blood  and  heritage  is  linked  to  Israel. 

And  it  is  our  problem  now — as  never  be- 
fore— because  we  cannot  begin  to  guess  what 
tragedy  may  be  in  store  if  we  delay. 

We  all  do  our  share  in  many  worthwhile 
charities.  This  is  not  a  charity.  There  was 
a  time  when  we  emptied  o\ir  pockets  for 
Israel  believing  that  the  bonds  we  bought 
would  probably  prove  to  be  an  outright  gift. 
We  know  better  now.  Israel  bonds  are  a 
sound,  gUt-edged  investment — ^but  that  isn't 
why  we  buy  them. 

Our  duty  to  Israel  is  one  we  inherit  from 
the  centuries.  It  is  an  obligation  we  owe 
by  our  birthright — and  one  we  should  be 
proud  to  pay.  The  return  Is  substantial,  but 
monetary  gain  is  surely  not  our  greatest 
Interest. 

This  is  a  time  in  the  destiny  of  Israel  that 
calls  for  action  rather  than  words.  A  na- 
tion's future  is  in  your  hands  •  •  •  and 
time  is  running  out.  For  Israel,  for  the 
world  and  for  each  one  of  us,  this  is  the  hour 
of  decision. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  that  has  not  been 
said  before,  but  there  is  more  to  do  than  we 
have  ever  done  before. 

Israel,  defending  herself  on  every  hand, 
needs  help  desperately  and  immediately. 
Much  of  her  resources  that  should  go  into 
projects  of  peace  and  industry  must  continue 
to  be  poured  into  her  armed  defenses  and 
the  military  equipment  on  which  she  relies 
to  protect  her  very  existence. 

Today,  after  years  of  treachery  and  terror, 
her  flag  flies  proudly  among  the  banners  of 
freedom.  Her  harvest  is  bountiful.  But  her 
borders  still  bristle  with  guns,  and  her  peo- 
ple enjoy  only  a  perilous  independence. 

Thank  God  that  blood  is  thicker  than  wa- 
ter ••  •  even  3,000  miles  of  water  •  •  • 
and  your  presence  tonight  signifies  that  even 
the  vast  oceans  between  America  and  Israel 
are  not  as  deep  or  as  strong  as  the  identical 
blood  that  runs  in  our  veins. 

And  this  blood  has  a  voice .  It  ciiea  out 
for  Israel's  honor.  It  shouts  that  self- 
defense  must  not  be  labeled  aggrealon.  It 
proclaims  tbat  human  decency  must  not  be 
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abandoned — that  human  lives  muat  not  be 
lost — that  provocation  must  not  be  met  with 
appeasement. 

By  keeping  the  candle  of  Israel  lighted 
on  the  menorah  of  civilization,  we  are  help- 
ing to  win — for  all  men  and  all  nations — the 
blessings  of  liberty. 

May  God  grant  us  the  will,  the  strength, 
and  the  means — to  achieve  this  great  pur- 
pose. 

May  God  grant  that  here  •  •  •  In  our 
time  and  for  all  time  •  •  •  Israel  may  con- 
tinue to  declare  to  all  mankind  •  •  *. 

This  is  a  land  of  peace  and  purpose  pure — 

Where  honor  dwells,  where  justice  rules 

supreme; 

This  is  a  land  of  freedom,  strong  and  sure — 

Where  men  may  build — and  speak — and 

pray — and  dream. 


January  28 


Progress  in  Chile — Effectiveness  of 
Thomas  Mann 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or   MIITNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  28,  1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  recent  article,  John  Chamberlain  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  Chile  is  going  to 
solve  its  problems  without  making  a  turn 
to  Castroism.  He  also  commented  fav- 
orably on  the  influence  of  Thomas  Mann, 
President  Johnson's  special  assistant  for 
Latin  America,  on  United  States-Latin 
American  relations.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  John  Chamberlain's  syndi- 
cated column  entitled  "A  Logjam  Breaks 
in  Latin  America."  published  on  January 
16,  1965,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(King  Features  Syndicate,  Jan.  16.  1965] 
These   Days:    A   Logjam   Breaks  in  Latin 
America 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 
Cuba's  Che  Guevara  is  still  calling  for  sub- 
version in  ChUe.  but  it  begins  to  look  as  If 
that  country  were  going  to  solve  its  prob- 
lems without  making  any  desperate  turn  to 
Castroism. 

The  biggest  obstacle  that  the  new  Chilean 
Christian  Democratic  government  of  Presi- 
dent Eduardo  Frei  has  had  to  surmount  can 
be  sumsied  up  in  one  word:  copper.  The 
local  mines  that  produce  this  metal,  which 
accounts  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  Chile's 
foreign  exchange,  have  been  nominally  owed 
by  great  foreign  companies  such  as  Ana- 
conda and  Kennecott.  Paralyzed  for  years 
by  the  threats  of  expropriation  and  national- 
isation of  their  properties,  the  Anaconda  and 
Kennecott  companies  had  done  practically 
nothing  to  expand  their  Chilean  production. 
The  Braden  property  belonging  to  Kennecott 
in  Chile  is  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  cop- 
per in  the  world,  but  with  a  local  tax  rate 
running  to  some  85  percent  of  profits  Kenne- 
cott had  actually  diverted  Investment  funds 
that  might  have  gone  to  Chile  Into  a  renova- 
tion of  western  U.S.  mines  with  much  poorer 
quality  ore. 

Now.  suddenly,  the  logjam  is  broken:  Ana- 
conda. Cerro,  and  Kennecott  have  all  worked 
out  patterns  that  give  Chile  equal— and  even 
better — partnership  in  the  mines. 


Each  side.  In  the  negotiations  leading  up 
to  the  new  agreements,  has  given  up  a  big 
token  of  false  pride  to  get  the  realities  of 
more  profit  for  everybody  concerned.  Ken- 
necott has  agreed  to  transfer  the  business 
of  its  Braden  subsidiary  to  a  new  Chilean 
corporation,  the  Sociedad  Mlnera  El 
Tenlente,  S.A.  The  Chilean  Government 
gets  a  51 -percent  Interest  in  this  new  corpo- 
ration, with  Kennecott  retalDlng  49  percent. 

The  company  is  to  get  $80  million  for  the 
surrendered  51  percent.  But  the  Chileans 
will  be  able  to  fund  the  payment  out  of 
their  share  of  the  copper  profits  quite  easily, 
for  Kennecott  has  agreed  to  expand  Braden 
production  from  180,000  ton*  a  year  to  280.- 
000  tons.  It  win  take  5  years  to  complete 
the  expansion.  Meanwhile  the  total  tax 
rate  on  Kennecott's  Chilean  earnings  will  be 
44  percent — or  about  half  off  what  it  Is  at 
present. 

This  points  up  the  calming  influence  that 
President  Johnson's  Latin  American  policy 
coordinator,  Thomas  Mann,  has  had  on  the 
course  of  recent  United  States-Latin  rela- 
tions. 

Thomas  Mann  works  behind  the  scenes. 
He  has  gotten  tremendous  results  every- 
where he  has  had  the  opportunity  to  work. 
He  was  an  adviser  to  the  Elsenhower  govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  Guatemalan  ttike- 
over  by  the  Communists — and  it  wasn't  very 
long  before  the  Communists  were  ousted. 

He  was  Ambassador  to  Mexico — and  Mexico 
is  today  the  only  Latin  American  country 
that  can  sell  its  bonds  abroad.  He  let  it  be 
known  that  the  United  States  would  look 
with  complaisance  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
leftist  Qoulart  regime  in  Brazil — £ind  the 
ouster  of  Goulart  came  off  on  the  Brazilians' 
own  schedule.  He  worked  out  the  new  canal 
approach  that  did  so  much  to  defuse  the 
Panama  crisis. 

Thomas  Mann  hasn't  been  able  to  solve 
the  problem  of  Cuba,  but  as  thousands  of 
U.S.  citizens  continue  to  bypass  Havana 
to  spend  winter  vacation  money  in  Jamaica, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Barbados,  and  the  Ba- 
hamas, more  and  more  Cubans  must  be 
thinking  that  Castro  is  tops  as  an  economic 
idiot. 

If  Dean  Rusk  has  any  retirement  plans, 
Thomas  Mann  is  one  of  two  obvious  choices 
to  succeed  him  as  Secretary  of  State.  The 
other  choice  is  Dean  Acheson,  who  has 
learned  much  since  Korea.       1 


Let's  Shorten  Those  Political  Campaigns 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28.  1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  pro- 
posal to  limit  presidential  election  cam- 
paigns to  60  days  continues  to  receive 
strong  support.  The  Danbury,  Conn., 
News-Times,  in  its  edition  of  January 
21,  1965,  published  the  following  edi- 
torial entitled  "Let's  Shorten  Those  Too- 
Long  Political  Campaigns,"  and  with 
your  permission,  I  include  '.he  editorial 
herewith : 

Let's  Shorten  Those  Too  Long  Political 
Campaigns 

Representative  John  S.  Monagan,  who  rep- 
resents the  new  fifth  district,  stretching  from 
Danbury  to  Merlden.  in  the  89th  Congress, 
has  a  good  idea. 

He  proposes  to  limit  presidential  election 
campaigns  to  60  days. 


The  Waterbury  Congressman,  returning 
to  the  House  for  his  fourth  term,  has  al- 
ready Introduced  bills  to  give  the  force  of 
law  to  this  proposal. 

His  House  Joint  Resolution  16  proposes  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing 
that  no  candidate  be  nominated  more  than 
60  days  before  election  day. 

This  would  require  adoption  by  Congress 
and  ratification  by  at  least  38  States  witliin 
7  years   after  its  submission  to  the  States 

Representative  Monagan's  House  Resolu- 
tion 96  would  provide  the  same  60-day  limit, 
but  as  a  Federal  law,  rather  than  as  ..li 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  Congressman  has  termed  long  presi- 
dential campaigns  "expensive,  boring,  un- 
necessary and  provoking  Imposition  on  liie 
public." 

He  told  the  House:  "I  am  convinced  that 
excessive  exposure  soon  lends  to  boredom 
and  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  elec- 
torate and  thus  frustrates  the  main  objec- 
tive of  the  candidates — discussion  of  issues 
with  the  people." 

Vice  President  Humphrey  has  told  Repre- 
sentative MoNAGAN  that  "your  interest  in  this 
problem  wUl  be  of  substantial  Importance 
in  pursuing  the  kind  of  solution  which  is 
acceptable  to  our  political  parties  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States." 

Representative  Monagan's  efforts  in  the 
88th  and  earlier  Congresses  to  limit  presi- 
dential campaigns  attracted  some  Interest 
but  no  action  resulted. 

Now.  with  the  1964  campaign  fresh  in 
mind,  there  is  considerable  Interest  in  the 
proposal. 

Political  conventions  and  campaign  sched- 
ules were  first  adopted  In  days  of  slow  com- 
munications. Candidates  traveled  by  train 
and  spoke  to  only  a  few  hundred  or  a  few 
thousand  people  at  a  time. 

Today  a  presidential  candidate  travels  bv 
Jet  plane  l>ack  and  forth  and  up  and  down 
the  country  In    matter  of  hours. 

His  voice  and  his  views  are  widely  cir- 
culated in  newspapers  and  heard  by  millions 
on  radio  or  television. 

While  we  stick  to  the  old  fashioned  sched- 
ule, a  relic  of  the  days  of  horse  and  buggy 
and  steam  locomotives,  other  countries  man- 
age to  conduct  national  elections  in  a  much 
shorter  time. 

England  named  a  new  government  in  Octo- 
ber with  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  cam- 
paign time  spent  in  the  United  States. 

By  the  time  England  held  Its  election,  tiie 
U.S.  campaign  had  become  antlclimatic  and 
there  were  still  more  weeks  to  go. 

Representative  Monagan  has  been  pushing 
his  shorter  campaign  idea  for  more  than  4 
years. 

This  is  the  year  it  should  be  made  int'. 
law  by  the  Congress. 
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Hydrographic  and  Oceanographic  Surveys 
in  the  Caribbean 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SANTIAGO  POUNCO-ABREU 

RESIDENT    COMMISSIONER    FHOM    PUERTO   RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28.  1965 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  informed  by  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  that  an  oceanographic 
venture  will  be  conducted  by  the  ocean 
survey  ship  Explorer,  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  during  a  4-month 
period  commencing  February  2,  1965. 


The  scheduled  activities  of  the  Ex- 
plorer and  the  description  of  its  mission, 
I  think,  will  be  of  interest  to  all  the 
Members  and  to  the  public  in  general, 
tend  to  dispel  any  fears  that  the  United 
States  is  not  alert  to  the  great  rewards 
which  will  flow  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
sea.  The  Explorer  Is  an  example  of  our 
efforts  to  forge  ahead  in  this  important 
field  of  science. 

An  abbreviated  form  of  the  informa- 
tion I  have  received  follows: 

The  ocean  survey  ship  Explorer,  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  will  sail  next  week 
from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  conduct  extensive 
hydrographic  and  oceanographic  surveys 
in  the  Caribbean  on  a  voyage  which  is 
e.xpected  to  last  for  4  months. 

The  Explorer  will  weigh  anchor  on 
February  2  for  its  3,000-mile  round  trip 
from  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey's 
Atlantic  ships  base.  Five  to  ten  days 
later  it  will  arrive  in  San  Juan  and  will 
work  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  San  Juan  on 
the  east  coast  of  Puerto  Rico,  Vieques 
Sound,  San  Juan  Harbor,  and  ix>ssibly 
Charlotte  Amalie  Harbor  in  St.  Thomas, 
V.I. 

It  is  a  1,900-ton,  220-foot  vessel,  com- 
manded by  Comdr.  Marvin  T.  Paul- 
son, of  Hatton,  N.  Dak.  It  will  be  carry- 
ing a  complement  of  15  oflBcers  and  73 
crew. 

The  surveys  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Explorer  are  a  part  of  a  program  com- 
menced in  1962  to  revise  nautical  charts 
for  the  Puerto  Rico- Virgin  Islands  area. 
Present  charts  are  based  on  surveys  In 
the  early  part  of  the  century.  Since 
then,  currents,  waves,  and  storms  have 
shifted  shallow  areas,  eroded  the  coast- 
line, built  up  coral  reefs,  and  altered  the 
configuration  of  the  ocean  bottom. 

The  ship  will  conduct  hydrographic 
surveys  and  will  map  the  ocean  bottom 
in  offshore  areas  where  the  water  is  deep 
enough  to  permit  safe  navigation.  In 
the  shallow.  Inshore  areas,  launches  will 
be  employed  to  locate  coral  reefs  and 
shipwrecks,  and  to  determine  the  con- 
figuration of  the  ocean  bottom. 

The  area  to  be  surveyed  is  approxi- 
mately 50  square  miles. 

Water  depth  will  be  measured  with  a 
fathometer,  a  device  which  transmits 
sound  impulses  to  the  ocean  floor  and 
converts  the  time  it  take  the  impulse  to 
return  to  the  ship  into  a  water  depth. 
To  locate  the  horizontal  position  of  the 
Explorer  relative  to  land,  the  ship  will 
employ  electronic  and  visual  control. 
An  electronic  positioning  system  will  be 
used  in  offshore  areas.  In  shallow,  In- 
shore areas,  markers  will  be  established 
on  land  as  reference  points  with  the  aid 
of  triangulation  and  aerial  photography. 
Aerial  photographs  will  also  be  used  to 
determine  the  position  of  charted  fea- 
tures, such  as  emerging  rocks,  promi- 
nent landmarks,  and  the  shoreline. 

A  29-day  survey  will  be  made  by  the 
Explorer  at  the  entrance  to  San  Juan 
Harbor.  In  this  period,  the  moon  will 
make  a  full  orbit  around  the  earth, 
thereby  causing  a  full  cycle  of  spring  and 
neap  tides. 

Four-day  surveys  of  the  current  will 
be  made,  first,  southeast  of  Ramos  Is- 
land;  second,  San  Juan  Harbor;   and 


third,  Vieques  Sound  between  Point  Sal- 
dado  and  Point  Este. 

Many  different  forms  of  tides  charac- 
terize the  ocean  waters  in  the  Caribbean. 
To  study  these  tidal  characteristics,  port- 
able tide  gages  will  be  placed  at  different 
localities,  including  Playa  de  Pajardo, 
Ensenada  Honda,  Iota  Mulas,  and  Pvmta 
Este  on  the  Island  of  Vieques.  These 
gages  measure  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides. 

On  its  way  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Ex- 
plorer will  study  the  profile  of  the  ocean 
bottom  to  determine  the  location  of  \m- 
dersea  mountains,  valleys,  depressions, 
and  other  features. 

After  completing  its  work  in  the 
Puerto  Rico-Virgln  Islands  area,  the 
Explorer,  en  route  home,  will  make  sam- 
ples at  14  separate  locati(»s  to  deter- 
mine at  various  depths  the  temperature, 
salinity  and  oxygen  content  of  the  sea 
water.  To  oceanographers,  these  are 
the  "fingerprints"  of  the  various  water 
masses  that  comprise  the  sea.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  temperature  and  salinity 
makes  It  possible  to  determine  the  origin 
of  the  water.  The  dissolved  oxygen 
content  tells  researchers  the  biological 
life  to  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  ocean. 

En  route  home  to  Norfolk,  the  Explorer 
will  parallel  Puerto  Rico's  northern 
shoreline,  turn  north  at  Tortuga  Island, 
continue  through  Caico  Passage  between 
Mayaguana  Island  and  the  Calco  Islands, 
and  then  north  to  Norfolk,  which  It 
should  reach  in  late  May  or  early  June. 


American  Faith 


parents  "To  stand  up  and  be  counted"  for 
the  prayer  mentioned.  The  writer  of  "Amer- 
ican Palth"  agrees  with  this  action. 

Think  ^rtiat  a  General  Wasliington  pray- 
ing fcH-  divine  help  in  the  winter  at  Valley 
Forge  would  have  in  his  mind  if  he  knew  the 
children  whose  coimtry  he  helped  establish 
were  to  be  denied  the  word  of  God.  Also 
consider  what  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  would 
think  after  ^vlng  prayed  the  night  before 
Appomattox  when  he  surrendered  the  Con- 
federate Army  of  Northern  Virginia  and 
urged  his  soldiers  to  return  hcxne  and  help 
build  a  better  nation  under  God. 

There  is  entirely  too  much  talk  nowadays 
about  abolishing  God  from  everything  and 
leaving  It  up  to  the  churches  and  homes. 
Although  the  Supreme  Court  In  1962  ruled 
out  prayers  in  schools,  do  you  know  that 
chapel  exercises  continue  as  usual  at  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy, and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  A<^emjr '  No 
one  has  tried  to  stop  them.  Why?  One  of 
their  superintendents  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  religion  is  necessary  in  building 
a  well-rounded  citizen.  How  much  more  is 
this  necessary  in  the  formative  years  of  a 
child's  life. 

In  the  early  beginning  of  our  Nation,  we 
often  spoke  of  the  triangle — the  church, 
school,  and  home.  Evn-y  church  that  I  know 
of — and  I  have  attended  services  in  many  of 
the  faiths — have  never  failed  to  do  good  to 
the  community.  We  speak  of  "Juvenile  de- 
linquency." Perhaps  It  is  "adult  delin- 
quency" for  the  great  majority  of  homes  that 
I  am  Informed  of,  do  not  go  to  the  trouble 
of  teaching  religion — even  in  vatne,  the  hcxne 
has  simply  become  a  place  to  hang  your  hat, 
sometimes  eat  and  sleep. 

Take  away  American  faith  and  you  breed 
disrespect  for  God.  When  you  breed  a  god- 
less nation,  the  National  Government  might 
take  Into  account  that  Instead  of  passing 
bllUozu  Sor  foreign  aid.  it  might  be  neces- 
sary  to  pass  millionB  for  houses  of  correc- 
tion. Our  forefathers  would  have  looked  up 
the  lack  of  respect  for  God  this  way — and 
people  Just  do  not  change. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR.  

or  vncnru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES        c«rio$  Almeida  HoDored  in  San  Uandro 
Thursday.  January  28,  1965  


Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  at  this  time  a 
thought-provoking  article  by  Mr.  Clay 
B.  Carr,  of  Boyce,  Va.,  a  respected 
journalist  whose  writings  appear  in  a 
number  of  publications. 
American    Faith — It's    Time    To    Stand    Up 

AND    Be    COX7NTED 

(By  Clay  B.  Carr) 

In  the  writing  of  "American  Faith"  we  have 
largely  followed  a  time  pattern,  but  on  oc- 
casions have  deviated  from  the  early  growth 
of  this  Nation  to  factors  which  are  present 
now,  some  akin  and  some  foreign  to  the 
foxmdlng  faith  of  the  early  settlers. 

The  title  of  this  week's  article,  "It's  Time 
To  Stand  Up  and  Be  Counted"  is  taken  from 
an  ad  run  In  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
by  the  Acacia  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  re- 
garding the  following  prayer  which  was  writ- 
ten as  a  voluntary  form  of  grace  to  be  said 
at  one  of  the  schools  In  Fairfax  County, 
Va.: 

"Come  Lord  God  and  be  our  guest,  let 
these.  Thy  gifts  to  us  be  blessed.  For 
health  and  strength  and  dally  food.  We 
praise  Thy  name,  O  Lord.    Amen." 

It  seems  that  .the  reason  for  the  ad  being 
run  Is  that  a  group  is  tarying  to  see  that 
the  grace  is  abolished  at  this  school.  The 
Insurance  company  which  ran  the  ad  urged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CAUFORiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  21, 1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
about  to  resimie  a  national  dialog  over 
modernization  of  our  immigration  laws. 
In  this  connection,  I  am  always  pleased 
to  read  or  hear  accounts  of  constructive 
achievements  on  behalf  of  our  country 
by  those  who  have  decided  to  adopt  our 
erreat  land  as  their  home. 

One  such  story  of  accomplishment  by 
a  new  citizen  from  another  land  is  the 
one  of  Carlos  Almeida  of  San  Leandro. 
Calif.  Mr.  Almeida  came  to  this  country 
in  1959  from  San  Miguel,  Azores,  where 
he  was  bom.  In  the  short  time  he  has 
been  here,  he  has  made  some  remarkable 
contributions  to  the  well  being  of  his 
community  and  its  people. 

Because  of  this,  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  San  Leandro  recently 
named  him  as  the  Outstanding  Young 
Man  of  that  city  for  1964. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  account  of  Mr.  AI- 
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meida's  activities  as  contained  in  the 
January  22,  1965.  editicm  of  the  San  Le- 
andro  Morning  News. 

The  account  follows: 
Outstanding   Young  Man:    Ca&los   Almeida 
Honored  in  San  Leandso 

Carlos  Almeida,  a  resident  of  San  Leandro 
since  1939  and  a  citizen  of  tbe  United  States 
since  1962  last  night  was  named  the  Out- 
standing Young  Man  of  the  Tear  by  the  San 
Leandro  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  distinguished  service  award,  presented 
as  a  highlight  of  National  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  week  was  given  to  Almeida  by  last 
year's  winner.  Father  Joe  Perreira.  at  the 
annual  Jaycee  award  banquet. 

Both  the  1964  and  1963  winners  are  natives 
of  the  Azores  Islands,  who  came  to  San 
Leandro  and  made  a  lasting  impression  and 
contribution  to  the  community. 

Special  commendations  were  given  to  'Ed 
Chovanes  as  "Boss  of  the  Year"  and  to  John 
K.  Chapel  and  Zella  Simonet  in  recognition 
of  their  contributions  to  Jaycee  programs. 

Almeida  Is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  UPEC, 
the  Portuguese  Union  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, which  has  its  headquarters  on  East  14th 
Street  in  San  Leandro.  He  has  held  that 
position  for  the  last  6  years. 

He  was  born  In  San  Miguel,  Azores,  on 
February  15.  1933,  and  came  to  San  Leandro 
early  in  1959,  becoming  an  American  cLUzen 
3  years  later  In  what  Almeida  descri^^as 
"one  of  the  proudest  moments  of  my  life." 

Married  7  years  ago  to  Maria  Fernanda 
Almeida  at  Riverbank,  CaliT.,  he  is  the  father 
of  two  daughters.  Patty,  5,  and  Debbie,  4. 

Almeida  has  been  active  In  various  civic 
projects  in  the  city  of  San  Leandro  and 
played  a  key  role  in  bringing  the  monument 
of  the  Portuguese  immigrant  to  Root  Park. 
Almeida  worked  3  years  to  make  the  dream 
of  a  statue  become  a  reality. 

In  March  of  1962,  Almeida  coordinated  the 
Carpet  of  Friendship  clothing  drive  which 
aided  earthquake  victims  in  Sao  Jorge, 
Azores. 

This  clothing  drive  was  sponsored  by  the 
League  of  Portuguese  Fraternal  Societies  in 
conjunction  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Over 
70  tons  of  clothing  was  sent  from  California 
with  Almeida  coordinating  the  entire  opera- 
tion. 

He  has  served  as  secretary  of  the  League 
of  Portuguese  Fraternal  Societies  of  Califor- 
nia, a  group  representing  all  Portuguese 
fraternal  groups  in  the  area. 

In  April  1964,  he  led  a  group  of  UPEC 
members  to  the  Azores  and  to  Portugal. 
Messages  and  greetings  of  good  will  from 
citizens  and  officials  of  San  Leandro  were 
carried  to  the  residents  there. 

In  September  1964.  Almeida  was  invited  by 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  fraternal  society  leaders  in  the 
White  House  to  determine  the  role  these 
groups  might  play  In  strengthening  the 
United  States. 

The  honoree  is  currently  secretary  of  the 
San  Leandro-Rit>eirao  Preto  Town  AfHliation 
Committee  and  does  translations  for  the 
group.  He  helped  escort  Brazilian  delegates 
Antonio  Machado  Sant  Anna  and  Dr.  Valente 
diiring  a  visit  to  the  bay  area.  Including 
San  Leandro,  following  the  Congress  of  Mu- 
nicipalities meeting  in  Louisville,  a  session 
to  which  Almeida  had  been  a  delegate. 

He  is  now  building  a  library  of  Portuguese 
works  which  are  being  housed  in  the  library 
of  the  new  home  ofBce  of  the  UPEC.  It  is 
planned  that  the  library  may  be  used  as  a 
research  source  for  Portuguese  speaking  peo- 
ple and  other  scholars. 

Chairman  of  the  State  auditing  committee 
of  Cabrillo  Civil  Clubs.  Inc..  a  well-known  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  civic  work.  Almeida 
has  also  found  time  to  be  Instnmiental  in 
establishing  a  scholarship  fund  in  the  UPEC. 

Almeida    and    his    family    reside    at    1884 


Lanier  Avenue,  San  Leandro,  and  are  mem- 
bers of  St.  Felicitas  Parish. 

Other  nominees  for  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  present  for  the  occasion  were 
Dave  Davini.  Robert  Taylor,  Roger  Grund, 
and  Pete  Seymon. 

Featured  speaker  for  the  evening  was  Steve 
Santangelo,  State  junior  chamber  president. 
Dave  Tyler  served  as  master  of  ceren;onies, 
and  Clint  Lee  presided.        i 


Paul  H.  Rutherford — American  as  Busi- 
ness and  Baseball 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or  WEW    TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1965 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  join  his  many  friends 
and  colleagues  in  paying  well-deserved 
tribute  to  my  constituent,  Paul  Ruther- 
ford, as  he  retires  from  his  present  job 
on  the  last  day  of  this  month.  But  know- 
ing Paul  Rutherford  as  well  as  I  do,  I 
am  confident  that  retirement  for  Paul 
really  means  commencement — com- 
mencement to  start  doing  some  of  the 
many  things  he  has  always  wanted  to  do 
and  at  last  has  time  to  do. 

For  truly  Paul  Rutherford  has  been 
a  busy  man  all  his  life.  He  has  earned 
every  step  on  the  long  road  to  the  posi- 
tion of  one  of  America's  leading  indus- 
trial managers  by  dint  of  hard  woi'k, 
persistence  and  dedication  to  duty. 

Already  as  a  boy  he  had  to  help  his 
mother,  who  was  widowed  when  he  was 
only  6,  in  making  ends  meet.  He  sold 
newspapers  at  a  downtown  street  comer 
in  Pomona,  Calif.,  and  had  a  paper  route 
in  the  evening  besides.  While  in  high 
school,  h6  struggled  through  a  summer 
job  with  a  plumbing  company,  working 
from  2  in  the  afternoon  till  midnight, 
7  days  a  week  for  $30  a  month.  All  the 
time  Paul  was  looking  ahead.  He  went 
on  to  college,  working  his  way  through 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  l^ch- 
nology,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1922 
as  an  electrical  engineer. 

Four  yeai's  later  he  joined  General 
Motors,  the  company  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  working  days  for  nearly  40 
years.  He  started  out  in  GM's  Dayton 
Engineering  Laboratories  Division.  By 
1936  he  was  chief  engineer  and  in  1940 
he  became  plant  manager  in  Dayton. 
Two  years  later,  in  1942,  he  was  in  De- 
troit on  General  Motors  personnel  staff. 
While  there,  he  handled  GM  wage  dis- 
pute cases  which  went  before  the  War 
Labor  Board  and  other  work  on  job  and 
wage  classifications.  After  the  end  of 
the  war.  in  1946,  he  spent  about  a  year 
as  special  assistant  to  the  vice  president 
in  charge  of  the  Dayton  household  ap- 
pliance group.  The  following  year  he 
came  to  Rochester,  where  he  has  been 
associated  with  GM's  Delco  Appliance 
Division  ever  since,  for  a  year  as  assistant 
general  manager  and  beginning  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1948,  as  general  manager.  He 
has  held  this  position  for  17  years  and 


thus  has  served  as  a  general  manager 
in  the  General  Motors  organization 
longer  than  any  other  GM  general  man- 
ager at  the  present  time.  This  is  a  rec- 
ord of  which  he  may  be  justly  proud  and 
for  which  I  join  in  saluting  him. 

Perhaps  as  much  as  any  man,  Paul 
Rutherford  brought  about  home  air 
conditioning  as  an  accepted  goal  for  the 
American  family.  He  persuaded  build- 
ers and  developers  throughout  our  Na- 
tion that  cooling  a  home  was  no  longer 
a  rich  man's  luxury- 
Most  men  would  be  more  than  content 
to  have  just  this  career  to  look  back 
uix)n.  But  Paul  Rutherford  has  been 
far  more  than  a  successful  American 
businessman.  He  has  a  deep  social  con- 
science. He  has  concerned  himself  with 
parolees  in  industi-y-  He  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  movement  to  bring  about 
greater  acceptance  of  ex-convicts  as 
workers  in  American  factories.  As  he 
has  said: 

At  Delco  we  have  hired  a  goodly  number  of 
parolees.  Most  of  them  have  done  a  good 
job  for  us.  •  •  •  When  a  man  has  paid  his 
debt  he  deserves  an  opportunity  to  show  that 
he  really  is  rehabilitated. 

He  has  worked  for  the  victims  of 
multiple  sclerosis. 

He  is  vitally  concerned  with  sound 
community  growth  and  development. 

He  has  a  keen  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  young  Americans. 

Perhaps  most  of  all  he  has  been  a  life- 
long fan  of  that  most  American  of  all 
sports — baseball.  At  one  time  his  in- 
terest in  this  and  other  sports  was  .so 
strong  that  he  wanted  to  become  a 
sportswriter.  He  has  a  knowledge  of  biq 
league  baseball  as  few  if  any  do  who  are 
not  players  on  the  diamond.  He  has 
never  lost  his  devotion  to  the  game.  I 
trust  that  now  he  will  be  able  to  really 
enjoy  the  sport  season  after  season  as 
he  has  not  been  able  to  do  fully  for  many 
a  busy  year. 

So  I  congratulate  Paul  Rutherford  on 
his  outstanding  service  to  American  in- 
dustry and  to  the  healthier  and  more 
comfortable  American  home.  At  the 
same  time,  I  want  to  wish  him  well  in  the 
years  that  lie  ahead,  years  that  will  con- 
tinue to  be  rewarding  to  a  man  who  has 
always  had  a  broad  sweep  of  interests 
and  sympathies,  a  man  who  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  best  that  is  American 
today. 


Our  Ship  of  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28.  1965 

Mr.  WATSON,  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  A.  B. 
Culbertson  of  Laurens,  S.C,  has  simply 
and  succinctly  expressed  in  verse  the 
present  condition  of  our  Ship  of  State. 
I  would  like  to  share  his  handiwork  with 
my  colleagues  and,  therefore,  beg  leave 
to  include  his  poem  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks.  The  poem  follows: 


We  ponder  thy  fate,  O  Ship  of  State 

As  the  lights  go  out  and  the  hour  is  late. 

Our  souls  grow  sick  as  we  abide 

Our  fathers'  dreams,  now  sorely  tried. 

As  vagabonds  thrive  throughout  thy  realm 

And  avarice  bungles  at  thy  helm. 

— A.  B.  Culbertson. 
LAt7REa*S.  S.C. 


Address  of  Dr.  Max  M.  Kampelman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1965 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  8,  at  a  Seminar  for  Freshmen 
Congressmen,  Dr.  Max  M.  Kampelman 
gave  advice  to  the  new  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Dr.  Kampelman,  former  legisla- 
tive counsel  to  our  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  during  his  dis- 
tinguished service  as  U.S.  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  and  a  continuing  close  ad- 
viser of  the  Vice  President's,  is  a  brilliant 
attorney  and  political  scientists.  His 
profound  and  moving  address  was  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  our  freshman  group, 
and,  I  am  convinced,  will  be  of  wide  gen- 
eral interest. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
insert  I>r,  Kami>elman"s  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  everyone  to 
read. 

The  remarks  follow : 

Address  of  Dr.  Max  M.  Kampelman  as 
Delivered  January  8  to  the  Seminar  for 
Frkshman  Congressmen 

Coming  to  Washington  for  the  first  time 
is  an  aln-upt  experience.  Adlai  Stevenson 
tells  the  story  of  the  little  girl  who  said  in 
her  prayers:  "God  bless  mother  and  father, 
and  sisters  and  brothers  and  now  this  is 
goodbye,  C3od.    We're  moving  to  Washington." 

To  a  large  extent  I  think  it  is  somewhat 
presumptuous  for  somebody  who  has  never 
been  elected  to  public  office  to  give  advice  to 
those  of  you  who  have  gone  throiigh  the 
crucible  of  campaign  fire,  which  somebody 
called  the  Dance  of  Democracy.  I  say  that 
because,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant set  of  values  which  must  guide  you 
in  yotir  behavior  as  Members  of  Congress 
should  be  the  recognition  that  you  mxist 
survive — and  by  that  I  mean  that  you  must 
.ilwa3rs  keep  your  eye  on  the  next  election. 

Some  of  you  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
come  from  geographical  areas  where  you  can 
iifford  to  be  more  carefree  and  act  like  the 
candidate  who,  when  a  heckler  said:  "I 
wouldn't  vote  for  you  if  you  were  the  angel 
Gabriel,"  quickly  replied:  "If  I  were  the  angel 
Gabriel,  you  wouldn't  be  in  my  precinct." 
For  most  of  you,  however,  you  recognize  that 
modern  American  politics  is  today  increas- 
ingly heavy  combat  politics,  whether  It  is 
m  the  primary  or  in  the  general  election. 

Political  svu-vival  is,  therefore,  quite  un- 
derstandably a  matter  of  constant  concern 
to  Members  of  Congress. 

The  point  I  desire  to  make  in  that  connec- 
tion is  not  merely  to  point  out  the  obvious. 
It  is  rather  to  assert  that  this  concern  with 
survival — which  many  might  consider  self- 
ish— is,  in  fact,  an  essential  prerequisite  of 
democratic  government.  It  is  a  concern  that 
must  be  recognized  as  a  legitimate  one  in 
our  society  and  not  one  to  l>e  lamented  as  a 
necessary  evil.    Our  democratic  society  is  not 


based  on  a  search  for  philosopher-kings 
whose  only  concern  Ls  with  achieving  excel- 
lence In  public  service.  Noble  and  essential 
as  the  pursuit  of  excellence  may  be,  it  must 
be  tempered  by  a  concern  for  survival  if  we 
are  to  avoid  the  totalitarianism  of  a  philoeo- 
pher-klng  society  and  strengthen  our  demo- 
cratic life. 

It  is  this  concern  with  survival  which  per- 
mits the  Congress  to  serve  as  a  decided  link 
t)etween  those  who  are  governed  and  our 
Government  In  Washington.  Certainly,  the 
tremendous  volume  of  maU  and  requests 
that  will  pour  into  your  offices  is  a  reflection 
of  the  vital  role  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
plays  In  translating  the  meaning  of  govern- 
ment to  his  constituency  and  in  acting  as  the 
point  of  reference  between  the  citizen  and 
his  government. 

The  pupil's  typographical  error  in  a  geog- 
raphy class  to  the  effect  that  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  hounded  on  aU  sides  by  the  United 
States  of  America  will  fast  become  a  harsh 
reality  to  you.  In  all  likelihood,  you  will  not 
reply  to  the  constituent  that  ovir  Government 
is  one  of  separation  of  powers,  that  the  prob- 
lem he  is  raising  with  you  refers  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  and  not  the 
legislative  branch,  and  that,  therefore,  he 
ought  to  write  to  somebody  else — that  is.  you 
will  not  write  such  a  letter  if  you  are  con- 
cerned with  survival. 

Those  who  are  concerned  with  democratic 
government  are  concerned  about  the  growing 
disassociatlon  that  takes  place  between  peo- 
ple and  the  government.  The  extent  to 
which  the  institutions  of  the  Congress, 
through  its  mail  and  errand  boy  functions. 
helps  to  provide  scene  method  of  associa- 
tion— to  that  extent  is  democratic  govern- 
ment strengthened. 

There  is  one  other  related  point  that  I 
consider  to  be  relevant  here.  It  refers  to 
survival  as  it  relates  to  the  word  "com- 
promise." T.  V.  Smith  once  said  that 
"Politics  is  the  art  of  compromising  an  is- 
sue without  comprising  yourself."  Senator 
PuLBRiGHT  stated  the  same  problem  in  yet 
another  way  when  he  said  "To  be  pre- 
maturely right  is  to  court  what,  to  the  poli- 
tician, at  least.  Is  a  premattire  retirement." 

The  give  and  take  of  legislative  debate  is 
the  essence  of  preserving  Congress  as  an  in- 
stitution. I  suppose  one  of  the  most  pro- 
fotmd  lessons  that  I  learned  after  arriving 
in  Washington  In  1949  to  serve  as  a  staff 
member  of  the  Senate  was  the  overpowering 
presence  of  te  color  gray  within  these  Halls. 
There  are  black  and  white  issues,  but  they 
are  not  as  evident  as  they  once  were  to  me. 
The  variations  of  background,  experience, 
and  problems  of  geography  among  your  col- 
leagues is  an  Impressive  fact  of  life  which 
cannot  be  Ignored. 

There  are  forces  on  the  outside — and  I 
am  included  among  them — who  will  be 
urging  this  or  that  solution  to  the  many 
problems  of  the  day  that  face  our  country 
and  the  Congress.  I  choose  to  think  that  I 
am  probably  right  about  my  solutions,  but 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  I  who 
vote.  Somebody  once  said  that  a  reformer  Is 
a  person  who  wants  his  conscience  to  be  your 
guide.  But  you  must  always  remember  that 
there  are  no  "maybe"  votes  in  the  Congress — 
no  "yes  but"  or  "no  and"  votes  that  you  will 
be  permitted  to  cast.  This  sense  of  finality 
and  responsibility  knowing  that  you  in  the 
end  are  held  accountable  for  those  votes,  of 
necessity  injects  a  distinguishing  character- 
istic which  can  be  experienced  by  nobody 
else  not  In  your  shoes. 

Now,  for  one  final  word  about  the  Congress 
as  an  institution:  I  speak  to  you  not  only 
as  a  lawyer  and  an  observer,  but  as  a  political 
scientist. 

I  started  my  talk  by  referring  to  those  of 
us  who  give  you  free  advice.  It  took  62 
double-column  pages  last  summer  for  the 
Congressional    Quarterly   to   svmimarize    the 


criticisms  and  proposed  reforms  of  Congress. 
We  can  tell  what  is  wrong  with  Congress 
as  an  institution,  why  Its  rules  ought  to  be 
modernized,  why  It  Is  falling  as  an  Insti- 
tution, 

I  stand  here  in  a  dissenting  role.  I  urge 
you  not  to  feel  Inferior  about  this  Insti- 
tution of  which  you  are  now  a  part.  I 
know  of  no  parliamentary  Institution  in  the 
history  of  man  which  has  fulfilled  Its  respon- 
sibilities as  conscientiously  and  as  seriously 
as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  Is 
fair  ganae  to  attack  the  Congress.  The  89th 
Congress  will  soon  be  under  heavy  attack  he- 
Tore  It  Is  very  old,  despite  the  remarkable 
performance  of  the  88th  Congress. 

In  one  sense  this  Is  so  because  you  are  po- 
litically a  representative  body.  Unlike  the 
President  and  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  you  do  not  walk  separated  from  your 
fellow  man  by  the  Secret  Service  or  by  black 
robes.  Tou  are  a  p&rt  of  ordinary  man — 
people  Just  like  us  with  our  strengths  and 
our  weaknesses.  Tou  are  fair  game  for 
attack. 

Congress  Is  also  attacked,  however  be- 
cause of  some  strange  drive  within  our  so- 
ciety toward  easy  solutions  which  takes  the 
form  of  a  drive  for  greater  centralized  power 
In  the  hands  of  the  President — a  drive  which 
unfortunately  in  recent  years  has  been  as 
much  a  characteristic  of  my  fellow  liberals 
as  it  has  traditionally  been  considered  an 
illiberal  doctrine.  Certainly  the  Congress 
debates,  considers,  and  may  even  have  the 
temerity  to  alter  legislative  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  the  President.  This  Is  as  It  should 
be.  I  remind  you  that  the  Congress,  almost 
alone  among  the  world's  legislatures,  has 
withstood  the  absolutism  of  the  Executive 
and  has  remained  the  coordinate  branch 
which  our  democratic  philosophy  means  It 
to  be. 

Yours  Is  a  great  privilege.  Be  proud  of 
your  role  and  your  Congress.  May  you  ful- 
fill your  trust  with  dignity  and  honor. 

Thank  you. 


Sir  Winston  Chnrchill 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday,  January  25,  1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  is  dead.  And  it  is  right  and 
proper  for  all  who  love  freedom  and  ad- 
mire man  to  do  him  honor. 

But  is  must  be  done  in  the  correct  way. 
It  is  not  enough  merely  to  recite  lists  of 
deeds  done,  or  name  battles  won.  or  chant 
a  string  of  adjectives  with  his  name. 
Nor  should  it  be  maudlin  or  idolatrous. 

He  would  not  have  liked  it. 

More  important,  it  would  have  missed 
the  point.  For  Churchill  was  a  man,  and 
a  very  human  one.  He  made  mistakes, 
sometimes  enormous.  He  was  hard  to 
get  along  with,  and  sometimes  pettish. 
He  was  always  stubborn,  and  he  could  be 
tyrannical. 

But  it  was  precisely  that  humanity — 
set  in  a  grand  scale  and  raised  to  a  high 
power — that  made  him  what  he  was:  One 
of  the  giants  of  our  times.  Churchill  the 
man  was  bigger  than  lifesize,  and  it  was 
partly  through  this  that  he  led  men  as 
he  did.    But  he  led  men  from  a  position 
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In  their  midst,  rather  than  trying  to  lead 
from  above.  He  went  out  Into  the 
streets  during  the  agony  of  London,  to 
be  with  his  people.  As  a  man,  then,  we 
must  see  him  and  do  praise  to  his  meas- 
ure. 

Merely  to  have  lived  in  the  same  cen- 
iwry  with  Sir  Winston  was  an  honor  and 
an  inspiration  and,  \mquestionably,  fun. 
For  Churchill  had  that  lashing  sense  of 
humor  and  quick  flash  of  wit  which  im- 
portantly complemented  his  iron  will  and 
fierce  resolve.  He  was  big  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  direct  it  against  him- 
self, as  well  as  others. 

His  wit,  coupled  with  his  impatience, 
helped  him  lead.  "Pray  submit  to  me,  by 
4  p.m.  today,  on  one-half  sheet  of  paper, 
the  preparations  vmdertaken  by  His  Maj- 
esty's Navy  to  pursue  the  coming  war,"' 
he  supposedly  wrote  the  First  Sea  Lord 
after  becoming  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty. 

He  led  with  words,  written  sometimes 
but  more  effectively  spoken.  To  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  his  language  had 
always  expressed  his  unusual  character. 
It  came,  in  time,  to  express  not  only  what 
Great  Britain  must  be,  but  what  the 
Western  World  must  do.  It  was  good, 
tough  language  and  it  had  a  majesty  that 
made  the  important  things  seem  vitally 
alive  and  immediate.  He  could  never 
say,  as  had  his  predecessor,  Neville 
Chamberlain,  that  England  would  not 
fight  "for  a  small,  faraway  country,  be- 
tween people  o(  whom  we  know  noth- 
ing." 

Instead,  Churchill  rallied  his  people 
and  the  world  to  the  struggle  at  hand 
and  to  the  problems  to  come.  He  did  so 
by  combining  to  a  degree  immatched 
since  President  Lincoln,  the  qualities  of 
a  great  man  and  a  towering  writer  in  a 
setting  of  dark  peril  The  result  was  the 
true  criterion  of  leadership;  he  made  peo- 
ple feel  directly,  personally,  and  passion- 
ately involved  in  the  great  events  of 
their  time.  Not  only  people  in  Great 
Britain,  but  also  in  France,  America,  and 
around  the  world. 

Winston  Churchill  did  this  himself, 
through  the  force  of  his  personality  and 
the  power  of  his  words.  The  setting  did 
not  make  the  man,  though  it  called  him 
forth.  Once  emerged,  he  changed  it  en- 
tirely. His  life  was  one  of  the  rarest  of 
all  historical  events ;  in  living,  he  did  not 
make  a  difference.  He  made  the  dif- 
ference. 

His  death  was  right  and  proper.  It 
was  expected  and  dignified,  quiet  and 
fitting,  after  such  a  life.  His  going 
leaves  us  all  the  poorer,  as  his  living  left 
us  all  the  richer. 

Winston  Churchill  wUl  always  be  with 
us.  for  in  large  measure  he  molded  our 
world.  He  will  particularly  be  in  our 
hearts  during  moments  of  crisis  and 
fear,  his  words  and  his  example  giving 
fiery  thrust  to  our  hopes: 

In  war,  resolution. 

In  defeat,  defiance. 

In  victory,  magnanimity. 

In  peace,  good  will. 


Testimony  on  H.R.  2362 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PENNSTLVAWIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
very  able  superintendent  of  schools  of  my 
home  city  of  Pittsburgh,  Dr.  S.  P.  Mar- 
land,  Jr.,  testified  on  Thursday,  January 
27,  before  the  General  Bducation  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  in  support  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  now  under  study  by  that 
subcommittee.  I  commend  to  Members 
of  the  House  Dr.  Marland's  excellent 
summary  of  the  educational  and  eco- 
nomic needs  of  education  in  a  large  city. 
His  testimony  follows: 
Testimont  on  H.R.  2362  to  the  Honorable 
Members  of  Congress 

My  name  is  S.  P.  Marland,  Jr.,  superintend- 
ent of  schools.  Pittsburgh,  I  have  been 
asked  to  present  testimony  in  support  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Bducation  Act  of 
1965.  My  assignment  is  to  comprehend 
briefly  the  several  titles  of  the  act,  in  gen- 
eral, and  to  give  brief,  specific  attention  to 
title  n,  libraries  and  Instructional  materials. 

As  a  superintendent  of  sdhools  in  a  large 
city  I  can  report,  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  that  a  very  grave  problem  exists  in  the 
financing  of  urban  education.  A  phenome- 
non of  social  and  economic  ahift  has  evolved 
over  the  past  few  years  which  critically 
threatens  the  education  of  children  in  the 
cities,  especially  the  childrea  of  poverty. 

The  cities,  historically,  have  been  the  cen- 
ters of  wealth,  as  wealth  is  normally  meas- 
xired  in  property  value.  Industry,  commerce, 
and  valuable  residential  properties  have 
served  as  a  strong  and  stable  tax  base  for 
the  support  of  good  schools,  and  for  the  at- 
traction of  favored,  high  taxpaying  families 
in  fair  share  to  \irban  schools,  llils  condi- 
tion is  no  longer  true.  The  attractions  of 
suburban  locations  for  industry,  shopping 
centers,  homes,  have  measurably  sapped  the 
cities'  economic  strength.  We  must  restore 
the  balance  of  families  and  encourage  the 
retention  of  those  now  preeaent  in  the  cities. 
As  a  measure  of  this  condition,  the  Pitts- 
burgh schools  were,  not  Iccg  ago,  favored 
by  a  solid  tax  base,  a  balanced  distribution  of 
families  by  socioeconomic  character,  and  a 
reasonable  budget  for  the  support  of  good 
school  services.  These  conditions  no  longer 
prevail.  We  will  in  1966  be  critically  in  ar- 
rears financially,  in  spite  of  local  taxes  that 
ramge  from  10  to  25  percent  higher  than  o\u- 
sxirrounding  areas.  In  other  words,  the  ef- 
fort of  the  city  remains  high,  but  the  income 
is  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs.  Increased 
local  tax  action  will  inevitably  compound 
the  problem,  as  more  enterprises  and  more 
homeowners  relocate  outsldt  the  city  limits. 
This  condition  feeds  unhappily  upon  itself 
as  those  who  choose  to  remain  are  pressed  to 
pay  more  to  survive,  and  as  they  look  about 
them  at  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  the 
poor  and  deprived  who  have  no  choice  but  to 
stay.  Whatever  Improved  support  for  Pitta- 
burgh  may  derive  from  thla  bill,  it  is  clear 
that  continued  high  effort  and  sacrifice  In 
local  taxation  will  be  needed  to  meet  the 
coeta  of  education  for  those  not  eligible  un- 
der the  poverty  implications  of  the  program. 


As  an  Illustration  of  a  big  city  scale  of 
need,  we  In  Pittsburgh  must  Increase  our  in- 
come by  10  percent  ($4  mUUon)  in  1966,  20 
percent  by  1967,  and  30  percent  by  1968 
merely  to  preserve  present  standards,  and 
meet  the  demands  of  growth  and  plant. 
Realistic  and  justifiable  Improvements  in 
our  program  would  double  those  percentages. 

Fresh  and  objective  evidence  has  been 
published  in  the  i>ast  month  to  give  further 
urgency  to  these  facts.  The  Fels  Institute 
of  local  and  State  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  has  produced  a 
timely  study  of  the  crisis  In  lurban  education 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  evidence  compiled  in 
this  study  Is  very  likely  pertinent  to  all 
large  cities.  In  our  case  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh  were  the  chief  objects  of  Inquiry. 
The  study  documents  two  facts: 

(a)  The  children  of  Impacted  poverty  in 
the  cities  are  unable  to  learn  as  effectively 
as  poor  children  in  rural  or  suburban  areas. 
Low  academic  achievement  la  a  direct  prod- 
uct of  urban  poverty,  calling  for  larger  In- 
vestment in  compensatcay  education. 

(b)  Cities  are  able  to  allocate  only  30  per- 
cent of  local  revenues  to  education,  while 
nonurban  areas  are  able  to  allocate  50  to  70 
percent  of  local  revenues  to  education.  This 
condition  has  been  described  as  municipal 
overburden. 

A  brief  abstract  of  the  Fels  study  has  been 
appended,  and  is  offered  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  for  review  as  a  document,  not  only 
descriptive  of  Pennsylvania,  but  probably 
pertinent  to  large  cities  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  total  impact  of  HJl.  2362  is  Immedi- 
ately and  acutely  applicable  to  urban  edu- 
cation. The  intent  of  title  I  would  be  trans- 
lated in  Pittsburgh  into  several  critical 
needs: 

Expansion  of  preprimary  education  for  3- 
and  4-year-old  children  beyond  the  start 
being  made  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act;  the  provision  of  massive  reduction  in 
ratio  of  pupils  to  teachers  through  ungraded 
and  highly  individualized  instructional  orga- 
nization; the  provision  of  crlticaUy  nee<^d 
coiuiseling  and  guidance  services  in  elemen- 
tary and  middle  schools  for  the  deprived 
neighborhoods;  the  provision  of  mental 
health  services,  including  more  social  work- 
ers for  the  chUdren  and  families  of  poverty. 
The  provision  of  highly  specialized  centers 
for  the  correction  of  reading  deficiencies, 
deployed  in  convenient  areas  throughout  the 
city,  but  aimed  specifically  at  the  removal  of 
the  illiterate  or  the  semi-Uliterate  from  our 
society.  Beyond  the  operating  programs 
implied  above,  the  resources  of  the  bill 
would  permit  oui  board  of  education  to  re- 
place long  obsolete  buildings  in  the  heart 
of  our  poverty-ridden  neighborhoods.  By 
the  natvu-e  of  poverty.  Its  people  live  in  the 
oldest  and  most  decayed  parts  of  the  city 
The  schools  in  these  neighborhoods  are  no 
exceptions  in  the  ugliness,  bleakness,  and 
barrenness  of  decay.  Fifty  percent  of  our 
buildings  are  over  50  years  old,  many  60 
or  80  years  old.  The  majority  are  lo- 
cated in  our  deprived  neighborhoods.  Our 
board  of  education  deplores  this  bitter  fact, 
but  is  absolutely  unable  to  meet  the  costs 
of  any  new  building  construction  under 
present  arrangements  of  local  and  Stat# 
revenue.  Probably  the  most  immediately 
productive  and  uplifting  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed Federal  Investment  in  poverty  would 
be  the  creation  of  attractive  and  well- 
equipped  buildings  as  places  of  beauty,  opti- 
mism and  aspiration  for  children  who  know 
little  but  ugliness  and  despair  in  their  pres- 
ent lives.  The  opportunity  for  new  and  dra- 
matic school  buildihgs  would  Include  small 
structures  deployed  throughout  the  neigh- 
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borhood  to  accomnuxlate  the  preprimary 
program,  for  S-.  4-.  amd  6-year-olda.  These 
buildings  would  serve  not  only  the  little 
ones,  but  the  parenta  and  the  community 
as  oases  of  new  hopw.  These  would  be  cen- 
ters for  health  instruction  to  parenta,  chan- 
nels for  tixe  wcH-k  at  public  and  private 
social  agencies,  and  places  for  artlcxilatlon 
of  other  governmental  serrices  to  share  with 
the  schools  the  early  interruption  of  the  cycle 
of  despair. 

Titles  m,  IV,  and  V  of  the  bill  are  warmly 
supported  aa  pertinent  not  only  to  the  poor, 
but  to  the  education  of  all  urban  children. 
It  Is  essential  that  educational  Innovation 
and  change  be  validated  and  promptly  dis- 
seminated. These  titles  all  support  a  long 
overdue  evolution  In  teaching  and  learning. 
In  total,  the  opportunities  Implied  in  this  bill 
sufrgest  a  need  fco-  about  $5  million  a  year 
for  om-  city.  This  la  about  12  percent  of 
our  budget,  as  we  continue  to  carry  the  costs 
of  the  mainstream  In  local  resoiu-ces. 

Finally,  as  to  title  n.  Libraries  and  Instruc- 
tional Materials :  There  la  probably  no  single 
investment  in  public  education  that  prom- 
ises such  efficient  and  effective  productivity 
as  a  massive  increase  in  school  libraries,  li- 
brarians, and  coordinated  instructional  ma- 
terials at  all  levels,  kindergarten  through 
grade  12  or  14.  Yet  there  is  probably  no  ele- 
ment of  public  education  that  la  more  ne- 
glected, more  luider estimated  aa  to  Its  worth, 
and  more  siisoeptible  to  budgetary  slashes 
thrai  the  school  library.  Earmarked  funds 
for  this  purixKe  would  constructively  mo- 
tivate local  boards  of  education  to  correct 
the  present  scandalous  condition,  in  which 
we  find  less  than  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
elementary  schools  with  any  libraries  at  all, 
and  less  than  20  precent  staffed  with  quali- 
fied librarians.  The  libraries  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  should  be  centers  not 
only  for  books.  In  greatly  Increased  quan- 
tity both  as  to  titles  and  miUtlple  copies; 
they  should  be  centers  for  instructional  ma- 
terials and  equipment  of  all  sorts.  They 
should  be  places  for  the  slow  to  have  ac- 
cess to  the  Individualized  instructional  tools 
for  recovery.  They  should  be  places  for  the 
able  and  ambitious  to  find  their  way  to  move 
swiftly  ahead,  with  good  counsel.  And  they 
should,  of  course,  serve  all  the  children  in 
between. 

The  library  is  the  place  where  all  man's 
knowledge  la  stored.  It  Is  there  for  the  ask- 
ing. In  the  spirit  of  Individual  self-teaching 
and  Independent  Inquiry  which  must  char- 
acterize our  evolving  educational  design,  the 
library,  well  stocked  and  well  staffed,  la  es- 
sential. 

All  of  the  Implications  of  HJl.  2362  have 
direct  or  Indirect  relevance  to  the  relation- 
ships between  the  public  schools  and  the 
nonpublic  schools,  especially  the  church-re- 
lated schools  ot  the  city.  We  have,  in  Pltts- 
biugh,  enjoyed  many  years  of  constructive 
partnership  between  the  parochial  schools  of 
tl  e  Catholic  Church,  and  the  public  schools, 
especially  In  what  is  now  called  shared  time. 
Many  thousands  of  parochial  school  chil- 
dren have  received  certain  types  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  Pittsburgh  since 
1911. 

We  see  In  this  bill  opportunities  for  ex- 
tending thla  partnership,  especially  In  the 
neighborhoods  of  deprivation,  to  accommo- 
date all  children.  Including  those  customar- 
ily enrolled  In  parochial  schools.  The  rele- 
vant aspects  of  the  biU  suggest  shared  re- 
Eotu-ces  under  which  the  public  schools  would 
welcome  parochial  school  children  in  tbe 
following  faculties:  the  preprimary  program, 
for  the  very  impoverished;  the  centers  for 
massive  reading  Improvement;  the  joint  uae 
01  libraries;  the  joint  participation  in  the 
processes  and  products  of  research  and  inno- 
vation; the  new  dimensions  of  occupational, 
v.»catlonal  and  technical  education.  These 
categories  of  universal  need  appear  to  be 
corLsistent  and  compatible  with  the  spirit  ot 
the  hdll. 


Hudson  Highbtttds  NaiioMJ  Sceaic 
Ri^erway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or   MXW    TOUE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  S.  1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  has  concluded 
hearings  on  the  ^}plication  of  the  Con- 
solidated Edison  Co.  of  New  Yoric  to 
build  a  power  plant  on  the  Hudson  River 
at  Storm  King  Mountain.  Indications 
are  that  the  proceedings  will  not  be  re- 
opened despite  the  protests  of  many  as- 
sociations and  individuals  who  fear  the 
destruction  of  scenic  values  and  the 
destruction  of  spawning  grounds  of 
striped  bass  and  other  fish,  major  assets 
of  Long  Island  and  adjoining  seacoast 
areas. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  protect  natural  resources  and  to 
conserve  the  beauty  of  our  Nation.  The 
area  in  question  is  one  of  the  most  majes- 
tic and  beautiful  rivers  in  our  country 
and  its  preservation  Is  directed  related 
to  many  needs  of  surrwinding  counties. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Hempstead  Town  Land  Re- 
sources Council,  by  its  chairman,  Mr. 
Rod  Vandivert,  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  sets  forth  the  possible 
threat  to  Long  Island's  economy  and  rec- 
reational fishing  from  the  proposed 
electric  power  plant. 

The  Hempstead  Town  Land  Resources 
Council  is  an  organization  of  fishermen, 
conservationists,  sportsmen,  and  dvic 
and  business  leaders  to  protect  and  per- 
petuate the  natural  and  recreational  re- 
sources of  western  Long  Island. 

I  believe  that  the  H«npstead  Council's 
position  reflects  the  concern  of  Long 
Island  residents  with  the  proposed 
hydroelectric  plant  and  explains  why  a 
majority  of  the  residents  suw>ort  legisla- 
tion designed  to  meet  the  "conservation 
challenge"  and  to  protect  our  natural 
resources  without  obstructing  effective 
land  devel(H>nient. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

At  the  instruction  of  its  membership,  the 
Hempstead  Town  Lands  Resotirces  Council 
Is  now  concerned  specifically  with  the  pro- 
posed Consolidated  Edison  piimped  storage 
hydroelectric  plant  at  Storm  King  Mountain 
(project  2338)  and  the  effect  that  this  plant 
would  have  on  the  total  ecology  of  the  Hud- 
son River,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
Hudson  River  striped  bass. 

It  is  partlc\Uarly  Important  to  this  organi- 
sation that  no  testimony  has  been  heard  re- 
garding the  effects  of  this  plant  on  salinity, 
temperature  change  and  aUtation.  Each  of 
these  factors  la  vitally  important  to  the  exist- 
ence ot  eggs,  fry  and  juvenile  fish  and  to  the 
food  that  they  need  for  sustenance.  This 
represents  an  extremely  delicate  natural 
balance  which  must  not  be  upael.  The  cycle 
of  marine  life  Is  a  form  of  an  ecological  chain 
in  which  organisms  and  microorganisms  are 
Interdependent  one  upon  the  other  and  as  a 
whole  are  totally  dependent  upon  the  stabil- 
ity of  their  environment.  This  balance  Is  so 
delicate  that  even  without  the  Intrusion  of 
a  massive  manmade  change,  the  natural 
changes  resulting  from  this  year's  drought 
have  already  effected  significant  altenUon 
In  river  ecology  and  resulted  In  some  changes 


In  the  species  and  numbers  of  fish  found  at 
various  uprlver  locations. 

We  submit  that  there  has  been  no  evidence 
of  valid  reaearch  to  determine  diaages  In 
salinity,  temperature,  and  other  vital  factors 
that  wouM  result  when  billions  ot  gallons  ot 
water  are  drawn  Into  the  Cornwall  Upper 
Reservoir  and  returned  to  the  river  with  force 
at  different  tidal  stages.  Changes  effected 
by  the  Introduction  ot  water,  the  salinity,  and 
other  vital  factors  which  are  radically  dif- 
ferent and  the  turbulence  caused  by  rapid 
interchange  of  this  water  could  certainly 
change  significantly  and  perhj^ia  remove  en- 
tirely an  Mivlmn mental  factors  required  by 
fish  as  a  necessary  oondltion  ot  life  at  one 
stage  or  another. 

Of  further  concern  to  the  Hempstead  Town 
Lands  Aesources  Council  Is  the  lack  ot  testi- 
mony regarding  tonperature  <diange  poten- 
tial In  the  removal  of  water  at  one  tempera- 
ture, the  storage  of  that  water  at  a  dif- 
ferent altitude,  and  ultimately  the  return  at 
the  water  to  the  river.  It  Is  highly  probable 
that  a  temperature  change  could  be  sulllclent 
to  again  totally  alter  the  habits  and/or 
habitat  of  types  ot  life  necessary  to  m«.int<Mn 
proper  ecological  balance. 

A  third  major  factor  irtil^  ooncems  ma- 
rine life  was,  again,  not  In  evldmioe.  Tbe 
movement  of,  and  turbulence  created  by,  bil- 
lions of  gallons  of  water  must  neeessarily 
cause  a  degree  of  siltation.  Reaeareti  is  nee- 
essary  to  determine  irtiether  siltation  pro- 
duced would  be  sufficient  to  toaaw  tidal  pat- 
terns and  render  sterile  a  productive  portion 
of  the  river  bottom.  It  has  been  found  In 
silt  research  on  Long  Island  and  oilier  places 
that  In  any  massive  movement  of  water,  the 
fine  silt  settling  out  of  a  emrent  or  tidal 
pattern  can,  and  has,  completely  killed  vege- 
tation,  BbeUflsh  life,  and  other  forms  of 
marine  life  In  any  area  of  conoNitrBftkxi. 

llils  organizatlcm  Is  further  concerned  over 
the  Inadequacy  of  testimony  as  respects 
striper  protection  and  the  spawning  habits 
of  stripers.  There  are  at  least  two  authori- 
tative papers,  one  "Migratory  Pattern  and 
Racial  Structxire  of  Atlantic  Coast  Striped 
Baas"  from  Transacrlons  at  the  19tli  North 
American  Wildlife  Conference,  March  8-10, 
1954,  by  Edward  Raney  and  associates,  and 
"Aapecta  of  the  Early  Life  History  of  the 
Striped  Bass  (Roccus  saxatilia)  in  the  Hud- 
son River"  from  the  New  York  State  Fish 
and  Game  Service,  January  1957,  by  Messrs. 
Warren  P.  Rathjen  and  Lewis  C.  MlUer, 
marine  blologlata  of  the  New  York  State  Con- 
servation Department,  which  supersede  the 
evidence  presented  td  the  Commission  to  date 
by  Dr.  Alfred  Perlmutter,  whom  we  under- 
stand and  believe  to  be  the  only  witness  be- 
fore the  PPC  to  date  dealing  with  the  impcwjt 
of  Project  2338  on  fisheries  and  fish  life. 

In  svmomatlon,  the  Hempstead  Town  Lands 
Resom-cea  Council  submits  that  the  evidence 
and  testimony  now  bcfcH-e  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  does  not  Include  some  of  the 
most  basic  and  vital  factors  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  marine  environment.  We  further 
submit  that  destruction,  miscalculation,  or 
poor  judgment  in  any  one  of  theee  areas 
would  constitute  a  permanent  and  Irrepa- 
rable loss  to  commercial  fisheries  and  sports 
fisheries  In  the  Hudson  River,  on  Long  Island 
and  other  areas  affected  by  the  migration 
of  the  Hudaon  River  striper  bass. 


Kathrjn  Cooley  Stnbblefield  Obco 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF  CAurouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSXNTATIVES 

Monday,  January  4. 19€5 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  Speaks,  recently. 
In  my  C(»igre6slonal  district  a  dedicated 
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public  servant,  Mrs.  Kathryn  Cooley 
Stubblefield  Olsen,  was  honored  for  her 
long  years  of  unselfish  assistance  to  the 
handicapped  people  of  Alameda,  Calif. 

The  htmor  given  Mrs.  Ols^i  was  di- 
rected by  her  former  students.  Mrs. 
Olsen  devoted  the  period  from  1928  to 
1945  to  teaching  children  who  were 
handicapped  and  not  able  to  fit  into  the 
reerular  curriculum  of  the  public  schools 
of  Alameda.  In  doing  this  work,  Mrs. 
Olsen  was  actually  a  pioneer  because  in 
1927  the  idea  of  having  classes  especially 
directed  to  handicapped  children  was 
very  new  and  imheard  of  in  many  school 
districts. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  report  on  the  reunion 
luncheon  sponsored  by  the  students  as  a 
tribute  to  this  great  lady : 

RKCKION    LT7KCREON     IDR     KaTHRTN     COOLEY 

SruBBLEnzLO  Olsen,  Ax>ameda,  Calif.,  No- 
VZMBER  14,  1964 

PROGRAM 

Radio  announcement  by  station  KABL: 
"A  measiire  at  greatness  in  San  Francisco  and 
the  Bay  Area  can  best  be  seen  in  the  out- 
standing citizens  of  its  business,  Indxistrlal 
and  science  worlds.  One  such  person  Is  hon- 
ored each  day  as  KABL's  Citizen  of  the  Day. 
"Today's  nominee.  Mrs.  Katluyn  Cooley 
Stubblefield  Olsen,  is  honored  today  by  the 
Handicapped  Association  for  her  years  of  un- 
selfish work  with  the  handicapped." 
o  Opening  remarks  of  welcome  by  Talmadge 
Bice,  former  member  of  the  class  and  master 
of  ceremonies. 

Introduction  of  head  table:  Former  Mayor 
and  Mrs.  Wm.  P.  Murray,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Olsen  (son  of  Mrs.  Olsen) ,  Btorie  Rynberg 
Coximeen,  class  member  and  her  husband. 
Ford  Coumeen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Olsen, 
brother-in-law  of  honoree,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Talmadge  Rice. 
Luncheon  served. 

Introduction  of  each  person  attending  by 
standing  and  identifying  themselves  and 
brief  account  of  association  with  Mrs.  Olsen. 
Other  than  class  members,  some  of  those  at- 
tending Included:  Mrs.  Irene  Paden.  wife  of 
former  Superintendent  of  Schools  Wm.  G. 
Paden,  director  of  education.  Dr.  Marvin 
Hockabout  and  Mrs.  Hockabout.  Dr.  AUce 
Burke,  former  school  board  member,  Mrs.  Ray 
Shafer,  Mrs.  Margit  McLean,  Mrs.  Vivian 
Lyndell,  formerly  with  bureau  of  special  edu- 
cation, Sacramento,  Miss  Helen  Norton,  Mrs. 
Vena  Shaw,  Mrs.  Orval  Hecay,  Mrs.  Eric  Crone, 
Mrs.  George  Mlllerlck.  Miss  Edith  Mobley, 
Miss  Musa  Snyder.  Mrs.  Wyman.  former 
Mayor  and  Mrs.  Ray  Blranelly,  Mrs.  Hendrick- 
son,  and  Mrs.  ThAyer  Hall,  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Club. 

Vocal  and  accordion  selections  by  Val  Bal- 
larini. 

Talmadge  Rice  called  upon  Marie  Rynberg 
Coumeen  to  introduce  conunittee  members: 
Talmadge  Rice,  master  of  ceremonies;  Betty 
Curtis  and  Mrs.  Betty  Burgess,  memory  book; 
Miss  Pat  KraneUy  and  Mrs.  Betty  Ballarlnl, 
decorating  committee;  Mrs.  Josephine  Blxler, 
gift  committee;  Leonel  Jones,  treasurer;  Bob 
Christy  and  all  committee  members,  tele- 
phone and  tracing  committee;  Marie  Cour- 
neen,  secretary. 

Presentation  of  memory  book. 

Letters  of  congratulations  read : 

Prom  Congressman  Ceorox  P.  Mu-lkr. 

Prom  former  radio  personaUty  Rod  Hen- 
drlckfion.  New  York:  "Will  be  unable  to  at- 
tend duo  to  111  health,  howevo-  feel  honored 
to  be  Invited  to  pay  tribute  to  weU  remem- 
bered Mrs.  Olsen  and  shaU  never  forget  the 
wonderful  work  this  fine  person  did." 

Prom  Dr.  Donald  D.  Lum.  former  Bchool 
board  president  expressing  regret  at  absence 
and  congratulations  tar  years  o*  service  and 
devotion. 


Former  Mayor  Wm.  F.  Murray  called  upon 
to  say  a  few  words — excerpt: 

"Dr.  Paden  got  togethtr  with  Mrs.  Olsen 
in  approximately  1927  and  together  they  visit- 
ed Oakland  and  the  varloiUB  places  to  get  an 
idea  of  their  programs  in  teaching  the  handi- 
capped and  between  them  they  set  up  the 
classes  as  Mrs.  Olsen  taught  them  so  success- 
fully. Today  everyone  sees  the  results  of  this 
marvelous  work  which  w»s  initiated  at  the 
time  and  I  would  like  to  certainly  commend 
you,  Mrs.  Olsen,  for  the  very  fine  work  you 
did  and  it  was  indeed  an  honor  to  be  here." 

Remarks  of  congratulations  given  by :  Mrs. 
Vena  Shaw;  Mrs.  Irene  Paden;  Dr.  Alice 
Burke;  Mrs.  Thayer  HaU;  Dr.  Marvin  Hock- 
about, director  of  education,  Alameda;  and 
former  Mayor  Ray  KraneUy. 

Thanks  given  to  Dr.  Hockabout  for  his 
great  help  in  assisting  in  going  through  the 
old  school  records  to  locate  as  many  former 
students  as  possible. 

Presentation  of  gift,  a  plaque,  inscribed: 
"In  appreciation,  Mrs.  Kathryn  Cooley  Olsen, 
from  your  former  students  whom  you  de- 
votedly taught,  1928-1945.  Presented  at  class 
reunion,   November   14,    1964. 

Talmadge  Rice:  "This  U  for  you  to  put  In 
your  home  to  express  to  you  our  gratitude 
and  appreciation^  for  what  you  have  done  for 
all  of  us  and  I  think  you  will  find  we  have  all 
tiurned  out  all  right  so  far.  A  few  words  from 
you  now,  Mrs.  Olsen — " 

Mrs.  Olsen:  "Thank  you  very  much,  Tal- 
made,  and  it  is  lovely  and  made  to  fit  in 
my  home  and  the  book  is  beautiful  too.  To 
aU  the  committee,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all 
how  grateful  I  am  you  wouldn't  believe  I  was 
sincere.  It  has  just  meant  everjrthlng  for  me 
to  be  here  and  see  all  of  you  again  and  I  am 
so  appreciative  of  all  the  planning  and  work 
you  have  done.    Thank  you  again,  all  of  you." 

Social  hour  followed. 


West  Virginia  Loses   Outstanding 
Citizen 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  n,LiNoi:s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  4,  1965 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
saw  the  passing  of  a  very  prominent  and 
dedicated  public  ofBcial,  the  Honorable 
Everett  P.  Moore,  of  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 
As  former  majority  elader  of  the  West 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  the  late  Mr. 
Moore  served  as  chairman  of  the  judi- 
ciary committee  of  the  house  and  held  a 
position  of  leadership  for  20  years  in 
serving  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
Among  the  members  of  his  family 
mourning  his  death  is  our  colleague. 
Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  Representative  of  the 
First  District  of  West  Virginia.  I  know 
I  speak  for  msmy  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  extending  con- 
dolences to  his  family.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  including  in  this  ex- 
tension notice  of  his  obituary  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer  on 
Monday,  January  25. 

Everett  P.  Moore  Dies  in  Glen  Dale 

Everett  P.  Moore,  prominent  Moundsville 
attorney  and  formw  majority  leader  of  the 
West  Virginia  House  <rf  Delegates,  died  at 
2:30  pjn.  yesterday  In  the  Reynolds  Memo- 
rial Hoepital. 

Bom  AprU  28,  1886,  at  Beelers  Station  in 
MarshaU    County,   he   was  graduated   from 


Moundsville  High  School  in  1903  and  from 
the  West  Virginia  University  Law  School  in 
1905. 

The  deceased  entered  the  practice  of  law 
in  Wheeling  and  opened  his  Moundsville  law 
office  in  1910. 

During  his  legislative  career  he  served  as 
majority  leader,  chairman  of  the  house  judi- 
ciary committee,  and  as  minority  leader  dur- 
ing 20  years  of  service  In  the  house  of  dele- 
gates. 

He  often  had  served  as  special  Judge  in 
the  circuit  court  of  MarshaU  Couty  and  had 
been  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  since  1912. 

Surviving  are  two  brothers.  Arch  A.  Moore 
Sr.,  of  MoundsviUe.  and  Harry  W.  Moore  of 
Sylacauga,  Ala.;  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Rose  Der- 
row  and  Mrs.  Harry  Bryson.  both  of  Mounds- 
ville; and  a  number  of  nieces  and  nephews, 
including  Congressman  Arch  A.  Moore  Jr 
of  Glen  Dale. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OP   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  28,  1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
January  26  issue  of  the  Record,  I  in- 
serted an  article  by  the  Rev.  Evarist 
Kleszcz,  O.F.M.  Conv.,  on  world  cal- 
endar reform.  Father  Kleszcz,  of  Our 
Lady  of  Fatima  Friary,  Kenosha,  Wis., 
explored  some  problems  in  simplifying 
our  present  multiple  calendar  systems. 

Today  I  would  like  to  insert  another 
article  by  Father  Kleszcz  in  which  he 
explains  his  equitable  calendar  plan,  de- 
veloped after  8  years  of  almost  full-time 
study  and  research.  He  h(H)es  to  see  it 
gain  world  acceptance  because  he  be- 
lieves that  it  holds  the  greatest  possi- 
bility of  being  a  calendar  that  is  one  of 
peace,  reconciliation,  and  unity  for 
everyone. 

Once  again  I  urge  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  this  contemporary  solution 
to  an  age-old  problem. 

The  article  follows: 

The  EQurrABLE  Calendar  Plan 
(By  Father  Evarist  Kleszcz,  O.F.M.  Conv.i 

(The  answer  to  the  call  to  simplify  our 
calendar  equitably,  accurately  and  con- 
veniently. This  plan  was  prepared  with  spe- 
cial care  to  fit  the  common  calendar  needs  of 
all  people  and  nations.) 

We  respectfully  present  the  equitable  cil- 
endar  plan  to  you  for  your  thoughtful  con- 
sideration and  approval. 

The  equitable  calendar  plan  is  a  practical 
and  realistic  response  to  a  widespread  desire 
and  need  to  simplify  our  calendar. 

Any  modification  of  our  calendar  will  in 
some  way  touch  upon  the  habits,  customs 
and  practices  of  a  large  part  of  the  world  s 
population.  For  this  reason,  very  radicul 
changes  in  our  calendar  are  Inconceivable. 
Nevertheless,  a  few  minor  changes  in  our 
otherwise  good  calendar  can  and  should  be 
made. 

The  equitable  calendar  plan  was  not  pre- 
pared with  haste,  but  only  after  prolonged 
study  and  research  concerning  the  nature 
and  history  of  our  modern  calendar  reform 
problem.  With  reliance  above  all  upon  di- 
vine providence,  we  have  tried  to  construct  a 
plan,  which  in  our  Judgment  would  fit  best 
the  common   and  universal  calendar  needs 


and  convenience  of  all  people  and  nations, 
under  existing  modern  conditions,  without 
creating  conflict  or  confusion  with  any  of 
the  various  specialized  partlctilar  calendars 
which  are  stUl  being  widely  used  among  the 
people  of  the  world. 

We  believe  that  the  equitable  calendar  wlU 
gt  the  common  calendar  needs  and  con- 
venience of  all  people,  simply  because  It  keeps 
and  preserves  substantially  Intact  the  four 
most  universally  and  most  commonly  used 
and  firmly  established  calendarial  forms,  i.e., 
the  calendar  day,  the  7-day  week,  the  month 
of  -xbout  30  days  and  the  12 -month  year.  It 
fits  became  It  keeps  and  preserves  the  corner- 
stones of  our  common  calendar,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  change  and  disturbance  In  estab- 
lished custtxn. 

We  believe  that  the  equitable  calendar  will 
fit  best  because  It  perfects  these  ctistomary 
established  forms  In  the  best  possible 
manner. 

National  and  International  efforts  of  this 
century  to  make  radical  changes  in  one  or 
another  of  these  four  calendarial  forms  have 
ended  In  failure.  Thus,  for  example,  national 
and  International  efforts  to  Institute  a  5-day 
week,  and  a  13-month  year  have  failed  to 
gain  sufBcient  support. 

We  hope  that  the  equitable  calendar  plan 
will  be  given  careful  consideration  and  that 
its  simpUclty  and  stability  will  help  to  bring 
about  greater  calendarial  unity  and  Ijetter 
understanding  among  the  people  of  the 
world. 

WHT  IS   THE  CALENDAR   CAIXED   EQUITABLE? 

The  calendar  Is  called  equitable  because 
it  is  designed  to  help  promote  this  most  Im- 
portant social  virtue:  Justice  tempered  with 
mercifxil  love,  that  is  equity. 

It  is  caUed  equitable,  because  it  is  designed 
to  help  provide,  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and 
of  brotherly  xindertanding  and  love,  for  the 
calendar  needs  and  convenience  of  all  people 
and  nations,  of  every  social,  eoonon&lc,  ctil- 
tural  and  religious  group,  and  not  merely 
for  the  restricted  benefit  of  one  or  a  few 
groups. 

It  Is  called  equitable,  because  It  was  pre- 
pared with  great  care  to  provide  an  accurate 
and  an  equitable  division  of  time.  In  a  man- 
ner which  wotUd  be  helpful  to  aU,  without 
creating,  conflict,  confusion  or  injury  to  any- 
one. 

It  is  called  equitable,  because  it  rejects 
and  preserves  substantially  intact  the  basic 
customary  calendarial  forms,  the  calendar 
day,  the  7-day  week,  the  month  of  about  30 
days  and  the  12-month  year,  which  are  most 
solidly  established  and  most  imiversally  used 
(however  diversely  In  widely  diverse  calen- 
dars) among  the  countless  millions  of  f>eople 
of  various  cultures,  without  disturbing  their 
customa  and  practices  which  are  Intimately 
connected  with  their  calendar,  but  rather  by 
seeking  to  perfect  these  forms  for  the  com- 
mon and  universal  benefit. 

It  Is  called  equitable,  because  it  permits 
other  important  calendars  of  the  world  to  be 
used  side  by  side  therewith  without  conflict 
or  confusion,  while  it  seeks  to  aooompllsh 
unity  in  the  universal  use  of  one  common 
simple  and  perpetual  calendar,  amid  a  di- 
versity of  specialized  calendars  for  auxiliary 
use. 

It  is  called  equitable,  because  it  would 
make  secure  the  regularity  and  sanctity  ot 
days  of  worship,  by  retaining  and  safeguard- 
ing the  7-day  week  with  Sunday,  with- 
out introducing  any  days  outside  the  week, 
so  that  the  regular  succession  of  weeks  Is 
left  intact. 

V.HAT  CHANGES  IN  THE  GREGORIAN  CALENDAR 
ARE  NEEDED  TO  TRANSFORM  IT  INTO  THE 
EQUITABLE   CALENDAR? 

The  equitable  calendar  Is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  Gregorian  calendar.  But  Ita 
defects  are  removed. 


The  four  fundamental  units  of  time,  that 
Is,  the  calendar  day,  the  7-day  week,  the 
month  of  about  30  days  and  the  12-month 
year  of  the  Gregorian  calendar  are  kept  and 
preserved  substantiaUy  intact  in  the  new 
calendar.  The  fact  that  these  four  time 
units  of  time  are  used  most  universally  in 
other  important  calendars  of  the  world,  al- 
though diversely  of  course  In  the  widely 
diverse  calendars,  is  a  most  Important  rea- 
son for  preserving  these  four  time  units. 

Oiu-  present  calendar  can  be  simplified, 
fixed  and  perpetual  and  transformed  into  the 
equitable  calendar  simply  and  solely  by  re- 
moving the  two  generally  recognized  defects 
of  the  Gregorian  calendar,  namely  the  non- 
fixity  of  our  calendar,  and  the  illogical  In- 
equality of  month  lengths. 

The  two  well-known  defects  of  our  cal- 
endar may  be  removed^: 

(a)  By  stabUizlng  oiu-  calendar  in  the 
simplest  and  most  convenient  way;  i.e..  by 
simply  making  each  calendar  year  a  year  of 
complete  weeks — 52  weeks  in  ordinary  years 
and  53  weeks  In  leap  years;  by  stabilizing 
our  calendar  In  this  manner,  our  calendar 
becomes  at  once  well  adapted  for  fixing  the 
date  of  Easter  Sunday  on  one  unchanging 
date;  and 

(b)  By  making  the  number  of  days  In 
each  month  as  nearly  equal  in  length  as  It 
Is  practicaUy  possible.  In  ckccord  with  the  de- 
mands of  science  and  convention. 

The  foregoing  two  easy  changes  in  our 
present  calendar  would  greatly  and  con- 
veniently transform  our  entire  calendar  into 
a  simplified,  fixed  and  perpetual — equitable 
calendar. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
simplification  and  stabilization  would  far 
exceed  any  momentary  inconvenience  which 
might  result  from  the  actual  changeover  of 
calendars. 

THE  EQUITABLK  CALENDAR  MAKES  OUR  CALENDAR 
PERPETUAL  IN  THE  BEST  WAY 

Because  our  present  calendar  changes 
every  year,  simply  becatise  the  year  has  an 
uneven  ntunber  of  weeks.  I.e.,  52  weeks  plus 
1  or  2  days,  and  the  fractional  part  of  the 
week  is  the  cause  of  the  nonflxity  of  the 
calendar,  the  equitable  calendar  plan  makes 
our  calendar  fixed  and  perpetual  simply  by 
making  it  a  calendar  of  Integral  weeks,  52 
weeks  In  each  ordinary  year  and  53  weeks 
In  each  leap  year. 

But  because  the  mean  solar  year  has  365 
days  5  hours  48  minutes  and  46  seconds, 
whUe  the  equitable  calendar  year  wotild 
have  364  days,  the  difference  of  almost  ll^ 
days  would  cause  the  date  of  the  March 
equinox  to  advance  each  year  on  the  cal- 
endar by  1V4  days.  So  in  order  to  prevent 
the  date  of  the  equinox  from  advancing  too 
far  into  the  month  of  March  or  even  AprU 
on  the  calendar,  an  extra  week  would  be 
added  to  the  calendar  every  5  or  6  years  at 
the  proper  time. 

The  leap  year  rule  of  the  equitable  calen- 
dar will  thus  keep  the  date  of  the  equinox 
on  the  calendar  always  within  the  week  be- 
tween Mfu-ch  18  and  March  24.  The  mean 
or  central  date  of  all  March  equinoxes  ac- 
cording to  the  equitable  calendar  would 
therefore  be  March  21. 

Only  a  calendar  of  integral  weeks,  con- 
taining 52  weeks  In  every  common  year  and 
53  weeks  in  every  leap  year,  can  fix  the  cal- 
endar acceptably  in  such  a  way  that  the 
regular  sequence  of  weekdays  would  always 
be  maintained  without  interruption.  It  Is 
clear,  that  this  practically  unavoidable  vari- 
ation of  1  week  between  one  year  and  an- 
other in  a  calendar  of  Integral  weeks  must 
necessarUy  also  produce  a  variation  of  at 
least  1  week  In  the  equinox  dates  on  the 
calendar  in  the  course  of  years. 

It  iB  true  that  the  "blank  day"  (or  "sup- 
plementary day")  method  of  fixing  the  calen- 
dar would  produce  a  smaUer  variation  than 


a  week  In  the  equinox  dates,  but  because  the 
"blank  day"  Interrupts  the  regular  sequence 
of  weeks  once  in  every  ordinary  year  and 
twice  in  every  leap  year.  It  would  Inevitably 
create  serious  conflict  and  confusion  in  so- 
ciety, and  would  therefore  be  xuiacceptable. 

The  leap-week  method  remains  the  only 
other  practically  possible  method  of  stabUiz- 
lng our  calendar,  while  It  preserves  the  solar 
and  seasonal  character  of  our  calendar  witli 
sufficient  practical   accuracy. 

The  equitable  calendar  plan  with  its  leap- 
year  rule  wUl  never  permit  the  date  of  the 
equinox  to  occur  sooner  than  March  18"  nor 
later  than  March  24.  It  is  mathematically 
Impossible  to  obtain  any  calendar  formula 
for  a  calendar  of  Integral  weeks  which  would 
keep  the  date  of  the  March  equinox  within 
a  narrower  range  th€m  this  1  week.  The 
equitable  calendar  f  ormtila  is  mathematically 
perfect. 

Should  anyone  object  to  the  equitable  cal- 
endar because  of  the  difference  of  1  week  be- 
tween 1  calendar  year  and  another  (52-  and 
53 -week  year) .  let  us  remind  him  that  there 
are  many  commercial  organlzattons  in  the 
United  States  which  uee  a  fiscal  year  of  62 
and  53  weeks.  For  example,  the  F«"itTn4vn 
Kodak  Co.,  has  used  a  fiscal  year  of  52  and  53 
weeks  since  January  1, 1928.  Niimerous  chain 
food  stores,  with  an  aggregate  of  thousands 
of  branches  aU  over  the  country  have  been 
using  the  52-  and  53-week  year  for  many 
years.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  Oovemment  In  Its 
tnccHne  tax  code  officially  permits  the  use  of 
a  52-  and  53-week  fiscal  year  In  the  filing  of 
income  tax  reports  by  citizens.  The  Catholic 
Church  has  used  the  52-  and  5S-week  year  in 
its  liturgical  calendar  for  over  1,000  years. 

Th«re  Is  no  better  way  of  making  our  cal« 
endar  perpetual  than  the  equitable  calendar 
way. 

THE  EQUITABL*  CALENDAB  IS  MOST  SUITABLE  FOB 
THE  STABIUZATION  OF  CIVIL  ROUSATS,  ANB 
REXIGIOUS  HOLT  OATS  ASn>  ■S'ECIALLT  FOR 
THE  f'lXIMW  OF  EASTBl  StrNDAT  ON  ONE  UN- 
CHANGING OATK 

Because  the  equitable  calendar  is  fixed  and 
perpetual,  so  that  January  1  would  always 
fall  on  Sunday,  and  the  end  of  the  year  al- 
ways on  Sunday,  the  same  dates  of  one  year 
would  always  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the 
week  In  every  year.  For  example.  Independ- 
ence Day.  July  4  would  always  faU  on  Wed- 
nesday; Christmas,  December  25,  would  al- 
ways occur  on  Monday. 

Ilie  equitable  calendar  would  be  excellent 
for  the  BtabUization  of  Raster  Sunday  by  re- 
ligious authorities  on  one  unchanging  date. 
Tbe  average  date  of  the  March  equinox  being 
Iklarch  21  according  to  the  equitable  calen- 
dar, the  average  date  of  Easter  Sunday  would 
be  April  9  u.t."  Sunday.  AprU  9,  is  most  com- 
monly accepted  as  the  most  probable  date  of 
the  Restirrectlon  of  Otir  Lord  Jestis  Christ. 
Because  AprU  9  would  always  faU  on  Stmday 
according  to  the  equitable  calendar,  the 
equitable  calendar  would  be  most  convenient 
for  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  date. 

THE  LEAP  TEAR  RULE  OF  THE  BQUTTABLE  CALENDAR 

The  following  Is  the  leap  year  rule  of  the 
equitable  calendar:  "Add  a  leap  week  to 
the  calendar  year  whenever  the  addition  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  date  of  the  March 
equinox  always  within  the  week  from  March 
18  to  March  24  at  the  Greenwich  meridian." 

This  rule  would  provide  a  leap  year  once 
every  5  or  6  years.  An  extra  week  would  be 
added  to  the  calendar  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber whenever  the  addition  would  be  needed 
to  prevent  the  date  of  the  liAarch  equinox 
from  appearing  on  the  calendar  sooner  than 
March  18  or  later  than  March  24.  u.t. 

The  mean  or  central  date  of  all  March 
equinoxes  according  to  the  calendar  would 


*U.t. — universal    time — time   used   at   the 
Greenwich  meridian. 
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therefore  be  March  21,  and  at  noon,  at  the 
Greenwich  meridian. 

It  Is  mathematically  Impossible  to  obtain 
a  narrower  range  of  equinox  dates  than  1 
week  on  any  fixed  and  perpetual  calendar  of 
Integral  weeks. 

The  most  accurate  and  practical  way  of  as- 
signing leap  years  would  be  for  authorized 
Government  astronomers  to  calculate  for  a 
century  or  two  In  advance,  which  of  the  years 
should  be  leap  years  and  which  common 
years.  Leap  years  so  predetermined  could 
then  be  publicized  by  governments. 

In  order  to  ascertain  leap  years  in  advance, 
however,  astronomers  would  first  need  to 
precalculate  the  estimated  time  of  the  March 
equinox  for  each  year  for  a  century  or  two 
In  advance.  After  this  more  difficult  task.  It 
would  then  be  sm  easy  arithmetical  matter 
to  predetermine  leap  years  In  such  a  way  that 
the  date  of  the  March  equinox  would  always 
remain  within  the  week  between  March  18 
and  March  24. 

How  conveniently  and  how  efficiently  the 
leap  year  rule  of  the  equitable  calenj|ar  would 
operate  In  practice  has  been  tested^nd  dem- 
onstrated by  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Computer  Division  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  on 
IBM  computers  for  a  projected  period  of 
35,000  years  ahead.  The  results  of  this  elec- 
tronic computer  test  are  printed  In  a  massive 
volume  of  604  pages.  Tabular  data  contained 
In  this  volimie  provides  visual  proof  that  the 
leap  year  rule  of  the  equitable  calendar  would 
keep  the  date  of  the  March  equinox  on  the 
calendar  between  March  18  and  March  24 
permanently  by  meana  of  a  precalculated 
addition  of  an  extra  week  approximately 
every  5  or  6  years. 

The  equitable  calendar  plan  would  remain 
valid  without  change  even  far  beyond  this 
period  of  35,000  years.  The  equitable  calen- 
dar plan  iB  versatile  enough  to  last  for  even 
a  million  years. 

These  calculations  Indicate  that  the  fol- 
lowing years  would  be  leap  years,  according 
to  the  equitable  calendar  plan,  during  the 
remainder  of  this  centxiry:  1970.  1976,  1982, 
1987,  1993.  and  1998.  These  years  would 
contain  53  weeks.  All  other  years  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  20th  century  would  be  com- 
mon years  of  52  weeks. 

The  common  year  of  the  equitable  calendar 
could  be  engraved  on  stone  or  on  steel  and 
remain  valid  for  countless  thousands  of 
years  in  the  future,  without  the  need  of  mak- 
ing any  change  in  it,  except  that  we  would 
need  to  add  a  leap  week  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember at  the  proper  time  once  every  5  or  6 
years. 

We  respectfully  recommend  that  for  the 
yews  beyond  the  year  AJD.  2000.  Govern- 
ment astronomers  predetermine  by  calcula- 
tion for  a  century  or  two  In  advance  which 
of  the  years  should  be  leap  years  containing 
53  weeks  each,  so  as  to  keep  the  March  equi- 
nox within  the  week  between  March  18  and 
March  24. 

On  September  18,  1962,  four  professors  of 
Marquette  University,  after  they  had  made 
a  "careful  study  of  the  mathematical  and 
other  related  aspects  of  the  problem  of  mak- 
ing the  Gregorian  calendar  fixed  and  per- 
petual" presented  a  signed  statement  of  four 
pages,  in  which  the  following  assertion  Is 
made:  "The  leap  week  method  remains  as 
the  only  practically  possible  way  of  convert- 
ing the  Gregorian  calendar  Into  a  perpetual 
calendar,  while  maintaining  Its  seasonal 
character  with  sufficient  accuracy.  To  be 
more  specific,  the  perfected  leap  week  method 
of  the  equitable  calendar  Is  the  simplest,  most 
accurate,  most  acceptable,  and  moee  perma- 
nent way  of  making  the  Gregorian  calendar 
fixed  and  perpetual." 

These  professors  of  Marquette  University 
then  made  the  following  recommendations: 

"We  humbly  and  respectfully  recommend 
that  civil  and  religious  authorities  examine 
the  problem  carefully  and.  if  it  meets  with 


their  approval  make  a  positive  declaration 
approving  the  following  vital  principle  of 
calendar  reform: 

"  'That,  in  any  effort  toward  making  the 
Gregorian  calendar  fixed  and  perpetual,  the 
regular  7-day  sequence  of  weekdays  be  per- 
petually preserved,  without  any  interruption 
whatsoever  at  any  time  of  the  historic,  sol- 
idly established  and  universally  observed  or- 
der of  weekdays." 

"It  seems  prudent,  moreover,  to  encourage 
and  promote  a  scientific  study  of  the  leap 
week  method  and  for  this  reason,  we  make  a 
second  recommendation: 

"  'That  the  leap  week  method  in  general 
and  the  finally  perfected  leap  week  method 
of  the  equitable  calendar  in  particular, 
whereby  our  calendar  would  be  made  con- 
veniently and  acceptably  fixed  and  perpetual, 
be  submitted  to  careful  acientlfic  study  and 
consideration  under  the  encouragement  and 
direction  of  both  civil  and  religious  authori- 
ties." 

"Such  a  study  should  expedite  a  beneficial 
and  lasting  Improvement  of  our  common 
calendar,  through  which  we  may  reasonably 
expect  the  ultimate  attainment  of  universal 
calendarlal  unity.  It  would  be  a  simple  but 
firm  step  forward  toward  acquiring  that  va- 
gently  needed  and  greatly  important  univer- 
sal brotherly  unity  in  Justice  and  charity 
among  people  and  nations  under  the  loving 
fatherhood  of  God. 

"We  the  following  professors  of  Marquette 
University  have  examined  the  reasonableness 
of  the  above  recommendations  and  attest  to 
their  mathematical  validity." 

Harvey  E.  Hohi.. 

DiTector  of  Research. 
Norman  J.  Katx, 
Ph.  D.  in  Accounting  and  Control. 

MmiAM  E.  CONNELLAN. 

Ed.  D.  in  Mathematics. 
Earl  W.  Swokowski, 

Ph.  D.  in  Mathematics. 

THE  EQUTTABLE  CALENDAR  GQTTALIZES  THE  NUM- 
BER OP  DATS  IN  THE  MONTHS  AS  NEARLY  AS 
POSSIBLE  AND  IN  THE  BE3!r  WAY 

Each  month  of  the  common  year  of  the 
equitable  calendar  contains  either  30  or 
31  days. 

In  a  leap  year,  however,  an  extra  week  Is 
added  at  the  end  of  December.  This  extra 
week  is  called  leap  week.  The  leap  week 
may  be  considered  for  reoord  and  statistical 
piirposes  either  as  a  part  of  the  month  of 
December,  in  which  case  December  would 
contain  37  days  in  a  leap  year;  or  the  leap 
week  may  be  considered  as  a  separate  time 
unit  Independent  of  the  month  of  December. 
In  which  case  the  month  of  December  would 
coptaln  30  days  as  it  does  in  every  year,  and 
the  leap  week  would  be  added  as  a  separate 
unit  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 

In  the  equitable  calendar  each  of  the  first 
4  months  and  of  the  last  4  months  has 
30  days.  But  each  of  thfl  central  4  months, 
that  is,  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  has  31 
days. 

The  4  months  of  the  middle  of  the  cal- 
endar year  are  longer,  because  in  the  astro- 
nomic year  of  the  seasons  the  interval  from 
the  March  equinox  to  the  September  equi- 
nox is  about  7'/2  days  longer  than  the  inter- 
val from  the  September  equinox  to  the  March 
equinox  of  the  following  year.  Authorita- 
tive astronomers  tell  us  that  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  combined  time  of  spring  and 
siunmer  is  approximately  7Vi  days  longer 
than  the  combined  time  of  autumn  and 
winter. 

In  the  March  1945  issue  of  Popular  As- 
tronomy, Dr.  Edgar  W.  Woolard,  who  later 
became  directta-  at  the  American  Ephemeris 
and  Nautical  Almanac,  V&.  Naval  Observa- 
tory, tells  us  about  this  variation  in  the 
length  of  the  seasons  tn  his  article  titled, 
"The  Variation  in  the  Calendar  Time  of  the 
Equinox,"  on  page  107: 

"The  interval  frcan  the  March  to  the  Sep- 


tember equinox  is  approximately  186  days  lo 
hours,'  but  varies  irregularly  over  a  range  of 
nearly  half  an  hour  because  of  perturbations 
In  the  motion  of  the  earth;  the  Interval  to 
the  following  March  equinox  Is  shorter,  be- 
cause the  earth  Is  In  the  neighborhood  of 
perihelion  over  this  arc  of  the  orbit  and  is 
moving  more  rapidly." 

The  calendar  year  then  needs  to  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  astronomic  year  of  the  seasons 
as  nearly  and  as  conveniently  as  it  can  be. 
By  assigning  31  days  to  May,  June.  July,  and 
August  of  the  equitable  calendar,  we  would 
provide  for  a  more  orderly,  more  harmonious 
and  more  convenient  dating  of  equinoxes 
ajid  solstices  on  the  calendar. 

In  the  solar  calendars  of  India,  Iran,  and 
Afghanistan  those  months  which  approxi- 
mately correspond  to  our  montbfi  of  May, 
June,  July,  and  August  are  longer.  The 
mathematical  and  astronomic  necessity  of 
naaking  these  months  longer  to  make  the 
calendar  year  keep  in  step  with  the  year  of 
the  seasons  has  been  recognized  in  these 
countries  for  many  centuries. 

By  keeping  the  31-day  months  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  equitable  calendar 
year,  the  following  calculated  estimate  was 
made  of  the  average  dates  of  equinoxes  and 
solstices:  March  equinox — March  21;  June 
solstice— June  23;  September  equinox — Sep- 
tember 23;  December  solstice — December  23 

The  equitable  calendar  plan  equalizes  the 
niunber  of  days  in  the  months  as  nearly  as 
possible  and  in  the  best  way. 

CONCLUSION 

May  that  day  be  not  too  distant  when  one 
simple  common  calendar  will  be  adopted  by 
all  the  people  of  the  world  and  that  It  will 
serve  as  a  symbol  and  constant  reminder  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  unity  of  the 
human  family  under  the  loving  fatherhood 
of  God. 


*The  interval  from  the  September  equi- 
nox to  the  following  March  equinox  would  be 
approximately  178  days  20  hovu-s.  The  differ- 
ence between  these  two  periods  would  be  ap- 
proximately 7",2  days. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day 
of  rapid  Industrial  change  it  is  most 
important  to  note  the  successful  adapta- 
tion to  change  by  one  union,  local  23-25 
of  the  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union.  The  story  of  local  23- 
25  is  told  in  the  December  1964  Indus- 
trial Bulletin  issued  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor.  This  article 
describes  the  dynamic  leadership  pro- 
vided by  Shelley  Appleton,  manager  of 
local  23-25;  Jay  Mazoir,  assistant  man- 
ager; and  Jerry  Grossman,  supervisor  of 
the  blouse  department. 

The  article  follows : 
Born  of  Chanoe:   A  Union  Meets  the  Chal- 
lenge Posed  bt  New  Buying  Habfts 

What  does  a  union  do  when  confronted  by 
change? 

It's  a  vital  question  for  unions  in  the  age 
of  automation,  a  rapidly  changing  technology 


and  highly  mobile  markets.  The  wrong  an- 
swer can  mean  a  loss  in  membership  and 
prestige;  the  right  answer  can  mean  a  re- 
newed vigor  tor  both  the  union  and  its  In- 
diistry.  In  any  event,  change  frequently 
brings  on  a  kind  of  truth  or  consequences 
crisis  for  union  leadership. 

Two  key  New  York  City  locals  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladles'  Garment  Workers'  Union  re- 
cently had  to  face  up  to  the  challenge 
posed  by  deep-ruiuiing  changes  within  the 
garment  Industry.  One  local,  Sklrtmakers' 
Local  23,  actually  was  in  fairly  good  health. 
Under  the  management  of  Shelley  Apple- 
ton,  the  local  had  grown  in  membership  from 
about  7,000  In  1959  to  about  10,000  In  1963. 
Nonetheless,  changes  In  production  and 
marketing  threatened  the  ability  of  the  local 
to  enforce  Its  contracts  effectively  and  uni- 
formly. Blouse  manufacturers  were  spilling 
over  Into  the  sportswear  field,  creating  juris- 
dictional difficulties  with  the  ILGWU's  Skirt 
and  Sportswear  Local  23. 

These  dlf&ctQtles,  given  the  tradition  of 
ILGWU  solidarity,  were  not  insurmountable. 
But  they  were  complicated  by  the  declining 
member  of  local  25,  down  to  4,000  in 
1963. 

Charles  Krelndler,  nnanager  of  local  25,  was 
retiring.  The  loss  of  his  leadership  and  the 
fall  off  In  membership  brought  into  question 
the  ability  of  the  small  local  to  continue  its 
former  high  level  of  service  to  Its  members. 
In  addition,  the  skirt  and  sportswear  Indus- 
tries were  edging  Into  the  blouse  Industry. 
All  in  all,  the  Immediate  prospects  for  the 
two  locals  seemed  to  donand  the  refilling  of 
the  aspirin  bottles  tucked  away  in  ofiElce 
desks. 

To  the  outsider,  merger  must  seem  the 
obvious  answer  to  the  headaches  running 
through  the  two  local  unions.  But  on  the 
inside  this  solution  was  neither  so  obvious 
nor  so  easy. 

Each  local  had  its  own  proud  past.  Local 
23,  for  example,  played  a  crucial  role  in  the 
establishment  of  the  ILGWU's  first  health 
center;  local  25  bad  founded  the  union's 
famed  resort  for  tmlon  members.  Unity 
House.  Both  locals  had  a  full  complement 
of  elected  union  officials,  business  agents  and 
office  staff. 

Against  the  all  too  human  failing  of  em- 
pire building  must  be  set  loyalties  to  the 
brotherhood  of  the  ILGWU  and  the  hard- 
headed  recognition  by  union  activists  of  the 
industrial  facts  of  life.  To  understand  the 
merger  of  locals  23  and  25  one  must  under- 
stand the  changing  conditions  of  the  indus- 
try as  well  as  the  traditions  of  the  ILGWU. 
"The  union  evolves  as  the  Industry 
evolves,"  says  Mr.  Appleton,  the  youthful 
manager  of  local  23-25.  Along  with  the  gar- 
ment Industry  In  general,  the  blouse,  skirt 
and  sportswear  segments  have  developed  a 
greater  diversity  of  product.  (More  and  more 
ILGWU  locals  are  now  mixed  locals  replac- 
ing the  traditionally  highly  separate  craft 
locals  that  formerly  dominated  the  union.) 
Actually,  this  development  may  be  much  fur- 
ther along  In  sportswear  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  ladles'  garment  Industry.  With 
the  suburban  explosion  and  its  more  relaxed 
form  of  dressing,  sportswear  really  canae  into 
!ts  own  after  World  War  n. 

OrlglnaUy  sportswear  did  not  include  skirts 
and  blouses  but  today  it  is  difficult  to  sep- 
arate the  three.  As  one  manufacturer  points 
out:  "When  a  woman  goes  into  a  department 
store  to  buy  a  skirt  or  a  blouse,  she'll  find  It 
In  the  sportswear  department."  Following 
the  Item  l>ack  to  the  ix)int  of  manufacture, 
one  finds  blousemakers  manufacturing 
slacks,  skirts,  and  sportswear  and  vice 
'  ersa. 

"The  consumers  forced  the  change,"  ex- 
plains Mr.  Appleton.  "They  wanted  to  buy 
everything  In  one  place  Instead  of  traveling 
trom  showroom  to  showroom  to  buy  Item  by 

item." 


Manxifactiurers  were  quick  to  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  becoming  mvUtlproduct  firms. 
Machines  Idled  by  a  drop  In  one  line  can  be 
kept  busy  on  another. 

But  even  mc»%  Important  Is  the  competi- 
tive spirit  In  the  Industry.  A  rapidly  expand- 
ing firm  Is  scarcely  ccMitent  with  achieving 
mere  success.  To  do  weU  In  one  line  is  to 
remain  static.  One  firm,  for  example,  started 
out  making  ski  pants  and  did  very  well  In- 
deed. But  the  owner  wasn't  entirely  satisfied 
so  he  went  Into  ski  Jackets.  Today,  he  makes 
nearly  everything  In  the  sportswear  line. 

"You've  got  to  keep  working  to  catch  the 
market,"  says  one  oldtlme  manufacturer. 

One  result  was  the  melding  of  the  skirt  and 
sportswear  industries  and  the  encroachments 
of  blousemaklng.  "We  still  have  a  separate 
blouse  Industry,"  notes  Mr.  Appleton,  "but 
the  pressures  are  there,  too." 

The  same  pressures  were  behind  the  union. 

"With  the  two  Industries  growing  to- 
gether," Mr.  Appleton  explains,  "the  union 
felt  that  It  would  make  good  sense  to  merge 
local  23  and  local  25.  Changes  In  the  In- 
dustry, In  effect,  wiped  out  the  two  locals 
and  our  members  have  been  producing  much 
the  same  kind  of  garments. 

"Under  these  circumstances,"  Mr.  Appleton 
adds,  "It  wouldn't  make  sense  to  continue 
the  two  locals  as  separate  organizations. 
Uniting  them  will  enable  the  union  to  do 
a  better  and  more  consistent  Job  of  organiz- 
ing and  contract  enforcement." 

The  sensibility  of  the  proposition  carried 
the  day  for  merger  with  the  members  of  the 
two  locals.  And,  a  year  ago.  the  two  be- 
came one.  Local  23-25,  though  hyphenated, 
Is  today  the  third  largest  ILGWU  affiliate  In 
New  Ycffk  City  with  15,000  members. 

Although  the  merger  went  smoothly 
enough,  It  was  not  without  Its  difficulties. 
A  certain  awareness  In  structure  still  exists 
a  year  later.  The  dues,  for  example,  are  not 
as  yet  uniform;  the  so-called  lesser  crafts 
In  skirts  and  sportswear  pay  $4  a  month 
dues,  and  operators,  94.50,  while  blouse 
workers  pay  $4.  This  means  a  sewing  ma- 
chine operator  who  moves  from  blovises  to 
sportswear  will  have  her  dues  Jimiped.  or 
dropped.  If  the  move  goes  the  other  way. 
It's  a  small  Irritant,  however.  Somewhat 
more  Inconvenient  Is  the  doubling  up  of  the 
local's  executive  bocu-d — 47  members  now — 
and  the  existence  of  2  chairmen  instead  of  1 . 

Instead  of  recasting  the  structure  of  the 
two  local  unions  as  a  result  of  merger,  the 
HjGWU  simply  cemented  the  two  together. 
So,  Rose  Renzuola,  former  chairman  of 
local  23.  and  Carrie  Franco,  former  chair- 
man of  local  25,  simply  carried  on  and  are 
now  serving  the  new  local  as  cochalrmen. 

Mr.  Appleton,  with  a  typical  Imaginative 
fialr,  has  made  a  virtue  out  of  what  for 
others  might  be  a  troubling  necessity.  He 
believes  that  by  adding  together  the  leader- 
ship of  the  formerly  separate  locals,  more 
people  Instead  of  less,  become  involved  in 
the  life  of  the  union.  For  example,  now 
that  the  blouse  contract  Is  about  to  expire 
and  new  demands  must  be  worked  out,  he 
has  called  together  aU  the  chalrladies  of 
the  Individual  shops,  not  Just  those  from 
blouse  shops. 

"He  wants  everyone  to  be  familiar  with  all. 
our  contracts,"  explains  Jay  Mazur,  assistant 
manager  of  the  local,  "not  Just  blousemakers 
with  the  blouse  agreement  and  sportswear 
people  with  theirs.  If  everyone  gets  In  on 
the  discussion  it  becomes  part  of  the  edu- 
cational process  that  Is  going  on  here  all 
the  time." 

Local  23-25'8  Jurisdiction  Is  limited  to 
Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  and  the  Bronx  with 
the  largest  concentration  of  Its  member- 
ship—about 30  percent — located  between 
40th  and  14th  Streets  on  Manhattan's  west 
side.  The  membership  of  the  local,  however. 
Is  exceedingly  cosmopolitan.  (Local  23-25 
Is  one  of  the  few  labor  organizations  that 


puts  out  leaflets,  reports,  etc.  In  Chinese  as 
well  as  English  and  Spanish.)  It  wasn't 
always  so.  In  the  old  days,  the  skirt  Indus- 
try  work  force  was  largely  Je#lsh  whUe  that 
of  the  blouse  Industry  was  largely  Italian. 

The  Industry  remains  largely  on  piecework. 
A  quality  operator  la  guaranteed  a  minimum 
of  $1.90  on  hour.  The  average  hotirly  wage 
for  operators  runs  $2.25  to  $2.60  an  hotir. 

As  befits  any  new  local,  local  2S-25  has 
young  leadership.  Both  Mr.  Mazur  and  the 
supervisor  of  the  blouse  department,  Jerry 
Grossman,  are  young  men  with  college  back- 
grounds. Mr.  Grossman,  a  former  captain  In 
the  field  artUlery,  served  local  25  some  16 
years  as  a  business  agent  and  assistant  nuin- 
ager  before  heading  the  bloiise  department 
of  the  merged  local.  Mr.  Maztir  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  ILGWU  Training  Institute  and 
was  the  director  of  organization  and  educa- 
tion activities  f<»-  local  23  before  the  merger. 

At  45  years  of  age.  Mr.  Appleton.  Local  23- 
25  manager,  is  the  youngest  ILGWU  executive 
board  member.  As  ILGWU's  president  David 
Dubinsky's  son-in-law,  Mr.  Appleton  is  some- 
times mentioned  as  a  possible  successor  to 
the  ebullient  iinlon  leader.  However,  as  his 
associates  make  abundantly  clear,  being  a' 
son-in-law  Is  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a 
help. 

"If  anything,"  says  another  ILGWU  vice 
president,  "Shelley  must  work  harder  than 
the  rest  of  tis  to  succeed."  His  natural  capa- 
bilities— plus  a  talent  for  hard  work — have 
brought  him  to  his  present  position  in  the 
union, 

Mr.  Appleton  came  to  the  ILGWU  In  1941 
fresh  from  New  York  University  Law  School.: 
He  was  one  of  the  first  group  of  "outsiders"' 
that  the  union  recruited  t<a  Its  leadership. 
As  a  youngster  he  had  served  as  a  volunteer 
organizer  for  various  union  organizing  drives 
In  the  New  York  area  In  the  late  1980's,  so 
his  first  assignment  for  the  ILGWU  was  a 
natural — as  an  organizer  In  upper  New  York 
State  and  In  Vermont.  In  1942,  he  left 
the  ILGWU  for  the  Air  Corps  where  he  served 
In  the  statistical  control  section  of  a  fighter 
wing  stationed  In  England.  After  the  war. 
he  rettu^ed  to  the  union  where  he  was  as- 
signed to  local  99  as  a  business  agent.  He 
becanoie  assistant  manager  of  the  local  in 
1951  and  manager  In  1954.  Five  years  later 
he  shifted  to  local  23,  a  larger  local.  He  Is 
also  the  administrator  of  two  of  the  ILGWU's 
national  agreements,  one  with  Bobble  Brooks, 
the  other  with  Majestic.  Both  are  giant 
multiplant,  multiproduct  garment  firms. 

As  head  of  local  23  and,  subsequently,  of 
local  23-25,  Mr.  Appleton  Is  a  great  believer 
in  modernization.  He  has,  for  example, 
abolished  all  the  wire  cages  that  make  so 
many  older  tinion  offices  look  like  tax  col- 
lection offices.  Huge  photo  murals,  pastel 
tints,  and  stylized  modernistic  furniture 
make  the  headquarters  of  the  local — on  the 
10th  fioor  of  the  ILGWU  health  center  at 
275  Seventh  Avenue — a  match  for  the  execu- 
tive suite  of  any  corporation  executive.  A 
library  and  an  audltorltun,  with  sound  mo- 
tion-picture equipment,  round  out  the  head- 
quarters. 

But  what  makes  the  headquarters  Impres- 
sive Is  not  the  furnishings  but  the  people. 
The  young  girls  who  come  In  on  their  lunch 
hour  for  a  handful  of  leaflets  to  distribute 
at  the  shop;  the  older  women  In  to  talk  over 
their  problems  with  a  union  counselor;  and 
the  fiery  youngster  In  to  file  a  complaint— 
these  give  the  union  headquarters  Its  life. 

Mr.  Appleton  believes  In  keeping  his  staff 
"as  flexible  as  possible."  No  one  Is  frozen 
Into  the  same  petty  round  of  duties.  And. 
while  each  of  the  12  business  agents,  as  well 
as  the  5  education -organization  staff  mem- 
bers, are  responsible  for  certain  areas  of  ac- 
tivity, all  are  expected  to  pitch  In  whenever 
a  major  problem  develops.  Bach  business 
agent,  for  example,  covers  about  56  shops 
with  an  average  of  30  employees.    He  Is  re- 
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sponalble  for  servicing  the  people  In  his  dis- 
trict, but  he  and  his  people  are  expected  to 
Join  the  reet  when  broader  Issues  demand  a 
total  effort.  Local  23-35  does  not  rely  on 
specialists  to  achieve  Its  Impact  on  the  dally 
life  of  New  York  City. 

And.  by  any  test,  though  only  a  year  old. 
local  23-26  Is  an  efficient  organization.  It 
was  born  of  change  and  seems  likely  to  sur- 
vive. 


The  Role  of  the  Comraniiify  College 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   MASSACHXTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28. 1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  con- 
cluBion  of  an  excellent  article  on  the  sub- 
ject of  community  college  development 
in  the  United  States.  Thomas  E.  O'Con- 
nell  refers  to  the  need  for  community 
colleges  to  be  flexible,  imaginative  and 
zestful  In  order  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas  E.  O'Connell,  the 
president  of  the  Berkshire  community  in 
my  home  city  of  Pittsfield.  Mass.,  is  per- 
sonally a  most  imaginative,  zestful  and 
flexible  individual.  He  is  becoming  one 
of  the  Nation's  leading  spokesmen  on  the 
role  of  the  ccnnmunity  college.  No  one 
I  know  could  better  fill  this  function. 

As  one  who  has  often  called  attention 
in  Congress  to  the  need  for  community 
college  support,  I  know  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  O'Connell 
for  his  views  on  this  increasingly  impor- 
tant subject  of  what  happens  to  youth 
"after  high  school." 

His  most  recent  article  appeared  in 
the  January  30  edition  of  the  New  Re- 
public. It  deserves  the  wide  reading 
which  I  am  sure  it  will  receive,  and  I  am 
gratified  to  make  it  available  for  that 
purpose. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Role  or  the  CoMMUNrrT  College  Aiteb 
High  School 
(By  Thomas  E.  O'Connell) 

Community  colleges  are  spreading  like 
wUdflre  and  are  every  year  educating  a  larger 
and  larger  percentage  of  each  freshman  class 
across  the  country.  Alvln  E.  Enrich,  formerly 
of  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Ford  Foundation,  thinks  maybe 
by  2000  there  won't  be  any  4-year  colleges; 
maybe  there  will  be  only  community  colleges 
and  unlversltiee. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  a  conununity  college 
is.  First  off,  it  Is  a  Junior  college — 2  years. 
Usually  it  Is  a  public  college,  financed  by  the 
mtmiclpality  or  the  State  or  both.  UsuaUy 
it  is  coeducational.  Usually  it  Is  only  for 
commuting  students — no  dormitories.  It 
serves  a  wide  variety  of  students;  indeed  that 
is  a  part  of  its  charm  as  well  as  a  limitation. 
But  there  are  essentially  two  groups  of  stu- 
dents: Those  who  plan  to  transfer  as  juniors 
to  4-year  institutions  and  those  who  plan  to 
take  Jobs  after  Just  2  years  of  college. 

It  Is  this  multlpurpoeeness  which  accounts 
In  large  measure  for  the  community  college's 
surging  popularity.  Tjrplcally  a  community 
college  has  a  transfer  or  liberal  arts  program 
which  contains  the  same  balance  among  the 
social  sciences,  the  sciences,  and  the  humani- 
ties that  one  wotild  find  in  the  first  2  years  of 
a  liberal  arts  college  or  iiniverslty.  It  also 
has  a  variety  of  specialized  programs,  often 


called  occupational,  or  technical,  or  termi- 
nal programs.  These  occupational  programs. 
In  addltlcui  to  offering  a  oore  of  compulsory 
liberal  arts  courses,  include  courses  to  pre- 
pare students  for  Jobs  In  local  businesses  or 
industries.  Pittsfleld's  largest  employer  is 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  to  Berkshire  Com- 
munity College  numbers  among  Its  occupa- 
tional programs  one  in  electrical  technology. 
Obviously,  the  more  of  ttoese  occupational 
programs  the  community  college  can  offer, 
the  more  opportunity  there  is  for  each  qual- 
ified high  school  graduate  to  find  the  one 
which  suits  his  particular  aptitudes  and  as- 
pirations. Some  colleges  have  up  to  20  of 
these  occupational  programs.  In  fields  such 
as  dental  technology,  nursing,  data  process- 
ing, «■  in  the  technology  of  petroleum. 

Another  reeison  community  ccdleges  are 
burgeoning  Is  that  they're  Inexpensive.  The 
first  2  years  of  college  are  cheaper  to  oper- 
ate than  the  last  2  because  larger  lecture 
classes  are  suitable  for  many  Introductory 
cou^pses  (psychology,  for  txample)  and  be- 
cause less  specialized  equipment  Is  required. 
A  nonresidential  college  costs  only  about  half 
as  much  per  student  to  build  and  to  run  as 
a  dormitory  college.  The  cost  to  students 
of  attending  a  community  college  Is  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  a  residential  college. 
Many  community  colleges  are  tuition  free. 
At  Berkshire  and  at  the  other  seven  Mas- 
sachxisetts  conununity  colleges  the  tuition  Is 
$200  a  year  and  the  total  college  cost  for  a 
student  living  at  home  is  often  under  $400  a 
year.  Tbla  economy  makes  all  the  difference 
to  many  students  from  large  families  or  from 
families  of  limited  income — it  often  means 
they  attend  college  when  they  otherwise 
could  not  even  consider  doing  so. 

The  community  college  Is  easier  to  get  Into, 
too.  It  may  have  an  open  door  for  any 
high  school  graduate.  It  is  sometimes 
described  as  a  unlqtiely  American  or  demo- 
cratic institution  which  recognizes  the  Im- 
portance of  the  average  person  having  the  op- 
portunity to  go  beyond  high  school.  The  de- 
scription is  justified,  I  thtnk.  At  Berkshire 
we  don't  have  an  open  door,  but  we  do  admit 
any  high  school  graduate  who  looks  to  us  to 
be  a  reasonably  good  bet  to  do  the  Job  In 
college.  I  say  to  our  freshmen  each  year, 
"This  is  a  relatively  easy  institution  to  get 
Into,  but  It  is  not  an  easy  Institution  to 
stay  In."  We  wash  them  out  pretty  quickly 
if  it  turns  out  we  guessed  wrong  at  admis- 
sion—^bout  one-third  flunk  or  quit  the  first 
year— 4)Ut  at  least  they've  had  the  chance, 
and  that's  important.  And  well  probably 
have  lower  attrition  as  we  Initiate  more  oc- 
cupational programs  suited  to  a  wider  variety 
of  student  motivations  and  aptitudes. 

What  about  the  quality  of  education 
offered  in  a  commimlty  college?  The  fact 
that  o\ir  attrition  at  Berkshire  Is  high  in- 
dicates we're  not  soft.  But  a  community  col- 
lege has  definite  handicaps  as  it  strives  to 
keep  the  right  kind  of  "institutional  press" 
on  its  students.  In  the  first  place,  we  don't 
have  the  students  for  as  long  as  we  could 
wish.  They  are  gone  at  the  close  of  each 
day  and  they  are  gone  after  2  years.  ITiey 
don't  have  the  benefit  of  more  mature  upper- 
classmen  to  set  a  tone  for  them  in  the  in- 
formal, out-of-class  education  which  a  resi- 
dential institution  offers. 

The  community  colleges  have  other  short- 
comings. Our  students  tend  to  come  from 
the  same  socioeconomic  group  as  well  as 
from  the  sajne  geographic  area,  so  most  of 
the  usual  college  stimulation  of  rubbing  up 
against  "strange"  people  U  lacking.  Nor  do 
they  get  another  kind  of  stimulation  often 
associated  with  going  to  college,  that  of  go- 
ing away  from  home,  of  being  "on  their  own." 
And,  of  coxu-se,  2  years  of  college  is  not  really 
enough  of  college  for  most  able  youngsters, 
but  that  Is  all  most  of  our  occupational 
students  get. 

Also,  the  fact  that  community  colleges  are 
not  selective  in  admissions  means  that  there 


are  students  in  the  coUeges  who  are  not  as 
well  prepared  to  do  what  la  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  "college-level"  work  as  would 
be  the  case  in  most  A-jtKC  institutions. 
There  is  a  greater  disparity  in  the  aptitudes 
of  the  students  and  in  the  amoxint  of  in- 
formation they  have  than  one  usually  finds 
in  a  college.  Some  students  who  come  to  us 
are  very  bright  and  the  community  college 
must  not  hold  them  back  while  attending  to 
the  problems  of  their  slower  classmates.  The 
problem  is  akin  to  that  faced  by  public  high 
schools  and  we  use  some  of  the  same  devices 
they  do  to  solve  It.  Homogeneous  grouping 
In  classes  is  one  device.  Many  of  these  col- 
leges have  several  distinctly  separate  "tracks" 
for  occupational  students,  depending  on  their 
abilities  and  the  Jobs  for  which  the  programs 
are  pointing  thena.  Honors  programs,  de- 
velopmental reading  programs,  special  at- 
tention to  the  very  quick  student  and  the 
slower  but  especially  persevering  one  are 
other  devices  we  use  to  deal  with  a  disparate 
student  body.  But  obviously  the  130  IQ 
student  who  comes  to  Berkshire  (and  each 
entering  class  has  several)  is  going  to  find 
fewer  intellectually  challenging  classmates 
than  would  be  the  case  at  Stanford  or  Smith. 

TEACHERS  WHO  LIKE  TO  TEACH 

On  the  plus  side  of  conunimlty  colleges 
the  very  least  that  must  be  said  is:  Better 
to  attend  a  community  college  for  2  years 
than  not  to  have  any  college  experience  at 
all.  And  I  think  that  much  more  than  this 
can  be  said. 

In  the  first  place,  commimlty  college 
teachers  concentrate  on  their  work  in  the 
classrooms  and  on  counseling  with  students. 
They  are  not  required  to  "publish  or  perish." 
The  strongest  teachers  we  can  find  are  given 
the  introductory  courses  where  sparks  of  In- 
terest are  most  likely  to  be  generated  in  stu- 
dents. Indeed,  we  often  are  able  to  attract 
first-class  teachers  who  are  interested  in  Just 
this  kind  of  situation.  Many  of  oxir  best 
teachers  are  non-Ph.  D.'s  who  were  blocked 
from  promotion  in  the  4-year  institutions 
because  they  wished  to  concentrate  on  teach- 
ing rather  than  scholarship.  They  are 
pleased  to  find  a  college  teaching  assignment 
which  does  not  demand  that  they  continue 
to  divide  their  energies  between  teaching  and 
working  at  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  In 
their  disciplines.  This  is  not,  of  course,  to 
derogate  the  dual-purpoee  role  of  the  uni- 
versity and  its  faculty  of  teacher-scholars. 
Nor  is  It  to  say  that  we  discourage  scholar- 
ship on  the  part  of  our  faculties;  we  want 
them  to  keep  up  in  their  fields  and  there  is 
no  better  way  to  do  this  than  by  research.  It 
is  simply  to  say  that  otu*  special  emphasis  is 
on  teaching  and  not  on  scholarship. 

Thus  Berkshire  Is  strongest  where  Harvard 
or  Columbia  are  weakest.  The  great  uni- 
versities, it  la  generally  acknowledged,  espe- 
cially by  students  who  have  attended  them, 
are  strongest  as  the  student  goes  up  the  aca- 
demic ladder.  Introductory  courses,  taught 
by  yotmg  graduate  students,  sometimes  in 
large  sections,  ase  apt  to  be  less  than  excit- 
ing. The  graduate  student  may  have  little 
interest  in  teaching  and  less  In  students  only 
slightly  younger  than  himself  (isn't  it  a 
phenomenon  of  growing  up  that  we  tend  to 
view  the  age  group  Inunedlately  younger  than 
our  own  as  a  pretty  sorry  lot?).  Only  when 
the  student  begins  to  major  in  the  depart- 
ment of  his  choice  Is  he  apt  to  get  the 
"name"  faculty  people  who  made  the  uni- 
versity glitter  for  him  when  he  applied  for 
admission.  And  he  may  not  have  many  e.\- 
posures  to  them  until  he  begins  graduate 
work. 

Many  of  the  community  colleges  are  small. 
Berkshire  has  500  full-time  day  students  in 
this  Its  fifth  year  of  operation,  and  we  wont 
go  above  1,000  for  several  years.  This  mea'is 
we  are  quickly  able  to  single  out  for  extra 
attention  the  really  able  student  or  the  one 
with  special  problems.  Our  being  small 
means  that  many  students  are  able  to  take    n 
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leadership  functions  they  might  otherwise 
not  have.  Extracurricular  activities  do  play 
a  part  in  community  college  education, 
though  there  Is  relatlvtiy  more  emphasis  on 
the  curricular  work  and  perhaps  len  danger 
of  a  marginal  student  being  da^led  by  the 
appeal  of  a  variety  of  subsidized  activities 
to  the  detriment  of  his  studies. 

For  many  students,  attending  the  first  2 
years  of  college  whUe  living  at  home  Is  Just 
right.  For  one  reason  or  another,  17  Is  not 
the  right  age  for  everyone  to  try  his  wings 
away  from  home.  I  recall  the  late  Dr.  Alan 
Gregg,  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  chiding 
educators  for  our  pride  in  the  slow-matur- 
ing nature  of  humans,  and  for  our  paradoxi- 
cal insistence  that  mat\irlty  be  assiftned  at 
the  arbitrary  cutoff  age  of  17  or  18.  The 
so-called  late  bloomer  often  finds  the  com- 
munity college  the  best  garden.  At  Berkshire 
we  have  helped  a  ntunber  of  students  who  left 
home  to  go  to  a  residential  college,  foimd  it  a 
bewildering  or  overwhelming  experience, 
especially  at  a  large  university,  and  as  a 
result  quickly  flunked  out.  They  have  come 
to  us,  done  well,  and  returned  more  con- 
fidently to  the  university  as  Jimiors.  Some 
community  college  people  refer  to  this  aa 
our  "salvage  function"  and  that  strikes  me  as 
an  accurate,  if  inelegant,  phrase. 

OPPOSITE   or   IVOBT   TOWERS 

The  lack  of  juniors  and  seniocs  to  set  a 
tone — a  lack  which  has  always  struck  me  as 
a  very  real  one  in  residential  Junior  colleges, 
especially  those  which  are  geographically 
Isolated — is  in  some  measure  offset  in  com- 
munity colleges  by  the  liberal  sprinkling  of 
more  mature  people  in  our  classrooms.  We 
have  a  number  of  housewives,  for  example, 
women  in  their  twenties  and  thirties  who 
come  In  to  take  one  or  two  courses  diuing 
the  day  while  their  husbands  are  at  work 
and  their  children  are  in  school.  They  lend 
a  serious  and  ptirposeful  tone.  So  do  the 
older  married  veterans  who  find  us  the  most 
feasible  coUege  to  attend.  These  mature 
people,  many  of  whom  were  caught  in  the 
'tender  trap"  and  found  themselves  with 
families  before  they  realized  what  they  had 
missed  in  education,  are  almost  wistfully 
grateful  for  the  chance  to  pick  up  their  lost 
opporttmlty.  Their  zest  and  energy  in  tak- 
ing advantage  of  it  make  them  a  delight  for 
their  teachers  and  catalysts  for  their  class- 
mates. 

Tills  perhaps  brings  us  to  the  "conomu- 
nity"  nature  of  the  community  college.  Our 
colleges  are  assumed  to  be  the  opposite  of 
the  "Ivory  tower"  institutions.  One  of  our 
missions  is  to  serve  the  conununity,  to  be  the 
educational  and  cultiu^l  focal  points  in  ovu- 
reertons.  Hence  the  name  "community  col- 
lege." We  have  adult  education  programs, 
lecture  series,  musical  programs  and  plays, 
short  noncredlt  coiu^es  for  special  groups  to 
upgrade  themselves,  and  a  range  of  other  ed- 
uc;;tional  activities  for  which  there  is  a  need 
in  our  communities.  While  these  functions 
are  performed  by  lots  of  other  colleges  and 
universities,  they  are  perhaps  more  central  to 
tlie  purposes  of  the  community  college.  Last 
ye.ir  Berkshire  served  over  1,000  students  in 
the  day,  evening  and  summer  programs:  we 
held  lectures  by  Norman  Rockwell,  Allstalr 
Cooke,  and  C.  Northcote  Parkinson;  we 
sened  as  the  "home"  for  a  local  symphony 
orchestra;  we  ran  a  series  of  seminars  for 
b'.;sinessmen  in  the  area.  But  yith  all  that 
wo  don't  feel  we  are  yet  having  nearly  the 
In. pact  on  oiu-  community  that  many  com- 
m -.nity  colleges  have  on  theirs. 

One  of  the  exciting  things  about  this  com- 
munity college  business  is  that  many  com- 
minltles  are  having  colleges  established  for 
the  first  time.  Most  of  these  conuntinitles 
are  taking  the  colleges  to  their  hearts  as 
tl.py  would  no  other  kind  of  institution. 
They  sense  what  a  college  can  mean  to  them, 
niach  as  the  upper  Connecticut  Valley  com- 
niiinltles    did   when  they  vied   tar  Eleazar 


Wheelock's  attention  as  he  made  plans  fcs- 
starting  Dartmouth  CoUege  two  centuries 
ago.  So  municipalities  and  States  are  build- 
ing flossy  new  campuses  for  their  community 
coUegee.  They  are  planning  to  expand  them 
to  meet  the  crush  of  high  echoed  graduate* 
during  the  next  few  years.  That  cnish  is 
enormous  and  It  is  even  now  upon  us.  For 
example,  the  number  of  high  school  grad- 
uates here  in  Berkshire  County  Jumps  40 
percent  in  just  2  years  between  the  class 
finishing  in  1963  and  the  class  finishing  this 
June.  Figures  for  New  York  and  many  other 
States  are  comparable.  As  for  the  commu- 
nity college's  role  in  hanrtiing  this  avalanche 
of  students,  by  1970  three  out  of  four  high 
school  graduates  in  the  Nation  who  go  on  to 
higher  education  will  enroll  in  2 -year  insti- 
tutions, according  to  a  study  by  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Co. 

The  commxinlty  colleges,  in  tiu'n,  must  do 
their  best  to  be  sure  that  coping  with  this 
quantity  doeent  preclude  quality  education. 
One  measure  of  their  quality  is  how  well 
their  graduates  do  in  good  4-year  institutions 
when  they  transfer  as  juniors.  The  record 
is  impressive.  A  number  of  studies  have 
shown  that  community  college  ctudent  trans- 
fers do  as  well  as  or  better  than  their  class- 
mates who  matriculated  in  the  4-year  in- 
stitutions in  the  first  place.  At  Berkshire 
we  were  pleased  (no,  overjoyed)  to  find  that 
our  first  group  of  111  graduates  who  went 
on  to  40  different  4-year  institutions  with 
predlt  for  their  community  college  work 
(there  has  been  stirprislngly  little  difficulty 
in  transferring  credits)  achieved  on  an  aver- 
age a  2.45  cumulative  index  on  a  4.0= straight 
"A"  scale  their  first  semester.  This  would 
be  slightly  better  than  their  Jtuilor-year 
classmates.  Their  successors  have  done 
equally  as  well. 

How  do  the  4-year  institutions  feel  about 
the  new  community  colleges?  The  State  iml- 
versltles  are  by  and  large  delighted  to  dele- 
gate the  task  of  screening  large  nimibers 
of  freshmen  and  sophomores  so  that  they 
can  concentrate  most  of  their  energies  on 
upper-division  and  graduate  education.  On 
the  campuses  of  the  University  of  California, 
for  example,  there  are  twice  as  many  Juniors 
and  seniors  as  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
In  Florida,  new  State  universities  are  not 
admitting  any  freshmen  or  sophomores. 
Their  students  will  all  be  community  college 
transfers.  In  the  Northeast,  too,  the  4-year 
institutions  are  beginning  to  demonstrate 
an  awareness  of  the  conununity  colleges. 
Dean  of  Admissions  Eugene  S.  Wilson  of  Am- 
herst College  has  announced  that  Amherst 
will  actively  seek  applications  from  50  trans- 
fers from  Junior  and  community  colleges 
each  year.  Students  -from  Berkshire  have 
already  transferred  to  Middlebury.  Brandels, 
Simmons  and  several  other  "prestige"  insti- 
tutions. (After  all,  it  was  a  shorter  time  ago 
than  most  of  us  keep  in  mind  that  the  "pres- 
tige" Institutions  were  admitting  many 
"average"  students  who  now  find  most  doors 
closed  to  them  except  those  of  the  commu- 
nity college.) 

It  may  weU  be,  though,  that  over  the  long 
pull  the  community  colleges'  greatest  con- 
tribution will  come  not  In  this  transfer  func- 
tion, but  in  helping  to  meet  what  Walter 
Lippmann  has  called  the  most  pressing  un- 
finished business  facing  our  Nation:  "the 
gigantic  work  of  adjusting  our  way  of  life 
to  the  scientific  revolution  of  this  age  and 
to  the  stupendous  growth  of  the  population." 
By  providing  the  communities  across  the  Na- 
tion with  flexible  post-high  school  educa- 
tional institutions  committed  to  offering 
some  form  of  higher  education  to  everyone 
willing  to  prepare  for  It,  the  community  col- 
lege may  be  a  decisive  factor  In  our  adjust- 
ment to  this  scientific  revolution.  Soon  a 
high  school  education  will  be  Insufficient  as 
preparation  for  any  but  the  most  menial  Job. 
Even  now  there  are  not  enough  menial  jobs 
for  those  prepared  to  do  no  others.    At  the 


same  time,  oiur  society's  need  for  technlolaau 
or  preprofesslonals  is  greater  even  than  ova 
need  for  professionally  trained  people.  The 
occupadonal  programs  of  the  community 
colleges  may  prove  the  best  way  to  meet  this 
challenge,  both  by  educating  young  people 
coming  out  of  high  schools  and  by  retraining 
their  elders  to  adjust  to  automation. 
wixTs  WAS  orr  the  mauc 

We  can't,  though,  do  everything;  we  can't 
solve  the  problem  of  too  large  a  labor  force 
for  example.  Secretary  of  Labor  WlUard 
WirtE  is  way  off  the  mark  when  he  assume* 
that  compulsory  education  to  age  18  Is  a 
reasonable  solution  to  unemployment.  Any- 
one who  has  dealt  with  truculent  youngsters 
of  15  who  want  "out"  of  school  know  that 
keeping  them  3  more  years  is  not  the  answer 
to  anything.  Compulsion  In  education  Is 
effective  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  pupil's 
age.  la  spme  measure  a  10-year-old  can  be 
forced  to  learn;  it  is  harder  to  "make"  a  15- 
year-old  learn.  Having  tried  to  "make"  18- 
year-olds  learn  in  an  academic  situation.  I 
report  that  it  is  impossible.  At  18  there  are 
too  many  attractions  ccHnpeting  for  their 
attention.  They  are  nearly  at  their  mazlmui^ 
power  ph3rslcally.  They  are  old  enough  to 
have  achieved  a  large  measure  of  independ- 
ence, at  least  under  our  present  society's 
rules.  They  are  usually  social  wnimnji^  at 
that  age,  and  friendships — ^with  both  sexes — 
are  absorbing.  You  can't  make  them  do  any- 
thing as  lonely  as  studying  unless  they  really 
want  to. 

So  compulsory  education  won't  work.  But 
universal  opportunity  for  post-high  school 
education  is  another  matt^.  Especially  if 
the  opportunity  includes  sufficient  variety 
to  appeal  to  a  wide  spectrvun  of  high  school 
graduates.  The  variety  must  include  clusters 
of  occupational  programs  which  are  diverse 
not  only  in  kinds  of  courses  but  in  levels  of 
courses.  Norman  C.  Harris  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  his  recent  book,  "Technical 
Education  in  the  Jimlor  College-New  Pro- 
grams for  New  Jobs,"  talks  about  the  "middle 
50  percent"  of  high  school  graduates  which 
community  colleges  ought  to  serve  through 
programs  characterized  by  diversity  rather 
than  by  sheer  intellectuality.  For  example. 
Harris  says  conununity  colleges  should  have  a 
cluster  of  programs  in  the  engineering  and 
technical  fields,  ranging  from  the  first  2 
years  of  a  transfer  engineering  program  at 
the  top  end  of  the  scale  of  intellectuality 
and  abstraction,  all  the  way  to  cotirses  for 
highly  skilled  technicians  at  the  other  end 
of  the  scale,  where  practicality  is  essential 
and  where  the  students  are  not  Intellectually 
equipped  to  handle  very  abstract  work. 

It  Is  Important  to  expose  students  to  differ- 
ent occupational  possibilities.  Grant  Venn  in 
his  "Man,  Education,  and  Work"  points  out 
that  today's  child,  unlike  his  grandparents, 
grows  up  in  a  world  where  he  never  sees  peo- 
ple doing  the  jobs  which  he  might  be  most 
intrigued  with  and  best  qualified  to  do.  He 
never  sees  the  electrical  technician,  say,  or 
the  low  temperature  specialist  at  work.  As 
a  result,  "Job  selection  In  the  technological 
work  world  has  become  a  desperate  affair, 
often  subject  to  wildest  chance  and  equally 
often  unrelated  to  the  young  Jobseeker's 
aptitudes  and  abilities."  Exposure  In  a  com- 
munity college  combined  with  both  oppor- 
tunity and  occupational  guidance  would 
make  the  transition  Into  the  world  of  work 
more  rational. 

So  far.  the  community  colleges  have  talked 
much  better  than  they  have  performed  in 
occupational  education.  We  have  not  really 
yet  begun  to  educate  technicians  in  anything 
like  the  numbers  needed.  We'd  better  start 
soon,  and  I  think  we  will.  The  trick  will  be 
for  our  community  colleges  to  remain  flexible 
enough  and  zestful  enough  and  imaginative 
enough  to  meet  the  fpeclal  new  educational 
needs  of  the  United  States  which  community 
colleges  appear  uniquely  well  suited  to 
handle. 
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Science  and  Pabfic  Policy  in  Aerospace 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFOBmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  21, 1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  philosophy  be- 
hind our  national  space  program  and  the 
issues  concerning  it,  I  am  sure  that  the 
following  address  by  Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh 
will  prove  beneficial  to  all  Members.  Dr. 
Welsh,  of  course,  is  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council.  He  has  a  most  perceptive  gift 
for  seeing  things  as  they  are  and  putting 
them  into  sharp  focus.  His  remarks, 
which  follow,  were  made  before  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Science  in  New  York 
City  on  January  11,  1965: 

"SCITNCE  AND  PtTBLIC  POLICY  IN  AEROSPACE" 

Bt  Dm.  Edward  C.  Welsh,  Executive  Sec- 
RETAET,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council,  New  Tork  Academy  of  Sciences, 
January  11,  1965 

The  entirety  of  aerospace  activity  is  In- 
deUbly  Impressed  upon  and  in  most  respects 
directed  by  public  policy.  The  national  In- 
terest is  the  guideline  generally  used  in  de- 
termining what  can  be  done,  what  should  be 
done,  and  what  pace  should  be  followed  along 
the  pioneering  path  of  aerospace. 

In  our  efforts  to  use  aerospace,  we  find 
that  complexities  are  commonplace.  Many 
of  the  concepts  are  Involved  and  much  of 
the  language  Itself  is  esoteric.  Consequently, 
he  who  speaks  from  a  scientific  backgroxmd 
is  likely  to  have  an  attentive  audience  and 
wield  a  significant  influence.  In  some  re- 
spects, this  is  fortunate. 

It  contributes  to  clear  thinking,  however, 
to  recognize  that  the  vision  of  the  scientist 
does  not  and  should  not  be  expected  to 
encompass  the  whole  spectrum  of  the  com- 
petences necessary  to  fruitful  use  of  aero- 
space. The  point  is  made  primarily  to  em- 
phasize the  wide  range  of  skills  and  back- 
ground required  rather  than  to  minimize  the 
role  of  the  scientist  who,  in  individual  cases, 
does  have  cai>abilltiee  in  addition  to  those 
obtained  through  exposure  to  the  disciplines 
of  the  physical  and  life  sciences. 

It  would  seem  to  be  obviovis,  but  neverthe- 
less It  is  sometimes  overlooked,  that  science 
is  only  one  element  among  the  considerations 
which  should  shape  policy  goals  in  the  field 
of  aerospace,  just  as  has  been  true  in  past 
Improvements  in  the  evolution  of  transporta- 
tion and  In  the  exploration  of  new  lands. 
Among  the  other  considerations  are  na- 
tional defense  as  well  as  national  prestige, 
economic  growth,  advances  In  technology, 
and  the  vigor  of  the  general  Intellectual 
climate  of  the  times. 

Scientists  should  be  consulted,  of  coxirse. 
Their  views  on  space  policy  are  particularly 
Important  in  better  understanding  what  is 
possible  and  what  is  not.  and  what  the 
hazards  are  in  specific  missions  in  space. 
An  intelligent  selection  of  missions  should 
include  those  which  would  obtain  scientific 
knowledge  not  to  be  gained  in  any  other  way 
and  perhaps  of  a  value  which  cannot  be 
measured  in  ordinary  dollar  terms.  Who  can 
say  what  will  be  the  intellectual  or  economic 
consequences  or  the  philosophical  changes 
which  may  flow  from  new  scientific  dis- 
coveries? But.  by  the  same  token,  scientists 
should  not  set  themselves  up  to  Judge  the 
overall  value  of  aerospace  missions  or  aero- 
space hardware  construction  by  narrowly 
comparing  the  dollars  spent  for  space  with 
what  those  same  dollars  might  accomplish 
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If  devoted  to  other  endeavors,  scientific  or 
otherwise.  First  of  all,  such  dollars  are  often 
not  directly  transferable.  Second,  space  dol- 
lars may  actually  change  the  general  climate 
to  one  favoring  broader  aid  to  the  whole 
spectrum  of  science.  Third,  since  space  ex- 
penditures seek  broader  goals  than  those  of 
science,  the  comparison  may  well  be  invalid 
on  tlfe  face  of  it. 

It  Is  indeed  appropriate  for  scientists  to 
view  with  some  pride  their  many  contribu- 
tions in  the  field  of  aerospace.  But  it  should 
be  noted  that  organized  science  has  not  al- 
ways been  outstanding  for  its  courage,  its 
vision,  or  its  optimism  regarding  goals  for 
human  efforts.  Elemente  of  conservatism, 
parochlEiIlsm,  and  even  reactionary  thinking 
do  appear  among  scientiBts  Just  as  they  do 
among  many  other  groups  In  our  society. 
Many  Important  projects,  later  proved  to  be 
entirely  feasible,  have  been  reviewed  earlier 
by  distinguished  panels  of  scientists  and 
found  wanting.  Numerous  examples  in  the 
airplane,  the  rocket,  the  ICBM,  and  manned 
space  flight  come  to  mind.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  It  is  axiomatic  that  advice  from 
scientists  will  be  v^rong,  but  it  does  suggest 
that  such  men  may  be  as  fallible  as  the  rest 
of  us. 

The  visionaries,  whether  primarily  scien- 
tists OT-  polic3rmakers,  must  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  point  out  the  many  benefits 
which  can  flow  from  the  manned  and  \m- 
manned  uses  of  aerospace.  But,  given  such 
opportunity,  they  should  use  it  effectively 
and  afBrmatively.  Regardless  of  their  moti- 
vations, the  pessimists  who  cry  out  against 
aerospace  research  and  technological  en- 
deavors have  clearly  set  themselves  against 
progress.  The  United  States  can  no  longer 
relax  and  rest  on  its  past  industrial  lavirels. 
The  race  for  survival,  literally  and  philoso- 
phlcaUy,  is  on.  Of  course,  we  all  would  like 
to  believe  In  the  solely  nonaggresslve  uses 
of  aerospace  by  all  countries  which  have  the 
needed  technology.  However,  the  realities 
of  life  dictate  adequate  preparation  to  pre- 
serve our  national  and  free  world  security. 
We  should  follow  the  axiom  that  a  pound 
of  prevention  is  worth  megatons  of  cure. 

Initially,  and  to  some  ejctent  still,  the  weak 
link  in  the  planning  of  meny  expensive  aero- 
space systems  and  programs  is  the  prediction 
Of  htiman  behavior.  We  know  too  little 
about  the  healthy  human  to  predict  his  be- 
havior with  assurance,  and  without  useful 
prediction,  policy  and  program  planning  is 
difficult.  However,  the  new  science  of  cy- 
bernetics is  becoming  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising forces  for  understanding  the  control 
mechanisms  in  the  living  cell,  in  the  human, 
and  in  that  collection  of  humans  known  as 
society.  I  don't  intend  to  discuss  such  a  vast 
and  virgin  field  as  cybernetics.  Rather,  I 
simply  want  to  mention  at  this  point  that 
the  byproducts  of  aerospace  research  and 
technology.  I.e.,  biomedicine,  mathematics, 
electronics,  and  computer  research  are  mak- 
ing the  required  tools  available,  for  the  first 
time,  to  study  the  intricacies  of  the  human 
body  and  society  as  a  whole 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  value  of 
aerospace  research  and  technology  such  as 
the  development  of  biomedical  instrumenta- 
tion for  better  diagnosis  and  patient  care, 
new  materials,  advanced  electronic  devices, 
and  communications.  However,  the  one  use 
of  aerospace  that  strikes  closest  and  most 
directly  to  the  heart  of  the  general  public  is 
transportation.  We  are  a  nation  on  the 
move.  We  have  more  commercial  aircraft 
than  any  nation  in  the  world.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  expand  our  transportation  uses  of 
the  aerospace  medium.  The  supersonic  and 
hypersonic  transports  will  be  followed  even- 
tually by  routine  fiights  in  space. 

One  would  be  deeply  challenged  to  find 
another  activity — if  aerospace  may  be  so 
singularly  labeled — which  brings  together  so 
many  competences  and  welds  them  to  so 
many  valued  objectives.    This  may  indeed 


be  one  of  the  outstanding  contributions  of 
aerospace.  There  is,  however,  another  bene- 
fit  which  is  not  frequently  highlighted,  but 
which  merits  special  mention.  I  refer  to  the 
very  useful  role  which  our  space  effort  has 
played  in  closing  rapidly  the  artificial  gap 
between  science  and  engineering  practice. 

Historically,  there  has  been  a  time  gap, 
usually  of  decades,  sometimes  of  a  century] 
between  the  discovery  of  new  scientific  prin^ 
ciples  and  the  effective  engineering  appu- 
cation  of  these  principles.  In  recent  times. 
p>articularly  in  space  research,  this  gap  has 
all  but  disappeared. 

New  scientific  discoveries  have  founa  al- 
most immediate  applications.  Shortening 
of  this  time  gap  had  tended  to  blur  the 
distinction  between  science  and  engineering 
and  to  lower  any  barrier  which  might  have 
arisen  between  the  two.  Our  space  program 
has  helped  to  place  many  engineering  prac- 
tices on  a  much  sounder  scientific  footing 
At  the  same  time.  It  has  given  science  some 
new  tools.  Space  research  has  advanced  the 
engineering  art,  making  possible  the  accom- 
plishment of  naany  tasks  not  previously  poe- 
sible,  but  it  has  also  been  able  to  advance  our 
storehouse  of  scientific  knowledge. 

High  vacuum  technology  offers  an  excel- 
lent example  of  this  development.  Only  a 
decade  ago,  the  scientist  wishing  to  work  on 
ultrapure  metals  or  crystal  mechanics  had 
to  fabricate  his  own  vacuum  furnace.  If  he 
was  quite  skiUftU.  he  could  build  one  in  a 
few  months  capable  of  containing  a  small 
laboratory  specimen  with  a  fair  vacuum. 
measuring  this  vacuum  to  an  accuracy  of 
possibly  one  order  of  magnitude,  and  con- 
trolling temperature  in  an  approximate 
fashion.  Today,  not  so  much  by  design  .->s  by 
necessity,  high  vacuum  technology'  hai 
spiu-ted  far  ahead.  The  need  for  eiiviron- 
mental  testing  of  spacecraft  provided  the  im- 
petus for  this  progress. 

Another  example  is  that  of  electrical  power 
storage.  Until  recently,  the  chemistry  of 
the  storage  battery  was  pretty  mysterious 
Now,  due  largely  to  technical  efforts  in  the 
space  field,  knowledge  of  energy  conversion 
in  batteries  has  been  put  on  a  much  firmer 
footing.  This  has  resulted  in  better  power 
equipment.  More  importantly,  we  are  now 
beginning  to  design  spxace  batteries  from 
scientific  principles.  Both  the  chemistry  and 
the  chemical  engineering  have  improved 
While  it  may  be  incidental,  it  is  cert^unly 
not  insignificant  that  the  development  of 
space  batteries  has  contributed  to  better 
hearing  aids  and  lifesavlng  equipment. 

Space  projects  have  a  tendency  to  pose 
engineering  problems  for  which  there  is  no 
handbook  solution.  Solving  these  problems 
requires  new  data,  new  methods,  and  new 
concepts.  Frequently,  when  the  solution  is 
finally  in  hand,  we  find  we  have  not  on!v  the 
answer  to  a  specific  application,  but  a  bonus 
of  new  scientific  knowledge  as  well. 

Alars  have  been  sounded  regarding  the 
risks  which  purportedly  stem  Srom  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  sponsorship  of  research 
and  development.  In  fact,  some  of  these 
alarms  stem  even  from  Government  spon- 
sorship in  training  people  so  that  more  and 
better  research  and  development  c;ui  be 
conducted.  Such  alarmists,  though  stri- 
dently critical,  generally  fail  to  stipiil.ite 
Just  what  the  risks  are  except  that  sonitl.ow 
or  other  our  "type  of  society"  Is  being  en- 
dangered. I  do  not  share  this  worry  i>>r  a 
moment.  However.  If  I  did  think  that  --ome 
element  of  our  society  were  in  jeopardy  be- 
cause of  the  stimulation  of  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  public  interest,  I  would 
chance  it.  We  can  always  Improve  the  !:;nde 
of  such  Federal  assistance  without  destroy- 
ing its  beneficial  substance.  Even  th.  ugh 
our  type  of  society  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
in  existence,  it  surely  is  not  unpatriot:.  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  perfect.  There  i=  al- 
ways room  fCH"  Improvement,  and  rese  irch 
and  development  is  a  productive  source  of 
new  insights.     It  will  yield  positive  bei-clts 
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in  the  long  run  in  spite  of  any  short-run 
inconvenience  it  might  cause. 

We  are  in  fact  talking  about  shortages. 
Who  can  doubt  that  there  are  and  always 
will  be  shortages  of  the  best  skills  and  the 
greatest  abilities.  Who  can  beUeve  that  we 
should  rely  entirely  on  the  profit  motive 
to  encourage  better  schools  and  better  lab- 
oratories and  better  libraries  and  better 
experiments?  I  hasten  to  add  that  the 
profit  motive,  property  distilled,  would  also 
suggest  such  improvements.  But  isn't  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government,  if  not  to  be 
the  sole  provider,  at  least  to  help  stimulate 
the  provision  of  such  assets  and  to  fiU  in  the 
gaps   of  leadership  and  funds? 

Innumerable  benefits  are  harvested  from 
the  fertile  fields  of  aerospace.  These  bene- 
fits alone  are  sufficient  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  public  poUcy  to  pursue  research  and  de- 
velopment and  the  application  of  aerospace 
capabilities.  There  are  some  aerospace  ap- 
plications which,  after  initial  Government 
sponsorship,  can  be  exploited  by  private  en- 
terprise. Examples  are  the  airplane  and  the 
communication  satellite.  Other  applications 
have  little  adaptability  to  commercialization 
but  rather  further  the  objecUves  of  defense, 
broad  educational  research,  public  service, 
and  foreign  relations. 

One  could,  without  great  strain,  visualize 
a  relationship  between  aerospace  and  public 
policy  which  touches  importantly  upon  a 
wide  range  of  basic  activities.  We  have 
referred  brlefiy  to  some  of  these,  such  as  Im- 
proved transportation,  increased  national  de- 
fense, better  education,  and  added  knowl- 
edge—both scientific  and  technological.  The 
impact  upon  man's  standard  of  living  is 
tremendous.  The  impact  upon  his  way  of 
living  in  peace  and  freedom  is  even  greater. 
The  benefits  from  aerospace  run  the  gamut 
from  new  productive  processes  to  new  ap- 
proaches to  world  peace.  Science  and  tech- 
nology have  a  great  role  to  play,  not  so  much 
in  influencing  public  policy,  although  they 
do.  but  in  maJting  intelligent  policy  decisions 
pi:>8Sible.  Scence  and  technology  can  in- 
deed be  a  major  force  in  o\ir  efforts  to  attain 
the  Great  Society. 


N.  V.  (Swede)  Nelton  Award 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  certain  appropriate  pertinent 
newspaper  excerpts  concerning  the  N.  V. 
Nelson  Football  Award  to  Columbia's 
great  quarterback,  Archie  Roberts. 

The  Nelson  Award  is  football's  most 
distiiictive  recognition  of  high  character, 
ability,  and  sportsmanship.  It  was 
founded  to  honor  the  career,  life's  work, 
superb  character,  exemplary  sportsman- 
ship and  all-round  qualities  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  a  great  American  of  my  dear 
friend  and  former  teammate,  Mr.  N.  V. 
(Swede)  Nelson,  former  outstanding 
Harvard  football  star  and  coach,  whose 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  American- 
ism, football,  sportsmanship,  charity,  and 
the  cause  of  the  underdog  have  so  in- 
delibly marked  him  as  unique  and  pre- 
eminent in  the  athletic  and  sports  world 
of  our  times. 


The  selection  of  Archie  Roberts  for  the 
Nelson  Award  wsis  singiilarly  appro- 
priate because  this  yovmg  man  embodies 
the  finest  attributes  and  best  character- 
istics of  a  college  athelete  and  young 
American. 

The  Nelson  Award  is  also  unique  in 
that  it  is  not  confined  to  football  ability 
alone,  but  is  based  upon  the  overall  per- 
formance of  the  Individual  as  well  as 
superlative  character  traits,  lofty  con- 
cepts and  demonstrated  consideration 
for  the  rights  and  welfare  of  others,  par- 
ticularly those  who  need  a  helping  hand. 
This  great  award  is  designed  to  extend 
fitting  recognition  to  young  college  grid- 
iron stars  who  best  demonstrate  on 
the  playing  field  and  in  the  classroom, 
their  college  life,  and  personal  activities, 
the  skills,  standards,  practices,  and  ideals 
of  sportsmanship  combined  with  those 
concerns  for  human  beings,  for  the  com- 
munity, the  State,  the  Nation,  for  hu- 
manity itself,  which  "Swede"  Nelson  so 
unselfishly  and  magnificently  reflects. 

Archie  Roberts  reflects  an  exception- 
ally fine  choice  since  his  gridiron  career 
was  filled  with  brilliant  performances, 
physical  and  mental  fitness  and  alert- 
ness, poise,  judgment  and  the  display  of 
that  warm  spirit  of  dedication  and 
thoughtfulness  for  others  and  for  the 
values  we  like  to  believe  animate  the 
finest  young  men  in  the  country. 

This  young  man  made  an  enviable  rec- 
ord for  himself  on  the  football  field  and 
in  his  accomplishments  as  a  student  and 
scholar.  It  is  no  accident  that  he  is  a 
great  athlete.  His  father  was  an  out- 
standing football  player  a  generation  ago 
at  New  York  University  where  he  stood 
out  among  other  brilliant  performers  on 
some  of  the  greatest  teams  ever  to  grace 
an  American  gridiron. 

Success  and  fame  have  not  gone  to 
Aichie  Roberts'  head.  He  is  modest, 
humble,  yet  fired  by  high  aims  and  the 
determination  to  achieve  his  goals.  He 
aspires  to  a  career  in  medicine  and  his 
career,  bright  and  promising  as  it  Is,  will 
undoubtedly  be  characterized  by  the 
same  sterling  performance  and  social 
concern  that  have  so  brilliantly  illu- 
mined his  performances  on  the  football 
field. 

So  great  is  the  appeal  of  the  person- 
ality, the  spirit,  the  strong  will,  the  poise, 
grace  and  humane  qualities  of  this 
young  man  that,  following  the  Colum- 
bia-Princeton game  last  fall,  in  which  his 
team  was  the  loser,  the  huge  crowd  gath- 
ered to  watch  this  thrilling  contest  rose 
to  its  feet  with  one  accord  to  render 
young  Roberts  perhaps  the  most  unusual 
personal  tribute  that  has  ever  been  paid 
to  a  young  American  college  athlete. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  proud 
parents  and  the  family  of  this  inspiring 
young  American  boy.  Their  son  is  a 
great  credit  to  them  and  to  every  Ameri- 
can, because  he  has  adhered  to  those 
rules  of  fairness  and  high  standards 
which  all  of  us  admire. 

I  want  to  congratulate  his  coach,  Buff 
Donelli,  and  the  president  of  Columbia 
and  the  dean  of  Columbia  College,  the 
intellectual  community  from  which  he 
has  come,  and  all  those  who  played  a 
part  in  this  young  man's  educational 
and  athletic  activities. 


And  I  congratulate  and  thank  the 
Gridiron  Club  of  Boston  whose  generos- 
ity and  wisdom  established  this  award. 
I  also  want  to  congratulate  Swede  Nel- 
son, a  sterling  figure,  who  on  his  own 
account  and  in  his  own  inimitable  way. 
has  been  the  inspiration  of  this  coveted 
award,  now  the  greatest  and  most  dis- 
tinctive in  American  football. 

I  may  say  that  we  will  hear  much  more 
in  the  time  to  come  from  Archie  Roberts, 
whether  it  be  in  professional  football,  or 
in  the  field  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
which  is  his  goal.  In  my  judgment,  many 
honors  and  brilliant  success  remain 
ahead  of  this  young  man.  He  is  destined 
to  be  a  standout  in  his  chosen  career,  not 
alone  because  he  is  a  football  player,  but 
because  he  combines  with  that  talent 
to  a  rare  and  perhaps,  an  unsurpassed 
degree,  a  deep  interest  in  other  people, 
a  realistic  humility,  and  an  avowed  pur- 
pose to  exemplify  in  his  daily  life  the 
tenets  of  true  sportsmanship  and  to 
strive  his  best  in  every  way  be  can  for 
equality  of  opportunity  and  treatment 
and  human  betterment. 

Swede  Nelson's  introduction  to  Archie 
Roberts,  the  winner  of  this  year's  award 
was  particularly  noteworthy  and  com- 
bines the  inspirational  qualities,  the  ^o- 
quence,  the  wisdom,  wit  and  humor  of 
the  great  American  sports  figure,  in 
whose  honor  the  Swede  Nelson  Award  is 
made.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
introductory  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  ceremonies,  as  usual,  were  very 
interesting  and  held  the  rapt  attention  of 
the  audience.  There  was  general  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  athletic  history 
was  being  made,  that  those  present  were 
participating  in  the  simple  but  dignified 
ceremonies  attending  the  aw£ird  of  what 
has  become  the  greatest  award  in  Ameri- 
can football. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  the  N.  V. 
Nelson  Award  committee  to  have  selected 
a  finer  boy  and  I  commend  them  for  their 
devoted  work  and  their  excellent  judg- 
ment which  is  universally  approved. 

I  also  would  like  to  include  as  pc^  of 
my  remarks  two  very  fine  newspaper  ar- 
ticles with  reference  to  the  Nelscm  Award 
by  the  outstanding  sports  writers,  Tim 
Horgan  of  the  Boston  Traveler  and  Joe 
Liooney  of  the  Boston  Herald,  each  of 
whom  have  contributed  a  splendid  analy- 
sis and  account  of  the  award  and  the 
occasion. 

Young  Americans  like  Archie  Roberts 
and  the  illustrious  Swede  Nelson  go 
together.   They  are  our  best. 

The  material  follows: 
Remarks  in  Part  or  N.  V.  "Swede"  Nei.soh 
We  now  come  to  the  purpose  of  this  happy 
evening.  Nineteen  fine  young  athletes  have 
been  honored  by  our  Oridiron  Club  at  this 
annual  dinner. 

Tonight  we  honor  Archie  Roberts  and  In 
honoring  him.  we  honor  his  family,  his  wife, 
his  university,  his  coaches,  and  his  fellow 
students. 

Archie  is  the  product  of  many  contribu- 
tions— but  his  contributions  have  been  many. 
A  tremendous  athlete — baseball,  basketbaU, 
and  football.  He  had  inspirational  help  In 
his  early  youth  from  bis  dear  mother,  from 
two  wonderful  men,  his  dad,  a  great  ath- 
lete, and  his  headmaster,  famous  Frank  Boy- 
den,  at  Deerfleld,  a  molder  of  men — who  can 
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BtUl  make  the  double  play.  His  intercollegi- 
ate ability  was  developed  to  perfection  by  his 
brilliant  coach.  Buff  Donnelll.  Arthur's  con- 
stant contribution  to  young  folks  at  Mom- 
ingside  Park  and  aU  through  New  York  City 
did  not  go  unnoticed.  He  received  the  B'nal 
B'rlth  Award — and  also  was  awarded  the  Earl 
Blake  Fellowship — and  his  scholarship  abil- 
ity is  outstanding. 

Archie  Roberts  has  learned  to  plan  his  life 
and  plan  his  day — he  always  had  time  to  help 
scne  worthy  cause. 

Archie,  you  have  always  been  a  gentleman 
as  well  as  a  scholar — yoiu-  premedical  course 
confirms  this — your  life  has  been  dedicated 
on  many  occasions  to  the  cause  and  better- 
nient  of  youth  and  will  be  dedicated  In  the 
future  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 

You  are  one  of  America's  greatest  forward 
passes — and  you  passed  so  well,  you  could 
hit  a  Republican  in  the  head  in  Charles- 
town. 

On  several  gridiron  occasions,  you  were 
severely  burdened  with  overpowering  opposi- 
tions, yet,  few  have  been  so  blessed  with 
ability,  character,  and  courage  to  march 
right  on  down  the  field  to  victory. 

At  Princeton,  when  you  left  the  playing 
fields — although  defeated — the  sons  of  Nas- 
sau rose  en  masse  in  triumphant  acclaim — 
the  only  time  they  do  this  is  when  they  sing 
Old  Nassau. 

The  only  other  time  those  Princeton  Ti- 
gers stood  up  was  for  Bridglt  Bardot. 

This  Is  the  finest  country  in  all  the  world 
and  It  is  men  like  you  who  help  to  keep  It 
great. 

Archie,  you  have  the  progressive  realiza- 
tion of  worthy  ideal,  and  athletics  is  the 
only  area  that  combines  physical  courage 
with  the  will  to  win.  Yoiu*  flaming  spirit  of 
competition,  together  with  your  dedication 
to  ^help  all  mankind,  has  the  respect  and 
affection  of  everyone  of  us. 

In  behalf  of  ova  Gridiron  Club  I  am  proud 
to  present  to  you  the  Gridiron  Club  trophy 
indicating  that  you  are  the  outstanding 
sportsmaa  in  America  in  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball of  1964 — ladies  and  gentlemen,  Archie 
Roberts. 


[Prom  the  Boston   (Mass.)    Sunday  Herald, 
Jan.  10.  1965] 

SXTKCXBT,  Ql7AItTEKBACKING  COMPARED  BY  ROB- 

SBTS — Nelson      Award      Winner      Likes 
Challenge 

(By  Joe  Looney) 

Surgery  Is  like  quarterbacking.  claims 
Archie  Roberts  who  operated  on  a  few  de- 
fenses during  his  3 -year  varsity  career  at 
Columbia  University. 

The  21-year-old  premedical  student  from 
Holyoke  made  this  comparison  last  night  be- 
fore he  went  to  the  main  ballroom  of  the 
Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel  to  receive  the  Swede 
Nelson  Award  for  Sportsmanship. 

PERFECT   CHOICE 

"I've  always  liked  to  work  with  my  hands," 
Roberts  explained.  "That's  why  I'm  inter- 
ested in  medicine.  To  me  surgery  is  a  lot 
like  football.  There's  tension,  drama  and 
preparation  in  both." 

"A  surgeon's  role  is  similar  to  a  quarter- 
back's. Situations  don't  always  fall  into  the 
same  pattern.  There's  a  constantly  changing 
challenge.  And  in  both  cases  there  are  occa- 
cions  when  there  Isn't  much  time  to  deter- 
mine the  course  of  action  to  be  taken." 

Nelson  told  the  gathering  of  600  at  this 
19th  annual  dinner  that  Roberts  was  the  per- 
fect choice  for  the  award  because  of  the  man- 
ner he  portrays  the  role  of  gentleman,  scholar 
and  athlete. 

"He  plans  his  day  and  his  life  so  he  can 
help  people  who  are  lees  fortunate."  said 
Cwede.  "His  premedical  studies  and  athletic 
career  are  time  consuming,  but  not  enough 
to  prevent  him  from  doing  volunteer  social 
work  in  New  York  City. 


Columbia  coach  Buff  Donelli  declared,  "1 
have  never  seen  a  better  passer  than  Archie 
Roberts.  He  Just  has  an  unusual  knack 
of  being  able  to  throw  a  football  with  ex- 
treme Judgment.  He  aocepts  the  punish- 
ment he  receives  as  a  good  play  on  the  part 
of  the  opposition." 

fro  discussions 

Turning  to  Roberts,  Donelli  remarked. 
"The  Gridiron  Club  of  Boston  has  done  honor 
to  you  in  the  name  of  »n  honorable  man, 
Swede  Nelson.  Think  of  the  significance 
of  this  sportsmanship  award  from  time  to 
time  and  it  wUl  serve  you  well." 

Roberts,  who  has  been  drafted  by  the  New 
York  Jets,  revealed  he  has  had  pro  football 
discussions  with  representatives  of  the  Balti- 
more Colts  and  Cleveland  Browns.  He  was 
bypassed  in  the  National  Football  League 
draft  because  the  clubs  f«lt  a  medical  career 
was  his  primary  choice.  The  Jets  would 
like  to  have  Roberts  remain  out  of  school  for 
a  year  to  concentrate  on  football. 

"I  would  like  to  combine  medical  school 
and  pro  football,"  Roberts  said.  "But  it 
would  have  to  be  medicine  first  and  football 
second.  This  could  be  done  in  Cleveland 
where  Western  Reserve  University  is  located." 
He  said  he  would  reach  a  decision  In  this 
matter  after  the  midterm  examinations  at 
Columbia. 

Nelson  presented  the  trophy  and  an  In- 
scribed watch  to  Roberts.  LeRoy  Kelley 
served  as  toastmaster  and  kept  the  program 
moving  at  a  lively  tempo. 


IProm  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler,  Dec.  23, 
1964] 

All-Ahound  Class  Earns  Nelson  Award 
(By  Tim  Hc«gan) 

The  Gridiron  Club's  choice  of  Archie 
Roberts  for  this  year's  Swede  Nelson  Sports- 
manship Award  meets  special  favor  with  the 
man  for  whom  the  prize  is  named. 

"I  tmderstand,"  explained  Swede,  the  noted 
speaker,  "that  the  t>oy  runs  the  radio  station 
at  Columbia  and  has  never  once  mentioned 
his  own  name  on  the  air.  That's  worth  a 
medal  any  day." 

Nils  V.  also  terms  these  award  winners,  of 
which  Roberts  is  the  I9th,  "All-Americas 
with  halos."  Like  a  great  deal  of  Swede's 
afterdlimer  stuff,  this  sacrifices  accuracy  for 
yocks. 

A  player  needs  neither  a  drawer  full  of 
press  clippings  nor  a  chestf  ul  of  merit  badges 
to  qualify  for  what,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most 
meaningful  honor  in  college  football.  All- 
Americas  are  bom  but  gentlemen  have  to 
work  at  it.  And  anybody  who  remainis  gen- 
tleman with  an  elbow  sticking  in  his  brisket 
and  a  cleat  in  his  ear  has  gotten  the  idea 
of  the  ganae. 

Precisely  what  does  qualify  a  player  for 
this  award  isn't  clear  to  many  people,  how- 
ever, particularly  this  year.  Roberts  Is  one 
of  the  few  winners  who  didn't  perform  any 
single  act  of  sportsmanship  that  offers  a  clue 
to  his  character. 

He  got  the  vote,  explained  Arthur  Barry, 
head  of  the  selection  committee,  "because  he 
demonstrated  a  high  esteem  for  the  foot- 
ball code  and  exemplified  sportsmanship  to 
an  outstanding  degree." 

This  is  pretty  hlgh-faluting  for  the  aver- 
age fan  and  also  contains  too  many  syllables 
for  Swede,  "Even  though  I  took  speech  46 
at  Harvard.  Anybody  can  get  a  Harvard  ac- 
cent by  riding  the  Cambridge  subway,  but  I 
paid  good  money  for  mine,"  he  insists. 

So  here's  Swede's  own  inimitable  version 
of  what  this  award  is  all  about,  and  why  the 
Lions  ace  quarteback  will  receive  it  January 
9  at  the  Sheraton  Plaza. 

"He's  a  kindly  guy."  Swede  said,  "and  he 
teaches  the  poor  kids  in  Harlem  and  he's 
married.  He's  also  a  very,  very-good  student, 
an  Earl  Blaik  Scholarship  winner,  in  fact, 
and  that's  always  ImpOTtant. 


"Then,  too,  at  the  Princeton  game  this  year 
the  whole  Princeton  crowd  stood  up  and  pave 
him  an  ovation  when  he  left  the  field  Of 
course,  that's  easy  to  do  when  you're  ahead 
but  it  still  says  something  about  the  boy. 

"Let  me  put  it  this  way,"  Swede  addea  "i 
always  say  that  when  a  kid  adopts  an  athlete 
for  his  idol,  you  don't  have  to  measure  his 
height  on  the  wall  any  more.    He's  growii  up 

"I  mean,  if  a  kid  imitates  a  pretty  rcf^^ular 
guy,  like  this  Roberts  fellow,  then  the  k;d  is 
going  to  be  a  regular  guy  himself.  Tii^ts 
the  type  of  boy  we  want  for  this  awa-fi.  a 
player  the  youngsters  will  look  up  to  and 
imitate  because  I  always  say  that  gooci-iess 
is  catching,  like  the  measles. 

"You  know,  you  see  all  these  photos  o:  our 
missile  bases  and  warships,  and  rockets  but 
they've  never  yet  taken  a  pictvue  of  the 
spirit  of  our  kids  on  the  athletic  field.  .\nd 
that's  won  more  wars  than  all  the  guns  com- 
bined. 

"Archie  Roberts  has  that  kind  of  spirit. 
You  know,  he  never  lost  a  minute  of  play  and 
he  gave  it  everything  he  had  when  he  was 
in  there.  Maybe  he  didn't  play  for  the  best 
team  in  the  world,  but  he  never  quit  trying 
and  that's  what  really  counts." 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  acccni  pa- 
nted by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  dociunents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  report'^  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  lUS 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  v.  !ien 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Hotise 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Riiles  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  repor-ed 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOl. 

An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  irum 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  tins 
office. 


PRIN-nNG  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawfvU  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  p;  int 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  tec.  150  p. 
1939). 


Changing  Commanitiet — Upper  Great 
Lakes  Region:  Jobs  and  Resources 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  29, 1965 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  most  inter- 
esting article  entitled  "Changing  Com- 
munities— Upper  Great  Lakes  Region: 
Jobs  and  Resources."  The  article  was 
written  by  James  I.  Black  and  Frederic 
Marx,  and  was  published  In  the  Decem- 
ber 1984  Issue  of  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice Review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Changing  Communities — Upper  Great  Lakes 
Region:  Jobs  and  Resottrces 

(By  James  I.  Black  and  Frederic  Marx) 

Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  charged 
with  economic  development  responsibilities 
have  been  concerned  with  longstanding  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment in  the  upper  Great  Lakes  region,  which 
spans  the  northern  portions  of  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.  Bordering  Lake 
Superior,  Lake  Michigan,  and  Lake  Huron, 
the  region  Includes  50  counties  with  a  land 
area  of  some  64,000  square  miles.  Nineteen 
of  the  counties  are  in  Wisconsin,  16  are  In 
Minnesota,  and  16  are  In  Michigan.  Wiscon- 
sin contains  two-fifths  of  the  region's  popu- 
lation, Michigan  a  third,  and  Minnesota  a 
fourth. 

For  the  most  part,  this  region  has  not 
been  participating  in  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic advance  of  the  early  1960's.  An  evalu- 
ation of  the  region's  manpower  and  material 
resources  in  the  light  of  changing  economic 
trends  may  assist  in  diagnosing  the  problems 
and  In  finding  means  to  stimulate  economic 
activities  leading  to  greater  employment  op- 
porttmitles. 

The  upper  Great  Lakes  region  is  primarily 
known  for  Its  mineral,  forest,  and  water  re- 
soiurces,  and  agriculture.  Forests,  lakes,  and 
streams  cover  much  of  the  region  and  its 
terrain  varies  from  Minnesota's  open  pit  iron 
mining  areas  to  Wisconsin's  rolling  meadow- 
lands.  In  the  winter,  temperatures  may 
dip  to  36°  below  zero,  but  summer  tempera- 
tures In  the  sixties  make  the  region  cli- 
mate pleasant.  Annual  precipitation  is  about 
30  inches. 

Iron  and  copper  ore  dominate  the  mineral 
segment  of  the  region's  economy.  Iron  ore 
mining  which  amounts  to  about  $500  mil- 
lion annually.  Is  centered  in  the  Mesabl 
Range  (Itasca  and  St.  Louis  Counties,  Minn.) , 
and  In  Marquette,  Iron,  and  Gogebic  Coun- 
ties In  Michigan.  Most  of  the  region's  cop- 
per mining  is  centered  around  Houghton 
County,  Mich.,  which  produced  almost  $50 
million  worth  of  minerals  in  1962.  Salt, 
cement,  petroleum,  natural  gas,  lumber,  and 
wood  are  also  Important  natural  resources. 
About  7  percent  of  all  commercial  forest 
lands  in  the  United  States  are  located  here 
and  water  for  both  industrial  and  recrea- 
tional projects  is  plentiful. 

Close  to  1.1  million  people  lived  in  the  up- 
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per  Great  Lakes  region  according  to  the  1960 
census.  Dtirlng  the  1950-60  decade,  the  re- 
gion's population  Increased  by  lees  than  1.5 
percent,  In  contrast  to  a  total  tiistate  rise 
of  18.8  percent  and  a  national  gain  of  18.5 
percent.  The  alow  rate  of  population  growth 
during  the  1960*8  resulted  largely  from  a 
heavy  outmlgratlon  of  workers  because  of  a 
lack  of  local  job  opportunities. 

The  region  is  generally  rural,  with  a  den- 
sity of  180  persons  per  square  mile,  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  010  persons  per 
square  mile  for  the  S  States.  While  over  a 
third  of  the  land  area  of  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, and  Wisconsin  is  in  the  upper  Great 
LcJces  region,  only  about  7  percent  of  their 
inhabitants  reside  in  the  region.  The  re- 
gion has  only  one  major  labor  area — Duluth- 
Superior.  Smaller  areas  (a  work  force  of  at 
least  15.000)  Include  Hibbing- Virginia, 
Minn.;  Brainerd,  Minn.;  Marinette-Menom- 
inee, Wis. -Mich.;  Grand  Rapids  and  Mar- 
quette, Mich. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    HIGH 

An  average  of  some  29,000  of  the  region's 
312,000  workers  were  unemployed  In  1963, 
according  to  estimates  of  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service  and  the  employment  security 
agencies  of  the  3  States.  The  region's  9.3- 
percent  rate  of  unemployment  was  nearly 
twice  the  1963  rate  for  the  three  States  as  a 
whole,  and  substantiaUy  higher  than  the 
6.7-percent  national  rate.  Purth«-,  with 
only  5  percent  of  the  tristate  wco'k  force,  the 
region  had  10  percent  of  the  unemployed. 

Although  the  region's  rural  counties  are 
three  times  larger,  geographically,  than  the 
area  covered  by  urban  centers,  the  work 
force — emplojmsent  and  xinemployment — is 
almost  equally  distributed  between  rural  and 
urbanized  areas.  While  the  urbanized  area 
generally  experienced  less  unemplo3mient, 
their  relatively  high  rate  of  8.9  i>ercent  in 
1963  was  somewhat  under  the  9.6-percent 
rate  in  the  rural  counties.  The  rate  in  the 
Duluth-Superior  major  area — the  region's 
largest  emplo3maent  and  population  center — 
was  7.2  percent  in  1963.  (See  "Duluth-Su- 
perior— A  Redevelopment  Area,"  Employment 
Service  Review,  May  1964,  p.  37.) 

The  1963  unemployment  in  the  region  re- 
flected a  5.2-percent  decline  frcm  1960. 
However,  employment  also  declined  over  the 
period  by  8.6  percent,  while  the  region's  work 
force  was  8.3  percent  smaller.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  most  of  the  unemploy- 
ment drop  between  these  years  was  caused 
primarily  by  the  outmlgratlon  of  workers  to 
areas  with  more  favorable  job  opportunities, 
as  well  as  by  other  work  force  withdrawals, 
such  as  early  retirement,  rather  than  by  any 
real  economic  improvement. 

In  additloB  to  continuing  high  unemploy- 
ment, the  region's  workers  also  experience 
substantial  underemployment,  mainly  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  year-round  Job  oppor- 
tunities. This  is  substantiated  by  the  low 
level  of  family  Income.  In  1959,  about  one 
In  four  of  the  region's  families  earned  less 
than  $3,000.  Dxirlng  the  same  year,  one  of 
every  five  families  in  the  Nation  earned  below 
this  amount. 

Nearly  60  percent,  or  about  166,000,  of  the 
region's  workers  are  employed  in  the  domi- 
nant nonmanufacturing  activities.  Whole- 
sale and  retail  trade,  accounting  for  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  (42,000),  Is  the  region's 
leading  employment  sector.  Government  ac- 
counted for  37.000  workers  and  the  service 
division,  30,000  workers.  Mining  Industries 
employ  about  20,000  workers,  transportation- 
communlcatlon-public  utilities,  about  18.000, 


and  construotlozL,  about  14.000.  Agrlcultiire 
accounts  for  about  10  pwcent  of  the  area's 
total  employment. 

Whereas  about  one  out  of  every  three 
workers  In  the  United  States  was  employed 
In  factory  work,  in  recent  years  less  than  one 
out  of  five  workers  In  the  region  was  em- 
ployed In  oaanufacturing.  Most  Important 
of  the  area's  manufacturing  Industries  are 
furniture,  and  lumber  and  wood  products 
which  alone  account  for  one-fourth  (11,(X)0) 
of  the  region's  44,000  t&cUxj  jobs.  Paper 
products,  food  processing,  primary  and  fabri- 
cated metals,  nonelectric  machinery,  print- 
ing, and  textile  products  are  other  major 
f  actcKry  employment  sources. 

CAITSBS     or    EMFLOTMZNT    DECLINE 

Diulng  recent  years,  almost  every  resource- 
based  activity  In  the  region  underwent 
changes  which  resulted  In  a  steady  decline 
In  area  employment.  Between  1962  and 
1962.  Iron  ore  production  decreased  by  about 
30  percent.  In  addition,  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  miners  in  the  region  lost  jobs  due  to 
mine  closures.  A  case  In  point  is  the  closure 
of  the  Montreal  Mine  in  Iron  County,  Mich., 
in  1962,  resulting  in  the  layoff  of  about  600 
miners.  In  Houghton  County,  Mich.,  how- 
ever, where  copper  production  increased  sub- 
stantially between  1952  and  1962,  there  was 
no  commensurate  increase  in  mining  employ- 
ment. 

The  overall  effects  of  the  introduction  of 
laborsavlng  devices  to  mining  operations  has 
reportedly  had  an  inconsequential  effect  on 
mining  employment,  since  few  mining  ma- 
chine innovations  were  adopted  during  the 
past  10  years. 

Forests  are  Important  to  the  upper  Great 
Lakes  economy  as  a  source  of  employment 
and  lnc<Mne.  However,  timber  production  In 
the  area  has  been  declining  for  almost  half 
a  century,  primarily  as  a  result  of  poor  con- 
servation practices  and  competition  from 
other  timber-producing  areas  in  the  United 
States.  Also,  the  introduction  of  such  me- 
chanical aids  as  portable  debarkers,  self- 
loading  trucks,  clam  and  finger  lifts,  and 
larger  and  faster  chain  saws  Increased  out- 
put per  man-hour  and  reduced  iarvst  em- 
ployment. Almost  every  wood-producing 
coiuity  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan 
experienced  employment  decline  during  the 
past  decade  as  a  result  of  at  least  one  of 
these  factors. 

The  changes  which  revolutionized  Amer- 
ica's farming  structure  likewise  have  sig- 
nificantly affected  agricultural  employment 
In  the  upper  Great  Lakes  region.  With  the 
introduction  of  new  farm  technology  and 
fertilizers,  fewer  workers  are  producing  more. 
Also,  the  trend  toward  fewo'  but  larger 
farms  continued  unabated  In  the  early  1960's. 
With  imprdvements  In  farm  technology  and 
automation  expected  to  continue,  the  need 
for  farmworkers  will  probably  decrease  cor- 
respondingly. 

Livestock  and  dairy  farming  dominate 
the  agricultural  economy  of  the  region,  ac- 
counting for  over  half  of  total  farm  income 
In  many  counties.  Most  of  the  region's 
other  agricultural  activities  are  highly  sea- 
sonal. With  transportation  geared,  for  the 
most  part,  to  operations  in  the  mining  and 
forest  indxistries,  employment  in  these  in- 
dustries has  a  direct  bearing  on  employ- 
ment In  railroadlngrshlpplng,  and  trucking. 
Transportation  employment  in  the  region 
has  also  declined  as  a  result  of  such  tech- 
nological Improvements  as  mechanlEed  load- 
ing devices  and  larger  and  more  efficient 
equipment.    In  the  winter,  when  oreboats 
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ara  tied  up  In  the  fraeen  lakes,  shipping 
employment  Is  reduced.  ConocKnltantly, 
railroad  employment  la  also  affected  by  a 
dip  In  shipments  of  ore  to  lake  ports.  In 
the  1963  off  season,  about  a  fifth  at  the 
transportation  workers  In  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula of  Michigan  were  idle. 

With  limited  year-round  employment  op- 
portunities la  such  activities  as  manufac- 
turing and  other  stable  industries,  regional 
unemployment  usually  peaks  during  periods 
of  inactivity  which  occur  in  industries  de- 
pendent on  the  area's  natural  resources. 
For  example.  In  1963,  employment  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan's  lumber  and 
wood  segment  ranged  from  a  low  of  4,000 
to  a  high  of  4,700  while  mining  employment 
in  the  Mesabi  Range  went  from  a  low  of 
7,900  in  January  to  over  12,000  during  the 
summer  months.  Thus,  the  combination 
of  high  seasonality  In  area  economic  activi- 
ties and  a  narrow  economic  base  resulting 
frcHn  a  lack  of  industrial  diversification  not 
only  aggravates  unemployment,  but  also  re- 
sults in  substantial  underemployment. 

The  lack  of  nearby  markets  and.  conversely, 
distance  from  sources  of  supplies  of  many 
materials,  are  other  regional  disadvantages. 
These  geographic  hindrances  also  deter  in- 
diistrial  and  employment  development  be- 
cause higher  shipping  costs  affect  product 
prices.  Costs  for  transporting  lumber,  for 
example,  often  exceed  payments  to  timber 
producers  for  stumpage.  Construction  of 
new  and  better  highways  would  not  be  of 
much  help  since  mineral  and  timber  prod- 
ucts are  usually  categorized  as  low-class 
freight  and  therefore  can  be  shipped  more 
cheaply  by  rail  or  water. 

THX   REGION'S   FTTTURZ 

Perhaps  imbalance  in  the  upper  Great 
Lakes  region  economy  can  best  be  corrected 
by  a  more  extensive  use  of  its  available  raw 
materials  in  the  expansion  of  manufacturing 
activities.  The  establishment  of  an  office 
in  Duluth  by  the  Forest  Service  in  1962  to 
carry  on  market  research  in  the  timber 
Industry  may  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
This  facility's  objective  is  to  explore  more 
efficient  use  of  timber  resoxirces  and  provide 
Information  to  timber  producers  in  the  area. 

More  Investment  would  stimulate  indus- 
trial growth.  Toward  this  end,  area  bankers 
and  other  representatives  of  business  could 
form  business  development  corporatiorts 
which  would  make  loans  to  foster  promising 
new  industries.  An  example  is  the  North- 
eastern Mizmesota  Development  Association 
Corp.,  which  raised  $1.25  million  in  private 
capital  to  help  stimulate  and  expand  present 
business  and  encourage  the  location  of  new 
businesses  in  their  area  of  operation. 

New  industry  would  not  only  Increase  em- 
ployment, but  also  reduce  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions In  Jobs.  However,  the  area  must  be 
made  more  attractive  to  potential  industries. 
A  prime  inducement  to  an  industry  to  locate 
In  an  area  la  the  availability  of  those  skills 
which  are  necessary  for  its  effective  opera- 
tion. Although  the  region  has  ample  avail- 
able manpower,  most  of  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed  workers  in  the  region  have 
skills  which  are  geared  to  mining,  forestry, 
or  agriculture,  rather  ttian  to  manufactur- 
ing. To  help  provide  the  necessary  skills, 
an  extensive  program  of  training  and  re- 
training is  now  underway  in  many  areas  of 
the  region. 

SMALLEB  COMMUNrriXS  PBOGRAM 

The  smaller  communities  program  of  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service  and  affiliated  State 
employment  services  has  had  an  impact  on 
employment  in  several  communities  in  the 
upper  Great  Lake  region.  This  program  \b 
designed  to  develop  methods  for  providing 
more  effective  employment  services  to  rural 
areas  and  to  assist  in  the  implementation 
of  programs  for  their  economic  adjustment. 
Activity  has  been  focused  on  six  counties  in 
Wisconsin,  where  a  mobile  team  of  inter- 
viewers, counselors,  anfl  test  administrators 


developed  manpower  resource  information 
and  made  it  available  to  th«  community  and 
prospective  employers,  several  newly  located 
in  the  coiinties.  Area  Bedevelc^ment  Act 
and  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  training  covirses  have  also  been  initiated 
to  upgrade  skills  of  workers  to  meet  employer 
needs.  As  a  result  of  these  activities,  several 
hundred  of  the  unemployed  have  either  been 
placed  in  jobs  or  selected  for  training. 
Similar  smaller  communities  programs  are 
presently  beginning  in  Michigan  and  Min- 
nesota. 

For  some  time,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
attract  plants  to  utilize  ttie  region's  low- 
grade  iron  ore  to  produce  taconlte  in  the 
manufacture  of  ore-bearing  pellets.  After 
recent  approval  by  Minnesota  voters  of  a 
proposed  amendment  to  gxiarantee  taxes  on 
taconlte  will  not  be  raised  above  general  cor- 
porate levels  for  at  least  2S  years,  two  large 
steel  producers  announced  plans  for  building 
plants  in  that  State  costing  $150  million.  An 
estimated  $500  million  will  be  Invested  in 
new  taconlte  plants  in  Minnesota  by  1970, 
with  expectations  that  thousands  of  direct 
and  indirect  jobs  will  eventually  be  created. 

The  region's  vast  potential  for  tourism 
probably  offers  the  best  prospects  for  near- 
term  economic  stlmulatioa  to  employment 
despite  the  seasonality  of  these  activities.  If 
developed  to  useful  levels,  the  area's  abun- 
dant resources,  including  ttie  thousands  of 
lakes  and  streams,  could  serve  as  important 
attractions. 

A  number  of  recreational  development 
projects  are  underway  in  the  region.  In 
northeastern  Minnesota,  for  example,  the 
ARA  and  the  State  department  of  business 
development  have  allocated  fimds  for  build- 
ing up  the  State's  tourist  industry. 

Since  almost  all  tourists  and  vacationists 
travel  by  automobile,  perhaps  the  building 
of  up-to-date  highways  would  promote  such 
travel  to  and  within  the  region.  Upwards 
of  $20  billion  are  spent  annually  In  the 
United  States  on  recreation  and  tourism,  and 
the  upper  Great  Lakes  region  should  strive 
for  its  share  and  thus  generate  emplojrment 
in  the  service  industries  and  in  wholesale  and 
retail  trade. 

The  region's  employment  problems  can 
probably  be  solved  more  readily  and  effec- 
tively by  instituting  a  single,  comprehensive 
program  based  on  a  regional  approach.  This 
Is  essential  if  the  region's  economic  rehabili- 
tation and  potential  are  to  be  fully  realized 
and  new  Jobs  created  for  Ita  imemployed. 
Work  force,  emplor/ment,  unemployment,  and 
unemployment  rate,  upper  Great  Lakes  re- 
gion, 1960-63 
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Item 

Annual  average 
(ttaoiuands) 

Percent 

chang^ 

1960- 

1003 

1960 

63 

Work  force; 

Labor  arca.s  > 

147.5 
164.9 

I.ICT 
183.0 

5  0 

Very  small  areas  = 

-10.3 

Total,  region 

312.4 

340.6 

-8.3 

Employment: 

Labor  areas 

1313 
140.1 

142.0 
167.1 

-6.0 
-10.8 

Very  small  areas 

Total,  region 

2S3.4 

310.0 

-8.6 

Uuemployment: 

Labor  areas 

13.1! 

15.9 

13.7 
16.0 

4  4 

\ety  small  areas 

-5.9 

Total,  region 

29.0 

3ao 

-5.2 

Unemployment  rate: 

Labor  areas 

8.9 
9.5 

8.7 
0.2 

Very  small  areas 

Total,  region 

0.3 

0.0 

'  Labor  areas  are  thoee  with  15,000  or  more  work  force 
Very  small  areas  have  fewer  than  15,000  work  force. 

Source:  U.S.  Emplosnnent  Service,  bajsed  on  data  from 
the  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  State  Employ- 
ment Security  Agcnciea. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  FLoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  14,  1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  adjournment  of  Congress 
Gen.  David  Samoff,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Radio  Corp,  of  America, 
gave  a  most  interesting  address  on  the 
Impact  on  our  society  of  the  computer. 
In  order  that  we  meet  the  challenge  pre- 
sented by  our  constantly  changing  en- 
vironment a  knowledge  of  exactly  how 
we  can  make  the  computer  work  for  us 
is  necessary.  I  ask  that  General  Sar- 
nofif's  speech  be  reprinted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

Thk   Promise    and    Challenge   or   the 

Compute* 

(Address  by  David  Samoff,  chairman  of  the 

board.  Radio  Corp.  of  America,  to  the  P^li 

Joint  Computer  Conference,  San  Francisco, 

Calif..  October  27,  1964) 

California  has  always  been  synonymous  in 
my  mind  with  innovation  and  progress,  and 
the  past  year  has  given  me  fresh  reason  to 
think  so. 

Seven  months  ago,  at  the  NBC  studios  in 
Burbank,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  presiding  at 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  dimension  in  busi- 
ness communications.  By  means  of  two-way 
closed-circuit  color  television  two  large  as- 
semblies of  RCA's  shareholders — one  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  other  in  New  York — were 
brought  into  Instant  visual  and  verbal  com- 
munication at  our  45th  annual  meeting. 
Despite  their  continentwide  separation,  the 
two  groups  were  as  effectively  unified  as 
though  they  were  meeting  under  one  roof. 

Three  months  later,  the  sense  of  participa- 
tion was  almost  as  direct  and  immediate  with 
the  successful  performance  of  Ranger  VII. 
Again,  this  was  an  accomplishment  that 
spanned  the  continent.  RCA  cameras  and 
transmitters  built  In  New  Jersey,  aboard  a 
spacecraft  bvUlt  in  California,  completed 
their  historic  mission  at  a  third  point — the 
moon. 

Today,  I  am  glad  to  be  in  California  ar.d 
to  experience  again  this  sense  of  participation 
in  progress.  It  is  expressed  this  time  in  a 
gathering  of  more  than  4,000  scientists  and 
engineers  from  a  new  and  dynamic  Industry 
tliat  traces  its  line  of  descent  directly  to  the 
beginning  of  the  art  and  science  of  elec- 
tronics. The  modem  electronic  computer  is 
the  precocious  offspring  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy and  radio  telephony,  and  it  is  creat- 
ing a  new  dimension  of  progress  tlirough  tl:e 
high-speed    handling   of   electronic    signal.-. 

Since  the  birth  of  RCA  in  1919,  our  prin- 
cipal efforts  have  been  concentrated  on  trans- 
mitting, receiving,  and  recording  informal  i<  a 
by  electronic  means.  It  was  natm-ai,  there- 
fore, that  our  scientists  and  engineers  were 
among  the  first  to  begin  the  study  of  elec- 
tronic computing  techniques,  and  I  believe 
their  contributions  to  this  new  art  liave  been 
significant. 

Six  years  ago,  when  we  entered  the  com- 
puter field  commercially,  it  was  the  logical 
extension  of  everything  we  had  been  doin=; 
up  to  that  point.  We  are  making  good 
progress — in  technology,  programing,  serv- 
ice, sales,  and  revenue — and  we  will  soon  an- 
nounce some  significant  new  product  de- 
velopments which  we  believe  will  contribute 
to  the  industry's  futtire  growth.  Last  month, 
we  crossed  over  into  the  promised  land  of 
computer  profits.  While  the  trip  was  rugged, 
we  found  the  new  terrain  to  our  liking,  and 
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we  expect  to  stake  out  a  permanent  profit 
claim. 

THE  LESSON  Or  STANDARDS  IN  BLSCTSONICS 

During  my  68  years  In  electronics,  I  have 
seen  several  dynamic  industries  emerge  from 
conceptual  beginnings  in  the  laboratory. 
The  most  memorable  were  radio  communica- 
tions, radio  broadcasting,  sound  movies, 
black-and-white  television,  and  color  tele- 
vision. While  their  origins  differed  In  de- 
tail, all  shared  a  common  experience  that 
has  a  distinct  parallel  today  In  the  rise  of 
computers  as  another  major  member  of  the 
electronics  family. 

All  were  intensely  competitive  from  the 
beginning  and  have  remained  so.  But  they 
began  ftUfllllng  their  potential  only  after 
agreement  had  been  achieved  for  technical 
standards  prescribing  the  kind  and  qual- 
ity of  service  to  the  public.  A  pattern  for 
progress  was  thus  fashioned  without  sacri- 
ficing the  vital  stlmxUus  of  competition  In 
developing  newer,  better,  and  more  econom- 
ical equipment,  and  in  furnishing  more  effi- 
cient service  to  the  user. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  same  process 
must  occxir  In  the  computer  indtistry.  Even 
now,  the  computer  Is  stirring  a  revolution 
of  the  tiraln  Just  as  steampower  stirred  a 
revolution  of  the  muscle.  The  potential  ef- 
fects are  almost  Incalculable — but  their  full 
realization  calls  for  the  same  definition  of 
ground  rules  that  permitted  the  growth  of 
the  older  electronics  industries. 

When  sight  was  added  to  sound  with 
black-and-white  television,  the  need  for 
technical  standards  as  the  basis  for  orderly 
growth  was  clearly  recognized.  The  receiver 
in  the  home  and  the  transmitter  in  the 
studio  had  to  be  built  to  operate  on  the 
same  standards.  A  conunittee  representing 
all  major  elements  of  the  industry  obtained 
practical  imanlmlty  on  such  standards  as 
a  precondition  to  the  establishment  of  a 
public  television  service.  It  was  on  this 
foundation  that  black-and-white  television 
grew  so  phenomenally  in  the  postwar  era. 

Again,  In  tlie  early  1950's,  the  Industry 
underwent  the  long  and  difficult  process 
of  reaching  agreement  on  a  workable  serv- 
ice to  the  public.  This  time  the  Issue  was 
color  television,  and  two  sharply  different 
systems  and  standards  were  In  dispute.  One 
was  based  on  a  mechanical  color  wheel  which 
could  produce  color  Images  but  whose  trans- 
missions could  not  be  received  by  the  black- 
and-white  receivers  In  the  Nation's  homes. 
It  was  therefore  Incompatible  with  exist- 
ing equipment.  The  other  was  an  all-elec- 
tronic compatible  system  which  could  be 
seen  in  black  and  white  on  any  TV  set  in 
the  home. 

It  was  evident  that,  If  the  incompatible 
mechanical  standards  were  to  be  adopted, 
the  Industry  would  be  saddled  with  an  in- 
ferior system  and  the  public  with  an  In- 
ferior, more  costly  product.  To  adapt  the 
10  million  sets  then  In  existence  in  order 
to  receive  a  degraded  picture  in  black  and 
white  would  have  cost  the  public  approxi- 
mately $500  million.  Without  an  adaptor, 
the  TV  screen   would  simply  go  blank. 

Clearly,  there  were  many  Inherent  advan- 
tages In  adopting  an  electronic  rather  than 
a  mechanical  system  of  color  television.  For 
the  industry,  the  basic  issue  came  to  this: 
should  the  millions  of  dollars  already  in- 
vested by  television  set  owners  be  Jeopardized 
by  an  incompatible  color  television  system? 

Once  more,  an  industry  group  was  formed 
to  draft  signal  specifications  and  standards. 
The  result,  after  32  months  of  work,  was  a 
complete  set  of  compatible  color  signal  speci- 
fications closely  following  those  that  had 
been  developed  through  long  years  of  lab- 
oratory research  and  engineering.  These  ul- 
timately became  the  basis  for  color  television 
In  the  United  States — a  business  that  now 
stands  with  data  processing  in  the  forefront 
of  the  Nation's  industrial  growth. 


The  industry  committee  did  its  work  so 
thoroughly  that  every  subeequent  advance  In 
the  coles'  televlBion  art  has  been  put  into 
service  with  no  change  whatever  in  the 
original  standards. 

THE   NEED   rOR    8TANDAKD6    XN    OOMPXJTEKS 

The  phenomenal  rise  of  data  processing 
bears  certain  resemblances  to  that  of  color 
television.  It  Is  confronted  In  similar  fash- 
Ion  by  a  question  of  compatibility.  The  in- 
vestment of  the  user  is  again  a  primary  con- 
sideration. The  issue  becomes  more  acute 
as  the  growing  computer  Industry  Intensi- 
fies Its  competitive  drive  for  new  and  more 
ingenious  ways  to  accommodate  the  u^. 

From  the  two  score  or  so  machines  In  exist- 
ence barely  a  doaen  years  ago,  there  are  now 
some  17,000  general -purpoae  computers  In 
the  United  States  alone,  and  the  number  is 
increasing  at  a  rate  of  more  than  500  a 
month.  Within  the  coming  decade,  the 
computer  population  can  increase  enor- 
mously. 

Whether  it  realizes  Its  full  growth  poten- 
tial depends  In  very  large  degree,  however,  on 
the  measures  we  undertake  now  to  establish 
the  basis  for  orderly  development.  The  in- 
terests of  the  industry  and  the  needs  of  the 
user  demand  a  far  greater  measure  of  com- 
patlblUty  and  standardization  among  the 
competing  makes  of  computers  and  means 
by  which  they  receive  and  transmit  informa- 
tion. 

Neither  the  operattws  nor  the  machines  we 
have  built  for  the  processing  and  transmis- 
sion of  information  can  yet  speak  to  each 
other  in  a  commonly  luiderstood  and  ac- 
cepted language.  The  means  of  preparing 
data,  of  forwarding  and  entering  data  in  the 
machine,  and  of  instructing  the  machine  In 
its  use  AUler  sufficiently  from  one  make  of 
eqtiipmnet  to  the  next  ao  that  none  can 
readily  accept  the  product  of  another. 

We  function  today  In  a  technological 
Tower  of  Babel.  There  are,  by  conservative 
cotmt,  more  than  1,000  programing  lan- 
guages. And  there  are  languages  within  lan- 
guages— In  one  Instance,  36  dialects,  and  In 
another,  S5  dialects.  There  are  eight  com- 
puter word  lengths  in  use.  lliere  are  hun- 
dreds of  character  codes  In  being,  at  a  ratio 
of  one  code  for  every  two  machines  mar- 
keted. Foxir  magnetic  tape  sizes  are  em- 
ployed with  at  least  50  different  tape  tracks 
and  codes. 

Standards  have  not  been  accepted  even 
for  commonly  iised  symbols.  Instruction  vo- 
cabulary, or  program  development  proced- 
ures. Words  which  have  cxurency  through- 
out the  industry  assxune  different  meanings, 
depending  on  whether  a  man  lias  trained  in 
Pasadena,  Poughkeepsie,  or  Camden.  We 
have  yet  to  pn>duce  a  universally  accepted 
computer  glossary. 

No  means  have  yet  been  perfected  for  a 
program  in  one  basic  language  to  be  run 
efficiently  into  computers  of  different  makee. 
The  result  has  been  needless  duplication,  de- 
lay, and  waste — both  to  the  manufacturer 
and  to  the  user — in  cost,  in  equipment.  In 
operating  efficiency,  and  in  manpower  and 
skills. 

Incompatibility  has  compelled  the  manu- 
facturer to  build  optional  choices  into 
peripheral  equipment  for  the  input  and  out- 
put of  data.  It  has  required  him  to  main- 
tain various  tjrpes  of  the  same  equipment,  or 
to  build  to  a  custonier's  specifications  on 
each  order.  It  has  diverted  needed  engineer- 
ing and  programing  talent  from  the  vital 
work  of  new  product  and  systems  develop- 
ment. 

The  biu-den  of  incompatibility  has  been 
even  more  onerous  to  the  user.  It  has  meant 
the  extra  cost  of  providing  hardware  and  pro- 
grams to  handle  the  differences  between  In- 
compatible systems,  the  coet  of  extra  ma- 
chine time  to  process  data  set  for  another 
computer,  the  coet  of  training  people  to  do 
things  differently,  the  cost  ot  not  being  able 
to  do  the  job  immediately. 


Last  year,  an  estimated  $2  billion  was  spent 
by  American  business  and  Government  for 
jKlvately  developed  computer  programs,  rep- 
resenting thousands  of  man-years  of  effort. 
Tet.  when  a  change  to  new  equipment  is 
made,  porticos  of  this  effort  must  be  thrown 
away  because  they  have  no  Talldity  to  an- 
other make  of  machine,  or  they  are  retriev- 
able only  at  further  cost. 

I  have  heard  It  said  that  even  a  degree  of 
standardization  and  compatibility  nUght  in- 
hibit the  progress  of  the  art.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  argument  is  without  substance. 
The  nature  of  a  computer  la  such  that  its 
operation  is  governed  far  less  by  its  Internal 
construction  than  by  the  program  that  is 
given  to  it. 

The  effort  to  bring  order  to  the  flow  of 
computer  intelligence  need  not  affect  com- 
petition either  in  creating  programs  or  In 
seeking  new  generations  of  increasingly  effi- 
cient machines.  On  the  contrary,  the  result 
could  be  a  greater  concentration  of  effort 
toward  this  primary  goal. 

FRELIMDTART    STEPS   TOWAEO   INDUSIST 
8TANDAKD6 

During  the  past  4  years,  certain  essential 
preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  toward 
industry  standards  and  c<MnpatibUlty.  largely 
under  the  aegis  of  the  American  Standards 
Association  and  the  Business  Equipment 
Manufactiu-ers  Aasociation.  Representatives 
of  the  Industry,  of  users,  and  of  technical 
groups  have  prc^xxed  industrywide  standards 
in  such  areas  at  data  transmission.  Informa- 
tion exchange,  and  character  recognition. 

Working  with  a  conunittee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Standards  Organization  representing 
the  computer  interests  of  13  foreign  coun- 
tries, they  have  recommended  worldwide 
standards  which  would  make  it  possible  for 
a  credit  card  or  Invoice  produced  in  any 
country  to  be  read  by  equipment  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Another  recommendation, 
for  Information  Interchange,  would  make  it 
possible  tar  computers  in  all  countries  to 
talk  to  each  other  In  a  common  language, 
when  It  is  adopted  and  implemented  by  the 
mianufacturers. 

FURTHER    ACTION     ON    STANDARDS    IB    ESSENTIAL 

That  phrase — ^when  adopted  and  Imple- 
mented by  naanufacturers — is  central  to  the 
resolution  of  the  problem.  For  in  our  coun- 
try, at  least,  the  action  Is  voluntary,  and 
until  these  and  other  standards  are  put  into 
general  use  they  remEdn  little  more  than 
statements  of  hope. 

Today.  Western  E^irope  is  energetically 
seeking  to  close  the  computer  gap  and  is 
moving  toward  the  establishment  of  stand- 
ards. During  the  next  5  years,  the  use  of 
computers  in  E^uropean  Indtistry  and  govern- 
ment is  expected  to  develop  at  an  accelerating 
rate.  Ten  years  from  now.  the  foreign  mar- 
ket might  well  equal  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Unless  we  achieve  some  coherence  In  our 
own  ranks,  we  may  find  ourselves  following 
instead  of  initiating  standards. 

All  of  tis,  in  computer  manufacturing,  in 
communications,  and  among  the  user 
groups — at  the  technical  as  well  as  the  mana- 
gerial level — share  a  coLomon  Interest  in  the 
free  interchange  of  Information,  and  the 
media  and  equipment  through  which  it  flows. 

This  demands  that  we  give  compatibility 
the  urgent  consideration  which  It  merits  but 
which  it  has  not  yet  received.  It  requires 
the  wholehearted  support  by  all  of  us  of  the 
standardization  work  that  is  now  going  for- 
ward, and  Implementation  of  the  results  with 
all  deliberate  speed.  It  will  require  that  we 
submerge  our  differences,  through  fair  and 
equitable  compromise,  to  achieve  greater 
ends. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  existing  systems  be 
discarded.  That  would  be  unrealistic  as  well 
as  costly.  Even  today's  ctmputer  has  reached 
maturity  In  one  basic  respect:  its  average 
time  between  failures,  measured  in  minutes 
only   a   decade   ago.   is    now   measured    in 
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monttks.  This  is  a  level  of  operating  relia- 
bility far  beyond  that  ot  either  the  auto- 
mobile or  the  airplane. 

But  new  generations  of  systems  are  coming, 
and  the  time  to  bring  order  Into  progress  Is 
now.  befc»-e  they  have  fully  arrived-  Stand- 
ards can  be  established  which.  If  planned  with 
thought  and  foresight,  can  guide  ua  In  the 
future,  linking  our  separate  efforts  and  facili- 
tating the  concunon  evolution  of  our  Industry. 
Such  standards  are  Indispensable  to  con- 
tinued progress. 

THK    COBtPUTEE'S    IMPACT    ON     THE     FUTURE 

As  the  shape  of  tomorrow's  technology 
takes  form,  the  volume  and  accessibility  of 
data  stored  in  the  computer  will  play  a 
decisive  role.  All  information  as  to  what  to 
do,  how  to  do  it,  and  what  data  to  do  It 
with,  resides  In  the  memory  of  the  machine. 
With  lariger  and  faster  memories  there  are 
few  limits  to  the  tasks  that  can  be  solved  or 
the  speed  with  which  they  are  completed. 

The  time  Is  soon  coming  when  these  memo- 
ries will  be  capable  of  storing  up  to  100 
million  bits  of  information,  retrievable  in 
fractional  millionths  of  a  second. 

For  external  memories,  the  goal  is  a  trillion 
bits,  possibly  advancing  later  to  capacities 
that  are  many  times  greater. 

By  these  means  we  can  hope  to  store  all  of 
the  information  that  Is  presently  contained 
In  all  the  world's  libraries. 

Tomorrow's  standard  computers  and  their 
peripheral  equipment  will  Instantly -Tecog- 
nlze  a  handwritten  note,  a  design  or  drawing 
which  they  will  store  and  instantly  retrieve 
In  original  form. 

The  computer  of  the  future  will  respond 
to  commands  from  hxunan  voices  in  differ- 
ent languages  and  with  different  vocal 
Inflections. 

Its  vocabulary  will  extend  to  thousands 
of  basic  words  In  the  language  of  Its  country 
of  residence,  and  machines  will  automati- 
cally translate  the  speech  of  one  country  into 
the  spoken  words  of  another. 

The  computer  Itself  wUl  become  the  hub 
of  a  vast  network  of  remote  data  stations 
and  Information  banks  feeding  Into  the  ma- 
chines at  transmission  rates  of  a  billion  or 
more  bits  of  Information  a  second. 

Laser  channels  wiU, vastly  increase  both 
data  capacity  and  the  speeds  with  which  it 
Is  transmitted. 

Eventually,  a  global  communications  net- 
work handling  voice,  data,  and  facsimile  will 
Instantly  link  man  to  machine— or  machine 
to  machine — by  land.  air.  underwater,  and 
space  circuits. 

We  will  see  computer  switchboards  in 
space,  similar  to  those  presently  in  c^wration 
on  the  ground,  routing  in  milliseconds  any 
communication  to  and  from  virtually  any 
point  in  the  world. 

The  Interlocking  world  of  information 
toward  which  our  technology  leads  us  Is  now 
coming  closer  to  realization.  It  vrtll  be 
possible  eventually  for  any  Individual  sitting 
in  his  office,  laboratory,  or  home  to  query  a 
computer  on  any  avaUable  subject  and  within 
seconds  to  receive  an  answer — by  voice  re- 
sponse, in  hard  copy,  or  photographic  repro- 
duction, or  on  a  large  display  screen. 

We  will  see  the  emergence  of  national  and 
global  Information  processing  utilities,  serv- 
ing tens  of  thousands  of  subscribers  on  a 
time-sharing  basis.  These  utilities  will  ac- 
commodate the  specialized  needs  of  research- 
ers and  engineers,  lawyers,  medical  men 
sociologists,  or  the  general  needs  of  the 
public. 

The  ordinary  citizen  may  well  carry  an  in- 
dividual credit  card  for  use  anywhere  to 
charge  his  bank  accoimt  electronically  over 
a  worldwide  data  commimications  network 
that  would  link  up  with  the  telephone  sys- 
tems of  all  nations. 

Such  an  arrangement  could  employ  simple 
input  units  located  In  all  retaU  establish- 
ments—service statlMM.  restaurants,  hotels 
and  other  pubUc  faciUtles.    These  woiild  be 


in  direct  and  instantaneous  communication 
with  a  system  of  banking  computers  to  per- 
mit the  transfer  of  funds  without  the  many 
duplicate  'jookkeeplng  and  mailing  steps  that 
characterize  the  present  credit  card  system. 
A  scientist  will  be  able  to  discuss  a  problem 
by  two-way  television  with  a  colleague  any- 
where on  the  globe,  and  both  of  them  will 
be  able  to  query  a  computer  at  another  ter- 
minal point  for  assistance  in  finding  the 
solution. 

Private  corporations,  many  of  which  will 
be  international  in  ownwshlp  and  opera- 
tion, will  have  instant  access  to  production 
and  market  information  from  data  stations 
positioned  around  the  globe. 

Similar  systems  will  operate  on  a  vastly 
larger  scale  for  Government  agencies — mili- 
tary, diplomatic,  and/econoDmic. 

The  computer  will  evaluate  and  offer  alter- 
nate courses  of  action,  taking  into  account 
all  the  known  and  probable  variables  of  a 
given  situation. 

This  emerging  pattern  Inevitably  will  set 
In  motion  forces  of  change  within  the  social 
order,  extending  far  beyond  the  present  or 
presently  predictable  applications  of  the 
computer.  It  will  affect  man's  ways  of  think- 
ing, his  means  of  education,  his  relationships 
to  his  physical  and  social  environment,  and 
it  will  alter  his  ways  of  living. 

I  believe,  for  example,  that  television  in  a 
vastly  expanded  form  will  become  otir  major 
Instrument  for  communioating  general  or 
specialized  Information.  The  same  broad- 
band channels  that  accommodate  the  TV 
picture  signal  can  also  transmit  masses  of 
computer  data  at  ultrahigh  speed  for  in- 
stant display. 

One  day.  we  will  receivt  our  newspapers 
and  technical  publication*,  photocomposed 
by  a  computer,  by  direct  display  on  a  wall 
screen  in  the  home  or  offloe.  If  we  wish  to 
retain  any  part  of  them  for  future  reading 
or  reference,  it  can  instantly  be  produced  in 
electrophotographic  copy. 

As  computers  become  amenable  to  simple 
commands,  they  will  become  as  indispen- 
sable to  education  as  the  reference  library. 
Indeed,  they  will  become  tomorrow's  refer- 
ence library,  used  by  every  student  from  the 
upper  elementary  levels  through  imlversity. 
Par  frcMn  eliminating  the  need  for  intense 
intellectual  effort,  they  will  pem:iit  young 
people  to  undertake  mental  explorations  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  present  class- 
room world. 

The  computer  already  is  opening  areas  of 
knowledge  long  denied  us  by  the  sheer  mag- 
nitude of  the  mathematloB  Involved.  The 
implications  are  no  less  fundamental  f6r  the 
social  and  life  sciences  than  for  the  physical 
disciplines.  By  correlating  vast  quantities 
of  data  and  uncovering  new  relationships  we 
can  for  the  first  time  obtain  significant  in- 
formation on  social  and  htunan  behavior 

from  the  destructive  tendencies  of  some  to 
the  learning  power  of  all. 

THE  ULTIMATE  CHALLENGB  POSED  BY  THE 
OOMPUTER 

The  ultimate  implication  of  the  computer 
is  that  it  provides  a  means  of  releasing  the 
productive  powers  of  the  human  brain  to  an 
almost  limitless  degree.  Tet  the  computer 
imposes  as  a  precondition  tlie  sternest  disci- 
pline to  which  the  mind  hAs  yet  been  sub- 
jected. 

Even  to  use  the  machine,  we  must  apply 
clear  and  precise  logic  to  situations  which 
heretofore  were  assumed  to  be  beyond  analy- 
sis. We  must  state  precisely  what  we  know 
or  do  not  know,  and  what  we  wish  to  know. 

If  we  are  to  develop  the  computer  to  its 
full  potential  as  a  reference  storehouse  of 
human  knowledge,  we  face  the  immense  In- 
tellectual challenge  of  raeearchlng  every 
major  field  of  human  activity,  of  assemblliJg 
analyzing,  and  identifying  Ite  documents', 
and  reducing  the  information  to  acceptable 
machine  form. 

Before  the  end  of  the  century,  I  believe 
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that  these  codification  efforts  will  coale.sce 
into  what  imquestlonably  will  become  tiie 
greatest  adventure  of  the  human  mind.  We 
shall  achieve  a  far  more  comprehensive  u;;- 
derstanding  than  we  have  today  ol  man  and 
his  environment.  We  shall  do  so  through 
the  orderly  compilation  of  accumulated 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  beginning  with  the 
days  of  clay  tables  and  papyrus  scrolls.  The 
human  horizon  will  then  encompass  all  tb.at 
man  has  ever  known,  and  all  that  his  science 
will  enable  him  to  know. 

But  how  swiftly  we  scale  these  heights  de- 
pends upon  the  steps  we  take  today  to  bring 
order  and  compatibility  to  our  art.  It  is  :>n 
urgent  task  to  which  all  of  us  who  bear  Uie 
responsibility  for  leading  this  industry  inio 
the  future  must  turn  our  efforts. 

It  was  Socrates  who  said:  "Let  him  wlio 
would  move  the  world  move  himself."  His 
words  have  particlular  pertinence  at  tins 
time  and  in  this  place.  For  we  of  the  com- 
puter indvistry  must  surmount  today's  chal- 
lenge before  we  can  advance  to  tomorrows 
promise. 

Let  me  conclude  on  a  personal  note. 

Whether  your  individual  role  is  large  or 
small,  the  significance  and  scope  of  this  new 
science  and  Industry  are  such  that  In  a  gen- 
uine sense  you  are  making  history.  The 
impact  of  your  knowledge  and  talents  will 
echo  down  the  corridors  of  time.  The  qual- 
ity and  content  of  life  on  this  planet  will 
be  profoundly  affected — Indeed  are  already 
being  affected — by  your  labors. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  have 
shared  a  few  thoughts  with  you. 


Nasser 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OP    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  29.  1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
entitled  "Setting  Nasser  Straight,"  which 
was  published  in  the  Richmond  News 
Leader  of  Thursday,  January  28,  1965,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Setting  Nasser  Straight 

Eighteen  months  ago.  Congress  took  note 
Of  the  intensity  of  Ck>l.  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  s 
anti-American  activities,  and  voted  to  cut 
off  all  aid  to  Egypt,  except  that  aid  extended 
under  Public  Law  480,  the  food-for-peace 
program,  through  which  the  United  States 
provides  one-fourth  of  the  Egyptian  peoples 
caloric  intake.  This  week,  the  House  recog- 
nized the  futility  of  extending  even  this  aid 
by  voting  to  block  all  further  food  shipments 
to  Egypt. 

The  provocations  for  this  aid  cutoff  are 
palpable:  On  November  26  of  last  year,  un- 
controlled mobs  burned  and  sacked  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Library  In  Cairo.  On 
December  19.  Russian-built  planes  of  the 
Egyptian  Air  Force  shot  down  an  unarmed 
plane  owned  by  the  John  Mecom  Oil  Co .  r.f 
Texas.  On  December  23,  Colonel  Nasser  told 
the  United  States  to  go  drink  sea  water,  -.m 
Arabic  equivalent  of  the  Western  "go  jump 
in  the  lake."  In  the  same  speech.  Mr.  Nas- 
ser also  admitted  candidly  that  his  count rv 
Is  supplying  arms  to  rebel  forces  in  the 
Congo,  at  the  same  time  that  the  United 
States  is  opposing  the  rebels  through  it.? 
support  of  the  Congolese  regulars.  Egvpt 
also    has    persisted    in    maintaining    40.000 


troops  in  strife-torn  Yemen,  delaying  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  Yemen's  civil  war. 

Yet  Mr.  Nasser's  anti-American  campaign 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  Amer- 
ican aid.  Since  1946.  he  has  received  almost 
a  billion  dollars  in  aid  from  the  American 
people;  of  this,  two-thirds,  or  $575  million, 
were  handed  out  in  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son administrations.  Much  of  this  aid  has 
been  economic,  paid  for  in  Egyptian  cur- 
rency that  cannot  be  removed  from  that 
country.  At  last  estimate,  the  United  States 
owned  almost  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
m  Egyptian  currency,  much  of  which  has 
been  lent  or  given  to  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment over  the  years. 

For  Nasser.  America's  aid  In  agricultural 
programs  has  made  possible  a  diversion  of 
his  nation's  resources  into  the  purchase  of 
$1  billion  in  arms  from  Russia.  According 
to  Coliminlsts  Allen  and  Scott.  U.S.  funds 
have  financed  such  unannounced  projects  as 
52.631,000  for  groundwater  investigation  in 
the  Western  Desert;  $1,725,000  for  assistance 
to  an  engineering  school  at  the  University  of 
Assiut;  $1,113,000  for  agricultural  education 
and  related  activities;  $843,000  for  national 
economic  planning;  $605,000  to  improve  crops 
and  livestock;  $317,000  to  train  Egyptian  po- 
lue  officers  In  the  United  States;  $142,000  to 
unprove  cooperative  marketing;  and  $136,000 
U:  develop  hydraulic  research. 

Mr.  Nasser  acknowledges  his  gratitude  for 
U.S.  aid  in  unmistakable  terms:  "If  the 
Americans  think  that  they  are  giving  us  a 
little  aid  to  dominate  us  and  control  our 
policy,  I  would  tell  them  we  are  sorry."  And 
then,  we  "can  go  drink  sea  water." 

Following  this.  Colonel  Nasser  had  the  ar- 
rc^ance  to  ask  for  $37  million — $22.4  million 
in  wheat,  $8.8  million  in  tobacco,  $5.6  million 
in  vegetable  oil — still  outstanding  under  a 
$431.8  million  food  for  peace  agreement 
f  igned  in  October  of  1962.  It  was  the  exten- 
sion of  this  $37  million  that  the  House  this 
week  voted  against.  In  keeping  with  a  pro- 
vision added  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
approved  for  fiscal  1965.  This  provision  au- 
tnorizes  withdrawal  of  assistance  from  any 
( ountry  that  commits  aggressive  acts  against 
any  other  country  receiving  U.S.  aid.  Egyp- 
tian-sponsored activities  In  Yemen  and  the 
Congo  alone  would  Justify  the  action  of  the 
House  In  halting  aid  under  this  provision. 

If  the  Senate  should  sustain  the  House 
vote,  which  is  thought  highly  unlikely,  it 
would  serve  notice  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  Intends  no  longer  to  finance 
activities  that  work  in  direct  contravention 
to  this  country's  Interests.  One  may  under- 
stand the  fierce  nationalism  that  dictates  the 
policies  of  Nasser  in  proclaiming  his  disdain 
for  American  aid,  but  it  still  seems  logical  to 
insist  that  U.S.  aid  be  extended  only  to  coun- 
tries that  wlU  use  this  aid  for  the  economic 
development  of  pro-Western  peoples.  The 
House  vote,  at  least,  puts  the  world  on  notice 
that  Uncle  Sam's  patlenoe  is  not  without 
limit. 


One  Down  and  Ninety-nine  To  Go 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Chicago 
has  been  fortunate  to  be  among  the  best- 
itiformed,  most  up-to-date  cities  In  the 
w  orld  owing  to  the  full  and  accurate  cov- 
erage of  all  the  news  by  the  newspaper 
and  broadcasting  media  in  the  city. 

This  reputation  for  accuracy  and  in- 
tegrity is  well  deserved,  as  evidenced  by 


the  following  story  describing  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  WGN  and  WGN-TV,  two 
of  Chicago's  finest  broadcasting  and  tele- 
vision facilities.  The  men  who  staff  this 
office,  Bob  Poster,  bureau  chief;  Greg 
Guinan.  reporter;  and  Bert  Martin, 
cameraman,  are  responsible  for  covering 
aU  that  is  newsworthy  in  Washington 
and  it  is  to  their  everlasting  credit  that 
they  perform  this  monumental  task  so 
smoothly  and  efficiently  that  millions  of 
people  in  Chicago  and  the  Midwest  rely 
on  WGN  for  the  news  each  day. 

Following  is  an  article  which  appeared 
about  this  news  bureau  in  the  Chicago 
Ti-ibune  recently.  I  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  give  them  a  renewed  appreciation 
of  the  invaluable  public  service  rendered 
by  the  members  of  the  communications 
media. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 
One  Down  and  Ninbty-nink  To  Go 
(By  liarlon  Purcelll) 

Quick  to  dispel  the  old  adage  that  "the 
first  hundred  years  are  the  hardest"  Is  Bob 
Poster.  Washington  bureau  chief  for  WGN 
and  WGN-TV. 

Poster,  tightening  his  career  belt  as  he 
nears  the  first  anniversary  of  the  bureau's 
opening,  sat  serenely  In  his  office  and  re- 
flected the  difference  between  his  old  assign- 
ment, covering  the  State  legislature  in 
Springfield,  to  his  new  one,  covering  the  na- 
tional beat. 

"It's  a  contintiing  complex  situation,"  he 
said.  "It's  a  time-consuming  operation  I 
never  worried  about  in  Springfield.  The 
problems  of  logistics  has  emerged  monu- 
mental. The  capitol  building  there  houses 
a  majority  of  State  offices  and  both  houses 
of  the  legislature.  Other  important  offices 
are  In  buildings  Just  a  stone's  throw  away. 

"In  Washington,  concentrating  on  the 
Congress  alone,  there  are  three  buildings  for 
House  Members  and  two  for  Members  of  the 
Senate.  And  the  House  and  Senate  offices 
are  two  blocks  apart. 

"When  It  comes  to  the  basics  of  getting  a 
good  interview,  each  area  has  its  advantages. 

"The  national  politician,  though  often 
difficult  to  reach.  Is  easier  to  interview 
and  more  attuned  to  speaking  openly  about 
national  Issues.  The  State  man,  though 
easier  to  find,  isn't  as  quick  to  deliver  his 
message. 

"The  man  in  Washington  is  extremely 
conscious  of  his  responsibilities  to  the  con- 
stituency and  finds  television  news  inter- 
views give  him  a  satisfying,  easy,  and  in- 
expensive way  to  get  across  his  message  or 
attitude  about  a  national  issue." 

Ward  L.  Quaal,  executive  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  WGN,  Inc..  announced 
upon  opening  the  bureau :  "The  in-depth  re- 
porting of  the  news  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation is  broadcasting's  first  assignment 
and  we  believe  our  local  news  coverage  to  be 
the  best  In  mid-America. 

"The  opening  of  the  Washington  bureau 
will  be  but  one  of  a  series  of  steps  to  parallel 
WGN's  local  efforts  with  vast  improvement 
in  news  service  on  a  national  and  interna- 
tional basis." 

Fulfilling  this  obligation  permeates  Poster's 
life. 

"WGN  listeners  and  WGN-TV  \'lewers  now 
have  a  better  Idea  and  knowledge  of  what's 
going  on  In  Washington  and  how  it  affects 
them."  he  said.  "We  are  the  only  independ- 
ent station  in  Chicago  concerned  with  bring- 
ing the  message  of  government  to  the  people 
back  home.  And.  during  this  election  year, 
everyone  h£is  become  aware  of  Just  how  Im- 
portant government  Is  to  us. 

"It  Is  our  concern  to  carry  the  story  that 
Interests  mld-Amerlca.  To  talk  to  legls- 
lators  on  bUls  that  may  b«  of  national  in- 


terest, but  will  affect  the  Midwest.  It's  my 
Job  to  ask  questions  seeking  answers  that 
wlU  be  most  interesting,  are  of  most  interest, 
and  those  that  prompt  a  startling  response." 

Assisting  Poster  is  a  staff  that  Includes 
Reporter  Greg  Oulnan,  Cameraman  Bert 
Martin,  and  girl -Friday  Linda  Dletz. 

"Our  overall  reason  for  being  here,"  said 
Guinan,  "is  to  provide  Chicago  with  a  serv- 
ice the  networks  can't  offer.  The  scope  is  too 
great  for  the  networks  who  find  it  Impossible 
to  talk  about  every  facet  that  will  influence 
every  area  of  America.  We  can  and  have  beat 
them  on  a  day-to-day  coverage  of  news  that 
has  its  roots  In  our  area. 

"Prom  the  day  I  entered  college  and  law 
school  I  became  fascinated  with  radio  and 
television  broadcasting.  Politics,  history, 
and  government  have  always  had  a  certain 
fascination  for  me.  In  Washington,  I  find 
myself  in  the  center  of  the  universe;  this  is 
the  ultimate  for  a  newsman — to  l>e  covering 
the  national  scene  of  the  first  nation  of  the 
world." 

Martin,  too,  finds  Washington  a  fascinating 
place  to  work. 

"It  doesn't  have  the  urgency  of  covering 
the  news  beat  back  home.  There  you  go 
from  fire,  to  press  conferences,  to  feature 
stories,  to  accidents,  to  crime.  Hwe  things 
happen  according  to  schedule.  You  can  go 
to  the  Congress  and  know  exactly  what  day 
and  hotir  a  vote  will  be  taken  on  a  bill. 

"It's  less  challenging  for  a  photographer: 
but  requires  more  time  and  imagination.  In 
essence  the  cameraman  is  operating  a  re- 
corder and,  without  a  reporter  asking  inter- 
esting or  provocative  questions,  the  film  ap- 
pears very  dry.  To  bring  Interest  to  a  pic- 
ture I  vary  the  reporter's  position  in  reference 
to  the  subject,  change  desk  props,  and  use 
lighting  tricks. 

Martin  went  on  to  express  the  drama  of 
working  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

"TTiere's  not  a  man  alive  who  was  born 
and  raised  in  America  or  who  has  become 
a  naturalized  citizen  who  can  walk  down  the 
Capitol  steps  without  being  completely  awe- 
struck. The  cold  chills  must  run  up  and 
down  yovur  back  because  this  Is  not  only 
the  seat  of  a  national  government,  but  the 
basis  for  democracy  throug:hout  the  world. 

"Everything  that  begins  In  the  tiny  pre- 
cincts of  every  tiny  town  In  America  finds 
Its  culmination  here.  It  has  the  flavor  of 
international  politics  and  socializing,  as  well 
as  the  flavor  of  local  precincts." 

And  what  of  the  next  99  years? 

"Since  the  establishment  of  the  bureau." 
said  Quaal.  "we  have  kept  our  listeners  and 
viewers  apprised  of  the  activities  and  views 
of  Members  of  Congress  with  reports  tailored 
for  our  signal  area. 

"In  the  months  and  years  to  come,  we 
hope  to  increase  our  coverage  of  the  Wash- 
ington scene  with  news  emanating  from  the 
White  House.  Cabinet,  and  sub-Cabinet  bu- 
reaus, and  offices  of  major  executive  agen- 
cies." 

Let's  hope  that  Poss,  his  crew,  and  all  their 
viewers  will  be  around  long  enough  to  see 
It  happen. 


On  Observing  the  47th  Anniyersary  of  the 
RepubUc  of  the  Ukraine 


SPEECH 


or 


HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or  wxw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1965 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
add  my  thoughts  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the 
most  valiant  people  ever  to  grace  this 
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earth.  We  are  gathered  today  to  com- 
memorate the  47th  anniversary  of  the 
Ukrainian  RepubUe.  Our  meeting  this 
afternoon,  however.  Is  not  a  completely 
festive  occasion,  for  while  we  honor  the 
men  and  women  who  struggled  to  make 
the  Ukraine  a  free  republic  we  are  also 
mindful  of  the  terrible  burden  borne  by 
those  who  today  live  In  the  Ukraine. 

Recently,  we  have  heard  many  over- 
tures from  the  Soviet  leaders  that  they 
desire  cordial  relations  with  the  West- 
em  world.  Might  I  suggest  that  these 
leaders,  who  for  so  long  have  unjustly 
considered  the  Ukrainians  as  Russians, 
release  these  valiant  people  from  the 
shackles  of  CcHnmunist  imperialism. 
Might  I  also  suggest  that  the  U.S.  Grov- 
emment  go  on  record  recognizing  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  to  be 
free  and  self-governing. 

I  have  the  honor  of  representing  a 
number  of  loyal  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent.  Nothing  could  please  me  more 
than  to  see  these  wonderful  people  re- 
united with  their  loved  ones.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  Joyous  day  in  Syracuse  and 
Onondaga  County  If  the  Republic  of  the 
Ukraine  were  released  forever  from  the 
yoke  of  Communist  slavery. 


Closing  of  Veterans'  Adminisfa'ation 
Facilities 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF   NZW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  28,  1965 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent announcement  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration concerning  the  closing  of 
regional  offices,  VA  hospitals,  and  domi- 
ciliary homes  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable concern  to  me.  as  I  know  It 
has  been  to  many  of  our  colleagues. 

The  apparent  ground  for  this  action  is 
economy,  but  in  my  opinion,  there  must 
be  close  scrutiny  to  determine  whether, 
in  fact,  the  closing  of  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facilities  will  mean  savings  in 
view  of  the  economic  impact  both  on 
individuals  and  communities. 

The  closing  of  the  VA  hospital  at  Cas- 
tle Point,  N.Y.,  will  alone  mean  the  dis- 
ruption of  250  patients,  the  loss  of  340 
jobs,  and  the  loss  of  a  $2,400,000  annual 
payroll  to  the  commtmity. 

Furthermore,  the  closing  of  these  vet- 
erans' facilities  appears  to  be  directly 
contradictory  to  President  Johnson's  an- 
nounced plan  to  care  for  the  aged,  wage 
war  on  poverty,  and  establish  experi- 
mental centers  designed  to  overcome 
f^iseases  which  have  long  plagued  man- 
kind. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  domiciliary 
homes,  foxir  of  which  are  scheduled  for 
rlosing,  are  occupied  by  veterans  with- 
out funds,  of  advanced  age.  and  suffering 
from  crippling  diseases. 

In  addition,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion policy  of  not  operating  hospitals  in 
rural  or  semiurban  areas  is  sure  to  work 
undue  hardship  on  veterans,  their  fam- 


ilies and  their  friends.  At  a  time  when 
more  hoq>ltal8  are  needed  In  our  rural 
and  suburban  areas,  why  dose  hospitals 
that  would  cost  $150  million  to  replace, 
and  then  ask  for  $90  million  to  build 
new  ones? 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  readjustment  in  the 
number  or  (^leration  ol  our  veterans' 
facilities  should  be  supported  by  more 
substantial  evidence  than  has  been  of- 
fered in  this  instance  by  the  VA,  and 
such  action  must  be  demonstrably  in 
accord  with  the  long-range  health  care 
objectives  of  the  administration. 


Ambassador  Stevenson's  Eulogy  of 
Winston  Churchill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH   CAXQLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ambassador 
Adlai  Stevenson  delivered  a  magnificent 
eulogy  to  Winston  Churchill  In  the 
Washington  National  Cathedral  yester- 
day. I  commend  Ambassador  Steven- 
son's superb  address  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  country. 

The  inspiring  address  follows: 
Text  of  Stevenson's  Remarks 

Today  we  meet  in  sadness  to  mourn  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  citizens.  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  is  dead.  The  voice  that  led  na- 
tions, raised  armies.  Inspired  victories  and 
blew  fresh  courage  into  the  hearte  of  men  is 
silenced.  We  shall  hear  no  longer  the  re- 
membered eloquence  and  wit,  the  old  cour- 
age and  defiance,  the  robust  serenity  of  in- 
domitable faith.  Our  world  Is  thus  poorer, 
our  poUtical  dialog  Is  diminished  and  the 
sources  of  public  Inspiration  run  more  thin- 
ly for  all  of  us.  There  is  a  lonesome  place 
against  the  aky. 

So  we  are  right  to  mourn.  Yet.  in  con- 
templating the  life  and  spirit  of  Winston 
Churchill,  regrets  for  the  past  seem  singular- 
ly Insufficient.  One  rather  feels  a  sense  of 
thankfiilness  and  encouragement  that 
throughout  so  long  a  life,  such  a  full  metis - 
lire  of  power,  virtuosity,  mastery  and  zest 
played  over  our  human  scene. 

Contemplating  this  completed  career,  we 
feel  a  sense  of  enlargement  and  exhilaration. 
Like  the  grandeur  and  power  of  the  master- 
pieces of  art  and  music,  CUurchill's  life  up- 
lifts our  hearts  and  fills  us  with  fresh  revela- 
tion of  the  scale  and  reach  of  human 
achievement.  We  may  be  sad;  but  we  re- 
joice as  well,  as  all  must  rejoice  when  they 
"now  praise  famous  men"  and  see  in  their 
lives  the  full  splendor  of  our  human  estate. 

And  regrets  for  the  past  are  insufficient 
for  another  reason.  Churcliill.  the  historian, 
felt  the  continuity  of  past  and  present,  the 
contribution  which  mighty  men  and  great 
events  make  to  the  future  experience  of 
mankind;  history's  flickering  lamp  lights 
up  the  past  and  sends  its  gleams  into  the 
futvire.  So  to  the  truth  of  Santayana's  dic- 
tum. "Those  who  will  not  learn  from  the 
past  are  destined  to  repeat  it."  Churchill's 
whole  life  was  witness.  It  was  his  lonely 
voice  that  In  the  thirties  warned  Britain 
and  Europe  of  the  follies  of  playing  all  over 
again  the  tragedy  of  disbelief  and  of  unpre- 
paredness.  And  in  the  time  of  Britain's 
greatest  trial  he  mobilized  the  English  lan- 
guage to  inspire  his  people  to  historic  valor 


to  save  their  beleaguered  Island.  It  was  his 
voice  again  that  helped  aasemble  the  great 
coalition  that  has  kept  peace  steady  through 
the  last  decades. 

He  once  said:  "We  cannot  say  the  past  is 
past  without  surrendering  the  future."  So 
today  the  past  of  his  life  and  his  achieve- 
ment are  a  guide  and  light  to  the  future. 
And  we  can  only  properly  mourn  and  cele- 
brate this  mighty  man  by  heeding  him  a.s  a 
living  Influence  in  the  unfolding  dramas  of 
our  days  ahead. 

What  does  he  tell  \ib  for  this  obscure 
future  whose  outlines  we  but  dimly  dis- 
cern? First,  I  believe,  he  would  have  iis 
reaffirm  his  serene  faith  in  human  freedom 
and  dignity.  The  love  of  freedom  was  noi 
for  him  an  abstract  thing  but  a  deep  con- 
viction that  the  uniqueness  of  man  demands 
a  society  that  gives  his  capacities  full  scope 
It  was.  If  you  like,  an  aristocratic  sense  of 
the  fullness  and  value  of  life.  But  he  was 
a  profound  democrat,  and  the  cornerstone 
of  his  political  faith,  inherited  from  a  be- 
loved father,  was  the  simple  maxim — "Trust 
the  people."  Throughout  his  long  career,  he 
sustained  his  profound  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Instinctively,  profoundly,  the  people  trus^t- 
ed  "good  old  Winnie,"  the  peer's  son.  He 
could  lead  them  In  war  because  he  had  re- 
spected them  In  peace.  He  ooiUd  call  for 
their  greatest  sacrifices  for  he  knew  how  to 
express  their  deepest  dignity — citizens  of 
equal  value  and  responsibility  in  a  free  and 
democratic  state. 

His  crucial  part  In  the  founding  of  tlie 
United  Nations  expressed  his  conviction  th.u 
the  Atlantic  Charter  he  and  President  Roof«- 
velt  audaciously  proclaimed  at  the  height  of 
Hitler's  victories  would  have  to  be  protected 
throughout  the  world  by  Institutions  em- 
bodying the  Ideal  of  the  rule  of  law  ruid 
International  cooperation. 

For  him,  hvunanlty.  Its  freedom,  its  sur- 
vival, towered  above  pettier  Interests — i;.i- 
tional  rivalries,  old  eimUtles,  the  bitter  dis- 
putes of  race  and  creed.  "In  victory — mag- 
nanimity; In  peace — good  will"  were  mere 
than  slogans.  In  fact,  his  determination  to 
continue  in  pcrfMlcs  after  his  defeat  in  1045 
and  to  toU  on  tn  office  In  the  1950's  to  the 
licalt  of  health  and  endurance  sprang  frcin 
his  belief  that  he  eould  still  "bring  nearer 
that  lasting  peace  which  the  masses  of  peo- 
ple of  every  race  afiM  In  every  land  so  fer- 
vently desire."  The  great  soldier  and  strate- 
gist was  a  man  of  peace — and  for  the  mist 
simple  reason — ^hls  respect,  his  faith,  his 
compassion  for  the  family  of  man. 

His  career  saw  headlong  success  and  head- 
long catastrophe.  He  was  at  the  height,  lie 
was  flung  to  the  depths.  He  saw  his  worst 
prophecies  realized,  his  worst  forebodmcs 
surpassed.  Yet  throughout  it  all  his  zest  for 
living,  gallantry  of  spirit,  wry  humor,  at.d 
compassion  for  human  frailties  took  all  firnt- 
ness  out  of  his  fortitude  and  all  pompo.'-:y 
out  of  his  dedication. 

Churchill's  sense  of  the  Incomparai  :e 
val'ie  and  worth  of  human  existence  ntvt-r 
faltered,  nor  the  robust  courage  with  wh;.  h 
he  lived  It  to  the  full.  In  the  darkest  he  ,r 
the  land  could  still  be  bright,  and  for  h:rn 
hopes  were  not  deceivers.  It  was  forever  fe.ir 
that  was  the  dupe.  Victory  at  last  would  ■:.:- 
ways  lie  with  life  and  faith,  for  Churcl..;: 
saw  beyond  the  repeated  miseries  of  hun. m 
frailty  the  larger  vision  of  mankind  s  up- 
ward ascent  toward  his  distant  goal." 

He  used  to  say  that  he  was  half  Ameru.  !i 
and  all  English.  But  we  put  that  ner.t 
when  the  Congress  made  htm  an  honor,  ry 
citizen  of  his  mother's  native  land  and  we 
shall  always  claim  a  part  of  him.  I  re- 
member once  years  ago  during  a  long  visii 
at  his  coTintry  house  he  talked  proudly  if 
hlfl  American  Revolutionary  ancestors  and 
happUy  <rf  his  boyhood  visits  to  the  United 
States.  As  I  took  my  leave  I  said  I  was  gomg 
back   to   London   to   speak    to   the   English 
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Speaking  Union  and  asked  if  he  had  any 
message  for  them.  "Yes,"  he  said.  "teU  them 
that  you  bring  greetings  from  an  English 
Speaking  Union."  And  I  think  that  per- 
haps It  was  to  the  relatlcMxs  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  that  he 
made  his  finest  contribution. 

In  the  last  analysis,  all  the  zest  and  life 
and  confidence  of  this  Incomparable  man 
sprang,  I  believe,  not  only  from  the  rich  en- 
dowment of  his  natxire,  but  also  from  a  pro- 
found and  simple  faith  in  God.  In  the 
prime  of  his  pwwers,  confronted  with  the 
apocalyptic  risks  of  annihilation,  he  said  se- 
renely: "I  do  not  believe  that  God  has  des- 
paired of  hlB  children."  In  old  age.  as  the 
honors  and  excitements  faded,  his  resigna- 
tion had  a  touching  simplicity:  "Only  faith 
In  a  life  after  death  in  a  brighter  world 
where  dear  ones  wiU  meet  again — only  that 
and  the  measured  tram,p  of  time  can  give 
consolation." 

The  great  aristocrat,  the  beloved  leader, 
the  profound  historian,  the  gifted  painter, 
the  superb  politician,  tbe  lord  of  language. 
the  orator,  the  wit — yes,  and  the  dedicated 
bricklayer — ^behind  aU  of  them  was  the  man 
of  simple  faith,  steadfast  In  defeat,  gener- 
ous In  victory,  resigned  In  age,  trusting  in  a 
loving  providence  and  ccanmitting  his 
achievements  and  his  triumphs  to  a  higher 
power. 

Like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  he  waited  on 
God's  judgment  and  it  could  be  said  of  him — 
as  of  the  inunortals  that  went  before  him — 
that  God  "magnified  him  In  the  fear  of  hli 
enemies  and  with  his  words  he  made  prodi- 
gies to  cease.  He  glorified  him  in  the  sight 
of  kings  and  gave  him  commandments  in 
the  sight  of  his  people.  He  showed  him  His 
glory  and  sanctified  lilm  in  his  faith." 


Ave  Maria  Endorses  President  Johnson's 
Immigration  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6, 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  editorial  from  the 
January  30,  1965,  issue  of  Ave  Maria,  a 
joui-nal  published  in  my  congressional 
district,  in  support  of  President  John- 
son's proposal  for  reform  of  our  immi- 
gration laws. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Quota  System  Shottld  Go 

During  the  presidential  campaign  we  heard 
s->me  bitter  talk  about  changes  in  immigra- 
t.^n  policies  that  would  "let  down  the  flood- 
c.ites."  Prom  our  vantage  point,  we  do  not 
see  President  Johnson's  proposals  on  reform 
<f  the  immigration  laws  as  doing  this  at  all. 
They  do  open  the  gates  to  reason  and  hu- 
ir..inlty. 

Briefly,  the  reform  called  for  in  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  message  to  Congress  would 
cirop  the  outmoded  quota  system  based  on 
rational  origins  and  would  base  admission 
<  n  U.S.  needs  for  skills  on  a  flrst-come-first- 
^orved  basis.  It  would  give  favored  treat- 
n-.ent  to  members  of  separated  families.  It 
vould  restrict  Immigration  from  any  one 
country  to  no  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
t  >tal  immigration  figure  but  unused  quotas 
I  such  as  England's)  could  be  shifted  to  an- 
other country. 

The  quota  system  has  always  favored  the 
N'Tdic  races.     The  President's  proposal.  w» 


think,  would  eliminate  the  discrimination 
that  Is  implied,  in  varying  degrees,  to  all  other 
peoi>les,  especlaUy  those  of  datt.  skin. 

The  quotA  system  has  kept  persons  of 
talent  and  skill  from  entering  the  United 
States.  To  admit  theee  people  would  not  add 
to  the  unemployment  problem  In  otir  coun- 
try. Anyone  who  will  look  at  the  "want  ad" 
section  of  any  Ictfge  city  can  note  numerous 
openings  demandlngs  special  skills  that  can- 
not be  filled  now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future 
by  U.S.  citizens  presently  unemployed. 

We  believe  freedom  of  movement  for  aU 
peoples  is  a  value  to  be  guarded  and  pro- 
moted. The  President's  plan  for  immigration 
is  not  only  to  our  own  best  interests.  It  is 
humane  In  Its  application  to  peoples  all  over 
the  world. 


Allen  T.  Klots 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or   NEW    TORE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1965 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  New 
Year's  Eve  1964,  Allen  T.  Klots,  one  of 
the  fine  men  of  New  York,  quietly  passed 
away  after  75  years  of  activity,  energy, 
and  contribution. 

I  knew  Mr.  Allen  Klots  from  the  time 
I  was  a  small  boy  and  he  was  one  of 
those  men  who  provided  Inspiration  for 
the  young  people  around  him.  He  has 
had  an  amazingly  broad  record  of  ac- 
complishment. 

He  was  a  former  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  a  vigorous  advocate  of  court  re- 
form, and  a  wonderful  outdoor sman.  He 
was  proficient  as  a  figure  skater  and  as 
a  sailor. 

Allen  Klots  was  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Winthrop,  Stimson,  Putnam  & 
Roberts  in  New  York  City  for  many  years 
and  in  1931  and  1932  had  served  as  as- 
sistant to  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Stim- 
son in  Washington.  He  served  on  the 
Mexican  border  with  New  York's  Na- 
tional Guard  and  in  1916  he  went  to 
Prance  as  a  lieutenant  with  the  77th  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force.  After  being  wounded  he  became 
adjutant  to  Mr.  Stimson,  then  a  lieuten- 
ant colonel  in  the  305th  Field  Artillery 
Regiment. 

Allen  Klots  had  many  years  of  active 
practice  in  New  York  and  of  service  to 
the  community. 

The  list  of  Allen  Klots'  accomplish- 
ments would  take  too  many  pages  to  spell 
out,  but  a  partial  summary  is  contained 
in  the  New  York  Times  obituary  of  Mr. 
Klots,  which  follows. 

Mr.  Speaker,  New  York  and  the  coun- 
try has  lost  a  valued  citizen. 

The  obituary  follows: 
Allen  T.  Klots,  Lawtek,  Dies — Former  B.\r 
Association  Head 

LArREL  Hollow.  Long  Island,  January  1  — 
Allen  T.  Klots.  former  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  a 
vigorous  advocate  of  court  reform  and  a 
yachting  enthusiast,  died  of  a  heart  attack  in 
his  home  here  vesterday.  He  was  75  years 
old. 

Mr.  Klots  was  a  member  since  1913.  and 
a  partner  since  1921,  of  the  law  firm  of  Win- 


throp, Stimson,  Putnam  &  Roberta,  40  Wall 
Street. 

He  served  In  1931  and  19S3  as  a  special 
assistant  to  Secretary  of  State  Henry  L.  Stim- 
son, Mr.  Klots  was  a  confidant  of  Mr.  Stim- 
son "a  and  served  as  executor  of  his  estate. 

After  serving  on  various  bar  association 
committees  for  many  years,  Mr.  Klots  was 
elected  president  of  the  association  in  1954 
and  1955.  During  his  two  terms  he  was  ac- 
tive In  urging  court  reform. 

His  thorough  presentation  of  the  case  for 
overhauling  the  Judicial  structure  prompted 
Mayor  Wagner  to  appoint  him  clialrman  of 
the  mayor's  committee  on  the  courts  in  1956. 
He  served  in  the  post  for  3  years,  laying  the 
groundwork  for  the  eventual  reorganization 
of  the  city's  courts  in  1962. 

He  also  served  on  the  bar's  steering  com- 
mittee in  1958  In  Its  drive  for  court  reorga- 
nization throughout  the  State.  Its  efforts 
were  successful  and  much  credit  went  to  Mr. 
Klots. 

Mr.  Klots,  who  was  bom  In  Brooklyn,  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1909  and  from  Har- 
vard Law  School  In  1913,  where  he  was  an 
editor  of  the  Law  Review. 

CAXrCHT  STTMSON'S  ETC 

He  joined  the  firm  of  Winthrop  &  Stimson 
as  a  clerk,  one  of  many  taken  on,  but  his 
thoroughness  caught  the  eye  of  Mr.  Stimson. 

However,  Mr.  Klots  left  the  firm  to  Join  the 
New  York  National  Guard  to  serve  on  the 
Mexican  border.  In  1016,  he  went  to  France 
as  a  lieutenant  with  the  77th  Division  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force. 

After  being  wounded  slightly  3  times,  he 
was  taken  on  as  an  adjutant  to  Mr.  Stimson. 
then  a  lieutenant  colonel  In  the  305th  Field 
Artillery  Regiment. 

Mr.  Klots  stayed  in  France  after  the  war 
for  a  year  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
American  Relief  Commission  In  Paris. 

When  he  went  back  to  Mr.  Stimson 's  firm 
in  1921,  he  was  made  a  partner. 

He  followed  Mr.  Stimson  to  the  State  De- 
partment as  his  assistant,  and  became  one  of 
the  Secretary's  closest  advisers. 

He  accompanied  Mr.  Stimson  to  many  con- 
ferences, including  the  1932  General  Dis- 
armament Conference  in  Geneva. 

Among  Mr.  Klots'  assignments  was  the 
gathering  of  Information  on  the  Soviet  Union 
in  preparation  for  recognition  by  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Klots  also  delved  Into  Asian 
affairs.  Including  early  Japanese  aggressions 
against  China. 

Though  too  old  for  active  service  in  World 
War  II.  Mr.  Klots  lent  his  40-foot  cutter  to 
the  Coast  Guard  to  patrol  Long  Island 
Sovmd.  He  Joined  the  Coast  Guard  AuzUiary 
to  serve  aboard  the  cutter  on  night  patrols. 

He  was  an  excellent  sailor,  and  won  a 
number  of  Atlantic  Class  sloop  races  in  Long 
Island  waters. 

Every  year  he  took  a  month's  vacation  to 
sail  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Though  an 
arduous  undertaking,  he  maintained  this 
ritual   up  until  last  year. 

When  it  was  too  cold  for  sailing,  he  took 
to  skating.  His  family  said  he  threw  himself 
into  the  sport  with  the  same  fervor  he  would 
apply  to  a  court  case.  In  1960.  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Skating  Club  of  New  York. 

In  his  spare  time,  he  could  be  found  work- 
ing on  a  committee  of  the  Association  of  the 
Bar. 

In  1948,  he  headed  a  committee  that  urged 
Congress  to  adopt  reforms  of  congressional 
investigating  procedures.  The  resolution  was 
admittedly  aimed  at  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

In  1955,  he  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
appointment  by  the  Governor  of  Judges  to 
the  State's  higher  coiuts  after  screening  by 
Judicial  commissions.  Mr.  Klots  said  that 
voters  In  New  York  City  frequently  had  to 
choose  among  20-to-35  candidates  for  Judicial 
office  about  whom  they  "know  practically 
nothing." 
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Mr.  Klots,  a  former  mayor  of  Laurel  Hol- 
low, had  been  a  director  of  Schleffelin  &  Co., 
chemical  manufacturers  and  Importers  of 
wines  and  spirits.  He  was  a  fonner  treasurer 
of  the  New  York  Law  Institute  and  was  a 
member  of~l>hl  Beta  Kappa,  Delta  Kapi>a 
Epsilon,  Skull  and  Bones;  the  Downtown  As- 
sociation and  Tale  Clubs  In  New  York  City; 
the  American  Law  Institute,  the  Metropoli- 
tan Club  In  Washington,  the  Chevy  Chase 
Club  In  Maryland,  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
Beach  Club  and  the  Beaver  Dam  Sports  Club 
In  Locust  Valley. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  Isabel 
FitzBrown  Klots;  a  son,  Allen  Jr.  of  New 
York;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Joan  Porter  of  Laurel 
Hollow;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Constance  Fowler  of 
Springfield,  Ohio,  and  two  grandchildren. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  Monday  at 
11  a.m.  In  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Cold 
Spring  Harbor. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOB  PUBLICATION  OF 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

CoDX  or  Laws  or  trx  Unitzd  States 

TnuE  44,  SxcnoN  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12.  1895.  c.  23,  S  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 

Title  44.  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations, maps,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  ( J\ine  20, 
1936,  c.  630.  I  2,  49  Stat.  1S46.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Atrangevient  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows :  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  vdthout  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Tjfpe  and  style. — ^The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  OtBcial  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7^ -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  docxunents. 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6  Vi -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  Italic  or  black  tjrpe  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
docvmaents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script la  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 


sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Reco&d  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  reg\ilar  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  tlie  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publicatian  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  tcr  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  ao  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournmeait  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  poeslble  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  passible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,   the 


lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated  lead  item  of  the  other  Ho\ise  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  In  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  imniedi- 
ately  following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneoiis  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  inst,ance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rlcord 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Fnibllc  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  wiien 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Oflficial 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings.  ^ 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  186.  p.  1942). 


National  Traniportation  Iiutifaite  Ad- 
dressed by  George  K.  Whitney,  Trnttee 
of  Massachasettt  Investors  Trust 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  1  HE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
1965  National  Transportation  Institute 
was  held  in  Chicago  on  January  19.  It 
ha.s  come  to  my  attention  that  this  was 
a  most  successful  meeting,  attracting 
more  than  800  leaders  of  business,  in- 
dustry, finance,  and  transportation. 

It  was  presented  by  the  Transporta- 
tion Association  of  America,  in  coop>era- 
tion  with  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  and  the  Traffic 
Club  of  Chicago.  In  addition,  30  other 
national,  regional,  and  local  business  and 
tiaiisport  organizations  assisted  in  ar- 
ranging the  institute. 

The  institute  is  an  annual  daylong 
seminar  on  transportation  and  economic 
issues,  featuring  outstanding  leaders 
from  transport  carriers,  shipi>ers,  inves- 
tors and  government  transport  officials. 

The  general  chairman  for  the  insti- 
tute was  John  P.  Smith,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  which  has  been  a 
longtime  and  active  member  of  TAA. 
Overall  theme  of  the  meeting  was 
"Dynamic  America  Grows  With  Dy- 
namic Transi)ortation." 

The  institute  program  featured  an 
out.standing  array  of  transportation  ex- 
pert."?. At  one  session,  four  carrier  lead- 
ers discussed  what  they  want  in  1965 
fioni  government,  from  equipment  man- 
ufacturers, and  from  users.  / 

Tliese  carrier  leaders  were  P.  D.  Hall, 
president  of  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.;  Wil- 
liain  G.  White,  president  of  Consolidated 
Freightways,  Inc.;  Robert  S.  Macfar- 
lane.  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Co.;  and  J.  W.  Hershey,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  American  Commer- 
cial Lines,  Inc. 

The  institute  luncheon  featured  re- 
marks by  General  Chairman  Smith  and 
a  commentary  by  George  K.  Whitney, 
a  trustee  of  Massachusetts  Investors 
Trust.  Also  on  the  luncheon  program 
wa.s  a  tribute  to  Prank  C.  Rathje,  Sr.,  re- 
tired president  of  the  Chicago  City  Bank 
k  Trust  Co.,  who  served  as  president  of 
T.\.\  from  1949  to  1954.  The  tribute  was 
dtluered  by  the  chairman  of  the  TAA 
b  ard  of  governors,  Frank  O.  Prior,  re- 
tired chairman  of  the  board  of  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  of  Indiana. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  institute  re- 
sinned with  a  program  featuring  two 
Government  transport  experts  and  the 
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president  of  the  National  Industrial 
Traffic  League. 

Lowell  K.  Brldwell,  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  lor  Transportation, 
spoke  on  "Transport's  Role  in  the  Great 
Society  " 

From  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  came 
its  principal  transportation  economist, 
Gordon  Murray,  who  spoke  on  "Balanc- 
ing the  Books  on  Transportation." 

"A  Shipper  Platform  for  Progress"  was 
outlined  by  the  NITL  president,  C.  H. 
Wager,  the  general  traffic  manager  of 
SheU  Oil  Co. 

Mr.  President,  this  institute  occurred 
on  the  30th  anniversary  of  TAA,  a  na- 
tional transport  policymaking  organiza- 
tion whose  membership  is  an  across- 
the-board  section  of  io^  leaders  from  all 
phases  of  transportation  concern — ^users, 
Investors  and  all  six  types  of  carriers  are 
represented. 

TAA's  work  on  national  transporta- 
tion policymaking — a  constant  effort  to 
achieve  a  consensus  among  the  different 
types  of  TAA  members — is  carried  out 
under  the  able  leadership  of  the  TAA 
board  chairman,  George  P.  Baker,  dean 
of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  TAA  President 
Harold  P.  Hammond,  of  Washington.  D.C. 

TAA  was  formed  in  1935  primarily  to 
resist  nationalization  of  the  railroads. 
This  is  a  subject  back  in  the  news  with 
the  recent  aimouncement  by  the  Railway 
Labor  Executives  Association  that  RLKA 
now  favors  Government  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  railroads.  This  amount- 
ed to  reversal  of  a  45 -year-old  rail  labor 
policy  against  nationalization. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  impressed  in  read- 
ing the  National  Transportation  Insti- 
tute luncheon  commentary  by  Mr.  Whit- 
ney. In  this  address,  he  came  forward 
with  a  proposal  which  I  believe  would  be 
a  better  way  to  settle  problems  which 
remain  between  railroad  management 
and  labor. 

Mr.  Whitney  in  effect  proposed  sum- 
mit conferences  between  the  leaders  of 
transport  management  and  transport  la- 
bor in  all  the  various  modes,  including 
the  railroads.  These  top-level  confer- 
ences would  seek  to  agree  on  statements 
of  common  goals  over  the  next  5  to  10 
years.  If  these  can  be  ratified,  Mr.  Whit- 
ney suggested,  then  the  implementing 
details  would  follow  easily  in  bargaining 
sessions  off  to  a  good  start  because  of  the 
existing  top-level  agreements  on  prin- 
ciples. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  record  that  part  of  Mr.  Whitney's 
address  in  which  he  proposed  his  way  of 
settling  differences  between  management 
and  labor  in  the  crucial  transportation 
industry.  It  is  entitled  "A  Challenge  for 
Transport  Leaders,"  and  I  comm6nd  It  to 
the  attention  of  Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Challenge  roR  Transport  T.TAnnrs 

Now,  as  to  my  "challenges"  which  are  of  a 
general  nature  and  four  In  number — and  can 
only  be  met  throiigh  co(H>eration  in  the  finest 
sense  among  these  various  parties  at  in- 
terest: 

First,  leaders  of  all  transport  segments 
must  think  anew  and  with  open  minds. 
Transport  "troops"  now  committed  to  a  rear- 
gxiard  battle  to  preserve  the  status  quo  must 
be  reassigned  to  the  "front  line"  to  fight  for 
more  breakthroughs  in  technology,  new  and 
improved  services,  better  equipment,  and 
lower  costs. 

Two,  leaders  of  all  transpwt  segments  must 
also  think  wisely.  We  must  profit  from  past 
mistakes,  otherwise  we  shall  rq>eat  them. 
Planning  should  refuse  to  tolerate  for  the 
future  such  burdens  as  labor-management 
stalemates,  outmoded  services,  archaic  labor 
rules,  artificial  rates,  obsolete  equipment. 
discriminatory  taxation,  and  the  uneven 
hand  of  Government  controls  In  which  some 
Government  departments  are  at  odds  In  their 
use  and  in  their  regulation  of  transp(»ta- 
tion. 

Thirdly,  leaders  of  ail  transport  segments 
must  also  think  cooperatively.  All  must  Join 
in  building  a  bigger  market  rather  than  con- 
centrating on  holding  a  set  share  of  a  smaller 
market.  The  long-range  goals  of  transport 
labor  and  management,  of  Government  and 
carriers,  of  Investors  and  carriers,  of  users 
and  carriers,  and  of  the  public  and  carriers 
are  identical.  All  want  and  must  have  an 
adequately  profitable  and  vig(»t>usly  modern 
coordinated  transport  system  which  in  the 
ultimate  will  best  serve  their  own  goals. 

Lastly,  leaders  of  all  transport  segments 
must  think  practically  and  begin  to  focus 
with  greater  emphasis  on  areas  where  there 
is  already  agreement.  For  example,  why  not 
zero  in  now  on  ending  discriminaUxy  taxa- 
tion and  getting  more  weapons  to  use  against 
illegal  for-hlre  carriage?  Progress  Is  more 
likely  to  occur  when  parties  in  contention 
work  first  on  the  least  controversial  compo- 
nents. This  avoids  major  collisions  on  ma- 
jor principles,  and  such  oollisLons  normally 
stymie  action  on  even  the  smallest  step  for- 
ward. We  cannot  build  a  bettn-  transport 
system  by  any  overnight  miracle.  We  must 
build  it  day  by  day,  step  by  step.  Let's  take 
a  step  forward  whenever  we  can. 

Having  listed  those  generalized  goals,  I  now 
propose  a  specific  "demonstration  program" 
of  modern  transport  statesmanship. 

I  urge  the  leaders  of  transport  companies 
and  transport- labor — in  each  of  the  various 
modes — to  sit  down  together  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  mutual  respect  and  ratify  state- 
ments of  broad  principles  and  goals  to  be 
met  In  each  mode  over  the  next  5  or  10  years. 
Such  meetings  would  have  to  be  founded  on 
the  joint  realization  by  management  and  by 
labor  that  the  future  of  lx>th  depends  on  each 
other.  They  must  act  in  the  best  public 
interest,  and  they  must  attract  InvestfBent 
capital. 

I  urge  management  to  take  the  initiative 
on  this  instead  of  sitting  back  and  waiting 
for  the  presentation  of  periodic  demands  by 
the  labor  organizations  or  waiting  for  the 
heavy  hand  of  Federal  Government  to  make 
the  first  move.  Now  is  the  time  to  elevate 
labor-management  relations^to  transform 
this   very  crucial  fundamental   of  progress 
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from  a  partisan  duel  to  a  serious  Joint  con- 
sideration of  the  massive  challenges  which 
He  ahead.  The  selfish  welfare  of  these  par- 
tlsans  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  econ- 
omy are  commonly  dependent  on  such  action. 
Once  broad  principles  are  set,  such  as 
mutual  acceptance  of  the  Increasing  Intro- 
duction of  automation,  mutual  recognition 
that  the  Impact  of  technology  on  employees 
should  be  cushioned,  mutual  agreement  on 
the  ever  growing  need  for  employees  of  high- 
er training  and  new  skills,  mutual  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  necessity  for  new  techniques 
of  operation  which  highly  coordinated  trans- 
port services  of  the  future  will  require,  then 
implementing  the  details  should  flow  quite 
smoothly  in  truly  enlightened  bargaining 
sessions. 

Can  this  be  accomplished? 

We  can  stand  still  if  we  want,  but  the 
future  will  never  stand  still.  Either  It  will 
overwhelm  us.  If  we  are  unprepared;  or  we 
shall  master  it  If  we  are  prepared — for  a 
stronger  economy  and,  thus,  a  better  life  for 
all.  The  time  has  come  for  private  enter- 
prise In  transportation  to  mobilize  intelli- 
gently for  the  inevitable  battles  of  progress 
it  must  win  if  we  are  to  remain  the  first 
Nation  on  earth,  which  in  turn  depends  on 
the  best  transport  system  which  men  have 
yet  devised. 

We — all  of  us  together — can  make  that 
system  even  better  under  enlightened 
capitalism. 


A   Tribnte   to   Dr.   John   James   Tigert, 
Florida's  Great  Educational  Statesman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS 

or  ixoRmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
recent  days  this  Nation  and  the  free 
world  have  mourned  the  passing  of 
the  century's  greatest  statesman.  Sir 
Winston  Churchill.  The  people  of  Flor- 
ida not  only  shared  the  long  vigil  OTid 
grief  which  Sir  Winston's  final  illness 
and  death  Inspired,  but  they  also 
mourned  simultaneously  the  passing  of 
one  of  their  own  great  and  dearly  be- 
loved citizens,  Dr.  James  Tigert,  former 
VS.  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
longtime  president  of  the  University  of 
Florida. 

E>r.  Tigert,  a  Rhodes  scholar  from  Ten- 
nessee at  Oxford,  England,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  met  and  admired 
then  the  young  and  aspiring  British 

statesman,  Winston  Churchill,  at  the  Ox- 
ford Union.  Later  in  life  their  paths 
were  to  cross  again  when  an  honorary 
degree  was  conferred  by  the  University 
of  Miami  ui>on  the  wartime  British  lead- 
er. Dr.  Tigert.  then  president  emeritus 
of  the  University  of  Florida,  and  holding 
a  chair  of  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Miami,  was  assigned  the  seat  of  honor 
next  to  Sir  Winston  at  a  dinner  given  in 
his  honor  by  the  University's  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  there  these  two  great  men 
resumed  an  acquaintance  begun  half  a 
century  earlier  at  Oxford's  famed  Stu- 
dent Union.  The  one  had  become  an 
Illustrious  world  leader;  the  other,  an 
illustrious  educator,  both  without  peers 
In  their  respective  are«is  of  service. 


Few  men  have  exerted  a  more  lasting 
Influence  upon  our  great  State  of  Florida 
than  Dr.  Tigert  The  majority  of 
Florida's  leaders  of  the  past  two  decades 
graduated  frc«n  the  Institution  which  he 
served  with  such  distinction.  There  were 
but  few  years  In  the  past  half  century 
when  he  was  not  active  as  chairman  or 
member  of  councils  or  committees  con- 
cerned with  educational  matters  from  the 
local  to  international  level.  His  career 
as  a  student  at  Vanderbilt  University  has 
been  expressed  admirably  by  a  great 
southern  educator,  Dr.  Edwin  Mims,  in 
his  History  of  Vanderbilt  when  he  said: 

He  might  be  taken  as  tha  best  example  In 
his  generation  of  a  student  who  combined 
scholarship,  social  life,  and  athletics. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities,  of  the 
Southeastern  Athletic  Conference,  and 
of  his  fraternity.  Phi  Ddta  Theta;  and 
he  served  13  years  a^s  a  member  of  the 
senate  of  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Land-Grant  College  As- 
sociation's executive  committee  for 
nearly  two  decades. 

When  he  retired  and  became  president 
emeritus,  he  was  named  as  American 
member  of  the  Indian  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  by  the  Government  of 
India,  and  under  the  chairmanship  of 
India's  present  scholarly  President,  Sr. 
S.  Radhakrishnan,  helped  to  write  a  pro- 
posal for  the  revision  of  the  Indian  edu- 
cational system,  especially  adapting  the 
land-grant  college  program,  with  its 
agricultural  teaching,  research,  experi- 
mentation, and  extension  to  the  Indian 
scene. 

Dr.  Tigert's  death  in  Gainesville  on 
January  21,  1965,  has  brought  forth  wide 
press  coverage  and  editorial  comment 
from  many  parts  of  the  Nation.  As  one 
who  has  shared  the  ptlvllege  of  his 
friendship  and  the  Inspiration  of  his 
leadership  for  30  years,  I  should  like  to 
have  Inserted  In  our  Congressional 
Record  a  few  items  of  tribute  to  a  great 
and  good  man — A  news  release  appear- 
ing in  the  Gainesville  Sun,  dated  Janu- 
ary 22,  1965;  an  editorial  also  appearing 
in  the  Gainesville  Sim  of  January  24. 
1965;  a  funeral  tribute  by  Dr.  Delton  L. 
Scudder,  head  of  the  department  of  re- 
ligion at  the  University  of  Florida,  at  the 
funeral  service,  Sunday,  January  24, 
1965,  and  a  release  appearing  in  the 
Florida-Times  Union  of  Jacksonville, 
January  26,  1965,  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Dr.  John  J.  Tigert  Alumni 
Chair  of  Distinction,  by  grateful  alumni 
of  the  University  of  Florida. 

The  material  follows: 

(Prom  the  Gainesville  (Fla.)    Sun,  Jan.  22, 
1965] 

Dr.  TiGEST  Dies;  Notid  Educator 
Dr.  John  J.  Tigert,  former  U.S.  Coininls- 
sioner  of  Education  and  lor  two  decades 
president  of  the  University  of  Florida  in  its 
mushrooming  era,  died  yesterday  after  a  long 
Illness. 

Prom  his  birth  on  the  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity campus  82  years  ago  until  his  Illness  at 
the  University  of  Florida  Hospital,  Dr.  Tigert 
had  been  a  towering  figure  in  education. 

The  president  of  Kentucky  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege at  the  age  of  27,  he  was  appointed  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  by  President 
Warren  G.  Harding  at  43  and  came  to  the 
University  jpf  Florida  In  1938. 


At  that  time,  the  student  body  numbered 
1,800  males.  When  he  retired  In  1947  to 
become  president  emeritus,  the  school  was 
coeducational  with  an-  enrollment  of  7.500. 

In  his  youth  Dr.  Tigert  was  an  ac-.ive 
sportsman.  He  played  halfback  and  f'Ui. 
back  at  Vanderbilt  in  1902  and  1903  and  also 
lettered  in  basketball,  ran  track,  and  r:cpt 
score  for  the  baseball  team. 

At  Oxford,  England,  where  he  was  Tennes- 
see's first  Rhodes  scholar,  he  rowed,  pli.yed 
cricket,  tennis,  and  baseball. 

While  president,  he  helped  organize  the 
Southeastern  Athletic  Conference,  Initiated 
the  first  public  grants-in-aid  for  fonih.'M 
players  and  started  a  system  of  requirini?  all 
undergraduates  to  receive  a  liberal  arts  edu- 
cation. 

"What  good  Is  an  engineer  or  an  accotint- 
ant  who  can't  spell,"  he  once  said. 

He  Is  remembered  as  being  friendly  und 
positive. 

"When  he  said  something,  no  one  misun- 
derstood him,"  said  Robert  C.  Beaty,  his  dean 
of  students. 

He  would  go  out  of  his  way  to  pick  tip 
hitchhiking  students  and  carry  them  to  town 
after  a  warning  with  a  Tennessee  twang: 

'•Get  In,  but  wipe  your  feet  first." 

Tigert  was  awarded  12  honorary  decrees 
and  contributed  more  than  200  articlep  to 
scholarly  magazines. 

He  had  undergone  an  abdominal  ope.-a- 
tion  3  weeks  ago. 

American  flags  on  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida campus  will  fly  at  half-mast  for  1  month. 
according  to  University  of  Florida  President 
J.  Wayne  Reltz. 

Dr.  Tigert  was  a  member  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  Gainesville,  where  he 
was  on  the  board  of  stewards. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Gainesville 
Rotary  Club,  the  Masons,  and  numerous 
honorary  societies. 

Dr.  Tigert's  family  requests  that  in  aeu 
of  flowers,  contributions  be  made  to  the  me- 
morial scholarship  fund  for  the  Univer.Mtv 
of  Florida  College  of  Medicine.  Checks  may 
be  sent  to  the  University  of  Florida  Founda- 
tion. 

Funeral  services  were  scheduled  for  3  30 
p.m.,  Sxmday,  In  the  First  Methodist  Cht.rrh 
of  Gainesville.  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Mitchell  will 
officiate.     Burial  will  be  private. 

Survivors  Include  his  widow,  Mrs.  Etiith 
Bristol  Tigert  of  Gainesville;  a  son,  Jolm 
James  Tigert  of  Long  Island.  N.T.;  a  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Maurice  Rivas,  of  Miami,  and  five 
grandchildren. 

Jones-Johnson  Funeral  Home  is  in  c!.  rge 
of  arrangements. 


[Prom  the  Gainesville   (Fla.)    Sun,  Jan    24, 

1965] 
Dr.  Tigert  Final  Rjtes  Today;  Many  St.me 
DiGNTrARiEs  To  Be  in  Attendance 
With  many  of  the  State's  dignitaries  in  at- 
tendance. University  of  Florida  President- 
emeritus  Dr.  John  J.  Tigert  will  be  laid  to 
rest  today.    Dr.  "ngert  died  Thiu^sday  at  :he 

J.  Hillls  Miller  Health  Center  after  a  long  Ul- 
ness. 

Rev.  Thomas  G.  Mitchell,  First  Metli  ::-t 
Church,  will  preside  at  the  private  biorlal.  He 
will  be  assisted  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Lewis,  mi::  .er 
Of  Visitation,  First  Methodist  Church;  Kev. 
U.  S.  Gordon.  First  Presbyterian  Churclt:  ;v..d 
Dr.  Delton  L.  Scudder,  head  of  the  Uni\  tr-ity 
of  Florida  Department  of  Religion. 

Music  will  be  imder  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
E.  Ruffln  Jones. 

Active  pallbearers  will  be  Addison  Potnd. 
Sr.,  Harwood  Dolbeare,  Dr.  Donald  Morr.  n. 
Sr.,  Stephen  0"Connell.  Erwln  A.  CLivnii. 
Dr.  Lester  L.  Hale.  W.  H.  Chandler,  and  H  y- 
mer  F.  Magulre,  Jr.,  of  Orlando. 

Honorary  pallbearers  include  Member^  of 
the  Florida  congressional  delegation:  to 
ators  Spessard  L.  Holland  and  Geukce 
Smathers;     Representatives     Robert    L.    F. 


SiKES.  Charles  Bennett,  A.  Sydney  Hkb- 
LONG,  Paul  O.  Rogers.  D.  B.  Matthews,  Don 
FuQUA,  and  Sam  M.  Gibbons. 

Representing  the  boiuxl  erf  education  will 
be  Tom  Adams,  secretary  of  state;  Tom 
BaiJey,  State  superintendent  of  public  In- 
struction; Earl  Falrcloth,  State  attorney  gen- 
eral: Ed  Larson,  State  treasurer;  Doyle  Con- 
ner, commissioner  of  agriculture;  Bay  E. 
Green,  State  comptroller. 

Honorary  pallbearers  from  around  the 
State  will  be  W.  A.  McRae.  Federal  Judge; 
Doyle  E.  Carlton,  former  Governor;  Richard 
Ervin,  former  attorney  general;  R.  A.  Gray, 
former  secretary  of  state;  Senator  John 
McCarty;  Gen.  Albert  H.  Blanding;  Gen. 
James  A.  Van  Fleet;  Bishop  Hamilton  West, 
northern  diocese  of  the  Florida  Episcopal 
Church;  Monsignor  J.  P.  O'Hanoney;  Dean 
John  Beery,  University  of  Miami. 

Honorary  pallbearers  from  the  University 
of  Florida  and  formerly  with  the  University 
of  Florida  will  be  Dr.  J.  Wayne  Beltz,  presi- 
dent; Dr.  Harry  Phllpott.  vice  president; 
Dean  Emeritus  W.  T.  Amett;  Dean  Emeritus 
R  c.  Beaty;  Col.  E.  M.  Edmonson;  Director 
Emeritus  Wlllard  M.  Plfleld;  Dean  P.  A. 
Foot^;  Dr.  K.  H.  Graham;  Dr.  Harold  H. 
Hume;  Director  Lewis  P.  Haines;  Richard  S. 
Jolinson;  Dean  Emeritus  John  P.  Martin; 
Dr.  John  V.  McQuitty;  Dean  Emeritus  James 
W.  Norman;  Assistant  Dean  Emeritus  J.  Ed 
Price;  Dr.  Harold  Biker;  Dean  Dennis  K. 
Stanley:  Allen  Skaggs;  Dr.  G.  Ballard  Sim- 
mons. Florida  Atlantic  University;  Dean 
Emeritus  Joseph  Weil;  Director  Stanley 
West;  Associate  Dean  Emerittis  Harold  W. 
Wilson;  Frank  Wright;  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Beck- 
enbach:  Dean  Marvin  A.  Brooker;  Dr.  J.  C. 
Dickenson,  Jr.;  and  Dr.  Marshall  O.  Watkins. 

Gainesville  friends  who  will  be  honorary 
p.iiibearers  are  Judge  J.  C.  Adkins;  P.  W. 
Buc'Kolz:  J.  W.  Butler;  Joe  Crevasse;  Jess 
Davis;  S.  T.  Dell;  Pat  Keeter;  Dr.  T.  V.  Mc- 
Cai:!:  Judge  John  A.  H.  Murphree;  Albert  A. 
Murphree;  M.  M.  Parrish;  H.  H.  Parrish  and 
William  M.  Pepper. 

.i.:io  from  Gainesville  will  be  C.  Addison 
Pound,  Jr.,  Earl  P.  Powers,  Clarence  Thomas, 
Dr  Gordon  B.  Tlson,  Dr.  G.  W.  Schwalbe, 
Hart  Strlngfellow,  Justus  Williams,  Hay- 
ford  Enwall,  Senator  W.  A.  Shands,  Dr.  H.  J. 
BAbers,  Dr.  J.  M.  McClamrock,  Dr.  Lamar 
Crevasse.  Dr.  Glen  O.  Summerlin,  and  Dr. 
E  H.  Woodward. 

Members  of  the  Interfraternity  Council 
;ind  Phi  Delta  Theta  Fraternity  will  also  be 
represented. 

Tlie  Tigert  family  has  received  many  tele- 
gr.nis  from  highly  respected  persons 
throughout  the  United  States  sending  their 
rfsi-ects  and  sympathy. 

Bt'^ides  telegrams  from  State.  Govern- 
nicni  officials,  telegrams  have  been  received 
Uoui  notables  such  as  James  G.  Stahlman, 
publisher  of  the  Nashville  Banner;  Alvln  M. 
O.v-iev,  former  Ambassador  to  Romania  and 

Ireland;   Mr.  and  Mtb.  Harold  Vanderbilt. 

from  the  lx>ard  of  Vanderbilt  University; 
Wayne  O.  Reed,  deputy  on  the  commission 
of  education;  Bobert  J.  MlUer,  executive  sec- 
ret,: ry  of  Phi  Delta  Theta  Fraternity;  and 
H.ir  >id  P.  Hamilton,  president  of  Kentucky 
We.sleyan  College,  where  Dr.  Tigert  was  presi- 
dent in  1909. 

Dr.  Tigerfs  family  requests  that  In  lieu  of 
fl  vAers.  contributions  be  made  to  the  Memo- 
rial Scholarship  Fund  for  the  University  of 
F:onda  College  of  Medicine.  Checks  may  be 
seuT  to  the  University  of  Florida  Foundation. 


Kentucky  Wesleyan  College  at  age  37;  VS. 
Commissioner  o(  Education;  president.  Uni- 
versity of  norlda  for  19  years;  holder  of  13 
honorary  degrees;  author  c^  200  scholarly 
articles;  estabUabed  Institute  of  American 
Affairs  at  the  university;  eetabliabed  Univer- 
sity College  at  the  iinlverslty;  cofounder  ol 
the  Southe8st«"n  Conference  for  college  ath- 
letics. 

The  caliber  of  his  greatness  also  is  at- 
tested by  the  eminence  of  the  emissaries 
from  high  officialdom  in  the  State  and  Na- 
tion who  gather  today  to  honor  him  and  to 
pay  their  last  respects  to  his  memory. 

His  name  alretidy  is  memorialized  In  the 
Administration  Building,  "Hgert  Hall,  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  But  even  more  endur- 
ing is  the  courage,  vision,  and  educational 
sinew  which  he  biillt  into  the  university. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  great  administra- 
tors to  insist  that  professional  men  and 
women,  regardless  of  their  speciality,  need 
to  be  educated  as  well  as  skilled.  It  was  on 
this  premise  that  the  University  College  was 
founded,  during  his  administration,  with  Its 
required  basic  general  education  program. 
This  progranx,  which  is  still  continued,  has 
brought  wide  recognition  to  the  imlverslty 
for  Its  uncompromising  stand  on  the  im- 
portance of  broad  liberal  training  for  all 
students. 

Becently  President  Badhakrishnan  of  In- 
dia. In  sending  his  personal  greetings  to  his 
"good  friend."  Dr.  Tigert,  characterized  lilm 
as  a  man  who  Inspired  both  affection  and 
esteem. 

That  is  perhaps  the  ultimate  praise  that 
can  be  g;iven. 


I  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun,  Jan.  24. 1965] 
Dr.  John  J.  Tigert 

How  can  one  assess  the  greatness  of  a 
mall  more  accurately  than  by  reviewing  his 
accomplishments? 

In  the  case  of  Dr.  John  J.  Tigert  the  list 
i'  impressive. 

Honor  graduate  at  Vanderbilt  University; 
Tennessee's  first  Rhodes  scholar;  professor 
"•  psychology  and  philosophy;  president  of 


Funeral  Tribute  to  John  J.  Tigert,  Presi- 
dent Emeritus.  Universttt  of  Florida, 
January  24,  1965 

(By  D.  L.  Scudder) 
Some  three  decades  ago  John  J.  Tigert 
made  a  total  commitment  to  the  young  men 
of  Florida:  to  the  liberation  of  their  minds, 
to  the  upgrading  of  their  lives,  to  the  condi- 
tioning of  their  bodies  and  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  their  spirits. 

The  far-reaching  obligations  which  pur- 
sued this  commitment  have  been  discharged. 
An  honest,  forthright,  useful  life  has  been 
lived.  Young  men  have  been  strengthened 
and  many  lives  memorably  enriched. 

As  spokesman  for  the  University  of  Florida, 
I  would  like  to  voice  the  genuine  tribute 
which  you  as  members  of  the  university 
community,  both  present  and  absent,  would 
wish  to  have  uttered  here  If  you  stood  in  my 
place :  the  grateful  acknowledgement  of  those 
who  experienced  the  power  of  his  leadership, 
the  benefits  of  his  guidance,  and  the  gift  of 
his  friendship. 

Dr.  John  Tigert  was  a  plain-spoken  man, 
as  honest  and  as  candid  as  that  day  was  long 
when  the  sun  stood  etlll.    His  yea  meant  yea, 

and  his  nay  meant  nay.  His  word  was  his 
bond.  He  meant  what  he  said,  and  he  said 
what  he  meant.  Both  friend  and  foe  alike 
knew  where  he  stood,  and  more  often  than 

not,  he  stood  on  high  and  holy  grovmd. 

A  plain-spoken,  forthright  man  merits  a 
plain-spoken  tribute.  Hence  let  us  say  quite 
simply:  Dr.  Tigert  was  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

Salt  is  a  flavor,  a  seasoning  which  when 
properly  added  brings  out  the  natural.  In- 
trinsic taste  of  food  it  seasons.  Excessive 
application,  salt  which  calls  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  itself,  spoils  what  it  might  otherwise 
enrich. 

And  so.  President  Tigert,  though  distin- 
guished and  widely  acclaimed  In  his  own 
right,  was  essentially  a  humble  man  who 
seasoned  the  university's  life  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  out  and  to  enhance  the  native 
gifts  of  his  faculty  and  the  substance  of  their 
labors.  It  was  the  tinlverslty's  life  that  he 
wished  men  to  savor,  not  solely  his  own. 
He  did  not  think  the  university  existed  to 
magnify  his  own  reputation,  but  rather  that 
he  existed  to  foeter  the  university. 


Now  salt  Is  also  a  preservative.  In  the 
ancient  world  people  put  olives  down  in  brine 
to  conserve  them  for  later  use.  Occasionally 
fish,  eggs,  and  meat  were  likewise  so  pre- 
served. 

It  is  true  that  John  Tigert  labored  like- 
wise to  preserve  the  high  traditions  of  liberal 
arts  education  as  understood  In  the  West 
from  former  days.  He  determined  that  the 
young  men  who  came  to  the  university  to 
learn  how  to  make  a  living  be  further  given 
that  basic  humane  knowledge  and  the  skills 
which  lead  to  the  enrichment  of  life  and 
freedom  of  q>lrlt.  He  sought  to  preserve 
not  only  the  traditions  of  learning,  but  the 
finest  traditions  of  sportsmanship,  student 
responsibility  and  conduct.  He  strove  to 
create  the  conditions  under  which  boys 
might  become  men  of  trust,  responsive  to 
the  principles  of  honor,  liberty,  self-control, 
duty,  and  service. 

Again,  salt  Is  also  an  antiseptic,  a  solution 
In  water  which  counteracts  the  destructive 
forces  of  Infection  and  decay. 

Hence  we  may  say  also  proudly  that  Dr. 
Tigert  possessed  moral  valor.  He  dared  again 
and  again  to  contend  with  men  and  with 
policies  In  whom  and  In  which  he  sensed 
sham,  self-interest,  shortsightedness,  false 
economy,  sloth  or  stuplduty.  He  fought 
firmly  for  the  right  as  God  gave  him  to  see 
the  right,  and  I  believe  that  there  was  no 
final  malice  In  his  heart  even  toward  bitter 
foes.  This  greathearted  man  xinderstood  the 
meaning  of  the  prayer  he  so  often  uttered: 
"Our  Father,  forgive  \u  our  tresspasses  as 
we  forgive  those  who  tresspass  against  us." 

We  who  knew  him  will  not  soon  forget 
the  depth  of  his  Integrity  and  the  magnlfl- 
cance  of  his  service.  We  will  long  remember 
the  warmth  of  his  friendship  and  the  cordial 
hospitality  of  his  home  so  ^lendldly  graced 
by  the  wife  he  adored. 

The  only  true  homage  we  can  pay  to  this 
good  man  this  day  Is  to  continue  his  work. 
It  Is  a  consolation  for  all  to  know  that  he 
knew  well  before  the  termination  of  his  long 
and  effectual  life  that  the  responsibilities  of 
his  office  now  rest  In  capable  hands  of  a 
successor  deeply  committed  and  responsive 
to  the  ends  for  which  he  labored. 

If  you  chance  to  read  a  list  of  the  qualities 
and  qualifications  of  the  men  whom  Ameri- 
cans seek  to  assume  the  position  of  a  uni- 
versity presidency:  wisdom,  scholarship,  ad- 
ministrative genius,  business  acumen,  coun- 
selor, public  orator,  and  fulflller  of  the  des- 
tines of  state.  It  dawns  upon  you  that  what 
they  are  really  seeking  is  the  Messiah.  No 
man  can  meet  such  standards,  but  I  expect 
that  we  Americans  get  better  university  pres-< 
idents  than  we  deserve. 

Dr.  Tigert  was  one.  He  was  the  salt  of 
the  earth. 


(Prom  the  Florida  Times-Union, 
Jacksonville.  Jan.  26,  1965] 

University    or   Florida    Alumni    Establish 
Memorial  to  Da.  Tigert 

Gainesville,  January  25. — ^The  University 
of  Florida  Alumni  Association  executive 
council  has  earmarked  ^20,000  a  year  to  es- 
tablish the  Dr.  John  J.  Tigert  Alumni  Chair 
of  Distinction  on  the  Florida  campus. 

The  chair  Is  designed  as  a  living  endow- 
ment to  honor  the  former  university  presi- 
dent who  died  here  January  21.  Dr.  Tigert 
served  almost  20  years  as  president  of  the 
University  and  was  president  emeritus  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Raymer  Magulre,  Jr.,  of  Orlando,  chairman 
of  a  special  alumni  committee  to  establish 
a  memorial  in  honor  of  Dr.  Tigert.  announced 
the  plans  to  create  the  chair.  The  $20,000 
to  establish  the  project  will  be  a  part  of  the 
alumni  association's  1965-66  loyalty  fund 
campaign.  University  of  Florida  President 
J.  Wayne  Reltz  and  a  special  committee  will 
determine  criteria  for  the  selection  and  nam- 
ing of  the  recipient  of  the  award. 
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Remarkable  Mea  of  History:  Lyndon 
Baioes  Joknton  aad  YHMtoB  Speacer 
Cliarcllin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TXNNZSSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1. 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  a  perceptive  commentary  on 
"Remai^able  Men  of  History."  William 
Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.,  observes  that 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  shared  "a  fierce  and 
idoitical  pride  in  the  parliamentary  form 
of  government,  common  to  both  our 
lands,  that  is  the  essence  of  democracy." 

Important  lessons  for  our  time  are 
underlined  hi  this  study  of  America's 
Chief  Executive  and  the  late  British 
statesman  by  the  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers.  Under  imanimous 
consent,  I  include  the  comments  of  this 
distinguished  American  ne\^'spaper  edi- 
tor in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 

The  article  follows: 

Remarkablx  Mxn  or  History 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

Tbla  we«k  has  been  rich  in  history.  We 
have  seen,  hopefully  and  happily,  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  of  Texas,  ascend  to  the  pin- 
acle  of  public  office — and  then  be  dramat- 
ically whisked  to  hospital,  suffering  from  a 
respiratory  aliment  which  his  doctors  assure 
ua  gives  no  cause  for  concern. 

And  we  have  watched,  helplessly  and  sor- 
rowfully, Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  of 
Britain,  slip  toward  the  end  of  a  life  un- 
matched In  greatness. 

The  origins  of  these  two  remarkable  men 
of  the  20th  century  could  hardly  be  more 
diverse.  President  Johnson  stems  from  pio- 
neer stock  in  a  harsh  and  arid  region  at 
Texas. 

Sir  Winston  Is  the  product  of  centuries  of 
aristocracy,  steeped  in  the  ancient  traditions 
of  Britain — and,  we  can  proudly  add,  an 
American  mother. 

Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  two,  If  his- 
tory had  placed  them  as  contemporaries  In 
office,  would  have  found  much  In  common 
and  a  wealth  of  mutual  admiration  and  re- 
spect. 

Above  all,  both  wotild  have  shared  a  fierce 
and  Identical  pride  in  the  parliamentary 
form  of  government,  cc»nmon  to  both  our 
lands,  that  is  the  essence  of  democracy. 

The  lives  of  both.  In  fac^  have  been 
greatly  Influenced  by  long  experience  In  the 
deliberative  chambers  of  government.  No 
one  has  been  more  Inextricably  entwined 
with  the  British  House  of  Commons  than 
Sir  Winston;  he  is  Indeed  the  child  of  that 
House,  as  he  had  so  proudly  observed. 

And  few  can  compare  with  Lyndon  John- 
son as  the  embodiment  of  Congress;  for 
years  he  was  the  undisputed  king  of  Capi- 
tol Hill,  transforming  the  post  of  Senate 
majority  leader  from  its  hitherto  figurehead 
status  to  one  of  unprecedented  power  and 
effectiveness. 

But  what  Indeed  can  be  said  about  Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill  to  do  Justice  to  the  man?  At 
the  close  of  two-thirds  of  the  20th  century 
he  so  clearly  dominates  the  historical  scene 
as  to  dwarf  his  contemporaries  and  match 
any  of  his  predecessors. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  safe  bet  that  no  one 
of  his  stature  will  arise,  anywhere  in  the 
world,  during  the  lifetimes  of  any  of  xis. 

During  the  past  week,  moreover,  the  world 
watched  him  wage  as  valiant  a  battle  as  any 


he  has  engaged  in  during  his  brave  and 
colorful  life.  Felled  by  a  stroke  at  the  age 
of  90,  his  great  heart  has  fought  on  and  on 
to  the  astonishment  of  his  cloct<M-s  and  to  the 
fervent  prayers  of  his  family  and  friends. 

We  venture  to  guess,  however,  that  this 
sheer  bulldog  tenacity  comes  as  little  or  no 
surprise  to  Adolf  Hitler's  former  generals  or 
any  other  foes  he  vanquiaftied  but  a  short 
time  ago. 

A  Jimlor  officer  always  In  the  thick  of  com- 
bat, a  dashing  war  correspondent — and  hair- 
breadth escape  artist — brilliant  parliamen- 
tary debater,  talented  painter,  patient  brick- 
layer, master  politician,  visionary  statesman, 
superb  historian,  mighty  war  leader,  and  a 
dignified  and  sentimental  gentleman  who 
wept  when  the  ragged,  bomb-battered  Lon- 
doners cheered  him  during  his  tours  of  their 
devastated  streets  and  homes — all  these  and 
more  are  Winston  Churchill. 

History  rolls  Inexorably  on,  but  we  shall 
never  see  his  like  again. 

The  Btc»7  of  the  Man  of  the  Century  has 
undoubtedly  been  in  President  Johnson's 
thoughts  during  this  past  week.  L.BJ.  has 
always  been  Influenced  by  greatness  and  a 
sense  of  purpose  in  others;  hence  his  devo- 
tion to  the  memories  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Sam  Rayburn,  and  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. 

A  man  so  rooted  In  democratic  tradition 
could  not,  then,  fall  to  include  Sir  Winston 
among  his  mentors. 

Both  men  elevated  the  practice  of  politics 
to  unequaled  heights.  Fbr  Sir  Winston. 
politics  meant  duty.  In  the  manner  of  his 
forebears  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough. 

L3mdon  Johnson  has  always  felt  that  the 
art  of  politics  transcends  all  others;  that 
only  through  politics  can  diverse  views 
among  factions  and  nations  be  reconciled. 

We  can  wonder,  though,  what  else  besides 
the  example  of  Churchill  has  occupied  the 
President's  thoughts  during  this  momen- 
tous week.  The  explosion  of  an  atomic  bomb 
in  the  remote  fastness  of  Communist  China? 
The  enigmas  of  Kosygln  and  Brezhnev  and 
perhaps  Charles  de  Gaulle?  or  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  and  a  $12.78  mall-order  rifle? 

We  may  never  know  which  formed  the 
President's  preoccupation,  pew  this  tall,  gre- 
garious Texan  is  now  the  lociellest  American. 
But  there  are  many  things  about  Lyndon 
Johnson  that  we  do  know— and  the  time  Is 
certainly  appropriate  to  appraise  him  on  the 
basis  of  these  once  again. 

First,  It  Is  somewhat  i>aradoxical  that 
whereas  L.B  J.  garnered  the  greatest  electoral 
majority  of  any  President,  he  remains  a 
largely  unknown  quantity  to  vast  numbers 
of  Americans  outside  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Texas. 

He  does  not  reflect  the  youth  and  mag- 
netism of  Jack  Kennedy,  the  military  fame 
of  Dwlght  Elsenhower  nor  the  crispness  of 
Harry  Truman.  He  comes  closest,  perhaps, 
to  Franklin  Roosevelt;  but  even  there  the 
similarity  Is  by  no  means  close. 

Yet,  in  time,  I  think  L.B.J,  will  become  one 
of  the  Nation's  best  known  Presidents,  not 
only  through  communication  channels,  but 
through  his  accomplishments. 

For  today  America  is  presented  with  a  rare 
combination:  A  President  With  total  experi- 
ence of  every  nook,  cranny,  and  pitfall  of 
Congress — and  with  a  Congressional  make- 
up, in  House  and  Senate,  overwhelmingly 
disposed  to  favor  of  his  programs. 

The  Congress,  moreover,  likes  Lyndon 
Johnson.  He  is  privy  to  its  most  Inner  coun- 
cils; he  can  be  described  as  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  its  establishment. 

The  congressional  s>'stem  is  dominated  by 
the  committee  chairmen — end  this  formi- 
dable band  of  Representatives  and  Senators 
feels  at  home  with  L.B.J,  as  perhaps  with  no 
Chief  Executive  before  him. 

As  the  "master  compromiser"  L.B.J.  has 
earned  the  exasperation,  admiration,  enmity 
and  unswerving  loyalty  of  members  of  both 
parties.     It  is  said  that  no  one  ever  won  an 


ai^uxnent  with  htm.  His  secret  weapon,  it 
is  said,  is  a  total  aversion  to  division  and 
rancor  of  any  kind. 

He  has  sometimes  been  accused,  e^>ecially 
during  his  Senate  tenure,  of  t>elng  too  closely 
allied  to  Texas  oU  and  gas  interests.  But 
L.B  J^.  shrewdly  knew  that  a  politician's  first 
duty  is  to  Bvirvive  and  stay  in  office — other- 
wise he  is  rendered  ineffective  and  his  goals 
of  a  Great  Society  or  anything  else  become 
academic  dreams. 

He  is  the  mlddle-of-the-roader  who  has 
always  had  to  walk  a  political  Ughtrope  in 
his  home  State,  a  turbulent  centCT  of  Demo- 
cratic politics. 

For  years  he  was  subject  to  the  relentless 
hostility  of  the  liberal  faction  of  the  Texas 
Democratic  Party — yet  now  that  he  is  In  office 
he  is  instigating  virtually  everything  that 
faction  has  advocated. 

He  Is  like  his  enormous  State,  both  of  the 
south  and  of  the  west.  Yet  few  who  know 
Lyndon  Johnson  wlU  deny  his  broad  sense  ol 
national  consciousness;  and  as  Senate  ma- 
jority leader  the  problems  he  faced  and 
tackled  were,  of  necessity,  natloixal  rather 
than  regional. 

Again  those  who  know  him  will  tell  you 
he  Is  equally  at  home  at  a  labOT  union  get- 
together  or  at  an  Ambassador's  salon.  "O' 
Lyndon,"  an  acquaintance  one  observed,  "can 
talk  to  you  on  any  level  you  like."  And  it  is 
true  that  L3.J.  has  an  equal  liking  for  the 
rough  clothes  of  his  ranch  country  and  lor 
Savllle  Row  suits. 

He  Is  the  Mr.  Democrat  who  for  many 
years  loyally  supported  the  foreign  policies 
of  President  Elsenhower's  GOP  administra- 
tion— because  he  felt  It  was  his  duty  to  do 
so,  because  it  was  essential  that  the  Nation 
present  a  unified  front  to  friends  and  enemies 
abroad. 

He  is  the  former  unchallenged  leader  of  the 
Senate  who  accepted  the  Vice-Presidency— 
against  the  advice  of  many  closest  to  him— 
under  the  former  Junior  Senator  from  Mr..=.sa- 
chusetts.  L.B.J.  did  this,  again  out  or  a 
sense  of  duty  and  of  loyalty  to  his  party. 

Yes,  I  feel  Winston  Churchill  and  Lyndon 
Johnson  would  have  gotten  along  well  to- 
gether. The  sole  holder  of  honorary  Ameri- 
can citizenship  and  the  big  Texan  from  the 
southwest  plains  would  have  proved  a 
formidable  team. 

Thus  the  curtain  rises  on  a  new  act  in  the 
life  of  one  man  and  slowl-'  falls  on  the  final. 
mortal  scene  of  another. 


West  Virginia  Travel  Film  Receives  Top 
Honors  for  Deparhnent  of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST   VntGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
West  Virginian  department  of  commerce 
recently  won  top  honors  In  a  natic/ial 
contest  for  a  travel  promotional  film, 
"West  Virginia,  Land  for  Relaxation." 

The  project  was  begun  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  former  Gov.  W.  W.  Enr- 
ron  and  the  present  Gov.  Hulett  C. 
Smith,  who  at  that  time  was  commerce 
commissioner. 

This  film  wUl  do  much  to  Increase  the 
tourist  Interest  in  the  natural  beauties 
oflfered  by  the  Mountain  State,  and  I 
commend  the  department  of  commerce 
for  Its  Initiative  and  production.  The 
competition  In  the  Outdoor- Travel  Film 


Festival  was  impressive  and  to  win  hon- 
ors is  Indeed  worth  noting. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  iirfonnation  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ch.irleston. — The  West  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  taken  top  honors  In 
n.itional  competition  with  its  travel  promo- 
tional film,  "West  Virginia,  Land  for  Relaxa- 
tion," Governor  Smith  announced  today. 

Leonard  Barnes,  president  of  the  Michigan 
Outdoor  Writers  Association,  and  publisher 
ol  Motor  News  magazine,  has  advised  the 
dep.irtment  that  its  film  won  first  place  in 
the  outdoor- travel  adventure,  travel,  and/or 
recreation  category  of  the  annual  Outdoor- 
Trarel  PUm  Festival,  sponsored  by  the  Michi- 
gan Outdoor  Writers  Association  and  Detroit 
News. 

Governor  Smith,  who  as  commerce  com- 
missioner authorized  production  of  the  movie 
in  1963,  said  the  award  was  a  great  credit  to 
the  State. 

The  caliber  of  the  competition  was  Indi- 
cated by  winners  in  other  classifications, 
Smith  pointed  out.  ABO-TV  won  the  "Pish- 
ing" category;  Evlnrude  Motors  won  the 
"Bo.atlng  and  Water  Sports"  Award;  Win- 
chester-Western won  the  "Hunting"  cate- 
gory': and  General  Motors  won  the  "How  To 
Do  It"  category  with  a  film  on  skiing. 

W  nning  movies  will  be  shown  at  the 
swards  dinner  at  Tawas,  Mich.,  on  Febru- 
ary 20.  In  addition,  a  10-mlnute  section  of 
the  film  win  be  Incorporated  Into  a  movie 
of  segments  of  the  winners.  This  film  will 
receive  wide  civic  club  and  TV  circulation, 
Barnes  advised  the  department  of  commerce. 
AIs<o.  a  lx>oklet  will  be  published  by  the 
Michigan  Outdoor  Writers  Association  for 
national  circulation  describing  winning  films. 

Smith  pointed  out  that  the  travel  movie 
was  produced  by  the  West  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  filmed  by  Ellis  Dungsm 
Productions  of  Wheeling,  and  narrated  by 
NBC's  Chet  Huntley.  The  narration  script 
was  written  by  Robert  R.  Bowers  of  the  de- 
pa-  nient  of  commerce. 


Textiles 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
30th  annual  meeting  of  the  southern 
Go'.ernors'  conference  held  in  San  An- 
toiilo,  Tex.,  on  October  14, 1964,  a  resolu- 
tlo-:  was  adopted  In  support  of  the  Gov- 
en  inent's  textile  program  for  the  early 
nc.notiation  of  International  agreements 
to  prevent  disruption  of  U.S.  markets  for 
textile  products  made  from  wool,  silk, 
and  manmade  fibers  and  for  the  vigor- 
ou.s  administration  of  existing  and  pro- 
jected international  trade  agreements  to 
safojjuard  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  United  States. 

As  a  representative  from  one  of  the 
lav  rest  textile  manufacturing  districts  in 
the  United  States  I  feel  that  my  col- 
leajrues  will  be  interested  in  the  contents 
of  this  resolution.  With  unanimous 
consent  I  place  it  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rlcord: 


RXSOLtmON  IV — ^TZZTTLBS 

Whereas  the  committee  on  the  effect  ot 
Imports  on  the  domestic  economy  has  re- 
ported to  this  30th  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Governors'  Conference  that  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment has  had  in  effect  since  1961  a  program 
designed  to  assist  the  American  textile  in- 
dustry; and 

Whereas  the  program  called  for  a  con- 
ference of  the  principal  tcxtUe  exporting  and 
Importing  countries  to  seek  an  international 
understanding  to  provide  a  basis  for  trade 
that  would  avoid  undue  disruption  of  estab- 
lished industries;  and 

Whereas  to  date  there  Is  only  an  interna- 
tional agreement  for  trade  in  cotton  teztUes, 
now  In  the  second  year  of  a  projected  5-year 
term,  which  Is  to  moderate  the  adverse  effect 
on  the  U.S.  market  from  imports  of  such 
tertUes  while  providing  for  Increased  future 
access  to  this  market  of  the  output  of  other 
nations;  and 

Whereas  Imports  of  textile  fabrics  and 
products  manufactured  from  manmade,  wool 
and  sUk  fibers  continue  to  enter  the  UJS. 
market  freely  and  dlsruptively  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  domestic  mUls  malting  such 
fabrics;  and 

Whereas  such  Imports  serve  to  frustrate, 
to  some  extent,  the  purposes  of  the  cotton 
teztUe  trade  agreement  and  to  create  great 
uncertainty  for  the  industry  generally;   and 

Whereas  the  textile  industry  Is  a  prizn&Tj 
industry  of  the  Southern  States;  and 

Whereas  dlfflcvatles  created  for  the  U.S. 
textile-fiber-apparel  complex  by  imports  have 
a  direct  bearing  the  economies  of  the  sev- 
eral States  represented  at  this  conference: 
Now,  therefwe,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  30th  annual  meeting  ot 
the  Southern  Governors'  Conference  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  October  14,  1964,  calls  for  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  Government's  textUe  pro- 
gram, for  the  early  negotiation  of  Interna- 
tional agreements  to  prevent  disruption  of 
n.S.  markets  for  textile  products  made  ftom 
wool,  sUk,  and  manmade  fibers  and  for  the 
vigorous  administration  of  existing  and 
projected  international  trade  agreements  to 
safeguard  the  rights  and  obUgatlons  of  the 
United  States;  and  be  it  ftirther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  TextUe 
Advisory  Committee,  the  Interagency  Textile 
Administrative  Committee,  to  each  Member 
of  the  Congress  and  to  Christian  A  Herter, 
the  President's  special  representative  for 
trade  negotiations. 


JP-4  Versus  Kerosene:  The  Industry's 
Position 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAI.IFOKNXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlts  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  Airways  Traveler : 

JP-4  Vbrsus  Kebosenx :  The  Industrts 
PosmoN 

The  question  Is  often  asked  of  us — why  Is 
JP-4  Jet  fuel  used  by  a  minority  of  carriers  on 
oversea  flights  (It  is  never  used  dconestlcal- 
ly)  when  it  is  more  dangerous  than  kero- 
sene? It's  a  good  question  and  we  think  we 
have  the  answer  although  it's  probably  not 
one  which  the  Industry  wlU  officially  ac- 
knowledge. 


The  Airways  Club's  objective  interest  in 
aviation  safety  has  won  the  confidence  of  a 
nimiber  of  highly  placed  Individuals  In  Gov- 
ernment, In  the  airline  Industry,  among  the 
pUots  and  In  other  related  fields.  These  gen- 
tlemen furnish  us  with  Information  relating 
to  flight  safety  which  seldom,  if  ever,  finds 
its  way  into  print.  One  of  these  candid 
meetings  was  held  last  week  with  a  lead- 
ing Industry  Jet  fuel  expert. 

After  some  early  and  futile  attempts  to 
sell  us  the  standard  lnd\istry  version  of  how 
one  jet  fuel  is  as  safe  as  another,  etc.,  our 
visitor  gave  us  what  was.  In  his  opinion,  the 
complete  and  Inside  position  of  those  who 
maniifacture  and  use  JP-4.  Prom  their  point 
of  view,  it's  logical.  Whether  it's  Justified 
when  considered  solely  in  terms  of  safety  is 
another  matter. 

A  committee  of  experts  has  Just  submitted 
a  report  to  the  PAA  about  JP-4  versus  kero- 
sene. We  dont  know  if  or  when  it  wUI  be 
made  public  but  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations are: 

1.  No  single  Jet  fuel  Justifies  its  exclusive 
selection  over  another. 

2.  The  decision  of  which  fuel  to  use  should 
be  left  to  the  Individual  airlines. 

3.  The  fueling  manuals  of  the  various  air- 
lines should  be  updated.  This  modernization 
should  be  accomplished  by  the  airlines  them- 
selves. 

4.  The  PAA  should  continue  its  research 
into  tke  effects  of  lightning  strikes  on  air- 
craft. 

Of  the  four  alrnne  safety  experts  on  the 
committee,  two  of  them  were  employed  by 
those  carriers  tising  JP-4.  Others  on  the 
eonmilttee  were  employed  by  the  petroleum 
companies  which  manufacture  JP-4.  Al- 
though the  professional  qualifications  of 
these  gentlemen  cannot  be  questlcmed,  it 
does  seem  to  us  that  there  might  be  a  slight 
tendency  to  resist  naming  their  companies 
as  users  of  a  dangerous  fuel.  We  understand 
that  there  was  some  consideration  given  to 
soliciting  the  views  of  Airways  Club  member 
General  Kenderdlne  but  this  was  rejected. 
Perhaps  it  could  be  asked  with  validity  If 
objectivity  was  really  desired. 

In  spite  of  the  committee's  conclusions, 
we  understand  that  the  real  reasons  for  the 
continued  use  of  JP-4  are  economy  of  opera- 
tion and  abhorrence  of  governmental  control. 
We  have  been  told  that — all  things  being 
equal  (meaning  price) — there  is  not  a  man 
on  the  eonmilttee  who  would  not  choose 
kerosene  over  JP-4.  But  the  difference  in 
price  at  most  oversea  areas  between  the  two 
fuels  Is  often  formidable.  Those  U.S.  car- 
riers using  JP-4  on  oversea  flights  would  have 
to  absorb  very  substantial  expenditures  of 
additional  money  if  they  were  to  switch  to 
kerosene. 

When  economic  considerations  become 
burdensome,  flight  safety  becomes  a  luxury. 
Airline  executives  must  become  overwhelm- 
ingly convinced  that  the  expenditure  of  such 
money  is  Justified.  Although  they  are  aware 
of  the  Inherently  safer  qualities  of  kerosene, 
they  point  out  that  few  accidents  can  be 
directly  attributed  to  one  fuel  or  the  other. 
Accidents  are  primarily  avoided  by  highly 
skilled  pilots,  well  maintained  aircraft,  well 
trained  and  dedicated  traffic  controllers,  and 
just  plain  luck.  Although  kerosene  is  in- 
nately safer,  there  simply  haven't  been  suffi- 
cient accidents  to  warrant  the  cost  involved 
in  switching  to  kerosene. 

The  thought  of  the  Federal  Government 
dictating  to  the  airlines  that  this  and  not 
that  jet  fuel  shall  be  used  Is  a  nightmare  to 
the  Industry.  It  Is  an  expected  adverse  re- 
action to  governmental  interference  with 
busiiMss. 

The  petroleum  Industry,  whUe  maintaining 
a  facade  of  indifference  to  whether  kerosene 
or  JP-4  is  used,  would  lose  the  benefits  <tf 
many  large,  signed  contracts,  and  they  would 
face  the  expense  and  time  lag  necessary  to 
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modify  their  facilities  for  fulfilling  the  In- 
creased demand  for  more  kerosene  should  the 
use  of  that  fuel  become  mandatory. 

That  is  the  problem — economics  and  the 
specter  of  governmental  control  versus  the 
use  of  a  safer  fuel.  Is  Increased  safety  worth 
the  cost? 

An  interesting  document  has  come  into 
our  hands.  It  was  prepared  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Casualty  &  Surety  C!ompanles  en- 
titled "Special  Hazards  Bulletin."  It  is  dated 
1958  which  indicates  that  the  airlines  have 
been  aware  of  this  problem  for  years  although 
the  passengers  have  not.  It  must  be  pointed 
out  that  this  ijs  an  objective  report  and  not 
prepared  by  a  committee  composed  of  some- 
thing other  than  disinterested  people.  Here 
are  some  of  the  findings : 

"JP-4  at  normal  tempera ttfres  and  pres- 
sures gives  off  vapors  which  are  capable  of 
forming  ignltable  mixtures  with  the  air  near 
the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Kerosene  grades 
of  Jet  fuels  are  below  their  flash  point  range 
at  normal  temperatures  and  pressures  but 
can  vaporize  to  form  ignltable  mixtures  in 

hot  climates  when  temperatures  exceed 
+  95'  F. 

"JP-4  roay  form  flammable  vapor-air  mix- 
tures in  a  closed  container  in  the  range  from 
-10°  F.  to  +100°  F.  It  can  be  seen  that 
JP-4  represents  the  most  serious  practical 
hazard  under  normal  temperature  condi- 
tions as  the  ambient  temperatures  for  most  of 
the  United  States  fall  within  this  tempera- 
ture range.    Kerosene  fuels  have  a  tempera- 


schools,  long  prided  itself  on  the  fact 
that  Its  State  universitj  was  open  to  all 
high  school  graduates  who  wanted  to 
enter.  That  concept  has  changed.  The 
University  of  Illinois  last  fall  turned 
away  more  than  5,000  fuUy  qualified  stu- 
dents, the  first  time  such  a  limit  was  put 
on  enrollments. 

In  the  following  article  written  for  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  Dr.  David  D. 
Henry,  president  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, and  also  head  of  the  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges, gives  his  views  on  the  problem  con- 
fronting our  State -supported  colleges 
and  universities.  It  should  be  "must" 
reading  for  those  concerned  with  the  fi- 
nancing of  higher  education,  and  that 
means  every  Member  of  Congress. 

The  article  follows: 
Crisis    for    State    Universities?    Outlook: 
Worse  Next  Fall 

(Interview  with  Dr.  David  D.  Henry,  head 
of  University  of  Illinois:  Why  are  States 
abandoning  the  Idea  that  every  high  school 
graduate  has  a  legal  right  to  enter  a  State 
university?  Can  a  student  commute  to  col- 
lege— and  get  a  good  education?  What 
should  a  Junior  college  system  offer?  How 
fast  can  new  colleges  be  tmllt?  Are  Federal 
scholarships  essential?  For  answers  to  such 
questions,  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  inter- 


ture  range  of  from  +95°  P.  to  +165°  P..  ln«^  viewed  Dr.   David  Henry,    president   of   the 


which  it  may  be  possible  to  have  a  flammable 
vapor-air  mixture  In  a  closed  container. 

"JP-4  and  aviation  gasoline  have  a  rate  of 
flame  spread  about  seven  or  eight  times 
greater  than  that  of  Icerosene  grade  fuel. 
This  is  an  Important  factor  in  evaluating  the 
severity  of  the  fire  hazard  encountered  under 
these  conditions,  and  Is  also  a  factor  which 
would  affect  the  ease  of  fire  control." 

A  final  observation  but  perhaps  the  most 
shoclcing  of  all.  The  FAA  provides  many  ad- 
mirable and  absolutely  essential  services  to 
all  commercial  and  general  aviation.  These 
benefits  are  expensive  to  furnish.  At  a  press 
conference  in  Washington  on  December  16. 
Mr.  Halaby  stated  that  he  was  going  to  seek 
a  new  2  cents  a  gallon  tax  on  kerosene  Jet 
fuel  to  assist  the  Agency  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions. 

Kerosene  has  never  been  taxed  before:  JP- 
4  is  taxed.  At  present,  the  national  average 
cost  of  JP-4  and  kerosene  is  approximately 
equal.  Since  this  is  so,  all  the  domestic  air- 
lines use  kerosene  exclusively  and  specifically 
prohibit  the  use  of  JP-4.  Should  this  tax 
on  kerosene  be  approved,  we  predict  that  eco- 
nomics will  force  the  domestics  to  turn  to 
the  use  of  JP-4. 

Tax  on  kerosene  will  assist  the  Agency  to 
obtain  more  revenues  should  the  domestic* 
airlines  continue  to  use  it.  If  the  proposed 
tax  results  In  a  massive  switch  to  JP-4,  there 
will  he  additional  revenues  from  the  In- 
creased use  of  that  already  taxed  fuel. 

When  fighting  for  aviation  safety,  eco- 
nomic consecrations  make  a  powerful  ad- 
versary. 


Crifis   For  Slate  Universities?  Outlook: 
Worse  Next  Fall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    Mr.  Speaker.  Illinois, 
and  many  other  States  with  land-grant 


Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges,  and  head  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  one  of  the  largest  State  institutions 
in  the  United  States.) 

Question.  Dr.  Henry,  are  qualified  high 
school  graduates  being  denied  admission  to 
the  University  of  Illinois? 

Answer.  Yes.  Last  fall  we  turned  away 
more  than  5.000  fully  qualified  students  from 
two  campuses.  I  might  add  that  this  was 
the  first  time  such  a  limitation  was  put  Into 
effect  in  Illinois.  Up  to  now,  we  have  man- 
aged to  stretch  our  capacity  to  take  virtually 
all  of  the  students  who  met  our  admission 
requlrenxents. 

This  necessary  action,  therefore,  has  come 
as  something  of  a  shock  to  us  as  well  as  to 
our  citizens  and  our  State. 

Illinois  Is  not  alone,  however.  For  many 
years.  In  certain  other  States,  qualified 
people  have  had  either  to  go  out  of  State  for 
their  education,  or  to  go  without  If  they  were 
unable  to  finance  an  education  away  from 
home. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  make  unfavorable 
comparisons  among  the  States,  It  Is  widely 
acknowledged  that  California  has  probably 
achieved  the  most — erected  the  best  structure 
'of  State  service — in  proTlding  post-high- 
school  opportunity  for  all  qualified  youths. 

Question.  What  is  the  Isey  point  In  Cali- 
fornia's approach? 

Answer.  California  has  recognized  that 
there  must  be  a  State  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation that  provides  some  kind  of  advanced 
educational  opportunity  to  every  student 
who  seeks  training  beyond  the  high  school 
level.  It  does  this  with  Its  comprehensive 
multicampus  State  unlver«ity  for  advanced 
undergraduate  work,  professional  training, 
and  graduate  work,  plus  Its  State  colleges 
and  Its  junior  colleges. 

Question.  Is  the  California  system  the 
shape  of  the  future  in  higher  education? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  there  is  much  point 
In  trying  to  generalize  about  how  any  one 
State  should  get  this  Job  flone. 

The  important  thing  is  that  there  must  be 
a  State  system.  The  parts  of  such  a  system 
already  are  In  being  in  most  places.  Every 
State  has  its  State  universities,  both  lim- 
ited-purpose and  comprehensive  Institutions. 
Most  also  have  either  community  Junior  col- 
leges or  2-year  branches  of  State  universities. 


The  problem  now  is  to  expand,  coordinate 
and  evolve  in  a  planful  way,  on  the  basis  of 
what  we  have. 

Any  plan.  In  my  opinion,  ought  to  encom- 
pass  the  strengthening  of  the  comprehensive 
universities  and  the  State  colleges  or  regional 
universities.  And  the  2-year  colleges  ought 
to  cover  four  functions:  one.  the  academic 
equivalent  of  the  first  2  years  of  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  for  the  students  who  will  trans- 
fer to  the  university;  two,  general  education 
for  the  students  who  do  not  intend  to  go 
beyond  the  Junior  college;  three,  technical 
education  for  the  students  who  want  post- 
high  school  vocational  or  technical  training, 
and  four,  adult  education  especially  adajned 
to  the  needs  and  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Question.  Is  Illinois  going  to  push  junior 
colleges? 

Answer.  The  junior  college  program  that  is 
recommended  under  our  recently  adopted 
master  plan  for  higher  education  is  a  vital 
part  of  that  plan. 

By  locating  Junior  colleges  where  students 
can  live  at  home  while  going  to  school,  costs 
are  minimal  for  everybody.  It's  cheaper  for 
the  student  and  for  the  people  trying  to  pro- 
vide the  Institutions. 

Question.  The  students  will  commute— 

Answer.  You  will  find  that  half  of  the  col- 
lege students  In  America  today  are  living  at 
home  while  going  to  college,  if  you  look  at 
the  urban  institutions  of  all  kinds:  the 
branches  of  State  universities,  the  junior 
colleges,  the  large  State  universities,  and  the 
private  institutions  located  In  cities. 

Most  people  do  not  appreciate  the  growth 
and  extent  of  the  commutlng-student  move- 
ment. 

Question.  Can  a  commuting  student  get 
as  good  an  education  as  the  student  who 
goes  away  from  home  to  attend  college? 

Answer.  We  have  accepted  the  idea  that, 
while  there  are  many  virtues  in  going  to 
college  away  from  home — ^many  advantages 
to  the  individual— a  student  can  also  re- 
main at  home,  save  the  cost  of  room  and 
board,  and  commute  to  college  with  real 
educational  success.  Further,  he  may  have 
access  to  urban  cultural  and  educational 
resources  not  available  to  the  typical  resi- 
dent student. 

The  idea  of  the  commuting  student  needs 
more  exposition.  The  idea  is  an  old  one, 
particularly  In  Europe;  but  Its  rapid  develop- 
ment in  the  past  50  years  is  an  American 
phenomenon.  It  is  not  popular  in  England, 
for  example;  but  most  American  educators 
believe  that  the  commuting  student  can 
receive  a  sound  education. 

In  Illinois,  we.  think  that  the  extension  of 
public  higher  education  should  take  place 
in  the  metropolitan  areas.  The  new  branch 
campus  of  this  university,  in  Chicago,  will 
serve  commuting  students  and  the  Illinois 
master  plan  for  the  future  has  as  one  of  its 
specifications  that  the  major  expansion  in 
State-college  units  should  be  for  commuting 
students. 

BETOND    JUNIOR    COLLEGES 

Question.  Does  this  mean  that  most  of 
the  new  colleges  in  Illinois  and  other  States 
will  be  junior  colleges  in  big  cities? 

Answer.  No,  for  it  is  obvious  that  we  can- 
not rely  exclusively  on  the  junior  college  ;.s 
the  sole  means  of  new  capacity.  Where  are 
those  who  want  to  go  on  from  the  junior 
colleges  going  to  go?  There  must  be  places 
for  the  students  to  continue  higher  educa- 
tion. 

It  would  be  a  serious  oversight  if  additional 
4-year  or  degree-granting  programs  were  not 
planned  simultaneously  with  Junior  colleges, 
because  the  two  are  complementary. 

Then,  too,  we  must  recognize  that  uni- 
versities will  continue  to  expand  in  the  are  »s 
of  specialized  and  professional  education 
The  junior  colleges  will  not  set  up,  for  ex- 
ample, engineering  or  pharmacy  or  veteri- 


oary-medicine  programs.  All  these  areas  are 
growing,  also,  and  all  demand  specialized 
training  from  the  start  of  the  undergradu- 
ate's education. 

Question.  Going  back  to  the  6,000  quali- 
fied students  you  had  to  turn  away:  Where 
did  they  go? 

Answer.  Our  survey  tells  tis  that  13  per- 
cent did  not  enroll  anywhere.  Thirty-seven 
percent  went  out  of  State.  This  is  unfor- 
tunate for  Illinois,  to  drive  yotuig  people  out 
of  the  State  for  lack  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity. The  remainder  went  to  other  State 
universities  In  Illinois,  and  to  junior  colleges 
or  private  Institutions  In  Illinois. 

Question.  Are  parents  of  those  students  re- 
sentful that  their  children  didn't  get  ad- 
mitted to  the  State  university? 

A!  swer.  We  have  not  fully  assessed  the 
answer  to  this  question.  We  have  done  our 
best  to  make  clear  to  the  citizens  that  the 
university  has  done  its  planning,  that  the 
record  will  show  we  have  been  talking  about 
this  problem  for  10  years,  and  that  the  State 
has  been  slow  to  take  action. 

No  doubt  there  is  some  public  misunder- 
gtai. cling  and  resentment.  When  faced  with 
per.'-inal  crises  of  this  kind,  people  dont 
stop  to  ask  the  reasons;  they  jxist  react  to 
the.ituatlon. 

We  are  hoping,  however,  as  time  passes 
and  the  broad  questions  get  debated,  that 
people  will  come  to  see  that  there  is  no  easy 
solution,  and  that  we  will  have  to  get  busy 
to  make  some  headway  over  the  next  6  years. 

We  cant  go  back  now  and  make  up  the 
year's  we  lost.  There  Is  not  much  point, 
rea;;y,  in  arguing  about  it. 

Question.  Will  the  day  ever  return  when  all 
higii  school  graduates  In  a  State  can  count 
on  being  able  to  enter  a  State  university? 

Answer.  I  doubt  It.  In  times  past,  the 
concept  In  many  States  has  been  that  the 
Stat*  university  should  be  available  to  all 
hlgii  school  graduates  who  wished  to  enter. 

Tlie  present  concept  is  that  the  student 
wh' '  wants  to  go  on  to  college  lent  necessarily 
best  served  by  admission  to  the  State  uni- 
versity. Nor  Is  there  an  obligation  upon  the 
St.\:e  university,  or  any  one  of  the  several 
St.!  le  xiniversltles,  to  admit  hlzn. 

In  my  view,  the  only  responsibility  on  the 
State  is  to  make  some  kind  of  advanced  edu- 
cation opportunity  available  to  those  who 
can  profit  by  It. 

Si  the  parent  of  15  years  ago  who  said  in 
eScct,  "Well,  it's  my  right  as  a  citizen  to  have 
my  child  admitted  to  the  State  university," 
mu  t  now  say,  "It's  my  expectation  that  the 
Stare  of  Illinois  will  in  some  way  provide  an 
opportunity  for  higher  education  for  my 
child."  That  opportunity  may  not  be  on  our 
campus  at  Urbana,  or  at  Chicago  Circle.  It 
may  be  at  a  State -supported  Junior  college  In 
his  community. 

This  idea  of  differentiation  of  opportunity 
is  a  radical  change,  really,  and  It  has  come 
upcii  us  within  the  last  20  years.  We  accept 
this  change  In  Illinois.  I  think  every  State 
will  have  to  accept  it,  ultimately. 

Question.  Will  you  have  to  turn  away  even 
more  students  next  year? 

Answer.  We  anticipate  that  the  situation 
win  be  worse  next  fall,  meaning  that  more 
wi:.  be  turned  away,  even  though  we  shall 
have  our  new  branch  campus  at  Chicago  Cir- 
cle open  and  admit  a  class  of  third-year 
students,  and  even  though  a  larger  enroll- 
mtnt  is  planned  for  Urbana. 

We  estimate  that  1971  Is  the  earliest  we 
can  expect  M-derly  completion  of  plans  to 
handle  the  situation  we  are  now  facing. 

Question.  How  long  does  It  take  to  build 
new  colleges? 

•Answer.  It  takes  years.  One  doesn't  Just 
ap;  ropriate  money  and  the  next  year  have  a 
nc,v  campus.  In  our  experience,  6  years  Is 
the  minimum.  You  have  to  determine  In 
^'hat  general  area  you  are  going  to  put  a 
campus — then  make  site  selections,  get  the 
appropriation,  hire  architects,  design  build- 


ings, construct  them,  form  educational  pro- 
grams, and  recruit  a  faculty. 

Most  of  the  steps  come  in  atuccesslon,  not 
simultaneously.  Some  States  would  say  10 
years  Is  the  minimum  to  plan  and  occupy  a 
permanent  campus,  but  we  can't  wait  10 
years. 

rEDERAL    AID   FOK    STUSEKTS 

Question.  President  Johnson  is  proposing 
Federal  scholarships  for  people  unable  to  af- 
ford college  now.  As  an  educator,  what  do 
you  think  of  this?  Can  you  handle  a  big  new 
group  of  students? 

Answer.  A  massive  scholarship  program  at 
this  point,  ahead  of  expanded  capacity  in  our 
Institutions  to  receive  these  students,  would 
be,  of  course  111  timed  and  unfortunate. 

The  biggest  and  soundest  scholarship  pro- 
gram would  be  to  enable  the  Institutions  to 
serve  additional  numbers  without  personal 
scholarships.  The  land-grant  system — the 
group  of  State  colleges  set  up  In  the  19th 
century  with  the  aid  of  land  grants  from 
Congress — has  been  the  greatest  scholarship 
program  the  Federal  Government  could  pro- 
vide in  making  education  accessible  to  In- 
creased numbers. 

I  think  an  extension  of  that  philosophy.  In 
a  program  to  strengthen  State  universities. 
State  colleges,  public  Junior  colleges  and  jhI- 
vate  institutions  as  well,  is  a  way  to  channel 
public  assistance  to  students  more  effectively 
than  through  scholarships. 

I  hope  nothing  I  say  here  will  be  taken 
as  a  discouragement  to  developing  scholar- 
ship programs.  Many  States  now  have  State 
plans.  Illinois  Is  one.  It's  a  very  good  pro- 
gram and  has  hel{>ed  students  in  this  State 
to  go  to  private  institutions  as  well  as  to 
State  universities. 

Private  donors  are  being  Importuned  con- 
stantly to  add  to  scholarship  opportunities, 
and  this  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

Question.  But  you  oppose  Federal  schol- 
arshlpys  for  Individuals — 

Answer.  I  would  not  be  opposed  to  a 
limited  Federal  scholarship  program  that 
really  sought  out  the  needy  student  who  is 
not  being  taken  care  of  at  the  local  level. 

What  I  am  speaking  against,  really,  is  a 
massive  program  whose  main  effect  would  be 
to  help  students  go  to  different  institutions 
from  the  ones  they  might  otherwise  attend. 

So  very  often  a  scholarship  does  not  help 
a  student  have  a  higher  education,  really; 
instead,  it  helps  him  to  get  his  education 
some  place  where  he  would  not  otherwise 
have  gone.  I  do  not  object  to  freedom  of 
choice,  but  I  do  not  think  that  It  is  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government,  in 
other  words,  to  finance  a  program  for  student 
mobility  rather  a  program  for  student  schol- 
arships. This  is  an  Important  point  that 
often  gets  lost  in  the  discussion. 

A  PROBLEM  WITH  TAXES 

Question.  How  can  the  country  pay  for  all 
these  new  colleges? 

Answer.  The  only  generalization  you  can 
make  is  that  total  expenditures  on  higher 
education  ought  to  keep  pace,  at  the  least, 
with  the  economic  growth  of  the  country. 

The  problem  is  that,  while  the  wealth  of 
the  country  and  of  the  States,  in  the  main, 
can  support  the  kind  of  growth  we  need,  we 
find  ourselves  entangled  with  ancient  limita- 
tions on  tax  sources  or  methods  of  taxation. 
There  is  uneven  distribution,  too.  of  tax 
benefits  at  the  Federal  level. 

A  great  many  of  the  failures  to  meet  this 
higher-education  crisis  arose  not  because 
j>eople  were  unwilling  to  pay  but  because 
they  were  unable  to  find  a  way  to  carry  the 
load  equitably. 

In  all  my  years  of  association  with  the 
General  Assembly  of  Illinois  and  with  similar 
bodies  in  other  States,  seldom  have  I  en- 
countered a  feeling  among  these  representa- 
tives of  the  people  that  what  we  were  talking 
about  was  not  needed.  The  difficulty  came 
In  that  they  felt  bound  and  restricted  by 


legal,   traditional   or   constitutional   limita- 
tions on  their  capacity  to  meet  the  needs. 

Question.  Is  any  breakthrough  coming  in 
the  financing  plctxzre? 

Answer.  Yes.  All  the  States  are  working 
over  this  question — atudjring  how  to  get  a 
better  tax  system,  how  to  tax  sources  of 
wealth  not  now  taxed,  how  to  reduce  taxes  on 
sources  of  wealth  considered  to  be  overtaxed. 
I  refer  partictilarly  to  real -property  taxes  and 
excessive  sales  taxes,  for  example. 

All  the  States  are  trying  to  do  something. 
So  often,  however,  any  change  Is  a  difficult 
process,  sometimes  requiring  a  referendiun 
of  the  people  on  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. This  process  is  complicated  politically 
and  In  many  other  ways. 

Question.  Are  Federal  subsidies  needed? 

Answer.  The  Federal  Government  Is  con- 
cerned about  State  needs.  The  President 
has  talked  about  the  possibility  of  returning 
to  the  States  some  of  the  general  revenue  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  relieve  the  finan- 
cial situation  at  the  local  level,  particularly 
where  increased  expenditures  are  needed  for 
social  and  economic  progress. 

This  is  certainly  an  interesting  idea,  and 
might  be  the  way  to  get  a  breakthrough  on 
financing  of  colleges  at  the  State  level.  I 
sincerely  hope  the  suggestion  will  have  seri- 
ous attention  by  the  Congress. 

Question.  Does  It  cost  nvore  to  educate 
each  student  in  a  State  university  than  he 
pays  in  tuition  and  fees? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes,  of  course.  The  student 
ttiltlon  covers  only  a  fraction  of  what  you 
measure  to  be  your  Instructional  costs.  This 
is  true  at  most  private  schools,   also. 

With  us,  the  tuition  charge  represents  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  of  instructional  costs 
at  the  undergraduate  level. 

We  estimate  a  graduate  student  studying 
for  his  doctorate  will  coet  tis  M,400  a  year. 
His  tuition  may  be  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  few  hundred  dollars 
would  go  further  toward  meeting  the  costs 
of  a  freshman. 

The  fact  that  the  State  heavily  supports 
the  costs  of  educating  students  at  the  State 
university  is,  of  course,  the  heart  of  educa- 
tional opportunity.  This  is  why  I  said 
earlier  that  our  State  universities  represent 
the  finest  scholarship  program  any  country 
has  ever  established. 

Question.  Yet,  even  at  State  universities, 
the  costs  borne  by  students  and  their  psu*- 
ents  have  been  going  up 

Answer.  Yes,  and  the  rise  concerns  us  very 
much,  particularly  at  our  residence  cam- 
puses. It  is  one  reason  why  we  are  giving 
increased  attention  to  the  commuting  stu- 
dent. 

The  typical  exendlture  at  this  campus  for 
the  tmdergraduate  today  is  around  $1,700 
fc^*  tuition,  room,  board,  books  and  other 
necessary  expenses.  When  you  realize  we 
are  serving  families  whose  average  income  is 
around  $6,000  or  $7,000  a  year,  you  can  see 
what  kind  of  Impact  college  costs  make  in 
the  typical  family.  We  have  reached  the 
place  where  cost  Increases  are  limiting  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  many. 

Question.  Can  a  boy  still  work  his  way 
through  college? 

Answer.  Some  do,  but  it  is  getting  Increas- 
ingly difficult.  The  student  ordinarily  must 
lean  on  help  from  home  or  scholarship  as- 
sistance, unless  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  well-paying  Jobs  over  a  gret^t  portion 
of  the  year. 

Figure  it  out  for  yourself:  Count  the 
working  weeks  In  a  school  year.  Even  In  a 
time  of  good  employment,  how  can  you  earn 
$1,700  a  year  and  keep  pace  with  the  aca- 
demic competition?  This  is  a  very  serious 
problem  for  literally  thousands  of  students. 

I  don't  think  the  answer  is  more  schcdar- 
shlps.  because  the  really  needy  student 
might  not  qualify.  Further,  I  don't  think 
some  scholarship  committee  sitting  in  Ur- 
bana ought  to  decide  when  a  youngster  can 
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go  to  college.  That  kind  of  economic  selec- 
tion Is  foreign  to  the  whole  Idea  of  free  op- 
portunity for  a  higher  education. 

Question.  What  is  the  answer? 

Answer.  I  would  hope  that  we  shall  And  a 
way  to  gear  our  total  cost  structure,  at  State 
schools,  to  meet  the  situation  confronting 
the  student  and  his  family. 

IE    CRISIS    WORSENS 

Question.  Dr.  Henry,  do  all  the  overcrowd- 
ing and  rising  costs  and  other  problems  add 
up  to  a  crisis  for  State  universities? 

Answer.  I  would  say  rather  that  the  people 
of  our  States  and  Nation  are  confronted  with 
a  crisis.  After  all,  universities  are  here  only 
to  serve  the  people. 

In  this  sense,  the  crisis  is  real.  The  de- 
veloping needs  for  an  adequate  system  of 
higher  education  are  clearly  outrunning  the 
capacity  of  our  colleges  to  supply  those 
needs. 

This  is  happening  across  the  country.  It 
is  a  condition  which  has  been  forecast  for 
some  years.  Only  now,  however,  are  we  com- 
ing to  face  the  realities  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. And  this  situation  Is  causing  grave 
concern. 

For  the  first  time,  people  tire  coming  to 
realize  that  they  may  not  have  enough  doc- 
tors at  the  bedside,  or  pharmacists,  or  engi- 
neers, or  teachers,  or  some  of  the  other  pro- 
fessional servants  who  are  trained  in  the 
universities — or  that  their  children  may  not 
be  able  to  get  into  college. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1.  1965 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
rush  of  world  events  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  this  body  know  of  the  work  of 
our  agencies  in  the  frontline  of  the  cold 
war  in  which  we  are  Involved.  Before 
coming  to  Congress  I  was  codlrector  of 
special  projects  for  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  I  was  convinced  then  and  am  even 
more  convinced  now — 11  years  later — 
,  that  the  psychological  aspects  of  what  we 
do  abroad  rank  equally  in  importance 
with  the  economic,  military,  and  diplo- 
matic aspects  of  our  foreign  policy.  This 
world.  In  the  long  run,  must  move  in  one 
or  another  direction,  depending  in  some 
measure  on  our  success  in  the  art  of  non- 
military  persuasion. 

Recently,  in  Toledo,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  an  address  by  the  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  Mr.  Carl 
Rowan,  and  I  think  it  contained  the  best 
explanation  of  the  basic  work  of  that 
Agency  which  bears  the  brunt  of  the  im- 
portant job  required  of  the  United  States 
in  the  information  field.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  unanimous  consent,  I  place  Mr. 
Rowans  speech  before  the  Toledo  Coun- 
cil on  World  Affairs  in  the  Record: 
Address  by   Carl  T.  Rowan,   Director,  U.S. 

Information  Agency   Before  the  Toledo 

Council  on  World  Affairs,  Toledo,  Ohio, 

October  16.  1964 

It  has  taken  me  a  long  time  to  get  here, 
but  I  am  delighted  to  be  back  in  this  lovely 
city.  Many  months  ago  I  promised  Mrs. 
Eyster  that  I  would  come  back,  primarily 
because  of  my  admiration  for  the  work  that 
the  World  Affairs  Council  Is  doing  In  main- 


taining citizenship  interest  in  problems  of 
foreign  affairs. 

I  have  found  it  extremely  dlfBcult  to  get 
away  from  Washington,  but  I  noticed  recent- 
ly that  almost  everyone  els*  is  out  somewhere 
speaking,  and  I  figured  I  Would  never  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  sneak  away. 

But  I  have  not  come  today  to  participate 
in  the  great  political  debate  that  consumes 
our  country.  I  have  come  today  to  talk  of 
the  U.S.  Government's  activities  in  spread- 
ing information  and  ideas.  I  shall  begin  by 
making  an  assertion  that,  for  all  its  seeming 
immodesty,  is  a  hard  fact  of  life:  our  infor- 
mational, or  psychological,  or  propaganda 
program — call  it  what  you  will — is  today  a 
vital  part  of  our  first  line  of  national  defense. 
I  say  this  because  while  it  is  true — and 
obviously  so — that  we  have  moved  into  the 
thermonuclear  age,  it  is  also  true — though 
less  obviously  so — that  we  have  moved  into 
the  age  of  persuasion. 

In  1787.  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson, 
John  Adams  wrote: 

"Neither  philosophy,  nor  religion,  nor  mor- 
ality, nor  wisdom,  nor  interest  will  ever  gov- 
ern nations  or  parties  against  their  vanity, 
their  pride,  their  resentment  or  revenge,  or 
their  avarice  or  ambition.  Nothing  but 
force  and  power  and  strength  can  restrain 
them." 

John  Adams'  comment  tails  a  lot  about  the 
world  of  the  century  and  a  half  that  fol- 
lowed. It  was  a  world  of  force — a  world 
where  sheer  power  was  a  restraint,  but  only 
of  the  strong  upon  the  weak.  The  world 
continued  to  be  wracked  by  small  conflicts 
and  large  wars  because,  as  Milton  said  in 
"Paradise  Lost";  "Who  overcomes  by  force, 
hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe." 

In  our  age  of  weapons  that  are  horrible 
beyond  the  ordinary  man's  imagination, 
force  ttikes  on  a  more  appalling  meaning. 
The  thought  of  thermonuclear  conflict  leads 
us  to  paraphrase  Milton:  "Who  overcomes 
by  force,  will  overcome  himself  as  well  as 
foe." 

The  fact  is,  then,  that  tow,  for  the  first 
time  In  history,  force  does  represent  some- 
thing of  a  restraint  on  mea  and  nations.  It 
limits  their  overt  responses  to  their  feelings 
of  resentment  and  revenge,  of  avarice  and 
ambition. 

Still,  these  feelings,  these  emotions,  and 
many  more,  are  as  much  in  abundance  as 
they  were  in  John  Adams'  time.  Thus,  the 
international  contests  of  national  pride  go 
on.  The  difference  is  that,  with  force  ruled 
out  except  in  the  most  extreme  circum- 
stances, it  has  become  a  contest  in  which 
the  gentle  art  of  persuasion  Is  of  parambunt 
importance. 

To  express  this  point  in  the  sharpest  con- 
text, let  me  quote  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev 
In  a  recent  interview  with  a  correspondent 
from  Italy's  n  Glorno: 

"We  have  always  advocated  •  *  •  that 
war  should  be  excluded  forever  from  the 
life  of  human  society.  •  •  •  But  at  the  same 
time  we  Commvmists  have  never  agreed,  and 
will  never  agree,  to  the  idea  of  peaceful  co- 
existence in  ideologies.  In  this  there  can 
be  no  compromise." 

Now  there  are  many  aspects  of  this  art  of 
persuasion  that  do  not  involve  my  Agency — 
most  notably,  the  activities  of  our  diplo- 
mats. But  for  the  most  i>art.  It  is  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  that  hae  the  job  of  pro- 
tecting this  Nation's  vital  Interests  by  In- 
fiuencing  what  foreigners  know  and  believe. 
I  say  know  and  believe  because  we  believe 
our  first  function  Is  to  inform.  We  believe 
that  the  first  friend  of  tyranny  is  ignorance, 
and  that  wherever  we  can  provide  the  light 
of  knowledge,  freedom's  chances  grow 
brighter. 

It  is  our  hope  that  out  of  new  knowledge 
of  man's  past  and  of  today's  problems  and 
possibilities,  the  peoples  of  the  world  will 
gain  a  new  appreciation  of,  and  respect  for, 
what  we  are  as  a  nation  and  what  we  strive 
to  be. 


To  illustrate  the  distinction,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  informational  as  compared 
with  the  "propaganda"  function,  let  me  re- 
fer to  the  Agency's  activities  during  the 
recent  Gulf  of  Tonkin  crisis. 

After  the  August  4  attack,  in  international 
waters,  on  our  naval  vessels,  it  was  decided 
that  some  U.S.  military  response  was  neces- 
sary. Plans  were  made  for  our  planes  to  at- 
tack bases  from  which  the  aggressor  boats 
had  come. 

In  the  nuclear  age,  prudence  requires  th.-t 
all  nations  avoid  miscalculations  that  coThd 
lead  to  widespread  and  horrible  conflict. 
Thus  we  wanted  the  world — and  surely  any 
potential  miscalculators — to  know  of  tlie 
limited  nattire  of  our  response  and  of  or 
stern  intentions  for  the  future. 

The  President  would  say : 

"But  repeated  acts  of  violence  against  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  must  be 
met  not  only  with  alert  defense,  but  with 
positive  reply.  That  reply  is  being  given  as 
I  speak  to  you.  Air  action  is  now  in  execu- 
tion against  gunboats  and  certain  supporting 
facilities  of  North  Vietnam  which  have  been 
used  in  these  hostile  operations. 

"Yet  our  response,  for  the  present,  will  be 
limited  and  fitting.  We  Americans  know,  al- 
though others  appear  to  forget,  the  risks  of 
spreading  conflict — we  still  seek  no  wider 
war." 

When  the  President  broadcast  his  decision 
to  attack  the  bases  and  si>elled  out  U.S.  pol- 
icy for  the  future,  peak  radio  listening  time 
was  long  past  in  the  Par  Ea«t  and  USIA 
transmitters  normally  would  have  been  oS 
the  air.  Because  USIA  was  a  part  of  tiie 
decisionmaking  process,  and  because  the 
President  and  other  Washington  leaders 
know  the  danger  of  having  the  rest  of  the 
world  respond  out  of  ignorance,  USIA  could 
make  advance  preparations  to  get  our  story 
told  where  it  needed  most  to  be  heard. 

By  the  time  the  President  spoke,  VOA  had 
roused  our  people  in  the  Philippines,  Cali- 
fornia. Okinawa,  and  Vietnam.  We  had  in 
operation  in  the  Par  East  alone  4  million 
watts — or  80  times  the  power  of  the  most 
powerful  station  in  America. 

In  36  languages  and  worldwide  Englisli 
we  told  people  abroad  the  facts — the  who. 
what,  where  and  why — of  events  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin. 

We  thought  the  facts  alone  added  up  to 
persuasion  In  its  most  effective  sense — per- 
suasion that  we  were  a  nation  using  our 
force  responsibly  to  restrain  the  avaricious 
and  ambitious,  but  ever  careful  not  to  de- 
stroy, in  an  act  of  revenge,  man's  fragile 
dreams  of  peace. 

I  need  not  add,  I  am  sure,  that  our  ad- 
versaries seek  to  paint  a  different  kind  of  pic- 
ture of  us.  The  Communist  propaganda  ap- 
paratus constantly  makes  that  clear.  Thus, 
as  doggedly  as  any  action  In  the  foxholes 
and  trenches  of  any  war  of  the  past,  the 
battle  of  ideas  Is  being  waged  at  fever  pitch. 
It  is  a  not  altogether  fiattering  commentary 
that  while  our  people  argue  about  our  mili- 
tary postvj'e,  about  supposed  missile  gaps  and 
the  need  or  lack  of  need  for  manned  bomb- 
ers, there  is  rarely  any  discussion  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  resources  that  we  are  putting 
into  the  Ideological  struggle. 
How  well,  you  may  ask,  are  we  doing? 
Consider  international  broadcasting.  It 
would  be  nice  to  report  to  you  that  the 
United  States  of  America — the  Nation  with 
the  most  professional,  most  Immense,  most 
technically  competent  domestic  radio  net- 
works anywhere — is  also  the  No.  1  interna- 
tional broadcaster  of  the  world. 
But  we  are  not. 

We  are  not  No.  1  and  we  are  not  even 
No.  2. 

The  United  States  Is  No.  3  after  Radio  Mos- 
cow, with  1,350  hours  a  week,  and  Radio 
Pelping,  with  909  hours. 

The  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  790  hours 
a  week. 
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Total  output  of  International  broadcast- 
ing by  all  Communist  countries  is  a  wither- 
ing 4,375  hours  a  week — and  In  no  less  than 
67  different  languages.  What  is  more,  the 
Communist  international  broadcasting  effort 
is  not  only  large  and  growing  larger,  but  Is 
subtle  and  flexible  in  its  scheduling,  and  ap- 
parently as  ready  to  shift,  change,  cancel  and 
replace  shows  as  any  American  network 
mogul  is  after  poring  over  the  latest  Neil- 
sen  and  Trendex  ratings. 

Consider  the  see-saw  radio  barrage  that 
Moscow  and  Peiplng  have  been  firing  at  one 
another. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year,  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
broadcasts  in  Mandarin  and  Red  China's 
trnnsmisslons  in  Russian  were  about  equal 
quantitatively. 

Then  in  May  1963  Peiplng  pulled  ahead 
with  added  Russian  output.  Moscow  re- 
ciprocated, catching  up  with  the  Chinese  by 
July. 

But  last  October  China  put  on  a  massive 
expansion  program  and  doubled  Its  Russian- 
language  broadcasts.  Moscow  replied  more 
massively  and  pulled  ahead.  By  this  time 
there  was  feverish  activity  on  both  sides,  and 
the  content  of  the  programs  was  growing  In- 
creasingly bitter.  In  fact,  so  lengthy  were 
the  accusations  and  counteraccusations  that 
some  had  to  be  broadcast  In  installments 
over  a  period  of  several  days. 

A  Soviet  Journal  accused  Pelping  of  piracy 
in  the  use  of  radio  frequencies,  and  at  the 
International  Radio  and  Television  Orga- 
nization meeting  In  Bucharest  the  Soviets 
rebuked  the  Chinese  publicly  for  their  "rude 
attacks." 

When  the  Chinese  Communists  put  an  ad- 
vertisement in  a  Brazilian  newspaper,  listing 
the  wavelengths  and  broadcast  times  of 
Chinese  programs  In  the  PcK^uguese  lan- 
g^aage,  radio  Moscow  chided  them  for  "using 
liie  people's  money  to  inform  the  capitalist 
readers  of  Peiping's  broadcasts." 

So  acrimonious  did  radio  Pelping  become 
tl.at  it  recently  dropped  from  Its  Russian 
broadcasts  the  expression,  "Dear  friends" — 
a  phrase  formerly  used  In  all  Its  announce- 
ments— and  now  contents  itself  with  merely 
'Dear  radio  listeners." 

In  July  of  this  year  Radio  Moscow  coun- 
tered with  another  ploy  of  one-upmanship, 
and  started  causing  local  Interference  to 
Peiping's  Russian  programs  by  carrying  music 
on  the  Chinese  frequencies. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  Pelping  replied  with 
another  massive  Increase  of  Russian  pro- 
gr.iming,  nearly  doubling  the  time  Moscow 
was  using. 

By  August  both  sides  seemed  to  be  tiring 
of  the  battle:  Pelping  cut  its  programing 
back  a  bit,  and  Moscow  canceled  some  of  the 
ii;"erference. 

Now  this  may  appear  to  be  a  development 
that  would  delight  USIA  officers  and  cause  us 
tn  sit  back  and  chuckle  while  wishing  a 
plague  on  both  their  houses. 

We  may  chuckle,  but  we  dare  not  sit  back. 
Romembering  Khrushchev's  warning,  "We 
will  bury  you,"  we  know  that  the  Pelplng- 
Moscow  fight  Is  mostly  to  determinfe  whether 
v.p  get  a  Chinese  or  a  Russian  undertaker. 

The  fact  Is  that  while  their  intramural 
."^'-rap  was  taking  place,  these  Communist 
giants  were  extending  their  bids  for  power 
and  influence  by  boosting  substantially  their 
broadcasts  to  the  Far  East,  Africa,  the  Near 
East,  and  South  Asia. 

Radio  Moscow  established  its  first  round- 
t!.e-clock  worldwide  Russian-language  serv- 
ice for  the  guidance  of  Soviet  personnel 
abroad. 

Both  Russia  and  Red  China  were  pushing 
nid  programs  in  the  telecommunications 
liold,  expanding  efforts  at  language  teaching 
by  radio,  and  taking  a  program  cue  from 
the  West:  greater  use  of  quiz  programs  and 
contests. 

But  in  April  of  this  year  Radio  Moscow 
made    a    significant    change    in    emphasis. 


While  increasing  its  attention  to  the  under- 
developed world.  It  cut  back  sharply  Its 
broadcasts  to  Western  Europe  by  16  percent, 
and  to  North  America  by  10  percent.  Sig- 
nificantly, though,  the  Russians  have  added 
eight  new  language  serrices.  Including: 
Iklalayalam  for  Kerala  State  In  India  (where 
the  local  Communist  Party  hopes  to  win  the 
State  elections  next  January),  Lingala  for 
the  Congo,  Zulu  for  South  Africa.  Malagasy 
for  Madagascar,  and  Ulghur  for  the  western 
Chinese  province  of  Slnklang. 

Radio  Moscow  also  beefed  up  substantially 
its  output  this  year  to  Latin  America.  Other 
Soviet  Increases  included  a  whopping  50  per- 
cent boost  in  Nepalese;  and  40  percent  in 
Mongolian. 

Meanwhile,  Radio  Hanoi  vastly  expanded 
its  programing  to  South  Vietnam  and  In- 
creased Its  Lao  language  service. 

Radio  Pyongyang  In  North  Korea  quad- 
rupled Its  Russian  langtiage  broadcasts,  and 
introduced  a  French  service  to  Africa — the 
first  time,  incidentally,  that  a  Far  Eastern 
Communist  country,  other  than  Red  China 
Itself,  has  tailored  special  programs  for 
African  audiences. 

And  East  Germany  came  up  with  an  East 
European  first:   a  SwahUl  service  to  Africa. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  his  comrades,  Fidel 
Castro  beefed  up  his  broadcasting  efforts  last 
year.  Introducing  two  new  language  services: 
Creole,  spoken  In  Haiti;  and  Guaranl,  s 
dialect  spoken  by  the  Indians  In  Paragviay. 
This  ye&T  he  added  broadcasts  In  Aymara. 
spoken  by  the  Indians  of  Bolivia  and  Peru. 

Castro  also  beams  a  great  deal  of  English- 
language  programing  our  way.  Including  two 
medium  wave  stations,  "The  Friendly  Voice 
of  Cuba,"  and  "Radio  Free  Dixie,"  the  latter 
a  naive  attempt  to  peddle  the  Red  line  to 
southern  Negroes. 

Just  how  large  Is  the  total  Soviet  propa- 
ganda effort? — not  Just  radio,  but  including 
everything? 

A  study  published  by  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  od 
the  Judiciary  In  1960  estimated,  and  I  quote: 
"The  various  forms  of  Commiinist  propa- 
ganda throughout  the  world  involve  a  per- 
sonnel of  about  500,000  and  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $2  billion." 

The  subcommittee  continued:  "It  can  be 
said  that  Moscow  (with  slight  aid  from 
Peiplng)  spends  $2  a  year  per  free  man  to  be 
subjugated.  To  grasp  the  magnitude  of  this 
figure  expressing  the  scope  of  the  political 
war  Moscow  wages  against  us,  we  should  re- 
mark that  an  American  Senate  committee 
has  estimated  the  sxims  allocated  by  the 
United  States  to  world  propaganda  at  1V4 
cents  per  person  per  year.  If  the  budgets 
of  all  other  free  countries  are  added  the 
total  hardly  comes  to  2  cents. 

"On  this  point  the  Soviet  effort  Is  roughly 
100  times  as  great  as  that  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  word."     End  of  quotation. 

Lest  you  think  my  citing  that  report  is 
a  prelude  to  crying  poormouth  and  passing 
the  collection  plate,  let  me  say  that  I  think 
they  painted  the  enemy  taller  than  he  is. 
The  Communists  are  outspendlng  ub,  but 
not  even  remotely  by  a  100  to  1  margin. 
Furthermore.  I  do  not  believe  that  merely 
more  money  In  Itself  is  going  to  carry  the 
day  for  us.  Our  greatest  resource  in  USIA 
Is  neither  our  budget  nor  our  hardware — 
but  our  talented,  hard  working,  experienced, 
and  dedicated  people  and  the  Idea  of  human 
freedom   that  they  seek  to  sell. 

We  don't  have  all  the  money  we  need,  but 
each  year  we  learn  new  ways  to  stretch  your 
tax  dollars  pretty  far.  Our  operating  budget 
this  year  Is  approximately  $138  million  dol- 
lars. That  is  a  lot  less  than  Proctor  & 
Gamble  spends  to  advertise  its  products 
around  the  free  world.  It  is.  by  every  mod- 
em standard,  a  pretty  modest  budget  As 
As  you  know.  AID  gets  a  lean  budget  these 
days — yet,  if  we  had  AID's  budget  for  l  year. 
It  would  carry  us  along  for  two  decade.s 

What    all    of    this   means    In    practice,    of 


coiirse.  Is  that  we  must  discipline  ourselTes 
to  a  tight  set  of  priorities:  {^artttos  In  our 
message;  priorities  in  our  ctu^ce  of  oom- 
munlcation  tools;  priorities  in  our  aelecUon 
of  audiences;  priorities  In  the  tbe  expendi- 
ture of  our  money  and  manpower. 

To  this  tough-minded  adherence  to  pri- 
orities we  have  to  bring  a  meaningful  mix 
of  flexibility  and  imagination.  We  ar«  on 
the  ground  in  106  countries.  They  are  all 
different,  and  they  aU  deserve  carefuUy  tai- 
lored attention. 

Tliat  doesn't  mean  we  say  different  things 
to  different  people,  or  attempt  to  talk  out  of 
106  sides  of  our  mouth.  But  our  individual 
country  programs  are  carefully  designed  to 
gain  support  for  established  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy objectives  relating  to  the  particular 
country  In  question. 

This  means  that  the  shape  o\ir  programs 
take  necessarily  varies  from  country  to  coun- 
try depending  on  U.S.  policy  needs.  It  means, 
too,  that  we  employ  every  known  tool  and 
technique  of  communication.  We  go  tixe 
whole  gamut.  We  use  ancient  Asian  mm'al- 
Ity  plays — and  avant-garde  American  art. 
We  edit  wall  newspapers — and  learned  aca- 
demic Journals.  We  employ  traveling  village 
troubadoiu-8 — and  orbiting  relay  satellites. 

We  use  In  any  given  case  the  best  commu- 
nication medium  available  to  get  the  right 
message  to  the  right  audience  at  the  right 
time. 

And  despite  our  being  outflnanced  and 
outmanned  by  the  opposition,  we  bow  to  no 
one  In  our  determination  to  get  the  message 
through. 

Reliable  reports,  for  example,  now  indicate 
for  the  first  time  that  the  Voice  of  America 
is  the  most  listened  to  international  broad- 
casting service  In  Red  China — and  this  de- 
spite Peiping's  attempts  to  Jam  both  our 
English  and  mandarin  services.  The  distri- 
bution pattern  of  radio  receivers  on  the  China 
mainland  being  what  It  Is,  we  are  getting 
through  to  the  most  influential  segments  of 
tiiat  society:  The  political  cadres,  the  stu- 
dents, and  those  In  the  professions. 

In  August  we  went  on  the  air  with  a  new 
medltun  wave  station  In  Hue — right  on  the 
border  of  North  Vietnam.  Within  4  hours 
Hanoi  began  efforts  to  Jam  It — making  It  clear 
that  the  Communists  take  It  very  seriously 
Indeed. 

In  November  of  last  year  we  put  one  of  our 
60-kllowatt  transportable  transmitters  into 
northeast  Thailand.  It  carries  programing 
In  the  local  dialect  of  that  sensitive  area,  and 
makes  heavy  use  of  mohlam,  the  ancient 
Asian  minstrel  form  of  storytelling.  By  weav- 
ing news  and  commentary  into  this  musical 
format,  our  programing  on  the  Lao  border 
has  now  become  No.  1  ixx,  popularity,  despite 
the  Intense  competition  for  the  same  listen - 
ershlp  from  Hanoi,  Vientiane,  and  Pelpinp 

To  blanket  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia 
with  a  stronger  signal,  we  flew  three  trans- 
portable 50-kilowatt  transmitters  from  our 
site  in  Liberia  to  the  Philippines,  where  they 
had  Improved  our  shortwave  coverage  by  40 
percent. 

The  new  permanent  VOA  facility  in  Liberia 
Is  now  on  the  air,  and  together  with  the  boost 
from  our  Greenville,  N.C..  complex — the  larg- 
est and  most  powerful  long-range  broadcast- 
ing station  in  the  world — our  signal  Into 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  is  loud  and  clear 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  an  Important  west 
African  country  reported  that  a  lengthy  tour 
throughout  provinces  convinced  him  that  not 
only  was  radio  the  most  Important  means  of 
communications  in  the  country,  but  that 
VOA  was  an  habitual  source  of  Information 
for  both  ofllclals  and  ordinary  citizens.  He 
cited  a  dinner  he  attended  In  the  residence 
of  a  provincial  governor.  The  governor  In- 
terrupted the  cocktails  to  tune  In  his  East 
German  radio  to  a  VOA  newscast.  He  found 
t?ie  best  frequency  without  hesitation — ap- 
p  rently  a  habit  with  him — and  talk  was 
"inpletely  suspended  until  the  newscast 
ended. 
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The  governor  told  tlie  AmbaBsador  that  he 
had  been  traveling  with  the  president  of  hla 
country,  and  other  high  officials,  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  and  had  been  listening  routlnelj  to 
a  VOA  newscast  when  they  suddenly  learned 
with  Immense  shock  and  grief  that  President 
Kennedy  had  been  assassinated.    . 

Traveling  up  a  remote  river  In  the  Interior 
of  Africa,  our  Ambassador  noted  that  the 
rtverboat's  chief  steward,  the  dining  rotan 
director,  a  maritime  official,  and  three  or 
four  passengers  In  first-  and  second-class  had 
transistor  radios  with  them.  There  were 
also  a  number  of  sets  on  the  lower  deck  In 
the  tangled  mass  of  third-  and  fourth-class 
passengers.  At  VOA  news-program  hours, 
the  Ambassador  could  always  head  the  signal 
on  several  radios  simultaneously,  and  look- 
ing over  the  rail,  he  could  see  antennas  be- 
low sticking  outboard  like  flshpoles  In  order 
to  obtain  better  reception  of  VOA  on  the 
stcel-huUed  boat. 

Indeed,  Voice  of  America  is  getting 
bouquets  from  some  rather  unexpected 
quarters  these  days.  Recently  one  of  the 
American  Embassy  officers  was  shopping  In 
a  Moscow  radio  store.  From  across  the  room 
he  could  hear  one  of  the  salesmen  making 
a  strong  sales  pitch  to  a  Russian  customer 
of  a  particular  second-hand  model.  After 
extolling  the  set's  Virtues,  its  lovely  cabinet, 
etc.,  the  salesman  capped  his  pitch  with  the 
remark:  "And  the  set  will  bring  in  the 
Voice  of  America  beautifully." 

Nor  is  radio  the  only  USIA  medium  appre- 
ciated behind  the  curtain  these  days.  Our 
graphic  arts  exhibit,  with  visits  to  Alma 
Ata,  Moscow,  and  Yerevan  smashed  all  rec- 
ords for  attendance  for  an  American  exhibit 
in  Russia.  In  Moscow  alone,  more  than 
700,000  visitors  Jammed  their  way  through 
during  the  5-week  stay  In  the  capital,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  exhibit  site  was  a 
half  mile  from  the  nearest  public  transpor- 
tation stop.  On  the  first  2  days  alone,  60,000 
Muscovites  stood  in  line  for  up  to  3  hours 
in  20-degree  weather  to  have  a  look.  By  mid- 
afternoon,  the  queue  was  hundreds  of  yards 
long,  and  thousands  were  still  in  line  when 
the  exhibit's  doors  finally  had  to  be  closed. 
At  the  Alma  Ata  show.  Soviet  authorities 
were  openly  amazed  at  the  dense  crowds; 
but  local  press  attacks  on  the  exhibit  only 
sparked  even  greater  public  interest.  Many 
visitors  discussed  press  publicity  with  the 
American  guides,  apologizing  for  inaccura- 
cies and  the  critical  tenor  of  the  stories.  On 
one  Sunday,  Izvestia  excoriated  the  show,  but 
this  did  not  discourage  visitors,  many  of 
whom  were  waiting  In  line  with  copies  of 
the  paper  In  their  hands. 

The  21  guides  so  magnetized  the  audiences 
that  they  occasionally  had  to  leave  the 
exhibit  floor  in  order  to  facilitate  the  traffic 
flow.  This  generally  elicited  such  comments 
from  the  crowd  as  "Where  are  the  guides? 
I  came  to  talk  to  the  Americans."  "I  have 
your  brochure  so  I  don't  have  to  look  at  the 
displays,  but  I  wanted  to  hear  the  guides 
discuss  life  in  America." 

Visitors  often  confided  to  the  guides  that 
they  followed  American  developments  on  the 
Voice  of  America.  By  far  their  strongest 
endorsement  of  VOA  was  as  a  source  of  In- 
formation. "Give  us  news,  news,  and  more 
news"  emphasized  one  graduate  student. 

Without  question,  the  American  abstract 
art  in  the  exhibit  caused  the  greatest  dis- 
cussion. Debates  even  broke  out  on  the 
fioor.  Interestingly,  visitors  sometimes  cut 
short  hecklers  on  the  floor  with  comments 
such  as  "You're  saying  the  same  thing  that 
Izvestia  said.  Shut  up.  We  came  to  hear 
what  the  Americans  have  to  say." 

The  thousands  of  comments  written  In 
the  visitors'  books  of  the  exhibit  range  from 
enthusiastic  acceptance  to  ideological  out- 
rage. Everything  from:  "The  exhibit  testi- 
fies to  the  spiritual  decadence  of  your  coun- 
try. Art  must  be  for  the  people  and  under- 
standable to  them,  which  is  something  which 
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one  cant  say  about  your  exhibit,"  to  "It  la 
excellent  that  you  were  not  afraid  to  present 
abstract  art.  We  need  to  know  every- 
thing," •  •  •  and  "No  doubt  this  exhibition 
will  be  the  main  exhibition  of  the  year.  In 
spite  of  the  reaction  of  our  stupid  press,  I 
like  your  art  •   •   ••• 

But  there  were  also  comments  like:  "The 
exhibit  in  general  is  Interesting.  No  one  will 
deny  that  advertising  Is  very  advanced  In 
America  and  has  no  rival*.  And  still,  gen- 
tlemen of  America,  it  waa  not  necessary  to 
kill  your  President,  and  especially  such  a 
one  as  Kennedy.  For  this  humanity  will  not 
forgive  you." 

And  *  *  *  "It  was  a  wonderful  exhibi- 
tion. But  for  Gods  sake,  abolish  racial  dis- 
crimination in  America." 

The  Graphic  Art  Exhibit  is  now  in  Ru- 
mania, and  will  go  later  to  Poland,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Czechoslovakia.  Our  new  ex- 
hibit. Communications  U3A,  opened  in  Len- 
ingrad in  July — with  a  mile-long  queue  wait- 
ing to  get  in — and  is  now  in  Kiev,  prior  to 
going  on  to  Moscow. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  value 
of  these  USIA  exhibits  b^ind  the  curtain. 
They  win  not — by  themselves — raise  the 
curtain;  but  they  do  poke  some  welcome 
holes  in  it,  and  a  lot  of  fresh  air  does  get 
through. 

But  broadcasting  and  exhibits,  of  course, 
are  only  part  of  our  story.  A  few  years  ago 
the  complaint  was  common  that  we  were 
getting  our  socks  whipped  off  us  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  low-cost  books  in  places  like 
Latin  America.  We  have  reversed  the  pic- 
ture. Whereas  only  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand low  cost  American  books  were  distrib- 
uted in  Latin  America  in  1960,  about  6  mil- 
lion copies  will  be  distributed  In  fiscal  1965. 

And  in  our  worldwide  book  publishing  and 
and  translation  operations,  we  have  moved 
from  1,520.000  copies  of  108  editions  in  1960 
to  12,700,000  copies  of  1.514  editions  during 
the  past  year.  Incidentally,  we  get  a  giant 
assist  from  private  industry — something  not 
available  to  our  opposition. 
,  In  addition,  in  Latin  America  alone  In  the 
last  3  years,  we  have  produced  and  distrib- 
uted more  than  37  million  cartoon  books 
which  support  democratic  processes  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress — and  expose  Castro's 
dictatorship. 

We  now  produce  television  programs  that 
are  viewed  In  more  than  70  countries,  and 
millions  around  the  world  view  USIA 
motion  pictures  each  week.  One  newsreel, 
for  example,  "Africa  Today."  is  seen  by  30 
million  Africans  each  monfli  in  746  theaters 
on  that  continent. 

How  are  we  doing  more  on  almost  the 
same  amount  of  money  as  a  few  years  ago? 
By  watching  our  priorities.  Recently  we 
reduced  by  40  percent  the  number  of  USIA 
magazines  and  other  publications.  We  have 
reduced  overtime  sharply.  In  the  last  few 
years  we  have  reduced  our  West  European 
program  by  almost  40  percent  and  have 
redirected  that  effort  to  insure  that  it  con- 
tinues to  do  a  vitally  needed  Job. 
What  does  It  all  add  up  to? 
Frankly,  I  do  not  know.  But  there  are 
those  who  judge  vis  by  what  the  enemy  says 
about  us,  and  if  this  is  a  valid  measurement 
we  are  doing  pretty  well. 

A  Chinese  Communist  mag;izine  recently 
devoted  several  pages  to  trjing  to  prove  that 
I  am  a  "tool  of  Wall  Street."  and  in  July  a 
Bulgarian  weekly  accused  me  of  conducting 
a  dirty  propaganda  campaign.  Moscow  radio 
says  that  USIA  "provokes  sleepless  nights  in 
Socialist  countries,"  which  may  or  may  not 
mean  that  teenagers  listen  around  the  clock 
to  Willis  Conover's  Jazz  selections. 

And  then  there  was  the  comment  in  the 
party  Journal,  Konununist.  warning  that 
USIA  "uses  the  entire  arsenal  of  the  means 
of  mass  influence  over  the  minds  of  men." 

We  don't  dispute  it,  but  we  do  point  out 
that  the  most  powerful  weapon  in  our  arsenal 


Is  what  It  always  has  been:  the  truth  about 
what  Is  happening  In  our  society  and  the 
world — a  truth  that,  happily,  strikes  the 
heartstrings  and  lifts  the  aspirations  of  ordi- 
nary men  In  every  comer  of  the  globe. 


Drift  Away  From  Our  Republicao  Form 
of  Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or    CSALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude an  article  by  Mr.  Ed  Delaney  which 
appeared  in  the  Citizen-News  of  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.,  on  Monday,  January  li. 
This  article  deals  with  a  constant  drift 
away  from  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  substituting  a  democracy. 
There  is  a  vast  difference.  A  democracy 
can  very  soon  destroy  the  rights  of  any 
and  all  minorities,  and,  thereby,  lessen 
the  freedoms  and  liberties  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

I  recommend  the  article  for  yoiir 
reading : 

To  pose  a  pertinent  question:  what  should 
be  our  attitude  when  a  former  school  t-eaclur. 
long-time  legislator,  former  Vice  President 
and  currently  President  of  the  United  States 
downgrades  this  Nation  by  calling  it  a  ••de- 
mocracy?" Are  we  to  asstmie  It  was  jusi  a 
slip  of  the  tongue  and  was  not  intention.^? 
Unfortunately  the  printed  text  of  the  Pres- 
ident's state  of  the  Union  message  has  ti.e 
same — shall  we  call  It — error. 

Being  candid  and  concise.  In  all  the  world 
there  is  no  more  despicable,  lawless,  irre- 
sponsible and  reprehensible  sham  of  govern- 
ment than  a  so-called  democracy.  It  is  surh 
a  term  of  depreciation  that  not  a  single  civi- 
lized country  in  the  world  lists  itself  as  beir.g 
a  democrajcy. 

We  can  no  longer  overlook  what  some  r.rc 
mistakenly  Inclined  to  excuse  as  merely  a 
matter  of  sematics  in  this  regard.  It  is  not. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  something  of  vital  im- 
portance. The  younger  generation  is  bei:.g 
misinformed  by  such  seemingly  lntention.il 
misrepresentation.  To  be  specific:  In  the 
fourth  paragraph  of  the  President's  state  of 
the  Union  message  are  these  words:  "For  the 
first  century  we  struggled  to  hold  together 
the  first  continental  union  of  democracy  in 
the  history  of  man." 

That  statement,  to  the  effect  that  we  nre 
"the  first  continental  union  of  democracy  in 
the  history  of  man,"  simply  is  not  true.  To 
quote  the  paraphrase  from  the  official  traiii- 
Ing  manual  of  the  U.S.  War  Department. 
November  28.  1928:  "Our  constitution.!! 
fathers,  familiar  with  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  both  autocracy  and  democracy,  with 
fixed  principles  definitely  in  mind,  defined  a 
representative  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. They  made  a  very  marked  distinction 
between  a  republic  and  a  democracy  •  •  • 
saying  repeatedly  and  emphatically  they  h.id 
founded  a  republic." 

This  has  been  affirmed  and  reaffirmtd 
down  through  the  years  by  forthright  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  exacting  editors,  and  some 
educators,  but  their  number  is  small.  Just 
aa  persistently,  certain  ones,  for  reasons  and 
with  objectives  that  are  not  too  recondite, 
find  it  desirable  to  inject  the  word  "democ- 
racy" where  the  word  should  be  "republican" 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond.  Republican,  of 
South  Carolina,  said  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
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ate  on  January  11.  1961.  that:  "Our  Govern- 
ment Is  not  democratic  but  1b  a  federated, 
constitutional  republic  and,  under  the  ex- 
plicit tenne  of  the  Uj5.  Constitution,  the 
Ifatlonal  OoTemment  Is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  insuring  the  people  of  each 
State  a  rq>ubllcan  form  of  government  and 
thereby  preventing  the  Institution  of  a  dem- 
ocracy in  any  State." 

But  the  pernicious  influence  of  those,  who 
for  diverse  reasons  wish  to  perpetuate  a  de- 
ception, is  observed  toward  the  end  of  that 
state  of  the  Union  address,  compiled  by  the 
President's  word  weavers.  It  reads  that  the 
Chief  Executive,  takes  an  oath,  steps  Into  of- 
fice "and  must  then  guide  a  great  democ- 
racy." 

•fhls  appears  to  be  as  good  a  time  as  any 
to  make  It  luunlstakably  clear  that  an  over- 
whelming percentage  of  our  people  resent 
and  will  resist  the  none  too  subtle  efforts  of 
some  to  degrade  our  Government  by  terming 
it  a  "democracy."  A  democracy  cannot  exist 
as  a  permanent  government.  It  is  a  govern- 
ment of  the  masses  resulting  inevitably  in 
moberacy.  Its  attitude  toward  property  is 
communistic  and  the  will  of  the  mob  Is 
translated  Into  what  passes  for  law  imtil  scune 
self  appointed  dictator  establishes  himself 
as  the  ruling  caliph,  king,  emperor  or  what 
not  and  calls  it  anything  except  a  democracy. 
Regardless  of  whether  the  Democrats  In 
Washington  like  it  or  not,  ours  Is — and  with 
the  help  of  God  we  hope  to  maintain  It — a 
republican  form  ol  government. 


Managing  Our  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  lUicoRD,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Shelbyvllle,  Ind., 
News,  In  January  1965: 

Managing  Oxtb  Debt 

If  private  Indlvidxials  and  private  busi- 
nesses attempted  to  manage  their  debt  In  the 
same  fashion  as  the  Pederal  Government, 
most  of  lis  know  what  would  happen.  The 
result,  of  coiurse.  would  be  early  financial 
disaster — very  possibly  accompanied  by  sad 
legal  consequences. 

But  the  Federal  Government,  which  tends 
more  and  more  to  treat  individual  citizens, 
private  businesses  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  hapless  children  devoid  of  the 
omniscience  emanating  from  a  vast  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy,  manages  by  managing  to 
pile  debt  upon  debt — all  with  an  antUke 
abandon  for  the  futiu"e. 

Ml  too  few  citizens  these  days,  and  ap- 
p;;rently  none  at  all  among  leaders  in  the 
seat  of  National  Government,  seem  to  care 
much  about  this — despite  the  llpservlce  to 
the  contrary. 

This  Is  the  background  against  which  some 
Interesting  comment  has  come  from  the  Na- 
ti -nal  Federation  of  Independent  Business. 
"There  is  no  reason."  says  the  NPIB,  "why 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  allowed 
to  continue  a  practice  of  legal  embezzle- 
ment." 

In  a  Just-completed  poll  conducted  by  the 
NFIB  among  its  members,  they  voted  by  a 
majority  of  89  percent,  with  only  9  percent 
opposed  and  2  percent  undecided,  to  request 
the  Congress  to  adopt  legislation  which  would 


ivovlde  ttiat  whenever  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment disposes  of  property  the  proceeds  are 
ai^Iled  against  the  national  debt  Instead 
of  being  put  Into  the  general  fund  for  spend- 
ing. 

"The  attitude  of  the  Independent  business- 
men seems  to  l>e,"  according  to  NFEB  Presi- 
dent C.  WUson  Harder,  "That  there  is  no 
difference  between  Government's  position 
and  a  businessman  who  financed  inventory 
or  accounts  receivable  or  has  mortgaged 
property.  The  businessman  knows  when  he 
sells  the  collateral  on  which  he  has  bor- 
rowed money,  it  is  necessary  to  repay  the 
lender.  Obviously,  with  the  Federal  debt 
over  $300  billion,  eveiythlng  the  Governmoit 
owns  is  heavily  mortgaged.  Thiis,  any  pro- 
ceeds fn»n  sale  of  this  property  should  be 
applied  against  the  debt  Instead  of  being 
squandered  in  new  spending  of  scxne  kind." 

Th\B  makes  sense  to  everyone — except  the 
Federal  Government. 


Charchill  Was  Donunant  Figure  of 
World  War  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  NATCHER 

or  KENTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1.  1965 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  herewith  an  editorial  en- 
titled, "Churchill  Was  Dominant  Figure 
of  World  War  n,"  which  appeared  In  the 
January  27,  1965,  Issue  of  the  Leitchfleld 
Gazette,  of  Leichfield,  Ky. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Chxtbchill  Was  Dominant  Figure  of 
WoRU)  Wab  n 

The  death  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill  serves 
to  recall  the  days  of  decision  after  the  Nazis 
and  Fascists  provoked  World  War  n  in  1939. 
Churchill  was  one  of  the  few  leaders  in  the 
free  world  who  saw  the  danger  of  totalitarian 
government  and  the  practical  certainty  all- 
out  war  was  vmavoldable. 

The  senselessness  and  utter  tragedy  of  war 
was  so  generally  recognized  by  civilized  so- 
ciety during  the  period  prior  to  the  outbreak 
that  many  of  \is  refused  to  believe  the  signs 
that  pointed  inevitably  tovrard  another  holo- 
caust involving  far  more  casualties  than  the 
19i4:-18  conflict. 

The  people  and  most  leaders  felt  as  Neville 
Chamberlain  did  in  1938  that  war  could  be 
avoided  by  allowing  part  of  the  Nazi  de- 
mands. However,  not  Winston  Churchill  who 
clearly  saw  and  J\ist  as  clearly  enunciated 
the  danger  and  folly  of  a  policy  of  appease- 
ment that  was  leading  to  a  Second  World 
War  Just  two  decades  after  World  War  I  was 
fought  "to  end  all  wars." 

When  disbelief  finally  was  replaced  by 
realization  that  another  war  had  come,  a 
fatalistic  kind  of  hopelessness  descended  on 
many  leaders.  After  the  fall  of  France,  this 
hopelessness  deepended,  but  most  who  lived 
through  those  times  can  remember  the 
Churchllllan  words  ringing  above  the  gloom, 
promising  eventual  victory  for  the  civiliza- 
tion that  was  threatened  and  defeat  for  the 
brutal  forces  that  were  tormenting  Europe. 

It  was  natural  for  England  to  t\im  to 
Churchill  when  the  war  effort  appeared  to  be 
falling.  Immediately  after  he  became  Prime 
Minister,  a  new  spirit  permeated  the  Island 
kingdom.  No  one  in  his  right  mind  expected 
the  English  to  capitulate  when  days  were 


darkest,  but  the  people  needed  a  lift,  and 
Churchm  added  his  spai^  to  the  *'"l~^*^Mir 
win  tliat  carried  a  natlcii  tbraatftx  exltlcal 
times. 

The  world  has  paid  tribute  to  ChxirehlU 
who  was  a  perfect  gymbcA  of  the  spirit  that 
meets  and  ooaquers  fear  and  danger.  His 
oratory  would  have  sounded  pompous  earn- 
ing from  others,  yet  «v»»«"b  from  him  it 
seemed  apim>prlat«  and  undoubtedly  helped 
raUy  the  strength  and  steel  the  fortitude  of 
a  people  under  constant  threat  of  death  and 
destruction. 

It  is  an  xinforgettable  experience  for  those 
who  lived  d\iring  a  period  that  saw  the  drama 
of  the  Churchill  years.  Perhaps  never  again 
will  such  a  stand  as  that  made  by  England 
be  seen,  l>ecause  now  all-out  wars  probably 
will  t>e  measured  in  minutes  or  hours  at  most. 
The  total  destruction  now  possible  in  all-out 
war  also  could  preclude  any  embarkation 
upon  such  a  suicidal  course,  and  flgiuve  of 
Churchill's  stature  may  never  again  domi- 
nate the  scene  of  nations  fighting  for  ex- 
istence. 


Great  Query  for  Great  Society 

- 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  idcHiOAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1.  1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  we  pull  back  the  curtain  of  head- 
lines about  the  President's  "less  than 
a  hundred  billion  dollar  budget,"  we  find 
this  is  only  a  start  because  a  large  reser- 
voir of  other  billions  of  authorized  funds 
is  available  to  him. 

David  Lawrence,  the  noted  columnist, 
appropriately  asks,  "How  long  can  the 
Pederal  Government  continue  each  year 
to  spend  far  more  than  its  collects  in 
taxes  from  the  citizens?"  This  is  truly 
the  "great  query." 

A  comparison  of  our  free  spending  fig- 
ures and  annual  receipts  is  made  in  the 
following  articles  by  Mr.  Lawrence: 
"Great  Qtjkrt"  roE  Grzat  Society 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Perhaps  in  these  days  of  the  Great  Society 
it  Is  not  inappropriate  to  propound  the 
"great  query."    It  is  this: 

How  long  can  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tinue each  year  to  spend  far  raon  than  it 
collects  in  taxes  or  otherrecelpts  from  the 
citizens?  ^0 

For  6  consecutive  years,  the  amount  of 
money  spent  by  the  Pederal  Government  will 
have  l)een  consldrably  in  excess  of  the  flow 
of  tax  funds  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  during  the 
same  period. 

No  private  business  could  keep  going  Into 
the  red  every  year  and  survive.  The  Govern- 
ment Is  suppxised  to  be  different.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  expected  to  t>elieve  that  the 
U.S.  Treasury's  line  of  credit  is  unlimited 
and  that  confidence  in  the  dollar  will  not 
diminish  no  matter  what  the  figures  show. 

After  describing  the  coming  budget  as  a 
plan  of  action,  President  Johnson  reiterates 
m  the  budget  message  submitted  to  Congress 
his  assurances  for  a  Utopian  era.  He  says,  ■ 
"The  Great  Society  must  be  a  bold 
society.  •  •  •  The  Great  Society  must  be 
a  oc»npasslonate  society.  •  •  •  Ttxe  Great 
Society  must  t>e  an  efficient  society." 

But  nowhere  does  Johnson  say  that  the 
Great  Society  must  be  a  solvent  society.    He 
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takes  Jt  for  granted  It  always  win  remain  bo. 
Many  a  nation  In  world  history  has 
proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  It  can 
spend  more  than  it  takes  in  only  to  And 
sooner  or  later  that  public  confidence  brealcs 
down  and  an  Inflationary  epoch  ensues. 

The  moet  perplejcing  aspect  at  the  Presi- 
dent's new  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
begins  July  1.  1966.  Is  In  the  claim  that  the 
new  budget  Is  less  than  $100  billion.  But  Is 
it?  Senator  Hahht  Byrd,  Democrat  of  Vir- 
ginia, chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, points  out  that  approximately  $100 
billion  authorized  in  previous  years  Is  avail- 
able for  spending  outside  the  new  budget 
and  that  the  total  amount  of  money  that  the 
Government  will  be  authorized  to  spend  will 
be  around  $200  billion. 

Any  President  can  come  up  with  a  budget 
of  slightly  less  than  $100  billion  for  each  of 
the  next  several  years  and  get  headlines  im- 
plying that  the  actual  budget  has  been  kept 
within  the  $100-biUion  figure.  Thia  U  be- 
cause the  reservoir  of  authorizations  frcan 
previous  years  can  be  used. 

But  here  Is  how  the  actual  cash  has  flowed 
In  and  out  of  the  Treasury  In  the  last  4  fiscal 
years: 

The  spending  amounted  to  $99.5  billion 
In  1961.  which  was  $2.3  billion  more  than  was 
received. 

In  1962,  $107.7  billion  was  spent  and  $101.9 
billion  collected  In  taxes  and  other  receipts. 

In  1963,  $113.8  billion  was  spent  and  the 
receipts  were  $109.7  billion. 

In  1964,  spending  totaled  $120.3  billion, 
and  $115.5  billion  was  collected. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1965.  the  outlook  is  that 
$121.4  billion  will  be  spent  and  only  $117.4 
billion  collected. 

The  Indications  are  that  for  fiscal  year  1966, 
which  runs  from  July  1.  1965.  to  June  30, 
1966.  expenditures  will  be  »i27.4  billion  and 
receipts  will   be   $123.5   billion. 

So  the  announced  plan  to  keep  the  budget 
below  $100  billion  doesn't  tell  the  whole 
story. 

People  generally  have  faith  in  the  solvency 
of  their  own  government.  They  think  that. 
In  the  long  run.  the  economy  somehow  will 
be  given  a  stimulus  and  that  tax  receipts 
will  groW^ln  such  voliune  as  to  offset  ex- 
penditures. But,  unfortunately,  the  trend 
»^  may  go  the  other  way.  The  spending,  to  be 
,♦  sure.  Is  growing  larger  and  larger  each  year, 
and  money  is  being  spent  out  of  previous 
years'  appropriations,  along  with  current 
authorizations.  So  the  only  way  to  get  a 
line  on  what's  happening  In  Government  fi- 
nances is  to  watch  the  so-called  "cash 
flow" — the  actual  outflow  of  cash  and  the 
actual  Inflow  of  cash. 

Two  signlflcant  sentences  came  over  the 
news-tickers  Just  a  little  while  after  the 
President  subnutted  his  budget  message  to 
Ck)ngress.    They  read  as  follows: 

"President  Johnson  indicated  that  he  wlU 
ask  Congresf  to  Increase  the  current  debt 
limit  of  $324  bUlion." 

"Interest  on  the  national  debt  Is  one  of 
the  largest  items  in  the  Federal  budget.  For 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  It  will  cost  $11.5  bil- 
lion." 

As  far  back  as  the  days  of  Adam  Smith— 
Who  two  centuries  ago  wrote  "The  Wealth 
of  Nations" — government  after  government 
has  come  a  cropper  because  faith  In  the 
monetary  unit  has  dwindled  and  its  purchas- 
ing power  has  been  seriously  diminished. 
Inflation  usuaJly  has  ensued  as  prices  as  well 
as  wages  have  risen.  If  this  affected  every- 
body in  a  community  at  the  same  time,  the 
transition  would  not  be  as  painfiil  as  It  Is 
when  prices  go  up  faster  than  Individual  In- 
come. So  the  net  result  is  a  cessation  ol 
demand  and  a  recession  or  depression. 


Tradmg  With  tke  Enemj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or    j 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
public  is  necessarily  growing  increasing- 
ly concerned  over  the  questionable 
strength  of  the  administration  position 
vis-a-vis  Red  China,  aE  well  as  the  in- 
consistency of  subsidizing  other  Commu- 
nist governments  while  theoretically 
waging  battle  against  the  Red  interna- 
tional menace. 

Tills  morning's  Chicago  Tribune,  in  a 
most  potent  editorial,  fliscusses  in  some 
depth  the  question  of  trade  and  diplo- 
matic dealings  with  Communist  lands. 

The  editorial  follows: 

TR.^DING  With  the  Enemy 
The  pressure  to  recognize  or  at  least  do 
business  with  Communist  China  is  building 
up.  Even  while  Peiping  denoimces  the 
United  States  as  the  world's  No.  1  public 
enemy.  Red  China  is  putting  out  feelers  for 
Informal  talks  with  the  Washington  "im- 
perialists," and  west  coast  businessmen  are 
trying  to  get  mainland  China  opened  up  for 
trade. 

Significantly,  both  of  these  approaches  are 
receiving  close  study  and  attention  in  Con- 
gress and  in  administration  quarters.  The 
trade  approach  comes  from  the  San  Francisco 
Area  World  Trade  Association,  an  affiliate  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Nor  Is  trade  an  absent  entity  among  the 
Peiping  overtures  advanced  recently  by  Alvin 
Hamilton,  a  Conservative  member  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament. 

As  the  former  Agriculture  Minister.  Hamil- 
ton masterminded  Canada's  first  huge  wheat 
sale  to  Communist  China.  When  he  returned 
after  more  than  a  month's  visit  in  Peiping 
late  In  December,  Hamilton  dropped  in  on 
Washington  to  spread  the  word  quietly  that 
the  Mao  Tse-tung  regime  might  be  interested 
In  a  "nondlplomatic  dialog"  with  certain 
Americans  about  trade  as  well  as  the  anti- 
Communist  war  in  South  Vietnam  and  rela- 
tions with  Formosa  and  South  Korea. 

Hamilton's  unannounced  meetings  with 
key  Senators  were  arranged  by  the  State  De- 
partment. The  Senators  also  were  Informed 
that  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  favored 
the  proposal  of  such  an  "Informal"  dialog 
with  Red  China.  As  for  trade,  Hamilton  re- 
ported that  Premier  Chou  En-lai  expressed 
particular  interest  in  obtaining  American  in- 
dustrial equipment  and  surplus  grain,  as  weU 
as  other  commodities. 

To  Senator  George  Aikbn,  Republican,  of 
Vermont.  Hamilton  expressed  the  opinion 
that  "it  will  be  only  a  relatively  short  time 
before  your  country  will  be  trading  with 
Communist  China.  That's  Inevitable  be- 
cause of  the  growing  pressure  by  your  busi- 
ness people,  particularly  on  the  west  coast." 
The  San  Francisco  business  group  wants 
what  it  calls  a  normalization  of  relations 
with  Red  China  to  avaU  themselves  of  "beck- 
oning and  rewarding  initiatives."  These 
traders,  in  their  report,  assert  there  has  been 
a  complete  breakdown  of  the  American  policy 
to  isolate  Red  China  economically  and  pollti- 
caUy. 

They  report  that  commerce  between  main- 
land China  and  the  non-Communist  world  is 
growing  at  a  considerable  pace.    In  the  first 
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8  months  of  1964.  they  said,  figures  show  a 
"steady  increase"  In  British-Chinese  trade 
Australia.  Canada.  Argentina,  and  Prance  are 
also  among  those  trading  with  Peiping. 

What  the  west  coast  traders  want  is  a 
chance  to  get  their  hands  on  a  potential 
market  of  700  million  Chinese,  now  beiuo 
tapped  by  their  world  rivals.  Nor  are  thpy 
alone.  You  can  hear  the  same  pitch  in  Chi- 
cago from  many  businessmen  engaged  in 
trade  with  the  Orient. 

What  we  don't  hear  is  any  expressed  con- 
cern about  doing  business  with  a  Commurjiot 
regime  that  fought  us  in  Korea,  backs  our 
Communist  opponents  in  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam,  tries  to  sabotage  every  American 
policy  in  Africa  and  Latin  America,  and 
wants  to  bury  the  American  free  enterprise 
system. 

Administration  officials  describe  the  .San 
Francisco  report  as  an  interesting  straw  in 
the  wind,  but  profess  no  Interest  in  altering 
policy  toward  Red  China  while  the  Vietnam- 
ese war  is  unresolved.  Pressure  from  the 
west  coast  traders  can  be  much  more  than  a 
straw  if  Dean  Rusk  Is  Interested  In  pursuing 
Informal  talks  with  Mao  Tse-tung.  These 
could  point  the  way  to  appeasement  and  a 
Chinese  Munich. 


Flags  Again  Flying  in  Front  of 
Union  Station 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday,  February  1.  1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral of  our  colleagues.  Including  Georce 
Fallon,  Samuel  Friedel,  Clarence  Long, 
and  I,  commute  daily  from  our  homes 
in  Baltimore.  Leaving  Union  Station  for 
the  House  Office  Building,  we  never  failed 
to  be  thrilled  by  the  sight  of  the  flacs 
flying  in  Columbus  Circle  Plaza,  with  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol  in  the  background. 

Then  one  day  we  noticed  that  the  flans 
and  the  poles  were  gone.  A  week  or  more 
passed  and  they  had  not  been  put  back 
in  place  and  we  inquired  about  them. 
We  were  informed  that  after  more  than 
50  years  there,  their  condition  was  such 
that  they  had  to  be  taken  down.  After 
expressing  concern  at  their  removal, 
action  was  taken. 

The  chill  January  wind  reddened  the 
faces  of  the  group  assembled  on  the 
Columbus  Circle  Plaza  at  the  base  of  the 
flagpoles  In  front  of  one  of  Washington's 
landmarks — Union  Station.  They  were 
gathered  to  officially  observe  the  restora- 
tion of  the  three  poles  which  had  been 
removed  because  they  had  deteriorattd 
beyond  the  point  of  repair,  after  stand- 
ing proudly  in  their  original  posit  ins 
for  better  than  half  a  century. 

Since  the  three  flagpoles  are  on  Gov- 
ernment property,  their  restoration  w  ..s 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  National  Park 
Service.  Regional  Director  T.  Sutt  >ii 
Jett  inaugurated  the  action  which  cul- 
minated in  flags  once  again  being  raised 
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to  fly  in  front  of  Union  Station,  as  they 
had  for  so  many  years  before. 

\\1ien  It  was  announced  in  July  1964 
that  new  poles  would  be  wected  to  re- 
place those  which  had  been  removed, 
many  persons,  in  many  walks  of  life,  evi- 
denced great  interest  because  of  their 
feeling  that  these  three  poles  had  added 
greatly  to  the  beauty  and  impressiveness 
of  the  plaza.  Work  on  the  project  was 
started  early  in  August  and  carried  on 
to  completion  during  the  next  5  months. 

In  brief  ceremonies  on  Friday,  Jan- 
uarj  15,  1965,  those  who  had  shared  such 
a  great  interest  In  seeing  the  poles  re- 
stored, stood  silently  while  an  honor 
guard  from  the  Military  District  of 
Washington  solemnly  raised  the  flags  to 
the  strains  of  the  national  anthem 
played  by  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Band. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Jett  there  were 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  of  West 
Virginia;  Congressman  George  H.  Fal- 
lon, of  Maryland;  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  M. 
Duke,  District  of  Columbia  Commission- 
er; Mr.  C.  R.  Van  Horn  and  Mr.  B.  J. 
Vivl  ;no,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road and  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  respec- 
tively; Mr.  C.  W.  Shaw,  Jr.,  manager  of 
the  Washington  Terminal  Co.,  which 
operates  Union  Station,  and  his  immedi- 
ate predecessor,  Mr.  A.  W.  Johnston,  now 
regional  manager.  Eastern  Region. 
B.  &  O.  Railroad;  Col.  George  Webb  and 
Mr.  Whitney  Irons,  representing  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  Society  of  the  Order 
of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America; 
members  of  the  Metropohtan  Police  De- 
partment; and  a  number  of  railroad  and 
Union  Station  representatives.  It  was 
my  privilege  also  to  be  present. 

Not  only  these,  but  travelers  and  pass- 
ers-by, who  stood  under  the  Union  Sta- 
tion portico  and  once  again  enjoyed  an 
unsuipassed  view  of  the  Capitol  dome 
beyond  the  gleaming  white  poles  from 
whirh  flew  the  flags  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

They  said  It  was  the  cold  north  wind 
that  reddened  faces  and  hands  of  those 
who  stood  in  quiet  reverence.  But  none 
said  it  was  the  wind,  only  the  wind,  that 
cau5ed  eyes  to  fill  and  glisten  as  the 
glo:  :ous  colors  rose  toward  the  gray  and 
win:  ry  sky.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  nor 
wa^  there  any  need. 


Lead  and  Zinc:  Important  Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  vaumnA 
r."  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  21, 1965 

Air.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Co;  .mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
ia;rs,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Aspinall]  in  connection  with  the  im- 
Po.;ance  of  giving  attention  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  position  of  the  do- 
me-tic  lead  and  zinc  Industries. 


While  I  have  been  reserving  Judgment 
as  to  the  form  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  undertake  to  encourage 
and  stabilize  the  domestic  production  of 
lead  and  zinc,  I  believe  it  essential,  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  defense,  that 
we  not  permit  these  industries  to  deteri- 
orate— or,  for  that  matter,  any  of  the 
domestic  mineral  industries  having 
strategic  Importance. 

The  current  problems  of  the  domestic 
lead  and  zinc  producers  deserve  a  full 
and  sympathetic  hearing  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  legislation  being  introduced 
today  would  seem  to  provide  a  sound 
basis  for  discussion,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
ttiat  all  segments  of  the  domestic  indus- 
try, as  well  as  all  Federal  agencies  having 
an  interest  In  lead  and  zinc,  will  be  pro- 
vided an  early  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  as  to  the  most  practicable 
course  which  might  be  taken  in  the  In- 
terest of  maintenance  of  a  healthy  do- 
mestic industry  in  this  field. 


Tragic  Sacrifices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  1.  1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ratio 
of  workers  deciding  to  retire  before 
reaching  65  years  of  age  has  increased 
each  year  since  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
first  became  available  to  women  in  1956. 
The  percentage  of  women  choosing  re- 
duced retirement  benefits  each  year  has 
risen  from  12  percent  In  1956  to  66  per- 
cent in  1964. 

The  opportunity  for  early  retirement 
became  available  to  men  In  1961.  Thirty 
percent  of  those  retiring  accepted  lower 
benefits  that  year,  47  percent  in  1962.  48 
percent  In  1963.  and  49  percent  in  1964. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Secu- 
rity points  out  in  its  recent  report  that 
reduced  benefits  represent  great  sacri- 
fices for  many  who  accept  them.  On 
the  whole  recipients  of  reduced  benefits 
get  $78  in  monthly  payments  compared 
to  $103  paid  full  beneficiaries.  In  many 
cases  this  cut  is  more  than  the  retiree 
can  afford  to  give  up  if  he  is  to  avoid 
accepting  welfare  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  aware  that  the  re- 
duced benefits  represent  actuarial  deter- 
minations of  what  can  be  paid  per  month 
for  more  months  without  exceeding  the 
total  expected  payments  to  a  worker  who 
waits  until  65. 

-  But  the  end  result  seems  unfortunate 
to  me.  It  demonstrates  the  great  desire 
of  many  people  to  retire  earlier  than  65. 
certainly.  But  I  wonder  to  what  extent 
it  demonstrates  compulsion  as  well.  How 
many  workers  electing  reduced  retire- 
ments feel  they  can't  go  on,  that  their 
employers  wont  let  them,  that  automa- 
tion has  taken  their  Jobs,  that  their 
health  won't  stand  it,  and  so  forth? 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Secu- 
rity has  called  for  an  inquiry  into  this 
aspect  of  early  retirement  and  the  sacri- 


fices the  present  law  compels.  I  laape 
the  Social  Security  Administration  makes 
the  inquiry  promptly  and  makes  the  In- 
formation readily  available.  In  the  face 
of  the  demonstrably  great  desire  and 
need  of  Americans  to  retire  before  65, 
I  feel  that  a  system  which  penalizes  so 
many  persons  so  severely  cannot  claim 
to  be  operating  satisfactorily.  Changes 
will  have  to  come. 

The  following  is  a  press  release  on  this 
suhject  which  I  issued: 

Tragic  Sacsitices 

Washington. — Has  65  become  too  old  to 
retire? 

Is  the  Etrain  of  earning  a  living  getting 
to  be  too  great  for  men  reaching  their  early 
sixties? 

Almost  kalf  the  men  who  retired  last  year 
took  cuts  in  their  social  security  benefits  In 
ordo-  to  quit  before  they  reached  65.  Rep- 
resentative John  D.  Dinoeu.,  Democrat,  of 
Michigan's  leth  DUtrict,  said  today. 

These  cuts  went  too  deep,  many  fear. 

The  averafs  early  retiree  gets  only  STS  in 
benefits  for  each  $103  paid  someome  in  sim- 
ilar drcimistancee  who  works  until  he  Is  65 
years  old. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security 
warns  that  lower  benefits  now  being  accepted 
in  many  cases  wont  keep  them  off  welfare 
in  future  years. 

"These  are  tragic  penalties,"  Representative 
DiNGEU.  said.  "A  basic  aim  of  social  secur- 
ity always  has  been  to  pay  benefits  which 
would  keep  retirees  oB  welfare." 

To  give  early  retirees  a  better  break  the 
council  urges  Congress  to  modify  the  method 
of  computing  each  individual's  benefit 
"base."  But  this  wont  help  all,  the  Coun- 
cil  warns. 

"I  was  one  of  the  original  advocates  of  per- 
mitting men  to  retire  at  the  age  of  62," 
Representative  Dingell  said.  "This  change 
became  law  only  4  years  ago.  In  1961. 

"Acceptance  was  Immediate;  30  percent  the 
first  year,  47  percent  the  second  year.  Of 
the  2,500,000  men  who  went  on  social  secur- 
ity benefit  rolls  during  the  first  3  years  of 
this  program,  more  than  1  million  retired 
early  In  spite  of  the  sacrifices  the  present  j 
law  demands. 

"The  prompt  change  reflects  almost  uni- 
versal feeling  that  any  man  who  has  worked 
steadily  ought  to  be  able  to  qiUt  at  about  age 
60  If  he  wants  to. 

"The  United  States  is  certainly  rich 
enough  to  afford  this. 

"But  the  sacrlflce  many  are  making  Is 
tragic.  The  pressures  on  some  men  to  retire 
must  be  very  great. 

"Some  early  retirees  are  being  displaced  by 
automation,  I  suppose;  some  doubtless  feel 
they  cant  meet  competition  frc»n  younger 
men;  and  I  expect  some  are  being  forced  to 
retire  by  their  employers.  I  have  heard  of 
cases  in  which  employer  have  made  up  benefit 
losses,  but  these  have  been  exceptions. 

"Many  men  retire  early  to  save  their 
health. 

"I  think  the  first  thing  we  must  do  Is  to 
find  out  more  of  the  reasons  behind  early 
retirement,  and  how  great  these  sacrifices 
really  are.  Social  security  Isensflts  for  man 
and  wife  replace  71  percent  of  a  $150  a 
month  income,  only  52  percent  of  a  $350  a 
month  Income,  and  just  31  percent  of  a  $600 
a  month  Income.    Is  this  fair?    Or  necessary? 

"We  need  to  know  how  many  retirees  are 
getting  out  voluntarily,  how  laany  feel  forced 
to  quit,  how  many  of  these  men  actually 
have  worked  only  occasionally  In  recent 
years.  Desire  for  earUer  retirement  U  too 
great  for  Congress  to  ignore. 

"The  proportion  of  women  accepting  re- 
duced benefits  in  order  to  retire  early  la  even 
greater  than  men.  64  percent.  Their  reasons 
vary.    Some  are  retiring  from  Jobs,  emne  ac- 
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ceptlng  d^>endents'  allowances,  some  are 
widows,  etc.  Nearly  all  men  retiring  on  re- 
duced benefits  are  former  workers." 


Cardinal  WyszynsJa  Assails  Naa 
Trial  Cutoff 


February  i 


Increased  Interest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n^LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
realize  that  the  effectiveness  of  our  Gov- 
ernment depends  in  large  measure  on  a 
healthy  political  atmosphere.  We  fur- 
ther recosmize  that  a  healthy  political 
atmosphere  is  based  on  consistent  inter- 
est from  the  public.  I  am  pleased  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  January  21  edition  of 
the  Advertiser,  published  In  Dolton.  HI., 
emphasizing  an  Increase  in  interest  in 
local.  State,  and  National  Government 
affairs  on  behalf  of  part  of  the  citizens 
of  south  suburban  Cook  County. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Increased  Interest 
Among  the  many  encouraging  signs  now 
appearing  Is  one  sure  to  arouse  interest  every- 
where. We  are  referring  to  a  very  marked 
increase  In  interest  In  our  local.  State,  and 
National  government  affairs. 

Here  wltliln  our  local  government  this  in- 
terest Is  being  manifested  in  Increased  public 
attendance  at  broad  meetings.  In  many  in- 
stances this  Interest  stems  from  the  Issue  at 
hand.  Residents,  anxious  to  protect  their 
property  Investments  and  the  neighborhood 
usually  appear  in  force,  especially  at  zoning 
OJT  rezonlng  hearings.  Contrary  to  the  opin- 
ions of  many,  this  Is  a  good  sign  for  Mr.  Citi- 
zen has  the  right,  and  the  duty  to  either  pro- 
test or  approve  any  measure  deslgnedwto 
change  the  status  of  the  neighborhood  where 
he  resides. 

We  note  In  latest  reports  that  regular  board 
meetings  are  being  quite  well  attended. 
Wasn't  too  long  ago  three  was  a  crowd  at  the 
average  board  meeting. 

The  place  to  discuss  the  Issues  at  hand  Is. 
in  oxir  opinion,  at  these  board  meetings  where 
everyone  Is  given  the  opportunity  to  lay  his 
case  before  the  board  members.  This  privi- 
lege is  extended  at  every  regular  meeting. 
This  enables  the  citizen  to  make  plain  his 
opinions  and  this,  we  believe,  is  much  better 
than  discussing  the  matter  over  the  back 
fence  or  over  the  telephone  or  In  smaU  groups 
since  it  Is  quite  generally  accepted  that  a 
story  may  start  Into  circulation  but  by  the 
time  It  makes  the  rounds,  one  might  not  be 
able  to  recognize  it  after  the  critics  add  their 
say-so. 

And  the  interest  In  local  affairs  seems  to 
be  spilling  over  Into  State  and  National  af- 
fairs for  conversations  with  a  great  many  of 
our  friends  and  acquaintances  leads  us  to- 
ward the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Average  Citizen 
has  a  far  greater  grasp  of  Issues  than  one 
might  suspect. 

And  it  Is  because  many  of  our  folks  care- 
fully watch  the  trend  of  the  times  that  the 
two-party  system  In  ovu-  country  works  quite 
well  because  Mr.*Voter  can  change  his  vote 
any  time  he  wants  to.  Nobody  can  stop  him 
from  doing  Just  that. 

That  Is  why.  whether  they  like  to  admit  It 
or  not,  politicians  have  wide-open  ears  for 
any  change  in  public  opinion. 

And  so  we  urge  many  more  of  you  to  take 
an  Interest  in  local  board  meetings.  You 
are  sure  to  learn  that  governing  a  vUlage 
Isn't  the  easiest  Job  In  the  world. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  Njrw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAI*  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  include  herewith 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  for  January  27.  relative  to 
Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  of  Poland, 
who  has  voiced  his  protest  against  the 
20-year  statute  of  limitations  on  trials 
of  Nazi  war  criminals. 

This  follows  the  petition  which  a  num- 
ber of  Members  of  Congress,  Including 
myself,  sent  a  few  days  ago  to  the  West 
Genn£m  Legislature,  asking  that  this 
statute  of  limitations  be  extended. 

The  article  follows: 
Cardinai,  Wtsztnski  AssAn.s  Nazi  Trial  Cut- 

oft:  It  Is  Not  Yet  Time  To  Forgive.  Says 

Primate  or  Poland 

(By  David  Halberstem) 
Warsaw,  January  26.— Stefan  Cardinal 
Wyszynskl,  the  Roman  OathoUc  Primate  of 
Poland,  has  Joined  in  thte  country's  protest 
against  a  20-year  statute  of  limitations  on 
trials  of  Nazi  war  crlmlnalg.  The  statute  goes 
in*o  force  May  8  imless  modified. 

The  Cardinal  has  often  crttlclzed  Poland's 
Commimist  Government.  His  action  under- 
scored the  breadth  of  feeling  in  Poland 
against  the  cutoff  date. 

In  an  address  Sunday  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Jacob,  in  subiu-ban  Oohota,  the  Cardinal 
said:  "The  time  to  forgive  and  forget  Is  not 
yet  ripe.  The  devU  that  flourished  must  be 
torn  out  by  the  roots." 

The  cardinal  appealed  against  any  mora- 
torium on  the  war  crimes  and  said:  "We 
know  that  Just  punishment  cannot  be 
meted  out  in  the  face  of  the  enormity  of  the 
crimes.  But  there  is  still  eternal  punish- 
ment." 

Cardlnay  Wyszynskl's  speech  coincided 
with  a  mounting  wave  of  protest  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Nazi  war  crimes,  a  deeply  emo- 
tional Issue  for  many  Poles. 

West  Germany  has  given  no  official  indica- 
tion that  the  20-year  limit  on  war-crimes 
prosecution  might  be  extended.  However 
on  January  18,  Morris  B.  Abram.  president  of 
the  American  Jewish  Cottunlttee,  said  the 
German  Justice  Minister,  Iwald  Bucher,  had 
conceded  the  statute  might  be  extended 
without  violating  the  Constitution. 

In  recent  days,  there  has  been  a  series  of 
public  protests  on  the  German  statute  of 
limitations. 

A  fourth-grade  student  recently  came 
home  from  school,  asked  his  father  for  a 
postcard,  and  announced  that  the  entire 
school  was  sending  protest  messages  to  Bonn. 
About  2,000  students  attended  a  demon- 
stration at  the  Warsaw  Polytechnic. 

The  number  of  Poles  killed  by  the  Ger- 
mans during  the  occupation  is  widely 
thought  to  be  about  6  million— more  than 
half  of  them  Polish  Jews. 

The  Nazis  maintained  mass  extermination 
centers  such  as  Treblinka  and  Auschwitz  in 
Poland.  There  are  reminders  of  the  Nazi 
presence  in  almost  every  Poltsh  city. 

More  than  100  plaques  mark  sites  where 
Germans  murdered  Poles  in  Warsaw.  A 
small  section  of  a  wall  that  remained  after 
the  razing  of  the  ghetto  still  stands. 

The  general  position  of  the  Poles  is  that 
the  Nazi  crimes  were  so  heinous  and  so  far 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  man  that  there 


la  no  such  thing  as  a  statute  of  limitations 
OfflclalB  say   that  their  archives  contain 
evidence   against   up  to   10.000   unpunished 
war  crtmlnals. 


A  Cut  in  Farm  Income  Wonld  Worsen 
the  Lot  of  the  Invisible  Poor  in  Rural 
Areas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OP  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  February  1.  1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
attention  has  been  given  lately  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  war  on  poverty.  I  hope 
that  my  fellow  Members,  In  considering 
agricultural  legislation  to  aid  the  Na- 
tion's farmers,  will  not  forget  that  pov- 
erty is  a  rural  problem,  as  well  as  an 
urban  one. 

The  Welfare  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, in  a  study  published  last  September, 
termed  the  rural  low-income  families  as 
"the  invisible  poor."  I  recommend  this 
report,  entitled  "Family  Income  and  Re- 
lated Characteristics  Among  Low-In- 
come Counties  and  States,"  to  my  fellow 
Members,  for  it  shows  clearly  the  extent 
to  which  poverty  affects  rural  America. 

The  report  states: 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
urban  masses  of  the  poor  where  70  percent 
of  the  Nation's  population  is  concentrated 
and  where  by  income  measures  some  54  per- 
cent of  the  poor  families  are  located.  In  the 
noniu-ban  areas  with  30  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, 46  percent  of  the  poor  families  are 
dispersed  over  a  broad  geographic  area.  Al- 
though heavily  concentrated  in  the  South- 
east, slgnlgflcant  poverty  pockets  are  also 
found  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  the  Dakotas, 
and  Alaska. 

The  study  goes  on  to  say  that  in  some 
rural  counties,  where  there  is  a  large 
number  of  low-Income  families,  the  in- 
dications point  toward  a  continuation  of 
poverty  in  the  future.    It  further  says: 

There  is  no  one  program  which  could  be 
devised  which  would  meet  the  needs  of  these 
withering  county  imits  with  their  low  gross 
population  and  low  Income.     This  Is  a  v;ist 
country  where  pressures  for  attention  and 
action  are  more  likely  to  come  from  urban 
areas  since  the  factors  leading  to  a  concen- 
trated voice  for  help  are  present  •   •    •  sum- 
cient  numbers  for  an  aggregate  appeal;  prox- 
imity on  the  part  of  the  poor  to  informa- 
tion about  the  relative  differences  between 
haves  and  have  nots;  proximity  to  the  ma- 
jority population,  who  have  concern  as  well 
as  fear  of  possible  consequences;  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  plight  of  the  poor  to  become 
visible    to    civic    and    polrtlcal    leadership. 
The  poor  In  the  nonurbanlzed  county  units. 
remote  from  the  mainstream  of  national  in- 
terest, are  likely  to  continue  as  the  invisible 
poor. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  "invisible 
poor"  will  not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Con- 
gress, remain  the  forgotten  poor.  As  the 
report  correctly  states,  "no  one  program" 
offers  the  solution  to  rural  poverty. 
That  is  why  it  is  vital,  If  the  war  on  pov- 
erty is  to  have  a  real  meaning  for  all  the 
Nation,  that  the  Congress  enact  legisla- 
tion this  session  to  insm-e  farmers  against 
a  loss  in  income. 
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On  the  surface,  poverty  may  seem  to  be 
predominately  an  urban  problem.  Doubt- 
less this  Is  because  the  evUs  of  poverty 
In  tlie  cities  come  to  light  more  dramati- 
cally than  in  rural  areas.  But,  as  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  report 
shows,  rural  poverty  is  a  very  real  prob- 
lem. Using  1960  Federal  census  figm-es, 
the  study  makes  this  highly  significant 
analysis: 

T.iking  an  annual  income  of  93,000  as  a  di- 
viding line  between  families  in  poverty  and 
thOEi"  not  In  poverty,  the  chances  of  being 
poor  in  1959  were  roughly  12  in  100  among 
urban  white  families  In  the  North  and  West 
and  18  In  100  in  the  South.  For  white  fam- 
ilies in  the  riiral  nonfarm  areas,  the  risk 
of  poverty  ranged  from  16  to  23  in  100  in  the 
two  northern  regions  and  the  West  -and 
reached  35  In  the  South.  For  white  famUies 
living  on  farms  the  chances  in  100  were  from 
28  to  42  in  three  of  the  regions  and  52  in 
the  South. 

In  other  words,  no  matter  what  the 
section  of  the  Nation,  the  chances  of 
poverty  were — and,  I  am  sure,  still  are — 
greater  among  white  fanning  families 
tha  n  among  white  vu^ban  families.  More- 
over, the  report  adds  that  nonwhite  fam- 
ilies living  on  farms  are  at  "the  very  bot- 
tom' insofar  as  income  distribution  is 
concerned. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
results  of  a  poll  published  In  the  De- 
cember 5, 1964,  issue  of  Wallaces  Parmer. 
It  indicates  concern  among  Iowa  farmers 
on  this  subject.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  only  17  percent  of  those  polled 
thought  most  farmers  are  getting  along 
"fairly  well"  economically. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
hereby  include  the  article  from  Wallaces 
Farmer: 

W.^Li-ACES  Farmer  Poll — What  Farmers  Sat 
About  Income 

Low  market  prices  and  rising  costs  of  sup- 
plies and  equipment  have  kept  a  squeeze  on 
farm  income  in  recent  years.  Opinions  vary 
greatly  as  to  just  how  severe  the  squeeze  is. 

We've  heard  reports  from  farmers  of  stag- 
gering dollar  losses — especiaUy  in  cattle  feed- 
Ir.e  On  the  other  hand,  USDA  reports  that 
to.  U  net  farm  Income  in  1963  was  up  from 
the  year  before,  and  that  it  has  risen  slowly 
bi.:  steadily  since  1960. 

How  well  are  farmers  doing?  To  get  a  good 
fample  of  farmer  opinions,  Wallaces  Farmer 
Poll  put  the  following  question  to  Iowa 
l.t.nn  men  in  October: 

"We  hear  conflicting  reports  as  to  how  well 
f.'rmers  are  doing  financially.  How  do  you 
Icr'.  farmers  are  doing  In  general?  Check 
the  statement  that  comes  nearest  to  your 
cjilrdon." 

Percent 
1   Most  farmers  have  net  Incomes  too 

:  w  to  provide  a  good  living 40 

2.  Larger  operators  doing  well.     Smaller 

rperators  having  a  rough  time 43 

3    Most  farmers  are  getting  along  fairly 

well 17 

Mciny  of  the  folks  interviewed  agreed  with 
t:..'  young  Poweshiek  County  farmer  who 
p  nted  out,  "I  think  the  well  established 
ft  liners  are  getting  along  all  right.  But  it's 
Vi.igh  on  those  who  are  trying  to  get  started." 

Part-time  work  Is  apparently  the  salvation 
c  some  farms.  "Small  farmers  are  having 
a  '  ough  time,"  said  a  Greene  County  farmer. 
'  'e  couldn't  possibly  make  it  if  my  wife 
d..;n't  have  a  good  job  In  town." 

Age  made  some  difference  in  how  farmers 
ti.swered    the    question.    Yormger    farmers 


thought  things  looked  a  bit  brighter  than 
some  older  fanners.  Of  those  21  through  34 
years  old,  54  percent  thought  larger  c^iera- 
tors  were  doing  OK  with  small  fanners  get- 
ting hurt  the  most.  Only  26  percent  thought 
all  farmers  had  Incomes  too  low. 

This  compares  with  47  percent  of  farmers 
50  through  64  years  old  who  thought  all 
farmers  had  Incomes  too  low. 

The  larger  the  operator,  the  less  apt  he 
was  to  be  dissatisfied.  Of  farmers  grossing 
less  than  $5,000,  49  percent  said  farm  income 
is  too  low.  Most  of  the  largest  operators, 
those  grossing  $20,000  or  more,  thought  large 
farmers  were  doing  OK  but  agreed  that 
small  operators  were  having  a  rough  time. 
Only  20  percent  of  the  top  Income  group 
thought  farm  income  was  too  low. 

Of  Farm  Bureau  members,  35  percent  an- 
swered "too  low";  48  percent  thought  larger 
farmers  were  getting  along  all  right;  and  17 
percent  thought  most  farmers  were  doing 
well. 

NPO  members  had  a  gloomier  view,  how- 
ever. Of  the  NFO  members,  64  percent 
thought  low  farm  income  was  hvtrting  all 
farmers.  Only  4  percent  felt  that  farmers 
were  getting  along  fairly  welL 

More  Democrats  than  Republicans  thought 
farm  Income  was  too  low  for  all  farmers, 
though  the  difference  politically  was  not 
great.  Of  the  comments  made  by  those  inter- 
viewed, some  were  bitter,  others  more 
philosophical. 

"Depends  on  the  farmer.  I  think  most  are 
gettmg  along  fairly  weU  if  they  are  trymg  to 
manage,"  said  a  Decatur  County  owner. 

"A  man  with  land  and  equipment  paid  for 
never  had  it  so  good."  said  a  Woodbury 
County  farmer.  "There  soon  will  be  a  lot  of 
big  farmers.  The  others  wUl  be  doing  some- 
thing else!" 

"I  haven't  broken  even  In  a  couple  of  years. 
Farmers  have  to  pay  too  much  for  what  they 
buy  in  comparison  to  payment  they  receive." 
Sac  County  farmer. 

A  Palo  Alto  County  farmer  blamed  coets 
for  the  squeeze.  "Our  grain  prices  are  high 
enough,  but  seed  com,  fertilizer,  and  ma- 
chinery prices  are  way  out  of  line.  A  farmer 
has  a  hard  time  making  ends  meet." 

"You  can't  maintain  a  decent  standard  of 
living  today  on  the  average-size  famUy  farm 
without  extra  off-farm  work  to  supplement 
your  Income.  If  you  operate  three  or  foiu: 
average-size  farms,  with  everything  paid  for, 
you  can  make  a  little  money,"  said  a  middle- 
aged  Lucas  County  farmer. 

"All  you  need  to  do  is  look  around.  Farm 
problems  and  Income  speak  for  themselves. 
Most  farms  are  run  by  p)art-tlme  operators. 
Our  young  men  are  getting  other  Jobs.  You 
just  plain  can't  make  a  living  and  pay  your 
bills  on  an  average  size  farm  any  more." 
Older  owner,  Lucas  County. 

What  do  farmers  think  of  future  prospects? 
Wallaces  Farmer  poll   asked  this  question: 

"As  far  as  you  personally  are  concerned,  do 
you  expect  yo\ir  Income  In  the  year  ahead  to 
be  higher  or  lower  than  during  the  past 
year?" 

Percent 

Higher 17 

About  same 66 

Lower 16 

No  opinion 1 

Younger  farmers  were  more  optimistic. 
In  the  21  to  34  age  group,  30  percent  think 
theyTl  have  higher  incomes  next  year;  only 
7  percent  think  their  incomes  will  be  lower. 

More  older  farmers  foresee  lower  incomes, 
however.  Nineteen  percent  of  those  35 
through  49;  19  percent  of  those  50  through 
64;  and  14  percent  of  those  65  or  older  ex- 
pect lower  incomes  in  the  year  ahead. 

The  higher  the  gross  income,  the  more 
apt  the  farmer  was  to  think  that  next  year's 
Incomes  would  be  the  same  or  higher. 

Here's  the  way  members  of  the  major  farm 
organizations  voted: 


[m  percent] 


Bigger 

Same 

Lower 

No   oplnlon. 


Bureau  NFO 

19  21 

65  47 

15  32 

1 

Typical  of  the  comments:  "About  the 
same.  If  I  was  sure  Income  was  going  any 
lower,  I'd  feel  like  quitting." 

"I  wish  I  ooiild  check  'higher'  and  be- 
lieve It.  But  to  be  honest  I  dont  think  I 
can  do  any  better  than  say  'about  the  sazne'," 
reasoned  a  middle-aged  fanner  from 
Poweshiek  County. 

"Maybe  some  farmers  are  having  a  rough 
time,  but  I'm  doing  all  right."  said  a  yoxmg 
Humboldt  County  farmer.  "Some  ot  the  ones 
buying  farms  seem  to  think  they  should  be 
pitied  because  they're  in  debt.  Theyll  have 
a  farm  when  they're  done.  It's  like  working 
for  wages  and  putting  some  in  the  bank." 

"My  Income  has  to  go  higher.  My  ex- 
penses are  getting  highn  every  year,  so  I 
have  to  make  money  to  stay  in  business," 
said  a  farmer  from  Lucas  County. 

"I  hope  the  income  Is  higher.  I  have  an- 
other mouth  to  feed  and  It's  hard  enough  to 
keep  groceries  on  the  table."  Young  father 
of   five  children,   Allamakee  County. 

"I  guess  I'm  an  optimist,"  said  a  young 
Tama  County  farmer.  "I  think  prices  will 
be  higher  so  my  income  should  be  higher, 
too." 

Here's  the  picture  given  by  USDA  in  Its 
latest  income  estii»ates.  In  1963,  Iowa  farm- 
ers had  a  total  net  farm  Inooma  of  $5,052 
per  farm.  U.S.  average  was  $3,643  per  farm. 
Total  net  farsi  IncooM  includes  the  value 
of  changes  In  invantoriea. 

Preliminary  estimates  for  1964  indicate 
that  net  Income  realized  by  farmers  wiU  aver- 
age about  the  same  or  slightly  lilfhnr  than 
1963. 

USDA  economists  don't  foresee  much 
change  in  1965.  They  expect  realized  net 
farm  income  to  average  about  the  same  as 
1963-64  or  very  slightly  higher.  Cash  re- 
ceipts from  fram  marketings  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products  will  probably  be  higher  In 
1965.  And  Government  payments  to  farmers 
will  likely  raise,  though  not  as  much  as 
they  increased  from  1963  to  1964.  These  In- 
creases are  expected  to  be  equalized  by  a  con- 
tinued Increase  in  production  and  operating 
expenses. 


Award  to  Western  G>Ilege  for  Womeo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
Institute  of  International  Education 
staged  a  most  impressive  event  in  which 
a  citation  was  awarded  "to  the  Western 
College  for  Women,  Oxford,  Ohio.  This 
institution  was  one  of  the  first  to  become 
aware  of  the  broad  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  international  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  education  and  it  is  indeed  fitting 
that  it  be  recognized  for  its  significant 
contribution  toward  this  program.  As 
further  tribute  to  the  college,  and  in  the 
desire  to  call  this  award  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  I  include  the  following 
in  the  Congressional  Recoro. 

The  citation  follows: 


A390 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


Fehmary  i 


1965 
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Institute  of  International  Education  and 
TBE  Reader's  Digest  Foundation  Citation 
to  an  Educational  Institution  for  Dis- 
tinguished Service  in  International  Ed- 
ucation 

To  the  Western  College  for  Women,  a  pio- 
neer among  liberal  arts  Institutions  In  the 
development  of  International  education  pro- 
grams, the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion and  the  Reader's  Digest  Foundation  pre- 
sent their  award  for  distinguished  service. 

Conscious  of  its  responsibility  to  educate 
its  students  to  live  in  an  ever  more  inter- 
dependent world,  the  Western  College  for 
Women  undertook  a  decade  ago  to  transform 
Itself  Into  a  center  of  international  educa- 
tion. It  has  revised  its  curriculum  to  present 
an  Intercultiirally  oriented  program  of  higher 
studies.  It  has  Internationalized  Its  faculty, 
until  nearly  half  are  nationals  of  other  lands, 
and  the  majority  have  lived  and  studied  in 
every  major  area  of  the  world. 

Western  College  for  Women  has  encour- 
aged its  students  to  study  abroad.  In  recent 
years  as  many  as  10  percent  of  the  student 
body  have  taken  simuner  study  toxu-s  to  non- 
Western  areas  under  the  direction  of  quali- 
fied faculty  members.  It  has  sought  to  en- 
roll well-qualified  foreign  students  through  a 
program  of  increased  scholarships  and  as- 
sistantshlps  and  by  cooperating  with  educa- 
tional exchange  agencies.  More  than  10 
percent  of  the  student  body  now  comes  from 
foreign  lands. 

Today  the  world  perspective  has  been  in- 
tegrated Into  all  aspects  of  campus  life,  aca- 
demic and  extra  currlcular,  at  Western  Col- 
lege for  Women  In  a  program  which  Is  unique 
not  only  In  purpose  and  concept  but  also 
In  that  it  has  been  developed  out  of  the  col- 
lege's own  modest  resources. 

The  HE  and  the  Reader's  Digest  Founda- 
tion are  proud  to  give  this  recognition  to  the 
Western  College  for  Women  for  the  original- 
ity and  quality  of  Its  international  educa- 
tional program. 

The  award  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Herrick  B. 
Young,  president  of  the  college. 


son-in-law,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hock- 
muth  of  Marsiialltown,  Iowa.  I  am  sure 
those  who  have  known  and  worked  with 
Dr.  Hancher  Join  with  me  in  expressing 
sympathy  and  regret  upon  his  death. 


Death  of  Dr.  Virgil  M.  Hancher,  Former 
President  of  the  University  of  Iowa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  read  this  morning 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Virgil  M.  Hancher,  who  was  for  24 
years  president  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
at  Iowa  City.  Dr.  Hancher  was  widely 
known  as  an  educator,  and  he  con- 
tributed much  to  the  State  of  Iowa  dur- 
ing the  time  he  served  as  president  of  the 
University  of  Iowa.  In  addition  to  his 
long  and  successful  career  as  an  educa- 
tor, he  served  his  country  well  several 
years  ago  as  an  alternate  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations. 

His  death  yesterday  in  New  Delhi, 
India,  where  he  was  acting  as  an  educa- 
tional consultant  for  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, comes  as  a  shock  to  me,  as  I  am  sure 
it  does  to  the  many  persons  who  are 
familiar  with  Dr.  Hancher's  contributions 
to  higher  education  in  Iowa  and  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  sincere  con- 
dolences to  Dr.  Hancher's  daughter  and 


A  Very   Great   Man   Has   Gone  to  His 
Reward    | 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF   KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  herewith  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Very  Great  Man  Has  Gone  to 
His  Reward,"  which  appeared  in  the 
January  25,  1965,  issue  of  the  Madison- 
ville  Messenger,  of  Madisonville,  Ky. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
A  Veht  Great  Man  Has  Gome  to  His  Reward 

The  stout,  courageous  heart  of  Winston 
ChurchUl  has  pumped  its  last  and  you  can 
almost  see  this  great  man  striding  up  a  %un- 
llt  avenue  to  immortality,  waving  the  famous 
V-for-victory  sign  to  admiring  millions. 

Seldom  Is  the  printed  word  inadequate  to 
any  momentous  occasion — solemn  or  joyful. 
But  only  the  eloquence  and  the  stirring  voice 
of  Winnie  himself  could  adequately  portray 
the  emotions  of  the  free  world  today — the 
sadness  that  he  is  no  longer  with  us,  the 
pride  and  thanksgiving  that  he  was,  indeed, 
very  much  with  us  in  one  of  the  world's  most 
perilous  hotirs. 

Every  American  must  mourn  the  passing 
of  the  only  honorary  American  citizen,  this 
saucy,  tenacious  bulldog  who  singlehandedly 
turned  Britain's  despair  first  into  despera- 
tion and  then  into  do-or-die  spirit  when  the 
little  Isles  stood  alone  against  the  mighty 
German  war  machine. 

Who  can  doubt  that  it  was  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  scowling  across  the  narrow  Eng- 
lish Channel  at  a  mad  Hitler,  who  turned 
the  tide  back  toward  freedom  when  it  seemed 
that  all  the  lights  were  going  off  all  over  the 
world? 

Here  was,  precisely  and  bayond  any  doubt, 
the  human  embodiment  of  John  Bull — as 
never  perhaps  there  hajs  bean  a  living  Uncle 
Sam.  Here  was  an  alternately  smiling  and 
glowering  countenance  and  a  magnificent 
voice  which  lifted  the  Briti»h  Isles  out  of  a 
pit  of  certain  disaster. 

To  paraphrase  his  own  words:  "never  In 
the  field  of  human  conflict  have  so  many 
owed  so  much  to  one  man."  For  it  was  he 
who  inspired  the  British  people  to  superhu- 
man efforts  in  the  darkest  days  of  World  War 
II — such  miracles  as  the  evacuation  of  E>un- 
kirk,  the  Royal  Air  Force  victories  in  the  sky 
against  7-to-l  odds  and  the  resolution  and 
courage  of  the  British  populace  In  the  face 
of  constant  bombings. 

When  France  fell,  and  the  Battle  of 
Britain  was  about  to  begin,  Churchill 
uttered  these  prophetic  words  to  his  people — 
and  to  the  world: 

"The  Battle  of  France  is  over,  the  Battle 
of  Britain  is  about  to  begin.  Upon  this  bat- 
tle depends  the  survival  of  Christian  civil- 
ization. Upon  It  depends  our  own  British 
life  and  the  long  continuity  of  our  empire. 

"The  whole  fury  and  might  of  the  enemy 
must  very  soon  be  turned  on  us.  Hitler 
knows  that  he  will  have  to  toreak  us  in  these 
Islands  or  lose  the  war.  If  we  can  stand  up 
to  him,  all  Europe  may  be  free  and  the  life 


of  the  world  may  move  forward  into  broad, 
sunlit  uplands. 

"But  if  we  fall,  then  the  whole  world- 
including  the  United  States,  Including  all 
that  we  have  known  and  cared  for — will  sink 
Into  the  abyss  of  a  new  Dark  Age.  Let  us 
therefore  brace  ourselves  to  our  duty,  so 
bear  ourselves  that — if  the  British  Empire 
and  its  Commonwealth  live  for  a  thousand 
years — men  will  still  say:  'This  was  their 
finest  hour.'  " 

And,  truly,  it  was  their  finest  hour. 
Christian  civilization  marveled — and  took 
new  heart — at  the  indomitable  courage  of 
the  British  people. 

Here,  indeed,  was  the  turning  point  for 
the  powerful  German  war  machine.  And 
none  understood  It  better  than  "Corporal 
Hitler" — as  Churchill  contemptuously  called 
the  Nazi  dictator.  For  In  the  latter  period 
of  the  war.  Hitler  literally  frothed  at  the 
mouth  at  the  mere  mention  of  Sir  Winston's 
name,  or  the  sight  of  his  plctxire.  Adolph  was 
sure  that,  except  for  Winston  Churchill,  the 
German  hordes  would  have  ridden  rough- 
shod across  all  Europe  and  even  the  world. 

"Blood,  tears,  toll,  and  sweat"  were  all  that 
Chvu-chiU  promised  the  British  people  in 
their  dark  days.  "We  shall  fight  In  the  fields, 
in  the  streets,  and  from  the  rooftops — and 
we  shall  never  surrender." 

But  he  made  their  victories  more  Joyful, 
too,  with  words  like  those  uttered  at  the  close 
of  the  fateful  year  1941,  recalling  that  sur- 
rendering French  generals  had  predicted  that 
"in  3  weeks  England  will  have  her  neck 
wrung  like  a  chicken."    Said  Winnie: 

Some  chicken.  Some  neck.  These  are 
words  that  will  ring  forever  In  the  history 
of  human  greatness  and  valor. 

Here  was  a  man.  A  cigar-smoking,  hard 
drinking  calvary  officer,  polo  player,  scholar, 
journalist,  foreign  correspondent,  author, 
artist,  bricklayer,  hunter,  fisherman — a  man 
who  held  virtually  every  Important  position 
in  the  British  Government,  truly  the  first 
statesman  of  the  world.  Here,  too,  was  an 
embodied  testimony  to  the  jungle  life  of 
politics.  Pot  In  his  hour  of  victory  the  peo- 
ple turned  him  out,  not  for  his  own  failings 
but  for  partisan  political  reasons. 

Here  was  a  man  who  lived  a  full  life  and 
savored  it  all.  who  achieved  far  more  than 
his  allotted  three  score  and  ten.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  man's  highest  ambition 
should  be  to  leave  the  word  a  little  better 
than  he  found  it.  If  ever  a  man  exceeded 
this  ambition,  certainly  Winston  Churchill 
went  far  beyond  such  high  calling. 

His  stirring  oratory  and  his  inspiring, 
cigar-crunching  countenance,  will  arouse  and 
encourage  free  men  so  long  as  there  is  life 
on  our  planet. 

We  like  to  believe  that  there  is  a  Valhalla 
to  which  great  men — they  of  uncommon 
valor  and  purpose — go  when  they  shuffle 
off  the  mortal  coll.  In  this  belief,  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  all  that  is  Immortal  of  Winston 
Leonard  Spencer  Churchill  dwells  now  in 
such  a  place,  in  a  seat  of  highest  honor. 

Grieve  not  for  this  great  man.  Only  thnr.k 
God  that  such  men  appear  at  the  times  when 
they  are  most  needed.    May  it  ever  be  so 


Public  Pays  for  Power  Lobby 
Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska, 
the  Honorable  Ernest  Grttening,  while 


editor  of  the  Portland  (Maine)  Evening 
Press,  In  1931,  wrote  an  excellent  book 
entitled  "The  Public  Pays,"  which  ex- 
poses certain  imwholesome  practices  of 
the  Power  Trust.  This  excellent  and 
thoroughly  documented  book  has  now 
been  republished,  and  I  know  that  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  Pub- 
lic Power  versu3  Private  Power  will  wel- 
come the  fact  that  Senator  Gruening's 
work  Is  again  available.  His  work  rep- 
resents a  public  service  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. 

A  recent  review  of  Senator  Gruening's 
book  answers  the  question  as  to  why  a 
book  published  in  1931  should  be  re- 
printed now.  The  review  points  out  that 
the  lessons  the  public  should  have  learned 
in  1931,  respecting  the  techniques  em- 
ployed by  the  private  power  monopolists, 
are  worth  repeating  today  in  the  public 
Interest, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  review  of  Senator  Grtjening's 
book  be  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

The  report  follows: 
Public  Pats  »or  Powee  Lobby  Propaganda 
(By  Prof.  Horace  M.  Gray,  University  of 

nilnolfi) 
(  'The  PubUc  Pays"  (new  edition,  1964) ,  by 
Ernest  Gbtjenino.   The  Vanguard  Press,  Inc., 
New  York,  $2.25.) 

Why  should  a  book  published  In  1831,  and 
based  on  facts  then  contemporary,  be  repub- 
lished In  1964  with  no  change  other  than  a 
new  Introduction?  Is  this  not  an  exercise 
In  futility  and  Irrelevancy — a  nostalgic  flash- 
back that  serves  no  useful  present  ptirpoee? 
Tne  retort  proper  Is  that  those  who  learn 
nothing  from  history  are  doomed  to  repeat  It. 
During  the  decade  1920-30  the  Power 
Trust  after  the  fashion  of  privileged  monop- 
o'.les,  defied  the  society  that  nourished  It  and 
mounted  an  arrogant  assault  against  the 
public  Interest.  This  involved  the  hijacking 
of  Investors,  exploitation  of  consimaers, 
brainwashing  the  public  by  massive  propa- 
ganda, subverting  the  organs  of  public  opm- 
lon,  attacks  on  public  Institutions,  and 
wholesale  political  corruption.  This  chal- 
lenge attracted  national  attention  and  in 
1928  Congress  authorized  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  Investigate — a  venture  that 
required  6  years  of  Intensive  labor  and  pro- 
duced over  70  volumes  of  documentary  evi- 
dence. 

In  1931,  while  this  investigation  was  still 
underway,  Mr.  Ehnest  Gbuening,  then  edltcw 
of  the  Portland  (Maine)  Evening  Press,  not- 
ing that  the  startling  disclosures  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  were  not  being  ade- 
cjuately  reported  by  the  national  press,  pub- 
lished a  summary  of  the  findings  to  that 
date  under  the  title  "The  Public  Pays."  This 
well-written,  thoroughly  docvimented  book 
became  something  of  an  American  classic. 
Tlie  author  not  only  portrayed  the  enormity 
of  the  offenses  against  public  decency  but 
demonstrated  that  the  people  were  being 
forced  to  pay  for  their  own  exploitation  and 
deception  at  the  hands  of  the  Power  Trust. 
It  was  his  conclusion  that  unless  these  mal- 
practices could  be  stopped  by  effective  regu- 
lation the  only  alternative  was  public 
ownership. 

His  warning,  however,  went  largely  un- 
liecded;  too  few  people  were  listening;  noth- 
ing fundamental  was  done  to  eradicate  these 
abuses.  To  be  sure,  the  New  Deal  legislation 
of  the  early  1930's  effected  some  minor  re- 
forms and  Imposed  some  mild  restraints, 
particularly  in  the  financial  sector,  but  these 
laws  failed  to  breach  the  main  citadels  of 
corporate  power.  The  monopolists  still-  held 
the  field  and  dominated  the  Industry;  they 


retamed  their  special  privileges — the  real 
source  of  their  power;  they  remained  free 
to  use  their  economic  power  for  political  and 
social  ends — to  corrupt  both  Government 
and  public  opinion;  they  were  free  to  com- 
mit aggressions  against  public  and  coopo'a- 
tlve  suppliers;  regulation  stUl  guaranteed 
them  the  sinews  of  war  In  the  form  of  ex- 
cessive monopoly  profits,  and  still  permitted 
them  to  shift  the  costs  of  their  depredations 
onto  defenseless  consumers.  As  If  this  were 
not  enough,  Congress  later  subsidized  them 
at  the  expense  of  taxpayers  by  accelerated 
amortization,  rapid  depreciation,  and  Invest- 
ment tax  credits. 

History    was    now    free    to    repeat    Itself. 
After  a  brief  Interlude  of  quiescence  and  re- 
grouping the  Power  Trust  mounted  a  second 
massive  propaganda  assault  on  the  public 
mind.    As  Mr.  Gruzning  (now  Senator  trotn 
Alaska)   points  out  In  his  new  Introduction, 
they  are  using  the  same  techniques  and  the 
same   falsehoods   they   used   in   the   roaring 
twenties.     Their     objectives     are     also     the 
same — to    conceal    their    exploitations,    to 
maintain  their  privileges,  to  destroy  public 
and    cooperative    Institutions,    to    frustrate 
public  regulation  and  to  prevent  any  reform 
legislation.    Again,  as  of  old,  they  are  shift- 
ing the  costs  of  this  propaganda  campaign 
to  the  ratepayers.     Like  the  Bourbons  they 
have  learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing. 
Must  the  same  be  said  of  the  American 
people?      Mr.   Grttening   told  them  in   1931 
what  was  afoot,  but  they  neglected  to  fol- 
low his  wise  counsel.    Now,  In  1964,  he  tells 
them  again,  refreshing  their  memory  of  the 
first  assault  and  pointing  out  that  the  sec- 
ond, now  In  full  cry.  Is  a  repetition  of  the 
first.     The  alternatives  are   stlU   the  same: 
effective  regulation,  which  will  prohibit  priv- 
ileged monopolists  from  engaging  In  propa- 
ganda   and    political    activities,    or    public 
ownership.    The     unfinished     business     of 
1931 — the  problem  we  muffed  and  failed  to 
solve — Is   stUl   unfinished   business   In   1964. 
Win  the  American  people  heed  Mr.  Grtjen- 
ing's second  warning  and  take  appropriate 
action  to  exorcise  this  malignant  Influence 
from  the  body  politic? 


Newspapers  Wakinir  Up  on  Budget 
Operations 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or   mCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1.  1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
convenient  confusion  exists  about  ad- 
ministrative budgets  and  cash  budgets 
with  respect  to  the  cost  of  operating  the 
Federal  Government. 

Columnist  David  Lawrence  points  out 
that  a  public  awakening  has  started  and 
that  this  is  reflected  in  editorials  from 
three  leadings  newspapers.  His  article 
follows: 

Single  Chart  Tells  Bthmset  Stort 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

How  to  keep  the  budget  under  $100  bUllon 
without  really  trying — this  Is  the  talk  of 
the  town  here. 

Out  of  the  512  printed  pages  containing 
President  Johnson's  budget  and  supplemen- 
tary tables  and  figures,  there  is  one  chart 
that  tells  the  whole  story  In  graphic  form. 
It  reveals  how  any  President  can  keep  the 
budget  under  $100  billion. 

There  are  two  white  bands  across  the 
chart    One  says  that  the  new  authorizations 


the  President  has  asked  Congress  to  give  him 
amount  to  $106.4  billion.  The  other  shows 
unspent  authorizations  enacted  In  prior 
years  as  totaling  $96.7  billion. 

By  simply  dipping  Into  these  two  big  funds 
and  using  some  funds  from  each  In  a  given 
year,  a  President  can  come  up  with  $100 
biUion  of  expenditures  or  some  other  arbi- 
trary fig\u*e  In  his  estimated  budget  for  the 
following  year  and  still  remain  at  a  level  of 
imaginary  frugality. 

The  same  chart  reveals  that  out  of  the 
$106.4  billion  of  new  authority  asked  by  the 
President,  only  $72  blUion  will  be  spent  In 
fiscal  year  1966,  which  begins  on  Jxily  1. 

Out  of  the  xinspent  authorization  at  $96.7 
bUllon  In  prior  years,  the  chart  discloses 
that  the  President  announced  he  will  use 
only  $27.6  blUlon  In  1966. 

By  adding  thU  $27.6  bUllon  and  the  $72 
bUllon.  a  budget  of  a  little  less  than  $100  bil- 
lion Is  thus  presented  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966. 

Where  does  this  leave  the  two  unexpended 
yet  still  authorized  totals?  Out  of  the  new 
authority  recommended  for  fiscal  year  1966, 
the  Treasury  would  have  left  $34.4  billion, 
and  out  of  the  unspent  authorization  of  pre- 
vious years.  It  would  have  $67.2  bUllon.  This 
means  that  next  January  the  President  can 
again  dip  Into  unexpended  but  authorized 
funds  totaling  $101.6  bUllon  as  a  reso'volr 
avaUable  to  make  another  budget  below  $100 
billion. 

This  Is  the  main  reason  why  it  Is  mis- 
leading for  so  much  emphasis  to  be  placed 
on  the  fact  that  the  administrative  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1966  wlU  be  less  than  $100  bil- 
lion. It  Is  to  this  that  moot  prominence  has 
been  given,  though  there  Is  beginning  to  be 
an  awakening  of  public  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  shown  In  editorials  from  three  lead- 
ing newspapers  that  supported  Johnson  In 
the  last  election. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  for  example, 
says:  "Mr.  Johnson's  publicized  preoccupa- 
tion with  keeping  the  administrative  budget 
under  $100  bUlion  should  not  be  permitted 
to  obscure  the  fact  that  his  budget,  f<H'  fiscal 
1966.  at  $99.7  bUllon,  U  the  highest  In  the 
Nation's  history.  Nor  should  emphasis  on 
the  administrative  budget  obscure  the  pay- 
ments that  wUl  be  made  Into  and  from  the 
assorted  trust  funds — and  which  wUl  bring 
total  Federal  spending  for  fiscal  1966  to  $127.4 
bUlion." 

The  New  York  Times  says:  "The  cash  budg- 
et, which  consolidates  the  activities  of  the 
Government's  trust  funds,  estimates  total 
payments  for  fiscal  1966  at  over  $127  billion 
and  receipts  at  $123  blUlon.  By  focusing  at- 
tention on  the  $99.7  billion  spending  flgiire 
In  the  administrative  budget,  the  President 
Is  not  merely  giving  less  than  a  full  picture 
of  the  Government's  role.  He  also  is  limiting 
the  effort  to  forge  the  budget  Into  a  truly 
fiexible  Instrtunent  for  Influencing  the  econ- 
omy." 

The  Washington  Post  says:  "Unfortunately 
most  of  the  attention  will  be  captured  by 
the  administrative  budget,  a  bookkeeping 
concept  that  dates  back  to  1921.  •••  Its 
principal  shortcoming  Ls  that  it  excludes 
entirely  the  operations  of  the  growing  trust 
funds,  the  most  Important  of  which  are 
those  established  for  the  operation  of  the 
social  security  system.  •   •   • 

"Much  confusion  can  be  eliminated  by 
scrapping  the  administrative  budget.  The 
consolidated  cash  budget  is  a  far  more  use- 
ful tool  for  purposes  of  both  administrative 
control  and  economic  analysis." 

C&relvd  examination  of  the  512-page  book 
on  the  budget  issued  by  the  Treasury  shows 
that  the  word  "Increase"  in  oulays  appears 
more  than  300  times. 

The  Republican  Party,  which  theoretically 
Is  the  opposition  party,  has  never  made  a 
concerted  attack  on  the  vinsound  financing 
systems  used  by  the  Government  as  weU  as 
the  administration's  methods  of  minimizing 
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deficits.  Vice  President  Hxtbekt  Httmprrxt, 
for  example.  In  a  speech  this  week  In  Ari- 
zona at  a  national  conference  on  poverty, 
scoffed  at  the  critics  of  "deficit  spending," 
and  declared:  "We  should  pay  more  attention 
to  the  deficits  in  education,  poverty,  discrimi- 
nation, and  health  rather  than  deficits  in 
dollars." 

But  the  dlflSculty  foreseen  by  some  of  the 
critics  is  that  if  public  confidence  in  the 
financial  operations  of  the  Gtovernment  is 
weakened,  all  the  dollars  in  the  budgets  of 
future  years  might  not  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  rising  costs  and  instated  prices  of  serv- 
ices needed  for  the  effective  functioning  of 
the  programs  designed  to  promote  educa- 
tion and  health  and  to  reduce  poverty. 


Watershed  Program 

EXTENSION  OP.  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ARKAKSAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  February  1.  1965 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act,  Public  Law  566  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress, which  authorizes  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  give  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  organized  groups 
of  farmers  li^ang  in  small  watersheds 
where  floods  and  soil  erosion  are  causing 
serious  damage,  has  been  the  key  program 
for  protecting  our  growers  against 
disaster  and  in  assuring  future  genera- 
tions that  the  land  will  continue  to  serve 
the  needs  of  our  growing  population. 

One  such  project,  authorized  under 
this  law,  is  the  Bib  Creek  watershed 
project,  planned  and  now  under  con- 
struction to  protect  some  150,000  acres 
in  Greene  and  Craighead  Counties,  Ark. 
The  Congress,  creator  of  this  watershed 
program,  will  be  interested  in  a  recent 
article  appearing  in  the  Paragould, 
Ark..  Daily  Press  relating  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  project  as  well  as  an  editorial 
carried  in  the  Jonesboro,  Ark..  Sun  of 
December  22. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  work  Is 
vital  to  the  economy  of  our  Nation  and  to 
the  future  of  our  people.  Local  groups 
of  citizens,  cooperating  with  Federal 
technicians  authorized  under  Public  Law 
566,  are  getting  the  job  done  that  must 
be  done.  These  news  articles  indicate 
the  value  local  citizens  place  on  this  im- 
portant program : 

[Prom  the  Paragould  (Ark.)  DaUy  Press] 
First  Watershed  Lake  Completed 

The  first  of  22  planned  lakes  and  impound- 
ments connected  with  the  Big  Creek  water- 
shed project  has  been  completed  and  is  now 
filling. 

Pete  Burns,  soil  scientist  with  the  local 
Soil  Conservation  Service  here,  said  today 
the  70-acre  completed  lake  known  as  site 
16.  is  located  on  the  Greene-Craighead 
County  line  on  property  owned  by  Hllry 
Wood.  Nolan  Davis.  John  tattle,  and  H.  P 
Miller. 

Purpose  of  the  retaining  lakes  and  Im- 
poundments Is  to  retard  and  reduce  or  stop 
the  flooding  of  farmland  In  Craighead  Coun- 
ty and  points  south. 

Farmers  living  In  the  flood  control  area 
have  taxed  themselves  to  finance  the  cost  of 
right-of-way  and  easement  purchases.  The 
Federal  Goverrunent  Is  providing  the  money 
to  construct  the  water  retaining  structures. 


POiar  more  lake  areas  are  under  construc- 
tion. Bums  said  two  are  "basically  com- 
pleted" and  the  other  two  will  be  completed 
when  the  weather  gets  better. 

Burns  reported  that  plans  have  been  made 
to  solicit  bids  for  the  construction  of  site 
15,  a  73-  to  255-acre  lake  to  be  built  Just  west 
of  Bite  16.  In  the  spring.  The  lake  site  is 
on  the  Noah  Carter  farm.  Burns  said  the 
basic  lake  will  be  73  acres,  brut  during  flood 
stages  will  spread  out  over  255  acres.  The 
entire  project  is  scheduled  for  completion  by 
1970. 

Lakes  built  in  Greene  County  will  be  of 
little  benefit  to  residents  except  for  possible 
irrigation  and  recreation  purposes.  Farmers 
who  own  the  land  on  which  the  lakes  are 
situated,  can  control  the  private  use  of  the 
lake.  Farmers  sold  fiood  rights,  but  retained 
property  rights. 

Workers  involved  In  the  construction  of 
the  fiood  control  project  have  already  planted 
100.000  pine  seedlings  to  help  eliminate  an 
erosion  problem.  Plans  call  lor  the  planting 
of  500.000  seedlings  In  the  future.  The  seed- 
lings should  mature  enough  In  the  next  7  or 
8  years  to  reduce  the  amount  of  erosion, 
according  to  Burns. 


[Prom  the  Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Sun] 
Preserving  Otjr  He«itage 

A  big  step  in  preserving  the  heritage  of 
fertile  farmland  that  we  in  northeast  Arkan- 
sas enjoy  for  future  generations  is  being 
made  with  the  development  of  the  Big  Creek 
watershed  in  Craighead  and  Greene  Counties. 

When  completed  there  wUl  be  22  lakes, 
numerous  soil  conservation  projects,  and 
considerable  reforestation  along  Crowley 
Ridge. 

One  of  the  major  worries  of  conservation- 
ists Is  the  constantly  dropping  water  table 
in  this  area — a  drop  that  ifi  increased  by. 
the  tremendous  surge  toward  irrigation  dur- 
ing recent  years. 

Construction  of  these  lakas  to  catch  and 
hold  water  during  the  rainy  seasons  of  the 
year  will  do  much  to  combat  that  problem. 

Currently  plans  are  being  made  to  plant 
half  a  million  pine  trees  in  the  watershed 
area.  The  first  shipment  of  BO.OOO  seedlings 
came  in  from  the  State  forestry  commission 
a  few  days  ago.  Planting  crews,  under  the 
supervision  of  Chuck  Purvis,  district  forester, 
will  put  out  these  trees  during  December, 
January,  February,  and  March. 

This  is  the  third  year  the  watershed  dis- 
trict has  planted  trees.  In  1963.  they  planted 
400,000,  and  last  winter  235,500  trees  were 
planted.  So  far  651  acres  on  68  different 
farms  along  Crowley  Rldfe  have  been 
planted.  Plans  call  for  planting  1.7  million 
trees  on  about  1,700  acres;. 

Within  5  y&ars  these  loblolly  pine  trees 
should  begin  to  control  the  eroded  land  in 
which  they  are  planted.  Studies  have  shown 
this  to  be  the  most  economical  way  to  control 
gullies  on  this  type  of  land. 

Most  of  this  land  Is  not  producing  any- 
thing of  value  at  present,  and  the  cost  of 
filling  washes  and  establishing  grass  is  al- 
most prohibitive.  Yet.  these  pine  trees,  If 
protected  and  managed,  will  produce  a  val- 
uable crop  and  will  also  prevent  further  ero- 
sion. 

Without  control  of  the  erosion  above  the 
flood  control  lakes,  the  water  would  be  mud- 
dy and  silt  would  soon  fill  the  permanent 
pool.  Fishing  would  be  poor  and  most  of 
the  recreational  benefits  of  Hie  lakes  would 
be  lost. 

So,  not  only  will  these  treas  save  the  soU, 
they  win  start  producing  a  valuable  crop  and 
prolong  the  life  of  the  flood  control  struc- 
tures being  constructed  on  Big  Creek  and 
Its  tributaries. 

And  the  watershed  will  conserve  valuable 
water  and  do  much  to  prevent  flood  damage 
In  this  area — something  that  has  happened 
regularly  when  large  volumes  of  water  come 
tumbling  off  the  hills  of  Crowley  Ridge  after 
a  heavy  rain. 


Conservation  Is  aecessary,  if  we  are  to 
preserve  the  heritage  of  fertility  that  we  en- 
joy for  future  generations,  and  the  Big  Creeic 
watershed  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


Arizona   Grower   Finds   Domestic   Labor 
Plentiful 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
Arizona's  growers,  along  with  growers  in 
other  States,  are  sincerely  concerned 
about  the  failure  of  Congress  to  extend 
the  program  under  Public  Law  78  which 
permitted  foreign  farmworkers  to  come 
to  this  country  to  harvest  our  crops. 

In  the  last  Congress  I  sponsored  lepLs- 
lation  to  extend  this  law  through  1965. 
However,  Congress  granted  only  a  1-ycar 
extension  and  the  program  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1964. 

I  supported  extension  of  Public  Law 
78 — the  so-called  bracero  program — be- 
cause I  felt  that  we  had  not  yet  reached 
the  time  when  we  could  do  without  this 
supplemental  foreign  labor. 

Because  of  the  position  I  have  taken 
in  the  past,  I  feel  it  is  only  fair  that  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  contrary  views  of  a  large  and  well- 
known  Arizona  grower,  Mr.  A.  W.  Bodinc. 
He  maintains  that  there  is  plenty  of 
American  farm  labor  available — that  he 
even  has  to  turn  workers  away  from  his 
fields,  so  abundant  Is  the  supply, 

Mr.  Bodine's  views  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  letter  he  wrote  to  me  on  Jan- 
uary 8.  1965: 
Congressman  Morris  Udall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Udall:  With  the  expiration  of 
the  Public  Law  78,  which  was  the  bracero 
program,  which  you  know  I  have  been  op- 
posed to  for  the  past  several  years,  we  now 
find  ourselves  in  Arizona  with  plenty  of 
American  labor. 

As  you  know,  I  have  advocated  for  some 
time  that  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
American  labor  for  farm  work.  There  might 
be  tight  spots  once  In  a  while  but  I  feel  sure 
If  all  of  the  growers  and  shippers  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  all  farmers  in  agriculture 
will  make  an  extended  effort  to  help  them- 
selves and  others,  there  will  be  no  need  to 
run  to  Washington  to  get  help  on  the  labor 
program. 

Today  there  Is  twice  as  much  fruits  and 
vegetables  planted  in  Florida,  Texas.  Ari- 
zona, and  California  that  is  needed.  There 
is  no  way  that  these  crops  can  be  used  or 
consumed  if  all  of  the  crops  were  to  be  har- 
vested. Most  of  the  acreage  In  the  Imperir<l 
Valley  and  the  Yiuna  district  was  planted 
with  the  thought  in  mind  of  showing  Wash- 
ington there  would  not  be  enough  labor  to 
harvest  the  crops  planted.  However  the 
growers  and  shippers  in  those  districts  have 
been  greatly  fooled. 

The  normal  planting  of  lettuce  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley  should  be  25,000  acres.  Tlie 
growers  and  shippers  planted  42.000  acres  for 
the  winter  harvest  in  1965.  Not  only  will  it 
b©  impossible  to  sell  this  much  lettuce  but 
the  loss  in  water  alone  that  will  be  used  to 
grow  this  excess  acreage  of  lettuce,  water 
which    comes    from    the    Colorado    River,    is 
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enough  to  make  a  good  "Arizonlan"  pull  hl« 
hair  out. 

Moeris,  before  you  yield  to  all  of  the  yelling 
and  shouting  over  any  alleged  shcHtage  of 
labor,  please  get  all  of  the  facts  frcwn  the 
right  sources  on  the  labor  picture  in  Arizona 
and  even  In  California. 

Since  the  bracero  program  was  an- 
nounced to  expire  on  December  31,  1964,  and 
the  Mexican  national  labor  has  been  re- 
turned to  Mexico,  we  are  turning  people  away 
from  our  fields  every  day. 

We  use  about  150  people  each  day  In  grow- 
ing and  harvesting  our  crops  and  I  am  glad 
we  can  hire  all  of  these  people.  These  are 
American  citizens  who  need  the  work  and 
at  least  they  pay  a  tax  on  their  Incomes.  This 
Is  more  than  the  braceros  did  as  they  were 
exempt  from  income  tax  deduction  by  law. 
These  American  citizens  are  the  people  that 
will  help  the  economy  of  Arizona. 

Good  luck  In  the  new  session  of  Congress 
and  anytime  that  I  can  be  of  any  service  or 
help  to  you,  please  let  me  know.  With  kind- 
est personal  regards. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  W.  BODINK. 


Frederick  L.  Deiniii«,  New  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary 
Affairs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  14. 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 28,  Frederick  L.  Demlng,  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Minneapolis,  was  named  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary 
Affairs  by  President  Johnson.  This 
Treasury  post  Is  vital  In  the  field  of  inter- 
national finance.  Mr.  Deming  is  well 
qualified  to  handle  It. 

Mr.  Deming  is  not  only  a  close  friend, 
but  an  active  participant  in  civic  affairs 
in  Minneapolis. 

President  Johnson  is  to  be  compli- 
mented on  an  excellent  appointment.  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  the  text  of  an 
article  from  the  Minneapolis  Star  of  De- 
cember 29,  1964,  about  Mr.  Deming. 

The  article  follows: 

Under  Secretary — Deming  To  Pill  Vital  U.S. 
Treasury  Post 

As  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Monetary  Affairs,  Frederick  L.  Deming  will 
have  one  of  the  most  Important  financial 
posts  in  the  Johnson  administration. 

He  will  be  responsible  for  supervision  of 
the  Government's  domestic  borrowings  to 
finance  the  Federal  debt  and  also  for  deal- 
ings with  foreign  governments  to  assure  sta- 
bility of  the  world's  major  currencies. 

A  research-oriented  economist,  Deming 
describes  himself  as  a  political  pragmatist, 
who  is  neither  a  "tight  money"  nor  an  "easy 
money"  man  in  monetary  policy. 

BALANCE 

He  has  descrll>ed  the  objective  of  monetary 
policy  as  maintaining  a  reasonable  balance 
between  the  amount  of  money  and  credit  and 
the  amount  of  goods  and  services  available. 

Deming,  52,  Is  a  native  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
who  became  the  youngest  jM^sldent  of  the 
12-banlc  Federal  Reserve  System  when  he 
succeeded  Oliver  S.  Powell  In  Minneapolis, 
AprU  1, 1957. 


He  received  his  BJL.  M.A.  and  Pb.  D.  de- 
grees frtHn  Washington  unlversi^  In  8t. 
liouls.  Mo. 

He  was  working  on  his  doctor's  thesis 
when  he  became  Interested  In  eeonnmlc  re- 
search as  a  career.  Shortly  thereafter  he 
walked  Into  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St. 
Loiiis  and  asked  for  a  Job  In  research. 

The  "temporary"  Job  lasted  16  years  and 
led  to  the 'position  of  first  vice  president. 

CmC    LSADXS 

In  Minneapolis  he  has  heeoa.  active  In  civic 
affairs,  serving  on  the  bocuxl  of  trustees  ot 
Macalester  College  and  Westminister  Presby- 
terian Church.  He  is  i»«8ldent  of  World  Af- 
fairs Center  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  was  the  first  president  of  United  Fund. 
Inc.,  of  Hennepin  County.  He  is  vice  jh^bI- 
dent  of  the  Upper  Midwest  Resecurch  and  De- 
velopment CoiincU  and  chairman  of  Its  re- 
search conmilttee. 

As  chairman  of  the  State  Junior  coUege 
board,  he  helped  develop  recommendations  to 
the  1965  legislature  for  establishing  tem- 
porary. 2-year  Junior  colleges  to  (^>en  next 
fall  in  Bllnneapolls,  Circle  Pines,  and  Thief 
River  Falls. 

Deming,  who  is  attending  a  conference  or 
the  American  Economic  Association  in  Chi- 
cago, Is  personally  acquainted  with  Robert 
V.  Roosa,  of  New  York,  whc«n  he  will  succeed 
at  the  treasury. 

He  also  knows  Roosa's  predecessor,  Julian 
B.  Balrd,  former  chairman  of  the  board  of 
First  National  Bank  of  St.  Paul. 

Both  men,  Deming  said,  have  told  him  how 
tough  the  Job  is. 


Churcliill:  Man  of  this  Century 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE,  JR. 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  4. 1965 
Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  the  world  paid 
its  last  respects  to  one  of  the  mighty 
figures  of  this  century — Sir  Winston 
Leonard  Spencer  Churchill. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  include  in  today's  Record, 
an  editorial  written  by  William  Johns- 
ton of  the  Lewlston.  Idaho,  Morning 
Tribune  on  January  25,  1965,  in  tribute 
to  this  fine  English  gentleman,  honor- 
ary citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  cer- 
tainly man  of  this  century. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Churchill:  Man  or  This  Centurt 
The  inexorable  tides  of  time  have  brought 
a  whole  new  generation  to  manhood  since 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  stood  at  the  summit  of 
his  powers  as  the  stirring  sj-mbol  of  freedom's 
defiance  of  tyranny. 

How  can  a  youth  bom  In  that  fateful  time 
of  Western  civilization's  darkest  perU  fuUy 
comprehend  that  he  has  witnessed  now  the 
departure  of  one  of  the  giants  of  the  earth? 
Yet,  even  the  chUdren  of  this  poet-Church- 
llllan  era  do  sense  that  the  feeble,  fading 
man,  who  lingered  on  to  the  age  of  90  aftM- 
all  his  deeds  were  done,  was  one  whose  like 
they  will  never  see  again.  They  know  he  was 
an  unrivaled  hero  of  their  parents.  Their 
history  books  are  largely  his  biographies. 
Even  these  youngsters  know,  vaguely  birt  cer- 
tainly, that  Winston  Churchill  was  the  dom- 
inant fligxire  of  the  30th  century. 

He  was  perhaps  the  most  miiltlfaceted 
genius  yet  produced  on  this  planet.  He  was 
a  fearless  soldier,  a  superior  military  strat- 


egist, a  talented  war  oorrespondent.  a  capable 
painter,  an  excellent  biogn^iher,  an  eminent 
lilBtOTlan.  a  superb  orator,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  in  the  whole,  crowded  his- 
tory at  the  globe. 

This  century  has  hurtled  many  men  to  the 
heights  of  greatness— Ohandi,  Booaevelt, 
MacArthur,  Truman,  Kennedy,  and  many 
more.  Yet,  the  historians  ta  future  genera- 
tions may  chiefly  ponder  what  other  mortal 
besides  Albert  Einstein,  perhaps,  can  be 
ranked  second  in  the  oa's  annals  of  great- 
ness. Even  now  there  can  be  little  doubt  as 
to  whom  will  be  ranked  first. 

What  were  the  secrets  of  thls'transcendent 
personality?  How  did  such  a  nuui  evolve  to 
lead  the  Western  World.  Just  when  he  was 
needed  most,  to  deliverance  from  the  ruth- 
less ambition  of  totalitarian  fanatics? 

Fortimately  for  postwlty.  the  major  in- 
gredients of  hlB  greatness  are  posted  plainly 
In  his  stirring  words  and  astonishing  deeds. 
He  was  a  remarkably  direct  man,  for  aU  bis 
complexities  of  talents  and  purposes.  He 
seldom  doubted  that  he  knew  the  route  his 
countrymen  and  the  world  should  go.  He 
never  hesitated  to  proclaim  his  conclusions. 
The  story  of  his  life  is  written  plain  and 
clear,  and  a  most  Instructive  and  inspiring 
story  it  Is. 

As  a  child,  he  was  particularly  rebellioua. 
"I  used  to  think  him  the  naughtiestt  little 
boy  in  the  whole  world,"  one  governess  re- 
lated. He  had  no  taste  for  the  rigid  dis- 
cipline or  classical  orientation  of  his  eaiiy 
school  years  at  Brighton.  His  boundlees 
energy  coxild  never  be  contained.  His  in- 
stinct for  argument  constantly  exploded  into 
conflict  with  authority.  Arithmetic  and 
Latin  baflled  and  bored  him.  He  survived 
these  subjects  chiefly  by  cramming  enoiigh 
information  by  rote  Into  his  phenomenal 
memory  to  carry  him  precariously  through 
examinations.  But  he  did  begin  at  Brighton 
and  later  at  Harrow  Military  School  the 
nourishment  of  one  abiding  enthiisiasm 
which  sustained  him  all  his  life — and  which 
quite  possibly  saved  the  Western  World  from 
Nazi  conquest.    He  later  wrote: 

"By  being  so  long  in  the  lowest  form  I 
gained  an  immense  advantage  over  the 
cleverer  boys.  They  all  went  on  learning 
Latin  and  Greek  and  splendid  things  like 
that.  But  I  was  taught  English.  Mr. 
SomerveU — a  deUghtful  msm,  to  whom  my 
debt  is  great — was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  teaching  the  stupidest  boys  the  most 
disregarded  thing — namely,  to  write  mere 
English.  He  knew  how  to  do  It.  He  taught 
It  as  no  one  else  has  ever  taught  It.  As 
I  remained  in  the  third  form  three  times 
as  long  as  anyone  else,  I  had  three  times  as 
much  of  it.  I  learnt  It  thoroughly.  Thus, 
I  got  Into  my  bones  the  essential  structure 
of  the  ordinary  English  sentence — which  Is 
a  noble  thing.  And  when  In  after  years  my 
school  fellows  who  had  won  prizes  and  dis- 
tinction for  writing  such  beautiful  Latin 
poetry  amd  pithy  Greek  epigrams  had  to  come 
down  again  to  common  BSigllsh  to  earn  their 
living  or  make  their  way,  I  did  not  feel  at 
any  disadvantage. 

"I  would  make  them  all  leam  English;  and 
then  I  would  let  the  clever  ones  leam  Latin 
as  an  honor,  and  Greek  as  a  treat.  But  the 
only  thing  I  would  whip  them  for  wotild  be 
for  not  knowing  English.  I  would  whip 
them  hard  tor  that." 

Churchill  left  Harrow  in  1892.  That  was 
a  very  long  time  ago  as  measured  in  the 
struggles  and  concams  of  mankind.  The 
passion  fcM-  English  and  the  love  of  military 
strategy  he  nourished  there  were  considered 
quite  Insufficient  for  a  time  as  a  foundation 
for  xinlverslty  training. 

But  the  whole  Western  World  was  to  Usten, 
anxiously  and  Intently,  on  June  4,  1940,  after 
France  had  fallen  to  the  Nazi  panzer  divi- 
sions, as  ChurchiU  demonstrated  anew  that 
"the  ordinary  English  sentence — Is  a  noble 
thing": 
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"Even  though  large  tracts  of  E\irope  and 
many  old  and  famous  States  have  fallen  or 
may  fall  into  the  grip  of  the  Gestapo  and 
all  the  odious  apparatus  of  Nazi  rule,  we 
shall  not  flag  or  falL  We  shall  go  on  to 
the  end.  we  shall  fight  In  France,  we  shall 
fight  In  the  seas  and  oceans,  we  shall  fight 
with  growing  confidence  and  growing 
strength  in  the  air,  we  shall  defend  our 
Island,  whatever  the  cost  may  be,  we  shall 
fight  on  the  beaches,  we  Bhall  fight  on  the 
landing  grounds,  we  shall  fight  in  the  fields 
and  in  the  streets,  we  shall  fight  in  the  hills; 
we  shall  never  surrender,  and  even  if,  which 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe,  this  island 
or  a  large  part  of  It  were  subjugated  and 
starving,  then  our  empire  beyond  the  seas, 
armed  and  guarded  by  the  British  fleet, 
would  carry  on  the  struggle  until,  in  God's 
good  time,  the  New  World,  with  all  Its  power 
and  might,  steps  forth  to  the  rescue  and  the 
Uberation  of  the  old." 

Hl«  majestic  words,  rolling  like  distant 
thunder,  convinced  England  and  perhaps 
America  that  the  British  were  invincible. 
Even  Adolf  Hitler  seemed  convinced,  for  he 
never  struck  across  the  English  Channel  at  a 
virtually  defenseless  island.  Churchill  him- 
self was  not  deluded  by  his  oratory.  Years 
later  he  chlded  Hitler  for  stupidity  in  waiv- 
ing his  best  chance  to  win  the  war. 

Chiirchlll's  unbridled  ambition  is  legen- 
dary, of  course.  His  ego  was  monumental. 
As  a  brash  young  war  correspondent, 
Churchill  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  criti- 
cize In  detail  the  military  strategies  of  sea- 
soned generals  commanding  British  battles 
In  Africa.  He  cheered  on  troops  in  battle 
with  the  observation  that  "you  are  making 
excellent  copy  for  my  paper."  Yet.  he  dis- 
tlngrulshed  himself  for  bravery  on  the  battle- 
field, and  the  annoyance  he  created  always 
was  tinged  with  respect.  One  of  his  early 
critics  observed  that  ChxirchiU  "was  bom  a 
demagog  and  happens  to  know  it,"  and  added 
that  "at  dinner  he  talks  and  talks,  and  you 
can  hardly  tell  when  he  leaves  off  quoting 
his  one  idol,  Macaulay,  and  begins  quoting 
his  other.  Winston  Churchill." 

He  never  Indulged  himself  in  modesty  and 
only  tolerated  those  who  "shrank  from  great- 
ness." His  successor  as  Prime  Minister, 
Clement  Attlee.  was  the  butt  of  some  of  the 
most  scorching  Churchilllan  wit  on  this 
score.  "He  has  much  to  be  modest  about," 
said  Churchill.  And  again:  "He  is  a  sheep 
In  sheep's  clothing." 

Yet,  there  was  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing in  him  that  somehow  transformed  his 
ambition  and  egotism  into  a  personification 
of  the  aspirations  of  all  the  scattered  mil- 
lions he  led  and  Inspired.  The  caustic,  dog- 
matic aristocrat  he  surely  was.  Yet,  he  also 
was  "good  old  Winnie."  the  beloved,  human, 
Intensely  personal  leader  of  the  least  .dlstin- 
guLshed  fighter  for  freedom. 

Churchill's  crowning  triumph — the  crush- 
ing defeat  of  Germany  and  Japan  in  World 
War  II — was  shadowed  by  two  keen  disap- 
pointments. One  was  that  his  comrade,  con- 
fidante and  sometimes  competitor  in  arms. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  died  shortly 
before  the  first  atomic  bomb  brought  Japan 
to  its  knees.  The  other  was  that  Churchill 
himself  was  voted  out  of  office  by  his  coun- 
trymen after  Hitler  had  been  defeated  but 
before  the  war  in  the  Far  East  had  been 
won. 

He  later  described  his  premonition  of  the 
British  election   results  of  July   1945: 

"On  the  whole  I  accepted  the  view  of  the 
party  managers,  and  went  to  bed  In  the  be- 
lief that  the  British  people  would  wish  me 
to  continue  my  work.  My  hope  was  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  reconstitute  the  na- 
tional coalition  government  in  the  propor- 
tions of  the  new  House  of  Commons.  Thus 
slumber.  However.  Just  before  dawn  I  woke 
suddenly  with  a  sharp  stap  of  almost  physi- 
cal pain.  A  hitherto  subconscious  convic- 
tion that  we  were  beaten  broke  forth  and 
dominated  my  mind.    All   the  pressture   of 


great  events,  on  and  against  which  I  had 
mentally  so  long  maintained  my  flying 
speed,  would  cease  and  I  should  fall.  The 
power  to  sliai>e  the  future  would  be  denied 
me.  Tlie  knowledge  and  experience  I  had 
gathered,  the  authority  and  good  will  I  had 
gained  in  so  many  countries  would  vanish. 
I  was  discontented  at  the  prospect,  and 
turned  over  at  once  to  sleep  again." 

Churchill  was  ever  discontented  with  any 
suggestion  that  he  would  lose  or  fail.  Yet, 
when  disappointment  or  disaster  struck,  he 
never  whimpered  or  wavered.  His  enemies 
might  defeat  him,  but  he  never  doubted  that 
he  would  destroy  them  in  the  end.  His  own 
countrymen  might  abandon  him,  but  he 
never  regarded  this  as  repudiation — Just  a 
temporary  aberration.  He  had  studied 
enough  history,  forecast  enough  history  and 
made  enough  history  to  know  beyond  any 
deep  doubt  or  posture  of  humility  that  his 
own  place  in  history  was  secure. 

Winston  Leonard  Spencer  Churchill,  the 
only  honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  the  greatest  wartime  lesder  who  ever  led 
his  beloved  Britain,  is  dead.  The  world  can- 
not expect  to  see  his  like  again. — B.J. 


Corn  Price  Support  in  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  STANLEY  L.  GREIGG 

OF    IOW.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  analyz- 
ing the  issue  of  agriculture  as  it  faces  us 
in  1965, 1  believe  that  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  of 
December  28.  1964,  presents  an  excellent 
viewpoint,  and  I  recommend  it  to  my 
colleagues : 

Corn  Price  Support  in  1965 

Charles  Bailey,  of  the  Register's  Washing- 
ton bureau,  reported  In  an  exclusive  story 
the  other  day  that  the  corn  price  support 
level  would  not  be  lowered  in  1965,  as  had 
been  predicted.  Bailey  repiorted  that  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Freeman  liad  won  out  in 
a  debate  with  the  Budget  Burca\i  over  cut- 
ting the  price  support  loan  on  corn. 

Governor  Hughes  of  Iowa  backed  Secretary 
Freeman  In  his  argument  for  maintaining  the 
com  price  support  level.  The  Farmers  Un- 
ion also  rallied  political  pressure  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  prevent  the  price  cut.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  been  searching  every  corner  of 
the  Federal  budget  for  plaoes  to  reduce  ex- 
penses, and  one  place  being  strongly  consid- 
ered was  the  price  support  for  corn. 

If  corn  loans  were  lowered  by  10  cents  a 
bushel  or  about  10  percent,  as  Federal  Budget 
Director  Kermlt  Gordon  proposed,  ajssiun- 
Ing  no  other  changes  in  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams, this  woiild  mean  a  severe  reduction 
in  Iowa  farm  income  in  the  next  several 
years. 

Gordon  figures  that  the  10-cent  cut  In 
the  corn  loan  would  save  $200  million  In 
the  Federal  budget.  Howaver.  this  saving 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  farm  Income  sev- 
eral times  that  large  for  producers  of  feed 
grains  and  of  livestock. 

A  10-cent  reduction  in  corn  price  support 
would  result  in  less  participation  of  f;uTners 
in  the  feed  grain  program,  thus  enlarging 
corn  acreage  planted  and  total  production. 
This  effect  could  be  offset  by  an  Increase 
in  the  acreage  diversion  pajTnents  to  encour- 
age larger  participation,  but  since  the  motive 
for  the  cut  In  the  corn  loan  was  to  save 
Goverimaent  coetfi,  probably  this  would  not 
be  done. 


The  loss  of  income  from  feed  grains  would 
be  immediate.  The  cut  In  gross  Income 
from  corn  would  be  at  least  10  percent. 
Since  corn  production  would  Increase,  m.ir- 
ket  prices  probably  would  fall  more  than  lo 
percent. 

The  cut  in  net  Income  would  be  much 
larger,  since  production  costs  would  con- 
tinue at  the  same  or  a  higher  level. 

The  loss  in  returns  from  livestock  would 
take  place  over  2  or  3  years  as  production 
Increased  in  response  to  larger  supplies  of 
feed  grain  on  the  market  at  lower  prices. 
Livestock  prices  would  fall  substantially, 
especially  prices  of  hogs  and  grain-fed  cattle! 

The  reason  why  a  $200  million  saving  in 
the  Federal  budget  for  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram would  ca\ise  a  loss  of  farm  Income  sev- 
eral times  this  size  is  the  fact  that  demand 
for  livestock  products  is  highly  inelastic. 
An  increase  in  output  of  10  percent  brln^js 
about  a  drop  of  prices  to  the  farmer  of  35 
percent  or  more.  The  farmer  thus  gets  less 
gross  revenue  from  the  larger  production 
than  from  the  smaller. 

There  are  better  places  to  cut  the  budget 
than  in  the  feed  grain  program  if  the  Presi- 
dent is  serious  about  fighting  poverty.  The 
returns  per  dollar  spent  on  the  feed  groin 
program  in  maintaining  farm  Income  are 
very  high  indeed — about  $1.86  of  farm  In- 
come per  $1  of  Federal  cost,  according  to 
a  study  made  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
Legislative  Reference  Ser\-ice. 
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Wool  Act  Extension  Introduced 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OP   WASHINGTOK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1,  1965 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  t  ?- 
day  introduced  a  bill  calling  for  perma- 
nent extension  of  the  National  Wool  Act 
of  1954.  The  National  Wool  Growers  A.s- 
sociation,  at  its  100th  anniversary  con- 
vention, held  in  Phoenix  last  month, 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

The  National  Wool  Act  throughout  its 
existence  has  been  a  program  that  has  proven 
a  step  toward  establishing  our  industry  en 
a  soxind  basis.  It  provides  additional  Inc-ivc 
for  growers  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  vc^l 
in  a  po.=;itlon  to  compete  freely  in  the  op'^n 
market.  We  urge  early  extension  of  the  :  t 
by  the  Congress.  In  view  of  the  long-term 
requirements  of  sheep  and  wool  product:'  ri. 
such  extension  shoxUd  be  for  as  long  a  period 
as  feasible  but  In  no  event  for  less  than  5 
years. 

The  National  Wool  Act  Is  unusml 
in  that  since  its  inception  It  has  woik'Ci 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  entire  wool  in- 
dustry, from  producer  through  mann- 
facturer.  All  major  organizations  in  ti'i? 
industry  have  supported  Its  extens^ai 
each  time  it  has  been  up  for  renewal. 

The  wool  producers  would  now,  afi'"'r 
10  years  of  experience  with  the  act,  li'^e 
to  have  it  made  permanent.  In  a'.iy 
event,  they  feel  that  they  are  entit'rd 
to  an  extension  of  sufficient  duration  {t 
encourage  producers  to  expand  their 
flocks.  The  average  life  of  a  brcedi:i? 
ewe  is  7  years  and  an  extension  for  at 
least  that  period  of  time  would  provide 
producers  with  the  economic  stability 
necessary   to   persuade   them   that  in- 


creased Investment  in  their  operations  Is 
a  prudent  business  move. 

My  bill  calls  for  a  permanent  exten- 
sion. Recognizing  that  the  Congress  can 
modify  any  statute  at  any  time,  I  share 
the  feeling  of  the  wool  growers  that  a 
permanent  law  would  be  of  most  benefit 
to  them.  If  this  is  not  possible  of  at- 
tainment, I  feel  strongly  that  an  exten- 
sion of  7  or  at  least  5  years  would  pro- 
vide the  sheep  industry  with  the  mini- 
mum necessary  stability. 

I  therefore  am  happy  to  sponsor 
this  measure  in  behalf  of  one  of  our  Im- 
portant agricultural  industries,  and  I  am 
hopeful  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
will  give  this  measure  early  and  favor- 
able consideration. 


State  Department  Cooperates  in  Collec- 
tion of  Evidence  on  Nazi  Murders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  HKW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1.  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  press  release  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  issued  on  January  11, 1965, 
containing  the  text  of  a  note  delivered 
to  the  German  Ambassador  on  Janu- 
ary 8,  1965. 

The  note  offers  the  cooperation  of  the 
U.S.  Goverrmient  in  the  collection  of  evi- 
dence to  assist  in  the  bringing  to  justice 
of  Nazi  mass  murders : 

Text  or  Note  Sei*t  by  thk  E>epartmknt  of 
State  to  the  E^abassy  op  the  Federai.  Re- 
public of  Germany  Concerning  Cou-bc- 
TioN  of  Evidence  on  Nazi  Murders 

On  January  8,  1965  the  Department  of 
State  transmitted  the  following  note  to  the 
Embassy  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
In  response  to  the  Embassy's  request,  as 
part  of  a  worldwire  appeal,  for  assistance  in 
collecting  evidence  concerning  murders,  per- 
petrated during  the  Hitler  regime  which  are 
not  yet  known  to  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic: 

The  Department  of  State  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  the  note  from  the  Embassy  of 
rhe  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  dated  De- 
cember 22,  1964.  requesting,  as  part  of  a 
worldwide  appeal,  the  assistance  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  collect- 
ing evidence  concerning  Nazi  murders  not 
yei  known  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
:nany. 

Tlie  two  principal  repositories  of  German 
d  jcuments  which  might  be  of  value  to  the 
Federal  Republic  are  the  Berlin  Document 
Center  and  the  National  Archives  and  Rec- 
ords Service  of  Alexandria,  Va.  The  Archives 
cl  the  Library  of  Congress  also  contain  some 
German  documents. 

The  Federal  Republic  has  of  course  for  a 
number  of  years  frequently  consulted  the 
Berlin  Etocument  Center,  and  the  Center 
continues  to  give  all  possible  assistance  to 
•  ppropriate  German  authorities.  German 
investigators  have  also  In  the  past  searched 
■ne  documents  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
.  ?id  may,  if  they  wish,  again  investigate 
these  files. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
returned  to  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  over  80  percent  of  the 


German  documents  originally  stored  in  the 
National  Archives  at  Alexandria.  In  1960. 
officials  designated  by  the  German  Federal 
Government  searched  these  Archives  for  ma- 
terial which  could  be  of  use  in  tht  prosecu- 
tion of  Nazi  war  criminals.  In  order  to  be 
certain,  however,  that  no  useftil  document 
which  might  still  be  in  the  ArcdiiveE  has  been 
overlooked,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  invites  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  again  to  search  the 
German  documents  still  remaining  in  the 
National  Archives  at  Alexandria.  Upon 
notification  by  the  German  Government  of 
Its  desire  to  send  comi)etent  and  qualified 
authorities  to  visit  the  Archives,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  will  be  pleased  to  make  appro- 
priate arrangements  with  the  National 
Archives. 

The  Govynment  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  is  aware  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  has  long  had 
a  deep  interest  in  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Republic  to  find,  prosecute,  and  convict 
Nazi  criminals  not  yet  brought  to  Justice, 
•me  Federal  Republic  is  also  imdoubtedly 
aware  of  the  concern  of  many  American 
citizens  that  the  scheduled  expiration  in 
May  1965  of  the  20-year  period  under  the 
German  statute  of  limitations  for  murder 
might  permit  presently  unknown  Nazi  crim- 
inals to  escape  prosecution.  In  light  of  these 
considerations,  the  Government  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  is  assured  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
will  continue  to  assist  the  Federal  Republic 
in  every  appropriate  way  In  its  search  for 
evidence  of  Nazi  crimes  and  criminals. 

Department  of  State. 

Washington. 


Sir  Winston  Charchin 


Proclamation  From  the  City  of  Hialeah» 
Fla. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  1.  1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  proclama- 
tion from  the  city  of  Hialeah.  Fla.  pro- 
claiming February  7  to  February  13,  as 
the  40th  Anniversary  Week  for  the  city 
of  Hialeah,  E>ade  County,  Fla. : 
Proclamation  of  the  City  of  Hialeah,  Pla. 

Whereas  the  city  of  Hialeah  was  founded 
in  1925  and  has  grown  to  be  the  seventh 
largest  city  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  the 
second  largest  city  in  Dade  County,  Pla.;  and 

Whereas  40  years  have  passed  since  the 
city  was  duly  chartered  by  an  official  act  of 
the  State  Legislature  of  Florida;   and 

Whereas  the  amazing  growth  of  this  city 
as  an  industrial  center  and  residential  com- 
munity has  been  among  the  most  rapid  In 
the  entire  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  leaders  of  this  community 
and  each  and  every  citizen  can  be  Justifiably 
proud  of  the  city's  development  and  prog- 
ress: Now,  therefore, 

I,  Henry  A.  Milander,  by  virtue  of  the  au- 
thority vested  in  me  as  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Hialeah,  do  set  aside  the  period,  February  7 
through  February  IS,  1966,  for  an  official 
"40th  Anniversary  Celebration"  in  the  city 
of  Hialeah.  and  in  observance  thereof  I  urge 
the  residents  of  this  city  to  take  part  In  this 
celebration. 

Henry  A.  Milander, 

Mayor. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF  Boum  cabouna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  25. 196S 

.  Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
highlights  of  my  service  in  the  Congress 
was  a  visit  with  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
at  10  Downing  Street  in  London  in  the 
fall  of  1951.  Mr.  Churchill  was  again 
Prime  Minister  following  Prime  Minister 
Attlee  and  his  labor  government.  I  was 
with  a  group  of  my  colleagues  headed  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Bonner]. 

As  our  congressional  group  was  leav- 
ing Mr.  Churchill's  office,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister called  me  back  to  inquire  of  his 
good  friend,  Jimmy  Byrnes.  The  Prime 
Minister  was  very  familiar  with  the -his- 
tory of  our  country  and  he  knew  of  my 
States  rights  philosophy  and  devotion  to 
the  private  enterprise  system.  Mr. 
Churchill  with  tears  In  his  eyes  said  that 
England  could  no  longer  lead  the  free 
world  and  this  responsibility  now  be- 
longed to  the  United  States.  Efe  said  that 
England  could  become  a  second-rate 
power  due  largely  to  one  party  in  Eng- 
land being  wholly  conservative  and  the 
other  extremely  liberal  Mr.  Churchill 
said  that  after  6  years  of  the  labor  gov- 
ernment under  Mr.  Attlee,  he  could  do 
nothing  to  imdo  socialistic  measures 
which  had  been  instituted  by  the  labor 
government.  Churchill  said  it  was  im- 
possible to  induce  businessmen  to  return 
and  take  over  certain  utilities  that  had 
been  nationalized  by  the  Government  be- 
cause these  businessmen  knew  that  some- 
day the  liberal  government  would  come 
back  to  power  and  that  business  would 
be  again  nationalized. 

Mr.  Churchill,  in  referring  to  social- 
ized medicine,  said  that  It  would  be  Im- 
possible for  him  to  take  a  pair  of  plin^s 
and  pull  the  teeth  frcmi  the  mouths  of 
the  people  given  to  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment He  said  they  would  howl  to  high 
heaven.  He  used  this  as  an  example  to 
Illustrate  that  there  Is  no  turning  back 
from  socialism  and  the  erosion  of  In- 
itiative, private  enterprise,  and  Individ- 
ual effort. 

Mr.  Churchill  suggested  that  if  the 
United  States  were  to  remain  the  heart 
and  core  of  the  free  world,  our  two  great 
political  parties  must  continue  to  em- 
body in  each  conser\'atives,  hberals,  and 
moderates.  He  warned  that  the  United 
States  would  deteriorate  and  lose  its 
prestige  and  position  as  a  world  power 
If  one  of  our  great  political  parties  be- 
came completely  conservative  and  the 
other  totally  liberal.  Sooner  or  later, 
Mr.  Churchill  warned,  the  liberal  party 
would  come  to  power  and  the  United 
States  and  Its  great  institutions  would 
be  treated  to  socialistic  schemes  from 
which  there  is  no  return.  Mr.  Churchill 
said  in  order  for  the  United  States  to 
continue  its  world  leadership  It  would 
be  necessary  to  keep  a  balance  in  both 
political  parties  so  that  the  Nation  could 
move  forward  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
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I  was  amazed  at  Sir.  Churchill's  keen  in- 
sight into  American  political  philosophy 
and  was  amazed  with  his  foresight.  I 
will  always  believe  that  Mr.  Churchill 
called  me  aside  for  this  word  of  warning 
because  at  that  time  I  was  a  young  man 
in  my  early  thirties,  and  he  knew  that  I 
was  associated  with  the  philosc^hy  of 
States  right  and  devoted  to  the  private 
enterprise  system  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Deoiocratic  Party  which  has  tradi- 
tionally encompassed  all  elements  and 
classes  of  our  American  society. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  wished  many 
times  that  the  world  had  listened  to 
Winston  Churchill,  a  man  of  unsur- 
passed wisdom,  culture,  educaticMi, 
training,  and  experience  in  world  lead- 
ership in  the  most  critical  time  in  our 
modem  history.  No  one  was  more 
aware  than  Winston  Churchill  that  the 
Polish  corridor  created  after  World  War 
I  was  the  immediate  cause  of  World 
War  n.  Churchill  was  well  aware  that 
a  Berlin  corridor  would  set  the  stage  for 
World  War  m.  It  will  always  remain  a 
mystery  to  me  how  the  incredible  trag- 
edy of  the  Berlin  corridor  was  fostered 
on  the  world.  War  lords  and  agitators 
in  their  wildest  imagrinatlon  could  have 
never  dreamed  up  a  more  perfect  way  to 
insure  another  war.  Winston  Church- 
ill knew,  which  many  of  us  seem  to  for- 
get, that  Communist  Russia  was  equally 
as  guilty  as  Adolph  Hitler  In  launching 
World  War  n.  He  kept  constantly  in 
mind  that  Communist  Russia  violated 
the  Integrity  of  Poland  and  invaded  that 
nation  and  in  its  deal  with  Hitler  re- 
ceived the  largest  slice  of  Polish  terri- 
tory. 

Churchill  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
In  the  history  of  the  world  but  he  did  not 
have  to  be  great  to  see  the  folly  and 
stark  tragedy  of  turning  Central  Europe 
over  to  Commvmist  Russia.  Churchill 
knew  in  the  end  that  we  won  no  victory 
in  Europe.  We  only  made  it  possible 
for  Communist  Russia  to  win  the  ulti- 
mate victory.  It  was  with  such  sadness 
that  Churchill  saw  Poland,  the  very  na- 
tion that  the  free  nations  went  to  war  to 
preserve,  gobbled  up  by  the  ruthless 
Communist  aggressor,  thus  depriving  the 
Western  World  of  a  victory  over  the 
forces  of  oppression,  dictatorship,  and 
aggression. 

Mr.  Q;>eaker.  Winston  Churchill  typi- 
fied all  that  was  great,  all  that  was 
grand,  gallant,  and  magnificent  about  the 
British  Empire.  Winston  Churchill  is 
an  example  of  British  statesmanship  at 
Its  best.  Churchill  was  incomparable  as 
a  patriot,  soldier,  historian,  and  states- 
man. We  are  all  indebted  to  him  today 
for  standing  like  a  stonewall  guarding 
the  ramparts  of  freedom  when  the  chips 
were  down. 


Sir  Boston  Churchill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1,  1965 

Mr.   MARSH.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  life 
and  character  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill 


has  been  the  subject  of  countless  sincere 
and  eloquent  enccmiim!is  In  recent  days, 
and  I  would  not  presume  to  undertake 
an  inclusive  eulogy.  I  cannot  let  his 
passing,  and  the  impressive  funeral  cere- 
monies, retreat  into  history,  however, 
without  a  brief  and  heartfelt  comment. 

Sir  Winston  Chiurchill  was  the  best  of 
everything  British.  He  was  a  man  who 
could  bring  to  the  modem  world  the  fin- 
est traditions  of  the  past.  Yet  for  all 
his  achievements  that  would  make  him 
a  legend  in  his  lifetime,  we  saw  in  him, 
partlcxilarly.  the  greatness  of  human 
spirit.  In  many  ways,  he  Cf^tured  the 
sphlt  of  Kipling's  "If,"  and  shining 
through  a  brlllant  career  we  cannot  help 
but  see  the  greatness  of  an  Individual 
that  would  be  translated  into  magnifi- 
cent accomplishments  in  the  realm  of 
public  service. 

Sir  Winston  Cliurchlll  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  British  ^irit.  He  repre- 
sented the  greatness  of  the  British  past 
and  British  traditions.  Yet  for  all  of  his 
achievements  in  the  field  of  politics,  in 
military  affairs,  in  art  and  letters,  he 
shall  be  marked  by  the  indomitable  splrib 
In  a  man  whose  pole  star  for  greatness 
was  courage.  This  was  a  personal  cour- 
age that  would  be  translated  into  the 
courage  of  a  nation,  an  empire,  and  a 
cause.  It  was  physical,  and  it  was  moral. 
One  cannot  look  at  him  without  a  sure 
conviction  that  here  was  a  man  who. 
without  hesitation  or  fear,  would  under- 
take any  task,  perform  any  duty,  make 
any  sacrifice  which  he  might  demand  of 
others. 

His  stature  will  grow  In  history,  and 
the  posterity  which  owes  him  so  much 
will  study  again  and  again  the  character 
of  this  man  who  not  only  inspired  the 
free  world  by  the  leadership  of  his  coun- 
try in  Britain's  darkest  hour  but  who  had 
the  vision,  the  courage,  and  the  foresight 
after  the  end  of  World  War  n  to  direct 
the  world's  attention  to  the  tyranny  of 
communism  and  the  aggressive  aims  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  could  well  be  that 
the  greatest  debt  the  free  world  shall  owe 
to  this  man  who  towered  above  others  in 
oxir  tumultuous  20th  century  shall  be 
found  centered  in  his  leadership  in  the 
postwar  years  to  prevent  the  enslave- 
ment of  mankind  by  the  Stio-Soviet  bloc. 


The  State  of  the  Courts 


The  State  of  the  Courts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  NOORHEAD 

or  PEWNSTLVAHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Henry  Ellenbogen,  president 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  in  an  address  to 
the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
reported  dramatic  pi*ogre«s  in  disposing 
of  backlog  cases.  He  noted  good  results 
too  from  an  emphasis  on  conciliation. 
AH  of  this  was  accomplished  without  de- 
tracting from  the  right  otf  trial  by  jury 
and  justice  was  well  served.  I  include 
the  text  of  Judge  Ellenbogen's  exceUent 
address  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 


(An  address  by  the  Honorable  Henry  Ellen- 
bogen, president  judge  of  tbe  court  of 
cominon  pleas,  Alleglieny  County,  Pa.) 
It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  wltb  you  this 
evening.    It  is  a  privilege  to  Join  the  Honor- 
able  Wallace   S.    Goiirley,   Chief  Judge   of 
the  Federal  District  Court,  in  speaking  on 
the  "State  of  the  Courts." 

I  beUeve  that  you  are  Inaugurating  here 
tonight  a  tradition  of  great  importance.  In 
the  Interest  of  the  comimmlty,  the  iwofes- 
sion,  and  the  court.  It  Is  entirely  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  shoiild  render  an  accounting 
of  our  stewardship  on  a  regular  basis.  The 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  is  an 
appropriate  fonun. 

justice  IS  the  basis  of  society 

Justice,  and  the  courts  of  law  which  ad- 
minister it,  are  the  basis  of  our  organized 
society.  The  more  those  who  are  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  courts  know  about  their 
operation,  the  more  will  true  justice  be  dis- 
pensed. The  more  the  private  citizen  is  in- 
formed of  the  activities  of  the  cotirts,  the 
more  faith  and  respect  will  he  have  for  the 
law. 

Yes,  it  is  clearly  ovir  duty  and  our  privi- 
lege to  report  to  you  and  to  the  people 
This  is  because  ultimately  it  is  the  people 
who  will  determine  the  quality  of  the  work 
of  the  courts  as  they  do  the  performance  of 
all  other  government  agencies. 

My  appearance  here  tonight  Is  a  result  of 
what  happened  23  months  ago.  It  was  on 
search  1,  1963.  that  I  succeeded  to  the  posi- 
tion of  president  judge  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas.  I  found  a  number  of  complex 
problems  which  demanded  Immediate  atten- 
tion. Our  court  was  more  than  3  years  be- 
hind in  the  handling  of  litigation.  Our 
court  was  under  manned.  Age-old  proced- 
ures, coupled  with  inadequate  administrative 
machinery,  severely  handicapped  the  efforts 
of  the  judges  to  cope  with  the  mounting 
backlog  of  cases. 

A     TEAR     OF    ACCOMFUSHMENT 1964 

Tonight,  I  can  proudly  report  that  the  pic- 
ture has  changed.  One  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  has  been  a  good  year. 
It  has  been  a  year  of  solid  accomplishment 
Credit  for  that  belongs  to  the  Judges,  to  all 
the  Judges  of  the  coiirt. 

Guidance  and  leadership  are  necessary  in 
every  endeavor.  I  have  attempted  to  provide 
that  leadership.  But  the  volume  and  quality 
of  the  work  t\irned  out  by  the  court  are  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  the  efforts  of  each  in- 
dividual judge.  The  cotirt  made  great  strides 
In  1964,  because  the  Judges  accepted  their 
responsibilities  and  persevered  in  their  task 
We  can  all  be  proud  of  this. 

There  have  been  many  innovations  since 
March  1,  1963.  Many  came  to  full  fruition 
in  1964.  We  established  a  new  system  of 
calendar  control.  Today  cases  on  the  daiiv 
trial  list  are  first  conciliated  by  the  Judges 
assigned  to  calendar  control.  Only  if  thi'.l 
last  effort  at  settlement  falls,  is  a  Jurv-  se- 
lected to  try  the  case.  This  strong  empha.'^is 
on  settlements  has  eliminated  many  expen- 
sive and  time  consuming  Jury  trials. 

TIMS  OF  JITDGES  CONSERVED 

We  have  Insisted  on  the  policy  of  no  post- 
ponements. We  have  sharply  increased  the 
number  of  trial  cotu-trooms  in  operation. 
We  have  strengthened  and  enlarged  the  sys- 
tem of  selecting  standby  Juries  ready  to  be 
sent  to  a  trial  room  as  soon  as  the  case  being 
tried  there  is  completed.  This  has  permitted 
every  Judge  to  spend  more  of  his  time  in  t!;e 
trial  of  cases. 

We  have  freed  the  Judges  from  the  task  i^f 
presiding  at  divorce  hearings.  Our  argu- 
ment procedures  have  been  rearranged  so  n.s 
to  save  much  of  the  time  of  our  Judges. 

Our  efforts  to  secure  an  adequate  number 
of  Judges  have  been  partially  successful.  At 
the  expense  of  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort, 
we  demonstrated  the  need  for  at  least  fi^e 
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additional  Judges.  The  legislature  finally 
allotted  us  three.  They  took  office  in  Sep- 
tember 1963. 

EDP  FUKNISHES  FACTS NOT  ESTIMATES 

There  were  a  number  of  innovations  which 
contributed  to  our  progress.  Among  the 
most  important  were  the  establishment  of 
the  administrative  office  and  an  electronic 
d;ita  processing  system.  This  has  made  pos- 
sible an  accurate  assessment  of  the  work  of 
the  court.  Never  before  was  it  possible  for 
us  to  know  with  any  degree  of  reliability  the 
results  of  our  labors  or  the  exact  nature  of 
our  challenge.  Now  we  are  dealing  with 
facts,  not  guesses  or  estimates.  Here  are 
some  facts  about  our  progress : 

In  1964  the  court  of  common  pleas  dis- 
posed of  3,805  cases.  This  is  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  cases  disposed  of  in  any 
12-month  period  in  the  history  of  the  court. 
In  1963  we  disposed  of  2.186  cases— the  pre- 
vious all-time  high.  Note  that  we  exceeded 
that  record  In  1964  by  1,619  cases. 

DISPOSmONS    INCREASED    TWO    AND     ONE-HALF 

TIMES 

The  dramatic  progress  which  we  made  in 
1964  becomes  even  more  evident  if  we  recall 
that  a  total  of  only  1.567  cases  were  dis- 
posed of  in  the  entire  year  1962.  Think  of  it. 
In  1964  our  court  disposed  of  nearly  2;i 
times  as  many  cases  as  were  completed  dur- 
ing 1962.  These  totals  do  not  include  a  vast 
Variety  of  divorce  hearings,  custody,  habeas 
corpus  and  other  petitions,  and  an  infinite 
variety  of  motions  and  orders  of  all  kinds. 

The  speedup  in  our  court  has  greatly  re- 
duced the  backlog  of  cases  at  issue  and  ready 
for  trial.  As  of  December  31.  1964,  a  total 
of  5,139  cases  were  awaiting  trial  In  our 
court.  Contrast  this  with  the  6.829  cases 
pending  on  January  1.  1964.  and  the  nearly 
8,000  cases  pending  on  March  1.  1963. 

These  records  have  been  set  despite  the 
fact  that  the  high  rate  of  filings  of  new  liti- 
gation has  continued  unabated. 

CONCILIATIONS     SAVE     TIME     AND     MONEY 

Our  ^emphasis  on  conciliation  brought  good 
results.  The  Judges  settled  639  cases  during 
the  conciliation  periods.  This  does  not  in- 
clude cases  settled  from  the  daily  trial  lists. 
Here,  again,  many  months  of  trial  time  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  were  saved  because  jury  trials  were 
obviated. 

I  will  not  tire  you  with  additional  statistics 
tonight.  It  Is  Important,  however,  that  com- 
plete statistics  be  available.  The  court  must 
be  concerned  with  the  number  of  cases  be- 
fore it,  and  the  waiting  time  of  these  cases 
and  other  related  statistics.  To  ignore  the 
total  picture,  or  to  fail  to  press  for  as  rapid 
a  disposition  as  possible,  would  be  like  the 
firmer  who  turns  his  back  on  a  whole  field 
and  rejects  the  use  of  modern  equipment 
vhiie  he  contemplates  his  small,  hand- 
tended  garden. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  all  of  this  was 
fi-^compllshed  without  In  any  way  Impinging 
or  dertacting  from  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury. 
I  still  regard  this  traditional  right  of  free 
men  as  the  backbone  of  ou  American  system 
rr  Justice  In  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases. 

JtrSTICE  HAS  BEEN   WELL  SERVED 

The  result  of  all  this  Is  that  Justice  has 
been  well  served.  More  litigants  than  ever 
^efore  who  wished  Jury  trials  received  them. 
More  litigants  seeking  redress  In  equity  cases 
or  money  damages  received  them  in  Jury 
trials  or  in  negotiated  settlements. 

Furthermore,  fewer  litigants  have  had  to 
v,a;t  long  periods  of  time  for  Justice  to  be 
rendered. 

The  quality  of  justice,  too.  has  been  good 
during  1964.  I  have  not  heard  a  single  com- 
plaint from  a  litigant  which  questioned  the 
Justice  of  his  negotiated  settlement.  How- 
ever, I  have  received  many  letters  from  liti- 
gants complaining  bitterly  about  delays  in 
having  their  cases  heard.    And  so  it  is  good 
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to  be  able  to  report  that  the  average  wait- 
ing time  of  cases  ready  for  trial  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1964,  was  only  12.9  months.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  this  does  not  represent 
the  present  pict\ire.  It  is  due  to  a  procedural 
experiment  which  delayed  the  placing  of 
cases  at  issue  during  1963.  The  true  waiting 
time  today  is  less  than  2  years,  a  remarkable 
Improvement  over  the  3Va  years  of  not  so 
long  ago. 

We  are  insisting  that  older  cases  be  given 
priority,  placed  on  the  trial  list  and  disposed 
of.  As  a  result  of  that,  I  am  able  to  report 
that  only  8  percent  of  the  cases  ready  for 
trial  were  placed  at  issue  prior  to  1962. 

It  is  my  experience  of  39  years  as  a  law>-er 
at  the  bar,  and  as  a  Judge  in  the  court,  that 
justice  always  suffers  when  cases  mtist  wait 
a  long  time  for  trial.  Evidence  is  lost, 
memories  fade,  witnesses  move  away  or  die! 
and  justice  suffers  whenever  there  Is  a  long 
delay. 

Now,  for  another  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance In  any  report  on  the  state  of  our 
courts.  I  would  be  derelict  In  my  duty  to 
the  court  and  to  the  people  if  I  did  not  use 
this  opportunity  to  call  attention  again  to 
the  totally  Inadequate  physical  faclUUes 
which  are  hindering  the  court.  I  am  happy 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  recognized 
the  needs  of  Judge  Gourley's  Federal  dis- 
ti-ict  court.  Our  court  needs  the  same 
attention. 

AFTER  50  YEARS  NEW  C3UARTERS  A  MUST 

Every  day  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  the  court  of  common  pleas  can- 
not function  efficiently  In  quarters  designed 
for  the  Allegheny  County  of  1915— fully  50 
years  ago.  The  pace  and  the  problems,  the 
volume  of  work,  and  the  needs  of  our  people 
have  changed  vastly  in  half  a  century. 

Ask  the  Jurors  who  must  do  without  seats 
in  our  assignment  room,  who  must  use  in- 
adequate rest  room  facilities;  who  must  stand 
in  halls  crowded  by  lawyers,  litigants,  and 
witnesses.  Ask  the  judges  who  must  change 
from  one  temporary  courtroom  to  another. 
Ask  the  litigants  and  lawyers  who  must  seek 
Justice  in  hot,  stuffy.  Ill-lighted  courtrooms 
without  the  benefit  of  conference  rooms  such 
as  are  provided  In  other  courts. 

Ask  anyone  knowledgeable  about  the  in- 
efficiency of  quartering  personnel  in  widely 
separated  areas.  Ask  them,  too,  about  the 
awkward  and  fatiguing  conditions  which 
place  Judicial  secretaries  and  other  staff 
members  on  a  fioor  above  the  Judges  thev 
serve.  ' 

Ask  anyone  about  the  lack  of  air  condi- 
tioning, which  in  the  year  of  1965  is  a  neces- 
sity rather  than  a  luxury,  if  efficiency  is  to 
be  the  criterion.  These  are  the  inefficient 
and  disheartening  conditions  under  which 
we  attempt  to  cope  with  the  mass  of  im- 
portant litigation  which  our  complex  society 
generates.  An  improvement  in  the  physical 
facilities  of  the  cotirt  would  mean  little  to 
me  personally.  I  have  air  conditioned  my 
chambers  at  my  own  expense.  I  am  certain 
that  many,  if  not  all  the  other  judges  have 
the  same  feeling  about  it. 

A     NEW     HALL    OF    JUSTICE    WILL    BENEFIT    THE 
PEOPLE 

It  is  the  people  who  deserve  a  new  Hall  of 
Justice.  It  is  the  taxpayers,  big  and  small 
who  will  benefit  from  efficient  court  facili- 
ties when  they  serve  as  Jurors  and  when  they 
must  come  to  court  as  litigants  seeking  jus- 
tice. Each  individual  citizen,  and  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  will  benefit  when  we  ob- 
tain a  new  court  equipped  to  handle  the 
cases  expeditiously. 

It  is  important  for  each  individual  citizen 
to  realize  the  great  personal  stake  which  he 
has  in  a  well-functioning  Judicial  system. 
His  life,  his  liberty,  his  property,  and  the 
happiness  of  himself  and  his  family  depend, 
in  the  last  analysis,  upon  the  excellence  of 
our  judicial  system. 


It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  here  to- 
night to  present  b  state-of-the-court  mes- 
sage— to  give  an  accounting  of  our  steward- 
ship. 

We  have  made  remarkable  progress  in 
1964.  The  judges  of  the  court  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  its  record.  But  we  are  not 
done.  There  are  stUl  too  many  cases  await- 
ing trial  for  too  long  a  time. 

There  may  be  temporary  setbcu:ks.  Dif- 
ferences of  opinion  may  slow  the  pace  at 
times.  Our  progress  in  the  year  ahead  is 
only  conjecture.  But  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
long-term  outcome.  The  needs  of  the  peonle 
will  be  met. 

It  is  proper  to  note  the  progress  which  we 
have  made  in  1964.  But  this  day  is  not  a  day 
to  celebrate  our  achievements.  The  need 
calls  rather  for  rededlcation.  The  hopes,  the 
happiness,  and  the  very  livee  of  untold  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  depend  upon  how  well 
we  meet  that  challenge. 


The  New  Aritfametic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW   TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1.  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  of 
nonsense  has,  in  the  past,  been  written 
about  the  Federal  budget.  Undoubtedly, 
a  lot  of  nonsense  in  the  future  will  be 
written  about  that  budget. 

In  the  following  column  from  the  Jan- 
uary 29,  1965  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Roscoe  Drummond  has 
placed  the  spending  program  in  proper 
perspective.  I  commend  his  column  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 

The  New  Arithmetic:  A  Growth  Environ- 
ment Wn-H  BtJDGET  To  Match 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington— The  Federal  budget  does 
not  grow  in  a  vacuum. 

It  grows  all  right,  but  most  of  the  time  In 
response  to  legitimate  needs. 

Three  years  after  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  be- 
came President,  the  Federal  budget  was  no 
more  than  $6.5  billion.  Twice  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration  the  budget  topped 
♦80  billion  despite  the  fact  that  Eisenhower 
and  Taft  had  agreed  that  a  ceUing  of  $60 
billion  ought  to  be  put  on  Federal  spending. 

The  budget  doesn't  grow  because  the 
President  loves  to  spend  money  and  Congress 
loves  to  pass  taxes.  It  grows  for  other  rea- 
sons and  some  of  the  reasons  why  President 
Johnson's  1966  budget  is  $2.2  billion  higher 
than  his  1965  budget  are  that  these  things 
have  happened  in  the  past  12  months: 

There  are  4  million  more  Americans  than 
a  year  ago.  (This  is  like  adding  a  city  larger 
than  Chicago  to  the  Nation.  There  will  b« 
more  than  10  new  Chicagos  In  the  next 
decade.) 

Three  million,  two  hundred  thousand 
young  people  reached  college  age. 

One  million,  seven  hundred  thousand  new 
families  were  formed. 

One  million,  three  hundred  thousand 
were    added   to   the   labor   force. 

One  million,  five  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons reached  retirement  age. 

The  Nation  grows  and  the  budget  grows. 
The  only  time  when  there  has  been  any 
sizable  drop  in  Federal  spending  in  the  past 
30  years  is  when  in  the  late  1940's.  President 
Truman  cut  the  heart  out  of  the  defense 
budget.    And  that  proved  disastrous. 
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The  new  Johnson  budget  Is  $99.7  billion. 
That's  higher  than  the  peak  of  World  War 
n  budgets  which  In  1945  reached  $98.3 
billion. 

It  is  misleading  to  describe  the  Johnson 
budget  as  a  peacetime  budget.  It  is  actiially 
n  war  and  peacetime  budget.  The  cold  war 
forces  the  United  States  to  pour  half  of 
Its  yearly  revenue  Into  defense. 

The  size  of  the  Johnson  budget  reflects 
the  fact  that  the  President  Is  trying  to  do 
two  things  at  the  same  time:  put  all  the 
money  Into  defense  which  the  cold  war  de- 
mands and  begin  to  put  a  lot  more  money 
Into  meeting  domestic  needs. 

This  means  that  the  present  Johnson 
budget  represents  the  easiest  spending  deci- 
sions the  President  will  have  to  make. 
Easiest  because  he  put  an  arbitrary  ceiling  of 
$100  billion  on  the  budget  and  used  this 
celling  to  resolve  spending  decisions,  easiest 
because  a  large  part  of  the  funds  for  the 
Great  Society  came  out  of  savings. 

The  harder  decisions  lie  ahead.  The  very 
growth  of  the  Nation  will  force  the  President 
to  drop  the  arbitrary  $100  billion  celling  next 
year. 

But  the  central  and  painful  decision  which 
Mr.  Johnson  will  have  to  make  is  how  ade- 
quately the  Crovemment  can  finance  the 
Great  Society  without  sacrificing  the  \m- 
yielding  demands  for  defense  and  seciirity. 

What  the  President  really  faces  is  a  cold- 
war  budget  with  a  mounting  commitment  to 
meet  peacetime  domestic  needs  too  long  de- 
layed. This  is  what  will  make  the  next 
budgert — and  the  next — far  harder  to  decide. 

President  Johnson  says  that  the  Great 
Society  must  be  "bold,"  "compassionate,"  and 
"efflcient."  He  says  that  "lees  urgent  pro- 
f^rams  must  give  way  to  make  room  for 
higher  priority  needs." 

There  would  be  no  budget  problem  at  all 
If  there  were  no  cold  war.  But  Red  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  going  to  help 
Mr.  Johnson  build  the  Great  Society. 


A  Story  of  Frustration 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  has  been  publish- 
ing a  series  of  articles  entitled  "New 
York  City  in  Crisis"  which  outline  some 
of  the  problems  facing  that  great  city. 
In  an  article  which  appeared  on  January 
30,  1965,  Marshall  Peck  described  the 
frustration  experienced  by  the  Cooper 
Square  Development  Committee  in  its 
efforts  to  develop  a  community  oriented 
urban  renewal  plan.  The  alternate  plan 
outlined  by  the  Cooper  Square  Commit- 
tee included  vital  public  housing  which 
the  Board  of  Estimate  eliminated.  To- 
day I  telegraphed  the  mayor  of  New 
York  City  again  virging  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  board  of  estimate  be  reversed. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Jan,  30. 
1965) 

Cooper  Square's  Story  op  Frustration 
(By  Marshall  Peck) 

One  day  In  November.  1960,  Miss  Tlielma 
J.  Bxu-dlct,  chairman  of  the  Cooper  Square 
Community  Development  Committee,  called 
on  Mayor  Wagner  at  city  hall.  She  and  other 
committee  members,   who  had  stirred  the 


community  to  fight  against  a  slum  clearance 
committee  bulldozer-type  refurbishment, 
told  the  mayor  about  their  own  ideas  to  plan 
ahead  for  Cooper  Square. 

Mayor  Wagner,  Miss  Burdlct  recalls,  was 
"very,  very  encouraging."  She  told  him  the 
plan  her  committee  envisaged  would  be  pre- 
pared imder  auspices  of  the  community  it- 
self, and  based  on  Its  nee^ls  and  character. 

"This  Is  the  way  we  want  to  think  about 
redevelopment  in  the  city,"  Is  the  way  Miss 
Burdlct  remembers  Mayor  Wagner's  reaction 
to  the  proposal. 

"But  after  we  gave  him  the  plan,"  Miss 
Bxirdict  continues,  "weU — then  he  said 
nothing." 

What  transpired  between  that  day  in  1960, 
and  today,  or  for  that  matter,  since  1956, 
when  the  Coof)er  Square  site  was  proposed 
for  title  I  redevelopment,  is  the  story  of  a 
neighborhood  that  has  cried  out  for  action, 
and  been  frustrated  In  getting  it. 

The  plan  as  proposed  by  the  slum  clear- 
ance committee  was  dropped  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  housing  and  redevelopment 
board,  which  had  succeeded  the  former  in 
May  1960. 

The  Cooper  Square  Committee  presented 
its  own  alternate  plan  to  the  city  in  July 
1961. 

The  city  planning  commission  designated 
the  area  as  suitable  for  urban  renewal  in 
December  1963,  but  It  linked  the  Cooper 
Square  site  along  with  what  Is  called  the 
St.  Mark's  area. 

Then,  last  November  19.  the  board  of  esti- 
mate overruled  the  city  planning  commis- 
sion's own  specific  recommendation,  and 
blunted  the  key  of  the  Cooper  Square  alter- 
nate plan  proposal  by  authorizing  that  a 
city-owned  vacant  lot  be  turned  over  for 
privately  sponsored  middle  Income  apart- 
ments Instead  of  public  low  rent  housing. 

"Yes,  you  might  infer  that  this  was  a  re- 
versal of  city  policy,"  said  a  planning  com- 
mission spokesman  yesterday.  And  he  added 
somewhat  dryly,  "the  city  can  change  its 
mind,  apparently  it's  been  doing  that  of 
recent." 

Miss  Burdlct  and  members  of  the  Cooper 
Square  Community  Develc^ment  Committee 
have  for  the  last  5  years  wtaged  a  war  for  re- 
newal in  their  own  community.  The  alter- 
nate plan  took  shape  under  the  guidance  of 
the  people  that  live  there,  in  cooperation 
with  the  city  planning  commission  and  Tin- 
der direction  of  professional  planners  recog- 
nized as  competent  by  the  city.  They  were 
literally  bowled  over  whaoa  they  got  word 
last  June  that  plans  for  the  middle-Lpcome 
building  were  afoot  in  an  area  needing  low- 
Income  housing. 

By  October,  they  were  making  every  effort 
to  get  to  see  the  mayor,  who  in  1960  had 
praised  tlieir  Ideas,  and  a£k  him  what  had 
happened.  The  vacant  lot,  at  Houston  and 
Chrystie  Streets,  was  to  be  the  site  of  the 
first  new  building,  and  thereby  the  redevelop- 
ment could  go  ahead  with  orderly  relocation 
by  stages. 

An  all  night  vigil  at  Oracle  Mansion"  in 
November  exacted  what  the  Cooper  Square 
Committee  took  to  be  a  promise  that  Mr. 
Wagner  would  see  them,  but  it  wasn't  until 
last  Monday — the  day  the  Herald  Tribune 
presented  the  first  article  of  its  New  York 
City  In  Crisis  series — that  Miss  Burdict  re- 
ceived word  that  the  mayor  would  meet  with 
committee  representatives  on  Friday. 

Thursday  night  Miss  Burdict,  Executive 
Secretary  Wilbert  Tatum,  and  others  gathered 
at  the  committee's  headquarters  at  69  Second 
Avenue.  Strategy  was  mapped:  "We  must 
stress  aggressiveness,  determination,  we  will 
fight  to  the  last  ditch."  someone  said. 

Then  yesterday,  as  the  committee  readied 
its  forces  for  a  frontal  assault  on  city  hall, 
word  came  that  Mr.  Wagner  was  sidelined 
with  a  cold  and,  regretfully,  would  not  be 
able  to  see  them.  The  appointment  was  re- 
scheduled for  Monday  at  3:30  p.m.  Same 
place,  same  sides. 


Miss  Burdict,  Mr.  Tatimi.  Walter  Thabit. 
planning  consulant  who  mapped  the  alter- 
nate plan  In  a  slick,  professional  69-page 
book  (dated  July  31,  1961) ;  Harris  L.  Present. 
housing  consultant;  Prof.  Percival  Goodman! 
of  Colxunbia,  an  architect;  Rajrmond  S.  Rubi- 
now,  foundations  consultant,  and  others 
reached  city  hall  anyway  and  stood  in  st>me 
confusion,  concern  and  uneasiness  in  the 
entry  hall. 

"We're  sorry  Mr.  Wagner  is  ill,"  Miss  Bur- 
dict said.  "We  hope  he  will  be  well  enough 
to  see  us  on  Monday."  Somewhat  more 
briskly,  she  added:  "And  we're  looking  for- 
ward to  a  positive  statement  Monday  that 
he  will  use  his  oflttces  to  reverse  the  decision 
against  low-rent  housing  on  that  key  lard- 
site." 

"That's  the  first  step,"  said  Mr.  Tatim, 
"then  we  have  to  break  up  the  linkage  be- 
tween Cooper  Square  (Delancey  to  East 
Ninth,  between  the  Bowery  and  Chrystie-Sec- 
ond  Avenue)  and  the  over-all  dty-planned 
project  (Delancey  to  East  14th,  between  the 
Bowery-Third  Avenue  and  Forsyth  Strcft- 
First  Avenue) ." 

"Cooper  Square  was  planned  by  the  ci^ni- 
munity,  and  ready  to  go — long  ago — ,"  said 
Mr.  Present,  "and  all  this  delay  and  change 
•   •   •  in  effect,  it's  sabotage." 

"Any  community  action  which  Is  con- 
structive Is  a  rare  thing,"  said  Profetsor 
Goodman.  "It's  too  bad  that  a  community 
committee  can  assemble  for  himdreds  of 
meetings,  and  put  heart  and  soul  into  an 
effort,  and  then  be  pushed  in  the  face.  To 
put  it  mildly,  the  city  is  not  very  friendly 
to  its  citizens  when  something  like  this 
happens." 

Mr.  Goodman  and  Mr.  Present,  and  others 
who  commented,  were,  of  course,  not  re- 
ferring to  Mayor  Wagner's  incapacity  yes- 
terday. They  were  blaming  him,  as  leader 
of  the  city,  for  not  following  up  and  press- 
ing for  action  on  the  endeavors  they  reviewed 
with  him,  and  which  he  praised,  4  years  ago. 

One  of  the  committee  members  said  that 
Milton  Mollen,  city  housing  coordinator,  had 
advised  the  Cooper  Square  group  on  January 
5  that  "we  will  work  out  the  problem  to- 
gether— and  if  the  worst  comes  to  worst. 
well  meet  and  talk  over  alternatives." 

"The  whole  notion  of  democratic  proce<!ure 
is  a  falsity,"  growled  a  committee  member 

Mean while  committee  members  reported 
they  had  word  that  the  housing  and  redevel- 
opment board,  which  has  the  assignment  of 
shaping  the  future  of  the  renewal  in  the 
overall  area  designated  by  the  city  planning 
commission,  was  sending  out  letters  an- 
nouncing that  a  hearing  on  applicatioji  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  survey  and  pi  li- 
ning funds  will  be  heard  before  the  boar':',  of 
estimate  In  February. 

The  city  planning  commission  rcatcd 
somewhat  unhappily  to  the  situation  tr.rit 
has  developed. 

"We  feel  very  strongly  about  public  hous- 
ing, we  have  not  changed  our  position,  a 
spokesman  said,  in  reference  to  the  switch 
from  the  low-rent  to  middle-income  buiiu- 
Ing  approved,  in  effect,  by  the  bonrri  of 
estimate. 

"It's  too  bad — people  take  us  on  our  f,  < 
and  then  the  signals  change." 

As  for  the  reason  for  the  designation  '.':  ri 
larger  renewal  area,  rather  than  the  sm^.iler 
area  desired  by  the  Cooper  Square  commit- 
tee, the  spokesman  said  he  felt  the  commis- 
sion had  attempted  to  formulate  a  renewal 
area  that  would  offer  the  most  for  the  Kv  er 
East  Side  neighborhood. 

"We  would  be  considered  negligent  l:  we 
said  it  should  be  done  in  two  shots — ins  toad 
of  Just  one,"  the  spokesman  said. 

Sentiment  against  the  original  title  I  slum 
clearance  committee  proposal  was  arc  .-ed 
when  the  community  saw  It  as  a  plan  "ire- 
pared  with  almost  total  disregard  for  ticTse 
who  were  being  displaced." 
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Among  other  things,  there  was  no  thought 
given  to  artists  and  to  the  homeless  men  of 
the  Bowery.  Thought  has  been  given  to  these 
groups  in  the  alternate  plan,  its  suppcHters 
say.  Further,  local  people  believed  that  "a 
perfectly  sound  business  district  was  to  be 
emasculated." 

As  pleased  as  the  Cooper  Square  group  was 
to  see  parts  of  its  alternate  plan  adopted  by 
the  city  planning  commission,  it  was  dis- 
mayed to  find  that  the  commission  wrapped 
them  up  in  a  larger  chunk. 

So.  while  the  community  had  a  plan,  and 
organization,  and  hopes,  residents  waited  and 
waited  and  waited,  while  controversy  stream- 
ed back  and  forth  about  expansion  (which 
would  cover  11,000  households,  instead  of 
the  Cooper  Square's  proposed  2,100). 

•  Well,"  said  Miss  Burdict,  "if  nothing  else, 
maybe  our  organization  and  work  is  a  great 
example  of  tenacity — a  group  of  people  who 
have  worked  so  long  together." 

"And  with  so  little  effect,"  added  Mr. 
Thabit. 


Coeur    d'Alene    Press    Banquet    Honors 
North  Idaho  Teams 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF   n>AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  4, 1965 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year,  the  Couer  d'Alene  Press  spon- 
sors a  banquest  to  honor  the  outstanding 
sports  teams  in  northern  Idaho. 

Winner  of  this  year's  Press  Award  was 
the  Kellog  (Idaho)  Wildcats  basketball 
team.  The  College  Athlete  of  the  Year 
Award  went  to  Joe  Chapman  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho  grid  team,  and  the  Top 
Booster  Award  went  to  Ron  MacDonald 
of  the  Athletic  Round  Table. 

Guests  at  this  annual  event  included 
such  top  sports  personalities  as  Joe  Poss, 
commissioner  of  the  American  Football 
League;  Bob  Mathias,  Olympic  winner  of 
the  decathalon;  Pete  Reiser,  former 
Dodger  baseball  player  and  new  manager 
of  the  Spokane  Indians;  Bill  Linder- 
mann,  world  champion  rodeo  cowboy; 
Maury  Wills,  shortstop  for  the  Dodgers, 
and  Vernon  Law,  former  Idaho  high 
school  star  and  now  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Pirates. 

Others  included  Dee  Andros,  coach  of 
the  University  of  Idaho  Vandals;  Jim 
Moran,  rookie  star  with  the  New  York 
Giants;  Keith  Lincoln,  player  for  the 
San  Diego  Chargers;  and  Bert  Clark, 
coach  for  the  Washington  State  Uni- 
versity Cougars. 

Contenders  for  the  Team  of  the  Year 
Award  were:  The  Kellogg  Wildcats  cage 
ifam — coached  by  Tom  Kane,  and  unde- 
feated in  league  action  and  winner  of  the 
title  for  the  second  time  in  3  years. 

The  Wallace  track  team,  coached  by 
Ben  Tyvand,  and  led  by  Jim  Scheller, 
winners  of  the  district  title  and  unde- 
feated in  dual  meet  competition. 

The  Couer  d'Alene  Legion  baseball 
team,  coached  by  Arnold  Halpern  and 
winners  of  the  Panhandle  conference,  the 
district  playoff  and  the  regional  title,  and 
also  third  in  the  State  tournament. 

The  Couer  d'Alene  basketball  team, 
coached  by  Elmer  Jordan  and  winners  of 


the  Panhandle  conference  title  after  an 
excellent  season. 

The  Post  Palls  Trojans  basketball 
team,  coached  by  C.  W.  Totten,  and  win- 
ners of  the  State  class  3-A  after  an  unde- 
feated season. 

The  Sandpoint  Bulldogs  football  team, 
coached  by  Francis  McDonnell  and  In- 
land Empire  cochampions  and  also  co- 
champs  of  the  Panhandle  conference. 

The  Couer  d'Alene  Vikings  football 
team,  coached  by  Cotton  Barlow,  and  co- 
champions  of  the  Panhandle  conference. 

The  Plummer  baseball  team,  coached 
by  John  Reager,  and  winners  of  the  class 
B  title  with  a  record  of  9  wins  and  1  loss. 

The  North  Idaho  Junior  College 
basketball  team,  coached  by  RoUie  Wil- 
liams and  finalists  in  the  western  region- 
al playoffs  for  the  NCAA  junior  college 
tournament. 

The  Kootenai  Warriors  basketball 
team,  coached  by  Rudy  Miles,  and  third 
place  winners  in  the  State  tournament 
after  a  season  record  of  24.2. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  include  a  column  written  by 
Bob  Maker,  sports  editor  of  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  (Idaho)  Press,  regarding  this 
momentous  January  20  event : 

The  article  follows: 

Call  *Em  Right 
(By  Bob  Maker) 

What's  for  next  year's  press  sports  ban- 
quet? 

This  question  was  heard  and  it  seems 
many  enjoyed  the  banquet  Wednesday  with 
its  array  of  stars. 

One  of  the  big  things  about  these  invited 
guests,  was  their  humility.  Each  of  the 
great  personalities  took  time  to  relax  and 
meet  folks,  kids  and  fans  and  many  times 
the  fellows  went  way  out  of  their  way  to  be 
nice  to  many  people. 

Joe  Foss  was  a  tremendous  hit  with  the 
fans  and,  of  course,  he  had  many  of  his  fans 
around  as  there  are  so  many  now  living  here 
who  have  roots  in  South  Dakota. 

I  think  that  the  story  Poss  told  about  his 
first  and  only  attempt  to  enter  the  prize 
ring  was  a  classic. 

Bob  Mathias  kept  asking  Just  what  he 
could  do  to  make  sure  that  he  pleased  every- 
one while  here  In  the  city.  This  athlete, 
who  is  a  model  for  the  youth  of  today,  was 
very  anxious  to  hit  the  slopes  of  Schweitzer 
Basin  and  right  after  a  luncheon  yesterday, 
headed  for  Sandpoint  to  give  the  great  ski 
resort  the  big  try. 

I  believe  that  if  all  the  kids  in  our  city 
were  of  voting  age,  Maury  Wills  oould  imseat 
any  of  the  local  politicians  by  a  landslide 
vote.  Wills  is  a  dedicated  man  with  an  aim 
in  life  to  be  a  fine  citizen. 

Vernon  Law  got  quite  a  few  chuckles  from 
his  stories  of  pitching  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season  and,  of  course,  he  Is  a  dedicated 
baseball  man.  Law  said  yesterday  that  after 
17  years  In  baseball  he  Is  getting  a  little 
pressure  from  his  boys  to  stay  home  this 
year.  However,  the  great  hurler  feels  that 
he  probably  will  be  down  at  Fort  Meyers. 
Fla.,  when  the  call  comes  for  spring  training. 
Law  also  said  that  if  he  figured  not  to  sign 
this  year,  he  wants  to  be  near  where  plenty 
of  that  wonderful  stuff  (money)  is  kept  and 
that  is  why  he  is  looking  forward  to  a  bank- 
ing career. 

Peter  Reiser  has  always  been  a  dyed-in-the- 
wool  fan  of  Branch  Rickey.  Reiser  started 
out  with  Rickey  and,  after  a  long  career  In 
the  major  leagues,  he  still  enjoys  to  tell 
stories  about  the  great  wizard  of  baseball. 

Reiser  tells  one  story  about  Rickey  that  he 
feels  everyone  who  plays  in  a  sport  should 
remember.    Rickey  once  told  Reiser,  when  he 


started  out  with  his  first  contract,  that  Reiser 
was  the  greatest  baseball  player  In  the  world. 
Then  he  backed  off  and  told  the  young  rookie 
that  If  he  could  continue  to  believe  that  he 
was  this  great  player,  he  would  succeed  in 
the  major  leagues. 

Peter  O'Malley  Impressed  most  everyone  at 
the  banquet  with  his  firm  grip  on  his  new 
office  and  because  of  his  Interest  in  com- 
munity activities  of  this  area.  This  young 
man  is  a  very  talented  executive  and  should 
make  a  great  partner  in  the  team  of  Peter 
"O"  and  Peter  "R"  as  they  bring  some  fine 
baseball  to  this  area. 

The  fans  also  found  that  Keith  Lincoln  Is 
just  as  smooth  and  just  as  much  at  home 
before  a  large  group  of  sports  fans  as  he  is 
on  the  football  field. 

Lincoln,  who  could  probably  make  his  way 
in  the  movies  as  a  matinee  Idol  if  he  ever 
gives  up  football,  thinks  that  his  investment 
in  Coeur  d'Alene  with  Western  Frontiers 
and  their  new  building  projects  is  a  good  one 
and  he  Is  looking  forward  to  when  the  new 
North  Shore  development  is  completed. 

Dee  Andros'  speech  that  Included  the  in- 
troduction of  his  staff  and  the  other  coaches 
of  Idaho  was  great.  Andros  feels  that  if  he 
can  get  a  long-term  contract  from  the  Idaho 
officials  within  the  next  10  days  he  should 
be  around  this  area  for  a  long  time.  Andros 
wants  to  stay  at  Idaho  and  I  know  that  the 
sport  fans  of  Idaho  hope  that  the  university 
officials  will  come  up  with  the  right  answers 
if  they  want  the  Andros-type  of  football  to 
continue  at  Vandal  land. 

Dick  Fry  reported  for  the  WSU  staff  and 
expressed  regrets  that  Bert  Clark,  the  tal- 
ented coach  from  the  Cougars,  was  111. 

Clark  had  come  down  with  a  throat  Infec- 
tion 3  days  before  the  banquet  and  up  until 
the  last  minute  he  hoped  to  be  on  hand. 

There  were  many  who  had  a  hand  In  many 
details  that  made  the  banquet  run  smoothly. 
Len  Cantrell  of  the  Gyros  and  Nort  Hall 
were  very  helpful  in  helping  on  the  trans- 
portation and,  of  course,  Doc  Mattel  of  the 
Indians  was  one  of  the  experts  when  it  came 
to  sweatlng-out  airplanes. 

Roy  Wellman,  Dave  DUlworth.  Don  James, 
and  Lee  Adams  handled  things  at  the  door 
with  Todd  Hagen  in  expert  style. 

Bob  Barlow  was  a  genius  in  arranging  the 
seating  and  tables  and  Gene  Boyle's  fine 
group  of  lettermen  from  the  IHM  Academy 
were  very  Impressive  In  their  ushering  duties. 

Russ  Brown  of  the  NIJC  student  body,  the 
Hydromanlacs  and  their  flag  that  served  as 
the  backdrop  for  the  stage  were  Indispensa- 
ble; and  music  of  the  NIJC  band  was  appre- 
ciated. 

One  big  thing  that  was  overlooked  by  many 
was  the  fact  that  John  Frellgh  of  the  Bruns- 
wick combined  with  Wes  Hatch  of  the  NIJC 
Student  Union  to  break  their  serving  record. 
The  crew  served  the  meals  in  Just  tinder  22 
minutes  and  that  broke  the  standing  record 
for  last  year  of  45  minutes  all  to  pieces. 

Now,  if  we  can  all  sit  back  and  talk  about 
the  banquet  and  get  back  into  the  groove 
of  boosting  our  own  athletic  teams  as  they 
Jump  Into  the  final  half  of  the  season,  this 
will  be  another  great  year. 


Co-op  Crews  Praised  After  Oregon  Flood* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  14,  1965 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
aster such  as  has  occured  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  in  recent  weeks  often  serves 
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to  demonstrate  the  best  that  is  in  people. 
This  has  been  shown  time  and  time 
again  in  dramatic  acts  of  heroism  and  in 
simple  acts  of  human  charity. 

Both  of  these  qualities  are  apparent  in 
the  following  story,  written  by  Ted  Rod- 
gers  and  appearing  In  the  February  issue 
of  Rural  Electrification  magazine.  It 
tells  the  roll  of  locally  owned  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  in  making  the  burden 
of  a  devastating  flood  a  little  more  bear- 
able to  affected  residents  of  Oregon. 
Co-op  Crews  Praised  Attek  Oregon  Floods 
(By  Ted  Rodgers) 

The  stark,  real  face  of  disaster  can  best 
be  viewed  by  looking  over  the  aftermath  of 
the  disaster  Itself.  The  aftermath  of  the 
Christmas  floods  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
presents  as  close  a  view  of  this  fact  as  one 
may  ever  wish. 

The  horror  of  violent  death  was  not  the 
real  tragedy  in  the  Christmas  floods,  for  there 
were  few  Uves  lost.  The  real  tragedies  of 
this  storm  were  best  expressed  by  a  man 
standing  knee  deep  in  mud  where  only  2 
weeks  before  the  fruits  ai  an  entire  life's 
work  had  stood,  who  ^i^en  asked  what  he 
Intended  to  do  simply  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Tragedy  is  a  little  girl  In  Scottsburg,  Oreg.. 
looking  through  the  ruins  of  her  home  for 
a  favorite  doll  which  had  missed  evacuation; 
it  Is  a  man  In  Agness,  Oreg.,  removing  two 
dead  cows  from  the  second  floor  of  his  home 
where  he  had  taken  them  in  a  futile  effort 
to  save  them  from  drowning;  it  is  a  woman 
in  Douglas  County,  Oreg.,  who  still  looks  up 
whenever  she  hears  an  airplane  and  remem- 
bers the  night  the  water  came  into  her  home 
and  she  prayed  for  rescue  from  the  air. 

Disaster  takes  on  many  faces:  despair,  de- 
feat, anger,  resignation,  determination.  This 
last  was  best  exemplified  by  a  young  woman 
walking  down  a  long  mud-  and  snow-covered 
Douglas  County  road.  In  her  arms  were  two 
heavy  bags  of  food,  and  on  her  face  was. 
Instead  of  the  look  of  tragedy,  the  deter- 
mined look  ow  someone  who  made  this  gruel- 
ing trip  every  day  for  many  more  than  her 
20-8ome  years. 

Floods,  like  wars,  produce  their  share  of 
heroes.  Prom  the  history  of  the  Christmas 
flooding  in  rural  areas  of  Oregon,  every  rtu-al 
electric  cooperative  in  the  Nation  can  take 
a  certain  amount  of  pride,  for  the  people  of 
the  flood-stricken  area  are  quick  to  place  at 
the  top  of  their  list  of  heroes  the  men  of  the 
rural  electric  systems. 

In  the  service  area  of  Coos-Curry  Electric 
Cooperative  of  CoqulUe.  Oreg.,  one  of  the 
hardest  hit  areas  was  the  little  community 
of  Agness,  20  miles  up  the  famous  Rogue 
River  from  the  resort  town  of  Gold  Beach 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Although  a  small  dirt  road  exists  to  Agness, 
It  is  out  of  service  and  impassible  many  times 
each  year  even  under  normal  weather  con- 
ditions. After  the  flood,  many  parts  of  the 
roctd  were  nonexistent  and  the  only  way  to 
reach  the  town  is  by  river  aboard  the  historic 
Rogue  River  "nail  boats. 

After  the  90-foot  crest  of  the  Rogue  had 
knocked  out  four  bridges  in  the  area,  de- 
stroyed about  18  homes,  and  severely  dam- 
aged the  ar^'s  electric  supply,  the  people 
of  Agness  started  a  pool  with  each  partici- 
pant guessing  the  day  electric  power  would 
return. 

There  were  no  winners.  The  Coos-Curry 
Electric  Cooperative  restored  power  to  Ag- 
ness, not  in  a  month,  as  the  conservative 
guessers  estimated,  but  in  6>4  days. 

To  achieve  this,  the  co-op  performed  a 
miracle  which  stands  as  a  close  second  to 
the  miracle  which  brought  power  to  Agness 
in  the  first  place.  The  town  was  first  ener- 
gized only  2Va  years  ago.  (Rural  Eaectrlflca- 
tlon.  July  1962  Issue.) 

A  line  crew  under  direction  of  Chief  Wil- 
liam Baxter  arrived  in  Agness  about  48  hours 


after  the  crest.  They  worked  day  and  night 
and  on  the  7th  day  the  lights  In  Agness 
came  back  on. 

"hSr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  Best,  of  Agness,  ex- 
pressed the  feelings  of  the  entire  community. 
They  said,  "No  one  believed  it  could  be 
done." 

Mrs.  Best  noted  that.  "We  want  everyone 
to  know  what  an  outstanding  Job  these  men 
did,  under  the  most  trying  and  hazardous 
conditions.  In  bringing  back  the  power.  I 
know  that  we  speak  for  all  the  people  of 
Agness  when  we  say  these  men  truly  made 
the  situation  tolerable." 

Another  Agness  resident  said  that.  "Be- 
fore the  lights  came  back,  we  had  a  real 
crisis.  After  it  returned,  we  Just  settled 
down  and  started  to  clean  up  the  mess." 

Lex  Parre,  long  time  skipper  of  one  of  the 
riverboats,  explained  the  co-op  people  "were 
the  first  ones  up  to  Agness  and  through  the 
rebuilding  period,  and  In  spite  of  the  amount 
of  work  they  had  on  their  own  lines,  they 
were  always  quick  to  help  out  the  people 
of  a  community  In  which  they  didn't  even 
live." 

The  manager  of  the  Coos-Curry  Co-op 
pointed  out  that  their  equipment  damages 
were  estimated  at  around  $10,000,  with  about 
$7,000  of  this  concentrated  in  the  Agness 
area. 

Despite  the  damage,  there  was  one  favor- 
able result.  The  people  of  Agness,  Oreg.,  and 
othw  residents  along  the  Rogue  River  will 
certainly  never  stop  being  strong  supporters 
of  the  rural  electrification  program.  These 
people  saw  it  work  for  them. 

In  Douglas  County  the  cooperative  was 
also  hard  at  work  rebuilding  its  damaged 
system  and  acting  as  angds  of  mercy  for 
stranded  members. 

Th»  Douglas  Electric  Cooperative  of  Rose- 
burg,  Oreg.,  was  hit  by  the  storm  with  initial 
damage  of  $30,000,  estimates  Harold  Backen, 
manager. 

Before  the  Umpqua  Rivef,  receded,  co-op 
crews  were  on  their  way.  By  boat,  by  car, 
and  on  foot  they  moved  into  the  area,  re- 
storing services  at  an  astonishing  pace. 
Their  shortest  outage  was  less  than  55  min- 
utes and  their  longest  was  less  than  48 
hoiirs. 

These  co-op  crews,  wet,  cold,  and  most 
certainly  exhausted  after  working  shifts  of 
20  or  more  hours,  took  time  out  to  arrange 
through  the  co-op  office  a  supply  of  bread, 
milk,  and  other  necessities  and  to  transport 
it  to  a  small  store  in  Elktcn,  Oreg.,  which 
was  cut  off  from  its  source  of  supply. 

PYom  this  point  the  provisions  were  dis- 
tributed to  people  In  need  and  the  co-op 
crews  went  back  to  work. 

In  one  town  after  the  other  along  this 
angry  river,  the  story  was  the  same.  Dis- 
aster. People  completely  wiped  out.  A  man 
In  the  Scottsburg  area  had  made  one  pay- 
ment on  his  car  and  had  yet  to  make  the 
first  payment  on  his  new  home.  He  lost 
both,  and  the  total  lack  of  flood  insurance  in 
the  area  makes  the  losses  final  and  Irretriev- 
able. 

"The  loss  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  eqxilpment  will  not  greatly  Injure  our 
co-op.  It  Is  the  permanent  loss  of  25  or  30 
members'  homes,  the  elimination  of  virtu- 
ally all  our  irrigation  loads  and  the  tempo- 
rary loss  of  uncounted  members  that  we  will 
feel,"  Harold  Backen  reported. 

The  co-ops  realize  that  the  fortunes  of 
geography  in  their  areas  which  necessitates 
building  most  of  their  lines  on  high  ground 
saved  their  systems  from  destruction.  They 
also  realize  that  damages  done  to  their 
member-consumers  is  damage  done  to  them. 
Instead  of  weeping  from  afar,  they  are  work- 
ing arovmd  the  clock  to  relieve  the  burdens 
which  rest  on  many  of  their  members. 

In  Douglas'  service  area,  electric  heaters 
and  blowers  are  being  made  available  to 
member-consumers  to  help  them  dry  out 
soaked  and  warping  floors  and  ceilings. 


Power  use  men,  such  as  Howard  Crlnklaw 
of  Douglas  Electric,  are  constantly  visiting 
flood-damaged  homes,  helping  out  and  see° 
Ing  that  fiood-strlcken  members  are  receiv- 
ing all  the  service  and  help  the  co-op  can 
give. 

Coos-Curry  Electric  and  Douglas  Electr;  ■ 
were  not  the  only  co-ops  involved  in  thv 
flood.  Blackly-Lane  County  Electric  Co-o:i 
in  Eugene,  Oreg.;  Wasco  Electric  Co-op  iii 
The  Dalles,  Oreg.,  and  other  co-ops  througli- 
out  the  flooded  areas  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west acted  with  the  same  speed  and  efficiency 
which  marked  the  Coos-Curry  and  Douglas 
operations.  Co-op  power  in  every  case  w;;.-, 
restored  as  quickly  as  possible  when  it  w.;s 
needed  most. 

People  In  rural  America  can  take  note  of 
the  experience  of  the  rural  people  of  Ore- 
gon and  add  one  name  to  their  list  oi 
"friends  in  need" — the  name  of  their  loca;:v 
owned  rural  electric  cooperative. 


VA  Closure  of  Kansas  City  Facility 
Would  Impair  Service  to  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or    MISSOXTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  this  House  as  well  as  thou- 
sands of  their  constituents  have  already 
had  something  to  say  about  the  most  dis- 
turbing annoimcement  of  the  Veteran.?' 
Administration's  proposal  to  close  17  re- 
gional offices,  11  hospitals,  and  4  domi- 
ciliaries.  Many  more  will  be  heard  from 
in  the  long  spring  and  summer  that  lies 
ahead.  Some  may  be  emotional.  Tlic 
majority  will  not  be  impulsive  statements 
made  in  a  moment  of  perturbation  but  a 
well-reasoned  presentation  of  facts  to 
challenge  the  contentions  of  Administra- 
tor Driver.  Issues  will  be  raised  and 
many  worthwhile  arguments  will  be  pif  - 
sented  which  the  VA  with  their  large  and 
well-trained  staffs  have  very  conveniently 
omitted  to  bring  into  consideration. 

Appearing  in  the  Friday,  January  29, 
issue  of  the  Examiner,  a  newspaper  in  my 
home  city  of  Independence,  Mo.,  one  of 
the  past  commanders  of  Fraas-Fain  Po.^^t 
No.  1000,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and 
a  man  who  presently  holds  the  very  im- 
portant assignment  as  post  service  officer, 
writes  in  a  column  entitled  "The  Friday 
Forum."  In  my  opinion  this  Is  an  ex- 
cellent presentation  of  how  the  closing  of 
the  regional  facility  in  Kansas  City  would 
hamper  and  impair  the  service  now  beir- 
rendered  to  our  veterans,  widows,  and  de- 
pendents, not  only  in  the  city  of  Indt  - 
pedence  and  suburban  Kansas  City,  but 
throughout  all  western  Missouri.  Pa  : 
Commander  Buehler's  protest  as  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  of  the  Examiner  fol- 
lows: 

Peotest  VA  Order 

In  the  name  of  economy,  the  Veterans'  Avi- 
ministration  in  Washington  has  seen  fit  to 
order  the  closing  of  the  local  VA  region.  1 
office.  There  are  more  than  50  regional  offices 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  Kansas  C:;y 
facility  has  one  of  the  highest  efficiency  rat- 
ings among  them,  according  to  the  V.^ 
There  Is  but  one  more  employee  in  the  St. 
Louis  office  than   there  Is   here  in  Kansas 
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City.  If  the  proposed  closing  takes  effect.  It 
would  seriously  hamper  and  impair  the  serv- 
ice that  is  now  being  rendered  to  our  local 
veterans,  their  widows,  and  dependents  of 
this  commimity.  The  local  regional  office 
houses  the  chief  attorney  for  investigating 
minors  and  Incompetent  veterans,  the  staff 
for  the  veterans  loan  guaranty  program,  Otl 
appraisals,  and  its  staff  helps  to  assist  widows 
in  their  claims  for  pensions  and  dependent's 
benefits.  It  also  helps  the  veteran  in  filing 
his  claim  for  pension  or  service  or  non-serv- 
ice-connected benefits.  All  of  these  programs 
would  be  seriously  impaired  if  the  proposed 
closing  takes  effect.  It  would  Impose  a 
financial  hardship  on  the  veteran,  his  widow, 
and  his  dependents  by  making  them  have  to 
travel  to  St.  Louis  to  make  their  personal 
contacts  with  the  VA.  Overnight  stays  In  St. 
Louis  would  become  a  popular  habit  with  the 
local  veteran  as  most  times  the  VA  could  not 
process  his  claim  in  the  course  of  a  day's 
time. 

Contrary  to  the  Budget  Bureau  and  W.  J. 
Driver,  who  is  the  acting  VA  administrator, 
the  veterans  are  not  seeking  special  favors 
nor  are  they  a  Federal  welfare  case  to  accept 
what  handouts  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Health 
and  Welfare  can  give  them.  They  only  want 
what  Is  due  them  as  prescribed  by  Congress 
and  the  only  thing  that  the  widows  want  Is 
the  pension  benefits  and  the  orphan  benefits 
as  prescribed  by  law. 

By  the  closing  of  this  facility,  the  health 
and  welfare  of  all  veterans,  widows,  and  their 
dependents  not  only  from  the  Independence 
area,  but  also  the  areas  to  the  south  of  us, 
Springfield,  Joplln,  Warrensburg,  and  those 
areas  would  be  seriously  affected  as  well  as 
the  areas  to  the  north  of  xis. 

The  city  of  Independence  should  go  on  rec- 
ord as  protesting  this  action  by  the  VA.  It  is 
to  the  Interest  of  the  community  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  retain  this  office.  All  civic 
organizations  should  Join  in  this  action.  Let- 
ters of  protest  should  continue  to  flood  the 
Congressmen's  offices,  also  the  Senators'  of- 
fices. I  am  sure  that  the  widows  and  veterans 
have  sent  theirs,  and  I  am  asking  that  all 
interested  citizens  send  theirs. 

Mehvin  Buehler, 
Fraas-Fain  VFW,  Post  Service  Officer. 


Address  of  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley 
Before  the  International  Benjamin 
Franklin  Society,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
an  address  delivered  by  our  good  friend, 
the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Ex- 
port Corp.,  before  the  annual  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  International  Benjamin 
Franklin  Society,  in  New  York  City  on 
January  23.  1965. 

With  his  customary  wit  and  wisdom, 
our  former  Postmaster  General  reminds 
us  of  the  achievements  of  the  past  and 
the  promise  of  the  future.  It  is  fitting 
that  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Society  has 
bestowed  upon  him  its  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Medal,  for  he  has  shown  the  imagina- 
tion, courage,  and  optimism  of  the  first 
Postmaster  General  for  whom  the  award 
is  named. 


General  Farley's  address  follows: 
The  Great  Amesicak  Societt  of  Benjamin 
Franklin     and     PBEsisrarr     Ltndon     B. 
Johnson 

(Address  by  Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  chairman 
of  the  board,  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp., 
before  the  annual  luncheon  meeting,  the 
International  Benjamin  Franklin  Society. 
Inc..  New  York  City.  January  23,  1965) 
I  am  extremely  grateful  to  your  distin- 
guished body  for  honoring  me  with  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Medal.  I  consider  him  to  be 
among  the  foremost  citizens  our  country  has 
ever  produced.  Accordingly,  to  receive  an 
award  bearing  his  name  puts  heavy  strain 
upon  my  modesty.  Despite  this  high  honor, 
I  have  maintained  a  sense  of  proportion, 
however,  by  remembering  an  occurrence  at 
the  Polo  Grounds  when  the  great  Percy 
Haughton  came  down  to  coach  Columbia. 
Columbia  was  ahead  when  the  regular  full- 
back's talent  for  kicking  suddenly  disap- 
peared. Four  times  in  a  row  he  punted  12 
yards.  Percy  Haughton  threw  in  a  green 
sophomore  who  promptly  punted  75  yards, 
which  won  the  game.  As  the  radiant  boy 
came  off  the  field,  Haughton  rushed  out  and 
shook  his  hand.  "That  was  a  wonderful 
kick,  boy."  he  said.  And  then  he  added,  "if 
you  meant  it." 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  first  Post- 
master General  in  the  Colonies.  When  our 
country  was  founded  he  saw  to  it  that  the 
establishment  of  a  postal  system  was  among 
the  first  orders  of  business.  Since  Commit- 
tees of  Correspondence  between  the  Colonies 
resulted  In  their  union.  It  isn't  strange  that 
they  were  continued  in  order  to  preserve  it. 
It  has  been  used  to  preserve  other  things, 
too;  among  them  political  parties.  For  ex- 
ample. I  sent  out  over  28,000  letters  of  appre- 
ciation myself  when  the  Democrats  won  the 
1932  election.  But  I  will  resent  any  impli- 
cation that  President  Roosevelt  appointed 
me  Postmaster  General  because  I  was  the 
best  customer. 

Incidentally,  when  I  took  office  I  was  struck 
by  the  fact  that  the  Postmaster  General  In 
1814  was  named  Return  J.  Meigs.  I  asked 
my  assistant  to  find  out  why.  It  appears 
that  the  father  of  Ret\irn  Jonathan  Meigs 
courted  a  young  lady  for  a  long  time.  She 
consistently  refused  to  marry  him.  One  eve- 
ning he  called  and  told  her  that  for  the  last 
time  he  was  going  to  ask  her  to  marry  him. 
She  refused.  Whereupon  he  picked  up  his 
hat  and  departed.  Apparently  she  hastily 
reconsidered,  because  Just  as  he  opened  the 
front  gate  she  opened  the  door  and  called, 
"return,  Jonathan  Meigs."  And.  if  one  may 
pun,  the  first  return  of  that  marriage  was 
appropriately  enough  called  Return  Jonathan 
Meigs,  and  he  subsequently  became  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's accomplishments  on  American  noil  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  his  successes  abroad  are 
overlooked.  I  do  not  mean  the  successes 
which  would  have  been  better  left  unsaid. 
But  since  it  has  been  said,  I  wiU  observe  that 
any  man  who  can  be  the  idol  of  thousands 
of  women  and  still  get  any  army  of  their 
husbands  and  sons  to  fight  a  war  3,000  miles 
away  is  a  first-class  diplomat.  In  a  more  se- 
rious vein,  today  the  Battle  of  Saratoga  is 
considered  to  be  the  turning  point  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  I  believe  the  victory  of 
Saratoga  was  the  turning  point  all  right;  but 
principally  becaxise  Benjamin  Franklin  con- 
vinced the  French  Government  then  that  it 
was.  It  was  the  French  Fleet  which  bottled 
up  Cornwallls  at  Yorktown;  and  it  wouldn't 
have  been  there  if  it  hadn't  l>een  for  Benja- 
min Franklin. 

Like  all  American  children.  Benjamin 
Franklin's  example  was  before  me.  One  of 
the  most  striking  things  to  me  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  established  himself  In  Phila- 
delphia.   He  carted  his  own  paper  through 


the  streets  on  a  wheelbarrow  to  show  that 
he  dldnt  consider  himself  above  Uie  way  he 
earned  his  living.  He  WOTked  hard  at  it  t^n^ 
his  bxislness  grew. 

He  matched  bis  trust  In  God  with  his  faith 
In  himself  and  he  never  lost  his  sense  of 
humor.  This  reminds  me  af  an  old  Maine 
story.  A  young  farmer  took  over  an  aban- 
doned farm.  He  worked  day  and  night  and 
In  3  yean  the  place  was  blooming.  So 
much  so  that  the  parson  stopped  his  buggy 
by  the  field  where  the  young  fanner  was 
ploughing  one  day  and  said:  "Hiram.,  you 
have  a  great  farm  here.  It  is  Bjr>nj;ing  what 
God  and  man  working  together  can  do." 
"Is  that  BO,"  said  Hiram,  crossly.  "Well  you 
should  have  seen  this  place  when  God  was 
working  it  alone." 

Self-reliance  and  optimism  are  two  main 
traits  of  the  American  character.  I  believe 
they  are  unimpaired.  I  submit  that  there  is 
small  difference  between  the  colonial  state- 
ment— "trust  in  God  but  keep  your  powder 
dry" — and  the  statement  of  our  President 
"that  our  giiard  is  up  but  our  hand  Is  out." 

Another  American  characteristic  Is  pur- 
poseful vision — dreaming,  if  you  will.  The 
Founding  Fathers  dreamed  of  a  great  coun- 
try but  not  even  they  could  have  possibly 
envisioned  the  Nation  and  the  American 
civilization  as  it  exists  today.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  farsighted  though  he  was,  would 
be  utterly  astounded  by  our  world  of  radio, 
automobiles,  and  airplanes.  Indeed,  the  ad- 
vances are  so  stupendous  that  it  la  hard  for 
us  to  imagine  how  cruel  life  was  in  those 
days.  For  example,  can  you  Imagine  what 
medicine  must  have  been  in  those  times — 
considering  that  man  discovered  anesthesia 
only  125  years  ago?  I  am  sure  that  had  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  pre<licted  this  age  as  it  exists 
now  even  he  would  have  been  called  mad. 

So,  therefore,  out  of  our  own  history  I  wUl 
make  this  prediction;  that  the  Great  Society 
proposed  by  President  Johnson  will  be  ac- 
complished— and  sooner  than  people  think. 
If  20  million  Americans  in  prairie  schooners 
traveling  at  4  miles  an  hour  could  build  a 
great  country  in  125  years  I  say  that  200 
million  Americans  traveling  at  over  500  miles 
an  hour  can  double  that  heritage  in  the  next 
15  years.  I,  myself,  travel  40,000  miles  a 
year — a  lifetime  of  travel  In  Franklin's 
time — and  there  isn't  a  day  that  I  don't 
think  our  country  should  add  to  its  motto — 
"and  forgive  vis,  O  Lord,  for  taking  so  much 
for  granted."  The  gifts  of  the  Lord  to  our 
coimtry  are  so  great,  indeed,  that  If  the 
Founding  Fathers,  by  some  miracle.  ooiU«t 
visit  us  today  I  am  sure  they  would  find 
themselves  In  a  position  which  once  con- 
fronted the  late  great  Mr.  Justice  Holmes. 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  had  written  an  opinion 
which  struck  the  imagination  of  one  of  his 
following  of  brilliant  young  students.  This 
young  man  labored  far  into  the  night  in 
order  to  show  the  Importance  of  the  Justice's 
views.  By  the  time  he  was  finished  he  had 
nearly  written  a  book. 

He  brought  the  manuscript  to  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  who  glowed  with  appreciation  as  he 
read  the  brilliant  expansion  of  his  Ideas. 
When  he  completed  reading  it,  the  young 
man  eagerly  asked,  "Mr.  Justice,  is  that  what 
you  meant  when  you  wrote  the  opinion?" 
"No,  boy,"  Mr.  Holmes  boomed  enthusias- 
tically, "but  it  certainly  is  what  I  mean 
now." 

By  the  same  token,  I  can't  conceive  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  having  this  marvelous 
civilization  in  mind  when  they  wrxjte  the 
Declaration  and  the  Constitution,  but  I  am 
sure  if  they  returned  they  would  endorse  it 
fully  today.  They  ifould  endorse  it  because 
it  has  expanded  man's  knowledge,  well-being, 
and  conscience.  And  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
great  services  Benjamin  Franklin  was  able  to 
render  the  American  people  was  In  large  part 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  flrst-class 
businessman — with  a  businessman's  social 
imagination. 
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This  has  been  overlooked  from  time  to 
time  In  our  history.  For  example,  I  thought 
at  the  time,  and  I  so  told  President  Roosevelt, 
that  the  attack  of  the  liberal  New  Dealers 
was  unfair  and  iinnecessary  and  therefore 
doubly  unfortunate.  As  the  history  books 
Indicate,  my  views  did  not  prevail.  However, 
there  was  one  incident  in  this  sharp  split  In 
policy  which  both  amused  me  and  summed 
up  the  case  for  the  conservatives  In  one 
small  sentence.  It  occurred  in  this  manner. 
Much  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  legislation  was  being 
held  up  in  the  Rules  Committee  by  its  chair- 
man, John  J.  O'Connor,  of  New  York.  The 
Prwldent,  Irritated,  asked  Ck>ngressman 
O'Connor  to  call  at  the  White  House. 

"John,"  the  President  said  freshly,  "why 
do  you  have  such  a  high  regard  for  Ameri- 
can business?"  "I'll  tell  you  why,"  tartly 
retorted  Mr.  O'Connor.  "It  Is  because  out- 
side of  the  Government  it  is  the  only  place 
a  man  can  get  a  Job."  The  President  roared, 
"John,  you  have  a  point." 

Since  the  1930's  the  business  world  and 
the  U.S.  Government  have  embcu-ked  on  a 
vast  Joint  enterprise — the  unlocking  of  the 
forces  of  natvire  through  research — and  the 
use  of  new  energies  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. 

No  man  in  Benjamin  Franklin's  time — 
and  no  man  now— can  foresee  the  vast  new 
sources  of  energy  and  Insights  which  will 
come  to  us.  Sometimes,  It  Is  closer  than  we 
think.  For  example.  I  was  struck  a  few 
years  a^  by  what  I  was  told  was  an  cx-dlnary 
news  sUxy  firam  Oregon.  At  a  State  cele- 
bration, one  of  the  oldest  persons  in  that 
State,  a  lady  nearing  100  years  of  age,  was 
brought  to  the  speaker's  microphone  to 
speak  of  Oregon's  early  days.  She  said  that 
she  and  her  husband  had  first  come  to  Ore- 
gon as  teachers  in  an  Episcopal  mission 
school.  They  lived  In  a  log  cabin  they  built, 
and  they  taught  in  a  log  cabin  school.  Her 
husband  was  an  instructor  In  what  was  then 
a  new  field,  science.  Once  every  3  years  the 
bishop  Inspected  the  schools.  On  his  next 
visit  he  asked  her  hiisband  what  he  was 
teaching  in  science.  Her  husband  answered 
that  he  was  teaching  that  science  was  the 
greatest  tool  ever  given  to  man  by  God  and 
that  throvigh  it  man  would  build  a  wonder- 
ful new  society. 

The  bishop  cautioned  the  young  teacher. 
Re  said  that  man  already  had  the  steam 
engine  and  the  telegraph  and  that,  indeed, 
there  were  even  a  few  telephones.  The 
bishop  suggested  that  God  had  given 
enough,  perhaps  as  much  as  was  In  store  for 
man  and  that  the  principle  Job  of  a  young 
scientist  was  to  teach  gratitude  for  the  gifts 
already  received.  Whereupon  her  young 
teacher  husband  answered  that  In  his  opin- 
ion those  were  but  the  beginning,  and  that 
great  new  inventions  were  certain.  "In 
fact,"  he  said  to  the  bishop,  "I  foresee  the 
day  when  man  will  fly."     "Young  man,"  said 

the  bishop.  Sternly,  "If  you  were  to  owitinue 
In  this  view  I  should  have  to  reexamine  your 
contract.  You  are  approaching  blasphemy." 
The  old  pioneer  lady  paused  and  added: 
"There  would  be  nothing  exceptional  about 
this  story  except  that  the  bishop's  name  was 

Wright,  and  h'^  own  two  sons  invented  the 

airplane  my  husband  predicted." 

What  heartens  me  most  Is  that  this  Is  not 
en  Isolated  occurrence  in  these  United 
States.  For  example,  Benjamin  Franklin 
sent  up  a  kite  with  a  key  Into  a  thunder- 
head — and  foiind  the  lightning  was  electric- 
ity. Professor  Faraday  was  able  to  put  elec- 
tricity Into  storage  batteries — or  we  would 
be  meeting  here  tonight  by  candlelight. 

These  are  recurrent  miracles  In  our  his- 
tory, to  such  an  extent  that  we  can  expect 
many  more.  But  even  as  we  press  forward 
it  seems  to  me  we  should  not  forget  to  thank 
God  for  what  we've  got.  as  Bishop  Wright 
suggested  to  the  young  scientist.  Religion 
and  science  are  no  more  opposed  than  the 
government  and  business.    What  is  needed 


Is  understanding.  Here,  again,  I  think  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  made  a  great  discovery  in 
human  relations.  Said  Franklin,  "A  Ty>A.n 
walking  in  a  fog,  seeing  another  man  at  a 
distance,  can  perceive  that  that  man  is  en- 
veloped by  fog.  But  he  cannot  perceive  that 
the  same  fog  which  envelops  that  man  also 
envelops  him." 

I  submit  that  our  own  points  of  view  are 
very  clear  to  each  of  us  but  to  understand 
another  man  we  must  realize  that  his  point 
of  view  is  as  clear  to  him  as  ours  is  to  us. 
We  have  made  great  progress  here.  In  my 
opinion,  the  last  25  years  have  produced 
understanding  between  business,  labor,  and 
Government,  unparalleled  in  history. 

One  of  the  great  steps  forward  in  under- 
standing is  to  discount  the  silly  presumption 
that  business,  particularly  big  business,  has 
no  imagination.  A  mere  examination  of  the 
operation  of  American  business  completely 
belies  this.  After  all,  the  rasearch  depart- 
ments of  all  large  corporations  might  well  be 
called  the  imagination  division.  And  as  any- 
one with  the  slightest  experience  can  testify, 
it  takes  as  much  imagination  to  apply  an 
Invention  as  to  conceive  of  It.  I  say  this  to 
rebut  the  presumption  that  American  busi- 
ness has  as  its  sole  guide  the  balance  sheet. 
ITie  fact  is,  boldness  and  imagination  are 
the  driving  power  of  American  industry.  The 
b^ance  sheet  is  merely  a  lighthouse,  a  navi- 
gational aid  to  the  guidance  of  any  enter- 
prise. 

I  press  this  part  of  Franklin's  heritage  of 
Imagination  because  it  is  a  key  to  the  21st 
century — as  his  electrified  key  was  the  key  to 
the  19th. 

I  am  not  talking  in  the  abstract.  I  am 
reliably  informed  that  the  actual  manufac- 
ture of  atomic  energy  came  about  in  this 
way.  Alexander  Sachs,  a  banker  and  in- 
dustrialist of  wide  experience  and  wider 
imagination,  heard  that  the  German  scien- 
tists were  close  to  a  breakthrough  on  atomic 
energy.  He  consulted  Dr.  Albert  Einstein. 
who  told  him  it  was  not  only  possible  but 
probable.  Mr.  Sachs  asked  Dr.  Einstein  to 
write  a  letter  to  President  Roosevelt,  which 
he  himself  undertook  to  deliver.  He  also 
asked  him  to  estimate  the  cost.  It  was  about 
f2  billion. 

Mr.  Sachs  called  upon  the  President,  who 
was  interested  but  unconvinced.  It  might 
seem  strange  but  Mr.  Rooseveit  didn't  want 
to  spend  that  much  money  on  an  imcertain 
experiment.    He  was  noncommltal. 

But  Mr.  Sachs  was  imdeterred.  He  searched 
his  mind  all  that  night  for  an  example  which 
would  convince  the  President.  The  next  day, 
he  appeared  at  the  White  Hoi*se  astonishing 
the  President  at  breakfast.  "What  brings 
you  here,  Alex,"  the  President  asked.  "Mr. 
President,"  said  Mr.  Sachs,  "there  Is  an  In- 
tangible fact  here  which  must  be  considered. 
It  has  affected  the  fate  of  nations  before. 
For  example,  after  Napoleon  had  overrun 
Europe  he  stormed  and  fumed  because  the 
British  Fleet  prevented  him  from  Invading 
England.  "How  can  I  defeat  a  nation,'  he 
raged,  'which  has  as  its  allies  the  winds 
and    the   tides.' 

"One  of  his  ministers  told  him  that  there 
was  a  man  in  Paris  who  said  he  could  defeat 
both   wind   and   tide.     Napoleon  was   finally 

prevailed  upon  to  meet  him.  The  man  ap- 
peared before  Napoleon  and  hJs  marshals  in 
civilian  clothing.  Napoleon  said  to  him,  'In 
what  army  do  you  hold  rank?'  The  man 
answered,  "None.'  "Then  In  what  navy  are 
you  '  commissioned?'  Napoleon  thimder»d. 
'None,'  said  the  man,  'I  am  a  civilian.' 
'Show  him  out,  show  him  out,'  Napoleon 
said  savagely.  It  is  an  imposition  on  His 
Imperial  Majesty  to  take  up  his  time  with 
this  nonsense.'  Mr.  Saclis  paused.  "Mr. 
President,"  he  said,  "the  man  who  was  shown 
the  door  was  Robert  Pulton.  Under  his  arm 
he  held  the  plans  for  the  steamboat  which 
would  have  defeated  Britain.  And  while  the 
history  books  say  Napoleon  fell  because  he 


overstretched  the  strength  of  his  army,  I  be- 
lieve he  fell  because  he  refused  to  stretch  his 
own  Imagination.  I  fear  om*  country  might 
fall  through  the  same  fault." 

The  President's  answer  was  typically  im- 
mediate. "Alex,"  he  said,  "we  will  go  ahead 
with  atomic  energy  and  we  will  call  it  Man- 
hattan project." 

I  hope  I  have  outlined  in  part  to  you  why 
I  am  so  enthused  about  President  Lyndon 
Johnson.  I  will  admit  that  if  I  weren't,  as  a 
Democrat.  I'd  keep  quiet.  But  since  when  I 
didn't  agree  with  President  Roosevelt  I  let 
him  and  the  world  know,  it  seems  to  me  I 
made  a  fair  case  for  Intellectual  sincerity 
when  I  speak  so  approvingly  of  President 
Johnson.     Let  us  consider  the  analogies. 

Benjamin  Franklin  established  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania — at  a  time  when  the 
Colonies  had  less  than  3  million  people.  Is 
it  not  fair,  therefore,  to  say  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
show  how  completely  sound  is  the  President's 
tremendous  educational  program  as  part  cf 
his  Great  Society?  Perhaps  President  John- 
son has  the  same  insight  into  this  as  Benja- 
min Franklin — the  insight  which  comes  to  a 
man  who  has  spent  his  youth  working  for 
such  education. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  leading  busine.s.''- 
man  of  the  Colonies.  He  coxild  not  have 
operated,  however,  imless  he  had  the  confi- 
dence of  his  Government.  President  John- 
son has  already  indicated  that  he  has  as 
much  confidence  in  the  business  community 
as  the  Founding  Fathers  had  in  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

It  Is  a  law  of  yoimg  children  and  of  young 
nations  that  they  grow  or  die.  The  pes.si- 
mlsts  may  point  out  that  the  national  debt 
was  less  than  $12  million  In  Franklin's  tine. 
But  the  national  revenue  was  only  $10  mil- 
lion per  year.  Certainly,  the  national  debt 
Is  over  $300  billion  now.  But  the  gross  na- 
tional product  Is  $660  billion.  Had  we  held 
the  national  debt  to  $10  million  our  count  r> 
would  not  have  grown. 

Over  55  percent  of  the  American  people 
hold  Jobs  in  industries  which  did  not  exi.-ii 
in  1900.  Expanding  business  has  provided 
70  million  Jobs  right  now.  But  the  various 
governments  within  these  United  States  ore 
going  to  educate  people  to  hold  100  million 
Jobs — an  expense  which  private  enterprise 
couldn't  possibly  bear.  Thus,  even  from  a 
narrow  viewpoint,  the  President  is  embarked 
on  the  greatest  personnel  search  and  train- 
ing program  in  history — and  the  first  to  sup- 
port it  should  be  private  business. 

Even  more  so  do  I  support  the  President's 
research  projects.  As  'Franklin  took  the 
lightning  from  the  sky,  as  FX)Jl.  unlocked 
the  energy  in  the  split  atom,  who  shall  ?  y 
that  President  Johnson's  explorations  will 
not  find  vast  new  resoxirces  of  energy  in 
space? 

Even  closer  to  this  earth,  when  Columbus 
landed  In  the  West  Indies  he  could  not  pcs- 
Bibly  have  known  that  a  whole  hemisphere 
lay  west  of  those  reefs.  But  Columbus  con- 
quered only  the  svirface  of  the  sea.  Prc?:- 
dent  Johnson  has  started  work  which  will 
not  only  change  sea  water  into  fresh  wat^r 
but  will  malie  of  the  sea  a  vast  mine  of 
metala  in  solution.  In  our  time  we  will  see 
great  deserts  bloom  with  fresh  waters — and 
large  cities  manufacturing  products  from 
the  solids  extracted  to  make  sea  water  fresii. 

Well,  you  will  ask,  who  is  going  to  do  all 
this?  Permit  me  to  tell  you  that  in  my 
opinion  you  are.  This  is  not  only  the  legiti- 
mate expression  but  the  very  purpose  fur 
which  free  enterprise  exists.  No  society  can 
be  great  vrtthout  being  free,  and  no  society 
can  be  free  without  the  free  expression  of 
free  enterprise.  I  hope  I  have  made  my 
conviction  clear — that  the  base  of  a  grent 
society  la  free  enterprise  and  a  free  govern- 
ment In  a  partnership  of  freedom.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  left  no  doubt  that  he  re- 
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gards  this  partnership  as  the  foundation  of 
the  Great  Society. 

Again,  I  must  thank  you  for  this  award. 
which  has  such  deep  slgulficance  for  me — 
and  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  It  amiss 
for  me  to  mention  that  in  the  Great  Society 
which  you  are  about  to  build,  next  only  to 
faith,  hope,  and  charity  an  American  be- 
lieves in  Imagination,  courage,  and  optl- 
mlsm. 

Somethnes  our  own  American  language 
best  expresses  It.  Thus,  a  diplomat  new  to 
Washington  saw  on  our  Archives  Building 
the  ancient  statement,  "The  Past  Is  but  pro- 
logue." "That  Is  classic  language,"  he  said 
to  the  cab  driver,  "but  how  would  you  say  it 
in  the  American  language."  "In  the  Ameri- 
can language,"  the  driver  said,  "we'd  say 
yoti   ain't   seen   nothing   yet." 

That  is  the  meaning  of  the  coming  Great 
Society  and  for  my  part  in  it  I  promise  to  do 
my  best  to  give  you  larger  patises  and 
greater  refreshment. 


L.AWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  or  Laws  of  the  United  States 
TiTXE  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  S  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Tn-LE  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations, MAFS,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  in 
tlie  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1936.  c.  630,  §  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
ai\d  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Puljlic  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
tlic  d.iily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
cerdmgs  in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
ft.i.sible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
£!...ll  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
p.Utrnation     whenever     the     Public     Printer 

clccnis  It  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 

t;jn  and   delivery  schedules. 

2  Type  and  style.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
pr.i-.t  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
b  i;  es  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
t!ie  Congressional  Record.  In  7 y^ -point  type; 

and  all    matter   Included   In    the   remarks   or 

speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
tiicir  own  words,  and  nil  reports,  documents. 
a!-.d  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6 '/j -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
w  rds  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
tred  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
ti  uisual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
str.ctions  do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
d  cuments  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 


ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  thein 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  ( House  or  Com- 
mittee) .  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Proiuded,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherw^lse  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record.— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  ( 1 ) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. Tills  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech. 

or  article  delivered  or  released  svibsequently 

to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 


The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — ^No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested:  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 
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GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the   Government.     The   Superintendent  of 

Documents  sliall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U^.  Code.  tiUe  44.  sec.  185.  p.  1043) . 
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The  Kids  of  Wrangell 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1965 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Ger- 
rard  Davidson,  recently  spent  a  year  in 
Wrangell,  a  small  fishing  and  lumbering 
village  in  southeastern  Alaska.  In  a  de- 
lightful article  that  appeared  in  the 
Fleporter,  Joan  Davidson  reveals  the  ex- 
perience of  their  children,  who  "have 
nourished  in  a  world  cut  to  a  child's 
scale."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article,  entitled  "The  Kids  of  Wran- 
gell,"  from  the  November  5, 1964.  issue  of 
the  Reporter,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Kids   in   Wrangell 
(By  Joan  K.  Davidson) 

F  ir  more  than  a  year,  here  in  this  small 
fishing  and  lumbering  vlUage  In  southeastern 
Alaika,  our  children  have  flourished  in  a 
woria  cut  to  a  child's  scale.  Wrangell,  on  a 
greci:  and  thickly  wooded  Island,  has  one  long 
.'trtet.  Foiu-  blocks  of  it  are  paved,  and  the 
resi  is  mud  and  rocks  and  puddles.  What 
Wra  iigell  lacks  in  breadth  of  choice  it  makes 
up  lor  in  simplicity  and  clarity.  Everybody's 
Job  IS  work  a  child  can  see.  One's  friends' 
parents  run  fishing  boats,  or  pick  shrimp  In 
the  cannery,  or  guide  machines  at  the  lumber 
mill,  or  wait  on  table,  or  manage  a  store,  or 
shovel  ice  on  fish.  They  are  home  for  lunch. 
They  can  be  fovmd  and  visited  at  any  time 
of  the  day.  No  father  vanishes  in  the  morn- 
ing to  an  office  who  knows  where  to  do  who 
knows  what. 

The  week  in  Wrangell  has  its  rhythm. 
M or.day  is  the  day  of  plenty.  Alaska  steam- 
ship arrives  from  Seattle,  bringing  our  only 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  meat,  milk,  and 
ege^.  at  about  twice  stateside  prices.  And 
cottony  white  bread,  made  in  Portland  and 
t.LSteless  enough  when  eaten  there  fresh. 
.\!;i:  y  Wrangell  people  buy  it,  though  it  is 
a  Aoek  old  and  expensive,  in  preference  to 
'-'-e  line  bread  made  daily  in  our  good  little 
b;,k?ry — thus  demonstrating  once  again  the 
'PP.Ml  of  the  exotic.  Monday  is  the  day  for 
n..^- i2ines  and  packages  and  manna  from 
^e  rs.  And  Monday  Is  New  York  Times 
city  the  week's  supply  in  a  bunch.  Into 
tii'.s  peace  of  no  TV,  no  daily  newspaper,  and 
on:y  intermittent  radio,  the  Times  bursts 
'^ke  ,in  explosion.  On  Monday  there  is  poli- 
t;rs  Vietnam,  the  race  question.  By  Tues- 
ci^\  we  have  had  enough  of  that  clamorous 
'■  '  !  and  draw  the  quiet  of  this  place  about 
"'■-    ::;nin. 

D  iring  the  week  the  fresh  produce  In  the 
-  r-'s  dwindles,  until  by  the  weekend,  or 
te:i  Thursday,  there  Is  often  not  a  head  of 
'eiuce  to  be  found,  or  a  pound  of  butter,  or 
'»:'.  orange — and  the  grocery  bins  are  forlorn 
""ci  bare. 
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Though  perhajjs  the  worst  hardship  we 
have  had  to  face  is  the  sympathy  of  friends 
and  relations  who  imagine  us  buried  under 
ice  and  snow  getting  along  bravely  on  a  diet 
of  blubber,  the  fact  remains  that  winter  here 
was,  for  many  weeks,  dark  and  cold.  Prom 
November  until  March  we  awoke  in  a  pitch- 
black  house,  and  there  were  mornings  when 
we  all  wore  coats  and  boots  and  mittens  at 
breakfast.  On  winter  mornings  the  children 
started  off  on  their  mile  walk  to  school  with 
the  moon  stiU  brightly  shining  as  steam  rose 
in  white  mists  from  the  sea,  and  came  home 
in  the  darkness  of  3  o'clock  to  a  house 
where  lights  were  already  turned  on. 

The  public  school  in  Wrangell,  comfortably 
wooden  and  old  fashioned,  mixes  all  shapes 
and  sizes  and  kinds  of  students — Indians, 
Jai>anese,  Scandinavian,  fast  ones,  slow 
ones — in  a  way  that  Eklmost  no  city  or  su- 
burban school  can  do  any  more.  It  Is  staffed. 
In  general,  by  superior  teachers  who  came  to 
this  frontier  country  long  before  the  time 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  wanting  to  teach  native 
children. 

The  school  playground  is  respectably  fur- 
nished with  Jungle  gym,  seesaws,  and  a  metal 
merry-go-round,  but  most  of  the  children 
ignore  these  Irrelevancles  and  go  about  the 
serious  business  of  play  in  their  own  way.  In 
the  real  world.  The  real  world  Is  outdoors, 
everywhere.  A  child  In  Wrangell  Is  free,  and 
safe,  to  go  anywhere,  needing  grownups 
only  to  make  sandwiches.  Water  Is  all  around 
us,  but  Wrangell  children  learn  early  to  re- 
spect river  and  sea.  Eagles  have  been  known 
to  swoop  down  tmd  carry  off  a  pet  cat  or 
small  dog,  but  never  a  baby  yet.  And  though 
bears  inhabit  the  forests,  they  are  not  often 
seen  near  town. 

The  primal  force  that  rolls  the  tides  seems 
also  to  guide  the  comings  and  goings  of 
WrangeU  children.  In  the  snowy  months 
they  swoop  down  hillsides  on  sleds  and  caiTi- 
board  trajrs,  and  skate  and  skid  around  the 
pond  in  the  woods.  At  Christmastime  there 
Is  the  magical  walk  in  among  frost-crusted 
trees  to  cut  a  big  fir  for  the  living  room  and  a 
small  hemlock  for  each  child's  own. 

Before  the  salmon  even  begin  to  run,  hoys 
scrape  aside  the  snow  In  the  roadways  to 
make  room  for  marbles,  kites  go  aloft,  and 
ropes  everywhere  spin  around  Jumping  girls. 
Soon,  sure  enough,  dayUght  begins  to  come 
earlier  and  stay  longer.  Then  on  the  warm 
spring  afternoons  hide-and-seek  time  arrives, 
sending  children  of  all  ages  dashing  among 
the  houses  and  far  Into  the  woods  until  It 
is  late  for  supper. 

On  weekends  and  all  during  the  long  sum- 
mer our  children  were  on  the  beaches,  gath- 
ering pebbles  and  starfish  and  rusty  boat 
whistles  and  whitened  antlers,  climbing  rocks 
and  drift  logs,  and  snagging  old  boots  out  of 
the  water.  Or  they  rode  their  bikes  on  the 
dirt  road  that  leads  from  town — 2  miles  in 
one  direction,  past  the  city  dump  and  the 
Indian  petroglyphs,  to  a  glorious  bay  where 
there  are  remains  of  an  old  whaling  pier;  or 
in  the  other  direction,  past  the  Wrangell  In- 
Etituie  (one  of  the  two  boarding  schools  in 
Alaska  run  by  the  Federal  Indian  Bureau  for 
native  children  from  communities  too  small 
to  support  a  school  of  their  own — Eskimos 
from  the  Arctic  Circle,  Aleuts,  Athabascans 
from  the  Interior)  8  long  miles  till  the 
road  stops  at  Pat's  Creek,  a  clear,  fast-rush- 
ing river. 

Totem  poles  are  rooted  here  and  there  In 
the  village.    Some,  untouched  since  the  Tlin- 


git  Indians  carved  them  many  decades  ago, 
stand  splitting  and  fading,  crisscrossed  with 
electric  wires  against  a  backdrop  of  churches 
and  oil  cans.  The  chamber  of  commerce  or 
some  other  do-gooder  has  recently  dressed  up 
others  with  bright  new  store  paint,  making 
th6m  ugly  and  grotesque  like  an  old  wcanan 
with  rouge. 

On  the  edge  of  town  Is  Mount  Dewey,  a 
deep-green,  mysterious,  20-minute  moujrvtaln 
that  even  a  4-year-old  can  hoist  himself  up 
on  by  means  of  roots  and  branches,  although 
a  dog  often  needs  a  boost.  Tall,  bare-trunked 
evergreens  grow  all  the  way  to  the  top,  and 
thick  moss  is  underfoot.  Caves  and  hide- 
aways dot  the  ascent.  At  the  simunlt  a  child 
can  He  on  his  back  on  lichen-covered  boul- 
ders watching  the  wind  sway  the  great  trees 
alx)ve  him  and  listening  to  their  txunks 
squeak  together.  Prom  far  below  comes  saw- 
mill buzzings,  and  sometimes  the  pealing 
of  ships'  bells. 

WrangeU  children  are  close  to  the  com- 
merce of  great  ships;  the  Jai^mese  lumber 
ships  that  arrive  from  Nagoya  and  Osaka, 
high  and  empty,  and  depart  a  week  later 
squatting  low  In  the  water  under  loads  of 
lumber  and  gigantic  cedar  logs  strapped 
across  bow  and  stern;  the  elegant  ferry,  swift 
as  an  ocean  liner,  that  sails  the  Inside  Pas- 
sage, cutting  through  Wrangell  waters  twice 
a  day;  the  white  and  gleaming  totirlst  boats 
that  during  the  summer  months  call  at 
Wrangell  two  <M-  three  times  a  week  and  spill 
out  for  a  few  hotirs  on  the  town  their  cargo 
of  retired  Canadian  gentlemen  and  ladles 
In  tweeds,  who  strike  unerringly  for  the  gift 
shop.  The  school  band  greets  every  tourist 
boat,  and  at  the  first  strains  of  martial  mxulc, 
carried  to  all  corners  of  the  island  on  clear 
sununer  air,  children  emerge  from  every- 
where, running. 

There  have  been  memorable  expeditions: 
to  Anan  Creek,  halfway  around  the  Island 
by  boat,  to  watch  bears  fish  salmon  out  of  a 
turbulent  river,  and  to  hike  up  to  the  head- 
waters where  the  salmon  spawn;  to  Garnet 
Ledge,  at  the  mouth  of  the  SUklne  RIvm-, 
redolent  of  the  gold  nxsh,  to  hack  away  with 
picks  at  the  hillside  and  come  home  with 
pocketsful  of  dark  red,  12-surfaced  garnets; 
a  trip  by  seaplane  to  visit  Indian  villages. 
Here  we  stumbled  on  one,  long  since  deserted, 
of  which  nothing  could  be  seen  as  we  ap- 
proached from  the  water  but  a  lone  totem 
pole  standing  on  the  beach,  badly  charred. 
After  wading  ashore,  we  bushwhacked 
through  dense  undergrowth  and  finally  em- 
erged, bitten  and  scratched,  Into  a  clearing 
where  the  sun  shone  through  into  the  dark 
silence  of  giant  trees.  There.  lying  on  the 
forest  floor,  were  ancient  totem  poles,  at 
least  60  feet  long  and  4  feet  across,  their 
carvings  still  discernible  through  the  moss 
that  covered  them;  and  before  us,  still  stand- 
ing, immense  figures  of  cedar — eagles,  bea- 
vers, bears,  human  beings.  One  felt  the 
nearness  of  Raven,  who  the  TUnglts  believed 
brought  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  to  earth 
in  a  wooden  box. 

Children  have  useful  work  to  do  In  Wrang- 
ell. Most  of  them  are  taught  early  how  to 
handle  a  gun.  Some  help  provide  moose- 
meat  and  venison  for  family  meals,  though 
our  own  boys  have  been  restricted  to  shoot- 
ing soup  cans  off  logs.  From  our  house  we 
can  see  the  crab  wharf  and  know  when  the 
boats  come  in  to  unload  their  squirming 
cargo  in  great  wire  cages.  Then  in  a  minute 
a   child   can   be  down   the   hill   and   In   the 
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cannery,  where  the  crabs  are  butchered, 
steamed,  and  "shaken" — and  can  bring  home 
a  bagful  of  fresh  crabmeat  lor  lunch.  A 
child  who  hangs  patiently  around  the  town 
wharf  when  the  salmon  are  being  weighed 
and  packed  with  Ice  is  often  rewarded  with 
an  underSlze  fish  to  take  home.  He  carries 
It  high,  since  It  Is  usually  as  long  as  he  is. 
What  has  been  the  good  life  for  our  chil- 
dren has,  for  a  while,  been  the  good  life  for 
us,  too.  But  moving  back  to  New  York  Is 
going  home  for  us.  It  will  not  be  going 
home  for  the  children,  and  I  cannot  help 
grieving  a  little  that  their  world,  once  so 
clear,  will  now  become  in  large  part  incom- 
prehensible; that  childhood's  natural  aban- 
don will  now  be  constrained  by  the  perpetual 
need  for  somebody's  permission:  that  the  ex- 
hilaration of  being  useful  may  now  wither 
In  the  unreality  of  made-work  city  jobs. 
But  at  least  they  have  tasted  one  kind  of 
freedom.    They  probably  won't  forget  it. 


Chnrchill:  Titan  Among  Pygmies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or  wiscoNsnf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2, 1965 

Mr.  liAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  written  and  said  about  the  passing 
of  Winston  Churchill,  an  event  that 
saddened  the  entire  free  world.  Ralph 
de  Toledano.  in  his  syndicated  column 
of  January  22,  1965.  paid  a  fitting  tribute 
to  the  statesman  many  regard  as  the 
greatest  public  figure  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Under  imanimous  consent,  I  in- 
chide  the  column,  entitled  "Churohill: 
Titan  Among  Pygmies,"  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  column  refen-ed  to  follows: 
CHXmcHiUi — ^TiTAN  Among  Pygmtes 
(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 
I  think  I  shall  always  remember  the  quiz- 
Blcally  quiet  voice  of  Winston  Churchill  as  It 
announced  to  the  world  that  the  Allied  forces 
had  Invaded  Normandy.  His  words,  sober  and 
unafraid,  were  punctuated  by  the  equally 
quiet  murmur  of  a  young  corporal — listening 
with  me  at  the  same  battered  portable  radio 
to  which  we  had  all  huddled.  "Those  poor 
guys  In  the  first  wave,"  he  kept  repeating — 
and  those  of  us  who  had  a  greater  knowledge 
of  war  respected  the  sentlmenta  but  suspected 
at  the  time  that  It  was  the  third  and  fourth 
waves  which  would  get  the  brunt  of  the 
counterfire. 

The  German  batteries  had  already  zeroed 
in  on  the  amphibious  assault  as  we  heard 
Churchill's  broadcast  to  a  tense  and  waiting 
world.  But  what  he  said  zeroed  in  on  our 
emotions  and  made  us  all  one  in  the  great  or- 
deal and  adventure  of  war.  Those  of  us  who 
were  in  uniform  felt  it  one  way.  Those  who 
had  remained  civilians  or  had  tasted  of  death 
In  other  conflicts  knew  it  differently.  But  at 
that  mcanent  we  were  all  prisoners  of  Win- 
ston Churchill,  of  his  courage,  and  of  the 
rhetoric  in  which  he  clothed  it. 

History  will  remember  him  in  other  great 
moments  of  life  and  death — the  defiant  sing- 
er of  the  Battle  of  Britain,  the  prophet  of 
Pulton  who  pointed  to  an  Iron  Curtain  that 
America's  leaders  failed  to  see.  They  will 
remember  him  in  the  years  of  his  despair  as 
he  warned  England  and  the  world  that  ap- 
peasement and  cowardice  simply  fed  the 
cruelty  and  ego  of  dictators.  They  will  see 
him  as  we  saw  him  In  his  photographs,  squat 
against  history,  the  very  essence  of  the  Brit- 


ish bulldog,  surrounded  by  the  subtleties  and 
devlousness  of  a  Roosevelt  and  a  Stalin. 

In  his  coma,  as  life  ebbed  slowly  from  him, 
it  was  easy  to  remember  the  scenes  of  bravura. 
Once  he  has  been  laid  to  rest,  the  historians 
and  the  critics  will  begin  the  autopsy  on  his 
era  ajid  the  statesmanship  that  bear  his 
name.  There  will  be  much  to  subject  to 
analysis  and  much  that  wae  wrong.  Winston 
Churchill  w^as  a  man  of  intuition,  and  there 
were  times  when  this  failed  him. 

The  color  of  our  contemporaneity  miglit 
be  different  if  the  King's  First  Minister  had 
realized  the  tragic  consequences  of  his  easy 
acceptance  of  Tito's  bona  fides  and  his  cal- 
lous disregard  of  Mikhailovich— chetnik 
leader.  Yugoslav  patriot,  antifascist  zealot, 
and  anti-Communist  fighter.  His  casual  be- 
havior at  Yalta — certainly  Chamberlain  was 
not  very  much  more  naive  in  Munich— still 
plagues  eastern  and  central  Europe. 

But  no  one  expects  a  man  of  Churchills 
genius  to  be  perpetually  right  or  inexhaust- 
ibly perceptive.  He  made  his  mistakes  and 
the  world  will  pay  for  them  till  they  have 
been  eradicated  by  the  mistakes  of  other 
men.  It  was  not  so  much  the  policies  he 
enunciated  that  made  Churchill  great.  Much 
more  it  was  the  grandeur  of  his  vision,  the 
glory  of  his  rhetoric,  and  the  faith  in  free- 
dom's destiny  which  he  carried  everywhere 
with  him. 

That  faith  was  what  made  him  a  titan 
among  those  who  saw  the  road  ahead  as  a 
twisting  lane  of  compromise.  That  faith  lift- 
ed him  above  more  Intelligent,  in  the  narrow 
sense  wiser  men.  No  man  in  our  lifetime 
could  shake  the  moral  pUlars  of  our  society 
and  make  small  men  tremble  as  Winston 
Chm-chlU  could. 

Looking  back  on  the  decades  of  this  cen- 
tury— or  on  those  years  which  followed  the 
collapse  of  democratic  values  and  the  rise 
of  totalitarianism — there  !s  no  man  who  can 
match  the  Ohurchilllan  stattu-e.  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  may  have  cut  a  wider  swath 
in  history.  He  may  be  remembered  longer, 
if  only  because  he  was  jln  American  Presi- 
dent and  Chiu-chlU  wa»  a  British  Prime 
Minister.  But  compare  F.D.R.'s  ghost-WTit- 
ten  speeches  and  the  sweep  of  Churchill's 
own  prose.  Go  back  to  the  recordings  and 
listen  to  the  two  men.  Roosevelt  gave  us 
a  handful  of  phrases — clever  and  successful. 
Churchill  sounded  for  the  world  a  call  to 
arms  in  the  rhythm  of  an  imperishable  lan- 
guage. 

Roosevelt  was  the  master  politician  of  an 
age  that  rewarded  politics.  Churchill  was 
a  spokesman  of  hope — the  hope  that  free 
m^en  would  live  through  blood,  sweat,  and 
tears  of  war  and  torment  and  emerge  sus- 
tained by  their  victory.  Great  men  are  the 
products  of  their  time,  but  they  also  fashion 
those  times  into  an  image  greater  than  them- 
selves.   This  Churchill  did. 

He  served  England  well,  but  his  service 
was  also  to  the  world  and  to  the  human 
spirit.  As  he  spoke  to  ub  we  were  lifted  for 
seconds  or  minutes  above  the  human  condi- 
tion which  is  our  fate. 

Winston  Churchill  sened  you  ar.d  served 
me.  Let  him  now  rest,  not  in  peace  l)ut  in 
triumph. 


Kenhicky  Power  Lights  Up  Ecuador 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF   KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1965 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article — 


from  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal- 
concerning  the  efforts  of  the  Kentucky 
Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  to  bring 
electricity  to  Santo  Domingo  de  Ics  Co- 
lorados,  in  Ecuador. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Louisville   (Ky.)    Courier- Ji> -ual 

Dec.  27,  19641 

Kentucky  Power  Lights  Up  Ecu.\Lion 

(By  Ernest  L.  Clark) 

About  250  families  in  the  little  Ecuaci!  li.n 
town  of  Santo  Domingo  de  los  Color.icie  ■  ;..,u 
a  brighter  Christmas  as  a  result  of  the  i;».ii. 
erosity  of  the  250,000  customers  of  Kvn- 
tiicky's  28   rural -electric  cooperativeF 

That  250  is  the  number  of  addii.ioni,! 
homes  the  cooperative  there  was  able  to  .sup- 
ply with  electric  power  with  about  $9ij.O00 
worth  of  used  equipment  donated  b\  :hc 
Kentucky  cooperatives. 

J.  K.  Smith,  manager  of  the  Kentucky  .As- 
sociation of  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Cor- 
porations, recently  returned  from  a  2-ueek 
visit  to  Ecuador  and  said  last  week,  "n  was 
a  rare  experience  to  see  transformers  li.'.ng- 
Ing  on  palmtree  proles  in  the  Jungle  provid- 
ing service  to  those  needy  people." 

Smith,  along  with  Charles  Stewart,  man- 
ager of  the  Warren  Coxmty  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Corp.,  Bowling  Green,  and  several 
national  rural-electric  officials  made  the  trip 
at  the  Invitation  of  the  cooperative  tl-.ere 
and  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, to  make  reconamendation.--  on 
what  else  can  be  done  electrically  to  help 
the  people. 

POTENTIAL  IMPRESSES 

Although  the  natives  are  extremely  poor 
with  little  or  no  education.  Smith  said  lie 
was  highly  impressed  with  the  potential  'If 
they  can  ever  get  the  country  opened  up.  it 
w<ll  make  a  great  market  for  our  products." 
he  said.  "The  people  don't  seem  to  cnre 
about  Ideologies;  they  are  looking  for  some- 
one to  give  them  hoi>e."  He  added  th.ii  he 
couldn't  praise  the  Peace  Corps  enough  for 
what  it  Is  doing  there.  "They  are  doir.g  a 
tremendous  Job  and  making  real  friend-  for 
the  United  States." 

Smith  said  the  country  is  trying  mici.tily 
to  pull  itself  up  by  its  bootstraps.  The  r.ipi- 
tal  city,  Quito,  is  fairly  modern  with  a  jx  pu- 
latlon  of  270,000.  Outside  the  city  is  some- 
thing else. 

The  Kentucky  association  got  interested  in 
helping  the  people  there  as  a  result  of  r.  trip 
made  by  Stewart  in  1963  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Developir.ci.t 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  establishing  elec- 
tric-power cooperatives  in  some  of  the  urr-.is. 
The  Agency  then  asked  the  Kentucky  ?:■  up 
to  sponsor  the  Santo  Domingo  co-op. 

Smith  said  the  used  equipment  in  'he 
form  of  transformers,  wire,  meters,  and  oth- 
er items  was  collected  by  his  as.=oci;>iion 
from  its  member  cooperatives  and  rowoked 
at  its  plant  at  4515  Bishop  Lane. 

BY     BANANA     B0.\T 

Ii  then  was  trticked  to  GuUport,  Mi.^f^  .'i-d 
transported  Iree  on  a  returning  bananii  'ooni 
to  Ecuador.  Smith  said  the  material  nugM 
liave  been  worth  $4,000  or  $5,000  as  .->  r;ip 
liere.  but  the  Ecuadorirais  put  the  ,«(h>.000 
vnlue  on  it. 

The  material  helped  t'ne  cooperative  ihcre 
to  establish  enough  equity  for  a  $650,000  loan 
Irom  the  Agency  for  International  Devt  :of- 
ment  to  build  a  new  generating  plant  and 
add  100  miles  of  powerline.  Its  sourif  of 
electricity  now  is  a  very  antiquated  ciiose! 
plant.  Smith  said  he  saw  electricity  bf;:'? 
itirnished  one  area  from  the  generate:'."  of 
an  anchored  old  U.S.  Navy  PT  boat. 

smith  and  Stewart  recommended  tlie  im- 
mediate establishment  of  another  cooper.it  ive 
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power  system,   at   Daule,  a   town  of  about 
12.000. 

Stewart  In  his  earlier  visit  also  recom- 
mended a  cooperative  for  the  town,  and  on 
their  recent  visit  found  the  organization  al- 
ready being  formed  with  more  than  1,000 
members  signed  up  for  power.  A  banner 
across  the  town's  main  street  proclaimed  a 
welcome  to  Stewart  and  added,  "This  Is  your 
cooperative." 

SEEKING    GENERATORS 

Smith  said  his  group  Is  looking  for  some 
used  generators  to  send  to  the  cooperative. 
"We'll  probably  send  them  some  other  mate- 
ri.als  too,"  he  added. 

Smith  said  the  lack  of  education  and 
training,  and  some  unxisual  labor  laws  in  the 
country,  make  progress  go  at  a  snail's  pace. 
U.S.  engineers  have  helped  plan  and  con- 
struct the  powerlines,  but  they  have  had  to 
battle  problems  unheard  of  In  the  United 
States.  Creoeoted  poles,  for  example,  last 
only  about  6  years  In  the  tropical  climate, 
compared  to  an  average  of  30  in  the  United 
States. 

Now  they  are  trying  concrete,  he  said. 

Smith  said  the  Kentucky  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  started  a  move  to  solicit  dona- 
tions of  materials  from  LouisvUle  Industries 
to  help  the  country.  He  said  It  needs  Just 
about  everything,  but  said  playground  equip- 
ment for  schools  is  especially  short. 


Groundhog  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2. 1965 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tod£^  Is  a  very  Important  day 
in  this  Nation  which  will  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  this  Congress.  It  is  Ground- 
hog Day— and  as  Is  his  custcMn  the 
groundhog  emerged  this  morning  from 
his  burrow  on  Gobbler's  Knob  at  Punx- 
sutawney.  Pa.,  at  sunrise. 

I  have  been  informed  that  he  saw  his 
shadow  and  after  a  while  again  disap- 
peared into  his  comfortable  den  to  await 
the  arrival  of  spring.  This  ominous  re- 
treat by  Mr.  Groundhog  is  as  you  all 
know  an  infallible  forecast  of  6  more 
weeks  of  winter. 

A.s  Mr.  Groundhog  reappeaied  today 
foi-  the  first  time  since  he  entered  his 
bui  row  to  sleep  away  the  winter  months, 
he  could  not  help  but  notice  the  many 
changes  that  have  occurred. 

For  instance,  we  have  inaugurated  a 
new  President  of  the  United  States  amid 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  14  months,  this  Nation  has  a  Vice 
Pre.^ident.  The  new  Congress  Is  in  ses- 
sion and  is  busy  at  work  on  many  new 
pro.urams. 

The  new  President  has  announced 
plans  for  a  new  way  of  life  which  he 
calls  the  "Great  Society."  This  new  era 
is  of  great  interest  to  the  Punxutawney 
'-roundhog  because  he  is  very  proud  of 
his  lineage.  He  is  the  one  and  only  pure 
groundhog  In  the  world,  and  the  only  one 
that  can  claim  the  distinction  of  being  an 
Infallible  weather  prophet. 

Of  course  there  are  Imposters  and 
thase  who  challenge  his  suprema<7  but  In 


every  challenge  of  his  pedigree,  the 
Punxsutawney  groundhog  has  emerged 
the  winner.  So  this  aristocrat  of 
groundhogs  will  eagerly  await  the  arrival 
of  spring  so  that  he  ;can  participate  in 
this  glorious  are  "that  the  new  "Great 
Society"  will  usher  in. 

The  Puaxsutawney  groundhog  has 
brought  fame  and  renown  not  only  to 
himself,-  but  also  to  his  native  home — 
the  Borough  of  Punxsutawney. 

No  place  in  the  world  on  this  Ground- 
hog Day  will  receive  the  attention  and 
acclaim  as  will  this  borough.  Radio 
commentators,  television  reporters,  news- 
paper accounts  and  many  other  news 
media  all  over  the  world  will  proclaim 
this  day  and  applaud  Punxsutawney. 

Besides  being  the  friendly  habitat  of 
Mr.  Groundhog,  Punxsutawney  is  a  com- 
munity of  wonderful  people,  beautiful 
homes,  thriving  Industry,  educational  op- 
portunities, and  countless  other  advan- 
tages. 

The  people  of  Punxsutawney  welcome 
all  Members  of  Congress  and  citizens 
everywhere  to  visit  this  remarkable  and 
pleasant  city. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  Punxsutawney 
is  located  in  the  23d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  which  district  I  am 
proud  to  represent  in  the  Congress. 


Sir  Winston  Chnrchill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

or  mcHiCAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  4, 1965 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
millions  of  Americans  and  an  estimated 
one-tenth  of  the  world's  population  were 
able  to  follow  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  funeral  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  on  Saturday.  The  press  of  the 
world  along  with  the  man  in  the  street 
shared  the  thought  that  this  man  had 
truly  been  "the  man  of  the  century." 

The  three  newspapers  representing 
the  major  cities  of  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Michigan  all  have  edi- 
torialized within  the  past  week  on  Sir 
Winston  and,  I  feel,  did  an  excellent  Job 
of  conveying  to  their  readers  a  shared 
sense  of  pride  that  this  man  lived  and 
that  this  man  devoted  his  talents  and 
energies  to  the  cause  of  freedom  for  over 
a  half  century  of  service  to  his  nation 
and  to  the  world. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record 
under  unanimous  consent,  an  editorial 
from  the  January  25  Jackson  Citizen 
Patriot,  "Sir  Winston  Churchill  Truly 
Was  the  Man  of  the  Century,"  from  the 
Owosso  Argus-Press  of  the  same  date  en- 
titled, "World  Mourns  as  a  Giant  Passes," 
and  another  January  25  editorial  from 
the  Lansing  State  Journal,  "Freedom  Has 
Lost  a  Valiant  Champion."  If  there  Is  a 
way  to  express  in  words  the  feelings  of 
every  American,  these  editorials  have 
succeeded. 

The  editorials  follow : 


I  From  the  Jackson  (Mich.)   Citizen  Patriot, 
Jan.  25.  1965] 

In  Ovu  Opinion:  Sir  Winston  Chttkchill 
TatTLT  Was  the  Man  or  thk  CsNTimT 

The  man  of  the  century  Is  gone.  At  90  the 
stout  heart  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill  has  beat 
its  last. 

Free  peoples  everywhere,  and  those  who 
would  be  free,  mourn  him. 

A  symbol  of  courage  In  the  face  of  adver- 
sity, in  determination  to  do  what  la  right 
and  good  in  the  face  of  Impossible  odds,  has 
faded  from  the  world  scene.  It  may  be  many 
more  centuries  before  his  kind  crosses  his- 
tory's pages  again. 

Historians  may  argue  over  whether  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  or  one  or  more  of  tils  con- 
temporaries had  a  greater  Impact  on  the  hu- 
man race  and  the  fate  of  the  world.  Certainly 
Hitler  and  Stalin,  in  their  evU  wajre,  affected 
the  course  of  history. 

But  the  man  who  played  a  major  role  in 
two  great  wars,  each  time  applying  his  genius 
and  his  leadership  to  the  fight  against  evil, 
will  stand  out  above  all  others  when  the  final 
judgments  are  made. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  genius  of 
ChurchlU.  His  energy  seemed  to  be  totally 
without  limit.  And  It  was  expended  almost 
solely  in  the  service  of  the  country  he  loved 
and  on  behalf  of  men  and  women  who  love 
freedom  and  dignity. 

He  had  bis  bad  times,  to  be  sure.  He  was 
repudiated  by  his  people  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  OeneraUy  this  happened  because 
he  was  ahead  of  his  time;  when  his  vision  was 
so  great  that  ordinary  human  beings  could 
not  fathom  it. 

When  he  was  overruled  by  his  government 
or  its  allies,  time  ustially  proved  him  to  be 
right.  This  is  especially  true  in  his  rejected 
efforts  to  assure  the  safety  of  Europe  after 
World  War  II  by  forcing  the  Russians  into  a 
position  where  they  would  have  to  keep  their 
word.  FaUure  to  follow  his  advice  was  one 
of  the  greatest  errors  of  free  world  leaders. 

One  of  the  strangest  events  in  the  history 
of  democratic  government  occurred  as  he  was 
rejected  by  Britain  after  he  had  guided  the 
nation  to  vlctcMT  In  Wwld  War  n. 

The  career  of  this  great  man  did  not  end 
there.  In  characteristic  fashion,  he  stepped 
down  gracefully  but  went  on  gathering  facts 
and  preparing  himself  to  respond  when  the 
caU  came  to  serve  again.  It  was  only  a  few 
years  later  that  he  was  brought  back  to  again 
become  Prime  Minister. 

Even  when  he  stepped  down  from  the  active 
leadership  of  this  party  and  served  only  as 
a  member  of  Commons,  he  remained  a  power- 
ful force  in  the  Government. 

As  a  man  who  became  a  legend  in  his  own 
lifetime,  the  historians  and  students  of  lead- 
ership have  complied  dozens  of  volumes  on 
Churchill.  Now  that  he  Is  gone,  this  work 
of  setting  down  all  the  facets  of  a  remark- 
able life  will  be  stepped  up. 

The  written  record  will  not  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  Churchill  memory  fresh  in  the 
hearts  of  men. 

His  leadership  in  Britain's  darkest  hour, 
his  magnificent  speeches  which  rallied  men 
and  women  of  all  the  free  world  will  not  be 

forgotten. 

His  "V"  for  victory  sign,  flashed  by  his  fin- 
gers, the  cigar  that  was  his  trademark,  the 
rumbling  voice  offering  the  world  nothing 
"but  blood,  toll,  tears  and  sweat."  are  burned 
deep  m  the  memories  of  all  who  lived  through 
those  perilous  times. 

His  great  rallying  cry  for  the  people  after 
Dunkirk,  also  will  be  long  remembered: 

"We  shall  fight  on  the  beaches,  we  shall 
fight  on  the  landing  ground,  we  shall  fight  In 
the  fields  and  in  the  streets,  we  shaU  fight 
In  the  hills;  we  shall  never  surrender." 

These  are  words  for  brave  and  free  men  to 
Uve  by;  one  of  the  many  precious  legacies 
left  to  them  by  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 
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[Trom  The  Owoeso  (Mich.)  Argus-Prcsa, 
Jan.  25.  19«5] 

WoaU>  MOITRNS  AS  A   GlAMT  PASSES 

When  a  great  man  passes,  a  moiintaln  is 
leveled,  leaving  in  view  a  bleak  and  cheerless 
plain.  Thus  It  Is  that  the  world  has  an 
empty  look  without  Sir  Winston  Chxirchill. 

Pew  men  now  or  in  ages  to  come  will  likely 
question  that  Churchill  was  the  titan  of  the 
20th  century.  His  greatness  took  many 
shapes.  He  was  a  universal  man,  with  a 
rich  cluster  of  talents  which  he  lavished 
generously  upon  a  host  of  spectacular  en- 
deavors undertaken  over  a  span  of  eight 
decades. 

Sir  Winston  was  gpreat  first  of  all  because 
he  was  the  living,  vibrant  embodiment  of 
the  indomitable  vrtll  of  the  freemen. 

When,  in  Britain's  dark  days  in  World 
War  n.  he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to 
fight  if  need  be  on  the  beaches  and  in  the 
towns  and  fields,  he  spoke  for  the  unquench- 
able spirit  of  every  man  on  earth  who  prizes 
liberty. 

That  this  man  stood  ready  and  able  to 
lead  in  that  critical  hour  was  a  stroke  of 
the  highest  good  fortune  for  all  the  free 
world.  His  eloquent,  driving.  Inspiring 
statesmanship  through  the  great  war  Is 
already  fabled. 

Here  was  a  man  who  did  everything  with 
flair  and  dash  and  fierce  determination.  His 
energy  was  boundless.  His  grasp  of  diplo- 
matic, political  and  military  affairs  was 
superb. 

Despite  his  evident  brilliance,  he  never 
suffered  detachment  from  the  people.  His 
eloquence  was  aimed  square  at  the  heart 
and  mind  of  the  ordinary  man.  His  sharp, 
thrusting  wit  made  a  man  laugh  and  then 
grit  his  teeth  to  fight  the  harder. 

As  he  spoke  with  force,  so  he  wrote  with 
power  and  beauty.  Winner  of  a  Nobel  prize 
for  literature,  he  was  an  eminent  historian 
and  biographer.  He  saw.  and  could  convey, 
the  drama  in  life  because  he  was  inevitably 
a  leading  player. 

Born  for  center  stage,  he  took  that  birth- 
right almost  from  the  outset.  The  world 
heard  of  Winston  Chvirchill  when,  as  a 
Journalist  covering  the  Boer  War  in  South 
Africa  near  the  turn  of  the  century,  he 
managed  a  clever  escape  from  an  enemy 
prison.  It  was  never  to  be  without  word  of 
him  again. 

His  entry  into  politics  was  natural  and  ex- 
pected. Whether  in  the  government  or  in 
the  opposition,  Churchill  relentlessly  made 
his  impact.  In  the  troubled  1920's  and  early 
1930's,  he  was  a  lone  voice  crying  warning. 

The  war  chose  him  for  his  time  of  final 
greatness.  It  was  the  perfect  meeting  of 
the  man  and  the  moment.  History  shaped 
>iiTT<  Into  enduring  granite. 

Many  who  loved  him  will  remember  him 
for  his  brandy  and  cigars,  his  bowler  hat, 
his  "V"  for  victory  sign,  his  amatetir  brick- 
laying, his  painting,  his  many  crotchets. 

But  all  will  remember  him  as  a  man  who 
showed  the  world  what  it  means  to  breathe 
free,  to  take  the  fullness  of  life  and  give  It 
back  in  massive  measure. 

|From   the   State   Journal.   Lansing,   Mich.] 
Fbsedom  Has  Lost  a   Valiant   Chascpion 

The  free  world's  grand  old  man  is  dead. 

At  the  age  of  90,  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
succumbed  Sunday  to  a  stroke,  and  freedom 
lost  one  of  Its  most  valiant  defenders  and 
eloquent  spokesmen. 

He  was  truly  a  titan  of  the  aoth  centtiry, 
a  man  whose  greatness  had  many  facets. 
During  his  four  score  years  and  10  he  was 
a  Jotimalist,  an  eminent  historian  and  a 
statesman. 

With  a  superb  understanding  of  diplo- 
matic, political  and  military  affairs,  Church- 
ill had  a  major  part  in  shaping  the  history 
which  he  recorded  and  he  had  the  gift  of 
eloquence  that  touched  the  heart  and  stirred 


men    to    the    highest    helots    of    human 
achievement. 

His  greatest  service  to  xianklnd  came  in 
World  War  II  when  liberty  was  imperiled  by 
the  powerful  and  ruthless  forces  of  nazlsmi 
and  fascism. 

He  was  a  firm  rock  against  which  the  vroves 
of  evn  lashed  in  futUe  fury  until,  in  great 
measure  through  his  courageous  and  able 
leadership,  free  men  were  rallied  to  defeat 
the  enemy. 

No  one  knows  what  might  have  happened 
if  there  had  been  no  WliKton  Churchill  in 
the  forefront  of  the  striiggle  in  the  dark 
days  when  as  Prime  Minister  he  exhorted 
his  countr3anen  to  fight  If  need  be  on  the 
beaches  and  In  the  towns  and  fields,  or  If 
he  had  lacked  the  ability  to  comprehend  the 
Nazi  menace  In  Its  early  stages,  or  the  de- 
termination to  resist  It  to  the  end. 

Chiu"chlll  was  an  Individual  who  seemed 
to  have  been  destined  for  his  decisive  role 
In  history  when  the  world  was  at  the  cross- 
roads— one  leading  to  universal  tyranny  and 
the  other  to  the  preservation  of  liberty  and 
human  dignity  where  they  existed. 

Many  richly  deserved  honors  came  to  Sir 
Winston'  in  his  lifetime,  among  them  the 
Nobel  prize  for  literature.  One  of  the  great- 
est was  bestowed  last  year  by  Britain's  Par- 
liament in  which  he  had  served  for  an  al- 
most unbroken  64  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

On  that  occasion,  the  House  paid  him  trib- 
ute by  adopting  Its  first  special  motion  of 
gratitude  to  an  individual  Member  in  more 
than  a  century.  The  last  previous  motion 
had  honored  the  Duke  of  Wellington  who  de- 
feated Napoleon  at  Waterloo. 

In  1963.  President  John  F.  Kennedy  signed 
a  proclamation  making  Churchill  the  first 
person  ever  to  be  made  an  honorary  Amer- 
ican citizen  by  act  of  Congress. 

Winnie,  as  he  was  affectionately  known  to 
millions,  will  long  be  remembered  by  many 
for  his  bowler  hats,  his  big  cigars,  his  ama- 
tetir  bricklaying  and  painting,  and  his  sense 
of  humor. 

But  all  free  peoples  will  always  remember 
him  as  the  man  who  helped  so  much  to  keep 
them  free. 


has  led  to  the  resignation  of  more  than  9o 
cadets.  Further,  the  proposed  scope  of  the 
inquiry,  an  examination  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  cadet  life  and  the  role  of  athletics  at 
the  Academy  in  addition  to  the  immediate 
confilct  over  the  cadet  honor  system,  shows 
a  determination  not  to  dismiss  the  incident 
as  merely  a  case  in  which  a  few  "had  apples" 
tainted  the  chivalrous  young  warriors  in  Air 
Force  blue. 

The  Conunittee,  headed  by  former  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff  Thomas  D.  White,  is  fortunate 
in  having  the  services  of  Hardy  Dillard,  dean 
of  the  law  school  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, an  institution  that  possesses  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  successful  coUesriate 
honor  systems.  But  they  will  need  to  look 
much  deeper  than  the  cheating  incidents 
themselves  and  the  allegations  of  parents 
that  their  sons  only  tolerated  cheating  on 
the  part  of  others.  The  service  academies' 
ciirriculums,  faculties,  and  emphasis  on  big- 
time  athletics  have  all  been  criticized  from 
time  to  time,  often  with  Justification.  The 
White  Conmalttee.  If  It  uses  the  full  scope  ol 
Its  directive,  may  be  able  to  provide  a  guide 
for  change  and  revision  that  will  benefit  the 
service  academies  and,  ultimately,  the  officers 
who  man  otir  Defense  Establishment. 


The  Recent  Cheating  Incident  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOUTH    CA«OI>ni»A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2, 1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  In- 
sert in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the 
attached  articles;  one  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  1,  1965, 
and  the  other  appeared  in  the  Denver 
Post  on  January  24,  1965.  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  each  of  my  colleagues  fo 
these  articles  and  to  suggest  that  they 
read  them  in  order  that  they  may  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  recent 
cheating  incident  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy : 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

Feb.  1,  19651 

Acaukmt  Investigation 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Eugene  M. 
Zuckert  has  acted  with  commendable  dis- 
patch in  convening  a  special  committee  to 
investigate  the  Air  Force  Academy  in  the 
light  of  the  current  crisis  over  cheating  that 


[From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Jan.  24, 1965] 

HoNOB  Code  Right  Ststem  at  Academy 

Apparently  the  Air  Force  Academy  is  deal- 
ing firmly  and  swiftly  with  the  cadet  cheat- 
ing scandal  that  has  erupted  for  the  firet 
time  In  the  Institution's  history. 

This  Is  as  it  should  be:  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  a  hesitant  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem, and  an  investigation  prolonged  by  inde- 
cision could  do  a  seiioiis  disservice  to  the 
reputation  of  oiu-  youngest  service  academy 
and  the  morale  of  the  men  enrolled  there. 

So  far  an  atmosphere  of  the  strictest  secur- 
ity has  surrounded  the  current  incident  that 
has  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  at  least  29 
cadets.  Others  apparently  are  involved.  At 
the  heart  of  the  matter  is  the  Academy's 
proud  honor  code,  the  same  code  that  ob- 
tains at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
and.  in  a  sc«newhat  different  form  at  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

It  is  a  code  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  not 
a  method  such  as  many  schools  have  de- 
veloped to  enhance  student  responsibility.  It 
demands  of  the  cadet  that  he  must  not  lie. 
cheat,  steal,  nor  tolerate  those  who  do.  The 
last  phrase  of  the  code  gives  it  Its  unique 
strength  and  perhaps  creates  the  most  mis- 
-understandlng  outside  the  servic*  institu- 
tions. 

Superficially,  it  obligates  a  cadet  to  squeal 
if  he  observes  lying,  cheating,  or  stealing  by 
one  of  his  peers.  Is  this  a  proper  system  un- 
der which  to  educate  young  Americans,  even 
to  train  them  for  a  military  career?  It  Is  a 
natural  question. 

We  believe  the  answer  la  3res  when  it  is  ex- 
plained that  the  reporting  of  such  Infrac- 
tions is  done  through  a  cadet  honor  com- 
mittee, which  has  representatives  through- 
out the  cadet  wing,  that  the  investigation 
of  the  infractions  is  by  and  large  conducted 
by  the  cadets  themselves  and  that  the  de- 
cision to  resign  In  most  cases  is  rea.hed 
without  the  guilty  subject  being  confronted 
by  supervisory  personnel. 

The  success  of  the  honor  code  is  realized 
through  its  tacit  acceptance  by  all  those  en- 
tering the  Academy.  It  implies  that  the 
cadet  who  cheats  has  denied  himself  the  right 
to  be  a  member  of  this  group  of  hlghlv  fa- 
vored young  men.  Thus,  it  is  an  intrinsic 
yardstick  of  moral  behavior,  clearly  recoe- 
nlzed  as  such  by  everyone  who  puts  on  the 
unlfcMTn  of  an  Air  Force  cadet. 

The  code  has  not  broken  down  when  an 
Incident  like  the  current  one  occurs.  On  the 
contrary.  It  is  working,  and  visibly.  Scandal 
is  unfortunate.  In  Itself  it  is  no  credit  to  the 
InstltuUon  involved.  But  the  system  under 
which  it  cams  to  light  and  under  which  It 
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Is  being  resolved  seems  to  be  Uie  right  one, 
and  the  Institution  should  be  the  stronger 
after  the  case  has  been  cleared. 


Handicap  in  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2. 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Tuesday,  January  26,  this  House  took 
aciion  to  prevent  the  administration 
from  providing  surplus  food  for  Egypt. 
Si.x  of  the  Congressmen  from  Iowa  were 
distressed  by  this  action  because  we  felt 
tliis  action  to  be  shortsighted.  The  fate 
of  an  appropriation  bill  should  have  been 
decided  on  its  merits  and  not  on  some 
extraneous  Issue  that  has  popular  appeal. 
Tying  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  not  the  way  to  retaliate 
ayainst  the  President  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

The  lead  editorial  in  the  Des  Moines 
Regrister  of  January  29  commented  on 
this  action.  I  feel  this  article  is  pertinent 
to  this  issue  and  wish  to  include  it  in  the 
Record: 

HaKDICAP  tN   FOBEIGN   POUCT 

The  vote  of  the  UJ3.  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  prevent  the  administration  from  pro- 
viding surplus  food  for  Egypt  tmder  the  food- 
for-peace  program  is  an  iinwise  interference 
with  the  conduct  of  foreigjn  policy. 

There  is  little  probability  that  the  John- 
Bc>u  administration  would  be  rushing  to  offer 
surplus  food  to  President  Nasser  of  Egypt 
after  his  recent  slurs  against  the  United 
States,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  the  U.S.  in- 
formation library  in  Cairo  was  burned  with 
small  effort  by  the  Egyptian  Government  to 
do  anything  about  prosecuting  the  arsonists. 
However,  the  administration  should  have 
flexible  authority  to  bring  Egypt  into  the 
foud-for-peace  program  If  this  seems  to  be 
in  the  U.S.  Interest. 

Food  for  peace  is  a  valuable  form  of  for- 
eign aid  to  a  country  like  Egypt.  Sales  are 
mude  from  U.S.  surplus  stocks  for  Egyptian 
currency,  and  the  U.S.  Government  retains  a 
dti^ee  of  control  on  the  aid  to  make  reason- 
ably certain  that  it  goes  to  the  benefit  of 
hungry  people.  This  kind  of  aid  has  been 
uteful  In  helping  to  stiffen  resistance  of 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  to  the  commands  of 
M  .scow.  It  has  given  the  Soviet  satellites  a 
bit  more  opportunity  to  be  independent  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  no  credit  to  the  Republicans  that  they 
voted  almost  to  a  man  for  this  cvirb  on 
e-^i'ditive  authority  in  food  for  peace  In  order 
to  embarrass  the  administration.  It  is  no 
credit  to  the  Republicans  and  many  Demo- 
crats that  they  voted  for  It  just  to  please 
these  Jewish  voters  In  their  districts  who  ap- 
plrmd  anything  which  seems  to  be  a  slap  at 
N  i.<;ser,  the  arch  enemy  of  Israel. 

These  Congressmen  were  placing  petty, 
sh.irt-run  political  considerations  ahead  of 
the  national  Interest  In  an  effective  foreign 
P'licy.  Congress  frequently  has  done  the 
f  -lie  sort  of  thing  In  tying  the  hands  of  the 
President  on  trade  policy  with  the  Communist 
countries,  though  all  recent  administrations 
h:ne  found  that  wide  discretion  In  trade  and 
a:<i  policies  Is  Important  to  the  conduct  of 
f(  reign  affairs. 

The  Senate  probably  will  reverse  the  House 
nctlon,  but  this  does  not  make  the  House 


Members  who  voted  for  this  rider  to  a  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  appropriation  bUl 
look  any  better.  They  should  have  been  de- 
bating CCC  conunodlty  loan  and  sales  policies 
which  were  relevant  to  the  legislation,  instead 
of  trying  to  make  a  gesture  of  defiance 
against  Nasser. 

We  are  glad  that  Iowa's  six  Democratic 
Representatives  (five  brand  new  ones)  voted 
responsibly  to  let  the  President  decide  on 
food  for  peace  for  Egypt.  Only  H.  R.  Ghoss, 
Republican,  voted  the  other  way. 


The  Worthy  GI  Bill  Comes  to  an  End 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  one  who  has  a  continuing  and  abiding 
interest  in  the  great  sacrifices  that  our 
veterans  have  made,  and  as  one  who  is 
deeply  grateful  for  the  opportunity  af- 
forded me  under  the  GI  bill,  I  would  like 
to  submit  this  fine  editorial  from  the 
January  30,  1965,  Iowa  City  Press-Citi- 
zen concerning  the  GI  bill  and  its  impact 
upon  America.  I  commend  this  report 
fully  to  my  colleagues: 

The  Wortbt  GI  Bnx  Comzs  to  an  End 

The  United  States'  most  extensive  excur- 
sion to  this  time  into  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion ends  Sunday,  when  benefits  to  veterans 
of  the  Korean  conflict  are  terminated.  This 
CI  bin,  like  its  World  War  n  predecessors, 
broxxght  far-reaching  changes  to  colleges 
acroBs  the  country  and  to  the  Individuals 
who  received  its  benefits.  Its  effects  upon 
the  Nation  have  been  equally  great  and  wiU 
continue  for  generations. 

Final  figures  for  the  Korean  programs  are 
not  yet  available.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, however,  estimates  that  about  2.4 
million  veterans  of  the  armed  services  during 
the  period  legally  defined  as  that  of  the 
Korean  conflict  (January  27,  1950-January 
31,  1955) ,  took  part  at  a  cost  of  about  $4 
billion.  This  was  about  two  of  every  five 
eligible.  About  fl4  billion  was  spent  on  a 
similar  program  for  World  War  n  veterans, 
benefiting  a  proportionally  larger  number. 
Education  and  training  was  of  all  types,  but 
most  significant  aspect  of  the  program  was 
for  college. 

No  one  knows  precisely  how  many  thou- 
sands of  those  millions  came  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  but  for  several  semesters  after 
World  War  n  veterans  numbered  more  than 
5,000,  and  made  up  more  than  half  the  total 
enrollment.  There  were  5.800  at  the  peak. 
In  the  first  semester  of  1946-47,  and  the 
ntimber  declined  slowly  imtil  1950  when  a 
sharp  drcp  came.  The  Korean  program 
brought  a  new  upsurge  and  a  new  peak  of 
2,256  In  the  fall  of  1956  when  the  univer- 
sity's total  was  9.900.  The  last  of  the  World 
War  n  veterans  here  on  the  GI  bill  attended 
classes  in  the  summer  of  1960;  18  veterans 
of  the  Korean  conflict  will  have  their  bene- 
fits terminated  Sunday. 

The  impact  of  the  GI  bill  and  the  veterans 
It  brought  to  the  University  of  Iowa  was 
enormous,  mirroring  the  changes  affecting 
campuses  throughout  the  Nation.  Veterans 
were  the  first  married  students  to  appear 
on  the  campus  in  large  numbers;  their 
scholarship  aid  made  graduate  study  a  com- 
mon part  of  higher  education  for  vast  num- 
bers; veterans  showed  that  students  of  all 
social  and  economic  groups  could  succeed  in 


college,  not  Just  those  from  middle-class 
families  in  which  college  long  bad  been  tra- 
ditional. 

These  developments  in  otu-  colleges  and 
universities  might  have  come  anyway;  they 
probably  would  have.  No  one  will  ever 
know,  however,  how  much  the  GI  bill  speed- 
ed this  opening  of  college  do(Mv  to  millions 
for  whom  they  might  have  remained  closed. 
Nor  wUl  anyone  ever  know  how  many  were 
able  to  attend  college — or  take  other  edu- 
cational training — ^with  GI  blU  assistance 
who  could  not  have  done  so  without  it. 

The  program  took  a  lot  of  money,  yet 
ttiere  can  be  little  question  that  this  was  an 
investment  which  is  paying  rich  returns  not 
only  to  the  veterans  who  became  students, 
but  also  to  the  Nation.  It's  probable  that  the 
ooimtry  even  will  get  back  directly  the 
money  it  spent  for  veterans  in  higher  tax 
payments  resulting  from  the  higher  incomes 
their  greater  education  made  possible.  Cer- 
tainly, if  the  futtire  greatness  of  this  Nation 
is  to  rest  on  excellence  of  mind  and  breadth 
of  knowledge — as  it  must — then  the  OI 
bin  is  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  that  greatness. 

The  experience  with  that  program  offers 
a  powerful  argument  for  those  who  contend 
that  the  Nation  has  a  responsibility  to  nur- 
ture, conserve  and  develop  its  human  re- 
sources just  as  it  does  to  protect  its  natural 
resources.  If  the  GI  bUl  is  any  guide — and 
it  Is — then  the  most  effective  way  of  de- 
veloping our  human  resources  in  this  one 
aspect  is  a  system  of  governmentally  fi- 
nanced scholarships  for  able  students  whose 
capabilities  might  be  lost  otherwise. 


Catting  die  Melon 


KSTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1965 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
and  very  welcome  addition  to  the  pages 
of  Newsweek  magazine  Is  a  column  writ- 
ten by  the  noted  economist.  Henry  C. 
Wallich.  In  the  February  8,  1965,  edi- 
tion. Mr.  Wallich  analjrzes  President 
Johnson's  fiscal  1966  budget.  His  col- 
umn, entitled,  "Cutting  the  Melon," 
points  out  quite  appropriately  that  If  our 
outlays  for  defense  are  cut  back  as  they 
have  been,  then  a  portion  of  these  sav- 
ings should  be  employed  in  reducing  the 
public  sector. 

Dr.  Wallich  cautions  that  "we  must 
resist  the  tendency  of  national  budgets 
to  maintain  their  level  after  expanding 
m  an  emergency."  In  assessing  President 
Johnson's  record,  he  points  out  that  he 
made  a  good  start  in  his  first  budget  but 
that  his  second  "shows  no  progress." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  Dr.  Wallich's  article.  "Cut- 
ting the  Melon,"  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
CuTTiKC  THx  Melon 
(By  Henry  C.  Wallich) 

President  Johnson  has  inherited  from  his 
predecessors  a  budgetary  resource  of  great 
potency — the  great  defense  effort  that  the 
country  has  made  sinct  the  Korean  war. 
Last  year  for  the  first  time  It  became  possible 
to  cut  back  defense  spending,  and  this  year's 
budget  contains  a  further  small  defense  cut. 
Relative  to  oxir  rising  gross  national  prod- 
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uct,  defense  expenditures  are  down  rather 
sharply.  That  Is  the  melon  that  Presidents 
Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  have  bequeathed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  and  which  he  is  now  slicing  up 
sJtlUfully. 

During  the  late  Elsenhower  years,  the  de- 
fense budget  waa  running  at  approximately 
10  percent  of  gross  national  product.  Now 
President  Johnson  has  brought  It  to  approxi- 
mately 8  percent.  This  saving  of  2  percent  of 
gross  national  product  has  helped  the  Pres- 
ident cut  taxes,  make  a  start  on  the  Great 
Society,  and  still  inch  toward  a  balanced 
budget. 

BRILLIANT  PERFORMANCE 

To  catch  up  with  the  tricks  of  Mr.  John- 
son's brilliant  budget  performance,  the  ana- 
lyst must  do  two  things:  First,  as  most 
people  know  by  now,  he  must  disregard  the 
administrative  budget  which  shows  only  part 
of  Federal  expenditures.  It  does  not  matter 
much  that  this  budget,  v^th  $99.7  billion  of 
expenditures,  shows  an  Increase  over  its 
predecessor  of  only  $2  billion  and  stops  short 
of  the  magic  $100  billion  level.  The  more 
revealing  total  is  the  cash  budget,  which  in- 
cludes the  Federal  trust  funds  for  social  se- 
curity, highways,  etc.,  left  out  of  the  ad- 
ministrative budget.  The  cash  budget  Is 
put  by  Mr.  Johnson  at  $127.4  billion,  up  $6 
billion. 

Second,  the  analyst  must  separate  defense 
expenditures  from  civilian.  If  defense  is  un- 
avoidable, civilian  expenditures  are  closer 
to  "discretionary"  expenditures.  Mr.  John- 
son Is  putting  up  these  civilian  expenditxires 
quite  steeply — at  a  rate  of  almost  10  per- 
cent in  1  year. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  to  be  commended  for 
raising  some  Items  while  cutting  others. 
The  essence  of  good  budgeting  is  to  defeat 
the  deadly  stalemate  of  forces  that  keeps 
the  political  peace  by  letting  everything  go 
up  In  the  same  proportion.  But  let  us  look 
at  his  figures  In  perspective.  During  the 
1950's,  the  heavy  defense  budget  necessarily 
squeezed  civilian  expenditures.  That  gave 
rise  to  the  hue  and  cry  about  private  afSu- 
ence  and  public  squalor,  or  neglect  of  our 
great  national  priorities.  Now  that  the  de- 
fense burden  Is  diminishing,  we  can  catch 
up  on  the  civilian  side. 

THE   CRITICAL   ISSUE 

The  queston  Is  how  much.  Since  we  are 
also  treating  ourselves  to  substantial  tax 
cuts,  private  afBuence  Is  not  being  over- 
looked. But  we  can  do  this  mainly  because. 
In  a  long  recovery  from  recession,  tax  rev- 
enues have  been  rising  faster  than  normally. 
The  critical  issue  still  remains  the  size  of 
the  public  sector  within  the  economy.  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  in  Jiine,  the  Federal 
share  came  down  a  little.  It  seems  sched- 
uled to  remain  unchanged  In  the  new  budget. 

The  Federal  Government,  moreover,  Is  not 
the  sole  public  claimant.  State  and  local 
expenditures  make  growing  demands,  in  the 
main  badly  needed,  to  be  sure.  But  Federal 
plus  State  and  local  spending,  if  kept  rising 
at  this  rate,  would  gradually  enlarge  the 
share  of  the  public  sector. 

For  this,  there  is  no  call.  We  have  been 
through  a  defense  emergency  which  com- 
pelled us  to  Increase  the  share  of  the  public 
sector.  With  this  threat  stabilized,  and 
defense  going  down,  the  share  of  the  public 
sector  should  shrink,  althovigh  probably  not 
back  to  its  pre -Korea  level.  More  of  the 
defense  melon  should  be  devoted.  In  other 
words,  to  reducing  the  public  sector.  We 
must  resist  the  tendency  of  national  budgets 
to  maintain  their  level  after  expanding  in  an 
emergency.  Mr.  Johnson  made  a  good  start 
with  his  first  budget.  The  second  shows  no 
progress. 

Perhaps  the  budget  can  be  defended  on 
grounds  of  safeguarding  the  economy  against 
recession.  The  business  outlook  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  Justifies  some  such  precau- 
tion.   But  Mr.  Johnson  could  have  done  this 


also  with  a  little  less  increase  in  spending 
and  a  little  more  of  a  tax  cut.  Congress, 
which  now  must  pass  upon  the  budget, 
would  be  very  wrong  if  It  allowed  Itself  to 
believe  that  the  salvaging  of  the  $100  billion 
administrative  taboo  makes  this  anything 
but  a  very  generous  budget. 


The  Baited  Trap 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2.  1965 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  February  1965  issue  of  Nation's  Agri- 
culture magazine,  President  Charles  B. 
Shuman  of  the  Amerioan  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  outlined  a  trap  facing  our 
Nation's  farmers,  a  trap  baited  with  sub- 
sidy payments  designed  to  entice  the 
farmer  into  giving  up  a  large  portion  of 
his  economic  freedom  in  return  for  Fed- 
eral subsidies. 

It  seems  that  the  farmer  cannot  escape 
from  the  Federal  Grovemment  even  when 
times  are  good,  as  there  are  those  in 
the  Agriculture  Department  who  simply 
do  not  want  him  to  become  too  prosper- 
ous or  else  he  may  lose  his  dependency 
upon  the  Federal  Government. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
the  editorial  from  Nation's  Agriculture 
follows.  I  recommend  that  its  contents 
be  read  carefully: 

The  Batted  Trap 

A  few  days  ago  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
txire  announced  a  reduction  in  the  price  sup- 
port for  cotton  with  a  corresponding  and 
partially  offsetting  increase  in  direct  Federal 
subsidy  payments  to  qualifying  farmers. 
Similar  actions  have  previously  been  taken 
for  other  crops.  What  is  the  purpose  of  these 
strange  actions? 

Almost  every  price-related  action  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultiae  during  the  last 
year  has  been  aimed  at  pushing  farm  prices 
down.  Market  prices  for  wheat  were  forced 
down  below  the  world  price  as  a  result  of  the 
deliberate  dumping  of  Goternment  stocks  on 
the  domestic  market  during  the  1964  harvest 
season.  The  market  price  for  corn  and  other 
feed  grains  would  undoubtedly  be  much 
higher  in  this  drought  year  if  it  were  not 
for  the  feed  grain  program  and  Government 
policies  to  hold  prices  down. 

The  original  concept  of  price  supports  has 
been  perverted  and  they  have  become  price 
ceilings  for  wheat,  cotton,  and  feed  grains 
as  a  result  of  the  deliberate  dumping  of  CCC 
stocks  on  the  domestic  market.  A  reduction 
in  the  support  price  makes  it  possible  to 
lower  the  CCC  release  price.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  many  farmers  are  asking.  "Whose 
side  Is  the  Department  on?" 

The  apparent  reason  for  these  price-wreck- 
ing activities  is  to  punish  noncooperators 
and  to  force  more  farmers  into  the  programs 
in  1965.  The  gleeful  announcements  by  the 
ASCS  of  Increased  slgnup3  indicates  that  the 
scheme  is  working. 

Perhaps  some  politicians  have  another  mo- 
tive. If  market  prices  are  pushed  down  and 
replaced  by  subsidy  payments,  farmers  will 
be  forced  to  look  to  politicians  for  much  of 
their  income.  Nearly  20  percent  of  the  1964 
net  farm  income  was  in  the  form  of  direct 
payments  from  the  Federal  Treasury  and  this 
percentage  Is  scheduled  to  go  even  higher 
this  year.     To  many  politicians,   this  seems 


like  a  good  idea — making  farmers  dependent 
on  annual  appropriations  of  the  Congress  lor 
their  living.  When  election  time  comes 
around  it  is  easy  to  get  votes  by  spreading 
scare  stories  that  the  handout  wUl  be  ended 
if  the  opposition  wins.  Once  farmers  come 
to  depend  on  direct  subsidy  payments  their 
political,  as  well  as  their  economic  freedom 
has  come  to  an  end — they  will  vote  right 
or  else. 

Another  group  supporting  the  plan  to  de- 
liberately force  farm  prices  down  and  sub- 
stitute payments  consists  of  those  who  favor 
the  socialization  of  agriculture.  Their 
theory  is  that  Government  can  control  ana 
manage  the  farms  and  fanners  of  the  Na- 
tion with  better  results  than  will  come  from 
free-choice  decisions  made  by  Individuals 
in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  competi- 
tive market. 

Farmers  are  caught  in  a  trap.  By  increas- 
ing the  payment  rate  and  forcing  market 
prices  down  under  voluntary  programs,  the 
Department  penalizes  those  farmers  who 
wish  to  produce  for  the  free  market  and 
rewards  those  who  accept  the  socialized  mar- 
ket. Many  are  forced  to  sign  up  to  buy  pro- 
tection against  having  their  income  de- 
stroyed by  unrestricted  dumping  of  Govern- 
ment surpluses.  As  they  come  to  depend  on 
payments  rather  than  price,  farmers  can  be 
controlled  by  the  threat  of  withholding  the 
subsidy. 

Yes,  the  trap  of  socialism  is  baited  with 
tempting  payments.  Farmers  should  de- 
mand that  the  price -wrecking,  payment- 
baited  policies  of  recent  months  be  ended 
promptly.  I  am  confident  that  the  Con- 
gress did  not  intend  for  farmers  to  be  given 
such  shabby  treatment.  I  am  hopeful  tliat 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  will  renounce 
these  schemes  and  seek  ways  to  use  the  pric- 
ing mechanism  of  the  free  market  with  more 
vitality. 

Charles  B.  Shuman, 
President,     American     Farm     Bureau 
Federation. 
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The  New  Rural  Power  Play 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF  calxfornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  the  following 
editorial  entitled  "The  New  Rural  Power 
Play."  which  appeared  in  the  February  1, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

The  New  JIural  Power  Plat 
For  the  past  year  or  so  the  Nation's  rural 
electric  cooperatives  have  been  running  into 
increasing  criticism  from  Congress.  With 
electricity  now  available  to  practically  all 
rural  areas,  some  lawmakers  find  it  strange 
that  the  Government  insists  on  subsicii/ing 
the  co-ops'  rapid  growth  as  a  supplirr  of 
power  to  cities  and  industry. 

At  times  the  criticism  has  been  so  sharp 
that  you  would  think  it  might  lead  the  co-ops 
and  their  Washington  overseer,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  at  least  to  go 
slower  for  a  while.  But  they  evidently  op- 
erate on  the  idea  that  the  best  defense  is  a 
stronger  offense. 

The  first  target  of  a  stepped-up  offens-ive, 
launched  at  the  rural  co-ops'  convention  last 
week  in  Miami  Beach,  Is  the  Nation's  stock- 
holder-owned electric  power  Industry.  A 
group  of  106  of  the  private  power  companies. 


declare  the  co-ops,  overcharged  their  cus- 
tomers by  $3.4  billion  in  the  7  years  ended  in 
1962. 

To  arrive  at  this  figure,  the  co-ops  first  de- 
cide what  would  be  a  fair  profit  for  the  prl- 
\  ate  companies.  TTiough  such  a  judgment  is 
b;irdly  likely  to  be  imblased,  the  co-ops  obvi- 
ously like  it  better  than  the  decision  of  the 
\arious  State  public  service  commissions, 
which  rigidly  supervise  the  private  compa- 
nies' rates. 

If  there  have  been  overcharges,  the  cure 
would  seem  to  be  Improved  State  regulation. 
Its  hard  to  see  how  It  will  help  much,  as  the 
co-ops  appear  to  think  It  will,  to  use  their 
operations  as  a  yardstick  for  measuring 
proper  private  utility  rates. 

In  addition  to  being  tax  free,  the  rural 
co-ops  get  Government  loans  at  2  percent,  a 
rate  far  lower  than  those  available  to  private 
companies  and,  for  that  matter,  much  lower 
than  the  cost  of  the  money  to  the  Govern- 
ment. In  this  situation.  It's  pretty  silly  to 
try  to  compare  co-op  rates  with  those  of  the 
t  xpaying  private  firms. 

The  comparison  won't  get  any  better  if  the 
yardstick  is  merely  enlarged,  and  yet  that's 
about  the  only  change  the  co-ops  suggest. 
REA  Administrator  Norman  Clapp  Implies 
that  the  Government,  far  from  being  overly 
generous  with  the  co-ops,  has  actually  been 
r.ither  niggardly.  In  the  next  15  years,  he 
says,  the  co-ops  will  need  vastly  expanded 
amounts  of  capital  if  they  are  to  continue  to 
grow. 

So  the  second  target  of  this  new  rural 
power  play  is,  not  surprisingly,  the  taxpayer. 
He  can  only  hope  that  enough  Congressmen 
now  win  see  where  the  line  is  heading  And 
pull  the  plug. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW   YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Tuesday.  February  2.  1965 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Law  Journal  Is  the  official  legal 
paper  of  New  York,  the  publisher  of 
which  is  Jerry  Finkelstein  who  continues 
to  do  an  effective  job  Improving  the  con- 
tent of  the  paper.  One  of  the  interesting 
articles  that  appeared  recently  was  on 
the  Self-Employed  Individuals  Tax  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1962.  It  is  as  follows: 
Sl:lf-Employ:  Pension,  PEorrr  Plans  Under 
Keogh  Law  Grew  in  1964 

Self-employed  professional  and  business- 
men are  qualifying  pension  and  profit-shar- 
1:.?  plans  with  special  Income  tax  advantages 
under  the  Federal  law  at  a  high  rate,  ac- 
cording to  Commerce  Clearing  House  na- 
tional reporting  authority  on  tax  and  busl- 
Dt'ss  law. 

More  than  8,400  plans  were  approved  In 
ms  district  offices  during  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  1964.  Of  these,  3.318  provided  for 
profit  sharing,  3.377  set  up  pension  plans,  and 
1  '13  were  classified  as  bond  purchase  plans 

These  self-employed  retirement  plans 
qualify  under  the  Federal  law  passed  in  1962 
Such  plans  permit  an  income  tax  deduction 
01  up  to  ei.250  per  year  for  contributions 
inade  to  a  plan  on  the  self-employed  individ- 
ual's own  behalf.  This  deduction  may  be  in- 
creased, however,  by  the  amount  that  the 
self-employed  person  contributes  to  the  plan 
on  behalf  of  his  employees. 

The  law  requires  that  all  of  the  self-em- 
Ployed  person's  regular  employees  with  3  or 
D-ore  years  of  service  must  be  fully  covered 
oy  the  plan,  and  contributions  made  on  their 
behalf  must  be  fully  vested. 


More  substantial  income  tax  benefits  can 
be  realized  by  Individual  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  through  traditional  types  of 
retirement  plans  established  under  profes- 
sional corporation  or  association  laws,  now 
effective  in  32  States,  than  under  the  Federal 
Self-Employed  Retirement  Act. 

Persons  who  participate  in  a  qualified 
traditional -type  plan  created  under  a  State 
professional  corporation  or  association  law 
suffer  less  stringent  limitations  on  contri- 
butions and  deductions  governing  funds 
they  set  aside  for  retirement  purp>oses. 

But  plans  under  these  State  laws  face 
tough  sledding  If  the  IRS  adopts  proposed 
changes  in  Its  regulations  which  have  been 
hanging  fire  for  over  a  year,  CCH  said. 

Standards  for  establishing  the  corporate 
characteristics  necessary  to  obtain  tradi- 
tional-type benefits  through  plans  set  up 
under  these  State  enabling  laws  include  con- 
tinuity of  life,  centralized  management, 
limited  liability,  and  free  transferability  of 
corporate  interests.  They  would  be  tight- 
ened substantially  under  the  proposed  regu- 
lation amendments. 

Presently  pending  In  Congress  is  a  bill 
which  would  automatically  classify  profes- 
sional corporations  or  associations  formed 
under  State  laws  as  corporations  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes. 

If  passed,  the  blU  would  mean  that  such 
organization  would  not  have  to  meet  the 
strict  standards  contemplated  by  the  IRS  in 
order  to  adopt  retirement  plans  with  the 
greater  tax  advantages  than  those  available 
to  plans  qualifying  under  the  Federal  Self- 
Employed  Retirement  Act,  CCH  said. 

More  liberal  treatment  for  plans  set  up 
under  the  Federal  act  is  also  provided  in 
another  bill  now  pending  in  Congress.  This 
legislation  proposes  to  Increase  the  self- 
employed  individual's  deduction  for  his  plan 
contributions  to  $2,500  a  year,  currently 
♦1,250.  This  bUl  Is  sponsored  by  Represent- 
ative Eugene  J.  Keogh,  of  New  York,  author 
of  the  blU  which  eventually  became  the  1962 
Federal  act. 


Gen.  John  P.  McConnell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1965 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Arkan- 
sas is  proud  today.  Gen.  John  P.  McCon- 
nell. a  native  of  Logan  County.  Ark  was 
sworn  in  yesterday  as  Chief  of  the  Staff 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  a  position  of  great 
responsibility  in  this,  a  troubled  world 
No  better  man  could  have  been  selected. 
He  is  qualified  in  every  respect  to  assume 
this  great  responsibility. 

I  was  present  on  January  31  when  the 
Arkansas  State  Society  of  Washington 
D.C..  met  to  honor  General  McConnell! 
He  delivered  a  masterful  address  con- 
cerning the  responsibility  of  all  of  us 
and  especially  that  of  our  military  serv- 
ices. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  the  following  article  from  his 
hometown  newspaper,  the  Boonevllle 
Democrat,  of  December  28.  1964;  and  an 
Associated  Press  article  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  Thursday  De- 
cember 24.  1964: 

[Prom  the  Boonevllle  (Ark.)  Democrat,  Dec 

28, 1964] 

BooNEvnxi:  Native:  Geh.  Johk  P.  McCon- 

NELi.  To  Become  USAF  Chxet 

Gen.  John  Paul  McConneU,  son  of  Dr.  and 

Mrs.  8.  P.  McConnell,  has  been  nominated 


to  be  Air  Porce  Chief  of  StofT  and  will  take 
over  the  No.  1  post  February  l.  He  succeeds 
retiring  CJen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay. 

Announcement  of  the  nomination  was 
made  Tuesday  by  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
S.  McNamara.  He  told  a  news  conference  at 
the  LBJ  Banch  In  Texas  that  President  John- 
son had  already  approved  McConneU's  selec- 
tion. 

The  general  has  served  as  Deputy  Com- 
mander of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  and 
from  1962  to  last  August,  he  was  Df^uty 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  European 
.Command.  He  has  been  fUllng  the  position 
of  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Air  Force's  No  2 
Job,  since  August. 

A  native  of  BoonevUle,  he  attended  public 
schools  here  and  graduated  magna  cum  laude 
from  Henderson  State  College  in  1927,  then 
graduated  from  the  MUitary  Academy  at 
West  Point  in  1932,  and  the  Army  Air  Corps 
Advanced  Plying  School  in  1933.  He  still 
considers  Boonevllle  his  home. 

McConneU's  advancement  has  been  rapid 
He  rose  from  second  lieutenant  to  colonel  in 
10  years  and  was  promoted  to  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  1944,  when  he  was  38. 

During  World  War  n,  he  served  In  India 
Btirma,  Ceylon,  and  China.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  he  was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Anny 
Air  Corps  in  China. 

Some  of  his  military  assignments  include 
commander  of  the  3d  Air  Force  in  Eng- 
land in  1952;  commander  of  the  2d  Air 
Force  in  1957,  and  vice  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  at  Offutt  Air 
Force  Base,  Nebr.,  In  1961, 

Among  General  McConneU's  many  high 
military  decorations  are : 

Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the  Legion 
of  Merit  with  three  Oak  Leaf  clusters  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  the  Bronze  Star 
the  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  the  Air  Medal.  He  also  has  been 
decorated  by  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment and  holds  the  right  to  wear  Chinese 
Air  Force  pilot's  wings,  along  with  his  USAP 
command  pilot's  wings  and  combat  missile- 
man's  badge. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Dec.  24.  1964] 

Air  Force  Cbiet  Travels  Past 

Washincton.— Gen.  John  P.  McConnell 
who  will  become  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff 
February  1.  is  a  man  who  likes  to  travel 
He  can  be  ready  in  15  minutes  for  a  16,000- 
tnile  trip. 

This  probably  results.  In  part,  from  his 
conditioning  during  30  years  of  flying  to  the 
far  comers  of  the  world. 

An  Arkansas-born  "soldier  statesman " 
General  McConnell  was  named  Tuesday  by 
President  Johnson,  acting  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  8 
McNamara.  to  succeed  retiring  Gen.  Curtis 
E.  LeMay. 

Mr.  McNamara  handpicked  General  Mc- 
Connell last  May  1  to  become  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff  and  heir  apparent  to  General  LeMay. 
Mr.  McNamara  was  said  to  be  impressed  by 
General  McConneU's  sharp-minded  capabUl- 
ties. 

WEST   POINT   GRADT7ATX 

These  showed  up  early  in  the  general's  life. 

He  had  already  been  graduated  in  1927 
from  Henderson-Brown  College  (now  Hender- 
son State  CoUege),  Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  when 
he  entered  the  UJ3.  MUitary  Academy  at  West 
Point. 

A  year  after  his  1932  graduation  from  West 
Point,  General  McConnell  was  graduated 
from  the  Air  Corps  advanced  flying  school. 

During  Worid  War  n.  he  held  various 
training  posts  In  the  United  States  before 
he  was  assigned  to  the  China-Burma  theater 
By  1946  he  was  stUl  in  China  as  senior  air 
adviser  to  the  naUonallst  government. 

Between  1947  and  1950  General  McConneU 
was  In  Washington  handling  Reserve  and 
National   Guard   affairs.        He  held   various 
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European  commands  in  tiie  early  1950's,  be- 
coming director  of  plans  at  Strategic  Atr 
Command  Headquarters  under  General  Le- 
May  m  1953,  2d  Air  Force  commander  in 
Louisiana  In  1957,  and  vice  commander  of 
SAC  in  1961. 

EUROPEAN    POST 

The  next  year  he  left  for  Europe  and  a 
post  a&  deputy  commander  in  chief  of  the 
U.S.  command,  second  only  to  Army  Gen. 
Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer  who  is  both  United 
States   and   NATO  commander  in  Europe. 

He  is  a  reader  of  books  with  military  mean- 
ing, such  as  those  of  Churchill  and  Bismarck, 
and  "appreciates  but  is  not  a  devotee"  of 
classical  and  semiclassical  music,  according 
to  his  official  biography. 

It  adds  that  he  is  "fastidious"  in  selecting 
formal  or  casual  civilian  clothing,  has  an 
eye  for  color  combinations,  likes  Georgian 
style  houses  and  prefers  country  living. 

General  McConnell  is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Sally  I>ean  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  They  have 
two  sons.  Bruce,  14,  and  Dorsey.  10. 


Protect  Oar  Pin  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

.OF   CONWECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  testified  before  the  U.S.  TarifiE 
Commission  on  a  matter  of  extreme  im- 
portarjce  to  the  economy  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut  and  to  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District,  which  I  represent.  I  refer 
to  the  Tariff  Commission's  investigation 
on  safety  pins  under  section  351<d>(2) 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Briefly,  by  way  of  explanation,  the  im- 
port duty  on  safety  pins  was  increased 
from  22 Va  to  35  percent  ad  valorem,  ef- 
fective December  31,  1957.  Despite  this 
increase  in  tariff,  domestic  production 
and  sales  have  declined  and  imports  have 
continued  to  increase.  I  have  asked  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  recommend  to  the 
President  that  if  an  upward  adjustment 
is  not  appropriate  at  this  time,  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  urged  to  leave  in  effect 
the  proclamation  effective  December  31, 
1957,  increasing  the  duty  on  safety  pins 
to  35  percent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  statement  which  I  made  today 
at  the  hearing  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
At  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State    of    Connecticut.    Hon.    John    N. 
Dempsey.  I  have  also  submitted  to  the 
Tai-iff  Commission  a  letter  from  the  Gov- 
ernor, which  included  with  my  statement, 
urges  that  the  duty  on  safety  pins  be 
maintained  at  its  current  rate. 
Statement  of  Congressman  John  S.  Mona- 
GAN,  Democrat  of  Connecticut,  Before  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  at  10  a.m.,  Tues- 
day. February  2.  1965 

Re  investigation  on  safety  pins  under  sec- 
tion 351(d)(2)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  TariflF 
Commission.  I  appear  here  today  on  a  mis- 
sion of  vital  Importance  to  family  members 
and  Industries  who  depend  for  their  liveli- 
hood and  profit  upon  the  safety  pin  Industry 


in  the  United  States  which,  for  the  most 
part,  is  centered  in  the  Naugatuck  Valley  of 
Connecticut.  The  payrolls  received  and 
taxes  paid  by  this  industry  are  real  factors 
in  the  economy  of  our  State. 

This  Is  a  subject  in  which  I  am  sure  that 
members  of  the  Tariff  Commission  are  well 
versed,  for  safety  pins  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  "escape  clause"  investigations  in 
every  year  but  one  since  1957.  It  was  in  Jan- 
uary 1957  that  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
safety  pin  Industry  by  increased  Impwrts 
was  established  and  the  Tariff  Commission 
recommended  an  increase  in  the  duty  from 
22' 2  to  35  percent  ad  valorem  as  necessary 
to  remedy  such  injury.  The  President 
agreed  with  the  Commission's  findings  of 
injury  and  increased  the  duty  as  recom- 
mendeci,  effective  December  31,   1957. 

Tills  is  an  industry  which  for  the  last 
century  has  given  considerable  employment 
to  the  people  of  my  congressional  district, 
although  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  from  your 
studies  that  despite  the  35-percent  duty  im- 
posed since  1957,  domestic  production  and 
sales  have  declined  and  imports  have  con- ' 
tinned  to  increase.  Between  1959  and  1963, 
Imports  have  supplied  an  average  of  31  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  safety  pin  market.  From 
1959  to  1961.  the  nximber  of  man-hours  an- 
nually worked  in  our  safety  pin  industry 
have  declined  by  239,000  to  an  average  of 
380.000,  a  decline  of  approiimately  38  per- 
cent. Some  of  our  largest  domestic  plants 
are  located  in  the  Waterbury  labor  area 
which,  according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor's  "Area  Trends  in  Bmployment  and 
Unemployment"  for  December  1964,  was  clas- 
sified in  group  "D,"  an  area  of  substantial 
(6  to  8.9  percent)   unemployment. 

We  have  already  lost  some  of  this  industry 
to  another  part  of  the  country,  not  because 
of  lack  of  skilled  labor  but  because  of  the 
competition  created  by  lower  wage  scales. 
Of  even  greater  importance  Is  the  increasing 
threat  of  economic  penetration  from  abroad 
through  these  low-wage  products. 

As  you  know,  the  problem  of  this  industry 
is  not  an  Isolated  one.  The  effects  of  our 
current  trade  policy  have  been  felt  in  the 
bicycle  industry,  the  table  silver  industry, 
the  rubber  footwear  industry,  the  clock  in- 
dustry, and  the  brass  industry  generally — 
all  vital  industries  in  my  section  of  Connec- 
ticut. 

To  continue  relaxing  the  restrictions  on 
imports  at  a  time  when  an  international  fi- 
nancial condition  is  increasingly  weaker 
would  not  appear  to  be  a  statesmanlike 
policy. 

Parenthetically,  I  might  say  that  even 
though  compensation  for  injury  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  business,  even  this  is  denied  under 
the  current  language  and  Interpretation  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Gov.  John  Dempsey,  of  Connecticut, 
has  requested  that  I  read  into  the  record 
his  statement  in  which  he  strongly  urges  that 
your  report  to  the  President  include  a  rec- 
ommendation that  the  duty  on  safety  pins 
be  maintained  at  its  cvirrent  rate  and.  with 
your  permission,  I  will  do  so  at  this  point. 

January   15.  1965. 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  strongly  urge  that  your  re- 
port to  the  President  include  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  duty  on  safety  pins  be  main- 
tained at  its  current  rate. 

I  make  this  appeal  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

Connecticut  may  well  be  termed  the  "home 
of  the  domestic  safety  pin  Industry"  since 
most  of  the  plants  manufacturing  this  item 
are  situated  in  this  State. 

Further,  the  industry  is  concentrated 
almost  wholly  in  the  Naugatuck  Valley  where 
currently  there  is  a  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. Two  of  our  safety  pin  producing 
plants  are  in  the  city  of  Waterbury  where. 


the  Connecticut  State  Labor  Etepartment  re- 
ports, the  unemployment  rate  for  the  month 
of  December  1964,  was  5.1  percent,  1  per- 
cent higher  than  the  average  for  the  State. 

Should  any  of  our  safety  pin  producers 
transfer  their  operations  outside  of  Con- 
necticut to  areas  of  lower  labor  cost,  as  they 
may  do  if  their  competitive  position  Is  fur- 
ther weakened  by  low-priced  imported  pins, 
the  unemployment  problem  would  of  course 
be  aggravated. 

I  am  aware  of  the  importance  of  making 
every  effort  to  remove  unnecessary  trade  bar- 
riers. I  feel,  however,  that  such  efforts  are 
not  advantageous  if  they  penalize  our  work- 
ing people  by  depriving  them  of  jobs. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  many  Coij- 
necticvit  people  whose  livelihood  depends  on 
the  safety  pin  industry,  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  duty  on  this  product  will  be  main- 
tained at  the  rate  which  went  into  effect  on 
December  31,  1957. 
Sincerely, 

John  Dempsey.  Governor. 

My  office  has  been  deluged  with  corre- 
spondence from  the  worried  employees  of 
Connecticut's  safety  pin  plants,  and  I  have 
received  appeals  for  help  from  officials  of  the 
Risdon  Manufacturing  Co.,  Naugatuck. 
Conn.,  the  Oakville  division  of  the  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Co.  in  Waterbury,  and  the 
Star  Pin  Co.  in  Shelton. 

Legal  representatives  of  the  industry  are 
prepared,  I  Eim  sure,  to  present  statistics  in 
detail  to  show  the  sales,  production,  and  em- 
ployment declines  that  have  resulted  from 
increasing  foreign  imports  despite  the  35- 
percent  duty  effective  since  1957.  They  will 
prove  that  the  increase  to  35  percent  ad  va- 
lorem in  the  rate  of  duty  was  inadequate  to 
remedy  the  sales  injury  found  in  1957  to 
have  been  caused  by  imports.  They  are  also 
prepared  to  show  that  the  injury  has  per- 
sisted despite  the  increase  in  duty  and  that 
further  injury  will  result  unless  additional 
protection   Is  afforded. 

I  feel  that  any  lowering  of  the  existing 
duty  will  pose  a  very  serious  threat  to  the 
survival  of  the  Connecticut  safety  pin  indus- 
try and  to  the  economic  well-being  of  sev- 
eral communities  and  the  emplo3mient  of 
many  thousands  of  people.  The  Waterbury- 
Oakville,  Naugatuck-Shelton,  communities 
which  stand  to  suffer  the  most  are  important 
segments  of  the  economy  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District.  I  lurge  you,  as  I  shall 
urge  the  President,  to  give  these  people  the 
benefit  of  job  security  through  the  continu- 
ance of  what  at  l>est  is  inadequate  tariff 
protection. 

This  Commission,  in  its  wisdom,  saw  fit  to 
establish  the  35-percent  tariff  in  1957  on 
the  basis  of  its  findings  that  the  share  of  the 
U.S.  market  supply  by  Imports  Incre.nsed 
from  an  average  of  5  percent  during  the  5- 
year  period  1946-50  to  21.3  percent  during 
the  5-year  period  immediately  preceding  the 
1957  finding.  Clearly,  there  should  be  no  re- 
duction of  the  tariff  at  this  point,  since  it  has 
been  shown  that  during  the  i>eriod  1959  (53 
imports  have  supplied  an  average  of  31  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  market. 

Domestic  sales  of  safety  pins  in  the  Uni  td 
States  had  declined  from  an  average  of  ii  l 
million  gross  during  the  5-year  period  1946- 
50  to  only  10.8  million  gross  during  the  5- 
year  period  immediately  preceding  the  li)57 
finding.  This  was  a  decline  of  2.3  milHon 
gross,  or  nearly  18  percent. 

Now  we  find  that  dvu"ing  the  last  5 -year 
period  1959-63,  domestic  sales  of  the  same 
4  producers  have  declined  to  8.4  million 
gross  annually,  a  further  decline  of  2.4  mil- 
lion gross  or  22  percent,  which  was  a  greater 
decline  than  was  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
finding  of  injury  in  1957. 

Let  me  read  you  a  paragraph  taken  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  me  by  a  salesman  for  one 
of  the  affected  companies: 


"This  action  Is  not  only  vital  to  our  com- 
pany and  its  obligations  to  the  many  thou- 
sands of  family  members  Involved,  but  also 
to  the  very  existence  of  our  industry.  I  have 
been  with  the  company  for  16  years  and 
have  sold  our  product  (safety  pins)  against 
those  of  imported  origins.  The  much  lower 
cost  to  our  customers,  due  to  the  lower  wage 
and  living  standards  In  those  cotintrles  of 
import  origin,  has  reacted  disastrously  to  our 
sales.  I  have  seen  the  volume  in  my  sales 
territories  over  the  past  10  years  decrease 
.Tuywhere  from  40  to  60  percent  of  that  to 
which  we  worked  prior  to  the  Influx  of  im- 
ports." 

On  the  merits  of  these  argiunents,  in  sup- 
port of  the  welfare  of  Connecticut  workers 
and  the  well-being  of  Connecticut  industry, 
and  on  the  basis  of  3rour  own  knowledge, 
which  comes  from  a  succession  of  thorough- 
going studies  of  this  industrj',  I  respectfully 
urge  that  the  Tariff  Commission  recommend 
to  the  President  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  im- 
ports of  safety  pins  not  be  reduced,  and  if 
an  upward  adjtistment  is  not  appropriate  at 
this  time,  the  President  should  be  urged  to 
leave  In  effect  the  proclamation  effective  De- 
cember 31,  1957,  increasing  the  duty  to  35 
percent  ad  valorem. 


The  Optimistic  Abernethy  View 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2, 1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  know,  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent  in  the  Congress  one 
of  the  largest  textile  maniifacturing  dis- 
tricts in  the  United  States.  In  the  10th 
Congressional  District  in  North  Carolina 
%ill  be  found  numerous  cotton  and 
synthetic  fiber  textile  plants. 

The  success  of  the  textile  industry  in 
my  State  has  been  due  in  a  large  meas- 
ure to  the  foresight  and  ability  of  the 
outstanding  men  who  have  been  leaders 
in  the  industry  down  through  the  years. 

Mr.  Julius  W.  Abernethy,  of  Newton, 
N.C.,  has  been  one  of  these  leaders  who 
has  been  responsible  for  the  tremendous 
growth  of  textile  manufacturing  in  my 
State.  This  outstanding  business  execu- 
tive has  not  only  been  a  leader  in  textile 
manufacturing  but  has  made  major  con- 
tributions to  the  educational  and  civic 
life  of  his  community  and  State. 

The  December  3,  1964,  edition  of 
America's  Textile  Reporter  has  a  story 
which  describes  Mr.  Abernethy  and  his 
place  in  textile  manufacturing.  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  will  find  the  life  and 
work  of  Mr.  Abernethy  to  be  most  inter- 
esting. I  include  it  in  the  Appendix  of 
tlie  Record. 

The  story  follows : 

The  Optimistic  Abernetht  View 
( Here  is  an  opinion,  best  expressed  by  a  man 

who  has  seen  it — the  textUe  industry  situa- 
tion— for  a  great  many  years) 

Julius  W.  Abernethy  is  a  man  who  has 
been  around  the  textile  Industry  long 
enough  to  remember  the  day  Spencer  Love 
had  a  hard  time  raising  $150,000. 

Today,  at  the  youthful  age  of  70.  he  is 
probably  the  largest  Individual  investor  in 
the  American  textile  Industry.  If  not.  he 
certainly  can  lay  claim  to  doing  more  trading 


in  textile  shares  during  hlB  oyer  60-year  a»- 
sociaUon  with  the  textUe  liul\istry  tban  any 
other  living  American. 

And  today  he  Is  Just  as  confident  as  then 
tiiat  textUe  shares  are  "12ie  lafest  Invest- 
ment a  man  can  have."  He  ought  to  know. 
"The  textile  industry  Is  a  better  investment 
than  steel;  it  Is  better  than  tobacco;  It  la 
better  than  anything."  he  told  America's 
Textile  Reporter  In  an  exclusive  Interview 
during  the  23d  Southern  Textile  Expoeition. 

"Why  are  people  building  all  these  mills? 
Because  they  think  the  same  thing.  At  one 
time  mills  were  running  one  week  and 
shutting  down  a  week  or  running  3  days  one 
week  and  4  the  next.  Today  they're  running 
6  days  and  are  still  having  a  hard  time  filling 
the  demand.     I'll  never  stop  buying." 

One  of  Mr.  Abemethy's  most  recent  tex- 
tUe-related  ventures  Involved  Roberts  Co.. 
Sanford,  N.C.,  textile  machinery  manufac- 
turers, which  announced  in  July  that  Julius 
W.  Abernethy  had  been  elected  to  the  bocu-d 
of  directors  and  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee.  At  the  same  time,  Roberts  an- 
nounced the  company  had  authorized  $2.6 
million  of  new  capital  funds  from  "private 
sources" — that  private  source  being  Julius 
Whltener  (he's  kin  to  Congressman  Basil 
Whitener,  of  North  Carolina)  Abernethy  of 
Newton,  N.C. 

The  Reporter  asked  Mr.  Abernethy.  who 
Is  on  the  executive  committee  of  Dan  River 
Mills,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Carolina 
MUls,  and  chairman  of  Tryon  Corp.  (a  pri- 
vate investment  company) .  why  he  had  put 
his  money  into  Roberts  Co.  in  view  of  the 
stiff  competition  among  textile  machinery 
manufacturers. 

He  replied:  "They  were  doing  too  much 
business  for  their  capital  and  I  figured  there 
is  a  future  for  the  company.  At  least  about 
a  third  of  the  mills  have  got  to  modernize 
or  get  out — either  one.  And  about  a  third 
of  the  mills  are  not  fit  to  put  new  machinery 
into.  It's  like  buv^ng  a  house  100  years 
old  and  trying  to  put  in  new  furniture.  You 
can't  do  it.  And  you  can't  air-condition 
these  old  mills — these  old  three-four-five 
story  plants.  There's  too  much  lost  motion 
in  the  old  ones." 

The  Reporter:  "As  an  investor  in  Roberts 
Co.,  how  do  you  view  the  company's  future?" 

Mr.  Abernethy:  "Well,  I  think  there's 
enough  business  for  the  next  5  or  10  years 
to  keep  them  all  busy.  The  mills  are  either 
half  good  or  no  good.  Some  fix  up  just  the 
card  room  and  some  fix  up  just  the  spinning 
room.  But  you've  got  to  start  at  one  end 
and  go  all  the  way  through.  MUls  have 
got  to  put  their  equipment  In  good  shape. 
They  can't  fix  up  Just  a  ptirt  of  a  mill. 
They've  got  to  fix  It  all  to  get  the  full  benefit. 
I  have  stock  in  some  mills  now  where  labor 
costs  are  twice  what  they  ought  to  be. 

"They've  got  to  put  in  new  machinery, 
quick,  for  their  costs  are  7  to  8  cents  a  pound 
more  than  another  mill  making  the  same 
thing,  and  there's  not  that  much  profit  In  it." 

Speaking  of  the  better  equipment  avail- 
able today,  Mr.  Abernethy  said:  "Take  the 
new  winders  for  example.  We  bought  12  of 
them.  We  put  two  of  them  in  one  mill  and 
cut  out  27  hands.  In  another  case,  one  new 
winder  took  the  place  of  eight  old  winders. 
You  can  now  wind  for  a  third  the  old  cost. 
Now  this  is  one  reason  why  I  went  to  Roberts 
Co.  I  also !  think  they  have  a  good  line  of 
equipment  and  I  think  they  can  make  It 
$5  a  spindle  cheaper  than  Whitln  or  Saco- 
Lowell." 

He  predicted  that  Roberts*  sales  would 
reach  about  $15  million  this  year  and  about 
$20  million  next  year. 

The  Reporter:  "What  is  your  interest,  Inci- 
dentally, in  Whitln?" 

Mr.  Abernethy:  "My  group  and  I  have 
10  percent  of  it,  or  over  100,000  shares.  If 
they  don't  make  money  soon,  someone's 
going  to  buy  it.  People  get  tired  of  waiting 
and  want  something  eventually." 


The  Reporter:  "What  mills  do  you  have  an 
Interest  In  today?" 

Mr.  Abernethy:  **X  dont  know,  bTit  Pw  put 
a  lot  ot  them  together  In  the  past  few  yean. 
It  is  aU  part  at  a  Uend  to  Mther  merge  mills 
or  merge  with  somebody.  In  this  way,  we 
can  have  diverBlty  and  get  better  manage- 
ment." 

As  an  example,  Carolina  Mills'  (Maiden. 
N.C.)  annual  report  for  1963  points  out  some 
earlier  mergers  brought  about  by  the  Aber- 
nethy interests,  as  ToUowb:  "Carolina  MiUs 
was  lncc«porated  In  1928  when  J.  Alfred 
Moretz  of  Hickory,  N.C.  merchant  and  re- 
ceiver in  bankruptcy  of  the  Carolina  Cotton 
Mills  of  Maiden,  Joined  with  financier  Julius 
W.  Abernethy.  of  Newton,  N.C,  and  the  mUl's 
attorney,  Thomas  P.  Prultt,  to  effect  a 
reorganization ." 

Mr.  Abernethy  pointed  out  in  this  inter- 
view that  Carolina  Mills  presently  is  doing 
around  $20  to  $22  million  this  year  and 
should  do  $25  to  $27  million  next  year.  He 
recalled  that  shortly  after  the  reorganiza- 
tion in  1928  the  mUls  did  $200,000  the  first 
year.  Today  Carolina  Mills  operates  some  14 
plants  "We  are  figuring  on  a  new  one  now." 
he  said,  "and  we  are  putting  up  another  one 
In  Llncolnton  (N.C)  right  now — a  synthetics 
plant." 

Carolina  Mills"  report  went  on,  in  part:  "In 
1941,  Mr.  Abernethy,  Mr.  Prultt,  and  Mr. 
Moretz  acquired  a  controlling  Interest  in  the 
New  City  Mills  of  Newton,  operating  this 
plant  as  a  separate  unit  until  1947,  when  it 
merged  with  Carolina  Mills.  *  •  •  A  small 
Integrated  weaving  mill,  renamed  the  Aber- 
nethy Manufacturing  Co.,  located  in  Laurln- 
burg,  N.C,  was  purchased  in  late  1942  by 
Mr.  Abernethy.  Mr.  Prultt,  and  Leonard 
Moretz  together  with  Herman  Smith  •  •  • 
Julius  Abernethy  who  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  Carolina  Mills  since  its  Inception  in 
1928,  resigned  from  this  position  in  1960 
•  •  *  (and  was)  •  •  •  succeeded  as  presi- 
dent by  O.  Leonard  Moretz." 

The  Reporter:  "Mr.  Abernethy.  as  an  indi- 
vidual, you  have  perhaps  a  larger  financial 
interest  in  the  American  textUe  industry 
than  anyone  we  know,  for  every  time  we  turn 
around  you  are  going  into  a  new  endeavor." 

Mr.  Abernethy :  "I  expect  that's  right.  I  am 
going  into  two  or  three  new  ones  now.  Ken- 
Ion  Mills  In  Allendale  is  one  (my  group  has 
a  third  of  that)  and  a  finishing  plant  is  an- 
other. I  am  also  in  a  cc»'poration  that 
does  nothing  but  buy  undervalued  stocks. 
Within  the  past  90  days,  I  raised  a  million 
dollars  for  one  mill  overnight.  I  didn't  even 
have  to  show  my  face.  They  Just  took  my 
word.  I  don't  like  publicity,  but  that's  all 
I've  gotten  since  I've  gone  into  Roberts  Co. 
However,  I  always  try  to  keep  my  name  in  the 
background." 

The  Reporter:  "What  mills  do  you  actually 
hold  an  Interest  in  today?" 

Mr.  Abernethy:  "I  have  large  holdings  in 
about  25  mills  and  smaller  holdings  In  about 
50  more.  I  have  20  percent  of  American  & 
Eflrd.  or  over  100,000  shares.  I  did  have  a 
lot  of  Aberfoyle  and  have  a  little  yet.  I 
sold  out  of  it  a  couple  of  times  then  bought 
a  little  of  it  back.  Let's  see  now.  going  down 
the  line.  I  am  interested  In  all  the  Belmont 
Mills  (the  Llneberger  and  Stowe  groups) 
and  In  some  of  them  pretty  heavy.  I've  got 
some  Wlscassett.  Then  there's  BVD  and 
United  Mills.  I'm  the  oldest  living  member 
of  Carolina  Mills.  And  then  there's  Fulton 
MUlB,  which  I've  been  In  and  out  of  three 
times."  (Mr.  Abernethy  Is  the  largest  outside 
stockholder  In  Dan  River  MiUs,  has  a  sub- 
stantial Interest  In  Burlington  Industries. 
He  merged  Mooresvllle  Mills  Into  Burlington 
and  kept  most  of  the  stock  fco-  himself,  his 
children  and  grandchUdren  of  which  he  has 
3  and  12  respectively.)  "You  have  to  pay 
above  the  market  to  get  control.  You  can't 
do  It  at  the  market  price.  You  have  to  pay 
about  a  third  more." 

About  aocusatlons  he  Is  "taking  over" 
Roberts  Co.,  Mr.  Abernethy  remarked:  "I  say. 
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hell,  no.  I'm  not  taking  anything  over.  I 
don't  want  to  take  It  over.  I  just  want  some- 
body else  to  do  the  work.  The  new  man  at 
Whltln  told  all  his  stockholders  I  was  a 
raider.  It  made  me  mad.  That's  why  I  went 
into  Roberts.  He  said  I  raid.  I  don't  raid 
anything." 

Mr.  Abernethy's  holdings  are  so  large  and 
widespread,  he  had  ditaculty  enumerating 
them  all.  However,  he  has  stock  in  Textiles, 
Inc..  of  Gastonla,  and  is  a  board  member, 
as  he  is  with  American  &  Eflrd.  He  and  his 
family  own  a  third  of  Splndale  Mills  and  a 
third  of  A.  M.  Smyre  Manufacturing  Ck>.,  of 
Ranlo.  N.C.  At  one  time  he  held  a  half  in- 
terest in  Dan  River  Mills  and  is  credited  with 
helping  amalgamate  the  Woodslde  and  Lselln- 
Jefferson  interests.  "They  wouldn't  have 
made  the  deal  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me.  They 
were  about  $6  or  $7  million  apart.  I  was  the 
largest  stockholder  In  Alabama  Mills  and  I 
agreed  to  take  $7  or  ^8  less  than  the  book 
value  to  put  the  deal  over,"  he  recalls. 

Mr.  Abernethy  admits  he  has  been  instru- 
mental In  a  bunch  of  mergers  but  has  never 
made  a  dollar  out  of  any  one  of  them  per- 
sonally. He  contends  he  works  for  the 
stockholders  and  "this  is  why  I  have  such  a 
large  following.  No  one  ever  loses  money.  I 
always  buy  something  that  Is  undervalued." 

He  recalls  the  day  he  bought  the  old 
Bloomfield  Mill  of  StatesvlUe,  N.C.  from 
Charles  A.  Cannon — a  purchase  that  even- 
tually netted  him  around  $3  million.  "I  had 
some  stock  in  it  that  I  paid  $300  a  share  for, 
that  was  paying  10  percent  quarterly.  The 
mill  only  had  $108,000  capital.  They  had 
put  in  brand  new  machinery  back  in  1928  or 
1929.  And  when  the  crash  came.  They  had 
to  shut  it  down  for  4  or  5  years.  Taxes  were 
running  around  $9,000  a  year  or  a  Uttle  more. 
Then  came  the  NRA.  Cannon  couldnt  get 
them  to  lower  taxes.  He  asked  me  If  I 
wanted  the  whole  thing  for  $25,000.  I  said 
"yes,"  I  would  take  it.  It  so  happened  that 
I  had  $5,000  of  old  Burlington  stock  in  my 
pocket  I  had  bought  somewhere  and  paid  $90 
a  share  for  It.  I  put  that  up  as  a  binder. 
I  had  to  raise  $5,000  in  10  days.  This  was 
right  after  the  banking  holidays  in  1933. 
There  wasn't  any  money  an3rwhere.  In  90 
days  I  had  to  i>ay  $10,000  more,  and  I  had 
five  years  to  pay  the  balance  at  $2,000  per 
year.  In  lees  than  a  year,  I  had  paid  off  the 
w^hole  thing  and  started  the  mill  up." 

Mr.  Abernethy  hired  a  group  to  run  the 
mill  and  later  told  them  he  would  sell  half 
Interest  for  $50,000,  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
net  profits  in  5  years.  In  less  than  three  years 
they  had  made  enough  money  to  pay  him 
his  $50,000.  "Then."  he  said,  "I  turned 
around  and  said  I  would  give  them  $100,000 
for  their  half  of  It  back.  I  never  put  but 
$25,000  In  that  miU  and  paid  It  back  out  of 
the  mill.  I  made  over  $3  nvllUon  out  of  that 
mill,  gave  my  kids  each  30  percent  and  I  kept 
10  percent.  And  I  paid  the  Government 
more  than  $2  million  in  taxes." 

Despite  his  incredible  ability  to  turn  hand- 
some profits  on  textile  stocks,  Mr.  Abernethy 
claims  he  knows  nothing  about  the  mill 
business.  "No,  I  didn't  know  anything  about 
It  then  and  I  don't  know  anything  about 
It  now.  That's  the  reason  I've  made  a  suc- 
cess of  it.  I  bought  mills  back  in  the  1930's 
that  no  one  else  wooild  buy." 

One  of  his  first  mill  Investments  was  the 
old  Union  Mill  (now  a  part  of  the  American 
&  Eflrd  chain)  before  World  War  I.  The  mill 
owed  some  $100,000  to  the  banks  and  couldn't 
pay.  Mr.  Abernethy  bought  nearly  a  half  in- 
terest when  it  was  trading  20  to  30  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

Born  In  Hickory.  N.C,  In  1894.  Julius  Aber- 
nethy has  been  trading  in  textile  stocks  for 
at  least  50  years.  He's  been  trading  in  some- 
thing for  60  years,  since  he  vras  10  and  had.  as 
an  industrious  young  fellow  squirreled  away 
about  $300  In  savings  In  the  saving  and  loan 
association  in  Hickory. 

At  age  12  he  put  this  money  to  work. 


His  mother  operated  a  smAll  grocery  store 
on  Hickory  main  street.  Next  door  was  a  shoe 
store  where  shine  boys  were  raking  in  four 
or  five  dollars  on  a  Saturday. 

"I  flgiured  there  was  some  way  I  could  get 
hold  of  some  erf  that  money,  so  I  bought  a 
couple  of  bicycles  and  charged  the  shine  boys 
a  nickel  to  ride  around  the  squiwe  three 
times.  I  got  to  the  point  wUere  I  was  mak- 
ing $8  to  $10  a  day." 

Soon  young  Julius  had  increased  his  sav- 
ings to  $1,200  which  he  took  and  built  four 
houses  at  $300  each  or  $100  p«r  room.  But  he 
naade  the  mistake,  he  says,  of  putting  the 
deeds  in  his  najne  at  age  12.  He  couldn't 
sell  them  until  he  wa«  21,  but  he  paid  for 
them  and  later  sold  them  for  around  $4,000. 

Tliat  was  the  beginning. 

Without  any  formal  eductition — he  com- 
pleted the  seventh  grade — It  is  conceded  by 
most  who  know  him  that  Jplius  Abernethy 
can  read  a  financial  statement  faster  and 
more  accurately,  than  a  Har\-ard  economist. 

It  Is  doubtful  he  knows  his  actual  net 
worth. 

He  told  the  Reporter:  "I  never  consider  I 
have  any  money  as  long  as  I  owe  the  bank 
a  couple  of  million  dollars.  I  always  give 
them  more  collateral  than  they  want  and  I 
say.  take  some  more,  take  some  more.  I 
give  them  three  or  four  for  one.  And  they 
say,  don't  ay  that  note.  It  Is  the  best  note 
we  have  in  the  bank." 

About  the  value  of  keeplr^  a  stockholder 
happy,  he  says:  "While  I  will  never  object 
to  raising  the  wages  of  labor,  It  Is  Just  as 
Important  to  keep  a  comi>any's  stockholders 
happy.  Dissatisfied  stockholders  can  hurt 
a  company  as  much  as  dissatisfied  labor." 


HE  S    AN    OBG-UnZEB 


Joshua  B.  Everett  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF   KENTUCKT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  2,  1965 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rec»rd  an  article 
about  Joshua  B.  Everett,  of  Louisville. 
Ky.  He  is  one  of  Kentucky's  distin- 
guished citizens.  The  article  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Louisville  Times  of  Decem- 
ber 26.  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai-ticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
People  You  Shottld  Know — "Josh"  Everett, 

Look  Alike  of  Hitchcock,  Is  a  Director.. 

Too 

(By  Helen  Leopold) 

The  manager  of  Bentley's,  t  swank  London 
restaurant,  stopped  at  the  oj-ster  bar  to  greet 
a  familiar-looking  patron. 

"How  did  you  like  the  Dover  sole  that  I 
airmailed  you  to  Hollywood  last  week,  Mr. 
Hitchcock?"  the  manager  a.sked. 

The  patron  looked  blank. 

"But  you  are  Mr.  Hitchcock?"  the  manager 
Insisted. 

Joshua  Burgess  Everett,  of  Louisville,  en- 
joys telling  what  a  hard  time  he  had  proving 
that  he  wasnt  Alfred  Hitchcock,  the  famous 
British  movie  director.  The  incident  oc- 
curred on  one  of  Everett's  annual  trips  to 
England. 

Everett  shares  more  than  a  passing  resem- 
blance to  the  Jowled  Hitchcock,  with  his 
round  eyes  and  triumphant  manner. 

He  Is  also  a  bom  director — though  his 
theater  of  operation  Is  far  removed  from 
Hitchcock's  macabre  themes. 


Everett  concentrates  on  running  organiza- 
tions of  every  conceivable  kind — business, 
welfare,  civic,  and  social. 

And  he  does  so  with  an  admitted  sen.se  of 
drama. 

"I  dramatize  everything  that  I  possibly 
can.  Always  have.  Love  to  roll  out  the 
red  carpet  whenever  it's  possible,"  he  said. 

"Josh"  Everett,  who  was  born  and  reared 
In  Maysville,  Ky.,  has  been  an  international 
banker  (as  a  vice  president  of  the  Bankers 
Trust  Co..  with  main  headquarters  in  Now 
York  and  London) . 

When  he  retired  in  1941  due  to  111  health. 
he  planned  to  rusticate  as  a  country  squire 
and  run  his  farms  around  Maysville. 

But  Gov.  Simeon  Willis  "dug  him  out,." 
he  said,  and  Everett  became  the  unsal:tried 
chuLrman  of  the  State  department  of  wrl- 
fare  and  other  related  agencies. 

Everett  has  been  connected  with  a  ntunber 
of  businesses  here  and  in  New  York  City  and 
has  been  involved  In  no  less  than  31  civic, 
cultural,  and  welfare  organizations  as  diverse 
as  mental  health,  ballet,  and  projecting  plaiis 
for  developing  Louisville's  waterfront. 

Everett  is  a  past  president  of  the  com- 
munity chest  and  the  Louisville  Park  The- 
atrical Association,  and  next  week  retires  m 
president  of  the  48-year-old  Louisville  In- 
dustrial Foundation  after  16  years  as  its  head. 
woxtujn't  think  of  rstibino 

But  retirement  is  a  word  missing  fnin 
Everett's  extensive  and  expressive  vocab- 
ulary. The  70-year-old  executive  will  prob- 
ably  be  as  busy  as  he  was  before. 

He  is  still  president  of  the  Kentucky 
Branch  of  the  English  Speaking  Union  and 
last  month  was  honored  at  an  investiture  at 
the  British  Embassy  in  Washington,  D.C.  He 
was  presented  by  British  Ambassador  Lord 
Harlech,  with  the  O.B.E,,  making  his  a  Coin- 
mander  of  the  Most  Illustrious  Order  of  the 
British  Empire. 

This  award  was  ordered  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
n  in  recognition  of  Everett's  outstanding  ac- 
complishments as  the  E.S.U.  president. 

Membership  has  Increased  from  260  to 
more  than  900  during  Everett's  years  in  office 
exchange  scholarships  have  been  Increased, 
and  a  formidable  list  of  ambassadors  and 
other  diplomats  have  made  Louisville's  E.S.U. 
meetings  outstanding  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Commonwealth. 

"I've  certainly  got  myself  Into  a  lot  of 
things,"  Everett  said. 

"It's  mainly  because  I  like  contact  with 
people.  Then  I  like  to  take  over  things  tiiat 
need  to  be  pulled  together.  It's  no  fun  when 
they're  well-oiled. 

"I  also  like  to  put  things  on  a  sound  fiscal 
basis.  I'm  first  and  foremost  a  banker,  you 
know." 

DISPLEASED   BT    INEFFICIENCY 

Inefficiency  can  make  him  roar  with  dis- 
pleasure. 

Anything  that  Impedes  progress  Is  hard  for 
him  to  endure.  This  attitude  even  Inclttdcs 
the  weather.  He  admits  that  heat  "undoes" 
him;  cold  and  rain,  sleet  and  snow  are  In- 
credible nuisances,  and  he  flatly  refuses  to 
drive  his  car  unless  the  streets  are  cleur. 

Frequently  he  Is  pacified  by  his  preltv. 
pray-haired  wife  whom  he  married  in  1')j7, 
when  he  was  a  62-year-old  bachelor. 

He  said  that  "marrying  my  wife.  Grace 
was  the  smartest  thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life. 
I  love  a  home.  Always  have.  Had  one  when 
I  was  a  bachelor. 

"Grace  is  a  wonderful  woman.  She  and 
I  have  a  wonderful  time.  We  laugh  at  the 
same  things.  Only  trouble  Is.  she's  no  walk- 
er. When  we  travel  she  complains  that  I 
wear  her  out.  I  like  to  poke  around  wli'  n 
I'm  away." 

The  Everetts  go  to  England  every  May.  atid 
take  several  trips  to  New  York  each  year, 
mainly  for  the  theater,  of  which  he  Is  par- 
ticularly fond. 
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The  Everetts'  apartment  at  the  Willow 
Terrace  underscores  his  personality.  In  the 
l:trge,  green  Uving  room  Is  a  Princeton  chair 
I  he  is  a  loyal  alimanus,  class  of  1918,  and  an 
enthusiasUc  supporter  of  the  Triangle  Club, 
of  which  be  was  a  member) . 

In  a  living  room  cabinet  are  models  of  al- 
most every  ship  on  which  he  has  crossed  the 
.■Atlantic  (which  Is  about  60  times). 

In  his  small  study  are  photographs  of  his 
family,  Including  his  parents,  the  late  Mr. 
liiid  Mrs.  John  Chenoweth  Everett  of  Mays- 
ville, and  nieces  and  nephews  and  their 
young. 

PROUD  QF  AWARD  FROM  UNIVERSriY  OF 
KENTUCKY 

There  are  certificates  and  other  memora- 
i.Mlia  which  line  the  walls  from  floorboard  to 
CLiling. 

Everett  Is  especially  proud  of  the  Sullivan 
Medallion,  the  University  of  Kentucky  award 
:  r  outstanding  service  to  the  State.  This 
•.v.is  given  in  1945  In  recognition  of  Mr. 
Everett's  work  as  chairman  of  the  State  board 
of  welfare,  under  Governor  Willis,  from  1944 
t  J  1948. 

When  he  resigned  at  the  end  of  Willis' 
t.rm,  a  Courier-Journal  editorial  called 
Everett's  tenure  "the  end  of  an  era." 

It  pointed  up  his  nonpolltlcal  moves;  his 
liutiatlon  of  studies,  and  effort  to  make  pro- 
gressive changes  during  the  difficult  war  and 
postwar  years. 

For  example,  a  newspaper  story  said  that 

under   Everett's   regime   youngsters   at    the 

Kentucky  Children's  Home  In  Lyndon  were 

."better  housed,  better  cared  for  and  better 

e  lucated"  than  at  any  previous  ttme. 

A  total  of  $400,000  worth  of  work  was  done 
a.  the  home,  with  new  buildings  constructed 
mainly  of  scrap  materials  and  leftovers  from 
oher  institutions. 

Everett  even  pinch-hit  as  superintendent 
(sans  salary)  of  the  Institution  for  a  few 
months,  when  no  one  could  be  found  to  re- 
p.ace  the  superintendent  who  left  to  take 
s;iother  Job. 


Let  the  People  Decide 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

op   ICCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  State  legis- 
hiUve  apportionment  came  as  a  blow  to 
tue  long-recognized  right  of  the  States 
t-u  determine  the  manner  in  which  their 
Irgislatures  should  be  constituted. 

An  editorial  in  the  current  issue  of 
tae  Farm  Journal  points  out  that  the 
PcK)ple  of  our  country  are  faced  with 
one  of  the  most  momentous  decisions  In 
the  history  of  our  Republic  on  this 
Question. 

The  editorial,  citing  means  available 
by  which  the  citizens  can  recapture  their 
nu'ht  to  determine  how  their  legislatures 
aie  to  be  made  up,  follows: 

Let  the  People  Decide 

This  year  will  see  us  make  one  of  the  most 
HiomentouB  decisions  in  the  history  of  our 
R'^public: 

WiU  the  people,  who  are  sovereign  In  tills 
C'  untry,  retain  the  right  to  decide  how  their 
o-A-n  state  legislatures  are  to  be  made  up  or 


win  they  have  such  crucial  decisions  handed 
to  them  by  a  few  Judges? 

That  U  the  real  Issue  In  the  battle  on  re- 
apportionment which  has  followed  the  un- 
precedented decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  last  June. 

It  is  not  primarily  a  battle  over  whether 
rural  America  or  urban  America  Is  to  control 
the  legislatures— although  It  Is  that  surely 
enough.  More  basically  it  Is  a  question  of 
whether  the  people  are  to  have  a  choice 
whatever  that  choice  may  be. 

All  power  has  rested  with  the  people  in  this 
country  from  the  days  of  the  Pilgrims  The 
Revolutionary  War  was  fought  over  that 
principle.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
said  that  •Governments  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed' 
(not  from  Court  decree).  The  U.S.  Consti- 
tution recognizes  the  primacy  of  the  people 
So  does  every  State  constitution  In  the  land 
But  now.  by  a  6  to  3  spUt  decision,  the 
Court  upsets  an  American  system  of  govern- 
ment worked  out  over  a  period  of  250  years 
■These  omniscient  men  say  in  effect  that  our 
American  system  has  been  a  farce  from  the 
start.  By  this  logic  our  U.S.  Senate  must 
still  be  an  absurdity. 

To  see  what  this  means,  consider  the  recent 
case  of  Colorado.  In  1962  Colorado  citizens 
In  popular  referendum,  rejected  a  plan  of 
basing  both  houses  of  the  legislature  on  pop- 
ulation only.  In  1964  they  voted  instead 
to  have  the  senate  represent,  to  a  dcRree 
diverse  geographic  areas.  Even  the  county 
that  included  Denver  voted  for  it.  This  was 
the  way  the  people  of  Colorado,  knowing 
Colorado,  wanted  it.  But  that  did  not 
matter.  An  allwise  Court  said  they  could 
not  have  it  that  way,  thus  setting  itself  up 
as  bigger  than  the  people 

Some  States  will  want  apportionment 
based  one  way.  some  another.  Naturally  so- 
their  situations  vary  greatly.  This  Is  a  polit- 
ical decision,  and  as  such  Is  the  province  of 
the  people — not  of  a  few  Judges 

Well,  Is  this  the  way  we  want  to  leave  it' 
If  so,  we  do  not  realize  what  has  happended 
Z7f^^  a  different  breed  of  Americans  than 
our  forefathers. 

There  is  just  one  thing  to  be  done  now 
Pass  a  constitutional  amendment  taking  the 
matter  out  of  the  Court's  hands  and  giving 
It  back  to  the  people.  ^ 

wa1-s-  ^^^^"^^"-^  can  come  about   In   two 

^o«  '^°-^^""ds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
can  pass  an  amendment  and  send  It  t^^ 

rat?;it.'^'^'"'°^"'^'  °'  '^^"^  then  m?st 
Last  session  the  House  passed  a  bill  di- 
recting the  courts  to  keep  hands  off.  lie 
Senate  would  have  passed  another  bill  ask- 
ing  for  a  stay  had  not  four  Senators  with 
big  city  constituencies  filibustered  It  to 
death  late  In  the  session. 

In  this  session  Senator  Ddiksen,  Repub- 
riS?'    °'    """°is.    '"^d    Congressman    Mc- 

1^^^"°^'  ^^!^'^^'  °'  ^^*°'  are  introduc- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment  early  enough 
to  wear  out  any  filibuster.  It  can  get  the 
necessary  two-thirds  majority  if  Congress 
hears  from  you  and  your  organizations  back 

jf\J^tl^,Jf  ^°o<^her  method,  little  known. 
If  two-thirds  Of  the  State  legislatures  ask 
Congress  to  call  a  Constitutional  Convention 
It  Is  obliged  to  do  so.  A  uniform  resolution 
!^,^t'S^*l^**  concerted  action  has  been  sub- 
mmed  to  every  legislature.  Urge  yours  to 
pass  It— this  may  be  your  best  hope. 

Write  your  State  legislators  and  your  U  S 
Senators  and  Congressmen.  Bee  that  your 
organizations  pass  strong  resolutions  and 
send  them.  Do  It  at  once— the  need  Is  Im- 
mediate. Let  US  not  he  the  generation  that 
lets  courts  be  bigger  than  the  people. 
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HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1965 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
Share  with  me  the  pride  and  joy  all 
Marylanders  felt  when  Pope  Paul  VI  an- 
nounced the  elevation  of  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Lawrence  Joseph  Shehan  to 
cardinal,  a  prince  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  in- 
vite all  the  Members'  attention  to  an 
excellent  article  written  by  Cherrill  An- 
son entitled  "Baltimore's  Second  Cardi- 
nal," which  appeared  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun  on  Sunday,  January  31,  1965. 

Baltimore  is  the  oldest  CathoUc  dio- 
cese in  the  United  States  and  has  been 
signally  honored  in  having  one  of  her 
most  illustrious  sons  selected  as  the  only 
American  among  the  27  newly  named 
cardinals. 

People  of  every  faith  are  gratified  that 
Archbishop  Shehan  has  been  so  recog- 
nized because  of  his  great  humanism,  his 
outstanding  knowledge  and  ability  as 
well  as  his  unbounded  love  for  mankind. 
In  1963  the  archbishop  established  a 
precedent  by  addressing  100  Episcopal 
clergymen  in  a  Protestant  church  and 
on  February  14,  1965,  he  will  become  the 
first  Baltimore  archbishop  to  speak  to  a 
Jewish  group  when  he  addresses  the 
Chizuk  Amuno  congregation  in  its  syna- 
gogue in  our  city. 

At  the  council  In  Rome.  Archbishop 
Shehan,  as  a  member  of  the  Vatican 
Secretariat  for  the  Promotion  of  Chris- 
tian Unity,  supported  the  adoption  of  a 
declaration  aflBrming  that  Jews  and  other 
non-Christians  had  no  special  guilt  for 
the  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  interest  of  furthering  love  and 
imderstanding  between  all  religions  and 
In  the  spirit  of  brotherhood.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
very  informative  article  I  referred  to, 
'•Baltimore's  Second  Cardinal,"  which  is 
as  follows: 

Baltimore's    Second    Cardin.^l 
(By  Cherrill  Anson i 

Baltimoreans  abroad  on  Charles  Street  on 
a  spring  afternoon  45  years  ago  could  have 
noted,  making  their  way  north,  two  slight 
black-dressed  figures:  the  elder  equipped 
with  walking  stick,  a  scarlet  skullcap  peek- 
ing from  beneath  his  hat.  James  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  frail  but  active  at  85,  was  out  for 
the  daily  constitutional  which  had  already 
become  a  part  of  the  city's  folklore. 

The  promising  22-year-old  seminarian  who 
was  by  his  side  that  day  had  reason  last 
week  to  recall  the  stroll.  The  Most  Reverend 
Lawrence  Joseph  Shehan.  cardinal-designate, 
for  the  past  3  years  Archbishop  of  the  See  of 
Baltimore  and  soon  to  become  the  second 
prince  of  the  church  assigned  to  It  In  Its 
176-year  history,  remembers  that  his  rector 
at  St.  Mary's  Seminary  had  sent  him  that  day 
to  accompany  the  aging  prelate,  who  died 
the  following  year. 
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The  two  walked  the  mile  to  North  Avenue, 
then  turned  south  on  Calvert  Street.  "He 
was  such  a  kind,  thoughtfiil  man."  Cardinal- 
Designate  Shehan  ronembers  of  hla  prede- 
cessor, who  was  known  during  his  lifetime  as 
the  country's  most  distinguished  Catholic 
churchman.  "He  had  the  ability  to  establish 
personal  rapport  and  to  confer  personal 
marks  of  affection.  We  stopped  at  a  Calvert 
Street  home  where  there  was  illness,  and 
while  I  sat  In  the  parlor  His  Eminence  went 
upstairs  to  visit  the  sickroom." 

"The  talk  that  afternoon  was  of  books." 
the  66-year-old  prelate  reminisced  Tuesday, 
brown  eyes  reflective  behind  rimless  trifo- 
cals, tlie  vividness  of  the  magenta  skullcap 
against  his  white  hair  making  him  a  striking 
figure.  "Cardinal  Gibbons  asked  if  I  had 
read  The  Faith  of  Our  Fathers.'  which  he 
had  written.  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that  I  had.  And  he  gave  me  some  good, 
fatherly  advice.  I  was  preparing  to  leave 
that  fall  for  Rome,  where  I  was  to  finish  my 
theological  studies." 

RrrES     IN     ROME 

On  February  22  the  Baltimore-born  clergy- 
man will  once  again  be  In  Rome.  This  time 
he  will  be  the  only  American  to  be  elevated 
in  a  colorful  consistory  during  which  Pope 
Paul  VI  will  hold  above  his  head  the  flat  red 
hat  with  its  2  clusters  of  15  tassels  which 
sjTnbollzes  the  authority  of  the  members  of 
the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals. 

The  elevation  of  Archbishop  Shehan  and  26 
others  whose  names  were  announced  Mon- 
day will  bring  to  103  the  strength  of  what 
has  been  called  the  Papal  Senate,  by  whcan 
and  from  whose  ranks  popes  have  been 
elected  since  1179. 

Archbishop  Shehan  will  become  the  6th 
living  U.S.  cardinal  and  the  14th  native-born 
wearer  of  the  red  hat  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican Catholicism,  which  began  in  Baltimore 
in  1789.  The  Baltimore  archdiocese  now 
takes  in  most  of  Maryland's  western  shore, 
serving  500,000  souls. 

Within  the  local  church  hierarchy,  the 
cardinal-designate  is  considered  a  moderate 
progressive,  possibly  not  as  eager  to  experi- 
ment or  to  make  changes  as  Richard  Cardinal 
Cushing  of  Boston  or  Joseph  Cardinal  Ritter 
of  St.  liouis;  but  far  from  being  as  slow  to 
depart  from  the  status  quo  as  James  Cardinal 
Mclntyre  of  Los  Angeles.  He  is  most  open  to 
new  Ideas  when  they  are  presented  as  logical 
developments  of  traditional  concepts.  In  his 
position  as  a  bridge  between  points  of  view, 
he  is  considered  to  be  rather  similar  to  Pope 
Paul  himself,  as  well  as  like  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, who  was  known  as  a  mediator. 

NO  STANDING  ON  DIGNITT 

The  third  child  and  second  son  of  the  six 
children  of  Thomas  Patrick  Shehan  and 
Anastasia  Dames  Schofleld.  has  a  reputation 
for  acting  with  dignity  without  standing  on 
it.  To  Catholic  visitors  the  cardinal-desig- 
nate offers  a  quick  handshake  in  an  effort 
to  ward  off  the  traditional  obeisance  of  gen- 
uflection and  ring  kissing. 

The  adjectives  used  most  generally  to  de- 
scribe him^  fall  into  two  constellations.  One 
concerns  a  man  innocent  and  uncomplicated 
of  temperament  but  not  altogether  predic- 
table; gentlemanly,  tactful,  self-effacing, 
scholarly,  courteous,  personally  undemand- 
ing, shy  but  accessible.  To  this  category 
belongs  the  archbishop  who  made  a  practice 
of  hearing  Satiu-day  afternoon  confessions 
and  delivering  Sunday  morning  sermons  at 
the  Cathedral  of  Mary  Our  Queen.  (The 
cardinal  will  probably  continue  to  do  so.) 
To  it.  also,  belong  the  willing  speaker,  fond 
of  weaving  into  his  own  addresses  the  lofty, 
polished.  19th-century  prose  of  John  Henry 
Cardinal  Newman,  and  the  Vatican  Ek^vunenl- 
cal  Council  delegate  who  walks  the  streets  of 
Rome  as  a  simple  priest  would,  without  a 
special  show  of  color  at  his  throat  to  mark 
his  rank. 


The  second  cluster  of  descrlptlvea  tells  of 
a  gifted,  vigorous  executive  who  has  nego- 
tiated the  financing  of  a  |24  million  high 
school  building  program  slace  assuming  the 
archbishopric;  the  articulate  spokesman  for 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  pivotal  ren- 
ovation in  the  life  and  operating  structure 
of  the  600-mlllion  member  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  who  emerged  as  a  figure  of  interna- 
tional importance  in  three  sessions  of  the 
Vatican  Ecumenical  Council;  and  the  moral 
leader  whose  quiet  strengrth  of  conviction 
has  put  a  new  face  on  archdlocesan  involve- 
ment -with  movements  for  civil  rights  and 
Christian  unity.  A  man  wl»  takes  no  vaca- 
tions, who  lives  and  breathes  his  job.  who 
is  congenial  but  no  "hale  fellow"  is  the  pic- 
ture dr.iwn. 

SHEHAN'S    LAW    OF    lETURNS 

Humor,  however.  Is  not  excluded  from 
the  portrait.  The  cardinal-designate  once 
delighted  an  audience  by  postulating  "She- 
han's  law  of  increasing  returns."  a  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  he  stands  just  a  few 
inches  over  5  feet.  In  fundraising.  he  told 
them,  this  has  been  an  asset.  "The  law," 
he  said,  is  this:  "The  smaller  the  resources, 
the  more  abundant  the  returns — up  to  a 
point.  "  Or.  in  his  case,  "the  smaller  the  in- 
dividual, the  more  likely  he  is  to, receive 
help  from  others." 

The  story  of  Catholic  education  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Baltimore  since  December  8. 
1961,  when  he  became  archbishop  by  right  of 
succession  on  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Keough,  would  seem  to  prove  the  cardinal- 
designate  s  point. 

The  new  archbishop,  who  had  been  a  prize 
student  himself  and  who  l»ad  always  taken 
the  deepe.'st  interest  In  education,  inherited 
a  school  system  which  lacked  enough  phys- 
ical facilities  to  take  care  of  its  needs.  Tlie 
most  striking  deficiency  was  in  the  area  of 
secondary  instruction.  Only  45  percent  of 
the  graduates  of  parochial  elementary 
schools  were  being  accommodated  in  Cath- 
olic   high   schools. 

That  figure,  now  up  to  70  percent  of  the 
girl  graduates  and  60  percent  of  the  boys, 
will  undoubtedly  be  even  higher  by  the  fall 
of  1967  or  1968.  By  that  time  it  is  hoped 
that  the  last  of  seven  $3,500,000  high  schools 
will  be  in  operation.  The  first  of  the  group, 
Bishop  John  Carroll  High  School  in  Bel  Air, 
opened  last  September  as  the  first  "coinstltu- 
tlonal"  secondary  facility  in  the  archdiocese. 
It  employs  a  modified  form  of  coeducation 
which  is  finding  favor  with  Catholic  educa- 
tors: Boys  and  girls  are  Instructed  in  separate 
wings  linked  by  an  administrative  unit,  but 
Join  each  other  for  the  use  of  science, 
library,  chapel,  and  cafeteria  facilities. 

Although  Archbishop  Sheihan  opposed  the 
Kennedy  ald-to-educatlon  bill,  he  is  inter- 
ested in  supporting  the  $1,255  million  John- 
son measure,  which  last  week  was  given 
the  Justice  Department  stamp  of  constitu- 
tionality. 

By  attempting  to  aid  the  child,  rather 
than  the  school,  the  latter  seems  to  have 
found  a  way  around  the  church-state  dead- 
lock. It  suggests  that  public  and  private 
school  children  (parochial  school  students 
among  them)  might  share  educational  cen- 
ters which  would  provide  "supplementary 
services"  such  as  chemistry  and  language 
labs,  using  the  facilities  at  different  hours  or 
on  different  days.  Another  part  of  the  bill 
proposes  that  books  and  other  instructional 
materials  might  be  provided  for  needy 
parochial,  private,  and  public  school  stu- 
dents. 

"The  Catholic  hierarchy  has  been  strug- 
gling to  reach  this  point  for  10  years,"  the 
cardinal-designate  commented.  "The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  establish  the  right 
of  children  in  private  and  parochial  schools 
to  receive  help  given  to  education  gener- 
ally." 
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Providing  physical  plants  for  the  needs  of 
&  combined  secondary  and  elementary  school 
population  of  77,000  which  Is  expected  to 
reach  87,000  by  1968  is  big  business,  as  is 
the  construction  of  the  entire  range  of  fa- 
cilities needed  for  Catholic  life. 

Archbishop  Shehan  has  turned  the  very 
massiveness  of  Catholic  institutional  con- 
struction, which  runs  into  many  millions  of 
dollars  each  year,  into  a  weapon  in  the  arch- 
diocesan    antidiscrimination    arsenal. 

As  of  June  1963,  contractors  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  archdiocese  have  been  required 
not  to  discriminate  against  an  applicant  for 
employment  because  of  race,  religion,  color. 
or  national  origin.  The  first  contract  to  in- 
clude this  clause  was  that  of  the  $3  million 
Catholic  Center  office  building,  which  will 
open  soon  at  Mulberry  and  Cathedral  Streets. 

The  war  against  racial  injustice  among 
his  communicants,  which  Archbishop  Shehan 
considered  the  most  pressing  of  the  issues 
which  faced  him  at  the  end  of  1961,  has  been 
carried  out  in  his  characteristic  manner:  un- 
dramatlc,  stubborn,  efficient. 

Early  in  1962  and  without  fanfare,  paro- 
chial school  outings  in  segregated  Gwyim 
Oak  Park  were  banned.  When  Fourth  of 
July  demonstrations  were  held  at  the  park 
in  1963,  Catholic  priests  accounted  for  trie 
largest  single  body  of  clerical  demonstrators, 
with  the  archbishop's  knowledge  and  con- 
sent. The  next  month  he  personally  par- 
ticipated in  the  giant  civil  rights  march  in 
Washington  and  in  October  archdlocesan 
representatives  made  a  strong  plea  for  the 
passage  of  the  city  public  accommodations 
law.  (The  law  was  eventually  passed,  but 
wtlhout  an   open   occupancy  clause.) 

COMMITMENT  TO  EQUALITT 

In  January  1964,  the  working  details  of  an 
archeplscopal  directive  to  Baltimore's  four 
Catholic  hospitals,  which  called  for  equal 
treatment  of  patients,  equal  opportunities 
for  medically  qualified  physicians  to  obuun 
staff  privileges  and  nondiscrimination  m  the 
acceptance  of  applicants  for  nursing  schools, 
were  calmly  negotiated.  That  March  the 
archbishop  contributed  the  weight  of  re- 
ligious opinion  which  helped  to  get  a  stute- 
wlde  public  accommodations  law  passed  by 
the  legislature.  And  in  April  the  archbishop 
was  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at  a  rally 
of  more  than  5,000  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  leaders  who  met  at  Washington's 
Georgetown  University  In  an  effort  to  spur 
Senate  passage  of  the  Federal  civil  rights 
bill. 

The  manifesto  of  the  archbishop's  civil 
rights  commitment  occupied  the  entire  fr -vnt 
page  of  the  Catholic  Review  on  March  1, 
1963.  Presented  in  the  form  of  a  some- 
times sharply  phrased  lenten  pastoral  letter, 
it  chastised  timid  legislators  and  banned  all 
practices  of  racial  discrimination  in  Cath- 
olic schools,  churches,  social  organlzatl'ins 
and  charitable  institutions. 

Although  its  most  immediate  effect  was 
to  open  all  Catholic  services  to  the  42  000 
Negroes  of  the  archdiocese  on  a  nonsegre- 
gated  basis,  the  letter  Is  considered  to  have 
had  an  even  broader  impact.  Although  it  is 
an  article  of  moral  persuasion  rather  thnn 
a  political  edict.  It  could  be  construed  .as  ;i 
continuing  goad  to  the  consciences  of  the 
Catholic  m.ijority  in  city  council;  in  addi- 
tion to  standing  as  an  example  for  the  non- 
Catholic  community. 

Ranking  as  a  consuming  passion  of  the 
archbishop's  last  3  years,  along  with  the 
struggle  for  civil  rights,  has  been  his  in- 
volvement as  a  leading  North  American  expo- 
nent of  ecumenism. 

Ecumenism  is  the  powerful  drive  toward 
religious  reunification  which  has  emerged 
In  the  past  few  years,  stirring  advocates  of 
many  faiths  and  traditions  to  reexamine  an- 
cient barriers  and  to  grope  toward  an  aw.vre- 


ness  of  the  essential  oneness  of  splrltaal  ex- 
perience. 

Tiie  concept  embraces  the  improvement  of 
Roman  Catholicism's  relations  with  non- 
Christians,  although  its  most  obvious  goal 
is  the  ending  of  schisms  which  rent  the 
church  painfully  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

APPROVAL    or   WT!^    WORK 

Of  his  designation  as  cardinal  by  Pope 
P.-.ul,  Archbishop  Shehan  says:  "The  honor 
would  not  have  come  if  there  were  not  ap- 
pr  -val  of  my  work  In  racial  Justice  and 
Christian  xmity." 

In  the  latter  field  the  work  began  less  than 
a  month  after  his  succession  to  the  arch- 
bis  noprlc  with  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Archdlocesan  Unity  Commission  in  the 
United  States. 

The  commission  sponsors  an  elaborate 
program  of  ecumenical  instruction  ranging 
from  special  prayers  said  by  the  yoiingest 
sciioolchlldren  to  college  credit  courses  to 
s  Protestant-Catholic  television  program  to 
a  speakers  bureau. 

Ihe  cardinal-designate  himself  shattered 
precedent  at  the  beginning  of  1963  by  be- 
coming the  first  Catholic  archbishop  in  Bal- 
timore to  address  a  meeting  of  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergy.  He  stood  firm  on  Catholic 
doctrine  but  offered  the  very  fact  of  his 
presence  as  a  donation  to  the  ecumenical 
cause. 

"Ten  years  ago,  I  can't  imagine  myself 
being  Invited  to  address  a  group  like  this," 
he  told  more  than  100  clergymen  of  tb* 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Maryland  gathered  at 
St.  Michael  and  All  Angels  Church  parish 
home.  "And."  he  added  with  a  smile,  "I 
can't  Imagine  myself  having  accepted." 

When  he  addresses  a  brotherhood  gather- 
ing soon  In  the  auditoriimi  of  Chizuk  Amimo 
congregation  on  the  subject  of  the  first 
Vatican  Ecumenical  Cotmcil  In  92  years,  he 
will  become  the  first  Baltimore  archbishop  to 
speak  to  a  Jewish  group  under  synagogue 
auspices. 

SCX}RXS  ANn-SEMXriSIC 

On  September  28  In  Rome  the  cardlnal- 
deilgnate  addressed  a  powerful  condemna- 
tion of  anti-Semitism  to  the  council.  The 
influential  Vatican  Secretariat  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Christian  Unity,  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  prepared  the  document  on  ecu- 
menism which  was  adopted  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Vatican  CouncU,  as  well  as  two  other 
Blgiiiflcant  declarations  which  await  the  final 
attention  of  the  fourth  and  last  session, 
scheduled  to  open  September  14.  One  as- 
serts the  right  of  religious  Uberty;  the  other 
denies  that  Jews  and  other  non-Christians 
hold  any  special  guUt  for  the  death  of  Christ. 

On  October  22  he  told  the  assembled  coun- 
cil delegates  that  "the  question  of  the  moral- 
ity of  modem  warfare  should  be  dealt  with 
openly  and  without  any  ambiguity  or  any 
kind  of  equivocation":  and  that,  regarding 
the  thorny  problem  of  family  planning,  the 
council  should  express  In  unmistakable  terms 
the  church's  ardent  desire  to  consult  with 
"true  experts,  both  lay  and  clerical."  A 
dialog  between  the  church  and  the  world. 
he  said,  would  not  endanger  the  doctrine  of 
the  church. 

The  cardinal-designate's  unsuccessful  fight 
laft  spring  with  the  Maryland  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  over  the  exemption  of  Cath- 
olic caseworkers  from  the  obligation  of  refer- 
nr-  non-Catholic  married  clients  In  need  of 
child  spacing  advice  to  clinics  would  seem  to 
ext^Iude  him  from  the  ranks  of  extreme  lib- 
erals in  the  field  of  birth  control.  But  his 
aw„reness  of  and  sympathy  for  family  prob- 
lems is  reflected  in  a  plan  which  he  revealed 
the  other  day  as  he  sat  hi  the  drawing  room 
01  the  archleplscopal  residence  at  Mulberry 
and  Charles  Streets. 

The  plan  Is  to  set  up,  probably  in  each 
Catholic  hospital,  a  famUy  planning  clinic 
Which  would  bring  a  battery  of  services  to 
t>e  r  on  family  problems.    The  itaff  would 


offer  Instruction  in  the  rhythm  system  and 
would  also  minister  to  emotional  difficulties. 
The  prelate  stated  that  be  had  "every  In- 
tenUon"  of  seeing  that  a  pUot  clinic  was 
established  in  the  near  future,  possibly  by 
spring. 

Partly  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
partly  as  an  act  of  faith  in  the  central  city. 
Archbishop  Shehan  moved  in  August  from 
the  rectory  at  Mary  Our  Queen  (where  he 
stUl  spends  weekends)  to  the  old  Arch- 
bishop's house  at  408  North  Charles.  Here 
he  rises  by  5  ajn.  to  read  (history  is  his 
specialty) ,  study,  and  offer  devotions.  Luck- 
ily, since  they  already  occupy  him  until  mid- 
night, his  duties  will  not  be  Increased  as 
a  resiilt  of  his  elevation.  He  sometimes 
drives  his  own  car,  smokes  cigars  moderately 
and  watches  TV  news  programs  after  dinner! 
He  gets  his  haircuts  at  Sam's  barber  shop 
on  St.  Paul  Place,  where  he  waits  his  turn 
among  the  other  customers. 

BORN    IN    ROWHOUSX 

Bom  In  a  rowhouse  at  2439  Qreenmount 
Avenue  (then  York  Road),  the  cardinal- 
designate  moved  with  his  family  when  he  was 
young  to  a  house  In  a  semlrural  area  at  No.  3 
Kennedy  Lane,  now  Kennedy  Avenue.  The 
home  was  next  to  that  of  his  paternal  grand- 
parents. Daniel  Shehan.  of  Limerick,  and 
Mary  Kelly,  of  Oalway.  who  met  on  the  boat 
from  Ireland,  married  and  set  up  a  dairy  farm 
In  a  pocket  of  country  about  1860. 

The  clergyman's  grandmother,  who  was  In 
charge  of  the  sale  of  the  milk  and  butter  set 
him  to  driving  the  milk  cart  and  making' de- 
liveries when  he  was  10  or  11;  he  also  deliv- 
ered newspapers.  About  this  time  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  334  East  25th  Street,  convement 
to  St.  Ann's  Church  at  Greenmount  and  23d 
Street,  where  the  second  Shehan  son  had 
been  an  altar  boy  f<H-  several  years. 

While  making  a  fine  record  at  St.  Ann's 
Bchool  he  felt  his  calling  for  the  church  erow 
encouraged  by  Msgr.  Comellus  Thomas  pas- 
tor  of  St.  Ann's.  The  question  of  his  future 
came  to  a  head  when  he  won  a  scholarship 
to  St.  Charles  CoUege,  a  Catonsvllle  presemi- 
nary,  at  the  end  of  grammar  schooL 

"My  family  thought  13  was  young  to  leave 
home,  but  they  were  not  reaUy  in  a  financial 
position  to  turn  the  scholarship  down."  the 
future  cardinal  recalls.  Thomas  Shehan 
supported  his  wife  and  chUdren  comfortably 
by  serving  as  an  agent  for  a  manufacturer 
of  tailor's  supplies,  but  the  family  was  br 
no  means  wealthy. 

After  he  was  ordained  In  Rome  In  1922  the 
24-year-old  priest  became  the  curate  of  his 
mentOT.  Monsignor  Thomas,  who  was  then 
pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church  In  downtown 
Washington. 

Father  Shehan  became  a  depression  era  di- 
rector of  Washington  Catholic  charities- 
Monsignor  Shehan  was  named  pastor  of  St. 
Patrick's  after  Monsignor  Thomas  died  In 
1941;  Bishop  Shehan  was  consecrated  In  1945 
During  his  23  years  In  Washington,  the  young 
clergyman  struck  up  a  close  relationship  with 
the  present  Vatican  secretary  of  state  Am- 
leto  Cardinal  Cicognanl.  then  apostolic  dele- 
gate to  the  United  States.  Cardinal  Cicog- 
nanl. who  holds  the  most  Important  poet  in 
the  external  administration  of  the  church 
and  has  been  credited  with  preparing  a  warm 
welcome  for  the  Baltimorean  at  the  Vatican 
used  to  polish  his  English  by  attending  the 
cardinal-designate's  lucid  sermons. 

NAMED    COADJUTOR 

In  1945  yovmg  Bishop  Shehan  came  home 
to  be  made  avudliary  to  Archbishop  Curley 
and  pastor  of  SS.  PhlUp  and  James'  Church 
on  North  Charles  Street.  After  Archbishop 
Curley's  death  in  1947,  he  became  auxiliary 
to  his  successor.  Archbishop  Keough  at  the 
latter-s  request.  He  left  this  post  in  1953  to 
do  a  dynamic  Job  of  organizing  the  new  dio- 
cese of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Prom  this  podtlon 
be  was  recalled  in  1961  to  eerre  the  ailing 
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Archiblshop  Keough  as  coadjutor,  with  the 
right  of  succeeslon. 

Although  as  a  practicing  InteUectual  hu- 
manist he  may  be  thought  of  as  a  clUzen  of 
the  world,  the  future  cardinal  soimds  grati- 
fied, as  he  says  that  he  "knows  of  no  llkeU- 
hood  that  Baltimore  wIU  lose  him"  because 
of  his  elevation.  The  city  of  which  he  is  so 
fond  Is  the  home  of  his  surviving  sister  and 
brothers:  Miss  Mary  Shehan,  a  retired  Federal 
employee:  J.  Brooks  Shehan.  the  sales  man- 
ager of  a  petroleum  company,  and  Dr  Daniel 
Shehan,  a  dentist. 

•Of  his  native  city,  the  name  of  which  he 
pronounces  with  the  faintest  whisper  of  a 
"Baltimore  accent,"  the  future  cardinal  has 
said:  "Thoeo  who  Just  pa«  through  or  re- 
main briefly,  may  see  only  the  defects  which 
lie  on  the  surface.  Those  who  stay  to  become 
part  of  the  Uving  whole  are  conacloiw  of  Its 
lees  obvious  but  deeper  and  more  endurUur 
attractions. 


Ajfyut  Hie  Hue  Tnniiig  on  the  Great 
Society 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

or  CAUroaitiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2. 1965 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbcord,  I  would  like  to  include  a  reaction 
to  the  President's  Great  Society  which 
appeared  in  the  Compton  Post,  Compton 
Calif.,  on  January  27,  1965.  The  editor' 
Hank  Watton  asks  for  a  few  definlUons 
to  supply  us  with  a  clearer  picture  so  that 
we  can  "tune  In"  on  the  whole  pnwram 
The  editorial  foUows: 

AnjDSX    THE   TUNINC    ON    THB    GSXAT    SOCIXTT 

Much  haa  been  said  and  written  about 
President  Johnson's  Great  Society.  WhUe 
the  tlUe  leaves  us  a  bit  cold,  we  might  warm 
up  to  the  idea  If  the  picture  was  a  Uttle 
clearer.  At  the  moment  the  Image  Is  a  little 
distorted. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  means  by  Great  Society 
that  private  enterprise  is  to  be  encotiraged 
to  expand  and  develop  its  resources  to  the 
extent  every  person  who  Is  wlUing  to  work 
may  haye  a  Job  under  our  system,  then  we 
are  for  It.  But  If  he  means  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  demand  more  from  the  willing 
worker  so  that  those  who  shudder  at  the 
word  "work"  may  live  in  high  fashion,  then 
we  are  against  it. 

If  the  President  means  an  education  for 
every  student  who  is  willing  to  work  for 
it;  wUling  to  study  and  help  himself  through 
coUege:  be  given  an  opportunity  to  attend 
the  college  of  his  choice  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  coUege.  then 
we  are  for  it.  But  if  he  means  an  effortless 
education  with  preferential  treatment  going 
to  the  willy-nUly;  with  unlimited  aid  going 
to  schools  at  the  cost  of  the  long  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government  directing  the  show;  and 
private  schools  being  swaUowed  up  In  the 
pubUc  system,  then  we  oppose  it. 

If  the  Great  Society  means  helping  a  will- 
ing but  unfortunate  man  caught  to  a  mo- 
ment of  need  between  Jobs;  help  untU 
he  can  stand  on  his  own  two  feet  and  agato 
support  his  family,  then  we  applaud  the 
Idea.  But  if  he  means  an  open  Invitation  to 
seek  ways  of  being  put  on  the  relief  rolls 
because  the  dole  is  better  than  the  wage,  then 
we  are  not  with  the  President. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  means  an  opportunity  for 
every  American  family  to  own  a  home  and 
ehimk  of  the  good  earth  by  edtacatlon.  Jobs 
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through  private  enterprise,  encouragement  of 
savings  and  other  constitutional  means,  then 
we  should  back  him  100  percent.  But  U  he 
means  axi  exchange  of  freedoms  and  the  tak- 
ing from '  those  who  have  worked  hard  and 
nuuiaged  to  accumulate  under  our  system 
and  pass  It  out  to  those  who  feel  the  "Gov- 
ernment owes  them  a  home,"  then,  in  our 
opinion  he  Is  wrong. 

If  he  means  the  sharing  of  our  brains  and 
business  like  coqperatlon  with  other  nations 
of  the  world  so  that  they,  too,  may  rise  up 
and  become  a  better  place  for  people: 
if  this  Is  what  he  means,  we  like  it.  But  if 
he  means  that  our  country  must  become  a 
mecca  tor  the  world's  people  who  seek  un- 
limited charity  at  the  expense  of  our  sov- 
ereignty and  our  200-year-old  principles  and 
economic  system,  then  we  would  have  to  op- 
pose the  idea. 

The  hazy  picture  which  we  see  of  the  pro- 
posed Great  Society  seems  to  be  a  fair  pro- 
duction. Mr.  Johnson  shoiild  adjust  the  fine 
tuning,  enabling  all  of  us  to  get  a  clear  pic- 
ture. If  he  cannot  do  this,  then  i>erhaps 
Congress  should  do  a  litle  editing  and  repair- 
ing. We  do  not  object  to  joining  the  Great 
Society  but  we  must  first  examine  the  goals, 
methods,  and  costs.  So  please,  Mr.  President, 
adjust  the  fine  tuning. 


Hospital  Insarance,  Social  Security,  and 
Public  Assistance  of  1965 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2, 1965 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  insert  into 
the  Record  an  analysis  of  the  background 
and  provisions  of  HJl.  1 — ^medical  care 
under  social  security — prepared  by  Wil- 
bur J.  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Few  men  come  more  qualified  to'dis- 
cuss  this  great  extension  of  social  secu- 
rity. Mr.  Cohen  acted  as  the  Assistant 
to  the  Executive  Director  of  President 
Roosevelt's  Cabinet  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Security  which  drafted  the  orig- 
inal social  security  law.  He  served  as 
technical  adviser  to  the  Commission  on 
Social  Security  from  1935  imtil  1952,  in 
charge  of  program  development  and  leg- 
islative coordination. 

He  is  presently  on  leave  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  where  he  is  a  profes- 
sor of  public  welfare  administration  in 
the  school  of  social  work. 

Wilbur  Cohen  is  an  author  and  recog- 
nized expert,  a  genius.  In  my  opinion.  In 
his  field.  He  has  received  an  impressive 
list  of  awards  from  various  organizations 
in  the  social  welfare  field  and  has  been 
honored  with  an  honorary  doctorate 
from  Adelphi  College. 

I  confidently  submit  this  analysis  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House: 

SCMMABT   OF   MaJOK   PROVISIONS    OF   HOSPITAI. 

iNsuBANCx,    Social   Security,   and   Pubuo 
Assistance  Amendmxnts  of  1965 

A.  hospital  insurance  fob  the  agb> 
1.  Ellglblee  (over  18  million  persons) : 
(a)  Persons  aged  65  and  over  who  are  eli- 
gible for  social   security  or  railroad  retire- 


ment benefits   (numbering  about  16%   mil- 
lion) . 

(b)  Other  persons  who  are  aged  65  and 
over  (about  2  million)  or  who  will  reach  age 
65  within  the  next  few  yeers,  but  with  the 
cost  for  them  being  paid  from  general  rev- 
enues. 

2.  Benefits  (payable  July  1.  1966,  except  for 
posthospltal  extended  care) : 

(a)  Payment  of  up  to  60  days  of  hospital 
care,  with  the  patient  paying  a  deductible 
amounting  to  the  national  average  cost  of  1 
day  of  care. 

(b)  Payment  of  up  to  60  days  of  posthos- 
pltal care  in  extended-caxe  facilities  upon 
transfer  from  the  hospital. 

(c)  Payment  of  all  costs  above  a  modest 
deductible  (one-half  the  deductible  for  hos- 
pital care)  for  outpatient  hospital  diagnostic 
services  furnished  within  a  30-day  period. 

(d)  Payment  of  all  costs  for  up  to  240  visits 
a  year  by  visiting  nurses  and  other  health 
workers  In  the  patient's  own  home. 

3.  Financing: 

(a)  A  completely  separate  hospitail  insur- 
ance trust  fund  established  in  the  Treasury: 
The  trust  fund  would  be  separate  from  the 
existing  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
trust  fund  and  disability  insxirance  trust 
fund.  The  following  percentages  of  covered 
earnings  would  be  earmarked  for  the  sep- 
arate hospital   insurance  trust  fund: 


(In  percenij 

Year 

1 

i  Employer 

1 

Employee 

Total 

Self- 
employ- 
ment 

1966.... 

1967-68 

1969  and  after.. 

a3o 

.38 
.45 

0.30 
.38 
.45 

0.00 
.76 
.90 

0.45 
.57 
.676 

The  contributions  beginning  in  January 
1966  would  enable  a  fund  to  be  built  up  be- 
fore benefits  became  payable.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  fund  would  be  about  $600 
miUon  as  of  July  1,  1966. 

(b)  Actuarial  status  of  the  fund:  The  con- 
tributions provided  In  the  bill  for  hospital 
insurance  have  been  determined  by  the  chief 
actuary  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion to  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  costs  of 
the  benefits  (and  adminlBtratlon)  for  per- 
sons entitled  to  social  secxirlty  benefits. 
The  actuarial  estimates  are  based  on  the  as- 
svunptlons  recommended  by  the  advisory 
council  on  social  security  that  hospital  costs 
will  continue  to  rise  faster  than  earnings 
for  the  next  10  years. 

(c)  Illustrative  costs:  The  social  security 
contributions  to  be  set  aside  for  hospital  In- 
surance during  1967-68  and  during  1969  and 
later  years  would  be  as  follows : 

Hospital  insurance  cost 

1967-68 


Annu.il  curniiigs 

Weekly       Monthly 

Annually 

$4,000. 

$a20 
.36 
.37 
.41 

$1.27 
1.52 
1.68 
1.77 

$15  20 

$4,800 

18  24 

$6,000 

$5,600 

19.00 
21  88 

1969    AND    AVTES 


$4,000. 
$4,800. 
$5,000. 
$5,600. 


$18.00 
21.60 
22.60 
25.20 


4.  Administration:  By  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  through  the 
social  security  program.  Hospitals  could 
elect  to  be  represented  by  a  private  orga- 
nization (such  as  Blue  C%x>88)  to  negotiate 
their  contracts.  The  secretary  could  also 
delegate  to  such  organlzatloa  the  functions 
of  receiving  payments  frc«i  the  social  secu- 
rity program. 


Payments  would  be  made  to  hospitals  and 
other  providers  of  services  on  a  cost  basis. 
The  cost  of  hospital  services  would  be  based 
on  semlprivate  accommodations  (two-,  thrfe- 
or  four -bed  rooms) . 

5.  Complementary  private  Insurance:  Tlie 
bill  authorizes  creation  of  an  association  of 
private  insurance  carriers  to  sell,  on  a  non- 
profit basis,  approved  policies  covering  health 
costs  not  covered  under  the  social  security 
plan.  Participating  carriers  would  be  exempt 
from  antitrust  laws. 

B.    SOCIAL    SECURITY    AMENDMENTS 

1.  Social  security  benefits  would  be  in- 
creased by  7  percent.  Thtis,  the  mlnlmvtm 
benefit  payable  to  workers  retiring  at  65 
would  be  increased  immediately  from  $40  to 
$42.80  per  month;  the  maximum  old-age  or 
disability  Insurance  benefit  would  be  in- 
creased from  $127  to  $135.90.  The  7-percent 
Increase  for  the  20  million  present  social 
security  beneficiaries  would  amount  to  ..p- 
proximately  $1.3  billion  a  year. 

2.  Benefit  increases  would  be  paid  retro- 
actively to  January  1,  1965.  If  the  law  were 
enacted  in  June  1965,  for  example,  this  wovild 
result  In  retroactive  payments  of  about  S750 
million  In  the  fall  of  1965. 

3.  The  maximum  annual  earnings  on  which 
contributions  and  benefits  are  figiired  would 
be  increased  from  $4,800  to  $5,600  a  year, 
efifective  Jantiary  1,  1966.  This  would  in- 
crease to  $149.90  the  maximtun  benefits  pay- 
able to  workers  retiring  ot  becoming  disabled 
in  the  future.  The  maximum  famUy  bene- 
fit would  be  increased  from  the  present  $254 
a  month  to  $312. 

4.  The  social  sectirity  contribution  schedule 
(combined  for  social  security  cash  and  hos- 
pital benefits)  would  be  changed  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

[In  percent] 


1965 
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Vear 


1966-67 

1968-70 

1971  and  after 


Employer 


4.26 

5.0 

5.2 


Employee 


4.26 

&0 

5.2 


Self- 
emplo\  ed 


6  4 

7  5 

7.8 


5.  Self -employed  pbyslcians  would  be  cov- 
ered. For  employees  who  receive  tips  in 
the  course  of  their  employment,  those  lips 
amounting  to  $20  or  more  a  month  would 
count  as  wages. 

C.    WELFAHE    AMENDMENTS 

Several  changes  in  laws  governing  the  Na- 
tion's public  assistance  programs  are  pro- 
posed as  part  of  the  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress. Under  the  bill,  these  changes  \^ould 
be  effective  January  1,  1966. 

Increase  in  Federal  assistance  share 

The  bill  would  increase  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's share  in  expenditures  by  States 
for  the  follovrtng  public  assistance  cate- 
gories: Old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind, 
aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled. 
and  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

The  basic  Federal  share  of  payments  for 
old-assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  would 
be  increased  from  twenty-nine  thirty-fifths 
of  the  first  $35  to  thirty-one  thirty-sevenths 
of  the  first  $37  expended  for  each  recipient. 
The  maximum  amount  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  shares  would  be  raised  from  $70 
to  $75  per  recipient  per  month.  The  Federal 
share  of  pa3?ments  above  the  first  $37  would 
vary  from  50  to  65  percent,  as  now,  depend- 
ing on  each  State's  per  capita  Income. 

In  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  clul- 
dren  program,  the  Federal  share  would  go 
up  from  fourteen-seventeenths  of  the  first 
$17  to  five-sixths  of  the  first  $18.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shares  would  be  raised  from  $30  to  $32 
per  recipient  per  month.  The  Federal  share 
of  payments  above  the  first  $18  would  vary 


from  60  to  65  percent,  as  now,  depending 
on  the  State's  per  capita  income. 

The  above  amounts  are  based  on  average 
payments,  not  on  the  payment  to  an  In- 
dividual recipient. 

A  State  would  receive  additional  Federal 
funds  resulting  from  these  changes  in  the 
formulas  only  to  the  extent  that  Its  total 
expenditures  for  public  assistance  during 
any  quarter  exceeded  such  expenditures  for 
an  average  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  cost  of  these  changes  would  be  about 
$75  million  for  the  last  6  months  of  fiscal 
ye.ir  1966. 

Exempt  income  for  the  aged 
The  present  law  permits  States  to  exempt 
up  to  $30  per  month  (the  first  $10  plus  half 
of  the  next  $40)  of  earnings  of  old-age 
assistance  recipients  from  consideration  as 
income  when  computing  their  grants. 

This  bill  would  increase  that  exemption  to 
a  maximum  of  $50  per  month  (the  first  $20 
plus  half  of  the  next  $60). 

The  cost  of  this  change  would  be  about  $38 
million  for  the  last  6  months  of  fiscal  year 
1966. 

Federal  participation  in  assistance  to  per- 
sons in  TB  or  mental  factilities 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  would  remove 
tl;e  present  restriction  in  the  Federal  law 
which  precludes  Federal  sharing  in  public 
as-slstance  payments  for  aged  recipients  who 
are  patients  in  institutions  for  tuberculosis 
or  mental  diseases. 

The  cost  of  this  provision  would  be  about 
$500,000  during  fiscal  year  1966. 

At  present,  the  only  allowable  Federal 
sharing  Is  for  up  to  42  days  of  care  for  aged 
p;.tlents  in  general  hospitals  who  have  been 
d:.ignosed  as  TB  or  mental  cases. 

The  bill  provides  that  States  wishing  to 
tr.ke  advantage  of  the  additional  Federal 
funds  will  be  obliged  to  use  them  to  increase 
expenditures  for  mental  health  purposes 
through  public  health  or  public  welfare 
programs. 

Protective  payments 

The  bUl  also  permits  States  to  make  pro- 
tfctlve  payments— that  is,  payments  to  In- 
terested third  parties — on  behalf  of  needy 
a^ed,  blind,  or  disabled  recipients  who,  be- 
c:  use  of  a  physical  or  mental  condiUon,  are 
uxiable  to  manage  their  money. 

At  present.  Federal  sharing  in  protective 
P'j-ments  to  these  groups  is  not  authorized. 
Concurrent  OAA  and  MAA  payments 

Under  present  Federal  law,  there  may  not 
be  Federal  sharing  In  a  payment  for  medical 
a.'^sistance  for  the  aged  if  the  aged  person 
receives  old-age  assistance  In  the  same 
month.  The  bill  would  permit  such  Federal 
snaring  during  the  month  that  an  aged  per- 
son  entered   or   left   a    hospital    or   nursing 

The  cost  would  be  about  $1  mUllon  In 
fiscal  year  1966. 

E;:IEF  SUMMASY  OF  THE  PEESmENT'S  PROPOSAL 

FOB  Hospital  Insurance  foe  the  Aged  and 
KOR  Changes  in  Socl^l  SECtJEirr  and  Pub- 
Mc  Assistance  (Introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress as  H  Jl.  1  AND  S.  1 ) 

rrPLE  I— HOSPn-AL  insurance  act  of   1965 

Persons  entitled 

People  age  65  and  over  who  are  entitled  to 
n.anthly  benefits  under  the  social  security 
program  or  under  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem would  be  provided  protection  beginning 
July  1,  1966  (January  1,  1967.  for  iK)Stho8- 
pual  extended  care),  against  the  cost  of 
lr:patient  hospital  services,  outpatient  hos- 
pital diagnostic  services,  posthospltal  ex- 
tended care,  and  home  health  services.  The 
number  of  people  age  65  and  over  who  would 
gt  t  protection  as  persons  eligible  imder  social 
Bccxirity  or  railroad  retirement  is  estimated  at 
16%  million  as  of  July  1, 1966. 

In  addition,  the  biU  would  make  it  possible 
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for  essentially  all  people  who  are  now  65  and 
over,  or  who  wUl  reach  65  In  the  next  few 
years   but  who  are   not  eligible  for  social 
security  or  railroad  retirement  benefits,  to 
have  the  same  protection.     (This  provision 
would   not   apply   to   aliens   with   relatively 
short  residence  In  the  United  States  or  to 
active    or    retired    Federal    employees    who 
already  have  the  opportunity  for  protection 
under    Federal    employee    health    Insurance 
plans.)     The  cost  of  this  provision  would  l>e 
met  from  general  revenues.     Men  and  women 
who  will  reach  age  65  before  1968  and  who  do 
not  meet  the  regular  Insured  status  require- 
ments of  the  social  security  system  woxild  be 
deemed  insured  for  the  hospital  and  related 
benefits.     People  who  reach  age  65  after  1967 
would   be  insiu-ed   for  hospital   and  related 
benefits  if  they  have  three  quarters  of  cov- 
erage for  each  year  elapsing  after  1965  and 
l>efore  the  year  in  which   they  became  65. 
The  provision  would  not  apply  to  women  who 
reach  age  65  in  1972  (or  later)  and  men  who 
reach  age  65  in  1974  (or  later)  since  In  those 
years   the   number   of  quarters  of   coverage 
that  would  be  required  to  qualify  for  hospital 
benefits   would  be   the  same  as,   or  greater 
than,  the  number  required  for  social  security 
cash     benefits.     About     2     million     persons 
would  be  covered  vmder  this  provision  as  of 
July  1, 1966. 

Scope  and  duration  of  benefits  provided 
The  services  for  which  payment  would  be 
made  under  the  bUl  Include: 

1.  Inpatient  hospital  services  for  up  to  60 
days  with  the  patient  paying  a  modest  de- 
ductible amount  equal  to  the  average  cost  of 
1  day  of  hospital  care;  hospital  services 
would  Include  all  those  customarily  fur- 
nished by  a  hospital  for  its  inpatients;  pay- 
ment would  not  be  made  for  the  hospital 
services  of  physicians  except  those  in  the 
fields  of  pathology,  radiology,  physical  medi- 
cine, and  anesthesiology  provided  by  or  un- 
der arrangements  made  by  the  hospital,  or 
services  provided  by  an  Intern  or  resident-ln- 
training  under  an  approved  teaching  pro- 
gram: 

2.  Posthospltal  extended  care  for  up  to 
60  days  (in  a  facility  having  an  arrangement 
with  a  hospital  for  the  timely  transfer  of 
patients  and  medical  information  about 
patients)  after  the  patient  Is  transferred 
from  a  hospital; 

3.  Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services 
subject  to  a  deductible  amount  (equal  to  one- 
half  the  deductible  amount  for  Inpatient 
hospital  services)  applied  for  each  30-day 
period  during  which  diagnoetic  services  ar« 
furnished; 

4.  Home  health  services  for  up  to  240  visits 
during  a  calendar  year  (120  visits  in  1966) 
for  a  home-bound  person  in  the  care  of  a 
physician  and  under  a  plan  established  by 
a  physician  for  the  use  of  such  services; 
these  services  would  Include  intermittent 
nursing  care,  therapy,  and  the  part-time 
services  of  a  home  health  aid. 

No  service  would  be  covered  as  posthos- 
pltal extended  care  or  as  outpatient  diag- 
nostic or  home  health  services  if  It  is  of  a 
kind  that  could  not  be  covered  If  it  were 
furnished  to  a  hospital  Inpatient. 

An  individual  would  be  eligible  for  60  days 
of  hospital  care  and  60  days  of  posthospltal 
extended  care  in  each  benefit  period.  A  new 
benefit  period  could  not  begin  until  90  days 
had  elapsed  in  which  the  patient  was  neither 
In  a  hospital  nor  In  an  extended  care  facility. 
The  90  days  need  not  be  consecutive,  but 
they  must  faU  within  a  period  of  not  more 
than  180  consecutive  days. 

Free  choice  of  physician  and  hospital 

Under  the  bill,  no  change  would  be  made 
In  the  freedom  of  choice  of  physician  and 
hospital.  No  service  performed  by  any  physi- 
cian at  either  home  or  ofllce,  and  no  fee  he 
charges  for  such  services,  would  be  Involved 
or  affected.  No  supervision  or  control  over 
the  practice  of  medicine  by  any  physician  or 


over  the  manner  in  which  services  an  pro- 
Tided  by  any  hospital  Is  permitted. 
Basis  of  reimbursement 
Payment  of  bUls  for  hospital  and  related 
services  would  be  made  In  generally  the  tame 
manner  as  is  now  customary  in  Blue  Cross 
plans.  Payments  to  the  providers  of  service 
would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  reasonable 
cost  Incurred  In  providing  care  for  benefi- 
ciaries. A  provider  of  cervices  could  not 
charge  the  beneficiary  for  services  which 
would  be  covered  under  the  program,  except, 
of  course,  that  the  provider  could  charge  the 
f)atient  the  deductible  amounts  and  extra 
charges  for  a  private  room,  unless  medically 
necessary,  or  private  duty  nursing. 

Administration 
Besponslblllty  for  administration  of  the 
program  (except  for  raUroad  retirement  an- 
nuitants and  pensioners)  would  rest  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. But  the  Secretary  would  use  appro- 
priate State  agencies  and  private  organiza- 
tions to  assist  In  administration.  Provision 
would  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Advisory  Council  which  would  advise  the 
Secretary  on  policy  matters  in  connection 
with  administration. 

The  administration  of  provisions  for  de- 
termining the  eligibility  of  providers  of  serv- 
ices to  participate  in  the  program  would  be 
divided  among  the  Federal  Government,  the 
States,  and  private  agencies.  Under  the  bill, 
conditions  of  participation  for  providers  of 
services  related  to  health  and  safety,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  spelled  out  In  the  proposal, 
could  be  established.  Before  formulating 
any  such  conditions  the  Secretary  would  con- 
sult with  appropriate  State  agencies  and 
recognized  national  accrediting  bodies.  In 
any  case,  these  conditions  for  hospitals  could 
not  be  more  strict  than  those  required  for 
accreditation  by  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals.  Accreditation  by 
the  Joint  commission  would  be  accepted  as 
meeting  all  requirements  for  hospital  par- 
ticipation save  the  requirement  that  the 
hospital  have  a  utilization  review  plan. 
State  agencies  would  be  used  In  the  admin- 
istration to  Inspect  the  providers  of  service 
to  determine  whether  or  not  they  meet  the 
specified  conditions  and  are  eligible  to 
participate. 

Role  of  private  organizations 
Any  group  of  hospitals — or  group  of  other 
providers  of  covered  services — could  designate 
a  private  organization  of  their  own  choice, 
such  as  Blue  Cross,  to  receive  bills  for  serv- 
ices and  to  pay  these  bills  for  whichever  of 
their  members  prefer  such  an  arrangement. 
The  Secretary  would  be  able  to  delegate  ad- 
ministrative functions  Involving  relation, 
ships  with  hospitals. 

FiTuincing 

A  special  hospital  Insurance  trust  fund 
would  be  established  for  the  program.  Into 
the  trust  fund  would  be  allocated  0.60  per- 
cent of  taxable  wages  paid  in  1966;  0.76  per- 
cent of  taxable  wages  paid  in  1967  and  1968; 
and  0.90  percent  of  taxable  wages  paid  In  1969 
and  thereafter.  Allocations  of  0.45,  0.57  and 
0.675  percent  of  self -employment  income  tax- 
able under  social  security  would  be  made, 
respectively,  in  the  taxable  years  1966,  1967- 
68.  and  1969  and  thereafter. 

The  following  examples  Illustrate  the  cost 
of  the  hospital  insurance  for  the  aged  pro- 
gram to  the  employee  In  1969  and  thereafter 
(his  employer  would  pay  an  equal  amount)  : 
An  employee  earning  $3,000.  the  average  tax- 
able wage  per  employee  in  19ea,  would  pay 
$13.50  a  year;  an  employee  earning  $4,000 
would  pay  $18  a  year;  one  earning  $4,800 
would  pay  $31.60  a  year;  and  an  employee 
earning  $5,600  a  year,  the  maximxun  earn- 
ings subject  to  contributions  under  the  bill, 
would  pay  $25.20  a  year. 

The  cost  of  providing  hospital  and  related 
benefits   to   people  who   do   not   meet  the 
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regular  social  security  Insured  status  require- 
ment would  be  met  from  general  revenues. 

Camplementary  private  insurance 

The  bill  authorizes  creation  of  associa- 
tions of  private  insurance  carriers,  exempt 
from  antitrust  laws,  to  sell,  on  a  nonproOt 
basis,  approved  policies  covering  health  costs 
not  covered  under  the  social  security  hospital 
insurance  program. 

TFTLE     II SOCIAL     SECORITT     AMENDMENTS     OF 

1965 

Seven-percent  benefit  increase 
The  bill  would  provide  a  7-i)ercent  across- 
the-board  benefit  increase,  effective  with  re- 
spect to  all  social  security  insurance  benefit 
payments  which  would  be  due  for  months 
after  December  1964.  Increases  would  go  to 
each  of  the  more  than  20  million  social 
security  beneficiaries  on  the  rolls. 

Contribution  and  benefit  base 

Under  the  bill  the  maximum  amount  of 
earnings  that  is  taxable,  and  creditable  for 
benefits  would  be  Increased  from  $4,800  to 
$5,600  a  year  (effective  for  calendfir  years 
after  1965) . 

One  result  of  this  change,  taken  together 
with  the  benefit  Increase,  would  be  that  the 
maximum  benefit  amount  for  a  family  would 
be  increased  to  $312  per  month  when  the  in- 
crease in  the  earnings  base  (now  $4,800)  to 
$5,600  would  have  its  full  effect  on  benefits. 
Also,  the  maximum  Individual  bene^t,  now 
$127  at  the  $400  average  monthly  earnings 
level  possible  on  the  $4,800  base,  would  be 
$149.90  at  the  $466  average  monthly  earnings 
that  woiild  be  possible  on  the  $5,600  base. 
Tax  rate 

The  tax  rate  schedule  under  existing  law 
and  the  revised  schedule  (including  contri- 
butions for  hospital  insurance)  that  would 
be  provided  by  the  bill  follow: 


V.vir 

Employee- 

eiuployer  rate 

(each) 

Self-employed 
rate 

Pre.'^nt 
law 

Pro- 
posal 

Present 
law 

Pro- 
posal 

IPfrfV-fiT 

4. 12.S 
4.625 
4.625 

4.25 

5.0 

5.2 

6.2 
6.9 

e.0 

6.  4 

lOtW-TO 

7  5 

1971  and  after.. 

7.8 

Improvement  of  actuarial  status  of  disability 
insurance  trust  fund 
The  financing  of  the  disability  program 
would  be  strengthened  by  allocating  an  addi- 
tional 0.17  percent  of  taxable  wages  (and  a 
corresponding  proportion  of  taxable  self- 
employment  Income)  to  the  disability  Insur- 
ance trust  fund.  Such  a  reallocation  of  con- 
tribution income  would  not  affect  the  overall 
actuarial  balance  of  the  program,  and  would 
leave  both  the  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance and  disability  Insurance  trust  funds  in 
actuarial  balance. 

Automatic  annual  recomputation  of  benefits 
The  bill  would  provide  for  annual  auto- 
matic recomputation  of  benefits  to  take  ac- 
count of  earnings  after  entitlement. 
Coverage  provisions 
The  bill  would  make  several  relatively  mi- 
nor changes  in  existing  law  with  respect  to 
coverage  requirements,  so  as  to  expand  the 
coverage  of  the  existing  social  security  pro- 
gram in  the  direction  of  more  imiversal  cov- 
erage of  all  working  people.  The  bill  would 
provide  coverage  for  self-employed  doctors  of 
medicine,  and  would  cover  interns  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  employees  working  for 
the  same  employer.  And  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  the  coverage,  as  wages,  of  cash  tips 
received  by  an  employee  in  the  course  of  his 
employment. 


Tm-K  in PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE   AMENDMENTS   OF 

1965 

Increased  Federal  payments 
The  matching  formula  for  the  needy  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  (and  for  the  combined 
program,  title  XVI)  would  "be  revised  to  pro- 
vide a  Federal  share  of  $31  out  of  the  first  $37 
(now  twenty-nine  thirty-fifths  of  the  first 
$35)  of  average  monthly  assistance  per  re- 
cipient and  the  maximum  average  matched 
would  be  increased  to  $75  (now  $70).  The 
bill  would  also  revise  the  matching  formula 
for  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
so  as  to  provide  a  Federal  share  of  five-sixths 
of  the  first  $18  (now  fourteen-seventeenths 
of  the  first  $17)  and  would  Increase  the  max- 
imum matched  to  $32  (now  $30).  A  provi- 
sion Is  Included  so  that  States  will  not  re- 
ceive additional  Federal  funds  except  to  the 
extent  total  expenditures  Increase. 
Earnings  under  OAA 
The  earnings  which  may  be  excluded  in 
determining  eligibility  of  the  aged  for  cash 
assistance  would  be  increased  so  that  a  State 
may.  at  its  option,  exempt  the  first  $20  (now 
$10)  and  one-half  of  the  next  $60  (now  $40) 
of  a  recipient's  monthly  earnings. 
Remotal  of  mental  disease  and  tuberculosis 
limitations 
The  bill  would  remove  the  exclusion  from 
Federal  matching  in  old-age  assistance  and 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  programs 
(and  for  the  combined  program,  title  XVI) 
as  to  aged  individuals  who  are  patients  in 
institutions  for  tuberculosis  or  mental  dis- 
eases, or  who  have  been  diagnosed  as  having 
tuberculosis  or  psychosis  and,  as  a  result,  are 
patients  in  a  medical  institution.  As  a  con- 
dition of  Federal  participation  in  such  pay- 
ments to,  or  for,  mental  patients,  certain 
agreements  and  arrangements  to  assure  that 
better  care  results  from  the  additional  Fed- 
eral money  would  be  required.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  States  will  receive  no  more  In  Fed- 
eral funds  under  this  prorvlslon  than  they 
increase  their  expenditures  for  mental  health 
purposes  under  public  health  and  public  wel- 
fare programs. 

Eligibility  for  MAA 

The  bill  would  modify  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  so  as  to  allow  Federal  sharing  in  MAA 
with  respect  to  aged  recipients  of  cash  assist- 
ance in  the  same  month  provided  It  was  a 
month  in  which  they  were  admitted  to  or 
discharged  from  a  medical  institution. 
Protective  payments 

The  bill  would  add  a  provision  under 
which,  for  protective  purposes,  payments 
could  be  made  to  third  pereons  on  behalf  of 
old-age  assistance  reclplenta  (and  recipients 
under  the  combined  title  XVI  program) 
rather  than  directly  to  the  recipients  when 
these  recipients  are  unable  to  manage  their 
money  because  of  physical  or  mental  In- 
capacity. 

(Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Social  Security  Administration, 
January  1965.) 


Hospital    Insurance    for    the    Aged — the 

Conservative  Approach 
(By  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) 
It  Is  generally  recognized  that  the  prob- 
lem that  older  people  face  In  financing  the 
cost  of  health  care  has  become  serious  and 
widespread  and  presents  a  grave  threat  to 
economic  security  of  the  aged  in  this  coun- 
try. In  response  to  the  need  to  make  old 
age  more  secure  against  this  threat  to  eco- 
nomic Independence,  President  Johnson  has 
proposed  that  the  basic  hospital  and  related 
Insurance  needs  of  the  aged  be  financed 
through  social  security. 


Let  us  review  very  briefly  the  thinking  be- 
hind this  proposal. 

The  social  security  approach  in  my  opinion 
offers  the  most  practical  mechanism  by 
which  people  would  be  able  to  provide  for 
health  costs  they  will  face  In  old  age.  It  is 
while  they  are  working  that  people  are  be-t 
able  to  contribute  toward  the  cost  of  health 
care  needed  in  old  age.  Under  a  contribu- 
tory social  security  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram, specific  benefits  would  be  provided  as 
an  earned  right  and  the  proposed  program 
would  avoid  the  personal  indignities  as- 
sociated with  means-test  programs  which 
classify  people  who  are  aided  as  being  too 
poor  to  pay  their  own  way.  Also,  since  so- 
cial security  benefits  become  available  while 
the  aged  still  have  resources,  the  progiam 
helps  them  to  preserve  their  Independence 
throughout  their  lives.  Conversely,  under 
public  assistance  programs  savings  must  be 
all  but  exhausted  before  help  Is  made  avail- 
able. Once  an  aged  person  has  exhausted 
his  resources  to  the  point  where  he  can  qual- 
ify for  assistance,  it  Is  practically  impossible 
for  him  to  replenish  them  and  again  become 
self-reliant. 

I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  socialized  med- 
icine. By  that  term  I  mean  the  Government 
owning  the  health  facilities  and  employing 
the  practitioners.  I  do  not  consider  the 
administration's  proposal  to  finance  hospi- 
tal instirance  through  employer  and  em- 
ployee contributions  a  form  of  socialized 
medicine  since  It  does  not  provide  for  the 
Government  to  own  or  operate  the  hospi- 
tals nor  does  it  provide  for  the  employment 
by  the  Government  of  any  of  the  practi- 
tioners. There  are,  however,  many  people 
who  sincerely  believe  that  any  form  of  gov- 
ernmental program  for  the  financing  of 
medical  care  Is  a  form  of  socialized  medicine. 
If  you  accept  this  definition,  then  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program  is  a  form  of  socialized  medi- 
cine; and  since  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation supports  the  Kerr-Mills  program,  the 
conclusion  must  be  that  the  AMA  is  in  favor 
of  socialized  medicine.  It  is  for  this  reason 
tliat  I  do  not  endorse  these  broad  defini- 
tions of  socialized  medicine  but  rather  ad- 
here to  the  strict  definition  I  have  spelled 
out  above. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  unless  some  rea- 
sonable method  is  found  to  take  care  of  the 
cost  of  financing  hospital  and  nursing  home 
care  for  our  elderly  citizens,  the  Congress, 
the  State  legislatures,  and  the  people  gener- 
ally are  going  to  find  some  way  to  do  this 
which  might  not  be  as  sensible  or  sound  as 
using  the  social  security  system  to  finance 
the  costs.  In  other  words,  I  believe  tliat 
financing  catastrophic  hospital  and  related 
costs  for  the  elderly  through  the  social  secu- 
rity system  is  a  method  of  preventing  social- 
ized medicine.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  American  citizens 
want  socialized  medicine,  nor  do  I  think  such 
a  system  would  work  In  such  a  large  and  di- 
verse country  as  ours  as  compared  with  the 
homogeneous  character  of  Great  Britain  and 
some  other  countries. 

There  is  nothing  very  radical  about  the 
social  security  system.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
it  is  a  very  conservative  approach  to  dealing 
TTith  this  kind  of  problem.  The  social  secu- 
rity financing  system  is  based  on  the  ide.i 
that  the  individual  will  contribute  part  if 
the  cost  of  his  protection.  It  thus  stresses 
contributory  participation  against  the  frer  or 
general  revenue  or  welfare  approach  embod- 
ied in  the  Kerr-Mills  program. 

The  American  Medical  Association  vigor- 
ovisly  supports  the  Kerr-Mills  welfare  ap- 
proach to  paying  for  medical  care.  But  in 
1956  when  the  same  Idea  was  being  debated 
In  Congress,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion was  vigorously  and  firmly  opposed  to 


this  step.  They  said  it  was  needless,  waste- 
ful, dangerous,  and  contrary  to  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  gradual  Federal  withdrawal 
from  local  public-assistance  programs. 
(Hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  "Public  Assistance  Titles 
..f  Social  Security  Act,"  1956,  p.  331.) 

The  Kerr-Mills  approach  fails  to  recognize 
;hat  the  problem  of  health-care  protection  in 
old  age  is  not  Just  a  problem  of  the  very 
poor.  Even  the  aged  person  who  has  enough 
income  to  get  along  comfortably  may  sud- 
denly find  himself  faced  with  a  hospital  bill 
rimning  into  thousands  of  dollars.  I  believe 
what  is  needed  is  a  method  to  protect  the 
great  majority  of  the  aged,  who  are  neither 
\ery  poor  nor  very  wealthy  and  who  retire 
with  small  assets  and  an  income  that  is  just 
.bout  enough  to  cover  their  daily  needs. 

Hospital  insurance  under  social  security 
would  be  provided  as  a  right,  without  regard 
'o  a  person's  savings,  private  insurance, 
home  ownership,  and  the  like.  Protection 
lurnlshed  in  this  way  would  permit  the  aged 
10  protect  their  assets,  protect  their  self- 
respect,  and  to  gain  comprehensive  protec- 
tion by  supplementing  the  basic  social  secu- 
rity hospital  insurance  with  private  insur- 
ance and  other  resources. 

If  hospital  Insurance  under  social  security 
1^  adopted,  the  financial  problems  the  States 
;ace  in  their  efforts  to  aid  the  needy  aged 
with  their  medical  costs  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced.     But    an    adequate    Kerr-Mllls    pro- 
cram  that  is  intended  as  the  main  attack  on 
The  health-cost  program  of  the  aged  cannot 
be  financed  without  a  heavy  fiscal  drain  on 
■he  States  as  well  as  on  Federal  general  reve- 
nues.     Many   States   simply   cannot    afford 
.  lequate  Kerr-Mllls  programs  for  the  aged 
as  well  as  the  needy  children,  the  disabled, 
and  the  blind  without  some  additional  help. 
The  Kerr-Mills  program  is  a  necessary  tm- 
(lerpinning  to  all  other  programs  so  that  any 
individual  who  does  not  have  private  insur- 
ance or  social  security  will  still  be  able  to 
i.ave  his  medical  needs  met.     It  Is  a  residual 
system.     It  necessarily  uses  the  welfare  ap- 
proach because  it  has  to  take  into  account 
the  needs  of  the  individual,  but  it  can  never 
be  a  satisfactory  system  as  a  primary  ap- 
proach.    It  can  only  be  a  supplemental  sys- 
fm  and  work  reasonably  well  if   it  covers 
■  nly  a  relatively  small  number  of  people.     If 
1    has  to  cover  very  large  numbers  of  persons 
then  it  is  my  feeling  that  in  the  long  run 
'ae  people  of  this  country  will  rebel  against 
the  use  of  a  welfare  approach  and  attempt 
to   find   something   more   satisfactory.     One 
f 'rm  this  reaction  might  take  Is  to 'remove 
the  means  test  entirely,  or  make  it  so  high 
that  practically  everybody  over  65  would  be 
covered.     If  we  were  to  wind  up  with  such 
a  system,  a  system  where  the  costs  are  paid 
trom   general    revenues   Just   like   money   to 
build  dams,  harbors,  and  new  post  offices,  I 
do  not  see  how  pressures  to  expand  that  type 
f  f  program  to  cover  all  costs  and  all  services 
for  more  and  more  people  could  be  resisted. 
What  would  be  missing  Is  the  brake  on  In- 
ireasing  costs   that  social   security   has   be- 
t.iuse  you  have  to  raise  the  employee  and 
employer  contribution  to  pay  social  security. 
The     proposal     for     hospital     insurance 
mrough  social  security  is  a  middle-of-the- 
r'>ad   approach    laetween   those    in   favor   of 
^  ^le  reliance  on  the  welfare  approach  through 
Kerr-Mills  on  the  one  hand,  and  socialized 
I'lediclne  on  the  other.    I  do  not  want  to  be 
ingulfed,  nor  do  I  want  our  Nation  to  be 
engulfed,  by  either  the  welfare  approach  or 
t!ie  socialized  medicine  approach. 

The  contributory  social  security  program 
cresses  the  obligation  of  the  individual  to 
imtribute  financially  to  his  own  security 
:nd  that  of  his  own  family. 

While  the  proposed  hospital  insurance  pro- 
i:iam  for  the  elderly  would  by  no  means  pro- 
"  de  protection  against  all  of  a  beneficiary's 
•'  ealth  costs.  It  can  be  expected  that  once 
t:te  basic  health  Insurance  needs  are   met 
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under  social  security,  many  beneficiaries 
could,  for  the  first  time,  afford  to  make  their 
coverage  more  nearly  complete  by  purchas- 
ing supplemental  protection  (against  the 
costs  of  physicians'  services,  drugs,  etc.)  frcwn 
nonprofit  and  commercial  insiirance  car- 
riers. Like  the  present  social  security  pro- 
gram, the  proposed  program  would  depend 
upon  public  assistance  to  fill  in  the  small 
and  diminishing  gap  that  would  not  be 
filled  by  the  combination  of  protection 
afforded  through  social  security  and  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

II   summary  of  the  hospital  insvr.^nce 

PROPOSAL 

Pro/iibition  against  any  Federal  ititerferciice 
JSjae  proposal  specifically  prohibits  the 
«Weral  Government  from  exercising  super- 
vision or  control  over  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, the  manner  In  which  medical  services 
are  provided  and  the  administration  or  op- 
eration of  medical  facilities. 

Free  choice  by  patient  guaranteed 
The  proposal  specifically  provides  that  a 
beneficiary  may  receive  services  from  any 
participating  provider  of  his  own  choice. 
Eligibility 
The  proposal  is  limited  to  coverage  of  tlie 
aged  because  the  aged  as  a  group  have  low 
incomes  and  high  medical  care  expenses. 
Moreover,  they  are  at  a  period  in  life  where 
their  incomes  and  assets  are  more  likely  to 
go  down  than  up.  Their  income  is,  on  the 
average,  about  half  that  of  those  under  65; 
at  the  same  time  they  require  three  times 
the  hospital  care  of  younger  people.  Fur- 
thermore, since  most  aged  people  are  not  em- 
ployed they  have  in  general  no  opportimity 
to  obtain  economical  group  insurance.  The 
individual  or  nongroup  health  insurance 
that  may  be  available  to  them  Is  about  I'i 
times  as  expensive  for  the  same  benefits— 
because  of  higher  acquisition  cost,  premium 
collection  cost,  and  other  administrative 
costs — as  group  insurance  would  be. 

Hospital  Insurance  protection  would  be 
provided  for  all  people  who  are  aged  65  and 
over  and  entitled  to  monthly  old-age  or  sur- 
vivors insurance  benefits  or  to  benefits  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  An  individ- 
ual would  be  eligible  for  hospital  Insurance 
protection  at  age  65  even  though  his  month- 
ly cash  benefits  are  being  withheld  because 
of  earnings  from  work.  In  addition,  protec- 
tion would  be  provided,  under  a  special  pro- 
vision of  the  plan,  to  many  people  aged  65 
and  over  who  are  not  eligible  for  benefits 
under  the  social  security  or  railroad  retire- 
ment systems. 

Almost  all  of  the  j)eople  who  will  be  age 
65  and  over  In  July  1966  would  be  protected 
under  the  proposal.  The  few  not  protected 
under  the  legislation  would  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  retired  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ees, who  have  their  own  health  Insurance 
program,  and  aliens  with  relatively  short 
residence  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  peo- 
ple protected  under  the  proposal,  about  16% 
million  would  be  covered  as  persons  eligible 
under  the  old-age  and  stirvivors  Insurance 
or  railroad  retirement  programs  and  about 
2  million  would  be  protected  under  the  spe- 
cial provision. 

Under  the  special  provision,  aged  people 
who  are  not  insured  for  cash  benefits  under 
the  social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
systems  would  be  deemed  Insured  for  hospital 
and  related  benefits  only.  Uninsured  people 
who  reach  age  65  in  1968  would  be  deemed 
to  be  insured  for  hospital  l>enefits  if  they 
had  earned  as  few  as  6  quarters  of  coverage 
In  covered  work  at  any  time — 11  fewer  quar- 
ters of  coverage  than  men  of  this  age  need 
to  qualify  for  cash  social  security  benefits. 

For  people  who  reach  age  65  in  each  of 
the  succeeding  years,  the  number  of  quarters 
of  coverage  needed  to  be  insured  for  hospital 
insurance  protection  woiUd  Increase  by  three 
each  year.    Thus  the  provision  would  not 


apply  to  women  who  reach  age  65  in  1972 
(or  later)  and  men  who  reach  age  65  In  1974 
(or  later),  since  in  those  years  the  niunber 
of  quarters  that  would  be  required  to  qualify 
for  hospital  benefits  would  be  the  same  or 
greater  than  the  number  required  for  social 
security  cash  benefits. 

The  cost  of  the  coverage  for  aged  persons 
who  do  not  meet  the  regular  insured  status 
requirement  of  the  social  security  law  would 
be  met  from  general  revenues.  Thus,  the 
provision  of  the  same  hospital  benefits  for 
persons  who  are  not  fully  Insured  under  the 
social  security  system  would  not  be  Incon- 
■  sistent  with  the  principles  upon  which  the 
system  is  based.  Funds  obtained  through 
the  application  of  social  security  contribu- 
tions would  be  used  only  to  pay  benefits 
of  those  who  have  contributed  over  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  acquire  insured  status. 
and  over  the  long  run  only  persons  who  make 
significant  contributions  would  be  eligible 
for  benefits. 

Benefits  provided 
The  proposal  would  provide  payments  for 
inpatient  hospital  services,  the  follow-up  care 
in  an  extended  care  facility,  certain  orga- 
nized home  health  agency  services  and  out- 
patient hospital  diagnostic  services. 

Inpatient  hospital   services  were  selected 
as   the  point   of   concentration   in   the   bill 
because  of  the  great  financial  strain  placed 
on  people  who  must  go  to  the  hospital.     Med- 
ical expenses  for  aged  people  who  are  hos- 
pitalized in  a  year  are  about  6  times  greater 
than  the  annual  medical  bills  of  aged  people 
who  are  not  hospitalized,  and  hospital  costs 
account  for  the  major  portion  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  health  bills  of  the  hos- 
pitalized  aged   and   those   not  hospitalized. 
Further,    the   occurrence    of   hospitalization 
one  or  more  times  In  old  age  Is  to  be  expected 
It  is  estimated  that  9  out  of  every  10  people 
who  reach  age  65  will  be  hospitalized  at  least 
once   before   they   die;    2   out   of  3   will    be 
hospitalized  two  or  more  times.    Another  rea- 
son for  placing  primary  emphasis  on  protec- 
tion against  the  cost  of  hospital  care  is  that 
hospital  insurance  is  the  part  of  the  protec- 
tion against  health  costs  on  which  there  Is 
the  most  experience  in  this  country— through 
Blue    Cross    and    other    Government    pro- 
grams—with the  result  that  adequate  models 
for  administration  are  available. 
Services  for  which  payment  would  be  made 
Hospital  services:  The  proposed  Inpatient 
hospital  benefits  would   (except  for  the  de- 
ductible amount)    generally  cover   the  full 
cost  of  all  hospital  services  and  supplies  of 
the   kind  ordinarUy  furnished  by  the  hos- 
pital wlilch  are  necessary  in  the  care  and 
treatment  of  Its  patients.    Up  to  60  days  of 
hospital   care   would    be   covered.     The   full 
coverage  of  hospital  costs  follows  the  recom- 
mendations of  expert  groups  studying  hos- 
pital Insurance.     As  hospitals  acquire  new 
equipment,  adopt  new  health  practices,  and 
improve  their  services  and  techniques,  the 
additional    operating    costs    resulting    from 
such  changes  would  automatically  be  cov- 
ered under  the  proposal  without  need  for 
modification.    Thus,  coverage  would  always 
be  up  to  date.     Furthermore,  this  built-in 
responsiveness    to    changing   medical    prac- 
tices and  needs  would  provide  assurance  that 
the  program  would  provide  the  proper  finan- 
cial underpinning  to  improvements  In  care. 
Posthospltal    extended    care:     The    pro- 
posal provides  payments  for  the  cost  of  post- 
hospital  extended  care  (in  a  facility  having 
an  arrangement  with  a  hospital  for  timely 
transfer  of  patients  and  medical   Informa- 
tion about  patients)  In  cases  where  a  hos- 
pital Inpatient  Is  transferred  to  such  a  fa- 
cility to  continue  to  receive  professionally 
supervised   convalescent   and   rehabilitative 
care  (while  under  the  care  of  a  physician) 
needed  in  connection  with  a  condition  for 
which  he  had  been  hospitalized.     The  re- 
quirement that  the  patient  had  been  trans- 
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ferred  from  a  hospitcd  Is  one  of  the  measizree 
included  In  the  bill  to  limit  the  payment  of 
extended  care  benefits  to  persons  for  whom 
such  care  may  reasonably  be  presumed  to  be 
tke  most  logical  medical  step  following  in- 
tensive Inpatient  hospital  care. 

Home  health  care  services :  Payments 
would  be  made  for  visiting  nurse  services  and 
for  other  related  home  health  services  when 
furnished  by  a  public  or  nonprofit  agency 
in  accordance  with  a  plan  for  the  patient's 
care  that  Is  established  and  periodically  re- 
viewed by  a  physician.  Since  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  care  a  patient  would  receive 
would  be  planned  by  a  physician,  medical 
supervision  of  the  home  health  services  fur- 
nished by  paramedical  personnel — such  as 
nurses  or  physical  therapists — would  be 
assured. 

Outpatient  diagnostic  services:  In  the  case 
of  outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services, 
payment  could  generally  be  made  for  any 
tests  and  related  services  that  are  customar- 
ily furnished  by  a  hospital  to  Its  outpatients 
for  the  purpose  of  diagnostic  study.  Pay- 
ment would  only  be  made  for  the  more  ex- 
pensive diagnostic  procedures  because  a  de- 
ductible amount  (equal  to  one-half  the 
deductible  amount  for  inpatient  hospital 
services)  would  be  applied  for  each  30-day 
period  during  which  diagnostic  services  are 
furnished. 

Patient's  need  and  economy  served:  The 
proposal  provides  payments  for  posthospital 
extended  care,  home  health  agency  services, 
and  outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  studies  In 
order  to  promote  the  economical  use  of  hos- 
pital Inpatient  services.  In  doing  so,  the 
proposed  legislation  would  support  the  efforts 
of  the  health  professions  to  limit  the  use  of 
hospital  beds  to  the  acutely  111  who  need 
Intensive  care  and  to  ma^e  more  efficient  use 
of  other  health  care  facilities.  Moreover, 
coverage  of  these  services  is  consistent  with 
the  recommendations  made  by  authorities 
who  have  studied  the  causes  and  effects  of 
improper  utlllzaUon  of  hospital  care.  For 
example,  the  availability  of  protection 
against  the  costs  of  outpatient  hospital  diag- 
nostic tests  would  avoid  providing  an  incen- 
tive to  use  Inpatient  hospital  services  In  order 
to  obtain  coverage  of  the  cost  of  diagnostic 
services.  The  availabUlty  of  this  protection 
would  also  give  supF>ort  to  preventive  medi- 
cine by  meeting  part  of  the  costs  of  expen- 
sive procedures  that  are  essential  in  the  early 
detection  otf  disease. 

Included  and  excluded  services 
Payment  would  be  limited  to  health  serv- 
ices wtilch  are  essential  elements  of  the  serv- 
ices provided  by  hospitals.  Since  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  proposal  is  to  cover 
hospital  costs  and  a  major  reason  for  the 
coverage  of  other  services  is  to  provide  eco- 
nomical substitutes  for  hospitalization,  the 
proposed  legislation  is  framed  to  permit  pay- 
ment tor  posthospital  extended  care,  home 
health,  and  outpatient  hospital  diagnostic 
services  only  to  the  extent  that  they  could 
be  paid  for  if  furnished  to  a  hospital  in- 
patient. Thus,  the  outer  limits  on  what  the 
proposed  program  would  pay  for  are  set  by 
the  scop>e  of  Inpatient  hospital  services  for 
which  payment  could  be  made.  Services  cov- 
ered outside  the  hosltal  are  more  limited 
than  those  in  the  hospital.  Following  Is  a 
description  of  the  various  services  for  which 
pa3mient  would  be  made  under  the  proposal. 
Room  and  board :  Payments  would  be  made 
for  room  and  board  In  hospital  and  extended 
care  facility  accommodations.  Generally 
speaking,  accommodations  for  which  pay- 
ment would  be  made  would  consist  of  rooms 
containing  from  two  to  four  beds.  Covered 
accommodations  are  described  by  number  of 
beds,  rather  than  the  frequently  used  desig- 
nation of  semlprlvate.  The  differences  that 
exist  among  hospitals  in  the  use  of  the  term 
"semiprtvate"  would  create  an  undesirable 
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lack   of  lailformity  of  benefits  provided  if 
that  term  were  used. 

Payments  coxild  also  be  made  for  more  ex- 
pensive accommodations  where  their  use  Is 
medically  indicated.  Where  private  accom- 
modations are  furnished  at  the  patient's  re- 
quest, the  payments  that  would  be  made 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  the  reasonable 
cost  of  accommodatlMis  containing  two  to 
four  beds.  Room  and  bonrd  would  not,  of 
course,  be  paid  for  where  the  beneficiary  is 
receiving  care  under  a  home  health  plan. 

Nursing  services:  Payments  would  cover 
all  hospital  nursing  costs,  but  not  private 
duty  nursing.  Private  duty  nursing  would 
not  be  paid  for  since  it  can  be  expected  that 
the  nursing  services  regularly  provided  by 
hospitals  and  extended  care  facilities  which 
would  participate  in  the  program  would  al- 
most always  adequately  meet  the  nursing 
needs  of  their  patients. 

Payments  for  home  health  services  would 
only  cover  part-time  or  intermittent  nursing 
care  such  as  that  provided  by  visiting  nurses. 
Where  more  or  less  continuing  skilled  nurs- 
ing care  Is  needed,  an  institutional  setting 
is  more  economical  and  generally  more  suit- 
able. 

Physicians'  services:  TTie  cost  of  physi- 
cians' services  would  not  be  paid  for  under- 
the  proposal  except  for  the  services  of  hos- 
pital Interns  and  resldents-in-tralning,  and 
for  the  professional  component  of  certain 
specified  ancillary  hospital  services  described 
bielow  under  other  health  services. 

The  proposal  would  cover  the  cost  of  the 
services  that  hospital  interns  and  resldents- 
in-trainlng  furnish  but  only  while  they  are 
participants  in  teaching  programs  that  are 
approved  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion's Cotincil  on  Medical  Education  and 
Hospitals  or.  In  the  case  of  an  osteopathic 
hospital,  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Hos- 
pitals of  the  Bureau  of  Professional  Educa- 
tion of  the  American  Osteopathic  Associa- 
tion. This  coverage  of  the  services  of  Interns 
and  residents  is  in  agreement  with  the  gen- 
erally accepted  principle  of  hospital  payment 
that  third  parties  should  contribute  a  fair 
share  toward  the  hospital  costs — in  large  part 
consisting  of  educational  costs— of  Interns 
and  residents. 

Drugs:  Payment  could  be  made  for  drugs 
furnished  to  hospital  and  extended  care  facil- 
ity patients  for  their  use  while  inpatients. 
The  proposal  would  provide  payment  for 
drugs  which  are  approved  by  the  hospital's 
pharmacy  committee  (or  Its  equivalent)  or 
which  are  listed  in  the  United  States  Phar- 
macopeia, National  Formulary.  New  Drugs, 
or  Accepted  Dental  Remedies.  A  hospital's 
drugs  must,  of  course,  nieet  the  standards 
established  by  these  formularies  In  order 
for  the  hospital  to  be  accredited  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation. 

The  drugs  prescribed  for  a  patient  as  part 
of  his  home  health  care  would  not  be  paid 
for  under  the  proposed  program.  The  deci- 
sion to  exclude  the  cost  of  drxigs  from  home 
health  service  payments  Is  part  of  the  more 
basic  decision  not  to  provide  coverage  of 
drug  and  other  outpatient  therapeutic  costs 
under  the  program.  The  coverage  of  drugs 
outside  the  institutional  setting  would,  of 
course,  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram and  would  present  exceedingly  difficult 
problems  in  limiting  payment  to  needed 
drugs  and  covering  the  payment  of  a  multi- 
tude of  small  bills  without  excessively  cum- 
bersome and   expensive   administration. 

Supplies  and  appliance.'?;  Under  the  pro- 
posal, payment  would  be  made  for  supplies 
and  appliances  so  long  as  they  are  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  covered  health  services  a  pa- 
tlent  receives.  For  example,  the  use  of  a 
wheelchair,  crutches,  or  prosthetic  appliances 
could  be  paid  for  as  part  of  hospital,  ex- 
tended care  facility  or  home  health  services 
but  payments  would  not  be  made  for  the 


patient's  use  of  these  Items  upon  discharge 
from  the  Institution  or  upon  completion  o^ 
the  home  health  plan.  Extra  items,  supplied 
at  the  request  of  the  patient  for  his  conven- 
ience, such  as  telephones  in  hospitals,  wou:cl 
not  be  paid  for. 

Medical  social  services:  Payments  would 
cover  the  cost  of  the  medical  social  servicis 
customarily  furnished  in  a  hospital,  as  Wfli 
as  such  services  furnished  in  an  extend^l 
care  facility  or  as  part  of  a  home  health  plan 
Such  services  often  perform  the  import niu 
function  for  the  aged  of  facilitating  a  retv.ru 
to  normal  life  at  home. 

Other  health  services:  Payment  would  be 
made  for  the  various  ancillary  services  ci;=- 
tomarily  furnished  as  a  part  of  hospital  c-re 
including  various  laboratory  services  and  X- 
ray  services  and  use  of  hospital  equipmeiu 
and  personnel.  Among  the  covered  services 
would  also  be  physical,  occupational,  and 
speech  therapy.  Paj-ment  for  ancillary  serv- 
ices would  cover  the  costs  of  services  rendered 
by  physicians  in  four  specialty  fields— anes- 
thesiology, radiology,  pathology,  and  physl. 
atry— where  the  physician  furnishes  his  se'rv- 
ices  to  an  inpatient  as  an  employee  of  the 
hospital  or  where  he  furnishes  them  under 
an  arrangement  with  the  hospital  which  spe- 
cifies that  payment  to  the  hospital  for  the 
services  he  performs  discharges  all  liability 
for  payment  for  the  services.  ThuB,  whether 
the  services  of  any  particular  specialist  are 
covered  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  ar- 
rangement between  the  physician  and  the 
hospital.  The  chart  below  lists  the  specific 
kinds  of  hospital  and  related  care  for  which 
payments  could  be  made  and  those  which 
would  not  be  covered. 

LimitatioTU  on  payment 

The  proposal  includes  a  number  of  limita- 
tions on  the  payment  of  hospital  and  related 
benefits,  primarily  becatise  of  considerations 
of  cost  and  priorities  of  need. 

The  deductible  provision  and  the  other 
limitations  on  Inpatient  hospital  and  post- 
hospital extended  care  pajrments  would  be 
applied  on  a  benefit  p>erlod  basis.  In  gen- 
eral, the  benefit  period  would  coincide  with 
the  beneficiary's  episode  of  illness.  Under 
the  proposal,  the  benefit  period  would  begin 
with  the  first  day  in  which  the  patient  re- 
ceives Inpatient  hospital  services  for  which 
payments  could  be  made  and  would  c:\d. 
after  the  close  of  a  90-day  period  during 
which  he  was  neither  an  inpatient  in  a  hos- 
pital nor  an  extended  care  facility;  the  90 
days  need  not  be  consecutive,  but  they  must 
fall  within  a  period  of  not  more  than  180 
consecutive  days.  This  limitation  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  cutoff  point  in  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  for  persons  who  are  more 
or  less  continuously  Institutionalized  per- 
sons without,  however,  denying  payment  for 
persons  who  suffer  repeated  episodes  of  seri- 
ous illness. 

Duration  of  benefits:  Inpatient  hospir.-.l 
care  for  as  many  as  60  days  during  a  beiief.l 
period  would  be  covered  under  the  propo?iiI. 
A  maximum  of  60  days  of  posthospital  ex- 
tended care  is  provided  for  each  ben;:lt 
period. 

Under  the  proposal,  as  many  as  240  hnie 
health  visits  could  be  paid  for  in  a  calcnci ir 
year.  The  limitation  placed  on  the  pavmr-.t 
r-f  hom.e  health  benefits  is  written  In  "terms 
of  visits  rather  than  days.  Unlike  the  in- 
stitutionalized patient,  people  receiving 
home  health  services  do  not  receive  hc.iUh 
care  on  a  full-time  basis.  Home  health  serv- 
ices Involve  periodic  visits  to  the  patiei  ts 
home  by  therapists,  nurses,  and  other  r)ro- 
fessional  personnel.  The  amount  of  home 
health  service  which  is  covered  would  be 
unaffected  by  whether  a  variety  of  ser\..es 
is  offered  on  the  same  day  or  different  d.  vs. 
Deductible  provisions:  Payment  for  inpa- 
tient hospital  services  during  a  benefit 
period    would    be    subject    to    a   deductible 
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amount  equal  to  the  average  cost  of  a  day 
of  hospital  care. 

A    deductible    of    one-half    this    amount 
would  be  applied  against  payments  for  diag- 


nostic services  furnished  within  a  30-day 
period  primarily  to  reduce  costs  and  to  avoid 
processing  a  large  volume  of  small  claims. 
Thus     the     program     provides     protection 


against  the  cost  of  the  more  expensive  pro- 
cedures—not only  the  single  expensive  test 
but  the  series  of  tests  In  which  costs  add  up 
to  large  amounts. 


Health  services  and  supplies  thai  could  be  paid  for  under  the  proposal 


Inpatient  Iiospital  benefits 


Kiiotn  and  board 

r,  .rieral  duty  nursing  services. 
1  livsicians'  services 


I'l.ysical.  occupational,  and  spcttli 

ilicrapy. 
Medical  social  services 

I'-rUgS 


Posthospital  extended  care 
benefits 


Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic 
benefits  i 


Home  health  agency  benefits 


Coverage  limited  to  bed  and. board  in  a  2-  to  4-bed  room  or  in 
more  expensive  accommodations  where  medically  required. 
Covered  (benefits  would  not  cover  private  duty  nursing) 


Not  appliciblo i  Not  covered. 


.do. 


(•tlicr  services  and  supplies  ncces- 
-.iry  to  the  health  of  the  patient. 


Not  covered  except  where  furnished  by  an  intern  or  resident-in-traininp  in  the  course  of  a  teacii- 
ing  program  approved  by  the  AMA  or,  in  the  case  of  an  osteopathic  hospital,  by  tlie  AOA 
or  where  the  services  are  in  the  field  of  pathology,  radiology,  aiiestlie.'^ioiogy,  and  plivsicai 
rnedicine  and  are  rendered  through  the  hospital.  Services  furnished  in  an  extended"  care 
faciUty  by  interns  and  residents-ln-trainlng  under  an  AMA  or  A0.\  approved  teacliine  pro- 
gram of  the  hospital  witli  wliich  the  faciUty  has  an  arrangement  for  timely  transfer  of  patients 
would  be  covered. 

Covered ..j  Not  applicable 


-do. 
.do. 


Covered  if  the  hospital  cus- 
tomarily furnishes  them  to 
Its  patients. 


Covered  if  generally  provided 
by  extended  care  facilities. 


do 

Not  applicable  lexcept  as 
needed  tor  diagnostic  study). 

Covered  if  customarily  fur- 
nished by  the  hospital  to 
outpatients  for  the  purpose 
of  diagnostic  study. 


Coverage  hmited  to  part-time  or  intw- 

mittent  ntirsing  care. 
Not  covered  except  where  furnished  by 

an  Intern  or  resident  In  the  coarse  of 

an  AMA  or  AOA  approved  Iiospital 

teaching  prop-am. 


Covered. 

Do. 
Not  covered. 

Medical  supplies  (other  than  drugs) 
and  the  use  of  appliances  are  covered. 
Also,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
regulations,  part-time  or  intermittent 
services  of  a  home  health  aid  would 
be  covered. 


'Hditions  for  participation  of  providers  of 

health  services 
One  of  the  keys  to  determining  the  nattire 
:  the  health  services  which  would  be  paid 
T  under  the  proposal  Is  the  type  of  institu- 
an  which  may  participate  in  the  program, 
iierefore,  the  question  as  to  what,  for  pvu-- 
'ses  of  the  proposed  program.  Is  a  hospital. 
;;  extended  care  facility,  or  a  home  health 
ency  Is  of  considerable  significance.    There 
:  e  no  imiversally  accepted  defin^itions  of  the 
rious  health  facilities.     The  type  of  In- 
itution  providing  health  services  on  which 
.ere  is  closest  agreement  on  definition  Is, 
:  course,  the  hospital.    The  definition  of  a 
>  alth    institution    includes    within    It   ele- 
onts  related  to  the  quality  and  adequacy 
the  services  which  the  institution  provides. 
or  example,  one  of  the  conditions  an  in- 
!  tut  ion  must  meet  to  satisfy  the  American 
'ispital  Association  requirements  for  list- 
g  as  a  hospital — the  same  condition  which 
ould  have  to  be  met  before  an  institution 
uld    particlp>ate    under    the    program — Is 
revision   of    24-hour   niu-slng   service    ren- 
red  or  supervised  by  registered  professional 
irses.     This   is   one  of  the  characteristics 
lat    differentiates    a    hospital    from    other 
stltutlons;   in  addition,  of  coiu-se,  an  in- 
itutlon  which  does  not  meet  this  condition 
nnot  offer  adequate  services  as  a  hospital. 
The  proposal  therefore  spells  out  the  con- 
tions    that   an   Institution   must   meet   In 
rder  to  participate  In  the  program.     These 
■ndltions  offer  some  assurance  that  particl- 
ting  Institutions  have  the  facilities  neces- 
ry  for  the  provision  of  adequate  care.    Also 
e  inclusion  of  these  conditions  is  a  pre- 
utionary  measure  designed  to  prevent  the 
ogram  from  having  the   effect  of  under- 
ittlng   the    efforts    of   the    various    profes- 
onal  accrediting  organizations  sponsored  by 
-;e  medical  and  hospit.al  associations,  Blue 
oss  plans,  and  State  agencies  to  improve 
e  quality  of  care  in  hospitals   and  other 
^■alth  care  facilities.     To  provide  payments 
1  institutions  for  services  of  quality  lower 
lan    are    now    generally    acceptable    might 
rovlde  an  incentive  to  create  low-quality  in- 
itutlons    as    well    as    an    Inducement    for 
xisting  facilities  to  strive  less  hard  to  meet 
le  requirements  of  other  programs. 
Specific  conditions  for  participation  of  hos- 
:lals:  An  institution,  to  meet  the  definition 
i  a  hospital,  must  (a)  be  primarily  engaged 
1  providing  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  serv- 
es or  rehabilitation  services,  (b)   maintain 
iinlcal  records,    (c)    have  bylaws  in  effect 
or  its  medical  staff,  (d)  have  a  requirement 
hat  every  patient  must  be  under  the  care 


of  a  physician,  (e)  provide  24-hour  muring 
service  rendered  or  supervised  by  registered 
professional  nurses,  (f )  have  in  effect  a  util- 
ization review  plan,  and  (g)  be  licensed  or 
approved  imder  the  applicable  local  law. 
In  addition,  the  institution  must  meet  cer- 
tain health  and  safety  reqtilrements  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

These  specified  conditions  provide  a  basic 
definition  of  a  hospital  and  embody  mini- 
mum requirements  of  safety,  sanitation,  and 
quality.  As  such,  they  are  ftUly  in  accord 
with  the  established  principles  and  objec- 
tives of  professional  hospital  organizations. 
The  requirement  that  there  be  bylaws  In  ef- 
fect for  the  hospital's  medical  staff — Includ- 
ed at  the  specific  suggestion  of  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Hospital  Association — 
is  intended  to  assure  that  the  hospital's  staff 
of  physicians  would  be  organized  In  the  pro- 
fessionally acceptable  manner  characteristic 
of  most  hospitals.  Such  a  requirement 
would  encourage  the  fullest  contribution  by 
medical  staff  to  the  operation  of  the  hospi- 
tal and  to  the  quality  of  medical  services 
furnished  by  the  individual  staff  members. 

Hospitals  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  would  be 
conclusively  prestmied  to  meet  all  the  statu- 
torj'  conditions  for  participation,  save  that 
for  utilization  review.  However,  in  the  event 
the  Joint  Commission  adopts  a  requirement 
for  utilization  review  accredited  hospitals 
could  be  presumed  to  meet  all  the  statutory 
conditions.  Linking  the  conditions  for  par- 
ticipation to  the  requirements  of  the  Joint 
Commission  provides  asstirance  that  only 
professionally  established  conditions  would 
have  to  be  met  by  providers  of  health  sen-ices 
which  seek  to  participate  in  the  program. 

Health  tmd  safety  standards:  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
have  the  authority  to  prescribe  conditions  in 
addition  to  those  specifically  listed  (only, 
however,  in  the  case  of  hospitals,  to  the 
extent  that  these  conditions  have  been  in- 
corporated into  the  requirements  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hos- 
pitals) where  such  additional  conditions  are 
found  to  be  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the 
health  or  safety  of  beneficiaries.  This  au- 
thority is  proposed  because  it  would  be  in- 
appropriate and  unnecessary  to  include  in  a 
Federal  law  all  of  the  precautions  against 
fire  hazards,  contagion,  etc.,  which  should  be 
required  of  institutions  to  make  them  safe. 
Pasrment  for  services  in  institutions  where 
there  are  fire  and  health  hazards  could  seri- 
ously undermine  the  efforts  of  State  health 


departments  and  professional  groups  to  elim- 
inate dangerous  conditions  In  health  care 
Institutions. 

States  could  require  higher  standards :  The 
national  mlnlmtma  conditions  for  participa- 
tion by  providers  of  health  services  could 
vary  for  different  areas  and  classes  of  In- 
stitutions. If  a  State  decided,  for  example, 
that  all  extended  care  facilities  within  Its 
Jiu-isdiction  should  satisfy  higher  require- 
ments than  are  stipulated  for  use  generally 
In  all  States  and  requested  that  certain  spe- 
cified higher  requirements  be  applied  with 
respect  to  institutions  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  have  the  authority  to  apply 
these  State  rules  In  the  Federal  program. 
Thtis  the  Federal  program  could  support  the 
States  in  their  efforts  to  improve  conditions 
in  institutions.  In  no  event,  however,  could 
the  conditions  for  participation  of  hospitals 
go  beyond  those  required  for  accredltetlon  by 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals. 

The  States  would  have  the  function  of 
applying  the  requirements  for  participation 
in  the  Federal  program  to  the  institutions 
within  their  Jiu-isdictions.  In  this  way,  too. 
the  States  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
coordinate  their  current  efforts  In  apprais- 
ing the  quahty  of  Institutions  with  functions 
which  would  be  performed  under  the  pro- 
posal. 

The  conditions  for  participation  were 
framed  so  tliat  medically  supervised  re- 
habilitation facilities  could  qualify  either  as 
hospitals  or  extended  care  facilities.  Some 
rehabilitation  facilities  are  for  all  Intents  and 
purposes  hospitals  and .  In  fact  some  are 
licensed  as  hospitals.  Others  are  more  like 
extended  care  facilities  than  hospitals  in  the 
extent  of  their  medical  supervision,  staffing, 
and  scope  of  service.  An  institution  of  either 
type,  which  conducts  a  program  of  re- 
habUitatlng  disabled  people,  could  partici- 
pate in  the  program  by  meeting  the  condi- 
tions specified  in  the  proposal  for  a  hospital 
or  an  extended  care  facility. 

Mental  and  tuberculosis  hospitals  ex- 
cluded: Institutions  providing  care  primar- 
ily for  mental  or  tuberculosis  patients  are 
excluded  from  participation.  The  main  rea- 
son for  this  exclusion  is  that  most  of  these 
hospitals  are  public  institutions  and  are  sup- 
ported by  public  funds.  Nor  did  it  seem 
reasonable  to  cover  private  but  not  public  in- 
stitutions. It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  care  provided  by  general  hospitals  to  per- 
sons afBlcted  with  mental  disease  or  tuber- 
culosis would  be  included. 
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Conditions  for  participation  of  extended 
care  facilities:  To  meet  tiie  definition  of  an 
extended  care  facility  an  institution  (or  a 
distinct  part  of  an  institution)  must  have  an 
agreement  with  a  hospital  for  the  timely 
transfer  of  patients  and  medical  and  other 
information  about  patients  or  be  under  com- 
mon control  with  a  participating  hospital, 
and  (a)  primarily  provide  skilled  nursing 
care  for  patients  requiring  planned  medical 
or  nursing  care,  or  rehabilitation  services, 
(b)  have  medical  policies  established  (and 
with  provision  for  review  of  these  policies) 
by  a  professional  group  (including  one  or 
more  phylslclans  and  one  or  more  registered 
professional  nurses),  (c)  have  a  physician,  a 
registered  professional  nurse,  or  a  medical 
staff  responsible  for  the  execution  of  such 
policies,  (d)  have  a  requirement  that  every 
patient  be  under  a  physician's  care  and  pro- 
vide for  another  phj-slcian  to  be  available  In 
emergencies  when  tke  patient's  physician  is 
not  available,  (e)  nxaintain  clinical  records, 
(f)  provide  24-hour  nursing  services  suffi- 
cient to  meet  nursing  needs  in  accordance 
with  the  policies  developed  as  provided  in 
(b)  and  have  at  least  one  registered  profes- 
sional nurse  employed  full  time,  (g)  provide 
appropriate  methods  and  procedures  for  dis- 
pensing and  administering  drugs  and  biologi- 
cals,  (h)  have  in  effect  a  utilization  review 
plan,  and  (1)  be  licensed  or  otherwise  be 
approved  as  required  under  applicable  local 
law.  Extended  care  facilities  must  also  meet 
such  conditions  essential  to  health  and  safety 
as  may  be  found  necessary.  The  requirement 
that  an  extended  care  facility  have  a  trans- 
fer agreement  with  a  hospital — for  the 
timely  transfer  of  patients  and  the  timely 
Interchange  of  medical  and  other  informa- 
tion about  patients  transferred  between  the 
institutions — would  help  to  assure  the  proper 
level  of  care  as  the  patient's  needs  change. 

These  conditions  describe  the  essential  ele- 
ments necessary  for  an  Institutional  setting 
In  which  high-quality  convalescent  and  re- 
habilitative care  can  be  furnished  to  patients 
who  have  passed  the  acute  stage  of  their 
illness.  The  proposed  program  is  not  in- 
tended to  cover  services  furnished  in  nursing 
homes  generally,  many  of  which  are  oriented 
not  to  curing  or  rehabilitating  the  patient 
but  to  giving  him  custodial  care. 

Requirement  for  review  of  utilization  of 
services:  The  utilization  review  plan  re- 
quired for  participation  in  the  program  by 
hospitals  and  extended  care  facilities  must 
provide  for  a  review  of  admissions  to  the 
institution,  length  of  stays,  and  the  medical 
necessity  for  services  provided  as  well  as  the 
efficient  use  of  services  and  facilities.  Such 
a  review  must  be  made  in  each  case  within 
1  week  following  the  21st  day  of  each 
period  of  continuous  hospitalization,  and 
subsequently  at  such  intervals  as  may 
be  specified  in  regulations.  In  the  case  of  ad- 
missions to  extended  care  facilities,  the  re- 
view must  be  made  at  such  intervals  as  may 
be  specified  in  regulations.  In  the  event 
of  an  unfavorable  finding  the  review  group 
must  notify  the  attending  physician  of  its 
findings  and  provide  an  opportunity  for  con- 
sultation between  the  committee  and  the 
physicians. 

These  provisions  with  respect  to  utilization 
review  mechanisms  follow  the  kind  of  recom- 
mendations for  utilization  review  that  have 
been  made  by  private  study  groups.  State  and 
National  medical  societies,  and  State  agencies. 
The  utilization  review  requirement  In  the 
bill  provides  that  not  only  would  hospital 
and  extended  care  facility  staff  reviews  meet 
the  requirement  but  other  phyiscian  review 
arrangements  outside  the  hospital  or  ex- 
tended care  faciUty  would  be  acceptable  for 
purposes  of  the  program  as  well.  The  pro- 
posal provides  specifically  that  the  reviews 
could  be  carried  out  by  a  group  established 
by  the  local  medical  society.  Furthermore, 
if  and  when  the  Joint  commission  Includes  a 
utilization  re/lew  requirement  for  accredi- 


tation, accreditation  by  the  Joint  commission 
could  be  accepted  by  the  secretary  as  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  a  hospital  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law. 

Conditions  for  participation  of  home 
health  agencies:  To  meet  the  definition  of  a 
home  health  agency  an  organization  must 
(a)  be  a  public  agency  or  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization exempt  from  Federal  taxation  under 
section  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  (b)  be  primarily  engaged  in  providing 
skilled  nursing  or  other  therapeutic  services, 
(c)  have  medical  policies  established  by  a 
professional  group  (including  one  or  more 
physicians  and  one  or  mare  registered  pro- 
fessional nurses)  to  govern  these  services  and 
provide  for  supervision  of  these  services  by 
a  physician  or  a  registered  professional 
nurse,  (d)  maintain  clinical  records,  and  (e) 
be  licensed  or  approved  under  applicable 
local  law.  As  in  the  case  of  hospitals  and 
extended  care  facilities,  home  he.Tlth  agencies 
would  also  have  to  meet  fVirther  conditions, 
to  the  extent  these  conditions  are  found  nec- 
essary in  the  interest  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  patients. 

Home  health  services  covered:  The  condi- 
tions for  participation  of  home  health  agen- 
cies are  designed  primarily  to  provide  assur- 
ance that  agencies  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram are  basically  suppliers  of  health 
services.  The  proposal  would  cover  visiting 
nurse  organizations  as  well  as  agencies  spe- 
cifically established  to  provide  a  wide  range 
of  organized  home  health  services.  The  pro- 
vision of  services  under  such  agencies  is  now 
only  In  the  initial  stage  of  development. 
The  services  covered  are  based  on  the  prac- 
tices of  the  agencies  now  in  existence  which 
furnish  a  broad  jange  of  organized  home 
health  services  which  may  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  continued  hospital  care.  These 
agencies,  while  few  and  generally  of  recent 
origin,  have  established  excellent  records  of 
operation  so  that  it  seems  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect new  providers  of  sertices  to  adopt  the 
pattern  of  organization  found  successful 
thus  far.  These  home  hetilth  service  agen- 
cies offer  primarily  visiting  nurse  services  but 
many  offer  other  therapeutic  services. 
Payment  to  providers 

The  provisions  for  paying  for  covered  serv- 
ices follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association — that  is.  pay- 
ments to  providers  of  service  would  t>e  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  reasonable  cost  of  serv- 
ices furnished.  The  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  develop  a  method  or  methods  of 
determining  costs  and  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment on  a  per  diem,  per  unit,  per  capita. 
or  other  basis,  as  most  appropriate  under  the 
circumstances.  The  principles  for  reim- 
bursing hospitals  developed  by  the  American 
Hospital  Association  provide  a  basis  for  de- 
termining how  costs  should  be  computed. 
However,  since  the  elements  of  cost  are,  to 
some  extent,  different  for  different  types  of 
providers  of  health  services — for  example, 
hospitals  as  contrasted  to  extended  care  fa- 
cilities— a  number  of  alternative  methods  of 
computing  costs  are  permitted  so  th.it  varia- 
tion in  practices  may  be  taken  into  account. 
In  computing  reimbursement  on  a  rea.son- 
able  cost  basis,  the  program  would  bo  follow- 
ing practices  with  respect  to  reasonable  cost 
reimbursement  already  well  established  and 
accepted  by  hospitals  in  their  dealings  with 
other  Federal  and  State  programs  and  with 
Blue  Cross. 

Exclusion  of  Federal  hospitals 
No  payment  would  be  made  to  a  Federal 
hospital,  except  for  emergency  services,  un- 
less it  is  providing  services  to  the  public  gen- 
erally as  a  community  hoepltal — a  rare  sit- 
uation, but  the  exclusion  of  such  institu- 
tions would  be  a  hardship  to  beneficiaries  in 
the  localities  involved.  Also,  payment  would 
not  be  made  to  any  provider  for  services  it 
is  obligated  to  render  at  public  expense  under 
Federal  law  or  contract.     Tlie  purpose  of  this 


exclusion  is  to  assure  that  Federal  hospit;;ls 
would  not  be  used  to  furnish  care  under  the 
program  as  well  as  to  avoid  pajTnent  :.,r 
services  which  are  furnished  under  other 
Government  programs  to  veterans,  military 
personnel,  etc.  Furthermore,  this  exclusion 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  future  need 
for  Federal  hospitals  for  veterans  and  retired 
members  of  the  armed  forces  and  place  m..re 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  voluntary  hospu.ils 
for  their  care. 

Emergency  services 

Payment  could  be  made  to  nonpartlcipat- 
ing  hospitals  for  emergency  Inpatient  hos- 
pital services — or  emergency  outpatient  dint;- 
nostic  service — if  the  hospital  agrees  not  to 
make  any  charges  to  the  beneficiary  with  re- 
spect to  the  emergency  services  for  which 
payment  is  provided.  The  proposal  does  i.ot 
cover  use  of  the  emergency  ward  for  out- 
patient purposes  except  where  the  diagnostic 
service  provision,  subject  to  a  deductible 
applies. 

Agreements  by  providers 
Any  eligible  provider  may  participate  in  the 
proposed  program  if  it  files  an  agreement  not 
to  charge  any  beneficiary  for  covered  services 
and  to  make  adequate  provision  for  refund 
of  erroneous  charges.  Of  course,  a  provider 
could  bill  a  beneficiary  for  the  amount  of  the 
deductible,  and  for  the  portion  of  the  charc'e 
for  expensive  accommodations  or  services 
supplied  at  the  patient's  request  and  not  p  id 
for  under  the  proposal. 

An  agreement  may  be  terminated  by  either 
the  provider  of  service  or  the  Secretarv'  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  'sec- 
retary may  terminate  an  agreement  onlv  if 
the  provider  (a)  does  not  comply  with  t'^e 
provisions  of  law  or  the  agreement  (b)  "is 
no  longer  eligible  to  participate,  or  (c)  f.uls 
to  provide  data  to  determine  benefit  eligibil- 
ity or  costs  of  services,  or  refuses  access  to 
financial  records  for  verification  of  bills. 
Admi?iistratio7i 

As  in  the  case  of  other  benefits  under  -he 
social  security  system,  overall  responsibi'i'iv 
for  administration  of  the  hospital  and  relaied 
benefits  would  rest  with  the  Secretarv  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Similar  re- 
sponsibility for  railroad  retirement  anrui- 
tant5  rests  with  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board.  Agreements  by  hospitals  and  other 
providers  with  the  Secretary  would  be  m.icie 
on  behalf  of  both  the  Secretary  and  the 
Board. 

The  proposal  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Advisory  Council  to  advise  \he 
Secretary  on  administrative  policy  matter^ 
The  Advisory  Council,  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, would  consist  of  a  chairman  and  15 
niembers  who  are  not  otherwise  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government.  To  assure  n  p- 
resentation  of  the  health  professions,  the 
membership  of  the  Advisory  Council  woijid 
mclude  persons  outstanding  in  hospital  or 
other  health  activities. 

Tlie  Secretary  would  also  be  required  Vi 
consult  with  appropriate  State  agencie-s  -a- 
tional  and  State  associations  of  provider-  of 
service,  and  recognized  national  accrediting 
bodies.  These  efforts  would  be  espect;;Ilv 
oriented  to  the  development  of  policies  op- 
erational procedures  and  administrative  :-.r- 
r.-.ngements  of  mutual  satisfaction  to  all 
parties  interested  in  the  program  Tliis  con- 
sultation at  the  local  and  national  level 
would  also  provide  additional  assurance  that 
varying  conditions  of  local  and  natiuial 
iignificance  are  taken  into  account. 
Role  of  the  States 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  ?'  le 
agencies  to  perform  certain  administrat.ve 
functions.  It  is  expected  that  the  Secre'iry 
would  exercise  this  authority  fully,  and  i: 
is  believed  that  all  States  would  be  wil'.ing 
and  able  to  assume  these  responsibilities. 
State  agencies  would  be  used  in: 
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(a)  determining  whether  and  certifying 
to  the  Secretary  that  a  provider  meets  condi- 
tions for  participation  in  the  program; 

(b)  rendering  consultative  services  to  pro- 
viders to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  condi- 
tions for  pajticlpatlon,  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  necessary  fiscal  records  and  in 
providing  information  necessary  to  derive 
operating  costs  so  as  to  determine  amounts  to 
be  paid  for  the  provider's  services; 

(c)  rendering  consvritative  services  to  pro- 
viders and  medical  societies  to  assist  In  the 
establishment  and  testing  of  utilization  re- 
view plans  and  procedures. 

State  agencies  would  be  reimbursed  for  the 
rests  of  activities  they  perform  in  the  pro- 
<;r.im.  As  in  the  cooperative  arrangements 
With  State  agencies  in  the  social  security  dis- 
.ibility  program,  reimbiu-sement  to  State 
a.,encies  for  hospital  Insurance  benefits  ac- 
U'.ities  would  meet  the  agency's  related  costs 
of  administrative  overhead  as  well  as  of  staff. 
In  recognition  of  the  need  for  coordination  of 
tlie  various  programs  in  the  States  that  have 
tJ  do  with  pasmient  for  health  care,  quality 
of  care,  and  the  distribution  of  health  serv- 
ives  and  facilities,  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  State  agency's 
costs  attributable  to  planning  and  other 
etl^orts  directed  toward  the  coordination  of 
tlie  agency's  activities  un^er  the  proposed 
program. 

What  Is  contemplated  in  administration  of 
the  Insurance  program  is  a  Federal-State  re- 
lationship under  which  each  governmental 
entity  performs  those  functions  for  which  it 
is  best  equipped  and  most  appropriately 
suited.  State  governments  license  health 
facilities  and  State  public  health  authori- 
ues  genereally  Inspect  these  facilities  to  de- 
termine whether  they  are  conforming  with 
the  requirements  of  the  State  licensure  law. 
I;i  addition.  State  programs  purchase  care 
from  providers  of  health  services.  On  the 
basis  of  experience  and  function.  State  agen- 
cies would  assist  the  Federal  Government  in 
determining  which  providers  of  health  serv- 
ices coiiform  to  prescribed  conditions  lor 
ivtrticipatlon.  Furthermore,  where  an  In- 
siitutlon  or  organization  that  has  not  yet 
t;ualified  needs  consultative  services  in  or- 
der to  determine  what  steps  may  be  appro- 
priately taken  to  permit  qualification,  such 
consultative  services  would  be  furnished  by 
The  State  health  or  other  apropriate  State 
.  qency.  Other  types  of  consultative  services 
closely  related  to  conditions  of  the  hospital 
i.enefitB  program  or  similarly  related  to  State 
i-rograms  and  requirements  should  logically 
be  provided  for  or  coordinated  in  the  Suite 
agency.  There  may.  of  course,  be  situations 
where  a  State  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  per- 
form some  or  all  of  these  certifications  and 
oonsultative  services.  In  any  such  situation, 
the  Secretary  will  have  to  make  other  pro- 

■  isions  to  carry  on  these  activities. 

Role  of  private  organizations 
The  proposal  would  provide  the  opportu- 
iiity  for  considerable  participation  by  pri- 

■  tte  organizations  in  the  administration  of 
I  lie  program.  Groups  of  providers,  or  asso- 
'  .ations  of  providers  on  behalf  of  their  mem- 
i.ers,  would  be  permitted  to  designate  a  pri- 
•  ite  organization  to  act  as  an  Intermediary 
iietween  themselves  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  designated  organization  would 
determine  the  amounts  of  payments  due 
upon  presentation  of  provider  bills  and  make 
>ich  payments.     In  addition,  such  organi- 

itions  could  be  authorized,  to  the  extent 
the  Secretary  considers  it  advantageous,  to 
perform  other  related  functions  such  as  au- 
cjiting  provider  records  and  assisting  in  the 
.  ppllcatlon  of  utilization  safeguards.     Such 

tivities  are  likely  to  prove  advantageous 
••'.here  private  organizations  have  developed 
txperience  and  skill  In  these  activities.  The 
'  Government  would  provide  advances  of 
:  mds  to  such  organizations  for  purposes  of 
benefit  pajrments  and  as  a  working  fund  for 


administrative  expenses,  subject  to  account 
and  settlement  on  a  cost-lncvirred  basis. 

The  principle  advantage  hospitals  and 
other  providers  of  services  would  find  in  an 
arrangement  of  this  sort  would  be  that  the 
policies  and  procedures  of  the  Federal  pro- 
gram would  be  applied  by  the  same  private 
organizations  which  administer  the  existing 
health  Insurance  programs  from  which  pro- 
viders now  receive  payments.  The  participa- 
tion of  Blue  Cross  plans  and  similar  third- 
party  organizations  would  have  advantages 
that  go  beyond  the  benefits  derived  from 
their  experience  in  dealing  with  various 
types  of  providers  of  services.  Such  private 
organizations  serving  as  intermediaries  be- 
tween the  Goverrmient  and  the  providers, 
wotild  reduce  the  concern  expressed  by  some 
people  that  the  Federal  Government  might 
try  to  interfere  in  hospital  affairs. 

Complementary  private  insurance 

A  guiding  principle  In  the  formulation  of 
the  program  is  the  desirability  of  encourag- 
ing private  Insurance  to  play  the  same  com- 
plementary role  to  hospital  insurance  for  the 
aged  under  social  security  that  it  has  played 
under  the  retirement,  death,  and  disability 
benefit  provisions  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. It  was  In  part  because  of  this  princi- 
ple that  the  decision  was  made  to  provide 
a  program  oriented  toward  meeting  only  the 
major  costs  of  hospitalization.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  with  social  security  providing 
basic  protection  of  this  form  beneficiaries 
would  obtain  additional  private  supplemen- 
tary protection  and  private  carriers  would 
seek  to  provide  such  protection.  While  the 
hospital  insurance  protection  that  would  be 
provided  by  social  security  would  be  signif- 
icant and  substantial,  it  would  not  cover  all 
of  the  health  costs  that  are  capable  of  being 
insured  against. 

The  bill,  therefore,  authorizes  the  creation 
of  nonprofit  associations  of  private  Insurers 
to  develop  and  offer  for  sale  to  aged  persons 
health  benefit  plans  covering  costs  not  met 
imder  the  Government  program — specifically 
plans  covering  most  of  the  costs  of  physicians 
services.  These  activities  of  private  Insurers 
would  be  exempt  from  Federal  and  State 
antitrust  laws. 

Financing 

Tlie  hospital  Insurance  program  would  be 
financed  by  allocating  0.60  percent  of  taxable 
wages  paid  In  1966;  0.76  percent  of  taxable 
wages  paid  In  1967  and  1968:  and  0.90  per- 
cent of  taxable  wages  paid  thereafter,  to  a 
special  hospital  Insurance  trust  fund  that 
would  be  established  for  the  program.  Al- 
locations of  0.45,  0.57  and  0.675  percent  of 
self-employment  income  taxable  under  social 
security  would  be  made,  respectively,  in  the 
t.ixable  years  1966,  1967-68.  and  1969  and 
thereafter. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  cost 
of  the  hospital  Insurance  program  to  the 
employee  in  1969  and  thereafter:  A  worker 
earning  $3,000  would  pay  $13.50  a  year;  one 
earning  $4,800  would  pay  $21,60  a  year;  and 
a  worker  earning  $5.j00  a  year,  the  maximum 
earnings  subject  to  contributions  under  the 
bill,  would  pay  $25.20  a  year. 

Tl;e  cost  of  the  benefits  for  persons  not 
insured  under  the  social  security  or  railroad 
retirement  systems  would  be  borne  by  gen- 
eral revenue  of  the  Treasury. 

Separate  trust  fund:  Under  the  proposal 
there  would  be  a  separate  trust  fund  for  the 
hospital  insurance  program,  in  addition  to 
tlie  present  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
trust  fund  and  the  disability  insurance  trust 
fund.  Under  the  proposed  law,  hospital  in- 
surance benefits  could  be  paid  only  from  the 
hospital  insurance  trust  fund,  just  as  under 
present  law  disability  insurance  benefits  can 
be  paid  only  from  the  disability  Insurance 
trust  fund. 

The  Income  to  the  ho.spital  insurance  trust 
fund  is  estimated  actuarially  to  meet  the 
costs  into  the  indefinite  future.     Estimated 


contribution  income  to  the  new  trust  fund 
for  1967  (the  first  year  of  the  program's  full 
operation)  would  total  $1.98  billion  and  esti- 
mated expenses  $1.78  billion.  Payments 
made  on  behalf  of  persons  who  are  not  eli- 
gible for  social  security  or  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  would  be  made  from  the  trust 
fund  but  the  fund  would  be  fully  reimbursed 
for  all  costs  Involved  in  such  payments  from 
general  revenue  of  the  Treasury. 

Effective  dates 
Benefits  would  be  payable  for  covered  hos- 
pital and  related  health  services  furnished 
beginning  July  1.  1966.  except  for  post-hospi- 
tal extended  care,  for  which  the  effective  date 
would  be  January  1.  1967.  The  allocations  to 
the  hospital  Insurance  fund  from  social  secu- 
rity contributions  would  begin  in  1966.  The 
allocation  for  1966  would  enable  a  fund  to  be 
built  up  before  benefits  become  payable. 

III.  SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  PROVISIONS  OF  "HOSPI- 
TAL INSURANCE,  SOCIAL  SECURITT,  AND  PtTBLIC 
ASSISTANCE  AMENDMENTS  OF   1965" 

A.  Hospital  insurance  for  the  aged 

1.  Eligibles: 

(a)  Persons  age  65  and  over  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
benefits  (numbering  about  16%  million). 

(b)  Other  persons  who  are  age  66  and 
over  (about  2  million)  cm-  who  will  reach  age 
65  within  the  next  few  years,  but  with  the 
cost  for  them  being  paid  from  general  rev- 
enues. 

2.  Benefits  (payable  July  1,  1966,  except 
for  extended  care ) : 

( a )  Hospital  Inpatient  services  for  60  days 
In  a  benefit  period,  with  a  "deductible"  of 
the  national  average  cost  of  1  day  of  care 
to  be  paid  by  the  patient. 

(b)  Post-hospital  extended  care  (In  a  fa- 
cility having  an  arrangement  with  a  hospital 
for  timely  transfer  of  patients  and  medical 
information  about  patients)  for  60  days  in 
a  benefit  period.  The  services  would  be  cov- 
ered only  in  the  case  of  transfer  from  a  hos- 
pital.    (Effective  January  1,  1967.) 

(c)  Home  health  services  (such  as  a  visit- 
ing nurse)  up  to  240  visits  a  year. 

(d)  Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  serv- 
ices (such  as  X-ray  and  laboratory  services) 
with  a  deductible  for  services  In  any  one 
month,  equal  to  one-half  of  the  deductible 
for  Inpatient  hospital  services,  to  be  paid  bj 
the  patient. 

3.  Financing: 

( a  1  A  completely  separate  hospital  In- 
surance trust  fund  established  In  the  Treas- 
ury: This  trust  fund  would  be  separate  from 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust 
fund  and  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund. 

An  earmarked  allocation  from  the  social 
security  contributions  would  be  made  to  the 
separate  hospital  insurance  fund. 

(b)  Allocations  to  the  fund:  Amounts 
equal  to  the  following  percentages  of  earn- 
ings would  be  allocated  to  this  separate 
fund: 
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The  allocation  for  1966  would  enable  a  fund 
to  be  built  up  before  benefits  became  pay- 
able. It  is  estimated  that  the  fund  would  bo 
about  $600  million  as  of  July   1,  1966. 

(c)  Actuarial  status  of  the  fund:  The  al- 
location of  contributions  provided  In  the 
bill  have  been  determined  by  the  Chief  Actu- 
ary of  the  Social  Security  Administration  to 
be  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  costs  of  the 
benefits  (and  administration)  for  persona 
entitled  to  social  security  benefits.    The  ac- 
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tuarial  estimates  are  based  on  the  assump- 
tions recommended  by  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Social  Security  that  hospital  costs  will 
continue  to  rise  faster  than  earnings  tor 
the  next  10  years. 

(d)  Illustrative  costs.  The  amount  allo- 
cated during  1967-68  and  during  1969  and 
later  years  for  hospital  Insurance — 0.38  of  1 
percent  and  0.45  of  1  percent,  respectively, 
on  the  employee — amounts  to  the  following 
for  employees  earning  the  annual  amounts 
shown : 


Hospital 

insurance 

1967-68 

cost 

Annual 

earnings 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Anniiuliy 

$4.000... 

I 

$0.20 
.35 
.37 
.41 

$1.27 
1.  52 
1..1S 
1.77 

$l.=i.-20 
IS.  24 

-   

19.00 
21.28 

1969 

AND 

WTEB 

$4,000 .. 

$4,800        



$0.35 
.42 
.43 

.48 

$1.50 
1.80 
1.88 
2.10 

$1<«.00 
21.  60 

$.1,000 

$.\600 

1 

•-'2.  ,tO 
25.  -20 

4.  Administration: 

By  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  through  the  social  security  prograni. 
Hospitals  could  elect  to  be  represented  by  a 
private  organization  (such  as  Blue  Cross)  to 
negotiate  their  contracts.  The  Secretary 
could  also  delegate  to  such  organization  the 
functions  of  receiving  payments  from  the 
social  security  program. 

Payments  would  be  made  to  hospitals  and 
other  providers  of  services  on  a  cost  basis. 
The  cost  of  hospital  services  would  be  based 
on  semiprivate  accommodations  (2,  3,  or  4 
bedrooms) . 

5.  Complementary  private  insurance : 

The  bill  Includes  the  Javlts  amendment 
(modified  somewhat)  to  authorize  creation 
of  an  association  of  private  insurance  car- 
riers to  sell,  on  a  nonprofit  basis,  approved 
policies  covering  health  costs  not  covered 
under  the  social  security  plan.  Participating 
carriers    would    be    exempt    from    antitrust 

IllWS. 

B.  Social  security  amendments 

1.  A  7-percent  benefit  increase  to  the  20 
million  social  security  beneficiaries  equal  to 
about  $1.3  billion  a  year;  the  same  increase 
over  present  law  would  be  given  to  those  who 
become  beneficiaries  in  the  future.  The 
minimum  primary  benefit  would  thereby  be 
increased  from  $40  per  month  at  present  to 
$42.80;  the  maximum  from  $127  to  $135.90. 
The  average  primary  benefit,  which  is  cur- 
rently about  $77.50.  would  be  increased  to 
about  $83. 

2.  Benefit  Increases  would  be  paid  retro- 
actively to  January  1,  1965.  If  the  law  is 
enacted  in  June  1965,  this  would  result  in 
retroactive  payments  of  about  $750  million 
in  the  fall  of  1965. 

3.  The  maximum  annual  earnings  on 
which  taxes  and  benefits  are  computed  would 
be  increased  from  $4,800  to  $5,600  a  year, 
effective  January  1,  1966.  The  maximum 
primary  benefit  would  thereby  be  further  in- 
creased to  $149.90  and  maximum  benefit  for 
a  family  would  be  Increased  from  $254  at 
present  to  $312. 

4.  The  social  security  contribution  sched- 
ule (combined  for  social  security  and  hospital 
benefits)  would  be  changed  to  be  ajs  follows: 


C.  Welfare  amendments 
The  public  assistance  titles  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  would  be  amended  as  follows: 

1.  The  Federal  share  under  all  State  public 
assistance  programs  is  increased  a  little  more 
than  $2.50  a  month  for  the  needy  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  and  about  $1.25  for  needy  chil- 
dren effective  January  1,  1966.  Cost:  from 
general  revenues,  for  the  last  6  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  1966,  about  $75  million. 

2.  Federal  funds  to  the  States  would  be 
authorized  for  aid  for  tlie  needy  aged  in 
mental  or  tviberculosis  institutions.  Cost: 
about  $38  million  from  general  revenues  for 
the  last  6  months  of  fiscal  year  1966. 

3.  Earned  income  to  the  needy  aged  which 
is  disregarded  is  Increased  slightly.  Cost: 
about  one-half  million  dollars  for  fiscal  year 
1966  from  general  revenues. 

4.  Amendment  to  Kerr-Mills  program  re- 
lating to  the  Federal  share  being  paid  for 
both  cash  and  medical  services  to  needy  aged 
in  the  first  and  last  month  of  care  in  a  medi- 
cal institution.  Cost;  $1  million  in  fiscal 
year  1966  from  general  revenues. 


^  efir 

(In  percent] 

Employer 

Employee          Self- 
employed 

I'tti*".  ti7.  ,  -  --      

I'.HkS  70     

ly7l  and  after... 

4.25 
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4.25 

6.0 

fi.3 

0.4 
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5.  Self-employed  physicians  and  tips  are 
covered. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF        j 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1965 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride 
and  pleasure  that  I  insert  into  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  Ti-aveler  of  Mon- 
day, February  1,  1965,  regarding  my  close 
personal  friend,  Herbert  Abramson,  of 
Newton,  Mass. 

Last  Sunday,  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  Herb 
was  announced  the  winner  of  the  1965 
Saturday  Evening  Post  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Quality  Dealer  Award  from  a  group 
of  22  finalists  from  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

This  is  a  tremendous  honor  as  well  as 
splendid  recognition  of  the  talents  of 
this  dedicated  yoimg  American  and  I  am 
more  than  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  the  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  bere  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives : 

Herbert  A.  Abramson  of  Newton:  Atrro 
Dealer  of  Year 

(By  John  A.  Rooney) 

Las  Vegas.  Nev. — A  Newton  man  was  an- 
nounced as  the  winner  of  the  1965  Saturday 
Evening  Post  Benjamin  FYanklin  Quality 
Dealer  Award,  Sunday. 

Herbert  A.  Abramson,  34,  president  of  Sil- 
ver Lake  Motors,  Inc..  Newton,  became  the 
first  New  Englander  and  the  youngest  dealer 
ever  to  be  so  honored. 

He  was  selected  "Automobile  Dealer  of  the 
Year"  at  the  48th  anniial  convention  of  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers  Association,  in 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Jess  L.  Ballew,  Post  publisher,  presented 
the  coveted  Benjamin  FYanklin  Award  for 
his  outstanding  qualitlas  in  citizenship, 
community  service,  and  contributions  to  the 
industry. 

He  was  named  from  a  group  of  22  finalists 
from,  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  award  is  sponsored  by  the  Saturday 
Evening  Po6t  In  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Automobile  Dealers  Association,  and 


the  Automotive  Trade  Association  Managers. 

The  purpose  of  the  competition  is  to  focus 
attention  on  the  great  majority  of  the  Na- 
tion's new  automobile  dealers,  who  are  e-'ra- 
cal,  fair  dealing,  and  highly  respecte<l  lor 
their  community  efiforts. 

Abramson,  who  attended  Boston  Univer- 
sity's College  of  Business  Administration  ;;:i!: 
Harvard  Evening  School,  started  as  a  jui:.  r 
salesman    with    a    dealership    in    1948 
worked  his  way  up  to  manager. 

He  is  a  founder  of  the  United  Cereh:,  ; 
Palsy  Foundation  of  Massachusetts,  foimaer 
and  twice  president  of  the  New  Ene:'.;pc! 
Kidney  Disease  Foundation  and  a  fon;;4r 
vice  president  of  the  Boston  University  Li- 
brary Fund. 

He  is  active  in  the  Combined  Jewish  Ap- 
peal, the  Boston  Children's  Hospital  M"^!;- 
cal  Center  Building  Fund  campaign.  ..:.(i 
presently  is  a  trustee  of  the  Massachu.'icTu 
Memorial  Hospital,  and  a  member  of  'he 
Massachusetts  Highway  Safety  Cominrce 
and  the  Governor's  consumer  council. 

He  is  treasurer  and  a  founder  of  the  Grc.  :- 
er  Boston  Automobile  Association,  fouiuier 
and  first  president  of  the  only  autonit-ive 
lodge  of  B'nal  B'rith.  His  other  affiliation."; 
are:  former  vice  president,  New  Eng'.;;:iCi 
Advisory  Council  of  Chrysler  Corp.  and  di- 
rector of  the  Dodge  Retail  Selling  Asso-  :;,- 
tion. 

The  Newton  Junior  Chamber  of  Comn.eice 
named  him  its  "Outstanding  Man  of  The 
Year"  in  1963,  and  he  also  received  the  N',.- 
tional  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce's  D:<- 
tmguished  Service  Award. 

Among  those  who  acclaimed  his  coniiV.u- 
nity  efforts  were:  Senator  Edwabd  M.  Ki  .x- 
NEDY.  House  Speaker  John  McCormack.  :"  r- 
mer  Gov.  Endicott  Peabody,  Mayor  Do:,  /.i 
L.  Gibbs  of  Newton,  Congressman  Tho  :•.- 
P.  0'NEn,L,  Jr.,  Boston  University  Presicv  :ii 
Harold  Case,  and  Edward  Gallagher,  execi- 
tlve  director  of  the  Boston  Better  Busii.'.-.. 
Bureau. 

Abramson.  who  opened  his  firm  in  IfOO. 
Is  married  to  tlie  former  Harriet  Benson  if 
Newton.    They  have  one  son,  Warren. 


Plight  of  Uncommon  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICHIGAIt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Monday,  January  4, 1965 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speak  r. 
the  Ingham  County,  Mich.,  News  ha?  I 
feel,  pointed  out  a  valuable  lesson  to  a:  v 
who  would  place  security  above  freed'  .: 
in  its  January  27,  1965,  editorial,  "Pli  '. 
of  Uncommon  Man." 

I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues  note  thi^ 
view,  since  it  illustrates  graphically  t:.r 
heritage  of  our  past  which  has  spn  :  -' 
from  uncommon,  rather  than  comm  • 
men.    By  inserting  this  editorial  in  i'..^ 
Record,    under    unanimous    consent.    I 
wish  to  associate  myself  and,  I  am  su 
many  colleagues  with  the  view  that  ■  ■ 
must  not  permit  the  "uncommon  desi: 
for  individual  freedom  to  vanish  unci'  r 
the   conformity  which  would  deny  .-^l 
men  the  choice  over  their  own  destiny 
Plight  of  Uncommon  Man 

President  Johnson  sent  his  budget  n.    - 
sage  to  Congress  this  week.     In   it  he   !  -■ 
everything  for  the  common  man  ill  the  Gr* 
Society  he  talks  so  much  about. 

There  isn't  much  there  for  the  uncomii.  ■ 
man,  though,  except  conformity  and  hlg!  ■ " 
taxes. 


Whether  the  builders  of  the  Great  Society 
7f  ulize  it  or  not  ttiere  are  still  a  great  many 
r.iifommon  men — ^men  who  want  to  have 
s.>mething  to  say  about  their  own  destiny, 
xheir  own  personal  Great  Society,  their  own 
fiiiciiicial  fortunes,  their  own  provisions  for 
th.eir  families,  their  cwn  provisions  for  their 
c'.d  v.ge,  their  own  provisions  for  food,  shel- 
ter, and  clothing. 

The  United  States  was  not  formed  by  or 
.'or  uncommon  men.  Washington,  Jefferson. 
Lincoln,  Jackson,  and  all  the  other  great 
heroes  out  of  our  past  were  not  common 
men.  The  patriots  who  fought  the  British. 
the  rugged  new  country,  the  Indians,  and 
the  elements  to  establish  the  United  States 
were  not  conimon  men.  They  were  uncom- 
mon men  with  an  uncommon  desire  to  estab- 
Ush  a  home  in  a  land  of  individual  freedom. 

We  have  lost  that  desire  for  individual 
frecciom.  Now  it  is  individual  security  at 
i\\e  expense  of  Individual  freedom. 

Tv>day  Americans  have  a  passion  to  be  kept 
from  womb  to  tomb  or  at  least  it  seems  that 
wuy  to  the  people  we  send  to  Washington. 


Congressional  Responsibility  for  the 
Common  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, February  1,  1965,  during  the  or- 
ganizational meeting  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ict  t.  Committee,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
mun  from  South  Carolina,  the  Honorable 
L.  Mendel  Rivers,  in  his  first  remarks  as 
ne'A'  chairman  of  that  committee,  out- 
liiied  his  views  as  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  in  carrying  out  the  congres- 
sional mandate  that  the  Congress  shall 
provide  for  the  common  defense  of  the 
United  States.  In  my  opinion,  I  think 
it  i.s  one  of  the  most  monumental  state- 
ments made  in  25  years  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  on  congressional 
committees  connected  with  our  armed 
se;-vices. 

Mr.  Rivers'  remarks  referred  to  the  in- 
to ;rity  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  Its  responsibility  as  far  as  the 
militaiT  stioicture  of  this  country  is  con- 
cerned. 

There  are  those,  for  good  or  other  rea- 
soiis,  who  do  not  believe  in  the  necessity 
of  a  Congress.  There  are  those  who 
tv.  i.st  words  and  circumvent  the  intent  of 
Ihi.s  Congress,  continually  flout  the  words 
of  the  law  in  our  faces  and  take  the  law 
unto  themselves,  denying — by  their  ac- 
tions— the  hearthstone  of  our  Nation, 
^!iat  it  is  a  country  of  law  and  not  of  men. 
T!;cy  take  unto  themselves  a  power  which 
thoy  do  not  have  by  law. 

I  do  not  blame  them.  I  blame  the 
Congress,  I  blame  us,  for  not  exercising 
our  responsibility  and  not  performing  our 
ciuty  to  see  that  we  protect  our  rights. 

But  if  this  continues,  this  Nation  is 
sone.  The  tyranny  of  the  majority  is 
:u.^t  as  vicious  as  the  tyranny  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

In  the  months  to  come,  I  am  sure  this 
committee  will  have  the  opportimlty  un- 


der the  leadership  of  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
to  prove  to  this  Nation  that  we  will  dis- 
charge our  resixwislbUity  as  written  in 
the  Constitution,  and  that  this  commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  are  not  creatures  of 
an  agency  or  a  department  but  that  the 
department  is  our  creature  and  it  is  ours 
to  direct  and  guide. 

I  think  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Rivers  should  ser\'e  as  a  warning  to  those 
l>eople  who  persist  and  insist  that  they 
do  not  need  Congress.  They  must  come 
to  Congress  and  they  must  get  the  Con- 
gress approval  before  any  action  can  be 
carried  into  operation. 

The  words  stated  by  the  new  chaiiinan 
of  the  Aimed  Services  Committee  are  just 
as  solemn  as  the  words  that  were  said 
and  discussed  in  Independence  Hall  in 
PhiladelpMa  before  the  Declai-ation  of 
Independence  was  written  and  pro- 
claimed to  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  remarks  made 
by  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers  at 
the  organizational  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  commend  them  to  each  of 
my  colleagues: 

The  Chairman.  Members  of  the  committee, 
for  many  years,  like  many  of  you.  I  have 
listened  to  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  our 
era,  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  address  the 
members  as  he  presided  over  this  committee 
at  the  opening  of  each  new  Congress. 

Today,  fate  and  fortune  transfers  this 
privileged  responsibility  to  me. 

I  am  not  sitting  here  as  a  successor  to  Carl 
Vinson.  No  one  will  really  ever  succeed  him. 
But  I  shall  do  my  best  to  fill  his  footsteps, 
and  with  your  help  some  day  I  hope  to 
achieve  some  portion  of  the  success  he  had 
attained  as  the  chairman  of  this  great  com- 
mittee. 

I  '*-ould  like  to  congratulate  each  of  you  on 
your  reelection,  or  your  election,  and  espe- 
cially do  I  congratulate  those  who  have  been 
elected  to  membership  on  this  committee. 

This  begins  the  19th  year  in  which  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  been  in 
existence. 

Prior  to  1947,  there  were  two  committees 
dealing  with  defense  matters — the  Naval  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee.  The  Armed  Services  Committee 
was  formed  as  a  result  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  and  met  for  the 
first  time  in  January  of  1947. 

We  have  more  new  members  on  this  com- 
mittee in  this  Congress  than  at  any  prior 
time  In  the  history  of  the  committee.  So  I 
trust  the  older  members  will  bear  with  me 
•while  I  discuss  some  of  the  resp)onsibillties 
and  procedures  of  the  committee. 

This  committee  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
common  defense  generally,  and  particularly 
the  size  and  composition  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  pay,  promotion,  retirement  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
strategic  and  critical  materials  for  the  com- 
mon defense;  scientific  research  and  devel- 
opment in  support  of  the  armed  services;  all 
forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations,  navy 
yards,  ammunition  depots;  air  bases,  missile 
sites,  the  fantastic  complex  of  military  com- 
munication networks;  the  procurement  of 
military  aircraft,  naval  vessels,  and  missiles; 
the  organization  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; ~the  Selective  Service  System;  and  even 
the  conservation,  development  and  use  of 
naval  petroleum  shale  and  oU  reserves. 

This  Is  a  heavy  responsibility,  gentlemen, 
but  it  is  one  we  have  never  ever  failed  to 
meet. 

While  there  Is  always  hope  that  we  will 
attain  a  world  of  genuine  peace,  nevertheless 
1  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  only  way 


we  can  guarantee  peace  is  to  be  prepared  for 
war. 

Now  there  1b  one  overriding  duty  Imposed 
upon  the  Congresft,  and  part  of  it  In  turn 
impoeed  upon  this  committee,  and  that  Is 
the  power  vested  In  the  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States  and  in  particular  the 
power,  and  thus  the  resp>onsibility  to  raise 
and  support  armies;  to  provide  and  maintain 
a  navy;  to  make  rules  for  the  government 
and  regulation  of  the  land 'and  naval  forces; 
and  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers 
that  I  have  just  mentioned. 
■  I  don't  plan  to  overlook  that  part  of  the 
Constitution. 

Now  there  is  a  duty  Imposed  upon  the  Con- 
gress, and  no  one  has  this  responsibility  but 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  committee 
will  be  operated  on  behalf  of  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  in  accordance  with  that  con- 
stitutional mandate. 

We  will  be  always  be  happy  to  receive  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  but  we  wUl  not 
hesitat*  to  initiate  our  own  legtslatlon.  ex- 
press our  own  views,  and  write  our  own  laws. 
To  do  this,  the  House  has  provided  a  mem- 
bership of  37  Members — 25  representing  the 
majority,  and  12  representing  the  minority. 
In  addition,  the  Resident  Commissioner  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  assigned  to  this  committee. 

It  is  now  my  great  privilege  to  introduce 
the  new  members  of  the  committee:  Alton 
Lennon,  North  Carolina;  William  J.  Ran- 
dall, Missouri;  G.  Ellioit  Hagan,  Georgia; 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  California;  Robert  L. 
Leggett,  California;  Donalo  J.  Iewin,  Con- 
necticut; Jed  Johnson,  Jr.,  Oklahoma; 
Frank  E.  Evans,  Colorado;  Rodney  M.  Love, 
Ohio;  Floyd  V.  Hicks,  Washington;  Hervey 
G.  Machen,  Maryland;  Speedy  O.  Long,  Loui- 
siana; E.  S.  Johnny  Walker,  New  Mexico. 

Santiago  Polanco-Abreu.  Resident  Com- 
missioner of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  welcome  each  of  you  and  again  congrat- 
ulate you  upon  your  election  to  this  com- 
mittee. 

I  know  you  have  been  told  by  others  that 
this  is  a  hard-working  committee.  That  is  an 
tinders  tatement. 

I  am  not  going  to  sit  In  Mr.  Vinson's  seat 
and  not  do  some  of  the  things  he  did. 

I  welcome  each  of  you  and  again  congratu- 
late you  on  your  election  to  this  committee. 
I  know  you  have  been  told  by  others  that 
this  is  a  hard  working  committee.  To  give 
you  an  Idea  of  the  workload  of  the  commit- 
tee, let  me  tell  you  what  the  committee  did 
in  the  last  Congress: 

The  full  committee  met  127  times;  the  leg- 
islative subcommittee  met  104  times;  other 
subcommittees  met  135  times,  for  a  total  of 
366  meetings. 

The  commute  reported  80  bills  and  resolu- 
tions to  the  House:  79  passed  the  House.  Of 
these.  2  became  private  laws;  57  became  pub- 
lic laws;  and  2  concurrent  resolutions  were 
approved;  18  House-passed  bills  were  not 
acted  upon  by  the  other  body.  And.  of 
course,  this  is  par  for  the  course. 

In  addition,  265  acquisitions  and  dispo.sal 
projects  were  referred  to  the  Real  Estate 
Subcommittee  for  consideration.  250  were 
approved;  2  disapproved,  and  4  are  pending. 
We  produced  69  printed  hearings  and  spe- 
cial repKjrts — contained  in  excess  of  10,600 
pages. 

I  hope  each  member  will  keep  in  mind  the 
Importance  of  -attendance  at  the  full  com- 
mittee meetings,  and  his  subcommittee 
meetings.  The  rules  of  the  House  require 
that  we  keep  records  of  the  business  trans- 
acted by  the  committee,  and  this  Includes 
attendance  records.  The  attendance  record — 
mark  this — of  each  member  at  committee  and 
subcommittee  meetings  is  public  informa- 
tion and  Is  available  to  anyone  upon  re- 
quest. 
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Today,  of  course,  is  an  organization  meet- 
ing. Tomorrow  we  will  begin  our  posture 
and  procurement  hearings.  We  will  proceed 
this  year,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  with  a 
posture  briefing  which  will  be  conducted  In 
connection  with  the  bill  that  authorizes  the 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, and  research  and  development  within 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

We  refer  to  that  as  412. 

Last  year's  bill  contained  an  authorization 
for  $16,914,000,000.  to  give  youan  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  undertalcing.  almost  $17 
billion. 

Now,  during  these  hearings  we  will  go  into 
many  facets  of  our  defense  posture.  Among 
other  things,  we  will  ascertain  the  status  of 
the  Vinson-Trammell  Act. 

And  I  Intend  to  determine  the  position  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  with  respect  to 
the  65-35  language  affecting  ship  repairs  and 
conversions  which  is  now  contained  in  the 
Defense  Appropriation  Act,  for  the  last  2  or 
3  years,  I  think. 

Now.  as  members  of  this  committee,  you 
will  receive  and  hear  a  great  deal  of  highly 
classified  Information.  Whenever  we  are  to 
hear  witnesses  presenting  classified  informa- 
tion, we  win  go  Into  executive  session. 

It  will  be  our  policy  to  hold  as  many  of  our 
hearings  in  open  session  as  is  humanly  pos- 
sible, always  keeping  in  mind  the  nature  of 
the  Information  we  receive  during  these 
hearings. 

Before  we  go  into  the  business  of  formally 
organizing  the  committee,  I  would  like  to 
stress  one  very  significant  point.  While 
there  are  25  members  of  the  majority  and  12 
members  of  the  minority,  this  is  a  nonparti- 
san confimittee  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

We  all  have  one  goal  in  mind — the  mainte- 
nance of  our  national  security. 

For  the  18  years  that  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee.  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  outstanding  cooperation  that  has 
always  existed  between  the  majority  and 
minority,  regardless  of  the  party  in  power. 
I  know  that  Mr.  Arends.  as  ranking  minority 
Member  for  several  Congresses,  cooperated 
fully  with  Mr.  Vinson  in  every  respect.  And 
I  am  quite  confident  that  Mr.  Bates,  as  the 
new  ranking  minority  Member,  will  continue 
the  complete  cooperation  that  we  have  en- 
joyed In  the  past. 

We  are  not  Republicans  or  Democrats  on 
this  committee — we  are  Members  of  Congress 
working  here  as  a  team  to  attain  a  common 
goal — the  security  and  safety  of  the  Nation. 

I  hope  that  this  spirit  of  nonpartisanship 
will  always  continue  to  prevail  because  there 
Is  no  room  for  politics  in  national  defense 
matters. 


Food  Sales  to  United  Arab  Republic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  WEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
Include  in  today's  Record  the  text  of  a 
statement  by  Rabbi  Philip  S.  Bernstein, 
chaiiTOan  of  the  American  Israel  Public 
Affairs  Committee,  on  January  31.  1965, 
on  legislation  which  was  recently  before 
this  House,  dealing  with  food  sales  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Rabbi  Bernstein  and  the  American 
Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee,  as  evi- 
denced by  this  statement,  wholeheart- 
edly agi-ee  with  the  action  taken  by  the 


majority  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives last  week. 
The  statement  referred  to  follows: 
Statement   by   Rabbi  S.   Bdinstein 

We  have  received  many  Inquiries  about 
pending  legislation  to  discontinue  food  sales 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

We  have  always  supported  foreign  aid  and 
we  have  urged  economic  development  for 
the  peoples  of  Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 
We  have  believed  that  economic  development 
might  help  to  bring  about  peace  and  co- 
operation in  the  Near  East. 

For  that  reason,  we  haTe  long  urged  the 
administration  to  put  conditions  on  our  aid 
in  order  to  insure  that  it  is  really  used  for 
development  and  not  to  finance  aggression. 

We  believe  that  our  views  are  shared  by 
most  Americans,  and  we  hiive  lorged  the  ad- 
ministration to  give  effect  to  these  policies. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  President  Nasser  has 
outraged  the  patience  of  the  American  peo- 
ple by  policies  which  disparage  our  aid,  un- 
dermine o\ir  strength,  and  humiliate  our 
pvirpose. 

Accordingly,  we  think  that  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  reflects  the 
broad  national  consensus  that  aid  should 
not  be  extended  to  nations  which  insult  the 
American  people  and  menace  the  peace.  We 
believe.  In  fact,  that  this  action  can 
strengthen  the  admlnistriition  in  its  deal- 
ings with  the  Egyptian  Government,  since  it 
conveys  most  dramatically  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  Americnn  people. 


The  Free  Southern  Theater 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2,  1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sunday 
New  York  Times  theater  section  for  Jan- 
uary 31,  1965,  had  an  article  by  W.  F. 
Minor  which  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
those  concerned  with  civil  rights.  It  de- 
scribes the  activities  of  the  Free  Southera 
Theater  which  perfonns  plays  in  Mis- 
sissippi. Many  of  those  in  the  audience 
have  never  before  seen  a  stage  play.  The 
Free  Southern  Theater  which  does  not 
charge  admission  operates  on  a  shoe- 
string budget.  The  actresses,  actors,  and 
others  associated  in  this  endeavor  have 
made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
civil  rights  movement.  By  bringing  the 
theater  to  those  who  have  been  denied 
the  experience,  they  have  broadened  hor- 
izons and  aided  the  cause  of  human  dig- 
nity. I 

The  article  follows :    ' 

iFrom  the  New  York  Tiraes.  Jan.  31.    1965] 

Thly  Are  Waiting  for  Gcxjot  in  Mississippi, 
Too 

(By  W.F.  Minor) 

Hattiesburg.  Miss. — "Befuddlement.  '  de- 
clared John  O'Neal,  stroking  white  shoe 
polish  through  his  wiry  dark  hair  and  smear- 
ing white  grease  paint  on  his  Negro  face. 

"Yes,  the  adjective  Is  befuddlement. 
That's  the  way  they  respond  to  'Godot,'  "  he 
declared  as  he  sat  on  a  wooden  stool  apply- 
ing his  makeup  In  the  tiny  anteroom  of 
Mount  Zlon  Baptist  Church,  deep  In  the 
Negro  neighborhood  of  thip  south  Mississippi 
city. 

Outside,  waiting  in  tha  pews  and  in  the 
little   raised  section   for  the   church   choir, 


an  eager  audience  of  150  Negroes,  tot:-.  .  i,. 
sters,  and  a  handful  of  whites,  mostly  s-ui- 
dents  active  In  civil  rights,  sat  waiimr; 
They  were  waiting  for  "Waiting  for  Godot  • 
which  would  be  presented,  free  of  ch.srae 
by  the  Tree  Southern  Theater.  They  waited 
with  more  expectancy  than  a  Broadway  first- 
night  audience. 

The  Free  Southern  Theater  is  the  <,ut- 
growth  of  an  Idea  that  O'Neal  had  when  ho 
came  South  2  years  ago  as  a  civil  rights 
worker  with  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee.  It  is  now  at  the 
end  of  a  28-city  tour  through  Mississippi. 
begun  in  November. 

Precisely  at  8,  the  lights  Inside  the  little 
Negro  church  went  out.  Up  front,  where 
the  preacher  usually  stands,  two  spotlights 
strung  on  a  rod  across  the  top  of  the  gub!e<i 
ceiling,  caught  two  players  of  "Goclof  in 
their  glare.  Some  Negro  elders  and  *;.eir 
wives  still  trooped  in. 

O'Neal,  24  years  old,  an  English  and  iilii!- 
osophy  major  from  Southern  Illinoii?.  inn 
on  the  finishing  touches  In  the  impro ,  fsed 
dressing  room.  "The  reaction  to  "Purlie  Vic- 
torious' is  enthusiastic.  The  audience  re- 
lates early  and  quickly,"  he  said.  •But 
'Godot,'  ask  James."  James,  a  tall  blond. 
crewcut  beak-nosed  young  man,  was  n'.so 
busy  applying  grease  paint.  He  idcir  med 
himself  as  James  Cromwell,  25,  of  New  Yt.ric 
City,  a  graduate  In  theater  from  Carr.egie 
Tech.  He  directed  "Godot."  "It  is  nn  a 
popular  play  and  is  not  supposed  to  h.we 
the  same  reaction,"  he  said.  "Therf  ;ire 
those,  however,  who  want  to  look  at  the  p'^sy 
and  see  something  beyond  Mississippi." 

He  gestured  as  he  held  three  fingers  f'.iH  of 
grease  paint.  "When  it  was  presentcci  in 
Miami,  everybody  walked  out."  he  said.  "It 
hasn't  happened  to  us  In  Mississippi. " 

"At  least  not  quite  everybody,"  ON»m! 
interjected. 

audience  reaction 

Outside,  in  the  church,  the  Mississipj  :  .N\- 
gro  audience,  to  whom  Beckett  was  as  di.-ant 
as  Mississippi  is  from  Broadway,  tried  ual- 
lantly  to  follow  the  play  and  laugh  'vhen 
they  found  something  amusing.  "It  adri.s  a 
dimension  of  language  and  stretches  the 
terms  people  already  know,"  O'Neal  con- 
tinued. "For  example,  after  we  playc:!  in 
rural  Holmes  County,  Miss.,  a  friend  p.-.-ed 
through  at  random  on  Monday  follov.;ng. 
and  stopped  at  a  cafe  and  a  little  girl  w;i.ked 
in.  The  woman  manager  asked  the  [-irl. 
'What  are  you  doing?'  The  child  respo'-.-uci, 
'I'm  waiting  for  Godot.'  " 

The  children  in  Mount  Zion  C!i:  rch 
laughed  at  the  antics  of  Vladimir  and  E.-ira- 
gon.  Tlie  pitiful  gibbering  and  contorted 
dance  of  Lucky,  the  personal  slave  of  Pi  .-^ro. 

is  t.aken  by  the  audience  as  a  kind  of  ^    p- 

stick  humor. 

At  the  end  of  1  hour  and  20  minute.-  he 
intermission  comes  and  about  half  the 
crowd  filters  out  the  back  door  and  into 
the   coolness    of   the   night. 

"I  get  some  points,"  a  Negro  elder  say-  as 
he  rubs  his  chin,  "but  It  gets  me  scattered 
out  before  I  can  figure  it  out."  He  put-:  on 
his  hat  and  leaves. 

For  the  next  hour  and  20  minutes  pr  pie 
drift  away  and  only  about  two  dozen  reiv.  in 
to  the  end.  Those  who  remain  are  in-.  ;ted 
to  participate  in  a  discussion  with  the  :.-t 
on  the  play  and  what  meaning  they  ft 
from  it. 

The  discussion  Is  good.  Some  seek  me  i.- 
ing  that  is  not  there.  But  there  is  ii;':'- 
spection  in  the  questions  of  others. 

"Why  do  you  pick  this  play?  It  seen,  a 
very  unusual  play?"  The  players  are  aslcd. 
They  do  not  answer.  Afterward  the  players 
of  the  Free  Southern  Theater — three  whites 
and  five  Negroes  all  In  their  twenties — reniove 
their  makeup  and  gather  their  props  Int"  a 
light  closed  truck  to  push  on  to  another 
Mississippi  city.  "We  don't  answer  th.it 
question  of  why  we  present  'Godot.'  "  "^  ys 


Cromwell.     "We  do  It  because  It  moved  us 
and  we  thought  it  worth  while." 
IDEA'S  bibth 

O'Neal  says  he  collaborated  on  the  idea 
of  putting  together  a  professional  Integrated 
theater  In  the  Deep  South  with  Gilbert  Moses, 
22.  a  round-faced  Negro  graduate  of  Oberlln 
College,  who  had  acted  In  Cleveland's  Kara- 
mu  Theater  and  ofT-Broadway. 

Together  O'Neal  and  Moses  gathered  a  few 
professionals  and  semlprofessionals  in  New 
Orleans  in  late  1963  and  early  1964.  By  the 
summer  of  1964  they  were  ready  with  "In 
White  America,"  which  they  played  in  several 
Mississippi  towns  before  Negro  audiences. 

More  professional  people  came  In — Murray 
Lp-y.  29,  a  New  Yorker  who  arrived  fresh 
from  Broadway  where  he  was  an  associate 
producer  of  "The  Sign  In  Sidney  Brustein's 
Window,"  by  the  late  Lorraine  Hansberry; 
Moses'  wife,  Denise,  21,  a  University  of 
Mithigan  graduate;  Grace  Brooks,  28,  for- 
merly of  Aiken,  S.C,  and  Penelope  Hartzell, 
22.  an  Earlham  College  graduate. 

L.\st  November  they  went  on  the  road 
with  "Waiting  for  Godot,"  and  Ossie  Davis' 
•Piirlie  Victorious."  They  appeared  In  30 
Mi.-sisslppl  towns.  So  far  they  have  had  to 
cancel  In  Canton  and  Natchez,  because  the 
local  arrangements  were  unsatisfactory. 

Fmdlng  a  place  to  show  Is  a  real  problem 
everywhere  they  go,  Moses  and  O'Neal  said. 
Oddly,  the  traveling  blracial  theater  group 
hn^  not  met  with  the  harassment  from  Mis- 
sissippi white  racists  that  has  befallen  others. 

"I  can't  separate  my  civil  rights  commit- 
ment from  my  commitment  on  this,"  says 
O  Neal,  "but  I  do  not  consider  the  Free  Thea- 
ter as  the  cultural  side  of  the  civil  rights 
movement.  We're  not  out  to  propagandize. 
We  think  the  theater  has  a  validity  of  its 
own  and  Is  relevant  to  other  things  that  have 
happened." 

O'Neal  says  he  considers  the  Free  Southern 
Theater  a  cttreer.  He  points  out,  however. 
tJi  a  F.S.T.  Is  separate  and  Independent  from 
thp  loosely  knit  Cotmcil  of  Federated  Orga- 
nizations which  sponsored  the  explosive  Mis- 
sisippi  summer  project. 

The  only  Mlssissipplan  In  the  group  Is 
.St.nley  Taylor,  23,  from  Woodville,  Miss.. 
o:;c  of  the  Black  Belt  counties  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  state.  Taylor,  an  Engllsh- 
niujor  graduate  from  Southern  University  at 
Bi.ton  Rouge,  said  he  Joined  the  group  after 
hearing  about  it  on  television  In  New  Or- 
le.ins  where  he  had  gone  to  take  a  stab  at 
writing. 

T.ivlor,  a  brown-skinned  Mississippi  Negro. 
to -ied  aside  a  reporter's  suggestion  that  he 
h.'U  escaped  from  Mississippi.  "I  don't  con- 
-■^icler  that  I  have  escaped  and  I  hoiie  to  come 

bak  some  day,"  Taylor  declared. 

The  FjS.T.  has  gone  to  New  York  in  pur- 
suit of  funds  to  keep  it  going.  Two  benefit 
performances  are  scheduled.  "Waiting  for 
Godot"  will  be  performed  at  the  New  School 
oil  Friday  and  "Purlie  Victorious"  will  be 
oSered  at  the  American  Place  Theater  on 

Fe'oruary  14.  The  theatrical  group  Is  entire- 
ly supported  by  donations  and  the  players 
exist  on  a  minimum  salary  which  O'Neal  de- 
c'.n^t'd  to  pinpoint  "because  it's  so  small.'' 


Luther  Hodges,  a  Man  of  Vision 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
hhstory  political  theorists  have  attempted 
to  set  up  a  model  for  the  ideal  public 


servant  who  would  provide  his  people 
with  good  ethic,  vast  experience,  and  in- 
surmountable knowledge.  We  find 
Plato  confronted  with  this  problem  sonne 
23  centuries  ago,  and  even  today  there 
are  those  skeptics  who  say  that  the  ideal 
public  servant  does  not  exist.  Apparent- 
ly, such  people  know  nothing  of  the 
career  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  our  time,  Luther  H.  Hodges.  In 
less  than  13  years  Governor  Hodges  has 
rendered  outstanding  public  service  to 
his  native  State  of  North  Carolina,  to 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  free  world. 

Like  Winston  Churchill,  Secretary 
Hodges  became  an  internationally  known 
figure  comparatively  late  in  life,  and  yet 
like  Churchill  this  man  has  made  an  in- 
delible impression  that  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. Mr.  Hodges  was  elected  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  North  Carolina,  his 
first  political  office,  at  the  age  of  52  and 
subsequently  served  as  Governor  of  the 
great  Tar  Heel  State  for  more  than  6 
years  before  becoming  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce during  a  critical  period  of  world 
history. 

Luther  Hodges  became  one  of  the 
greatest  Governors  of  any  State  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  He  served  longer 
as  Grovemor  of  North  Carolina  than  any 
man  in  the  modem  history  of  the  State. 
He  was  a  tireless,  energetic,  and  forth- 
right Chief  Executive.  His  administra- 
tion in  North  Carolina  was  maiiced  by 
phenomenal  industrial  and  economic 
growth.  In  an  age  and  a  time  of  sales- 
manship and  public  relations  Grovemor 
Hodges  excelled  in  selling  his  philosophy 
and  ideals.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
ambassadors  his  State  and  the  South 
has  ever  known. 

Grovemor  Hodges  personally  went  after 
new  industry  and  worked  tirelessly  for 
industrial  expansion  for  his  people.  He 
made  frequent  trips  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  to  talk  with  indus- 
trialists, encouraging  them  to  locate  a 
plant  or  subdivision  in  North  Carolina. 
His  methods  and  tactics  became  a  model 
for  other  Grovemors  and  planning  boards 
throughout  the  Nation. 

During  the  administration  of  Gover- 
nor Hodges,  education  and  research 
made  great  strides  in  North  Carolina. 

Roads  were  vastly  improved  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  tourism  in  North  Carolina 
as  a  vacatlonland  were  well  advertised 
under  his  leadership.  He  pointed  the 
way  for  other  Southern  States  and  laid 
the  groundwork  for  a  new-found  econ- 
omy that  has  projected  the  Southland 
as  a  recognized  leader  in  numerous  in- 
dustrial endeavors. 

The  South  and  the  Nation  can  be 
proud  of  Governor  Hodges'  record  in  eas- 
ing racial  tensions,  in  pointing  the  way 
for  the  South  and  the  country  during  a 
time  of  turmoil  and  social  upheaval. 
Governor  Hodges  realized  that  the  an- 
swer to  racial  problems  was  to  provide 
mote  jobs  and  opportunities. 

President  John  Fitzgerald  Kermedy  in 
recognizing  Governor  Hodges'  intense 
loyalty  and  patriotism  asked  that  the 
Governor  become  Secretary  of  Commerce 
in  his  administration.  As  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Governor  Hodges  partici- 
pated in  some  of  the  most  momentous 
decisions  in  the  history  of  our  country 
and  in  the  history  of  freedom.  As  the 
senior  member  of  the  administration's 


first  -team,  Luther  Hodges'  advice  and 
counsel  was  constantly  sought  and 
heeded  by  the  young  President. 

Luther  Hodges  realized  more  than  any 
other  contemporary  American  that  if  the 
United  States  was  to  continue  to  be  the 
heart  and  core  of  the  free  world  and  the 
arsenal  of  democracy,  we  must  get  our 
economy  moving.  We  must  find  jobs  and 
opportunity  for  our  youth. 

During  the  administration  of  Luther 
Hodges  the  American  economy  moved 
fqrward  as  never  before.  The  enemies 
of  America  were  counting  heavily  on  de- 
pression, unemployment,  and  downward 
business  trends  in  the  United  States.  To- 
day the  United  States  is  on  a  much  firm- 
er foundation  than  in  1961,  and  we  tfice 
the  future  with  confidence.  Mr.  Hodges 
was  largely  Instrumental  in  inaugurating 
trade  policies  which  have  benefited  this 
coimtry  and  our  allies  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Luther  Hodges  became 
Secretary  of  Commerce  at  a  time  when 
the  great  textile  industry  of  this  coun- 
try and  its  employees  had  their  backs 
to  the  wall.  Unemployment  was  ram- 
pant. Mills  were  operating  on  curtail- 
ment and  closing  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  textile  industry  had  been 
promised  relief  frcMn  unfair  Imports. 
The  Democratic  National  Conventions  of 
1956  and  1960  C£illed  for  consideration  to 
be  given  this  great  industry  so  vital  to 
the  defense  of  the  Nation.  President 
Kennedy  appointed  Secretary  Hodges 
chairman  of  a  five-man  Cabinet  com- 
mittee to  r«nedy  the  desperate  and  crit- 
ical situation  in  the  textile  industry  and 
among  its  more  than  2  million  employ- 
ees. It  was  a  near  impossible  task,  but 
Secretary  Hodges,  by  tact,  diplomacy, 
leadership,  and  constant  efforts  was 
able  to  reach  a  volimtary  agreement 
wiOi  the  leading  textile  manufacturing 
nations  of  the  world. 

Step  by  step  Secretary  Hodges  imple- 
mented the  seven-point  program  ol  Pres- 
ident Kermedy.  Under  President  Lyn- 
don J(^nson's  administration.  LuUier 
Hodges  saw  his  objective  fulfilled  with 
the  elimination  of  the  two-priced  cotton 
system.  The  textile  industry  now  with 
the  other  great  industries  of  this  coun- 
try is  moving  forward. 

During  this  period  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  Secretary  Hodges 
and  observed  him  closely  in  meetings  , 
with  President  Johnson,  President  Ken- 
nedy, the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
great  industrial  leaders  throughout  the 

Nation.     It   was  the  Secretary's  ability 

to  deal  with  diverse  elements  and  with 

people  that  enabled  us  to  be  finally 
successful. 

Secretary  Hodges  is  distinguished  In 
appearance,  mild  in  manner,  always  gra- 
cious, thoughtful,  and  courteous.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  couraige  and  determina- 
tion, one  who  fights  for  a  successful  but 
honorable  conclusion.  These  are  the 
traits  of  a  man  of  vision,  and  it  is  to 
such  men  that  this  Nation  will  always 
turn. 

As  a  political  campaigner.  Secretary 
Hodges  is  unsurpassed.  I  have  cam- 
paigned with  him  on  the  stump  and  I 
have  seen  firsthand  how  he  could  even 
win  hostile  audiences.  This  unique  at- 
tribute is  the  gift  of  very  few  pollticiana 
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He  loved  to  campaign,  because  he  wanted 
to  meet  people.  He  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  our  time.  He  is 
a  man  of  accomplishment  and  achieve- 
ment in  both  public  and  private  life. 
After  13  years  of  devoted  service  to  hla 
State.  Nation,  and  free  world  he  is  going 
to  take  a  well-deserved  rest.  I  cannot 
talk  about  Luther  Hodges  without  mak- 
ing mention  of  his  wonderful,  charming, 
and  gracious  wife  who  has  helped  this 
great  man  so  much  during  his  outstand- 
ing career.  Mrs.  Dom.  a  native  North 
Carolinian  and  a  fellow  alumna  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Joins  me  in 
the  hope  that  for  Secretary  Hodges  it 
will  only  be  a  short  rest,  as  our  country 
Is  still  in  need  of  men  of  his  character, 
integrity,  and  superb  leadership. 


Old  Fort  Beftnap 


LeMay  Retires 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  January  25. 1965 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  retirement  of  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  on 
February  1  has  been  marked  by  moving 
and  fitting  tributes  to  a  man  who  can 
be  called  the  "father  of  our  ready  Air 
Force."  The  editorial  of  that  date  tn 
the  Washington  Post  is  but  one  of  the 
sound  analyses  of  General  LeMay  and 
his  career. 

I  would  especially  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  editorial's  statement 
that  General  LeMay  "did  not  assvune  the 
Improbable  was  impossible,"  and  I  hope 
that  this  standard  will  never  pass  from 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  in  charge 
of  our  services.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  wish  to  include  this  editorial  tn 
tribute  to  General  LeMay  in  the  Record, 
and  at  the  same  time  pass  on  to  General 
LeMay  my  congratulations  for  a  job  well 
done  and  for  best  wishes  in  the  years 
ahead. 

LkMat  Retibzs 

Gen.  CurtlB  LeMay,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  retires  today  after  nearly  22  years 
as  a  general  officer,  and  still  at  an  age  when 
he  haa  many  years  of  activity  ahead.  He 
won  his  first  star  In  1943:  a  general  at  age 
Sfl.  He  went  on  to  be  the  first  postwar  Chief 
of  Air  Force  Research  and  Development  In  a 
perlcfl  when  the  Air  Force  distinguished  Itself 
by  Its  farslghted  support  of  advanced  re- 
search programs.  He  has  fairly  been  credited 
as  very  nearly  the  creator  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command.  Under  General  LeMay  that 
force  became  the  model,  unmatched  really 
anywhere  or  any  time,  of  a  military  force 
not  only  technically  superb,  but  held  at  a 
standard  of  alertness  never  before  found  In 
j>eacetlme.  Most  people  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  believe  that  a  nuclear  Pearl 
Harbor  could  happen — as  many  could  not 
believe  the  original  Pearl  Harbor  could  hap- 
pen. But  LeMay  did  not  asstmie  the  im- 
probable was  Impossible,  and  he  was  able 
to  make  his  standard  the  standard  of  the 
force  he  commanded.  It  Is  an  example  that 
should  not  be  forgotten.  He  has  had  a  some- 
time dUBcult  tenure  as  Chief  of  Staff.  But 
he  has  always  served  his  country  well,  and 
when  the  Senate  the  other  day  confirmed 
him  In  the  permanent  rank  of  four-star  gen- 
eral. It  was  granting  him  no  less  than  what 
lie  has  clearly  earned. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF  IKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2, 1965 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Sipeaker,  too  often 
in  our  rush  to  keep  up  with  the  xmbe- 
lievable  rapid  changes  in  our  modern 
world,  we  neglect  those  reminders  of  our 
past  which  are  so  important  to  maintain- 
ing the  proper  perspective  for  our  growth 
and  progress. 

I  think  it  is  vitally  necessary  for  our 
young  people  to  be  able  to  relive  our  rich 
history  by  visiting  places  which  are  a 
part  of  that  history  and  by  seeing  the 
type  of  environment  which  built  the 
pioneer  spirit  which  has  thrust  our  Na- 
tion to  the  forefront  of  world  leadership. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  so 
pleased  to  see  such  a  dedicated  effort  be- 
ing made  to  preserve  one  of  the  major 
forts  of  the  Texas  frontier,  old  Fort 
Belknap,  near  Newcastle,  Tex. 

The  January  1965  edition  of  the  Cattle- 
man, the  magazine  of  the  Texas  &  South- 
west Cattle  Raisers  Association,  carried 
a  wonderful  article  about  this  old  fort. 
I  include  it  here  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues : 
Old  Post  Belknap:   Hers  Was  One  or  the 

Majos    Forts    o»    the    Texas    Prontie*, 

Established    oif   the    Salt   Fobk   op   the 

Brazos  ln  1851 

(By  Louise  Cbeney) 

Situated  13  miles  northwest  of  Graham, 
near  the  town  of  Newcastle  in  the  pictures- 
que rolling  section  of  central  west  Texas 
stands  old  Fort  Belknap,  established  as  a 
military  outpost  on  the  Salt  Fork  of  the 
Brazos  In  1851.  Once  within  arrow  shot  of 
the  savage  Comanches,  It  Is  Identified  with 
hastening  civilization  to  western  Texas  and 
pushing  the  frontiers  toward  the  Pacific.  Re- 
liable historians  have  established  that  It  was 
the  most  Important  Federal  garrison  of  Its 
day  and  time.  A  trooF>er  who  was  stationed 
at  the  old  outpost  In  186r7  claimed  It  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  frontier  fort  In  all  of 
Texas. 

The  site  for  the  post  was  selected  by  Brevet 
Gen.  Goldsmith  Belknap  and  was  named  In 
his  honor. 

Around  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
,  the  warring  Comanches  succeeded  in  chasing 
'  the  Apaches  out  of  northern  Texas  and  re- 
mained to  rule  the  area  west  of  the  99th  de- 
gree of  west  longitude.  Two  years  after  Fort 
Worth  and  a  chain  of  military  garrisons  run- 
ning from  north  to  south  in  Texas  had  been 
established  to  protect  westward  Immigra- 
tion, a  new  line  of  forts  was  requested  by 
the  Texas  Legislature,  which  body  also  asked 
the  War  Department  to  remove  from  the 
Lone  Star  State  the  Indians  that  were  mak- 
ing depredations  from  the  "territory  of  the 
United  States". 

The  recent  Mexican  War  had  increased  the 
need  for  protection  of  the  frontiers  for  by 
the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hlldalgo  Mexico 
ceded  not  only  Texas  but  all  of  the  vast 
southwestern  territory  to  the  Pacific  to  the 
United  States.  Then  In  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  year  of  1849  the  clarion  cry  of  gold 
rang  out  through  the  Nation  when  the  yellow 
metal  was  discovered  at  Sutter's  Fort  in  Cali- 
fornia. A  great  migratory  flood  of  humanity 
surged  westward  to  the  Oolconda  of  the  Pa- 
cific with  the  speed  and  force  of  a  hurricane. 

In  1849  Capt.  Randolph  B.  Marcy  acting 
on  orders  from  the  VS.  Government  laid 
out  a  wagon  trail  from  tbe  Red  River  near 


present  day  Gainesville,  across  Texas  and 
thence  Into  New  Mexico  as  a  portion  of  an 
overland  trail  for  wagons  to  California.  Th\a 
way  led  directly  through  Indian  strongholds. 
The  marauding  redskins  raided  the  settle^ 
ments  of  the  frontier  and  attacked  many 
Immigrants. 

HOSTILE  INDIANS 

So  great  was  the  red  menace  on  the 
Marcy  Trail  for  the  westward  bound  travelers 
that  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  United 
States  on  April  1,  1851,  Issued  orders  ar.a  in- 
structions to  General  Belknap  to  take  two 
companies  of  the  5th  Infantry  and  exjjlore 
the  territory  of  the  western  boundary  of 
Texas  and  select  two  or  more  locations  for 
a  new  military  garrison  with  a  view  towurd. 
"sustaining  the  line  of  defense  of  the  8th 
Military  Department  and  fulfilling  the  con- 
ditions of  restraining  the  incursion  of  the 
hostile  Indians  against  Texas." 

General  Belknap  proceeded  Into  vest 
Texas  as  ordered  and  recommended  tbree 
locations,  one  being  on  the  Brazos  10  miles 
below  the  crossing  mapped  by  Marcy.  In  his 
report  to  the  Adjutant  General  he  wrote: 

"After  careful  and  minute  examination  of 
the  country  bordering  on  the  Red  Fork  cf  the 
Brazos,  I  fixed  a  point  about  10  miles  below 
Captain  Marcy 's  Crossing  and  about  the 
same  distance  above  the  junction  of  the  Clear 
Pork  with  the  stream.  This  I  judge  to  be 
about  the  hundredth  degree  of  west  longitude 
and  It  Is  the  most  western  point  that  a  fort 
can  be  established  where  timber  and  other 
material  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
barracks  can  be  found;  and  west  of  which  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  timber  and  water 
it  Is  not  probable  that  white  settlements  will 
be  made  for  a  century  If  ever." 

General  Belknap,  on  June  24, 1851,  mapped 
out  the  site  for  the  proposed  garrison  which 
was  near  the  present-day  town  of  Newcastle. 
He  placed  Captain  Carter  L.  Stevenson  in 
command  and  gave  him  instructions  for  the 
erection  of  the  post  and  for  digging  for  water. 
It  was  a  dry  hot  summer  and  often  the  tem- 
peratures soared  as  high  as  IOC*.  Captain 
Carter  failed  to  hit  water  on  the  site  selected 
by  General  Belknap  even  though  he  bored  68 
feet  Into  the  parched  earth.  He  remained 
there  until  November  and  never  succeeded 
In  finding  any  water.  The  site  for  the  gar- 
rison was  then  changed  to  another  location 
about  2  miles  below  the  original  by  orders 
of  General  Belknap  who  had  been  away  on 
other  duties  though  desperately  HI.  On 
November  2,  Brevet  MaJ.  Gen.  Perlsfor  S. 
Smith  who  was  in  command  of  the  8th  Mili- 
tary Department,  rode  In  and  on  November  3 
declared  the  site  as  a  military  post  and  of- 
ficially made  It  the  headquarters  for  the  5th 
Infantry  Regiment. 

At  this  time  the  Illness  of  General  Belknap 
grew  much  worse  and  he  was  ordered  by  an 
army  physician  to  Fort  Gibson  for  hospital- 
ization. He  started  but  never  reached  his 
destination  for  the  gallant  ofTicer  who  had 
put  duty  above  his  health,  passed  away  with 
typhoid  fever  In  a  wagon  near  Preston  on  the 
Red  River  on  November  10.  1851. 

After  the  orders  from  the  War  Department 
came  to  establish  the  post,  construction  'vas 
Immediately  started  on  the  buildings  which 
were  known  as  jacals,  a  type  of  edifice  copied 
from  the  Spanish.  These  jacals  were  erected 
by  placing  poles  In  picket  formation  and 
filling  in  with  screens  of  mud,  wood,  or  aci  .be 
mortar. 

However,  the  jacals  were  only  Intended  to 
be  temporary  affairs  since  the  garrison  was 
considered  to  be  of  vital  Importance  in  that 
section  of  Tex£is  and  plans  were  drawn  to 
build  permanent  edifices  of  stone.  Many  of 
these  proposed  stone  buildings  were  com- 
pleted in  less  than  2  years. 

DESCRIPTION   OF  FORT  BELKNAP 

Lee  Myers,  well-known  historian  and  writer 
of  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.,  who  makes  a  specialty 
of  thoroughly  resecu-ching  all  the  old  military 
posts  west  of  the  Mississippi  gives  the  fol- 


lowing description  of  Fort  Belknap  from  his 
copious  files: 

In  1853  Col.  W.  O.  Freeman  received  or- 
ders from  the  War  Department  in  Washing- 
ton to  report  on  the  8th  MUltary  Department. 
Below  is  a  description  from  the  Freeman 
rop-ort : 

One  officers'  quarters  consisting  of  two 
rxjms  and  passages  18  by  18  with  front  por- 
ticos, and  glazed  and  thatched.  Type  of 
ediiice  was  Jacal. 

•  Camp  officers'  quarters  (Jacal)  consisting 
of  four  rooms  with  passages  in  each  block 
18  by  18  thatched.  Front  porticos  glazed. 
Old  quarters  (Jacal  type)  18  feet  wide.  Por- 
ticos thatched  but  unglazed. 

Hospital  (jacal) .  Three  rooms  with  pas- 
s.iL'cs.  Thatched  and  imglazed  throughout 
entire  length. 

.Adjutant  office.  Jacal  type  consisting  of 
three  rooms  all  glazed.  Porticos  thatched  in 
both  front  and  rear.     Size  36  by  28. 

Billiard  room  (jacal).  Front  portico 
g!  ;ed.  thatched.    Stable  picket  thatched. 

.Magazine  (stone).  Shingled.  Twenty- 
twfi  by  eight  and  a  story  and  half  high. 

•  Corn  house  was  of  stone  and  was  a  half 
a  .^lory  high.    Size  was  80  by  20. 

Stone  comprised  the  bakery  which  was 
20  by  20  and  stood  a  story  and  a  half  high. 

infantry  quarters  were  two  stories  in 
height,  were  glazed  and  shingled.  Size  was 
80  by  28  (475  when  completed) .  TTiree  un- 
shiugled.  One  by  two  masonry  completed  to 
tjie  first  8t<H7.    Six  began. 

•  Company  kitchen  (jacal)  was  thatched. 
Inside  was  a  stone  fireplace  with  chimneys. 
Size  was  18  by  46. 

"  Commissary's  store  was  of  hewn  stone, 
stood  two  and  one-half  stories  high  and  size 
was  80  by  30. 

•  Stone  comprised  the  story  and  a  half 
commanders  oflicers*  quarters.  Basement 
was  52  by  45.  There  were  rear  and  front 
m^irticos  and  two  rooms  16  feet  by  16  feet, 
6  inches,  one  room  17  by  16.  Building  was 
sla /ed  and  shingled. 

'  Camp  officers'  quarters  consisted  of  four 
rocms  17  by  17  with  two  passages  and  com- 
pn.^ed  two  btilldings  each  a  story  and  a  half, 
and  both  were  shingled  and  glazed.  Size  was 
92  by  18.  These  were  planned  but  not  yet 
bt'^un. 

'  Library  and  stone  office.  Both  were  shln- 
glod  and  overall  size  was  48  by  18  with  two 
rroms  18  by  18  and  passage  12  by  18.  This 
btuiding  was  in  the  planning  stage  but  work 
had  not  commenced. 

■  The  guardhouse  was  a  one-story  stone 
edifice  with  a  sunken  basement  and  rear 
prrticos  and  consisted  of  two  17  by  17  rooms 
with  passages  above  and  below.  This,  too, 
w.is  in  the  planning  stage.  The  foundation 
bed  and  chimney  of  the  sawmill  were  stone. 
Overall  size  of  the  above  was  40  by  20.'  " 

Capt.  James  B.  Leach,  while  camped  at 
Fort  Belknap  on  September  1,  1857  with  a 
wagon  train  reported  that  the  post  was 
handsomely  situated  and  that  the  old  stock- 
a<'.  •  buildings  which  formerly  served  the  pur- 
p>^"=e  of  garrison  were  being  replaced  by  hand- 
.^onie  buildings  of  stone  and  that  already  the 
t' >n  was  beginning  to  assume  quite  an  impos- 
ing' appearance." 

EXCELLENT    SPRINGS 

I  leutenant  Freeman  also  reported  on  the 
ad. antages  of  the  location  and  the  ordinance 
situation  at  Fort  Belknap.  He  noted  that 
there  were  excellent  springs  within  a  few 
htindred  yards  of  the  garrison  and  that  the 
po'^t  was  situated  over  a  field  of  bituminous 
coal,  said  field  extending  15  miles.  He  stated 
tiiat  building  materials  with  the  exception  of 
shingles  and  fioorlng  were  available,  that 
hinestone  was  present  In  large  deposits  and 
•■''::t  extra-good  brick  could  be  fsishionfed 
:  r  in  the  clay  in  the  vicinity. 

Ordinance  was  at  the  fort  In  considerable 
qiantlty  and  was  well  kept.  The  magazine 
w  iS  sturdy  being  constructed  of  stone.  The 
iTchnance  consisted  of  one  6-pound  gun,  one 


12-pound  howitzer,  and  two  12-pound  moun- 
tain howitzers.  800  pounds  of  fixed  ammuni- 
tion of  various  kinds,  650  potinds  of  powder, 
47.000  musket  cartridges,  ball  and  buck,  and 
10  sets  of  harness. 

At  the  height  of  its  activity  Fort  Belknap 
was  far  out  on  the  Texas  frontier  and  was  a 
portal  opening  into  the  great  Far  West.  It 
became  the  hub  of  all  activity  for  the  region 
and  was  well  known  all  over.  Many  land 
surveys  as  far  as  50  miles  away  had  their  field 
stones,  base  distance,  and  direction  from  the 
post  and  buffalo  hunters,  traders,  and  settlers 
post  and  buffalo  hunters,  traders  and  settlers 
mingled  there. 

Two  Indian  reservations  were  placed  near 
Fort  Belknap  in  1854  so  that  they  could  rest 
in  the  protection  of  the  troopers.  In  De- 
cember of  1865  the  2d  Cavalry  Regiment 
(same  being  created  by  an  act  of  Congress) 
reached  the  fort.  Albert  Sydney  Johnston 
was  colonel  and  none  other  than  Robert  E. 
Lee  was  lieutenant  colonel.  Part  of  the 
purpose  of  the  creation  of  this  special  regi- 
ment was  to  act  as  a  guard  for  the  Indian 
reservations. 

NEVER  ATTACKED  BY  INDIANS 

No  sooner  had  the  fort  been  established 
than  It  became  a  haven  of  refuge  for  the 
early  settlers  of  that  part  of  Texas.  The 
nearby  town  of  Belknap  which  sprung  Into 
existence  colncldently  with  the  garrison 
fiourisbed  because  of  Its  protection.  Al- 
though within  sound  of  the  dread  Indian 
warcry,  never  was  the  post  attacked  by  the 
red  warriors  but  some  devastating  raids  were 
made  nearby.  Two  of  these  depredations 
serve  to  show  how  rough  the  frontier  was  in 
that  day  and  time.  Jesse  Stem,  a  former 
Indian  agent  and  a  friend,  a  man  named 
Lepperman  were  ambushed,  slain  and 
scalped  by  the  Comanches  on  February  12, 
1854,  only  a  short  distance  tToai.  Fort  Bel- 
knap. Then  10  years  later  in  1864  a  band 
of  several  hundred,  whooping,  bloodthirsty 
redskins  raided  Elm  Creek  Commtmlty,  only 
7  miles  from  the  fort,  and  killed  12  persons, 
5  of  whom  were  rangers.  They  took  away 
as  captives,  one  white  woman  and  her  two 
small  grandchildren  (both  little  girls)  and 
two  Negro  children. 

Toung  County  was  organized  in  1856  and 
the  county  seat  was  created  close  to  the  gar- 
rison. In  August  of  that  year  the  first  ses- 
sion of  county  court  was  held  in  a  Fort  Bel- 
knap building. 

In  1858  the  Overland  Pacific  Mall  and 
Stage  Line  between  St.  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco went  into  operation  and  its  route  ran 
by  Fort  Belknap  which  became  a  way  sta- 
tion, in  fact  it  was  the  only  one  on  the  long 
stage  route  going  west  where  teams  of  horses 
were  changed  to  mxiles  and  going  east  were 
replaced  by  horses.  The  stagellne  prodded 
the  advancement  of  the  town  of  Belkn^ 
and  the  vicinity.  Within  a  year  after  the 
Overland  Mall  was  created  the  small  town 
was  booming,  boasting  of  three  hotels,  five 
general  stores,  a  blacksmith  shop,  several 
residences,  and  two  wagon  yards. 

Many  notable  expeditions  had  their  begin- 
nings at  Fort  Belknap.  Captain  Randolph 
Marcy  left  there  to  trace  the  Red  River  to  its 
source.  On  September  15,  1858  Brevet  Major 
Earl  Van  Dorn,  captain  of  the  2d  Cavalry 
left  Fort  Belknap  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Comanches  who  were  on  the  war  path 
in  the  northeast.  His  victory  against  the 
savages  was  one  of  the  most  spectacular  and 
successftU  in  all  the  history  of  Indian  war- 
fare. His  force  left  56  dead  Indian  warriors 
behind. 

In  1860  the  troopers  at  the  garrison  were 
desperately  needed  to  help  stanch  the  Indi- 
an uprisings  in  the  northwest  section  and 
practically  aU  the  forces  were  pulled  out  of 
Fort  Belknap  for  this  purpose,  a  move  which 
was  intended  to  be  only  temporary.  But  be- 
fore they  could  return  came  the  CivU  War. 
General  Twiggs  surrendered  Port  Belknap  to 
the   Confederates.     That  spelled  the  death 


knell  for  the  colorful  guardian  of  the  frontier 
for  never  again  did  It  return  to  Its  former 
glory.  Alter  Its  surrender  a  few  Confederate 
soldiers  and  Texas  Rangers  were  stati<Hied  at 
the  poet  from  time  to  time  but  there  was 
never  a  sufficient  garrison  to  protect  the 
vicinity. 

Federal  troops  again  occupied  Fort  Belknap 
in  1867  for  a  short  period.  But  the  once 
beautiful  poet  had  become  prey  to  time  and 
weather,  neglect  and  dilapidation  and  was 
unfit  for  a  garrison  by  that  time  so  the  Gov- 
ernment gave  orders  to  abandon  the  fort 
permanently  and  moved  the  troopers  to  an- 
other west  Texas  poet — Fort  Oriffln. 

The  years  passed  and  again  silence,  decay, 
and  desolation  held  sway  where  once  the 
troopers  had  lived. 

TRAGEDY    DURING    YULE    SEASON 

When  the  fort  was  abandoned  a  quantity 
of  gun  powder  was  left  behind.  This  was  an 
error — an  error  that  caused  a  tragedy  one 
Christmas  in  the  19th  century.  People  visit- 
ed the  old  post  from  time  to  time  and  chU- 
dren  would  scoop  up  handsful  of  the  powder 
and  set  fire  to  it  to  cause  explosions. 

One  Christmas  several  children  visited  the 
old  garrison  to  obtain  some  powder  to  cele- 
brate the  Yule  season.  Bud  Johnson,  one  of 
the  boys  went  Inside  to  get  the  powder.  A 
few  minutes  after  he  entered  there  was  a 
deafening  explosion  and  Bud's  body  hurtled 
through  a  window.  The  frightened  chUdrcn 
carried  him  home  and  soon  after  they  ar- 
rived Bud  died.  It  was  never  determined  Just 
what  happened  inside  tbe  old  powder  house. 

But  even  though  time  took  its  toll  of  the 
old  garrison  as  the  years  kept  rolling  by.  Fort 
Belknap  did  not  die  in  the  memories  of  the 
descendants  of  the  interpld  pioneers  who 
dared  the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  early 
and  rugged  frontier  to  bring  civilization  to 
Young  County.  When  the  Texai  Centennial 
was  planned,  a  committee  ftHTned  in  the  vi- 
cinity to  draft  plans  for  restoring  the  colorful 
old  post.  Ben  G.  O'Neal  who  was  then  a 
State  senator  was  able  to  obtain  amendments 
to  the  centennial  bill  providing  for  the  res- 
toration of  old  weU-known  buildings  such  as 
old  mUitary  garrisons  of  the  frontier  days 
as  a  part  of  the  centennial  celebration. 

The  eager  committee  in  the  Young  County 
vicinity  including  County  Judge  E.  M.  Rem- 
ington, Mrs.  C.  F.  Marshall,  G.  R.  Whltely, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Bullock,  Rufus  Helm,  Roy  Veal, 
E.  H.  Remington,  J.  H.  Watson,  Mrs.  O.  A. 
Terrell,  and  Mrs.  O.  T.  Anderson  set  to  work 
to  have  16  acres  of  the  fort  grounds  restm'ed 
as  weU  as  a  few  of  the  main  buildings. 

They  secured  title  to  the  15  acres  and  then 
had  6  of  the  original  stone  buUdlngs  restored. 
The  walls  of  the  corn  house  and  the  arsenal 
had  withstood  the  encroachment  of  80  years  r 
and  were  still  standing.  Those  two  edifices 
were  completely  restored. 

Two  large  barracks,  one  kitchen,  and  the 
huge  two  st<»7  hewn  stone  commissary  were 
restored  from  stone  on  the  original  founda- 
tions exactly  as  they  were  when  first  con- 
structed in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 
Then  a  4-foot  wall  was  buUt  around  the  land. 
The  original  well  drlUed  at  the  old  garrison 
was  still  in  good  condition.  The  shrubbery 
and  flowers  on  the  grounds  are  now  being 
watered  by  this  ancient  well  that  supplied 
the  soldiers  and  their  mounts  over  a  century 
ago. 

The  committee  formed  the  Fort  Belknap 
Society  which  is  a  nonprofit  historical  asso- 
ciation. This  body  cooperates  with  the 
Young  County  Commissioners  to  maintain 
and  beautify  the  groiinds  and  buildings. 
The  old  arsenal  was  restored  and  made  into 
a  museum  for  the  ladies. 

The  caretaker  of  the  fort  occupies  half  of 
the  upper  story  of  the  commissary  building. 
The  17  Club  has  made  a  club  room  of  the 
other  half.  The  lower  story  houses  a  museum 
where  many  relics  of  early  pioneer  days  may 
be  seen. 
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sThe  committee  also  erected  granite  mark- 
en  and  placed  tliem  around  the  stone  wall 
of  the  grounds  pointing  the  roads  leading  to 
and  from  the  fort.  Markers  also  Identify 
the  Butterfleld  Stage  Rocul  as  well  as  the 
military  roads  of  the  19th  century  leading  to 
Port  Phantom  Hill.  San  Antonio,  and  Port 
Washita  (the  latter  In  old  Indian  territory) . 

In  1957  the  society  secured  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  two  old  Iron  6- 
pounder  cannons — the  same  type  and  caliber 
that  guarded  Port  Belknap  In  1853. 

The  grounds  of  the  old  poet  are  a  favorite 
plcnlking  and  outing  place  for  all  the  Ti- 
clnity.  The  restored  garrison  draws  thou- 
sands of  tourists  annually  not  only  from  the 
Iione  Star  State  but  from  every  State  tn  the 
Union  as  well  as  Canada. 

To  visit  the  frontier  guardian  today  is  to 
Whirl  back  with  the  speed  of  an  astronaut 
in  orbit  into  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Within  the  buildings  with  their  many  relics 
It  is  easy  to  Imagine  the  post  fully  garrisoned 
with  blue  coated  troopers,  to  see  In  the 
mind's  eye  the  boundless  prairies  alive  with 
the  beady  eyed  buffalo  and  bounding  ante- 
lopes, to  conjure  up  the  sounds  of  marching 
feet,  the  high  notes  of  the  bugles  and  to 
hear  the  dread  Indian  war  cry  ringing 
through  the  wilderness.  Truly  the  old  fort 
seems  to  become  an  Ingredient  of  another 
century  with  its  old  style  architecture  and 
ordinance  and  truly  history  Is  to  be  relived 
In  its  confines  and  a  heritage  to  be  won. 


A  Tear  of  Decision? 


are  asking  each  other,  "WHere  do  we  stand 
now.  In  terms  of  llrearms  legislation?*' 

The  sad  fact  is  that  nobody  itnows.  The 
educated  guess  Is  that  1995  will  be  a  year 
of  decision  regarding  flraarms  legislation, 
with  action  at  the  national  level  and.  per- 
haps more  dangerous,  with  wildcat  antlgun 
proposals  popping  up  In  dozens  of  State 
legislatures.  National  action  Is  likely  to 
move  slowly,  and  this  should  give  us  time  to 
organize  whatever  forces  we  have  In  oppo- 
sition. The  deadly  danger  at  the  State  level 
Is  that  State  legislatxires  often  act  swiftly 
and  with  little  or  no  warning  on  such 
matters. 

November  3,  the  day  of  decision,  brought 
landslide  victory  to  one  party;  crushing  de- 
feat to  the  other.  To  us,  so  far  as  anyone 
can  tell  at  the  date  of  this  writing,  it 
broiight  neither.  Some  of  our  friends  tn 
the  U.S.  Senate,  some  of  our  friends  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  RepresentatlTes,  were  defeated. 
Portunately  for  us,  the  same  is  true  of  some 
of  those  In  both  Houses  who  were  alined 
against  us.  The  score  appyears  now  to  be 
about  even.  Fortunately  lor  us,  ours  Is  not 
a  partisan  issue. 

But  there  are  many  new  faces  in  the  Na- 
tional Ctongress  as  Its  legislative  bodies  get 
back  Into  action.  And  the  sad  fact  men- 
tioned earlier  Is  that  no  one  seems  to  know 
how  these  new  legislators  fleel  about  firearms 
legislation. 

Why  don't  we  know?  We  don't  know  be- 
cause some  of  our  national  prog^un  leaders 
have  told  us  that  we  must  not  dirty  our 
hands  with  politics — and  thousands  of  us 
have  accepted  this  as  an  excuse  to  sit  back 
on  our  lily-white  hands,  do  nothing,  and 
then  scream  bloody  murder  when  antlgun 
people  are  elected.  Queries  from  this  oflBce 
to  shooters  in  many  States  have  disclosed 
an  appalling  dearth  of  Information  regarding 
attitudes  of  candidates  regarding  flrearma 
legislation.  Most  answers  were  simply, 
"Don't  know."  Several  eren  chided  us  for 
asking.  "This  Is  not,"  they  said,  "a  matter 
for  partisan  politics." 

That's  right.  The  way  a  person  feels  about 
firearms  legislation  Is  not  a  matter  of  party. 
There  are  ardent  believers  pro  and  con  In 
both  parties.  But  no  voter  Is  bound  to  either 
party  for  support  transcending  his  convic- 
tions— and  the  honest  citizen  with  honest 
convictions  who  refuses  to  participate  In 
politics,  or  who  participateB  without  knowing 
how  the  candidates  stand  on  important  is- 
sues, has  nobody  but  himself  to  blame  for 
whatever  is  wrong  with  ttoe  government  he 
finances. 

This  magazine  Is  as  nonpartisan  as  any; 
but  we  are  not  afraid  to  ask  candidates  of 
both  parties  how  they  stand  on  issues  we 
think  are  Important.  We  believe  that  fire- 
arms legislation  is  an  Important  Issue.  We 
know  that  it  Is  an  Issue  that  will  be  decided 
by  the  legislative  bodies  of  oxir  States  and 
our  Nation. 

If  every  shooter  in  America  would  remem- 
ber that  it  Is  his  vote  that  elects  the  mem- 
bers of  these  legislative  bodies,  we  could 
within  a  foreseeable  future  win  enough  leg- 
islative strength  to  defeat  any  antlgun  pro- 
posal that  might  be  offered.  We  can't  do 
that  by  keeping  pure  of  politics. 

The  reelection  of  Senator  Thomas  Dodd, 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  makes  it  highly 
probable  that  the  much  cussed  and  discussed 
Dodd  bill  to  amend  the  existing  Federal 
firearms  statutes  may  be  the  first  item  of 
firearms  legislation  to  confront  us  at  the  na- 
tional level.  In  view  of  this  probability,  and 
In  view  of  the  widespread  confusion  regard- 
ing the  Dodd  amendments,  perhaps  it  is 
apropos  here  to  review  the  content  and  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  Dodd  pro- 
posals 

It  should  be  remembered,  first,  that  Sen- 
ator Dodd  did  Invite  representatives  of  many 
brancbes  of  the  nreanns  Industry  and  of  the 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  TLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Monday.  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
continuing  agitation  for  the  enactment 
of  firearms  legislation  to  restrict  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  American 
citizen  to  own  and  use  firearms.  A 
number  of  such  bills  have  been  proposed. 
It  is  very  important  that  Congress  con- 
sider carefully  any  proposals  which  are 
advanced  to  chsinge  the  ttme-honored 
right  of  VS.  citizens  to  own  firearms. 

I  confess  concern  about  the  easy  access 
to  weapons  of  criminals  and  unsuper- 
vised juveniles  who  should  not  have  such 
access  and  some  restrictive  action  may 
be  necessary.  But  before  we  take  such 
action,  let  us  be  sure  that  it  does  not 
accomplish  more  harm  than  good.  The 
fact  Is,  the  registration  of  guns  or  re- 
strictions on  ownership  wiU  not  dis- 
courage the  criminal.  More  likely,  it 
will  only  discourage  ownership  of  fire- 
arms for  the  protection  of  responsible 
citizens.  We  do  not  want  to  bum  the 
bam  to  get  rid  of  the  rats.  Therefore, 
■  all  bills  projxjsed  must  be  carefully  ex- 
amined and  none  passed  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  emotionally  inspired  haste. 

This  subject  has  been  treated  fully 
and  capably  in  Guns  magazine  in  the 
March  1965  edition  by  its  editor,  Mr.  E. 
B.  Mann.  Under  permission  granted,  I 
include  it  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

A  Teab  of  Decision? 
(By  E.  B.  Mann) 

Now  that  the  sound  and  fury  of  the  elec- 
tion Is  over,  Americans  who  believe  in  "tb« 

right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  armi"    ihootlng  sports  to  Washington  to  discuss  the 


measures  for  firearms  control  under  consid- 
eration by  his  subcommittee  As  one  of  those 
so  Invited,  I  can  state  from  personal  knonl- 
edge  that  those  discussions  were  long,  out- 
spoken on  both  sides,  that  they  Included 
word-by-word  study  of  the  existing  statutes 
as  well  as  the  proposed  amendments,  includ- 
ing testimony  from  leading  law  enforcement 
agencies  regarding  the  need  (or  lack  of  need  i 
for  additional  controls  or  for  changes  In  the 
existing  statutes,  and  as  to  the  probable  ellec- 
tiveness  (or  lack  of  effectiveness)  of  the  pro- 
posed additions  or  changes. 

I  was  criticized  for  saying  at  that  time,  ia 
an  editorial  in  this  magazine,  that  the  action 
of  the  Dodd  committee  In  Inviting  discussion 
with  Industry  and  shooting  sports  le.idcrs 
was  commendable,  that  the  discussions  were 
fair,  and  that  the  subcommittee  membe.-s 
were  amazingly  amenable  to  deletions  of  or 
changes  In  their  proposals.  Those  statemt-nts 
were  more  severely  criticized  later — largely. 
I  think,  because  of  an  Increasing,  nation- 
wide misconception  of  the  motivation,  ainii;, 
and  actual  wordings  of  the  Dodd  amend- 
ments. 

In  my  opinion.  Senator  Dodd  has  only  him- 
self to  blame  for  these  misconceptions  raid 
for  the  vitriolic  and  ill-founded  attacks  that 
have  been  made  on  him  because  of  thpm. 
As  a  politician,  Senator  Dodd  Is  no  more 
averse  to  publicity  than  other  pollticiaus, 
and  no  less  willing  than  other  politicians  to 
climb  aboard  what  may  seem  at  the  moment 
to  be  a  vote-getting  bandwagon.  Following 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  a 
wave  of  national  hysteria  convinced  many 
politicians  that  any  antlgun  publicity  was 
good  publicity  for  whoever  could  get  it — and 
there  were  plenty  of  sensation  seekers  In  the 
news  media  who  were  willing  to  give  It.  Sen- 
ator D<m)d  let  himself  be  shown  and  quoted 
as  strongly  antlgun,  thereby  Incurring  the 
anger  of  untold  thousands  of  shooters;  and. 
to  the  utter  dismay  of  all  who  had  found  him 
amenable  to  reason  In  earlier  discussions, 
even  let  himself  be  stampeded  Into  attempt- 
ing to  railroad  his  amendments  Into  enact- 
ment in  their  original  wordings.  Ignoring  the 
changes  agreed  upon  by  all  parties  In  those 
earlier  discussions.  That  attempt  was 
blocked  by  prompt  action  by  representatives 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association  and  others. 
The  Dodd  amendments  were  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  when 
Congress  adjourned  Its  last  session  and  so 
were  never  offered  for  enactment. 

Just  what  does  the  Dodd  bill  do?  First. 
It  Is  not  a  new  bill;  it  Is  an  attempt  to  amend 
the  old  existing  Federal  Firearms  Act.  It's 
Intention  Is  to  make  It  more  difficult  for 
Juveniles  lacking  parental  consent,  persons 
convicted  of  felony,  and  other  specified  unde- 
sirables, to  obtain  guns  by  mall  order.  In  the 
wordings  agreed  upon  In  the  discussions  be- 
tween the  Dodd  subcommittee  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  firearms  Industry  and 
shooting  sports — and  we  are  advised  that 
Senator  Dodd  is  now  content  to  abide  by  these 
wordings — the  four  noteworthy  amendments 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Federal  firearms  dealer's  license  foe 
is  increased  from  $1  to  $10,  and  the  person 
licensed  must  be  21  years  of  age  or  over. 

2.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  must  l.ibel 
packages  being  shipped  to  show  that  they 
contain  firearms,  and  must  notify  the  carrier 
that  firearms  are  being  shipped. 

3.  Agents  of  the  common  carrier  (i.e..  the 
express  company)  are  forbidden  knowingly 
to  deliver  firearms  to  a  person  under  18  ycnrs 
of  age,  or  to  a  known  criminal,  or  drug  addict. 

4.  A  person  ordering  a  gun  by  mall  sliall 
enclose  with  his  order  a  notarized  affid:'.vit 
stating  his  true  name,  age,  address,  felony 
convictions  If  any,  and  whether  he  has  ccm- 
plled  with  local  and  State  firearms  laws. 
The  affidavit  must  also  state  the  name  and 
address  of  the  principal  law  enforcement 
authority    In    tne    buyer's    communKy.      Tbe 

seller  is  then  required  to  forward,  by  regis- 


tered mall,  a  copy  of  the  buyer's  affidavit  and 
a  description  of  the  gun  (as  to  type,  but  not 
including  serial  number)  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment authority  named  In  the  affidavit. 

It  was  (and  is)  the  feeling  of  the  firearms 
representatives  participating  in  the  discus- 
sions that  the  first  tlwee  of  these  amend- 
ments are  not  damaging,  may  even  be  bene- 
ficial to  shooting  Interests.  Siu"ely  no  one 
will  quarrel  with  the  requirement  that  a  fire- 
arms dealer  should  be  an  adult;  and  If  a 
Federal  license  Is  needed  at  all,  it  should 
be  worth  $10.  Clause  2  Imposes  no  hardship 
on  t!ie  buyer;  It  affects  only  the  shipper. 

Cliiuse  3  merely  makes  it  possible  for  the 
delivering  agent  to  demand  proof  that  the 
receiver  Is  18  or  older,  and  to  withhold  de- 
livery to  persons  known  to  him  to  be  crim- 
inal No  one  believes  that  this  will  be  com- 
pletely effective  in  preventing  guns  from 
getting  into  bad  hands;  everyone  hopes  that 
It  will  help. 

Clause  4  is  the  principal  cause  of  mis- 
understanding regarding  the  Dodd  amend- 
ments. There  is  no  denying  the  point  that 
filling  out  an  affidavit  and  having  it  notar- 
ized is  a  nuisance  that  may  be  annoying  to 
the  legitimate  buyer — but  it  Is  a  petty  an- 
noy mce  compared  with  some  of  the  major 
ones  he  might  now  be  experiencing  except 
for  the  efforts  of  those  who  accepted  this 
one.  There  Is  no  denying,  either,  that  these 
affidavits  can  be  falsified,  forged,  or  other- 
wise made  valueless.     But — 

Clause  4  does  not  Include  police  registra- 
tion of  firearms  by  serial  number.  Firearms 
representatives  demanded,  and  the  Dodd 
subcommittee  agreed,  that  the  amendment 
specifically  stipulate  that  the  affidavit  shall 
not  include  the  serial  number  of  the  gun. 

Clause  4  does  not  give  the  police  author- 
ity the  power  to  forbid  the  sale.  The  origi- 
nal wording  here  did  require  that  the  police 
autiiority  must  approve  the  affidavit  before 
the  sale  could  be  completed;  but  this  was 
strongly  opposed  by  industry,  shooting  sports, 
.md  law  enforcement  representatives  alike, 
anci  the  Dodd  suboonunlttee  finally  agreed 
th..:  this  granting  of  permissive  police  power 
was  unjust  to  buyer  and  seller  alike  and 
shi 'ild  be  omitted. 

Cause  4  does  enable  (but  not  require)  the 
;x  i  police  authority  to  ascertain  whether  or 
no:  the  buyer  is  of  lawful  age,  Is  or  Is  not  a 
law-abiding  person.  Law  enforcement  peo- 
ple (those  present  at  these  discussions,  and 
others)  are  quick  to  admit  that  very  few 
p^'jlice  agencies  have  the  time  or  the  man- 
power to  Investigate  all  of  the  thousands  of 
rr.::; -order  gun  buyers.  Nobody  thinks 
thi  >e  affidavits  will  suddenly  make  It  Impos- 
siv>e  for  criminals  and/or  juvenile  delin- 
qufiits  to  obtain  guns.  Everybody  knows 
tii..i  having  to  fill  out  the  affidavit  and  have 
it  notarized  is  a  nuisance  to  the  law-abiding 
buyer,  and  that  many  will  resent  it.  The 
one  argiunent  In  its  favor  is  that  it  does 
p;..'  e  one  additional  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
the  undesirable  gun  buyer;  and  if  the  police 
do  investigate,  and  do  prevent  the  delivery 
of  a  gun  into  criminal  hands  (as  they  al- 
rciiy  have  the  right  to  do,  under  existing 
St   'utes),   perhaps  it  Is  worth  trying. 

n  nibt  was  expressed.  In  our  discussions 
Will  the  Dodd  people,  as  to  the  willingness 
of  any  common  carrier  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility which  clause  4  Imposes.  The  word 
'  finowingly"  weakens  that  responsibility,  but 
■■v;.,s  essential,  since  certainly  the  agent  of  the 
t  irrier  could  not  reasonably  be  punished  for 
aelivering  a  firearm  to  a  well-dressed  and 
^>f;.:ble  stranger  who  later  turned  out  to  be 
a  member  of  the  crime  syndicate.  He  could, 
!".  'wever,  and  would  be  expected  to  use  what- 
e. (r  knowledge  he  might  have  about  the 
>.:; own  bad  guys  in  his  community;  and  he 
c  'Uld,  and  should,  demand  something  better 
■  !uin  the  mere  name  on  the  package  before 
cicH. ering  a  gun  to  an  obvious  subteenager. 

la  an  address  given  before  the  Chicago 

R~iilway   Special   Agents   and   Police  Assocla- 

tK>:i  last  October.  William  B.  Johnson,  presi- 


dent of  REA  Express,  accepted  on  behalf  at 
his  company  the  responsibility  of  restricting 
the  delivery  of  mail-order  guns  to  the  extent 
suggested  in  the  Dodd  amendments. 
President  Johnson's  sentiments  as  ex- 
pressed in  this  speech  are  not  of  a  kind  that 
gun  people  would  find  very  palatable,  but 
they  do  commit  his  agents  to  the  exercise 
of  caution  in  the  delivery  of  mall-order 
firearms. 

Many  observers  believe  that  the  IXxid  bill 
will  be  forced  out  of  committee  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  for  vote  during  the 
1965  sessions.  We  do  not  suggest  that  you 
support  it;  but  we  do  suggest  that,  before 
you  oppose  It  so  vehemently  as  to  make 
presently  openmlnded  lawmakers  mad  at  all 
of  us,  you  remember  that  there  are  many 
bills  in  the  offing  that  are  infinitely  worse 
than  this  one — and  that  the  men  who  advised 
the  Dodd  conunlttee  that  they  had  better 
come  up  with  a  gun  blU  with  teeth  In  It" 
are  still  men  of  power  In  Washington,  ready 
and  eager  to  make  headlines  with  really 
tough  gun  legislation. 

There  Is  also  one  bUl  In  preparation  that 
could  supplant  the  Dodd  bill  very  soon  after 
it  Is  enacted  (If  It  Is  enacted),  and  which 
could  go  far  toward  improving  the  entire 
climate  of  public  and  legislative  opinion 
regarding  guns  and  gtm  laws  generally.  That 
bill  Is  the  progtin  law  In  process  of  prep- 
aration by  this  magazine.  You  will  hear  mc»-e 
about  that,  now  that  the  election  Is  over  and 
once  we  can  learn  who's  who  in  1965  Wash- 
ington. 

Meanwhile,  get  Into  politics  In  your  own 
community — to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  being 
alert  to  what  may  be  (and  probably  Is) 
cooking  In  the  way  of  gun  legislation.  Let 
us  know  what  you  find  out.  Well  help  to  the 
limit  of  our  resources.  But  don't  wait.  Rally 
your  friends,  the  friends  of  guns  and  the 
shooting  sports,  and  take  action.  It's  your 
State  and  your  community.  It's  your  right — 
and  because  rights  go  hand  In  hand  with 
duty,  it's  yotir  duty — to  see  that  It's  the  kind 
of  a  commimlty,  the  kind  of  a  State,  you 
want  to  live  In. 

And  If  you  get  your  lUy-whlte  hands  soiled 
a  little  with  politics,  rub  a  little  gun  oil  on 
them.  You  can  then  at  least  continue  to 
smell  like  a  shooter.  And  you  might  not  be 
able  to  do  that  if  you  let  the  other  fellow 
run  your  politics. 


Narcotics  Addiction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or   KEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  important  article  on  one  of  the  most 
crucial  problems  facing  our  Nation's 
cities — narcotics  addiction.  This  article, 
by  the  able  reporter,  Gertrude  Samuels, 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine on  Sunday,  January  17,  1965.  Al- 
though we  are  aware  of  the  dreadful 
statistics  concerning  narcotics  addiction 
in  the  cities,  we  sometimes  forget  that 
behind  the  statistics  are  the  stories  of 
human  desperation  and  despair.  By 
graphically  relating  the  story  of  an  ad- 
dict in  New  York  City,  Gertrude  Samuels 

reminds  us  that  the  problem  of  narcotics 

addiction  is  a  human  problem,  which 

robs  this  Nation  of  the  talents  of  many 

Citizens.   The  following  article  also  sup- 


ports the  statement  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  Judges  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Crime  and  Delinquency: 

The  narcotic  drug  addict  Is  a  sick  person, 
physically  and  psychologically,  and  as  such  is 
entitled  to  qualified  medical  attention  Just 
as  are  other  sick  persons.  •  •  *  [He  should] 
not  be  criminally  prosecuted. 

The  complete  article  foUows: 
The  Peoplk  Versus  Babt 
(By  Gertrude  Samuels) 

Advisory  Council  of  Judges  of  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency:  "The 
riarcotic  drug  addict  Is  a  sick  person,  physi- 
cally and  psychologically,  and  as  such  Is  en- 
titled to  qualified  medical  attention  Jtist  as 
are  other  sick  people.  •  •  •  [He  should]  not 
be  criminally  prosecuted." 

The  ordeal  began  on  a  Friday  morning  not 
long  ago,  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Criminal 
Courts  Building  In  Manhattan.  Outside  the 
part  2  courtroom,  a  carbon  copy  of  the  day's 
calendar  was  posted.  It  listed  a  score  of 
cases  for  hearings,  trial  and  sentencing. 
Baby's  name  was  on  row  10. 

Josephine  Delia  Gomez — the  name  in- 
scribed on  row  10 — gave  Baby  an  unlmaglned 
dignity.  Below  her  name  were  listed  two 
codefendants,  Dennis  Camp  and  Frances 
Benton  (these  are  not  the  real  names) .  All 
three  were  charged  with  a  "1633" — loitering 
for  the  purpose  of  using  narcotics.  Baby 
and  Denny  were  addltlonaUy  charged  with 
a  "3305" — possession  of  narcotics.  The 
second  charge,  a  felony,  was  the  serious  one. 

I  first  met  Baby  7  years  ago,  whUe  on 
assignment  to  write  an  article  about  gang 
girls.  I  sp>ent  several  weeks  then  with  her 
group — 14-  to  17-yeer-olds  who  ran  with 
gang  boys  In  East  Harlem. 

Baby,  the  prettiest  and  most  volatile  of 
them,  already  a  school  dropout,  was  just 
beginning  to  get  Into  trouble.  She  was  ex- 
perimenting with  marlhuema — It  was  con- 
sidered In  her  milieu  "square"  not  to  smoke 
reefers  at  weekend  sets  (parties) — and  she 
was  starting  to  experiment  with  sex.  Tet 
she  was  fiercely  devoted  to  her  widowed 
mother.  Baby  was  proud  that  she  had 
taken  work  in  a  laundry  to  help,  wltb  her 
older  sister,  Angela,  to  pay  the  rent 

The  mother  grieved  and  carried  oax  that 
Baby  was  a  gang  girl,  and  she  went  to  the 
store-front  church  to  pnj.  But  Baby,  by 
the  time  she  was  16,  had  gone  from  the  mild 
kicks  of  pot  to  the  big  kick  of  heroin. 

Over  the  years,  I  kept  In  touch  with  her. 
through  her  Youth  Board  worker  and  di- 
rectly. Her  mother,  bo«h  afraid  and 
ashamed  of  Baby,  had  her  committed  for 
"incorrigibility."  After  2  years  in  an  upstate 
Jail,  Baby  took  Jobs  but  failed  to  hold  them. 
She  tisually  needed  three  or  four  decks  of 
heroin  dally,  a  •20-to-$40-a-day  habit,  to 
function.  She  made  the  money  on  the  street 
or  by  pushing  the  stuff. 

At  times  she  seemed  eager  to  get  into  a 
hospital  for  detoxification,  or  to  find  a  Job 
out  of  New  York;  other  times,  especially 
when  she  was  In  the  money,  she  would  dis- 
appear for  weeks  «■  months.  Then  she 
would  call  spontaneously,  "just  to  talk  to 
someone.  It's  my  birthday  •  •  •  off  the 
stuff  •  •  •  looking  for  a  job."  But  it  was 
mostly  a  conipulsion  to  spill  it  out  before 
disappearing  ag^ln  into  the  street. 

Still,  at  21.  she  seemed  to  reach  for  some 
sort  of  dignity  when  the  cops  picked  her  up 
every  couple  of  months  for  prostitution  or 
larceny.  "Baby."  she  would  snap  when  they 
asked  het  name  at  the  stationhouse.  Then, 
changing  her  tone,  she  would  pronounce  her 
real  name  as  though  registering  for  school. 
"Josephine   DeUa   Gomez,"   she   would   say 

primly,    "and    I    want    to    call    my    mother." 

(Her  mother  had  long  before  l(X5ked  her  out. 

ever  slnc«  slie  h.ad  pa^cned  their  radio  to  g«t 

money  for  a  fix.) 
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But  Baby  she  was  on  the  street,  with  her 
stained  blouses  and  tight  toreador  pants  and 
her  arms  blackblotched  by  the  needle. 

After  arraignment  on  the  narcotics  charges 
Baby  bad  made  ball.  Would  she  show  for 
trial?  I  mm  waiting  in  the  eourthoufie. 
"Hm  court  was  in  a  brief  recess. 

Outside,  Prankle — Prances  Benton,  one  of 
Baby^  codefendants — was  arguing  with  the 
arresting  cop.  She  was  pregnant,  bulging 
under  her  dirty  white  overblouse,  yet  she 
managed  to  sound  more  flirtatious  than 
quarrelsc»ne.  „  Frankle  was  the  white  mem- 
ber of  the  trio;  but  there  was  no  race  prob- 
lem here — she  would  sleep  with  anyone  who 
had  heroin. 

"Why  did  you  do  it?"  she  was  demanding, 
batting  her  blue  eyes  under  their  false 
lashes,  waving  a  half-eaten  chocolate  bar  at 
him.  (All  day  Frankle  chewed  on  chocolates 
or  cookies,  sucking  with  a  child's  compul- 
sion.) "We  were  Jtist  slttin'  In  that  hallway. 
We  were  cold.  We  wanted  to  get  in  from  the 
cold.    We  live  on  that  street." 

'*Te«Ulx.  I  know."  The  oop  was  uncom- 
fortable. 

"So  why  d'Ja  do  it?" 

"Now,  you  weren't  Just  sitting.  I  wouldn't 
be  here,  and  you  wouldn't  be  here,  if  that 
was  all." 

He  moved  off.  He  would  testify  and  he 
wanted  to  avoid  this  Involvement.  He  was 
irritated  because  he  felt  the  charge  wouldn't 
stand  up  against  her,  since  no  decics  had 
been  found  on  her  at  the  time  of  her  arrest. 

Frankle  chased  after  him,  her  brown  skirt 
riding  up  her  legs.  I  caught  her  arm.  She 
swung  aroimd  angrily. 

"Where's  Baby.  Prankle?" 

"Don't  bug  me.  I  got  my  own  worries. 
Ask  Denny."  She  nodded  to  the  tall,  ebony- 
colored  young  man  slowly  walking  toward 
us.     She  sucked  on  the  chocolate  bar. 

At  least  Denny — Dennis  Camp,  the  third  of 
the  defendants — wore  a  clean  shirt  under  his 
old  leather  Jacket.  He  walked  Jerkily,  as  if 
propelled  by  someone  else,  or  fighting  the 
effect  of  a  fix. 

"Tou  seen  my  lawyer?"  he  mumbled. 
"He's  here,  then  he  ain't  here.  I  paid  him 
$25,  but  he  went  off  and  say  he  can't  do 
nothin'.  Gotta  talk  to  Legal  Aid,  get  some 
advice." 

Frankie's  lawyer  suddenly  appeared,  a 
slackjawed  fat  man  whose  gray  suit  hung  on 
him  like  a  sack  and  whom  she  called,  with 
unexpected  aplomb,  "counselor."  And,  ap- 
pearing almost  simultaneously,  to  run  coffee 
and  candy  for  her,  was  a  thin  little  man  of 
uncertain  age  who  fawned  on  the  girl.  "My 
little  friend,"  was  the  way  Prankie  intro- 
duced him  Indifferently.  Little  Friend  looked 
anxiously  from  the  lawyer  to  Frankie,  made 
her  stand  near  Denny  away  from  the  noisy 
corridor  crowd,  worried  over  her  like  a 
father — or  a  pimp? 

Just  as  the  recess  ended  and  the  black- 
robed  Judge  took  his  seat  on  the  bench,  be- 
low the  legend,  "In  God  We  Trust,"  Baby 
made  her  appearance,  breathlessly.  With  her 
was  a  tall,  husky  young  Negro,  sweating  in  a 
bulky  brown  cardigan  and  pulling  on  a  pipe. 
He  was  as  quiet  as  Baby  was  talkative. 

"Meet  Hank,"  she  said.  "He  made  me 
come.  I  didn't  have  any  money  to  come.  No 
one  .cares,  no  one,  my  mothfr,  my  slst«r,  no 
one  gives  a  damn  about  Baby."  She  looked 
around  vaguely.    "Oh,  God,  I'm  tired." 

She  threw  her  arms  around  Frankie,  then 
me.  She  began  to  slump.  Then  she  stood 
up  straight,  tore  the  black  kerchiefs  off  her 
head,  smoothed  her  hair,  and  pursed  her 
mouth  in  an  earnest  effort  to  concentrate. 
Baby  was  high. 

"The  Legal  Aid  man  should  talk  to  you  and 
Denny,"  I  said. 

We  Joined  Dermy  who  had  wandered  to  the 
first  row  of  seats  outside  the  rail.  That  was 
a  mistake.  Feeling  the  drug,  he  had 
stretched  out  as  though  still  on  a  stoop  in 
Harlem.  Legal  Aid  got  Deiuiy  to  a  rear  seat, 
near  Frankle  and  Little  Friend.     He  came 


back  to  Baby  to  check  out  the  facts  of  the 
arrest. 

Perhaps  because  Legal  Aid  was  attractive 
and  soft  spoken,  perhapa  because  he  didn't 
probe  too  much  but  made  her  feel  that  he 
believed  her  story,  he  gradually  brought  Baby 
back  from  wherever  she  was  to  reality  and 
the  courtroom.  It  was  at  rare  intervals  like 
this  that  Baby  could  react  with  a  mixture 
of  remorse  and  appreciation. 

Her  heart-shaped  face  with  liquid  eyes  and 
tentative  smiles  seemed  young  and  defense- 
less. But  though  she  had  substituted  a  skirt 
for  her  usual  toreador  plants  and  wore  a  but- 
toned-up  Jacket  to  conceal  her  arms,  her 
frizzy,  dyed-red  hair,  clinging  skirt  and  torn 
sneakers  were  all  too  apparent.  "Prostitute- 
addict,"  her  looks  and  record  shouted  to  any 
Judge  and  lawyer  in  a  felony  court — and 
probably  not  more  than  an  hour  or  two  away 
from  the  next  fix. 

And  yet  she  still  seemed  to  want  to  make 
an  attempt  to  straighten  out.  Just  after  the 
initial  hearing  on  the  charges  against  her,  3 
weeks  before,  for  example,  she  had  tried  again. 

With  her  6-year  record  as  a  "ptisher"  and 
"pross"  and  terms  at  Hudson  Training 
School,  Women's  Prison  and  the  reformatory 
upstate,  she  knew  the  court  would  be  tough 
on  her  this  time.  So  Baby  had  signed  her- 
self into  a  religious  "crusade"  In  Queens. 
There,  without  any  medical  or  psychiatric 
help,  a  hundred  addicts  were  taking  a  cold- 
turkey  cure — trying  voluntarily  to  Itick  the 
drug  habit  through  religious  conversion.  I 
had  visited  her  during  that  period. 

In  a  large  auditoriinn  hung  with  banners 
that  proclaimed,  "He  has  sent  Me  to  heal  the 
brokenhearted,"  the  young  men  and  women, 
white  and  colored,  belted  out  religious  songs, 
came  to  the  microphone  to  tell  candidly  how 
long  they  had  been  addicts — 1  year,  5  years,  8 
years — and  how  they  now  hoped  to  "bring 
our  souls  to  Thee,  Lord."  Some  shivered  and 
rolled  In  the  aisle  to  "When  the  Saints  Come 
Marching  In." 

"We're  now  abstaining  dope  fiends."  one 
young  man  shouted  happDy. 

After  a  week  she  found  the  living  arrange- 
ments "too  crude  •  •  •  we  were  sleeping  in 
hallways  Ln  the  house  where  we  all  lived  •  •  • 
no  room  of  my  own."  She  slipped  off  "to  see 
my  mother." 

She  never  got  to  her  mother.  She  made  it 
as  far  as  her  old  connection  in  the  bar  on 
Lexington  Avenue.  The  cycle  had  beg\in 
again. 

Now  I  heard  her  trying  to  convince  Legal 
Aid  that  she  had  been  "cured"  through  the 
religious  crusade.  She  was  going  to  go  back 
there,  she  said  earnestly,  after  he  got  these 
charges  disnaissed.  The  Judge  will  like  that 
idea,  she  assured  him. 

He  shook  his  head.  "He'll  be  more  inter- 
ested in  whether  you  have  a  decent  place 
to  go  to  tonight.  Now.  Just  the  details  of 
the  arrest.  You  and  Frankle  and  Dennis 
were  there  in  the  hallway,"  he  prompted. 
Did  they  have  any  decks  On  them  (the  small, 
gla£sine  envelopes  that  hold  the  heroin,  the 
possession  of  which  is  a  felony)  ? 

"No,"  Baby  said,  instantly  awake.  "Well," 
she  added,  grudgingly,  "Frankle  didn't  have 
nothing.  He  went  In  her  blouse  and  felt  her 
up  like  they  always  do,  but  she  didn't  have 
nothing.  But  Denny  and  me— well,  we  had 
two  bags.     But  they  were  euipty. " 

Legal  Aid  said  that  if  the  laboratory  tests 
showed  that  the  "empty"  bags  had  contained 
a  narcotic  Baby  and  Deruiy  would  be  found 
guilty  of  possession  on  the  "3305."  though 
he  would  try  for  an  adjournment  until  the 
lab  tests  came  In.  On  the  lesser  charge  of 
"loitering,"  he  was  certain  they  would  go 
free  for  lack  of  evidence. 

Legal  Aid  added  that  it  would  strongly 
help  her  case  if  he  could  show  that  she  had 
a  decent  place  to  live  during  her  parole  for 
the  next  couple  of  weelts. 

"Oh,  God.  I'm  tired,"  Baby  said.  She 
glared  around  the  packed  courtroom,  as 
though  the  uniformed  cops,  the  plainclothes- 


man  with  their  shields  pinned  to  their  lapels, 
the  clerks,  the  witnesses,  the  spectators  were 
all  her  judges. 

"That  voice,"  she  said  wildly.  The  clearly 
enunciating  voice  of  the  brldgeman,  suiid- 
ing  between  the  bench  and  the  public,  was 
bellowing  new  cases, 

A  large  girl  stood  before  the  bench,  her  pri- 
vate lawyer,  white-haired,  pleading  her  c:l.^e 
The  charge  was  assault,  third  degree. 

"All  right — $25  on  a  disorderly  coiuiuct 
charge,"  the  Judge  said  crisply,  tossing  p.ipers 
to  the  brldgeman. 

An  older  woman  in  a  well-tailored  co.c  ruid 
flowered  hat  hurried  inside  the  rail.  Im 
her  mother,  yoiu*  honor,"  she  said.  "li".  pav 
her  fine.  She  Is  not  bad,  and  she's  .'•urry. 
your  honor.    Thank  you,  yoin-  honor." 

"Pay  your  fine  at  the  desk,"  the  bridge- 
man  said. 

"My  mother's  not  here,"  Baby  moaii'  li 

I  told  legal  aid  that  the  Village  Haven 
might  take  Baby  that  night.  It  tries  to  help 
addicts,  find  them  clean  rooms  and  later  in- 
terest them  In  Jobs. 

"It  would  help."  said  legal  aid.  And 
Frankie  needs  detoxification,  her  lawyer  s;iys. 
Better  let  a  hospital  know  that  she's  ht '.a  up 
by  the  cotu-t." 

Baby  gave  me  one  of  her  melting  !  ks 
"111  do  anything  you  say.    I'm  so  tired  ' 

I  telephoned  the  Village  Haven.  A  v.  nian 
said  in  warm  tones  to  bring  Baby  in  any  time 
that  night.  In  the  morning  they  woii'c;  get 
her  started  "on  a  program." 

A  hospital  for  Prankie  was  a  tougher  v.ob- 
lem.  First,  the  psychiatric  social  worker. 
then  the  narcotics  floor  nurse  said  th:.;  the 
hospital  routine  couldnt  be  upset  for  ;ny- 
one,  that  If  "the  patient"  didn't  get  there  by 
the  4  p.m.  closing  time,  she  would  not  be  .ki- 
mitted  imtil  Monday. 

"OK,  but  she's  pregnant.  If  she  goe>.  .xak 
on  drugs  this  weekend,"  I  said,  "you  v..:  be 
responsible  for  what  happens." 

There  was  dead  silence  on  the  other  end 
of  the  wire,  and  then  the  n\u-se  said  to  ii  mi; 
her  down  after  the  trial,  whatever  the  ^va.q. 

Just  before  1  o'clock  the  brldgeman  c  "led 
Baby's  case:  The  People  of  the  State  of  .vcif 
York  V.  Josephine  Delia  Gomez,  P-. 'ns 
Camp,  Frances  Benton. 

They  stood  at  the  long  brown  table  b'  ire 
the  bench.  Legal  aid  stood  between  I  ':y 
and  Denny. 

There  had  been  a  dozen  similar  narc'Ucs 
cases  that  day;  some  shooting  gallerie.^  i'.,id 
included  8  to  10  defendants  each.  Tir.  ;-.£- 
sistant  district  attorney  looked  as  bortci  cts 
the  Judge. 

The  lawyers  pleaded  their  clients  not  c  i'v 
to  the  charges. 

"Well,  we'll  adjotun  for  lunch.  Be  k 
here  at  2  o'clock  for  the  hearing." 

Outside  the  courtroom,  as  Hank  ho-  .red 
near,  saying  nothing.  Baby  started  to  sh  ke. 
"That  goddam  Judge  is  bored  stiff.  Dici  ^.'-.i 
see  him  yawn?"  She  took  my  arm.  ' T  ke 
me  to  lunch.  I'm  so  tired.  What's  c  irji 
to  become  of  me?" 

"It's  all  set  for  Village  Haven,  Baby  ' 

"I'll  work.  I  learned  how  to  type,  ;f  1  o 
reformatory,  you  know — not  fast,  bin  111 
improve."  She  was  spilling  over  with  i:i..n?. 
"And  I  can  sew  good — my  mother  leamcci  :ne 
Do  you  think  they'll  get  me  work?" 

She  rattled  on  in  desperation  and  ;.  :  •" 
How  could  the  law  and  the  people,  with  ;  ;r 
anticontamination  austerity,  hold  me  :.:  ^ 
for  these  sick  people  with  compulsion-  :  ' 
the  drugs  that  were  destroying  them?  :  i" 
so  tired,"  she  repeated.  "What  do  I  hav  i<i 
look  forward  to  in  this  life?  I'm  tirce;  of 
sleeping  in  hallways.  I'm  tired  of  the  J  .n* 
and  the  bars  and  shooting  up  and  ge  '  "- 
sick.  I've  had  this  goddam  nausea.  D  ;■  I 
haven't  been  using  lately,"  she  said,  ■-  ici- 
denly  wide  awake  and  fearful.  "For  2  w  t  ks 
I  haven't  touched  it.    Fm  not  hooked." 

I  said  I  believed  her. 

She  ate  like  a  starved  person — but  first 
she    opened    the    white    napkin    carefi  ".ly 
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s^ivoring  the  civilized  cleanliness  before  she 
put  It  on  her  lap. 

-VVhos  Hank?" 

•A  friend,"  she  said  evasively.  "He's  got 
a  wife  and  kids,  but  I  can  trust  him.  He's 
an  .iddict,  too,"  she  added  In  the  same  tone. 

"Pushing,  like  you.  too?" 

•■ye:ih,  a  bit,"  she  said,  the  curtain  coming 
down  between  us  again,  "Where  else  we 
eonn.a  get  the  money?    Gotta  live." 

•Ti-.e  only  thing.  Baby,  is  to  get  clean  and 
stay  .tway  from  the  old  neighborhood.  You 
have  to  be  responsible  for  the  things  you 
do  now,  or  tlaey'll  keep  taking  you  in.  You're 
too  well  known." 

She  agreed.  She  gulped  the  food  and 
risked  for  a  glass  of  milk.  She  went  to  the 
v,a?hroom  to  tidy  herself  for  the  afternoon 
order.l. 

We  were  back  in  the  courtroom  promptly 
a;  2  p.m.  But  now  Jail  cases  were  being 
heard— those  who  had  not  been  able  to  buy 
their  freedom  with  ball.  Prom  the  detention 
pen,  they  carried  in  the  cynicism  and  the 
smells  of  the  pcx>r.  The  voices  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters  in  each  human  drama 
seemed  to  grow  softer  in  the  dying  afternoon. 

Tliere  were  now  only  a  couple  of  cases 
left.  One  involved  a  tall.  Illiterate  man  with 
six  prior  convictions.  He  had  been  arrested 
witii  two  decks  of  heroin  In  his  hand.  Baby 
was  wide  awake  and  tense. 

With  a  shrug  that  seemed  to  say,  "What's 
the  use?"  the  man  told  the  Judge,  yes,  he 
h.id  bought  the  drugs  a  few  minutes  before 
the  .arrest — "from  Walt  on  the  corner." 

The  Judge  never  looked  up.  He  scribbled 
something.  He  ordered  the  prisoner  back  to 
the  pen.  The  colored  court  papers,  the  busy 
pen.  tlie  rubber  stamps,  seemed  to  have  lives 
of  their  own. 

B  by,  who  had  been  listening  hard  to  thlfl 
cise,  straightened  her  blouse,  flattened  her 
hair.  "That  goddam  Judge,"  she  said 
through  her  teeth.  "We're  all  animals,  not 
wor-h  looking  at." 

It  was  past  5  when  Baby's  case  was  finally 
called.  The  whole  trial,  on  the  loitering 
charge,  took  less  than  10  minutes,  and 
seemed  anticlimactic. 

Tlie  uniformed  cop  testified  that  while  he 
and  his  partner  were  patrolling  East  Harlem 
in  their  "combat  car,"  they  saw  "one  male, 
white,  enter  a  building,"  and  becattse  he 
looked  suspicious,  they  followed  him  In.  He 
disappeared,  but  In  the  hallway  they  saw 
the  defendants  seated  on  the  stairs  "in  a 
stujv^r  and  glassy  eyed." 

Legal  Aid  Interposed  objections  to  the  offi- 
cers  "observations"  and  "opinions" — and  on 
cro<;,s-examlnation  was  able  to  discredit  the 
officer's  story  by  forcing  him  to  admit  that 
he  couldn't  remember  what  the  defendants 
were  wearing  or  whether  they  were  talking 
incoherently.  Ftuther,  since  the  loitering 
chr.rge  under  section  1533  requires  that  there 
be  proof  that  defendants  are  loitering  for 
"tl.e  smoking  of  opium,"  the  prosecutor's 
case  on  this  charge  collapsed — as  it  does  in 
mavv  CvTses — because  the  police  did  not  wit- 
nr-;-  the  actual  talcing  of  drugs. 

Ai  the  end.  Legal  Aid  moved  "to  dismiss 
on  the  grounds  that  the  People  have  not  es- 
tab:-..'?hed  their  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt."    The  Judge  grunted  agreement. 

The  defendants  stood  rigid  while  the  am- 
bi5im!es  of  law  and  language  rolled  over 
them. 

"When  do  you  want  a  trial  on  the  '3305'?" 
the  judged  asked. 

Tiie  fat  lawyer  began  to  explain  that  his 
client,  Frances  Benton,  needed  hospitaliza- 
tion. Legal  Aid  and  the  prosecutor  cut  him 
off  furiously. 

'Your  client  isn't  even  charged  with 
'3305',"  Legal  Aid  shouted. 

"My  God,"  the  prosecutor  said  with  disgust. 

Frankie's  lawyer  began  to  sweat  profusely. 
He  put  a  hand  to  his  head.  He  apologized 
■o  the  Judge.  The  other  attorneys.  Ignoring 
him,  agreed  on  trial  2  weelcs  later  on  the 


charge    still    remaining   against   Baby   and 
Denny. 

The  Judge  asked:  "This  girl" — pointing  to 
Baby — "has  a  decent  place  to  stay  mean- 
time?" 

"Yes,  Tour  Honor,"  said  Legal  Aid,  ^he 
Is  going  to  Village  Haven." 

"Good." 

He  signed  the  release  papers,  tossed  them 
to  the  brldgeman,  rose  and  stretched.  There 
had  been  38  cases  since  10  a.m.,  narcotics 
charges  coming  up  with  fearsome  regularity. 
The  caseloads  are  heaviest  in  these  lowest  of 
the  poor  man's  courts. 

Outside  in  the  corridor  Little  Friend  offered 
Frankie  more  cookies  and  cigarettes,  looking 
as  though  his  horse  had  come  in. 

"We  go  to  the  hospital  now,"  he  said 
happily. 

"No,"  Frankie  said. 

"We  must  go,"  he  said,  shocked. 

"No  hospital,"  she  screamed  at  him.  "I'll 
go  on  Monday." 

I  said,  "The  hospital  is  breaking  Its  rules 
to  take  you  at  this  hotu-.  Now  we're  going 
downstairs,  and  we're  getting  in  a  taxi,  and 
we're  taking  you  to  the  hospital,  Frankie. 
Then  we're  taking  Baby  to  the  Haven.  That's 
what  you  told  the  Judge,  and  that's  how  it 
is." 

"Gimme  a  cigarette.  Hank,**  Baby  said, 
turning  away.  I  don't  know  the  moment 
that  it  happened,  but  Baby  was  suddenly  full 
of  energy.  She  tucked  her  blouse  deep  inside 
her  shabby  skirt.  She  pulled  her  kerchief 
out  of  her  handbag.  She  gave  Hank  a  mirror 
to  hold  while  she  tied  it  over  her  hair.  She 
took  out  a  lipstick  for  the  first  time  that  day, 
and  brushed  It  on  her  mouth  skillfully.  "I 
gotta  call  my  mother,"  she  said. 

"You  can  do  it  from  the  Haven." 

"I  told  my  mother  I'd  call  her  as  soon  as 
this  was  over.  She  has  to  know.  She  wants 
me  to  go  back  to  this  religious  crusade." 

The  black  eyes  were  no  longer  wild.  Baby 
was  in  command  of  Baby  again,  weighing  her 
words,  sizing  up  those  around  her.  The  hand 
that  replaced  the  mirror  and  lipstick  in  the 
torn  bag  no  longer  shook. 

"It's  pouring  outside,"  I  said  to  Little 
Friend.    "Go  and  get  a  taxi." 

He  ran  off  fretftilly,  not  looking  at  Frankie. 

"Now  we're  getting  in  that  elevator,"  I 
said,  "and  we're  all  going  in  a  taxi,  and  we're 
going  to  see  this  through." 

"I  gotta  call  my  mother,"  Baby  shrilled. 

"You  can  call  from  the  Haven,  Baby. 
You're  tired,  Baby,  remember,  tired?" 

She  stared  at  me,  hard  eyed  but  thought- 
ful.   "OK,"  she  said  quietly,  "let's  go." 

Little  Friend  had  the  taxi  waiting.  Denny 
took  off  as  scK)n  as  we  got  outside.  Mum- 
bling, "Bye — see  you.  Baby,"  he  pushed  up  his 
collar  and,  ignoring  Baby's  frantic  "Where'U 
I  find  you,  Denny?"  he  simply  faded  Into  the 
rain. 

We  dashed  to  the  taxi.  "Legal  Aid  was  real 
nice,"  Baby  said.  "Better  than  your  stinking 
lawyer,  Prankie." 

"My  stinking  lawyer  didnt  even  remember 
that  I  was  up  on  only  one  charge,"  Frankle 
said  with  a  short  laugh.  "For  my  19  bucks, 
he  wanted  to  give  me  two  charges." 

Little  Friend  laughed  uproariously.  The 
girls  ignored  htm. 

"I  have  to  go  for  2  weeks  to  the  Bible 
study,"  Baby  said  clearly. 

Everyone  was  silent. 

"Do  you  think  you  can  get  me  into  the 
hospital,  too?"  asked  Hank.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  spoken.  "If  I  could  get  dried 
out.  I  could  get  a  Job  maybe.  You  got  some 
pull  there?" 

"I  think  they  have  a  waiting  list  for  the 
men."  ' 

"Yah,  they  tol'  me,"  he  said  tonelessly, 
turning  away. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  hospital  Baby  said, 
"You  get  Prankie  settled.  Hank  and  me  will 
wait  for  you  here.  Glnune  a  cigarette.  Hank." 
Her  manner  was  positive. 


"Youll  wait?    Well  only  be  a  minute." 

"Yeah." 

Frankie  and  Little  Friend  went  with  me. 
The  duty  oflQcer  said  we  were  expected,  but 
the  nurse  was  delayed,  and  we  had  to  wait 
for  her. 

"I'll  get  you  some  chocolate  and  things," 
Little  Friend  said  to  Frankie. 

"She  can't  take  them  up  with  her,"  the 
duty  officer  warned.  Little  Friend  went  to 
get  them,  anyway.  I  told  Prankie  I  would 
tell  Baby  about  the  delay. 

When  I  got  to  the  entrance.  Baby  and  Hank 
were  gone.    She  had  conned  us  again. 

I  went  back  to  Frankie.  She  didn't  have 
to  'be  told.  She  said  casually.  "You  know 
where  to  look  fpr  her,  of  course.  Lexington 
and  100th.    But  it  won't  do  any  good  yet." 

Little  Friend  was  back.  "I  gotta  go  now," 
he  said  to  her.  "You  be  good.  Do  what  the 
nurse  says." 

"Yeah,  yeah,  get  lost.  No — thanks.  You 
were  a  good  help." 

He  left  with  a  wry  smile. 

"It  wont  do  any  good."  Frankle  said  again. 
Her  wise  eyes  were  somber,  almost  kind. 

She  slid  out  of  the  brown  corduroy  coat 
with  Its  dirty  lining.  She  had  worn  it  all 
day,  over  the  long  tunic  shrouding  her  belly. 
One  could  see  now  that  it  had  been  a  cru- 
cial covering  In  court.  Inside  her  elbows 
were  the  dark  patches  from  the  needle. 

"I've  known  Baby  &  long  time.  I  live  on 
the  next  street,"  she  went  on.  "She's  a  good 
kid,  always  takes  the  risks  for  the  rest  of  us. 
She  carries  the  works.  She  gets  the  stuff 
even  when  we  cant  pay.  She  talks  all  the 
time  that  way  about  her  mother.  She  hates 
her  mother.  No  one  cares  about  us.  any- 
way." 

"I  knew  Baby  before  she  got  like  this,"  I 
said,  "before  she  was  hooked." 

"Yeah,  well,  the  mothers  don't  care  when 
you  get  hooked.  I  got  no  parents,  I  got  a 
sister,  but  her  husband  couldn't  stand  me. 
I  got  sentenced  for  pressing  and  he  didnt 
want  me  in  the  hottse  after  that."  She 
nibbled  on  the  chocolate  bar. 

The  ntirse  arrived.  She  greeted  Prankie 
coolly.  Frankie  had  been  a  patient  before 
and  a  trial  to  them.  I  shook  hands  with  her 
and  wished  her  luck.  She  held  my  band,  and 
the  blue  eyes  where  not  unkind. 

"I  dont  think  Itll  do  any  good  to  look 
for  Baby."  she  said.  "She  hasn't  had  her  fill 
yet.  Shell  have  to  come  to  you.  She  hasn't 
hit  bottom  yet." 

As  she  left,  Frankle  calmly  dropped  the 
rest  of  her  cookies,  chocolates,  and  cigarettea 
on  the  desk  of  the  duty  officer.  "Have  a 
ball,"  she  said  to  him, 

The  dreary  drama  had  played  Itself  out. 
Frankie  was  right  about  one  thing.  Baby 
was  still  on  her  course  toward  self-destruc- 
tion. In  the  heroin  culture  which  had 
dragged  her  down,  she  could  follow  the 
course  to  its  logical  conclusion — to  a  slab  in 
the  morgue.  Or,  somewhere  along  the  line, 
because  she  knew  that  some  of  us  wouldn't 
give  up,  she  could  begin  to  feel  guilt,  a  pow- 
erful weapon  in  any  arsenal.  The  only  thing 
now  was  to  wait,  and  to  hope  that  the  feel- 
ing of  guilt  would  be  stronger  and  come  flist. 
That  she  would  want  to  call  one  person 
again. 

I  went  to  the  telephone  to  tell  Village 
Haven  not  to  expect  us. 
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Senate  passed  bill  on  coffee  agreement  and  took  up  supplemental  agriculture 
appropriations. 
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Routine  Proceedings,  pages  1 744-1 783 

Bills  Introduced:  30  bills  and  8  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, as  follows:  S.  939-968;  S.J.  Res.  37-40;  S.  Con. 
Res.  17;  and  S,  Res.  76-78.  pages  1749-1751 

Resolution  Reported:  Report  was  made  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  76,  providing  $442,700  for  Committee  on  Com- 
merce to  make  certain  studies  (no  written  report) — re- 
ferred to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Page  1745 

Sundry  Resolutions  Adopted:  Ten  sundry  resolutions, 
as  follows,  were  adopted  without  amendment: 

Printing:  S.  Con.  Res.  9,  to  print  additional  copies  of 
prayers  offered  by  Senate  Chaplain  Peter  Marshall  dur- 
ing the  8oth  and  81st  Congresses ; 

Printing:  S.  Res.  22,  to  print  as  a  Senate  document  a 
history  of  the  Pima  Indians  and  the  San  Carlos  irriga- 
tion project; 

Printing:  S.  Res.  23,  to  print  as  a  Senate  document 
certain  censuses  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona ; 

Printing:  S.  Res.  29,  to  print  as  a  Senate  document  a 
compilation  entitled  "Mineral  Potential  of  Eastern  Mon- 
tana— A  Basis  for  Future  Growth"; 

Printing:  S.  Res.  33,  to  print  as  a  Senate  document  a 
report  on  the  status  of  Colorado  River  storage  project 
and  participating  projects ; 

Joint  committee  membership:  S.  Res.  73,  providing 
for  members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Library; 

Printing:  S.  Res.  74,  providing  for  the  preparation  and 
printing  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Senate  Manual;  and 

Gratuities:  S.  Res,  70-72,  providing  for  payment  of 
gratuities  to  survivors  of  deceased  Senate  employees. 

Pages  1 794-1 795 

President's  Message — D.C.  Home  Rule:  President 
transmitted  message  covering  his  legislative  recom- 
mendations for  restoration  of  home  rule  to  D.C.  citizens, 
which  was  referred  to  Committee  on  the  District  of 

Columbia.  Pagw  1 743-1 744 
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Coffee:  Senate  passed,  by  56  yeas  to  23  nays  (motion  to 
reconsider  tabled),  S.  701,  to  carry  out  U.S.  obligations 
under  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  of  1962,  after 
adopting  committee  amendments  en  bloc. 

I  Pages  1793-1799,  1801-1805 

Supplemental  Agriculture  Appropriations:  Senate 
made  its  unfinished  business  H.J.  Res.  234,  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1965  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Senators  Holland  and  Miller  each  filed  notice  of  ii - 
tention  to  move  to  suspend  rules  for  purpose  of  jmo 
posing  an  amendment  to  the  joint  resolution. 

Pages  1772,  1805,  1809-1810 

Confirmation:  By  75  yeas  to  7  nays,  Senate  confirmed 
nomination  of  W.  J.  Driver,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Achnm- 
istrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Pages  1 783-i  793,  i  sn 

Nominations:  Senate  received  nomination  of  DoiaKl 
W.  Hoagland,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  Development  Finance  and  Private  Enterprise, 
Agency  for  International  Development;  and  114  poNt- 
masters.  Pages  1  si  0-1  en 

Record  Votes:  Two  rcconl  votes  were  taken  to<:lay. 

Pages  1792,  1805 

Program  for  Wednesday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  ad- 
journed at  3:35  p.m.  until  noon  Wednesday,  February  3. 
when  it  will  continue  consideration  of  H.J.  Res.  234. 
supplemental  agriculture  appropriations. 

Pages  1806    1810 

Committee  Meetings 

{Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 
GOLD  RESERVE  REQUIREMENTS 

Committee  on  Bankjng  and  Currency:  Committee  be- 
gan hearings  on  S.  743,  797,  and  814,  Ijills  which  would 
change  gold  reserve  requirements  against  Federal  Re- 
serve deposits  and  Federal  Reserve  notes,  having  as  its 
witnesses  Senator  Dirksen;  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  and  William  McC.  Martin,  Jr.,  Chair- 
man, Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 
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BUI  Bradley,  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3. 1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Princeton  Alumni 
Weekly,  Prank  Deford,  staff  writer  for 
Sports  Dlustrated,  presents  a  vivid  por- 
trait of  the  qualities  and  abilities  of  one 
of  Princeton  University's  illustrioiis 
athletes.  Bill  Bradley,  an  All-America 
basketball  player.  Not  only  is  he  consid- 
ered the  best  college  basketball  iJiayer  in 
the  world,  having  won  an  Olympic  gold 
medal  and  the  Most  Valuable  Player 
Award  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
tournament,  but  he  is  also  known  to  be 
a  hard-working  student,  which  brought 
him  the  award  of  a  Rhodes  scholarship. 
Dt'spite  the  pressures  put  UE>on  him.  Bill 
Bradley  continues  to  be  the  same  boy 
from  a  small  town  in  Missouri,  who  rec- 
ognizes the  challenges  that  face  all  youth 
a!:d  is  prepared  to  meet  them.  At  a  time 
wi.en  articles  on  the  scandal  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy  fill  the  press,  it  Is  heart- 
ening and  reassuring  to  be  reminded 
that  the  majority  of  the  youth  of  this 
country  has  a  high  degree  of  motivation. 
Bill  Bradley  is  an  outstanding  example. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Prank  Def  ord's  portrait  of  Bill  Brad- 
Icy.  Princeton,  1965.  be  included  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Princeton  PoExaArrs — Bill  Bradley,  1965 
(By  Frank  Deford,  1961) 

ir  you  look  at  all  of  blm  squarely.  Bin 
Bradley  seems  too  good — and  too  much — to 
be  true.  He  is  the  best  college  basketbaU 
player  In  the  world  (he  won  an  Olympic 
gold  medal  and  was  the  best  on  the  U^. 
team  In  Tokyo);  he  Is  studious,  religious, 
ambitious,  popular,  and  respected  by  his 
peers;  he  is  trustworthy,  loyal,  helpful,  cour- 
tious — he  is,  In  short.  Jack  Armstrong  and 
might  also  be  Horatio  Alger,  except  for  the 
f  :<  t  that  his  father  is  a  bank  president  and  is 
paying  for  Bill's  room,  board,  and  tuition  at 
Princeton. 

Fortunately — you  have  to  look  hard  for  a 
fi aw — the  quirk  of  a  permanently  arched  left 
e>ebrow  gives  him  a  mischievous,  almost 
Ei'.tonic,  appearance,  but  that,  too,  is  quickly 
disputed  by  the  sober,  purposeful  eyes,  far 
more  accurate  gages  of  this  young  man's 
personality.  Bradley  Is  dark,  angularly 
strong,  with  a  few  more  than  200  pounds  on 
a  lithe  6-foot-5  frame.  His  smile  truly  re- 
flects his  warmth,  though  he  can  hardly  bo 
c:.!led  the  happy-go-lucky  type.  But  it  does 
belie  his  rigorous  determination  and  self- 
discipline.  Bradley  insists  that  he  Is  not  a 
natural  athlete.  Without  detracting  from 
the  Immense  effort  he  has  put  Into  basket- 
ball, few  observers  would  agree  with  this 
estimate.  It  probably  is  true  that  his  more 
modest  academic  success  is  the  result  of  hard 
work  rather  than   natural   aptitude.     Any 
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Princeton  student  will  tell  you  that  a  man 
who  studies  as  much  as  Bradley  does  should 
be  better  than  a  B  student — even  if  that 
would  be  A  at  most  other  schools. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Bradley  and  Prince- 
ton get  along  marvelously,  there  is  still  mild 
astonishment  that  the  best  player  in  the 
country  should  be  matriculating  at  old  Nas- 
sau, an  institution  which  has  produced  twice 
as  many  president  as  basketball  All-Amer- 
icas, I.e.,  James  Madison,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
and  William  Warren  Bradley.  But  there  are 
certainly  no  regrets  on  Bradley's  part  about 
his  choice  of  college.  He  picked  Princeton 
in  the  11th  hour,  leaving  Duke  at  the  very 
altar  and  about  60  other  schools  and  their 
coaches  on  the  road  to  the  church.  All  had 
been  attracted  by  a  high  school  career  In 
Crystal  City.  Mo.,  that  Included  3,066  points 
and  2  years  of  prep  All-America.  One  of 
the  losing  coaches  said  sourly  that  Bradley 
could  have  been  the  greatest  college  player 
ever,  but  performing  in  the  relative  obscurity 
of  the  Ivy  League  woiild  deprive  him  of  that 
chance. 

It  has  worked  out.  of  course,  in  reverse. 
The  novelty  of  having  such  an  athlete  per- 
forming in  the  shadows  of  ivy-walled  Nassau 
Hall — without  a  grant-in-aid.  without  ersatz 
courses  of  study — has  only  enhanced  Brad- 
ley's reputation.  In  the  unique  setting  of  the 
Olympic  trials,  where  all  of  the  best  amateur 
players  are  thrown  against  each  other  In 
direct  competition,  without  the  support  of 
familiar  teammates,  Bradley  was  the  only 
undergraduate  selected.  Further,  he  had  to 
make  the  team  as  a  guard,  after  pla}rlng  al- 
most exclusively  as  a  forward  for  Princeton, 
because  the  coaches  thought  he  was  too  smaU 
for  the  forecourt  in  this  competition.  When 
they  discovered  they  were  wrong,  he  went 
back  to  forward  and  became  the  most  valu- 
able player  on  the  winning  U.S.  team. 

At  Princeton.  Bradley  blends  In  easily 
though,  basketball  aside,  he  Is  still  not  a 
typical  undergraduate — ^he  Is  more  serious 
and  less  blase  than  most.  He  plays  basketball 
with  an  air  of  nonchalance,  however,  and  Is 
treated  with  roughly  that  attitude  on  cam- 
pus. This  delights  him.  He  enjoys  contrast- 
ing his  reception  after  the  Olympics  with  the 
full-blown  parade  that  the  town  of  Princeton 
gave  Its  gold-medal  winner.  Diver  Lesley 
Bush.  "I  flew  back."  he  says,  "and  took  a  bus 
from  New  York  and  finally  got  to  Princeton 
about  9  one  morning.  Thirty  straight 
hours  of  travel.  There  was  nobody  to  meet 
me.  I  Just  walked  down  to  my  room.  A  few 
people  said  hello  or  welcome  back,  but  that 
was  about  it." 

Actually,  Princeton  does  take  a  prideful 
interest  in  its  All-America — in  its  own  fash- 
ion— and  Bradley  has  had  something  of  a 
lasting  effect  on  the  school.  When  he  ar- 
rived, games  at-snug  little  DUlon  Gym  (2.600 
rollout  seats)  were  characterized  by  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  public  hanging.  Students 
showed  up  mostly  to  take  out  their  winter- 
time frustrations  on  opponents.  On  one 
notable  weekend  the  visiting  Harvard  captain 
was  driven  Into  fighting  with  some  of  his 
tormentors  on  Friday  night,  and  on  Saturday 
night  the  Dartmouth  players  were  pelted 
with  rubber-band-propelled  paper  clips.'  An 
appeal  by  the  coach  and  captain  during 
Bradley's  sophomore  year  helped,  but  It  was 
more  his  regal  presence  on  the  floor  that  fl- 


'The   offending   individual  was  promptly 
expelled. — Ed. 


nally  brought  an  urbane  attitude  to  basket- 
ball watching.  "It's  like — weU.  I  dont  think 
you  could  chuck  garbage  at  anyone  on  stage 
when  Caruso's  up  there  too,"  an  undergrad- 
uate explains. 

Sellouts  at  Dillon  were  common  enough, 
but  after  Bradley  started  playing,  basketball 
seating  had  to  be  restricted  on  the  same  basis 
as  football.  About  440  extra  (and  bad)  seats 
will  be  crammed  in  this  year,  but  still  only 
students,  faculty,  a  few  alumni  and  oppo- 
nents will  be  able  to  get  in.  It  is  no  coin- 
cidence that  Princeton  has  finally  become 
serious  about  building  a  much  larger  indoor 
athletic  complex.  Plans  are  being  speeded 
for  a  new  arena  that  wiU  seat  upward  of  7,000. 

PROOIGIOnS  PUKPOSE 

But  Princeton  students  hold  Bradley's  bas- 
ketball skill  less  In  awe  than  they  do  his 
prodigious  purpose.  He  studies  in  virtually 
aU  of  his  free  time  and  seldom  gets  more 
ttian  6  hours'  sleep.  Before  one  game  last 
winter,  when  he  was  completing  an  impor- 
tant history  department  paper  on  nativlsm 
In  the  United  States  after  World  War  I,  he 
trained  with  fotu-  straight  nights  of  about  a 
hours'  sleep  each.  His  teammates  say  that 
he  plays  so  well  on  the  road  simply  because 
travel  keeps  him  away  from  Firestone  Library 
and  obliges  him  to  sleep  more.  Two  hours 
before  every  home  game  he  goes  back  to  his 
room  in  Dodge-Osborn  Hall  and  is  able  to 
drift  right  off  for  a  40-mlnute  nap.  "Well, 
you  know,  I'm  so  tired.  It's  not  hard,"  he 
says.  He  is  so  rnnril|||j)mir  that  he  has  been 
known  to  ask  roommates  to  wake  bim  up 
from  a  nap  at,  say.  5:27  instead  of  5:30.  To 
save  other  minutes  he  takes  many  of  his 
meals  at  the  student  union,  which  is  several 
hundred  yards  closer  to  the  library  than  his 
eating  club.  Cottage. 

Bradley  lives — after  the  library  closes  at 
midnlkht — with  five  roommates.  The  only 
other  basketball  player  among  them.  Bill 
Kingston,  is  perhaps  as  close  to  him  as  any- 
one. "Getting  to  know  Bill  has  been  worth 
the  4  years  here,"  Kingston  says.  "But  al- 
ways, I  Just  wish  he  could  be  more  outgoing." 
Donald  Mathews,  a  young  Instructor  who  was 
Bradley's  sdvlser  last  year  and  became  a 
friend  as  much  as  a  teacher,  says:  "He  comes 
to  generalizations  painfully.  I  think  Bill  is 
becoming  more  mellow,  but  he  will  never 
shoot  the  breeze,  as  It  were,  without  having 
done  some  studying  on  the  subject." 

Bradley  is  restrained  intentionally  because 
of  the  special  pressures  upon  him — he  says 
things  like,  "No  one  has  to  know  my 
motives,"  and  "I  don't  have  to  wear  my  heart 
on  my  sleeve" — but  he  is  also  naturally  re- 
ticent. "Of  course,"  teammate  Ed  Steube 
says,  "it  would  be  nice  to  have  Bill  loosen  up, 
but  then,  you  see.  It  wouldn't  be  Bill 
Bradley." 

Bradley  does  find  the  time  for  an  occa- 
sional party,  to  stomp  out  a  little  rock  'n'  roll 
and  to  see  some  musical  comedies.  He  Is 
socially  popular,  not  through  wit  or  special 
grace,  but  because  he  is  genuinely  Interested 
In  others.  Conversely,  the  vast  amount  of 
public  Interest  in  Bill  Bradley  often  confuses 
and  disconcerts  him,  especially  the  talk  that 
he  "made  good  on  his  own"  despite  family 
affluence.  Pilling  out  Princeton's  standard 
athletic  forms  In  his  freshman  year,  he  iden- 
tified his  father  as  "banker."  On  the  same 
form,  as  a  sophomore,  he  changed  that  to 
read,  "works  In  bank."  As  a  Jtinlor.  he  Just 
left  the  parent's  occupation  entry  blank. 
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Bradley  toured  Europe  after  his  senior 
year  in  high  school,  so  he  was  not  exactly 
fresh  off  the  midwest  front  porch  when  he 
arrived  at  Princeton.  He  Is  noj  naive 
about  the  challenges  he  faces,  but  neither 
have  his  schoolboy  precepts  been  altered  very 
mvich.  In  his  room  at  Princeton  a  few  days 
ago,  he  said :  "If  the  time  ever  comes  when  I 
can't  cry  sometimes  or  can't  Jump  up  and 
down  and  get  really  excited  or  get  moved  to 
the  point  of  chills,  then  I've  changed  and 
I'll  Know  it.  But  just  because  I  am  an  All- 
America,  that  doesn't  mean  my  opinions  have 
changed.  I  hope  I  have  matured  but — and 
I  don't  mean  this  literally,  of  course;  not  out 
of  context — but  I  guess  I'm  still  the  same 
boy  from  a  small  town  in  Missouri." 

Coming  from  a  small  town  named  Crystal 
City  seems  almost  too  perfect  for  an  All- 
America,  and  the  fact  that  Bradley  is  not 
already  being  called  the  Crystal  City  Kid  or 
something  similar  is  a  pretty  good  indication 
that  he  is  not  colorful.  He  sure  isn't.  And 
because  he  is  so  uniformly  excellent  that  no 
facet  of  his  game  stands  out,  it  is  even  diflS- 
cult  at  first  to  tell  how  good  he  Is  on  the 
court.  In  high  school  and  at  Princeton,  for 
instance,  he  has  had  to  be  the  big  shooter, 
and  he  has  averaged  30  points  per  game  in 
college.  Yet  when  he  played  an  exhibition 
game  against  Baltimore  with  the  Olympic 
team,  the  Bullets'  Bailey  Howell  qualified  his 
praise  to  say:  "He  didn't  seem  to  even  look 
for  shots."  Only  once — when  he  scored  51 
against  Dartmouth  last  winter — has  he  ever 
deliberately  tried  to  push  his  own  point 
total.  He  had  tied  his  Ivy  record  of  49  in  the 
game,  and  the  fans  cried  for  more.  "I  Just 
took  three  shots  to  make  two  points,"  he 
says,  "so  I  could  get  out  of  there."  It  is  a 
good  guess  that  he  will  not  score  as  much 
this  year  for  Princeton,  since  the  team  has 
picked  up  more  talent. 

On  the  Olympic  team,  where  scorers 
abounded,  he  was  content  to  be  more  of  a 
playmaker,  though  with  his  diverse  skills 
he  was  actually  an  all-court  catalyst,  spark- 
ing every  phase  of  team  play.  Significantly, 
he  played  much  more  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can. "He  Just  seems  to  know  what  to  do, 
when  to  do  it  and  how  to  get  it  done,"  says 
Alex  Hannum,  the  San  Francisco  Warrior 
coach. 

Bradley  was  the  only  U.S.  player  smart 
and  flexible  enough  to  convert  his  style  to 
take  advantage  of  the  international  rules, 
which  so  favor  an  aggressive  offense.  He 
drew  many  more  fouls  than  his  teammates 
by  driving  far  more  than  he  normally  does. 
And  his  foul  shooting  is  already  legendary; 
once  he  hit  58  in  a  row.  With  meticulous 
practice  he  has  developed  Just  about  every 
shot.  He  can  hook  as  well  as  Jump-shoot 
or  drive.  He  is  equally  adept  at  going  to 
hLs  left  or  right  and  shoots  with  either  hand. 
Cincinnati  Royal  Coach  Jack  McMahon  re- 
calls when  Bradley  was  a  high  school  Junior: 
"He  went  to  Ed  Macauley's  basketball  camp. 
He  had  hurt  his  right  arm,  but  he  went  down 
there  anyway,  and  Ed  said,  'Just  practice 
with  your  left  hand.'  So  he  hit  9  of  10  free 
throws  lefthanded." 

Bradley  is  not  a  spectacular  jumper,  but 
he  gets  good  position.  He  is  not  exception- 
ally fast  either,  but  he  has  quick  hands,  and 
when  he  gets  loose  on  a  break,  his  loping, 
cutting  strides  make  him  appear  as  fast 
as  anyon^  He  can  Improve  his  accuracy 
from  a  distance,  and  he  probably  will  if  he 
decides  to  turn  pro.  At  Princeton,  his  dedi- 
cation to  scholarship  has  restricted  his  bas- 
ketball practice,  but  he  has  been  almost 
fanatically  faithful  to  the  game  ever  since 
he  was  reprimanded  for  missing  a  session 
when  he  was  12  years  old.  This  was  hardly 
the  result  of  even  minor  delinquency,  how- 
ever—he had  passed  up  the  practice  for  a 
Boy  Scout  meeting.  {Similarly,  the  story 
goes,  the  only  time  he  was  heard  to  curse 
was    when    he    muttered    "damn    it"    as    he 


ruslied  from  his  room — late— to  teach  Sunday 
school.) 

But  of  all  his  accomplishments,  it  is  most 
typical  that  Bradley  has  now  vastly  improved 
the  two  elements  of  his  game  once  consid- 
ered weakest.  Princeton  Coach  Bill  van 
Breda  Kolff  noted  immediately  upon  his 
star's  return  from  Japan  that  he  was  much 
better  off  the  boards — "Hie's  no  longer  an 
Ivy  League  rebounder."  Some  observers  have 
Insisted  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  aggres- 
sive overall;  but  the  pros  he  played  against 
as  an  Olympian  do  not  agree.  "When  he  puts 
a  block  on  you.  he  lets  you  know  it."  says 
Tom  Hawkins  of  the  Royals. 

Even  more  significant  is  Bradley's  specta- 
cular improvement  on  defense.  When  he 
came  to  Princeton  he  wa«  like  many  high 
school  stars  whose  coaches  have  shielded 
them  from  heavy  defensive  chores  in  order 
to  keep  them  out  of  foul  trouble.  Van  Breda 
Kolff  schooled  him  thorofughly  and  made 
him  guard  the  opponents'  toughest  men. 
Jack  McMahon  says,  "I  knew  about  Brad- 
ley's offense,  and  I  knew  his  versatility.  I 
know  at  Princeton  he  has  to  score.  But 
what  impressed  me  when  he  played  against 
the  Royals  was  that  he  wafi  so  aggressive  on 
defense."  The  highest  accolade  of  all,  how- 
ever, comes  from  Hank  Iba,  the  Olympic 
coach  who  is  a  fanatic  on  this  aspect  of  the 
game.  He  names  Bradley  ss  the  U.S.  team's 
best   defejider 

A  COMPLETE  PLAYER 

Bradley  is.  then,  a  complete  player.  And 
a  winner,  too.  He  has  led  Princeton  to  two 
ivy  titles,  and  this  year  the  Tigers  should 
breeze  to  a  third.  He  has  already  gathered 
in  every  honor  this  side  of  Miss  Teenage 
America.  His  own  highest  sports  goal  was 
to  make  the  Olympics,  and  having  played  so 
magnificently  in  Tokyo,  he  may  indeed  find 
it  difficult  to  be  stimulated  in  his  last  college 
season.  As  a  pro.  though.  Bradley  would 
have  much  more  of  a  challenge  than  Just  liv- 
ing up  to  his  reputation.  At  his  height,  in 
the  NBA,  he  is  pegged  as  too  small  for  a  for- 
ward, and  too  big — or,  rather,  too  slow — for 
a  guard.  Says  Ed  Macauley,  a  St.  Loulsan 
who  has  known  Bradley  since  high  school. 
"I  think  Bill  will  have  to  he  a  gitard  in  the 
pros,  and  if  he  is.  he  will  have  to  make  a 
major  adjustment.  He  can  do  everything — 
shoot,  pass,  dribble  and  play  defense.  But 
until  he  does  make  the  adjustment  in  style 
there  must  be  at  least  some  reservations 
about  him." 

Harry  Gallatin,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
hardly  any  doubts  about  Bradley's  future. 
The  St.  Loins  Hawks  coach  feels  that  he  can 
star  as  a  swing  man.  playing  the  way  John 
Havlicek  has  done.  "Bill  probably  will  spend 
a  majority  of  his  time  as  a  gtiard  and  he 
will  have  his  problems"  Gftllatin  says,  "but 
his  assets  will  more  than  make  up  for  any 
trouble  he  might  have  with  the  smaller 
backcourt  men." 

Speculation  about  Bradley's  ability  to  play 
pro  basketball  is.  however,  somewhat  moot. 
He  is  not  so  sure  that  he  will  try  it.  "If  I 
wanted  to  prove  myself  aad  I  knew  I  had 
the  desire  to  continue,  I'm  siu"e  I  would," 
he  says.  "But  right  now,  there  are  too  many 
alternatives.  I  don't  need  basketball  com- 
petition. The  attitude  is  wliat  is  important, 
and  I've  gotten  that  out  of  the  game  already. 
I  love  the  game.  It's  part  of  me.  I  don't 
think,  however,  that  it's  en  inseparable — 
there  ought  to  be  a  better  word— oh,  well, 
an  inseparable  part  of  me.  At  one  time  I 
thought  I  couldn't  live  unless  I  played  base- 
ball, and  I  gave  that  up." 

Bradley  is  considering  six  alternatives  to 
the  pros.  Some  of  them  are  admittedly 
smokescreens— "I  say  some  of  this  to  con- 
fuse people:  its  still  my  business" — but  he 
is  obviously  interested  in  both  law  school 
and  study  abroad.  The  other  possibilities 
are  the  ministry,  governmeat  work,  business, 
and  the  Air  Force.    His  future  is  likely  to  re- 


main indefinite  for  a  while  because  Bradlev 
right  now,  is  more  concerned  with  the  pres- 
ent, and  particularly  with  his  thesis,  which 
is  a  major  part  of  a  Princeton  senior's  grade 
His  topic  is  "The  1940  Senatorial  Campaign 
in  Missouri,"  and  he  did  a  great  deal  of  work 
on  it  over  the  summer  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  when  he  was  in  Washington.  iHe 
split  the  rest  of  his  time  between  helping  in 
Governor  Scranton's  campaign  and  prac- 
ticing for  the  Olj-mpics.)  Bradley  has'  per- 
sonally interviewed  one  of  the  losers  of  th,,t 
1940  campaign  and  hopes  to  meet  with  the 
winner  when  he  gets  a  Christmas  break  from 
basketball.  The  winner  maintains  a  llbr.iry 
in  Independence,  Mo.  Bradley  is  also  an 
eager  public  speaker — he  virtually  solicits 
engagements  from  youth  groups — and  be- 
cause of  his  forensic  aptitude  and  lii.t; 
qualities  of  leadership,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  he  already^  has  his  dark  eyes  on  th.it 
Senate  seat  he  is  now  writing  about. 

One  usually  levelheaded  New  York 
journalist  has  asked  Bradley— seriously—  it 
he  would  like  to  be  President.  Bill  dismisjM^.- 
such  talk  as  foolishness  and  insists  it  would 
be  presiunptuous  even  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. But  they  are  going  to  be  writing  about 
this  young  man  for  years  to  come — and  n  n 
Just  about  the  way  he  dribbles  a  basketball. 

"He  is  a  Christian  the  best  way  he  can  be. 
through  the  rigors  of  Calvinism,"  Donrdd 
Mathews  says,  trying  to  explain  him.  "He's 
never  going  to  lose.  Bill  is  always  going  to 
come  back.  Do  you  know?"  He  smiled  and 
paused.  "Do  you  know  Just  how  hard  it  is 
to  defeat  a  16th  century  Puritan?" 
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Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  few  issues 
are  of  greater  interest  or  importance 
than  that  of  U.S.  agricultural  policy.  For 
more  than  30  years.  Congress  has  been 
searching  for  solutions  which  would  pro- 
mote our  agricultural  economy  and  na- 
tional welfare,  yet  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve traditional  values  represented  by 
the  family  fann. 

Recently  the  Honorable  Claude  Wick- 
ard,  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
Rui-al  Electrification  Administrator,  who 
since  1961  has  been  serving  on  the  Na- 
tional Agriculture  Advisory  Commission, 
delivered  a  vei-y  significant  address  at 
the  farm  science  program,  held  at  Pur- 
due University. 

The  authority  for  Mr.  Wickards 
speech  stems  both  from  his  distinguished 
Government  career  and  his  farm  experi- 
ence, for  he  is  a  lifetime  Indiana  fanner. 
Still  actively  engaged  in  cultivating  the 
soil,  Claude  Wickard  brings  to  this  prob- 
lem unusual  pei-spective  and  under- 
standing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ex- 
cellent address  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record;  and  I  commend 
the  address  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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"Farm  Pouct  rc»  Coumzxcul  FAUcots" — 

SPEECH  BT   CULVm  R.  WiCKASD,  Fauc   Sci- 

ENCK  Pbocham,  Pcsotrc  Umivzxsitt,  jANir- 

AXT   19.  1965 

For  the  purpose  of  this  talk,  commercial 
farms  are  defined  as  those  selling  $10,000  or 
more  of  farm  commodities.  They  comprised 
a!x)ut  25  percent  of  all  farms  last  year,  and 
they  accotxnted  for  78  percent  of  aU  ca&h 
Income  from  farming.  There  were  nearly  a 
million  of  these  farms  last  year,  and  their 
number  bids  to  Increase  numerically  and 
relatively. 

These  commercial  farms  constitute  the 
most  eflBclent  farming  system  In  the  world. 
Tlielr  eflaciency  makes  It  possible  for  Ameri- 
can consvuners  to  have  the  world's  best  diet 
at  the  lowest  cost  in  terms  of  their  incomes. 

American  consimiers  today  spend  less  than 
19  percent  of  their  Incomes  for  food,  and  the 
farmers  only  receive  37  percent  of  this 
amount,  which  Is  the  lowest  in  history  ex- 
cept for  the  depression  years.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  commercial  farmers  are  making  the 
greatest  contribution  to  holding  down  the 
cost  of  living  and  holding  Inflation  In  check. 
No  other  group  Is  sacrificing  more  to  help 
hold  down  the  cost  of  Government. 

The  commercial  farmer's  eSlclency  and 
low  farm  prices  mean  that  more  Income  is 
available  for  other  consumer  goods.  This  la 
an  Important  factor  In  developing  Industrial 
activity  and  increasing  taxable  income. 

The  efficiency  of  our  farming  system  has 
enabled  the  Nation  to  expand  Its  exports, 
thus  helping  It  to  maintain  a  desirable  inter- 
national balance  of  payments. 

We  have  been  able  to  use  our  abundance  of 
low-priced  farm  products  to  help  struggling 
nations  throughout  the  world  strengthen 
their  economies  and  securities. 

The  owners  and  operators  of  the  commer- 
cial farms,  as  a  group,  have  not  benefited 
financially  by  their  Increasing  efficiency,  be- 
cause It  has  led  to  more  production  than 
can  be  sold  at  profitable  prices.  Acting  as  an 
individual,  without  effective  national  farm 
programs,  each  fanner  Is  forced  to  increase 
his  output  in  an  effort  to  offset  lower  prices 
resulting  from  overproduction.  Thus  It  is 
possible  for  our  commercial  farmers  to  be- 
come the  world's  most  efficient  paupers,  be- 
cause they  cannot  avoid  the  price-depressing 
effects  of  their  own  efficiency. 

Our  National  Government  has  played  a 
most  Important  part  in  developing  the 
world's  most  efficient  farming  63rstem.  Its 
land  policies.  Including  homestead  laws,  have 
made  it  possible  to  have  almost  all  of  our 
farmland  under  the  ownership  and  operation 
of  those  who  live  on  the  Nation's  farms,  thus 
providing  the  most  incentive  to  work  hard 
and  to  adopt  progressive  and  efficient  meth- 
ods. Through  the  research  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  State  ex- 
periment stations,  we  are  constantly  finding 
better  farming  methods.  Through  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  land- 
grant  colleges.  Including  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice, the  Nation's  farmers  readily  obtain  the 
information  they  need  to  apply  these  im- 
proved methods  on  their  farms. 

It  is  the  national  Interest  for  governmental 
."igencies  to  help  farmers  become  more  effi- 
cient. However,  It  Is  not  In  the  national  in- 
terest for  the  Government  to  permit  this  effi- 
ciency to  become  the  hard  master  rather 
than  the  faithful  servant  of  those  who  live 
on  the  land. 

If  low  net  incomes  to  the  commercial  farm- 
ers of  the  Nation  are  allowed  to  cause  slow 
.'ittrltion  of  the  present  farming  system,  it 
will  be  replaced  gradually  by  some  other  sys- 
tem. The  incentives  Inherent  In  the  present 
system  would  graduaUy  disappear.  The  Rus- 
sians have  learned  production  Is  low  when 
the  farmers  are  not  rewarded  for  their  indi- 
vidual efforts.  If  corporate  or  other  large- 
Ecsde  organizations  take  over  the  Nation's 
fanning,  they  will  demand  and  receive  much 


more  income  from  their  investment,  their 
management,  and  their  labor. 

The  year  ahead  will  be  a  most  decisive  one 
for  the  commercial  farmers.  The  lavs  whlcli 
provide  the  programs  for  the  1965  crops  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  expire  this  year.  The 
programs  for  these  crops  during  the  past  4 
years  have  given  the  producers  a  modest  in- 
crease In  Income.  In  addition  they  have  re- 
duced the  large  and  costly  carryovers  present 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period  by  about  one- 
third.  If  we  were  to  make  an  additional  re- 
duction half  as  large,  our  carryovers  would 
be  down  to  a  desirable  and  prudent  level 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  security. 

If  no  legislation  is  enacted  for  the  1966  crop 
of  wheat,  we  will  be  forced  to  hold  another 
wheat  referendum  like  the  one  we  held  a 
year  ago  last  faU.  If  the  result  is  the  same, 
wheat  producers  stand  to  lost  perhaps  $400 
million  annually. 

There  is  another  reason  this  Is  a  fateful 
year  for  wheat  producers.  The  International 
Wheat  Agreement  expires  July  1,  1965.  Our 
Government  is  participating  in  efforts  to  ex- 
tend the  agreement  but  for  1  year  only 
or  until  July  of  1966.  This  is  becaiise  we 
do  not  know  what  legislation  we  wlU  have 
for  the  crops  of  1966  and  future  years  and 
we  dont  know  the  kind  of  commitments  we 
can  safely  make  few  such  crops. 

In  view  of  recent  actions  by  the  European 
Economic  Community,  it  seems  probable  that 
our  exports  to  the  member  countries  will 
decrease  unless  there  are  werj  favorable  re- 
sults from  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade  nego- 
tiations now  in  progress  in  Genera.  Par 
this  and  other  reasons  the  prospects  for  dol- 
lar exix>rts  of  wheat  are  not  too  bright. 

If  there  Is  no  feed  grain  legislation  this 
year,  price  supports  for  feed  grains  will  be 
about  one-third  less  for  the  1966  crop.  This 
Is  because  the  legislation  governing  the 
1966  crop  will  automatically  revert  back  to 
the  same  legislation  we  had  fcx^  the  1960  crop. 
Thus,  we  wlU  return  to  the  overproduction 
of  the  late  1950's.  I  do  not  think  it  is  nec- 
essary for  me  to  describe  the  adverse  effects 
on  the  feed  grain  and  livestock  producers 
under  that  situation. 

The  chances  for  enactznent  at  effective 
legislation  this  year  are  none  too  tolght  for 
many  reasons.  Effective  voluntary  crop  pro- 
grams cost  money.  Ttiis  year's  feed  grain 
and  wheat  programs,  including  the  food-for- 
peace  prograna.  cost  over  $2V^  biUlon.  Un- 
fortunately, the  general  pubUc  thinks  that 
the  commercial  farmers  don't  need  this  much 
financial  eiEslstance. 

The  commercial  farmers  are  a  small  part 
of  the  Nation's  voters.  Their  congressional 
representation  will  decrease  even  more  un- 
der the  new  legislative  apportionments  soon 
to  be  made.  There  will  be  demands  for  large 
expendltxires  for  the  benefit  of  rural  people 
who  are  not  members  of  the  conmaerclal 
farm  families.  Millions  of  these  people  are 
poverty  stricken.  There  is  an  old  Washing- 
ton saying  that  the  Congress  tends  to  pour 
oil  on  the  wheels  that  squeak  the  loudest. 

The  President  has  many  projects  for  his 
Great  Society.  They  should  receive  favor- 
able consideration.  They  will  cost  a  lot  of 
money.  The  President  has  another  goal.  It 
is  keeping  Government  expenditures  at  a 
comparatively  low  level.  Cuts  wlU  have  to 
be  made  somewhere. 

Because  of  the  unawareness  of  the  great 
contribution  being  made  to  the  Nation^ 
economy  by  the  Nation's  commercial  fanners, 
these  farmers  may  find  themselves  in  what 
for  them  is  a  profitless  prosperity. 

I  have  found  that  the  general  public  is 
falrminded.  If  It  were  aware  that  the  com- 
mercial farmers  were  receiving  so  little  re- 
ward for  their  great  contributions  to  the 
Nation's  prosperity,  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
most  sympathetic.  I  am  also  sure  that  if 
the  general  public  found  out  that  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  food  prices  and  taxes  to 


correct  this  inequality,  its  sympathy  would 
be  much  less  moving  and  enduring. 

There  are  still  those  who  say  that  there 
must  be  no  Interference  with  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  The  fact  Is  that  there  is 
direct  interference  with  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  in  practically  every  phase  of  our 
economy.  Not  only  that,  every  other  agri- 
cultural nation  Is  fixing  farm  prices  and 
negotiating  terms  of  trade  with  other 
nations.  In  these  sltxiatlons  it  is  plain 
stupid  to  think  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand win  solve  the  economic  problems  of 
this  Nation's  farmers. 

On  the  encouraging  side  we  have  made 
some  very  important  gains  in  recent  years  so 
far  as  knowledge  of  the  commercial  farmer's 
problems  Is  concerned.  Part  of  this  knowl- 
edge has  been  gained  through  experience. 
We  know  now  that  lower  farm  prices  do  not 
lower  total  farm  production.  We  have 
learned  that  reducing  the  ntmiber  of  people 
In  farming  does  not  reduce  production  be- 
cause we  have  had  the  greatest  exodus  from 
agriculture  that  has  ever  taken  place  In  any 
Industry  in  any  nation. 

Leading  the  way  In  sovmd  analysis  of  the 
farm  income  situation  are  the  Nation's  agri- 
cultural economists.  Starting  about  4  years 
ago.  five  different  groups  of  economista  from 
the  land  grant  colleges  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  made  reports  of  their  esti- 
mates relative  to  the  effects  of  a  gradual 
withdrawal  of  the  Government  from  aU  ef- 
forts to  support  farm  income. 

On  the  average  these  reports  Indicated 
that  net  farm  Income  would  decrease  one- 
third.  Prices  for  com  would  go  down  to 
80  cents  per  bushel;  wheat  would  go  down 
to  90  cents  a  bushel;  and  hogs  wotild  go 
down  to  12  cents  per  pound. 

Dr.  Walter  Wilcox,  a  highly  respected  econ- 
omist in  the  Library  of  Congress,  recently 
estimated  that  if  there  had  been  no  Gov- 
ernment farm  programs  during  1961.  1962. 
and  1963.  net  farm  income  would  have  been 
only  one-half  what  it  actually  was.  Most 
authorities  think  it  should  have  been  high- 
er— not  lower. 

It  Is  also  encouraging  to  have  the  agri- 
cultural economists  in  general  agreement 
as  to  the  necessity  of  retiring  cropland 
from  the  production  of  cultivated  crops,  if 
production  and  demand  are  to  be  brought 
Into  balance. 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have  been 
identified  with  two  groups  which  have  con- 
sidered the  commercial  farm  iMt>blem  in 
what  I  think  is  a  competent  and  impartial 
manner.  In  1959  I  became  a  member  of 
an  Indiana  farm  study  group.  I  have  found 
the  other  members  of  this  group  to  be  sin- 
cere and  competent  men.  In  our  considera- 
tions we  have  been  aided  by  very  valuable 
information  and  facts  supplied  by  the  mem- 
bers of  Purdue's  agricultural  economics 
staff. 

lliis  study  group  has  released  a  list  of 
recommendations.  The  principal  recommen- 
dation was  the  retirement  of  60  to  80  million 
acres  of  cropland  from  the  production  of 
cultivated  crops.  It  is  advised  that  this  re- 
tirement be  concentrated  on  the  less  produc- 
tive land. 

Early  In  1961  I  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  the  National  Agriculture 
Advisory  Conamisslon.  This  Commission  Is 
a  bipartisan  group  and  is  about  as  repre- 
sentative of  farming  interests  as  It  could 
possibly  be.  It  has  met  frequently  during 
the  past  4  years  and  has  worked  diligently 
and  intelligently  In  an  effort  to  find  the 
proper  remedies  for  the  Nation's  farm  prob- 
lems. 

Last  November  13  the  Commission's  find- 
ings and  reconmiendatlons  were  released  In 
the  form  of  a  42-page  booklet  called  **Fsnn 
Policy  in  the  Years  Ahead." 

Dr.  George  Brandow.  agricultural  econ- 
omist at  Pennsylvania  State  University  and 
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president  of  the  National  Assoclati(»i  cO. 
Agricultural  Economists,  was  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  preparation  of  this  report. 
I  believe  It  merits  your  careful  study  and 
consideration.  Much  of  what  I  am  saying 
in  this  talk  Is  presented  In  the  report  In  a 
more  detailed  and  more  Intelligible  manner. 

One  of  the  principal  recommendations  in 
the  report  concerns  a  long-term  retirement 
of  40  million  acres  of  low  productivity  crop- 
land. This  program  Is  to  be  put  into  effect 
over  a  period  of  5  years. 

The  Commission's  report  also  recommends 
annual  retirement  of  more  productive  farm- 
land from  the  production  of  specific  crops 
to  avoid  overproduction  of  these  crops.  This 
phase  would  be  Implemented  by  programs 
similar  to  the  current  feed  grain  and  wheat 
programs  with  the  idea  of  merging  these 
programs  into  one  as  much  and  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

It  is  most  reassuring  to  know  that  there 
is  growing  support  for  a  cropland  retirement 
program  and  I  anx  mildly  optimistic  about  its 
acceptance  by  the  C!ongress.  I  should  tell 
you,  however,  that  anything  that  sounds  like 
another  version  of  the  old  soli  bank  has  not 
been  at  all  popular  in  Congress  in  recent 
years.  This  sentiment  was  demonstrated  last 
year  when  the  Congress  refused  to  pass  legis- 
lation for  renewal  of  the  expiring  conserva- 
tion reserve  contracts. 

The  Commission  favors  the  expansion  of 
the  food  stamp  program.  It  favors  more 
aggressive  measures  which  will  help  regain 
and  hold  our  share  of  the  world  markets  in- 
cluding exports  to  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  The  inclusion  of  nonsurplus  farm 
commodities  in  the  Public  Law  480  programs 
is  also  advocated. 

My  experience  convinces  me  that  we  have 
a  very  responsive  National  Government.  It 
has  been  my  observations  that  if  a  group  of 
our  citizens  will  agree  upon  and  actively 
support  legislation  which  Is  in  their  own 
interest  and  in  the  national  Interest,  the 
National  Government  will  respond  favorably. 

Therefore,  everything  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  unity  which  can  be  reached  among 
farm  people  relative  to  remedial  legislation 
and  the  united  and  active  support  of  these 
people  for  such  legislation.  We  will  always 
have  honest  dUTerences  of  opinion  concern- 
ing details  of  farm  legislation  but  as  in  all 
far-reaching  and  important  legislation,  those 
differences  will  have  to  be  compromised  if 
we  are  going  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the 
world's  best  farming  system. 


Passing  of  Gold  as  Circulating  Money 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3. 1965 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
the  discussion  I  have  read  and  heard  re- 
cently about  removing  the  gold  backing 
from  our  domestic  money  supply,  I  do 
not  believe  I  have  seen  a  clearer  or  bet- 
ter explanation  of  why  this  step  should 
be  taken  than  appeared  recently  in  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star  of  Tucson. 

Written  by  William  R.  Mathews,  a  dis- 
tinguished newspaper  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, the  editorial  makes  clear  that  this 
"gold  cover"  is  not  needed  and  that  its 
removal  would  benefit  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation. 

Without  objection,  the  editorial  fol- 
lows: 


[Prom  the  Arizona  DaUy  Star,  Tucson,  Ariz., 
Jan.  13.  1935] 
Passing  or  Gold  as  Cirodiattng  Monet 
As  the  gold  question  begins  to  warm  up 
over  the  propriety  of  legUlation  to  remove 
the  25  percent  of  gold  backing  for  the  domes- 
tic money  supply,  memories  go  back  50  years 
when  gold  and  silver  were  considered  to  be 
the  only  real  money.     That  was  particularly 
true   in   California  and   Arizona,   where  the 
use  of  gold  and  silver  dollars  was  a  conspicu- 
ous one. 

The  coming  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
with  its  prompt  clearing  of  checks,  helped  to 
develop  what  had  been  a  limited  practice 
into  a  universal  one.  Checks  became  the 
new  money.  As  the  system  improved,  there 
was  less  and  less  u.se  of  gold  and  silver. 

However,  legislation  required  at  first  a  40- 
percent  backlog  in  gold  for  the  Nation's 
money.  Anyone  could  get  gold  or  silver  on 
demand,  and  that  is  what  happened  during 
the  Big  Depression.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people,  if  not  millions,  did  demand  gold, 
which  they  stored  in  their  safe  deposit  boxes. 
Then  came  the  1933  bank  holiday.  When 
President  Roosevelt  took  office  on  March  4, 
1933.  he  made,  on  the  advice  of  his  financial 
advisers,  a  public  demand  for  all  gold  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  Federal  Government.  At 
that  time  gold  was  priced  at  $20  an  ounce. 
In  1934,  President  Roasevelt  asked  that  the 
price  be  raised  to  $35  an  oimce.  He  expected 
it  would  cause  a  rise  in  prices,  but  it  barely 
caused  a  ripple  in  the  financial  markets. 

In  1945,  Congress  reduced  the  gold  backing 
from  40  percent  to  25  percent,  where  it  is 
today.  The  trouble  now  is  that,  in  order  to 
meet  our  l>alance  of  international  payments, 
we  have  to  reduce  our  entire  gold  stock  to 
27  percent,  and  apparently  it  is  destined  to 
go  lower. 

There  is  nothing  alarming  about  this  situa- 
tion, because  it  can  be  met.  Much  of  this 
gold  stock  of  $5  billion  could  be  released  by 
confining  the  gold  backing  to  actual  mone- 
tary stocks.  At  the  present  time,  it  includes 
backing  for  the  deposits  of  private  banks 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

An  important  group  of  distinguished 
bankei-s  and  economists  believes  that  the 
entire  backing  of  gold  should  be  removed, 
and  the  entire  gold  stock  used  to  meet  in- 
ternational payments.  To  old-timers  raised 
on  the  hard-money  theory,  this  suggestion 
Is  a  shorcking  one.  Yet,  they  might  recall 
that  ever  since  F.D.R.  devalued  the  old  gold 
dollar,  and  made  the  private  holding  of  gold 
a  crime,  our  currency  has  not  been  convert- 
ible into  gold . 

Our  currency  for  the  past  30  years  has 
been  a  managed  one,  in  which  gold  has  been 
used  only  for  the  settlement  of  international 
balances.  Our  currency  will  not  be  affected 
either  way  in  value  by  the  removal  of  the 
gold  backing  that  exists  today.  The  gold 
backing  would  constitute  a  reserve  for  the 
payment  of  international  balances  large 
enough  to  handle  any  spectacular  attack  on 
the  dollar.  It  Is  a  general  rule  of  banking 
that  when  people  know  that  Uncle  Sam  has 
the  means  to  pay  his  international  balances 
in  gold,  the  speculators  of  the  world  will  not 
speculate  in  dollars. 

In  this  matter  of  international  payments. 
Uncle  Sam  is  still  In  a  strong  position.  We 
still  sell  several  billion  dolUvrs  more  in  goods 
and  services  than  we  buy.  The  deficit  in  our 
international  payments  balance  is  caused 
by  military  payments  to  our  own  troops 
abroad;  foreign  adi;  tourist  expenditures; 
and  American  capital  seeking  iiiv?stment  not 
only  in  Europe,  but  nearly  evervwhere  in  the 
free  world. 

The  future  will  see  much  discussion  about 
raising  the  price  of  gold.  The  Economist. 
weekly  news  magazine  in  London,  several 
years  ago  recommended  a  tripling  of  the 
price  to  $105  an  ounce.  The  biggest  benefi- 
ciaries of  that  would  have  been  the  big  gold 


producers  like  the  Soviet  Union  and  South 
Africa.  Someday,  as  the  population  of  the 
world  continues  its  spectacular  increase 
and  there  is  a  resultant  increase  in  commerce 
and  banking  of  all  kinds,  the  price  of  croid 
will  have  to  be  raised.  .That  is  one  reason 
why  the  existing  gold  inventories  are  so 
carefully  husbanded. 


The  Late  Publisher  Harry  Kates  of 
Gladewater,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1965 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
of  the  Gladewater.  Tex.,  area  sustained 
a  great  loss  when  Publisher  Hax-ry  Kates 
of  the  Gladewater  Mirror  passed  away 
last  fall.  A  vei-y  fitting  and  appropriate 
editorial  was  written  by  Publisher  Carl 
Estes  of  the  Longview  Daily  News  Jour- 
nal and  printed  December  3,  1964,  in  the 
Longview  Morning  Joui-nal.  Mr.  Kates 
not  only  was  a  outstanding  publisher  but 
he  was  a  splendid  gentleman  and  a  fine 
Christian  man.  We  shall  always  mi.ss 
him. 

The  editorial  follows: 

For  DisTiNGtJiSHED  Service 

The  western  Gregg  County  and  Gladewater 
area  has  lost  a  valued  friend  and  public 
benefactor  in  the  death  of  Harry  Kates. 
publisher  of  the  Gladewater  Daily  Mirror. 
We  here  in  Longview  join  his  many  frieiuis 
throughout  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma 
in  mourning  his  passing  due  to  a  heart  at- 
tack suffered  shortly  after  a  Thanksgiving 
Day  family  reunion. 

Mr.  Kates,  who  has  published  the  Glade- 
water Mirror  for  the  past  10  years,  had  a 
long  and  varied  career  in  the  newspaper  field. 
He  was  recognized  in  1963  by  the  Texas  Press 
Association  for  50  years  of  service  In  the 
newspaper  field.  He  was  recognized  In  1963 
by  the  Texas  Press  Association  for  50  years 
of  service  in  the  newspaper  profession,  a 
recognition  he  had  earned  by  dedicated  and 
resourceful  work. 

He  was  a  native  of  Claremore,  Okla.,  the 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Kates,  u 
pioneer  Oklahoma  family.  His  parents  pur- 
chased the  Claremore  Progress  in  1893,  year.s 
before  that  territory  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  as  a  State,  and  operated  it  for  mauv 
years. 

In  1938.  Harry  and  his  brother,  the  late 
Bill  Kates,  purchased  the  Progress.  Harrv 
acquired  his  brother's  interest  in  1941  aiiti 
operated  the  newspaper  until  1947  when  it 
was  sold.  Harry  then  purchased  three  sout);- 
eastern  Oklahoma  weekly  newspapers,  the 
Broken  Arrow  Ledger,  Jenks  News,  and  Bixbv 
Bulletin,  'vhich  he  published  for  5  year.-^ 
He  owned  and  published  the  Winn  Parisi» 
(La.)  Enterprise  and  dally  Winnfieki 
News-.'Vmerican  for  a  period  prior  to  pin- 
chase  of  the  Gladewater  Mirror  in  1954. 

Across  the  decade  we  had  known  our  neigli- 
bor  publisher,  we  had  observed  his  hard  woik 
and  dedication  to  duty— not  only  to  his  busi- 
ness but  in  a  much  broader  sense  to  the  citv 
and  community  which  the  Mirror  servci 
Thoutch  recently  in  ill  health,  he  was  re.s'- 
Icss  when  not  at  his  office.  His  first  thoughi- 
always  were  given  to  the  job  of  giving  the 
community  the  best  newspaper  possible  un- 
der  the  circumstances. 
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He  also  was  active,  as  bis  personal  ctrcum- 
Etances  would  permit,  in  the  Gladewater 
Cliamber  of  Commerce,  the  American  Legion. 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church..  Throtigh  hia 
newspaper  be  encouraged  and  aupported 
countless  community  service  enterprises  and 
organizations,  all  of  which  contribute  to 
community  progress  and  welfare. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  bis  family  and  asso- 
ciates that  bis  service  to  the  community 
was  carried  on  with  diligence  and  purpose 
well  beyond  bis  own  personal  endurance  and 
strength  and,  as  be  bad  hoped  and  planned, 
will  continue  to  serve  the  Gladewater  area 
faithfully  and  well. 

All  of  us  here  in  Gregg  County  and  East 
Texas  will  continue  to  bold  blm  in  honor- 
ing memory  for  the  long  and  distinguished 
service  he  has  rendered  as  a  publisher,  as  an 
enterprising  citizen  and  a  dedicated  family 
head.  Despite  the  physical  weakness  and 
limitations  to  which  we  aU  are  subject,  it 
can  be  said  of  oiur  neighbor  publisher:  Well 
done,  Harry  Kates. 


Veterans'  Administration  Hospital, 
Rutland  Heights,  Mess. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACH  u  Htri'm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Massachusetts  State  Senate  regarding 
the  proposed  closing  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital  In  Rutland, 
Mass.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  hard- 
ships which  would  result  to  veterans  of 
tile  First  Congressional  District,  as  well 
as  others  in  the  Commonwealth  who 
avail  themselves  of  these  facilities. 
Tlierefore,  I  commend  your  attention  to 
this  problem: 

RcSOLtJTIONS     MEMORIAUZING     the     CONGRISS 

OP   THE    Untted    States   To   Prevent   thk 
Closing  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  at  Rutland.  February  1,  1965 
^Vhereas  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs has  proposed  that  the  medical-surgical 
facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  lo- 
cated at  Rutland,  be  closed  on  June  30.  1965; 
and 

Whereas  the  closing  of  these  facilities  ap- 
pears to  be  contrary  to  the  philosophy  of 
nndcring  maximum  benefits  to  the  veterans 
of  the  country  whose  timeless  efforts  and  un- 
Et  Iflsh  sacrifices  should  always  be  remem- 
b-jred :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
rrjpectfuUy  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  instruct  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans* Affairs  to  rescind  his  directive  ordering 
tlie  closing  of  the  veterans  facilities  at  Rut- 
land; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Tnited  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congres  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  the  Common  weed  tb. 

Senate,  adopted,  January  27.  1965. 

Thomas  A.  Chadwick.  Clerk. 
A  true  copy.     Attest: 

Kevin  H.  Whitk. 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Gen.  Cortb  LeHay 

SPEECH 
or 


The  400t]i  Birtiiday  of  St  Ani^nstiBe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER        HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS 


or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
this  Nation's  most  courageous  military 
leaders  retired  this  week  after  a  distin- 
guished career  of  service.  On  behalf  of 
a  grateful  citizenry,  I  want  to  express 
appreciation  and  extend  a  most  deserved 
"well  done"  to  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay 
from  the  people  of  my  congressional 
district  in  Kansas.  We  are  indeed  in- 
debted to  General  LeMay  for  his  monu- 
mental contributions  to  the  freedom,  de- 
fense, and  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world. 

We  will  never  forget  the  genius  and 
vision  of  this  man  who  contributed  so 
much  to  America's  formidable  strength 
in  the  air.  General  LeMay  was  the 
father  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  power  of  SAC 
has  served  as  America's  greatest  deter- 
rent to  war.  General  LeMay  waged  a 
determined  effort  to  build  a  flexible 
weapons  arsenal  including  both  missiles 
and  manned  bombers. 

Curtis  LeMay  certainly  is  not  a  "yea 
man."  His  leadership  and  counsel  were 
based  upon  38  years  of  military  experi- 
ence in  hot  and  cold  wars.  He  fought  for 
what  he  believed  was  necessary  to  keep 
America  strong.  General  LeMay  believed 
that  only  through  strength  can  we  pre- 
vent war.  On  February  4,  1964.  he  told 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee : 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  only  by  being 
strong  enough  to  win  a  war  will  our  desire 
to  prevent  war  have  a  true  meaning. 

He  knows  and  understands  commu- 
nism; and  I  believe  he  demonstrated  a 
know-how  for  stemming  Communist  ag- 
gression and  ambitions.  In  those  same 
hearings  a  yeaer  ago,  he  stated: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  periodically  pro- 
claimed peaceful  coexistence  and  a  gradual 
political  change  as  the  goal  of  tntematlonal 
communism.  But  in  the  past,  these  procla- 
mations have  been  followed  by  new  forms 
of  aggression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  will  always 
require  the  advice,  counsel,  and  service 
of  such  leaders  as  General  LeMay.  We 
need  such  voices  as  his  to  sp>eak  out  even 
though  others  in  positions  of  leadership 
may  not  be  in  agreement.  I  know  that 
General  LeMay  will  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  the  greatness  and  strength  of 
the  United  States.  I  believe  the  follow- 
ing excerpt  from  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle  may  account  for 
General  LeMay's  retirement  as  U.S.  Air 
Force  Chief  of  StafT  at  age  58;  but  it  also 
points  up  the  debt  wliich  all  Americans 
owe  to  General  LeMay: 

LeMay  will  be  missed.  His  service  to  our 
Nation  has  been  considerable  over  the  years. 
And,  while  his  nonconformlsm  may  have 
caused  difficulties  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  administration,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain value  in  having  a  man  who  is  not  afraid 
to  speak  his  mind  in  the  upper  echelons  of 
our  Defense  Establishment.  Our  Nation's 
defense  is  too  important  to  have  nothing  but 
"yes  men"  running  it. 


or  rLORiOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1965 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  invite  all  of  my  colleagues  to  visit  St. 
Augustine,  Fla.,  this  year  to  participate 
in  the  40th  birthday  of  America's  oldest 
city. 

You  will  not  only  have  a  delightful 
vacation,  but  you  will  enjoy  the  historical, 
restoration  program  which  is  being  made 
possible  by  so  many  people. 

I  am  pleased  to  enclose  an  article  from 

the  New  York  Times  which  outlines  in 

detail  some  of  the  restoration  program: 

St.  Augustine  Astik  as  400th  Bisthdat  Neass 

(By  C.  E.  Vl^ngbt) 

St.  Augustins,  Pla. — ^Visitors  here  during 
tbe  next  several  months  wUl  see  the  biggest 
bvdlding  boom  this  ancient  city  ever  bas  ex- 
perienced. Almost  all  of  it  is  a  part  of  tbe 
preparations  for  St.  Augustine's  quadrlcen- 
tennlal.  which  begins  on  September  8.  al- 
though there  will  be  preliminary  events  be- 
fore then.  S<»ne  of  the  building  is  also  a 
part  of  a  $20  mlUion  restoration  program  that 
will  go  on  for  many  years  after  tbe  400tb 
anniversary  celebration  is  over. 

About  $5  million  in  work  Is  either  In  prog- 
ress or  has  been  completed.  Tbe  largest  sin- 
gle investment  is  that  of  tbe  Catholic  Diocese 
of  St.  Augustine.  It  has  a  big  program  for 
tbe  Cathedral  of  St.  Augustine,  wblcb  faces 
tbe  plaza  in  the  city  center,  and  for  tbe  Mis- 
sion of  Nombre  Dios.  where  tbe  colonial  and 
religious  history  of  what  is  now  tbe  United 
States  began  on  September  8,  1565. 

Construction  at  the  mission  will  include 
a  200-foot-high  steel  tower  and  a  votive 
church  In  time  for  next  September's  cere- 
monies. A  new  library  and  research  center 
are  also  planned. 

CLOSED    FOR    EECONSTHUCTION 

The  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Augustine,  wbich 
was  erected  between  1791  and  1797,  bas  been 
closed  for  reconstruction  and  restoration.  It 
was  partly  biu-ned  during  the  1880's,  and, 
in  the  rebuilding,  its  interior  took  on  some 
nondescript  Victorian  characteristics.  Tbe 
restoration  project  will  provide  a  return  to 
Spanish  architecture. 

The  cathedral  will  be  enlarged  in  tbe  rear, 
where  some  modern  buildings  will  be  torn 
down  to  lAake  room  for  the  expansion.  In 
all,  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  St.  Augustine  will 
spend  about  $2  million  for  Improvements. 
Most  of  the  money  has  been  donated  by 
parishes  throughout  the  country. 

The  National  Park  Service  is  spending  more 
than  $1  million.  One  of  its  major  projects 
Is  the  straightening  of  Castillo  Drive,  which 
h.is  a  number  of  sharp  curves  as  It  passes 
the  Castillo  de  San  Marcos. 

The  reconstructed  four-lane  roadway  will 
not  only  ellmlnitc  these  curves,  but  will  also 
provide  a  larger  parking  area  on  the  fort 
side  of  the  highway.  The  new  parking  lot 
win  accommodate  160  cars,  whereas  the  pres- 
ent one  holds  only  60. 

Acquisition  of  tbe  necessary  land  cost  the 
Park  Service  more  than  $500,000;  about  $250.- 
000  of  this  went  for  the  old  Bennett  Hotel, 
a  St.  Augustine  landmark. 

Much  of  the  restoration  work  that  is  going 
on  is  on  histcH-ic  St.  George  Street,  wbich 
lies  a  block  to  the  west  of  tbe  fort.  At  tbe 
north  end  of  this  street,  where  it  connects 
with  Castillo  Drive,  stand  tbe  original  city 
gates. 
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Just  south  of  the  gates  is  the  Ribera  house, 
which  was  built  about  1730.  It  1b  being  re- 
stored on  the  massive  foundations  that  were 
found  when  the  old  Park  Hotel,  which  had 
occupied  the  site  for  many  years,  was  torn 
down.  The  foundations  were  the  largest  ever 
discovered  in  St.  Augustine. 

This  restoration  project  will  be  completed 
in  Febniary.  It  will  be  the  only  house  in 
St.  Augvistlne  where  visitors  can  see  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  original  Spanish  period  be- 
fore 1763. 

Farther  south  on  St.  George  Street,  the 
Oliveros  house,  built  in  1798,  is  being  re- 
stored. Across  the  street  from  the  Oliveros 
house  is  the  Ben^t  house,  restoration  of 
which  has  been  completed.  This  was  once 
occupied  by  relatives  of  Stephen  Vincent 
Be  net. 

South  of  the  Oliveros  and  Benet  houses  is 
the  William  McHenry  house.  McHenry,  a 
Scot,  lived  here  during  the  second  Spanish 
occupation.  His  house  is  being  reconstructed 
on  the  original  foundations. 

Casa  Hidalgo,  the  Spanish  Government  ex- 
hibition building,  is  being  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  $200,000.  It  wUl  be  primarily  a  cul- 
tural center,  featuring  exhibits  of  the  decora- 
tive arts,  historic  materials  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  of  the  New  World,  and  Spanish 
handcrafts. 

At  the  corner  of  King  and  Aviles  Streets, 
the  Florida  building  Is  being  erected.  It  will 
be  completed  in  April. 

Aviles  Street,  which  contains  many  of  the 
oldest  structures  In  the  city,  will  also  Qpme 
in  for  some  restoration  work.  For  example, 
there  are  plans  to  construct  buildings  typical 
of  the  1763-83  British  occupation  period. 

It  will  be  devoted  to  exhibits  of  British 
navigation  and  exploits  of  that  early  pe- 
riod, including  Sir  Francis  Drake's  voyage 
of  1586,  when  he  sacked  and  burned  Carta- 
gena and  St.  Augustine.  Among  the  exhibits 
will  be  a  map  of  St.  Augustine  that  Drake 
drew  at  that  time. 

The  Pan  American  Building,  now  being 
erected  on  Charlotte  Street,  will  house  Latin 
American  exhibits,  mainly  art  objects,  arti- 
facts and  other  cviltxiral  features. 

Money  for  this  building  was  donated  by 
numerous  n.S.  industries.  It  will  be  com- 
pleted before  the  September  8  anniversary. 

COMBdSSION  APPOINTED 

Federal  participation  in  the  quadricen- 
tennial  is  being  supervised  by  a  national 
commission  that  was  appointed  by  President 
Kennedy.  Beyond  that  is  the  work  being 
done  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  complete  restoration  program  envis- 
ages that,  eventually,  about  200  houses  and 
other  buildings  will  be  restored  to  their 
original  architecture,  or  as  nearly  like  it  as 
is  possible.  The  rate  at  which  this  work  will 
be  carried  out  will  depend  largely  on  dona- 
tions and  the  willingness  of  private  owners 
to  do  the  work  at  their  own  expense. 


Tribute  to  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  CALLAWAY 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  1.  1965 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  February  1,  a  great  American,  a 
great  patriot,  and  a  great  general — Gen. 
Curtis  LeMay — retired  from  active  serv- 
ice. I  would  like  to  add  my  tribute  to 
the  many  already  spoken  for  this  out- 
standing man. 


General  LeMay 's  career  speaks  for  it- 
self. Entering  the  armed  services  as  a 
flying  cadet  in  1928,  he  retires  this  year 
as  Chief  of  StafT  of  the  Air  Force. 

These  37  years  of  service  saw  so  many 
achievements — the  development  of 
bombing  techniques  and  the  many 
bomber  commands  in  World  War  II,  the 
Reg^sberg  raid,  command  of  Strategic 
Air  Forces  in  the  Pacific,  the  Berlin  Air- 
lift— and  the  command  and  develop- 
ment of  our  Strategic  Air  Command. 

General  LeMay's  influence  and  con- 
tributions to  our  air  defense  are  unmeas- 
urable.  As  commander  of  SAC,  he  built, 
from  the  remnants  of  World  War  II,  an 
all  jet  manned  bomber  force,  and  super- 
vised plans  for  the  development  and  in- 
tegration of  an  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  capability. 

As  Commander  of  SAC,  and  as  Chief 
of  Staff,  the  general  has  always  stressed 
the  importance  of  maintaining  a 
balanced  military  concept  of  manned 
bombers  and  missiles.  He  knows  the 
danger  of  discounting  the  precision  of 
the  manned  bomber  and  placing  our 
reliance  on  the  missile  alone  as  a  peace- 
keeping deterrent. 

For  his  philosophy,  his  leadership,  his 
ability — America  and  the  entire  free 
world  are  indeed  indebted  to  Gen.  Curtis 
LeMay.  As  he  retires,  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  add  my  good  wishes  to  the  many  he  has 
already  received,  and  my  fervent  hope 
that  General  LeMay  will  continue  to  lend 
his  counsel,  experience,  and  advice  to  a 
grateful  nation. 


E 


Deal  for  Soybeans 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3. 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  Ught  of  many  objections  to  the 
granting  of  an  export  license  by  the  U.S. 
Commerce  Department  for  the  sale  of 
soybeans  to  the  Soviet  Union,  I  feel  that 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Carroll 
Daily  Times  Herald  of  Carroll,  Iowa,  on 
Saturday,  January  30,  1965,  merits  at- 
tention.   It  follows: 

Deal  for  Soybeans 

Commerce  Department  approval  of  the 
first  export  license  for  saie  of  about  4  mil- 
Uon  bushels  of  soybeans  t«  the  Soviet  Union 
will  doubtless  touch  off  further  controversy. 
The  dispute  over  the  1963  policy  change  has 
never  quite  died  down.  But  the  conclusion 
drawn  then  by  the  adminietratlon  and  a  ma- 
jority of  thoughtful  Americans  Is  still  valid : 
the  advantages  of  such  sales  greatly  outweigh 
any  drawbacks. 

There  are  two  main  argiunents  against 
permitting  sale  of  food  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  C!ommunlst  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe.  One  is  that  we  are  thus  bailing 
them  out  and  freeing  their  economies  for 
heavy  industry  and  war  material  production. 
The  other  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  turn 
around  and  ship  food  to  others — Cuba,  for 
example — thus  weakening  our  economic 
crackdown  on  hostUe  regimes. 

One  circumstance  knoctes  both  these  argu- 
ments into  a  cocked  hat.    This  is  that  we  are 


not  the  only  nation  with  siuplus  food  to 
sell,  and  that  if  the  Russians  cannot  buy  it 
from  us  they  wiU  buy  it  elsewhere. 

There  are  several  points  in  favor  of  the 
policy  of  increased  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  One  is  that  main- 
taining bridges  to  those  countries  offers  some 
promise  of  lessening  tensions  that  were  so 
characteristic  of  the  time  when  the  cold 
war  was  at  its  peak.  Another  is  that  more 
trade  will  help  our  balance-of-payments  sit- 
uation and  further  aid  our  economy  by  re- 
ducing our  surplus  crop  storage  costs.  Such 
sales  also  are  a  reminder  to  the  world  Uiat 
our  free  enterprise  system  of  farm  produc- 
tion Is  vastly  superior  to  'the  Communis 
system. 

All  in  all.  the  sale  of  soybeans,  wheat,  aad 
other  surplus  farm  products  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  is  a  good  thing.  It  is  encouraging 
to  find  the  Government  carrying  on  with 
this  policy  established  a  couple  of  years  ago. 


Iowa's  Champion  of  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  3. 1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  all  lowans  have  been  mourn- 
ing due  to  the  death  of  the  late  presi- 
dent of  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  Dr. 
Virgil  M.  Rancher.  Dr.  Hancher  became 
president  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
at  a  time  when  the  State  and  the  Na- 
tion was  in  the  depths  of  a  great  de- 
pression, and  through  his  hard  work,  his 
ability,  and  his  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
his  State  and  his  alma  mater,  he  brought 
the  State  University  of  Iowa  to  the  front 
rank  of  imiversitles  of  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  Record  this  fine  editorial  from  the 
February  1.  1965,  Davenport  Times- 
Democrat  concerning  Dr.  Hancher, 

The  editorial  follows: 

Iowa's  Champion  of  Education 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Virgil  Hancher  there  is 
a  temptation  to  measure  his  accomplish- 
ments as  president  of  the  University  of 
Iowa  by  citing  the  figures.  During  his  2i 
years,  the  number  of  students  increased  from 
6,667  to  14,480.  The  size  of  the  campus  w.'.s 
Increased  by  three  and  a  half  times. 

As  significant  as  these  gains  are.  Doctor 
Hancher  would  be  the  first  to  disavow  ."^v.rh 
a  gage  of  what  he  endeavored  to  do — and 
did  so. 

"We  need  to  understand  the  gospel  of  qii.Tl- 
ity,"  he  said  on  one  occasion.  "It  is  brains 
and  not  inert  materials  that  create  wealth." 

In  his  understanding  of  the  need  for  ade- 
quate financing  If  the  facilities  of  edu- 
cation a'-e  to  meet  the  need  of  the  s-tii- 
dent,  he  worked  untiringly  to  obtain  iiv 
creased  appropriations  from  the  Iowa  Lc;:- 
islature.  He  succeeded  in  large  measure, 
with  trust  and  confidence  supplanting  do'.i'' 
and  suspicion,  as  he  pleaded  his  cause: 

"Education  is  an  investment  and  not  mere- 
ly another  expenditure.  Society  should  sup- 
port these  great  Institutions,  because  It  i.? 
society  as  a  whole  which  reaps  the  greater 
benefit.  Tlie  tax  cost  of  education  Is  n^t 
a  loss  to  the  economy.  It  Is  an  investment 
in  human  capital.  No  longer  do  we  ask: 
"What  can  we  afford  to  spend  on  education?' 
Rather  we  ask:  'What  can  we  not  afford  to 
spend?"  " 
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It  was  in  pursuit  of  such  educational 
Ideals  that  he  did  so  much  to  build  up  the 
expansive  physical  plant  at  the  University 
of  Iowa,  including  development  of  the  me- 
morial union  and  projects  for  the  student 
center  and  graduate  hoiise.  One  of  his  last 
contributions  was  the  envisioning  of  the  fine 
arts  campus  which  Is  a  new  goal  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  medical  school,  the  school  of 
religion,  and  the  science  department  notably 
en j Dyed  the  benefits  of  his  broad  interest. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  foresee  the  chal- 
lenge of  space  research,  and  to  provide  the 
means  by  which  Iowa  has  had  such  a  dis- 
tinguished role  In  that  field.  General  edu- 
cation courses,  the  arts  and  humanities,  and 
the  whole  range  of  education  advanced  be- 
cause of  his  determination  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  should  become  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's finest  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
and  that  it  would  be  "more  directly  inter- 
woven with  the  life  and  activity  of  aU 
lowans." 

Doctor  Hancher  will  be  remembered  for 
irinny  attainments — as  a  leader  of  educators' 
a-'soclations,  as  a  publlo  figure  entrusted 
with  major  governmental  assignments,  and 
as  one  who  did  much  to  give  Iowa  a  national 
Image  and  status  it  did  not  have  before. 
JlDst  of  all,  though,  he  should  be  honored 
for  his  Immeasurable  contribution  to  excel- 
lence In  education. 


Nation  of  Peeping  Toms 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
tlie  Members  of  this  distinguished  body 
know.  I  have  reintroduced  legislation 
(H.R.  980)  to  protect  postalTJatrons  from 
morally  offensive  mail  matter.  A  similar 
bill,  H.R.  319,  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  year  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  but  died  in  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  when  Con- 
press  adjourned.  I  am  hopeful  my  col- 
leagues will  give  this  legislation  the  same 
overwhelming  support  when  it  comes  to 
tlic  floor  for  a  vote  in  this  Congress. 

In  connection  with  this  measure,  I 
think  the  Members  of  this  body  will  be 
interested  in  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  America  magazine  January  9,  1965. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Nation  of  Peeping  Toms 

Sooner  or  later,  a  public  revulsion  against 
tl'.e  commercial  exploitation  of  prurience  is 
bound  to  come.  There  are  even  signs  that 
It  may  have  set  in  already. 

Marya  Mannes,  for  Instance,  has  not  been 
known  hitherto  as  a  crusader  against  smut. 
But  in  an  article  In  the  New  York  Herald 
"Iribune.  last  month,  she  said:  "The  huge 
iales  of  books  like  "Harlow" — wretchedly 
written  and  squalidly  conceived — make  it 
i.icreasingly  evident  that  we  are  encouraging 
a  nation  of  peeping  toms,  avid  for  sexual 
i;.timacles  which  they  themselves  apparently 
fiul  to  achieve." 

The  question  raised  by  books  like  '"Har- 
low." "Candy,  Here  Goes  Kitten."  and  Mary 
McCarthy's  "The  Group,"  according  to  Miss 
Mannes,  is  one  not  of  censorship,  but  of 
tiste — "a  word  and  concept  which  might  well 
be  taken  out  of  lavender  lace  and  reinstated 
as  a  positive  factor  in  the  public  climate." 

To  restore  taste  to  its  role  as  the  arbiter  at 


letters,  she  says,  "It  must  be  divested  of  Its 
long  and  unfortunate  kinship  with  fashion 
or  social  mores  in  general,  and  redefined  in 
terms  of  human  values."  Here  she  Lb  surely 
right.  Society  lives  by  its  commonly  ac- 
cepted standards,  which  are  largely  conven- 
tional, but  are  rooted  in  a  solid  substratum 
of  permanent  human  values.  If  there  are  no 
such  values,  then  there  is  no  criterion  by 
which  to  distlngxiish  bad  convention's  from 
good  ones. 

A  society  that  has  become  so  Uberal  that 
it  refuses  to  admit  any  standard  of  taste 
other  than  personal  preference  is  a  sick  so- 
ciety. "For,"  as  Miss  Mannes  says,  "when 
anything  goes — and  we  appear  to  have 
reached  that  state  in  the  arts  and  letters  as 
well  as  in  social  behavior — everything  goes." 

"It  cannot  be  up  to  government  to  define 
such  standards,  least  of  all  to  attempt  to 
legislate  them."  she  is  careful  to  add.  The 
maintenance  of  the  canons  of  taste,  she  says, 
must  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  publishers. 

Certainly  law  is  no  substitute  for  a  healthy 
public  conscience  or  for  publishers  with  a 
conscience.  "There  is  much  that  is  tasteless, 
offensive  to  refined  sensibilities,  or  even  cor- 
ruptive of  public  morals  that  law  cannot 
touch.  But  it  is  going  too  far  to  say.  as 
Miss  Mannes  does,  that  "censorship  •  •  • 
Is  not  only  abhorrent  but  virtually  inap- 
plicable." 

In  the  first  place,  "censorship"  is  the  wrong 
word.  It  properly  means  that  material  mvtst 
be  submitted,  prior  to  publication,  to  some 
agency  that  has  authority  to  decide  whether 
publication  will  be  permitted.  But  in  our 
system  of  law,  obscenity  legislation  almost 
universally  acts  to  punish  publishers  or  dis- 
tributors after  publication.  The  only  prac- 
tical question  in  this  country  Is  whether 
this  kind  of  legislation  can  be  enforced. 

In  principle,  at  least,  the  answer  is  yes. 
In  the  1957  Roth-Alberts  case  (354  UJS.  476). 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  laid  down  a  legal 
test  for  obscenity:  "whether  to  the  average 
person,  applying  contemporary  community 
standards,  the  dominant  theme  of  the  ma- 
terial taken  as  a  whole  appeals  to  prurient 
interest."  The  publication  and  distribution 
of  such  material,  the  Court  said,  could  be 
penalized  without  depriving  the  defendants 
of  due  process  of  law. 

Since  1957.  the  Court  has  leaned  over  back- 
ward to  make  Its  own  norm  ineffective. 
Philip  B.  Kurland,  a  leading  constitutional 
lawyer,  remarked  in  the  November  1964 
Harvard  Law  Review:  "The  Court  is  unwill- 
ing to  say  that  pornography  comes  within 
the  protection  of  the  guarantees  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  press.  At  the  same  time,  it 
seems  unable  to  say  when  it  falls  outside 
that  protection."  As  a  result,  while  the 
Court  dithers,  the  United  States  continues 
to  become  a  nation  of  peeping  toms. 


We're  the  La$t  To  Know 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1965 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  from  the  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  Dispatch  of  January  19.  1965. 
points  out  a  major  weakness  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  today — ^the  concealment  of 
facts  from  the  American  people.  The 
editorial  writer  accurately  states  that 
this  policy  "is  dangerous  and  an 
insult  to  the  maturity  of  the  American 
people." 


We're  the  Last  To  Know 

Senator  Watne  Morse,  with  whom  w*  dis- 
agree more  often  that  not.  makes  a  Talld 
point  when  he  says  the  American  people  aje 
entitled  to  know  if  the  United  States  Is 
escalating  the  war  in  southeast  Asia,  and.  If 
so,  to  what  extent. 

The  Senator,  who  has  long  been  a  critic  of 
n.S.  involvement  In  Laos  and  South  Viet- 
nam, made  the  observation  in  referring  to  re- 
cent American  air  strikes  against  a  bridge 
and  communication  routes  in  Laos. 

A  group  of  20  U.S.  fighter-bomben  re- 
portedly knocked  out  a  bridge  in  Laos  which 
jias  been  primarily  used  for  reinforcing  and 
supplying  the  Pathet  Lao  Communiste  in 
Laos.  The  raid,  apparently,  was  oxily  sec- 
ondarily directed  at  harassment  of  supply 
routes  used  by  the  Vietcong  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Neither  the  Pentagon  or  the  State  Dep>art- 
ment  has  admitted  the  raids.  Neither  has 
the  State  Department  commented  on  the 
legal  Justification  for  the  air  strikes  In  Laos 
or  said  whether  the  raids  were  requested  by 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  the  Laotian 
Premier. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  said 
only  that  no  air  strikes  have  been  carried 
out  against  North  Vietnam. 

In  the  absence  of  any  formal  declarations 
by  the  Johnson  administration  as  to  Jiist 
what  is  going  on — Just  what  current  Ameri- 
can policy  in  the  area  is — there  ^"  only  be 
speculation. 

One  school  of  thought  is  that  the  United 
States  has  been  carrying  out  air  strikes  for 
nearly  6  months  as  air  reconnaissance  mis- 
sions requested  by  the  Laotian  Government. 
The  raids  have  been  stepped  up  and  are  In 
greater  force  lately  as  a  psychological  device 
to  impress  upon  the  North  Vietnamese — 
without  directly  attacking  them — of  Ameri- 
can determination  to  stay  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  implication  should  be  clear,  .this  argu- 
ment goes,  that  the  raids  could  be  extended 
quickly  into  North  Vietnam  If  Communist 
operations  In  Laos  and  Vietnam  do  not  ceaae. 

If  the  United  States  is  carrying  on  a  de- 
liberate policy  of  air  strikes  In  Laos  why 
don't  we  say  so  offlclally?  The  raids  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  1962  Laotian  agreement 
in  Geneva  but  the  Communists  have  violated 
the  pact  so  often  it  has  been  a  dead  Issue 
for  some  time.  The  American  people  ought 
to  be  told  If  this  is  the  new  U.S.  policy. 

The  Communists  In  Laos  and  North  Viet- 
nam obviously  are  aware  of  the  attacks:  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Pelping  are  aware  of  them. 
Some  of  our  allies  probably  have  been  ap- 
praised of  them. 

But,  as  is  so  often  the  case  recently,  the 
American  public  Is  the  last  to  know  about 
what  Is  actually  going  on  in  the  critical  areas 
of  southeast  Asia.  There  Is  a  risk  of  the  war 
In  South  Vietnam  and  Laoe  escalating.  The 
risk  grows  every  day.  A  foreign  policy  based 
on  concealing  that  fact  or  attempting  to 
avoid  explaining  U.S.  actions  or  new  policy 
decisions  with  no  comment  is  dangerous  and 
an  Insult  to  the  maturity  of  the  American 
people. 


Charchill  Faneral  Raises  Qaestion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTViS 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
there  has  been  a  great  de^  of  conversa- 
tion about  various  reasons  why  Vice 
President  Humphrey  was  not  sent  to  the 
funeral  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  It  re- 
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mains  for  our  David  Lawrence  to  be  one 
of  the  first  to  bring  this  question  out  in 
the  open  in  his  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Star  on  February  1. 

It  seems  imfoitunate  that  Mr.  Httm- 
PHREY  was  not  designated  to  head  the 
delegation  to  England  because  it  could 
not  help  but  leave  a  question  in  the  minds 
of  our  i>eople  about  the  seriousness  of 
Pi'esident  Johnson's  illness  and  the  de- 
sire not  to  have  the  Vice  President  be- 
yond the  United  States  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  article  follows: 
Churchili.  Punebal  raises  Question 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Why  didnt  President  Johnson  send  Vice 
President  Httmphret  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  Sir  Winston  ChurchlU?  This  question  has 
been  asked  by  many  people  here  in  the  last 
few  days.  But  while  ofBclal  quarters  have 
not  supplied  the  answer,  the  decision  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Johnson  was  based  on  obvious 
circumstances. 

The  truth  is  that,  although  Mr.  Johnson 
came  back  from  the  hospital  the  middle  of 
last  week,  he  stayed  In  bed  much  of  the 
time  for  several  days  thereafter.  The  Presi- 
dent was  aware  that  throughout  the  coun- 
try there  was  a  nervousness  about  his  Ill- 
ness— a  fear  that  It  might  take  a  serious  turn. 

If,  Indeed,  he  had  been  well  enough  to 
resiune  his  regular  activities,  there  wouldn't 
have  been  so  much  concern.  But  because 
Mr.  Johnson  had  not  fully  recovered  from 
his  illness,  it  was  recognized  that  to  send  the 
Vice  President  out  of  the  country  at  such  a 
time  would  cause  some  apprehension. 

The  whole  qu'estlon  of  whether  a  Presi- 
dent himself  should  go  out  of  the  country  at 
all  has  often  been  debated.  Some  lawyers 
have  taken  the  view  that  whenever  a  Presi- 
dent leaves  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  country 
either  the  Vice  President  shovUd  be  consid- 
ered in  office  or  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted  clearly  setting  forth 
that  the  President  do6s  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  in  this  country  to  exercise  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

Inasmuch  as  public  opinion  lately  has  been 
somewhat  apprehensive  during  President 
Johnson's  Illness,  sending  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent abroad  at  this  time  might  have  com- 
pounded the  worries  of  the  Nation. 

The  U.S.  Government  did.  of  course,  pay 
honor  to  the  departed  statesman  by  sending 
an  official  delegation.  It  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  higher  tribute  if  the  President 
himself  could  have  gone  to  London,  but 
everybody  In  Britain  as  well  as  in  this  coun- 
try realized  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  111 
and  that  his  physicians  would  not  want  to 
take  any  chances  of  a  reinfection  or  of  some 
other  medical  consequence  which  might  re- 
sult from  a  journey  abroad. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Johnson  did  make  one  mis- 
take. He  might  well  have  chosen  Dwlght 
Eisenhower  to  represent  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, not  Just  as  a  man  who  had  twice  served 
as  President  but  because  of  his  ties  with  the 
Britlsli  people  and  leaders  while  he  was 
general  of  the  American  Armies  and  supreme 
commander  of  Allied  Forces  in  Europe  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

The  fact  that  Winston  Churchill  and 
Dwlght  Elsenhower  were  such  close  friends, 
and  together  made  some  of  the  major  de- 
cisions during  the  war,  was  enough  to  war- 
rant the  designation  of  General  Elsenhower 
as  an  official  representative. 

While  General  Eisenhower  attended  the 
funeral,  he  did  so  as  a  private  citizen  and 
as  a  friend  invited  by  the  Churchill  family. 
In  his  farewell  tribute,  broadcast  over  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation  as  the  fu- 
neral ceremonies  were  ending,  he  said  some- 
what wistfully: 

"As  I,  like  all  other  free  men,  patise  to  pay 
a   personal   tribute  to  the  giant   who  now 


passes  from  among  \ib,  I  have  no  charter  to 
speak  for  my  countrymen — only  for  myself. 

"But  if,  in  memory,  we  Journey  back  two 
decades  to  the  time  when  American  and 
Briton  stood  shoulder  to  »houlder  In  global 
conflict  against  tyranny,  then  I  can  pre- 
sume— with  propriety,  I  think — to  act  as 
spokesman  for  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  served  with  me  and  with  their  British 
comrades  during  those  3  years  of  war  on  this 
sector  of  the  earth." 

There  has  been  much  talk  here  about  why 
the  President  didn't  appoint  some  Members 
of  Congress  to  go  along  as  a  part  of  the 
American  delegation.  Inasmuch  as  Sir  Win- 
ston's political  life  was  spent  for  the  most 
part  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  since 
he  had  addressed  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  his  visits  here,  it  would  have 
seemed  appropriate  to  send  the  leaders  from 
each  House  as  a  part  of  the  official 
delegation. 

Since  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  represented  the 
Judicial  and  executive  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  delegation  might  logically  have 
Included  prominent  Members  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch. 

The  Vice  President,  as  Pfesiding  Officer  of 
the  Senate,  would  of  course  have  represented 
Congress  as  weU  as  the  Presidency.  But  Mr. 
Johnson  unquestionably  was  sensitive  to 
public  opinion  when  he  decided  not  to  com- 
plicate the  problem  further  by  sending  the 
Vice  President  out  of  the  United  States  at 
this  time. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  nervousness  these 
days  about  the  whole  question  of  presiden- 
tial succession,  and  Mr.  Johnson  has  sent  a 
message  to  Congress  reoommendlng  that 
something  be  done  to  clarify  what  happens 
when  a  president  is  disabled. 

The  very  prominence  given  to  this  subject 
indicates  the  country  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  vague  arrangements  that  have  been 
made  between  a  president  and  a  vice  presi- 
dent, even  though  they  informally  agree 
what  should  be  done  In  the  event  that  the 
Chief  Executive  is  temporarily  too  111  to  serve. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  communication  from  Mr.  M. 
E.  Welker,  administrator  of  the  Wayne 
County  Hospital,  Corydon,  Iowa,  in 
which  he  expresses  his  views  on  the 
medicare  issue. 

What  he  has  to  say  makes  a  great  deal 
of  sense,  and  I  believe  his  views  on  this 
important  issue  deserve  the  widest  pos- 
sible circulation. 

The  text  of  his  communication  follows : 

CORVDON,    loWA. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  would  like  to  express  my  views, 
opinions,  and  questions  to  you  about  the 
proposed  medicare  bill.  I  have  followed  this 
very  closely  as  have  many  people  and  before 
any  act  comes  of  this,  I  think  those  making 
the  decision  should  look  closer  at  the  bill,  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  medical  field,  and 
the  American  people.  My  qualifications  for 
writing  this  letter  are  as  follows: 

1.  I  am  a  hospital  admicistrator — with  a 
B.A.  in  business  administration,  a  master's 
degree  In  hospital   administration.  4   years' 


experience  in  the  hospital  field,  age  30,  mrir- 
rled,  and  with  two  children.  Thus  i  feel  j 
possess  some  qualifications  to  speak  intelli- 
gently on  the  subject  and  that  I  am  in  a 
group  (In  which  In  1  year  virlll  comprise  al- 
most two-thirds  of  our  country's  population ) 
that  this  type  of  legislation  will  affect  lor 
many  years  to  come;  not  Just  today  or  5  years 
hence. 

2.  Iowa  has  the  largest  percent  of  per.«;ons 
over  65  in  the  United  States.  Wayne  County 
(which  is  in  southern  Iowa  and  in  whicii  \ 
have  lived  for  several  years)  has  the  largest 
percent  of  older  people  in  Iowa.  Thus  I 
am  in  an  area  which  is  familiar  with  this 
older  group  of  people,  their  problems,  and 
opinions. 

3.  Last,  as  a  taxpayer,  I  am  concerned 
about  our  country's  debt  and  splrallng  tax 
structure,  of  which  there  seenas  no  end 
with  the  present  course  we  are  on. 

A.  To  start  with,  there  Is  no  argument 
that  persons  over  65,  If  they  need  help,  should 
not  have  a  place  to  turn  for  financial  help 
when  and  if  they  need  medical  care.  With 
today's  rising  medical  costs,  older  persons' 
meager  savings  can  be  wiped  out.  This 
should  not  occur.  However,  we  have  found 
here  in  Wayne  County  that  many  of  our  65 
and  over  group  have  insurance.  Many  more 
are  purchasing  Insurance  every  day  for  ade- 
quate coverage.  Many  are  on  relief  and  their 
bills  are  handled  by  local  welfare  agencies. 
Their  relief  statxis,  however,  would  not 
change  Just  by  the  presence  of  some  medicnl 
care  bill.  Many  are  also  able  and  very  will- 
ing to  foot  their  own  bill  and  do  not  feel 
that  they  need  assistance.  In  fact,  they  ;ue 
indignant  if  we  mention  MAA  to  them  (Iowa 
Just  started  thels  MAA  program  in  1964 1. 
Many  children  would,  and  can,  take  care  of 
their  family's  financial  need  if  called  upon  to 
do  so. 

With  the  biggest  segment  of  our  older  i>eo- 
ple  covered  In  some  fashion,  this  leaves  only 
one  group  uncovered:  those  who  have  enouuh 
Income  to  take  care  of  their  everyday  needs, 
but  do  not  have  enough  savings  to  aflford 
the  blow  of  a  big  medical  bill.  However,  this 
year  MAA  has  even  taken  care  of  this  group 
and  very  adequately  here  in  Wayne  County 
and  Iowa.  (As  a  s!de  note  about  MAA — it 
was  placed  In  the  hands  of  Blue  Cross,  as 
the  fiscal  agent,  without  setting  up  a  new 
agency  and  spending  a  lot  of  funds  needed 
for  paying  the  medical  bills.) 

B.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  medi- 
care bill  as  I  understand  It  now  stands. 

1.  The  proposal  for  medicare  pays  for 
60  days  of  care  in  a  nursing  home  affiliated 
with  a  hospital  or  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  following 
hospital  treatment. 

(a)  I  would  like  for  you  to  check  on  how 
many  such  accommodations  in  yotir  State 
qualify  as  affiliated  or  are  able  to  meet  this 
approval.     I  will  venture  to  say  not  many 

(b)  About  the  part  "following  hospital 
treatment."  Many  people  who  need  nursing 
home  care  do  not  need  hospital  care  first. 
Thus  if  the  doctor  or  family  request  nursing 
home  care  for  one  of  the  family,  they  are 
first  going  to  have  to  "con"  some  '.vay  of 
getting  mother  or  dad  into  a  hospital  so  th  t 
she  or  he  can  be  transferred  to  a  nur?i;v 
home.  (Don't  say,  "this  can't  be  done  ac- 
cording to  the  bill."  because  it  c.in  be  and 
will  be  done.  Don't  kid  yourself,  it  will  vastly 
increase  the  cost  of  this  proposed  legislation. 
Hospital  stays  cost  a  lot  more  than  nursing 
home  staj's.) 

(c)  The  average  stay,  nationwide,  for  nurs- 
ing home  care  Is  about  180  days.  Who  pays 
for  the  additional  120  days  at  about  $8  {)er 
day?  This  bUl,  as  proposed.  Is  a  far  cry  from 
taking  care  of  the  nursing  home  require- 
ment which  many  of  these  people  will  need 
No  bill  could. 

2.  The  present  proposal  pays  for  drugs  sup- 
plied only  to  hospital  or  nursing  home 
patients. 
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(a)  I  have  talked  to  persons  over  65  whose 
weekly  drug  bills  run  as  high  as  $15  to  »30, 
depending  on  their  condition  and  whether 
mother  and  dad  are  both  on  medication. 
Under  the  medicare  proposal  their  needs 
(their  most  expensive  needs)  would  not  be 
taicen  care  of.  Under  the  present  MAA  legis- 
lation, this  drug  expense  Is  taken  care  of; 
again  If  they  need  financial  help. 

(3).  The  present  medicare  bill  calls  for 
the  following  as  far  as  Eoclal  security  pay- 
ments are  concerned.  The  employer-em- 
ployee rate,  right  off  would  go  up  to  4.2 
percent  of  the  first  $5,600  of  earnings  or  a 
maximum  of  $235  per  year — It  Is  now  $174. 
Self-employed  would  pay  6.3  percent  on  the 
$5,600  maximum,  up  to  $325,  an  Increase  of 
cf  $93,60.  By  1971,  the  total  tax  (employer- 
employee)  would  be  more  than  10  percent. 

(a)  From  a  taxpayer's  position  this  is  ter- 
rible in  and  of  itself.  I  rebel  against  it, 
wliere  does  it  end?  what  becomes  of  my  pay- 
clieck?  wUl  it  soon  all  go  to  the  Government 
and  they  In  turn  pay  me?  This  is  not  our 
form  of  government.  Prom  a  hospital  ad- 
ministrator's point  of  view — there  were 
1  840,287  full-time  people  working  In  bospl- 
tiis  In  1963.  Here's  what  the  first  increase 
in  social  security  taxes  would  mean  to  only 
the  hospitals'  share  of  social  security  costs. 
The  first  Increase  would  mean  an  increase 
in  total  hospital  costs,  across  the  Nation 
of  $56,128,753.50.  We  are  trying  to  decrease 
costs  not  Increase  them.  If  you  raise  our 
costs  that  much  this  means  our  rates  will 
have  to  be  Increased  proportionately.  In- 
creased hospital  rates  will  cost  the  medicare 
program  more  and  the  social  eecurity  rate 
increase  will  not  take  care  of  it.  What 
then — raise  the  social  security  withholding 
some  more?  Sir,  this  bill  will  not  solve  the 
problem,  especially  If  It  Is  not  based  on  need, 
but  Instead  Is  an  open  door  policy  as  now 
proposed. 

(4)  I  am  presently  pajrlng  $190.80  per 
year  for  health  Insurance.  This  policy  cov- 
ers my  wife,  children,  and  me  for  now  and 
n.y  wife  and  me  beyond  age  65.  It  pays  for 
a.i  needed  care.  What  will  I  need  with  medi- 
care 30  years  from  now.  Most  policies  pres- 
ently being  written  will  cover  past  age  65. 
If  medicare  should  pass,  this  means  that  I 
will,  in  effect,  be  forced  to  carry  two  hospital 
p>3licies.  One  of  these  I  do  not  need.  How- 
ever, I  need  Insurance  now  for  my  family 
and  me.  I  have  also  taken  care  of  my  needs 
v.ith  the  same  policy  for  my  retirement 
years.  Sir,  I  can  take  care  of  my  own  needs 
if  the  Goveriunent  will  only  let  me.  Again, 
we  need  a  program,  but  we  need  a  program 
based  on  need,  not  a  blanket  coverage. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  that  you  answer  some 
of  these  questions  truthfully  in  your  own 
mind  first  before  voting  in  favor  of  this 
medicare  proposal.  I  repeat  (only  because 
I  think  this  is  very  important),  yes,  there 
n :  e  many  people  needing  financial  help  when 
It  comes  to  medical  care,  but  there  are  many 
n;ore  who  do  not  need  help.  Yes,  this  care 
v.ill  have  to  be  done  through  some  sort  of 
t.i.xatlon,  but  not  through  social  security. 
Let  it  be  taken  care  of  by  the  States,  on  a 
I  'cal  level  where  they  are  more  familiar 
with  their  people's  needs.  I  don't  say  that 
M.iA  is  entirely  the  answer,  but  it  comes  a 
1(  t  closer  to  the  answer  than  the  proposed 
medicare  bill.  I,  as  a  taxpayer,  do  not  neces- 
sarily mind  the  burden  of  taxation  if  It  goes 
to  people  that  need  help,  but  on  the  other 
hand  I  will  fight  to  the  last  if  I  am  taxed 
for  the  payment  of  care  for  people  who  do 
not  need  financial  help. 

I  ask  that  you  talk  to  the  people  in  your 
urea  and  explain  these  proposals  to  them 
and  what  it  means  to  them  In  total  cost. 

As  an  administrator  of  a  hospital  I  am 
not  against  this  help  of  the  needy — it  will 
m.ike  my  collections  look  better,  but  as  an 
administrator  I  feel  this  bUl  Is  throwing 
money  down  a  hole.  It  will  not  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  truly  need  help,  but  by 


trying  to  spread  the  cost  out  over  everyone 
it  wiU  "short  change"  those  whom  It  should 
be  assisting. 

Please  reconsider  these  items,  reread  them 
If  necessary.  If  you  still  think  that  this 
King-Anderson  bill  Is  the  answer,  then  vote 
for  It.  But  If  these  Items  leave  doubt  In 
yoiu-  mind,  stand  pat  and  work  for  some- 
thing that  will  truly  help  those  who  need 
help.  Let  me  help  myself.  Let's  keep  a 
little  Initiative  before  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Monte  E.  Welker. 
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Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  the 
House  decided  that  it  would  be  proper 
to  cut  off  sales  of  surplus  food  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

I  shall  be  among  the  nrst  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  should  not  tolerate  the 
burning  of  U.S.  libraries  and  I  want  it 
known  that  I  do  not  condone  the  recent 
statements  of  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic's President.  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser. 
But  I  still  do  not  believe  that  the  action 
approved  by  the  majority  of  this  body 
was  appropriate  or  correct. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  I  have 
served  with  three  Presidents  and  I  have 
opposed  amendments  similar  to  the  one 
before  the  House  last  week  In  each  of 
their  administrations. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  conduct  of 
this  Nation's  foreign  afifairs  rests  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  be  he 
Democrat  or  Republican. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  pure  folly  for  this 
body  to  take  away  one  of  the  tools  so 
necessary  for  a  President  to  carry  out 
the  complex  foreign  policy  that  must  be 
carried  out  in  these  times. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial 
entitled  "Hotheads  on  Aid."  sums  up  my 
position.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
place  the  Times  editorial  of  January  28 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  all  those  who  were  in  the 
majority  last  week: 

Hotheads  on  Am 

The  new  foreign  aid  program  is  getting  off 
to  a  poor  start. 

The  House  vote  to  cut  off  sales  of  surplus 
food  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  refiects  a 
growing  resentment  throughout  this  country 
toward  President  Nasser,  his  statements  and 
his  policies.  But  the  action  of  Congress — 
emotional  if  understandable — ^would  defeat 
its  own  pxu-pose.  Tying  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  not  the  way 
to  retaliate  against  the  President  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

The  question  of  whether  aid  should  be 
provided  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
other  developing  countries  whose  govern- 
ments threaten  world  peace — and  therefore 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States — Is  exceed- 
ingly troublesome  and  difficult.  It  demands 
a  cool,  far-ranging  appraisal  to  detennine  If 
the  United  States  wUl  be  helped  or  hindered 
by  ctirtaUlng  or  eliminating  aid.    But  such 


an  assesnnent  cannot  be  carried  out  if  Con- 
gress limits  the  administration's  freed<xn  oif 
action  in  advance  and  Incidentally  gives 
President  Nasser  a  fresh  excuse  to  threaten 
vital  American  Interests. 

Ck>ngress,  of  course,  has  every  right  to  ex- 
press its  frustration  and  displeasure.  It  has 
many  ways  of  making  known  its  feeling  with- 
out going  to  the  extent  of  Jeopardizing  the 
administration's  efforts  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. Yet  the  action  against  Egypt  puts  Con- 
gress in  the  position  of  assiunlng  primary 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy. 

_  This  has  never  been  the  task  of  Congress. 
It  Is  not  now.  But  this  Is  where  giving  vent 
to  emotion  will  lead.  There  is  Justification 
for  a  reexamination  of  the  aid  program  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  The  way  to  get 
meaningful  results,  however,  is  to  give 
President  Johnson  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate that  aid  will  be  used  where  It  can  do 
the  most  good.  This  means  that  the  House 
would  be  wise  to  cool  down  and  withdraw  its 
ban  on  food  shipments,  allowing  the  admin- 
istration ample  room  for  constructive  neeo- 
tlatlon. 


Tani  Bahti,  Arckeolosist 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  3. 1965 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  pride  that  I 
report  today  a  little  incident  that  oc- 
curred a  few  days  ago  on  a  rocky  hillock 
near  the  Santa  Rita  Mountains  in  south- 
ern Arizona.  The  incident  is  doubly 
significant;  it  tells  us  something  about 
the  great  excitement  and  adventure  to 
be  found  in  the  world  around  us,  and  it 
tells  us  something  about  what  Is,  not 
wrong,  but  right  with  our  society. 

The  heroine  of  this  little  story  is  a 
young  lady  with  the  pretty  name  of  Tani 
Bahti.  Tani  is  10  years  old,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  one  of  her  older  friends. 

It  seems  that  Tani  has  made  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  archeologlcal  dis- 
coveries of  recent  times  in  Arizona.  On 
a  Sunday  afternoon  2  weeks  ago  Tani's 
family  took  her  on  a  picnic  south  of 
Tucson.  During  the  picnic  Tani  picked 
up  what  appeared  to  be  an  Interesting 
rock.  Instead  of  a  rock  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  prehistoric  earthern  vessel  contain- 
ing nearly  1,500  pieces  of  turquoise,  aJl 
of  them  worked  or  carved  by  some  an- 
cient artisan.  It  was  only  the  third 
pottery  cache  that  has  been  reported  In 
Arizona.  And  it  was  discovered  by  a  10- 
year-old  with  a  sense  of  wonder  and 
curiosity  about  the  world  around  her. 

What  makes  me  so  proud  is  that  Tani 
promptly  turned  her  valuable  discovery 
over  to  the  Arizona  State  Museum, 
where  it  can  be  studied  by  anthroix)Io- 
gists  and  eventually  enjoyed  by  toe  pub- 
lic. This  simple  act  of  honesty  and 
unselfishness  reveals  that,  with  all  that 
may  be  wrong  in  our  society,  we  have 
some  things  to  be  proud  of,  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection,  I  will 
insert  at  this  point  an  article  from  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  re- 
counting Tani's  discovery. 

The  article  follows: 
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Full  of  Torquoise:  Prehistoric  Pot  Found 
BY  Girl 

(By  Carle  Hodge) 

Professional  archeologlsts  are  tiimlng  tvir- 
quolse-green  with  envy  over  what  a  small, 
freckle-faced  girl  found. 

While  on  a  picnic  Sunday,  10-year-old 
Tanl  Bahti  chanced  upon  a  small  prehistoric 
pot  full  of  pendants  and  beads  fashioned, 
appropriately,  from  turquoise. 

Staff  members  at  the  Arizona  Museimi, 
where  the  Jackpot  promptly  was  deposited, 
yesterday  described  as  staggering  the  odds 
against  a  discovery  of  the  sort. 

The  Cragin  School  fifth-grader's  father  is 
Tom  Bahti,  the  veteran  dealer  in  Indian 
crafts. 

Moreover,  she  picked  up  the  earthen  vessel 
on  a  rocky  hillock  near  the  Santa  Rita  foot- 
hills where  the  family  had  gone  on  countless 
picnics  previously.  Until  Sunday,  not  so 
much  as  a  potsherd  had  turned  up  there. 

The  plain,  squat  pot,  about  the  size  of  a 
small  grapefruit  and  covered  lid-like  with 
an  equally  simple  bowl,  isn't  much  to  see. 
One  might  mistake  it  for  a  strange  stone,  as 
Tanl  did  when  she  stooped  to  examine  it. 

If  reckonings  of  the  museum  researchers 
are  right,  however,  it  is  what  they  call  a 
"Sacatonphase"  Hohokam  utensil,  meaning 
It  was  molded  about  850  years  ago. 

The  contents  were  what  made  it,  in  Tom 
Bahti's  words,  "a  pot  at  the  end  of  the  rain- 
bow sort  of  deal."  Besides  nearly  1,500  tur- 
quoise bits,  including  two  tiny  frogs,  there 
were  two  dozen  shell  necklace  pieces  and 
three  birds  carved  from  shell. 

Each  fragment  had  been  worked,  and  ap- 
parently all  were  worn  as  Jewelry,  the  mu- 
seum's Dr.  Bernard  L.  Fontana  said. 

Fontana  recalled  that  only  two  ancient 
pottery  caches  have  been  reported  in  Arizona. 
A  hunter  stepped  into  one  in  the  Santa 
Catalinas  in  1939,  and  a  second  was  excavated 
near  Oracle  8  years  later. 

These  were  crammed  largely  with  shell, 
most  of  it  unworked,  and  in  neither  was  there 
much  turquoise. 

Dr.  Raymond  H.  Thompson,  the  museum 
director,  was  lavish  in  his  praise  of  the 
Bahtis'  wonderful  cooperation  in  giving  the 
institution  the  material. 

"We  promised  Tani  she  could  go  visit  it 
whenever  she  wishes,"  her  father  added. 

Why  the  cache  was  left  unprotected  on  a 
nearly  naked,  windswept  slope  is  a  mystery 
that  may  never  be  resolved. 

"Someone  suggested  an  Indian  left  it  there 
and  figured  on  going  back  for  it,"  Bahti  said. 
"But  I  wonder  why  he  didn't  put  it  in  a 
crevass." 


Tribute  to  Dr.  James  Mercer  Tribble 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

OF   GEOHGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1965 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  50  years 
ago  Dr.  James  Mercer  Tribble  came  to 
Senoia.  Ga..  established  his  office,  and 
began  the  practice  of  medicine. 

On  February  1,  1965.  friends,  family, 
and  patients  filled  a  large  auditorium 
to  honor  him  and  to  express  appreciation 
and  gratitude  for  his  years  of  service. 

Dr.  Tribble  knew  that  something  was 
taking  place,  but  he  did  not  know  what 
it  was.  He  was  surprised  almost  to  the 
point  of  being  overwhelmed  when  cous- 
ins,    sisters,     brothers,     children,     and 


grandchildren  arrived  to  play  their  roles 
in  a  "This  Is  Your  Life"  type  of  program. 
The  entire  commimity  participated  in 
the  planning  of  this  tribute  to  Dr.  Trib- 
ble. Many  of  the  community  leaders, 
especially  younger  men  and  women, 
worked  tirelessly  to  plan  and  present 
this  program.  It  was  my  honor,  priv- 
ilege, and  pleasure  to  be  present  and  to 
actively  participate  in  his  community's 
expression  of  appreciation. 

His  services  as  a  dedicated  physician, 
citizen,  soldier,  and  community  leader 
are  in  accordance  with  the  highest  of 
American  tradition.  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  include  as  a  portion  of  my  re- 
marks a  letter  which  I  read  and  which 
was  presented  to  Dr.  Tribble  on  this  oc- 
casion : 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C  .  February  1.  1965. 
Dr.  James  M.  Tribble, 
Senoia,  Ga. 

Mt  Dear  Dr.  Tribble:  Last  December  I 
participated  in  the  planning  of  this  tribute 
to  you  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  practice  of  your  profes- 
sion in  Senoia,  Coweta  County,  Ga.  I  was 
asked  to  make  the  presentation  of  this  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  to  you,  and  I  have 
looked  forward  to  being  here  with  you  to- 
night. 

Circumstances  beyond  my  control  nearly 
prevented  me  from  being  here.  Immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  this  meeting  I  must 
return  to  Washington  so  that  early  tomor- 
row morning  I  can  be  present  at  an  impor- 
tant meeting  with  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

During  the  50  years  since  you  first  came  to 
Senoia,  in  February  1915,  you  have  been  a 
good  physician,  a  good  citizen,  a  good  com- 
mimity leader,  and  a  good  friend.  You  have 
treated  the  sick;  you  have  comforted  the 
aflaicted;  and  you  have  eased  suffering  and 
cured  illness.  You  have  responded  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.  You  have  called 
upon  those  who  needed  your  help.  You  have 
used  your  God-given  talents  and  you  have 
acquired  skill  and  science  in  behalf  of  your 
neighbors  and  your  fellow  man. 

As  a  citizen  and  community  leader  you 
have  given  freely  of  your  time  and  your  ma- 
terial goods  to  make  your  community  a  bet- 
ter place  in  which  to  live.  Senoia  and 
Coweta  County  are  each  truly  a  tietter  place 
because  of  your  life  and  the  many  contribu- 
tions which  you  have  made. 

For  many  years  you  served  as  mayor  of 
Senoia.  As  the  head  of  the  city  govern- 
ment of  the  city  tn  which  you  have  lived 
and  served  for  50  years,  you  have  assumed 
and  fulfilled  your  full  measure  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility. 

As  a  soldier  and  officer  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Army,  you  served  your 
country  in  the  cause  of  freedom  in  two  world 
wars.  In  World  War  I  you  served  from  1917 
to  1919.  At  the  termination  of  your  active 
duty  status  in  World  War  II,  you  continued 
as  a  Reserve  officer  during  the  years  in  be- 
tween. When  the  American  forces  were 
mobilized  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
you  volunteered  and  returned  to  active  Army 
service  as  a  Colonel,  Medical  Corps.  U.S. 
Army.  In  this  capacity  and  as  a  field  hos- 
pital commander,  you  served  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

For  all  of  these  things,  Dr.  Tribble,  we  ex- 
press our  sincere  appreciation  and  our  heart- 
felt gratitude.  Most  of  aU,  however,  we  are 
thankful  for  having  been  a  part  of  this  com- 
munity with  you  and  for  the  privilege  of 
calling  you  our  friend. 

Good  physician,  good  dtizen,  good  com- 
munity   leader,    good   soldier,    good   friend: 


James  Mercer  Tribble,  doctor  of  medicine 
citizen  of  Senoia,  Ga.,  United  States  of 
America. 

As  one  of  the  many  privileged  to  know  you. 
my  friend,  I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  and 
honor  of  participating  in  this  50th  anni- 
versary progreim  which  honors  you. 

With  warmest  personal  regards  and  every 
good  wish,  Iselieve  me. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

John  J.  Flynt,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Representative  in  Congress, 
Sixth  District  of  Georgia. 


Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  would  like  to 
include  herewith  my  statement  made 
this  morning  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee  on  legislation  sponsored  by 
a  number  of  other  Members  of  Congress 
and  myself,  to  establish  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress. 

I  have  been  and  continue  to  be  a  strong 
advocate  of  congressional  reform  to 
modernize  the  procedures  and  processes 
of  the  Congress,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  majority  of  my  colleagues  will  see 
fit  to  support  this  legislation. 

My  testimony  follows: 

The  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Reorganization  should  occupy  the 
highest  priority  on  the  agenda  of  the  89  th 
Congress.  Diuring  the  past  several  years, 
more  and  more  voices  have  iirged  the  Con- 
gress to  take  a  vigorous  and  exacting  look  at 
its  machinery  and  procedxires.  A  wide  seg- 
ment of  the  public,  scholars,  and  members  of 
Congress  feel  the  efficiency  and  internal  de- 
mocracy of  the  legislative  branch  are  under- 
mined by  such  factors  as:  a  maldistribution 
of  power,  through  seniority.  Innumerable 
duplications  of  hearings  before  committees, 
reduced  congressional  Influence  In  the  formu- 
lation of  legislation,  and  inadequate  powers 
for  the  central  leadership.  Whatever  speciflc 
measures  are  in  order,  it  has  been  clear  to 
most  that  a  fully  comprehensive  and  sys'c- 
matic  review  of  the  Congress  by  the  Congrc  ? 
has  long  been  overdue.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  that  purpose  to  which  we  should  coni- 
mit  ourselves  by  creating  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Reorganization. 

Such  a  committee,  of  course,  is  not  witi;- 
out  precedent.  The  procedures,  machinery 
and  organization  under  which  today's  Con- 
gress operates  are  largely  deprived  from  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  Tiie 
groundwork  to  this  bill,  in  turn,  was  laid  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  ii 
Congress,  known  as  the  LaFoUette-Monror.cv 
Committee.  Twenty  years  have  passed  and 
the  complexity  of  political  problems  and  leg- 
islative operations  has  increased  enormously. 
It  is  time  again  for  the  Congress  to  put  itself 
under  careful  scrutiny. 

At  the  onset  of  this  session,  the  Hou.-e 
approved  a  series  of  significant  reforms  de- 
signed to  provide  more  equitable  rules  imder 
which  legislation  can  be  introduced  and  de- 
bated. These  steps  were  long  needed  and 
welcome.  But  we  cannot  be  content  with 
patchwork.     No  institution  can  persevere  if 
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It  is  not  prepared  to  examine  its  basic  pur- 
poses and  goals.  To  meet  such  a  need,  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Congresaional  Organiza- 
tion must  be  prepared  to  ask  fundamental 
questions.  Is  the  duty  of  Congress  primarily 
to  initiate  legislation?  To  process  the  needs 
of  individual  constituents?  To  oversee  the 
administration  of  the  laws?  Are  aU  these 
functions  still  WMnpatible  or  must  the  Con- 
gress decide  to  make  some  final  choice  of 
priorities? 

An  Increasing  number  of  proposals  from 
outside  the  Congress  as  well  as  from  within 
new  merit  careful  consideration.  For  this 
reason,  a  Joint  conunlttce  must  be  empowered 
to  caU  upon  outside  experts  and  members 
of  the  other  branches  of  Government  whose 
counsel  the  Congress  respects.  The  Joint 
committee  must  equally  be  free  to  examine 
the  rules,  procedures,  practices  and  prec- 
edents of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
We  cannot  fall  to  meet  these  prerequisltea 
if  Justice  Is  to  be  done  to  the  complexity 
of  the  Issue  of  congressional  reorganization. 

Many  are  rightly  Impatient  for  swift  re- 
iorm.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  be  Impatient 
If  impatience  does  not  allow  us  to  ask  all  the 
questions,  again  and  again,  with  deliberation 
and  reflection. 

I  strongly  support  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Reorga- 
nization. I  urge  the  House  and  Senate  to  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  an  examina- 
tion of  purposes  as  well  as  procediu-es  and  of 
ends  as  weU  as  means. 


Bayh  Has  Best  Solution 

ESTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   ZNDIANl. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  excellent  edito- 
rial entitled  "Bath  Has  Best  Solution" 
from  the  January  29.  1965.  issue  of  the 
South  Bend,  Ind..  Tribune  endorsing 
the  proposal  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana, 
the  Honorable  Birch  Bayh,  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  provide  for 
presidential  succession. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Bath  Has  Best  Solution 

The  deep  concern  over  the  health  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  unmistakably  mirrored  in  the 
news  coverage  of  his  hospitalization,  is  surely 
another  reminder  of  the  urgency  to  resolve 
the  problem  of  assuring  continuity  of  the 
Presidency. 

The  problem  is,  of  covurse,  twofold.  Involv- 
ing disability  of  the  President  and  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  the  Vice  President. 

Fortunately,  the  illness  of  Mr.  Johnson  was 
not  disabling  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
For  he  has  no  written  disability  agreement 
^^ith  his  Vice  President  as  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower and  John  P.  Kennedy  had  with  theirs. 
.'Vnd.  in  the  case  of  his  death,  however  dis- 
tasteful it  may  be  to  think  of  that  possibility, 
the  United  States  under  the  existing  law 
would  again  be  left  without  a  Vice  President 
rts  it  was  for  14  months  after  the  assassma- 
tion  of  President  Kennedy. 

The  constitutional  amendment  resolution 
introduced  by  Indiana's  Jtinior  Senator  Birch 
Bath,  provides  for  closing  the  disability  gap 
legally  as  well  as  for  filling  a  vacancy  in  the 
Vice  Presidency.  A  splendid  feattire  of  the 
proposal  Is  that  It  would  not  leave  the  dis- 


ability decision  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
President.  The  Cabinet  and  Congress  would 
be  given  a  necessarUy  powerful  Tolce.  Tbe 
Bayh  proposal  Is  the  best  that  we  have  seen. 
It  should  be  adopted. 

Prudence  dictates  that  the  Issue  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  calm  permitted  when  the 
President  and  his  Vice  President  are  around 
and  functioning,  not  In  a  high-pressure 
atmosphere. 

Congress  will  exercise  good  sense  if  It  im- 
poses on  Itself  some  sort  of  a  deadline  tea 
overhauling  the  existing  line  of  succession 
act. 


Local  323,  Internatioiial  BroAerhood  of 
Electrical  Workers,  Opposes  Soffar 
Purchase  From  Castro 


orable  RepreeentatlTe  Path.  Rockxs  and  to 
Mr.  Harry  A.  Vaughn,  president,  Florida  Can* 
Growers  Association  and  also  president  oC 
United  States  Sugar  Corp. 

Passed  unanimously  January  15  at  regu- 
lar meeting  of  Local  323, 1.B.E.W.    Presideii^ 
WaUy  Lamb,  officiating. 
Coounlttee: 

Ij.  W.  Kxixowat. 

Elton  Hkwiit. 

Jaicbb  WaiGBT. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or   FLOEIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27. 1965 

Mr.  ROGE31S  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Sp>eaker.  reports  circulating  in  Florida 
recently  that  this  Nation  might  buy 
sugar  from  Castro's  Cuba  gave  cause  for 
concern  not  only  among  Florida's  sugar 
producers,  but  the  great  number  of 
Florldians  and  Americans  who  are  firmly 
opposed  to  any  form  of  recognition  with 
Communist  Castro. 

One  such  group  of  Americans  who  feel 
strongly  on  this  matter  Is  Local  323  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers  located  in  West  Palm 
Beach.  Fla.  This  local  has  made  its 
feelings  known  in  no  uncertain  terms  by 
adopting  a  resolution  on  the  subject  of 
sugar  purchases  from  Castro,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Regularly  moved  and  seconded  at  a  meet- 
ing of  IBEW  Local  323,  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  of  three  persons  to  draw  up  a 
resolution  opposing  the  alleged  dealings  with 
Castro  Cuba  to  the  detriment  ot  Florida 
sugar  growers. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  whereas  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Honorable  Doyle  Conner 
and  Columnist  Jeanne  Perry  have  both 
stated  In  the  Palm  Beach  Post  Times  that 
negotiations  were  In  process  to  aUocate  sugar 
quotas  to  the  Castro  government.  Denial  by 
the  State  Department,  because  of  past  ex- 
periences, must  be  viewed  skeptically. 

Whereas  the  economy  of  Palm  Beach 
County  and  adjacent  counties  and  Indeed 
the  entire  State  of  Florida  is  now  geared  to 
the  expanding  sugar  industry.  We  heartily 
recommend  that  quotas  be  enlarged  but  un- 
der no  circumstances  go  below  the  present 
allotment. 

Whereas  the  Spanish  speaking  employees, 
technicians,  engmeers,  chemists,  comptrol- 
lers, auditors,  and  etc.  have  in  the  main, 
learned  to  speak  English  and  In  many  cases 
are  studying  to  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States  which  is  in  keeping  with  President 
Johnson's  qualified  Immigration  proposal. 

Whereas  the  Importance  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Nation,  we  respectfully  ask  that  It  be 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  and  that 
this  chore  be  performed  by  our  own  Hon. 
Paitl  Rogers:  Therefore  let  it  be  further 

Resolved,  That  there  be  no  negotiations 
whatsoever  with  Castro  or  his  Uk  and  that 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Hon- 
orable Senator  Spessaro  Holland,  the  Honor- 
able Senator  George  Smathers,  and  the  Hon- 


Hre   Manofacturers   "Company   Stores" 
Should  Be  Eliminated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  3. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  I  have  believed  that  rubber 
tire  manufacturers  should  not  be  in  the 
business  of  retailing  their  products. 
When  It  happens — as  it  has  increasingly 
happened  in  recent  years — the  consumer 
is  the  one  who  gets  hurt. 

On  January  4,  1965, 1  reintroduced  my 
bill  to  prohibit  this  retailing  by  the 
rubber  manufacturers.  Its  nimiber  In 
the  89th  Congress  is  HJl.  566.  It  was 
referred  to  the  House  C(unmlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Cozmneroe  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  scheduled  for  hear- 
ing early  during  the  current  session. 

One  of  the  consistent  supporters  of 
this  bill  has  been  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business  and  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  letter  of  support  received 
by  me  from  the  Federation's  vice  presl- 
d^it,  Mr.  George  J.  Burger: 

Nationai.  Fcderatioh  or 

Independent  BusDncBS, 
San  Uateo,  Califs  January  29, 1965. 

Re  nn.  568. 

Eon.  Abraham  J.  KCulteb, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  De:ar  Congressi^n  :  Believe  me,  you  are 
to  be  complimented  for  your  consistency  in 
reintroducing  HJl.  566,  commonly  known  as 
the  rubber  tires  bUl  which  would  provide 
complete  divorcement  of  the  tire  manufac-  ' 
turers  in  the  retaU  field. 

This  subject  matter  has  been  explored  oon- 
tlniially  before  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee; that  Is.  the  Increasing  Inroads  of  the 
majors  In  the  tire  Industry  to  Invade  and 
control,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  distribu- 
tion of  tires  and  tire  servicing. 

Appsu-ently  the  trend  of  laz^^  producers 
of  other  commodities  directly  Invading  the 
retail  field  where  at  the  same  time  they  so- 
licit business  from  independent  retaUers  in 
the  respective  Industry  has  caiised  alarm  In 
other  segments  of  our  economy  as  to  the 
serlotisness  of  the  trend. 

Just  a  day  or  two  ago  I  was  contacted  by 
a  spokesman  for  a  small  business  group  In 
a  major  industry,  in  an  Important  commod- 
ity, as  to  their  alarm  with  reference  to  • 
slnUlar  situation  taking  place  within  that 
Industry.  I  mentioned  to  him  the  objectives 
In  yovK>'*blIl.  which  will  result  at  an  early 
date  in  a  conference  between  that  Individual 
and  others. 

At  the  time  of  the  oonversatlon  It  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  review  a  eommlttce 
print  of  the  Senate  Small  Buslne—  Commit- 
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Pull  or  Turquoise:  Prehistoric  Pot  Found 
btCirl 

(By  Carle  Hodge) 

Professional  archeologlsts  are  tximing  tur- 
quoise-green with  envy  over  what  a  small, 
freckle-faced  girl  found. 

While  on  a  picnic  Sunday,  10-year-old 
Tani  Bahti  chanced  upon  a  small  prehistoric 
pot  full  of  pendants  and  beads  fashioned, 
appropriately,  from  turquoise. 

Staff  members  at  the  Arizona  Museum, 
where  the  Jackpot  promptly  was  deposited, 
yesterday  described  as  staggering  the  odds 
against  a  discovery  of  the  sort. 

The  Cragin  School  fifth-grader's  father  is 
Tom  Bahti,  the  veteran  dealer  in  Indian 
crafts. 

Moreover,  she  picked  up  the  earthen  vessel 

j>n  a  rocky  hillock  near  the  Santa  Rita  foot- 

liills  where  the  family  had  gone  on  countless 

picnics   previously.     Until    Sunday,    not   so 

much  as  a  potsherd  had  turned  up  there. 

The  plain,  squat  pot,  about  the  size  of  a 
small  grapefruit  and  covered  lid-like  with 
an  equally  simple  bowl.  Isn't  much  to  see. 
One  might  mistake  it  for  a  strange  stone,  as 
Tani  did  when  she  stooped  to  examine  it. 

If  reckonings  of  the  museum  researchers 
are  right,  however,  it  is  what  they  call  a 
"Sacatonphase"  Hohokam  utensil,  meaning 
it  was  molded  about  850^  years  ago. 

The  contents  were  what  made  it.  In  Tom 
Bahti's  words,  "a  pot  at  the  end  of  the  rain- 
bow sort  of  deal."  Besides  nearly  1,500  tiu*- 
quolse  bits,  including  two  tiny  frogs,  there 
were  two  dozen  shell  necklace  pieces  and 
three  birds  carved  from  shell. 

Each  fragment  had  been  worked,  and  ap- 
parently all  were  worn  as  Jewelry,  the  mu- 
seum's Dr.  Bernard  L.  Fontana  said. 

Fontana  recalled  that  only  two  ancient 
pottery  caches  have  been  reported  in  Arizona. 
A  hunter  stepped  Into  one  in  the  Santa 
Catalinas  in  1939,  and  a  second  was  excavated 
near  Oracle  8  years  later. 

These  were  crammed  largely  with  shell, 
most  of  it  unworked,  and  in  neither  was  there 
much  turquoise. 

Dr.  Raymond  H.  Thompson,  the  musexim 
director,  was  lavish  in  his  praise  of  the 
Bahtis'  wonderful  cooperation  in  giving  the 
institution  the  material. 

"We  promised  Tani  she  could  go  visit  it 
whenever  she  wishes,"  her  father  added. 

Why  the  cache  was  left  unprotected  on  a 
nearly  naked,  windswept  slope  Is  a  mystery 
that  may  never  be  resolved. 

"Someone  suggested  an  Indian  left  It  there 
and  figured  on  going  back  for  it,"  Bahti  said. 
"But  I  wonder  why  he  didn't  put  It  in  a 
crevass." 


Tribute  to  Dr.  James  Mercer  Tribble 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  FL\^NT,  JR. 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1965 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  50  years 
ago  Dr.  James  Mercer  Tribble  came  to 
Senoia,  Ga.,  established  his  office,  and 
began  the  practice  of  medicine. 

On  February  1.  1965,  friends,  family, 
and  patients  filled  a  large  auditorium 
to  honor  him  and  to  express  appreciation 
and  gratitude  for  his  years  of  service. 

Dr.  Tribble  knew  that  something  was 
taking  place,  but  he  did  not  know  what 
it  was.  He  was  surprised  almost  to  the 
point  of  being  overwhelmed  when  cous- 
ins,    sisters,     brothers,     children,     and 


grandchildren  arrived  to  play  their  roles 
in  a  "This  Is  Your  Life"  type  of  program. 

The  entire  community  participated  in 
the  planning  of  this  tribute  to  Dr.  Trib- 
ble. Many  of  the  community  leaders, 
especially  younger  men  and  women, 
worked  tirelessly  to  plan  and  present 
this  program.  It  was  my  honor,  priv- 
ilege, and  pleasure  to  be  present  and  to 
actively  participate  in  his  commimity's 
expression  of  appreciation. 

His  services  as  a  dedicated  physician, 
citizen,  soldier,  and  community  leader 
are  in  accordance  with  the  highest  of 
American  tradition.  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  include  as  a  portion  of  my  re- 
marks a  letter  which  I  read  and  which 
was  presented  to  Dr.  Tribble  on  this  oc- 
casion : 
Congress   of   the   United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  February  1.  1965. 
Dr.  James  M.  Tribble,       I 
Senoia,  Ga.  | 

Mt  Dear  Dr.  Tribble:  Last  December  I 
participated  in  the  planning  of  this  tribute 
to  you  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  practice  of  your  profes- 
sion in  Senoia,  Coweta  County,  Ga.  I  was 
asked  to  make  the  presentation  of  this  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  to  you,  and  I  have 
looked  forward  to  being  here  with  you  to- 
night. 

Circumstances  beyond  my  control  nearly 
prevented  me  from  being  here.  Immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  this  meeting  I  must 
return  to  Washington  so  that  early  tomor- 
row morning  I  can  be  present  at  an  impor- 
tant meeting  with  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

During  the  50  years  since  you  first  came  to 
Senoia,  in  February  1915,  you  have  been  a 
good  physician,  a  good  citizen,  a  good  com- 
munity leader,  and  a  good  friend.  You  have 
treated  the  sick;  you  have  comforted  the 
afflicted;  and  you  have  eased  suffering  and 
cured  Illness.  You  have  responded  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.  You  have  called 
upon  those  who  needed  your  help.  You  have 
used  your  God-given  talents  and  you  have 
acquired  skill  and  science  In  behalf  of  your 
neighbors  and  your  fellow  man. 

As  a  citizen  and  community  leader  you 
have  given  freely  of  yoixr  time  and  your  ma- 
terial goods  to  make  your  community  a  bet- 
ter place  in  which  to  live.  Senoia  and 
Coweta  County  are  each  truly  a  better  place 
because  of  your  life  and  the  many  contribu- 
tions which  you  liave  made. 

For  many  years  you  served  as  miyor  of 
Senoia.  As  the  head  of  the  city  govern- 
ment of  the  city  in  which  you  have  lived 
and  served  for  50  years,  you  have  assumed 
and  fulfilled  yoar  full  measure  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility. 

As  a  soldier  and  officer  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Army,  you  served  your 
country  In  the  cause  of  freedom  in  two  world 
wars.  In  World  War  I  you  served  from  1917 
to  1919.  At  the  termination  of  your  active 
duty  status  in  World  War  II,  you  continued 
as  a  Reserve  officer  during  the  years  in  be- 
tween. When  the  American  "forces  were 
mobilized  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
you  volunteered  and  returned  to  active  Army 
service  as  a  Colonel,  Miedlcal  Corps,  U.S. 
Army.  In  this  capacity  and  as  a  field  hos- 
pital commander,  you  served  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

For  all  of  these  things,  Dr.  Tribble,  we  ex- 
press our  sincere  appreciation  and  our  heart- 
felt gratitude.  Most  of  all,  however,  we  are 
thankful  for  having  been  &  part  of  this  com- 
munity with  you  and  for  the  privilege  of 
calling  you  our  friend. 

Good  physician,  good  Citizen,  good  com- 
munity   leader,    good   soldier,    good    friend; 


James  Mercer  Tribble,  doctor  of  medicine 
citizen  of  Senoia,  Ga.,  United  States  of 
America. 

As  one  of  the  many  privileged  to  know  yon, 
my  friend,  I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  and 
honor  of  participating  in  this  50th  anni- 
versary program  which  honors  you. 

With  warmest  personal  regards  and  every 
good  wish,  believe  me. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

John  J.  Plynt,  Jr., 
U.S.  Representative  in  Congress, 
Sixth  District  of  Georgia. 


Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

of  new   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  28.  1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  would  like  to 
include  herewith  my  statement  made 
this  morning  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee  on  legislation  sponsored  by 
a  number  of  other  Members  of  Congress 
and  myself,  to  establish  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress. 

I  have  been  and  continue  to  be  a  strong 
advocate  of  congressional  reform  to 
modernize  the  procedures  and  processes 
of  the  Congress,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  majority  of  my  colleagues  will  see 
fit  to  support  this  legislation. 

My  testimony  follows: 

The  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Reorganization  should  occupy  the 
highest  priority  on  the  agenda  of  the  89th 
Congress.  During  the  past  several  years, 
more  and  more  voices  have  xxrged  the  Con- 
gress to  take  a  vigorous  and  exacting  look  at 
its  machinery  and  procedures.  A  wide  seg- 
ment of  the  public,  scholars,  and  members  of 
Congress  feel  the  efficiency  and  internal  de- 
mocracy of  the  legislative  branch  are  under- 
mined by  such  factors  as;  a  maldistribution 
of  power,  through  seniority.  Innumerable 
duplications  of  hearings  before  committees, 
reduced  congressional  influence  in  the  formu- 
lation of  legislation,  and  Inadequate  powers 
for  the  central  leadership.  Whatever  specific 
measures  are  In  order,  it  has  been  clear  to 
most  that  a  fully  comprehensive  and  syste- 
matic review  of  the  Congress  by  the  Congress 
has  long  been  overdue.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  that  purpose  to  which  we  should  com- 
mit ourselves  by  creating  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Reorganization. 

Such  a  committee,  of  course,  is  not  v,it;i- 
out  precedent.  The  procedures,  machinery 
and  organization  under  which  today's  Con- 
gress operates  are  largely  deprived  from  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  Ti.e 
groundwork  to  this  bill,  in  turn,  was  laid  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  vi 
Congress,  known  as  the  LaPoUette-Monroncy 
Committee.  Twenty  years  have  passed  and 
the  complexity  of  political  problems  and  Ict;- 
Islative  operations  has  increased  enormously. 
It  is  time  again  for  the  Congress  to  put  itself 
under  careful  scrutiny. 

At  the  onset  of  this  session,  the  House 
approved  a  series  of  significant  reforms  de- 
signed to  provide  more  equitable  rules  under 
which  legislation  can  be  Introduced  and  de- 
bated. These  steps  were  long  needed  and 
welcome.  But  we  cannot  be  content  with 
patchwork.     No  institution  can  persevere  if 
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it  is  not  prepared  to  examine  Its  basic  pur- 
poses and  goals.  To  meet  such  a  need,  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Organiza- 
tion must  be  prepsired  to  ask  fundamental 
questions.  Is  toe  duty  of  Congress  primarily 
to  initiate  legislation?  To  process  the  needs 
of  Individual  constituents?  To  oversee  toe 
administration  of  the  laws?  Are  all  these 
functions  still  compatible  or  must  the  Con- 
gress decide  to  make  some  final  choice  of 
priorities? 

An  increasing  ntimber  of  proposals  from 
outside  the  Congress  as  well  as  from  within 
new  merit  careful  consideration.  For  this 
reason,  a  Joint  committee  must  be  empowered 
to  caU  upon  outside  experts  and  members 
of  the  other  branches  of  Government  whose 
counsel  the  Congress  respects.  The  Joint 
committee  must  equally  be  free  to  examine 
the  rules,  procedures,  practices  and  prec- 
edents of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
We  cannot  fall  to  meet  these  prerequisites 
if  Justice  is  to  be  done  to  the  complexity 
of  toe  issue  of  congressional  reorganization. 

Many  are  rightly  Impatient  for  swift  re- 
form. But  we  cannot  afford  to  be  Impatient 
If  impatience  does  not  allow  us  to  ssk  aU  the 
questions,  again  and  again,  wlto  deliberation 
and  reflection. 

I  strongly  support  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Reorga- 
nization. I  urge  the  House  and  Senate  to  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  an  examina- 
tion of  purposes  as  well  as  procedures  and  of 
ends  as  weU  as  means. 


Bayh  Has  Best  Solntioii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  INSIAKA 

IN  TEB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26. 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  excellent  edito- 
rial entitled  "Bayh  Has  Best  Solution" 
from  the  January  29.  1965.  issue  of  the 
South  Bend.  Ind.,  Tribune  endorsing 
the  proposal  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana, 
the  Honorable  BniCH  Bayh,  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  provide  for 
presidential  succession. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Bayh  Has  Best  SoLtrrroN 

The  deep  concern  over  toe  healto  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  unmistakably  mirrored  in  the 
news  coverage  of  his  hospitalization.  Is  surely 
another  reminder  of  the  urgency  to  resolve 
the  problem  of  assuring  continuity  of  toe 
Presidency. 

The  problem  is,  of  coiurse,  twofold,  involv- 
ing disability  of  toe  President  and  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  the  Vice  President. 

Fortunately,  the  illness  of  Mr.  Johnson  was 
not  disabling  In  the  strict  sense  of  toe  word. 
For  he  has  no  written  disability  agreement 
unth  his  Vice  President  as  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower and  John  F.  Kennedy  had  with  theirs, 
.'^nd.  In  the  case  of  his  death,  however  dls- 
t.isteful  It  may  be  to  tolnk  of  toat  possibility, 
the  United  States  under  toe  existing  law 
would  again  be  left  without  a  Vice  President 
as  it  was  for  14  months  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy. 

The  constitutional  amendment  resolution 
introduced  by  Indiana's  Junior  Senator  Bihch 
Bayh.  provides  for  closing  the  disability  gap 
legally  as  well  as  for  filling  a  vacancy  in  the 
Vice  Presidency.  A  splendid  feature  of  the 
proposal  Is  toat  It  would  not  leave  toe  dU- 


ability  decision  entirely  In  the  bands  of  tlie 
President.  The  Cabinet  and  Congress  would 
be  given  a  necessarUy  powerful  Tolce.  Tlie 
Bayh  proposal  Is  toe  best  that  we  have  seen. 
It  should  be  adopted. 

Prudence  dictates  toat  the  Issue  be  dis- 
posed of  In  toe  calm  permitted  when  toe 
President  and  his  Vice  President  are  around 
and  functioning,  not  In  a  high-pressure 
atmosphere. 

Congress  will  exercise  good  sense  If  It  Im- 
poses on  Itself  some  sort  of  a  deadline  for 
overhauling  toe  existing  line  of  succession 
act. 


Local  323,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Worko-s,  Opposes  Sugar 
Purchase  From  Castro 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  TLOMSDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27, 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reports  circulating  in  Florida 
recently  that  this  Nation  might  buy 
sugar  from  Castro's  Cuba  gave  cause  for 
concern  not  only  among  Florida's  sugar 
producers,  but  the  great  number  of 
Floridians  and  Americans  who  are  firmly 
opposed  to  any  form  of  rec<«nItion  with 
Communist  Castro. 

One  such  group  of  Americans  who  feel 
strongly  on  this  matter  ts  Local  323  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers  located  in  West  Palm 
Beach.  Fla.  This  local  has  made  its 
feelings  known  in  no  uncertain  terms  by 
adopting  a  resolution  on  the  subject  of 
sugar  purchases  from  Castro,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Regularly  moved  and  seconded  at  a  meet- 
ing of  IBEW  Local  323.  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  of  three  persons  to  draw  up  a 
resolution  opposing  toe  alleged  dealings  wlto 
Castro  Cuba  to  toe  detriment  of  Florida 
sugar  growers. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  whereas  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  toe  Honorable  Doyle  Conner 
and  Colxunnlst  Jeanne  Perry  have  boto 
stated  In  the  Palm  Beach  Poet  Times  that 
negotiations  were  in  process  to  allocate  siigar 
quotas  to  toe  Castro  government.  Denial  by 
toe  State  Department,  because  of  past  ex- 
periences, must  be  viewed  skeptically. 

Whereas  toe  economy  of  Palm  Beach 
County  and  adjacent  coxmtles  and  Indeed 
toe  entire  State  of  Florida  is  now  geared  to 
the  expanding  sugar  industry.  We  heartily 
recommend  that  quotas  be  enlarged  but  un- 
der no  circumstances  go  below  toe  present 
allotment. 

Whereas  the  Spanish  speaking  employees, 
technicians,  engineers,  chemists,  comptrol- 
lers, auditors,  and  etc.  have  In  the  main, 
learned  to  speak  English  and  in  many  cases 
are  studying  to  be  citizens  of  the  United 
SUtes  which  Is  In  keeping  wlto  President 
Johnson's  qualified  immigration  proposal. 

Whereas  the  Importance  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Nation,  we  respectfully  ask  that  it  be 
placed  In  the  Congressional  Recobo  and  that 
this  chore  be  performed  by  our  own  Hon. 
Paot.  Rogebs:  Therefore  let  It  be  further 

Resolved.  That  toere  be  no  negotiations 
whatsoever  with  Castro  or  his  Ilk  and  that 
copies  of  tols  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Hon- 
orable Senator  Spessaro  Hoixano,  toe  Honor- 
able Senator  George  Smathcrs,  and  the  Hon- 


orable RepresentaUve  Patti.  Rockss  and  to 
UT.  Harry  A.  Vaughn,  president,  Florida  Cane 
Growers  Association  and  also  president  of 
United  States  Sugar  Corp. 

Passed  unanimously  January  16  at  regu- 
lar meeting  of  Local  323. 1.B.E.W.     President 
Wally  Lamb,  ofDclatlng. 
Coounlttee: 

l.  w.  kxllowat. 

Elton  Hkwttt. 

Jascks  WaiCHT. 


Tve   Manufacturers   Tompany   Stores" 
Should  Be   Eliminated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  3. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  I  have  believed  that  rubber 
tire  manufacturers  should  not  be  in  the 
business  of  retailing  their  products. 
When  it  happens — as  it  has  Increasingly 
happened  in  recent  years — the  consumer 
is  the  one  who  gets  hurt. 

On  January  4, 1965. 1  reintroduced  my 
bill  to  prohibit  this  retailing  by  the 
rubber  manufacturers.  Its  number  In 
the  89th  Congress  is  HJl.  566.  It  was 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  scheduled  for  hear- 
ing early  during  the  current  session. 

One  of  the  consistent  supporters  of 
this  bill  has  been  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business  and  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  letter  of  support  received 
by  me  from  the  Federation's  vice  presi- 
dent, Mr.  George  J.  Burger: 

National   Federation  or 

Independent  Btisinksb, 
San  Mateo,  Califs  January  29. 1965. 
Re  niL  560. 

Hon.  Abraham  J.  IiColter, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressi^n  :  Believe  me,  you  are 
to  be  complimented  for  your  consistency  in 
reintroducing  HJl.  566,  commonly  known  as 
the  rubber  tires  bUl  which  would  provide 
complete  divorcement  of  toe  tire  manufac- 
turers In  toe  retaU  field. 

This  subject  matter  has  been  explored  con- 
tinually before  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee; that  Is,  toe  Increasing  Inroads  of  the 
majors  In  toe  tire  Industry  to  Invade  and 
control,  directly  or  Indirectly,  toe  dtstrlbu- 
tlon  of  tires  and  tire  servicing. 

Apparently  toe  trend  of  large  producers 
of  otoer  commodities  directly  Invading  toe 
retail  field  where  at  toe  same  time  toey  so- 
licit business  from  Independent  retaUers  In 
toe  respective  Industry  has  caused  alarm  in 
otoer  segments  of  our  economy  as  to  toe 
seriousness  of  the  trend. 

Just  a  day  or  two  ago  I  was  contacted  by 
a  spokesman  for  a  small  business  group  in 
a  major  industry.  In  an  Important  commod- 
ity, as  to  toeir  alarm  wlto  reference  to  a 
similar  situation  taking  place  within  toat 
Industry.  I  mentioned  to  him  the  objectives 
In  your  bill,  which  will  result  at  an  early 
date  In  a  conference  between  that  individual 
and  otoers. 

At  toe  time  of  the  conversation  It  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  review  a  cotnmlttce 
print  of  toe  Senate  Small  Buslneee  OomnUt- 
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tee.  "A  Staff  Report  to  the  Committee,"  dated 
July  27,  1953  (12  years  ago),  and  the  report 
then  stated  sc»ne  alarming  situations,  and 
I  quote  in  part  from  that  report: 

"The  present-day  problems  of  the  small 
and  independent  tire  dealers  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
with  such  insistence  that  the  chairman  con- 
sidered it  advisable  to  instruct  the  staff  to  in- 
quire into  the  current  status  of  this  tradi- 
tional adjunct  of  the  automotive  industry, 
many  of  whose  members  feel  that  a  continu- 
ation of  current  competitive  practices  within 
the  rubber  tire  Industry  will,  in  the  not- 
distant  future,  bring  their  existence  as  small 
enterprisers  to  an  end." 

In  the  same  report,  in  1926  the  independ- 
ent dealers  handled  89.3  percent  of  the  re- 
placement demand  for  tires.  By  1952  their 
share  of  this  market  had  shrunk  to  50  per- 
cent. It  was  stated  recently  by  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  that  the  indejjendent's  share 
of  the  replacement  had  shrunk  to  an  overall 
low  of  about  27  percent. 

From  the  same  report  there  is  a  very  im- 
portant statement  which  says : 

"In  addition  to  all  other  considerations,  it 
Is  known  that  in  times  of  national  emer- 
gency, the  servicing  and  reconditioning  of 
tires  by  thousands  of  independent  dealers  is 
essential  to  our  national  economy." 

I  know  from  experience,  which  you  will  ad- 
mit is  about  the  best  teacher,  what  has  hap- 
pened in  our  own  metropolitan  area.  New 
York — of  the  decline  or  the  elimination  of 
efficient  independent  tire  sales  and  servicing 
institutions  due  to  the  inroads  of  rubber  tire 
producers  in  the  retail  field.  This  same  situ- 
ation, without  a  question  of  doubt,  is  hap- 
pening in  all  metropolitan  areas  throughout 
the  Nation.  I  don't  come  to  this  conclusion 
without  having  factual  knowledge  of  over 
half  a  century  background  as  an  independent 
in  the  rubber  tire  Industry  and  having  na- 
tionwide contacts  with  independents  in  that 
Industry  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  trust  that  you  can  find  it  convenient,  as 
a  matter  of  Information  to  yo\ir  colleagues, 
and  because  of  the  importance  of  this  legis- 
lation, to  insert  this  communication  in  the 
Record. 

Thanking  you  for  your  usual  cooperation, 
and  for  your  exceptionally  valuable  help  to 
small  business. 
Sincerely, 

George  J.  Burger, 

Vice  President. 


Prof.  Carl  D.  Degler  of  Vatsar  Presents 
the  Case  for  Federal  Assistance  to 
Nonpublic  Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2, 1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago,  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. Mr.  Francis  Keppel,  stated  that  the 
matter  of  church-state  relations  as  It 
pertains  to  education,  is  a  problem  to  be 
solved,  not  an  issue. 

Contributions  such  as  that  made  by 
Carl  D.  Degler  in  his  article  In  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  on  January  31  rep- 
resent constructive  steps  toward  the  res- 
olution of  this  problem. 

The  arUcle.  entitled  "Aid  for  Parochial 
Schools — ^A  Question  of  Education,  Not 
Religion,"  is  a  brilliant  presentation  of 


the  great  contribution  being  made  to 
American  education  by  the  nonpublic 
school  and  an  examination  of  the  efforts 
that  may  be  made  to  strengthen  this 
important  segment  of  our  educational 
system  along  with  public  schools. 

Writing  with  the  impartiality  of  an 
educator  who  has  neither  an  immediate 
or  personal  interest  in  the  subject,  Mr. 
Degler  refutes  many  of  the  arguments 
advanced  by  opponents  of  aid  to  non- 
public schoolchildren — particularly  the 
contention  that  such  assistance  would 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

Noting  that  constitutional  restrictions 
are  less  rigid  than  some  opponents  of 
Federal  aid  would  have  us  believe,  Mr. 
Degler  cites  well-known  examples  where 
nonpublic  schoolchildren  have  received 
and  are  receiving  Federal  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  the  benefits  of  Mr.  Degler's 
examination  of  the  problem  of  Federal 
aid  to  nonpublic  schools  I  place  the  text 
of  his  article  below : 

Aid  FOR  Parochial  Schools:  A  Question  of 
Education.  Not  R«licion 

(By  Carl  N.  Degler) 

It  is  time  that  Americans  face  the  question 
of  Federal  aid  to  parochial  schools.  If  we 
truly  believe  in  the  national  goal  to  im- 
prove education  for  all,  we  should  stop  our 
shifting  and  squirming  and  try  looking  at 
the  problem  realistically.  With  good  will, 
understanding,  and  leadership  from  the  na- 
tional administration  the  conflicting  views 
can    be   harmoniously   resolved. 

Although  the  question  of  Federal  aid  to 
private  schools  affects  secular  as  well  as 
^religious  schools,  the  issue  centers  upon  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools.  They 
educate  the  preponderance  of  non-public- 
school-children  and  when  the  issue  is  re- 
solved for  them,  it  will  be  resolved  also  for 
Lutheran.  Jewish,  Episcopalian  and  secular 
private  schools  as  well.  Therefore,  in  what 
foUovre,  the  parochial  schools  are  used  as 
the  example,  though  what  Is  advocated  for 
them  applies  to  all  others. 

The  Issue,  it  should  be  stressed,  is  not  a 
partisan  religious  one.  Indeed,  as  one  who 
was  raised  a  Protestant,  I  hold  no  brief  for 
parochial  schools  nor  for  tlje  virtues  of  re- 
ligious as  opposed  to  secular  education. 
The  case  for  Federal  aid  to  private  education, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  pragmatic  and  secular. 

The  starting  point  of  all  discussions  on  the 
question  is  the  simple  fact  that  almost  6 
million  American  schoolchildren — about  1  in 
7 — are  educated  in  private  schools,  more  than 
90  percent  of  which  are  operated  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  The  proportion  in 
some  States  is  considerably  higher.  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Hampshire,  for  example,  have  almost  a  quar- 
ter of  their  children  in  private  schools;  Rhode 
Island  counts  29  percent  and  Wisconsin  27 
percent.  In  cities  like  Pittsburgh,  New  York, 
and  Chicago,  the  proportion  of  children  in 
Roman  Catholic  schools  alone  is  between  30 
and  40  percent. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  numbers  alone, 
Roman  Catholic  schools  are  functioning  as 
quasi-public  Institutions.  The  immediate 
question  Is:  As  public  education  is  steadUy 
improved  with  more  funds,  better  equipment 
and  higher  pay  for  teachers,  can  the  paro- 
chial schools  match  that  improvement?  The 
answer  seems  to  be  "No." 

Ever  since  the  late  1950's  the  parochial 
schools  have  been  growing  fjist,  considerably 
faster  than  the  public  s<^ools.  Between 
1940  and  1963.  the  niunber  of  pupils  in  pa- 
rochial schools  jumped  129  percent,  as  com- 
pared with  a  53-percent  riae  in  the  public 
schools. 


Needless  to  say.  this  rapid  growth  has  been 
a  tremendous  drain  upon  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  parishes  and  dioceses,  which 
support  the  schools.  Stiff  tuition  charges 
are  now  common  for  parochial  schools,  and 
they  continue  to  go  up.  A  recent  survey  of 
136  diocesan  high  schools  showed  that  two- 
thirds  had  raised  tuition  since  1955;  90  of 
them  charged  $100  or  more  a  year.  These 
charges,  of  course,  are  in  addition  to  gener;^ 
contributions  by  the  parishioners. 

At  the  same  time,  one  of  the  principal 
financial  advantages  of  parochial  schools  has 
been  waning.  Because  so  many  of  the  pa- 
rochial  scliools  have  been  traditionally 
staffed  by  nuns,  instructional  costs  have 
been  considerably  lower  than  in  public 
schools.  But  as  the  parochial  schools  have 
multiplied,  the  number  of  available  nuns  has 
not  kept  pace.  In  1945,  nuns  outnumbered 
lay  teachers  in  parochial  schools  13  to  1;  in 
1959,  the  ratio  was  3  to  1;  by  1970  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  number  of  lay  teachers  will 
be  double  that  of  nuns. 

In  itself  such  a  reversal  means  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  costs.  A  nun's  subsistence 
and  allowance  runs  between  $650  and  $1,250 
a  year,  while  lay  teachers  in  parochial  schools 
are  paid  an  average  of  $3,400.  Heavy  as  the 
increase  in  costs  will  be  as  the  shift  from 
teaching  nuns  to  lay  teachers  Is  made,  it 
will  get  considerably  heavier  as  the  parochial 
schools  try  to  staff  their  schools  with  the 
best  lay  teachers.  The  present  average  pay 
of  the  lay  teacher  is  considerably  below  the 
average  of  $5,200  for  public  schoolteachers. 
Moreover,  few  of  the  parochial  schools  pro- 
vide fringe  benefits  like  pensions,  which  .ire 
taken  for  granted  by  public  school  teachers. 

In  short,  the  quality  of  teaching  is  en- 
dangered in  the  parochial  schools,  if  it  has 
not  been  reduced  already.  As  the  situation 
now  stands,  parochial  teachers  are  working 
under  tremendous  handicaps,  with  cla?.? 
sizes  far  above  the  average  for  public  schools. 
Class  rolls  of  50  or  60  students  are  common 
and  ones  of  90  are  not  unknown.  The  aver- 
age class  size  in  the  public  schools  is  26. 
Although  the  educationally  optimum  num- 
ber of  students  in  a  class  Is  certainly  debata- 
ble, it  is  safe  to  say  that  quality  of  education 
must  be  inferior,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  when  classes  reach  such  size. 

Two  points  in  President  Johnson's  recent 
congressional  message  on  education  would 
provide  some  oblique  Federal  aid  to  parochial 
schools.  One  calls  for  $100  million  of  grants 
for  library  and  textbooks  for  both  public 
and  private  schools.  The  other  calls  for  $100 
mUlion  for  the  creation  of  "supplementary 
education  centers"  at  which  public  school 
systems  would  allow  parochial  school  chil- 
dren to  use  some  of  their  facilities  and  at- 
tend some  of  their  classes  on  a  shared-time 
basis. 

Revolutionary  as  these  proposals  may  be 
considered  by  some,  they  are  inadequate  on 
both  financial  and  constitutional  grounds. 
Neither  lifts  much  of  the  financial  burden 
under  which  the  parochial  schools  now  stag- 
ger. Moreover,  two  States  (New  York  and 
Iowa)  have  already  indicated  that  shared 
time  violates  State  constitutional  bans  on 
aid  to  religious  schools.  Other  States,  with 
similar  explicit  prohibitions  in  their  con- 
stitutions, will  undoubtedly  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion  in  short  order.  In  sum,  the 
need  for  Federal  aid  to  private  schools  in 
general,  and  parochial  schools  in  particular, 
remains  as  crucial  as  ever. 

To  one  not  immediately  involved  with 
parochial  education,  the  present  crisis  un- 
doubtedly appears  unforttmate,  but  outside 
his  concern.  He  may  simply  shrug  his 
shoulders,  remarking  that  Catholic  children 
should  go  to  public  schools.  But  this  atti- 
tude Is  surely  as  socially  shortsighted  as  it 
is  insensitive.  The  enormous  rise  in 
parochial  school  enrollment  in  itself  attests 
to  the  strong  interest  of  many  parents  in 
religious  education. 
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(Some  critics  have  argued  that  this  In- 
crca^^ed  attendance  is  actually  a  resvUt  of  a 
desire  to  escape  racially  Integrated  public 
schools,  but  the  number  of  such  cases  is 
really  negligible.  The  argument  certainly 
does  not  apply  at  all  in  southern  cities  like 
New  Orleans  or  Charleston,  or  in  the  South 
as  ii  whole,  where  parochial  schools  have  led 
the  region  in  desegregation.  Indeed,  one 
could  make  a  good  argument  that  In  many 
communities.  North  and  South,  the  paro- 
chial school  is  more  socially,  as  well  as  more 
racially,  heterogeneous  than  the  public 
schools  simply  because  of  the  larger  dis- 
tricts from  which  the  parochial  schools  draw 
their  students.) 

Tne  fact  is  that  several  million  future 
citizens  are  going  to  continue  to  be  educated 
in  parochial  schools,  regardless  of  what 
others  of  tis  may  think  about  their  merits  or 
demerits.  In  such  circumstances,  no  one 
who  is  alert  to  the  central  role  that  educa- 
tion plays  in  our  increasingly  technical  so- 
cipf  V  can  afford  to  be  Indifferent  to  the  qual- 
ity of  parochial  schools..  What  kind  of  im- 
provement in  job  opportunities  and  in  the 
technical  skills  of  our  people  can  be  achieved 
when  one-seventh  of  the  children  are  left 
behind  in  inferior  schools?  One  does  not 
have  to  be  a  Catholic  to  be  alarmed  at  such 
shortsightedness — he  has  to  consult  no  more 
than  his  own  self-interest. 

There  is  a  ftirther  social  reason  for  includ- 
ing parochial  schools  in  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. Unfortunately,  in  the  debate  over  this 
question,  some  overzealotis  Catholics  have 
ntuddled  the  waters.  They  assert  that 
those  parents  who  send  their  children  to 
parochial  schools  are  taxed  doubly  for  educa- 
tion; once  for  public  schools  and  again  for 
parochial  schools. 

Legally,  of  course,  the  argument  Is  specious. 
No  law  requires  Catholic  parents  to  pay  for 
parochial  schools  or  denies  their  children 
.'.ccess  to  public  schools.  But  If  the  argu- 
ment lacks  legal  substance.  It  carries  moral 
force.  Catholic-school  parents  do  In  fact 
p.iv  more  for  education  than  non-Catholics — 
and.  In  doing  so,  they  actually  save  the  tax- 
payers hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Because  of  this,  non-Catholics  who  smugly 
in\  oke  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  church 
ar.d  state  are  no  more  disinterested  Interpre- 
ters of  the  principle  than  are  Catholics.  The 
question  of  Federal  aid  to  parochial  schools 
needs  recognition  of  the  Catholic  contribu- 
tion and  the  national  good,  not  slogan  trad- 
ing. 

Nor  does  it  mitigate  the  Catholic  parents' 
sense  of  financial  bvu'den  to  recall  that  the 
d.x trine  of  separation  of  church  and  state  in 
America  as  It  pertains  to  education  grew  up 
pragmatically  and  not  as  a  result  of  an  ab- 
s  ract  principle.  Many  know  that  all  public 
education  in  America  began  as  Protestant 
education,  becoming  secular  only  when 
C.itholics,  in  the  early  19th  century,  pro- 
tested and  demanded  a  share  of  the  school 
funds  to  open  their  own  schools.  The  Cath- 
oiics  failed  to  get  the  funds,  but  America  got 
secular  public  schools.  The  point  is  that 
rigid,  automatic  adherence  to  an  absolute  In- 
terpretation of  the  doctrine  of  separation  is 
a  real  source  of  social  division. 

To  achieve  the  social  harmony  necessary 
for  any  healthy  society  some  recognition  of 
Catholic  problems  In  education  needs  to  be 
made  by  the  rest  of  Americans.  For  too 
long.  non-Catholic  Americans  have  viewed 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  something 
more  (or  less,  according  to  some)  than  a  re- 
ligion. Many  Protestants  still  see  it  as  sim- 
ply concentrated  power,  something  to  be 
feared  and  fought. 

Today,  however.  Catholics  constitute  a 
quarter  of  the  population.  The  first  Cath- 
olic President  Is  as  memorable  for  his  sophis- 
ticated style  as  the  first  Catholic  presidential 
candidate  is  remembered  for  his  lack  of  It. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  new  power  and  prominence 
of  Catholics  that  constitutes  the  dynamite  in 
tiie  school  issue. 


To  meet  every  plea  for  recognition  of  the 
Catholic  parents'  problem  with  the  auto- 
matic response  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  can  only  drive  Catholics  to  an  unwise 
use  of  their  power.  One  adamantine  re- 
sponse begets  another.  The  result  is  social 
division  and,  ultimately,  national  stagnation. 
Social  amity  requires  that  all  Americans,  not 
jtist  Catholics,  assume  part  of  the  burden  of 
the  parochial  schools'  pursuit  of  educational 
excellence. 

The  emphasis  here  Is  on  understanding, 
not  on  right.  It  should  be  clear  that  no 
private  school  has  a  right  to  public  aid. 
Some  unthinking  advocates  of  such  aid,  It  is 
true,  have  argued  that  the  constitutional 
doctrine  of  freedom  of  religion  implies  that 
the  state  mtist  support  church  schools,  else 
they  are  being  denied  their  rights  under  the 
first  amendment. 

Such  a  contention  Is  nonsense.  Freedom 
of  economic  enterprise  does  not  mean  that 
all  businesses  must  be  kept  afloat  by  the 
state.  But.  if  the  public  good  demands  it, 
the  Government  may  support  certain  enter- 
prises, as  it  does  the  merchant  marine  and 
farming.  That  Is  a  matter  to  be  decided  by 
public  debate,  not  adjudicated  according  to 
immutable  principles.  Similarly,  privat* 
education  may  be — Indeed,  should  be — as- 
sisted by  the  Federal  Government,  though 
not  as  a  right. 

But,  it  will  be  objected,  the  case  is  different 
in  regard  to  education,  where  social  need 
is  not  the  only  consideration.  What  of  the 
constitutional  doctrine  of  separation  of 
church  and  state?  Does  not  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibit  any  kind  of  support  for  religion, 
even  for  the  schools?  Actually,  as  I  have 
been  implying,  the  constitutional  restric- 
tions are  less  rigid  than  some  opponents  of 
Federal  aid  to  parochial  schools  would  have 
us  believe. 

Despite  the  decidedly  pragmatic  nature  of 
their  culture,  Americans  like  to  think  that 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  in  the 
United  States  Is  strict.  Even  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy fell  into  this  cliche  when,  dtirlng  the 
1960  campaign,  he  spoke  of  believing  "In  an 
America  where  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  Is  absolute.  ..." 

In  truth.  It  has  been  neither  absolute  nor 
consistent.  From  the  very  first  administra- 
tion. Congress  has  provided  for  chaplains  out 
\)f  public  funds,  and  the  President  has  pro- 
claimed days  of  thanksgiving.  The  Constitu- 
tion Itself  recognizes  Sunday — the  Christian 
Sabbath — as  a  day  of  rest.  To  this  d|iy,  at 
the  service  academies,  attendance  at  chapel 
is  compulsory.  And,  above  all,  both  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  continue  to 
support  religion  through  tax  exemptions  of 
church  property  that  run  into  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  each  year. 

The  one  unbreachable  tenet,  and  rightly 
so.  has  been  that  the  Government  may  not 
support  any  religion  or  church  directly.  And 
this  no  advocate  of  Federal  aid  to  parochial 
schools  suggests.  Nor  Is  It  an  argument 
against  Federal  aid  to  religious  schools  to  say 
it  would  be  an  opening  wedge  to  direct  sup- 
port of  religion.  For  more  than  150  years,  in 
one  form  or  another,  indirect  aid  has  been 
given  without  breaching  the  essential  prin- 
ciple; there  is  no  reason  why  the  effect  would 
be  any  different  now. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  that  the 
doctrine  of  separation  Is  not  absolute.  In 
1930,  In  the  case  of  Cochran  v.  Louisiaiia. 
the  Court  set  forth  Its  first  major  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  separation  as  applied 
to  schools.  The  case  concerned  a  Louisiana 
law  that  had  provided  for  State-soipplied 
textbooks  for  private  schools,  including  paro- 
chial, as  well  as  for  public  schools.  Wlien 
the  law  was  challenged  by  a  taxpayer  on  the 
ground  that  public  money  was  being  spent 
for  a  private  purpose,  the  Court  rejected  the 
argument,  asserting  that  the  books  served  n 
public  purp>ose:  namely,  the  education  of 
the  children. 


Admittedly,  the  Court  conceded,  providing 
textbooks  indirectly  aided  religious  institu- 
tions, but  that  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
State;  hence,  the  law  was  not  contrary  to  the 
constitutional  prohibitions.  Today  several 
Sates  provide  free  textbooks  to  private 
schools. 

The  principle  of  benefit  to  the  child  was 
also  the  basis  of  the  Court's  reasoning  in  the 
Everson  decision  in  1947,  which  permitted 
the  use  of  public  funds  to  pay  for  the  trans- 
portation of  children  to  a  parochial  school. 
A  year  later,  in  the  McCollum  case,  the  Court 
outlawed  an  Illinois  practice  of  allowing  re- 
ligious classes,  under  the  released-tlme  pro- 
gram, to  be  held  in  public  school  buildings. 
Here  the  aid  to  the  child  was  in  support  of 
religious  teaching  only. 

Thus  the  Court  drew  a  line  between  thoee 
acts  of  Government  that  aid  religion  directly 
and  those  which  aid  religion  only  indirectly 
while  pursuing  a  broader  social  piupoec. 
Presumably,  the  child-benefit  principle,  as 
long  as  it  does  not  support  religious  teaching 
as  such,  is  capable  of  extension  beyond  text- 
books and  buses. 

In  fact,  it  has  already  been  applied,  though 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  has  not  considered  the 
constitutionality  of  any  of  the  applications. 
The  best-known  instance,  of  course,  has  been 
the  OI  bill  of  rights,  passed  at  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War  to  aid  veterans'  educa- 
tion. Catholic  colleges  and  universities  re- 
ceived funds,  through  their  students,  along 
with  secular  institutions.  Even  veterans 
studying  for  the  ministry  and  priesthood 
could  call  upon  the  law  f  ot  benefits. 

Parochial  schools  participate  today  in 
SUte  and  Federal  school  lunch  programs. 
ShEired-tlme  programs,  endorsed  In  the  Pres- 
ident's message  and  already  in  operatioa  in 
some  cities,  also  constitute  an  application  of 
the  child-benefit  doctrine.  Purists  may  ar- 
gue, as  they  have  in  regard  to  public  buses 
being  used  by  parochial  school  children,  tbat 
any  such  services,  by  saving  money  for  reli- 
gious institutions,  constitute  a  violation  of 
absolute  separation.  But  neither  the  Ameri- 
can people  nor  the  Supreme  Court  have  been 
purists  In  the  past  in  this  regard;  certainly 
there  Is  no  reason  to  begin  now. 

There  Is  also  evidence  that  many  Ameri- 
cans are  becoming  aware  of  the  need  for 
some  kind  of  accommodation  on  the  issue. 
In  1961,  the  Gallup  jxjll  reported  that  57  per- 
cent of  the  population  wanted  no  Federal 
funds  to  go  to  parochial  schools.  But  by 
early  1963,  49  percent  favored  including  pa- 
rochial schools  in  any  Federal  aid,  while  only 
44  percent  were  opposed.  (The  remainder 
were  undecided.) 

With  the  child-benefit  doctrine  available 
in  constitutional  interpretation  and  with 
public  recognition  of  the  need  for  Federal 
aid  to  all  schools  increasing,  the  time  seems 
propitious  for  the  Johnson  administration  to 
take  the  final  step.  What  precise  form  Fed- 
eral aid  should  take  is.  of  course,  a  matter 
to  be  decided  In  the  public  forum. 

Obviously  It  should  not  Include  any  direct 
support  of  religious  Instruction.  Probably 
the  most  useful  form  it  could  take  would  be 
financial  grants  for  augmenting  salaries  of 
teachers  of  secular  subjects,  for  laboratory 
equipment,  for  new  classroom  construction, 
and  for  outfitting  libraries.  The  amount 
might  well  -be  In  proportion  to  the  total 
educational  appropriation  of  the  parochial 
schools,  and  be  distributed  on  a  per  capita 
basis. 

The  expenditure  of  the  funds  would  prob- 
ably be  most  efficiently  overseen  by  the  UJS. 
Office  of  Education,  but  congressional  con- 
cern about  Federal  control  might  well  cause 
this  function  to  be  placed  In  the  hands  of 
State  departments  of  education.  Regardless 
of  the  level  of  government  that  undertakes 
the  supervision  of  the  expenditures,  though. 
it  should  be  understood  that  with  a  grant 
of  money  goes  the  right  to  see  that  It  is  used 
as  intended. 
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Moreover,  since  thlB  aid  Is  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy and  not  of  right,  the  amount  granted  to 
any  individual  private  school  would  be  con- 
siderably less  than  the  full  cost  of  operation. 
Thus  public  schools  would  remain  the  princi- 
pal recipients  of  public  funds — indeed,  the 
only  recipients  on  the  local  and  State  levels. 
There  would,  therefore,  be  no  need  to  fear 
that  the  public  schools  would  be  superseded 
either  in  money  or  in  public  attention  by  the 
private  or  parochial  schools. 

To  bring  the  issue  explicitly  before  the 
Nation  will  undoubtedly  arouse  heated  dis- 
cussion and  perhaps  even  some  latent  fears 
and  ancient  animosities.  But  the  question 
Is  too  important  to  be  wealdy  evaded  and 
too  iirgent  to  be  merely  palliated.  Of  all  re- 
cent Presidents,  Lyndon  Johnson,  with  his 
proved  powers  of  public  and  private  persua- 
sion, is  eminently  fitted  for  the  task  of  public 
education  and  leadership  that  the  subject 
demands. 

Certainly  the  Great  Society  he  dreams  of 
and  the  mutual  iinderstandlng  among  Amer- 
icans he  cherishes  deserve  no  less.  Moreover, 
once  the  thorny  issue  Is  faced  and  Congress 
has  acted,  the  effect  may  well  be  as  socially 
healing  as  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
has  proved  to  be  for  another  threat  to  na- 
tional amity  and  social  progress. 


Pnttiiig  Baseball  Under  Antitrnst 
Regulation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wiscoNsnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3.  1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  I  took  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
urge  that  Congress  take  action  this 
session  to  strip  organized  professional 
baseball  of  its  present  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws. 

I  was  pleased  to  note,  that  yesterday 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan, Mr.  Hart,  introduced  a  bill  into 
the  Senate  which  would  put  baseball 
squarely  under  the  antitrust  laws,  along 
with  the  other  professional  team  sports 
of  basketball,  football,  and  Ice  hockey. 

His  bill,  S.  950,  differs  from  legislation 
which  I  have  introduced  on  the  same 
subject  in  that  it  grants  certain  exemp- 
tions from  the  antitrust  laws  in  areas 
necessary  for  the  teams'  sports  opera- 
tions. 

Although  my  bill.  H.R.  6,  does  not 
specify  areas  of  exemption,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  grant  some  privileges  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  public  interest 
In  these  sports.  It  Is  important,  I  believe, 
that  these  exemptions  be  granted  by 
Congress,  not  by  court  decision  as  is  cur- 
rently the  case  with  baseball. 

Senator  Hart  has  long  been  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  team  sports 
and  antitrust.  He  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  efforts  at  bringing  responsibility 
back  to  our  national  pastime.  Further, 
It  is  my  understanding  that,  as  a  part 
of  committee  hearings  on  S.  950  and  re- 
lated bills,  testimony  will  be  heard  on 
both  the  sale  of  the  New  York  Yankees 
to  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
and  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  Braves 
franchise  from  Milwaukee  to  Atlanta. 


Both  these  actions  by  baseball  man- 
agement need  thorough  exploration  In 
order  to  determine  what  effect  they  will 
have  on  the  public  interest  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  sport.  Review  of  these  in- 
stances of  apparent  contempt  for  the 
public  interest  on  the  part  of  baseball 
team  owners  can  assist  in  formulating 
new  legislation. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  a  portion  of  an  article  en- 
titled "Two  Strikes  on  the  Image"  by 
Roger  Angell,  which  appeared  in  the  Oc- 
tober 24.  1964,  issue  of  New  Yorker 
magazine. 

Mr.  Angell  believes  that  baseball's 
image  has  been  hurt  primarily  because 
of  confidence-destroying  actions  by  base- 
ball management.    He  puts  it  this  way : 

It  la  sadly  apparent  to  me  that  baseball 
has  long  since  exhausted  •  •  •  indulgence 
and  now  deserves  whatever  it  may  ^et  from 
Washington:  Congressmen!  cannot  now  do 
more  damage  to  the  sport  than  its  owners 
have  done  already. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  as  Congress  begins  its 
scrutiny  of  professionsj  team  sports. 

The  article  follows: 

Two  Strhces  on  thi  Iicage 
(By  Roger  Angell) 

As  we  all  know,  when  the  typical  American 
business  executive  turns  out  his  t>edslde 
light  he  devotes  his  next-to-last  thought  of 
the  day  to  his  corporate  Image — that  elusive 
and  essential  ideal  vlsioD  of  his  company 
which  shimmers,  or  should  shimmer,  in  the 
minds  of  consumers.  Do  they  like  \is,  be 
wonders.  Do  we  look  respectable?  Honest? 
Lovable?  Hmm.  He  sighs,  stretches  out. 
and  tries  to  find  sleep  by  once  again  striking 
out  the  entire  batting  order  of  the  New  York 
Yankees.  As  he  works  the  count  to  three 
and  two  on  Tom  Tresh,  it  may  suddenly 
occiu*  to  this  well-paid  insomniac  that  base- 
baU  itself  has  the  most  enviable  corporate 
image  in  the  world.  Its  evocations,  over- 
tones, and  loyalties,  firmly  planted  in  the 
mind  of  every  American  male  during  child- 
hood and  nurtiu-ed  thereafter  by  mUlions  of 
words  of  free  newspaper  publicity,  appear  to 
be  unassailable.  It  is  the  national  pastime. 
It  is  youth,  springtime,  a  trip  to  the  country, 
part  of  our  past.  It  Is  the  roaring  excite- 
ment of  huge  urban  crowds  and  the  sleepy 
green  afternoon  silences  of  midsummer. 
Without  effort,  It  engenders  and  thrives  on 
heroes,  legends,  self-ldentiflcatlon^  and 
hometown  pride.  For  6  months  of  the  year, 
it  intrudes  cheerfully  into  every  American 
home,  then  frequently  rises  to  a  point  of 
nearly  Insupportable  tension  and  absorption, 
and  concludes  In  the  happy  explosion  of  the 
country's  favorite  sporting  spectacle,  the 
world  series.  Given  thes«  ancient  and  self- 
sustaining  attributes,  it  would  seem  impos- 
sible that  the  executives  of  such  a  business 
could  Injure  It  to  any  profound  degree 
through  their  own  carelessness  and  greed, 
yet  this  Is  exactly  what  has  happened  to 
baseball  In  the  past  10  years.  The  season 
that  Just  ended  in  two  Improbably  close  pen- 
nant races  and  In  the  victory  of  the  Cardi- 
nals over  the  Yankees  in  a  memorable  seven- 
game  world  series  was  also  the  most  shame- 
ful and  destructive  year  the  game  has  ex- 
perienced since  the  Bla«k  Sox  scandal  of 
1919. 

The  fervent  loyalties  Of  baseball  are  al- 
most, but  not  quite,  indestructible.  I  know 
a  New  York  lawyer,  now  in  his  seventies, 
whose  heart  slowly  bleeds  through  the  sum- 
mer over  the  misadventures  of  the  Cleveland 
Indians,  a  team  representing  the  hometown 
he  left  in  1919.  With  Immense  difficulty, 
I  have  sustained  something  of  that  affection 


for  the  San  Francisco  Giants,  once  my  New 
York  team,  but  I  know  that  my  attachment 
wlU  not  survive  the  eventual  departure  of 
WllUo  Mays.  Since  1953.  6  teams  have 
changed  their  homes  and  4  entirely  new 
teams  have  been  born,  so  exactly  half  of  the 
20  major  league  teams  must  count  on  a  loy. 
alty  that  is  less  than  a  dozen  years  old.  At 
this  writing,  it  seems  entirely  possible  that 
faltering  attendance  wlU  cause  three  more 
franchises — Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  and  Mil- 
waukee — to  shift  to  new  cities  within  the 
next  two  seasons.  Another  team,  the  Angels, 
will  conclude  Its  brief  tenancy  in  Los  An- 
geles at  the  end  of  next  year;  starting  in 
1966,  it  will  represent  Anaheim,  Calif.,  which 
is  the  home  of  Disneyland. 

The  irritation  and  dismay  that  I  share 
with  most  baseball  fans  over  this  queasy 
state  of  affairs  Is  not  caused  entirely  by  the 
appearance  in  our  ball  parks  of  so  many 
semi-anonymous  ballplayers  with  unfamiliar 
insignia  on  their  shirtfronts.  or  by  the  inept 
play  of  so  many  of  the  new  teams,  or  even  by 
the  ridiculously  expanded  new  schedules, 
which  now  require  the  majors  to  play  1.620 
games,  as  against  the  old  1.232.  before  they 
can  determine  two  winners.  Grudgingly,  I 
can  accept  the  fact  that  it  was  sensible  tor 
baseball  to  enlarge  Itself  and  to  spread  to- 
ward new  centers  of  a  growing  population. 
What  I  cannot  forgive,  what  no  baseball  fan 
has  been  able  to  forget,  is  the  manner  In 
which  the  expansion  was  handled.  In  1957, 
Walter  OMalley,  the  owner  of  the  Brooklyn 
Dodgers,  abruptly  removed  his  team  to  Loe 
Angeles  after  making  a  series  of  impossible 
demands  ujxjn  the  city  of  New  York  for  the 
instantaneous  construction  of  a  new  ball 
park.  He  was  followed  at  once  by  Horace 
Stoneham,  who  took  his  Giants  to  San  Fr.m- 
clsco  while  piously  denying  that  he  had  any 
understanding  with  O'Malley.  although  every 
schoolboy  knew  that  National  League  sched- 
ules requlrea  the  presence  of  two  teams  on 
the  west  coast.  Within  a  few  days,  the  larg- 
est and  most  vociferously  involved  baseball 
audience  in  the  country  was  deprived  of  Its 
two  oldest  franchises  and  left  with  the  new 
knowledge  that  baseball's  executives  cared 
only  for  the  profits  inherent  in  novel- 
ty and  new  audiences,  and  sensed  no  obliga- 
tion whatever — not  even  the  obligation  of 
candor — to  the  fans  who  had  built  their 
business. 

The  subsequent  operations  of  Mr.  O'Malley. 
the  other  owners  of  big-league  teams,  the 
league  presidents,  and  Commissioner  Ford 
Frlck  liave  been  watched  by  knowing  fans 
with  growing  cynicism.  In  1961,  CMal'.ey, 
supported  by  Prick,  permitted  the  establish- 
ment of  a  rival  team  in  Los  Angeles  only 
after  Imposing  such  punitive  conditions  and 
rental  fees  that  the  Angels  could  not  pos- 
sibly succeed.  The  result,  of  course.  Is  Ana- 
helm.  In  the  1962  draft  creating  two  new 
teams,  the  National  League  owners.  Ignoring 
the  much  fairer  system  inaugurated  by  the 
American  League  the  previous  year,  protected 
their  player  investments  so  carefully  that  t!ie 
squads  were  manned  entirely  by  a  miserable 
collection  of  culls  and  aging  castoffs,  and  the 
two  teams — the  Houston  Colt  .45s  and  the 
Mets — have  been  a  disgrace  to  baseball.  The 
perverse  loyalty  of  the  Met  fans — the  NfW 
Breed — Is  at  least  partly  engendered  by  a 
hatred  for  the  kind  of  coldblooded  succf's 
t3rplfied  by  Mr.  O'Malley  and  by  the  owners  of 
the  New  York  Yankees. 

In  the  past  few  years,  baseball  has  staged 
such  unedlfylng  spectacles  as  the  loud  pub- 
lic wrangle  carried  on  by  Charles  O.  Fin- 
ley,  the  owner  of  the  Athletics,  in  his  at- 
tempt to  secure  more  favorable  stadium- 
rental  terms  from  the  municipal  governmont 
of  Kansas  City.  At  various  times  since  he 
purchased  the  club  in  1960,  Mr.  P^nley  has 
threatened  to  move  to  Oakland,  to  Atlanta, 
or  to  almost  any  other  city  or  hamlet  that 
promised  him  a  ballfleld  and  the  kind  of 
profits  he  considers  his  due.    Last  winter,  his 
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negotiations  vnth  Louisville  reached  the 
point  where  the  American  League  had  to 
threaten  him  with  expulsion  before  he  ac- 
cepted terms  and  signed  a  new  lease  for  the 
Kansas  City  park.  Mr.  Pinley,  it  should  be 
added,  is  the  man  who  clothes  his  players 
in  liorrendotis  green  and  gold  uniforms  and 
who  had  to  be  restrained  by  the  baseball 
rules  committee  from  enlivening  the  nation- 
al pastime  with  orange  baseballs  and  green 
and  gold  bats.  His  notion  that  baseball  owes 
him  a  free,  or  almost  free,  municipal  ball 
park  and  the  right  to  move  wherever  and 
wlienever  he  chooses  is  neither  eccentric 
nor  atypical.  Consider,  for  example,  the  fact 
thut  the  Braves,  who  have  been  established 
in  Milwaukee  only  since  1953.  are  now  cast- 
ing hungry  eyes  on  Atlanta.  This  team — 
pennant  winners  in  1957  and  1958,  and  formi- 
dable contenders  from  1952  through  1960 — 
enjoyed  4  consecutive  years  in  which  their 
attendance  topped  2  million,  and  in  1957 
they  established  a  league  gate  record  of  2,- 
215.404.  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  Mil- 
waukee's enthusiasm  for  the  sport.  But 
now  that  the  team  is  old  and  attendance  is 
down,  the  chance  to  move  on  to  new  audi- 
ences, in  the  pattern  established  by  O'Malley. 
may  prove  to  be  more  tempting  than  the 
hard  work  Involved  in  staying  put  and  re- 
building the  club.  There  Is  a  powerful  ru- 
mor that  Milwaukee  will  move  to  Atlanta 
next  year  or  the  year  after;  in  that  case, 
Kansas  City  may  become  Milwaukee.  Cleve- 
land has  Just  postponed,  for  the  time  being, 
a  Jump  to  Seattle,  Oakland,  or  Dallas,  but  a 
move  is  clearly  in  the  wind.  If  these  shut- 
tlings  ever  do  take  place,  big-league  baseball 
will  have  established  itself  once  and  for  all 
as  a  fly-by-night  tent-show  entertainment, 
and  several  million  more  fans  will  under- 
stand at  last  that  baseball's  executives  view 
them  as  dimwitted  louts  who  will  automati- 
cally attach  their  attention  and  loyalty  to  the 
most  recent  second-rate  team  that  happens 
to  wear  the  home  uniform. 

The  most  meaningful  event  of  the  1964 
b.-.seball  season  was  neither  the  Cardinal 
breathless,  last-day  capttu'e  of  the  National 
League  flag  nor  the  same  team's  victory  in 
the  long  gladiatorial  bloodletting  of  the  se- 
ries. It  was,  of  course,  the  news  on  Augvist 
1:3  that  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co. 
has  bought  control  (80  percent)  of  the  New 
York  Yankees  for  the  sum  of  $11,200,000. 
The  shabby  and  by  now  typical  manner  of 
tiie  maneuver  was  as  dismaying  as  its  signif- 
icance. Charles  Finley,  of  Kansas  City,  and 
Arthur  Allyn,  president  of  the  Chicago  White 
Sjx,  were  both  Informed  of  the  deal  in  tele- 
phone calls  from  the  American  League  presi- 
dent. Joe  Cronln,  who  In  one  breath  told 
x'r.en.  that  league  rules  required  them  to  vote 
on  the  transaction  and  in  the  next  that  their 
vi>ie  was  meaningless,  since  he  already  had 
tiie  three-quarters  majority  necessary  for  it 
Xn  pass.  This  call  came  only  2  days  after  the 
annual  major  league  executive  meetings  in 
C'.ucago,  during  which  the  deal  was  never 
n.entioned  to  Finley,  Allyn,  or  the  public. 
F:nley's  and  Allyn's  subsequent  shouts  of 
r  j:e  and  the  astonished  editorial  protests  of 
t:a^  press  were  so  piercing  that  Cronin  con- 
vened a  league  meeting  In  Boston  to  con- 
soler the  possible  antitrust  violations  im- 
p:  cit  In  the  sale.  The  meeting  turned  into 
a  -.vhitewash.  In  which  various  proposals  for 
ri  consideration  was  ruled  out  of  order  or 
brushed  aside  and  a  tentative  change  of  heart 
I'v  the  Baltimore  owners  (which  could  have 
K.led  the  sale)  was  ruthlessly  muscled  down 
.^  few  facts  about  the  inner  councils  of  base- 
1'  n  may  explain  how  this  was  possible.  Dan 
Tipping  and  Del  Webb,  the  former  owners 
:ind  continuing  managing  executives  of  the 
Y.inkees,  are  as  powerful  in  their  league  as 
V.alter  O'Malley  Is  in  his.  Topping  and 
OMalley  are  both  members  of  the  majors' 
executive  council,  along  with  the  two  league 
presidents  and  Commissioner  Frlck.  Ameri- 
'    n  League  President  Cronin  Is  a  brother-in- 


law  of  Calvin  R.  Griffith,  the  president  of  the 
Minnesota  Twins.  The  Cleveland  Indians 
are  anxious  to  move  their  franchise,  and 
would  need  the  approval  of  the  Yankees  and 
other  clubs  in  order  to  make  the  shift.  Lee 
MacPhail,  the  president  of  the  Baltimore 
Orioles,  is  the  brother  of  Bill  MacPhail,  di- 
rector of  sports  for  CBS.  Several  American 
League  executives  own  blocks  of  CBS  stock; 
the  owners  of  the  Los  Angeles  Angels,  who 
also  needed  league  approval  for  their  fran- 
chise move,  operate  CBS  affiliates  in  Califor- 
nia, and  John  Fetzer,  president  of  the  Detroit 
Tigers,  operates  CBS-affiliated  stations  in  the 
Middle  V/est. 

It  Is  always  possible,  of  course,  that  the 
eight  club  owners  who  voted  for  the  sale  of 
the  Yankees  to  CBS  believed  that  the  deal 
was  simply  a  straightforward  business  trans- 
action, possibly  good  for  baseball.  If  so,  they 
understand  neither  the  business  of  baseball 
nor  the  subtler  structure  of  the  sport.  Tele- 
vision now  exerts  the  most  intense  pressure 
on  all  aspects  of  baseball.  Since  the  war,  its 
total  exposure  of  major  league  games  has  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  minor  leagues.  The 
widely  varying  amounts  of  TV  revenue  en- 
Joyed  by  the  big-league  clubs  have  made  the 
rich  teams  richer  and  do  much  to  explain 
why  so  many  poorer  clubs  want  to  shift  fran- 
chises. The  potentialities  of  pay  television, 
first  attempted  in  California  this  year,  are 
as  yet  unknown,  but  this  new  device  may 
vastly  Increase  the  revenue  of  baseball,  while 
causing  further  financial  disruption  In  less 
populated  baseball  territories.  Many  hard- 
pressed  ball  clubs  have  put  their  hopes  in  a 
plan,  tentatively  scheduled  for  next  year,  for 
a  w^eekly  Monday-night  baseball  spectacular 
on  coast-to-coast  television,  from  which  all 
teams  would  draw  an  equal  share  of  the 
profits,  now  estimated  at  better  than  96  mil- 
lion. The  Yankees,  of  course,  already  derive 
considerable  money  from  their  own  telecasts 
and  broadcasts — $1,200,000  from  local  sta- 
tions, plus  an  additional  $600,000  from  CBS 
itself  for  their  part  in  the  nationwide  "Game 
of  the  Week"  telecasts.  To  drop  CBS  Into 
the  middle  of  this  rich,  untidy  gumbo  as  the 
owner  of  baseball's  No.  1  attraction  Is  more 
than  an  engraved  invitation  for  congres- 
sional antitrust  investigations;  it  is  a  pure 
and  terrifying  death  wrish. 

For  decades,  baseball  has  been  teetering 
above  the  sword  edge  of  antitrust  legislation 
because  of  its  minor-league  chains,  its  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  athletes,  and  its  rigidly 
controlled  franchise  rights.  It  has  escaped 
so  far  by  pleading  that  it  is  not  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  and  by  relying  on  the 
tolerance  of  legislators  and  high-court  Jus- 
tices who  love  baseball  and  understand  that 
if  baseball  were  to  operate  in  a  free  market, 
like  all  other  businesses,  the  sport  as  we 
know  it  would  be  destroyed.  It  is  sadly  ap- 
parent to  me  that  baseball  has  long  since 
exhausted  this  indulgence  and  now  deserves 
whatever  it  may  get  from  Washington:  Con- 
gressmen cannot  now  do  more  damage  to 
the  sport  than  its  owners  have  done  already. 


Laborsaving  Device 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  19,  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  refer  to  the  cover  page  of  the  Idaho 
Farmer  of  January  21,  1965. 

The  caption  imder  a  splendid  picture 
of  a  new  machine  tells  what  ingenuity 


can  do  in  meeting  the  challenges  of  high 
costs  and  labor  shortages  facing  farmers 
in  producing  and  harvesting  their  crops. 

In  the  production  of  beans,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  grown 
in  southeastern  Idaho  and  is  of  the  finest 
variety,  the  tedious  task  of  polesetting 
and  treUising  is  a  time-consuming, 
laborious  job  for  bean  growers. 

I  congratulate  Harvey  H.  Rasmussen 
of  Preston,  Idaho,  who  invented  and  con- 
structed this  machine  which  removes 
much  of  the  tedious  hand  labor  in  pole- 
setting  jobs.  In  Franklin  County  where 
Mr.  Rasmussen  grows  beans,  he  uses  the 
new  machine  on  his  own  crops  and  does 
custom  work  with  it  for  several  bean- 
growing  neighbors. 

The  machine  is  mounted  on  a  tractor, 
and  it  sets  two  rows  of  poles  properly 
spaced.  At  the  same  time,  it  strings  the 
bottom  cord,  the  horizontal  wires,  and 
the  diagonal  strings.  Five  men  can  now 
do  the  work  which  formerly  required  up- 
ward of  9  or  10. 


Health  Insurance  for  the  Elderly 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1965 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man DuRWARD  G.  Hall,  of  Missouri,  re- 
cently gave  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
comprehensive  medical  care  bUl  which 
many  of  us  are  sponsoring  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  discussed  the  bill 
in  his  regular  rei}ort  from  Weishington 
and  I  should  like  to  insert  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

His  remarks  follow: 
Remarks  op  Congressman  Durward  G.  Hall 

The  Hotise  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  begun  executive  hearings  on  the  variotis 
proposals  that  have  been  Introduced  in  the 
Congress  dealing  with  medical  care  for  per- 
sons over  65  years  of  age. 

The  bill  advocated  by  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration, known  as  the  King-Anderson  biU, 
HJl.  1.  would  Impose  an  additional  social 
security  tax  on  employers  and  employees  and 
would  provide  a  specified  number  of  hospital 
days  In  each  benefit  period  for  certain  per- 
sons over  age  65.  The  King- Anderson  bill 
has  no  provision  for  doctor  bills,  drugs,  and 
care  outside  the  hospital. 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  revealed  that  77  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  have  a  mistaken 
concept  of  the  benefits  that  would  be  offered 
tinder  this  bill,  which  has  inaccurately  been 
labeled  "medicare."  Actually,  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  label  it  "hosplcare,"  since 
"medicare"  Implies  total  health  coverage. 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  legisla- 
tion to  met  the  problem,  which  admittedly 
exists,  should  follow  three  basic  principles. 

1.  It  should  be  focused  on  those  who  need 
help. 

2.  It  should  be  voluntary,  rather  than 
compulsory  in  nature. 

3.  It  should  be  administered  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  people  In  the  respective 
States. 

With  those  guidelines  in  mind.  I've  Intro- 
duced legislation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  I  believe  will  provide  a 
much  more  satisfactory  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem than  the  King-Anderson  bill. 
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Basically,  my  bill  would  atrthorlze  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  on  a  matching  basis 
to  help  persons  65  years  of  age  and  older  pay 
costs  of  comprehensive  health  Insiirance. 
The  private  Insurance  Industry,  both  the 
"Blues"  and  commercial  carriers,  would  ad- 
minister the  program. 

For  Individuals  with  Incomes  below  the 
limit  set  by  each  State,  the  Government, 
using  matching  Federal  and  State  funds  out 
of  general  revenue,  would  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  the  premiums.  For  individuals  with  in- 
comes between  the  minimum  and  maximum, 
the  Government  would  pay  a  part  of  the 
cost  on  a  sliding  scale  according  to  Income. 
Individuals  with  income  above  the  maximum 
would  pay  the  entire  cost,  but  they  would 
have  the  benefits  of  an  income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  such  payments,  as  well  as  statewide 
bargaining  for  noncancellable  health  care 
policies. 

An  important  aspect  of  my  bill  is  that  It 
would  dispense  with  the  so-called  means 
test  which  the  present  Kerr-Mills  bill  now 
requires  to  be  conducted  by  each  county 
welfare  department.  Instead,  each  individual 
would  simply  certify  his  income  to  the  re- 
sponsible State  agency  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  Hall  bill  would  provide  comprehensive 
medical,  sxirgical.  and  hospital  benefits. 
Benefits  would  Include,  not  only  pajrment 
of  hospital  and  niu-sing  home  charges,  but 
also  payment  of  medical,  surgical,  drug,  and 
other  costs.  Furthermore,  there  Is  no  limit 
to  the  dtiratlon  of  coverage,  thus  providing 
protection  against  catastrophic  illness. 

The  King-Anderson  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
llmiu  inpatient  hospital  care  to  60  days  per 
benefit  period.  It  omits  entirely  surgical 
care,  physicians  care  in  the  home  or  ofllce, 
drugs  and  medicine  outside  the  hospital, 
and  most  nursing  home  care  and  private 
nursing  duty. 

In  essence,  the  choice  between  the  bill 
which  I  have  Introduced,  and  the  King- 
Anderson  bill.  Is  a  choice  between  a  bill 
which  would  pay  all  medical  costs— hospital, 
Burglcal,   and   drugs — for   persons    who   need 

help,  and  a  bill  which  would  pay  only  one 

aspect  of  those  costs — hospital  care — and 
then  only  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  for  aU 
persons,  regardless  of  need. 

I'm  happy  to  report  that  several  members 
of  both  parties  are  sponsoring  legislation 
similar  to  the  bill  I've  submitted,  and  I'm 
confident  that  this  approach  will  receive  de- 
tailed attention  in  the  hearings  now  under- 
way in  the  Ways  and   Means   Committee. 


Let's  Reserve  Jadgments  Regardiiig  Air 
Force  Academy  Honor  Code  Eolations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or  CAUrOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  21, 1965 

Mr.  TALCXyrr.  Mr.  Speaker,  regret- 
tably the  Air  Force  Academy  has  been 
racked  by  an  episode  of  cheating.  An 
investigation  is  being,  and  should  be. 
carried  out  with  dispatch.  The  rights  of 
each  cadet  must  be,  and  are  being,  scru- 
pulously protected,  yet  the  incident  must 
be  thoroughly  and  professionally  probed. 

There  are  literally  dozens  of  reporters 
and  photographers  awaiting  outside  the 
Academy  grounds  to  expose  and  spec- 
tacularize  the  events  in  minute  detail. 
Unbelievably  there  are  many  who  seem 
to  revel  in  demeaning  the  cadets,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  possibly  out  of 


pure  jealousy  or  a  sense  of  personal  or 
moral  inferiority. 

The  Air  Force  Academy  cadet  code  Is 
exceptionally  high  and  honorable.  "We 
will  not  lie.  cheat  or  steal — nor  tolerate 
among  us  those  who  do."  Reflect  on 
this.  Not  only  does  it  require  the  cadet 
to  be  moral,  but  it  equally  requires  him  to 
reject  evil.  Both  requirements  are  ab- 
solutely necessary.  A  society  or  group 
which  tolerates  lying,  cheating  or  steal- 
ing is  doomed.  Think  how  much  better 
our  society  would  be  if  only  more  groups, 
organizations  and  nations  would  adopt 
and  adhere  to  such  a  code. 

Would  there  be  the  Bobby  Baker  scan- 
dal if  another  segment  of  our  society 
had  lived  by  the  honor  code  of  our  Air 
cadets?  How  can  standards  be  en- 
hanced— even  maintained — by  tolerating 
breaches  of  our  laws  or  code  of  ethics? 

This  incident  may  be  a  personal  and 
family  tragedy  for  a  few  young  men  who 
failed  to  measure  up.  They  should  not 
despair.  They  have  lives  to  live  and 
marks  to  make.  This  lesson  may  serve 
them  well. 

The  cadets  who  remain,  the  over- 
whelming majority,  have  learned  much 
by  sharing  the  embaiTassment.  But  they 
can  be  proud  of  an  Institution  and  serv- 
ice which  has  been  strenghtened  by  their 
splendid  adherence  to  an  exemplary  code 
of  personal  conduct. 

Those  who  decry  and  demean  the  Air 
Academy  Honor  Code  would  better  serve 
the  Academy,  youth  and  our  country,  by 
trying,  instead,  to  live  by  it.  They  would 
have  more  empathy  for  those  who  failed, 
and  more  appreciation  of  those  who  have 
measured  up. 

The  Military  Academy  and  Air  Force 
Academy  have  similar  codes  of  conduct 
Cadets  of  other  academies,  and  students 
of  many  other  quality  universities,  are 
not  obliged  to  "not  tolerate"  moral, 
ethical  and  legal  violations.  The  obliga- 
tion to  "not  tolerate"  honor  code  viola- 
tions does  not  require  "tattling."  "squeal- 
ing." or  "ratting."  Parenthetically, 
those  who  customarily  use  these  latter 

terms,  too  often  have  no,  or  a  low,  moral 
code  themselves.  It  actually  would  be 
sufficient  and  proper  compliance  for  a 
cadet  who  had  been  proffered  Illicit  ex- 
amination answers  to  say  directly  to  the 
profTeror.  "This  is  a  violation  of  our  code 
of  honor.  I  suggest  that  you  report  It." 
Many  an  honorable  cadet  has  reiwrted 
his  own  violation— thereby  not  placing 
any  unfair  onus  upon  his  fellow  cadets  to 
tolerate  his  violation. 

Some  may  not  appreciate  such  a  de- 
manding code,  but  let  us  not  deny  its 
essential  benefits  to  those  to  whom  It  can 
mean  life  or  death.  Let  not  false  rumors 
or  imfounded  gossip  build  up  any  pres- 
sure to  change  or  mollify  this  superb 
code  of  personal  conduct. 

A  code  which  is  self -enforcing  is  quite 
superior  to  a  code  which  requires  an 
extramural  Gestapo  or  policing  unit. 
Neither  society,  nor  any  part  of  society, 
should  be  required  to  rely  upon  an  extra- 
mural investigating  and  enforcing 
agency.  The  military  services  should 
not  be  peculiar,  but  certainly  they  can- 
not tolerate  the  underworld  philosophy 
that  "any  conduct  is  permissible  unless 
you  get  caught  by  an  outsider."    The 
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citizen  who  has  the  courage  and  the 
dedication  to  make  a  citizen's  arrest  Is  a 
better  citizen  tlian  one  who  stands  by 
xmconcemed  as  crimes  are  committed 
saying  "crime  is  none  of  my  business—! 
only  the  police  should  enforce  our  laws." 
If  an  honor  code  relieves  the  violator 
from  being  discovered  or  r^x>rted  by  a 
fellow  citizen  or  fellow  cadet,  there  are 
many  in  every  society  who  would  take 
every  advantage  of  such  immunity,  if 
an  honor  code  relieves  the  Innocent 
victim  or  witness  from  any  obligation  to 
report  the  violator,  there  would  likewise 
be  some  in  every  society  who  would  then 
operate  criminally  with  impunity. 

I  am  confident  that  the  investigation 
will  disclose  that  the  cadets  who  have 
resigned  did  so  after  an  overt  honor  code 
infraction.  Even  if  this  Is  not  true  in 
every  single  instance,  om*  Immediate 
S3Tnpathy  should  not  be  permitted  to 
discredit  or  discard  an  honorable  code  of 
conduct. 

We  should  commend  the  Academy  for 
employing  a  high  code  and  be  gratified 
by  the  great  majority  of  cadets  who  are 
willing  to  live  by  it — to  their  everlasting 
credit  and  to  the  everlasting  benefit  of 
our  still-moral-Natlon  and  military 
services. 

We  should  be  careful  to  not  discredit 
or  discard  something  just  because  It  is 
good  or  difficult. 

Every  thorough  study  of  undergrad- 
uate  honor  codes  will  disclose  that  there 
Is  considerably  less  cheating  at  our  Mili- 
tary and  Air  Force  Academies  than  at 
other  academies  and  universities. 

Effective  control  of  student  cheating 
can  best  be  achieved  through  a  demand- 
ing honor  code  enforced  by  the  students. 
Almost  all  will  comply.  The  others 
should  seek  another  university  or  place 
In  society  with  a  code  of  conduct  more 
to  their  standards.  A  high  code  of  hon- 
or, strictly  and  fairly  enforced  by  peers, 
contributes  as  much  as  anything  else  to 
the  central  and  overriding  purixjse  for 
maintaining  and  attending  a  service 
academy. 

Rather  than  modify  or  weaken  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  Honor  Code,  it 
might  be  better  to  institute  and  enforce 
a  similar  code  at  other  academies  and 
universities. 

Should  we  not  devote  om-  thoughts  to 
preserving  and  perfecting  the  honor  code 
and  our  efforts  to  striving  to  measure 
up  to  it? 
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Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    tLLrNDIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  25.  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
today  to  an  excellent  project  in  democ- 
racy which  was  organized  last  fall  by  the 
students  at  Carl  Schurz  High  School, 
which  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  my  con- 
gressional district. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  call  attention 
to  this  project  because  It  again  demon- 


strates how  often  our  society  fails  to  see 
the  good  things  that  oxir  young  people  do 
today  and  Instead  lament  only  their 
shortcomings. 

Carl  Schurz  High  School  is  the  largest 
high  school  in  my  district,  and  it  is  in- 
deed inspiring  to  know  that  these  young 
people  who  are  the  future  citizens  of 
Ajuerica  organized  a  project  which  made 
the  entire  student  body  aware  of  the 
ba.'^ic  issues  involved  in  the  1964  cam- 
paign. 

This  was  done  in  a  manner  that  was 
completely  nonpartisan,  and  in  no  way 
violated  the  complete  impartiality  of 
both  the  faculty  and  the  student  body  of 
this  school,  but  it  did  give  more  than 
2.000  youngsters  an  opportvmity  to  see 
democracy  in  action,  and  I  am  sure  that 
this  project  will  make  each  of  these  young 
people  better  citizens  upon  graduation. 

I  believe  the  faculty  at  Carl  Schurz 
High  School  and'  the  student  body  de- 
serves the  highest  commendation  for  this 
unique  project.  I  am  particularly  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Keith  Santilli.  Mr.  Nike  Bliss, 
Miss  Donna  Lauer.  and  Miss  Marge  Moel- 
ler  for  preparing  the  following  memoran- 
dum which  spells  out  this  inspiring  work 
of  our  young  people. 

The  memorandum  follows: 

Memorandum:   A  Study  of  the  1964 
Presidential  Election 

We  believe  the  future  of  the  United  States 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  interest  and 
ki.owledge  evident  in  the  American  citizen, 
tlit^refore,  the  U.S.  history  classes  of  Carl 
Schurz  High  School  made  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  1964  presidential  election. 

Background  material  inclusive  in  this 
s.v.dy  was  information  concerning  the  vot- 
ing requirements  for  Chicago  and  niinols. 
information  regarding  the  operation  of  a 
voiing  machine,  a  history  of  the  electoral 
process,  and  general  lilstories  of  both  major 

political  parties. 

In  detaU,  students  researched  Information 
c.'ucerning  the  presidential  and  vlce-presi- 
deiitial  candidates  In  addition  to  the  plat- 
form presented  by  each  party  and  the  is- 
sues under  debate  in  this  campaign.  The 
biographies,  accomplishments,  and  opinions 
of  the  candidates  were  examined  carefuUy. 
Many  possible  sources  of  Information  were 
explored — newspapers,  magazines,  books, 
and  both  partisan  and  nonpartisan  material. 
Personal  letters  were  written  to  the  candi- 
dates as  well  as  to  national  headquarters 
of  both  parties.  Fvu^her  facts  were  gleaned 
tiirough  letters  to  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen representing  Ellnols  and,  locally, 
inter\-iews  with  city  aldermen,  precinct  cap- 
tains, and  ward  committeemen.  The  polit- 
ical material  and  election  Information  col- 
lected from  these  sources  were  made  avail- 
able to  the  entire  student  body. 

Each  student  who  participated  in  this 
study  compiled  his  findings  into  a  single 
booklet  ranging  from  25  to  75  pages  in 
length  and  presented  from  a  nonpartisan 
vieiA'point. 

Highlighting  the  study  was  a  mock  election 
1  eld  In  class  the  day  before  the  actual  elec- 
■  >n.  The  results  we  obtained  paralleled  the 
'■pinion  of  the  American  voters. 

On  election  day,  Schurz  students  went 
cit  and  virged  registered  citizens  to  vote, 
reminding  them  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  polling  places. 

After  completing  this  study,  we  feel  that  In 
the  coming  years  the  knowledge  we  gained 
will  help  direct  ovir  choice  of  public  of- 
ficials and  have  made  us  more  aware  of  the 
qtialiftcatlons  which  are  so  necessary  for 
'-'>>d  government. 


Tobacco :  Billions  in  Taxei 
of  a  Prograi 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  3. 1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
a  great  deal  about  the  costs  of  farm 
programs,  but  vei-y  few  people  realize 
that  since  oiu-  mammoth  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  parity  position  for  our  farm  fami- 
lies began  back  in  1933,  the  Federal  Grov- 
ernment  actually  has  collected  in  taxes 
from  just  one  crop — tobacco — more  than 
twice  the  dollars  spent  on  all  farm  price- 
support  programs,  for  all  crops,  through 
the  price  stabilization  agency,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Federal  and  State  excise  collections  on 
tobacco  in  these  last  32  years  have 
amounted  to  $52  billion — $39.5  billion  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  $12.5  bil- 
lion by  State  governments. 

The  Federal  levies  on  tobacco  and 
tobacco  products  have  produced  more 
revenue  than  the  combined  costs  of  farm 
price-support  programs,  amounting  to 
$15  billion,  and  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram, costing  $12.5  billion. 

The  Federal  and  State  excise  collec- 
tions amount  to  more  than  $3  billion  a 
year.  In  contrast,  the  tobacco  program, 
which  maintains  decent  prices  for  the 
people  who  produce  tobacco,  has  cost  only 
about  $39  million  during  the  entire  life 
of  the  program. 

Incidentally,  the  tobacco  fanner  re- 
ceives only  about  3  cents  for  the  tobacco 
in  a  package  of  cigarettes  which  sells  at 
retail  for  an  average  of  28  to  30  cents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  doubt  the  Members  of 
this  body  generally  are  aware  that  we 
now  have  some  very  serious  problems  In 
the  oi>eration  of  the  tobacco  program. 
These  problems  have  developed  through 
vastly    increased    per    acre    yields     of 

tobacco,  through  our  failure  to  develop 

large  new  export  outlets,  and  because  of 
the  report  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  on  smoking  and 
health. 

My  pui-pose  today  is  to  impress  ui>on 
my  colleagues  the  imix)rtance  of  protect- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  tobacco  program 
and  of  improving  this  program.  To  this 
end,  I  have  written  to  the  President  sug- 
gesting that  of  the  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars collected  through  tobacco  excises, 
the  Federal  Government  plowback  1 
cent  of  the  8-cent-a-pack  levy  upon 
cigarettes,  in  programs  to  continue 
America's  supremacy  of  foreign  tobacco 
markets,  to  maintain  the  stability  and 
prosperity  of  tobacco  producers  and  the 
industry  generally,  and  to  undertake  re- 
search in  the  field  of  smoking  and 
health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  facts  set 
forth  in  this  letter  to  the  President,  and 
the  suggestions  embraced  therein,  are  of 
interest  to  Members  of  this  body;  there- 
fore, I  £tm  inserting  this  letter  in  the 
Record. 

The  text  follows: 


Januabt  6,  1965. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  President:  I  commend  your  rec- 
ommendation, presented  in  the  state  of  the 
Union  message,  that  famUy  purchasing  pow- 
er be  strengthened  by  a  substantial  cut  In 
Federal  excise  taxes.  Such  an  adjustment 
should  contribute  in  a  very  sound  and  solid 
way  to  a  growing  economy  and  a  strong  na- 
tion. 

You  did  not  set  forth,  in  yovu'  message, 
what  precise  excises  you  want  reduced;  but 
the  press  on  December  27,  1964,  reported 
that  you  would  ask  the  Congress  to  repeal 
or  cut  all  these  levies  except  those  upon 
tobacco  products,  alcoholic  beverages  and 
highway  use. 

The  tobacco  tax  is  one  of  the  oldest  levies 
in  our  revenue  system.  Perhaps  no  tax  is 
felt  by  a  greater  number  of  our  citizens, 
from  the  tobacco  producer,  through  workers 
in  manufacturing  plants,  on  to  the  user  of  to- 
bacco products.  Therefore,  I  respectfully 
submit  a  suggestion  with  respect  to  this  tax, 
embraced  in  the  context  of  these  facts: 

1.  Since  1933,  when  the  tobacco  program 
and  other  farm  programs  first  were  Inaugu- 
rated, Federal  and  State  Governments  have 
collected  $52,019  million  in  excise  taxes  upon 
tobacco  and  tobacco  products — the  Federal 
Government  $39,431  million  and  State  gov- 
ernments $12,588  million. 

2.  The  $39  billion  from  Federal  tobacco 
collections  alone  during  this  32-year  period 
are  substantially  more  than  twice  the  grand 
total  of  $15,026  million  expended  by  the  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration on  all  farm  price  suppc^'t  programs 
for  all  crops  since  these  programs  were  In- 
augurated. The  Federal  tobacco  levies  have 
yielded  more  money  than  the  combined  costs 
of  all  these  farm  price  support  programs 
and  the  food-for-peace  program  through 
which  this  country  has  invested  $12,486  mil- 
lion to  lessen  hunger  among  friendly  peo- 
ples around  the  world. 

3.  While   $52    billion   has   been   collected 

In  tobacco  excises  by  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments, the  cost  of  the  tobacco  program, 
which  has  protected  the  income  of  tobacco 
fanners  since  1933,  has  been  only  $38  mlUlon. 

4.  Meanwhile,  during  these  32  years,  our 
tobacco  and  tobacco  product  exports — with- 
out any  export  subsidy — ^have  amounted  to 
$10  billion,  contributing  substantially  to  our 
Nation's  balance  of  payments  with  other 
countries.  In  this  connection  It  might  be 
well  to  mention  that  during  the  first  100 
years  of  our  history  as  a,  nation.  It  was  the 
export  of  tobacco  and  cotton  that  main- 
tained America's  financial  integrity  before 
the  world. 

5.  Tobacco  is  an  $8  billion  industry  In  the 
United  States.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farm  famUlee  in  21  States  are  engaged  In  the 
growing  of  tobacco.  There  are  some  550 
plants,  employing  approximately  100,000 
workers  in  30  States,  engaged  In  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco  products.  Approximately 
1.500,000  businesses  with  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  are  in  the  tobacco 
trade. 

6.  The  $3  billion-plus  now  collected  an- 
nually by  Federal  and  State  Governments 
from  tobacco  levies  amounts  to  more  than 
twice  the  Income  farmers  actually  receive 
each  year  for  aU  the  tobacco  they  produce. 
The  total  of  these  excises  is  10  times  the 
profits,  after  taxes,  of  aU  cigarette  and  other 
tobacco  manufacturers, 

7.  During  the  Korean  conflict,  the  Federal 
excise  on  cigarettes  was  Increased  from  $3.50 
to  $4  per  1,000  cigarettes — or  frcm  7  to  8 
cents  per  pack.  Under  the  revenue  law  ap- 
proved October  20.  1951,  the  cigarette  levy 
was  to  have  reverted  to  $3.60  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Korean  hostilities;  but  the  re- 
version  to  the  prewar  rate  has  been   po6t» 
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poned  year  after  year.  Under  the  law,  un- 
less there  Is  further  legislation,  the  cigarette 
excise  will  drop  back  to  $3.50  per  1,000  on 
July  1.  1965. 

8.  In  recent  years,  great  Increases  have 
been  attained  In  the  per-acre  yield  of  to- 
bacco on  our  farms  so  that,  despite  severe  re- 
strictions upon  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop, 
Btirpluses  have  accumulated  and  now  en- 
danger the  operations  of  the  tobacco  price 
stabilization  program.  This  program  has 
been  the  most  successful  of  all  farm  pro- 
grams in  protecting  and  improving,  at  the 
least  cost,  the  incomes  and  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  those  farm  families  engaged  in  the 
production  of  a  crop.  Coincident  with  the 
increasing  per-acre  jrlelds  of  tobacco  in  the 
United  States,  other  areas  of  the  world  have 
developed  and  expanded  tobacco  cultvire.  and 
now  are  competing  In  world  markets  which 
have  been  dominated  by  our  tobacco  since 
colonial  times.  The  quality  of  our  tobacco 
is  superior  to  any  produced  anywhere  else 
In  the  world,  and  is  preferred  in  world  mar- 
kets, but  price  competition  has  become  in- 
tense. The  severity  of  this  competition  can 
be  measured  by  the  fact  that  in  1963  the 
average  export  price  of  Flue-cured  (cigarette 
type)  tobacco  was:  United  States  82.1  cents. 
Canada  71.7  cents,  Rhodesla-Nyasaland  63.3 
cents,  and  India  36.1  cents.  The  world  price 
competition  has  been  much  more  severe  In 
1964,  but  average  export  prices  for  this  year 
are  not  yet  available.  Our  tobacco  has  been 
able  to  hold  markets  where  superior  quality 
Is  required,  but  the  price  cutting  by  other 
exporting  areas  now  is  being  severely  felt. 

9.  The  soundness  of  our  tobacco  economy, 
its  ability  to  yield  revenues  to  our  Federal 
and  State  governments,  its  contribution  to 
the  Nation's  balance  of  payments,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  tobacco  program  that  has 
meant  so  much  to  the  many  thousands  of 
farm  families  producing  tobacco,  all  rest  in 
a  substantial  way  upon  the  holding  and  ex- 
pansion of  our  foreign  markets  for  tobacco. 
The  export  of  tobacco  is  a  proper  concern  of 
our  Government  in  the  interest  of  our  Nation. 

10.  New  problems  for  tobacco  developed 
early  this  year  in  the  report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Surgeon  General  on 
"Smoking  and  Health." 

Now.  therefore,  in  the  light  of  the  fore- 
going. I  respectfully  petition  your  serious  and 
careful  consideration  of  a  recommendation 
which  I  have  arrived  at  after  the  most 
searching  deliberation. 

If  it  is  your  Judgment  that  the  excise  on 
cigarettes  not  be  reduced  from  $4  to  $3.50 
per  1.000,  as  now  is  scheduled  to  occur  on 
July  1.  1965,  then  let  us  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation assign  an  amount  of  money  equal  to 
the  proceeds  from  the  50  cents  di£Ference 
between  the  $3.50  and  $4  levy  for  these 
specific  purposes : 

a.  To  enable  and  promote  the  export  and 
marketing  of  American  tobacco  around  the 
world; 

b.  To  bear  all  costs  of  the  tobacco  price 
Btabtlization   program; 

c.  To  finance  research  and  inquiry  into 
smoking  and  health. 

This  proposal  in  effect  would  assign  1  cent 
of  the  8  cents  a  pack  levy  on  cigarettes — or 
about  $250  million  annually — to  the  above 
specified  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  since  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments are  collecting  annually  on  tobacco 
products  three  times  as  much  money  as  our 
farmers  actually  receive  each  year  for  their 
total  tobacco  crop,  this  propKJSltlon  of  plow- 
ing back  a  portion  of  the  Federal  excise  col- 
lections makes  sense  to  me. 

It  will  make  the  tobacco  price  stabilization 
program  self-sustaining,  as  the  sugar  pro- 
gram now  is  self-sustaining  through  a  special 
sugar  levy. 

It  will  make  certain  that  American  tobacco 
will  remain  supreme  In  the  tobacco  markets 
of  the  world,  thereby  guaranteeing  the  con- 
tinued effectiveness  of  our  tobacco  price  sta- 


bilization program  and  decent  incomes  for 
those  many  thousands  oC  Americans  who 
produce  tobacco. 

It  will  assure  proper  and  effective  concern 
for  the  health  of  all  Americans  who  use 
tobacco. 

Moreover,  It  Is  my  conviction  that  in  going 
this  route  our  Federal  and  State  governments 
in  the  long  run  will  derive  even  greater  reve- 
nues from  tobacco,  and  tobacco's  contribu- 
tion to  America's  critical  balance  of  payments 
with  other  nations  will  b«  greatly  enlarged. 

With  high  esteem  and  warm  personal  re- 
gards, I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.\HOLI)  D.  COOLET, 

Chairman. 


A  Fonndation  for  th«  Hamanities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PKNNSTLVAiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  president  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Barnaby  Kecney.  has  so  well 
stated  the  case  for  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  advance  the  humanities  and  the  arts 
that  I  should  like  to  bring  his  words  to 
the  attention  of  Congress.  Dr.  Keeney 
was  chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Humanities,  whose  report  stimulated 
my  own  interest  in  establishment  of  a 
National  Humanities  Foundation — H.R. 
334.  I  include  here  excerpts,  as  printed 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  from 
an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Keeney  to 
the  Triennial  Council  of  the  United 
Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa: 

A  Foundation  fob  the  Humanities 
(By  Barnaby  C.  Keeney) 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  to  the  Triennial 
Council  of  the  United  Chapters  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  by  the  president  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  chairman.  Commission  on  the 
Humanities.) 

Should  Federal  funds  be  used  for  the  hu- 
manities and  arts?  This  is.  of  course,  the 
question  that  must  be  answered  first.  The 
arguments  that  Federal  funds  should  not 
be  so  used  are  based  on  grounds  that  run 
from  principle  through  economics  to  tactics 
and  expediency.  The  basic  fear  is  that  the 
use  of  Federal  fimds  In  these  sensitive  areas 
will  lead  to  control  of  thought  In  a  way  much 
more  dangerous  than  the  possibility  of  con- 
trol  of   thought  In   science  and  technology. 

There  are  good  grounds  for  such  a  fear. 
The  painting  and  sculpture  approved  by  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  inspire  the  same  ad- 
miration as  Soviet  achievements  in  physics 
and  in  sp.ice.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
art  subsidized  by  the  French  Government 
has,  in  our  times,  occupied  a  more  important 
place  than  science  subsidized  from  the  same 
source.  One  may  suspect  that  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  the  government  doing  the 
subsidizing  will  have  something  to  do  with 
the  degree  and  effect  of  control. 

I  myself  feel  that  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  country  ever  takes  control  of 
the  humanities,  the  arts,  and  the  social 
studies — or  the  sciences  themselves — it  wUl 
not  be  primarily  because  the  Government  has 
spent  money  on  them;  it  will  be  because  the 
I>eopIe  of  the  United  States  tell  their  Repre- 
sentatives that  they  wish  such  control  to  be 
exercised.  If  the  people  make  such  a  de- 
cision, there  will  be  control  whether  funds 


are  expended  or  not.     I  do  not  believe  that 
they  will  wish  to  reach  such  a  decision. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  funds  should 
not  be  expended  on  the  humanities  because 
we  have  problems  of  higher  priority  and  but 
limited  funds.  The  amount  that  could 
prudently  be  expended  in  a  decade  would  not 
exceed  the  amount  necessary  to  get  a  man 
on  the  moon  a  year  earlier  than  we  otherwise 
might.  Later  on  I  shall  advance  the  argu- 
ment that  the  health  of  our  culture  is  more 
Important  to  us  both  at  home  and  abroad 
than  a  moonless  year. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  approves  tlie  hu- 
manities, but  questions  the  need  of  addi- 
tional expenditure  for  them  on  the  grounds 
that  an  appropriate  number  of  students 
study  them.  I  believe  this  conclusion  is 
based  upon  statistics  published  by  the  US. 
Office  of  Education  on  earned  degrees  con- 
ferred in  1961-62.  In  that  year  some  72,000 
bachelor  degrees  were  conferred  In  the  arts 
and  humanities,  including  arts  education. 
whereas  180.000  odd  were  conferred  In  the 
social  sciences,  mathematics,  engineering, 
the  physical  sciences,  and  the  biological  and 
health  sciences.  This  would  seem  to  be  an 
appropriate  distribution.  However,  it  is  a 
splendid  illustration  of  the  danger  in  reaciing 
only  the  first  column  of  the  satistics.  Over 
in  the  third  column  one  finds  that  only  some 
1.500  doctorates  were  conferred  in  the  hu- 
manities, while  about  8.000  were  conferred 
in  the  other  fields,  a  most  inappropriate  dis- 
tribution of  an  inadequate  total.  One  must 
conclude  from  these  data  that  the  imder- 
graduates  studying  the  humanities  a  decade 
from  now  will  be  less  well  taught  than  stu- 
dents in  the  other  fields,  and  that  their 
numbers  will  exceed  their  training. 

An  argument  of  expediency  is  that  Federal 
expenditures  in  the  humanities  will  discour- 
age private  and  particularly  foundation  giv- 
ing. The  record,  however,  shows  that  private 
foundations  have  expended  more  money  and 
a  greater  percentage  of  their  funds  on  the 
sciences  and  engineering  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
than  before.  Anyone  who  has  raised  money- 
knows  that  money  goes  where  money  Is,  and 
he  is  likely  to  suspect  that  abundance  of 
funds,  from  whatever  source,  will  Increase 
rather  than  decrease  the  flow  of  additional 
funds. 

One  of  the  tactical  arguments  is  based 
upon  the  fear  that  a  new  foundation  wU 
make  blunders  in  its  Initial  gifts,  will  be- 
come the  target  of  congressional  criticl'^m 
and  the  laughingstock  of  the  public,  will 
quickly  disappear  and  set  back  rather  than 
advance  the  cause  of  the  humanities  ;.nd 
arts,  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  .■^•^rt 
of  board  and  director  proposed  for  the  foun- 
dation would  make  any  more  stupid  mist.ikes 
than  any  other  Ixjard  and  I  suspect  that 
they  would  be  able  to  defend  themselves  and 
their  decisions. 

Finally,  some  mature  humanists  have  ar- 
gued that  funds  are  not  necessary  at  all,  that 
they  them.';elves  sUtrved  in  their  youth  and 
it  was  good  for  them,  and  that  their  intel- 
lectual offspring  should  starve  as  well.  Pov- 
erty is  a  virtue  greatly  exaggerated  by  those 
who  no  longer  practice  it. 

The  arguments  for  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  support  the  humanities  range  likev.i-e 
from  principle  to  expendiency.  and  even  to 
nonsense.  I  shall  start  with  the  last.  Some 
humanists  are  apt  to  say  In  private  and  in 
public:  "I  am  a  humanist.  I  like  doing  my 
research.  I  am  as  important  as  the  scientist. 
Do  not  ask  me  what  my  research  is  gcx)d  lor, 
because  that  would  destroy  its  ptirlty.  Just 
give  me  some  money."  The  more  often  this 
argument  is  asserted,  the  less  likely  Is  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Humanities 
Foundation,  because  our  Congress  has  no 
right  to  spend  Federal  funds  for  anything 
that  does  not  give  some  asstirance  of  ad- 
vancing the  national  interest. 
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Tlien  it  is  argued  that  the  development  of 
technology  and  automation  and  a  greatly  In- 
creased national  product  will  reduce  the 
labor  force,  and  the  working  day  of  those  who 
remain  in  it,  to  the  point  where  the  use  of 
leisure  will  become  an  increasingly  serious 
problem.  Therefore  we  must  educate  our- 
selves and  our  children  to  use  leisure  prop- 
erly and  profitably,  particularly  through  the 
improvement  of  our  minds,  and  we  must 
provide  greater  opportunities  for  humane 
study  and  artistic  appreciation.  This  Is  an 
important  argument,  but  is  perhaps  a  sec- 
ond-rate one. 

The  real  problem  is  not  the  utilization  of 
leisiu-e,  important  as  it  may  be,  but  rather 
the  development  of  an  ethic  and  an  outlook 
appropriate  to  new  circumstances.  We  have 
now  an  ethic  in  which  work  Is  equated  with 
virtue.  Before  long  we  shall  have  to  develop 
one  where  not  to  work  very  long  for  a  living 
and  to  be  content  is  as  virtuous  as  labor 
itself. 

This  wiU  require  hard  work  by  some  well- 
trained  philosophers  who  have  competence 
outside  the  area  of  symbolic  logic.  We  are 
going  to  need  those  philosophers  very  badly. 
As  important  is  the  use  of  the  freed  time. 
We  can  employ  it  trivially  or  constructively. 

Despite  the  interesting  work  of  intellectual 
primitives,  most  enduring  llterattire  and  art 
are  the  product  of  people  who  possessed  a 
body  of  humane  knowledge  about  which  to 
think,  write,  or  paint,  and  most  social  ad- 
vance has  been  accomplished  by  persons  who 
know  the  society  and  its  background. 

Then  it  is  argued  that  history  will  Judge 
us  by  our  culture  rather  than  by  our  material 
accomplishments.  Therefore  we  must  polish 
up  our  image  for  the  greater  edification  of 
futiue  generations  and  also  for  the  admira- 
tion of  the  underdeveloped  nations  that  are 
alleged  to  have  great  respect  for  culture  and 
none  at  aU  for  bathtubs.  It  is  probably  a 
sound  rule  to  believe  that  one's  image  wiU 
take  care  of  itself  if  one  does  what  he  should, 
provided  always  that  he  has  a  good  public 
relations  man.  This  argument,  therefore, 
is  at  best  peripheral.  Let  us  instead  con- 
centrate on  what  we  should  do. 

The  humanities  and  arts  are  of  central  im- 
portance to  otir  society  and  to  otu-selves  as 
individuals.  They  at  once  express  and  shape 
our  thoughts.  They  give  us  the  beautiful 
to  see  and  teach  us  what  to  look  for.  The  de- 
velopment of  thought  undoubtedly  reflects 
institutions  and  circumstances,  but  these  are 
shaped  by  ideas.  The  two  are,  in  fact,  insep- 
arable. Our  relations  to  one  another  as  in- 
dividuals and  to  our  society  are  formed  and 
determined  by  what  we  know  and  think.  Our 
use  of  knowledge  is  inseparable  from  our 
aoihiy  to  express  It  in  words  or  in  shapes. 

Only  through  the  best  ideas  and  the  best 
teaching  can  we  cope  with  the  problems  that 
surround  us  and  the  opportunities  that  lie 
beyond  these  problems.  Oiu-  fulflllment  as 
a  nation  depends  upon  the  development  of 
ovir  minds,  and  our  relations  to  one  another 
and  to  our  society  depend  upon  our  under- 
standing of  one  another  and  of  otir  society. 
The  humanities  and  the  arts,  therefore,  are 
at  the  center  of  our  lives  and  are  of  prime 
imiwrtance  to  the  Nation  and  to  ovirselves. 
Very  simply  stated,  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest that  the  humanities  and  arts  develop 
exceedingly  well. 
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HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Febriuiry  3,  1965 

Ml-.    ZABLOCKl.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
FebiTiary    6.    1965,    issue    of    the 


New 


Republic  contained  an  interesting  and 
thought  provoking  editorial  which  com- 
mented upon  efforts  to  make  foreign 
policy  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

No  one  who  is  devoted  to  orderly  pro- 
cedures and  constitutional  action  can 
applaud  the  trend  in  recent  years  to 
legislate  in  such  a  way  that  the  hands 
of  the  President  are  tied.  After  all,  he 
is  responsible  under  our  Constitution  for 
foi-mulating  foreign  policy. 

The  editorial  suggests  that  bills  which 
have  foreign  affairs  implications  should 
be  considered  by  a  foreign  policy  com- 
mittee such  as  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  or  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

The  idea  desei"ves  serious  considera- 
tion and  I  earnestly  commend  the  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 
Congressional  Foreign  Policy 
Good  constitutional  theory  claims  that  Con- 
gress can  play  a  constructive  role  in  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policy.  Experience 
shows  that  It  almost  never  does.  Last  week, 
an  odd  coalition  of  House  Republicans, 
Democratic  Isolationists,  and  Representatives 
with  large  Jewish  constituencies  voted  a  par- 
tial prohibition  of  surplus  food  shipments  to 
Egypt.  House  Democratic  leaders  argued  in 
vain  that  the  issue  was  not  President  Nas- 
ser's recent  discourtesies  to  the  United 
States,  but  the  freedom  the  Executive  must 
have  in  conducting  foreign  affairs.  At  the 
very  least,  they  said,  Congress  should  address 
itself  to  such  matters  after  hearings  by  re- 
sponsible committees,  consultatlcHi  with  for- 
eign policy  experts,  and  debates  on  the  cur- 
rent diplomatic  context.  The  House  action 
observed  none  of  these  precautions.  The 
prohibition  passed  in  the  form  of  a  floor 
amendment  to  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  A 
more  unsatisfactory  way  of  directing  Amer- 
ican diplomacy  is  really  difficult  to  imagine. 

The  trouble  with  congressional  fiddling 
with  foreign  affairs  is  not  merely  the  lack  of 
knowledge  that  most  Congressmen  bring  to 
the  subject.  Except  for  a  few  Senators  and 
fewer  Representatives  who  habitually  follow 
external  affairs  closely,  Congressmen  are 
more  naturally  concerned  with  the  problems 
and  politics  of  the  hometown  co-  State.  It  is 
only  when  a  detail  of  diplomacy,  quite  di- 
vorced from  the  sweep  of  policy,  appears  to 
contain  some  political  advantage  to  exploit, 
that  Congress  bursts  into  action.  The  frus- 
trations of  America  abroad  in  the  last  few 
months — Sukarno,  the  Philippines,  the  Con- 
go, the  library  btirnings — are  all  politically 
exploitable,  and  they  were  given  expression 
in  the  nose-thumbing   at  Egypt. 

The  great  tide  of  congressional  assump- 
tion of  power,  however  meddlesone,  in  for- 
eign affairs  rose  after  World  War  n  in  re- 
action to  the  Executive  agreements  which 
structured  the  cold  war  status  quo.  The 
catcalls  over  Yalta  became  so  shrill,  and 
partisan  Interest  in  international  politics  ran 
so  high,  that  Presidents  took  to  asking  Con- 
gress for  resolutions  of  support  In  order  to 
forestall  opposition.  Executive  action  in 
Formosa,  Suez,  Cuba,  and  Vietnam  wew  rein- 
forced by  theoretically  useless  but  politically 
helpful  declarations  from  Congress.  But 
the  price  the  Presidency  paid  for  asking  Con- 
gress to  countersign  Its  blank  checks  was 
more  rather  than  less  Interference.  The 
Bricker  amendment  to  limit  treatmaking 
power  bounced  around  for  years  before  it 
could  finally  be  disposed  of;  the  Connolly 
amendment  effectively  removing  the  United 
States  from  World  Court  Jurisdiction — and 
the  Battle  Act — restricting  the  Government's 
efforts  to  promote  trade  with  Communist 
countries — are  enshrined  in  law. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  88th  Congress, 
Democratic  and  Republican  leaders  watched 


helplessly  as  a  band  of  Jingoistic  Congress- 
men sneaked  through  an  amendment  to  the 
food-for-peace  bill  which  in  effect  prohibited 
shipments  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  Sena- 
tor FULBRicHT  called  the  proYlsion  "sub- 
versive of  U.S.  policy;"  Senator  Aiken  said 
passage  "could  be  a  setback  for  democracy." 
Not  the  least  shocking  aspect  of  the  affair 
was  that  the  Senate  group  which  finally  dealt 
with  the  amendment  was  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  which  is  expected 
to  have  and  has.  not  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  foreign  affairs. 

Whatever  Its  original  objectives,  the  food- 
for-peace  program  is  no  longer  simply  a  good 
way  to  reduce  stockpiles  of  wheat  and  corn, 
but  an  Instrument  of  foreign  policy.  Sena- 
tor FtJXBBiGHT  has  said  that  "either  Public 
Law  480  (food  for  peace)  deals  primarily 
with  U.S.  agriculture.  In  which  case  it  ought 
not  to  deal  with  U.S.  foreign  policy;  cm-  it  does 
deal  primarily  with  U.S.  foreign  pcAlcy,  in 
which  case  it  comes  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee."  Un- 
der the  present  rules,  that  remains  the 
choice.  Congress  might  well  consider  a  new 
arrangement,  however,  under  which  bills 
which  have  foreign  policy  implications  come 
at  some  time  before  a  foreign  policy  com- 
mittee competent  to  consider  than.  Such  a 
procedure  might  not  satisfy  the  meddling 
itch,  but  it  could  dull  its  most  abrasive 
expression. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  MKW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26. 1965 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latest  issue  of  Prevent  World  War  III. 
No.  65,  winter,  1964-65.  published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  World  War 
m.  Inc..  24  West  57th  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y.,  contains  a  timely  article  on  Israel- 
Arab  relations.  This  article  exposes  the 
efforts  of  Soviet  propagandists  to  distort 
the  factual  background  concerning  the 
causes  for  the  present  tensions  in  the 
Middle  East.  Soviet  prt^aganda  en- 
deavors to  gloss  over  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  Arabs  who  invaded  Israel  in  1948. 
It  was  also  the  Arab  leadership  that 
deliberately  encouraged  Arabs  to  leave 
their  homes  in  Israel  thereby  creating 
the  so-called  refugee  problem.  This 
problem  has  now  become  a  political  foot- 
ball to  further  the  ulterior  aims  of  cer- 
tain Arab  leaders.  The  fact  that  the 
Soviets  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
encourage  Arab  Intransigence,  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  keeping  with  Soviet  profes- 
sions that  all  problems  between  states 
should  be  solved  by  negotiations.  The 
article  follows: 

Soviet  Distortions 

In  previoxis  Issues  of  Prevent  Wtwld  War 
ni  (Nos.  61  and  64).  we  dealt  with  the  de- 
liberate distortions  of  fact  committted  by 
the  Soviet  publication  International  Affairs 
in  "explaining"  to  Its  readers  the  background 
and  implications  of  the  Jordan  River  irri- 
gation project  undertaken  by  the  State  of 
Israel.  In  so  doing,  we  were  primarily  moti- 
vated by  the  desire  to  expose  those  mis- 
chievous maneuvers  which  contribute  to 
heating  up  the  already  charged  atmosphere 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  a  sine  qua  non 
for  world  peace,  and  those  who  willfully  play 
on  the  fears  and  ignorance  of  the  peoples  in 
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that  area  cannot  escape  their  responsibility 
for  the  consequences  that  may  arise  from 
these  machinations.  It  seems,  however,  that 
this  authoritative  Soviet  publication  prefers 
to  continue  Its  campaign  of  poisoning  rela- 
tions among  the  Middle  Eastern  states  and 
to  befuddle  Its  readers  though  It  professes  to 
be  a  scholarly  and  factual  magazine. 

The  September  1964  Issue  of  International 
Affairs  Is  a  case  in  p>olnt.  In  one  of  Its  fea- 
tvires.  Ironically  titled  "Facts  and  Pigvires," 
International  Affairs  endeavors  to  reply  with 
complete  objectivity,  if  you  please,  to  a  ques- 
tion posed  by  one  of  its  readers  about  the 
"problem  of  Palestine  refugees  in  Arab  coun- 
tries." Here  Is  an  extremely  delicate  and 
complex  Issue  which  must  be  the  concern 
of  all  humanitarians,  but  the  "explanation" 
of  International  Affairs  Is  nothing  less  than 
a  cynical  manipulation  of  the  "facts  and 
flgures."  It  Is  a  callous  effort  to  play  on  the 
emotions  and  fruitless  hopes  of  these  refu- 
gees rather  than  a  sincere  attempt  to  clarify 
the  problem  and  to  point  a  way  toward  Its 
positive  solution. 

According  to  International  Affairs,  the 
refugee  problem  arose  in  1948  "when  the 
British  and  American  imperialists  provoked 
the  Arab-Jewish  war  in  Palestine."  This 
strange  formulation  Is  made  even  stranger 
When  in  the  next  paragraph  one  reads  that 
after  the  formation  of  the  State  of  Israel 
"war  broke  out"  between  the  Arab  countries 
and  Israel.  Of  course,  "war  broke  out."  but 
International  Affairs  carefully  avoids  telling 
Its  readers  the  "whys"  and  the  "wherefores" 
concerning  the  outbreak  of  that  war.  Ac- 
tually, as  historical  records  will  testify 
(which  even  the  Soviets  cannot  erase),  there 
would  have  been  no  war  If  the  Arab  coun- 
tries had  not  launched  a  military  invasion 
of  the  new  6tate. 

On  the  very  day  that  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  with  the  Soviet  Union's 
full  support,  endorsed  the  establishment  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  the  Arab  Higher  Com- 
mittee which  coordinated  Arab  policy,  pub- 
licly declared  that  the  U.N.  resolution  was 
"null  and  void."  The  committee  warned 
that  it  would  "not  permit  Its  implementa- 
tion. •  •  •"  This  brazen  lawless  defiance  of 
the  United  Nations  signaled  the  Arab  mili- 
tary attack  which  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
the  darkest  days  in  the  lives  of  the  Palestine 
Arabs. 

A  leading  authority  on  Arab  culture  in 
history,  the  noted  Italian  Professor  Francesco 
Gabrlell,  wrote  In  his  recent  book  "The  Arab 
Revival":  "While  on  May  14  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Cotmcll  (Vaad  Leuml)  proclaimed  the 
State  of  Israel  at  Tel -Aviv,  the  Arab  States  of 
the  League  (Syria,  the  Lebanon,  Transjordan, 
Iraq,  and  Kgypt)  Invaded  the  territory  of 
Palestine  in  accordance  with  the  threats  that 
they  had  made  and  the  pledge  that  they  had 
taken."  That  the  Arabs  deliberately 
launched  a  military  aggression  which  com- 
pelled their  Intended  victim  to  fight  back,  is 
confirmed  by  none  other  than  President 
Gamal  Abdul  Nasser  of  Egypt.  Writing  in  his 
book  "Egypt's  Liberation."  Nasser  admits 
that  the  Arab  attack  "was  a  duty  •  •  •"  (p. 
90).  In  this  connection.  Nasser  recounts 
that  the  day  after  the  United  Nations  ap- 
proved the  resolution  mentioned  above,  large 
numbers  of  Egyptian  officers  decided  to  offer 

their  services  to  block  Its  Implementation. 

Nasser  himself,  personally,  approached  the 
ex-Mufti  of  Jerusalem  (Hitler's  chief  hench- 
man In  the  Middle  East)  and  assured  this 
notorious  po^romist  that  Egyptian  forces 
were  ready  and  willing  to  Join  the  attack. 
"They  are  at  your  command  any  time  you 
wish."  Nasser  informed  the  ex-Mufti  (p.  91). 
Following  this  disclosure,  Nasser  reveals  how 
the  Arabs  secretly  prepared  for  the  attack: 
"The  Arabs  entered  Palestine  In  a  single  wave 
of  enthusletsm.  They  did  so  on  the  basis  of 
common  knowledge  and  a  common  estimate 
shared  by  all  as  to  the  outer  borders  of  their 
security-  (pp.  94r-9S) . 
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There  is  a  saying  that  a  half-truth  is  worse 
than  a  lie.  This  Is  the  tactic  employed  by 
the  Soviet  publication  when  it  tells  its  read- 
ers that  "war  broke  out."  But  this  is  not 
all.  According  to  International  Affairs  "more 
than  1  million  Palestine  Arabs  were  driven 
Into  neighboring  countries"  during  the 
course  of  this  war.  The  flight  of  these  Arabs 
is  subsequently  described  as  "the  mass  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Arab  population.   •    •    •" 

What  are  the  facts?  In  the  first  place,  the 
figure  of  1  million  refugees  is  pure  inven- 
tion. It  is  not  supported  by  any  authorita- 
tive study  including  the  reports  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
(UNRWA)  which  is  responsible  for  the  caring 
of  these  refugees  today.  Indeed,  as  early  as 
October  1950,  UNRWA  admitted  in  its 
interim  report  that  It  was  impossible  to  ob- 
tain the  exact  number  of  genuine  refugees 
because  of  the  violent  oiDposltion  "on  the 
part  of  the  undeserving  recipient  and  hia 
friends  and  supporters."  The  most  exhaus- 
tive study  of  the  actual  refugees  numbers 
was  undertaken  by  the  noted  United  King- 
dom statistician.  Dr.  Walter  Pinner.  Dr. 
Pinner  examined  with  particular  care  the 
census  of  the  British  Mandatory  Govern- 
ment. His  meticulous  investigations  re- 
sulted in  the  conclusion  that  no  more  than 
639.000  Arabs  left  Israel  territory  and  did 
not  rettirn. 

Not  only  has  International  Affairs  con- 
cocted the  figure  of  1  million  refugees,  it 
has  also  invented  the  fact  of  their  expulsion. 
The  Arabs  who  left  Israel  were  never  ex- 
pelled. On  the  contrary,  they  were.  In  effect, 
driven  out  by  their  so-called  leaders.  Let 
Arab  sources  testify:  On  April  3,  1948,  the 
Near  East  Arabic  Radio  said:  "It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  Arab  Higher  Committee 
encouraged  the  refugees  to  flee  from  their 
homes  in  Jaffa.  Haifa,  and  Jerusalem  and 
that  certain  leaders  have  tried  to  make  po- 
litical capital  out  of  their  miserable  situa- 
tion. The  Arab  States  must  not  allow  the 
future  of  the  refugees  to  be  sacrificed  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  their  fate." 

Emile  Ghorl,  the  Secretary  of  the  Arab 
Higher  Committee  and  one  of  its  represent- 
atives before  the  United  Nations,  admitted 
to  the  Beirut  Telegraph  on  September  6, 
1948:  "The  fact  that  there  are  these  refugees 
Is  the  direct  consequence  ©f  the  Arab  States 
in  opposing  partition  and  the  Jewish  state. 
The  Arab  States  agreed  upon  this  policy 
unanimously  and  they  must  share  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem." 

On  September  27.  1948,  the  Near  East 
Arabic  Radio  attacked  the  Arab  Higher  Com- 
mittee's record  in  these  words:  "It  is  be- 
smirched by  the  flight  of  its  leaders  and  their 
•encouragement  of  the  Arabs  to  leave  their 
homes  even  though  no  previous  arrangement 
had  been  made  for  their  housing  and  re- 
settlement." 

The  American-Lebanese  dally  All-Hoda 
summed  up  the  strategy  of  the  Arab  leader- 
ship when  it  wrote  on  June  8.  1951:  "Broth- 
erly advice  was  given  to  the  Arabs  of  Pales- 
tine, urging  them  to  leave  their  land,  homes 
and  property  and  to  stay  temporarily  in 
neighboring,  brotherly  states,  lest  the  guns 
of  the  Invading  Arab  armies  mow  them  down. 
The  Palestine  Arabs  had  no  choice  but  to 
obey  the  "advice*  of  the  Leagxie  and  to  be- 
lieve When  Azzam  Pasha  and  other  respon- 
sible men  in  the  (Arab)  League  told  them — 
that  their  withdrawal  from  their  lands  and 
their  country  was  only  temporary  and  would 
end  in  a  few  days  with  the  successful  termi- 
nation of  the  Arab  "punishment"  action 
against  Israel." 

Another  major  "fact"  mentioned  by  Inter- 
national Affairs  in  Its  "explanation,"  is  that 
in  December  1948  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  passed  a  rcscdution  supporting 
the  return  of  the  Arab  refuf ees — a  resolution 
which,  according  to  International  Affairs,  Is- 
rael refused  to  implement.  Here  again,  the 
half-truth  Is  preferred  to  the  outright  He. 


What  are  the  facts?  In  the  first  place  it 
was  the  Arabs,  who  rejected  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  basic  resolution  of  November 
1947  establUhlng  an  Arab  State  and  a  Stat* 
of  Israel  on  the  territory  of  Palestine,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  Soviets  themselves 
proposed  and  supported  this  very  resolution 
However,  it  was  the  Arabs  who  refused  to 
adhere  to  the  United  Nations  decision  and 
Instead  replied  by  launching  a  miUtarv 
attack.  '' 

The  U.N.  resolution  of  December  1948 
must,  therefore,  be  understood  in  that  con- 
text, for  the  resolution  was  designed  to 
bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  through  ne- 
gotiation. That  is  why  the  resolution  con- 
tained a  number  of  provisions  besides  the 
one  applying  to  the  refugees.  The  very  key 
paragraph  in  the  U.N.  resolution  sums  up  the 
intent  of  the  United  Nations  decision  when 
it  called  upon  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors 
to  "seek  agreement  by  negotiation  con- 
ducted with  a  view  toward  the  final  settle- 
ment of  all  questions  outstanding  between 
them." 

This  is  precisely  the  heart  of  the  whole 
matter  since  the  Arabs  refuse  even  to  sit 
down  at  the  same  table  with  Israelis  to  dis- 
cuss the  implementation  of  the  entire — we 
repeat — entire  resolution.  The  Arabs  do  not 
want  to  negotiate.  They  want  uncondi- 
tional surrender  which,  in  practical  terms, 
means  the  destruction  of  Israel. 

Ahmed  Shukalry,  the  self-proclaimed 
spKjkesman  for  the  Arab  refugees — a  man 
who  worked  for  the  Nazis  and  their  hench- 
men during  World  War  n  and  who  is  cur- 
rently one  of  Nasser's  marionettes — de- 
nounced the  late  Secretary  General  Ham- 
m.arskjold's  suggestions  to  solve  the  refucree 
problem  in  these  words:  "We  must  all  be 
aware  that  the  Arab  refugees  will  not  return 
to  Palestine  unless  Palestine  returns  to  the 
Arabs"  (New  York  *nmes.  Mar.  19.  1959), 
Shukalry  was  merely  echoing  the  views  of 
his  mentor.  President  Nasser.  On  February 
20.  1960,  Nasser  declared:  "You  shall  liberate 
Palestine.  •  •  •  Today  we  proclaim  to  the 
whole  world  that  we  will  retrieve  our  rights 
with  our  own  hands  and  that,  as  we  bhed 
blood  In  the  past,  we  will  shed  blood  and  l:iy 
down  our  lives  in  the  future  for  the  glory  of 
the  entire  Arab  nation."  Several  months 
later  (May  8.  1960)  Nasser  repeated  this 
theme:  "The  rights  of  the  Palestinian  people 
are  the  rights  of  the  entire  Arab  Nation. 
and  no  matter  what  plots  tire  hatched  by 
Zionism  and  Imperialism,  no  matter  huw 
great  the  support  of  Zionism  in  the  United 
States  and  France,  we  hereby  proclaim  our 
determination  to  retrieve  our  rights  by  frrce 
of  our  arms." 

The  propaganda  line  of  the  Nasseritcs  on 
the  Arab  refugee  problem  is  clear  and  un- 
mistakable. It  was  summed  up  by  Rridio 
Cairo  in  the  sxm:imer  of  1957  when  it  told  :ts 
listeners:  "The  fact  that  Israel  Is  trying  to 
solve  the  refugee  problem  proves  she  has  nn 
Interest  in  solving  it — and  this  alone  is 
reason  enough  to  rule  out  any  such  attempt 
by  us.  •  •  •••  This  tactic  gives  the  pame 
away.  The  Arabs  do  not  want  a  solutinr,  of 
the  refugee  problem  for  that  would  dejinve 
them  of  a  potent  weapon  which  serves  n.s  an 

excuse   for  their  policy  of  war  against  Isi.  cl. 

This  is  not  really  a  novel  trick.    As  a  mattjr 

of  fact.  Hitler's  Foreign  Minister  von  Ribbon- 
trop  developed  the  same  approach  in  dealir.g 
with  Czechoslovakia.  At  that  time,  von  i:.'o- 
bentrop  specifically  instructed  the  Siiorien 
leader  Henlein  to  avoid  negotiations  witli  the 
Czechoslovakian  Government  so  as  to  pre- 
serve Hitler's  alibi  for  invading  Czech>  lo- 
vakla  on  the  ground  that  the  Sudetajis  were 
being  persecuted.  It  may  very  well  be  tl:  it 
Nasser  learned  this  gambit  from  some  of  ;i:s 
German  advisers.  In  any  event,  it  is  the  key 
to  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  Arab  leaders 
to  negotiate  as  contemplated  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 


S.tturally,  without  negotiations  the  Arabs 
c.m  proceed  to  the  next  step  and  this  Is 
precisely  what  they  have  done  last  spring 
when  they  set  up  a  so-called  Palestine  Llb- 
eriition  Organization.  According  to  Inter- 
national Affairs,  this  organization,  headed 
t)v  liie  notorious  Shukalry,  functions  as  a 
■go'.ernment."  However,  International  Af- 
fairs does  not  tell  its  readers  that  Shukalry's 
seiup  has  no  mandate  from  the  Arab  refu- 
gees and  that  it  is  purely  an  agency  of  the 
C.tiro  government.  More  recently,  this  so- 
called  government  has  announced  that  it 
would  es1>ablish  a  Palestine  "liberation 
.irmy."  What  is  its  central  purpose?  This 
is  no  secret,  for  Shukalry  has  stated  that  the 
.\r.ib  refugee  problem  must  be  solved  by  the 
sword. 

International  Affairs  is  silent  on  this  bla- 
t.ini  move  to  launch  war  £igainst  a  peaceful 
sovereign  state.  Yet,  the  Soviets  are  forever 
proclaiming  that  all  states  niust  employ  the 
tools  of  diplomacy  rather  than  the  weapons 
01"  the  military  to  resolve  their  differences. 
Apparently,  the  Soviet  Government  had  some 
ment-al  reservations  when  It  recently  pro- 
posed that  all  territorial  disputes  be  peace- 
fully adjudicated.  The  Soviets  do  not  relish 
the  idea  of  Communist  China  moving  In  on 
Sonet  territory  which  the  Chinese  Reds 
claim  for  themselves,  but  they  seem  prepared 
to  applaud  the  planned  piratical  Arab  attack 
a^.uiist  Israel. 

Let  it  be  said  at  this  point  that  there  can 
be  no  successful  double  bookkeeping  in  the 
field  of  international  relations.  The  Soviets 
should  know  that  a  principle  must  have 
universal  application  If  it  is  to  be  respected 
and  effective.  The  Russians  can  hardly  ex- 
pec:  .sympathy  for  their  troubles  vsrith  the 
Chinese  Communists  while  they  are  willing 
to  lend  aid  and  comfort  to  those  who  are 
pltuning  to  feast  at  the  expense  of  others. 
If  tlie  Soviet  Union  truly  wants  peace,  let  it 
remember  that  peace  is  Indivisible.  ITils  is 
what  their  own  former  Foreign  Minister,  the 
hite  Mr.  Litvinov,  propounded.  He  who  in- 
cites aggression  against  others,  can  hardly 
hope  to  have  peace  at  his  own  borders. 


Congress   Should   Invite   Gen.   Cnrtis   E. 
LeMay  To  Address  a  Joint  Meeting 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  1,  1965 

Ml".  PELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  respects  to  a  great  American  of 


whom  President  Johnson  just  recently 
said  "all  free  men  are  in  your  debt."  I 
am  speaking  of  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  fortunate  and  often 
noted  fact  of  our  history  that  during 
periods  of  crisis  we  have  seen  the  rise 
of  men  of  foresight,  courage,  and  de- 
termination come  to  the  forefront. 

Time  after  time,  the  greatness  of  in- 
dividuals has  provided  the  rest  of  us 
with  the  leadership  and  inspiration 
needed  to  enable  us  to  come  through  a 
period  of  torment,  of  potential  catas- 
trophe— not  only  to  survive,  but  also  to 
emerge  from  the  trial  with  unprecedented 
strength  and  a  more  solid  confidence  in 
the  future. 

Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay  is  one  of  those 
individuals.  Today  America  is  safer, 
more  secure  and  faces  a  brighter  future 
because  of  the  leadership  he  gave  us 
as  U.S.  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  should  invite 
General  LeMay  to  address  a  joint  meet- 
ing to  give  us  and  the  Nation  a  summa- 
tion of  a  lifetime  of  dedicated  service  in 
defense  of  free  men  the  world  over. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Docviments  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2), 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


LAWS  RELAITVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
docvunent  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  coat  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congkessional  Recobo,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150.  p. 
1939). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


Arsenal    Technical    High    School, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  4, 1965 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  seventh 
annual  Bellamy  Award  for  the  State  of 
Indiana  was  won  by  Ronald  Strahl,  a 
student  at  Arsenal  Technical  High 
School,  in  Indianapolis.  In  extending 
greetings  to  Wausau  Senior  High  School, 
recipient  of  this  year's  National  Bellamy 
Flag  Award,  Ronald  described  the  color- 
ful history  and  achievements  of  Arsenal 
Technical  High  School,  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's largest  secondary  schools. 

Because  of  the  outstanding  record 
made  by  Arsenal  Tech,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  this  brief,  yet  excellent, 
tribute  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RONALD  J.  Strahl,  Arsenal  Technical  High 
School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Arsenal  Technical  High  School  Is  one  of 
the  largest  secondary  schools  in  the  country. 
Its  76  acres  comprise  a  collegelike  campus 
and  attitude  among  its  student  body.  At 
one  time,  over  7,000  day  students  passed 
through  the  gates,  making  Tech  the  largest 
high  school  in  the  United  States.  Now,  nearly 
5,000  day  pupils,  along  with  3,500  evening 
students  and  1,650  summer  school  students 
attend  Tech. 

Tech  has  received  26  Freedom  Foundation 
Awards,  more  than  any  other  school.  Our 
ROTC  unit  has  received  43  consecutive  honor 
rating  awards  in  annual  Federal  inspections. 

Teth  has  a  colorful  background.  Estab- 
lished as  a  Civil  War  arsenal  In  1862,  it  fur- 
nished ammunition  to  the  Union  soldiers  on 
their  way  to  the  war  fronts  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  In  September  of  1912,  the  old 
arsenal  was  procured  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  established  a  sthe  city's  third 
high  school. 

Fifteen  buildings  and  a  driver  education 
trailer  grace  the  greenery  of  the  campvis.  Six 
buildings  are  the  original  Civil  War  struc- 
tures, including  the  barn,  which  is  now  used 
for  music  classes,  not  horses.  The  old  arsenal 
Itself  has  been  converted  into  the  administra- 
tion building. 

Tech  is  one  of  very  few  comprehensive 
schools.  It  offers  a  wide  variety  of  classes, 
ranging  from  analytic  calculus  and  Latin- 
Greek  derivatives  for  the  scholar,  to  Interna- 
tional relations  and  psychology  for  the  curi- 
otis-minded,  to  such  technical  and  voca- 
tional courses  as  masonry,  foundry,  pltiinb- 
ing.  electronics  and  airplane  mechanics. 

Indianapolis  has  another  Bellamy  distinc- 
tion. Elementary  Public  School  102,  dedi- 
cated last  year,  has  the  official  name,  the 
Francis  Bellamy  School. 


Appendix 

Arsenal  Technical  High  School  is  proud 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Bellamy  Award  family  of 
schools.  For  my  school,  I  extend  a  very 
sincere  and  cordial  greeting  to  the  family's 
newest  member,  and  host  this  year,  Wausau 
Senior  High. 


I 


Empty  Shoes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  F^  SENNER,  JR. 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4, 1965 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  newspapermen  I  have 
ever  known  lies  ill  at  this  moment  in  a 
hospital  in  a  small  northern  Arizona 
community. 

For  51  years  this  outstanding  individ- 
ual has  served  as  editor-publisher  of  the 
same  newspaper  in  the  same  community. 

He  has  been  machinist,  printer,  lino- 
type operator,  editor,  teacher,  advertising 
manager,  speaker,  civic  leader,  writer, 
historian  and  rancher. 

But  more  than  that,  he  has  been  a  sym- 
bol of  honesty,  of  pm-poseful  dedication, 
of  absolute  integrity — a  man  who  has 
preferred  to  light  one  candle  rather  than 
cry  out  at  the  darkness. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  ac- 
companying  editorial   and   further   ask 
their  prayers  for  the  complete  and  early 
recovery  of  Mr.  Prank  Wells,  Sr. 
[From  the  Williams   (Ariz.)   News,  Jan.  28, 
1965] 
Empty  Shoes 
(By  Frances  WeUs  Roberts) 

This  week  Frank  Wells,  Sr.,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Williams  News  lies  In  the  Wil- 
liams Hospital,  victim  of  a  stroke.  Suddenly 
the  Williams  News  staff  is  faced  with  a 
mighty  big  pair  of  shoes  to  fill.  In  this  day 
of  specialization  it  is  worth  a  moment  to 
consider  the  size  of  this  pair  of  shoes. 

Their  endurance  has  been  remarkable. 
More  than  51  years  of  editing  and  publishing 
the  Williams  News;  starting  an  Infant  news- 
paper the  Northern  Yavapai  Record,  and 
raising  it  to  the  mature  age  of  almost  30 
years;  14  years  of  publishing  a  tourist  maga- 
zine. Scenic  Southwest;  more  than  51  years 
of  providing  Job  printing  for  the  locality; 
and  almost  that  long  providing  local  citizens 
with  absolutely  fresh  eggs. 

For  the  occupant  of  these  shoes  was  a 
versatile  man.  He  ran  not  only  a  publishing 
house,  but  also  a  chicken  ranch  and  these 
occupations  demanded  a  man  with  many 
talents.  He  developed  the  Williams  News 
from  a  small  shop  with  handset  type  and 
hand  run  presses  to  a  plant  noisy  with  ma- 
chinery. But  he  was  never  the  type  of 
editor  who  sat  behind  a  desk  and  gave 
orders  because  many  times  there  was  nobody 
to  give  orders  to. 

He  ran  the  linotyi)es,  the  presses,  and.  If  a 


machine  broke  down,  he  repaired  It.  He 
wrote  the  news  and  the  editorials  and  when 
the  hungry  pages  demanded  advertising,  he 
sold  ads.  The  complications  of  profit  and 
loss  demanded  records,  and  he  kept  books. 
He  -was  a  speaker,  debater,  and  peacemaker. 
He  fought  for  his  town  and  when  WUllams 
needed  water,  he  urged,  lectured,  wrote,  and 
attended  meetings,  figuring  ways  to  solve 
the  problem. 

And  when  he  didn't  have  enough  hands 
for  all  the  work,  or  enough  feet  for  aU  the 
mUes,  he  taught  others  to  run  linotypes  and 
presses,  to  write  news  and  keep  books,  and 
to  work  together  to  solve  problems  facing 
the  community.  Since  he  didn't  have 
enough  to  do,  he  also  raised  chickens  so 
that  local  citizens  could  have  trustworthy 
eggs. 

But  his  inquisitive  mind  wasn't  satisfied. 
He  wanted  to  know  about  Williams  and  its 
history.  In  the  late  twenties  he  published 
a  booklet  about  old  Bill  Williams,  mountain 
man,  a  work  still  listed  for  reference  in  pub- 
lic schools,  and  he  flUed  bis  newspaper  with 
interesting  facts  about  the  past  history  of 
bis  town.  His  newspaper  files  are  a  valuable 
record. 

Still  not  satisfied,  he  wrote  two  novels  and 
several  short  stories  In  the  past  3  years. 

Machinist,  printer,  llnotjrpe  operator,  edi- 
tor, teacher,  advertising  manager,  speaker, 
civic  leader,  writer,  historian,  and  rancher. 
The  size  of  these  shoes.  It's  a  shock  to  find 
them  empty.  And  while  we  try  to  fill  them 
partially  we  are  tempted  to  say,  "They  just 
don't  make  'em  like  that  any  more."  We'll 
set  them  aside  and  hope  that  hell  be  back 
to  write  editorial  chat  again. 


The  40th  Anniversary  of  City  of  Hialeah, 
Fla. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rLORn>A 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  4, 1965 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  proclama- 
tion issued  by  Mayor  Milander,  of  the 
city  of  Hialeah,  setting  aside  the  period 
from  February  7  through  February  13, 
1965,  to  celebrate  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  city  of  Hialeah,  be  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  proclamation  ui^es  the  residents 
of  this  city  to  take  part  in  the  celebration. 
Hialeah  is  one  of  the  most  vital  and 
prt^ressive  cities  in  our  State,  It  has 
a  long  and  illustrious  history,  and  its  fu- 
ture is  unlimited.  All  of  Florida  is  par- 
ticularly proud  of  this  very  fine  com- 
munity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the     • 
Rec<mid,  as  follows: 
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Proclamation — Cmr  of  Hialeah,  Pla. 

Whereaa  the  city  of  Hlaleah  was  founded 
In  1925  and  has  grown  to  be  the  seventh 
largest  city  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  the 
second  largest  city  In  Dade  County.  Pla.;  and 

Whereas  40  years  have  passed  since  the 
city  was  duly  chartered  by  an  official  act  of 
the  State  Legislature  of  Florida;  and 

Whereas  the  amazing  growth  of  this  city 
as  an  industrial  center  and  residential  cc»n- 
munity  has  been  among  the  most  rapid  in 
the  entire  Nation;  and 

Whereaa,  the  leaders  of  this  conununlty 
and  each  and  every  citizen  can  be  Justifiably 
proud  of  the  city's  development  and  progress; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Henry  A.  Mllander,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Hialeah,  do  set  aside  the  period, 
February  7  through  February  13,  1965,  for 
an  official  "40th  anniversary  celebration"  in 
the  city  of  Hialeah,  and  in  observance  there- 
of I  urge  the  residents  of  this  city  to  take 
part  in  this  celebration. 

Signed  in  the  office  of  the  mayor  of  Hia- 
leah, and  the  official  seal  affixed  hereto,  the 
11th  day  of  January  AD.  1965. 

Henrt  a.  MnjiNDER,  Mayor. 


Ltgis\»Aon  Needed  for  Interstate  High- 
way ExtenswB  Into  Soathwest  Florida 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27. 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  introduced  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  Interstate  Highway  System  into 
southwest  Florida.  The  route  would  be 
along  the  same  lines  as  U.S.  41,  passing 
through  Tampa  and  on  to  Bradenton, 
Punta  Gorda,  Fort  Myers,  Naples,  Miami, 
and  Homestead.  This  new  superhigh- 
way would  not  only  link  cities  in  the 
rapidly  growing  gulf  coast  of  Florida, 
but  would  serve  the  vital  interests  of 
Homestead  Air  Force  Base  and  the  vari- 
ous U.S.  Naval  and  Coast  Guard  opera- 
tions In  the  Florida  Keys. 

Recall  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
when  large  numbers  of  military  equip- 
ment and  personnel  were  moved  Into 
south  Florida  on  short  notice.  This  sit- 
uation pointed  up  the  need  for  providing 
military  authorities  with  a  high-speed 
access  into  an  area  of  critical  importance 
to  the  Nation's  defense. 

Yet  military  needs  are  not  the  only 
basis  for  extending  the  Interstate  High- 
way System  into  southwest  Florida.  A 
good  example  for  such  an  extension  may 
be  seen  in  Lee  and  Collier  Counties  as 
they  are  typical  of  the  phenomenal  pop- 
ulation expansion  which  has  taken  place 
in  our  State.  Lee  County's  population 
increased  25  percent  in  the  past  4  years, 
and  Collier  County  increased  over  43  per- 
cent in  the  same  period.  As  all  indica- 
tions forecast  continued  expansion  in  the 
future  wise  planning  dictates  that  ade- 
quate roads  such  as  an  interstate  exten- 
sion be  constructed  now. 

Finally,  the  14  million  tourists  who 
visit  Florida  each  year  are  citizens  of  vir- 
tually every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
many  of  them  use  interstate  superhigh- 
ways outside  Florida  to  reach  their  desti- 


nations. As  more  than  82  percent  of 
Florida's  tourists  travel  by  automobile, 
the  extension  of  an  interstate  route  into 
the  lower  Gulf  coast  would  not  serve  the 
economy  of  the  surrounding  area  but 
the  demands  of  millions  of  Americans 
who  tour  our  State  as  well. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  prompt  action 
on  legislation  designating  a  new  inter- 
state highway  route  into  southwest  Flor- 
ida. Since  first  introducing  such  legis- 
lation in  1959,  I  have  worked  to  see  an 
interstate  highway  become  a  reality  in 
this  area.  Our  State  has  changed  greatly 
since  then,  and  the  need  for  a  new  su- 
perhighway has  become  even  more  press- 
ing. Proper  planning  and  foresight 
demand  this  highway  improvement  now. 


February 


Our  Commander  in  Chief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  I 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or   VIRGIKIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  4. 1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
recently  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  In  failing  to  take  Berlin 
ahead  of  the  Russians,  General  Eisen- 
hower merrfy  carried  out  orders  from 
his  Commander  in  Chief  not  to  do  so. 

Several  days  ago,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  man  in  Pennsylvania,  evidently 
no  friend  of  General  Eisenhower,  who 
not  only  challenged  my  statement,  but 
said  that,  under  the  Constitution,  the 
President  was  just  the  General  Manager 
of  the  Nation.  I  replied  that  I  knew  of 
no  authority  on  the  Constitution  who 
construed  it  in  that  manner;  and  I 
quoted  the  Constitution  as  reading: 
"The  President  shall  be  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  States,  when  called  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
statement  commenting  upon  that  lan- 
guage. The  statement  is  by  a  distin- 
guished constitutional  authority,  Prof. 
Edward  S.  Corwin,  of  Princeton.  In  his 
book  entitled  "The  President :  Office  and 
Powers,"  he  wrote: 

Commenting  in  Federalist  69  on  this  pro- 
vision, Hamilton  wrote: 

"In  this  respect  his  authority  would  be 
nominally  the  same  with  that  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  but  In  substance  much  in- 
ferior to  it.  It  would  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  the  supreme  command  and  direc- 
tion of  the  military  and  aaval  forces,  as  first 
general  and  admiral  of  the  Confederacy; 
while  that  of  the  British  King  extends  to  the 
declaring  of  war  and  to  the  raising  and  reg- 
ulating of  fleets  and  ariaies — all  which,  by 
the  Constitution  under  consideration,  would 
appertain  to  the  legislature." 

"Rendered  freely,  this  appears  to  mean 
that  In  any  war  In  which  the  United  States 
becomes  involved — one  presumably  declared 
by  Congress— the  President  will  be  top  gen- 
eral and  top  admiral  of  tlie  forces  provided 
by  Congress,  so  that  no  one  can  be  put  over 
him  or  be  authorized  to  give  him  orders  in 
the  direction  of  the  said  forces.  But  other- 
wise he  will  have  no  powers  that  any  high 


military  or  naval  commander  who  was  not 
also  President  might  not  have.  Additiona 
testimony  as  to  the  purely  military  sie 
nlficance  originally  attached  to  the  clause  is 
afforded  by  Story's  statement  In  his  com- 
menarles,  written  nearly  half  a  century  later 
that  the  only  objection  leveled  against  it  in 
the  States'  ratifying  conventions  was  that 
"It  would  be  dangerous  to  let  him  (the  Presi 
dent)  command  in  person."  "The  propriety  • 
Story  adds,  "of  admitting  the  President  to  be 
Commander  in  Chief,  so  far  as  to  give  orders 
and  have  a  general  superintendencv  wa<: 
admitted."  -.    ^^ts 

And  that  the  clause  was  still  In  1850  tlie 
forgotten  clause  of  the  Constitution  Is  shown 
by  Chief  Justice  Taney's  opinion  In  PleminR 
v.  Page,  in  which,  in  holding  that  the  milil 
tary  occupancy  of  the  port  of  Tamplco  in  the 
course  of  the  Mexican  War  by  the  order  of 
the  President  did  not  annex  that  place  to 
the  United  States,  the  Chief  Justice,  speak- 
ing for  the  unanimous  Court,  said: 

"His  (the  President's)  duty  and  his  power 
are  purely  mUltary.  As  Conmiander  in  Chief 
he  Is  authorized  to  direct  the  movements  of 
the  naval  and  military  forces  placed  by  law 
at  his  command,  and  to  employ  them  in  the 
manner  he  may  deem  most  effectual  to  harass 
and  conquer  and  subdue  the  enemy.  He  may 
invade  the  hostile  country,  and  subject  it  to 
the  sovereignty  and  authority  of  the  United 
States.  But  his  conquests  do  not  enlarge 
the  boimdarles  of  this  Union,  nor  extend  the 
operation  of  our  Institutions  and  laws  be- 
yond the  limits  before  assigned  to  them  by 
the  legislative  power. 

"In  the  distribution  of  political  power  be- 
tween the  great  departments  of  Government, 
there  is  such  a  wide  difference  between  the 
power  conferred  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  authority  and  sov- 
ereignty which  belong  to  the  English  Crown, 
that  It  would  be  altogether  unsafe  to  reason 
from  any  supposed  resemblance  between 
them,  either  as  regards  conquest  in  war,  or 
any  other  subject  where  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  executive  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  brought  Into  question." 


1965 
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Kansas  Day,  1965 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4, 1965 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
29,  I  helped  the  State  of  Kansas  cele- 
brate its  birthday.  I  participated  in 
KZansas  Day  ceremonies  in  Topeka.  Al- 
though I  had  joined  in  this  observance 
before,  this  was  my  first  experience  a.s  a 
Member  of  Congress,  so  I  had  a  different 
perspective  and  came  back  to  my  duties 
in  Washington  with  a  new  appreciation 
for  my  State  and  the  people  who  make 
you  proud  to  be  a  fellow  Kansan. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the 
Honorable  Ger.^ld  Ford,  minority  leader 
of  the  House,  was  the  principal  speaker 
of  the  Kansas  Day  Club  banquet,  which 
provided  the  climax  for  the  birthday  cel- 
ebration. His  remarks  were  a  challenge 
and  an  inspiration  to  Republicans  of 
Kansas  who  have  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing the  only  all-Republican  delegation 
in  Congress. 

The  Kansas  Day  Club,  in  charge  of  the 
banquet,  is  to  be  conunended  for  the  pro- 
gram which  was  presented.     I  wish  to 


call  attention  to  the  names  of  the  of- 
ficers and  directors  and  the  program  for 
the  1965  Kansas  Day  banquet  for  which 
they  were  responsible. 

I  also  wish  to  include  with  my  remarks 
an  editorial  from  the  Topeka  (Kans.) 
Daily  Capital  which  captures  the  flavor 
and  significance  of  Kansas  Day — "Kan- 
sas Day  and  What  It  Means": 

Kansas  Day  Club  Officebs 
Hon.  J.  C.  Tillotson,  president,  Norton. 
Mrs.     Fred     B.     Curtiss,     vice     president, 

Burlington. 
Clyde     N.     Christey,     secretary-treasurer, 

Topeka. 

DIBECTOBS 

First  District:  Wa3me  Gattshall,  Goodland; 
Mrs,  Paul  Sundgren,  Hugoton. 

Second  District:  Prank  Meek,  Wamego; 
Mrs.  Viola  Prltchard,  Topeka. 

Third  District:  Willis  McQueary,  Osawa- 
tomie;  Mrs.  Vern  Alden,  Wellsvllle. 

Fourth  District:  K.  B.  Bruce,  Hlllsboro; 
Mrs,  Charles  E.  WUson,  Abilene. 

Fifth  District:  Charles  McCaU,  Emporia; 
Mrs,  Richard  Hixon,  Fort  Scott. 

Hostess  chairman:  Mrs.  Cella  M.  Maddux, 
Topeka. 

Decorations:  Mrs.  Glenn  Cogswell,  Topeka; 
Miss  Lahoma  Dennis,  Topeka. 

PBOGRAIC 

National  anthem:  Jim  Parks,  Topeka. 

Invocation:  Rev.  George  Burak,  pastor. 
Holy  Name  diocese,  archdiocese  of  Kansas 
City  in  Kansas. 

Dinner. 

Introductions  and  recognitions:  Hon.  J.  C. 
Tillotson,  president,  Kansas  Day  Club. 

Remarks:  Mrs.  Fred  Curtiss,  vice  president, 
Kansas  Day  Club. 

Toast  to  Kansas:  Rudy  Bel  ton,  chairman. 
Kansas  TARS. 

Remarks:  Hon.  Oliver  H.  Hughes,  chair- 
man, Kansas  Republican  State  Committee. 

Remarks:  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Avery,  Governor  of 
Kan.sas. 

Musical  selections:  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity singers,  WUllam  Fischer,  director. 

iiuroductlon  of  guest  speaker:  Hon. 
Robert  Dole,  Congressman,  First  District. 

Address:  Hon.  Gebald  R.  Fobd,  Congress- 
man, Michigan,  House  minority  floor  leader. 

Closing:  "God  Bless  America,**  led  by 
Hon,  Paul  Shanahan,  secretary  of  state. 

Adjournment. 

Kansas  Day  and  What  It  Means 
(By  Gordon  Martin) 

Wc  come  now  to  another  Kansas  Day,  o\ir 
own  special  birthday  celebration  as  a  State. 
And  let  us,  for  the  moment,  suppose  that 
we  liave  been  called  upon  to  describe  Kansas 
Day  to    a    stranger.      What   would   we   say? 

K>iTisas  Day,  we  might  begin,  Is  a  day 
climaxing  a  2-day  birthday  party  cele- 
brating the  admission  of  Kansas'  to  state- 
hood on  January  29.  1861. 

What's  so  different  about  that?  Every 
other  State  has  its  birthday  too.  But  our 
own  birthday  is  special.  It  fires  the  Kansas 
spir". 

K  iisas  Day  is  the  day  that  people  from  all 
parT.<  of  the  State  converge  on  the  capital, 
gatj-.pT-  in  the  halls  of  the  statehouse  and  Jam 
the  '.obbles  of  hotels. 

I'-'s  the  rancher  from  western  Kansas 
striding  along  Kansas  Avenue  In  high-heeled 
boc.r.^,  a  man  with  a  handshake  that  is  a 
hand  shake. 

It?  his  wife  and  her  new  formal  gown. 

I's  the  businessman  from  the  city  or  the 
small  town  come  to  Topeka  to  talk  politics, 
meti  old  friends,  and  make  new  ones. 

It's  the  lady  standing  In  the  hotel  lobby 
selling  sunflowers  made  of  bright  yellow  and 
brown  felt. 

Its  native  sons  and  daughters  bragging 
about  their  heritage. 


It's  one  cup  of  coffee  sifter  another  and,  for 
tho^e  seeking  It,  a  stronger  libation. 

It's  women  dressed  S„t  to  kill  (Ixo-d,  what 
a  relief  from  those  marketplace  slacks) . 

It's  a  meeting  of — of  all  things — ^the  post 
presidents  and  the  past  vice  presidents  of  the 
Kansas  Day  Club. 

It's  the  man  who  wants  to  run  for  ofBce 
and  the  man  who  Wishes  he  hadn't. 

It's  tea  at  the  Governor's  mansion  and  visi- 
tors at  the  Memorial  Building  where  Kansas 
is  truly  enshrined. 

It's  talk  of  crops  and  the  price  of  steers 
on  the  hoof  and  wondering  out  loud  what 
those  fellows  in  Washington  are  going  to 
do  next. 

It's  smoke-filled  rooms  and  Alf  Landon's 
hat. 

It's  yovmg  people  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  forebears,  willing  and  eager 
to  have  a  say  about  government. 

It's  old  people  with  Kansas  pride  which 
grows  through  the  years. 

It's  oratory,  some  good,  some  bad,  some 
excellent  and  some  Just  middling. 

It's  the  legislature  under  the  watchful  eye 
of  the  electorate. 

It's  KU  and  K-State  arguing  over  basket- 
ball. 

It's  republicanism,  not  that  the  Democrats 
don't  participate,  but  It  was  through  a  group 
of  young  and  vigorous  Republican  editors 
that  the  Kansas  Day  Club  was  bom. 

It's  the  memory  of  William  Allen  White, 
Ewing  Herbert,  Sr.,  Charles  M.  Harger, 
Charles  P.  Scott,  W.  Y.  Morgan,  Arthur 
Capper,  and  others  who  helped  give  Kansas 
Its  abiding  strength. 

It's  a  harkback  to  the  gay  nineties  and 
the  glory  that  was  once  known  by  the  de- 
parted Throop  Hotel,  scene  of  the  first 
Kansas  Day  Club  meeting  in  1892. 

It's  the  vision  of  Carry  Nation  and  Mary 
Elizabeth  Lease — one  with  a  hatchet,  the 
other  exhorting  farmers  to  raise  less  corn 
and  more  hell. 

And  when  the  last  hurrah  dies  away  and 
the  roads  lead  out  of  Topeka  tomorrow,  it's 
wilted  corsage  and  lasting  memories,  along 
with  the  realization  that  the  statehouse  still 
stands  and,  along  with  It,  the  strength  that 
has  made  Kansas  what  It  Is  in  the  hearts 
of  Its  people. 


Eology  to  Michael  A.  McGrath 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4. 1965 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
Uke  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  passing  to  his  Heavenly  reward  on 
January  31,  of  Michael  A.  McGrath,  one 
of  Ohio's  most  beloved  and  outstanding 
citizens. 

Michael  McGrath's  passing  will  be  la- 
mented throughout  the  entire  Irish- 
American  conununlty. 

Michsel  McGrath.  who,  in  his  lifetime, 
was  an  outstanding  lawyer  and  specialist 
in  the  insurance  field,  was  also  the  past 
national  president  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians  in  America. 

Michael  McGrath  was  an  Irish -Ameri- 
can of  great  warmth  and  intelligence. 
and  one  who  was  extremely  proud  of  his 
Gaelic  heritage.  His  life  was  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians;  namely,  friendship,  unity, 
and  Christian  charity;  and  Michael  Mc- 


Grath lived  these  traditions  on  a  day-to- 
day basis  every  day  of  his  life. 

In  addition  to  his  service  with  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Michael 
McGrath  also  served  aa  member  and  offi- 
cer of  the  Clan  Nae  Gael,  the  Irish  good- 
fellowship  society  and  the  United  Irish 
Society  of  Cleveland. 

He  was  a  former  administrative  assis- 
tant for  the  late  U.  S.  Representative 
Charles  A.  Mooney,  of  Ohio's  20th  Con- 
gressional District,  and  most  active 
through  the  years  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Democratic  Party  of  Cuyahoga  Coimty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  passing  of  men 
such  as  Michael  McGrath.  so,  too,  passes 
an  era  in  which  the  Irish  ot  this  land  had 
to  fight  for  recognition  wlUiout  the  bene- 
fit of  laws  that  exist  today  against  dis- 
crimination, lifichael  McGrath  was  in 
the  forefront  of  that  struggle  for  na- 
tional recognition  of  his  rights.  He  was 
a  credit  to  his  nation,  to  his  chiu-ch,  and 
to  his  family  and  alw&ys  steadfast  In  his 
defense  of  America's  historical  heritage 
of  liberty  and  freedom. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  passing,  our 
hearts  go  out  in  sympathy  to  his  daugh- 
ter, Janice  Hurd,  his  two  grandchildren, 
and  two  great-grandchildren,  as  well  as 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Katherine  Paes,  of  Con- 
cord, Calif. 


Missouri  Senate  RcsoIoBob  20 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

or   MISSOUBI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4, 196S 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  a  resolu- 
tion recently  adopted  by  the  Missouri 
State  Senate  in  Jefferson  City.  Mo.,  ap~ 
pearing  in  the  Journal  of  the  Missouri 
Senate,  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sioNAL  Record. 

The  resolution  Is  in  tribute  to  a  gen- 
tleman well  known  to  State  legislators 
in  Missouri  for  his  distinctive  abilities 
to  successfully  combine  the  activities  of 
a  representative  of  business  with  a  de- 
vout and  dedicated  interest  in  good  gov- 
ernment, and  more  particularly  effec- 
tive legislation. 

Mr.  D.  Gary  Spencer,  formerly  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Missouri  Oil  Council, 
is  now  associated  with  our  former  col- 
league Frank  Ikard  and  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  as  director  of  the 
Washington  Information  Office,  an  ad- 
vancement indicative  of  sturdy  and  ten- 
acious principles  in  a  career  commingl- 
ing business,  governmental  and  political 
interests.  I  share  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  the  members  of  the  Missouri 
Senate,  many  of  whom  are  my  former 
colleagues  in  State  government. 

The  resolution  of  the  Missouri.  Senate 
follows: 

Senate  RESOLxmoN  20 

Wherecis  the  senate  has  learned  that  Mr. 
D.  Gary  Spencer  Is  leaving  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri to  accept  an  appointment  as  director 
of  the  Washington  information  office  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute;  and 
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Whereas  for  24  years  Gary  Spencer  has 
worked  and  consulted  with  this  body  In  his 
position  as  executive  director  of  the  Missouri 
Oil  Council  and  Its  predecessor,  the  Missouri 
Petroleum  Indxistrles  Committee;  and 

Whereas  his  services  in  providing  factual 
information,  advice,  and  assistance  in  con- 
nection with  legislation  affecting  his  Indus- 
try, as  well  as  his  pleasant  manner  and  co- 
operative attitude,  have  been  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  this  body:   Now,  therefore,   be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  Seriate  of  the  73d  Missouri 
General  Assembly,  That  this  body  express  to 
D.  Gary  Spencer  its  sincere  regret  on  his 
leaving,  its  congratulations  on  his  new  ap- 
pointment, and  its  best  wishes  for  his  future 
success;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  suitably  prepared  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Missouri  Oil 
Council,  the  American  Petrolexim  Institute, 
and  to  Mr.  Spencer  by  the  secretary  of  the 
senate. 


Ok,  We'd  Die  (or  Whatshitname 


Unwise  Restriction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or   CAI.irOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4, 1965 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
recently  voted  to  ban  food  shipments  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  This  Is  a  very 
Important  decision  which  has  a  tremen- 
dous Impact  upon  the  present  and  fu- 
ture conduct  of  the  Nation's  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

Under  imanimous  consent,  I  wish  to 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Riverside,  Calif.,  Press-Enterprise  of 
January  29.  1965.  which  I  hope  will  help 
to  shed  some  light  on  the  issue. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Unwise  Resthiction 

It  may  very  well  be  a  mistake  to  send 
further  economic  aid  to  President  Nasser  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  And  If  It  is  not 
a  mistake.  It  certainly  would  at  best  be  a 
galling  necessity. 

In  addition  to  arming  the  Congolese  rebels 
and  letting  street  mobs  bum  a  U.S.  Infor- 
mation library,  Mr.  Nasser  has  blimtly  told 
us  to  like  It  or  lump  it.  He  has  even  im- 
plied that  the  United  Arab  Republic  can  do 
very  nicely  without  American  aid. 

So  why  not  take  him  at  his  word?  Quite 
possibly  we  ought  to.  However,  although 
insulting  words  and  hostile  acts  cannot  help 
but  prompt  angry  thoughts  about  their  per- 
petraUw,  they  are  not  at  all  times  the  proper 
measure  of  a  profitable  response. 

That  is  why  the  President  and  the  State 
Department  need  a  good  deal  of  latitude  in 
adjusting  to  day-to-day  changes,  not  only 
in  our  relations  with  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public but  also  In  the  United  Arab  Republic's 
relations  with  Britain,  Prance,  Israel,  Red 
China  and  Russia.  All  these  relationships 
are  subject  to  possible  changes,  some  perhaps 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  needed  latitude  would  be  denied  the 
President  and  the  State  Department  If  Con- 
gress carries  through  with  an  amendment 
which  the  House  unwisely  attached  to  the 
supplementary  appropriations  bill  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  amend- 
ment flatly  prohibits  sale  of  surplus  food  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  All  it  really  does 
Is  to  vent  the  Nation's  spleen  at  the  cost  of 
imwlsely  binding  its  foreign  policy  makers. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4. 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  old 
friend,  Arthur  Hoppe,  has  written  a  very 
humorous  but  noteworthy  article  on  what 
is  happening  in  Vietnam  which  pretty 
much  describe  the  situation  in  that  coun- 
try. This  article  appeared  on  January 
31  in  the  San  Prancisco  Chronicle.  His 
article  follows: 

Oh,  We'd  Die  fob  Whatshisname 
(By  Arthur  Eoppe) 

Good  news  from  South  Vietnam.  We  have 
at  last  achieved  a  certain  measure  of  stability 
and  experienced  leadersliip  out  there.  Now 
we're  getting  generals  overthrowing  the  gov- 
ernment who  have  already  overthrown  it  be- 
fore. 

This  is  a  ^eat  stride  forward.  Formerly, 
a  new  general  would  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment and  before  he  could  set  up  a  num- 
bered Swiss  bank  account  and  locate  the 
back  stairs  he.  in  turn,  would  be  overthrown. 
This  created  great  confusion  and  low  morale. 
So  It's  good  to  see  where  General  Khanh  who 
overthrew  General  Minh  and  was  overthrown 
by  Mr.  Huong  has  now  overthrown  Mr. 
Huong. 

Perhaps  I'm  being  optimistic,  but  it  ap- 
pears we  may  be  well  on  our  way  to  the  ideal 
solution  which  we  at  long  last  achieved  in 
that  neighboring  bastion  of  democracy.  West 
Vhtnnng. 

It  was  in  the  37th  year  of  our  lightning 
campaign  to  wipe  out  the  dread  Vietnarlan 
gorillas.  The  loyal  royal  army  was,  as 
usual,  lying  around  in  the  trenches,  com- 
posing sad  love  songs.  Our  military  advisers 
were  advising  them,  as  usual,  to  get  out  there 
and  fight. 

"All  right,  men,"  cried  Cpl.  Homer  T.  Petti- 
bone.  "Let's  march  forward  and  die  for  oiu- 
beloved  leader.  Gen.  Phats  In  Phire."  And 
the  loyal  royal  army  responded  in  unison: 
"General  who?" 

"Sorry,  men,"  said  tha  corporal.  "I  for- 
got. Since  last  Tuesday  you  are  requested 
to  die  for  Gen.  Woks  Lak  Duk,  imder  whose 
firm  example  •  *  *  coimtermand  that. 
This  message  from  GHQ  says  henceforward 
all  troops  will  please  die  for  Gen.  Thang  Sa 
Lot,  whose  gratitude  •  •  •."  And  each  time, 
the  loyal  royal  army's  battle  cry  would  ring 
out:  "General  who?" 

This  imposed  a  terrible  burden  on  our  mili- 
tary advisers,  trying  to  remember  which  gen- 
eral to  exhort  the  troops  to  die  for.  More- 
over, our  psychological  testing  branch  issued 
a  148-page  report  showing  that  not  knowing 
whom  to  die  for  seriously  sapped  the  average 
soldier's  will  to  die. 

Finally,  our  State  Department  stepped  in 
and  reluctantly  agreed  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment. The  settlement,  after  much  haggling, 
was  negotiated  between  the  two  most  power- 
ful^ generals  of  the  loyal  royal  army.  Un- 
der^ts  terms,  Gen.  Hoo  Dat  Don  Dar  agreed 
to  6verthrow  the  government  on  Mondays. 
W^nesdays,  and  Fridays,  while  his  cousin. 
G^.  Hoo  Dat  Opp  Dar,  consented  to  over- 
throw it  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  week- 
en^. 

Tnis  master  stroke  not  only  assured  con- 
tinuity of  government  but.  as  one  of  our  offi- 
cials put  it,  "We  now  have  a  clear  picture  of 
where  our  aid  money  is  going."     Because,  to 


cement  the  pact,  the  two  generals  opened  a 
joint  nximbered  Swiss  bank  ticcoimt. 

But  the  most  drastic  change  weis  in  the 
field.  "At  last,  men,"  cried  Corporal  Petti- 
bone,  "you  have  a  general  to  lead  you  whom 
I  know  each  and  every  one  of  you  is  dying  to 
die  for."  And  in  response,  a  brandnew 
battle  cry  sprang,  as  if  by  magic,  from  every 
throat:  "General  Hoo?" 


Flexibility?— Not  for  the  United 
Arab  Republic 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4, 1965 

Mr.  RUMSPELD,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  considerable  evidence  from 
the  13th  Congressional  EHstrict  of  Illi- 
nois  of  strong  support  for  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  last  week  to  bar  the 
use  of  funds  under  Public  Law  480  for 
the  purchase  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  the  United  Arab  Re- 
pubUc.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  House 
action— which  I  believe  reflects  the  feel- 
ing of  the  majority  of  the  American 
people — will  be  sustained  in  the  final 
legislation  granting  supplemental  ap- 
propriations to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Por  many  years  there  has  been  strong 
protest  in  this  country  against  continu- 
ing our  aid  to  aggressor  leaders  such  as 
Nasser,  and  it  Is  time  that  the  Congress 
exercise  its  authority  and  make  knowTi 
that  our  people  will  not  tolerate  abuse 
and  will  not  extend  aid  to  strengthen 
leaders  whose  aggressive  policies  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  at  this 
point  an  editorial  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  of  Pebruary  3  which  clearly  sums 
up  the  issue  and  the  reasons  for  the  deep 
concern  of  the  American  people.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Flexibility?— Not  for  the  UNriED  Arab 

Republic 

(By  Milburn  P.  Akers) 

Presidential  flexibility  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  is  generally  essential.  It 
should  not  be  curbed  in  any  other  than  ex- 
ceptional circumstances. 

One  such  circumstance  has  arisen,  how- 
ever. It  is  that  having  to  do  with  the  surplus 
foods  which  President  Gamal  Abdel  Na.-^ser 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic  receives  from 
the  United  States  on  easy  credit  at  give.'.way 
prices.  The  House  adopted,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  an  amendment  to  the  ?I  6- 
bilUoii  supplementary  appropriation  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  which  forbids 
such  sales  to  the  Egyptian  Government.  Tne 
State  Department  is  trying  desperately  hard 
to  have  the  Senate  Junk  that  amendment. 
Indications  are  it  will  succeed,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  having  voted  to 
go  along  with  the  Department. 

So  Nasser,  arms  supplier  for  Congolese 
rebels  who  have  been  slaughtering  mission- 
aries and  other  Caucasians,  probably  will 
continue  receiving  surplus  American  funds 
for     almost     worthless     Egyptian     currency 
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which  cannot  be  spent  outside  his  domain. 
His  nation  neither  raises  sufficient  foodstuffs 
to  feed  its  population  nor  has  it  the  foreign 
exchange  necessary  to  meet  that  deficit.  But 
he  has  the  money  to  construct  missiles  with 
which  to  threaten  Israel  and  with  which  to 
send  his  army  crashing  Into  Yemen,  where 
It  is  now  inglorlously  bogged  down. 

The  State  Department,  apparently  fearful 
Nasser  will,  in  retaUation,  ban  oil  shipments 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  wants  flexlbUity  re- 
tained so  that  It  can  continue  Its  long  and 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  woo  him.  Wooing 
Nasser,  a  State  Department  specialty,  merely 
results  in  a  continuation  of  his  efforts  to 
thwart  U.S.  policy  at  every  turn  whUe  keep- 
ing the  Middle  East  and  now  Africa  in  tur- 
moil. 

This  Is  the  man  who,  after  permitting  or, 
some  say.  Inspiring  street  mobs  to  burn 
dowr  a  U.S.  Information  library  In  Cairo, 
then  proclaimed  hla  friendship  for  Soviet 
Russia  In  a  speech  in  which  he  asserted 
the  United  States  could  go  to  hell  and  take 
Its  aid  along. 

The  House  reflected  American  public  opin- 
ion in  voting  to  ban  further  shipments  of 
surplus  food  to  Egypt.  The  Senate  would  do 
well  to  follow  suit.  Fcht  the  State  Depart- 
ment, given  the  chance,  will,  as  It  has  done 
on  many  previous  occasions,  continue  work- 
ing at  crosa-pvurpoees.  A  not  Inconsiderable 
part  of  the  mess  In  which  UB.  foreign  policy 
Is  now  mired  has  resulted  from  the  State  De- 
partment's Insistence  on  continuing  foreign 
aid  for  nations  whose  leaders  openly  chal- 
lenge U.S.  policy.  How  many  Sukamos,  Nas- 
sers, and  Ben  Bellas  must  the  United  States 
coddle  and  support  until,  bold  and  con- 
temptuous, they  engage  In  wrecking  the 
peace. 

N.isser  has  told  us  he  doesnt  need  our  aid. 
Why  then  should  the  State  Department  In- 
sist on  making  Its  continuance  possible? 
There  are  other  nations  which  do  need  It; 
nations  whose  governments  arent  continual- 
ly upsetting  the  peace  by  aiding  rebels 
against  other  governments,  or  threatening 
war  against  their  neighbors  or,  as  In  the  cases 
of  Nasser  and  Sukarno,  actually  engaging 
in  territorial  violations  of  other  nations. 

The  State  Department  has  a  stock  answer, 
one  it  has  used  for  years.  We  must  keep  the 
channels  of  commiinicatlon  open;  we  must 
have  flexibility  so  that  we  can  negotiate. 
Or,  now  and  then.  It  Is  suggested  that  we 
must  make  aUowances;  that  speeches  such  as 
Nasser's  recent  tirade  against  the  United 
States  were  designed  for  home  consumption. 
All  of  this  makes  sense — so  long  as  it  works. 
But  it  no  longer  makes  sense  when,  after 
years  of  such  tactics.  It  becomes  obvious  that 
it  hasn't  worked  In  a  particular  Instance. 

It  is  by  such  efforts  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  now  engaged  In — efforts  to  prevent 
Senate  approval  of  the  House  amendment 
directed  against  Nasser — that  our  State  De- 
partment has  contributed  to  the  widespread 
and  Increasing  dissatisfaction  with  o\ir  for- 
eign aid  programs. 

Foreign  officers  are  too  prone  to  abstract 
and  esoteric  thinking  in  a  world  of  brutal 

reality.     A  little   more    pragmatism    In   the 

Siute  Department  might  contribute  to  order 

in  a  disordered  world.    So  might  a  little  less 


oil. 


The   Soul  of  a  Corporation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  nXJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Thursday.  February  4, 1965 

Mr.  McCLORY.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
unusual  storms  ^rhich  have  plagued  the 


Nation  recently,  my  own  ccmgresslonal 
district — ^the  12th  of  Illinois — ^was  hard 
hit.  In  response  to  emergency  calls.  I 
went  home  and  met  with  local  officials, 
checked  with  utility  supervisors,  and  saw 
firsthand  what  the  people  were  endur- 
ing. I  have  tried  to  describe  what  I  saw, 
heard  and  felt.  However  the  humility 
and  understanding  displs^ed  in  a  full 
page  statement  published  January  29. 
1965,  in  the  Woodstock  Dally  Sentinel 
provide  a  graphic  and  frank  description 
of  the  freakish  and  tragic  events  as  well 
as  the  companies'  actions  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty. 

Signed  by  the  two  corporations  which 
provide  electricity  in  northeastern  Illi- 
nois— Commonwealth  Edison  and  Public 
Service  Co. — ^this  statement  refutes  the 
old  conception  that  a  "corporation  is  a 
body  without  a  soul."  I  hope  that  many 
Members  will  take  time  to  read  this 
thoughtful  thumbnail  skeix;h  of  the  "soid 
of  a  corporation" : 

We'd  T.nrg  To  Gnns  Yotr  All  a  Medal  for  thi 
Patience  of  Job,  the  nNnEBSTAimrNO  of  a 
Saimt,  and  the  Hardiness  of  Damixl 
Boone 

It  was  tough — darn  tough.  Tough  for  you 
and,  we  admit  it,  tough  for  us. 

If  we  live  to  be  a  hundred,  chances  are  we 
will  never  see  another  week,  according  to  the 
weatherman,  like  this  week,  the  week  that 
was.    It  was  a  freak. 

This  storm  did  not  roar  In.  It  came  In  on 
cat  feet.  No  wind.  Just  a  quiet,  relentless 
drizzle  that  froze  as  it  hit.  The  ice  farmed 
quietly  for  many  hours  and  then  began  Its 
devastating  work  with  rlfle-Uke  reports  late 
Saturday  night  and  early  Sunday  mraulng. 
Branches  fell,  trees  crashed  and  power 
lines  went  down.  Everyone  called  us  but  few 
got  through.  An  estimated  100,000  phone 
calls  reached  our  service  centers  In  the  first 
72  hours  of  the  storm.  We  were  swamped. 
Many  faUed  to  reach  us. 

This  meant  frustration.  People  wanted 
straight  answers.  "We  know  things  are  bad — 
but  Just  tell  us  when  we  wlU  be  back  In 
service.    Then  we  wlU  know  what  to  do." 

We  cotildnt  say.  Lines  were  snai^ing 
faster  than  we  could  fix  them. 

In  some  homes  lights  would  pop  on  and 
everyone  would  sigh  with  relief,  and  then 
they  would  blink  off  again — ^and  stay  off. 
Yes  It  was  frustrating. 

There  were  mistakes.  There  were  bound 
to  be.  After  you  have  sat  for  a  couple  of 
days  In  a  38*  house,  some  of  these  mistakes 
seem  mighty  stupid.  We  could  have  been 
better  organized,  but  this  was  a  situation  for 
which  It  was  hard  to  rehearse. 

Powerllne  work  Is  always  dangerous.  Un- 
der storm  conditions  even  highly  trained, 
experienced  experts  are  risking  their  lives. 
You  cant  send  Just  anyone  up  a  pole  to 
splice  a  high -tension  line.  It  Is  also  possible 
to  be  killed  on  the  ground. 

The  equipment  for  the  men  and  on  the 
trucks  is  highly  specialized  too.  We  l>egged, 
txjrrowed,  and  darn  near  stole  anything  that 
would  help  us. 

We  gathered  together  the  largest  line- 
repair  force  ever  assembled  In  the  Midwest, 
top  linemen — the  pros  who  can  work  with 
12.000  volts  and  more  on  50-foot  f>oles  and 
talk  about  it  afterward.  The  men  came 
from  Pennsylvania,  Colorado,  and  all  the 
nearby  States. 

These  foreigners,  arriving  by  plane  and 
truck — trucks  equipped  with  different  radio 
frequencies  than  we  use  here — worked  tire- 
lessly \inder  hazardous  conditions.  There 
were  a  few  slipups.  Some  got  out  of  touch, 
some  got  lost,  but  none  lost  courage  and  none 
would  admit  to  fatigue. 

One  housewife  opened  her  door  to  be 
greeted  by  "Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado. 


ma'am."    "CMi."  she  said,  "Is  that  why  It  took 
you  so  long  to  get  here?" 

During  the  first  72  hours  these  crews  re- 
stored over  260,000  customers.  Almost  all  of 
you  are  back,  but  we  will  be  cleaning  up  and 
rebuilding  for  months  ahead. 

We  want  to  thank  the  news  media  for  the 
finest  coverage  we've  ever  seen.  For  ooany 
of  our  customers  this  was  their  only  way  of 
knowing  alxtut  our  progress. 

We  received  tremendous  cooperation  from 
city  governments,  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments, school  systems,  clvU  defense  units. 
Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army.  miUtary  in- 
stallations. 

Since  we  cant  award  each  and  every  one 
of  you  a  medal  for  your  unswerving  patience 
beyond  the  caU  of  duty,  we  at  least  want 
to  take  the  time  to  thank  you  all. 

It's  great  to  be  back. 

Commonwealth    Edison    and 
Public  Service  Co. 


The  Honorable  James  QuDen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4. 1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
some  30  of  our  colleagues  rose  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see's First  Congressional  District,  JnmY 
Qtjillen. 

It  was  shown  that  his  72  percent  of  the 
popular  vote  was  tops  among  Republi- 
cans last  November.  In  addition, 
jruirr  has  made  an  outstanding  voting 
record  for  his  2  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

An  editorial  appeared  in  the  Pebruary 
2  edition  of  the  Chatttmooga,  Tenn., 
News  Free-Press  pointing  out  Congress- 
man QuiLLEK's  constructive  p>erf  ormance 
in  Washington.  Under  imanimous  con- 
sent I  place  this  article  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record: 

Good  Votino  Rbcobs — Both  Wats 
A  Tennessee  Congressman,  Representative 
James  H.  Qitillen,  of  the  First  District,  has 
won  the  distinction  of  poUlng  the  largest  ^ 
percentage  of  populso*  vote  among  aU  the  Re- 
pubUcans  elected  to  Congress  In  November, 
and  OOP  leaders  plan  to  honor  him  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  tomorrow  for  this  achieve- 
ment. Representative  Qthllkn,  wlio  lives  in 
Klngsport,  polled  72  percent  of  the  popular 
vote  in  his  congressional  district  to  lead  the 
ticket  for  his  party  In  all  the  races  for 
Congress  throughout  the  Nation. 

While  this  accomplishment  In  Itself  Is 
Impressive,  Tennesseans  should  be  even  more 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  Representative 
Qxtillen  has  shown  by  his  voting  record  In 
Congress  that  he  deserved  his  landslide  vic- 
tory. During  his  previous  term  in  the  House, 
he  cast  his  vote  on  the  conservative  side  of 
the  ledger  a  cum\ilatlve  total  of  97  percent 
of  the  time,  according  to  ratings  of  Ameri- 
cans for  Constitutional  Action,  and  voted  100 
percent  conservative  on  the  ACA  Index  dur- 
ing the  final  session  of  that  last  Congress. 
Getting  the  votes  at  the  polls  Is  important 
to  the  candidate  and  to  his  party.  How  the 
candidate  casts  his  own  votes  once  be  gets  to 
Congress  Is  Important  to  the  people  he  repre- 
sents. Tennesseans  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  Representative  Quillen. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS        ^ 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PEMNSTI.VAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  19, 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  of  January  25,  1965: 

CHxniCHiLL — 1874-1965 

The  world  will  never  be  quite  the  same 
again.  The  death  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
leaves  a  void  that  Is  filled  only  rarely.  He 
was  a  very  great  man,  a  very  lovable  man, 
a  very  human  man  whose  sense  of  humor 
was  on  a  par  with  his  sense  of  greatness. 

In  the  darkest*days  of  World  War  II,  Sir 
Winston's  sense  of  wit  never  diminished.  His 
statesmanship  was  enhanced  by  his  ability 
to  laugh,  even  at  himself,  and  to  demolish 
his  enemies  with  ridicule. 

He  was  a  man  who  worked  and  played  and 
lived  In  the  grand  style — in  great  days  of 
modem  history.  As  one  of  his  wartime  as- 
sociates said,  with  pride,  even  his  mistakes 
were  great  ones. 

Western  civilization  owes  its  survival  to 
him  more  than  to  any  other  man.  By  sheer 
wlllp>ower,  plus  an  indomitable  determina- 
tion to  wring  "Corporal  Schicklgruber"  Hit- 
ler's neck,  he  rallied  the  world  from  near  de- 
feat to  go  on  to  victory  with  his  unforgettable 
words:  "I  have  nothing  to  offer  but  blood, 
toll,  tears,  and  sweat." 

It  is  difficult  not  to  be  sentimental  about 
"good  ole  Winnie"  as  his  fellow  countrymen 
caUed  him.  But  ChurchlU  was  a  sentimen- 
talist— In  the  grand  manner,  too. 

He  never  was  more  emotional  than  when 
he  first  addressed  a  Joint  session  of  the 
American  Congress — less  than  3  weeks  after 
Pearl  Harbor.  Tears  came  to  his  eyes  as  he 
wished  that  his  American-born  mother  could 
have  seen  him  that  day.  But  in  a  flash  the 
chuckle  was  back  when  he  thanked  Congess 
in  his  best  Victorian  manner  for  inviting 
him  to  address  it: 

"I  cannot  help  reflecting  tha.t  U  my  father 
had  been  American  and  my  mother  British, 
Instead  of  the  other  way  round,  I  might  have 
got  here  (In  Congress)  on  my  own." 

Churchill  was  an  Englishman's  English- 
man. But  he  belonged  to  the  free  world — 
as  a  statesman,  world  strategist,  historian, 
orator,  raconteur,  gourmet,  animal  lover, 
grammarian,  amateur  painter — even  brick- 
layer. He  was  an  ardent  dabbler  in  every- 
thing of  Interest  in  life.  Of  all  descriptive 
words  that  might  be  placed  beside  his  name, 
he  preferred  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  Vic- 
torian— a  relic  of  the  heroic  days  when  the 
British  realm  spread  around  the  world  and 
the  widowed  Queen  wore  the  Imperial  Crown. 

True  to  his  heritage,  he  never  reconciled 
lilmself  to  the  dismantling  of  the  Empire. 
Long  after  it  was  certain  the  tide  was  run- 
ning out,  he  stoutly  proclaimed  he  had  not 
become  the  King's  first  minister  to  preside 
over  the  liquidation  of  the  empire.  He  didn't; 
he  was  out  of  ofBce  when  India  and  Burma 
gained    Independence. 

And  at  the  age  of  88,  when  he  was  made 
an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he 
showed  that  he  had  not  given  up  his  lifelong 
flght  to  preserve  Britain  as  a  great  and  noble 
power.  Thanking  President  Kennedy  for  the 
latest  of  many  honors,  Churchill  wrote  as 
the  former  prime  minister  of  a  "great  sov- 
ereign state,"  and  added: 

"I  say  'great  sovereign  state'  with  design 
and  emphasis,  for  I  reject  the  view  that  Bri- 
tain and  the  Commonwealth  should  now  be 


relegated  to  &  .tame  and  minor  role  In  the 
world.  •  •  •  Let  no  man  underrate  our 
energies,  our  potentialities  and  otu-  abiding 
power  for  good." 

Churchill's  literary  contributions  alone 
would  have  served  to  perpetuate  his  name. 
His  monumental  historlee  of  both  World 
Wars  and  of  the  English-speaking  peoples 
are  an  eloquent  record  of  his  country  and 
his  times. 

Biit  he  rose  to  unmatched  oratorical 
heights  In  the  speeches  he  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  war  when  about  all  he 
had  to  fight;  with  were  words.  Mr.  Kennedy 
recognized'  this  in  signing  the  honorary 
citizenship  proclamation  with  this  appro- 
priate metaphor : 

"In  the  dark  days  and  darker  nights  when 
Britain  stood  alone — and  most  men,  save 
Englishmen,  despaired  of  England's  life — he 
mobilized  the  English  language  and  sent  it 
into  battle.  The  Incandescent  quality  of  his 
words  illuminated  the  courage  of  his  coxin- 
trymen." 

For  ages  to  come,  free  men  will  turn  to 
Churchill's  wartime  speeches  for  inspiration 
to  carry  on  the  struggle  against  tyranny. 

It  was  in  England's  darkest  hotir  after 
IXmkirk — one  Churchill  turned  into  her 
finest  hovu' — that  this  roly-poly  man  with  a 
cherubic  face,  a  cigar  and  a  V-sign,  and  little 
more  than  cricket  bats  for  weapons,  defiantly 
told  Hitler: 

"We  shall  defend  our  island,  whatever  the 
cost  may  be;  we  shall  flght  on  the  beaches, 
we  shall  fight  on  the  landing  grounds,  we 
shall  flght  in  the  fields  and  on  the  streets,  we 
shall  flght  in  the  hills — we  shall  never  sur- 
render." 

He  wasn't  bluffing.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
personal  courage — dauntlaBs  and  fearless — 
at  his  best  when  the  odds  against  him  were 
greatest.  He  never  hesitated  to  stand  alone 
for  what  he  considered  right. 

Even  in  old  age,  he  never  flinched.  Asked 
In  1949  on  his  75th  birthday  if  he  had  any 
fear  of  death,  he  replied:  "I  am  ready  to 
meet  my  Maker.  Whether  my  Maker  is  pre- 
pared for  the  great  ordeal  of  meeting  me  is 
another  matter." 


February  ^ 

his     outstanding 


Hon.  James  H.  Quillen,  of  Tennessee 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OF  IflNKKSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1965 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  recognition  of  the  elec- 
tion achievement  of  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  the  First  District  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  Congressman  James 
H.  (Jimmy)   Qthllen. 

Achieving  a  majority  of  votes,  as  we 
Republicans  have  comie  to  find  out,  is  a 
difficult  and  trying  task.  Nonetheless, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  per- 
severed. He  has  in  fact  succeeded  in 
achieving  a  tremendous  vote  plurality  in 
1964  which  no  other  Republican  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  has  equalled.  We  must 
attribute  Congressman  Quillen's  amaz- 
ing election  success  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
constituents,  to  the  diligence  of  his  cam- 
paign, and  to  the  quality  of  his  service. 
It  vould  be  well  for  many  of  us  to 
thoroughly  examine  Congressman  Quil- 
len's  techniques  in  the  hope  of  gleaning 


some     insight     Into 
achievement. 

I  hall  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
and  I  look  forward  to  his  improving  his 
performance  in  1966 — if  possible. 


The  Greatest  Growth  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4. 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  February  1,  1965, 
contained  two  articles  which  are  worthy 
of  consideration  by  every  Congressman. 
One  is  on  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
and  the  other  on  the  REA.  The  edi- 
torials follow: 

The   Greatest   Growth    Center 

It  has  long  been  clear  that  the  Govern- 
ment's approach  to  redevelopment  of  de- 
pressed areas  has  itself  been  in  need  of  some 
redevelopment.  But  It  Is  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  changes  under  consideration  will 
eliminate  the  program's  more  depressing 
aspects. 

One  mildly  heartening  development,  noted 
in  last  week's  Presidential  Economic  Report, 
is  an  indication  of  a  certain  disillusionment 
with  the  notion  that  Just  about  any  area  can 
be  revived  If  you  inject  enough  Federal  dol- 
lars into  it.  Up  to  now  that  old  pork-bnrrel 
theory  has  seemed  to  underlie  most  of  Wa  h- 
ington's  redevelopment  efforts. 

In  the  short  run,  of  covirse.  the  Idea  muy 
often  appear  to  work  out.  But  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion have  abundantly  shown  that  merely 
feeding  in  Federal  cash  cannot  restore  health 
to  an  area  lacking  the  manpower,  material, 
and  natural  resources  on  which  a  genuine 
revival  might  be  buUt. 

Prom  now  on,  promises  a  Federal  plani.er. 
quoted  by  Mr.  Janssen  in  this  newspaper  re- 
cently, the  Government  will  not  be  looking 
merely  for  the  neediest  cases  but  for  those 
that  show  the  most  potential  for  growth. 
That  certainly  sounds  more  sensible,  and  yet 
It  provides  no  guarantee  that  aid  will  not 
continue  to  be  based  more  on  politics  than 
on  economics. 

The  politicking,  in  fact,  may  be  expanded. 
Instead  of  concentrating  on  counties  aiid 
similar  smaller  areas,  the  Government  now 
proposes  to  make  over  whole  regions,  much 
as  it  is  trying  to  uplift  the  11-State  Appala- 
chia  region  in  the  East.  So  sweeping  are  the 
plans  that,  as  some  officials  see  it,  a  program 
for  upper  New  England  might  even  move 
across  the  border  to  encompass  Canada's 
Maritime  Provinces. 

Washington  officials  insist  It's  not  their  in- 
tent to  remodel  these  huge  regions  on  tlieir 
own.  They  will  rely  largely  on  plans  drav.n 
up  by  State  officials  within  the  region?— 
though  they  add  that  the  States  must  sub- 
mit rational  plans.  It's  too  early  to  tell 
whether  the  States  definition  of  rational  will 
always  conform  with  Washington's. 

Some  questions  of  definition  could  arise 
when  it  comes  to  designating  the  growth 
centers  which  are  to  get  the  bulk  of  Federal 
aid.  Practically  every  community  considers 
itself  a  growth  center,  and  local  pride  isn't 
likely  to  be  diminished  by  the  prospect  that 
such  a  designation  will  bring  a  Federal  re- 
ward. If  the  community  Is  Important  politi- 
cally to  the  party  in  power  in  the  State,  i.s  it 
probable  that  the  State's  officials  will  cho.ise 
to  pass  it  by? 
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^^at  is  much  more  likely  Is  already  indi- 
cated by  the  outlcxA  in  Appalachla.  Though 
Federal  officials  expect  to  wind  up  with  only 
about  50  growth  centers  in  the  area's  35& 
counties,  they're  talking  of  labeling  a  lot  of 
the  left-out  localities  secondary  centers  and 
scheduling  them  for  somewhat  smaller  Fed- 
eral help.  ^^       , 

political  pressures,  therefore,  are  sure  to 
call  for  vastly  expanded  amounts  of  Federal 
assistance.  Meanwhile,  there  Is  no  assurance 
that  the  regional  approach  will  be  able  to 
surmount  the  practical  problems  faced  by 
the  ABA  or  even  to  avoid  all  of  its  blunders. 

To  take  one  problem,  the  ARA  lias  found 
that  manpower  and  materials  often  must  be 
imported  from  prosperous  areas  for  projects 
m  distressed  communities,  which  certainly 
limits  the  local  benefits  of  such  activities. 
The  ARA  furthermore  has  sometimes  helped 
set  up  companies  to  compete  with  existing 
firms  which  already  were  having  trouble 
finding  enoiigh  business  to  stay  afloat.  In 
short,  the  new  approach  may  possess  all  of 
the  practical  and  political  pitfalls  of  the  old. 

Since  a  dynximic  economy  will  always  en- 
compass areas  that  are  declining  and  others 
that  are  on  the  rise,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
fev  of  those  having  strong  potential  for 
growth  will  long  be  overlooked  by  private 
business— or  lack  help  from  State  and  local 
goveriunents.  Many  States  and  localities 
are,  In  fact,  far  along  on  such  self-help,  and 
they  might  do  even  more  if  Washington  had 
not  preempted  so  many  of  their  tax  sources. 

Nonetheless,  the  admlnlsrtratlon  appar- 
ently is  convinced  that  no  growth  center  can 
properly  grow  without  a  lot  of  heavy-handed 
help  from  the  Government.  It's  Just  that 
sort  of  thinking  that  has  made  Washington 
the  greatest  growth  center  of  them  aU. 

The  New  Rttral  Powee  Plat 

For  the  past  year  or  so  the  Nation's  rural 
electric  cooperatives  have  been  running  Into 
Increasing  criticism  from  Congress.  With 
electricity  now  available  to  practically  ail 
rural  areas,  some  lawmakers  find  it  strange 
that  the  Government  insists  on  subsidizing 
the  co-ops'  rapid  growth  as  a  supplier  of 
power  to  cities  and  Industry. 

At  times  the  criticism  has  been  so  sharp 
that  you  would  think  It  might  lead  the  co-ope 
and  their  Washington  overseer,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  at  least  to  go 
slower  for  a  while.  But  they  evidently  op- 
erate on  the  idea  that  the  best  defense  is 
a  stronger  offense. 

The  first  target  of  a  stepped-up  offensive, 
launched  at  the  rural  co-ops'  convention  last 
week  in  Miami  Beach,  is  the  Nation's  stock- 
holder-owned electric  power  Industry.  A 
group  of  106  of  the  private  power  companies, 
declare  the  co-ops,  overcharged  their  cxis- 
tomers  by  $3.4  bUlion  In  the  7  years  ended 
in  1962. 

To  arrive  at  this  figure,  the  co-ops  first  de- 
cide what  would  be  a  fair  profit  for  the  pri- 
vate companies.  Though  such  a  Judgment 
is  hardly  likely  to  be  imblased,  the  co-ops 
obvionsly  like  it  better  than  the  decision  of 
the  various  State  public  service  commissions, 
which  rigidly  supervise  the  private  com- 
panies' rates. 

If  there  have  been  overcharges,  the  cxae 
would  seem  to  be  Improved  State  regula- 
tion. It's  hard  to  see  how  It  will  help  much, 
as  the  co-ops  appear  to  think  It  will,  to  use 
their  operations  as  a  yardstick  for  measuring 
proper  private  utility  rates. 

In  addition  to  being  tax  free,  the  rural 
co-ops  get  Government  loans  at  2  pwrcent, 
a  rate  far  lower  than  those  available  to  pri- 
vate companies  and,  for  that  matter,  much 
lower  than  the  cost  of  the  money  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  this  situation,  It's  pretty  silly  to 
try  to  compare  co-op  rates  with  those  of  the 
ta.\pa\-ing  private  firms. 

The  comparison  won't  get  any  l)etter  if 
the  yardstick  is  merely  enlarged,  and  yet 
that's   about   the   only   change   ■the    co-ops 


suggest.  REA  Administrator  N(»inan  Cliq;^ 
impllee  tbat  the  Government,  far  from  being 
overly  generous  with  the  co-ops,  has  actually 
been  rather  niggardly.  In  the  next  16  years, 
he  says,  the  co-ope  will  need  Tastly  expanded 
amounts  of  capital  if  they  are  to  oontintie 
to  grow. 

So  the  second  target  of  this  new  rural 
power  play  is,  not  surprisingly,  the  taxpayer. 
He  can  only  hope  that  enough  Congressmen 
now  win  see  where  the  line  is  heading.  And 
pull  the  pl'ug. 


Joteph  G.  Rayniak 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxjNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4, 1965 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  I^seaker,  as  the 
year  1964  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the 
Nation  lost  to  eternity  a  citizen  who  con- 
tributed much  to  the  welfare  of  our  Na- 
tion and  the  world. 

I  am  referring  to  the  late  Joseph  G. 
Raynlak.  former  president .  and  vice 
chairman  of  Outboard  Marine  Corp.,  the 
man  who,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
helped  make  the  outboard  motor  avail- 
able to  Americans  and  others  throughout 
the  world. 

A  fitting  biography  and  tribute  to  Jo- 
seph G.  Rayniak  is  contained  in  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Waukegan 
News-Sun  on  December  19,  1964. 

As  a  mark  of  respect  so  richly  de- 
served, I  am  asking  that  portions  of  that 
article  be  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

With  this  reprint  there  is  also  ten- 
dered the  expression  of  sorrow  which 
touched  all  with  whom  he  cfune  in  con- 
tact. Also,  I  extend  to  his  son,  Joseph 
L.  Rayniak;  his  daughter.  Miss  Mary 
Jane  Rayniak;  and  other  members  of  the 
family,  sentiments  of  deepest  sympathy. 
The  article  reads,  in  part: 

Joseph  O.  Rayniak,  the  man  who  made  the 
name  of  Johnson  Motors  as  well  known  as 
Ford  or  Chevrolet,  died  unexpectedly  yes- 
terday. 

Bom  January  19,  1891,  in  what  is  now 
Czechoslovakia,  he  and  tds  family  moved  to 
this  country  and  settled  in  Pittsburgh  in 
1889.  The  only  son  in  his  family,  be  was 
forced  to  leave  school  at  an  early  age.  He 
worked  in  the  coal  mines  and  later  in  a 
glass  factory. 

Prom  there,  he  went  to  Detroit  where  the 
new  auto  indiistry  was  creating  a  world  capi- 
tal of  machinists.  Discovering  that  ele- 
mentary arithmetic  was  not  sufficient  for 
mechanical  engineering,  he  spent  the  next 
few  years  combining  work  with  night  school. 

He  met  Miss  Edith  Harris  in  Detroit  and 
on  November  20,  1914,  they  were  married. 
Their  first  chUd,  Mary  Jane,  was  bom  in 
Detroit. 

He  liad  liecome  an  apprentice  toolmaker, 
but  his  mechanical  flair  and  extra  schooling 
broadened  and  advanced  his  career  where  he 
became  superintendent  of  the  1,300  men  in 
the  Packard  Motor  Co.  toolroom  at  the  age 
of  26. 

Tills  was  in  1917  and  with  World  War  I 
underway,  Mr.  Rayniak  and  his  family  moved 
to  Elizabeth,  N.J.  He  Joined  the  Dusenberg 
Motor  Corp.  to  tool  up  and  buUd  the  Bugatti 
engines  for  the  French  Government. 


In  1919,  Joseph  L.  Rayniak  was  born  and 
a  year  later  the  family  was  in  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  where  Mr.  Rasmiak  was  made  factory 
manager  of  the  JcAinson  Motor  Wheti  Co.,  a 
motorbike  firm. 

Nearly  caught  in  the  depression  a  year 
later,  the  firm  reorganized  as  the  Johnson 
Motor  Co.  and  began  producing  35-pound 
motors  wiiich  clamped  onto  rowboats. 

RecognlzlBg  the  need  for  a  Ughtweight 
motor,  Rayniak  found  aluminum  the  answer 
and  replaced  sand  castings  with  diecastings. 
He  worked  13  to  15  hoxirs  a  day  to  scrutinize 
ail  production  methods. 

In  1927,  Jolmson  Motors  moved  to 
Waukegan  and  gave  him  the  (fiance  to  re- 
vamp production  completely.  Diu-ing  World 
War  H  when  95  percent  of  aU  production 
went  Into  Government  contracts,  Joimson 
Motors  became  the  first  to  die-cast  cases  for 
lilgh-altitude  oxygen  regulators  for  fliers. 

During  tills  time,  Mr.  Rayniak  was  one  at 
24  American  industrialists  picked  by  the 
Government  to  explore  German  production 
methods  as  key  plants  began  falling  behind 
American  lines. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Rayniak  as  genwal 
manager  systonatlzed  JoiinsMi's  reconver- 
sion so  it  was  one  of  few  manufacturers  in 
tlie  Nation  that  laid  off  no  workMs  during 
retooling. 

In  1957,  the  Joiinaon  Motors  plant  housed 
the  world's  largest  \init-frame  diecasting 
machine  ever  built.  The  idea  for  the 
machine  had  first  struck  Mr.  Rajrnlak  during 
World  War  II. 

That  same  year,  he  was  named  Light  Metals 
Man  of  the  Year  by  Modem  Metals  magazine. 

The  Outboard  Marine  Corp.'s  board  of 
directors  named  him  president  in  1963  and 
In  1959  he  was  named  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  and  manufacturing  research  director. 

Outl>oard  Marine  Corp.  was  created  during 
the  stock  market  crash  when  Johnson  liotan 
and  Outboard  Motors  Corp.  merged.  Out- 
board Motors  Corp.  had  been  created  in  1938 
by  a  merger  of  Elto,  Evlnrude,  and  Ijockwood 
Motor  companies  when  Johnson  began  to 
lead  the  Industry  after  Mr.  Rayniak  had 
made  improvements  on  an  alternate  firing 
engine. 

While  a  taU  man  in  Industry,  J.  G.  Rayniak 
was  equaUy  tall  in  civic  stature. 

In  1955,  Mr.  Rayniak,  News-Sun  publisher 
P.  Ward  Just  and  Elwyn  P.  Wightman  were 
appointed  to  the  newly  created  Waukegan 
Port  Authority.  Later  the  same  year,  he  was 
named  a  dlrect(»'  of  the  Citizens  National 
Bank  and  one  of  18  directors  of  the  Illinois 
Manufact\irers  Association. 

He  also  helped  raise  funds  for  an  addition 
to  Victory  Memorial  Hospital,  served  on  the 
board  of  the  Waukegan  Water  Works  and 
was  president  of  the  Lake  County  Boy  Scout 
Council  In  the  1930's. 

He  retired  from  Outboard  Marine  Corp.  in 
1961  after  41  years  with  the  company. 

His  wife,  Edith,  was  stricken  In  their  home 
December  26  last  year  and  died  In  Victory 
Memorial  Hospital. 


Cardinal  Shehan  of  Baltimore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or   MAXTUiNI) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4, 1965 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  and  pleasure  that  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  in  tribute  to  Cardinal  She- 
han,  of  Baltimore.    The  editorial,  pre- 
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sented  by  Herbert  B.  Cahan,  vice  presi- 
dent, WJZ-TV  13.  on  January  26.  1965. 
follows: 

Baltlmoreans  of  all  faltbs  will  rejoice  In 
the  elevation  of  ArchbUhop  Lawrence  J.  She- 
han  to  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  was  In  Baltimore  that  the  Cath- 
olic Church  was  formally  established  In  this 
country.  It  was  In  Baltimore  In  1886  that 
Archbishop  James  Gibbons,  a  native  son. 
became  America's  second  and  most  celebrated 
cardinal,  serving  his  city  for  44  years.  Ap- 
propriately, the  second  Baltimorean  to  be- 
come cardinal  Is  also  the  first  Baltimore- 
bom  archbishop  since  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

But  the  honor  to  Archbishop  Shehan  has 
more  than  Just  ceremonial  significance,  even 
to  non-Cathollc8.  As  the  leader  of  the 
Baltimore  archdiocese,  he  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  two  great  movements.  He  has 
exerted  a  powerful  moral  influence  toward 
the  elimination  of  racial  barriers  In  and  be- 
yond the  community.  He  has  furthered  the 
ecumenical  movement  set  In  motion  by  the 
late  Pope  XXin. 

In  this  second  role  Archbishop  Shehan  Is 
a  particularly  fitting  leader  for  Baltimore. 
Traditionally,  the  ecumenical  spirit  has  al- 
wajrs  been  strong  In  this  city.  The  same 
spirit  Is  generously  evident  within  the  per- 
sonality and  Intellect  of  the  newest  Ameri- 
can prince  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Lawrence  Cardinal  Shehan,  of  Baltimore. 


Oversea  Teachers'  Plight 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Jantiary  14.  1965 

Mr.  PEUjY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
been  interested  in  the  economic  status 
of  our  oversea  teachers. 

PubUc  Law  86-91 — 1959 — provides  that 
oversea  teachers'  salaries  are  to  be  in 
line  with  the  scale  of  teachers'  salaries 
here  in  the  United  States.  While  teach- 
ers' salaries  in  the  United  States  have 
risen  an  average  of  15  percent  since  1960, 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  not  pro- 
vided any  salary  schedule  increase  for 
oversea  teachers.  According  to  the  law 
enacted  in  1959  there  was  to  be  a  review 
each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  this  Congress  to 
rectify  the  injustice  of  the  past  by  eas- 
ing the  economic  plight  of  teachers  in 
oversea  military  schools  by  bringing 
their  salary  schedules  up  to  a  level  com- 
parable to  teachers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  area. 

In  the  February  1965  issue  of  the 
American  Teacher  magazine  there  ap- 
pears an  article  pointing  up  the  plight 
faced  by  these  oversea  teachers  and  un- 
der unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  this 
very  timely  article: 
Oversea  Ttpists  Paid  More  Than  Teachers 

Washington,  D.C— An  American  teacher 
in  a  military  dependents  school  overseas  must 
have  a  college  degree,  a  teaching  certificate, 
and  2  years  of  classroom  experience  in  the 
United  States.  The  starUng  salary  Is  $4,535 
a  year. 

A  clerk-typist,  hired  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  work  In  the  same  school,  needs  only 


a  high  school  diploma  but  starts  at  $4,600  a 
year. 

The  fringe  benefits  for  each  are  exactly  the 
same. 

And  this,  said  Gael  Pierce,  a  teacher  in  a 
dependents  school  In  Itladrld,  Spain,  and 
president  of  the  Madrid  Chapter,  Overseas 
Federation  of  Teachers,  Local  1470  is  just 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  oversea  teachers 
"have  reached  the  breaWng  point  of  frus- 
tration." 

Pierce  flew  to  Washington  to  present  the 
teacher  complaints  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. He  is  also  president  of  the  Over- 
seas Federation  of  Teachers  Council. 

Salaries  are  an  important  item,  he  told 
a  news  conference,  but  not  so  important  as 
the  declining  quality  of  education  in  the  de- 
pendents schools. 

"The  children  of  American  servicemen 
overseas  are  being  cheated."  he  said.  "They 
are  getting  a  cutrate,  bargain-basement  edu- 
cation, because  of  the  misguided  parsimony 
of  Congress  and  the  Defense  Department." 

Pierce  cited  these  examples:  "We  are  us- 
ing a  science  textbook  which  was  printed  in 
1948  and  which  says  the  highest  altitude 
ever  achieved  by  a  manmade  object  is  the 
250  miles  of  the  WAC  Corporal  rocket. 

"There  are  no  kindergartens,  no  school 
nurses.  Guidance  and  counseling  services 
have  been  cut  back  and  »o  have  the  special 
teachers  of  reading  and  music,  and  special 
education  programs  for  the  handicapped. 

Pierce  said  Congress  has  set  a  per  pupil  lim- 
itation of  $285  In  the  oversea  schools,  com- 
pared to  the  U.S.  average  of  $432. 

A  law  enacted  by  Congress  In  1959  took 
the  teachers  out  of  clvU  gervice  and  pegged 
their  salaries  to  those  paid  in  large  cities  in 
the  United  States.  The  teachers'  representa- 
tives said  the  average  annual  salary  In  the 
large  U.S.  cities  is  $6,600,  compared  with  an 
average  annual  oversea  salary  of  $4,720. 

The  Defense  Department  has  said  Congress 
has  not  provided  enough  money  to  pay  the 
higher  salaries.  The  teachers  contend  the 
Defense  Department  has  never  asked  Congress 
for  the  money.  1 


Salute  to  a  Great  General 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SAMUEL  I.  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4, 1965 
Mr.  DEVTNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased 
to  include  an  editorial  in  tribute  to  Gen. 
Curtis  E.  LeMay,  that  appeared  in  the 
Columbus,  Ohio  Dispatch,  February  2, 
1965.  As  my  colleague's  know,  this  great 
American  is  a  native  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  all  of  us  are  mighty  proud  of  his 
great  military  record  as  well  as  his  ded- 
ication to  American  principles.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Salute  to  a  Cheat   General 

Today  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  the  Columbus 
boy  who  made  good  in  military  aviation.  Is 
back  in  the  ranks  of  the  civilians.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  welcome  this  tough,  vital,  still 
productive  man  to  his  new  life  after  a  fabu- 
lous career  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

No  one  can  say  what  contribution  he  still 
may  make  to  the  Nation,  but  we  feel  with 
reassuring  certainty  that  his  life  outside  the 
military  area  will  be  no  less  rewarding  to  the 
well-being  of  the  United  States. 

Curtis  LeMay  has  held  a  general's  rank  In 
the  Air  Force  since  1©43.    Command  and  de- 


cision are  a  great  part  of  his  makeup.  There 
is  room  at  the  top  of  the  civilian  ranks  for 
such  a  man  of  command  and  decision. 

True  to  the  finest  tradltlcxi  of  the  military, 
General  LeMay  Is  very  economical  with  hia 
words.  His  brief  interview  on  the  eve  of  his 
retirement  gave  few  clues  to  his  future  plans 
It  is  noteworthy  that  he  did  not  close  the 
door  on  the  possibility  of  a  new  career  in 
politics. 

MUitary  careers  translated  to  political  uq. 
dertaking  have  not  always  been  salutary 
changes  of  endeavor,  but  the  prospects  of 
success  for  a  man  such  as  General  LeMay 
appear  to  be  better  than  the  average  as 
gleaned  from  history. 

We  wish  Curtis  LeMay  well  In  whatever 
he  chooses  to  do  with  his  fresh  civilian  life. 
And  we  know  that  whatever  he  will  do  will 
be  to  the  proflt  of  all  of  us. 


Kellogg,  Idaho,  Jaycees  Announce  Char- 
lotte Eastman  Essay  Contest  Winner 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

OP   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1965 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  essay 
written  by  Charlotte  Eastman,  a  student 
at  Pinehurst  School  located  in  Shoshone 
County,  which  won  a  recent  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Kellogg,  Idaho,  Jaycees,  and 
which  was  printed  in  the  January  28, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Kellogg  Evening  News: 
What  My  Country  Means  to  Me 
(By  Charlotte  Eastman) 

"One  nation  under  God,  Indivisible  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  That  is  what  my 
country  means  to  me.  It  is  one  Nation.  e\  en 
though  only  a  few  hundred  years  ago  we  were 
only  9  colonies.  We  worshipped  under  God 
and  through  Him.  we  had  the  courage  to  be- 
come an  independent  country.  We  took  .ill 
the  responsibUities  that  go  with  self-govern- 
ment and  that  has  helped  us  to  make  us  the 
country  we  are  today. 

We  are  an  Indivisible  country  during  both 
war  and  peace.  We  have  learned  that  when 
there  Is  peace,  we  must  be  united  and  wQrk 
together  for  the  whole  economy  of  the  United 
States.  In  war,  we  cannot  be  divided  or  we 
would  be  destroyed.  "A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand." 

In  America,  we  have  liberty,  and  justice 
for  all.  These  are  definitely  necessary  for 
peace  and  happiness.  All  men  must  li;ive 
freedom  and  rights  within  the  law.  Tiiey 
should  have  certain  personal  rights  too. 
Among  these  are  "life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness."  All  these  things  help  to 
make  our  country  the  best  one  in  the  world. 

My  country,  America,  is  an  unusml 
country.  It  was  settled  by  people  wanting 
freedom  from  unjust  and  tyrannical  rtile. 
And  still  today,  people  come  to  the  United 
States  to  escape  oppression. 

In  America,  we  can  always  be  sure  of  hav- 
ing a  voice  In  our  government.  We  have 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  represent 
us  and  state  our  problems  to  the  ler.ciers 
of  our  country.  If  It  is  within  their  power, 
these  leaders  try  to  correct  the  problems. 

Some  countries  don't  have  enough  food 
or  Federal  money.  But  In  America,  we  waste 
enough  food  to  feed  another  country.  We 
can  always  be  sure  of  at  least  two  meals  a 
day    and    many   people    In    other    countries 
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never  know  when  they're  going  to  have  their 
next  meal.  Most  of  the  time,  we  have 
enough  Federal  money  but  when  we  don't, 
tbe  Government  makes  taxes.  Thia  some- 
times hurts  the  people  and  Isn't  always  re- 
ceived gracefully,  even  though  the  people 
Icnow  they  have  to  support  the  Government. 
Tiiese  things,  worshipping  God,  having 
{reedom,  liberty,  and  Justice  for  all,  helping 
our  country,  other  countries,  helping  our- 
selves, and  others,  are  all  parts  of  being 
.American.  America  has  given  so  much  and 
we  should  all  be  grateful  for  living  In  this 
wonderful  country.  We  should  strive  every 
day  to  be  loyal  and  devoted  to  the  country 
we  love,  America.  It  is  the  land  of  free 
men  and  the  home  of  brave  men.  It  is  a 
country  for  true  patriots  who  live  and  die 
trying  to  make  the  United  States  a  better 
place  for  all.  That  is  why  you  should  "ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you;  ask 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 


Another  CCC  Dnmpiii;  Binge? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  IIINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4, 1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  order 
that  Members  of  Congress  may  be  ad- 
vised of  the  attitude  of  farm  organiza- 
tions toward  the  practice  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  regarding 
grain  sales,  I  submit  for  the  Record  a 
portion  of  the  GTA  Daily  Radio  Round- 
up for  February  1. 1965. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  Members  of  this  House  the  fact  when 
feed  grains  legislation  was  considered, 
many  of  us  expressed  concern  about  the 
authority  granted  the  CCC  in  selling 
feed  grains,  pointing  out  that  low  prices 
could  break  the  competitive  market. 
This  GTA  statement  endorses  the  wisdom 
of  our  early  conclusion. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  in  this  ses- 
sion consider  legislation  to  correct  this 
devastating  practice  which  has  driven 
farm  parity  to  a  depression-time  level. 

The  material  follows: 

GTA  Daily  Roundttp 

Here  is  a  bit  of  information  that  we  haven't 
seen  in  print  but  that  is  being  generally 
talked  about.  It  is  that  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Is  planning  to  go  on  a  dumping 
binge  and  get  rid  of  wheat  and  com  by  the 
liuudreds  of  millions  of  bushels.  The  reason 
Is  not  the  amount  of  grain  that  CCC  has  title 
to  but  the  shortage  of  money  in  CCC's  till. 
It  needs  cash  and  will  sell  willy-nilly  to  get  it. 

CCC's  selling  price,  you  know,  is  105  per- 
cent of  locin  plxis  some  token  charges.  You 
can  bet  your  bins  that  the  market  price  will 
be  affected  by  huge  CCC  sales  at  only  105 
percent. 

The  entire  farm  and  grain  Industries  are 
urging  USDA  to  raise  that  CCC  selling  price 
to  115  or  120  percent  of  loan  plus  actual  car- 
rjlng  and  interest  charges.  Then  CCC 
wouldn't  sell  much,  but  it  is  not  overloaded 
with  grain  anjrway.  And  the  markets  would 
have  some  price  leeway.  That  would  give 
farmers  a  chance  to  seU  their  grain  throtigh 
regtilar  channels  Instead  of  being  forced  to 
turn  so  much  over  to  the  Government. 

The  Government  would  save  gobs  of 
money,  and  that  would  help  tiu-n  off  the 
Budget  Bureau's  loudspeaker.  Farmers  would 
benefit  by  getting  a  better  price  for  their 


grain.  Kven  noncompliers  would  benefit  a 
Uttle,  but  after  aU,  they  are  fanners  too,  and 
the  entire  rural  community  sorely  needs  mors 
Income. 


A  PractiaJ  ImperatiTe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CAJLTFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4, 1965 

Mr.  MHiLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  had  the  privilege  of  partici- 
pating in  seminars  conducted  by  the 
State  Department's  Foreign  Service  In- 
stitute of  the  Office  of  International 
Scientific  Affairs. 

These  are  activities  that  are  directed 
toward  educating  our  Foreign  Service 
officers  and  other  Government  officials 
concerned  with  international  relations 
in  the  nature  and  scope  of  this  Nation's 
power  in  science  and  technology  and  as 
they  relate  to  our  foreign  affairs.  This 
is  a  very  enlightened  porgram  which  will 
be  of  tremendous  importance  In  the  years 
to  come  In  understanding  the  major  role 
our  science  and  technol(^7  play  in  our 
relations  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Insti- 
tute, a  paper  was  delivered  by  Dr.  James 
R.  Klllian,  Jr.,  now  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  formerly  the 
Scientific  Advisor  to  President  Eisen- 
hower. This,  to  me,  was  one  of  the  most 
penetrating  analyses  and  expositions  of 
how  matters  of  science  and  technology 
have  been  integrated  Into  our  foreign 
policy  In  the  past  and  how  they  should 
continue  to  be  used  to  advance  our  in- 
terests and  the  cause  of  peace  in  every 
comer  of  the  globe. 

Everyone  who  reads  this  presentation 
cannot  faU  to  be  impressed  by  Dr.  Kil- 
lian's  lucid  and  well  organized  presenta- 
tion of  this  very  complex  subject.  I 
strongly  urge  every  member,  who  must 
deal  almost  on  a  daily  basis  with  some 
aspect  of  science  and  techncdogy,  to  read 
Dr.  Killian's  paper,  which  follows: 

A   PaACnCAL.  iMF^iATIVE 

(ByJ.  R.Killlan,Jr.) 
I 

Since  this  is  the  first  time  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute  has  offered  a  course  on 
science  and  technology  as  a  vector  of  foreign 
poUcy,  I  feel,  In  presenting  my  remarks,  the 
sense  of  privilege  that  attends  participation 
in  significant  first  occasions.  I  congratulate 
the  Department  and  the  Institute  for  In- 
aguratlng  this  new  course.  It  is  forward- 
looking  recognition  tliat  our  foreign  policy 
wlU  be  well  served  by  an  Integration  not  only 
of  political,  military  and  economic  com- 
ponents but  of  scientific  technological  com- 
ponents as  weU.  Sven  though  the  poUcies 
and  actions  of  the  Department  of  State  must 
always  be  shaped  principally  by  political 
considerations,  its  mission  to  defend  and 
advance  our  national  interest  will  Increas- 
ingly require  the  discerning  inclusion  of 
these  other  elements. 

This  integration,  then,  of  science  and 
technology  Into  foreign  policy  is  not  Just  an 
abstract,  academic  concept  but  a  practical 
imperative.  It  Is  needed  now.  Let  me  U- 
lustrate. 


Tbe  United  States  has  been  engaged  since 
1954  In  an  admirable,  beneficial,  and  wide- 
ly acclaimed  atoms  for  peace  i»ogram.  Has 
this  effort  had  the  sustained  benefit  of 
searching  scientific  examination  both  to  make 
it  most  effective  for  peace  and  to  reduce 
the  possibUlty  that  It  unwittingly  may  aid 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons?  We 
face  stUl  unexplolted  opportunities  for  lead- 
ership in  making  nuclear  power  xnatt  widely 
available  but  can  we  do  it  in  a  way  that 
does  not  aid  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons? 

This  Is  not  a  rhetorical  question;  it  drives 
directly  at  the  problem  of  how  we  deal  policy 
niatters  of  this  kind,  involving  subtle  tech- 
nical considerations. 

The  example  7.  cite  points  up  the  import- 
ance of  the  Department's  having  its  own 
resources  for  making  independent  technical 
Judgments.  Just  as  our  Presidents  have 
found  it  wise  not  to  be  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  several  departments  and  agencies 
of  Government  for  technical  guidance  and 
have  therefore  called  upon  an  independent 
committee  for  objective  scientific  advice,  the 
State  Deimrtment  can  beneflciaUy  have  at 
Its  disposal  uncommitted  competence  for  its 
guidance.  I  would  say  the  same  thing  about 
the  other  Government  departments  when 
they  must  deal  with  crucial  policy  questions 
on  which  there  may  be  disagreements  and 
special   interests   within   Oovemment. 

There  are  other  compelling  reasons  for 
the  State  Department  to  foUow  its  present 
purpose  In  equipping  its  personnel  for  deal- 
ing with  the  impact  of  science  and  tech- 
nology on  foreign  affairs.  All  of  vlb — whether 
we  be  In  the  scientific,  academic  or  govern- 
ment communities  in  this  country  and 
abroad — are  still  in  tiie  kindergarten  stage 
in  really  understanding  how  to  use  science 
and  technology  in  foreign  affairs.  We  need 
State's  leadership  to  get  us  out  of  this 
elementary  phase,  and  to  move  toward  a  ma- 
ture International  science  policy. 

And  then  there  is  the  diplomatic  oppor- 
tunity to  grasp  a  powerful  new  lever  to  ad- 
vance our  national  interest  in  the  world 
Eurena.  The  United  States  has  exceptional 
technical  resoiirces  that  are  luiderstood  all 
over  the  world,  both  by  advanced  peoples 
and  by  less-advanced  peoples.  This  scien- 
tific and  teclinological  strength  is  among  the 
most  conspicuous,  most  admired,  and  most 
persuasive  features  on  the  American  land- 
scape— more  so,  to  other  peoples,  than  even 
our  cherished  democratic  system  which  has 
made  our  flourishing  technology  possible. 
In  this  striking  fact,  in  this  worldwide  ap- 
preciation of  the  quality  of  our  science  and 
technology  and  the  education  which  sup- 
ports it,  Ues  a  unique  diplomatic  opportu- 
nity, if  we  can  but  cultivate  the  complicated 
skills  and  understanding  required  to  exploit 
it.  and  create  the  condition  where  this  skill 
and  understanding  can  be  made  really  at 
home  in  agencies  concerned  with  affairs 
abroad.  The  power  of  our  science  and  tech- 
nology to  serve  national  goals  at  home  and 
abroad  also  presents  to  the  Department  of 
State  a  compeUlng  reason  to  pursue  policies 
designed  to  maintain  and  augment  this 
quality. 

Not  the  least  of  the  wasrs  this  strength 
serves  our  Nation  abroad  is  through  the 
meaning  and  impact  of  our  achievement  in 
basic  science,  as  distinct  from  technology. 
This  purely  intellectiial  stature,  this  dem- 
onstration of  American  devotion  to  creativ- 
ity and  to  disinterested  search  for  truth, 
confounds  those  who  see  us  as  materialis- 
tic and  utterly  practical.  This  flowering  of 
American  pure  science  appeals  Widely  and 
deeply  to  the  best  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
all  men;  it  is  in  the  deepest  sense  a  mani- 
festation of  a  great  society.  In  myriad  ways 
ovir  foreign  policy  shovild  and  does  support 
this  high  achievement  and  interpret  it,  with 
advantage  to  tbe  Nation,  to  friends,  and  foes. 

These  opportunities,  assets,  and  urgencies 
lecul  me  to  attach  great  importance  to  this 
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course  and  to  similar  programs  now  devel- 
oping in  our  universitlea.  I  am  glad  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Herman  Pollack  ot  the  plans  now 
derelc^ing  In  tba  Department's  Office  of  In- 
ternational Scientific  AlTalrs  for  a  number  of 
special  briefing  projects  on  space,  desalina- 
tion, and  so  on.  for  senior  foreign  officers. 
I  am  told  also  tbat  tbe  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace  is  projecting  a  course 
to  be  given  at  Oak  Ridge  this  si»-ing  de- 
signed to  give  those  with  no  scientific  back- 
ground enough  understanding  of  the  nu- 
clear field  so  that  they  may  at  least  have 
some  insights  into  the  significance  of  nuclear 
developments  when  they  encounter  them. 
All  of  these  efforts  are  very  much  on  the 
beam.  They  also  recognize  that  the  ethos 
of  our  foreign  policy  should  not  be  flawed 
by  intellectual  parochialism,  that  our  policy 
and  outlook  need  not  fall  into  the  crack  be- 
tween the  two  cultures. 

Believing  strongly  as  I  do  in  the  impor- 
tance of  science  and  techncriogy  promoting 
international  collaboration,  I  must  also  say 
to  you  that  I  am  allergic  to  those  well-mean- 
ing citizens,  not  in  government,  who  over- 
romanticize  science  and  technology  as  of- 
fering a  Joyrlde  to  the  millennium  and  as  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  all  ills.  To  his  embar- 
rassment the  engineer-scientist  engaged  in 
technical  aid,  for  example,  has  sometimes 
been  viewed  by  these  uncritical  enthusiasts 
as  a  sort  of  Mary  Popplns,  fiying  around 
bringing  order  out  of  chaos  by  snapping  his 
fingers,  or  as  the  TV  witch  who  masters  the 
omeriness  of  hiunan  nature  by  twitching  her 
nose.  As  foreign  service  officers,  you  know 
that  nleither  nature  nor  humans  are  so  oblig- 
ing, particularly  in  the  foreign  field. 

The  actual  potential  for  the  discriminat- 
ing use  of  science  and  technology  In  support 
of  foreign  policy  is  too  great  and  too  vital 
to  our  national  leadership  In  the  world  arena 
to  have  it  demeaned  by  exaggeration,  over- 
simplification, and  amateurism.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  In  our  foreign  aid  program. 
Our  technical  aid,  for  example,  benefits  from 
careful  preparatory  study  and  research.  It  is 
encouraging  to  see  a  research  program  for 
this  piu-poee  in  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

At  this  point  let  me  put  on  my  academic 
cap  and  govm  and  venture  a  gratuitous  sug- 
gestion that  more  candidates  for  foreign 
service  should  be  sought  who  have  had  a  baiSlc 
education  in  science  or  engineering.  They 
should  be  expected  to  meet  the  same  tests 
or  be  Intellectually  as  talented  as  all  other 
candidates,  but  they  should  also  be  made  to 
feel  they  and  their  specialized  Insights  would 
be  welcomed  In  the  I>epartment.  I  under- 
stand that  the  last  study  of  the  preservlce 
education  of  foreign  service  officers  showed 
less  than  150  who  had  majored  In  the  sci- 
ences, engineering,  or  mathematics.  What- 
ever the  reason  for  it,  this  number  is  dis- 
appointingly szimll  in  the  past  several  years, 
I  am  told,  only  about  4  percent  of  the  Intake 
of  Junior  foreign  service  officers  majored  in 
one  of  these  fields.  The  question  might  be 
asked  whether  the  current  foreign  service 
examination  is  broad  enough  in  concept  so 
that  those  who  have  majored  in  science  and 
engineering  are  on  an  equal  footing  with 
other  majors  in  taking  it.  The  studies  which 
the  State  Department  Is  making  of  these 
matters  is  another  example  of  its  awareness 
of  the  roll  of  science  in  its  affairs. 

I  recognize  that  only  limited  opportimities 
exist  In  the  foreign  service  for  the  profes- 
sional practice  of  science  and  engineering, 
but  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  the 
State  Department  Is  now  seeking  a  more 
diversified  mix  of  talents,  and  that  it  rec- 
ognizes the  need  for  some  increase  in  the 
smaU  fraction  of  men  who  are  generallsta  in 
action,  but  who  have  an  education  in  science 
or  efigineerlng,  to  work  alongside  the  gen- 
eralists  whose  majors  were  in  the  humani- 
ties or  the  social  sciences.  That  so  few  grad- 
uates in  science  and  engineering  now  enter 
the  public  service  reflects  in  part  the  press- 
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Ing  need  for  their  servicee  as  specialists,  but 
it  also  results  from  inaclequate  orientation 
in  our  colleges  and  an  aasumption  which  is 
too  widespread  in  government  that  those 
with  a  major  in  science  or  engineering  are 
ill-prepared  to  serve  as  generalists.  More 
and  more  the  engineer  is  receiving  an  educa- 
tion which  equips  him  to  fill  that  broadest 
concept  of  engineering  as  a  profession  which 
couples  science  with  society,  which  deals 
with  men  and  organizations  as  well  as  things. 
Some  seasoning  of  the  foreign  service  with 
men  of  this  cut  can  be  useful  as  we  seek  to 
use  science  and  technology  to  support  our 
diplomacy  and  to  give  our  diplomats  more 
levers  to  help  them  control  events  in  an  age 
of  science.  Their  presence  In  the  foreign 
service  together  with  programs  such  as  the 
course  starting  today  wUl  greatly  aid  the  in- 
tegration of  science  and  tachnolc^y  with  for- 
eign affairs. 

n 
The    relationship    of    science    to    foreign 
policy  has  Interested  me  continuously  ever 
since  I  became  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
viser and  Chairman  of  his  newly  constituted 
Science  Advisory  Committer,  in  1957,  at  the 
height  of  our  post-Sputnik  panic.    That  new 
Committee,  located  In  the  White  House,  was 
confronted  from  the  start  with  a  basketful 
of  problems  relating  to  the  International  role 
of  science  and  technology.     It  assisted  the 
State  Department  to  reestablUh  the  science 
attach^  system  that  had  been  discarded  vm- 
der  budget  pressiu-e.    One  of  the  first  stand- 
ing Panels  of  the  Committee  to  be  appointed 
was  the  Panel  on  Science  »nd  Technology  in 
Foreign  Affairs.    Dr.  Detlev  Bronk,  the  Chair- 
man of  this  Panel,  and  I,  were  called  upon 
immediately  to  participate  in  the  preparation 
of  position  papers  for  the  NATO  Heads  of 
Qovenunent    meeting    in     December     1957. 
Acting  upon  recommendations  made  by  the 
"three  wise  men"  » the  United  States  stressed 
at  that  meeting  the  Importance  of  harness- 
ing science  for  the  benefit  of  the  free  world, 
and  supported  the  appointment  of  a  science 
adviser  to  the  Secretary   General  of  NATO 
and  the  creation  of  a  science  advisory  com- 
mittee  to  be  devoted  to  the  strengthening 
of  Western  science.     I  had  the  privilege  of 
accompanying  the  President  to  that  meeting 
and    of    seeing   these    proposals    approved — 
actions  which  subsequently  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  renewal  at  European  scien- 
tific   strength.      This    was    but    one    of    the 
ways  in  which  U.S.  foreign  policy  at  that 
time  was  seeking  to  stress  science  in  foreign 
affairs,  and  Sputnik  had  jlven  the  subject 
a    dramatically    enhanced    Importance.       It 
might    be   said    that   in   World    War   II   we 
learned  to  mobilize  scientists  for  war  and 
that  In  the  period  following  Sputnik  we  be- 
gan to  learn  how  to  mobilize  scientific  ad- 
vice for  Government  policymaking. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Committee  addressed  Itself  to 
arms  limitation  studies  and  specifically  to 
new  technology  bearing  upon  the  detection 
of   nuclear    tests.      In    the   United    Nations 
mounting  fears  of  fallout  from  nuclear  tests 
led  to  a  growing  debate  about  testing  pro- 
grams.     Against    this    background,    a    sug- 
gestion  of   mine  to   the   National   Security 
Council,  based  on  scientific  discussions  In 
the  PSAC,  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  re- 
examination of  the  technology  of  detection 
and  inspection  as  a  way  of  safeguarding  a 
possible  nuclear  test  ban  prompted  lively  in- 
terest.   It  in  fact  led  the  NSC  to  approve  the 
appointment  of  an  ad  hoc  interdepartmental 
committee  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  de- 
tection  and   monitoring  syBtems.     The  en- 
couraging report  of  this  committee  to  the 
NSC  led  to  the  proposal  for  an  international 
conference  of  experts  which  the  Soviets  ac- 
cepted.   Thus  began  the  long  series  of  nego- 
tiations, marked  by  many  setbacks  and  frus- 
trations, both  technical  and  diplomatic,  but 
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which  nevertheless  finally  brought  us  to  one 
landmark  agreement  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
in  the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference of  Experts  was  undertaken  without 
the  thorough  preparatory  study  that  the  par- 
ticipants strongly  felt  was  needed.  So  too 
was  the  conference  on  surprise  attack.  And 
even  though  subsequent  findings  on  detec- 
tions of  tests  made  some  of  the  conclusions 
obsolete,  nevertheless  the  conference  inched 
negotiations  ahead.  Perhaps  we  may  never 
find  It  possible  to  prepare  adequately  for 
handling  the  technical  aspects  of  Interna- 
tional negotiations — as  lll\istrated  further  by 
some  of  our  telecommunications  conferences 
in  the  past — but  we  should  have  more  tech- 
nical resources  to  help  us  prepare. 

As  a  third  example  of  the  use  of  scientific 
advice,  I  point  to  the  major  role  taken  by 
the    Secretary    General's    Science    Advisory 
Committee   In  initiating  and   planning   the 
United  Nations  1963  Conference  on  the  Ap- 
plication of  Sciences  and  Technology  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Less  Developed  Areas — a  his- 
toric step  in  providing  a  world  forum  on  the 
applications  of  science  to  human  betterment. 
I  recall  these  past  events  by  way  of  point- 
ing up  how  scientists,  acting  as  advisers  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  serve  our 
policymakers  In  the  field  jof  foreign  affairs  on 
matters  of  great  moment.    The  development 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  foreign  policy 
problems  associated  with  them,  the  spread- 
ing awareness   that  the  bread,  health,  and 
safety  of  nations,  and  Indeed  their  survival, 
depend   upon  a  highly  creative  technology, 
and  finally  the  appearance  of  technological 
spectaculars,   such   as   space   vehicles,   hnve 
together  amplified  recognition  that  science 
and  technology  suffuse  the  foreign  as  vrell 
as  the  domestic  policy  of  nations.     At  the 
same  time,  it  has  now  been  amply  recognized 
that  some  of  the  substance  of  science  and 
technology  in  arcane  to  the  generallst  policy- 
maker, and  that  In  consequence  he  must  de- 
pend on  expert  advisers  who  can  make  the 
estoerlc  complexities  meaningful  In  terms  of 
their  useftilness  and  relevance  to  matters  of 
state.    The  result  has  been  that  In  an  ever- 
growing ntunber  of  countries  scientists  or 
engineers    have    become    advisers    to    prime 
ministers,    chairmen,    and    presidents,    and 
country  after  coimtry,  large  and  small,  has 
related    to    Its    policymaking    councils,    ad- 
visory and  coordinating  mechanisms  manned 
by   scientists  and   engineers — governmental 
agencies  that  did  not  even  exist  a  decade  ago. 
These  multiplying  arrangements  for   intro- 
ducing science   into   policy  afford   our  for- 
eign   service   officers,   including   our   science 
attaches,  a  new  reading  on  the  aspirations  of 
nations,     in  the  major  countries  one  finds 
growing    communities    of    people   interested 
in  the  relation  of  science  to  public  policy  .^s 
distinct   from    the   practice   of  science   and 
technology.      As    W.    Murray    Todd    vn-ote 
recently    in    the    "Bulletin    of    the    Atomic 
Scieintists":   "By  now  a  fairly  Indentlfiable 
group  Is  beginning  to  emerge  which  advocates 
the  creation  of  mechanisms  and  theories  of 
science  policy.    This  group  should  be  of  prime 
interest  to  our  science  attach6s  •  •  •  becatise 
U.S.  science  policy  cannot  be  divorced  from 
that  of  other  countries.     Knowledge  of  the 
personall«^ies    Involved    and    their    Influence 
among  scieintists  and  parliamentarians  mav 
be  extremely  useful   in   the   future." ' 

The  growing  use  of  the  expert  is  one  of 
the  striking  developments  in  the  political 
administration  of  modem  States.  The  re- 
peated demonstration  that  knowledge  in- 
deed is  power,  together  with  the  vast  ac- 
cumulation of  specialized  knowledge,  nrc 
among  the  reasons  for  the  new  place  of  the 
specialist-scholar  in  the  political  process. 
As  Harvey  Brooks  has  observed,  "In  most 
of  the  Western  World  the  first  Instinct  of 
statesmanship  is  to  turn  intransigent  prob- 
lems over  to  'experts'  or  to  'study 
groups'  •  •   •  Much  of   thfe  history   of  bo- 
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cial  progress  in  the  20th  century  can  be  de- 
scribed in  terms  of  the  transfer  of  wider 
and  wider  areas  of  public  policy  from  poll- 
tics  to  expertise."  •  Accepting  this  as  tnie, 
for  good  or  ill,  the  fact  stands  clear  that  in 
dealing  with  policies  Infused  with  science 
and  technology  it  becomes  increasingly  im- 
portant for  the  generallst  policymaker  him- 
self to  have  understanding  as  well  as  expert 
advice  so  that  he  himself  identifies  the  tech- 
nical problems  and  brings  to  bear  his  dis- 
criminating Judgment  as  a  generallst  in 
coping  with  them. 

Last  month,  James  Reston,  in  reporting 
on  a  European  trip  he  had  taken,  sununed  up 
the  effect  of  scientific  progress  very  well 
when  he  wrote:  "Everjrwhere  the  politicians 
and  even  the  statesmen  are  merely  scrann- 
bllng  to  deal  with  the  revolutions  In  weap- 
ons, agriculttire.  and  industry  created  by  the 
scientists  and  the  engineers.  The  latter 
have  transformed  man's  capacity  to  give 
life,  to  sustain  and  prolong  life,  and  to  take 
life:  and  the  politicians  no  longer  find  that 
they  can  deal  with  all  the  new  complexities 
and  amblqultles  In  Ideological  terms. 

The  new  science  has  created  a  new  di- 
plomacy. The  New  World  differs  from  the 
old  Continent  on  many  specific  problems,  all 
of  them  serious  and  complex,  but  at  least 
in  the  great  industrial  nations — which  are 
the  only  ones  that  have  the  power  to  start  a 
modem  nuclear  war — ^there  is  a  new  caution 
and  respect  for  the  facts  created  by  the 
scientists  and  the  engineers."  * 
m 

Let  me  now  draw  from  my  grab  bag  a  ran- 
dom assortment  of  obso-vations  about  the 
present  state  of  science  and  technology  and 
about  the  communities  which  deal  with 
these    professions. 

I  resist  playing  a  well-worn  record  con- 
taining a  refrain  that  I  confess  to  have  been 
guilty  of  repetitious  playing  in  the  past.  It 
is  entitled,  "The  Accelerating  Rate  of 
Change."  Indeed,  we  are  in  a  period  of  rapid 
change  and  knowledge  is  growing  exponen- 
tially, and  I  would  not  minimize  the  prob- 
lems created  for  policymakers  by  the  gal- 
loping horses  of  technology,  but  we  have 
come  bromidlcally  to  overstress  the  newness 
and  uniqueness  of  this  condition.  Certainly 
the  periods  when  Kepler,  Galileo,  Newton, 
Darwin,  Watt,  Faraday,  and  Maxwell  were 
making  their  discoveries  were  times  of  pro- 
found intellectual  and  social  change.  And 
yi.iu  must  have  heard  of  the  remark  that 
passed  between  Adam  and  Eve  when  they 
were  being  driven  from  the  Garden  of  Eden: 
You  mxist  recognize,  my  dear,"  said  Adam, 
■  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  transition." 
As  did  our  forebears,  we  today  are  apt  to 
explain  all  oxir  troubles  by  ascribing  them  to 
a  high  velocity  of  change. 

We  also  hear  facile  and  romantic  talk  to- 
day about  world-shaking  technological 
changes  around  the  corner  and  about  these 
leading  Inevitably  to  some  form  of  world 
gnernment  or  one-world  organization.  Now 
It  is  possible  that  these  changes  and  effects 
n.ay  occur,  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  agree 
with  Albert  Wohlstetter.  "There  are,"  he 
has  vTTitten,  "without  doubt  large  changes 
in  technology  impending.  But  how  fast 
Tiiey  will  come  and  just  what  they  will  '^e 
i^  not  really  predictable.  Still  less  are  the 
Widespread  political  and  economic  conse- 
quences of  these  changes. 

"The  changes  coming  are  neither  intrin- 
sically benign  nor  malign.  In  any  case, 
tliey  are  best  not  viewed  In  terms  of  the 
apocalypse  or  the  millennium.  The  apoc- 
alypse might  come,  but  it  need  not.  And 
the  millennium  is  not  about  to."  * 

In  its  political  effects  technology  seems 
r.ctually  to  be  pulling  in  opposite  directions. 
On  the  one  hand,  as  technological  S3rstems, 
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both  civil  and  military,  grow  greater  in 
scale,  they  transcend  all  political  boundariee, 
and  indeed  their  spatial  requirements  in- 
creasingly find  the  globe  Itartf  too  confin- 
ing. As  they  grow  in  scale  and  impact,  tbey 
seem  to  call  Inevitably  for  correspondingly 
larger  political  units,  and,  indeed,  I  think 
this  may  be  the  result  of  large  technological 
systems.  On  the  other  hand,  modem  tech- 
nology, especially  modem  communication 
and  transportation,  seems  to  be  among  the 
factors  encouraging  the  current  fragmenta- 
tion of  the  world  into  a  growing  number  of 
self-determining  political  units,  a  resurg- 
ence of  nationalism,  and  a  new  power  struc- 
ture that  is  more  and  more  multipolar. 
Thus  facile  generalizations  about  the  effects 
of  science  and  technology  on  the  scale  of 
political  organization  cannot  alwajrs  be  ac- 
cepted at  face  value. 

I  turn  next  to  a  iH-oAle  of  today's  scien- 
tific community,  both  national  and  inter- 
na tlonar.' 

Save  when  divided  by  war  or  iron  cur- 
tains, the  scientific  community  tends  al- 
ways to  be  transnational,  because  the  act  of 
creation  leape  over  political  boundaries.  A 
scientist  In  an  underdeveloped  country  may 
make  a  discovery  that  will  be  one  of  the  de- 
cisive factors  in  a  technical  breakthrough 
by  a  great  industrial  research  team  in 
America.  We  see,  consequently,  a  vast  net- 
work of  international  organizations  and 
oommunlcatlons  in  this  transnational  so- 
ciety. There  are  an  astonishing  ntunber  of 
these  organizations,  both  jH'lvate  and  inter- 
governmental, vrtth  our  Government  for- 
mally participating  in  nearly  threescore  of 
them.  The  ntmiber  of  scientific  meetings 
(not  including  those  devoted  to  technology) 
has  been  estimated  at  around  1,500  a  year,  in 
which  about  10,000  scientists  participate. 
Much  of  this  activity  Is  largely  Independent 
of  the  political  relationships  between  gov- 
ernments and  represents  a  powerful  volun- 
tary cultural  fca'ce  binding  national  com- 
munities together.  The  Foreign  Service  plays 
a  great  role  in  facUltating  this  interchange 
and  in  doing  so  it  helps  to  strengthen  our 
own  science  by  bringing  it  Into  close  asso- 
ciation with  creative  work  the  world  over. 

Increasingly  the  work  of  scientists  and  en- 
gineers calls  for  international  programs  and 
working  groups.  International  laboratories 
for  example,  are  increasing  In  number.  With 
CERN  in  Geneva  leading  the  list,  we  see 
new  establishments  such  as  those  related 
to  Euratom  and  exemplified  by  the  Interna- 
tional Laboratory  of  Genetics  and  Biophysics 
In  Italy  and  those  financed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  such  as  the 
International  Theoretical  Physics  Center, 
also  in  Italy.  There  is  the  CENTO  Institute 
of  Nuclear  Science  in  Tehran  and  the  In- 
ternational Computation  Center  In  Rome. 
Multinational  cooperation  is  seen  also  in  the 
programs  sponsored  by  the  vigorously  active 
International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions, 
such  as  the  inunensely  successful  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year  and  the  new  Inter- 
national Years  of  the  Quiet  Sun.  Currently 
in  the  planning  stage  or  in  progress  under 
the  auspices  of  ICSU  are  the  international 
weather  program  being  carried  out  through 
the  World  Meteorological  Organization,  the 
International  Hydrologlcal  Deeade  initiated 
by  UNESCO,  and  a  coordinated  oceanographlc 
study  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  partial  list 
indicates  the  extent  to  which  scientists  and 
engineers  find  It  necessary  to  create  interna- 
tional working  structures  or  communities 
better  to  advance  science  and  technology. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  achieving 
true  international  education,  especially  In 
science  and  engineering.  The  recently  pro- 
posed and  designed  International  Institute 
of  Science  and  Technology  to  be  located  in 
Europe,  which  was  encouraged  by  our  Gov- 
ernment has  so  far  been  stymied,  but  the 
idea  is  too  sound  to  die.  I  hope  we  will 
strive  to  revive  It. 


Let  us  loclk  at  other  characteristics  of  the 
BCienttfic  society.  The  United  States,  Europe. 
the  U.8.Slt.,  and  the  rest  at  the  worM  eaeb 
has  about  one-quarter  of  the  total  world 
population  ot  scientists  and  engineers.  BaOt 
Europe  and  the  XJSBA.  are  increasing  tlMlr 
numbers  faster  than  the  United  Statea.  la 
fact,  the  number  of  scientisto  and  engineers 
Russia  is  adding  each  year  is  twice  the  num- 
ber we  are  adding.*  We  may  thus  expect  an 
increasing  Soviet  capability  to  launch  and 
sustain  large-scale  technological  enterprises, 
including  technical  aid  to  deretopiog  coun- 
tries. We  may  ex];^ct  European  nations — 
along  with  Japan — to  become  more  formida- 
ble competitors  of  ours  in  Industrial  tech- 
nology.  This  is  especially  true  because  a 
smaller  proportion  of  their  scientists  and 
engineers  are  engaged  In  military  work,  thus 
a  larger  proportloo  are  available  for  indus- 
trial innovation. 

One  of  our  binds  in  the  utilization  of 
scientists  and  engineers  In  the  United  States 
is  that  our  supply  is  spread  over  a  great  mili- 
tary program,  a  vast  industrial  establish- 
ment, a  growing  educational  system,  and  our 
commltmente  abroad.  It  is  a  striking  fact 
that  about  3  out  of  every  10  scientists 
and  engineers  in  the  United  States  are  work- 
ing directly  or  indirectly  on  otu'  military  and 
space  programs,  an  allocation  that  In  a  way 
refiects  our  International  commltmeoto.  To 
maintain  oiu-  world  position  may  well  re- 
quire us  to  educate  more  sclentlsta  and  engi- 
neers both  fw  maintaining  the  creatlTlty 
of  our  industrial  research  and  devrtopment 
and  for  deploying  more  of  our  technological 
talent  to  aid  in  the  economic  development  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 

Even  though  our  scientific  and  engineering 
community  Is  spread  thin,  it  is  nevertheless 
large  and  very  busy.  Altogether  we  have 
about  1.7  million  professional  sclentlsta  and 
engineers.  In  addition  to  their  work  in  pro- 
duction, public  works,  management,  and 
teaching,  they  are  manning  the  largest  re- 
search and  development  program  the  world 
has  ever  known.  In  dollars  expended  an- 
nually, it  amounta  to  about  3  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product.  Of  this  total 
the  Federal  Government  funds  about  60  per- 
cent which  In  1964  amounted  to  $15  billion. 
Thus  it  is  now  expending  more  far  research 
and  development  than  the  total  Federal 
budget  prior  to  World  Wm  EC.  As  Don  Price 
has  said,  "the  plain  fact  is  that  science  has 
become  the  major  establishment  in  the 
American  political  ssrstem:  the  only  set  of 
institutions  for  which  tax  funds  are  appro- 
priated almost  on  faith,  and  \inder  con- 
cordate  which  protect  the  autonomy.  If  not 
the  cloistered  calm,  of  the  laboratory.  The 
intellectual  problems  Involved  in  this  new 
status  are  likely  to  trouble  sclentlsta  almost 
as  much  as  the  fears  of  the  apocalyptic  uses 
to  which  their  discoveries  may  be  put  by  the 
politicians."  • 

One  of  these  intellectual  problems  was 
noted  in  a  recent  report  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  Committee  on  Utiliza- 
tion of  Scientific  and  Engineering  Manpower 
when  it  stressed  that  the  massive  influence  of 
the  Federal  Government  on  the  deployment 
and  utilization  of  sclentlsta  and  engineers 
imposes  on  it  an  entirely  new  order  of  re- 
sponsibility to  prevent  malutillzation,  and  to 
assess  in  advance  the  effecta  of  ita  decisions 
to  undertake  or  discontinue  large  projecta. 
When  the  Government  is  considering  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  large 
international  projects,  tbis  recommendation 
should  be  keptl  in  mind. 

Despite  problems  of  scale  and  of  man- 
power shortages,  American  science  and  tech- 
nology, as  I  have  already  stressed,  are  today 
in  a  position  of*^ world  leadership,  although 
we  could  lose  this  leadership  if  we  become  be- 
mused by  admiration  of  our  own  superiority 
or  if  Government  policies  failed  to  continue 
to  be  as  wise  as  they  are  now.  Actually,  we 
may  be  only  at  the  beginning  of  unexampled 
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scientific  and  engineering  achievement. 
With  the  future  so  promising  this  Is  not  the 
time — as  some  pec^e  occasionally  suggest — 
to  relax  our  ecientiflc  tOoTt  or  for  timid  talk 
r.bout  having  recushed  some  kind  of  celling 
or  plateau  in  o\a  upsurge  of  scientific  and 
technological  strength. 

But  I  reonphaslze  the  Increasingly  able 
competition  frcxn  abroad.  On  the  E^uropean 
continent  industrial  research  is  recapturing 
much  of  its  prewar  vigor,  and  we  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  impressive  advances  in  the  So- 
\-iet  Union.  Japan  Is  no  longer  Just  copying 
Western  technology.  It  has  become  highly 
Innovative  and  imaginative,  as  American  in- 
dustry Lb  discovering  in  the  marketplace. 
We  need  to  take  constant  readings  on  these 
changing  technological  tides  and  to  have 
abroad  the  men  who  have  the  technical 
sensitivity  to  appraise  and  report  them. 

Population  growth  and  the  ever-Increasing 
energy  and  raw  material  needs  of  modem  so- 
cieties impose  requirements  on  foreign  policy 
that  Involve  new  relationships  between 
technology  and  politics.  So  too  does  the 
growing  scale  of  technological  systems  as 
demonstrated  in  communications,  power  net- 
works, the  land  environment  of  space  S3rs- 
tems,  and  transportation.  On  the  North 
American  Continent  alone  we  see  emerging 
spectacularly  bold  engineering  concepts  such 
as  the  NAWAPA  project  to  store  water  at 
high  elevations,  mainly  in  Canada,  after  col- 
lection in  Alaska  and  Canada,  and  to  dis- 
tribute it  throughout  the  southern  provinces 
of  Canada,  in  the  United  States,  and  into 
Northern  Mexico.  We  hear  associated  with 
this  engineering  proposal  ways  to  reverse  the 
dropping  water  level  in  some  of  the  Great 
Lakes  with  international  boimdaries. 

Similarly  there  Is  the  proposed  Hamilton 
Falls  hydroelectric  project  to  generate  eco- 
nomically useful  power  not  only  for  Canada 
but  for  parts  of  New  England  and  for  New 
York  City. 

Overseas,  there  Is  the  great  Indus  Biver 
development,  including  a  program  devised  by 
American  scientists  and  engineers,  by  invita- 
tion of  the  Paklstanlan  Government,  to  halt 
the  loss  of  productive  land  in  West  Pakistan 
through  waterlogging  and  salinity.  A  recent 
report  points  out  that  every  5  minutes  in 
this  area  an  acre  of  land  is  being  lost  by  wa- 
terlogging while  there  are  10  more  mouths 
to  be  fed.* 

The  opportunities  among  nations  for  re- 
gional cooperation  in  river  valley  develop- 
ment are  being  widely  recognized.  One 
where  political  problems  are  acute,  to  say 
the  least,  but  where  much  might  be  accom- 
plished is  the  United  Nations  Lower  Mekong 
Basin  scheme  In  southeast  Asia.  There  are 
bold  ideas  for  tapping  artesian  basins — in 
north  Africa  and  Arabia,  for  example.  I 
am  not  commenting  on  the  technical  or  po- 
litical feasibility  of  these  projects.  I  cite 
them  as  examples  of  what  Is  to  come  or 
might  be  done. 

Everywhere  there  is  the  xirgent  need  for 
energy  and  water.  Thence,  the  great  and 
growing  efforts  to  find  economical  methods 
for  desalination  of  water,  with  some  schemes 
involving  huge  nuclear  reactors  to  provide 
energy.  There  are  political  problems  galore, 
as  well  as  technical  ones,  associated  with 
such  projects  when  they  are  international. 
The  atmospheric  sciences  and  the  collec- 
tion of  weather  data  by  their  very  nature 
require  global  undertakings,  as  do  other 
scientific  and  technical  activities,  such  as 
oceanography,  control  of  disease,  and  tele- 
communications, especially  satellite  com- 
munications. 

In  dealing  with  these  trends  and  needs — 
regional,  global  and  superterrestrial — o\ir 
Government  and  its  foreign  officers  will  need 
sophisticated,  tough-minded,  technical  ad- 
vice on  the  feasibility  of  jwojecta,  on  the  al- 
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ternatives  which  shooild  be  considered,  on 
the  contribution  we  can  make  to  them,  on 
their  Impact  on  our  own  manpower  and 
economic  resoxirces,  sind  on  their  timing  and 
need.  With  this  kind  of  Judgment  avail- 
able, however,  such  Iswge-scale  programs  of 
development  and  technology  can  multiply 
the  helpful  political  choices  available  to  us 
and  afford  us  new  opportunities  to  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  the  human  ccwnmunity. 

The  ^)ectacular  growth  of  computers  and 
data  processing,  a  technological  revolution 
that  is  really  Just  beginning,  leads  one  inevi- 
tably to  ponder  new  forms  ol  machine-aided 
cognition  and  the  great  systems  of  Informa- 
tion storage,  dissemination,  and  retrieval  that 
lie  ahead.  It  Is  not  fantastic  to  oontempU  te 
that  interconnected  systems  will  enable  the 
management  of  great  organizations  to  have 
immediate  information  on  and  be  responsive 
to  the  status  and  progress  of  all  parts  of  the 
organization,  even  where  widely  dispersed. 

In  a  recent  address  as  president  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  the  Bight  Honorable  Lord  Brain 
made  the  following  comment  on  the  failure 
of  leadership  to  anticipate  the  current  popu- 
lation growth  and  Its  dangers:  "Our  greatest 
need  today,  then,  is  to  acquire  the  power  of 
looking  ahead,  forecasting,  and  preparing 
for  the  consequences  of  the  accelerating  de- 
velopments in  science  and  technology.  Many 
years  ago,  H.  G.  Wells  pointed  out  the  need 
for  what  he  called  a  'world  brain'  to  correlate 
information  and  extrapolate  on  the  world 
scale,  and  I  hope  that  one  day  we  shall 
achieve  something  like  that. 

"To  my  mind,  the  important  division  be- 
tween people  is  not  between  the  classical 
and  scientific  outlook  on  Itfe,  but  between 
those  who  see  the  world  •  •  •  which  science 
is  creating  •  •  •  and  those  who  see  it  in 
terms  of  the  static  environment,  and  frozen 
emotional  attitudes  of  the  past." » 

The  great  scale  of  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing projects  may  occasionally  cause  large- 
scale,  unexpectedly  harmful  effects,  or  fears 
of  such  effects.  Pollution  of  the  atmosphere, 
harbors,  and  streams,  the  waterlogging  in 
West  Pakistan  (iinexpectedly  caused  by  sus- 
tained Irrigation),  manmade  changes  in  the 
outer  environment  of  the  eaith  are  examples. 
Because  these  effects  can  break  across  all 
boundaries,  they  require  sophisticated  atten- 
tion by  foreign  service  ofBcers  along  with 
foresight  and  caution  by  scientists  under- 
taking such  projects. 

So  far  I  have  dwelt  mainly  on  the  supra- 
national effects  of  technology,  but  we  should 
not  forget  the  scientific  work  which  con- 
tinues to  influence  man's  cultural  outlook. 
This  is  a  period  of  new  advances  in  astron- 
omy as  well  as  nuclear  physics,  in  the  life 
sciences,  especially  genetics,  as  well  as  in 
medicine,  in  mathematical  linguistics  and 
psychology,  as  well  as  in  archeology.  This 
great  age  for  science  finds  nations  willing  to 
invest  many  millions  of  dollars  In  great 
radio  and  optical  telescopes  to  explore  aspects 
of  the  universe  unimaginably  far  away  and 
long  ago,  and  in  huge  particle  accelerators  to 
probe  the  inconceivably  small  particles  and 
brief  events  of  the  atomic  nucleus.  These 
large  Investments  and  activities  are  far  re- 
moved from  any  Immediate  practical  applica- 
tion and  yet  man's  insatiable  desire  to  know 
and  his  deep  need  for  wonder  lead  us  on. 
Inevitably  they  also  lead,  these  matters  of 
the  mind  and  spirit,  to  a  reinforcement  of 
the  conviction  that  knowltdge  and  wonder 
are  a  common  bond  among  all  peoples  and 
that  they  can  with  benefit  ultimately  pool 
their  efforts  to  pursue  them  and  to  create 
the  great  laboratories,  instruments,  and  in- 
stitutions that  are  increasingly  needed  and 
are  sometimes  beyond  the  capacity  of  any 
one  nation.  To  understtmd  and  be  en- 
riched by  an  awareness  of  these  potentials 
of  the  creative  mind  and  of  multinational 
efforts  are  plainly  worthy  and  high-priority 
missions  for  all  professional  estates,  but  they 


would  seem  uniquely  to  be  the  mission  ot 
those  who  practice  the  new  diplomacy,  even 
by  the  most  severe  standards  of  national 
self-interest  and  hardheaded  strategy. 
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plement to  vol.  203,  No.  4948.  Aug.  29.  1964, 
p.  943. 

Cardinal  Shehan  of  Baltimore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  14,  1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
American  among  27  new  cardinals  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  appointed  by 
Pope  Paul  VI  on  January  25  was  Arch- 
bishop Lawrence  Joseph  Shehan  of  Balti- 
more. Regarded  by  his  colleagues  as 
"priestly,  scholarly,  the  essence  of  cour- 
tesy and  tact,"  he  has  served  as  the 
spiritual  leader  of  Maryland's  430,000 
Catholics  In  the  Baltimore  archdiocese 
since  December  1961  where  he  has  worked 
continuously  and  conscientiously  to  pro- 
mote Christian  unity  and  combat  racial 
prejudice. 

The  second  cardinal  ever  appointed 
from  Baltimore,  Archbishop  Shehan  will 
join  five  other  Americans  in  the  College 
of  Cardinals  when  he  receives  his  red 
cardinal  hat  in  Rome  on  February  22. 

Following  the  announcement  of  his 
selection  for  elevation  to  cardinal,  WJZ- 
TV  of  Baltimore  broadcast  the  foUov,  ing 
editorial  tribute  which  I  include  here 
in  the  Record: 

Cardinal  Shehan  of  Baltimckie 

Baltimoreans  of  all  faiths  will  rejoice  in 
the  elevation  of  Archbishop  Lawrence  J.  She- 
han to  cardinal  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Ohxirch.  It  was  in  Baltimore  that  the  Cat:;- 
olic  ch\irch  was  formally  established  In  tliis 
country.  It  was  In  Baltimore  In  1886  iliat 
Archbishop  James  Gibbons,  a  native  son.  be- 
came America's  second  and  most  oelebraied 
cardinal,  serving  his  city  for  44  years.  Ap- 
propriately, the  second  Baltimorean  to  be- 
come a  cardinal  is  also  the  first  Baltimore - 
bom  archbishop  since  Cardinal  Gibbons. 
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But  the  honor  to  Archbishop  Shehan  has 
mure  than  just  ceremonial  significance,  even 
to  non-Catholics.  As  the  leader  of  the  Balti- 
more Archdiocese,  he  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  two  great  movements.  He  has  ex- 
erted a  powerful  moral  influence  toward  the 
elimination  of  racial  barriers  in  and  beyond 
the  community.  He  has  furthered  the  ecu- 
menical movement  set  in  motion  by  the  late 
Pope  XXIII. 

In  this  second  role  Archbishop  Shehan  is 
a  jjartlcularly  fitting  leader  for  Baltimore. 
Traditionally,  the  ecumenical  spirit  has  al- 
ways been  strong  in  this  city.  The  same  spirit 
is  generously  evident  within  the  personality 
and  intellect  of  the  newest  American  prince 
ol  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  Lawrence 
Cardinal  Shehan,  of  Baltimore. 


Postmaster  General  Gronouski  Addresses 
Oklahoma  Press  Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4. 1965 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  Postmaster 
General  John  A.  Gronouski  visited  Okla- 
homa last  week  for  an  address  before  the 
annual  midwinter  convention  of  the 
State  press  association  at  Oklahoma 
City. 

His  remarks  on  the  operation  of  the 
Post  OfiBce  Department  and  its  future 
are  significant  and  constructive,  and  I 
lierewith  enter  the  text  of  his  speech: 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  with  you  today.  I 
tulce  great  pleasure  in  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  this  distinguished  group  of  news- 
paper editors  and  publishers.  And  I  am 
honored  that  your  Invitation  should  have 
come  through  two  men  I  have  long  admired : 
Senator  Mike  Monrontet  and  Congressman 
Carl  Albeoit. 

My  respect  for  Senator  Monroney  and 
Congressman  Albert  is  so  great  that  I  could 
easily  devote  the  entire  time  I  have  allotted 
tn  me  this  morning  in  a  tribute  to  them. 

As  you  know,  Mike  Monronet  Is  chairman 
cf  our  Postal  Operations  Subcommittee,  and 
he's  one  of  the  acknowledged  experts  in  the 
United  States  on  the  postal  service.  As  such, 
he's  a  pretty  tough  taskmaster  on  all  of  us 
in  the  Department.  He  keeps  a  sharp  eye 
on  VIS.  But  he's  a  fair  taskmaster,  too,  and 
I  m  proud  to  call  him  my  friend  and  trusted 
adviser. 

Of  course,  anything  I  could  say  about  Carl 
Albert  was  expressed  far  better  by  his  own 
colleagues  in  selecting  him  as  their  majority 
leader.  And  having  selected  him,  they  can 
t«ll  you  that  there  is  no  harder  worker  in 
Washington  today,  or  a  more  brilliant  one. 

It  was  my  honor  to  share  the  platform 
with  him  at  a  senior  citizens'  rally  in  Atlan- 
tic City  last  summer  with  a  group  of  other 
Government  oCBcials,  and  I  must  say  that  I 
had  reservations  about  ever  doing  it  again. 
The  fact  Is,  he  upstaged  us  all.  But  here  I 
r.m  again,  not  a  glutton  for  punishment  but 
a  victim  of  his  persuasiveness.  The  fact  of 
t  he  matter  is,  it's  an  honor  to  be  upstaged  by 
Carl  Albbit. 

I  read  an  item  in  Editor  &  Publisher  the 
I'ther  day  which  reported  that  one  of  your 
newspaper  engravers  here  in  Oklahoma  City. 
R.aymond  Prazier  by  name,  has  collected 
enough  postage  stamps  to  start  a  small  post 
ffflce  of  his  ovTO. 

I  hope  he  thinks  It  over  before  doing  any- 
thing drastic. 


In  the  first  place.  I  don't  think  the  public 
is  quite  ready  for  a  whole  new  set  of  ZIP 
code  numbers. 

And  then,  too,  I'm  not  at  all  sure  he 
knows  what  he'd  be  letting  himself  in  for. 
"Postmaster  General"  is  a  nice  sounding 
title,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  headaches  that  go 
with  it.  In  fact,  I've  been  putting  in  a  15- 
hour  day  ever  since  I  took  the  job,  more  than 
a  year  ago,  and  I'm  Just  beginning  to  identify 
some  of  the  problems.  You  know,  the  Presi- 
dent talks  about  the  Great  Society  as  a 
place  where  leisure  is  a  welcome  chance  to 
build  and  reflect  *  •  •  and  a  place  where  man 
can  renew  contact  with  nature,  but  at  the 
rate  he's  been  working  us,  I'm  beginning  to 
get  the  idea  that  the  Great  Society  doesn't 
include  the  Cabinet.  Secretary  Udall  may 
have  a  chance  to  renew  contact  with  nature 
once  in  a  while,  but  you  can  bet  he's  spend- 
ing more  of  his  time  renewing  contact  with 
the  members  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee. 

So  my  advice  to  our  friend  is  to  stay  with 
engraving.  It's  a  quieter  life  all  the  way 
around.  In  addition  to  that,  he's  a  lot  bet- 
ter off  on  that  side  of  the  newspaper  than 
the  other  side.  As  Postmaster  General,  I 
often  find  myself  looking  right  into  the 
editorial  barrel,  so  to  speak,  and  it  gets  a 
bit  nerve  racking.  It's  a  lot  safer  on  the 
firing  end. 

The  most  recent  editorial  fad  seems  to  be 
writing  open  letters  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, wondering  aloud  why  he  can't  run  the 
Post  Office  Department  like  a  business  and 
show  a  profit  for  a  change. 

Of  course,  under  law,  we're  prohibited  from 
making  a  profit,  but  we  do  try  to  operate 
under  sound  business  procedures.  I  was  be- 
ginning to  convince  some  people  of  this, 
too,  until  the  American  Telephone  dc  Tele- 
graph Co.  came  along  last  month  and  an- 
nounced rate  reductions  on  long-distance 
calls.  I  don't  know  whether  It  was  deliber- 
ate or  not.  but  they  made  the  armouncement 
the  same  day  I  hinted  at  the  possibility  of 
increases  in  second-  and  third-class  postal 
rates. 

The  open  letters  really  had  fun  with  that 
one.    In  fact,  they're  still  coming  In. 

"Why  Is  It,  Mr.  Postmaster  General,"  they 
ask  with  undisguised  sarcasm,  "that  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  reduce  rates  while  the 
Government  is  preparing  to  raise  them?" 
Of  course,  there's  seldom  an  attempt  at  un- 
derstanding the  differences  between  the  two 
operations — such  as  the  fact  that  the  tele- 
phone company  installed  phones  in  remote 
areas  only  when  it  became  economically  feas- 
ible to  do  so,  whUe  we  established  rural 
routes  whether  they  made  money  or  not, 
simply  because  we're  a  public  service  or- 
ganization. Or  that  it's  easier  to  transport 
a  voice  than  a  letter.  Or  that  it's  still  a 
whole  lot  cheaper  to  send  a  3-ounce  letter 
from  coast  to  coast  for  a  nickel  than  it  is 
to  make  a  3 -minute  call  for  a  dollar.  These 
things  are  not  considered  because  it's  auto- 
matically assumed  that,  if  the  Government 
operates  a  service,  it's  bound  to  be  ineffi- 
cient. "Gray  flannel  suit  socialism"  Is  the 
way  one  columnist  referred  to  the  postal 
service. 

The  whole  thing  bewilders  me  at  times. 
A  businessman  would  have  to  pay  a  private 
message  delivery  service  $3.25  to  pick  up  a 
letter  and  deliver  It  3  miles  away  In  the  city 
of  Washington,  while  we  will  charge  him 
8  cents  to  fly  it  across  a  continent. 

And  so  we  have  different  requirements  and 
different  problems,  and  we  should  recognize 
them. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
become  bemused  by  them.  Iliere  are  cer- 
tain areas  of  similarity  that  we  would  ignore 
at  our  own  peril.  When  we  can  learn  from 
private  enterprise,  we  Intend  to  do  so. 

Actually,  our  rate  structure  is  based  in 
large  part  on  our  present  method  of  opera- 
tion.    If  we  can  modernize  that  operation, 


we  can  modernize  the  rate  structure  as  well. 
Last  week,  I  appointed  an  advisory  panel  ot 
distinguished  business,  economic,  and  labor 
leaders  from  all  over  the  Nation  to  study 
this  whole  question  and  to  assist  me  in  my 
recommendations  to  the  President.  This  is 
part  of  President  Johnson's  policy  of  con- 
sulting with  outstanding  experts  in  private 
industry  in  formulating  and  carrying  out 
Government  programs  and  services. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  say  at  this  time  wliat 
their  recommendations  will  be.  But  I  can 
say  that  whatever  the  decision  is.  It  wm  be 
b&sed  on  the  soundest  advice  available  in  this 
Nation. 

Basically,  our  challenge  is  this: 

Our  mail  volume,  now  running  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  72  billion  pieces  a  year.  Is  in- 
creasing at  an  explosive  rate.  No  one  is 
complaning  about  It.  because  It  is  part  and 
parcel  of  our  national  prosperity.  Neverthe- 
less, it  has  increased  by  about  166  percent 
since  1940  {ind  continues  to  increase  at  the 
]*ate  of  2  billion  pieces  a  year. 

The  trick,  of  course,  is  to  find  a  better  way 
of  sorting  the  mall  so  we  can  keep  it  mov- 
ing— and  that  is  just  what  we  are  doing, 
through  ZIP  code.  And  the  most  important 
aspect  of  ZIP  code  is  the  one  which  deals  with 
our  large-volume  mailers. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  It,  but  75  per- 
cent of  our  total  mail  volimie  Is  business 
mall.  We  spend  a  lot  of  our  time  and  effort 
keeping  up  with  It.  One  program  which  we 
have  recently  Initiated  in  this  regard  is  caUed 
VIM — vertical  Improved  mail — ^which  speeds 
the  delivery  of  business  mall  In  high-rise  of- 
fice buildings.  Beplaclng  the  time-consum- 
ing operation  of  walking  from  office  to  office. 
from  floor  to  floor  to  deliver  the  mail,  we 
can  now  handle  the  entire  operation  from  a 
single  mall  room  In  the  basement  by  the  use 
of  a  vertical  conveyor  system.  This  means 
that  every  tenant  gets  his  mail  as  soon  as 
It  Is  sorted,  and  continues  to  get  it  through- 
out the  day. 

But  the  most  significant  breakthrough  has 
come  at  the  sending  end  of  our  operation. 
We  now  have  discovered  a  way  to  keep  a  large 
proportion  of  oiu-  business  mail  out  of  the 
post  office  entirely  until  it  reaches  its  desti- 
nation area — to  send  it  directly  to  one  of  our 
566  new  sectional  centers  without  once  un- 
bagging  or  sorting  it.  And  that  Is  the  real 
kep  to  ZIP  code.  When  we  do  that,  we  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the  challenge 
of  growth  m  the  postal  service. 

How  do  we  propose  to  do  It?  By  asking 
large-volume  mailers  to  use  their  automatic 
data  processing  equipment  to  sequence  their 
address  lists  by  ZIP  code  numbers  and  then 
presort  their  mall  before  they  give  It  to  us. 

This  is  a  lot  to  ask  of  a  mailer,  but  I  assure 
you  it  is  not  a  one-way  street.  In  the  long 
run,  his  cooperation  will  save  him  money  by 
helping  us  hold  down  rates,  and  will  assure 
his  mail  much  speedier  delivery. 

This  program  of  presorting  is  more  than 
just  desirable,  however;  it  Is  vital. 

And  so,  with  this  In  mind,  I  am,  by  admin- 
istrative action,  planning  to  require  all  large- 
volume  second-  and  third-class  mailers  to 
presort. 

Further.  I  plan  to  ask  Congress  for  legisla- 
tion to  require  the  same  of  large-volume  flrst- 
class  mailers.  We  are  now  far  enough  along 
on  our  ZIP  code  program  for  this  to  have  an 
hnmedlate  effect  on  our  overall  postal  opera- 
tion— and  frankly,  I  do  not  see  any  other  way 
out. 

I  am  not  so  naive,  however,  to  think  that 
we  win  escape  criticism  entirely. 

But  I  do  not  believe  we  are  asking  anything 
unreasonable  of  our  nuillers.  In  fact,  a  major 
reason  A.T.  &  T.  has  been  able  to  save 
money — and  pass  that  savings  along  to  the 
public — is  that  e&di  year  they  are  asking 
their  customers  to  do  more  and  more  of  their 
work  for  them.  Long  distance  dialing  is  a 
case  in  point.  Several  years  ago,  when  you 
wanted  to  call  long  distance,  you  asked  tbe 
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operator  to  place  It  for  you.  Today,  you  dial 
it  yourself. 

That's  exactly  the  type  of  cooperation  we 
are  now  aaklng  of  out  customers — and  we 
uelleve  the  resiUts  will  be  Just  as  meaning- 
ful. 

The  other  vital  area  of  cooperation,  of 
course,  lies  with  the  average  mailer's  use  of 
ZIP  code.  Obviously,  the  program  will  not 
reach  its  full  potential  if  people  fall  to  ad- 
dress by  ZIP  code — or  fall  to  include  ZIP 
CO  le  in  their  retiirn  address. 

To  help  speed  this  program  along,  I  an- 
nounced, ettrlier  this  week,  a  new  program 
to  Imprint  ZIP  codes  right  on  the  postmarks 
of  the  more  than  30,000  post  offices  that  in- 
Clvldually  serve  one  ZIP  code  area.  They 
will  carry  the  ZIP  code  number  In  the  lower 
portion  of  the  familiar  circular  postmark. 
This,  I  believe,  will  speed  the  use  of  ZIP  code 
by  years  and  will  be  a  tremendous  boon  to 
the   volume-mailer  in  ZIP  coding  his  lists. 

As  you  probably  know,  we  have  been  work- 
ing for  some  time  on  an  optical  scanner 
which  will  he  able  to  "read"  ZIP  code  nu- 
merals on  envelopes  and  sort  the  mail.  We 
have  now  made  the  big  breakthrough  in  this 
area.  In  about  a  year,  we  expect  to  begin 
installing  these  sophisticated  new  machines 
in  large  post  offices  throughout  the  United 
States.  When  you  realize  that  each  machine 
win  be  able  to  "read"  and  sort  at  the  rate  of 
35,000  letters  an  hour,  you  begin  to  under- 
stand why  I  call  this  the  Icing  on  the  ZIP 
code  cake. 

Presorting  by  ZIP  code  is,  of  course,  the 
major  postal  achievement  of  our  era — and  be- 
cause  of  it,  we  would  still  need  ZIP  code  if 
we  never  had  an  optical  scanner.  But  the 
scanners,  themselves,  will  help  us  move  the 
mountains  of  Individual  mail  that  will  con- 
tinue to  pour  into  our  large  post  offices,  will 
speed  delivery  and  will  keep  our  workforce 
at  a  manageable  size — which,  in  turn,  will 
allow  us  to  hold  rates  down  to  a  reasonable 
level. 

This  is  not  a  pie-ln-the-sky  dream.  This 
Is  a  goal  that  can  be  reached  in  a  few  short 
years. 

It's  not  going  to  be  easy,  but  we  intend  to 
strive  for  it — and  we  intend  to  succeed. 

Thank  you. 


Niagara  Falls  Threatened  With  Disaster 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4, 1965 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  his  recent  state  of  the  Union 
message.  President  Lyndon  B,  Johnson 
outlined  his  plans  for  preserving  the 
natural  beauty  and  scenic  wonders  of 
this  great  Nation.  I  quote  from  the 
President's  message: 

For  over  three  centuries  the  beauty  of 
America  has  sustained  our  spirit  and  has 
enlarged  our  vision.  We  must  act  now  to 
protect  this  heritage. 

More  Ideas  for  a  beautiful  America  will 
emerge  from  a  White  House  conference  on 
natural  beauty  which  I  wUl  soon  call. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  I*resi- 
dent's  proclaimed  goal  to  preserve  this 
Nation's  natural  grandeur. 

In  keeping  with  the  serious  purpose 
of  the  President's  message,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  attention 
to  a  situation  that  threatens  the  con- 


tinued existence  of  the  most  awe-inspir- 
ing natural  wonder  in  thlB  coimtry — the 
American  Falls  of  Niagarsu 

Recent  surveys  have  shown  that  im- 
mediate corrective  action  Is  needed  if  we 
are  to  prevent  the  American  Falls  at 
Niagara  from  being  tranirformed  from  a 
"world  wonder  into  nothing  but  a  series 
of  cascades." 

Over  the  course  of  many  years,  steady 
erosion  and  fallen  rock  has  resulted  in 
a  massive  pile  of  debris  at  the  base  of 
the  cataract.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
upwards  of  $10  million  would  be  required 
to  accomplish  the  task  of  removing  this 
fallen  rock,  strengthening  the  cliff  where 
necessary,  and  grouting  portions  of  the 
upper  river  bed;  all  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  splendor  that  once  was  the 
roaring,  majestic  American  Falls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  commend  highly  the  editors,  pub- 
lishers and  staff  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette  for  the  outstanding  public  serv- 
ice they  have  performed  in.  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  most  critical  matter. 

On  Sunday,  January  31.  1965,  the 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette  carried  an  excel- 
lent editorial  concerning  the  impending 
threat  to  the  American  Falls  at  Niagara. 
The  editoriak  follows : 

Remedial  Work  Urgint  Task 

Disaster  threatens  the  American  Palls  at 
Niagara. 

This  alarming  news  is  detailed  in  today's 
editions  of  the  Sunday  Gazette. 

It  Is  news  that  should  cause  deep  concern 
throughout  the  Niagara.  community, 
throughout  the  Nation  and  in  every  land 
where  Niagara's  fame  has  spread. 

The  danger  lies  in  the  probability  of  an- 
other rockfall  that  could  reduce  the  majestic 
cataract  to  a  boulder-filled  rapids. 

Fortunately,  a  remedy  seenls  available.  But 
its  need  Is  urgent. 

In  recent  years  millions  have  been  spent  to 
preserve  the  grandeur  of  Niagara  Palls. 

Scenic  preservation  has  been  a  key  con- 
sideration in  water  diversion  for  power  and 
other  purposes. 

Remedial  works  have  been  built  to  lessen 
erosion  and  spread  the  flow  of  water  on  the 
Horseshoe  Falls.  The  beauty  of  the  Canadian 
cataract  has  been  guaranteed  for  future  gen- 
erations. 
.    But  at  the  American  falls  it's  different. 

Here  there  have  been  minimum  preserva- 
tion efforts.  Meanwhile  breaks  in  the  preci- 
pice have  sent  rocks  tumbling  into  unsightly 
pUes  that  have  shortened  the  water's  drop 
and  formed  a  sloping  cascade.  The  crest  has 
become  jagged  and  bare  in  spots. 

Geologists  say  more  rockfalls  are  prob- 
able. The  next  one  might  slice  away  enough 
of  the  crest  to  change  the  falls  into  a  rapids. 
A  spectacle  of  unparalleled  beauty  could  be- 
come an  object  of  casual  curiosity. 

Engineers  reconunend  a  dewatering  of  the 
falls — by  a  coffer  dam  acroas  the  American 
channel  at  the  head  of  Gofrt  Island.  This 
would  be  a  simple  project. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  dry  cliff  would  show 
its  strengths  and  weakness,  indicate  what 
remedial  measures  should  be  taken.  Rock 
removal,  reinforcing  the  escarpment's  face, 
strengthening  the  upper  river  bed  might  be 
necessary. 

What  agency  should  do  this? 

That  may  be  a  matter  for  high-level  de- 
cision. Certainly  the  Congress,  the  legisla- 
ture and  local  governments  shoiild  be  con- 
cerned. President  Johnson  and  Governor 
Rockefeller  might  be  Interested  in  fixing  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  Niagara  la  an  international  river  over 
which  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Great 


Britain  have  exercised  control.  The  Ameri- 
can falls  lies  within  the  State  of  New  York 
and  divides  portions  of  a  State  park. 

PoBsibly  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion shoiild  initiate  consultations. 

We  believe  the  project  lies  within  the  con- 
cept of  President  Johnson's  program  for 
beautifying  America.  It  shovQd  be  brought 
to  his  attention. 


Golden  Eagle:  The  Killer  Bird 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4, 1965 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
amazing  that  our  Government  spends 
millions  of  dollars — and  properly  so — 
to  destroy  predatory  animals,  and  at  the 
same  time  protects  our  leading  predatory 
bird — the  destructive  golden  eagle.  Yet, 
the  predatory  animals  and  the  predatoiy 
eagle  destroy  the  same  livestock  and  wild 
game. 

These  predators  have  been  killing 
small  lambs,  kids,  and  wild  game  since 
time  immemorial. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1962  the 
Congress  enacted  Public  Law  884,  de- 
signed to  protect  the  bald  eagle  and  the 
golden  eagle.  But  in  that  act  it  was  re- 
quired that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  is- 
sue blanket  permits  for  the  destruction 
of  the  golden  eagle,  upon  request  of  a 
Governor,  in  those  counties  of  a  State 
where  the  golden  eagle  operates. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  ranchman,  farm- 
er, and  game  conservationist,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  protected  in  their  right  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  ravages 
of  the  predatory  golden  eagle.  But  not 
so.  Despite  the  obvious  intention  of  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  pro- 
ceeded to  issue  a  regulation  which  effec- 
tively tied  the  hands  of  victims  of  these 
predators  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  air- 
planes— the  only  known  means  of  effec- 
tively coping  with  the  problem.  Thus, 
the  eagle  was  left  free  to  kill  and  destroy 
at  will. 

It  will  also  be  recalled  that  shortly 
after  prohibiting  the  use  of  aircraft  in 
chasing  the  eagle,  the  Secretary  ap- 
pointed a  task  force  of  experts,  all  em- 
ployed in  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  to  make  an  on-the-sp>ot  investi- 
gation of  the  problem.  After  an  exhaus- 
tive study,  that  task  force  unanimously 
recommended  the  use  of  airplanes.  But, 
strangely,  the  Secretary  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  recommendation  of  the  groui? 
he  had  appointed  to  study  the  subject. 

Since  that  time  vast  numbers  of  live- 
stock and  wild  game  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  golden  eagle.  The  bald  eagle. 
however,  very  rarely  ever  attacks  do- 
mesticated animals.  There  are  only  iso- 
lated examples  of  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Recoro.  I  include  a  recent 
Associated  Press  story  from  San  Rafael. 
Calif.,  which  describes  an  example  of  the 
golden  eagle  in  action. 

The  article  follows: 
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Killer -Eagle  Killer  Gets  in  TROtJBLE 

San  Rafael,  Calif. — Rancher  Leroy  Martl- 
nelll  wished  Wednesday  night  he  hadn't  said 
a  word  about  killing  those  two  eagles  he 
caught  killing  his  sheep. 

He  said  they  were  two  of  a  team  of  three 
eagles  that  worked  in  tandem  to  slaughter 
lambs  not  more  than  a  week  old. 

The  36-year-old  rancher  said  he  shot  a 
bald  eagle  Monday  and  a  golden  eagle  Tues- 
day— each  "right  on  the  lamb"  when  he  fired 
his  shotgun. 

•Martlnelli  said  he  used  his  shotgun  after 
watching  three  birds— one  bald  eagle  and  two 
golden  eagles — successively  attack  the  same 
lamb,  each  lifting  It  up  and  carrying  it  for 
about  12  feet  and  then  dropping  it.  The 
Iamb  got  up  and  tried  to  run  away  each 
time,  he  said,  while  the  mother  ewe  bleat- 
Ingly  pursued  it. 

Eagles  are  protected  by  both  Federal  and 
State  laws. 

Martlnelli  said  he  didn't  know  this  until 
afier  he  turned  the  two  birds  over  to  the 
sheriff's  office. 

When  word  got  out  the  State  Fish  and 
Game  Department  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Widlife  Service  in  Sacramento  began  inves- 
tigating. So  did  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  in 
San  Francisco. 

And,  "The  bird  society  began  giving  me 
calls."  Martlnelli  said. 

I  was  reaUy  quite  surprised  at  the  kind 
of  fuss  this  stirred  up,"  the  rancher  said. 
"I  thought  I  was  Justified,  seeing  those  lit- 
tle lambs,  some  only  2  or  3  hours  old,  being 
killed  and  the  mothers  bawling  after  them." 

Martlnelli  said  he  gathered  up  eagle-killed 
carcasses  of  seven  Iambs — the  latest  victim 
faund  Wednesday — and  put  them  In  cold 
storage. 

"Those  eagles,  their  condition  was  poor," 
Mnrtinelli  said.  "They  were  in  need  of  food. 
Th:\t' s  why  they  killed." 


Salute  to  Cartis  LeMay 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  19,  1965 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"Salute  to  Curtis  LeMay,"  carried  in  the 
Cleveland  Press  this  week  is  yet  another 
renection  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
the  Nation  holds  this  great  Air  Force 
general.  As  one  of  his  strong  admirers, 
I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  general's 
Oliio  origin  and  of  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
LoMay  is  from  Lakewood.  Ohio,  in  the 
23d  District,  which  I  have  the  privilege 
of  serving. 

Along  with  many  others  who  bear  deep 
resard  for  General  LeMay's  views,  I  re- 
gi  ct  that  I  will  not  again  face  him  across 
the  table  in  my  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  but  I 
sliare  the  hope  that  his  strong  and 
vigorous  voice  will  be  heard,  and  heeded, 
in  these  days  of  perilous  national 
security. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  insert  the  tribute  from  the 
Cleveland  Press. 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  Press.  Feb.  1,  1965] 
Salute  to  Curtis  LeI^Aat 

As  a  boy  In  Ohio,  Curtis  LeMay  wanted  to 
go  to  West  Point.  He  didn't  make  it.  So  he 
got  into  the  Army  Air  Corps  the  hard  way— 


as  a  reserve  cadet  at  Air  Corps  flying  schools. 
It  was  a  good  thing  for  the  country  that  he 
did.    He  became  a  great  air  general. 

In  wartime,  he  saw  his  Job  as  a  simple 
one:  "To  get  the  bombs  on  the  targets"  re- 
gardless of  what  the  problems  were.  He  did 
it  superbly — both  In  Germany  and  Japan. 
When  Junior  officers  grew  fainthearted,  he 
flew  missions  personally  to  show  them  the 
way. 

After  the  war,  again  luckily  for  his  coun- 
try, he  was  head  of  the  Air  Force  In  Europe 
when  the  Russians  threw  up  the  Berlin 
blockade.  LeMay's  airmen  broke  it,  and  saved 
Berlin  for  the  free  world. 

Since  then,  many  a  politician  and  military 
rival  has  felt  the  blunt  rasp  of  General 
LeMay's  scorn.  When  he  thought  a  proposi- 
tion wrong,  he  said  so.  He  didn't  hesitate 
to  tangle  even  with  his  Commander  in  Chief, 
the  President.  In  battles  of  policy.  Just  as  in 
battles  of  bombs,  he  fought  to  win. 

Today,  LeMay  retired  with  at  least  30 
decorations  and  honors  from  all  over  the 
world.  But  hell  have  none  higher  than  his 
coimtry's  gratitude.  Greater  Cleveland  is 
proud  to  have  a  claim  on  the  general — even 
though  it  is  only  by  marriage. 


What  About  Spain? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBIS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF  HEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  l' wish  to 
call  attention  to  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  El  Diario-La  Prensa  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  1965,  concerning  our  outmoded 
immigration  laws.  The  present  law  with 
its  obsolete  national  origins  system  is  an 
anachronism  which,  as  the  editorial 
points  out,  discriminates  against  persons 
of  Spanish  origin  as  well  as  others.  I 
have  sponsored  the  administration's  bill 
which  would  eliminate  at  long  last  the 
national  origins  system.  The  editorial 
should  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  a  just  immigration  policy. 
What  About  Spain? 

President  Johnson's  proposal  to  end  the 
quota  system  in  ovir  present  Immigration 
law  has  brought  about  a  variety  of  com- 
ments. There  are  those  who  are  opposed 
because  they  feel  it  would  add  to  the  unem- 
ployment problem.  But  the  majority  sup- 
port It  because  it  is  just  and  logical.  Among 
this  latter  group  an  editorial  from  the  New 
Tork  Times  which  appeared  last  Thursday 
merits  special  mention.  In  part  It  said 
•••  •  •  'pjjg  quota  system  was  one  ugly  fruit 
of  two  generations  of  propaganda  about  race 
in  Europe  and  America." 

But  the  New  York  Times  does  not  stop 
there  and  later  continues  "*  •  •  Thus  it  is 
that  the  United  States  stands  self- 
condemned  before  the  world  for  Imposing 
severe  restraints  on  Immigration  by  men 
and  women  from  Athens  and  Rome,  two  of 
the  chief  sources  of  glory  and  greatness  in 
that  Western  civilization  Americans  share 
and  defend  today." 

What  about  Spain?  Was  not  golden  age 
Spain  a  primary  font  of  glory  and  greatness 
for  Western  civilization?  The  same  day  that 
the  above  words  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Times,  El  Diarlo-La  Prensa  published  the 
news  that  again  this  year  Spanish  plays  will 
be  given  as  a  part  of  the  Shakespeare  Festi- 
val. Plays  drawn  from  the  rich  heritage  of 
the  Spanish  theater  a  successor  to  the  Greek 


and  Roman  school  as  well  as  a  sharer  erf  the 
glory  of  England.  The  president  of  the 
festlyal,  Mr.  O.  Roy  Chalk,  will  once  again 
preside  over  this  aspect  of  the  festlv&l. 

But  not  only  In  the  theater  has  Spain  con- 
tributed to  universal  culture.  Literattire 
has  seen  Cervantes,  Quevedo,  Lope  de  Vega; 
painting  counts  with  Murlllo,  Goya,  Vel4z- 
quez,  El  Greco,  Zurbar&n;  music,  Alb^nlz, 
Granados,  Palla.  In  science,  phUosophy. 
architecture,  and  in  all  the  branches  of  civil- 
ization. Spain  has  sent  its  culture  to  all  the 
cardinal  points,  toward  all  races,  toward 
all  languages. 

"The  country  that  produced  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, and  Demosthenes  is  limited  to  a  306 
Immigrant  quota  per  year  •  •  •"  contin- 
ued the  New  York  Times.  "Tlie  country 
of  Dante  and  Michelangelo  Is  limited  to 
5,666."  And  what  about  the  nation  that 
produced  Cervantes,  Goya,  and  Quevedo,  and 
to  which  we  owe  nothing  less  than  the  dis- 
covery of  America?  The  same  discrimina- 
tion that  exists  against  Greece  and  Italy 
exists  toward  Spain.  The  descendants  of 
the  discoverers  are  prevented  from  enter- 
ing the  land  which  their  forebears  discov- 
ered for  the  Western  World. 

Spain  Is  just  as  much  Mediterranean 
Europe  as  Greece  or  Italy  and  is  as  Latin 
as  the  latter.  But  against  Spain  the  Eng- 
land of  Elizabeth  I  evolved  its  "Black 
Legend."  A  legend  later  spread  with  dla- 
boUcal  pleasure  by  Prance  and  later  toy  the 
very  United  States  where  Spain  has  becope 
so  fashionable  since  last  year. 

It  is  true  that  the  descendants  of  Span- 
lards  who  have  been  bom  in  the  Americas, 
the  Latin  Americans,  have  never  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  quota  system.  But  the  curious 
thing  Is  that  another  discriminatory  practice, 
more  or  less  a  contemporary  of  the  quota 
system,  the  literacy  test  which  was  originally 
designed  for  slaves,  Greeks,  t^^  Italians  Is 
today  affecting  the  Puerto  Rlcans  most  of 
all.  The  Puerto  Rlcans,  descendants  of  Span- 
lards  and  U.S.  citizens  are  stlU  required  to 
take  a  literacy  test  in  English  In  order  to 
vote.  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  literacy  test  has  a  racial  motive  since 
it  was  also  an  "ugly  fruit  of  two  generatkma 
of  propaganda  about  race  in  Europe  and 
America." 

It  has  been  the  destiny  of  Spaniards  and 
their  descendants  to  pay  for  the  atos  of 
others  and  they  have  not  been  able  to  petf- 
ticlpate  In  the  advantages  given  the  rest. 
We  see  a  changing  pattern  taking  place. 


The  BaminK  Torch 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4, 1965 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  poem  written  by 
Mrs.  Marlene  Bondurant. 

Thk  Burning  Torch 

(By  Marlene  Latimer  Bondurant, 
Alexandria,  Va.) 

High  upon  a  grassy  hill  overlooking  Wash- 
ington 

There  is  a  torch  that  shines  each  day  and 
night  in  Arlington 

In  memory  of  a  man  who  was  loved  through- 
out the  land  .  .  . 

The  caisson  roUed  to  the  muffled  dnuns  of 
the  band 

While  the  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  from 
sea  to  sea 
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Grieved  and  mourned  for  John  Fitzgerald 

Kennedy; 
In  a  fleeting  mranent,  gone  was  a  naticm's 

noble  one. 
Gone  was  a  loving  father,  beloved  husband, 

and  son. 
There  Is  a  torch  that  bums  all  day  and  all 

night — 
A  constant  reminder  of  an  ended  fight; 
This  eternal  flame  that  burns  will  always  be 
A  living  memorial  to  John  P.  Kennedy. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOB  PUBMCATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  of  Laws  of  thk  United  Statks 
Title  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  sttle,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style    of    the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
btillc,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  diirlng  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the   close   thereof. 
<Jan.  12.  1895,  c.  23.  §  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same;   illus- 
trations, MAPS,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (Jime  20, 
1936,  c.  630,  $  2,  49  Stat.  1646.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
ihe  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows :  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schediiles. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7 '^ -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  ovTn  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6  V^ -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  italic  or  black  tyi>e  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — ^When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  In  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manxiscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall   be   in  the 


hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  tyi>e,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  f \irnlshed  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Sotation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — Tl»  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time :  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless -otherwise  ordered  by  the  conunittee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  h»s  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  report*. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjoximment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  passible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

Tills  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  b«  printed  immedi- 


ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  issue  or 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — ^No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Docvunents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  thp 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
docxmients  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  tlie 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  he 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


A  Report  on  the  Substantial  Rice  in 
Florida  Market 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8. 1965 

Mr.    PEPPER.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ono,  I  Include  the  following: 
(From  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology, 

Jan.  25, 1965] 
Substantial  Rise  in  PLORmA  Market  Seen — 

E.uiLT  Airline  Results    Indicate  Winter 

Traffic  Mat  Show   Significant  Increase 

FOR  the  Second  Straight  Season 
(By  Richard  G.  O'Lone) 

Washington. — ^Early  traffic  trends  indicate 
that  the  1964-65  Florida  season  may  generate 
a  substantial  increase  in  airline  business  for 
the  second  consecutive  year,  thus  bringing 
the  growth  rate  of  this  previotisly  erratic 
market  more  in  line  with  the  general  boom 
in  domestic  air  transport. 

All  eight  major  airlines  serving  the  State, 
many  of  them  offering  greater  capacity  in 
the  form  of  new  Jet  transports,  report  Flor- 
ida business  Increases  ranging  from  modest 
to  substantial  during  late  1964  and  early 
1965.  All  are  uniformly  optimistic  that  the 
traffic  sxirge  will  continue. 

Particular  interest  is  focused  this  season 
on  the  east  coast-Florida  market,  in  which 
troubled  Northeast  Airlines  is  once  again 
fighting  fc«r  its  survival  as  a  trunkline.  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  feels  that  award  of 
Temporary  Florida  routes  to  Northeast  in 
1956  has  resulted  in  financial  disaster  to  the 
carrier,  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  growth 
of  the  Florida  market  anticipated  in  1956 
has  never  materialized. 

The  Board's  most  recent  ruling  that  there 
is  no  room  few  Northeast  in  the  Florida  mar- 
ket with  National  and  Eastern  airlines  cur- 
rently Is  being  appealed  by  the  carrier. 

While  the  Florida  market  growth  rate  was 
dismally  far  below  expectations  in  the  years 
1957-62,  the  tide  began  to  turn  during  the 
1963-64  season  (A.W.  &  S.T.,  Mar.  2,  1964,  p. 
39  > ,  and  apparently  the  growth  Is  continuing 
this  winter. 

For  example.  Eastern  Air  Lines,  operating 
20  percent  more  capacity  into  the  State  than 
it  did  last  season,  reported  a  25-percent 
Florida  traffic  Increase  in  December.  North- 
east, anxious  to  maintain  Its  place  in  the 
Florida  sun,  reported  an  average  22-percent 
increase  in  its  Florida  traffic  for  the  last  6 
months  of  1964,  Northwest  Airlines  pointed 
to  a  30-percent  increase  in  advance  Florida 
bookings  through  mid-February. 

Movements  at  Miami  International  Airport, 
hub  of  the  Florida  market,  were  13  percent 
greater  in  November  than  in  the  same  1963 
month,  and  when  all  the  figures  are  in,  the 
terminal  will  have  handled  more  than  6  mil- 
lion arrivals  and  departures  in  1964 — a  record 
for  that  airport.  In  the  Chrlsrtmas-New 
Vear's  bowl  games  scramble,  during  which 
several  Florida  carriers  set  1-day  records, 
Miami  International  was  "busting  at  the 
pcams,"  according  to  its  director,  Alan  C. 
"itcwart. 
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The  Florida  Development  Commission 
cotinted  209,542  passengers  arriving  In  Flor- 
ida in  November — a  9.5-percent  increase  over 
the  previous  November — and  the  December 
figures  were  expected  to  show  a  similar  boost. 

This  Is  how  the  Florida  season  is  shaping 
up,  according  to  spokesmen  for  the  eight 
major  carriers: 

eastern 

With  two  more  Douglas  DC-8's  and  six  new 
Boeing  727  Jet  transports  in  its  fleet.  East- 
ern was  offering  10,000  seats  per  day  in  and 
out  of  Florida — 2,000  more  than  last  season. 

December  was  a  "whopping  big  month," 
when  the  carrier  boarded  nearly  170,000  pas- 
sengers for  Florida  cities.  On  January  3, 
Eastern  set  an  alltime  1-day  record  for  Itself 
of  6,700  passengers  moving  out  of  Miami. 

Advance  bookings  are  "exceptionally  heavy 
and  extremely  encouraging."  The  cold  snap 
that  dropped  Miami  temperatures  into  the 
thirties  on  January  17  was  eyed  warily,  al- 
though the  long-range  forecast  called  for  a 
mild  Florida  winter. 

national 

This  carrier,  which  accounts  for  more  than 
30  percent  of  domestic  airline  traffic  in  and 
out  of  Florida,  was  equipped  with  another 
DC-8  and  four  new  727*8  for  what  It  expects 
to  be  a  record  winter  season. ,  Additional 
727's  were  to  go  into  service  in  January, 
February,  and  March.  In  1964,  National 
carried  about  2  million  passengers  in  and  out 
of  the  State,  17  percent  over  1963. 

National  also  set  a  Miami  enplanement 
record  on  January  3,  when  it  boarded  4.846 
passengers — a  34.7-percent  increase  over  the 
carrier's  previous  record,  set  April  5.  Na- 
tional's advertising  campaign  this  season  is 
built  around  the  figure  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  the 
Spaniard  who  first  explored  Florida,  urging 
travelers  to  rediscover  Florida. 
northeast 

This  airline  started  booming  Florida  In 
October,  exhorting  citizens  to  sneak  a  week 
in  Florida  before  the  official  season  began 
and  prices  went  up.  The  now-familiar  figure 
of  Jim  Dooley  appeared  again  In  60-second 
television  spots,  inviting  people  to  come  on 
down  to  Florida  on  Northeast.  Group  fares 
were  pushed. 

Northeast  officials  believe  the  campaign 
has  paid  off.  In  the  last  6  months  of  1964, 
traffic  on  its  Boston-Miami-Fort  Lauderdale 
route  rose  38  percent  over  the  1963  total,  and 
a  32-percent  Increase  was  recorded  on  its 
New  York-Miami-Fort  Lauderdale  route. 
However,  declining  business  on  the  Phll- 
adelphla-Mlami-Fort  Lauderdale  route  forced 
Northeast  to  cut  Its  dally  flights  there  from 
two  to  one,  and  traffic  dropped  40  percent. 
The  carrier  has  cut  Its  Florida  Jet  capacity 
this  season  from  eight  daily  Convalr  880 
round  trips  to  six,  probably  due  to  earlier 
CAB  criticism  that  it  was  operating  excess 
capacity. 

NORTHWEST 

On  December  16,  NcH'thwest  equaled  Its 
1963  seasonal  peak  of  six  Jet  and  one  Lock- 
heed Electra  turboprop  round  trips  daily  be- 
tween the  Midwest  and  Florida.  On  Jan- 
\iary  1,  two  Jets  were  added,  cme  of  which 
replaced  the  Electra,  and  another  Jet  will  be 
added  February  12,  giving  Northwest  an  all- 
Jet  fleet  of  Boeing  720B'b  and  737*8  to  handle 
what  is  expected  to  be  an  excellent  Florida 
season. 

In  the  December  16-31  p>eriod,  revenue  pas- 
senger-miles  on   the    Chicago-south   routes 
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rose  4  percent  over  the  1963  total,  and  in  the 
December  22-28  period,  the  increase  was  14 
percent. 

Taking  Its  cue  frcnn  the  national  elections. 
Northwest  built  Its  Florida  promotion  this 
season  around  newspaper  advo'tlsemente 
furnishing  campaign  material  for  wives  who 
want  their  husbands  to  take  them  to  Florida. 
The  material  Includes  a  bumper  sticker,  an 
auto  aerial  pennant,  a  bookmark,  placecard 
and  attach^  case  tag,  all  of  which  bear  the 
message.  "Flying  south  to  Florida?  Go  North- 
west." Wives  are  urged  to  clip  the  material 
and  use  with  imagination.  Also  included 
is  a  lawn  sign,  "to  get  the  neighbors  on  your 
side."  Prominently  featured  is  NiM-thwest's 
upside-down  U£.  map,  showing  a  Jet  headed 
from  Chicago  to  Florida,  which  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  last  season. 

DELTA 

Although  its  Florida  capacity  is  about  the 
same  as  last  season,  the  three  new  DC-8'8  In 
Delta's  fleet  have  afforded  the  carrier  flex- 
ibility in  handling  Florida  traffic  substan- 
tially ahead  of  last  season.  For  example. 
Delta  was  able  to  add  a  Friday  DC-8  flight 
out  of  Chicgo  when  business  dictated,  and 
this  flight  will  be  added  to  the  reg\ilar  ached- 
iile  February  1. 

In  September,  Delta  had  planned  to 
operate  67  extra  sections  to  handle  the  holi- 
day rush  between  mid -December  and  early 
January.  Instead,  it  operated  135 — most  of 
them  carrying  Florida  travelers.  The  carrier 
set  a  systemwide  record  by  operating  16.8 
million  revenue  passenger-miles  January  2, 
and  then  broke  It  the  next  day  with  a  total  of 
18.1  million.  On  that  same  hectic  weekend. 
Delta  operated  72  special  sections  In  and  out 
of  Florida. 

UNITED    AIR   LINES 

In  December,  United  recorded  an  18.6-per- 
cent increase  in  FlOTlda  traffic  from  Its  four 
key  northern  cities — Cleveland,  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  and  Pittsburgh — and  It  foresees  a 
1964-65  season  increase  of  16  percent.  It  Is 
opierating  727's,  some  of  them  nonstop,  from 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  to  Miami  and 
Tampa,  and  piston  equipment  is  operated  to 
the  two  Florida  points  from  Buffalo  and 
Rochester. 

At  the  Pittsburgh  airport.  United  has  in- 
stalled a  Florida  room  where  passengers 
awaiting  a  flight  to  that  State  can  relax  in 
a  Florida-like  atmosphere,  complete  with 
orange  Juice.  On  the  morning  nonstop  727 
flights  from  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh,  a 
special  champagne  breakfast  Is  served. 

TRANS    WORLD    AIRLINES 

On  December  13,  TWA  added  an  afternoon 
nonstop  Boeing  707  flight  from  St.  Louis  to 
Miami  to  supplement  the  morning  Kansas 
City-St.  Louis-Tampa-Mlaml  880  flight.  The 
morning  flight  Is  carrying  about  10  more 
Florida  passengers  dally  than  It  did  last  year, 
and  the  two  flights  combined  are  carrying 
about  100  persons  a  day.  TWA  believes  this 
modest  Increase  is  significant,  in  view  of 
Eastern's  addition  January  6  of  a  nonstop  St. 
Louis-Miami  Jet. 

AIR    CANADA 

The  Canadian  carrier,  which  operates 
DC-8's  and  British  Aircraft  Corp.  Vlckers 
Vanguards  to  Tampa  from  Toronto  and 
Montreal,  said  Florida  business  this  seasoa 
Is  coming  close  to  the  airline's  target  growth 
of  about  10  percent.  The  family  fare  plan 
has  met  with  particular  success. 
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The  significance  of  this  favorable  Florida 
market  trend  Is  subject  to  varying  Interpre- 
tations, depending  on  who  Is  talking.  The 
CAB  majority,  in  its  latest  opinion  stripping 
Northeast  of  its  Florida  routes  (A.W.  &  S.T., 
Dec.  7,  p.  29),  acknowledges  the  gains, 
but  claims  they  Indicate  only  that  the  market 
is  "subject  to  unpredictable  ups  and  downs." 
The  minority  believes  that  the  Florida  surge 
is  here  to  stay. 

Northeast,  trying  to  prove  there  Is  room 
for  It  in  Florida,  claims  that  the  east  coast- 
Florida  market  grew  8.3  percent  in  1963  and 
1964,  and  14.7  percent  during  the  1962-64 
period.  Eastern,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  a  com- 
petitor, pointed  out  that  during  these  same 
periods,  the  domestic  industry  was  growing 
12.4  percent  and  28.5  percent. 

Overconfldence  in  the  Florida  market 
growth  rat«  began  in  1966,  after  traffic  for 
the  St&te  had  tripled  during  the  preceding  5 
years.  In  awarding  Northeast  its  tempcwary 
Florida  routes  that  year,  CAB  predicted  an 
average  annual  growth  rate  of  15  percent. 

Instead,  the  boom  collapsed,  and  during 
the  next  6  years,  business  rose  and  fell  errati- 
,  cally,  producing  an  average  annual  growth 
rate  of  only  1.0  percent. 

The  New  York-Miami  route,  key  segment 
in  the  east  coast-Florida  market,  was  in  even 
worse  shape.  During  that  period,  its  aver- 
age annual  growth  rate  was  a  minute  0.9  per- 
cent. In  those  same  6  years,  the  east  coast- 
Florida  market  grew  5.4  percent — an  average 
1.6  percent  per  year — while  the  domestic 
trunkline  business  was  growing  by  30  percent. 

The  picture  began  to  change  in  1963,  when 
the  New  York-Miami  business  Jumped  10  per- 
cent, spurring  a  general  east  coast-Florida 
market  Increase  of  9  percent  and  a'  statewide 
rise  of  9  J  percent.  The  surge  boosted  the 
1963-64  season  to  record  heights,  producing 
a  first-quarter  Jump  of  10.8  percent  In 
Florida  airline  traffic  over  the  comparable 
1963  period. 
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The  Balance-of-Payments  Problem 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  8,  196 S 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Ban  It,  Is  Congress'  Answer  to 
Problem."  written  by  Eliot  Janeway,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  today,  February  8, 1965. 

I  feel  that  the  headline  Is  not  so  ade- 
quate as  it  might  be.  It  puts  too  much 
of  the  blame  on  Congress  for  the  failure 
to  examine  into  the  problems  of  inter- 
national trade. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  face  up 
to  the  problem  and  will  prepare  to  make 
recommendations  to  Congress  along  with 
the  short-range  objectives  which  I  ex- 
pect they  will  attempt  to  meet  again. 
Although  they  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  the  practices  they  have  recommended 
over  the  last  year  and  a  half  or  2  years, 
and  I  hope  they  will  give  us  some  indi- 
cation of  what  their  long-range  plans 
are  for  establishing  a  base  for  Inter- 
national trade  and  the  liquidity  of 
money,  which  is  basic  to  free  world 
trade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Bak  It,  Is  Congeess  Answer  to  Problems 
(By  EUot  Janeway) 

New  York. — The  all-Ai»erican  illusion  is 
that  the  way  to  solve  a  pnablem  is  to  pass  a 
law  banning  it.  Earlier  in  this  century, 
alcoholism  was  felt  to  be  a  bad  problem.  We 
passed  the  prohibition  amendment.  A  little 
later  on,  foreign  wars  were  seen  to  be  a  dan- 
ger to  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  we 
passed  the  neutrality  act.  When,  neverthe- 
less, alcoholism  and  wars  continued  to  plague 
us,  we  were  both  surprised  and  disappointed. 

But  we  don't  seem  to  have  learned  the 
lesson  yet.  At  least,  wete  still  grappling 
with  the  thorny  problem  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit — as  if  the  way  to  cope  with 
this  complicated  international  puzzlement 
were  by  a  simple,  unilateral  act  of  Congress. 

In  1963.  the  Kennedy  administration  ad- 
vertised the  interest  equalization  tax  on  as- 
sorted U.S.  foreign  Investments  as  the  an- 
swer to  the  dollar  payments  deficit.  Many 
In  Congress  had  misgivings  that  the  tax 
wouldn't  reach  the  roots  of  the  problem. 
Bills  weren't  getting  through  Congress  in 
1963,  and  so  nothing  happened. 

When  Johnson  took  over,  there  was  a 
dramatic  change.  He  was  on  trial  to  show 
that  he  could  persuade  Congress  to  pass  the 
entire  Kennedy  package,  and  he  did — in- 
cluding 1964's  equivalent  of  prohibition  and 
the  neutrality  act,  the  interest  equalization 
tax. 

When  critics  and  skeptics  pointed  out  that 
the  proposed  penalty  tax  left  a  wide  loop- 
hole for  bank  lending,  as  opposed  to  invest- 
ment, the  Gore  amendment  was  tacked  on. 
It  gives  the  admlnistratioti  standby  power 
to  extend  this  foreign  Investment  prohibi- 
tion tax  to  bank  loans  too. 

Now  the  biggest  payment  crisis  yet  to  con- 
fronting the  dollar  and  so  the  Gore  amend- 
ment is  being  dusted  off  and  presented  as 
the  new  nostrum.  If  we  fall  for  this  one, 
it  will  take  us  a  year  to  discover  that  we've 
merely  slapped  a  patch  over  the  hole  In  the 
dike,  and  that  the  dollar  payments  problem 
has  broken  out  somewhere  else. 

The  root  of  the  problem  lies  In  the  fact 
that  we're  trying  to  operaate  the  20th  cen- 
tury's Internationalized  economy  with  an 
outworth  19th  century  financial  mecha- 
nism. 

Back  In  the  19th  century,  before  we  mod- 
ernized our  domestic  financial  mechanism, 
we  used  to  suffer  from  unemplo>Tnent  In 
Pennsylvanm  when  the  money  supply  was 
needed  to  move  a  wheat  crop  In  Kansas. 
Then,  we  created  the  Federal  Reserve  Svs- 
tem. 

SYSTEM  ANSWERED  PROBLEM 

Soon  we  found  we  could  move  the  crops  In 
Kansas  and  keep  the  mills  running  in  Penn- 
sylvania at  the  same  time,  without  being 
short  of  money  in  either  place. 

The  balance-of-payment«  problem  is  the 
International  cousin  of  this  old  domestic  dis- 
location which  under  the  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator Carter  Glass,  we  solved  50  years  ago. 
But  the  world  has  not  yet  worked  out  an 
international  equivalent  of  our  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

Consequently,  one  countr>-'s  payment  sur- 
plus must  always  be  another  country's  pay- 
ment deficit — the  way  it  used  to  be  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Kansas.  Like  the  boom 
and  bust  of  the  old  frontier  days,  one  coun- 
try is  always  paying  the  bill  for  another. 

Its  our  turn  to  pay  again,  which  Is  why 
we  have  a  payments  problem  again.  It's  not 
that  the  United  States  is  in  trouble,  as  If  our 
exports  were  failing. 

It's  because  Just  about  every  other  country 
in  the  free  world  Is  either  In  trouble  or  teeter- 
ing on  the  brink  of  troubl*.  and  in  need  of 
our  dollars  which  we've  been  sending  as 
emergency  aid  when  they  haven't  gone  as  pri- 
vate investment. 

If  It  made  foreign  policy  sense  for  the 
United   States   to    let   Italy,  Britain,   Japan, 


and  Brazil  go  over  the  hill,  and  to  put  Fraiue 
into  a  bind  we'd  have  no  payments  problem 
We'd  also  run  out  of  allies  and  customers. 
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or 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  February  marks  the  60th  birth- 
day of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  as  a  key 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  Second  Congressional  District 
which  I  represent,  contains  appro.xi- 
mately  121/2  million  acres  of  national 
forest  land  including  all  of  some  10  na- 
tional forests  and  portions  of  3  others. 

Accordingly  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  work  closely  with  the  Forest  Service  oil 
many  matters  of  importance.  This  Ser\  - 
ice  is  to  be  commended  for  the  fine  job 
it  has  performed  over  the  six  decades  of 
its  operation. 

Two  days  ago  the  Service  Issued  a 
statement  on  its  60th  birthday  anniver- 
sary. Without  objection,  I  would  like  to 
have  this  statement  printed  at  this  point : 

Since  their  transfer  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  60  years  ago  this  moml>.. 
the  national  forests  have  deposited  in  the 
Federal  Treasury  nearly  $2  billion.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Onille  L.  Freeman  said  tod.iv. 

This  money  was  collected  from  the  salf  of 
timber  and  fees  for  grazing,  recreation,  ?ne- 
clal  use  permits,  mineral  leases,  and  wacr 
rights. 

Sixty  years  ago  this  month  the  forest  re- 
serves were  moved  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. At  that  time  they  covered  75  million 
acres.  Today  the  national  forest  acreage  is 
more  than  182  million. 

"The  timber  reserves  came  into  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  February  1,  1905  ' 
the  Secretary  said,  "and  In  that  half  fiscal 
year  deposits  in  the  Federal  Treasury  were 
a  little  over  $73,000.  For  the  first  full  fi.=;v.';.l 
year  they  were  $757,813.  Last  year,  receips 
from  the  national  forests  and  grasshuui.- 
totaled  $137,196,454. 

"It  took  53  years  to  deposit  the  first  >1 
billion.  Well  pass  the  $2  billion  mark  nr\t 
year  or  the  year  after — in  less  than  10  year=. 
This  Increase  In  receipts  would  not  ha-o 
been  possible  without  Intensive  land  m.nt- 
agement." 

Well  over  90  percent  of  the  deposits  were 
from  the  sale  of  national  forest  timber.  la 
1905,  the  timber  cut  was  68.5  million  boirci 
feet,  as  compared  with  10.9  billion  board  fcrt, 
last  year.  Over  the  years,  some  162  bll!:  :i 
board  feet  has  been  harvested  from  the  i..- 
tional  forests,  and  a  continuous  supply  r.  - 
mains. 

Research  has  helped  make  the  best  use  .f 
forest  crops.  Among  many  such  develu)>- 
ments  was  the  semlchemical  pulping  "f 
hardwoods  In  paper  manufacture.  Tl.  s 
technological  breakthrough  by  the  Fo^e^l 
Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  pro- 
vided a  new  Mse  for  low-value  hardwoods  p.nd 
an  economic  boost  to  areas  with  large  hard- 
wood forests  such  as  Appalachia.  the  Nortli- 
east,  and  the  North  Central  States. 

National  forest  grazing  fees  have  brought 
$131  million  into  the  Federal  Treasury  siiioe 
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1Q05.  but  this  is  not  the  major  value  of  the 
national  forest  range.  Ranch  operations  and 
the  economy  of  local  communities  have  been 
built  around  the  national  forest  grazing 
lands  which  provide  seasonal  forage  to  sup- 
plement an  estimated  88  million  acres  of 
private  lands.  These  combined  rangelands 
contribute  to  the  income  and  tax  base  of 
many  local  communities. 

.^bout  6  million  head  of  sheep  and  cattle 
owned  by  more  than  19,000  ranchers  and 
farmers  graze  on  the  national  forests  under 
controls  and  fees  worked  out  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  users.  Ranchers  as  Individ- 
uals or  working  through  their  grazing  asso- 
ciations cooperate  with  the  Forest  Service  in 
improving  the  range  and  in  planning  the  use 
01  pastvu-es  by  livestock.  The  object — to  pro- 
vide sxistained  grazing  and  protect  water- 
shed, wildlife,  and  recreation  resources. 

Water  Is  of  primary  concern  to  the  Forest 
Service  because  It  is  basic  to  the  economy  of 
the  West.  More  than  50  percent  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  West  flows  from  lands  under 
it?  administration. 

Methods  based  on  many  years  of  research 
findings  are  being  used  to  meet  current  needs 
for  water  quantity,  quality,  and  timing.  For 
example,  watershed  scientists  are  using  huge 
snow  fences  or  cutting  timber  in  patterns  to 
control  the  snowpack  and  thus  improve  the 
volume  and  the  timing  of  the  runoff.  They 
are  manipulating  vegetative  cover  from  brush 
to  grass  to  Increase  water  yield. 

Another  national  forest  vise,  short  in  mone- 
tary returns  to  the  Treasury  but  long  in 
public  enjoyment  and  returns  to  the  local 
communities,  is  recreation.  In  the  last  40 
years  (recreation  records  have  been  kept  only 
since  1924)  use  of  the  national  forests  by 
recreatlonists  has  multiplied  30  times. 

In  1905  no  one  dreamed  that  recreation 
would  need  serious  management  or  study,  but 
the  Forest  Service  is  conducting  research  on 
how  to  develop  national  forest  recreation 
opportunities. 

.'Vbout  one-fourth  of  the  recreation  use  Is 
for  hxmtlng  and  fishing.  Recognbcing  that 
people  also  enjoy  wildlife,  as  well  as  hunting 
and  fishing,  the  Forest  Service  is  working 
with  other  groups  in  protecting  rare  .ind  en- 
dangered animals  and  birds.  Also  It  is  taking 
definite  steps  to  improve  the  habitat  for  both 
game  and  flsh  by  opening  up  tracts  In  which 
animals  like  to  browse,  sowing  the  type  of 
food  they  like,  and  building  waterholes  and 
fishing  ponds — all  unheard  of  60  years  ago. 

Research  in  protecting  the  forest  lands  has 
come  a  long  way  since  1905.  Today,  foresters 
fight  forest  Insect  Infestations  with  Insects, 
and  tree  diseases  with  antibiotics.  Probably 
the  greatest  of  these  changes  has  been  in 
forest  fire  fighting. 

Today's  emphasis  is  on  forecasting  fire  be- 
havior. Weather  patterns  which  trigger 
blowup"  fires  have  been  identified.  New 
techniques  for  air  and  ground  attack  with 
chemicals  have  been  tested  and  are  being 
tried  out. 

The  Forest  Service  experience  and  scientific 
findings  in  forest  management  and  protec- 
tion have  been  passed  on  to  private  land- 
owners through  Forest  Service  cooperative 
programs  with  the  States.  Since  1940,  when 
records  were  first  kept,  932,038  woodland 
owners  have  received  technical  management 
ii.s.sistance  from  local  foresters. 

Assistance  has  been  expanded  to  help  the 
private  landowner  develop  the  many  re- 
soiu-ces  In  his  forest.  This  includes  recre- 
■aiion  developments  such  as  campgrounds, 
^ki  slopes,  fishing  facilities,  hunt  clubs,  as 
well  as  the  harvesting  of  frequently  over- 
looked forest  products  such  as  ferns,  Wue- 
berrles,  and  maple  syrup. 


Berlin 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF   VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  three 
attached  letters — one  from  Mrs.  Edwin 
F.  Pundsack,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  one  from 
Mr.  P.  H.  Thomson,  Bellevue,  Ky..  and 
one  from  Mr.  William  F.  Heimlich  of 
Falls  Church,  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

February  1965. 

D£.\R  Senator  Robertson:  I  am  enclosing 
an  article  from  our  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

My  brother  was  a  member  of  the  1st 
Amphibious  Brigade  during  World  War  II. 
Upon  his  return  home  he  said  that  they 
were  held  up  for  2  weeks  in  Germany,  giving 
the  Russian  the  opportunity  to  be  the  first 
to  enter  Berlin.  Also,  that  the  American 
boys  were  furious  about  the  delay.  They 
felt  that  they  shovild  have  been  permitted 
to  take  Berlin  and  then  continue  on  and 
take  the  Russians. 

If  only  General  Elsenhower  had  pretended 
that  he  had  not  received  the  orders  or  had 
disregarded  them. 
Sincerely, 

AUREl-IA  C.  LVNDSACK. 


most — since  I  was  one  of  the  five  American 
officers  assigned  by  Supreme  Headquarters 
to  plan  the  Berlin  operation.  I  participated 
in  this  planning  and  was  later  the  only  of- 
ficer fKim.  tbe  original  planning  group  to 
serve  an  extended  period  in  Berlin  where  I 
was  AC  of  SG-2  from  1946  to  1947.  and  held 
other  positions  there  throvighout  the  mili- 
tary occupation. 

Prior  to  beginning  the  planning  for  the 
Berlin  operation,  which  is  quite  a  story  in 
Itself.  I  was  sent  to  London,  England  for 
extensive  briefings  by  Lord  Vansittart  and 
other  members  of  the  British  Foreign  Office 
and  by  Ambassador  Robert  Murphy  and 
other  members  of  the  U.S.  State  Department. 
These  briefings  followed  the  agreements  in 
London  in  the  fall  of  1944  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  zones  of  occupation  in 
Germany  and  to  Berlin. 

The  newspaper  accounts  which  triggered 
your  remarks  were  not  accurate. 

We  could  have  and  should  have  captured 
Berlin  weeks  in  advance  of  the  Russians  and 
if  you  will  afford  me  an  opportunity  I  wUl 
give  you  a  first-hand  account  of  tha  situa- 
tion which,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  has 
not  t>een  included  in  the  meoK^rs  of  field 
commanders  who  were  close  to  the  situation. 
Briefly,  however,  the  military  situation  was 
favorable  to  us  and  there  was  no  tactical  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  have  pressed  on  to 
Berlin  and  beyond.  I  am  siue  that  General 
Elsenhower  wUl  agree  with  this. 

I  would  welcome  an  opportxinlty  to  visit 
with  you  some  day  and  perh^is  you  would 
be  my  guest  at  lunch  at  your  convenience  for 
that  purpose. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wn^LiAM  F.  Heimlich. 


Bellevux,  Ky.. 
February  2. 1965. 
Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  You  are  correct.  General  Elsen- 
hower did  not  make  th.e  decision,  he  could 
only  follow  orders  from  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  President  Roosevelt.  He  is  the  one 
who  made  the  fatal  error. 

Our  boys  reached  Berlin  first,  were  ordered 
to  pull  back  3  to  5  miles  and  wait  untU  the 
Russians  could  get  there  and  both  armies  go 
Into  Berlin  together. 

We  had  the  best  trained  and  fastest  mov- 
ing army  in  history  and  I  beUeve  the  situa- 
tion would  not  exist  today  in  BerUn  if  it 
had  been  left  up  to  our  generals. 

Ask  any  man  out  of  the  83d  Division  and 
they  will  tell  you  how  they  had  to  move  back 
and  wait. 

The  President  was  the  Commander  In 
Chief  and  gave  the  orders — see  what  hap- 
pened to  our  fine  General  McArthur  from 
going  over  President  Truman's  head.  I  also 
believe  that  Korea  would  not  be  what  it  Is 
today,  had  we  let  General  MacArthur  go  his 
route. 

Just  goes  to  show  you  what  a  "tie"  sales- 
man knew  about  any  military  decisions, 
along  side  of  a  West  Point  general. 

Senator  keep  after  these  untruths  that 
tend  to  run  down  our  good  and  faithful 
officers. 

J.  H.  Thompson. 


Falls  Chukch,  Va., 

February  4.  1965. 
Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senatok:  You  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  setting  the  record  straight  on  tibe  BerUn 
episode  In  1945.    Ify  Interest  was  deeper  tlian 


Weymootli  Kirldand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   nUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Mr.  Weymouth  EUrkland,  one 
of  the  Nation's  best  known  lawyers, 
senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of  E^irk- 
land,  Ellis,  Hodson,  Chaffetz  k  Mas- 
ters is  a  loss  not  only  to  the  great  city  of 
Chicago,  but  to  all  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Kirkland  was  an  outstanding  trial 
lawyer  and  a  fighter  for  freedom  of  the 
press.  He  was  a  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic works  in  Chicago  imder  Mayor  Carter 
Harrison.  Sr.,  in  1879.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Illinois  bar  in  1901.  He  was  chief 
coimsel  to  the  Chicago  Tribime  and  other 
newspapers  in  cases  which  are  land- 
marks in  the  field  of  newspaper  law. 

In  this  connection,  and  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix,  I 
include  an  editorial  which  appears  In 
the  Chicago  Tribune  on  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 5,  1965,  as  follows: 

WKTltOUTH  KiKKLAND 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  we  perfcn-m 
the  oOce  of  laying  farewell  to  Weymouth 
Klrkland.  learned  In  the  law.  a  wlae  ooun- 
■elor,  and  a  fast  friend,  lir.  Ktrkland's  years 
were   long   and   bis   reputation   eminent   In 
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the  bar.  We  doubt  that  there  was  anyone 
In  Chicago  who  was  not  aware  of  the  stature 
and  reputation  of  what  came  to  be  known  aa 
the  Klrkland  firm. 

Mr.  Klrkland'8  career  win  always  be  as- 
sociated with  some  o(  the  great  landmarlc 
cases  securing  the  freedom  of  the  press 
against  the  encroachments  of  governments. 
Near  v.  Minnesota,  City  of  Chicago  v.  Tribune 
Co.,  and  Hebert  v.  Louisiana  were  among  Mr. 
Klrkland's  trlimiphs  as  an  advocate  In  this 
great  cause. 

Although  his  voice  Is  now  gone  from  the 
courtrooms,  Mr.  Klrkland's  memory  will  live 
not  only  among  his  friends  and  members  of 
his  profession,  but  through  the  Weymouth 
Klrkland  scholarships  In  law  and  the  Wey- 
mouth Kirkland  courtroom  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  law  school. 

Mr.  Klrkland's  family  roots  went  back  to 
this  country's  earliest  days,  but  he  was  In  fact 
a  self-made  man.  training  for  his  profession 
by  the  old  practice  of  reading  law  and  com- 
pleting his  legal  education  at  evening  school. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  associated  in 
practice  with  the  late  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc- 
cormick, luitU  Colonel  McCormlck  withdrew 
to  devote  full  time  to  his  management  re- 
sponsibilities with  the  Tribtme. 

But  It  Is  not  only  for  his  brilliance  in  the 

law  that  Mr.  Kirkland  will  be  remembered. 

He  was  always  an  interesting,  perceptive,  and 
charming  companion.  Among  his  distin- 
guishing characteristics  were  an  Innate  cour- 
tesy, frankness,  and  agreeable  manner,  nor 
did  he  lack  the  common  touch.  A  cub  re- 
porter who  approached  him  for  information 
or  interpretation  could  always  expect  to  be 
received  with  the  same  consideration  Mr. 
Kirkland  would  have  extended  to  his  editor. 

These  were  the  qualities  which  marked  an 

unforgettable  man. 

Mr.  Kirkland  was  active  in  the  civic 
life  In  the  city  of  Chicago — a  member  of 
the  American,  Illinois,  and  Chicago  Bar 
Associations  and  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Legal  Club  of  Chicago.  He  was  also 
a  fellow  of  the  American  Bar  Foundation. 

Mr.  Kirkland  was  a  Republican  and 
was  renowned  as  an  after  dinner  speaker 
and  a  toastmaster.  He  was  known  to 
those  who  knew  him  best  for  his  human- 
ity, generosity,  and  Integrity, 

Thousand  of  Chicagoans  from  all  walks 
of  life  knew  him  and  regarded  him  as  a 
friend. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

Of  KEW   JERSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  speech  delivered  by  Father  Victor 
R.  Yanitelll.  S.J.,  Ph.  D.,  at  the  fall  con- 
ference of  the  New  Jersey  Junior  College 
Association,  on  October  21,  1964,  at 
Centenary  College,  in  Hackettstown,  N.J. 
The  Junior  College  Association  has  been 
of  material  assistance  in  meeting  the 
great  need  for  higher  education  facilities 
in  our  State,  and  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  a  number  of  our  counties  in  establish- 
ing further  junior  college  facilities.  I 
appreciate  the  efforts  which  Father  Yani- 
telll has  given  this  movement  In  our 
State. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Values  fob  Otje  Stxjdeitts 
(By  Victor  R.  Tanltelll.  S.J..  Ph.  D.) 

Anyone  who  has  tried  to  set  foot  In  the 
Jungle  of  value  theory  with  its  nearly  im- 
penetrable tangles  of  psychological,  philo- 
sophical and  religious  undergrowth,  its  ethi- 
cal, esthetic,  hedonistic  snares,  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  this  is  not  what  we  are  talking 
about,  at  least  not  directly.  Axlology  or  the 
theory  of  value,  is  however,  the  subject  from 
which  these  remarks  derive  simply  because, 
as  Rudolf  Eucken  has  said  as  far  back  as 
1912: 

"The  concept  of  value  is  now  placed  In 
the  center  of  an  important  and  fruitful 
movement.  Regarding  It  as  a  whole,  this 
movement  represents  tht  modem  type  of 
thought  as  opposed  to  the  antique." 

Considered  in  the  light  of  the  contempo- 
rary American  philosophical  impetus  which 
Is  away  from  the  objective  ethics,  the  objec- 
tive Juridiclal  order  and  tflie  morality  of  the 
past,  Eucken's  statement  sounds  more  mod- 
em in  1964  than  it  did  before  World  War  I. 
Hence  the  growing  dilemma  of  American 
education  (and  in  a  larger  sense,  of  Ameri- 
can democracy) ;  namely,  that  academic  free- 
dom is  invoked  to  eschew  anything  tbat  re- 
motely resembles  indoctrination  toward  a 
public  ethics  or  a  public  morality,  and  yet 
freedom  desperately  needa  ethics  and  moral- 
ity to  survive.  In  a  democratic  sense  it  is 
what  Plato  meant  when  he  said  that  "Re- 
publicans can  only  Uve  by  virtue,"  and  by 
that  he  meant  the  conscious  self-discipline 
of  the  free  citizens  who  would  preserve  the 
living  freedom  of  the  republic  in  which  they 
live. 

No  I  am  opposed  neither  to  academic  free- 
dom nor  to  civic  freedom.  I  merely  state 
that  the  preservation  of  these  freedoms  car- 
ries with  it  certain  built-in  problems  and 
that  part  of  the  understanding  of  values 
consists  in  understanding  the  problems  con- 
nected with  freedom. 

For  instance,  I  cannot  accept  any  value 
which  Is  based  on  feeling  alone.  Feeling 
alone,  like  passion  alone.  Is  at  best  irrational. 
Feeling  and  passion  taken  In  themselves  con- 
stitute the  prime  sources  of  prejudice,  bigotry 
and  Intolerance.  They  become  the  sources 
of  action  taken  without  rational  Judgment — 
that  Is,  Judgment  based  on  objective  evi- 
dence. 

Do  not  misunderstand.  I  am  totally  in 
favor  of  feelings,  and  the  role  they  play  In 
action.  God  loved  Daniel  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment because  he  was  a  man  of  strong  de- 
sires. Nor  am  I  against  commitment  to 
one's  convictions.  But  I  think  that  to  be 
fully  human  a  man's  feelings  and  passions 
must  be  guided  by  reason.  It  is  reason  and 
Judgment  that  raise  man  above  the  animal 
and  vegetable  levels  of  llf  a  It  is  reason  and 
Judgment  that  enables  man  to  reflect,  to 
analyze,  to  compare,  to  learn.  In  the  end.  it 
is  reason  and  judgment  that  makes  value 
meaningful. 

Aa  a  consequence,  it  becomes  clear  that 
values  bear  a  special  reference  to  the  human 
person.  They  refer  to  his  freedom  of  choice. 
They  involve  what  Jean  Paul  Sartre  calls 
man's  "engagement"  in  life  and  all  the  limi- 
tations that  that  Implies.  Values  are,  in  the 
words  of  Prof.  Philip  Jacob  "a  standard  for 
decisionmaking."  Because  values  involve  a 
preference,  a  criterion  and  a  choice,  one  can 
readily  see  that  they  are  involved  with  the 
things  that  matter  most.  They  are  "goals 
and  purposes  apart  from  which  everything 
we  do  loses  its  point." 

In  their  most  human  sense  then,  the 
values  iinder  discussion  involve  a  free  per- 
sonal commitment  of  oneself  based  on  a  cri- 
terion reached  by  critical  Judgment.  The 
eeeence  of  what  I  am  going  to  say  ou  "Valuea 


for  Our  Students"  may  be  summed  up  in 
this,  that  our  students  must  make  some  be- 
ginning In  the  realm  of  free,  personal,  knowl- 
edgeable self -commitment  by  the  tUne  they 
leave  us  or  we  shall  have  failed  in  o\u  task  as 
educators.  Our  failure  will  be  manifest  in 
two  glaring  ways:  First,  because  oiu-  cnta- 
logs  speak  of  educating  "the  whole  man" 
toward  "a  well-rounded  personality,"  for 
"service  to  society"  and  "citizenship  in  a 
democracy"  and,  I  submit,  none  of  these 
things  can  be  done  without  some  sort  of  criti- 
cal Judgment,  without  some  scrt  of  criterion 
for  action,  without  some  sort  of  personal 
self -commitment  to  a  value.  There  just 
does  not  exist  a  "whole"  man  who  does  not 
live  by  a  hierarchy  of  values. 

And  the  second  evidence  of  our  faih;re 
would  be  like  the  first:  We  educate  to  inte- 
grate, to  develop  the  total  personality  of  the 
student,  not  Just  his  Intellect — again  check 
the  catalogs  for  verification — and  there  can 
be  no  integrated  personality  without  a  sei.se 
of  values  based  on  a  critical  evaluation  of 
the  realities  in  life,  the  uses  of  personal  free- 
dom, personal  conscience  (another  name  for 
Integrity),  personal  rights  and  the  rights  of 
all  other  men,  personal  dignity  and  the  re- 
spect for  each  man's  dignity,  all  thos?  values 
Which  relate  to  man  and  his  existence  on 
earth,  man  in  society,  man  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual, man  as  a  citizen  in  a  democracy. 

One  can  debate  forever  on  the  teachinc?  of 
values :  whether  it  can  be  done  at  all,  whet'i»er 
the  American  college  should  teach  or  trv  to 
teach  or  has  a  right  to  teach,  values.  The 
whole  debate — in  my  hiunble  opinion— is 
meaningless  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.    The 

fact  remains  that  in  college  some  kind  of 

value  communication  is  impossible  to  avcid. 
As  Kate  Hevner  Mueller  put  It: 

"Such  controversy  is  uru^alistlc,  for  ..ny 
institution  which  includes  a  group  of  t^-en- 
agers  is  up  to  its  neck  In  the  teaching  of 
values,  no  matter  what  theoretical  posi'.::ni 
on  the  matter  is  formally  declared." 

From  another  point  of  view,  American 
higher  education  seems  to  be  getting  Itself 
more  and  more  deeply  into  a  dilemma  of  its 
own  making.  On  the  one  hand,  it  Is  com- 
mitted at  least  in  principle  to  some  sort  of 
democratic  formation  for  citizenship.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Lehrfreiheit  and  the  Lern- 
freiheit  of  academic  freedom  are  often  in- 
terpreted not  only  as  a  contradiction  of  any 
form  of  dogmatism  or  indoctrination,  taut 
also  as  a  contradiction  to  taking  a  stand  .ind 
making  a  commitment.  In  the  latter  case, 
we  have  the  sorry  spectacle  of  an  education 
which  is  committed  to  nonoommitment  nnd 
absolutely  rejects  the  absolute. 

The  dilemma  has  been  called  a  "stand. ng 
paradox  of  education"  by  Ralph  Barton  Perrv. 
Harvard's  Edgar  Pierce  Professor  Emerltii?  of 
Philosophy.  His  book  on  "Realms  of  Value" 
identifies  moral  education  with  the  teaching 
of  values  and  makes  the  point  that  mrral 
education  is  crucial  to  oxu-  times  and  to  <  .ir 
society. 

"Its  (moral  education's)  importance  is 
pointed  up  by  the  grave  crises  of  modi-rn 
civilization.  The  development  of  technoU  ^• 
culminating  in  the  applications  of  nuc'cnr 
physics  threatens  to  destroy  mankind;  :;iid 
they  can  te  converted  to  good,  rather  than 
destructive  uses,  only  provided  they  are  s  I'l- 
Ject  to  moral  control.  Society  is  threatc:  ed 
at  home  by  conflict  between  emplovmciu 
and  labor,  and  the  only  possible  soltrioii 
of  the  problem  is  a  moral  solution.  Mankind 
lives  under  the  horrid  threat  of  a  war  in 
which  all  may  go  down  together,  and  'he 
only  escape  lies  in  implanting  in  the  mii  ds 
of  men  good  will  and  the  spirit  of  Justin  e: 
Political  democracy  Is  profoimdly  corrup'cd 
by  the  development  of  the  mass  mind,  und 
the  only  salvation  of  democracy  is  to  in>-!n 
in  tlie  people  at  large  the  virtue  of  integrity 
Civil  rights  are  perpettially  Jeopardized  ;'!id 
often  destroyed  because  the  people  neither 
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understand  them  nc«"  respect  them.  The 
favoritism  and  venality  of  public  officials  is 
notorious." 

Without  going  into  the  question  of  the 
teaching  of  values,  caution  should  point  out 
the  dangers  inherent  in  two  extreme  atti- 
tudes sometimes  taken  on  the  subject.  The 
first  Is  that  of  the  educator  who  evades  his 
responsibility  in  order  to  appear  objective. 
He  takes  no  stand,  refuses  to  consider  nor- 
mative questions,  and  claims  that  his  Job 
consists  of  providing  factual  materials  and 
nothing  more.  Prof.  John  E.  Smith  of  the 
Yale  Department  of  Philosophy  says  of  such 
an  attitude: 

"This  approach  is  evasive  not  only  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  instructor  to  take  a  stand 
on  Isstiee  about  which  he  expects  a  choice 
from  the  student,  but  It  is  misleading  because 
no  one  can  In  fact  confine  himself  to  pre- 
senting nothing  but  the  factual  materials. 
Every  presentation  of  every  subject  involves 
selection  and  evaluation;  nothing  is  more 
to  be  avoided  than  an  instructor  who  is 
r.rtually  communicating  •  •  *  a  great  many 
imcrlticized  answers  to  questions  which  he 
claims  not  to  be  raising  at  all." 

The  second  danger,  the  opposite  extreme 
to   be    avoided,    is   the  dogmatic    instructor, 

even  when  he  feels  he  has  the  right  solu- 
tion or  is  contributing  to  a  good  cause. 
The  Un«  between  preaciilng  and  teaching 
must  not  be  broached  In  the  classroom,  and 

perhaps  those  of  us  who  are  of  the  clerg:y 
would  do  well  to  learn  that  exhortation  to 
good  can  be  no  substitute  for  competence 
in  any  subject  matter,  not  even  theology  as 
an  academic  discipline. 

A  further  observation  is  necessary  at  this 

p^Dint;  namely,  that  VEiIues  bear  a  relation- 
ship to  a  valuer — a  limited  human  being 
whose  valuation  need  not  be  ctwrect.  whose 
valuation  need  not  be  accepted.  For  myself, 
I  personally  believe  that  values  have  no  real 
meaning  without  an  ultimate  recourse  to 
God.  Values  relate  to  conduct.  Conduct 
c;innot  escape  being  moral  or  Inunoral.  And 
to  me  no  morality  makes  final  sense  tmless 
man  is  responsible  to  God.  There  is  no  other 
histing  source  from  which  the  value  of 
values  can  arise. 

However,  I  also  believe  that  there  are,  to 
paraphrase  ovir  late  President  Kennedy,  cer- 
tain nonnegotiable  elements,  values  which 
arise  from  the  human  condition  and  give 
meaning  to  the  life  which  we  are  hopefully 
educating  students  to  live. 

As  a  director  of  student  personnel  services, 
the  whole  foctxs  of  my  work  is  to  bring  educa- 
t  onal  meaning  to  everything — well,  almost 
everything — the  students  do  outside  the 
classroom.  The  specific  values  I  am  about  to 
discuss  can  be  learned  in  the  classroom,  cer- 
tainly— in  any  numt>er  of  subject  matters. 
However,  I  see  them  lived  In  student  life  and 
in  student  activities  and  it  is  to  these  areas 
I  would  principally  address  myself. 

The  first  and  greatest  of  these  nonnegoti- 
f  ble  elements  is,  of  course,  freedom.  And 
the  first  and  greatest  knowledge  that  must 
!*  learned  about  freedom — and  especially 
freedom  in  a  democracy — is  that  freedom  is 
not   an   absolute.     Absolute   freedom   leads 

■  aly  to  anarchy,  disorder,  and  the  Jtmgle  law 
f  f  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  greatest 
value  that  our  students  can  attach  to  the 

■  ^tion  of  freedom  is  that  freedom.  In  order  to 
y^e  real  freedom,  must  necessarily  be  limited. 
In  a  democracy  where  all  men  must  be  equal 
I'ofore  the  law,  each  man's  freedom  must  be 
:.mlted  by  an  eminent  respect  for  the  free- 
c  om  of  his  neighbor. 

I  am  not  free  to  walk  into  your  house  un- 
ivited.    I  am  not  free  to  help  myself  to  the 
'  ontents  of  yotir  purse,  nor  am  I  free  to  dis- 
urb  the  peace  of  the  community  by  shout- 
ing "fire"  in  a  crowded  theater.    In  short,  two 
:;onnegotiable    conclusions    come    to    light: 
! )  My  freedom  is  not  absolute.    It  must  be 

■  mited  by  respect  for  my  neighbor's  right  to 
-reedom,  and  (2)  It  is  the  limitation  Itaelf 
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imposed  on  freedom  by  respect  for  my  neigh- 
bor's rights  that  guarantees  both  my  own 
freedom  and  niy  neighbCM''s. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  value  which 
must  be  attached  to  freedom,  and  which  la 
also  nonnegotiable — again  especially  m  a 
democracy — and  that  U  the  value  of  respon- 
Bibillty.  The  freeman  accepts  the  conse- 
quences of  his  free  acts  and  learns  to  Uv« 
with  those  consequences.  The  man  who  acts 
Irresponsibly  Is  neither  free  nor  mature. 
There  can  be  no  greater  value  for  a  free  hu- 
man being  than  his  commitment  to  rational 
responsibility.  This  is  the  only  IntelUgent 
use  of  freedom. 

From  this  notion,  there  derives  the  value 
of  conscience  according  to  one's  knowledge. 
If  the  truth  our  students  learn  In  the  class- 
room would  make  them  free,  then  they  are 
obliged  to  commit  themselves  to  that  truth 
Insofar  as  it  is  known  to  them. 

Nothing  subtle  is  intended  here,  only  the 
simple  fact  that  conscience  guides  a  man  to 
Uve  by  what  he  knows.  It  means  that  the 
man's  wcwd  given  for  convenience  only  and 
withdrawn  when  inconvenient,  makes  sel- 
fishness the  norm  of  free  choice  aiul  a  mock- 
ery of  the  neighbor's  rights.  In  other  words, 
the    value   of   honor   involves   Justice   which 

means  the  commitment  to  render  to  our 

neighbor  wtiat  is  his  due  as  a  free  human 
being. 

The  value  of  good  taste,  the  commitment 

to  decency  by  whatever  standard  so  long  as 
the  conunltment  Is  honest — this,  too,  we  pro- 
claim as  an  end  to  be  achieved  by  our  edu- 
cational eBt^ta.  Just  what  good  taste  may 
be,  can  provoke  argument,  discussion,  and 
debate  fcwever.   But  even  at  Its  most  extreme 

Interpretation,  the  value  of  good  manners, 
the  value  of  thoughtfulness  for  another's 
feelings,  the  value  of  aU  the  social  graces, 
all  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  man's  free- 
dom and  the  respect  due  to  my  neighb<M-'s 
rights. 

Because  the  area  of  good  taste  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  pitfalls  of  oens(x%hip  and 
the  denial  of  another  man's  proper  freedom, 
each  man  must  determine  for  himself  what 
norms  he  will  follow.  More  than  that, 
though,  he  must  pay  the  respect  to  another's 
norms  that  he  rightfully  expects  will  be  given 
to  his  own.  No  man  can  legislate  for  an- 
other. Each  man  has  the  right  to  his  private 
preferences. 

So  I  would  say  to  you,  that  If  you  are 
serious  about  educating  the  whole  man,  each 
according  to  the  catalog  of  his  own  in- 
stitution, you  cannot  escape  some  kind  of 
commitment  to  the  values  of  freedom  and 
responsibility,  conscience  and  integrity,  good 
taste  and  cotutesy. 

Apart  from  these  three  aspects  of  values 
for  oxu-  students,  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  I  have  called  nonnegotiable  in  one 
form  or  another,  there  Is  another  aspect  of 
values  that  we,  as  educators,  ought  to  under- 
stand clearly.  I  speak  of  the  simple  fact 
that  values  cannot  be  legislated.  As  a  clergy- 
man, let  me  assure  you  that  values  cannot 
be  legislated  by  coUege  administrators  any 
more  than  morals  can  be  legislated  by 
preachers. 

Anyone  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
student  government  or  student  organizations 
knows  that  campus  spirit  cannot  be  legis- 
lated. By  the  same  token,  neither  can  stu- 
dent apathy  be  ruled  out  of  existence.  Stu- 
dents creates  their  own  spirit.  They  create 
their  own  moral  atmosphere  by  their  toler- 
ance of  each  other.  It  is  therefore  of  max- 
imxun  Importance  that  the  educator  learn 
to  communicate  rather  than  legislate.  For 
commvmlcatlon  is  really  the  last  free  ap- 
proach to  the  problem;  and  to  communicate, 
the  educator  simply  has  to  know  something 
about  the  students'  world. 

As  for  the  student,  college  is  Indeed  a 
world,  his  world.  Richard  Hughes  described 
it  well  In  "The  Fox  In  the  Attic":  "After  aU, 
It  Is  only  grown  men  ever  who  think  of  school 
as  a  microcosm,  a  preparation  for  adult  life: 


to  most  boys  at  any  time  school  Is  life.  Is 
itself  the  cosmos:  a  rope  In  the  air  you  will 
climb  higher  and  higher  and  then  qtUte 
vanish  Into  somewhere  incomprehensible 
anyhow." 

The  prevailing  majority  of  students  ar- 
rive at  coUege  not  only  uninformed  but  also 
psychologically  unformed.  CoUege  may  be 
the  last  and  most  crucial  step  In  nature's 
preparation  for  a  mature  adulthood,  but  rare 
is  the  student  who  realizes  It.  He  Is  still 
growing  physically;  and,  U  he  la  fortunate, 
college  will  one  day  sudderUy  awaken  him  to 
the  fact  that  he  can  think.  This  last  step, 
which  consists  in  the  development  of  his 
powers  of  abstract  reasoning,  frequently 
enough  overwhelms  him.  With  it  comes  the 
fierce  striving  for  identity  as  an  individual, 
what  Rudolph  Allers  has  termed  "the  fcMina- 
tion  of  self."  And  since  self-realization 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  Independence 
which  reacts  at  times  violently  against  all 
restraint,  the  student  usually  begins  at  this 
moment  to  look  upon  aU  authority  as  evU. 
His  parents,  his  faith,  his  conscience,  the  col- 
lege administration,  the  police,  sometimes 
even  the  usher  in  the  local  movie  theater,  all 
take  on  the  abhorrent  aura  of  restrictive 
symbols,  the  authorities  that  keep  him  from 
doing  what  he  wants  to  do  and  from  being 

what  he  wants  to  be. 

His  own  college  world  is  not  and  cannot 

be  terminal  but  is  a  preparation  for  some- 
thing  else.  Its  orientation  Is  totally  beyond 
Itself.  And  yet,  when  those  who  have  been 
through  it  try  to  explain  the  student's  feel- 
ings about  things  In  terms  ot  their  experi- 
ence, the  communication  Is  at  best  super- 
ficial. NecessarUy  so.  because  the  stiident 
cannot  be  expected  to  understand  that  which 
can  only  be  learned  by  an  experience  he  is 
yet  to  have.  As  one  Harvard  graduate  re- 
fiected  on  this  fact:  "Someone  could  advise 
you  from  now  tp  doomsday,  imless  you  learn 
these  things  on  your  own  you  would  not  take 
his  advice." 

In  addition  to  the  more  personal  aware- 
ness of  his  own  growth  In  these  matters,  the 
coming  to  terms  with  the  fact  of  sex,  his  own 
talents  and  propensities,  the  coUege  student 
also  is  part  of  that  collection  of  his  equals  in 
age,  occupation,  and  interest  known  as  the 
peer-group.  The  struggle  for  the  esteem  of 
the  group  often  conflicts  with  the  Individ- 
ual student's  drive  toward  self-realization. 
Because  the  group  whose  respect  he  cher- 
ishes and  htmgers  after  Is  composed  of  Indi- 
viduals In  exactly  the  same  phase  of  life. 
Individuals  who  are  vmdergoing  the  same' 
growing  pains  of  becoming  adulU,  ha  some- 
times suffers  a  spiritual  blindness,  s  strange 
inability  to  evaluate.  At  this  point  and  la 
this  context,  he  no  longer  thinks  for  him- 
self. All  imawares  he  becomes  a  member 
of  the  class  Identified  by  David  Rlesman  as 
"other-directed."  He  beccnnes  the  noncon- 
forming conformist,  nonconforming  to  the 
authorities  of  the  stodgy  adult  world,  con- 
formist even  down  to  the  minutiae  of  dress, 
hairdo,  tastes,  pleasures,  and  attitudes  to 
the  likes  and  dUllkes  of  the  peer-group. 
Students  form  a  large  segment  of  the  lonely 
crowd. 

All  too  frequently  the  college  permits  a 
wall  of  separation  to  be  built  between  the 
academic  Ufe  of  the  student  on  the  one 
hand  and  his  life  outside  the  classrooms  on 
the  other.  This  paragraph  Is  really  a  plea 
to  make  the  extracurricvaum  a  naturtd  ex- 
tension of  the  currlculvun.  in  other  words  to 
bring  the  concept  of  educational  values  to 
bear  in  every  phase  of  the  student's  experi- 
ence. If  the  extracurrlculum  is  not  con- 
ceived in  educational  terms,  we  educators 
are  fooling  ourselves.  More  than  that,  we 
are  reducing  our  t^isk  to  the  level  of  super- 
vised fim  and  games — end  that  at  a  time 
when  it  Is  the  administrator's  and  the 
faculty's  greatest  challenge  to  make  a  con- 
tinuum of  the  curriculum  and  the  extracur- 
rlculum,   of   Intellectual    formation   and    of 
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value  formation.  They  are  all  four  Insepa- 
rable. They  meet  in  the  one  student.  To- 
gether with  the  home  and  certain  other  ofif- 
camlus  factors,  they  constitute  the  entirety 
I  of  his  Irmer  and  outer  environment.  At  this 
.  stage  of  life,  they  are  the  shapers  of  the  man. 
Leibnitz's  dictum:  "Le  present  est  gros  de 
I'avenlr"  applies  most  aptly  to  the  student's 
college  life  In  its  entirety. 

VALX7ZS   FOR   OURSELVES 

All  of  which  leads  inevitably  to  the  ques- 
tion of  values  for  ourselves.  No  man  can 
give  what  he  does  not  first  have  himself. 
Which  simply  means  that  if  we  do  not  have 
value  convictions  ourselves,  It  would  be  hope- 
less to  talk  about  conununicatlng  values  to 
oiu-  students.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ques- 
tion of  values  for  our  students  puts  a  double 
obligation  on  iis  to  be  clear  about  the  values 
for  oiirselves. 

It  further  obligates  us  to  take  another  look 
at  the  college  catalog  which  Is  Itself  a  pub- 
licly stated  commitment.  It  obligates  us  to 
review  our  own  commltznent  to  our  profes- 
sion as  educators.  We  are  in  this  dlfBcult 
business  for  a  purpose  and  a  periodic  review 
would  help  us  to  understand  that  pvirpose  a 
little  better  for  each  one  In  his  own  mind. 
Our  students  need  now  more  than  ever  a 
sense  of  personal  commitment.  If  we  do  not 
have  it  oiirselves,  how  can  we  ever  exi>ect  to 
communicate  it  In  terms  of  value  to  our 
students? 

I  give  you  the  extraordinary  model  of  a 
little  Jewish  girl  writing  in  her  dairy  while 
the  Nazi  terror  was  wrecking  her  world  with 
blood  and  violence,  these  words  of  wisdom, 
of  value  Judgment,  and  of  social  responsi- 
bility. Anne  Prank  could  write  while  the 
world  was  coming  apart: 

"I  know  what  I  want,  I  have  a  goal,  an 
opinion.  I  have  a  religion  and  love.  Let  me 
be  myself  and  then  I  am  satisfied.  I  know 
that  I'm  a  woman  with  inward  strength  and 
plenty  of  courage.  If  God  lets  me  live.  •  •  • 
I  shall  not  remain  insignificant,  I  shall  work 
In  a  world  and  for  mankind." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  God  has  let  us  live. 
Let  us  therefore,  have  a  goal,  an  opinion, 
religion,  and  love.  Let  us  be  ourself.  Let 
us  work  for  the  world  and  for  mankind.  Let 
us  commit  o\u-selves  to  the  values  that  make 
our  lives  significant. 


Hon.  J.  Vanghan  Gary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  III 

or  vnciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8. 1965 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  the  pleasure  a  few  day&.,ago  of  at- 
tending a  dinner  held  in  Richmond,  Va., 
in  honor  of  my  friend  and  predecessor 
in  the  Congress,  the  Honorable  J.  Vaugh- 
an  Gary.  One  hundred  of  Mr.  Gary's 
closest  friends  gathered  to  pay  tribute 
to  his  many  years  of  public  service. 
Praise  was  showered  upon  Mr.  Gary  by 
the  toastmaster,  John  J.  Wicker;  by 
Richard  S.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  president  of 
Reynolds  Metals ;  and  by  old  friends  Wil- 
liam T.  Luck  and  Wilmer  O'Flaherty. 
In  the  course  of  this  well-deserved  praise 
mention  was  made  of  earlier  tributes  to 
Mr.  Gary  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Dillon  and  Postmaster  General  Gro- 
nouski.  As  my  measure  of  respect,  and 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  would  like  to  Include  those  tributes  by 


Secretai-y  Dillon  and  Postmaster  General 
Gronouski  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
Representative  J.  Vattghan  Gabt  Cited  roE 
Distinguished  Service 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  DiUon 
presented  the  Treasury's  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award  to  Congressman  J.  Vaughan  Gary, 
Third  District  of  Virginia,  at  a  ceremony 
held  at  noon  today  at  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

The  new  Distinguished  Service  Award  was 
established  by  Secretary  Dillon  last  year  a£ 
the  Treasury's  highest  recognition  which  may 
be  conferred  on  an  individual  citizen  who  is 
not  an  employee  of  the  Department.  The 
award  Is  given  "in  recognition  of  distin- 
guished public  service." 

Today  marked  the  second  time  the  award 
has  been  given,  and  the  first  time  that  it  has 
been  conferred  on  a  Member  of  Congress. 

After  having  been  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  79th  through 
the  88th  Congresses,  Congressman  Gary  did 
not  seek  reelection  and  is  retiring  from  the 
public  service.  During  seven  of  these  Con- 
gresses, including  the  last  five  continuously, 
he  has  been  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  the  Departments  of  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office.  He  will  return  to 
the  active  practice  of  law  on  January  1, 
renewing  his  affiliation  with  the  law  firm  of 
Shewmake,  Gary,  Gobbin,  Blackwell,  El- 
more, and  Belcher,  in  Richmond,  Va. 

Following  is  the  text  of  Secretary  Dillon's 
citation  of  Congressman  Gary : 

"As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  the  79th  to  88th  Congresses,  in- 
clusive, and  as  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  for  the  Departments  of 
the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  during  the  81st, 
82d,  and  84th  through  the  88th  Congresses, 
Mr.  Gary  has  made  outst»nding  contribu- 
tions to  the  public  service. 

"His  leadership  abilities  and  prestige  in  the 
Congress,  his  depth  of  understanding  of  this 
Deparment's  programs,  his  penetrating  analy- 
sis, and  his  skillful  handling  of  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  have  provided  the 
Department  with  financial  resources  to  ful- 
fill Its  mission  in  a  most  effective  and  eco- 
nomical manner. 

"In  addition  to  his  exceptional  legislative 
abilities,  Mr.  Gary  has  all  of  the  fine  per- 
sonal qualities  of  a  traditional  Virginia  gen- 
tleman. His  every  action  reflects  the  high- 
est personal  Integrity,  a  gentleness  of  man- 
ner, and  consideration  for  the  viewpoints  of 
others.  He  Is  a  true  disciple  of  Jeffersonian 
principles. 

"Mr.  Gary  has  been  an  invaluable  c,oun- 
selor  to  me  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
to  my  predecessors,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  this  Department.  We  shall  sorely 
miss  the  benefit  of  his  wise  counsel  and  lead- 
ership in  future  Congresses.  He  is  a  most 
deserving  recipient  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's Distinguished  Service  Award." 


Address  by  John  A.  Gronocski.  Postmaster 
General,  at  the  Central  Richmond  Asso- 
ciation Luncheon  Honoring  Congress- 
man J.  Vaughan  Gary 

Today,  I  have  come  to  Richmond  to  set 
into  motion  the  machinery  for  building  a 
magnificent  new  city  pyost  office. 

That  In  itself  is  a  major  event,  for  this 
structure,  when  completed.  Will  be  one  of  the 
most  modern  postal  facilities  in  the  world, 
designed  specifically  to  meet  the  needs  of 
your  fine  city.  It  will  further  enable  us  to 
provide  your  citizens  and  your  business  firms 
with  the  best  possible  service  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

I  am  sure  I  am  echoing  the  sentiments  of 
each  of  you  here  today  when  I  say  that 
this  post  office  is  long  overdue.  The  main 
part  of  your  present  structure  Is  more  than 
half  the  age  of  our  Nation — having  been  com- 
pleted in  1858.  As  a  landmark,  I  am  sure 
It  Is  a  source  of  pride  to  the  citizens  of  this 


historic  city,  but  as  a  functional  clearing. 
house  for  ever-growing  volumes  of  mail,  it  -s 
woefully  behind  the  times.  Richmond  is  a 
vibrant,  pulsating  city,  with  Its  feet  firmly 
planted  in  the  20th  century,  and  Its  post.il 
facilities  must  be  no  less  up  to  date. 

So  I  am  happy  to  be  the  harbinger  of  yet 
another  step  toward  modernization. 

Having  said  that,  however,  I  must  cotifess 
that  yoiu-  new  poet  office  Is  not  the  only 
reason  for  my  presence  here  today.  My  otlier 
prime  objective  is  to  i>ay  tribute  to  one  of 
the  best  friends  the  Post  Office  Department 
ever  has  had,  and  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
Congressman  a  constituency  ever  has  elect- 
ed— your  own  Congressman  J.  Vaughan  Gary. 
As  you  know.  Congressman  Gary  today 
ends  a  distinguished  career  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  and  I  can  think  of  no 
more  appropriate  comment  to  make  In  con- 
nection with  his  retirement  than  to  quote 
one  of  his  own  colleagues:  "With  him  will  go 
knowledge  and  experience  tliat  we  will  prob- 
ably never  live  to  see  duplicated  again." 
We  in  the  postal  service  echo  that  sentiment. 
The  statistics  of  Vaughan  Gary's  career  are 
familiar  to  all  of  you  here  today.  Elected  to 
Congress  in  1945.  his  talents  were  soon  rec- 
ognized when  he  was  named  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  the  Trea- 
ury  and  Post  Office  Departments  Just  4  ye.irs 
later.  In  the  intervening  years  he  has  come 
to  be  known  as  one  of  the  leading  spokesmen 
in  the  House  for  fiscal  responsibility.  And, 
as  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee,  he  capped  his  career 
during  the  past  session  of  Congress  by  steer- 
ing President's  Johnson's  highly  successful! 
foreign  aid  biU  through  the  House,  In  addi- 
tion to  his  other  pressing  duties. 

These  tell  the  achievements  of  the  mar. — 
but  little  of  how  he  went  about  accomplish- 
ing them,  or,  for  that  matter,  little  about 
him  personally.  And  that,  I  think  is  the 
most  impressive  story  of  all.  I  have  not 
known  Congressman  Gary  long,  having  met 
him  when  I  took  over  as  Postmaster  Gencr.tl 
Just  15  months  ago,  but  I  consider  myself 
privileged  to  have  known  him  at  all. 

First,  let  me  preface  my  personal  remarks 
about  Mr.  Gary  by  telling  you  that  my  opin- 
ion of  the  Congress  has  been  drastically 
altered  during  my  tenure  of  office  in  Wash- 
ington. I  think  that  frtxn  my  old  vanUige 
point  in  Madison,  Wis.,  I  held  much  the  same 
view  of  Congressmen  as  many  American  citi- 
zens: that  they  belong  to  a  rather  gentle- 
manly breed  of  public  servants  whose  work 
is  neither  too  hard  nor  too  exacting.  But 
I  know  now  how  wrong  I  was.  To  have  seen 
the  amount  of  work  these  men  turn  out 
under  the  most  unimaginable  pressures  and 
responsibilities,  to  have  gotten  to  know  many 
of  them  and  witnessed  their  personal  demo- 
tion to  the  well-being  of  their  country.  h;,s 
been  one  of  the  most  educational  experience.^ 
of  my  life.  And  I  think  that  the  higiiest 
tribute  I  can  pay  to  Congressman  Gary  is 
to  say  that  he  represents  the  Ideal  of  the 
best  In  our  National  Government.  I  d'  n': 
say  ther«  are  many  to  equal  him.  but  I  do 
say  that  most  of  them  are  cut  from  the  .-.^iir.e 
bolt  of  cloth. 

I  paid  a  courtesy  call  on  Vaughan  O.iiy 
shortly  after  assuming  office  in  1963  and.  ..^ 
former  Tax  Commissioner  of  Wisconsin  I 
was  delighted  to  learn  that  he  had  ser\od 
for  10  years  as  counsel  and  executive  ^u?- 
sistant  of  the  Virginia  Tax  Board.  Publ:c 
finance  is  an  experience  not  at  all  dissimilar 
to  walking  through  a  settlement  of  hastile 
Indians  and  I  Immediately  felt  I  had  found 
a  kindred  soul.  Since  he  was  the  chairn  .". 
of  my  subcommittee,  I  asked,  out  of  deiir- 
ence,  if  he  had  any  advice  for  a  begin:  er 
In  the  postal  field.  A  lesser  man  would  h.ive 
Jumped  at  an  opportunity  like  that.  But 
Congressman  Gary,  in  his  wisdom,  knew  I 
would  be  much  more  receptive  to  advice  when 
he  was  reviewing  my  budget  request  and  re- 
frained from  speaking  his  mind.    He  replif".!, 


iiistead.  that  he  only  wanted  to  be  helpful 
in  any  way  he  could.  I  have  since  come  to 
realize  fully  the  generosity  and  value  of  tliat 
oSor. 

It  IS  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  has 
been  one  of  the  great  experts  on  postal  opera- 
tions in  the  history  of  Congress — and  he 
didn't  get  that  way  just  by  sitting  in  his 
chnir.  listening  to  a  lot  of  testimony.  He 
W.15  a  hard  worker  who  always  did  his  home- 
wor"--'  a^ti  ^c  saw  to  it  that  his  subcommittee 
members  did  the  same. 

He.  as  much  as  any  man,  is  responsible 
for  the  program  of  modern  operational  re- 
search and  mechanization  in  the  Post  Office 
and.  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  he  has 
been  otu:  friend  and  adviser,  as  well  as  our 
most  constructive  critic. 

Any  Cabinet  officer  who  ever  worked  with 
him  will  tell  you  that  Congressman  Gary 
wie'.ded  one  of  the  sharpest  pruning  knives 
in  Isistory.  When  he  reported  out  an  appro- 
pn.itions  bill,  you  could  be  sure  there  was  no 
fat  on  it.  Of  course,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  honest  differences  of  opinion  would 
arise.  But  even  on  those  occasions,  he  was 
always  the  perfect  gentleman,  making  his 
cui.^  without  inflicting  undue  pain.  In  fact, 
he  is  the  only  man  I  have  ever  known  who 
could  take  a  pound  of  flesh  without  spil- 
linjT  an  ounce  of  blood. 

And  so  I  think  it  is  important  to  remember, 
on  the  occasion  of  Vaughan  Gary's  retire- 
ment, that  while  the  citizens  of  Richmond 
are  losing  a  dedicated  public  servant,  th.e 
em. re  Nation  is  losing  a  respected  voice  of 
prudence  and  progress.  As  I  said  at  the  out- 
set  we  may  never  see  the  likes  of  him  again. 

Finally,  because  the  postal  service  has  been 
so  lose  to  his  heart,  because  he  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  its  improvement,  I 
would  like  to  use  this  occasion  to  give  one 
fin  i".  progress  report  for  his  benefit. 

Because  of  his  vital  interest  in  mechaniza- 
tion. I  am  certain  that  Congressman  Gary 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  we  have  in- 
a.-urated  our  new  program  of  vertical  im- 
pr  .ed  mall — or  VIM  service — in  high-rise 
orh  e  buildings.  For  many  years,  we  have 
bet;;  delivering  mail  in  these  buildings  by 
h..:-d.  letter  carriers  going  from  floor  to  floor, 
fr  .11  office  to  office. 

We  estimate  there  are  more  than  11,000 
of  these  carriers — many  of  them  Ei>endlng 
th.:ir  entire  workday  in  a  single  building. 
Twenty-three  of  them  are  necessary  to  serv- 
ice ihe  Empire  State  Building  alone. 

Now  we  have  begun  to  convince  build- 
ers to  install  a  vertical  conveyor  system  in 
ti-.e:r  new  high-rise  structures  which  can 
be  operated  by  a  single  postal  employee  in 
a  basement  mailroom.  Each  tenant  has 
h:=  own  locked  mall  trays  in  which  he  re- 
ceives his  mail  at  various  intervals  tlirough- 
out  the  day.  The  result  is  a  tremendous 
savings  to  us  in  terms  of  man-hours  and 
improved  mall  service  throughout  the  build- 
in? 

Kaiier  this  month  I  lnaugurat«d  the  first 
such  system  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  which  will  be 
p  r'  of  a  34-floor  office  building  in  the  cen- 
ttr  of  town,  and  buUders  in  many  other 
cities  are  now  following  suit. 

One  of  the  areas  of  our  service  in  which 
I  hue  been  most  vitally  interested  during 
t!>^  past  year  has  been  that  of  parcel  post. 
\\  o  tiave  taken  three  major  steps  to  improve 
this  service. 

First,  we  have  Inaugurated  a  program  to 
Trti  ice  damage  by  conducting  exhatistlve  sur- 
vfvs  to  determine  the  major  causes  of  such 
d  .mage  and  then  by  taking  immediate  steps 
lo  eliminate  those  causes. 

■Second,  we  have  inaugurated  a  new  pro- 
erun  of  pool  casing.  This  is  a  system  by 
wiuch  large  mailers  of  parcels  can  presort 
thoir  packages  by  sectional  centers,  pack 
t!'em  in  large  pool  case  containers  and  send 
f'  h  case  directly  to  its  area  destination 
wi'h  the  confidence  that  their  parcels  will 
artive  safely  and  swiftly. 


And  thlrC  we  are  well  Into  our  program  of 
scheduled  delivery  oC  pared  poet  in  many 
areas  throughout  the  United  States.  The  key 
to  this  program  Is  ZIP  code  which  I  will 
discuss  In  a  moment.  In  brief,  we  are  now 
able  to  guarantee  next-day  delivery  of  aU 
ZIP  coded  packages  within  a  given  radius 
and  you  can  imagine  what  a  boon  this  is 
to  mailers  of  perlsliable  goods.  We  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  day  when  we  can  put  this 
system  into  oi>eration  in  the  Richmond  area. 

ZIP  code,  itself,  of  course,  is  the  most  Im- 
portant single  postal  innovation  in  this  cen- 
tury. It  is  our  answer  to  the  most  pressing 
problem  of  all — ever  increasing  mail  volumes. 
I  like  to  call  this  increase  a  mail  explosion, 
which  is  taking  place  slde-by-side  our  popu- 
lation explosion.  In  fact,  it  is  more  than 
that,  because  ovir  mail  volume  is  increasing 
at  a  higher  rate  than  our  population.  It  has 
now  reached  the  tremendotis  total  of  72  bil- 
lion pieces  a  year — as  much  as  the  rest  of 
the  world's  combined  volume. 

There  are  many  facets  to  ZIP  code.  One 
Is  that  It  simplifies  our  sorting  procedures 
and  reduces  the  chances  of  error.  Before 
ZIP  code,  there  were  thousands  of  sorting 
possibilities  and  it  was  obviously  Impossible 
for  any  human  being  to  memorize  them  all. 
Under  ZIP  code,  however,  every  letter  will  go 
to  one  of  566  sectional  centers,  according  to 
the  first  three  numbers  of  the  code.  In  the 
near  future,  an  optical  scanner  will  further 
speed  the  process  by  "reading"  the  ZIP  codes 
and  sorting  the  letters  automatically. 

ZIP  code  Is  also  a  means  by  which  we  can 
Improve  upon  our  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution procedures.  And,  because  we  can 
send  mail  directly  to  the  566  sectional  cen- 
ters, it  allows  us  to  eliminate  several  han- 
dlings along  the  way. 

And  finally,  ZIP  code  Is  a  means  by  which 
large  mailers  can  use  their  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  to  sequence  their  mail- 
ing lists  and  then  presort  their  mail  accord- 
ing to  sectional  center  destination.  Prom 
the  point  of  view  of  its  total  Impact,  this  is 
the  most  important  facet  of  all.  Most  peo- 
ple do  not  realize  it,  but  75  percent  of  all 
our  mail  is  business  maU.  And  when  we 
reach  the  point  where  the  majority  of  this 
mall  Isn't  even  unbagged  until  It  reaches 
its  destination  area,  then  we  will  truly  have 
solved  the  problem  of  the  mall  explosion. 
That  day,  I  might  add.  may  not  be  far  off. 
At  the  present  time,  I  am  planning  steps  to 
require  all  large  volume  users  of  second  and 
third  class  mail  to  presort  and  I  am  also 
planning  to  ask  Congress  to  provide  legis- 
lation to  require  the  same  of  large  first- 
class  users.  I  think,  In  the  long  run,  the 
American  business  community  will  be  happy 
about  these  actions,  because  they  will  guar- 
antee them  speedier  mail  service  and  will 
help  to  hold  rates  down  to  a  reasonable  level. 

And  so.  Congressman  Gary,  you  are  leav- 
ing us  at  the  beginning  of  an  "exciting  new 
era.  Many  of  the  plans  which  you  helped 
us  to  Inaugurate  are  Jtist  now  beginning  to 
bear  fruit.  Our  performance  during  this 
past  Christmas  season.  I  believe,  was  proof 
of  the  pudding.  If  you  remember  what  hap- 
peped  in  Chicago  last  year,  when  the  mall 
bags  were  stacked  up  In  trucks  from  the 
main  post  office  all  the  way  up  to  the  Mer- 
chandise Mart — and  stayed  there  until  after 
December  25 — I  think  you  can  appreciate 
what  we  have  managed  to  accomplish  in  12 
short  months. 

This  year  we  handled  even  more  mall  and 
did  it  in  record  time.  One  of  the  ways  by 
which  we  were  able  to  accomplish  this  viras 
with  the  addition  of  a  new  mechanized  parcel 
post  station  in  Southslde  Chicago,  and  I 
know  It  would  have  gladdened  your  heart 
to  see  all  those  new  machines  saving  us 
money  and  speeding  the  maU.  We  probably 
wouldn't  even  have  had  those  machines  If 
it  hadn't  been  for  your  insistence  years  ago. 

But  I  think  I  should  remind  you.  Mr.  Gary, 
before  you  start  thinking  that  you're  going 


to  miss  aU  the  excitement  in  Washington, 
that  there  is  a  bright  side  to  your  retire- 
ment: Tou  won't  have  to  be  around  whea 
I  go  to  Congress  for  a  rate  increase  on  second- 
and  third-class  mail  next  month.  You  can. 
sit  down  here  in  your  law  offloe.  watch  the 
fireworks  go  c^  up  north,  and  think  of  me 
dodging  the  brickbats.  Come  to  think  about 
it,  being  Postmaster  General  isn't  much  dif- 
ferent from  being  State  tax  commissioner. 
I'm  still  in  Apache  Territory  and  the  Indiana 
are  still  on  the  waipath. 

At  least  it  will  be  peaceful  here  in  Rich- 
mond— and  you  certainly  deserve  the  change. 

And  I  know  that  a  few  years  from  now, 
when  the  new  Post  Office  Is  completed  here. 
you  will  take  great  pride  in  the  knowledge 
that  you.  more  than  any  man,  were  respon- 
sible for  it. 


A  Long  Jonmey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  start  work  on  the 
long  legislative  process  ahead,  we  will  en- 
counter many  diflBculties.  However,  I 
feel  the  editorial  that  appeared  In  the 
Perry  Daily  Chief  of  Perry.  Iowa,  speaks 
very  well  to  our  situation,  and  I  would 
like  to  insert  it  into  the  Record  so  that 
it  might  be  read  by  all  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues: 

I  Prom  the  Perry  (Iowa)  Daily  Chief.  Jan.  11, 
1965] 

A  Long  Journey 

The  Great  Society  is  not  so  much  a  goal 
as  a  journey. 

It  was  a  journey  the  first  settlers  were  on 
when  "they  saw  the  coast  of  a  new  world." 
to  borrow  words  from  President  Johnson's 
state  of  the  Union  message. 

It  is  a  Jotimey  otir  children  will  take  up 
after  us. 

Though  the  goal  of  the  Great  Society  Is  an 
ideal   always   before   us,   always   beyond  our 
grasp,  there  are  many  stages  along  the  way 
toward  It,  many  secondary  goals  we  must       , 
achieve. 

The  President  outlined  a  long  list  of  them. 
Some  were  specific,  such  as  Increased  aid  to 
education,  retraining  of  displaced  workers. 
raising  of  the  minimum  wage,  new  attacks 
on  crime  and  delinquency. 

Others  were  more  general,  such  as  seeking 
the  peace,  strengthening  the  economy,  im- 
proving "the  quality  o*  life  for  aU." 

The  emphasis  of  the  President's  message 
was  on  the  domestic  front.  Thoxigh  world 
affairs  will  continue  to  draw  upon  our  energy 
and  courage,  "today, "  he  said,  "we  can  turn 
Increased  attention  to  t;he  character  of  Amer- 
ican life." 

This  Is  because  "we  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  upsurge  of  economic  well-being 
in  the  liistory  of  any  nation." 

Tet  it  is  a  well-being  that  millions  do  not 
share.  It  is  a  lopsided  prosperity,  a  society 
with  certain  flaws  which  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated. 

For  the  first  time  the  Nation  has  Che  means 
and  the  wUl  to  attack  the  root  causes  of 
poverty  and  other  social  ills.  We  have  the 
llth-hour  challenge  to  conserve  the  beauty 
and  resources  of  our  land  for  future  genera-  ^ 
tlons. 
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We  have  the  unprecedented  opportunity  to 
show  the  world  that  our  material  prosperity 
Is  no  fluke,  but  that  It  and  our  dream  of  a 
frood  lUe  for  all  men  are  natxiral  conse- 
quences of  free  government  by  freemen. 

Now  that  the  Nation  has  had  time  to  weigh 
t^.e  President's  words  It  Is  evident  that  they 
were  less  a  blueprint  than  an  exhortation, 
despite  his  calm  measured  manner  of  speak- 
ing. He  promised  detailed  proposals  for  na- 
tional action  in  the  coming  weeks. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  given  an  overwhelming 
mandate  by  the  people  In  November.  He 
has  a  fresh  Congress  well  disposed  toward  the 
course  he  has  charted  for  the  Nation. 
L  Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  setbacks,  fail- 
ures, changes  of  direction.  But  the  Johnson 
era  has  fairly  begun. 


Northern    California    Still    Nnmbed    by 
DcTattation  of  Christmas  Flood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OF    CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8. 1965 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
fl  story  written  by  the  Associated  Press  on 
the  havoc  wrought  by  the  Christmas 
floods  in  northern  California  vividly  por- 
trays the  situation  facing  the  people  in 
my  district. 

I  felt  my  colleagues  would  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  this  article  for  their 
personal  information  and  edification.  I, 
therefore,  insert  this  newspaper  clipping 
in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

NOBTBKRN       CAUTOBNIA       STILL       NuMBEO      BT 

Devastation  of  Christmas  Flood 

BmuKA,  Calif. — ^A  sea  of  mud  and  sUt  still 

covers  mile*  of  northern  California,  1  month 

after  the  devastating  Christmas  week  floods. 

The  area  looks  as  if  a  berserk  giant  from 

a  scary  fairy  tale  had  stalked  the  land. 

"Wreckage  and  debris  that  once  were  homes, 

businesses,  bams  and  schools  lie  in  twisted, 

weird  shapes  like  surrealist  paintings. 

Massive  log  Jams,  reaching  25  to  30  feet 
high,  blanket  the  landscape.  Sections  of 
bridges  and  chunks  of  highways  are  scat- 
tered, about  fields.  • 

Northern  California  is  a  blend  of  noise  and 
silence. 

OOMMIWITY  GHOSTLY 

The  highway  crews,  farmers,  ranchers  and 
businessmen  work  almost  around  the  clock 
to  restore  the  roads  and  the  land  and  Its 
towns. 

Pepperwood.  a  community  of  250  once 
famous  for  its  vegetables,  Ues  burled  imder 
the  sticky  silt  as  high  as  desert  dunes. 

The  only  visible  sign  of  life  Friday  was  a 
lost  goose  wandering  over  the  mud  flats 
where  fields  once  bloomed. 

Weott.  a  frequent  stop  for  tourists  travel- 
ing the  Redwood  Forest  trails.  Is  as  silent  as 
death.  No  one  remains  in  the  ravaged  com- 
munity of  300. 

The  poet  office  Is  perched  atop  the  bus  sta- 
tion. A  motel  lies  in  a  cavern  below  the 
surface  of  the  road. 

The  force  and  havoc  of  the  holiday  floods 
that  roared  across  most  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia becomes  more  vivid  as  the  waters  re- 
cede. The  death  toll  was  23;  «ie  damage 
estimate  ranges  from  $30a  to  $500  million. 

John  Erreca,  public  works  director  for  the 
State  of  California,  visited  the  stricken  area 
recently  and  said,  "This  makes  you  err 
inside." 


Hundreds  of  those  caught  In  ttie  flood 
waters  of  the  Eel,  Russian,  Klamath  and 
Feather  Rivers  are  returning  to  scrape  out  a 
new  life  from  the  scarred  lands. 

"These  people  have  remarkable  tenacity. 
They  know  there  are  no  favorites  when  the 
rivers  strike,"  said  Charles  Bhallen,  Hiunboldt 
County  director  of  public  works. 

They  wade  in  deep  mud  to  lay  new  foun- 
dations under  their  homes.  Much  of  the 
furniture  is  stacked  on  the  second  floors  of 
larger  homes. 

The  damage  to  the  economy  of  northern 
California  has  been  deeper  than  the  physical 
hurt. 

Harvey  Harper,  a  car  dealer  in  Eureka,  said 
the  flood  had  wiped  out  hundreds  of  Jobs. 

"We  feel  the  pinch  every  day.  In  every 
24  hours  we  are  called  upon  to  rewrite  six 
to  eight  car  payments.  People  Just  can't 
meet  the  payments  when  they  dont  have  an 
Income." 

Three-fourths  of  the  lumber  industry,  the 
biggest  moneymaker  In  northern  California, 
was  swept  away  by  the  floods. 

Don  Falk,  a  Eureka  attorney,  said.  "People 
are  still  shocked,  but  the  deeper  shock  is 
coming.  We  are  losing  $600,000  daily  In 
personal  Income.  We're  trying  to  salvage  our 
property,  even  more  were  trying  to  salvage 
our  economy."  i 

I 
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titude  of  the  countries  of  the  Wesiern 
Hemisphere  entirely  clear  with  respect 
to  their  position  toward  Cuba  and 
Castroism. 

This  exchange  program,  which  permits 
students  from  Chile  to  come  to  our  coun- 
try to  live,  to  study,  to  get  to  know  us 
better,  further  unites  the  young  people 
of  our  two  countries.  These  young  peo- 
ple are  the  future  leaders  of  the  world. 
A  deeper  understanding  through  their 
personal  contact  cannot  help  but  lighten 
the  difficult  task  of  leadership  which  lies 
before  them. 

It  was  both  a  privilege  and  an  hor.or 
to  be  with  these  young  people,  i  am 
particularly  pleased  to  list  the  names  of 
those  students  with  whom  I  visited— and 
for  whom  I  wish  the  very  best  in  the 
years  ahead. 

The  students  who  are  participating'  in 
this  program  are:  Ledy  Aguero,  Patti 
Cermanattl,  Soledad  Ranirez,  Gaston 
Araya,  Jose  Corres,  Julio  Eschevenia 
Estenco  Gonzales,  Carlos  Nieto,  German 
Pequeno,  Edwardo  Ravanl,  and  Ricaido 
Whiting.  They  were  accompanied  by 
Prof.  Carlos  Foreste,  Mrs.  Cindy  Kee\  er 
and  Dean  Joe  W.  Neal. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TKXA3 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  with  a  group 
of  15  students  from  Chile  who  are  at- 
tending the  Univei-sity  of  Texas  on  a  stu- 
dent exchange  program.  They  spent  2 
days  in  Washington,  visiting  our  Capitol, 
the  state  Department,  and  other  historic 

spots  of  interest  In  this  area. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  tell  these  young 
people  that  we  here  in  the  United  States 
feel  a  special  bond  with  the  people  of 
Chile,  Their  country,  like  ours,  is  a  na- 
tion of  immigrants — a  melting  ppt  of 
Spanish,  German,  Italian,  French,  Swiss, 
and  other  nationalities.  Their  idea  of 
self-government  closely  parallels  that  of 
our  country.  Chile  Is  as  democratic  as 
any  Latin  American  country  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  Their  President  Is 
elected  in  much  the  same  way  as  ours. 
Their  courts  are  established  by  law  as  are 
those  of  our  country.  Throughout  their 
government — as  with  ours — there  is  a 
system  of  what  we  call  checks  and  bal- 
ances— separation  of  powers — a  system 
unique  to  a  true  democracy. 

While  the  economy  of  Chile  is  perhaps 
not  as  diversified  as  that  of  the  United 
States,  that  coimtry  makes  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  world's  economy  by 
its  large  exportation  of  copper  and 
nitrate. 

The  bonds  of  friendship  between  Chile 
and  the  United  States  have  been 
strengthened  by  that  country's  partici- 
pation in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram, created  by  the  lat6  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  in  the  Organieation  of  Amer- 
ican States.     The  meeting  of  the  Foreign 

Ministers  In  July  last  year  made  the  at- 


Taft  Family  Record  Defended 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF   MISSOUHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attack 
on  the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  and 
Other  members  of  the  Taft  family  have 
been  a  source  of  disappointment  to  those 
of  US  who  know  of  the  distinguished 

service  they  have  rendered  to  this  coun- 
try and  to  the  Republican  Party. 

The  magazine  America  last  year  in 
discussing  the  war  on  poverty  said  cer- 
tain things  about  the  supposed  lack  of 
a  Republican  position  and  lack  of  inter- 
est which  I  found  both  highly  inaccu- 
rate and  partisan.  I  replied  to  the 
editors  of  America  to  point  out  to  them 
that  the  Republicans  on  the  House-Se:> 
ate  Joint  Economic  Committee  had 
unanimously  made  recommendations  in 
connection  with  obtaining  more  employ- 
ment and  retraining  before  the  adminis- 
tration did. 

I  note  with  Interest  that  the  Honor- 
able Charles  P.  Taft,  of  Cincinnati,  has 
found  it  necessary  in  the  January  9. 1965. 
issue  of  America  to  submit  a  letter  de- 
fending the  good  name  and  integrity  of 
his  distinguished  father,  Chief  Justice 
William  H.  Taft.  Because  it  Is  impor- 
tant that  these  eflforts  to  correct  an  error 
are  noted  by  as  many  responsible  individ- 
uals as  possible,  I  feel  that  careful  read- 
ers of  the  Record,  especially  the  pres^ 
who  probably  read  the  America  article 
about  the  Tafts  in  the  first  place  but 
did  not  get  to  see  the  correcting  letter  by 
Charles  P.  Taft,  should  have  access  to  it. 
Below  follows  the  full  text  of  a  leUer 
entitled  "Chief  Justice  William  H.  Taft ' 
submitted  by  Charles  P.  Taft,  as  printed 


in  the  January  9,  1965.  issue  of  America, 
page  30: 

Chxet  JusTiCK  William  H.  Tatx 

Editor:  Father  Austin  P.  Morris  ("Pressure 
Politics  In  the  Church,"  November  14)  made 
a  most  unfair  statement  about  my  father's 
record  as  Judge  and  Chief  Justice.  He  Is 
described  as  "dutifully  restraining  lab<v'8 
efforts  to  Improve  working  conditlcms." 
This  is  a  most  inacciu-ate  account  of  his 
labor  decisions. 

Ill  1917,  the  Hltchman  Coal  &  Coke  case 
wiis  decided,  with  the  opinion  written  by 
Mr.  Justice  Pitney.  This  was  a  most  anti- 
labor  decision.  Within  the  first  few  months 
of  my  father's  service  as  Chief  Justice  in 
1921.  he  wrote  the  opinion  in  the  American 
St*el  Foundries  case,  which  permitted  pick- 
eting by  persons  representing  the  local  labor 
council  who  had  never  been  employed  at 
American  Steel  Foundries.  This  was  a 
unanimous  decision  which  included  Justice 
Pitney  and  tvuned  the  whole  tone  of  Su- 
preme Court  labor  decisions. 

In  addition,  he  wrote  the  opinions  In  the 
stockyards  and  grain  exchange  cases,  estab- 
lishing Federal  power  to  regulate  business  In 
both  areas  under  the  Interstate  commerce 
clause.  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  told  me 
that  these  two  cases  were  the  very  solid 
basis  for  the  Wagner  Act  decisions  in  the 
1930's,  15  years  later. 

Father  Morris'  repcfft  about  my  father's 
opinion  of  Justice  Brandeis  is  again  most 
unfair,  because  it  designates  the  time  of  the 
opinion  as  the  period  when  he  and  Brandel^ 
were  serving  together  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
Actually,  it  was  expressed  when  Brandeis  was 
nominated.  My  father's  views  later  changed 
very  much.  The  two  men  became  good 
friends  and  colleagues  with  mutual  respect. 
My  father's  most  vigorous  criticisms  In  pri- 
vate were  tor  Mr.  Justice  McReynolds,  who 
was  well  over  on  the  right  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court. 

Apparently,  Father  Morris  thinks  that  my 
father  was  "that  type  of  statesman  who  ap- 
pears unalterably  convinced  that  aU  im- 
provement Is  to  be  obtained  through  the 
faithful  and  loyal  preservation  of  the  past." 

Father    Morris    has    obviously    not    read    Mr. 

Pringle's  account  of  my  father's  administra- 
tion. He  was  attacked  by  the  protection - 
ist,s.  by  the  bankers,  by  the  railroad  men, 
and  by  others  for  similar  reasons,  because 
of  his  Canadian  Reciprocity  Treaty,  the 
amendments  to  the  Hepburn  Act  regulating 
railroad  rates,  the  postal  savings  bill  and,  of 
course,  the  adoption  of  the  Inheritance  tax 
and  the  submission  of  the  Income  tax 
amendment  and  the  direct  election  of  Sen- 
ators amendment.  These  measures  hardly 
represent  the  faithful  and  loyal  preserva- 
tion of  the  past. 

Charles  P.  Taft. 
C:n-cinnati,  Ohio. 


No  Pity  for  the  Proyident 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

of    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does 
seem  that  all  of  the  emphasis  during 
thi.s  session  has  been  directed  toward 
a-A  aids  for  the  improvident  without  any 
thought  at  all  of  considering  those  of  our 
citizens  who,  by  sacrifice,  are  provident 
ar.d  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  February  3,  1965,  calls 


attention  to  our  somewhat  overemphasis 
of  this  subject: 

No  Pitt  rot  thx  Psovmorr 

In  case  you  hadn't  noticed,  budgets  are 
going  up  all  over  the  place,  not  Just  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  CalifcH-nla,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York  are  among  the  States  asking  their  legis- 
latures for  king-size  allowances. 

New  TcM-k's  spending  proposal  Is  up  (600 
mUllon  to  nearly  (3.5  blllion.  and  it  is  ac- 
companied by  hearty  new  tax  bites.  A  2-per- 
cent sales  tax  would  be  Imposed  (New  York 
Olty  already  has  4  percent)  plus  100-percent 
boosts  in  levies  on  auto  registrations  and  cig- 
arettes. Even  all  that  isn't  enough;  bonds 
will  also  have  to  be  Issued.  There  is  no  end 
in  sight  to  the  growth  of  these  burdens  on 
the  people. 

Why  should  It  be  so?  Governor  Rocke- 
feller of  New  York  put  the  matter  In  an  In- 
teresting light.  "We  will  not  avoid  our  re- 
sponsibilities," he  said,  "and  leave  a  vacuum 
which  would  be  filled  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." 

The  theory  would  carry  more  weight  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov«'n- 
ment  Is  busily  filling  up  every  nook  and 
cranny  it  can,  whether  a  vacuum  exists  or 
not.  In  x>artlcular  President  Johnson's 
budget  demands  stupefying  outlays  tor  edu- 
cation and  social  welfare,  and  these  are  the 
very  areas  where  State  and  local  spending 
in  much  of  the  Nation  is  notably  on  the  in- 
crease. Many  of  us  would  prefer  to  pay  on 
the  State  and  local  level,  but  what  we  find  Is 
every  type  of  ofKclaldom  embarked  on  a 
spending  rampage. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that,  apart  from 
the  spending  proclivities  of  most  politicians, 
the  Nation  is  getting  into  that  classic  situa- 
tion where  the  provident  must  pour  out  ever 
more  of  their  resources  to  support  a  rapidly 
growing  army  of  the  Improvident;  more  cor- 
rectly, the  people  who  are  willing  to  take 
anything  anyone  Is  willing  to  hand  them. 

The  Nation  must  always  take  care  of  the 
relatively  few  who  truly  cannot  care  for 
themselves  because  of  unavoidable  misfor- 
tune or  Inadequate  endowments.  But  that 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  creation  of  a 

handout  state.     If  such  a  state  is  what  we 

collectively  want,  then  at  least  we  have  a 

duty — for  the  sake  of  our  children  If  nothing 
else — to  examine  some  of  the  basic  queetions 

involved. 

In  the  field  of  education,  some  question- 
ing is  going  on,  though  apparently  not  In 
the  Halls  of  Congress  and  the  State  legisla- 
tures. At  a  time  when  the  Government 
wants  to  put  every  kid  in  college,  professors 
In  various  Institutions  are  appalled  at  how 
many  are  already  overloading  the  campuses 
without  any  intellectual  business  there: 
Those  for  whom  college  Is  just  a  means  of 
postponing  work,  who  are  interested  only  in 
the  social  activities,  who  would  be  better  off 
learning  a  skilled  trade. 

Even  If  the  fetish  of  college  for  everybody 
Is  accepted  as  national  policy,  however,  the 
question  of  the  burden  remains.  How  much 
more  of  your  income  does  the  State  or  Cen- 
tral Government  have  a  right  to  take  In  order 
to  educate  somebody  else's  child?  If  the  an- 
swer is  that  there  is  literally  no  limit,  then 
how  long  Is  the  whole  thing  going  to  be  possi- 
ble in  a  time  of  swiftly  increasing  popula- 
tion? 

The  same  applies  to  welfare  spending.  Do 
you  have  a  moral  obligation  to  subsidize  a 
man  who  would  rather  take  relief  than  work, 
families  that  refuse  to  abide  by  the  most 
minimal  standards  of  behavior?  The  social 
workers  customarily  say  that  chiseling  Is  a 
fairly  small  part  of  welfare,  but  the  actual 
facts  are  not  always  easy  to  ascertain.  What 
cannot  be  denied  Is  that  welfare  spending, 
municipal.  State,  and  Federal,  is  soulng. 

In  sum,  we  think  the  handout  philosophy 
is  getting  out  of  bounds,  not  only  in  terms 
of  money  but  in  terms  of  charity  and  ethics; 


aU  too  often  It  Is  becoming  a  corrupter  of 
charity  and  ethics.  It  Lb  time  someone  told 
the  Governors  and  lawmakers  and  adminis- 
trators that  the  provident,  too,  have  some 
rights  to  their  own  sustenance.  If  they  are 
not  to  have  rights,  the  Nation  wUl  be  under- 
cutting the  main  source  of  its  enterprise  and 
well-being. 


Man's  Jonrney  to  Unity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  BATES 

OP   MASSACH  U  SB1T8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  AiH>endix, 
I  am  pleased  to  include  an  address  eriven 
by  Capt.  Michael  J.  Maclnnes,  U.S.  Navy, 
Catholic  Chaplain  Corps  research  team. 
Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.C,  to  the 
February  5  breakfast  meeting  of  the 
Capitol  Hill  First  Friday  Club,  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Second  and  C  Streets  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Father  Maclimes,  a  Fran- 
ciscan priest  ordained  in  1941,  and  a  U.S. 
Navy  officer  since  1943,  has  been  in  ac- 
tion in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Fleet  operations.  His  remarks  on  one  of 
today's  most  pressing  topics,  unity,  are 
constructive  and  significant,  and  I  here- 
with enter  the  text  of  his  speech. 

Man's  Journet  to  Unitt 
(By  Capt.  Michael  J.  Maclnnes,  U.S.  Navy) 
Original  thinkers  are   very  few.     I  assure 
you  I  am  not  one,  but  would  like  to  share 
with  you  the  thoughts  of  one.     Therefore, 
this  short  talk  might  be  entitled  "Variations 
by  Maclnnes  on  a  Theme  From  Tellhard  de 
Chardln."     The  theme  Is  a  hai^y  one  but, 
in  some  ways,  a  distvirbiiig  one. 
In  OMT  Ufetime  we  are  going  through  an 

era  of  accelerated  change,  so  rapid,  In  fact, 
that  the  underlying  meaning  of  the  changes 
escape  most  thinking  men.     The  nonthlnk- 

ers  are  concerned  only  with  the  Buperflcial 
aspects  of  the  changes.  The  old  saying, 
"things  will  never  be  the  same,"  was  said,  no 
no  doubt,  the  first  time,  by  Adam  to  Eve  in 
the  Garden  of  Paradise.  He,  at  least,  under- 
stood why  they  would  never  be  the  same. 

God  never  Intended  that  things  should 
remain  static — quite  the  opposite.  He  alone 
is  immutable.  Man  by  his  very  nature  Is 
subject  to  change.  This  is  the  way  God 
made  us.  When  I  say  "us,"  I  mean  not 
only  "us"  at  this  present  moment  but  hu- 
manity from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  ex- 
istence.   Why  this  reason  for  change? 

Man  is  the  result  of  God's  highest  evolu- 
tionary process  on  earth.  This  process  has 
not  ended  with  the  dawn  of  reason.  It  con- 
tinues in  its  highest  form.  Life  Itself  Is 
defined  phlloeophlcally  as  "movement  from 
within."  This  "movement  frcon  within"  Is 
continually  perfecting  the  Individual  and 
carrying  humanity  to  greater  heights  and 
accomplishment.  To  speak  of  human  life 
is  to  speak  at  intellectual  movement  ex- 
panding In  conscioiisnese  and  knowledge. 
Since  mankind  is  the  sum  of  human  beings, 
mankind  is  always  mo\ing  forward  from 
within.  This  means  change,  change  leading 
to  the  unification  of  mankind  under  the 
providence  of  God.  It  Is  an  inevitable 
change.  At  times  it  can  be  checked  but  never 
denied.  It  adheres  to  our  nature  as  the  law 
of  photogenesls  in  a  plant  causes  it  to  seek 
sunlight. 

Man  is  not  an  isolated  individual.  He  Is  a 
conscious  part  of  the  human  race.     Be  la 
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born  In  society,  lives  and  grows  In  society, 
learns  In  and  relates  to  society,  and  causes 
society  to  evolve,  that  is,  to  change.  Man's 
progress  is  not  circumscribed  by  race,  lan- 
guage, culture,  or  country.  It  is  supra- 
natiu-al.  The  race,  humanity,  society,  man- 
kind— call  it  what  you  will — embraces  all  of 
us  from  the  first  to  the  last  man  on  earth. 
Therefore,  each  individual  contributes  to 
and  derives  benefits  from  the  race.  He  has 
both  rights  and  responsibilities  vls-a-vls  all 
bumanity. 

As  man  grows  through  change,  so  hu- 
manity grows  and  its  progress  is  toward 
unity.  Organically  and  Intellectually,  mod- 
ern man  Is  little  different  from  his  ances- 
tors of  the  Ice  age;  but,  because  of  the  inter- 
vening experiences  and  progress  of  the  race, 
modem  man  is  superior  in  self-knowledge, 
awareness  of  his  place  in  and  responsibility 
to  the  universe,  his  ability  to  comprehend 
the  whole  of  life,  and  the  conscioiosness  of 
his  relatlonsbip  with  all  things. 

Just  a  brief  time  ago,  the  horizon  of  most 
men  stopped  at  the  edge  of  hla  village,  his 
relationships  were  confined  to  a  handful  of 
bis  equals,  and  his  vocabulary  was  limited 
to  a  few  spoken  words  to  express  his  meager 
:  thoughts.  Tet  even  then,  he  was  as  always 
becoming,  no  matter  how  slowly  and  im- 
perceptibly. He  waa  reaching  out  to  en- 
large his  xmlverse  by  association  with  the 
world  around  him  and  his  fellowmen.  At 
times  great  movements  or  events  accelerated 
his  consciousness  and  tendency  to  imlfi- 
catlon. 

Since  we  cannot  know  the  present  except 
by  understanding  of  the  past,  let  us  note 
some  of  these  movements  and  events  since 
Christ  that  have  stimulated  the  progress  of 
bumanity  toward  greater  Involvement  with 
his  fellowmen:  ChrlBtlanlty,  the  Crusades, 
the  renaissance,  the  reformation  period  of 
exploration  and  discovery,  colonization  of 
the  wcn-ld  rise  of  modem  states,  industrial 
revolution.  American  and  French  revolts, 
unification  of  modem  Europe,  nationalism, 
World  War  I,  international  communism,  the 
League  of  Nations,  great  depression.  World 
War  n.  United  Nations.  NATO,  SEATO,  Vati- 
can Council  I,  Vatican  CouncU  n,  World 
Council  of  Churches,  and  Ecumenical  Move- 
ment. 

The  changes  within  our  society  effecting 
unification  are  self-evident.  They  have  been 
as  Inexorable  as  the  laws  governing  the 
course  of  the  starts  In  Hie  universe.  Was  It 
not  Senator  Dirksen  who  said.  "There  Is 
nothing  as  strong  as  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come"? 

Increased  Indtistrlallzation  and  mechani- 
sation have  been  the  vehicle  carrying  this 
progressive  evolution  of  mankind  toward 
unity.  Material  progress,  wonderful  as  it 
has  been.  Is  but  a  means  to  an  end.  It  Is 
not  progress  in  itself.  Progress  is  a  force — 
a  consciotisness  of  all  that  is  and  all  that  can 
be.  It  Is  the  force  stimulating  mankind 
throughout  the  world  today  and  stirring  it 
up  to  the  dismay  of  many. 

At  certain  moments  In  history,  human  con- 
sciousness has  risen  to  the  perception  of  new 
dimensions  and  values.  Our  age  is  such  a 
moment  of  awakening  and  transformation. 
The  ills  which  afOlct  us  are  birth  and  growing 
pains.  What  looks  like  no  more  than  a  hun- 
ger for  material  well-being  is  In  reality  a 
hunger  for  higher  being:  for  a  condition 
where  the  individual  can  hope  to  attain  to 
the  fullness  of  his  personality,  his  energies, 
tils  power  of  action,  and  bis  consciousness 
by  a  well-ordered  integration  into  hiimanlty. 

Progress  means  change:  and  to  effect 
change  is  to  undermine  the  painfully  estab- 
lished order.  The  pain'  must  be  endured. 
Tou  cannot  prevent  the  change.  You  can 
only  try  to  understand  and  guide  it.  Tou 
cannot  hold  back  this  movement  toward  uni- 
fication of  mankind  any  more  than  you  can 
stop  an  avalanche.  It  Is  assured  by  God  In 
•ccOTdance  with  His  eternal  laws.    Material 
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progress  alone  wUl  not  satisfy  mankind.  If 
you  concentrate  in  your  legislation  on  ma- 
terial progress  alone  you  misunderstand  hu- 
manity and  you  misunderstand  the  times. 
No  longer  can  you  be  concerned  with  the  Iso- 
lated Individual,  be  he  your  constituent  or 
a  citizen  of  oxu  country.  Tou  must  combine 
all  things  for  the  perfectlona  of  all  men,  to 
integrate  them  with  the  unified  group  in 
which  mankind  must  eventually  culminate 
both  organically  and  spiritually.  The  low- 
liest individual  in  the  world  still  seeks  the 
liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  guaranteed 
to  him  by  his  nature : 

Liberty  to  become;  that  Is,  the  chance  to 
develop  his  potentialities  t©  the  fullest. 

Equality:  to  participate;  that  is,  the  right 
to  live  coextenslvely  with  all  mankind. 

Fraternity:  to  Join  the  evolutionary  prog- 
gress;  that  is,  to  be  represented  on  the  evolu- 
tionary wave  still  in  progress. 
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Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  I  quote  herewith  an  ex- 
tract from  the  February  6,  1965,  issue  of 
the  West  Virginia  Hillbilly: 
Medicare 

Dr.  SJoerd  Steunebrink,  who  doctored  In 
Holland  where  he  didn't  like  It.  and  in  Sum- 
mersville  for  the  Laird  Clinic,  where  he  did, 
had  something  to  say  from  Houston,  Tex., 
last  week  where  he  is  afraid  he's  not  going 
to  like  it  if  medicare  passes. 

What  we  know  on  this  fiiort-llved  West 
Virginian  and  his  distaste  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  medicine,  we  got  from  the  Houston 
Post,  which  wrote  him  up  this  way: 

Dr.  SJoerd  Steunebrink,  a  Houston  physi- 
cian who  left  his  native  Holland  to  escape 
socialized  medicine  In  particular  and  social- 
ism In  general,  feels  that  he  is  hearing  the 
same  old  refrain  being  played  in  the  United 
States. 

Steunebrink  said  the  current  drive  in  the 
United  States  for  medicare  Imitates  the^  ac- 
tions of  the  Dutch  in  1950.  Holland,  a  So- 
cialist country,  also  got  its  strong  push  to 
the  left  through  socialized  njedlcine,  he  said. 

"Medicine  is  used  as  bait  (by  Socialists) 
because  medicine  works  on  the  sentiments 
of  the  people.  Everyone  feels  sorry  for  the 
amputees  and  the  blind,"  the  doctor  ex- 
plained. 

The  «-foot,  7-lnch  native  of  Amsterdam 
listed  his  criticisms  of  socialized  medicine. 

"Doctors  are  overburdened  with  bureau- 
cratic paperwork  and  'silly'  Inconveniences," 
he  said.  Patients  can  come  to  see  the  doctor 
every  day  and  visit  him,  seeking  free  band- 
ages and  cotton.  They  frequently  call  doc- 
tors throughout  the  night  on  minor  matters. 
Recuperated  patients  must  receive  notes 
from  their  doctors  authorizing  their  return 
to  work. 

Patients  are  rmhappy  with  the  system,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Steunebrink.  They  are  as- 
signed to  certain  doctors  and  cannot  change 
to  another  physician,  regardless  of  how  un- 
satisfied they  may  be.  The  p&tient  is  as- 
signed a  number  upon  entering  the  doctor's 
office.  He  clearly  is  treated  as  a  number, 
not  a  human.  Dr.  Steunebrink  said. 

Prescriptions  and  consiiltations  are  done 
by  the  number.  There  is  no  time  for  proper 
examinations    or    tor    a    favorable    doctor- 


patient  relationship,  due  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  patients  and  the  services  they  st?k 
he  added.  A  seriously  111  person— such  as 
one  with  pneumonia — must  wait  his  time  in 
the  doctor's  office  while  the  physician  treats 
the  not  so  111.  the  hypochondriacs,  ar.d 
those  seeking  free  supplies,  prescriptions,  •  n<j 
various  paper  forms. 

A  serious  emergency — such  as  a  man  ;r.f- 
fering  a  heart  attack — does  not  bring  the 
expected  rush  to  a  hospital,  Steuneb::nk 
said.  Before  the  man  could  enter  the  h  s- 
pltal,  another  type  of  physician — a  con*:  !. 
ling  doctor — must  be  summoned  and  visit  -  he 
patient  to  determine  that  the  case  is  Ser:o.;s. 

"It  Is  needless  to  say  that  the  man  mifht 
die  if  the  stroke  is  acute  or  if  the  controlling 
doctor  is  on  tinother  case  and  does  not  arrive 
for  2  or  3  hours,"  Steunebrink  added. 

A  patient  cannot  go  to  a  specialist,  unites 
the  regular  doctor  to  whom  he  Is  assig:  ed 
suggests  it.  Then,  another  type  of  contn  1- 
ling  doctor — whose  Job  it  is  to  keep  dfv.n 
expenses  to  the  Govermnent — must  be  s\m-,- 
moned  and  approve  the  use  of  a  specialist. 

Steunebrink,  while  in  Holland,  was  a  third 
type  of  controlling  doctor — one  to  check  on 
patients  absent  from  work  to  determine  if 
they  were  Ul  or  merely  pretending  to  be. 

"I  had  precedence  over  the  family  doct.r." 
Steunebrink  said.  "If  their  family  doctir 
had  ordered  them  to  bed  imtll  Wednesci.iv 
and  I  decided  that  they  were  able  to  gc  to 
work  on  Monday,  they  did.  This  conflict  :n 
orders  occurred  often." 

He  added  that  patients  who  became  rude 
over  his  order  for  them  to  return  to  work 
could  be  fined  one-fourth  a  month's  sahLry. 
Also,  he  said,  patients  listed  as  sick  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  bed  at  all  times.  It  is  ille- 
gal for  a  near- well  convalescent  to  be  sitting 
up.  reading,  or  drinking  tea. 

While  defining  the  doctors  as  dedicated 
men,  Steunebrink  said  that  the  endless  red- 
tape,  restrictions,  and  responsibilities  are 
disheartening,  and  the  physicians  often  be- 
come slack. 

"I  did  not  study  medicine  for  so  many 
years  to  become  6c«ne  sort  of  law-enfor ce- 
ment officer,"  he  added. 

Crowded  hoepltals  create  problems.  I'he 
doctor  said  that  because  of  the  shortage  of 
rooms,  many  persons  In  need  of  hospitali- 
zation and  minor  corrective  surgery  are  e.x- 
cluded.  Hernia  cases  are  put  on  the  waiti:;g 
list  for  siu^ery.  The  wait  may  be  2  or  3 
years.  Often  the  corrective  operation  ne-.er 
takes  place. 

Steunebrink  sees  medicare  as  the  begin- 
ning of  socialism  In  the  United  States,  such 
as  prevails  in  Holland,  where  It  "began  with 
medicine,  but  now  runs  the  businesses  of 
all  businessmen." 
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National  ChUdren's  Dental  Health  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  February  8. 1965 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  20th 
century  has  rightly  been  called  the  age  of 
miracles.  People  fortunate  enough  to  be 
living  in  this  era  have  been  witnesses  to 
and  even  participants  in  many  of  man- 
kind's most  remarkable  advances:  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  field  of  health, 
including  dental  health.  February  7 
through  13  is  a  timely  week  in  which  to 
remind  ourselves  of  this,  since  it  is  being 
celebrated  throughout  the  coimtry  as  the 


17th  National  Children's  Dental  Health 
Week. 

The  science  and  art  of  dentistry  has 
made  giant  strides  in  this  century  to 
minimize  the  pain,  disfigurement,  loss  of 
productive  time  and  cost  arising  frcxn 
mankind's  most  prevalent  aiHiction,  den- 
tal disease.  Our  proper  concern  over 
tlie  still  appalhng  rate  of  dental  disease 
should  not  blind  us  to  this  fact.  The 
discovery  of  the  great  benefits  of  fluori- 
dation, the  increasing  use  of  drug  ther- 
apy in  dental  practice,  the  highspeed 
instrimients  to  both  reduce  the  discom- 
fort of  dental  treatment  and  conserve 
the  precious  time  of  the  dentist  are  all 
of  relatively  recent  origin.  Today  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  new  break- 
throughs, perhaps  even  including  a  vac- 
cine against  tooth  decay. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  dental  pro- 
fession of  the  United  States  has  long 
been  the  world  leader  in  these  progres- 
sive developments.  In  American  den- 
tistry, the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Dental  Association  hold  high  place. 
This  year,  vmder  the  able  direction  of 
Dr.  Walter  F.  Hrin,  of  Johnstown,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Dentistry  for  Children,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania group,  together  with  parallel  so- 
cieties in  all  of  the  States,  are  making 
use  of  this  week  to  tell  the  American 
people,  especially  the  young,  the  story 
of  dentistry,  to  recall  to  our  minds  the 
vital  importance  to  dental  health  and 
the  simple,  routine  procedures  all  of  us 
should  follow  in  order  to  achieve  and 
maintain  good  dental  health. 

If  the  profession  is  to  succeed  in  its 
efforts  during  this  week  and  throughout 
the  year,  it  needs  the  unified  help  of  all 
of  us.  As  it  has  often  and  truly  been 
said,  the  health  of  our  people  is  the  na- 
tion's most  valuable  resom-ce.  The  inti- 
mate relationship  between  dental  health 
and  general  well-being  is  well-estab- 
lished and  it  seems  to  me  that  Children's 
Dental  Health  Week  is  a  good  time  for 
an  of  us  to  keep  in  mind  that  our  high 
rate  of  dental  disease  could  be  reduced 
drastically  and  swiftly  if  each  individual 
would  cooperate  more  closely  than  ever 
before  with  the  profession  both  in  re- 
sard  to  his  own  health  and  that  of  the 
youngsters  in  his  family. 

My  sincere  congratulations  to  the 
dentists  and  all  others  associated  with 
that  profession  on  the  17th  National 
Children's  Dental  Health  Week. 


Charles  Daly:  From  J.F.K.  and  L.B.J, 
to  G.W.B. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18,  1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  fall  Charles  U.  Daly  came  from  the 
\Vhite  House  to  the  University  of  Chi- 
cacto  as  vice  president  for  public  affairs. 
He  brings  to  a  great  university  a  back- 
ground   of   experience    and    knowledge 


which  will  fit  him  to  serve  the  university 
well. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
an  article  from  the  Chicago  Maroon 
which  contains  an  article  by  David  Aiken 
setting  forth  a  campus  appraisement  of 
Charles  Daly: 

(By  David  L.  Aiken) 

"When  I  left  Washington,  I  felt  that  an 
opportunity  to  carry  on  the  finer  parts  of 
President  Kennedy's  existence  rested  in 
Chicago,"  says  Charles  U.  Daly,  who  served 
as  staff  assistant  to  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  before  coming  to  University  of  Chi- 
cago last  fall  as  vice  president  for  public  af- 
fairs. 

Daly  was  one  of  only  four  men  who  worked 
from  the  White  House  to  get  administration 
bills  through  the  House  and  Senate.  He  and 
one  other  man  were  in  charge  of  House  liai- 
son, while  one  man  took  the  Senate.  All 
were  under  the  direction  of  Lawrence  03rien. 
special  assistant  to  President  Kennedy  who 
has  been  kept  on  by  Johnson. 

O'BRIEN  TO  QUIT  AS  L3.J.  AID 

Daly  is  quite  certain  that  O'Brien  has  noti- 
fied Johnson  that  he  Intends  to  resign  this 
spring,  to  let  Johnson  have  his  own  people 
on  his  personal  staff.  "Although  Johnson 
is  anxious  to  keep  O'Brien,  and  even  boosted 
his  salary  last  month  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible level.  I'm  sure  that  O'Brien  Is  so  con- 
vinced that  each  President  must  have  his 
own  team  that  he  definitely  plans  to  leave  in 
the  spring."  Daly  said. 

Daly  spoke  in  a  Maroon  interview  in  his 
office  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  administration 
building,  which  he  has  occupied  since  No- 
vember after  he  finished  his  duties  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Daly,  who  is  only  37,  sat  across  a  long 
table  piled  with  letters,  some  from  the  Wash- 
ington Congressmen  and  bureaucrats  he  got 
to  know  since  February  1962,  when  he  Joined 
the  White  House  staff. 

HELP    FUNDRAISINC 

Part  of  his  Job  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago will  be  to  help  this  university  emulate 
Stanford  University's  highly  successful  fund- 
raising  drive  in  1961.  Before  going  to 
Washington,  Daly  spent  almost  a  year  editing 
publications  developed  for  the  Stanford 
drive.  He  Joins  Richard  P.  O'Brien,  now  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  as  vice  president 
for  planning  and  development,  who  was  also 
director  of  the  Stanford  development  pro- 
gram. 

The  other  parts  of  Daly's  Job  have  been 
announced  as  "(1)  public  relations;  (2) 
community  relations;  (3)  external  communi- 
cations, including  (the  university's)  publi- 
cations; (4)  alumni  affairs  and  (5)  special 
conference  assignments.  He  also  will  assist 
in  the  development  of  activities  to  commem- 
orate the  university's  forthcoming  75th 
anniversary."  says  the  publicity  release  given 
out  to  announce  his  appointment  in  Sep- 
tember. While  Daly  already  has  started  work 
on  several  projects,  he  says  he  is  still  find- 
ing out  Just  where  he  will  prove  to  be  most 
useful. 

One  task  for  which  he  is  well  suited,  of 
course,  is  to  keep  government  men  aware  of 
what  the  University  of  Chicago  and  higher 
education  in  general  need.  He  notes,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  not  the  only  man  connected 
with  the  University  of  Chicago  who  has  ex- 
perience in  pacing  the  halls  of  the  capital, 
and  he  wUl  have  many  duties  besides  chat- 
ting with  his  friends  In  the  Federal  agencies. 

SAW    OLD    BOSS    INAUGUBATED 

During  last  week's  Inauguration  festivities, 
Daly  dropped  in  to  pay  his  respects  at  the 
White  House,  but  also  managed  to  slip  in  a 
considerable  amount  of  discussion  with  oflB- 
cials  and  Congressmen.  He  invited  some  of 
them  to  come  out  and  take  a  firsthand  look 
at  the  campus,  and  chat  with  administrators. 
faculty,  and  students.    Visitors  who  have  al- 


ready dropped  by  include  Daly's  close  friend 
Pierre  Salinger,  who  was  Kennedy's  press 
secretary,  and  was  Senator  from  California 
for  a  while,  after  the  death  of  Senator  Clair 
Engle.  Also,  there  have  been  visits  from 
Congressmen,  and  a  Federal  tariff  commis- 
sioner. 

This  sort  of  tactic  in  approaching  Con- 
gressmen seems  In  keeping  with  the  ai^roacb 
Daly  and  the  other  legislative  liaison  men 
used  for  the  White  House.  "We  couldn't 
use  arm  twisting,  because  arms  get  numb 
pretty  fast  when  we  have  to  keep  going  back 
fai  a  month  or  two  to  every  Congressman. 
Besides,  many  of  them  could  say  they  ran 
well  ahead  of  the  President  in  the  1960  elec- 
tion." 

Instead,  Kennedy's  men  tried  to  "estab- 
lish an  Identity  of  interest  between  the  Con- 
gressman and  the  President,  and  keep  aware 
of  their  district's  problems."  There  were 
only  four  liaison  men,  he  said,  because  the 
Congressman  had  to  feel  he  could  be  sure 
of  getting  to  the  President's  ear  through  his 
aids,  and  "you  couldn't  be  sure  of  that  If 
there  were  20  or  so  men  trying  to  get  the 
President's  ear." 

L.B.J.    DOES    MORE    HIMSELF 

The  Job  was  slightly  different  when  John- 
son had  to  take  over,  I>aly  said.  Johnson 
tends  to  pick  up  the  phone  and  do  his  own 
talking  more  than  Kenendy  did,  and  also 
has  a  more  pragmatic  approach:  "leas  moti- 
vated by  ideals  than  by  practical  require- 
ments" in  his  dealings  with  Congress,  Daly 
noted. 

Kennedy  obviously  won  tremendous  loy- 
alty from  his  aids.  After  the  late  Presi- 
dent was  assassinated,  Daly  says,  "Johnson 
really  strained  himself  to  make  the  Kennedy 
p>eople  feel  welcome,  and  we  were  delighted 
to  be  asked  to  finish  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  unfinished  agenda  Kennedy  had  left." 

The  Job  became  easier  with  the  changed 
attitude  of  the  Nation  and  Congress  after 
the  assassination,  Daly  said.  Although  "the 
program  passed  following  Johnson's  entrance 
would  have  been  passed  for  Kennedy,  we 
would  not  have  come  so  close  to  passing 
medicare  under  Kennedy  as  we  did  with 
Johnson." 

DANGER    WITH    E.\SIEa    PASSAGE 

"Now,  Johnson  can  pass  anything,"  Daly 
continued.  In  this  new  situation  after  elec- 
tion of  a  big  Democratic  majority  and  a 
change  In  House  rules  to  overcome  stum- 
bling blocks  to  liberals,  many  Congressmen, 
ironically,  see  a  danger,  even  for  the  lib- 
erals, Daly  noted. 

"Hie  danger  is  that  what  Johnson  sends  ^ 
up  to  Congress  would  be  viewed  only  as  a       *" 
minimum.    The  liberals  might  want  to  load 
a  lot  of  extra  benefits  onto   the  medicare 
bill,  for  instance."  he  noted,  implying  that 
the  administration  would  not  think  this  wise. 

The  new  eaae  of  getting  bills  onto  the  fioor 
without  blocks  from  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  be  "wonderful  for  some  bills  for 
which  the  liberals  have  been  fighting  for 
years.  Some  people,  however,  don't  want 
other  bills  brought  up  which  might  be  hard 
to  vote  against,  even  though  they're  bad  bUls. 
For  instance,  there's  a  bill  which  has  been 
around  for  some  time  to  pay  bociuses  to  any 
World  War  I  veterans  that  would  be  almost 
as  big  as  those  paid  to  some  disabled  World 
War  II  veterans,"  Daly  said. 

The  most  difficult  bills  to  lobby  for  Ken- 
nedy were  the  Urban  Affairs  Department 
prop>osal,  which  failed  partially  because 
southerners  when  they  learned  that  Robert 
C.  Weaver,  a  Negro,  was  Intended  to  head  It; 
the  civil  rights  biU;  and  medicare.  Johnson 
signed  a  civil  rights  bill  last  year,  and  will 
have  an  easy  time  of  getting  another  version 
of  the  Urban  Affairs  Dq>artment  and  the 
medicare  bill,  Daly  predicted. 
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While  Daly  has  gone  to  work  toe  a  private 
university,  he  speaks  warmly  of  his  years  In 
public  service.  He  got  his  start  in  1959  and 
1960.  when  he  worked  under  then  Senator 
John  Kennedy  and  then  RefH^sentatlve 
Stewart  Udall,  as  a  member  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association's  congressional 
fellowship  program, 

"1  think  there  are  great  advantages  In 
public  service,"  he  commented.  "I  would, 
of  course,  have  great  Interest  in  seeing  that 
students  interested  In  that  direction  get 
whatever  help  I'm  capable  of  giving  them." 

Working  for  Kennedy  Is  "a  hard  act  to 
follow,"  Daly  said,  because  of  "the  things 
that  Kennedy  did  In  Washington,  the  at- 
mosphere he  tried  to  Instill,  what  he  learned 
about  civil  rights,  and  what  many  of  us 
learned  about  the  importance  of  civil  rights 
and  the  responsibility  of  everybody  to  take 
Interest  In  the  International  field." 

The  University  of  Chicago,  however,  seems 
to  him  the  right  place  to  try  to  follow  that 
act.  because  "the  attitude  of  people  here  to 
the  generaJ  and  world  communities  makes 
you  feel  these  people  have  high  Ideals,  and 
they  will  have  high  impact  on  the  local  and 
world  scene." 


President  Johnson  Offers  a  Realistic 
Approach  to  AfricnUnral  Legislation 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

or  IOWA 
'  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4. 1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  state  that  I  am  very  pleased  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  message  on  agriculture 
and  rural  development,  which  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  Congress  Thursday.  It  offers 
a  realistic  approach  to  drafting  agricul- 
tural legislation  that  will  serve  the  Inter- 
ests of  all  America,  both  urban  and  rural. 

The  President's  message  clearly  demon- 
strates that  he  understands  the  difficult 
problems  confronting  rural  America.  It 
demonstrates  that  he  Is  firmly  committed 
to  the  task  of  solving  them.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  President  receives  the  support 
of  all  the  Congress  in  that  task. 

I  want  to  specifically  emphasize  two 
Important  points  the  President  made  in 
his  message: 

First,  that  poverty  is  a  rural,  as  well  as 
an  urban  problem. 

The  rural  unemployed  and  underemployed 
are  largely  out  of  sight — 

The  President  said.  But  they  are 
there,  nevertheless,  and  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  enact  the  sort  of  legislation 
proposed  by  the  President  that  will  make 
the  war  on  poverty  a  truly  effective  force 
In  rural  America. 

Second,  that  the  farm  commodity  pro- 
grams are  valuable  and  should  be — in 
the  President's  words — "continued  and 
Improved."  Some  critics  have  suggested 
that  these  programs  are.  too  expensive. 
But  the  only  valid  test  of  any  Giovem- 
ment  program  is  not  whether  It  costs 
money  but  whether  it  accomplishes  the 
purposes  for  which  It  Is  Intended. 

Last  September,  for  example,  the  Ll- 
brai-y  of  Congress  reported  that  for  each 
$100  of  net  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 


tion expenditure  on  price  support  and 
acreage  diversion  programs  in  1961. 1962, 
and  1963,  farm  Income  was  increased 
$236.  And  if  there  had  been  no  price  sup- 
ports during  those  3  years,  the  report 
added,  it  would  have  resulted  in  an  an- 
nual loss  in  farm  income  of  some  $6  bil- 
lion, as  well  as  annual  losses  of  several 
billion  dollars  in  farm  real  estate  values. 

As  a  Representative  from  Iowa,  a  State 
where  both  the  rural  and  urban  economy 
is  heavily  dependent  on  com  production, 
I  was  particularly  happy  to  read  this 
portion  of  the  President's  message : 

Voluntary  feed  grain  and  Wheat  programs 
should  be  extended.  Specific  recommenda- 
tions will  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
which  will  permit  the  operation  of  these 
programs  to  be  simplified  and  make  it  pos- 
sible for  additional  crops — particularly  soy- 
beans— to  be  grown  as  needed  on  acreage 
diverted  from  grains. 

Authority  should  be  continued  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agricxilture  to  set  price  support 
levels  and  to  adjust  other  program  features 
as  conditions  may  require. 

The  feed  grains  program  has  been  a 
succesa  It  Is  essential  for  Iowa,  and  for 
the  other  States  that  have  benefited 
from  its  operation,  that  the  feed  grains 
program  be  continued.  But  there  is  al- 
ways room  for  Improvement,  and  I  en- 
dorse the  President's  recommendation. 

Allowing  farmers  to  raise  soybeans  on 
some  of  the  land  diverted  from  feed  grain 
production  should  add  flexibility  to  the 
program,  reduce  the  overall  cost  to  the 
Government,  and  increase  farm  income 
for  those  participating  in  the  program. 

Moreover,  by  Increasing  soybean  pro- 
duction, the  change  slwuld  bolster 
America's  farm  export  position.  There 
is  now  a  heavy  demand  abroad  for  soy- 
beans and  it  is  estimated  that  the  United 
States  will  need  at  least  200  million 
bushels  for  export  this  year.  If  It  is  to 
maintain  Its  competitive  position  in  the 
world  market.  And,  as  the  President 
pointed  out  in  his  message  yesterday,  the 
welfare  of  American  agriculture  Is  linked 
closely  to  foreign  trade. 

The  Congress  still  has  before  it  the  Job 
of  enacting  specific  legislation  In  specific 
areas  of  agriculture.  That  will  not  be  an 
easy  task.  But  the  general  philosophy  of 
the  President's  message  is  a  most  encour- 
aging point  from  which  to  l)egin. 


The  Cheating  Scandals  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  4. 1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  for  his  very  fine  statement 
on  the  most  unfortimate  situation  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy.    Certainly  the  gen- 


tleman's knowledge  as  a  graduate  of  West 
Point  and  as  one  who  has  maintained 
a  continuing  Interest  In  our  service  acad- 
emies has  enabled  him  to  shed  light  on 
this  very  difficult  problem.  The  gentle- 
man's thoughtfid  remarks  today  should 
do  a  great  deal  toward  Increasing  public 
imderstanding  of  the  regrettable  prob- 
lems at  the  Academy.  I  congratulate  my 
very  able  colleague  for  the  significant 
contribution  he  has  made. 


Home  Rnle? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  real  delight  that  I  noticed  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  of  February  7, 
their  editorial  on  home  rule.  To  me  it 
displays  a  lot  of  commonsense  reasoning 
and  I  am  so  glad  that  at  least  one  of  the 
Washington  papers  can  see  the  point 
that  our  constituents  from  every  district 
in  the  United  States  are  just  as  much  in- 
terested in  and  have  just  as  much  right 
of  some  control  over  the  Federal  city  as 
have  those  who  happen  to  live  in  it. 

The  editorial  follows: 

HOMK  Rttle? 

In  his  message  on  hcxne  rule  last  week. 
President  Johnson  gave  a  somewhat  mislead- 
ing picture  of  our  city's  19th  centiiry  history. 
The  past  is  not,  however,  the  important  con- 
sideration. In  any  examination  of  the  1965 
home  rule  bill,  the  future  of  the  Natlors 
Capital  is  what  matters. 

This  future,  in  our  view,  depends  on  a 
continuing.  Indeed  a  growing,  identification 
of  Washington  as  the  Federal  City— the  city 
which  the  whole  Nation  recognizes  as  its 
own.  The  tie  that  binds  is  sentiment,  of 
course,  but  its  practical  expression  must  be 
In  money.  The  people  of  the  EMstrlct  can- 
not, by  themselves,  give  the  United  StaUs 
the  capital  It  deserves.  The  Nation  as  a 
whole  mxist  help  build  and  maintain  here  a 
city  of  which  all  Americans  can  be  Justly 
proud. 

In  those  quite  mythically  glorlus  days  of 
old  when  the  District  had  home  rule,  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  could  not  have  cared  less 
about  Washington  and  Its  problems.  It 
Ignored  them.  The  territorial  government 
established  In  1871  bankrupted  Itself  trying 
to  make  up  for  lost  time  In  developing  a 
proper  Capital  City.  So  Congress  took  over 
In  1874  with  the  present  commission  setup, 
the  United  States  undertaking  to  share 
regxilarly  In  the  city's  costs. 

Even  under  this  arrangement,  It  has  been 
a  long  time  since  the  Federal  Government  hns 
contributed  a  fair  share.  The  great  danger 
In  the  home  rule  concept  Is  that,  having  once 
again  relieved  itself  of  responsibility  for  the 
day-by-day  governing  of  the  city.  Congress 
also  would  be  tempted  to  wash  its  hands  of 
financial  responsibility  for  it. 

An  effcH^  has  been  made  of  late  to  meet  this 
objection  In  home  rule  legislation.  Recent 
bUls.  like  the  present  one.  provide  a  formula 
lor  an  annual  payment  based  primarily  o-.\ 
the  tax  value  of  Federal  real  estate  holdings 
in  the  District.  The  sum  produced  by  the 
formula,  moreover,  would  be  advanced  to  the 
District  from  the  Federal  Treasury  each  year, 
without  further  congressional  action. 
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The  Star  has  said  before,  and  we  say  now, 
that  we  could  not  oppose  a  home  r\ile  law 
which  thus  pinned  down  an  equitable,  flex- 
ible Federal  payment.  We  are  not  enthu- 
siastic about  the  prospect  of  home  rule.  But 
If  home  nile  is  the  only  context  in  which 
Congress  will  consider  a  payment  formula — 
If  the  community  could  In  this  way  be  re- 
lieved of  the  annual  humiliation  of  begging 
for  money  that  should  be  forthcoming 
as  a  matter  of  right — ^the  proepective  gain 
would  seem  worth  the  risk. 

The  key  word  there  Is  if.  Congress,  in  ovir 
opinion,  is  most  unlikely  to  make  an  open- 
end  conunltment  to  supply  to  an  elected  city 
council  regular,  substantial,  and  increasing 
amounts  of  public  money  to  spend  as  the 
council  sees  fit.  It  is  true — and  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize — that  any  future  Con- 
gres.s  could  In  theory  renege  on  the  promise. 
But  it  also  is  true  that  having  predicated  the 
establishment  of  home  rule  on  this  financial 
arrangement.  Congress  would  be  morally 
bound  to  observe  the  payment  formula  while 
honie  rule  remained  In  eflfect.  And  Congress 
does  not  like  to  bind  itself. 

T.\e  home  rule  case  is  based  on  the  phllo- 
soph-ically  appealing,  democratic  proposition 
that  the  community  belongs  to  its  Inhabi- 
tants, and  that  they  should  govern  It.  The 
problem  of  Washington,  however.  Is  that  It 
does  not  belong  to  Its  Inhabitants;  It  Is  a 
special  community,  formed  for  a  special  Fed- 
eral purpose.  Can  anything  but  the  Federal 
authority  oversee  the  fulfillment  of  that 
purpose?  Can  the  government  of  this  xmique 
area  properly  be  left  to  the  people  who  hap- 
pen to  be  living  in  It? 

Proponents  of  home  rule  would  argue  that 
the  President  and  Congress  retain,  under 
this  bUl,  a  veto  over  decisions  of  the  local 
government.  They  can  hardly  have  this 
thing  both  ways.  If  home  rule  works,  the 
people  of  the  city  will  run  the  city — and  a 
giant  step  will  have  been  taken  away  fn^n 
Washington's  essential  position  as  a  Federal 
rej^ponsibility.  If  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent continue  to  make  the  city's  Important 
decisions  for  It.  then  home  rule  begins  to 
lock  like  a  chaotic  sham. 

Some  advocates  of  the  new  bill  say  that 
anyone  who  disagrees  with  them  can  be  mo- 
tiv.Tted  only  by  racial  bigotry.  It  Is  an  old 
tactic,  and  a  dishonest  one.  Let  tis  be  quite 
clear  about  this.  The  reason  one  should 
think  carefully  about  tiunlng  over  this  city 
to  the  people  who  live  in  it  is  not  that  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  Negroes. 

Ti^e  reason  Is  that  they  happen  to  live  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  Capital  of  these  United 
St.  tes.  which  Is.  and  ought  to  remain,  a  dif- 
fpr°nt  sort  of  city. 


The  GOP's  Thinker-in-Residence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF   ICSSOUSI 

IN*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8. 1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
betn  writen  about  the  shifting  structure 
of  the  Republican  organization  In  the 
H.  use  of  Representatives.  The  one  and 
or  V  news  article  I  have  seen  which  shows 
some  insight  into  what  has  happened 
ar.d  is  happening  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  January  27,  1965. 

I  thought  it  was  news  when  the  House 
Republicans  on  January  6  selected  a 
P-  D,  in  Government  to  serve  as  their 
A 'distant  Sergeant  at  Arms,  particularly 
a-^  this  was  symbolic  of  what  the  whole 


movement  Is  about.    However,  It  seems 

the  news  media  have  not  yet  learned  to 

report  In  living  color.     Their  sketches 

remain  black  and  white  with  good  guys 

and  bad  guys  dcmlnatlnug  the  scenes : 

Washincton  Closk-up:  The  GOP's 

Thinker  -in  -Residencz 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

WlUlam  B.  Prendergast.  Ph.  D.,  graduate  of 
Notre  Dame,  the  University  of  Louvaln  and 
the  University  of  Chicago,  O.S.S.  veteran, 
Annapolis  professor  and,  until  last  August, 
research  director  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  unpacked  his  books  yesterday  in 
a  bare-walled  office  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Old  House  Office  Building  and  set  up  shop  as 
the   Republicans'  new  thinker-in-residence. 

The  50-year-old  Marylander  Is  carried  on 
the  House  i>ayroa  as  the  $23.00O-a-year  mi- 
nority Sergeant  at  Arms,  but  his  job  Is  to 
clear  the  mental  cobwebs,  not  the  aisles. 
The  GOP's  new  House  bosses — Minority 
Leader  G^uoj)  B.  Fout  and  Conference  Chair- 
man Mjelvtn  R.  Laibi) — Installed  him  in  this 
top  patronage  post  because  of  his  brain,  not 
his  muscle. 

Cynics  may  take  it  as  a  measure  of  the 
Republican  Party's  desperation  that,  having 
exhausted  its  supply  of  war  heroes,  cowboys, 
and  businesmen.  It  is  turning  finaUy  to  the 
intellectuals.  But  last  weekend's  party  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  fairly  echoed  with  pleas  for 
"constructive  proposals,  not  Jvtst  blind  opx- 
posltlon" — and  constructive  alternatives 
don't  come  off  the  shelves  of  Goldwater's 
department  store. 

Prendergast's  new  assignment  Is  to  help 
the  House  Republicans  think  erf  sensible 
things  to  say  about  the  Great  Society.  It's 
similar  to  the  work  he  did  for  8  years  at  the 
Republican  NatlomU  Committee,  wher«  his 
carefully  documented  analyses,  critiques,  and 
proposals  were  valued  by  Republicans  like 
Senator  Thrustok  B.  Morton.  Republican, 
of  Kentucky. 

As  an  Incidental,  Prendergast  probably  did 
more  during  this  time  for  GOP  public  rela- 
tions than  anyone  officially  charged  with  this 
responsibility,  simply  by  providing  a  stream 
of  newsmen  with  ideas  and  facts  that  chal- 
lenged administration  propaganda. 

"With  their  typical  lack  of  acuity,  the  Gold- 
water  men  who  took  ovw-  the  committee  last 
summer  decided  they  didnt  need  Prender- 
gast's kind  of  talent,  and  he  took  himself 
to  a  television  network,  which  foxind  ample 
use  for  his  political  expertise. 

But  Prendergast  Is  a  partisan  and  he  la 
happiest  when  he  Is  engaged  in  fomenting 
policy  debate. 

With  the  backing  of  Ford  and  Lairo,  he 
plans  to  assemble  an  eight-man  research 
staff,  Including  specialists  In  foreign  policy, 
welfare  programs  and  economic  aSalrs. 

"Some  of  these  research  people  will  have 
strange  titles,"  he  says.  "We  may  have  an 
assistant  telephone  operator  with  a  Ph.  D." 
Jobs  like  that  one  and  Prendergast's  own 
have  long  been  part  of  the  patronage  system 
in  the  House,  but  now  they  will  be  filled  by 
working  eggheads,  instead  of  somebody's 
nephew. 

Prendergast  also  plans  to  bring  in  outside 
experts  as  consultants  on  these  projects  and 
to  use  perhaps  25  statT  members  from  Re- 
publican congressional  offices  to  "keep  books" 
on  administration  and  congressional  action 
in  as  many  major  fields  of  policy. 

From  these.  Ford  and  Laird  hope,  will  come 
the  Ingredients  of  a  Republican  legislative 
program  and  an  effective  critique  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  plans. 

An  Important  side-effect  will  be  Improved 
briefings  for  Republican  Congressmen  and  a 
great  variety  of  projects  on  which  promising 
Members  can  cut  their  teeth — and  earn  pub- 
Uclty. 

Four  task  forces  are  In  operation  already, 
covering  such  fields  as  agriculture,  economic 
opportunity,  minority  staffing,  and  congres- 


sional reform  and  impl«nentatlon  of  the 
1964  party  platform.  More  wlU  be  forth- 
coming. 

All  this  Is  subject  to  the  obvious  criticism 
that  brains  don't  necessarily  win  elections. 
Prendergast  learned  that  himself,  when  he 
ran  unsuccessfuUy  In  Democratic  districts 
for  the  House  and  the  Maryland  State  Senate, 

But  if  Intelligence  Is  no  guarantee  of  po- 
litical success.  It's  at  least  preferable  to  Ig- 
norance. The  Republicans  should  know. 
They've  tried  that. 


Skilled  ImBiigraats  WelcoMC 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRAPOC  ANNUNZIO 

or  xu,xnois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

ISi.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, January  15.  1965.  there  appeared 
an  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Sun  Times 
on  President  Johnson's  message  to  the 
Congress  on  the  revision  of  the  ini'esent 
immigratlcm  law. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  oi>p(xtunity 
to  commend  the  great  Chicago  Sun  Times 
for  editorializing  and  taking  a  po^tlve 
position  on  one  of  the  most  Important 
problems  facing  America  today.  The  re- 
peal of  the  40-year-oId  national  origins 
quota  system  of  the  immigration  law  ts 
long  overdue. 

Every  President  since  President  Tru- 
man— ^President  Eilsenhower,  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  and  now  Presld«it 
Johnson  iias  unveiled  our  immigration 
policy  as  sordid  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

In  this  connection,  and  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarics  in  the  appendix.  I 
Include  an  edltCHial  which  aiH>ears  in  Oie 
Chicago  Sun  Times  on  Friday,  January 
15, 1965,  as  follows: 

SKII.LBD   iMiaCBANTB  WSiOOKB 

President  Johnson's  znessage  to  the  Con- 
gress calling  for  a  reform  of  the  Immigration 
lawB  is  a  necessary,  useful,  and  humanltartan 
proposal. 

In  brief,  the  President  made  ttie  following 
major  points:  Drop  th«  quota  system  based 
on  national  origins  and  base  admission  on 
U.S.  needs  for  skills  on  a  flrst-oome-first- 
served  basis.  Give  favored  treatment  to 
members  of  separated  famlliee.  Restrict  Im- 
migration from  any  one  country  to  no  more 
than  10  j>ercent  of  the  total  Immigration 
figifre  but  allow  unused  quotas  to  be  shifted 
to  another  country.  Give  nonquota  status  to 
parents  of  citizens  and  to  Jamaica,  Trinidad, 
and  Tobago. 

The  quota  system  has  been  responsible  for 
keeping  many  persons  of  useful  talent  and 
skill  from  immigrating  to  the  United  States. 
To  admit  such  persons  would  not  add  to  the 
unemployment  situation  in  the  United  States 
now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

In  Chicago,  for  example,  there  are  great 
shortages  of  many  special  skills.  There  are 
few  skilled  hand  tailors  in  Chicago.  These 
craftsmen  traditionally  come  from  Italy. 
The  waiting  list  of  emigrants  In  Italy  now 
numbers  250,000.  Great  Britain,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  waiting  list  and  Its  quota  is 
seldom,  If  ever,  filled.  Under  the  President's 
pro]x>sal  Great  Britain's  unused  quota  could 
be  assigned  to  Italy. 

There  are  also  shortages  in  Chicago  of 
skilled  furniture  refinishers  and  cabinet- 
makers.   There  are  critical  shortagee  In  other 
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highly  skilled  handicrafts  that  are  normally 
apprenticed  In  Eur(q>e  for  long  years.  It  Is 
diiBcult  to  find  a  gourmet  chef  in  Chicago, 
and  there  is  even  a  shortage  of  hlgh-fashlon 
hair  stylists  in  this  area. 

The  list  of  skills  in  inadequate  supply  in 
the  United  States  is  a  long  one.  It  includes 
diemakers,  glassblowers,  machinists,  chem- 
ists, professors,  and  teachers  for  every  level 
of  education,  engineers,  librarians,  nurses, 
and  veterinarians,  dental  and  medical  tech- 
nicians. 

The  President's  suggestions  are  also  hu- 
manitarian. He  notes  that  thousands  of  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  are  needlessly  sepa- 
rated from  their  parents,  children,  or  other 
close  relatives.  He  woxild  give  favored  treat- 
ment to  these  cases.  He  would  remove  some 
of  the  restrictions  against  Asians  so  that 
refugees  fleeing  famine  and  Communist  op- 
pression could  be  accepted  in  the  United 
States. 

The  quota  system  of  immigration,  adopted 
40  years  ago,  was  designed  to  preserve  the 
ethnic  and  national  balance  of  the  United 
States  as  it  existed  in  1920.  Under  that  sys- 
tem Great  Britain  may  send  83,000  to  the 
United  States  but  Greece  only  308  In  any 
given  year.    Italy  is  restricted  to  5,666. 

The  present  immigration  quota  system, 
based  on  race  (and  favoring  the  Nordic  over 
all  others)  Is  not  only  inequlta.ble,  it  reflects 
adversely  on  the  principles  that  are  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
The  President's  proposals  for  change,  which 
are  largely  the  same  as  those  set  forth  by 
President  Kennedy  In  1963,  are  sound  and 
should  be  adopted. 


Robert  Bray— Chief  of  the  Division  for 
the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8. 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
often  we  hear  criticism  of  Federal  offi- 
cials and  Government  employees  for  fail- 
ure to  do  what  was  expected  of  them. 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Jemigan,  director  of  the  Iowa  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  that  I  feel  deserves 
to  be  quoted  In  the  Record.  It  could 
well  serve  as  an  Impetus  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Jernigan  said,  in  part: 

It  is,  therefore,  a  real  treat  to  find 
a  Federal  administrator  who,  without  pres- 
sure or  prodding,  goes  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  to  give  elHclent  and  worthwhile  serv- 
ice. The  person  I  am  referring  to  is  Mr. 
Robert  Bray,  Chief  of  the  Division  for  the 
Blind  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  As  you 
may  know,  otu-  Iowa  Library  for  the  Blind 
has  been  in  existence  since  1960.  Mcwe  than 
2,000  blind  lowans  are  now  borrowing  more 
Uian  8,500  braUle  books,  talking  books,  and 
taped  books,  each  month.  To  many  of  them 
the  books  have  been  as  important  as  life  and 
sanity.  The  blind  college  student  (we  now 
have  more  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  State),  the  blind  professional  man  or 
woman,  the  blind  child  in  elementary  or 
secondary  school,  the  elderly  blind  person  in 
the  nursing  home  or  with  relatives,  the  blind 
housewife,  the  ordinary  blind  citizen — all  of 
these  have  benefited  Immeasurably  from  the 
services  of  the  library.  In  many  respects  It 
is  the  most  important  department  of  our 
commission.  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  letter 
after  letter  in  our  flies  from  blind  persons 
throughout  the  State. 


A  great  deal  of  the  crtdlt  for  this  service 
must  go  to  Mr.  Bray.  He  does  far  more  than 
merely  make  arrangemeoits  to  provide  us 
with  books.  His  advice  and  suggestions  are 
always  available,  and  always  competent  and 
to  the  point.  He  has  exerted  himself  to  find 
new  ways  to  improve  the  library  service  and 
make  it  better.  He  has  demonstrated  real 
initiative  instead  of  merely  waiting  to  do 
what  he  was  asked.  In  s  letter  of  this  type 
it  is  difficult  to  convey  the  picture  but  some 
people  are  able  and  willing  to  bestir  them- 
selves to  get  things  done  while  others  are 
not.     Mr.  Bray  Is  one  of  the  former. 

Incidentally,  he  does  not  have  any  inkling 
of  the  fact  that  I  Intend  to  write  this  letter. 
I  look  at  it  this  way:  If  he  were  doing  a  poor 
Job  and  not  giving  us  good  service,  I  would 
be  writing  to  you  to  ask  that  you  help  me 
raise  a  rucktis  with  him.  If  he  were  doing  a 
passably  good  Job  in  his  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  State,  but  nothing  special,  then 
I  would  probably  not  be  writing  at  all.  As  it 
is,  his  service  to  us  has  been  so  outstanding 
that,  in  my  opinion,  it  deserves  attention  and 
commendation.  I  feel  certain  that  you  want 
to  know  how  the  Federal  programs  are  work- 
ing in  our  home  State  and  that  you  want  a 
balanced  picture  of  the  successes  as  well  as 
the  problems.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
have  written  you  concerning  Mr.  Bray. 


The  Troubled  Congo 


Should  Be  Discarded 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8,  1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  She- 
boygan Press  on  Saturday,  February  6. 
The  editorial  cites  another  example  of 
a  Government  "service"  which  really  is 
no  service  at  all,  since  It  has  outlived  its 
usefulness.  I  feel  that  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Gronouski  is  quite  Justified  in  bring- 
ing this  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress, 

Should  Be  Discarded 

Postmaster  General  Gronouski's  plan  to 
ask  Congress  to  take  the  banking  business 
out  of  the  post  office  appears  to  have  merit. 
He  is  convinced  that  postal  savings  is  a  los- 
ing proposition  after  54  years,  and  he  has 
some  good  reasons  to  back  his  premise. 

Since  its  peak  year  in  1947,  the  number 
of  depositors  who  save  through  post  offices 
has  plunged  from  4.200.000  to  Just  over  1 
million.  Total  deposits  have  dwindled  from 
almost  $3.4  billion  to  $416  million.  One 
simple  explanation  for  this  drop  Is  that  the 
Interest  rate  for  postal  savings  is  2  percent, 
compared  to  3  or  4  percent  offered  by  com- 
mercial federally  insured  banks. 

Gronouski  said  he  felt  there  were  two 
good  reasons  for  ellmlntting  the  system: 
The  decline  in  the  use  of  the  service  and 
President  Johnson's  order  to  trim  out  the 
dead  wood  in  Federal  service.  He  might  also 
have  added  that  the  Postal  Savings  System 
has  outlived  its  usefulness.  It  was  created 
in  1911  when  waves  of  immigrants  were  com- 
ing to  the  United  States,  and  they  were  ac- 
customed to  saving  at  their  poet  offices  in 
Europe — a  practice  that  still  flourishes  In 
many  countries.  The  widespread  banking 
network  in  the  United  States  today  makes 
postal  savings  unnecessary. 

The  Postal  Savings  System  has  been  out- 
moded and  should  be  discarded.  No  doubt 
a  savings  in  the  cost  of  operations  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  would  result  from 
such  action. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS 

OF    FLORniA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8.  1965 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  much  interested,  as  I  know  all  of  us 
are,  In  the  grave  problems  which  con- 
front us  now  In  the  Congo.  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  here  for  the  Record  and  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues  a  very  in- 
teresting article  about  this  troublesome 
situation,  which  appeared  In  the  Janu- 
ary 21  issue  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
Weekly. 

The  article  follows : 

Fanfare  for  an  Army  of  Mercenaf.:c.s 
(The  second  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
Congo  by  Tony  Mockler) 
The  occasion,  though  not  the  real  cause 
of  the  Congo's  present  civil  war  was  emire'.v 
political.  In  September  1963,  President  K^- 
savubu  abruptly  dissolved  parliament.  ..v.i 
a  number  of  politicians  fled  aCToss  the  river 
to  Brazzaville,  where  they  set  up  the  re\(  li;- 
tionary  committee,  the  CNL,  whose  avowed 
purpose  was  to  overthrow  the  Adoula  :::.v- 
ernment  by  violent  means. 

In  the  same  month  the  first  outbrc.  k  •  '. 
rebellion  occurred  In  the  province  of  Kwilu. 
(There  are  now  21  small  provinces — sma'.:  in 
a  relative  sense,  since  the  smallest  would  be 
larger  than  Belgium — in  the  place  of  tlie  6 
large  provinces  into  which  the  Belgian  Congo 
was  divided.  Normally,  however,  the  names 
of  the  six  large  provinces  "are  vised  to  cic-.ite 
the  general  area.  This  creates  a  ccri.in  on- 
fuslon.)  There  the  young  rebels  c; Ued 
themselves  Miilelistes  after  their  leader,  .i 
former  deputy,  M.  Pierre  Mulele,  who  in 
spite  of  the  divine  powers  which  his  follow- 
ers attributed  to  him,  is  now  believed  to  be 
dead.  The  Congolese  Army  proved  unable  to 
control  more  than  the  three  main  towns  in- 
cluding the  capital  Kikwit,  and  to  .-oir.e 
extent  the  roads  between  them.  The  situa- 
tion has  improved,  if  only  because  thousands 
of  suicidal  rebels  have  been  killed,  but  even 
towns  are  still  precariously  held. 

In  February  1964  the  CtJL  establislted  a 
branch  in  Bujumbura,  capital  of  the  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  Burundi,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Gaston  Soimiallot  and  M. 
Martin  Kassongo.  By  April  a  serious  revolt 
had  broken  out  in  the  Province  of  Kivu: 
dtiring  May  the  army  was  badly  beaten  and 
on  May  31  M.  Adoula,  the  Prime  Minister. 
requested  assistance  from  the  U.N.  forces 
These,  however,  were  due  to  be  withdrawn  by 
mid-June  from  Kivu,  and  so  no  assistiince 
was  given.  The  whole  eastern  part  of  the 
country  was  thrown  into  further  disorders 
by  the  roaming  bands  of  Watusi  warriors. 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Rwanda  .I'ter 
the  December  1963  disturbances  there. 
Meanwhile  the  rebellion  spread  down  into 
North  Katanga,  and  Albertvllle  fell  to  the 
rebels. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  government.  Ir:st 
July.  M.  Tshombe  visited  Stanleyville  and 
laid  a  wreath  at  the  Lumumba  monument. 
In  early  August  Kindu  and  then  Stanleyville 
fell  almost  without  a  shot  to  the  rebel  Gen- 
eral Olenga,  and  many  of  the  7,000  soldiers 
In  Eastern  Province  went  over  to  the  enemy. 
The  rebels  now  controlled,  more  or  less. 
Eastern  Province.  Kivu,  the  northern  half  of 
Katanga— and  there  were  still  major  revolt* 
in  Kwilu  and  Kasai. 

At  this  stage  it  was  obvious  that  the  sirniy 
was  both  incompetent  and  disloyal.  M. 
Tshombe  began  to  recruit  white  mercenaries, 
reenlisted    about    three    battalions    of    ex- 
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Katangese  gendarmery  (who  had  been  dis- 
banded by  the  United  Nations  forces),  and 
also  had  two  elBcient  battalions  of  Congo- 
lese commandos  to  rely  on,  one  of  which  had 
recei\ed  paratroop  training  together  with 
General  Mobutu,  the  ccMnmander  in  chief,  in 
Israel  that  spring.  Indeed  at  the  fall  of 
Stanleyville  less  than  100  of  these  com- 
mandos at  the  airport  nearly  recaptured  the 
city. 

fl'.e  turning  point  came  in  August  when 
the  rebels  attacked  Bukavu.  the  capital  at 
Kivu  Province.  Colonel  Mulamba,  an  ex- 
ad  juiant  of  the  Force  Publique,  succeeded 
in  driving  them  out.  In  the  east,  Govern- 
meir  forces  retook  the  initiative,  and  with 
the  paratroop  operation  of  November  23  all 
maji>r  cities  were  once  again  in  Government 
haniis.  But  even  now  control,  for  instance. 
of  Suinleyville  extends  only  to  the  center  of 
the  city  and  the  airport;  and  control  means 
one  thing  by  day  and  another  by  night. 
Out.->ide  the  main  cities  the  Government  au- 
thor.ty  is  limited  to  South  Katanga,  South 
Kas.ii.  the  Ubangi  Province  in  Equator,  and 
the   vestern  provinces  of  Leopoldville. 

In  his  final  report  to  the  Security  Council. 
at  the  end  of  June,  U  Thant  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  Congolese  Army  and  was 
cauuously  optimistic  about  its  state.  It  was. 
he  wTote,  "now  an  integrated  body  of 
soldiers,  about  29,600  strong,  under  a  unified 
command."  Events  swiftly  proved  that  he 
was  WTong;  it  was  a  mistake  to  apply  Euro- 
pean terms  and  concepts  to  at  least  this 
African  army.  Sometimes  they  fought  very 
well,  at  other  times  units  went  over  en  masse 
to  tne  rebels,  often  they  seemed  to  be  little 
more  than  gangs  of  armed  bandits.  It  is  im- 
posc^ible  to  pinpoint  this  unit  as  reliable  and 
that  one  as  shaky:  A  Katangan  battalion 
may  be  reliable  against  the  Balubas  but  un- 
reli.ible  at  Stanleyville — all  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  the  main  difficulty  lies  not  so  much  in 
tnb;:l  loyalties  as  in  a  different  idea  of  dis- 
cip):ne.  Briefly,  a  European  officer  or  soldier 
if  g  ven  a  stupid  order  wiU  grumble  but  in 
the  last  resort  loyally  get  himself  killed. 
whereas  the  Congolese  would  only  obey  orders 
tha'  seemed  to  him  feasible.  This  may  be  a 
far  more  human  and  rational  attitude  but 
It  d^es  lead  to  difficulties  in  the  field.  Hence 
the  overwhelming  need  for  European  officers 
and  the  enormous  success  of  European  mer- 
cenaries— for,  of  covirse,  the  same  rules  of 
coniuct  and  of  discipline  apply  to  the  rebels. 
At  the  beginning  of  last  year,  M.  Adoula, 
faced  with  the  Kwilu  rebellion  and  the  like- 
lih'.vxi  of  more  trouble  to  follow,  had  three 
choices.  He  could  either  ask  the  UJJ.  forces 
to  .^tay  on,  or  apply  to  African  states  for 
tr0"ps.  or  txirn  to  the  West.  The  United 
Nations,  approached  informally,  had  to 
refuse — the  money  was  not  there;  nearly 
J400  million  had  been  spent  on  the  emer- 
gency operation,  and  as  a  result  the  whole 
organization  was  in  a  state  of  crisis  and 
near  bankruptcy.  The  African  states. 
thr  >ugh  the  OAU,  would  only  agree  to  supply 
tro»>ps  if  they  could  choose  the  countries 
to  ^end  the  men.  This  the  Congolese  Gov- 
ernment, mistrustful  of  the  Arab  north 
Afnoan  states,  has  never  agreed  to.  There 
reni.xined  the  West. 

L.St  spring  Belgian  officers,  many  of  whom 
had  been  with  the  Katangan  gendarmery 
started  to  come  back  to  the  Congo  as  mili- 
tar\  advisers.  At  first  there  were  150  of 
them — staff,  training,  and  logistic  officers — 
by  now  there  are  another  180,  including  100 
pilots.  These  officers,  however,  soon  found 
themselves  in  an  almost  impossible  position: 
the  Belgian  Government  refused  to  allow 
them  actually  to  use  weapons,  and  as  a  re- 
sult when  attached  to  a  Congolese  unit  in 
aci:on  their  position  and  prestige  was  nil. 
The  situation  has  now  been  resolved  in  this 
*iv:  the  regular  Belgian  officer  attached  to 
a  uiut  has  under  his  command  a  Belgian 
mercenary  officer,  who,  of  course.  Is  under  no 
Inhibitions  about  the  use  of  weapons.    There 


are  now  somewhere  between  200  and  300  of 
these  mercenaries  attached  to  the  Congolese 
Army. 

The  Americans  have  a  military  mission, 
here,  but  their  role  has  been  limited  to  the 
supply  and  maintenance  of  transport  in- 
cluding airplanes,  general  supplies,  and 
weapons. 

The  ttiilitary  successes  of  the  Government 
have  been  largely  due  to  the  all-white  mer- 
cenary commandos,  whose  strength  has 
ranged  between  300  and  600  men.  The  com- 
position of  the  mercenary  forces  is  changing 
fewer  rank  and  file  and  more  ex-professional 
officers  are  being  enlisted. 

Whatever  criticisms  may  be  leveled  at  the 
mercenaries  (and  there  is  no  doubt  that  loot- 
ing is  their  favorite  pastime) ,  from  the  mili- 
tary point  of  view  they  have  done  their  Job 
extraordinarily  well  and  their  presence  in  one 
form  or  another  will  certainly  be  needed  In 
the  foreseeable  future.  Generally  speaking. 
the  Congolese  Army  is  stUl  badly  officered. 
badly  trained,  and  badly  disciplined.  Yet 
without  the  armed  forces — and,  realistically, 
that  Is  equivalent  to  saying  without  the  mer- 
cenaries— anarchy  and  disorder  would  reign 
unchecked. 

Can  such  a  small  group — a  few  hundred 
white  soldiers,  backed  by  a  few  moderately 
reliable  Congolese  battalions — continue  to 
hold  an  empire  like  the  Congo  together?  It 
is,  as  the  mercenaries  admit,  only  by  the 
incompetence  of  their  enemies  that  they  have 
managed  to  achieve  so  much. 

The  present  lull  In  activity.  In  addition  to 
semirellable  reports,  suggests  that  the  rebels 
are  training,  probably  with  advisers  from 
other  African  states  or  even  from  China,  and 
training  is  all  that  is  needed  to  put  them 
in  a  position  of  mUltary  superiority  over  great 
areas  of  the  Congo. 

It  is,  then,  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
though  the  Congolese  problem  cannot  be 
solved  by  simply  miUtary  means,  everything 
depencts  on  the  miUtary  sltiuition.  Should 
the  rebels  succeed  In  recapturing  some  of  the 
larger  towns  and  provincial  capitals.  It  seems 
likely  that  their  success  would  set  off  riots 
In  the  main  cities.  The  decisive  defeat  of 
a  mercenary  or  mercenary-led  force  would, 
with  its  effect  on  morale,  be  the  signal  for 
anarchy  and  complete  chaos. 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury, when  armies  millions  strong  have  be- 
come a  commonplace,  the  fate  of  an  enor- 
mous country  should  depend  on  a  force  far 
Inferior  to  "Xenophon's  Ten  Thousand";  and 
that  this  force  shoiUd  have  a  personal  loyalty 
to  M.  Tshombe  which  rivals  the  Greeks' 
loyalty  to  Cyrus.  Feudal,  classical,  or  Just 
African,  this  is  how  things  stand. 


Spirit  of  Gilmer,  Tex. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
nearly  half  of  a  century  I  have  been  read- 
ing and  enjoying  the  Gilmer  Mirror.  Its 
publishers,  editors,  and  management  al- 
ways have  been  very  outstanding.  In- 
deed. A  fitting  editorial  appeared  In  the 
Longview  Morning  Journal  on  January 
31. 1965,  about  the  Gilmer  Mirror  and  its 
splendid  history. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

Spxarr  or  Gilmee 

The  Gilmer  Mirror,  founded  in  18T7  and 
published  weekly  by  BuaaeU  H.  Laschlnger 
and  Ray  H.  Greene,  long  has  been  a  faithful 


mirror  of  the  life  and  progress  of  Gilmer  axul 
Upshur  County.  Today,  through  a  recent 
enlargement  and  modn^izatlon  program,  tt 
is  recognissed  as  a  leader  In  the  new  spirit  of 
Gilmer  and  a  showplace  of  progress  in  its  own 
right. 

Russell  and  Georgia  Laschlnger,  who  Joined 
the  Mirror  as  Junior  partners  of  her  father, 
the  late  George  Tucker,  on  July  1,  1924,  have 
diligently  recognized  and  recorded  40  years 
of  Gilmer  and  Upshur  County  progress. 
They  now  are  the  senior  partners  and  It  is 
their  turn  to  tell  their  children,  Sarah  and 
Ray  Greene  and  Mary  Laschlnger,  how  they 
have  been  doing  things  for  40  years. 

The  age  of  experience  and  stability,  and 
the  age  of  ambition  and  courage,  when  com- 
bined, become  a  wonderful  springboard  for 
progress.  The  beautiful  Gilmer  Mirror 
Building,  a  showplace  at  the  crossroads  of 
the  two  busiest  higfawajTs  in  Gilmer,  Is  as 
modem  and  attractive,  as  pleasant  and  func- 
tional, as  can  be  found  anywhere.  While  it 
has  come  up  from  a  base  of  knowledge  and 
resources  built  up  across  many  years.  It  em- 
bodies all  that  is  new  and  proved  in  Ideas  and 
methods  for  the  modern  weekly  newspaper. 

A  new  brick  and  glass  front,  with  large 
new  offices  and  reception  area  to  serve  the 
public;  central  heating  and  cooling,  and  a 
new  photographic  darkroom:  a  landscaped 
and  paved  i>arking  area;  and  the  new  offset 
printing  process — these  are  among  the  costly 
and  highly  tiseful  featxires  of  the  Mirror's 
new  buUding  and  plant.  Gilmer  and  Up- 
shur County  people  rightly  are  proxid  of  this 
newspaper  facility  which  seryes  the  local 
needs  in  such  progressive  fashion. 

As  "Miss  Georgia"  Laschlnger  wrote  re- 
cently, concerning  the  40  years  she  and  Bus- 
seU  have  been  with  the  Mirror.  "We  had 
much  to  learn  about  the  newspaper  business. 
For  that  matter,  we  are  still  learning,  as  pub- 
lishing a  newspaper  is  a  complex  and  ever- 
changing  process."  Indeed,  It  may  be  said 
that  there  Is  nothing  so  constant  as  change. 
The  successful  are  those  who  across  the  years 
adjust  most  rapidly  to  change  while  keeping 
a  firm  grip  on  faith  and  purixMe.  The 
Laschingers  have  served  the  Gilmer  area  well 
across  the  years. 

Associate  Publisher  Ray  Greene,  whose 
father  was  a  distinguished  newspaperman 
before  him.  Is  doing  a  wonderful  Job  of  both 
hard  work  and  leadership.  He  proudly 
points  out  that  the  Mirror  In  recent  years 
has  won  newspaper  awards  in  regional.  State, 
and  National  levels.  Including  the  Texas 
Press  Association  sweepstakes  award  in  3 
years,  and  the  Anson  Jones  award  of  the 
Texas  Medical  Association.  We  confidently 
predict  for  Pubishers  Laschlnger  and  Greene 
many  more  awards  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead. 

While  it  has  an  illustrious  88  years  of  serv- 
ice to  its  historic  credit,  the  Gilmer  Mirror 
today  is  prepared  to  lead  the  community  by 
showing  the  way  ot  progress  as  well  as  to 
mirror  the  spirit  of  the  new  Gilmer  of  1965 
and  the  years  of  promise  that  stretch  out 
ahead.  We  congratulate  our  nelghbco-  pub- 
lishers and  salute  the  good  i>eople  of  Gilmer 
and  Upshur  County  where  new  industry  and 
the  prospects  of  more  to  come  la  bringing 
about  a  brighter  future  tor  all  east  Texas. 

Carl  L.  Estes. 


VA  Catbackt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 19€5 
Mr.  HARSHA.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know  I  have  strongly  oi^iosed  and  deeply 
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resented  the  proposed  cutbacks  and  con- 
solidations by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  its  services-  to  our  veterans.  /Da 
the  19th  of  January  I  took  the  floor  of 
this  House  and  voiced  my  (^ipositlon  to 
this  proposal  and  at  Uiat  time  requested 
the  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  to  immediately  investigate 
this  action  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  also  requested  the  VA  to  with- 
hold its  proposed  cutbacks  until  such 
time  as  the  Investigation  could  be  com- 
pleted by  the  committee. 

Fortunately,  the  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  has  decided  to 
hold  hearings  to  investigate  this  xmwar- 
ranted  action  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, yet  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  not  seen  fit  to  withhold  its  proposal 
iintU  this  investigation  can  be  completed. 
Therefore,  those  of  u^  who  are  interested 
In  the  welfare  of  the  veteran  must  con- 
tinue our  fight  to  prevent  this  imcon- 
scionable  acti(xi  from  occurring.  Re- 
cently. Mr.  Howard  L.  Kabler,  State  com- 
mander of  the  Ohio  department  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  issued  a 
statement  on  the  DAV's  position  in  this 
matter.  Mr.  Kabler,  who  resides  at  Rip- 
ley, Ohio,  in  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, has  been  an  outstanding  leader 
am<Hig  the  war's  disabled  for  a  niunber  of 
years.  He  served  23  months  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater  with  Company  B,  116th  In- 
fantry, 29th  Division,  during  World  War 
n,  was  wounded  several  times  and  still 
carries  shrapnel  in  his  back.  He  has  been 
the  service  officer  in  Brown  County  for  a 
number  of  years  and  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  problems  of  the  veteran.  Be- 
cause his  statement  Is  so  cogent  and 
points  out  without  equivocation  exactly 
what  will  become  of  the  veteran  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  imconscionable  action  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  I  take  deep 
pride  in  calling  his  statement  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  because  It 
likewise  reflects  my  views  and  p(^tion  In 
this  matter.  I  include  it  verbatim  in  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  places  to 
eliminate  waste,  improve  efficiency,  and 
to  save  money  but  this  is  not  one  of 
them.  This  proposed  cutback  is  poor 
economy  and  will  certainly  provide  addi- 
tional material  for  the  war  upon  poverty. 
If  this  action  by  the  VA  is  permitted  to 
occur  It  simply  means  breaking  faith 
with  our  veterans.  It  makes  little  sense 
to  spend  billions  to  eradicate  poverty  in 
the  United  States,  to  spend  additional 
billions  in  foreign  aid  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  over  the  entire  world  and 
then  virtually  pull  the  bed  out  from 
under  the  veteran,  the  individual  who  is 
primarilj-  responsible  for  this  Nation's 
freedom. 

The  freedom  we  revel  in  today  was  as- 
sured to  us  by  the  veterans  of  the  great 
wars.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  little 
enough  to  provide  these  facilities  and 
services  to  our  veterans.  These  services 
cannot  be  measured  by  the  usual  dollar 
and  efficiency  yardsticks.  The  care  of  our 
veterans  must  not  become  subject  to  the 
cold  calculations  of  an  electronic  com- 
puter. It  is  unconscionable  to  submit  the 
health,  care  and  welfare  of  our  veterans 
to  a  machine  void  of  compassion.  In  ad- 
ministering the  VA  program  the  pri- 


mary objective  should  be  service  to  the 
veteran  rather  than  to  operate  the 
facilities  as  a  commercial  enterprise.  We 
owe  it  to  our  veterans  to  provide  them 
whatever  is  necessary  and  to  have  it  con- 
veniently located.  Aged  and  sick  old 
soldiers  ought  not  to  have  to  travel  far 
to  see  a  doctor.  He  ought  not  be  made  to 
go  a  long  distance  to  see  a  counselor  at 
a  regional  office.  If  he  is  hospitalized 
he  ought  to  be  close  enough  to  home  for 
his  friends  and  relatives  to  visit  con- 
veniently. Is  the  Great  Society  of  the 
Johnson  administration  now  going  to 
dump  the  veteran?  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  Congress  will  take  action  which  will 
meet  the  human  neecfe  of  our  veterans 
rather  than  the  budgetary  desires  of  the 
administration  and  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  statement  by  Mr. 
Kabler : 

CoLTTMBTJS,  OHIO. — Mr.  Howard  L.  Kabler. 
State  commander  of  Ohio  Department  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  the  or- 
ganization chartered  by  the  Congress  and 
which  Ifi  compoeed  exclUBively  '^f  thoee  vet- 
erans who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
our  country  In  time  of  war  and  were 
wovmded,  gassed,  or  disabled  In  some  way 
as  a  direct  result  of  their  services,  has  Is- 
sued the  following  statement  regarding  the 
order  which  has  been  Issued  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Driver,  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  to  close  certain  VA 
regional  offices,  VA  hoepltals,  and  domi- 
cUlarles  throughout  the  country,  effective 
June  30.  1965. 

The  news  that  Mr.  William  J.  Driver  Is 
closing  the  VA  regional  office  in  Cincinnati, 
which  Is  serving  550,000  veterans  in  southern 
Ohio  and  countless  dependents,  the  TB  hos- 
pital at  Broad  View  Heights,  Ohio,  16  other 
VA  regional  offices,  10  other  VA  hospitals,  and 
4  domiclllaries  throughout  the  country — Is 
the  most  drastic  and  unjust  action  ever 
taken  against  veterans  and  the  widows  of 
veterans  In  America's  history.  It  Is  remi- 
niscent of  the  so-called  EScono"my  Act  of  1933 
which  drastically  reduced  benefits  to 
wounded,  gassed,  and  blind  veterans  of 
World  War  I  until  It  was  finally  repealed. 
This  act  .  ejected  the«e  veterans  frcan 
soldiers'  homes  with  the  clothes  on  their 
backs.  If  the  clothes  were  Government  Is- 
sued, they  were  ejected  with  less. 

And  now  the  men  who  were  the  Nation's 
heroes  following  World  War  n  and  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  in  which  they  fought  to  pre- 
serve our  Nation's  freedom  are  facing  the 
piecemeal  destruction  of  the  benefits  the 
Congress  has  ordered  that  they  shall  receive. 
How  much  longer  Is  this  vicious,  coldblooded 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  strip  war-disabled  veterans  of 
their  benefits  to  continue — while  the  Fed- 
eral Government  scatters  billions  of  our 
dollars  all  over  the  world? 

Ohio's  wartime  disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents  will  suffer  untold  hardships  by 
the  closing  of  the  VA  regional  office  in  Cin- 
cinnati. The  veterans  and  their  dependents 
living  in  the  50  coimties  of  southern  Ohio 
have  been  served  by  this  office  for  many, 
many  years.  On  April  1  of  this  year  this 
office  Is  to  be  closed  *nd  the  remnants 
merged  with  the  VA  office  at  Cleveland, 
nearly  300  miles  away.  It  Is  admitted  that 
the  present  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  offices 
both  have  constant  bacldogs  of  claims  and 
require  overtime  work  at  night  and  weekends 
In  an  effort  to  keep  abreast  with  the  de- 
mand. In  this  planned  move,  more  than 
100  VA  employees  will  be  eliminated  on  Mr. 
Driver's  theory  that  automation  will  fill  the 
gap.  At  the  same  time  all  of  these  claims 
must  be  developed,  decisions  made,  and  ad- 
judications completed  by  the  human  mind. 
The  results  would  be  chaotic. 


The  Cincinnati  VA  regional  office,  wh.ch 
presently  has  308  employees  is  housed  iii  a 
Federal  Government-owned  buUdlng  and  has 
much  uniised  space.  This  proposed  mo\e  to 
Cleveland  would  require  equal  space  in  prj. 
vately  owned  proF>erty  in  downtown  Cleve- 
land at  high  commercial  rates. 

This  proposed  closing  of  seven  VA  hos- 
pitals would  Immediately  eliminate  2.974 
patients  and  would  be  only  the  beginning 
Mr.  Driver  says  that  modem  or  advanced 
medical  techniques  will  reduce  the  demand 
for  hospital  beds.  This  statement  contra- 
diets  the  cry  of  virtually  aU  American  cities 
urgently  needing  new  and  additional  hos- 
pital beds.  The  present  VA  hospitals  have 
waiting  lists  and  numerous  rejections  with 
no  beds  available  for  veterans. 

Within  the  past  2  years  the  Congress  ap- 
proved legislation  authorizing  4,000  sep.^raw 
beds  for  the  care  of  chronic,  helpless  veterans 
requiring  constant  care;  at  this  time  no:  one 
such  bed  has  been  made  available.  The 
Congress  also  approved  medicine  for  the 
helpless  veterans  but  up  to  now  not  $i  has 
been  allocated. 

DomicillEiry  care  has  been  made  avail.ible 
for  homeless,  destitute,  and  unemployable 
war-disabled  veterans  in  America  for  nearly 
a  century.  This  barracks-type  of  custody 
following  the  ClvU  War  was  known  as  the 
Old  Soldiers'  Home.  This  new  order  would 
immediately  release  3.220  such  veterans  to 
find  shelter  elsewhere.  Mr.  Driver  states 
that  with  the  pension  program  these  homes 
are  outmoded.  He  knows  that  this  is  not 
true.  The  remaining  14,000  now  housed 
would  follow  the  exodus  under  his  order. 

By  this  proposed  closing  of  the  28  V.A 
oi>erations  Mr.  Driver  states  that  he  will 
save  $23  mUllon.  Based  upon  reliable  au- 
thority, this  statement  Is  about  as  far  from 
the  truth  as  we  are  from  the  sun.  But  in 
the  meantime,  \s  no  consideration  to  be  piven 
to  the  tremendotis  sacrifice  to  be  experienced 
by  the  crippled  and  sick  defenders  of  our 
Nation  and  the  widows  of  veterans  as  they 
are  removed  from  the  Great  Society  uro- 
gram? 

Are  the  laws  enacted  by  an  underst.niicimg 
Congress  over  the  years  for  the  care  of  war 
veterans  and  the  widows  of  veterans  to  be 
Ignored  by  the  recently  appointed  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Veterans'  Administration?  Are 
the  meager  savings  to  be  realized  under  his 
order  to  be  used  In  the  foreign  aid  proLyara 
to  help  our  proven  enemies? 

The  Veterans'  Administration  hospit;.!  has 
just  received  an  order  to  furnish  physical 
examinations,  out-patient  treatment.- and 
hospital  treatment  to  the  members  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  Job  Corps,  which  in  the 
past  has  been  handled  by  the  Public  Health 
Service.  It  is  certain  that  this  will  greatly 
lessen  medical  service  to  our  veterans 

It  appears  that  Mr.  William  J.  Driver  the 
newly  appointed  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  does  not  agree  with 
millions  of  Our  citizens  who  feel  that  pro- 
viding certain  benefits  for  veterans  who  were 
disabled  as  a  direct  result  of  war  service  and 
for  the  widows  of  this  group  of  veteran.? — 
should  be  considered  one  of  the  costs  ci"  war. 

I  urge  all  members  of  the  DAV  and  c .'  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  to  write  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  White  House,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  the  U.S.  Senators  from  Ohio. 
Hon.  Prank  J.  Lausche  and  Hon.  STirnFN 
M.  Young.  (The  address  of  each  is  U.S. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC) 
And  to  the  Member  of  Congress  from  their 
district,  requesting  them  to  stop  this  heart- 
less, unjustified  attack  against  the  bei.efits 
of  veterans  who  have  served  our  country  in 
time  of  war  and  against  the  beneflt.s  of 
widows  of  those  veterans  who  have  passed 
on. 

Howard  L.  Kabldr. 
State  Commander,  Disabled  Amerircn 
Veterans,  Department  of  Ohio. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or   1CISSOT7BI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8,  196S 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  today  to  a  great  humanitari- 
an— Joseph  Siuinen  of  St.  Louis. 

Joseph  Sunnen  is  an  accomplished  in- 
ventor and  a  successful  industrialist. 
But  more  important,  he  is  a  benefactor 
of  his  fellow  man.  Long  before  the 
phrase  became  fashionable,  Joseph  Sun- 
nen began  a  personal  war  on  poverty. 

Through  the  years  he  has  selected  for 
his  stewardship  those  causes  which  have 
been  neglected  because  they  seemed  too 
trivial  or  too  unpopular. 

For  this  reason  he  has  devoted  his  life 
and  his  resources  to  create  a  public 
awareness  of  uncontrolled  population 
growth.  And  he  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
advancing  the  proposition  that  birth  con- 
trol is  one  answer  to  the  poverty  which 
afBicts  mankind. 

As  a  testament  to  Joseph  Sunnen's 
contributions  to  the  birth  conntrol  field, 
the  International  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  last  year  presented  him  with 
a  citation  commending  "his  perseverance 
in  defying  the  forces  of  prejudice  and  ig- 
norance which  would  deny  the  benefits  of 
family  planning  to  those  who  seek  it." 

The  life  of  Joseph  Sunnen  reflects  the 
virtues  of  American  tradition — the  legacy 
of  Horatio  Alger.  It  is  a  life  of  humble 
origin.  The  son  of  an  impoverished  coal 
miner,  he  was  forced  to  leave  school  in 
the  seventh  grade  to  share  the  responsi- 
bility of  supporting  a  family.  Blessed 
ffith  an  inventive  mind,  he  applied  his 
mechanical  genius  to  gain  a  prominent 
place  in  the  industrial  community. 

His  fortunes  have  been  great  because 
they  were  shared  with  the  unfortunate. 
And  for  those  who  have  been  deprived 
of  the  right  to  control  the  size  of  their 
families  through  ignorance  or  indigence 
the  name  of  Joseph  Sunnen  is  especially 
meaningful. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  migrant  workers 
in  California  have  learned  his  name  be- 
cause they  were  given  free  birth  control 
materials.  And  long  before  the  poverty- 
ridden  reaches  of  Appalachia  received 
wide  public  attention,  Joseph  Sunnen 
was  attending  to  the  needs  of  weary, 
frightened  mothers.  Prom  the  slums  of 
Chicago  to  the  ramshackle  huts  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  despair  which  accompanies  un- 
planned parenthood  is  transformed  each 
day  into  new  hope.  In  some  35  countries 
around  the  world  there  are  fewer  hungry. 
half -naked  children  because  Joseph  Sun- 
nen is  spreading  a  gospel  of  social  con- 
science. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  before  con- 
trolled parenthood  can  be  meaningful  for 
millions  around  the  world.  But  each  day 
the  personal  realities  of  the  population 
«plosion  become  memories  for  a  few 
more  parents. 

Perhiype  the  misslonic  zeal  of  Joseph 
Surmen  Is  best  summed  up  by  Poet  Rob- 
ert Frost: 


But  I  have  promisee  to  keep 
And  miles  to  go  b^(x«  I  sleep 
And  mUes  to  go  befc»-e  I  sleep. 

For  those  despondoit  parents,  to  whom 
childbirth  can  be  no  longer  a  blessing,  we 
extend  de^^est  gratitude  to  Joseph  Sun- 
nen. He  has  kept  his  promises  well  and 
we  wish  him  Godspeed  for  the  many 
miles  ahead. 


Janior    Legion    Baseball     Marks     40th 
Anniyersary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

or   SOUTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8. 1965 

Mr.  REIFEL,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South 
Dakota  State  Legislature  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Dakota  to  designate  the 
week  of  August  29, 1965,  as  Junior  Legion 
Baseball  Week. 

We  in  South  Dakota  are  extremely 
proud  of  the  fact  that  nearly  40  years 
ago  one  of  the  most  worthwhile  youth 
programs  of  this  Nation,  the  American 
Legion  baseball  program  was  founded  In 
the  great  State  of  South  Dakota. 

Today,  a  marble  monument  stands  at 
Milbank,  S.  Dak.,  as  a  dedicatlcm  to  the 
initiation  of  this  fine  American  program. 
The  program's  years  of  existence  can  be 
explained  best  by  a  portion  of  that 
dedication:  "A  program  of  service  to  the 
youth  of  America." 

South  Dakota  always  has  been  a  strong 
baseball  State  and  our  Legion  baseball 
program  has  received  fine  support.  This 
year,  to  mark  the  40th  anniversary  of 
Legion  baseball,  the  little  world  series 
will  be  played  in  South  Dakota,  the  place 
of  its  birth. 

The  Sidney  L.  Smith  Post  24  of  the 
American  Legion  will  host  this  year's 
series  at  Aberdeen.  It  will  mark  the 
bringing  together  of  the  Nation's  finest 
junior  Legion  baseball  teams  and  it  will 
contribute  to  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  health  of  today's  youth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of  the  South 
Dakota  State  Legislature  Is  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  the  value  of  this  program.  The 
little  world  series,  the  boys  who  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  event,  the  sponsoring 
American  Legion  and  all  junior  Legion 
baseball  players  merit  the  recognition 
and  attention  of  not  only  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  but  also  of  the  Nation. 


The  Decahir  Story 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 19€S 

Mr.  SPRINGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
munities hit  by  recently  announced  plans 


to  close  defense  installations  can  take 
heart  from  the  experience  of  Decatur. 
m.,  In  the  22d  CongressicMua  District. 

The  Army's  declsloci  In  January  1961 
to  deactivate  its  Decatur  Signal  Depot 
over  a  15-moath  period  came  as  a  severe 
shock  to  its  1.300  civilian  employees  and 
to  Decatur  merchants  and  business 
leaders. 

Pearful  prognostications  were  made  of 
the  dire  consequences  expected  to  flow 
from  loss  of  payrolls. 

That  was  initial  reaction.  Tb«i  the 
shock  became  a  stimulant  for  a  unified 
and  successful  effort  to  convert  the  Ug 
Government  plant  Into  a  taxpaylng 
source  of  employment  by  private  Indus- 
try. 

Today,  the  slgiuJ  d^wt  site  Is  shared 

by  two  giants  of  American  Industry 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  and  General 
Electric. 

Firestone  began  operations  In  ^bru- 
ary  1962  just  13  months  aft»  the  Army 
announced  Its  deactivaticm  plan  and  2 
months  ^ort  of  the  deadline  for  com- 
plete shutdown  of  the  facility. 

General  Electric  moved  In  later.  To- 
gether the  two  cfxnpanles  are  now  em- 
plojrlng  2,300  woiicers,  a  thousand  more 
than  were  working  at  the  signal  depot 
at  the  time  It  was  ordered  closed. 

A  third  major  firm,  the  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co.,  during  the  same  4-year 
period,  has  added  3,600  woiicers  to  Its 
payroll  and  is  now  engaged  in  a  $10  mil- 
lion expansion  program.  Firestone  and 
General  Electric  are  expanding  too. 

Hopes  are  high  that  1965  will  see  the 
start  of  another  new  private  Industry 
where  a  closed  defense  plant  now  stands 
idle.  Local  leaders  finally  succeeded  In 
June  1964.  In  having  the  Navy's  Macon 
arms  plant  declared  surplus.  Closed  on 
a  standby  basis  for  6  years,  the  plant  has 
been  sold  to  the  WOT  Corp.  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  has  been  negotiating  for  Its 
use  by  a  manufacturer  of  hard  metal 
goods.  Completion  of  the  negotiations 
has  been  delayed  by  redtape,  currwitly  a 
routine  antitrust  study  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment. If  the  deal  goes  through. 
Decatur  will  benefit  from  another  pay- 
roll of  up  to  400  persons. 

So  the  enterprises  that  have  grown  out 
of  Government  war  factories  are  an  Im- 
portant factor  In  Decatur's  current 
prosperity  and  future  hopes.  At  the 
same  time  the  local  economy  Is  buoyed 
by  the  continued  growth  of  Its  food- 
processing  industry,  as  evidenced  by  the 
$10  million  expansion  program  of  the 
A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing  Co.,  one  of 
the  world's  largest  corn  and  soybean 
processors. 

On  March  1,  1961,  the  Decatur  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  Issued  a  statement 
pointing  up  the  anticipated  adverse  im- 
pact of  the  signal  depot's  closing. 

Largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  asso- 
ciation itself,  in  harmony  with  other 
civic  leaders  and  local  governmental 
officials,  its  gloomy  forebodings  never 
came  to  pass. 

Instead  of  an  anticipated  $7,670,000 
loss  in  annual  personal  income  by  Janu- 
ary 1, 1964.  personal  incomes  In  Decatur 
had  risen  almost  $13  million  to  a  total  of 
$190,957,000. 
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Instead  of  a  $3,510,000  expected  loss 
In  bank  deposits  there  was  a  gain  of  $60 
million  over  the  3-year  period.  Against 
an  expected  decline  of  $4,680,000  in  retail 
sales,  there  was  an  Increase  of  $77,000. 

Employment  increased  by  more  than 
6.000  in  the  1961-63  period,  and  1,625 
more  new  jobs  became  available  in  1964. 

In  a  recent  statement  titled  "The 
Decatur  Story."  H.  C.  Rethwisch,  man- 
ager of  the  Association  of  Commerce's 
Industrial  department,  gave  these  facts 
and  pointed  out  other  advantages  of  pri- 
vate industry  to  communities  eis  com- 
pared to  government-owned  and  oper- 
ated facilities. 

Property  and  personal  taxes  paid  by 
the  companies  that  took  over  the  tax 
exempt  Government  plant  increased  local 
revenues  by  some  $165,000  annually, 
allowing  city  tax  rates  to  be  cut  while 
services  increased. 

The  managerial  personnel  brought  in 
by  the  blue  chip  companies  have  built 
new  homes,  adding  further  to  tax  reve- 
nues; more  Important,  through  their 
participation  in  community  activities, 
they  are  making  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  civic  life  of  the  area. 

Mr.  Rethwisch  was  careful  to  point 
out  that  the  military  personnel  who 
came  to  Decatur  were  also  good  citizens. 
But,  uncertain  of  their  tenure,  they 
bought  few  homes  and  did  not  become 
as  community  oriented  as  their  counter- 
parts in  the  private  industries  who  have 
come  to  stay. 

Decatur's  transition  from  a  substan- 
tially defense  based  to  a  largely  civilian 
economy  has  been  orderly  and  complete. 
Pollowing  the  sharp  dip  in  early  1961,  it 
quickly  recovered  and  Is  now  moving 
forward  at  an  accelerated  pace. 

Oommunity  attitudes  are  bullish. 

Writes  Mr.  Rethwisch. 

Workers  wltb.  skills  are  in  short  supply. 
Out  of  a  winter  of  despair  has  come  the 
spring  of  hope. 

Mr.  Rethwlsch's  statement  follows: 

Thx  DscATTnt  Stoky:    Convebttng  Militabt 

Installations  to  Civilian  Uses 

(By  H.   C.  Rethwisch,   manager.   Industrial 

Department,    Association    of    Commerce, 

Decatur,  m..  Jan.  20,  1965) 

The  first  announcement  of  the  closing  of  a 
military  instaUatlon  comes  as  a  severe  shock 
to  oommunity  leaders  and  its  citizens  with 
attendant  loss  of  Jobs  and  the  resultant  drop 
In  payroll  and  buying  power  and  a  further 
shock  to  community  pride. 

It  Is  this  shock  which  serves  as  a  stimulant 
which  when  translated  Into  action  brings 
about  a  unified  force  merging  the  best  thmk- 
Ing  of  the  private  enterprise  forces,  i.e.,  the 
Association  of  Commerce  and  the  city  oflScials 
and  such  other  agencies  and  individuals  ex- 
pedient to  solve  the  dilemma  of  unemploy- 
ment and  get  the  facility  back  on  the  tax  roll. 
It  is  when  leaders  have  agreed  that  all  m  the 
community  wUl  either  sulTer  or  prosper  to- 
gether that  an  action  program  will  evolve. 
This  points  up  the  problem  facing  any  com- 
munity when  a  governmental  facility  closes. 
In  Decatur  there  were  two  distinct  problems : 

1.  The  Army  Signal  Depot  employed  1,300 
workers  in  January  1961  when  ordered  to 
phase  out  over  a  15-month  period.  It  was 
then  declared  surplus  and  finaUy  purchased 
by  Firestone  Tire  St  Rubber  Co.  who  began 
operations  on  February  14.  1963.  The  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  acquired  plant  site,  men- 
tioned later. 


2.  The  Naval  Weapons  Industrial  Reserve 
Plant  (Macon  Anns  Plant)  was  closed  on  May 
15,  1958.  It  was  declared  ivirplus  after  much 
effort  In  June  1964  and  was  sold  on  November 
18,  1964.  It  remains  closed  pending  final 
approval  of  the  sale  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

The  two  firms  that  now  operate  parts  of 
the  Signal  Depot  have  Increased  employment 
to  2,300  In  less  than  4  years.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  Include  Macon  Arms,  not  yet  in  op- 
eration, nor  does  it  include  Caterpillar  Trac- 
tor Co.  which,  alone,  could  add  some  3.600 
workers  to  this  total.  There  were  1,625  Jobs 
added  in  the  Decatur  labor  market  during 
1964.  During  World  War  II,  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co.  operated  the  Victor  Ordnance 
Plant  in  the  manufacture  of  engines;  later 
it  became  the  Signal  Depot.  It  was  out  of 
their  experience  here  that  Caterpillar  decided 
to  build  a  plant  of  750,000  square  feet  to 
which  they  added  another  750,000  square 
feet  and  are  now  in  another  expansion  of 
650,000  square  feet  or  $10  million. 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  took  over  from 


the  Signal  Depot  1,700,000  square  feet  to 
which  they  are  now  adding  360,000  square 
feet  and  General  Hectric  Co.  acquired  a  por- 
tion of  the  real  estate  on  which  to  build  loo,- 
000  square  feet  facility  to  which  they  are  now 
adding  250,000  square  feet. 

Moreover,  when  the  Macon  Arms  Ph.iit  is 
activated  by  private  enterprise,  plus  the  ad- 
ditions Indicated,  employment  will  move  up- 
ward, as  will  tax  revenues  and  the  total  rcon- 
omy.  Another  locally  based  plant,  the  A.  e. 
Staley  Manufacture  Co.,  is  in  a  $10  n.;!iion 
expansion  program,  although  it  is  not  d.rect- 
ly  related  to  military  installations  cV.sing. 
bringing  total  expansion  alone  to  around  $75 
million. 

On  March  1,  1961,  a  statement  was  prepared 
by  the  Association  of  Commerce  poiniiiig  up 
the  impact  of  the  closing  of  the  Signa'.  De- 
pot. On  this  same  date  a  news  release  was 
given  the  Decatur  Herald  &  Review,  rnese 
figures  compare  1961  and  experience  as  ol 
January  1,  1964.  Data  for  the  year  of  1964 
not  available  but  will  show  gains  in  all 
categories. 


Mar.  1, 1961, 
experience 


Jan.  1,  1964, 

3-year 
experience 


Mar.  1, 1961,  losses  predicted: 

$620,000  in  monthly  payroll 

1,000  transferring  elsewhere.. 

3,848  fewer  people - 

1.456  fewer  households 

52  fewer  businesses 

1,391  fewer  autos 

962  fewer  jobs  to  serve  the  1,800  displ^ed  persons. 
Economic  doUar  impact: 

$7,670,000  loss  in  personal  Inoome 

$3, 510, 000  loss  In  bank  deposits 

$4,680,000  loss  In  retail  sales 

$163,000  loss  in  taxes  (on  retail  sales) 

Motor  fuel  taxes  increased 


178,004 

25,900 

776 

54,118 

»  44, 125 

$177,973,000 
$103,  018, 969 
$146, 423, 000 


$430,000 


1  $650,  000 

247 

83,978 

26,400 

1,032 

60,110 

•50,180 

$190,967,000 

$163, 394, 797 

$160,804,000 

$240,000 

$468,094 


Ch.iii-e 


;3'',  000 


-.'•.974 
-i-4,9y2 

+$i;.(M.ooo 

-(-$60. 37,'.,  828 

-f  $14,  :M,  (lOCi 

-r$:T,0()U 
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1  Estimated. 

»  Population  Jan.  1.  1961. 

»  Number  employed. 

Per  capita  Income,  after  taxes,  Increased 
from  $2,211  to  $2,378;  or  $175  over  the  na- 
tional norm. 

Property  and  personal  taxes  added  by  the 
three  companies  who  purchased  the  facili- 
ties amount  to  some  $165,000,  annually, 
which  will  increase  as  expansions  are  com- 
pleted and  Macon  Arms  i$  put  in  operation. 
This  excludes  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  which 
could  weU  double  the  tax  revenues;  mean- 
while, city  taxes  have  declined  3  consecutive 
years  and  services  have  Increased. 

There  are  other  values  accruing  to  the 
city.  The  bringing  into  Decatur  bltie  chip 
companies  has  brought  tcp  managerial  per- 
sonnel; they  have  built  homes  which  bring 
in  added  tax  revenues.  More  Important  is 
the  fact  they  have  blended  into  the  com- 
munity and  have  become  outstanding  cit- 
izens, taking  their  places  among  civic  clubs, 
schools,  and  other  community  activities,  and 
are  contributing  a  substantial  part  In  both 
leadership  and  dues  In  local  organizations, 
including  the  Association  of  Commerce. 
They  have  brought  in  new  blood  and  ideas 
without  any  attempt  to  superimpose  their 
ideas.  They  contribute  to  the  tax  support 
of  schools  and  add  to  the  church  revenues. 
They  share  their  part  of  community  respon- 
sibility. 

While  the  military  personnel  Included  top- 
flight persons,  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty 
of  their  tenure,  they  bought  few  homes  and 
did  not  become  so  well  community  oriented 
as  do  their  civilian  counterparts. 

In  order  to  expedite  and  bring  about  an 
orderly  transition,  the  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce must  serve  as  a  coordinating  agency, 
a  catalyst,  and  work  closely  with  the  city  of- 
ficials and  other  groups.  A  community  bro- 
chure should  be  avaUable  pointing  up  com- 
mtuilty  offerings  Jiiat  as  would  be  done  in 
attracting  any  new  indtutry.    It  should  be 


a  factual  presentation,  free  of  community 
bromides  that  are  designed  to  enhance  com- 
munity pride. 

Prospects  may  visit  in  person,  write,  or 
telephone  for  Information  oif  an  inhnite 
variety.  Answers  must  be  readily  available. 
Also  needed  is  a  brochure  of  the  facility 
which  will  be  prepared  and  made  available 
by  GSA  showing  specifications.  Illustrations. 
and  other  pertinent  data. 

Some  prospective  bidders  will  need  to  be 
met  at  the  airport  and  escorted  to  and  from 
the  facility.  Some  visitors  will  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  machinery  equipment;  others 
in  real  estate  only.  Naturally,  all  inquiries 
and  visits  must  be  treated  in  confidence. 
Much  of  the  machinery  is  of  a  highly  special- 
ized nature  and  will  have  no  production- line 
value.  It  can  be  meaningful,  therefore,  to 
get  machinery  prospects  in  touch  with  real 
estate  prospects  who  may  wish  to  collaborate 
on  the  bid  and  enhance  the  value  to  each, 
assuming  machinery  and  real  estate  are  be- 
ing offered  together. 

It  Is  suggested  your  community  be  re;  re- 
sented at  the  bid  opening  and  secure  a  list 
of  the  unsuccessful  bidders  as  potential  pros- 
pects to  locate  lix  your  city.  It  would  be  ■well 
to  secure  a  list  of  those  who  registered  to 
Inspect  the  facility.  8<Hne  could  be  real 
prospects,  yet  not  bid. 

In  Decatur  with  the  Association  of  Com- 
merce working  hand  In  hand  with  the  city 
administration  and  citizen  groups,  the  tran- 
sition has  been  orderly  and  complete.  The 
economy  dipped  sharply  and  has  recovered 
and  is  moving  fCHward  at  an  accelerated  pace. 
Commimlty  attitudes  are  bullish.  Workers 
with  skills  are  in  short  supply. 

Out  of  a  winter  of  despair  has  come  the 
spring  of  hope. 


The  Polhic$  of  Cnltnre 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CAI^IFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8. 1965 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  I  inserted  In  the  Record  a  speech 
given  by  Eddy  S.  Peldman.  president  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Municipcil  Art 
Commissioners,  on  the  subject  of  citizen 
participation  in  the  cultural  life  of  the 
city.  ThaX  speech  generated  much  in- 
terest and  comment  by  those  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  it  delivered  and  to  read 
it  in  print. 

Mr.  Feldman  has  again  lectured  on  a 
subject  which  is  timely  and  thought 
provoking.  His  speech,  entitled  "The 
Politics  of  Culture,"  was  made  at  the 
Western  States  Art  Commissions  Con- 
ference in  San  Francisco  on  December 
3.  1964.  I  am  pleased  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  Politics  of  Culture 
(By  Eddy  S.  Feldman) 

The  title  of  my  lecture  is  "The  Politics  of 
Culture."  Politics  is  said  to  be  "the  science 
and  art  of  government;  the  science  dealing 
with  the  form,  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  a  State  or  part  of  one,  and  with  the 
regulation  of  its  relations  with  other  States."  ^ 

I  do  not  think  anyone  will  deny  that  we  are 
coiicerned  with  politics — with  the  science 
and  art  of  government — here.  Some  of  the 
participants  in  this  conference  are  elected 
public  ofiQclals — politicians.  If  you  wUl. 
Others  are  appointed  to  office  by  the  elected 
cries.  They  supported  the  right  candidates. 
Perhaps  I  should  say  that  we  are  more  con- 
cerned with  politics  In  its  Aristotelian  sense, 
as  a  term  contemplating  tiie  usages  and  tradi- 
tions, the  arrangements  and  policies  through 
which  men  are  governed  and  by  which  they 
attempt  to  shape  their  destinies.  However, 
before  I  have  reached  the  end  of  this  paper 
I  shall  have  alluded  to  that  terribly  practical 
problem  of  politics:  the  attaining  and  hold- 
ing of  office  in  government,  so  that  one  may 
exercise  the  pleasure  of  being  Aristotelian. 

I  am  not  concerned  here  with  the  internal 
pi  iitics  of  private  cultural  institutions.  That 
1.S  .-1  uniquely  difficult  subject,  the  discussion 
o:  which  carries  with  it  risks  sometimes  too 
awtul  to  contemplate.'  Sometimes,  though, 
these  private  political  struggles  become  prob- 
lems for  Government,  too.^ 

Culture,  I  take,  quite  arbitrarily,  and  with- 
in my  own  frame  of  reference,  to  Include  the 
pr..ctice  and  enjoyment  of  the  performing 
and  visual  arts,  including  architecture  and 
urban  planning.  It  does  not  exclude  the 
n.  '.Icing  of  motion  pictvxres,  nca-  the  perform- 
ing of  popular  music*  Consequently,  we 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  politics  of 
cuUure  is  the  method  by  which  public  gov- 
t:;:ment  deals  with  the  practice  of  the  arts. 

Now.  we  may  ask  ourselves,  why  should 
t;.e  politician  seek  to  provide  an  environ- 
m.rnt  conducive  to  artistic-cultural  creation 
With  which  he  will  have  to  deal?  Is  the 
pr.icTitioner  of  art  of  any  value  to  the  body 
politic?  One  writer  has  responded  affirma- 
tively: 

The   claim   of   art   to  our  respect   must 

uid  or  fall  with  the  validity  of  Its  pre- 
tension to  cultivate  and  refine  our  senses  and 
;  culties  until  seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  smell- 
'■'■■■■i.  and  tasting  become  highly  conscious  and 
cr'ncal  acts  with  us,  protesting  vehemently 
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against  ugllneas,  noise,  discordant  speech, 
frowEy  clothing,  and  -rebreathed  air,  and 
taking  keen  Interest  and  pleasure  in  beauty. 
In  mtislc,  and  In  nattire,  besides  making  us 
Insist,  as  necessary  for  comfort  and  decency, 
on  clean,  wholesome,  handsome  fabrics  to 
wear,  and  utensils  of  fins  material  and  ele- 
gant workmanship  to  handle.  Further,  art 
should  refine  our  sense  of  character  and  con- 
duct, of  justice  and  sympathy,  greatly  height- 
ening our  self-knowledge,  self-control,  pre- 
cision of  action,  and  considerateness,  and 
making  us  Intolerant  of  baseness,  cruelty, 
injustice,  and  intellectual  superficiality  or 
vulgarity.  The  worthy  artist  or  craftsman 
is  he  who  serves  the  ph3rslcal  and  moral 
senses  by  feeding  them  with  pictures,  musical 
compositions,  pleasant  houses  and  gardens, 
good  clothes  and  fine  Implements,  poems, 
fictions,  essays,  and  dramas  which  call  the 
heightened  senses  and  ennobled  faculties  into 
pleasurable  activity.  The  great  artist  is  he 
who  goes  a  step  beyond  the  demand,  and, 
by  supplying  works  of  a  higher  beauty  and 
a  higher  interest  than  have  yet  been  p«'- 
ceived,  succeeds  after  a  brief  struggle  with 
its  strangeness.  In  adding  this  fresh  exten- 
sion of  sense  to  the  heritage  of  the  race."  ■ 

These  are  values  so  desirable  that  it  is  no 
longer  open  to  question  that  government 
and  the  politician  have  an  obligation  to  en- 
courage cultural  development. 

Thus  the  individual  in  this  cotintry,  at 
least.  Is  assured  by  basic  political  decisions 
made  at  an  early  date  in  our  history  of  the 
right  to  pursue  happiness.*  The  right  to 
pursue  happiness  included  the  right  to  pur- 
sue artistic  satisfactions.''  Indeed,  superior 
achievement  in  the  arts  is  now  established 
as  a  national  goal.* 

Many  occasions  arise  when  political  action 
is  needed  to  allow  the  happiness  to  exist 
which  the  body  politic  may  ptirsue  and  to 
assist  In  the  accomplishment  of  superior 
achievement  in  the  arts. 

The  need  for  governmental  aid  to  preserve 
and  develop  the  arts  is  frequently  occasioned 
by  what  has  been  called  the  law  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  art,*  which  guarantees  that  the 
cost  of  most  kinds  of  cultural  services  will 
climb  upward  at  a  rate  faster  than  the  cost 
of  other  goods  and  services.  Besides,  the 
construction  of  buildings  for  musetims  and 
galleries  and  auditoriums  is  usually  so  expen- 
sive that  it  cannot  be  done  without  public 
help.  Rarely  will  there  be  found  today  the 
single  donor  outside  government  (cff  large 
foundations)  who  can  give  the  funds  needed 
to  house  an  art  collection  or  a  symphony  or- 
chestra." 

There  are  numerous  illustrations  of  tax 
moneys  being  authorized  for  the  building 
and  operating  of  museums  in  this  coun- 
try." And  even  when  dynamic  personalities 
In  powerful  places  do  promote  the  construc- 
tion privately  of  a  music  center  or  art  mu- 
seum it  may  be  on  land  donated  by  or  leased 
at  low  cost  from  government." 

There  are  those  unhappy  proponents  of 
subsidy  who  like  to  point  out  to  us  that 
British  and  European  support  of  the  arts 
has  preceded  tis  in  time  and  quantity.** 
However,  if  we  will  look  about  and  observe 
not  only  what  has  happened  but  also  what 
is  going  on  now  we  will  see  that  we  have  no 
need  to  feel  Inferior  to  our  British  or  Euro- 
pean cousins  in  this  respect,  fc»:  there  has 
certainly  been  much  recent  activity  govern- 
mentally.  This  conference  is  one  example. 
Five  years  ago  It  probably  could  not  have 
been  got  together.  Today  It  seems  quite 
natural  and  easy  to  form  an  association  for 
the  exchange  of  views  and  techniques  on 
government  and  art. 

New  laws  are  passed  and  old  ones  revital- 
ized. President  Johnson  signed  Public  Law 
88-570  on  September  3,  1964,  which  estab- 
lishes a  National  Council  on  the  Arts,  and 
on  July  16.  1963,  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown 
signed  Speaker  Jesse  Unruh's  assembly  bill 
No.    1    creating  a   California   Arte   Commis- 


sion. In  Los  Angeles  City  creative  admin- 
istration of  the  charter  provisions  which  set 
up  the  Board  of  XCxinlcipal  Art  Conunlsslon- 
ers  in  1911  »  has  transformed  that  agency 
from  one  passively  waiting  to  approve— or 
occasionally  disapprove — completed  civic 
building  plans,  to  one  which  is  energetically 
pressing  for  excellence  at  Initial  desigpi  stages. 
Communities  and  their  managers  Increas- 
ingly recognize  that  to  make  s  better  life 
for  the  citizenry,  to  attract  and  keep  Indus- 
try which  employs  skilled  workers,"  and. 
Indeed,  to  provide  additional  employment  it- 
self in  cultural  activities,  a  vigorotis  political 
interest  in  the  arte  must  be  maintained. 
Part  of  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Arts 
Council  of  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  which  has 
Ingeniously  housed  Itself  in  the  same  build- 
ing with  the  chamber  of  commerce  (orga- 
nized business)  and  the  united  fund  (orga- 
nized money  raising),  is  the  financial  assist- 
ance given  by  the  city  of  Winston-Salem 
through  Its  commiuiity  foundation. 

Concurrently  with  this  awakening  of  gov- 
ernment— ^rather,  precedent  to  It — Is  the 
fantastic  Interest  in  our  cultural  life  shown 
by  the  people — those  tor  whoax  gOTa-ninmt 
exists.  An  affluent  society,  the  members 
of  which  are  better  educated  and  more  highly 
skilled,  and  who  possess  much  more  free 
time  than  ever  before,  finds  it  is  engaged 
in  a  cold  war  which  is  now  being  (ougjvt 
for  men's  minds  and  loyalties  and  not  bru- 
tally for  real  estate.  The  overwhtimlng 
growth  of  cities,  th^  sharp  decline  of  farm 
population,  the  amazing  proliferation  of  cul- 
ttu-al  institutions,  btilldlngs  and  lltoature, 
and  the  support  of  International  ctiltural 
exchanges  demonstrate  this  vast  Interest. 

Now,  the  boundaries  ot  political  acticm  as 
it  relates  to  cultural  activities  are  determined 
in  part  by  our  democratic  political  struc- 
ture founded  upon  an  economic  syston  of 
relatively  free  enterprise.  This  Implies,  gen- 
erally speaking,  that  government  may  sup- 
port the  arts,  but  that  production  of  artistic 
events  wUI  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  Such 
support  may  take  the  form  of  outright  sub- 
sidy to  cultural  organizations;  assistance  in 
the  formation  of  cooperative  arts  councils: 
providing  of  expert  advice  on  local  cultural 
problems;^  funds  for  construction  of  faelli> 
ties  ("bricks  and  mortar")  ;>*  and  a  variety 
of  tax  incentives." 

Nevertheless,  positive  entrance  into  artistic 
production  may  be  required  where  the  need 
Is  present  and  where  no  one  else  is  forth- 
coming to  fill  it.  Thus,  there  may  be  a  de- 
mand for  youth  and  adult  choruses  and  or- 
chestras, but  there  may  be  no  private  per- 
son interested  in  helping  organize  find  op- 
erate them.  So  we  have  the  municipal  band, 
sometimes  alone,  or  sometimes  as  part  of  the 
police  and  fire  departments.  Artistic  and 
musical  activities  may  be  found  to  have 
therapeutic  values  ;*»  government  probably 
will  have  to  provide  them,  as  does  the  Bureau 
of  Music  of  the  Los  Angeles  Municipal  Art 
Department.  There  may  be  culturally  dis- 
advantaged communities  to  which  private 
entrepreneurs  will  not  go  because  of  the 
seeming  absence  of  appreciation  for  artistic 
events,  and  becatise  the  low  level  of  incomes 
leaves  no  money  for  tickets.  The  govern- 
ment may  have  to  help  create  audiences  in 
those  areas.  A  splendid  illustration  here  Is 
the  cultural  resources  program  in  New  York 
City  schools  carried  on  through  its  biu'eau 
of  audiovisual  instruction  with  many  pri- 
vate producers  of  artistic  events. 

By  the  way.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
the  filling  of  these  needs  is  not  simply  rec- 
reational in  nature.  Their  satisfaction  ap- 
propriately resides  In  an  agency  of  govern- 
ment not  administered  as  part  of  a  rec- 
reation and  parks  program  ." 

Furthermore,  government  Is  engaged  in  Its 
own  building  programs.  It  has  a  positive 
responsibility  to  provide  a  good  design  in 
its    structures.      These    will    be    around    for 
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some  time.  The  design  of  these  structures 
has  great  Impact  on  the  ];>eopIe,  upon  private 
buUdeis  and  upon  their  architects.  An  In- 
dependent body,  an  art  commission,  IX  you 
please,  to  pass  upon  their  design  is  Impo^- 
tive."  A  community  which  demands  no  ex- 
cellence in  its  own  facilities  cannot  be  heard 
to  complain  that  it  is  being  made  less  beau- 
tiful and  more  ugly  by  others.**  (The  new 
technology  may  help  us  here.  Space  science 
may  even  enable  us  to  conmiunlcate  some- 
time in  the  near  future  without  all  those 
telephone  poles.)  » 

The  implication  of  all  of  this  for  politi- 
elana  is  truly  exciting  to  contemplate.  Ber- 
nard Shaw  reflected  that:  "The  statesman 
should  •  •  •  rank  fine  art  with,  if  not 
above,  religion,  science,  education,  and  fight- 
ing power  as  a  political  agency.  Yet  we 
have  not  even  a  ministry  of  the  fine  arts; 
and  our  promiscuous  democracy  confronts 
our  rulers  with  the  vote  of  an  electorate 
taught  to  regard  fine  arts  as  sinful  so  far  as 
It  is  tau^t  anything  at  all  about  it.  The 
situation  is  saved  only  by  the  Impoesiblllty 
of  life  without  art."  » 

Surely  the  quality  of  politicians  will  have 
to  Improve:  what  If  the  electorate  were  to 
enjoy  an  Increase  of  10  to  20  points  in  the 
average  intelligent  quotient  as  a  result  of  all 
the  emphasis  on  education  and  culture? 
The  nature  of  appeals  to  the  voters,  at  least, 
would  have  to  change,  I  should  think.  In 
any  event,  the  kinds  of  decisions  to  be  made 
will  be  more  varied :  how  much  money  in  the 
budget  la  to  go  to  police  ^nd  fire,  and  how 
much  to  libraries,  museums,  and  string 
quartets?  (Without  trying  to  be  mislead- 
Ing  about  the  problems  of  running  a  city  I 
find  It  distressing  that  the  1964-65  budget 
of  the  city  of  Loe  Angeles  allocated  some  $20 
per  person  to  poUce  activities,  but  only  10 
cents  per  person  to  activities  defined  herein 
as  cultural.  One  reservation  comes  to  mind. 
The  bidding  for  works  of  art  can  only  get 
keener  for  ev«7body  is  getting  Into  the  art 
act,"  and  the  good  product  is  somewhat 
Umlted.  The  other  day  the  British  National 
Gallup  purchasM  Cezanne's  "Les  Grand 
Baigneuses"  for  close  to  £500,000.  Some 
concern  was  expressed  In  a  letter  to  the 
Times  (London)  that  "in  these  days  of  fi- 
nancial crisis  •  •  •  such  a  clumsy  huddle 
of  filleted  females  is  dumped  on  a  wondering 
public  and  such  a  record  price  Is  paid  for  its 
acquisition.")^ 

The  politician  who  aspires  to  c^ce  or  who 
seeks  to  remain  In  office  may  well  ask  who 
will  help  get  him  elected.  Well,  he  may  find 
that  the  most  active  people  politically  are 
the  most  active  ones  culturally.  They  con- 
tribute money  to  campaigns  (they  have  more 
of  it  to  give) ,  they  talk  a  candidacy  up,  they 
attend  meetings,  they  pvish  door  bells,  they 
vote.  He  cannot  afford  to  overlook  this  ele- 
ment of  the  electorate.  But  the  old-fash- 
loned,  last-hurrah  appeals  to  them  will  not 
do.  Intelligent  and  restrained  promises  of 
program  to  improve  the  qiiality  of  living 
should  have  powerful  vote-getting  effect. 

Beyond  this  fairly  selfish  political  con- 
sideration there  remains  the  public  welfare 
which  is  involved  in  the  politics  of  culture. 
Our  very  national  security  depends  upon 
sound  decisionmakers.  With  instantaneous 
communications  the  have-nots  of  the  world 
are  aware  of  what  the  haves  have,  and  they 
want  it.  Remember,  as  James  Baldwin  has 
said."  the  most  dangerous  creation  of  any 
society  Is  that  man  who  has  nothing  to  lose. 
We  must  satisfy  those  needs  and  eliminate 
the  danger  or  others  will  exploit  the  danger 
by  promising  satisfactions.  But  a  cxiltural 
sophistication  must  flavor  our  technology* 
or  even  the  emerging  peoples  of  the  world 
will  find  ova  contributions  sterile,  ova  na- 
tional goals  a  fraud. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  should  strive  to  be 
something  more  than  wastemaklng  machines 
doomed  merely  to  consume  more  and  more 
so  as  to  keep  the  eccmomy  going.    It  Is  vp- 


I>alllng  to  hear  the  scientists  preaching  a  new 
hedonism  because  we  are  laggard  as  eon- 
siuners.*  The  politician  of  culture  must  try 
to  restore  some  sanity  antt  balance  to  our 
technology.  He  must  help  organize  a  search 
for  beauty  in  our  frantic  rush  to  industrial- 
ize and  build.  He  must  try  to  lead  lis  to  a 
society  characterized  by  a  cultured  tranqxill- 
lity  and  order,  so  that  some  meaning  can  at- 
tach to  the  individual  and,  give  a  sense  of 
Identity  to  each  of  us. 


1  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  vol.  VII,  p. 
1074. 

*See  Ets-Hokln  versus  the  San  Francisco 
Establishment,  as  reported  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco press  Nov.  24  through  27.  1S64. 

»  Note  the  current  dispute  on  the  financing 
of  the  Hollywood  Motion  Picture  Museum  in 
which  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors finds  itself  embroiled.  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Nov.  11, 1964. 

*Alvln  Toffler  in  his  dynamic  and  quite 
heroic  book,  "The  C\ilture  Consumers"  (St. 
Martin's  Press,  1964),  p.  10,  attacking  the 
cultxiral  elitists,  takes  a  somewhat  narrower 
view  of  the  word. 

» Bernard  Shaw,  "The  Sanity  of  Art,"  1895. 
The  Ecumenical  Council  declared  in  Home, 
on  Dec.  4.  1963:  "Very  rightly  the  fine  arts 
are  considered  to  rank  among  the  noblest 
activities  of  man's  genius  •  «  •  ."  New  York 
Times,  Dec.  5,  1963,  p.  29. 

•  For  example,  on  July  4,  1T76. 

'  Ralph  Purcell,  "Government  and  Art" 
(Public  Affairs  Press,  1956) ,  pp.  2-3. 

•  "Goals  for  Americans :  The  Report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  National  Goals," 
1960.  p.  7.  It  is  implicit  and  explicit  in  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  conception  of  the 
Great  Society.  See  his  address  at  conunence- 
ment  exercises  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
May  22. 1964. 

•  Toflter,  supra,  note  4,  p.  183. 

»'  Even  the  gift  of  $5  million  by  the  H.  J. 
Heinz  Foundation  and  others  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony  was  conditioned  on  the 
raising  of  $5  million  from  the  public.  New 
York  Times,  Nov.  19, 1963,  p.  46. 

"In  Illinois,  as  only  a  single  Illustration, 
an  1893  law  provided  for  taxation  to  operate 
museums  in  parks. 

"  See  the  new  Los  Angeles  Music  Center 
and  the  new  Loe  Angeles  Art  Museum  which 
are  built  on  land  donated  by  the  County  of 
Loe  Angeles.  (This  is  a  generalization  which 
obscures  several  Involved  and  ccmiplicated 
transactions.) 

i^Hope  Stoddard,  "Subsidy  Makes  Sense" 
(American  Federation  of  Muaiclans,  n.d.) . 

"The  cwiginal  Los  Angeles  Municipal  Art 
Commission  w^organized  In  1903. 

"When  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  was 
seeking  66,000  acres  of  land  for  new  facilities 
among  the  three  site-selection  criteria  was 
proximity  to  higher  education  centers  and 
cultural  and  recreational  activities  required 
to  recruit  and  maintain  a  stable  group  of 
scientists,  engineers,  and  hlgh-sklll-level 
technicians.  See  "Proceedings  of  Conference 
on  Space,  Science,  and  Urban  Life,"  Oak- 
land. Calif.,  Mar.  28-30,  1963,  (The  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
1963),  p.  182. 

"The  1964-65  budget  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Music  Commission  provides  for  dis- 
bursement of  $477,077,  less  a  nominal  amount 
for  administration,  directly  to  m\isical  orga- 
nizations. Almost  half  the  $1,300,000  derived 
from  the  San  Francisco  hotel-motel  tax  was 
allocated  to  several  local  cultural  institutions 
In  1964-65. 

"California  Statutes,  1963,  ch.  1742,  sec. 
8(d).  I 

» Ibid.,  note  17.  I 

"Fcv  example.  In  connectk>n  with  educa- 
tional television  broadcasting  facilities. 
U.S.  Public  Law  87-447  (1063). 

■•These  are  discussed  at  length  In  Toffler, 
supra,  note  4,  ch.  13. 


"  Tarmo  Pasto  and  Peter  Runkel,  editors, 
Art  and  Understanding  tn  Mental  Henlih, 
Mental  Health  Research  Center.  Sacramento 
State  College,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  October 
1964. 

■»  I  will  not  try  to  define  the  respective 
boundaries  of  recreation  and  parks  depart- 
ments and  cultural  departments  at  this  time. 
There  seem  to  be  real  enough  boundaries. 
The  attempt  to  do  so  may  prove  trouble- 
some since  power,  prestige,  and  money  may 
become  Involved.  One  detects  a  tendency  in 
recreation  administrators  to  attempt  to  widen 
their  jurisdiction.  Thus.  In  1963,  the  New 
York  Legislature  made  a  finding  that  "Re- 
creation is  a  basic  human  need,  essential  to 
the  cultural,  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual 
well-being  of  the  pec^le  of  the  State."  Laws, 
1963,  ch.  837,  sec.  1.  It  then  defined  recrea- 
tion to  mean  "those  activities  which  are  di- 
versionary in  character  and  which  aid  in 
promoting  entertainment,  pleasure,  reL^xa- 
tion,  instruction,  and  other  physical,  mental. 
and  cultural  developments  and  exerience*;  of 
a  leisure  time  natiu-e." 

=  Art.  XV  of  the  Loe  Angeles  City  Charter 
provides  that  the  design  of  public  buildings, 
bridges,  approaches,  fences,  retaining  walls, 
lamps,  lamp  poets  or  other  similar  structures 
must  be  approved  by  the  board  of  municipal 
art  commissioners. 

»*  There  is  an  astonishingly  large  literature 
building  up  on  ugliness  In  cities.  In  1962 
the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architecture  held  a  First  Con- 
ference on  "Aesthetic  Responsibility.*'  It  is 
reported  in  the  AIA  Journal,  June  1962.  at 
pages  33  and  following.  Tht  quotation 
marks  are  AIA's,  and  the  responsibility  seems 
to  be  the  other  fellow's.  See  also  Peter 
Blake's  "God's  Own  Junkyard"  (1964),  and 
Tunnard  and  Pushkarev's  "Man-Made  Amer- 
ica, Chaos  or  Control?"  (1963).  Also,  tee 
the  recent  favorable  judicial  decisions  which 
hold  that  the  community  can  constitution- 
ally protect  its  esthetic  sensibilities.  People 
V.  Stover,  12  N.Y.  2d  462  (1963).  And  al- 
though the  Seagram  people  were  unUirky 
in  the  outcome  of  their  litigation  again.'^t  a 
realty  tax  assessment  made  higher  because  of 
the  design  of  its  New  York  City  headquarters 
(see  Joseph  T.  Seagram  A  Sons,  Inc.  v.  Tax 
Commission.  14  N.Y.  2d  314  (1964)),  we  find 
increasingly  more  concern  being  expres.sed 
about  the  value  of  beautiful  real  estate  and 
buildings  in  condemnation  cases.  This  Is 
Important  even  where  the  litigants  are  un- 
successful. See,  for  example,  the  decision  of 
the  Sixth  Circuit  Cotirt  of  Appeals  in  Teji- 
nessee  Valley  Authority  ▼.  An  Easement  and 
Right  of  Way  Over  Land  in  Logan  County, 
Kentucky,  336  P.  2d  76  (August  27,  1964) . 

»See  "The  New  Scientist,"  London,  Nov. 
12.  1964,  p.  442. 

""Everybody's  Political  What's  What" 
(1944),  p.  183. 

"^  Business  enterprises  now,  more  and  nn  re, 
are  purchasing  the  work  of  musicians  and 
artists.  Thtis  the  Basic-Witz  Purnit.ire 
Manufacturing  Co.  commisslc»is  compi-'S^l- 
tions  by  classical  composers  and  retains  V.in 
Cliburn  to  perform  at  a  showing  of  its  i.ew 
line  of  furniture,  while  Mr.  Bart  Lytton, 
Lytton  Savings  &  Loan  Association,  ofTs 
counsel  on  how  businessmen  may  do  business 
with  artists.    Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  1.  1904. 

'*  Nov.  24,  1964,  p.  13.  The  matter  was  even 
discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Tin.es 
(London) ,  Dec.  3,  1984.  p.  16. 

""The  Fire  Next  Time"    (1962). 

■  "The  ultimate  weapons  will  not  be 
military  weapons  but  trained  minds."  Dr. 
Charles  N.  Kimball,  in  Proceedings  of  C''r\- 
ference  on  Space.  Science,  and  Urban  Life. 
supra,  note  15,  p.  74. 

"  See  Dr.  J.  Herbert  Holloman  in  confer- 
ence, supra,  note  16,  at  p.  85:  "Today  (19t'3I 
there  Is  insufficient  demand  by  the  consunicr 
and  by  the  businessman  for  the  product.; 
and  eervlcefi  that  the  economy  can  pro- 
vide •   •   •.    We  must  take  steps  to  increa.^e 
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consxuner  demand."  Frederick  Pc*U's  picture 
of  society  in  the  year  2000  included  laws 
which  were  passed  to  compel  oonsumptloii 
l>ecaxise  of  the  excessive  output  of  an  auto- 
mated technology.  Ootumnlst  Arthiu-  Hoppe 
m  ein  article,  "The  Last  of  the  Small  Time 
Spenders,"  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Mar.  36, 
1964.  quotes  a  speaker  at  the  1984  convention 
of  Our  Society  for  Patriotic  Consumptlofn: 
"But  we  cannot  rest  on  our  laiu^ls.  Let  each 
of  us,  wetuT  though  we  may  be,  get  out  there 
and  buy,  buy,  buy;  spend,  spend,  spend.  Let 
us  each  selfiessly  do  ovir  utmost  to  preser^'e 
our  new  American  way  of  life." 


The  $100  Visa  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ad- 
ministration ofiBcials  now  vigorously 
deny  it,  but  they  have  been  quietly  study- 
ing the  idea  of  Imposing  a  $100  visa  tax 
on  Americans  who  wish  to  travel  abroad. 

This  marks  a  case  where  alert  news- 
men nipped  an  obviously  foolish  idea  in 
the  bud.  Chicago's  finest  Washington 
correspondent,  Walter  Trohan,  exposed 
the  plan  first  in  his  Tribune  column. 
Other  top  reporters,  including  those  on 
my  hometown  Cleveland  newspapers,  the 
Plain  Dealer  and  the  Press,  quickly  fol- 
lowed through. 

Although  the  plan  probably  will  not  be 
stnt  to  Congress  for  consideration — the 
early  glare  of  publicity  may  have  de- 
feated it — it  illustrates  again  the  self- 
defeating  and  devious  routes  the  execu- 
tive branch  will  take  rather  than  con- 
front reality. 

-^s  Mr.  Trohan  points  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing column,  there  are  far  more  direct 
means  of  shoring  up  our  gold.  I  rec- 
ommend his  remarks  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
consider  legislation  to  halt  the  seepage 
of  gold  through  social  security  and  vet- 
eran payments  to  citizens  of  Iron  C?ur- 
t:  m  coxmtries,  and  through  wasteful  ex- 
penditure of  foreign  aid. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  insert  Mr.  Trohan's  comments: 
RrpoRT    From    Washikgton — No    Tax    Too 

rooLiSH  To  Win  Suppokt  in  Washington 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington.  January  31. — No  tax  is  so 
fi"  lish  or  heavy  and  no  regulation  so  rigid 
hid  destructive  that  it  doesn't  have  advo- 
c.;i«3  in  Washington.  Where  fat  cats  are 
ai^ay,  bureaucratic  mice  like  to  play  at  get- 
t::.g  their  money,  even  though  it  may  hit 
tie  poor  more  heavily  than  the  rich. 

The  unfavorable  balance  of  payments  has 
ffi:t  bureaucrats  scurrying  around  for  cul- 
p-:ts  and  strange  means  of  shifting  the 
1  ie.  Some  bureaucrats  have  solemnly  pro- 
F'  sed  limitation  of  American  spending 
.' !  road  by  setting  a  limit  on  dollars  Ameri- 
c  11  travelers  can  take  out.  say  $100.  Other 
t'  reaucrats  would  put  a  $100  price  tag  on  an 
f     St  visa  for  American  travelers. 

Neither  of  these  programs  is  being  serl- 
'  isly  considered  within  the  Johnson  admin- 
1  'ration,  but  they  have  their  advocates. 
A.d  even  if  they  should  be,  neither  pro- 
!  'sal  would  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  get- 
■'  'g  through  any  congressional  committee. 


In  the  opinion  ot  leading  Democratic  Sena- 
ton  and  Ccmgressmen. 

Responsible  State  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ment oftfilals  say  U  would  be  impoaslble  to 
fix  a  workable  limit  on  American  spending 
abroad.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  in  cutting  the  allowance 
for  duty-free  Imports  from  $500  to  $100. 
Those  who  want  to  make  more  purchases 
abroad  send  back  as  many  as  30  of  the  duty- 
free $10  gift  packages  or  pay  the  duty,  which 
is  not  large. 

PROPOSALS    TURNED    DOWN    A    TEAR    AGO 

Knowledgeable  travelers  wotild  circum- 
vent any  spending  restrictions*  by  working 
through  companies  or  friends  abroad.  The 
$100  visa  tax  would  bring  complaints  more 
than  it  would  restrict  travelers,  now  num- 
bering more  than  a  million  a  year.  Top 
officials  turned  thumbs  down  on  these  sug- 
gestions years  ago,  but  the  ideas  keep  bob- 
bing up  in  the  minds  of  young  bureaucrats 
when  they  lunge  into  thought. 

Foreign  aid  advocates  blame  the  outflow 
of  American  private  capital  In  foreign  ven- 
tures rather  than  foreign  aid  for  oversea 
deficits.  Since  foreign  aid  began,  the  United 
States  has  poured  $96  bUlion  overseas.  Dur- 
ing this  period  foreign-invested  private 
American  capital  totaled  $3  billion.  In  1963 
new  American  foreign  Investment  was  $3.9 
billion  and  the  net  Income  from  t<xeign.  In- 
vestment was  $4.2  billion.  The  Federal  Oov- 
«-nment  should  encourage  the  export  of 
private  mterprlse  for  what  It  returns. 

In  1963.  $2.9  bmion  was  spent  by  and  for 
UJS.  troops  abroad.  Many  of  these  troope 
could  be  safely  brought  h<xne,  because  otir 
main  war  deterrent  Is  the  strategic  striking 
air  forces  and  mlssUes.  Bringing  troops 
home  wcTuld  stem  an  annual  outflow  of  a 
bUlion  dollars.  Americans  stationed  abroad, 
under  various  agencies,  spend  and  cost 
hundreds  of  millions  more. 

KANT  DEAD  BXTT  CHECKS  ARE  CASHED 

Two  other  great  loopholes  for  the  outward 
flow  of  American  dollars  are  the  112,325 
checks  totaling  $70,486,327  the  veterans 
bureau  sent  to  veterans  and  dependents  liv- 
ing abroad  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  last  Jime 
30  and  $116,835,000  paid  to  social  security 
beneficiaries  who  choose  to  live  abroad,  even 
behind  the  Iron  curtain.  The  most  recent 
monthly  figure  for  social  seciu^ty  payments 
Is  $9,195,136  paid  to  143,152  beneficiaries 
abroad  In  December  1963.  Many  foreigners 
return  home  when  they  qualify  for  such 
payments  to  enjoy  the  better  life. 

Many  of  the  beneficiaries  are  dead,  but 
their  checks  are  stiU  being  cashed.  A  foreign 
postmaster  was  taking  60  percent  of  a  dead 
man's  check  and  when  this  was  discovered 
he  explained  that  he  thought  It  was  foreign 
aid  and  that  he  was  sharing  It  with  the 
family. 

A  high  Government  official  said  the  foreign 
social  security  and  veterans  payments  are  a 
bucket  of  worms.  No  one  wants  to  investi- 
gate because  It  Invt^ves  so  man/  American 
departments  and  so  many  foreign  govern- 
ments and  officials.  It  is  possible  that  regis- 
tration and  supervision  of  foreign  benefici- 
aries of  American  benefit  programs  could 
save  millions  and  keep  bureaucrats  so  busy 
they  wouldn't  dream  of  trying  to  Impose 
unworkable  restrictions  and  punitive  taxes. 


Rugged  IndiTidualism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MisaouRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8. 1965 

Mr.    CURTIS.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    am 
placing  in  the  Record  an  article  appear- 


ing in  the  Simday,  January  10, 1965.  edi- 
tion of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Donocrat 
written  by  Sue  Ann  Wood  a  very  per- 
^icacious  news  reporter  whose  writings 
are  receiving  increasing  attention  out- 
side the  St.  Louis  community. 

In  these  days  of  governmental  wars  on 
poverty,  sight  is  being  lost  of  the  pioneer- 
ing spirit  that  took  this  country  out  of 
poverty  Into  affluence.  The  subject  of 
this  article,  Johannes  Prlester,  would 
have  to  be  taken  struggling  and  kicking 
into  President  Johnson's  poverty  cate- 
gory. Indeed,  there  are  many  people  in 
the  United  States  who  choose  to  live  on 
the  edge  of  what  we  call  the  money  econ- 
omy and  derive  most  of  their  sustenance 
and  joy  directly  from  nature  and  their 
fellow  man  without  the  medium  of 
money.  This  is  their  pursuit  of  hs^pi- 
ness  which  it  would  do  us  well  to  remem- 
ber. 

The  article  follows : 

TWENTT     MILXS,     BUT    A    CBNTURT     AWAT — 86- 

Tear-Old  JirrasON  Cottntt  Farmer  Leads 
Pioneer  Lite 

(By  Sue  Ann  Wood) 

Johannes  (John)  Prlester,  86,  lives  in  a 
two-story  log  farmhouse  leu  than  20  miles 
from  St.  Louis,  in  Jefferson  County,  but  the 
life  he  leads  is  nearly  a  century  removed 
from  most  of  his  neighbors. 

He  has  no  use  for  electricity.  Kerosene 
lamps  provide  all  the  light  he  needs  and  a 
wood  stove  keeps  the  house  plenty  warm — 
hot,  in  fact.  A  cistern  provides  enough  water 
for  Mr.  Prlester  and  his  two  mules,  and  the 
mules  give  him  all  the  extra  help  he  needs 
to  plow  and  do  other  farmwork. 

Until  a  few  years  ago.  Mi-.  Prlester  drove 
his  1924  Ford  truck  if  he  wanted  to  travel 
more  than  a  few  miles  from  home,  but  the 
truck  is  stored  in  his  barn  now.  He  never 
cared  much  for  driving  anyway.  He  much 
prefers  to  lose  "shoemaker's  horse — the  feet" 
to  get  where  he's  going. 

It  was  a  mild  winter  day  when  a  visiting 
reporter  and  photographer  knocked  on  Mr. 
Priester's  front  door,  that  looks  out  on  a 
peaceful  vaUey  and  wooded  hills  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Spring  Forest  Road.  He  opened 
the  door  with  a  sizzling  sklUet  in  one  hand. 
just  lifted  off  the  small  wood  stove  In  the 
center  of  the  main  room  of  the  house,  where 
he  cooks,  eats,  and  sleeps. 

LTKES  TO  WALK 

He  welcomed  the  visitors  inside  and  went 
on  with  the  task  of  cleaning  the  skillet  In 
which  he  had  been  Interrupted.  This  In- 
volved pouring  hot  water  in  it  from  a  tea- 
kettle on  the  stove,  going  outside  to  throw 
the  greasy  water  away  and  then  tearing  off 
a  page  of  newspaper  from  a  stack  on  a  table 
to  polish  the  pan. 

Within  a  few  moments  he  held  up  the 
glistening  skillet,  cleaner  than  anything  ever 
seen   in  a   television  detergent  commercial. 

"A  newspaper  beats  a  rag  for  cleaning," 
Mr.  Prlester  declared.  "Tou  have  to  wash 
a  rag  but  you  can  Just  burn  the  paper." 

Bubbling  away  atop  the  stove  were  a  coffee- 
pot and  a  stewpcm  in  which.  Mr.  Prlester 
said,  he  was  cooking  a  rabbit  shot  by  a  friend. 
A  brother,  who  lives  nearby,  or  neighbors 
bring  his  groceries  lor  him  now  that  be  no 
longer  drives. 

"I  used  to  walk  even  when  I  had  the  truck." 
he  pointed  out.  "I'd  go  to  Breezy  Heights, 
about  2  miles  from  here,  once  or  twice  a 
week  and  walk  back  with  coffee  and  sugar.  I 
can  BtlU  get  the  coffee  but  the  sugar  is  too 
heavy." 

^    FARMS  53  ACRES 

Asked  about  his  farm,  Mr.  Prlester  sat 
back  and  stroked  his  silky  mustache  and 
stubbly  beard  for  a  few  minutes  as  he 
thought  of  how  long  he  had  lived  there. 
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"It  was  In  1913  that  I  bought  this  place," 
he  said.  "It  has  58  acres — 53  in  cultivation. 
I've  raised  a  lot  of  wheat  and  hay — also  corn, 
potatoes,  and  onions.  As  long  as  I've  been 
farming,  I've  always  had  potatoes  to  sell 
until  this  year.  The  women  have  quit  peel- 
ing potatoes;   they  buy  them  in  cans  now." 

His  grandparents  moved  to  St.  Louis  from 
Germany  before  his  father,  the  yoimgest  of 
six  children,  was  born,  Mr.  Prleeter  said.  His 
father  and  several  uncles  bought  land  In  Jef- 
ferson County  before  thn'e  were  roads  in 
most  of  the  area  and  he  was  born  on  a  farm 
near  Breezy  Heights,  he  said,  on  July  8,  1878. 

Although  most  people  call  him  John,  the 
holy  communion  certificate  framed  on  one 
wall  shows  that  his  name  actually  Is  Johan- 
nes and  a  slight  accent  reveals  his  German 
heritage. 

His  health  Is  good  and  his  eyesight  and 
hearing  are  excellent. 

"I  never  wear  glasses,  even  to  read,"  he 
said  proudly.  "I  can  see  better  at  night  than 
plenty  of  fellows.  Many  a  time  I  walked 
home  from  a  dance  at  2  or  3  in  the  morning 
and  could  see  fine,  even  if  it  was  cloudy  and 
no  moon." 

ESCAPED  MARBIAGE 

Grinning,  he  admitted  he  was  "quite  a 
spot,"  in  his  yotmger  days  and  never  missed 
a  dance. 

"Not  square  dancing,"  he  scofTed.  "Give 
me  a  good  waltz." 

How  did  he  escape  marriage  all  these 
years? 

"I  was  too  wise.  They  couldn't  catch  me." 
Mr.  Priester  said  brusquely.  "I  went  with 
one  girl  for  7  years  but  then  she  moved  to 
town — St.  LouLb.  She  wanted  me  to  sell  out 
and  move  there  too,  but  I  wouldn't.  So  we 
didn't  get  married." 

He  took  the  visitors  on  a  tour  of  the  farm, 
pointing  with  pride  to  an  Iron  cooking  stove 
in  a  room  of  the  house  used  only  in  siunmer. 

"That's  a  No.  1  good  little  stove,"  he  da.- 
clared.  "I  bought  that  when  I  bought  this 
place.  52  years  ago." 

A  clock  in  the  front  room  was  bought  In 
1902.  Mr.  Priester  reported.  It  still  keeps 
time,  he  said,  although  "it  ticks  so  loud  I 
don't  like  it."  He  prefers  to  check  the  time 
with  his  Elgin  pocket  watch,  purchased  in 
1903. 

Age  seems  to  have  little  effect  on  the 
working  condition  of  most  things  at  the 
Priester  farm,  including  the  owner. 

LIKES    HIS    MT7LES 

His  two  miiles.  Bets  and  Jack,  are  13  years 
old.  Mr.  Priester  gazed  fondly  at  the  ani- 
mals, munching  hay  In  the  barn.  The  mules, 
he  said,  using  a  favorite  phrase,  are  "a  No. 
1  good  team  for  pulling  a  load." 

He  uses  the  mules  to  pull  the  plow  or 
mower  or  a  wooden  sleigh  for  hauling  wood 
and  fodder. 

"I  wouldn't  have  a  horse,"  he  said.  "You 
have  to  buy  100  horses  before  you  get  10 
good  ones.  Horses  are  too  flery  and  fidgety. 
Tou  can't  trust  them  as  much  as  a  mule." 

Mr.  Priester  has  owned  many  mules  over 
the  years  and  once  turned  down  an  offer 
of  $700  for  one  team.  Money  Is  Just  money 
but  a  good  mule  is  hard  to  find,  he  explained. 

The  1924  truck,  standing  on  chocks  in  an- 
other outbuilding,  has  a  steel  body  and  self- 
starter.  Mr.  Priester  said,  as  he  pointed  out 
the  fine  points  of  the  vehicle.  It  still  has 
its  second  set  of  tires  and  the  original  pis- 
tons, he  added. 

"There's  not  a  dent  or  bent  fender  on  that 
truck,"  he  said.     "I  never  had  an  accident." 

Acknowledging  that  the  truck  is  an  an- 
tique, Mr.  Priester  said  collectors  have  tried 
to  buy  it  from  him. 

"I  wouldn't  sell  it,"  he  said  flatly. 

USED   COVERS)   WAGON 

Before  he  got  the  truck  in  1924,  he  used 
a  small  covered  wagon  to  haul  potatoes  and 
other  produce  to  market  in  St.  Louis.  Th« 
wagon,  its  canvas  top  in  good  condition  and 
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the  name  "J.  Priester"  in  bright  yellow  let- 
ters still  visible  on  ttie  side,  ts  stored  wltli 
some  old  farm  equipment. 

"I  used  to  haiU  all  the  potatoes  that 
wagon  would  hold,"  he  remlaisced.  "Once 
It  carried  39  bushels  of  potstoes,  and  ap- 
ples, pears  and  turnips,  too— 52  bushels  in 
all.  I  used  to  go  to  the  Chippewa  Market 
and  F>eddle  from  the  wagon  in  South  St. 
Louis. 

"It  took  about  5  hours  to  get  there  from 
here.  That  was  good  stepping  few  a  team. 
And  those  mules  knew  the  ronds  as  well  as 
Idid." 

His  hay  wagon,  bought  some  60  years  ago, 
has  a  handmade  tongue  and  hay  frame.  His 
tractor,  purchased  in  1927,  nee^s  a  little  work 
on  the  engine,  he  admitted,  but  still  runs 
all  right. 

Gazing  out  over  the  valley  and  hills  for 
several  minutes,  Mr.  Priester  agreed  that  the 
view  was  a  fine  one — "especially  in  the  fall 
when  the  hillsides  change  colors." 

WELL- AGED   SUITS 

He  was  wearing  blue  work  pants  and 
jacket  and  a  brown  felt  hat  that  had  been 
carefully  mended  around  tht  crown.  Mr. 
Priester  guessed  that  the  hat  might  be 
"about  10  years  old,"  relatively  new  for  his 
wardrobe. 

Going  back  into  the  house,  he  opened  a 
bottom  bureau  drawer  and  lifted  out  the 
newer  of  his  two  "good  stilts,"  almost  never 
worn.  He  unfolded  the  dark  suit  coat  and 
chuckled  as  he  said,  "This  is  the  new  one — 
only  about  35  years  old.  Look— ^the  lining  ts 
still  in  it.  And  here  are  the  pants  and  vest 
that  belong  to  it." 

The  "old  one"  was  taken  from  a  corner 
wardrot>e  stand — a  suit  that  he  got  when  he 
was  23  years  old,  still  in  wearable  condi- 
tion. 

"When  I  bought  it,  the  man  said  the  color 
would  never  fade,  and  it  hasn't,"  he  said, 
smoothing  a  hand  over  the  datk,  hard-finish 
wool. 

Reaching  in  a  pocket  of  the  coat,  he  pulled 
out  a  pair  of  black  velvet  ear  mviffs,  the  kind 
that  cup  over  each  ear.  He  used  to  wear 
them  to  church  in  cold  weather,  Mr.  Priester 
said.  He  tucked  the  muffs  back  in  the  pocket 
before  hanging  up  the  coat. 

WORKS  HASO       I 

He  still  works  hard  every  day,  splitting 
wood,  cutting  brush  and  doing  other  chores, 
Mr.  Priester  said,  and  manages  to  stay  in 
good  health.  Although  he  has  had  several 
accidents — being  thrown  by  a  horse  or  top- 
pled from  a  hay  wagon — he  never  has  been 
seriously  hurt.  Bitten  by  a  copperhead  snake 
last  year,  he  treated  the  bite  with  turpentirte 
and  never  bothered  to  see  a  doctor. 

Does  he  ever  wish  for  modem  conveniences, 
such  as  electricity  or  running  water,  the 
visitors  asked? 

"I  could  have  electricity  but  It's  cheaper 
without  it."  he- said.  "Coal  oil  is  all  I  need. 
If  I  eat  early  and  go  to  bed  early.  I  don't 
even  need  a  light.  In  summM-time,  I  don't 
use  any. 

"I  have  a  cistern.  Even  in  dry  weather, 
I  had  plenty  of  water  for  the  mules  and  my- 
self. 

■Television?  Who  wants  to  «it  all  day  and 
watch  that?  TV  ts  harder  on  you  than  work. 
You  sit  up  til  11  or  12  o'clock  at  night  look- 
ing at  it." 

Mr.  Priester  "likes  a  good  breakfast"  and 
eats  plenty  of  bread  and  potatoes,  he  said. 
He  used  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  chew  tobacco 
but  gave  up  both  habits  about  12  years  ago 
and  he  never  drinks  much,  he  said,  except 
"maybe  a  glass  or  two  of  beer." 

SPURNfS    PENSION 

He  never  has  applied  for  a  pension  and, 
since  he  owns  his  farm,  has  few  expenses. 

"I  lost  a  lot  of  my  money,"  he  said,  "when 
I  put  it  in  a  place  that  went  broke.  If  it 
weren't  for  that — gosh  dam,  I'd  l>e  the  richest 
bachelor  around  here." 


It  wasn't  so  much  married  life  he  rejected 
as  the  prospect  of  moving  to  the  city,  bark 
when  he  was  considering  marriage,  he  indi- 
cated. 
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Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  privilege  the  night  of  January  14. 
1965,  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Richmond,  Va.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  hear  an  inspiring  and 
thought-provoking  address  by  Adm. 
Arleigh  Burke.  In  his  interesting  talk 
Admiral  Burke  spelled  out  the  challenges 
facing  the  United  States  in  the  world 
today.  With  the  thought  that  his  re- 
marks will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues, 
and  under  the  permission  granted,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Address  to  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Rich- 
mond Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Thxhis- 
dat    Evening,    January    14,    1965,    at   the 
HOTEX  John  Marshall,  by  Arleigh  Burke 
Gentlemen,  my  first  title  for  this  speech 
was  "The  Beauties  of  the  First  Frost  of  the 
Season."      For    we    are    living    In    the    most 
marvelous  era  of  all  history.    At  no  time  have 
the  people  had  greater  opportunities.    And  of 
all  the  world,  no  place  is  more  comfortable 
or  holds  more  opportunities  than  the  United 
States.    Within  the  United  States  there  cer- 
tainly is  no  more  wonderful  State  than  Vir- 
ginia— and  Richmond  is  the  essence  of  Vk- 
ginla. 

Truly  we  aie  fortunate  people.  In  count- 
ing our  blessings,  high  on  the  list  should  be 
that  we  were  bom  and  raised  in  the  United 
States. 

This  country  of  ours  is  the  leader — and  the 
envy — of  all  other  nations.  Why?  Because 
in  peace  and  war  we  d^nonstrated  that  we 
were  the  most  powerful  nation  In  the  world. 
Not  only  is  our  actual  production  great,  but 
our  producUve  capacity  is  greater  than  many 
other  larger  nations  combined.  Our  tremen- 
dous gross  national  product  of  some  $620 
billion  is  growing. 

Our  food  production,  far  in  excess  of  our 
needs,  is  a  wonder  of  a  spectacular  age.  Cnir 
steel  production  is  much  higher  than  th;ii 
of  any  other  nation,  although  we  are  now 
importing  more  steel  than  we  are  exporting 
We — with  more  cars  per  person  than  air. 
place  else  on  earth — are  manufacturing  8 
million  cars  a  year,  and  to  continue  this  rec- 
itation of  abundance  J'nd  well-being:  more 
super  highways,  more  cloverleafs.  more  tele- 
phones, more  televisions  and  radios,  more 
refrigerators  and  blenders  and  vacuum  clean- 
ers. We  are  better  dressed,  better  housed, 
better  fed.  Even  the  poverty  stricken  In  our 
land  of  plenty  are  much  better  off  than  90 
percent  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  not  only  have  abundance.  We  ha\e 
power — all   kinds  of  power. 

We  have  mighty  military  strength,  mighty 
nuclear  delivery  capability,  a  tremendou.'^ 
conventional  military  strength,  well-traineci 
military  men.  and  professional  services  de- 
voted to  serving  constitutional  government 
and  abhorlng  any  thought  of  taking  power- 


overtly   or   covertly — not  properly   theirs  as 
servants  of   the  Executive  leadership. 

Now,  all  these  blessings  of  liberty — ^these 
fruits  of  an  abundant  harvest — did  not  Just 
happen.  We  all  know  the  many  reasons  why 
our  predecessors  were  able  to  forge  this 
powerful,  generous,  wealthy  state.  We  should 
never  forget  that  the  essential  ingredient  was 
their  will — their  will  to  work  hard,  to  com- 
pete, to  endure,  to  overcome  hardship. 

But  here  is  the  paradox — what  makes 
many  people  a  bit  squeamish?  Prom  our 
posture  of  well-being,  abundance,  and 
power,  we  look  upon  a  world  literally  a  sea 
of  troubles.  In  spite  of  the  astonishing  ad- 
Aiincee  in  technology  and  in  living  condi- 
lions,  our  globe  is  in  a  state  of  unprec- 
.  dented  turmoil,  all  over — including  our 
t  ountry. 

For  the  very  reason  that  there  has  been  so 
much  progress  in  technology,  in  commvini- 
oations,  in  electronics,  in  weaponry — dif- 
ficulties in  one  nation  have  Inrunediate  Im- 
f.act  on  other  nations.  Technologically 
sp>eaking,  isolationism  becomes  impossible. 
One  nation's  troubles  become  another  na- 
tion's problems.  For  the  nation  which  hopes 
to  lead  the  free,  this  Is  emphaUcally  true. 

Danger  and  opportunity  seem  to  ride  the 
same  waves  in  our  modern  world.  It  is  much 
like  the  old  days  of  the  whaling  Industry, 
when  tall  masted  ships  would  put  out  of 
New  England  ports,  sail  the  far  flung  oceans, 
track  the  whale — and  then  put  out  their 
little  boats,  until  the  harpooner  targeted  on  a 
sensitive  area.  Hien  the  death  battle  would 
begin,  with  the  boat  pulled  by  the  line 
made  fast  by  the  harpoon  in  the  whale's 
tide.  FlnaUy  came  the  fatal  blow  with  the  • 
lance.  Or  sometimes — the  mighty  whale, 
with  his  powerful  Jaw,  might  crack  the  boat 
with  its  imperiled  crew.  The  dreadful  de- 
feat and  probable  death — or — the  splendor 
of  victory  and  its  great  financial  reward — 
antil  the  last — stood  in  abeyance  for  the 
crew  members. 

True,  in  1965  no  victory  or  defeat  in  the 
economic,  military,  or  international  political 
fields  will  be  complete.  But  four  particu- 
lar challenges  confronting  our  Nation  in 
1965  could  bring  both  danger  and  oppor- 
tunity which  could  be  enormous — and  which 
might  be  decided  one  way  or  the  other  with 
terrific  consequences,  but  by  a  very  narrow 
margin,  very  much  as  these  whsJlng  ven- 
ixires  were  decided. 

For  1965  these  four  particular  challenges 
are  by  no  means  the  only  ones.  But  these 
are  four  in  which  1965  may  be  the  decisive 
year,  to  be  followed  by  great  advance,  or 
great  defeat.  The  foxir  challenges  I  discuss 
today  axe  those  which  in  1965  will  likely  be- 
come acute. 

I.   THE  soviet  world 

The  first  challenge  is  the  happenings  go- 
ing on  in  the  Soviet  world.  For  the  way 
we  decide  to  deal  with  these  could  weU  deter- 
mine the  outcome  of  the  cold  war — and  us. 
The  Western  alliance  In  the  1950's.  and  even 
at  the  time  of  the  October  1962  missile  crisis 
had  remained  firm  and  viable — even  before 
threats  of  nuclear  blackmail.  Because  we 
had  been  firm  for  a  long  time,  a  Soviet  re- 
turn to  the  popular  front  strategy  of  the 
1930'8,  and  of  the  1920'8,  seemed  to  offer  more 
to  the  Soviets,  especially  In  view  of  their 
deepening  economic  crisis  at  home. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  having  a  serious  rift 
with  its  Communist  neighbor — and  onetime 
dependent — Red  China.  The  rift  is  not 
about  the  Communists'  aim  and  objective  of 
dominating  the  world,  but  about  how  to  go 
.'ibout  getting  control  of  the  world  and  sub- 
•sequently,  deciding  who  is  to  do  the  direct- 
ing—Red China  or  the  Soviet  Union.  Back 
in  October  of  1957,  Khrushchev  signed  with 
Red  China  a  treaty  giving  her  both  nuclear 
aad  economic  aid,  and  for  2  years  that  aid 
poured  in.  By  1959,  Khrushchev  apparent- 
ly decided,  first,  that  Red  China  was  getting 
too  much  interested  in  nuclear  weapons  as- 


sistance, which  he  did  not  want  to  give;  sec- 
ond, that  Red  China  might  soon  contest  the 
KremUn's  leadership  position;  tlilrd,  that 
the  rasources  going  to  Red  China  could  bet- 
ter be  spent  in  other  areas  to  win  the  cold 
war.  So  by  June  of  1959,  he  started  to  cut 
off  this  aid.    No  wonder  Mao  yelled. 

Inflated,  recalcitrant  Mao  Tse-tung  is  ap- 
parently pressing  his  challenge  to  the  Soviet 
Union  at  every  point — now — Just  as  he  did 
in  the  last  days  of  the  Khrushchev  dynasty. 
He  sent  Chou  En-Lai  to  Moscow  after  Khru- 
shchev's departure,  with  assurance  that  Red 
China  would  be  happy  to  resume  the  previous 
cordial  relationships  with  the  Soviets — but 
on  Red  Chinese  terms.  "Hie  Soviets  appar- 
ently do  not  believe  they  can  pay  that  price — 
and  those  terms  mean  all-out  aid,  among 
other  concessions. 

The  Soviet  Union  command  over  its  satel- 
lites is  weakening  a  little,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  Eastern  European  satellites  going  to 
Moscow  after  Khrushchev's  ouster,  and  de- 
manding an  explanation  as  to  why  Khru- 
shchev was  discarded.  Albania  and  Poland 
and  some  of  the  other  satellites  ruled  by 
Commonlst  regimes,  are  exercising  some  in- 
dependence from  Moscow  and  now,  are  not 
so  easily  coerced  as  they  once  were. 

Last  autumn  Khrushchev  was  overthrown 
by  a  coalition  with  the  support  of  the  Red 
army  and  the  secret  police.  But  not  another 
power  struggle  is  Iwewlng  between  Brezhnev 
and  Kosygln.  The  Communist  system  re- 
quires a  strong  dictator,  with  power  enough 
to  demand  compliance  from  all  others. 

But  the  fact  that  within  the  Soviet  Union 
there  is  a  struggle  for  power,  and  within 
the  Communist  camp  there  is  a  struggle  for 
leadership,  does  not  mean  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  less  dangerous  situation. 
Here,  indeed,  is  the  promise  and  the  peril. 
A  unified  West  and  a  good  strategy  among 
free  world  allies  could  take  advantage  of 
Communist  disunity.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  dlstinified  West  can  do  nothing  to  take 
advantage  of  a  distinlfied  Oommtinist  camp. 
The  Red  Chinese  cannot  help  the  Kremlin 
out  of  economic  troubles.  But  the  West  can. 
The  Red  Chinese  do  not  have  the  potential 
resources  to  build  a  stronger  Soviet  base  for 
advanced  weapons  and  power.  But  the  West 
does.  The  Red  Chinese,  even  working  with 
the  Kremlin,  do  not  have  the  capability  of 
dividing  NATO.  But  Western  nations  enter- 
ing into  xinilateral  agreements  with  the 
Kremlin  without  consulting  allies,  can  indeed 
upset  NATO.  These  facts  explain  why  Khru- 
shchev and  his  ruccesors  have  moved  toward 
a  strategy  of  detents  with  the  West. 

Now,  how  we  estimate  this  situation,  and 
what  strategy  we  devise  to  deal  with  it — as 
I  said  earlier — could  determine  the  outcome 
of  the  cold  war.  This  is  the  first  major  chal- 
lenge facing  our  policymakers   in    1865. 

n.  southeast  asia 

Now  to  ttu-n  to  southeast  Asia,  the  second 
major  challenge  facing  our  policymakers. 
Let  us  define  the  challenge.  It  is  to  defend 
the  Integrity  of  South  Vietnam,  but  to  this 
assertion,  we  often  get  the  response:  what  if 
they  don't  want  to  defend  themselves?  Why 
are  we  there  in  the  first  place?  The  answer 
is  this:  not  primarily  because  of  South  Viet- 
nam, or  the  people  there,  as  Important  as 
this  may  be.  We  are  there  to  preserve  our 
strategic  position  in  the  Far  East.  We  must 
defend  our  own  position  in  southeast  Asia, 
to  help  protect  Malaysia,  Australia,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Japan,  and  otu*  other  friends.  To 
defend  this  very  strategic  position  in  the 
Pacific  we  fought  World  War  II. 

The  Red  tide  in  south  Asia  will  have  to  be 
turned  back.  The  Conmiunists  won  at  Dien- 
bienphu,  moved  Into  the  newly  created  in- 
dependent states,  took  North  Vietnam,  infil- 
trated Laos  and  Joined  in  a  troika  rule. 
Red  China  attacked  India  and  disclosed 
India's  weaknesses.  Sihanouk,  of  Cambodia, 
started  siding  with  the  winning  Commu- 
nists— reluctantly,  he  says.    He  has  thrown 


out  our  representatives,  refused  otir  aid,  and 
now  foUows  the  Communist  line.  Sukarno, 
of  Indonesia,  led  his  rich  country  in  revolt 
•gainst  the  Dutch,  forced  them  with  n.S. 
assistance,  to  turn  over  West  New  Guinea 
to  Indonesia  Instead  of  making  it  an  inde- 
pendent nation  or  leaving  it  tinder  the  benefi- 
cent control  of  the  Dutch. 

The  United  States  is  serioiisly  involved  in 
South  Vietnam.  If  we  go  in  deeper  it  will 
cost  us  more  men,  effort,  and  doUars,  and  the 
the  Red  Chinees  and  North  Vietnamese  will 
probably  increase  their  activities  and  there 
is  always  the  possibility  of  escalation  to  a 
bigger  war.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  pull 
out  and  leave  South  Vietnam  to  its  fate,  all 
of  southeast  Asia,  Malaya,  Thailand,  Burma, 
India,  and  even  the  Philippines  eventually 
may  come  under  Communist  rule  and  ex- 
ploitation. Even  this  would  not  be  the  end. 
With  Asia  gone,  the  Middle  East  and  Africa 
would  be  seriously  threatened,  and  maybe 
eventually — untenable. 

Now,  we  hear  much  about  the  fact  that 
victory  in  South  Vietnam  must  depend  upon 
a  new  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  South 
Vietnamese.  That  is  true.  But  it  is  Just  as 
true  that  victory  there  in  1965  must  depend 
upon  a  whole  new  attitude  on  our  part  as 
well. 

m.  ATBICA 

Now  to  the  third  challenge  in  1965 — an- 
other crisis  point — Africa.  Even  if  we  re- 
store and  rebuild  NATO,  the  flank  of  the 
West  can  be  turned  in  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Here,  the  popular  front  strategy  of  sub- 
version, propaganda,  proxy,  and  strange  al- 
liances reaches  mailmum  effectiveness. 

At  one  time  we  felt  that  the  Congo  should 
become  an  independent  nation.  In  the 
thinking  of  many  Americans,  any  alternative 
was  better  than  colonialism — ^regardless  of 
whether  it  was  enlightened  or  not,  no  mat- 
ter how  conducive  it  was  or  wasn't  for  Justice, 
or  improved  education,  or  improved  medical 
care.  In  blind  use  of  the  word  self-deter- 
mination, there  was  Uttle  thought  of  what 
real  representative  government  meant,  and 
even  leas  of  the  dangers  of  totalitarianism, 
terror,  and  chaos.  Often  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  existing  regimes  in  Africa,  aU  in  the 
name  of  self-determination  and  democracy, 
it  is  forgotten  that  we  did  not  allow  the  self- 
determination  oi  the  South  dtiring  our  War 
between  the  States,  and  that  Hitler  took  the 
Sudetenland  under  the  guise  of  self-deter- 
mination. As  for  so-called  democracy,  we 
should  remember  that  Algeria,  Ghana, 
Guinea,  Mali,  and  Egypt — archcondemners 
of  Tshombe — tolerate  absolutely  no  polit- 
ical opposition  within  their  totalitarian  coun- 
tries. 

The  United  States  supplied  tactical  and 
logistic  support  In  defeating  Tshombe's 
forces,  but  Tshombe,  a  couple  of  years  after 
turned  out  to  be  the  only  hope  of  restoring 
order  in  that  country  beset  by  warfare.  The 
rebels,  supported  and  assisted  by  the  Com- 
munists, have  killed  thotisands  of  their  fel- 
low black  men,  and  hundreds  of  Europeans. 

When  the  chaos,  rapacity,  and  cannibalism 
became  so  rampant  as  to  endanger  several 
thousand  Europeans,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  States  had  to  send  forces  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Congo  Government  to  prevent 
the  Eiuopeans  from  being  killed.  That  neces- 
sary and  correct  action,  saving  the  lives  of 
many,  hopefully  wiU  mark  a  turning  point 
in  our  African  jxjlicy. 

Nineteen  sixty-five  may  well  be  a  decisive 
year  in  Africa.  The  Communists  are  stepping 
up  aid  in  operation  against  Portuguese  Mo- 
zambique, in  hopes  of  enlarging  the  African 
chaos  from  the  Congo  to  Angola  and  Moeam- 
bique.  All  central  Africa  coiUd  become  sim- 
ilw  to  South  Vietnam.  Let  us  hcqie  that  in 
1965  the  tide  may  be  tximed  toward  stabil- 
ity and  order.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Amer- 
ican airdrop  of  Belgian  paratroopers  will 
truly  mark  a  turning  point  in  our  poUcles, 
and  that  no  longer  will  we  Join  in  the  per- 
verted antlcolonlalism  which  has  served  to 
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advance   terrorism,  totalitarianism,  and   tba 
forces  of  Red  Cbinese  communism. 

IV.    THE    DOU.AR     CBISIS 

Now  I  turn  to  the  econmnlc  chaUeng* 
facing  the  United  States  In  1966.  No  sooner 
did  tile  British  Labor  Party  take  office  than 
they  were  met  with  a  severe  economic  crisis. 
Just  as  they  were  when  they  last  took  office 
in  1946.  And  now,  as  then,  they  called  upon 
their  allies  to  ball  them  out.  In  1946  we 
loaned  them  $3%  billion  and  this  time  11 
nations  scraped  together  93  billion  for  them. 
The  British  Government  levied  a  surtax  of 
15  percent  on  Imports  and  raised  their  bank 
rate  from  5  to  7  percent.  These  actions,  of 
course,  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  U.S. 
economy  at  a  time  when  we  oiu-selves  are 
having  severe  balance -of -payments  problems. 

Measures  taken  by  Britain  so  far,have  done 
little  to  remedy  the  root  problem — the 
strengthening  of  the  basic  productive  effi- 
ciency of  the  British  economy. 

This  leads  to  our  own  problem — which 
cannot  be  solved  by  gimmicks  either.  Ac- 
cumulation of  short-term  claims  by  others 
against  the  dollar — Including  the  French  we 
might  note — and  the  loss  of  our  monetary 
reserves  have  created  a  serious  imbalance. 
If  our  creditors  abroad  were  to  lay  claim  to 
our  gold,  we  would  not  have  enough  to  pay. 
A  basic  corrective  to  this  is  to  expand  our 
exports,  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  becom- 
ing more  competitive.  At  the  very  time  of 
this  overriding  need,  labor  costs  are  going 
up.  Because  of  cost  and  price  trends,  there 
is  considerable  concern  about  the  outlook  for 
corporate  profit  margins  In  the  next  12  to 
18  months.  If  there  is  Inflation,  we  are  in 
trouble;  the  profits  squeeze  could  cause  a 
downturn  in  o\ir  economy,  and  of  course  the 
balance-of -payments  situation  is  a  continu- 
ing problem.  And  the  pound  sterling  prob- 
lem could  become  a  crisis  for  the  United 
States,  too. 

I  would  like  to  stress,  that  if  the  position 
of  the  United  States  as  the  world's  banker 
is  Impaired,  the  entire  strategic  posture  of 
the  United  States  is  impaired.  In  meeting 
the  crisis  of  the  cold  war,  the  United  States 
has  had  the  luxury  of  acting  without  serious 
economic  constraint.  Now  oxu-  freedom  of 
action  is  being  placed  in  real  jeopardy.  It  is 
weU  to  recall  that  the  failure  of  the  London 
Economic  Conference  set  the  stage  for  the 
Isolationism  that  gave  Hitler  the  freedom  for 
aggression. 

But  in  this  challenge  there  is  oppor- 
tunity— the  opportunity  to  tighten  our 
budget,  put  our  financial  house  in  order,  in- 
crease productivity  and  Incentive,  and  be- 
come more  competitive.  How  to  meet  this 
financial  challenge  will  be  a  major  problem 
confronting  oiur  policymakers  in  1966. 

OTHER     CHALLENGES 

We  will  have  many  other  problems  to  face 
In  1966  too.  Some  of  them  may  be  Just  as 
acute  as  those  I  have  mentioned. 

Cuba  Is  still  Communist.  Latin  America 
has  many  difficulties — and  those  difficulties 
are  different  In  different  parts  and  will  re- 
quire different  actions.  The  Middle  East 
may  erupt  again.  Certainly  Nasser  will.  We 
have  NATO  problems — and  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  like  Italy  and  Turkey  may 
have  crises  which  will  have  heavy  impact  on 
the  United  States.  The  U.N.  may  cause  us 
some  unpleasant  surprises.  Internationally, 
it  may  not  be  an  easy  year. 

Internally  it  may  not  be  smooth  sailing— 
in  spite  of  our  great  hopes.  Prices  may  hive 
to  increase  because  costs  increase.  Our 
crime  problem  and  delinquency  problems 
are  not  going  to  be  solved  easUy.  Other 
things  like  urban  renewal,  imemployment, 
civil  rights  actions.  Inflation  tendencies-^ 
seem  to  be  always  with  us— and  not  getting 
any  easier. 

v.    OUH  BIGGEST  PROBLEM  :  OURSELVES 

Can  we  meet  the  great  challenges  of  1965? 
Will  we  falter,  delay,  confuse  the  problems. 


think  solutions  can  wait  until  1966,  and  then 
until  1967?  If  we  do  think  this,  they,  like 
the  whale  at  bay,  may  turn  and  destroy  us. 
I  think  what  worries  many  Americans  Is  not 
the  crises  themselves,  so  much  as  our  ability 
and  willingness  to  meet  the  crises. 

We  are  in  a  time  and  an  age  when  many 
of  the  mainsprings  of  Western  alvlllzation  are 
in  question.  Karl  Marx  long  ago  challenged 
the  values  which  Indeed  had  brought  the 
peace  and  unparalleled  advanoes  of  the  last 
century.  Today,  the  modem  Communist 
challenges  the  values  and  concepts  that  form 
the  basis  of  the  Judeo-Christian  heritage. 
He  also  challenges  the  very  baeis  of  democ- 
racy as  we  have  finaUy  developed  it  through 
evolutionary  methods  in  our  country. 

Now,  simply  this  external  challenge  to 
our  American  way  of  life  might  be  wholly 
good  for  us.  The  historian  Toynbee  talked 
of  challenge  and  response  as  the  basis  of 
progress  and  growth.  The  NBtion.  or  the 
civilization  that  merely  rests  on  its  oars 
Is  surely  doomed. 

But  It  is  not  the  external  dhallenge  that 
offers  maximum  danger.  It  Is  the  danger, 
to  use  the  phrases  of  Ortega  f  Gasset,  that 
discord  might  outweigh  concord  within  a  na- 
tion. And  as  that  Latin  philoeopher  noted, 
when  internal  discord  become*  too  great,  a 
nation  will  die.  Groupw  fight  groups.  Class 
fights  class.  Individuals  look  out  for  them- 
selves— and  their  group — and  try  to  destroy 
all  opposition.  If  we  develop  a  tower  of 
Babel,  we  too  many  be  confovmded.  People 
become  increasingly  self-centered.  Crime  in- 
creases, even  on  the  streets  of  the  largest 
cities.  And  citizens  feel  they  have  no  re- 
sponsibility to  become  Involved  to  prevent 
murder,  or  rape,  or  dishonesty. 

To  the  historian  this  has  a  fanoiliar  ring. 
It  was  Just  such  discord,  not  the  barbarians, 
that  brought  about  the  fall  of  Rome.  Dur- 
ing the  600  years  of  the  Pax  liomana,  those 
barbarians  tried  to  Invade,  but  were  turned 
back.  In  the  classic  history  by  Professor 
Rostovtzeff,  he  notes  the  condition  that  pre- 
saged the  fall :  Roman  citizens  had  lost  their 
balance;  hate  reigned  between  peasants,  land- 
owners, army,  government  officials;  taxation, 
as  Rostovtzeff  notes,  turned  into  organized 
robbery;  the  ciarrency  was  inflated;  produc- 
tivity and  trade  declined,  anfi  lawlessness 
abounded  on  the  seas,  on  the  oQce  marvelous 
highways,  and  In  the  cities. 

The  Emperor  Diocletian  tried  to  revitalize 
this  decay,  and  for  a  while  It  seemed  he  had, 
by  reorganizing  the  government,  adding  po- 
lice protection,  boosting  the  army,  wiping  out 
dissidents.  Yet  all  his  so-called  reforms  in- 
creased bureaucracy,  taxation,  and  power  at 
the  top  so  the  fall  was  merely  harder  when 
it  did  come. 

The  discord  that  causes  the  death  of  na- 
tions relates  to  discord  over  values.  Stand- 
ards become  no  longer  meaningful.  There 
Is  tolerance  of  wrongdoing — not  out  of  sym- 
pathy— but  out  of  a  desire  not  to  have  to  do 
anything  about  it  yourself.  To  ease  our 
conscience,  we  develop  a  sort  of  relativism, 
where  absolute  truth  and  honor  and  duty 
vanish. 

The  strength  of  oiu-  civilization  has  been 
its  trust  in  absolute  values  that  could  not 
be  compromised.  When  the  children  of  Is- 
rael made  their  exodus  from  slavery  in  search 
of  freedom,  they  soon  found  that  man  can- 
not survive  his  animal  nature  In  a  freedom 
that  is  merely  license.  The  law  given  at 
Mount  Sinai  was  an  effort  to  achieve  that  bal- 
ance between  liberty  and  restraint.  Many 
of  the  subsequent  leaders  of  that  newly 
founded  nation — Joshua,  David,  for  exam- 
ple— were  great  men  who  none  the  less  were 
beset  by  human  frailties.  But  they  never 
called  wrong  right,  nor  Jxistlfled  a  failure  by 
lowering  the  standards,  nor  sucldenly  decid- 
ing the  law  was  relative,  nor  announced  that 
the  end  J\istifled  the  means. 

Our  Nation  can  meet  the  challenges,  and 
turn   the  perils   to   a   promise  of  a   better 


world,  if  we  keep  the  standards  high.  But 
it  won't  happen  if  we  build  the  golden  calf 
out  of  paternalistic  goveriunent,  or  accept 
the  something  for  nothing  philosophy. 
When  a  nation  fails  to  work,  to  Innovate, 
to  invent,  to  reinvest,  to  produce  more  ef- 
ficiently, it  will  lose  Its  greatness.  Its  pow- 
er, its  hope.  Our  foreign  policies  cannot  be 
shaped  according  to  a  neutrallsh  popularity 
contest  easily  manipulated  by  Communists 
or  others  who  would  do  us  in.  We  must  noi 
be  ashamed  or  apologetic  of  the  values  whicli 
built  our  civilization.  We  must  stand  firm 
In  the  conviction  that  evolution,  not  violent 
revolution,  is  the  way  of  true  progress.  On 
these  values,  we  must  not  be  divided. 

Pacing  1965— the  four  challenges  I  have 
mentioned — and  the  many  others  I  have  not 
mentioned — let  us — even  where  our  strategy 
and  tactics  fall — raise  a  standard  to  which 
the  wise  and  honest  may  repair.  That  Is  the 
wonderful  language  of  the  greatest  Virginian 
of  them  all,  the  Father  of  our  country. 

National  character  Is  still  the  strongest  ele- 
ment of  national  power.  We  blundered  often 
during  the  American  Revolution  and  won 
it.  We  may  have  sometimes  blundered  In 
the  cold  war.  In  our  abundance.  It  Is  easy 
to  biUld  euphoria  about  our  economy  and 
about  our  struggle  with  commimism,  and 
such  euphoria  Is  conducive  to  blimders. 

But  we  can  blunder  and  still  win,  if  we 
are  sure  of  oiu-  values.  The  world  awaits 
leadership  sure  of  its  values.  In  such  as- 
surance. 1965  can  be  a  year,  not  earmarked 
with  signs  of  decline  and  reaction,  but 
marked  with  a  renaissance  of  energy,  hard 
work,  determination  to  meet  these  problems 
before  they  get  out  of  control.  Then  we 
can  find  the  sunlit  uplands  of  a  better  world 
after  1965 — a  year  of  decisions. 


1965 
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Training  Is  Essential 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF  CONHECnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8. 1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  vital  facts  about  our  national  un- 
employment is  Its  ingredient  of  lack  of 
skill.  Education  and  training  are  vital 
today  and  without  them  no  one  can  forge 
ahead  In  our  complex  society. 

These  points  were  well  presented  in  a 
recent  editorial  In  the  Danbury  (Corm.> 
News-Times  of  February  1, 1965,  and  this 
editorial  is  so  pertinent  that  I  ask  leave 
to  include  it  at  this  point  with  my 
remarks. 

The  AvAn.ABLE  Jobs 

In  a  little  more  than  18  months'  time,  there 
will  be  at  least  1,823  additional  Jobs  available 
In  the  Danbury  labor  m&rket  area,  the  man- 
power coordinating  committee  of  the  State 
labor  department  has  reported. 

But  these  Jobs  are  net  Just  for  anybody. 
They  require  at  least  a  high  school  but  les.s 
than  a  college  education. 

The  1.823  figure  Is  probably  low,  because 
It  covers  only  firms  which  are  already  In  the 
area.  It  does  not  take  In  engineering  and 
other  professional  needs. 

The  point  to  remember  Is  that  these  Jobs 
will  not  be  available  to  high  school  dropouts 

Nor  will  many  of  them  be  available  Ui 
those  who  do  not  obtain  some  education  or 
training  beyond  high  school. 

These  facts  were  reported  to  area  business 
and  Industrial  leaders  last  week. 

Some  other  Important  facts  were  disclosed. 
too.     Of  the  1,600  who  have  been  listed  as 


unemployed  in  the  14-town  area,  nearly  two- 
thirds  are  in  the  unskilled  or  ■emlskllled 
category. 

And  a  big  chunk  of  the  tmemployed  are 
under  25  years  of  age. 

The  lesson  Is  clear.  Those  who  want  to 
get  ahead  in  the  futiire  mxist  have  at  least 
a  high  school  education.  They  must  be  will- 
ing to  take  additional  coiu-ses  or  to  enter  a 
training  program. 

For  instance,  the  svirvey  showed  there  will 
be  a  need  for  201  machine  operators  by  Sep- 
tember 1966,  177  screw-machine  operators 
and  set-up  men,  102  inspectors,  81  auto 
mechanics,  70  general  salesmen,  and  62 
secretaries-stenographers. 

In  other  words,  there  are  opportunities 
aplenty  for  those  willing  to  work  for  them. 


Broadcasting  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  in 
San  Francisco  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  E. 
William  Henry,  made  an  excellent  pres- 
entation on  one  of  our  most  vexatious 
problems  In  the  broadcasting  industry. 
I  commend  his  remarks  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Address  of  E.  William  Henbt,  Chairman, 
Federal  Commttnications  Commission,  Be- 
fore THE  Commonwealth  Cltjb  of  Califor- 
nia, San  Francisco,  Calif..  January  15 
1965 

Throughout  the  years  In  the  field  of  broad- 
casting  perhaps  no  single  quesiton  has  gen- 
erated as  much  controversy  and  debate — both 
within  the  PCC  and  without — as  section  315 
of  the  Comm\micatlons  Act — that  part  of 
the  law  whose  requirement  has  become  a 
household  word.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Its 
provision  for  "equal  time." 

This  law  touches  several  concepts  of  the 
utmost  Importance  to  a  democratic  society. 
So  I  want  to  consider  with  you  today  not 
Just  the  equal  time  requirement,  but  also 
the  tremendously  high  cost  of  political 
broadcast  time,  and  the  proper  role  of  broad- 
casting In  the  political  arena. 

First  of  all,  let's  discuss  the  bedrock  princi- 
ple of  section  315 — equality. 

How  many  common  phrases  bear  witness 
to  the  depth  of  man's  response  to  the  idea 

of  equality.    "All  men  were  created  equal" 

"Equal  Justice  under  law"— "Equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law" — "Equal  rights" — "Equal 
opportunities." 

How  many  phrases  suggest  oxii  abhorrence 
for  equality's  opposite— "favoritism"— "spe- 
cial Interests" — "special  privilege" — discriiAl- 
natlon." 

The  belief  that  political  candidates  should 
have  equal  opportunities  to  reach  the  public 
thus  has  an  ancient  and  honorable  lineage. 
And  It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  phrase  '•equal 
time"  evokes  such  an  immediate  response 
in  the  American  Imagination. 

The  Idea  Is  simplicity  Itself,  and  Is  quickly 
understood.  Each  candidate  Is  entitled  to 
f^qual  time  to  present  his  views.  Wives  have 
been  known  to  use  It  against  husbands,  hus- 
bands against  mothers-in-law;  and  at  least 
one  secretary  I  know  has  used  It  against 
her  boss. 

Yet  this  Idea — the  heart  of  section  315  of 
the  Communications  Act — Is  under  heavy 
attack.  For  years,  some  broadcasters  have 
'apposed  It,  and  sought  its  elimination  from 


the  law.  Many  newspapers — often  as  a  reflex 
actlon-^iATe  castigated  It.  And  a  little  over 
a  month  ago,  ttie  presidents  of  two  televlsicm 
networks  called,  In  eeparate  speeches,  for  its 
repeaL 

Robert  Samoff  at  NBC  caUed  television 
..-Jotimallsm  a  "shackled  giant"  and  the  equal - 
time  rule  one  ot  Its  restricting  shackles.  In 
his  view,  "a  law  that  requires  a  Government 
agency  to  direct  the  manner  in  which  the 
public  may  be  informed  in  an  election  cam- 
paign Is  inconsistent  with  the  alms  of 
democracy." 

Prank  Stanton  of  CBS  was  even  more  color- 
ful. He  called  the  equal-time  rule  "a  dis- 
credited and  unworkable  legal  relic  of  a  gen- 
eration ago,"  and  said  "it  Is  section  315  that 
keeps  our  political  methods  a  century  be- 
hind our  communications."  Decrying  the 
refusal  of  Congress  to  suspend  the  law  dur- 
ing the  1964  campaign,  he  urged  the  elec- 
torate to  speak  out  for  Its  repeal  "with  such 
a  loud  and  unmistakable  demand  that 
neither  political  stalling  nor  parliamentary 
Juggling  can  silence  or  contradict  It." 

These  are  harsh  words  from  men  of  good 
will  and  good  faith.  And  we  can  be  sure 
they  will  be  Joined  by  others  in  seeking  to 
persuade  the  new  Congress  to  take  section 
315  off  the  books.  The  banner  that  waves 
over  their  bandwagon  Is  labeled  "freedom"— 
freedom  from  undue  restrictions,  freedom  to 
report  the  whole  truth,  freedom  to  bring  20th 
century  communications  Into  20th  century 
politics.  This  freedom,  they  say,  cannot  live 
with  the  rule  of  equality,  and  hence  equality 
must  go. 

Well,  at  the  risk  of  being  run  over  by  this 
bandwagon,  I  would  like  to  enlist  today  as 
an  advocate  of  equality.  For  my  fundamen- 
tal response  to  them  Is  rather  like  Andrew 
Jackson's  instructions  to  his  troops  at  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans:  "Boys,  elevate  them 
guns  a  little  lower." 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  law  itself.  Sec- 
tion 315  stems  from  a  provisions  of  the  Radio 
Act  of  1927.  Its  essential  features  have  al- 
wajrs  been  the  same:  first,  a  requirement  that 
If  a  broadcaster  permits  a  candidate  to  use 
his  facilities,  he  must  offer  "equal  opportu- 
nities" to  all  other  legally  qualified  candi- 
dates for  the  same  office;  and  second,  a  re- 
quirement that  broadcasters  refrain  from 
censoring  candidates  who  use  their  facili- 
ties. 

In  1952,  Congress  found  that  a  number  of 
broadcasters  were  charging  candidates  cnore 
for  the  use  of  their  facilities  than  they  did 
commercial  advertisers  for  the  same  amount 
of  time.  It  therefore  inserted  a  sentence  pro- 
hibiting this    kind    of  cost   discrimination. 

In  1959,  Congress  became  concerned  lest 
section  315 — as  Interpreted  by  the  FCC  in  the 
Lar  Daly  case — unduly  disrupt  broadcasters' 
legitimate  Journalistic  functions.  It  added  a 
provision  exempting  four  kinds  of  news  pro- 
grams from  the  "equal  time"  and  "no  cen- 
sorship" requirements.  At  the  same  time,  it 
expressly  reminded  broadcasters  of  their  ob- 
ligation— ^wlth  or  without  section  315 — to  be 
fair— "to  operate  In  the  public  Interest  and 
to  afford  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  confilctlng  views  on  Issues  of  pub- 
lic Importance." 

You  will  notice  that  Congress  has  thus 
attempted  to  draw  a  line  between  two  dif- 
ferent functions — on  the  one  hand,  a  candi- 
date's use  of  broadcast  facilities  solely  for 
his  own  political  pvu-poses.  and  on  the  other, 
his  appearance  in  various  kinds  of  news 
programs  to  serve  primarily  the  broadcaster's 
purposes. 

Let  me  here  emphasize  that  this  distinc- 
tion touches  the  heart  of  the  controversy 
surrounding  section  315. 

At  bottom,  we  have  a  struggle  between 
opposing  aspecte  of  what  political  broad- 
casting Is  and  should  be. 

To  the  broadcaster,  political  programing  Is 
Jovu-nallsm — the  irreverent  but  legitimate 
daughter  of  the  newspaper.   In  political  pro- 


grams the  broadcaster  seeks  to  explain  the 
political  news,  and  to  select  the  times  when 
the  electorate  will  see  the  candidate,  and 
when  it  will  not. 

To  the  candidate,  however,  the  broadcast- 
ing medium  is  simply  the  extension  of  a 
platform,  a  town  hall,  a  city  park — ^a  giant 
means  for  his  personal  communication  with 
the  electorate,  made  possible  by  modern 
technology.  Prom  this  point  of  view  the 
biggest  fact  on  the  horizon  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Joximallsm.  It  has  to  do  with 
money.  For  the  great  bulk  of  political 
broadcasting  in  this  country  is  created  and 
paid  for  by  candidates  and  their  supporters, 
with  broadcasters  supplying  time  and  facili- 
ties for  a  fee. 

Broadcasting  Is  often  an  extremely  profita- 
able  enterprise,  particularly  the  television 
Industry.  Stations  in  the  top  60  markets 
average  some  »1, 425,000  each  year  in  pretax 
profits.  These  earnings  represent  some  36 
percent  of  average  gross  revenue.  Average 
return  on  Investments  differ  widely,  but 
some  confidential  statistics  in  our  files  would 
make  all  of  you  here  today  green  with  envy. 
Some  stations  earn  two  or  three  times  their 
total  initial  investment  in  after  tax.  net 
profits  each  year. 

Television  time  is  a  luxury  Item  with  a 
luxury  price  tag. 

While  the  actual  expense  figures  for  the 
1964  election  are  not  yet  In,  It  Is  estimated 
that  $40  million  may  well  have  been  spent 
for  radio  and  television  time  alone,  of  which 
half  was  spent  at  the  national  level.  And 
these  funds — aU  these  millions — come  from 
political  contributions  by  Individuals  such 
as  yourself,  which  are  nondeductible,  "after 
tax"  money. 

One  half  hour  in  prime  time  for  a  network 
nationwide  broadcast  costs  a  candidate  about 
$60,000.  One  hour  usually  runs  somewhere 
around  $100,000. 

In  San  Francisco,  you  have  four  commer- 
cial television  stations — three  affiliated  with 
a  network  and  one  Independently  pro- 
gramed. What  do  you  suppose  It  costs  a  can- 
didate to  buy  a  single  10-second  prime  time 
announcement  on  an  affiliated  station? 
$400.  If  he  wants  to  economize,  he  may 
purchase  10  seconds  on  your  Independent 
station  for  only  $225.  For  the  same  10 
seconds  on  one  of  the  New  York  network 
stations  he  would  pay  about  $1.250 — or  $125 
per  second.  No  wonder  that  the  estimated 
costs  for  the  last  New  York  senatorial  race 
are  In  the  neighborhood  of  $4  million. 

No  wonder  these  money  problems  have 
been  dubbed  "bucklash." 

Consider  also,  for  example,  the  Indiana 
candidates  who  want  television  coverage  In 
the  northwestern  part  of  their  State,  and 
must  buy  Chicago  audiences.  Similarly, 
congressional  candidates  In  the  first  dis- 
trict of  California  can  rely  on  Eureka  sta- 
tions for  televised  access  to  the  northern 
part  of  their  district,  but  for  coverage  of 
other  large  counties — Napa.  Sonoma.  Men- 
docino, Marin — they  must  pay  San  Francisco 
prlc^. 

The  latest  statistics  Indicate  that  at  the 
national  level  the  major  parties  spend  some- 
where between  35  and  40  percent  of  their 
campaign  funds  for  television  and  radio,  and 
while  the  proportion  Is  less  at  the  State  and 
local  levels.  It  is  rising  rapidly. 

Reconsider,  for  a  moment,  Carl  Elliott's 
race  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
last  fall,  which  I  mentioned  earlier  today. 
Having  spent  more  than  $20,000  of  his  own 
money  In  1962,  he  was  faced  In  1964  with  an 
even  tougher  race.  The  night  before  election 
he  found  that  the  only  way  to  counteract  a 
piece  of  last-minute  opposition  propaganda 
was  to  go  on  television.  Time  was  of  the 
essence — nothing  else  would  do.  It  cost 
him  $15,000,  and  be  had  to  mortgage  his 
automobile  in  the  process.  Next  day  the 
voters  turned  him  out. 
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Carl  Elliott  knows  firsthand  the  truth 
of  WUl  Rogers'  comment  that:  "Politics  haa 
got  so  expensive  that  It  takes  lota  of  money 
to  even  get  beat  with." 

The  sad  fact  la  that  more  than  one  candi- 
date has  mortgaged  his  house,  hocked  his  car 
and  saddled  his  future  with  a  crushing  load 
of  debt  In  order  to  pay  for  broadcasting  time. 
And  often  the  debtor  ends  up  on  the  losing 
side — sometimes  after  years  of  service  in 
high  elective  office.  The  tragedy  for  the  in- 
dividuals involved  is  serious.  Its  larger  ef- 
fects upon  the   country   may  be  disastrous. 

Think  of  the  qualified  people  who  never 
enter  the  race  because  they  have  heard  of 
such  tragedies  or  because  they  can't  muster 
the  initial  resources.  Think  of  the  candi- 
dates who  do  enter,  laden  with  political  com- 
mitments to  those  who  have  bought  support 
as  they  would  a  market  commodity.  Even  a 
nation  committed  to  free  enterprise  should 
not  overwhelmingly  tempt  a  candidate  to 
sell  his  political  favors. 

It  was  once  a  proud  boast  in  this  country 
that  any  mother's  son  might  become  Presi- 
dent. We  will  never  know  how  large  a  part 
that  boast  played  In  the  American  dream — 
the  vision  that  drew  millions  to  our  shores. 
Over  the  years,  however,  something  has  hap- 
pened to  It.  One  hears  It  advanced — If  at 
all — in  a  shamefaced  or  ironic  manner.  More 
and  more  one  hears  the  opposite  belief  ex- 
pressed— that  only  a  rich  man  can  hold  our 
highest  elective  office. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  a  result  so  funda- 
mentally at  adds  with  all  this  country  stands 
for. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  this  Nation  should 
reduce  the  cost  of  political  broadcasting — 
the  cost  to  candidates  in  terms  of  money,  and 
the  cost  to  the  public  in  terms  of  prostituted 
patronage. 

All  right,  say  opponents  of  section  315. 
The  way  to-  reduce  effectively  the  cost  of  po- 
litical broadcasting  la  to  repeal  this  law. 
Repeal,  they  say,  will  permit  broadcasters  to 
give  more  free  time  to  major  candidates, 
without  having  to  give  equal  time  to  every 
would-be  dogcatcher.  Break  the  shackles, 
they  repeat,  and  broacasters  will  still  be  fair 
to  all  parties. 

To  this  argument  let  me  adopt  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn's  adage  that  "The  most  valu- 
able phrase  in  the  English  language  is  'Just 
a  minute."  " 

Let's  revert  to  fundamentals.  Those  who 
seek  repeal  of  the  equal-time  rule  are  ask- 
ing for  a  great  desd  more  than  freedom  to 
disregard  frivolous  candidates.  In  dealing 
with  major  candidates,  they  want  the  right 
to  pick  and  choose,  to  broadcast  some  of  their 
words  but  not  all  of  tehm.  They  want  the 
right  to  censor,  and  to  treat  candidates  un- 
equally. 

Tliere  is  nothing  Inherently  sinister  In 
this.  What  the  advocates  of  repeal  have  in 
mind  is  Journalism  In  the  classic  sense. 
They  want  to  present,  not  the  candidate's 
version  of  his  campaign,  but  their  version 
of  it — not  necessarily  the  candidate's  view  of 
the  facts  in  the  case,  but  their  version  of  the 
truth  as  they  see  it.  To  do  this,  they  must 
select,  they  must  edit,  they  must  pick  and 
choose.  Their  guiding  star  must  be  their 
own  news  Judgment.  And  the  rule  of  "equal 
time'  and  "no  censorship" — which  makes 
so  much  sense  when  we  think  of  the  candi- 
date on  a  broadcast  platform — is  anathema 
to  their  Journalistic  endeavor,  whether  there 
are  2  candidates  or  20. 

Let's  consider  what  repeal  would  mean — 
both  for  paid  time  and  for  free  time. 

As  we  have  seen,  from  the  broadcaster's 
point  of  view,  paid  political  broadcasting  is 
simply  a  business.  Moreover,  however  much 
free  time  may  be  donated  In  the  future,  this 
business  will  remain  a  large  one.  Politicians 
will  still  buy,  and  broadcasters  will  still  sell. 

With  respect  to  paid  political  broadcasts, 
section  315  performs  a  valuable  function. 
It  insiu-es  all  legally  qualifled  candidates  the 


right  to  purchase  equal  amounts  of  time  at 
the  same  rates  and  in  cc»nparable  segments 
of  the  broadcast  day.  It  requires  that  can- 
didates be  charged  no  more  for  time  than 
advertisers  would  be  charged  for  comparable 
purposes.  And  It  makes  certialn  the  can- 
didate's right  to  tise  the  time  he  purchases  as 
he  sees  fit,  without  interference  or  censorship 
by  broancasters. 

A  great  many  broadcasters  agree.  In  a 
speech  last  April,  Mr.  Lawrence  Rogers,  presi- 
dent of  Taft  Broadcasting  Co.,  made  a  state- 
ment well  worth  pondering.     He  said: 

"It  would  be  no.  problem  at  all  for  a  small 
town  radio  operator  to  be  'taken  over'  by  a 
machine  boss  without  section  315.  In  my 
own  experience  I  have  seen  political  ma- 
chines deliberately  try  to  buy  aU  the  time 
on  the  air  for  a  given  party  or  candidate,  in 
order  to  freeze  out  the  opposition.  Section 
315  protects  the  operator  from  such  tactics. 
And  it  does  so  cletirly  and  firmly." 

Is  there  any  reason  to  undermine  these  re- 
quirements? The  basic  complaint  is  that  sec- 
tion 315  requires  equal  treatment  for  splinter 
groups  and  crackpot  candidatas.  The  blunt 
fact,  however,  Is  minority  and  fringe  candi- 
dates almost  never  have  the  funds  to  pay  for 
the  kind  of  broadcasting  done  by  the  major 
parties.  The  ftindamental  attack  on  the 
requirement  of  equality  simply  does  not  ap- 
ply to  paid  political  broadcasting. 

And  now,  what  about  free  time?  Free 
time  Includes  not  only  the  donation  of  a 
platform  for  use  of  the  candidate  as  he  sees 
fit.  It  likewise  Includes  a  wide  variety  of 
programs — interviews,  press  conferences,  de- 
bates, discussions,  etc.  Such  programs  are 
sometimes  outlets  for  candidates,  sometimes 
vehicles  for  journalism,  and  ©ften  both  at 
the  same  time. 

In  this  situation,  it  Is  well  to  remember, 
one  man's  shackless  are  another  man's  free- 
doms. The  repeal  of  section  315  would  pro- 
foundly alter  the  conditions  of  political  de- 
bate In  this  country.  Do  we  want  to  give 
broadcasters  the  power  to  censor  political 
debate?  Do  we  really  want  to  put  broad- 
casters In  a  position  to  say  to  candidates,  "if 
you  want  to  reach  the  people  throxigh  this 
medixun,  you  must  do  so  on  our  terms  and 
In  the  way  we  think  best"?    I  think  not. 

For  what  is  at  stake  In  a  repeal  is  some- 
thing much  larger  than  the  futtire  of  broad- 
cast Journalism.  It  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  political  process  in  America.  And 
my  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  the  repeal  of 
section  315  do  not  stem  from  a  low  estimate 
of  the  fairness  and  objectivity  of  broadcas- 
ters. They  arise  much  more  out  of  ques- 
tions concerning  the  wisdom  of  placing  that 
power  In  the  hands  of  any  single  group  of 
men. 

When  the  original  Radio  Act  of  1927  was 
under  consideration,  a  Congressman  from 
Texas  proposed  a  provision"  which  is  the 
direct  ancestor  of  section  315.  On  the  floor 
of  the  House  he  said : 

"The  power  of  the  press  will  not  be  com- 
parable to  that  of  broadcasting  stations  when 
the  Industry  Is  fully  developed.  If  the  de- 
velopment continues  as  rapidly  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  it  will  only  be  a  few  years 
before  these  broadcasting  stations.  If  op- 
erated by  chain  stations,  will  simultaneously 
reach  an  audience  of  over  half  of  our  entire 
citizenship,  and  bring  messagee  to  the  fire- 
side of  nearly  every  home  in  America.  They 
can  mold  and  crystallize  sentiment  as  no 
agency  In  the  past  has  been  able  to  do.  If 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law  does  not  prevent 
monopoly  ownership  and  make  discrimina- 
tion by  such  stations  illegal.  American 
thought  and  American  politics  *iU  be  largely 
at  the  mercy  of  those  who  operate  these 
stations.  For  publicity  is  the  most  power- 
ful weapon  that  can  be  wielded  in  a 
Republic.   •    •   *•' 

.  Let  me  note  In  passing  tjiat,  for  the 
founder  of  a  discredited  relic  of  bygone 
tinaes,  this  gentleman  displayed  a  good  deal 
of   foresight.      We    do   not    have    monopoly 


ownership  today  in  American  broadcasting. 
But,  in  television  ownership  we  have  a  high 
concentration  of  ownership.  For  practical 
ptirposes,  three  network  organizations  create 
or  control  the  great  bulk  of  all  the  program- 
ing appearing  on  American  television  screen.'^ 
For  purposes  of  national  p>oUtical  campaigns, 
the  decisions  of  one  official  at  each  network 
may  be  critical. 

Consider  these  facts:  The  largest  50  tele- 
vision markets  include  almost  three- quart er.^; 
of  all  the  television-equipped  homes  in  tl:e 
Nation.  While  those  homes  are  served  by 
171  television  stations,  the  stations  are 
owned  by  only  75  separate  owners.  Tl.e 
largest  10  television  markets  include  son.e 
40  percent  of  the  country's  television  homes. 
They  are  served  by  42  stations  with  only  21 
separate  owners.  Only  9  organizations  own 
30  of  those  stations.  I  repeat — 9  organiz.i- 
tions  control  three-quarters  of  the  stations 
reaching  40  percent  of  America's  television. 
homes.  Repeal  section  315,  let  these  9  agree 
to  support  one  presidential  candidate,  and 
that  candidate  Is  halfway  home. 

When  we  speak  of  repealing  the  "equ.J 
time"  and  "no  censorship"  rules,  therefore, 
we  are  talking  about  placing  tremendous 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  few  peo- 
ple. One  can  have  the  greatest  confidence 
in  their  character  and  Integrity  wi thorn 
wishing  to  place  them  tinder  the  strains  and 
pressures  that  would  arise — or  to  place  candi- 
dates even  more  rigidly  in  the  position  of 
wooing  their  favors. 

Moreover,  complete  neutrality  and  Impwr- 
tiality  are  neither  possible  nor  desirable  in 
any  Journalist,  Including  a  broadcaster.  No 
one  can  edit  or  select  without  some  point  of 
view  to  guide  him.  Indeed,  partisanship  is 
the  essence  of  Journalism..  "Throw  the  ras- 
cals out"  Is  the  watchword  of  the  classic 
fighting  editor.  Harsh  words  and  brash  deeds 
uncover  news — and  sell  newspapers. 

What  wave  at  the  futiu-e  do  some  of  our 
broadcast  Journalists  seek?  Is  It  one  tha: 
will  be  ridden  by  namby-pamby  corporate 
vice  presidents,  unwilling  to  dirty  their  hand-- 
wlth  the  fighting  Issue  o(  the  day?  And 
would  these  vice  presidents,  once  freed  from 
the  "no  censorship"  requirement,  be  wlllinc 
to  allow  candidates  their  usual  bluntness  and 
provocative  remarks? 

The  proposal  made  by  some  that  we  replace 
section  315  with  a  general  requirement  of 
"fairness"  In  dealing  with  candidates  seen^.s 
to  me  even  less  acceptable.  As  I  have  noted, 
the  Commtulcatlons  Act  today  Imposes  :t 
general  requirement  that  broadcasters  bt^ 
fair — that  they  allow  reasonable  opportuni- 
ties for  the  discusion  of  conflicting  views  on 
issues  of  public  importance.  The  FCC  h.-u^ 
had  considerable  experience  with  the  admin- 
istration of  this  doctrine — enough  to  teacl; 
us  that  it  win  not  do  as  a  general  set  of 
ground  rules  for  broadcasting  In  political: 
campaigns  absent  section  315. 

In  the  extraordinary  pressure  of  a  cani- 
paign,  the  broadcaster  needs  to  know  his  ob- 
ligations and  the  candidate  needs  to  know 
his  rights.  Neither  can  wait  for  the  res- 
olution of  numerous  philosophical  disputes 
or  engage  in  extended  investigations  and  di:- 
cussions.  Both  must  plan.  And  they  can- 
not be  constantly  askinp  the  FCC  to  resolve 
questions  of  what  is  "fair"  and  "reasonable  ' 
at  the  height  of  an  intense  campaign. 

In  any  event,  broadcasters  now  have,  in 
substantial  measure,  the  Journalistic  freedom 
lor  which  they  cry.  In  1959  Congress  ex- 
empted from  the  equal  time  rule  newscast. . 
news  interviews,  news  documentaries,  and 
on-the-spot  coverage  of  bona  fide  news 
events.  Thes^  include  such  programs  as  "If- 
sues  and  Answers,"  "Meet  the  Press,"  "Face 
the  Nation,"  etc.  They  also  Include  reg- 
ularly scheduled  programs  of  this  kind  orig- 
inated by  local  stations  for  local  candidates 
The  exemptions  also  take  in  local  newscasts 
as    well    as    Huntley    and    Brinkley.    Walter 
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Cronklte,  Ron  Cochran,  and  others.  The  list 
is  long  indeed. 

These  exemptions  allow  full  freedom  to 
Journalize  In  regular  newscasts  and  news  in- 
terviews. The  more  broadcast  time  and  ef- 
fort that  goes  Into  Journalism  of  this  sort 
on  a  day-to-day,  week-to-week  basis,  the 
more  freedom  a  broadcaster  has  to  Journalize 
during  elections — for  more  programs  will 
thus  fit  the  exempt  categories.  Those  who 
provide  expanded  news  coverage  in  ordinary 
limes — local  as  well  as  network — will  have 
expanded  elbow  room  during  campaigns. 

Admittedly,  these  exemptions  do  not  solve 
all  problems  raised  by  section  315.  But  one 
thing  is  certain.  No  system  will  work  if  Its 
operators  don't  want  it  to  work.  The  ex- 
emptions for  news  programing  will  not 
achieve  what  Congress  intended  unless 
broadcasters  are  willing  to  use  them  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  designed. 

We  do  not  advance  matters  by  trying  to 
make  section  315  the  whipping  boy  for  every 
real  or  Imaginary  problem  that  crops  up 
during  political  campaigns.  We  cannot  solve 
the  basic  problems  of  political  broadcasting 
by  thinking  of  them  as  a  struggle  between 
the  forces  of  progressive  Journalism  and  a 
bunch  of  benighted  politicians.  Nor  can  we 
solve  those  problems  by  thinking  of  them 
as  a  fight  to  prevent  nationwide  thought 
control  by  diabolical  broadcasters. 

In  short,  we  must  reconcile  liberty  and 
equality  with  a  generous  portion  of  fra- 
ternity. 

What  we  need  Is  a  serious,  concentrated 
effort  to  face  up  to  the  specific  problems  that 
beset  political  broadcasting. 

My  basic  position  Is  reform  rather  than 
repeal.  A  sound  program  of  reform,  In  my 
judgment.  Is  represented  by  the  following: 

1.  Leave  section  315  unchanged  with  re- 
spect to  paid  political  broadcasts. 

In  the  field  of  paid  political  broadcasting, 
the  requirements  of  equal  opporttinities  and 
no  censorship  serve  valid  and  Important  pub- 
lic purposes.  So  does  the  rule  that  politi- 
cians cannot  be  charged  more  than  advertis- 
ers for  the  same  kind  of  services.  None  of 
these  requirements  causes  significant  prob- 
lems.    All  should  be  retained. 

2.  Require  minimum  votes  or  signatures 
for  equal  opportunities  with  respect  to  free 
time. 

In  the  field  of  free  p>olitical  broadcasting, 
the  situation  Is  more  complex.  The  exist- 
ence of  splinter  groups  and  fringe  candidates, 
combined  with  equal  time  require- 
ment, does  restrain  some  broadcasters  from 
granting  all  the  free  time  to  major  candi- 
dates that  they  otherwise  might — and  the 
exemptions  for  news  programing  do  not  re- 
.«olve  this  problem.  But  11  it  is  unreasonable 
to  require  equal  free  time  for  all — major  or 
minor — candidates,  why  not  concentrate  up- 
on the  source  of  the  difficulty? 

One  reasonable  proposal  that  has  often 
been  made  Is  to  require  "equal  opportuni- 
ties" only  for  candidates  of  parties  that 
polled  a  particular  percentage  of  the  vote — 
say  5  percent  or  more — in  the  l«ist  preceding 
election  for  the  office  In  question.  To  handle 
major  third  parties  that  appear  on  the  scene 
between  elections,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
we  permit  an  alternative  way  of  qualifying 
for  "equal  opportunities" — by  filing  a  peti- 
Tion  bearing  the  certified  signatures  of  a 
niinimal  number  of  registered  voters. 

Of  course,  this  proposal  has  limitations. 
1  he  rare  occasions  on  which  a  petition  pro- 
cedure might  be  necessary  could  pose  some 
administrative  problems.  In  addition,  the 
proposal  could  not  be  applied  to  primary 
elections,  to  the  nominating  process  gener- 
ally, or  perhaps  to  certain  kinds  of  local,  non- 
partisan elections.  It  would  certainly  be  a 
step,  however,  in  the  right  direction. 

Why  shouldn't  we  apply  such  a  proposal 
to  all  free  political  broadcasts  that  are  not 
'Iready  exempt  from  the  "equal  time"  rule? 
To  a  large  extent,  we  would  resolve  the  prob- 


lem of  fringe  candidates  without  stripping 
from  the  major  contenders  for  office  the  pro- 
tections that  section  315  now  gives  them. 

3.  Insure  Boaue  free  time  for  minority 
parties  and  minority  candidates. 

Some  sacrifice  of  the  principle  of  equality 
Is  necessary  If  we  are  to  progress  at  all  In 
achieving  other  goals.  No  one  who  treasures 
free  speech,  however,  cai^  consent  to  a  blan- 
ket silencing  of  minority  voices — simply  be- 
cause they  are,  at  a  particular  point  in  time, 
in  the  minority.  Broadcasters  have  generally 
expressed  their  desire  to  give  some  free  time 
to  such  candidates,  if  they  are  once  relieved 
of  the  obligation  to  give  them  equal  time.  I 
believe  that  the  great  majority  of  broad- 
casters will  do  this.  If  they  do  not.  there  is 
ample  protection  for  the  lesser  candidates 
In  the  general  provisions  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act. 

As  I  have  indicated,  broadcasters  are  now 
required  generally  to  "afford  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  the  discussion  of  conflicting 
views  on  issues  of  public  Importance."  In 
the  limited  sphere  involved,  I  believe  that  the 
FCC  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  admin- 
ister this  matter  under  its  "fairness  doctrine" 
so  as  to  assure  reasonable  treatment  for  mi- 
nority candidates. 

4.  Reqtiire  broadcasters  to  grant  free  time 
to  major  candidates — in  an  amount  equal  to 
time  sold — for  use  as  the  candidates  see  fit. 

Resolving  the  problem  of  fringe  candidates 
will  help  to  produce  more  free  political  broad- 
casting. The  television  networks  have  dem- 
onstrated their  eagerness  to  provide  free  time 
for  the  presidential  race,  if  they  can  avoid 
the  minc«'ity  candidate  problem.  The  fate 
of  free  time  at  the  hands  of  other  broadcast- 
ers and  In  other  races,  however.  Is  much  more 
doubtful. 

In  the  1962  senatorial  campaigns,  there 
were  28  States  in  which  there  were  only  2 
candidates  and  8  States  in  which  there  were 
3  or  more.  Stations  which  did  not  face 
the  problem  of  minority  candidates  did  not 
give  appreciably  more  free  time  to  senatorial 
candidates  than  stations  which  did  have  to 
consider  minority  candidates.  Nor  were 
there  proportionately  more  stations  giving 
free  time  to  senatorial  candidates  in  the 
States  where  there  were  no  minority  can- 
didates. 

The  presidential  campaign  Is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  Important  and  the  most  dra- 
matic of  all.  But  the  problem  of  campaign 
costs  is  not  limited  to  campaigns  for  the 
Presidency.  In  many  respects,  it  Is  deeper — 
and  Its  effects  more  to  be  feared — in  cam- 
paigns for  lesser  offices.  If  we  are  seriotisly 
intent  upon  reducing  the  costs  of  political 
campaigning  In  this  country,  to  secure  more 
free  time  for  the  presidential  campaign 
alone  is  merely  to  attack  the  top  of  the  ice- 
berg. 

I  would  therfore  advance  a  suggestion  I 
first  made  some  time  ago — that  we  require  a 
broadcaster  to  offer,  at  a  minimum  an  equal 
amoimt  of  free  time  for  each  hour  of  time 
sold.  Time  would  continue  to  be  sold  can- 
didates Individually;  but  when  a  major 
candidate  purchased  time  an  equal  amount 
of  free  time  would  then  be  afforded  for  the 
tise  of  all  the  qualifying  major  candidates 
in  that  race. 

For  example,  suppose  that  candidates  A,  B, 
and  C  are  contenders  for  the  same  c^ce. 
Candidates  A  and  B  are  major  candidates: 
candidate  C  does  not  meet  the  5-percent  test. 
Candidate  A  buys  a  total  of  one-half  of 
time  from  a  particular  broadcaster.  The 
broadcaster  would  then  be  required  to  offer 
one-half  hour  to  the  major  candidates  in  the 
race,  so  that  A  and  B  would  each  receive  15 
minutes  free.  Each  time  any  candidate  pur- 
chased time,  the  same  result  would  follow^ 

This  plan  has  many  benefits.  It  would  as- 
sure all  major  candidates  some  free  time. 
This  time  would  be  allocated  equally  among 
them,  and  could  be  used  as  they  saw  fit — 
for  debates,  discussions,  cm-  separate  broad- 
casts.    The  decision  as  to  the  total  time,  free 


and  paid,  to  be  devoted  to  any  particular 
race  would  be  left  right  where  It  should  be — 
with  the  broadcaster.  And  the  plan  would 
apply,  without  a  complicated  formula,  to  a 
wide  range  of  races. 

This  pr<H>o6al  would  not  apply,  of  course, 
to  races  where  the  proposal  to  eliminate 
fringe  candidates  from  the  "equal  oppor- 
tunities" provision  Is  not  feasible.  Moreover, 
to  avoid  problems  of  last-minute  changes 
in  the  plans  of  candidates  and  to  give  the 
broadcaster  an  opportunity  to  plan  his  sched- 
ule, we  could  Insert  a  reasonable  "cutoff" 
date,  eliminating  the  f ree-tlme-for-paid-time 
requirement  for.  say,  the  last  week  in  any 
campaign. 

I  recognize  that  the  result  would  affect 
broadcasters  earnings — particularly  the 
smaller  stations.  So  I  think  It  reasonable 
to  consider  ways  In  which  the  general  public 
might  assume  a  portion  of  that  burden.  For 
the  people  have  as  great  a  stake  here  as  the 
broadcaster. 

One  solution  would  be  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  permit  broadcasters 
to  deduct  from  their  taxable  Income  not 
only  the  out-of-pocket  costs  of  free  political 
broadcasts  (which  are  now  deductible)  but 
some  portion  of  the  profits  which  are  thereby 
sacrificed.  The  objection  to  this  proposal  lies 
in  the  complexities  It  would  Introduce  Into 
our  tax  laws — both  In  the  mere  Introduction 
of  another  special  deduction,  and  In  the  cal- 
culation of  Its  approplrate  amount — at  a  time 
when  great  efforts  are  being  made  to  simplify 
and  streamline  those  laws.  If  these  problems 
can  be  overcome,  however,  the  proposal  has. 
to  my  mind,  great  merit. 

In  siunmary,  while  we  cannot  afford  to  jet- 
tison the  present  law,  neither  can  we  afford 
to  stand  still.  At  stake  here  are  the  basic 
lines  of  conununication  between  the  citizen 
and  those  who  seek  the  responsibilities  and 
power  of  public  office — Indeed,  the  very  es- 
sence of  a  self-governing  society. 


Frank  Eleazer 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  III 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2, 1965 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  in  recognizing  the  high  honor 
that  has  been  paid  Frank  Eleazer  by  his 
colleagues  of  the  press.  Frank  has  di- 
rected the  coverage  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  United  Press-Interna- 
tional since  1954.  He  was  elected  last 
week  to  a  seat  on  the  standing  commit- 
tee of  correspondents,  which  oversees  the 
operation  of  the  congressional  press  gal- 
leries. While,  as  a  new  Member  of  this 
body,  I  have  had  to  follow  his  excellent 
coverage  of  the  House  as  an  observer 
rather  than  a  participant.  I  can  point 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  he  cut  some 
of  his  journalistic  teeth  in  my  Congres- 
sional District  on  the  Richmond,  Va., 
Times -Dispatch.  Prank  joined  the 
Times-Dispatch  before  Pearl  Harbor  and 
left  sometime  thereafter  to  serve  his 
country.  He  did  not  return  to  Richmond 
after  the  W8U-  but  we  are  all  proud  of  the 
fine  work  he  has  done  here  in  bringing 
to  the  country  the  activities  of  the  House 
with  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  loves  his 
work  and  the  fairness  and  integrity  of  a 
man  who  knows  his  job. 
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USIA  Ezplaios  to  People  Oyerseas  "How 
the  U.S.  GoTernment  Helps  Its 
People" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

OF   CEOEGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8. 1965 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  is  distribut- 
ing to  publications  overseas  a  series  of 
articles  explaining  "How  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Helps  Its  People."  Recently, 
its  International  Press  Sei*vice  furnished 
to  USIA  posts  overseas  for  distribution 
to  publications  in  over  100  countries  an 
article  by  Rear  Adm.  H.  Arnold  Karo, 
Director  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
article  tells  how  this  158-year-old  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  provides 
essential  research  and  Information  for 
the  welfare  not  only  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  many  other  nations, 
in  its  widespread  activities.  Under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
the  USIA  article: 

The  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survet 
( By  Rear  Adm.  H.  Arnold  Karo,  Director  ■ ) 

Toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century  a  new 
and  fledgling  nation  came  into  existence  on 
the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  North  American 
Continent.  It  had  fought  a  long  and  bitter 
battle  with  Its  mother  country  for  freedom. 
Now,  standing  alone  on  somewhat  shaky  legs, 
the  needs  of  this  Infant  Nation  were  many. 

Among  the  most  pressing  was  the  need 
for  navigational  charts  that  would  enable 
the  60.000  coastal  vessels  of  the  burgeoning 
Nation  to  proceed  safely  on  their  course. 
Roads  in  this  period  were  notoriously  poor, 
if  not  lacking  entirely,  and  water  travel  was 
the  major  means  of  transporting  both  man 
and  beast,  as  well  as  the  young  Nation's 
commerce. 

But  a  century  and  a  half  ago  the  charts  of 
America's  coastal  waters  were  so  few  and 
sketchy  that  navigation  was  exceedingly 
hazardous.  Heavy  shipping  losses  occurred 
because  the  only  charts  available  In  those 
days,  such  as  the  sketch  maps  from  the 
British  Neptune,  €he  inadequat«  notes  of 
Captain  Southack  and  of  the  British  Pilot, 
and  the  charts  and  sailing  directions  pub- 
lished by  Blount,  were  Incomplete  and  full 
of  errors.  The  coasts  of  the  new  country  were 
lined  with  the  wrecks  of  ships  which  fell 
afoul  of  uncharted  reefs  and  currents. 

Out  of  this  need  for  a  Federal  program  of 
hydrographlc  surveys  was  bom  157  years 
ago  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  At  the 
prompting  of  President  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
Congress  in  1807  authorized  a  "siorvey  of 
the  coast."  a  survey  which  Congress  thought 
would  encompass  only  a  few  thousand  square 
miles. 

From  this  humble  beginning  has  grown  an 
agency  whose  work  now  encompases  the 
entire  world,  an  agency  upon  which  millions 
ol  people  rely  for  the  safety  of  their  lives 
and  their  property. 

The  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the 
Nations  first  technical  agency  and  its  oldest 
scientific  body,  consists  of  only  2.800  com- 
missioned and  civilian  personnel,  but  its 
services  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world  are 
many. 


'  The  author  has  served  with  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  for  sdmost  41  years  and  has 
headed  the  agency  as  Its  Director  since  1955. 


In  the  vast  Pacific  Basin  millions  of  Anieri- 
cans.  Japanese,  Filipinos.  Canadians,  Latin 
Americans,  and  others  rely  vipon  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  to  warn  them  against 
the  onslaught  of  destructive  tidal  waves 
spawned  by  earthquakes  perhaps  thousands 
of  miles  from  where  they  live.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  the  Sun-ey's  seismic  sea  wave 
warning  system,  with  headquarters  in  Hono- 
lulu. 

And  all  around  the  globe,  ir.  some  60  na- 
tions, seismographic  stations  established  by 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  atitomatically 
record  every  day,  every  year,  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  earthquakes  that  wrack  this 
earth.  The  276,000  seismogiaphic  records 
taken  annually  pour  into  the  Data  Analysis 
Center  maintained  in  Washington  by  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  so  that,  hope- 
fully, some  day,  an  advance  detection  and 
warning  system  may  be  established  that  will 
help  protect  mankind  against  one  of  nature's 
most  terrifying  cataclysms. 

Without  the  work  performed  by  this 
agency,  which  Is  now  part  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  sea  and  air  com- 
merce of  the  country  would  be  struck  a 
crippling  blow.  Upon  the  accuracy  of  its 
nautical  and  aeronautical  charts  depends  the 
safe  passage  of  the  country's  ships  and 
planes  and  those  of  other  nations  travers- 
ing this  country's  waterways  and  air  space. 
Approximately  30  million  of  these  charts 
are  distributed  each  year. 

The  "white  fleet"  of  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  travels  millions  of  miles  along 
the  shores  of  the  United  States  and  across 
the  oceans  searching  out  the  secrets  of  the 
seas,  a  largely  unexplored  area  of  the  globe. 
Its  oceanographic  operations — second  only  to 
the  Navy  among  U.S.  Government  agencies — 
embrace  many  types.  Including  hydrographlc 
surveys,  marine  gravity  and  magnetic  sur- 
veys, oceanographic  surveys  of  physical,  geo- 
physical and  chemical  properties,  and  tidal 
surveys.  The  data  obtained  from  these  op- 
erations are  vital  to  the  advancement  of  our 
commerce,  engineering,  navigation,  and  basic 
and  applied  research. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  knowledge  of 
the  characteristics  of  sea  water.  Its  den- 
sity, composition,  conditions  for  acoustic 
propagation,  and  subsurface  currents.  Com- 
prehensive Information  Is  being  sought  of 
bottom  materials  as  well  as  the  physical  di- 
mensions of  the  oceans.  Including  depth, 
shoreline  configuration  and  submarine  fea- 
tures. 

Economy  in  ship  operations  requires  more 
exacting  knowledge  of  water  depths,  along- 
shore currents  and  the  peculiarities  of 
underwater  turbulence.  Data  are  being 
sought  of  great  value  to  the  fishing  industry, 
including  detailed  seasonal  data  on  the  prop- 
erties of  sea  water,  Its  biological  productivity 
and  water-mass  mixture. 

Nor  are  the  oceanographic  activities  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  limited  to  the 
shores  of  the  United  States.  Its  activities 
extend  to  the  farfiung  quarters  of  the  earth. 
The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  partici- 
pated in  an  international  study  of  the  South 
Atlantic  and.  more  recently,  oae  of  its  ships 
engaged  in  a  6-month  30.boo-mile  study  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Out  of  such  participation 
in  international  studies  will  come  benefits  of 
incalculable  value  not  only  to  Americans  but 
to  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  also  pro- 
vides geodetic,  geophysical,  photogrammetric 
and  cartographic  data  for  charting  and  scien- 
tific purposes.  Surveys  are  made  in  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions  to  deter- 
mine the  horizontal  and  vertical  positions  of 
a  network  of  control  points  which  are  per- 
manently marked  on  the  ground  for  topo- 
graphic, geologic,  and  other  types  of  mapping, 
for  planning  large-scale  engineering  projects 
and  for  scientific  and  defense  needs.  The 
positions  and  descriptions  of  these  points  are 


published  and  distributed  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  and  the  general  public. 

A  far  cry  from  the  early  work  of  the  agent  v 
Is  that  now  being  done  with  earth  satellites, 
known  as  satellite  trlangulation.  This  nc*- 
endeavor  will  permit  accurate  measurements 
of  the  earth's  size  and  shape.  The  Isolated 
land  masses  of  the  earth  will  be  more  acci,- 
rately  positioned  In  relation  to  each  other 
A  network  of  geodetic  positions  may  at  las: 
link  together  all  the  lands  of  the  earth. 

The  work  involves  the  simultaneotis  photo- 
graphing of  a  satellite  from  three  or  more 
points  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  satellitf  s 
Echo  I  and  II  have  been  employed  to  resolve 
a  triangle,  or  network  of  triangles,  of  con- 
tinental or  intercontinental  proportions.  An 
Initial  result  of  this  work  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  precise  location  of  the  Ber- 
muda Islands  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  449  years 
after  they  were  first  visited  by  a  Spani.^h 
voyager. 

These  three-dimensional  networks  will  also 
be  extended  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Bahama^:. 
and  Panama,  with  possible  connections  t.i 
the  coasts  of  South  America  and  Africa.  On 
this  three  parties  are  now  working. 

^The  exact  positioning  of  land  surfaces 
whether  with  the  use  of  satellites  or  other 
advanced  techniques  employed  by  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  Is  of  great  Importance 
to  the  national  defense.  The  agency  con- 
tributes materially  to  national  security  in 
the  rockets  and  missiles  program.  This  sup- 
port Is  divided  into  geodetic  applications  in 
the  highly  sensitive  areas  of  missile  guid- 
ance and  guidance  and  target  pinpointing 

While  the  work  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  over  the  past  157  years  has  broad- 
ened from  a  narrow  application  to  the 
shores  of  the  United  States  until  its  activi- 
ties have  extended  all  over  the  world,  it* 
major  base  of  operations  Is  still  in  the 
United  States. 

Its  down-to-earth  activities,  those  shorn 
of  glamour  and  adventure,  complicated,  ex- 
acting, oftentimes  monotonous,  are  of  tre- 
mendous Importance  to  the  country.  To 
name  but  a  few  Is  to  Illustrate  their  impac? 
upon  the  everyday  life  of  the  Nation.  Thus, 
its  geodetic  sm-veys  form  the  basis  of  all 
national  mapping  and  are  therefore  essen- 
tial for  well-ordered  planning.  They  an- 
the  early  requisite  for  many  large-scale  en- 
gineering projects,  such  as  water  resources 
development,  geological  exploration,  trans- 
portation routing  and  highway  construc- 
tion, and  property  surveys.  Basic  geodetic 
surveys  provide  unique  service  to  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  and  the  discovery  and  ex- 
ploitation of  new  oll-bearlng  regions  are 
aided  by  its  gravity  and  other  geodetic  o;)- 
eratlons. 

Many  metropolitan  areas  and  States.  p.ir- 
ticularly  those  undergoing  rapid  expansion, 
rely  upon  geodetic  surveys  to  provide  the 
basis  for  large-scale  mapping.  These  sur- 
veys provide  accurate  coordinates  on  which 
are  based  engineering  surveys  for  construc- 
tion, land  acquisition  and  development,  and 
transportation.  Full  use  Is  made  by  Stute 
and  local  authorities  of  Coast  and  Geodefc 
Survey  geodetic  control  in  detailed  mapping; 
and  construction  of  reservoirs,  pipeline- 
aqueducts,  canals,  highways,  powerline.^. 
etc.  The  Mackinac  Straits  Bridge  (Michi- 
gan), the  24-mtle  Lake  Ponchartrain  Cause- 
way (Louisiana),  and  large  tunnel-bridge 
projects,  to  mention  just  a  few,  depended 
upon  precise  geodetic  surveys. 

The  agency's  geodetic  information  is  .i 
prime  requisite  for  the  precise  location  ■  i 
State,  county,  and  municipal  boundaries, 
and  public  and  private  property  lines. 

A  major  concern  to  development  and  main- 
tenance of  water  systems,  particularly  m 
western  areas,  is  the  subsidence  of  land  arena 
due  to  the  removal  of  underground  water 
and  oil.  This  subsidence  alters  the  grades  of 
waterways,  resulting  In  expensive  repairs  and 
alterations.       Moreover,       the       subsidence 
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threatens  the  submergence  of  large  areas  of 
arable  Umd.  The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey engages  In  periodic  releveling  In  these 
areas  to  obtain  data  regarding  the  subsidence 
rate.  These  data  are  uaed  in  engineering 
evaluations  and  plans  for  correcting  subsi- 
dence. 

The  original  task  of  the  agency  in  chart- 
ing the  Nation's  shoreline  continues.  The 
early  geodetic  effort  was  to  provide  shoreline 
control  fc»:  the  nautical  chart,  while  early 
oceanography  furnished  hydrographlc  data 
for  the  nautical  chart.  The  agency  con- 
tinues to  contour  the  ocean  bottom  and  to 
chart  the  depths  and  dangers  for  marine 
traffic.  These  completed  charts  contribute 
to  the  general  conunerce,  the  fishing  indus- 
try, the  vast  pleasure  boating  public  and  the 
national  defense.  Proper  charts  indicate  the 
shortest  safe  routes,  help  in  establishing  low 
rates  of  marine  insurance  and  protect  over 
$100  billion  worth  of  cargo  Bhipi}ed  over 
American  waters  annually. 

Circulatory  surveys  are  conducted  in 
estuaries  and  adjacent  cofistal  waters  to  de- 
termine their  capability  to  furnish  adequate 
means  of  disposal  for  increased  indtistrlal 
and  other  waste,  without  harm  to  the  popu- 
lation, recreation,  and  fisheries.  These  data 
on  ciirrents  also  aid  in  the  economical  plan- 
ning of  marine  traffic. 

In  engineering  seismology,  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  continues  to  play  an  impor- 
tant Ttde  in  the  construction  of  structures 
which  will  withstand  the  shock  of  earth- 
quakes. The  engineering  seismologist, 
through  his  instrumental  studies  of  earth- 
quake forces  and  his  experiments  with  model 
structtires,  has  been  able  to  establish  mathe- 
matical formulas  for  use  in  the  design  of 
commercial  and  industrial  structures  that 
have  proven  to  be  earthquake  resistant.  This 
is  of  tremendous  importance  to  cities  in 
earthquake-threatened  areas. 

This,  then,  is  a  somewhat  brief  account  of 
how  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has 
grown  from  its  early  beginnings  until  its 
service  to  the  public  encompasses  not  only 
the  United  States,  but  millions  of  people  in 
other  countries. 

No  accotmt  of  the  activities  of  this  agency 
of  the  U.S.  Groverrunent  would  be  complete 
without  a  few  w(»xls  about  its  dedicated 
people.  They  consist  of  240  commissioned 
personnel  and  2,600  civilians.  Their  ranks 
Include  distinguished  scientists,  engineers 
and  technicians  in  cartography,  geodesy, 
geomagnetism,  gravimetry,  oceanography, 
photogrammetry  and  seismology. 

The  commissioned  corps  largely  admin- 
isters the  agency's  operations,  manages  much 
of  its  field  activities,  and  commands  its  fleet 
of  ships.  Qualified  civil  service  personnel 
direct  many  field  activities  in  the  physical 
sciences,  as  well  as  major  agency  operations. 

This  more  than  a  century-and-a-half-old 
apency  of  the  Government  has  established 
over  the  years  a  record  of  which  the  Nation 
can  be  proud.  Its  commissioned  and  civil 
service  personnel  look  to  the  future  with 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  advance  the 
Conunerce,  the  security,  and  ^e  national 
welfare  of  the  country. 


Selma,  Ala. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8. 1965 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  offered  a  resolution  ask- 
ing for  an  impartial  congressional  cwn- 


mittee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  to 
go  to  Selma  and  determine  what  the 
true  facts  are;  determine  what  the  peo- 
ple of  Selma  and  business  officials  are  do- 
ing and  have  been  doing,  and  what  any 
outside  agitators  are  doing  and  have  been 
doing,  and  make  a  r^x>rt  back  to  the 
American  people  through  the  Congress 
of  the  United  StateJs.  I  am  enclosing  two 
editorials  which  point  up  the  fact  that 
Selma  is  a  city  of  law  abiding  decent  up- 
right citizens  regardless  of  what  might 
be  said  in  the  newspapers  in  this  coun- 
try; that  there  is  no  finer  city  in  America 
than  Selma,  Ala. 

The  editorials  follow: 
[Prom  the'Dothan  Eagle,  Jan.  29, 1965] 
PuBucrrr  Hoax 

The  cunningly  calculated  and  federally 
sanctioned  torment  of  Selma  and  Dallas 
Counties  Is  the  biggest,  cruelest,  and  most 
\injust  publicity  stunt  staged  in  a  long  time 
by  and  tor  television  in  particular  and  for 
agitating  magaEines  and  brainwashing  news- 
papers in  general. 

After  dining  in  white  cafes,  sleeping  in 
wliite  hotels  and  enjoying  aU  other  pubUc 
acconunodations  without  bloodletting  or  any 
other  cause  celebre  to  attract  national  at- 
tention, the  Imported  troublemakers 
switched  their  profession  at  injustice  to 
clainxing  Negroes  were  unable  to  register  as 
voters.  They've  managed  to  have  some  heads 
knocked.  Federal  court  injunctions  issued 
and  miles  of  television  film  taken.  The  pub- 
licity harvest  has  been  great  indeed.  But, 
what  about  the  real  facts  as  regarding  the 
registration  of  Negroes  as  voters? 

Although  It  cant  get  the  message  across 
to  the  Nation,  the  Dallas  County  board  of 
registrars  asked  State  authorities  last  De- 
cember tor  special  permission  to  hold  addi- 
tional registration  days  in  January  "to  give 
our  citizens  further  opportunity  to  qualify." 
The  people  of  Dallas  County  were  so  Informed 
and  both  foreign  and  domestic  agitators 
knew  of  this. 

Says  a  board  statement  that  is  studiously 
ignored  by  visiting  television  crews,  corre- 
spondents and  assorted  carpetbaggers: 

"•  •  •  What  happened?  On  the  4th  of 
January  two  Negroes  and  four  white  per- 
sons appeared  and  executed  applications; 
on  the  5th  no  Negroes  but  six  whites;  on 
the  6th  four  Negroes  and  one  white;  on  the 
12th  four  Negroes  and  two  whites;  on  the 
13th  seven  Negroes  and  one  white. 

"Then  here,  on  the  18th,  shows  up  a  long 
line  containing  such  great  ntmibers  until  it 
surely  was  obvious  to  all  no  such  nimaber 
could  hope  to  be  processed  in  1  day. 

"Furthermore,  a  number  of  ai^Ucants  hav- 
ing gained  admittance  to  our  office  indicated 
clearly  they  did  not  want  to  be  there. 
There,  also  appeared  several  Negro  would-be 
applicants  who  could  not  read  or  write." 

The  much  maligned,  libeled  and  abused 
registrars  added : 

"1.  What  U  it  they  want? 

"2.  Is  it  really  the  vote  and  good  of  our 
Negro  citizens? 

"3.  Is  it  simply  to  sow  discord  and  stir 
trouble?" 

So,  the  agitators  get  publicity  In  vast, 
prompt,  and  excited  amounts  and  that's  the 
reason  for  the  whole  sorry  performance  in 
the  first  place.  The  Federal  Government 
should  know  the  true  score  because  it  has  its 
agents,  overseers,  and  others  in  Selma  in 
great  numbers.  The  inescapable  conclusion 
is  that  it  is  a  happy  partner  In  this  sorry 
enterprise. 

I  Prom  the  Dothan  Eagle,  Feb.  5,  1965] 
A  Significant  Event 

The  Hammermill  Paper  Co.,  has  announced 
that  it  is  going  to  establish  a  $30  million 
pulpwood  plant  In  Selma  and,  further, 
that   construction  will   be  underway   in   2 


weeks.  Approximately  1,000  pcmns  wlU  tw 
employed  in  the  construction  and  th»  jriant 
will  have  about  350  pennanent  «mploycea 
when  it  begins  producti(».  Tbe  payroll  will 
run  In  the  nelghborbood  ot  $3  mlllioa  • 
year. 

Something  that  is  certain  to  be  appreciated 
by  the  people  of  Selma  Is  tli*  timing  of 
this  announcement.  At  the  moment  Selma 
is  being  libelously  painted  by  television, 
demagogs,  agitators,  troublemakers,  poUtl- 
cal  opportunists,  and  rabble-rousers  of  aU 
hues  as  an  undesirable  community,  the  last 
place  In  the  wcH-ld  to  put  an  Induslxy.  Yet, 
here  are  the  Hammermill  people  announcing 
that  they  have  chosen  Selma  u  the  site  of 
a  $30  million  establishment  and  a  place 
where  the  company  Is  investing  much  of  its 
future. 

There  Is  something  else  that  the  people 
of  Selma  are  most  certain  to  appreciate  and 
cherish  always.  While  their  community  Is 
being  l>esmirched  by  evil  individuals  and 
organizations,  the  chairman  of  Hammer- 
mill's  board  of  directcov  said  that  one  ot 
the  deciding  factors  In  locating  tlie  plant  at 
Selma  was  the  "character  of  the  oonununlty 
and  its  people."  What  a  magnificent  rebuke 
for  the  Tile  agitators  and  woold-be  -terransins 
of  Selma's  good  name.  How  confusing  t>»i« 
must  be  to  thoae  through,tout  the  Nation 
who  have  swallowed  the  distorted  and  vicious 
publicity  about  Selma  In  recent  weeks. 

This  action  by  Hammermill  Is  also  of  un- 
told value  to  the  rest  of  Alabama  and  the 
South.  It  gives  the  lie  to  that  sneaky,  coo- 
niving,  insidious  element  whose  spokesmen 
have  been  saying  that  unless  the  southem 
States  lie  prostrate.  Integrate  and  assimilate, 
new  industries  will  pass  them  by — that  un- 
less they  acquire  a  new  Image  of  sutkservlence 
their  smokestacks  will  be  taken  away.  No 
less  satisfying,  it  Is  a  sharp  reprimand  to 
the  timid  and  supine  on  the  homefront 
who  have  been  singing  the  same  tune. 

Let  us  look  at  another  aspect  of  this 
heartening  annoxincement  of  a  new  indus- 
try for  Alabama.  Gov.  George  WaUace, 
whose  term  has  been  marked  by  tremendous 
industrial  growth,  said  that  the  occasion 
of  the  Hammermill  announcement  was  "one 
of  the  finest  moments  of  my  administration." 
Significant,  also,  was  the  praise  the  Indus- 
trial newcomers  gave  Governor  Wallace  and 
his  staff  In  locating  the  plant.  Declared 
one :  "We  have  never  received  nor  will  we  ever 
in  the  future  receive  more  cooperation  than 
has  been  accorded  to  us  by  the  State  gov- 
enunent." 

It's  a  happy  event  in  more  ways  than 
one  for  Alabama  and  the  entire  South. 


Best  Foote  Forward 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

OF   NOBTH   CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  should  like  to  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  Barron's  National 
Busines  b  Financial  Weekly  under  date 
of  January  18,  1965. 

This  editorial,  entitled  "Best  Foote 
Forward?— Dogmatism  Can  Do  the 
United  States  More  Harm  Than  Smok- 
ing." was  issued  subsequent  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Inter-Agency  Council  on 
Smoking  and  Health  in  Washington  on 
January  11, 1965;  and  the  pun  in  the  title 
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refers  to  the  fact  that,  according  to  the 
editorial,  the  chairman  of  the  Council. 
Mr.  Emerson  Poote,  Is  a  retired  propo- 
nent of  the  pleasures  of  smoking  a  fa- 
mous national  brand  of  cigarettes — for  a 
financial  consideration. 

This  Is  but  another  facet  in  the  weird 
activities  c^  those  who  have  banded  to- 
gether to  discourage  the  consumption  of 
tobacco  and  to  Invalidate  the  basic  Amer- 
ican legal  principle  that  a  defendant  Is 
Innocent  until  proved  guilty  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt. 

This  editorial  cogently  points  up  the 
weakness  of  the  report  on  smoking  and 
health  to  the  Surgeon  General  and  the 
recently  staged  pronunclamentos  of  the 
Inter -Agency  Council  on  Smoking  and 
Health,  whose  crusades,  as  the  editorial 
points  out,  come  "perlloxisly  close  to  sub- 
stituting official  d(%matism  for  scientific 
truth" 

In  inserting  this  editorial  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  want  to  point  out  that  there  Is 
pending  In  the  Congress  a  resolution  I 
have  reintroduced  from  the  88th  Con- 
gress to  Initiate  a  crash  research  pro- 
gram, under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultiu-e,  into  the  quality  and 
health  factors  of  tobacco  and  other  in- 
gredients and  materials  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  tobacco  products. 

I  feel  encouraged  to  believe  that  the 
Members  of  this  House,  after  reading  the 
Barron's  editorial,  will  conclude,  as  I  have 
certainly  concluded,  that  the  proper  ap- 
proach to  the  smoking  and  health  prob- 
lem is  not  through  the  strident  pitch  of 
Madison  Avenue  admen,  retired,  or  ac- 
tive, but  through  the  cold  and  objective 
scientific  approach,  based  on  actual  lab- 
oratory findings.  Instead  of  on  fuzzy,  and 
highly  questionable  statistics.  The  great 
advances  In  the  American  scientific  com- 
mtmity  have  been  made  through  unim- 
passioned  and  piu-e  scientific  investiga- 
tion methods.  We  should  not  abandon  in 
this  crucial  matter  the  tried  and  true 
criteria  which  have  governed  our  great 
national  scientific  discoveries  and  ad- 
vancements of  the  past. 

May  I  say,  iftr.  Speaker,  that  both  law 
and  science  cry  out  for  a  proper  approach 
to  this  problem.  Tobacco  should  be  con- 
sidered Innocent,  according  to  oiu:  basic 
American  legal  tenets,  imtll  proved  guilty. 
And  if  tobacco  has  in  it  any  elements,  or 
if  its  processing  has  in  it  any  factors  det- 
trimental  to  the  health  of  our  people, 
then  science  cries  out  that  these  elements 
and  factors  should  be  pin  pointed,  iso- 
lated, and  removed.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
we  employ  the  American  way  in  dealing 
with  this  matter. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Best  Foote  Forward?— Dogmatism  Can  Do 
THE  United  States  More  Harm  Than 
Smoking 

With  apologies  to  Prof.  C.  Northcote  Park- 
inson, whose  word  Is  invariably  law,  we 
would  like  to  advance  the  following  tenta- 
tive thesis:  the  effectiveness  of  advertising 
men  varies  Inversely  with  their  distance  from 
Madison  Avenue.  In  support  of  the  propo- 
sition we  might  cite  Messrs.  Benton  and 
Bowles,  whose  brilliance  In  the  arts  of  com- 
munication and  salesmanship  dimmed  on 
Capitol  Hill,  and.  regarding  the  Ambassa- 
dor to  India,  vanished  altogether  In  the  shad- 
ow of  the  Taj  Mahal.  Last  week  In  Wash- 
ington a  recently  retired  huckster  named 
Bmerson  Foote  became  an  even  more  com- 
pelling caae  in  point.    Mr.  Poote  once  made 
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millions  by  persuading  people  to  buy  Lucky 
Strikes;  however,  hla  Impassioned  pitch 
against  smoking,  though  delivered  In  a  semi- 
official capacity  and  with  tte  full  endorse- 
ment of  the  Depcuiment  ot  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  left  a  nationwide  audience 
cold.  He  ran  It  up  the  flagpole,  so  to  speak, 
and  nobody  saluted. 

Widespread   Indifference    to    the   blandish- 
ments of  the  National  Int«ragency  Council 

on  Smoking  and  Health  (which  Mr.  Poote 
serves  as  chairman)  may  reflect  nothing 
more  than  the  well-known  perversity  of 
humankind.  As  the  councUs  leading  light, 
a  reformed  chain  smoker  himself,  was  quoted 
as  saying,  "Anyone  who  dlaagrees  has  rocks 
In  his  head."  That's  a  pretty  hard  line  for 
a  man  who  used  to  work  on  the  premise  that 
the  cxistomer  Is  always  rights  and  it's  equally 
wide  of  the  mark.  The  disappointing  re- 
sponse to  the  latest  health  scare — on  Wall 
Street  cigarette  stocks  actually  rose — may  be 
explained  in  other  ways.  Despite  widespread 
advance  publicity,  which  hinted  at  startling 
disclosures,  the  Council  offered  nothing  sen- 
sational or  even  new.  As  an  old  hand  from 
Madison  Avenue  ought  to  know,  people  rare- 
ly get  excited  about  reruna. 

No  credit  to  advertising,  the  carefully 
staged  flasoo  in  Washington  also  showed 
Oovemment  In  a  less-than^flatterlng  light. 
WhUe  nominally  a  voluntary  group  of  so- 
cially conscious  citizens,  the  Ctnindl,  In 
fact.  Is  supported  In  large  measure  out  of 
public  funds.  Hence  Its  advocacy  of  the 
findings  of  the  Surgeon  General,  while  sin- 
cere, may  be  viewed  as  neither  dlstlnterested 
nor  free  of  bias.  The  same  is  true  of  the  offi- 
cial findings,  which,  since  Itielr  appearance 
a  year  ago,  have  come  under  Increasingly 
critical  scrutiny.  In  pretending  to  know 
what  It  only  suspects  (and  quite  a  few  quali- 
fied observers  doubt)  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, m  effect,  has  turned  lt4  back  on  other 
promising  lines  of  inquiry.  In  pursuing  Its 
cnisade  against  the  filthy  weed,  the  agency, 
as  last  week's  questionable  display  suggests! 
has  come  perilously  close  to  substituting  of- 
ficial dogmatism  for  scientific  truth. 

Such  comments  would  have  sounded  like 
heresy  on  Monday,  the  first  anniversary  of 
publication  of  the  famous  report  of  the  Sur- 
geon General's  Advisory  Committee  on  Smok- 
ing and  Health.  In  honor  oC  the  great  day, 
the  National  interagency  Council  Issued  a 
progress  r^iort  of  Its  own.  During  the  past 
la  months,  according  to  Dr.  Luther  L.  Terry, 
U.S.  Surgeon  Gen«-al,  both  men  and  women 
in  significant  numbers  have  given  up  smok- 
ing. "I  am  convinced  that  our  findings  of  a 
year  ago.  widely  publicized  and  followed  up 
throiighout  the  year  by  an  alert  and  respon- 
sible press,  have  had  a  discernible  and  en- 
couraging effect  on  the  smoking  jH-oblem." 
While  much  has  been  achieved,  however 
much,  of  course,  remains  to  be  done,  a  theme 
which  EmCTSon  Foote  proceeded  eloquently 
to  expound.  Cigarettes,  charged  the  former 
ad  man  without  a  trade  o*  mildness,  are 
responsible  for  at  least  125,000  and  perhaps 
as  many  as  300,000  deaths  per  year.  "Either 
figure,"  he  added  harshly,  "represents  a  na- 
tional catastrophe." 

Both  speakers  predictably  made  the  head- 
lines. However,  the  true  significance  of  what 
they  had  to  say  (or.  more  precisely,  the  lack 
thereof)  was  reported  only  on  the  ticker,  not 
in  so  many  words  but  in  a  meaningful  rise 
In  depressed  tobacco  stocks.  After  repeat- 
edly running  for  cover  at  every  fresh  health 
scare.  Investors  at  last  seem  to  have  regained 
their  nerve.  Perhaps  It's  time  that  Main 
Street  followed  suit.  To  Judge  by  last  weeks 
events,  the  United  States  has  been  oversold 
on  the  hazards  of  smoking.  For  one  thing, 
despite  a  pose  of  independence,  the  National 
Inter-Agency  Council  is  largely  a  creature  of 
Government.  Two  of  its  tlvree  officers  are 
staff  members  of  the  Public  Health  Service; 
headquarters,  so  Barron's  has  learned  are 
located  in  \he  National  Library  of  Medicine 
in  Bethesda.  Md.  Formation  of  the  Council, 
observed  the  Surgeoa  General  last  week,  is  a 


"heartening  example  of  national  concern. ' 
He  failed  to  add  that  his  office,  in  effect,  had 
help>ed  to  conjure  It  up. 

While  long  on  dedication  and  zeal,  the 
Council  seemq  painfully  short  on  objectivity. 
To  Illustrate,  although  the  Report  on  Smok- 
ing and  Health  did  not  see  the  light  of  day 
until  January  1964,  Dr.  Terry  made  much  of 
a  Public  Health  survey  which  purported  to 
revfal  a  sharp  decline  in  smoking  since  1962. 

Thereby  he  modestly  took  credit  for  a  trend 
Which,  If  it  exists  at  all,  might  have  set  in 
many  months  prior  to  publication.  More- 
over, there  are  serious  grounds  for  doubting 
the  validity  of  the  findings.  A  lengthy  affair, 
the  survey  included  "questions  in  depth  on 
the  smoking  habits,  knowledge,  and  attitudes 
of  the  general  population,"  which,  either  by 
accident  ot  design,  could  only  tend  to  prej- 
udice the  results.  The  latter's  suspect  nature 
was  pointed  up  Just  24  hovu-s  later,  when  the 
Tobacco  Tax  Council,  which  tallies  the  excise 
levies  paid  In  48  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  reported  that  on  the  basis  of  these 
figures,  cigarette  sales  In  November  rose  5.6 
percent  from  the  like  year-ago  month. 

As  for  the  other  principal  speaker,  he 
plainly  failed  to  put  tiis  best  Poote  forward. 
His  halr-ralslng  estimate  of  the  number  of 
casualties  lost  to  cOffln  nails — 125.000  to 
300.000 — Is  statistical  nonsense.  Scientif- 
ically it  has  no  basis  In  fact.  As  the  Siu^eon 
General's  advisory  committee  was  careful 
to  observe,  "the  total  ntunber  of  excess  deaths 
causally  related  to  cigarette  smoking  in  the 
U.S.  population  cannot  be  accurately  es- 
timated." What  the  committee  did  conclude 
is  that  for  a  wide  variety  of  diseases,  the 
mortality  rate  among  smokers  significantly 
exceeds  that  of  nonsmokers.  Its  findings 
were  hardly  the  last  word  on  the  subject: 
as  Barron's  noted  at  the  time,  they  Ignored 
the  advent  of  the  filter  cigarette,  which  today 
accounts  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total. 
Since  then  statisticians  have  challenged  both 
their  methods  and  conclusions;  physicians 
such  as  Dr.  Joseph  Berkson,  of  the  Mayo  Clin- 
ic, remain  skeptical  of  their  diagnosis.  As 
one  witness  told  a  congressional  committee 
last  Slimmer:  "The  smoking  and  health  hy- 
pothesis is  only  one  of  several  possible  expla- 
nations of  the  survey  data  In  the  Surgeon 
General's  report  and,  all  things  considered, 
may  well  be  the  least  plausible  •  •  •  what  we 
are  dealing  with  Is  not  so  much  scientific 
method  as  scientific  guesswork  •  •  •  guesses 
may  have  merit,  and  may  sometimes  prove 
correct,  but  they  are  a  poor  substitute  for 
scientific  procedures,  and  a  flimsy  foundation 
for  public  policy." 

Beyond  the  Issue  of  smoking,  last  weeks 
extravaganza  cannot  fall  to  raise  disturbing 
doubts  about  the  Government's  role  in 
science.  Under  Dr.  Luther  Terry,  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  made  a  mockery  of  the 
scientific  method.  It  rejects  the  exchange  of 
views  with  Its  critics;  It  uses  unsound  proce- 
dures; It  conceals  the  limitations  of  Its  find- 
ings. Finally,  to  Judge  by  the  appointment 
of  Emerson  Poote,  It  places  the  strident 
claims  of  the  pitchman  ahead  of  the  unob- 
trusive quest  for  truth.  Propaganda  may 
make  headlines;  It  cannot  foster  a  Nation's 
welfare  or  health. 
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Zinc  Shortage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1965 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  as 

we  all  know  there  is  much  time— too 

much  time— spent  at  the  beginning  of  a 

new  Congress  in  the  organizing  of  both 


bodies,  their  committees,  and  subcom- 
mittees. And  while  all  this  is  going  on, 
all  too  little  legislation  is  moving  ahead. 
I  refer  specifically  at  this  time  to  a 
matter  that  afiFects  many  industries  and 
the  continued  growth  of  our  economy, 
a  problem  that  we  examined  last  year 
and  found  worthy  of  passage  only  to 

have  that  effort  nullified  by  the  inaction 
of  the  other  body  and  final  adjournment. 

The  diecasters  in  my  district,  as  well 
as  others  throughout  the  country,  along 
with  the  steel  and  brass  industries,  are 
facing  a  critical  zinc  shortage  estimated 
by  the  International  Lead  and  Zinc  Study 
Group  to  be  185,000  tons  in  1965.  The 
seasonal  demands  of  the  automotive, 
machinery,  appliance,  and  construction 
industries  are  aggravating  and  will  con- 
tinue to  aggravate  this  problem  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year. 

The  supply  shortage  we  now  face  was 
postponed  by  the  release  last  summer  of 
75,000  tons  of  zinc  from  the  national 
stockpile.  Furthermore,  it  would  not  be 
quite  so  bad  today  had  the  Senate  acted 
on  HIL  12435  which  waived  the 
6-month  waiting  period  on  an  additional 
50,000  tons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  producers  and  con- 
sumers agree  In  forecasting  a  supply 
deficit  of  approximately  185.000  tons  for 
the  current  year.  Legislation  requesting 
immediate  release  of  150.000  tons  of  zinc 
from  the  national  stockpile  surplus  of 
1,500.000  tons  has  been  introduced  and 
is  pending  before  the  COTunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

There  is  no  reason  to  slow  down  the 
economy  while  awaiting  departmental 
reports.  This  matter  should  be  expedi- 
tiously handled  by  the  committee  and 
brought  before  the  Congress  for  consid- 
eration. The  release  of  150.000  tons  of 
.surplus  zinc  will  supply  immediate  needs 
and  replenish  depleted  stocks  without 
disrupting  normal  trade  channels.  Such 
action  will  benefit  producers,  consumers, 
the  Government  and  the  public,  but  only 
if  action  is  taken  now. 


Corporate  and  Manicipal  Financing 
Ahead 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or  C&UFORMIA 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  faced  with  making  a  decision 
upon  an  extraordinarily  difficult  prob- 
lem, namely,  the  suspension  of  the  "gold 
cover"  on  reserves.  It  has  been  vari- 
ously said  that  only  two  men  In  the  world 
fully  understand  the  intricacies  of  our 
monetary  systems  or  that  only  nine  men 
in  America  imderstand  the  monetary 
problems  of  the  United  States.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 


two  colmnns  by  a  very  knowledgeable 
and  astute  commercial  and  financial 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
Sidney  Brown. 

Corporate  akd  Mttnicifai.  Fikamcinc  Ahead 
(By  Sidney  Brown.) 

will  freeing  gold  COVXa  COSKECT  IS-TXAK  $31 
BILLION  EXTEBNAL  DKnciT  OE  STOP  TH«  GOUD 

OTJTFLOW? DE  CAtTIXJE'S   GOLD  STAm>ARO  CALL 

GIVES     PAtTSK    TO    PANIC-STRICKIN    IttXVB    TO 
END  GOLD  COVER 

Last  week  gave  birth  to  two  simultaneous 
opposing  forces  of  panic  and  pause  regarding 
the  pending  gold  bill. 

The  February  3  fxirther  depletion  ot  our 
gold  Stock  by  $100  million  on  top  of  the  $200 
million  Just  previously  on  January  12 
spurred  frantic  efforts  to  undo  the  gold  cover 
behind  Federal  Reserve  deposit  liabilities  in 
<M-der  to  obtain  $4-9  bUIlon  free  gold  (Feb- 
ruary 3  figure)  to  support  the  dollar  inter- 
nationally in  the  face  of  the  14th  adverse 
payments  balance  In  the  past  15  years.  The 
pause  came  from  President  de  Gaulle's 
•harply  worded  but  vague  February  4  »ug- 
gestlon  that  the  major  countries  study  a  re- 
turn to  the  gold  standard,  and  chastiBeme&t 
of  XJS.  money  supply  poilcles  harming  the 
world  as  weU  as  ourselves.  For  the  mo<nent 
at  least,  he  caused  some  introspective  loul 
searclilng  as  to  whether  we  will  be  better  off 
without  the  existing  gold  cover  check  to 
domestic  credit  expansion — one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  gold  outflow  despite  brll- 
liani  patciilng  of  leaks  and  of  an  estimated 
$31  billion  external  deficit  since  1948  besides 
cold  war  and  early  poet-World  War  II 
humanitarian  reasons. 

Just  when  the  protective  braking  effect  of 
gold  at  long  last  was  about  to  force  our 
monetary  authorities  to  check  the  Inordinate 
bank  credit  expansion  (denied  to  be  such  by 
Messrs.  Martin  and  DlUon).  Congress  began 
at  full  speed  to  remove  the  most  Important 
brake — one  ultimately  connected  to  our  de- 
mand-time deposits'  explosion  where  money 
supply  expansion  for  the  most  part  occurred 
(see  this  column  of  February  1  for  details) . 

The  main  argximent  for  removal  ot  the 
gold  cover  advanced  by  WUllam  M6C.  Martin 
and  Douglas  DUlon,  who  head  our  Federal 
Reserve  and  TlreaBury,  respectively,  in  their 
February  1  statement  to  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  were  either  ot  a 
strawman  or  iuklf -truth  variety,  or  were  as- 
sertions without  proof  or  were  In  tJie  retLlm 
of  speculation. 

They  both  stressed  tlie  insufficiency  of  gold 
stock  growth  to  support  "orderly  growth  In 
the  volume,  of  money  and  credit"  to  accom- 
modate the  economy's  pace  even  If.  Hxey  said, 
the  gold  outflow  dried  to  a  trickle.  Tbey 
pointedly  ignored  the  fact  that  a  correction 
In  the  balance  of  payments  and  restoration 
«t  normal  conditions  conducive  to  monetary 
gold  stock  growth — including  gold  production 
at  the  existing  mint  price — ehoiild  provide 
more  than  enough  gold  for  future  foreseeable 
economic  growth  needs  without  excessive 
Issuance  of  bank  credit. 

Moreover,  neither  admitted  they  would 
finally  liave  to  cease  temporizing  with  tlie 
gold  outflow  problem  If  tbe  existing  gold 
ratios  remained.  They  spoke  of  temporary 
measures  which  the  law  permits  waiving  the 
requirement  temporarily,  but  spoke  not  at 
dumping  "nudging"  and  allowing  coodi- 
tions  Inviting  fcH-elgners  to  buy  mc»^  from 
us  and  to  Invest  more  here.  Yes.  Upservlce 
was  paid  to  correcting  the  adverse  external 
balance  worded  «zactly  aa  aU  previous  «z- 
hortatioDs.  The  cruel  blow  wa«  Dou^u  DU- 
lon's  audacious  innuendo,  and  eiren  stronger 


statement,  that  we  do  not  want  to  help 
ourselves  if  it  means  it  will  be  at  ttie  expense 
of  other  natlcms  and  today's  Intematlooal 
liquidity.  No  one  suggested  that  be  done  or 
that  it  Is  at  aU  nMMssary. 

At  the  moment  the  American  bond  market 
is  Jittery  wondering  whether  and  how  credit 
wlU  l3e  tightened— raising  Interest  rates  slg- 
lilflcantly  or  insignificantly.    It  Is  onfortu- 

nat«  that  the  gold  t)rake  did  not  tak*  effect 
sooner  wliich  would  have  forestalled  De 
Gaulle's  bombshell  crltldsm  ot  our  monetary 
policies  and  the  contradictory  arguments 
po«ed  by  our  monetary  and  fiscal  chlefa  to 
cut  the  gold  cover. 

£ven  Mr.  Martin  admitted  tacitly  gold% 
virtue  of  protection  against  Irresponsible 
public  policies,  and  spoke  highly  ot  gold's 
international  use  as  a  disciplinary  influence 
on  monetary  and  other  policies.  Unfor- 
tunately he  forgot  tliat  deposit  llabmtles 
and  not  currency  is  the  culprit  needing  the 
gold  cova''8  ultimate  braking  protection — 
which  the  gold  bill  ignores  and  wblch.  there- 
fore, sliould  not  be  enacted. 

LAST  week's  tlOO  mLLION  GOLD  OBOP  BEINGS 
TKAR'S  TOTAL  TO  SSOO  ICILLION  AS  AVKSAGK 
TBDB  KSSEKVK8  WEBZ  ZNCOHCaiUOOSLT  BTILI. 
KEPT  EAST 

Memi>er  banks'  average  free  reserves  were 
$102  mlUion  in  the  February  S  imrtiTig  week 
c(xnpared  to  $138  million  in  ttis  prior  weok. 
The  latto-  Is  a  revision  from  the  orlglnaUy 
estimated  $55  million.  Last  Wednesday's  free 
reserves  came  to  $240  million  and.  though 
down  from  the  preceding  Wednesday  figure 
of  $578  million,  stayed  on  the  easy  side  due 
to  Fed««l  Reserve  bxilldup  of  its  d^wslt 
liabilities  by  a  high  $724  million  increase 
over  that  of  January  27  resulting  primarily 
from  a  massive  credit-assist  purchase  of 
$743,850,000  n.S.  bills.  The  Fed's  monetlza- 
tlon  of  U.S.  securities  came  to  a  new  out- 
right record  high  of  $S7,S86.8»*.000.  A 
$80,400,000  decrease  in  HP's  brtyu^t  the 
Fed's  total  holdings  down  to  $37386.894,000. 

The  fact  ttiat  the  FM  liberally  boosted 
bcmk  credit  as  of  Wednesday,  though,  on 
Tuesday  it  saw  tills  year's  second  slice  into 
our  gold  stock  to  the  tune  of  $100  million 
take  place.  Is  a  most  fascinating  lesson  of 
walking  methodlcaUy  to  the  edge  of  a  clUT. 
Three  weeks  ago.  January  12.  witnessed  a  $200 
million  gold  withdrawal — a  total  for  the  year 
of  $300  mmion.  In  spite  of  Innumerable 
iiandwritlngs  on  the  waU.  the  Fed  as  of  last 
week  persUted  In  its  political  poUcy  of 
neutral  credit  ease.  Becatise  the  gold  reduc- 
tion took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  latest 
week's  average  shows  $30  million  decline 
and  the  averages  tills  week  wlU  continue  to 
reflect  the  decrease.  Most  likely  the  $200 
mlUlon  of  UjS.  Governments  iield  In  custody 
by  the  Fed  for  foreign  accounts  is  related  to 
the  latest  gold  stock  attrition.  Will  this 
week  finally  mark  a  change  In  monetarr 
policy? 

The  14  New  York  Reserve  city  banks  liad 
an  average  net  borrowed  free  reserve  posi- 
tion of  $43  mUllon  and  8  major  banks 
had  a  btisie  reserve  deficit  of  $432  million 
composed  of  $69  mllUon  borrowed  from  the 
New  York  Fed.  $377  million  net  borrowed 
Federal  funds  and  a  plus  free  reserve  of  $14 
mlUlon.  Credit  tightening  on  average  for  aU 
the  Nation's  member  banks  came  from  a  drop 
in  tlie  fioat  and  an  increase  in  required  re- 
serves and  a  decline  in  TaxUt  cash.  Commer- 
cial and  industrial  borrowings  from  t>tt«i« 
apparently  was  quite  strong  this  week  com- 
pared to  last  year's  week.  Ttie  ouUook  for 
tills  week  Is  an  average  $200  w"»Vm  decline 
in  bank  reserres  assuming  no  Federal  Be- 
serre  offsetting  meesures  or  imezpeeted 
changes. 
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Averaget  of  pertinent  Federal  Reserve  credit  data 


"Weekaadlnt— 

Month  of- 

Year  B«o— 

n6.t 

Xhi.17 

Jaa-ao 

JHl.ia 

Jannary 

December 

Week 

February 

Tree  exeus  nmma 

&02 

3«,87S 

>  15, 1S7 

$us 

80^440 
15,187 

on 

U,U7 

$1U 
36,816 
15,330 

$106 
36,693 
15,273 

$126 
37,371 
15,396 

$134 
33.009 
15,612 

$91 
33,009 

Oovenunenta  held  >. 

Oold  stock 

15,480 

I  Includes  gOTenunents  bought  outright  and  repurchase  agreements. 

•  Th«  We&WBday  gold  stock  was  16,088,000,000— down  $100,000,000  from  tlie  prior  \N'ednesday  an4  dovm  $300  000  000 
ainoe  Dec  30, 1064.  • 


Was   CoBgrets   Fooled   on   Benefits   of 
Cotton  Program? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8. 1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
textile  mills  have  had  critical  publicity 
recently  over  the  excessive  cost  to  tax- 
payers of  the  new  cotton  program  and 
the  apparent  lack  of  results  for  con- 
sumers, and  it  is  not  surprising  to  see 
some  counterattack.  As  this  helps  to 
complete  the  record  on  the  curious  char- 
acter of  what  is  euphemistically  called 
the  one-price  cotton  program,  I  Include 
herewith  the  text  of  a  defensive  article  as 
it  appeared  in  the  February  3  issue  of 
Women's  Wear  Daily. 

Om-PRicB  Cotton  Beneftts  Ovebsolo? 
(By  SI  Llppa) 

Nrw  York. — Textile  men  are  becoming 
painfully  aware  that  the  industry  may  have 
committed  a  colossal  blunder  to.  Its  strategy 
to  obtain  passage  of  the  one-price  cotton  law. 

The  blunder  may  not  prevent  passage  of 
an  extension  of  the  law  when  it  expires  July 
SI,  1966.  but  it  will  make  passage  immeasur- 
ably more  difficult.  In  short.Jthe  mdustry  is 
facing  a  much  tougher  nght  than  it 
anticipated. 

The  mistake — to  put  it  in  the  simplest 
termr'possible — was  that  the  industry  ham- 
mered away  at  the  theme  that  the  law  could 
result  In  a  lowering  of  prices  of  cotton  mer- 
chandise to  consumers.  Opponents  of  the 
law  have  already  served  notice  they  will  ask 
the  industry  for  evidence  of  lower  prices  and 
the  mdustry  will  be  hard  put  to  produce  it. 

Some  of  tbe  Industry's  best  friends  are  also 
troubled.  Senator  John  O.  Pastors,  address- 
ing a  recent  meeting  of  top  textile  executives 
In  New  York,  had  aom»  prepared  remarks 
about  the  industry's  public  relations  with 
respect  to  one-price  cotton  and  lower  prices. 

He  warned  that  the  cotton  Industry  has  a 
public  relations  resp<»islbUlty  of  educating 
consumers  regarding  the  law  and  retaU 
prices. 

"The  consumer."  his  text  read,  "naturally 
feels  that  lower  cotton  costs  should  be  re- 
flected In  lower  retaU  prices  to  him.  If  costs 
are  cut  and  cons^uner  prices  are  not  corres- 
spondingly  lowered,  ^ou  will  have  a  Job  to  do 
explaining  how  the  cuts  got  lost  in  the  maze 
of  manufacturing  and  selling." 

The  case  must  be  thoroughly  explained 
and  the  crltlclsin  met  so  as  not  to  undermine 
the  confidence  of  the  consumer,  he  observed. 

These  words  had  been  prepared  for  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Market  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Textile  Manufacturers  Institute.  ATMI 
has  been  the  chief  force  behind  the  drive  for 
the  cotton  bm.  representing  about  85  percent 
of  the  textUe  industry  with  the  exception  of 
woolens. 


Unfortunately,  Senator  Pastore  discarded 
most  his  text,  including  these  remarks,  when 
delivering  his  address,  so  his  admonition 
was  not  heard  by  the  400  executives  attend- 
ing. It  is  perhaps  significant,  however,  that 
in  preparing  an  advance  resume  of  Senator 
Pastore's  address  for  the  press,  ATMI  omitted 
these  critical  remarks. 

The  two-price  cotton  program  was  Indeed 
a  monstrosity:  domestic  mUls  were  unfairly 
discriminated  against  In  their  purchases  of 
raw  cotton;  cotton  consumption  was  declin- 
ing and  other  fibers,  particularly  rayon,  were 
encroaching  on  traditional  cotton  uses;  the 
Goverrunent  was  incurring  an  unnecessary 
expense  In  buying  and  storing  cotton;  im- 
ports— made  of  American  cotton  purchased 
at  lower  prices  than  U.S.  mills  could  buy  it — 
were  coming  in  and  "knocking  the  brains  out 
of  domestic  producers,"  in  the  words  of 
James  Robinson,  presiQent  of  Indian  Head 
MUls. 

Besides,  a  payment  to  American  mills  to 
counteract  the  8i^-cent  discrepancy  between 
domestic  and  export  prices  of  raw  cotton  was 
not  revolutionary.  The  Government  had 
been  paying  an  equalization  fee  to  cotton- 
fabric  exporters  to  permit  them  to  comp>ete 
in  world  markets  with  lower  priced  foreign- . 
made  cotton  textiles. 

Finally,  there  was  no  question  that  the 
abUity  of  American  cotton  mills  to  grow  with 
the  prosperous  economy  here  was  seriously 
Impaired  and  It  was  no  crime  for  mUlowners 
to  want  profits  commensurata  with  the  ex- 
pansion ot  the  country's  ecocomy — profits 
that  were  denied  to  them  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  and  through  the  workings  of 
an  unfair  and  discriminatory  law. 

While  aU  these  argiunents  were  mentioned, 
the  industry  chose  as  its  chief  battleground 
the  fact  that  consimier  prices  would  be  low- 
er. It  was  certainly  a  more  dramatic  argu- 
ment and  it  eventually  attracted  the  support 
of  consumer  groups,  organized  labor — and 
Congress. 

While  some  textUe  men  now  say  they  never 
promised  lower  prices,  the  record  is  clear. 
As  late  as  December  2.  1963.  4  months  before 
passage  of  the  bill.  J.  Craig  Smith,  president 
of  Avondale  MUls.  told  a  congressional  com- 
mittee enactment  of  the  one-price  bill  would 
not  give  the  Industry  a  windfall,  because 
the  economic  makeup  of  the  cotton  textile 
Industry  Is  such  that  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  cotton  would  be  quickly  translated 
Into  lower  prices  for  cotton  products  In 
stores. 

On  the  following  day.  Representative  Har- 
old CooLET,  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina. 
sponsor  of  tJtie  measure,  satd  consumers 
would  enjoy  yearly  savings  of  $500  million 
if  the  bill  became  law. 

That  figrure  quickly  became  $700  mUllon, 
a  sum  used  frequently  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  In  pliunping  for  the  bill. 
TextUe  men  might  have  had  their  reserva- 
tions about  these  claims,  but  there  Is  no  rec- 
ord of  anyone  standing  up  to  refute  them. 

Now  there  is  concern  in  textile  ranks.  No 
one  has  pressed  any  panic  buttons,  but  Mr. 
C001.KT  himself  came  close  to  doing  so  a  few 
weeks  ago.  He  conunented  that  a  recent  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  men's  shirts  from 
$4.26  to  $4  was  a  result  of  lower  cotton  prices. 


No  one  caught  Mr.  Cooley  up  on  this  state- 
ment, although  It  Is  qxiite  obvious  that  the 
cloth  going  Into  a  man's  shirt  could  not  be 
reduced  anywhere  near  25  cents,  based  on 
the  reduction  in  the  raw  cotton  going  into 

1%. 

Cotton  men  also  knew,  at  the  time  the 
bill  was  being  debated,  that  buying  of  gray 
goods  had  been  brought  to  a  virtual  halt 
pending  action  on  the  bill.  Ti'.ey  knew  that 
regardless  of  the  result  of  the  vote,  a  pent-up 
demand  for  cloth  would  make  itself  felt. 
making  it  impossible  to  effect  any  price 
reductions. 

Now.  with  a  new  bill  extending  the  pres- 
ent law  about  to  be  Introduced,  the  industry 
is  running  scared.  The  traditional  oppo- 
nents of  the  law  have  lined  up  against  an 
extension  and  the  Textile  Workers  Union  re- 
cently hinted  it  may  not  support  the 
measure. 

The  entire  scope  of  ATMI's  (for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  this  means  the  indus- 
try's) public  relations  program  has  at  one 
time  or  another  been  subject  to  criticism. 
Back  in  November  1963  Hugh  W.  Close, 
president  of  Sprmg  Mills,  bemoaned  the  fact 
that  a  strong  program  is  lackmg,  that  the 
public  still  pictures  cotton  textUe  wiiii  own- 
ers as  some  sort  of  Simon  Legree,  cracking  a 
whip  over  toiimg  millhands. 

ATMI's  too  has  apparently  found  some- 
thing to  be  desired  In  its  program.  It  has 
had  about  three  public  relations  directors  in 
the  last  4  years.  Its  PR  men  in  its  various 
offices  In  New  York,  Washington,  Charlotte, 
and  other  .southern  cities  are  aU  highly 
capable  in  ^thering  facts  and  deaimg  with 
the  press,  but  they  are  more  vosed  in 
"publicity"  than  in  literal  "public  relations." 
which  encompasses  a  broader  but  unified 
program  of  getting  a  message  across  to  the 
consumer. 

Robert  C.  Jackson,  ATMI's  executive  dlrec- 
,  tor,  a  brilliant  spokesman  t<x  the  industry, 
has  been  more  concerned  in  the  last  few 
years  with  the  legislative  program  and  with 
trips  al»-oad  to  advise  on  international  agree- 
ments to  control  Imports. 

There  Is  a  crytog  need  for  a  coco-dmated 
program  aimed  directly  at  the  consumer, 
who  perhaps  is  not  as  adverse  to  American 
companies  making  a  fair  profit  as  are  some 

Members  of  Congress. 


New  Yiddish  Langnage  Book  in  Rassia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   NEW   TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
this  morning  that  the  first  Yiddish  lan- 
guage book  published  in  the  Soviet  Union 
for  over  4  years  has  appeared. 

The  book,  however,  is  already  in  so- 
called  scarce  supply  in  Moscow  book- 
stores, as  reported  by  Theodore  Shabad 
in  the  New  York  Times. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Shabad  re- 
I>orts  that  the  Russian  people  were  given 
no  advance  notice  of  the  book's  publica- 
tion, though  there  were  advance  orders. 
There  have  been,  no  doubt,  serious  short- 
comings in  the  ofBcial  distributing  of  this 
work. 

And  so  we  have  an  oflBcially  inspired 
attempt  to  curb  the  unfavorable  foreign 
reaction  to  continued  Soviet  anti-Semi- 
tism. It  is,  of  course,  a  propaganda 
move.    We  must  continue  to  direct  the 


force  of  organized  public  opinion  against 
the  crudity  of  Soviet  anti-Semitism,  for 
it  can  bring  a  certain  relief  to  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  am  attaching  the  New  York  Times 
report  which  reads  as  follows: 
New  Yiddish  Book  Scarce  in  Moscow — 86 

Copies  of  15,000  Turn  Up  and  Are  Quickly 

Sold 

(By  Theodore  Shabad) 

Moscow,  February  7. — The  Soviet  Union's 
first  Yiddish-language  book  in  4  years,  pub- 
lished In  an  edition  of  15.000  copies,  appears 
to  have  been  lost  in  the  mysterious  workings 
cf  Moscow's  book  distribution  system. 

A  survey  of  downtown  bookstores  today 
disclosed  that  86  copies  of  the  attractively 
printed  485-page  volume  reached  a  single 
Moscow  bookstore  m  the  last  week  of  Jan- 
uary. The  small  supply  was  sold  almost  Im- 
niedlately  on  the  basis  of  advance  orders. 

A  spokesman  for  store  No.  119,  on  Kirov 
Street,  said  no  more  copies  of  the  book  were 
at  the  warehouse.  But  that  an  additional 
shipment  was  expected. 

"We  are  accepting  additional  advance 
orders,"  she  said. 

Publication  of  the  book,  "This  Is  How  We 
Live,"  a  coUectlon  of  18  articles  about  the  life 
of  the  Soviet  Jews,  was  preceded  by  a  wave 
of  publicity  directed  abroad.  Publication  of 
the  book  has  not  yet  been  announced  in  the 
Soviet  Union's  Rtisslan-language  press. 

DISCRIMINATION  IS  CHARGED 

The  absence  of  new  Yiddish-language 
books  in  the  last  4  years  has  been  Inter- 
preted in  some  quarters  as  evidence  of  dis- 
crimination against  the  Soviet  Union's  Yid- 
dish-speaking minority. 

"This  Is  How  We  Live"  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Yiddish  books  to  be  published  by 
Sovletlsh  Helmland,  a  Yiddish  literary  maga- 
zine that  was  founded  in  1961  and  was  con- 
verted from  bimonthly  to  monthly  publica- 
tion this  year. 

A  550-page  anthology  of  poetry  titled 
"Horizons"  Is  to  be  published  later  this 
month.  Six  other  books  of  poetry  and  Ac- 
tion are  in  preparation. 

Today's  spot  check  of  stores  suggested  that 
the  Soviet  Union's  distribution  system  had 
not  learned  how  to  cope  with  Its  new  com- 
modity on  the  book  market. 

No.  119,  the  only  store  that  has  stocked 
Yiddish  books  In  recent  yecus,  specializes  In 
Soviet  books  published  outside  Moscow. 
They  include  Russian-language  publications 
from  other  cities  of  the  Russian  RepubUc  and 
books  from  ethnic  republics  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  their  own  official  languages. 

Although  Yiddish  books  are  printed  In 
Moscow,  they  have  been  sold  m  a  store  for 
out-of-town  books  on  the  ground  that  they 
vrere  published  In  one  of  the  non-Russiem 
languages  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Most  Soviet  bookstores  have  departments 
selling  books  in  English,  French,  German, 
Spanish,  and  other  languages  that  have  been 
printed  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Almost  no 
books  are  lmp>orted  from  Western  countries. 
A  wide  range  of  books  published  In  other 
Communist  countries  are  available  In  a  s^re 
set  aside  for  them. 

At  one  time  Yiddish  books  were  sold  in 
a  store  specializing  in  foreign-language 
books.  But  when  it  was  pointed  out  that 
Yiddish  was  a  language  spoken  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  these  books  were  moved  to  No.  119. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Soviet  book 
distributors  will  continue  to  sell  the  promised 
Yiddish  books  through  the  single  outlet  in 
Moscow,  which  has  the  largest  Jewish  popu- 
lation of  any  Soviet  city.  Of  Moscow's  7 
million  people,  250,000  are  Jewish. 

"This  Is  How  We  Live"  is  also  scheduled 
for  publication  In  Russian,  English,  and 
French,  suggesting  that  exports  are  con- 
sidered to  be  a  substantial  part  of  its  mar- 
ket.    It  seems  hardly  likely,  however,  that 


virttially  the  entire  15,000-c(9y  editkm  of  the 
original  Yiddish  rersion  shoold  be  destined 
for  export. 

The  book's  theme  Is  that  Jews  bare  be- 
come thoroti^ily  assimilated  under  tb«  So- 
viet regime,  that  they  are  found  In  almost 
all  walks  of  life  and  display  no  aeiMuate 
national  feelings  tending  to  set  them  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  people. 

The  subjects  of  the  documentary  stories 
range  from  the  skipper  of  a  fishing  trawler  to 
the  manager  of  a  large  state  farm  in  north- 
ern Kazakhstan. 

The  authors,  many  of  them  reg\Uar  con- 
tributors to  Sovetlsh  Helmland,  range  from 
the  87-year-old  Z.  Vendorf  to  Irina  Rudensky, 
38,  a  graduate  of  the  Moscow  Aviation  In- 
stitute. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Agricultiire  Or- 
▼ille  L  Freeman  at  GoTemor's  Confer- 
ence on  Agricnlhire,  Lonisville,  Ky^ 
Febmary  3, 1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

Of  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  S 
2-day  Grovernor's  conference  on  agricul- 
ture was  called  this  week  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky,  Hon.  Edward  T. 
Breathitt.  Almost  1,000  farm  and  busi- 
ness leaders  attended  the  conference  in 
Louisville  where  on  February  3,  the  main 
address  was  given  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  L.  Freeman.  I  found 
Secretary  Freeman's  speech  to  be  ex- 
cellent and  I  wish  to  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 
Address  bt  Secretast  or  Agricxjlturs  Os- 
viLLE  Xj.  Freeman  at  the  Oovkrnor's  Con- 
ference ON  AcRictJLTtriE,  Shkraton  Hotel, 

LOTTISVILLE,  Kt.,  Febritast  3,    1965 

Through  most  of  the  past  week  I  was  in 
Western  Europe  for  conferences  with  Com- 
mon Market  officials  and  public  appearances 
related  to  exports  of  American  agricultural 
products. 

I  also  met  with  food  trade  and  farm  or- 
ganization representatives.  And  at  a  food 
exposition  I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with 
some  of  the  key  buyers — housewives. 

This  trip  in  the  interest  of  protecting  and 
expandmg  foreign  markets  for  agricultural 
products  was  not  my  first.  Over  the  past  4 
years  I  have  been  throughout  the  world,  rep- 
resenting our  farmers  and  food  mdustry  and 
Government,  promotmg  increased  utiliza- 
tion of  American  food  and  fiber.  Similar 
oversea  efforts  have  been  made  by  other 
representatives  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, of  the  food  industry,  and  of  farm  and 
commodity  organizations. 

These  combmed  efforts  have  had  excellent 
results.  Our  agricultural  exports  m  1964 
climt>ed  to  over  $6  billion — an  all  time  high. 
They  represented  a  fourth  of  the  total  of  all 
U.S.  exports.  And  Kentucky's  share  has  an 
annual  value  in  excess  of  $65  million. 

Our  agricultural  ecdncany,  our  total  econ- 
omy, and  our  balance  of  payments  are  better 
because  the  products  of  American  farms  are 
needed,  and  wanted,  abroad. 

Around  the  world  there  is  obvious  appre- 
ciation for  our  food.  Yet  tn  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  in  Asia  and  in  Africa,  and  in 
the  Soviet  bloc  I  have  found  mterest  in  our 
food  more  than  matched  by  admiration  for 
American  farmers. 


All  over  this  world  the  American  farmer  is 
looked  upon  as  a  maker  of  miracles.  There's 
a  reason  why  people  in  other  lands  picture 
the  American  farmer  weailng  a  crown  in- 
stead of  a  straw  bat. 

This  is  the  reason:  The  era  of  abundance 
the  United  States  knows  is  still  a  goal  for 
most  countries.  In  some  it  has  not  even 
achieved  the  status  of  a  goal — ^It  is  stUI  a 
dream.  So  aU  the  world  wants  to  know  bow 
our  farmers  created  history's  first  era  ot 
abundance,  and  wants  to  know  how  they 
maintain  It.  So  while  the  peoples  of  other 
lands  listen  with  Interest  to  the  American 
food  story  told  by  our  traveling  salesmen, 
they  pUe  question  upon  question  as  they 
seek  more  knowledge  of  the  American  farm 
story. 

Perhaps  there  is  an  even  better  under- 
standmg  abroad  than  here  at  home  of  the 
achievements  of  the  American  system  of 
family  farms,  and  that  system's  great  con- 
tributions to  the  total  welfare  of  otir  people. 

I  know  this  for  sure:  There  is  a  highly 
publicized  misunderstanding  here  at  home 
of  what  our  family  farmers  have  accom- 
plished, how  they  did  It,  how  they  can 
maintain  it.  and  what  the  role  of  govern- 
ment has  been  and  must  be  in  tbe  days 
ahead. 

It  Is  time  to  set  the  record  straight. 

Truth  Is  the  basic  element  In  freedom — 
and  If  the  people  of  this  Nation  and  their 
elected  representatives  are  to  be  free  of  either 
passion  or  prejudice  in  determining  public 
policy  m  a  vital  area  like  food  and  agricul- 
ture, they  must  operate  in  an  atmosphere 
of  truth. 

It  Is  time  to  set  the  record  straight  •  •  • 
time  to  review  and  explain  fundamental 
facts  •  •  •  and  I  am  accepting  yotir  courtesy 
and  hospitsdlty — and  your  poditim — to  do  it 
here  and  now. 

It  is  time  to  quite  caUing  success  by  the 

name  of  failure. 

It  is  time  to  quit  calling  the  most  success- 
ful free  enterprise  productive  system  any  so- 
ciety has  ever  known  a  relief-welfare  State 
program. 

It  Is  time  to  quit  equatmg  a  better  life 
for  one  segment  of  our  rural  society  with 
a  lesser  life  for  another,  becaxise  such  an 
equation  downgrades  our  natlonBl  wnse  of 
Justice  as  weU  as  the  potential  and  the  flex- 
ibUlty  of  our  economy. 

It  is  time  to  quit  putting  the  labels  of 
"pampered"  or  "subsidized"  upon  the  backs 
of  farm  families  who  take  hard  risks,  and 
work  hard,  and  meet  tbe  demands  oi  re- 
sponsible citizenship.  Those  whp  oannot  xm- 
derstand  or  appreciate  their  contributions 
should  at  least  respect  their  dignity. 

It  Is  time  to  set  the  record  straight,  and 
here  are  basic  facts : 

The  family  farms  of  this  Nation  have 
created  an  abundance  unpcu^Ueled  in  world 
Iilstory.  Americans  buy  more  at  a  greater 
variety  of  quality  foods  at  less  cost  in  terms 
of  take-home  pay  than  any  other  food  buy- 
ers anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Since  1950  the  cost  of  medical  care  has 
■jTimped  63  percent.  Our  consumers  are 
paying  62  percent  more  for  professional 
services  than  thfcy  did  in  1960,  and  38  per- 
cent more  for  transpcM-tatlon.  Yet  farm 
prices — the  jwlces  that  farmers  receive  for 
what  they  sell — are  lower  now  than  In  1950. 
WhUe  Americans  are  paymg  63  percent  more 
for  medical  care,  52  percent  more  for  pro- 
fessional services,  and  38  percent  more  for 
transportation,  our  farmers  are  receiving  8 
percent  less  for  their  products  than  they 
did  15  years  ago. 

Wliat  If  the  farmer  were  charging  63,  or 
62,  cff  even  38  percent  more?  We  would  be 
eating  lees,  and  at  tbe  same  time  would  be 
shifting  money  now  being  spent  for  the 
products  of  factories  and  for  services  into 
food. 

Rather  than  the  consumer-taxpayer  sub- 
sidizing the  farmer,  the  contrary  is  true. 
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In  1963.  In  testimony  before  the  House 
CcMxunlttee  on  Agriculture.  I  said  tliat  tX  tta* 
family  farm  1*  permitted  to  die  "let  the 
consumer  beware."  I  rq;>eat  tbe  warning. 
In  aU  sincerity.  In  this  year  of  1965.  It  Is 
the  family  farm  system  that  enables  our 
consumers  to  have  It  so  good. 

And  there's  more  to  this  great  production 
Btoty. 

In  addition  to  providing  all  the  foods  our 
people  want  to  buy,  and  can  buy,  our  farms 
produce  enough  more  to  provide  healthfiil 
diets  for  those  who  cannot  pay  at  all  or  can 
pay  only  part  of  the  cost.  These  consumers, 
through  the  school  liinch  and  school  milk 
and  food  stamp  and  direct  distribution  pro- 
grams, receive  $750  million  worth  of  food 
each  year. 

The  State  of  Kentucky  Is  a  pioneer  in  one 
of  tbe  meet  dynamic,  and  effective,  of  these 
efforts  to  VTlpe  out  diet  deficiencies  through- 
out our  Nation — the  food  stamp  program. 
Under  this  program  low-income  families 
have  the  oppiortunity  to  invest  limited  re- 
sources in  better  diets.  Floyd  County  was 
one  of  the  first  eight  counties  In  the  coun- 
try to  try  out  the  new  food  stamp  approach, 
back  in  1961.  It  was  Joined  by  Knott  and 
Perry  Counties  in  1963.  Since  the  summer 
of  1961,  the  food  stamp  program  has  been 
re6p>onslbIe  for  $4-4  mlUloa  of  new  purchas- 
ing power  in  the  thre«  counties.    Not  only 

low-income  faznlllea.  but  tne  entire  econ- 
omy of  the  ares  has  benefited  from  this  dig- 
nified, businesslike  approach  to  utilization 
of  oxir  food  abundance. 

Just  this  week  four  additional  counties — 
Breathitt,   Johnson,   Martin,   and    Owsley — ' 
adopted    the    food    stamp    program.      Along 

With  Tennessee,  Kentuc^  Is  first  In  benefit- 
ing from  the  expansion  of  this  effort  au- 
thorized by  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

Kentucky's  utilization  of  the  food  stamp 
program  Is  a  tribute  to  the  vision  and  con- 
cern of  Governor  Breathitt.  Economic  Se- 
curity Commissioner  Powell  and  his  staff, 
and  your  business  and  banking  people  who 
cooperate  so  well  with  the  State  admlnistras 
tlon  and  the  UJ3.  Etepartment  of  Agriculture. 

Yet,  we  could  not  have  moved  nationally, 
or  locally,  into  the  food  stamp  program  unless 
there  had  been  an  abundance  of  food.  The 
foundations  of  this  program  are  found  on 
family  farms. 

In  addition  to  enough  food  for  those  who 
can  pay.  and  for  those  who  can  pay  none  or 
part  of  the  coet.  our  farmers  have  been  pro- 
ducing enough  more  to  permit  hard  sales 
abrocui  at  the  rate  of  $4.5  billion  a  year,  plus 
$1.76  billion  worth  a  year  to  use  as  an  in- 
strviment  of  UJS.  foreign  policy  through  our 
food-for-peace  program. 

Life  Is  richer,  ftiller.  and  more  promising 
for  all  Americans  becavise  of  this  tremendous 
production  achievement.  If  you  classify  as 
a  miracle  something  that  had  never  been 
made  to  happen  before  in  all  the  long  history 
of  men  and  farms,  we  have  a  miracle  on  oiir 
hands. 

Anyone  who  can  find  error  and  wrongdoing 
in  that  achievement  can.  believe  me,  criticize 
motherhood,  turn  his  back  on  the  flag,  kick 
a  friendly  dog.  and  slap  a  baby  all  at  tbe 
same  time. 

But  food  supply  Is  only  part  of  the  family 
farm  story. 

Our  family  farms  are  prime  consumers. 

They  spend  more  than  $29  billion  a  year  on 
the  goods  and  services  related  to  agrlcultxu-al 
production.  "Iliey  use  more  petroleum  than 
any  other  Industry.  They  take  6  percent  of 
all  the  rubber  consumed  in  the  United  States 
each  year.  They  use  5  mlUlon  tons  of  steel 
a  year — a  third  as  much  as  the  automotive 
industry.  They  consiune  about  4  percent  of 
the  Nation's  electric  poww. 

Farmers  spend  anotho-  $12  billion  a  year 
on  family  Uvlng— for  food,  clothes,  cars, 
furniture,  medicine,  and  other  products  and 
services  from  town  and  city  sources. 


Farming  employs  6.1  mllliDn  workers,  and 
3  out  of  every  10  Jobs  la  other  employ- 
ment are  related  to  agriculture.  Approxi- 
mately 10  million  Amerloans  have  Jobs 
storing,  transporting.  i»oce«sing,  and  mer- 
chandising the  products  of  agriculture. 
Manufacturers  of  food  and  related  products 
alone  employ  nearly  2  million  workers  and 
have  an  annual  payrcdl  of  around  $9  million. 

All  Americans  depend  on  the  i>eople  of 
family  farms  as  pwoducers.  A  high  propor- 
tion of  American  workers  depend  on  them 
as  consumers. 

We  should  not — we  cannot> — underestimate 
the  stake  the  Nation  has  In  not  only  the 
continuation,  but  the  strengthening,  of  this 
productive  system. 

We  have  been  maintaining  this  free  en- 
terprise productive  system  tlirough  fanner- 
government  cooperation  in  commodity  jwo- 
grams — programs  designed  to  adjust  produc- 
tion to  needs  without  waste  of  human  or 
natural  resources  •  •  •  programs  designed 
to  support  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
many  of  the  commodities  t^ey  sell. 

We  couldn't  have  achieved  the  results  we 
know  without  them.  These  programs  will 
determine  the  future  of  efficient,  commercial 
family  farms  and  consequently  are  of  critical 
importance  to  all  Americans  who  benefit  so 
much,  tn  so  many  ways,  from  those  farms. 

It  Is  these  programs  that  are  now  under 

attack. 

It  is  charged  they  are  no  longer  necessary, 
or  are  too  expensive,  or  are  helping  the 
wrong  farmers,  or  ar  relief  efforts  no  longer 
needed  in  an  affluent  society,  or  are  a  combi- 
nation of  all  these. 

Now,  I  am  not  a  defender  of  the  status  quo 

in  commodity  programs.  The  mechanical 
methods  of  supply  management  and  price 
support  must  be  constantly  adjusted.  Those 
that  are  good  can  always  be  made  better, 
those  that  are  not  responsive  to  changing 
needs  and  conditions  must  be  updated. 
And  we  must  be  acutely  conscious  of  cost. 

But  I  do  defend,  and  advance,  the  prin- 
ciple and  purpose,  and  declare  the  success  of 
these  programs. 

I  want  to  make  this  clear: 

1.  These  programs  are  essential  to  all 
Americans — to  every  area  of  the  society — 
because  all  Americans  reap  substantial  bene- 
fits from  efficient  commercial  family  fairms. 

2.  If  we  abandon  the  principles  of  supply 
management  and  price  support  now,  we  shall 
sound  the  death  knell  of  tbe  family  farm 
and  bring  an  end  to  the  em  of  abundance 
as  we  now  know  it. 

3.  While  the  goal  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
commodity  programs  is  a  sound  objective,  one 
that  can  and  must  be  achieved,  we  must 
constantly  measure  gains  In  government 
savings  against  possible  economic  and  social 
losses  to  the  whole  of  society.  Efforts  to  cut 
costs  must  not  be  at  the  expense  of  parity  of 
Income  for  many  thousands  of  farm  families. 

4.  Commodity  programs  are  not  now,  nor 
have  they  been  under  this  administration, 
welfare  programs.  Commodity  program  ex- 
penditures are  not  a  dole,  they  are  an  in- 
vestment in  good  management  of  national 
resotu-ces. 

5.  Only  a  small  nimiber  of  farmers — about 
5  percent  of  the  total — are  now  earning  in- 
comes ocxnparable  to  earnings  tn  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  where  Investments  are 
similar.  But  even  these  farmers,  independ- 
ent nongovernment  studies  reveal,  would  ex- 
perience a  quick  Income  loss  of  as  much  as 
50  percent  without  the  commodity  programs. 
Actually,  the  larger  family  farms— those 
grossing  $10,000  a  year  or  more — would  suffer 
most.  Such  a  knockout  blow  for  efficient 
farmers  would  be  hard  enough  to  shake  the 
entire  economy. 

6.  Creating  new  hazards  for  the  efficient 
family  farm  will  not  ease  the  very  real  eco- 
nomic and  social  pain  afflicting  the  fan^illtes 
on  small  farms  with  Inadequate  productive 


resources.  To  do  that  would  be  applying 
the  wrong  remedies  to  the  wrong  ailmenis 
in  double  dosage. 

President  Johnson  put  the  current  agriciil- 
tiiral  picture  in  proper  perspective  in  his  re- 
cent economic  message  to  the  Congress. 

"Americans  owe  much  to  the  efficiency  of 
our  farmers,"  the  President  said.  "Their  in- 
dependent spirit  and  productive  genius  are 
the  envy  of  the  world.  We  must  continue 
to  assure  them  the  opportvmlty  to  earn  a 
fair  reward  for  their  efforts.  I  will  transmit 
to  the  Congress  reconunendations  for  im- 
proving the  effectiveness  of  owe  expenditures 
on  price  and  Income  supports." 

Then  the  President  went  on  to  say: 

"Many  small  farmers  cannot  expect  to 
earn  good  Incomes  from  farming.  But 
they — along  with  other  rural  American.'? — 
win  have  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
fruits  of  our  society  through  faster  economic 
growth,  better  education  and  training  oppor- 
tunities, and  Improved  health  and  comm\;- 
nlty  facilities.  We  must  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  American  prosperity  to  all  our  people, 
Including  those  in  rural  America." 

The  President's  conmaents  show  recogni- 
tion of  two  distinct,  yet  related,  areas  lor 
rural  opportunity  development — one  in  full- 
time  farming  based  on  adequate  productive 
resources,  the  other  in  utilization  of  com- 
bined farm  and  nonfarm  earning  opportu- 

ratles.     The  second  calls  for  the  creation  of 

new  Job  opportunities  in  the  rural  commu- 
nities for  those  who  wish  to  do  something 
other  than  farm,  or  need  Jobs  that  will  aug- 
ment returns  from  farms  which  in  them- 
selves cannot  become  adequate  income 
sources. 

Efforts  to  make  the  two  areas  of  opportu- 
nity development  cc»npetltive  for  attention 
and  resources  will   benefit  neither.    These 

efforts    must    complement    one    another 

progress  in  one  will  enrich  the  other. 

Conunodity  programs  may  mean  10  to  20 
percent  of  net  income  to  a  small  farmer,  and 
are  often  indirectly  helpful  in  other  wavs. 
But  commodity  programs  alone  will  not  meet 
their  needs.  They  are,  however,  economic 
instruments  vital  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  commercial  family  farm.  As  such  tl.cy 
merit  the  continuing  interest  and  support 
of  city  and  countryside  alike. 

Governor  Breathitt's  commission  on  agri- 
culture, and  yom-  Kentucky  leadership  as.-a- 
ciated  with  the  conamisslon  in  this  confer- 
ence, have  sights  set  on  a  billion-dollar  an- 
nual agricultural  income  for  Kentucky,  "niat 
would  be  an  increase  of  between  $300  and 
$400  million  from  the  current  annual  level 
of  gross  returns  from  famaing.  ITbat  i.s  a 
big  Jump,  but  you  have  launched  yotir  drive 
from  a  running  start.  Kentucky's  farm  in- 
come has  been  on  the  rise  over  the  last  4 
years,  and  preliminary  figures  show  it  was 
better  in  1964  than  in  1963.  And  the  com- 
modity programs  I  have  been  discussing  to- 
night have. had  a  role  in  your  fine  progress. 

I  am  confident  that  you  can  reach,  .'ind 
even  exceed,  the  billion-dollar  goal  you  li.ive 
set  for  yourself  If — as  a  nation — we  can 
reach  our  goal  of  parity  of  income  for  tlie 
efficient  family  farm. 

I  want  to  commend  your  outstanding  G'  r- 
ernor,  and  all  of  you,  for  not  limiting  your 
interest  to  commercial  agriculture  as  you 
drive  to  reach  txie  billion-dollar  farm  income 
goal.  It  is  important  and  appropriate  tliat 
new  avenues  of  earning  opportunity  for  tliose 
with  limited  farm  resources  and  for  nonfirm 
rural  families  should  also  get  yoiu-  attention. 

I  pledge  you  tonight  the  wholehearted  co- 
operation of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Asri- 
culture  on  both  fronts. 

I  have  tried,  at  some  risk  or  misuncior- 
standing,  to  make  myself  crystal  clear  on 
two  distinct  aspects  of  our  farm  and  rural 
development  programs.  On  some  occasions, 
when  I  have  demonstrated  my  enthusK.sm 
for  the  nonfarm  and  related  aspects  of  rural 
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areas  development,  I've  been  accused  of 
abandoning  the  farmer.  By  the  same  token, 
my  emphasis  here  on  commodity  progradis 
in  no  way  lessens  my  dedication  to  other 
opportunity-building  efforts  In  rural 
America. 

There  is  a  place,  a  real  need,  for  all  of 
them. 

But  tonight  I  primarily  want  to  be  on  rec- 
ord emphasizing  how  serious — even  disas- 
irous — It  would  be  to  turn  backward  from 
the  commodity  programs. 

These  programs  were  designed  to  improve 
earning  opportunities  for  family  farmers,  and 
they're  doing  it,  at  the  rate  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  more  in  net  income  than  was 
earned  in  1960. 

These  commodity  programs  were  designed 
to  bring  supplies  into  better  balance  with 
demand  and  to  move  s\upluses  Into  consump- 
tion and  in  most  areas — jxirtlcularly  feed 
^alns  and  wheat — they're  doing  it. 

The  commodity  programs  were  designed  to 
provide  oonsimiers  with  an  abundance  of 
food  at  fair  prices,  and  they're  doing  it. 

And — ^moet  of  all — they  were  designed  to 
perpetuate  the  family  farm  system  of  agrl- 
cultiu^  and  avoid  the  econotnic  and  social 
hazards  attached  to  large  corporate  farming, 

and  they're  doing  It. 

The  family  farm,  measured  in  terms  of  to- 
day's Investment  and  production  standards. 
Is  a  growing  rather  than  diminishing  in- 
stitution. Let  us  resolve  to  maintain  appro- 
priate incentives,  so  that  American  family 
farm  free  enterprise  agriculture  will  continue 
to  perform  miracles  for  all  the  American 
people. 


Views  of  Halibnt  Fishermen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8. 1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently received  a  communication  from 
the  Deep  Sea  Fishermen's  Union  of  the 
Pacific  expressing  the  views  of  its  mem- 
bership in  regard  to  halibut  fishing  in  the 
north  Pacific  Ocean. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has 
been  a  very  controversial  subject  and  for 
tlie  enlightenment  of  my  colleagues  I 
would  like  at  this  point  to  include  in  the 
Record  excerpts  from  a  letter  I  received 
from  this  distinguished  group : 

Dear  Congressman  Pelly:  On  behalf  of 
tie  members  of  the  Deep  Sea  Fishermen's 
Union  of  the  Pacific,  I  would  like  to  give  our 
views  on  what  we  think  should  be  the  U.S. 
position  on  halibut  fisheries  In  the  North 
Pacific  and  we  believe  could  be  the  TJS. 
position  for  all  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  position  on  fishing  limits  should 
be  U.S.  Jurisdiction  of  natural  fishery  re- 
s iurces,  in,  on  and  over  its  Continental 
Shelf.  The  Continental  Shelf  to  mean  as 
far  off-shore  as  the  depth  of  the  overlying 
waters  permits  the  exploitation  of  the 
n.tural  fishery  resources  of  the  areas. 

We  recommend  that  the  halibut  popula- 
tion on  the  Pacific  North  American  Conti- 
i.ental  Shelf  be  reserved  for  \ise  of  American 
and  Canadian  long-line  fishing  fleets.  Vice 
versa,  that  the  halibut  population  on  the 
Pacific  Asian  continental  shelf  be  reserved 
ioT  use  of  Japanese,  Russian,  and  other  Asian 
nations.     In  both  areas  we  recommend  re- 


tention of  strict  quota  and  conservation 
measures  to  conserve  the  halibut  resource  on 
a  maximum  sustained  yield  basis.  Where 
necessary  certain  areas  should  be  set  aside  as 
sanctuary  for  inomature  halibut.  We  recom- 
mend a  total  prohibition  on  the  taking  of 
halibut  by  trawls,  or  nets,  or  any  gear  other 
than  hook  and  line : 

(a)  A  treaty  should  be  entered  into  with 
Canada  so  that  they  could  fish  halibut  on 
the  U.S.  Continental  Shelf,  up  to  a  3-  or  12- 
mile  limit.  Also,  that  the  halibut  quotas  be 
divided  on  a  50-50  basis  between  United 
States  and  Canada. 

(b)  Why  propose  a  50-50  division  of  hali- 
but quotas?  At  the  present  time  the  Cana- 
dians have  an  unfair  advantage  in  that  they 
are  able  to  economically  build  new  and  larg- 
er vessels  becaues  they  are  able  to  utilize 
them  for  year  around  operation.  I.e.,  in  hali- 
but, salmon,  herring,  and  dragging  for  bot- 
tom fish.  Even  with  our  new  construction 
subsidy  law,  we  know  of  only  one  proposed 
vessel  to  be  built  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

(c)  The  increase  in  the  availability  of 
halibut,  brought  about  under  the  Interna- 
tional Pacific  Halibut  Commission's  conser- 
vation program  the  past  40  years  has  not 
gone  to  the  U.S.  halibut  fleet.    This  increase 

In   avaUabUlty   of   halibut   has   gone    to   the 

Canadian  and  now  also  to  the  Japanese  and 

possibly  the   Rtussian   fleets.      The  following 

is  the  percentage  of  the  halibut  quota  caught 
by  the  United  States  and  Canadian  fleets  in 
various  years. 

|In  percent] 


A  Very  Personal  Stake 


Vear 

U.S.  Fleet 

Canadian 
Fleet 

1964  . 

44 

.^3 
62 
67 
T2 
76 
78 

56 

1960. 

1956 

47 

1950. 

1945. 

33 

28 

1940 

24 

1935.... 

Z2 

Source:  Market  News  Service,  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries,  Seattle.  Some  other  facts:  International 
I'aciflc  Halibut  Commission. 

Year  1954:  Seattle  halibut  fleet,  186  boats; 
1.089  men. 

Year  1964:  Seattle  halibut  fleet.  87  boats; 
518  men. 

We  recommend  that  a  conservation  pro- 
gram be  established  for  all  species  of  bottom 
fish  on  a  maximum  sustained  yield  basis. 
This  program  to  apply  to  United  States  and 
Canadian  drag  fleets  as  well  as  to  foreign 
fleets  operating  on  the  UJS.  Continental 
Shelf.  If  the  United  States  Is  not  at  present 
exploiting  some  species  of  bottom  fish  on 
Ite  Contmental  Shelf,  other  countries  could 
be  licensed  to  fl^h  for  these  species  under 
our  sustamed  yield  conservation  program. 
Some  day  we  may  want  to  exploit  these  other 
species  of  bottom  fish  and  we  should  make 
siu-e  now  that  there  will  be  fish  in  the  futtire. 

We  believe  all  countries  should  have  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  over  their  Continental 
Shelf  fishery  resoiu-ces.  It  Is  possible  that 
the  United  States  could  enter  Into  treaties 
with  other  countries  for  U.S.  fishermen  to 
fish  on  their  Continental  Shelfs.  The  United 
States  should,  however,  develop  and  utilize 
Its  own  Continental  Shelf  fishery  resources. 

On  the  makeup  and  method  of  choosing 
commissioners  and  advisory  board  members 
of  various  fishery  commissions.  •  •  •  The 
people  In  the  various  fishing  Industries  would 
have  more  confidence  In  these  advisory  boards 
and  commissioners  if  they  had  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  representatives  or  at  least 
have  a  voice  In  their  selection. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Clasbnci  R.  Nobsahl, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

of  ikdiaka 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
thfe  Record,  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cle: 

[Prom   the  ShelbyviUe  News,  Feb.  3,    19651 
A   Vert   Pebsonai.   Stake 

We've  been  bombarded  so  heavily  and  iar 
so  long  with  facts  and  figfures  concerning 
Federal  Government  spending  and  tbe  Fed- 
eral budget,  that  it's  safe  to  say  that  most 
of  us  have  come  to  regard  it  all  as  pretty  im- 
personal. But  the  stake  that  each  of  us  has 
In  all  this  Is  really  a  very  personal  one. 

To  begin  with.  Just  as  a  matter  of  keeping 
the  record  straight.  President  Johnson's  re- 
cently announced  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 

starting  July  1  hardly  begins  to  teU  the  whole 

Story  of  Federal  spending.  "nilB  administra- 
tive budget  which  Mr.  Johnson  pegs  at  Just 
under  $100  billion — f99.7  biUlon  to  be  exact — 
is  only  a  part  of  the  tax  money  handled  by 

C3overnment.  When  all  of  the  trust  funds 
for  pensions,  highways,  unemployment,  eto.. 
eto.,  are  added,  the  total  comes  to  around 
$126  billion.     And  thus  the  amount  you  pay 

out  in  taxes  comes  to  many  more  billion  than 
the  total  shown  in  the  regular  budget. 

Social  security  taxes,  earmarked  for  roads, 
taxes  going  for  unemployment  compensation 
and  other  levies  boost  the  bUl  many  biUlon 
above  the  figure  publicized  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  Federal  budget  alone— Just  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  of  about  $100  billion — 
Is  some  $20  billion  higher  than  it  was  only 
6  years  ago.  Have  any  idea  of  how  much 
you  pay  In  Federal  taxes  for  the  various 
spending  categories? 

Well,  as  an  example,  let's  take  a  married 
man  with  $5,000  of  taxable  Income — after 
allowing  for  all  deductions  and  exemptions. 
His  Income  tax  for  1965,  due  next  year,  will 
be  about  $1,000.  He'll  also  have  to  pay  many 
other  taxes,  but  consider  for  now  only  the 
principal  parts  of  his  Federal  inocone  tax. 

Most  of  his  tax  dollars,  a  lltttle  less  than 
$500  or  48  percent  of  the  total,  will  go  for 
defense.  In  addition  to  this,  he'll  spend 
about  $11  for  military  aid  al»-oad  and 
another  $25  fOT  further  development  of  the 
atom,  which  is  primarily  for  war  purposes. 

In  addition,  past  wars  wlU  be  costly  to 
him.  For  instance,  about  $46  wlU  go  for 
veterans  and  about  $116  for  Interest  on  that 
fantastic  national  debt  (something  like  pay- 
ing the  interest  on  the  home  mortgage) . 
Still,  the  total  for  this  Is  down  a  little  bit. 
Defense  and  past  wars  now  take  about  66 
percent  of  taxes  paid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment compared  with  80  percent  5  years  ago. 

Money  for  space  exploration,  as  some  of  us 
have  noted,  is  going  up  very  fast  and  will 
take  something  over  $50  this  time  from  our 
$5,000  man.  This  is  seven  times  more  than 
5  years  ago — and  the  race  to  the  moon  and 
to  other  planets  wll  become  even  more  costly 
in  coming  years. 

Around  11  percent  of  his  tax — about  $110 — 
will  go  for  social  programs,  a  package  of 
items  covering  health,  antlpoverty,  man- 
power training,  and  education  (which  has 
quadrupled  in  the  past  5  years). 

Assistance  to  foreigners  will  cost  him  about 
•23,  or  2  percent  of  his  total.  This  is  mostly 
for  economic  aid. 
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And  our  $5,000  man  will  cough  up  6  per- 
cent aC  bis  total  or  about  (56,  for  help  to 
fanners.  Meet  of  this  money  will  be  used 
to  8uppc3rt  farm  prices  In  one  way  or 
another,  and  the  remainder  wlU  be  used  to 
subsidize  the  export  of  surplus  cc»nmodltles 
and  for  other  programs. 

You  may  fit  Into  the  tax  niche  occupied  by 
this  one  taxpayer.  But  whether  you  do  or 
not.  the  example  should  provide  a  basis  for 
figrirlng  where  most  of  your  Federal  income 
tax  money  goes.  It's  a  pretty  personal  thing, 
Isnt  It? 


The  Forest  Service  Looks  Forward 
to  1975 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLOamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  21, 1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South- 
em  Pulpwood  Conservation  Association, 
a  group  whose  interests  and  activities  are 
of  paramount  economic  importance  to 
the  South  and  to  the  Nation,  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  last  week. 
One  of  the  featured  speakers  for  this 
meeting  was  the  Honorable  Edward  P. 
Cliff,  Chief,  Forest  Service,  UJS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  outstanding 
departmental  executive  delivered  such  a 
fine  speech  that  I  feel  it  should  be  re- 
printed In  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  am  very  glad  to  ask  that  this  be  done. 

The  Forest  Service  Looks  Forward  to  1975 
(By  Edward  P.  Cliff,  Chief,  Forest  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  the 
Southern  Pulpwood  Conservation  Associa- 
tion annual  meeting.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Febru- 
ary 3,  1965) 

The  subject  of  your  annual  meeting  this 
year — "What  To  Expect  From  1965  to  1975" — 
Is  an  Interesting  and  timely  choice.  I  am 
delighted  to  be  here  to  learn  of  your  expec- 
tations and  to  outline  for  you  some  of  the 
tbings  that  we  in  the  forest  service  see  as  we 
look  ahead  at  these  next  10  years. 

With  a  solid  25  years  of  achievement  and 
growth  under  your  belts,  it  is  fitting  that 
you,  the  Southern  Pulpwood  Conservation 
Association,  should  examine  expectations  for 
the  future  and  make  your  plans  accordingly. 
Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  from  where  I 
stand,  your  prospects  were  never  brighter 
than  they  are  In  this  year  of  1965.  Certainly 
the  likelihood  that  U.S.  pulpwood  consump- 
tion may  triple  by  the  year  2000  presents  a 
great  opportunity  here  In  the  South.  There 
is  cause  for  real  optimism  based  on  what 
may  logically  be  expected  from  this  forth- 
coming decade. 

The  general  shape  of  what  you  should  ex- 
pect from  the  Forest  Service  between  now 
and  1975  can  be  revealed  by  a  quick  look  at 
the  past  decade  and  at  our  current  plans  and 
programs.  I  foresee  no  sharp  alterations  In 
our  course  here  In  the  South.  It  has  always 
been  a  stimulating  experience  for  me  to  see 
and  hear,  firsthand.  acco\uits  of  the  progress 
in  forestry  that  is  being  made  In  this  re- 
gion— through  both  private  and  public  ef- 
forts.   I  know  that  this  will  continue. 

Tet  no  administrator,  no  conservationist, 
no  forester,  can  ever  be  completely  satisfied 
with  the  pace  of  events  toward  the  gCAls  he 
has  set  beltxe  him — even  here  in  the  South 
where  such  progress  may  be  more  evident 
and  more  satisfying  than  In  some  other  re- 
gions. We  would  like  to  see  the  coiirse  of 
Forest  Service  programs  changed — especially 
the  ones  which  coincide  with  your  objective; 


not  to  the  right,  not  to  the  left,  but  upward. 
You  can  expect  each  of  us  in  the  Forest 
Service  to  push  our  programs  upward — and 
to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you  In 
piishing  yo\ir  programs  along  toward  our 
common  objectives. 

We  have  much  to  build  on.  For  ixample, 
as  pulpwood  production  In  the  South 
doubled  since  1950,  our  research  follts  worked 
hard  with  you  in  providing  detailed  and  re- 
liable surveys  and  statistics  on  tuese 
trends— State  by  State  and  even  by  counties. 
I  think  they  have  led  the  Nation  in  furnish- 
ing this  kind  of  information  to  your  In- 
dustry. 

The  technical  breakthrough  in  direct  seed- 
ing of  the  southern  pines  has  resulted  in  a 
sharp  upward  trend  in  regeneration  by  this 
method,  with  resultant  savings  of  both  pub- 
lic and  private 'reforestation  dollars.  Hard- 
wood pulping  research  and  development  are 
reflected  in  a  rising  volume  of  hardwood 
pulpwood  consvuned.  New  techniques  of  pro- 
ducing and  handling  chips  have  been  signifi- 
cant advances.  Cooperative  forest  protection 
programs,  expanded  national  forest  timber 
sales,  record  cooperative  reforestation  accom- 
plishments, and  conctirrent  efforts  by  pri- 
vate and  public  foresters  to  improve  man- 
agement practices  on  all  forest  land,  are  a 
few  more  examples  of  the  kind  of  progress 
that  results  from  our  Joint  efforts.  This 
progress  can  be  expected  to  continue  and, 
we  hope,  accelerate. 

Tou  can  expect  from  the  Forest  Service 
continued  appreciation,  support,  and  en- 
couragement of  your  forestry  efforts.  I  have 
said  repeatedly  that  we  welcome  and  \irge 
the  forest  industries  to  take  up  Just  as  large 
a  share  of  the  total  forestry  effort  as  they 
possibly  can.  Our  primary  concern  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  that  the  total  Job  gets 
accomplished — and  not  who  does  what.  Here 
in  Atlanta  at  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters  meeting  In  1962,  when  I  spoke  of 
Forest  Service  plans  vv-lth  regard  to  small 
private  woodlands.  I  said,  "Our  goal  in  de- 
veloping any  program  Is  to  propose  measures 
tailored  specifically  to  accomplish  what  is 
needed  but  Is  not  likely  to  be  accomplished 
otherwise.'  A  few  months  ago,  many  of  you 
heard  Assistant  Secretary  John  A.  Baker  at 
the  American  Forest  Product*  Industries  an- 
nual meeting  say  with  respect  to  the  Job  of 
rehabilitating  seriously  depleted  forest  lands 
in  Appalachia,  "If  the  forest  Industries  you 
represent  take  on  that  Job,  we  will  support 
you  to  the  best  of  oiu*  ability.'*  These  poli- 
cies will  continue. 

The  new  timber  trends  report,  which 
we  hope  will  be  off  the  press  later  this  month, 
makes  the  forestry  sucecss  story  here  in  the 
South  abundantly  clear.  In  the  years  since 
Its  predecessor,  the  timber  trend  report, 
much  has  changed  for  the  better  In  this 
region.  Forest  Indvistrles  have  demon- 
strated the  Importance  of  iotensive  timber 
management  as  an  economio  factor  in  suc- 
cessful private  forest  enterprises  here  In  the 
South.  Some  of  the  pulp  aad  paper  Indus- 
tries you  represent  have  developed  \in- 
paralled  forest  management  systems,  based 
on  the  most  modern  and  enlightened  policies 
and  techniques.  Your  efforts  to  promote 
sound  forest  management  practices  on 
private  lands  seem  to  be  Increasingly  ef- 
fective. Yovir  prompt  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  principle  of  multiple  use 
management  of  forest  lands — both  public 
and  private — has  been  a  strong,  positive  fac- 
tor In  the  past  that  augurs  well  for  the 
futxu-e.  All  of  this  is  especially  important  be- 
cause this  region  accounts  for  about  half  of 
the  Nation's  timber-growing  capacity. 

I  could  go  on  at  length  in  a  similar 
vein  with  regard  to  the  progress  your  indus- 
try has  made,  and  stimulated,  in  the  fields 
of  fire  control,  research,  economic  develop- 
ment of  rural  areas,  provision  of  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  available  to  the 
general  public,  and  all  the  rest.  My  point 
Is  that  much  of  the  credit  for  the  Improved 


forestry  situation  developing  here  In  v.\e 
South  rests  with  the  forest  industries,  and 
especially  the  pulp  and  paper  Industry.  We 
in  the  Forest  Service  recognize  this,  we  wo;. 
come  it,  and  we  congratulate  you. 

Now,  to  be  a  bit  more  specific. 

A  great  deal  of  what  you  may  expect  fr;  m 
the  Forest  Service  has  already  been  de- 
scribed in  some  detail.  The  10-year  cie- 
velopfnent  program  for  the  national  forests, 
endorsed  and  sent  to  the  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Kenedy  in  1961,  is  a  blueprint  thai  is 
guiding  many  of  our  current  activities  .n 
the  national  forests.  Unfortunately,  the  ;e- 
velopment  schedule  recommended  in  that 
program  has  not  been  fxilly  realized.  Fro::,  a 
budget  standpoint  we  are  more  than  a  yp.\r 
behind  schedule  already.  Also,  It  is  ..;)- 
parent  that  some  development  needs  were 
not  adequately  foreseen  in  preparing  that 
10-year  program.  The  Impact  of  recreational 
use  at  new  water  impoundment  areas  is  a 
case  in  point. 

Less  than  a  year  ago.  Secretary  Preem  .a 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive  r.a- 
tlonal  forestry  research  program.  This,  t  .^o, 
is  a  10-year  outline  of  what  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice— working  with  industry,  universities,  ..:.d 
others — hopes  to  accomplish. 

I  think  that  most  of  you  have  seen  the 
two  booklets  describing  these  programs.  In- 
stead of  reviewing  their  highlights  for  yrm 
here  today,  perhaps  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
you  can  expect  the  Forest  Service  to  push 
hard  to  Implement  these  programs  fully. 
We  may  add  to  them  or  modify  them  son:e- 
what,  but  I  am  sure  that  our  overall  policy 
in  this  next  decade  must  be  to  Intensify 
development  and  management  of  nationrtl 
forest  resources  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Similarly,  we  plan  to  move  ahead  our  re- 
search program  on  as  wide  a  front  as  we  po-.- 
sibly  can. 

We  do  not  yet  have  a  comparable  10-yt  ir 
program  to  guide  our  activities  In  the  st,  to 
and  private  forestry  field,  although  we  hope 
to  have  one  approved  this  year.  I  know  that 
you  are  especially  Interested  in  what  to  <?\- 
pect  from  the  Forest  Service  In  this  area 
However,  I  cannot  be  specific  in  this  regard 
luitil  Secretary  Freeman  and  our  sister  agen- 
cies in  the  department  have  agreed  with 
and  endorsed  the  essential  features  of  su'  h 
a  program.  Nonetheless,  it  seems  appropri- 
ate that  I  should  outline  the  general  shape 
of  our  current  thinking  on  this  subject. 

Most  of  you  know  that  we  have  been  wait- 
ing for  completion  of  the  timber  trena.- 
analysis  to  provide  an  up-to-date  perspective 
on  timber  program  needs.  That  reptri 
clearly  precludes  any  "crash"  program  rec- 
ommendations directed  specifically  at  small 
private  holdings.  But  It  does  spell  out  son.e 
very  real  needs  and  problems  that  must  be 
recognized  in  reviewing  the  ciu-rent  timber 
situation — and  what  Is  In  prospect  30  or  40 
years  from  now.  Program  emphasis,  we 
think,  should  be  centered  around  protecting 
the  resources,  improving  the  quality  of  tn- 
ture  crops — especially  hardwoods — strength- 
ening marketing  efforts  and  utilization 
technology,  contributing  toward  needed  land 
use  adjustments,  and  achieving  technicnl'.y 
sound  multiple  use  management  of  resourc  s 
on  the  bulk  of  the  Nation's  forest  land. 

The  long-range  outlook  few  softwood  sup- 
plies here  in  tho  South  must  toe  of  prime 
interest  to  you  folks.  As  I  read  it,  the 
"trends"  study  indicates  increasing  rellaiice 
upon  the  South  for  softwood  timber  supphos 
in  futiure  decades.  We  project  an  upw  .rd 
trend  in  the  harvest  of  southern  pine  saw- 
timber  that  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
decline  in  cut  experienced  In  the  past  dec- 
ade or  so.  With  a  substantial  surplus  oi 
growth  over  cut  now  evident  In  the  South,  '.ve 
have  concluded  that  timber  supplies  will  be 
adequate  to  support  a  sizable  expansion  >>f 
the  forest  Industries.  Assuming  only  pres- 
ent levels  of  management,  however,  we  ah-^o 
foresee  that  In  25  years  or  so,  softwood 
growth  and  inventories  will  not  be  strfflcient 
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to  mpport  rising  national  demands  for  tim- 
ber. Part  of  this  outlook  stems  frcxn  the 
continuing  decrease  in  the  net  acreage  of 
softwood  types  in  this  region. 

I  am  interested  In  your  opinions  with 
reg.ird  to  the  need  for  additional  efforts  dur- 
ing the  next  decade  to  accelerate  artificial 
regeneration  and  management  of  the  south- 
ern pines — 6i>eciflcally  on  private  lands  few 
timber  production  piuposes. 

"Sou  can  expect  that  in  om-  forthcoming 
St.ie  and  private  forest  program,  the  Forest 
Service  will  recommend  only  those  Increased 
efT-Tts  that  we  think  are  Justified.  They  will 
be  built  on  the  solid  base  dHexlsting  cooper- 
ative forestry  programs.  They  will  be 
shaped  in  full  recognition  of  past,  current, 
.ind  prospective  private  efforts — such  as  those 
so  well  established  here  in  the  South.  They 
wh;  constitute  our  considered  Judgment  de- 
veloped after  careful  appraisal  of  the  avail- 
able facts  and  Information.  I  think  that 
you  will  find  them  to  be  rational  and  appro- 
priate. 

A  growing  ntunber  of  Forest  Service  ac- 
tivities are  not  neatly  sparuied  by  our  na- 
x'lonal  forest,  research,  and  State  and  pri- 
vate forestry  programs.  In  looking  ahead 
we  must  expect  that  this  will  continue.  In 
preparing  our  10-year  programs,  we  did  not 
anticipate  the  Impacts  that  the  accelerated 
public  works  program,  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund,  the  antipoverty  program, 
the  Appalachia  program,  and  other  conser- 
vation-related legislation  would  have  on  the 
Forest  Service.  Even  at  this  date,  I  can  only 
otfer  conjectures  about  what  we  may  expect 
in  this  regard. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  land  and  water 
CO  tservation  fund  will  expand  our  land  ac- 
quisition program  here  in  the  South  during 
th.s  next  10  years.  I  know  that  forest  In- 
dii  try  people  have  serious  reservations  on 
this  score.  For  that  reason,  let  me  tell  you 
aa  clearly  as  I  can  what  to  expect.  For  one 
th.ng,  the  lands  we  hope  to  acquire  under 
th.3  new  law  are  not  highly  productive  pine- 
lands.  Tracts  with  primary  value  for  pub- 
lic recreation  are  more  typically  found  In 
ntiiintainous  hardwood  country.  Tracts  ac- 
qa  red  In  the  flatwoods  would  have  to  be 
.i.>sociated  with  reservoir  development, 
stream  or  river  frontage,  or  some  other  recre- 
RT»rinal  feature  or  value.  Our  tentative  plans 
for  fiscal  year  1966  Indicate  that  only  18  per- 
ceiit  of  the  area  to  be  acquired  is  in  the 
so.thern  region.  And  88  percent  of  that 
area — some  25,000  acres — is  in  the  hill  coun- 
try of  Oklahoma,  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  within  existing 
n.tional  forest  boundaries. 

During  this  next  10  years  we  also  hope  to 
stop  up  our  land  exchange  program  sub- 
stantially. We  are  making  prepress  in  re- 
ducing oiu'  backlog  of  cases  and  we  welcome 
new  proposals  to  tidy  up  ownership  patterns 
here  in  the  South. 

In  short,  we  don't  expect  national  forest 
ov  aership  of  commercial  forest  land  area 
in  this  region — currently  about  5  percent  of 
the  total — to  be  Increased  appreciably. 

We  can  logically  be  expected  to  take  an  in- 
creasingly active  Interest  in  promoting  the 
economic  development  of  rural  areas.  We 
have  noted  that  the  most  heavily  forested 
are.is  tend  to  coincide  with  the  most  severe- 
ly depressed  local  economies.  The  timber 
a.'-ppcts  of  the  Appalachia  regional  develop- 
ment legislation  now  before  the  Congress  is 
o!.e  example.  Our  department's  deep  iit^ 
terest  in  rural  areas  development,  rural  re- 
newal, cooperatives,  and  related  matters  can 
be  expected  to  influence  many  of  our  actions 
in  this  next  decade. 

The  establishment  of  Job  Corps  conserva- 
ti.>n  centers  on  national  forest  lands  in  the 
&"'ith,  beginning  this  month,  will  certainly 
have  a  bearing  on  our  programs  and  accom- 
I'  ishments  in  the  years  Immediately  ahead. 
Cropland  retirement  or  other  devices  to 
achieve  needed   land  use   adjtistments  may 


again  become  a  major  factor  in  reforestation 
here  in  the  South.  Before  long  you  folks 
will  be  handling  pulpwod  harvested  from 
plantations  established  early  In  the  recent 
soil  bank  program.  That  this  Is  possible  la 
a  striking  tribute  to  the  productivity  of 
forest  lands  in  this  region. 

We  must  all  expect  to  witness  Increasing 
competition  for  land  and  resources  here  In 
the  South.  For  example,  one  of  the  few 
things  that  has  kept  p>ace  with  the  rising 
volume  of  pulpwood  harvested  is  the  rising 
volume  of  recreational  visits  to  the  forest 
lands  which  are  producing  the  timber.  Per- 
haps this  next  decade  will  mark  a  return  to 
the  historical  downward  trend  In  the  acre- 
age of  timber-producing  land.  Certainly  the 
shrinking  acreage  per  capita  will  continue 
apace. 

Emphasis  on  nattiral  beauty  and  esthetic 
values  in  our  rural  areas  Is  a  strong  emerging 
force  that  Is  obviously  related  to  forests  and 
forestry.  All  of  us  must  expect  a  challeng- 
ing public  Interest  in  what  we  do  to,  and 
with,  forested  land.  For  example,  we  have 
long  sung  the  praises  of  selective  logging 
and  all-age  management.  But  now  we  find 
even-age  management,  which  involves  clear- 
cutting,  to  be  advantageous  in  nuiny  situa- 
tions. One  of  our  greatest  mutual  problems 
is  to  help  the  public  understand  what  we  are 
doing  and  why.  when  they  see  the  "ugliness" 
of  a  newly  cutover  area. 

Surely  change  will  be  the  hallmark  of 
this  next  decade.  Your  association,  the 
forest  industry,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the 
other  agencies  represented  here  today — all 
will  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  sweeping  social 
and  economic  growth  of  this  region  and  its 
people.  Our  Chief  Executive  and  our  Con- 
gress are  clearly  working  toward  new  ob- 
jectives and  new  emphasis  on  a  host  of 
matters  which  bear  on  our  work  and  our 
programs.  As  public  servants,  we  are  com- 
mitted to  these  objectives. 

For  my  part,  my  expectations  from  this 
next  decade  are  colored  by  my  hopes.  I  hope 
that  forestry  In  the  South  will  reach  new 
heights  of  technical  and  economic  achieve- 
ment. I  hope  that  our  agencies  and  our 
organizations,  both  public  and  private,  will 
be  able  to  look  back  with  pride  in  1975. 
May  we  see  that  we  have  played  responsible 
and  responsive  roles  across  the  full  range  of 
the  dramatic  growth  that  will  have  unfolded 
here  in  the  South. 


PoTerty  War  Qaestioned 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1965 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

We  are  greatly  concerned  about  effec- 
tive methods  of  getting  at  the  root  causes 
of  poverty  In  the  United  States.  There 
has  been  considerable  publicity  concern- 
ing the  administration's  so-called  war  on 
poveity.  The  Congress  has  been  asked  to 
appropriate  substantial  funds  for  the 
broad  programs  of  the  OflBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Mr.  William  Parha,  a  constituent  of 
mine  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  recently  ad- 
vanced several  thoughts  which  are 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  other  interested  Ameri- 
cans.    Mr.   Farha's  thought-provoking 


ideas  were  contained  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle.  The 
letter  follows: 

Yes,  let  us  all  use  commonsense  In  trying 
to  eliminate  poverty  in  our  Oreat  Society. 
The  Good  Book  says,  "By  the  sweat  of  your 
brow  you  earn  your  bread."  I  am  sure  that 
every  citizen  Is  for  conquering  poverty  In  our 
beloved  land  and  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand  we  must  not  overlook  or  mlsimder- 
stand  what  war  on  poverty  means. 

If  we  should  Improve  the  world,  we  should 
begin  to  improve  ourselves. 

If  we  would  save  the  world,  we  should 
begin   by  saving  America. 

A  bankrupt  America  cannot  save  the 
world,  or  itself. 

Any  government  that  U  big  enough  to 
give  you  everything  you  want.  Is  big  enough 
to  take  everything  you've  got. 

The  more  is  given  the  leas  the  people  will 
work  for  themselves,  and  the  less  they  work 
the  mcwe  poverty  will  Increase. 

The  question  is:  are  we  contributing  to 
the  solution,  or  to  the  problem? 

WiLLJAM  Fasha. 

Wichita.  E>ns. 


"Time  for  DedsioB**  Specck  of  J.  Edcar 
HooTer  Recommended  to  Erery 
cMiCitizeii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  n,LiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA11VES 

Thursday,  February  4, 196S 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiiu  in  the 
Recokd.  I  include  the  following:  One  of 
the  most  dedicated  Americans  to  the 
country's  security  has  again  received 
well-deserved  recognition  for  his  life- 
long efforts  to  awaken  the  public  to  the 
increasing  dangers  of  relaxation  from 
strict  moral  standards  with  resultant  in- 
creased crime  rates.  In  a  ^leech  at 
Loyola  University,  November  24,  1964, 
FBI  Director  Hoover  was  honored  by  the 
presentation  of  the  "Sword  of  Loyola," 
and  is  the  first  person  to  receive  such  an 
award.  Remarks  by  Mr.  Hoover  con- 
veyed a  message  to  which  all  should 
heed  and  practice. 

I  heartily  endorse  Mr.  Hoover's  re- 
marks because  I  believe  they  are  timely 
and  trust  that  he  and  his  organization 
will  continue  to  receive  the  well-deserved 
support  from  our  citizens. 

"Time  fob  Decision" 

I  am  deeply  touched  to  be  selected  as  the 
first  recipient  of  the  "Sword  of  Loyola."  It 
is  very  difficult  to  express  happiness  in  words, 
but  I  assure  you  I  will  always  cherish  the 
great  honor  you  have  paid  me  tonight.  I 
am  hvimbled  by  the  meaning  of  this  distin- 
guished award. 

St.  Ignatius  Loyola  belongs  to  that 
glorious  band  <ft  men  who  make  the  history 
others  write.  And  he  Is  an  enduring  sym- 
bol of  fierce  determination  and  the  daunt- 
lessness  of  soul  which  swing  the  human 
race  a  little  nearer  to  the  ultimate  fulfill- 
ment of  that  divine  purpose  toward  which 
the  whole  of  creation  moves. 

It  Is  most  fitting  that  you  should  establish 
this  award  in  the  name  of  a  man  who  turned 
aside  from  narrow  self-interest  to  dedicate 
his  life  and  his  sword  to  Cod.     By  your  ac- 
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tlon  you  remind  the  world  that  St.  .Ignatius 
proved  there  is  sufficient  divine  power  In 
the  soul  of  each  of  us  to  move  the  universe — 
If  we  will  use  it. 

I  am  convinced  there  is  a  compelling  neces- 
sity for  us  to  make  that  effort  now. 

To  every  man  and  every  nation  there 
comes  a  time  when  decisioas  must  be  made 
about  grave  problems.  Further  delay  in 
seeking  solutions  can  bring  disaster.  That 
time  has  come  tor  the  United  States. 

The  moment  has  arrived/  when  we  must 
f-'.ce  realistically  the  startling  fact  tliat  since 
1958  crime  in  this  country  has  increased  five 
times  faster  than  our  population  growth. 
Serious  crimes — murder,  forcible  rape,  rob- 
bery, burglary,  aggravated  assault,  automo- 
bile theft — have  mounted  steadily  since  the 
end  of  Wcwld  War  II.  In  1951  these  crimes 
for  the  first  time  topped  the  1  million  mark, 
and  more  than  2V4  million  serious  crimes 
were  reported  during  1963. 

Even  more  ominous  Is  the  fact  that  this 
terrifying  spiral  in  crime  has  come  about 
tlixough  a  growing  wave  of  youthful  crimi- 
nality across  the  Nation.  Last  year  for  the 
15th  consecutive  year  crimes  involving  our 
young  people  increased  over  the  previous 
year.  For  all  sertous  crimes  conunltted  In 
the  United  States  in  1963.  youthful  offenders 
were  reepoosible  for  a  staggering  72  percent 
of  the  total  arrests  for  these  crimes. 

What  a  grim  and  unhappy  commentary 
on  the  moral  climate  of  this  great  Nation. 
The  moral  strength  of  our  Nation  has  de- 
decreased  alarmingly.  We  must  return  to 
the  teachings  of  God  if  we  are  to  cure  this 
sickness. 

These  shocking  statistics  together  with  the 
public's  apparent  indifference  to  them  are 
Indicative  of  the  false  morality  we  are  toler- 
ating today.  It  is  a  false  code  which  Is  based 
on  the  worship  of  things  of  man's  own  crea- 
tion. It  Is  as  imperfect  and  feeble  as  man 
himself.  However  captivating  to  the  senses, 
this  type  of  moral  climate  cannot  give  the 
support  nor  the  strength  which  is  so  vital 
to  our  national  survival.  This  breakdown 
in  our  moral  standards  can  only  render  xis 
Impotent  as  a  people  and  as  a  Nation. 

Law  and  order  are  the  foundations  upon 
which  successful  government  must  stand. 
Without  law  and  order,  society  will  destroy 
itself. 

We  must  never  forget  that  government 
cannot  favor  one  group  or  one  special  in- 
terest over  its  duty  to  protect  the  rights  of 
all  citizens.  We  must  constantly  guard  gov- 
ernment against  the  pressure  groups  which 
would  crush  the  rights  of  others  under  heel 
in  order  to  achieve  their  own  ends. 

The  law  of  the  land  is  above  any  indi- 
vidual. All  must  abide  by  It.  If  we  short 
cut  the  law,  we  play  a  dangerous  game  which 
can  only  result  in  total  defeat  for  all  of  tis 
because  If  we  destroy  our  system  of  govern- 
ment by  law,  we  destroy  our  only  means  of 
achieving  a  stable  society. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  zealots  or 
pressure  groups  always  think  with  their  emo- 
tions, seldom  with  reason.  They  have  no 
compunction  in  carping,  lying  and  exaggerat- 
ing with  the  fiercest  passion.  They  cry  lib- 
erty when  they  really  mean  license. 

Justice  has  nothing  to  do  with  expediency. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  temporary  stand- 
ards. We  cannot,  and  will  not,  permit  the 
FBI  to  be  used  to  superimpose  the  aims  of 
those  who  would  sacrifice  the  very  founda- 
t-:'ns  on  which  oiur  Government  rests.  I 
take  hiunble  pride  in  emphatically  stating 
here  tonight  that  as  long  as  I  am  director 
of  the  FBI,  it  will  continue  to  maintain  its 
high  and  impartial  standards  of  investlga- 

viun  despite  the  hostile  opinions  of  the  de- 
tractors. Furthermore,  the  FBI  will  con- 
t'nue  to  be  objective  In  Its  Investigations 
and  will  stay  within  the  bounds  of  its  au- 
thorized jurisdiction  regardless  of  presstire 

groups  which  seek  to  use  the  FBI  to  attain 

their  own  selfish  aims  to  the  detriment  of 

oiu-  people  as  a  whole. 


Unfortunately  and  too  often  humanity,  if 
left  to  itself,  moves  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  That  is  the  reason  we  make  such 
slow  progress,  and  why  we  are  prone  to  wait 
for  pathfinders  to  blaze  the  way  for  us  to 
follow.  Each  of  us  hopes  that  beyond  the 
despair  and  darkness  of  today  there  Is  some- 
thing better  in  store  for  tomorrow.  It  will 
be  tragic  If  nothing  but  hope  is  brought  to 
bear  on  the  problem  of  crime  in  the  United 
States  today. 

We  must  have  men  and  women  with  ideals, 
with  faith  and  hope  and  determination  who 
will  transmute  noble  purpose  into  accom- 
plished action.  If  we  are  to  reverse  the  crime 
picture  in  this  country,  we  must  make  a  sus- 
tained effort  to  stir  the  complacent  ones 
to  awareness. 

We  mollycoddle  young  ciimlnals  and  re- 
lease unreformed  hoodlums  to  prey  anew 
on  society.  The  bleeding  hearts,  particu- 
larly among  the  judiciary,  are  so  concerned 
for  young  criminals  that  they  become  In- 
different to  the  rights  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. 

We  must  have  Judges  witti  courage  and  a 
high  sense  of  their  duty  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic and  to  adequately  penalize  criminals  if 
we  are  to  stop  the  spread  of  serious  and 
dangerous   crimes   against   society. 

We  must  adopt  a  most  realistic  attitude 
toward  this  critical  problem.  We  have  tried 
the  lenient  approach  and  It  has  failed. 

It  is  the  fashion  among  many  to  sneer  at 
Ideals,  to  flout  them  with  derisive  Jeers  as 
the  Insubstantial  dreams  of  their  naive,  and 
to  scornfully  prophesy  that  most  men  will 
abandon  their  ideals  as  useless  encum- 
brances in  the  race  for  wealth  and  fame.  The 
cynics  are  too  often  right,  but  the  fault  Is 
not  with  the  Ideal — remember  that.  A 
worthwhile  ideal  may  'be  difficult,  but  it  Is 
never  impossible,  of  attainment. 

I  believe  In  the  omnipotence  of  the  human 
spirit.  Man  has  repeatedly  shown  that  he 
can  both  make  and  master  circumstances. 
It  will  take  this  type  of  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  of  our  people  if  we 
are  to  halt  increasing  numtoers  of  our  young 
people  from  swelling  the  crime  statistics 
columns  each  year.  We  badly  need  a  moral 
reawakening  In  every  home  in  our  Nation. 

The  voices  of  temperanoe,  logic,  and  de- 
cency must  speak  out.  Terrorism  cannot  be 
tolerated  in  a  free  society.  Hate,  terror  and 
lawlessness  are  not  the  American  way. 

I  trust  you  will  give  consideration  to  my 
remarks  and  not  dismiss  them  as  typical  of 
the  traditional  age-old  lament  about  the 
moral  climate  of  one's  native  land.  We  are 
courting  disaster  if  we  do  not  soon  take  some 
positive  action  against  the  growing  moral 
deterioration  in  this  land. 

It  is  a  grievous  trend  which  Is  being 
steadily  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  con- 
tempt which  many  of  our  people  have  for  the 
values  which  made  this  Nation  great. 

Today,  patriotism  seems  to  be  out  of  style. 
Tliose  who  express  their  love  of  country  are 
often  looked  upon  as  paranoiac  patriots  or 
rightwlng  extremists. 

Let  me  quote  from  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  a  recent  issue  of  a  student  publica- 
tion of  one  of  our  Midwestern  colleges.  En- 
titled "Nix  Patriotism,"  this  article  stated, 
"Patriotism  Is  an  emotion  that  is  marked  by 
Ignorance,  stupidity,  prejudice,  autism,  fear 
and  hostility." 

We  can  only  pray  that  this  undesirable 
trend  which  is  evidenced  among  students  in 
ail  too  many  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
can  be  reversed  before  it  is  too  late. 

This  attitude  can  be  seen  In  the  widespread 
public  Indifference  concerning  the  real 
threat  of  world  communism.  The  philosophy 
of  communism  fiourishes  best  In  an  environ- 
ment where  personal  responsibility  and 
self-discipline  have  been  undermined  by  im- 
morality, materialism,  and  expediency. 

Its  duplicity  Is  difficult  for  young  Ameri- 
cans to  comprehend.     If  qur  young  citizens 


turn  an  objective,  analytical  searchlight  on 
this  ideology  and  Its  organizational  arms, 
they  will  understand  communism  for  what  it 
is — a  materialistic,  godless  dogma  dedicated 
to  world  domination. 

When  man  places  himself  above  the  h-.w 
and  bases  his  decisions  on  his  own  selfish 
interests,  he  aids  the  Communists'  relentless 
efforts  to  destroy  the  ideals  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. He  contributes  heavily  to  reducing  hfe 
to  the  code  of  the  Jungle,  by  making  It  easier 
for  communism  to  spread  Its  deadly  d  c- 
trlnes,  terror  and  the  brutallzatlon  of  m;in. 
What  Ignatius  Loyola  taught,  communinn 
seeks  to  destroy. 

The  man  who  has  no  objective  values  by 
which  he  Judges  his  actions — who  allows  his 
fjasslons  to  run  wild,  unchecked  by  a  m^ral 
standard  of  what  is  right — that  man  is  surciy 
risking  the  loss  of  his  inunortal  soul. 

Faith  in  man  cannot  exist  without  faith 
in  God.  Faith  in  God  takes  root  and  grows 
strong  only  when  it  is  expressed  in  service 
and  good  works. 

It  seems  we  are  never  converted  In  m.iss 
to  any  genuine  reform  in  society,  science. 
religion,  morals,  or  government.  There 
must  be  a  beginning  and  the  time  is  now. 

America  stands  at  the  crossroads  of  des- 
tiny. It  is  a  common  destiny  in  which  we 
shall  all  finally  stand  or  fall  together. 
Though  we  contest  with  utter  vigor  for  the 
prevalence  of  whatever  attitudes  and  policies 
may  possess  our  souls,  may  we  ever  remem- 
ber that  we  finally  must  be  all  for  one  and 
one  for  all  against  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune— and  perhaps  against  the  world. 

We  are  still  capable  of  producing  leaders 
who  have  the  power  to  move,  quicken,  and 
transform  their  environment,  and  to  awaken 
an  answering  thrill  of  appreciation  and  sup- 
port In  us  who  read  cw  hear  of  their  strug- 
gles and  achievements. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  "Sword  of  Loyola'  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  enlight- 
ened era  in  the  United  States. 

Man  Is  blessed  with  the  liberty  to  chocse 
between  opposing  factors,  between  action 
and  inaction,  between  good  and  evil,  be- 
tween God  and  the  Devil.  Surely  our  im- 
mediate situation  requires  an  endeavor  by 
man  to  raise  himself  above  wdlnary  stand- 
ards to  a  higher  degree  of  achievement. 

As  Americans,  we  should  learn  to  trust 
God,  to  know  His  teachings,  and  to  live  ;n 
His  ways. 

This  is  truly  a  time  for  decision. 


Panel  of  American  Women 


f        KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF   MISSOUKI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEt^ 

Wednesday.  February  3. 1965 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  bold,  new  experiment  that  was 
started  in  Kansas  City  and  is  now  find- 
ing its  way  across  the  country.  I  refer 
to  the  Panel  of  American  Women,  con- 
ceived by  Mrs.  Paul  Brown,  a  constitu- 
ent. Most  of  us  are  rarely  touched  by 
discrimination  personally  and  when  we 
are  in  the  company  a  friend  who  may 
be  a  Negro,  a  Jew,  a  Catholic,  or  a  mem- 
ber of  some  other  minority,  it  often 
seems  the  better  part  of  social  grace  to 
avoid  any  discussion  that  might  be  em- 
barrassing. Mrs.  Brown  has  wisely  con- 
cluded that  the  best  way  to  learn  of  we 
agonies  of  discrimination  Is  to  hear  f  re  m 


those  who  have  been  discriminated 
agrainst.  For  a  club  program,  Mrs. 
Brown  brought  together  four  wcnnen.  a 
Catholic,  a  Jew,  a  Negro,  and  a  white 
Anglo-Saxon  Protestant,  who  were  will- 
ing to  discuss  frankly  discrimination  and 
how  it  affected  them  personally.  The 
panel  was  an  instant  success  and  the 
idea  began  to  spread.  It  has  be«i 
adopted  in  Little  Rock,  Des  Moines,  St. 
Louis.  Omaha,  Philadelphia,  and  Topeka. 
In  the  January  issue  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  there  is  an  article  on  the  Panel 
of  American  Women.  I  commend  to 
you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  a  section  of  that  article 
reporting  the  remarks  of  the  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Kansas  City  panel : 

Panel  of  AMERicArj  Women 

•  r  am  Shirley  Morantz.  I  am  rearing  four 
ciii.dren,  eight  puppies,  two  mud  tiurtles,  and 
a  pink-eyed  hamster.  My  son.  Keith,  is  18. 
my  daughter,  Jeryl,  is  14,  Richard  is  11  and 
Andy  is  8.  My  husband,  Stanley,  is  ageless." 
There  was  a  giggle,  then  laughter,  from  the 
pev  s  in  the  conservative  church  In  the  mid- 
dle class  neighborhood  in  Kansas  City,  Kans. 
The  ice  had  been  broken.  There  had  been 
ice  because  there  was  going  to  be  talk  of  bit- 
ter things — prejudice,  bias,  discrimination — 
anc:  the  200  women  who  came  to  Stephens 
Memorial  Methodist  Church,  that  sunny  aft- 
ernoon had  oome  with  set  faces  and  sober 
attitudes,  obviously  expecting  a  challenge  to 
thought,  and  perhaps  some  pain.  Mrs.  Mo- 
rantz is  Jewish,  and  she  was  serving  on  a 
"Panel  of  American  Women."  Before  her 
opening  remaTrks,  the  church  organist  had 
pUiyed  Beethoven's  "Adagio."  There  had 
been  a  brief  invocation,  and  a  few  words  of 
gn  eting  from  women  of  the  congregation. 
T!.'^  panel  moderator,  Mrs.  Paul  Brown,  in- 
troduced her  speakers — a  Jew,  a  Negro,  a 
C.i'holic,  a  Methodist — and  the  women  in 
the  pews  braced  themselves  for  harsh  reali- 
ties. Then,  suddenly,  it  was  all  right.  The 
women  were  smiling,  and  Mrs.  Morantz  con- 
tin  .;ed:  "My  father  was  born  In  Rtissla,  came 
to  the  United  States,  and  then  to  Kansas 
Citv  with  his  parents  when  he  was  8  years 
old  He  never  attended  school  beyond  the 
third  grade.  He  is  one  of  the  original  self- 
made  men,  owning  a  prosperoiis  business 
her?  and  participating  in  many  community 
aff.Urs.  My  mother  was  t)om  in  England,  en 
route  to  Kansas  City  from  Russia.  Together 
tho-e  two  people  created  a  middle  class 
.^ni  rican  Jewish  family.  I  was  the  middle 
ch  d  of  three.  I  have  never  known  what 
it  :-;  to  be  hungry,  or  not  to  have  suflScient 
cl.iihlng  and  a  comfortable  home;  and  I  was 
nc'  er  aware  of  any  personal  insults  because 
of  my  religion.  The  summer  before  my  fresh- 
mrtn  year  at  the  University  of  Kansas  City 
I  w.is  called  upon  by  a  committee  of  sorority 
girls.  I  guess,  diu-ing  the  conversation,  I 
let  my  religious  convictions  be  known.  There 
were  no  more  calls  from  the  sorority.  This 
wi;-  my  first  really  conscious  experience  of 
bei'.g  left  out  because  I  was  a  Jew. 

■  I  guess  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  me  was  meeting  and  falling  in  love 
With  my  husband,  Stanley,  a  nice  Jewish  boy 
w]i,.  grew  up  with  the  ethical  teachings  of 
his  faith.  He  taught  me  that  if  you  are 
go;:ig  to  live  by  those  teachings,  you  have  to 
wrrk  at  It.  Because  I  am  a  Jew,  I  cannot  be 
ln>tnsltlve  to  what  happens  to  others.  I 
kn  .w  that  some  of  my  friends  have  not  been 
all  jwed  to  purchase  homes  where  they  wish 
be.  luse  of  gentlemen's  agreements;  or  play 
goli  on  a  golf  course  they  may  enjoy,  or  often 
attend  a  college  of  thetr  choice.  I  know  that 
my  father's  synagogue  was  bombed,  my  Jew- 
ish community  center  desecrated.  I  know 
that  In  my  lifetime  and  yoiu^  6  million  Jews 
were  murdered  in  Germany — all  this  simply 
because  they  were  Jews.  Sometimes  I  atop 
and  ask  myaelf :  "What  la  so  terrible  about 


being  a  Jew?*  I  am  proud  to  live  by  my 
religion,  and  yet  so  many  have  sxiffered  in- 
dignities becaxiae  of  it.  But.  I  must  reach 
out  in  many  directlooa.  When  a  Negro's 
home  is  burned  by  an  arsonist,  my  home  is 
also  endangered;  when  anti-Catholic  litera- 
ture is  circulated,  I  have  been  maUgned. 
When  a  weU-quallfled  physician  is  refused 
admittance  to  a  hospital  staff  because  of  his 
race  or  religion,  I  feel  the  loss — for  myaelf  as 
well  as  my  conununity,  which  cannot  benefit 
by  his  skiU.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that 
a  whole  State  in  oiu:  democratic  country  be- 
comes a  monster  because  a  5-year-old  child 
needs  heroic  courage  to  be  the  first  Negro  in 
an  all-white  school.  We  aU  suffer  because 
these  things  are  violations  of  our  democratic 
principles  and  religious  beliefs.  Every  hu- 
man being  has  the  right  to  walk  with  dig- 
nity. If  we  were  all  alike  this  could  be  a 
very  dull  world.  What  makes  it  so  exciting 
to  me  is  that  we  do  have  this  kaleidoscope  of 
patterns  from  our  various  backgrounds.  I 
want  to  be  able  to  enjoy  that  which  is 
Tinlquely  my  heritage  and  also  enjoy  the  free- 
doms that  make  our  country  such  a  special 
place  In  which  to  Uve.  Each  time  a  group 
such  as  this  asks  for  a  program  to  learn 
about  the  differences  and  likenesses  of  Amer- 
icans, then  I  know  tliat  people  are  on  the 
move  toward  better  understanding  of  all  of 
us." 

"I  am  Bemadette  Hoyt.  wife  of  a  news- 
paper editor.  We  have  six  children;  the 
oldest  is  16,  the  youngest  nearly  4.  Together 
with  my  mother  we  live  in  a  large  stone 
house  crowning  a  high  hill.  Before  we 
moved  in,  it  was  the  neighborhood  haunted 
house,  but  we  spoiled  the  fun  by  flUing  it 
with  live  people.  Now  friends  caU  it  'With- 
ering Hoyts.'  We  are  Catholic  and  belong  to 
St.  Louis  Parish.  My  father  came  from  a 
strong  Protestant  bcu:kground.  My  mother's 
background  was  Just  as  deeply  CathoUc.  My 
parents  resolved  their  religious  differences  in 
a  way  that  may  not  have  t>een  totally  satis- 
factory to  themselves,  but  which  my  bother 
and  I,  as  chUdren,  accepted  without  question. 
We  went  to  public  schools  during  the  week 
and  to  Mass  on  Sunday  with  my  mother.  It 
w^as  not  untU  I  was  older,  away  from  my 
famUy  at  school,  that  being  a  religious  hybrid 
troubled  me.  There  I  fli^y  became  a  Cath- 
olic by  conviction  as  well  as  habit.  I  feel 
that  I  have  one  advantage  over  most  of  my 
Catholic  friends.  Being  inside  the  church, 
yet  living  outside,  has  helped  me  to  under- 
stand better  the  convictions  of  the  differing 
faittis.  My  husband  and  I  feel  that  one  of 
tlxe  problems  of  aU  religlous-mlnded  people 
today  Is  that  of  keeping  their  faith  and  the 
faith  of  their  children  alive  without  keeping 
it  tmder  glass.  When  I  was  a  junior  in  high 
scool  my  family  moved  to  a  small  college 
town  which  was  predominately  Danish- 
Lutheran.  There  were  few  of  my  religion 
In  the  town,  and  for  the  first  time  I  felt  the 
discomfort  of  being  an  outsider.  The  feeling 
came  home  to  me  suddenly  and  vividly  at  a 
New  Year's  Eve  party.  It  was  a  well  chap- 
eroned party  with  fine  people.  But,  of 
cotu-se,  as  midnight  struck,  the  boys  got  gay. 
They  capered  around  the  girls,  kissing  each 
one  in  turn.  As  one  young  fellow  planted 
a  hearty  kiss  on  me,  he  whirled  dizzily  and 
said,  "Wow.  I  just  kissed  a  CathoUc*  I  wm 
suddeiUy  aware  of  a  distinction  I  had  felt 
only  vaguely  before.  My  reaction  was  in- 
stinctive. I  gave  him  a  good  hard  slap  and 
answered,  'And  I  just  slapped  the  son  of  a 
Lutheran  minister.'  I  hope  my  own  daugh- 
ters will  have  more  poise. 

"Another  experience  as  a  religious  minority 
had  a  stronger  effect  on  my  Ufe.  I  thought 
I  would  Uke  to  be  a  teacher,  so  I  attended  a 
teachers  college  for  2  years.  In  Iowa  most 
teaching  jobs  were  in  small  commurUties. 
There  are  few  large  cities  in  the  State.  But 
reports  were  coming  back  from  Catholic 
gradtiates  that  they  were  having  difficulty 
getting  teaching  positions  In  these  small 
towns  because  ot  their  religion.     To  avoid 


this  hazard  an4^  embarrassment,  I  changed 
my  course  and  my  school  and  consequently 
the  direction  of  my  life.  This  problem  stiU 
exists  for  CathoUcs  and  Jews  throughout  the 
rural  Midwest.  Recently  my  husband  went 
to  a  smaU  town  to  investigata  the  story  of 
a  rural  schooltetu^er  who  was  dismissed  be- 
cause of  her  religion.  When  he  knocked  on 
the  door  of  one  of  the  school-bocu4  members^ 
and  explained  he  was  from  the  Catholic  di- 
ocesan paper,  he  was  ordered  off  the  premises 
with  the  assistance  of  a  large  dog  with  an 
exceUent  set  of  teeth.  I  don't  think  it  likely 
that  my  children  will  meet  these  same  kinds 
of  'sltiiatlons.  Today  then  are  fewer  cooi- 
munitiea  like  those  of  my  experience — or  Uke 
my  father's  solidly  Protestant  envlroameat 
or  my  mother's  CathoUc  town.  I  find  my  own 
children  are  a  new  breed  and  typical  of  their 
generation.  They  are  different  because  the 
world  is  different.  You  might  caU  them 
children  of  the  post-Kennedy  era.  As  such, 
they  are  not  likely  to  experience  doubts 
about  their  own  acceptance  as  citizens,  much 
leas  the  deep  and  degrading  rejection  which 
some  of  their  forefathers  knew  and  which 
some  minority  groups  stUl  suffer.  That 
doesn't  mean  that  their  world  wUl  be  free  of 
reUglovts  tensions  and  confUct,  but  I  thini: 
my  children  wUl  know  better  than  my  gen- 
eration how  to  live  in  a  mixed  society.  Our 
10-year-old  had  the  right  idea  recently  when 
he  wanted  to  build  a  grotto.  (A  grotto,  I 
had  better  explain,  is  a  Uttle  outdoor  sanctu- 
ary In  which  to  pray.)  James  wanted  to 
build  one  near  the  chUdren's  clubhouse,  birt 
he  decided  against  it.  'l  can't  do  that,'  he 
said,  'because  the  other  feUows  In  the  neigh/- 
borhood  helped  with  the  clubhouse  and  they 
aren't  CathoUc*  He  la  learning  how  to  rn^kr 
democracy  and  pluralism  wmk.  At  the  same 
time,  he  wUl  not  be  less  CathoUc  for  loving 
the  generosity  and  integrity  and  purity  of 
heart  that  flourish  among  peofrie  of  other 
religious  traditions.  I  want  v^im  to  know, 
however,  that  what  happened  to  the  Jews  in 
Germany  happened  in  the  center  of  CtirisUan 
ciUture.  And  that  in  our  own  country  we 
stUl  permit  a  whole  segment  of  hxunanlty  to 
be  humiliated,  deprived  and  degraded  be- 
cause God  pigmented  their  skins  dUIerently. 
We  do  well  to  pray  for  tmlty,  but  we  don't 
need  a  new  theological  structure  to  unite  on 
Ijehalf  of  jusUoe  and  the  works  of  mercy.  I 
want  to  practice  my  CathoUc  faith,  and  teach 
my  children  that  through  this  faith  we  want 
to  work  with  and  for  others." 

"My  name  Is  Susan  Peterson.  I  am  the 
wife  of  a  physician  and  mother  erf  two  chU- 
dren— Walter,  10,  and  Suzanne,  7.  We  are 
churchgolng  beUevers  In  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  We  are 
truly  patriotic  Americans.  But  because  there 
Is  a  gap  between  democratic  principles  and 
practices,  we  are,  as  Negroes,  classified  as  in- 
ferior and  undesirable.  Because  of  theaa 
fun justified  generalizations,  I  have  found  It 
necessary  to  strengthen  my  understanding  in 
my  fellow  man.  When  a  buUet.  a  bomb,  or 
a  lifeless  l3ody  threatens  to  ertHngulsh  the 
flame  of  promUe.  I  am  forced  to  rekindle 
my  spirit  and  that  of  my  chUdren  with  faith, 
however  blind.  My  grandfather  fought  in 
the  ClvU  War.  My  father  served  in  France 
during  World  War  I.  StUl,  today,  I  am 
often  faced  with  the  suggestion  that  I  should 
prove  my  eligibility  for  ordinary  day-to-day 
rights.  My  father  finished  business  college, 
but  there  were  no  business  opportunities 
open  to  Negroes,  so  he  became  a  fireman — 
one  of  the  first  Negro  fire  captains  In  Kansas 
City.  My  mother  was  part-time  secretary, 
part-time  seamstress,  fiUl-tlme  friend  and 
parent.  Together,  my  parents  were  inteUi- 
gent.  devout  Christians,  eager  to  enrich  my 
sister  and  me  culturaUy.  We  were  given  art, 
piano  and  twUet  lessons.  They  were  also  in- 
tent on  shielding  us  from  racial  prejudice: 
and  although  this  is  Impossible,  we  were  held 
close  to  our  middle-class  Negro  community. 
I  entered  Kansas  University  at  tha  age  at 
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16,  where  I  learned  what  it  meant  to  be  non- 
white.  In  my  first  class,  the  Instructor  asked 
tne  to  move  to  the  rear  of  the  room.  Because 
I  was  anxious  to  see  and  hear,  I  dldnt 
move.  I  later  learned  that  my  ref\isal  was 
interpreted  as  defiance;  my  raised  hand  was 
Ignored  and  my  written  work  returned  un- 
read. At  a  conference  with  the  freshman 
dean,  my  teacher  discounted  the  possibility 
of  her  attitude  having  racial  connotations. 
She  contended  she  had  no  recollection  of  my 
presence  In  the  room.  This  demanded  great 
Imagination,  since  mine  was  the  only  brown 
face  in  the  room.  After  college,  I  entered 
nursing  school  and  became  head  nurse  at  a 
sanitarium.  It  was  during  this  time  that  I 
met  my  husband,  who  was  an  intern.  He 
entered  the  Army  Medical  Corps  (by  special 
invitation)  and  became  a  first  lieutenant  at 
Camp  Rucker  near  Dothan,  Ala.  We  were 
married  there,  and  had  many  experiences. 
There  was  the  klndly-lookln'  gent  who  told 
my  hiLBband  he  must  remain  a  'good  nigger' 
If  he  wanted  to  keep  his  captain's  bars;  and 
the  private's  wife  who  asked  how  much  I 
would  charge  to  wash  and  iron  her  clothes. 
White  soldiers  backed  down  the  street  to 
avoid  saluting  my  husband.  In  Jacksonville, 
a  sergeant  embraced  my  husband  because. 
It's  good  to  see  somebody  from  Missouri — 
even  If  it's  only  a  nigger  •  •  •  sir,'  and  then 
be  saluted. 

"But  there  waa  also  a  hopeful  side  of  life. 
We  made  many  wonderful  friends.  We  en- 
Joyed  many  {priceless  hours  In  a  musical-ap- 
preciation group  and  a  discussion  club.  My 
husband  became  one  of  the  camp's  favorite 
doctors;  soldiers  from  other  companies 
sought  his  guidance,  and  his  CO  admired 
and  respected  him.  After  36  months  in  the 
service,  34  of  them  overseas,  he  returned 
to  Kansas  City  to  complete  a  residency  In 
surgery  and  today  Is  a  member  of  the  surgi- 
cal board  and  a  fellow  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons.  A  few  years  ago.  I  re- 
tximed  to  nursing,  this  time  at  a  veterans' 
hospital.  One  night  I  answered  a  patient's 
cry  and  found  him  dazed,  but  apparently  in 
good  condition.  He  extended  his  band,  and 
I  gladly  took  it.  'Mrs.  Peterson,'  he  said, 
'I'm  so  glad  you  came  quickly,  I  must  have 
had  a  nightmare.  I  thought  there  was  a  big 
black  nigger  standing  at  the  side  of  my  bed.' 
When  my  voice  finally  came,  I  assured  him 
he  was  safe  and  agreed  to  stay  with  him  un- 
til he  fell  asleep  again.  The  following  night 
he  rang  for  me  as  soon  as  my  tour  began 
and  apologized  many  times  over.  Today,  the 
tone  of  my  patient's  words  is  completely 
forgiven  and  almost  forgotten;  there  are 
more  positive  experiences.  In  Kansas  City, 
a  public  accommodations  ordinance  has  been 
approved  by  a  majority  of  voters.  A  Federal 
civil-rights  law  has  been  enacted,  lifting  the 
morale  of  millions  of  Americans.  I  envision 
an  America  in  which  my  children  can  be 
seated  in  any  classroom  in  Kansas,  Alabama, 
or  in  life,  and  be  graded  according  to  pro- 
ficiency and  not  the  pigmentation  of  their 
skin.  I  envision  a  day  when  our  children  can 
go  with  us  into  the  South  with  dignity  and 
without  fear.  I  envision  a  time  when  all 
men  will  dine  at  the  table  of  brotherhood. 
And.  finally.  I  believe  the  day  will  surely 
come  when  all  men  will  awaken  from  this 
nightmare  of  hatred  and,  like  my  patient, 
take  their  brothers'  hands  with  remorse  and 
say,  'I'm  sorry.' " 

"My  name  is  Pat  Gunn.  I  am  the  wife  of 
Russ  Gunn,  a  Kansas  City  businessman,  and 
mother  to  Stephen,  10,  and  Louanne,  6.  I  was 
born  in  a  small  East  Texas  Community,  one 
of  those  sleepy,  quietly  decaying  communities 
60  typical  of  the  thirties  and  the  depression. 
My  family  was  part  of  the  minority  group  of 
the  town.  The  majority  of  the  people  were 
Negro,  but  no  Negro  was  allowed  to  vote. 
My  father  was  on  the  school  board,  and  I 
had  heard  him  speak  with  respect  of  the  Ne- 
gro superintendent  and  his  teachers.  Why. 
I  asked,  couldn't  they  vote?    'Why,  honey,  if 


we  let  them  vote,  we'd  have  to  let  all  Negroes 
vote.'  my  father  replied.  'So  what,'  I  an- 
swered, 'we  let  all  kinds  of  white  folks  vote.' 
This  earned  me  a  swat  and  a  warning  not 
to  get  smart.  One  fall  the  town  was  aroused 
by  the  murder  of  a  sheriff.  A  group  of  men 
lynched  a  Negro  and  burned  his  body.  Of 
coxu-se.  none  of  my  family  or  the  'nice'  people 
of  the  town  were  Involved.  But  we  didn't 
do  anything  to  stop  it  either,  that  I  know 
of.  A  fine  Negro  man  worked  a  farm  owned 
by  my  grandfather — then  bought  it  from  him, 
paying  for  it  over  the  years.  We  would  go  to 
the  farm  deep  in  the  plney  woods — play  hide 
and  seek  with  his  children,  swim  with  them, 
and  finish  up  with  a  picnic  under  the  trees. 
We  enjoyed  each  other — out  there.  But  they 
did  not  visit  us  in  town,  unless  they  came  to 
the  back  door.  I  was  led  to  believe  that  it 
would  not  be  tactful  to  treat  them  in  town 
as  we  did  on  the  farm.  Ifcey  would  be  em- 
barrassed. I  know  I  was  embarrassed  when 
I  turned  13  or  14  and  discovered  that  the 
farmer's  children  had  been  told  to  call  me 
Miss  Patty.  My  trips  to  the  farm  became 
fewer  and  fewer — and  than  we  were  all  in 
high  school  and  separated  by  too  many  things 
to  remember  that  we  had  once  shared  the 
secret  hopes  of  the  future.  The  small  Negro 
girl  and  the  smaller  white  one  wanted  much 
the  same  things  of  life.  But  I  would  be 
limited  only  by  my  ability  and  my  income.  I 
was  white.  My  Negro  friend  could  do  better 
In  school  than  I,  attain  a  higher  degree  in 
college,  be  kind  and  good,  do  all  those  things 
a  child  Is  told  he  must  do  to  be  an  acceptable 
member  of  society,  and  BtUl  find  most  doors 
closed  in  her  face — because  she  was  a  Negro; 
her  skin  was  dark.  She  would  be  barred 
from  hotels,  restaurants,  and  theaters,  and 
even  from  schools  and  Jobs,  because  of  her 
color.  What  a  heartache,  a  Negro  mother 
must  have  as  she  tries  to  explain  to  her  child 
why  he  isn't  wanted  in  so  many  places,  no 
matter  how  fine  he  Is.  Faced  with  the  same 
situation,  I  might  have  said.  To  the  devil 
with  yoiu:  world — you've  kicked  me  in  the 
face  before  I've  even  started.  I  qvilt.'  I  knew 
that  Jews  were  dlscrimloated  against  and 
even  persecuted.  I  had  not  seen  much  of  It 
In  school.  My  friends  were  Americans, 
Texans,  and  I  did  not  relate  them  to  the  suf- 
fering Jews  of  Europe  and  history. 

"Then,  In  my  freshman  year  at  the  univer- 
sity, I  heard  a  lecture  on  the  "History  of 
Western  Civilization.'  We  listened  with  in- 
difference. The  Instructor  was  saying  things 
we  all  knew  about  Jesus  of  Nazareth :  'So  the 
Jews  agitated  for  His  execution,  and  the 
Romans  bowed  to  their  will  to  prevent  local 
trouble.'  Suddenly,  a  dark-eyed,  intense  boy 
leaped  up  and  shouted,  'Stop  it — stop  it! 
Dear  God,  how  my  people  have  suffered  be- 
cause you  blame  us  for  that!  My  parents 
died  In  Germany,  and  no  one  cared  because 
you  say  we  killed  Him.  Do  you  ever  read 
what  He  taught?  What  He  said  on  the  cross?' 
We  all  sat  there  stunned.  Later  we  found 
out  that  the  boy  had  survived  a  concentra- 
tion camp.  His  words  bothered  tne  for  days. 
Did  I  hold  Jews  responsible  for  the  death  of 
Jesus  Christ?  Did  my  cburch  foster  this 
idea?  If  so.  we  shared  the  guilt  for  the  mur- 
der of  6  million  Jews.  Was  this  behind  the 
fact  that  Jews  could  not  live  in  certain 
neighborhoods,  belong  to  some  country  clubs, 
even  go  to  some  medical  schools  or  practice 
In  some  hospitals?  Did  my  Jewish  friends 
think  I  felt  this  way?  What  Is  it  that  makes 
us  prejudiced  against  the  Negro,  the  Jew, 
the  Catholic?  Are  we  afraid  of  those  who  are 
different?  Are  we  so  Insecure?  I  don't  want 
my  children  to  achieve  security  that  way. 
I  want  them  to  respect  their  dignity  as 
human  beings  and  the  dignity  of  every  other 
human  being.  If  I  treat  anyone  as  less 
than  human.  I  degrade  myself  to  that  ex- 
tent, I  don't  want  my  children  to  lie  every 
time  they  say  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance — 'with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all,'  not  Just  the  white 
Anglo-Saxon     Christians.       We     teach     our 


children  In  school  that  our  diversity  is  one 
of  our  great  strengths  as  a  nation,  the  gieat 
melting  pot,  but  we  seal  them  off  from  a 
whole  world  of  experience  with  other  kinds 
of  people.  How  rldlcxilous  In  a  world  where 
time  and  distance  means  so  little — \^-here 
all  are  neighbors  with  the  whole  world.  ] 
want  for  all  children  what  I  want  for  mj 
own.  When  the  rights  of  one  are  denied, 
the  rights  of  all  are  threatened.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  we  have  a  responsibility  for  every 
child.  In  effect,  each  child  says,  'Here  i 
am — born  with  certain  inalienable  rights.' 
God  help  vis  to  see  that  each  child  ei.joys 
these  rights." 

i 

"Peace  by  Fbesse" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8. 1965 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  community  leaders  and  intel- 
lectual leaders  throughout  the  world  are 
searching  for  ways  to  turn  the  coming 
era  into  an  age  of  progress  and  abund- 
ance, rather  than  an  age  of  terror. 

One  of  these  leaders  is  Joseph  W.  Sill, 
M.D.,  M.P.H.,  a  resident  of  my  congres- 
sional district,  who  has  written  at  length 
on  social  problems  In  general  and  the 
problem  of  achieving  a  peaceful  world 
in  particular.  This  accomplishment  is 
in  addition  to  his  achieving  an  outstand- 
ing career  as  a  medical  researcher  and 
administrator,  both  in  civilian  and  mili- 
tary life. 

One  of  his  recent  publications  is  en- 
titled "Peace  by  Finesse" — available  f  i  om 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  To  Foster  Peace 
by  Finesse,  831  Milan  Street,  South  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.,  for  $1.  Dr.  Still  describes 
the  proposals  outlined  in  "Peace  by 
Finesse"  as  follows: 

"Peace  by  Finesse"  outlines  a  sort  of  .se;r- 
help  plan  for  the  less-developed  parts  of  the 
world;  a  plan  whereby  they  could  isolate 
themselves  from  the  great  powers  as  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  two  oceans  isolated 
our  country  during  its  early  underdeveloped 
phase;  a  plan  whereby  they  could  imj  rt. 
without  strings,  great  power  capital  r.nd 
know-how  Just  as  the  United  States  was  .-.ble 
to  do  In  Its  early  weak  and  underdeveicped 
phase. 

If  we  look  for  specific  proposals  as  to  w.ns 
whereby  we  might  finesse  the  present  im- 
passes in  Vietnam  or  the  Congo,  we  are  ciis- 
appMDlnted.  "Peace  by  Finesse"  was  written 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ago  before  these 
matters  had  reached  their  present  statu? 

However,  If  we  ask  ourselves:  Could  tlie 
regional  zone  of  peace  arrangement  suggested 
in  "Peace  by  Finesse"  be  useful  in  thes*  .'Situ- 
ations? I  believe  the  answer  is  "Yes"  in  both 
cases. 

Within  recent  weeks  the  organizatio.'^.  of 
African  unity  has  taken  steps  to  form  a  re- 
gional bank  and  a  research  organization  to 
serve  the  developmental  needs  of  that  area. 
If  this  area  of  Africa  was  to  be  established 
as  a  regional  zone  of  peace  from  which  the 
Africans  themselves  would  agree  to  exclude 
any  and  all  military  intervention  by  any  out- 
side government,  woxUd  this  not  enable  al!  of 
the  outside  nations — ^Red  China,  the  United 
States,  Belgium,  the  XJJS.SM.,  Britain,  and 
Prance — to  feel  safe  In  withdrawing  their 
arms;  safe  in  the  knowledge  that  the  or- 
ganization of  African  unity  would  wisli  to 
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preserve  the  strict  neutrality  of  their  African 
regional  zone  of  peace,  and  would,  tbarefore. 
not  wish  to  see  any  outside  intervention 
from  any  source  enter  the  regional  zone  of 
peace? 

Of  course,  the  OAU  might  find  It  neces- 
sary to  employ  some  people  from  advanced 
countries  to  assist  them.  They  might  even 
wish  to  employ  white  mercenary  soldiers  or 
civilian  officials  to  assist  them.  But  if  they 
did  this  on  the  basis  recommended  in  "Peewje 
by  Finesse,"  that  Is  by  dealing  directly  with 
individuals  rather  than  with  governments, 
this  would  not  bring  the  cold  war  back  Into 
the  picture. 

In  Vietnam  It  seems  to  me  the  best  solu- 
tion we  can  now  see  is  to  change  the  frame- 
work— the  background — for  considering  the 
problem.  This  could  be  done  by  forming  a 
southeast  Asian  zone  of  i>eaoe  in  which  aU 
of  former  Indochina,  Burma,  Thailand,  India, 
Pakistan,  Malaya,  Indonesia,  and  no  doubt 
other  nations  In  that  area  would  be  Included. 
If  this  regflonal  zone  of  peace  was  also  to 
form  a  developmental  bank  and  a  research 
organiz;atlon  to  assist  the  bank  in  reaching 
wise  decisions,  and  if  the  regional  zone  of 
peace  would  also  assvmie  the  responsibility 
for  preserving  Its  own  neutrality,  as  between 
the  United  States  versus  the  U3SJR.,  the 
United  States  versus  China,  the  U.SJ5JI. 
versus  China,  and  so  on,  would  this  not  pro- 
vide as  satisfactory  a  way  to  end  the  present 
senseless  bloodshed  as  can  be  foxind? 

I  am  aware  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  Insist- 
ing that  the  Security  CouncU  maintain  a 
monopoly  on  peacekeeping  and  thus  main- 
tain the  power  of  the  five  great  powers  to 
veto  action  by  the  Security  Council.  In  my 
recollection,  this  was  not  the  Intent  when 
United  Nations  Charter  was  adopted.  The 
veto  was  intended  to  prevent  three  or  four 
great  powers  from  using  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  organize  an  assault  on  one  or  two  oth- 
ers. The  only  thought  In  anyone's  mind  was 
to  prevent  great  power  wars.  Obviously,  the 
Security  Council  Is  poorly  suited  to  handling 
disputes  such  as  those  In  the  Congo  and 
Vietnam.  Based  on  such  reasoning  I  find  It 
a  very  sensible  Idea  that  the  naticms  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  should  set  up  their 
own  machinery  to  exclude  the  cold  war 
struggle  from  their  territory  and  then  do 
their  own  peacekeeping. 

I  strongly  urge  our  Department  of  State 
and  all  who  are  concerned  for  bringing  peace 
to  the  Congo  and  Vietnam  to  seriously  con- 
sider the  proposals  of  "Peace  by  Finesse"  as 
a  possible  way  to  end  these  brutal  wars. 

Following  Is  a  short  excerpt  from  "Peace 
by  Finesse,"  published  In  Oandhl  Marg  (an 
Indian  Jotimal  of  Gandhlan  thought) : 

A  NEW  ROAD  TO  PXACX 

(ByJoeephW.  Still) 

This  paper  is  written  by  a  peacemaker  who 
has  been  too  often  disappointed  by  Geneva 
conferences.  Camp  David  meetings,  summit 
conferences,  general  disarmament  confer- 
ences, and  so  one,  and  who  has  therefore  lost 
confidence  in  the  great  power  approaches  to 
peace. 

Not  only  have  I  lost  confidence  in  the 
high-level  approaches,  but  I  have  even  less 
confidence  in  the  little  man's  three  P's — 
postcards,  placards,  and  picketing  approach. 
Having  closely  followed  and  having  partici- 
pated in  quite  a  few  of  these  kinds  of  efforts 
for  a  number  of  years  I  have  gradually 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  great  power 
leaders  cannot  possibly  make  peace.  After 
a!!,  every  leader  of  an  advanced  country  Is 
pledged  to  preserve  the  sovereignty  and  to 
advance  the  interests  of  his  country.  How 
can  we  expect  men  with  such  a  charge  to  vio- 
late their  pledges,  to  trust  each  other,  and  to 
relinquish  their  country's  "right"  and  power 
to  make  war?  On  a  question  so  vital  as  this 
they  would  need  almost  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  their  people  to  proceed. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  think  that  a  few  picket 
sigr.s  or  a  few  thousand  cards  or  letters  are 


going  to  force  them  to  do  something  that 
mUllons  ot  their  fellow  citizens  are  afraid 
to  do? 

For  related  reasons  I  have  lostrtalth  In  the 
power  of  national  peace  organizations,  be 
they  private  <»■  public,  to  make  International 
peace.  I  have  noticed  that  most  American 
peace  organizations  always  reserve  their 
strongest  criticisms  for  Russian  or  Chinese 
warmongers.  And,  of  course,  the  reverse  is 
true  of  most  peace  organizations  operating 
from  a  base  In  Russia  or  China  or  elsewhere. 
The  reason  for  this  nationalistic  approach  to 
peacemongertng  (even  on  the  part  of  pri- 
vate peace  agencies)  probably  results  from 
the  fact  that,  to  date,  almost  all  such  ef- 
forts have  been  "anti,"  antibombs,  antitest- 
Ing,  antlarmaments  and  so  on  In  their  di- 
rections. Thus  no  matter  how  mildly  they 
criticized  these  measures  they  have  appeared 
to  many  people  to  be  unfairly  or  unwisely 
criticizing  their  own  national  governments 
for  carrying  out  what  these  governments  all 
call  defensive  policies  and  measures.  This 
observation  has  led  me  to  feel  that  If  we 
want  to  "sell"  peace  to  a  majority  of  the 
world's  peoples  we  must  develop  a  positive  af- 
firmative program  for  living  it  and  acting  it 
and  stop  wasting  our  energies  merely  op- 
posing with  words  those  who  have  been 
charged  with  defending  the  national  sov- 
ereignty of  their  countries.  When  the  pro- 
peace  movement  has  built  a  sufficiently  large 
body  of  public  sentiment  for  peaceful  inter- 
national living  it  will  then  not  be  difficult 
for  the  various  national  leaders  to  liquidate 
the  cold  war  and  other  military  threats  to 
peace.  But  until  world  public  opinion 
reaches  a  point  where  it  is  good  politics 
to  be  for  peace,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
that  the  majority  of  politicians  or  leaders 
of  any  of  the  great  powers  are  going  to  do 
anything  except  talk  peace  while  they  pre- 
pare for  war.  If  necessary. 

Such  observations  and  much  study  have 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  positive  brand 
of  International  peace  can  only  be  promoted 
by  an  international  organization  of  people 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  to  place 
the  international  needs  of  all  humanity 
ahead  of  the  national  needs  of  smaller  na- 
tional groups  and  even  above  their  own  per- 
sonal economic  or  professional  interests;  and 
to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  group  of  Inter- 
nationally minded  peacemakers  can  only  be 
organized  through  the  pursuit  of  a  specific 
program  for  promoting  peaceful  international 
living,  working  and  playing.  The  program 
outlined  in  this  paper  is  one  which  seems  to 
meet  these  specifications.  I  hope  it  may 
help  to  open  up  a  new  road  to  peace. 

This  attitude  does  not  mean  that  I  would 
like  to  see  all  or  even  any  of  the  present 
peace  movements  go  out  of  existence.  I 
would  only  hope  that,  to  the  extent  they  can 
do  so,  some  of  them  would  find  ways  to  shift 
their  efforts  from  an  antiwar  to  a  pro- 
peace  position. 

Another  attitude  which  it  seems  to  me  is 
Important  for  all  peacemakers  to  adopt  is 
the  attitude  that  the  time  for  making  real 
peace  Is  short.  Every  day  untO  real  peace 
Is  achieved  Is  a  day  on  which  a  nuclear  acci- 
dent could  occur.  Hence,  we  should  plan  a 
propeace  program  which  would  have  as  Its 
goal  the  elimination  of  the  major  causes  of 
the  cold  war  during  the  next  10  years.  If 
possible. 

Finally,  it  is  essential  that  all  peace  mon- 
gers accept  the  full  Implications  of  Pope 
John's  statement:  "At  this  historical  mo- 
ment the  present  system  of  organization  and 
the  way  Its  principle  of  authority  operates 
on  a  world  basis  no  longer  correspond  to  the 
objective  requirements  of  the  universal 
common  good." 

This  statement  Is  a  challenge  to  try  to 
think  through — ^to  invent — a  "system  of  orga- 
nization" which  would  "correspond  to  the  ob- 
jective requirements  of  the  universal  com- 
mon good". 


The  basic  paradox  that  faces  peacemakers 
has  been  succinctly  stated  by  President 
Johnson  who  has  said,  "The  world  has  be- 
come a  neighborhood  before  it  has  become 
a  brotherhood".  You  can  get  into  an  air- 
plane and  fiy  to  any  place  on  the  globe  and 
be  there  before  this  time  tomorrow.  You  can 
pick  up  your  telephone  and  In  a  few  seconds, 
or  at  most  In  a  few  minutes,  you  can  talk 
to  any  one  of  the  several  hundred  mUllon 
people  in  this  world  who  also  have  telephones. 
You  can  send  a  telegram  or  an  airmail  letter 
to  anyone  on  earth  and  it  wUl  reach  him  in 
no  more  than  a  day  or  two.  If  a  message  is 
sent  by  radio  or  television  it  can  instantane- 
ously reach  millions  of  people.  In  fact, 
through  the  use  of  a  Telstar  system,  we  cou]d, 
in  theory,  imagine  all  of  the  3  billion 
people  In  the  world  seeing  the  same  picture 
and  hearing  the  same  message  at  exactly  the 
same  moment  In  time. 

Clearly,  such  a  situation  requires  laws  and 
rules.  Just  as  the  automobile  brought  stop 
signs  and  traffic  signals  to  our  streets  so  have 
air  travel,  radio,  and  television,  not  to  men- 
tion rockets  and  space  ships,  made  It  neces- 
sary to  establish  ways  to  regulate  these  forms 
of  International  traffic. 

Unfortunately,  although  the  advanced 
countries  have  developed  the  transportation 
and  communication  faculties  that  have  made 
the  world  a  neighborhood.  It  has  not  devel- 
oped enough  of  the  people-to-people  friend- 
liness and  brotherllness  to  permit  It  to  op- 
erate as  If  It  were  a  real  brotherly  nel^bor- 
hood.  In  our  fears  of  each  other  every  coun- 
try Is  policing  Its  borders  and  planning  as  If 
It  Is  threatened  by  an  Invasion. 

When  East  and  West  first  began  to  woo  de- 
veloping countries  their  leaders  thought  they 
had  found  the  key  to  rapid  advancement. 
Just  play  off  one  side  against  the  other. 
Get  East  and  West  to  outbid  each  other, 
and  presto,  all  problems  could  be  solved. 

Unfortunately  from  their  viewpoint,  that 
situation  did  not  last  long.  Now  botli  So- 
viet and  American  strategists  have  developed 
their  long-range  strategies.  And  all  the 
great  and  middle  powers  have  each  decided 
what  areas  are  erf  vital  lmp<M-tanc«,  what 
areas  are  of  secondary  lmix>rtance  and  what 
areas  are  of  little  Importance  to  them.  And 
with  few  exceptions  they  are  no  longer  bid- 
ding strongly  against  one  another  except 
where  Immediate  and  vital  Interests  seem  to 
be  Involved.  At  this  time  there  seems  to 
be  a  general  reappraisal  of  the  concept  of 
foreign  economic  aid  going  on  In  both  the 
advanced  and  developing  countries. 

Now  If  this  situation  meant  that  develop- 
ing countries  were  free  to  go  ahead  In  peace 
In  order  to  develc^  their  resources  that  would 
be  fine.  But  because  the  world  has  become 
a  congested  neighborhood,  no  such  freedom 
( the  kind  that  the  United  States  enjoyed  for 
over  a  century)  will  ever  again  exist.  The 
Congo  crisis,  as  one  example,  has  proved  that. 
Katanga  Province  contains  one  of  the  world's 
major  reserves  of  uranium.  And  that  was 
and  Is  too  Important,  both  militarily  and  fi- 
nancially, to  be  overlooked  and  Ignored  by 
the  great  powers.  So  the  Congo  was  brought 
to  civil  war  before  it  had  finished  celebrating 
its  independence. 

Such  facts  as  these  must  have  caused 
nmny  leaders  of  developing  countries  to  wish 
their  country  could  enjoy  the  same  Isolation 
from  foreign  entanglements,  the  same  free- 
dom to  advance,  that  America  enjoyed  in  its 
youth.  They  must  frequently  wish  that  they 
were  surrounded  by  a  moat  of  oceanic  pro- 
portions as  America  was. 

Now  that  many  young  developing  coun- 
tries are  settling  down  to  the  long  and  diffi- 
cult task  of  changing  from  underdeveloped 
to  advanced  status,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
their  leaders  are  discovering  that  the  East- 
West  struggle  is  extremely  distracting,  and 
Is  seriously  delaying  and  hampering  their 
development.  In  point  of  fact  they  must 
often  wish  that  both  the  United  States  and 
the  U  S.S.R    and  their  close  allies  could  be 
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•hipped  to  the  moon  bo  tha1^they  could  de- 
velop at  a  normal  rate.  Like  President  Mon- 
roe, their  leaders  mxist  long  tor  real  tran- 
quility and  peace — long  to  Isc^te  their  coun- 
tries— so  that  they  could  undertake,  without 
too  much  fefir  of  Interruption,  the  long-range 
projects  so  necessary  for  the  full  development 
of  their  economically  backward  countries. 

Considerations  such  as  these  could  lead 
an  Asian  or  African  Monroe  to  decide  to  use 
bis  country's  vote  In  the  General  Assembly 
to  politically  Isolate  his  and  other  develop- 
ing countries  from  the  cold  war.  He  would 
then  ask  himself:  How  could  we  quarantine 
my  and  other  developlng-xountrles,  as  Presi- 
dent Monroe  did  the  United  States?  How 
could  we  Isolate  them  politically  and  mili- 
tarily without  giving  up  the  opportunity  to 
get  economic  development  aid  from  either 
East  or  West  or  elsewhere? 

None  of  these  developing  countries  has  the 
advantages  of  geography  that  the  United 
States  enjoyed.  But  one  way  to  achieve  a 
similar  political  isolation  for  the  group  as 
a  whole  would  be  for  the  General  Assembly, 
acting  under  the  authority  of  the  1950  unit- 
ing for  peace  resolution,  instigated  by  John 
Poster  Dulles,  to  pass  a  resolution  establish- 
ing a  theoretical  zone  of  peace — an  area 
from  which  cold  war  competition  would  be 
banned — a  truly  neutral  area;  an  area  which 
any  nation  could  Join  provided  that  it  would 
accept  the  requirements  laid  down  for  entry 
and  membership.  Possibly  the  zone  should 
be  subdivided  for  administrative  purposes 
Into  regional  subzones. 

The  two  basic  requirements  for  member- 
ship In  such  a  zone  of  peace  would  be:  (1) 
that  an  applicant  country  woxild  sign  an 
agreement  to  relinquish  its  power  to  make 
war  on  other  nations,  and  (2)  to  relinquish 
Its  right  to  permit  a  country  not  a  member  of 
the  zone  of  peace  to  use  its  soil  for  any  pur- 
pose not  acceptable  to  a  majority  (or  perhaps 
all)  of  the  countries  which  are  members  of 
the  zone  of  peace..  In  other  words,  each  na- 
tion in  the  zone  would  pledge  to  maintain 
Btrlot  neutrality  with  regard  to  the  cold  war 
struggle  and  to  keep  that  struggle  or  any 
international  struggle  from  being  conducted 
on  Its  soil. 

To  Implement  the  first  requirement,  the 
General  Assembly  Peace  Treaty  would  need  to 
establish  an  International  military  force  ca- 
pable of  protecting  the  boundaries  of  the 
Bone  of  peace  members  from  external  aggres- 
sion. Probably  the  members  of  that  force 
■hould  be  limited  to  nationals  of  zone  of 
peace  countries.  Certainly  there  should  be 
no  organized  forces  from  the  greet  powers  or 
their  close  associates.  And  the  people  per- 
forming military  or  other  services  for  the 
zone  of  pectce.  at  least  thoee  working  at  policy 
levels,  should  be  given  dual  citizenship  in 
the  zone  of  peace  as  well  as  In  their  own  na- 
tions. 

With  their  national  boundaries  guaranteed 
by  zone  of  peace  membership  and  protected 
by  the  international  military  force  of  the 
zone  of  peace,  as  well  as  agreement  to  submit 
disputes  to  the  World  Court,  countries  In 
the  zone  would  need  only  to  maintain  small 
Internal  police  forces  to  preserve  law  and 
order  within  their  own  boundaries. 

It  Is  dUBcult  to  estimate  how  large  a  zone 
of  peace  military  force  would  be  needed.  At 
the  time  of  their  birth  as  Independent  na- 
tions most  of  the  developing  countries  have 
bad  practically  no  military  forces.  It  was 
only  when  they  became  politically  involved  In 
the  cold  war  that  some  of  these  countries 
were  able  to  obtain  nxodem  weapons.  Per- 
haps If  they  had  the  possibility  of  Joining  the 
cone  of  peace  they  would  be  glad  to  turn 
their  weapons  and  nallltary  forces  over  to  the 
zone  In  (xder  to  have  the  more  secure  protec- 
tion that  the  larger  developmentally  oriented 
organization  could  provide.  And  it  seems 
quite  possible  that  the  zone  of  peace  mili- 
tary force  would  not  need  to  be  large.  Its 
greatest  power  would  rest  in  Its  symbol  as  an 


Instrument  of  peace  and  any  nation  which 
challenged  this  would  attract  to  Itself  a  great 
deal  of  adverse  world  opinion. 

To  Implement  and  control  the  second  main 
membership  requirement  fra*  coimtries  Join- 
ing the  zone  of  peace — the  requirement  ex- 
cluding cold  war  competition  from  the  zone 
of  peace — the  members  of  the  zone  of  peace 
would  establish  review  councils  which  would 
scrutinize  from  an  international  political 
viewpoint  all  prospective  agreements  between 
members  of  the  zone  of  peace  and  outside 
countries.  These  review  oouncils  would  be 
empowered  to  either  approve  or  reject  each 
proposed  agreement  In  order  to  insure  that 
no  arrangement  was  made  that  would  en- 
danger the  neutral  status  of  the  zone  of 
peace. 

Perhaps  these  review  councils  could  use 
the  administrative,  factfinding  and  polic- 
ing machinery  of  the  already  existing  U.N. 
agencies  such  as  UNESCO,  WHO,  SUNFED 
and  so  on  as  secretariats  to  help  them  arrive 
at  decisions  regarding  the  desirability  of 
proposed  agreements.  If  so,  they  should  be 
able  rather  easily  and  quickly  to  put  the  re- 
view council  machinery  Into  operation. 

Prestunably  the  rlvarly  between  the  great 
powers  and  the  existing  "balance  of  terror" 
would  prevent  any  of  them  from  making  a 
direct  military  attack  on  a  country  In  the 
zone  of  peace.  Th\ifi,  In  effect,  the  great 
powers  would  become  indirect  guarantors  of 
the  zone  of  peace  against  great  power  ag- 
gression. The  situation  would  be  somewhat 
similar  to  the  way  the  rivalry  between  France 
and  England  once  underwrote  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  the  isolationist  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

Of  course,  as  already  suggested,  those  coun- 
tries entering  the  zone  of  peace  would  lose 
the  bargaining  power  that  they  now  possess 
as  a  result  of  being  able  to  play  ofif  one  side 
of  the  cold  war  against  the  other.  So  when 
countries  rellnqiilshed  that  bargaining  posi- 
tion and  Joined  the  zone  of  i)eace,  many  of 
them  might  find  It  even  more  difficult  than 
at  present  to  attract  assistance  from  the 
great  powers.  To  meet  this  possibility  the 
2x>ne  of  peace  should  arrange  machinery  to 
assure  that  all  members  would  receive  de- 
velopmental assistance  on  a  fair  and  essen- 
tially equal  basis.  At  first  glance  it  would 
appear  that  both  East  and  West  great  powers 
would,  under  the  circumstances  J  jst  out- 
lined, lose  Interest  in  large  parts  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped area.  But  actually,  the  total 
political  and  economic  strength  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  (hopefully  abetted  by 
some  of  the  neutral  advanced  coimtrles)  in 
the  zone  of  peace  would  be  Increased  by  their 
combining  themselves  In  the  larger  zone 
of  peace  organization. 

The  developing  countries  do  possess  some 
important  natural  resources  that  cannot  be 
synthesized.  Perhaps  they  could  set  up 
machinery  to  promote  economic  cooperation 
between  their  members.  If  so,  the  enhanced 
economic  and  political  btu-galnlng  power 
resulting  from  this  arrangement  might  add 
billions  to  the  income  of  the  developing 
countries,  perhaps  more  than  they  ever  will 
get  through  UNESCO,  WHO,  etc.,  as  they 
now  are  being  supported  largely  by  great 
power  contributions. 

The  group's  bargaining  power,  especially  If 
It  set  up  machinery  to  promote  economic 
cooperation — somewhat  like  the  European 
Common  Market — between  the  zone  of  peace 
members,  would  certainly  be  much  greater 
than  the  sum  of  the  individual  powers  of  the 
separate  members.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
formation  of  a  zone  of  peace  and  the  re- 
lated machinery  mentioned  may  be  an  eco- 
nomic necessity  for  the  developing  countries. 
They  probably  need  such  organizations, 
merely  to  enhance  their  bargaining  position 
In  dealings  with  the  International  econcanlc 
groups  which  have  already  been  formed  In 
the  advanced  countries — tbe  Soviet  bloc  on 
the  one  hand,  the  European  Common  Mar- 


ket, the  Outer  Seven  and  the  United  States- 
Canadian  groups  on  the  other. 

Presiunably  many  of  the  develc^lng  coun- 
tries would  Join  the  zone  of  peace  If  It  was 
established  and  thus  Isolate  themselves  po. 
litically  and  militarily  from  the  cold  war. 
This  coul«l  and  probably  would  make  a  tre- 
mendous change  In  the  nature  of  the  cold 
war.  Whether  it  would  actually  lead  to  a 
reduction  in  the  size  of  the  cold  war  budgets 
Is  not  easy  to  guess.  But  certainly  such  a 
step  would  stabilize  world  politics  and  stop 
the  recrudescence  of  incidents  In  developing 
countries  such  as  those  which  in  the  past 
few  years  have  so  often  taken  us  to  the  brmlc 
of  world  war  III. 

Such  changes  would  tend  to  sharply  po 
larlze  the  UJ^.  into  a  positive  (propeace) 
pole,  the  General  Assembly,  and  a  negative 
(antiwar)  pole,  the  Secxirity  Council. 
Whether  or  not  such  a  polarization  is  de- 
sirable and  how  far  it  shoiild  be  allowed  to 
develop  need  to  be  carefully  considered.  The 
General  Assembly  certainly  should  not  serede 
from  the  United  Nations  or  the  Security 
Council.  Possibly  much  of  the  difficulty 
which  the  U.N.  has  encountered  as  a  peace- 
making agency  is  due  to  the  overwhelming 
dominance  which  the  great  powers  assigned 
to  the  negative  pole  of  the  organization.  In 
any  case.  It  appears  that  the  time  has  come 
to  formally  establish  better  balance  within 
the  organization.  Possibly  the  U.N.  budget 
shotild  even  be  divided,  so  that  the  Security 
Council  would  control  the  budget  for  its  owti 
war-preventing  activities  and  the  General 
Assembly  the  budget  for  Its  peace-promoting 
work.  Certainly  the  Security  Council-dciil- 
nated  U.N.  has  not  been  very  successful  in 
promoting  peace  and  prosperity  for  the  de- 
veloping countries,  so  that  whether  the  great 
powers  like  it  or  not  it  seems  to  be  rapidly 
evolving  Into  a  bipolar  organization.  The 
growing  demands  in  both  South  Africa  and 
South  America  for  achieving  a  nuclear-free 
status  is  but  one  example  of  this  drive  tow  ard 
neutrality. 

Consideration  of  these  possibilities  make 
It  seem  likely  that  if  the  General  Assembly 
should  choose  to  act  along  these  lines  there 
•really  is  very  little  that  the  great  powers 
could  do  to  stop  It. 

It  is  an  Interesting  speculation  whether 
Secretary  Dulles  envisioned  these  long-range 
possibilities;  poesibilities  which  at  the  time 
when  he  promoted  the  uniting  for  peace 
resolutlcwi  seemed  motivated  only  by  a  desire 
to  win  a  cold  war  ploy,  but  which  now  can 
be  seen  to  be  very  much  In  harmony  with 
some  of  his  religious  beliefs  In  the  essential 
unity  and  brotherhood  of  man.  In  any  case, 
some  such  solution  as  this,  which  wUl  enable 
the  developing  co^ultrles  to  make  contininng 
positive  efforts  for  peace,  seems  necessary  un- 
less their  leaders  are  to  rest  content  for  the 
world  to  merely  stagger  from  t«ie  crisis  of  the 
developing  countries  to  another,  from  one 
brink  to  the  next,  never  knowing  which  will 
be  the  last  one,  and  letting  the  problem  of 
the  advancement  of  the  developing  coimtries 
wait  for  the  end  of  the  cold  war. 
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Tribute  to  Jnd|:e  Prescott 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF   MABYI>Am> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  14, 1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nual bar  association  banquet  held  at  the 
Washingtonlan  Country  Club,  Galthers- 
burg,  Md.,  on  January  28,  honored  one  of 
Maryland's  most  distinguished  citizens. 


Judge  Stedman  Prescott,  chief  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland.  I 
found  the  thoughtful  remarks  in  the 
principal  address  of  the  evening  deliv- 
ei  ed  by  His  Excellency,  J.  Millard  Tawes, 
Governor  of  Maryland,  and  the  signifi- 
cant honors  he  paid  to  Judge  Prescott  so 
interesting,  I  feel  they  deserve  the  widest 
possible  circulation.  I,  therefore,  sub- 
mit them  here  to  be  included  in  the 
Record: 

RrMARKS    BY    HON.    J.    MiLLARD    TaWES.    GOV- 
ERNOR OF  Maryland 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
join  you  in  paying  respect  to  one  of  our 
State's  greatest  Jurists  and  one  of  our  most 
devoted  citizens. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Judge  Prescott  has 
lived  up  to  those  precepts  which  give  the 
man  the  right  to  be  called  a  great  leader. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  great  leader  is 
one  who  has  achieved  success,  who  has  lived 
well,  laughed  often  and  loved  much;  who  has 
gained  the  respect  of  intelligent  men  and  the 
love  of  little  children;  who  has  filled  his 
niche  and  accomplished  his  task;  who  will 
leave  the  world  better  than  he  found  It. 
Whether  by  an  Improved  poppy,  a  perfect 
poem  or  a  rescued  soul;  who  has  never  lacked 
appreciation  of  earth's  beauty  or  failed  to 
express  it;  who  has  always  looked  for  the 
best  in  others  and  given  the  best  he  had; 
whose  life  Is  an  Inspiration,  whose  memory 
will  be  a  benediction. 

This  sums  up  the  greatness  of  the  man  we 
honor  tonight,  chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Maryland.  Chief  Judge  Stedman 
Prescott. 


Address  by  Gov.  J.  Millard  Tawes 

I  am  always  a  little  awe  struck  when  I  ap- 
pe^ir  before  a  group  of  learned  lawyers  such 
as  are  gathered  here  this  evening  at  this  ban- 
quet. It  is  the  feeling  of  Inadequacy,  of 
insufficiency,  that  one  has  when  confronted 
by  others  so  knowledgeable  in  a  field  about 
which  he  knows  little  or  nothing. 

Many  times  during  my  long  career  in  pol- 
itics and  public  service  have  I  wished  that  I 
hr.d  followed  an  early  inclination  I  had  to 
study  law  and  become  a  lawyer.  For  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  during  all  those 
ye.ir  I  have  been  utterly  dependent  upon 
lawyers — upon  their  advice  and  upon  their 
guidance. 

It  was  so  on  that  first  day  that  I  took  the 
office  of  clerk  of  court  in  Somerset  County 
baclc  in  1930.  It  Is  so  today,  now  that  I  am 
the  chief  executive  of  this  State. 

^  the  head  of  one  of  the  coequal,  co- 
ordinate branches  of  our  State  government, 
my  association  with  the  Judiciary  for  the  past 
6  years  of  necessity  has  been  close.  I  hasten 
to  add  that  the  association  has  been  most 
pleasant  fw  me. 

Regarding  the  coequallty  of  our  respective 
br.xnches  of  government,  let  me  say  that 
there  are  times  when  one  is  tempted  to  be- 
lie.e  that  one  of  them,  like  the  animals  In 
George  Orwell's  "animal  farm,"  is  more  equal 
th  in  the  other. 

But  that  Is  beside  the  point.  The  checks 
and  balances  which  our  forefathers  wrote 
into  our  basic  laws  have  made  it  possible  for 
nic  to  do  many  things  to  my  liking. 

For  example.  It  made  It  possible  for  me 
to  elevate  to  the  highest  Judicial  post  in  the 
Stite  so  estimable  a  person  as  the  man  we 
are  honoring  here  this  evening — Chief  Judge 
S'edman  Prescott,  of  the  Maryland  Court  of 
Appeals. 

It  is  fashionable  nowadays  for  speakers  to 
li.nulge  in  the  topic  of  the  vast  changes 
'^iich  have  taken  place  in  our  society.  And 
indeed,  with  all  the  changes  that  we  see 
about  us,  it  Is  a  topic  which  is  hard  to  evade. 

It  is  refreshing,  therefore,  when  on  occa- 
S!  .n  we  discover  that  some  things  change  so 
iif-le;    or,  as  the  French  proverb  goes,  the 


more   it   changes   the  more   it  remains   the 
same. 

Last  year,  I  was  asked  to  speak  before  a 
group  in  New  Jersey,  the  occasion  being  the 
observance  of  the  300th  anniversary  oC  the 
founding  of  that  State. 

In  the  preparation  of  my  remarks,  I  en- 
gaged in  a  little  research  to  compare  our  two 
States,  among  other  things  the  roles  they 
played  in  the  drafting  of  otir  Federal  Consti- 
tution. 

It  is  most  interesting  today  to  reflect  upon 
the  deliberations  of  that  body  of  statesmen 
who  in  Philadelphia  wrote  this  great  docu- 
ment. 

We  Marylanders  recall  with  a  measure  of 
pride  that  the  idea  of  a  "more  perfect  union," 
as  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  the  Consti- 
tution, had  its  birth  In  the  capital  of  Mary- 
land, in  the  celebrated  Annapolis  Convention 
of  1786. 

It  was  at  that  convention  that  Hamilton 
and  Madison  drafted  a  resolution  pointing 
up  "important  defects  of  the  system  of  Fed- 
eral Government,  of  a  nature  so  serious,  as  to 
render  the  situation  of  the  United  States  deli- 
cate and  critical." 

At  the  meeting  at  Annapolis,  a  call  was  Is- 
sued for  another  convention  in  Philadelphia 
the  following  year,  and  It  was  at  the  latter 
convention,  of  course,  that  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  frsuned. 

New  Jersey,  with  strong  dedication  to 
State  sovereignty,  was  the  author  of  a  plan 
of  government  which,  when  finally  melded 
with  that  of  Virginia,  became  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  our  Federal  S3^tem — a  system  which, 
with  only  relatively  minor  modifications,  has 
served  our  Republic  throughout  its  history. 
It  was  this  meeting  In  Philadelpiila  that  I 
should  like  to  dlsciiss. 

For  not  only  was  ovu-  charter  of  govern- 
ment drafted  there,  but  a  whole  pattern  of 
democratic  thinking  and  democratic  action 
was  laid  out  by  those  wise  and  enlightened 
statesmen  who  met  In  Philadelphia  in  1787 
to  perfect  their  Union  of  States. 

Interestingly  enough,  and  ironically 
enough,  the  main  issue  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  Philadelphia  In  1787  was 
what  today  we  call  the  issue  of  "fair  repre- 
sentation"— an  Issue  which  has  plagued, 
and  is  plaguing,  our  three  coequal  and  co- 
ordinate branches  of  government. 

Madison,  In  his  Joiu'nal,  summed  up  the 
matter  in  these  words:  "The  great  difficulty," 
he  wrote,  "lies  In  the  affair  of  representa- 
tion and  if  this  could  be  adjusted,  all  others 
would  be  surmountable." 

Madison  went  on  to  say  that  the  two  gen- 
tlemen from  New  Jersey — Paterson  and  Liv- 
ingston— felt  that  "it  would  not  be  safe  for 
Delaware"  to  allow  Virginia,  which  was  16 
times  as  large  as  Delaware,  16  times  as  many 
votes  in  the  legislative  body. 

How  little  things  have  changed.  How  much 
this  sounds  like  the  plaints  we  hear  now- 
adays from  small,  rural  commimitles  smart- 
ing under  decrees  from  our  higher  courts. 

But  of  course  the  men  in  Philadelphia, 
working  on  a  system  of  legislative  apportion- 
ment, were  free  to  exercise  their  will  and 
their  Judgment,  un trammeled  by  a  superlcM' 
political  force.  In  fact,  as  we  know,  at  the 
same  time  they  were  creating  the  legislative 
body,  they  were  establishing  the  court  which 
now  rules  on  the  equity  of  legislative  repre- 
sentation. 

The  Virginia  delegation,  which  had  ar- 
rived earlier,  had  their  plan  for  a  constitu- 
tion ready  for  presentation  when  representa- 
tives from  the  other  States  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia early  In  1787. 

The  Virginia  plan  called  for  a  strong  cen- 
tralized government  and  on  the  crucial  issue 
of  legislative  representation,  an  apportion- 
ment based  on  population. 

The  Virginia  plan  was  discussed  for  many 
weeks,  and  a  bitter  dispute  arose  on  the  ques- 
tion of  States  rights.  It  might  be  well  to 
note   that   the  phrase    In   that  day   bore    a 


slightly  different  connotation  than  the  one 
sometimes  placed  upon  It  in  our  time. 

New  Jersey  was  a  strong  advocate  of  States 
rights  and  of  a  decentralized  Federal  system. 
The  main  point  In  argument  was  about  rep- 
resentation. Charles  Pinckney,  of  South 
Carolina,  said,  "Give  New  Jersey  an  equal 
vote,  and  she  will  dinniM  her  scruples  and 
concur  in  the  national  system." 

The  convention   was  deadlocked  on  this  ' 
point,  and  here  occurred  what  otir  historians 
have  called  "the  great  compromise." 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  each  State 
be,  equally  represented  In  the  upper  House 
of  the  Congress  and  that  the  representation  * 
in  the  lower  House  be  based  on  population, 
to  be  determined  by  a  census  taken  every  10 
years. 

When  the  vote  was  taken  on  July  16,  1787, 
the  Convention  adopted  this  compromise. 
Maryland,  with  New  Jersey.  Connecticut. 
Delaware,  and  Nortli  Carolina,  voted  for  the 
compromise.  Pennsylvania.  Virginia,  SouUb 
Carolina,  and  Ge<»^ia  voted  against  It.  New 
York  lost  her  vote  because  her  delegates  were  - 
absent,  and  the  New  Hampshire  delegation 
had  not  yet  arrived. 

Thus,  by  the  narrowest  of  murgiTM  tlie  vital 
question  of  representation  was  settled,  and 
the  Convention  within  the  next  ttm  weeks 
went  on  to  settle  tJie  remaining  Issues. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  dlsimtsa  were 
placated  and  that  the  delegates  were  pleased 
with  their  handiwork.  On  the  ooatnry, 
there  was  much  dtssatlsfactlon  and  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  perhaps  too  much  had  been 
compromised. 

The  venerable  Benjamin  Fntnklln.  then 
80  years  old,  acknowledged  that  there  was 
much  in  the  Constitution  of  which  he  dis- 
approved, but  he  said  he  was  not  sure  that 
he  would  always  disapprove  them. 

These  were  his  words,  among  the  wisest 
he  ever  uttered,  on  the  great  compromise: 

"For  having  lived  long,"  he  said.  "I  baTe 
exi}erienced  many  instances  of  being  obliged, 
by  better  Information  or  fuller  oonsideratloa, 
to  change  opinions  even  on  Important  sub- 
jects which  I  once  thought  right  but  found 
to  be  otherwise. 

"In  these  sentiments,  sir,  I  agree  to  this 
Constitution  with  aU  its  faults.  If  they  are 
such;  because  I  think  a  general  government 
necessary  for  us. 

"I  doubt,  too,  whether  any  other  conven- 
tion  we  can  obtain  may  be  able  to  make  a 
better  constitution.  For  when  you  aaaemble 
a  number  of  men,  to  have  the  advantage  ot 
their  Joint  wisdom,  you  inevitably  ninmhlo 
with  those  men  all  their  prejudices,  tbelr 
passions,  their  errors  of  camion,  their  local 
interests  and  their  selfish  views." 

And  then  Franklin  asked  this  question: 
"From  such  an  asesmbly  can  a  perfect  pro- 
duction be  expected?" 

He  went  on  to  say : 

"It  therefore  astonished  me,  sir,  to  find 
this  system  approaching  so  near  to  perfec- 
tion as  It  does;  and  I  think  It  will  astonish 
our  enemies,  who  are  waiting  with  confidence 
to  hear  that  our  councils  are  confounded  like 
those  of  the  builders  of  Babel;  and  that  eur 
States  are  on  the  point  of  separation,  only 
to  meet  hereafter  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
one  another's  throats. 

"Thus,"  he  said,  "I  consent  to  this  Consti- 
tution because  I  expect  no  better,  and  be- 
cause I  am  not  sure  that  It  Is  not  the  best." 

Franklin  ended  his  speech  by  appealing  to 
those  around  him  who  stlU,  like  himself, 
harbored  some  objections  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  "doubt  a  little  about  (their)  Infalli- 
bility" and  In  unanimity  put  their  names 
to  the  instrument. 

There  is,  I  think,  as  much  to  be  learned 
about  the  art  of  politics — about  the  science 
of  people  governing  themselves — in  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Constitutional  Convention  as 
there  Is  In  the  document  that  was  produced 
there. 
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For  one  thing,  there  la  the  lesson  to  those  of 
lis  who  may  be  Inclined  toward  self-interest 
to  fH-otect  the  weak  from  the  strong,  the 
small  from  the  great. 

We  know  today  that  little  Delaware  is  not 
going  to  be  swallowed  by  the  greater  States 
around  her.  but  we  rejoice  that  the  men  who 
created  our  Government  gave  thought  to 
her  relatively  inferior  condition  and  thus  es- 
tablished as  an  irrevocable  principle  the  right 
of  minorities  to  be  protected  against 
majorities. 

And  then,  there  is  the  lesson  to  the  over- 
Bealous  and  the  impatient  that  a  compromise 
of  purposes  not  only  in  inevitable  in  a  de- 
mocracy but  is  sometimes — as  was  certainly 
the  case  with  our  Constitution — desirable. 

For  as  Franklin  said,  if  we  assemble  peo- 
ple, as  we  do  In  a  democracy,  to  have  the 
benefit  of  their  joint  wisdom  and  joint  in- 
telligence, we  must  accept  their  prejudices, 
their  errors  of  judgment,  their  selfishness 
and  their  other  shortcomings. 

We  have  nothing  to  fear  that  in  our  demo- 
cratic society  we  must  give  a  little  and  take 
a  little,  because  we  are  not  Infallible,  we  do 
make  mistakes  and  in  any  given  situation  we 
may  be  wrong. 

We  who  have  the  advantage  of  betng  able 
to  look  back  upon  nearly  180  years  of  experi- 
ence may  wonder  how  the  men  in  Phila- 
delphia ever  covdC  have  been  so  skeptical 
about  the  work  they  produced — how  they 
could  have  been  so  dejected  about  the  corn- 
promisee  they  had  had  to  make. 

Certainly  never  before,  and  never  since, 
has  an  Instrument  at  government  of  such 
excellence  been  produced. 

Under  it  Americans  have  been  able  to  live 
In  the  greatest  measiu^  of  freedom,  on  the 
highest  level  of  prosperity,  <ln  a  nation  that 
has  grown  stronger  and  greater  with  every 
passing  year. 

We  are  most  grateful,  then,  that  our  an- 
cestors were  wise  enough  to  make  conces- 
sion, to  compromise  their  purposes,  to  settle 
their  differences,  and  enter  into  an  agreement 
that  made  it  possible  to  create  a  nation, 
undivided  and  indivlBible. 

We  are  grateful  that  the  councils  in  Phila- 
delphia were  not  confounded  like  the  build- 
ers of  Babel,  but  instead  that  in  the  end 
they  spoke  with  one  voice,  loud  and^^Ie&iSs^ 
for  a  system  of  government  underi  which 
Americans  could  earn  a  llvlihood  foB  them- 
selves and  their  families  and  live  in  haimony 
with  their  neighbors.  \. 

For  the  legacy  they  left  us — a  legahv  of 
life,  liberty,  and  happiness — ^we  are  reVer- 
ently  thankful.  \ 


The  Foreign  Oil  Imports  Program 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  4,  1965 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
one concerned  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  foreign  oil  Imports  program  affects 
the  domestic  industry  and  national  se- 
curity will  want  to  read  the  incisive 
statement  of  Mr.  M.  D.  Abel,  president  of 
the  Texas  Independent  Producers  ti 
Royalty  Owners  Association,  made  in  re- 
sponse to  a  recent  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  Government  reports  that  the  oil 
Industry  is  enjoying  prosperity.  But  the 
prosperity  of  the  huge  International  com- 
panies should  not  be  confused  with  the 
relarjve  depression  for  domestic  inde- 


pendents, who  do  not  benefit  from  the 
foreign  oil  import  program.  The  Gov- 
ernment, in  fact,  concedes  that  the  small 
Independent  producer  is  in  trouble,  and 
that  there  is  a  problem  of  inadequate  ex- 
ploration. Many  authorities  see  a  direct 
link  between  the  present  foreign  oil  im- 
port quotas  and  the  deteriorating  con- 
ditions in  the  domestic  oil  industry.  It 
is  to  this  problem  that  Mr.  M.  D.  Abel 
addressed  his  remarks,      j 

With  unanimous  consent  I  am  insert- 
ing the  statement  of  M.  D.  Abel,  president 
of  the  Texas  Independent  Producers  & 
Royalty  Owners  Association: 
An  Afpbaisai.  of  thi  Petroleum  Industry 
or  THX  UNrrEo  States 

Hard-pressed  domestic  independent  oil  pro- 
ducers can  only  regard  the  Kelly-Lattu  re- 
port as  a  pitifully  Inadequate  and  grossly 
misleading  "appraisal"  of  the  petroleum  In- 
diistry  in  this  Nation. 

If  the  forthcoming  Interior  Department 
hearings  concerning  the  oil  imports  program 
are  to  be  approached  in  this  context,  there 
seems  little  hope  that  present  officials  will 
prove  any  more  willing  now  than  in  the 
past  to  face  lip  to  the  real  Issue  of  a  fast- 
growing  imbalance  in  this  industry.  The 
question  was  not  whether  "the  oil  Industry" 
is  enjoying  prosperity,  or  whether  adeqiiate 
resources  are  available  to  meet  foreseeable 
consumer  needs.  Rather  the  need  was  for 
information  as  to  extent  of  and  cause  for  a 
relative  depression  for  domestic  independents 
during  peak  prospwity  for  International  com- 
panies. We  have  here  a  case  of  poverty  amid 
plenty,  pure  and  simple,  or  what  Gov.  John 
Connally  has  called  "our  own  Appalachia" 
in  the  prosperous  oil  industry.  However  cor- 
rect may  be  the  assertion  that  Interior  had 
avaUable  inadequate  statistics  for  a  compre- 
hensive look  at  Independents,  it  could  over- 
look only  with  great  difficulty  the  mountains 
of  evidence  that  present  governmental  poli- 
cies are  falling  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem,  and  that  the  oil  imports  program  in 
particular  is  not  even  approaching  declared 
objectives. 

s^  Particularly  distressing  is  the  virtual  re- 
•jection  of  the  national  security  concept  which 
underlies  the  oil  imports  program.  Entirely 
beside  the  point  is  the  Interior  declaration 
that  national  security  extends  "far  beyond 
the  limited  objective  of  assuring  a  supply  to 
meet  our  own  needs  diirlng  a  national  emer- 
gency," and  that  national  security  embraces 
the  security  of  both  the  United  States  and 
its  free  world  allies,  and  both  domestic  and 
foreign  sources  of  petroleum.  The  section 
relating  to  the  import  control  program  is 
largely  given  over  to  emphasis  upon  the  ob- 
jective of  maintaining  prosperous  and  happy 
foreign  oU  sources.  International  consider- 
ations are  due  attention,  of  course,  but  this 
report  would  seem  to  subordinate  all  other 
considerations  to  the  preservation  of  avail- 
able supplies  from  other  countries. 

It's  one  thing  to  say,  as  does  the  report, 
that  "the  United  States  needs  the  oU  re- 
sources of  the  Middle  East."  and  there  Is  for 
the  security  of  NATO  natlohs  "an  equally 
compelling  need  for  continuing  production 
in  other  major  producing  areas."  However, 
it  is  another  thing  entirely  to  infer  that  U.S. 
security  commitments  in  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere require  importation  of  Mideast  oil 
into  this  country.  In  fact,  auch  movement 
tends  to  weaken  security  objectives  of  both 
this  Nation  and  her  allies. 

The  security  clause  in  the  Trade  Act  pre- 
scribes criteria  relating  to  the  objective  of 
a  healthy  home  industry.  If  Interior  officials 
do  not  like  this  limited  concept,  and  wish 
to  insist  upon  a  one-world  resource  view- 
point, then  they  should  lobby  for  a  change 
in  the  law.  In  the  meantime,  there  should 
be  adherence  to  the  law  as  Congress  vvTote 


it  and,  we  believe,  as  Congress  intended  to 
write  it. 

We  submit  that  Congress  had  good  reasoa 
to  concern  Itself  with  UJ5.  relative  self- 
sufficiency  of  this  No.  1  munition  of  war. 
Only  an  adequate  supply  available  from 
home  sources  can  assure  us  the  bargaining 
power  to  obtain  oil  resources  from  other  na- 
tions on  terms  which  are  both  economically 
reasonable  and  relatively  secure.  Any  one 
of  our  major  import  sources  could  be  cut 
off  in  short  order,  as  was  the  case  no  later 
than  1957  when  the  Suez  Canal  was  closed 
and  the  Middle  East  supply  denied  \is  and  our 
free  world  allies.  The  day  America  loses 
her  relative  self-sufficiency  in  oU,  foreign  oU 
will  cease  to  be  cheap  in  any  sense.  Con- 
gress recognized  this,  whether  or  not  Interior 
officials  wish  to  do  so  today. 

The  report  concedes  that  the  small  Inde- 
pendent producer  is  in  trouble,  and  that 
there  is  a  problem  of  inadequate  exploration. 
But  it  appears  not  to  recognize  the  direct 
link  between  these  two  occurrences. 

It  notes  the  need  for  developing  new  re- 
serves without  Increasing  oulput,  but  pur- 
ports to  see  this  as  primarily  a  problem  for 
State  conservation  ref<M"m.  Ovra'develop- 
ment  of  the  1950's  is  called  the  most  impor- 
tant reason  exploration  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  expanded  requirements,  when,  In  fact, 
virtually  all  increased  domestic  demand  since 
has  been  supplied  from  imports  and  offshore 
leases,  and  it  is  these  less  secure  sources 
which  account  for  our  surpluses  today. 

It  Infers  that  the  loss  of  ground  by  inde- 
pendents to  the  major  companies  is  a  nat- 
ural result  corresponding  to  shifts  in  crude 
production  from  older  to  newer  areas,  not- 
ing that  major  companies  rather  than  inde- 
pendents drill  the  deeper  and  better  pros- 
pects. It  thereby  Ignores  that  Federal  policy 
favoring  more  prolific  offshore  production, 
largely  on  Federal  lands,  accounts  for  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  surplxis.  The  probleta 
is  not  so  much  that  independents  haven't 
shared  in  deeper  offshore  development  as  it 
is  the  fact  that  siuplus  output  from  this 
major-company-domlnated  source  has  de- 
nied independents  the  economic  incentive  to 
drill  anywhere,  including  the  shallow  pros- 
pects which  are  available  to  them. 

A  basic  problem  raised  by  the  rep>ort  is  the 
combination  of  "excess"  productive  capacity 
(some  700,000  barrels  per  day  over  total  de- 
mand) and  insufficient  exploration  to  co\er 
tomorrow's  needs.  In  detfiillng  the  many 
assumed  causes  for  this  situation,  very  great 
care  was  taken  to  rule  out  even  the  posfi- 
bility  that  an  inadequate  imports  program 
underlies  the  problem. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  imports — which 
along  with  offshore  production  has  accounted 
for  virtually  all  demand  increases  during  the 
life  of  the  mandatory  program — mtist  be  re- 
quired to  mark  time  until  domestic  produc- 
tion assumes  a  better  balanced  share  of  the 
total  IJB.  Uqtilds  hydrocarbon  market.  Only 
then  will  domestic  Independents  be  in  fi- 
nancial condition  to  restore  lagging  explora- 
tion activities. 

It  speaks  of  a  "well-defined  trend"  tow:.rd 
fewer  and  fewer  smaller  companies,  ackncv  :- 
edges  the  shrinkage  of  their  share  of  total 
production,  and  then  forecasts  a  contiiitia- 
tlon  of  this  trend.  Recent  development.^,  it 
says,  may  signal  only  "the  onset  of  a  lo;ig- 
terni  trend  toward  fewer  and  larger  inc'e- 
pendents."  Sellouts  and  mergers  are  p-"- 
tured  as  a  logical  result  of  the  fact  tii.it 
"at  any  point  in  time,  a  given  producer  n-.,;y 
determine  that  his  financial  interests  are  bo 
ter  served  by  sale  of  oil  in  place  rather  than 
by  continuing  to  produce."  It  thereby  n.- 
terprets  as  a  normal  and  healthy  trend  to- 
ward efficiency  what  is  in  fact  an  alarmn.g 
trend  toward  monopoly  concentration  in  tl-is 
great  industry. 

Interior's  report  curioxisly  poses  probleius 
without  penetrating  beyond  superfir  al 
causes,  and  then  tends  to  dismiss  need  'or 
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soil.; ions.  A  case  In  point  is  the  product 
imhiiance  situation  which  has  led  to  serious 
products  price  erosion  in  recent  years.  Not- 
ing that  vmeconomic  dc«nestic  residual  fuel 
output  Is  on  the  wane,  the  report  indicates 
satisfaction  over  refiners'  resultant  oppor- 
tunity to  cut  down  domestic  crude  needs 
and  at  the  same  time  utilize  new  processes 
to  increase  output  of  other  products.  At  the 
same  time  it  recognizes  that  "other  products" 
are  m  oversuj^ly  already.  Yet  the  practice 
of  dumping  gasoline  on  the  market,  with 
resulting  price  wars,  is  simply  criticized  as 
iUocical  without  relation  to  import  policy. 
Ignored  is  the  obvious:  if  Importe  are  to  be 
relied  upon  increasingly  to  meat  demand  for 
resiuual  fuel,  then  other  product  imports  and 
imported  crude  must  be  correspondingly  re- 
duced to  avoid  excess  supplies  on  the  do- 
mestic market.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  re- 
port carefully  eliminates  residual  fuel  oil  and 
its  portion  of  total  demand  from  virtually 
all  charts,  tables,  and  discussions  relating 
to  t'.e  supply-demand  problem. 

It  is  vmfortunate  indeed  that,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  hearings  on  the  oil  imports  pro- 
gram, Interior  would  find  occasion  to  gloss 
over  Industry  conditions  In  such  sweeping 
generalities  as  the  following:  "The  Industry 
as  a  whole  is  growing,  it  is  In  excellent  fi- 
nancial shape,  and  It  is  demonstrating  daily 
its  ability  to  live  in  today's  competitive 
world." 

Tiie  facts  are  that  Federal  policy  Is  failing 
to  ;>rovlde  an  adequate  foundatiCKi  for  a 
healthy  domestic  oil  industry  so  essential  to 
our  national  economy  and  security.  Both 
with  respect  to  InterlOT's  Implementation  of 
the  oil  import  contrcA  objectives,  and  its 
hajidling  of  Federal  offshore  lands,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  seriously  weakening  the 
capacity  of  domestic  producers  to  fulfill 
their  obligation  to  this  Nation. 

v\  e  hope  that  the  hearing  will  provide  no 
stocked  cards  few  setting  and  reevaluating 
Federal  p»ollcy. 

I:;  general,  this  report  clearly  necessitates 
a  hvvv  approach  on  our  part.  The  facts  of 
our  distress,  and  of  inadequate  domestic  ex- 
ploration, have  been  recognized  beyond  dis- 
pute But  Interior  officials  responsible  for 
th'u-i  report  not  only  misapply  these  laasic 
facu-.  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  consider- 
ations of  a  more  adequate  import  program. 
but  also  serve  up  a  number  of  inconsistencies 
in  -ite  process. 


Closing  of  VA  Hospital  to  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
moiith  the  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  announced  the  closing  of 
the  veterans  hospitsJ  in  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
I  appreciate  the  concern  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  expend  Federal  funds  wisely. 
I  d  1.  however,  question  if  the  closing  of 
th-  VA  hospital  in  Lincoln,  Nebr..  will 
achieve  the  purpose  of  saving  Federal 
luiids. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
clrsng  of  the  VA  hospital  \^111  in  the  long 
run  cost  the  people  of  this  Nation  greater 
.^ums  of  money  than  will  be  saved.  First, 
t!  .-  hospital  has  been  serving  veterans 
'o-  34  years.  The  hospital  has  estab- 
lished a  fine  reputation  among  the  vet- 
eiiiis.    We  can  never  overlook  the  prime 


purpose  of  a  veterans  hospital — to  bring 
adequate  services  to  veterans  close  to 
their  residences.  We  cannot  overlook 
the  tremendous  positive  psychological 
factor  to  veterans  when  assuring  them  of 
adequate  medical  care.  The  trust  and 
confidence  veterans  have  in  a  hospital  is 
immeasurable  and  cannot  always  be 
stated  in  terms  of  dollars  saved. 

I  seriously  question  whether  closing 
the  280-bed  hospital  in  Lincoln  will  pro- 
vide the  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  area  with  maxi- 
mum veterans'  care.  I  have  noted  that 
a  Nebraskan  veteran  was  recently  noti- 
fied by  the  VA  hospital  in  Omaha  that 
since  no  beds  were  available,  his  name 
would  be  placed  on  a  waiting  list.  It 
apepars  to  me  that  if  Omaha  VA  Hos- 
pital has  already  a  waiting  list  with  the 
Lincoln  VA  Hospital  still  in  operation, 
the  future  appears  dim  indeed  concern- 
ing maximum  care  of  veterans  in  the 
eastern  section  of  Nebraska.  To  close  a 
well-staffed  hospital  in  which  veterans 
have  great  confidence  and  for  which 
there  may  well  be  a  need  Is  not  a  wise 
savings  of  Federal  funds. 

Secondly,  the  Lincoln  VA  Hospital  is 
a  leader  aind  pioneer  in  medicine  In  the 
Lincoln  area.  The  hospital  enjoys  re- 
spect frcHn  the  doctors  of  the  Lincoln 
area,  as  testified  by  a  leading  Lincoln. 
Nebr.,  phsrsician.  Francis  Newmayer. 
MJ).  Numerous  Lincoln  doctors  have 
served  with  distinction  <Ki  the  ho^ital 
staff.  They  have  contributed  their  serv- 
ices to  the  hospital  and  have  in  return 
received  much  medical  knowledge  from 
the  hospital.  The  Lincoln  area  doctors 
are  proud  of  this  hospital  and  consider 
it  an  honor  to  be  called  upon  to  serve 
as  consultants  in  the  hospital. 

The  Lincoln  VA  Hospital  has  in  num- 
erous incidences  set  the  medical  pace  in 
the  Lincoln  area.  It  first  introduced  the 
use  of  the  kidney  machine  in  kidney 
surgery.  It  also  Introduced  to  Lincoln 
physicians  the  gastro  camer'a.  Right 
now  it  is  yet  one  of  the  few  ho^itals  in 
the  country  that  has  a  gastro  camera 
and  trained  personnel  to  operate  it. 
This  hospital  was  the  first  in  the  Lincoln 
area  to  successfully  perform  heart  sur- 
gery in  the  replacement  of  a  section  of 
the  aorta. 

The  team  of  doctors  axnposed  of  VA 
hospital  personnel  and  consiilUng  Lin- 
coln residence  doctors  is  presently  work- 
ing extremely  well,  contributing  toward 
medical  progress  in  the  Lincoln  area. 

The  President's  Great  Society  program 
has  laid  heavy  stress  upon  health  care 
for  this  Nation.  I  believe  that  in  keep- 
ing with  the  President's  goals  the  Lin- 
coln VA  Hospital  can  be  utilized  most 
effectively.  This  hospital  could,  in  addi- 
tion to  serving  veterans,  serve  as  a  health 
care  center.  Medical  research  could  be 
continued  and  enhanced  even  to  a  great- 
er degree.  To  discontinue  the  services 
of  a  Government  hospital  at  a  tim^e  when 
we  are  calling  for  an  increase  in  medical 
care  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a 
savings  of  Federal  funds. 

The  third  reason  for  continuing  the 
operation  of  the  Lincoln  VA  Hospital  is 
an  academic  one.  The  Lincoln  VA  Hos- 
pital has  over  the  past  decade  served  as 
a  cooperation  Institution  in  the  pr^iara- 
tion  of  medical  doctors,  dentists,  social 


workers,  psychologists,  and  nurses.  This 
hospital  is  used  rather  extensively  by  the 
University  of  Ndt>raska  medical  ooUege 
and  Crelghton  University  medical  o(rf- 
lege.  The  hospital  has  been  used  by 
these  imiversities  for  medical  field  ex- 
periences for  inteHis  and  premed.  stu- 
dents, for  demonstration  purpoees.  and 
for  laboratory  experieices. 

Presently,  the  Lincoln  VA  Hospital  has 
the  only  ty^proved  training  program  in 
orthopedic  surgery  in  the  State.  It  Is 
also  the  only  hospital  in  Nebraska  coop- 
erating with  the  University  of  Nebraska 
in  the  dentistry  program  of  the  univer- 
sity. Dr.  Richard  Bradley,  a  consulting 
dentist  of  the  VA  hospital  and  an  in- 
structor at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
feels  that  the  closing  of  this  hospital  will 
severely  affect  the  viniversity's  oral  sur- 
gery program.  This  hospital  provides 
the  only  opportunity  for  students  to  gain 
knowledge  in  oral  dental  surgery  in 
Nebraska.  I  have  received  telegrams 
from  the  medical  colleges  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  and  Crelghton  Univer- 
sity stating  the  need  for  the  Lincoln  VA 
Hospital  in  their  medical  programs, 
which  I  quote  below  as  follows: 

Continuation  of  the  Uncoln  VA  Hospital 
could  significantly  add  to  medical  teaching 
potential  of  Nebraska. 

Cecil  L.  Wittson,  M.D., 
Dean.  University  of  Nebraska,  College 
of  Medicine. 

Hospital  is  part  oS  the  educational  program 
of  our  medical  school  and  has  potential  for 
Increasing  role  in  medical  education. 

RlCBAXD  L.  EOAM,  MJ>.. 

Dean,  Creighton  University,  School  of 
Medicine. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  academic  quality 
of  the  medical  curriculum  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  and  Creight<»  Univer- 
sity would  be  affected  by  the  closing  of 
the  Lincoln  VA  Ho^tal.  Such  a  set- 
back of  medical  programs  will  in  the  l<»g 
run  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation 
greatly. 

Fourth,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  closing  of  the  VA  hos- 
pital in  Lincoln  would  not  result  in  as 
much  Federal  savings  as  one  would  be- 
lieve. When  one  calculates  the  transfer 
of  patients  and  staff  to  other  hospitals, 
the  savings  are  rather  small.  We  have 
been  told  that  85  percent  of  the  hospital 
operating  budget  goes  for  personnel. 
Since  personnel  will  be  given  jobs  In 
other  hospitals,  this  would,  in  actuality, 
result  in  a  15  percent  budget  savings. 
When  one  further  considers  the  numer- 
ous free  hours  donated  by  consulting 
doctors,  the  academic  uses  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  and  Crelghton 
University,  the  medical  progress  Initiated 
In  Lincoln,  and  the  confidence  of  veter- 
ans in  this  hospital,  the  15  percent  be- 
comes rather  Insignificant  as  compared 
to  medical  progress  that  is  being  made 
in  the  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  area  through  the 
Lincoln  VA  hospital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  presented  what  I 
believe  to  be  some  rather  strong  reasons 
for  continuing  the  program  of  the  VA 
hospital  In  Lincoln.  Nebr.  One  cannot 
always  measure  savings  In  terms  of  dol- 
lars and  cents.  We  must  look  closely  at 
the  role  an  institution  can  iday  In  lead- 
ership in  a  community.    I  bdlere  that 
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the  Lincoln  VA  hospital  has  demon- 
strated such  leadership  and  that  not  to 
continue  this  institution  would  In  the 
long  run  result  in  no  savings  of  Federal 
funds. 


leaae  and  addition  to  our  monetary  gold  stock 
ot  a  large  partlon  oC  the  $12,673  million  of 
sold  eannarked  for  foreign  account,  and 
diould  cause  an  exportation  of  gold  to  this 
Nation. 

There  Is  no  good  susbtitute  for  a  thorough- 
going gold  standard  and  Che  restraining  In- 
fluences It   ezerclsee  over  governments  and 


has  become  much  more  than  a  play. 
ground,  although  satisfaction  is  natu- 
rally to  be  taken  in  the  international 
fame  of  its  recreational  facilities  that 
Include  among  many  others  the  re- 
nowned race  course.  The  proclamation 
for  this  anniversary  celebration  recites 


Voices  Raued  Against  Reducing  Statutoir    banks  in  the  uses  of  nocgoid  money  and    some  of  the  aspects  of  Hialeah's  achieve 
Requirement  on  U.S.  Gold  Standard        f."!!^!:.  ?^  present  monetary  difficulties  u-     ment  as  a  city 


lustrate  the  Importance  of  that  fact. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF   II.LINOIS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4, 1965 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  years  I  have  expressed  my  deep 
concern  with  the  critical  situation  of  our 
shrinking  gold  reserves.  The  fiscal  sick- 
ness which  has  created  the  problem  has 
been  with  us  for  many  years.  The 
causes  were  certainly  known  to  not  only 
the  Nation's  leading  economists  but  to 
the  average  Member  of  this  body — and 
if  they  were  not,  they  certainly  should 
have  been. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  is  preparing  to  clear  a  bill 
which  will  reduce  the  statutory  require- 
ments of  our  gold  reserve  to  back  de- 
posits by  commercial  banks  in  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks.  Steps  should  have 
been  taken,  even  if  they  may  have  ap- 
peared somewhat  drastic  at  the  time,  to 
deal  with  this  problem  long  before  we 
reached  the  critical  position  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  today. 

While  it  may  be  too  late,  it  is  to  some 
degree  encouraging  to  find  that  46  mem- 
bers of  the  ik»nomists'  National  Com- 
mittee on  Monetary  Policy  have  voiced 
some  opposition  to  the  reduction  in  or 
removal  of  our  gold  reserve  requirements 
because  such  a  procedure  will  mean  a 
further  weakening  in  the  quality  of  our 
dollar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the  liberty  of  in- 
serting in  this  statement  excerpts  from 
the  joint  statement  made  by  this  group 
which  commands  the  attention  of  every 
legislator  in  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
financial  advisers  to  President  Johnson: 
A  reduction  In  our  gold  reserev  require- 
ments constitutes  a  move  toward  a  weaker 
currency.  A  repeal  of  those  requirements 
woxold  throrw  this  Nation  Into  a  flat  money 
system,  the  weakest  and  most  dangerous  t3rpe 
of  money  known  to  man. 

The  present  relatively  low  ratio  of  our  mon- 
etary gold  stock  to  our  nongold  dollars  and 
the  fears  of  other  nations  regarding  the  fu- 
ture value  of  our  dollar  arise  from  the  prof- 
ligate and  reckless  expansions  of  our  nongold 
dollars  and  the  widespread  contentions  that 
gold  Is  an  unimportant  or  unnecessary  ele- 
ment In  a  good  monetary  system.  To  weaken 
still  further  the  qiiallty  of  our  dollar  is  to 
make  even  more  dangerous  the  position  In 
which  this  Nation  now  finds  Itself. 

The  correct  solution  is  to  be  found  In  giv- 
ing ovu-  dollars  of  all  varieties  the  quality  of 
integrity.  Then  the  demands  for  our  gold, 
in  preference  to  the  more  convenient  and 
economical  substitutes,  should  tend  to  sub- 
.=Ide.  To  provide  this  quality,  the  gold  stand- 
ard should  be  instituted  at  the  present  statu- 
tory rate  of  $35  per  fine  ounce  of  gold.  Such 
action  shovild  cause  the  Government  and 
banks  to  exercise  greater  restraint  In  the  use 
of  nongold  substitutes,  should  induce  the  re- 


Tribute  to  the  40th  Anniversary  of 
Hialeah,  Fla. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORUM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  one 
of  the  unique  features  of  the  great  State 
of  Florida  that  the  celebration  of  the 
400th  anniversary  of  one  of  Its  cities  can 
occur  at  the  same  time  as  the  observance 
of  the  40th  anniversary  of  another.  Yet 
make  no  mistake  about  It,  the  400th  an- 
niversai-y  of  St.  Augustine  will  not  be 
celebrated  with  any  more  enthusiasm 
than  the  40th  anniversary  of  that  pearl 
of  Dade  County,  the  beautiful  city  of 
Hialeah. 

Pounded  by  one  of  America's  aviation 
pioneers.  Glenn  Curtiss,  and  his  friend, 
the  western  cattleman,  James  H.  Bright, 
the  city  of  Hialeah  has  become  one  of  the 
best  known  places  in  the  United  States. 

On  his  first  trip  to  the  South,  Glenn 
Curtiss  visited  his  Curtiss  Flying  School 
headquarters  near  Miami.  Adjoining 
the  school's  flying  field  was  the  Bright 
ranch.  Curtiss  soon  formed  a  friendship 
with  James  Bright  which  resulted  in 
their  partnership  In  a  farseeing  real 
estate  venture. 

Their  first  major  project  was  a  town 
designed  as  a  playground  for  visitors  and 
residents  alike.  For  it,  they  chose  a 
name  of  Seminole  Indian  origin.  In  Hia- 
leah a  large  tract  was  set  aside  for  the 
Miami  Jockey  Club,  and  there  a  luxurious 
clubhouse  and  the  finest  race  track  in  the 
country  was  built. 

In  a  full-page  photographic  spread  on 
January  24,  1965,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  spoke  as  follows  in  a  facetious 
way,  justly  noting  Hialeah's  beauty: 

Hialeah  Race  Course,  a  dozen  miles  from 
downtown  Miami,  stages  the  east  coast's 
No.  1  winter  race  meeting.  The  40  racing 
days  at  Hialeah.  which  run  through  March  3. 
coincide  with  "the  season"  In  the  Miami 
area.  While  it  is  as  hard  on  the  pocketbook 
as  any  other  horse  park,  Hialeah  always  Is 
easy  on  the  eyes.  When  they  look  up  from 
their  racing  forms,  honest,  upright  horse- 
players  see  fine  horses,  bright  silks,  palm 
trees,  social  notables,  flamingos,  flowers, 
much  greenery — and  many  other  honest,  up- 
right horseplayers,  all  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
osition that  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  pick  a 
winner  in  every  race. 

As  it  celebrates  during  the  week  be- 
ginning February  7,  1965,  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  its  founding,  Hialeah  and 
its  citizens  and  officials  can  take  pride  In 
the  city's  growth  and  development.    It 


Whereas  the  city  of  Hialeah  was  fojuded 
in  1925,  and  has  grown  to  be  the  seventh 
largest  city  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  the 
second  largest  city  in  Dade  County,  Fla  :  and 

Whereas  40  years  have  passed  since  the 
city  was  duly  chartered  by  an  official  act  of 
the  State  Legislature  of  Florida;   and 

Whereas  the  amazing  growth  of  thi.<:  citv 
as  an  industrial  center  and  residential  com- 
munity has  been  among  the  most  rapid  in 
the  entire  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  leaders  of  this  community 
and  each  and  every  citizen  can  be  Justifiablv 
proud  of  the  city's  development  and 
progress: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Heru-y  A.  Milander. 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Hialeah,  do  set  aside  the 
period,  February  7  through  Pebruarv  13, 
1965,  for  an  official  40th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion in  the  city  of  Hialeah,  and  In  observance 
thereof  I  urge  the  residents  of  this  cuy  to 
take  part  in  this  celebration. 

In  the  city  of  Hialeah  there  aie  60 
churches.  There  is  an  excellent  news- 
paper, the  Home  News,  a  growing  li- 
brary supervised  by  Mrs.  M.  Haish- 
barger,  and  a  magnificent  public  school 
system.  The  Aetna  Artist  Guild,  orga- 
nized in  1961  to  encourage  and  promote 
art  appreciation,  is  presided  over  by  Mrs. 
Maria  Valiante.  The  city's  recreation 
department,  with  an  annual  budget  of 
over  $200,000,  conducts  classes  in  arts 
and  crafts,  and  supervises  dance.s  for 
young  people.  On  the  teaching  staffs  of 
the  public  schools  there  are  9  art  teach- 
ers, 5  speech  and  dramatics  teachers, 
and  15  music  teachers.  Clearly,  educa- 
tion and  the  arts  are  a  major  part  of  the 
life  of  the  city  of  Hialeah. 

Most  Important  of  all,  among  its  citi- 
zens and  its  officials  there  is  a  highly 
developed  sense  of  civic  duty  and  civic 
pride.  On  this  occasion  of  their  40th 
anniversary  celebration  I  extend  to  them 
my  most  sincere  congratulation.^  and 
best  wishes. 


The  President's  Agricultural  Policy 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  February  4, 1965 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  P;  f  ^- 
ident's  message  on  agi'icultui'e  outlined 
a  program  which  is  broad  in  purview,  yet 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  indiviciual 
fanner  and  the  specific  problems  of : uial 
America.  The  message  puts  in  pioper 
perspective  the  invaluable  role  of  aeri- 
culture  in  the  national  economy  niid 
should  serve  to  repudiate  any  suggestion 
that  this  administration  is  only  inter- 
ested in  a  fraction  of  American  farm 
families.  It  represents  instead  a  rcried- 
ication  to  our  goals  of  preserving  the 
family  farm  and  expanding  opportuni- 
ties throughout  our  rural  areas. 


I  am  particularly  gratified  that  any 
doubts  about  renewing  the  successful 
feed  grains  program  were  resolved  with 
the  President's  recommendation  that  it 
jae  extended  and  improved.  Since  Its  in- 
ception this  valuable  program  has  con- 
tributed substantially  both  to  farm 
Income  and  the  reduction  In  surplus 
production  of  these  commodities. 

The  President  has  properly  empha- 
sized the  correlative  nature  and  the  mu- 
tual interdependency  of  agricultural  pol- 
icy and  our  trade  and  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives. We  must  pledge  ourselves  to 
continued  efforts  to  develop  world  mar- 
kets for  our  agricultural  abundance,  and 
to  the  wise  use  of  that  abundance 
through  the  food-f<M"-peace  program  as 
an  effective  step  toward  our  goals  of  eco- 
nomic security  and  political  stability 
throughout  the  world. 

While  enacting  programs  to  assist  eco- 
nomic development  in  rural  areas,  we 
have  too  often  overlooked  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  their  implementation 
and  initiation  in  the  vitally  affected 
areas  I,  therefore,  am  extremely 
pleased  with  the  President's  request  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  create  a 
Rural  Community  Development  Service 
to  aid  other  Government  agencies  in 
making  their  services  more  readily  avail- 
able in  rural  areas.  I  have  previously 
discussed  this  problem  with  the  Secretary 
and  officials  In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture with  a  view  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  office  to  consult  with  rep- 
resentatives of  rural  areas  and  coordinate 
Government  programis  so  as  to  better 
assist  them  In  realizing  the  full  benefits 
of  existing  programs  to  revitalize  and 
preserve  small  towns.  I  hope  that  we 
may  assist  In  any  apprc^riate  manner 
the  \aluable  fimctlons  of  this  proposed 
office. 

I  also  wish  to  offer  my  support  for  the 
President's  proposal  for  creating  reserve 
stocks  of  agricultural  commodities.  This 
will  insure  an  adequate  reserve  of  vital 
agricultural  commodities  to  satisfy  na- 
tional security  and  emergency  needs 
while  at  the  same  time  properly  separat- 
ing the  cost  of  this  critical  program  from 
that  of  farm  price  and  income  support 
programs. 

The  message  clearly  indicates  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  this  administration  to  in- 
sure freedom  of  choice  and  opportunity 
for  rural  Americans  and  not  an  imper- 
sonal and  insensitive  program  of  eco- 
nomic attrition  and  disaster  to  drive  peo- 
ple from  the  land.  As  a  communication 
of  challenge,  and  yet  of  hope,  it  estab- 
lishes an  appropriate  basis  for  congres- 
sional review  of  our  agricultural  policy. 


State  of  New  Jersey  is  the  Belleville 
Times.  Its  publisher  and  editor  is  Frank 
A.  Orechlo,  one  of  the  most  respected 
newsmen  of  the  State.  In  the  current 
edition  of  the  pi4?er,  published  <m  Feb- 
ruary 4,  Mr.  Orechlo  wrote  an  editorial 
in  which  we  should  all  be  interested.  In 
this  editorial.  Mr.  Orechlo  pays  tribute  to 
the  diligence  and  integrity  of  a  group 
of  Federal  employee  all  of  Us  have  al- 
rea,dy  or  will  soon  have  our  annual  close 
contact:  the  staff  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  And,  having  received  your 
permission,  I  would  like  to  make  this  edi- 
torial a  part  of  our  Record,  as  follows : 

COLDWATES   IMPUGKB   IMTERNAX,   ReVENXTE 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago.  the  Republican 
National  Committee  met  In  Chicago  to  dump 
Barry  Goldwater'a  handplcked  chairman, 
young  Dean  Burch,  of  Arizona,  and  replace 
him  with  the  mldwestem  pro,  Ray  Bliss,  of 
Ohio. 

The  1964  OOP  standard  bear«:  took  the 
occasion  to  publicly  accept  blame  for  his 
defeat.  But  In  the  process,  CK^dwater  mud- 
dled up  the  waters  by  acctislng  President 
Johnson  of  using  the  muscle  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Influence  the  electioxi.  Klabo- 
ratlng,  Coldwater  specifically  accused  the 
President  of  using  the  power  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  intimidate  taxpayers  and 
recruit  support. 

Unless  Goldwater  produces  specifics,  he 
stands  guilty  at  the  worst  kind  of  mud- 
slinging.  The  big  question  remains  as  to 
why  he  stooped  to  this  technique  long  after 
the  election  was  lost.  If  Goldwater  was  sin- 
cere, why  hasn't  he  asked  for  a  congressional 
investigation? 

Through  our  personal  association  over  the 
years  with  Internal  Revenue  Service  «n- 
ployees,  in  New  Jersey  and  the  Nation,  we  are 
satisfied  this  Is  one  arm  of  Ooveriunent 
which  is  beyond  the  reach  ol  partisan  political 
Influence.  This  is  one  department  of  Federal 
Government  that  cannot  and  Is  not  being 
used  for  imlltlcal  Influence  or  purposes, 
Goldwater's  charge  notwithstanding.  On  be- 
half of  the  thousands  of  dedicated,  loyal, 
IRS  employees,  we  resent  the  implications 
of  Goldwater's  assertion. 

Even  though  we  disagree  with  much  of 
his  political  beliefs  and  campaign  utter- 
Ings,  we  continued  to  hold  Goldwater  In  high 
esteem  as  a  principled  public  official.  How- 
ever when  he  makes  so  reckless  a  charge  as 
accusing  the  President  of  the  UiUted  States 
of  intimidating  taxpayers  through  the  use 
of  Internal  Revenue  Service  pressure  without 
bothering  to  supply  a  single  fact  to  support 
so  serious  a  charge,  he  then  becomes  noth- 
ing more  than  a  discredited  officeseeker. 
We  can  only  conclude  the  charge  was  a 
phony. 


Senator  Byrd  Urges  One-Package 
Spending 


Coldwater  Impugns  Internal  Revenue 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NEW    JEKSET 

I  i  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  8,  1965 

Mr.  RODINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

th.-  leading  weekly  newspapers  In  my 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OF   VntGINIA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  strongly 
worded  reminder  to  the  Nation,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Virginia, 
the  Honorable  Harry  F.  Byrd,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
long  a  faithful  guardian  of  our  national 
fiscal  affairs,  cited  the  need  for  tighter 
control  of  Federal  spending  and  urged 


that  congressional  spending  authority  be 
placed  in  a  single  package,  rather  than 
split  up  in  several  separate  bills  as  at 
present. 

One  of  the  Nation's  leading  financial 
newspapers,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  in 
Its  Issue  of  February  4.  1965.  commented 
favorably  on  Senator  Btkd's  proposal. 

Under  the  pres^it  slipshod  method  of 
making  appropriations,  it  Is  impossible 
for  Congress  to  know  whether  we  are 
spending  more  or  less.  It  Is  generally 
more.  Unless  the  reccmunendation  of 
Senator  Byrd  Ls  carried  out,  there  will 
never  be  any  substantial  reduction  in 
Federal  expenditures. 

Under  leave  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  editorial  in  whl<^  the 
Journal's  comment  is  expressed,  as  fol- 
lows: 
Senatok  Btrd  Uxgxs  Onx-Packacb  Spsmsinc 

Once  again  Virginia's  Senator.  Hakkt  F. 
Btbd,  has  reminded  the  Natloa  at  Uie  need 
for  tighter  control  of  Federal  spending. 
The  fact  that  few  in  government  appear 
disposed  to  pay  heed  does  not  invalidate  the 
warning. 

What  Mr.  Btu  ^>eclflcaUy  proposes  Is 
machinery  for  putting  congressional  apend- 
Ing  authority  In  a  single  package.  As  it 
now  Is,  Presidential  budget  requests  in  a 
single  package  go  to  Congress  which  divides 
and  subdivides  them  into  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate bills,  some  of  which  authorize  spend- 
ing over  not  Just  1  fiscal  year,  but  several. 

Thus,  In  the  Senator's  words,  "Congress 
does  not  know  whether  it  Is  authorizing  a 
deficit" — or,  as  Is  presently  tmllkely — "btU- 
anclng  the  budget,  or  developing  a  siirplus." 
None  of  this  could  happen,  he  reas(»s.  If 
spending  authority  were  placed  In  one  pack- 
age, the  size  of  which  would  be  itmit>rt  by 
estimates  of  Federal  Income  for  the  fiscal 
year  Involved. 

"Congress  would  put  am  annual  expendi- 
ture limitation,"  says  KCr.  Bran,  "against  all 
expenditure  authorizations.  Including  c\ur- 
rent  appropriations,  unexpended  balances. 
back-door-spending  Items."  Moreover,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be  required 
to  submit  a  revised  estimate  of  revenue  at 
each  stage  of  the  legislative  process  on  the 
single  money  bUl. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  Senator's 
mechcmlcs,  his  basic  Idea  Is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's spending  shovild  somehow  be  re- 
lated to  Its  Income.  And  since  the  adminis- 
tration Is  In  no  way  eager  to  restore  any 
such  relationship,  this  year's  plea  by  the 
Virginian  is  not  likely  to  win  any  more 
active  adherents  than  those  of  previous 
years,  which  is  to  say  not  very  many. 

Yet  for  the  sake  of  futiire  stability  it 
must  be  hoped  that  the  Senator  and  those 
few  who  do  support  fiscal  prudence  are  In  a 
role  not  unlike  that  of  Isaiah  and  his  "very 
small  remnant."  It  took  a  long,  long  time, 
but  the  remnant  triumphed. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Recokd. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shaU  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 
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Daily  Digest 


Senate  adopted  35  resolutions  providing  funds  for  committee  operations  and 
took  up  stockpiling  bill.  I 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 


Routine  Proceedings,  pages  2129-2180 

Bills  Introduced:  39  bills  and  2  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, as  follows:  S.  1011-1049;  and  S.J.  Res.  43-44. 

Pages  2131-2132 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

S.  28,  proposed  Materials  Reserve  and  Stockpile  Act 
of  1965,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  56) ; 

Report  of  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  (S.  Rept.  57) ;  and 

Report  of  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  Revision 
and  Codification  (S.  Rept.  58).  Pag,  2131 

President's  Message — Conservation  of  Natural  and 
Human  Resources:  President  transmitted  message 
with  his  legislative  recommendations  in  the  fields  of 
conservation,  recreation,  removal  of  pollution  from 
water  and  air,  and  preservation  of  the  natural  beauty 
of  America— referred  jointly  to  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  on  Public  Works.  Pages  2205-2209 

President's     Message — ^Wilderness     Preservation: 

President  transmitted  first  annual  report  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System — referred  to  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  page  2209 

Bill  Rereferred:  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion was  discharged  from  further  consideration  of  S.J. 
Res.  14,  authorizing  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct 
a  memorial  to  James  Madison,  and  the  joint  resolution 
was  then  referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Page  2148 

Appointments  to  Board:  Vice  President  appointed 
Senators  Yarborough,  Brewster,  and  AUott  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

Page  2147 

Supplemental  Agriculture  Appropriations:  Senator 
Russell  was  excused  from  further  service  as  a  conferee 
on  H.J.  Res.  234,  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1965  for  certain  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  Senator  McClellan  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.  pag„  2 1 47. 2 1 80-2 1 8 1 
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Committee  Funds:  On  call  of  calendar.  Senate  adopted 
35  resolutions  providing  funds  for  committee  operations, 
as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  61,  to  provide  $95,000  for  operation  of  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences; 

S.  Res.  10,  providing  $106,000  for  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  make  certain  investigations; 

S.  Res.  15,  providing  $133,000  for  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee of  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency; 
j  S.  Res.  28,  providing  $135,000  for  Committee  on  For- 
elign  Relations  to  conduct  inquiries  into  foreign  affairs; 

S.  Res.  54,  providing  $435,000  for  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  Committee  on  Government 
Operations; 

S.  Res.  56,  providing  $57,500  for  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  of  Committee  on  Go\  em- 
inent Operations; 

S.  Res.  58,  providing  $57,500  for  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  of  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations; 

S.  Res.  36,  providing  $105,000  for  operation  of  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 

S.  Res.  39,  providing  $150,000  for  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary  to  make  a  study  of  administrative  practice  and 
procedure ; 

S.  Res.  43,  providing  $195,000  for  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  make  a  study  of  constitutional  rights; 

S.  Res.  41,  providing  $7,500  for  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary to  make  a  study  of  Federal  charters,  holiiinys, 
and  celebrations; 

S.  Res.  45,  providing  $100,000  for  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary  to  make  a  study  of  improvements  in  juilicial 
machinery; 

S.  Res.  44,  providing  $162,000  for  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  make  a  study  of  immigration  and  natural- 
ization ; 

S.  Res.  47,  providing  $5,000  for  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary to  make  a  study  of  national  penitentiaries; 

S.  Res.  48,  providing  $120,000  for  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  make  a  study  of  patents,  trademarks,  and 
copyrights; 

S,  Res.  51,  providing  $60,000  for  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  make  a  study  of  trading  with  the  enemy; 


Nasserism  Without  Illusions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  latest 
Issue  of  Prevent  World  War  m,  No.  65, 
winter  1964-65,  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  World  War  n,  Inc., 
24  West  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y..  con- 
tains an  impressive  analysis  of  the  Nasser 
resime.  I  believe  this  article  is  a  re- 
freshing antidote  to  the  illusions  about 
the.  character  of  the  Nasser  regime  which 
have  been  carefully  cultivated  in  Influ- 
ential quarters.  Security-minded  Ameri- 
cans are  always  ready  to  support  a  real- 
istic policy  in  the  Middle  East.  This 
means  that  such  a  policy  must  take  Into 
account  the  aggressive  nature  of  the 
Nasser  government,  which  not  only 
threatens  neighboring  states,  but  also  en- 
dangers the  U.S.  position  in  that  vital 
area  of  the  world.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  continuation  of  U.S.  aid  to 
Egypt  is  a  shortsighted  and,  Indeed,  a 
dangerous  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nasserism  Without  Illusions 

A  favorite  theory  running  the  rounds  in  top 
Co'.ernment  circles  today  1b  that  the  Nasser 
g  J-.  ernment  has  reached  the  crossroads  In  its 
doinestic  and  foreign  policies.  It  Is  on  that 
b.sis  that  the  State  Department  works  tire- 
lessly to  convince  Members  of  Congress  that 
m.ssive  U.S.  aid  to  the  Egyptian  Government 
ciiu  tip  the  scale  and  turn  Nasser  Into  a 
n.odel  leader  of  peace  abroad  and  prosperity 
and  democracy  at  home. 

OFFICIAL    LINE 

The  St-ate  Department's  Une  emerged  in 
t'.e  last  session  of  Congress  when  the  House 
of  Representatives  debated  an  amendment 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill  proposed  by  Repre- 
!=patatlve  Oliver  P.  Bolton.  The  essence 
or  Congressman  Bolton's  amendment  called 
i  -  the  withholding  of  U.S.  aid  to  Egypt  on 
il:"  grounds  that  that  Government's  policies 
e:  couraged  aggression,  endangered  peace,  and 
ti;reatened  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Middle  East.  Congressman 
B  lion  was  supported  by  a  number  of  his 
o<  '.leagues  including  Congressmen  Fabr.stein, 
RUMSFELD,  and  Adair.  In  supporting  Bol- 
ton's proposal,  Congressman  William  P. 
Ryan  declared:  "The  United  States  must 
r.r>t  be  a  silent  partner  in  Egypt's  arms 
buildup." 

The  State  Department's  standard  argu- 
nu'iit  opposing  this  amendment,  was  fcmnd 
in  the  position  taken  by  Representative  ^e- 
NtLR-s  Gallagher,  a  member  of  the  House 
Fi  reign  Affairs  Committee.  Representative 
C\LLAGHER  asserted  that  U.S.  aid  to  Egypt 
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was  vital  because  it  was  a  powerful  "influ- 
ence for  peace  and  stability."  Such  aid,  he 
went  on,  provided  the  United  States  with  the 
necessary  "leverage"  that  could  steer  Egypt 
away  from  dangerous  actions  and  reduce 
Egypt's  dependence  on  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  assumption  underlying  Congressman 
Gallagher's  argument  is  that  the  Nasser 
regime  has  not  as  yet  made  up  its  mind  which 
way  to  go.  However,  the  very  admission  that 
Nasser  Is  allegedly  ix)lsed  at  the  crossroads, 
confirms  that  his  regime  has  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  blackmailing  the  United  States. 
But  If  this  subtle  argument  Is  beyond  the 
ken  of  those  who  support  the  State  Depart- 
ment's line,  then  let  us  once  more  examine 
briefly  the  concrete  facts  bearing  on  the 
character  of  the  Nasser  regime  which  will 
also  shed  light  on  the  direction  It  Is  taking. 

THE    BUDGET 

A  reliable  guide,  one  which  can  hardly  be 
subject  to  dispute  Insofar  as  interpretation 
Is  concerned,  is  Egypt's  budget.  After  all,  it 
Is  the  budget  which  sets  down  in  cold  figures 
what  the  Egyptians  will  do  In  the  way  of 
employing  their  resources.  In  other  words, 
it  Is  the  budget  which  mirrors  most  accu- 
rately Egyptian  policy,  and  not  her  propa- 
gandists and  apologists  in  Washington. 

The  military  side  of  the  budget  which, 
incidentally,  does  not  Include  all  expendi- 
tures for  the  military,  since  many  Items 
are  concealed  In  "industrial  development" 
and  other  ambiguous  programs,  rose  from  70 
million  Egj-ptian  pounds  in  1951-52  to  more 
than  172  million  pounds  In  1964-65.  This 
amounts  to  almost  an  150-percent  Increase. 
In  contrast,  expenditures  for  social  services 
have  been  frozen  for  the  years  1964-65.  In 
Its  report  on  contemplated  expenditures  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  Egyptian  budget 
committee  noted  that  the  general  budget 
was  "a  true  Interpretation  of  the  mature 
results  which  have  been  achieved  and  which 
are  still  to  be  achieved  •  •  •  and  mani- 
festation of  the  country's  determination  and 
will  to  march  forward." 

The  staggering  expenditures  for  Items  re- 
lating to  the  arms  Industry  cannot  help  but 
adversely  affect  other  factors  of  the  Egyptian 
economy.  Obviously,  In  a  country,  one  of 
the  poorest  in  the  world,  the  impact  will  be 
particularly  hard.  Thus,  we  find  that  in  the 
current  year  there  has  been  a  sharp  increase 
in  the  prices  of  consumer  goods,  including 
food.  For  example,  the  price  of  sugar  was 
up  by  10  percent  in  the  spring.  30  percent 
for  beef  and  mutton,  40  percent  for  fish  and 
8  percent  for  butter  (London  Financial 
Times,  Apr.  23,  1964).  The  government  has 
also  deliberately  increased  the  prices  for 
popular  brand  cigarettes,  beer,  shoes,  and 
cotton  materials  (New  York  Times,  June  21, 
1964). 

Price  increases  in  consumer  goods  are  only 
part  of  the  burden.  The  average  Egyptian 
Is  also  the  victim  of  a  serious  food  shortage. 
This  has  embarrassed  Eg\-ptlan  authorities 
who  are  now  compelled  to  Import  tens  of 
thousands  of  live  cattle  and  sheep.  But  this 
Is  not  all.  The  food  crisis  would  have  been 
far  greater,  were  it  not  for  the  United  States 
which  has  been  supplying  at  least  60  percent 
of  all  of  the  wheat  and  wheat  flour  con- 
sumed by  the  Egyptian  people.  The  Impor- 
tance of  U.S.  assistance  was  emphasized 
by  Congressman  Bolton  when  he  revealed 
that  the  State  Department  was  currently  dis- 
cussing  In    Carlo   terms   for   a   new   3-year 


agreement  for  the  shipment  of  U.S.  surplus 
food  commodities  to  Egypt. 

The  last  word  from  Representative  Boltoh 
is  that  the  State  Department  has  "postponed 
for  an  indefinite  period"  a  new  deal  with 
Cairo.  Apparently,  Congressman  Bolton's 
public  spirited  efforts  In  exposing  State  De- 
partment deals  with  the  Nasser  government, 
have  slowed  down  the  rush  to  shore  up  the 
wobbly  Egyptian  regime.  Of  course,  "In- 
deflnlte"  postponement  does  not  mean  that 
the  battle  is  won,  for  it  Is  conceivable,  nay, 
even  possible,  that  once  the  widespread  pro- 
tests die  down,  the  State  Department  wlU 
again  send  a  mission  to  ball  out  Nasser.  That 
is  why  It  Is  essential  to  keep  on  the  alert 
for  an  "indefinite  period." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  despite  all  of 
the  propaganda  passed  out  by  Egyptian  au- 
thorities to  explain  why  living  costs  are 
soaring  and  why  food  Is  scarce  and  dear,  the 
average  man  in  the  street  has  not  been  taken 
in.  As  reported  in  the  New  York  Times  dis- 
patch referred  to  above,  many  Egyptians  be- 
lieve that  "grocery  supplies  are  short  and 
higher  priced  because  they  are  going  In  bulk 
to  Yemen  to  feed  not  only  30,000  to  40,000 
Egyptian  troops  there  but  also  the  Yemeni." 
This  point  is  extremely  significant  for  it 
gives  the  key  to  the  real  character  of  the 
Nasser  government.  It  shows  which  policies 
have  priority. 

TROUBLE     ON     THE     LAND 

Thus,  we  find  that  Egypt  has  embarked 
on  a  new  policy  with  regard  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  its  agricultural  and  land  resources. 
It  now  appears  that  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment has  decided  to  place  its  main  emphasis 
on  the  exploitation  of  the  land  for  the  culti- 
vation of  cash-producing  crops  rather  than 
food-producing  crops.  These  cash-produc- 
ing crops,  which  Include  cotton,  fruit,  and 
flowers — of  all  things — are  designed  for  ex- 
port purposes  so  as  to  fetch  much-needed 
foreign  exchange.  In  this  connection.  Con- 
gressman Bolton  charged  that  Nasser  sells 
two-thirds  of  his  cotton  crop  to  pay  for  $1 
billion  worth  of  Soviet  arms.  This  means 
that  the  meager  resources  of  Egyptian  agri- 
culture are  being  diverted  to  programs  which 
may  build  up  Egypt's  war  potential  but  will 
certainly  not  flU  empty  stomachs. 

The  number  of  empty  stomachs  In  Egjrpt 
must  be  rising.  Since  1958.  Egypt's  popula- 
tion has  Increased  by  15  percent.  To  put  it 
another  way,  there  are  now  over  3Vi  million 
more  mouths  to  feed  since  1958.  but  as  one 
report  puts  it,  "the  Investment  demands  of 
the  development  plan  make  it  impossible  to 
Increase  the  production  of  consumer  goods 
to  an  extent  compensating  for  the  Increase 
in  population  •  •  •"  (Middle  East  and  Af- 
rican Economist,  July-August  1964).  In 
short,  one  can  describe  Cairo's  economic 
policy  as  one  which,  to  use  an  old  clich6 
made  famous  under  another  dictatorship, 
gives  priority  to  "guns  over  butter." 

The  increasing  burdens  which  the  average 
Egyptian  must  shoulder  in  these  circum- 
stances, has  been  further  aggravated  by  the 
degeneration  of  the  land  reform  program 
which  Nasser  has  been  trumpeting.  In  the 
beginning,  the  program  achieved  a  certain 
amount  of  redistribution  of  the  land  so  that 
a  number  of  families  received  land  which 
had  previously  belonged  to  the  feudal  land- 
lc«Tl  class.  However,  the  land  distribution 
program  was  uneven  so  that  as  of  today  only 
one-quarter  of  the  small  landholders  can 
subsist   on    the   Income    from    their    farms. 
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The  remainder  of  small  landholders  who 
were  also  supposed  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  reform,  have  to  seek  emplo3nneut  else- 
where to  supplement  their  meager  farm 
earnings  or  work  on  the  estates  of  the  large 
landowners. 

Contrary  to  the  impression  which  the 
Egyptian  propagandists  try  to  convey  to  the 
world,  iaie  land  reform  program  did  not  re- 
duce the  nxunber  of  large  landowners.  In- 
deed, their  numbers  have  risen  from  9,000 
In  1952  to  16,000  in  1962.  The  amount  of 
land  they  own,  approaches  half  of  the  total 
owned  by  the  small  landholders.  But  even 
here  Egyptian  authorities  are  now  intent  on 
fiirther  consolidation  of  landholdings  which 
can  only  come  about  at  the  expense  of  the 
small  farmers.  This  development  will  inevi- 
tably cast  them  into  the  ranks  of  the  already 
4  million  landless  agricultural  laborers  "now 
loamlng  villages  In  search  of  seasonal  work 
and  owning  nothing  except  the  single  cotton 
garment  they  wear"  (Financial  Times,  Lon- 
don, Apr.  7,  1964).  All  this  is  going  to  be 
done  to  build  up  the  cash-producing  crops; 
i.e.,  those  crops  which,  as  has  already  been 
noted,  can  bring  in  the  necessary  foreign  ex- 
change to  augment  Egypt's  war  potential. 

MIUTARISM 

The  role  of  the  military  In  Egyptian  life  is 
central  to  an  understanding  of  what  is  going 
on  in  Egypt  today.  President  Nasser  himself 
paid  tribute  to  the  military  factor  when  Jie 
spoke  before  the  Egyptian  military  college 
on  June  18,  1964:  "We  worked  to  establish 
social  Justice  and  build  a  sound  and  strong 
national  army.  We  also  worked  to  establish 
a  sound  democratic  life.  •  •  •  The  army 
played  a  major  role  in  achieving  these  aims. 
The  people  are  grateful  to  their  armed  forces 
which  were  always  ready  to  make  sacrifices. 
•  •  •  Have  the  responsibilities  of  the  armed 
forces  ended?  These  responsibilities  grow 
as  the  state  grows  and  its  Importance  in- 
creases. This  places  more  responsibilities 
on  the  armed  forces." 

It  is  Indeed  the  Egyptian  armed  forces 
which  are  the  core  around  which  all  Egyptian 
life  revolves.  It  Is  the  basis  of  Nasser's 
rule.  When  we  refer  to  the  armed  forces  we 
do  not  think  of  the  average  soldier  but 
rather  of  a  select  group  of  officers  and  their 
placemen.  It  is  the  army  which  provides  the 
basis  for  the  Egsrptian  ruling  bureaucracy,  a 
system  which  has  been  built  around  3,000  to 
4,000  men.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
Egyptian  state  rests  on  a  military  structure. 
All  of  the  civilian  institutions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  pure  facade.  Patrick  Scale,  a 
noted  Middle  East  analyst,  reports:  "Egj^t 
continues  to  live  under  security  laws  vir- 
tually Indistinguishable  from  the  martial 
law  which  was  suspended  with  a  fanfare 
on  March  23."  (London  Observer,  July  26, 
1964.)  Mr.  Seale  further  reports  that  Instead 
of  loosening  controls  over  the  people,  the 
Cairo  regime  has  given  the  public  prosecutor 
unchecked  powers  which,  together  with  the 
"powerful  state  security  apparatus,  built  up 
over  the  past  decade,  falls  across  all  political 
activity." 

THE     SOVIET     LrNK 

As  for  Egypt's  relation  with  the  Soviets. 
there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  State  De- 
partment's assertion  that  U.S.  aid  helps  to 
steer  Nasser  away  from  a  pro-Soviet  orienta- 
tion. As  Congressman  Bolton  puts  it,  it  is 
precisely  our  aid  which  enables  the  Nasser 
regime  to  mortgage  Egypt's  cotton  crops  in 
return  for  Soviet  arms.  Instead  of  weaken- 
ing Egypt's  economic  ties  with  the  Soviets, 
there  is  a  definite  intensification  of  collabora- 
tion between  Moscow  and  Cairo.  Thus,  a 
Soviet  broadcast  (May  7,  1964)  pointed  out 
that  the  1958  Soviet-Egyptian  agreement 
"provides  for  construction  of  36  industrial 
projects,  80  percent  of  them  are  heavy  in- 
dustry propects.  •  •  •"  As  for  Soviet-Egyp- 
tian trade,  this  Soviet  commentator  notes 
that  whereas  a  few  years  ago  the  Soviet 
Union's  share  in  Egyptian  trade  amounted  to 
only  2  percent,  it  now  tops  15  percent. 


The  growing  military  and  economic  bond 
betv/een  the  Soviet  and  the  Cairo  regime 
were  reflected  In  the  warm  embraces  between 
Nasser  and  Khnishchev  at  the  Aswan  Dam 
celebrations.  Indeed,  Mr.  13irushchev  was 
so  appreciative  of  Nasser's  usefulness  that  he 
pinned  him  with  the  "Hero  of  the  Soviet 
Union"  (General  Anier  also  received  this 
honor)  a  reward  which  is  only  given  to  the 
most  reliable  and  effective  supporters  of  So- 
viet policy.  In  September  of  this  year,  the 
mutual  admiration  and  affection  between 
Cairo  and  Moscow  was  dramatized  when 
Egypt's  Premier  All  Sabri  paid  a  state  visit 
to  the  Soviet  Union  where  has  was  accorded 
the  highest  honors.  In  the  presence  of  the 
Soviet  leadership.  Mr.  Sabri  said:  "The 
United  Arab  Republic,  its  government  and 
people  remember  with  gratitude  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Its  leaders  were  and  remain  in 
the  vanguard  of  sincere  friends  who  sup- 
ported the  United  Arab  Republic  in  all  its 
battles.  •   •   •■• 

Thus,  it  Is  not  difficult  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  to  which  road  Nasser  will  take.  Ac- 
tually, there  never  was  a  crossroa<i  for  Nas- 
ser. The  very  structure  of  his  regime,  built 
as  It  is  on  the  foundation  of  military  power, 
predetermined  Nasser's  domestic  and  foreign 
policies.  It  is,  therefore,  understandable  that 
the  Egyptian  people,  as  reported  by  the  New 
York  Times,  have  not  swallowed  the  official 
explanation  for  the  food  shortages.  They 
know  why  food  is  scarce  and  dear.  They 
know  that  Nasser's  military  adventures 
abroad  are  depriving  them  of  many  of  their 
elementary  needs.  It  may  vary  well  be,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  willing  to  accept  this  situ- 
ation on  the  assurances  of  Egyptian  author- 
ities that  this  is  only  temporary.  But  the 
outside  world  which  has  not  been  ensnared 
by  Egyptian  propaganda,  can  see  that  Nas- 
ser's policies  are  intrinsically  based  on  mili- 
tary buildup  for  adventure.  This  means  that 
all  other  programs  are  geared  to  these  ob- 
jectives. 

The  scales  have  already  been  tipped.  The 
dark  shadow  of  aggression  and  more  aggres- 
sion looms  over  the  Middle  East.  The  bells 
are  tolling.  Tragically,  our  own  policymakers 
do  not  hear  them  or  do  not  want  to  hear. 


Kent  Cooper,  Hoosier  Journalist 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  8,  1965 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  am  presenting  for  the  Record,  two  ex- 
cellent editorials.  One  Is  from  the 
Columbus  Evening  Republican  and  the 
other  from  the  Indianapolis  Star,  both 
distinguished  Indiana  daily  newspapers. 
Each  editorial  concerns  the  life  and 
achievements  of  one  of  the  great  men  of 
American  journalism,  Kent  Cooper,  who 
passed  away  a  little  more  than  a  week 
ago. 

Kent  Cooper,  a  small-town  boy,  was 
bom  84  years  ago  in  Columbus,  Ind.  He 
became  one  of  those  remarkable  leaders 
of  the  journalism  profession  that  Indiana 
has  given  the  Nation  down  through  the 
years. 

In  Indiana,  Kent  Cooper  began  hl^ 
newspaper  career  as  a  teenage  boy,  work- 
ing as  a  reporter  for  the  Columbus 
Evening  Republican  after  school  hours. 
Later,  he  went  to  Indianapolis  where  one 
of  his  contempK)raries  as  a  cub  reporter 
was  the  late  Roy  W.  Howard. 


It  was  in  Indiana's  capital  city  that 
Kent  Cooper  organized  a  news  service  he 
called  the  United  Press.  Later,  he  sold 
the  company  to  the  Scripps  organization 
and  his  old  friend,  Roy  Howard,  became 
New  York  bureau  manager,  while  Mr. 
Cooper  held  the  same  position  in  In- 
dianapolis. 

Eventually,  Kent  Cooper  resigned  from 
United  Press  and  joined  the  Associated 
Press  news  service.  By  1921,  he  had  be- 
come general  manager,  and  in  a  35-year 
career  marked  by  energy  and  imagina- 
tion, he  left  his  imprint  forever  on  Amer- 
ican journalism. 

Kent  Cooper,  the  son  of  a  Democratic 
lawyer  who  served  In  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  three  terms — 1889-95— 
believed  deeply  that  individual  freedom 
and  the  underlying  strength  of  this  great 
Nation  depends  upon  an  infonned  public. 
He  succeeded  brilliantly  in  service  to 
that  concept. 

In  Indiana,  he  also  will  be  remembered 
with  affection  as  the  young  boy  who 
taught  himself  to  play  the  violin,  WTote 
his  first  song  at  16,  and  that  same  year 
entertained  in  Crump's  Opera  House  for 
$1  a  night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Columbus,  Ind.,  the  Na- 
tion and  the  fourth  estate  have  lost  a  val- 
uable citizen  to  whom  we  owe  much 
gratitude. 

The  editorials  follow: 

(From  the  Columbus  (Ind.)  E^-ening 

Republican,  Feb.  2,  1965] 

Dedication 

Kent  Cooper,  whose  death  Sxmday  in  Flori- 
da at  age  84  marked  passing  of  the  last  of  a 
group  of  men  who  fathered  the  modern-d.iv 
newspaper,  was  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  dedicated  newspaperman. 

And  it  was  in  the  form  of  dedication  to 
others,  which  may  be  the  secret  of  all  dadic.i- 
tion,  not  really  dedication  to  a  job.  but 
dedication  to  what  that  Job  can  do  for 
people. 

Expressing  his  personal  feelings  only  upon 
rare  occasions,  Mr.  Cooper  wrote  in  his  auto- 
biography in  1959: 

"If  I  could  have  publicly  expressed  myself 
to  Associated  Press  members  and  employees 
as  I  do  now  to  those  who  read  these  lines, 
I  would  have  said  that  tf  they  wanted  to 
know  what  had  motivated  me  in  my  en- 
deavors on  their  behalf,  it  was  that  I  did  not 
strive  to  see  how  much  good  I  could  do  for 
myself  but  how  much  good  I  might  do  for 
them  through  the  Associated  Press. 

"This,  then,  must  be  my  farewell  to  all 
Associated  Press  members,  their  managing 
editors,  and  last  but  not  least,  to  all  Associ- 
ated Press  employees. 

"I  have  the  highest  conception  of  the  mis- 
sion of  newspapers.  It  was  an  honor  to 
serve  them  for  nearly  60  years.  Profoundly 
I  feel  that  they  must  prosper  so  that  they 
may  continue  to  Inform  the  public.  For 
that  reason  tintil  my  dying  day  I  shall  ye.uTi 
to  be  Instrumental  in  advancing  their  wel- 
fare." 

And  as  long  as  there  are  those  like  Kent 
Cooper,  a  Colvimbus  boy  who  made  gooti  in 
the  biggest  way,  the  newspaper  business  will 
thrive  and  prosper.  And  as  long  as  other 
ventures  have  dedicated  men  such  as  the 
Hoosier,  who  started  his  career  on  the  Eve- 
ning Republican,  they  too  will  thrive  ar.d 
prosper. 

(Prom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star,  Feb.  3, 

1965] 

Kent  Coopeb  of  the  Associated  Press 

It  was  a  long  way  from  tossing  newspapers 

onto  porches  at  Colimabus,  Ind.,  to  heading 

the  world's  greatest  news  service,  but  Kent 

Cooper  made  the  trip. 


1965 
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He  was  11  when  he  began  folding  papers 
for  his  route  in  his  little  home  town,  and  the 
j-ear  was  1891.  It  was  a  simpler,  easier- 
going  world  than  ours — one  of  horses  and 
buggies,  quiet,  tree-lined  streets,  where  chU- 
dren  grew  up  In  leisiue,  and  the  space  beyond 
the  lots  at  the  end  of  town  seemed  boundless. 

Btit  marvels  and  terrors  were  stirring  in 
the  earth — inventions  that  would  advance 
o..r  material  progress,  and  our  peril,  more  in 
a  ftw  generations  than  in  all  the  previous 
tune  of  man,  and  wars  and  revolutions  that 
would  change  the  shape  of  the  world  and  the 
nature  of  society. 

The  smalltown  Hoosier  newsboy  became 
a  reporter.  He  was  the  resourceful  type  who 
could  dig  a  crumpled  carbon  paper  out  of  a 
coiu-troom  wastebasket  and  come  up  with  a 
sensational  scoop.  He  was  the  undauntable 
type  who,  when  he  was  refused  a  pay  raise, 
organized  his  own  news  bureau.  He  was  the 
Imaginative  type  who  saw  in  each  innovation 
In  conununicatlons  a  means  for  speeding 
transmission  of  the  news — and  made  haste  to 
adapt  it  to  this  function.  He  was  the  color- 
ftil  t3T>e  who  demanded  that  writers  use 
brisk,  crackling  language  that  conveyed  the 
drama  of  the  events  they  described. 

He  built  the  Associated  Press  into  a  vast 
global  news  network  that  could  speed  the 
facts  of  a  Balkan  assassination  to  a  Kansas 
City  milkman  before  the  next  of  kin  had 
been  notified,  or  a  declaration  of  war  or 
annistice  to  the  homes  of  America  before  the 
troops  in  the  field  knew. 

Associated  Press  brought  London,  Berlin, 
Moscow,  Paris,  Rome,  Cairo.  Tokyo,  Calcutta, 
Brisbane,  Kuala  Lumpur,  and  a  thotisand 
other  lar-oS  places  to  the  Nation's  doorstep. 

.\nd  for  well  over  half  a  century,  "K.C.  of 
the  AP,"  as  he  called  himself  at  managing 
editors'  conferences,  moved  among  presi- 
dents, kings,  tycoons,  dictators,  celebrities, 
ar.d  common  folk  and  presided  with  vigor 
and  brilliance  over  the  reporting  of  a  planet 
In  transition  to  help  our  Nation  and  our 
world  to  understand  Itself. 

Kent  Cooper  played  a  giant  role  In  mak- 
1:.::  Americans  the  best  Informed  people  on 
earth  and  advainced  a  tradition  which,  as 
long  as  it  endures,  will  be  one  of  the 
str mgest  guarantees  of  our  freedom. 


Debtor  Nations — Long  in  Arrears — 
Depleting  U.S.  Gold 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CASOLLNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  9. 1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
N,Tshville  Banner,  of  Nashville,  Term., 
published  in  its  February  2,  1965,  Issue 
an  excellent  editorial  suggestion  on  the 
problems  now  plaguing  our  country  as 
the  result  of  the  gold  crisis.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  editorial,  entitled 
"Debtor  Nations — Long  in  Arrears — De- 
pleting U.S.  Gold,"  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dfbtor  Nations — Long  in  Arrears— Dfplet- 
ING  U.S.  Gold 
Ppe.iking  of  gold— pursuant  to  the  topic  of 
admitted  concern  as  foreign  demands  dlmin- 
isii  the  U.S.  reserves — the  problems  con- 
fronted in  that  study  of  international  ac- 
counts are  not  for  easy  solution.  They  are 
cumulative.     They  defy  the  simple  formula 


of  a  King  Canute,  standing  at  the  water's 
edge  and  commanding  a  halt  In  the  ebb  and 
flow. 

At  the  same  time,  they  do  demand  treat- 
ment looking  to  reversal,  in  the  quickest  time 
possible,  of  the  drain.  For  the  fact  is  that 
in  7  years  the  United  States  has  lost  $7.3 
billion  worth  of  gold  which  in  the  ratio  fixed 
by  law  backs  its  currency.  In  1957  its  hold- 
ings were  $22.9  billion;  they  now  total  $15.6 
billion.  And  other  nations  now  hold  $27 
billion  in  dollar  claims,  for  which  payment 
in  gold  could  be  demanded  from  the  United 
States. 

So,  it  does  matter  whether — in  dribbles  or 
larger  chunks — the  drain  continues.  For  ex- 
ample, the  French  cash-out,  even  in  the 
amount  of  another  $150  million  or  so,  as 
recently,  matters. 

The  ironic  fact  is  that  much  of  this  raid 
on  the  gold  reserves  is  by  nations  owing  the 
United  States  billions  in  debts  long  over- 
due— going  as  far  back  as  World  War  I. 

The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  provides  a 
thought  on  that — ^pointing  out  that  many 
Frenchmen  do  not  agree  vsrlth  President  de 
Gaulle  in  that  posttire  of  recurring  demands; 
they  are  anxious  to  get  more  American  cap- 
ital to  help  develop  their  indtistries.  And 
Prance  receives  about  200  million  U.S.  dol- 
lars per  year  as  a  result  of  U.S.  military 
operations. 

Today,  France  has  due  and  unpaid  debts 
to  the  United  States  lying  over  from  World 
War  I  of  $4.3  billion.  There  is  another  $2 
billion  from  this  era  which  are  not  yet  due. 

In  1931,  the  United  States  approved  a  1- 
year  moratorium  on  these  war  debts,  and 
since  that  time  France  has  refused  to  re- 
sume pajTnent.  In  fact,  she  no  longer  even 
carries  them  as  existing  external  debts. 

France  is  among  20  nations  which  have 
not  settled  debts  from  t'le  First  World  War. 
The  total  is  $20  billion. 

Also  hanging  In  the  l  r  _  i'  loans  to  France 
of  $592  million  as  a  result  of  the  second  war. 
The  first.  $409  million  still  is  outstanding, 
being  payable  in  annual  Installments 
through  1980.  France  paid  $21  million  In 
1964,  is  due  to  pay  $22  million  this  year,  and 
$22.6  million  in  1966.  In  addition,  $719  mil- 
lion loan  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  is 
still  otitstanding,  plus  a  $4  million  on  a  third 
loan. 

Actually,  to  a  great  extent  our  present  gold 
crisis  is  of  our  own  making.  Too  many  dol- 
lars are  falling  Into  foreign  hands  in  which 
gold  is  demanded  in  exchange. 

By  trimming  otir  present  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram to  bare  essentials  and  taking  p>o6ltive 
action  toward  collection  of  World  War  I 
debts  solid  gains  could  be  made  in  halting 
the  gold  outflow. 

Otir  gold  U  still  going  out.  It's  high  time 
U.S.  representatives  had  a  heart-to-heart 
talk  with  President  de  Gaulle  and  others 
whose  nations  have  been  long  In  arrears  on 
legal  debts. 

This  Nation's  gold  stocks  have  gotten  so 
low  that  any  withdrawal  against  them  is 
serious.  And  it  certainly  makes  no  sense  at 
all  that  we  find  ourselves  in  a  position  of 
having  our  gold  siphoned  off  by  those  who 
owe  tis  billions  of  dollars. 


Tax  on  Telephone  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  n.LiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1965 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  regressive  of  our  outmoded  Fed- 
eral taxes  is  that  which  the  millions  of 


telephone  users  in  the  Nation  are  obliged 
to  pay  regularly  for  the  privilege  of  using 
their  telephones.  In  the  86th.  87th,  and 
88th  Congresses,  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation which  would  wipe  this  tax  from 
the  books.  Other  Members  of  Congress 
who  share  my  sentiments  in  this  regard 
have  also  introduced  such  legislation  but 
we  have  never  been  successful  in  getting 
the  support  necessary  to  remove  it.  In 
fact,  there  has  been  opposition  to  repeal 
legislation  that  has  not  been  very  vocal 
but  has  indeed  been  firm  on  each  occa- 
sion when  the  excise  tax  extension  bills 
have  been  considered. 

Hopeful  that  the  89th  Congress  will 
get  around  to  doing  something  about  this 
tax,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Let  It 
Be  Done,"  which  appeared  in  the  South- 
town  Economist  which  pays  deserving 
tribute  to  my  colleague,  Edward  J.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  of  the  Fourth  District  of  Illinois, 
for  his  fight  to  repeal  this  tax. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Let  It  Be  Donx 

Representative  Edward  J.  Derwinski,  of  the 
subtu-ban  Fourth  District,  hai  again  peti- 
tioned Congress  to  eliminate  the  tax  on  tele- 
phone calls.  He  pointed  out  that  the  tax 
was  imposed  during  World  Wax  II  to  discour- 
age telephone  usage  during  the  emergency, 
but  that  instead  it  is  costing  subscribers  a 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

Hale  Nelson,  vice  president  of  the  Illinois 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  said  that  the  tax  costs 
the  average  telephone  user  $22  a  year.  In 
addition,  he  asserted,  excise  taxes  on  other 
utilities  imposed  during  the  war  have  since 
been  repealed. 

President  Johnson  announced  recently  he 
was  going  to  recommend  the  elimination  of 
taxes  on  toilet  articles,  cosmetics.  Jewelry, 
furs,  and  leather  goods.  He  would  make 
even  more  friends  if  he  also  got  rid  of  the 
telephone  tax  because  most  every  family  to- 
day has  a  telephone  and  uses  it  frequently. 

There  is  nothing  new,  however,  in  the  re- 
tention of  temporary  taxes.  It  is  axiomatic 
that  a  tax  once  levied,  regardless  of  the  rea- 
son, continues  indefinitely  or  forever.  The 
Illinois  sales  tax  is  an  example.  When  en- 
acted it  was  to  provide  fvmds  to  aid  the 
unemployed  during  the  1929  depression  and 
it  was  to  remain  in  effect  for  3  years.  More 
than  35  years  have  passed  and  the  tax  not 
only  is  still  with  us,  but  It  also  has  been 
Increased. 

The  spenders  of  Government  funds  hate 
to  give  up,  but  they  should  be  forced  by 
public  opinion  to  do  so. 


Address  by  Austrian  Foreign  Minister 
Bmno  Kreisky  at  the  Opening  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Library  Exhibit  in 
Vienna 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  1965,  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Li- 
brary Exhibit  opened  in  Vienna,  Austria. 
At  the  opening  an  eloquent  and  moving 
address  was  delivered  by  Austria's  For- 
eign Minister.  Dr.  Bruno  Kreisky.  The 
address  follows: 
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Address  by  Austrian  Foreign  Minister 
Dr.  Bruno  Kreisky 

On  November  22,  1963,  less  than  15  months 
ago,  we  received  the  shattering  news  of  John 
F.  Kennedy's  assassination. 

For  many  of  us,  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  guided  by  wise  parents  and 
good  teachers,  the  simple  tale  of  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  was  among  the  first  books  we 
read.  When  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  the  au- 
thor, visited  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  White 
House,  he  greeted  her  with  the  words.  "So 
you  are  the  little  woman  who  wrote  the  book 
that  made  this  great  war." 

And  Indeed  it  Is  with  the  book  of  that 
little  woman  that  the  memory  of  that  great 
President  has  been  imprinted  In  our  minds; 
because,  as  Carl  Sandburg  said,  "Lincoln 
stood  perhaps  taller  than  any  other  of  the 
great  heroes,"  and  "none  threw  a  longer 
shadow  than  he." 

Again,  John  F.  Kennedy's  death  was  not 
merely  a  tragic  event;  it  cast  a  long  shadow 
over  all  of  us  all  over  this  planet. 

The  men  who  fought  In  the  last  war  re- 
turned weary  and  worn.  With  an  effort,  and 
often  disheartened,  they  groped  for  a  way  to 
a  new  life  in  peace.  They  had  looked  Into 
an  abyss  none  had  seen  before;  they  had 
experienced  unparalleled  cruelty  even  more 
In  the  very  heart  of  Europe  than  elsewhere; 
and  they  were  overawed  by  the  heinous  pow- 
er of  the  arms  that  had  been  given  into  their 
hands. 

The  very  best  of  them,  those  marked  for 
leadership  in  times  of  peace,  found  them- 
selves exhausted  before  tiieir  Uvea  had  really 
begun;  ridden  by  feelings  of  guilt,  they  could 
not  help  but  regard  themselves  responsible 
for  their  fathers  who  had  allowed  the  un- 
speakable to  happen,  as  well  as  for  the  fact 
that  they  themselves  had  been  unable  to  pre- 
vent it  from  happening. 

In  the  postwar  period,  therefore,  the  des- 
tinies of  our  world  were  guided  by  old  men 
V7ho  were  not  directly  responsible  for  the 
war;  some,  indeed,  had  vainly  attempted  to 
stem  the  tide  until  their  voices  were  silenced. 
The  day  after  tomorrow  we  will  bury  the 
greatest  of  them.  Had  he  not  lived.  Europe 
would  have  succumbed  to  barbarism. 

Old  men,  then,  were  at  the  helm  In  Amer- 
ica, In  England,  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  In 
France,  and  here  at  home. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  end  of  the  war, 
however,  the  American  people  elected  John 
F.  Kennedy,  43,  and  a  hero  of  the  Second 
World  War.  their  President.  Never  before  In 
history  had  such  a  young  man  wielded  such 
power.  It  was  a  rare  event,  and  everywhere 
In  the  world  it  was  felt  to  be  so:  there  were 
some  who  were  doubtful  and  even  afraid  that 
this  young  man  would  not  be  able  to  rise  to 
the  task;  and  others  more  sec\are  In  the  hope 
that  he  would  succeed.  In  the  3  brief  years 
which  remained  to  him,  Kennedy  demon- 
strated that  a  member  of  the  generation 
which  had  emerged  from  the  shadows  of  an 
experience  more  terrible  than  any  acquired 
by  generations  past  can  grasp  the  reins  firmly. 
He  did  rise  to  his  task :  with  a  wisdom  one  had 
only  expected  from  older  men;  with  a  pru- 
dence that,  one  might  have  thought,  only 
vast  experience  can  command;  and  with  a 
determination  that  could  only  have  sprung 
from  a  character  of  steel. 

Whoever  had  met  him.  as  I  did,  when  he 
had  come  to  Vienna  to  confer  with  the  So- 
viet head  of  government  and.  again,  a  few 
years  later,  when  only  weeks  separated  him 
from  his  death,  could  not  help  being  Im- 
pressed by  the  visible  change  the  pressure  of 
events  had  brought  upon  the  man.  In 
retrospect,  the  ominous  days  when  the  world 
stood  at  the  brink  of  war — the  greatest  and. 
most  probably,  the  last  of  wars — are  linked 
to  other,  brighter  days  when  the  powers  once 
deadlocked  In  a  fateful  confrontation  met 
again  at  the  conference  table  to  sign  a  pact 
on  the  partial  cessation  of  nuclear  tests  and 


to  seal  their  determination  to  preserve  the 
peace.  This  vital  link  was  wrought  by  John 
F.  Kennedy  within  one  brief  year.  We  cannot 
conceive  of  a  more  distinguished  achieve- 
ment, or  of  a  more  convincing  demonstration 
of  Kennedys  capacity  for  leadership,  or  of  his 
grasp  of  history  and  his  ability  to  guide  it 
creatively. 

We  were  all  grlefstricken  when  Kennedy 
died.  But  the  young  felt  a  special  kinship  to 
him.  Whatever  their  political  orientation. 
to  them  he  represented  tlae  changing  of  the 
guard,  the  accession  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  Its  proper  role  in  history.  He  gave 
them  the  courage  to  test  their  mettle  in  a 
field  which  had  been  barred  to  too  many  of 
them  too  long.  Somehow  in  these  3  years 
he  also  imparted  a  new  style,  a  new  flair  to 
young  people  all  over  the  world.  And  while 
they  felt  the  loss  even  more  deeply,  we  are 
all  the  jKJorer.  For  John  P.  Kennedy,  who 
did  great  things  in  the  brief  span  given  to 
him,  was  perhaps  even  more  distinguished  by 
the  promise  he  held  out  to  us:  here  was  a 
man,  we  felt,  who  bore  the  stamp  of  great- 
ness, who  would  make  our  world  more  rich 
and  more  free. 

In  this  exhibition,  many  of  the  small 
things  that  were  part  of  Kennedys  life  have 
been  assembled  with  great  care.  They  will 
help  keep  our  memories  of  him  alive.  And 
yet.  It  win  be  the  big  thlnfs  by  which  we 
shall  remember  him  best — above  all  by  his 
stake  In  a  New  Frontier  of  freedom  toward 
which  he  had  widened  the  horizons  of  his 
nation  and.  Indeed,  of  the  world. 

His  Ideas  animated  his  successor  when  he 
said: 

"We  worked  for  two  centuries  to  climb 
this  peak  of  prosperity.  But  we  are  only  at 
the  beginning  of  the  road  to  the  Great 
Society.  Ahead  now  is  a  summit  where  free- 
dom from  the  wants  of  the  body  can  help  ful- 
fill the  needs  of  the  spirit. 

"We  built  this  Nation  to  serve  its  people. 

"We  want  to  grow  and  bclld  and  create, 
but  we  want  progress  to  be  the  servant  and 
not  the  master  of  man." 

If  America  remains  true  to  that  spirit. 
Helnrlch  Helnes  words  about  Lafayettee  will 
equally  remain  true:  "Day  by  day  for  the 
past  40  years,  Lafayette  has  been  saying  the 
some  things  over  and  over  again;  invariably 
he  keeps  gesttirlng  toward  North  America;  It 
Is  he  who  Inaugurated  the  1-evolutlon  with 
a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man;  and  even 
now  he  Insists  upon  his  declaration,  without 
which,  he  says,  no  good  caa  come  to  man- 
kind— that  one-sided  man  with  his  one-sided 
compass  of  freedom." 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  severe  hardship  the 
wool  industry  is  experiencing  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  In  New  Eng- 
land. 

Over  the  years  while  little  was  being 
done  to  protect  the  interests  of  American 
wool  manufactures,  and  thus  preserve 
the  livelihood  of  the  thousands  engaged 
In  this  work,  the  industry  has  declined  at 
an  alarming  rate.  This  is  true  despite  the 
general  Increase  in  textile  consumption 
In.  this  counti-y.    The  blesik  picture  pre- 


sented by  this  segment  of  the  American 
economy  has  been  aggravated  by  the 
massive  influx  of  foreign  wool  imports. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  and  figures 
which  make  up  this  sorry  picture.  Be- 
tween 1958  and  1963  the  importation  of 
woven  wool  cloth  into  this  countrj-  in- 
creased by  69  percent.  During  this  some 
period,  the  importation  of  all  types  of 
wool  products  increased  175  percent. 
But  in  the  United  States  the  production 
of  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  declined 
by  10  percent  in  the  first  half  of  1964. 
In  1947  there  were  167,000  production 
jobs  in  the  wool  industry.  By  1964  em- 
ployment had  dropped  to  less  than 
60,000.  Approximately  10  New  England 
woolen  and  worsted  mills  have  closed  in 
the  last  year  and  a  half.  The  national 
figure  is  even  less  encouraging. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  President 
Johnson's  statement  that  it  is  essential 
that  the  wool  textile  industry  be  restored 
to  good  health,  and  for  this  reason  I  in- 
sert into  the  Record  the  text  of  an 
address  by  Mr.  Richard  I.  Goodrich, 
president  of  the  Boston  Wool  Trade  Aspo- 
ciation  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Boston  Wool  Trade  Association  on  No- 
vember 17,  1964.  The  state  of  the  wool 
textile  Industry  demands  that  Mr.  Good- 
rich's remarks  be  given  nationwide 
attention. 
"U.S.  Wool  Industry  Faces  the  Moment  op 

Tbuth" — Address  of  Prestoent  Richard  I. 

Goodrich  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 

Boston  Wool  Trade  Association.  No\lm- 

BER  17,  1964 

On  September  28.  1964.  President  John.Mjn, 
speaking  In  Portland.  Maine,  said,  in  part: 

"I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  no  m::  lor 
official  In  this  administration  who  has  liot 
been  made  fully  aware  of  the  hardsliips 
created  every  time  a  mill  is  shut  down  or 
forced  to  operate  on  part  time. 

"In  the  past  10  years.  Imports  (of  wool 
textiles)  have  soared  from  less  than  5  per- 
cent to  20  percent  of  American  consumption, 
with  partlciUar  concentration  In  worsteds. 
This  administration  has  made  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make  vigorous  efforts  to  solve  this 
problem.  I  share  with  our  late  belo^ed 
President  Kennedy  the  view  that  wool  textile 
and  apparel  Imports  must  be  kept  at  rea- 
sonable levels.  We  have  been  trying  to  work 
out  effective  arrangements  with  other  wool- 
textile-producing  coimtries.  Two  missions 
have  been  sent  abroad  for  this  purpose  in 
recent  months.  Thiis  far,  a  multlnation 
meeting  has  not  been  convened,  but  we  in- 
tend to  continue  our  efforts  vigorously.  I 
can  assure  you  that  we  shall  work  hard  at 
this  problem.  I  consider  it  essential  ihnt 
the  wool  textile  Industry  be  restored  to  good 
health." 

These  are  direct  quotes  from  President 
Johnson's  speech.  These  are  strong  words 
from  a  pragmatic  leader.  Speaking  in  Port- 
land. Maine,  and  In  Providence.  R.I..  hi.s  re- 
marks took  on  added  import  as  he  was  ad- 
dressing the  people  of  New  England,  an  area 
which  has  suffered  more  than  any  other 
part  of  the  country  from  the  erosion  of  tlie 
wool  textile  Industry.  Among  those  who 
heard  or  read  his  si>eech.  were  wool  texule 
workers,  many  of  whom  had  Just  lost  il.eir 
jobs,  and  thousands  of  others  over  the  years 
had  lost  their  jobs  because  of  the  closing  of 
a  number  of  woolen  textile  mills. 

In  the  last  year  and  a  half,  10  more  Ne* 
England  woolen  and  worsted  mills  h.ue 
closed  their  doors  forever,  throwing  out  of 
work  nearly  4.000  people.  These  mills  have 
survived  the  attrition  of  the  last  10  years, 
during  which  time  nearly  300  woolen  :tnd 
worsted  mills  closed  their  doors,  and  were 
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among  the  strongest  financed,  best  equipped. 
most  efficient  mills  in  the  country.  Every  one 
gave  as  a  major  reason  for  their  closing  "ex- 
cessive and  iincontrolled  imports  from  low- 
wage  countries."  If  inUls  such  as  these  were 
forced  to  close  their  doors,  what  does  the 
future  hold  for  those  who  are  still  struggling 
against  Insurmovm table  conditions.  Includ- 
ing the  woolen  and  worsted  divisions  of  even 
the  largest,  most  successful  diversified  textile 
units  In  the  country? 

In  the  same  speech.  President  Johnson 
voiced  his  disappointment  over  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  of  two  high-ranking  Gov- 
enunent  missions  to  Great  Britain  and  Italy, 
whose  pleas  for  a  government-to-govemment 
meeting  were  bluntly  rejected.  We  share 
his  disappointment.  Ambassador  Relschauer 
received  the  same  blunt  rejection  from  the 
Japanese.  The  sought-for  meetings  were  not 
to  impose  our  thinking  on  the  governments 
concerned,  but  were  an  Invitation  to  sit 
down  and  discuss  matters  which  are  so  vital 
to  our  wool  textile  industry. 

The  paramount  need  of  this  industry^  is 
for  Imposition  of  quantitative  limits  on  wool 
product  Imports  while  maintaining  present 
duties  and  tariffs  on  these  same  products. 
The  unjustifiable  refusal  of  foreign  nations 
even  to  come  to  a  meeting  to  discuss  the 
working  out  of  a  fair  and  equitable  interna- 
tional arrangement  has  thus  far  blocked 
achievement  of  this  goal. 

We  are  heartened,  however,  by  President 
Johnson's  afflrmatlon  made  both  here  in  New 
England  and  In  the  South,  of  his  determina- 
tion to  restore  the  wool  textile  Industry  to 
good  health,  and  his  conviction  that  Imports 
must  be  held  at  reasonable  levels.  We  are 
confident  of  his  desire  and  ability  to  bring 
about  this  result. 

In  direct  contrast  to  our  hat-ln-hand  ap- 
proach to  International  conferences,  recently 
the  newly  elected  British  Government  over- 
night took  forceful  unilateral  action  to  cut 
down  Imports,  Increase  exports,  and  so  defend 
the  value  of  the  poimd  sterling  and  Improve 
the  vmfavorable  balance  of  trade  which 
threatened  their  economy.  Apparently  there 
was  no  concern  on  the  part  of  the  British  of 
world  opinion,  or  to  the  affect  this  action 
would  have  on  other  countries — not  even 
members  of  the  EFTA  to  whom  the  British 
are  bound  by  a  trade  pact. 

I  respect  the  British  and  other  countries 
who  have  taken  similar  action  for  their  real- 
istic approach  in  defense  of  their  national 
self-interest,  the  preservation  of  the  value  of 
their  currency,  their  Industries,  and  the  jobs 
of  their  workers.  The  United  States  must 
learn  that  national  self-interest  to  Insure 
the  preservation  of  Indxistry  and  jobs  of  Its 
people  must  be  the  prime  concern  of  any 
nation  which  hopes  to  remain  strong. 

President  Johnson  Is  a  man  of  action, 
whose  policy  Is  "Let's  get  the  job  done."  So 
far,  the  problems  of  the  wool  textile  Indus- 
try have  been  submerged  In  an  ocean  of  talk. 
and  we  welcome  President  Johnson's  ap- 
proach of  "Let's  get  the  Job  done,"  and  we 
add :  "Get  It  done  now." 

Opportunities  may  soon  come  when  he  can 
institute  proceedings  to  "get  the  job  done." 
There  are  and  will  be,  however,  other  mat- 
ters confronting  the  Industry  which  demand 
a  great  deal  of  serious  thinking  on  the  part 
of  wool  dealers,  growers,  and  manufacturers. 
The  wool  Industry  Is  old  In  tradition  and 
some  of  the  methods  and  customs  have  not 
changed  over  the  years.  No  Industry  ca  no 
segment  of  an  Industry  can  hope  to  maintain 
indefinitely  the  status  quo  In  a  fast-moving 
and  ever-changing  world.  In  the  battle  of 
fibers,  wool  must  move  with  the  times  In 
order  to  maintain  its  position  or  even  sur- 
vive. I  am  not  here  today  to  advance  any 
.'specifics.  I  am  merely  suggesting  that  the 
tune  has  come  for  a  reexamination  of  the 
validity  of  positions  taken  by  different  seg- 
ments of  the  Industry  for  the  purpose  of 


determining  what  courses  of  action  are  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  total 
wool  Industry. 

Tbe  experience  of  the  past  tew  years  has 
to  my  mind  proven  two  things:  (1)  the  c<»n- 
mon  goal  of  the  wool  Industry  can  best  be 
achieved  through  cooperation  of  aU  Its  seg- 
ments; and  (2)  the  various  branches  of  the 
Industry  are  going  to  "sink  or  swim"  together. 
I  dont  think  It  Is  likely  In  the  future  that 
one  or  another  segment  can  prosper  while 
others  are  depressed.  Prosperity,  or  the  lack 
of  it.  wlU  be  shared  throughout  the  wool 
industry. 

I  submit  that  It  is  time  for  all  of  us  to 
set  aside  our  preconceived  notions  and  stop- 
gap programs  and  to  devote  our  best  efforts 
to  the  formulation  of  total  indiistry  positions 
which  can  best  be  advanced  by  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  and  will  best  serve  the  Interests 
of  the  entire  Industry. 

international  relations 

1.  International  Wool  Textile  Organiza- 
tion: The  Boston  Wool  Trade  Association  Is 
represented  and  has  a  voice  In  wool  affairs 
both  natlonaUy  and  internationally.  Last 
June,  In  Berlin,  for  the  first  time  representa- 
tives of  the  UjS.  wool  industry  met  as  dele- 
gates with  members  of  the  IWTO. 

At  this  meeting,  a  compromise  was  worked 
out  whereby  the  American  wool  Industry  will 
continue  to  be  represented  at  futm^  IWTO 
meetings  and  wlU  have  a  voice  In  aU  com- 
mittees as  well  as  memberships  In  the  coun- 
cil, where  positions  of  the  U.S.  wool  Industry 
can  be  presented  and  defended. 

2.  As  president  of  the  Boston  Wool  Trade 
Association,  I  have  been  designated  as  an  of- 
ficial n.S.  delegate  at  the  International  Wool 
Study  Group  meeting  to  be  held  In  London. 
England,  starting  December  7.  This  Is  an 
international  organization,  comprised  of 
Bc«ne  40  nations  concerned  with  the  produc- 
tion, export,  and  manufacture  of  wool.  It 
may  be  expected  many  wool  problems  of 
deep  concern  to  International  wool  and  wool 
manufactuer  wlU  be  discussed. 

3.  Herter  committee:  I  have  also  been 
appointed,  on  behalf  of  the  wool  textile  In- 
dustry, a  technical  representative  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations.  This  group  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives will  act  as  advisers  to  Chief  Nego- 
tiator Christian  A.  Herter  and  his  staff. 
Dxirlng  the  so-called  Kennedy  rotmd,  we 
presume,  we  will  have  opportunities  to  con- 
fer with  our  negotiators  on  matters  of  Im- 
portance to  our  Industry. 

Last  year,  we  honored  Clinton  Hester  on 
his  20th  anniversary  as  counsel  for  the  Bos- 
ton Wool  Trade  Association  and  for  the 
splendid  job  he  has  done  for  us  over  the 
years. 

Tills  year,  I  would  like  to  p>ay  my  respects 
to  Jack  Crowder  and  to  express  to  him  our 
stocere  appreciation  for  the  outstanding  job 
he  has  done  for  the  trade. 

For  6  years,  we  have  kept  our  problem  as 
a  top  priority  one,  at  the  highest  level  of 
both  the  administration  and  Congress. 

Before  his  tragic  death.  President  Kennedy 
regarded  the  solution  of  our  problem  as  a 
personal  commitment,  and  after  that.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  took  over  with  the  same  per- 
sonal concern  and  repeated  the  same  deter- 
mination to  do  what  must  be  done  to  control 
Imports.  Infiuentlal  members  of  the  admin- 
istration and  powerful  friends  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  worked  toward 
the  success  of  our  fight  for  relief  for  the  In- 
dustry. That  we  have  been  able  to  do  this 
Is  to  a  great  degree  due  to  the  work  and 
ability  of  Jack  Crowder.  He  has  brought  to 
us  a  dedication  and  a  determination  to  suc- 
ceed and  has  unstlntlngly  contributed  his 
skill  and  knowledge  to  this  end.  He  has  the 
confidence  and  the  respect  of  all  who  work 
with  him.  and  his  advice  and  counsel  are 
Invaluable. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKX  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Philippine  Constitution,  a  national 
holiday  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  we  in  tbe  House 
of  Representatives  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  our  congratulations  to  the  Fili- 
pino people  and  to  reaffirm  the  bonds 
of  friendship  and  mutual  cooperation 
which  link  our  two  countries. 

The  people. of  the  United  States  have 
long  had  a  warm  regard  for  the  people 
of  the  Philippines.  We  respect  their  as- 
pirations for  economic  advancement  and 
a  better  life  for  alL  We  recognize  their 
achievements  in  building  a  society  based 
on  equality  and  social  Justice.  We  are 
proud  that  the  Philippine  people  have 
chosen  and  maintained  a  C(HistituUon 
which  is  patterned  after  our  own  VS. 
Constitution. 

The  Voice  of  America  has  pr^>ared  a 
special  program  for  broadcast  today 
which  will  convey  directly  to  the  people 
of  the  Philippines  the  commendaticms  of 
the  American  people  on  this  important 
anniversary  occasion. 

In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subomunittee  on 
the  Far  East  and  Pacific.  I  have  made 
a  statement  for  inclusion  in  this  pro- 
gram. Among  others  contributing  re- 
marks to  the  Voice  of  America  broadcast 
is  the  Philippine  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  His  Excellency  Oscar 
Ledesma. 

At  this  point,  under  permission  grant- 
ed, I  include  both  statements  and  urge 
them  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

STATKMKNT  OM  PHILIPPINX  CONtfTlTUTlOH  DAT 

FOK  Voicz  or  Amxkica  bt  Hon.  Cuacxirr  J. 
Zablocki.  Mondat,  Fkbettast  8,  1066 
I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  send  a  message  of  congratulations  to  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  on  the  30th  anm- 
versary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Philippine 
Constitution. 

The  day  on  which  a  people  choose  a  demo- 
cratic constitution  to  be  the  Instrument  of 
their  government  Is  a  momentous  event. 
And  when  that  constitution  survives  depres- 
sion and  war,  occupation  and  devastation.  It 
becomes  a  truly  outstanding  doctiment  of 
the  rights  of  men. 

So  It  has  been  with  the  PhUlpplne  Con- 
stitution, adopted  on  February  8, 1938.  by  202 
delegates  of  the  Plilllpplne  people.  Wise 
though  they  were,  these  men  coiild  not  fore- 
see the  future  of  their  country. 

They  could  not  know  that  only  a  few  years 
later  their  beautiful  land  would  be  the  scene 
of  ruinous  warfare. 

They  could  not  know  that  the  Philippines 
would  become  an  occupied  land. 

They  could  not  foresee  the  ultimate  vic- 
tory over  foreign  tyranny  and  the  ultimate 
nationhood  which  would  be  earned  by  their 
people. 

Although  the  men  who  wrote  the  Philip- 
pine Constitution  were  not  prophets,  they 
were  steeped  In  traditions  of  freedom  and 
principles  <rf  Uberty.  They  knew  that  gov- 
ernment belongs  to  the  people. 
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The  Founding  Fathers  of  the  Constitution 
believed  In  the  Inherent  worth  of  all  men 
and  the  right  of  citizens  to  Justice  before 
the  law. 

They  Btructxired  the  Philippine  Constitu- 
tion to  reflect  these  deeply  held  beliefs.  In 
doing  so  they  created  an  instrument  Inflexi- 
ble In  Its  principles  of  liberty  and  Jxistlce, 
but  resilient  to  the  rigors  of  time  and  his- 
tory. 

We  In  the  United  States  are  particularly 
proud  that  the  delegates  to  that  convention 
30  years  ago  saw  fit  to  model  the  Philip- 
pine Constitution  after  our  own  U.S. 
constitution. 

There  could  be  no  greater  tribute  to  our 
revered  Constitution  than  the  realization 
that  It  provided  some  of  the  inspiration  for 
the  constitution  which  governs  the  people  of 
the  Phlllppinea. 

Just  as  the  American  Constitution  has  be- 
come the  world's  oldest  active  Constitution 
so,  too.  the  Philippine  Constitution,  having 
survived  dl£Qcult  years,  will  continue  to  pre- 
vail through  future  trials  and  tribulations. 

While  the  constitutions  of  other  nations 
have  been  bom  and  have  died,  the  Philip- 
pine Constitution — and  the  Republic  which 
It  created — have  thrived  and  grown  strong. 

On  this  auspicious  anniversary,  therefore, 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  myself,  I  extend  greetings  and  best 
wishes  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines. 

May  your  country  continue  to  grow  and 
prosper,  and  may  our  two  nations  continue  to 
flourish  together  In  a  spirit  of  friendGhip  and 
cooperation. 

Remasks  or  PHn.TPPiMB  Ambassador  to  the 
Untted  States  Oscab  Ledesma,  on  the 
Occasion  of  the  30th  Anniveksaht  or 
THE  Adoption  or  the  Philippine  Consti- 
tution Rebroaocast  to  the  Philippines  by 
the  Voice  or  America,  February  8,  1965, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Two  days  ago,  my  staff  and  I  went  to  see 
Chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  Earl  Warren  off  at  the 
airport.  Chief  Justice  Warren  has  been  in- 
vited by  the  Philippine  Constitution  Associ- 
ation to  participate  in  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Philippine 
Constitution. 

I  believe  that  I  express  the  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Philippine  people  for  Chief  Justice 
Warren's  acceptance  of  the  invitation.  His 
participation  Is  as  much  a  reflection  of  what 
I  feel  is  the  mutual  regard  and  esteem,  which 
Americans  and  Filipinos  have  for  each  other 
as  well  as  a  testimony  of  their  profound 
faith  In  the  validity  and  enduring  quality  of 
the  fundamental  law. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  a  few  words 
on  this  occasion.  I  speak  from  Washington, 
D.C,  where  as  the  representative  of  our 
country  to  the  United  States,  I  see  how  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion, like  ours,  "entrench  more  firmly  •  •  • 
the  system  of  constitutional  government," 
guarantees  the  rights  and  freedom  of  the 
people  and  assures  the  continuity  of  a  regime 
of  Justice,  liberty,  and  democracy  in  both  our 
coim  tries. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  convention 
adopted  the  Philippine  Constitution,  that 
dlstlngtilshed  patriot  and  statesman,  the 
late  Claro  M.  Recto,  who  was  Its  President, 
rightly  declared  that  henceforth  "the- 
fatherland  expects  from  its  sons  their  un- 
questioning loyalty,  and  their  unfaltering 
devotion.'*  adding  that  "the  cause  of  that 
sacrosanct  Ideal  of  liberty  for  which  our 
heroes  and  martyrs  gave  of  their  blood  and 
their  lives  compels  us  to  move  forward  with 
unshaken  faith  In  oxir  destiny." 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  wisdom,  the  farsight- 
edness, and  the  sense  of  history  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  our  Constitution  that  this  funda- 
mental document,  like  a  rock,  has  withstood, 
the  swirl  of  disturbance,  the  turmoil  of  sub- 
version, and  the  violence  of  war.     Because 


of  its  binding  and  unifying  character,  the 
Constitution,  even  as  it  has  restrained  the 
Irrational  impulses  to  which  man  is  subject, 
has  Insured  the  orderly  trassfer  of  power 
from  one  administration  to  the  nert. 

Because  it  has  antlcii>ated  the  weaknesses 
to  which  all  regimes  are  subject  and  because 
it  has  foreseen  the  exigencies  to  which  a 
nation  Is  heir,  our  Constitution  has  trench- 
antly given  expression  to  the  idea  that  Fili- 
pinos constitute  a  free  society  where  the 
people  are  sovereign;  It  has  given  articula- 
tion to  the  right  of  the  individual.  It  de- 
limits the  excesses  of  Irresponsible  leader- 
ship and  the  naked  and  agfressive  use  of 
power  by  providing  for  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  among  the  three  branches  of 
Government. 

At  this  point,  I  recall  what  one  scholar 
has  said  in  this  respect.  "It. is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  defend  the  Constitution. 
Any  violation  of  its  provision  is  a  blow  to  the 
regime  of  law  and  a  step  toward  the  institu- 
tion of  a  rule  of  force  v/ith  aU  its  perils  and 
xincertalntles." 

Framed  30  years  ago,  the  Oonstltutlon  ef- 
fected the  transformation  of  the  Philippines 
from  a  Commonwealth  to  a  Eepublic.  It  Is 
a  tribute  to  the  thinking  of  the  Delegates  to 
the  Convention,  that  they  took  into  special 
account  the  historical  experience  of  Filipinos, 
their  struggle  for  freedom,  their  wish  to  live 
In  dignity  In  a  free  society,  tihelr  desire  for 
national  identity  and  unity.  It  is  easy  to  see 
therefore  why  the  Philippine  Constitution 
underscores  the  development  of  our  national 
patrimony,  stresses  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  our  heritage,  and  instills  in 
every  Filipino  the  imperishable  concepts  of 
universal  brotherhood,  of  Inttrnational  law, 
the  defense  of  the  state,  and  social  Justice. 
In  its  renunciation  of  war  as  an  instrument 
of  national  policy  It  Implicitly  afflrms  Its 
belief  that  men  should  live  together  in  peace 
and  harmony,  cooperating  with  one  another 
In  order  to  protect  their  common  interests 
and  promote  their  welfare.  It  emphasizes 
the  paramount  duty  of  parents  and  the  state 
to  rear  the  Filipino  youth  in  civic  eflBciency 
and  teach  them  the  imperatives  of  civic 
responsibility. 

The  provisions  I  have  citad  vitalize  the 
democratic  processes  in  our  country;  they 
serve  as  a  constant  remindtr  to  us  that 
while  the  free  and  open  society  we  live  In 
enables  us  to  give  the  fiilieat  play  to  our 
capabilities  and  an  opportunity  to  develop 
our  potential,  it  still  is  subject  to  the  pres- 
sures and  tensions  that  can  lead  to  Ir- 
responsibility, to  misery,  to  oppression,  and 
to  injustice. 

We  are  fortunate  that  our  political  life, 
our  social  Institutions,  oxir  feeling  of  na- 
tional oneness  and  our  belief  In  our  destiny 
have  suffered  no  radical  and  violent  changes. 
The  continuity  and  stability  of  our  institu- 
tions are  evident;  we  are  quick  to  spot  our 
mistakes  and  our  errors  and  are  ready  to 
propose  and  institute  remedies. 

There  remains  only  the  important  task 
of  giving  substance  to  our  efforts  dedicated 
to  the  economic  progress  of  our  people. 

The  Philippine  Constitution,  rooted  as  it 
Is  in  the  equalltarlan  concept,  the  freedom 
of  man,  and  In  representative  government, 
lends  Itself  easily  to  this  objective  of  at- 
taining economic  progress. 

Having  achieved  that  economic  growth 
that  would  give  the  Filipino  assurance  of 
security  In  his  future  and  the  futxire  of  his 
children,  and  extend  to  him  what  President 
Macapagal  has  called  the  gotd  life,  which 
Is  the  rightful  heritage  of  mankind,  we  will 
then  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  achie^ned 
the  fiillest  measure  of  ovu-  Independence, 
having  been  able  then  to  equate  political 
with  economic  freedom. 

This,  to  my  mind.  Is  one  way  of  evaluating 
the  significance  of  the  Constitution  In  our 
time. 
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Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  talk  is  about  the  Appalachia 
region  and  the  specific  legislative  pro- 
posal to  combat  poverty  and  deprivation 
there,  it  is  proper  that  we  focus  attention 
on  a  region  in  our  country  where  the 
conditions,  if  anything,  are  worse. 

Recently  a  significant  conference  was 
held  in  Arizona,  to  which  were  attracted 
the  leading  thinkers  and  activists  of  our 
country  in  order  to  discuss  this  question 
of  poverty. 

One  of  the  sharpest,  most  cultured 
and  free  minds  in  our  Nation,  that  of 
Ronnie  Dugger,  the  editor  of  the  Texas 
Observer,  wrote  an  incisive  report  as  the 
result  of  this  conference. 

With  unanimous  consent  I  am  insert- 
ing this  report: 

One  Thousand  Miles  of  Poverty 

Tucson,  Ariz. — "Draw  a  line  between  Dal- 
las and  Houston  and  look  west,"  said  Bob 
Choate.  One  sees  broad  prosperity,  yet,  "in- 
credible percentages  of  people  exist  on  an- 
nual per  capita  Incomes  of  below  $800  a 
year.  *  •  •  Many  counties  have  adult  me- 
dian years  of  education  averaging  under  6 
years. 

"Of  the  total  population  in  Texas,  28.7  per- 
cent of  the  families  live  on  a  median  family 
Income  of  less  than  $3,000 — 18  percent  of 
these  on  less  than  $2,000.  Of  the  total  popu- 
lation in  New  Mexico,  24  percent  of  the  ftim- 
lly  Incomes  are  less  than  $3,000.  In  Arizona 
the  story  is  the  same:  21  pwrcent — 14  perccin 
in  California — Colorado,  18  percent." 

In  fact,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  one-foiirth  of  all  Americans  with 
a  yearly  Income  below  the  poverty  line  of 
$3,000  live  in  these  five  Southwestern  States: 

Number 
of  per  so  n  s 

Arizona 476, 137 

CalLfornla 4,  740.  G53 

Colorado 589,  846 

New  Mexico 340.  740 

Texas 4,  010.  572 

5-State  total 10, 157,  948 

National  total 141,220,300 

» The  characteristics  of  population,  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  1962. 

Within  these  States  there  live  large  num- 
bers of  three  generally  Impoverished  ethnic 
groups:  the  4  million  Latin- Americans,  con- 
centrated along  the  border  strip;  2,500.000 
Negroes,  concentrated  at  each  end  of  the 
area  and  in  cities  In  between;  and  the  200.0uO 
Indians,  some  still  on  reservations  and  some 
not. 

"The  living  conditions  of  the  Mexlcnn- 
American  are  perhaps  America's  best  kept 
secret,"  Choate  says.  So  they  would  uut 
continue  to  be,  this  slight,  wiry  scion  of  a 
conservative  Boston  publishing  family  set 
about  to  attract  people  to  a  National  Confer- 
ence on  Poverty  in  the  Southwest,  and  last 
week  In  Tucson  more  than  2,200  people  at- 
tended it.  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey and  President  Johnson's  director  of 
the  war  on  poverty,  Sargent  Shriver,  m.nde 
addresses;  some  of  the  speakers  had  no  cre- 
dentials except  that  they  were  poor.  St;  ff 
people  from  the  new.  New  Deal-like  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  as  well  as  bureaucrats 


from  many  other  agencies  of  Federal  and 
lower-level  government  who  are  concerned 
with  aspects  of  poverty,  mingled  with  chiefs 
of  Indian  tribes,  Negro  ministers,  Latin- 
American  educators,  Anglo  welfare  workers, 
leftists  from  California  and  civil  libertarians 
from  Chicago.  There  were  not  many  labor 
leaders  here,  nor  were  bankers,  industrialists, 
or  merchants  conspicuous,  but  the  ttirnout, 
fivefold  more  than  what  had  been  expected, 
convinced  Choate  that  "we  have  done  some- 
thing." Bexar  County  Conunissloner  Albert 
Pena  of  San  Antonio,  who  had  planned  to 
attend  but  was  prevented  by  a  budget  hear- 
ing, said  he  was  delighted  the  conference 
had  happened.  "Not  enough  people  know 
that  the  mexlcano  has  a  problem.  They've 
m:  tie  white  people  out  of  us,  and  we  don't 
kno'.v  where  we  are,"  he  said. 

•To  my  mind,"  vo-ote  Rev.  John  Wagner 
of  S.m  Antonio,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Council  for  the  Spanish-speaking 
in  a  paper  filed  with  the  conference,  "south 
Tex.\s  is  one  of  the  greatest,  most  distress- 
ing, and  most  unknown  pockets  of  poverty 
anvwhere  in  the  United  States,  and  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  It  as  '1,000  miles  of  poverty.' 
This  large  area  in  the  southern  part  of  Texas 
almost  stands  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  (in)  the  extent  of  Its  problems." 

Perhaps  150  Texans  were  In  attendance,  in- 
cUidiug  Terrell  Blodgett,  Gov.  John  Con- 
nally's  director  of  the  Texas  OEO,  but  not 
Blodgett  or  any  other  Texas  official  with  antl- 
poi  erty  responsibilities  appeared  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  conference.  A  representative  of 
the  Texas  Employment  Commission  was 
scheduled  to  speak,  but  simply  did  not  show 
when  his  time  came  and  he  was  called  on  by 
Father  James  Vlzzard  of  the  National  Council 
on  Agricultural  Life  and  Labor. 

Virzard  was  one  of  the  three  cochairmen 
of  the  conference;  the  other  two  were  James 
Patton,  president  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  and  Walter  Reuther,  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers.  Vizzard  was  angered 
when  the  TEC  spokesman  failed  to  appear 
and  made  a  statement  to  the  conference  on 
the  spot,  calling  for  a  congressional  investiga- 
tion of  State  emplojinent  commissions. 

"In  my  personal  knowledge,"  he  told  the 
Observer  afterward,  "three  State  employment 
services  In  the  southwest — those  in  Texas, 
California,  and  Arizona — are  much  more  an 
agency  for  employers,  or  are  in  effect  hired 
employees  of  the  employers,  rather  than  for 
the  workers.  There  is  enough  collusion  and 
destruction  of  workers'  rights  to  Justify  a 
congressional  investigation." 

Governor  Connally,  who  could  not  have  at- 
t<;n(1fd  the  conference  because  the  2-day  in- 
augural festivities  for  him  in  Atistin  were 
ElmvJtaneous  with  it,  sent  a  message  explain- 
ing this  and  extending  his  best  wishes. 
"Tex::s  has  its  share  of  the  problems  of  p)OV- 
erty  but  we  are  exerting  money  and  efforts  in 
many  directions  to  meet  these  problems,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  we  are  confident  that  we  will  meet 
our  responsibilities,"  he  said. 

Shriver,  keynoting  the  conference,  was 
dressed  in  a  natty  gray  suit  and  could  not 
shuck  his  naturally  aristocratic  manner,  but 
his  message  belied  his  style. 

At  once  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
abro-id  and  the  OEO — Initials  that  seem 
like  y  to  become  the  first  authentic  successor 
to  such  shorthands  as  the  WPA  and  the  CCC 
of  the  I930's — Shriver  heaped  contempt 
upcm  "experts"  who  had  predicted  the  failure 
of  the  Peace  Corps  and  who  predict  the  fail- 
ure of  tile  war  on  poverty  now;  he  would  not 
abide  people  who  think  of  the  poor  as 
"them."  as  ones  apart  from  the  rest  of  us. 
"It  used  to  be  extremism  to  worry  about 
poverty  or  about  social  Justice  of  any  kind. 
especially  If  you  thought  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  do  anything  about  It."  Shriver 
said.  This  is  not  so  now.  he  said,  but  plenty 
of  people  still  want  to  put  distance  between 
themselves  and  the  poor.    For  these  people. 


"the  poor  stin  live  In  another  country,  city, 
or  State"  and  are  a  class  to  themselves, 
Shriver  told  of  a  letter  he  received  from  a 
person  who  believed  "we  should  go  ahead  and 
send  them  money"  and  was  thus,  Shriver 
said,  thinking  of  the  poor  as  "them"  and 
trying  to  confine  contact  with  them  "to  the 
U.S.  malls."  Too  often,  he  said,  we  have 
been  making  sure  that  if  we  shake  hands 
with  the  poor,  we're  wearing  gloves.  In  the 
past  people  helping  the  poor  have  not  trusted 
them,  but  have  feared  them,  and  "fear 
breeds  fear." 

The  Peace  Corps  succeeded,  he  said,  be- 
cause the  corpsmen  drink  the  same  water, 
eat  the  same  food,  live  In  the  same  kind  of 
houses,  use  the  same  transportation,  and 
speak  the  same  languages  as  the  people  they 
are  working  with.  Having  to  learn  from  the 
local  people,  they  have  been  learners  as  well 
as  teachers,  receivers  as  well  as  givers,  Shriver 
said.  Nor  are  they  out  to  impose  their 
thinking  or  way  of  life  or  values  on  their 
hosts,  but  rather  only  to  solve  local  prob- 
lems in  ways  that  make  sense  and  are  accept- 
able to  the  people  concerned. 

So  it  should  be,  Shriver  said,  in  the  war  on 
poverty  in  oxir  own  country.  Experts  have 
said  southern  officials  would  not  cooperate 
with  Negro  leaders  in  the  South;  public  and 
parochial  school  authorities  would  not  work 
together;  volunteers  would  not  come  for- 
ward without  the  exotic  appeal  of  service 
abroad;  niral  white  youths  and  young  Ne- 
groes from  northern  slums,  put  together, 
would  riot;  communities  and  towns  would 
refuse  to  permit  Integrated  Job  corps  camps 
near  them;  southern  Governors  would  veto 
Installations  in  their  States.  But  as  of  today 
these  critics  of  the  program  have  been  wrong 
at  every  turn,  Shriver  said. 

"As  of  today,"  he  said,  "there  Isn't  one 
veto  on  the  record  from  any  southern  Gov- 
ernor on  any  program  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
Every  Republican  Governor  has  okayed  war 
on  poverty  projects  In  his  State. 

"We  did  not  come  here  with  a  Federal 
bank  book,"  Shriver  said.  "We  came  instead 
to  listen  to  the  voices  of  the  poor  and  to  the 
voices  of  those  genuinely  concerned  to  learn 
about  poverty."  He  spoke,  in  closing,  of  a 
new  vision  for  the  region,  the  society,  and  all 
humanity. 

Lester  Oliver,  chairman  of  the  White 
Mountain  Apache  tribe,  responded  for  Indi- 
an tribes  of  the  Southwest.  "Our  needs  are 
great,"  he  said,  and  while  Indians  do  not 
want  handouts  or  doles  since  their  life  is 
based  on  self-sufficiency,  they  have  to  have 
education,  training,  and  some  economic  as- 
sistance. On  his  own  reservation,  he  said, 
half  the  employable  males  are  without  work, 
and  900  of  the  1.100  families  live  in  sub- 
standard homes  without  mlnlmiun  utilities. 
Michael  Harrington,  author  of  "The  Other 
America,"  the  book  on  poverty  in  the  United 
States  which  Is  generally  given  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  credit  for  popularizing  the  issue, 
has  been  advising  the  OEO  people  off  camera 
since  the  planning  began  but  does  not  want 
to  take  a  Job  In  the  program.  Harrington 
proposes  a  contnlulng  anns'-length  evalu- 
ation of  the  war.  After  Shriver's  speech, 
Harrington  complained  of  the  small  svuns 
allocated  to  the  war  so  far — $1.3  billion  in 
the  1965  Johnson  budget.  "We  could  get  a 
lot  of  money  for  this  If  It  was  a  highway 
program,"  he  said. 

In  the  framework  of  his  support  of  the 
1964  OEO  legislation  as  a  first  step.  Harring- 
ton criticized  the  war  so  far  because  It  Is  not 
Job  creating.  The  Socialist  writer  called  at- 
tention to  a  report  from  a  Senate  subcom- 
ml^e  that  recommended  spending  $5  bil- 
lion a  year  on  the  war  through  1968 — $30 
billion  in  all — and  estimated  that  If  this  was 
done  unemployment  could  be  reduced  from 
the  iwesent  5  to  3  percent  by  1968.  Harring- 
ton also  contended  that  there  la  a  yawning 
gap  in  the  program:  the  absence  of  any  seri- 
ous attempt  to  do  away  with  slums. 


The  law  says  the  pocv  shall  be  involved  In 
the  war  on  their  own  poverty.  Harrtngtoa 
said  the  poor  were,  in  the  mobillzatloa  for 
youtb  program  in  New  York  City,  and  It  was 
promptly  attacked  on  grounds  that  lereii 
people  working  in  it  had  subversive  connec- 
tions. The  actual  reason,  he  said,  was  that 
the  New  York  program  was  moblHrtng  politi- 
cal power  to  change  social  conditions  and 
was  therefore  too  serious  a  threat  to  "the 
power  structure." 

Dr.  Ben  Yellen  of  Raleigh.  Calif.,  a  medi- 
cal doctor  turned  pamphleteer  far  Latin 
American  farmworkers  In  California,  told  of 
seeing  them  squatting  on  the  curbs  on  both 
sides  of  the  street  waiting  for  medical  care 
from  the  one  welfare  doctor;  said  that  some 
days  the  doctor  didn't  even  show  up.  When 
his  letters  to  the  editor  weren't  printed,  Yel- 
len  said,  he  bought  himself  a  mimeograph 
machine  and  has  been  going  up  and  down 
the  street  handing  out  pamphlets  excoriating 
the  big  growers  for  paying  low  wages  and 
the  Government  for  permitting  Mexican  na- 
tionals to  work  In  California  at  lower  wages 
than  American  workers  can  accept. 

On  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border,  he  said. 
the  wages  are  15  cents  an  hour,  so  ^^en  a 
Mexican  national  earns  35  to  50  cents  an 
hour  In  the  United  States  he  Is  a  big  ecu-ner. 
U.S.  citizens,  however,  cannot  live  on  this. 
Yellen  told  of  helping  mexlcano  farmwork- 
ers, U.S.  citizens,  file  suits  against  the  au- 
thorities under  a  California  law  that  pro- 
hibits discrimination  against  workers  on  the 
basis  of  their  national  origin.  The  theory 
is  that  the  bracero  and  border  coounuters 
programs  discriminate  against  UJ5.  workers 
because  their  national  origin  Is  American. 
Once  the  suits  were  filed,  Yellen  said,  he 
could  make  his  charges  against  the  growers 
with  immunity  from  lawsuits. 

Women  from  Mexico  also  go  up  and  down 
the  Imperial  Valley,  which  opens  onto  the 
Mexican  border,  knocking  on  doors  seeking 
housework  at  from  35  to  60  cents  an  hour. 
This  is  fine  for  them  but  ruinous  for  the 
working  needs  of  native  Mexican-American 
women,  Yellen  argued. 

Henry  Munoz,  Jr.,  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  equal  opportunity  of  the  Texas  AFL- 
CIO,  filed  a  paper  with  the  conference 
condemning  the  commuter  system  In  pcurtlc- 
ular.  Estimating,  on  behalf  of  Texas  AFL- 
CIO,  that  as  many  as  100,000  Mexican 
citizens  commute  to  Jobs  in  the  southern 
United  States,  Including,  of  course,  all  along 
the  Texas-Mexican  border,  Munoz  wrote: 

"Wages  and  working  conditions  deterio- 
rate: For  the  past  5  years,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  In  Texas  cities  along  the  Rio 
Grande  has  been  far  In  excess  of  both  the 
State  and  National  employment  rates,  soar- 
ing at  times  to  as  much  as  15  percent  for 
I>eriods  as  long  as  20  to  30  months. 

"Nearly  half  a  million  Texas  workers  are 
still  getting  paid  1875  wages — when  they  can 
find  work  •  •  •.  They  do  not  have  the 
right  to  Join  a  union  for  protection.  They 
are  not  protected  by  a  minimum  wage  and 
hour  law.  They  have  no  wcM-kmen's  Injury 
or  unemployment  compensation  •   •  •. 

"Most  of  the  families  In  the  counties  in 
which  the  migrants  reside  have  less  than 
$3,500  per  year  Income.  These  are  the  main 
victims  of  this  Nation's  bracero  and  com- 
muter policies,  but  their  fellow  citizens  who 
must  assume  Increased  taxes  also  suffer  due 
to  this  great  community  of  low-paid  work- 
ers." 

According  to  a  1964  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  leaflet,  "Rural  Poverty"  (to 
which  attention  was  called  during  the  Tuc- 
son conference) ,  there  are  24  counties  in  the 
five-State  southwestern  area  that  have  a 
median  rural  family  Income  between  $1,535 
and  $2,212,  causing  them  to  fall  among  the 
250  poorest  counties  In  rural  Income  In  the 
country.  Twenty-two  of  these  34  counties 
are  In  Texas,  mostly  in  the  southern  (Latin- 
American)    and   eastern    (southlike)    parts. 
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The  counties,  with  their  median  income  for 
rural  families — all  of  them  In  Texas  unless 
otherwise  specified — are: 

Starr,  $1,535;  Jim  Hogg,  $1,665;  Houston, 
$1,704;  San  Jacinto.  $1,737;  Stepata,  $1,766; 
Grimes.  $1,797;  Washington,  $1,803;  Kenedy. 
$1,844:  Marlon,  $1,924;  Freestone,  $1,935; 
Leon,  $1,946;  Red  River,  $1,959;  DeWltt, 
$1,961;  Falls,  $1,970;  Robertson,  $1,999;  La- 
vaca. $2,009;  Lee.  $2,017;  Rains,  $2,044; 
San  Augustine,  $2,068;  Walker,  $2,083;  Mora, 
In  New  Mexico.  $2,094;  Bastrop,  $2,107;  Mad- 
ison, $2,111;  Sandoval,  In  New  Mexico,  $2,121. 

Paul  Jacobs  of  Citizens  for  Farm  Labor  In 
California  told  a  hearing  during  the  confer- 
ence that  any  war  must  have  an  enemy  and 
in  the  war  on  poverty  among  farmworkers 
the  enemy  Is  the  big  growers.  Gov.  Pat 
Brown  Is  a  Democrat,  and  all  Democrats  like 
other  Democrats,  especially  rich  ones,  Jacobs 
said;  when  Brown  Joins  the  rich  Democrats 
who  are  big  growers  In  resisting  the  discon- 
tinuation of  the  bracero  program  that  was 
providing  them  cheap  labor  from  Mexico, 
Jacobs  said,  "he  has  joined  hands  with  the 
growers  who  in  California  are  the  enemy." 
Jacobs  said  the  war  against  jjoverty  among 
farmworkers  will  be  lost  unless  the  fight  Is 
joined  with  growers  who  have  "a  vested  In- 
terest In  poverty"  and  government  officials 
who  support  these  growers'  cause. 

A  Texas  Western  College  professor,  Clark 
S.  Knowlton,  chairman  of  the  department 
of  sociology,  told  the  conference  that  there 
Is  a  "tortilla  curtain  along  the  Rio  Grande." 
Romanticism  and  the  Southwestern  "atmos- 
phere," he  said,  have  concealed  "Spanish- 
American  poverty,  economic  decline,  mal- 
nutrition, abandoned  villages,  eroded  lands, 
high  rates  of  Infant  and  adult  mortality, 
and  out-migratlon,  economic  and  cultural 
exploitation,  and  apathy  and  despair." 

Knowlton  proposed  the  establishment  of 
governmental  handicraft  boards  to  encour- 
age a  renewal  of  craft  skills  among  the  South- 
western poor;  State  or  Federal  marketing 
and  grading  services  for  village  products, 
such  as  Christmas  trees,  fruit,  chili,  and  vege- 
tables; the  formation  of  village  cooperatives 
and  the  encouragement  of  Mexican -American 
small  businessmen  to  create  local  Industries; 
"a  massive  land  purchase  program"  to  restore 
to  the  villages  the  range  and  crop  land  "that 
once  belonged  to  them";  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  adequate  village  irrigation  systems. 

Yet  cities,  too,  came  in  for  their  share  of 
attention  during  the  conference.  A  back- 
ground paper  called  attention  to  census  fig- 
ures showing  that  the  non-Anglo  popula- 
tions in  17  standard  metropolitan  area4s  In 
the  Southwest  have  low  Incomes  and  that 
Laredo  and  the  BrownsvlUe-Harllngen-San 
Benito  area  in  Texas  and  the  California  labor 
market  areas  of  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  San 
Bernardlno-Rlverside-Ontarlo,  and  San  Diego 
contain  large  niunbers  of  poverty-stricken 
families. 

The  subculture  of  Latin  Americans  In  a 
border  city  was.  delineated  by  Marlon  Cllne, 
assistant  professor  of  education  at  Texas 
Western  College  In  El  Paso.  The  city  of  El 
Paso  is  reluctant  to  spend  tax  funds  in  the 
mexlcano  slum  areas  and  private  enterprise 
Bhies  away  from  Investments  so  cloee  to  the 
border,  he  said.  A  child  growing  up  in  this 
situation  clings  to  his  native  Spanish, 
watches  Spanish  TV  programs  from  Juarez, 
and  listens  to  Spanish  radio  broadcasts,  and 
having  no  or  few  Anglo  friends,  is  embar- 
rassed to  use  his  broken  English.  Growing 
up  in  an  overcrowed  house,  he  finds  it  hard 
to  study,  even  as,  In  school,  he  finds  the  pro- 
ceedings difficult  to  understand.  About  70 
percent  of  the  Latin  Americans  in  El  Paso 
drop  out  of  school  before  high  school  gradu- 
ation, Cllne  said;  perhaps  10  percent  of  the 
Latin  American  population  there  attend  col- 
lege, and  "all  but  very  few  fall  out  or  drop 
out.  It  appears  they  never  had  a  chance  to 
begin  with.    Perh^s  it  won't  always  be  so." 
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Mrs.  Vera  Burke,  director  of  the  social 
services  department  of  the  Beecar  County  Hce- 
pital  District,  presented  a  grave  Indictment 
of  conditions  In  San  Antonio. 

The  district  consists  of  a  general  hospital 
with  330  beds  and  a  geriatric  and  convales- 
cent sanltorlum  with  250  beds  and  is  part  of 
the  South  Texas  Medical  School  Hospital.  It 
serves  the  poor,  whose  lllneeses,  Mrs.  Burke 
said,  "are  frequently  a  result  of  severe  eco- 
nomic deprivation." 

She  pointed  out  that  mothers  getting  aid 
to  foiu-  dependent  children  who  are  under 
16  years  of  age  get  Just  $115  a  month  for 
them  from  the  aid  to  dependent  children 
program.  "Most  of  these  families  live  or. 
shall  I  say,  exist  on  $115  a  month,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  easy  to  see  why  oiu-  hospital  wards 
are  filled  with  children  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition and  diarrhea,"  sicknesses  usually 
associated  with  underdeveloped  countries, 
she  said. 

In  December.  1964,  In  San  Antonio.  2,520 
families  containing  8.862  children  under  16 
were  getting  an  average  aid  to  dependent 
children  payment  of  $87.46  a  month;  the 
average  per  child  was  $24.87  a  month.  In 
addition  In  Bexar  County,  10,211  recipients 
of  old-age  assistance  were  getting  a  maximum 
of  $83  a  month;  274  blind  people  were  getting 
$90  aid  at  the  most  per  mouth;  420  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  persons  were  get- 
ting, each  month,  a  maximum  of  $69  aid. 

Mrs.  Burke  said:  "In  San  Antonio  the 
schools  do  not  require  that  all  children  be 
immimlzed  against  such  diseases  as  diph- 
theria, whooping  cough,  and  polio  with  the 
result  that  in  1962  San  Antonio  with  a  popu- 
lation of  a  little  over  600,000  had  4  percent 
of  all  diphtheria  cases  In  the  United  States." 
The  cost  of  providing  medical  treatment  of 
these  sicknesses  would  have  more  than  paid 
for  immunizing  every  schoolchlld. 

Compulsory  school  attendance  laws  in  San 
Antonio  are  not  enforced,  ihe  said.  "Fre- 
quently children  are  taken  out  of  school  be- 
^  cause  of  Inadequate  clothing.  Inadequate 
food,  and  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  parents 
on  the  Importance  and  value  of  an  educa- 
tion. Can  we  really  hold  these  parents  re- 
sponsible for  not  sending  their  children  to 
school  if  we  as  a  community  do  not  provide 
them  with  the  basic  necessities  for  keeping 
children  in  school,  nor  show  them  the  re- 
wards for  continuing  In  our  schools?  It  Is 
not  possible  to  Incxilcate  standards  of  middle 
class  morality  on  an  empty  stomach  in  hous- 
ing that  defies  description. 

"Children  are  brought  to  our  hospital  mal- 
nourished, unkempt,  and  frequently  abused 
by  their  parents;  they  are  the  Innodent 
scapegoats  in  a  life  that  is  like  a  'i>age  out  of 
Dickens'." 

The  district's  clinical  facilities,  designed 
for  10,000  to  15,000  visits  a  year.  In  1964 
handled  172,954  visits,  she  said.  "In  our 
hospital,  which  has  39  obstetrical  beds,  3,504 
bablee  were  born  in  1964.  Simple  arithmetic 
will  show  that  the  mother's  atay  In  the  hos- 
pital averages  48  hours.  Is  It  a  wonder  then 
that  the  baby  is  frequently  neglected  and  is 
brought  back  to  the  hospital  several  weeks 
later  weighing  less  than  its  birth  weight." 

The  thr\ist  of  the  statement  of  the  Dallas 
County  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  pre- 
sented by  its  staff  director,  G.  R.  Coker, 
seemed  to  present  a  more  papitlve  sounding 
pictm-e  than  Mrs.  Biu-ke's  Btatement,  but 
touched  also  on  apparent  deflclencles  In  the 
Dallas  situation.  "We  are  admitting  we  are 
administering  a  limited  service  that  in  the 
last  8  years  had  doubled"  in  total  cost  in 
Dallas  County,  he  said. 

The  State  of  Texas,  Coker  said,  has  no 
general  assistance  program  for  the  poor,  and 
the  Dallas  County  program  Is  not  required 
by  State  law.  As  a  State,  Coker  pointed  out, 
T«xas  ranks  34th  In  old-age  assistance  pay- 
ment (an  average  of  $70.24  a  month)  45th 
in  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 


abled (57.24  a  month),  42d  in  aid  to  the 
blind  (69.39  a  month),  and  45th  in  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  ($81.73  a 
month) . 

"It  Is  obvious  that  these  programs  are  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  welfare  fum- 
llles,  or  to  help  them  move  above  their  cur- 
rent status  as  poverty  stricken  persons." 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  Do  Has 
County  Welfare  Department. 

The  total  expendltiore  for  1964  by  the 
Dallas  Coimty  Welfare  Department,  accord- 
ing to  Its  report,  was  $710,000  which  was  3.6 
percent  of  its  total  budget.  The  average 
spent  per  client  was  $21.34.  The  agencys 
Federal  food  division  Issued  444,600  pounds 
of  federally  donated  foods  to  182,000  persons. 
The  Reverend  Earl  Allen,  CORE  leader  in 
Dallas,  and  Clarence  Laws,  regional  director 
of  the  NAACP  in  Dallas,  each  assailed  the 
Dallas  school  system  for  maintaining  effec- 
tive segregation  under  cover  of  token  Inte- 
gration and  for  denying  Negroes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  progress  adequately  in  the  school 
system.  Herbert  Wlncom,  of  Dallas,  told  of 
a  vocational  training  program  for  unskilled 
unemployed  people  jointly  conducted  by  the 
Industry  concerned  in  Dallas — the  textile 
industry — and  the  schools.  Four  Dallas  peo- 
ple who  went  to  Tucson  to  tell  of  their 
poverty  got  no  chance  to.  Although  about 
$20,000  of  Federal  money  was  spent  In  part 
to  bring  about  120  such  people  to  the  con- 
ference under  subsidy,  few  of  them  had  a 
chance  to  be  heard. 

Each  morning  of  the  conference  a  break- 
fast was  held  during  which  officials  of  the 
Federal  war  on  poverty  described  various 
aspects  of  the  law  and  told  what  to  do  to 
get  under  its  provisions.  (In  subsequent 
Issues  on  poverty  in  this  region  the  Ob- 
server will  make  use  of  Insights  here  ob- 
tained.) It  was  learned  during  the  confer- 
ence that  of  the  seven  regional  offices  to 
be  opened  for  the  war,  one  will  be  in  Aus- 
tin and  another  one  in  San  Francisco  and 
that  these  two  offices  will  correlate  the  Ratl- 
poverty  program  In  the  Southwest. 

If  the  conference  on  poverty  here  was 
a  "pseudoevent,"  that  is,  one  contrived  to 
happen  for  reasons  of  publicity,  at  least  one 
aspect  of  it  was  not:  the  testimony  of  six 
Arizona  social  workers  that  the  Arlyona 
State  Welfare  Board  should  stop  Its  con- 
scientious objection  to  the  war  on  poverty. 
One  of  the  panelists.  Steve  Allen  of  TV.  while 
apologizing  If  his  remark  sounded  dramatic, 
still  said  that  if  there  was  any  retaliation 
against  the  six  for  their  bitter  indictment  of 
Arizona  welfare,  please  to  tell  him,  and  he 
would  tell  the  country. 

Roy  Elizondo,  of  Houston,  related  thai  al- 
though Houston  Is  a  "Space  Center  USA." 
300,000  of  its  people  live  in  poverty.  Carlos 
Truan  of  LULAC  (the  League  of  United 
Latin-American  Citizens)  in  Texas  told  of 
that  organization's  projects  to  help  Lann 
Americans.  Jackie  Robinson,  a  Negro  Re- 
publican, just  Einnounced  he's  about  through 
with  the  GOP  If  it  doesn't  come  around  on 
race  questions  and  initiate  Its  own  war  on 
poverty.  Dr.  Julian  Samora  delivered  an  in- 
formative position  paper  on  povert}'  air.ojig 
Latin  Americans  in  the  Southwest. 

After  the  conference  President  Johnson 
announced  that  Archbishop  Robert  E.  Lucey. 
San  Antonio,  who  addressed  it  after  having 
given  a  prayer  at  the  President's  inaugura- 
tion, and  Mrs.  Grace  Olivarez,  of  Phoenix  an 
official  of  the  conference,  are  among  the  14 
persons  who  will  advise  him  on  the  war  on 
poverty. 

The  Vice  President,  Httbert  Hdmphret. 
delivered  to  the  conference  a  ringing,  im- 
provised but  vital  and  free-flowing  oration. 
His  theme  was  plain:  that  the  United  States 
now  has  the  means  to  end  poverty  and  haa 
no  moral  excuse  if  it  does  not  do  so. 

The  conference  In  Tucson,  he  said  wm 
Inaportant  because  it  was  sponsored  by  53 
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national  organizations  and  because  of  the 
diversity  of  those  who  attended.  "Here, 
diversity  Is  the  common  denomlnattK-.  Dif- 
ference. And  yet  out  of  that  diversity  and 
out  of  that  difference  comes  a  common  pur- 
pose." 

From  the  preamble  to  the  American  Con- 
stitution HtJMPHRET  singled  out  the  purpose, 
'to  promote  the  general  welfare,"  and  said 
that  anyone  falling  in  tills  commitment  "has 
In  a  very  real  sense  repudiated  his  citizen- 
ship" 

"If  we  are  half  as  astute  as  we  are  in 
devising  these  fantastic  missile  defenses 
•  •  •  we'll  rout  this  enemy  of  poverty  in 
short  order.  We  can  really  do  whatever  we 
want  to  do.  We  have  the  means  to  do  It. 
Tlie  time  has  come  when  we  can  answM*  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  This  prayer  for  dally  bread — 
we  have  the  means.  I  don't  mean  Just  Amer- 
icans.   I  mean  people  everywhere." 

Ht::MPHREY  spoke  of  removing  from  the 
countenance  of  the  Nation  "this  sickness  of 
poverty."  The  old-fashioned  words  like  com- 
passion and  charity  have  definite,  present 
moiling,  he  said:  "If  you  can  practice  it  In 
private  life  why  can't  you  in  public  life, 
in  a  government  of,  by  and  for  the  people? 

'What  we  need  to  do  is  to  exanUne  our 
economic,  social,  and  political  structure  and 
try  to  find  out  why  there  are  still  millions 
in  p  'verty."  he  said. 

"riie  deficit  of  poverty  is  of  concern  to 
us.  The  shame  of  it. — It  should  be  of  con- 
cern to  us  at  home  and  abroad.  We're  going 
to  attKick  it  here  *  •  •.  Go  on  home  and 
awaken  your  commtmlties.  Tell  'em  whether 
they  know  it  or  not  tlie  war  is  on.  and  tell 
'em  not  in  Appalachia  or  Pennsylvania — tell 
'em  start  it  right  here,  there  are  some  ene- 
mies right  here. 

■  We  need  to  change.  WHint  we  were  doing 
before  was  not  enough.  The  way  we  were 
doing  it  before  was  not  enough.  We've  got 
to  change,"  the  Vice  President  said. 

"IN     A     LAND     RICH" 

"In  a  land  of  wealth,  families  must  not 
live  in  hopeless  poverty.  In  a  land  rich  in 
harvest,  children  must  not  go  hungry.  In  a 
land  of  healing  miracles,  neighbors  must  not 
suffer  and  die  tinattended." — President  John- 
son. In  his  inaugural  address. 


Gov.  Harold  E.  Hughes,  of  Iowa,  Citei 
Need  for  Farm  Prosperity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  9.  1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  one  of  the 
Nation's  finest  newspapers,  carried  an 
excellent  article  in  its  issue  of  Saturday, 
Pebniary  6,  on  Gov.  Harold  E.  Hughes, 
of  Iowa.  The  article  gives  a  very  accu- 
rate reflection  of  Governor  Hughes'  phi- 
lo.'^ophy  and  personality,  and  I  commend 
it  to  my  fellow  Members. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  nearly  all  the 
Members  of  the  Iowa  delegation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  I  say  that 
Governor  Hughes  is  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective and  farsighted  chief  executives 
in  Iowa's  history.  And  I  am  sure,  too, 
that  I  speak  for  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Iowa,  since  Governor  Hughes — 
and  the  Iowa  Democratic  Party — won  an 
overwhelming  victory  at  the  polls  last 
November. 


Governor  Hughes'  remarks  on  the  close 
relationship  of  agriculture  to  industry 
are  particularly  timely.  In  his  Chicago 
talk,  the  Governor  said: 

Industry  has  gone  far  ahead  of  agrictilture 
In  volume  in  Iowa.  The  gross  industrial 
output  is  four  times  that  of  agrlcultxire. 
But  we  are  still  dependent  on  farm  pros- 
perity. 

If  the  farmer  doesn't  make  money  none  of 
us  does.  When  he  can't  buy.  factories  cut 
down  production,  people  lose  Jobs.  It  sets  up 
a  chain  reaction. 

Iowa  has  25  percent  of  the  Grade  A  land  In 
the  United  States.  But  our  farmers  are  in 
trouble  due  to  the  cost-price  squeeze.  A  cut- 
back in  farm  price  supports  would  htirt  them 
and  the  entire  Middle  West. 

Farm  prosperity  is  vital  to  the  entire 
Nation,  as  well  as  to  Iowa  and  the  Mid- 
dle West,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
keep  this  in  mind  when  the  Congress 
takes  up  the  important  job  of  enacting 
agricultural  legislation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
hereby  include  the  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor: 

lowANS   Reach  Higher 
^By   Dorothea   Kahn   Jaffe) 

Chicago. — lowans  could  be  a  bit  compla- 
cent. Their  "tall-corn  State"  has  the  lowest 
unemployment  rate  in  the  Nation,  has  had 
marked  success  in  attracting  new  industry, 
and  keeps  breaking  farm  production  records. 

But  the  6-foot-2-inch  determined  man  be- 
ginning his  second  term  as  Governor  sees 
much  yet  to  be  done,  he  made  clear  in  an  in- 
terview here. 

Harold  E.  Hughes,  sixth  Democrat  to  hold 
the  office  since  1846,  was  reelected  in  No- 
vember by  a  2-to-l  majority,  running  ahead 
of  President  Johnson. 

While  this  has  given  him  confidence,  he  is 
not  resting  on  his  record.  Like  the  college 
athlete  that  he  was  (State  discus  champion, 
all-Iowa  football  guard) ,  he  is  working  to  im- 
prove the  score. 

STRONG    CONVICTIONS 

He  discussed  his  State's  progress  and  needs 
when  he  flew  to  keep  a  speaking  date  here. 
He  spoke  with  strong  convictions  on  each 
subject. 

Relief? 

"It  pays  to  spend  more  rather  than  less. 
Halfhearted  programs  waste  the  taxpayers' 
money.  Programs  should  be  designed  to  help 
people  get  Jobs,  get  off  relief.  Adequate,  effi- 
cient programs  are  a  sound  Investment. 

Education? 

"Better  training  for  Jobs  in  Indtistry  Is 
needed.  I  am  recommending  the  establish- 
ment of  four  vocational-technical  schools  at 
the  post-high-school  level.  TTiese  could  be 
expanded  into  2-year  municipal  colleges  with 
the  possibility  of  transferring  credits  to  aca- 
demic colleges. 

"They  should  be  supported  by  a  local  prop- 
erty tax  matched  by  Federal  ftinds,  adminis- 
tered by  local  school  boards." 

CHAIN    REACTION 

Agriculture? 

"Industry  has  gone  far  ahead  of  agricul- 
ture in  voltmie  in  Iowa.  The  gross  Indus- 
trial output  is  four  times  that  of  agriculture. 
But  w^e  still  are  dependent  on  farm  pros- 
perity. 

"If  the  farmer  doesn't  make  money  none  of 
us  does.  'When  he  can't  buy,  factories  cut 
down  production,  people  lose  Jobs.  It  sets 
up  a  chain  reaction. 

"Iowa  has  25  percent  of  the  grade  A  land 
in  the  United  States.  But  our  farmers  are 
in  trouble  due  to  the  cost-price  squeeze.  A 
cutback  In  farm  price  supports  would  hurt 
them  and  the  entire  Middle  West." 

Governor  Hughes  wants  to  leasen  the  need 
for  price  supports.    He  is  is  urging: 


Increased  State  financial  support  for  re- 
search Into  new  uses  for  farm  products  wltb 
a  view  to  making  them  commercially  prac- 
tical. 

Promotion  to  (^>en  foreign  markets  In 
countries  where  American  farm  products  are 
needed  and  acceptable. 

(He  plans  already  to  send  a  trade  mission 
to  Western  Etirope  to  promote  the  sale  at 
Iowa  beef.  "The  meat-eating  capacity  erf 
these  p)eople  can  be  Increased,"  he  said). 

BRANCH    PLANTS 

Governor  Hughes  has  learned  of  the  farm- 
ers' problems  firsthand.  His  father  was  a 
farmer  and  he  himself  drove  a  farm  supply 
truck  for  about  2  years.  He  got  to  know 
many  country  people  making  those  business 
calls,  he  said. 

When  it  comes  to  development  of  any  kind. 
Governor  Hughes  believes  In  working  for  It. 
During  the  first  2  years  of  his  administra- 
tion, he  tells  you  proudly,  more  than  100 
branch  plants  were  opened  in  the  State. 

Through  the  Iowa  Development  Commis- 
sion citizen  missions  were  organized  to  visit 
industrial  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
"sell  Iowa."  The  Governor  Joined  them  In 
visits  to  Chicago,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  and 
New  York. 

He  told  manufactxirers  Interested  In  new 
locations  that  the  Iowa  people  are  great 
workers — the  kind  of  folks  who  want  to  do 
a  day's  work  for  a  day's  i>ay,  who  don't  think 
in  terms  of  coffee  breaks,  who  reaUy  want 
new  Industry  to  come  In.  Then  he  offered 
survey  findings  to  prove  what  he  said. 

HANDICAPS    OVERCOME 

With  similar  enthusiasm  he  has  promoted 
tourism,  talking  of  the  beauty  of  the  river- 
bounded  State  and  its  recreation  facilities. 
His  zeal  has  brought  many  cars  rolling  into 
Iowa. 

Governor  Hughes'  personal  record  Is  a 
story  of  overcoming  handicaps.  Returning 
from  service  in  World  War  II  he  fought  a 
personal  alcohol  problem  and  won.  Hoping 
to  help  others,  he  allowed  his  story  to  be 
published  In  Look  magazine  last  year. 

With  only  limited  undergraduate  work  at 
the  University  of  Iowa,  he  has  acquired  a 
striking  grasp  of  social,  economic,  and  edu- 
cational matters. 

He  won  his  first  elective  office  In  1958 
shortly  after  switching  party  afflliations.  He 
lost  his  first  bid  for  the  Democratic  guber- 
natorial nomination  in  1960  but  won  It  and 
the  election  in  1962  and  1964. 


The  Price  of  Gold 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day the  House  of  Representatives  is  dis- 
cussing H.R.  3818,  the  bill  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  Federal  Reserve 
banks  maintain  certain  reserves  in  gold 
certificates  against  deposit  liabilities. 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  attorneys 
in  Nebraska's  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Mr.  Roy  Harrop.  of  Omaha.  He 
has  had  a  longstanding  Interest  In  a 
stable  national  currency,  and  I  think  his 
remarks  are  appropriate  at  this  time. 

I  think  the  Members  of  this  body  will 
be  interested  in  Mr.  Harrop's  comments 
as  well  as  the  attached  column  by  Alice 
Widener: 
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Deab  Congressman  Cunningham:  I  am 
interested  In  the  Nation's  economy,  also  tor 
a  number  of  years  have  been  Interested  In 
the  goId-mlnlng  Industry  of  the  Black  Hills, 
near  Deadwood  In  Lawrence  Coxinty,  and 
have  been  watching  the  financial  events  that 
have  been  taking  place  under  this  Democrat 
administration.  Former  President  Kennedy 
did  not  act  to  remedy  the  situation  by  In- 
creasing the  price  of  gold,  nor  has  President 
Johnson;  however,  former  President  Roose- 
velt did  increase  the  price  of  gold  from  $20.67 
to  $35  per  ounce.  The  price  of  $20.67  per 
ounce  was  established  when  a  nickel  was  im- 
portant money. 

Now  there  Is  only  one  mine,  the  Home- 
stake,  in  the  entire  State  of  South  Dakota, 
that  can  mine  gold  for  $35  per  otmce,  and 
this  company  could  not  do  so  if  they  did 
not  own  all  the  water  rights  of  that  area, 
furnish  water  to  Deadwood  and  Lead  and 
also  make  electric  power  which  they  sell,  and 
in  ^Ite  of  all  that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
iinlon  wages  to  their  miners.  Instead,  they 
have  them  wc«:klng  on  piece-work  contracts, 
and  those  miners  have  a  difficult  time  to 
make  a  living  on  this  basis.  Others  who  own 
mining  property  are  being  sold  out  for 
taxes,  and  the  Homestake  Mining  Co.  and 
other  investors  are  buying  this  land  for  $7 
per  acre.  So  all  the  mining  oompanles  there 
as  well  as  those  of  the  other  12  mining 
States,  Including  Alaska,  have  been  forced 
out  of  business. 

Yesterday  the  Omaha  World-Herald  car- 
ried an  article,  written  by  Alice  Wldener, 
economist  and  magazine  publisher,  entitled 
"A  Job  the  Little  Fish  Had  Better  Get  At," 
meaning  the  voters  of  this  country,  and  she 
asks  her  readers,  the  Little  Fish,  to  wire  Con- 
greee  "Cut  down  the  budget,  not  o\ir  gold 
reserves."  She  further  adds,  "If  the  funny 
money  men  win,  and  the  crash  comes,  don't 
say  nobody  ever  warned  you." 

Based  on  om:  present  economy,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  the  prioe  of  gold  is  far  too  low 
and  should  be  doubled  or  tripled  to  bring  It 
Into  line  with  other  coounodltles.  This  act 
alone  would  put  at  least  a  million  men  to 
work  In  the  Western  States  in  the  gold  min- 
ing Industry  and  another  .million  to  furnish 
supplies  for  these  miners  and  not  take  one 
penny  out  of  the  taxpayer's  pocket  but  would 
open  up  and  develop  the  West,  which  Is  being 
held  down  by  Wall  Street  and  International 
bankers  who  now  prop>ofie  to  put  us  on  a 
paper  money  diet  while  they  tax  the  people 
of  this  country  $12  billion  annually  for  use 
of  the  people's  credit,  and  these  bankers 
do  not  pay  any  income  tax  on  the  loot  they 
receive. 

I  think  this  article  Is  timely  and  more 
Important  than  any  other  thing  Congress 
can  take  into  consideration  at  this  time.  And 
It  might  do  some  good  for  the  Republican 
Party  if  they  would  show  they  are  interested 
m  development  of  the  western  part  of  this 
Nation,  also  keep  this  Nation  from  going  the 
way  of  the  Weimar  Republic  In  Germany 
which  happened  in  our  time. 

Have  you  noticed  that  they  are  rapidly  tak- 
ing the  silver  certificates  out  of  circulation 
and  replacing  them  vrlth  Federal  Reserve 
shin  plasters,  nothing  back  of  them,  and  the 
silver  bullion  tiimed  over  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks.  And  when  they  are  about  it, 
raising  the  price  of  gold,  they  should  also 
raise  the  price  of  silver  so  the  silver  mines 
can  again  produce  and  provide  further  em- 
ployment for  our  unemployed.  The  Con- 
gress has  a  right  to  do  this  under  our  Con- 
stitution, which  says  Congress  shall  estab- 
lish the  value  of  gold  and  silver  and  of  for- 
eign coins  and  regulate  the  value  thereof. 
But  this  is  something  they  have  shied  away 
from  since  the  time  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
when  he  Issued  lYeasury  notes,  good  for  all 
debts  public  and  private,  and  won  the  Civil 
War  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  gold  or 
silver  to  back  our  money. 


More  and  more  people  are  getting  in- 
terested in  this  financial  setup  and  they  do 
not  want  this  co\mtry  to  cc^apse  for  the  lack 
of  proper  financial  management. 

Closing  with  kindest  regards  and  beet 
wishes.  I  am,  j 

Rot  M.  Harrop. 


Yours  sincerely. 


[From   the   Omaha    (Nebr.)    Sunday   World 

Herald,  Feb.  7,  19651 

A  Job  the  LrrrLK  Fish  Had  Better  Get  At 

(By  Alice  Wldaoaer) 

New  York. — The  most  Important  con- 
gressional debate  in  our  Nation  since  1865  is 
taking  place. 

It  Is  between  the  funny  money  and  honest 
money  men,  otherwise  described  as  advo- 
cates of  "new  economics"  and  "classical  eco- 
nomics." 

On  its  outcome  hangs  the  morality  and 
Integrity  of  our  Nation.  These,  in  turn,  de- 
pend on  a  sound  national  currency. 

In  all  history,  no  nation  that  ruined  its 
currency  escaped  moral  ruin. 

If  the  f\inny  money  men  win,  there  will 
eventually  take  place  In  our  country  the 
kind  of  hair-curling  financial  crisis  predicted 
by  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George 
Humphrey. 

He  warned  of  catastrophe  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment qiiit  spending  money  like  a  drunken 
sailor. 

What  happened?  He  was  thrown  over- 
board from  the  ship  of  state. 

As  of  now,  it  appears  the  funny  men  will 
win.  And  so  the  most  important  thing  for 
the  helpless  American  people  to  do  is  to 
make  sure  they  know  exactly  where  to  put 
the  blame  when  the  Inevitable  crash  comes. 

In  the  days  of  the  great  depression,  the 
people's  ire  was  misdirected  by  leftists  against 
capitalism  and  a  national  scapegoat — the 
American  bvisinessman. 

He  never  has  full  recovered  his  courageous 
self-confidence,  and  has  remained  psycho- 
logically and  emotionally  an  the  defensive 
for  30  years  or  more. 

The  leftists  held  In  the  1930's  that  Ameri- 
cans should  emulate  the  SDCialists,  prefer- 
ably the  Soviet  Socialists,  and  also  claimed 
that  deficit  spending  would  eliminate  pov- 
erty, unemployment,  war,  and  all  the  other 
ills  of  society. 

To  all  those  hard-working,  thrifty,  decent 
Americans  who  probably  will  be  fleeced  out 
of  their  savings  and  pensions,  I  have  a  sug- 
gestion : 

Get  the  Congressional  Record  for  J^mu- 
ary  26,  1965,  and  read  Senator  Patti.  Douglas" 
funny  money  speech,  "Why  We  Should  Re- 
peal the  Gold  Cover  Requirement."  (The 
Senator  was  for  many  yeart  a  pillar  of  the 
Socialist  League  for  Industrial  Democracy.) 

His  speech  Is  replete  with  forebodings  of 
monetary  disaster,  but  his  advice  on  how  to 
prevent  it  is  advocacy  of  all  those  funny 
money  policies  which  brought  us  to  the  brink 
of  it. 

After  you  have  studied  the  Douglas  speech, 
get  a  copy  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
document.  "Investigation  oif  the  Financial 
Condition  of  the  United  States,  Part  7,  Au- 
gust 18,  1959,"  and  read  the  statement  (pp. 
2208-2216)  by  Senator  Walimce  F.  Bennett, 
of  Utah,  on  "The  Problem  of  Inflation." 

He  attacked  the  views  of  the  influential 
Keynesian  spendthrift.  Prof.  Seymour  Harris, 
who  had  said,  "I  would  not  be  unhappy  about 
a  1  percent  Inflation,  even  If  it  does,  say, 
over  40  years,  wipe  out  50  percent  of  your 
savings,  as  It  would." 

Then  Senator  Bennett  quoted  a  statement 
made  in  1959  by  Malcolm  Bryan,  president 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta: 

"If  a  policy  of  active  or  permissive  inflation 
is  to  be  a  fact,  then  we  can  secure  the  shreds 
of  our  self-respect  only  by  announcing  the 
policy.  This  is  the  last  of  the  canons  of  de- 
cency that  should  prevail. 


"We  should  have  the  decency  to  say  to  tlie 
moneysaver,  'Hold  still,  little  fish.  All  we  in- 
tend is  to  gut  you.'  " 

Little  fish,  you  had  better  not  hold  still! 
You  had  better  move  now  to  protect  your- 
selves from  the  manipulations  of  the  funnv 
money  men  and  Keynesian  believers  In  new 
economics. 

These  men  profess  to  be  concerned  with 
your  welfare,  but  they  Intend  to  gut  yon  as 
Malcolm  Bryan  of  the  Atlanta  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  and  the  late  Senator  George  Ma- 
lone,  of  Nevada,  and  Senators  Wallace  f 
Bennett  and  Harry  F.  Btrd,  and  former  Sec 
retary  of  the  Treasury  George  Humphrey 
have  charged. 

Little  fish,  wire  Congress:  "Cut  down  the 
budget,  not  oiu'  gold  reserves." 

If  the  funny  money  men  win,  and  the 
crash  comes,  don't  say  nobody  ever  Wi.rned 
you. 


Resolution  Requesting  Members  of  Con- 
gress To  Adopt  Legislation  Ontlawbg 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Based 
on  Age — 40  to  65 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  XSW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Buf- 
falo Aerie  No.  46,  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles,  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  requesting  Con- 
gress to  adopt  legislation  which  will  out- 
law discrimination  in  employment  due  to 
age.  In  providing  equal  opportunity  for 
employment,  we  must  not  forget  or  over- 
look this  group  of  citizens  between  the 
ages  of  45  and  60  in  their  need  for  equal 
opportunity.  It  Is  a  disgrace  for  our 
people  who  have  carried  the  tax  burden 
of  our  country  thus  far  to  arrive  at  the 
autumn  of  life  and  find  they  are  no 
longer  needed  and  are  suddenly  turned 
down  on  employment  because  of  their 
age. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  Requesting   Members   of  Cus- 

CRESS    To    Adopt    Legislation    Outlawing 

Discrimination  in  Employment  Based  on 

Age — 40  to  65 

Whereas  Job  barriers  against  older  workers 
in  indvistry  are  cruel,  wasteful,  and  unsound, 
and  deprive  the  economy  of  much  valuable 
skill  and  experience;  and 

Whereas  the  most  neglected  man  iji  the 
employment  picture  today  is  the  man  be- 
tween 40  and  65,  who  is  too  young  to  rcnre 
on  social  security  but  too  old  to  find  ;i  ;ob: 
and 

Whereas  by  1975,  one-third  of  all  .Amer- 
icans will  be  between  the  ages  of  40  and  65 
and  considered  unemployable  by  a  majority 
of  employers;  and 

Whereas  discrimination  In  employment 
based  on  age  deprives  persons  In  the  prime  of 
life  of  the  earnings  they  need  to  provide  a 
decent  standard  of  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families  and  causes  persons  from  40  to 
65  to  live  under  the  shadow  of  constant  fear 
that,  if  they  lose  their  Job.  they  will  be  un- 
able to  find  another;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  irrational  for  a  society  to  do 
with  one  hand  everything  possible  to  extend 
the  life  of  man  while,  with  the  other  hand, 


writes  htm  off  as  useless  because  of  the  date 
of  his  birth;  and 

Whereas  In  1964  Congress  adopted  Public 
Law  88-352  which  makes  It  an  imlawful  em- 
ploj-ment  practice  for  an  employer  with  26 
or  more  employees  and  engaged  In  an  Indus- 
try affecting  interstate  commerce,  to  discrim- 
inate against  employees  or  applicants  t<x 
emplojmient  because  of  their  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex  or  national  origin;  and 

Whereas  section  715  of  Public  Law  88-352 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
make  a  study  of  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment because  of  age  and  shall  report  the 
results  of  such  study  to  Congress  not  later 
than  June  30,  1965,  "and  shaU  Include  in 
such  report  such  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation to  prevent  arbitrary  discrimination  In 
employment  because  of  age  as  he  detennlnes 
advisable":  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  requested  to 
enact  at  their  present  session  legislation 
which  will  make  it  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  employers  to  discriminate  against 
employees  or  applicants  for  employment  be- 
cause of  their  age  being  between  40  and  66. 
FRANK  O.  Peters, 

President. 
Rat  B.  Bates, 

Secretary. 


Glaring  Need  for  New  Mine  Safety 
LegrislatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Anthra- 
cite Tri-Ettstrict  News  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  in  its  edition 
of  Friday,  February  5,  1965,  in  one  of 
its  lead  articles,  has  once  again  recalled 
the  tragic  mine  disaster  at  the  Sheppton 
mine,  near  Hazleton,  Pa.,  during  the 
summer  of  1963,  a  story  with  such  hu- 
man interest  that  it  drew  worldwide  rec- 
ognition. The  purpose  of  the  article, 
however,  was  to  again  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  the  glaring  need  for 
new  mine  safety  legislation,  legislation  to 
include  all  mines  regardless  of  size  and 
number  of  employees.  I  have  introduced 
in  the  89th  Congress,  as  I  have  done  in 
prior  Congresses,  a  bill  to  provide  the 
safety  for  miners  that  they  so  badly  need 
in  many  circimistances.  I  am  hopeful, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  Congress,  in  its 
wisdom,  will  pass  this  vitally  needed  leg- 
islation. 

The  aforementioned  article  follows: 

Congress  Will  Trt  Again  To  Improve  Mink 
Safety — Doc  Holes  Are  Tabget 

Harrisbuhg. — The  present  89th  Congress, 
like  the  88th  and  the  87th,  is  being  asked  to 
apply  Federal  mine  safety  provisions  to  all 
mines,  regardless  of  size. 

Federal  mine  safety  laws  now  cover  mines 
employing  15  or  more  workers.  Pennsylvania 
regulations,  in  turn,  apply  to  those  with  5  or 
more  men.  Let  out  of  most  controls  are  the 
hundreds  of  "dog-holes,"  the  Sheppttm  kind 
of  mines,  where  1  to  4  men  work,  often  in 
complete  disregard  of  the  safety  procedures 
developed  over  100  years. 

Representative  John  H.  Dxnt,  Democrat,  at 
Westmoreland,  has  introduced  a  bill,  as  he 
h>us  in  the  past  two  Congresses,  to  have  the 
Federal  regulations  aK>ly  to  aU  mines.    Dent 


says  the  reoonl  of  disasters  and  deaths,  tmpe- 
daUy  in  PennsylTanla.  proves  covo-age  should 
be  extended  to  the  smaller  mines. 

Safety  control  ot  the  "dogboles"  has  been 
an  Issue  In  Pennsylvania  since  1870,  when 
the  State's  first  major  mine  safety  law  was 
passed.  Invariably,  however,  both  In  the 
Pennsylvania  IjeglBlat\ire  and  in  Congress,  the 
case  for  pocketbook  economy  has  triumphed 
over  the  cause  of  mine  safety. 

In  the  last  Congress.  Rules  Committee 
Chairman  Howabo  W.  Smitb.  Democrat,  oif 
Virginia,  said  of  Dent's  proposal:  "This  biU 
would  apparently  close  down  the  small  mines 
In  the  very  areas  where  they  are  now  helping 
to  keep  the  economy  going."  Smith  suc- 
ceeded In  killing  the  measure,  de^ite  the  fact 
that  202  Representatives  supported  the  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  blU  out  of  committee 
while  151  opposed  It. 

The  spectacular  Sheppton  mine  caveln  near 
Hazleton  In  1963  should  have  {Htxluced  In- 
creased safety  legislation  for  small  mines. 
Just  as  so  many  other  mine  accidents  over 
the  years  have  broxight  about  some  of  the 
more  stringent  safety  requirements  for  larger 
rn'nine  Operations  In  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  one-exit  Sheppton  mine,  one  man 
was  kUled,  and  an  estimated  $500,000,  Includ- 
ing $60,000  of  State  money,  was  spent  to  res- 
cue two  other  miners. 

These  fly-by-nlght  operations  contribute  so 
much  to  the  earth -scarring  and  stream  pol- 
lution problems  In  Pennsylvania,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  such  marginal  mines  econom- 
icallpp 


Civil  Serrice  Annuities 


U.S.  Trade  Svph$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  MBW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced bills  to  provide,  first,  for  the  re- 
computation  of  annuities  of  certain  re- 
tired civil  service  employees,  and,  second, 
for  the  increase  by  10  percent  of  annui- 
ties under  $3,000  and  5  percent  of  an- 
nuities over  $3,000. 

I  firmly  believe  that  retired  civil  serv- 
ice employees  need  a  pension  boost — and 
need  it  soon.  The  pressure  is  most  severe 
upon  those  retirees  with  aimuities  under 
$3,000.  In  these  infiationary  years,  an- 
nuities of  imder  $3,000  do  not  go  a  long 
way.  I  sincerely  urge  the  CongrMs  to 
raise  these  levels  and  give  these  retirees 
the  means  for  a  better  standard  of  living. 
The  plight  of  other  retirees — even  though 
their  annuities  may  be  over  $3,000 — is 
also  real,  and  deserving  of  aid. 

I  also  feel  that  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  should  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  the  recomputation  of  certain  an- 
nuities; namely,  those  of  persons  who. 
upon  retiring  prior  to  October  11,  1962, 
elected  a  reduction  in  annuity  to  provide 
survivor  benefits  for  a  spouse,  and  those 
of  spouses  being  paid  survivor  benefits. 
I  am  urging  that  these  annuities  be  re- 
computed under  the  more  equitable 
formula  established  on  October  11.  1962, 
so  that  those  persons  retiring  earlier,  or 
their  spouses,  will  no  longer  be  discrimi- 
nated against  as  regards  the  size  of  their 
annuities. 

I  urge  this  Congress  to  give  serious  and 
favorable  consideration  to  this  remedial 
legislation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OP  mew   YORK 

IN  TEDS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  9,  1965 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recori),  I  include  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  January  27. 1965: 

Trade  Troubles:  Imposts  Exceed  Exports  in 
BarrArN — Btrr  UwrrED  Statks  Pujbb  Uf  Sun- 
PLUS — Rising  Prices  Hurt  Sales  of  Fobson 
Nations'     Goods — Uncle     Sam's     Cafitai. 

Outflow 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre.  Jr.) 

In  a  massive  turnabout  of  trade,  necu-Iy  all 
the  world's  great  industrial  nations  now  im- 
port far  more  than  they  seU  abroad. 

The  single  mighty  exception:  The  United 
States,  whose  multlbllUon-doUar  trade  sur- 
plus is  the  envy  of  foreign  capitals. 

Recent  worry  over  the  soundneas  o(  the 
pound  sterling  has  riveted  world  attention 
on  Britain's  trade  plight.  Month  after 
month,  Britons  have  been  buying  far  more 
abroad  than  they  have  been  able  to  sell,  and 
the  subsequent  outflow  of  funds  has  tended 
to  deplete  the  Nation's  sagging  currency  re- 
serves. From  Paris  to  Tokyo,  tlie  ory  has 
gone  up :  "The  British  must  work  harder  and 
modernize  their  factories.  'They  muet  learn 
to  compete  more  effectively  in  international 
trade." 

A  close  Inspection  of  the  reoord,  hoirever. 
discloses  there's  nothing  very  unique  alsout 
Britain's  sickly  trade  deficit  of  more  than  $3 
billion  yearly.  Latest  International  Monetary 
Fund  statistics — based  on  three  quarters  of 
1964 — show  combined  exports  of  the  eight 
leading  industrial  nations  of  continental 
Exirope,  plus  Ji^>an,  are  lagging  some  $6  bil- 
lion annually  behind  Imports. 

Not  entirely  by  coincidence,  this  deficit  al- 
most exactly  matches  the  magnitude  of  the 
U.S.  trade  surplus,  and  it  Is  a  far  cry  from 
the  $31.7  mUllon  surplus  registered  by  the 
same  nine  nations  as  recently  as  1959.  (The 
"Industrial"  nations  of  continental  Europe, 
by  IMF  definition,  are  the  six  Common  Mar- 
ket ooimtrles,  plus  Sweden  and  Switaerland.) 

Many  of  these  nations  admittedly  have 
long  sustained  trade  deficits.  The  record 
clearly  demonstrates,  however,  tiiat  lands 
which  once  sported  fat  trade  svupluses  have 
seen  their  surpluses  shrivel,  and  other  na- 
tions traditionally  plagued  by  imbalanced 
trade  have  seen  their  deficits  grow  larger. 

The  trade  deficit  of  Prance — a  nation  not 
hesitant  to  proffer  financial  advice  to  Its  dis- 
tressed British  neighbor — is  nearly  $1  billion 
annually,  IMF  figures  mdicate.  Only  4  years 
ago.  Prance  had  a  trade  surplus  of  nearly 
$600    million. 

Four  years  ago  West  Germany's  trade  sur- 
plus exceeded  $1.7  bUllon.  In  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1964  the  same  country  had  no  trade 
surplus  at  aU — its  climbing  volume  of  im- 
ported goods  exactly  matched  its  sagging 
export  volume. 

japan's  deficit  gbows 

Japan's  trade  deficit  totaled  $143  mlUlon  in 
1959.  IMF  statistics  show  the  Asian  nation's 
third-quarter  deficit  in  1964,  on  an  annual 
basis,  was  nearly  four  times  that  amount. 

At  a  time  of  much  official  fretting  over  UJ8. 
competitiveness  in  world  markets,  the  record 
of  recent  years  helps  make  clear  Uncle  Sam's 
fundamental  strength  In  the  no-holds-bttfred 
battle  of  international  trade. 

The  picture  could  change,  of  oourae;  IMF 
figures,  in  fact,  show  s<xne  narrowing  of  the 
UjS.  trade  surplus  in  recent  monUis. 
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Moreover,  the  road  ahead  Is  dotted  with  A  few   statistics   on   money   supply — de-  It  was  j\]st  that  simple  to  him   and  to 

perplexing  Imponderables.     To  cite  Just  one,  Tni».nrt  depoeits  plus  currency  In  clrculatlcHi —  tbousand  of  more  employees  at  tbe  "Ridge," 

protective  farm  policies  taking  shape  within  help  point  up  the  economic  conservatism  who  knew  that  "two  plus  two"  equals  four. 

the  Common  Market  seem  bound  eventually  that  underlies  Uncle  Sam'b  ataJsle  price  rec-  Included  among  these  were  dozens  of  spies, 

to  crimp  America's  (1  billion  a  year  sales  of  ord.     Between  1969  and  last  year,  according  wbo  also  knew  tnat  certain  tilings  add  up 

agricultural  products  to  the  economic  bloc  to  the  IMF,  the  IT.S.  money  supply  rose  9  to  an  atomic  bomb.  Just  as  surely  as  "two 

For  the  present,  bowever,  as  an  IMF  econo-  percent.     In  the  same  span,  the  money  sup-  plus  two"  equals  four. 

mists  puts  It:    "It's  plain   nonsense  to  talk  ply    in    Qermany    climbed    40    percent,    and  In  a  simple  trusting  atmosphere,  cloaked 

about  the  United  States  not  being  able  to  that  was  a   mild   rise   by   some  standards,  with  a  false  sense  of  security,   Americans 

hold  Its  own  in  international  commerce."  Italy's   money   supply    Increased    77   percent  worked    feverlshily    toward    developing    the 

Sidney  Homer,  a  partner  and  economist  of  in  the  period,  France's  rose  78  percent,  and  atomic   bomb,   while   Russian   spies   calmly 

Salomon    Bros.    &    Hutzler,    a    New    York  Japan's  rocketed  121  percent  above  the  1959  made  notes  of  their  progress,  and  back  In 

securities   firm,   adds :    "Five   or  6   years   ago  level.  Russia  work  progressed  that  was  to  deve  op 

we   were  told  that  the  United   States   had  behind  BarrAiN's  plight  the  atomic  bomb  for  the  Russians  years  be- 

become    noncompetitive    in    world    markets.  Why,  among  the  great  industrial  nations,  fore  certain  people  In  this  country  believed 

that  the  new  factories  of  E^irope  and  Japan,  15   only    Britain    in   such    financial    straits?  that  they  could. 

with  their  cheap  labor,  had  all  but  destroyed  since  1959,  its  trade  deficit  has  roughly  dou-  I^  ^"^  area  overrun  with  spies,  "two  plus 

our  abUity  to  sell  abroad.     We   now   know  bled,    but   the   record   clearly  shows  this  is  two"    cannot    remain    top    secret    for    long, 

that  while  there  was  a  germ  of  truth  In  this  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  especially  when  that  "two  plus  two"  adds  up 

warning,  the  facts  were  vastly  exaggerated."  Much    of    the    answer    appears    to    lie    in  to  an  atomic  bomb. 

CAPITAL  FLOW  PHOBLKM  Britain's  rejection  from  the  Oommon  Market.  Proof  of  this  was  recently  demonstrated  as 

The  record  also  demonstrates  the  degree  to  ^^  th«  *  y^^rs  through  1962.  before  French  Russia    developed    the    laser    Just    after    we 

Which  the  nagging  XJS.  balance-of-payments  I*i-esldent  de  Gaulle  dashed  British  hopes  of  did.                            v         «      .            .            . 

deficit  is  roots  m  matters  of  capltij  flow.  i°^^S  the  bloc.  U.S.  direct  investments  in  As   long  as  we  have  Russlaii  spies,   and 

rather   than    trade.     It  further   underscored  ">«  ^"^^^  Kingdom  averaged  $286  million  ^erican    traitors.    Russia    will    be    only    a 

how  very  Uttle  the  rising  exchange  reserves  ^^f'l    ^mce  then,  this  annual  investment  "Hiss'  away  from  us  in  whatever  we  de- 

of  such  lands  as  Prance  have  to  do  with  the^  ™^«  ^if  dfoPPed  to  about  $160  million^  velop. 

economics   of   commercial    competition.  In  the  4-year  span  before  the  De  Gaulle  Sincerely  yours.         _^.^„„^_„ 

The  nine  Industrial  countries  whose  com-  rejection  US.  direct  Investments  In  Britain  Buhl  Johnston. 

blned    trade   balance   so   drasUcally    deteri-  fmounted   to   75  percent  of  all   U.S.  direct                             

orated   between    1959   and   late    1964    In    the  Investments    elsewhere     in    Europe.       Since 

aame  span   managed   to  add  $10   bUllon   to  "*«°'  ^^    ^^«    ^^    dropped    to    about    20  „           ,      .      , 

their  combined  supply  of  gold   and  reserve  Percent.          _____^^_____  Marshalltown  Newspaper  Notes  Lack  of 

currencies.   Reserves  of  the  US  tr^e  coios-  Wisdom  in  Banning  Sale  of  Food  Com. 

SU8  in  the  same  period  plunged  t5  billion.  ..«»»»         6  %^^^  w>  .  «««  ■w«iu 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  xjjs.  trade  Forewarned-Forearmed  modities  to  Egypt 

surplus,  despite  its  great  size,  has  been  in-  

Sr«p!t£-5;uis%ori^^s°t5ie:raS:U  extension  OF  RBMARKS  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

for  foreign  aid  and  for  the  defense  of  most  °*'  '^ 

ZnS^"*u.Z»en1'.Z<r^ml,S"5'n  ^^H.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN  HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

In    the    very    industrial    lands    whose    trade  of  tennessek  cw  iowa 

balance     has     deteriorated — now     approil-  in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

mates  the  staggering  sum  of  $100  billion,  _        ,        _,              „-„-- 

nearly  twice  the  total  Investment  of  all  for-  Tuesday.  February  9.  1965  Tuesday.  February  9. 1965 

**?^f"*i^^®R°i^^^***-        .,    ...       ^  ^^-  QUILLEN.     Mr.   Speaker.  I  was  Mr.  BANDSTRA.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 

ca^^  rits'^g^rios^^L  TJn^'S^S'^:  ITJ^^^'^L'^f'^'l''^'  ''''^' ^^  *^^  ^T^/  ^^f  ^^^  «°^  °^  Representatives 
trois  on  this  outflow  of  capital,  a  lot  of  for-  editor,  which  appeared  m  a  recent  issue  voted  yesterday  to  reverse  the  position 
eign  coimtrtes  besides  the  United  Kingdom  °'  "^^  Trl-County  News,  an  outstanding  it  took  January  26  with  respect  to  the 
would  find  themselves  In  a  financial  squeeze,"  weekly  newspaper  in  my  district  at  Se-  sale  of  surplus  food  commodities  to  the 
warns  the  economist  of  a  large  New  York  vierville.  Term.  United  Arab  Republic.  I  think  this  body 
bank.  "They  would  have  to  try  to  get  their  Mr.  Marshall  P.  Chapili,  advertising  acted  unwisely,  and  without  careful  con- 
trade  balances  into  much  healthier  condition  manager  for  the  Trl-County  News,  wrote  sideration,  when  it  voted  last  month  to 

than  Is °ow Jtt»e *^*^!",  ^^,  ^  .,  ..  me,  enclosing  the  letter  and  stating  in  cut  off  the  sale  of  commodities  to  the 
Such  effort  would  doubtless  entail  a  good  „o_4..  ttv,«*„^  a>„k  t3„v.,,ku>.  ,,^^».  4■^t^^  r  ^r  +»,o 
deal  more  economic  conservatism  than  ^  P^'  „,  t*  „  .^  .  United  Arab  RepubUc  imder  title  I  of  the 
industrial  lands  have  exhibited  in  recent  ^  recall  in  my  Latin  days  the  words  food-for-peace  law.  While  I  disagree 
years — again,  the  United  States  u  the  great  'praemonitus-praemonitus*.  which  means  with  almost  everything  President  Nasser 
exception.  'forewamed-forearmed.'  has  said  or  done,  especially  in  the  last 
The  table  below,  based  on  IMP  data,  traces  "If  Russia  is  only  a  'Hiss'  away  from  few  months,  I  nevertheless  believe  that 
what  has  happened  to  the  cost  of  Uving—  aU  of  our  top  secrets,  we  need  to  do  the  Congress  should  act  with  great  ca  li- 
the generaUy  accepted  yardstick  of  infla-  something  about  security,  and  we  need  tion  when  considering  any  action  that 
tlon— in  key  industrial  countries  since  1959.  ^  ^o  it  now."  would  tie  the  President's  hands  on  mat- 

uviNG-cosT  RISE  smcK  1959  The  letter  to  the  cditor  foUows  t  ters  of  foreign  affairs, 

jaoan                                                  ^-ercent  ^^  ^^_  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  The    Senate    revised    the    resolution 

i^y  " 2                             26  as  secret  as  "two  plus  two."  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 

Prancerrrrrrrrrrrrm_IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  23  ^  ^^^  employed  on  the  advertising  staff  on  January  26  so  that  the  President  may 

United    Kingdom                    "'       I                 16  "^  *  small  daUy  newspapers,  the  first  time  authorize  the  export  of  commodities  to 

West   Germany 13  *****  ^^  beehive  at  Oak  Ridge,  later  to  be  the   United  Arab  RepubUc  if   he  detei- 

United  States 7  ^^'^  "   *^®   Atomic   City,   attracted   my  mines  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest. 

In  view  of  the  cost-of-Uving  record.  It's  ***f "^^  °°-  The  House,  by  refusing  yesterday  to  tie 

not  surprising  that  in  most  Industrial  lands  .   "^  advertising  director,  while  conduct-  t^g  hands  of  its  conferees  avoided  a  seii- 

the  average  price  level  of  exports  has  been  f°8  the  daUy  staff  meeting  of  our  advertU-  mistake 

moving  up:  In  Prance  and  Germany,  for  ex-  ^B  ^^^-  announced  a  project  so  tremendous  ""^  73  !'„^„  .w,<.  y^.K  *>,«  XT„„e«  onH 
ample,  the  export  price  level  has  climbed  ^'^  «°  «e<^et  that  only  five  persons  in  the  ^^  ^  sure  that  both  the  Hoiise  and 
roughly  10  percent  since  1959.  Nor  Is  it  sur-  '^^ted  States  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  Senate  conferees  will  now  work  in  gooa 
prising  that  the  average  price  of  U.S.  ex-  *^®  ^^*  development  in  progress  at  Oak  faith  to  reach  an  agreement  that  both 
porta  has  barely  budged  in  recent  yeara.  Ridge.  Houses  of  the  Congress  can  accept  as  be- 
lt's true  that  UJS.  prices  are  measured  Jus*  6  hours  later,  7  pertons  (at  least)  ing  in  the  national  interest, 
from  a  CMnparattvely  high  base;  in  absolute  knew— the  engineer  I  asked,  and  I,  plus  the  Thprp  hfl«j  hppn  a  enni^  rfpal  nf  rnm- 
terms.  the  cost  of  many  U.S.-produced  goods  aforementioned  5.  ment  S  SS  vtSs  ovS  Sie  ouestion^f 
stUl  exceeds  that  of  forelgn-made  merchan-  The  engineer,  who  was  my  next  door  i,^  ^  "^f  ^'^^^  ^^*-  *  ^ilf  tt  f  .^ 
dlse.  Nonetheless,  the  record  since  1959  sug-  neighbor,  told  me  as  cahnly  and  as  simply,  sell^g  surplus  commodities  to  the  Uriited 
gests  there  Is  a  significant  tie  between  the  as  he  would  have  given  me  the  answer  to  Arab  Republic.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
relatively  high  degree  of  Inflation  abroad  "two  plus  two."  The  top  secret  objective  of  the  attention  of  my  fellow  Members  an 
and  the  foreigners'  deteriorating  trade  pos-  Oak  Ridge:  "coiUdnt  be  anything  but  an  editorial  In  the  Marshalltown.  Iowa. 
*»"*•  atomic  bomb."  Times-Republican  for  February  5.    Tlie 
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editorial  makes  the  point  that  foreign 
trade,  since  it  affects  the  nationsd  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  Is  a  matter 

that  should  be  Judged  from  the  stand- 
point of  long-range  benefits  to  this  Na- 
tion.    The  editorial  states: 

A  study  of  history  will  reveal  tliat  it  Is 
never  good  long-term  policy  for  a  nation, 
such  as  the  United  States,  to  ban  the  shtp- 
mer-t  of  food  products  to  other  nations  for 
any  reason,  except  In  a  war  emergency. 

And  the  editorial  adds  that : 

To  ban  the  shipment  of  food  to  Russia,  or 
to  F-gj^pt.  or  to  Red  nations  in  general,  is  not 
good  foreign  policy  if  the  lessons  of  history 
are  to  be.  followed,  and  It  is  dangerous  to 
future  U.S.  markets  to  ban  trade  with  any 
of  Lhese  nations. 

Of  course,  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
despite  many  of  President  Nasser's  poli- 
cies, is  not,  in  precise  terms,  a  member  of 
either  Communist  bloc,  Russian  or 
Chinese.  But  the  sale  of  farm  commodi- 
ties to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  just 
like  the  sale  of  commodities  to  the 
US.S  Jl.,  is  a  matter  involving  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
therefore  important  that  the  President 
is  not  hamstrung  In  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  national  interest  in  this  very 
delicate  area. 

The  editorial  also  discusses  the  do- 
mestic economic  advantages,  including 
those  for  Iowa  farmers,  that  can  be  ob- 
tained by  pursuing  a  wise  foreign  trade 
policy. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
hereby  include  the  February  5  editorial 
from  the  Marshalltown  Times-Republi- 
can, together  with  a  brief  editorial  from 
today's  New  York  Times  that  echoes  the 
views  of  the  Marshalltown  newspaper: 
[Prora  the  Marshalltown  Times-Republican, 

Feb.  5.  1965] 
BEsr  To  Seu.  Soybeans,  Food  to  Red  Nations 

When  the  Johnson  administration  last 
week  approved  the  sale  of  >11  mUlion  In  soy- 
beans to  Russia,  that  put  soybeans  on  the 
Iront  iJage  as  news  because  of  the  involve- 
ment in  foreign  affairs  and  trade  dealings 
with  Communist  nations.  The  sale  of  wheat 
to  Communist  nations  has  previously  been 
iniportant  news  and  the  sale  of  food  to  Egypt 
w;\.s  being  hotly  debated  in  Congress  at  the 
same  time  the  soybean  sale  to  Russia  was 
approved. 

Tliat  the  sale  of  American  surplvis  crops  to 
Communist  nations  can  become  deeply 
mixed  in  foreign  affairs  Is  indicated  by 
gT.ir?ses  in  nxarket  circles  that  the  Soviets 
may  be  buying  the  beans  to  reship  to  Cuba. 
Government  data  on  the  use  of  soybeans  In 
Ru  v>ia  indicate  that  the  Soviets  were  simply 
tr\:ng  to  make  up  for  a  lack  of  soybean 
shipments  from  China  and  that  the  beans 
wi!i  probably  not  be  reshipped  to  Cuba. 

Such  guesses  about  what  Russia  may  do 
with  the  soybean  order  recalls  how  China's 
misfortune  opened  the  way  for  Iowa  farmers 
to  cash  in  on  growing  soybean  demand  over 
the  world. 

Once  the  biggest  producer  of  soybeans  of 
any  nation  in  the  world.  Red  China  has 
dropped  out  of  the  world  market  as  revolu- 
ti'  ns  and  internal  shifts  have  cut  the  crop. 
It  is  significant  that  recent  and  reliable 
farm  reports  from  Inside  China  indicate  that 
soybeans  are  not  among  the  crops  now  being 
crown  in  greater  quantity  in  China.  It  can 
he  .«een  also  why  Russia  Is  bu3ring  U.S.  soy- 
bf^ns  to  fill  a  shortage  in  shipments  from 
China.  ' 

That  the  soybeans  bought  by  Russia  might 
'<■'■=■'->  be  reshipped  to  Cuba  recalls  past  farm 
crop  sales  to  Cuba  which  were  highly  Im- 


portant to  Iowa  farmers.    Cuba,  before  its 

break   wltli    the   United   States,    wns    one    of 

the  best  markets  for  tbe  shipment  of  Iowa 
farm  crops  and  especially  laid  and  pwk — 
products  for  which  Iowa  farmerB  now  need 

bigger  outlets.    In  former  years,  Cuba  could 

buy  quantities  of  Iowa  farm  products,  ac- 
tually in  exchange  for  sugar,  because  the 
United  States  was  Cuba's  biggest  buyer  of 
sugar.  Now  that  we  no  longer  import  sugar 
from  Cuba,  selling  Iowa  farm  goods  to  Cuba 
is  banned,  and  Iowa  farmers  are  growing 

more  sugarbeete  to  help  make  up  for  Cuban 
sugar.  But  sugarbeets  in  Iowa  do  not  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  the  Cuban  market  for 
other  farm  products. 

A  study  of  history  will  reveal  that  it  is 
never  good  long-term  policy  for  a  nation, 
such  as  the  United  States,  to  ban  the  ship- 
ment of  food  products  to  other  nations  for 
any  reason,  except  in  a  war  emergency. 

The  American  people  may  consider  logi- 
cally that  they  are  in  a  "state  of  war"  with 
Bed  China  and  with  Cuba  and  hence  the 
sale  of  farm  products  to  these  two  nations 
may  be  banned  as  a  temporary  measure. 
But  to  ban  the  shipment  of  food  to  Russia, 
or  to  Egypt,  or  to  Red  nations  in  general, 
is  not  good  foreign  policy  if  the  lessons  of 
history  are  to  be  followed,  and  It  is  dangerous 
to  future  U.S.  m€u-kets  to  ban  trade  with  any 
of  these  nations. 

lowans  may  take  note  that  the  world  de- 
mand for  soybeans  is  now  growing  faster 
than  production,  and  this  Is  especially  true 
of  soybean  oil.  Hence,  the  outlook  this  year 
is  for  liigher  soybean  prices  and  the  threat- 
ened surplus  may  not  occur. 

Canada  competes  successfully  against  the 
United  States  in  selling  wheat  to  other  na- 
tions, and  especially  Communist  nations,  and 
Canada  is  Increasing  Its  production  of  soy- 
beans, flaxseed,  rapeseed,  sunflower  seed,  and 
mustard  seed.  Iowa  farmers  should  note 
they  can  grow  all  these  oUseed  crops  as  well 
as  soybeans,  and  as  well  as  Canada  does,  and 
hence  can  avoid  any  future  overproduction 
of  soybeans. 

Oiir  editorial  comments  usually  refer  to 
soybeans  as  "Iowa's  miracle  money  crop." 
and  a  recent  Associated  Press  report  said 
many  farmers  call  soybeans  "the  ClndereUa 
crop."  Southern  States  are  tin-nlng  to  soy- 
beans and  Iowa  farmers  will  have  more  and 
more  competition,  but  the  demand  and  the 
price  outlook  are  very  favorable  now. 


[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Times,  Feb.  9, 

1965] 

Sekse  on  Pokeign  Pouct 

The  House  has  acted  wisely  in  removing 

the  ban  it  had  placed  on  sending  shipments 

of  surplus  food  to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Motivated   by   national   resentment   against 

President   Nasser.   Its  restrictive  action  had 

taken  form  as  a  move  against  the  traditional 

freedom  of  the  President  to  conduct  foreign 

policy. 

In  reversing  Its  stand,  the  House  is  not 
expressing  approval  of  Egypt's  leader;  it  is 
recognizing  that  Mr.  Johnson  must  have  the 
flexibility  to  deal  with  him.  By  getting  out 
of  the  foreign  policy  act,  it  has  put  respon- 
sibility back  where  It  belongs. 


Politics  and  the  Basinessman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or  new  jesset 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9. 1965 

Mr.  JOELSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  notice  a  growing  awareness  on 


the  part  of  businessmen  on  the  desinibil- 

Ity  of  their  maintaining  axi  active  inter- 
est and  participation  in  politics. 

I  would  like  to  caU  the  attention  of  my 

colleagues  to  a  txwk  written  by  David  J. 

Gralligan,  entitled  "Politics  and  the  Biisi- 
nessman."  It  performs  a  valuable  pub- 
lic service  in  bringing  home  forcibly  the 
expanding  role  of  businessmen  in  the  af- 
fairs of  their  community,  State  and  Na- 
tion. Mr.  Galligan  is  a  New  Jerseyite 
who  has  done  outstanding  work  through 
the  New  Jersey  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
promoting  courses  and  semincLrs  for  busi- 
nessmen in  practical  politics. 

I  do  hc^>e  that  Mr.  Galligan's  book  will 
help  dispel  apathy  and  indifference  on 
the  part  of  some  businessmen  regarding 
their  vital  role  in  the  Nation's  political 
structure. 


Soil  and  Water  Conservation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  lowa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9. 1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Everett  L.  Winbom  of  Kalona.  Iowa, 
has  written  me  on  a  subect  that  should 
be  of  vital  importance  to  all  Americans — 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. I  was  very  much  impressed  by 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Winbom  expressed 
his  concern  at  the  possibility  of  cutting 
back  public  funds  for  conservation  work 
on  privately  owned  lands,  and  I  hereby 
submit  his  letter  for  insertion  in  the 
Record  so  that  others  may  read  his 
views  on  this  important  subject: 

Jattuakt  28,  1965. 
Hon.  John  ScHMmHAxrsER 
House  Office  Building 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  am  district  commissioner  of 
the  SoU  Conservation  Service  of  Johnson 
County.  I  am  well  aware  of  your  interest 
in  soil  and  water  conservation.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  with  the  possibility  that  funds 
might  be  cut  back  for  wvrk  on  privately 
owned  land. 

Our  very  productive  soil  will  all  too  soon 
be  deposited  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  future 
generations  to  try  to  reclaim  if  better  con- 
servation practices  are  not  expended  rather 
than  diminished. 

With  70  percent  of  the  Nation's  lands  In 
private  ownership.  I  am  sure  you  can  readily 
see  that  public  funds  are  vitally  Important 
to  protect  resources  vital  to  aJl  Americans 
both  now  and  in  future  generations.  Land- 
owners are  working  well  in  advance  of  any 
government  help  now.  Any  cutback  In  aid 
would  seriously  cripple  both  the  amount  and 
the  quality  of  soU  and  water  conservation 
practices  on  private  land. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  lessons  learned  in 
the  dust  bowl  30  years  ago,  when  every- 
one felt  the  horrible  effects  of  unconcerned 
management  of  the  soil.  I  am  also  con- 
vinced that  Americans  do  not  exi}ect  land- 
owners to  bear  any  more  of  the  monetary 
cost  of  conserving  our  soU  and  water.  Ameri- 
cans want  their  water  supply  and  food  re- 
sources preserved  carefully  and  are  willing  to 
cooperate  generously,  through  their  taxes, 
for  such  a  worthwhUe  project. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Everett  L.  Winborm. 
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An  American  Wbo  Was  Born  With  His 
aothes  On 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK,  JR. 

or   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  year  we  have  had  increasing  inter- 
est aroused  in  our  national  immigration 
policy  and  proposals  have  been  placed 
before  the  Congress  which  would  change 
present  policy.  In  consequence,  much 
has  been  written  about  Immigrants  who 
came  to  the  United  States  and  who  have 
contributed  to  our  national  progress. 

In  my  Congressional  District  there 
resides  a  former  immigrant  whose  story 
typifies  the  American  dream  in  its  full 
reality.  His  name  is  Nathan  Haddad  and 
he  is  now  a  vigorous  74  years  of  age.  He 
came  to  this  country  from  the  Middle 
East  over  50  years  ago  with  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  language,  few  tangible 
assets,  and  limited  acquaintanceships. 
But,  he  brought  with  him  the  intangibles 
which  really  count — courage,  determina- 
tion to  succeed,  a  great  respect  for  the 
rights  and  the  duties  of  American  citi- 
zenship and  a  deep  and  generous  spirit. 
He  was,  in  his  own  words,  born  again  in 
the  land  where  he  settled. 

Now  Nathan  Haddad  is  closing  his 
mercantile  store  and  retiring  from  busi- 
ness in  a  community  where  he  has  been 
active  for  over  a  half  century.  Last  week 
he  published  in  the  community  news- 
paper, the  Coal  Valley  News,  a  statement 
expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  accept- 
ance which  gave  him  the  chance  to  give 
of  his  ability  without  restraint  to  the 
growth  and  betterment  of  his  adopted 
country. 

In  salute  to  a  career  which  would  do 
honor  to  any  American,  I  offer  for  your 
consideration  the  public  statement  of 
Nathan  Haddad.  Let  it  remind  us  all 
once  again  that  we  are  indeed  a  nation 
of  immigrants : 
Statement  or  the  Man  Who  Was  Born  in 

BooNK  County  With  His  Clothes  On 

This  Is  my  statement.  It  may  look  to  some 
like  the  Haddads  are  disposing  of  their  store 
and  other  property  and  moving  away. 

Wo  are  disposing  of  our  store  at  364  Main 
Street,  Madison,  the  final  closing  date  being 
February  27,  1965,  at  5  p.m. 

We  have  had  no  other  choice.  My  son, 
Fred  Haddad.  as  president  of  Heck's  Enter- 
prises, has  his  time  fully  occupied  in  general 
supervision  of  the  Heck's  stores  at  Charles- 
ton, St.  Albans,  two  stores  in  Huntington, 
Ashland  and  Parkersburg,  with  four  more 
stores  planned  for  opening  this  year. 

As  for  Nathan.  I  have  retired.  At  the  age 
of  74,  I  feel  that  I  should  disengage  myself 
from  all  business  activities.  I  have  therefore 
decided  to  Uquldate  the  Madison  store. 

I  feel  that  I  owe  this  statement  to  the 
many  faithful  customers  who  have  dealt  with 
us  over  the  years,  who  have  not  only  been 
nice  to  us,  but  with  whom  we  have  enjoyed 
a  delightful  acquaintance  and  association 
over  these  many  years. 

Our  success  in  Boone  County  and  in  the 
adjoining  area  has  depended  upon  the  good- 
will and  patronage  of  the  people  of  the  val- 
ley— to  all  of  whom  I  wish  to  express  our 
most  grateful  and  hiunble  appreciation. 


But  I  am  not  moving  away.  I  have  spent 
over  60  years  of  my  life  In  Boone  County, 
and  the  pe<^le  here  are  my  pec^le.  I  regret 
to  close  the  store.  I  cherish  the  Interest  and 
regrets  expressed  by  so  many  of  you;  never- 
theless it  Is  time  I  rest  from  these  labors. 

I  will  stay  around,  however,  for  one  busi- 
ness reason — to  see  that  the  Jimlor  Haddad 
Recreation  Center  continues  to  serve  the 
community. 

I  hope  now  to  have  more  time  to  do  every- 
thing I  would  like  to  do  for  the  area  and  to 
participate  in  affairs  of  public  need  and  in- 
terest. 

Other  than  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  Had- 
dad &  Co.  and  to  see  to  operation  of  the 
pool,  I  will  not  be  going  back  into  business 
of  any  sort.  I  am  definitely  retiring,  and 
from  now  on  I  intend  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
leisure — doing  what  good  I  can  In  and  for 
my  community  and  the  area-^as  long  as  my 
health  and  allotment  of  time  permits. 

For,  I  assure  you,  Madison  Is  my  home  and 
the  people  of  the  valley  are  my  people,  and 
this  country  is  my  country.  I  came  among 
you  55  years  ago,  a  youth  who  could  speak 
only  a  few  words  of  English.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  treatment  I  and  my  people  have  re- 
ceived. I  cherish  my  citizenship  rights  and 
I  declare  my  intention  to  Uva  out  my  life  in 
the  county  and  community  where  I  have  not 
only  been  tolerated  but  permitted  to  become 
a  useful  citizen  and  my  business  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  business  and  life  of  the 
area. 

I  hope  I  have  been  and  that  Haddad's  has 
been  a  useful  and  integral  part  of  Madison 
and  the  valley.  I  assure  all  that  I  cherish 
the  acquaintance  and  associations  I  have  had 
with  each  and  all  of  you — whom  I  cherish  as 
my  people  and  my  friends. 

I  do  most  sincerely  regret  to  close  Haddad 
&  Co.  store  after  so  many  fruitful  years  of 
doing  business  among  and  with  you.  I  want 
all  of  you  to  believe  that  I  sincerely  regret 
that  I  must  terminate  this  business.  I  shall 
remain  among  you.  gratefiU  that  you  ac- 
cepted the  Lebanese  youth  who  came  among 
you  so  many  years  ago. 

Permit  me  now  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  your  toleration,  acceptance, 
friendship,  and  patronage  over  these  many, 
many  fruitful  and  enjoyable  years.  I  truly 
hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  return  to  the 
community  and  the  people  services  and 
values  somewhat  commensurate  to  that 
which   I  have   received. 

I  assure  you  all  that  I  cherish  my  long 
years  of  citizenship  and  business  and  com- 
munity associations  with  a  free,  kindly,  and 
generous  people.  I  am  most  happy  to  spend 
my  remaining  and,  I  trust,  useful  years  in 
the  land  and  among  the  people  of  my  adop- 
tion whose  tolerance  and  patronage  I  ac- 
knowledge and  deeply  appreciate. 
Sincerely, 

Nathan  Haddad. 


The  Central  Arizona  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   ARIZONA      I 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  f,  1965 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
(Of  us  who  represent  the  States  of  Ari- 
zona and  California  this  has  been  a  his- 
toric day.  It  marks  the  end  of  many 
years  of  controversy  and  many  long 
months  of  patient  negotiation.  To- 
gether we  have  gone  before  the  House 
today  and  introduced  legislation  to  pro- 


vide for  authorization  of  a  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  project. 

The  three  Representatives  from  my 
State  have  just  issued  a  joint  news  re- 
lease reporting  this  event.  I  should  like 
to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection,  the 
news  release  follows : 

Central  Arizona  Project 

Arizona's  3  House  Members  and  31  Cali- 
fornia Congressmen  Joined  today  in  the  in- 
troduction of  a  bill  to  construct  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  as  part  of  a  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  project. 

Following  Introduction  of  the  bUls  the  34 
sponsors  Joined  in  a  letter  requesting  Chair- 
man Wayne  Asplnall  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  to  obtain  execu- 
tive department  reports  and  schedule  hear- 
ings at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

"We  think  chances  of  passage  this  year  are 
excellent,"  said  Representatives  Rhodes, 
Senner,  and  Udall  in  a  Joint  reelase.  "This 
action  heralds  a  new  era  of  cooperation  in 
which  we  can  begin  to  solve  the  critical  water 
shortage  of  both  Arizona  and  California." 

The  legislation  declares  it  is  the  intention 
of  Congress  to  make  the  Colorado  an  ade- 
quate supplier  of  water  not  only  for  existing 
projects  and  the  central  Arizona  project  but 
for  other  projects  authorized  in  the  future. 
The  Secretary  of  Interior  is  ordered  to  under- 
take planning  to  this  end. 

Essence  of  the  historic  compromise; 

1.  California  agrees  to  immediate  construc- 
tion of  the  central  Arizona  project  and  a 
southern  Nevada  project  without  insisting 
on  construction  of  any  lower  basin  works 
for  California. 

2.  Arizona  agrees  that  California,  which 
must  take  a  cut  from  its  present  5Jl-million 
acre-foot  use  to  4.4  million  acre-feet,  will  be 
guaranteed  a  minimum  of  4.4  million  acre- 
feet  untU  such  time  as  an  additional  2.5 
million  acre-feet  can  be  developed  for  the 
basin. 

3.  Congress  will  declare  its  policy  to  pro- 
vide the  additional  2.5  million  acre-feet  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Interior  within  3 
years  to  determine  how  this  water  can  be 
obtained  by  imports  from  other  areas,  de- 
salinization.  or  a  combination  of  these  and 
other  methods.  He  shall  submit  feasibility 
rep>orts  on  specific  projects  to  accomplish 
this  goal. 

Water  engineers  say  that  it  will  be  approxi- 
mately 25  years  before  Arizona  might  feel  any 
pinch  from  the  4.4  million  acre-foot  guar- 
antee to  California.  Moreover,  California 
has  an  equal  stake  in  finding  the  additional 
2.5  million  acre-feet  of  water,  the  Arizonans 
pointed  out,  because  (1)  Its  existing  use  will 
be  cut  some  0.7  million  acre-feet  by  the  com- 
promise, and  (2)  within  the  next  few  years 
the  growth  of  southern  California  will  re- 
quire far  more  water  than  the  5.1  million 
acre-feet  now  being  used.  Thxis,  both  Sttites 
will  have  a  powerful  Incentive  to  provide  new 
water.  Furthermore,  the  compromise  bill 
provides  the  machinery  for  eventually  de- 
veloping more  than  the  2.5  million  acre-feet 
of  new  water  which  is  to  be  the  initial 
objective. 

The  united  stand  by  the  Arizonans  with 
the  large  Callfomia  delegation  considerably 
brightens  proejjects  for  action  In  the  cur- 
rent session  of  Congress.  Senators  from 
Arizona  aJid  Callfomia  have  indicated  they 
will  support  the  new  bill  if  it  passes  the 
House. 

The  central  Arizona  project  would  Include 
Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble  Canyon  dams, 
aqueducts  to  carry  water  from  the  Colorado 
to  central  and  southern  Arizona  and  Orme, 
Buttes,  Hooker,  and  Charleston  dams.  Bridge 
and  Marble  would  increase  river  storage  ca- 
pacity and  generate  power  to  help  pay  for 
the  project. 
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Tliis  initial  construction  would  cost  about 
$1.5  billion  dvu-lng  the  next  10  years.  More 
than  80  percent  of  this  would  be  spent  for 
construction  in  Arizona. 

Negotiations  on  the  Joint  bill  Involved  not 
only  Representatives  and  Senators  from 
States  Involved  but  the  Governors  of  Arizona 
and  California  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stew-ort  L.  Udall. 

The  Arizona  House  Members  praised  the 
spirit  of  statesmanship  shown  by  California 
spokesmen  dviring  more  than  a  year  of  nego- 
tiations. 

Today's  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  Investigate  alternative  sovu-ces  of 
wat.er,  Including  dessalinizatlon,  weather 
modification,  water  renovation,  and  conser- 
vation measures.  And  he  would  plan  works 
to  import  water  into  the  basin  from  other 
arei«.  Provision  Is  made  for  water  exchange 
clauses  to  meet  needs  of  shortage  areas  In 
Arizona  outside  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect system. 

Tlie  Arizonans  said  it  is  their  understand- 
ing that  the  2.5  million  acre-feet  to  be  made 
avaliable  before  the  California  guarantee  dis- 
appears may  come  from  any  soxirce,  provided 
such  source  is  financed  by  Federal  funds  or 
by  prlv^  or  State  funds  from  outside  Cali- 
fornia. They  said  it  is  also  their  vmderstand- 
Ing  that  the  time-honored  principle  of  water 
exchange  may  be  utilized  in  fulfilling  this 
obligation.  In  other  words.  If  the  Federal 
Government  were  to  build  a  plant  on  the 
Pacltic  coast  to  desalinate  seawater,  and  the 
pr -ducts  of  the  plant  were  made  avsdlable 
to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  the  amount  of 
water  thus  produced  should  go  toward  mak- 
ing up  the  2.5  million  acre-feet  of  new  water 
In  the  Colorado  Basin,   they  said. 

Overall  coordination  of  planning,  priori- 
ties and  construction  in  this  effort  to  solve 
the  region's  critical  water  shortage  is  given 
to  an  advisory  group  to  be  known  as  the 
Col  .rado-Paclfic  Regional  Water  Commission. 
It  w.iuld  consist  of  a  chairman  appointed  by 
th'?  President,  one  member  each  from 
.\r;zona.  Callfomia,  Nevada,  New  Mexico  and 
Utr;h  appointed  by  the  respective  Governors, 
and  one  member  appointed  by  each  of  the 
Sei'TPtajies  of  Interior;  Agrlc\iltiire;  Army; 
St  ^r;  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Prjv'sion  is  made  for  employment  of  neces- 
sarv  staff. 


Flint: 


The  Town  Where  Everyone  Goes 
to  School 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 

OF    BflCHIGAN 

LN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  MACIOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  an  outstanding  educational 
accomplishment  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  who  will  soon  be  considering 
Pie.^ident  Johnson's  1965  education  pro- 
posals. 

In  the  Parade  magazine  supplement  of 
th>^  January  31  Washington  Post,  there 
wcus  an  article  entitled,  "The  Town 
Where  Everyone  Goes  to  School."  That 
tov,  n  is  Flint,  Mich.,  the  largest  city  in 
my  district  with  a  population  of  200,000 
persons,  50,000  of  whom  are  students. 

The  Flint  public  school  system  is  one 
of  the  most  progressive  and  tilghly  ad- 
vanced systems  in  the  United  States  and 
I  am  delighted  its  excellence  has  been 
accorded  national  prominence. 

Success,  however,  comes  only  to  those 


who  are  determined  to  achieve  It — and 
the  Flint  story  is  a  prime  example. 

The  system  today  is  the  result  of  the 
hard  work  and  commendable  efforts  of 
the  Flint  Board  of  Education.  Charles  S. 
Mott,  a  civic-minded  philanthropist  who 
annually  donates  $2.3  million  through 
the  Mott  Foundation  and  the  taxpayers 
of  Flint  who  consistently  support  school 
proposals. 

If  we,  as  Congressmen,  are  looking  for 
the  proof  that  community  education  pro- 
grams are  effective  in  combating  un- 
emplojTnent.  in  curbing  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  in  promoting  civic  improve- 
ment, let  us  look  to  Flint. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert 

the    aforementioned    magazine    article 

which,  I  believe,  justifies  my  statements: 

The  Town  Where  Everyone  Goes  to  School 

(By  Sid  Ross  and  Neal  Ashby) 

Flint,  Mich. — "Nobody  in  Flint  wants  to 
stay  home  and  watch  TV,"  says  18-year-old 
Sandra  Wogen.  "There's  too  much  going  on 
at  the  schools." 

And  afternoons,  evenings,  and  weekends, 
they  dont  stay  home  in  Flint.  Mothers, 
dads,  kids  and  grandparents  flock  to  the  city's 
50  schools  to  learn,  teach,  play,  plan,  and 
participate. 

For  in  Flint,  every  school  is  a  community 
school,  and  members  of  the  community 
make  full  use  of  them  for  recreation,  sports, 
clubs,  adult  education  classes,  social  gather- 
ings, and  cultural  programs. 

One  citizen  doesnt  ask  another  if  he's 
going  to  school  tonight,  but  what  he's  going 
to  do  there. 

Stanley  Wogen,  a  43-year-old  auto  plant 
employee,  may  attend  a  men's  club  meeting 
while  his  wife,  Eleanor,  teaches  a  flower  ar- 
rangement class.  Their  four  children,  one  of 
whom  Is  college  freshman  Sandra,  have 
spent  hour  on  hour  at  their  schools,  taking 
part  in  organizations,  activities  and  special 
classes. 

Flint  schools  open  at  8  a.m.,  when  the 
Sunrise  Singers  practice  in  many  of  the 
elementary  buildings.  When  classes  end  at 
3  pjn.,  the  adult-community  activities  go 
into  action  until  10  p.m. 

Fees  of  only  $1  to  $5  are  charged  for  each 
of  more  than  1,000  adult  education  courses. 
These  are  waived  for  those  65  and  older. 
Every  woman  on  the  Wogens'  block  has  taken 
at  least  one  adult  course. 

All  other  community  school  activities  are 
free. 

The  Wogens  first  became  involved  in  the 
program  more  than  10  years  ago,  when  they 
moved  into  the  community  of  Merrill  Ele- 
mentary School. 

Eleanor,  a  native  of  Flint,  had  left  high 
school  to  marry  Stan  Wogen  during  World 
War  II.  Then,  in  1953,  the  first  thing  she 
did  was  return  to  Northern  High  School  to 
get  her  diploma  in  the  evening  session. 

That  first  summer  the  Wogens  put  little 
Sandra  into  the  MerriU  School's  "tot  lot" 
recreation  program.  The  same  year  Stan  and 
Eleanor  joined  the  new  men's  and  women's 
clubs,  which  Immediately  began  work  on 
benefit   projects. 

NOT    JTTST   TAXPAYERS 

"More  and  more,"  Mrs.  Wogen  recalls,  "we 
all  began  to  feel,  really  feel,  that  the  adults, 
the  community,  were  part  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, not  jvist  taxpayers." 

When  Sandra  entered  sixth  grade  she  joined 
the  Merrill  "Teen  Club,"  and  her  parents 
acted  as  chaperones  at  club  parties. 

Soon  afterward,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wogen  joined 
the  "Couples  Club,"  which  meets  one  Satiir- 
day  night  s  month  for  gymnasiiun  sports 
and  dancing. 

Sandra,  after  a  young  lifetime  of  after- 
school  lessons  and  activltlea,  is  now  a  sum- 


mertime Tot  Lot  leader.  She  has  liked  school 
BO  well  in  Flint  that  she's  taking  a  teaching 
course  at  Flint  Junior  College. 

Scott  Wogen,  14,  is  a  ninth  grader  at  Emer- 
son Junior  High,  whose  men's  recreation 
group  he  highly  approves.  With  a  slight 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  Scott  says:  "It  gives  the 
fathers  something  to  do  at  night." 

Says  Wendle,  IS,  an  eighth  grader  at 
Eknerson:  "All  the  activities  at  the  schools 
kept  the  people  and  families  together."  She 
is  one  of  nearly  15.000  current  membere  of 
Flint  schools'  Teen  Clubs. 

Even  more  outsp>oken  in  his  praise  is  9- 
year-old  Randy  Wogen,  a  fourth-grade  pupil 
at  Merrill  School. 

"I  talked  to  other  kids  who  moved  here 
from  other  places,  and  they  said  they  dldnt 
like  school."  Randy  relates.  "We  kids  don't 
understand  that.  In  the  summer  we  have 
sports  and  shows.  We  have  movies  on  Sat- 
urday.   I  spend  most  of  my  time  at  school." 

How  did  Flint's  schools  get  so  different 
from  others  in  the  Nation?  In  1935,  Flint 
industrialist-philanthropist  Charles  S.  Mott, 
now  89,  gave  the  board  of  education  96,000 
to  keep  a  few  schools  open  after  classes  as  an 
antl-juvenlle-deliquency  measure. 

It's  all  grown  from  there,  to  a  point  when 
the  C.  S.  Mott  Foundation  now  donates  (2.3 
million  a  year  toward  the  FUnt  community 
schools  program,  the  only  instance  In  the 
United  States  in  which  a  foundation  aids  a 
local  board  of  education. 

But  the  program  suffers  no  lack  of  support 
from  this  Industrial  community  of  some 
200.000  persons,  50,000  of  whom  participate 
actively. 

Since  Its  depression-time  Inception,  tlie 
community  schools  movement  has  curbed 
juvenile  delinquency,  provided  breakfasts  for 
children  who  come  to  school  hungry  and 
turned  weed-covered  plots  into  parks. 

Schools  over  the  Nation  are  open  an  aver- 
age of  1,400  hours  a  year.  The  Flint  total  1b 
3,800. 


Take  a  Look  at  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  by  John  M.  Cum- 
mings  which  appeared  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  on  January  28,  1965,  con- 
cerning that  great  leader,  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Farley  of  New  York. 

Take  a   Look   at   New   Yoek 
(By  John  M.  Cummings) 

There  are  so  many  facets  to  the  career  of 
James  A.  Farley  that  It  was  not  surprising 
to  find  that  In  the  cultural  line  he  Is  an 
authority  on  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Now,  as  everyone  knows,  Ben  Franklin, 
Boston  bom,  is  claimed  by  Philadelphia  as 
its  very  own.  Here  he  lived  for  all  but  a  few 
of  his  earlier  years.  And  here,  such  mortal 
remains  as  may  have  survived  the  nat\u-al 
processes  of  time,  lie  in  the  graveyard  of  his- 
toric Christ  Church. 

It  was  a  bit  surprising,  however,  to  discover 
that  New  York  has  an  organization  known  as 
the  International  Benjamin  Franklin  So- 
ciety, Inc.  It  was  before  this  organization 
with  the  imposing  name  that  genial  Jim  de- 
livered himself  of  some  observations  on  the 
man  who,  as  a  lad  of  tender  years,  walked 
up  from  the  Philadelphia  waterfront  with  a 
loaf  of  bread  tucked  under  his  arm. 
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In  this  town,  of  coiirse,  we  have  the  Poor 
Richard  Club  which,  at  Its  recent  anniial 
dinner  commemorating  the  birthday  of  B. 
Franklin  conferred  its  golA  medal  on  the 
pre^lOeiit  of  the  Coca-Ck>Ia  Ck>.  The  Franklin 
society  In  New  York  performed  a  similar  serv- 
ice for  the  president  of  Coca-Cola  Expcnt 
Corp.,  Jim  Parley. 

There  was  no  Coca-Cola  In  B.  Franklin's 
day.  When  the  new  arrival  from  Boston 
walked  up  High  Street  with  a  loaf  of  bread 
undw  his  arm,  he  ate  It  dry.  Or  maybe  he 
got  a  draught  of  water  from  a  friendly  house- 
holder or  the  fountain  where  city  hall  now 
stands. 

New  York  Is  "the  greatest  city  in  the 
world — and  everything  Is  wrong  with  It"  ac- 
cording to  the  title  of  a  series  of  articles  cur- 
rently appearing  In  the  Herald  Tribune. 
There  may  be  some  who  might  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  first  claim  to  fame,  but  the  con- 
fession of  weakness  Is  all  too  apparent  to 
resident  and  visitor  alike. 

Nevertheless,  the  old  town  puts  on  a  good 
front.  Now  that  Mildred  Custln  Is  over 
there  the  general  tone  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
other  high-toned  mercantile  neighborhoods 
l8  likely  to  be  enhanced.  The  chief  trouble 
with  New  York  has  Its  roots  deep  in  politics. 
Ever  since  the  white  man  bilked  the  Indians 
by  purchasing  Manhattan  Island  for  $24  In 
cheap,  gaudy  beads,  sharjwters  have  been  at 
work.  Legend  has  It  that  Brooklyn  Bridge 
has  been  sold  and  resold  to  gaping  yokels  a 
dozen  or  more  times. 

Just  now  the  World's  Pair  In  the  "greatest 
city  In  the  world"  Is  In  trouble.  It  has  a  fin- 
ancial bellyache.  A  day  or  so  ago  a  tavern 
keeper  over  there  offered  $3^4  million  to 
rescue  it  from  complete  disaster.  It  Is  ex- 
pected to  resiune  business  for  a  second  sea- 
son In  April. 

Jim  Parley  la  in  no  way  to  be  blamed  for 
financial  distress  of  little  old  New  York.  As 
a  student  of  Franklin  he  knows  something 
of  Poor  Richard's  maxims.  It  was  Franklin's 
view  that  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned. 
Boss  Tweed  disposed  of  this,  as  applied  to 
government,  many  years  ago  when  he  headed 
for  a  foreign  shore  with  a  good  part  of  the 
treasury. 

Just  now  much  of  the  political  trouble  is 
centered  in  Albany.  For  the  first  time  in  30 
years  the  legislature  Is  In  Democratic  hands. 
And  the  Democrats,  fighting  among  them- 
selves, have  been  unable  to  organize  either 
the  senate  or  the  assembly.  Mayor  Wagner, 
of  New  York,  has  accused  the  chairman  of 
the  State  Democratic  conunlttee  of  attempt- 
ing to  bribe  certain  of  the  Albany  statesmen 
in  the  effort  to  effect  an  organization  in  both 
chambers.  A  Democratic  Governor,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  once  chased  Democratic  Mayor 
Jlnuny  Walker  from  his  perch. 

From  all  this  Jim  Farley  stood  and  still 
stands  above — quarreling  members  of  the 
party  he  once  served  as  national  chairman; 
and  the  country  as  Postmaster  General. 

The  little  men  running  Democratic  poli- 
tics In  New  York  these  days  have  no  feeling 
for  Parley,  unless  it  be  hostile.  And  now 
BoBBT  Kenneot,  New  York's  new  U.8.  Sen- 
ator, reputedly  is  deep  in  the  fray,  Jim  Par- 
ley covUd  do  worse  than  throw  In  at  this  the 
maxims  of  B.  Franklin. 


Arthar  Dunn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

OF    FENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9. 1965 

Mr.    MORGAN.      Mr.    Speaker,    for 
many  years  the  Members  of  Congress 


have  been  well-served  by  Arthur  Dunn, 
a  pleasant  and  kindly  man  who  ojjerated 
the  elevator  In  the  House  Wing  of  the 
Capitol,  which  serves  the  Committee  on 
litoreign  Affairs  and  Members  going  to 
the  House  Chamber  from  other  floors. 

We  were  saddened  to  learn  of  his  pass- 
ing last  Wednesday  night.  February  3. 
after  a  short  illness.  Through  his  ap- 
proximately 19  years  at  service  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  Arthur  Dunn  earned  the  esteem 
and  friendship  of  all  those  he  served 
so  well.  We  shall  long  remember  his 
cheerful  greetings  as  we  appeared  for 
work  each  day,  and  I  want  to  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  and  condolences 
to  the  members  of  his  family  on  their 
great  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  article  about  Arthur  Dunn 
which  was  written  over  10  years  ago  by 
Robert  Bauman  as  an  English  theme  in 
the  Capitol  Page  School 

Through  the  years  Arthur  Dunn  re- 
tained all  the  fine  qualities  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Bauman.  This  thoughtful  little 
article  applied  just  as  appropriately  to 
Arthur's  last  days  of  work  as  it  did  10 
years  ago  when  it  was  written. 
Aethub  Dunk 
(By  Robert  Bauman) 

Each  morning  when  I  arrive  for  my  day's 
work  at  the  Capitol  I  ride  the  elevator  to  the 
second  fioor.  Although  elevators  are  usually 
very  uninteresting  places  there  Is  one  thing 
that  makes  this  one  outstanding.  It  is  the 
little  man  who  runs  it. 

This  man's  name  is  a  simple  one — Arthur 
Dunn,  and  he  is,  himself,  as  unpretentloxis  as 
his  name.  He  is  a  Jolly  little  man,  not  more 
than  5  feet  2  Inches  and  he  gives  a  sp>arkllng 
"good  morning"  to  me  and  the  same  greeting 
to  everyone,  be  it  page  or  lawmaker.  Arthvu- 
has  a  quality  which  not  many  men  have.  He 
has  the  rare  gift  to  radiate  happiness. 

Some  gloomy  days,  when  things  seems  to  be 
going  all  wrong  and  it  looks  as  if  the  Re- 
publicans might  not  be  able  to  win  control 
of  Congress  in  the  next  election,  I  get  on 
board  Arthur's  elevator  and  his  cheery  greet- 
ing makes  me  feel  better  immediately.  He 
h^  that  power. 

In  this  world  of  skepticism  and  struggle, 
it  is  good  to  know  that  there  are  still  people 
like  Arthur  with  his  bright  how  tie,  who  can 
make  you  feel  glad  you  are  alive. 

I  think  a  remark  that  Senator  Mundt  made 
recently  applies  to  Arthur  Durm  particularly. 
The  Senator  said:  "We  all  need  to  do  our 
work  with  a  smile  on  our  face  but  a  serious 
purpose  in  our  heart." 


Who  Can  Think  of  a  Better  Way? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  SUCK,  JR. 

OF    WEST    VrROINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  present  dif- 
ficulties in  Alabama  growing  out  of  the 
movement  to  equalize  civil  rights  have 
received  as  much  public  attention  in  re- 
cent weeks  as  our  critical  affairs  In  South 
Vietnam.  Much  of  the  editorial  com- 
ment has  been  repetition  of  positions 
previously  taken,  and  has  contributed 
little  to  a  better  underst^dlng  of  the 
problem. 


An  editorial  by  Jack  Maurice,  editor 
of  the  Charleston,  W.  Va..  Daily  Mail. 
however,  states  the  essentials  of  the  sit- 
uation in  clear  and  unequivocal  lan- 
guage. Those  who  believe  Federal  inter- 
vention In  State  and  local  affairs  must 
come  only  as  a  last  resort  will  appreciate 
the  choice  of  alternatives  offered  to  the 
people  of  Alabama. 

The  editorial  follows: 

It  Is  Rude,  Crude,  and  Plain  Tikesome.  but 
Who  Can  Think  of  a  Better  Way? 

For  our  part,  we  would  greatly  prefer  that 
Martin  Luther  King  did  not  insist  so  right- 
eously upon  his  demonstrations.  All  this 
marching  back  and  forth  has  a  tendency  to 
tie  up  traflac,  disturb  the  peace,  overcrowd 
the  jails,  and  depress  business. 

Our  prejudice  and  preference  aside,  the 
fact  remains  that  unless  Dr.  King  and  his 
followers  do  demonstrate,  nothing  ever  hap- 
pens in  an  area  where  something  is  bound  to 
happen  and  long  overdue.  These  people  are 
clearly  entitled  to  register  and  vote.  Every 
law  book  in  Alabama  and  the  United  States 
says  so. 

Alabama  may  set  its  qualifications  for  vot- 
ing pretty  much  as  it  pleases  (this,  too,  is  In 
the  law) ,  but  once  it  sets  them,  it  must  ap- 
ply and  enforce  them  equally.  It  cannot  re- 
quire the  white  man  to  recite  his  name,  age 
and  address  In  order  to  qualify  and  require 
the  colored  man  to  commit  the  Constitution 
to  memory  and  recite  it  backwards  in  order 
to  register  and  vote. 

The  good  folk  of  Selma  do  not  see  it  this 
way  and  take  exception  to  the  rule.  They 
are  living  out  a  myth  whereby  they  assure 
themselves  that  they  have  a  right  to  live  by 
the  law  of  their  preference  even  as  they  deny 
others  the  same  guarantee.  They  set  great 
store,  for  example.  In  the  law  against  dis- 
tuj-bing  the  peace  and  no  store  at  all  in  the 
laws  defining  civil  equality. 

For  a  society  which  makes  any  pretenses 
to  freedom  and  equality  this  poses  a  diffi- 
cult problem.  It  is  the  problem  of  how  to 
disestablish  a  minor  version  of  the  police 
state  without  erecting  a  major  version  of  the 
police  state  upon  the  wreckage. 

For  all  of  the  censure  heaped  upon  him  as 
an  "outsider"  and  "professional  agitator," 
Dr.  King  thinks  there  is  a  way.  It  lies  In 
confronting  Alabama  with  a  choice  between 
doing  something  to  end  this  l>aslc  civil  In- 
equality or  living  in  a  continuing  and  vexing 
unrest. 

There  is  a  lot  wrong  with  this  method,  the 
worst  of  It  being  the  fact  that  it  should  not 
be  necessary.  But  this  is  not  really  the 
question.  The  question  Is  this:  All  else  fail- 
ing, who  has  thought  of  a  better  way  to 
bring  the  Irresistible  force  to  bear  upon  the 
Immovable  object? 


Minnesota  School  Boards  Association 
Opposes  Extension  of  School  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEa^TAUVZS 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Wet- 
tergren,  executive  secretary  of  the  Min- 
nesota School  Boards  Association,  ex- 
pressing the  association's  opposition  to 
extension  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Mr.  Wettergren  says  MSBA's  opposition 
is  because  "money  is  being  put  where  it 
is  not  needed  and  programs  known  by 
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the  school  board  and  superintendent  to 
be  in  need  of  assistance  go  unnoticed." 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find 
MSBA's  assessment  of  value,  and  submit 

it  for  the  Record  : 

Januaky  27,  1965. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen, 

U.S.  R&presentative,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Nelsen:  The  Minne- 
sota School  Boards  Association  recently  com- 
plet«d  their  annual  convention  in  the  St. 
Paul  Auditorium.  The  attendance  this  year 
was  the  highest  ever  with  a  registration  of 
over  3,200  school  board  members  and  super- 
intendents of  schools.  This  association  sets 
the  educational  policies  for  over  97  percent 
of  the  pupils  In  the  public  schools  of  Min- 
nesota. 

During  the  annual  business  session  on 
Wednesday,  January  13,  with  but  three  dis- 
senting votes,  the  membership  again  passed 
a  resolution  opposing  the  further  extension 
of  Federal  aid  to  education.  This  position 
was  even  more  adamant  than  ever  before 
taken  by  this  association. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  indicate  this  position 
is  taken  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
moneys  being  put  into  private  education  have 
not  been  as  effective  as  they  should  have 
been.  There  is  entirely  too  much  interfer- 
ence from  Federal  and  State  authorities  over 
how  this  money  Is  to  be  distributed  and  for 
what  purposes.  No  one  person,  or  board.  In 
Washington  or  in  St.  Paul,  can  really  state 
to  a  certain  school  district  and  board  In  a 
certain  area  that  this  Is  what  Is  good  for 
you  and  your  district,  consequently,  money 
is  being  put  where  It  Is  not  needed  and  pro- 
grams known  by  the  school  board  and  super- 
intendent to  be  tn  need  of  assistance  go  un- 
noticed. 

If  we  mxist  have  this  program  I  would  sug- 
gest that  more  practical  thought  be  Incor- 
porated Into  the  program.  Certainly  we  must 
bless  the  educator,  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  State  departments  of  education. 
but  we  must  be  reminded  that  "theory  with- 
out practical  application  develops  a  some- 
what hopeless  situation." 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  these  are  some 
of  the  reasons  for  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
failure  of  Federal  aid  to  education  programs 
on  the  elementary  and  secondary  level.  The 
Minnesota  School  Boards  Association  is  op- 
posed to  the  extension  of  this  kind  of  a 
program. 

Sincerely. 

W.  A.  Wettergren, 
Executive  Secretary. 


Anniversary  of  the  Independence 
of  Ceylon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
more  than  four  centuries  as  a  colony  of 
European  powers,  Ceylon  became  a  sov- 
ereign state  within  the  British  Common- 
wealth on  February  4,  1948.  Last  week 
the  people  of  this  small  pear-shaped 
tropical  island,  just  off  the  southern  tip 
of  India,  celebrated  the  17th  anniversary 
of  this  historic  occasion.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
His  Excellency,  the  Governor- General 
of  Ceylon,  Sir  William  Gopallawa.  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mrs.  Sirlmavo  Banda- 


lanaike,  and  His  Excellency,  the  Cey- 
lonese  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
M.  F.  de  S.  Jayaratne. 

Ceylon  has  always  been  an  important 
connecting  link  in  trade  between  tbe 
East  and  the  West.  Its  tea.  rubber,  and 
precious  gems  have  been  an  Irresistible 
lure  since  the  times  of  the  sailing  ships. 
Ceylon  is  also  a  major  link  In  the  world's 
air  transport  system  and  an  Important 
base  in  the  world's  network  of  communi- 
cation. 

Soon  after  it  became  Independent, 
Ceylon  sought  membership  In  the  United 
Nations,  but  was  barred  for  7  years 
by  the  veto  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
December  1955  it  finally  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  world  organization.  Ceylon 
is  now  an  eager  participant  in  the  U.N. 
efforts  for  peace  as  well  as  in  programs 
of  the  specialized  agencies.  It  is  also  a 
charter  member  of  the  Colombo  Plan 
which  was  organized  In  1950  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Ceylon's  capital  city  of  Colombo. 

American-Ceylonese  relations  have 
always  been  friendly.  Trade  relations 
have  been  mutually  satisfactory  between 
the  two  countries,  and  there  is  increasing 
cultural  exchange.  The  continued  polit- 
ical and  economic  evolution  of  Ceylon 
as  a  free  and  independent  democratic 
state  is  important  to  the  United  States. 

Our  country  has  made  known  to  the 
people  of  Ceylon  its  sincere  Interest  In 
their  effoil^s  to  help  themselves.  In  the 
18th  year  of  Ceylonese  independence,  this 
can  best  done  by  helping  them  to  in- 
crease their  food  and  industrial  produc- 
tion and  to  build  their  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  make  economic  and 
social  progress  through  a  democratic 
society. 


Freedom  Award  Presented  to  AFL-CIO 
President  George  Meany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

or  PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remailts  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  text  of  an  address  by 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  at  the 
Freedom  Award  dinner  of  the  Interna- 
tional Rescue  Committee,  Wednesday, 
January  27, 1965,  at  the  New  York  Hilton 
Hotel,  together  with  a  copy  of  an  article 
about  this  award  which  £^peared  in  the 
AFL-CIO  News  of  January  30. 

Through  his  great  service  to  free  world 
labor,  George  Meany  has  earned  this 
high  honor  which  places  him  with  such 
distinguished  previous  award  winners  as 
Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd,  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  Gen.  William  J.  Donovan,  and 
Mayor  Willy  Brandt  of  free  Berlin. 

In  his  address  responding  to  this 
honor,  President  Meany  delivered  a  mes- 
sage on  the  dangers  of  Communist  aims 
and  efforts  to  remold  the  world  on  the 
pattern  of  totalitarian  dictatorship  which 
should  be  heeded  by  us  all. 

I  am  presenting  President  Meany's 
.speech  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  as  a 


means  of  giving  It  the  broadest  possible 
dissemination  which  it  deserves. 
The  material  follows: 

Text  or  an  Annigw  bt  AFIj-CIO  Pbxsibint 
Gkosox  MxAirr  to  tbx  Pezxdoic  Awaso  Dnr- 

N^    or    THZ    INTSBNATIONAL    RXBCDX    Colf> 
Mn-TEE,  jANtTAKT  27,  1966,  AT  TKK  NXW  TOKK 

Hilton  Hotkl 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  which  you 
have  bestowed  on  me  this  evening.  I  accept 
it  not  as  a  personal  tribute  to  me  but  rather 
as  a  recognition  of  the  contribution  of  the 
Anverican  trade  union  movement  to  the  cause 
of  human  freedom  and  democracy. 

For  three  decades  the  International  Res- 
cue Committee  has  worked  tirelessly  and  ef- 
fectively in  that  same  cause.  The  Commit- 
tee has  endeavored  to  bolster  the  spirit  and 
sustain  the  courage  of  the  victims  of  tyranny 
to  give  them  asylum  and  moral  and  material 
support,  and  to  build  their  capacity  as  fight- 
ers for  right  and  justice. 

The  great  mass  of  refugees  aided  by  the 
IRC  were  not  human  beings  fleeing  from  nat- 
ural disasters  like  floods  or  earthquakes;  nor 
were  they  displaced  by  the  force  of  embattled 
armies  locked  in  combat.  They  were 
refugees  from  manmade  calamities — from 
the  terror  of  governments  engaged  in  the 
ruthless  extermination  of  the  rights  and  free- 
dom of  their  own  people.  That  is  the  great 
tragedy  of  their  lives  and  of  our  times.  That 
is  the  tragedy  that  all  men  of  reason,  hope 
and  good  will  must  join  In  averting  wherever 
it  threatens. 

The  American  trade  union  movement  has  a 
long  history  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
man freedom  all  over  the  world.  Today,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before,  we  were 
active  in  that  cause. 

The  representatives  of  American  labor  are 
at  this  moment  lending  their  support  to  the 
advancement  of  workers'  freedom  in  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  our 
involvement  in  this  work,  more  than  24  per- 
cent of  the  Income  of  the  national  AFL-CIO 
is  spent  outside  the  country — though  we  do 
not  expect  to  ever  be  repaid  or  to  collect  any 
dues  in  these  faraway  places. 

Why  should  American  labor  be  interested 
in  the  conditiCHis  of  workers  In  Bolivia.  Ni- 
geria, Pakistan,  or  Ghana?  For  that  matter, 
why  were  we  active  in  rebuilding  free  trade 
unions  in  Prance,  Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy 
in  the  crucial  years  inunediately  following 
World  War  II?  The  answer  is  really  very  sim- 
ple— we  are  interested  in  the  achievement 
and  preservation  of  free  societies  on  the  prac- 
tical theory  that  every  Instrument  of  oppres- 
sion that  exists  anywhere  in  the  world  is  a 
potential  threat  to  the  continued  existence  of 
democracy  and  freedom  In  this  land  of  ours. 

Let  us  imagine,  for  a  mcxnent,  where  we 
would  stand  here  in  Anaerica  if  the  Soviet 
plan  to  extend  communism  to  all  of  Latin 
America  by  way  of  Castro's  Cuba  were  to  be 
successful.  To  what  extent  would  such  a  clr- 
ciunstance  jeopeu-dize  our  free  way  of  life  here 
in  the  United  States? 

We  know  f  rc«n  actual  experience  that  trade 
unions  cannot  exist  in  any  atmosphere  ex- 
cept that  of  freedom. 

Likewise  we  know  from  bitter  experience  in 
our  lifetime  that  no  dictatorship  of  any  kind 
whether  of  the  Hitler  type  or  the  Soviet  type 
can  exist  without  controlling  the  lives  of  the 
workers  and  their  organizations. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  made  this  point 
very  well  when  he  said  in  addressing  a  trade 
union  convention  in  West  Berlin  on  June  26, 
1963:  "I  urge  you  gentlemen,  in  meeting  your 
responslblUties  to  those  who  belong  to  youi 
unions,  to  also  realize  that  your  luiions  will 
not  survive  except  in  a  world  of  freedom.  1 
urge  yon  to  hold  out,  as  we  are  trying  to  dd 
in  the  United  States  in  the  AFL-CIO,  a  help- 
ing hand  to  those  who  seek  to  organize  trade 
unions  in  Latin  America.  Africa,  and  Asia 
This  Is  how  a  free  society  remains  free." 
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That  Is  why  we  In  the  labor  moTement  In 
America  take  the  position  that.  In  any  »f>- 
proach  to  the  complex  and  crucial  problems 
of  the  world  today — hiunan  freedom  Is  baslo 
and  tundamental. 

We  want  a  world  In  peace,  but  we  mean 
peace  with  freedom — not  the  peace  of  the 
slave  labor  camp  or  the  surface  tranquillity 
of  people  living  In  constant  fear  of  a  tyran- 
nical government.  We  support  the  principle 
of  International  cooperation  to  ease  world 
tensions,  but  we  are  convinced  there  can  be 
no  permanent  cooperation  or  relaxation  of 
tension  between  nations  without  that 
mutual  trust  and  respect  that  can  come  only 
where  all  enjoy  the  dignity  of  freedom. 

We  are  convinced  beyond  question  that 
there  is  no  long-range  hope  for  world  peace 
unless  It  is  based  on  the  elemental  spirit  of 
freedom  that  lies  within  the  breast  of  all 
men. 

While  American  labor  uses  its  influence 
and  material  resources  to  defend  and  pre- 
serve free  societies  all  over  the  world,  our 
No.  1  concern  Is  with  the  preservation  of  a 
free  way  of  life  here  at  home. 

We  make  no  apologies  to  anyone  for  our 
defense  of  the  American  system.  Oh,  yes,  we 
are  constantly  portrayed  by  Conununist 
propaganda  as  capitalist  lackeys,  or  agents 
of  Wall  Street — but  this  does  not  concern  us 
very  much.  We  can  prove  beyond  question 
that  we  have  achelved  more  for  the  workers 
of  America  through  free  trade  unions  operat- 
ing within  the  American  economic  system 
than  have  the  organizations  of  labor  in  any 
other  place  on  earth — no  matter  what  label 
they  operate  under,  be  It  Socialist.  CJom- 
munlst  or  any  other. 

Very  frankly,  we  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment like  this  system.  We,  of  course,  intend 
to  continue  our  efforts  to  Improve  the  stand- 
ard of  America's  workers  by  Improving  the 
system.  We  do  not  propose  to  abandon  it 
for  a  pipe  dream  or  some  ideological  fantasy 
conjured  up  by  those  who  do  not  understand 
the  real  needs  and  aspirations  of  a  working 
j>eople. 

I  believe  that  most  American  businessmen 
are  coming  to  recognize  the  role  of  the  trade 
union  movement  as  a  bulwark  of  our  Ameri- 
can system.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
we  have  no  disagreements  or  conflicts.  But 
I  have  observed  over  the  years  a  growing  ap- 
preciation by  thoughtful  leaders  of  industry, 
of  the  vital  part  that  strong  and  responsible 
trade  unions  play  in  our  system  and  In  the 
defense  of  ovur  democratic  free  way  of  life. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  la  the 
American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Develop- 
ment which  was  established  In  Washington 
by  the  APL-CIO  to  train  young  Latin  Ameri- 
can workers  In  the  fundamentals  of  trade 
unionism  as  It  Is  practised  in  this  country. 

This  is  a  Joint  venture.  Many  employers 
have  Joined  with  us  In  this  undertaking  and 
these  employers  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Develop- 
ment and  they  provide  equally  with  the  labor 
movement  the  financial  support  that  makes 
the  institute  possible. 

Similarly.  It  should  by  now  be  clear  to 
businessmen  as  well  as  workers,  to  manage- 
ment as  well  as  labor,  to  Intellectuals  and 
farmers  no  less  than  to  our  Government  lead- 
ers that  all  of  us  have  a  vital  stake  In  the 
preservation  of  that  system. 

The  idea  that  some  can  make  progress  or 
profits  by  doing  business  with  those  who 
would  destroy  all  of  us  is  Jxist  plain  nonsense. 
If  we  lose  the  cold  war.  If  totalitarian  com- 
munism engulfs  the  entire  world,  as  the  lead- 
ers In  Moscow  so  fondly  hope,  not  only  trade 
unions  but  business  management,  profits  and 
all  other  aspects  of  o-ai  present  system  will 
be  wiped  out.  No  single  group  or  element 
In  our  society  will  be  spared. 

In  this  light,  I  wonder  why  some  of  the 
leaders  of  American  Industry  have  been  call- 
ing for  the  expansion  of  trade  with  and  the 
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extension  of  long-term  credits  to  the  Com- 
munist regimes.  Surely,  thay  know  that  no 
Communist  Party  In  or  out  of  power  haa 
dropped  Its  basic  aim  to  remold  the  entire 
world  cm  the  pattern  of  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship. 

Why  then  are  some  of  our  businessmen  so 
eager  for  our  Government  to  grant  economic 
concessions  to  the  Communist  dictators? 
Why  are  they  so  disinterested  in  the  require- 
ment, beforehand,  of  steps  that  might  war- 
rant the  resumption  of  normal  trade  rela- 
tions, by  reducing  world  tension  and  elimi- 
nating the  causes  of  the  cold  war?  Why  are 
they  now  Indlfl'erent  to  the  proposition  that 
concessions  should  be  called  for  in  return, 
such  as  an  end  to  Communist  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam,  dismantling  of  the  Berlin 
Wall  of  Shame,  agreement  to  German  na- 
tional unification  in  freedom,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  International  Inspection  and 
supervision  of  disarmament?  I  wonder  why 
these  businessmen,  in  their  eagerness  for 
profits,  have  forgotten  the  disastrous  experi- 
ence of  "business  as  usual"  with  the  Nazi 
and  Fascist  dictatorships  prloir  to  World  War 
rr.  Have  they  forgotten  how  the  New  York 
City  Third  Avenue  elevated  Ecrap  iron  sold 
for  a  profit  to  the  Japanese  war  lords  came 
back  to  the  American  people  in  the  most 
cruel  casualties  at  Guadalcanal?  Surely  they 
do  not  want  the  enemies  of  freedom  to  be 
so  strengthened  by  American  long-term 
credits  and  technical  proficiency  as  to  be  en- 
couraged to  resort  to  new  aggressions  which 
might  precipitate  a  nuclear  conflagration. 

One  prominent  Industrialist  recently  urged 
the  extension  of  trade  with  all  countries  as  a 
solution  to  world  problems.  He  said:  "I 
think  the  place  to  start  is  In  commerce  and 
trade.  It  Is  the  best,  because  you  are  not 
concerned  with  the  economic,  political,  or 
religious  views  of  those  buying  your  product. 
The  only  thing  that  matters  is  profit  and 
competitive  advantage." 

This  man,  who  Is  not  alone  In  his  view, 
apparently  believes  that  he  can  do  business 
In  an  international  vacuum. 

He  would  have  us  believe  that  the  political 
differences  between  American  democracy  and 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  Communist  dic- 
tatorships are  similar  to  the  political  differ- 
ences between  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Republican  Party.  Obviously,  It  Is  easy  for 
one  who  believes  that  "the  only  thing  that 
matters  Is  profit  and  competitive  advantage" 
to  conmierce  with  the  Communists,  to  equate 
the  differences  between  the  great  religious 
faiths  with  the  differences  between  the  ide- 
ology of  communism  and  the  Ideals  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Why  should  American  free  enterprise  seek 
to  rescue  Its  sworn  enemies  fl-om  the  snare 
of  their  own  economic  fallacies?  The  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  Communists  share  a  com- 
mon basic  aim — the  destruction  of  democ- 
racy and  the  free  enterprise  system  through- 
out the  world.  They  only  differ  as  to  how 
they  would  bury  us. 

With  help  from  American  industry,  the 
Soviet  Communists  might  overcome  some  of 
their  present  serious  economic  difllculties. 
With  such  American  help,  they  would  find  It 
less  difficult  to  accelerate  their  production 
of  more  destructive  nuclear  weapons  and 
at  the  same  time  ease  the  heavy  burdens  of 
armament  on  their  disillusioned  people. 

But  will  such  American  bittiness  policies 
and  practices  help  our  country  and  promote 
freedom  and  world  peace?  Will  It  help 
strengthen  democracy  in  its  world-wide 
struggle  with  dictatorship?  Or  will  such 
economic  aid  to  the  Kremlin  only  help  the 
Soviet  dictatorship  in  its  policy  of  arming 
for  Communist  world  conquest. 

Those  who  would  risk  weakening  essen- 
tial liberty  to  pxirchase  a  little  temporary 
profit  deserve  neither  liberty  nor  profit. 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  refiacted  this  con- 


viction when  he  struck  the  following  key- 
note in  his  message  on  foreign  aid: 

"We  Uve  In  a  turbulent  world.  But  amid 
the  conflict  and  confusion,  the  United  Stites 
holds  firm  to  its  primary  goal — a  world  of 
stability,  freedom,  and  peace  where  inde- 
pendent nations  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
modern  knowledge.  Here  Is  our  difference 
with  the  Communists — and  our  strength 
They  would  use  their  skills  to  forge  new 
chains  of  tyranny.  We  wotild  use  our;  to 
free  man  from  the  bonds  of  the  past." 

Why  provide  the  Communist  rulers  with 
"skills  to  forge  new  chains  of  tyraniiy"? 
I  do  not  question  the  patriotism  of  these 
confused  captains  of  American  Industry. 
But  I  would  point  out  to  them  that  the 
American  business  community  has  been  do- 
ing  quite  well  In  garnering  profits  withcut 
strengthening  the  enemies  of  our  democracy. 
Why  endanger  our  entire  free  enterprise 
system  by  putting  faith  In  the  promises  and 
pretensions  of  the  Commtmist  leaders?  \\liy 
should  we  help  them  avoid  the  pitfalls  and 
perils  of  their  own  false  and  despotic 
doctrines? 

These  shortsighted  advocates  of  business 
as  usual  could  learn  much  from  the  refugees 
aided,  over  the  years,  by  the  work  of  the 
International  Rescue  Committee.  Among  the 
artists  and  scholars,  scientists  and  simple 
workers,  they  would  find  men  of  business  and 
industry  who  could  tell  them  much  about 
the  economics  of  trade  and  commerce  under 
tyranny. 

They  would  find  men  of  wealth  whose 
property  was  taken  from  them;  businessmen 
whose  enterprises  were  seized;  and  mer- 
chants whose  profits  were  forfeit. 

When  freedom  was  lost,  all  was  lost.  All 
came  to  the  same  level  and  were  driven  to  tlie 
same  last  hope— escape  to  freedom,  leavmg 
all  else  behind.  In  the  light  of  their  ex- 
perience, can  anyone  seriously  propose  that 
we  should  feed  tyranny  with  one  hand,  while 
we  welcome  Its  refvigees  with  the  other?  I 
am  perhaps  too  simple  to  comprehend  the 
virtue  of  such  logic  or  the  necessity  for  such 
duplicity  I  believe  In  the  cause  of  freedom: 
I  cannot  tinderstand  that  we  can  advance 
that  cause  If  we  sell  It  out.  for  a  bit  of 
profit  or  a  better  balance  of  trade. 

In  the  fi^ht  for  freedom,  our  country  and 
Its  leaders  should  always  have  a  sense  of 
the  tirgency  of  the  world  crisis.  Let  us  al- 
ways show  a  feeling  for  the  people  under  the 
yoke  of  dictatorship.  Let  tis  never  forget 
that  the  exiles  and  refugees  of  today  are 
the  symbols  and  spokesmen  of  a  cause  that 
Is  also  our  cause.  In  their  hands,  firmly 
clasped  with  ours,  Is  the  tomorrow  of  free- 
dom. 

Let  VIS  keep  faith  with  them.    Let  us  not 

lend   aid   and    comfort   to  their  oppressors. 

In  the  final  analysis  this  Is  exactly  what 

the  International  Rescue  Committee  slr.nds 

for. 

[From  the  AFL-CIO  News.  Jan.  10.  1965] 

Meant    Bids    U.S.    Business    Rsject    Tr.adb 

Concessions  to  CoMMtrNisrs 

New  York.— AFL-CIO  George  Meany  cii  li- 
lenged  American  free  enterprise  to  refuse 
economic  concessions  to  Commxinlst  regitnos 
whose  basic  aim  h,  "the  destruction  o^  de- 
mocracy and  the  free  enterprise  system 
throughout  the  world." 

The  AFL-CIO  leaders  spoke  here  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  in  his  honor  sponsored  by  the 
International  Rescue  Committee,  whicli  pre- 
sented him  with  its  Freedom  Award.  Pre- 
vious award  winners  have  been  Adm.  Rich  rd 
E.  Byrd,  Winston  Churchill,  Gen.  William  J. 
Donovan,  and  Mayor  Willy  Brandt  of  Fne 
Berlin. 

A  message  from  President  Johnson  laud- 
ing Meany's  service  to  free  world  labor  and 
terming  the  award  "most  appropriate"  was 
read  by  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  HtrMPHREV. 
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Meany's  address  raised  serious  and  probing 
questions  about  a  strongly  developing  cam- 
paign in  some  business  and  Industry  drcles 
to  grant  long-term  credits  and  expand  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  satellites. 

He  stressed  that  the  labor  movement 
strongly  supports  the  Nation's  economic  sys- 
tem because  "we  have  achieved  more  for  the 
workers  of  America  through  free  trade  unions 
operating  within  the  American  economic  sys- 
tem than  have  the  organizations  of  labor  in 
any  other  place  on  earth." 

Secondly,  he  pointed  out  that  Communist 
parties  throughout  the  world  still  retain  as 
their  chief  objective  the  overthrow  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  remolding  the 
entire  world  on  the  pattern  of  totalitarian 
dictatorship." 

Tliirdly,  while  American  labor  supports 
iniemational  cooperation  to  ease  tensions, 
■we  are  convinced  that  there  can  be  no 
permanent  cooperation  or  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions between  nations  without  that  mutual 
trust  and  respect  that  can  come  only  where 
all  enjoy  the  dignity  of  freedom." 

With  these  postulates.  Meany  then  asked 
a  series  of  rhetorical  questions:  "Why  so 
eager?" 

iviiy  are  those  American  businessmen  who 
are  so  eager  for  economic  concessions  to  the 
Communists  Indifferent  to  the  proposition 
that  concessions  should  be  called  for  in  re- 
turn— such  as  ending  Communist  aggression 
in  South  Vietnam,  dismantling  the  Berlin 
"Wall  of  Shame,"  agreement  on  German  uni- 
fication In  freedom,  acceptance  of  Interna- 
tional inspection,  and  supervision  of  dis- 
armament? 

Why  should  the  American  free  enterprise 
system  seek  to  rescue  its  sworn  enemies  from 
tiie  snare  of  their  own  economic  fallacies? 
With  such  American  help,  said  Meany.  the 
Communist  countries  would  find  It  less  diffi- 
cult to  accelerate  their  production  of  more 
destructive  nuclear  weapons  and  at  the  same 
time  ease  the  heavy  burdens  of  armament  on 
their  disillusioned  people. 

Meany,  who  earlier  had  been  referred  to 
as  America's  No.  1  freedom  fighter,  was 
given  a  standing  ovation  by  an  audience 
wliich  consisted  of  political,  labor,  and  busl- 
ni  -is  leaders.  Cochairmen  of  the  dinner  were 
President  David  Dublnsky  of  the  Ladies' 
Gcirment  Workers  and  Stuart  T.  Saunders, 
bi'.ird  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. 

The  AFL-CIO  president  quoted  from  John- 
so!i's  message  on  foreign  aid,  in  which  the 
Pre.'^ident  had  stressed  that  our  difference 
from  the  Communists  Is  that  they  would 
u.se  their  skills  to  forge  new  chains  of 
tyranny. 

Describing  them  as  confused  captains  of 
American  Industry,  Meany  asked  those  favor- 
ing economic  concessions  to  the  Soviet  bloc, 
why  provide  the  Communist  rulers  with 
skills  to  forge  new  chains  of  tyranny.  He 
warned  that  free  enterprise  would  be  en- 
dangered If  we  were  to  place  faith  in  the 
promises  and  pretensions  of  the  Communist 
le:',ders. 

Referring  to  the  32-year  record  of  the  IRC 
in  helping  refugees  from  totalitarianism,  he 
ns'rted  if  one  could  seriously  propose  that  we 
should  feed  tyranny  with  one  hand,  while 
wc  welcome  its  refugees  with  the  other. 

IMMIGRATION     LAW     QUERIED 

Honorary  chairmen  of  the  dinner  were 
!»ew  York's  Senators  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Repub- 
iK.'an.  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Democrat. 
•Twits,  who  spoke  briefly,  said  that  there  was 
ii  imique  opportunity  In  the  present  Con- 
gress to  change  the  McCarran  Act  on  Imml- 
p-ation.  He  criticized  Its  shortsighted  han- 
cliing  of  refugees  and  said  that  there  were 
ni.-iny  injustices  Imbedded  In  this  law. 

The  IRC.  beneficiary  of  the  dinner.  Is  a 
private,  nonsectarlan  agency  which  provides 
relief  and  rehabilitation  services  to  demo- 
cratic refugees  on  five  continents. 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
naive  manner  in  which  President  John- 
son begged  the  dictators  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  meet  with  him  this  year  typifies 
the  muddled  thinking  that  now  domi- 
nates our  foreign  policy.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  President  John- 
son would  be  more  effective  in  dealing 
with  Communist  dictators  than  were 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman,  who 
cooperated  so  graciously  with  Stalin  at 
Yalta  and  Potsdam. 

Coliminist  Max  Preedman,  writing  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Evening  Star, 
very  effectively  analyzes  the  history  of 
Presidential  contacts  with  Soviet  dicta- 
tors. 

The  article  follows: 

Personal  Diplomacy  :   Only  a  Hope 
( By  Max  Freedman ) 

It  is  too  late  now  to  offer  advice  on  this 
matter  to  President  Johnson.  He  has  an- 
nounced that  he  expects  to  visit  Russia  this 
year  and  to  be  host  to  the  Russian  leaders 
In  this  country  before  the  year  ends.  If. 
after  this  announcement,  the  exchange  of 
visits  does  not  take  place,  there  would  be  an 
ugly  new  phase  in  Soviet-American  relations. 
We  can  now  only  mark  the  limitations  of  the 
kind  of  personal  diplomacy  to  which  the 
President  Is  pledged. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  verdict  of 
traditional  diplomacy.  Most  diplomats 
would  want  the  President  to  stay  at  home 
and  to  leave  the  negotiations  with  Russia 
to  our  Ambassador  In  Moscow  and  the  State 
Department.  They  have  little  trust  in  per- 
sonal diplomacy,  attended  as  it  Is  with  vast 
publicity,  raising  false  hopes,  bequeathing 
a  smudge  of  Imprecise  Impressions  Instead  of 
exact  agreements,  and  mocking  the  brave 
promises  with  cruel  disappointments.  They 
have  ample  precedents  both  here  and  In 
Britain  to  Justify  their  doubts. 

The  most  calamitous  experiment  in  per- 
sonal diplomacy  was  conducted  by  Prime 
Minister  Neville  Chamberlain.  In  the 
months  that  preceded  the  disastrous  Mu- 
nich agreement,  he  cast  aside  and  derided  the 
warnings  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  made  his 
chief  adviser.  Sir  Horace  Wilson,  an  official 
of  the  Treasury  Department  with  no  special 
competence  In  foreign  affairs.  This  particu- 
lar folly  wiU  certainly  be  avoided  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  He  will  have  all  the  expert 
knowledge  of  the  State  Department  at  his 
call  and  he  wUl  use  it. 

Even  with  this  powerful  assurance,  doubts 
still  remain.  Dean  Acheson,  speaking  with 
his  Incomparable  authority  as  a  former 
Secretary  of  State  of  Immense  distinction, 
has  repeatedly  warned  us  that  the  risks  far 
outrun  the  gains  when  any  President  en- 
gages In  personal  diplomacy  with  the  men 
in  the  Kremlin.  There  is  a  compulsion  on 
the  President  to  bring  home  some  agreement 
that  will  prove  that  the  meeting  has  not 
ended  in  failure.  Sometimes  this  agreement 
Is  a  mere  illusion,  at  other  times  the  agree- 
ment has  been  bought  at  too  high  a  price. 

Mr.  Acheson  sees  a  special  merit  in  the 
American  system  which  keeps  the  President 
above  the  details  of  actual  negotiation  and 
allows  his  power  to  be  used  with  decisive 
effect  as  the  final  guardian  of  America's 
Interests.  He  would  have  the  President  de- 
part from  this  position  only  under  the  most 


exceptional   conditions.     It   is   doubtful    U 
such  conditions  now  exist. 

On  the  public  record,  from  President  Wil- 
son's Journey  to  the  peace  conference  In 
1919  to  President  Eleenhower's  meetings  with 
the  Russian  leaders,  celebrated  with  mock- 
ing brevity  In  "the  spirit  of  Camp  David" 
and  "the  spirit  of  Geneva,"  there  Is  nothing 
to  dispute  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Acheson 's 
warning. 

Nor  was  President  Kennedy's  experiment 
more  successful.  He  went  to  the  Vienna  con- 
ference at  short  notice  after  the  disaster  of 
the  Cuban  Invasion.  He  had  the  laudable 
purpose  of  forming  a  personal  estimate  on 
Khrushchev — Just  as  President  Johnson  now 
wants  to  form  his  own  Judgment  of  Rus- 
sia's new  leaders — but  the  Vienna  confer- 
ence soon  led  to  a  new  crisis  over  Berlin 
and  the  meeting  with  Khrushchev  did  not 
prevent  him  from  sneaknig  missiles  into 
Cuba. 

Even  at  the  time  the  weakness  of  the 
Vienna  conference  was  clearly  apparent.  No 
summit  conference  with  Russia  should  ever 
take  place  without  thorough  diplomatic 
preparation  in  advance  and  unless  certain 
Issues  have  been  defined  In  a  way  which  can 
be  settled  only  by  the  personal  decisions  of 
the  supreme  leaders.  Both  these  fundamen- 
tal rules  were  Ignored  and  violated  by  our 
side  before  Vienna.  It  Is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  be  fully  observed  now.  Other- 
wise President  Johnson  may  enjoy  a  brief 
personal  triumph  at  the  price  of  a  long- 
term  Injury  to  American  Interests.  This 
paradoxical  and  dangerous  result  Is  quite 
possible  In  this  sort  of  personal  diplomacy. 

It  Is.  of  course,  very  desirable  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  should  go  to  Western  Europe 
before  his  trip  to  Russia.  He  Is  fully  aware 
of  the  proper  sequence  of  priorities.  One 
hopes  that  the  consultations  with  our  Eu- 
ropean allies  will  help  him  In  the  Moscow 
talks,  though  he  will  not  negotiate  anything 
affecting  their  Interests  without  their  con- 
sent. 

In  short,  there  Is  nothing  to  do  now  bvit 
Join  In  the  general  hope  that  President 
Johnson  will  not  only  gain  pleasure  from 
his  trip  to  Moscow  but  will  also  fulfill  his 
high  purpose  of  strengthening  the  moment 
all  this  remains  a  hope,  not  a  conviction. 


Sir  Winston  Chnrchill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  19, 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 
Post-Gazette   of   Monday,   January   25, 

1965: 

Winston  Churchill 

The  world  has  lost  the  greatest  figure  of 
this  centtiry  In  the  death  of  Winston  Church- 
ill. He  was  more  than  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing British  statesmen  of  all  time;  he  was  by 
virtue  of  his  unrivaled  attainments  truly  a 
citizen  of  the  world. 

There  is  so  much  to  admire  in  Sir  Winston's 
amazing  career  that  one  hardly  knows  where 
to  start  in  appraising  It.  Where  most  men 
are  distinguished  If  they  succeed  in  only  one 
career,  he  was  brUliant  In  several.  Sir  Win- 
ston wrote  enviable  records  as  a  Journalist, 
historian,  soldier,  and  stateoznan.  In  the 
latter  role  he  came  not  only  to  embody  the 
bulldog  determination  of  the  British  people 
but  also  to  fire  imaginations  and  inspire  the 
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whole  free  world  to  turn  back  the  threats  of 
totalitarianism. 

Who  will  ever  forget  thla  leader's  Inspira- 
tional messages  in  the  darkest  hours  of  World 
War  II,  when  It  seemed  all  too  likely  that 
Great  Britain  might  succ\imb  to  Nazi  Ger- 
many? Even  now  we  can  hear  his  thrilllngly 
sonorous  voice  as  he  responded  to  Hitler's 
threat  to  Invade  Britain :  "We  shall  fight  on 
the  beaches,  we  shall  fight  on  the  landing 
grounds,  we  shall  fight  In  the  fields  and  In 
the  streets,  we  shall  fight  In  the  hills,  we 
shall  never  surrender." 

And  who  win  forget  these  memorable  words 
as  Sir  Winston  became  Prime  Minister  In 
1940:  "I  have  nothing  to  offer  but  blood,  toll, 
tears  and  sweat." 

He  had  much  more  to  offer,  of  course.  He 
has  courage,  talent,  patriotism  and  enormous 
vigor — all  of  them  spent  unsparingly  In  the 
preservation  not  only  of  Britain  but  of  free 
men  everywhere. 

Sir  Winston's  fabulous  career  spanned 
three  generations.  At  least  two  of  them 
knew  him  as  a  titan  on  the  stage  of  world 
events.  He  did  much  more  for  history  than 
to  write  it;  no  man  of  his  time  did  more  to 
make  it.  His  place  in  it  wMl  be  secure  for  so 
long  as  men  can  read.  The  fir.st  60  years  of 
this  century  may  justly  come  to  be  known  as 
the  Churchill  Era. 

While  civilized  people  everywhere  will 
mourn  tlie  passing  of  this  remarkable  man, 
none  will  be  moved  so  deeply  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  English-speaking  world  to  which 
he  contributed  so  much.  Certainly  we  Amer- 
icans will  feel  the  loss  as  keenly  a.s  if  he  were 
a  U.S.  citizen  by  more  than  congressional 
adoption. 


Kathy  Balderson  Tells  "What  My  Country 
Means  to  Me'*^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF    mAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2,  1965 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
one  of  my  young  constituents,  an  eighth 
grader  by  the  name  of  Kathy  Balderson, 
of  Weiser,  Idaho,  recently  won  first  place 
in  an  essay  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Weiser  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Under  leave  to  ext^end  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude her  essay  as  it  was  published  in 
the  Februai-y  4,  1965.  edition  of  the 
Weiser,  Idaho,  Siinal. 

The  essay  follows : 

"What  Mt  Country  Means  To  Me' 
(By  Kathy  Balderson) 

To  me  America  is  many  things. 

America  sj-mboUzes  life.  When  President 
Kennedy  was  tr.igically  slain  on  November  22, 
I  was  suddenly  frightened.  Suddenly  Amer- 
ica was  without  a  leader.  If  perhaps  the 
world's  greatest  leader  could  be  felled 
couldn't  the  world's  greatest  country  also 
fall?  It  was  a  frightening  thought.  Then  I 
had  no  idea  what  being  a  true  American  was. 
I  did  not  know  that  a  true  American  could 
pick  himself  up  after  a  great  downfall  with 
a  smile  on  his  face.  If  tears  in  his  eyes. 
Americans  did  Just  that.  In  that  same  hor- 
ror-fllled  24  hours  America  had  a  new  Presi- 
dent, a  new  symbol  of  gieatness. 

America  Is  a  symbol  of  security.  I  know 
that  I  don't  have  to  fear  that  tomorrow  a  new 
government  rtui  by  hate  and  fear  will  rule. 
I  am  safe  In  the  thought  that  police  are  ready 
to  protect  my  safety;  coiirts  to  protect  my 
rights.     I  know  there  are  no  secret  police  or 


governmental  splea  to  fear.  I  feel  safe  in 
the  thought  that  I  won't  suddenly  be  cut  off 
from  my  family  and  friends  by  an  Inhuman, 
unsiu'mountable    wall. 

America's  vastness  Is  thrilling.  Every  tj'pe 
of  geographical  difference  is  found  here.  The 
people  are  also  different  according  to  their 
surroundings.  Yet  they  are  nil  bound  to- 
gether In  the  same  spirit  of  Americanism,  a 
spirit  of  adventure.  This  spirit  led  settlers 
ever  westward  seeking  vast  lands  unmarred 
by  human  hands.  This  same  epirit  remains 
today  In  modern  America,  our  space  experi- 
ments, our  atomic  research.  As  long  as 
Americans  remain  there  will  always  be  with 
them  this  same  longing  for  discovery  and  ex- 
ploration. 

But  most  important  of  all  is  freedom. 
What  else  could  inspire  a  handful  of  adven- 
turists to  defy  in  the  1700's  the  greatest  mili- 
tary power  in  the  world?  It  was  the  love  of 
freedom  that  Inspired  President  J^mes  Mon- 
roe to  issue  in  1823  the  .Monroe  Doctrine  so 
that  South  American  countries  could  love 
as  we  love  this  great  gift  from  God.  Wasn't 
it  God  that  gave  us  the  insight  to  see  the 
true  meaning  of  freedom?  How  else,  unless 
it  was  His  will,  could  a  remote  group  of  colo- 
nists have  defeated,  against  overpowering 
odds.  Grerit  Brit.;iin?  How  could  our  Con- 
stitution have  survived  so  many  years  with 
so  few  changes  ui^less  it  was  meant  to  be 
written? 

Yes.  freedom  and  the  United  States  of 
America  were  meant  to  be. 

I  If>\e  mv  cfiuntiv. 


Eagles  Urge  End  jo  Age  Discriminatian  in 
Jobs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    KEW    HAMPSHI«E 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9,  1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Fi-aternal  Order  of  Eagles.  Aerie  290  of 
Manchester,  N.H.,  has  forwarded  to  me  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  urging  adoption  of 
national  legislation  to  outlaw  discrim- 
ination in  employment  based  on  age. 

I  applaud  my  brother  Eagles  for  their 
efforts  to  focus  attention  on  an  impor- 
tant national  problem.  The  problem  is 
complex,  with  competing  policies  in 
fierce  conflict.  Unfortunately,  when  the 
policies  of  Big  Government  and  big  in- 
terests arr  in  conflict,  the  le^iitimate 
rights  and  aspirations  of  the  Individual 
are  all  too  often  lo.'^t. 

Because  the  problem  of  employment 
discrimination  due  to  age  is  a  deeply 
important  one,  I  am  placing  this  resolu- 
tion in  the  Recokd  : 

Resolution  Requesting  Mempers  of  Con- 
gress To  Adopt  Legislation  Outlawing 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Based  on 
Age — 40  TO  65 

Whereas  Job  barriers  against  older  workers 
In  Industry  are  cruel,  wasteful  and  unsound 
and  deprive  the  economy  of  much  valuable 
skill  and  experience;  and 

Whereas  the  most  neglected  man  in  the 
employemnt  picture  today  Is  the  man  be- 
tween 40  and  65,  who  Is  too  young  to  retire 
on  social  security  but  too  old  to  find  a  Job; 
and 

Whereas  by  1975.  one-third  of  all  Ameri- 
cans   will    be   between    the   ages   of   40   and 


65  and  considered  unemployable  by  a  major- 
ity of  employers;  and 

Whereas  discrimination  In  employment 
based  on  age  deprives  persons  In  the  prime 
of  life  of  the  earnings  they  need  to  provide 
a  decent  standard  of  living  for  themselves 
and  their  families  and  causes  persons  from 
40  to  65  to  live  under  the  shadow  of  constant 
fear  that.  If  they  lose  their  Job,  they  will  be 
unable  to  find  another;  and 

Whereas  it  is  irrational  for  a  society  to  do 
with  one  hand  everything  possible  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  man  while,  with  the  other 
hand,  writes  him  off  as  useless  because  of  the 
date  of  his  birth;  and 

Whereas  in  1964  Congress  adopted  Public 
Law  88-352  which  makes  it  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  for  an  employer  with 
25  or  more  employees  and  engaged  In  an  in- 
dustry affecting  interstate  commerce,  to  dis- 
criminate against  employees  or  applicants 
for  employment  because  of  their  race,  color, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin;    and 

Whereas,  section  715  of  Public  Law  88-352 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
make  a  study  of  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment because  of  age  and  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  such  study  to  Congress  not  later 
than  June  30,  1965.  "and  shall  include  in 
such  report  such  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation to  prevent  arbitrary  discrimination 
in  employment  because  of  age  as  he  deter- 
mines advisable";  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  requested  to 
enact  at  their  present  session  legislation 
which  will  make  it  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  employers  to  discriminate 
against  employees  or  applicants  for  employ- 
ment because  of  their  age  being  between  40 
and  65. 

Raymond  P.  So.\bes, 

Presideiit. 
WiLMOT  G.  Merrill, 

Secretary. 


The  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  the 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

of   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  address  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Van- 
Wagcnen,  chief  of  the  Business  Educa- 
tion Division,  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  delivered  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Council  of  Business  Schools. 

This  address  is  a  perceptive  analysis 
of  the  impact  of  the  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  program  and  the  po- 
tential of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963.  as  well  ac  a  provocative  illustra- 
tion of  the  problems  that  we  can  antici- 
pate in  the  near  future. 

All  too  often  we  find  that  w^e  are  so 
busy  coping  with  day-to-day  problerti-s 
that  we  fail  to  anticipate  the  problems 
of  tomorrow  and  thus  multiply  the  dilli- 
culty  of  dealing  with  those  problems.  It 
is  comforting  to  learn  that  men  such  as 
Mr.  VanWagenen  are  looking  toward 
anticipating  tomorrow's  problems  by 
creative  thinking  today. 

Mr.  VanWagenen's  speech  follows : 


The  Past,  Present,  and  Pdtche  or  the  Man- 
powEK  Development  and  Training  Act 

(Talk  given  by  guest  speaker  tor  the  con- 
ference, Mr.  R.  C.  Van  Wagenen,  chief, 
Bureau  of  Business  Education,  California 
State  Department  of  Education) 

Study  the  past.  The  past  Is  prolog  (Ar- 
chives, Washington,  D.C.).  The  Manpower 
DcNclopment  and  Training  Act,  along  with 
other  Federal  legislation,  was  passed  to  al- 
levi.ite  some  of  the  social  problems  growing 
out  of  displacement  of  workers  brought  about 
through  automation  and  technological 
change. 

EVENTS    LEADING    UP    TO    THE    PASSAGE    OF    THE 
VOCATIONAL     EDUCATION     ACT     OP     1963 

There  were  a  number  of  forces  at  work 
in  our  society  which  gave  Impetus  to  the 
passage  of  a  new  (Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act)  education  act.  These 
forces  created  a  series  of  events  which  de- 
veloped pressures  on  educators,  legislators, 
and  various  groups  seeking  solutions  to  many 
of  our  social  problems.  Some  of  these  events 
or  forces  at  work  were: 

1.  The  rising  rate  of  unemployment,  espe- 
cially among  youth. 

2.  Increased  Interest  of  the  public  and  the 
press  In  education  as  a  possible  solution  to 
some  of  our  social  problems. 

3.  The  rapid  Increase  In  the  birth  rate  has 
produced  surplus  workers  In  many  occupa- 
tional categories,  especially  In  the  entry 
positions. 

4.  The  Impact  of  the  Increasing  i>articlpa- 
tlon  of  women  In  the  labor  force. 

5.  Pressures  from  minority  groups. 

6.  Political  pressures  for  full  employment 
and  accelerated  national  growth. 

7.  General  recognition  that  former  voca- 
tional acts  were  not  adequate  to  deal  with 
our  labor  and  employment  problems  In  the 
Bp;;ce  age. 

SOME  OBSiaVATIONS  ON  THE  ROLE  OF  EDUCATION 

Donald  N.  Michael,  director,  planning  and 
pn  grams.  Peace  Research  Institute,  said  In 
a  speech  at  the  American  Vocational  Associa- 
tion convention  at  Atlantic  City:  "Since 
there  will  be  fewer  Jobs  In  the  future  for  the 
unskilled  and  the  semlsklUed  worker,  there 
win  be  a  growing  number  of  i>ersons  who  will 
be  economically  useless  In  the  economic 
seii.se  of  the  word."  He  said  further,  "The 
answer  to  our  problems  growing  out  of  auto- 
mation Is  education.  This  education  Is  dif- 
ficult to  come  by.  It  is  a  mass  Job  for  mil- 
lions, and  we  have  to  change  the  whole  edu- 
cational bureaucracy.  This  will  be  a  slow 
pr  x-ess.  We  should  have  started  10  years 
aei.  Vocational  education  should  now  begin 
to  educate  for  leisure  time  as  well  as  for  a 
vocational  pursuit.  The  general  feeling  is 
th.it  we  will  solve  this  problem  as  we  have 
In  the  past  through  a  little  ingenuity.  The 
problem  Is,  we  have  had  no  experience  with 
automation  in  the  past.  Therefore,  we  have 
no  background  for  solving  this  particular 
type  of  problem.  There  are  more  dead  civi- 
lizations than  live  ones,  which  would  indi- 
caie  some  of  these  clvllzations  were  not  able 
to  adjust  to  social  change." 

TTNEMPLOYED  YOUTH  AND  ADDT-TS 

It  Is  difficult  to  visualize  what  the  social 
coi^sequences  might  l>e  if  80  percent  of  the 
la^or  force  would  be  supporting  20  percent  of 
the  tinemployables  on  social  welfare  pro- 
gr.-.ms.  Our  social  welfare  programs  in  the 
N.:tion  have  grown  at  an  alarming  rate.  The 
L:i-ional  cost  is  second  only  to  defense.  The 
rti.swer  to  the  rising  rate  of  unempl03nnent 
for  both  youth  and  adults,  according  to  the 
c.K;>erts,  is  both  education  and  the  creation 
o:  new  Jobs  associated  with  a  faster  rate  of 
n,  tional  growth. 

THE    GROWING    UNEMPLOYMENT    OF    TODTH 

Large  numbers  of  youth  are  out  of  school 
ai.d  out  Of  work.  The  rate  of  xmemploy- 
Diont  for  minority  youth  groups  la  even 
higher.     Unemployed    youth    in    our    large 


cities  U  aoclal  dynamite  acoordlng  to  Dr. 
Oonant.  Tlie  fuse  Is  already  being  lit  by 
organized  groups  in  aome  communities.  Un- 
employed youth  and  the  problems  related  to 
it  are  receiving  national  attention  In  gov- 
ernment. In  the  press.  In  education — In  fact, 
throughout  society.  The  problem  of  youth 
employment  Is  further  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  3  million  new  workers  wlU  be  en- 
tering the  work  force  each  year  at  the  end 
of  the  decade  that  started  with  2  million  new 
workers  per  year. 

THE   DIMENSION    OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  President's  Committee  on  Youth  Em- 
ployment In  Its  report  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  WUlard  Wlrtz.  said,  "To- 
day's youth  are  tomorrow's  adults — produc- 
tion and  service  workers,  technicians,  pro- 
fessionals, clerks,  and  managers — parents  or 
other  heads  of  families.  For  most,  their 
admission  to  this  adult  world,  their  badge 
Of  belonging,  is  a  Job.  The  kinds  of  Jobs 
they  used  to  be  able  to  fill  are  disappearing, 
and  many  of  the  Jobs  that  are  available  de- 
mand much  more  skill  and  training  than 
they  now  can  offer.  To  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  boys  and  girls  between  16  and  21, 
the  problem  is  Immediate  and  desperate. 
Among  these  are  tomorrow's  castoffs  and 
chronic  dependents,  those  who  will  live  in 
poverty  of  body  and  mind,  and  who  wUl 
bring  up  their  children  In  their  own  image." 

INCREASING    PARTICIPATTON    OF   WOMEN    IN    THE 
LABOR    rORCE 

A  revolution  In  women's  employment  has 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. One -third  of  all  women  in  the  United 
States  age  14  and  over  are  In  the  labor  force 
in  any  given  month.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  percentage  will  rise  over  50  percent  in 
the  next  decade.  This  means  that  yotmg 
women  should  be  trained  in  our  schools  for 
gainful  employment  in  anticipation  that  a 
large  nxunber  of  them  will  spend  many  years 
in  the  labor  force. 

Our  experience  in  administering  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  has 
revealed  the  fact  that  there  Is  an  Increasing 
number  of  women  unprepared  to  assume 
their  role  as  head  of  household  and  provide 
financial  support  for  dependent  children. 
Many  of  these  women  now  receiving  aid  to 
needy  children  lack  salable  skills  necessary 
to  secure  emplojrment.  The  mounting  cost 
of  social  welfare  programs  in  all  categories 
is  of  great  concern  to  this  Nation. 

PRESST7RES    FROM    MINORITT    GROUPS 

Minority  groups  tend  to  suffer  most  from 
unemployment  in  the  large  metropolitan 
areas.  Many  of  those  minority  groups  lack 
the  basic  education  necessary  to  succeed 
In  an  occupational  training  program.  The 
Jobs  avaUable  to  these  youth  in  the  unskilled 
and  semiskilled  classes  are  very  limited. 
Unemployment  breeds  unrest,  delinquency, 
and  despair.  Minority  groups  very  often 
resort  to  group  action  as  they  strive  to  gain 
equality  In  employment  and  social  status. 

POLITICAL     PRESSURES     FOR     FULL     EMPLOYMENT 
AND    NATIONAL    GROWTH 

A  high  rate  of  employment  Is  always  the 
dream  of  the  political  party  in  power.  There 
is  always  a  concern  that  this  Nation  remain 
strong,  ever  moving  ahead  toward  new  goals 
of  national  growth. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  leaders  of  this 
Nation  were  concerned  with  the  missile  gap. 
At  the  advent  of  sputnik  our  educational 
system  responded  to  pressures  to  train  more 
scientists  and  improve  the  offerings  of  the 
basic  subjects.  The  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  was  a  tonic  to  underglrd  science, 
math,  and  foreign  language,  etc.  The  driv- 
ing force  on  our  educational  system  was  to 
keep  up  with  the  Russians  In  the  mlssUe 
race.  Recent  events  show  that  we  still  lag. 
A  new  challenge  appears  on  the  horizon.  Dr. 
James  B.  Oonant,  president  emeritus  of  Har- 
vard University,  makes  this  observation:  "To- 


day the  fate  of  freedom  tn  the  wt»-ld  hangs 
very  much  in  balance.  Our  Buccess  against  '' 
the  spread  of  communism  In  no  small  meas- 
ure depends  upon  the  successful  operation 
of  our  own  free  society.  To  my  mind,  there 
is  no  question  that  a  healthy  body  politic  ne- 
cessitates a  sound  economy  and  high  employ- 
ment. The  history  of  communism  shows 
that  It  feeds  upon  discontented,  frustrated, 
unemployed  people.  Unemployment  among 
youth  under  20  years  of  age  Is  about  17 
percent,  or  more  than  twice  the  rate  for  all 
workers.  These  young  people  are  my  chief 
concern,  especially  when  they  are  pocketed 
together  in  large  numt)ers  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  big-city  slums.  What  can  words 
like  'freedom,*  'liberty,'  and  'equality  ot 
opportunity'  mean  to  these  yotmg  people? 
With  what  iLind  of  zeal  and  dedication  can 
we  expect  them  to  withstand  the  relentless 
pressures    of    communism?" 

The  Congress  passed  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  legislation  and 
other  acts  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in- 
dicating Its  interest  in  improving  our  em-  " 
ployment  picture  while  at  the  same  time 
attacking  some  of  the  chronic  social  pro- 
blems. 

THE     MANPOWER     DEVELOPMENT    AND     TRAINIIfO 
PROGRAM  IN    BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Let  US  look  at  the  record  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  In  its  past  2 
years  of  operation  as  far  as  business  educa- 
tion is  concerned. 

The  Bureau  of  Business  ESducatlon  has 
supervised  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  programs  during  the  school 
years  1962-63  and  1963-64. 

Enrollments  in  business  classes  for  1963-413 
were  1,385.  Of  this  number,  959  completed 
training,  or  69  percent;  and  670  persons  who 
completed '  training  found  employment,  or 
49  fjercent  of  those  originally  enrolled,  or  70 
percent  of  those  completing  training. 

Enrollments  in  1963-64  were  2,200.  Of 
this  number  1,006  completed  training  and 
683  are  stlU  in  training.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration those  completing  and  those  still 
in  training,  this  shows  a  holding  power  of 
77  percent  at  this  time. 

Job  placement  figures  are  now  available 
for  programs  which  have  enrolled  704  per- 
sons during  1963-64.  These  figures  show  512 
completed  the  training  or  73  percent.  Of  the 
niunber  ccxnpleting  the  training,  361  or  51 
percent  found  employment  up  to  June  30, 
1964. 

Private  business  schools  offering  business 
training  programs  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  accounted  for 
about  15  percent  of  the  training  programs. 

HOW  HAS  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TKAIN- 
INC  ACT  CONTRIBUTED  TO  SOLVINO  SOME  OF 
OUR    SOCIAL    PROBLEMS? 

How  stable  is  this  program? 

1 .  Not  all  persons  who  enroll  in  the  classes 
finish  the  training,  but  by  far  the  majority 
have — hearing  T7  percent. 

2.  Not  all  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  trainees  find  Jobs  after  train- 
ing, but  the  majority  do  soon  after  finishing 
training — alK>ut  70  i>ercent.  Others  find 
training-related  Jobs. 

3.  Not  all  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  students  succeed  on  their  Jobs, 
but  by  far  the  majority  do,  and  employers 
generally  are  commendatory. 

4.  Not  aU  trainees  are  appreciative  of  the 
opportunity  to  get  training  for  gainful  em- 
plojrment,  but  by  far  the  majority  are  most 
appreciative. 

WHAT  IS  THE  NATUHE  OF  THE  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS? 

Aix>ut  60  percent  are  general  clerks  and 
clerk  typists. 

About  20  percent  are  stenographers. 

About  5  percent  are  secretaries. 

About  2  percent  are  salesmen. 

Other  training  programs  are  reproduction 
typists,   medical   secretaries,    general   clerks. 
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duplicating  machine  operators,  comptometer 
operators,  etc. 


WORK  OF  THX  BintXAtT 

The  publications  (pubUcatlons  available 
on  request) : 

Progress  report  of  business  education  pro- 
grams under  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 

Sample  bxislness  education  training  plans 
conducted  under  Iiisinpower  Development 
and  Training  Act. 

Two  business  education  conferences  of 
teachers  for  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  programs. 

A    LOOK    AT   TRZ    TVTUVX    Or    MANPOWER 
DEVKLOPMXNT    AND    TRAINING    ACT 

1.  The  act  requires  one-third  matching  of 
Federal  funds  under  this  act  for  fiscal  1965 
and  1966,  and  60  percent  thereafter.  This 
raises  a  serloiis  problem  for  both  private  and 
public  schools.  It  is  not  known  now  whether 
the  State  or  local  schools  will  match  the 
amount  needed  or  whether  the  Federal  act 
will  be  amended. 

2.  The  Economics  Opportunity  Act  (pov- 
erty) Is  now  becoming  operative.  It  requires 
matching  of  10  percent  In  kind,  which  may 
mean  use  of  facilities  rather  than  outlay  of 
cash.  Much  of  this  money — nearly  91  billion 
in  tihls  act — will  go  for  education.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  California  wUl  receive  about  970 
million.  It  Is  not  known  whether  or  not 
this  act  will  overshadow  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  especially  for 
disadvantaged  youth. 

3.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
will  take  up  the  slack,  but  this  also  la  a  50- 
percent  matching.  This  raises  a  question 
as  far  as  private  schools  are  concerned. 

4.  Individual  referrals  are  now  coming 
through,  and  we  find  private  schools  can 
handle  these  referrals  perhaps  better  than 
public  schools  in  the  main.  The  matching 
Is  a  factor  here  after  July  1,  1965. 

Manpower  training  and  retraining  will  be 
needed  more  in  the  futiu-e  than  in  the  past 
because  of  the  rapid  rate  of  technological 
change. 

Here  are  some  general  observations  and 
predictions : 

It  Is  opportune  that  we  examine  the  situ- 
ation in  which  we  find  ourselves  after  12 
years  of  experience  with  the  electronic 
brains. 

Is  the  computer  running  wild?  Here  are 
a  few  observations  from  an  article  in  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  February  24. 
1964: 

"There's  a  boom  in  electronic  brains — 
and  it's  skyrocketing.  They're  taking  over 
in  (duces,  factories,  banks,  government.  Is 
It  all  to  the  good? 

"For  a  dozen  years  now,  computers  have 
been  doing  amazing  things. 

"People  talk  about  computers  that  read 
and  write,  design  airplanes,  create  music, 
balance  assembly  lines — computers  that  al- 
most think  for  themselves. 

"All  that,  it  turns  out.  Is  Just  the  start,  a 
rough  beginning. 

"What  scientists  are  working  on  now  are 
computers  that  will  develop  their  own  intid- 
tion  and  emotion.  They  will  speak  when 
spoken  to,  be  able  to  see  and  hear.  Com- 
puters will  play  hunches  and  make  their  own 
decisions. 

"There  is  talk  of  machines  with  chemical 
instead  of  mechanical  brains,  able  to  out- 
perform man  and,  in  a  sense,  able  to  re- 
produce themselves. 

"Today's  best  computers — or  electronic 
brains — are  crude  when  compared  to  what 
lies  ahead." 

THZ    COMPtmS    IS     12    TEAKS    OLD 

"This  boom  in  computers  came  almost 
overnight.  It  was  a  dozen  years  ago  that  the 
first  commercial  computer  was  installed  in 
the  United  States.  That  first  model  is  now 
on  display  as  a  historical  relic  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


"Look  around  the  country  and  you  find 
almost  20,000  computers  in  action.  They 
range  from  desk-size  models  to  mammotb 
machines  that  fill  six-story  biilldings,  cost- 
ing from  920,000  to  $6  or  97  million.  You 
can  choose  from  a  hundred  different  models 
and  makes. 

"Sales  axe  booming.  More  hew  equipment 
was  introduced  in  1963  than  ever  before,  and 
7,000  new  computers  are  on  order.  The  total 
domestic  market  for  computers,  peripheral 
equipment  and  services  climbed  to  93.5  bil- 
lion in  1963,  and  wlU  climb  higher  this 
year.  A  decade  ago,  annual  volume  was 
about  910  million." 

THERE  IS  A  SHOWDOWN  COMING  IN  AUTOMATION 

"The  big  issue  is  Jobs.  Itiere  are  fewer 
Jobs  for  men  and  more  for  'electronic  brains' 
to  be  found  in  factories.  The  question  that 
Is  raised: 

"Is  automation  a  boon— or  a  curse? 

"In  the  glass  Indtistry,  14  men  attend  the 
glass-blowing  machine  that  makes  90  per- 
cent of  all  the  glass  light  bulbs  produced  in 
this  country. 

"In  the  auto  industry,  10  operators  man 
a  machine  that  turns  out  motor  blocks.  Ten 
years  ago,  400  men  were  required  to  produce 
the  blocks. 

"In  electronics,  2  workers  now  turn  out 
1,000  radios  a  day.  A  few  years  ago  it  took 
200  men  to  do  the  same  Job. 

"Electronic  brains  make  automation  of 
this  kind  possible,  enabling  machines  to  con- 
trol their  own  operations  and  make  their 
own  decisions  with  little  or  no  human  aid. 

"Labor  leaders  claim  that  automation  of 
this  kind  is  putting  2  million  men  out  of 
work  each  year. 

"Walter  Reuther,  president  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  sees  a  crisis  ahead,  contends 
that  new  machines  and  technology  will 
throw  28  million  men  out  of  work  in  this 
decade.  George  Meany,  head  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  calls  automation  a  curse.  Labor  points 
to  a  specter  of  a  chronic  maas  army  of  un- 
employed. 

"Top  businessmen  contend  that  without 
automation  the  United  States  will  fall  by  the 
wajraide  against  foreign  competition.  At 
stake  are  billions  of  dollars  in  profits  and 
America's  still  favorable  trade  position 
abroad. 

"Roger  M.  Blough,  chairman  of  the  board. 
of  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  argues  that 
automation — ^llke  it  or  not — is  here  to  stay : 
'Even  if  it  were  possible  to  block  change  in 
America,  or  to  slow  it  to  a  snail's  pace,  other 
men  and  other  nations  would  merely  pass 
us  by  while  o\ir  dragging  fact  trudged  to 
national  oblivion.' " 

SOVIETS  AHEAD  OP  UNITED  STATES  IN  THEORY  OF 
AUTOMATION 

Dr.  Norbert  Weiner,  noted  scientist,  re- 
acted to  questions  as  follows: 

Question.  "On  your  last  trip  to  Russia,  did 
you  find  the  Soviets  placing  much  emphasis 
on  the  computer?" 

Answer.  "I'll  tell  you  how  much  emphasis 
they're  placing  on  it.  They  have  an  Institute 
in  Leningrad.  They  have  one  In  Yerevan  in 
Armenia,  in  Tifiis,  in  Samarkand,  in  Tash- 
kent, and  Novosibirsk.  They  may  have 
others." 

Question.  "Are  they  making  full  use  of 
this  science,  in  a  way  comparable  to  ours?" 

Answer.  "The  general  verdict — and  this  is 
from  many  different  people — Is  that  they're 
behind  us  in  hardware — not  hopelessly,  but 
slightly.  They  are  ahead  of  us  in  the  theori- 
zation  of  automation." 

TECHNOLOGICAL  REVOLUTIONS  AKt  AS  OLD  AS  THE 
HUMAN    RACE 

"The  first  man  who  picked  up  a  club  to 
brain  his  enemy  made  bare  hands  obsolete. 

"The  control  of  fire,  the  invention  of  agri- 
culture, the  domestication  of  animals,  the 
smelting  of  metals,  the  invention  of  writing, 
of  money,  and  of  printing,  the  industrial 
revolution — each  of  them  seemed  to  those  in 


their  throes  to  be  primarily  the  occasion  for 
injustice  and  suffering;  but  each  of  them 
eventually  freed  the  hiiman  race  for  more 
meaningful  and  creative  lives.  There  is  one 
major  difference  between  the  onset  of  cyber- 
nation and  all  of  the  previous  technological 
revolutions.  We  can  see  this  one  coming,  and 
to  some  extent  get  ready  for  it. 

"The  domestication  of  the  horse  made  the 
human  being  obsolete  as  a  beast  of  burden. 
For  a  while,  perhaps,  he  was  out  of  a  Job;  but 
he  did  not  descend  to  the  horse's  level.  He 
became  a  rider. 

"The  Invention  of  the  horseless  carriage 
made  the  horse  obsolete  as  a  beast  of  burden. 
He  became  a  pet.  The  man  on  horseback 
became  the  man  behind  the  wheel. 

"Cybernation  may  make  the  man  behind 
the  wheel  obsolete  as  a  driver.  But  he  will 
not  become  obsolete  as  a  human  being.  We 
may  no  longer  need  him  to  guide  the  move- 
ment of  a  mechanical  conveyance;  but  we 
need  him  to  help  guide  the  destiny  of  the 
human  race." 

AUTOMATION    AND    BUSINESS    EDUCATION 

It  is  estimated  that  computers  generally 
are  used  80  percent  of  their  time  to  solve 
business  problems  or  for  business  applica- 
tions and  20  percent  for  scientific  applica- 
tions. What  does  this  mean  to  business 
educators?  It  means,  briefiy,  that  we  must 
identify  the  new  Jobs  now  being  created  and 
those  which  are  being  eliminated  and  make 
adjustments  in  our  business  education  pro- 
grams accordingly. 

Mrs.  Edith  Green,  Congresswoman  from 
Oregon,  said  in  her  presentation  at  the  na- 
tional meeting  of  private  business  schools: 
"It  is  a  national  waste  to  train  for  Jobs  which 
no  longer  exist.  Some  of  our  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  are  still  designed  for  Jobs 
created  at  the  beginning  of  this  century." 

ONE     OF    THE     ANSWERS     TO    AUTOMATION     AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL     CHANGE     IS     EDUCATION 

Our  Founding  Fathers  developed  a  basic 
concept  of  education  when  they  said,  "Man  Is 
capable  of  governing  himself."  It  works  this 
way  or  it  should.  If  beca\ise  of  ingenuity 
man  develops  sophisticated  machines  which 
produce  an  economic  good,  man  also  must 
find  solutions  to  the  social  problems  the 
machines  create.  If  he  does  not  solve  these 
problems  he  cannot  govern  himself,  neither 
can  he  survive  as  an  individual.  Education 
for  the  new  technologies  created  is  of  major 
concern  to  the  Nation  at  this  time. 

What  will  happen  if  we  do  not  solve  our 
social  problem  of  unemployment  through 
education?  One  solution  is  to  pay  persons 
not  to  work,  as  we  pay  fanners  not  to  plant 
crops. 

Robert  Theobald,  an  expert  on  cybernation, 
talks  about  income  provisions  in  a  cyber- 
nated era  In  his  book,  "Free  Men  and  Free 
Markets." 

"The  moment  of  truth  in  automation  is 
coming  a  lot  sooner  than  people  think.  The 
shattering  fact  is  that  the  United  States  Is 
still  almost  totally  unprepared  for  the  ap- 
proaching crisis. 

"Two  percent  of  the  population — by  impli- 
cation the  2  percent  at  the  upper  adminis- 
trative levels — will,  in  the  discernible  future, 
be  able  to  produce  all  the  goods  and  services 
needed  to  feed,  clothe,  and  run  our  society 
with  the  aid  of  machines." 

Mr.  Theobald  states  that  In  an  automated 
society  it  might  shortly  be  impossible  to 
provide  conventional  market-supported  Jobs 
for  everybody  and  that  a  part  of  the  popula- 
tion would  therefore  be  deprived  of  any  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  sufficient  Income.  We 
would  need,  then,  to  develop  new  concepts 
to  Justify  new  patterns  of  income  distribu- 
tion. In  particular,  it  proposes  that  each 
individual  In  the  United  States  should  be 
guaranteed  an  Income  which  would  be  ade- 
quate to  allow  him  to  live  with  dignity. 

How  this  may  come  about  or  the  social 
problems  it  would  create  Is  not  known  at 
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this  time.  It  Is  important  to  note  that  many 
economists  and  sociolog^lsts  are  now  talking 
about  such  solutions. 

Before  we  try  such  solutions,  we  miist 
thoroughly  explore  the  role  of  education  to 
6oh  0  our  grievous  problem  of  unemployment. 

Theobald  says:  "If  cybernation  makes  It 
impossible  to  provide  market-supported  Jobs 
for  all,  the  individual  will  feel  guilty  and 
society  will  resist  any  set  of  measures  which 
provide  Income  without  commentorial  toil. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  recognized  that 
it  Is  unjust  to  deprive  people  of  an  adequate 
income  if  their  toll  is  not  needed  In  the  pro- 
ductive system." 

If  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  fails,  other  acts  will  come  into  being; 
for  education  is  the  American  way.  It 
will  be  a  costly  process,  but  less  costly  than 
subsidizing  p>ersons  in  idleness  and  much 
better  for  the  individual  and  the  Nation  in 
general. 


Education  Aid  for  the  Needless 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF   MUTNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  11,  1965 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
written  by  Charles  Withers  and  appear- 
ing; in  the  February  6  issue  of  the  Roches- 
ter Post-Bulletin  of  Rochester,  Minn.  I 
am  calling  this  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  because  I  think  it  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  local  reaction  to 
tho  Federal  Government's  shotgun  ap- 
proach to  every  problem  of  American 
so<::ety. 

I  think  you  might  find  that  this  reac- 
tion of  astonishment  is  indicative  of 
similar  feelings  throughout  the  country. 

Is      ROCHESTEE      SCHOOL      DISTRICT      "NeEDY"? 

"Yes,"  Answers  Spendthrift  Uncle  Sam 
(By  Charles  Withers,  Post-Bulletin  editor) 
For  months  this  Nation  has  been  scolded 
by  politicians,  educators,  columnists,  and 
coi;imentators  about  the  plight  of  nonwhite 
p\ipils  in  "deprived"  school  districts.  Any 
person  with  an  ounce  of  compassion  had  to 
agree  that  something  meaningful  had  to  be 
done  to  improve  schooling  for  Negro  children 
from  culturally  backward  homes.  It  was  said 
that  preschool  experience  is  essential  for 
such  children,  that  the  school  must  substi- 
tuie  for  the  home  because  otherwise  these 
"deprived"  yovingsters  are  already  a  year 
beiUnd  middle  class  white  pupils  by  the  time 
th^y  begin  kindergarten,  and  then  the  edu- 
cational gap  widens. 

In  his  education  message  to  Congress  last 
nn'iith.  President  Johnson  earmarked  $1  bil- 
licn  to  help  educate  children  of  low-income 
families.  Immediately  the  huzzahs  went  up 
that  at  last  this  Nation  has  seen  the  virtue 
of  spending  Federal  tax  money  to  help  edu- 
c.c  poverty  stricken  children,  rather  than 
wait  about  15  years  and  have  to  spend  even 
ni  >re  money  for  relief  and  welfare  programs 
tvT  unskilled,  unlearned  unemployables. 

So  far.  so  good.  As  we  said,  no  one  with 
an  ounce  of  compassion  could  deny  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  have  a  necessary 
role  to  play  in  helping  ghetto  school  dis- 
tricts and  other  "deprived"  school  districts. 
It  would  vmdenlably  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  spend  money  to  train  and  educate 
si'ch  youngsters  rather  than  to  have  to  carry 
them  on  the  dole  years  later. 


But  hold  the  phone,  it  doesn't  seem  to 

work  that  way. 

The  administration  in  Washington,  aa 
Democrats  are  so  likely  to  do,  didn't  shoot  at 
this  particular  problem  with  a  rifle.  No  in- 
deed, a  great  big  shotgun  was  used  to  pepper 
every  conceivable   school  district. 

Do  you  think  that  the  Rochester  School 
District  is  a  "deprived"  district?  Or  that 
the  other  school  dLstiicts  in  Olmstead  County 
and  throughout  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict are? 

Well,  here's  news  for  you:  the  bureaucrats 
In  Washington  do. 

In  fact,  it's  estimated  that  85  to  90  per- 
cent of  all  public  school  districts  in  the  Na- 
tion will  qualify  to  dip  their  hands  into  that 
$1  billion  of  Federal  largesse. 

Under  President  Johnson's  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  a  "needy"* 
school  district  is  described  as  one  which  has 
at  least  100  public  schoolchildren  ages  5  to 
17  froca  families  earning  less  than  $2,000  a 
year,  or  such  children  must  make  up  at  least 
3  percent  of  its  enrollment. 

This  writer  asked  Congressman  Albert  H. 
QtriE  to  check  the  Census  Bureau  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  Washington,  D.C..  for  their  figures 
relative  to  the  President's  proposal.  Here 
are  the  figures  QmE  was  given  for  the  entire 
First  District  of  Minnesota : 


Number 

Number 

Esti- 

of 

of 

Percent- 

mated 

families 

children 

age  of  all 
children 

amount  of 

County 

eanimg 

(5  to  17) 

money 

$2,000  or 

in  these 

In  county 

to  be 

less 

poor 
families 

(5  to  17) 

received 

Olmsted 

1,406 

1,000 

6 

$255, 000 

Dakota 

1,074 

768 

4 

195.000 

Dodge.- 

664 

478 

13 

121,000 

Fillmore 

1,462 

1,038 

17 

2f>4,000 

Freeborn 

1,432 

1,017 

10 

2:.y,  000 

Goodhue 

l,25d 

882 

10 

224,000 

Houston 

822 

693 

13 

151,000 

Mower. 

1,358 

971 

7 

247.000 

Uiw 

1,203 

^866 

8WJ 
632 

9 
10 

228,000 

Steele 

160,000 

Wabasha 

743 

538 

12 

137,000 

Wiiiona 

1,398 

997 

10 

253,000 

As  you  can  see,  there  is  going  to  be  plenty 
of  Federal  money  available  for  every  school 
district.  Never  mind  that  this  means  that 
the  Federal  Government  won't  be  able  to  do 
anything  Important  for  the  really  "deprived" 
kids  in  ghetto  school  districts.  It's  much 
more  Important  to  spread  that  dough  all 
around  the  cotintry.  You  can  Influence  a 
lot  more  voters  that  way.  Just  Uke  with 
Medicare — it  won't  be  of  much  help  to  the 
really  hard-up  patient,  even  though  it  Is 
propagandized  on  that  basis,  because  too 
much  of  the  resoiu*ces  wUl  be  wasted  satis- 
fying those  who  don't  really  need  it. 

But  that's  the  good  old  political  shotgun 
approach,  friends.  Never  mind  that  little 
target  that  really  needs  help  and  could  easily 
be  taken  care  of  with  a  rifle.  Get  out  the 
blvuiderbuss.  boys,  and  scatter  the  pellets  on 
everything  and  everybody  in  sight.  Not  only 
do  you  buy  more  votes  that  way,  you  also 
keep  expanding  the  power  and  control  of  the 
Federal  Government  at  the  expense  of  local 
and  State  government. 

Oh,  yes.  we  almost  forgot.  We  printed 
above  the  figures  for  the  counties  In  the 
First  District.  Such  full  Information  was  not 
available  for  the  principal  cities  but  here's 
what  we  could  get: 
Number  of  families  earning  $2,000  or  less 

Rochester 517 

Red  Wing 270 

Austin 423 

Albert  Lea 817 

Faribault 358 

Owatonna 260 

Winona 688 

South  St.  Paxil 226 

West  St.  Paul 127 


So  you  don't  have  to  worry,  "needy" 
Rochester  and  "needy"  Austin,  et  al.  wlU  get 
their  full  share  of  all  tboee  luscious  Federal 
doUars  going  to  their  counties.  The  entire 
"needy"  First  District  will  be  showered  with 
something  like  $2.5  mUllon  in  plums,  and 
all  of  Minnesota  is  said  to  be  in  line  for  $19.2 
million  In  Federal  goodies. 

And  best  of  all,  friends  you  can  be-  pretty 
sure  that  this  is  just  the  beginning  of  kindly, 
generous  Uncle  Sam's  handouts  for  all  these 
"deprived"  school  districts.  The  amount  is 
virtually  certain  to  grow  in  years  to  come  as 
all  kinds  of  new  needs  are  uncovered. 

So  you  and  I  and  everyone  else  who  didn't 
realize  that  Rochester  and  Olmsted  County 
were  in  such  terrible  distress  that  we  couldn't 
handle  the  problem  on  the  local  and  State 
level,  have  now  been  so  informed  by  good 
old  Uncle. 

As  taxpayers  we  can  all  feel  grieved,  but 
don't  you  really  feel  sorry  for  the  truly  "de- 
prived" kids  in  those  ghettos  who  wiU  never 
be  helped  enough  to  catch  up  this  way? 


Which  Is  Best  for  Our  Nation? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MXNNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR^gNTATrVSS 

Tuesday,  Febrftc^fB,  1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harold 
Norman,  editor  of  the  Ellmore,  Minn., 
Eye,  has  consistently  supported  improved 
Kerr-Mills  protection  t-o  other  medicare 
proposals  because  he  believes  "it  will  do 
much  more  for  those  who  need  it."  I 
place  Mr.  Norman's  persuasive  compari- 
son of  health  plans  in  today's  Record: 

One  of  the  first  administration  bills  to  be 
presented  In  Congress,  and  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  passed,  is  medicare.  This  news- 
paper has  been  against  medicare  since  it  was 
brought  up  2  years  ago.  and  has  favored  the 
Kerr-Mills  form  of  medical  assistance. 

Let's  look  at  the  two  bUls  and  see  which 
Is  best  for  our  Nation.  First,  medicare  pro- 
vides up  to  45  days  in  the  hospital;  00  days 
if  you  pay  $10  for  the  first  0  days;  or  up  to 
180  days  after  a  deduction  of  2V^  times  the 
average  cost  of  1  day's  stay  in  the  hospital. 
It  provides  60  days  nursing  home  care  in  a 
"skilled  nursing  home  facility"  following  hos- 
pitalization. There  are  only  a  few  of  these 
in  the  United  States.  It  wlU  include  out- 
patient hospital  services  for  diagnostic  stu- 
dies only,  during  any  30-day  period  after 
an  initial  payment  of  $20.  Home  health  serv- 
ice would  be  furnished  by  a  visiting  nurse 
for  a  maximvun  of  240  visits  in  the  calendar 
year. 

What  medicare  doesn't  cover:  bills  for 
drugs,  medicines,  dentures,  eyeglasses,  or 
hearing  aids;  doctor  bills,  whether  oflBce  vis- 
its or  house  calls;  surgeons'  fees  or  dentists' 
bills. 

Kerr-MUls  will  provide,  in  addition  to  hos- 
pital and  ntirsing  home  care,  funds  for  doc- 
tors, dental  care,  private  ntu-ses,  laboratory 
and  X-ray  facilities,  and  drugs.  This  plan, 
financed  for  the  needy  and  near  needy.  Is 
available  without  cost  and  Is  financed  by 
Federal  funds  matched  by  participating  State 
funds.  Since  1960,  when  the  act  was  au- 
thorized, 42  States  have  participated  In  whole 
or  in  part.  Where  It  has  failed  Is  In  States 
that  have  not  administered  it  properly.  But 
this  is  a  local  problem  and  can  be  corrected. 

Those  favoring  medicare  object  to  the 
Kerr-ldllls  bill,  first  because  It  Is  operated 
by  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
has  no  control.    Second,  the  plan  Is  for  those 
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over  65  that  cannot  afford  hospital  or  medical 
care.  There  are  no  benefits  for  those  that 
can  take  care  oS  their  own  medical  bills. 

Dr.  Walter  Judd,  a  medical  doctor  and  a 
former  Congressman,  In  an  article  In  the 
Reader's  Digest,  states,  "Medicare  does  not 
permit.  It  compels  every  wage  earner  to  par- 
ticipate. The  wage  earner  does  not  con- 
tribute, he  Is  taxed.  The  medicare  taxes 
paid  during  the  wage  earner's  working  yecun 
do  not  go  to  pay  the  heavy  costs  of  medical 
care  In  their  later  years.  The  taxes  they  pay 
today  would  go  to  pay  today's  beneficiaries. 
Tomorrow's  benefits  would  have  to  be  paid 
for  by  tomorrow's  taxpayers." 

Because  medicare  provides  aid  to  all  per- 
sons over  65.  whether  they  need  It  or  not.  Its 
benefits  to  those  who  do  need  aid  are  wholly 
Inadequate.  This  program,  which  Is  to  be 
"hooked"  to  social  security,  has  many  people 
worried  about  the  heavy  burdens  that  will  be 
placed  on  them  by  social  security. 

In  1936  when  social  security  started,  the 
tax  was  2  percent  of  the  first  $3,000.  Now  It 
Is  up  to  7.25  percent  on  94,800.  In  1966  It 
will  be  8.25  percent,  even  wlthqut  medicare. 
If  medicare  passes  the  tax  will  be  9  percent 
on  96,600,  and  at  least  10  percent  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  Government  always  luider- 
estimates  costs  on  programs  such  as  this,  and 
many  believe  that  the  tax  could  go  as  high 
as  15  percent  and  still  not  pay  the  costs. 

The  proponents  of  medicare  state  that 
over  half  of  the  persons  over  65  have  Incomes 
of  less  than  $1,000  a  year.  This  they  did  by 
figuring  wives  and  unemployable  depend- 
ents, and  not  Just  counting  the  head  of  the 
hoiise.  Dr.  Judd  states  that  only  one-third 
of  the  Income  of  Americans  over  65  comes 
from  social  security.  That  amount  Is  935 
billion.  He  adds  that  the  income  of  the 
aged  has  risen  much  faster  than  the  cost  of 
medical  care.  While  the  number  of  older 
people  raised  by  40  percent  In  the  past  10 
years,  their  income  rose  130  percent,  com- 
pared to  80  percent  Increase  for  the  entire 
population. 

Kerr-Mllls  is  a  much  better  answer  than 
medicare,  because  It  will  do  much  more  for 
those  who  need  it.  Medicare  is  a  step  In  the 
door  to  future  socialized  medicine. 


How  Free  Is  Free? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8. 1965 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 

One  of  Indiana's  most  remarkable  cit- 
izens Is  J.  Irwin  Miller,  of  Columbus. 

He  Is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Cum- 
mins Engine  Co.,  a  former  president  of 
the  National  Coimcil  of  Churches,  now 
a  member  of  that  body's  executive  com- 
mittee; a  trustee  of  the  Committee  of 
Economic  Development,  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, and  Yale  University. 

His  leadership  in  many  fields,  his 
service  to  many  good  causes,  and  his 
abiding  sense  of  duty  to  his  fellow  man 
has  brought  him  many  public  honors. 
In  resp<»ise  to  an  award  made  in  In- 
dianaix>lis,  Mr.  Miller  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject: "How  Free  Is  Free?" 

The  Indiana  Civil  Rights  Commission 
was  so  impressed  with  his  remarks  it 
obtained  permission  to  reprint  them  in 


pamphlet  form  and  I  offer  them  for  the 
Record. 

How    PRZK   Is   P«EE? 

(By  J.  Irwin  Miller) 

In  oiu*  recent  national  discussions  on  civil 
rights,  on  the  proper  role  of  government, 
and  on  the  fate  of  the  Individual,  we  too 
often  make  the  mistake  of  not  beginning 
at  the  beginning.  We  plunge  directly  into 
arguments  about  our  present  clrcumBtances 
and  what  we  do  not  like  about  them  as  If 
somehow,  were  everything  changed  to  suit 
us,  the  world  would  be  set  tight. 

Now  it  is  q\ilte  true  that  we  live  in  an 
age  where  the  forces  of  bigness,  especially 
of  big  government,  are  making  themselves 
felt  upon  the  individual.  It  is  further  true 
that  these  forces  may  even,  one  by  one.  be 
taking  the  individual's  liberties  away  from 
him. 

The  trend  started  when  government  first 
started.  With  the  coming  of  primitive  gov- 
ernments, our  distant  ancestors  lost  the  free- 
dom to  mvirder  their  neighbors.  With  the 
establishment  of  our  own  new  and  revolu- 
tionary government,  our  young  individuals 
lost  the  freedom  not  to  go  to  school.  They 
were  deprived  of  the  right  to  choose  to  be 
Uliterate. 

My  great-grandfather  kept  a  cow  in  his 
front  yard  In  downtown  Columbus.  That 
freedom  is  now  denied  me.  I  even  have  to 
chain  or  fence  my  dog.  We  have  lost  the 
freedom  to  manufactiire  impure  foods,  to  sell 
narcotics,  to  run  open  gambling  houses,  and 
to  keep  slaves.     What  are  things  coming  to? 

Now  this  isn't  wholly  funniy.  We  once  had 
each  of  these  freedoms.  Were  those  times 
better  times?  Would  we  choose  to  return  to 
them?  I  think  we  would  not  like  to  return 
to  then^  and  I  think  there  Is  some  profit  in 
asking  ourselves  why  we  choose  not  to  return 
to  a  wholly  unregulated  society. 

Let  us  begin  by  asking  which  society  is 
truly  the  freer  society?  When  one  man  mur- 
ders another  man,  there  ate  two  freedoms 
Involved,  not  one  freedom.  There  is  the 
freedom  to  murder  at  will,  and  there  is  the 
freedom  not  to  be  murdered  at  will.  Since 
you  cannot  grant  one  of  these  freedoms 
without  denying  the  other  freedom,  you 
come  up  against  a  fact  that  seems  to  be  all 
but  overlooked  in  today's  debate:  Freedoms 
compete  with  each  other. 

When  you  have  to  deal  with  competing 
freedoms,  it  follows  that  you  may  have  to 
choose  one  freedom  as  being  more  desirable 
than  its  competing  freedom,  and  you  are 
therefore  forced,  as  a  society,  to  deny  one 
freedom  in  order  to  grant  the  other.  In  .rec- 
ognition of  this  inevitable  state  of  affairs, 
our  ancestors  generations  ago  decided  that 
the  freedom  not  to  be  murdered  was  a  more 
desirable  freedom  than  the  freedom  to  mur- 
der. 

One  man's  freedom  to  own  slaves  denies 
to  another  man  the  freedom  not  to  be  en- 
slaved. One  man's  freedom  to  keep  pigs  in- 
side the  city  limits  denies  to  another  man 
the  freedom  to  drink  pure  water.  And  so  on 
into  areas  a  great  deal  less  dramatic,  where 
the  competing  freedom  is  more  easily  ob- 
sciured  and  the  choice  a  great  deal  more  dif- 
ficult to  make. 

MY  PROPERTY  RIGHTS 

The  house  In  which  I  live  is  my  house. 
Sxirely  I  should  be  allowed  to  rent  or  sell  to 
persons  of  my  own  choice.  If  private  prop- 
erty does  not  mean  that,  what  does  it  mean? 
I  have  built  a  business  which  now  emplo3rs 
many  people.  I  will  s\u:vive  competition 
only  if  I  choose  my  employees  very  carefully. 
If  I  cannot  choose  my  own  workers  for  my 
own  business,  what  does  private  enterprise 
mean?  Or  if  I  cannot  choose  whom  I  will 
serve  or  whom  I  will  not  serve  in  my  restau- 
rant, my  store,  my  lunch  counter,  if  I  am 
not  free  to  do  that,  what  Ifl  left  for  me  of 
this  free  society  we  all  talk  to  much  about? 


The  key  word  here.  I  think,  is  the  word 
"me,"  "my,"  "mine."  What  do  I  mean  when 
I  say  my  hoiise,  my  business,  my  restaurant? 
Does  an3rthlng  happen  to  the  worth  of  my 
house  if  the  firemen  have  no  concern  for 
fires  in  the  neighborhood,  or  the  policemen 
about  robberies  in  the  neighborhood,  or  the 
neighbors  about  trash  and  weeds  in  their 
frontyards,  or  about  thoughtless  ill-trained 
children  in  their  famUies? 

ACCORDING  TO   FOUNDING   FATHERS 

Back  in  1783,  one  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
had  some  thoughts  on  the  subject.  In  that 
year  Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  to  another 
Pounding  Father,  Robert  Morris,  and  this  Is 
what  he  said: 

"All  property,  except  the  savage's  tempo- 
rary cabin,  his  bow,  his  matchcoat  and  other 
little  acquisitions  absolutely  necessary  for 
his  subsistence,  seems  to  me  the  creature  of 
public  convention.  Hence  the  public  has 
the  right  of  regulating  descents  and  all  other 
conveyances  of  property,  and  even  of  limit- 
ing the  quantity  and  the  uses  of  it.  v 

"All  the  property  that  is  necessary  to  a 
man  for  the  conservation  of  the  individual 
and  the  propagation  of  the  species  is  his 
natural  right,  which  none  may  Justly  deprive 
him  of,  but  all  property  superfluous  to  such 
piuposes  is  the  property  of  the  public  who,  by 
their  laws,  have  created  It  and  who  may 
therefore,  by  other  laws,  dispose  of  it  when- 
ever the  welfare  of  the  public  shall  demand 
such  disposition.  He  that  does  not  like  so- 
ciety on  these  terms,  let  him  retire  and  live 
among  savages.  He  can  have  no  right  to  the 
benefits  of  society  who  will  not  pay  his  club 
toward  the  support  of  it." 

What  does  that  last  word  "club"  mean?  I 
had  to  hunt  to  find  out,  but  I  learned  from 
the  dictionary  that  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  one  meaning  was  "A  combination 
of  contributions  to  make  up  a  total  sum." 
So  what  is  Ben  Franklin  saying?  Is  it  not 
something  like  this :  Everything  which  I  call 
mine  and  to  which  I  attach  most  worth  Is 
a  combination  of  continuoiis  contributions 
voluntarily  given  by  others.  If  they  withhold 
their  contributions,  which  many  are  free  to 
do;  my  neighbors — their  manners  and 
thoughtfulness;  my  workers — their  willing- 
ness to  work  honestly  for  me;  my  customers — 
their  willingness  to  buy  from  me;  if  they 
withhold  all  these  contributions,  then  my 
property,  my  house,  my  business  each  has 
a  very  great  deal  less  worth  to  me,  if  Indeed 
any  worth  at  all. 

Franklin  is  saying  further:  You  or  I  have 
no  right  to  this  combination  of  voluntary 
contributions  which  I  call  my  private  prop- 
erty unless  I  too  make  my  club— offer  my 
voluntary  contributions  to  the  property  and 
rights  of  others — in  amounts  and  quantity 
sufficient  to  confer  on  their  private  property 
the  worth  which  I  wish  to  attach  to  my 
property.  To  Ben  Franklin  suppliers,  share- 
holders, workers,  managers,  customers,  even 
the  communities  In  which  they  are  located, 
are  all,  in  effect,  owners  of  a  business,  which 
must  be  run  and  mauiaged  in  the  Interest  of 
each,  not  neglecting  the  others. 

FROM    JUDEO-CHRISTIAN    TEACHINCS 

Oiu"  Judeo- Christian  tradition  has  even 
more  frightening  advice  for  us.  We  are  told 
in  Christian  Gospel  that  he  that  would  save 
his  life  (what  more  valuable  piece  of  private 
property?)  must  lose  it;  that  a  man  must 
order  his  life,  operate  and  employ  his  prop- 
erty for  others  or  their  value  to  him  will 
vanish. 

We  have  a  long-established  newspaper  in 
my  State  which  carries  every  day  at  the  top 
of  its  front  page  a  memorable  piece  of  scrip- 
ture, scripture  that  is  concerned  with  free- 
dom and  liberty:  "Where  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."  And  what  is  this 
spirit  of  the  Lord?  The  first  public  words 
uttered  by  Jesus  spoke  of  It:  "He  opened  the 
book  and  found  the  place  where  it  was  writ- 
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ten  "The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  be- 
cause He  has  anointed  me  to  preach  good 
news  to  the  poor.  He  has  sent  me  to  proclaim 
release  to  the  captives  and  recovering  of 
sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  those  who 
are  oppressed,  to  proclaim  the  year  of  the 
Lord's  favor.'  " 

Liberty  for  each  of  us  is  foiind  not  at  all, 
unless  it  be  found  in  a  dominant  sacrificial 
concern  for  the  liberty  of  the  other  fellow, 
and  especially  the  deprived  and  disadvan- 
taged. Property  has  no  value  for  any  of  us 
unless  each  of  us  has  a  primary  care  for  the 
property  rights  of  the  other  fellow,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  other  fellow  least  able  to  look 
out  for  himself. 

HOW  FREEDOMS  ARE  LOST 

Ben  Franklin,  through  his  hard  experience 
In  building  a  society  in  the  New  World,  and 
Jesus  and  the  prophets  in  their  wisdom,  all 
saw  here  a  law  as  immutable,  as  inexorable 
as  the  law  of  gravity — a  law  which,  if  vio- 
lated, brought  penalties  as  severe  as  those 
which  attend  the  violation  of  any  of  the  laws 
of  the  physical  universe.  So  the  surest  way 
to  lose  freedom  to  own  a  home  of  one's 
choosing  is  to  attempt  to  deny  that  freedom 
to  another.  The  surest  way  to  lose  the  free 
access  to  learning  and  education  is  to  deny 
that  freedom  to  someone  less  powerful  than 
oneself.  The  surest  way  to  lose  the  freedom 
to  run  my  business  Is  to  run  it  on  contempt 
of  the  general  interest. 

Government  may  fall  into  this  error,  too, 
and  enact  arrogant  or  unwise  laws.  But  gov- 
ernment cannot,  therefcve,  be  barred  from 
this  field  any  more  than  we  should  be  barred 
from  owning  a  house  simply  because  some 
are  bad  householders.  Government  must  be 
concerned  with  the  preservation  of  our  true 
freedom,  or  we  shall  all  destroy  ovirselves  in 
a  fearful  Jungle  of  our  own  creating.  Gov- 
ernment in  attempting  to  steer  us  truly  Into 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
our  own  being  is  working  to  save  us  from 
ourselves,  to  preserve  our  freedom  against 
the  most  deadly  of  freedom's  poisons.  There 
Is  no  danger  that  besets  us  today  which  Is 
more  grave  than  this:  that  we  shall  fall  to 
understand  the  nattire  and  demands  of  free- 
dom and.  In  so  falling,  extinguish  freedom's 
life  In  our  midst. 

The  man  or  woman  who  today  falls  to 
place  his  own  Interest  and  rights  second  to 
the  interest  and  rights  of  the  most  deprived 
members  of  our  society  Is  working  for  the 
destruction  of  this  good  society  as  surely  as 
Is  any  enemy  overseas. 

Government  cannot  guarantee  to  preserve 
us  from  ourselves,  but  government  can  re- 
strain us  from  outright  suicide.  Our  present 
course  could  become  a  suicide  course  unless 
we  choose  better.  Government,  schcxjl,  and 
church  can  help  us  to  will  to  choose  a  better 
war. 


Winston    Chx7rchii.i.    aitd 
PotkntXal 


THX     HUlCAJf 


Winston  Charchill  and  the  Human 
Potential 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

of   CONNECTICUT 

:n'  the  house  of  representatives 
Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Ml'.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased  to 
include  an  editorial  in  tribute  to  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  written  by  Mr.  Nor- 
m;in  Cousins,  distinguished  citizen  of 
NcA  Canaan,  Conn.,  and  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature.  This 
editorial  appeared  in  the  Pebi-uai-y  6, 
1S55,  issue  of  that  magazine : 


What  Is  It  that  Is  most  algnifleant  about 
the  response  to  GburchUl's  death?  JM  tt  tb* 
size  and  depth  of  the  outpouring  oC  ""*'*<»" 
and  grief?  This  la  not  what  la  most  ctg- 
nlficant.  Several  times  during  ths  aoth 
century — most  notably  following  the  deaths 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Mahatma  Gandhi. 
John  F.  Kennedy,  Jawarharlal  Nehru.  Pope 
John  xxiTT — there  have  been  worldwide 
demonstrations  of  loss  deeply  felt.  What  la 
most  significant  about  the  response  to 
Churchill's  death  Is  the  reflection  In  It  of  the 
changes  he  created  in  the  people  he  reached. 
In  speaking  to  the  strength  Inside  people,  he 
caused  that  strength  to  come  into  being. 

The  human  potential  Is  the  most  magical 
but  also  most  elusive  fact  of  life.  Men 
suffer  less  from  hungo-  or  dread  than  from 
living  under  their  moral  capacity.  The 
atrophy  of  spirit  that  most  men  know  and 
all  men  fear  Is  tied  not  so  much  to  depriva- 
tion or  abuse  as  it  ^  to  their  inability  to 
make  real  the  best  that  lies  within  them. 
Defeat  begins  more  with  a  blur  in  the  vision 
of  what  ifi  humanly  possible  than  with  the 
appearance  of  ogres  in  the  path  of  a  hell  be- 
yond the  next  turning.  Because  of  Winston 
(jhurchlU,  mllUons  of  people  discovered  their 
abUity  to  come  fully  alive.  They  knew  they 
faced  total  danger,  but  he  helped  them  to 
find  their  capacity  for  total  response.  They 
also  learned  it  was  far  less  painful  to  pit  the 
whole  of  themselves  against  a  monstrous 
force  than  It  was  to  sit  on  the  sidelines  half 
alive.  And  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
Hitlerian  nightmare  came  not  when  the  Nazi 
military  Juggernaut  was  at  last  slowed  down 
but  when  free  men  became  unblocked  inside, 
when  they  stopped  equivocating  about 
values,  when  they  put  aside  relativistlc  no- 
tions of  good  and  evil,  and  when  they  came  to 
respect  the  rights  of  generations  yet  unborn. 
They  lost  what  they  most  needed  losing, 
their  cynicism  and  awkwardness  in  the  pres- 
ence of  greatness.  It  was  not  rhetoric  alone 
that  enabled  them  to  do  this.  It  was  the 
recognition  the  rhetoric  gave  them  that  his- 
tory was  what  men  made  It. 

Courage  to  him  was  more  than  a  spirited 
charge  into  a  hurricane  of  flying  btillets.  It 
was  a  wondrous  human  assortment — hearty 
laughter,  warm  feelings,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  living  in  general.  ITie  ability  to  come 
fully  alive  was  to  be  seen  not  solely  In  terms 
of  a  full  adrenalin  response  to  danger  but  in 
comprehending  the  creative  possibilities  that 
come  with  the  gift  of  life.  There  was 
nothing  freakish  about  versatiUty;  what  was 
unnatural,  rather,  was  the  man  who  permit- 
ted himself  to  develop  in  only  a  single  direc- 
tion. The  highest  privilege  was  the  freedom 
to  chcx)se;  the  meanest  afQictlon  was  to  live 
without  option.  He  gave  options  to  a  world 
quickly  running  out  of  time  and  space. 

In  aU  the  acclaim  accorded  Winston 
Churchill,  little  has  been  said  about  his  im- 
pact on  the  philosophy  of  his  time.  Yet  one 
of  his  most  profound  contributions  to  his 
age  was  the  evidence  he  offered  that  men  are 
not  at  the  mercy  of  historical  determinism, 
that  they  do  not  need  to  worship  their  help- 
lessness, as  has  happened  occasionally  under 
existentialism.  Churchill  stands  in  the  great 
tradition  of  Franklln-Holmes-James  in  the 
proof  he  offers  that  the  uniqueness  of  man  is 
represented  by  his  ability  to  reverse  old  forces 
and  create  new  ones.  ChurchUl  claimed  he 
did  no  more  than  to  sound  the  roar.  He  did 
much  more.  He  shattered  the  notion  of  a 
philosophical  or  political  inevitability.  In 
so  doing,  he  gave  reality  to  freedom  and 
nobility  to  reality. 

All  this  was  possible  In  Churchill  not  be- 
cause of  his  courage  alone,  or  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  human  potential  and  how 
to  reach  It,  but  because  he  could  look  beyond 
causes  to  their  consequences.  He  had  a 
highly  developed  sense  for  the  anticipation 
of  crisis.    He  was  a  superb  politician  but  he 


had  none  of  the  average  poUtlcian's  tear  of 
ktantUylng  an  tmpleasant  fact  or  ot  oaUlng 
for  aacrifloa.  In  an  atomic  age,  titie  ooly 
Iblzig  greaiter  tttan  the  danger  is  the  propen- 
■tty  for  drift.  Hie  most  cherished  natloaal 
poasesBton  Is  the  luIL  The  means  for  incin- 
erating the  planet  are  being  developed  In  a 
doaen  or  more  places,  not  all  ot  which  are  led 
by  men  wtx>  believe  in  the  theory  of  natural 
goodness  or  tb»  desire  to  ennoble  the  human 
eetate.  The  consequences  of  these  actions 
will  be  avoted  not  by  any  abstract  belief  that 
justice  and  the  good,  If  left  to  themselves, 
automatically  triumph  In  the  end.  but  by  the 
energies  and  actions  of  enough  men  who,  like 
Churchill,  believe  In  their  capacity  to  do  the 
impossible. 

— N.C. 


Gold  Reserre  Vote 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF  OEXGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  today 
voted  In  favor  of  the  administration's 
position  to  eliminate  the  requiremoit 
that  each  Federal  Reserve  bank  main- 
tain a  gold  certificate  reserve  of  at  least 
25  percent  agsdnst  its  deposits.  This  vote 
I  cast  most  reluctantly. 

This  Is  a  most  complex  Issue  and  one 
which  few  people  in  the  world.  Including 
Congressmen,  fully  c(xnprehend.  It  has 
been  rushed  through  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Cc«nmittee  with  such  dis- 
patch that  it  Is  impossible  to  l>elieve  that 
it  has  l)een  adequately  considered.  Only 
two  witnesses  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee. Likewise  it  was  rushed  through 
the  House  Rules  Cwnmittee.  The  Sen- 
ate committee  is  still  taking  testimony. 
The  past  fiscal  policies  of  Democratic 
administrations  have  put  this  great  Na- 
tion in  most  serious  and  desperate  fi- 
nsuicial  circumstances  and  the  present 
administration  has  done  nothing  but  to 
add  to  these  problems. 

During  the  long  years  of  Democratic 
administrations  beginning  in  1932,  we 
have  had  annual  deficits  piled  on  top  of 
annual  deficits.  In  fiscal  1965  we  had 
a  very  substantial  deficit  and  have  a 
built-in  virtually  budgeted  deficit  for 
1966  as  the  budget  has  been  submitted 
by  President  Johnson.  If  in  these  2 
prosperous  years  we  must  continue  to 
have  deficits,  I  submit  that  there  is  little 
hope  that  we  can  chip  away  at  the  na- 
tional debt.  We  have  been  continuously 
warned  that  we  cannot  continue  to  spend 
more  than  we  take  in. 

Our  balance-of -payments  problem  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  failure  of  this 
administration  to  take  positive  and  ag- 
gressive action  to  halt  this  trend.  The 
problem  has  been  multiplied  by  our  con- 
tinued shipment  of  money  in  the  aid  of 
foreign  governments,  some  of  which  are 
actively  hostile  to  us.  We  have  only  yes- 
terday seen  the  administration  forces 
insist  uix>n  freedom  for  the  President  to 
offer  additional  millions  of  dollars  to 
Eg3rpt's  Nasser. 

In  spite  of  repeated  warnings  that 
these  policies  could  not  be  continued 
without  severe  effects,  this  administra- 
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tion  continues  blandly  going  its  way. 
domestically  and  in  the  foreign  field. 
spending  money  as  If  there  were  no  end 
to  it. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasxuy  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
have  both  testified  that  the  action  taken 
today  is  essential  to  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  Is  appar- 
ent that  responsible  private  banking 
sources  feel  that  in  our  present  situation 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  remove  the  gold 
cover,  or  face  real  national  disaster  im- 
mediately. 

As  a  responsible  Member  of  Congress, 
I  am  doing  what  my  conscience  dictates 
to  me  to  be  responsible  action.  I  do  so 
reluctantly  and  desire  to  spread  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 


Underwithheld  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALIFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9,  1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  introduce 
as  cosponsor  with  my  colleague,  James 
B.  Utt,  legislation  designed  to  correct  a 
■  wrong  which  inequities  in  last  year's  tax 
laws  have  created. 

On  April  15,  millions  of  Americans  win 
owe  their  Government  substantially 
more  than  they  expected.  Because  last 
year's  tax  cut  bill  dropped  withholding 
below  the  actual  tax  rate,  taxes  were  un- 
derwithheld to  a  larger  degree  than  many 
Americans  realized. 

The  imderwlthholding  of  taxes  came 
about  through  passage  of  the  bUl  in  Feb- 
ruary and  amendments  which  set  up  a 
two-stage  drop  in  the  tax  rate,  but  a 
larger,  one-stage  drop  In  withholding. 

Many  of  us  warned  at  the  time  the 
bill  was  passed  that  this  would  present 
an  imf  air  burden  on  the  taxpayers  this 
April.  Now  the  time  is  at  hand,  and  I 
feel  that  since  the  Government  got  mil- 
lions of  Americans  into  this  mess.  It  is 
incimibent  upon  the  Government  to  help 
ease  the  burden. 

This  can  be  done  simply  and  effectively 
by  allowing  the  tax  difference  on  with- 
holding to  be  spread  over  the  next  year. 
This  will  give  the  American  taxpayer 
the  opportimity  to  adjust  withholding 
taxes  during  the  remainder  of  1965  to 
take  care  of  the  extra  underwlthholding 
he  would  be  forced  to  "pay  back"  on 
April  15. 

In  essence,  it  would  restore  a  two-stage 
withholding  system  to  correspond  with 
the  two-stage  tax  cut  we  enacted  last 
year. 

There  is.  in  addition  to  lessening  the 
economic  shock  to  the  American  house- 
hold, a  great  stake  for  our  national  econ- 
omy in  this  tax  measure.  The  impact 
of  millions  of  Americans  going  into  debt 
to  pay  extra  taxes  carmot  help  but  have 
a  deleterious  effect  on  the  momentimi 
of  our  economy.  By  cutting  the  amount 
of  tax  owed  on  April  15  this  year,  we  will 
be  assuring  a  continuance  of  purchas- 


ing power  kept  in  the  hands  of  con- 
sumers who  control  the  direction  and 
momentum  of  our  business  world. 

I  feel  this  is  a  good  bill,  a  just  bill,  a 
necessary  bilL  I  urge  early  action  on 
this  measure  by  the  Congress. 


Life  Magazine  Hails  President  Johnson's 
Education  Proposal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   ntSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8.  1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  an  editoiial  from  the 
January  29,  1965,  issue  of  Life  magazine 
praising  President  Johnson's  elementary 
and  secondary  school  proposal. 

The  editorial  follows : 

New  Lkadeeshep  in  Education 

President  Johnson's  proposals  for  extend- 
ing Federal  aid  to  education  are  admirable, 
ingenious,  and  an  important  part  of  the  New 
World  he  welcomes.  They  are  obviously  the 
work  of  a  politician  and  a  statesman,  avoid- 
ing aa  they  do  the  most  crippling  deadfalls 
of  controversy  without  srieldicg  on  principle. 
The  President  has  asked  for  $1.5  billion, 
two-thirds  of  which  would  go  directly  to 
school  districts  serving  substantial  numbers 
of  students  from  poor  famlli«s.  Other  proj- 
ects would  Include  funds  for  books  and  li- 
braries, the  creation  of  "supplementary  edu- 
cational centers."  aid  to  State  departments  of 
education,  and  the  establishment  of  "regional 
educational  laboratories"  where  research  and 
teacher  training  could  be  accomplished. 
Some  $260  million  would  aid  higher  educa- 
tion. 

The  argument  over  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion has  been  long  and  severe  and  often 
Irrelevant.  Instead  of  debating  the  main 
point — whether  or  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  encroaching  on  traditional  State, 
local  and  private  authority — controversy  has 
centered  upon  the  church-state  question; 
that  Is,  how  to  Justify  pubUc  funds  being 
spent  on  private,  primarily  parochial,  schools. 
The  approach  has  more  than  once  stymied 
plans  for  Federal  aid  to  scUooIs.  In  1961 
President  Kennedy's  bent-ovcr-backward 
declaration  that  direct  aid  to  Catholic 
schools  was  unconstitutional  destroyed  hopes 
of  any  sizable  Federal  grants  during  his  term 
of  office. 

Johnson's  contribution  is  a  practical  for- 
mula for  getting  aid  to  students  instead  of 
to  schools,  thereby  skirting  the  whole  debate. 
The  validity  of  this  tactic  will  probably  have 
to  be  tested  in  the  courts.  But  it  now  seems 
to  be  meeting  the  qualified  approval  of 
teachers  and  Protestant  and  Catholic 
spokesmen.  This  in  Itself  is  a  considerable 
breakthrough. 

Let  us  note,  however,  that  the  main  em- 
bodiment of  the  formula,  the  "shared  time" 
concept  under  which  parochial  schoolchil- 
dren would  have  access  to  a  variety  of  new 
si>eclal  facilities  such  as  auditoriums,  labs 
and  libraries,  is  a  way  of  Improving  our 
whole  educational  sjstem  and  not  just  a 
gimmick.  Experts  agree  these  facilities  are 
needed;  putting  them  up  oo  a  Joint-use, 
neighborhood  basis  not  only  gets  around  the 
parochial  question  but  makes  economic  and 
educational  sense. 

On  the  larger  question  of  tlie  Federal  role, 
the  President  cites  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Taft's   dictum   that   there    ought   to   be   a 


"basic  floor"  under  such  "essential  services" 
as  education,  guaranteed  by  Washington 
even  though  education  remains  primarily  the 
business  of  the  States  and  localities  whicli 
foot  most  of  the  bUls.  (Even  with  the  new 
$1.5  billion  request,  the  Federal  share  of  the 
total  education  budget  will  amount  to  only 
about  15  pCTcent,  a  flg\ire  low  enough  to 
allay  fears  of  a  Federal  "takeover.") 

The  "basic  floor"  responsibility  is  a  strong 
one  and  Is  part  of  President  Johnson's  gen- 
eral preoccupation  with  slums,  unemploy- 
ment and  the  undereducated  poor.  But 
without  denying  the  role  that  education  can 
play  as  a  route  out  of  and  up  from  poverty. 
Federal  aid  can  have  a  broader  and  more  Ini- 
portant  role — to  help  raise  the  quality  of 
education  for  everybody.  The  Government 
can  do  this  not  by  spending  huge  amounts 
of  money  but  by  spending  lesser  amounts 
selectively.  Parts  of  the  President's  program 
tacitly  recognize  this  larger  responsibility; 
most  of  It,  however,  Is  concerned  with  mak- 
ing education  widely  accessible  but  not  nec- 
essarily better. 

This  emphasis  must  eventually  give  way 
to  overall  Improvement.  Oiu-  educational 
establishment,  chronically  strapped  for 
money,  has  barely  begtm  to  make  use  of 
many  new  discoveries  relating  to  the  learn- 
ing process,  nor  has  it  yet  approached  a 
true  understanding  of  the  potentialities  of 
the  human  Intellect.  Carefully  allocated 
Federal  funds  will  be  welcome  and  necessary 
if  we  are  to  have  finer  schools  and  colleges. 
Still  more  Important  will  be  the  constant 
attention  and  encouragement  of  leaders  like 
President  Johnson  who  know  that  a  society's 
greatness  depends  on  the  qtiallty  of  its  edu- 
cation. 
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National  Rnral  Electric  Cooperatiye  As- 
sociation Annual   Meeting  Resolutioo 
'Hard  Money  Policy" 


on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  held  their  annual  meeting. 
This  organization  represents  the  1,000  or 
more  rural  electric  cooperatives  in  the 
country.  There  are  some  5  million 
members  of  these  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives, and  when  the  families  of  those 
members  are  taken  into  accoimt  tlie 
number  of  people  which  these  coopera- 
tives serve  with  electricity  is  impres.sive 
indeed;  it  amounts  in  total  to  more  tl:nn 
16  million  people. 

At  their  annual  meeting  a  number  of 
resolutions  were  passed.  One  is  of  si^c- 
cial  interest  to  me  and,  I  am  sure,  the 
Congress. 

This  resolution  deals  with  inteirst 
rates,  and  in  my  opinion  correctly 
charges  that  high  interest  rates  and  tieht 
money  are  economic  evils.  The  resolu- 
tion goes  on  to  compliment  Congressman 
Wright  Patman,  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  for  his  tire- 
less efforts  in  protecting  the  public  in 
this  vital  economic  area.  The  resolution 
also  reconunends  passage  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  reform  resolution  introduced  by 
Mr.  Patman  on  HJl.  11. 


The  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association,  and  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives,  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  stand  they  have  taken  on  this  subject. 

Whereas  the  Interest  rates  paid  by  the 
U.S.  Government  have  doubled  in  the  past 
25  years,  due  largely  to  influences  and  pres- 
sures aimed  at  achieving  artlflclally  high 
interest  rates  throughout  the  national  econ- 
omy; and 

Whereas  high  interest  rates  are  an  unwar- 
ranted biarden  upon  the  vast  majority  of 
citizens;  and 

Whereas  Congressman  Weight  Patman,  of 
Texas,  has  worked  tirelessly  to  acquaint  all 
Americans  with  the  economic  evUs  of  high 
interest  and  tight  money,  and  has  proposed 
urgently  needed  corrective  action  in  the 
monetary  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Treasury:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  Congress- 
man Patman  for  his  efforts  and  urge  the 
Congress  to  give  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration to  his  proposals  for  monetary 
reforms. 


The  FCC  and  Religion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent  I  Include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
dated  February  6,  1965: 

Thb  FCC  AND  Religion 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
currently  has  under  consideration  a  new  ap- 
plication form  for  those  who  seek  broadcast 
licenses.  It  has  need  of  one.  Its  present 
application  form  asks  a  question  which  Is 
none  of  its  business — a  question  which  Is  no 
part  of  the  business  of  any  govfemmental 
agency  In  the  United  States.  The  question 
concerns  the  extent  to  which  the  applicant 
for  a  license  or  for  a  renewal  of  a  license  has 
served  or  intends  to  serve  the  propagation  of 
religion. 

ReUglon  is,  it  goes  without  saying,  an  Im- 
portant element  of  American  life.  But  It  Is 
of  the  very  essence  of  religious  freedom  In 
America  that  the  exercise  of  It  be  altogether 
voluntary  and  free  from  any  governmental 
interference.  The  fact  Is,  however,  that  the 
PCC  has  been  interfering  flagrantly.  De- 
pl-Ting  Its  policy.  FCC  Commissioner  Lee 
Lf.>evlnger  said  in  a  speech  recently  to  an  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Religious 
Broadcasters:  "The  FCC  decisions  and  prac- 
tices In  this  area  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  Commission  has  established  religion 
as  a  required  element  of  broadcasting  serv- 
ict-.  and  has  applied  this  standard  to  mean 
such  religion  as  meets  the  FCC  definitions 
and  notions  of  acceptability  •  •  •.  The 
Commission  specifies  in  Its  application  forms 
ai.d  its  statements  and  opinions  the  partlcu- 
l:ir  elements  and  kinds  of  programing  which 
li  asserts  to  be  in  the  public  Interest.  In  so 
duing  it  plainly  exerts  official  authority  and 
InHuence  In  favor  of  the  types  of  programs 
specified." 

This  Is  precisely  what  the  Supreme  Court 
h:is  repeatedly  said;  the  first  amendment 
forbids  any  Government  agency  to  do.  The 
FCC  can.  and  should,  stop  doing  it  forth- 
V. uh — by  the  simple  expedient  of  removing 
any  reference  to  religion  from  its  application 
lorms.  In  addition  to  this,  in  order  to  stop 
the  volunteering  of  promises  to  promote  re- 
ligion on  the  part  of  applicants,  It  ought  to 
Is.  ue  a  simple,  succinct  statement  of  policy 


that  It  will  not  gl^e  welgjit  one  way  or  an- 
other to  reUgloa  in  Its  licensing  decisions. 
It  can  do  more  to  advance  rellgloos  freedom 
by  such  a  hands -off  policy  than  any  amount 
of  rellg^lous  broadcasting  can  conceivably 
accomplish. 


Amend  the  Export  Control  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF    CALIFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
advertently, there  was  omitted  from  the 
February  4,  1965,  Issue  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  my  statement  on  H.R. 
4362.  introduced  that  day  to  amend  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  To  correct 
this  error,  I  wish  to  caU  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  press  release  and  statement 
issued  that  day  coi  this  subject: 

Congressman  James  Roosevklt,  Democrat, 
of  California,  today  Introduced  a  bill  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  arm  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  power  to  prohibit  American 
businessmen  from  furthering  restrictive 
trade  practices  or  boycotts  imposed  by  a  f  cw- 
eign  country  against  other  countries  friendly 
to  the  United  States. 

Joined  by  Congressmen  Charles  Joelson, 
Democrat,  of  New  Jersey;  Jonathan  Bing- 
ham, Democrat,  of  New  York;  Sktmoub  Hal- 
fern.  Republican,  of  New  York;  John  Loro- 
SAT,  Republican,  of  New  Ycwk;  and  Ogden 
Reid,  Republican,  of  New  York;  he  called  for 
an  amendment  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949  to  declare  "•  •  •  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  oppose  restrictive  trade 
practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  Imposed  by 
foreign  countries  against  other  countries 
friendly  to  the  CTnlted  States." 

Roosevelt  pointing  out  that  American 
trade  with  the  United  Arab  Republic  would 
be  closely  scrutinized  because  of  that  coun- 
try's long  and  bitter  campaign  against  Is- 
rael, said,  "America  must  not  place  Its  own 
and  its  friends'  security  In  Jeopardy  by  tium- 
Ing  a  blind  eye  upon  Egyptian  activity  which 
causes  tumult  In  the  Near  East  or  appears  to 
diminish  the  position  of  our  friends  In  that 
part  of  the  world." 

Statement  of  Congressman  James  Roose- 
velt, Democrat,  of  California,  Callino 
FOR  Amendment  of  Export  Control  Act 
OF  1949 

I  am  delighted  to  join  with  you  and  my 
four  other  colleagues  In  Introducing  bills 
to  amend  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 
and  I  concur  In  the  joint  statement  which 
you  have  released.  However,  I  would  tidd 
another  compeUlng  reason  for  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

While  we  must  be  dlUgent  In  preventing 
other  nations  from  Intruding  Into  our  affairs 
and  Imposing  their  will  on  American  busi- 
nessmen, we  m\ist  be  equally  dUlgent  In 
assuring  that  these  same  American  business- 
men do  not  engage  in  activities  which  either 
directly  or  indirectly  aid  the  prosecution  of 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  aimed 
at  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

This  possibility  Is  particularly  acute  with 
regard  to  the  long  and  bitter  campaign 
waged  by  the  United  Arab  Republic  against 
Israel.  We  must  not  allow  our  foreign  policy 
or  the  fulfillment  of  our  International  re- 
sponsibilities to  be  undermined  by  even  the 
most  Innocent  cooperation  between  Ameri- 
can businessmen  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public In  its  campaign  against  Israel. 

America  must  not  place  Its  ovim  and  Its 


friends'  security  in  jeopardy  by  tiiming  a 
blind  eye  on  any  Egyptian  activity  which 
causes  tumult  In  the  Near  East  or  appears 
to  diminish  the  position  of  ova  friends  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

To  the  extent  that  such  Egyptian  activity 
Is  enhanced  by  the  receipt  of  articles,  ma- 
terials, or  supplies,  including  technical  data, 
from  American  businessmen,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  not  only  control,  but  also  to 
prohibit  the  flow  of  such  goods  and  services 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  from  this 
country. 

I  firmly  believe  these  bills  properly  arm 
otir  President  to  exercise  such  control,  and 
thereby  to  protect  ovir  International  posture. 


Supplemental  AppropriatioBS  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agricnltnre 


SPEEXJH 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   1CAS5ACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  February  8. 1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion today  is  quite  different  than  it  was 
when  the  matter  of  agricultural  com- 
modities aid  tmder  the  Public  Law  480 
program  for  Nasser  was  before  the  House 
last  week. 

Today  under  the  Senate  amendment 
the  President  is  required  to  give  aid  only 
when  he  finds  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interest. 

We  face  crises  In  several  areas  with 
respect  to  international  involvements 
ajid  dangers  to  our  security.  In  such 
situations.  I  think  the  President  must 
have  some  flexibility  that  will  enable  him 
to  act  as  he  deems  best  in  the  conduct 
of  crucial  foreign  policy  matters  and  be- 
hove the  proviso  contained  in  this  meas- 
ure to  act  for  the  national  interest  is  a 
satisfactory,  workable  formula  for  the 
next  5  months  or  so  when  the  House 
will  have  another  opportunity  to  review 
and  reevaluate  this  issue,  as  it  should 
have  from  time  to  time. 

I  think  these  considerations  should 
move  the  House  to  clarify  and  qualify 
its  position  and  make  very  clear  its  in- 
tention to  stand  behind  the  President  in 
matters  affecting  the  national  interest 
and  security  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  regard,  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  a 
memorandum  recently  furnished  me  by 
the  State  Department  in  answer  to  my 
request  of  early  January  for  information 
concerning  recent  events  in  the  United 
Arab  RepubUc. 

This  is  the  statement  from  the  De- 
partment of  State : 

Recent  Incidents  In  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public have  caused  many  Americans  to  ques- 
tion the  sale  of  American  commodities  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  for  local  currency 
under  Public  Law  480.  These  Incidents  In- 
clude the  burning  down  of  the  USIS  library 
in  Cairo,  the  shooting  down  of  an  American- 
owned  plane  over  United  Arab  Republic  ter- 
ritory, and  remarks  of  December  27  made  by 
President  Nasser.  The  great  bulk  of  our 
assistance  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  Is  in 
the  form  of  Public  Law  480  sales  which  meet 
about  one-quarter  of  all  the  food  grain  re- 
qxilrements  of  Its  people.  Termination  of 
this  program  would  not  affect  United  Arab 
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Republic  capacity  to  carry  on  Ita  military 
programs,  but  could  well  convince  the  United 
Arab  Republic  Government  that  the  United 
States  is  not  sincere  in  Its  professed  desire 
to  help  improve  the  living  standeirds  of  the 
Egyptian  people.  Arbitrary  termination 
could  result  in  rapid  deterioration  of  our  re- 
lations with  all  Arab  States  and  in  Increased 
hostile  pressures  against  Israel. 

The  burning  of  our  USIS  library  in  Cairo 
was  a  senseless  act  of  destruction  which  the 
great  majority  of  Egjrptlans  deplore.  The 
mob  attacking  the  Embassy  consisted  of 
African  students,  with  few  if  any  Eg3rptians 
participating.  The  Egyptian  police  respond- 
ed to  the  £:mbassy's  call  for  assistance  but~ 
did  not  arrive  in  time  or  sufQcient  numbers 
to  protect  the  Embassy  compound.  On  the 
day  after  the  attack,  our  Ambassador  in 
Cairo  delivered  a  note  of  protest  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  following  day 
our  Embassy  received  a  note  from  the  United 
Arab  Republic  Government  expressing  re- 
gret for  the  damage  done  and  willingness  to 
compensate  for  the  losses  sustained.  A  de- 
tailed reckoning  of  the  damages  is  being 
made  and  when  It  is  complete  a  bill  will  be 
presented  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  Gov- 
ermnent.  Meanwhile  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public Government  has  made  temporary 
quarters  available.  In  a  meeting  with  our 
Ambassador  on  December  19.  President  Nas- 
ser offered  a  gift  of  1.000  volimies  and  an  en- 
cyclopedia for  a  new  American  library  in 
Cairo. 

The  shooting  down  of  an  American-owned 
plane  over  the  United  Arab  Republic  has 
been  investigated  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  A  preliminary  report  by  those  in- 
vestigators indicates  that  communications 
failures  and  the  apparent  failure  of  the  pilot 
to  follow  certain  prescribed  procedures  for 
overflying  the  United  Arab  Republic  were 
involved  In  the  incident.  While  recognizing 
that  certain  procedural  errors  may  have  oc- 
curred, the  U.S.  Government  does  not  con- 
sider them  sufficient  Justification  for  the 
United  Arab  Republic  action  of  shooting  the 
aircraft  down.  A  protest  was  made  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  Government  on  De- 
cember 24  which  reserves  the  right,  pending 
completion  of  all  aspects  of  the  Investigation, 
to  claim  restitution  for  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. 

The  remarks  of  December  27  resulted  from 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  motives  of  the 
food  for  peace  program.  We  know  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic  authorities  fully  rec- 
ognize the  Importance  of  the  Public  Law  480 
program  to  the  economy  of  the  country. 

Current  consignments  of  commodities  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  are  in  accordance 
with  U.S.  commitments  under  a  3-year  agree- 
ment signed  In  1963.  The  Department  now 
has  under  consideration  a  new  request  from 
the  United  Arab  Republic  for  a  supplemen- 
tary agreement.  The  interested  agencies  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  Including  the  Depart- 
ment, have  not  reached  a  decision  on  this 
request. 


Aid  to  Egypt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or   IfEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  aid  to  Egypt  and 
otlier  countries  dedicated  to  a  course  of 
world  aggression  remains  one  of  strong 
opposition.  I  Joined  my  colleagues  when 
we  expressed  this  feeling  as  the  sense 


of  the  Congress  last  week  by  voting  to  cut 
off  shipments  of  surplus  food  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

The  question  before  the  House  yester- 
day, Monday,  February  8,  1965,  was  not 
one  of  reafi&rming  this  position  or  chang- 
ing it.  Rather,  the  question  was  whether 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
traditional  separation  of  power  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  sphere  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. The  amendment  added  by  the 
other  body  is  one  acceptable  to  me  as  it 
was  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

I  would  not  want  to  see  the  hands  of 
the  President  tied  because  of  our  expres- 
sion of  opposition.  It  is  more  fitting  to 
convey  our  feeling  to  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive without  impairing  the  flexible  posi- 
tion required  to  negotiate  with  other 
countries.  The  other  question  before  the 
House  was  whether  to  tie  the  hands  of 
our  committee  going  into  conference  on 
the  bill. 

Our  feelings  have  been  conveyed  in  a 
responsible  manner.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  United  Arab  Republic  will  under- 
stand its  full  meaning  and  significance. 


Calendar  of  Events  at  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  19, 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks ill  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  of  events  at  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art: 

N.^TIONAL   GALLERT   OF   ABT   CALENDAR   OF 

Events,  February   1965 

monday,     february     1,     throitgh     sunday, 

february  7 

Painting  of  the  week:  Constable.  "Wiven- 
hoe  Park,  Essex"  (Widener  collection) .  Gal- 
lery 58,  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12  and  2; 
Sunday,  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "The  Exhibition  of  Wa- 
tercolor  Drawings  of  John  White  (1577- 
1590)."  Central  lobby,  Tuesday  tlu-ough 
Satxirday,  1;  Sunday,  2:30. 

Tour:  "Introduction  to  the  Collection." 
Rotunda,  Monday  through  Sattirday,  11  and 
3;  Sunday,  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Commemoration  of 
Death  in  Sculptiu-al  Forms."  Weaker:  John 
Brooks,  staff  lecturer.  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  lecture  hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  The  Concord  Trio,  East 
Garden  Court.  8. 

MONDAY,    FEBRUARY    8,    THROUCH    SUNDAY, 
FEBRUARY  14 

Painting  of  the  week:  El  Greco,  "St.  Mar- 
tin and  the  Beggar"  (Widener  collection). 
Gallery  30,  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12 
and  2;  Sunday  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "Games  !n  Art."  Ro- 
tunda, Tuesday  through  Saturday,  1;  Sunday 
2:30. 

Tour:  "Introduction  to  the  Collection." 
Rotunda,  Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and 
3;    Sunday.  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "The  Origins  of  Impres- 
sionism."    Speaker,  William  Truettner,  staff 


lecturer.  National  Gallery  of  Art.  Lecture 
haU,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Melvin  Ritter,  violinist. 
Jane  Allen,  pianist.     East  garden  court.  8. 

AU  concerts  are  broadcast  by  Station 
WGMS-AM  (570)  and  FM  (103.5).  The  Ra- 
dio  Picture  of  the  Week  Is  discussed  during 
the  intermission  (about  8:40  pjn.)  followed 
by  comments  on  the  music  by  Richard  Ba!es. 
conductor  of  the  National  Gallery  Orchestra! 

MONDAY.   FH3RUARY    15,   THROUGH  SUNDAY,   FEB- 
RUARY   21 

Painting  of  the  week:  Monet.  "Palazzo 
da  Mula,  Venice"  (Chester  Dale  collection). 
Gallery  70,  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12 
and  2;  Sunday,  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "Objets  d'  Art:  Tlie 
Treasure  Room."  Central  lobby,  Tuesday 
Saturday,  1;  Sunday,  2:30. 

Tour:  "Introduction  to  the  Collection." 
Rotunda,  Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and 
3;  Sunday,  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Rembrandt  Landscapes: 
Paintings.  Drawings,  and  Etchings."  Speak- 
er: Carter  Nelson,  staff  lect\u-er.  National 
Gallery  of  Art.    Lecture  hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Montgomery  Chamber 
Ensemble.    East  garden  court,  8. 

MONDAY,    FEBRUARY    22,    THROUGH    SUNDAY. 
FEBRUARY    28 

Painting  of  the  week:  Daumier.  "Advice  to 
a  Young  Artist"  (a  gift  of  Duncan  Phillips). 
Gallery  69,  Tuesday  through  Saturday.  12 
and  2;  Sunday,  3 :30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "Architecture  of  the 
National  Gallery."  Rotunda.  Tuesday 
tiirough  Saturday.  1;   Sunday,  2:30. 

Tour:  "Introduction  to  the  Collection." 
"Rotunda,  Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and 
3;  Monday,  1;  Sunday,  5. 

Sunday  film  lecture:  "Art — cLrca  1848." 
Speaker:  Raymond  S.  Stites,  cxu^tor  of  edu- 
cation. National  Gallery  of  Art,  Lecture 
hall.  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Claudia  Lindsey,  soprano; 
Kenenth  Manzer,  pianist.  East  garden 
court.  8. 

inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  educa- 
tibnai  services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office,  737-4215,  extension  272. 

Gallery  hours:  Weekdays  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Sundays  2  p.m.  to  10  p.m.  Admission  as  free 
to  the  gallery  and  to  all  programs  scheduled. 

Collections:  Paintings  and  sculpture  from 
the  Andrew  Mellon,  Samuel  H.  Kress.  Wide- 
ner, and  Chester  Dale  collections,  with  gifts 
from  other  donors,  are  on  the  main  floor. 
The  Garblsch  American  Primitive  paintlng.s, 
Kress  Renaissance  Bronzes,  and  Widener 
Decorative  Arts  are  on  the  ground  floor. 

Radio  picture  of  the  week:  Color  repro- 
ductions by  subscription  allow  you  to  follow 
the  picture  of  the  week  discussion  on  the 
radio  each  Sunday  night.  Eleven-  by  four- 
teen-inch  reproductions,  together  with  short 
texts,  will  be  mailed  for  February,  the  last 
month  of  the  series.     $1  postpaid. 

Continuing  exhibition:  "The  Watercolor 
Drawings  of  John  White  (1577-1590) ."  Cen- 
tral Gallery.    Through  February  22. 

Recent  publication:  Catalog.  "The  Water- 
color  Drawings  of  John  White."  from  tlie 
British  Museum;  54  pages,  10  by  ly^  inches. 
Introduction  by  Paul  H.  Hulton.  assistant 
keeper  of  prints  and  drawings,  the  British 
Museum;  with  one  color  plate  and  40  half- 
tone illustrations;  $2  postpaid. 

New  reproductioris :  Eeven-  by  fourtem- 
Inch  color  reproductions.  Bellini,  "Orphe- 
us"; Blake.  "The  Great  Red  Dragon  and  the 
Woman  Clothed  With  the  Sun";  Blake, 
"Queen  Katherlne's  Dream";  Cassatt. 
"Mother  and  Child";  Dlirer,  "Portrait  of  a 
Clergyman";  Giovanni  di  Paolo,  "the  An- 
nunciation"; Goya,  "the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton"; Greuze.  "Monsieur  de  la  Live  de  JuUy '; 
LuinI,  "the  Illusion  of  Cephalus";  Memling, 
"Madonna  and  Child  With  Angels";  Verroc- 
chlo.  "Lorenzo  de'  Medici."     25  cents  each. 
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0:ciers  under  $1,  add  25  cents  handling 
charge. 

LccTour :  A  radio  lecture  device  is  installed 
in  30  exhibition  galleries.  Talks,  running 
continuosly,  cover  most  of  the  periods  of 
art  represented  by  the  collections.  A  visitor 
n;ay  rent  a  small  receiving  set  for  25  cents  to 
use  In  iearing  these  LecTour  broadcasts. 

Cafeteria:  Open  to  the  public  Monday 
through  Saturday  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Sunday 
4  p.m.  to  7  p.m. 


Facing  the  Facts  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   CALIFORNTA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eyes 
of  the  world  are  focused  on  Vietnam. 
Tlie  deceitful,  ruthless  Communist  at- 
tacks on  South  Vietnam  bases  a  few  days 
ago  emphasize  once  again  the  Impwrtance 
of  that  struggle  and  the  lengths  the 
Communists  will  go  in  gaining  control 
o\er  all  of  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia, 

RecenUy,  on  January  26, 1965,  Richard 
M.  Nixon  discussed  the  Vietnam  problem 
with  the  Sales  Executives'  Club  of  New 
York.  His  message  was  most  timely, 
penetrating,  and  appropriate,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  Mr.  Nixon's  speech  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record: 
"F.KCiNG  THE  Facts  in  Vietnam" — Address  of 

RicH.ARD  M.  Nixon,  Sales  Execxttives  Club 

OF  New  York,  January  26,  1965 

I  would  like  to  take  as  my  text  today  one 
of  Winston  Churchill's  statements  which 
will  lead  us  to  a  discussion  of  what  I  believe 
is  the  most  important  decision  that  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  American  people  will  make 
during  these  next  4  years. 

Let  me  read  this  statement.  The  time. 
1938,  immediately  after  the  partition  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Churchill,  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  said  this:  "The  belief 
th.it  security  can  be  obtained  by  throwing 
a  small  state  to  the  wolves  is  a  fatal  delu- 
sion." 

It  was  true  then.  I  think  It  is  also  true 
today.  And,  as  you  might  have  guessed,  I 
am  referring  to  another  small  state — not  In 
Europe,  but  in  Asia — the  state  that  Is  much 
in  the  news  today  because  of  the  troubles 
we  .-^re  having  there,  Vietnam. 

This  subject  has  been  discussed  so  much 
tliat  you  are,  perhaps,  tired  of  it.  Cer- 
tainly many  Americans  are  very  tired  of 
what  has  been  happening  to  Americans — to 
ov.r  Embassy,  to  our  consulates,  to  our  11- 
briries,  and  to  our  jieople  In  Vietnam,  where 
we  are  trying  to  help. 

We  get  the  impression  that  the  Vietnamese 
do  not  want  to  help  themselves,  and  so  take 
It  out  on  us.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  be- 
come frustrated  at  this  point,  to  become 
dffeatists.  to  throw  up  otir  hands  or  to  find 
out  how  not  to  handle  the  situation,  which 
Is  the   usual  weapon  of  diplomats. 

But  I  would  suggest  that  this  week,  while 
tributes  to  Winston  Churchill  are  being  paid 
"'■!  over  the  world,  we  should  remember  what 
h^  said  In  1938. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  Vietnam  In 
term.g  of  American  public  opinion,  of  the 
ftikes  that  are  there  for  Americans  in  the 


cause  of  freedom,  of  the  alternatives  we  have, 
and  the  choice  I  think  we  should  make. 

First,  what  is  American  public  opinion 
concerning  Vietnam  today?  This  can  be 
broken  down  into  different  groups.  The 
first  is  the  growing  group  that  Is  foUowing 
the  line  of  Senator  Morse,  of  Oregon.  They 
say.  let's  wash  our  hands  of  the  place  and 
get  out  before  we  are  thrown  out.  EN^ery 
poll  Indicates  that  more  and  more  Amer- 
icans are  frustrated  with  what  Is  happen- 
ing there  and  want  us  to  get  out. 

The  second  group — also  growing — perhaps 
the  largest  in  the  country,  seems  to  be  rep- 
resented by  most  of  the  editorial  support  of 
the  major  Eastern  papers.  They  feel  that  we 
must  find  a  negotiated  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. We  must  neutralize  Vietnam,  on  some 
sort  of  guaranteed  basis.  Senator  Fulbright, 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, is  the  major  spokesman  for  this  group. 
Walter  Llppmann  is,  perhaps,  the  major 
spokesman  among  the  Nation's  columnists 
and  pundits. 

Then,  of  course,  there  Is  a  third  group — 
I>erhaps  the  smallest — ^whlch  contends  that 
the  way  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  the 
only  choice  for  America,  is  to  find  a  way  to 
win  it. 

There  is  unanimity  in  all  of  these  groups 
over  one  point:  Our  present  course  of  Etction 
in  Vietnam  will  not  do.  And  I  want  to  be 
very  blunt  about  that.  We  are  losing  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  and  if  there  is  not  a  change 
in  strategy,  we  will  be  thrown  out  in  a  mat- 
ter of  months,  certainly  within  a  year.  This 
Is  the  problem  that  confronts  America  today. 

Let's  see  what  the  stakes  are.  What  is 
this  battle  all  about?  We  srtart  with  one 
small  state,  as  Winston  Churchill  would 
have  termed  It.  It  is  not  s  very  important 
state,  as  states  go.  Only  15  million  people. 
But,  looking  at  those  people  and  this  state, 
we  find  that  the  great  majority  of  those 
15  million  people  do  not  want  to  come  under 
Communist  domination.  They  have  heard 
from  their  friends  in  North  Vietnam  and 
know  what  communism  Is.  They  have  proved 
that  they  are  willing  to  fight  to  avoid  becom- 
ing Communists. 

A  great  lie  has  been  perpetrated  through- 
out the  world,  not  deliberately,  but  perhaps 
by  oversight,  to  the  effect  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  will  not  fight  for  their  own  free- 
dom. But  200,000  casualties  suffered  in  the 
battle  against  communism  proves  otherwise. 

This  is  Vietnam,  15  million  people,  not 
wanting  to  be  Communists,  very  bravely 
fighting  with  60  percent  of  their  country  al- 
ready under  Communist  domination.  Look- 
ing at  those  people  and  that  small  state.  I 
think  that  perhaps  everybody  In  this  room 
would  probably  say  it  is  not  worth  risking 
a  war — a  big  war — over  those  few  people  and 
that  little  state. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  stake.  Let  us  look 
at  the  bigger  part. 

What  if  the  stake  also  included  all  of 
Southeast  Asia?  You  have  heard  this  be- 
fore, and  many  now  tend  to  downgrade  this 
kind  of  analysis  because  they  think  it  Is  too 
pessimistic.  But  I  have  mtide  four  trips 
through  this  area,  two  in  the  last  year,  and 
these  are  my  conclusions: 

First,  If  Vietnam  is  lost,  all  of  Southeast 
Asia  Is  lost.  Look  at  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries. Laos  has  already  been  lost.  Cambodia 
Is  leaning  so  far  in  the  direction  of  commu- 
nism that  Vietnam  could  push  It  over  the 
brink.  Thailand  is  a  cotintry  that  wants  to 
be  on  our  side,  but  It  Is  a  nation  that  has 
always  been  on  the  winning  side,  and  this  is 
the  only  way  its  Independence  has  survived 
for  a  thotisand  years.  Burma  Is  an  economic 
slum,  with  immense  problems  and  immense 
pressures,  and  it  will  go.  Malaysia  could  not 
possibly  stand  with  Its  10  million  people 
surrounded  by  a  sea  of  communism. 

Then  there  Is  the  biggest  prize  In  south- 
east Asia,  Indonesia.  News  about  Sukarno 
has  not  been  pleasant  lately,  but  the  prize 


Is  90  million  people  on  the  richest  land  la 
that  entire  area,  with  an  Immense  mineral 
potential  which  has  hardly  been  tapped. 

What  will  happen  to  Indonesia?  A  re- 
porter from  the  New  York  Tl^es  on  Jan- 
uary 8  wrote  from  the  scene:  "Diplomat! 
think  Sukarno  is  heading  toward  allnement 
with  Conununist  China.  Communist  suc- 
cesses In  Vietnam  have  convinced  him  that 
Chinese  communism  Is  the  wave  of  the  f uttire 
in  Asia." 

That  is  why  the  battle  in  Vietnam  is  not 
Just  about  Vietnam.  It  is  about  Indonesia. 
Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand,  and  all  the  rest. 
If  the  Asians  in  that  area — who  have  been 
overriui  by  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese — 
get  the  impression,  as  Sukarno  has.  that  be- 
cause of  what  is  happening  in  Vietnam  the 
wave  of  the  future  is  communism,  they  are 
going  to  go  Communist  before  the  wave  en- 
gulfs them. 

That  is  not  all  of  the  story.  The  big- 
gest prize  of  all  is,  of  course,  Japan, 
a  miracle  of  development  and  the  great- 
est Industrial  power  in  Asia — the  only  coun- 
try with  the  possible  chance  to  counterbal- 
ance China  once  China  develops  its  Indus- 
trial might. 

The  200  million  In  southeast  Asia,  next  to 
the  United  Statee./fonn  the  biggest  trading 
area  for  Japan,  rf  these  people  come  under 
Communist  domination,  or  are  Influenced  by 
Communist  qowfrol,  Japan  wlU  Inevitably  be 
pulled  toward  neutralism,  toward  even  pro- 
communism,  in  order  to  survive. 

I  remember  a  very  graphic  illustration  of 
this  many  years  ago  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Korean  war.  One  of  our  top  experts  on 
communism,  when  asked  if  we  were  justi- 
fied In  going  into  Korea  to  save  that  coun- 
try, said  that  what  we  have  to  realize  Is 
that  to  the  Communists  the  war  in  Korea 
Is  not  about  Korea,  but  Japan.  Of  course. 
he  was  right,  because  if  Korea  had  gone 
Communist  at  that  time,  when  Japan  was 
Just  recovering  from  World  War  n,  Korea 
would  be  like  a  dagger  pointed  at  the  heart 
of  Japan.  Japan  would  possibly  have  been 
pulled  toward  neutralism,  or  even  commu- 
nism. 

The  fall  of  southeast  Asia  would  produce 
an  even  greater  impact,  and  in  summary,  this 
Is  waht  Is  Involved:  The  battle  for  Vietnam 
is  the  battle  for  Asia.  It  affects  southeast 
Asia  and  Japan.  In  the  long  run.  the  Pa- 
cific could  become  a  "Red  sea." 

How?  Look  again  at  the  map.  Indonesia 
stretches  a  thousand  miles  across  the  Pa- 
cific, and  is  only  14  miles  from  the  Philip- 
pines. You  can  see  what  would  happen  If 
Indonesia  came  under  Communist  domina- 
tion and  the  Philippines  were  subjected  to 
guerrilla  activities  which  presently  exist  In 
Vietnam. 

There  are  even  greater  stakes  in  what  1 
would  call  an  almost  mystical  sense.  They 
are  mystical  in  that  they  Involve  what  goes 
on  In  the  Communist  mind,  both  in  Mos- 
cow and  in  Pelplng. 

We've  all  been  reading  about  this  conflict 
that  began  between  Khrushchev  and  Mao, 
and  now  seems  to  have  been  swept  under  the 
rug  for  the  moment.  Oversimplified,  this 
conflict  Is  really  an  argument  between  the 
"hardliners"  and  "softllners"  in  the  Com- 
munist world.  The  "softllners"  want  co- 
existence with  the  West,  and  don't  wish  to 
provoke  another  confrontation  such  as  we 
had  recently  In  Cuba.  They  want  to  beat 
the  West  through  economic  competition. 

The  "hardliners" — not  only  those  who 
dominate  China's  Government,  but  those 
now  in  a  minority  in  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment— take  a  different  view.  They  say 
world  communism  can  only  gain  Its  ultimate 
objective  through  the  continuing  support  of 
revolution  throughout  the  world.  They  be- 
lieve that  rather  than  downgrade  this  kind 
of  operation,  they  should  step  it  up  in  Viet- 
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nam.  In  Africa,  In  the  Kear  East,  and  In 
Latin  America. 

In  the  event  th&t  Vietnam  falls,  or  im  neu- 
tralized, which  iB  the  equivalent  of  falling, 
this  will  be  an  Inunense  vindication  of  the 
"hardliners,"  who  will  then  be  able  to  argue 
that  If  it  wco'ked  In  Vietnam,  It  will  work 
every  place.  They  will  say  that  the  West  has 
no  effective  answer  to  indirect  aggression. 

Let  us  go  back  to  otir  analysis  of  Korea. 
The  Korean  war  had  to  be  fought,  and  this 
war  did  one  thing,  if  It  accomplished  nothing 
else.  It  stopped  the  Communists  from  using 
"overt  aggression"  to  accomplish  their  ob- 
jective of  taking  over  a  country.  The  prac- 
tice proved  too  dangerous. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  Involves  indirect  ag- 
gression— the  taking  over  of  a  country  by 
revolution.  Our  capacity  to  meet  Indirect 
aggression  is  what  will  determine  whether 
we  get  In  <»  stay  out,  find  a  way  to  win,  or 
agree  to  neutralization. 

But  let  us  see  if  there  really  Is  an  easy 
way  out  at  this  dilemma.  We  have  already 
Indicated  that  Vietnam  is  being  lost  the  way 
we  are  presently  waging  the  war,  or  helping 
the  Vietnamese  to  wage  it.  Is  there  an  easy 
way  out? 

The  most  popular  suggestion  first,  neu- 
tralization. Sounds  good:  after  all,  Switzer- 
land Is  neutral,  Holland  is  neutral,  Austria 
is  neutral — ^why  not  Vietnam? 

The  same  situation  does  not  apply.  When 
we  have  a  nation  immediately  bordering  on 
an  Immense  power  complex  such  as  Com- 
munist China,  neutrality,  when  you  agree  to 
it.  Is  only  surrender  on  the  installment  plan. 

Look  at  Laos.  We  entered  into  the  Laotian 
neutrality  agreement  with  the  best  of  Inten- 
tions. We  thought  this  meant  that  Laos 
would  be  saved.  But  what  it  finally  meant 
is  indicative  of  the  fate  of  Vietnam. 

Neutrality,  where  the  Communists  are  con- 
cerned, means  three  things:  We  get  out;  they 
stay  in;  they  take  over. 

J^eutrallsm  will  not  work,  though  it  soimds 
good  as  an  easy  way  out.  It  is  a  good  way 
to  inform  the  people  of  Asia  that  we  are  on 
the  losing  side  and  that  eventually  the  Com- 
munists will  win. 

The  second  point  of  view  is  also  popular, 
and  part  of  the  "how-not-to-do-lt"  school. 
This  school  of  thought  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  the  murder  of  Diem.  In  effect,  it  was 
said  that  before  we  can  have  a  military  vlc- 
toary  we  must  have  political  reform.  Those 
subacribing  to  this  principle  find  out  all  the 
dUQcultlee  involved  in  winning  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and,  particularly,  point  out  some- 
thing that  is  very  true — there  Is  great  politi- 
cal dissension  In  that  country  at  the  present 
time.  The  Buddhists  are  tremendo\isly 
stimulated  and,  in  many  cases,  controlled  by 
the  Communists. 

We  had  political  reform,  and  Diem  is  gone. 
Still  a  military  victory  eludes  us.  This  same 
school  still  holds  that  we  must  have  politi- 
cal reform  before  military  victory. 

I  couldnt  disagree  more  with  this  kind 
of  thinking.  We  in  America  must  learn  that 
America's  form  of  democracy  works  well 
here,  although  it  Is  not  a  very  easy  system 
to  run.  But  It  cannot  be  imposed  on  peoples 
with  entirely  different  backgrounds  In  Asia, 
Latin  America,  and  many  other  places  of  the 
world. 

When  we  proceeded  on  the  assumption 
that  political  reform  had  to  come  before 
military  victory,  I  was  there  in  Asia  soon 
afterward,  talking  with  the  chief  of  state 
of  another  country  friendly  to  the  United 
States.  He  told  me  that  the  murder  of  Diem 
meant  to  him — and  to  many  other  Asian 
leaders — Just  three  things:  It's  dangerous  to 
be  a  friend  of  the  United  States;  it  pays  to 
be  a  neutral;  it  sometimes  helps  to  be  an 
enemy.. 

This  same  deadly  pattern  seems  to  be  en- 
gulfing some  of  our  policy  decisions  In 
Vietnam. 


Tliere  is  ano>ther  easy  way  out.  This  one 
sounds  to  Americans — partUnilarly  to  the 
philanthropic,  good-hearted  people  of  this 
great  country  of  o\irs — as  tbe  real  scdutlon 
to  guerrilla  warfare  in  Vietnam.  They  say  to 
make  the  people  happy  by  providing  the  rice, 
food,  schools  and  all  of  the  other  things  that 
make  for  the  good  life.  WhoBx  they  have  all 
of  these  things,  they  feel,  the  Communists 
will  not  be  able  to  take  over. 

I  wish  this  were  true.  It  would  cost  us 
only  money,  and  no  lives. 

But  a  conversation  I  had  vrtth  a  village 
chief  proves  otherwise.  When  I  asked  him 
what  one  thing  he  would  want  if  he  could 
get  It  from  the  United  States,  he  replied 
simply  that  all  he  wanted  was  security.  Not 
a  new  well,  more  rice,  a  better  school,  more 
peace  corpsmen — Just  security.  And  small 
wonder.  In  a  village  only  a  few  miles  away, 
the  Conununlsts  had  torn  Its  chief  apart 
only  a  few  nights  before. 

We  finally  get  back  to  the  very  difficult 
decision  we  have  to  make.  We  must  realize 
there  Is  no  easy  way  out.  We  either  get  out. 
surrender  on  the  Installment  plan  through 
neutralization,  or  we  find  a  way  to  win. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  win.  It  is  very  easy  to 
say  that  If  we  Just  extend  the  war  to  the 
north  It  will  end  within  a  matter  of  months. 
But,  this  may  not  be  the  case.  Most  of  the 
military  experts  agree  that  luiless  we,  In 
effect,  "quarantine"  the  war  In  Vietnam  by 
cutting  off  all  Communist-dominated  inter- 
ference from  Communist  North  Vietnam  and 
from  Laos,  there  Is  no  chance  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  defeat  the  guerrillas  In  South 
Vietnam. 

I  believe  this  is  the  decision  we  should 
make — "quarantine"  the  war  and  use  Ameri- 
can air  and  sea  power  to  cut  supply  lines 
and  destroy  staging  areas  in  North  Vietnam 
and  Laos  which  now  niake  It  possible  for  the 
guerrillas  to  continue  their  actions. 

But  let  me  make  one  thing  clear:  There 
should  be  no  use  of  atomic  weapons.  They 
are  neither  necessary  nor  advisable.  We 
should  use  American  manpower  only  in  the 
air  and  on  the  sea.  The  South  Vietnamese 
can  handle  the  ground  fighting. 

Let  us  look  at  this  strategy.  It  is  a  risky 
one.  Won't  the  Communist  Chinese  come 
Into  the  war?  It  would  be  very  easy  to  re- 
assure you  that  they  would  not  come  In.  I 
don't  believe  they  will.  On  the  other  hand, 
In  making  a  decision  to  win  tbe  war  In  Viet- 
nam we  must  not  discount  that  risk.  Now 
is  the  time  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  what 
we  are  dealing  with  in  Vletaam  is  Chinese 
Commxinlst  aggression. 

It  Is  dangerous  and  foolhardy  to  try  to 
gloss  over  the  truth  as  to  what  the  war  In 
Vietnam  really  involves: 

First,  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  not  about 
Vietnam  but  about  southeast  Asia. 

Second,  the  confrontation  in  Vietnam  is, 
in  the  final  analysis,  not  between  the  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vletcong  nor  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Vletcong,  but  between 
the  United  States  and  Communist  China.  If 
Commimist  China  were  not  Instigating  and 
supporting  the  Vletcong,  there  would  be  no 
war  In  Vietnam  today. 

Third,  a  U.S.  defeat  in  Vietnam  means  a 
Chinese  Communist  victory  which  could  de- 
cide the  fate  of  Asia  for  generations  to  come. 

In  summary,  the  risk  involved  In  ending 
the  war  in  Vietnam  by  winning  it  is  far  less 
than  the  risk  Involved  in  losing  it. 

Looking  for  example,  at  Red  China's  posi- 
tion, let  us  consider  the  reasons  they  might 
not  enter  the  war. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Soviei  Union  and 
Red  China  are  enemies  not  allies  as  they 
were  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  war.  From 
that  standpoint,  this  is  the  best  time  to  stop 
Chinese  aggression.  The  Soviet  Union  is  not 
now  Interested  In  the  Chinese  gaining  suc- 
cess in  Asia,  or  any  place  else. 

Second,  without  the  Soviet  Union,  Com- 
munist   China    is    a    fourth    rate    military 


power.      With    the   Soviet   Union's    logistical 
support,  it  could  be  dangeroiisly  formidable. 

Third,  time  is  not  on  ovir  side,  but  on  Red 
China's  side.  Every  day  that  passes,  the 
Chinese  nuclear  capability  increases.  Five 
years,  ten  years — we  might  not  be  able  to 
make  a  stand  there,  or  any  place  else,  with- 
out risking  a  nuclear  war.    Now  we  can. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  the  Chine.se 
industrial  capacity  at  present  Is  very  small. 
compared  to  what  It  will  be  later.  Anyone 
who  has  visited  Hong  Kong  or  Taiwan  knows 
what  the  Chinese  people  can  do  when  their 
remarkable  {>ersonal  characteristics  are  mo- 
bilized in  an  industrial  society.  In  15  or  25 
years.  Red  China  could  become  one  of  the 
great  Industrial  powers  of  the  world. 

The  question  Is,  do  we  wait  until  then  or 
do  we  now  show  them  that  we  want  to  li ve- 
in peace  with  them  and  with  others  but  ih,,x 
we  will  not  tolerate  direct  or  Indirect  aggres- 
sion in  which  they  impose  their  form  of  ge>\  - 
ernment  upon  the  people  of  another  natioi 
against  their  will. 

There  are  risks,  yes.  But  the  risks  of  Witn- 
ing  are  much  greater.  This  becomes  apparent 
when  we  look  ahead  and  realize  that  If  South 
Vietnam  is  lost,  and  southeast  Asia  is  lo.st 
and  the  Pacific  becomes  a  Red  Sea,  we  could 
be  confronted  with  a  world  war  where  the 
odds  against  us  would  be  far  greater. 

All  that  I  have  said  Is  somewhat  pessimis- 
tic, but^I  would  like  to  leave  one  optimistic 
note  with  you.  While  the  military,  politi<al. 
and  strategic  problenas  are  Immense,  from 
the  standpoint  of  good  news  I  can  assure  yon 
that  the  battle  of  ideas  in  Asia  has  been 
won,  and  is  being  won.  day  after  day. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Communists  were 
arguing  in  South  Vietnam  that  to  go  Com- 
munist would  mean  a  better  way  of  life 
This  Is  not  the  case  today.  People  all  over 
Asia  know  that  In  Communist  China  and 
North  Vietnam  life  Is  not  nearly  as  good  as 
It  Is  In  Japan,  Taiwan,  or  Maylasia  and 
Thailand,  the  countries  that  have  chcsen 
freedom  rather  than  communism  or  social- 
Ism.  This  message  is  sweeping  that  vast 
area  of  the  world. 

So  at  a  time  when  we  have  won  the 
Ideological  battle,  our  problem  Is:  Can  we 
now  prevent  the  Communists  from  accom- 
plishing through  raw  power  what  they  can- 
not accomplish  through  persuasion? 

The  course  of  action  I  advocate  is  orje 
that  is  not  popular  in  America  and  would 
probably  not  get  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
Congress  or  by  a  Gallup  or  Harris  poll.  I 
will  remind  you,  however,  that  Winston 
Churchill,  in  1911,  took  a  very  unpopular 
stand  when,  seeing  the  buildup  of  the  Ger- 
man fieet.  insisted  on  taking  the  Royal  Navy 
and  modernizing  it.  But  the  British  people 
were  forever  grateful  that  he  did  it.  becau.^e 
the  British  fieet  saved  Britain  In  World 
War  I. 

Before  World  War  II,  Churchill  was  like  a 
voice  in  the  wilderness  talking  about 
Czechoslovakia  and  stopping  Hitler.  It  was 
unpopular  then,  both  in  Britain  and  in  the 
United  States.  But.  when  he  became  Prune 
Minister,  the  British.  American,  and  all  free 
peoples  were  grateful  that  he  had  the  vision 
to  see  the  danger.  When  this  danger  be- 
came apparent  to  everyone,  he  was  there  o 
lead  them. 

In  1946,  we  heard  of  the  Iron  Curtair  ir. 
an  announcement  by  a  major  world  states- 
man that  the  Soviet  Union,  which  had  boon 
our  ally  during  the  Second  World  War.  w.is 
now  a  potential  enemy  of  freedom. 

Nearly  everyone  assumes  that  wlu-n 
Churchill  made  that  speech  in  1946  that  It 
was  met  with  universal  acclaim.  Not  at  all 
In  America  and  In  much  of  the  free  world. 
Churchill  was  chided  for  being  a  %  r- 
monger.  But,  within  a  year  came  the  Greek- 
Turkish  aid  program  and  the  Marshall  pU^u. 
and  he  was  proved  right. 

I  would  suggest  today  that  we  have  a 
similarly  difficult  problem  In  southeast  Asia. 
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And  I  repeat  Churchill's  statement:  "The 
belief  that  security  can  be  obtained  by 
throwing  a  small  state  to  tbe  wolvet  Is  a 
fatal  deluslorL" 

I  think  that  we  In  America.  In  this  genera- 
tion, are  fortunate  that  we  have  the  privilege 
to  live  In  a  century  which  produced  a  man 
like  Winston  ChtirchlU.  We  will  be  even 
more  fortunate  If  we  heed  his  words  as  we 
honor  his  memory. 


Ift,  Including  Taxes,  Mark  1965  Outlook 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  year- 
end  economic  review  of  Massachusetts 
business  In  the  Boston  Herald,  George 
Mlnot  covered  the  problem  of  the  impact 
of  shifts  in  defense  spending.  He  com- 
mented: 

If  there  Is  any  self-evident  fact.  It  is  that 
New  England  will  make  as  significant  a  con- 
tribution to  a  world  that  may  well  be 
gradually  disarming  as  in  one  where  military 
defense  necessarily  occupies  as  large  a  role 
as  it  does  now. 

This  is  a  healthy  realization  that  with 
a  little  imagination  our  economy  can  re- 
spond to  economic  change  and  move  on 
to  even  greater  achievements. 

This  goal  will  not  be  achieved  without 
a  great  deal  of  thought  and  preparation, 
but  Mr.  Minofs  article  is  a  hopeful  sign 
that  the  appropriate  steps  will  be  taken. 
I  insert  his  article  in  the  Conghessional 
Record: 

Ifs.  Including  Taxes.  Mark  1965  Otttlook: 

MiLiTAEY  Losses  Caw  Be  Met 

(By  George  Mlnot) 

Its  too  bad  these  flrst-of-the-year  business 
and  indtistrlal  reviews  dont  mean  what  thew 
sa.y— they  are  not  reviews  at  aU.  If  they 
were,  the  articles  In  them  would  be  far  easier 
to  write. 

For  New  England  had  a  big  year  in  1964. 
In  almost  every  field  you  can  think  of — from 
Industry  to  recreation  and  agriculture — those 
who  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  came 
out  well. 

There  were  big  1964  advances  In  trans- 
portation, in  education,  and  In  cleaning  out 
old  areas  and  making  them  new. 

Visitors  to  Boston  would  hardly  know  the 
place.  The  West  End,  the  North  End,  and 
the  South  End — all  are  tindergolng  major 
face-lifting  operations.  Boston  no  longer 
fives  the  Impression  it  is  living  on  past 
gl'Ties.    It  is  alive,  going  forward. 

It  is  still  the  "hub"  of  all  New  England. 
Tlie  prosperity  of  the  entire  section  depends 
more  on  the  prosperity  of  Boston  than  many 
Mai=sachusetts  legislators  or  officials  from 
other  States,  sometimes  are  willing  to  ad- 
nilt.  Here,  one  needs  hardly  be  told,  are  the 
great  educational  institutions,  the  great 
medical  centers,  the  great  musical  and  scien- 
tific centers. 

Here — and  you  hesitate  a  minute— Is  the 
home  of  the  Red  Sox  and  the  Bruins.  And 
Ine  only  place  they  can  go  is  up — to  the 
eminence  of  the  Celtics,  for  Instance. 

But  in  a  first-of-the-year  review  you  don't 
wa:u  to  look  back  on  what  happened  or  didn't 
happen  In  1964. 

Its  1965  that  Interests  you  now. 

When  you  start  to  talk  about  what  Is  going 
^  hapen  In  coming  months  you  at  once  be- 


gin to  tread  on  more  dangerous  ground. 
There  are  too  many  of  those  things  the  ex- 
perts call  Imponderables.  For  instance,  there 
Is  the  matter  of  taxes. 

If  you  look  at  any  of  the  State  capitals, 
or  If  you  have  listened  to  some  of  the  In- 
augural addresses  of  Incoming  Governors 
these  last  few  weeks,  you  wlU  notice  that 
all  of  them  need  money. 

Gov.  John  W.  King,  the  first  Democrat 
to  win  reelection  as  Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire on  a  fine  record  he  made  In  his  first 
term,  is  going  to  seek  the  first  Increase  in 
State  taxes  since  1957.  Along  with  most 
other  Governors  In  this  section,  he  sees  a 
need  for  increased  aid  to  education,  a  pay 
raise  for  many  State  employees,  and  reorgan- 
ization of  State  departments  to  make  them 
more  efficient. 

The  story  is  much  the  same  in  Vermont, 
where  another  Democrat,  Philip  H.  Hoff,  was 
first  elected  2  years  ago,  that  State's  first 
Democratic  Governor  in  109  years.  Re- 
elected in  the  great  sweep  of  last  November. 
Hoff  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  State's 
history,  has  fellow  Democrats  in  the  jobs 
of  lieutenant  governor,  State  secretary, 
treasurer,  auditor  of  accounts,  and  attorney 
general. 

Maine  didn't  elect  a  Governor  last  fall, 
and  Republican  Gov.  John  H.  Reed  continues 
In  office,  but  now  he  has  a  legislature  solidly 
controlled  by  Democrats.  Reed  Is  seeking 
a  budget  of  $175,418,000  to  operate  the  State 
for  the  next  2  years,  of  which  almost  $10 
million  is  for  supplemental  appropriations. 
To  pay  for  this  program  Reed  is  seeking  a 
tax  increase  on  timberlands  and  tobacco 
and,  like  Governor  King  In  New  Hampshire, 
wants  a  markup  in  liquor  prices,  both  these 
States  being  In  the  liquor  business. 

Massachusetts,  perhaps  more  than  its 
neighbors  to  the  north,  needs  a  broader 
tax  base.  During  the  campaign  Governor 
Voipe  talked  a  great  deal  about  a  sales  tax 
which  Its  advocates  say  would  bring  In 
$125  million  or  more  revenue.  But  in  the 
past  the  State  legislature  and  the  labor 
leaders  have  hesitated  to  recommend  this 
source  of  revenue. 

Each  year  there  is  talk  about  a  State  lot- 
tery or  legalized  off-track  betting.  The 
money  derived  from  these  questionable 
sources  hardly  would  be  a  drop  In  the 
bucket,  however,  because  the  needs  of  the 
State  are  so  large. 

While  the  New  England  States  are  search- 
ing frantically  for  new  and  painless  money 
sources.  State  officials  always  keep  In  mind 
the  high  rate  of  tax  mortality  among  poli- 
ticians. Taxpayers  continually  are  demand- 
ing more  services;  they  want  bigger  and 
better  schools  and  highways,  for  Instance, 
but  they  show  a  tendency  to  vote  against 
candidates  and  elected  officials  who  talk  too 
much  about  higher  taxes  to  pay  for  these 
things. 

They  keep  In  mind  such  facts  as  that  In 
the  5  years  from  1958  to  1963.  State  and  local 
tax  rates  rose  twice  as  fast  as  Federal  taxes. 
They  are  told  that  State  and  local  taxation 
is  now  increasing  twice  as  fast  as  Income,  and 
economists  tell  them  that  since  World  War  II 
the  Federal  debt  has  gone  up  only  20  percent 
while  State  and  local  debt  has  gone  up  some 
600  percent. 

There  Is  an  optimistic  side  to  the  tax  pic- 
ttire.  because  the  Federal  Government  has 
promised  a  "substantial"  reduction  In  excise 
taxes  which  make  up  a  $14  billion  package 
and  cover  almost  everything  from  automo- 
biles to  whisky.  Nobody  knows  yet  what  the 
people  in  Washington  mean  by  "substantial." 
or  which  taxes  will  be  cut  or  when. 

Businessmen  hear  all  sorts  of  rtimors, 
speculation,  and  informed  word.  And  hun- 
dreds of  them,  representing  practically  every 
excised-taxed  Industry  or  business  in  the 
country,  are  on  record  regarding  the  "lu-- 
gency"  of  outright  elimination  or  at  least 
reduction  In  Federal  excise  taxes.  Overall 
reduction  probably  will  wind  up  In  a  House- 


Senate  conference,  and  a  good  guess  would 
be  that  the  tax  cut  wotild  run  between  $3 
and  $4  billion. 

Thus  if  the  tax  picture  la  cloudy  as  busi- 
nessmen look  into  1065.  BO  Is  the  matter  of 
the  whole  economy.  There  are  a  number  ot 
"its"  on  the  horizon.    There: 

If  there  is  a  steel  strike. 

If  the  steel  companies  further  raise  prices. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  Is  forced  by  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  to  tighten  money. 

If  Britain  devalues  the  pound. 

If  the  situation  in  southeast  Asia  should 
develop  into  a  major  confiict.  , 

If  the  outfiow  of  gold  is  stepped  up  drasti- 
cally. 

If  the  predicted  leveling-off  in  business, 
which  many  persons  predict  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  should  develop  into  a  down- 
turn. 

Most  of  these  things,  of  course,  will  never 
come  to  pass.  But  they  make  the  outlook 
more  cloudy  than  the  easier  task  of  looking 
back  through  1964.  In  that  year,  deeplte 
some  heavy  layouts  In  individual  electronic 
plants  and  the  continued  shrinking  of  the 
once-dominant  textile  industry,  this  region 
BtlU  showed  a  gain  of  34.100  jobs  from  the 
year  before,  with  just  short  of  4  million 
persons  employed  In  nonagrlcultural  jobs. 

Statistics  perhaps  do  not  mean  much  to  in- 
dividuals who  either  are  gainfully  employed 
or  are  looking  for  work — anymore  than  do 
long-range  forecasts — but  anybody  interested 
In  New  England  business  cannot  help  but 
see  that  the  area  will  gain  tremendous  eco- 
nomic advantage  through  the  location  In 
Cambridge  of  the  huge  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration's  research  center — 
once  the  political  and  local  squabbling  ceases 
over  just  where  Its  final  site  will  be  located. 

Most  of  the  prophets  of  doom  who  were 
BO  noisy  not  many  weeks  ago  about  the  pro- 
jected closing  of  such  military  installations 
as  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  at  Klttery 
and  arsenals  at  Springfield  and  Watertown 
are  quiet  now. 

They  have  made  their  protests  to  the  New 
England  congressional  delegation  and  re- 
ceived assurances  that  the  politicians  in 
Washington  would  see  what  they  could  do. 

But  the  chances  of  any  reversal  are  almost 
negligible. 

Those  protesting  today  are  the  same  ones 
who  told  you  that  New  England  never  would 
survive  the  blow  of  some  40  jrftrs  ago  when  it 
became  evident  that  a  considerable  part  of 
New  England's  textUe  Industry  was  moving 
South. 

This  area  proved  capable  of  adjusting  Itself 
then  and  attracted  new  Industries  .and 
changed  Its  pattern  of  economy. 

The  defense  conversion  and  military  cut- 
backs present  a  problem,  but  there  Is  no 
question  that  these  challenges  cannot  be 
met  at  aU  levels  of  the  economy.  And  there 
Is  no  reason  that  good  planning  should  not  be 
able  to  turn  this  problem  into  an  opportu- 
nity. 

The  statement  has  been  printed  many 
times,  but  It  cannot  be  emphasized  often 
enough :  that  New  England  has  scientific  and 
technical  skills  unequaled  In  any  other  part 
of  the  country,  and  that  It  has  a  "labor  mar- 
ket" the  envy  of  other  localities. 

Here,  small  businessmen  and  those  who 
work  for  them  have  the  know-how,  a  term 
perhaps  impossible  to  define,  but  something 
that  is  recognized  all  over  the  world.  No- 
where is  there  a  work  force  so  highly  and  so 
individually  trained.  Nowhere  are  there  edu- 
cational Institutions  that  can  surpass  Har- 
vard, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Brandels.  Tufts  or  Northeastern. 

The  whole  Impact  of  the  gradual  change- 
over in  the  defense  and  disarmament  fields 
is  going  to  upset  many  areas  in  months  to 
come.  Nevertheless,  if  there  Is  any  self- 
evident  fact,  it  is  that  New  England  will 
make  as  significant  a  contribution  to  a  world 
that  may  well  be  gradually  disarming  as  la 
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one  where  military  defence  necessarily  occu- 
pies as  large  a  role  as  It  does  now. 

Take  a  single  instance,  one  brought  up  the 
other  day  by  Everett  Ware  Smith,  president 
of  the  New  England  Council.  It  was  that  of 
Presque  Isle,  Maine. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  that  northern  Maine 
community  lost  Its  Snark  missile  base. 
Along  with  It,  the  community  lost  275  civil- 
ian Jobs  and  some  1,200  military  personnel. 
Instead  of  collapsing,  Presque  Isle  brought 
200  new  Jobs  into  the  area  to  replace  those 
which  were  Io6t  when  the  base  closed. 
Everybody  there  got  behind  a  drive  to  build 
Presque  Isle  Into  a  bigger,  stronger,  and  more 
vital  area  than  ever  before. 

What  this  community  did,  others  can  do. 

And  will. 


Oar  Responsibility  to  the  Aged 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF   NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9. 1965 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
subject  of  medical  care  and  hospitaliza- 
tion for  the  aged  has  brought  to  my 
office,  and  I  assume,  to  many  offices  a 
vast  volume  of  mail.  Most  of  the  corre- 
spondence which  I  have  received  to  date 
has  been  from  my  constituents  who  ex- 
pressed themselves  In  favor  of  a  medicare 
plan  which  would  alleviate  their  financial 
hardship  in  obtaining  proper  and  ad- 
equate medical  attention. 

We  all  know  that  the  elderly  citizen 
does  not  possess  the  necessary  funds  to 
properly  treat  his  ailments  which  require 
immediate  and  full  attention  through 
qualified  and  trained  personnel. 

Among  the  many  letters  which  I  have 
received  to  date,  there  came  a  very  timely 
and  thought-provoking  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Bergen  Record  of  Satur- 
day, January  30,  1965.  Two  of  my  con- 
stituents. Mr.  Pi-ank  Uhl  and  Mr.  Murray 
Ganhar^,  have  directed  my  attention  to 
the  article,  which  I  think  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  honor- 
able body. 

Therefore,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  including  the  article  which 
I  refer  to  above: 

Golden  Years:  Aged  Point  Up  Moral  Issue 
(By   Thomas   Collins) 

The  Federal  Government  recently  lent 
$25,000  to  a  cooperative  In  Louisiana  that  was 
engaged  In  making  fruitcakes.  It  was  a  15- 
year  loon,  at  4  percent. 

A  66-year-old  retired  man  or  woman  who 
has  cancer  would  like  a  little  of  that  benevo- 
lence. They  can't  have  it.  If  they  could  bor- 
row $25,000  they  might  be  able  to  buy  a 
cure.  At  least  they  could  buy  a  softening  of 
the  pain  and  some  comfort  for  the  time  re- 
maining to  them. 

A  couple  of  months  ago  a  severe  drought 
spread  across  the  United  States.  Counties 
began  appealing  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  emergency  help.  The  U.S.  Agriculture 
Department  came  through,  offering  drought 
aid  to  900  counties  in  about  27  States. 
Among  other  things,  it  offered  livestock  feed 
at  cutrate  prices  to  livestock  raisers  in  24 
States. 

The  66-year-old  retired  man  or  woman  who 
Is  tyrlsted  with  arthritis  cannot  get  cutrate 
medicines,  or  doctors,  or  hospitals — or  cut- 
rate  anything  they  need  to  save  their  lives 
and  stop  their  hurting. 


If  you  think  this  column  1$  building  up  to 
an  endorsement  of  Medicare  you  are  wrong. 
If  you  think  It  is  building  toward  the  premise 
that  our  Government  wiU  do  more  for  « 
fruitcake  or  a  hungry  hog  than  it  will  for  a 
pensioner  in  pain,  you  are  on  firmer  ground. 
In  the  drought  crisis,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment went  further  than  cutrate  live- 
stock feed.  It  offered  emergency  loans  to 
farmers  In  928  coxmtles  to  tide  them  over  the 
crisis. 

The  66-year-old  retired  man  or  woman  can- 
not get  from  the  Government  an  emergency 
loan  to  tide  them  over  a  heart  attack. 

Tornadoes,  hurricanes,  and  such,  xisually 
bring  forth  greater  benevolences  than  fruit 
cakes  or  hogs.  A  tornado  casx  roar  through 
the  property  of  people  in  any  region  of  the 
United  States,  lifting  the  foom,  knocking 
down  the  fences,  and  upsetting  the  privy  In 
the  backyard  •  •  •  and  amid  the  glorious 
publicity  about  it  all  that  comes  in  the 
papers  and  on  TV  to  the  victims,  and  the 
tributes  paid  to  their  courage,  they  can  get 
Government  help  to  get  back  on  their  feet. 
The  66-year-old  retired  man  or  woman 
lying  in  lonely  courage  at  home  with  a  bleed- 
ing stomach  can  get  no  help  unless  they  can 
pay  for  it.  They  can  declare  themselves 
paupers  and  get  some  help.  But  the  fruit- 
cakes, the  hogs,  and  the  privy  need  no  decla- 
ration of  poverty — only  people. 

A  farmer  raising  one  of  the  major  crops 
of  the  country  can  get  from  the  Government 
an  all-risk  insurance  policy  that  provides 
protection  for  his  crops.  A  66-year-old 
retired  man  or  woman  cant  get  the  same 
thing  for  their  health. 

A  city  or  town  can  get  lota  of  money  from 
the  Small  Business  AdmlniBtration  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  develop  their  com- 
munities and  get  life  moving  again.  The 
town  puts  up  $2;  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration puts  up  $8. 

The  66-year-old  retired  man  or  woman, 
lying  in  a  semi-invalid  condition  all  across 
our  country  and  yearning  to  get  life  moving 
again  would  like  a  little  of  that. 

The  things  that  are  said  here  have  not 
been  designed  to  say  it  is  right  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  be  giving  away  so  much 
money  for  so  many  caiises.  Nor  is  it  In- 
tended that  they  give  the  Impression  that 
the  ailing  old  folks  should  get  on  the  gravy 
train  that  Is  passing  by. 

Rather,  these  words  seek  to  point  up  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  human  beings  around 
us  are  not  so  Important  as  voters,  and  not 
so  Important  as  economics. 

This  is  one  of  the  grave  moral  issues  of  our 
time.  It  is  beyond  the  practical  and  the 
economic.  It  gets  into  the  realm  of  our  re- 
ligious t>eliefs,  and  what  kind  of  i>eople  are 
we.  Politics,  the  medical  profession,  and 
health  insurance  companies  shouldn't  decide 
it — our  moral  concepts  should. 

Older  people  in  this  country  are  in  urgent, 
painful  need  of  better  medical  considera- 
tion tban  they  are  getting.  Anybody  who 
wants  to  dispute  this  will  have  to  come  up 
with  something  better  than  the  2,000  letters 
a  month  this  column  is  getting  from  the 
people  who  do  the  Buffering. 


not  a  politically  wise  position  for  a  new 
member  from  my  district.  However, 
bot^  I  and  the  distinguished  Congress- 
man whom  I  succeed,  the  Honorable 
August  Johansen,  were  sent  here  to  vote 
according  to  our  own  best  judgment  after 
the  arguments  had  been  properly  heard. 
He  did  not.  and  I  shall  not,  do  ottier^'ise. 

We  are  about  to  decide  whether  we  re- 
solve today,  before  proper  and  thorough 
studies  by  this  Congress,  an  issue  which 
is  in  no  way  related  to  the  urgency  of  the 
supplemental  appropriation  to  the  CCC. 
We  vote  on  whether  we  abandon  or  con- 
tinue a  system  of  committee  study  which 
has  assisted  Congress  to  order  thought- 
fully its  activities. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  yield- 
ing to  our  emotions  are  obvious.  The  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  body  lie  elsewhere. 

Let  us  properly  hear  the  arguments  on 
these  two  unrelated  issues,  soon  but  at 
another  time,  and  decide  them  individ- 
ually, and  on  their  own  merits. 


Supplemental  Appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agricolture 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF   MZCHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8.  1965 

Mr..TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  imposition  of  restrictions 
on  our  conference  committee.    This  is 


Address  by  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
miy  privilege  to  submit  herewith  the  key- 
note address  by  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wag- 
ner, of  New  York,  at  the  Oracle  Mansion 
Conference  on  Narcotics  Addiction  held 
on  February  3. 1965. 

The  mayor  has  recognized  this  very 
serious  problem  and  obviously  is  making 
every  effort  to  cope  with  it.  I  am  certain 
that  under  his  expert  and  knowledgablc 
guidance  |reat  progress  will  be  made  to 
eradicate  this  scourge.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  the  accomplishment  of  the  city 
of  New  York  in  this  connection. 

The  address  follows: 
Keynote     Address     by     Mayor     Robert    F. 

Wagner   at  Gracie   Mansion    Conference 

ON  Narcotics  Addiction 

I  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you  who 
have  come  here  for  this  Gracie  Mansion  Con- 
ference on  Narcotics  Addiction. 

I  hasten  to  explain  to  the  literal-miiuied 
from  out  of  New  York  that  the  New  York 
Hilton  Hotel  Is  not  considered  to  be  an  ex- 
tension of  Gracie  Mansion.  We  hope  to  have 
some  of  you  at  Gracie  Mansion  tomorrow. 

Unfortunately,  the  limitations  of  space  at 
Gracie  Mansion  are  such  that  the  entire 
conference  could  not  be  convened  or  con- 
tained there.  Nevertheless,  I  hope  that  all 
of  you  attending  this  conference  will  feel 
that  you  are,  Inoeed,  meeting  under  the  .ais- 
pices  of  the  highest  level  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  city  government.  That  was 
my  intention  in  convening  the  Gracie  Man- 
sion Conference  on  Narcotics  Addiction. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  make  a  keynote 
statement  for  this  conference.  My  hope  and 
expectations  are  that  from  this  conference 
will  emerge  signposts  in  the  direction  of 
new  programs  and  modifications  of  existing 
ones;  In  addition,  we  will  look  for  the  out- 
lines of  a  plan  for  greater  collaboration  and 
concert  in  the  conduct  of  the  massive  e.Tort 
reqtiired  to  deal  with  the  narcotics  problem. 
and  even  for  a  mechanism  for  fuller  and 
freer  exchange  of  information  on  new  ritvel- 
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opments  in  this  field.  Finally,  I  hope  that 
there  may  develop  an  approach  for  ezi>osing 
new  practices  and  undertakings  to  Impartial 
and  objective  scientific  evaluation,  so  that 
there  may  be  as  little  delay  as  possible  in  the 
sanctioning  of  new  techniques  as  weU  as 
basic  solutions  to  this  raging  problem. 

This  Is  not  only  ovir  hope  but  also  our  pur- 
p>ose  In  convening  this  conference.  I 
thought — and  all  my  expert  advisers 
thought — that  we  had  reached  a  point  at 
which  this  conference  could  serve  an  out- 
standingly useful  function.  The  White  House 
Conference  of  2  years  ago  had  most  salutary 
effects  and  set  the  stage  for  new  thinking,  a 
new  gathering  of  opinion,  and  a  new  sweep  of 
action.  As  a  result  of  that  Conference,  there 
was  formed  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
Narcotics  Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse,  some  of 
whose  distinguished  members  are  leading 
participants  at  this  conference. 

There  is  much  tliat  stlU  remains  to  be 
done  to  implement  the  results  that  flowed 
from  the  White  House  Conference,  including 
the  reccHnmendatlons  of  the  Presidential 
Commission.  At  this  Gracie  Mansion  Con- 
ference we  shaU  surely  give  thought  to  some 
of  the  proposals  made  by  the  Presidential 
Commission.  Certainly,  more  Federal  as  well 
as  State  leadership  and  action — and  funds — 
are  vitally  needed. 

So  we  are  gathered  here,  to  face  the  prob- 
lem as  we  in  New  York  City  see  it,  and  to 
review  what  is  being  done — and  more  Im- 
portantly, what  ought  to  be  done  that  Is  not 
being  done. 

The  late  Winston  Churchill  once  said  that 
the  motivations  of  Russian  foreign  policy 
were  a  riddle  In  the  center  of  an  enigma 
wrapped  In  mystery.  Precisely  the  same 
might  be  said  of  the  narcotics  problem. 

The  complexity  of  the  problem  and  of 
each  of  Its  several  aspects  Is  little  appre- 
ciated, neither  by  the  general  public  nor  even 
by  some  of  the  experts  In  the  field.  Of 
course,  by  overlooking  this  complexity  It  Is 
easier  to  arrive  at  simple  solutions.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  such  solutions  frequently 
won't  work  when  practically  applied  or 
tested. 

The  control  of  the  traffic  in  narcotics  Is  one 
such  complicated  problem.  The  traffic  In 
drugs  Is  the  vehicle  of  the  Infection.  As 
such.  It  must  conunand  as  much  ot  our  at- 
tention as   any   other  aspect. 

The  control  of  the  addicts  so  as  to  restrain 
their  criminal  and  antisocial  behavior,  is 
another   such    problem. 

The  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  conta- 
gion Is  still  another  problem. 

The  cure  of  addiction  by  medical  or  psy- 
chological   means    is    another    problem. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  addict  who  has 
abandoned  the  habit,  to  prevent  his  relapse 
into  addiction.  Is  still  another  problem  Inti- 
mately related  to  the  problem  of  his  return 

into  the  environment  which  contributed  to 
his  addiction  In  the  first  place. 

These  are  among  the  problems  to  which 
the  various  panels  will  address  themselves 
and,  hopefully,  help  us  to  distinguish  truth 
from  error,  and  fact  from  fiction. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  try  to  give 
the  narcotics  problem  a  perspective  that  Is 
seldom  used;  namely,  the  perspective  of  pro- 
ptirtion   In   the   scale   of   time. 

The  first  general  recognition  of  narcotics 
addiction  as  both  a  destroyer  of  Individuals 
and  as  a  social  evil  related  to  criminality  was 
about  60  years  ago.  Legislative  restrictions 
and  controls  were  established  in  1909,  ex- 
tended in  1914  and  fiu-ther  in  1924,  at  which 
time  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  was 
organized. 

It  is  not  widely  known,  at  least  among  the 
general  public,  that  the  Incidence  of  narcot- 
ics addiction  has  greatly  decreased  In  abso- 
lute ntunbers  since  the  1920's,  and  even  more 
so  in  ratio  per  population  unit.  In  the 
1920's,  according  to  the  best  statistics  avail- 
able,   the    addict    population    was    approxi- 


mately 250.000,  or  1  In  400.  Today,  the 
addict  peculation  In  the  United  States  Is 
calculated  at  approximately  50.000  to  100.000. 
or  1  In  3,000. 

Selective  Service  reports  from  World  War 
I  show  that  1  out  of  every  1,500  men  was 
rejected  as  a  narcotic  addict.  In  World  War 
II,  the  rejection  rate  for  this  reason  was 
1  In  10,000. 

As  a  historical  footnote,  I  cite  the  major 
steps  taken  In  1919  by  the  New  York  City 
Health  Department  to  deal  with  the  nar- 
cotics addiction  problem.  The  health  de- 
partment opened  two  clinics  to  give  medi- 
cation to  the  addicts.  Seven  thousand  ad- 
dicts were  treated  during  a  period  of  10 
months.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  clinics 
were  closed.  The  health  department  his- 
torian, who  supplied  me  with  this  informa- 
tion, in  describing  the  conditions  under 
which  the  clinics  were  closed,  said,  and  I 
quote:    "Chaos  was  profound." 

Of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  reflect  a  false 
sense  of  comfort  from  the  figures  showing 
the  decline  In  the  addict  population  from 
the  1920'b  to  the  present.  Obviously,  there 
has  been  progress  In  reducing  the  addict 
population  over  the  long  reach  of  years. 
Our  present  Judgment  Is  that  the  niimber 
ca  addicts  in  New  York  has  been  on  the 
increase  during  the  last  2  years.  It  cer- 
tainly has  been  on  the  Increase  among  teen- 
agers. We  know  that  Increasing  numbers 
of  young  people  begin  today  by  sniffing  and 
end  by  shooting  up — and  some  begin  by 
shooting  up  and  end  the  same  way. 

We  have  never  had  any  hard  statistics  on 
the  number  of  addicts.  Seeking  to  remedy 
this.  In  1963  a  new  health  code  regulation 
was  adopted,  requiring  any  person  knowing 
of  an  addict  to  report  him  to  a  centrtil  and 
confidential  registry.  To  date  this  record 
shows  a  total  of  23,000  addicts  in  New  York 
City.  The  registry  is  growing,  although  It 
shows  no  signs  of  reaching  the  50,000  figiire 
which  some  authorities  have  estimated  as 
being  the  possible  number  of  addicts  In  New 
York  City. 

Regardless  of  the  numbers,  we  know  that 
narcotics  addiction,  especially  among  the 
yovmg,  has  one  of  the  most  horrifying  and 
ramifying  social  Impacts  of  any  disease  we 
know. 

The  typical  addict  who  reaches  the  pla- 
teau of  his  tolerance  steals  approximately 
flOO  worth  of  goods  a  day  to  support  his 
habit.  The  cost  to  the  city  in  terms  of  rob- 
bery to  support  addiction  has  been  estimated 
at  $600  million  to  $1  billion  per  year.  That 
cost  is  spiraling  upward.  There  are  many 
other  equally  heavy  costs,  too. 

The  population  group  most  aflfected  and 
afflicted  is  the  most  precious  part  of  our 
population — the  young.  "iTiat  is  why  there 
Is  an  Increasing  demand  by  society  that  the 
answers  be  immediately  found,  although 
some  of  these  answers  have  been  unsucess- 
fuUy  sought  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
years. 

In  recent  years,  we  bave  assembled  an  in- 
creasing ntunber  of  facts  about  narcotics 
addiction.  The  total  sum  of  these  facts 
does  not  yet  add  up  to  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem. We  luiow  some  answers  to  some  of  the 
questions,  but  we  do  not  yet  know  how  to 
convert  those  answers  into  practical  and 
effective  attaclu  upon  the  problem.  We  are 
trying  many  different  approaches.  Some  of 
them  work  In  some  cases,  but  In  most  cases 
do  not;  others  work  under  some  ideal  clr- 
cvunstances.  but  fall  down  under  practical, 
everyday  clrciunstances. 

But  the  facte  are  being  assembled  with 
Increasing  rapidity.  Research,  which  once 
was  spasmodic  and  disorganized.  Is  now 
beginning  to  surge  forward  In  manner  as 
organized  as  research  can  be.  You  wlU  hear 
the  results  of  some  of  these  efforts  in  the 
addresses  and  panel  discussions  at  this 
conference. 

Now  I  propose  to  discuss  \i^at  Is  being 
done  about  the  narcotics  problem  in  New 


York  City  today — what  the  city  government 
Is  doing  and  what  others  are  doing. 

Between  1919  and  1962,  Uttle  was  done 
by  the  city  government  for  or  with  narcotics 
addicts.  In  July  1963,  Riverside  Hospital 
was  opened  for  adolescent  male  addicts,  and 
later  for  adolescent  female  addicts.  On  May 
3,  1963,  Riverside  Hospital  closed  Its  doors 
to  addicts  after  having  served  a  total  of  3,066 
Of  them.  Generally  speaking.  It  was  an  un- 
successful operation. 

Moreover,  dtirlng  aU  those  years  and  until 
very  recent  times.  If  an  adult  addict  wanted 
to  "kick  the  habit,"  it  could  only  be  done 
In  the  hospital  wards  of  the  city  jails.  For 
adult  addicts,  except  for  emergency  cases. 
there  was  no  medical  facility  at  any  city 
hospital. 

Since  1958  the  foUowing  changes  have 
been  made: 

City  hospital  faculties  are  now  available 
for  the  detoxification  of  aU  addicts;  none 
who  wish  to  be  detoxified  are  denied  the 
facility  for  doing  so.  Hospital  beds  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  have  been  Increased 
from  25  In  November  1959  to  300  by  February 
1965.  The  waiting  period  for  hoepltaUBation 
has  declined  from  5  months  to  6  days.  Dur- 
ing 1963  medical  detoxification  wss  offered 
to  7,366  addicts.  Today,  emergency  medical 
care  Is  available  to  the  addict  34  boun'a 
day  in  any  city  hospital. 

Our  hospitals  Commissioner  Ray  E.  Tr\i»- 
sell  Is  developing  plans  to  make  Manhattan 
General  Hospital  the  addiction  hospital  in 
New  York  City.  Not  only  will  treatment  tor 
the  addict  be  offered  there,  but  it  will  be  a 
center  for  drug  addiction  research. 

I  can  announce,  for  example,  that  In  the 
very  near  future,  $80,000  will  be  transferred 
from  other  scheduled  uses  in  the  hospitals 
budget  to  Dr.  Vincent  P.  Dole  at  Manhattan 
General  Hospital  to  pursue  bis  trail-break- 
ing study  on  drug  maintenance  for  the  addict. 

The  State  government,  after  a  disappoint- 
ing start,  has  seriously  begvin  to  implement 
the  Metcalf-Voelker  Act  and  Is  significantly 
Increasing  the  number  of  clvU  commitments 
for  the  long-term  cure  of  addiction  as  an 
alternative  to  criminal  sentences. 

Information  and  referral  offices  on  nar- 
cotics addiction  have  been  established  in  all 
city  health  centers. 

Our  health  department  has  created  the 
central  registry  to  which  I  have  already 
referred. 

Otir  health  department  has  the  first  and 
only  functioning  day-care  center  for  addicts 
in  the  United  States. 

Research  in  problems  related  to  drug  ad- 
diction Is  Increasing  and  intensifying  greatly. 
Within  the  past  2  years,  $1,580,000  has  been 
given  In  g^rants  for  narcotics  research  in  New 
York  City.  These  grants  have  been  given  by 
the  Federal  Government,  by  private  founda- 
tions, and  last  but  by  no  means  least,  by 
the  Health  Research  Council  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

On  November  22,  1961,  by  executive  order. 
I  created  the  office  of  narcotics  coordinator 
which  was  placed  in  the  department  of 
health.  Our  present  coordinator.  Dr.  Cath- 
erme  B.  Hess,  under  the  Immediate  super- 
vision of  Health  Commissioner  George  James, 
and  with  the  fuU  assistance  and  cooperation 
of  the  Interdepartmental  health  council,  has 
provided  both  the  leadership  and  the  coordi- 
nated effort  that  are  so  desperately  required 
in  this  fleld. 

There  must  be  more  of  the  same,  and  there 
will  be  more  of  the  same,  as  far  as  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  of  New  York  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  efforts  at  drug  traffic 
control. 

Of  course,  if  the  original  source  of  the 
plague,  the  growth  and  manufacture  of 
opium,  could  be  adequately  controlled,  there 
woxild  be  no  serious  narcotics  problem  at  aU. 
For  lnf<»matlonal  purposes,  this  wiU  be  one 
of  the  presentations  to  be  made  at  this  con- 
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ference    by    representatives    of    the   United 
Nations  and  tbe  World  Healtb  Organization. 

Our  own  police  bave  greatly  Intensified 
their  efforts  against  the  traffic  at  all  levels 
and  are  training  police  personnel  for  even 
greater  ^orts  and  understanding  of  tbe 
problem, 

PoUce  Commissioner  Mvirphy  has  increased 
the  narcotics  squad  by  30  percent.  It  now 
represents  tbe  largest  single  municipal  nar- 
cotics law  enforcement  group  In  the  world. 

The  police  department  has  provided  for 
special  2-day  courses  in  narcotics  problems 
far  all  plalnclothesmen.  youth  division,  and 
tactical  patrol  force  men. 

These  training  courses  are  being  planned 
to  Include  the  entire  detective  force  and 
other  units,  including  the  uniformed  police. 

On  September  9,  1964,  the  police  depart- 
ment announced  an  Incentive  program 
whereby  awards  are  made  to  all  p)olicemen  to 
make  two  different  felony  arrests  of  nar- 
cotics offenders  In  the  period  of  1  year. 

Since  August  1964,  the  pressure  has  been 
on,  and  tbe  addict  and  the  pusher  know  it. 
The  police — and  that  means  the  city  of  New 
York — mean  business  against  those  who  do 
business  in  narcotics. 

Meanwhile,  the  police  department  and  the 
health  department  have  been  working  to- 
gether trying  to  resolve  the  criminal  aspects 
of  narcotics  addiction.  Both  departments 
are  providing  educational  material,  visual 
aids  and  c<Mnmunity  meetings  for  parents 
and  Interested  people  of  the  community. 

Many  voluntary  groups  in  our  city,  with 
official  encouragement,  are  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  drug  addiction  as  one  of  their 
major  interests.  Requests  are  being  received 
from  some  of  these  organizations  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  halfway  houses.  We  are 
working  on  the  establishment  of  halfway 
hovises. 

Approximately  200  community  groups  in 
New  York  City  have  expressed  their  concern 
and  Interest  In  the  addiction  problem,  and 
are  readily  available  to  function  at  the  grass- 
roots level. 

The  prevention  field  is  receiving  more 
and  more  emphasis  in  New  York  City.  New 
techniques  are  being  developed  for  the  early 
recognition  by  parents  and  teachers  of  drug 
use  and  addiction,  and  also  the  practice 
of  glue  sniffing  and  Indulgence  In  so-called 
pep  pills. 

Now  I  would  like  to  phrase  some  questions 
to  which  I  hope  answers  might  be  given  by 
tbe  end  of  this  conference : 

1.  What  Is  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  addictive  drugs,  addiction  it- 
self, and  the  treatment  of  addiction? 

2.  Can  the  factors  which  predispose  a  per- 
son to  narcotics  use  be  Identified;  and  If  so, 
can  they  be  dealt  with? 

3.  What  Is  the  significance  of  the  appar- 
ently rising  use  of  narcotics  by  teenagers? 

4.  What  is  the  relationship  between  nar- 
cotics use  and  criminality,  and  should  there 
be  stricter  laws  with  regard  to  narcotics 
\iBe? 


5.  Is  the  narcotics  addict  a  criminal,  a 
sick  individual,  or  a  sick  criminal? 

6.  What  access  should  the  medical  profes- 
sion have  to  the  addict? 

7.  What  has  been  the  experience  of  other 
countries  and  areas  in  dealing  with  the  nar- 
cotics problem — England  and  Sweden,  for  in- 
stance— and  what  can  we  learn  from  their 
experience?  How  transferable  is  their  expe- 
rience to  the  problem  In  New  York  City  and 
the  United  States? 

In  regard  to  the  answers  to  some  of  these 
questions,  we  are  all  aware  that  there  has 
been  much  controversy,  and,  indeed,  a  sub- 
stantial lack  of  agreement  among  the  experts 
as  well  as  the  pseudoexp>erts.  There  is  still 
violent  controversy  concerning  even  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  problem.  Myth,  mystery,  and 
misery  remain  the  chief  characteristics  of 
many  aspects  of  narcotics  addiction. 

But  the  time  has  come,  in  my  Judgment, 
for  all  in  the  field  to  close  ranks  as  much  as 
possible  and  to  organize  the  maximuna  attack 
upon  all  the  various  aspects  of  the  problem. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  as  a  result  of  this 
conference,  machinery  might  be  develoF>ed 
for  the  coordination  and  concentration  of 
effort  among  all  government  and  voluntary 
agencies  and  groups  concerned  with  narcotics 
addiction,  so  that  there  can  be  the  most  effec- 
tive and  efficient  use  of  available  resoiirces. 

For  our  ultimate  efforts,  niany  forces  will 
be  required,  and  many  paths  need  to  be  fol- 
lowed. We  need  not  expect  the  ultimate 
truth  to  be  revealed  at  this  conference,  but 
only  some  paths  at  the  end  of  which  the 
truths  might  be  found. 

Let  us  then  pursue  with  Impartial  mind 
each  available  path,  and  see  if  we  can  find  the 
ones  which  penetrate  deepest  through  the 
dark  and  give  the  greatest  hope  of  leading  to 
the  light. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

OP    ILLINOIS 

I.N'   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wediiesday,  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  Issues  and  Answers  program  on  ABC 
Radio  and  Television,  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 7.  1965,  on  which  I  was  the  guest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  program  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Issi  rs   AND   Answers,    Sunday,  February    7, 
1965 

(Guest:  Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dikk- 
sE.v,  Republican,  of  Illinois,  Senate  nU- 
nority  leader;  interviewed  by  John  Scall, 
ABC  diplomatic  correspondent,  and  Keith 
McBee,  ABC   Capitol  Hill   correspondent) 

The  Announcer.  Senate  minority  leader, 
Everett  McKinley  Dikksen,  Republican,  of 
Illinois,  here  are  the  Issues: 

Do  you  approve  of  the  American  air  at- 
taciis    against    North    Vietnam? 

Ciin  we  win  the  fight  against  the  Commu- 
nis.i  in  southeast  Asia? 

Is  President  Johnson  handling  General  de 
G;;u'.le   correctly? 

N:)w  for  the  answers  from  the  dominant 
voice  of  the  Senate  Republicans,  Senator 
Evfrurrr  McKinley  Dirksen,  of  Illinois. 

To  interview  Senator  Dirksen,  ABC  Capi- 
tol Hill  correspondent,  Keith  McBee.  and 
ABC  diplomatic  correspondent.   John  Scall. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Senator,  welcome  to  "Issues  and 
Answers." 

Senator  Dirksen.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Was  the  Republican  leadership 
coii.-ulted  by  the  President  in  advance  of  our 
deci.^ion  to  retaliate  against  North  Vietnam 
ana  what  do  you  think  of  the  decision? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Yes,  they  were  consulted. 
If  by  'Republican  leadership"  you  mean  the 
Rt:j'abllcan  leader  In  the  House  and  the  Re- 
pvibl;can  leader  of  the  Senate.  The  Speaker 
was  also  consulted  and  likewise  the  majority 
le luier  in  the  Senate,  so  there  was  consulta- 
tiun  as  to  the  exact  situation  that  developed, 
Miiy  it  developed,  and  what  they  hoped  they 
m:.';u  do  to  meet  the  situation. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Well,  do  you  approve  of  the  de- 
cision? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Yes,  I  think  I  do,  know- 
ing all  the  facts.  First  It  must  be  remem- 
bcrod  there  was  a  holiday  in  Vietnam,  and  in 
Vic.ininh,  also,  meaning  the  northern  half 
of  ♦^hat  area.  And  when  the  holiday  was 
over  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  new 
S-.v.iet  leader,  Mr.  Kosygln,  was  out  there, 
tiuro  came  this  attack.  It  was  a  complete 
Ei::prise.  of  course.  It  was  not  anticipated 
altnough  I  suppose  they  are  prepared,  gen- 
cr.lly  speaking,  for  whatever  attacks  may 
co:5;e,  knowing  that  it  Is  guerrilla  warfare 
aiid  that  they  strike  without  any  advance 
notice.  And  In  resonse  to  It,  something  had 
to  be  done  and  action  was  taken. 
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Mr.  McBee.  Senator,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  attacks  of  last  summer  will  this 
action  by  the  President  necessitate  Senate 
approval    or   House    approval? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Now  that  we  are  there 
and  in  the  light  of  the  resolution  that  we 
passed  some  time  back.  I  believe,  in  his 
authority  as  Commander  in  Chief  and  other 
authority  that  the  President  is  amply  weap- 
oned  with  all  the  necessary  authority  to  take 
what  action  must  be  taken. 

Mr.  McBee.  The  old  resolution  holds  up 
still? 

Senator  Dirksen.  That  Is  right.  And  then 
of  course  I  think  he  relies  in  part — and 
rightly  so— upon  the  understanding  that 
was  had  back  In  1953  or  1954,  after  Dien- 
bienphu  fell  and  we  had  to  determine  after 
the  Geneva  Conference  what  we  would  do 
with  respect  to  Vietnam,  the  preservation 
of  a  stable  government  out  there  and  the 
preservation  of  a  government  at  all  against 
outside  attack,  meaning,  of  course,  the  Com- 
munist attack. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Senator,  I  know,  because  you 
are  vitally  interested  in  this  development, 
that  you  have  been  in  touch  with  the  White 
House  not  only  before  but  since.  What  do 
you  know  about  the  results  of  the  attacks? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  I  would  have  to 
give  you  a  general  answer,  of  course.  I  am 
pretty  sure,  based  upon  conversations,  and  a 
conversation  with  the  President  no  later  than 
this  day — in  fact,  early  this  day — that  im- 
mediate action  was  taken.  Secondly,  that 
it  was  deemed  to  be  adequate.  Insofar  as 
results  are  known,  so  that  no  time  was  lost 
in  meeting  this  situation. 

Mr.  McBex.  Senator,  John  here  broke  a 
pretty  good  story  the  other  night.  He  said 
that  he  had  ascertained  the  Russians  were 
thinking  about  supplying  the  North  Viet- 
namese with  the  same  kind  of  antiaircraft 
rockets  that  they  had  given  Castro.  Do  you 
think  that  this  action,  especially  with  Mr. 
Kosygln  in  Hanoi,  might  deter  them  from 
such  an  action? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  that,  of  course.  Is 
in  the  speculative  field.  Obviously  I  do  not 
know.  The  Russians  may  do  It.  They  may 
send  them  to  China  and  let  the  Red  Chinese 
do  It.  Assuming,  of  course,  they  are  on 
speaking  terms,  and  they  must  be,  since 
Kosygln  did  stop  off  and  have  a  visit  with 
the  Red  leaders  of  China.  But  whether 
rockets  have  been  moved  In  is  a  matter  I  can't 
say,  unless  I  had  knowledge.  That  knowl- 
edge presently  I  do  not  have. 

Mr.  ScALi.  The  fact  that  Premier  Kosygln 
was  visiting  Hanoi  at  the  time  must  have 
been  an  Important  factor  In  the  decision  on 
whether  to  strike  at  this  time  In  retaliation. 
What  Is  your  understanding  of  this.  Sena- 
tor? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  actually  without 
having  knowledge  and  perhaps  no  under- 
standing. I  have  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  what 
this  must  add  up  to  because  if  Mr.  Kosygin 
had  first  visited  with  the  Red  Chinese  lead- 
ers before  he  went  to  Hanoi  and  possibly  Hal 
Phong  also  in  that  upper  area,  and  then  the 
holiday  came  over,  they  had  the  dinner  for 
Kosygln  and  then  the  attack  comes,  obvi- 
ously they  are  waiting  to  see  what  the  re- 
action from  South  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  is  going  to  be. 

Now  If  I  were  sitting  there  mtislng  and 
speculating  on  the  subject  I  might  come  to 
the  conclusion.  If  there  were  no  reaction  at 
ail  that  perhaps  we  were  getting  ready  to  pull 


out,  or  we  were  not  wanting  to  take  a  chance 
on  a  deeper  Intervention  by  the  Chinese  and 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  think  as  a  specu- 
lative matter  It  Is  highly  important,  and  If 
I  had  to  make  the  determination.  I  would 
have  made  exactly  the  same  determination, 
namely  to  retaliate  and  to  be  sure  that  It  was 
adequate  retaliation. 

Mr.  McBee.  The  time  Is  good  then,  and  we 
surprised  them? 

Senator  Dirksen.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCALi.  You  think,  then,  there  was  no 
alternative,  in  view  of  what  the  provocation 
was? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Not  unless  you  want  all 
of  the  Orient  to  suddenly  feel  that  we  have 
lost  face,  and  you  would  want  the  whole  wide 
world  to  feel  that  either  we  were^so  weak  or 
so  disinclined  that  we  would  nbt  take  any 
action. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Well,  Senator,  after  we  attacked 
the  gunboat  bases  following  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  incident,  the  Chinese  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  did  not  themselves  retaliate 
against  these  attacks.  What  do  you  think 
the  outlook  is  now.  Is  It  riskier  than  It  was 
prevlotisly? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Of  course  there  I  go  out 
on  a  limb.  In  other  words.  It  Is  a  wholly 
speculative  answer. 

Mr.  SCALT.  Right. 

Senator  Dirksen.  You  cannot  tell,  there 
is  no  basis  for  any  surmise  as  to  what  they 
might  do.  They  might  believe  that  we  are 
really  serious  about  this  business  and  this 
may  be  the  end  of  it  for  a  while  except  these 
little  sorties  across  the  border  In  order  to 
keep  the  guerrilla  warfare  steamed  up. 

Mr.  McBee.  Senator,  is  not  this  beginning 
to  take  the  shape  of  a  policy?  We  have  this 
long  war  of  attrition  in  Vietnam  which  we 
are  attempting  to  win  on  the  ground  and 
yet  periodically  when  a  political  crises  espe- 
cially looms,  then  we  strike,  as  in  the  case' 
of  Tonkin  and  as  In  the  case  of  the  attacks 
today.  Do  you  think  this  Is  otir  long-stand- 
ing, long-range  policy? 

Senator  Dikksen.  Well,  it  is  our  policy  as 
of  the  moment  because,  first,  let  me  say  we 
have  three  choices:  We  can  do  what  we  are 
doing  at  the  present  time  and  we  can  give, 
if  they  assault  us.  We  could  move  across 
that  parallel  with  everything  we  have  got. 
Who  knows  what  kind  of  retaliation  it  will 
Invite.  And  third,  we  could  pull  out  If  we 
so  desired.  But  my  own  notion  about  pull- 
ing out  Is  that  we  forsake  the  southern  end 
of  our  outside  Pacific  perimeter  which  runs 
from  Korea  to  Vietnam,  and  If  that  is  done, 
why  yotir  flank  is  turned,  military  speaking, 
and  then  what  happxens  to  Guam  and  to  the 
trustee  islands  and  to  the  Philippines  out  in 
the  Pacific,  because  you  are  going  to  have  to 
maintain  that  flank,  whether  or  no. 

Mr  McBee.  Well,  not  to  belabor  the  point 
but  doesn't  it  appear  tJiat  we  maintain  tbe 
ground  war  until  hopefully  ultimate  victory 
but  occasionally  we  have  to  bring  them  up 
short? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Right.  Of  course  our 
first  job  out  there,  if  we  can  get  It  "done.  Is 
to  establish  some  kind  of  political  stability. 
That  is  one  of  the  real  problems  in  Vietnam 
today.  It  hasn't  worked  out  too  well  as  yet, 
what  with  the  fall  of  three  or  four  gov- 
ernments since  the  Diem  government.  Now 
then  we  have  to  work  at  it  because  unless 
you  have  stabllly  you  have  exactly  nothing. 
At  the  same  time  you  have  got  to  maintain 
a  military  posture  out  there  In  order  to  sui>- 
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port  that  government  and  to  defend  It  and 
tlirovr  a  shield  around  It  against  these  con- 
stant and  almost  uninterrupted  attack£  from 
the  nc»-th. 

Mr.  ScAU.  Well,  Senator,  do  you  think 
there  was  any  alternative  to  this  attack  on 
our  part?  Do  you  think  that  alienee  or  do- 
ing nothing  would  have  been  completely  mis- 
understood? 

Senator  Ddiksen.  Well,  the  alternative,  as 
you  know,  when  Interpreted  In  the  Orient, 
Is  actually  not  an  alternative  at  all  for  us 
because  unless  you  stand  your  ground,  un- 
less you  meet  the  attacks  that  are  made — 
and  this  was  a  serious  attack  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding now,  the  latest  report  which 
may  not  have  actually  gotten  out  as  yet.  Is 
that  there  were  over  a  hundred  who  were 
wounded  In  addition  to  those  who  were 
killed.     Well,  this  Is  a  pretty  serious  attack. 

Mr.  McBee.  We  agree  on  that,  but  I  must 
Interrupt  for  Just  a  moment.  In  Just  a 
moment  we  will  be  back  with  more  issues. 

( Announcements. ) 

Mr.  McBee.  Senator  Dirksen,  so  far  as  you 
know  do  all  of  our  military  leaders  concur 
with  the  military  action  in  Vietnam  today? 

Senator  Dirksen.  I  am  reasonably  Bvue, 
and  it  is  based  upon  an  inquiry  that  I  made, 
that  they  do  concur  unanimously,  and  that 
goes  for  General  Taylor  and  it  goes  for  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  as  well,  who  are  on  the 
ground. 

Mr.  McBkz.  Well,  General  Taylor  all  along 
has  favored  some  sort  of  escalation  of  the 
war.  I  assume  this  Is  along  the  lines  of  his 
suggestion  to  the  White  House. 

Senator  Ddiksen.  Yes,  and  I  think  what 
action  has  taken  place  Is  quite  in  line  with 
any  suggestion  that  Taylor  made. 

Mr.  ScAii.  Senator,  do  you  expect  the 
President  will  call  the  Joint  congressional 
leaders  to  the  White  House  In  the  next  few 
days  to  discuss  this  and  give  them  the  latest 
Information? 

Senator  Disksen.  Without  actually  know- 
ing, I  would  say  It  Is  entirely  impossible. 
now,  knowing  the  President  and  having  sat 
across  from  him  in  that  Senate  Chamber  for 
many  years,  fought,  bled,  and  died  together 
oftentimes 

Mr.  ScALi.  Do  you  mean  possible?  I 
thought  you  said  "Impossible." 

Senator  Dirksen.  No.  I  was  going  to  say 
having  fought,  bled,  and  died  together  up 
there  a  good  many  times,  I  know  what  his 
attachment  Is  to  the  Congress  and  how 
anxious  he  Is  to  have  the  people's  elected 
representatives  know  all  the  time  what  Is 
going  on,  so,  on  the  basis  of  his  penchant 
for  having  these  leadership  meetings  when 
there  is  a  serious  problem  before  the  coun- 
try, I  would  guess  that  before  too  long 
there  will  be  a  leadership  meeting. 

Mr.  McBee.  Senator,  what  is  the  point  of 
crisis  that  leaves  you  in  a  completely  bi- 
partisan position?  In  1962  In  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  you  said  to  President  Kennedy 
"Tou  take  care  of  the  Nation.  I  will  take 
care  of  the  Republicans."  In  matters  of 
emergency  like  this,  you  depart  party  and 
become  the  Senate  leader  who  wUl  back  the 
administration 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  let  me  put  it  on 
a  broader  ground.  We  have  always  taken 
the  position  that  we  are  entitled  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  what  Is  going  on  abroad  where 
we  are  Involved,  and  we  are  entitled  to  have 
s  chance  to  offer  any  suggestion,  any  sub- 
stitutes, any  alternatives  that  come  to  mind. 
But  when  that  chance  has  been  afforded  and 
the  time  comes  to  make  a  hard  decision,  we 
feel  that  we  have  got  to  conjoin  because 
this  is  a  hostile  world  full  of  fever  and 
this  country  cannot  afford  to  show  a  dis- 
united face  to  the  world  and  in  consequence 
we  have  invariably  pursued  that  line. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Senator,  on  both  occasions  when 

we  have  struck  across  the  border  and  hit 
military  targets  In  North  Vietnam,  we  have 
announced  that  It  was  in  specific  retaliation 


for  Communist  attacks  against  American 
forces. 

How  do  you  stand  generally,  sir,  on  the 
Idea  of  additional  strikes  Into  North  Viet- 
nam, not  necessarily  in  specific  retaliation 
but  as  a  means  of  bringing  home  to  the 
Communists  that  we  are  not  going  to  pull 
out  and  that  if  they  continue  this  policy 
of  inflltratlon  it  will  risk  a  bigger  war? 

Senator  Dhiksen.  Well,  first  let's  be  clear 
that  what  happened,  now.  is  strictly  a  retal- 
iatory move  and  does  not  contemplate  going 
any  further  than  that.  Now  that  is  a  matter 
of  broad  policy  as  to  whether  or  not  you  go 
beyond  retaliation  and  strike,  let  us  say, 
the  industrial  area  of  Hanoi  and  Hai  Phong. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  say.  It  is  a  decision  for 
the  President  and  the  National  Security 
Council.  But  I  think  at  all  times  they  are 
fully  aware  that  you  might  get  retaliation 
in  reply,  and  who  knows  to  what  extent, 
and  In  what  volume  that  may  come,  and 
how  deeply  we  could  become  Involved  with 
Red  China  and  for  that  matter  the  Soviet 
Union  if  she  proposes  to  supply  weapons  to 
Red  China  and  then  in  turn  to  North  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  Sc.^Li.  Do  you  think  &$  conditions  are 
developing  there  a  total  victory  for  the  side 
of  freedom  Is  possible? 

Senator  Duiksen.  Well,  patience  Is  a  vir- 
tue, you  know,  where  guerrilla  warfare  is  In- 
volved. Look  how  long  it  took  the  British. 
Was  It  13  yeal%  In  Malaysia,  before  final  free- 
dom eventuated  and  even  now  the  British 
are  out  there  In  larger  numbers  and  have  to 
defend  It.  So  If  you  are  trying  to  save  the 
freedom,  liberty,  the  stability,  and  the  form 
of  government  of  a  covmtry  like  Vietnam  with 
11  or  12  million  people,  you  have  got  to  sum- 
mon a  lot  of  patience.  And  It  is  evidenced, 
of  course,  by  the  fact  that  since  this  all  began 
after  the  Geneva  undertaking  In  1954.  we 
have  had  54.000  of  our  American  advisers  in 
and  out.  That  Is  a  rather  euphemistic  term, 
as  you  know,  when  you  talk  about  advisers. 
but  that  Is  the  fact.  And  so  there  may  be 
as  manv  as  23.000  or  24,000  at  the  present 
time.  You  have  to  summon  up  all  the  pa- 
tience in  the  book  in  dealing  with  a  situa- 
tion of  that  kind. 

Mr.  McBee.  Senator,  there  was  loose  talk 
before  this  program  that  politics  might  creep 
into  our  little  discussion. 

Recently  you  have  undergone  an  election 
not  of  your  making.  A  great  many  pundits 
and  columnists  have  said  that  the  real  Re- 
publican leadership  In  your  party,  which  is 
not  enjoying  some  disarray  at  this  moment, 
falls  upon  you.  and  you  yourself  have  said 
In  announcing  the  GOP  Coc«dinating  Com- 
mittee some  weeks  ago  that  the  elected  Re- 
publican Is  the  Republican  leeder. 

Don't  you  feel,  sir,  that  the  mantle  of 
Republican  leadership  Indeed  rests  upon  yoxor 
shoulders  at  this  time? 

Senator  Dirksen.  I  am  not  so  sure  about 
that.  Let  us  say  It  rests  on  a  number  of 
shoulders.  But  there  Is  this  fact :  You  have 
172  Republican  Senators  and  Congressmen 
serving  in  this,  the  89th  Congress.  Now 
they  come  here  with  the  suffrage  of  the  peo- 
ple. And  conseqiiently  they  are  entitled  to 
and  they  do  go  on  the  record  with  respect 
to  all  questions  of  policy,  both  domestic  and 
foreign.  They  couldn't  escape  a  kind  of 
leadership  If  they  wanted  to  because  here  It 
Is.  And  they  must  go  on  the  record  and 
that  record  is  a  part  of  the  scroll  of  the 
Republican  Party  for  all  the  country  and  par- 
ticularly the  voters  to  see  in  1966  when  we 
go  back  to  the  polls  In  the  blelection. 

Now  we  try  to  coordinate  all  this.  The 
Governors  are  elected,  too.  To  be  sure 
their  principal  orbit  is  the  Stete  domain 
and  the  State  problems  but  no  less  they 
have  an  Interest  In  national  affairs.    That 

■would  be  true  of  those  ■who  have  been  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency,  or  who  have  been 

President  of  the  United  States.  Elsenhower 
and  Landon,  and  In  the  candidate  field  Gold- 


water.  Nixon,  and  Dewey.  Consequently  they 
like  to  be  heard  and  they  have  been  leaders 
of  the  party. 

Now  If  you  coordinate  all  that  and  get  the 
necessary  task  forces,  together  with  the  im- 
plementing personnel,  and  base  that  on  the 
national  committee  and  then,  of  course,  lay 
It  before  your  elected  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators, you  have  a  pretty  cohesive  force  where 
you  have  a  sharing  of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  McBee.  But  Senator,  In  front  of  all  this 
hydra  is  a  voice  and  that  Is  the  Senate  mi- 
nority leader,  isn't  it? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Don't  derogate  It  all  to 
the  Senate  minority  leader.  There  is  a  very 
distinguished  House  minority  leader,  too, 
Jerry  Ford,  of  Michigan,  and  a  very  capable 
leader  indeed.  I  must  say.  So  maybe  we  are 
the  funnels  and  maybe  the  Joint  leadership 
meetings  which  we  try  to  contrive,  every 
week,  if  possible,  is  the  forum  where  these 
things  have  to  be  beaten  out  and  then,  of 
course,  given  to  you  at  the  press  conferences 
that  follow. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Senator,  do  you  think  much 
progress  has  been  made  In  changing  the 
image  of  the  Republican  Party  that  Is  pre- 
sented to  the  people?  The  reason  I  ask  that 
question  Is  that  some  critics  and  indeed 
some  members  of  the  Republican  Party  felt 
that  perhaps  Senator  Goldwater  presented 
too  conservative  an  image  and  this  was  a 
factor  in  the  election  defeat. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  you  know  I  don't 
get  fired  up,  particularly,  about  this  ques- 
tion of  images.  I  have  always  said  that  the 
record  has  to  be  the  Image,  and  everybody 
contributes  to  it.  Becavise  an  Image  is  an 
amorphous  and  composite  thing.  So  we  try 
to  build  the  image  by  what  we  do  becau.=e 
that    is   the    thing   that   ultimately   coun'.s. 

We  had  some  difficulties  In  the  late  i.n- 
pleasantness  of  1964,  If  I  can  refer  to  it  in 
that  fashion,  and  I  think  too  often,  of 
course,  what  one  man  may  have  said,  even 
as  an  aside  or  even  to  a  reporter,  too  oft-^n 
was  dramatized  and  made  to  appear  that  th;it 
was  a  party  position  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  wasn't. 

Take  for  instance  TVA.  Actually  what 
was  disclosed  In  the  press  didn't  come  frrm 
our  candidate.  Never  said  it  In  that  fashion 
at  Eill.  It  was  speculating.  But  It  didn't  l;o 
for  the  rest  of  the  party.  I  was  here  whin 
TVA  was  established.  I  was  against  it  to 
begin  with.  You  are  not  so  naive,  after  more 
than  30  years  In  Washington.  You  know 
very  well  you  couldn't  dislodge  TVA  If  you 
wanted  to.  But  Just  think  of  the  Impact  of 
such  a  statement  upon  those  who  are  wedded 
to  the  Idea  of  public  power.  And  if  I  went 
on,  I  would  have  the  whole  campaign  laid 
out  for  you  right  like  now. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Senator.  If  we  could  Just  get 
Into  the  International  area  a  bit  more,  as  ycu 
well  know.  General  de  Gaulle  let  the  United 
States  have  It  In  two  specific  areas  this  week 
(a)  he  attacked  the  dollar  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  and  he  suggested  a  conference  to 
put  the  United  Nations  back  on  the  track. 
in  his  view,  by  Including  Red  China  in  so.Tie 
kind  of  discussion. 

How  do  you  stand  on  those  proposals? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  first  of  all  It  would 
appear  to  me  that  De  Gaulle's  gold  proposa's 
meet  no  favor  anywhere  with  those  wlio  ;.re 
expert  In  that  field.  Goodness  knows  I  :.ni 
no  monetary  expert.  I  was  here  when  ve 
passed  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  In  1934.  As  I 
recall,  I  voted  against  It.  They  said  at  th.it 
time  there  were  13  people  in  this  country 
who  knew  all  about  money  and  I  wasn't  one 
of  them.  So  I  played  trump  and  I  vet- d 
against  It.  But  Just  look  at  this  picture 
today.  We  have  about  four  or  five  p  :d 
mines  more  or  less.  We  have  one  that  Is 
a  real  producer.  Tell  me  where  In  the  w.  ild 
are  you  going  to  get  the  gold  for  gold  co.cr 

for  deposits  In  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

and  for  the  Federal  Reserve  notes?     It  is  n    t 

fair.    And  we  have  to  depend  on  the  dollar, 
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And  thank  goodness  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  clings  to  that  dollar  because  that  is 
the  best  piece  of  money  there  Is  in  the  world 

today. 

Mr.  McBek.  General  de  Gaulle  pretty  much 
must  have  anticipated  the  reaction  to  his 
suggestion.  Why  do  you  think  he  likes  to 
twe-ik  our  nose? 

Senator  Dirksen.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
that  la  Just  an  inborn  characteristic, 
whether  It  was  meant,  of  course,  to  gain  some 
publicity — although  why  should  a  man  of  the 
stature  of  Charles  de  Gaulle  have  to  resort 
to  those  things  In  order  to  get  publicity?  He 
doe-sn't  have  to.  All  he  would  have  to  do  is 
to  set  foot  outside  the  palace  and  they  are 
rer;dy  to  take  his  photc^aph  and  hang  on 
every  word.  And  I  am  glad  It  Is  that  way. 
But  these  little  shots  In  the  dark  may  fire 
bis  Imagination  a  Uttle  bit,  but  It  hasn't 
perturbed  or  caused  any  rumblings  in  the 
fin:inclal  chancelleries  of  the  world,  for- 
tunately. 

Mr.  McBek.  Thank  you,  sir.  In  Just  a  mo- 
ment we  will  be  back  with  more  "Issues 
and  .'Uiswers." 

( Announcement. ) 

Mr.  SCALL  Senator,  the  Communists  are 
claiming  that  they  shot  down  some  of  the 
American  planes  that  attacked  these  instal- 
lations. Prom  your  conversations  what  do 
you  know  about  our  losses? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  It  Is  entirely  pos- 
Blble.  and  the  lowest  picture  as  I  got  It  this 
morning  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  it  was  last 
night  when  I  got  these  reports.  It  Indicates, 
of  course,  the  dimension  of  this  action  over 
thire  and  that  they  are  playing  for  keeps. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Well,  we  are,  too? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Oh,  Indeed  we  have  to. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Well,  Senator,  how  do  you  go  on 
this  business  of  perhaps  Introducing  Ameri- 
can fighting  troops  if  necessary  In  order  to 
win  the  war? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  what  are  these  ad- 
visers doing  if  they  are  not  advising  and  giv- 
ing necessary  Ualnlng  to  fighting  people? 
Becntse  that  is  our  real  role  over  there. 
Tlic-  Vietnamese  picture  and  the  Vietnamese 
Army  has  to  be  kept  in  the  very  middle  of 
tiiis  situation  all  the  tlnie,  and  our  best  oper- 
ation of  course  Is  to  give  them  the  best  weap- 
ons possible  and  the  best  kind  of  training 
in  order  to  meet  this  Jungle  and  guerrilla 
warfare. 

Mr.  McBee.  Senator  Dirksen,  we  have  not 
run  out  of  subjects  certainly  but  out  of  time. 
Tliank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us  on 
'■I:;.sucs  and  Answers." 

The  Announcer.  Our  guest  this  week  has 
been  Senator  Everett  McKinlet  Dirksen, 
Eepublican  of  Illinois,  Senate  minority 
leader.  He  was  Interviewed  by  ABC  Diplo- 
matic Correspondent  John  Scall  and  ABO 
Capital  Hill  Correspondent  Keith  McBee. 

Krxt  week  at  this  same  time  "Issues  and 
Answers"  will  bring  you  the  leading  ladies 
of  the  United  Nati'jns.  with  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations.  Mrs.  Marietta 
Tree,  Nlcaraguan  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Natl  r.s,  Scnora  Hope  dcs  Somosa,  and  the 
Libcrian  Ambassador  to  the  United  N.;tions, 
^L-s,  Angieu  Elizabeth  Brooks.  We  hope 
you  V.  ill  be  with  us. 


A.n  Air  Cadet's  Views  on  losurgency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    tX>NNECTICtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1965 
i.Ir.  IRWIN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 

to  iiisert  in  the  Record  a  letter  sent  to  mo 


by  a  constituent  who  Is  now  a  student  at 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 

I  believe  his  views  on  counterlnsur- 
gency  are  of  Interest  at  this  time  for  two 
reasons — because  of  the  present  crisis  In 
South  Vietnam  and  because  they  show 
that  at  a  time  when  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy Is  imder  fire  for  cheating  by  some  of 
its  students,  there  are  others  who  are  do- 
ing serious,  purposeful  work. 

The  letter  follows: 

Janttart  12.  196S. 

Dear  Sir:  Four  years  ago  you  appointed  me 
as  a  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy, and  I  was  accepted.  I  wlU  graduate  In 
June,  with  a  major  in  national  security  af- 
fairs, and  so  far  my  3'/2-year  cumulative 
grade  point  average  Is  3.04.  The  problems  of 
counter  insurgency  fascinate  me.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  with  enough  effort.  Imagination, 
and  time  to  catch  up.  we  will  eventually  be 
able  to  develop  the  art  of  counter  Ins  urgency 
to  such  a  level  as  to  make  Communist  insur- 
gency'toovements  Impractical. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the  pres- 
ent debates  In  Congress  as  to  whether  the 
United  States  should  continue  Its  present 
efforts  In  South  Vietnam. 

I  profoundly  respect,  and  will  defend  the 
right  of  people  to  freely  express  their  Ideas, 
and  In  the  midst  of  all  this  I  also  have  confi- 
dence that  most  of  the  newspapers  and  deci- 
sionmakers In  this  country  are  conscientious 
enough  to  do  some  research  of  their  own  on 
such  lmp>ortant  Issues.  However,  I  would 
like  to  contribute  some  additional  points 
(from  a  national  security  point  of  view) 
which  I  think  are  worth  consideration. 

Guerrilla  Insurgency,  In  Its  present  stage 
of  development.  Is  perhaps  the  most  efficient 
means  ever  developed  for  one  nation  to  g£iln 
control  over  another.  It  Is  a  relatively  In- 
expensive effort,  and  It  Is  the  most  practical 
approach  left  in  this  nuclear  age.  The  art 
of  counterlnsurgency,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
far  less  developed  and  Is  Inherently  more 
dlfiQcult.  It  Is  far  easier  to  ambush  btises, 
assassinate  schoolteachers,  and  throw  bombs 
Into  restaurants,  than  It  is  to  prevent  these 
things  from  happening.  Unless  counterln- 
surgency can  be  more  effectively  developed, 
my  generation  will  probably  never  see  an  end 
of  situations  such  as  we  now  have  In  South 
Vietnam  and  In  the  Congo. 

Communist  Insurgents  receive  most  of 
their  popular  support  not  because  the  people 
want  commtmlsm,  but  because  tlie  Insur- 
gents have  convinced  the  people  that  they 
wlU  ultimately  win.  If  the  insurgency  move- 
ment is  not  permitted  to  develop  beyond  a 
certain  stage  for  a  prolonged  period  of  time 
(say,  10  years).  It  will  grow  stagnant.  Ten 
years  of  Indecisive  fighting  can  be  very  dis- 
couraging. On  the  other  hand,  If  the  United 
States  pulls  out  of  South  Vietnam,  It  will 
prove  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  Commu- 
nist Insurgency  (with  Its  terror  tactics,  pur- 
poseful and  planned  aggression,  dogmatic 
intolerance,  etc.)  is  more  effective  and  more 
popular  with  the  people  than  anything  we 
have  to  offer.  Communist  Insurgency.  If  this 
happened,  would  become  very  popular 
wherever  there  are  dissatisfied  people.  "Why 
obey  these  laws  when  we  can  kill  the  police- 
men?" Aisurgency  is  only  inevitably  success- 
ftil  If  vijp  allow  It  to  succeed  by  our  Indif- 
ference. 

Too  many  people  cry  about  "our  boys  get- 
ting killed  overseas."  when  they  could  be  sav- 
ing more  lives  by  putting  some  effort  into 
reducing  our  higliwny  fatality  rate.  In- 
surgency is  going  to  be  around  for  a  long 
time.  Most  of  us  volunteer  or  very  willingly 
accept  assignments  in  South  Vietnam.  Per- 
sonally, I  would  much  rather  give  my  life  in 
an  effective  effort  to  stop  Communist  insur- 
gency there  than  to  sit  back  for  15  years  and 

watch  similar  situations  develop   m  Asia, 

Africa.  South  America,  and  even  In  Mexico. 
Could  we  Stop  it  then? 


This  Is  Just  a  cadet's  view  of  the  national 
security  aspects  at  why  we  should  coaUnue 
our  efforta  in  South  Vietnam.  Tlie  two 
wcu-ld  wars  of  this  century  have  shown  v» 
a  very  profound  truth:  We  cannot  stay  out 
of  a  world  by  ignoring  It. 

Sir,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
Insure    that    these    things,    which   seem   so 
obvious  to  us,  are  not  overlooked.     Thank 
you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

Christopher  C.  Curbis. 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado. 


Veterans'  Administration  Closings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 

or  NXW   TORS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1965 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  YoA.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  most  cogent  state- 
ments made  during  the  recent  hearings 
before  the  Veterans  Aflfairs  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital closings  was  that  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  I  believe  this  state- 
ment Is  a  fine  summary  of  the  argu- 
ments against  the  VA's  position,  and  I 
subscribe  to  the  views  It  expresses.  I  be- 
lieve It  should  have  the  wider  circulation 
which  publication  in  the  Record  wUl 
give  it. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Charles  L.  Hxtbeb,  National 
Director  or  Legislation,  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans,  Before  the  Sxtbcommittek 
ON  Veterans'  Affadis,  Senate  Committek 
ON  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  January 
28,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Disabled  American  Veterans  ap- 
preciates the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  to  present  our  views  In  connection  with 
the  recently  announced  decision  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  close  some  of  Its 
currently  operatmg  facilities. 

Specifically,  the  Administrator  Intends  to 
abolish  17  regional  offices,  11  hospitals,  and 
4  domlcUiarles.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the 
closing  of  these  facilities  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  quality  of  care  which  the  Congress 
has  authorized  for  veterans;  will  effect  a 
savings  of  $23,500,000;  and  will  not  diminish 
the  availability  of  service  provided  to  veter- 
ans and  their  dependents. 

The  215.000  members  of  this  organization, 
composed  of  wartime  disabled  veterans,  are 
deeply  concerned  over  the  announced  clos- 
ings and  the  affect  which  we  believe  It  will 
have  on  the  over-all  veterans  program.  For 
whatever  reason  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  offered  for  the  Justification  of  this 
action.  It  Is  our  sincere  feeling  tliat  the 
action  Is  Ill-timed  and  Ill-considered.  It  Is 
our  belief  that  If  the  closings  occur,  the  ad- 
verse affect  will  be  Inunedlate  and  profound 
and  the  impact  will  extend  far  In  the  future. 
Additionally,  we  were  given  no  prior  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  Veterans'  Administration 
plan  for  closing  of  these  facilities. 

We  quite  frankly  feel  the  way  this  entire 

matter  has  been  handled  is  an  affront  to  the 

Nation's    veterans,    the    Congress,    and    the 
general  public 
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The  closing  of  17  VA  regional  ofiSces  will 
definitely  deprive  many  veterans  of  the  bene- 
fit of  personal  contact  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  services  it  provides. 
These  veterans  will  be  disadvantaged  in  com- 
parison with  others  located  near  the  50  re- 
gional offices  which  will  remain  open. 

The  majority  of  veterans  calling  at  the 
regional  offices  are  those  who  cannot  express 
themselves  through  correspondence;  those 
desiring  to  appear  in  person  before  the  rating 
board;  and  those  with  complicated  cases  that 
can  only  be  handled  by  personal  contact. 

The  loss  of  service  wo\ild  extend  also  to 
veterans'  widows  who  very  often  must  come 
to  regional  offices  for  expert  assistance.  To 
properly  assist  and  counsel  a  veteran  or 
widow,  we  know  It  is  essential  that  the  claims 
file  be  available.  If  the  proposed  Veterans' 
Administration  plan  goes  through,  the 
claims  file  would  not  be  available  in  the  re- 
maining contact  offices.  Veteran  and  widow 
claimants  would  only  be  given  routine  in- 
formation at  the  contact  offices.  A  great  deal 
of  correspondence  would  go  back  and  forth 
between  the  contact  officer,  the  regional  of- 
fice where  the  file  is  located,  and  the  clainx- 
ant.  We  do  not  believe  the  mailbox  is  an 
adequate  substitute  for  personal  contacts 
necessary  for  the  proper  consideration  of  a 
claim  for  benefits. 

An  Executive  (Wder  authorizes  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  send  a  parchment 
certificate  signed  by  the  President  to  widows 
upon  the  death  of  their  veteran  husbands  at 
a  time  when  thoughtful  sentiments  mean 
so  much.  This  is  a  strange  paradox,  indeed, 
when  you  consider  that  the  services  of  the 
regional  office  which  she  so  desperately  needs 
are  being  taken  away  from  her. 

The  services,  which  ova  ex-servicemen  are 
entitled  to  by  law,  will  be  made  so  unavail- 
able and  Inaccessible  that  in  the  final  analy- 
sis they  will  not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  Our  files,  as  well  as  the  files  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  show  thousands  of 
veterans  coming  to  the  various  regional  of- 
fices throughout  the  country  dally  for  per- 
sonal Interviews,  counseling,  appearances 
before  the  rating  boards,  et  cetera. 

The  closing  of  17  VA  regional  offices  will 
only  effect  a  savings  of  $3  million  in  fiscal 
year  1966.  In  oiir  opinion  this  small  savings 
certainly  cannot  be  Justified  when  it  will 
cause  such  drastic  reductions  In  the  services 
provided  to  veterans. 

The  proposed  closing  of  11  VA  hospitals 
will  leave  a  gap  In  large  areas  where  ill  and 
aged  veterans  will  have  no  hospitals  and  will 
be  required  to  travel  300  miles  or  more  to 
the  closest  VA  facility.  This  will  not  only 
create  a  severe  hardship  for  the  veterans  but 
also  for  their  families,  most  of  whom  cannot 
afford  the  expenses  Involved  In  traveling 
vast  distances  to  visit  veteran  patients. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  not  all  vet- 
erans admitted  to  VA  hospitals  throughout 
the  country  need  the  extensive  diagnostic 
study,  expert  consultations,  and  treatment 
which  are  admittedly  available  at  the  larger 
hospitals,  particularly  those  in  the  vicinity 
of  approved  medical  schools.  We  should 
bear  in  mind  that  a  great  many  veterans  are 
hospitalized  for  illnesses  which  are  no  doubt 
serious  in  nature,  but  which  can  be  treated 
In  the  conventional  manner  by  the  expert 
medical  personnel  currently  available  at  VA 
hospitals  all  over  the  land,  including  the  so- 
called  remote  areas. 

A  similar  situation  exists  with  respect  to 
the  VA  domiciliary  program.  Not  all  the 
veterans  in  these  facilities  reqxiire  the  expert 
diagnostic  and  medical  care  which  is  readily 
available  at  the  largef  hospitals  affiliated 
with  medical  schools.  Domiciliary  members 
generally  require  routine  geriatric  care  but 
do  not  require  the  wide  variety  of  services 
available  at  the  larger  hospitals.  There  are, 
of  course,  occasions  when  extensive  care  Is 
essential  and  it  becomes  practical  and  neces- 
sary  to   transfer   an    individual    to   a   large 


hospital  for  appropriate  care.  These  occa- 
sional transfers  may  Involve  a  moderate  ex- 
pense and  a  degree  of  inconvenience  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  However,  it  Is  not 
a  proper  reason  for  a  changa  of  policy  in  the 
operation  of  the  domiciliary  program,  a 
change  which  would  lead  to  false  economy, 
less  care,  and  perhaps  even  the  total  aban- 
donment of  the  program.  In  this  connection, 
the  DAV  in  previous  appearances  before  this 
distinguished  committee,  and  other  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress,  has  voiced  strong  op- 
position to  any  move  designed  to  reduce  VA 
domiciliary  functions  and  services.  It  is 
our  Intention  to  continue  in  this  direction. 

There  are  Involved  in  the  11  hospitals 
and  4  domiciliaries  approximately  6,000  beds 
all  of  which  are  utilized  for  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  two  classes  of  veterans — those 
who  were  wounded  or  disabled  as  the  re- 
sult of  military  service,  and  war  veterans 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  hospitalization. 
Approximately  3,000  of  these  beds  (those  in 
domiciliaries)  are  occupied  by  veterans  who 
have  a  disability,  disease,  or  injury  which 
Is  essentially  chronic  in  type  and  is  produc- 
ing disablement  to  such  degree  and  probable 
persistency  as  will  incapacitate  him  from 
earning  a  living  for  a  prospective  period. 
In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  beds  are  oc- 
cupied by  indigent  war  veterans,  a  majority 
of  whom  are  chronically  111  p.nd  unemploy- 
able. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  itself  has 
termed  the  domiciliary  as  an  institution 
which  provides  a  home — bed,  board,  and  in- 
cidental medical  care — for  men  who  are  so 
disabled  that  they  cannot  support  them- 
selves. 

The  proposed  closing  action  is  most  aston- 
ishing in  light  of  a  VA  profile  study  made  In 
1961  which  described  the  typical  member  of 
a  VA  domiciliary  as  a  64-year-old  World  War 
I  veteran,  disabled  principally  by  heart  dis- 
ease. Is  immarried,  has  an  elementary  school 
education,  an  income  of  $66  monthly  from 
VA  pension.  His  potential  for  rehabilita- 
tion is  limited  by  his  physical  disabilty.  He 
also  lacks  adequate  Income  for  independent 
living. 

This  is  the  VA's  own  description  of  a  pa- 
tient occupying  3,000  of  the  beds  to  be  closed. 
These  needy  veterans  cannot  find  encourage- 
ment in  the  Great  Society's  promise  of  a  fu- 
ture "free  of  bodily  wants  and  fulfillment  of 
the  needs  of  the  spirit." 

Closely  related  to  the  problems  created  by 
the  closing  of  hospital  beds  is  the  situation 
with  respect  to  Veterans'  Administration 
nursing  care.  On  August  12,  1963,  President 
Kennedy  authorized  the  Administrator,  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  activate  and  operate  2,000 
nursing  care  beds  In  VA  faculties.  Public 
Law  88-450  approved  last  August,  authorized 
4,000  niu^ing  care  beds  In  the  VA  hospital 
system.  Despite  this  clear-cut  mandate,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  activated  and 
la  operating  only  46  of  the  several  thousand 
nursing  care  beds  so  urgently  needed  by  our 
aging  veterans. 

A  large  portion  of  the  $23,500,000  saved 
by  the  ordered  closing  Is  to  be  used  for  plac- 
ing In  operation  part  of  the  4,000  nursing 
care  beds.  The  other  portion  Is  to  be  used 
for  furnishing  drugs  and  medicines  to  vet- 
erans receiving  non-service-connected  pen- 
sions who  require  the  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance of  another  person.  What  the  VA 
is  doing  here  is  withdrawing  funds  from  the 
service-connected  veteran  who.  by  law,  has 
priority  of  admission  to  hospitals,  and  trans- 
ferring such  funds  to  programs  which  are 
primarily  for  veterans  who  do  not  have  a 
service-connected  disability.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve this  was  the  intent  of  Congress. 

We  believe  serious  consideration  should 
also  be  given  the  loyal,  conscientious  career 
employees  in  the  facilities  to  be  closed  who 
have  given  many  years  of  dedicated  aervlce 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  small 
percentage   of    the   employees   who   are    re- 


tained will  be  forced  to  leave  their  homes 
and  conununlty  attachments  and  settle  in 
different  localities.  The  rest  will  be  thrown 
Into  the  labor  market  or  In  the  ranks  of  the 
xinemployed. 

We  realize  that  minor  adjustments  in  V.\ 
regional  offices,  hospitals,  and  domicillarv 
programs  are  necessary  from  time  to  time 
However,  in  giving  serious  thought  to  the 
VA's  actions  under  discussion  here  today,  the 
question  arises  as  to  what  shall  become-  of 
the  veterans  program  in  the  future. 

The  veterans  of  this  country  want  assur- 
ance from  the  Executive  regarding  fu.ure 
policy.  They  want  to  know  what  the  future 
holds  for  them,  what  they  can  expect  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  to  loc:iiion 
of  regional  offices,  hospitals,  and  domicili- 
aries, and  the  availability  of  service  and 
treatment  in  the  future.  This  assurance  is 
needed  and  should  come  in  clear  terms  from 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  possibly 
the  White  House. 

They  want  assurance  about  future  policy 
as  It  relates  to  the  125,000  hospital  bed  cpil- 
ing;  future  plans  for  new  beds,  for  closing 
beds;  future  status  of  the  domiciliary  sys- 
tem and  the  nursing  care  program;  the  num- 
ber of  contract  beds  now  in  use  and  future 
plans  in  this  area;  also  about  the  recent  VA 
policy  change  to  i>ermlt  admissions  of  Public 
Health  and  active  duty  personnel  In  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals.  (This  pol- 
icy cliange  was  first  communicated  to  us  on 
January  25  when  the  Administrator  re- 
sponded to  a  question  during  these  hear- 
ings.) 

We  believe  the  veterans  of  this  country, 
the  Members  of  the  Congress,  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  have  a  right  to  know  about 
future  planning  in  these  and  other  areas.  U 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
fails  to  respond  satisfactorily,  we  would  .sug- 
gest, and  Indeed  recommend,  that  the  au- 
thority now  granted  the  executive  under  pres- 
ent law  be  removed  and  that  it  be  placed  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
termine the  quantity  and  location  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  meniion 
that  we  have  heard  considerable  comment 
as  to  where  the  responsibility  lies  for  the 
decision  to  close  the  VA  facilities.  We  do 
not  believe  the  new  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  should  shoulder  full  blame  and 
responsibility  for  the  closings.  It  has  be- 
come obvious  that  the  basic  fotindation  of 
the  veterans  program,  as  enacted  by  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  is  gradually  being 
subjected  to  erosion  by  the  Btireau  of  the 
Budget.  Mr.  Driver  has  been  placed  in  an 
awkward  and  embarassing  position;  a  posi- 
tion we  think  should  be  shared  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  most  grateful  to  y^.u 
and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
affording  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  an 
opportunity  to  present  our  position  on  this 
most  important  matter. 

Thank  you. 


Anatomy  of  a  Riot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

OF   HEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues will  recall  that  Rochester.  N.Y.. 
was  among  the  racial -strife  punctuaiions 
of  the  1964  summer  scene. 
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As  I  reported  to  the  House  at  the 
time,  whole  sections  of  my  home  com- 
munity came  apart  at  the  seams.  The 
fabric  woven  of  law  and  order  was  rent 
asunder  by  mob  rule. 

1  saw  the  situation  firsthand,  and  still 
search  with  my  fellow  Rochesterians  for 
the  real  reasons  that  touched  off  this 
terror. 

Wiether  Rochester  and  its  sister  cities 
can  .suflEiciently  solve  the  race  riddle  to 
assure  riot  freedom  in  the  future  is  un- 
kuo'.vn.  But,  the  goal  is  being  sought 
\t1th  urgency  and  understanding. 

Rev.  Arthur  L.  Whitaker,  who  is  pastor 
of  Rochester's  Mount  Olivet  Baptist 
Cliurch,  is  one  of  those  Negi'o  community 
leaders  encouraging  the  comeback  effort. 
Because  he  is  my  friend,  I  am  aware  of 
Mr.  Whitaker's  work  and  writings  on  the 
subject. 

So  respected  are  his  views  that  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  chose  to  publish  Mr. 
Whitaker's  "Anatomy  of  a  Riot"  in  the 
January  issue  of  Its  national  journal, 
the  Crisis. 

A.=;  a  foreword  to  the  inclusion  of  Mr. 
Whiiaker's  article  with  my  remarks,  I 
offer  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Roch.cster  Democrat  and  Chronicle  of 
Thursday,  February  4.  I  commend  both 
the  editorial  and  Mr.  Whitaker's  com- 
mentary which  it  praises  to  the  consider- 
ation of  my  colleagues: 

Riot  Analysis 

A  vaice  of  reason  has  spoken  out  on  the 
Rochester  riots,  and  from  a  predictable  source 
In  this  city's  Negro  community — Rev. 
.^rtliur  L.  Whitaker,  pastor  of  Mount  Olivet 
Baptist  Chxu-ch. 

Tlir  Reverend  Mr.  Whitaker,  who  has  also 
Iccttired  in  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Rociifster.  has  written  a  cool  and  collected 
analysis  of  Rochester's  race  relations  in  the 
Janr  ry  issue  of  the  Crisis,  national  pub- 
lication of  the  NAACP. 

Ho  criticizes  members  of  both  races  for 
pers:>ting  in  several  errors  which  preserve 
the  p  jtential  for  violence — ^for  looking  for  a 
"black  messlah"  as  leader  and  spokesman  for 
all  Negroes,  for  example,  or  for  branding  Ne- 
groes as  "Uncle  Toms"  If  they  confer  with 
tiip  white  "power  structure." 

Ar.d  he  gives  credit  where  many  critics 
have  heaped  blame:  "Some  outsiders  have 
ni:fi;:kenly  suggested  that  violence  and  law- 
lessness erupted  because  Rochester  had  done 
r.otiiir.g  about  its  racial  problems.  The  city 
has  taken  steps  to  improve  race  relations." 

His  three  suggested  preventive  measures 
are  no  panacea,  as  he  acknowledges,  but 
they  nre  constructive. 

1.  Coordination  of  activities  of  social  and 
civic  organizations  in  the  area  of  better  hous- 
ir.e.  s  iiools.  and  job  opportunities. 

2  Strengthening  of  the  local  NAACP  and 
OThc!  civil  rights  groups  by  involving  more 
peop;>-'  of  both  races  in  the  membership  and 
action  programs. 

3  Establishment  of  a  domestic  peace  corps 
•with  nnphasis  on  self-help  by  the  Negro  com- 
mxnuty  and  other  interested  groups. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Whitaker  Is  a  man  who 
thinks  before  he  speaks,  and  then  speaks 
calmly  but  pointedly.  White  and  Negroes 
both  will  do  well  to  listen. 


Si.rM«  No  Work,  Ghftto.  Despair — Anatomy 

OF  A  Riot 

(By  Arthur  L.  Whitaker) 

Back  of  the  incident  that  sent  Rochester's 

"aiiery  young  men"  into  the  streets  last  sum- 

n^.er  w  as  an  accumulation  of  grievances — un- 

en-plojTnent,  Inadequate  housing,  and  alleged 

police  brutality. 


The  racial  disorder,  violence,  and  lawful- 
ness which  exploded  In  the  city  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  on  July  24-26,  1964,  came  as  a  "rush- 
ing mighty  wind,"  with  hurricanic  force  dur- 
ing the  hottest  July  In  the  city  since  1955. 
The  toll  exacted  for  these  3  days  of  havoc 
and  devastation  included  4  deaths,  the 
arrest  of  nearly  1,000  persons  of  both  races, 
and  property  damage  estimated  at  more  than 
$1  million. 

On  the  first  night  and  in  the  early  morn- 
ing hours  of  the  next  day,  the  full-scale  riot- 
ing by  Negro  youth,  in  the  main,  raged  with 
violence  and  lawlessness  involving  persons 
and  property.  The  disorder  was  touched  off 
by  the  attempted  arrest  of  a  Negro  charged 
with  disturbing  a  block  dance  in  the  Baden- 
Ormond  area  of  the  city,  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  downtown  business  district. 
The  area  has  been  described  as  a  slum  with 
a  high  concentration  of  Negroes.  The  busi- 
ness and  commercial  establishments  are 
mostly  owned  and  operated  by  whites.  A 
few  Negro  businesses  can  be  found  along 
three  of  the  main  streets  of  the  area. 

Two  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  city 
to  upgrade  the  district  in  recent  years.  The 
controversial  Hanover  Houses,  a  low-rent 
public  housing  project,  was  constructed  in 
1952  amid  much  debate,  opposition,  and  ten- 
sion. Hanover  Houses  consist  of  high-rise 
xmits  situated  along  the  Vienna-Herman 
Street  area.  Negro  occupancy  has  increased 
steadily  from  60  to  more  than  90  percent. 
The  Baden  Street  settlement,  the  largest  of 
five  settlements,  is  located  nearby. 

The  second  effort  on  the  part  of  the  city  to 
upgrade  the  area  involved  the  relocation  of 
750  or  more  families  and  business  establish- 
ments, beginning  In  January  1959,  from  the 
site  of  the  Baden-Ormond  project.  At  the 
time  of  the  relocation,  much  of  the  hous- 
ing in  the  area  was  dilapidated,  deteriorated, 
unsanitary,  and  overcrowded.  The  slum 
clearance  covered  a  60-acre  area.  The  newest 
housing  project,  Chatham  Gardens,  fronting 
on  Joseph  Avenue  and  adjacent  streets,  is 
one  of  two- story  dwelling  vmits  for  middle - 
income  families. 

On  the  second  night,  violence  and  lawless- 
ness broke  out  in  another  Negro  ghetto,  the 
old  third  ward,  once  known  as  the  ruffle 
shirt  ward.  The  third  ward  area  is  located 
a  short  distance  from  the  downtown  busi- 
ness district  in  the  southwest  section  of  the 
city.  It  is  a  blighted  area  with  slum  pockets 
located  throughout  the  various  neighbor- 
hoods. It  has  some  stable  housing  ap- 
praised from  fair  to  good.  However,  tran- 
siency is  high  in  this  area.  The  third  ward 
has  been  the  focus  and  concern  of  the  city's 
department  of  urban  renewal  and  economic 
development.  Like  the  Baden-Ormond  area, 
the  third  ward  has  overcrowded  housing  and 
a  high  percentage  of  absentee  landlords.  Ne- 
groes pay  high  rents  in  both  areas. 

The  Montgomery  Neighborhood  Center 
housed  in  a  new  modern  building  on  Cady 
Street,  is  centrally  located  for  the  families 
and  children  it  serves  in  the  third  and  ad- 
jacent wards.  The  Montgomery  center  has 
recently  completed  a  "self-study"  of  the 
community. 

RACE    RIOT    OH    RACIAL    DISORDER 

In  looking  at  that  weekend  of  violence 
and  lawlessness  from  within  a  nmnber  of 
things  needs  to  be  reviewed  and  understood. 
First,  there  is  need  to  clarify  what  occurred 
in  the  city  of  Rochester.  What  happened 
was  not  a  race  riot.  Rioting  by  Negro  youth 
and  others,  caught  up  in  the  psychology  of 
crowd  behavior,  did  occur.  In  a  race  riot 
two  opposing  forces,  racial  or  etlinlc  groups, 
are  engaged  in  open  conflict.  Such  was  not 
the  case  in  Rochester.  The  rioting  began 
about  11:30  on  the  night  of  July  24  when  a 
police  officer  attempted  to  arrest  a  Negro 
youth  accused  of  disttirblng  a  block  dance. 
The  arrest  sparked  long-smoldering  resent- 
ment of  authority,  intensified  by  reports  of 
alleged  police  brutality  In  the  city  over  tb« 


past  several  years.  The  violence  and  law- 
lessness subsided  temporarUy  about  11  ajn. 
the  next  day  only  to  break  out  again  "across 
town"  in  the  third  ward  area,  Saturday  eve- 
ning and  early  Sunday  morning. 

The  disorders  gathered  momentum 
quickly.  The  young  Negroes  were  joined 
by  adults  and  some  white  youths  in  the  ram- 
page. The  gathering  of  a  crowd  Is  a  mon- 
strous thing  when  fanned  by  the  fires  of  vio- 
lence and  lawlessness,  the  burling  of  rocks, 
bottles,  broken  glass,  and  Molotov  cocktails 
at  htmians,  store  fronts,  buildings;  the  over- 
tiuning  of  cars,  and  the  looting  of  stores. 

One  thing  was  clear,  the  violence  that 
erupted  had  a  twofold  aim — an  expression 
of  resentment  against  police  authority  and 
an  overt  attack  upon  white-owned  business 
establishments. 

The  second  night  followed  the  same  pat- 
tern. Again,  the  target  was  the  white  mer- 
chants. It  would  seem  clear  that  the  looting 
of  the  few  Negro  businesses  occurred  by  acci- 
dent. The  pUlage  was  extensive  along  Clar- 
issa Street,  Plymouth  Avenue,  Jefferson  and 
Reynolds  Streets  In  the  third  ward,  with 
two  additional  complications. 

On  the  flrst  night  (July  25)  of  the  Imposed 
8  o'clock  curfew,  a  white  man  was  slugged, 
fell  into  the  street  and  was  rtin  over  and 
killed.  The  following  afternoon  a  helicopter, 
carrying  the  head  of  civil  defense,  his  aid, 
and  pilot,  circled  the  area  along  Clarissa 
Street,  came  in  too  low,  hit  a  roof  and  ex- 
ploded. The  flaming  aircraft  crashed  into 
the  street  and  set  fire  to  the  house.  One 
person  in  the  house  and  the  civil  defense 
aid  and  pilot  perished  in  this  mishap. 

Both  Incidents  created  additional  stress 
and  strain,  but  the  helicopter  crash  created 
greater  tension  in  an  already  tense  and  weary 
community. 

WHT    DID    THIS    HAPPEN? 

The  "why"  of  any  catastrophe  Is  never  easy 
to  answer  in  any  situation  where  personal 
or  social  disorganization  occurs.  Some  out- 
siders have  mistakenly  suggested  that  vio- 
lence and  lawlessness  erupted  because  Roch- 
ester had  done  nothing  about  Its  racial  prob- 
lems. The  city  has  taken  steps  to  Improve 
race  relations.  However,  certain  basic  prob- 
lems, making  for  unrest,  remained  unre- 
solved. 

1.  Rochester's  Negro  population  has  had  a 
phenomenal  growth  since  World  War  II. 
The  Negro  population  has  increased  from 
7,590  In  1950  to  23.586  In  1960.  Thus,  dur- 
ing the  10-year  period  the  Negro  populatlcm 
more  than  tripled. 

2.  The  tremendous  growth  of  the  Negro 
population  taxed  housing,  particularly  In  the 
two  main  Negro  ghettos,  the  Baden-Ormond 
area  and  the  old  third  ward.  Middle-class 
Negroes,  for  the  most  part  have  been  able  to 
escape  the  blighted  areas.  In  moving  Into 
better  residential  areas  they  have.  In  In- 
stances, encountered  discrimination  and  op- 
position. Less  advantaged  Negroes — those  of 
little  education,  no  skills,  and  low  income — 
remain  trapped  in  the  ghettos,  resentful  and 
despairing. 

3.  De  facto  segregation  In  the  schools:  All 
of  the  schools  in  the  zone  of  transition  and 
adjacent  areas,  fanning  out  from  the  down- 
town business  district,  are  predominantly 
Negro.  The  board  of  education's  projected 
open  enrollment  plan,  effective  February 
1964,  has  met  with  strong  opposition  from 
many  of  the  parents  In  the  neighborhood  of 

"  the  receiving  school. 

4.  Alleged  police  brutality  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  main  topics  of  conversation  even 
as  the  city  of  Rochester  attempts  to  re-create 
its  image  of  good  will.  Among  the  various 
cases  of  alleged  police  brutality  the  Rufus 
Fairwell  (August  1962)  and  A.  C.  White 
(January  1963)  cases  are  the  most  contro- 
versial. 

Additional  charges  of  abuse  were  made  by 
13  men  of  the  Black  Muslim  faith,  charging 
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that  police  bad  broken  into  a  reIigio\is  meet- 
ing January  6, 1963. 

Charges  and  countercharges  acerbated 
existing  tensions.  Some  500  persona 
gathered  to  hear  the  debate  on  the  proposal 
to  establish  a  police  advisory  board  at  the 
council  chambers  on  March  12,  1963.  The 
police  advisory  board  late  became  a  reality 
■  despite  the  opposition  of  many,  including 
the  Police  Locust  Club. 

5.  Employment  and  the  Negro:  "The  Ne- 
gro and  Rochester  Economy,"  a  series  of  five 
articles  by  William  Vogler,  published  in  the 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  April  22- 
27,  1963,  gives  some  deep  insights  into  Job 
situations  and  employment.  The  series  re- 
viewed the  employment  policies  of  business 
and  indiistry  and  the  Job  classification  com- 
plaints by  Negroes  in  the  city.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  "a  major  factor  behind 
white  and  nonwhlte  income  differences  is 
the  unemployment  rate.  The  male  tmem- 
ployment  percentages  in  1961  nationally  were 
nonwhlte,  12.9,  and  white,  5.7.  The  com- 
parable Rochester  rates  in  1960  were  non- 
white.  14.5,  and  white,  4.8." 

It  is  evident  that  any  appreciable  percent- 
age of  unemployment  in  a  community  can 
create  social  unrest  and  social  problems. 
Discriminatory  practices  in  business  and  in- 
dustry augment  the  hopelessness  and  de- 
spair of  the  unenaployed,  especially  among 
teenagers  and  young  adults. 

The  amoxmt  of  education  an  individual 
has  along  with  skills  and  exi)erlence  are 
factors  to  be  considered;  these  factors  are 
related  to  whether  or  not  the  individual 
iB  employable  from  the  standpoint  of  edu- 
cation and  training  in  a  given  Industry  or 
business.  The  Democrat  &  Chronicle  series 
cited  a  XJJS.  Oepartnaent  of  Labor  report: 
"Proportionately  fewer  Negroes  than  whites 
go  to  college,  but  from  1947  to  1961  the  n\un- 
ber  of  nonwhites  in  college  rose  at  a  faster 
rate  than  did  the  number  of  whites."  Addi- 
tional findings  in  the  Labor  Department 
study  revealed:  "Nonwhlte  males  aged  25 
years  and  over  in  1962  had  averaged  8.3  years 
of  schooling,  compared  to  11.6  years  tor 
whites.  But  the  nonwhlte  men  In  age  group 
25-29  had  averaged  11  years  of  schooling 
compared  to  12 1/^  for  whites  nationally." 

The  occupational  picture  reveals  that  "the 
gap  between  whites  and  nonwhites  in  upper 
Income  Jobs  Is  less  in  Rochester  than  na- 
tionally. Similarly,  it  is  smaller  in  the  lower 
Job  categories." 

Nevertheless,  the  angry  young  men, 
whether  high  school  dropouts  or  graduates, 
for  the  most  part  have  not  been  able  to  find 
Job  opportimitles.  Thus,  one  can  see  the 
why  of  the  riots  from  the  point  of  unem- 
ployed teenagers  and  young  adult  men  who 
have  reached  their  breaking  point  and  hit 
back  in  the  only  way  they  know. 

The  newspaper  series  reported  that  busi- 
ness and  industry  in  the  city  of  Rochester 
are  emplojring  more  and  more  Negroes.  Some 
have  been  admitted  to  training  programs. 
However,  a  large  segment  of  the  Negro  youths 
has  not  managed  to  find  employment  and 
apprenticeship  training. 

AU  the  foregoing  factors  of  growth  of  the 
Negro  population,  overcrowded  housing,  de 
facto  segregation  in  the  schools,  alleged 
police  brutality,  tmemployment  and  others 
contribute  to  social  unrest,  social  problems, 
and  tend  to  foment  a  climate  for  violence 
and  lawlessness. 

ROCHESTER  IMAGE 

Unquestionably  the  rioting  tarnished  the 
image  of  the  city  of  Rochester — a  city  which 
has  long  prided  itself  upon  its  civic  achieve- 
ments and  its  racial  tolerance  and  good  will. 
Despite  the  warnings  of  Informed  com- 
munity leaders,  city  officials  did  not  seem 
to  realize  how  deep  rooted  and  explosive 
were  the  social  and  economic  maladjust- 
ments in  the  depths  of  the  black  ghetto. 

During  the  past  5  years  the  city  of 
Rochester  had  takeij  certain  steps  to  im- 
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prove  the  climate  and  to  assist  Negroes  and 
other  minorities.  Many  low-income  Negroes 
will  tell  you  the  middle-class  Negroes  have 
fared  better.  However,  both  low-income  and 
middle-income  Negroes  have  been  victims  of 
subtle  prejudice  and  discrimination,  espe- 
cially in  the  areas  of  housing  and  employ- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  this,  Rochester  now  has 
an  office  of  the  State  commission  for  human 
rights,  a  Monroe  County  Human  Relations 
Commission,  and  a  polioe  advisory  board : 
AU  were  opposed  by  a  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation with  the  cry  that  they  were  not  needed. 
All  have  been  highly  criticized  by  some  Ne- 
groes and  whites  as  to  their  present  effective- 
ness within   the  city. 

The  city's  newspapers,  radio  and  television 
stations  have  also  contributed  much  to  the 
understanding  of  the  problems  that  exist. 

Further,  social  agencies,  churches  of  all 
faiths,  separately  and  the  Rochester  Area 
Council  of  Churches  (Protestant)  through  its 
commission  on  religion  and  race,  have  con- 
ducted workshops,  programs,  and  lectures. 
Catholics,  Jews,  and  Protestants  jointly 
sponsored  a  notable  workshop  on  October  30. 
1963,  in  a  conference  on  religion  and  race. 

CONCLr-SIOKS 

Violence  is  nxirtured  in  an  atmosphere 
of  unrelieved  frustration,  resentment,  and 
despair.  Violence  does  not  provide  the  an- 
swer nor  can  it  be  condoned.  It  stems 
from  the  social  and  psychological  pressvues 
which  exist  within  the  Negro  community. 

Violence,  of  coin-se.  is  not  uniquely  Negro; 
It  breaks  out  among  other  ethnic  groups 
and  in  all  socioeconomic  classes.  But  last 
sununer's  riots  in  Rochester,  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  elsewhere  were  rooted  in  the 
social  and  economic  disadvantages  foisted 
upon  the  Negro  by  an  apathetic,  if  not 
insensitive,  society. 

Upper  and  middle  classes  of  both  white 
and  Negro  communities,  both  North  and 
South,  must  realize  the  depth  of  the  despair 
and  the  extent  of  turmoU  among  the  dis- 
advantaged, undereducated,  and  underem- 
ployed Negro  masses. 

The  potential  for  violent  outbreak  will 
remain  as  long  as  these  situations  continue 
to  exist: 

1.  The  tendency  of  both  Negroes  and 
whites  to  look  for  a  black  mes^lah  as  leader 
and  spokesman  for  all  Negroes.  In  a  com- 
plex society  such  as  ours,  there  can  be  no 
single  leader  for  any  group,  black  or  wlilte. 
There  are  various  levels  ol  leadership  in  all 
groups. 

2.  The  Inclination  on  the  part  of  /some 
Negroes  to  think  that  every  Negro  in  con- 
ference with  the  white  power  structure  is 
an  "Uncle  Tom,"  and  to  criticize  him  harslily. 

3.  The  attempt  to  substitute  resolutions, 
platitudes,  and  high-sounding  statements  for 
action  to  meet  civil  rights  problems. 

4.  The  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  white 
persons  to  impose  collective  guilt  upon  the 
Negro  race  for  the  misconduct  of  a  minority. 

5.  The  excessive  dropout  rate  among  Ne- 
gro high  school  students,  particularly  in  a 
city  such  as  Rochester,  with  Its  highly  skilled 
technology.  Our  youth  must  take  as  many 
apprenticeship   training   coMrses   as   possible. 

The  iwban  North  and  South  must  under- 
stand the  specific  grievances  of  Negroes.  In 
Rochester  we  heard  the  angry  young  men 
complain  about  the  following: 

1.  Shortwelght  in  purchasing.  Negroes 
must  always  pay  for  a  pound  of  bacon 
when  they  get  only  half  a  pound. 

2.  Failure  to  get  a  Job  e\'en  though  some 
Negroes  scored  higher  in  manpower  training 
courses  than  some  whites  who  got  Jobs. 

3.  High  rents  paid  to  absentee  landlords 
who  appear  only  when  the  rent  is  due. 

4.  The  use  of  police  dogs  and  brutal  treat- 
ment by  police. 

In  retrospect  one  thing  ie  clear:  so  deep- 
seated  were  the  grievances  and  frustrations 


that  there  was  no  easy,  prompt  wav  to  turn 
off  the  explosive  fury.  Early  attempts  br 
grassroot  leaders — political,  civic  and  clerical 
failed  to  cool  it.  This  was  true,  in  spue  o-' 
the  efforts  by  them  and  leaders  of  tlie  inca: 
branch  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  who  t.;ea 
to  restore  order  through  appeals  via  nciio 
television,  press  and  direct  contact. 

Nevertheless,  the  local  NAACP,  auiinisiu^ii 
by  a  team  from  the  national  office  and  s  ren- 
resentative  of  the  State  organization's  loi'a 
redress  committee,  did  arrange  for  defense 
counsel  for  arrested  persons  unable  to  pecurc 
a  lawyer  on  their  own.  The  NAACP  and 
representatives  of  local  groups  met  with  the 
mayor,  the  city  manager  and  other  cirv  offi. 
clals  to  whom  they  presented  grievance:;  mo- 
bilized support  of  religious  and  civic  orLMui- 
zations;  and  went  to  the  people  in  the  street 
Finally,  after  3  days,  order  was  restored. 

While  there  is  no  panacea  to  ward  ofT  such 
outbreaks,  some  preventative  measures,  can 
be  taken,  such  as  the  following: 

1.  The  coordination  of  activities  of  all 
social  and  civic  organizations,  concerned 
with  improving  race  relations,  in  the  area  of 
better  housing,  schools  and  Job  opportunities. 

2.  The  strengthening  of  the  local  NAACP 
and  other  civil  rights  organizations  by  in- 
volving more  people  of  both  races  in  the 
membership  and  action  programs.  Special 
effort  will  be  required  to  reach  the  people 
caught  in  the  residential  and  psychological 
ghetto. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  domestic  Peace 
Corps  with  an  emphasis  of  self-help  on  the 
part  of  the  Negro  community  and  otht-r  in- 
terested groups. 


Foreign  Policy  Winds  Change 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATFS 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr,  President,  we  in 
Congress,  the  press  of  the  Nation,  and 
the  man  In  the  street  are  all  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  situation  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  development  of  our  foreign 
policy  in  relation  to  our  Asian  commit- 
ments. 

Among  the  many  editorials  whicli  re- 
cently have  appeared  is  one  from  tlie 
Port  Wayne  News-Sentlnel,  in  my  home 
State  of  Indiana.'  I  call  attention  t-o  its 
contribution  to  the  current  discti.^.^ion. 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con'^bes- 
siONAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrroiTr. 
as  follows: 

Foreign  Polict  Winds  Change 

The  winds  of  change  are  blowing  bri.-kly 
through  the  halls  of  the  State  Department. 
as  it  seems  obvious  that  our  foreign  policy 
stance  is  undergoing  reshaping. 

The  signs  are  many  and  come  from  such 
bellwethers  of  that  stance  as  Walter  Llpp- 
mann,  who  recently  advocated  a  pullint:  in 
of  our  horns  which  he  admitted  smacks  of 
what  in  another  day  would  have  been  rnlled 
out-and-out  Isolationism. 

Other  noises  of  change  are  being  keened 
by  such  as  Senator  Fot-bright,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committer  and 
longtime  advocate  of  global  foreign  aid.  It 
is  Senator   Fth^bricht's  seeming  contention 
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now  that  this  country  has  been  forced  to 
shape  its  domestic  policy  on  the  trap  of  its 
foreign  policy.  And  he  urges  a  reassessment, 
first,  of  foreign  aid,  and  then  an  overhatil  of 
foreign  policy  generally. 

Latest  of  the  drumbeaters  for  change  is 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  chronicler  of  "The 
Affluent  Society"  and  onetime  ambassador  to 
Indii,  who  has  authored  a  piece  in  the  cur- 
rent Atlantic  titled  "Foreign  Policy:  The 
Stuck  Whistle."  He  contends  that  the  peo- 
ple expected  dramatic  changes  on  both  the 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  fronts  after  the 
November  election,  but  have  had  little  to 
cliecr  them  in  the  foreign  policy  field. 

Here's  what  Galbraith  opines: 

•Most  of  all,  people  are  tired  of  the  litany 
01  our  foreign  policy — with  the  endless  calls 
for  vigilance,  the  pious  assertions  of  our  own 
virtue,  the  repeated  promises  of  prompt  imr 
pro'>  ement  in  our  affairs  in  Saigon  and  Paris, 
the  never-ending  reports  of  fruitful  diplo- 
matic missions  and  useful  diplomatic  talks 
when  it  is  evident  that  nothing  was  accom- 
pli^hed,  and  the  continuing  assurances  that 
we  are  tough  minded  and  hardheaded  and 
will  never  allow  our  better  Instincts  to  pre- 
vail. If  Americans  ever  return  to  isolation- 
ism, it  will  be  because,  where  foreign  policy 
Is  concerned,  they  have  been  bored  to  death." 

T>T3lcal  is  the  most  recent  blcKxiless  coup 
In  South  Vietnam  where  the  civilian  govern- 
ment has,  for  too  many  months,  been  a  yo-yo 
dangled  on  the  military's  string.  Vietnamese 
strong  man  Lt.  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh  seem- 
ingly is  of  no  mind  to  pay  attention  to  U.S. 
requests  for  establishment  of  a  stable  gov- 
ernment so  the  Vietnamese  can  get  on  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

And  despite  our  own  proclamations  of  im- 
provement in  the  situation,  it  is  obvious  each 
day  that  the  situation  steadily  deteriorates. 
Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  an  ability  on  the 
part  of  State  or  the  administration  to  attack 
the  problem  from  a  fresh  approach  which 
mitrht  alleviate  the  grinding  attrition  we  are 
currently  suffering  in  another  war  we  can't 
win. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  such  inaction,  Gal- 
braith indicates  is  the  mood  of  clironic  con- 
tentment that  prevails  in  our  foreign  policy, 
the  instinct  to  continue  present  policies, 
"whether  right,  wrong,  or  potentially  dis- 
astrous."   He  adds: 

"Then,  alas,  comes  the  day  of  reckoning 
when  the  reality  must  be  recognized  and  the 
price  must  bo  paid.  Error  has  to  be  con- 
fessed and  an  escape  plotted  at  a  point  when 
all  the  exits  have  been  painted  in.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  give  a  maximum  impression  of 
political  infirmity,  both  at  home  and  abroad." 

Obviously,  the  time  has  come  to  correct  the 
usual  Inertia  which  seems  to  plague  pur  for- 
eign policy  and  there,  seemingly,  is  evidence 
such  change  is  in  the  winds. 


Has  Our  Privacy  Ceased  to  Exist? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1965 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  near 
thp  end  of  the  last  session  of  Congress 
I  was  named  chainnan  of  a  Special 
House  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee assigned  to  investigate  matters 
related  to  invasion  of  privacy  by  Federal 
afjcncies.  The  Washington  World  car- 
ried an  excellent  editorial  last  year  on 
the  subject  of  invasion  of  privacy.  I 
believe  this  problem  should  be  of  the 
utmost  concern  to  every  Member  of  Con- 


gress and.  indeed,  all  Americans.     The 
text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  World,  Apr.  20.  1964] 
Has  Dim  Privacy  Ceased  To  Exist? 

Two  new  books,  one  by  Vance  Packard 
("The  Naked  Society,"  David  McKay),  the 
other  by  Myron  Brenton  ("The  Privacy  In- 
vaders," Coward -McCann) ,  depict  a  society  In 
which  the  right  of  an  individual  to  privacy 
has  been  taken  away. 

Telephone  conversations  are  monitored 
secretly,  washrooms  are  equipped  with  tele- 
vision, newlyweds  are  studied  through  one- 
way mirrors  to  evaluate  their  "adjtistment 
period,"  and  police  enter  homes  without 
knocking  or  disclosing  their  Identity. 

The  locale  of  these  nonaction  works  is  not 
a  totalitarian  state — the  year  is  not  1984. 
The  place  is  here;  the  time  1964. 

The  fact  of  surveillance  of  suspects  by 
responsible  authority  is  not  of  Itself  shock- 
ing, nor  is  it  vmdesirable.  The  disquieting 
aspect  of  being  watched  or  bugged  is  that 
Americans  seem  ready  to  accept  these  checks 
upon  their  privacy  with  little  resistance. 

If  one  must  subject  himself  to  being  tele- 
vised while  cashing  a  check,  must  be 
screened  and  tested  for  security  reasons  when 
taking  a  new  Job,  these  are  the  rules  by  which 
we  live,  and  accepting  them  Is  virtually  pain- 
less— so,  why  not? 

There  are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why 
not. 

Have  we  become  so  accustomed  to  being 
denied  sufficient  privacy  that  we  are  gradu- 
ally losing  our  himianly  Independent  na- 
ture? Do  we  so  enjoy  the  comfort  of  not 
having  to  resist  each  new  invasion  of  our 
privacy  that  shortly  we  sliall  welcome  them? 

Once  upon  a  time  not  long  ago,  a*man 
cotild  keep  a  secret  simply  because  it  was  to 
his  advantage  or  comfort  to  do  so. 

Once  a  man  could  earn  a  wage  known  only 
to  him  and  his  employer — and  occasionally 
his  wife.  Today,  his  yearly  earnings — to  the 
penny — are  a  matter  of  public  record. 

There  is  today  not  one  area  in  which  a 
man's  life  can  truly  be  called  sacred,  no  re- 
treat to  which  he  may  take  himself  and  feel 
totally  secure — away  from  prying  eyes. 

Authorities  have  the  right  to  search,  to 
seize,  and  to  prosecute  those  who  would 
withhold  Information  that  is  "vital  or  nec- 
essary to  the  national  security." 

Should  a  man  declare  his  constitutional 
right  and  demand  privacy  through  any  num- 
ber of  constitutional  amendments  which 
allow  this,  he  Is  branded  a  subversive,  or  is 
considered  strange  and  untrustworthy  by  his 
neighlxjrs. 

This  in  itself  should  frighten  us  out  of 
our  collective  wits. 

But  Americans  will  continue  to  smile  be- 
nignly into  the  camera,  to  have  their  finger- 
prints taken,  to  allow  their  names,  their  an- 
nual incomes,  and  their  daily  activities  to 
become  more  and  mcs'e  public.  We  simply 
cannot  see  any  danger  in  It. 

One  day  we  will — but  by  that  time  It  will 
have  been  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it. 

We  may  not  even  recognize  that  it's  hap- 
pened; that  Individual  freedom  does  not 
exist. 

We  will  deserve  it. 


Glenn  Doss  With  Whhewright  Son  for 
50  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Glenn  Doss  has  been  with  the  White- 


wright  Sun,  as  an  associate  and  editor, 
for  more  than  50  of  the. 80  years  during 
which  this  newspaper  has  been  published 
in  Grayson  County,  Tex.  On  this  oc- 
casion of  the  golden  anniversary  year  of 
faithful  and  dedicated  service  to  his  com- 
munity, tributes  from  far  and  near  have  ■ 
been  paid  to  Mr.  Doss.  One  of  these  was 
a  congratulatory  tribute  by  the  First  Na- 
tional Banlc  of  Whitewright,  Tex.t  it  was 
published  in  this  newspaper  on  January 
14.  1965. 

The  Whitewright  Sim  has  shown  the 
traditional  image  of  the  valuable  role 
which  the  rural  weekly  newspaper  has 
played  in  the  lives  of  rural  families  dur- 
ing the  history  of  this  country.  Their 
vigor  and  untiring  service  to  their  com- 
munities, with  an  accent  on  the  emphasis 
of  local  news  of  interest,  have  exemplified 
the  rigorous  spirit  which  founded  this 
country. 

Men  such  as  Mr.  Doss,  who  possess  the 
intellectual  discipline  and  stability  of 
personality  and  character  necessary  in 
order  to  remain  in  a  demanding  position 
with  one  newspaper  for  over  five  decades. 
certainly  are  to  be  highly  commended. 
The  fact  that  the  people  of  Whitewright 
did  not  banish  him.  but.  instead,  hon- 
ored him  for  50  years  of  fidelity,  Is  also 
a  tribute  to  his  fairness. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  tribute  to  the  White- 
wright Sun  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CONGRATtruVTIONS   TO   THE   WHXTEWTUCHT   SXTN 

ON  Its  80th  Annttersaby 

Since  1885,  the  Whitewright  Sun  has 
chronicled  the  life  and  times  of  the  White- 
wright area.  It  has  done  so  In  a  friendly, 
helpful  manner,  without  sensationalism  or 
rancor.  It  has  not  only  reported  major  news; 
it  has  devoted  Itself  to  reporting  the  day- 
to-day,  personal  activities  which  make  Amer- 
ica's smaller  cities  true  communities  instead 
of  Just  groups  of  people. 

As  the  oldest  business  institution  in  White- 
wright, the  Sun  has  contributed  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  bxisiness  life  In  the  community 
and  has  reported  It  and  recorded  It  for  all 
time.  It  has  provided  btislnessmen  with  an 
advertising  medium  through  which  to  build 
and  grow. 

As  a  public  service  Institution,  It  has  re- 
ported the  Joys  o*  birth  and  marriage,  the 
heartaches  of  illness  and  death,  the  pride  of 
progress  and  accomplishment,  the  hopes  for 
the  present  and  the  futtire.  For  all  these 
years,  every  citizen  of  this  area  has  known 
that  at  least  one  newspaper  was  interest«d 
In  him.  his  life,  his  famUy  from  birth  to 
death,  his  trials  and  triumphs,  his  memories. 

As  a  Journalistic  Institution  It  has  had  a 
remarkable  history.  Twice  during  the  lives 
of  most  of  its  present  readers  It  has  received 
awards  as  the  best  aU-round  weekly  news- 
paper in  Texas.  Many,  many  times  It  has 
received  awards  for  editorial  content,  adver- 
tising, and  general  excellence. 

For  more  than  50  of  its  years,  Glenn  Doss 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  rigorous,  difficult, 
but  satisfying  lUe  of  putting  out  a  weekly 
newspaper,  and  doing  it  extremely  well.  His 
vocation  is  service  to  the  p)eople  of  this  com- 
munity, and  this  area.  He  has  been  fortu- 
nate— as  have  we — that  he  fulfills  the  ideals 
of  his  vocation  so  well. 

Glenn  Doss  began  his  career  with  the  Sun 
when  he  was  still  in  Whitewright  High 
School.  Except  for  service  as  an  administra- 
tive employee  In  the  War  Department  In 
World  War  I,  substantiaUy  all  of  his  working 
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life  has  been  spent  with  the  Institution 
which  most  clearly  and  most  Indelibly  rep- 
resents the  Whltewrlgbt  area  to  its  own 
citizens  and  the  world  outside — the  Whlte- 
wrlgbt Sun. 

As  it  begins  Its  80th  year  of  publication, 
we  wish  the  Whltewrlgbt  Sun,  and  Its  pub- 
lisher, Glenn  Doss,  well.  We  hope  the  second 
80  years  of  publication  will  be  Just  as  good 
as  the  first. 

The  FrasT  National  Bank. 

Whitewricht,  Tex. 


Unemployment  in  the  Old-Age  Bracket 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  problems  facing  the  Nation  to- 
day is  the  unemployment  of  millions  of 
folks  who  are  classified  in  the  older 
bracket  between  40  and  65  years  of  age. 
If  they  possess  social  security,  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  enough  income  to  satisfy 
their  needs  during  these  modem  tiigh- 
cost-of -living  conditions. 

The  following  resolution  requesting  the 
Congi-ess  to  adopt  legislation  outlawing 
discrimination  against  this  age  bracket  is 
timely.    This  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the   Glen   Park   Aerie    2413,   Fraternal, 
Order  of  Eagles,  Gary,  Ind.,  and  sub- 
mitted by  Paul  J.  Nadeau,  president,  and 
William  C.  Largent.  secretary: 
Resolution  Requesting   Members   ot  Con- 
gress   To    Adopt    Legislation    Outlawing 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Based  on 
Age — 40  to  65 

Whereas  Job  barriers  against  older  workers 
in  industry  are  cruel,  wasteful,  and  unsound 
and  deprive  the  economy  of  much  valuable 
skill  and  experience;  and 

Whereas  the  most  neglected  man  In  the 
employment  picture  today  Is  the  man  be- 
tween 40  and  65,  who  is  too  young  to  retire 
on  social  seciirity  but  too  old  to  find  a  Job; 
and 

Whereas  by  1975,  one-third  of  all  Ameri- 
cans will  be  between  the  ages  of  40  and  65 
and  considered  unemployable  by  a  majority 
of  employers;  and 

Whereas  discrimination  in  emplojnnent 
based  on  age  deprives  persons  In  the  prime 
of  life  of  the  earnings  they  need  to  provide  a 
decent  standard  of  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families  and  causes  persons  from  40  to 
65  to  live  under  the  shadow  of  constant  fear 
that.  If  they  lose  their  Jobs,  they  will  be  un- 
able  to  find  another;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  Irrational  for  a  society  to  do 
with  one  hand  everything  possible  to  extend 
the  life  of  man  while,  with  the  other  hand, 
writes  him  off  as  useless  because  of  the  date 
of  his  birth;  and 

Whereas  In  1964  Ck>ngress  adopted  Public 
Law  88-352  which  makes  it  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer  with  25  or 
more  employees  and  engaged  in  an  Industry 
affecting  Interstate  commerce,  to  discrimi- 
nate against  employees  or  applicants  for  em- 
ployment because  of  their  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex,  or  national  origin;  and 

Whereas  section  715  of  Public  Law  88-352 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
make  a  study  of  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment becaiise  of  age  a*W  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  such  study  to  Congress  not  later  than 
J\me  30,  1965,  "and  shaU  Include  In  such  re- 


port such  recommendations  for  legislation  to 
prevent  arbitrary  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment because  of  age  as  he  determines  advis- 
able": Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  requested  to 
enact  at  their  present  session  legislation 
which  will  make  it  an  unlawful  emplojTnent 
practice  for  employers  to  discriminate 
against  employees  or  applicants  for  employ- 
ment because  of  their  age  being  between  40 
and  65. 

Paxil  J.  Nadeau, 

President. 
William  C.  Largent, 

Secretary. 


Skiing  in  Idaho 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  less 
than  a  generation  ago  the  ski  trails  of 
America  were  only  a  few  spider  webs  on 
a  sparse  number  of  whitened  slopes.  To- 
day, they  lace  uncounted  mountainsides; 
and  skiing  has  become  a  booming  major 
sport  in  every  area  visited  by  winter 
snows. 

My  State  was  in  the  pioneer  vanguard 
of  tills  tremendous  sports  development, 
with  the  construction  by  the  Union  Pa- 
cific in  1936  of  Sun  Valley,  a  magnificent 
lodge  and  ski  resort  in  a  monumental 
setting  near  Ketchum,  Idaho.  Its  name 
became  synonymous  with  skiing,  and 
still  is. 

In  recent  years,  several  new  ski  areas 
have  been  added  to  the  Idaho  roster — in- 
cluding Schweitzer  Basin,  near  Sand- 
point;  Brundage  Mountain,  near  McCall; 
and  Bogus  Basin,  near  Boise — to  imple- 
ment what  we  IdaJioans  acknowledge  to 
be  the  finest  skiing  in  the  world. 

Following  the  purchase  last  year  of 
Sun  Valley  by  the  Janss  Corp.,  plans  for 
its  expansion  and  modernization  have 
been  announced  by  the  new  owners.  The 
New  York  Times  magazine  of  last  Sun- 
day published  a  well-written  and  inter- 
esting salute  to  Sun  Valley,  and  the  Jan- 
uary edition  of  the  Ford  Times  includes 
an  excellent  article  lauding  the  merits  of 
Brundage  Mountain,  near  McCall,  which 
in  10  years  has  produced  11  national  ski 
champions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  these  two  informative  arti- 
cles printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  magazine,  Jan. 
31. 1965] 

How  Now,  Shangei-La? 
(By  Martha  Weinman  Lear) 
Sun  Vallet,  Idaho.— When  Sun  Valley  re- 
cently was  parted  from  the  tender  bosom  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  wherein  it  had 
nestled  sweetly — ^albeit  at  a  deficit — for  29 
years,  and  sold  to  the  Janst  Corp.,  a  mam- 
moth real  estate  development  outfit  in  south- 
em  California,  skiers  across  the  country 
sniffed  suspiciously  at  the  winds  of  change. 
How  now.  Shangri-La? 


Well,  there  are  other  splendid  places 
Aspen  Is  the  fun  town,  booming  along  in  the 
apr6s-ski  hours  on  a  base  of  30  restaurants 
and  night  clubs.  Vail  is  new,  and  full  of 
sass,  and  therefore  chic.  Alta  Is  the  deep, 
powder  skiers  paradise,  Stowe  is  the  graiitl  old 
burgher  of  eastern  skiing,  Sugarbu^.h  is 
beautiful  people  performing  their  triba!  r.tes 
on  the  dance  floor  at  Orsini's  (and  thi:5  ■  ea- 
6on,  of  course,  it  is  also  ski  school  di.e.tor 
Stein  Erikscn,  the  former  world  champion, 
who  is  to  American  skiing  what  Burton  is 
to  Hamlet  and  fully  as  guaranteed  to  fi!';  the 
house ) . 

But  Sun  Valley  Is  something  more.  The 
country's  first  true  winter  sports  rt.  irt 
born  in  1936  of  the  loving  labors  of  W.  Av:  reli 
Harriman.  then  chairman  of  the  board  ol 
tJRion  Pacific,  christened  by  Steve  Hann,  ;in, 
the  alltlmc  big  daddy  of  publicists,  in- 
stantly adopted  by  movie  stars  and  pre- jet- 
settlers,  it  became,  and  remains  the  drinm- 
land  of  American  skiing — remote.  idylHc.  ,;ncl 
militantly  unchanged. 

Consider:  The  average  large  ski  rc;  )rt, 
gleaming  new,  may  get  a  weekend  crov  a  of 
5,000  to  10,000  harassed  souls  fightin?;  for 
space  and  survival  on  the  highways,  oit  the 
mountain,  and  in  motels  strung  20  nr;'es 
along  the  road. 

Sun  Valley  beds  down  905  guests;  in  a 
holiday  squeeze,  1,069.  Guest  No.  1  'iTO 
goodby. 

Awaiting  these  900-odd  are  an  urbane  vll- 
lage.  perched  neat  and  implausibly  pre-'y— 
and,  like  a  cruise  ship,  self-contained — amid 
the  Sawtooth  Mountains  of  southern  Idaho; 
a  staff  of  600,  most  of  whom  regard  any- 
thing beyond  the  Sawtooth  as  the  outside 
world — and  let  it  go  hang;  lodges,  private 
cottages,  chalet-style  dormitories,  cloth. ing 
and  gift  shops,  beauty  and  barber  sh"ps, 
drugstore  and  post  office,  movie  house  isans 
marquee)  and  bowling  alleys  (subterranean), 
skating  rink  and  two  heated,  outdoor  s  vim- 
mlng  pools,  clock  tower  and  snow-co-.r  red 
villa.ge  green — all  snuggled  together  within 
the  equivalent  of  a  few  city  blocks.  Some- 
times even  sleigh  bells  ring. 

Nearby  are  two  splendidly  groomed  moun- 
tains: Dollar,  a  beginners'  haven,  and  Baifiy— 
9,000-foot  elevation,  5  colossal  bowls  above 
the  tlmberline,  3.200-foot  vertical  descent  and 
22  miles  of  trails,  most  of  them  hard  work. 
There  are  mountains  with  greater  desoont, 
but  they  pause  now  and  again  for  runouts- 
flat  places — where  skiers  can  coast.  Most 
of  Baldy  doesn't  pause  for  anything  at  all. 
Aficionados  say  it  is  as  challenging  a  moun- 
tain, overall,  as  any  In  Eiu-op>e. 

To  the  novice  it  looks  like  an  empty  ele- 
vator shaft.  "Our  approach  Is  to  grab  him 
while  he's  still  In  a  state  of  shock  and  get 
him  on  the  chalrlift."  says  ski  school  director 
Sigi  Engl,  but  he  doesn't  really  mean  it. 
Every  year  Engl  hires  a  psychologist  to  teach 
his  Instructors  how  to  coax  the  novices  dnvn. 
There  are  eight  chatrlifts  with  never  a  wait; 
80  instructors — larger  resorts  have  40  or  50— 
and,  when  last  heard  from,  135  Inches  of 
snow. 

Such  bodies  as  must  occasionally  dot  any 
mountainside  are  sent  to  the  19-bed,  4-dtxtor 
hospital — its  sundeck  screened  to  screen  the 
plaster  casts  from  the  virgin  view  of  new 
arrivals  to  the  valley.  Dr.  John  Morltz,  its 
director,  has  tended  an  average  of  150  frac- 
tttres  a  season  for  the  past  25  years.  Dr. 
Morttz  does  not  ski. 

"It's  a  tremendous  asset,  having  the  hos- 
pital here,"  says  Sun  Valley  manager  Winston 
McCrea.  "Unfortunately,  we  can't  publicize 
It."  For  years,  the  alltlme  record  leg  breaker 
at  Sun  Valley  was  a  chap  who  came  in  fresh 
from  Argentina  and  got  his  on  the  first  nin 
down.  He  was  recently  displaced  by  an  .arriv- 
ing guest  who  tripped  getting  off  the  Stui 
Valley  bus  that  brings  train  travelers  In 
from  Shoshone.  64  miles  distant,  and  landed 
in  a  cast  before  his  bags  were  unpacked. 
There  has  since  been  a  New  York  lady  who 
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broke  an  ankle  on  Park  Avenue  while  walk- 
lag  her  poodl«,  didn't  know  It.  and  brought 
her  fracture  Into  the  valley,  but  she  doesnt 
really  count. 

Whether  In  the  hospital  or  on  the  top  of 
Baldy  or  any  place  else  In  the  valley,  no 
guest,  until  the  final  reckoning,  ever  needs  a 
nickel  in  his  pocket,  which  makes  the  mood 
hospitable  as  can  be.  "It  is  Just  like  a  lovely 
club."  one  lady  said  recently,  as  her  husband 
signea  yet  another  chit.  "You  do  not  have 
to  p.iv  for  anything." 

Guists  also  say  it  is  Just  like  one  big  fam- 
ily, aid  Just  a  second  home  and  there  is  a 
famil.il  air  about  Sun  Valley.  People  do 
not  c  me  here  for  the  .weekend.  They  come 
here  for  the  week,  for  the  month,  for  the 
season,  and  they  greet  each  other  with  the 
glad  'Ties  of  summer  campers  reunited.  And 
as  wi'h  any  big  family,  there  are  inner  cir- 
cles. Most  of  the  college  crowd  bunks  down 
in  the  dormitories  for  $3  a  night — European 
plan,  as  are  all  accommodations.  Single 
peup'o,  young  families  and  a  smattering  of 
celel  "ities  who  do  not  like  to  dress  for  din- 
ner nre  at  Challenger  Inn  ($15  to  $19  per 
per.^on,  double  room) ,  a  big,  L-shaped.  quasi- 
Alpu.c  structure  designed  to  look  like  a  lot 
of  little  quasl-Alplne  structures.  After  a 
day's  skiing  this  crowd  heads  for  the  Ram, 
where  a  trio  plays,  the  tables  are  carved  with 
a  quarter-century's  worth  of  Initials,  beer 
washes  down  pigs'  knuckles  and  sauerkraut 
and  cemutllchkeit  hangs  in  the  air  as  heavy 
as  wfct  powder  on  a  clump  of  evergreens. 

The  deluxe  travelers  are  a  snowball's  tiirow 
away.  In  Sun  Valley  Lodge  ($14  to  $55),  a 
stout  Bronx  cheer  for  functional  design 
made  of  concrete  poured  into  log  molds. 
Here  .stay  the  famous,  the  chic,  and  the 
merely  well-heeled — the  kind  of  people  who 
virtually  monopolized  Sun  Valley  until  the 
family  trade  moved  in  after  World  War  II. 

The  business  nabobs,  arrive  before  Christ- 
mas, bearing  gifts,  and  linger  long.  There 
is  a  loyal  Hollywood  contingent,  headed  by 
Norma  Shearer  and  her  husband,  Martin 
Arroupe,  who  met  when  he  was  a  Sun  Valley 
ski  Instructor.  Ann  Sothern  owns  a  home 
in  the  valley  and  used  to  operate — truly — a 
sewii;g-machlne  Instruction  center  Just  down 
the  road.  There  is  a  hard  core  of  interna- 
tional skiers  ("We  don't  do  ansrthlng  for  a 
llvins;."  one  of  them  explained  recently.  "We 
used  to  try  to  make  up  something  that  we 
do,  but  it's  no  use.  We  just  don't  do  any- 
thincr").  Now  and  then  one  of  the  greats — 
an  Olympic  star  or  a  top  professional  racer — 
stops  in,  and  everyone  else  moves  over. 

Njt  long  ago  Toni  Sailer,  the  1956  Olympic 
champion  from  Austria,  schussed  into  the 
valley  sporting  a  10-gallon  hat,  a  double 
holster  and  an  honorary  sheriff's  badge  pre- 
sented to  htm  at  Aspen.  Newsmen  awaited. 
Cameras  ogled.  But  Tonl,  who  spoke  fluent 
EnirUsh,  suddenly  didn't  understand  a  word 
of  it  and  would  grant  no  Interview.  What 
to  do? 

Stm  Valley  news  director,  Dorlce  Taylor, 
who  once  taught  English  at  Miss  Hewitt's 
clas.ses — and  owned  a  part  of  the  school, 
as  well — knew  what  to  do.  Aspen  had  given 
him,  a  tin  badge,  had  they?  She  would  give 
him  a  horse  from  which  to  conduct  his  in- 
terview. Tonl  promptly  recovered  his  com- 
manri  of  the  language  and  didn't  lose  it  again 
until  after  the  interview,  when  Mrs.  Taylor 
tried  to  explain  that  the  horse  was  merely 
al.irn. 

■M  5:30  of  a  recent  afternoon,  while  beer 
flowed  In  the  Ram,  tea  was  being  served 
from  a  v  samovar  in  the  lodge  lounge,  an 
amenity  as  old  as  Sun  Valley.  "They  used  to 
cill  our  tea  table  "The  Iron  Curtain.' " 
reminisced  Ronald  Balcom  of  Palm  Beach, 
denn  of  the  valley's  jet  set.  "We  had  a  good 
p-tu!5 — the  Ray  Millands.  the  Gary  Coopers, 
Bill  and  Mignor  Winans,  Evle  and  Van 
J  ihnson.  Our  pet  Instructors  were  al- 
w.Tys  welcome.  But  anyone  else  got  frozen 
out  fast."     ("You're  making  it  sound  snob- 


bish." said  hl8  wife.    •'WeU,  it  was,"  he  said 
comfortably.) 

"The  place  Is  more  democratic  now,  but 
there  still  is  nothing  else  like  It.  It's  cozy. 
We  come  back  after  a  year,  the  skiing  Is 
great,  the  guests  and  staff  are  old  friends,  the 
chalrlift  attendant  gives  my  wife  a  clap  on 
the  fanny  •  •  •.  It's  just  like  coming  home 
again." 

Outside,  skaters  glided  on  the  rink  im- 
mortalized by  Sonja  Henle  in  a  1938  sugar- 
plum called  "Sun  Valley  Serenade."  In  the 
lodge  dining  room  Hap  Miller,  who  came  in 
with  Sun  Valley,  was  tuning  up  his  orchestra 
for  dinner-dancing.  Sommeller  Peter  Riehl. 
who  came  in  2  years  later  and  can  tell  at  30 
paces  who  will  want  the  Grands  Echezeaux 
'59  and  who  the  amusing  little  red,  was 
readying  his  key  and  leather  apron.  And 
past  visions  rose  again. 

Miss  Henle  batted  her  baby  blues  at  the 
camera  while  Glenn  Miller  wheedled  magic 
out  of  a  workaday  tune  called  "It  Hap- 
pened in  Sun  Valley."  Ernest  Hemingway 
came  down  from  his  room  in  the  lodge,  where 
he  wrote  portions  of  "For  'Whom  the  Bell 
Tolls,"  and  strode  behind  the  bar  to  show 
them  all  how  to  mix  a  Bloody  Mary,  which 
he  insisted  he'd  Invented. 

(Once — the  valley  loves  to  recall  it — 
Hemingway,  who  is  burled  In  Ketchum,  a 
mUe  away,  was  asked  for  his  autograph  by 
a  stranger  in  the  Ram.  He  complied  grace- 
fully. Later  the  stranger  passed  his  table 
and  said,  "Hello,  Mr.  Hemingway."  Heming- 
way smiled  affably.  Soon  he  passed  a  sec- 
ond time  and  said,  "Hi,  Ernest."  Hemingu'ay 
nodded  distantly.  And  then  a  third,  and  this 
time,  loud  and  clear:  "Hel-lo,  Papa."  Hem- 
ingway's beard  lowered;  his  arm  shot  up. 
"Hel-loooo."  he  roared,  "and  good-byyyy.") 

In  Ketchum,  an  old  lead-mining  and  sheep- 
herding  town,  Hollywood  stars  and  other  chic 
souls  Journeyed  to  the  Chrlstianla  gambling 
casino  and  huddled  up  to  the  roulette  wheel 
for  warmth.  Others  graced  crap  tables  in 
the  Main  Street  saloons.  "They'd  come  down 
on  crutches,  some  of  them,  and  stand  around 
gambling  for  hotn^,"  recalls  'Whltey,  genial 
bonlface  of  the  Pioneer  Saloon.  "The  only 
heat  In  these  places  was  a  pot-bellied  stove. 
Steak  was  85  cents.    Oh,  my,  It  w£is  gay." 

Ketcham  Is  still  gay.  The  college  crowd 
and  yo\ing  valley  employees  move  down  at 
night.  Into  the  nine  bars  and  the  Leadvllle 
Espresso  House — a  converted  church — and 
the  town  shakes.  But  gambling  went  out  In 
1948.  The  casino  is  a  supermarket  now. 
Some  of  the  smart-setters  have  gone  on  to 
the  new  smart-set  places.  Easterners  often 
find  It  easier  and  cheaper  to  get  to  Europe 
(both  train  and  air  travel  to  the  valley, 
from  either  coast,  still  Involves  several  con- 
nections) .  And  Sun  Valley  has  begun,  grace- 
fully, to  show  Its  age. 

"It's  still  unequaled  In  this  country  for 
snow,  for  conditions,  for  service,  for  hospi- 
tality," .^says  Martin  Luray,  editor  of  Skiing 
magazine.  "But  the  industry  has  been  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  10  percent  a  year,  and  Stm 
Valley  has  stood  still.  It  used  to  be  big. 
Now  it's  small.  That's  part  of  Its  charm, 
but  to  keep  up  It  has  to  change." 

Thus,  the  dilemma  facing  the  valley's  new 
proprietors.  Brothers  Edwin  Janss.  Jr.,  50. 
and  BUI,  46,  owners  of  resorts  and  budding 
resorts  In  California,  Colorado  and  Hawaii, 
are  both  skiers  (the  younger  Janss  was  on 
the  1940  Olympic  team).  They  bought  Sun 
Valley  by  default,  as  It  were.  Union  Pacific 
had  hired  them  as  consultants  on  a  proposed 
expansion  of  the  area.  "All  of  a  sudden." 
says  one,  "the  Union  Pacific  officials  could 
see  only  Investments,  Investments,  and  they 
wanted  to  get  out.  We  liked  our  own  ideas 
so  much  that  we  took  over." 

The  Janss  ideas  Include  taming  1.000  addi- 
tional acres  of  powdery  ski  terrain  on  the 
other  side  of  Baldy,  development  of  new 
homesltes,  increased  guest  capacity,  im- 
proved accessibility  and.  eventually,  a  strong 


bid  for  year-round  traflSc.  'While  open 
throughout  the  year.  Sun  Valley  has  tradi- 
tionally made  money  in  winter,  held  its  own 
in  summer  (when  prime  hunting  and  fishing 
are  available)  and  lost  heavily  In  spring  and 
fall.  The  Janss  people  anvislon  changing 
this  seasonal  situation  with  a  grab  bag  of 
activities  and  institutions  that  wovild  make 
the  valley  an  athletic,  social,  and  cultural 
resort  center — "for  the  new  society,"  a 
spokesman  says.  A  summer  camp,  perhaps 
•  •  •  a  preparatory  school  •  •  •  a 'musical 
festival.    But  slowly,  slowly. 

'The  thing  is,"  said  Janss  Corp.  President 
Victor  Palmleri  a  few  days  back,  sitting  in 
the  Duchln  Room  of  Sun  Valley  Lodge  and 
watching  guests — the  men  in  ties  and  Jack- 
ets, the  ladles  in  a  virtuoso  display  of  apres- 
skl  wear — dance  to  the  sturdy  society  beat 
of  Hap  Miller's  Orchestra.  "The  thing  Is. 
everyone  who's  ever  been  to  this  place  con- 
siders himself  a  part  owner.  When  the  sale 
was  announced,  we  got  calls  from  every- 
where— New  York.  Switzerland — wanting  to 
know  what  we  would  do  to  the  valley.  We 
have  exciting  plans,  but  we  have  to  tread 
delicately.  How  do  you  start  changing  a 
place  that  people  love  because  it's  never 
changed?" 

In  point  of  fact,  some  things  had  already 
changed.  Upstairs,  Hap  Miller  played  on,  but 
in  the  basement  of  the  lodge  was  the  first 
Janss  Innovation:  the  Boiler  Room,  con- 
verted from  a  boiler  room,  the  piping  ex- 
posed and  artfully  Illuminated,  the  d^cor 
MephlstopheUan  modem  and  the  ambiance 
fiendishly  gay.  A  steel  band  played,  and  on 
the  dance  floor  a  hundred  blithe  spirits 
whooped  It  up. 

"Man,"  cried  a  young  ski  instructor, 
stomping  and  twitching,  "now  this  place  is 
really  gonna  swing." 

Hush,  laddie;  It's  been  swinging  all  along. 
But  dolce,  as  befits  shangri-la. 

[Prom  Ford  Times  for  January  1965] 

Skier's  Heaven  in  Idaho 

(By  Rafe  Glbbs) 

The  mountain  wonders  surrounding  Mc- 
Call, Idaho,  have  beckoned  in  turn  to  trap- 
pers, stockmen,  lumbermen,  hunters,  fisher- 
men, movie  producers,  and  toiu-lsts.  Now 
skiers  from  distant  parts  are  heeding  the  call. 

Near  McCall.  110  miles  north  of  Boise,  la 
the  new  Brundage  Mountain  Ski  Area,  with 
a  double-chair  lift  that  provides  a  5.355-foot 
ride  to  an  altitude  of  7.600  feet  and  a  Tiegel 
Alpine  platter  lift  for  intermediates.  A 
striking  A-frame  lodge  offers  a  balcony  view 
of  soft  loveliness  contrasted  with  rugged 
grandeur.  There  are  ice-silvered  lakes,  mean- 
dering meadows,  and  forests  so  thick  they 
seem  like  carpets.  Then,  off  in  the  distance. 
Jagged  peaks  spear  the  haze. 

From  November  15  to  May  15,  the  high 
altitude  of  Brundage  Mountain  makes  for 
good  skiing.  One  winter,  when  snow  was 
short  on  many  ski  slopes  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, it  was  long  at  Brundage — 100  to  110 
inches,  crisp,  and  fine. 

Skiers  take  off  on  Brundage  and  swoop 
down  Its  broad  face,  passing  through  cuts  In 
evergreens  with  girth  enough  to  be  known  as 
"king's  pines."  (In  Colonial  America  all 
white  pines  larger  than  24  inches  In  diameter 
12  inches  from  the  ground  were  reserved  for 
the  king.)  Runs  vary  in  length  up  to  two 
and  a  half  miles,  with  cross-country  journey- 
ing possible  for  6  miles  down  to  the  lakeside 
town  of  McCall.  The  area  has  both  gentle 
slopes  for  the  Inexpert  and  challenging 
glides  for  the  proficient.  It  has  served  as  a 
training  camp  for  the  world  ski  champion- 
ship contests  of  the  Federation  Internation- 
ale de  Ski,  and  has  drawn  various  tourna- 
ments. One  recent  winter,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  University  of  Idaho,  leading  collegi- 
ate skiers  from  the  West  came  to  Brundage, 
and  found  youth-satisfying  thrills  in  the 
descents. 
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The  Bnmdage  Mountain  ski  axea  Is  the 
materialization  of  a  winter's  dream  by  three 
of  Idaho's  leading  dtlzena — J.  R.  Simplot. 
Boise,  who  parlayed  his  World  War  n  dehy- 
drated potatoes  Into  a  dlversUQed  Industrial 
empire;  Warren  Brown,  who  as  a  90-poimd. 
freckle-faced  kid  In  the  twenties  was  one 
of  the  Nation's  top  dog-team  racers  and  who 
later  operated  the  Brown  Tie  &  Lvimber  Co. 
<now  Botse  Cascade  Corp.)  at  McCall;  and 
Corey  Kngen,  a  transplanted  Norwegian.  All 
three  love  to  ski,  but  Engen  skis  best.  He 
Is  a  former  Olympic  star  and  U.S.  champion 
In  both  slalom  and  downhill  racing. 

EXPERT   XNSTRUCnON 

As  master  of  the  ski  slopes,  Engen,  lean 
and  trim.  Is  greatly  admired  by  the  young- 
sters of  McCall.    Ever  since  McCall  began 

In  18S8 — the  town's  youths,  at  about  age 
three,  have  taken  to  skiing.  For  generations, 
however,  skill  had  to  be  developed  without 
the  aid  of  instructions.  Now  there  Is  En- 
gen. Over  a  period  of  10  years.  McCall, 
with  a  population  of  1,423,  has  produced  11 
national  ski  champions. 

Last  winter  I  dined  at  Shore  Lodge  In  Mc- 
Call. The  attractive  lodge  Is  threaded 
through  the  evergreens  on  the  edges  of  Pay- 
ette Lakes,  and  gives  picture-window  views 
of  broad  waters  which  In  the  simimer  reflect 
deep  shades  of  blue.  Now  the  lakes  were 
frozen  over,  snow-covered.  I  was  musing  on 
the  flrst  sight  of  the  lakes  by  Thomas  Mc- 
Call in  the  winter  of  1888,  which  led  him  to 
believe  the  waters  were  a  huge  meadow.  The 
waitress  set  down  my  dessert. 

"This  Is  the  end  of  my  shift,  and  I  have 
to  hurry  up  to  Brundage,"  she  said.  "I  dont 
ski  a  lick,  and  I  should  go  home  and  rest  my 
feet,  but  my  son — he  takes  lessons  from 
Corey  Engen." 

Ski  spirit  In  the  town  of  McCall  received 
a  severe  test  In  the  winter  of  1953-^54 — be- 
fore Brundage.  The  McCaU  Ski  Club  had 
Just  completed  a  $15,000  T-bar  tow  on  Mc- 
CaU hill,  when  the  lodge  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  burned  to  the  ground.  Wood  was  still 
smoldering  in  the  snow  when  the  Brown  Tie 
&  Limiber  Co.  moved  temporary,  fabricated 
bimkhouses  to  the  site,  and  ski  club  mem- 
bers began  donating  their  time  to  build  a 
new  lodge.  More  than  aoo  pairs  of  skis  be- 
longing to  youngsters  had  burned  In  the  lire. 
News  stories  In  the  Idaho  press  broxight  do- 
nated skis  In  a  hurry  and  In  plenty.  Skiing 
at  McCall  dldnt  even  pause. 

The  progressive  pace  for  this  mountain 
area  was  probably  established  back  in  the 
first  part  of  the  19th  century  by  Donald 
"Perpetual  Motion"  McKenzle.  One  of  the 
West's  most  famous  trappers.  Perpetual  Mo- 
tion was  a  giant  of  a  man,  weighing  more 
than  300  pounds.  He  got  his  name  in  the 
McCall  area  because  he  never  seemed  to 
stand  still  except  when  squinting  down  the 
barrel  of  a  rifle. 

Today  there  Is  a  sort  of  perpetual  motion 
•bout  McCall— of  the  relaxing  kind.  Snow 
skiers  move  over  the  mountains  into  the  late 
spring.  Then  the  water  skiers  take  over  on 
Payette  lakes.  On  the  lakes'  edges,  across 
from  McCall,  they  skim  past  a  picturesque 
old  log  fort.  Some  think  perhaps  Perpetual 
Motion  slept  (or  tossed  fltfully)  there  but 
the  fort  was  actually  built  more  than  a  cen- 
tury after  his  time. 

SETTINO  rOB  THE  MOVTES 

When  moviemakers  decided  In  the  thir- 
ties to  film  Kenneth  Roberts'  "Northwest 
Passage,"  they  wanted  a  particular  beautiful 
forest  setting.  But,  because  so  much  footage 
was  to  be  devoted  to  the  long  trek  of  Rogers- 
Rangers,  the  scenery  also  had  to  be  varied. 
The  McCall  area  became  the  site,  and  the 
fort  was  built  for  some  of  the  scenes.  Also 
filmed  at  McCall:  "Hudson  Bay." 

In  season,  fishermen  ply  both  the  lakes  and 
•toeams,  and  at  supper  time  you  can  smell 
the  fragrance  of  frying  trout,  wafted  from 
many   tourist   cabins.    Mountain   climbing 


on   foot    or   horseback.    Is  another   favorite 
sport  of  the  area. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  featiire  of  the 
place  is  the  blended  natiiralness  of  its  people, 
town,  and  mountains.  When  I  flrst  knew 
McCaU  in  the  thirties.  It  was  a  lumbering 
town — and  it  stlU  U.  Stroll  one  block  off 
the  edge  of  Main  Street,  and  you  are  at  the 
big  mUl  of  the  Boise  Cascade  Corp.  To  the 
natives.  It  Is  an  Important  Industry;  to  the 
visitors,  it  is  an  intriguing  sight.  In  both 
winter  and  summer,  lumberjacks  can  be  seen 
skipping  over  logs  on  the  lake  as  they  ma- 
neuver the  giants  of  the  mountains  Into  the 
mill.  January  skiers  pause  and  puzzle.  The 
rest  of  the  lake  Is  frozen,  but  what  the  skiers 
do  not  know  Is  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water  near  the  mill  are  perforated  pipes 
through  which  air  is  blown  to  send  the 
warmer  water  to  the  surface. 

At  restaurants,  plald-shlrted  "Jacks"  rub 
elbows  with  plald-shlrted  visitors.  Ever 
since  the  outsiders  started  coming  in  num- 
bers of  years  ago,  the  "jadks"  have  taken 
them  in  stride.  The  natives  enjoy  convers- 
ing with  the  visitors,  especially  if  they  can 
set  the  eyes  of  the  tourists  popping  with 
tall  tales. 

When  Alaska  and  Hawaii  were  made  States, 
a  national  research  firm  figured  out  that  the 
new  center  of  the  United  States  was  Just  a 
few  miles  north  of  McCall.  But  the  natives 
take  this  unofficial  calculation  lightly. 

Chuckled  one:  "That's  arithmetic  on  a 
piece  of  paper.  But  you  take  Brundage 
Mountain — that's  real,  natural.  It  was  made 
for  skiing  millions  of  years  ago.  Just  lately, 
we've  been  taking  advantage  of  It." 
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Baseball  and  Broadcasting :  Financial 
Links 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wiscoNsiif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  February  8,  1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  ad- 
dressing the  House  on  February  3,  I 
called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  put- 
ting organized  professional  baseball 
under  the  Nation's  antitrust  laws. 

In  those  remarks  I  cited  the  apparent 
growing  collaboration  between  organized 
baseball  and  the  Nation's  broadcasting 
Industry.  One  of  my  major  allegations 
was  that  a  signlflcant  number  of  individ- 
uals with  busines  control  of  major  league 
teams  also  have  financial  Interests  in 
radio  and  television  stations  and  net- 
works. 

In  its  issue  of  February  8,  Broadcast- 
ing magazine,  respected  journal  of  the 
broadcasting  Industry,  backs  up  my 
statement  by  providing  interesting  facts 
and  figures  on  the  financial  and  personal 
links  between  baseball  and  broadcasting. 

To  this  list  I  might  add  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Baltimore  Orioles,  Mr.  Joseph 
Inglehart.  was  a  director  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  until  last  August 
when  he  resigned  the  latter  position  to 
avoid  a  conflict  of  interest  when  CBS 
purchased  the  New  York  Yankees. 

The  Broadcasting  article  also  discusses 
the  CBS  Yankee  transaction  and  the 
likelihood  of  this  combine  being  scruti- 
nized by  the  Senate-  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  in  hearings  this 
month. 


At  this  point  I  request  permission  to 
insert  the  article  in  the  Record  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  particular  atten- 
tion  to  the  substantial  list  of  relation- 
ships between  baseball  and  broadcasting' 

CBS,  Basebau,  on  Senate  Hot  Seat Anti- 
trust    SXTBCOMMITTEE     To     QUESTION     Nnr 

work    on    Its    Purchase    op    New    York 
Yankees  Team 

CBS  and  other  likely  witnesses  have  ;een 
told  that  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monooo'v 
Subcommittee  Is  planning  a  hearing  in  nUd 
or  late  February  that  will  explore  proies- 
sional  sports  antitrust  problems. 

The  subcommittee's  principal  Interest  in 
CBS  is  its  acquisition  of  the  New  York 
Yankees  baseball  team  last  year  (Broadcast 
Ing,  Aug.  17.  1964).  The  panel  wanis  to 
know  whether  proposed  modlflcatlons  In  the 
application  of  antitrust  laws  to  professional 
team  sports  ought  to  be  changed— or  even 
rejected — because  of  the  purchase. 

It  also  is  understood  that  the  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  is  considering  hearing  tt  sti- 
mony  of  other  broadcasters  to  learn  wheiher 
CBS'  ownership  of  the  Yankees  may  c.use 
competitive  problems  for  broadcasters  who 
might  be  Interested  in  bidding  on  broadcist 
rights  to  the  Yankee  home  games.  CBS-TV 
will  be  offering  Yankee  home  games  on  s,t- 
lU^ays  and  Sundays  this  season,  except  in 
markets  located  within  50  miles  of  other 
major  league  games  (Broadcasting,  Jan  25) 
Senator  Pmijp  A.  Hart,  Democrat,  of 
Michigan,  chairman  of  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee, last  week  Introduced  a  bill  that 
wUl  be  the  focal  point  of  the  planned  hear- 
ing. 

S.  950,  similar  to  legislation  that's  bpen 
offered  In  Congress  since  1958,  would  bring 
organized  baseball  under  the  antitrust  laws 
(it's  considered  exempt  tmder  Supreme 
Coiu-t  holding).  Simultaneously,  the  legis- 
lation would  exempt  professional  baseball, 
football,  hockey,  and  basketball  from  these 
laws  in  their  dealings  (considered  unique  to 
sports)  that  Involve  certain  aspects  of 
player  contracts,  franchise  areas  and  safe- 
guards against  bribery. 

Coincidentally,  Senator  Habt,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  since  last  February,  was  assigned 
last  week  to  Its  Communications  Subcom- 
mittee. 

In  other  developments  on  Capitol  Hill  List 
week.  Representative  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  attacked  the  anti- 
trust and  sports  question  with  a  special 
tocxis  on  basebaU.  He  said  In  a  speech  on 
the  House  floor  Monday  (February  1)  that  he 
wanted  to  bring  baseball  under  the  antitrust 
laws  "to  end  the  legal  fiction  that  baseball 
is  somehow  sacrosanct  as  an  Industry  and 
must  be  prlvUeged  with  an  exemption  from 
our  antitrust  regulations.** 

The  CBS- Yankee  deal  and  the  planned 
move  of  the  Milwaukee  Braves  to  Atlar.ta 
are  evidence  of  need  of  such  legislation  In 
the  Congressman's  view.  He  spoke  of  a 
legal  opinion  written  by  Judge  Learned 
Hand  who  foimd  that  lucrative  radio  nnd 
television  contracts  held  by  baseball  clubs 
had  changed  the  game  from  a  sport  t  a 
business. 

"He  believed,"  Representative  Zaelocki 
said,  "that  the  players,  radio,  television, 
clubs  in  general,  and  the  public  make  up 
'an  indivisible  unit  as  much  as  actors  and 
spectators  in  a  theater,  and  are  participat- 
ing  in   Interstate   commerce'." 

The  Congressman  added  that  he  thought 
"the  dollar"  Is  behind  the  CBS  purchase  of 
the  Yankees,  and,  "It  may  be  the  reason  that 
persons  with  substantial  radio  and/or  TV 
interests  have  been,  and  are.  board  chair- 
men and  presidents  of  major  league  clubs." 

Some  of  these  relationships  ar«: 

AMERICAN     LEAGTJK 

Detroit  Tigers:  John  E.  Petzer.  president. 
to    also    president    and    majority   owner   of 
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WKZO-AM-TV,  Kalamazoo,  WW'1'V-FM-TV, 
CadUac,  WJEP  and  WJFM  (FM),  Grand 
Rr.pids.  and  WWUP-TV,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  aU 
In  Michigan;  KOUJ-TV,  Lincoln,  and  KGIN- 
TV.  Grand  Island,  both  in  Nebraska.  All 
Fet.:er  television  stations  are  afBUated  with 
CBs-TV. 

Los  Angeles  Angels:  Gene  Autry,  owner  of 
t;  c  Angels,  controls  KOOL-AM-FM-TV 
ph  tnix  and  KOLD-AM-TV  Tucson,  both 
.\r:.:ona,  and  both  affiliated  with  CBS-TV. 
Mr.  Autry  has  51.5  percent  and  Robert  Reyn- 
olds (president  of  the  Angels)  has  13.8  per- 
cent of  Golden  West  Broadcasters  which 
ov.ns  KMPC  and  KTLA(TV)  Los  Angeles, 
K5FO  San  Francisco.  KEX-AM-FM  Portland, 
O.-i .::..  and  KVI  Seattle. 

Baltimore  Orioles:  Lee  MacPhall,  president, 
is  the  father  of  William  MacPhall,  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  sports  for  CBS-TV. 

NATIONAL    LEAGtTE 

Pittsburgh  Pirates:  Bing  Crosby,  stock- 
holder. Is  chairman  of  the  broadcast  division 
of  Chris  Craft  Industries  which  owns  KCOP 
(TV)  Los  Angeles,  KPTV(TV)  Portland, 
Ores.,  and  WTCN-TV  Minneapolis. 

Houston  Colts:  Judge  Roy  Hofhelnz.  presi- 
dent, owns  16  percent  of  KTRK-TV  (an 
Al'.C-TV  affiliate)  and  25  percent  of  KTHT, 
both  Houston,  9  percent  of  KRYS  Corpus 
Christi,  and  25  percent  of  KENS  San  Antonio, 
all  Texas. 

Milwaukee  Braves:  John  Louis,  vice  presi- 
dent and  stockholder,  is  chairman  of  the 
boj-d  of  Louis  stations:  KTAR^TV  Mesa- 
Phoenix,  KTAR-AM-FM  Phoenix,  KYUM 
Yuma,  and  KYCA  Prescott,  aU  Arizona. 

Following  are  the  baseball  clubs  associated 
with  subscription  television  ventures: 

AMERICAN    LEAGUE 

Chicago  White  Sox:  John  Allyn,  coowner, 
is  president  of  Home  Theaters,  Inc.,  which 
hc'.ds  a  franchise  for  telemeter  wired  pay  TV 
systems  in  Houston  and  Dallas. 

NATIONAL   LEAGTTX 

Los  Angeles  Dodgers:  The  club  owns  2  per- 
cent of  Subscription  Television,  Inc..  now 
fighting  California's  antlpay  TV  law. 

San  Francisco  Giants:  The  club  owns  1.6 
percent  of  STV. 


The  Future  of  the  Two-Party  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10.  1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
history  of  our  Nation's  two-party  system 
and  the  role  of  a  minority  party  were 
presented  recently  before  the  Economic 
Club  of  Detroit  by  our  former  colleague, 
Mrs.  Clare  Boo  the  Luce. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  present 
the  address  by  Mrs.  Luce  together  with 
her  introduction  by  Dr.  Harlan  Hatcher, 
president  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan: 

The  PuTtmE  or  the  Two-Partt  System 

(-'Vn  address  by  the  Honorable  Clare  Boothe 
Luce) 

(The  meeting  was  opened  by  President 
L  s.  Bork,  who  presented  Dr.  Harlan  Hatcher, 
president,  the  University  of  Michigan,  as 
p.csiding  officer.) 

Dr.  Harlan  Hatcher.  We  have  waited  a 
long  time  for  this  happy  event  when  we 
might  welcome  as  our  guest  of  honor  one  of 
America's  and  the  world's  most  distinguished 
and  accomplished  women. 


Presenting  her  to  this  atidlence  Is  a  ritual 
of  the  occasion  rather  than  a  necessary  In- 
troduction. Her  varied  and  spectacular  ca- 
reer and  her  fresh  and  unique  contribution 
to  the  texture  and  the  perception  of  our 
day  are  known  and  appreciated  by  all  of  us. 
In  the  sense  that  there  was  once  the  con- 
cept of  the  renaissance  man,  there  Is  now  a 
corresponding  idea  of  the  20th-century 
woman,  and  Clare  Boothe  Luce  is  her  em- 
bodiment. Within  the  respective  role  of 
man  and  woman  in  relation  to  an  era,  the 
similarities  between  the  15th  and  the  20th 
centuries  are  sharp.  Europe  woke  from  the 
torpor  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Intelligent  men 
rediscovered  the  world  around  them  and  hu- 
man knowledge  burgeoned.  They  began 
discovering  the  earth  and  the  Joy  and  verve 
of  living  and  learning  here  and  now.  A  few 
giants  succeeded  In  encompassing  aU  fields 
of  knowledge  In  one  single  lifetime — classi- 
cal, scholar,  writer,  artist,  scientist,  states- 
man and  soldier.  We  have  to  remind  our- 
selves that  even  in  advanced  America  the 
emancipation  of  women  was  still  In  progress 
after  World  War  1,  and  that  young  Clare 
Boothe  In  her  teens  was  a  vigorous  fighter 
for  equal  rights  for  women.  Including  the 
ballot.  In  the  early  1920'8.  How  far  away 
that  seems. 

I  first  knew  of  her  as  associate  and  then 
managing  editor  of  Vanity  P^lr.  the  a  la 
mode  magazine  for  young  writers  and  the 
growing  band  of  sophisticates  of  the  1920'6, 
a  few  of  whom  are  in  the  audience  tonight. 
She  burst  upon  us  as  a  fuU-blown  artist  in 
those  grim  and  tr3rlng  years  of  the  1930'8 
with  her  brUllant  satirical  play  "The 
Women."  followed  by  equaUy  Impressive  suc- 
cessful performances  of  "Kiss  the  Boys 
Good-Bye,"  and  "Margin  for  Error."  After 
those  notable  triumphs,  it  was  more  a  ques- 
tion of  equal  rights  for  men. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  a  new  reve- 
lation of  her  bountiful  gifts  in  her  sensi- 
tive, perceptive,  and  moving  comments  on 
Europe  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  11; 
"Evirope  in  the  Spring."  Do  you  remember 
that? 

Since  that  time  through  her  pen  and  by 
direct  action  on  the  world  stage,  as  corre- 
spondent for  Llfe-Tlme-Portune — and  I 
might  add.  Sports  niustrated — as  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Congress,  as  Ambassador  to  Italy, 
she  has  played  a  prominent  role.  Any  one 
of  these  activities  could  fill  up  the  life  of 
an  ordinary  woman.  Mrs.  Luce  has  done 
them  all  In  stride  and  with  distinction  in 
the  spirit  and  scope  of  a  modern  renaissance 
woman,  not  merely  observing  but  partici- 
pating, greeting  an  exciting  era  in  human 
experience  with  eager  acceptance  and  an  un- 
flagging zest  for  life. 

And  she  now  takes  a  look  at  our  post- 
November  3  world.  We  welcome  her  and 
her  husband  and  now  become  her  eager 
listeners  as  she  speaks  to  us  on  "The  Im- 
plications of  the  Presidential  Election."  It 
Is  my  honor  to  present  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe 
Luce.     [Applause.] 

Clare  Boothe  Luce.  General  Bork,  Dr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Clsler,  distinguished  guests, 
members  of  the  Economic  Club,  and  their 
wives  and  friends.  It  Is  a  very  great  honor 
Indeed  to  t>e  asked  to  speak  before  this 
forum,  which  Is  so  widely  known  as  one  of 
the  most  important  forums  in  America.  I 
am  doubly  honored  since  when  I  was  forced, 
last  spring,  owing  to  Illness,  to  cancel  out  on 
you,  you  so  generously  and  trustfully  re- 
newed the  invitation  for  tonight. 

The  little  brochure  which  your  committee 
put  out  some  time  ago  announced  that  my 
subject  would  be  "The  Implications  of  the 
Presidential  Election."  Now  the  most  ob- 
vious implication  of  that  event  is  that  there 
are  a  whale  of  a  lot  more  Democrats  than 
Republicans.  So  many  more,  in  fact,  that  the 
real  Implication  Is  that  the  Nation  Is  now 
faced  with  virtual  one-party  Government. 

And  today,  many  thoughtful  Democrats,  no 
less  Republicans,  Eire  finding  the  implications 


of  that  somewhat  alarming.  Is  one-party 
rule  consonant  with  the  principles  on  which 
this  Nation  was  founded?  WUl  protracted 
Democratic  rule  end  in  dictatorship,  cm*,  as  it 
would  probably  be  caUed,  "Democratic 
centrism? 

So  with  your  kind  permission.  I  intend  to 
talk  about  the  future  of  the  two-party  sys- 
tem, and  that  nxeans,  of  course,  about  the 
future  of  the  Republican  Party.  But  flrst 
It  seems  to  me  Important  to  get  1;he  subject. 
If  we  can.  Into  some  sort  of  historical 
perspective. 

Now  you  are  probably  familiar  with  that 
deli,ghtful  ornithological  creation  of  the  late 
Robert  Benchley's  imagination — the  klllyioo 
bird.  The  habit  of  this  curious  bird  was, 
according  to  Benchley,  to  fly  backwards,  be- 
cause it  could  not  tell  where  It  was  going 
until  it  had  seen  where  It  had  been.  A  not 
altogether  illogical  habit. 

So  permit  me  tonight  to  play  a  far  from 
scholarly  killyloo  bird,  and  go  back  to  see 
where  the  two-party  system  has  been,  in  the 
hope  that  by  doing  so  we  may  find  some 
clue  to  where  it  Is  going. 

The  two-party  system  has  been  frequently 
called  the  genius  of  American  democracy. 
If  true,  this  Is  a  genius  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  were  quite  unaware  of. 

The  Constitution  has  nothing  to  say  about 
the  two-party  system,  or,  for  that  matter, 
about  political  parties  at  all.  George  Wash- 
ington was  "unanimously"  elected — In  the 
electoral  college.  Along  with  most  of  the 
Poxindlng  Fathers,  he  viewed  parties — or 
"factions,"  as  he  called  them — as  a  dangerous 
and  divisive  European  notion. 

Our  first  President  was  our  last  President 
to  hold  this  view.  The  dim  outline  of  the 
two-party  system  began  to  emerge  even 
before  Washington  retired  to  Mount  Vernon. 
A  confilct  of  basic  political  Ideas  between 
Washington's  two  most  famous  cabinet  mem- 
bers, Thomas  Jefferson  and  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, soon  produced  Jefferson's  Republicans — 
a  states  rights,  agrarian -based  party — and 
Hamilton's  mercantile  based  Federalists,  who 
advocated  stronger  powers  for  the  chief  exec- 
utive. But  when  Jefferson  won  the  Presi- 
dency in  1800,  the  genius  of  the  two  party 
system  at  once  began  to  show  itself :  political 
thesis  and  antithesis  resulted  in  political  syn- 
thesis, and  the  winning  party  Immediately 
began  to  appropriate  the  strongest  Issues  of 
the  losing  party.  Elected  as  the  champion 
of  agrairian  Interests,  and  a  weak  chief  exec- 
utive, within  a  few  years  Jefferson  had 
adopted  a  good  many  Federalist  Ideas— espe- 
cially those  which  gave  the  President  the 
powers  which  Jefferson  soon  saw  were  neces- 
sary to  develop  the  young  Nation's  resources. 
This  enabled  him  to  make  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, which,  incidentally,  accounts  for  about 
a  third  of  the  area  of  the  continental  United 
States  as  we  know  it  now. 

The  upshot  of  the  Jeffersonlan  party's  cap- 
ture of  Federalist  Issues  was  that  it  absorbed 
Federalist  voters.  And  the  frustrated  Fed- 
eralist party,  out  of  its  most  meaningful  is- 
sue, was  reduced  first  to  "me-too"  ism,  then 
to  snarling  opposition  for  opposition's  sake, 
and  finally  petered  out.  Jefferson's  "Virginia 
Dynasty,"  which  then  came  to  be  called 
Democrats,  enjoyed  one  party  government 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  This  did  not  end 
in  dictatorship.  Thanks,  no  doubt,  to  Arti- 
cle I  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  guaranteed 
iree  speech  and  assembly,  when  another  is- 
sue emerged  it  produced  another  party.  We 
do  well  always  to  remember  that  parties  and 
leaders  do  not  create  Issues,  issues  create 
parties  and  leaders.  The  leaders  are  those 
who  are  the  first  to  identify,  expound,  and 
embrace  the  Issues.  Tlie  issue  that  created 
the  opposition  Whig  party  in  1824  was  Jef- 
ferson's old  states  rights  concept  which  had 
again  become  relevant  as  Americans  spread 
rapidly  into  the  West,  and  new  States  were 
formed.  ^ 

The  cross-party  migration  of  Ijasic  political 
ideas  and  issues,  their  expiration  and  their 
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renaissance  In  new  formulations,  dictated  by 
new  conditions,  are  wonderftilly  persistent 
phenomena  In  our  two-party  system. 

The  recent  election  has  provided  a  fascinat- 
ing example  of  this  as  we  witnessed  a  Repub- 
lican candidate  espousing  the  160-year-old 
Jeffersonian  Democratic  States  Rights  con- 
cept, while  the  Democratic  candidate 
espoused  the  equally  old  Hamiltonian  con- 
cept, dear  for  decades  to  Republicans — 
sLronger  powers  for  the  Federal  Government 
in  dealing  with  our  national  problems  and 
resources. 

But  the  history  of  the  two-party  system,  as 
we  know  it  today,  began  when  the  Whig 
Party  split  wide  open  over  the  dynamite- 
packed  issue  of  slavery,  a  transcendant  issue 
friught  with  vast  economic,  political,  and 
moral  implications  for  the  still  young  Repub- 
lic. The  Republican  Party  was  founded  In 
1856.  with  abolition  as  its  crusading  issue. 
It  went  on.  In  1860,  to  elect  a  lifetime  Whig, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  as  its  first  President.  A 
minority  President,  Lincoln  owed  hLs  first 
election  to  a  three-way  split  in  his  political 
opposition.  A  pre-election  compromise  be- 
tween any  two  of  the  three  anti-abolition 
parties  that  opposed  Lincoln  would  have  de- 
feated him. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  place  to  say  that 
throughout  American  history  party  disunity 
and  splits  In  national  elections  have  again 
and  again  been  the  foolproof  recipe  for 
disaster. 

With  the  election  of  Lincoln,  the  Southern 
States  seceded,  one  by  one,  and  the  history 
of  the  next  4  years  was  writ  In  the  blood  of 
brothers. 

But  the  long  confrontation  between  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  had  begim.  During 
the  104  years  it  has  now  lasted.  Democrats 
have  won  the  White  House  11  times.  Repub- 
licans 16  times.  In  terms  of  White  House 
occupation,  it  will  take  five  more  Presidential 
terms  for  the  Democrats  to  catch  up  with  the 
Republicans.  Turn  and  turn  about  in  the 
White  House  has  not  been  part  of  the  genius 
of  the  two-party  system. 

Prom  the  election  of  Lincoln  until  Prank- 
fin  Roosevelt's  1932  triumph,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  was  clearly  dominant.  During 
those  72  years  only  two  Democratic  admin- 
istrations made  the  grade :  Grover  Cleveland, 
in  the  last  century,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  In 
this  century.  And  though  each  served  two 
tenns,  each — during  one  term — was  a  minor- 
ity President  who  owed  his  election  to — guess 
what? — a  split  In  the  Republican  Party. 

For  whatever  small  comfort  It  may  be  to 
those  of  you  who  are  Republicans,  while 
Lyndon  Johnson's  61.01  percent  share  of  the 
popular  vote  and  Franklin  Roosevelt's  60.08 
percent  have  never  been  topped.  Republicans 
have  also  bad  theU-  landslides. 

Warren  Gamaliel  Harding  reaped  60.4  per- 
cent and  General  Eisenhower  58  percent  of 
the  ballots  of  their  fellow  citizens.  And  to 
Cheer  you  further,  If  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  happened  to  be  your  man,  a  niimber 
of  major  party  candidates  in  this  century 
took  far  worse  shellackings.  In  1912  Repub- 
lican William  Howard  Taft  got  a  pathetic 
24  percent  of  the  vote,  and  in  1920  Democrat 
James  M.  Cox  received  a  humiliating  36  per- 
cent. And  loud  Indeed  was  the  lamenting  In 
Democratic  ranks  when,  4  years  later,  the 
supporters  of  the  distinguished  and  univer- 
sally admired  John  W.  Davis  found  that  only 
a  miserable  34  percent  of  his  fellow  citizens 
Judged  him  up  to  conducting  the  Nation's 
affairs. 

Now.  let  us  ask,  what  factors  permitted  the 
Republican  Party  to  perpetuate  itself  so  long 
In  power?  What  factors  brought  about  Its 
downfall?  Also,  what  factors  kept  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  In  existence  during  the  fat  72 
years   of  Republican   domination? 

We  will  then  not  be  surprised  if  wc  also 
find  that  these  same  factors  have  operated 
since  1932  to  keep  the  Democrats  in  the 
ascendancy,  while  also  keeping  the  Republi- 


cans In  existence.  And  we  can  speculate 
whether  the  sanae  factors  which  brought 
about  the  end  of  Republican  rule  may  not  one 
day,  sooner  or  later,  put  an  end  to  Demo- 
cratic domination. 

It  seems  to  me  that  during  all  periods  of 
one-party  domination  the  eaBential  factors 
are  the  potent  jsolitical  P's:  peace  and  pros- 
perity, the  power  and  prestige  of  the  Presi- 
dency, the  personality  of  the  President,  party 
patronage,  the  po^-er  of  the  press,  and  the 
persistence  of  polling  patterns. 

But  first  let  me  speak  to  n  separate  but 
related  factor:  the  predisposition  to  pragma- 
tism of  the  American  people. 

For  many  reasons  that  have  often  been 
explained  by  American  histcwiiins  and  phi- 
losophers, the  American  people,  more  than 
any  Western  people,  are  uninterested  in  in- 
tellectvial  political  theorizing  and  specula- 
tion. The  average  American  accepts  the 
political  climate  and  structuring  of  the  de- 
mocracy in  which  he  lives  as  an  almost 
natural  phenomenon,  sometJiing  like  the 
weather,  or  the  landscape. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  area  of  for- 
eign policy.  The  man  in  the  street  speaks, 
for  example,  of  "war  coming"  to  America  as 
he  might  speak  of  Hurricane  Hilda  striking 
our  shores.  For  example,  he  never  saw  the 
relationship  of  our  prewar  Sino-Japanese 
foreign  policies  to  Pearl  Harbor,  or  to  our 
eventual  loss  of  China.  In  his  view,  a  Presi- 
dent Is  keeping  the  peace  whenever  he  is 
not  actively  engaged  in  preparing  to  put  our 
boys  on  transports.  The  average  voter  Is 
also  bewildered,  if  not  bored,  ty  what  sophis- 
ticated citizens  are  wont  to  call  the  poUtl- 
clal  dialog  which  swirls  about  many  of  to- 
day's appallingly  complex  foreign  and  domes- 
tic problems.  Shall  we  blame  him,  when 
even  Government  experts  talk  of  feeding 
them  into  computers  in  the  hope  of  pulling 
out  otherwise  madly  elusive  solutions' 

Today  I  believe  that  we  must  accept  the 
fact  that  only  those  Issues  that  clearly  affect 
the  average  voter's  pocketbook,  or  the  physi- 
cal welfare  and  security  of  his  family,  or  that 
arouse  his  emotions — a  point  we  shall  touch 
on  later — can  Influence  hl«  vote  to  any 
marked  degree.  His  own  existential  con- 
dition U  his  chief  framework  of  political 
reference — especially  in  prasldential  elec- 
tions. "How'm  I  doin' — personally" — he 
asks,  "under  this  President?  Do  I  feel  I'll  do 
better  or  worse  for  myself  If  I  vote  for  the 
other  fellow?" 

And  this  quickly  brings  us  to  the  two 
most  potent  P's  in  the  perpetuation  of  thte 
party  In  power :  peace  and  proEperity. 

During  the  last  campaign  many  fair- 
minded  citizens  were  outraged  by  two  Demo- 
tractlc  TV  spot  ads.  One  showed  a  pair  of 
ruthless  male  hands  tearing  up  a  social 
security  check.  The  other  showed  a  curly- 
haired  little  girl  Innocently  engaged  in 
plucking  the  p>etals  of  a  daisy.  As  she  pulls 
the  countdown  petal  the  mushroom  cloud 
incinerates  her.  These  brutal  ads  were  un- 
erringly aimed  at  any  avemge  voter  who, 
while  feeling  he  was  doing  OK  under  John- 
son, might  happen  to  feel  he  would  do  better 
under  Goldwater.  Coming  from  a  party 
whose  chief  charge  against  the  Republican 
candidate  was  that  he  ovai'slmplified  the 
Issues,  they  were  hypocritical  and  contempt- 
ible. But  they  did  demonstrate  that  the 
two  most  effective  charges  that  can  be  made 
today — as  yesterday — in  any  presidential 
campaign  are  that  the  oppositln  would.  If 
elected,  destroy  prosperity — a  concept  which 
now  irrevocably  Includes  social  security — 
and  plunge  the  country  into  war.  Of  course 
the  Republican  candidate  and  his  supjxsrters 
leveled  the  same  charges  at  the  administra- 
tion. Nixon  explicitly  predicted  that  if 
present  administration  policies  were  pursued 
we  would  wind  up  in  a  big  wur,  or  a  ruinous 
depression.  Why  did  Johnson's  charges 
stick,  and  the  Republican  charges  fail? 

This  brings  us  to  the  power  and  prestige 


of  the  Presidency.  The  history  of  this  ceii- 
ttiry  shows  that  not  even  the  very  real  threat 
of  war  can  greatly  damage  the  President  i;il 
incumbent  during  an  election.  First,  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  opposition  to  get 
on  the  peace  side  of  a  President.  Tliis  v,:  , 
proved  by  Woodrow  Wilson's  "too  proud  to 
Jight"  1916  campaign,  and  by  F.D.R.'s  "Moth- 
ers and  fathers  of  America.  I  promise  yr  u 
again  and  again  and  again  •  •  •"  1940  c.  !:.- 
paign.  Secondly,  the  President's  p>ower  over 
the  people's  imagination,  his  hold  on  th^  r 
loyalty,  are  always  greatly  enhanced  when 
the  war  clouds  begin  to  sock  in.  Patriot'  ;i 
and  prudence  are  two  more  "P's"  a  Pre.^^i- 
dent  then  gets  going  for  him.  The  inju'..r- 
tion  not  to  swap  horses  in  midstream  docs 
not  always  make  sense — or  Britain  v.-cn;kl 
never  have  had  Churchill.  But,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  in  this  century  the  American  voter 
has  always  obeyed  It. 

Nor  does  history  show  that  when  "v-r 
comcF"  this  necessarily  leads  to  the  postwir 
defeat  of  a  dominant  party.  The  prime  cc'i- 
dltlons  here  are  that  the  war  should  be  won, 
and  postwar  prosperity  maintained. 

The  Republican  Party  survived  in  power 
after  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Spanish-Amor- 
Ican  War.  The  Democrats  did  not  survive 
World  War  I,  partly  because  the  war  was 
followed  by  a  short,  sharp  recession,  and 
partly  because  the  country  was  still  "normal- 
ly" Republican.  In  1920  the  GOP  bounced 
back  with  Harding,  in  a  landslide.  The 
Roosevelt  administration  and  the  Tn.im,in 
administration  survived  World  War  II  on  a 
wave  of  prosjjerty,  and  because,  after  five 
popular  Democratic  administrations  the  Na- 
tion had  become  "normally"  Democratic.  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  Democratic 
Party  would  have  survived  Korea  In  1952  but 
for  the  advent  of  the  charismatic  Ike — an 
apolitical  personality  of  enormous  charm 
and  a  figure  of  vast  prestige. 

What  was  it,  then,  that  the  Republican 
Party,  after  72  years  as  the  dominant  party, 
could  not  survive?     The  great  depression. 

The  Republican  Party's  72-year-old  grip 
on  the  electorate  collapsed  when  the  so- 
called  "Hoover  bread  lines"  began  to  form. 
Hoover  did  not  create  the  depression — it 
was  worldwide.  But  a  pragmatic  people  held 
him  responsible  for  its  domestic  ravages, 
and  in  pure  protest — another  very  powerftal 
P — chucked  out  the  Republicans.  Here  it 
may  be  useful  to  remember  that  after  World 
War  I  the  Democrats  had  become  pretty 
much  of  a  "me  too"  party.  Dtirlng  Roose- 
velt's 1932  campaign  he  did  not  offer  the  peo- 
ple the  welfare  state  programs  we  now  call 
the  New  Deal.  He  campaigned  on  prom- 
ises to  do  better,  somehow,  along  the  same 
old  Republican  lines.  He  promised  fiscal 
responsibility,  economy  In  Government,  a 
sound  dollar,  a  cutback  In  bvireaucracy,  no 
foreign  entanglements,  and  if  you  please, 
Isolation.  Today  we  would  consider  Roose- 
velt's 1932  election  program  well  to  the  right 
of  Goldwater's. 

But  once  elec1>ed,  F.D.R.  was  quick  to  recog- 
nize that  social  security,  welfare  measures, 
and  the  protection  of  labor  were  the  burn- 
ing new  Issues  created  by  the  overnig'it 
industrialization  of  society.  Some  of  liis 
Improvisations  for  dealing  with  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  depression  resulted  in  sound 
and  lasting  solutions  to  the  country's  new 
problems.  His  1936  landslide  ushered  in 
what  we  must  now  accept  as  an  era  of  Demo- 
cratic rule. 

Here  we  may  ask  if  political  pragmatism  i.? 
the  average  voter's  most  trusted  guide  at  the 
polls,  why  did  the  Republicans  .survive  at 
all  after  1932?  Why  did  F.D.R.  get  only  60.08 
percent  of  the  voters  In  1936?  Why  did  the 
other  40  percent  stick  with  Al  Landoni' 
Were  all  Republican  voters,  as  so  many  tf 
the  Democrats  of  Roosevelt's  era  charged. 
bourbons,  extremists  of  the  economic  right. 
or  people  cruelly  indifferent  to  the  misery 
caused  by  the  depression? 


P.irt  of  the  answer — as  every  practical  poli- 
tician knows — lies  in  that  seldom  remarked 
f.ictor  in  the  story  of  the  two  major  parties: 
the  persistence  of  polling  patterns,  or.  in 
ot'.icr  words,  psirty  prejudice  and  party  loyal- 
ty- 

Both  are  neatly  Illustrated  by  the  story 
cf  ihe  poor  man  who  was  asked  why  he  voted 
ag  ..nst  FDR  in  1932,  and  who  replied,  "Be- 
cu..se  my  father  was  a  Republican."  His 
friend  retorted,  "Suppose  your  father  had 
bK  :i  a  fool,  would  you  be  a  fool  too?"  "No," 
he  .'aid,  "I  would  be  a  Democrat." 

Voting  habits,  originally  formed  or  re- 
foi.ned — in  times  of  critical  Issues,  are  also 
ofi'.n  deeply  rooted  In  ethnic,  religious,  cul- 
tur.U,  class  and  even  geographical  loyalties. 
Tl.  -V  tend  to  persist  from  generation  to  gen- 
era'.ion.  This  creates  a  hard  core  In  each 
p.::"y  of  born  Democrats  and  born  Republl- 
c;;rs.  These  visceral  voters  seldom  leave 
th"  party  of  their  birth  in  any  significant 
r.i;::tbers  except  In  times  of  great  national 
upi.eaval. 

.lie  most  Important  example  of  how  voting 
ha  its  are  formed  and  changed  by  a  national 
cri.  is  Is  offered  by  the  Negro  vote.  ITie  Negro, 
er. .:anchlsed  by  the  Republican  Party,  re- 
in ned  adamantly  loyal  to  the  party  of  old 
Ate  for  72  years.  His  big  switch  began  in 
th'  thirties,  when  New  Deal  welfare  legis- 
lation gave  the  Negro  his  first  taste  of  eco- 
nomic equality  with  the  white  man,  albeit 
OR^y  at  the  survival  level.  From  then  on  the 
NeTO  vote  steadily  moved  Into  the  party 
of  FDR.  Despite  the  many  civil  rights  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tlc.;s,  in  1960  Nixon  received  less  than  25 
pet  cent  of  the  Negro  vote.  And  John  P. 
Ke:  nedy's  espwusal  of  the  Negro  revolt,  fol- 
io,-. L^d  by  his  assassination  in  the  South,  gave 
th.-  Negro  a  new  Abe  Lincoln  image.  Those 
wh  1  attribute  the  loss  of  the  Negro  vote  In 
the  last  election  entirely  to  the  Republican 
car.didate's  stand  on  civil  rights  should  be 
re.:nnded  that  by  1963  all  surveys  of  voter 
trt -ds  showed  that  from  85  to  90  percent 
of  all  Negro  voters  would  vote  Democratic 
in  1964 — regardless  of  who  the  Republicans 
r.-:rilnated. 
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Pi  the  New  York  senatorial  race,  despite 
.ntor  Keatlng's  long  years  of  genuine  de- 
on  to  civil  rights,  and  his  introduction  of 
;iy  measures  of  benefit  to  his  Negro  con- 
uents,  despite  his  repudiation  of  the  Re- 
■lican  candidate,  he  received  only  10  per- 
t  of  the  Negro  vote.  And  certainly  no 
eholder  In  any  State  In  the  Union  has 
ken  more  eloquently  to  the  Negro's  eco- 
nlc  and  social  condition — and  done  more 
ut  It — than  Michigan's  own  Governor 
nney.  Nevertheless,  even  he  received  only 
Mercent  of  the  Negro  vote.  Unless  the  Re- 
>;ican  party  now  Intends  to  capttire  the 
ro  revolution  from  the  Democrat*  by 
:<ing  the  Negro's  social  and  economic  ad- 
eement  a  prime  crusading  Issue,  the  bulk 
he  Negro  vote  is  sure  to  stay  in  the  Demo- 
;  Ic  camp  for  the  foreseeable  future.  And 
re,  like  all  other  Democratic  bloc  votes, 
vill  grow  rapidly  larger.  For  the  perslst- 
•'  of  p>olllng  patterns,  combined  with  the 
.d  growth  of  our  population,  will  tend  to 
-ease  the  strength  of  this  dominant  party 

almost  mathematical  progression.  By 
0  there  Were  already  20  million  more  reg- 
red  Democrats  than  Republicans.  Here 
in,  for  whatever  consolation  It  may  be 
Goldwater  voters,  all  voter  surveys  showed 
y  last  spring  that  the  preponderance  of 
rmal"  Democratic  strength  would  prob- 
'  give  President  Johnson  a  landslide  over 

Republican  nominated.  And  the  latest 
sus  figtires  show  that  there  will  be  19 
Men  more  new  voters  before  1968.  Six  out 
'  en  of  these  can  be  expected  to  vote  their 
rents'  party  preference  in  the  next  elec- 
n.  This  alone  foreshadows  another  huge 
mocratlc  victory. 


But  paradoxically  the  Irrational  habit  of 
voting  the  parental  ticket  has  also  helped 
historically  to  preserve  the  two-party  sys- 
tem. It  has  prevented  tiie  prollXeratlon  of 
splinter  parties  and.  so  far,  one  party  rule. 
The  Democratic  hard  core,  for  example, 
helped  to  keep  the  "solid  South"  solid,  and 
the  urban  ethnic  groups,  Irish,  Jews,  Slavs, 
Italians,  locked  In  the  Democratic  camp 
during  the  party's  72  lean  years.  I  hazard  a 
guess  that  but  for  the  bom  Republican  vote 
President  Johnson  would  have  capttired  80 
percent  of  the  ballots.  The  Republican  hard 
core  may  well  have  saved  the  party  from  vir- 
tual  annihilation. 

Now  I  do  not  intend  to  say  that  the  hard 
core,  as  it  exists  In  both  parties,  is  formed 
entirely  by  irrational  party  loyalty.  It  also 
represent-s  a  content  of  conscious  devotion  to 
traditional  party  ideas.  The  old  liberalism 
of  the  northern  Al  Smith  Democrats  is  still 
present  In  the  hard  core  of  the  urban  Demo- 
cratic vote.  And  the  States  rights  concept  is 
still  present  in  the  hard  core  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  South,  although  the  size 
of  that  core  has  now  been  whittled  down,  by 
backlash  defections  to  the  Republican  candi- 
date, but  even  more  by  a  growing  awareness 
In  the  South  that  as  a  way  of  solving  the 
Negro  question,  the  States  rights  concept  is 
doomed.  Certainly  the  hard  core  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  stiU  reflects  its  traditional 
Hamiltonian  views  of  fiscal  resi>onslblllty. 
Government  encoviragement  of  free  enter- 
prise, and  devotion  to  the  Constitution — 
ideas,  one  hopes,  still  relevant  to  American 
politics. 

The  hard  core  of  a  party  represents  Its  all 
but  irreducible  emotional  and  Ideological 
content.  Those  who  seek  to  give  new  lead- 
ership or  new  directions  to  a  defeated  polit- 
ical party  must  always  begin  by  making 
peaceful  compromises  with  Its  hard  core  ele- 
ments. For  they  are  the  people  who  will  not 
only  vote  for,  but  work  for,  the  straight 
ticket.  In  good  times  or  bad,  come  hell  or  high 
water.  They  are  the  bedrock  on  which  a 
beaten  party  must  build.  It  Is  estimated 
that  6  or  8  million  Republicans  left  their 
party  to  vote  for  Mr.  Johnson.  For  those  who 
encouraged  them  to  defect  to  scorn  the  views 
of  the  26  li  million  who  remained  loyal  to  It, 
is  both  stupid  and  Impudent. 

So  where  does  all  this  leave  us  In  our  dis- 
cussion of  the  future  of  the  two  party  sys- 
tem? The  future  of  the  two  party  system 
lies  In  the  womb  of  time.  But  can  we  now 
even  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  future  of  the 
Republican  Party? 

Today  the  Republican  Party  is  almost  at 
Its  lowest  ebb.  I  say  "almost"  because  Its 
congressional  representation  Is  still  some- 
what larger  than  it  was  after  Roosevelt's  1936 
landslide.  But  today,  as  then,  both  Its  or- 
ganizational and  Ideological  problem  Is  how, 
peacefully,  to  mesh  its  essentially  conserva- 
tive "hard  core"  into  a  party  of  wider  popu- 
lar appeal.  For  p€ui,y  politics  is,  as  we  all 
know,  making  a  mesh  of  things.  In  my  view, 
both  Ideologically  and  organizationally,  a 
Republican  mesh  of  things  can  now  be  made 
only  by  moderate  leadership.  Plainly,  with- 
out its  progressive  wing  the  GOP  cannot  hope 
to  prevail  In  many  States  in  the  union.  But 
without  its  conservative  elements  It  must 
surely  perish  throughout  the  Nation.  Com- 
monsense  tells  us  that  the  task  of  recon- 
ciliation cannot  be  left  to  the  warring  loaders 
of  either  of  these  camps. 

But  now  let  us  honestly  face  the  real 
dilemma  of  the  GOP.  What  we  call  today 
the  "moderates"  are  what  are  generally 
called — and  I  believe  fairly — "me-too"  Re- 
publicans. They  are  men  who  have  con- 
sciously, or  unconsciously,  accepted  the  fact 
that  all  the  winning  contemporary  issues 
have  been  preempted  by  the  Democrats.  Like 
the  Federalists,  after  Jefferson's  capture  of 
their  Issues  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  best  they  can  do,  until  new  issues 


emerge.  Is  to  offer  constructive  criticism  of 
the  administration's  policies  and  programs. 
The  worst,  of  course,  they  can  do  is  to  op- 
pose them  for  opposition's  sake.  But  which- 
ever course  they  take,  they  seem  doomed. 
PcH"  unhappily,  as  we  have  noted  already  in 
our  Blillyloo  bird  flight,  "me-too"  parties  tend 
to  disappear.  There  is  Just  no  substitute  in 
politics  for  "getting  there  fiistes'  with  the 
bestes' "  Ideas,  issues,  programs,  policies. 
The  voters  do  prefer  a  choice,  and  not  a^ 
echo.  But,  as  the  last  election  demon- 
strated, the  choice — however  valid — ^rtkust  be 
an  acceptable  one  to  the  majority  of  the 
voters.  ' 

So  fresh  out  of  acceptable  choices^  the  near 
future  of  the  Republican  Party  must  now 
depend  on  the  success  or  failxire  of  the 
present  administration. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  all  be  sure:  in  the 
years  ahead  everything  is  not  coming  up  roses 
for  the  administration. 

Many  of  you  here  in  this  room  are  far 
more  knowledgeable  than  I  am  about  the 
more  ambiguous  and  contradictory  aspects 
of  oiu-  mixed  economy,  and  the  cumulative 
burden  that  the  fiscal  policies  and  some  of 
the  labor  policies  that  six  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations have  already  laid  upon  It. 
And  others,  no  doubt,  think  as  I  do,  that  in 
the  dark  riptide  waters  of  foreign  policy  this 
administration  has  yet  to  prove  it  can  sail  a 
safe  course  between  the  Scylla  of  appease- 
ment and  the  Charybdls  of  nuclear  war. 

If  President  Johnson  fails  to  maintain 
peace  and  prosperity,  even  a  me-too  Re- 
publican Party  can  come  back  on  a  wave  of 
pure  protest,  as  the  Democrats  did  in  1932, 
provided,  of  course,  it  has  not  meanwhile 
further  reduced  Itself  by  Internecine  warfare. 

But  if  President  Johnson  succeeds  in  main- 
taining peace  and  prosperity,  the  Democrats 
will  most  certainly  stay  in  power.  As  Amwi- 
cans  we  mtist  all  hope  and  pray  that  he  will 
succeed,  for  peace  and  prosjjerlty  are  as 
precious  to  us  all  as  they  are  precarious. 

In  either  event,  such  has  been  the  genius — 
so  far — of  the  two  party  system,  that  the 
F>arty  out  of  power  soon  begins — especially 
after  a  crushing  defeat — to  throw  away  Its 
crying  towels  and  close  ranks.  The  tasks  its 
leaders  then  set  themselves  are  to  evaluate 
new  ideas,  reevaluate  old  ones,  weigh  the 
validity — and  durability — of  yesterday's  is- 
sues, and  diligently  seek  out  the  winning 
issues  of  tomorrow.  And  thus  throughout 
the  history  of  the  two  party  system,  the 
minority  party  holds  Itself  in  readiness  to 
lead,  if  or  when  the  majority  party  falters 
or  falls.  And — for  such,  too,  is  the  genius  of 
the  two  party  system — this,  the  party  out  of 
I>ower  does  not  for  the  {jarty's  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  whole  Nation.     [Applause.] 

L.  S.  BoRK.  I  wish  to  state  for  the  entire 
mem.bershlp  how  deeply  indebted  we  are  to 
you,  Mrs.  Luce,  for  this  very  fine  and  moving 
presentation.  Our  thanks  to  you.  Dr. 
Hatcher,  for  your  very  fine  performance  of 
the  duties  of  presiding  officers.  Thank  you 
all  for  being  here.  The  meeting  stands 
adjovuned. 


Foreign  Aid  Is  for  Help — Not  for  Cheers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Fehruary  10,  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  current  debate  over  our  foreign  aid 
program,  I  thought  my  colleagues  might 
be  interested  In  the  well-reasoned  ap- 
praisal of  what  our  aid  program  is  de- 
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signed  to  do  and  not  to  do  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 12  issue  of  Life  magazine: 

Foreign  Aid  Is  fob  Help — Nor  for  Cheers 

Has  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  flnaUy 
gone  sour?  For  nearly  20  years  It  has  been 
a  key  element  of  American  foreign  policy 
and  a  more  or  less  prominent  item  in  the 
Federal  budget.  This  year,  however,  the 
atmosphere  into  which  President  Johnson 
has  launched  his  appeal  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $3.4  billion — the  smallest  yet — Is 
heavy  with  antagonism.  Even  Senator  Wil- 
liam F^LBRiGHT,  longtime  champion  of  for- 
eign aid.  has  said  he  will  no  longer  see  the 
bill  through  the  Senate. 

PuLBRiGHT  objects  to  Continued  limiplng 
tQgether  of  military  aid  and  economic  de- 
velopment aid  In  a  single  legislative  package. 
Johnson  refuses  to  spilt  his  request  for  a 
pragmatic  reason — that  economic  develop- 
ment aid,  on  Its  own,  wouldn't  stand  a 
chance  In  Congress,  especially  this  year.  But 
Fttlbricht's  point  is  a  good  one,  if  only  to 
remind  us  that  economic  aid,  the  nub  of 
controversy,  Is  only  part  of  the  whole  foreign 
aid  budget.  A  full  third — military  aid  to 
friendly  nations — is  directly  tied  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  thus  has  been  less  sub- 
ject to  attack  (except  by  such  as  Senator 
Wayne  Morse,  who  would  like,  to  see  lis 
abandon  South  Vietnam). 

Complaints  about  foreign  economic  aid 
come  from  several  directions.  Some  of  them 
sound  like  this:  The  program  Is  too  big  and 
tries  to  do  too  much.  Other  nations  ought 
to  help.  The  money  is  wasted,  it  hasn't 
made  us  any  friends.     And  so  forth. 

The  sum  of  complaints  like  these  is  im- 
pressive but  not  overwhelming.  The  logic 
behind  foreign  economic  aid  remains  un- 
changed— to  help  friendly  nations  main- 
tain their  Independence  and  become  self- 
supporting — but  It  has  been  considerably 
harder  to  follow  since  emphasis  shifted  from 
postwar  recovery  to  helping  less  developed 
nations  grow  up.  And  although  It  may  be 
true,  as  Fulbright  says,  that  "We've  been 
misled  by  the  success  of  the  Marshall  plan  in 
Europe  to  think  that  we  can  do  it  anywhere," 
our  aid  program  has  become  more  sophisti- 
cated and  more — not  less — effective. 

Several  recipient  countries  (Taiwan  and 
Greece  are  the  latest)  have  reached  the 
"takeoff  point"  where  they  no  longer  need 
economic  aid;  others  are  close  to  It.  Under 
the  able  direction  of  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  Chief  David  Bell  there 
has  been  a  move  to  concentrate  our  efforts. 
Thus  seven  countries — India,  Pakistan,  Tur- 
key, Nigeria,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Tunesla — get 
two-thirds  of  our  total  economic  aid.  Other 
advanced  nations  are  bearing  part  of  the 
burden — France,  In  fact,  devotes  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  her  GNP  to  economic 
aid  than  we  do.  Some  afHuent  countries  like 
Japan  and  West  Germany  should  be  doing 
far  more. 

Has  foreign  aid  made  us  any  friends? 
Senator  Karl  Mundt  would  have  us  believe 
that  it  hasn't.  He  calculates  that  21  nations 
which  received  aid  in  amounts  ranging  from 
$1.9  million  (Mali)  to  $4.7  billion  (India) 
voted  against  the  United  States  at  least  half 
the  time  on  key  United  Nations  decisions. 
And  2  weeks  ago  a  number  of  Congressmen 
almost  succeeded  In  barring  surplus  food 
shipments  to  Egypt,  piqued  by  Nasser's  tell- 
ing us  to  Jump  in  the  ocean  and  the  mob 
destruction  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  USIS 
library  in  Carlo.  A  similar  ban  on  aid  to 
Indonesia  nearly  got  through  Congress  last 
year. 

Here  we  get  into  the  debatable  land  be- 
tween immediate  and  long-term  alms. 
Sukarno  and  Nasser  can  both  be  pretty  hard 
to  take  on  occasion;  we  don't  object  to  re- 
minding them  that  U.S.  aid  is  not  auto- 
matic and  our  patience  not  Inexhaustible. 
But  there  Is  also  a  case  for  keeping  In  con- 


tact with  the  104  mUUon  Indonesians  and 
the  27  million  Egyptians,  and  foreign  aid, 
like  other  jxallcy  tools,  works  best  when  not 
blunted.  We  prefer  to  let  the  State  Depart- 
ment balance  present  Irritations  against  pos- 
sible future  benefits. 

If  aid  has  not  brought  us  a  flock  of  loyal 
friends  or  constant  self-serving  expressions 
of  gratitude,  this  should  come  as  no  surprise. 
Gratitude  is  not  what  we  are  after.  This  is 
particularly  true  now  that  more  and  more 
our  aid  is  extended  (as  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress)  upon  the  condition  that  recipients 
observe  the  salutary  but  painful  disciplines 
of  fiscal  responsibility. 

Our  aid  operation  can  be  made  still 
stronger  and  more  useful.  Authorizations 
should  be  made  to  cover  more  than  1  year  at 
a  time.  Annual  rehashing  means  stop-go 
planning.  It  also  means  that  Congress 
spends  a  good  part  of  each  session  tendenti- 
ously  arguing  foreign  policy,  and  that  the 
legislation  itself  can  become  a  catchall  for 
items  as  irrelevant  as  Senates'  Dirksen's  at- 
tempt to  block  reapp)ortionment.  There 
should  be  further  moves  to  funnel  more  of 
our  funds  through  International  agencies 
like  the  World  Bank. 

If  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  is  to  sur- 
vive at  all,  it  must  be  managed  prudently 
and  ptu-posefully.  In  this  reepect  Dave  Bell 
and  AID  deserve  high  marks.  Much  of  the 
glamour  has  gone  out  of  it,  but  foreign  aid 
still  possesses  plenty  of  humane  and  hard- 
headed  values.  These  values  justified  It  In 
the  beginning  and  they  still  Justify  It  as  a 
sound  Instrument  of  American  policy  abroad. 


Sonthwestern    University,    Georgetown, 
Tex.        1 

1 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1965 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday. 
February  5,  1965,  was  designated  South- 
western University  Day  in  Texas  by  proc- 
lamation by  Gov.  John  Connally. 

Southwestern  University  was  estab- 
lished as  such  in  1843.  It  traces  its  be- 
ginning to  the  establishment  of  Ruters- 
ville  University,  the  first  institution'  of 
higher  education  in  Texas,  which  was 
established  in  1840  at  Rutersville  by  a 
pioneer  Methodist  minister.  Martin 
Ruter. 

This  university  is  affiliated  with  the 
Methodist  church.  When  the  present 
charter  was  issued  the  privileges  of  grad- 
uates of  Southwestern  University  were 
granted  to  the  graduates  of  the  Meth- 
odist schools  preceding  Southwestern. 
The  charter  was  set  on  February  5.  1840. 

Southwestern  University  has  served 
the  youth  of  Texas  and  the  country  con- 
tinuously for  125  years.  It  has  been  lo- 
cated in  Georgetown.  Tex.,  since  1873. 

The  liberal  arts  coUega,  outstanding 
in  its  field,  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
"mother  of  higher  education  in  Texas" 
because  of  the  many  remarkable  young 
men  and  women  who  have  passed 
through  its  doors  to  achieve  prominent 
success  in  their  chosen  fields. 

Among  its  graduates,  to  mention  a  few, 
are  at  least  two  U.S.  Senators,  five  bish- 
ops of  the  Methodist  church,  seven  col- 


lege presidents,  two  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Texas,  one  chief  judge 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  several  Fed- 
eral judges,  and  many  distinguished 
doctors,  ministers,  attorneys,  business- 
men, and  educators. 

In  proportion  to  enrollment  South- 
western ranks  in  the  upper  2  percent 
of  all  colleges  in  the  number  of  graduates 
listed  in  "Who's  Who  in  America." 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  this 
campus  many  times,  and  I  am  persorially 
acqtiainted  with  many  of  the  faculty  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  regard.  Al- 
ways the  visitor  is  made  to  feel  at  home: 
always  the  visitor  is  impressed  with  fpcl- 
ing  that  here  the"  finest  of  education  in 
the  liberal  arts  is  Offered;  that  here  a 
deep  sense  of  history  permeates  the  fac- 
ulty and  student  body. 

Southwestern  University  is  a  most  un- 
usual and  unique  school,  and  one  that 
not  only  survived  some  rough  years  but 
is  now  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
largest  educational  institutions  under 
Methodism  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  United  States. 

All  Texans  are  proud  to  join  in  the 
recognition  of  this  occasion.  All  will 
forever  be  indebted  to  Southwestern 
University  for  the  contribution  it  has 
made  to  the  educational,  cultural,  ar.d 
religious  life  in  our  State. 


Justice  Must  Follow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ha\e 
received  several  communications  in  pro- 
test over  the  fact  that  thousands  of  Nazi 
war  criminals  are  still  free,  and  have  not 
been  indicted  or  charged  to  answer  for 
their  barbarous  crimes  against  human- 
ity during  and  previous  to  World  War  11. 
There  should  be  no  consideration  of  for- 
giveness or  omission  of  prosecuting  the 
guilty  to  answer  for  their  barbarous  ac- 
tions in  exterminating  human  lives  dur- 
ing that  deplorable  period.  Prosecution 
should  continue  until  the  last  murderer 
is  apprehended  and  imprisoned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
remarks  and  a  resolution,  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Philip  J.  Rosenblooni. 
president  of  the  Northwest  Indiana  Jc'  - 
ish  Welfare  Federation  of  Gary.  Ind  . 
presented  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  Congress: 

Jewish  Welfare  Federation. 

Gary,  Ind.,  February  5,  1965. 
Representative  Ray  Madden, 
House  Office  Building, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Madden:  We  are  forwarding,  f'- 
your  information,  a  copy  of  a  resolution  sent 
directly  to  the  Justice  Ministry  of  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic,  Ambassador  Knapp- 
stein  of  the  German  Embassy  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  Consul  General  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  in  Chicago. 
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The  board  of  directors  of  the  Northwest 
Indiana  Jewish  Welfare  Federation,  repre- 
senting a  constituency  of  5,500  population, 
desires  to  make  known  in  the  strongest 
terms,  its  concern  and  apprehension  that 
thousands  of  German  war  criminals,  not  yet 
apprehended  or  charged,  may  feel  able  to  fol- 
low their  private  or  public  lives  after  May 
8.  1965,  free  of  any  possibility  of  having  to 
answer  for  their  conduct  during  the  Hitler 
regime.  Our  concern,  we  are  relieved  to  note. 
L<;  shared  by  the  17-nation  council  of  Europe, 
and  by  prominent  government  and  church 
leaders  in  all  nations  of  the  world.  We  urge 
you  to  use  your  good  oflBces  and  oflBclal  pre- 
rogatives to  Insure  that  an  1871  statute,  de- 
signed In  a  climate  concerned  with  much 
lesser  crimes,  does  not  become  the  basis  for 
allowing  countless  criminals  under  the 
Genocide  Convention  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  which  the  Federal  Republic  is  a  signatory, 
t-o  go  free  of  responsibility. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Dr.  Philip  J.  Rosenbloom, 

President. 


Voting  Rights  for  Selma,  Ala. 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  15  Members  of  the  House  who 
made  a  factfinding  trip  to  Selma,  Ala.  on 
February  5, 1  would  like  to  add  my  voice 
to  those  calling  for  more  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  existing  protections  of  the 
right  to  vote,  and  where  necessary,  new 
legislation  to  insure  that  this  fundamen- 
tal right  Is  in  fact  guaranteed  to  all 
Americans. 

While  we  were  in  Selma,  we  had  meet- 
ings and  discussions  with  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  and  his  associates,  with 
local  oflBcials.  and  with  Negro  residents  of 
the  community.  There  is  no  question 
that  under  existing  practices  and  pro- 
cedures the  Negroes  in  Selma  and  all 
across  what  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
Alabama's  black  belt,  are  systematically 
and  efifectively  being  denied  their  legiti- 
mate and  constitutional  rights  as  citizens 
to  register  and  vote. 

In  Dallas  County,  where  Selma  is  lo- 
cated, the  population  is  57  percent  Negro, 
yet  less  than  1  percent  of  the  eligible 
Negroes  are  registered  to  vote. 

In  neighboring  Wilcox  County,  Negroes 
represent  78  percent  of  the  population, 
yet  not  one  has  ever  vqted. 

Adjoining  Lowndes  Coimty  is  81  per- 
cent Negro  but  not  one  has  ever  voted 
til  ere  either. 

Without  the  opportunity  to  vote,  Sel- 
ma's  Negroes,  and  Wilcox'  and  Lowndes', 
are  politically  powerless.  They  cannot 
appeal  to  city  or  to  county  law  enforce- 
ment ofBcials,  and  although  the  Federal 
Government  has  attacked  intimidation 
and  discrimination  in  Dallas  County  in 
two  voting  suits,  the  progress  has  been 
painfully  slow  at  best. 

How  could  it  be  better,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  in  the  State  of  Alabama  only 
2  days  a  month  are  allocated  for  voting 


registration.  I  am  sure  that  this  strikes 
most  of  us  who  come  from  States  where 
the  registration  rolls  are  open  5  days  a 
week,  8  hours  a  day,  as  rather  strange 
and  restrictive. 

It  is  even  more  restrictive  and  dis- 
criminatory when  we  discover,  as  many 
Negroes  of  Selma  told  us  personally, 
that  they  must  stand  in  mtolerably  long 
lines;  that  they  must  wait  not  in  the 
courthouse  or  on  the  street,  but  in  an 
alley;  that  they  must  stand  behind  any 
white  persons  who  may  be  registering 
to  vote;  that  they  are  pushed,  prodded 
and  beaten  by  the  local  sheriff ;  that  fre- 
quently they  are  jailed,  often  with  very 
inadequate  facilities,  food,  and  care. 

And  when  these  indignities  have  been 
suffered,  all  too  few  even  then  are  able 
to  register. 

We  have,  of  course,  accumulated  too 
little  experience  under  the  historic  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  know  whether  new 
and  stronger  legislation  to  protect  and 
insure  voting  rights  may  be  needed. 

Our  first  emphasis,  I  believe,  should 
be  concentrated  on  the  fullest  and 
broadest  enforcement  of  existing  law. 
Very  real  questions  can  and  should  be 
raised,  I  think,  as  to  whether  we  are 
getting  the  maximum  possible  impact 
out  of  the  bill  many  of  us  labored  so 
long  and  hard  to  enact  last  year. 

For  example,  six  demands  that 
Negroes  be  permitted  to  register  in 
Selma  have  been  before  the  U.S.  district 
judge,  Daniel  H.  Thomas,  since  1961. 
Last  week,  after  nearly  4  years.  Judge 
Thomas  ordered  a  few  of  the  admitted 
voting  restrictions  removed.  But,  under 
the  act  of  1964.  some  very  knowledge- 
able constitutional  lawyers  anrue  per- 
suasively that  the  Justice  Department 
could  have  removed  the  voting  restric- 
tions as  early  as  July  2. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  well  be  that  we 
need  new  legislation  to  break  down  the 
remaining  barriers  to  voting  and  full 
citizenship.  In  particular,  we  may  need 
to  provide  a  system  of  voter  registra- 
tion by  Federal  authorities  when  it  is 
obvious,  as  in  Selma,  that  this  right  is 
being  denied,  solely  on  the  basis  of  race, 
by  lor "1  authorities. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  President  to  give  their 
immediate  attention  to  this  problem  and 
by  forceful  administrative  action,  or  new 
legislation,  or  both,  to  finally  insure  for 
all  Americans  the  right  to  vote  which 
is  the  cornerstone  of  our  democracy. 


Pino  Seeks  10-Percent  Across-the-Board 
Rise  in  Social  Security  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OP    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  re- 
introduced my  bill  calling  for  a  10-per- 
cent across-the-board  rise  in  social  se- 
curity benefits. 


As  the  costs  of  living  continue  to  rise, 
it  becomes  more  and  more  important  to 
raise  social  security  pasmients  to  real- 
istic minimimis.  Our  senior  citizens  are 
being  starved  In  the  name  of  econoxny. 

We  are  told  every  day  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  news  media  Uiat  we  are  in 
a  period  of  unparalleled  financial  pros- 
perity. Surely  we  are  rich  enough  to 
provide  large  enough  social  security  pay- 
ments that  the  prosperity  we  enjoy  Is 
not  marred  by  the  poverty  of  our  de- 
pendent senior  citizens?  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  10-percent  across-the-board 
rise  in  social  security  payments  is  more 
than  overdue. 

I  trust  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  give  serious  and  favorable 
consideration  to  this  humantarian  piece 
of  legislation. 


Congressman  Bob  Sikei'  Address  to  tlie 
Sonthern  Palpwood  ConservatioB  Asso- 
ciation, Atlanta,  Ga.,  February  3,  1965 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  include  a  very  interesting  address 
delivered  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, Robert  Sikes,  of  Florida,  to  the 
Southern  Pulpwood  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation. This  address  was  delivered  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  February  3,  1965,  and 
was  well  received  by  those  present  and 
widely  reported  by  the  Atlanta  news 
media. 

Even  though  the  illustrious  gentleman 
and  outstanding  Congressman  Bob 
SncES  represents  the  fine  State  of  Florida 
in  our  national  Congress,  it  is  with  pride 
that  I  remind  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  he  is  a  native  of  Sylvester,  Worth 
County,  Ga.,  which  is  located  in  the  Sec- 
end  District  of  Georgia,  the  district 
which  I  so  proudly  represent  in  this 
body. 

The  address  follows: 
Congressman    Bob    Sikzs,    Address    to    tht 
Southern  Ftjlpwooo  Consekvation  Asso- 
ciation. Atlanta,  Ga..  February  3,  1965 
The  Southern  Pulpwood  CSonservatlon  Asso- 
ciation  has   an  enviable  opportunity  to   be 
one  of  the  prime  movers  In  the  great  story 
of  the  emerging  Industrial  South.     You  are 
the  producers  of  the  raw  material  and  the 
processors  of  some  of  our  principal  Industrial 
products.    You   reach   into   virtually    every 
community  In  the  South.     You  are  the  prin- 
cipal economic  support  for  a  great  many  of 
these  communities.     Yours  is  one  of  the  most 
important  Industries   that   we   have. 

I  have  enjoyed  personal  association  and 
warm  friendship  with  many  of  you.  I  know 
your  people;  I  know  your  Industry;  I  know 
something  of  your  problems.  So,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  talk  with  you  about  the 
present  and  the  future  of  the  pulpwood  In- 
dustry in  light  of  existing  and  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

In  the  88th  Congress  a  series  of  measures 
were  enacted  which  wlU  have  a  far-reaching 
eftect  upon  conservation  and  upon  your  In- 
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dustry.  These  were  the  Wilderness  Act,  the 
Land  and  Water  Confiervatlon  Act,  tlie  Accel- 
erated Public  Works  Act,  and  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  or  antlpoverty  i^'ogram. 
They  will  have  an  effect  on  forestry  In  gen- 
eral, on  timber  resource  management,  and 
speciflcally  on  your  activities  In  the  pulp 
and  paper  Industry.  They  earned  for  the 
88th  Congress  the  term,  "Conservation  Con- 
gress." There  Is  some  good  in  all  of  these 
laws  and  some  bad  In  most  of  them,  but 
they  are  now  law. 

You  can  anticipate  that  there  will  be  a 
prompt  followup  by  the  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment on  all  the  tasks  initiated  by  the  new 
programs — the  creation  and  expansion  of 
the  national  wilderness  system,  the  program 
of  recreation  land  and  water  acquisition  and 
development,  and  the  Job  Corps  program. 
For  years  to  come.  Congress  will  be  passing 
on  the  reconunendations  of  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriciilture  and  the  Interior,  and  much 
will  be  done  administratively.  Congress  will 
have  no  voice  other  than  through  control  of 
appropriations. 

The  Wilderness  Act  will  have  little  direct 
Influence  on  us  here  In  the  South.  Under 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. 
the  Forest  Service  plans  to  acquire  land  In 
the  South  primarily  for  recreation  purpc»es. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  act  does 
not  create  additional  Federal  authority  for 
the  purchase  of  land.  There  are  those  who 
would  seek  wholesale  purchases  of  forest  land 
under  this  new  legislation.  But  Congress 
must  be  consulted  and  Congress,  in  this  field, 
generally  can  be  expected  to  go  slow. 

There  will  be  some  impact  on  yo\ir  activi- 
ties as  the  result  of  the  Job  Corps  provisions 
of  the  poverty  prog^m.  I  was  an  enthu- 
siastic supporter  of  the  old  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps  of  the  1930'8,  and  subsequently 
I  sponsored  Youth  Conservation  Corps  bills. 
My  enthusiasm  for  this  program  was  lessened 
when  it  was  presented  to  Congress  as  a  part 
of  the  antlpoverty  program  last  year  for  I 
coxild  envision  what  might  happen  if  half 
wild  Harlem  youths  were  moved  to  the  South 
to  work  in  ycmth  camps.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  Important  needs  in  Federal  forest,  park, 
and  natural  resources  development  which 
conservation  centers  can  help  to  meet.  If 
they  are  properly  administered  and  if  dis- 
cipline is  maintained,  they  will  serve  as  use- 
ful purpose. 

Now,  let's  pass  on  to  the  area  of  new  legis- 
lation. A  major  administration  bill  is  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act. 
This  measure  can  be  helpful  to  the  forest 
industry.  It  can  also  mean  overcontrol.  In 
■  addition  to  providing  for  management  of 
Appalachians  water  resources,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  broader  transportation  system 
In  the  region,  the  bill  has  a  specific  provi- 
sion related  to  Appalachia's  timber  resources. 
Section  204  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
private,  nonprofit  timber  development  or- 
ganizations (TDO's)  organized  and  operated 
under  State  law.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  be  authorized  to  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  to  these  organizations  and 
through  a  loan  program,  provide  up  to  one- 
half  of  their  initial  capital  requirements. 
Obviously,  this  could  become  a  wide  open 
program,  and  care  must  be  exercised  to  keep 
program  sponsors  from  going  overboard. 

The  Forest  Service  plans  to  step  up  all  of 
its  programs  in  the  Appalacbla  area. 

A  nunrber  of  proposed  new  national  rec- 
reation areas  have  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress for  its  approval,  and  there  will  be 
others.  A  national  recreation  area  can  be 
established  only  by  act  of  Congress.  Al- 
though such  an  area  will  be  administered 
primarily  for  recreation,  compatible  utiliza- 
tion of  other  resources  Is  to  be  permitted. 
Thus,  there  would  be  no  wholesale  locking 
up  of  the  timber  resource  from  future  use 
and  management. 


Cong^ress  Is  becoming  more  aware  of  and 
sensitive  to  the  growing  demand  for  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities.  For  example,  this 
Congress  will  consider  again  a  bill  to  coc«-di- 
nate  recreation  xisea  around  Federal  multiple 
purpose  water  resource  project*.  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message.  President  Johnson  in- 
dicated that  h.e  would  soon  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  WUd  Rivers  bill.  There  will  be  pro- 
posals to  establish  the  Allegheny  Parkway  in 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  amend  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  to  permit  local  public 
groups  to  acquire  lands  for  racreatlonal  de- 
velopment under  rural  redevelopment  pro- 
grams. This  is  intended  to  provide  addi- 
tional recreational  opportimlties  In  those 
areas  where  they  now  are  limited. 

Bills  will  be  considered  which  in  essence 
extend  the  soil  bank  program.  However,  I 
think  that  Congress  is  going  to  take  a  long 
look  at  the  Justifleation  for  a  continuation 
of  these  programs. 

Other  proposed  legislation  of  Interest  to 
you  includes  bills  directed  at  a  growing  prob- 
lem stenunlng  from  the  misuse  or  overuse 
of  pesticides.  Some  problem  areas  which  will 
be  treated  wlU  be  the  coordination  of  pesti- 
cide tise  by  Federal  agencies,  research  on  the 
prevention  of  pesticide  injury  to  fish  and 
wildlife,  establishment  of  standards  for 
pesticides,  control  of  related  w»ter  pollution. 
and  grants  to  the  States  for  peaticlde  control. 

In  about  SYt  years.  Congress  will  receive 
the  report  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission,  established  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. The  Commission  will  be  engaged  in  a 
review  of  the  policies  applicable  to  the  use, 
management,  and  disposition  of  the  public 
domain  lands  of  the  United  States.  This 
will  touch  on  problems  and  policies  of  forest 
management  in  public  domains  directly  af- 
fecting you  and  affecting  Government  owner- 
ship of  large  holdings. 

Another  study  affecting  timberland  would 
deal  with  strip  mine  reclamation.  A  bill  has 
been  reintroduced  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  strip  and  surface 
mine  operations  to  determine  the  best  way 
to  attain  restoration  of  desolate  spoil  banks 
with  trees  and  grasses. 

The  problem  of  water  pollution  is  slated 
for  further  consideration  by  Congress.  The 
Water  Quality  Act,  which,  in  the  last  Con- 
gress passed  the  Senate  and  was  reported 
by  the  House  Public  Works  Committee,  has 
again  passed  the  Senate.  The  legislation 
would  establish  a  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  bill 
includes  procedures  for  the  establishment 
of  water  quality  standards  applicable  to  in- 
terstate waters,  and  it  provides  for  strength- 
ening the  enforcement  measures  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Water  pollu- 
tion Is  a  growing  problem.  Historically, 
control  measures  have  largely  been  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  States.  Efforts  to  tighten 
control  and  place  it  in  Fedeml  hands  are 
gaining  strength. 

I  think  it  almost  certain  there  will  be  ad- 
ditional Federal  regulation  oa  the  use  of 
water  and  over  water  and  air  pollution.  We 
must  face  the  fact  that  in  a  nation  growing 
like  ours,  some  of  this  is  necessary.  It  can 
be  administered  with  a  minimTim  of  inter- 
ference if  that  is  what  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple insist  upon. 

I  am  painting  with  a  broad  brush.  I  have 
not  even  mentioned  some  of  the  things  in 
which  you  are  most  directly  Interested,  and, 
of  course,  I  intend  to  do  so. 

There  probably  are  three  principal  buga- 
boos which  are  of  paramount  concern  to  your 
members.  One  of  these  is  the  withdrawal  of 
the  12-man  exemption  for  logging  and  for- 
estry. This  wotild  bring  the  pulp  wood  pro- 
ducers imder  the  wage-hour  law. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  made  a  specific 
point  In  his  endorsement  of  the  proposed 


fair  labor  standards  amendments  in  19C4 
to  urge  repeal  of  13(a)  (15)  which  exempts 
small  logging  operations  involving  not  more 
than  12  employees  from  the  act's  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  provisions.  The  bill  win 
be  reintroduced  and  there  will  be  a  vigorous 
effort  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Labor 
Conm3.ittees  of  Congress,  and  the  unions.  rc> 
expand  the  wage-hotu:  law  to  Include  tlipse 
workers. 

The  timber  and  pulpwood  Industries  have 
been  particularly  concerned  with  this  exemp- 
tion. Attacks  have  been  made  upon  it  o\cr 
the  last  several  years,  and  each  year  the 
attacks  are  intensified.  Operators  state  thnt 
if  the  12-man  exemption  were  removed  sm.-sii 
sawmill  operators  and  a  very  high  percentage 
of  the  pulpwood  producers  in  the  Southe;i,n 
would  find  compliance  with  the  wage-ho\tr 
laws  so  difficult  that  most  of  them  would  be 
forced  out  of  business.  Obviously,  a  great 
many  unskilled  and  semiskilled  workers  who 
now  make  good  wages  would  become  unem- 
ployed. 

Last  year  as  an  entering  wedge  a  propasal 
was  made  to  require  the  producer  to  certify 
at  the  time  he  put  his  wood  on  the  yard 
that  it  was  produced  at  rates  not  less  thi.n 
the  minimum  wage  without  regard  to  over- 
time. This  was  successfully  resisted,  but 
It  will  be  back. 

If  the  12-man  exemption  is  removed,  those 
producers  who  benefit  by  it  would  obviously 
be  required  to  put  a  crew  leader  into  the 
woods  with  each  crew  to  keep  the  records 
required  by  the  Wage-Hour  Act.  This,  of 
course,  would  add  to  the  financial  difflcultlps 
of  the  producers.  The  principal  sponsor  of 
these  changes  know  nothing  of  timber  and 
pulpwood.  or  of  southern  industry  ar.d 
couldn't  care  less. 

Another  is  a  rewording  of  the  capital  gains 
taxes  on  timber  sales.  The  timber  indu=try 
would  stand  only  to  lose  by  repeal  or  modi"- 
ficatlon  of  the  provision.  With  increasing 
taxes,  it  is  growing  constantly  more  difficult 
to  own  timber  land  and  an  adverse  revision 
of  the  capital  gains  tax  structure  would  prob- 
ably make  it  impossible.  As  you  know.  thi.<! 
is  under  the  jiu-isdlctlon  of  the  House  Wnvs 
and  Means  Committee  which  has  taken  a 
realistic  approach  in  their  studies  of  the 
problem.  I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  assures  me  they  ex- 
pect to  continue  to  look  realistically  at  the 
problem. 

A  third  i3%the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Harffey  Act.  This  section  upholds 
the  right-to-work  laws  which  are  existeiu 
in  many  States.  I  do  not  consider  it  prop- 
erly within  the  purview  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  strike  down  State  constitutions 
by  legislative  acts  of  the  Federal  Congress. 
As  I  recall  It,  there  are  20  States,  Includins 
my  own,  having  such  laws.  But,  if  it  hap- 
pens, and  if  the  cotirts  uphold  It — the  latter 
almost  a  foregone  conclusion — it  can  be 
anticipated  that  your  employees  would  soon 
be  subject  to  compulsory  union  status. 

There  will  be  emphasis  In  some  quart'^r^; 
on  extending  coverage  of  the  wage-hours  liw 
to  presently  exempt  employees — principallv 
in  the  service  industries.  There  is  pre.«!=iu-e 
to  Increase  the  minimum  wage  from  $0.23  >o 
$1.50  or  even  $2  per  hour.  There  is  also  t:>Ik 
of  reducing  the  maximum  hours  to  be  workPi 
without  overtime  from  40  hours  a  week  i<> 
as  low  as  32  hours  per  week.  Shortening 
the  workweek  presents  obvious  problems  to 
industries  which  work  on  a  7-day-a-%vcck 
basis.  There  are  some  industries  which  find 
It  more  costly  to  shut  a  plant  down  than  to 
continue  working  the  40  hours  per  week,  but 
reducing  the  workweek  below  40  hours  couUi 
bring  unbearable  hardship. 

Of  these  only  the  capital  gains  question 
is  dormant.  There  will  be  vigorotis  effort 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  and  in  the 
committees  of  Congress  to  bring  about  the 
enactment  of  the  other  two. 


There  are  other  possible  fields  of  legisla- 
tion. There  has  been  discussion  of  subsidiz- 
ing and  price  fixing  of  timber  crops.  I  see 
Utle  likelihood  of  this. 

There  Is  a  question  among  your  nmnben 
about  extensions  in  the  timber  price  report- 
ing program.  This  is  a  matter  to  be  wra'ked 
out  through  yo\ir  own  group  and  tlie  vari- 
ous agencies  of  State  and  Fed»al  govern- 
ments which  have  an  interest  In  it.  Your 
representatives  in  Congress  can  be  helpful 
by  serving  as  intermediaries.  No  further 
legislation  is  Indicated. 

On  January  22,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
proposed  to  reconstitute  the  American  Limi- 
bcr  Standards  Committee.  There  Is  a  30-day 
period  during  which  public  comment  will 
be  received.  After  this,  departmental  action 
will  be  taken.  You  know  the  pros  and  cons 
of  this  action  better  than  I,  but  you  cannot 
Ignore  It. 

Generally,  the  legislation  which  concerns 
yi  u  stems  from  the  agencies  of  government. 
Q  lite  obviously  there  is  in  prospect  a  full 
and  far-reaching  set  of  legislative  proposals. 
Some  will  help  you;  some  will  hurt  you; 
sfine  could  put  you  out  of  business. 

Now  let's  be  very  candid  with  each  other. 

You  asked  me  to  project  the  futtire  of  leg- 
islation affecting  your  Industry. 

Where  did  I  go  for  my  Information? 

I  went  to  the  conmiittees  of  Congress  and 
to  the  departments  of  goveniment. 

Why  dldnt  I  come  to  you? 

Certainly,  no  one  is  more  expert  In  this 
field.  You  have  to  be  expert  to  stay  in  It 
and  to  pay  the  bills.  But  you  are  not  the 
people  who  are  making  policy. 

Policy  should  be  a  team  effort.  It  ahotild 
be  developed  by  industry,  labor,  and  govern- 
ment. It  is  not.  Policy,  more  and  more,  la 
government  devised  and  government  dl- 
rcK:ted.  The  power  of  Industry  to  infiuence 
policy  is  shrinking.  So  Is  that  of  Congress. 
In  your  field,  you  are  fortunate  In  that  one 
agency  with  which  you  deal,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Is  dedicated  to  the  conservation  of  natu- 
ral resources,  recognizes  your  problems,  and 
in  the  main  cooperates  with  you  toward 
sound  objectives.  But  other  agencies  with 
which  you  deal  are  going  to  tighten  the  re- 
strictions under  which  you  operate  every 
time  they  have  an  opportxmity. 

It  Is  significant  that  most  of  my  projec- 
tions to  you  today  on  legislation  came  from 
ac-encies  of  government — not  from  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  Some  of  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  had  no  firm  program 
to  offer,  not  even  for  1965.  Now,  I  know  it  Is 
early  In  the  year.  This  is  a  new  Congress 
and  a  new  administration,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  little  by  little  Congress  is  ceas- 
ivi'z  to  devlop  policy.  There  should  be  a  con- 
tniulng  program  of  policy  development  in 
congressional  committees.  These  commit- 
tees are  permanent  except  for  a  few  changes 
In  personnel  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  There 
is  always  a  carryorver  of  congressional  com- 
m.ittee  staff  members.  There  should  be  con- 
stant analysis  and  programing  of  legislative 
needs,  but  frequently  there  Is  not.  Each  year 
is  considered  sufficient  unto  itself.  Each 
year  most  committees  react  to  the  urgency 
of  the  moment. 

Some  people  say  that  Congress  is  dying 
on  the  vine.  The  Constitution  vested  great 
p^wer  in  the  Congress  as  an  Independent 
n.ember  of  the  great  triumvirate  of  govern- 
ment. But  year  after  year,  I  see  Congress 
relinquish  bits  and  pieces  of  its  power  to  the 
President — and  year  after  year  it  allows  the 
Supreme  Court  to  usurp  other  powers.  Just 
l:ist  year  the  Senate  failed  to  follow  House 
If.dership  and  strike  down  the  Supreme 
Court's  takeover  of  legislative  apportlon- 
nient  processes.  This  year  the  House  stripped 
its  Rules  Conunltte  of  virtually  all  power — 
nnd  gave  that  power  to  the  Speaker.  Since 
tlie  Speaker  supports  administration  policies, 
this  Is  about  the  same  as  giving  it  to  the 
President.     The  Rviles  Committee  has  been 


a  highly  Important  btUance  wheel.  It 
exercised  restraint  on  eome  wild  committee 
actions  in  past  years. 

Yet,  the  Congreea  Is  the  only  voice  the  peo- 
ple have  in  Government.  Dee^^te  this  fact. 
It  is  constantly  under  attacks  It  Is  always 
(^>en  season  on  the  ComgresB.  It  Is  well  to 
remember  when  the  voice  of  Oongress  la 
■tilled  or  muted.  It  ts  your  voice  In  Govern- 
ment that  is  lost. 

You  can  perform  no  greater  service  than  to 
help  to  strengthen  that  voice.  You  can 
strengthen  It  by  working  with  the  Congress 
to  develop  the  programs  which  your  industry 
needs.  You  cant  do  this  by  waiting  to  re- 
act for  or  against  programs  which  Govern- 
ment develops.  Some  Government  progr£ims 
are  good.  Others  are  as  wild  as  a  March  hare. 
Whether  good  or  bad.  It  Is  getting  to  be  a  one- 
way street.  There  should  be  cooperative  de- 
velopment between  you,  the  pec^le  who  work 
for  you,  the  people  who  legldate  for  you,  and 
the  people  who  administer  your  programs. 

The  writers  at  the  Constitution  did  not 
Intend  Congressmen  to  become  errand  boys, 
but  the  exactitudes  of  the  job  are  such  that 
It  la  very  easy  for  them  to  do  Just  that.  You 
can  help  your  Congressman  raise  his  job  to 
the  high  level  at  which  It  was  oooistituted, 
and  he  will  welcome  your  help.  He  knows 
he  ahould  be  first  a  legislator,  an  equal  part- 
ner In  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

When  you  undertake  to  participate  realis- 
tically In  developing  ptdlcy,  you  will  some- 
tlmee  find  7o^u'selve8  spinning  your  wheels. 
Prom  your  standpoint,  the  legislative  outloc^ 
now  may  be  much  lees  than  favorable.  A 
topheavy  liberal  majority  In  Congress  has 
solid  control  of  both  branches.  Commltteee 
have  been  reorganized  with  liberals  In  com- 
mand. UnquesUonably,  the  new  Congress 
can  get  out  of  hand.  Elected  in  the  mn.in  on 
L3.J.'s  coattalls.  there  Is  only  his  restraining 
hand  to  keep  it  In  balance. 

The  President  can  get  virtually  anything 
he  wants  tnan  Congress.  The  bigger  prob- 
lem will  be  to  keep  Congress  from  passing 
more  than  he  wants.  Those  of  mb  who 
pursue  a  middle-of-the-road  course  very  defi- 
nitely have  oxii  work  cut  out  for  ua  If  the 
legislative  program  Is  to  be  kept  In  reason. 
At  this  point,  the  89th  Congress  looks  like 
the  most  liberal  one  In  history.  Regrettably, 
the  small  slap  at  Nasser  doesnt  Indicate  a 
trend  toward  conservation.  It  was  because 
of  Jewish  resentment  at  the  Arabs,  reflected 
In  votes  from  UJS.  districts  with  large  Jewish 
communities. 

But  remember,  pendulums  always  swing 
back.  You  have  to  start  somewhere  to  be 
ready  when  the  downward  swing  begins.  If 
history  repeats,  the  next  Congress  will  be 
less  liberal  than  this  one.  Yotir  program 
should  not  wait  for  the  next  election.  It 
should  be  a  part  of  the  next  election. 

Remember  too,  as  your  program  is  de- 
veloped, the  Nation  is  not  going  to  stand 
still.  People  who  want  something  from  Gov- 
ernment will  find  a  way  to  express  them- 
selves. It  Is  not  enough  just  to  want  to  be 
left  alone.  There  Is  no  way  to  be  left  alone 
in  the  complex  modem  world  In  which  we 
live.  You  have  to  fight  for  yo\ir  place  in 
the  sun  or  you  won't  have  one.  There  Is 
no  better  example  of  this  than  In  your  own 
fight  to  retain  the  12-man  exemption,  and 
the  present  capital  gains  tax  procedure. 
These  have  been  of  such  extreme  impor- 
tance to  you  that  you  have  placed  their  pres- 
ervation among  your  principal  objectives. 
Significantly,  there  are  good  supporting  rea- 
sons. As  a  result,  you  have  been  successful. 
But  the  battle  isn't  over — it  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing one. 

This,  then,  indicates  that  a  policy  of  op- 
position is  not  sufficient  in  today's  world. 
It  has  to  be  a  forward -moving  policy  and  a 
sound  one  If  it  is  to  stirvlve  the  conflicting 
pressures  it  will  encounter.  But  you  have 
to  get  in  the  swim. 


I  told  the  Florida  Chapter  of  AMA  some 
years  ago  their  organization  was  getting 
nowhere  with  a  policy  of  Just  plain  (Opposi- 
tion to  medicare.  There  was  a  time  irtien 
they  could  have  taken  the  hall  and  scored 
on  some  realistic  health  alternative  program 
which  would  adequately  help  the  needy. 
Now,  it  is  too  late.  Their  voice  is  now  scarce- 
ly heard  in  the  centers  of  government. 

No,  opposition  Isnt  enough.  There  has 
to  be  a  logical  program.  That  doesnt  mean 
your  program  has  to  outspend  the  Govern- 
ment's program.  It  must  be  a  workable 
program  which  Is  sufficiently  progressive  to 
offer  Congress  an  alternative  and  to  attract 
support.  It  should  be  a  compendium  of  the 
views  of  industry,  labor,  Congress,  and  gov- 
ernment. It  must  reflect  a  cross  section  of 
viewixjlnts.  or  it  will  be  labeled  a  parochial 
approach.  That  means  some  give  and  take. 
You  wont  be  able  to  dominate,  and  that  you 
already  know,  but  you  can  avoid  being  domi- 
nated. 

Expressed  very  simply,  It  Is  most  Important 
that  sound,  constructive  programs  of  In- 
formation be  directed  both  to  Congress  and 
to  the  i>eople  so  that  they  may  have  access  to 
comprehensive  Information  on  which  to 
make  Intelligent  decisions  based  on  fact. 
Everybody  else  Is  doing  this — some  of  them 
very  effectively. 

I  have  covered  a  wide  area.  I  have  dis- 
cussed many  things.  We  are  entering  what 
may  be  a  period  oX  great  change,  "nie  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  citizen  to  his  country 
and  to  his  government  have  not  changed. 
Oujr  country  and  our  Government  are  no  bet- 
ter or  no  worse  than  the  people  who  make 
it  up.  It  may  very  well  be  true  that  at  no 
time  In  the  history  of  mankind  has  It  been 
more  Important  for  people  who  love  and 
cherish  the  true  blessings  of  democracy  to 
determine  to  protect  those  blessings.  You, 
more  than  most,  can  help. 

Perhaps  It  Is  best  expressed  In  a  thing 
called  patriotism — ^belief  In  America.  Some 
people  think  patriotism  Is  goAng  out  of  style 
In  this  ootmtry — along  with  prayer  In  the 
schools.  To  many,  the  Fotirth  of  July  Is  just 
another  day  when  they  don't  have  to  work. 

I  recall  a  night  some  months  ago  In  Wash- 
ington at  a  typical  Washington  banquet  with 
too  many  speeches  and  too  much  smoke  in 
the  air.  The  hour  was  late  and  the  guests 
were  tired.  Then  as  a  final  event,  a  Navy 
choral  team  appeared,  and  in  song  and  word 
they  told  the  story  of  Amerlcar— of  Its  hum- 
ble beginning  as  a  haven  for  the  oppressed 
and  a  land  of  opportunity  fbr  all.  They  told 
how  people  who  believed  In  this  country  and 
who  loved  it,  worked  for  It,  fought  for  it. 
and  died  for  It.  to  make  it  the  great  land 
that  we  have  inherited. 

And  when  they  had  finished,  that  great 
crowd  was  no  longer  tired  or  bored.  They 
were  thrilled  and  electrified  at  a  glimpse  of 
a  thing  called  patriotism;  it  is  the  lifeblood 
of  any  land.  If  we  keep,  truly  keep,  our 
patriotism  throughout  this  land,  we  wi!l 
not  loee  Its  traditions  or  Its  greatness.  Let's 
not  lose  our  patriotism;  let's  not  lose  our 
belief  In  America  for  this  is  indeed  a  decade 
of  challenge.  It  may  be  a  challenge  for  the 
survival  of  our  Nation. 


An  Intolerable  Affront 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF   nXXMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  some 
of  us  who  looked  at  the  front  i>age  of  the 
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Washington  Post  and  saw  the  picture 
of  the  raid  of  Soviet  students  yesterday 
on  the  American  Embassy  were  simply 
astounded.  Here  were  crowds  of  students 
breaking  windows  in  the  American  Em- 
bassy. In  front  of  the  students  was  a 
line  of  Soviet  police  standing  inmiobile 
and  careless  to  the  actions  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

This  meant  in  simple  terms  that  police 
were  on  the  job  in  Moscow  yesterday 
with  instructions  to  do  nothing  about 
student  raids  and  damage  done  to  the 
American  Embassy. 

The  Washington  Post  of  today,  Febru- 
ary 10.  1965.  in  an  excellent  article.  "An 
Intolerable  Affront."  has  set  out  the  ne- 
cessity of  recalling  our  Ambassador  from 
the  Soviet  Union  for  consultation  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  property  of  diplomats 
in  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow. 

Nothing  has  so  well  demonstrated  in 
recent  years  the  necessity  of  the  United 
States  to  take  immediate  action  because 
the  Soviet  Union  has  indicated  they  do 
not  Intend  to  protect  American  lives  in 
an  American  Embassy  in  Moscow. 

There  certainly  should  be  some  policy 
which  would  prevent  a  mere  expression 
of  our  unhapplness  with  such  a  situationT 

If  every  time  the  Russian  Government 
took  action  which  was  unacceptable  to 
us,  students  from  American,  Georgetown. 
Catholic,  and  George  Washington  Uni- 
versities should  demonstrate  before  the 
Soviet  Embassy  and  destroy  property  and 
endanger  lives  without  appropriate  ac- 
tion from  the  Washington  p>olice,  not 
only  would  the  Soviets  be  astounded,  but 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  would 
indeed  be  ashamed. 

In  my  opinion,  this  editorial  has  sub- 
stance and  In  view  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  in  Vietnam,  we  should  take 
strong  action  to  indicate  that  we  will 
not  tolerate  what  happened  in  Moscow 
yesterday  without  some  action  on  our 
part. 

What  happened  in  Moscow  yesterday, 
would  be  bad  enough  in  remote  comers 
of  the  earth,  but  in  a  so-called  civilized 
and  progressive  coimtry  as  Russia,  such 
action  is  unthinkable  when  not  con- 
fronted dir^tly  with  the  strength  and 
force  of  the  Spviet  Government. 

The  editorial  follows: 

An  Intolerable  Affront 

President  Johnson  should  summon  home 
our  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  im- 
mediate consultation  on  what  steps  may  be 
taken  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
diplomats  In  the  American  Embassy  at  Mos- 
cow. This  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  seri- 
ousness. 

This  country,  thank  goodness,  is  above  re- 
prisal on  the  same  level  and  no  responsible 
person  would  seriously  urge  American  citi- 
zens to  descend  Into  this  kind  of  barbarism. 
The  Soviet  Embassy  and  Its  staff  are  as  se- 
cure as  they  would  be  In  their  own  capi- 
tal— and  perhaps  more  secure.  We  are  com- 
pelled the  pay  the  Soviet  Government  the 
tribute  of  saying  that  It  is  capable  of  main- 
taining order  in  Its  capital  and  that  such 
.a  demonstration  could  not  take  place  with- 
out its  knowledge  and  consent. 

Such  total  disregard  of  diplomatic  amen- 
ities imperils  the  continuation  of  normal  re- 
lations. It  Is  not  a  case  of  Interfering  with 
the  serious  work  of  diplomacy  out  of  mere 
pique.  That  would  be  Inexcusable,  given 
the  great  Importance  of  maintaining  rela- 
tions.   But  how  useful  can  these  relations  be 


tf  our  diplomats  are  to  be  viewed  by  the 
countriea  to  which  they  are  accredited  as 
hostages  against  whom  the  mobs  may  dem- 
onstrate, on  order,  at  every  occasion  of  dis- 
agreement. It  Is  not  a  cast  of  suspending 
diplomatic  Intercourse:  It  to  a  case  of  ac- 
knowledging that  normal  diplomatic  Inter- 
course  haa   been   made   impossible   already. 

It  la  no  satisfactory  solution  to  have  the 
offending  country  pay  for  physical  damage 
that  has  been  done  after  such  an  assault 
has  served  the  propaganda  purposes  Intended. 
We  should  not  be  In  the  poeltlon  of  selling 
propaganda  on  these  terms. 

Let  the  American  Ambassador  come  home 
and  discuss  these  matters  with  the  Presi- 
dent. And  let  him  stay  here  until  we  have 
arrived  at  some  policy  of  response  more  ef- 
fective than  the  mere  pro  forma  expression 
of  our  discontent.  It  Is  bad  enough  to  put 
up  with  this  In  the  backward  states  that  are 
without  the  disciplines  of  civilized  society 
but  It  Is  Intolerable  to  have  to  put  up  with 
It  in  a  country  where  the  rules  of  Interna- 
tional Intercourse  are  understood  and  can  be 
enforced. 


Waterloo  Jaycees  Urge  Enforcement  of 
Article  19  of  United  Nations  Charter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wa- 
terloo, Iowa,  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  United  States  to  urge  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to  sus- 
pend the  voting  rights  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion If  that  nation  continues  to  refuse  to 
pay  its  assessments.  I  commend  the  Jay- 
cees of  my  hometown  for  the  forthright 
position  they  have  taken. 

As  clearly  stipulated  in  article  19  of 
the  U.N.  Charter,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
every  other  nation  more  than  2  years  in 
arrears  in  the  payment  of  their  assess- 
ments, should  be  denied  the  right  to  vote 
In  the  General  Assembly. 

If  the  U.N.  Charter  has  any  meaning 
whatsoever,  there  can  be  no  compromise 
on  this  issue.  ^ 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Water- 
loo Jaycees  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
In  article  19,  provides  that  any  member  na- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  who  fails  to  pay 
such  assessments  levied  by  the  General  As- 
sembly for  special  purposes  shall  lose  its  right 
to  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations;  and 

Whereas  tlie  Soviet  Union  has  consistently 
refused  to  pay  Its  special  aseessments  aris- 
ing out  of  United  Nations  aid  and  activity  in 
the  Congo;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world  and  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  United  Nations,  should  continually 
and  uniformly  strive  to  uphold  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  adhere  to  decisions  of 
the  General  Assembly:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  That  the  United 
States  recommend  and  urge  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  to  suspend  the 
voting  rights  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  unless  and  until  such  time  as 
the  Soviet  Union  pays  its  duly  levied  assess- 
ment.s;  be  it  further 


Resolved,  That  the  United  States  has  no 
alternative  to  the  above  action  If  It  Is  to  live 
up  to  Its  heritage  of  the  rule  of  law.  To 
compromise  this  Important  Issue  or  to  delay 
decision  on  the  matter  would  place  our  be- 
liefs In  Jeopardy  and  would  endanger  the 
United  States  place  of  distinction  among  the 
free  nations  of  the  world. 


California's  Helping  Hand  in  Chile 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OF    CALtPoaKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  14,  1965 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
Congress  won  acclaim  from  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  citizens  In  my  State  when  it 
ga%'e  support  to  a  bold  and  imaginative 
step  in  foreign  aid  known  as  the  Califor- 
nia-Chile program.  It  was  initiated  by 
President  Kennedy  who  envisioned  that 
California,  very  similar  to  Chile  in  geog- 
raphy, climate,  and  therefore  problems 
of  development,  might  impart  some  of 
Its  experience  and  know-how  in  these 
areas  to  the  developing  nation  in  the 
Andes. 

Funded  by  the  United  States  and 
Chile,  CaUfomia  would  coordinate  the 
program  and  contribute  Its  human  and 
technical  resources  for  improvements  In 
conservation,  water  development,  agri- 
culture and  so  on. 

It  was  hoped  that  such  a  program 
would  not  only  provide  Chile  with  great- 
ly needed  technical  help,  but  would  de- 
centralize our  aid  program  and  bring  it 
closer  to  the  people  of  both  countries. 
Coordinated  at  the  State  level  there 
would  be  greater  opportunity  for  par- 
ticipation of  the  average  citizen,  both 
as  an  individual  and  a  member  of  vari- 
ous civic  and  governmental  organiza- 
tions. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  pro- 
gram has  moved  from  the  planning  into 
the  implementation  stage.  Its  beginning 
success,  including  the  warm  reception  in 
Chile  and  in  California,  may  well  portend 
a  bright  new  chapter  in  American  aid  for 
our  developing  neighbors  to  the  south. 

For  the  further  edification  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  include  in  my  remarks  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  January  23  is.nie 
of  the  Economist: 

Helping  Hand  in  CHn,E 
The  Chile-California  program  is  a  unique 
experiment  in  which  one  of  the  most  hichly 
developed  areas  of  the  United  States  Is  ex- 
tending a  helping  hand  to  a  much  less  de- 
veloped but  very  similar  one  abroad.  The 
scheme  was  launched  officially  last  May  with 
the  opening  of  a  headquarters  In  Santiago, 
Chile,  but  until  Senor  Frel  won  last  autumn's 
presidential  election  In  Chile  the  experts 
from  private  Industry,  the  universities  and 
State  agencies  In  California  could  do  little 
more  than  draw  up  blueprints.  Now,  with 
the  assiu-ance  of  a  sympathetic  government 
of  Chile,  they  are  converting  them  into  pr.ic- 
tical  measures;  in  so  doing  they  are  estab- 
lishing a  new  "first  in  foreign  aid." 

True,  the  funds  for  the  program  are  com- 
ing from  Washington  and  the  host  country  is 
financing  both  the  technical  and  research 
assistance  and  the  housekeeping  and  travel 
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expenses  on  the  spot.  But  California  Is  sup- 
ply.ng  all  the  technical  experts.  The  State's 
Ini'viatlve  was  Inspired  by  the  striking  resem- 
blance between  California  and  ChUe,  thou- 
s.ir.tls  of  miles  apart  and  very  different  cul- 
fjr:  lly.  but  both  lands  bathed  In  the  western 
£Ui\  hugging  long  coastlines  and  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  a  continent  by  mountain  ranges. 
Be  a  depend  heavily  upon  irrigation  to  make 
their  deserts  bloom  with  fodder  for  beef  and 
d-i-y  cattle,  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  citrus 
gro-cs,  nuts,  avocadoes,  figs,  and  wine  grapes. 
Ill  iJOth  regions  the  population  is  congregated 
in  a  few  centers;  of  Chile's  8  million  or  so 
Inhabitants,  70  percent  live  in  the  four  larg- 
est cities,  with  25  percent  In  Santiago;  with 
the  port  of  Valparaiso  this  is  In  embryo  a 
mc'.rcipolis  which  could  rival  the  urban 
spr'  Lid  of  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach. 

r.vit  on  this  foundation  California  has  long 
ego  built  up  a  highly  sophisticated  urban 
and  industrial  society  which  Chile  Is  only 
now-  struggling  to  emulate.  Memories  of 
their  own  growing  pains  make  Californlans 
sy;r.  pathetic  and  so  do  historic  ties  dating 
ircm  the  days  when  both  Chile  and  Cali- 
fornia were  Spanish  colonies  and  the  best 
way  to  reach  California  from  Europe  was 
round  Cape  Horn.  Sentiment  aside,  the 
technical  experts  In  economics,  agronomy, 
marketing,  water  development,  transporta- 
tion, and  the  like  believe  that  they  are  ex- 
ceptionally qualified  to  advise  Chileans  on 
ho-.v.  starting  with  roughly  Identical  re- 
sfv.rces,  to  rival  California's  achievement. 
The  projects  range  from  studies  of  the  need 
lor  some  method  of  telling  the  tuiemployed 
whore  Jobs  are  to  be  found,  in  an  economy 
where  availability  Is  often  advertised  by  a 
Bien  hung  outside  the  worker's  house,  to 
lar^'c-scale  development  schemes,  such  as  the 
Mnule  River  Basin  project. 

The  latter,  which  Is  engaging  the  talents 
of  specialists  from  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Resources  and  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Is  a  grand  design  to  convert  a  fertile 
in;  nd  area  of  Chile  into  a  counterpart  of 
C:ilifornla's  teeming  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
wl.ere  almost  every  Imaginable  foodstuff  Is 
raised  In  abundance.  But  In  the  long  run 
the  most  significant  scheme  may  prove  to 
be  the  Budget  Bureau  project.  In  which  Cal- 
ifi^rnians  are  Instructing  Chilean  Govern- 
ment officials  In  the  techniques  of  planning 
in-.estment.  In  Chile,  public  investment 
accounts  for  some  50  percent  of  all  capital 
outlays  and  to  date  It  lias  proceeded  on  a 
hit-or-mlss  basis.  Now  for  the  first  time  the 
Chileans  have  begun  to  assign  priorities  to 
tliose  Investment  projects  which  are  most 
ur:. 'nt  and  to  abaJidon  some  bad  ones. 

Iti  terms  of  the  vast  appropriations  for 
lor:  ign  assistance  approved  annually  by  Con- 
gress, the  Chlle-Callfornla  program  is  mere 
chicken  feed — $600,000  last  year,  rising  to  an 
es'mated  $1.4  million  In  1965.  What  makes 
It  noteworthy  Is  that  1  of  the  50  States  has 
t,i'r;en  a  hand,  on  Its  ovra  Initiative,  In  mak- 
laL'  -American  foreign  economic  policy.  Un- 
fortunately, other  States  have  difficulty  In 
fiitding  partners  with  such  close  natural  af- 
finities as  that  between  Chile  and  California. 


Visit  to  a  Dead  Farm 


EXTENSION  .OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  family 
farm,  once  the  mainstay  of  American 
lif^.  has  undergone  tremendous  changes 
in  I  he  20th  century. 


We  carmot  halt  changes  that  seem  In- 
evitable. We  can  only  give  direction  to 
their  changes.  Changes  that  are 
directed  are  visually  in  the  long  run  good. 

Changes  in  agriculture  have  affected 
the  family  farm.  Recently  I  read  a 
rather  descriptive  account  of  the  family 
farmlands  in  our  Nation.  I  found  this 
article  to  be  interesting  and  \^'ish  to  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues. 
(From  Columbia  magazine,  January  1965] 
Visrr  TO  A  Dead  Farm 
(By  Frawley   Hynes) 

Within  a  radltis  of  2  to  3  miles  of  the  family 
farmland,  we  can  count  eight  deserted  farm- 
steads. This  is  sad  and  a  little  frightening. 
Analyzed,  it  means  that  about  a  fourth  of 
the  rural  people  In  otir  neighborhood  have 
left  the  land.  Multiply  this  by  thousands  of 
similar  sections  of  the  country  and  you  have 
a  very  disheartening  result.  Indeed.  These 
people  have  been  forced,  by  the  down-scale 
prices  of  the  last  10  years,  to  sell  their  land 
to  neighbors  or  lease  it  to  corporations;  or 
have  lost  it  to  banks  and  Insurance  com- 
panies. Or,  perhaps,  have  left  it  Idle  because 
they  are  weary  of  tr>'lng  to  continue  the 
uphill  climb  toward  a  fair  and  Just  reward  for 
their  labors.  Or,  are  financially  unable  to  do 
so.  The  saddest  part  of  the  dilenuna  is  that 
9  out  of  10  persons,  thus  Inhibited,  do  not 
want  to  leave  their  homes  and  their  land 
which  may  have  been  In  their  family  for 
generations. 

Statistics  bluntly  affirm  that  the  cost  of 
starting  even  a  modest  farming  operation,  Is, 
at  the  least.  $50,000.  This  Is  a  staggering 
sum  confronting,  say,  a  young  man  Just  out 
of  university  or  agricultural  college  or  the 
Armed  Forces,  who  wishes  to  make  of  farm- 
ing a  way  of  life  common  to  his  forebears. 
Either,  if  he  Is  able,  he  must  borrow  to  buy 
land  and  equipment  with  no  assets  but  his 
youth,  his  strength  and  his  enthusiasm;  or 
he  must  rent  at  a  high  rate  per  acre;  or,  if 
he  Is  fortunate,  be  backed  by  father  or  friend 
already  established  on  productive  acres  that 
have  managed  to  hold  their  own  In  the 
sliding  agricultural  economy.  Alternately, 
he  is  forced  to  seek  Job  and  home  elsewhere. 
In  a  distant  State  or  In  the  already,  balloon- 
ing urban  areas,  even  though  farming  Is  bred 
in  his  bones.  f 

All  this  Is  galling  and  frustrating  •  •  • 
there  Is  no  more  Independent  Individual  In 
the  world  than  the  farmer  and,  perhaps,  this 
Is  his  Nemesis.  If  all  concerned  would  Join 
together  with  one  voice  and  proclaim  una- 
nimity of  price  and  ptirpose,  the  financial 
status  of  agriculture  would  unquestionably 
rise  and  stabilize.  Judging  by  the  strides 
ahead  made  by  other  aspirants  In  other  fields 
of  endeavor,  so,  at  least.  It  seems  to  us. 

Rural  life,  with  Its  attendant  labors.  Is  the 
oldest  of  all  ways  of  life.  Our  first  parents 
tilled  the  soil  In  the  sweat  of  their  brow 
and  were  nourished  and  clothed  thereby.  So 
It  Is  an  ancient,  a  prldeful  as  well  as  a  hiun- 
bllng  way  of  life;  for  the  farmer  deals  with 
and  cooperates  with  natvu-e  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  as  the  Creator  designated.  From 
spring  through  autumn,  he  often  works  In  aU 
weathers  from  12  to  16  hours  dally.  He  tolls 
with  his  hands,  his  head  and  his  heart;  phys- 
ically, mentally,  yes,  and  spiritually.  If  he 
Is  a  true  son  of  the  soil.  He  needs  must  be, 
by  the  very  nature  of  his  calling,  a  specialist 
In  husbandry,  a  sower,  a  reaper,  a  mechanic, 
a  mathematician,  an  architect,  an  engineer. 
He  is  also,  no  matter  how  astute  and  dili- 
gent, how  resolute  and  farseelng  and  knowl- 
edgeable, a  mouse  In  the  paws  of  economic 
progress;  a  pawn  of  the  weather  which  can 
bless  him  with  goodly  harvests  or  ravage,  in 
an  hour,  the  fruits  of  m.onth8  of  hard  and 
conscientious  labor. 

It's  an  honorable  profession,  farming.  We 
are  loath  to  see  It  lose  dignity;  to  be  forced 
to  become  big  business,  thus  making  the 
modest  famUy  farm  expendable. 


Farming  has  always  been,  and  should  be 
for  those  who  choose  It,  a  dedicated  and  dis- 
tinct way  of  living.  There  seems  to  be  some- 
thing culpable  and  malfeasant  In  this  un- 
happy draining  away  from  the  land  those 
who  love  it;  as  though  the  world  turns  Its 
back  on  the  Indomitable  spirit  of  our  pio- 
neers and  the  heritage  they  bequeathed  us. 
We  fear  and  resent  that  something,  what- 
ever its  font,  whatever.  Its  purpose. 


Advance  Urges  Repeal  of  Section  14(b) 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  88th 
Congress  and  again  in  this  Congress  I 
have  hitroduced  legislation  (H.R.  3973) 
to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

Jacob  S.  Potofsky,  general  president  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  recently  mailed  a  reprint  from 
Advance,  the  official  publication  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  which 
details  the  arguments  for  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b).  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  following  article  from  Advance: 
Section  14(b) — An  Invitation  to  Fees 

RiDKBS 

Organized  labor  has  made  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  Its 
principal  objective  In  the  89th  Congress. 
And  President  Johnson  haa  strongly  Indi- 
cated that  he  will  ask  the  Congress  to  support 
such  repeal. 

Why  Is  organized  labor  so  Intent  on  getting 
14(b)   off  the  leglsUtlve  books? 

While  It  Is  deceptively  simple  In  language. 
this  so-called  rlght-to-work  proviso  has  be- 
come a  protection  for  free  riders,  a  unlon- 
bustlng  weapon  for  the  ultrarlghtlsts,  and  a 
refuge  for  the  employer  who  wants  to  exploit 
his  workers  In  order  to  gain  more  profits  for 
himself. 

Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  reads 
as  follows: 

"Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  In  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment 
In  any  State  or  territory  In  which  such 
execution  or  application  is  prohibited  by 
State  or  territorial   law." 

And  this  brief  statement  of  policy  has  en- 
couraged some  20  States  to  enact  laws  far 
more  restrictive  than  the  Federal  act;  laws 
that  ban  the  union  shop  and  deny  both  labor 
and  management  the  right  to  negotiate  In  a 
free  and  open  atmosphere.  These  laws  ham- 
string union  organizing  and  responsible 
development  by  banning  union  security  pro- 
vision normally  negotiated  in  legal  labor- 
management  contracts. 

Rlght-to-work  advocates,  among  them 
'some  of  the  most  rabid  of  the  rlghtwlng, 
antUabor  groups  now  operating  In  this 
country,  proclaim  their  concern  for  the 
worker.  They  have  fervently  endorsed  his 
right  to  a  better  way  of  life  through  free- 
dom of  choice — that  freedom  being  secured, 
they  claim,  by  so-called  State  rlght-to- 
work  laws. 

This  freedom  they  advocate  so  movingly  Is 
too  often,  for  the  worker,  the  freedom  to 
work  for  submlnlmum  wages  and  the  free- 
dom to  be  denied  security  and  dignity  on  the 
Job.  The  term  "right  to  work"  as  applied 
to  such  State  laws  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
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do   with    anyone's   right   to    a   Job   or   full 
employment. 

Union  sectirity  provisions  are  important  to 
the  economy  of  a  State,  not  only  to  the  union 
seeking  them.  Even  in  1905  when  unions 
in  this  country  were  still  in  their  infancy, 
Samuel  Gompers  recognized  the  significance 
of  union  security.  At  the  time  the  APL 
president  said: 

"The  union  shop,  in  agreement  with  em- 
ployers, is  the  application  of  the  principles 
that  those  who  enjoy  the  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  an  agreement  shall 
also  equally  bear  the  moral  and  financial 
responsibilities  involved." 

The  key  word  is  "responsibility."  Under 
current  Federal  law.  the  union  that  wins 
certification  as  bargaining  agent  for  a  ma- 
jority of  workers  must  represent  all  the 
workers  in  that  unit — whether  they  are  mem- 
bers or  free  riders.  By  law,  that  Is  the 
union's  obligation.  It  is  responsible  for 
representing  the  entire  unit,  but  it  can  be 
most  effective  only  if  all  tJie  workers  are 
members. 

Each  worker  gains  a  greater  share  of 
human  dignity  when  his  union  is  strong. 
He  can  be  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  he 
need  not  stand  aJone. 

A  union  shop,  the  most  mature  form  of 
union  security,  operates  only  where  a  ma- 
jority of  the  workers  in  a  unit  have  decided 
In  Its  favor  and  come  to  terms  with  the 
employer  on  a  contract  clause  guaranteeing 
its  existence.  To  oppose  union  security  in 
any  form,  as  the  right-to-work  advocates 
do,  is  to  argue  that  a  minority  has  even 
more  rights  than  the  majority.  But  that 
philosophy  runs  counter  to  all  the  common- 
sense  rules  of  democratic  society. 

Organized  labor  Is  not  alone  in  urging 
repeal  of  14(b).  Some  of  the  Nation's  top 
employers  are  firmly  convinced  that  respon- 
sible unions  are  good  for  business.  And 
unions  weakened  by  antllabor  laws  cannot 
perform  responsibly  in  society. 

Where  unions  are  strong.  Industry  has 
prospered.  In  fact,  most  of  the  States  where 
industry  and  commerce  have  grown  fast  and 
prospered  moet  In  recent  years  do  not  have 
iinlon  security  bans. 

The  economic  picture  in  right-to-work 
States  Is  not  so  healthy.  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina,  Arkansas.  Georgia,  and  others  in 
this  category  are  in  deep  economic  trouble. 
Pay  levels,  and  therefore  buying  power,  are 
low.  And  where  capital  investment  does  go 
into  new  plants  and  equipment,  It  generally 
iB  In  low-wage  Industries. 

The  result?  An  economy  as  unbalanced 
on  the  industrial  side  as  that  of  a  one-crop 
agricultural  State.  Despite  propaganda  to 
the  contrary,  big  industry  tends  to  avoid 
relocating  in  low-wage.  right-to-work 
States. 

Kansas,  in  1958,  adopted  a  rlght-to-work 
law,  hoping  It  would  encourage  big  industry 
to  migrate.  So  far.  that  piece  of  State  leg- 
islation has  had  quite  the  opposite  effect. 
And  a  Kansas  newspaper  columnist  noted 
ruefully  that  big  Industries  "shun  a  right- 
to-work  State  as  they  would  a  pestilence." 
And  Georgia,  which  adopted  a  rlght-to- 
work  provision  in  1950.  has  heard  editorial 
voices  calling  for  its  repeal. 

Today,  20  States  have  rlght-to-work 
laws  banning  xinion  security  provisions  In 
collective  bargaining  contracts:  4  States 
that  had  such  a  law  on  the  books-have  since 
repealed  It.  That  means  30  States  have  re- 
jected or  refused  to  consider  such  laws. 

Statistics  show  that  the  wage  and  income 
gap  between  rlght-to-work  States  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  has  widened  considerably 
since  the  restrictive  laws  became  applicable. 
In  each  of  these  antiunion  States,  hourly 
wages  and  per  capita  personal  Income  have 
been  falling  farther  and  farther  behind  the 
national  average. 

For  many  people,  the  continued  existence 
cw  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 


ley Act  is  supposed  to  be  a  moral  Issue.  Tet 
the  Nation's  leading  churchmen  of  all  major 
faiths  have  declared  the  xinion  shop  to  be 
morally  and  ethically,  as  well  as  economical- 
ly, sound. 

"Right-to-work  laws  make  the  non- 
union worker  a  moral  parasite  In  a  demo- 
cratic labor  force,"  declared  the  Rabbinical 
Council  of  America.  And  the  Reverend  Wil- 
liam J.  Kelly,  former  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Labor  Relations  Board,  has 
charged  that,  "Right-to-work  laws  are  im- 
moral according  to  Catholic  social  teaching." 

On  the  same  issue,  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  had  this  to  say:  "Union  mem- 
bership as  a  basis  of  continued  employment 
should  be  neither  required  nor  forbidden  by 
law;  the  decision  should  bt  left  to  agree- 
ment by  management  and  labor  through  the 
process  of  collective  bargaining." 

The  State  rlght-to-work  laws  swing  the 
balance  of  Justice  unfairly  to  the  side  of  the 
employer — a  situation  that  runs  counter  to 
the  best  American  tradition.  Organized  la- 
bor has  sought  repeal  of  section  14(b)  be- 
cause its  removal  will  void  the  legality  of  the 
so-called  State  right -to-wofk  laws  for  all 
Industries  covered  by  Federal  law.  Labor's 
goal.  In  this  case,  is  to  achieve  for  workers 
throughout  the  Nation  the  full  freedom  to 
agree  or  disagree  on  inclusion  of  union  se- 
curity provisions  in  their  oollectively  bar- 
gained contracts  Repeal  of  14(b)  will  nail 
down  that  freedom.  ■ 


Proving  Our  Will:   Initiative  SHII  With 
Reds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  ^aeaker,  action 
and  counteraction  have  been  taken  in 
Vietnam.  TTie  question  is:  Where  are  we 
on  February  10,  1965?  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond,  in  an  excellent  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  today,  February  10, 
suggests  that  the  initiative  is  still  with 
the  Communists.  That  may  very  well 
be.    On  the  other  hand,  it  may  not.     . 

This  article  certainly  points  up  the 
problem.  Unless  we  can  keep  our  lines 
clear,  and  our  initiative  ahead,  undoubt- 
edly the  Communists  could  prevaU. 
Time  is  short.  The  important  part  now 
is  to  be  sure  that  the  initiative  shifts  to 
us.  Regardless  of  what  action  we  take 
In  the  future,  we  must  be  sure  that  the 
Reds  understand  that  we  do  intend  to 
stand  up  to  our  commitments  to  our 
friends.  The  article,  "Proving  Our 
Will,"  by  Roscoe  Drummond,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  February  10,  is 
herewith  appended  in  full: 
Proving  Our  Will:  Initiatite  Still  With 
Reds 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  U.S. 
air  raids  on  Dong  Hoi  and  Vinh  Linli  will 
persuade  the  Asian  Commiinists  that  we 
mean  business  and  intend  to  defend  South 
Vietnam  successfully. 

That  was  its  purpose,  but  the  very  fact 
American  officials  had  to  deEcribe  this  re- 
taliation as  proof  of  our  will  to  win  leaves 
doubts  in  Hanoi,  Moscow — even  In  Washing- 
ton. 


The  bold  Vietcong  attack  on  the  Armv  ^n. 
Btallation  at  Plelku  rests  in  part  on  the 
growing  conviction  in  North  Vietnam  that 
the  United  States  has  for  months  been  1  'ok- 
Ing  for  a  way  to  end  the  war  rather  th;m  a 
way  to  win. 

Now,  the  attack  on  American  forces,  with 
serious  casualties,  and  the  counterattack  over 
North  Vietnam  give  the  United  States  an 
opportunity  to  show  that  it  has  the  purpose 
and  the  will  to  do  whatever  is  necessur-.-  to 
turn  back  the  aggression. 

The  opportunity  to  make  this  cle.ir  be- 
yond all  doiibt  is  now  at  hand.  Bui  this 
single  retaliation  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
cause  the  Communists  to  cease  and  desist. 

We  have  delayed  a  long  time  before  tak- 
ing any  action  to  bring  the  cost  of  the  r-g- 
gression  to  the  aggressor  in  his  homelnnd. 
A  year  ago  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lixlge! 
then  in  Saigon,  urged  Washington  to  ap- 
prove a  retaliatory  policy — major  attacks  in 
South  Vietnam  to  be  met  with  major  attacks 
on  North  Vietnam.    No  action. 

After  the  torpedo  boat  attack  on  the  U.S. 
destroyers  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Augu.-;!;  5 
last  year,  we  took  a  quick  pass  at  the  North 
Vietnamese  coastal  base  and  threw  away  the 
opportunity  which   this  attack   afforded. 

On  November  1  (2  days  before  the  elec- 
tion) the  Vietcong  attacked  the  U.S.  airbase 
at  Bien  Hoa.  killed  4  Americans,  wounded 
72,  and  wrecked  or  damaged  28  planes,  in- 
cluding a  dozen  Jet  bombers.     No  action. 

When  Ambassador  Maxwell  Taylor  was 
summoned  to  Washington  In  December,  he 
urged  wider  latitude  for  the  VS.  military  to 
reply  to  Vietcong  attacks  against  South 
Vietnam  with  attacks  across  the  border  to 
the  north.    No  action. 

There  Is  a  final  factor  which  may  have 
persuaded  the  Asian  Communists  that  we 
were  trying  to  find  a  way  out.  This  is  the 
narrow  explanation  President  Johnson  and 
others  have  most  often  given  of  why  we  are 
in:  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  help  them- 
selves. 

True,  but  aren't  we  In  Vietnam  also  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States? 
And  don't  we  need  to  make  It  clear  to  the 
American  people — as  well  as  to  others — that 
the  United  States  Is  not  going  to  be  driven 
back  to  Pearl  Harbor  In  the  face  of  expanding 
Chinese  aggression? 

Peiplng's  clear  aim  Is  to  drive  the  United 
States  out  of  all  of  Asia.  Such  a  result  could 
be  only  calamity  for  the  free  world. 

Perhaps  the  repeated  attacks  on  our  forces 
In  Vietnam  will  galvanl2«  the  United  States 
Into  doing  what  Is  needed  and  thus  prove 
to  be  Hanoi's  miscalculation.  But  the  Initi- 
ative is  still  with  the  Communists. 


Goyernment  Island,  Calif. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALIFOBNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  a  very  important  Coast  Guard 
facility;  namely,  Government  Island. 
Government  Island  has  been  the  site  of 
Federal  agency  activities  since  1917  when 
the  U.S.  Shipping  Board  used  the  island 
as  a  construction  center  for  World  War  I 
concrete  ships.  In  1922  the  Shipping 
Board  transferred  its  holdings  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  in  turn 
placed  the  land  in  the  hands  of  the  US. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.    The  latter  de- 


partment still  maintains  a  depot  on  the 
island. 

The  Coast  Guard  came  to  the  Island  in 
1926  and  established  a  base  using  the 
wharf  and  some  of  the  ofiBce  space  of  the 
Bureau  of  Roads.  In  September  1931, 
the  Coast  Guard  acquired  15  acres  of 
land  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  establish  a  permanent  base. 

Today  this  base  consists  of  the  entire 
67  acre  island,  49  buildings,  wharfage 
for  3  major  cutters  and  numerous 
smnU  craft,  and  is  the  only  Coast  Guard 
traniins  center  in  the  western  part  of 
th(  United  States.  Staffed  by  34  officers 
and  258  men,  one  of  the  important  mis- 
sit'.s  of  this  base  is  to  serve  as  a  Coast 
Guard  training  facility. 

A  function  of  the  training  operation 
Is  a  marching  unit,  which  consists  of  a 
band,  color  guard,  and  honor  guard  all 
un'^'.er  the  supervision  of  Lt.  (jg)  G.  C. 
Ko'nish. 

Tire  commanding  officer  of  this  train- 
in?  center,  Capt.  O.  D.  Weed,  Jr.,  has 
recently  told  me  that  between  August  1, 
irii'^  and  November  11,  1964,  the  march- 
in  c  unit  has  appeared  at  88  performances, 
43  of  which  were  competitive  parades. 
In  these  43  parades  the  units  have  won  73 
trophies,  59  of  which  were  first-place 
honors.  Eighty-one  percent  of  the 
troi'hies  were  first-place  awards. 

In  reality  this  unit  is  quite  unique 
aniong  military  drill  teams.  Most  drill 
teams  consist  of  select,  experienced  serv- 
ic.nien  using  light-weight  drill  rifles. 
The  Coast  Guard  group  is  an  all-recruit 
team  of  men  with  only  a  few  weeks  to 
less  than  3  months  of  military  train- 
ing. They  also  use  the  standard  9-pound 
M-1  rifle,  which  weighs  11  pounds  with 
bavonet  attached. 

The  band  is  normally  comprised  of  20 
rcrruits,  chosen  from  the  recruit  bat- 
talion, who  have  had  prior  experience 
with  high  school  or  college  bands,  and 
an  additional  10  seamen  apprentice  who 
played  with  the  band  while  undergoing 
recruit  training,  and  who  have  been  se- 
kctx?d  to  continue  for  an  additional  6 
moTiths.  There  are  no  rated  musicians 
playing  in  the  band.  ■ 

All  practice  must  be  performed  after 
no!  mal  training  hours. 

Tire  honor  guard  is  under  the  direction 
of  Howard  G.  Ischar,  p>etty  officer  in 
charpe.  The  band  director  is  Dallas  N. 
Archibald,  MU-Pl.  The  drum  major 
of  the  band  is  Lynn  T.  Crisler.  SN. 

We.  in  northern  California,  are  very 
proud  of  the  fine  achievements  of  this 
mr.rching  unit.  I  am  confident  that  its 
hii'h  standards  of  excellence  and  fine 
perfonnance  make  the  Government  Is- 
land Coast  Guard  Band,  color  guard 
end  honor  guard  among  the  finest  in 
the  Nation. 


Address  by  Hon.  Hollis  Williami 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON:  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

or  iiAiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Hollis  Williams,  the  Deputy  Administra- 


tor for  Watersheds,  Department  of  Agri- 
cultiu-e,  recently  addressed  the  Chicago 
Farmers  Club.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
work  closely  with  Mr.  Williams  and  hla 
staff,  particularly  Mr.  John  Wetzel,  dur- 
ing my  service  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Watershed  Development, 
and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Wilhams'  address 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of  the 
House: 

Address  by  Hollis  R.  Wu-liams,  Deputt  Ad- 
ministrator FOR  Watersheds.  Soil  Cok- 
sERVATioN    Service,    U.S.    Department    or 

ACRlCrrLTURE,  AT  THE  CHICAGO  FARMERS  CLTJB 

Meeting.  December  14,  1964 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  honored  by  the 
privilege  of  your  platform. 

This  organization — the  Chicago  Farmera — 
is  known  across  the  land  as  a  club  of  dis- 
tinction, composed,  as  it  Is.  of  members  who 
might  be  said  to  double  in  brass.  You  are 
business  and  professional  people,  yet  you 
have  direct  ties  with  agriculture  as  farm 
owners  and  op>erators. 

Normally,  a  professional  worker  in  agri- 
culture, as  mjreelf,  speaks  to  farm  groups. 
Sometimes  he  speaks  to  urban  groups,  and 
occasionally  to  a  mixture  of  the  two  groups. 
But  seldom  If  ever  does  he  meet  with  a  group 
that  actually  has  one  foot  in  each  of  these 
two  worlds. 

Speaking  to  such  an  Informed  audience  for 
the  first  time  is  a  challenge  not  to  be  taken 
lightly,  and  I  approach  it  with  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  butterflies  in  the  mid- 
section. My  hope  is  to  give  you  enough  use- 
ful Information  so  that  you  won't  accuse  your 
program  committee  of  lowering  Its  standards 
too  much  by  inviting  me. 

My  professional  career  In  soil  and  water 
conservation  is  now  hovering  around  the  30- 
year  mark.  This  Is  to  say — despite  the  light 
color  of  my  hair — that  virtually  all  of  my 
adult  life  has  been  sp)ent  in  the  conservation 
business.  This,  then.  Is  what  I  talk  about 
whenever  I'm  asked  to  speak,  for  It  Is  my 
area  of  competence — the  only  arena  In  which 
I  feel  qu.illfled  to  compete. 

Hugh  Hammond  Bennett,  whom  many  of 
you  remember  as  the  "father"  of  soil  con- 
servation In  the  United  States,  started  to 
organize  a  new  bureau  of  Government  about 
31  years  ago — an  agency  that  was  to  be- 
come today's  Soil  Conservative  Service. 

Soil  conservation  was  then  a  crusade,  and 
Its  practitioners  were  crusaders  and  evan- 
gelists— Dr.  Bennett,  God  rest  his  soul — the 
leading  crusader  and  evangelist  of  ua  all. 
Soil  erosion  was  the  devil,  and  the  loss  of 
soU  through  water  and  wind  erosion  was  the 
sin  that  we  were  all  made  to  feel  a  little 
giillty  about. 

Hugh  Bennett,  by  the  only  tactics  he 
knew — and  the  only  way,  in  fact,  by  which 
the  attention  of  a  nation  could  be  focused 
upon  a  very  real  problem — laid  the  ground- 
work for  the  broadened  resource  conserva- 
tion activities  that  have  grown  out  of  his 
original  campaign  against  soil  erosion. 

The  professional  conservationists  who 
man  Hugh  Bennett's  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice today  are  still  crusaders,  still  idealists. 
But  the  job  itself  has  expanded  from  a  cru- 
sade into  an  established  business — the  bus- 
iness of  conservation.  And  It  Is  big  busi- 
ness Indeed. 

Consider  these  big  business  aspects  of  soil 
and  water  conservation. 

The  soU  and  water  conservation  business 
on  the  Nation's  privately  owned  farms  and 
ranches  each  year  requires  103  million  gal- 
lons of  diescl  oil,  nearly  75  million  gallons  of 
gasoline,  7.7  million  pounds  of  grease,  1.7 
million  gallons  of  motor  oil,  and  94  million 
In  pneumatic   tire  wear. 

These  items  are  consumed  by  some  96,000 
pieces  of  equipment  valued  In  excess  of  tl 
billion  that  are  owned  by  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts,  contractors,  and  indi- 
vidual landowners  and  are  used  primarily 


to  Install  soil  and  water  conserration  meas- 
ures. 

Based  on  average  prices  paid,  the  annual 
cost  of  these  commodities  is  an  estimated 
$40.6  million — $16.5  mllUon  for  dlesel  oU, 
$20.2  million  for  gasoline,  $2.2  million  for 
motor  oil.  and  $1.7  million  for  grease. 

In  ail.  conservation  districts,  contractors 
and  individual  landowners  own  more  than 
284.000  pieces  of  equipment  valued  at  more 
than  $1.1  billion  that  are  used  primarily  to 
Install  conservation  measures.  Much  of  it 
Is  trailer-type,  such  as  tree  planters,  that  Is 
drawn  by  motorized  equipment.  The  fuel- 
consiunlng  equipment  includes  bulldozers, 
track-type  and  wheel-type  tractors,  drag- 
line, back  hoes,  motor  graders,  and  tilling 
machines. 

Here  is  another  big  business  example  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  not  included  in  the 
estimates  just  given:  In  the  upstream  water- 
shed program  in  fiscal  year  1964,  contractors 
moved  more  than  30  million  cubic  yards  of 
earth  in  building  more  than  250  dams,  im- 
proving well  over  300  miles  of  stream  chan- 
nel, and  building  other  structures  In  over 
315  small  watersheds.  This  earth.  If  all 
placed  In  a  single  structure,  would  create  a 
dam  30  feet  high  and  68  miles  long.  It 
would  have  a  14-foot  top  and  2-to-l  and 
3-to-l  side  slopes. 

Yes.  the  Job  has  grown  tremendously  as 
the  Nation  has  grown.  The  conservatlqn  Job 
today  Is  Just  as  vital  as  it  ever  was,  and  it 
is  far  more  complex.  Since  the  mid-1930's, 
the  concept  of  resource  conservation  has 
broadened  tremendously  from  a  single  idea — ■ 
erosion  control — to  purposes  that  multiply 
each  year. 

The  soil  and  water  concept  has  come  to 
mean  protecting  land  against  all  forms  of 
soil  deterioration;  stabilizing  critical  runoff 
and  sediment-producing  areas;  improving 
grasslands,  woodlands  and  wildlife  lands; 
developing  water  supplies  for  municipal  and 
industrial  use  as  well  as  agricultural  use; 
reducing  floodwater  and  sediment  damage 
for  benefits  to  the  people  as  a  whole;  pro- 
viding soil  capability  information  for  urban 
as  well  as  agricultural  use;  developing  In- 
come-producing recreational  facilities;  snow 
surveys  and  water  supply  forecasts;  a  spe- 
cial drought-proofing  program  for  the  Great 
Plains  States. 

Modem  soil  and  water  conservat;lon  in- 
cludes planning  and  treating  complete  wa- 
tersheds as  resource  units.  This  means  co- 
ordinating the  management  of  crop,  range, 
and  forest  lands,  and  the  treatment  of  wa- 
tercovu-ses  in  the  upper  watersheds  to  min- 
imize the  damage  of  floods  and  sedimenta- 
tion to  improve  the  quality  and  regularity  of 
water  supplies. 

Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  today's  soU 
and  water  conservation  Job  bears  little  more 
resemblance  to  that  of  20  years  ago  than 
the  1965  automobile  does  to  the  1942  model. 
Only  the  basics  are  the  same. 

Our  soil  and  water  resources  nativally  di- 
vide themselves  into  two  categories — ^those 
on  our  public  lands  and  those  on  o\ir  private 
lands. 

While  the  Federal  public  land  agencies 
preserve  choice  natural  and  scenic  areas 
along  vrtth  the  undistributed  public  domain 
and  manage  their  naturcd  resources  for  the 
use  of  all  the  people,  they  administer  alto- 
gether only  21  percent  of  the  land  and  wa- 
ter area  of  the  U.S.  mainland,  or  34  per- 
cent of  the  50  States. 

The  much  larger  acreage  in  private  owner- 
ship— 70  percent  of  the  48  mainland  States  or 
59  percent  of  the  50  States — Is  in  the  care  of 
millions  of  Individual  owners  and  tenants. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  responsible 
for  the  national  program  of  conservation  on 
these  individual  properties,  and.  through  the 
Forest  Service,  on  the  187  million  acres  of 
national  forests  and  grassland  as  well.  Its 
resource  conservation  responBlbiUties  make 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  principal 
guardian  of  a  majority  of  our  renewable  nat- 
ural resources. 
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Through  technical  assistance,  consultation, 
education,  and  financial  aid,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  influences  In  the  public  In- 
terest the  land  use  and  management  decisions 
that  shape  the  future  of  renewable  resoiu-ces 
on  these  lemds  and  on  the  lesser  acreages 
belonging  to  the  State  and  local  governments. 
These  Include  the  most  productive  farming, 
timber,  and  grazing  land  in  the  country,  and 
most  of  the  seashores  and  shorelines  of  the 
Nation's  lakes  and  streams. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  conserva- 
tion efforts  are  rooted  in  a  deeply  held  con- 
cept of  local  control.  The  Department  and 
its  agencies,  in  dealing  with  individuals  and 
with  groups,  does  so  through  a  recognized 
local  organization. 

An  outstanding  example  is  the  soil  con- 
servation district,  now  called  in  many  States 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts  because 
of  the  growing  Importance  of  water  conserva- 
tion and  development.  The  soli  conservation 
district  was  conceived  In  the  mld-1930s  and 
began  to  flower  in  1937.  Today,  the  Nation  is 
blanketed  with  more  than  2,960  of  them,  and 
25  States  are  completely  covered  by  them. 
Conservation  districts  have  become  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  American  landscape  and 
they  have  contributed  mightily  to  changing 
the  looks  of  that  landscape  from  a  scarred 
gullying  one  to  an  "America  the  Beautiful" 
pattern — one  that  features  attractive  con- 
tours and  strips,  wooded  slopes,  ponds  and 
small  reservoirs,  and  the  green  of  widespread 
grasslands.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
Is  proud  to  be  the  technical  partner  of  these 
local  conservation  districts. 

Many  changes  In  depth  and  breadth  of  the 
conservation  movement  have  occurred  In  re- 
cent years.  Perhaps  many  more  are  on  the 
horizon.  We  have  seen  significant  adjust- 
ments in  land  use. 

Land  is  going  out  of  agriculture  at  the  rate 
of  a  million  or  more  acres  a  year.  The  size 
and  makeup  of  the  family  farm  have  been 
changing  rapidly.  Some  farmers  are  turning 
to  other  enterprises — part  time  or  full  time — 
to  supplement  their  income.  Recreation  de- 
velopments are  becoming  one  of  the  in- 
struments for  increasing  their  Income. 

The  1959  agricultural  census  showed  that 
from  1954  to  1959  the  number  of  farms 
dropped  by  1  million  and  the  average  farm 
Increased  In  size  by  60  acres.  This  is  again 
an  agrlculttu'al  census  year.  It  will  be  In- 
teresting to  see  what  has  happened  In  the 
last  5  years. 

We  have  seen  continued  pressure  building 
up  on  our  land.  Intensification  and  greater 
efficiency  In  land  use  will  probably  ade- 
quately provide  the  food  and  fiber  we  need 
for  the  next  few  decades. 

But  land  needed  for  other  uses  by  the  end 
of  the  century  Is  a  different  story.  Increased 
land  requirements  for  recreation,  urban  use, 
transportation,  wildlife  refuges,  and  reser- 
voirs will  be  tremendous.  In  fact,  these 
added  to  all  other  land  uses  would  equal 
more  land  than  we  now  have  In  the  48  main- 
land States. 

This  points  up  very  emphatically  the  need 
for  multiple  land  use  and  careful  land-use 
planning.  Looking  ahead  to  the  end  of  the 
century,  pressures  on  land  and  water  will  be 
very  real  if  our  population  continues  to  grow 
as  expected. 

We  have  already  seen  pressures  on  water. 
Both  its  quantity  and  its  quality  may  very 
well  prove  to  be  determining  factors  In  the 
national  economy.  Our  demand  for  fresh 
water  has  been  growing  even  faster  than 
population.  Nationally,  the  demand  for 
water  is  expected  to  keep  growing  for  the 
rest  of  the  century  at  a  rate  at  least  as  fast 
as  population.  Irrigation,  by  far  the  greatest 
withdrawal  use,  may  Increase  by  half.  Mu- 
nicipal use  may  double.  Manufacturing  use 
may  quadruple. 

My  particular  responsibility — the  upstream 
watershed  program — 1b  one  of  our  most 
promising  and  widely  accepted  new  con- 
servation programs.    It  actuaUy  got  under- 
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way  In  Its  present  form  only  10  years  ago 
but,  such  is  the  slowness  of  public  policy 
development,  had  its  beginning  back  in  1936 
in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  that  year  when 
Congress  recognized  for  the  very  first  time 
that  agriculture  had  a  role  in  flood  control. 
Although  it  Is  a  fascinating  story,  time 
does  not  permit  me  to  even  give  the  high- 
lights of  the  evolutionary  process  that  finally 
resulted  in  enactment  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of 
August  1954.  That  legislation,  plus  broaden- 
ing amendments  to  it  that  have  expanded 
its  usefulness  to  the  local  people  in  recent 
years,  and  its  present  and  potential  benefits, 
are  more  Important  than  how  It  all  came 
about. 

The  small  watershed  program,  which  in 
each  project  calls  for  local  initiation  and 
participation  in  the  cost,  has.  I  believe, 
measured  up  to  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  its 
longtime  proponents  who  began  fighting 
for  this  approach  in  the  early  ioso's. 

If  time  permitted,  hundreds  of  examples  of 
its  effectiveness  as  a  tool  in  flood  prevention, 
sediment  reduction,  erosion  control  and 
water  management  could  be  cited. 

The  program  has  helped  to  accelerate  the 
conservation  treatment  of  upstream  lands, 
and  it  has  helped  in  shifting  out  of  cultiva- 
tion land  111  suited  for  such  use. 

It  has  demonstrated  its  validity  as  a  work- 
able mechanism  for  Federal-State-local 
partnership  in  resource  conservation  and 
development. 

It  has  proved  an  effective  means  bv  which 
diverse  community  interests— and  people  of 
town  and  country — can  work  together  toward 
common  goals. 

How  well  it  has  demonstrateri  these  values, 
can,  in  fact,  be  measured. 

The  program's  popularity  among  local  com- 
munities is  evident  In  the  large  and  growing 
backlog  of  applications  for  help. 

Its  acceptance  as  a  valid  mechani.sm  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  and  the  local  communities  can  work 
together  Is  seen  In  the  enactment  of  285 
laws  in  43  States  to  expedite  such  coopera- 
tion. 

Its  merit  a.s  a  means  townrd  multipurpose 
development  of  soil  and  water  resources  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  approved  watershed  projects  now  com- 
bine watershed  protection  and  flood  preven- 
tion with  other  purposes  such  as  recreation, 
fish  and  wildlife  development,  irrigation, 
drainage,  and  municipal  water  supply. 

Its  practical  value  to  the  States  Is  further 
evidenced  by  the  growing  willingness  and 
Interest  of  the  State  governments  to  make 
substantial  financial  contributions  to  the 
planning  process.  Contributions  of  25  States 
totaled  more  than  $2  million  In  fiscal  vear 
1964.  ■^ 

Many  Improvements  have  been  made  In  the 
original  watershed  legislation.  Some  of  the 
most  important  were  enacted  In  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  September  1962. 
This  act  added  recreational  development — 
Including  water  resource  Improvement,  basic 
facilities,  and  necessary  land— as  a  purpose 
eligible  for  cost  sharing.  It  authorized  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  advance  funds 
to  preserve  scarce  sites.  And,  of  special  In- 
terest to  urbanltes,  it  authorlted  including 
capacity  for  future  industrial  and  municipal 
water  storage  in  watershed  dams  with  re- 
payment and  Interest  charges  deferred  up 
to  10  years. 

I  shall   not   throw   progress   statistics   at 

you — I  have  them  here  If  you  want  to  know 

but  we  have  made  Important  advances  in 
the  past  decade  in  developing  the  Nation's 
small  watersheds.  But  the  Job  ahead  is  a 
tremendous  one.  Indeed  we  have  barely 
made  a  good  beginning. 

The  best  estimate  is  that  there  are  1  billion 
a<»es  of  land  and  water  that  need  and  are 
suitable  for  development  as  small  watershed 
projects. 

Local  organizations  through  tOielr  applica- 
tions for  assistance  Indicate  tljey  have  rec- 


ognized this  need  on  about  16  percent  of 
this  vast  bllllon-acre  chunk  of  America.  We 
have  authorized  planning  assistance  for  a 
little  more  than  7  percent  of  this  area.  We 
have  approved  plans  for  and  work  has  ben 
started  on  a  little  more  than  3  percent  of 
this  Job. 

An  essential  ingredient  in  speeding  up  the 
Job  Is  wider  public  awareness  of  the  value 
of  small  watershed  projects  in  the  econoniic 
development  of  communities  across  the 
land — many  of  which  are  doomed  to  a  r.:o\v 
but  sure  decline  and  death  unless  they  find 
a  way  out  of  the  morass  into  which  thcv 
are  sinking. 

Ten  years  ago  we  had  to  talk  of  the  r.rj. 
vantiiges  of  wat-ershed  projects  in  terms  of 
ideas  and  opinions,  based  on  limited  experi- 
ence. Today  we  don't  need  to  rely  on  opin- 
ions  or  guesses.  We  have  facts.  The  pro- 
gram has  demonstrated  its  worth.  It  1; -s 
proved  itself. 

Based  on  solid  experience  we  can  say  tlutt 
the  600-odd  watershed  projects  we  exr;<'ct 
to  be  operating  in  fiscal  year  1965  will  iic-lp 
some  1,800  communities  develop  their  land 
and  water  resources  on  about  36  mil! :on 
acres  affecting  a  population  of  4.1  million 
people.  The  protection  of  2.9  million  auos 
of  flood  plain  will  pay  returns  estimated  ,it 
S33  million  annually  and  bring  1  or  nvce 
new  Industries  to  some  150  communities. 

Let  me  turn  from  watershed  work  to  the 
broader  area  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
needs  on  all  ovu-  private  lands,  as  revealed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  county- 
by-county  Inventory  compiled  with  the  help 
of  some  30.000  local  people. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  our  cropland  needs 
conservation  treatment  of  some  kind.  Ab. Hit 
three-fourths  of  the  prtvately  owned  pasture 
and  rangeland  needs  conservation  treatment 
More  than  half  of  the  private  forest  and 
woodland  needs  conservation  treatment. 
An  even  larger  proportion  needs  more  pro- 
tection than  it  is  getting  from  fire,  insects, 
disease  and  animals  that  Injure  trees.  Tiie 
1  billion  acres  of  land  and  water  needing 
treatment  in  watershed  projects  that  I  re- 
ferred to  previously  are  located  in  two-thirds 
of  the  Nation's  12.700  delineated  small  water- 
sheds, which  are  subdivisions  of  160  princi- 
pal river  drainage  basins. 

You  have  been  most  gracious  in  your  at- 
tention, and  I  will  not  Impose  further  on 
your  time  although  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to 
answer  questions  you  may  have. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  we  have  he- 
come  an  urban  Nation.  Whether  or  not  we 
shall  have  the  will  and  the  facilities  to  cotjc 
adequately  with  our  resource  problems  at  the 
local,  state  and  National  level  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  tirban  people,  who  now 
make  up  more  than  90  percent  of  our  society. 
The  urban  people  must  understand,  as  far 
too  few  of  them  do,  that  our  national  stand- 
ard of  living,  our  strength  as  a  people  and 
as  a  nation,  our  future  greatness  in  the  world 
society— all  these  and  more  are  vrrapped  up 
in  our  American  land  and  Its  soil  and  water 
resources. 

You  Chicago  farmers,  as  men  unique  in 
that  you  are  part  of  both  our  urban  and 
rural  society,  are  especially  qualified  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  program  of  urban  education. 

I  urge  you  to  do  so. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   NTW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10.  1965 
Mr.    KEOGH.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  at  the  16th  annual  dinner  of 
the  Brooklyn  division  of  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund,  held  at  the  Hotel  St.  George, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  Sunday,  January  31, 
1965: 

RnM.ARKS  BY  THE  HONORABLE  DoUGLAS  DlLLON, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  be  with  you  to- 
night— at  the  Invitation  of  my  good  friend 
Congressman  Etjgene  Keogh — ^and  to  Join  in 
celebrating  the  continued  success  of  the  Jew- 
ish National  Fund  In  Its  great  and  himianl- 
tarian  work  of  transforming  barren  wastes  cf 
land  In  Israel,  Into  places  green  with  trees, 
where  abtindant  crops  can  grow,  and  where 
men  can  settle  and  work  and  thrive. 

The  fmlts  of  your  good  work  are  Indeed 
Impressive.  Since  1948,  when  the  State  of 
Isr..el  came  Into  being,  more  than  100,000 
acres  of  land  have — through  the  efforts  of 
your  organization — been  cleared,  drained, 
and  prepared  for  cultivation.  Over  70  mil- 
lion trees  have  been  planted  to  protect  the 
soil  from  erosion  and  to  enrich  the  land- 
scape. More  than  1.700  kilometers  of  roads 
have  been  laid  through  terrain  that  Is  both 
mountainous  and  rocky.  Today  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  people  live  on  land  leased 
by  the  Jewish  National  Fxmd. 

You  have  begun  a  program,  to  reclaim  the 
barren  and  unsettled  north  central  portion 
of  Israel  and  bring  It  within  the  mainstream 
of  Israel's  growing  economy.  More  particu- 
larly, this,  the  Brooklyn  division  of  the  JNF, 
Is  engaged  in  a  92  mlUlon  project — ^Klryat 
Brooklyn — to  reclaim  land  next  to  the  Jor- 
danian border  in  the  north  central  portion 
of  Israel.  I  am  sure  that  not  long  after  its 
completion  3  years  from  now,  Klryat  Brook- 
lyn, peopled  with  thousands  of  settlers,  rich 
In  cultivated  acreage  and  fruit  trees,  will 
more  than  fulfiU  your  hopes  and  Justify  your 
efforts.  It  will  serve  as  a  living  testimonial 
to  the  excellent  support  the  work  of  the 
Jewish  National  Fund  has  always  received 
from  Its  Brooklyn  division — particularly 
under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  State 
Senator  William  Rosenblatt,  yovu"  division 
president;  Mr.  Isaiah  O.  Zucker  and  Mr. 
Morris  Putter,  the  cochalrman  of  the  Klryat 
Brooklyn  project;  and  Mr.  Henry  Solomon, 
tlie  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Brooklyn 
division. 

Your  efforts,  therefore,  have  done  much 
and  will  do  more  to  help  the  State  of  Israel 
grow  and  prosper.  I  know  that  you  are  Justly 
proud  of  yoiur  success — ^for  It  has  not  been 
e;u;y  and  the  obstacles  have  been  many.  The 
lat«  President  Kennedy  once  stated — and  I 
quote — that: 

"Just  as  our  own  West  has  sustained  prog- 
reps  against  the  Impacts  of  serious  farm  de- 
pressions, crop  failures,  credit  crises,  and 
droughts,  so,  too,  Israel  has  had  to  exist  on 
narrow  margins  of  survival,  in  a  constant 
climate  of  hostUity  and  outside  danger.  Tet 
it  has  endtired  and  its  integrity  remains  un- 
impaired, and  this  success  can  be  In  a  large 
measure  attributed  to  the  Jewish  National 
Fund." 

It  is  Indeed  fitting  that  the  JNF  is  now 
honoring  our  great  President's  memory 
through  the  establishment  of  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Peace  Forest  near  Jerusalem. 

Private  efforts  by  citizen's  groups  such  as 
yotirs  have  been  accompanied  by  our  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  help  the  people  of  Israel 
build  a  free  and  prosp>erous  country.  To 
speak  only  of  one  current  matter  involving 
my  own  Treasury  Department,  delegations 
from  the  United  States  and  Israel  reached 
agreement  last  October  on  the  substantive 
provisions  of  an  Income  tax  treaty  to  pro- 
mote trade  between  the  two  countries  and  to 
encourage  U.S.  private  Investment  In  Israel. 
This  treaty  provides,  among  other  things. 
that  the  United  States  will  grant  to  its  tax- 


payers who  invest  in  qualified  enterprises  In 
Israel  a  tax  credit  equal  to  7  percent  of  their 
capital  investments  in  those  enterprises.  In 
other  respects  as  well,  this  treaty — which  wlU 
shortly,  we  hope,  be  ready  for  signature  by 
both  Governments  and  then  for  final  ap- 
proval by  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  Israel  Par- 
liament— should  serve  as  a  decided  spur  to 
greater  American  private  Investment,  and 
thus  greater  economic  growth.  In  Israel. 

I  am  hopeful  that  1965  wUl  see  the  formal 
signature  and  ratification  of  that  treaty  by 
both  countries.  I  know  that  the  year  will 
bring  continued  success  to  your  efforts  to  give 
new  life  to  barren  earth  In  Israel. 

Here  at  home,  1965  promises  to  be  among 
the  most  fruitful  In  ovu:  history — a  year  in 
which  we  make  new  beginnings  toward  re- 
claiming barren  or  blighted  aspects  in  our 
own  national  life,  toward  creating  that  Amer- 
ica of  social  well-being  that  we  have  long 
dreamed  of  and  left  too  long  unrealized,  to- 
ward the  building  of  that  Great  Society  to 
which  President  Johnson  has  summoned  the 
Nation  anew. 

We  have  In  recent  decades  met  and  mas- 
tered crises  and  challenges  upon  whose  reso- 
lution rested  our  future  as  a  Nation  and  the 
fate  of  the  world.  The  great  depression,  the 
Second  World  War,  the  cold  war — these  have 
been  all-encompassing  problems  whose  so- 
lution has  required  our  alert  and  undivided 
attention,  our  utmost  energies,  and  all  our 
resources.  But  while,  Ln  certain  crucial  re- 
spects, the  times  are  now  more  dangerous 
than  ever — ^f or  today  we  live  always  under  the 
shadow  of  a  nuclear  cloud,  as  the  Cuban 
missUe  crisis  taught  us  not  so  long  ago — 
they  are  also  more  calm. 

For  we  have  learned  to  live  with  the  cold 
war,  and  to  accept  the  burdens  and  pressures 
our  Nation  must  bear  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world.  We  have  largely  accomplished 
our  freely  chosen  task  of  helping  rebxUld 
and  rejuvenate  a  Europe  ravaged  by  war,  and 
we  can  exi>ect  that  In  the  futiire  Europe 
will  assume  more  of  the  burden  of  helping 
the  xmderdeveloped  countries  of  the  world 
pursue  their  own  destinies  in  freedom  and 
economic  well-being. 

And  at  home  we  are  Just  completing  our 
fourth  year  of  sustained  economic  upsurge — 
the  longest  period  of  peacetime  growth  In 
our  history.  Since  the  start  of  the  sixties, 
our  total  national  output — measvired  in  con- 
stant dollars — ^has  grown  by  more  than  one- 
filfth.  Jobs  and  Incomes,  profits  and  Invest- 
ment have  reached  new  highs  with  almost 
monotonous  regularity.  And  we  have 
shielded  these  gains  from  the  blight  of  In- 
flation by  maintaining  a  record  of  price  sta- 
bility unexcelled  anywhere  In  the  world. 

To  be  sure,  no  one  Imagines  that  we  have 
conquered  the  business  cycle,  either  for  the 
time  being  or  for  all  time.  Nor  can  we 
claim  to  have  solved  all  our  economic  prob- 
lems, for  we  stiU  have  many.  But  we  have 
learned  over  the  past  4  years  that  recession 
is  not  inevitable,  and  we  have  come  to  a  new 
confidence  In  our  ability  to  keep  the  Ameri- 
can economy  moving  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
In  short,  we  stand  on  economic  ground  firm 
enough  for  us  to  turn  our  attention — ^far 
more  than  ever  before  in  our  history — to 
mounting  a  concentrated,  reasoned  and 
vigorous  attack  upon  some  of  the  acute  so- 
cial problems  too  long  obscured  or  Ignored 
In  the  life  of  our  land. 

Never  have  our  prospects  for  success  in 
that  venture  been  brighter.  For  not  only 
have  we  an  abundance  of  technical,  social, 
and  economic  resources,  but  we  have  arrived, 
I  think,  at  a  new  national  resolve  to  translate 
good  Intentions  Into  practical  and  effective 
action.  We  have  arrived  at  a  new  under- 
standing that  in  efforts  of  this  kind  suc- 
cess does  not,  and  cannot,  come  all  at  once, 
but  comes  slowly,  often  grudgingly,  and  over 
long  periods  of  time.  In  a  word,  we  have 
arrived  at  a  new  and  dynamic  realism  In  our 


approach  to  the  social  problems  confronting 
us — and.  In  so  doing,  we  have  abandoned 
any  resort  to  sweeping.  Impractical  panaceas 
as  either  substitutes  for  action  or  excuses  for 
Inaction.  As  President  Johnson's  proposals 
well  demonstrate,  we  have  discovered  that  to 
be  bold,  we  need  not  be  rash — that  to  be 
practical  or  prudent,  we  need  not  be  timid. 

The  list  of  problems  In  our  society  la  long. 
But  In  any  such  list,  the  three  most  crucial 
problems — those  which  underly  and  encom- 
pass all  the  rest — are  poverty,  prejudice,  and 
Ignorance. 

In  launching  the  war  on  poverty  and  In 
leading  the  struggle  for  adoption  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  last  year.  President  John- 
son helped  awaken  and  arm  the  conscience  of 
the  Nation  against  poverty  and  prejudice  as 
never  before.  All  of  us,  I  think,  are  be- 
coming more  acutely  aware  of  how  Impossi- 
ble It  is  to  Insulate  ourselves  behind  a  wall 
of  unconcern — for  In  such  matters,  as  events 
have  taught  us.  unconcern  Is  complicity,  and 
to  Ignore  the  Injustices  of  poverty  and  preju- 
dice is  to  condone  them. 

As  our  moral  vision  Is  becoming  shari>er 
and  clearer,  and  our  conscience  more  aroused, 
we  are  also  beginning  to  see  how  deep  and 
pervading  Is  the  Injury  of  poverty  and  preju- 
dice to  oiu"  national  life.  We  are  beginning 
to  understand  how  these  evils  rend,  not  only 
the  moral  and  social  fabric  of  our  society, 
but  Its  economic  fabric  as  well.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  beccnne  aware  of  how  these  evils 
Impoverish  the  lives  of  all  of  us  economically 
as  well  as  morally. 

Thirty-five  million  Americans— one  out  of 
every  five  citizens  of  the  world's  wealthiest 
nation — live  In  poverty.  They  not  only  fall 
to  share  adequately  In  the  abundance  en- 
Joyed  by  the  large  majwity  of  Aznolcans, 
but  they  cannot  contribute  to  our  Nation's 
life  and  growth  as  fully  as  other  Americans. 
To  put  It  purely  In  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents:  Two-thirds  of  our  poor  families  have 
an  average  Income  of  $2,000  or  less.  If  this 
cotild  be  raised  Just  beyond  $3.000 — Just  over 
the  poverty  line — their  total  annual  Inccxne 
wotild  be  $7  blUlon  higher.  As  they  spent 
this  money  In  the  local  grocery  or  clothing 
store,  and  the  local  storeowner  in  his  turn 
spent  this  money,  and  the  money  was  thus 
spent  and  respent  throughout  the  economy. 
It  would  lift  the  Nation's  total  annual  out- 
put by  an  estimated  $14  billion  a  year — 
with  a]l  the  extra  Jobs,  Incomes,  and  profits 
that  would  mean. 

On  economic,  therefore,  as  well  as  human 
grounds,  poverty  exacts  trotn.  all  of  us  a 
considerable  price.  And  so  does  racial  prej- 
udice. Almost  half  of  our  nonwhlte  popu- 
lation lives  In  poverty,  as  compared  with  18 
percent  of  our  white  population.  Unem- 
ployment figures  tell  much  the  same  story. 
Last  year,  for  example,  nonwhlte  workers  had 
more  than  twice  the  unemplo3rment  rate  of 
white  workers. 

Prejudice  and  poverty  mean  only  limited 
educational  opportunities  for  Negroes  and 
others.  Because  of  limited  educational  op- 
portunities and  the  color  line  drawn  at  far 
too  many  employment  doors.  Negroes  and 
others  find  themselves  largely  shunted  off  to 
lower  paying  semiskilled  and  unskilled  Jobs. 
And  then,  for  the  children  of  these  Ameri- 
cans, begins  the  same  vicious  cycle  In  which 
their  parents  were  caught:  tor  prejudice  and 
poverty  will  deprive  them,  too,  of  their  full 
educational  opportunities,  and  prejudice  and 
inadequate  education  will  limit  them  to  low- 
paying  Jobs.  And  caught  in  this  vicious 
cycle  as  well  Is  the  Nation's  economy — ^for 
discrimination,  as  President  Johnson  has 
said,  coets  this  Nation  nearly  $20  billion  a 
year,  with  all  the  Jobs  and  incomes,  (M-ofits 
and  Investment,  and  untold  opportunities, 
that  amount  would  mean. 

In  a  report  Issued  at  the  banning  of  this 
month,  the  An ti -Defamation  League  of  B'nal 
B-rlth  said: 
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"At  the  very  threshold  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety looms  a  stubborn  obstacle — ^the  residue 
of  prejudice  left  by  the  long  years  of  human 
slavery  and  segregation.  •  •  •  What  law 
can  do  to  outlaw  discrimination,  the  biparti- 
san Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  has  largely 
done.  •  •  •  But  the  urgent  task  now  is  to 
translate  the  law  into  realization.  To  that 
end  it  must  be  effectively  enforced;  it  mvist 
be  supplemented  by  enlightened  community 
practices  and  attitudes." 

For,  as  the  report  goes  on  to  say,  "the 
demands  of  equality  of  opportunity  are  not 
quite  satisfied  when  the  law  opens  the  door 
and  says,  'All  may  now  enter,"  if  some  are 
made  to  carry  on  their  backs  the  burden  of 
inherited  poverty  and  educational  depriva- 
tion." 

In  any  effort  to  wipe  out  poverty  and 
prejudice,  there  Is  no  greater  obstacle  than 
ignorance — no  greater  ally  than  education. 
Two-thirds  of  those  families  whose  bread- 
winner has  had  8  years  or  less  of  school- 
ing live  in  poverty.  Unemployment  among 
young  people  In  the  18  to  24  age  group  with 
an  eighth  grade  education  or  less  Is  close 
to  20  percent — more  than  three  times  the 
unemployment  average  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Yet,  td  cite  statistics  such  as  these — 
as  If  the  story  they  tell  were  not  stark 
enough — ^Is  barely  to  suggest  how  huge  and 
critical  is  the  educational  challenge  that 
confronts  the  Nation  today.  For  the  costs 
of  education  are  rising,  and  our  educational 
resources — at  all  levels — are  already  sorely 
overburdened  at  a  time  when  omi  young 
people  are  reaching  school  age  in  enormous 
nimibers  and  our  society  more  and  more  de- 
mands skilled  and  trained  talent. 

We  are  moving  vigorously  to  meet  this 
challenge.  Already  President  Johnson  has 
signed  legislation  giving  education  in  the 
United  States  its  largest  forward  stride  since 
land-grant  colleges  were  established  almost 
a  century  ago.  And  in  his  education  mes- 
sage Just  3  weeks  ago  he  presented  a  program 
that,  more  perhaps  than  any  in  our  history, 
would  hasten  that  day  in  our  land  when  abil- 
ity to  learn,  rather  than  ability  to  pay,  will 
be  the  sole  standard  of  educational  opportu- 
nity— when  every  child  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. In  the  President's  words,  "to  get  as 
much  education  as  he  has  the  ability  to 
take." 

The  tasks,  then,  ahead  of  us  are  great,  and 
so  are  the  opportunities.  Never  has  the  vi- 
sion of  that  Great  Society  President  Johnson 
has  portrayed  had  better  prospect  of  ap- 
proaching so  near  to  achievement.  But  how 
near  It  approached  to  achievement  must  de- 
pend not  upon  the  efforts  of  Government 
alone,  but  also  upon  the  united  efforts  of 
private  citizens,  of  States  and  localities,  upon 
the  personal  efforts  of  every  American,  to  help 
reclaim  those  aspects  of  our  national  life 
laid  waste  by  poverty,  prejudice,  Ignorance, 
and  all  other  soiu'ces  of  needless  himian 
suffering. 

Thus  can  we  replenish  the  wellsprlngs  of 
our  country's  greatness,  and  give  new  life  to 
our  land  as  the  place  beyond  all  others  where 
men  and  men's  hopes  can  floxirlsh  in  all  free- 
dom and  dignity  and  Justice. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
pend herewith  an  article  by  Marquis 
Childs,  columnist  for  the  St.  Louis  Post 


Dispatch    titled,    "Study    in   Irritation: 
President's  Press." 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  Washington 
press  in  the  past  few  weeks  over  the 
President's  failure  to  hold  regular  press 
conferences.  Mr.  Childs  has  fortunately 
pointed  up  not  only  the  responsibility  of 
the  President  insofar  as  his  problems  are 
concerned,  but  also  his  responsibility  to 
the  American  people  to  keep  them  in- 
formed on  what  is  happening. 

There  is  a  natural  reluctance  of  all 
Presidents  to  face  the  press  and  for  many 
of  us  on  Capitol  Hill,  we  have  an  under- 
standing of  that  problem.  However,  I  do 
believe  the  President  could  do  a  better 
job  than  has  been  done  in  the  last  6  weeks 
in  keeping  the  American  people  informed 
not  only  on  what  is  happening  abroad, 
but  also  on  the  local  scene. 

The  President  has  a  better  chance  to 
retain  his  image  if  he  answers  these  ques- 
tions forthrightly— even  though  many  of 
them  may  be  most  difBcult. 

The  article  in  its  entirety  is  herewith 
appended : 

Studt  in  Irrit.^tion:  President's  Press 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

To  the  man  on  whose  shoulders  rests  the 
fearful  burden  of  the  Presidency  the  world 
has  quite  a  different  look  thsn  it  has  to  his 
critics  in  the  press.  He  sees  it  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  flow  of  hitelligence  across 
his  desk  day  after  day. 

Since  the  press  caiinot  know  all  he  knows, 
speculation  on  the  danger  points  and  the 
co\irse  to  be  followed  Is  an  added  hazard. 
In  the  growing  dispute  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  fourth  estate  this  is  Mr.  John- 
son's response  to  his  critics.  The  latest 
crisis  in  Vietnam  could  serve  as  a  footnote 
on  the  limits  of  public  knowledge,  as  the 
President  sees  them,  and,  on  the  other  hand 
on  the  right  of  that  same  public  to  know 
If  in  a  democratic  society  proper  judgments 
are  to  be  formed. 

This  Is  a  report  on  presidential  attitudes 
on  the  eve  of  the  latest  alarm.  Mr.  Johnson 
feels  that  most  of  Oie  criticism  directed  at 
him  is  not  only  petty  but  contradictory.  One 
commentator  tells  him  he  must  be  more 
aloof  and  cultivate  a  majestic  presence  like 
that  of  Charles  de  Gaulle.  Another  critic 
accuses  him  of  destroying  the  press  con- 
ference In  fear  of  facing  reporters  with  amply 
scheduled  time  to  prepare  searching  and  in- 
formed questions. 

Still  another  rebukes  him  for  not  seeing 
enough  foreign  diplomats  and  exchanging 
views  with  them.  The  President  has  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  these  lectures  on 
his  conduct  of  the  office.  He  recites  chapter 
and  verse  at  the  same  time  declining  to  say 
that  they  do,  In  fact,  get  under  his  skin. 

All  Presidents,  beginning  with  George 
Washington,  have  suffered  the  hair  shirt  of 
the  press.  What  Is  remarkable  Is  that  a  man 
with  30  years  of  experience  In  public  life 
beginning  with  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
Texas  politics  where  the  attiick  Is  often  In 
frontier  language — liar,  thief,  vote-stealer — 
should  be  so  sensitive. 

It  seems  to  me  all  the  more  Important  to 
try  to  understand  the  President's  viewpoint. 
He  concentrates  on  the  big  things — on  Viet- 
nam, on  the  balance-of-payments  problems, 
the  Atlantic  alliance.  As  the  press  plays  up 
incidents  such  as  the  delegation  to  the 
Churchill  funeral  and  the  speculation  of  why 
Vice  President  Hube3it  Humhirey  was  not 
on  that  delegation.  It  seems  to  the  President 
to  put  the  little  things  ahead  of  the  big 
things. 

Speculation  on  the  course  he  might  follow 
In  meeting  the  balance-of-p»yments  threat 
Included  the  possibility  that  the  converti- 
bUlty  of  the  dollar  might  be  restricted.  That 


suggestion  taken  seriously  by  the  financial 
community  could  worsen  the  situation  and 
make  essential  the  kind  of  drastic  measures 
he  hopes  to  avoid. 

He  Is  never  unaware  of  the  decision  that 
he  and  he  alone  must  make  In  the  quiet  of 
that  oval  office.  As  he  talks  of  the  travels 
to  come  in  the  late  spring  and  early  summer 
the  vision  Is  of  a  man  In  a  perilous  passage 
with  no  time  at  all  to  lose — a  man  tiercel  v 
Impatient  of  small  obstacles  and  the  darts  of 
criticism  thrown  at  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
crossing.  The  search  for  peace  Is  uppermixst 
In  his  mind  with  the  realization  that  an  In- 
cident such  as  the  latest  explosion  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  could  put  an  end  to  all  iiis 
hopes. 

While  the  President  does  not  put  it  in 
quite  such  simple  terms  he  obviously  ft -Is 
that  he  should  start  on  his  travels  not  only 
with  the  weight  of  his  great  electoral  vict  rv 
of  November  but  with  the  sense  that  he  1.  ;s 
the  support  of  most  Americans.  His  sensi- 
tivity and  his  ego  to  one  side,  this  Is  an  im- 
portant factor  In  his  present  attitude. 

The  danger,  of  course.  Is  that  the  fuss  can 
turn  into  a  feud,  with  damage  all  around. 
The  President  has  recourse  to  a  simple  rem- 
edy. That  Is  to  hold  a  regularly  scheduled 
weekly  press  conference  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment auditorium  subject  to  cancellation  only 
under  extraordinary  circumstances.  He  has 
handled  himself  well  In  that  type  of  con- 
ference before,  fielding  every  kind  of  ques- 
tion and,  like  all  Presidents  in  the  past,  de- 
clining to  answer  where  he  thought  It  wise 
or  necessary  to  stop  short. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  an  almost  congenital 
reluctance  to  commit  himself  In  advance  to 
a  course  of  action.  He  regards  Information 
as  a  commodity  to  be  doled  out  at  his  sole 
discretion.  These  are  the  limits  on  his  rela- 
tionship with  the  press. 

But  there  Is  another  limitation  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Johnson  tempera- 
ment, and  Vietnam  Is  an  example.  This  is 
war  and  yet  It  Is  not  war.  The  politicians 
and  the  press  clamor  for  information  that 
might  be  prejudicial  to  the  national  Interest 
and  to  the  lives  of  men  engaged  In  that  half 
war. 

These  are  some  of  the  fearful  complexit'es 
of  a  complex  time. 


Conditions  Within  Soviet  Empire 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
place  in  the  Record  two  editorials  which 
appeared  in  the  February  4  Palos  Re- 
gional, an  independent  publication  serv- 
ing the  Palos  region  of  south  Cook 
County,  111.  These  editorials  deal  wirii 
conditions  within  the  Soviet  empire  and 
are  most  timely  in  the  observations  made 
and  the  questions  raised : 

Cause  for  Unrest 

Over  the  years,  numerous  surveys  hrve 
been  published  Illustrating  the  vast  differ- 
ence In  li\-ing  standards  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  Communist  nations.  They  com- 
monly take  the  form  of  graphs,  detailing  the 
hours  of  work  that  mtist  be  put  In  to  earn 
enough  money  to  buy  various  kinds  of  con- 
sumer goods. 

These  comparisons  have  sometimes  been 
criticized  on  the  grounds  that  they  cannot 
take  Into  consideration  the  great  difference 
In  background,  customs,  availability  of  re- 
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scurces,  geographical  location  and  other  fac- 
tors that  exist  in  the  United  States  on  the 
one  hand  and  Russia  on  the  other.  But,  It  Is 
siirnificant  to  report,  the  comparisons  wcH'k 
out  in  much  the  same  way  when  applied  to 
two  nations  without  such  differences.  West 
Germany  and  East  Germany — ^the  first  a  cap- 
italist state,    the   second  pure   Communist. 

A  worker  In  West  Germany  earns  enough 
w;ige  in  8  minutes  to  buy  a  quart  of  milk — 
across  the  Communist  border  It  takes  18 
minutes.  The  West  German  can  buy  a  re- 
frigerator with  103  hours  and  55  minutes 
of  work — his  East  German  counterpart  must 
labor  625  hotu-s.  The  flgvu-es  for  a  car  are 
1.238  hoxirs  and  56  minutes  and  6,391  hours 
and  18  minutes  respectively.     So  It  goes. 

In  the  closing  months  of  the  Klhrushchev 
er.i,  there  were  definite  signs  that  the  Soviet 
Government,  plagued  by  consumer  unrest, 
w.us  leaning  toward  capitalist  Incentives, 
such  as  the  once-reviled  profit  motive,  In  an 
attempt  to  spur  production.  One  wonders 
if  the  new  masters  in  the  Kremlin  will  fol- 
low along. 


Will  We  Imitate  Failuse? 

It's  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  long  series  of  plans  for  stimulating 
production  have  been  failures  in  many  re- 
spects— ^most  especially  in  the  field  of  con- 
sumer goods.  The  Kremlin  planners  have 
laid  down  goal  after  goal,  blueprinted  in 
meticulous  detail.  But  the  paper  projec- 
tions have  been  one  thing — and  the  actual  re- 
sults another. 

So,  reluctant  as  they  may  be,  the  Soviet 
bosses  have  been  moving.  If  slowly.  In  another 
direction.  They  have  been  turning  to  that 
reviled  of  all  capitalistic  devices — profit. 
And  they  have,  additionally,  been  focusing 
critical  eyes  on  overall  economic  planning 
dictated  from  above. 

This,  according  to  the  gospel  as  laid  down 
by  Marx,  Is  heresy.  But  necessity  compels 
It.  The  whole  Communist  economic  system 
Is  under  examination  and  change.  Drama- 
tic overhauls  of  concept  and  theory  are  called 
for  and  are  pubUshed  In  Pravda,  which  Is  the 
official  voice  of  the  Conununlst  Party.  The 
basic  Idea  Is  to  eliminate  bureaucratic  in- 
dolence, established  by  centralized  planning, 
and  to  offer  profit  to  workers  and  managers 
as  a  reward  for  good  performance. 

There  Is  a  message  in  this  for  us.  Recog- 
nizing the  failure  of  Marxist  theory,  the  So- 
viet Union  adopts  techniques  of  capitalism. 
Will  we  be  so  foolish  as  to  choose  the  other 
course  and  move  toward  a  planned,  collec- 
tlvist,  centrally  directed  economics  system 
which  has  proven  so  drastic  a  failure? 


Threat  Posed  to  Our  Gold  Reserves 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  issue 
^■ith  the  President's  rose-colored  picture 
of  our  national  financial  position.  The 
threat  posed  to  our  gold  reserves  by 
France  and  possibly  Germany  is  very 
real.  The  gold  drain  will  probably  get 
worse,  not  better.  Yet  here  we  have  the 
President,  shrinking  from  the  tough 
measures  needed  to  keep  dollars  at  home. 

He  proposes  the  expansion  of  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax.  He  proposes  a 
piddling  cutback  in  the  amount  of  goods 
tourists  can  bring  back  into  the  United 
States.     The  rest  of  his  proposals  are 


based  on  "eflfort"  and  ■'co<H>eration."  To 
match  his  rosy  picture,  he  has  prcHXised 
a  lackadaisical  policy,  which  does  not 
have  nearly  enough  teeth  in  It. 

I  urge  q^eclflcally  that  the  following 
measures  be  considered:  Higher  interest 
rates  in  the  United  States  to  attract  for- 
eign capital  and  brake  U,S.  demand  for 
foreign  goods;  a  multimillion-dollar 
crash  program  to  attract  far  larger  tour- 
ist crowds  to  the  United  States;  greater 
participation  by  our  allies  In  sharing 
costs  cf  U.S.  oversea  defense  facilities; 
a  cutback  of  U.S.  participation  in  over- 
sea development  loan  setups  like  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
which  programs  are  tantamount  to  for- 
eign aid.  These  are .  tough  measures — 
the  situation  is  a  tough  situation.  "Hie 
President  has  not  faced  up  to  the  true 
depth  of  the  challenge. 


Residual  Fael  Oil  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  mrw  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
on  the  subject  of  residual  fuel  oil  Im- 
ports prepared  by  the  Independent  Fuel 
Oil  Marketers  of  America.  Inc.,  for  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America: 

Statement  on  the  Subject  or  Residual 
Fuel  Oil  Imports  Prepared  bt  the  Inde- 
pendent Fuel  On.  Marketers  or  America, 
Inc.   (IPOMA)    roE  the  Independent  Pe- 

TROLETTM   ASSOCIATION    Or  AMERICA    (IPAA) 

introduction 
The  subject  of  residual  fuel  oU  Imports  Is 
one  that  has  been  utterly  clouded  and  con- 
fused by  the  factor  of  poUtlcs  to  the  point 
where  the  basic  economic  impact  on  our 
Nation  has  been  lost  In  the  confxislon.  It  is 
a  subject  that  Is  causing  problems  and  re- 
percussions throughout  the  world.  It  Is  the 
Intent  of  this  paper  to  put  the  record 
straight  and  the  emphasis  will  be  on  how 
this  Issue  affects  and  concerns  the  domestic 
producer  of  this  product.  In  the  latter  re- 
gard It  Is  essential  that  the  import  ques- 
tion be  kept  as  two  separate  Issues;  namely, 
crude  oil  and  residual  fuel  oil.  They  are  two 
separate  and  distinct  questions  because, 
whereas  domestic  crude  oil  Is  In  ample  sup- 
ply and  Is  a  primary  resource  raw  material 
of  our  country,  residual  fuel  oil  Is  In  short 
supply  and  Is  a  byproduct  of  the  domestic 
oil  Industry.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  re- 
strictions on  crude  oil  imjxjrts  are  necessary 
for  national  security  reasons  whereas  restric- 
tions on  residual  fuel  oU  imports  are  not 
justified  and  In  fact  Imperil  our  national  se- 
curity. The  latter  conclusion  was  proven 
beyond  any  question  of  doubt  by  the  find- 
ings of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plannlng's 
memorandum  to  the  President  under  date 
of  February  13.  1963. 

THE   STAKE  OF   THE   DOMESTIC   OIL    PRODUCER    IN 
RESmUAL    FUEL    OIL 

Disregarding  any  emotional  appeal  to  na- 
tional security  or  Interest,  the  questions 
that  must  be  answered  are : 

1.  What  impact  do  residual  fuel  oil  Im- 
ports have  on  the  domestic  oil  Industry? 


2.  Do  these  Imports  supplant  or  supple- 
ment domestic  residual  fuel  oU  production? 

3.  If  restrictions  on  residual  fuel  oil  Im- 
ports were  removed,  what  would  happen? 

The  answers  to  these  basic  questions  are 
all  Intertwined.  The  domestic  oU  Industry 
has  a  very  direct  tangible  and  intangible 
stake  in  this  subject.  This  applies  not  only 
to  national  but  also  to  our  International  In- 
dustry Interests.  You  cannot  dlBregard  the 
latter  because  what  happens  overseas  does 
have  an  Impact  on  the  domestic  oU  Industry 
and  this  even  applies  to  residual  fuel  oil. 
Throughout  Europe  an  Inefficient  and  de- 
clining coal  industry  is  successfully  using 
the  same  false  weapon  of  emotion  re  the  sad 
state  of  the  coal  miner  to  get  import  re- 
strictions placed  on  oU.  It  la  not  weU  known 
but  special  low  vanadium,  high  qtiallty  resid- 
ual fuel  oU  la  exported  from  the  UJ5.  gulf 
to  Europe  and  Africa  and  this  export  busi- 
ness is  at  stake.  Yet  it  is  difficult,  and  in 
fact  Impossible,  for  our  trade  representa- 
tives to  protect  these  trade  restrictions  by 
foreign  coiintries  when  we  are  guilty  of  the 
same  act.  In  fact,  we  started  the  fight. 
Approximately  6  percent  of  our  total  value 
of  aU  goods  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
Is  residual  fuel  oU.  Since  we  have  a  non- 
tariff  barrier  against  such  Imports  we  have 
to  exclude  this  item  troTo.  any  trade  negc^ 
tiatioDs  now  going  forward  in  Geneva  in  the 
OATT  discussions  which  are  aimed  at  in- 
ducing or  removing  trade  barriers  against 
oxir  manxifactured  goods  and  commodities. 
Thla  means  that  other  countiiee  with  which 
we  are  negotiating  not  only  have  our  trade 
tecun  at  a  psychological  disadvantage  but 
their  countries  can  also  exclude  a  corre- 
sponding doUar  value  from  the  negotiations, 
only  they  will  pick  items  of  goods  which  we 
desperately  want  to  sell  such  as  chemical  and 
oil  oounfay  goods,  electronic  equipment 
made  in  Texas,  et  cetera.  In  fact  the  Common 
Market  group  of  countries,  to  offset  the  siz- 
able doUar  value  we  had  to  exclude  from  the 
trade  negotiations  because  of  our  lmp<M-t 
restrictions  against  residual  fuel  oil,  included 
all  chemicals — the  oU  producing  States  of 
America  all  have  a  vested  Interest  in  this 
one  Item  alone,  not  to  mention  the  many 
others  that  play  an  Important  role  in  your 
State  economics  and  well  being.  Let's  take 
three  oU  producing  States  (Texas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Louisiana)  and  see  how  important  for- 
eign trade  is  to  these  States,  basing  o\ir  con- 
clusions on  a  study  made  for  1960  trade  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Texas:  Exported  $837  million  of  manufac- 
tured goods  and  $447  mUUon  of  agricul- 
tural products  in  1960.  The  major  exporting 
Industries  were  chemicals,  petroleum,  wool, 
food,  and  machinery.  In  addition,  Texas  ex- 
ported $32  million  in  sulphur,  salt,  and  talc 
or  39  percent  of  State  production.  The  ex- 
porting companies  included  big  and  little  oil 
and  chemical  coiporatlons  and  over  300,000 
Texans  owe  their  empl03rment  to  export  trade 
business. 

Oklahoma:  Exported  $99  million  of  manu- 
factured goods  and  $103  million  of  agricul- 
tural products  In  1960.  The  major  export- 
ing Industries  were  primary  metals,  machin- 
ery, food,  petroleum,  and  fabricated  metals. 
The  exporting  companies  Included  many  oil 
and  oil  equipment  ccnnpanies  and  over  50,000 
Oklahomans  owe  their  employment  to  ex- 
part  business. 

Louisiana :  ExpcM-ted  $254  mUUon  of  manu- 
factured goods  and  $82  million  of  agricul- 
tural products  In  1960.  The  major  exporting 
Industries  were  chemicals,  petrolevma,  food, 
paper  and  wood  products,  and  fabricated 
metals.  In  addition,  $15  million  of  salt  and 
sulfur  were  exported,  or  20  percent  of 
State  production.  "Rie  exporting  c<xnpanlee 
Included  big  and  little  chemical  and  oil  com- 
panies and  over  173,000  Louislanians  owe 
their  employment  to  export  trade. 

The  above  statistics  speak  for  themselves — 
all  have  a  stake  in  export  trade. 
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Finally,  while  on  world  trade,  Venezuela 
Is  one  of  our  best  customers  In  the  world. 
She  uses  the  dollars  she  earns  from  residual 
fuel  sales  to  buy  our  goods  and  services. 
Much  of  these  goods  and  services  cwiginate 
in  our  oil-producing  States,  thereby  con- 
tributing to  the  prosperity  of  these  States — 
for,  the  more  prosperous  a  State  the  more 
oil  consunxed. 

Residual  oil  imports  supplement  but  do  not 
supplant  domestic  production.  Due  to  tech- 
nological refinery  progress  and  the  grace  of 
God  in  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  our 
crude  oil  is  high  gravity  and  produces  less 
resld  than  do  the  heavy  crudes  of  Venezuela, 
less  and  less  residual  fuel  oil  is  being  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  In  fact  domestic 
production  that  is  available  to  east  coast 
markets  that  are  involved  in  this  issue  is  now 
down  to  approximately  5  percent  of  total 
refinery  yield  from  these  refineries.  At  the 
same  time  demand  through  the  years  has 
been  steadily  climbing.  As  population  in- 
creases and  industrial  economic  development 
continues  upward,  the  domand  for  power 
increases.  An  example  of  the  latter's  size 
is  Florida  where  demand  for  power  is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  20  percent  per  year. 
Another  factor  that  has  caused  demand  for 
residual  fuel  to  go  up  is  the  huge  megalopolis 
that  now  extends  from  Boston  to  Washing- 
ton— land  is  at  a  premium  and  single  family 
homes  are  giving  way  to  high-rise  apart- 
ments, small  hotels  to  large  hotels,  small 
Industrial  plants  to  huge  industrial  com- 
plexes. These  facilities  all  need  fuel  and 
they  will  not  consume  dirty,  hard-to-store- 
and-handle  coal,  so  it  is  either  gas  or  residu- 
al fuel  olL  Unfortunately  for  oiu'  industry 
most  have  been  denied  a  free  consumer 
choice  because  of  resld  Import  restrictions 
and  gas  has  taken  the  business.  Granted 
the  domestic  oil  producer  may  reply,  so  what, 
we  don't  produce  the  resld.  But,  any  action 
of  this  nature  that  gives  a  market  to  a  com- 
peting fuel  by  Government  decree  does  have 
a  negative  effect  on  the  oil  producer  since 
It  makes  the  gas  IndustriJ^all  that  bigger 
and  economically  stronger  and  therefore  bet- 
ter equipped  and  able  to  fight  us  for  markets. 

There  is  another  intangible  factor  inbuilt 
Into  this  Issue  and  that  iSjtthat  the  continu- 
ation of  the  present  proi^am  Is  Just  one 
more  step  down  the  road  to  full  Government 
control  of  our  industry  and  our  becoming  a 
public  utility. 

Last  year  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
released  a  voluminous  study  on  a  national 
power  survey  and  the  results  tell  a  sad  story 
for  oil.  It  is  estimated  that  oil's  share  as 
a  source  of  energy  for  power  In  the  United 
States  will  go  down  from  6  percent  In  1963 
to  4  percent  in  1980.  whereas  nuclear  en- 
ergy wUl  go  up  from  0.1  percent  in  1963  to 
19  percent  in  1980.  The  report  noted  what 
we  all  know  and  I  quote  "U.S.  import  poli- 
cies are  an  important  factor  in  the  consump- 
tion of  residual  oil  by  electric  utilities  as 
well  as  other  users."  The  latter  is  further 
proven  by  the  reports  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  by  the  large  east  coast 
utilities  In  protest  against  import  controls 
which  are  denying  them  a  free  choice  of 
conventional  Juel,  specifically,  residual  fuel 
oil.  While  on  this  subject,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleiim  Exporting  Countries  re- 
cently released  a  study  on  the  next  decade 
of  world  oil  and  came  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion; namely,  that  because  of  Government 
Intervention  (particularly  In  the  developed 
countries  of  the  world)  and  discrimination 
against  residual  fuel  oil,  consumption  of  en- 
ergy source  would  be  diverted  from  this 
product  to  nuclear  power  in  the  years  ahead. 
Already  this  trend  is  in  evidence  on  the 
east  coast  where  nuclear  powerplants  are 
being  built  because  conventional  fuels  are 
neither  competitive  nor  available  In  the  case 
of  residual  fuel.  What  hvirts  one  member 
of  the  oil  family  of  energy  so\u-ces  indirectly 
hurts  all  the  oil  Industry.    This  is  proven  by 


the  rapid  takeover  of  energy  source  by  nu- 
clear ix)wer  because  of  Federal  Government 
decree  and  dlscrtmlnation  aganlst  residual 
fuel  oil. 

While  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  state- 
ment to  present  coal's  argument,  a  brief 
summation  of  this  issue  vis-a-vis  coal  is  in 
order.  The  coal  Industry  is  enjoying  great 
prosperity  and  the  future,  according  to  the 
analysts,  looks  even  better.  Mine  unemploy- 
ment is  due  to  automation,  not  resld  Im- 
ports— one  miner  does  the  "work  of  three 
miners  10  years  ago — 160,000  miners  pro- 
duce same  amoiuit  as  did  460.000  lOvyears 
ago.  The  Appalachla  bill  will  pass  ajid  we 
oU  men  will  have  to  foot  p»rt  of  .tlie  cost 
as  taxpayers.  It  Is  the  old  story,  the  coal 
mine  owners  always  get  us  to  assume  respon- 
sibilities that  our  industry  poys  Itself.  For 
example,  when  an  oil  field  is  depleted  we 
gamble  our  money  to  find  new  fields  and 
then  move  on — the  coal  industry  stays  put 
until  the  jjoverty  of  AppaU^chia.  coupled 
with  the  propaganda  of  coal,  gets  us  to  ante 
up  and  foot  the  bill.  Tlie  sume  Is  true  on 
research  and  development — we  finance  our 
own  to  the  tune  of  over  $500  million  a  year 
for  research  and  development,  whereas  coaJ 
gets  us  taxpayers  to  pay  the  bill  as  wlttiess 
the  operations  of  the  Coal  RaBearch  Division 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  which  Is 
spending  our  money  to  find  and  develop  a 
process  to  get  gasoline  from  coal  when  we 
have  gasoline  "running  out  of  our  ears." 
When  are  we  going  to  wake  up? 

SUMM.ATION 

Imported  residual  fuel  oil  never  supplanted 
domestic  residual.  At  the  present  time  the 
major  portion  of  domestic  resid  going  into 
the  east  coast  is  high  grade,  low  vanadium 
product  that  Is  not  produced  overseas.  It  is 
estimated  that  less  than  100,000  barrels  a  day 
of  domestic  produced  resid  enter  the  east 
coast  market.  This  volume  will  continue  to 
be  reduced  in  the  future  if  past  trends  mean 
anything.  Prices  are  inflated  at  present  due 
to  values  of  import  tickets.  Based  on  a 
monthly  price  study  by  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  it  would  seem  that  the  value 
of  a  ticket  fluctuates  from  18  to  40  cents  de- 
pending on  seasonal  and  climatic  factors. 
Removal  of  controls  on  Imports  would  re- 
move this  value  and  prices  would  be  reduced 
In  about  a  corresponding  amount — but  this 
would  have  no  negative  Impact  on  the  oil 
Industry  because  this  ticket  price  does  not 
accrue  to  the  base  price  of  fuel  but  is  rather 
a  form  of  middleman's  profit. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of 
the  removal  of  controls  but,  if  for  i>olltlcal 
reasons  some  form  of  supervisory  surveillance 
Is  deemed  necessary,  then  a  lystem  of  open 
end  licensing  could  be  put  Into  effect  which 
would  remove  the  present  Inequities  and 
hardships  being  caused  the  Independent 
marketer.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
one  solution  might  be  to  auction  off  the  im- 
port quotas.  Such  a  system'  would  be  the 
death  knell  of  the  independent  marketer. 
The  larger  and  financially  stronger  companies 
would  bid  up  the  auction  price  and  the 
smaller  Independent  would  be  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  present  system  1b  nothing  less 
than  end  use  control  of  the  comsumer,  who  Is 
tied  to  his  historical  suppliei.  There  Is  no 
provision  in  the  covering  regulations  for 
variations  in  geographical,  climatic,  or  eco- 
nomic development  conditions.  The  Inde- 
pendent marketer  is  a  captive  to  his  his- 
torical supplier  and  therefore  in  no  position 
to  negotiate  or  bargain  on  prices. 

Other  than  outright  removal  of  controls, 
an  open-end  licensing  procedure  is  the  only 
fair  and  eqtiitable  solution.  It  would  be 
a  simple  program:  same  eligibility  as  at 
present  reimporters.  namely,  a  deep  water 
terminal  equipped  to  handle  oceangoing 
tankers,  imported  residual  could  only  b« 
used  as  fuel  and  not  rerun  through  domestic 
refineries,    Importera    would    get    quarterly 


"bank  drafts  of  quotas"  which  they  would 
deposit  with  the  customs  office  in  their  area, 
and  imports  woiUd  be  charged  against  this 
"draft"  by  the  customs  office.  This  system 
would  return  the  market  to  a  free  enterprise 
system  and  the  independent  marketer  would 
no  longer  be  at  the  mercy  and  captive  to 
one  supplier.  Actually  the  system  is  no 
different  from  the  one  in  effect  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  control  export:?  of 
strategic  goods  to  Communist  count.nc-,— 
same  procedure  except  this  one  would  con- 
trol imports.  It  would  not  entail  any  great 
addition  In  the  workload  at  the  Oil  Imp.nt 
Administration — at  the  maximum,  one  nd- 
ditional  licensing  officer  would  be  needed. 
The  best  solution  would  be  complet-e  re- 
moval of  controls,  even  if  only  for  a  trial 
period. 


Hi,  Neighbor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.AlTIVE-S 
Wednesday,  February  10.  1965 

Mr.  MINTSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month,  February  21-28,  marks  the  an- 
nual observance  of  National  Brother- 
hood Week. 

It  is  well  to  have  this  annual  reminder 
of  the  impoi-tance  of  practicing  in  our 
everyday  lives  the  principles  of  equality 
and  justice  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded.  Cun-ent  events  In  many  sec- 
tions of  our  counti-y  bear  witness  to  the 
sad  fact  that  the  meaning  and  spirit  of 
brotherhood  escape  too  many  people  who 
allow  prejudice  and  hatred  and  fear  to 
dominate  their  deaUngs  with  their  ftllo'A- 
men. 

In  this  connection,  It  is  appropriate  to 
call  attention  to  a  noteworthy  editorial 
written  by  Woodrow  S.  Monica.  D.M  D., 
of  Orange,  N.J.,  from  the  December  1964 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Essex  County 
Dental  Society  and  reprinted  by  the 
West  Orange  Chronicle,  the  East  Orange 
Record,  and  the  Orange  Transcript.  I 
know  our  colleagues  will  be  Interested 
in  reading  Dr.  Monica's  illuminatina  re- 
marks which  I  should  like  to  insert  at 
this  point  In  the  Record: 

EnrroRiAL — Hi,  Neighbor 

Sometimes  when  I  am  introduced  to  a 
stranger  he  naay  ask:  "Is  that  an  Itnllau 
name?"  •  •  •  "i  know  some  fine  lUiHan 
people."  Unwittingly,  in  his  attempt  to  be 
pleasant,  he  reveals  a  cardinal  clue  to  preju- 
dice. For  he  who  categorizes  upon  hearing 
a  name  or  seeing  a  face,  demeans  hina.=elf 
and  alerts  his  acquaintance.  With  his  thin 
congeniality  glistening  like  a  calm  sea  at 
sunset,  he  hopes  to  maintain  his  supercilious 
status. 

His  bias,  like  a  dye,  Is  deeply  ingrained. 
Paling  at  times— though  Indelible— vesti;?e3 
will  always  show.  I  feel  sorry  for  him.  He 
is  not  wholly  to  blame.  Svuely  he  was  not 
born  with  prejudices  nor  did  he  know  tiiera 
in  Infancy. 

Who  is  at  fault?  No  one  in  particular. 
Many  of  us.  without  being  tainted,  have  wit- 
nessed petty  peeves,  gross  intolerances  and 
ix)lsonous  bigotries.  Their  telling  stain  blem- 
ishes only  a  few. 

I  have  no  quick  answer  for  this  medieval 
attitude,  but  I  do  have  faith  and  confidence 
in  the  ultimate  good  of  my  neighbors.  They 
may  stumble,  grope.  Injure,  but  eventually 
they  may  see  the  light. 
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La  Porte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus  Endorses 
President  Johnson's  School  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
FtEcoRD  an  outstanding  editorial  from  the 
February  4,  1965,  issue  of  the  La  Porte 
Herald-Argus  endorsing  President  John- 
son's elementary  and  secondary  school 
bill. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Education  Bill  for  the  Poor 

It  appears  the  way  trill  be  smoothed  for 
p.^.ssage  of  President  Johnson's  $1.2  billion 
a'.d-to-educatlon  measure  by  a  settlement  of 
the  problems  arising  from  its  provisions  for 
a;d  to  parochial  school  children.  There  wiU 
be  some  legal  questions  raised  and  consti- 
tutionality of  the  assistance  to  those  other 
than  public  school  pupils  wUl  probably  be 
tested,  but  there  are  indications  In  Washing- 
t<.'n  that  the  measure  will  be  tailored  to  pasa 
tiie  legal  barriers. 

Of  the  total  program  $1  billion  would  go 
to  public  school  uses,  meaning  that  only 
about  $200  million  would  Involve  assistance 
lo  private  school  students.  About  $100  mil- 
lion is  to  be  set  aside  to  buy  textbooks  and 
library  books  for  private'  and  public  schools, 
and  another  $100  million  for  creating  sup- 
plementary educational  centers  in  which  pri- 
vate schools  would  participate.  The  aid 
would  go  directly  to  the  private  school  pu- 
pils, not  to  the  schools  themselves,  thus 
possibly  avoiding  the  thorny  separation  of 
church  and  state  principle. 

If  this  vast  program  Is  to  have  real  mean- 
liig  and  value  it  must  be  made  to  serve  pri- 
marily the  children  underprivileged  educa- 
tionally, the  yovmgsters  from  the  great  city 
slums,  and  rural  slums  too,  where  the  qual- 
ity of  education  does  not  begin  to  equal  that 
provided  in  moderately  wealthy  to  wealthy 
conmaunities.  Poor  communities  do  foster 
poor  schools,  while  the  better  systems  are 
in  comparatively  well-to-do  areas.  Aim  of 
tlie  measure  is  to  reduce  this  disparity  by 
Tiie  tise  of  Federal  means. 

The  slum  school  or  the  school  in  eco- 
nomically inferior  areas  actually  has  greater 
need  for  more  educational  sinews  because 
of  the  human  problems  poverty  creates.  The 
child  from  the  impoverished  famiily  Is  off 
to  a  poor  start  when  he  enters  school  because 
of  his  environment  and  because  of  a  lack  of 
cultural  background.  And  to  enable  him 
to  draw  abreast  of  his  more  fortunate  fellows 
special  educational  treatment  Ls  necessary. 
For  him  there  should  be  the  best  in  instruc- 
tion, the  best  tn  equipment  and  the  extra 
attention  which  will  help  him  overcome  his 
backgroimd  and  the  dismal  beginning  of  his 
under-6  span. 

Apparently  only  Federal  assistance  will 
make  possible  the  upgrading  of  school  sys- 
tems and  individual  schools  where  poverty 
is  a  deadly  drag  on  the  educational  process. 
States  and  local  communities  typically  can- 
not provide  the  financial  means  to  give  the 
necessary  lift  for  these  educational  disaster 
areas.  The  administration's  program  repre- 
sents an  attack  on  a  broad  front  of  the  bogey 
of  inequality  in  education,  an  Inequality 
which  in  the  long  run  affects  us  all  as  a 
people  because  we  can  be  only  as  strong  edu- 
cationally as  our  weakest  links,  wherever 
they  are. 


Loois  Graves:  A  Singalar  Newspapemaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAT 

or    NOBTH    CARaU34A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
recently  occurred  a  death  in  my  congres- 
sional district  of  a  man  who  occupied  a 
most  unique  place  in  the  annals  of  jour- 
nalism and  who  exemplified  the  very  best 
in  the  policies  and  practices  of  that  pro- 
fession. 

I  refer  to  Mr.  Louis  Graves,  founder, 
owner,  and  publisher  of  the  Chapel  Hill 
Weekly  for  31  years  until  some  10  years 
ago,  when  he  sold  the  paper  but  continued 
to  write  his  classic  and  Inimitable  col- 
umns from  time  to  time  as  a  contiibuting 
editor. 

Louis  Graves  was  born  and  bred  in 
Chapel  Hill,  the  site  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Although  he  left  the 
village  as  a  young  man  to  pursue  his 
career  in  journalism,  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  as  a  freelance  writer  whose  work  ap- 
peared in  leading  publications,  his  heart 
remained  behind  in  the  little  village 
which  sheltered  the  institution  he  loved 
so  well,  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
After  a  distinguished  career  in  New  York, 
and  travels  to  many  places  as  a  journalist 
and  a  soldier  in  World  War  I,  he  re- 
turned to  Chapel  Hill  as  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  journalism.  After  some  2 
years  of  teaching,  he  yearned  for  what  is 
said  to  be  the  ambition  of  all  members  of 
the  fourth  estate — a  small -town  news- 
paper of  his  own.  In  1923,  then,  he  es- 
tablished the  Chapel  Hill  Weekly  and  this 
small  weekly,  impeccably  written  and 
edited,  became  known  around  the  world. 

When  Louis  Graves  died  at  the  age  of 
81  in  his  beloved  village  of  Chapel  Hill 
on  January  23,  1965,  his  Inquisitive  mind 
and  his  searching  intellect  were  as  pro- 
nounced as  when  he  actively  edited  the 
paper  he  founded.  The  world  was  his 
book  and  his  interests  and  his  knowledge 
were  myriad.  An  article  about  Louis 
Graves  and  the  way  he  ran  his  paper 
and  his  credo  as  a  newspaperman  ap- 
peared in  the  Chapel  Hill  Weekly  of  Jan- 
uary 27,  1965.  I  would  be  but  gilding  the 
lily  if  I  attempted  to  improve  on  this 
statement  of  what  Louis  Graves  was  and 
what  he  stood  for;  so  I  am  Inserting  this 
article  in  the  Record,  believing  that  it 
will  be  of  deep  interest  to  the  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  knew 
Louis  Graves,  as  well  as  to  other  Mem- 
bers who  did  not  know  him  personally 
but  who.  I  am  sure,  will  value  and  ap- 
preciate this  aocount  of  a  maff^who  ele- 
vated his  profession  to  the  highest  ideals 
of  excellence. 

Not  long  before  his  death  I  had  a  letter 
from  Louis  Graves  requesting  some  in- 
formation on  an  aspect  of  our  national 
life.  In  the  letter  he  told  me  that  his 
eyes  were  giving  him  some  trouble  but 
that  his  wife  was  acting  as  his  eyes  and 

doing  his  reading  for  him.     To  his  help- 


mate and  inspiration  through  the 
years — ^Mildred  Moses  Graves — I  extend 
mj  deepest  ssmipattiy  in  the  loss  of  her 
good  companion  of  the  years.  Her  be- 
reavement Is  Indeed  that  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  of  the  Nation. 
The  article  follows: 

LiOtns  CaAV£s:   A  Singular  Newspaperman- 
Founder  OF  THE   Chapkl  Hill  Weekly 

When  Louis  Graves  was  in  Memorial  Hos- 
pital last  week,  strangers  kept  coming  into 
his  room— doctors,  nurses,  orderlies,  tech- 
nicians, and  various  others  whose  business  is 
to  attend  the  sick. 

Each  new  arrival  soon  foxind  himself  being 
interviewed.  Mr.  Graves  wanted  to  know 
his  full  name,  where  he  lived,  where  he  came 
from,  a  little  something  about  his  work,  and 
how  he  liked  Chapel  HiU. 

Louis  Graves  was  81  years  old  and  breath- 
ing his  last.  He  had  long  since  ceased  to 
worry  about  deadlines,  but  he  had  never  quit 
being  a  newspaperman.  And  that  was  the 
way  he  went  out,  a  newsp»apennan  to  his 
fi.ngertip)s,  and  to  the  end. 

Chances  are  that  If  he  had  survived  that 
last  attack,  little  news  items  about  the  |>eo- 
ple  who  had  attended  him  at  the  hoepltal 
would  have  turned  up  at  the  Weekly.  And 
there  probably  would  have  been  Ideas  for 
stories  that  his  hoepltal  stay  had  suggested. 
His  body  aged  and  finally  worn  out,  but 
his  Instinct  for  news  and  a  passionate  In- 
terest In  people  and  in  all  that  went  on 
about  him  remained  as  fresh  and  unquench- 
able as  It  must  have  been  In  the  days  42 
years  before  when  he  had  decided  to  set  up 
Chapel  Hill's  first  newspaper. 

Tliat  passionate  interest  in  people  and  the 
happenings  around  him  and  a  superb  talent 
for  describing  them  in  clear  and  flawless 
prose  were  what  made  Louis  Graves  a  great 
newspaperman.  With  his  spirit  and  talent 
given  free  expression,  he  probably  would 
have  been  a  great  newspaperman  In  any 
other  time  and  In  any  other  place.  It  was 
a  fortvmate  circumstance  that  he  chose  the 
Weekly  as  his  vehicle.  \ 

Vehicle  Is  the  proper  nomenclature,  for 
until  he  sold  It  and  went  Into  semlretlre- 
ment  a  little  over  10  years  ago,  the  Chapel 
HUl  Weekly  was  Louis  Graves.  It  faithfully 
reflected  his  Interests,  his  opinions,  his  en- 
thusiasms, and  his  occasional  disgusts. 

To  say  that  It  faithfully  -reflected  life  In 
Chapel  HUl  would  be  inaccurate.  Louis 
Graves  was  not  Interested  in  who  had  been 
arrested  for  drunkenness,  or  who  had  been 
slashed  In  a  Saturday  night  knifing,  or  who 
was  being  sued  by  his  wile  for  divorce.  So 
a  recorder's  court  docket  never  appeared  In 
the  Weekly,  although  that  is  one  part  of 
life  in  Chapel  Hill. 

It  would  be  acctuate  to  say  that  the  Weekly 
refiected  what  Louts  Graves  considered  to 
be  the  good  life  In  Chapel  Hill.  He  told 
about  what  people  In  Chapel  HUl  were  doing, 
where  they  had  been,  where  they  were  go- 
ing— the  things  that  the  people  concerned 
wouldn't  have  hesitated  to  tell  about  them- 
selves. He  told  about  marriages  and  births, 
the  visits  to  Chapel  Hill  of  the  greats,  the 
near-greats,  and  the  not-great-at-alls.  He 
also  told  about  deaths,  but  in  a  way  that 
would  spare  the  grieving  as  much  as  possible. 
Louis  Graves  was  forever  writing  about 
trees  and  flowers  and  birds,  which  he  loved 
and  nourished.  The  grounds  at  his  home  on 
Battle  Lane  belonged  as  much.  \1  not  more, 
to  the  birds  as  they  did  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Graves.  When  James  Gust's  bulldog.  Mug- 
gle.  had  a  new  Utter.  It  was  page  1  news  la 
the  Weekly.  The  blooming  stage  of  the 
flowers  in  the  arboretum  or  In  a  neighbor's 
yard  also  was  treated  as  major  news.  And  he 
waged  a  long  and  relentless  battle  to  save 
a  single  elm  on  Franklin  Street  from  prog- 
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Withal  his  love  for  birds  and  animals  and 
trees  and  Sowers,  Louis  Graves'  consuming 
Interest  was  In  people  and  it  showed  In  tlie 
WeeUy.  (His  major  criticism  of  the  paper 
after  his  retirement  was  the  neglect  o< 
"Neighborhood  Notes,"  the  column  d  per- 
sonxil  mention  of  Chapel  Hill  people.) 

It  would  be  a  rare  happening  on  almost 
any  paper  today.  Including  the  Weekly,  but 
it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  for  Louis  Graves 
to  restrict  advertising  ch-  to  pull  ads  out  of 
the  paper  to  get  In  some  important  news — 
such  as  a  report  of  somebody  spending  a 
week  at  the  beach,  or  holding  a  card  party, 
or  the  dogwoods  coming  to  flower.  If  It 
was  about  Chapel  HlU  people,  or  about  any- 
thing that  would  Interest  Chapel  Hill  peo- 
ple, It  was  important  news  to  Louis  Graves. 

Louis  Graves'  working  methods  were  what 
you  might  call  casual.  For  the  most  part, 
the  Weekly  Just  reported  what  he  and  Mrs. 
Graves  (and  later  on  Joe  Jones)  saw  going 
on  about  the  village  and  what  they  were 
told  was  going  on.  In  later  years,  this 
method  was  refined  somewhat:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Graves  from  time  to  time  would  set  up  a 
couple  of  canvas  chairs  on  the  sidewalk 
downtown  and  visit  with  passersby. 

In  the  old  Weekly  ofBce  on  Rosemary 
Street.  Mr.  Graves  and  Joe  Jones  would  take 
afternoon  naps  and  sort  of  attune  them- 
selves. It  was  an  tmnervlng  experience  to 
walk  in  there  for  the  first  time  and  see  them 
both  stretched  out  on  cots  reading  galley 
proofs. 

There  was  nothing  casual,  though,  about 
how  the  news  was  written  and  treated.  Louis 
Graves  had  love  and  respect  for  language. 
He  wanted  sentences  to  parse,  he  wanted  the 
right  verb  tense,  and  the  right  word.  The 
unabridged  Oxford  English  Dictionary  was 
his  standard :  If  a  word  wasn't  In  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary,  as  far  as  Mr.  Graves  was 
concerned  the  word  didn't  exist.  Awkward 
grammar  and  misspellings  pained  him  greatly 
and  he  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  bluntly. 
Besides  being  a  perfectionist  in  grammar, 
he  was  a  preclslonlst  In  communication:  he 
wanted  sentences   to   say  exactly  what  was 

meant,  clearly  and  forcefully.    And  beyond 

that  he  wanted  writing  with  distinction  and 
style.  His  own  copy  was  a  linotype  operator's 
nightmare.  It  was  written  and  rewritten, 
edited  and  then  the  editing  was  edited  before 
It  went  Into  tjrpe,  and  then  the  proof  copy 
was  corrected  and  edited  again.  But  the  end 
result  was  Impeccable  prose,  with  style  and 
distinction.  lucidity  and  force.  He  expected 
no  less  of  all  that  went  into  the  Weekly. 

Reflecting  Ix>ul8  Graves'  character  as  it 
did.  The  Weekly  almost  had  to  be  an  un- 
conventional newspaper,  and  under  his  edi- 
torship It  was. 

The  anniversary  edition,  that  cherished 
moneymaklng  ginmaick  of  almost  all  news- 
papers, was  looked  on  by  Mr.  Graves  with 
amused  scorn. 

In  1948.  on  the  Weekly's  25th  anniversary, 
instead  of  putting  out  an  edition  fat  with  ads 
congratulating  himself  on  a  quarter-of-a- 
century  of  tenure,  Mr.  Graves  congratulated 
everybody  in  town  but  the  Weekly,  from  milk- 
men and  street  sweepers,  to  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  university  professors.  And  he  added. 
In  a  characteristic  note: 

"Sometimes  the  pressure  of  getting  to  press 
on  time  and  the  long  tedious  hours  required 
to  compose  and  get  into  type  information 
which  our  readers  can  consume  at  a  glance 
and  probably  already  knew  anyway,  makes 
us  wonder  if  It's  worthwhile  to  go  through 
with  the  same  irksome  routine  again  next 
week." 

The  unconventionallty  also  showed  in  his 
editorials.  In  one  Instance,  when  most 
newspapers  In  the  State  were  debating  the 
merits  of  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18,  Louis 
Graves  suggested  instead  that  the  minimum 
age  be  raised  to  30.  His  idea  was  that  im- 
maturity was  already  too  rampant  at  the 
polls  for  a  secure  democracy. 


Politically,  he  was  probably  as  independ- 
ent as  any  editor  ever  can  be.  His  choice  of  a 
candidate  was  based  almost  solely  on  the 
eharacter  oeT  the  man  runninf  for  office.  In 
town  elections,  he  published  the  names  of 
his  choices  unabashedly,  and  when  he  found 
no  candidate  to  his  Uklng,  he  remained  edi- 
torially silent.  In  other  elections,  party  af- 
filiation meant  practically  nothing  to  him. 
He  once  supfxjrted  a  Republican  for  Congress 
for  what  he  considered  to  be  the  best  of 
reasons:  the  candidate  was  a  friend  and  fel- 
low townsman,  and  had  had  the  good  grace 
to  pay  Mr.  Graves  a  personal  visit  and  ask 
for  his  help. 

About  the  best  thing  you  f.m  say  about 
any  newspaper  editor  Is  that  he  ne%-cr  pros- 
tituted his  talent  or  his  newspaper.  That 
can  be  said  about  Louis  Gravet.  without  even 
minor  exceptions. 

He  had  a  very  special  idea  about  what  a 
newspaper  should  be  and  how  it  should  be 
run  and  he  shaped  the  Chapel  Hill  Weekly  to 
conform  with  that  idea  down  to  the  last 
comma  and  the  last  14-p)oint  head. 

He  undoubtedly  could  have  made  a  lot 
more  money  if  he  had  chosen  a  somewhat 
n\ore  exalted  newspaper  role,  and  he  could 
have  made  a  lot  more  money  if  he  had  guided 
the  Weekly  toward   more  commercial  ends. 

But  he  remained  true  throughout  to  that 
very  special  idea,  and  in  so  doing  he  re- 
mained true  to  himself.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
Incidental  that  he  also  remained  true  to 
Chapel  Hill  and  the  university  and  the  best 
of  what  they  both  stand  for.  but  he  did 
that  too. 

If  you  ever  knew  him  or  knew  his  news- 
paper, you  couldn't  help  but  be  a  little  bet- 
ter for  the  knowing. 

With  Louis  Graves  gone,  tfce  Weekly  will 
never  be  the  same.  For  that  inatter.  neither 
will  we. 


United  States  Must  Maintain  Firm  Stand 
on  Communist  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREgENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  i,  1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  some  recent  articles  in  the 
New  York  World-Telegram,  Premier 
EisaJcu  Sato,  after  his  return  to  Japan 
from  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  in- 
sisted that  as  a  neighbor,  Japan  cannot 
pursue  a  policy  of  enmity  toward  China. 
The  articles  say  that  in  effect,  Japan 
offers  her  friendship  to  Peiping.  and  pro- 
posed to  be  the  honest  bi-oker  between 
Peiping  and  the  West. 

When  Prime  Minister  Sato  met  with 
President  Johnson,  he  explored  the  ques- 
tion of  Japan's  trade  with  Communist 
China,  and  expressed  the  view  that  com- 
merce should  be  separate  from  E>olitics. 
Premier  Sato  also  hoped  to  swing  the 
United  States  in  favor  of  his  viewpoint 
that  Red  China  should  be  brought  into 
the  U.N.,  and  perhaps  even  receive  diplo- 
matic recognition.  The  point  is  not 
whether  the  Japanese  should  trade  with 
the  Reds — amounting  to  2  percent  of 
their  foreign  trade — the  problem  is  that 
once  Japan  starts  to  succeed  on  this  idea 
of  exploration  to  soften  the  U.S.  policy 
toward  Peiping,  they  will  exert  their  ways 
to  move  in  and  become  more  demanding; 
as  the  old  saying  goes:  "If  you  give  them 
an  inch,  they  will  try  to  gain  a  foot." 


For  Japan's  own  good  as  well  as  for 
the  good  of  the  free  world,  we  should 
Institute  economic  sanction  to  stop 
profiteering  ships  from  going  to  the 
China  mainland  and  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther strengthening  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists who  aim  at  the  destruction  of 
the  free  world. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  call  the  ut-  ^ 
tention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that 
our  President  stood  very  firm  and  o.o- 
posed  the  above-mentioned  propositions 
of  Premier  Sato.  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent fov  making  the  rightful  decision 
and  I  am  confident  he  will  have  tho 
strong  support  of  the  American  people. 


Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  (1746-1817) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.? 

Wediiesday,  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  was  one  of  the  gal- 
lant and  brave  soldiers  of  fortune  wlio 
was  always  wUling  to  go  anywhere  and 
serve  under  any  banner  for  the  good 
cause  of  freedom  and  liberty.  Tliis 
gifted  son  of  a  well-to-do  Polish  peasaiu 
family  was  destined  to  be  a  soldier  of 
rare  distinction.  He  was  bom  on  Feb- 
ruary 12 — the  birthday  of  our  own  Presi- 
dent Lincoln — 219  years  ago.  He  lost  his 
father  when  he  was  13  years  old,  but  b.is 
yearning  for  education  led  him  to  the 
Royal  School  at  Warsaw  in  1765.  He 
graduated  from  that  school  In  1769  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  and  earned  a  scho- 
larship to  France  where  he  entered  the 
famous  military  school  at  Mezieres,  spe- 
cializing in  artillery  and  engineering.  In 
1776  he  was  in  Paris,  and  there  be  heard 
of  the  American  Revolution.  That 
stirred  his  imagination  and  his  restlc--s 
soul.  At  once  he  saw  his  chance  for  ac- 
tion in  a  good  cause,  and  with  borrowed 
money  he  sailed  for  America,  arriving  in 
Philadelphia  in  August  of  that  same  year 

On  his  arrival  he  applied  for  military 
service,  and  of  course  was  admitted. 
First  he  was  employed  to  draw  up  plans 
for  the  fortifications  of  the  Delaware 
River.  The  succesful  completion  of  the?c 
plans  earned  him  a  commission  as  colonel 
of  engineers  in  the  Continental  Army 
In  the  spring  of  next  year  he  joined  the 
Northern  Army  at  Ticonderoga,  and 
there  he  advised  on  the  fortifications  cf 
Fort  Defiance.  During  the  next  2  years 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  building" 
of  fortifications  at  West  Point.  Sub- 
sequently he  saw  action  at  Charleston. 
B.C.,  and  was  one  of  the  first  Contiti- 
entals  to  enter  that  city  after  its  evacua- 
tion by  the  British. 

In  recognition  of  his  signal  services  for 
the  cause  of  the  Revolution  he  was  made 
a  brigadier  general  on  October  13,  1783 
A  year  later  he  returned  to  Poland,  hop- 
ing to  serve  there  for  the  Polish  cause. 
In  1789  he  was  made  a  major  general  in 
the  Polish  Army,  and  for  many  years 
continued  to  lead  his  unfortunate  Polish 
compatriots    in    their    hopeless    Tvj.hf. 
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acainst  forbidding  odds.  He  was  sadly 
disappointed  in  his  gallant  attempts. 
Heait  broken,  he  ended  his  career  in 
exile  in  Switzerland.  On  his  219th  birth- 
day, we  do  homage  to  his  memory. 


Handy-Dandy  Little  Suicide  Kits  and  Do- 
It-Yourself  Instruments  of  Mental  Ill- 


ness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOT7KI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1965 

Mis.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  26,  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  ijeginning  at  page 
A322, 1  described  the  need  for  far-reach- 
inir  changes  in  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  of  1938,  as  proposed  in  H.R. 
12.35,  an  omnibus  bill  to  rewrite  the  27- 
ycar-old  law. 

Today,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  to  tes- 
tify on  one  phase  of  this  broad  subject, 
the  control  of  traffic  in  barbiturates, 
amphetamines,  and  related  habit-form- 
insr  stimulant  or  depressant  drugs.  Un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  the  Honorable  Oren 
Harris,  the  committee  has  been  holding 
extremely  interesting  hearings  on  H.R. 
2,  Chairman  Harris'  bill  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  bootlegging  and  illicit  dis- 
tribution of  the  so-called  pep  pills  and 
goofballs  and  bennies  and  other  non- 
narcotic dangerous  drugs. 

PLEA  FOB   EXPANDED    HEARINGS 

In  my  testimony,  I  cited  the  provisions 
of  section  6  of  H.R.  1235  as  being,  in  a 
number  of  major  respects,  more  efTec- 
tive  than  H.R.  2  in  meeting  the  problem 
of  these  dangerous  drugs.  But  my  state- 
ment went  beyond  that  to  urge  that  the 
hearings  on  H.R.  2  be  expanded  for  the 
ptuix)se  of  going  into  the  entire  Food, 
Dmg,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  rewriting 
all  of  its  obsolete  sections  and  adding 
new  sections  to  meet  new  circumstances. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest 
among  consumers  and  among  consumer- 
minded  Members  of  the  House  in  the 
is-sues  I  discussed  in  my  statement  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  January  26,  I 
think  there  will  be  general  interest  in 
my  statement  today  on  section  6  of  this 
bill,  as  follows: 

A  Serious  Gap  in   Ottr  Laws — Bur  Just 
One    of    Many 

(Ttstimony  by  Congresswoman  Leonor  K. 
Stllivan  before  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  on  legis- 
l:ition  to  tighten  controls  over  habit-form- 
ing depressant  and  stimulant  drugs, 
Wednesday,  February  10.  1965) 

Chairman  Harbis  and  members  of  the 
committee.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  this  morning.  The  legis- 
lation you  are  considering  is  of  vital  Impor- 
tance— vital  In  the  literal  sense  that  our 
lives  are  in  danger  from  the  continued  wide- 
spread Illicit  traffic  in  barbiturates,  amphet- 
amines,   and    the    related    central    nervous 


system  depressant  or  stimulant  drugs.  We 
know  that  many  of  the  head-on  crashes  on 
our  superhighways — where  a  car  or  truck 
will  suddenly  careen  across  the  median  strip 
and  plow  into  a  car  going  the  other  direc- 
tion, wiping  out  entire  families — can  be 
attributed  to  more  than  just  fatigue  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  drivers.  As  the  work  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  dem- 
onstrated, Illicit  sales  of  the  so-called  pep 
pills  at  highway  stops  are  so  common  that 
the  use  of  such  drugs  constitutes  a  real  and 
present  danger  to  everyone  who  venture 
out  on  a  highway. 

The  barbiturates  and  the  amphetamines 
serve  very  useful  medical  purposes  when 
properly  used,  and  nothing  in  this  legisla- 
tion, of  course,  would  Interfere  with  the  doc- 
tor's freedom  of  action  in  prescribing  such 
drugs  or  with  the  patient's  opportunity  to 
buy  them  through  legitimate  channels.  But 
when  the  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  testified — as  he  did  be- 
fore this  conunittee — that  probably  one-half 
of  the  9  billion  doses  of  barbiturates  and 
amphetamines  manufactured  In  this  coun- 
try in  1962  ended  up  on  the  bootleg  market, 
then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  compelled  by  our 
responsibilities  as  Members  of  Congress  to 
wipe  out  this  bootlegging  of  pills  which  are 
major  causes  of  highway  homicide,  which 
also  serve  as  handy-dandy  little  suicide  kits, 
and  do-it-yourself  instruments  of  mental 
illness  and  delinquency  among  youth. 

Of  course,  you  are  not  going  to  wipe  out  all 
traffic  in  instruments  of  homicide  and  suicide 
and  crime  no  matter  what  kind  of  legisla- 
tion you  pass,  but  I  want  to  point  out — be- 
fore someone  raisesxhe  question  of  firearms 
regulation  and  we  get  into  a  long  and  emo- 
tional controversy  on  a  completely  different 
issue — there  is  nothing  in  the  first  amend- 
ment about  the  right  of  the  public  to  buy 
any  kind  of  poison  they  want  to.  In  fact,  we 
have  many  laws — including  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act — which  severely  restrict 
the  manufacture,  distribution  and  sale,  of 
unsafe  products  In  commerce,  and  we  have 
other  laws  which  prohibit  the  Illegal  posses- 
sion of  narcotics  regardless  of  whether  they 

moved  In  interstate  commerce. 

We  naust  stop  the  Illegal  traffic  In  nonnar- 
cotic drugs  which  are  frequent  subfititutes 
for  narcotics  and  which  when  abused  are 
habit  forming  and  dangerous  not  Just  to  the 
tiser  but  to  the  public.  The  legislation  be- 
fore you  will  go  far  toward  accomplishing  that 
purpose.  It  prohibits  unauthorized  posses- 
sion of  the  pills,  permits  surveillance  of  all 
stages  of  production  and  distribution,  and  es- 
tablishes criminal  penalties  for  violators, 
particularly  for  sales  to  youths. 

STRONGER     PROVISIONS     IN     H.R.     1239 

Commissioner  Larrlck  piointed  out  in  his 
testimony  certain  changes  which  he  would 
recommend  in  H.R.  2,  the  bill  Introduced  by 
Chairman  Harris.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  one  of  the  sections  of 
H.R.  1235,  my  omnibus  bill  to  rewrite  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938.  con- 
tains all  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  2  on  con- 
trol of  the  dangerous  and  habit-forming  de- 
pressant and  stimulant  drugs,  and.  In  the 
respects  cited  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, also  contains  language  covering 
most  of  the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Larrlck. 

For  Instance,  my  bill  permits  seizure  of 
any  drugs  for  which  there  are  not  proper 
records  as  required  under  the  prop)osed  law. 
There  are  safegtiards  in  the  bill  to  protect 
legitimate  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and 
retailers,  of  course,  but  the  burden  of  proof 
would  be  placed  upon  them  to  prove  legal 
ownership  of  any  drugs  for  which  they  failed 
to  keep  proper  records.  Under  such  tight 
restrictions,  I  cannot  imagine  half  of  the  an- 
nual production  of  9  bUlion  doses  disappear- 
ing out  of  legitimate  trade  channel*. 

H.R.  2  would  extend  to  Food  and  Drug  of- 
ficials the  right  to  carry  firearms  under  cer- 


tain circumstances  in  the  administration  tit 
this  new  section  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  H.R.  1235  would  go  further.  a» 
Conunissioner  Larrlck  urged,  and  give  such 
officials  the  powers  not  only  to  execute  and 
serve  arrest  warrants,  and  execute  seizure  by 
process  issued  pursuant  to  libel,  but  also  to-^ 

(a)  Make  arrests  without  warrant  for  of- 
fenses under  this  legislation  "if  the  offense 
Is  committed  in  the  officer's  or  employee's 
presence  or  if  he  has  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  person  so  arrested  has  commit- 
ted, or  is  committing,  such  offenses"; 

(b)  Make,  prior  to  institution  of  libel  pro- 
ceedings, "seizure  of  drugs,  containers,  or 
conveyances  if  such  drugs,  containers  or  con- 
veyances are,  or  if  he  has  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  that  they  are,  subject  to  seizure 
and  condemnation"  under  the  law,  provided 
however  that  libel  proceedings  be  instituted 
Immediately  thereafter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  very  strong  pow- 
ers, but  they  are  not  excessive;  they  are 
similar  to  the  powers  now  held  by  alcohol  tax 
agents  and  by  narcotic  agents.  In  the  case 
of  habit-forming  dangerous  drugs  so  widely 
bootlegged,  we  are  dealing  with  criminal  syn- 
dicates and  hoodlums.  Without  such  pow- 
ers, the  evidence  can  quickly  disappear  be- 
fore warrants  and  libels  can  be  issued. 

FOOD,    DRUG,    AND    COSMETIC    ACT    NEEDS    ItlAJOK 
OVERHAUL 

My  purpose  in  coming  here  this  morning  U 
not  Just  to  suggest  the  substitution  of  the 
stronger  provisions  of  section  6  of  HH.  1235 
for  H.R.  2,  as  a  tighter  bill  and  more  in- 
clusive In  fighting  bootlegging  of  these  dan- 
gerous drugs.  I  am  even  more  brash  than 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  first  Introduced  this  bar- 
biturate-amphetamine control  legislation 
more  than  4  years  ago.  so  I  am  very  anxious 
to  see  such  legislation  become  law.  I  know 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
also  been  a  sponsor  of  such  legislation  for  a 
number  of  years.  But  we  both  recognize — 
and  I  hope  all  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee also  recognize — that  the  situation 
with  regard  to  these  dangerous  mlnd-affect- 
Ing  drugs,  while  very  serious,  la  onljf  one  of 

a  w^hole  series  of  Important  problernB  whicli 
now  exist  in  the  administration  of  effective 
food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  regulation. 

We  have  put  a  lot  of  blowout  Fetches  on 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  over 
the  years,  but  the  act  Itself  needs  a  major 
overhaul.  Instead,  we  have  usually  taken 
up  one  issue  at  a  time,  one  Congress  at  a 
time.  In  1954.  we  passed  the  bill  on  pesti- 
cides, but  nothing  was  done  on  cosmetics,  or 
on  food  additives,  or  about  other  glaring 
gaps  In  the  law.  In  1958,  we  passed  a  Pood 
Additives  Act,  but  again  did  nothing  about 
cosmetics  safety,  or  any  of  the  other  defi- 
ciencies in  the  act.  In  1960,  when  the  lipstick 
makers  came  rushing  In  for  help,  we  quickly 
passed  the  Color  Additives  Act,  requiring 
that  all  coloring  matter  In  foods,  drugs,  or 
cosmetics  (except  hair  dye  colors)  be  proved 
safe  before  being  used,  but  to  this  day  we 
have  done  not  a  single  thing  to  assure  the 
pretesting  for  safety  of  any  other  ingredient 
In  cosmetics.  In  1962,  under  circumstances 
I  do  not  have  to  recall  for  this  committee— 
which  worked  a  legislative  miracle  in  getting 
the  legislation  through  under  tremendous 
difficulties — we  closed  the  major  loopholes  in 
the  clearance  of  prescription  drugs  following 
the  thalidomide  disclosures,  but  once  again 
we  did  nothing  about  cosmetics,  or  barbitu- 
rates and  amphetamines,  or  therapeutic  de- 
vices or  any  of  the  other  major  loopholes  In 
the  basic  act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  PDA  have  repeatedly  deplored.  I 
Included  these  things  In  my  omnibus  bill  as 
long  ago  as  1961.  The  chairman  of  this 
oommittee  also  proposed  many  at  theee 
things  In  legislation  he  also  introduced  In 
the  87th  Congress. 
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I  Introduced  an  omnibus  bill  in  1961  after 
having  introduced  separate  bills  on  cosmet- 
ics In  four  previous  Congresses,  when  I  be- 
came convinced  we  were  proceeding  too 
slowly  by  talcing  up  only  one  phase  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Ckjsmetlc  Act  in  each  2-year 
term  of  Congress.  This  is  our  basic  con- 
sumer protection  statute.  It  is  27  years  old. 
Many  provisions  of  It  are  obsolete.  Some 
sections  were  bad  27  years  ago,  and  are 
worse  today.  Yet  we  have  approached  this 
vast  problem  a  nibble  at  a  time,  a  Congress 
at  a  time,  even  conceding  that  some  of  the 
acts  which  you  have  sponsored  In  these  past 
10  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  been  very  im- 
portant and  very  sl^ble  bites  Indeed.  But 
we  haven't  ever  done  since  1938  the  kind  of 
Job  done  by  this  committee  27  years  ago — 
that  Is,  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  the  entire 
act  on  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics,  and  weed 
out  the  obsolete  portions  and  replace  them 
with  effective  provisions  which  truly  protect 
the  consumer  in  today's  economy  rather 
than  that  of  27  years  ago,  when  technology 
and  marketing  were  far  different. 

MAT    BE   ONLY   CHANCE  TO    AMEND   ACT   IN    THIS 
CONGRESS 

In  my  remarks  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  on  January  26,  I  spelled  out  these 
necessary  and  long-overdue  changes,  as  called 
for  In  B.R.  1235.  In  that  statement,  I  went 
into  detail  on  all  of  the  previsions  of  my 
omnibus  bill,  and  the  reasons  why  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public,  and  the  interests  of 
all  consumers,  require  passage  of  an  omnibus 
^111  such  as  H.R.  1235.  rather  than  another 
piecemeal  approach  as  in  H.R.  2. 

My  plea  Is  this :  Please  extend  the  scope  of 
these  hearings  to  Include  all  phases  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  requiring  im- 
provement and  amendment.  You  have  made 
a  fine,  early  start  in  this  Congress  on  a  most 
important  aspect  of  the  problem.  But  I  am 
fearfxil  that  If  we  pass  HJl.  2  by  itself,  that 
may  be  the  only  part  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  we  can  get  to  in  this  Congress. 
For  I  am  mindful  of  the  heavy  legislative 
responsibilities  of  this  committee  In  so  many 
other  fields — transportation,  aviation,  natu- 
ral gas,  power,  the  Public  Health  Service  pro- 
gram, railroad  retirement,  commvmlcations, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and 
the  other  regulatory  agencies,  and  the  fact 
that  once  you  put  this  one  aspect  of  the  Food, 
Dnig,  and  Cosmetic  Act  behind  you,  the  press 
of  hearings  on  other  issues  may  make  it  Im- 
possible to  go  back  to  this  subject.  At  the 
pace  which  has  been  followed  in  the  past.  It 
may  be  years  before  we  can  complete  action 
on  such  major  loopholes  In  the  law  as  those 
applying  to: 

1.  Therapeutic  devices,  which  can  be  mar- 
keted today  without  proof  of  safety  and  with- 
out proof  of  effectiveness  and  which,  in  many 
Instances,  are  tools  for  the  victimization  of 
the  elderly  and  sick,  as  Senator  Wn.LiAMs' 
Committee  on  the  Aging  reported  Just  last 
week. 

2.  Cosmetics,  which  can  also  be  marketed 
without  prior  clearance  for  safety,  except  in- 
sofar as  the  coloring  matter  is  concerned 
(and  In  the  case  of  hair  dyes,  the  colors  can 
be  virulently  dangerous  Just  so  long  as  the 
label  points  out  they  may  not  be  safe  for 
some  people  to  use ) . 

3.  Worthless  dietary  foods,  another  major 
source  of  defrauding  the  elderly  and  ill. 

4.  Factory  inspection  for  foods,  nonpre- 
scription drugs  and  cosmetics — the  siune 
loopholes  In  these  fields  which  we  closed  for 
prescription  drugs  In  the  Kefauver-Harrls 
Act  of  1962. 

5.  Deceptive  labeling  and  packaging:  The 
public  Is  really  becoming  aroused  over  the 
tricks  which  can  be  perpetrated  under  pres- 
ent law.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  we  do  not 
solve  this  problem  through  the  noncontro- 
verslal  features  of  section  2  of  H.R.  1235,  you 
will  soon  be  faced  with  tremendous  demand 
for  much  more  stringent  regulation. 


6.  Cautionary  labelling  of  foods,  drxigs, 
and  cosmetics — now  exempt  under  the  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Labeling  Act  so  that  no 
Information  need  be  supplied  on  possible 
dangerous  uses  or  misapplications,  or  on  first 
aid  steps  to  be  followed  In  case  of  mishap 
or  accidental  Ingestion,  particularly  by  chil- 
dren. 

There  are  many  other  changes  in  the  basic 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  called 
for  by  HJl.  1235,  including  a  proposed  ban 
on  Interstate  commerce  in  flavored  or  sweet- 
ened aspirin,  a  major  cause  of  accidental 
poisoning  of  children  under  6.  In  extending 
my  remarks,  I  will  list  all  of  these  provisions. 
But  for  right  now,  I  fervently  ask  that  you 
expand  your  hearings  on  H.R.  2  to  include  all 
phases  of  the  act,  and  give  our  consumers 
the  first  real  top-to-bottom  review  in  27 
years  of  the  many  deflciencieE  in  this  statute. 


Industrial  Locations  of  the  West — The 
San  Leandro  Sfeory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
cities  in  my  congressional  district,  San 
Leandro,  Calif.,  has  hiskM-ically  been  in 
the  forefront  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources which  it  possesses  as  a  city. 

Recently,  the  Pacific  Factory  maga- 
zine, which  is  published  on  the  west 
coast,  heralded  this  development  in  an 
article  entitled  "Industrial  Locations  of 
the  West — The  San  Leandro  Story." 

The  San  Leandro  Morning  News  on 
December  25, 1964,  carried  a  news  article 
discussing  the  fine  tribute  paid  to  this 
city  by  the  Pacific  Factory  magazine. 
Also,  on  December  22,  1964,  San  Leandro 
was  further  honored  by  a  telegram  from 
then  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
Hodges,  congratulating  the  city  on  the 
achievements  it  made  during  1964. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  both  the  newspaper  ar- 
ticle and  the  text  of  Mr,  Hodges'  tiele- 
gram:  | 

Pacific  Factory  Magazine  ik  Salitte  to  San 
Leandro 

One  of  the  year's  finest  stories  on  San 
Leandro  has  Just  been  released  by  Pacific 
Factory  magazine.  An  estimated  30.000 
copies  of  the  magazine  are  being  mailed  to 
executives  up  and  down  the  coast  and  the 
country  over,  according  to  P.  A.  Louis  Meyer, 
chairman  of  the  San  Leandro  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Industrial  expaneion  committee, 
which  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the 
chamber  ofBce,  background  material  for  use 
by  Pacific  Factory's  editors. 

The  issue  features  what  it  calls  "Indus- 
trial Locations  of  the  West — ^The  San  Leandro 
Story."  A  subhead  refers  to  17  years  of 
record  Industrial  growth,  and  the  city's  In- 
dustrial picture  since  Worlfl  War  II  Is  well 
chronicled  and  documented,  Meyer  said. 

Running  through  the  story  In  addition 
to  growth  pictures,  are  emphasis  on  the 
economic  balance  of  San  Leandro  and  the 
17  consecutive  cuts  In  the  dty  tax  rate. 

Photos  Include  an  aerial  of  the  entire  city 
with  the  marina  featured  In  the  foreground, 
the  General  Foods,  Cal-Pak,  and  Caterpillar 


plants,  and  the  railroad  tracks  serving  this 
portion  of  the  city's  Industrial  area.  Also, 
the  Industrial  controls  division  of  General 
Electric,  Prlden,  and  a  preenglneered  btuM- 
Ing  by  Dudley  Steel  are  Illustrated.  A  ni-.m- 
ber  of  San  Leandro  firms  took  ads  In  the  i.ssue 
and  their  Individual  stories  are  told. 

An  editorial  in  the  front  states,  "The  in- 
dustrial development  of  San  Leandro  pre- 
sents a  challenge  to  other  communities  that 
want  Industry  but  fear  It  might  destroy  their 
character  as  residential  cities."  The  edi- 
torial continues,  "While  welcoming  Industry, 
San  Leandro  has  managed  to  become  a  still 
more  desirable  city  In  which  to  live,  with 
handsome  stores  and  shopping  centers,  a 
$1.75  million  new  library,  and  a  rebuilt 
downtown  retail  area." 

Chamber  President  James  J.  Hallorar.  is 
shown  and  the  San  Leandro  chamber  re- 
ceives considerable  credit  for  Its  persistent 
and  enthusiastic  efforts  In  attracting  indus- 
try at  what  Pacific  Factory  calls  "an  un- 
paralleled rate." 

The  chamber's  advertising-publicity  com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  Paul 
Mennenga,  considers  the  article  so  valurtble 
it  has  ordered  500  reprints  for  distribution 
to  new  industrial  prospects  and  those  who  ;ire 
considering  making  Investments  here. 


Washington,  D.C. 

December  22, 196-1. 
San  Leandro  Morning  News  Progress, 
San  Leandro.  Calif.: 

On  behalf  of  the  President,  It  gives  ir.e 
great  pleasure  to  send  wannest  congratula- 
tions to  the  citizens  of  San  Leandro  for  the 
community's  notable  achievements  In  1964. 
The  establishment  of  40  new  business  enter- 
prises In  the  city  during  the  year  and  the 
expansion  of  29  others,  creating  1,500  perma- 
nent new  Jobs  and  requiring  $10.5  million 
in  capital  expenditures,  refiect  an  extraordi- 
nary spirit  of  growth  and  confidence.  It  Is 
also  gratifying  to  know  that  the  dynamic 
export  expansion  program  of  your  chamber 
of  commerce  has  been  carried  on  with  sus- 
tained vigor  and  puipose.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  participating  In  the  1962  White  House 
ceremony  awarding  your  chamber  the  first 
"export"  citation  ever  given  such  an  orga- 
nization, and  I  am  pleased  that  this  im- 
portant program  Is  being  continued.  In  ;id- 
dltlon  your  city's  record  In  lowering  the  tax 
rate  for  the  17th  consecutive  year,  while  at 
the  same  time  inaugurating  such  civic  im- 
provements as  the  new  downtown  plazas 
and  expanded  recreation  facilities  at  the 
marina  and  golf  course,  attest  to  sound  and 
responsible  management  by  local  public  of- 
ficials. My  best  wishes  for  continued  prog- 
ress In  1965  and  throughout  the  remainder 
of  this  challenging  decade  of  the  1960's. 

Lttpher  H.  Hodges, 
Secretary  of  Commen-'. 


Hon.  Joaquin  "Mike"  Elizalde 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Monday.  January  25, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  great  sadness  and  sorrow  that 
I  learned  of  the  passing  of  one  of  the 
greatest  friends  the  United  States  ever 
had,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  also  one  of 
my  closest  friends,  the  Honorable  Joaquin 
Elizalde.  *  'Mike' '  as  he  was  affectionately 
known  to  his  many  friends,  was  the  first 
Ambassador  of  the  Philippines  to  the 
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United  States  and  served  in  that  capacity 
from  1946  to  1952.  Prior  to  that  time 
however,  he  was  Resident  Commissioner 
of  the  Philippines  from  1938  to  1944. 

I  cot  to  know  Mike  when  I  first  came 
to  Washington  in  1946  and  was  assigned 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I 
knew  of  no  man  who  fought  for  his 
people,  nor  was  a  more  firm  defender  of 
his  people  than  Mike  Elizalde.  By  the 
same  token  he  was  a  most  kind  and  con- 
siderate and  compassionate  man. 

My  thoughts  are  with  his  widQW  and 
children  at  this  time  but  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  sustained  by  the  memory  of  a 
truly  great  man  who  will  long  be  re- 
meiubered  in  the  history  of  his  country. 


Is  Imperial  Valley  Doomed  by  Land 
Limitations? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
un:^.nimous  consent,  I  wish  to  include  the 
following  article  by  Nettie  Brown  pub- 
lis})cd  in  the  Imperial  Hometown  Review 
on  January  26,  1965. 

I  believe  that  this  article  presents  an 
excellent  study  of  the  land  limitation  de- 
cision in  Imperial  County,  Calif.,  given 
by  Chief  Solicitor  Frank  Barry: 

Is  Imperial  Valley  Doomed  by  Land 
Limitations? 

(By  Nettie  Brown) 

.\>  1964  faded,  leaving  fanners  of  Imperial 
Vii'.'ey  facing  problems  of  <an  imp>ending  labor 
shortage  because  Public  Law  78.  authorizing 
supplemental  foreign  labor  to  work  their 
fie.ds  had  ended  with  the  year,  these  farm- 
er.=  found  themselves  confronting  another 
cri-is  that  threatened  their  large-scale  oper- 
ations which  have  made  Imperial  County. 
Cahf..  the  fourth  largest  of  the  Nation  in 
vahi.ition  of  agricultural  products.  On  De- 
cember 31,  1964,  news  services  revealed  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  had  re- 
ver.-ed  its  former  position  held  for  31  years, 
aiiu  issued  the  opinion  that  the  160-acre 
Uraitation  statutes  should  be  applied  to  lands 
receiving  irrigation  waters  by  virtue  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  project;  namely.  Imperial 
Irrication  District. 

The  general  manager  and  chief  legal 
CO  jusel  of  IID  were  summoned  back  to  Wash- 
ing-ton. and,  without  publicity,  were  given 
th--  edict  in  a  41-page  opinion  of  chief  solic- 
itor Frank  Barry,  backed  by  more  than  60 
pri-rcs  of  supplementary  documents  and 
ctrrespondence. 

Unprepared  for  the  sudden  reversal  of 
lor. i; -established  water  practices,  officials  and 
f;:rniers  alike  in  Imperial  Valley  met  the 
opinion  with  shocked  disbelief;  and  turned 
their  attention  to  the  pressing  problems  of 
attempting  to  secure  labor  for  the  lettuce 
harvest  then  In  process.  After  all,  they  had 
been  Involved  In  a  battle  with  the  State  of 
Arizona  for  water  rights  for  more  than  20 
yerrs,  and  this  added  threat  to  their  water 
supply  just  seemed  to  be  part  of  a  larger 
problem:  to  secure  adequate  water  for  all, 
by  development  of  cheap  desalination — or  by 
bringing  It  from  the  northwest  where  even 
then  fellow  Callfornlana  were  attempting  to 
mop  up  from  major  floods  that  had  claimed 


many  lives,  wiped  out  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  property,  livestock  and 
potential  croplands — and  allowed  hundreds 
of  billions  of  acre-feet  of  precious,  llfe-glv- 
Ing  water  to  escape  to  the  sea. 

Should  the  excess  land  laws,  which  would 
limit  to  160  acres  In  one  ownership  any  lands 
supplied  water  by  a  reclamation  project, 
be  applied  to  the  Imperial  Valley? 

Neither  the  courts  nor  the  various  admin- 
istrations of  the  Department  of  Interior  have 
been  in  agreement  as  to  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  when  It  passed,  m  1928,  the  Swing- 
Johnson  bills  which  made  possible  Boulder 
Dam  on  the  Colorado  River  and  the  All- 
Amerlcan  Canal  that  is  the  lifeline  of  water 
for  the  lush  winter  garden  of  America  known 
as  Imperial,  which  only  a  brief  half -century 
ago.  was  a  burning  barren  desert. 

Imi>erial  Valley,  most  of  which  is  encom- 
passed by  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  is  an 
area  of  approximately  600,000  gross  acres  in 
the  extreme  southern  portion  of  California. 
It  extends,  generally,  from  the  Salton  Sea 
on  the  north  to  the  Mexican  border  on  the 
south;  and  from  the  Laguna  Mountains  on 
the  west  towards  the  Colorado  River  on  the 
east.  At  present,  more  than  500,000  irrigable 
.teres  can  be  served  by  a  system  of  canals 
bringing  water  from  the  Colorado  River 
through  the  All-Ainerican  Canal  and  the 
Boulder  Canyon  reclamation  project. 

Year-rotmd  agriculture  is  possible  because 
of  mild  winters  with  few  killing  frosts. 
Average  annual  rainfall  Is  between  2  and  3 
inches,  and  the  rains  are  irregular,  seldom 
beneficial  and  often  detrimental  to  crops. 
Because  of  the  extremely  arid  climatic  con- 
ditions, no  dryland  farming  Is-  practicable 
in  Imperial;  but  soils  are  exceptionally  fer- 
tile and  the  topography  of  the  below-.sea- 
level  area  is  well  fitted  to  irrigation  farming. 
Plans  to  turn  the  desert  into  a  winter  farm- 
ing area  were  conceived  by  pioneers  as  early 
as  1849,  but  It  was  not  until  the  period  of 
1892-95  that  developments  were  physically 
initiated  to  divert  Colorado  River  water  for 
use  in  Imperial  Valley.  ThU  was  done 
through  a  canal  which  ran  a  portion  of  its 
course  through  Mexico,  which  was  completed 
in  1901.  But  there  was  no  security  to  the 
farmers  in  their  water  supply  until  after 
the  construction  of  Boulder  Dam  and  the 
All-Amerlcan  Canal  which  were  completed 
in  1940. 

Before  examining  the  most  recent,  re- 
versing opinion  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior  as  regards  to  conditions  under 
which  such  waters  would  be  deli\'ered  to 
Imperial  Valley,  it  might  be  well  to  explore 
the  history  and  the  purpose  of  the  land  lim- 
itation laws  that  have,  in  a  measure,  gov- 
erned the  development  of  the  far  west  where 
farming  was  dependent  upon  waters  brought 
In  by  the  Government. 

Prior  to  1902,  there  was  no  reclamation 
law  in  the  United  States.  The  Homestead 
Act  of  1862  had,  until  then,  been  found  ade- 
quate to  encourage  the  settlement  of  lands 
that  were  supplied  with  water  by  nature. 
No  great  Investment  was  required  to  bring 
such  lands  Into  production  as  was  the  case 
in  the  arid  areas  of  the  far  west.  Under 
the  Homestead  Act.  citizens  over  21  years 
of  age,  heading  families,  could  enter  upon 
160-acre  tracts,  and,  upon  completing  certain 
requirements  of  residence  and  cultivation, 
file  for  ownership  In  5  years. 

As  lands  became  taken  up.  Congress  at- 
tempted to  encourage  irrigation,  and  passed 
the  Desert  Land  Act  of  1877,  by  which  one 
owner  could  obtain  640-acre  homesteads  on 
proof  of  reclamation  and  payment  -of  a 
nominal  price  to  the  Government.  Later 
this  was  reduced  to  320  acres,  which  matched 
the  cc^nblned  holdings  of  husband  and  wife 
of  320  acres  under  the  Reclamation  Act  of 
1902,  with  Its  160-acre  limitation  provision. 
In  1894.  Congress  passed  the  Carey  Act, 
which  provided  a  grant  at  1  million  acres  to 
each  of  th©  Western  States,  for  development 


by  Irrigation,  "provided  that  the  States 
could  not  sell  or  dlsi>o6e  of  mcve  than  160 
acres  to  any  one  person."  The  Intent  of  the 
law  was  to  provide  homesltes  for  the  crowded 
populations  of  the  East.  In  a  size  that  could 
comfortably  support  a  family  without  need 
for  great  numbers  of  supplemental  laborers. 
As  public  lands  rapidly  disappeared 
through  homesteading,  it  became  apparent 
to  Congress  that  It  must  provide  Irrigation 
waters  for  the  remaining  arid  lands  that 
could  be  brought  into  cultivation  if  irri- 
gated; and  that  it  must  Immediately  retain 
what  remaining  sites  there  were  in  the  pub- 
lic domain  suitable  for  damsites  and  recla- 
mation projects.  And  so  the  Congress  passed 
the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902. 

Main  provisions  of  the  Reclamation  Act 
was  that  receipts  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands  in  the  Far  West  arid  areas  were  to  be 
used  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  dams  and  irrigation  works  for  the  stor- 
age and  distribution  of  water;  and  that  those 
who  benefited  by  the  works  were  to  pay  the 
capital  costs,  and  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance costs  of  such  works  as  benefited 
them.  And,  to  ward  off  the  impending 
threat  of  having  the  reclaimed  lands 
snatched  by  large  land  speculators,  the  Rec- 
lamation Act  clearly  embodied  the  160-acre 
excess  land  provisions  that  no  water  should 
be  delivered  to  any  lands  of  one  owner  in 
excess  of  160  acres,  and  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  should  arrange  for  the  sale 
of  such  excess  lands  should  a  landowner 
accept  water  through  a  reclamation  project 
for  160  acres. 

By  1902,  only  a  few  hardy  pioneers  had 
braved  the  desert  sands  of  Imperial  Valley, 
and  it  had  only  been  1  year  earlier  that 
the  first  irrigation  waters  had  been  brought 
to  valley  farms  by  wavering  canals  hand  dug 
by  the  use  of  mules  and  fresno  scrapers, 
from  the  Colorado  River  some  60  miles 
across  the  desert. 

But  the  Colorado  was  an  uncontrolled  tmd 
unruly  waterway,  with  alternate  floods  and 
dry  spells,  which  nearly  Inundated  the  en- 
tire valley  in  1906-7,  raising  the  nearly 
dry  Salton  Sea  of  this  sub-sea-level  valley 
to  encompass  330,000  acres.  The  gigantic 
fight  of  the  pioneers,  backed  by  resources 
and  equipment  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, to  return  the  river  to  Its  course  Is  a 
chapter  of  the  lusty  history  of  the  area. 

A  development  company  was  superseded  by 
the  forming  of  Imperial  Irrigation  District, 
and  by  1910  about  180,000  of  the  valley's 
600,000  acres  were  under  cultivation.  As 
this  growth  of  farms  progressed.  Congress 
became  Interested  in  studying  the  problems 
of  Imperial  Valley,  as  In  respect  to  Inter- 
mittent floods  and  droughts;  and  by  1928, 
after  a  6-year  battle  led  by  Congressman 
Phil  Swing  and  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Act  was  passed.  It  author- 
ized the  building  of  Boulder  Dam  (now 
known  as  Hoover  Dam)  on  the  Colorado 
River,  for  the  purpose  of  storing  up  the 
waters  of  the  melting  mountain  snows  and 
releasing  them  slowly  for  irrigation  of  farms 
In  the  river  basin  States  and  the  building 
of  the  All-Amerlcan  Canal  to  serve  Imperial 
and  Coachella  Valleys. 

If  the  Swing-Johnson  bills  which  fathered 
the  Boulder  Canyon  project  had  been  sim- 
ple, and  were  passed  by  Congress  without 
argument,  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  would 
not  have  become  a  matter  of  controversy 
for  the  ensuing  35  years.  But  this  was  not 
the  case.  There  was  much  dlsciisslon  in 
Congress,  and  substitutions  of  phrases,  and 
Anally  an  entire  bill,  so  that  It  became  con- 
fused as  to  whether  the  original  meaning 
of  the  authors  had  been  retained  or  not. 

A  study  of  the  legislative  hlstcny  of  the 
Swing-Johnson  bills  brings  to  light  these 
points: 

From  1922  to  1928  there  were  Introduced 
Into  the  House  by  Representative  Swing,  and 
Into  the  Senate  by  Senator  Johnson,  a  series 
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of  bills  all  directed  to  ttie  matter  of  con- 
stnictlii^  a  storage  dam  on  the  Colorado 
River,  and  the  All-Amerlcan  Canal  to  take 
water  to  Imperial  and  CoacheUa  VaUeys. 

From  1922  untU  1926,  the  House  bills  had 
no  reference  to  excess  land  provisions,  al- 
though there  were  specific  references  to  the 
Reclamation  Act.  On  February  5,  1926.  dur- 
ing a  hearing  of  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee, acreage  limitations  was  discussed.  Mr. 
Swing  pointed  out  that  many  Impyerlal  Valley 
farmers  had  640-acre  homeeteads.  and  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  language  of  his  bills 
to  require  the  160-acre  limitation.  However, 
the  bUl  under  discussion  (H.R.  6251 )  did  spell 
out  that  the  project  act  was  subject  to  the 
reclamation  law  unless  otherwise  specified. 

On  February  27,  1927,  H.R.  9826.  also  a 
supplement  to  the  Reclamation  Act,  was  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Swing,  and  hear- 
ings continued  on  both  bills.  A  specific  pro- 
vision relative  to  the  application  of  the  ex- 
cess land  law  was  written  into  HJl.  9826, 
using.  In  section  I,  this  language:  "•  •  • 
provided  that  all  contracts  for  the  delivery  of 
water  for  Irrigation  purposes  •  •  •  for  irri- 
gable lands  held  in  private  ownership  by  any 
one  owner  in  excess  of  160  acres  shall  be  ap- 
praised in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  and  the  sale  price  there- 
of fixed  •  •  •  Mid  that  no  such  excess  lands 
so  held  shall  receive  water  from  said  canal 
If  the  owner  thereof  shall  refuse  to  execute 
valid,  recordable  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
such  lands  under  terms  and  conditions  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  of  Interior." 

In  the  remaining  House  bills  on  the  proj- 
ect, from  then  on,  and  in  H.R.  5773,  the 
fotirth  Swing-Johnson  bUl,  the  foregoing 
quoted  language,  specifying  the  excess  land 
provisions,  was  including;  also  Included  were 
references  as  to  the  bill  being  supplemental 
to  the  Reclamation  Act. 

While  it  is  plain  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  knowingly  and  purposefully,  over  the 
objections  of  Representative  Swing,  included 
the  excess  land  provision,  there  was  no  such 
provision  in  the  Senate  versions  of  the  law, 
although  it  contained  the  reference  to  the^ 
Reclamation  Act.  However,  the  subject  had' 
been  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  Senate, 
and  an  amendment  Including  the  excess  land 
limitation  was  drafted,  and  placed  upon  the 
table — but  it  was  not  included  In  the  bill 
when  it  was  passed. 

On  December  6.  1927,  Senate  bill  728  was 
Introduced  without  acreage  limit.  The  sub- 
ject was  again  fully  discussed,  but  the  pro- 
posed amendment  was  not  passed. 

In  May  1928,  H.R.  5773  (Including  acreage 
limits)  had  passed  the  House  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate.  Senator  Johnson 
moved  to  strike  all  of-  its  provisions  except 
the  enacting  clause,  and  to  substitute  the 
language  of  S.  728.  which  did  not  include 
excess  land  provisions.  This  was  done,  and 
the  bill  was  debated  from  all  angles — but 
passed  with  the  language  of  S.  728.  The 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  was  accepted  by 
the  House,  ptassed,  and  signed  into  law  by 
President  Calvin  Coolidge  to  become  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act. 

Because  of  the  repeated  discussions  and 
debates  on  the  acreage  limitation  clause,  and 
then  its  noninclusion  In  the  final  form  of 
the  bill,  many  legal  minds  maintain  that  it 
was  undisputedly  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
to  grant  an  exception  to  the  Reclamation 
Act  to  Imperial  Valley  landowners. 

Records  of  the  70th  Congress  of  December 
13,  1928,  show  that  Senator  William  King,  of 
Utah,  raised  the  point  that  the  All-Amerlcan 
Canal  project  was  not  truly  a  reclamation 
project,  because  reclamation  projects  are 
built  fi-om  reclamation  fimds,  while  the  bill 
passed  authorized  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  to  place  the  entire  construction  fund 
of  $38,500,000  in  a  special  fund,  for  repay- 
ment over  40  years  without  Interest:  and  that 
In  the  case  of  reclamation  projects,  the 
funds  are  placed  In  the  reclamation  fund. 

Terms  of  the  Project  Act  specified  that  the 
Colorado   River    Compact    (ratified   by    the 
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United  States  and  Colorado  River  States) 
were  Included  as  terms  of  tfce  Project  Act, 
and  were  the  "law  of  the  river."  Neverthe- 
less, the  fact  that  Arizona  had  ratified  the 
compact  did  not  prevent  that  State  from 
attempting  to  make  the  160»acre  llnvltatlon 
provision  of  the  Reclamation  Act  basis  for 
disqualifying  Imperial  Valley  from  having 
"prior  vested  rights"  to  Colorado  waters  rec- 
ognized, by  alleging  that  valley  landowners 
did  not  comply  with  the  excess  land  law. 

Arizona  argued  before  the  special  master 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Arizona  v.  Cali- 
fornia water  suit  in  1958:  "If  illegal,  use 
cannot  be  beneficial  •  •  •  Such  alleged  Il- 
legal use  of  water.  In  time,  terminates  the 
approprlative  right,  and  a  new  and  conse- 
quently Junior  appropriation  mu.st  be  made." 
While  the  special  master  ruled  out  the 
Inclusion  of  the  acreage  limitation  contro- 
versy as  Irrelevant  in  the  water  suit  before 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  subject  of  "prior 
vested  rights"  had  been  the  ba.=is  upon  wliich 
Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Secretary  of  Interior, 
had  handed  down  the  opinion  In  1933  that 
the  land  limitation  did  not  apply  in  Imperial 
Valley.  The  Wilbur  opinion  preceded  a  case 
in  Imperial  County  superior  court,  in  which 
It  was  ruled  that  the  Imperial  Irrigation 
District  must  supply  water  to  landowners  of 
acreage  in  excess  of  160  acres.  (Malan  Case, 
July  1933— Weu-es  et  al.  v.  All  Persons.  It 
was  argued  on  behalf  of  the  defendant, 
owner  of  210  acres,  tliat  limiting  water  to 
only  160  of  his  acres  would  amount  to  "tak- 
ing his  property  without  compensation." 
The  Court  reviewed  the  Boulder  Canyon  Act. 
and  the  AU-American  Canal  contract,  and 
held  that  the  documents  contained  nothing 
to  limit  acreage.) 

While  the  opinion  of  the  California  court 
is  not  binding  upon  the  Federal  Government. 
it  is  at  least  authority  for  the  view  that  ex- 
cess lands  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  the 
All -American  Canal  project;  and  the  fact 
that  the  Government,  after  the  ruling,  went 
ahead  with  construction,  indicates  acqui- 
escence. 

The  fact  of  continued  administrative  in- 
terpretations were  also  stressed  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  United  States 
V.  Gerlach  when  it  opined:  "Repeated  appro- 
priations of  the  proceeds  of  the  fees  not  only 
confirms  departmental  construction  of  the 
statute,  but  constitutes  a  ratification  of  the 
Secretary  (of  Interior)  as  the  agent  of  Con- 
gress in  the  administration  of  the  act." 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  administrative  inter- 
pretation and  practice,  since  as  early  as  1911. 
has  recognized  existing  or  "vested"  rights  its 
removing  the  excess  land  laws  from  applica- 
tion to  holders  of  such  righta.  Because  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Act  specifically  recognized 
"prior  vested  rights,"  some  Congressmen  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  Congress  could  not 
legally  enforce  acreage  limitation  in  such 
cases,  because  they  had  been  preempted  by 
State  law,  because  of  prior  rights. 

California  law  has  required  validation  of 
contracts  by  coxirt  proceedings  since  1897; 
and  it  was  submitted  that  neither  Arizona 
nor  the  United  States  could  challenge  local 
use  after  ratification  of  the  Colorado  com- 
pact. 

Running  through  the  legal  maze,  there  is 
an  ethical  background  reflecting  upon  wheth- 
er or  not  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  should  be  reversed  tfter  31  years, 
during  which  time  farmers  of  Imperial  Valley 
added  to  their  acreage,  seciu-«  in  their  pro- 
tection by  administrative  riding.  Counsel 
for  IID,  arguing  before  the  Supreme  Cotnt 
special  master,  put  it  in  these  words: 

"Usually  we  find  that  any  law  has  its  basis 
In  reason,  as  well  as  the  reasonableness  of 
the  application  thereof  •  •  •.  The  con- 
tinued recognition  of  an  existing  situation 
upon  which  people  act  and  rely  over  long 
periods  of  time  usually  render  It  morally 
wrong  to  repudiate  the  established  condi- 
tions •  •  •.  Time  and  repeated  recognition 
of  the  validity  of  particular  acts  often  have 
lead  to  recognition  of  a  legality  or  right  that 


may  be  questioned.  A  long  history  of  public 
recognition.  Including  recognition  by  various 
departments  of  the  United  States  »  •  • 
without  any  question  heretofore  having  been 
raised  as  to  the  acreage  limitations  as  lo 
private  lands  in  Imperial  Valley  is  signi.> 
cant." 

Farmers  of  Imperial  Valley,  many  Klw 
farming  thousands  of  acres,  term  any  ;Vu. 
tempt  to  cut  their  holdings  into  160-a.re 
plots  an  attempt  to  retmn  to  horse  a:;d 
buggy  days  in  the  Jet-space  age.  Many,  "of 
course,  now  farm  lease  lands,  and  wouki  not 
be  affected.  Others  hold  large  acreages  in 
Joint  ventures  with  relatives  that  constituie 
a  "family  farm"  with  accumulative  riglits. 
But  the  dream  of  some  nonfarm  leaders  that 
by  cutting  up  the  land  into  small  pi  .ts 
poor  people  would  soon  dot  it  with  homes, 
and  so  stores  and  businesses  would  pros  it! 
is,  in  this  day  and  age,  a  fallacy.  The  h:  :i 
cost  of  farm  implements  would  preclude  nio.  t 
"poor  people"  from  being  able  to  farm,  e-.en 
if  the  land  was  given  to  them.  And  "rwh 
farmers"  would  know  that  it  would  not  be 
economically  feasible  to  spend  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  needed  equipment  to 
farm  160  acres. 

Perhaps,  e\-entually.  Congress  will  pis  a 
law  that  spells  out  exemption  from  esi  ■  s 
land  laws  for  Imperial  Valley;  or  it  mnv  '  p 
that  Congress  will  specifically  Include  1:a- 
perlal  Valley,  and  adjustments  will  have  to 
be  made  in  present  big  farming  operatic:,.?. 
But  this  will  take  time,  perhaps  decades.  ^:o 
doubt,  when  this  day  comes.  If  ever,  the  i;;- 
dependent,  industrious,  and  ingenious  far:.i- 
ers  of  this  area  will  go  on  growing  r  <) 
harvesting  crops  meeting  and  overcoming  .-1! 
challenges,  Including  labor  shortages  :::A 
land  limits. 

The  legislators  of  the  1920's  who  did  mt 
believe  It  Important  to  be  specific  in  the  r 
bills  authorizing  the  fulfillment  of  the  gr  c 
dreams  that  made  the  desert  "bloom  a.s  .t 
rose,"  can  be  forgiven  for  today's  controv  :- 
sies  as  we  consider  their  great  imaglnat;.o 
foresight.  As  the  late  Congressman  S-.v;  s 
once  stated,  as  he  excitedly  watched  the  ([■- 
livery  of  water  through  the  All-Ameri^ .  :i 
Canal:  "Crops  will  grow  where  they  never 
grew  before,  as  water  will  flow  where  it  no- cr 
flowed  before  •   •   •." 

While  the  present  Congress  has  the  pow^r 
to  rewrite  or  sustain  the  original  BouMrr 
Canyon  Project  Act  and  All-Amerlcan  Ca-nl 
contract  by  enacting  a  new  law  with  terms 
clearly  spelled  out,  it  may  be  well  to  exami  le 
both  the  Intent  of  the  farmers  of  the  o'  -- 
Inal  act.  and  the  probable  intent  of  the  re- 
versal of  Its  Interpretation.  In  regard  to  t'lo 
application  of  e.xcess  land  laws;  and  alFo  the 
intention  of  the  recently  issued  opinion  c  f 
the  Department  of  Interior. 

During  the  88th  Congress,  the  CommiHro 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  V  =. 
Senate  made  a  thorough  Investigation 
into  the  acreage  limitation  policy  which  h  "; 
been  administered  In  various  projects 
through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Tlv.  !r 
findings  were  released  in  a  104-page  rc^^  rt 
Issued  by  the  Department  of  Interior  In  r'"t. 
and  included  the  fact  that,  because  of  c'- 
cumstanres  peculiar  to  the  areas  Invo'' .- i 
the  excess  land  limitations  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Act  Of  1902  had  been  waived  in  a  nirn- 
ber  Of  projects;  while  in  other  projects,  'h? 
land  limit  had  been  reduced  to  80.  60.  or 
even  40  acres.  The  factor  upon  which  sn-h 
exemptions  were  based  was  the  productive- 
ness of  the  land,  and  the  ease  in  which  f.Tnn 
families  could  support  themselves  at  accept- 
able living  standards  on  a  smaller  or  larger 
tract,  as  explained  by  this  quotation: 

"•  •  •  While  an  individual  ownership  of 
160  Irrigable  acres,  or  a  320-acre  ownership  of 
husband  and  wife,  if  composed  of  the  bettor 
class  land  under  optimum  conditions,  mny 
be  considered  to  be  adequate  for  the  support 
of  an  individual  or  family  •  •  •  experience 
has  shown  that  this  same  premise  Is  not 
necessarily  applicable  with  equal  validity  as 
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the  productive  potential  of  the  lands  de- 
creases •   •  •."• 

Clearly  It  was  the  intent  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Act  primarily  to  provide  small  home- 
steads upon  which,  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, a  family  could  support  itself  raising 
mos-t  of  its  own  food  needs.  In  addition, 
because  any  irrigation  project  must  have 
p.dv.ince  assurance  that  there  will  be  land- 
owners to  order  water,  and  to  whom  the  cost 
of  the  project  could  be  charged,  consider- 
ing that  no  landowner  could  be  forced  to 
order  water,  it  was  necessary  to  break  up 
large  land  holdings  into  small  ownerships 
requiring  water  rights,  so  that  communities 
cou'.d  be  developed. 

It  is  evident,  by  the  abrupt  reversal  of 
the  previous  policy  and  Interpretation  of 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  as  affecting 
Imperial  Valley  by  the  present  administra- 
tion, that  the  Government  is  stUl  concerned 
about  promoting  small  family  farms.  No 
consideration  seems  to  be  given  to  the  fact 
tlii.t  the  type  of  agriculture  conducted  in  Im- 
perial Valley  is  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  trend 
has  been  toward  consolidating  of  farms  for 
efficiency.  This  has  resulted  in  less  individ- 
ual ownership;  and  the  fact  that  many  small 
farmers,  unable  to  compete  without  heavy 
farming  equipment  that  small  acreages  can- 
not justify,  moved  to  the  cities  to  take  in- 
dustrial jobs,  as  have  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. The  problem  faced  is  one  that  trou- 
bled the  Government  after  World  War  I, 
when  food  was  at  a  premium:  "How  are  you 
going  to  keep  them  down  on  the  farm  after 
they've  seen  Paree?" — Or  after  they  have 
earned  high  wages  in  city  Industry. 

In  Imperial  Valley,  there  were  2,932  Indi- 
vidual farms  In  1944,  ranging  In  size  from  10 
to  over  1,000  acres.  Of  these,  2,748  were  tinder 
500  acres.  By  1960,  ownerships  were  reduced 
to  1,391  in  number.  Including  1,029  farms 
under  500  acres,  and  24  ownerships  of  from 
1,000  to  9,000  acres. 

Some  of  the  so-called  "big  farmers"  of 
Imperial  Valley  are  men  who  started  with 
small  acreages  many  years  ago,  working  hard 
and  bearing  many  hardship>s  In  the  early 
years  as  they  struggled  to  tame  the  desert 
without  the  benefit  of  air  conditioning  and 
modern  equipment.  By  sheer  determination 
and  persistence  they  succedeed,  and  grand- 
ually  increased  their  acreages.  These  "big 
fanners"  are  an  integrtil  part  of  the  com- 
munity, working  for  its  success,  serving  on 
governmental  bodies  and  committees,  sup- 
porting local  institutions,  paying  local  taxes 
and  buying  locally.  They  are  an  asset  to 
the  community,  €und  no  one  begrudges  them 
a  cottonpicking  acre  of  land  that  they  paid 
for  and  pay  taxes  on. 

But  there  are  big  farming  interests  from 
otlier  areas  who  purchased  large  blocks  of 
Imperial  lands  after  being  squeezed  out  of 
other  operations  by  the  sprawling  growth  of 
metropolitan  areas.  They  have  no  interests 
in  Imperial  Valley;  pay  as  little  taxes  as  pos- 
siljle;  do  their  buying  elsewhere  and  return 
few  profits  to  the  land  that  supports  them. 
Complaints  of  local  residents  over  these  huge 
operations  that  are  as  parasites  on  the  edges 
or  the  community  are  what  led  to  the  con- 
gressional reexamination  of  the  application 
of  excess  land  laws  to  lmp>erlal  Valley. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedriesday,  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  10. 
10G4,  I  delivered  a  major  speech  on  the 


Vietnam  situation  in  which  I  urged  that 
the  United  States  seek  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement in  that  wartom  area  of  the 
world.  The  situation  has  now  reached 
crisis  proportions.  In  today's  New  York 
Times  there  is  an  editorial  and  an  article 
by  the  distinguished  columnist,  James 
Reston,  which  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read. 

As  the  editorial  says,  there  are  crucial 
questions  which  remain  unanswered,  and 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  a 
straightforward  explanation  of  our  pol- 
icy. 

As  James  Reston  says,  "the  first  step 
in  this  is  clearly  a  self-imposed  cease- 
fire on  both  side  of  the  line." 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.   10,   1965] 
What  Price  Vietnam? 

There  is  no  cause  to  quarrel  with  the  senti- 
ments of  President  Johnson  in  commenting 
to  his  Boy  Scout  visitors  on  the  American 
reprisals  against  North  Vietnam: 

"We  love  peace,"  he  said,  "•  •  •  but  we 
love  liberty  the  more  and  we  shall  take  up 
any  threat,  we  shall  pay  any  price  to  make 
certain  that  freedom  shall  not  perish  from 
this  earth." 

The  people  of  the  United  States  do  love 
peace;  they  love  freedom;  they  will  fight  for 
it.  Mr.  Johnson  was  on  completely  safe 
ground,  even  to  a  little  forgivable  plagiarism 
from  Abraham  Lincoln. 

But  the  American  public  is  not  asking  for 
truisms  about  Vietnam.  It  must  surely  want 
sound,  solid,  persuasive  arguments  to  Justify 
the  cost  in  lives  and  materiel,  and  the  risks 
being  run  in  this  dangerous  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  continent  of  Asia. 

The  true  reasons  tend  to  be  blurred  by 
rhetoric.  The  United  States  Is  not  In  Viet- 
nam, as  Is  so  often  Implied  by  the  White 
House  and  State  Department,  in  order  to 
brmg  democracy.  Western  style,  to  Vietnam. 
It  would  Indeed  be  helpful  If  Saigon  did 
have  a  popular,  stable,  democratic  govern- 
ment; but  the  historic,  political,  social,  re- 
ligious and  tribal  factors  militate  against 
such  a  development,  without  counting  the 
personal  rivalries  of  generals  and  politicians. 
Those  who  profit  by  the  American  presence 
want  the  United  States  to  stay.  Those  who 
feel  frustrated  by  American  power — nation- 
alists. Communists,  Buddhists  and  probably 
the  majority  of  the  peasantry,  who  simply 
ask  to  be  left  alone — want  the  Americans  to 
go. 

The  plain  fact,  which  such  fine  language 
as  President  Johnson's  tends  to  confuse,  is 
that  the  United  States  is  in  Vietnam  be- 
catise  it  believes  that  its  own  security  is  in- 
volved. Vietnam  is  a  battle  in  the  cold  war, 
which  is  sometimes  hot.  The  Americans 
went  into  Vietnam  In  1954  to  fill  the  vacuum 
left  by  the  French  and  to  contain  the  ad- 
vance of  communism  in  that  part  of  south- 
east Asia. 

The  motives  are  exemplary  and  every 
American  can  be  proud  of  them,  but  the 
crucial  questions  are:  Can  It  be  done?  Is 
the  price  too  high?  Was  the  military  deci- 
sion in  the  Kennedy  administration  to  In- 
crease American  forces  in  Vietnam  mistaken? 
Are  the  dangers  of  escalation  too  great?  Is 
this  a  good  battleground  of  the  cold  war  on 
which  to  fight?  Is  the  United  States  losing 
more  than  it  is  gaining?  All  leads  up  to 
the  basic  question  that  some  Senators  are 
asking:  Is  this  war  necessary? 

These  questions  cannot  be  answered  by 
saying  that  "freedom  shall  not  perish  from 
this  earth."  The  questions  reflect  genuine 
doubts  and  anxieties.  They  require  precise 
answers.  The  American  people  should  not 
be  aslted  to  take  the  sacrifices  of  Vietnam 
for  granted.  There  has  been  a  confusion  in 
the  public  mind  which  Washington  has  thus 
far  failed  to  dispel. 

A  straightforward  explanation  on  a  high 
intellectual   level    of    practical    politics   and 


strategy  Is  in  order.  Americans  would  then, 
at  least,  be  in  a  position  to  resolve  their  own 
doubts  one  way  or  another. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.   10.  1965] 

Washington:    A   Timz   for   Reflection    on 

Vietnam 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington. — This  may  not  be  a  bad  time 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  nature  and  mathe- 
matics of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

According  to  the  official  intelligence 
esthnates.^  the  Communists  are  now  sending 
between  500  and  1,000  new  trained  revolu- 
tionaries a  month  Into  South  Vietnam. 

These  are  both  the  brains  and  the  bone 
structure  of  the  Conamunist  apparatus  now 
operating  below  the  17th  parallel.  They 
number,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  be- 
tween 28,000  and  34,000.  and  lead  between 
60,000  and  80.000  night  raiders  who  operate 
In  small  units  all  over  the  country. 

Behind  these  guerrillas  in  North  Vietnam 
is  an  uncommitted  army  estimated  here  at 
225.000  men.  This  Is  the  successor  to  the 
force  that  defeated  a  French  Army  of  over 
380,000.  ending  70  years  of  French  control 
over  Indochina,  and  cost  the  French  172,000 
casualties. 

THE  deceptive  FIGUSES 

The  force  levels  on  our  side  are  Impressive 
but  misleading.  The  South  Vietnamese  have 
240,000  men  In  their  army,  navy,  air  force, 
and  marines;  and  another  290,000  in  th^ 
national  guard,  military  police,  special  forces, 
coast  guard,  and  national  police. 

These  are  backed,  trained,  and  often  trans- 
ported by  VS.  forces,  now  mambertng  23.000, 
who  have  overwhelming  supericM-ity  In  fir* 
power,  air  power,  and  naval  power. 

The  mathematics  of  guerrilla  warfare, 
however,  is  nothing  like  the  math«natics  of 
normal  warfare.  The  Algerian  rebels  pre- 
vailed over  the  best  of  the  French  Army, 
though  they  were  outnumbered  by  more 
than  20  to  1. 

The  problem  is  quite  different  from  what 
it  was  when  the  Communist  FT  boats  at- 
tacked our  destroyers  In  International  waters 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Then  It  was  possible 
to  attack  and  knock  out  the  PT  bases.  The 
target  was  clear  and  the  counterattack 
effective. 

Stopping  the  flow  of  Communist  Infil- 
trators into  South  Vietnam,  however,  is  a 
quite  different  thing.  They  leave  from 
many  different  parts  of  Ccanmunlst  territory 
in  very  smaU  numbers  and  reach  the  south 
by  many  different  trails,  most  of  them  bidden 
in  the  J  tingle. 

Trying  to  spot-bomb   this  steady  trickle 

of  revolutionaries  is  like  trying  to  bomb  a 

stream  of  water.     We  can  make  a  big  splash 

in  the  headlines,  but  the  stream  will  go  on. 

the   infiltration  problem 

President  Johnson,  therefore.  stUl  faces  his 
most  difficult  problem.  As  long  as  he  was 
faced  merely  with  punishing  an  isolated 
Communist  attack,  he  could  strike  and  faU 
back.  But  stopping  the  Infiltration,  which 
as  he  says  is  the  main  problem,  will  probably 
require  much  greater  risks  than  he  has  ven- 
tured to  assume  so  far. 

"We  seek  no  wider  war,"  he  said  in  a  White 
House  statement.  "Whether  or  not  this 
course  can  be  maintained  lies  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  aggressors.  The  key  to 
the  situation  remains  the  cessation  of  in- 
filtration from  North  Vietnam  and  the  clear 
indication  by  the  Hanoi  regime  that  It  is 
prepared  to  cease  aggression  against  its 
neighbors." 

Nobody  should  underestimate  the  serious- 
ness of  this  remark.  It  is  a  clear  threat  that 
the  war  will  be  extended  unless  Hanoi  with- 
draws, and  there  is  absolutely  no  indication 
by  Hanoi  or  Its  Communist  backers  that 
withdrawal  is  intended. 

The  President  does  not  want  to  go  north 
or  retreat  south.  But  he  is  now  in  a  position 
that  satisfies  very  few  people.    He  has  com- 
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promised  between  those  here  who  want  him 
to  go  on  about  as  before  and  those  who  want 
him  to  use  his  alrpower  on  the  Communist 
Industry  In  the  north.  He  has  Issued  a  chal- 
lenge and  given  the  Ck>nununlsts  the  Initia- 
tive In  deciding  what  to  do  about  It. 

A  KOREAN  SOLUTION? 

This  Is  an  odd  thing  to  do  at  a  time  when 
Officials  here  are  telling  us  that  the  war  Is 
really  going  well — despite  the  political 
troubles  In  Saigon — but  anyway  It  has  been 
done  and  an  elaborate  test  of  will  and  pride 
Is  now  ahead. 

In  this  situation,  the  main  hope  Is  that 
both  Bides  will  stop  where  they  are  for  a 
while  and  think.  The  United  States  cannot 
win  the  battle  on  the  groimd  without  a 
major  effort  against  the  uncommitted  North 
Vietnamese  Army  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
men,  and  the  North  Vietnamese  cannot  win 
against  the  air  and  naval  power  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  Korean  solution  of  a  cease- flre  and 
withdrawal  on  either  side  of  the  17th  parallel 
Is  probably  the  best  anybody  can  get  out  of 
it,  and  the  first  step  In  thla  Is  clearly  a  self- 
imposed  ceasefire  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 


The  National  Medal  of  Science 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  several  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  had  the  hon- 
or of  being  at  the  White  House  on  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1965,  for  the  presentation  of  the 
National  Medal  of  Science  to  distin- 
guished recipients  of  this  honor  for  the 
year  1964. 

The  National  Medal  of  Science  was  es- 
tablished by  the  86th  Congress  to  be 
awarded  by  the  President  to  individuals 
"who  in  his  judgment  are  deserving  of 
special  recognition  by  reason  of  their 
outstanding  contributions  to  knowledge 
In  the  physical^  biological,  mathematical, 
or  engineering  sciences."  The  awards 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  recommenda- 
tions received  from  th^resldenfs  Com- 
mittee on  the  National  Medal  of  Science. 
The  members  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee are:  Dr.  Prank  Brink,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute;  Prof.  Hans 
A.  Bethe  of  Cornell  University;  Dean 
Gordon  S.  Brown,  School  of  Engineering. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology; 
Prof.  Herbert  E.  Carter  of  the  University 
of  Illinois;  Dean  Kermeth  E.  Clark,  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Science,  University  of 
Rochester;  Dr.  Sterling  B.  Hendricks  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  Dr. 
J.  Herbert  HoUomon.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Science  and  and  Tech- 
nology'; Dean  Prederick  C.  Lindvall,  di- 
vision of  engineering,  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology;  Dr.  Walsh  McDer- 
mott  of  the  Cornell  Medical  Center ;  Prof. 
Roger  Revelle  of  the  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health;  Prof.  Frederick  Seitz. 
president  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences;  and  Prof.  Albert  W.  Tucker  of 
Princeton  University. 

In  1962  Theodore  von  Karman  was  the 
first  recipient  of  the  medal  and  in  1963 


President  Johnson  awarded  the  National 
Medal  of  Science  to  Luis  W.  Alvarez, 
Vannevar  Bush,  John  R.  Pierce,  Cornells 
B.  van  Niel,  and  Norbert  Wiener. 

The  1964  honorees  are  Roger  Adams, 
Othmar  H.  Ammann,  Thecdosius  Dobz- 
hansky,  Charles  S.  Draper,  Solomon  Lef- 
schetz,  Neal  E.  Miller,  Martson  Morse, 
Marshall  W.  Nirenberg,  Julian  Schwin- 
ger,  Harold  C.  Urey,  and  Robert  B.  Wood- 
ward. Their  biographical  sketches  fol- 
low: 

Biographical  Sketches  of  1964  Honorees 
Dr.  Roger  Adams  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  In  1889  and  studied  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, receiving  his  A.B.  in  1910.  and  his 
Ph.  D  in  1912  from  that  institution.  Since 
1916  he  has  been  associated  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  where  he  is  presently  a 
professor  of  chemistry,  emeritus.  Dr.  Ad:ims 
has  received  innumerable  honors  including 
the  American  Chemical  Society's  Willard 
Gibbs  Medal  in  1936  and  its  Priestly  Medal 
In  1946.  Since  the  period  of  the  First  World 
WsLT  he  has  been  a  leading  figure  in  organic 
chemistry  and  during  most  of  tliat  period  he 
was  the  one  recognized  leader  in  the  field. 
He  earned  this  place  of  honor  not  only  be- 
cause of  his  numerous  and  distinguished 
contributions  to  organic  clieoiistry  but  also 
fo  rhls  devotion  to  science  and  scientists 
active  In  the  field.  Dr.  Adams'  citation  reads: 
"For  superb  contributions  as  a  scientist, 
teacher,  and  imaginative  leader  in  further- 
ing the  constructive  interaction  of  academic 
and  industrial  scientists." 

Dr.  Othmar  Herman  Ammann  was  bom  In 
Schaffhausen,  Switzerland,  in  1879  and  re- 
ceived his  formal  education  at  the  Swiss 
Federal  Institute  of  Technology.  He  is  pres- 
ently a  consulting  engineer  and  partner  In 
the  firm  Ammann  &  Whitney  in  New  York 
City.  Dr.  Ammann's  professional  career 
spans  nearly  60  years  and  Is  permanently- re- 
corded In  the  great  bridges  whose  beauty  and 
utility  are  the  product  of  his  bold  and  imag- 
inative design.  Such  bridges  Include  the 
Queensboro  Bridge,  Goethal*  Bridge,  and 
George  Washington  Bridge.  His  latest  and 
greatest  achievement  Is  the  Varrazano  Bridge 
In  New  York  which  had  opened  late  In 
November.  In  all  of  his  work  Dr.  Ammann 
has  been  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity and  sensitive  to  aesthetic  value  as 
wel  las  function.  Dr.  Ammann's  citation 
reeds:  "TPor  a  half  century  of  distinguished 
leadership  In  the  design  of  great  bridges 
which  combine  beauty  and  utility  with  bold 
engineering  concept  and  method." 

Dr.  Theodoslus  Dobzhansky  was  born  in 
Nemlrov,  Russia,  In  1900.  He  received  his 
dlplomate  degree  from  the  University  of  Kiev 
In  1921,  following  which  lie  was  associated 
with  the  University  of  Kiev  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leningrad.  In  1927  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  becoming  a  naturalized  citizen 
in  1937.  Since  1927  he  has  beem  a  member  of 
the  faculty  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  Columbia  University,  and  Is  now 
a  professor  and  member  of  14ie  Rockefeller 
Institute  In  New  York  City.  For  a  period  of 
nearly  50  years  Dr.  Dobzhansky  has  been 
probably  the  world  leader  In  experimental 
population  genetics  and  its  application  to 
the  problem  of  evolution.  Dr.  Dobzhansky's 
citation  reads:  "For  fundamental  studies  of 
the  genetic  determinants  of  organ  evolution 
and  for  penetrating  analysis  of  the  genetic 
and  cultural  evolution  of  man." 

Dr.  Charles  Stark  Draper  was  born  In 
Windsor,  Mo.,  In  1901  and  received  his  B.A. 
degree  In  psychology  from  Stanford  Univer- 
sity In  1919.  Since  1922  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  has  three  degrees  from 
MIT— a  B.S.  In  1926,  an  MA.  In  1928,  and  an 
Sc.  D.  In  physics  In  1938.  He  Is  currently 
head  of  the  Department  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics  and  has  been  the  director  since 


1939  of  the  MIT  Instrumentation  Laboratory, 
a  laboratory  which  has  been  devoted  to  de- 
vising guidance,  navigation,  and  control  sys- 
tems for  airplanes,  missiles,  ships,  satelli;es, 
and  spacecraft.  At  the  present  time,  devel- 
opments made  under  Dr.  Draper's  supervision 
are  in  wide  use  by  both  the  Air  Force  ar  a 
Navy.  Dr.  Draper  is  also  responsible  for  :;n 
extended  curriculum  of  courses  in  the  fie:  i.5 
of  Instrument  engineering  and  fire  com:  ;. 
Dr.  Draper's  citation  reads:  "For  innuir..  - 
able  imaginative  engineering  achievenit:  ;,; 
which  met  urgent  national  needs  of  insf-i- 
mentation,  control,  and  guidance  in  aero- 
n.T.utlcs  and  astronautics." 

Dr.  Solomon  Lefschetz  was  born  in  Moscow, 
Ru.5.sia,  in  1834  and  received  his  early  tr.i.vi- 
ing  in  engineering  in  Paris.  Coming  to  Vaa 
country  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  cf  :;- 
tury.  Dr.  Lefschetz  was  awarded  his  Ph.  D. 
degree  from  Clark  University  in  1911  and  v,\,s 
subsequently  a  member  of  the  faculty  :;t, 
the  University  of  Nebraska  and  the  Univc^r- 
sity  of  Kansas.  In  1924  he  joined  the  facuUy 
at  Princeton  University  where  he  is  profce-  r 
emeritus  of  mathematics.  He  has  also  ru- 
rected  research  In  mathematics  at  the  Re- 
search Institute  for  Advanced  Studies  ni.d 
now  heads  a  research  group  at  Brown  U;;:- 
versity.  Dr.  Lefschetz  opened  up  the  fie  cl 
of  algebraic  topology  which  he  and  his  siu- 
dents  have  pushed  to  the  forefront  of  cur- 
rent spectacular  progress  In  pure  mat!:c- 
matlcs  He  has  done  outstanding  work  ;n 
algebraic  geometry  and  In  more  recent  ye.n.s 
has  directed  research  In  the  applied  area  of 
nonlinear  differential  equations.  Dr.  Le:- 
schetz's  citation  reads:  "For  Indomitaiilo 
leadership  in  developing  mathematics  and 
training  mathematicians,  for  fundament  l 
publications  in  algebraic  geometoy  ar.d 
topology,  and  for  stimulating  needed  re- 
search in   nonlinear  control  processes." 

Dr.  Neal  Elgar  Miller  was  born  In  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  in  1909  and  received  his  BS. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Washingt-  !i, 
his  MA.  degree  from  Stanford  University  :.i:d 
his  Ph.  D.  degree  from  Yale  In  1935.  He  is 
presently  Aneell  professor  of  psychology  r.t 
Yale.  Dr.  Miller  Is  primarily  known  for  Iv.s 
work  which  has  resulted  In  a  greatly  ti)> 
proved  understanding  of  motivational  f.: -- 
tors  as  they  influence  learning  and  behav:  -. 
His  early  contributions  to  the  understaivi- 
Ing  of  frustration  and  aggression,  and  m  - 
tivation  and  learning  are  classics.  In  m^  ro 
recent  years  Dr.  Miller  has  been  Interested 
In  the  field  of  motivation  from  the  physi- 
ological standpoint  and  has  developed  new 
techniques  of  intracranial  stimulation  ar.d 
chemical  injection  to  study  the  role  whi  h 
certain  centers  of  the  brain  play  In  affecti'.ij 
responses  to  different  reinforcements.  Dr. 
Miller's  citation  reads:  "For  sxistalned  and 
Imaginative  research  on  principles  of  learn- 
ing and  motivation  and  lUtimlnatlng  be- 
havioral analysis  of  the  effects  of  direct  elec- 
trical stimulation  of  the  brain." 

Dr.  M.arston  Morse  was  born  in  Watervil'.c, 
Maine,  in  1892  and  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  Colby  College.  In  1915  he  w.!.-? 
awarded  an  M.A.  degree  from  Harvard  and 
In  1917  his  Ph.  D.  from  that  same  Institu- 
tion. Dr.  Morse  subsequently  served  on  t!'c 
staffs  of  Cornell  University  and  Brown  U:::- 
versity  before  returning  to  Harvard  In  19i'i. 
In  1935  he  accepted  a  professorship  at  the 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study  In  Princeton, 
N.J.,  where  he  has  remained  until  the  presc^n 
time.  Dr.  Morse  Is  well  known  for  his  work 
In  topology  and  today  some  of  the  world  s 
ablest  young  mathematicians  are  refining  a:.ii 
extending  theories  developed  by  him,  rf  a 
basic  part  of  the  new  field  of  different.  ', 
topology.  Dr.  Morse's  citation  reads:  "F  r 
extraordinary  achievement  In  creating  ana- 
lytic theories  In  the  large,  for  statesmanship 
to  the  world  of  mathematics,  and  for  distin- 
guished service  to  his  country  in  war  and 
peace." 

Dr.  Marshall  Warren  Nirenberg  was  born 
In  New  York  City  In  1927  and  received  his 
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undergraduate  and  early  graduate  training 
at  the  University  of  Florida.  In  1957  he  re- 
ceived his  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  since  that  time  has  been  aa- 
soclated  with  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Bethesda,  Md.  Presently  he  Is  re- 
search chemist  and  head.  Section  of  Bio- 
chemical Genetics  In  the  Laboratory  of 
Cli!  ileal  Biochemistry  at  the  National  Heart 
Institute.  Dr.  Nlrenberg's  work  has  made 
posi-ible  direct  experimental  evaluation  of  the 
chemical  processes  of  the  genetic  code.  This 
work  has  illumtoated  the  way  In  which  gene- 
tic information  Is  coded  hito  the  nucleic 
acids  and  used  to  direct  the  Incorporation  of 
specific  amino  acids  into  proteins.  Dr. 
Nirenberg's  citation  reads:  "For  studies  of 
the  genetic  control  of  protein  synthesis  and, 
in  particular,  for  deciphering  the  chemical 
code  relating  nucleic  acid  structures  to  pro- 
tein structures." 

Dr.  Julian  Schwinger  was  born  In  New  York 
City  In  1918  and  received  his  B.A.  degree  in 
1935  and  Ph.  D.  In  1939  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  has  been  associated  with  the 
fjni'.ersity  of  California,  Purdue  University, 
and  during  the  World  War  II  was  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  radiation  laboratory  at 
Mrussachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Sirsce  1945  he  has  been  at  Harvard  becoming 
a  professor  of  physics  there  in  1947.  Dr. 
SchwLnger's  main  work  has  been  Involved  in 
fmidamental  problems  of  field  theory  and 
p.article  physics.  He  has  given  the  most 
thorough  foundation  to  modern  field  theory 
and  is  now  active  In  finding  new  principles 
for  bringing  order  into  the  multitude  of  fun- 
d:.mental  particles.  Dr.  Schwinger  has  also 
cnr;iributed  to  other  fields  of  physics  Includ- 
ii'.c  scattering  theory  and  electrodynamics. 
Dr.  Schwinger's  citation  reads:  "For  profound 
w  'rk  on  the  fundamental  problems  of  quan- 
tum field  theory,  and  for  many  brilliant  con- 
tr:butions  to  and  lucid  expositions  of  nuclear 
p:;ysics  and  electrodynamics." 

Dr.  Harold  Clayton  Urey  was  born  In 
W.tlkerton,  Ind.,  In  1893  and  received  his  B.S. 
decree  from  the  University  of  Montana  In 
1917,  and  his  Ph.  D.  In  chemistry  from  the 
University  of  California  In  1923.  In  1929 
Dr.  Urey  became  associated  with  Columbia 
University  and  It  was  while  there  that  he 
developed  techniques  which  led  him  to  the 
discovery  of  the  heavy  isotope  of  hydrogen, 
c.ilied  deuterium.  For  this  discovery  Dr. 
Urey  received  the  Nobel  Prize  in  1934.  After 
World  War  II  he  became  Interested  in  the 
study  of  the  earth  and  solar  system  and  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  science  of  plane- 
tary and  meteorltlc  chemistry.  In  1945  he 
Joined  the  chemistry  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  since  1958  has  been 
professor  at  large.  University  of  California 
(8;in  Diego).  By  measuring  the  ratio  of 
o:\ypen  isotopes  In  fossil  shells.  Dr.  Urey 
h.is  been  able  to  determine  the  temperatures 
of  ancient  seas.  He  has  applied  his  knowl- 
edge of  physical  chemistry  and  chemical 
thermodynamics  to  elucidate  the  birth  and 
early  history  of  the  earth,  moon,  planets,  and 
meteorites  of  ovir  solar  system  and  to  de- 
termine the  conditions  under  which  life 
could  have  originated  on  earth.  Dr.  Urey's 
ciiatlon  reads:  "For  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  our  understanding  of  the  origin  and 
evulution  of  the  solar  sj'stem  and  the  origin 
of  life  on  earth  and  for  pioneering  work  In 
tile  application  of  isotopes  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  temperatures  of  ancient 
oot.ins." 

Dr.  Robert  Burns  Woodward  was  born  in 
U'17  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  received  his  B.S. 
dcin^ee  from  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
n'>K>gy  in  1936  and  his  Ph.  D.  from  that  same 
institution  In  1937.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  associated  with  Harvard  University 
where  he  Is  presently  Donner  professor  of 
science.  £>r.  Woodward's  research  has  re- 
sulted In  the  Introduction  of  a  new  approach 
to  the  synthesis  of  Important  natural  sub- 
s:-inces  such  as  cholesterol,  cortisone,  and 


most  recently,  chlorophyll.  He  has  com- 
bined theory  with  a  vast  practical  knowledge 
of  organic  reactions  and  structxires  to  form 
a  basis  for  rational  synthetic  planning  and 
hlfl  work  has  brought  him  innumerable 
awards  and  honors.  Dr.  Woodward's  cita- 
tion reads:  "For  an  Imaginative  new  ap- 
proach to  the  sjmthesls  of  complex  organic 
molecules  and,  especially,  for  brilliant  sjm- 
theses  of  strychnine,  reserplne,  lysergic  acid, 
and  chlorophyll," 

At  the  ceremony  in  the  East  Room  of 
the  White  House,  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Pred- 
erick Seitz,  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Dr.  Seitz'  Intro- 
ductory remarks  and  those  of  our  Presi- 
dent follow : 

Dr.  Settz.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Hornig.  In  1959, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  established 
the  National  Medal  of  Science  for  creative 
achievement  and  leadership  in  science. 

They  indicated  that  the  awards  were  to  be 
given  In  fotir  specific  areas:  mathematical, 
biological,  physical,  and  engineering  sciences. 
They  also  specified  that  the  Awards  Com- 
mittee was  to  be  created  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  as  composed  In  his 
Judgment. 

The  Awards  Committee  is  now  In  Its  fourth 
year.  In  these  4  years  It  has  given  the  awards 
on  two  previous  occasions.  In  the  first  year, 
1  award  was  given;  In  the  second.  7; 
and  on  this  occasion  It  Is  the  honor  of  the 
Committee  to  give  11  awards.  I  should  state 
that  the  ma.xlmum  number  permitted  In  the 
original  law  Is  20. 

I  had  the  honor  to  be  chairman  of  the  first 
Awards  Committee,  and  Dr.  Frank  Brink 
should  have  been  with  you  today.  But  as 
Dr.  Hornig  stated,  factors  beyond  his  con- 
trol kept  him  from  occupying  this  position 
at  this  time. 

The  Committee  looks  into  many  sources 
in  selecting  the  award.  It  examines  pro- 
fessional recommendations,  recommenda- 
tions of  the  great  societies  and  academies  of 
our  country  and,  of  cotu-se,  seeks  the  opin- 
ions  of  outstanding  Individuals. 

We  shall  now  have  the  honor  of  hearing 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
President. 

The  PREsroENT.  Tliank  you,  Doctor.  This 
house  Is  greatly  honored  today  by  the  pres- 
ence of  this  brilliant  company. 

All  the  Nation  is  honored  by  these  dis- 
tinguished men  on  whom  we  come  to  confer 
our  highest  award  for  their  work — the  Na- 
tional Medal  of  Science. 

As  explorers,  discoverers  and  teachers,  these 
11  Americans  have  enlarged  the  horizons  of 
our  times  and  we  are  very  proud  to  recognize 
the  contributions  they  have  made  with  their 
useful  lives. 

In  a  broader  sense,  our  recognition  of  them 
Is  acknowledgment  of  our  pride  in  and  our 
respect  for  the  role  and  works  of  all  our 
community  of  science  to  America. 

Within  the  lifetime  of  us  all.  It  has  been 
widely  held  that  America  could  apply  the 
knowledge  and  concepts  of  science  In  other 
lands — but  that  we  could  not  replenish  the 
knowledge  or  enlarge  the  understandtog  of 
ourselves. 

Today,  I  think  that  view  has  changed  some- 
what. 

We  have  attained  p>osltlons  of  world  leader- 
ship In  most  branches  of  science.  Our  sci- 
ence Is  marked  by  quality  as  well  as  quan- 
tity. Over  the  past  10  years,  one-half  of 
the  Nobel  Prizes  In  chemistry,  physics,  and 
medicine  have  been  awarded  to  Americans. 
The  work  of  those  receiving  the  Medals  of 
Science  speaks  further  of  the  qxiallty  of  our 
science. 

So  today,  we  are  challenged  In  science — as 
In  all  aspects  of  our  society — to  preserve 
these  standards  of  high  quality  and  pursue 
excellence  as  our  goals. 


Toward  that  end,  we  are  striving  to 
strengthen  our  foundations  in  physical  sci- 
ence, in  biological  science,  and  in  medical 
science.  It  is  our  hope — and  our  purpose — 
to  create  more  and  better  scientific  center* 
of  excellence  to  the  universities  of  oiir  Na- 
tion. We  are  determined  to  make  certain, 
also,  that  talented  students  to  all  parts  of 
the  country  have  opportiinities  to  develop 
and  utilize  their  talents  more  fully. 

This  Is  real  seed  time  for  our  society — a 
time  when  we  must  go  Into  new  fields  and  go 
into  old  ones,  to  sow  the  seed  for  the  hsu-vest 
of  a  finer  life  by  generations  who  come 
after  us. 

The  effort  we  make  to  support  and  to  sus- 
tain and  to  advance  our  science  Is  vital  to 
the  success  of  this  Nation's  ptirpoees.  The 
challenge  is  great — but  we  accept  it  and  we 
shall  meet  It,  to  the  fullest  degree. 

Our  objects  today  remain  the  same  as  when 
an  early  resident  of  this  House  said  that  "the 
mato  objects  of  all  science  are  the  freedom 
and  happiness  of  man." 

Science  In  America  has  done  much  to  pro- 
vide us  with  the  health  and  the  happiness 
and  the  hopefulness  we  enjoy.  But  we  are 
proud  and  grateful  that  the  benefits  of  our 
science  serve  not  our  ends  alone.  Whether 
in  the  keeping  of  peace  or  the  exploration  of 
space,  whether  to  study  the  seas  or  combating 
of  disease  and  poverty  and  Ignorance,  the 
cause  of  oiu*  science  Is  the  cause  of  all  man- 
kind. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  once  wrote  to  a  friend 
In  another  land.  "The  field  of  knowledge  Is 
the  common  property  of  mankind,  and  any 
discoveries  we  can  make  to  It  will  be  for  the 
benefit  of  yours  and  every  other  nation,  as 
well  as  our  own." 

So  this  morning  as  we  honor  our  outstand- 
ing men  of  science,  let  all  the  world  under- 
stand that  science  in  America  Is — and  shall 
remain — dedicated  to  mankind's  freedom, 
and  mankind's  Justice  and  peace  and  not  to 
mankind's  oppression  or  enslavement  or 
destruction. 

Now  let  the  citations  be  read  for  the  1964 
awards  of  the  National  Medal  of  Science. 

Thank  you  all  for  coming  here  and  letting 
me  enjoy  seeing  you. 


H.R.  3784 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREKi 
or 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  late  1964,  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  88th  Congress,  three  wit- 
nesses were  summoned  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  in  secret  session. 
They  were  called  because  of  their  efforts 
in  1963  to  persuade  the  State  Department 
and  the  Attorney  General  to  grah^n  en- 
try permit  to  Professor  "^asui,  a  Japanese 
law  professor,  who  had  applied  for — and 
subsequently  received — permission  to 
come  to  the  United  States  on  a  speaking 
tour.  The  alleged  purpose  of  the  sub- 
committee was  the  investigation  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952.  particularly  the 
provision  (8  U.S.C.  1182(d)(3))  which 
empowers  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Attorney  General  In  their  discretion  to 
authorize  the  admission  of  aliens  who 
might  otherwise  be  inadmissible.    These 
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three  witnesses  were  two  women,  Dagmar 
Wilson  and  Donna  Allen,  leaders,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Women  Strike  for  Peace  and 
the  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  and  Russell  Nixon, 
general  manager  of  the  National  Guard- 
Ian,  a  weekly  newspaper  which  was  the 
chief  sponsor  of  Professor  Yasui's  speak- 
ing tour. 

The  role  these  witnesses  played  in  con- 
nection with  the  admission  of  Professor 
Yasui  amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights 
as  American  citizens  to  appear  before  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  State 
Department  to  express  their  views  on  a 
matter  pending  before  the  State  Depart- 
ment. It  is  clear  that  there  was  nothing 
that  these  witnesses  could  tell  the  sub- 
committee that  was  of  legitimate  con- 
cern either  to  the  committee  or  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  covers 
only  subversive  and  un-American  propa- 
ganda activities  and  the  past  operations 
of  the  committee  have  given  rise  to  the 
widespread  impression  that  witnesses 
summoned  before  the  committee  have 
necessarily  engaged  in  some  subversive 
or  un-American  activities.  The  wit- 
nesses, accordingly,  were  concerned  that 
their  appearance  before  the  committee  in 
secret  session  would  reflect  upon  them 
and  give  rise  to  unwarranted  inferences 
that  they  had  been  engaged  in  some 
nefarious  practice.  They  were  concerned 
also  that  inaccurate  and  damaging  ver- 
sions of  what  occvirred  in  secret  session 
could  be  reported  and  that  the  witnesses 
would  not  have  an  opportunity  to  spread 
upon  the  public  record  what  actually 
occurred  and  what  they  actually  said. 
For  these  reasons  the  witnesses  requested 
that  they  be  heard  in  open  session. 

Their  position  was  based  on  the  lan- 
guage of  rule  XI,  paragraph  26(g)  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Rules  which 
provide  that  public  hearings  shall  be  the 
normal  rule  for  hearings  conducted  by 
standing  committees  as  supplemented  by 
subsection  (m)  of  this  paragraph  and  by 
rule  IV  of  the  rules  of  procedures  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
These  latter  provisions  set  out  the  condi- 
tions for  holding  executive  sessions; 
namely,  where  the  evidence  at  a  public 
hearing  would  either  endanger  national 
security — rule  IV  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities — or  where  it 
would  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  in- 
criminate anyone — subparagraph  (m) 
of  rule  XI,  paragraph  26  of  the  House 
rules.  It  was  plain  that  the  testimony 
of  these  \^itnesses  would  neither  en- 
danger the  national  security  nor  defame, 
degrade,  or  incriminate  anyone.  On  the 
contrary,  the  witnesses  properly  took  the 
position  tliat  their  appearance  in  secret 
session  would  impair  their  reputations 
and  only  a  public  hearing  could  effec- 
tively protect  them.  Nevertheless,  the 
subcommittee,  two  of  whose  members 
were  lamed uck  Congressmen,  rejected 
the  witnesses*  request  that  their  testi- 
mony be  taken  in  public  session  and  in- 
stead recommended  that  the  witnesses 
be  cited  for  contempt.  Thereafter,  the 
full  committee,  which  included  three 
lameduck   members,   voted    to   approve 


this  recommendation  and  forwarded  it  to 
the  Speaker,  asking  him  to  certify  the 
case  to  the  US.  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
ylsioiLS  of  title  2,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 194.  The  Speaker,  on  the  basis  of  a 
ruling  by  the  Parliamentarian,  held  that 
he  had  no  discretion  or  judgment  in  the 
matter  and  was  required  under  the  stat- 
ute to  certify  the  recommendation  with- 
out regard  to  his  own  private  or  official 
view  on  the  matter.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  since  had  an  Indictment 
returned  against  these  witnesses  charg- 
ing them  with  contempt  of  Congress. 

The  train  of  events  described  above 
raises  the  following  questions  which  re- 
quire the  attention  of  the  full  House: 

First.  The  crime  of  contempt  of  Con- 
gress is  in  essence  a  crime  of  a  political 
nature.  When  the  statute  upon  which 
the  prosecution  rests  was  first  enacted 
back  In  1857  many  of  the  Members  of 
both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  voiced 
considerable  misgivings  about  granting 
this  power  because  of  the  p6ssibilities  of 
its  abuse  and  the  fact  that  it  could  be 
used  by  politically  minded  Congressmen 
to  persecute  witnesses  for  other  than 
legitimate  purposes.  One  of  the  safe- 
guards provided  was  that  a  committee 
could  not  itself  cite  for  contempt  but  its 
actions  would  have  to  be  reviewed  by 
the  full  House.  Thus  the  rights  of  wit- 
nesses could  be  protected  by  the  full 
House  which  has  supervisory  authority 
over  any  particular  committee  and  can 
check  any  possible  abuse  of  the  contempt 
power  of  any  committee. 

As  stated  by  Dean  Griswold  of  Har- 
vard Law  School : 

The  j)ower  of  Investigation  Is  a  power 
which  Is  solely  attributable  to  the  collective 
body,  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate. 


Since  the  power  exercised  by  a  committee 
or  a  subcommittee,  or  a  aubcommittee  of 
one.  Is  the  power  of  the  House  or  Senate 
Itself,  responsibility  for  that  power  and  Its 
exercise  rests  not  on  the  committee  or  the 
subcommittee  of  one  or  more,  but  upon  the 
House  or  Senate,  Itself,  acting,  of  course,  by 
a  majority  vote  of  its  Members.  Griswold 
Per  Legem  Terrae,  14  Federal  Bar  Journal 
(1954)  21,27-28. 

The  crime  punished  by  title  2.  United 
States  Code,  section  192.  is  the  crime  of 
contempt  of  Congress  and  there  is  no 
crime  of  contempt  of  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress. Thus  the  House  aa  a  whole  bears 
the  responsibility  for  any  prosecution  un- 
der the  statute  and  by  the  same  token 
must  take  the  blame  and  the  onus  for  any 
action  taken  in  its  name.  If  there  is 
protest  or  criticism  of  tiie  action  taken 
by  the  subcommittee,  the  criticism  falls 
upon  the  whole  House  in  whose  name 
the  prosecution  is  initiated. 

Third.  The  refusal  to  answer  ques- 
tions of  a  congressional  committee  can 
be  constitutionally  punished  only  when 
the  refusal  "obstruct! si  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  legislature."  Jurney 
V.  McCracken.  294  U.S.  125,  148.  There 
are  several  reasons  why  the  conduct  of 
these  witnesses  cannot  be  found  to  have 
frustrated  the  duties  of  the  House. 

(A)  Witnesses  are  required  to  appear 
before  and  answer  questions  of  a  legis- 
lative committee  only  when  their  testi- 


mony is  necessary  in  aid  of  a  legitimate 
legislative  purpose.  Sinclair  v.  Umtcd 
States,  279  U.S.  263;  Watkins  v.  Ujiited 
States,  354  U.S.  178.  What  Important 
matter  was  pending  before  the  House  in 
December  of  last  year  that  made  ihe 
testimony  of  these  witnesses  so  impeia- 
tive  as  to  justify  their  being  cited  for 
contempt?  And  why  the  haste?  Wiiy 
could  not  the  matter  have  been  put  off 
until  the  convening  of  the  new  Conpirss, 
and  with  it  the  reorganization  of  the 
committee  with  new  members  to  replace 
those  not  elected  at  the  polls? 

iB)  If  the  testimony  of  these  witnc-  es 
was  so  important  as  to  justify  th.cir 
prosecution  for  contempt,  why  would  not 
the  subcommittee  hear  the  testimony  in 
public?  The  rules  provide  that  comj:. it- 
tecs  should  hold  hearings  in  public  ex- 
cept under  circumstances  which  were  not 
present  here.  In  the  light  of  the  past 
history  of  the  conmittee,  the  witnesses 
had  adequate  justification  for  their  ob- 
jections to  testifying  in  secret.  The  com- 
mittee has  provided  no  factual  basis  for 
its  insistence  that  the  witnesses  testify 
in  secret. 

<C)  The  stated  subject  matter  under 
investigation  was  not  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Un-Amt ;i- 
can  Activities.  All  matters  relating  to 
immigration  are  vested  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  specifically  its  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization;  rule  11, 
paragraph  12(b)  of  the  House  rules. 
Aiid  under  the  terms  of  section  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  2  U.SC. 
190d,  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  watch- 
ing over  the  execution  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  by  the  executive 
branch.  Accordingly,  questions  arising 
from  the  administration  of  that  act,  and 
its  proposed  revision  or  amendment,  did 
not  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
Indeed,  under  the  provisions  of  8  U.SC. 
1182(d)(6),  the  Attorney  General  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  a  detailed  report 
of  his  action  in  admitting  Professor 
Yasui.  And,  as  provided  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act,  this  report 
was  sent  for  study  to  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee,  not  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

Fourth.  The  subcommittee  heami?. 
the  citation  for  contempt  by  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  the  certification  by  ihe 
Speaker  all  took  place  in  the  last  three 
weeks  in  December  while  Congress  was 
not  in  session.  Congress,  accordingly, 
was  not  afforded  the  opportunity  to  ic- 
view  as  a  body  the  actions  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  judge  whether  the  matter  prop- 
erly belonged  within  the  jurisdiction  .:' 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties and  to  determine  whether  in  ain 
event  these  three  witnesses  should  be 
punished  because  of  their  objection  to 
testifying  before  the  committee  in  a  s;ar 
chamber  proceeding.  The  Speak( ;  s 
certification  added  nothing  to  the  com- 
mittee's report,  for  the  Speaker  was  ad- 
vised by  the  Parliamentarian  that  he  liad 
no  discretion  in  the  matter  and  was  le- 
quired  to  send  the  matter  to  the  U.S.  at- 
torney for  prosecution,  regardless  of  his 
own  private  or  official  judgment  on  the 
question. 


In  view  of  the  circumstances  under- 
lying the  citation,  it  is  entirely  appro- 
priate and  indeed  imperative  that  the 
House  review  the  matter  now.  The  pur- 
pose of  a  contempt  prosecution  is  to 
vindicate  the  authority  of  a  House  of 
Congress  and  not  of  a  particular  com- 
mittee. It  is  only  reasonable  to  insist 
that  no  one  be  prosecuted  unless  Con- 
gress as  a  body  has  determined  that  the 
prosecution  is  essential  to  vindicate  its 
authoiity  and  that  the  conduct  of  the 
witnesses  has  frustrated  its  legislative 
process.  As  stated  in  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  Washington  Post — December  28, 
page  AlO: 

Ordinarily,  If  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  in  session,  it  would  have  a  chance  to 
pro*t';t  itself  against  this  sort  of  abuse  of 
pow.r  wielded  in  its  name. 

However,  the  fact  that  the  committee 
took  advantage  of  the  recess  should  not 
prevent  the  Congress  from  acting  now. 
Since  the  onus  of  the  committee's  action 
falls  upon  the  House  as  a  whole,  the 
House  is  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to 
deliberate  upon  and  judge  the  matter. 

Fifth.  The  case  calls  for  review  by  the 
House  for  other  reasons  as  well.  Prob- 
ably no  other  committee  of  Congress 
would  have  acted  as  did  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  here  by  rush- 
In?  through  a  citation  for  contempt  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  life  of  the  88th 
Con  ress.  It  is  a  fair  inference  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  committee  con- 
ducted itself  that  the  action  was  taken 
not  to  vindicate  a  congressional  need  to 
secure  information  for  a  legitimate  leg- 
islative purpose  but  rather  because  the 
committee  disapproved  of  the  action  of 
these  witnesses  in  exercising  their  con- 
stitutional rights  in  petitioning  the  Gov- 
ernment to  permit  Professor  Yasui  to 
enter  the  country.  The  committee  ap- 
parently believes  that  it  was  wrong  to 
pcrniit  Professor  Yasui  to  come  into  and 
add'-ess  audiences  in  this  country.  It 
may  have  been,  annoyed  by  the  fact  that 
the  State  Department  and  the  Attorney 
General  agreed  with  these  private  citi- 
zeris  and  not  with  the  committee — we 
presume  that  the  State  Department  and 
the  Attorney  General  were  not  endorsing 
the  views  of  Professor  Yasui  but  were 
instead  endorsing  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can view  that  American  citizens  have  the 
right  to  hear  and  discuss  any  lawful 
ideas. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  was  property  adminis- 
tercd  by  these  agencies,  and  that  the 
apiv.opriate  congressional  committee  had 


no  objection  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
act  was  applied.  Obviously  the  admis- 
sion of  Professor  Yasui  called  for  no 
corrective  legislation  or  action  by  Con- 
gress. 

Disapproval,  disagreement,  and/or  an- 
noyance with  the  actions  of  these  three 
witnesses  and  the  Departments  of  Justice 
and  State  in  connection  with  the  Yasui 
visit  to  our  country  certainly  do  not  pro- 
vide any  proper  basis  for  Un-American 
Activities  Committee's  action  in  this  case. 
And  it  appears  to  me  that  nothing  more 
or  less  than  this  is  involved  in  this  con- 
tempt citation. 

There  is  no  reason  for  Congress  as  a 
whole  to  condone  this  conduct  or  even 
worse  to  permit  its  authority  and  its 
power  to  be  employed  in  this  unwar- 
ranted fashion. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  3784  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  The  bill  has 
two  purposes :  First,  it  provides  that  in 
the  future  no  prosecution  for  contempt 
will  be  authorized  unless  the  whole  House 
approves  of  the  action,  thus  preventing 
abuse  of  the  congressional  contempt 
power  by  any  committee  of  the  House, 
and,  second,  to  vacate  the  injustice  aris- 
ing from  the  action  taken  In  the  closiiig 
days  of  the  88th  Congress  against  these 
three  witnesses.  Certainly  if  witnesses 
are  to  be  prosecuted  for  contempt,  it 
should  only  be  as  the  result  of  a  vote  of 
the  whole  House,  not  just  nine  Members, 
three  of  whom  did  not  even  return  to 
Congress.  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
study  this  matter  and  to  support  H.R. 
3784. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
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Both  Houses  received  President's  message  on  balance  of  payments  and 
cleared  supplemental  agricultural  funds  for  President's  signature  after 
deferring  closing  of  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  until  May  1. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  2473-2492 

Bills  Introduced:  34  bills  and  4  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, as  follows:  S.  1081-1114;  S.J.  Res.  46-48;  and 
S.  Con.  Res.  18.  p^g,,  2474-2475 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

H.R.  3818,  to  eliminate  the  requirement  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  maintain  certain  reserves  in  gold  cer- 
tificates against  deposit  liabilities,  with  supplemental 
and  other  views  (S.  Rept.  65) ;  and 

S.J.  Res.  I,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution relating  to  succession  to  the  Presidency  and  Vice- 
Presidency,  and  to  cases  of  Presidential  inabihty,  with 
amendments,  and  with  individual  views  (S.  Rept.  66). 

Page  2474 

President's  Message — Balance  of  Payments:  Message 

was  received  from  President  transmitting  his  legislative 
recommendations  to  meet  current  problems  respecting 
international  balance  of  payments  and  outflow  of  gold — 
referred  to  Committee  on  Finance.  poge$  2500-2503 

Sundry  Bills  Passed:  Senate  passed  five  sundry  bills 
as  follows : 

Without  amendment  and  cleared  for  House: 
Goddard  Day:  S.  301,  to  designate  March  16  of  each 

year  as  a  special  day  in  honor  of  Dr.  Robert  Hutchings 

Goddard,  the  father  of  modern  rockets,  missiles,  and 

astronautics;  and 
Chief  Joseph  Dam:  S.  490,  authorizing  construction 

of  the  Manson  unit,  Chelan  division.  Chief  Joseph  Dam 

project,  Washington. 

With  amendment  and  cleared  for  House: 

Yakima  project:  S.  794,  authorizing  construction  of 
the  Kennewick  division  extension,  Yakima  project, 
Washington; 

Nez  Perce  Historical  Par\:  S.  60,  authorizing  the  des- 
ignation of  Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park,  Idaho; 
and 

Bighorn  Canyon  Recreation  Area:  S.  491,  to  establish 
Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  Mont. 

Pages  2492-2498 
D90 


Supplemental  Agriculture  Appropriations:  Senate 
adopted  conference  report  on  H.J.  Res.  234,  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1965  for  cer- 
tain activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
action  cleared  bill  for  President.  In  connection  there- 
with Senate,  by  division  vote,  agreed  to  House  amend- 
ment to  Senate  amendment  No.  i  (respecting  elimina- 
tion of  agriculture  research  stations);  and,  by  62  yeas 
to  9  nays  (motion  to  reconsider  tabled),  agreed  to 
House  amendment  to  Senate  amendment  No.  4  (to 
defer  closing  of  veterans'  hospitals  or  facilities). 

j  Pages  2530-2539 

Gold:  Senate  made  its  unfinished  business  H.R.  3818, 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  of  Federal  Reserve  banks 
to  maintain  certain  reserves  in  gold  certificates  against 

deposit  liabilities.  Pages  2523,  2543 

Appointment  to  Joint  Committee:  Senator  Fannin 
was  appointed  by  Vice  President  to  Joint  Committee  on 
Navajo-Hopi  Indian  Administration.  p^ge  2506 

Legislative  Program:  Majority  leader  announced  that 
H.R.  3818,  gold  cover  legislation,  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, would  be  considered  on  Wednesday,  February  17; 
S.J.  Res.  I,  constitutional  amendment  respecting  Presi- 
dential inability',  would  be  considered  on  Thursday, 
February  18;  and  S.  805  (H.R.  45),  increasing  resources 
of  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  would  be  considered  on  Friiiay. 
February  19.  Following  these  pieces  of  legislation,  Sen- 
ate will  consider  bill  covering  authorizations  for  Dis- 
armament Agency,  at  least  one  of  the  education  hills, 
and  health  bills,  including  the  Regional  Medical  Com- 
plex for  cancer  and  heart.  p^^  2541 

Confirmations:  The  following  nominations  were  con- 
firmed: Donald  W.  Hoagland,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  Development  Finance  and  Private 
Eriterprise,  AID;  and  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach.  of 
Illinois,  and  Ramsey  Clark,  of  Texas,  to  be  Attornev 
General  and  Deputy  Attorney  General,  respectively. 

Poge  2543 

Nomination:  One  Navy  nomination  in  the  rank  of 
adfniral  was  received.  p^g^  2543 


Control  of  Dangeroas  Drugs 

SPEEX^H 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or   UTEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9.  1965 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
widespread  abuse  of  dangerous  drugs 
siich  as  the  barbiturates  and  amphet- 
amines, popularly  known  as  "goof  balls" 
and  "pep  pills,"  has  become  a  matter  of 
growing  alarm  throughout  the  country, 
it  is  highly  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  now  completed  hear- 
ir.as  on  the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Amend- 
ments of  1965. 

As  a  sponsor  since  1962  of  legislation 
designed  to  prevent  the  wholesale  move- 
ment of  these  dangerous  drugs  into  the 
bUck  market,  and  thence  into  the  hands 
of  vulnerable  teenagers,  I  welcome  this 
further  evidence  of  the  committee's  de- 
termination to  deal  expeditiously  with 
this  very  serious  situation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
statement  which  I  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee last  week: 

Statement   op  Representative  Florence  P. 
DwYER,  OF  New  Jersey,  Before  the  Com- 

■.UTTEE    ON    lNTERST.\TE    AND    FOREIGN    COM- 

-lERCE,  House  of  Representatives,  in  Sup- 
i'ORT  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Amend- 
ments of  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  greatly  appreciate  the  op- 
prriunlty  to  express  my  views  to  this  com- 
m;ttee  on  the  urgent  need  to  enact  the  leg- 
Isl.uion  you  are  now  considering,  the  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Amendments  of  1965. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  Introduced  by 
tb.p  chairman  this  year  and  as  a  sponsor  oJ 
slnular  legislation  In  the  87th  and  88th  Con- 
gresses, I  am  deeply  gratefxil  that  this  com- 
mittee has  given  to  the  drug  control  bill  the 
high  priority  evidenced  by  these  early  hear- 
ings. 

Almost  daily.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  in  almost 
any  newspaper,  we  can  read  about  the  de- 
vastating effects  of  the  easy  avallabUlty  of 
barbiturates,  amphetamines,  and  other  dan- 
gei  >us  drugs — crimes  of  violence  and  de- 
pr,.',ity,  widespread  delinquency  among  the 
yoi:ng.  increased  traffic  accidents,  the  gradu- 
at:  n  into  addiction  to  the  hard  narcotics,  the 
rumed  lives  of  countless  individuals,  the 
ini-ery,  and  heartbreak  and  dislocation  of 
mr^icent  and  helpless  families. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming.  Local  law 
er.torcement  agencies  in  my  own  State  and 
in  other  highly  populated  areas  of  the  coun- 
try report  an  alarming  spread  in  the  abuse 
of  the  stimulant  and  depressant  drugs,  es- 
pecially among  teenagers  and  in  middle  and 
upper-middle-class  neighborhoods  where 
drv:  addiction  previously  has  not  been  a 
mn  or  problem. 

!:■>  reports  to  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee  In  the  Senate,  the  New  York 
Cuy  Police  Department  said  that  dangerous 
drug  arrests  and  drug  seizures  dtiring  the 
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first  11  months  of  1964  increased  by  as  much 
as  393  percent  In  some  categories  over  Uxa 
same  period  in  1963;  and  the  California  at- 
torney general  cited  a  75 -percent  increase 
in  dangerous  drug  arrests  from  1960  to  1963. 

In  the  town  of  Seaside  Heights,  N.J.,  arrests 
for  disorderly  conduct,  stimulated  princi- 
pally by  dangerous  drugs,  increased  500  per- 
cent since  1960.  Dangerous  drug  arrests  in 
Chicago  Increased  by  65  percent  from  1963 
to  1964;  in  Baltimore  by  60  percent.  Arrests 
of  teenagers  in  Los  Angeles  for  misuse  of 
amphetamines  and  barbiturates  grew  from 
50  in  1958  to  321  in  1964.  In  the  Oklahoma 
City  area,  a  6-month  survey  recently  identi- 
fied 2,500  pill  takers  as  opposed  to  a  few 
dozen  narcotics  addicts. 

I  could  go  on  £ind  on,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
facts  and  figures  are  extensive  and  depress- 
ing, but  more  than  that  they  reveal  an  un- 
mistakable and  startling  upward  trend  both 
in  the  rate  of  addiction  and  in  the  rate  of 
crime  and  other  antisocial  behavior  directly 
related  to  drug  abuse — and  among  the 
groups  in  our  "population  to  which  we  like  to 
look  most  hopefully. 

Just  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil 
are  known  and  acknowledged,  so,  too,  is 
the  reason  why.  You  cannot  have  growing 
addiction  to  dangerous  drugs  unless  those 
drugs  are  readily  available.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  estimated  that 
about  one-half  of  the  approximately  10  bil- 
lion amphetamines  and  barbiturates  an- 
nually produced  by  legitimate  manufacturers 
end  up  in  the  black  market — and  these 
figures  presumably  do  not  include  other, 
equally  dangerous,  stimulant  and  depressant 
drugs  nor  drugs  manufactured  illegally. 

Attracted  by  the  immense  profit  potential 
of  a  racket  where  pills  can  be  bought  for 
one-tenth  of  a  cent  and  resold  for  10  to  25 
cents  apiece,  organized  criminal  rings  have 
begun  to  move  into  the  illicit  drug  field  in  a 
big  way,  according  to  the  FT>A.  As  an  ex- 
ample. Baltimore  police  broke  up  one  major 
pill  ring  after  a  woman  sold  undercover 
agents  200,000  pills  during  a  7-month  period. 
Nationally,  this  vicious  racket  is  netting  up- 
ward of  $500  million  a  year. 

How  could  this  happen?  Undoubtedly, 
there  are  many  methods  used  to  avoid  the 
legal  requirement  that  dangerous  drugs  be 
dispensed  only  by  prescription.  But  one 
such  method — the  ridiculously  easy  direct 
piu-chase  of  wholesale  quantities  of  the  drugs 
by  urUlcensed,  unregistered  distributors — 
may  help  explain  why  the  problem  has  be- 
come so  severe. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  CBS  television 
news  inaugurated  its  factfinding  unit  with  a 
report  on  the  dangerous  drug  menace  to 
demonstrate  the  frightening  ease  with  which 
these  drugs  can  be  procured.  The  tuilt's  pro- 
ducer-investigator formed  a  dummy  com- 
pany, rented  a  tiny  office,  printed  a  few  let- 
terheads, contacted  51  drug  firms,  placed 
orders  for  amphetamines  and  barbiturates 
with  19  of  the  companies,  and  received  deliv- 
eries on  47  percent  of  the  orders  from 
companies  In  8  States,  none  of  which 
bothered  to  check  on  the  legitimacy  of  the 
operation. 

For  a  total  cost  of  $600.28.  this  fly-by-night 
operation,  which  could  be  duplicated  by  any- 
one, obtained  1,075,000  pills  valued  on  the 
black  market  at  $250,000  to  $500,000. 

Another  channel  for  illicit  trade  In  the 
dangerous  drugs  Is  the  export  market,  espe- 
cially   to   Mexico.      The   pills,    a   significant 


amount  of  which  are  mantifactured  In  th* 
United  States,  are  alilpped  legally  to  outlets 
In  Mexican  border  towns  and  then  resold  for 
the  purpose  of  being  smuggled  back  into  tta.e 
United  States  for  sale  on  the  black  market. 

Counterfeiting  has  become  a  f\irther 
aadrcK  of  illegal  drugs.  Counterfeiters,  who 
require  only  a  tablet-making  or  capsule- 
filling  machine  and  a  garage  or  empty  ware- 
house to  be  in  business,  have  become  so  ac- 
complished that  Industry  experts  often  find 
It  nearly  impossible  to  distinguish  fakes  from 
tlie  genuine  article. 

In  the  face  of  this  growing  tide  at  illegal 
traffic  in  dangerous  drugs,  the  drug  industry 
and  Federal,  State,  and  local  law-enf<x'ce- 
ment  agencies  have  been  virtually  helpless 
In  attempting  to  control  the  situation. 
Some  individual  drug  companies  have  taken 
etxraordinary  precautions  to  prevent  tbeir 
products  frc«n  getting  into  the  black  market, 
but  they  have  l>een  \inable  to  control  otber, 
less  responsible  companies  or  to  control  effec- 
tively every  step  in  the  distribution  process 
from  manufacturer  to  consimier.  While 
some  States  have  strict  licensing  require- 
ments, others  do  not.  State  and  local  au- 
thorities have  little  or  no  power  to  get  to  the 
sources  of  supply.  And  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  under  ^esent  law,  possesses 
only  very  limited  enforcement  and  inspection 
authority,  especially  when  confronted  with 
the  difficulty  of  determining  the  origin  of 
particular  drugs  and  establishing  whether 
they  have  been  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce. 

The  present  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  help 
plug  up  these  big  holes  In  the  regulatory 
scheme  of  things  by  means  of  which  the 
illicit  drug  trade  has  been  allowed  to  flourish, 
and  it  would  provide  the  means  for  a  con- 
certed attack  against  the  evil  at  all  levels. 
The  bill  would  require  all  manufacturerB, 
comijounders,  and  processors  of  the  stimulant 
and  depressant  dnigs  to  register  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  to  keep  records  of  the  quantities  of  the 
drugs  they  handle  and  the  names  of  those 
from  whom  they  receive  the  drugs  and  to 
whom  they  distribute  them.  Wholesalers, 
Jobbers,  distributors,  carriers,  and  sellers  of 
the  drugs  would  also  be  required  to  keep  such 
records.  All  such  records  would  be  available 
for  inspection  as  would  the  facilities  and 
establishments  involved  in  the  distribution 
of  the  drugs.  Possession  of  the  drugs  by 
tmauthorlzed  persons  wotUd  be  prohibited. 

The  bill  would  also  tighten  regulations 
prohibiting  the  counterfeiting  of  drugs  and 
would  provide  for  more  effective  enforcement. 

The  penalties  Included  In  the  bill  are  aimed 
especially  at  those  who  sell  or  otherwise 
supply  dangerous  drugs  to  persons  under 
18  years  of  age. 

I  find  it  particularly  encouraging,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  is  almost  unanimous 
agreement  among  those  most  concerned 
about  the  purposes  «md  objectives  of  this  leg- 
islation. While  there  are  certain  differences 
of  opinion  among  members  of  ttoe  drug  in- 
dustry about  the  scope  of  the  biU,  these  dif- 
ferences can  certainly  be  resolved.  Retail 
druggists,  who  expressed  concern  about  rec- 
ordkeeping and  inspection  requirements  in 
previous  versions  of  the  legislation,  will  find 
that  the  present  blU  involves  little  more  than 
an  extension  of  existing  reqxiiremente  for 
maintaining  records  at  prescriptions.  Any- 
thing less  than  this  would.  I  believe,  seriously 
Jeopardize  the  obJecUves  of  the  bm. 
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As  the  committee  knows,  the  legislation 
has  also  been  endorsed  by  the  President,  who 
specifically  requested  approTal  of  the  meas- 
ure in  his  health  message,  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  other 
def>artznent8  of  the  Government,  by  State 
and  local  law-enforcement  agencies,  and  by 
indlvldualB  and  organizations  in  the  field 
of  Juvenile  delinquency,  among  many  oth«^. 

Before  concluding  this  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  a  prob- 
lem which  the  committee's  hearings  have 
revealed  with  regard  to  the  drugs  covered 
by  the  bill.  Although  the  bill  automati- 
cally subjects  to  reg\ilation  the  barbiturates 
and  the  amphetamines  there  are  a  niunber 
of  other  drugs  which  have  similar  properties 
and  effects,  which  are  known  to  be  subject 
to  the  same  abuse  and  to  be  equally  danger- 
ous, and  which  In  some  instances  are  di- 
rectly competitive  with  the  barbiturates  and 
amphetamines.  In  the  case  of  these  non- 
barbitiu'ates  and  nonamphetamines,  how- 
ever, the  provisions  of  the  bill  would  not 
take  effect  automatically  and  could  not  be- 
come effective  until  the  specified  adminis- 
trative procedures  had  been  completed.  In 
the  meantime,  manufacturers  of  the  regu- 
lated drugs  would  be  placed  under  a  severe 
competitive  disadvantage,  and  a  known  pub- 
lic health  hazard  would  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue unchecked. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee,  in  con- 
sidering the  form  In  which  the  legislation 
may  be  reported,  could  agree  on  language 
covering  all  stimulant  and  depressant  drugs 
which  are  substantially  Involved  In  drug 
abuse  and  make  them  subject  to  the  bill's 
provisions  in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same 
time.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  bill  al- 
ready provides  a  way  of  taking  care  of  the 
converse  problem,  that  of  exempting  those 
drugs  which,  even  though  they  may  techni- 
cally qualify  as  barbiturates  and  ampheta- 
mines, contain  so  small  an  amount  of  the 
substance  that  the  resultant  compound  is 
not  subject  to  abuse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
committee's  willingness  to  consider  my  views 
on  this  vital  legislation,  and  I  am  grateful 
for  the  committee's  determination  to  act 
expeditiously  in  meeting  the  grave  threat  to 
our  Nation's  welfare  which  Is  posed  by  the 
uncontrolled  abuse  of  dangerous  drugs. 


Winston  Churchill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  11,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  very  much  impressed  by  an 
eloquent  editorial  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Winston  ChurchiU,  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  leader  who  has  been  pro- 
duced in  the  20th  century.  The  editorial 
was  broadcast  over  station  WOKE,  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  on  January  25,  1965,  by 
Mr.  Harry  C.  Weaver,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  Weaver  Broadcasting 
Corp. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Reccmid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorisil 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Never  In  the  field  of  human  con- 
flict was  so  much  owed,  by  so  many,  to  so 
few." 


So  spoke  the  late  Prime  Minister  Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill  of  England  to  the  world  In 
general  and  the  heroic  Britons  In  particular 
as  the  f^htlng  English  Royal  Air  Force  faced 
8-to-l  odds  with  Hitler's  Nazis  Luftwaffe  in 
1940  during  the  Battle  of  Britain. 

These  words  came  rushiijig  back  from  the 
past  leading  up  to  World  War  II  as  the 
word  was  flashed  around  the  world  early 
yesterday  morning  that  Britain's  beloved 
Conservative  had  succumbed  to  death  at  the 
age  of  90  after  a  long  lllne$s  •  •  •  the  last 
of  the  principal  chessmen  In  the  European 
game  of  war  including  Hitler.  Mussolini, 
Stalin,  and  Roosevelt.  Our  thoughts  go  back 
to  May  10,  1940 — 8  months  after  Hitler  un- 
leashed his  Nazi  juggernaut  of  destruction — 
when  "Peace  in  otir  time"  Neville  Chamber- 
lain had  turned  over  the  reins  of  the  British 
Government  to  Sir  Winston  Churchill  just 
2  weeks  before  the  evacuation  of  British 
troops  from  Dunkirk.  We  recall  the  burning 
words  of  the  new  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  as  he  addressed  the  British  people 
that  night  with  the  first  of  his  rousing  sum- 
mons to  victory  that  boldly  faced  the  possi- 
bility of  defeat  "*  •  *  unless  we  conquer,  as 
conquer  we  must,  as  conquer  we  shall"  while 
the  memorable  strains  of  Beethoven's  Fifth 
Symphony  musically  branded  the  "V  for 
Victory"  on  the  minds  of  freemen  every- 
where. 

How  can  we  Americans  of  th.it  era  ever 
forget  that  courageous  leader  of  England 
with  the  two  fingers  of  hie  upraised  hand 
giving  the  "V  for  Victory"  sign  as  Dunkirk 
fell  to  the  Nazis  on  June  8  followed  by 
France?  These  words  by  Prime  Mixiister 
Churchill:  "'  •  •  for  a  tliousand  years, 
men  will  still  say,  this  was  their  finest  hour" 
rang  in  our  ears  as  a  massive  air  attack  was 
launched  by  Nazi  Germany  against  Britain 
on  June  18,  designed  to  destroy  the  Royal 
Air  Force  and  devastate  London  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  cross-channel  invasion  of  England. 
These  attacks  increased  Ln  force  until  on 
August  15  more  than  1,000  Nazi  planes  struck 
at  London  and  neighboring  cities.  Wave 
after  wave  of  German  planes  were  over  Eng- 
land by  day  and  by  niglit  increasing  in  in- 
tensity until  the  air  blitzkrieg  reached  its 
peak  of  destruction  and  tragedy  during  the 
month  of  September  1940.  In  this  month, 
civilian  casualties  included  nearly  7,000  dead 
and  nearly  11,000  Injured.  Amid  the  ruins 
of  London,  that  grand  old  British  gentle- 
man who  was  made  an  honorary  citizen  of 
America  by  the  U.S.  Congress  early  In  the 
Kennedy  administration  flung  back  this 
ringing  challenge  at  Aciolph  Hitler:  "•  •  • 
little  that  he  knows  of  the  spirit  of  the  Brit- 
ish nation  or  the  tough  fiber  of  the  London- 
ers. He  has  lighted  a  fire  which  will  biu-n 
with  a  steady  and  consuming  flame  until 
the  last  vestiges  of  Nazi  tyranny  have  been 
burnt  out  of  Europe."  This  spirit  and 
toughness  of  the  Britons  reflected  In  the  ter- 
rific prices  that  Hitler  had  to  pay  during 
the  "Battle  for  Britain"  for  on  one  raid  alone 
on  September  15,  1940,  the  Nazis  lost  185 
planes  which  we  believe  helped  to  turn  the 
tide  of  the  assault  against  England  for 
shortly  thereafter  the  mass  bombings  ceased. 

As  Americans  mourned  the  death  of  this 
great  British  statesman  and  President 
Johnson  ordered  that  our  national  colors  be 
flown  at  half-mast  until  the  burial  of  the 
former  Prime  Minister,  we  recall  the  fighting 
words  of  Sir  Winston  Chtirchill:  "Give  us 
the  tools  and  we  will  finish  the  Job"  which 
the  U.S.  Congress  did  in  February  1941  by 
voting  in  lend-lease  and  then  the  cigar- 
smoking  Britain  leader  in  June  of  that  same 
year  that  brought  the  United  States  of 
America  into  the  world  conflict  taunted  the 
Nazi  leader  of  Germany  by  »aying  that:  "We 
shall  fight  him  by  land,  we  shall  fight  him 
by  sea,  we  shall  fight  him  in  the  air,  until 
with  God's  help  we'll  rid  the  earth  of  his 
shadow  and  liberate  his  people  from  his 
yoke." 


We  of  the  low  country  join  with  An;- ri- 
cans  and  freemen  everywhere  in  pa;.;ne 
tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  \iv^\, 
ever  lived  and  the  history  books  of  future 
generations  will  record  the  achievement-^  of 
this  beloved  Englishman  and  adopted 
American.  Not  only  a  fighter  of  nazism  but 
aware  of  the  threat  of  communism  as  ueli 
we  recall  the  words  of  the  late  Wins  .on 
Churchill  when  he  warned  us  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  Communists  by  saying:  "You  may 
have  to  fight  when  there  is  no  hope  of  •  ic- 
tory.  because  it  is  better  to  perish  than  :r.e 
as  slaves." 


Hold  Your  Hats,  Kids,  Here  We  Go  Again 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  sevi  lal 
incredulous  constituents  of  mine  hr.ve 
sent  me  newspaper  articles  detailin.s  t  he 
efforts  by  New  Jersey  of  antipoverty  bu- 
reaucrats to  raise  the  per  capita  in- 
come level  of  the  State.  With  the  Pres- 
ident's admonition  to  "reason  togethoi" 
fij-mly  in  mind,  no  doubt,  these  antifov- 
erty  administrators  have  reasoned  to- 
gether that  the  best  place  to  start  fi. 'r.t- 
ins  their  war  would  be  in  their  own  bv.ik 
accounts.  They  have  proceeded  to  budg- 
et themselves  salaries  that  are  hi-her 
than  those  being  paid  other  oificial.'^  on 
a  State  or  local  level. 

For  example,  the  director  of  the  pio- 
gram  is  paid  $25,000  a  year,  more  than 
any  State  cabinet  officer,  and  his  assist- 
ant receives  $19,000  a  year,  $3,000  ninie 
than  the  head  of  the  department  of  mo- 
tor vehicles.  In  Newark,  antipoverty  of- 
ficials are  complaining  that  they  did  ivot 
receive  all  of  the  $567,000  for  salaries 
that  included  a  director's  salary  of  S23.- 
000,  which  is  more  than  a  superior  court 
judge  earns.  The  deputy's  salary  of  S 1 8.- 
000  would  have  been  more  than  that  r.id 
a  chief  of  police  and  the  director  of  ;■  ib- 
lic  works  department.  In  Newark,  out 
of  93  staff  members,  26  would  rec  i.e 
more  than  $10,000  apiece,  if  antipov- 
erty officials  had  their  way.  And  wo  are 
told  by  the  State  deputy  director  that 
these  salaries  are  not  out  of  line  v.itii 
those  paid  in  other  areas  of  the  State. 

With  all  this  money,  vacancies  are 
nevertheless  occun-ing  In  the  State  of- 
fices, as  former  employees  move  or,  to 
higher  paying  local  jobs  on  the  strc:  -tii 
of  their  experience  in  a  program  that  !.as 
yet  to  set  off  the  ground  for  those  t ;  ily 
in  need.  This  is  all  being  paid  for  out 
of  Federal  tax  funds. 

Now  I  recognize  that  the  job  of  usin? 
an  antipoverty  official  is  a  difficult  one. 
For  example,  as  the  State  director  ha;: 
pointed  out,  there  is  the  problem  of  Hnd- 
ing  poverty.  In  one  of  my  countie;;.  of- 
ficials of  several  towns  declared  povsity 
stricken  were  less  than  delighted  at  the 
designation,  since  their  own  statistics 
indicated  nothing  of  the  sort.  Finding 
ways  to  spend  all  of  that  antipoverty 
money  obviously  takes  a  good  deal  of 
initiative.  Perhaps  these  New  Jersey 
officials  will  receive  the  recognition  th.ey 


deserve  for  discovering  so  quickly  such 
willing  recipients  right  in  their  own  back- 
yards. 

The  articles  from  the  Hackensack, 
N.J.  Record  of  January  27,  1965,  and 
the  Newark  Evening  News  of  February  3, 
1965,  follow: 

iFrom  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News.  Feb. 

3,  1965] 

Prttoent  Cutback 

Some  members  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  United  Community  Corp.,  the  agency 
created  to  coordinate  antipoverty  programs 
ill  Newark,  are  unhappy  because  the  Federal 
Gi'vernment  cut  Its  budget. 

UCC  asked  for  $878,000  for  its  first  year, 
including  $567,000  for  salaries.  The  Gov- 
ernment pared  this  to  $204,000,  Including 
$20,000  In  local  funds. 

The  complaining  trustees  blame  politics 
for  the  drastic  cutbaclt  and  curtailment  of 
Newarlt's  war  on  poverty. 

Not  politics  but  prudence.  It  woiQd  seem, 
dictated  the  cutback.  It  suggested  that  even 
Id  Washington  dollars  are  not  unlimited. 
And  what  has  been  curtailed  Is  not  the  city's 
war  on  poverty  but  a  payroU  In  excess  of  half 
a  million  dollars  for  an  organization  not  yet 
in  business. 

Included  In  the  UCC  budget  was  $23,000  a 
year  for  a  project  director  and  $18,000  for 
his  assistant.  Of  93  proposed  staff  members, 
26  were  down  for  $10,000  or  more.  And  aU 
of  this  was  in  addition  to  the  payrolls  of 
fi\e  projects,  underway  or  planned,  each 
hc.ided  by  a  director  at  $10,000  to  $14,500. 

jlow  far  out  of  line  is  the  UCC  salary  scale 
bi  comes  evident  when  the  director's  $23,000 
a!.d  the  assistant's  $18,000  are  compared  with 
tie  $15,000  paid  the  city's  director  of  public 
w  rlcs  and  its  chief  of  police,  with  the  mayor's 
sn.ary  of  $25,000,  with  the  •$22,500  paid 
superior  court  judges. 


[From  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record, 

Jan.  27. 1965] 

Wages   Are  Fink  foe   Antipovertt:    Jerset 

.Stajt  Designated  To  Help  Needy  Is  in  No 

Danger  ov  Starvation 

(By  James  P.  Aheam) 

Trenton. — New  Jersey  antipoverty  staff 
w  rkers  have  begun  their  mission  close  to 
home,  by  approving  salaries  forHhemselves 
regarded  as  lush  by  other  State  employees. 

rhe  director  of  the  program,  John  C.  Bul- 
litt, draws  $25,000  a  year,  more  than  any 
ST.te  cabinet  officer.  His  deputy  gets  $19,- 
000.  or  $3,000  more  than  the  motor  vehicles 
d:\ision  director. 

.\  check  of  payroll  records  yesterday  turned 
up  three  more  antipoverty  positions  paying 
SI  1 ,000  or  better,  and  another  two  posts  pay- 
in?:  $9,500. 

rhe  salaries  place  no  b\n-den  on  the  State 
br.dget,  since  the  Federal  government  has 
pvi  up  the  money  to  foot  the  bill. 

-'^olid  information  and  unfounded  rumors 
ab'ut  Job  opportunities  in  the  new  program 
ha.e  become  a  prime  topic  in  statehouse 
sc-.aicbutt. 

Some  of  the  facts  are: 

'  Bernard  Fulton.  Jr..  director  of  com- 
m  ^iiity  assistance,  is  paid  $16,500. 

:"  Paul  Gary  Tuerff  until  recently  was 
paid  $11,500  a  year  as  chief  of  research  and 
ir:  )iniation.  He  quit  to  become  director 
of  the  Atlantic  City  antipoverty  program. 

3  Rodney  Mott  was  paid  $11,000  a  year  as 
.senior  community  field  representative.  He 
h.,.s  been  named  director  of  the  Monmouth 
Ci  unty  program. 

4  Gregory  Farrell  has  been  getting  $9,500 
as  senior  commimity  field  representative. 
H:-:  appointment  as  director  of  the  Trenton 
minicipal  program,  at  a  salary  of  $12,500, 
W.1S  announced  Sunday. 

PuUltt  commented  ruefully  at  a  news  con- 
fe.'ence  last  week  that  the  State  office  was 
timing  Into  an  incubator  for  local  antlpov- 
f'*y  executives. 


A  member  of  the  office  said  applicants  for 
the  poets  held  by  Tueriff,  Mott,  and  Farrell 
were   being  Interviewed. 

The  other  $9,500  job  is  held  by  Mrs.  Paul- 
ine Callahan,  former  JiU-of-all-tradee  with 
the   now  defunct   tercentenary   commission. 

Two  secretaries  on  the  antipoverty  staff 
are  paid  $6,874  and  $6,366  respectively. 
These  are  not  excessive  salaries,  but  they 
are  higher  than  the  State  average  for  such 
jobs. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  antipoverty 
pay  scales  last  week  with  the  disclosure  that 
officials  In  Paterson  were  thinking  of  rec- 
ommending a  pay  range  of  $17,000  to  $20,000 
a  year  for  that  city's  antipoverty  director. 

Mayor  Frank  X.  Graves'  salary  is  $17,500. 
Sterns  said  the  Paterson  proposal  was  not  out 
of  line  with  salaries  being  paid  elsewhere 
in  the  State. 


Latins  Stock  Up  on  Their  Own  Future 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  11,  1965 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
ApF>endix  of  the  Record  an  article  writ- 
ten by  the  editor  of  the  Miami  Herald, 
Don  Shoemaker.  The  article  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Miami  Herald  is 
entitled  "Latins  Stock  Up  on  Their  Own 
Future." 

This  article  is  a  most  informative  and 
at  the  same  time  a  most  encouraging  one, 
for  it  shows  what  a  few  men  can  do  in 
that  enormous  country  of  Brazil  ajid  the 
historic  coimtry  of  Venezuela,  as  well  as 
other  countries,  in  developing  a  system  of 
self-reliance  and,  as  we  like  to  call  it 
here,  free  enterprise. 

I  am  certain  that  all  the  people  who 
live  in  our  system  will  be  much  interested 
in  this  very  informative  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoUows: 
[From   the   Miami    (Fla.)    Herald,    Jan.   26, 

1965] 

Investments  in  Frek  Enterprise:   Latins 

Stock  Up  on  Their  Own  Futuke 

(By  Don  Shoemaker) 

Nassau,  Bahamas. — A  shade  less  than  two 
decades  ago.  a  brace  of  Norte  Americanos 
spread  out  through  the  back  country  of 
Brazil  with  400  knowledgeable  young  men 
who  rang  doorbells  and  tried  to  sell— of  all 
things — stock  In  a  power  company. 

These  hopefuls  bussed  and  buggled  deep 
into  the  interior,  where  electric  lights  often 
were  as  frequent  only  as  the  town  pump, 
in  the  interest  of  what  their  leader  described 
(and  still  does)  as  "democratic  capitalism." 

The  idea  was  "the  development  of  local 
capital  markets  in  Latin  American  countries 
through  education  In  popular  capitalism,  by 
means  of  underwriting  and  distribution  of 
local  securities  to  the  various  middle  classes." 

The  man  with  the  Idea  was  (and  still  is) 
Clarence  Dauphlnot,  Jr.,  a  remarkable  man 
whose  business  acumen  is  properly  tinged 
with  shades  of  altruism. 

His  second  primary  objective  has  been  to 
attract  capital  from  the  developed  money 
market  centers  to  Investment  In  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  through  shorts-  or  medium- 
term  hard  currency  loans  or,  at  times,  in 
equity  investment  when  the  profitability  and 
possibility  have  been  commensurate  with 
the  risks. 


This  spells,  among  other  things,  Deltec 
Panamerican  SA.,  a  holding  company  dcsn- 
Iclled  here  in  the  Bahamas. 

Deltec  Is  a  modestly  capitalized  complex 
of  companies  in  major  South  American  coun- 
tries, whose  breadwinner  is  a  banking  opera- 
tion handling  commercial  paper.  Mostly, 
it  is  brains — some  of  the  best  down  south. 

Once  a  year  Deltec  gathers  In  its  executives, 
their  advisers  and  friends,  and  has  a  brain- 
storming session  about  Latin  America  and 
its  own  past  and  future  there.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  say  these  sessions  are  at  least 
as  potent  as  a  convocation  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  (OAS)  to  the  extent 
that  something  or  other  gets  done. 

The  BrazUian  doorbeU  ringers  hfkd  their 
comeuppance,  of  course,  when  the  economy 
turned  sour,  even  though  by  that  time  they 
had  educated  150,000  to  200,000  local  folk  In 
stock  ownership.  When  times  went  bad.  In- 
terest In  equities  began  to  disappear. 

Even  before  this,  Deltec  had  Its  problems. 
Door-to-door  stock  sales  made  some  puta- 
tive sponsors  of  Juan  Q.  Public  ratber  un- 
happy because,  puliatlvely,  he  was  being  ex- 
ploited by  the  Yankee  who  charged  the  big 
interest.  Even  at  a  20  percent  commission, 
which  would  appear  excessive  vmless  Deltec 
Is  right  that  the  average  sale  required  11 
visits  by  a  salesman,  the  deal  does  not  sound 
bad.  It  Is  quite  possible  that  tbe  recent 
Brazilian  popular  revolution,  which  is  not 
yet  fully  appreciated  In  North  America,  had 
something  to  do  with  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  shareholdo^  who  had  been  intro- 
duced to  private  Initiative. 

In  Brazil  the  grassroots  revolution  has  in- 
stalled a  rather  benign,  clvUlan-orlented 
"military"  dictatorship.  Some  of  o\ir 
more  exotic  foreign  correspondents  have 
dismissed  the  Brazilian  affair  as  a  nasty  plot 
pulled  off  by  a  flock  of  fascist  generals. 

One  of  these  military  men.  Gen.  Castelo 
Branco.  Is  now  president.  Like  so  many  mod- 
em caudUlos,  he  is  U.S.  military-trained,  « 
at  least  exposed,  and  he  ia  about  as  fas- 
clsltlc  as  your  little  sister.  The  fact  U  that 
Brazil's  revolution.  In  the  words  of  unlm- 
passloned  onlookers,  was  "greeted  with  na- 
tionwide rejolchag."  SpeedUy  these  types  are 
trying  to  reconstitute  the  national  economy, 
make  up  for  painful  years  of  inflation  so 
staggerhig  that  in  1964  the  budget  deficit 
reached  64  percent  of  total  expenditures,  and 
get  the  country  back  on  its  feet. 

What  alls,  or  used  to  all  BrazU  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  Deltec  operation. 

It  keeps  a  finger  on  a  dozen  pulses.  Its 
salesmen  once  again  will  roam  through.  Bra- 
zil. It  has  60  agents  In  Argentina  dlsitrlbu- 
tlng  securities.  It  Is  looking  for  shareholders 
In  Venezuela,  which  It  regards  as  a  new  show- 
case of  Latin  American  democracy  under 
President  Leonl,  the  successor  of  the  valiant 
Romulo  Betancourt.  Further,  Its  friends  and 
associates  who  bear  witness  to  the  fabulous 
continent  see  a  limitless  future  In  terms  of 
U.S.  Interest  because  of  L.B.J.'8  recent  tariff 
agreement  with  Canada  on  automobUe  parts. 
This,  so  goes  the  argument.  Is  proof  that 
the  United  States  wUl  give  a  little  hemls- 
pherlcally. 

Deltec  will  start  a  mutual  fund  operation 
in  Puerto  Rico  in  a  few  weeks,  reputedly 
the  first  such  offering  to  native  Puerto 
Ricans  of  investment  in  their  own  local 
companies. 

It  has  been  responsible  also  for  some  new 
ideas  about  the  role  of  the  North  American 
businessman  in  South  America. 

Its  people  are  high  on  Castelo  Branco  not 
simply  because  he  may  favor  foreign  Invest- 
ments. Rather,  he  Is  a  symbol  of  political 
stability,  which  BrazU  and  some  of  Its  neigh- 
bors gravely  need.  Now  Brazil  qiilte  literally 
is  "back  in  the  Western  World,"  which  means 
the  potentially  richest  nation  on  earth  will 
not  go  Communist. 

Deltec,  which  has  been  called  a  "prtvate 
AID  program."  also  Is  Interested  In  the  pro- 
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motion  of  American  business  responsibility 
abroad. 

Too  often,  U.S.  affiliates  and  branches  and 
their  managers  show  little  or  no  Interest  In 
the  problems  of  the  countriee  wh«-e  they  are 
located. 

Venezuela,  for  example,  has  an  institution 
poptilarly  known  as  the  "Dlvldendo."  This 
is  a  sort  of  voluntary  contract  which  obli- 
gates American  and  other  foreign  firms  to 
subscribe  2  to  6  percent  of  their  earnings 
before  taxes  to  Conununlty  Chest-type  pro- 
grams. Some  300  firms  belong  in  Venezuela. 
One  of  their  projects  Is  to  help  in  the  re- 
training of  school-age  youngsters,  of  whom 
Venezuela  has  a  surplus:  50  percent  of  its 
popvaatlon  Is  under  15  years  of  age,  and 
80.000  new  people  enter  the  labor  market 
annually. 

If  Clarence  Dauphlnot  never  signs  another 
stock  contjract  or  negotiates  a  loan  for  a 
housing  development  in  South  America,  the 
contribution  of  his  organization  well  may 
justlft  all  the  sweat  and  soul  searching 
which  have  gone  Into  the  sentiments  of  Its 
friends. 

Dictatorship,  either  of  the  right  or  the 
left,  need  not  be  the  Inevitable  way  of  Latin 
America.  Not-  need  the  highly  diverse  coun- 
tries there  settle  for  anything  else  than 
worldwide  recognition  that  they  are  rich  In 
natural  resources  and  well  endowed  in  skilled 
hands. 

A  hard  row  Is  ahead  for  some  friends  of 
the  United  States  down  south.  Colombia  in 
particular  will  find  It  mean  to  hoe.  Tet  we 
have  a  right  to  be  optimistic.  At  last  we  see 
clearly  where  we  are  going — assuming  that 
we  truly  wish  to  get  there. 


Commemorative  Stamp  in  Honor  of  Dr. 
Lather  H.  Gnlick 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CXJNNBCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11, 1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  provides 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  special  postage 
stamp  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Luther 
Halsey  Gullck,  pioneer  and  leader  in  the 
field  of  physical  education. 

I  am  Informed  that  several  national 
organizations  are  backing  my  proposal  to 
issue  such  a  stamp  on  the  anniversary 
of  Dr.  Gullck 's  birthday,  which  occurs 
on  December  4,  1965.  My  bill  does  not 
call  for  any  specific  denomination  or 
design.  The  denomination  and  design 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  Postmaster 
General. 

Dr.  Gulick's  leadership  in  the  fields  of 
education  and  recreation  have  undoubt- 
edly influenced  the  lives  of  millions  of 
young  Americans  across  the  Nation. 
Perhaps  more  than  any  one  man,  he  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  organ- 
izations devoted  to  helping  American 
youth  become  healthy  and  responsible 
citizens.  The  following  are  some  bio- 
graphical facts  about  him  taken  from  the 
Kctionary  of  American  Biography: 

Luther  Halsey  Gulick  was  born  In 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  December  4,  1865,  of 
missionary  parents.  He  studied  at  Ober- 
lin  College,  but  illness  forced  him  to  quit 
school.  In  1885  he  enrolled  at  the  Sar- 
gent School  for  Physical  Training,  Cam- 


bridge, Mass.,  and  the  following  year 
he  entered  the  Medical  College  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
received  his  M.D.  degree  in  1889. 

Handicapped  by  heart  trouble  and 
severe  headaches,  Gulick  became  inter- 
ested in  physical  education  and  hygiene. 
He  organized  the  physical  training 
course  at  the  YMCA  Training  School, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  served  as  its  di- 
tor  until  1903.  He  originated  the  tri- 
angle as  the  emblem  of  the  YMCA  de- 
noting the  physical,  social,  and  spiritual 
aims  of  the  organization.  Sport  enthu- 
siasts will  be  interested  to  know  that 
Dr.  Gulick,  in  collaboration  with  one  of 
his  students  James  Naismith,  devised  the 
game  of  basketball. 

Dr.  Gulick  held  many  leading  posts  in 
various  organizations  devoted  to  physical 
education.  For  a  period  of  16  years,  from 
1887  to  1903,  he  was  secretary  for  the 
physical  training  department  of  the 
YMCA  International  Committee;  he  was 
principal  of  the  Pratt  Institute  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  from  1900  to 
1903;  director  of  physical  training  in  the 
New  York  City  public  schools  from  1903 
to  1906,  during  which  time  he  reorga- 
nized the  physical  education  activities 
and  instruction  in  hygieaie,  and  estab- 
lished the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League. 

Dr.  Gulick  also  organized  the  child  hy- 
giene department  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  and  served  as  its  director 
from  1907  to  1913,  when  failing  health 
forced  him  to  relinquish  the  post.  Later, 
however,  he  and  his  wife  organized  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls  movement.  The  last  5 
years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  writing 
and  lecturing  on  his  favorite  subjects, 
physical  education  and  hygiene,  seeking 
in  this  way  to  spread  general  knowledge 
among  the  people  on  these  subjects. 

Among  the  many  offices  he  held  were 
the  following:  chairman  of  the  Physical 
Training  Lecture  Committee  of  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  1904;  member  of  the 
American  Olympic  Games  Committee, 
1906  and  1908;  delegate  to  the  Second  In- 
ternational Congress  on  School  Hygiene, 
London,  1907;  lecturer  on  hygiene.  New 
York  University,  1906-09;  consultant. 
New  York  Hospital  for  Deformities ,  and 
Joint  Diseases,  1907:  president  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Associa- 
tion, 1903-06;  secretary,  American 
School  Hygiene  Association,  1907;  presi- 
dent, Public  Schools  Physical  Training 
Society,  1905-08;  president.  Playground 
Association  of  America,  1906-09. 

He  also  was  a  prolific  wi-iter  in  his  spe- 
cialized fields,  sei-ving  as  editor  of  "Physi- 
cal Education,"  "American  Physical  Edu- 
cation Review,"  and  others.  Among  his 
published  works  were,  "Physical  Meas- 
urements and  How  They  Are  Used,"  1889; 
"Physical  Education  by  Muscular  Exer- 
cise," 1904;  "The  Efficient  Life,"  1907; 
"Mind  and  Work,"  1908,  and  others. 

Although  in  ill  health,  one  of  his  last 
acts  was  to  accept  a  call  from  the  Na- 
tional War  Council  in  the  fall  of  1917  to 
undertake  a  survey  in  France  of  the 
rapidly  growing  work  of  the  YMCA  with 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  there. 
His  report  on  the  kind  of  men  needed 
and  the  training  they  were  to  receive 
helped  improve  the  seirice  of  the  YMCA 
to  the  American  troops  in  France.  His 
book  "The  Dynamic  of  Manhood,"  pub- 
lished in  1917,  was  based  on  his  expe- 


riences and  observations  in  France  dur- 
ing that  period. 

Upon  his  return  from  France.  Dr.  Gu- 
lick retired  to  his  camp  in  the  Ma)ne 
woods  where  he  died  on  August  13,1918. 
at  the  age  of  53.  His  pioneering  effoits 
in  the  fields  of  physical  education  and 
hygiene  should  now  be  recognized 
through  the  isuance  of  a  commemorative 
stamp  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  his  birth 
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In  Defense  of  South  Africa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.A'i  ES 

Thursday,  February  11,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
January  1965  issue  of  the  New  Guaid. 
the  magazine  of  the  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom,  includes  an  article,  by  Ran- 
dal Teague,  which  merits  the  considera- 
tion and  study  of  the  Members  of  tins 
body.  The  article  is  entitled  "In  Defen.^c 
of  South  Africa:  South  Africa,  Favorite 
Scapegoat  of  World  Opinion,  Uesevxa 
U.S.  Support,  Not  Censure,  in  the  United 
Nations." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  article  be  printed  in  ihe 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECorD. 
as  follows: 

In  Defense  of  South  Africa:  South  Aff.tca, 
Favorite  Scapegoat  of  World  Opinion.  De- 
serves U.S.  Support,  Not  Censure,  in  :  he 
United  Nations 

(By  Randal  Teague) 
In  the  ceaseless  struggle  between  East  . nd 
West   for   the    political   and  economic   a'le- 
giance  of  the  underdeveloped  nations,   "he 
future  of  South  Africa  Is  vital. 

For  over  a  decade  now  the  vocal  and  p.  s- 
sionate  Africa-for-the-Africans  moven.tiu 
has  gained  momentum  and  has  vastly  o.er- 
shadowed  realistic  attempts  by  the  Govt  n- 
ment  of  South  Africa  to  explain  Its  contro  er- 
sial  policies. 

Peoples  throughout  the  world  have  b;cn 
treated  to  prophecies  of  Impending  disa.-er 
in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  When 
touchy  Incidents,  produced  by  racial  ten- 
sions, occur  there,  they  are  overly  magnified 
into  outsized  riots  and  massacres,  e.iii 
though  similar  racial  Incidents  occur  in 
other  African  nations  as  well.  Were  It  v.ot 
for  the  anti-Communist  forces  outside  of  -lie 
continent  who  report  such  incidents  t»5  oe- 
stroy  myths  concerning  the  responsibiity 
of  new  black  nationalist  leaders,  they  w  -Id 
pass  unnoticed  in  the  world  press.  Bee;!  ;#e 
the  distortion  of  facts  about  South  Air;oa 
has  become  a  common  endeavor  for  the  hos- 
tile Afro-Asian  coalition,  these  incidc'  -s 
have  been  presented  to  a  credulous  and  o: :•-« 
naive  public  as  evidence  of  sinister  intc'.-r- 
ance  and  oppression  of  the  black  people . 

The  Government  of  South  Africa,  howc^  er. 
led  by  Prime  Minister  Dr.  H.  F.  Verwccrd. 
has  an  outstanding  record  of  political  .-^'^-d 
economic  achievements.  The  Afro-A.^-i" 
Socialist-Communist  and  the  Western  :va- 
mnnist-Socialist  Influences  have  conctv.- 
truted  their  attacks  on  the  racial  politic-  of 
South  Africa  seemingly  to  divert  world  ;a- 
tention  from  the  otherwise  outstanding  g;-  ''■* 
being  made  there. 


South  Africa  today  has  the  highest  gross 
niitional  product,  the  highest  par  capita  in- 
come, the  lowest  personal  and  excise  taxes, 
and  the  lowest  national  debt  of  any  nation 
In  Africa.  Purthermore.  It  has  more  miles 
of  lilghway,  more  building  construction,  and 
more  industrial  development  than  any  other 
nation  on  the  continent.  These  are  estab- 
lished facts.  Nevertheless,  this  Afro-Asian 
bloc  continues  to  humiliate  the  Government 
of  South  Africa,  because  of  its  racial  policies. 
Needless  to  say,  this  bloc  never  mentions  the 
record  of  achievement. 

For  instance,  South  Africa  was  one  of  only 
tWv  nations  to  pay  Its  World  War  I  debt 
to  the  United  States  In  full  and  on  due 
daTe.  and  this  record  was  maintained  fol- 
lo-.v'.ng  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 
South  Africa  Is  one  of  the  few  countries 
thac  has  never  requested  economic  assist- 
an-e  from  the  United  States.  Both  in  war 
and  peace  South  Africa  has  shown  her- 
self to  be  a  worthy  political  and  economic 
ally  of  the  United  States. 

Tills  position  was  demonstrated  In  1948 
when  the  present  South  African  Government 
ser.t  a  contingent  of  airmen  to  assist  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  airlift  mate- 
rials to  a  then  free  Berlin,  and  in  1950  when 
South  Africa  was  one  of  only  16  member  na- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  to  send  an  air 
force  to  Korea,  it  was  further  demonstrated. 
the  culture  and  domestic  polict 

fciurely,  nb  domestic  policy,  whether  it 
pertains  to  race  relations  or  not,  should  be  a 
Eoie  crlteron  for  Judging  the  overall  inter- 
nal policy  of  any  nation,  but  since  this  Is- 
sue seems  to  be  the  one  which  will  be  aired, 
we  must  consider  It  in  detail. 

South  Africans  share  with  Americans  a 
b.i.'=ically  Western  European  derived  cultural 
and  spiritual  origin  with  associated  values, 
and  the  fact  that  America  and  South  Africa 
were  predominantly  settled  by  the  same 
kinds  of  people,  were  opened  by  their  re- 
spective pioneers,  and  were  subsequently 
developed  by  the  Initiative  and  work  of  the 
white  man  Is  a  mere  statement  of  history. 
Ap.-irt  from  the  many  similarities  In  the 
historical  colonization  of  these  two  areas, 
tlicre  are  cultural  and  economic  ties  which 
should  be  considered  In  the  determination 
of  future  policy.  The  bonds  of  friendship 
between  these  two  countries  were  once 
str^.ng. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  Americans 
who  believe  that  the  SVi  million  whites  in 
Soxith  Africa  are  only  relics  of  the  colonial 
period,  who  unlike  their  British,  Frendi, 
and  Belgian  counterparts,  refuse  to  bow  out 
gracefully  before  a  "rolling  tide  of  black 
nationalism."  The  fact  Is  that  the  314  mil- 
lion white  population  Is  a  permanent  one, 
most  of  them  having  come  to  South  Africa 
after  the  Boer  War  at  the  turn  of  this  cen- 
tury. South  Africa  Is  their  only  home,  for 
thi  y  are  not  settlers.  Africa  is  as  much  home 
to  them  as  Is  Liverpool  to  some  Britishers, 
and  these  South  African  whites  are  entitled 
bjr  pvery  right  and  tradition  to  play  a  part  In 
the  "new"  Africa.  It  Is  this  fact  that  totally 
de.^tjoys  the  concept  that  "Africa  for  the 
Airicans"  applies  only  to  the  black  man. 

It  would  be  In  error  to  try  to  accurately 
compare  the  race  relations  policies  and  prob- 
lems of  South  Africa  with  those  existing  in 
the  United  States. 

Negroes  in  South  Africa  are  still  rooted  In 
the  soil  and  most  are  only  one  generation 
removed  from  the  barbarism  of  the  bush; 
whereas,  the  American  Negro  has  been  in 
close  contact  with  the  white  man  and  his 
culture  for  a  century  and  a  half  and  has, 
in  varying  degrees,  assimilated  his  culture 
and  his  values  Into  his  way  of  life.  In  the 
tribal  homelands  of  South  Africa,  a  vista  of 
ecJDnomlc,  political,  and  cultvrral  vitality 
and  growth  has  already  begun  to  develop  as 
a  rnsult  erf  policies  specifically  directed  to- 


ward the  achievement  of  positive  objectives. 
These  policies  were  conceived  by  Mr.  M.  D.  C. 
deWet  Nel,  one  of  the  leading  economists  of 
the  West,  and  these  programs  have  carried 
out  successfuly  interracial  cooperation. 

APABTHEID  LAWS 

The  controversial  apartheid  laws,  a  system 
of  legal  codes  governing  racial  relations  In 
South  Africa,  are  usually  referred  to  by  the 
anti-South  African  bloc  as  sinister  and  evil 
laws  of  the  white  man  designed  to  suppress 
the  black  man.  In  actuality,  they  are  based 
on  the  ^111  and  determination  of  the  people 
and  are  no  more  suppressive  than  any  other 
law  to  one  who  would  step  outside  of  It.  It 
is  a  sensible  program  to  provide  the  natives, 
mostly  Bantu,  with  their  own  institutions  on 
lines  parallel  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  whites. 

Apartheid  is  not  a  tyrannical  attempt  to 
drive  the  black  men  back  to  the  bushlands 
but  an  enlightened  way  of  providing  them 
with  a  system  of  government  based  upon 
their  own  customs  and  traditions.  Most 
importantly,  apartheid  is  a  system  designed 
and  carried  out  by  those  most  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  problems  there. 

Only  an  egalitarian  radical,  acting  without 
knowledge  of  the  customs  and  culture  of  the 
black  man,  would  demand  that  the  black 
culture  be  suddenly  brought  directly  Into 
line  with  the  white  one. 

POSTWAR   relations 

Despite  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  specifically  prohibiting  inter- 
vention Into  the  domestic  affairs  of  any 
member  nation,  certain  delegates  to  the  UJ^'. 
General  Assembly  have  made  It  a  point  to 
sit  in  Judgment  on  the  domestic  pwllcles  of 
South  Africa. 

Whether  those  policies  are  morally  right 
or  wrong,  intervention  by  other  states 
through  the  U.N.  Is  not  only  a  violation  of 
recognized  concepts  of  International  law, 
but  It  is  also  Indicative  of  a  double  standard 
being  utilized  by  the  U.N. 

Continued  UJ*.  General  Assembly  censure 
of  South  Africa  has  resulted  from  a  notice- 
able lack  of  flrin  leadership  by  the  Western 
Powers  in  general  and,  perhaps,  the  United 
States  in  particular.  Because  of  close  polit- 
ical and  economic  ties  In  the  past  between 
the  United  States  and  South  Africa,  and  be- 
cause of  South  Africa's  faithfulness  to  the 
United  States  and  Its  post- World  War  n  posi- 
tion, the  United  States  politically,  even 
morally,  owes  the  South  African  Government 
a  determined  measure  of  support  in  the 
U.N. 

South  Africa's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Krtc  H.  Louw,  who  has  led  eight 
South  African  delegations  to  th.e  UJf.  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  has  made  many  eloquent  pleas 
for  the  sovereignty  of  his  nation. 

During  the  post  World  War  U  period,  the 
United  States  customarily  assumed  an  atti- 
tude of  Indifference,  especially  In  the  UJf., 
toward  the  domestic  affairs  of  South  Africa. 
Since  1960,  however,  our  Government  has 
assumed  an  almost  hostUe  attitude  toward 
South  Africa. 

Although  a  deterioration  In  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  South  Africa 
was  evident  in  those  matters  conducted 
through  the  UJf.  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministrations, direct  relations  remained  har- 
monious. 

It  was  during  the  administration  of  John 
P.  Kennedy  that  relations  with  South  Africa 
reached  an  alltlme  low.  The  United  States, 
even  when  It  appeared  that  black  nationalists 
to  the  north  were  prepared  to  move  mUl- 
tarlly  against  South  Africa,  agreed  to  cease 
all  military  material  shipments  to  that  na- 
tion. Economic  trade  sharply  declined,  and 
the  United  States  became  a  party  to  an  un- 
official censxu-e  of  South  Africa  in  the  U.N. 

THI   rOTUEE   COURSE 

There  seem  to  be  three  choices  in  South 
Africa.  First,  radically  integrate  the  two 
races  anA  cultures  tliereby  creating  Instabil- 


ity at  a  time  when  stability  Is  so  necessary 
for  continued  i>eace  and  prosperity.  This 
solution  could  easily  result  In  a  fiasco  similar 
to  that  wlilch  has  now  occurred  in  the  Congo. 
Second,  allow  the  black  culture  to  prevail, 
thus,  returning  to  customs  and  a  cxilture 
close  to  paganism.  This  would  surely  result 
in  the  formation  of  a  government  unfriendly 
toward  the  West,  and  the  progress  which 
South  Africa  has  achieved  would  be  termi- 
nated. Third,  allow  the  white  man  to  con- 
tinue his  present  rule  while  gradually  min- 
gling the  two  races  to  Insure  future  progress 
through  cooperative  efforts  with  the  black 
manr  gradually  assuming  greater  economic 
and  political  participation  In  the  government 
and  society.  Under  the  circumstances  now 
prevalent  in  South  Africa,  the  latter  seems  to 
be  the  most  practical. 

While  a  decision  concerning  the  deteriora- 
ting relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  South  Africa  will  probably  not  be  the 
most  Important  foreign  policy  decision  ren- 
dered by  the  Johnson  administration  during 
the  next  4  years,  the  direction  pursued  after 
having  reached  that  decision  could  be  deci- 
sive for  the  Immediate  security  of  Africa  and 
the  ultimate  security  of  the  West. 

The  success  of  any  new  direction  of  our 
foreign  policy  In  regard  to  Soutli  Africa 
wUl  have  to  overcom.e  obstacles  created  by 
the  events  of  the  past. 

South  Africa's  contribution  to  the  Western 
Powers  lies  not  only  In  her  military  strength, 
for  It  has  strong  armed  forces,  but  also  In 
her  wUllngnees  to  serve  as  a  base  for  the 
West.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Is  stm  the 
only  sea  route  between  the  West  and  the 
East  In  the  very  poasible  event  of  closure  of 
the  Suez  Canal  to  the  West.  Naval  bases 
maintained  there  by  the  enemy  would  seri- 
ously Jeopardize  the  use  of  those  strategic 
waters  during  war. 

South  Africa  has  already  given  the  United 
States  a  unique  advantage  by  permitting  us 
to  erect  tracking  stations  for  space  explora- 
tion and  defense  purposes  on  her  toritory. 
The  only  other  tracking  stations  operated  by 
the  United  States  on  the  African  Continent 
were  recently  confiscated  by  the  revolution- 
ary Goveriunent  of  Tanzania  (formerly  Tsn- 
gajiylka  and  Zanzibar).  These  tracking  sta- 
tions are  vital  links  In  the  worldwide  chain 
of  installations  which  permit  us  to  track  So- 
viet space  vehicles  as  well  as  our  own.  The 
replacement  of  these  stations  with  tracking 
ships  would  not  only  be  extremely  costly 
but  also  technically  unsatisfactory. 

In  summary.  South  Africa  has  faced  the 
Issues  of  the  modem  era  wisely  and  is  willing 
to  go  a  long  way  toward  combating  the  forces 
of  communism.  Russia's  threats  do  not 
scare  her  as  they  seem  to  frighten  most  of 
the  emerging  nations  of  the  African  Con- 
tinent. South  Africa's  domestic  policies  are 
based  upon  realistic  plans  for  continued 
growth  and  prosperity. 


Solving  Urban  Area  Problems 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or   NEW    JEBSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
February  8,  1965.  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News,  Mr.  Bruce  Bioesat.  a 
well-known  and  nationally  syndicated 
columnist,  summarized  the  work  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  in  the  crucial  field  of 
urban  area  problems. 
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As  Mr.  Blossat  points  out,  the  Increas- 
ing concentration  of  our  population  in  a 
relatively  few  huge  urban  complexes, 
with  the  difficult  and  Interrelated  pn^ 
lems  which  such  urban  complexes  In- 
evitably cause,  Q)^y  well  be  today's  and 
tomorrow's  most  urgent  national  con- 
cern. 

Congress  has  an  Important  role,  in  co- 
operation with  States  and  local  commu- 
nities, in  attacking  these  problems  in  a 
coordinated  and  effective  way.  The  Ad- 
visory Commission,  on  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent  the  House  togeth/er 
with  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Fountain]  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh]  ,  has  recom- 
mended ways  in  which  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment can  achieve  the  desired  coordi- 
nation. I  recommend  Mr.  Biossat's  arti- 
cle to  our  colleagues,  and  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude It  herewith : 

States  Chart  Wat  To  Relieve  Urban  Areas 
(By  Bruce  Bioasat) 

The  50  States  have  In  hand  some  advisory 
proposals  which  are  Intended  to  help  them 
set  their  urban  areas  on  a  better  course. 

The  proposals  are  part  of  a  suggested  1966 
State  legislative  program  advanced  by  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  a  permanent  bipartisan  body  set 
up  by  Congress  and  made  up  of  Governors, 
State  legislators,  county  officials,  mayors. 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  U.S.  executive 
branch. 

Anything  reasonably  Inventive  In  this  field 
deserves  a  good  look,  since  the  country's 
major  urban  complexes  are  awash  in  difflc\il- 
tles  that  seem  only  to  grow  greater  as  the 
areas  swell  in  size. 

Soon  75  percent  of  the  American  people 
will  be  living  In  less  than  200  of  these  com- 
plexes— and  their  problems  simply  have  to 
top  any  responsible  public  agenda. 

Purthermore,  It  is  In  these  areas — and  the 
States  which  legally  are  their  masters — 
where  the  really  big  new  spending  is  going 
on  today. 

In  fiscal  1965  UJ5..  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  be  spending  an  estimated  $75.2 
bUllon  In  direct  outlays,  an  Increase  of  more 
than  »5  billion  over  the  $69.8  bUlion  pre- 
liminary total  for  fiscal  1964.  That  figure  In 
turn  is  $5  billion  higher  than  1963. 

Just  10  years  ago.  total  State-local  ex- 
penditures came  to  but  $33.7  bUlion,  so  they 
have  more  than  doubled  In  a  decade. 

Today's  staggering  figures  include  a  heavy 
tax  for  waste  and  confusion.  Much  \ir ban 
growth  is  haphazard,  uncoordinated, 
amounting  nearly  to  self-strangulation. 

With  education  needs  bulking  large,  local- 
State  government  costs  may  double  again  In 
half  a  decade.  There  seems  great  point  In 
reducing  the  tax  for  waste. 

Here  the  Advisory  Commission's  proposals 
come  into  play. 

They  Include  several  pieces  of  permissive 
legislation  that  would  allow  such  matters  as 
mass  transportation,  control  of  urban  water 
supply  and  sewerage  systems,  and  the  se- 
curing and  preserving  of  open  spaces  to  be 
dealt  with  on  a  coordinated  footing. 

They  would  also  authorize  metropolitan 
study  and  area  planning  commissions,  regu- 
lation of  planning,  zoning,  and  subdivision 
in  land  beyond  corporate  boundaries,  and  the 
setting  up  of  so-called  "metropolitan  service 
corporations."  which  could  perform  a  variety 
of  areawide  functions. 

This  last  envisions  an  agency  which  could 
operate  on  a  broad  scale  the  way  more  limited 
traffic,  housing,  and  other  other  authorities 
do  today. 

It  is  a  severe  testing  time  for  those  (Re- 
publicans   particularly)     who    argue    that 


things  are  done  beet  at  tbe  State  and  local 
level.  This  would  apx>ear  to  be  the  moment, 
above  all  In  history,  for  this  notlcm  to  be 
demonstrated  to  the  fullest. 

Unquestionably  the  huge  urban  clusters 
axe  today's  and  tomorrow's  battle  areas.  But 
enlistment  In  the  combat  goes  hard. 

Militant  conservatives,  while  talking  the 
State-local  game,  would  much  rather  take  a 
few  dramatic  swipes  at  the  United  Nations 
than  try  to  coordinate  a  sewerage  system. 


A  Commendable  TV  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

OF   CALIFORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11,  1965 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSbN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  calling  the  attention  of 
Members  at  this  time  to  a  highly  com- 
mendable television  program  scheduled 
for  next  Monday  evening,  February  15, 
over  the  ABC  network.  It  is  to  be  spon- 
sored by  the  Purex  Corp.,  Ltd.,  which  has 
Its  major  plant  in  South  Gate,  Calif.,  in 
the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  here. 

This  1-hour  program  will  be  a  tribute 
to  the  Peace  Corps — the  first,  to  my 
knowledge,  to  be  telecast  nationally  by 
a  commercial  sr>onsor  with  the  Peace 
Corps  as  its  subject  matter.  It  will  be 
one  of  a  series  of  Purex  specials  starring 
Dinah  Shore,  with  this  particular  pro- 
gram featuring  Harry  Belafonte  as  guest 
star. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Purex 
Corp.  for  the  policy  it  adheres  to  in 
seeking  TV  programing  which  has  value 
not  only  as  good  entertainment  but 
which  also  adds  to  our  national  store 
of  knowledge  and  avoidE  any  semblance 
of  sensationalism. 

The  company  follows  a  policy  of  non- 
interference with  the  knowledgeable, 
professional  creation  of  its  programs 
and  the  dissemination  of  that  program- 
ing by  the  network  people.  Mr.  Alan  C. 
Stonemen,  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Purex  Corp..  has  said: 

We  would  question  the  qualifications  of 
creators  of  television  programs  in  advising 
Purex  as  to  what  ingredients  should  go  into 
a  detergent.  And  we  woulfl  likewise  question 
our  own  qualifications  in  presuming  to  tell 
the  creators  of  programing  exactly  how  to 
create. 

This  is  an  attitude  which  has  drawn 
widespread  praise  of  the  company  from 
the  television  press  and  magazines  of 
the  country. 

The  company's  television  policy  Is  re- 
flected in  the  following  excerpt  from  its 
policy  statement : 

Purex  does  not  censor  the  program,  but 
relies  on  the  good  Judgment  and  integrity 
of  the  network  to  provide  the  best  possible 
entertainment  and  to  present  it  with  dignity 
and  good  taete. 

Censorship  by  the  advertiser  of  the  con- 
tent of  a  TV  program  woiild  endanger  any 
dramatic  or  historical  values  the  program 
might  possess.  It  would  be  comparable  to 
trying  to  control  the  content  of  any  mag- 
azine or  newspaper  In  which  we  advertise. 


Purex  recognizes  that  its  noncensorti.ip 
policy  and  the  network's  efforts  to  meet  pub- 
Uc  demand  for  vital  and  more  interest  ins 
programs  at  times  leads  to  the  presema" 
tlon  of  material  on  which  strong  differences 
of  opinion  may  exist.  To  avoid  such  sub- 
jects as  program  material  simply  because  of 
these  differing  opinions  would  severely  limit 
the  scope  of  TV  entertainment.  SjKJtisor 
domination  that  extends  to  imposing  s'lch 
limitations  on  programing,  in  our  opinion. 
is  not  compatible  with  the  network's  obhga- 
tion  to  the  FCC  and  is  not  in  the  best  inier- 
ests  of  the  public. 

We  have  strong  evidence  that  the  mill-.ons 
of  viewers  who  see  our  programs  recogiiize 
their  value  not  only  as  good  entertalnnic-nt, 
but  as  a  real  contribution  to  our  Ameri.-an 
way  of  life  which  does  not  suppress  differing 
opinions. 


Kill  Off  the  Helicopter? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OP   NEW    YOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1965 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  hereto- 
fore granted  me  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House,  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times: 
Kill  Off  the  Helicopteb? 

On  January  14  the  board  of  estimate  in  a 
unanimous  vote  approved  use  of  the  roo:  ol 
the  59-story  Pan  Am  Building,  in  mid-M.,;:- 
hattan,  for  commercial  helicopter  operations, 
to  begin  in  mid-April.  Ten  days  later  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  budget  message  advised 
Congress  to  discontinue  Federal  subsidies  in 
support  of  passenger  helicopter  operaiiuns 
throughout  the  country,  on  the  grounds  i  lui 
the  subsidy  was  not  in  the  national  public 
interest. 

Any  Government  subsidy  must,  of  co.:rse. 
be  submitted  to  unremitting  review.  B'.i!  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  and  shortsigiutd 
to  stop  the  subsidy  to  helicopter  passe.. ger 
service  at  this  stage.  For  one  thing,  the  P:.n 
Am  heliport  itself,  because  of  its  great  r.n- 
venlence,  should  encourage  an  lmmediat«^  in- 
crease in  passenger  use  to  make  trips  to  air- 
ports In  5  to  10  minutes  that  might  reqiire 
an  hour  or  more  by  highway.  If.  as  llKcly. 
the  proposed  new  fourth  major  airpon  in 
the  area  Is  situated  even  farther  away,  ihe 
helicopter's  time  advantage  will  be  enhanced 

While  there  is  admittedly  no  prospect  :hat 
helicopter  service  could  exist  this  year  or  ne.xt 
without  Government  help,  the  time  is  ap- 
proaciaing  when  break-even  operations  c;:n  be 
expected.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  be- 
lieves that  If  the  Government  would  provide 
$18  million  (for  helicopter  services  through- 
out the  Nation)  between  now  and  1970.  the 
lines  could  begin  in  1971  to  show  a  p:'.lit. 
In  the  current  fiscal  year  New  York  Air-  ..ys 
is  getting  $1.9  million  in  subsidy. 

The  hopeful  signs  are  the  potential  o;  liie 
most  modern  equipment  used,  for  larger  I'^ad 
and  all-condition  instrument  operation  ihe 
declining  percentage  of  dependence  on  ^nb- 
sidy,  contractual  guarantees  of  some  incime 
from  major  airlines,  the  general  increar-'  in 
air  travel,  and  the  measurably  enlarged  pv;bl!c 
acceptance  of  helicopter  service. 

The  Government  has  a  large  Investmei.i  in 
helicopter  service,  through  subsidy  of  p.is* 
years.  Stopping  now  would  throw  this  in- 
vestment overboard,  would  destroy  the  exist- 
ing services  Just  when  New  York's,  at  Ipast. 
Is  within  hailing  distance  of  a  time  when  it 
could  pay  for  itself  as  an  unequaled  quick 
route  to  the  airports. 
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Employment  Problemt  of  Yoanf  Peopk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JUUA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Mi-s.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  entire  Nation  is  interested 
in  positive  steps  taken  by  any  group  in 
meeting  the  employment  problems  of 
young  people. 

Because  Clark  County  in  my  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Washington  is  taking  outstanding 
action,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure to  place  in  the  Record  today  Clark 
County  Commissioner  Kenneth  E.  Teter's 
article  which  was  printed  in  the  October 
County  News  Digest. 

In  the  svunmer  of  1964  Clark  County  was 
able  to  take  a  positive  step  in  meeting  a  prob- 
lem which  has  become  one  of  concern 
throughout  the  Nation — that  of  providing 
emplo3?ment  opportunities  for  boys  16  and 
17  years  of  age. 

This  was  carried  out  through  a  program 
that  benefited  both  the  boys  involved  and 
the  entire  county.  While  somewhat  limited 
in  scope.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  example  of 
what  can  be  done  when  people  work  together 
to  meet  a  problem  of  this  nature. 

.\ctually,  the  Clark  County  youth  employ- 
ment program  had  Its  start  in  the  summer 
of  1963.  At  that  time  it  appeared  the  coun- 
ty's park  acreage  might  be  increased  con- 
siderably within  the  year. 

The  board  of  county  commissioners,  con- 
si'-ting  of  Chairman  Lawrence  Beauchamp, 
Jim  Worthington.  and  myself,  foresaw  the 
possibilities  of  this  situation  and  included 
an  item  of  $2,000  for  extra  help  wages  in  the 
budget  for  1964. 

In  December  of  1963.  the  Crown  Zellerbach 
Corp.  deeded  an  area  of  nearly  300  acres  to 
the  county  for  park  purposes.  This  site, 
now  known  as  Lackamas  Park,  more  than 
doubled  the  amount  of  park  acreage  the 
county  owned  at  that  time. 

Located  north  of  the  community  of  Camas, 
in  the  easterly  part  of  the  county,  this  new 
park  site  included  a  fine  lake,  thus  providing 
the  public  with  fishing,  canoeing  and  row- 
boating  and  swimming,  in  addition  to 
picnicking,  hiking,  nature  study,  and  serene 
wilderness.  It  also  contains  some  fine  stands 
of  second  growth  and  old  growth  £>ougias- 
fir. 

Early  in  1964,  the  county  acquired  160 
acres  from  the  U.S.  Government  for  a  park 
site  in  nothern  Clark  County.  This  property, 
which  we  named  Slouxon  Park.  Is  located 
along  Yale  Reservoir  on  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Lewis  River.  The  land  at  Siouxon  Park 
was  In  its  native  state  of  brush  and  timber, 
with  a  long  shoreline  on  the  reservoir. 

To  begin  developing  these  new  park  sites 
as  quickly  as  possible  required  more  labor 
than  was  available  in  the  county  parks  de- 
partment. A  youth  employment  program 
seemed  to  be  an  answer  to  our  problem,  as 
well  as  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  youth. 

Thus,  the  county  had  as  much  need  for 
tluse  boys  as  the  boys  had  for  employment. 
and  our  park  board  warmly  endorsed  the 
Idea. 

However,  to  get  the  youth  employment 
program  underway  required  more  than  Just 
th«  backing  and  encouragement  of  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  and  the  approval 
of  Clark  County's  park  board.  ThU  help  was 
f't^c  coming. 

Robert  K.  Axlimd,  chief  probation  officer 
't^r  the  coimty  Juvenile  department,  and  a 
nvin  well  aware  <rf  the  problem  of  employ- 


ment for  teenage  boys,  stuped  In  and  did 
much  at  tlie  work.  He  cleared  the  ques- 
Uaa  ot  wages  and  hours,  and  mln(»s  work 
permits  with  the  State  department  of  labor 
and  industry. 

Permission  for  children  of  welfare  recipi- 
ents to  accept  wages  without  having  their 
parents  suffer  a  reduction  in  their  welfare 
grant  was  obtained  from  the  State  depart- 
ment of  public  assistance. 

Also  working  with  tis  in  preparing  the 
program  were  such  people  as  Coiuity  School 
Superintendent  Roy  Sandberg;  Prosecuting 
Attorney  R.  DeWltt  Jones;  County  Park 
Superintendent  Gerry  Staley.  and  superior 
cotu-t  Judges  Eugene  G.  Cushlng,  J.  Guthrie 
Langsdorf,  and  Virgil  V.  Scheiber,  who  also 
serve  as  juvenile  court  judges  for  the  county. 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  initiating  our 
youth  employment  program. 

Some  24  boys  were  selected  for  employ- 
ment from  applications  which  were  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  coimty  and  then  re- 
viewed by  a  screening  committee. 

We  received  further  enhancement  of  our 
program  from  State,  county,  and  private 
foresters  who  instructed  the  boys  In  for- 
estry, conservation,  suppression  of  vandal- 
ism, and  related  subjects. 

While  the  boys  did  some  work  in  other 
county  parks,  the  great  majority  of  their 
time  was  devoted  to  the  Lackamas  Park 
project. 

Clark  County  paid  the  youngsters  the  min- 
Imimi  wage,  withheld  income  tax  and  social 
sectirlty,  provided  Industrial  Insurance  and 
medical  aid  and.  in  general,  treated  the  boys 
Just  as  we  do  all  our  employees. 

This  meant  it  was  necessary  to  dismiss  two 
of  them  for  falling  to  do  the  Job.  However. 
It  should  be  noted  the  remainder  all  per- 
formed in  an  outstanding  manner  and  fully 
earned  every  cent  they  received. 

Though  It  was  possible  to  carry  out  the 
program  for  only  a  limited  time,  the  boys 
cleared  many  acres  of  brush  and  under- 
growth, built  several  trails,  erected  restroom 
facilities,  prepared  drinking  water  locations, 
mowed  grass,  constructed  a  boat  dock,  and 
made  many  other  Improvements. 

With  what  we  have  learned  this  last  sum- 
mer, we  are  eagerly  looking  forward  to  a 
much  more  expanded  program  next  year. 
The  Lackamas  Park  site,  because  of  Its  large 
size  and  varied  potential,  will  take  several 
years  to  develt^  ftUly.  In  addition  we  have 
much  work  to  do  at  our  Siouxon  Park  on 
the  Yale  Reservoir.  We  anticipate  more  ad- 
ditions to  ova  park  system,  and  maintenance 
also  must  be  continued  on  otir  existing 
parks. 

This  donation  by  Crown  Zellerbach  to  the 
county's  park  system  last  winter,  plus  the 
efforts  of  concerned  Individuals,  have  given 
us  an  opening  for  further  developing  the 
county — and  its  yotmg  people,  our  richest 
resource. 


Tribnte  to  General  LeMay 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or   FLOROA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  21, 1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen.  Curtis 
LeMay  Is  a  legend  in  his  own  lifetime. 
He  is  a  symbol  of  effective  military  pre- 
paredness: of  strength  tempered  with 
justice. 

I  have  noted  a  very  fine  tribute  to  Gen- 
eral I«May  in  the  Air  Force  magazine  of 
February  1965.  I  am  proud  to  have  it 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record: 


The  LeMay  achievements  have  been  cited 
over  and  over  again.  The  LeMay  cigar  has 
been  chewed  and  rechewed  In  public  print. 
Otir  own  portrait  of  the  retiring  USAP  Chief 
of  Staff  iB  painted  against  a  backgroiind  of 
people — ^Alr  FV>rce  people — for  whom  he 
waged  battles  as  big  and  as  Important  as  any 
offensives  he  mounted  over  Germany  or 
Japan.  Here  is  how  he  said  It  himself  (in 
the  Airman,  January  1964) .  and  this  is  bow 
we  will  remember  him : 

"There  are  quite  a  few  devices  and  pro- 
cedures in  the  Air  Force  today  that  seem 
to  dwarf  their  human  creators.  As  our 
missiles  and  electronics  have  begun  to  do 
the  things  we  want  them  to  do,  you  may 
have  heard  deriding  comments  about  man's 
abilities.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  that  silo- 
sitting  will  replace  flying  •  •  •  that  voyages 
into  deep  space  will  be  led  by  unmanned 
satellites  •  •  •  and  that  the  computer 
thinks  quicker  and  deeper  than  any  mortal. 

"Not  so  many  years  ago,  they  used  to  say 
•  •  •  commission  the  Norden  bombsight. 
not  the  bombardier  •  •  •  give  sergeant 
stripes  to  the  computing  gunsight,  not  to  the 
aerial  gunner  •  •  •  or  let  'George'  the  auto- 
pilot do  it. 

"Aerial  victory  in  World  War  n  was  won 
by  men  •  •  •  men  who  wore  wings  •  •  • 
men  who  had  the  daring  and  the  intelligence 
to  master  the  machines  and  to  improve  upon 
the  procedures  to  reach  the  winning  com- 
binations. 

"Nothing  has  changed.  I  salute  the  herit- 
age of  all  men  who  wear  Air  Force  wings. 
And  I  foresee  that  men  with  vrings  will  lead 
the  way  in  the  coming  conquest  at  space. 
I  shall  say  this  with  full  conviction  untU  I 
am  convinced  that  the  airplane  invented  the 
Wright  brothers." — The  Eorross. 


Miss  Inez  Tatascore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  MEW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11. 1965 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  With 
deep  regret  that  I  advise  Members  of 
the  House  and  their  employees  of  the 
passing  of  Miss  Inez  Tatascore  on  Febru- 
ary 4. 

Miss  Tatascore  was  for  18  years  an 
employee  of  the  House  c^  Representa- 
tives, ably  serving  as  secretary  to  my 
predecessor,  the  Honorable  Sterling  Cole. 
She  retiu-ned  to  her  home  In  Ithaca.  N.Y.. 
in  1953  to  take  emplosrment  there  and 
has  lived  there  since  that  time. 

Miss  Tatascore  joined  Congressman 
Cole's  staff  in  1935  shortly  after  he  was 
first  elected  to  Congress.  Prior  to  that 
time,  she  had  been  a  Tompkins  County, 
N.Y.  County  court  stenographer  and 
secretary  to  the  late  County  Judge  Wil- 
lard  M.  Kent.  At  the  time  of  her  death, 
she  was  confidential  secretary  to  the 
Honorable  Harold  E.  Simpson.  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Miss  Tatascore  had  long  been  active 
in  Republican  circles  and,  in  1952,  was 
an  alternate  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  Chicago.  She 
was  a  past  secretary,  treasurer,  and  vice 
president  of  the  Young  Republican  Club 
of  Ithaca  and  for  many  years  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Republican  County 
Committee  of  Tompkins  County. 
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I  know  that  Miss  Tatascore's  many 
friends  In  Washington  and  in  the  State 
of  New  York  will  mourn  her  passing. 
She  was  an  extremely  able  staff  member 
to  Congressman  Cole  and  to  the  con- 
stituents of  his  congressional  district  as 
well  as  being  of  considerable  help  to  me 
In  recent  years.  She  will  be  much 
missed  by  all  who  knew  her. 


Family  Farms  io  the  United  States 


The  5-Perceot  Manufacturer's  Tax  on 
Hoasehold-Type  Hot  Water  Heaters 
Should  Be  Repealed 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1965 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  calling  for  the  repeal 
of  the  5-percent  manufacturer's  tax  on 
household-type  hot  water  heaters  be- 
cause I  feel  that  this  tax  can  no  longer 
be  justified. 

In  the  first  place,  the  tax  is  one  of 
those  "temporary"  wartime  taxes  de- 
signed not  only  to  raise  revenue  but  to 
curtail  the  use  of  steel,  copper  and  other 
metals  in  products  classified  as  luxu- 
rious and  unnecessary  for  home  use  in 
emergencies.  There  is  a  question 
whether  such  a  tax  should  have  been 
applied  in  the  first  place,  but  since  it 
was.  It  should  have  been  repealed  long 
before  this. 

To  my  knowledge,  domestic  water 
heaters  are  the  only  tjrpe  of  plumbing 
equipment  that  carry  a  manufacturer's 
tax.  It  is  particluarly  unfair  since  it  ap- 
plies only  to  the  family  water  heaters  in 
the  home  and  does  not  apply  to  heaters 
which  supply  hot  water  in  hotels,  apart- 
ments or  other  non-one-family  dwell- 
ings. 

Certainly  the  use  of  hot  water  today 
cannot  be  classified  as  a  luxury.  Every 
home  depends  upon  it  almost  as  much 
as  food,  clothing,  and  housing.  An  apart- 
ment dweller  under  the  present  system 
gets  his  hot  water  from  equipment  on 
which  no  tax  has  been  paid  while  the 
equipment  for  the  average  homeowner 
either  costs  more  because  of  the  manu- 
facturer's tax  or  the  manufacturer  is  put 
at  an  unfair  advantage. 

The  domestic  water  heater  Industry  Is 
a  depressed  industry.  More  than  half  of 
the  plants  have  closed  and  more  are  In 
danger  of  being  closed.  Companies  that 
operate  in  the  red  find  It  necessary  to 
partially  absorb  the  5  percent  Federal  tax 
and  operate  further  in  the  red.  Some 
companies  find  It  necessary  to  lay  off 
workers  and  ciutall  their  business.  The 
amount  of  revenue  gained  from  this  tax 
is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  problems 
created  for  this  depressed  industry. 

Furthermore,  it  appears  to  me  this  tax 
on  water  heaters  is  a  regressive  tax,  as  it 
falls  most  heavily  on  families  with  low 
or  modest  incomes. 

In  the  reappraisal  of  wartime  excise 
taxes,  I  trust  Congress  will  see  fit  to 
eliminate  this  unfair  manufacturer's  tax 
which  has  outlived  Its  usefulness. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH    DA.KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11,  1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  place  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  car- 
ried in  the  Corson  County  News.  Mc- 
intosh, S.  Dak.,  which  I  think  is  worth 
distributing  for  other  Members  to  read. 

The  editorial,  carried  in  the  February 
4,  1965,  issue  of  that  paper,  is  as  follows: 

Pamtlt  Fasms  in  the  TJivIted  States 

It  seems  the  Jobnson  administration  has 
chosen  to  preside  over  the  Uquldatlon  of 
two-thirds  oX  the  family  farms  In  the  United 
States. 

One  can  Imagine  the  embarrassment  of 
such  Democrats  as  South  Dakota's  Senator 
GEX3BCE  McGovERN.  McGovERN  and  then- 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  spent  consider- 
able time  traveling  through  the  farmlands 
of  America  not  many  years  ago  blaming  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  for  causing  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  farmers.  It  must  be  said  In  their 
defense  they  are  also  critical  of  the  Presi- 
dential decree,  although  they  elect  to  blame 
the  Bvireau  of  the  Budget  rather  than  the 
President. 

The  President  said  in  his  budget  message 
farming  alone  cannot  be  expected  to  sui>- 
port  more  than  a  million  families.  There  are 
now  about  3  million  people  making  their 
Uving  on  farms  In  this  country. 

The  President  expects  to  handle  the  sur- 
plus farmer  pM-oblem  by  spending  money  to 
teach  farmers  new  Jobs  rather  than  spend- 
ing money  to  support  or  supplement  farm 
Income. 

We  believe  that  In  trying  to  solve  the  eo- 
calied  farm  problem  by  moving  two-thirds 
of  the  people  off  farms  the  President  Is  go- 
ing to  create  more  problems  tiian  be  wUi 
solve. 

He  Is  not  dealing  with  just  2  million  fami- 
Ues.  He  Is  dealing  also  with  the  people  who 
provide  goods  and  services  for  these  families. 
Liquidation  of  any  large  number  of  farm 
families  will  start  off  a  chain  reaction  tliat 
wUl  be  felt  In  every  corner  of  the  land. 
Liquidation  of  another  one-third  of  the 
rural  people  will  mean  Liquidation  of  more 
than  half  of  the  small  towns  and  cities  in 
the  Midwest. 

Reducing  the  number  of  farmers  will  re- 
duce the  number  of  people  that  make  the 
machinery  and  will  create  new  unemploy- 
ment problems  in  the  Industrial  centers. 
Land  that  Is  now  farmed  by  100  small  farmers 
with  small  tractors,  combines  and  pickups 
can  be  farmed  by  10  farmers  with  a  few  huge 
crawler  tractors  and  fleets  of  transient  com- 
bines. 

Of  course,  as  the  Presldtat  says,  a  million 
farmers  can  supply  all  the  food  and  fiber  we 
need  now.  One  corporatttin  could  supply  all 
the  cars  we  need  If  all  Its  competition  were 
removed  and  it  could  triple  its  size. 

The  administration  seems  to  have  bought 
the  idea  that  the  technological  revolution 
has  made  it  impossible  for  more  than  a  few 
people  to  make  a  living  on  farms. 

Hogwash.  The  advent  of  tractors  and  com- 
bines and  milking  machines  meant  that  a 
farmer  could  do  the  same  work  In  less  time. 
It  meant  that  he  could  reasonably  expect  to 
work  about  the  same  htjurs  as  his  city 
neighbors  In  the  factories  instead  of  the 
dark-to-dark  routine  that  was  his  30  years 
ago. 

The  thing  that  made  It  difficult  for  the 
farmer  to  exist  ■was  that  Government  pro- 
grams cut  down  his  acreage  so  that  he  could 
not  produce  as  much  as  before  and  at  the 


same  time  did  not  and  do  not  give  him  a  fair 
price  for  the  products  he  sells.  The  Gov. 
eminent,  right  or  wrong,  chose  to  set  the 
prices  for  farm  products  and  the  Govern- 
ment set  that  price  too  low  for  the  farmer 
to  make  a  proQt. 

It  is  fxirther  foUy  to  think  that  any  size- 
able number  of  people  can  make  their  Uvln^ 
In  areas  like  the  Dakota's  by  means  other 
than  farming  and  selling  to  the  people  who 
farm. 

What  then  do  we  propose  to  do  with  the 
millions  of  people  Johnson  proposes  to  move 
off  the  land.  Obviously,  they  must  go  Ui 
the  cities  to  compete  with  the  people  already 
there  for  Jobs  and  there  aren't  enough  Jobs 
to  go  around  now.  The  problems  Involved 
in  such  a  migration  stagger  the  Imagina- 
tion. 

We  should  further  concern  ourselves  with 
the  loss  to  our  country  of  moving  the  people 
from  the  farms  and  small  towns  to  the  huge 
clUes.  There  is  an  atmosphere  in  rurTa 
America  that  cannot  be  duplicated  in  tl.e 
cities.  TTie  contribution  of  rural  America 
to  the  moral  strength  of  our  people  cannoi; 
be  underestimated.  Who  wants  to  trade  the 
rural  community  with  its  4-H  clubs.  church(  s 
and  schools,  where  everyljody  knows  each 
other  and  is  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
their  neighbor  and  his  children,  for  the  con- 
crete Jungles,  the  Juvenile  gangs  and  tl.e 
moral  rot  that  breeds  and  grows  In  tl^e 
large  cities? 

The  hour  Is  late  for  the  people  of  rural 
America,  and  that  Includes  everybody  wheth- 
er they  live  in  the  cities  or  on  the  farms  in 
the  Midwest.  The  President  has  made  up 
his  mind-  Only  Congress  stands  in  the 
way  of  making  the  nightmare  of  the  ex  - 
dus  to  the  cities  a  reality. 

The  people,  most  of  whom  supportrd 
Jobnson  in  the  last  election,  must  make  it. 
known  this  is  not  what  they  wanted. 


Sonnd  Finance  and  Free  Enterprise 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11,  1965 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  a  frequent  listener  of  "Three-Stnr 
Extra,"  the  newspaper  of  the  air.  I  was 
especially  Impressed  with  Ray  Henl(  s 
remarks  on  February  1,  1965,  and  wou\i 
like  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  tf 
my  colleagues: 

All  the  indicators  seem  to  say,  these  da^  ■. 
the  big  trend  on  the  Continent  of  E^^ropc 
is  toward  sound  finance  and  reliance  i.  n 
profits  and  private  property  in  a  system  t 
enterprise   free   of   government  controls. 

Many  may  think  this,  strangely.  Is  n  t 
the  dominant  trend  here  in  the  United  Strr-? 
which  blazed  the  way  of  free  enterprise  i  r 
all  the  world  to  behold.  But  regardless.  It  is 
the  trend  in  Europe  and  most  of  the  cou  r  - 
tries   are  making  hay   along   the  way. 

"Three-Star  ESrtra"  pointed  out  some  while 
ago  that  President  de  Gaulie  appears  to  '  e 
enjoying  his  Oympian  view  of  things  f  r 
the  reason  that  he  knows  he  has  corner 'd 
plenty  of  gold  and  the  financial  structure 
of  Prance  Is  in  good  order. 

West  Germany  has  done  so  fabulously  wc'. 
following  the  path  of  sound  finance  a-  i 
free  enterprise  that  even  the  political  pa:  y 
which  opposes  the  Erhardt  regime,  the  ot>- 
poEltion  Socialists,  appear  to  be  Socialist  :n 
name  only.  And  the  Socialists  appear  to 
be  doing  well  in  politics  by  proclaiming  th.»t 
Government  ownership  of  Industry  no  longer 
is  part  of  their  creed  and  as  for  Marxism— 
that's  out  entirely. 
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The  Socialists  are  getting  more  like  Er-  are  infinitely  more  beneficial  to  physical  defense   office.     Here   in  Union  County  we 

h  rcits  Christian  Democrats  every  day.    -Hiey  and  mental   development  than  a  young  can  foresee  that  In  the  very  near  future  we 

nu    longer    rant    about    nuclear    power,    no  ^^  ^   ^      .              ,      counter    on  t  ""^^  ^^ve  $1  mlUion  of  shelter  supplies  in 

:onger    oppose    rearmament,    instead    have  ^igpt   Jorn^r     or  L>Wnd    thP    w^^^^^^  emergency  storage.    Lack  of  essentlS  shelter 

cniie  out  solidly  for  the  concept  of  NATO.  f„^ ^f ;„^°f "^^'    °^   behind    the    wheel    of  information   in    civil    defense    offices    when 

Mid  Socialist  Leader  Willy  Brandt,  mayor  *"^^^,°^°°"^-         ,             „  needed  would  make  shelter  operations  very 

of  Berlin,  says,  "We  shall  strive  for  stable  Finally,  Mr.  Speaker  as  Scouting  prin-  difflctut. 

prices  and  a  sound  deutsche  mark.    We  shall  ciples  and  activities  are  practiced  else-  The  Union  Coimty  Civil  Defense  and  Dis- 

not   touch  private  property."  where  on  the  globe,  there  springs  a  new  aster  Control  presents,  possibly  for  the  first 

Similar  allegiances  to  more  right-of-cen-  hope  that  our  prayers  for  world  freedom  ^^e  In  the  United  States,  a  shelter  locator 

ter  policies  are  being  seen  in  Belgium,  Lux-  ^nd    peace   may    be    answered.      Annual  system  developed  by  Arthur  Guarriello.  shel- 

embourg.  and  even  in  some  areas  of  Scan-  ,,,^  iambnrpp«;    enahlP    vm7n^    nponip  ter  coordinator  of  Union  Township.    All  shel- 

dii.avia.    In  England,  the  Labor  Party  seems  ^°^j,°    jamboiees    enable    young    people  ^^  information  is  placed  on  3-  by  S-lrich 

in  trouble.    Suddenly  everyone  appears  con-  f  ro^  across  the  seas  to  meet  and  to  know  fiung  cards  except  that  sS>^  on  thi  iLp^- 

cerned  with  sound  money  and  with  the  con-  American  Scouts  and  what  they  stand  tion  sheet  and  inventory  record  when  a  4- 

cipt  of  private  initiative  and  enterprise.  for.      With   Scouting   available   in   more  by  '6-inch  card  is  used.     Both  sides  of  the 

and  more  countries,  we  may  have  at  last  latter  is  utiUzed.    This  card  is  taken  to  the 

'  come  upon  the  golden  key  that  will  un-  shelter  as  necessary.    Also,  a  large  municipal 

lock  the  barriers  that  divide  nationali-  ^"^^P  ^^  "sed  in  the  control  center,    item  P 

Boy  Scout  Week  ties  and  foment  disorder  among  men.    U,  ^^  f  ^^^^^  ^^^'^  ^'^^    Location  cards  are  in  lo 

peradventure,   lads   brought   up   under  munfcipaima"s^°"'*  ^'"^  ""'"""^  "^^^  °^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  Communist  rule  have  adequate   oppor-  „^p^^^„  !fJx,.»^,<.„  ^ 

or  tunity  to  become  better  acquainted  with  *   licensed  alphabetized  fach^ities  bt  type 

uf\v     irwvr  n    cAvirkn  their  counterparts  in  the  free  world,  they  o  lf,K?^^t    ,^ 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR  may  eventuaUy  come  to  recognize  and  I  SS-chJ^'^**'''^" 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA  Bccept  thc  Scoufs  tenot  of  duty  to  God  4]  industry  and  office  buildings 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  I'egardless  of  the   athiestiC  teachings   to  5.  Hotel,  restaurant,  and  recreation 

Thurttfav  Fphrimm  11    1QR^  which  they  are  subjected  at  home.  6.  Apartments  and  multiple  story  build- 

i  nursaay.  February  11,  1965  ^  j^  ^^  honor  to  honor  the  Boy  Scouts  ings.                                   '^           ' 

Mr.      SAYLOR.     Mr.      Speaker,     Boy  of  America.  "^^  Private  residences. 

Scout  Anniversary  Week  is  a  most  stim-  "  b.  possible  sites 

ulating  experience.    Seeing  the  throngs  ~~~~^^^^~~^  1.  New  buUdings  under  construction. 

of  rugged  and  enthusiastic  youngsters  in  «•  -i  i>  <•  ^'  ^^'^^'^ss  not  surveyed  or  have  not  been 

uniform  around  Capitol  Hill  always  in-  Civil  Defense  Shelter  Locator  System  inspected. 

stills  a  new  confidence  in  the  future  of  ^'  ^^^^^  buildings  disapproved  and  rec- 

our  country.     The  way  things  have  been  SPEECH  ommendations  made  for  modification. 

going    in   this   old   world   for    the   past  or  c.  standard  location  record  cakds 

quarter  of  a  century  might  ordinarUy  u^*,     -,  nnvurr  o    nu/vrn  «  *'  ^^P  *°J*  boundary  designations:    (a) 

shake  the  assurance  of  those  who  must  nK)n.  rLUKfcNtfc  r.  UWlbK  Population,  daytime,  nighttime,  number  of 

inherit  the  job  of  carrying  on,  but  hope  of  new  jersey  ^Jea^  '°  ^^^^'  "^^"^^^  °^  stocked  spaces  in 

will  rise  and  mankind  in  general  wiU  en-  in  the  house  of  representatives            2    paciutv  statu*-   i?«r.«in-«o»  ♦»,.♦ ,. 

'Z^^o^  nAl^r^oI'TT'''.  ^'  '^^  ''-^^^<^y'  ^-^ruary  9,  1965  ce^s^l!^lul\Z'<i.    ^^d^/fS^^y'^u^I 

Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  extended  and  ber.    Complete  history  of  faciiitv     stocked 

accepted  through  a  greater  part  of  the  ^^s.     DWYER.    Mr.     Speaker,     the  or  not  stocked, 

universe.  Union  County,  N.J. .  CivU  Defense-Dis-  3.  Facilities  not  approved  and  no  potential 

No  creed  can  have  a  higher  purpose  ^st^r  Control  Organization,  headed  by  d.  ALPHABErtcAL  listing  of  streets 

wlien  It  Is  based  on  service  to  God,  to  ^ol.   Charles  J.   Christian,   coordinator,  j   Map  coordinates 

country,  and  to  feUow  man.     Prom  its  and  Jack  R.  Karel,  M.D.,  deputy  coordi-  2   standard  location 

inception  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  nator,  has  just  announced  the  develop-  e.  municipai  map  with  standard  i.or_ATTnw 

tl:e  Boy  Scout  organization  has  dedi-  ment  of  what  may  be  the  first  shelter  code  as  designated  btt^  S^^eJI^ISis 

cated  itself  to  the  teaching  of  love  of  locator  system  in  the  United  States.  j    subareas  delineated 

God,  patriotism,  courage,  vmderstanding  Developed      by      Arthur      Guarriello,  2.'  Each  area  showing  day  and  night  pop- 

of  and  consideration  for  others,  and  self-  shelter  coordinator  of  Union  Township,  uiation. 

reliance.    By    encouraging    youths    to  which  is  located  in  the  congressional  dis-  3.  stocked  shelters, 

achieve  excellence  in  whatever  careers  trict  I  am  privileged  to  represent,  the  *•  Homes-shelters. 

their  character  and  ability  enable  them  shelter  locator  system  is  designed  to  pro-  I  l**®\*hi"  ^^o^^'^^^'iy  approved. 

to  qualify,  the  Scouts  have  produced  out-  ^ide  an  up-to-date  and  systematic  means  Possible  shelters, 

standing   individuals   in   every   field   of  of  keeping  track  of  present  and  potential  *■•  '^^ 

endeavor.  shelter     facilities     and     supplies.     The  ^    ^^  faculty  number— each  containing  all 

As  one  whose  love  of  nature  has  stead-  value  of  such  a  system,  as  a  way  of  max-  P^""^"*  papers  to  a  specific  facility,    m- 

fr.stly  grown  from  my  first  memory  of  imizing  the  usefulness  of  a  shelter  system  ^^^1°^  f^ef  «nd  inventory  record. 

w.Uking    through    the    woods    with    my  in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  is  obvious,  outs      ^^'"'^^^'^'^  location— containing  print- 

father,  I  have  a  particular  admiration  Since  this  shelter  locator  system  is,  so  cw' ,»„,  ,„„„♦ 

for  the  scouting  programs  which,  by  the  far  as  is  known,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  in  oper^tiinm  union  ^ownshfo^"            """^ 

simple  expedient  of  experience,  acquaint  the  United  States,  I  feel  certain  it  will  be  "P^'^^**^"  *°  ^°^°^  To,.nship. 

those  boys  with  the  wondrous  gifts  our  of  interest  to  many  of  our  colleagues.  * 

Creator    bestowed    when    he    designed  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in-  schools 

forests    and    mountains    and    trickling  elude  a  description  of  the  system,  to-  Name,  location,  and  facility  number 

streams,  then  topped  them  all  with  an  gether  with  samples  of  the  cards  used  in    Franklin 26OO 

astronomical       arrangement      through  the  system,  which  were  just  published  in    n^"*^^f"J 2*^°^ 

which  heat  and  energy  is  provided  and  the  February  1965  issue  of  the  Minute-    JeffeSon     S 

stoied  by  day  and  a  magical  and  bril-  man.  the  newsletter  of  the  Union  Coimty  connecticutParnis'                                   3002 

liaut  showpiece  is  unveiled  at  sundown.  Civil  Defense-Disaster  Control  Organi-     st. Michael's I".---I-Iiri"III    3103 

To  tramp  through  the  woods  not  "only  zation:                                                           '        Kawameeh llllllll..    3200 

makes    for    healthy    bodies;    it    develops  Shelter  locator  System                        Washington 3400 

moral  fiber  by  nurturing  an  appreciation  As  the  national  fallout  shelter  program  b 

for  the  accomplishments  of  the  pioneers  progresses    in   all   cotmties   throughout   the  Green  Lane. 

V.  iio    hewed    the    path    that    led    to    the  ^"'*'®<*  States,  millions  of  dollars  of  shelter  YM  and  YVirHA. 

miracle  that  is  todav's  Amprim  supplies  are  being  stored  in  our  process  of  c-i 

^^Vi/lT   fVit    r.v™^o    *^^T  ■  preparedness.    It  is  therefore  incumbent  up-  Location  02600: 

lei'urP  timp  Hlrif^  /nri  o.m,.^!!!!^!.'!^!!!^  °"  '^^  directors  that  an  accurate  and  readily  Starting  at  a  point  at  Stuyvesant  Avenue 

leisure  tune,  hiking  and  campouU  should  available   record   of  all   these  supplies  and  and  Hillside  Avenue  east   to  the  Elizabeth 

D<>  encouraged  wherever  possible.     They  shelter  facilities  be  in  the  municipal  civil  River;   south  on  the  river  to  the  parkway; 
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souUieaat  on  the  parkway  to  the  Junction  Trained  staff— position  and  number.  CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
of  Vauxhall  Road;  west  on  Vauxhall  Road  to  Potential  Increases  of  spacaB.  The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  ol 
Oakland  Avenue  to  the  Junction  of  Stuy-  Medical  supplies  kept  from  freezing.  ^g  joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
vesant  Avenue;  continue  north  on  Stuyves-  FAMP  supplies.  jgr  Bale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
ant  Avenue  to  the  Hlllalde  line:  Radef  kits  in  secure  areas.  expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
Daytime    population 6460  Other  emergency  equipment  avaUable.  gresslonal  Directory.     No  sale  shall  be  made 

Nighttime  population 5500  ^^^^p^^^ J^^^^^k  In  sheltetv  °^  "^'^^    <^«-   C°^«'  ""«  **'  "«^-   ^^°'   ^ 

?o21  S^Sa::::::::::::::::::::::'-   235  Auxmary  power  1939). 

iuuM.   ov^  ^^                                                   .  Emergency  lighting. 

*'"'  Level  of  Interest  in  programt. 

Faculty     No.     02601:     Stuyvesant     Town,  Remarks.  Tjc-r-owr.  rurr^-Trp-  at  tttf  papttot 

Manor  Drive,  BuUdlng  No.  2.  Date    of    pack    and/or    dat*    of    expiration  RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

PP  factor:  1.  should  be  noted.                       |  An  office  for  the   Congressional  Recctd, 

Capacity:  10.  Food  pack.                              I  with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  1> 

C-2  Medical  supplies.                    I  cated  in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  cr- 

PacUlty  No  02600:  Franklin  School.  Llndy                          |_  ders  will  be  received  for  Bubscrlptlons  to  liie 

Terrace  '^^~^~^"~~^  Record    at    »1.50    per    month    or    for    Bin  trie 
Caoacltv  235.    Tonnage:  2183.    Cube:  248.  copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
^        ''  PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  charge  of  3  cents) .    Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
Item:                                Quantity     Voucher  No.  EXTRACTS  ijers  of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
Biscuit 27                05375  It  shall  be  lawful  for  tha  Public  Printer  the  Record  should  be  processed  through  tl,;s 

?^  .T**®1".; I                0^7^  to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any  office. 

Sanitation  kit 5                  O&J/O  senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts                            

Medical  kit  A »                 uoo/o  Congressional  Record,  the  person                                ^.  ,„.^^»tc,  ^^t,   o,,,. 

In  order  to  add  945  spaces  It  would  cost  ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  Uiereof  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALL 

$5  670  for  ventUating  and  $5,900  for  auxiliary  (U.S.  Code,  Utle  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942).  Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 

rto'wer.                                                                                              _^_  tlons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  ti.e 

B  '          ■  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 

Aberdeen  Road-  Map  section  3-M.  St.  Loc  LAWS   RELATIVE  TO  THE   PRINTING   OF  Printing  Office.  Washington  25   DC.,  at  cot 

flo  Q7              "oaa-  '^P  necvioii  »-i«i,  ow.  DOCUMENTS  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Print,  r 

*'"  ^'-                                                                                       „,^.        „           _           .^       ^w^ i„*i^„  «♦  -  plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  discount  Lf 

'  '^""'^  H  ^"*'^''  f  °T  ?^^y  °          ^.H^  rnr  hi  ?L  noTto  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 

Inspection  sheet  and  inventory  record:  document  not  already  provided  for  by  law.  ^  ^.j^o^i^^    bookdealers   and   quantity   pv.r- 

Facmty  number.  but  only  when  the  ^e  shall  be  accompa-  ^^^^^^^Sut^h  printing  shall  not\ntcr- 

FacUity  address.  nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  ft-lnter  «           ^                    P         J                           ,^^^ 

Facility  name.  as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.     Any  ^xecu-  Government.      The    Superintendent    of 

Person  to  be  seen  and  telephone  numb«.  "J'«  ^^P^'^^°^  ^:;,"**"- ^"^^^^  Documents    shall    prescribe    the    terms   and 

Daytime  population.  ent  office  of  the  Government  submitting  re-  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^er   which    he   may   author.:  0 

Nighttime  population.  Ports  or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries  «                            Government   publications   bv 

Number  of  approved  spaces.  from   Congress    shall    submit    therewUh   an  ^^^^^^,^„  ^^^  ^e  may  designate  any  Gcvl 

Number  of  nonapproved  spaces.  estimate  of  the  probable  cc^t  of  print  ng  the  ^^^^^^^  ^^^„  ^^^          \  j^^  ^^  ^^le  ^j  qcv- 

^  '^**^-  ^^^i  TLt!^«t^,  «h«n  «^„^t.^Pnor^,^  emment  publication!  under  such  regulations 

Date  shelter  marked.  latlng  to  estimates  shal    apply  to  reports  or  ^                                         suplrinteu.i- 

Date  shelter  Ucensed.  ^'^n'Ttu,-  ^f  L    1 40    n  ^,  <«^^   ^^        ^  ent  of  DocuSients  ^nd  the  head  of  the  re- 
Date  of  inspection.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  i40   p.  iwiB).  spective  department  or  establishment  of  t!ie 
Condition  of  supplies.  Resolutions  for  printing  eitra  copies,  when  c^^grmnent    (U.S-   Code,   title   44.   sec.   72.-.. 
Inventory  of  supplies.  presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred  g^r.^    o) 
Date  facility  stocked.  immediately    to    the    Committee    on    House  ^^'     ' ' 

Sketch  of  shelter  available.  Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa-  ■ 

Operational  plan  avaUable.  tives  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin-  change  OP  RESIDENCE 

Date  water  drums  filled— on  dunna«e.  Istratlon  of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their  CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Date  water  drums  mied— onounnage.  report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the  Senators,    Representatives,    and    DelegaU  5 

Date  Rader  equipment  inspecxea.  proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the  who  have  changed  their  residences  wUl  please 

r  BACK  Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be  give  information  thereof  to  the  Governmc:.: 

Iiupection  sheet  and  Inventory  record:  printed  before  such  committee  has  reported  Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 

Shelter  manager  assigned.  (UJ3.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937).  correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


Tallahassee  Monnd  Park 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or   rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  21, 1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  years 
ago,  I  introduced  a  bill  establisliing  a 
national  monument  at  St.  Marks  near 
Tallaliassee.  It  has  figured  in  Florida 
history  from  the  earliest  days  of  Span- 
ish exploration  and  settlement.  Now 
steps  are  in  progress  to  establish  a  Tal- 
lahassee Mound  Park.  It  is  felt  that 
Indian  mounds  which  have  been  located 
near  Lake  Ja.ckson  are  in  the  area  where 
De  Soto  and  his  men  wintered  in  the  year 
1539.  His  priests  probably  celebrated 
the  first  North  American  Christmas  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  Jackson  Mounds 
at  Tallahassee. 

These  mounds  are  scientifically  laid 
out  and  once  surrounded  the  village  of 
Anhayea  which  lay  in  the  center  of  the 
Apalachee  province.  Florida  has  a  rich 
and  rewarding  history  which  dates  back 
further  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
the  United  States.  Much  of  It  Is  still 
comparatively  unexplored. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  an 
outstanding  article  entitled  "Because 
Florida  History  Is  Like  Salted  Peanuts, 
All  Should  Help  the  Tallahassee  Mound 
Park  Plans,"  by  Joe  Crankshaw,  which 
appeared  in  the  Florida  Times-Union, 
February?,  1965: 
Brc.'iusK    F^ORroA    History    Is    Like    Salted 

PE.^NUTS,  All  Should  Help  the  Tallahas- 

fEE  MoTTND  Park  Plans 

(By  Joe  Crankshaw) 

It  is  heartening  to  note  that  although 
t;  is  Is  February,  some  interests  In  and  around 
TuUahassee  are  still  thinking  about  Christ- 
mas. The  Christmas  in  question  is,  of 
course,  the  first  celebration  of  that  holiday 
ou  the  North  American  Continent  which  took 
plue  somewhere  near  Florida's  capital  city. 

Historians  have  known  for  a  long  time 
tliat  Hernando  de  Soto  and  his  men  win- 
TPred  in  the  Tallahassee  area  in  the  year 
1539.  and  they  have  long  suspected  that  his 
priests  probably  celebrated  the  first  North 
American  Christmas  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Lake  Jackson  Mounds. 

Tallahassee  residents  used  to  make  some 
n-iise  about  the  first  Christmas,  and  this 
columnist  was  seeking  to  Jog  their  memories 
when  he  wrote  about  •  the  momentous 
event  in  December  of  1963.  Since  that  col- 
'•.mn  appeared,  numerous  other  writers  have 
lent  their  talents  to  retelling  the  once 
f  imiliar  story  and  a  great  deal  of  new  Inter- 
f  .~t  has  been  aroused. 

_  But  the  best  news  of  all  appeared  in  the 
!  illahassee  Democrat  on  Sunday,  January  24. 
The  capital  city  paper  revealed  that  some 
persons  had  been  doing  more  than  Just 
■scribbling  stories  about  the  big  event  and 
"■"tnally  were  preparing  plans  for  acquiring 
the  historic  site  for  the  public  interest. 

Frank  Deller.  of  the  Tallahassee  Chamber 
oi  Commerce,  which  has  been  a  prime  backer 
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In  attempting  to  preserve  and  develop  the 
Lake  Jtw;kson  Mounds,  has  met  and  worked 
out  plans  with  a  number  of  other  important 
persons. 

A  comprehensive  development  plan  has 
been  prepared  by  W.  A.  Coldwell.  planner  for 
the  Park  Service,  and  will  now  be  presented 
to  a  number  of  interested  agencies.  Hope- 
fully the  State  will  be  able  to  purchase  the 
land  and  contribute  something  toward  its 
development.  But  other  agencies  and  private 
groups  will  have  to  help  if  the  project  is  to 
be  successfully  completed. 

The  most  Important  work  which  will  be 
done,  however,  will  be  the  complete  and  com- 
petent investigation  of  the  motind  area  by 
historians  and  archeologists.  The  mounds — 
there  are  several  of  them — are  scientifically 
laid  cut  and  once  surrounded  the  village  of 
Anhayea  which  lay  in  the  center  of  the 
Apalachee  province. 

Most  V&.  citizens  get  their  history  from 
books  which  are  unfortunately  oriented  to 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  often  downgrade  the 
vital  development  of  the  other  Colonies  and 
Florida.  Both  Virginia  and  the  Sunshine 
State  have  histories  far  older  than  the  cold 
New  England  areas. 

The  average  tourist  knows,  for  Instance, 
that  St.  Augustine  is  the  oldest  city  In  the 
United  States  as  far  as  continued  existence 
Is  concerned,  but  very  few  of  them  realize 
the  full  extent  of  Florida's  rich  and  reward- 
ing history. 

The  celebration  of  Christmas  In  1539  Is  Just 

one  of  the  many,  relatively  unknown  facts 

of  Florida's  400-plus  years  of  Europeanized 

hlstosy  on  which  no  one  is  capitalizing,  and 

^-^bdut  which  this  State  Is  making  littie  noise. 

I     Nspme  persons,  particularly  those  who  like 

V  to  think  of  themselves  as  practical,  will  no 

^^oujjt  ask  why  anyone  would  be  interested  In 

working   around    a    group    of    dirt   piles    In 

which  he  most  certainly  wUl  find  little  of 

material  value.    These  same  people  will  also 

wonder  what  the  State  is  doing  assisting  such 

an  operation. 

Pragmatlsts  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
answer  that  some  knowledge  Is  gathered  only 
for  the  sake  of  knowing  It,  and  they  will 
see  little  information  which  can  be  garnered 
fcMTO  the  mounds  which  would  have  a  mod- 
ern application:  but  like  the  expeditions 
scheduled  to  go  to  the  moon  and  elsewhere, 
no  one  knows  what  values  wlU  result  until 
the  trips  are  done. 

On  a  more  realistic  vein,  development  of 
the  mound  area  as  a  park  will  Increase  the 
nimiber  of  scenic  attractions  and  outdoor 
recreation  areas  available  to  the  public. 

Florldians  who  live  in  areas  other  t.hnn 
the  one  which  will  be  directly  benefited  may 
feel  that  development  of  the  mound  area 
Is  no  concern  of  theirs,  but  they  will  be  very 
wrong.  Historical  groups  throughout  the 
State  ought  to  speak  up  for  the  Tallahassee 
project,  for  Indirectly  they  will  also  benefit 
from  a  successful  project. 

Florida  is.  as  a  Miami  Herald  editorial 
writer  once  observed,  a  State  with  "end-to- 
end  history."  The  significance  of  that  fact 
should  not  be  lost  on  anyone  whether  he  is 
in  the  tourist  trade,  the  attractions  business, 
or  Just  one  of  the  myriad  other  occupations 
In  the  State. 

This  State's  history  is  like  a  can  of  salted 
and  roasted  peanuts;  once  you  eat  "Just  one" 
it  often  happens  that  you  can't  stop  and 
must  constime  more.  Just  so  it  is  with 
Florida  history;  a  good  sample  often  whets 
the  appetite  for  more  of  the  same. 


Finally,  Florida  has  the  oldest  city  in  St. 
Augujstine,  and  it  ought  to  fasten  its  claim 
to  the  first  Ohristmaa  quite  firmly  in  tb« 
people's  minds. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  xllimois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  February  11,  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  sub- 
mitting herewith  a  copy  of  volxuie  2,  is- 
sue No.  1  of  my  newsletter  to  constitu- 
ents, which  will  be  mailed  next  week. 
The  newsletter  follows: 

Congress  op  the  UNixn)  States, 

HoTTSE  op  Representativks, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  IS.  1965. 

Washington,  D.C. — As  the  Representative 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  for  otir  13th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois  during  the  88th 
Congress  (1963-64),  I  prepared  and  mailed 
periodic  reports  on  the  work  of  the  Congress, 
the  conduct  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
my  efforts  as  your  Congressman.  Because  of 
the  favorable  response  to  these  communica- 
tions. I  will  continue  these  reports  during 
the  1965-66  sessions  of  Congress  to  lnf(M-m 
Interested  residents  (these  reports  are  avail- 
able to  anyone  in  the  13th  District  on  re- 
quest) of  some  of  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  I  feel  are  of  special  In- 
terest, and  to  present  a  discussion  of  impor- 
tant measures  before  Congress  and  the  view- 
points of  your  Representative. 

In  addition,  it  Is  hoped  that  these  rejrarts 
will  encourage  you  to  voice  your  views  on 
the  national  problems  affecting  the  future 
and  well-being  of  our  Nation,  or  to  seek  as- 
sistance from  your  Congressman,  your  link 
with  the  Federal  Government,  on  problems 
relating  to  the  Federal  Government.  For 
a  prompt  response  to  any  communication, 
whether  written  or  by  phone,  please  use  the 
above  Washington.  D.C,  address.  The  13th 
District  office  In  Wlnnetka,  which  is  open 
during  congressional  recesses,  is  not  equipped 
to  handle  congressional  business.  These  re- 
ports are  financed  by  contributions  from  res- 
idents of  the  13th  District  and  by  me.  and 
are  mailed  under  the  "frank,"  a  Member's 
mailing  privilege  under  his  responslbUity  to 
keep  his  constituents  informed. 

THE  SBTH  CONGRESS  BEGINS 

While  there  Is  no  crystal  ball  to  predict  the 
future,  the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message  and  budget  proposals,  coupled  with 
the  overwhelming  Democrat  control  (more 
than  2  to  1 )  In  both  Houses  of  Congress,  lead 
any  reasonable  man  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
majority  of  the  administration's  nimierous 
requests  will  become  law.  Already.  Presi- 
dential messages  have  been  sent  to  Congress 
on  health  (and  also  the  closing  of  the  vet- 
erans' hospitals),  education  (raising  the 
many  difficult  questions  of  church-state  re- 
lationship). Immigration,  foreign  aid.  na- 
tional defense,  presidential  succession,  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  farm  policy, 
conservation  of  natural  and  human  resources, 
to  mention  but  a  few.    Additional  messages 
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are  being  received  almost  daily,  and  the 
commltteee  of  the  Congress  are  beginning 
hearings,  debate,  and  discussion  on  theee  and 
other  matters. 

Vietnam,  the  Bobby  Baker  scandal,  the 
CSongo,  an  expanded  war  on  poverty,  repeal 
of  section  14B  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  civil 
rights,  excise  taxes,  transportation,  urban 
redevelopment,  air  and  water  pollution,  and 
legislative  reorganization  will  unquestionably 
continue  to  be  debated  and  possibly  acted 
upon  by  the  89th  Congress,  as  the  Nation 
weighs  the  meaning  of  President  Johnson's 
frequently  used  plirase,  "the  Great  Society." 

Obviously,  many  of  the  goals  are  com- 
mendable. However,  under  the  Constitution, 
the  Congress  has  the  responsibility  to  legis- 
late— to  propose,  examine,  and  shape  any 
programs  devised  to  achieve  these  goals.  To 
fulfill  this  responsibility,  the  Congress  has 
an  obligation  to  act  as  the  truly  great  delib- 
erative body  It  is  credited  with  being,  and 
not  as  a  mere  rubberstamp.  All  proposals 
should  be  evaluated  for  their  intrinsic  merit, 
their  cost,  and  their  relationship  to  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
we  have  a  Great  Society.  It  is  our  task  as 
Americans  to  strengthen  and  improve  it,  and 
vigorously  prevent  its  destruction  or  de- 
terioration. 

CHANCIS    IN    LEADERSHIP 

The  first  official  act  of  each  new  Congres, 
after  the  swearing  in  of  the  Members,  is  to 
organize  the  House  and  Senate  and  select 
party  leadership.  This  process  is  usually  ac- 
complished without  controversy,  but  this 
year  opening  day  was  the  culmination  of 
many  weeks  of  campaigning  by  candidates 
for  the  post  of  Senate  Democrat  whip  to  re- 
place newly  elected  Vice  President  Hum- 
PHHZT,  and  for  the  position  of  House  Repub- 
lican leader. 

On  the  Senate  side,  after  a  stiff  fight,  the 
tmbellevable  happened.  Fresh  from  an 
overwhelming  presidential  and  Senate  vic- 
tory (68  Democrats. to  32  Republicans),  the 
Senate  Democrats,  with  the  support  of  many 
so  called  liberal  Democrats,  elected  as  their 
new  whip,  Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  Demo- 
crat, of  Louisiana,  who  last  year  opposed  and 
filibustered  against  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
who  also  voted  against  the  limited  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty,  two  of  the  major  issues  in 
the  1964  campaign.  House  Democrats  also 
elected  their  whip  from  among  those  who 
had  opposed  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1964 — 
Representative  Hale  Bogcs,  Democrat,  of 
Louisiana.  Illinois'  distinguished  Senator 
Everett  Dhiksen  was  unanimously  reelected 
to  guide  Senate  Republicans  as  minority 
leader. 

On  the  House  side,  Illinois  senior  Con- 
gressman, Leslie  Arends,  was  reelected  to 
the  Important  post  of  minority  whip  with 
the  solid  support  of  oiu-  Illinois  GOP  delega- 
tion, and  Congressman  Mel  Lairo,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, was  elected  chairman  of  the  Republican 
conference.  Congressman  Gerald  Pord,  of 
Michigan,  was  elected  minority  leader  of  the 
House  replacing  highly  respected  Representa- 
tive Charles  Halleck,  of  Indiana.  The  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  Representative  Ford's 
statement  on  annoxincing  his  candidacy  for 
the  leadership  post  contain  some  of  my  rea- 
sons for  supporting  Ford: 

"In  the  past  33  years  there  has  been  but 
one  2-year  period  in  which  the  Republican 
Party  has  controlled  both  the  White  House 
and  the  Congress  at  the  same  time.  We  have 
come  to  a  point  in  history  where  fine  citi- 
zens of  all  political  faiths  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  gravely  concerned  about  the  very  sur- 
vival of  the  two-party  system.  We  must  be- 
gin a  new  chapter  with  new  ideas,  new  spirit, 
and  new  leadership. 

"The  vitality  of  the  two-party  system,  and 
Indeed  the  strength  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, will  be  severely  tested  in  the  months 
ahead.  How  oxu-  Republican  minority  con- 
ducts Itself  during  the  next  2  years  will  be 
crucial    in    determining    the    future   of    o\ir 


party  and  the  two-party  system.  Every  Re- 
publican Congressman,  charged  with  this 
heavy  responsibility,  wants  our  party  to  be 
dynamic  and  positive.  We  can  become  the 
maj(»'ity  party  only  if  we  In  the  House  ef- 
fectively represent  and  promote  the  best 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  themselves  and  for  their  country. 

"We  have  within  our  Repxdilican  ranks  a 
great  wealth  of  talent,  energy,  and  dedica- 
tion. When  properly  channeled  and  utilized 
to  the  fullest,  this  talent  wiU  promote  and 
communicate  the  image  of  a  fighting,  for- 
ward-looking party  seeking  responsible  and 
constructive  solutions  to  national  problems. 
By  finding  ways  to  better  utilize  these  im- 
pressive talents  through  new  techniques  and 
bold  leadership,  by  a  willingness  to  try  new 
Ideas,  by  leading  rather  than  simply  reacting, 
we  can  and  we  must  develop  the  respect  and 
the  support  of  the  American  people.  I  am 
convinced  that  meaningful  changes  must  be 
made  now  for  the  benefit  of  our  Republican 
Party  and  the  preservation  of  our  two-party 
system." 

At  the  request  of  Representative  Ford,  I 
have  been  serving  on  the  OOP  conference 
conunlttee  called  the  Qule  committee  on 
organization  and  structiore  of  the  Repub- 
licans In  the  House.  Many  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  our  committee  have  already  been 
adopted  and  implemented  with  additional 
recommendations  to  be  forthcoming  in  the 
hope  that  these  changes  will  help  to  make 
om-  party  a  more  effective  Instrument  for 
government. 

NEW  committee  assickments 
I  have  been  named  again  .to  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  (Space)  Committee  of  the 
House.  This  committee  has  jurisdiction  over 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration programs  involving  more  than  $5 
billion  annually  or  approximately  5  percent 
of  the  Federal  budget,  as  well  as  astronautlcal 
and  scientific  research  and  de\elopment,  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  science  scholarships.  Com- 
mittee membership  is  31 — 21  Democrats  and 
10  Republicans. 

Also,  I  have  been  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  the  chief 
Investigating  committee  of  the  House,  which 
has  broad  Jurisdiction  over  almost  all  ac- 
tivities of  Government  and  includes  consid- 
eration of  reorganization  plans  affecting  the 
executive  branch,  acting  on  Government  Ac- 
counting Office  rep>orts  on  misuse  of  public 
funds,  and  studying  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tionships between  the  United  States  and  the 
States  and  municipalities  and  between  the 
United  States  and  International  organiza- 
tions of  which  the  United  States  Is  a  member. 
This  34-man  committee  is  composed  of  23 
Democrats  and  11  Republican*.  My  work  on 
this  oommlttee  will  Include  service  on  the 
Moss  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  Information  and  also  service 
as  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee. 

SEATING    or   THE    MISSISSIPPI   CONGRESSMEN 

The  first  major  issue  before  the  new  Con- 
gress was  the  question  of  seating  the  Missis- 
sippi congressional  delegation.  There  Is  little 
question  but  that  residents  of  some  areas 
of  this  Nation,  despite  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act,  are  being  systematically  denied  their 
constitutional  right  to  vote  because  they  are 
Negroes.  However,  to  have  opposed  seating 
all  elected  Mississippi  Congre»smen,  without 
a  hearing  or  an  Investigation,  and  thereby 
deny  a  State  its  representation  In  Congress, 
would  have  been  unreasonable  and  would 
have  established  a  dangerous  precedent.  For 
this  reason  and  others,  I  supported  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  both  the  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican leadership  favoring  the  seating  of 
the  Mississippi  delegation. 

However,  because  of  my  strong  conviction 
that  no  citizen  should  be  denied,  because  of 
the  color  of  his  skin,  his  right  to  vote,  I  have 


tirged  an  Investigation  of  the  denial  of  the 
right  to  vote  and  In  addition  have  cospon- 
Bored  a  bill  (HJl.  4556)  which  woxild  provide 
for  Federal  action  where  a  pattern  or  practice 
of  racial  discrimination  In  voter  registrations 
Is  demonstrated.  Whether  or  not  the  Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress  will  permit  hearings 
to  be  held  on  this  proposal  remains  to  be 
seen.  Hopefully  they  will  move  expeditiously 
to  assure  that  all  Americans  are  permittcci 
to  exercise  this  precious  right. 

HOUSE  RULE  CHANGES 

Regrettably,  many  reports  of  the  contro- 
versy concerning  rules  changes  were  grossly 
oversimplified  and  misleading.  The  Demo- 
crats, with  a  more  than  2-to-l  control  of 
the  House  (295  Democrats  to  140  Republi- 
cans) met  a  few  days  before  this  vote  was 
taken  and  agreed  to  three  rules  changes :  (at 
a  21-day  rule  on  reporting  legislation  to  the 
House  for  action  at  the  request  of  the 
Speaker;  (b)  permitting  a  bill  to  be  sent 
to  conference  regardless  of  objection;  and 
(c)  prohibiting  the  delajring  tactic  of  de- 
manding the  reading  of  an  engrossed  copv 
of  a  bill  before  the  final  vote. 

Republlcsuis  decided  to  offer  additlonrti 
rule  changes.  Including  (a)  equal  time  for 
the  minority  In  debating  conference  re- 
ports— now  all  time  Is  controlled  by  the 
majority;  (b)  an  opportunity  for  minority 
members  to  include  their  views  in  the  printed 
House-Senate  conference  reports;  and  (c» 
increased  minority  staffing  on  committee?. 
The  Democrats  moved  to  cut  off  debate  to 
deny  the  Republicans  an  opportunity  to  offer 
their  proposed  changes.  The  only  vote  that 
was  taken  was  on  the  previous  question.; 
namely,  whether  or  not  to  cut  off  debate 
I  voted  "no."  The  vote  was  yeas  224,  nays 
201.  Yet  this  vote  was  reported  as  being 
for   or   against  the  rule  changes. 

The  fact  is  that  a  majority  of  the  Repub- 
licans planned  to  support  a  majority  of  tl-it 
changes  being  offered  by  the  Democrats,  but 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
them  because  of  the  steamroller  tactics.  Tlie 
early  da]^  of  this  session  have  given  many 
cause  to  recall  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle's  warn- 
ing about  the  dangers  of  a  "tjrranny  of  the 
majority." 

tr.S.  AID  TO  NASSER 

For  some  years,  the  United  States  has  been 
giving  aid  and  assistance  of  various  types  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  Lest  year  I  spoke 
and  voted  against  continued  assistance  to 
Nasser  under  Public  Law  480,  the  food-for- 
peace  program,  because  of  my  conviction 
that  our  aid  was  enabling  and.  In  fact,  en- 
couraging Nasser  to  reallocate  his  resources, 
conduct  a  trade  agreement  with  the  U.S.S  R 
to  build  up  a  modern  war  machine,  continue 
the  Yemen  war,  and  create  unrest  in  the 
Middle  East  In  direct  opposition  to  an- 
nounced U.S.  foreign  policy  goals.  At  that 
time,  we  lost,  and  aid  to  Nasser  was  con- 
tinued. 

This  year  I  again  spoke  out.  In  early  Jan- 
uary, tirging  termination  of  our  aid  to  Nas.-or 
under  Public  Law  480.  If  anything,  the 
arguments  against  continxiing  such  aid  are 
even  stronger  today  when  one  considtrs 
Nasser's  continued  aggressions  and  his  assi.'^  - 
ance  to  the  rebels  In  the  Congo.  President 
Johnson,  however,  seems  determined  to  con- 
tinue this  aid  and  in  requesting  "President!;.! 
discretion"  to  deal  with  the  matter,  asked 
for  additional  funds  for  the  Commoduy 
Credit  Corporation  to  finance  this  aid.  In 
an  attempt  to  assiu-e  passage  of  the  measure. 
the  bill  was  called  up  with  great  haste,  and. 
regrettably,  I  was  away  from  Washington 
participating  In  a  series  of  seminars.  Ho-a- 
ever,  to  the  shock  of  the  administration,  an 
amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill  was 
passed  denying  further  aid  to  Nasser.  In  the 
Senate,  a  similar  amendment  was  rejected. 
thus  forcing  the  bill  to  a  House-Senate  con- 
ference. 
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On  February  8,  a  motion  was  offered  to 
instruct  the  House  conferees  to  uphold  the 
House  ban  on  Public  Law  480  aid  to  Nasser. 
I  supported  this  motion,  but  Presidential 
pressure  was  apparently  sufficient  to  switch 
.1  number  of  votes,  and,  regrettably,  the  final 
vote  was  yeas  204,  nays  177.  And  so  closes 
the  book  on  another  year  of  U.S.  aid  to  Nas- 
ter  of  millions  of  your  tax  dollars.  One 
would  think  that  if  so  many  Members  so 
rc.idily  recognize  the  impact  of  Presidential 
rrrssures  on  them  that  they  would  switch 
their  votes,  that  they  would  also  recognize 
tl.e  distinct  possibility  that  similar  admin- 
t.'i-.ratlon  pressures  on  Nasser  might  have 
an  equally  significant  impact. 

Of    .SPECIAL    INTEREST    TO    THE    13TH    DISTRICT 

\  fine  American  and  dedicated  public 
fir  ant  recently  returned  to  private  life, 
;,i;ri,  with  his  departure  the  veterans  of  this 
Nation  lost  the  services  of  an  able  and  ef- 
fective friend.  Mr.  John  S.  Gleason,  Jr., 
of  Winnetka.  was  appointed  in  1961  by  the 
l.tie  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  to  serve 
as  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. He  has  spent  the  past  4  years  in 
his  Nation's  service  demonstrating  the  wis- 
dom of  that  appointment.  We  regret  his 
dcparttire  from  Washington,  but  welcome 
him  back  to  the  13th  District. 

Our  13th  District,  p>osslbly  for  the  first 
time  in  recent  history,  is  now  represented 
in  the  official  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Band.  Sgt. 
John  B.  Ricliardson,  of  Wilmette,  HI.,  a 
skilled  musician,  was  selected  to  join  this 
top  unit  late  last  year,  and  since  coming  to 
Washlng^n,  D.C..  has  performed  at  nu- 
merous official  functions,  including  tlie  re- 
cent inauguration  ceremonies. 

I  am  gratified  to  report  that  the  GOP 
M';nt)ers  of  Congress  elected  in  1962  have 
seltcted  me  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  88th 
club  here  in  Washington.  There  is  a  great 
deal  that  our  Republican  minority,  although 
.^mall  in  numbers,  can  do  to  help  assure  that 
G  jvcrnment  truly  serves  the  people,  and  we 
1<^  k  forward  to  a  challenging  year  ahead. 

Competitive  nominations  for  appointments 
to  West  Point,  Annapolis,  the  Air  Force  Acad. 
emy.  and  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
were   announced    by   my   office    last   month. 


a   PERSONAL    NOTE 

Two  years  ago  last  month,  as  I  began 
my  service  as  your  Representative  In  Con- 
gress, I  took  the  oath  of  office  and  assumed 
the  responsibilities  of  this  high  post.  As  I 
repeated  those  words  last  month,  I  reafflrme<l 
my  pledge  to  represent  every  resident  of  our 
13th  district,  and  our  Nation,  energetically, 
responsibly,  with  dedication,  and  to  the 
fullest  of  my  capabilities.  As  the  Congress 
considers  the  major  national  and  Interna- 
tional issues,  yoiir  counsel  Is  invited.  I,  In 
turn,  shall  continue  to  endeavor  to  keep  you 
informed  through  periodic  newsletters,  radio 
reports,  frequent  visits  back  to  Illinois,  and 
personal  correspondence.  I'll  look  forward 
to  hearing  from  you. 

OATH  OF  OFITCE  OF  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic; that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegi- 
ance to  the  same;  that  I  take  this  obligation 
freely,  vrtthout  any  mental  reservation  or 
purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  vrtll  well  and 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office 
on  which  I  am  about  to  enter.  So  help  me 
God." 

Donald  Rumsfeld. 


A  Tribute  to  a  Noble  Citizen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF   CALIPOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  15,  1965 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  citizens  of  Los  An- 
geles. Mr.  James  E.  Rogers,  director  of 
the  Watts  Community  Center,  is  resign- 
ing to  assume  new  duties  elsewhere.    His 


contributions  to  the  betterment  of  our 

FUI..1  selections  are' now  being  made  by  th**. community  are  so  significant  that  I  could 

pcctive    academies    and    should    be    an-     not  forgo  the  opportunity  to  join  with 

the  Mother's  Guild  of  the  center  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  him  and  wishing  him  well 
in  his  new  assignment. 

This  testimonial  can  be  expressed  no 
more  feelingly  than  in  the  encomium  of 
the  Mother's  Guild,  which  follows: 

In  honor  of  your  fine  years  of  service  at 
the  Watts  Community  Center  of  the  Cath- 
olic Youth  Organization,  the  Mother's  Guild 
and  Las  Alumnas  wish  to  thank  you.  Under 
your  leadership  we  in  the  community  have 
made  much  progress.  Our  loss  is  great  but 
we  feel  that  you  must  go  on  from  here  to 
greater  things.  You  have  served  us  with 
dignity  and  humility;  for  this  we  are  grate- 
ful. The  years  you  have  spent  among  us 
will  always  be  cherished. 

Not  only  have  we  and  our  children  bene- 
fited from  your  service,  but  the  community 
as  a  whole.  You  have  shared  our  every  Joy 
and  sorrow.  You  have  encouraged  us  when 
there  seemed  to  be  no  hope.  You  have  helped 
us  to  make  our  community  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live.  You  have  taught,  not  by 
words  but  by  the  greatest  of  teaching  devices, 
that  of  example.  Years  from  now  the  seeds 
of  your  work  shall  bear  fruit.  We  know  that 
you  love  the  portion  of  Pericles'  of  Athens 
famous  memorial  speech  which  best  sums  up 
how  we  feel  about  you:  "So  they  gave  their 
bodies  to  the  commonwealth  and  received, 
each  for  his  own  memory,  praise  that  will 
never  die.  and  with  the  greatest  of  all  sepul- 
chers,  not  that  which  their  mortal  bones  are 
laid,  but  a  home  in  the  minds  of  man,  where 
their  glory  remains  fresh  to  stir  to  speech 


nounced  late  in  April.  My  selections  were 
b.i.^ed  solely  on  merit  and  the  keen  compe- 
tition for  the  openings  available  resulted 
in  an  unusually  high  caliber  of  nominee. 
.Applications  for  appointments  to  the  UjS. 
service  academies'  classes  commencing  in  the 
simimer  of  1966  are  now  being  received  In 
my  Washington   office. 

RADIO    "REPORTS   FROM    WASHINGTON" 

My  weekly  radio  reports  on  the  work  of 
the  Congress  are  back  on  the  air.  Programs 
:ht:.<;  far  this  year  have  Included  discussions 
or  the  various  proposals  for  health  care  for 
the  aged,  the  question  of  the  seating  of  the 
Mississippi  delegation,  the  House  rules 
changes,  and  a  visit  with  Bruce  Ladd,  a  resi- 
dent of  Arlington  Heights  who  is  in  Wash- 
i:igton,  D.C,  with  the  highly  regarded  con- 
cressional  fellowship  program  sponsored  by 
the  American  Political  Science  Association. 
Tliefe  weekly  reports  on  topics  of  current 
inti  rest  are  broadcast  as  a  public  service  by 
the  following  Illinois  stations: 

V.EAW-AM.  Evanston  (1330  kilocycles): 
Fridays  at  2:45  p.m. 

WEAW-FM,  Evanston  (105  megacycles)  : 
Jriaiiys  at  8:45  p.  m. 

'vVNWC-PM,  Arlington  Heights  (92.7  mega- 
''jc'.cs):  Fridays  at  6:45  p.m. 

V.NTH-FM,  Winnetka  (88.1  megacycles)  : 
Wednesdays  at  5:15  p.m. 

In  addition.  Congressman  Robert  McClort, 

'.'  Lake  County,  111.,  and  I  participate  In  a 

VTfkly  public  service  broadcast  by  WEEP. 

or  Highland  Park   (AM  1430  kilocycles   and 

I'M  103.1  megacycles) . 


or  action  as  the  occasion  comes  by.  For  th» 
whole  earth  Is  the  sepulcher  of  famous  men; 
and  their  story  Is  not  graven  only  on  stone 
over  their  native  earth,  but  lives  on  far  away, 
without  visible  symbol,  woven  Into  the  stuff 
of  other  men's  lives." 

Mr.  Rogers,  we  salute  you  and  wish  God's 
blessing  upon  you  In  your  new  Job.  Thanlt 
you  for  all  that  you  have  given. 


Preservation  of  Ansley  Wilcox  Hoase  is 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF  NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  28.  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
sponsored  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  acquisition  and  preservation 
of  the  Ansley  Wilcox  House  in  Buffalo. 
N.Y.,  as  a  national  historic  site.  Tlieo- 
dore  Roosevelt  took  his  oath  of  office  here 
as  President  of  the  United  States  on 
September  14,  1901,  following  President 
McKinley's  assassination.  It  Is  one  of 
only  four  sites  outside  Washington,  D.C., 
where  the  Presidential  oath  has  been 
administered.  Prior  to  President  Roose- 
velt's association  with  it,  this  house  has 
a  long  and  distinguished  history. 

In  addition  to  its  historical  signifi- 
cance, the  Ansley  Wilcox  House  Is  an 
example  of  postcolonlal  architecture,  and 
has  been  recommended  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  as  a  building  that 
should  be  presei^ed. 

A  very  timely  article  written  by  Jean 
Reeves  appeared  In  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on  February  13. 
1965,  which  gives  us  a  good  insight  of 
the  man  who  lived  there  for  nearly  50 
years — Ansley  Wilcox. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  this  article,  which  follows: 
Warm,    Dedicated    Man:    Mr.    Wilooz    Left 
Mark  on  Buffalo 
(By  Jean  Reeves) 

The  Wilcox  House,  at  641  Delaware  Avenue. 
wlU  be,  so  long  as  It  stands,  a  memorial  to 
two  men  whose  lives  were  object  lessons  In 
good  citizenship. 

One  was.  of  course,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who  took  the  Presidential  oath  there  Sep- 
tember 14.  1901.  A  local  committee  U  work- 
ing now  to  assure  preservation  of  the  house 
as  a  national  historic  site  In  his  memory. 

The  other  good  citizen  was  Ansley  WUcox. 
He  lived  there  for  nearly  50  years  and  left  his 
impress  on  the  dwelling  and  deep  In  th9 
mind  amd  heart  of  his  adopted  city. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  came  almost  by  accident  to 
the  house  as  a  guest  In  the  dark  days  after 
the  assassination  of  President  McKinley. 

Mr.  WUcox,  a  friend  through  political  asso- 
ciations, had  met  the  Vice  President  purely 
by  chance  as  he  arrived  at  the  old  Iroquola 
Hotel,  September  7,  1901.  the  day  after  the 
shooting. 

Mr.  Wilcox  offered  the  hospltollty  of  hla 
home,  and  the  Vice  President  gratefully  ac- 
cepted. 

So  when  the  President  died  It  was  natural 
that  the  ceremony,  hurriedly  planned,  should 
take  place  In  the  WUcox  home.  Ilie  new 
President  wore  a  frock  coat  borrowed  from 
his  host,  a  memento  given  a  few  days  later 
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by  Mr.  Wilcox  to  the  Buffalo  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Although  Buffalonianfl  know  the  Wilcox 
home  and  bits  of  Its  history,  few  are  familiar 
with  the  man  whose  name  It  bears. 

Old  records  at  the  Buffalo  &  Erie  County 
Historical  Society  hint  at  the  kind  of  man 
he  was.  Though  the  scope  of  Mr.  Wilcox's 
actlTlty  as  a  citizen  was  narrower  than  Mr. 
Roosevelt's,  it  was  no  less  dedicated. 

And  his  concern  for  his  fellow  men  went 
beyond  laws  into  the  fabric  of  their  lives. 
As  an  attorney  immersed  in  law,  Mr.  Wilcox 
recognized  early  that  municipal  government 
was  the  one  conspicuous  failure  in  this 
country.  He  worked  all  his  life  In  municipal 
reform  movements. 

He  worked,  too.  for  the  revision  of  State 
laws  and  in  Investigations  of  misuse  of  pub- 
lic authority. 

In  a  very  human  and  private  way.  Mr. 
Wilcox  often  acted  where  the  law  was  help- 
less. 

He  constantly  bought  up  mortgages  of 
families  who  were  about  to  lose  their  homes, 
carrying  the  debts  along  until  those  men 
and  women  could  find  some  way  out  of  their 
financial  troubles. 

As  a  boy  of  20,  living  with  his  sister  and 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Saw- 
yer, In  Allen  Street,  Mr.  Wilcox  sat  in  on  the 
organization  meeting  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  (now  the  Family  Service 
Society). 

What  he  heard  sank  deep  into  his  soul, 
and  he  served  the  society  throughout  his 
life. 

His  concept  of  charity  was  not  the  alms- 
giving variety.  He  believed  that  men  should 
be  helped  when  they  needed  help  but  that 
a  job  was  what  most  men  wanted. 

He  was  the  sponsor  of  the  plan  for  build- 
ing the  old  Scajaquada  Creek  Boulevard  early 
in  the  century. 

It  was  described  by  a  writer  later  as  "a 
road  built  entirely  by  the  strength  of  men's 
amu  •  •  •  and  at  a  time  when  thousands 
in  the  city  wanted  and  needed  a  Job  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world."  This  was 
In  the  wake  of  the  1907  depression. 

Ansley  Wilcox  was  born  In  Summervllle, 
Ga., -January  27,  1856,  the  son  of  Daniel 
Hand  and  Frances  Louisa  Wilcox.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  John  WlUcocks,  an  English- 
man who  settled  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1636. 
Aa  a  boy  of  9.  he  sold  one  of  his  father's 
horses  and  tried  to  run  away  from  home  to 
Join  the  Confederate  Army. 

"This  was  amusing  in  more  ways  than 
one,"  a  friend  of  the  family  said  many  years 
later.  "He  who  was  later  on  to  become  the 
most  inveterate  enemy  of  slavery  in  all  its 
forms,  was  determined  as  a  boy  to  throw 
himself  into  the  front  ranks  of  its  defense." 
Not  long  after  the  incident,  Mrs.  Wilcox 
and  her  five  children  mc^e  their  way  through 
the  lines  to  the  North.  It  was  a  dangerous 
and  difBcult  trip  but  one  marked  by  "exceed- 
ing courtesy  of  treatment  from  soldiers  on 
both  sides."  Mrs.  Wilcox  recalled. 

As  a  youth.  Mr.  Wilcox  distinguished  him- 
self both  In  scholastic  work — he  was  through 
Yale  College  at  18 — and  in  physical  exploits. 
He  won  the  Intercollegiate  sculling  champion- 
ship In  Lake  Saratoga  while  a  student. 

After  a  short  course  at  Oxford  XTniversity. 
England.  Mr.  Wilcox  settled  In  Buffalo,  and 
In  1878,  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar. 
On  January  28  of  that  year,  Mr.  WUcox 
married  Cornelia  C.  Rumsey,  member  of  a 
prominent  Buffalo  family.  Mrs.  Wilcox  died 
in  1880  after  the  birth  of  their  child,  Nina, 
and  In  1883  Mr.  Wilcox  married  her  sister, 
Mary  Grace  Rumsey.  They  were  parents  of 
a  daughter,  Frances. 

Mrs.  Nina  Wilcox  Bull  has  lived  in  New 
York  for  many  years.  Ranees,  later  Mrs. 
Thomas  F.  Cooke,  died  in  1955. 

The  family  moved  Into  the  house  at  641 
Delaware  in  the  early  1880's  and  was  active 
In  the  city's  social  life. 


Mr.  Wilcox,  with  the  aid  oC  a  noted  Buf- 
falo architect  George  Gary,  rebuilt  the  house. 
The  portico  was  moved  from  the  eastern  end 
and  added  to  the  Delaware  Avenue  entrance. 
The  two  front  parlors  were  Joined  to  make 
one  large  library  and  a  cellar  was  built. 

But  Mr.  Wilcox  very  carefully  preserved  the 
historic  features  of  the  house  and  its  Greek 
revival    architecture. 

As  a  corporation  lawyer  and  as  a  speaker. 
Mr.  Wilcox  was  well  known.  He  was  one  of 
the  counsel  assisting  in  the  entrance  of  the 
West  Shore  Railway  into  Buffalo  in  1882. 
He  was  a  legal  adviser  for  the  commission 
appointed  In  1883  by  Grover  Cleveland,  ti.en 
governor,  to  acquire  the  land  for  the  New 
York  state  Reservation  at  Wiftgara  Falls. 

In  Rogers  v.  The  City  of  Buffalo,  Mr. 
Wilcox  established  the  constitutionality  of 
the  civil  service  law.  and  in  1891  he  carried 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  the  Briggs-Spauld- 
Ing  case,  involving  the  dutie$  of  directors  of 
national  banks  and  their  liability  for  negli- 
gence. 

The  Buffalonian  headed  the  Jury  reform 
movement  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
New  York  Jury  law  in  1895,  under  which  a 
commissioner  of  jurors  was  appointed  by  the 
judges. 

Governor  Roosevelt  named  him  to  hear 
charges  brought  in  1900  against  a  district 
attorney  of  New  York  County,  He  also  served 
on  a  committee  about  that  time  investigat- 
ing complaints  of  cruelty  to  prisoners  at  the 
Elmira  State  Reformatory. 

A  new  health  law  was  enacted  after  a  com- 
mission on  which  he  served  examined  the 
public  health  laws  of  the  State  In  1913-14. 

Mr.  Wilcox  also  Is  credited  with  developing 
the  Idea  of  holding  city  and  county  elections 
in  odd-numbered  years  and  State  elections 
in  even-mombered  years  to  "free  municipal 
governments  from  politics."  The  suggestion 
was  adopted  at  the  New  York  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1894  and  was  wide- 
ly copied  by  other  States. 

From  1885  to  1906  he  served  in  the  chair 
of  medical  J\u-lsprudence  at  the  University  of 
Buffalo. 

An  intimate  friend  of  Grover  Cleveland,  he 
was  one  of  the  original  "Mugwumps" — Inde- 
pendent Republicans  who  refused  to  support 
James  G.  Blaine  and  rallied  to  Cleveland,  aid- 
ing in  his  election  to  the  Presidency  the  first 
time  In  1884. 

Mr.  Wilcox  retired  from  law  practice  In 
1917  to  devote  himself  to  philanthropic  pur- 
suits. 

Mr.  Wilcox  died  January  26.  1930.  At  a 
memorial  service,  the  late  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Daniel  J.  Keneflcke  •aid  of  him:. 

"The  ties  of  political  parties  sat  upon  him 
loosely  •  •  •  at  no  time  was  he  hidebound 
in  his  loyalties  or  a  blind  follower  of  the 
opinions  of  his  party  when  opposed  to  his  own 
clear  ideas.  He  would  not  barter  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  soul  to  preserve  party  loyalty." 
Judge  Kenefick  noted.  In  eulogy,  that  Mr. 
Wilcox's  natural  abilities  and  industry  could 
have  carried  him  nearer  the  top  In  his  profes- 
sion and  earned  him  greater  financial  re- 
wards but  "his  philosophy  of  life  took  an- 
other and  less  selfish  direction." 


Freedom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  15,  1965 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mar- 
vin Haught  is  a  sophomore  in  the  Hunts- 
vllle,  Ark.,  High  School  and  one  of  our 


young  leaders  of  today  and  certainly  one 
of  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  He  has  writ- 
ten what  I  think  to  be  a  wonderful  poem, 
entitled  "Freedom."  As  a  tribute  to  him 
and  an  encouragement  to  him,  I  Include 
his  poem  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 
Freedom 

The  sun  never  sets  on  Old  Glory, 

As  the  globe  rotates  around. 
For  it  Is  flown  in  almost  every  land. 

At  sea  and  on  the  ground. 

Men  have  fought  to  keep  her  flying, 

Have  died  within  her  sight. 
With  their  blood  imprinted  her  meaning. 

In  every  corner  that  the  sun  does  liph! 

First  fought  for  independence, 

Next,  in  the  civil  strife. 
Also  In  two.  great  World  Wars, 

And  now  for  Western  life. 

Lef  s  hallow  these  brave  heroic  men. 

Who  gave  their  lives  for  freedom. 
And  keep  their  beliefs  unchanged  and  un- 
altered 

For  every   free  nation   and  kingdom. 

Let  us  fight  to  keep  their  convictions. 

That  in  God's  sight  we're  right. 
And  let  us  not  in  the  future. 

Treat  our  keeping  power  with  slight. 

Keep  His  name  on  all  our  money. 
In  our  songs  and  In  our  schools. 

Let  His  name  resound  throughout  the  land. 
Like  ripples  In  a  pool. 

— Marvin  Haucht. 


We  Call  on  01'  Abe  Again 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  IS.  1965 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  Chi- 
cago's best  known  and  best  liked  citizens 
Is  popular,  urbane,  sophisticated  "Kup  ' 
whose  daily  newspaper  columns  are  wide- 
ly read.  His  annual  conversations  with 
beloved  President  Abraham  Lincoln  are 
highly  regarded,  and  I  present  the  mo.-t 
recent  one  for  the  enjoyment  of  my 
colleagues : 

We  Caix  ON  Ol'  Abe  Again 

This  is  our  annual  pUgrlmage  to  an  old 
and  treasured  friend  who  endures,  156  years 
after  his  humble  birth,  as  the  man  who  has 
affected  most  profoundly  the  lives,  thought;^ 
attitudes,  and  actions  of  modern  Amerii  .i 
Abe  Lincoln  remains,  in  death,  as  powerf -.1 
an  Influence  as  he  was  In  life.  His  com- 
ments and  observations  are  as  timely  tod.iy 
as  when  he  occupied  the  White  House  ir-e 
score  years  ago.  Time  hasn't  altered  Mr. 
Lincoln  much.  We  found  him  swayir.g 
gently  to  and  fro  In  his  rocking  chair. 

■Come  right  In,"  called  out  ol'  Abe.  He 
always  maintained  an  open  door  policy  lor 
reporters  who  often  dropped  In  at  the  Wh:ie 
House  unannounced  to  chat  with  hi:i. 
"What's  on  your  mind  this  year?"  •  •  •  "Mr. 
President,  we  have  a  man  in  the  Wh^ie 
House  today  who  believes  In  operating  ilie 
Government  on  consensus.  Do  you  :>n- 
prove?" 

"Perhaps,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  w  .s 
the  first  'consensus'  President.  I  belli  e 
the  true  function  of  a  leader  in  a  democracy 
Is  not  to  Impose  his  will  but  to  lead  when  he 
can,  wait  when  he  mvist,  explain  and  per- 
suade whenever  possible,  but  always.  In  'he 
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end.  to  accept  the  Judgment  of  the  people 
and  their  representatives  when  they  have 
considered  and  disposed.  The  Idealist  will 
lose  the  whole  loaf  rather  than  be  satisfied 
with  half  of  It;  whereas  the  successful  poli- 
tician learns  to  be  content  with  whatever 
part  of  his  program  he  can  get,  and  hopes  to 
ge:  more  later." 

•  The  man  in  the  White  House  today  is 
waging  war  on  poverty.  Does  that  bring 
back  any  memories?"  •  •  •  "Permit  me  to 
recall  what  I  said  in  a  speech  in  Cincinnati 
exactly  104  years  ago  today:  *I  hold  that 
wl.i'.e  man  exists  It  is  his  duty  to  Improve 
not  only  his  own  condition,  but  to  assist  in 
.ameliorating  mankind's;  and,  therefore, 
without  entering  upon  the  details  of  the  pres- 
ent problems.  I  wUl  simply  say  that  I  always 
w.i.3  for  those  means  which  will  give  the 
grf  itest  good  to  the  greater  nxunber."  " 

•Along  the  same  lines,  Mr.  Lincoln,  the 
current  President  wants  to  uplift  the  Nation 
to  a  Great  Society."  •  •  •  "Every  President 
since  George  Washington,  urged  a  similar 
Eoal.  Read  their  Inauguration  addresses  and 
you  will  find  the  same  ambition  expressed 
in  vitrious  ways.  I  said  It  this  way  'We  pro- 
p<ise  to  give  all  a  chance,  and  we  expect  the 
weak  to  grow  stronger,  the  Ignorant  to  grow 
wiier;  and  all  better  and  happier  together.'  " 

•Mr.  Lincoln,  you  were  the  dominant  figure 
In  the  Nation's  first  crisis  in  race  relations. 
Do  you  foresee  the  full  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem?" •  •  •  "It  vrtll  come  with  Negro  educa- 
tion. And  It  will  come  only  after  whites  and 
bUicks  gradually  live  themselves  out  of  their 
old  relation  to  each  other." 

"There  Is  grave  concern  thoughout  the 
land  that  the  moral  fiber  of  America  is  weak- 
ening, Mr.  President,  that  we  are  losing  sight 
of  the  virtues  that  made  his  Nation  great." 

"I  heard  it  In  my  time,  too,"  ol'  Abe  re- 
sponded. "What  I  said  then  applies  today: 
"Tliere  is  something  of  an  ill  omen  amongst 
U.S  •  •  •  the  growing  disregard  for  law, 
which  pervades  the  country.  Accounts  of 
outrages  committed  by  mobs  form  the  every- 
day news  of  the  times.  How  shall  we  fortify 
sgainst  it?  Let  reverence  for  the  law  be 
breathed  by  every  American  mother  to  the 
lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap;  let  It 
be  taught  in  schools  and  colleges;  let  it  be 
wri'  ten  In  primers,  spelling  books,  and  alma- 
n:v?s;  let  it  be  preached  from  the  pulpits,  pro- 
claimed In  legislative  halls,  and  enforced  in 
courts.'  " 

"You  were  one  of  the  foremost  attractions, 
thanks  to  the  magic  of  Walt  Disney,  at  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  last  summer.  Did  you 
welcome  this,  Mr.  President?"  •  •  •  "i  ■^^11 
tdl  you  what  I  told  the  planners  for  my 
in:iuguration,  who  Insisted  I  stop  at  a  hotel 
in  Washington:  'I  supose  I  am  now  public 
property;  and  I  should  be  in  a  place  where 
tlie  people  can  have  access  to  me."  " 

'One  more  question,  Mr.  President.  Your 
u.-ie  of  punctuation  long  has  puzzled  scho- 
l.ir.^."  •  •  •  "With  educated  people,  I  sup- 
pose, the  punctuation  Is  a  matter  of  rule: 
with  me.  It  Is  a  matter  of  feeling.  But  I 
must  say  I  have  great  respect  for  the  semi- 
colon; Ifs  a  useful  little  chap." 

"Tliank  you,  Mr.  President;  and  happy 
bi.-hday." 


Rates  of  Political  Interest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15,  1965 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  ."^peaking  to  the  House  on  Tuesday  of 
la^st  week  in  connection  with  considera- 
tion of  the  so-called  gold  reserve  bill, 


HJl.  3818,  I  made  certain  statements 
and  charges  as  to  why  we  are  in  our 
present  unsatisfactory  monetary  situa- 
tion with  which  many  of  my  colleagues 
may  have  disagreed.  So.  In  support  of 
that  which  I  said  and  for  the  enlight- 
enment of  all  Members  of  the  House, 

1  have  asked  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend herewith  my  own  remarks  and  in- 
clude herein  the  following  editorial 
entitled  "Rates  of  Political  Interest," 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Friday, 
February  12: 

Rates  #\ Political  Interest 

While  the  administration  understandably 
feels  it  has  a  substantial  political  stake  in 
continued  boom,  it  must  be  questioned 
whether  some  of  its  policies  are  not  short- 
sighted even  for  political  purposes. 

A  principal  jxilicy,  or  bias,  favors  easy 
money,  and  it  is  now  once  again  reaffirmed 
as  Great  Society  doctrine.  President  John- 
son has  let  It  be  known  that  he  opposes  any 
marked  increase  in  interest  rates  or  other 
tightening  of  credit.  Insofar  as  his  attitude 
affects  the  country's  International  balance  of 
payments,  his  message  this  week  shows  he 
prefers  the  tightening  the  screws  on  UjS. 
tourists  and  on  Americans  who  buy  foreign 
securities  or  make  certain  bank  loans  abroad. 

In  part  Mr.  Johnson's  sentiment  presum- 
ably reflects  the  old  time  belief  that  higher 
interest  rates  help  the  bankers  and  hurt 
the  little  man.  In  part  its  reflects  fear  that 
credit  tightening  would  dampen  the  eco- 
nomic expansion  with  who  knows  what  con- 
sequences at  the  polls. 

The  c^ixjeltlon  to  credit  restraint  is  not 
exactly  unanimous,  even  within  the  Gov- 
ernment. Some  officials  In  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  believe 
harder  money  might  be  a  good  idea,  if  not 
indeed  a  necessity,  both  as  a  partial  remedy 
for  the  balance-of -payments  deficit  and  a  de- 
terrent to  financial  excesses  in  the  domestic 
economy.  There  are  ample  reasons  for  con- 
cern on  both  counts. 

At  home  we  find  bank  failiu-es  cropping 
up,  admittedly  few  and  far  between  at  this 
point.  Home  foreclosiu-es  have  been  on  the 
rise  and  are  now  at  their  highest  level  since 
1939.  Also  growing  are  the  number  of  risky, 
speculative  loans  stemming  from  the  easy 
availability  of  money.  The  vaunted  price 
stability  of  recent  years — which  means  prices 
have  been  going  up  but  not  awfully  much — 
is  showing  Indications  of  strain. 

These  are  warning  signs,  not  necessarily 
the  onset  of  major  Illness.  They  flash  the 
message  as  plainly  as  possible  that  Imbal- 
ances exist  which  must  be  corrected  before 
they  get  out  of  hand.  And  they  underscore 
the  point  that  no  amount  of  easy  money  Is 
going  to  save  those,  whether  bankers  or  little 
people,  who  fall  in  business  or  encounter 
difficulties  because  ease  has  led  them  into  im- 
prudence. 

The  same  emphatically  goes  for  the  inter- 
national-payments problem.  Easy  money, 
coupled  with  the  other  inflatlonarv  policies 
of  extravagant  Federal  spending  and  unend- 
ing deficit  financing,  is  a  prime  cause  of  the 
chronic  deficit,  which  late  last  year  again 
reached  proportions  alarming  even  to  Wash- 
ington. Credit  restraint,  and  financial  re- 
straint In  general.  Is  a  classic  response  to 
balance-of-pajrments  difficulties. 

It  would  therefore  seem  evident  that  more 
easy  money  Is  not  likely  to  solve  the  pay- 
ments problem;  It  Is  more  likely  to  aggravate 
the  jwoblem  and  negate  the  palliatives  the 
money  managers  keep  thinking  up. 

A  number  of  such  devices  are  plcaj'une  at 
best;  thus  the  payments  message  calls  for 
cutting  further  the  exemption  on  tourist 
buying  of  foreign  wares.  Other  gimmicks 
are  verging  closer  and  closer  to  exchange 
control;    the  President  wants  to  extend  few 

2  years  the  tax  on  American  purchases  of 
foreign  securities  and  he  has  decreed  the  tax 


applicable  to  oversea  bank  loans  with 
maturities  of  more  than  1  year.  The  control 
mentality  is  clearly  a  far  more  unrewarding 
and  dictatorial  approach  than  a  restriction 
of  the  money  pool  itself. 

What  then  of  the  supposedly  expansion- 
curbing  effects  of  monetary  and  fiscal  re- 
straint? The  right  answer,  we  suspect,  U 
that  the  people  who  blissfully  imagine  an 
economic  expansion  can  go  on  expanding 
safely  forever  without  pause  or  correction 
have  been  badly  misguided.  Perhaps  the 
most  pernicious  policy  prevalent  In  offlclsil 
circles  today  is  precisely  this  naive  notion 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  finally 
found  the  key  to  unlterrupted  boom. 

How  little  the  officials  have  to  go  on — a 
few  short  years  out  of  all  the  gyrations  of 
economic  history.  How  much  they  close 
their  eyes  to — the  piling  of  absurdity  upon 
economic  absurdity,  and  those  persistent 
warning  signals  at  home  and  abroad. 

Given  appropriate  circumstances  and 
policies,  the  fluctuations  of  past  business 
cycles  unquestionably  can  be  moderated,  and 
have  been  so  far  in  the  postwar  period.  But 
they  have  been  moderated  largely  by  modera- 
tion in  the  business  community.  They  will 
not  be  prevented  by  an  economic  philosophy 
which  assumes  all  is  for  the  taUng  and  noth- 
ing for  the  paying. 

If  It  be  true,  then,  that  easy  money  and  Its 
equally  loose  companion  poUclM  can  be 
counted  on  neither  to  preserve  the  dollar's 
international  standing  nor  to  underwrite 
perpetual  domestic  proeperity,  the  poUtical 
aspect  of  the  whole  matter  may  merit  an- 
other look.  A  mild  economic  correction 
coinciding  with  an  election  period  might  well 
lose  votes,  but  the  Government  in  p»ower 
would  stand  to  lose  more  in  the  event  Its 
own  policies  brought  on  worse  trouble. 

Were  we  in  the  poUtlcal  bustness.  we  are 
not  at  all  sure  we  would  consider  our  Inter- 
ests best  served  by  promoting  the  moment's 
ease  without  thought  to  what  payments  the 
months  or  years  ahead  might  unkindly  de- 
mand. 


Publisher  Harry  Kates,  of  Gladewater, 
Tex. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OP  tcxas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  IS.  196S 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  our  splendid  publishers  in  east  Texas 
passed  away  in  December.  We  of  the 
Gladewater  and  east  Texas  area  deeply 
appreciated  Harry  Kates.  We  lament 
his  passing.  To  his  family  and  friends 
I  express  my  sympathy.  I  desire  to  In- 
clude in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Longview 
Daily  News,  I>ecember  3,  1964,  concern- 
ing the  passing  of  Mr.  Kates : 

For  Distinguishes  Sexvicb 

The  western  Gregg  County  and  Glade- 
water area  has  lost  a  valued  friend  and 
public  benefactor  in  the  death  of  Harry 
Kates,  publisher  of  the  Gladewater  DaUy 
Mirror.  We,  here  in  Longview,  Join  his  many 
friends  throughout  Texas,  Loulslcma,  and 
Oklahoma  in  mourning  his  passing  due  to 
a  heart  attack  suffered  shortly  after  a 
Thanksgiving  Day  family  reunion. 

Mr.  Kates,  who  has  published  the  Glade- 
water Mirror  for  the  i>ast  10  years,  had 
a  long  and  varied  career  in  the  newspaper 
field.  He  was  recognized  In  1063  by  th* 
Texas  Press  Association  for  50  yean  of  serv- 
ice in  the  newspaper  field.     He  was  recog- 
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nlzed  In  1963  by  the  Texas  Press  Associa- 
tion for  50  years  ol  service  In  the  news- 
paper profession,  a  recognition  he  had  earned 
by   dedicated  and  resoxirceful  work. 

He  was  a  native  of  Claremore,  Okla.,  the 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Kates, 
a  pioneer  Oklahoma  family.  His  parents 
purchased  the  Claremore  Progress  In  1893. 
years  before  that  territory  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  as  a  State,  and  operated  it 
for  many  years. 

In  1938,  Harry  and  his  brother,  the  late 
Bill  Kates,  purchased  the  Progress.  Harry 
acquired  his  brother's  Interest  In  1941  and 
operated  the  newspaper  until  1947  when 
It  was  sold.  Harry  then  purchased  three 
Boutbeastern  Oklahoma  weekly  newspapers, 
the  Broken  Arrow  Ledger,  Jenks  News,  and 
Blzby  Bulletin,  which  he  published  for  5 
years.  He  owned  and  published  the  Winn 
Parish  (La.)  Enterprise  and  daily  Wlnn- 
field  News-American  for  a  period  prior  to 
purchase  of  the  Gladewater  Mirror  In  1954. 

Across  the  decade  we  had  known  o\u: 
neighbcH'  publisher,  we  had  observed  his 
hard  work  and  dedication  to  duty — not  only 
to  his  business  but  In  a  much  broader  sense 
to  the  city  and  community  which  the  Mir- 
ror served.  Though  recently  In  111  health, 
he  was  restless  when  not  at  his  oflBce.  His 
first  thoughts  always  were  given  to  the  Job 
of  giving  the  community  the  best  news- 
paper possible  under  the  circiunstances. 

He  also  was  active,  as  his  personal  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  in  the  Glade- 
water Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American 
Legion,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Through  his  newspaper  he  encouraged  and 
supported  countless  community  service  en- 
terprises and  organizations,  all  of  which 
contribute  to  community  progress  and  wel- 
fare. 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  his  family  and  as- 
sociates that  his  service  to  the  community 
was  carried  on  with  diligence  and  purpose 
well  beyond  his  own  personal  endurance  and 
strength  and,  as  he  had  hoped  and  planned, 
will  continue  to  serve  the  Gladewater  area 
faithfully  and  well. 

All  of  us  here  In  Gregg  County  and  east 
Texas  will  continue  to  hold  him  In  honor- 
ing memory  for  the  long  and  distinguished 
service  he  has  rendered  as  a  publisher,  as 
an  enterprising  citizen,  and  a  dedicated 
family  head.  Despite  the  physical  weakness 
and  limitations  to  which  we  all  are  subject, 
it  can  be  said  of  our  neighbor  publisher: 
Well  done,  Harry  Kates. 


The  Jenkins  Farce 


Republican  members  of  the  committee 
have  tried  hard  to  find  out  what  connection, 
if  any,  Jenkins  had  with  an  alleged  kickback 
on  the  premium  for  a  large  life  insurance 
policy  sold  by  Don  B.  Reynolds,  Sliver  Spring 
insurance  man,  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  when 
the  latter  was  majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 
They  also  wanted  to  question  him  generally 
about  his  relationship  with  Bobby  Baker. 
Reynolds  testified  he  was  preisured  by  Jen- 
kins Into  buying  useless  advettlsing  time  on 

the  LBJ  network  in  Tex;is,  and  produced 
canceled  checks  to  prove  that  he  did  buy  the 
time.  Jenkins  gave  a  sworn  statement  to 
committee  investigators  denying  any  knowl- 
edge of  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  the 
time.  Whatever  the  precise  meaning  of  this, 
the  Democrats  controlling  the  committee  re- 
fused to  call  Jenkins  so  that  he  could  be 
cross-exanained.  Apparently  tiiey  have  made 
no  other  effort  to  clear  up  this  point. 

Now,  we  are  told,  it  Is  too  late.  Following 
Jenkins'  arrest  on  a  morals  charge  last  fall, 
the  committee  did  an  about-face  and  Issued 
a  subpena  calling  upon  him  to  appear  and 
testify  under  oath.  But  Jenkins  did  not  ap- 
pear. Instead,  his  attorney  and  his  psychi- 
atrists showed  up.  The  attorney  is  reported 
to  have  told  the  committee  that  Jenkins 
wanted  to  testify.  But  the  psychiatrists 
raised  all  manner  of  objections.  They  said 
he  might  have  to  be  carried  away  In  an  am- 
bulance If  put  on  the  stand,  that  his  health 
might  be  gravely  injured,  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  have  a  committee-chosen  psy- 
chiatrist examine  htai,  and  that  there  was 
no  telling  when,  if  ever,  his  condition 
would  permit  him  to  be  questioned  by  the 
committee,  even  in  closed  session. 

So  now  this  remarkable  committee  has 
come  up  with  a  remarkable  substitute.  It 
will  draft  a  list  of  written  questions  for 
Jenkins  to  answer,  presumably  with  no  threat 
to  his  health.  But  even  l»ere  there  is  a 
catch.  This  list  of  questions  will  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  Democratic  majority,  and 
this  makes  It  virtually  certain  that  there 
will  not  be  even  one  searching  question  on  it. 

How  stupid  is  the  public  supposed  to  be? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

X      HON.  CURK  MacGREGOR 

or   ICINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15,  1965 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  February  10 
carried  an  editorial  regarding  the  Bobby 
Baker  case.  The  time  is  long  overdue  for 
the  completion  of  this  investigation  and 
the  American  public  is  holding  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  up  to  ridicule 
for  the  political  shenanigans  involved. 
This  editorial  correctly  asks  the  question: 
"How  stupid  is  the  public  supposed  to 
be?" 

The  editorial  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

The  Jenkiks  Farce 
The  latest  antic  In  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee's investigation  of  Walter  Jenkins,  for- 
mer Presidential  aid.  Is  an  affront  to  the  In- 
telligence of  the  public. 


Boy  Scout  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON:  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15.  1965 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  55th 
anniversary  of  scouting  in  America  was 
observed  on  February  3  at  city  hall, 
Perthy  Amboy,  with  area  Scouts  par- 
ticipating at  the  meeting  of  the  city 
commission. 

John  J.  Wolczanskl,  one  of  Middlesex 
County's  outstanding  civic  leaders,  was 
chairman  of  the  program,  and  14-year- 
old  Joel  Greenwald,  of  23  Elm  Avenue, 
Fords,  presided  as  "mayor." 

The  theme  of  the  Boy  Scout  program 
was  "To  Make  Better  Citizens  and  Lead- 
ers of  Tomorrow."  This  was  an  appro- 
priate theme,  because  the  Boy  Scouts 
have  made — and  will  continue  to  make — 
better  citizens  and  leaders  of  the  future, 
with  their  varied  and  constructive  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

I  have  a  particular  interest  in  Boy 
Scout  affairs,  because  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  national  headquarters  are  lo- 
cated In  North  Brunswick,  N.J.,  which 
Is  pert  of  the  district  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent.    Scouts  are  great  assets. 


I  would  like  to  insert  three  of  the  new  s- 
paper  articles  in  the  Congressional 
Record  that  covered  the  week's  Scout 
activities. 

The  first  article — "Boy  Scout  Day  at 
City  Hall,  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.,  Februrry 
3" — was  published  in  the  Polish  Ameii- 
man  Weekly,  of  Perth  Amboy,  on  Janu- 
ary 28 ,  1965.     It  follows : 

Boy  Scout  Day  at  City  Hall.  Perth  Aml'.-i 

N.J.,  February  3 

Perth  Ambot,  N.J. — In  observance  of  :  ne 
55th  anniversary  of  Boy  Scouts  of  Americu.  a 
Boy  Scout  Day  will  be  held  on  Wednesday. 
February  3,  1965,  at  the  city  commissioner  .s 
Chamber,  city  hall,  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.  The 
Boy  Scout  movement  was  founded  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  1910. 

The  Scouts  will  run  the  city  as  a  Bry 
Scout  mayor  and  other  city  ofBcials  will  par- 
ticipate. 

For  aiding  the  Scouts  In  various  ways,  the 
following  will  be  honored:  Mayor  James  j. 
Plynn.  Jr.,  Commissioners  Oliver  R.  Kovacs. 
Dr.  Richard  M.  Budnickl,  Donald  P.  Olsen. 
Ernest  M.  Muska,  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments, and  the  local  dally,  the  Evening  Ne  as 

Among  the  events  for  the  day.  Mayor  James 
Flynn,  Jr.,  will  sign  a  resolution;  the  Five 
Corners  will  be  changed  to  Scout  Street;  will 
visit  the  local  fire  and  police  department;  ai.so 
visit  the  local  dally  (the  Evening  Ne\«,5r. 
where  the  Scouts  will  get  first-hand  Inforn..;- 
tion  on  how  a  newspaper  Is  prepared  and  as- 
sembled; and  concluding  with  a  luncheon 
at  Lido  Gardens.  Beginning  of  the  Scout 
Week  on  Monday,  February  7,  a  brief  cere- 
mony will  be  held  In  City  Hall  Park,  where 
the  Scout  flag  will  be  raised. 

John  J.  Wolczanskl  la  general  chairman  ot 
arrangements;  assisted  by  William  J.  Geier, 
Scout  executive;  Philip  Levltan,  and  Marvin 
Levey,  all  executive  board  members,  of  R;  ;.- 
tan  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

The  second — "City  Salutes  Boy  Scouts 
at  Session" — was  in  the  Evening  News,  of 
Perth  Amboy,  on  February  4,  1965.  It 
follows : 

City  Salutes  Boy  Scouts  at  Session 

Perth  Ambot. — The  16th  annual  Boy 
Scout  Day  and  the  55th  anniversary  of 
Scouting  In  America  were  observed  at  yes- 
terday's meeting  of  the  city  conunlssion. 

Scouts  representing  troops  In  the  Rantrin 
Council  took  part  in  the  program  which 
found  14-year-old  Joel  Greenwald,  of  23  Elm 
Avenue,  Fords,  presiding  as  "mayor." 

Greenwald,  a  life  Scout,  member  of  tr^op 
58  sponsored  by  the  Wesley  Methodist  Church 
and  a  ninth  grade  student  at  Fords  Junior 
High,  received  the  gavel  from  Mayor  James 
J.  Plynn,  Jr. 

The  Scouts  who  represented  the  city  com- 
missioners— Dennis  Lucas,  troop  11;  Richard 
Simon,  troop  5;  Michael  Hrlcak,  troop  7,  and 
George  Bassarab,  troop  15 — voted  on  mo- 
tions, resolutions  and  ordinances,  but  at  the 
direction  of  the  commissioners  themselves. 

Commissioner  Richard  M.  Budnickl  was 
absent  from  the  meeting,  however.  His 
standby  was  Joseph  J.  Breyta,  chief  of  ;he 
uniformed  fire  department. 

Other  Scouts  took  over  positions  held  by 
other  city  officials  and  later  presented  cups 
commemorating  the  Scouts'  anniversary. 
Following  a  luncheon,  the  Scouts  toured  po- 
lice and  fire  department  headquarters  and 
the  Evening  News. 

Prior  to  the  meeting,  the  Scouts  visited 
city  department  heads  and  discussed  their 
duties.  Members  of  the  Raritan  Counc.  s 
executive  board  presented  plaques  to  the 
police  and  fire  department  and  the  Evcn.rg 
News  for  their  support  of  the  Scouts'  pri  - 
gram. 

Flynn  has  proclaimed  next  week  as  '  i' "> 
Scout  Week"  here.  During  the  observai'.ce. 
Smith  Street  will  be  "Scout  Street." 


The  city  hall  program  was  arranged  by 
John  J.  Wolzanskl,  chairman.  He  was 
assisted  by  Irving  Golden,  central  district 
chairman,  and  PhUip  Levltan  and  Marvin 
Levy,  members  of  the  scouts'  executive  board. 

Tiie  Reverend  William  H.  Watson,  now  re- 
tired, gave  the  opening  prayer.  A  former  rec- 
tor of  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church,  Spots- 
wood,  and  onetime  assistant  at  St.  Peters 
here,  the  Reverend  Father  Watson  has  been 
active   In   the    scouting   movement   for   many 

ye.irs. 

Other  scouts  who  took  part  in  the  program 
were  Edward  Dudek,  troop  16,  Stephen 
Rosen,  troop  2;  Thomas  Eaton,  troop  56; 
David  Wall,  troop  57;  Anthony  Ruitz.  troop 
14;  John  Schreib,  pack  54;  Thomas  Yulias, 
p.-ck  50;  James  Pelican,  pack  5;  Michael 
Todd,  pack  57;  and  James  McKenna,  pack 
56. 

Golden  said  the  new  scout  headquarters 
here,  near  Market  and  Grant  Streets,  will  be 
dedicated  March  25.  A  dinner  will  be  held 
in  the  Fellowship  Hall  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  at  7:30  that  night. 

On  February  8, 1965,  the  Evening  News 
published  another  article  in  connection 
with  Boy  Scout  Week — "Observance  Held 
for  Scout  Week."   It  follows: 

Observance  Held  for  Scout  Week 
Perth  Ambot. — Scouter  John  Bernard.  92, 
i     raised  the  Boy  Scout  flag  at  City  Hall  Park 
Saturday  In  observance  of  Boy  Scout  Week 
and  55th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Boy  Scout  movement.  February  8,  1910. 
'        He  was   assisted   by  John  Wolczanskl,   of 
R,iritan     Council's     executive     board,     Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

Witnessing  the  ceremony  was  a  large 
gathering  of  Cubs,  Boy  Scouts,  and  Explorers 
w'.ih  their  Scoutmasters. 


New  Orleans  Celebrates  the  150th  An- 
niversary of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   LOXTISIAWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15,  1965 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ses- 
quicentennlal  of  the  Battle  of  New  Or- 
leans was  marked  on  the  Plains  of  Chal- 
mptte  this  year  with  ceremonies,  rever- 
ence, and  dedication  to  a  truly  great 
moment  in  American  history. 

During  the  observance  held  in  and 
around  the  city  of  New  Orleans  Janu- 
ary 1  through  January  8  of  this  year, 
thousands  of  persons  harked  back  to 
that  time  of  destiny  for  the  infant  United 
States. 

The  Congress  fittingly  sealed  its  inter- 
est in  the  sesqulcentennial  by  passage  of 
a  bill  creating  a  special  commission  for 
the  event.  The  Post  Office  Department 
issued  a  special  commemorative  stamp. 

One  of  the  great  newspapers  of  this 
couutiT,  the  Times-Picayune,  of  New  Or- 
leaiis,  was  vitally  instrumental  In  assur- 
in,'  the  success  of  this  observance. 

Beginning  on  December  13,  1964,  and 
coiuinuing  through  January  8,  1965,  the 
Times-Picayune  published  an  imagina- 
tive, engrossing  series  of  articles  capsul- 
ing the  history  of  the  area  at  the  time 
of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

The  series,  by  Paul  Atkinson,  a  most 
ariiculate  and  able  reporter,  was  written 


under  the  pseudonym  of  "Felix  Bour- 
geois," a  fictional  character  designated 
as  "a  composite  of  the  average  man  in 
the  street"  during  the  days  of  crisis  in  old 
New  Orleans  in  1814  and  1815. 

This  diarylike,  first-person  narrative 
was  an  xmusually  effective  way  of  bridg- 
ing the  history  of  150  years. 

It  is  therefore  a  pleasure  to  introduce 
into  the  Record  this  complete  series  a^ 

published  by  the  Times-Picayune: 

British    Approach    in    1814    Disturbing    to 

Orleanians — Can  Jackson  Halt  Them? — 

Question  on  Street 

(Editor's  Note, — New  Orleans  celebrates 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans,  January  1  to  8,  1965.  These  are  the 
views  of  "Felix  Bourgeois."  an  Imaginary  res- 
ident of  New  Orleans.  His  sentiments,  how- 
ever, represent  .i  factual  account  of  the  many 
feelings  and  opinions  being  expressed  at  the 
time.  He  is,  therefore,  a  composite  of  the 
average  man  in  the  street.) 
(By  Felix  Bourgeois,  as  toldr  to  Paul 
Atkinson) 
(First  In  a  series) 

December  13,  1814. — New  Orleans  Is  very 
uneasy.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  arrived  De- 
cember 1,  but  the  people  are  wondering  if  he 
can  turn  the  tide  as  he  has  done  so  many 
times.  Mainly,  they  are  wondering  if  he  can 
muster  enough  troops,  for  we  are  a  real  mix- 
ture Of  people — Creole,  French,  Spanish,  you 
name  it  •  •  •  and  hardly  any  of  us  has  had 
mlUtaj-y  experience. 

But  I  hear  that  MaJ.  Gen.  William  Carroll 
and  his  Tennessee  riflemen  have  arrived  at 
Natchez  today,  and  this  is  wonderful  news. 
Yet  my  Informant  tells  me  they  are  badly 
armed,  and  Major  General  Carroll  has  asked 
General  Jackson  to  let  him  take  some  rifles 
and  arms  that  he  found  on  a  keelboat  in 
Natchez. 

Our  first  line  of  sea  defense  is  under  the 
command  of  Lt.  Thomas  Ap  Catesby  "Tac" 
Jones  and  consists  of  six  ships  on  Lake 
Borgne.  Commodore  Daniel  T.  Patterson  sent 
them  out  with  the  instructions  to  sink  the 
enemy  or  be  sunk. 

I  hear  that  the  fleet  has  been  discovered  by 
the  British,  and  our  ships  are  In  real  trouble, 
because  the  wind  has  died  down. 

Since  this  la  the  first  entry  In  my  diary,  I 
had  best  catch  up  with  events. 

I  am  told  that  the  British  sought  the  aid 
of  Jean  Lafltte,  the  pirate,  who  is  still  wanted 
desperately  by  General  Jackson  for  his  piracy 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  British  sent 
Capt.  Nicholas  Lockyear  as  an  emissary  to 
Lafitte,  but  the  pirate  stalled  them. 

We  hear  in  the  French  Market  that  it  is 
Lafltte's  Intention  to  play  both  ends  against 
the  middle,  so  to  speak.  He  supposedly  Is 
seeking  to  make  a  deal  with  Jackson  and  our 
Gov.  William  C.  C.  Claiborne.  But  everyone 
has  said  we  don't  need  Lafitte. 

I  have  a  hunch  we  will  need  Lafitte.  He 
has  some  fine  cannon  we  can  tise  and  is  a 
brave  man  in  his  own  way. 

J;ickson  cnme  over  to  New  Orleans  from  a 
successful  fight  In  Mobile.  The  general  Is  In 
bad  health,  and  one  wonders  If  he  will  be 
able  to  last  much  longer.  He  contracted 
malaria,  and  it  seems  to  have  sapped  his 
strength. 

However,  from  my  brief  encounter  with 
General  Jackson,  it's  possible,  in  later  years, 
he  will  be  called  a  hard-nosed  general. 


Capture  of  Fleet  Causes  Terror  in  Market- 
place— British  Gain  Control  of  Lake 
Borgne 

(By  Felix  Bourgeois  as  told  to  Paul  Atkinson) 
(Second  In  a  series) 
December  14.  1814. — Oh,  there's  bad  news 
tonight.  Our  little  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lt.  Thomas  Ap  Catesby  "Tac"  Jones 
was  captured  today  after  a  3-hour  battle  on 
Lake  Borgne. 


I  have  never  seen  such  terror  In  the  mar> 
ketplace.  The  news  hit  us  like  a  bombshell, 
and  even  General  Jackaon  seemed  to  loss 
his  composure  for  a  moment. 

Prom  the  report  I  received,  the  wind  died 
down  at  1  ajn.,  leaving  our  six-ship  fleet  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Brltlah. 

Ovir  fleet  was  sadly  outnumbered.  It 
featured  180  men,  30  guna.  and  6  ships. 
The  Briti^  had  45  small  boats  and  980 
men.      Casualties   Tor   our   side   were    10   dead 

and  35  wounded;  the  British  casualty  list 
was  17  dead  and  77  wounded. 

One  of  the  amusing  incidents  of  the  Battle 
of  Lake  Borgne  was  this.  Commodore  Daniel 
T.  Patterson's  gig.  the  Alligator,  tried  to  Join 
the  Ave  ships  of  our  fleet,  which  had  anchored 
at  Malheureaux  Island  and  Point  Claire  when 
Jones  saw  that  he  had  no  wind. 

British  Capt.  Nicholas  Lockyear  sent  4 
boats  and  200  men  to  take  the  cockle-shell. 
In  his  report,  he  decribed  the  gig  as  "an 
armed  sloop."  That  may  have  sounded  good 
to  Lockyear's  superiors,  but  It  certtOnly 
wasn't  true. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  %  BrltUh 
officer  who  said  of  the  battle,  "It  waa  a  wan- 
ton sacrifice  of  human  life  merely  to  main- 
tain the  idle  boast  of  bulldog  pertinacity." 
Meaning  I  intrepret,  it  didn't  need  to  be  so 
bloody  long. 

The  battle  gives  the  British  complete  con- 
trol of  Lake  Borgne  and  means  they  can. 
move  their  troops  without  our  knowing  of 
their  coming. 

Me,  I  don't  have  to  teU  you,  diary,  I'm 
worried. 


Year  1814 :  Genisal  Jacksom  Tbies  To  Quiet 

Fears  or  Britisr 

(By  Felix  Bourgeois  as  told  to  Paul 

Atkinson) 

(Third  in  a  series) 

December  15,  1814. — Gen.  Andrew  Jackson 
has  been  busy  today. 

All  sorts  of  rumors  have  been  flying  around 
the  city,  and  the  general  moved  to  quiet 
them.  He  Issued  the  following  proclama- 
tion: 

"The  major-general  commanding  has.  with 
astonishment  and  regret,  learned  that  great 
consternation  and  alarm  pervade  your  city. 
It  is  true  the  enemy  Is  on  our  coeat  and 
threatens  an  invasion  of  our  territory,  but 
It  Is  equally  true  that  with  union,  energy, 
and  the  approbation  of  Heaven,  we  wlU  beat 
him  at  every  point  his  temerity  may  Induce 
him  to  set  foot  upon  our  soU." 

Additionally,  General  Jackson  authorized 
a  "levee  en  masse."  This  gives  all  male 
civilians  license  to  take  up  arms  In  defense 
of  their  homes,  whether  or  not  they  belong 
to  a  military  organization. 

These  measures  were  a  start,  but  the  gen- 
eral went  further. 

General  Jackson  sent  reinforcements  to 
Port  St.  Philip,  ordered  the  U.S.  regulars  to 
defend  "at  all  costs"  a  narrow  strait  which 
led  into  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  summoned 
Gen.  John  Coffee  from  Baton  Rouge  at  top 
speed. 

Battle  Report:  More  Troops  Recruited, 
Martial  Law  Declared — Mant  Rumors 
Continue  To  Circulate 

(By  Felix  Bourgeois  as  told  to  Paul  Atkinson) 

(Fourth  In  a  series) 

December  18,  1814. — Before  today  I  was  a 
man  In  the  street.  Today  I  am  a  soldier  In 
the  street. 

General  Jackson  had  recruited  every  per- 
son capable  of  bearing  arms  who  did  not 
volunteer  (I  must  confess  I  did  not  volun- 
teer) .  We  had  our  choice  of  the  military  or 
the  Navy,  and  me,  I  can't  even  swim. 

The  general  also  declared  martial  law. 
And  it  is  a  strict  martial  law.  No  one  can 
enter  or  leave  the  city  without  reporting  to 
headquarters,  and  to  leave,  one  must  have 
a  pass.    Also  the  street  lamp>e  will  be  put  out 
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at  9  p.m.  and  anyone  out  past  that  time  will 
be  subject  to  arrest. 

I  thought  that  General  Jackson's  state- 
ment yesterday  would  put  down  rumors,  but 
I  heard  some  dlllies  today. 

One  said  the  British  already  had  spies  In 
New  Orleans. 

Then  General  Jackson  was  told  that  cer- 
tain members  of  the  legislature  favored  svir- 
renderlng  to  the  British  because  they  would 
get  a  better  break  from  them  than  from 
General  Jackson.  This  rumor,  of  course. 
Infuriated  General  Jackson. 

Another  rumor  said  General  Jackson 
would  bum  the  city  rather  than  let  the 
British  get  It.  Of  course,  some  people  In 
the  city  are  angry  at  this — including  General 
Jackson. 

For  sure,  all  you  have  to  do  is  listen.  The 
rumors  are  swirling  around  the  city. 


Battle  Report:  General  Jackson  Spends 
DAT  IN  Preparing  for  Pight — Swwt  Mes- 
sengers Sent  To  Ask  for  Help 

(By  Pellx  Bourgeois,  as  told  to  Paul 
Atkinson) 

(Fifth  In  a  series) 

December  17,  1814. — This  has  been  a  day 
of  preparation  for  General  Jackson  and  all 
of  us. 

The  general  has  paid  particular  attention 
to  fortifying  all  points.  Since  we  lost  the 
battle  of  Lake  Borgne,  he  knows  the  British 
attack  may  come  from  any  direction. 

Major  Lacoste,  conunander  of  the  dragoons 
of  Feliciana  and  some  free  men  of  color, 
was  instructed  to  group  his  forces  at  the 
confluence  of  Bayous  Sauvage  and  CThef  Men- 
teur.  He  has  two  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
major's  Instructions  were  to  throw  up  a  re- 
doubt and  guard  the  road. 

Major  Plauche  was  sent  to  Bayou  St.  John, 
Major  Hughes  to  Port  St.  John  and  Captain 
Newman,  commander  of  Fort  Petit  Coquille 
at  the  Rigolets,  was  reinforced.  General 
Jackson's  orders  to  him  were  "to  defend  the 
fort  until  the  last  and  if  abandoned,  fall 
back  to  Chef  Menteur." 

Captain  Jugeant  was  told  to  enlist  and 
form  into  companies  all  the  Choctaw  Indians 
he  could  find. 

And  swift  messengers  were  sent  to  Maj. 
Gen.  William  Carroll,  of- Tennessee,  and 
General  Thomas,  of  Kentucky,  to  get  his 
men  and  guns  here  in  a  hurry. 

Battle  Report:  Review  of  Army  Revives 
Optimism  Among  People— Troops  Are 
Gathered  in  Place  d'Armes 

(By    Felix    Bourgeois    as    told    to    Paul 

Atkinson) 

(Sixth  in  a  series) 

December  18,  1814. — This  was  the  big 
day  for  our  troops.  It  was  the  grand  review 
In  the  Place  d'Armes. 

New  Orleans  looked  like  the  pre-war  New 
Orleans.    Revelry,  ah,  did  we  have  It. 

I  heard  one  matron  say.  "Well,  after  see- 
ing our  fine  troops  today,  I  feel  much  better 
about  those  British." 

That  was  the  general  tone  of  everyone. 
Suddenly.  If  for  no  longer  than  today,  there 
Is  c^tlmlsm  that  New  Orleans  and  Gen. 
Andrew  Jackson  can  somehow,  turn  back  the 
British. 

all  at  review 
All  of  our  troops  were  up  for  the  re- 
view. There  were  Major  Plauche's  battalion 
of  uniformed  comi>anie6  made  up  of  Creoles 
with  some  of  American  blood  and  Captain 
Beale's  rifle  company  composed  of  the  same 
stock. 

Gen.  David  Morgan's  group  of  Louisiana 
Militia  wasn't  dressed  as  finely  as  the  rest, 
but  they  looked  like  fighters.  They  had  been 
reunited  from  the  country  parishes. 

MaJ.  Pierre  Lacoste  had  300  Louisiana 
freemen  of  color.  Major  Daquin  had  250 
freemen  of  color,  who  were  refugees  from 
Sauto  Domingo. 


And  there  was  even  a  small  detachment 
of  Choctaw  Indians. 

STRANGE   MDCTnRE 

I  know  this  sounds  a  strange  mixture  of 
men  to  fight  the  battled-hardened,  haughty 
British  forces  who  camp  on  our  shores,  but 
you  couldn't  get  a  man  w  woman  among 
those  at  the  review  to  believe  that  our  lads 
can't  do  a  sound  Job. 

As  General  Jackson  said,  "Once  we  get 
otir  troops  in  from  the  outelde,  then  we'll  be 
OK." 

I  hear  In  the  marketplace  from  a  well- 
informed  source  that  British  scouts  are 
scouting  the  land  below  us.  seeking  an  un- 
guarded water  route  up  to  New  Orleans. 

Since  the  loss  at  Lake  Borgne,  we  are  vul- 
nerable practically  everywhere.  I  fear  the 
British  will  find  a  path  right  up  to  our  door- 
step. 


Battle   Report:    British   Having   Troubles, 

Marketplace   Rumors   Say     Troops   Rest- 
less Waiting  for  Attack 
( By  Felix  Bourgeois  as  told  to  Paul  Atkinson ) 
(Seventh  in  a  series) 

December  19,  1814—1  heer  from  the  mar- 
ketplace rumors  to  the  eflfect  that  the  British 
are  having  their  troubles.  The  story  goes 
that  they  are  becoming  restless  waiting  for 
the  moment  to  strike  against  us. 

My  informant  told  me  that  one  British  of- 
ficer complained,  "I  have  sufifered  more  from 
cold  since  landing  in  this  place  (Pea  Island) 
than  I  did  in  all  my  former  campaigns."  And 
the  informant  said  the  ofScer  had  been  in- 
volved in  some  snowy  campaigns  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

The  British  forces  have  been  plagued  by 
insects,  dreary  wasteland,  and  cramped  quar- 
ters. 

Wives  of  the  British  soldiers  who  were 
brought  over  to  occupy  New  Orleans  have 
been  bickering  with  one  another,  the  in- 
formant added. 

Since  civilians  who  will  take  over  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  Orleans — ahould  the  British 
win — must  wait  a  while,  they  have  been  more 
content. 

I  hear  that  the  British  troops  are  real  rest- 
less. According  to  the  Informer,  this  is  how 
some  of  the  arguing  has  gone: 

"The  4th  and  95th  have  argued  about  who 
performed  most  nobly  under  Wellington;  the 
4th  and  95th  then  Joined  In  bragging  about 
that  war  to  the  inexperienoed  21st,  44th,  and 
85th;  these  three  retaliated  by  speaking  of 
the  Baltimore  campaign  and  with  the  4th 
bragged  about  their  superior  knowledge  to 
the  96th  which  had  not  yet  fought  Ameri- 
cans. 

"Then  the  44th  and  21st  bragged  of  the 
Battle  of  Alexandria  and  their  experience 
with  Gen.  John  Keane.  Highlanders  of  the 
93d  bandied  words  with  lowlanders  of  the 
21st,  the  latter  calling  the  former,  'cattle 
stealers  from  the  north."  These  two  bodies 
of  Scotsmen  argued  belligerently  with  many 
Irishmen  In  the  4th  and  44th." 

If  this  bickering  continues,  I  would  say 
that  we've  got  a  chance. 

BATTLfe      report:      GENER.AIi     JACKSON     ASKS 

Pirate  To  Become  Aide  de  Camp — Cof- 
fee's 800  Men  Arrut:  From  Baton 
Rouge 

(By  Felix  Bourgeois  as  told  to  Paul  Atkinson) 
(Eighth  in  a  saries) 

December  20,  1814.— It  had  been  a  long  day 
for  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  and  he  had  retired 
to  his  room  about  9  p.m. 

Then,  according  to  my  source,  there  was 
a  knock  on  the  door. 

Jackson  told  the  party  to  enter.  In  stepped 
Maj.  A.  Lacarriere  La  tour.  General  Jackson's 
engineer. 

Behind  Latour  was  a  tall  man  In  a  scarlet 
shirt  and  yellow  pantaloons. 

Jackson  and  the  man  looked  each  other  in 
the  eye,  as  If  they  were  engaged  in  a  mental 
duel. 


Then  General  Jackson  spoke  while  extci.d- 
Ing  his  hand.  "So  you  are  Jean  Lafitte.  the 
pirate,"  he  said. 

Lafitte  replied,  "That  I  am." 

Many  historians,  likely,  will  call  this  the 
turning  jjolnt  In  the  Battle  of  New  Orleiins. 
For  it  is  no  secret  that  Jackson  needs  Lafute 
and  Lafitte  needs  Jackson. 

From  this  meeting  of  Jackson  and  Lafitte 
came  these  results:  Jackson  asked  Lafitte, 
who  was  a  mortal  enemy  not  too  long  ago  to 
become  his  aide  de  camp. 

Lafitte's  chief  aide,  Dominique  You,  and 
exprivateer  Capt.  Antoine  Belluche  were 
named  to  head  gun  crews.  The  guns,  of 
course,  belonged  to  the  Barataria  pirate.^  of 
Lafitte. 

This  was  not  the  only  good  news  of  ;he 
day. 

Gen.  John  Coffee's  mounted  infantry  bri- 
gade of  800  men  arrived  from  Baton  Rouge. 
This  swelled  our  forces  considerably. 

Bring  on  the  British. 


Battle  Report:  British  General  Decides 
Upon  Troop  Embarkation — Orleans  SLirps 
Unaware  Attack  Is  Near 

( By  Felix  Bourgeois  as  told  to  Paul  Atkins,  r.  i 

(Ninth  In  a  series) 

December  21,  1814 — It  has  been  a  \^cek 
since  the  battle  on  Lake  Borgne  and  the 
British  are  up  to  something.    But  what? 

My  informant  at  the  marketplace  tells  me 
this: 

The  British  sent  out  a  four-man  team  to 
scout  the  area  looking  for  an  unguarded 
route  into  New  Orleans.  Lieutenant  Pecldie 
of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  returned  raid 
reported. 

Lieutenant  Peddle's  recommendation  met 
with  varying  degrees  of'  enthusiasm.  Gen 
John  Keane  felt  it  was  too  dangerous.  "This 
route  is  better  for  defense  than  offense,'  he 
said.  "There  is  a  bottleneck  of  land  hemmed 
in  by  the  Mississippi  River  on  one  side  ;  r;d 
a  morass  on  the  other." 

ADMIRAL  HAPPY 

But  Adm.  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  was  o. .  :- 
joyed.  "My  men  can  practically  dump  vmr 
army  at  the  doorstep  of  the  city,"  said  Ad- 
miral Cochrane. 

Keane  protested  lightly.  Cochrane  goatied 
him,  saying,  "If  you  want  me  to,  I'll  t.ke 
New  Orleans  with  my  sailors." 

That  Jibe  did  it,  Keane  made  the  big 
move. 

Keane  ordered  embarkation  at  9  a.m  for 
tomorrow,  December  22.  The  Fifth  West 
India  Regiment  will  stay;  the  rest  will  n.ove 
out. 

The  plan  is  for  the  4th  Regiment  to  arrive 
at  the  mouth  of  De  La  Ronde's  Canal  .■^:on 
after  dark  tomorrow  night.  The  rest  will 
follow  shortly  thereafter. 

WHEELS  IN  MOTION 

Once  Keane  had  made  his  choice,  wheels 
were  set  into  motion.  Orders  were  passed 
down  to  the  Army,  and  the  Navy  set  up  its 
boats  in  proper  order  to  receive  the  troops 

It  will  not  be  a  restful  night  for  anvone 
on  the  British  side.  Soldiers  will  huddle 
against  the  cold  and  will  sleep  as  best  Thev 
can. 

General  Keane  will  worry,  nap — and  dream 
fitfully. 

New  Orleans  will  sleep  peacefully.  But  if 
the  city  knew  what  is  brewing  down  the 
river,  maybe  it  would  not  sleep  so  easily 
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Gen.  Jackson  Said  Fearful  of  Attack  at 

Any     Minute — British     Hard     at     Work 

Making  Preparations 
(By  Felix  Bourgeois  as  told  to  Paul  Atkinson) 
(The  10th  in  a  series) 

December  22,  1814. — Gen.  Andrew  Jackson 
said  on  this  day  he  had  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  the  British  would  attack  any  minute. 

He  hold  this  to  MaJ.  Gen.  William  Carroll 
who  arrived  with  his  Tennessee  militia  at 
Avart's  Plantation.    General  Carroll  Informed 


General  Jackson  that  his  men  were  tired, 
"but  we  can  move  in  a  hurry." 

General  Jackson  was  enthusiastic  that 
Gen.  Thomas  Hinds  and  his  dragoons  also 
jfere  arriving.  They  looked  slick  In  tbeir 
dark  blue  uniforms  and  crossed  with  white 
saber  belts. 

While  New  Orleans  waited,  the  British,  as 
General  Jackson  feared,  were  hard  at  work. 

Carrying  out  Gen.  John  Keane's  orders, 
the  naovement  of  troops  began — or  was  sup- 
posed to  begin — at  9  ajn. 

But  confusion  seemed  to  reign  in  the 
British  ranks. 

Mrsny  troops,  either  following  wrong  orders 
or  just  confounded  by  the  massive  troop 
movement,  got  on  the  wrong  ships.  TTie 
general  foulup  prevented  any  orderly  de- 
parture until  around   11:30  a.m. 

The  day  was  a  typical  December  day  in 
south  Louisiana  •  •  •  meaning  damp,  grey 
and  gloomy.  Some  rain  fell,  but  the  sailors 
grimly  continued  pulling  the  oars  and  the 
soldiers  in  their  boats  huddled  against  the 
dampness  and  cursed  it. 

Some  of  the  sailing  vessels  went  aground, 
especially  in  Chef  Menteur  Pass  which  proved 
to  be  too  shallow.  Still,  the  barges  plodded 
on. 

By  nightfall  the  rain  had  ceased,  but  cold 
had  set  in. 

And,  following  General  Keane's  orders, 
fixes,  which  had  been  built  to  shield  against 
the  cold,  were  extinguished  at  nightfall. 

The  British,  "tourists"  dldnt  particularly 
care  for  scenic  LouislaiLa. 


B.«TLE  Report:  British  Troops  Encounter 
Fighting  Staged  at  Night — Jackson 
QricKLY  Acts  After  Warning 

(By  Felix  Bourgeois  as  told  to  Paul  Atkinson) 

(The  11th  in  a  series) 

December  23,  1814. — This  was  a  day  of 
surprises. 

First  off,  the  British  surprised  Gabriel 
Ville.-e  and  30  others  at  the  Villere  planta- 
tion. They  closed  in  around  noon  and  actu- 
ally caught  young  Villere  sleeping  on  the 
porch. 

Tlien,  to  coin  a  phrase,  "he  who  surprises 
first,  doesn't  always  surprise  last." 

Villere,  knowing  the  plantation  area  mi- 
nutely, eluded  his  captors  and  headed  toward 
New  Orleans  to  warn  Gten.  Andrew  Jackson  of 
the  British  arrival.  By  the  time  Villere  ar- 
rived, runners  from  other  plantations  down 
the  road  had  brought  the  same  chilling  news. 
I  suppose  It  will  never  be  established  who 
gave  the  first  word  of  the  British  arrival. 

ORDERS  attack 

But  General  Jackson  wasted  little  time. 
"We  must  strike  back  tonight,"  said  General 
Jackson. 

General  Jackson  sent  Gen.  John  Coflce, 
Hinds'  Dragoons  and  Captain  Beale's  rifiemen 
toward  the  swamp  to  attack  the  British  on 
the  right. 

Using  the  7th  Regulars  as  an  advance.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  sent  a  detachment  of  Marines 
on  the  riverbank,  the  44th  Regulars  to  their 
left,  followed  by  the  artillery  with  two  6- 
pound  cannons. 

He  also  utilized  Plauche's  companies, 
Daquin's  freemen  of  color  and  the  Choc- 
taw.';  •  »  •  all  to  attack  from  the  left, 

Tlie  Carolina,  with  Commodore  Daniel  T. 
Patterson  In  command,  came  sailing  down 
the  Mississippi  River  to  provide  "sea  cover." 

Overall  plan  was  for  Jackson's  aggregation 
to  attack  near  the  river  and  Coffee's  near 
the  woods. 

BRITISH  STUNNED 

T!ie  attack  lasted  well  into  the  night.  The 
British  were  stunned.  They  had  never  en- 
countered night  fighters,  and  were  taken 
completely  by  stirprise  as  shells  came  whis- 
tling in  from  the  Carolina. 

PiRhting  was  furious  •  •  •  and  confusing. 
Often,  Americans  and  British  passed  each 
other  in  a  dense  fog  that  rolled  in  over  the 


field  of  battle.  British  elements  ran  into 
each  other  In  the  confusion,  as  did  our 
forces. 

It  was  Jolly  w^l  confusing. 

Battle  Report:  U.S.  Forces  Halt  Attack 
AS  British  Grow  Stronger — No  Christ- 
mas  Gaiety  in  New  Orleans 

(By   Felix   Bourgeois   as   told   to   Paul   At- 
kinson) 

(The  12th  In  a  series) 

December  24,  1814. — The  early  morning 
hours  were  awful;  and  though  it  is  Christ- 
mas Eve,  there  is  no  gaiety  in  New  Orleans. 

By  2  a.m.,  the  British  had  retrieved  all 
their  wounded  and  dead  and  placed  them  In 
or  around  the  Villere  plantation  mansion, 
which  is  now  their  headquarters. 

British  Gen.  John  Keane  looked  over  the 
gruesome  sight,  and  the  casualty  list  was 
painful.  The  British  had  46  kUled,  167 
wounded,  and  lost  64  as  prisoners. 

FOG    HAZARDOUS 

Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  by  4  a.m.,  decided 
it  was  useless  to  ptirsue  the  attack  any 
further.  He  said  wearily,  "The  British  are 
getting  stronger,  and  the  fog  makes  it  haz- 
ardous to  fight  any  longer." 

The  American  casualty  list  is  officially  24 
killed,  115  wounded  and  74  captvu-ed  by  the 
British. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  value  of  General 
Jackson's  quick  retaliation  against  the  sur- 
prise British  maneuver. 

I  suppose  that  It  was  valuable  in  showing 
the  British  we  mean  business. 

GENERAL    AMAZED 

General  Jackson  said  out  loud  to  some  of 
his  lieutenants  that  he  was  amazed  the 
British  did  not  continue  on  into  New  Or- 
leans. Certainly,  though  the  British  had  no 
way  of  knowing  it,  the  city  was  unguarded 
and  unaware  of  the  British  nearness. 

Looking  back  on  it,  it  is  true  that  British 
Gen.  John  Keane  was  hampered  in  all  the 
mlxups  that  delayed  the  landing  of  his  full 
force  at  the  Villere  plantation.  He  had 
planned  for  the  whole  force  to  be  there  by 
noon  yesterday,  and  only  one-third  of  it  was 
there. 

New  Orleanlans  were  quietly  Jubilant  over 
the  outcome;  but  for  the  families  of  24  fallen 
warriors,  this  will  be  the  saddest  Christmas 
Eve  of  all. 

Battle    Rb>ort:    Rumors    Swirl — Opposing 

Forces     Have     Fo<»     Problem — Creous 

Spread  Doubt  of  American  Victort 
(By  Felix  Bourgeois  as  told  to  Paul  Atkinson) 
(The  13th  in  a  series) 

December  25,  1814, — It  is  Christinas  Day, 
but  there  is  little  cheer  for  us;  and  I'm  sure 
the  British  have  less  cheer. 

I  hear  that  the  British  had  trouble  getting 
food  and  supplies  to  their  outpost  at  the 
Villere  mansion.  And  we  Americans  had 
difficulty  getting  a  supply  train  established 
to  our  pxMltlon  at  Rodriguez  Oanal  from  New 
Orleans. 

Rumors  started  swirling  again  today,  and 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  had  many  to  consider. 

The  most  startling  was  a  report  that  the 
British  landed  at  the  Plain  of  GentUly  at 
Chef  Menteur.  Governor  Claiborne  has  only 
a  few  half -trained  regiments  manning  that 
spot. 

General  Jackson  also  was  told  there  Is 
panic  in  New  Orleans.  ITie  Creoles  have 
spread  doubt  that  Jackson  can  turn  back  the 
British.  They  wonder  how  Jackson  can  mold 
together  Into  a  fighting  unit  such  a  diver- 
agency  of  people. 

Rtimormongers  also  contend  that,  with 
loss  of  our  little  flotilla  on  Lake  Borgne,  we 
are  sitting  ducks  for  a  British  attack  from 
most  any  direction. 

They  also  scoff  that  Jackson  failed  by  a 
considerable  margin  of  putting  down  Gen. 
John  Keane's  advance  guard  at  the  Villere 
mansion  the  night  of  the  23d, 


Some  civilian  "strategists"  came  out  to 
look  at  our  f<H-tiflcatlonB  the  other  day,  and 
they  are  telling  in  New  Orleans  that  they  will 
barely  turn  away  a  bullet,  much  less  a  can- 
nonbaU. 

General  Jackson  was  riding  past  our  line  of 
defense  this  afternoon  when  rockets  ex- 
ploded and  cannon  thundered  on  the  British 
side.  He,  as  all  of  us  did,  thought  an  attack 
was  near. 

When  our  scouts  returned,  they  told  Jack- 
son that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  come 
to  take  over  British  forces  here.  But  later 
In  the  day  this  rumor  proved  unfounded, 
and  it  turned  out  to  be  the  Duke's  brother- 
lu-law,  MaJ,  Gen.  Sir  Edward  Michael  Paken- 
ham.  It  Is  said  37-year-old  Pakenham  is  one 
of  the  ablest  generals  serving  under  King 
George  in. 

There  is  a  story  that  he  carries  a  commis- 
sion from  King  George  m,  which  says  that 
he  will  be  designated,  "Commanding  General 
of  British  Louisiana,"  once  we  "dirty  shirts," 
as  we  are  called,  are  beaten. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  the  revered  Paken- 
ham may  not  serve  us  as  governor. 

Battle  Report:  Cottok  Bales  Are  Used  To 
Build  U.S.  Bastions — ^Report  of  Landing 
AT  Genttlly  False 

(By  Felix  Bourgeois,  as  told  to  Paul 

Atkinson) 

(The  14th  in  a  series) 

December  26,  1814.— Where  Christmas  was 
dark,  damp,  and  gray,  today  started  out 
bright  and  warm.  Maybe  it  Is  an  omen — for 
sure,  we  need  every  little  strand  of  hope. 

Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  was  Informed  that. 
Just  as  he  suspected,  the  story  of  the  British 
landing  on  the  Plain  of  GentlUy  was  only 
an  attempt  to  get  him  to  divide  his  forces. 
The  general  did  not  put  much  stock  in  the 
story. 

The  general  has  no  doubt  that  we  must 
btiUd  up  our  bastions  at  the  Rodriguez 
Canal.  He  feels  stire  that  the  British  will 
attack  in  the  area  of  the  Lacoste,  Laronde, 
and  Villere  plantations. 

"We  must  have  solid  entrenchments," 
General  Jackson  told  a  staff  meeting  today. 

Cotton  bales,  our  engineer.  Major  Latour, 
found,  come  In  handy.  The  ground  Is  soggy 
and  unfirm,  so  cotton  bales  were  sunk  Into 
the  ground  behind  our  mud  wall. 

Planks  were  then  laid  across  the  sunken 
bales  and  nailed  together  so  as  to  form  a 
firm  flrestep.  Without  It.  the  men  will  sink 
Into  the  ley  mire  hip  deep. 

Major  Latour  praises  the  cotton  bales.  He 
feels  the  soft  fiber  will  absorb  musket  balls 
and  will  reduce  casualties  from  glancing  and 
ricocheting  bullets. 

I  thought  they  might  catch  on  fire  easily. 
But  Major  Latour  had  the  bales  smeared 
with  wet  mud.  This  will  cut  down  on  the 
possibility  of  fire. 

Many  of  our  men  believe  that  our  oSclal 
war  color  Is  brown— or,  at  least,  muddy.    It 
didn't  take  all  of  us  long  to  absorb  a  brown 
color  which  makes  us  all  appear  as  If  we    * 
were  making  mud  pies. 

Our  scouts  tell  us  that  the  British  haye 
been  busy  placing  batteries,  while  we  are 
building  our  mud  ramparts.  Thej  are  up 
to  some  sneaky  trick.    But  what? 


Battle  Report:  Cannon  Placed  on  Levek 
Destroy  Ship  "Carolina" — No  Lives  Lost 
in  Latest  British  Trick  ' 

(By  Felix  Bourgeois,  as  told  to  Paul 

(The  15th  in  a  series) 

December  27.  1814. — We  found  out  about 
a  dastardly  trick  the  British  played  yesterday, 
but  our  knowledge  came  too  late  to  save  one 
of  our  ships. 

Sir  Edward  Michael  Pakenhiun  ordered 
four  24-pound  howitzers  mounted  on  the 
levee  out  of  reach  of  our  fleldpleces  behind 
Rodriguez  Canal. 
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At  &txnit  8  ajn.  these  cannons  opened  fire 
on  the  Car^itlna  and  Louisiana,  our  two-ship 
fleet.  They  fired  hot  shot  and  scored  a  hit 
OB  the  magazine  of  the  Carolina.  The  ship 
went  up  with  a  thunderous  roar.  There  were 
no  lives  lost,  luckily,  for  oiir  sailors  aban- 
doned ship  before  the  hit  on  the  magazine. 

The  Loruisiana  barely  escaped.  There  was 
not  a  cupful  of  air  on  the  whole  river,  so 
the  Louisiana  could  not  move  out  of  range 
of  the  howitzers  on  its  own. 

Our  sailors  worked  feverishly  with  sweeps 
and  longboats. 

Shots  sent  up  geysers  of  steam  all  around; 
but  none  hit  the  Louisiana,  though  there 
was  much  ducking  of  heads  when  some 
whbsed  by. 

Finally,  the  Louisiana  was  moved  out  of 
harm's  way.  Comdr.  Daniel  T.  Patterson  had 
the  boat  moved  to  a  position  on  the  west 
bank. 

Patterson  Immediately  moved  to  set  up 
long  naval  guns  just  below  where  the  Louisi- 
ana was  anchored.  There  were  no  embank- 
ments built  around  them,  leaving  them  open. 

Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  was  leery  of  this. 
But  he  was  more  wary  that  the  British  would 
outflank  him  oto'  the  Mississippi  River. 
General  Jackson  has  a  deathly  fear  of  such 
a  British  move. 

I'm  not  a  betting  man;  but  If  I  were,  I 
would  not  worry  about  the  British  beating  ub 
on  the  west  bank.  The  real  battle  would 
appear  to  be  Impending  In  front  of  us  here 
at  Rodriguez  Canal. 

BaTTXiK  Rzpobt:  Bbttish  Massing  of  Men 

SXTBPKISIMQ  TO  DZrKNDEBS 

(By   Ftilx  Bourgeois   as    told  to  Paul   At- 
kinson) 
(The  16th  In  a  aeries) 

Dbceicbbi  28.  1814. — 'TTiey  alnt  lobsters." 
shouted  one  Tennessee  rifleman,  who  looked 
In  awe  today  as  the  British  moved  out  Into 
the  line  of  our  fire. 

We  were  surprised  at  the  move  by  Brit- 
ish commander.  Sir  Michael  Edward  Paken- 
bam.  He  wheeled  oat  his  troops  In  tow  bri- 
gades against  our  positions  at  Rodriguez 
Canal. 

They  were  rigidly  massed  and  looked  much 
like  puppets.  We  coxiM  only  watch  and 
wonder  at  them. 

Gaudy  they  were.  There  were  the  scarlet 
coats  of  the  Infantry,  the^kllts  of  the  Scots, 
and  the  green  coats  of  the  outflung  rifle- 
men. 

PI^TS  BT  BOOK 

Pakentham  la  a  general  who  plays  the 
game  of  war  by  the  book.  Actually.  I  got 
a  feeling  this  will  hurt  him  when  the  chips 
are  down. 

Bxit  his  Idea  today  was  infantry  subdues 
infantry,  cavalry  beats  cavalry,  and  artillery 
bombs  artillery.  Since  there  was  no  cavalry. 
he  said  it  was  up  to  the  artillery  to  clear  the 
way. 

Our  artillery,  according  to  Master  Com- 
mandant Henley,  fired  800  rounds  of  shots 
Into  the  British. 

There  were  some  weird  conunents  about 
the  British  and  their  splc-and-span  uniforms 
and  music.  "Listen  to  that  purty  music- 
said  one  Misslsslppian  from  the  Hinds  Dra- 
goons. "Look  at  all  them  proudful  ban- 
ners," said  another  soldier  from  Feliciana 
Parish. 

CTTNS  RAKE  BBXnSH 

Our  artUlery  peppered  the  British  with 
grapeshot  and  rumors  are  that  about  200  to 
400  were  killed.  Our  casualties  were  minor, 
IX  any. 

During  the  heat  of  the  battle,  a  messenger 
came  up  to  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  and  told 
him  that  Governor  Claiborne  said  the  Lou- 
isiana Assembly  is  about  to  give  up  the  coun- 
try to  the  British.  Jackson,  somewhat 
peeved,  told  the  messenger,  "tell  the  Gov- 
ernor to  make  a  strict  inquiry  and  if  the 
Assembly  persists,  blow  It  up." 


Pakenham  and  Jackson  differed  on  their 
anal3rsls  of  the  match  today.  Pakenhxun 
called  It  a  "reconnaissance  In  force"  and 
Jackson  said  it  was  a  "battle." 

Looks  like  It  depends  on  who  wins. 


Battle  Report:  Pstchoijdgicai,  WARTAaz 
PHdtjght  Against  BRrnsH^-GENKRAi.  Coffee 
Suggested  "Hunting  Parties" 

(By  Felix  Bourgeois,  as  told  to  Paul 

Atkinson ) 

(The  17th  in  a  series) 

December  29,  1814. — We've  been  getting  in 
what  might  be  called  psychological  warfare 
of  late  against  the  British. 

It  all  began  when  offlcexs  of  Gen.  John 
Coffee's  Tennessee  riflemen  suggested  that 
"hunting  parties"  be  sent  out  at  night.  The 
stealthy  Tennesseans,  accustomed  to  such 
hunting,  were  deadly  in  tlieir  aim. 

Now  one  of  the  most  sought-after  com- 
modities for  a  fighting  man  Is  sleep.  But 
every  time  a  hunting  rifle  barked  its  sound  of 
death,  the  British  raised  the  alarm.  Con- 
sequently, there  was  little  sleep  for  the 
weary  Redcoats. 

For  the  Tennessee  riflemen,  the  mlssionB 
were  fun.  Besides,  pointed  out  one,  "We  get 
out  of  the  'g^oshdurn'  dltcbdigglng  and 
building  the  fortifications. " 

The  British  didn't  take  too  kindly  to  this 
kind  of  warfare.  They  were  accustomed  to 
observing  certain  rules  of  protocol.  For  in- 
stance, in  past  battles  between  the  French 
and  English,  sentries  for  the  two  were  p>06ted 
not  more  than  20  yards  apart  and  some  even 
slept. 

British  Lt.  George  K.  Gleig  put  It  this  way: 
**Thls  warfare  Is  an  ungenerous  return  to 
barbarity." 

Many  of  our  officers  were  worrying  about 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson.  He  looked  sicker  than 
ever  because  of  his  siege  of  dysentery.  Tet, 
the  man  had  boundless  energy.  Somehow, 
he  kept  going,  directing  the  building  of  the 
fortifications. 

In  fact,  the  general  had  redoubled  his 
building  of  the  earthwork  fortress.  The 
*^econnalssance  In  force"  or  "attack"  of 
yesterday  realerted  him  to  the  dangers. 

General  Jackson  had  put  12  cannon  In 
emplacements.  How  many  the  British  had 
I  don't  know,  but  It  is  something  near  30, 
I  am  told. 

The  British  were  bringing  In  supplies  and 
reinforcements  at  a  landing  place  near  the 
Fishermen's  Village  down  the  Mississippi 
River,  we  were  sure. 

But  as  long  as  our  Tennessee  riflemen 
waged  their  war  of  nerves  was  it  too  much 
to  ask  that  maybe  the  British  would  become 
disgusted  and  leave?  Would  be  a  wonderful 
New  Year's  present  •  •  •  but  I'm  afraid 
the  big  battle  was  near. 


Battle  Report:  American  Teoops  Have  Dat 
OF  Watching,  Waiting — General  Jackson 
Gives  Order  To  Blow  Df  Cfty 

(By  Felix  Bourgeois,  as   told  to  Paul 
Atkinson) 

(The  18th  in  a  series) 

December  30,  1814. — This  has  been  a  day  of 
watchful  waiting,  and  little  else. 

It  might  be  well  to  delve  Into  the  Louisiana 
Assembly  Incident  of  a  few  days  ago.  YouU 
recall  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  was  told  that  the 
legislature  planned  to  surrender  the  city  to 
the  British  and  Jackson  told  the  courier  to 
"blow* It  up  If  need  be." 

Now  it  appears  General  Jnckson  has  apol- 
ogized for  that  gruff  statement.  Some  of  the 
legislators,  who  are  loyal  to  him,  were  quite 
disturbed  that  Jackson — even  in  the  heat  of 
the  skirmish  December  28— woiild  say  such 
a  thing. 

But  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  keep 
rumors  from  springing  up  In  the  legislature. 
One  circulating  now  has  it  that  Jackson  will 
put  a  torch  to  New  Orleans  If  the  British 
drive  him  back. 


There  are  only  four  legislators  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  battles  for  us.  They  ai« 
Gen.  Garrlque  Plojack,  Major  Ezlel,  Mr.  Bu. 
fort  and  Sebastian  Hlriard. 

British  agents  have  reminded  the  legisla- 
tors that  the  Loyalists  were  well  repaid  dur- 
ing  the  revolution  of  the  13  colonies.  They 
pointed  out  Benedict  Arnold  had  received 
6,315  potmds  in  cash,  an  anniial  pension  of 
500  potinds  for  his  wife.  Army  commissions 
for  his  three  oldest  sons  and  pensions  cf  100 
pounds  each  for  his  five  youngest  sons. 

The  British  sailors  have  had  tough  sled- 
ding. They  have  rowed  60  miles  with  theli 
wounded  and  rowed  back  60  miles  with  guns 
and  ammunition. 

Then  the  British  soldiers  have  dragged  the 
guns  by  long  dragropes.  They  have  used  a 
homemade  road  which  Is  soft  and  miry,  to 
say  the  least. 

Actually,  if  one  were  to  take  a  poll  of  the 
morale  of  our  men.  I'm  sure  he  would  find 
their  spirits  high.  Of  course,  one  reason  Is 
the  sniping  done  by  the  Tennessee  riflemen 
and  our  Choctaw  Indian  friends  on  the  Brit- 
ish outposts. 

I  was  told  today  by  a  British  deserted  that 
more  British  would  desert  If  they  could  get 
to  American  lines.  Seems  the  unerring 
marksmen  are  picking  them  off  before  they 
can  surrender.     What  a  pity. 

Our  inlforms  are  torn  and  tattered  and 
really  not  unifprms  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  Tet  I  Mint  help  but  think  we've  got 
a  lot  more  going  for  us  than  the  British. 

We  shall  see  soon. 

Battle  Report:  General  Jackson  Invites  All 
To  View  Parade  of  Mei* — Bur  TSnnessei 
Riflemen  Oppose  "Fooperaw" 

(By  I^ellx  Bourgeois,  as  told  to  Paul 

Atkinson) 

(The  19th  in  a  series) 

Decembis  31,  1814. — One  thing,  for  sure, 
is  those  Tennessee  riflemen  don't  go  for  pomp 
and  ceremony. 

Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  seeking  to  curb  the 
many  rumors  about  our  fortifications  or  lack 
of  same.  Invited  everyone  from  New  Orleans 
out  to  see  our  line  at  Rodriguez  Canal. 

Today  he  has  everyone  he  can  spare  prac- 
ticing close  order  drills.  He  ordered  our 
regulars,  uniformed  city  companies  and  other 
smartly  turned  out  units  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Militia  to  clean  their  equipment  for  tbe 
big  parade  tomorrow. 

Some  Tennessee  riflemen  were  asked  by 
Jackson  to  wash  their  fllthy  hunting  sliii-ts. 
But  they  declined  to  take  part  in  what  they 
called  "fooferaw." 

To  many  observers,  this  hardly  seem-s  the 
place  or  the  time  for  such  a  review,  but  I 
suppose  Jackson  feels  he  has  to  put  to  rest 
all  h&riuful  rumors  that  float  around  ubout 
us. 

Comdr.  Daniel  T.  Patterson  was  bu\r  re- 
moving guns  from  the  Louisiana.  He  took 
two  today,  both  12-pounders. 

Patterson  was  informed  by  a  British  dc  ert- 
er  that  the  British  are  determined  to  .  ink 
the  Louisiana  with  hot  shot  the  next  time 
it  comes  by.  He  decided  to  send  it  back  up 
the  Mississippi  out  of  harm's  way. 

All  day  there  have  been  sounds  of  u-.m- 
mering  from  the  British  lines.  Early  tbls 
morning.  Colonel  Hinds  and  his  draf'.xjns 
rode  out  to  see  what  was  up. 

They  reported  back  to  Jackson  that  the 
British  are  setting  up  batteries  of  carv.ons 
within  700  yards  of  our  line. 

The  scouts  further  noted  some  interesting 
facts.  For  Instance,  the  Redcoats  are  having 
all  sorts  of  trouble.  In  digging  for  earth,  they 
hit  water. 

Hinds  and  his  men  found  that  the  British 
have  brought  In  enough  powder  and  balls 
for  6  hours  of  continuous  cannonading.  This 
does  not  look  good  for  us. 

On  this  last  day  of  1814, 1  wonder  how,  150 
years  from  now,  our  city  of  New  Or!  puna 
wlU  rank  this  flghtlng.  WiU  we  be  forgot- 
ten? 
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B.^TTLE   Report:    British    Cause   Confusion 
During  Precision  Parade 

(By  Felix  Bourgeois,  as  told  to  Paul  Atkin- 
son) 

(The  20th  in  a  series) 

J.'^NUART  1,  1815. — This  was  one  of  those 
days  that  make  strong  men  weep  and  lesser 
men  do  worse. 

It  all  began  with  wonderful  intentions  for 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  and  us.  General 
Jackson,  worried  over  many  rumors  that 
float  around  about  our  supposedly  inade- 
quate defenses,  invited  many  of  New  Or- 
leans' elite  and  the  Louisiana  Legislature 
out  for  a  full  dress  review  and  general  "open 
house."  He  slicked  up  the  Macarte  planta- 
tion house  and  hoped  to  receive  all  dig- 
nit.^ries  there. 

Tlie  day  broke  foggy.  By  8  a.m.,  many  car- 
riages had  brought  local  officials  and  their 
fanulies  to  the  parade  ground.  After  an 
hour's  wait.  General  Jackson  decreed  that 
the  parade  should  go  on. 

ROCKETS  SOAR 

We  were  in  precision  formation,  our  uni- 
forms— what  we  had — looking  spic  and  span, 
when  rockets  soared  into  the  air,  horses 
reared  up,  carriages  ran  away  from  their 
owners. 

General  Jackson  used  sc«ne  curse  words  ^ 
that  I'd  heard  used  only  a  few  times  when  ' 
the  British  rained  down  that  barrage. 

Dominique  you.  Jean  Lafltte's  No.  1  pirate, 
was  slightly  wounded;  and  he.  too,  let  loose 
a  torrent  of  curse  words,  more  colorful  I 
would  say  than  Jackson's. 

Cannonballs  tore  into  otur  cotton  bales  and 
set  some  on  fire.  We  were,  to  say  the  least, 
a  bit  panicky. 

All  visitors  who  came  in  from  New  Or- 
leans; fled  back  to  the  city.  More  than 
anything  else.  It  was  the  humllitatlon  of  it 
all  that  got  to  General  Jackson.  The  day 
on  which  he  hoped  to  make  a  lasting  impres- 
sion he  did — but  that  impression  was  a  wee 
bit  different  than  he  pictured. 

FIRE   RETURNED 

The  siirprise  of  the  attack  did  not  last 
long  for  us.  Our  artillery,  bulwarked  by 
Bar^tarians  and  particularly  you,  answered 
back  fiercely. 

By  noon,  there  were  few  British  guns  fir- 
ing. Then  by  1  p.m.,  only  naval  guns  put 
up  the  day  before  by  Admiral  Cochrane  dog- 
gedly fired  on.  Finally,  they  stopped  by  mid- 
aftf^rnoon. 

General  Jackson  was  cautious  the  whole 
afternoon.  When  the  British  guns  ceased, 
he  thought  they  were  readying  an  infantry 
atUick.  We  did  not  luiow  the  British  were 
wor.se  off  than  we. 

It  seems  the  British  made  a  miscalcula- 
tlo::.  They  assumed  sugar  would  withstand 
cannonballs  as  well  as  sand,  but  it  did  not. 
Instead,  their  parapets  were  blown  sky  high 
by  our  guns,  and  many  British  gunners  were 
maiined. 

CASUALTIES  LISTED* 

.^fter  it  was  over,  we  counted  11  dead  and 
23  wounded.  I  believe  the  British  put  their 
fie-  re  at  32  dead  and  42  wounded. 

S.)  the  day  ran  full  circle  for  us.  It  be- 
gan in  a  blissful  state  of  anticipation,  blew 
up  momentarily  in  our  faces  and  again  in 
the  end  looked  delightful.  For  we  had  with- 
stood General  Pakenham 's  forces  a  third 
time. 

Oineral  Jackson  was  moved  to  issue  this 
ci-iininunique  to  us: 

The  major  general  tenders  to  the  troops 
he  has  the  honor  to  command  his  good 
wis.ics  for  a  happy  new  year  and  especially 
to  those  officers  and  men  at  the  pieces  of 
artillery. 

'  Tlie  watchword  for  today  will  be  fight  on. 
Tile  cx>ntractors  will  Issue  half  a  gill  of 
whi.'.ky  all  "round." 

P  S  — That  whisky  hit  the  spot. 


Battle  Report:  "Enterprise"  Slips  Quietly 
Down  River  in  Darkness — Supplies  Ark 
Carried  Past  British  Troops 

(By  Felix  Bourgeois,  as  told  to  Paul  Atkinson) 
(The  21st  in  a  series) 

January  2,  1815. — We  showed  the  British  a 
little  Enterprise  last  night. 

Well,  to  be  truthful,  it  was  the  stetmier, 
the  Enterprise,  and  they  didnt  see  it.  I'll 
backtrack  and  tie  this  story  together. 

Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  wasted  no  time  In 
seeking  to  reinforce  our  rag -tag  forces  at  Fort 
St.  Phillip.  He  decided  It  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  send  dow^n  a  32-pound  cannon  with 
other  supplies. 

Capt.  Henry  Shreve  has  been  bringing  vis 
supplies  from  New  Orleans  on  his  steamer. 
So  General  Jackson  approached  Captain 
Shreve  with  the  Idea  of  slipping  by  the  Brit- 
ish batteries. 

I'm  told  the  conversation  went  like  this: 

Craggy  General  Jackson,  looking  at  the 
young  Captain  Chreve.  asked,  "I  understand 
you're  a  man  who  always  does  what  he  un- 
dertakes; can  you  slip  by  the  British?" 

"I  can  do  It  if  you'll  give  me  my  own  time," 
replied  Shreve. 

Jackson,  leery  of  contractors  who  take  too 
much  time,  asked  Shreve  "how  much  time 
is  that?" 

Shreve.  I'm  told,  answered,  "24  hours." 

So  the  Enterprise  was  loaded  with  the  can- 
non and  supplies.  Cotton  bales  were  fast- 
ened with  Iron  hooks  to  the  side  facing  the 
British  guns  and  the  stemwheel  was  care- 
fully muffled. 

The  Enterprise  cast  off  and  slipped  quietly 
down  the  river  under  cover  of  fog.  Captain 
Shreve  and  crew  hardly  breathed,  they  told 
me  later.  They  made  it  all  the  way  there 
safely. 

Their  trip  back  was  a  mite  scary.  The  fog 
lifted,  and  they  were  detected.  But  Captain 
Shreve  called  for  more  power  and  the  stern- 
wheeler  chugged  out  of  danger  Just  in  the 
nick  of  time. 

Jackson  got  some  bad  nevrs  today,  but  he 
scoffed  at  It.  He  was  told  that  the  long- 
awaited  Kentuckians  had  arrived  in  Baton 
Rouge  but  many  were  unarmed. 

"I've  never  seen  a  Kentuckian  without  a 
g\in,  a  pack  of  cards,  and  a  bottle  of  whisky," 
snorted  Jackson. 

Our  only  wish  is  that  the  Kentuckians  ar- 
rive before  we  get  attacked  by  the  British. 
Since  the  artillery  battle  yesterday,  we  can 
see  them  slowly  rebuilding  their  forces  and 
getting  reinforcements. 

The  attack  Is  near.  I  can  feel  it  in  my 
bones. 

Battle   Report:    Spies   Sat   British   Forces 

Unload     More     Ambtunition — Americans 

Continue  Work  on  FoRTincATroNS 
(By  Felix  Bourgeois,  as  told  to 
Paul  Atkinson) 
(The  22d  in  a  series) 

January  3,  1815. — I  was  told  that  the  Brit- 
ish are  having  an  awful  time  at  Cat  Island, 
their  camp  on  the  Gulf  Coast. 

They  apparently  made  a  mistake  by  bring- 
ing over  their  wives.  Certainly  the  British 
soldiers  and  sailors  are  lm|>atlent,  so  you  can 
imagine  how  impatient  their  wives  are. 

But  I  would  say  that  the  British  really 
expected  Just  to  walk  in  here  and  trample  us 
with  ease.  So  far  we've  been  able  to  repulse 
three  big  attempts  by  General  Pakenham  and 
his  army. 

Yes,  we  have  spies  checking  on  the  British. 
Choctaw  Indians  are  good  at  it. 

One  thing  they  saw  is  that  the  British  are 
attempting  to  improve  roads  to  the  rear. 
These  roads  were  damaged  badly  by  rains. 

Our  scouts  also  checked  cloeely  and  found 
British  boats  are  continually  bringing  in  am- 
munition and  provisions. 

Naturally,  we  are  also. 


Building  of  our  mud  ramparts  continues 
at  a  steady  pace.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  rides 
up  on  his  white  horse  often,  as  many  as 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Our  general,  however,  is  wearying  that  the 
troops  from  Kentucky  won't  get  here  before 
the  British  make  what  is  sure  to  be  one  big 
move  to  overwhelm  us.  If  these  Kentucky 
men  do  not  arrive  in  time,  the  general  and 
everyone  of  us  know  we  are  in  desperate 
trouble. 

There  are  rumors  that  the  main  body  of 
Kentucky  troops  is  not  far  away  from  New 
Orleans.  If  these  rumors  prove  correct,  then 
there  Is  certain  to  be  much  rejoicing  in  our 
ranks  and  in  New  Orleans. 

We  can  only  hope  that  oui  Kentuckians 
come  well  armed,  for  at  best  there  are  only 
400  weapons  available.  These  are  kept  under 
lock  and  key  by  Mayor  Nicholas  Girod  for 
protection  of  the  city. 


Battle    Report:    Kentuckians    Come    Hard 
Wat  To  Help  Defend  New  Orleans — Havk 
Few   Guns  but  Arrival  Heartens  Citt 
(By  Felix  Bourgeois,  as  told  to 
Paul  Atkinson) 
(The  23d  in  a  series) 
Januart   4,    1815. — Gen.    John   Adair   and 
his   Kentuckians   came    in   today,    and   Just 
their  appearance  here  buoyed  our  spirits. 

However,  on  closer  observation,  it  might 
be  that  we  got  only  numbers  in  the  Kentucky 
MUlUa.  As  far  as  I  could  tell,  they  had  few 
weapons. 

I  recall  last  week  that  someone  had  told 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  that  the  Kentucky  peo- 
ple were  ill-equipped  and  he  Just  laughed. 
He  said  he'd  never  seen  a  Kentuckian  "with- 
out a  rifle,  a  Jug  and  some  cards."  I  tmder- 
stand  he  was  astonished  at  the  lack  of  guns. 

hardships    on    WAT 

From  what  I  hear,  we  are  lucky  that  the 
Kentuckians  even  came.  Here  Is  what  I  have 
heard  from  one  of  the  Kentucky  fellows. 

This  Kentuckian  said  that  Governor  Shel- 
by of  Kentucky  had  been  told  the  VM.  Quar- 
termaster would  provide  for  them,  so  he 
arranged  for  them  to  e^ather  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  River. 

Well,  my  man  said,  nothing  came.  So  there 
they  were,  ready  to  go  but  vrith  no  provlslonB. 

He  said  that  Col.  Richard  Taylor,  quarter- 
master of  the  Kentucky  Militia  fnxn  Frank- 
fort, borrowed  some  money  and  bought  about 
SO  cooking  pots  and  kettles  in  Louisville.  He 
said  that  there  was  about  one  pot  for  every 
80  men. 

That  should  have  been  trouble  enough. 
But  when  they  got  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Cumberland  River,  they  had  to  tarry  there 
8  days  while  they  flxed  some  old  boats. 

RATIONS   SHORT 

Their  rations  were  about  one-half  of  what 
they  should  have  had,  my  informant  said. 
But  they  added  to  them  handsomely  by  hunt- 
ing along  the  Mississippi  River. 

You  have  to  hand  it  to  these  Kentucky 
militiamen.  They  left  home  with  little  else 
but  one  suit  of  clothes  on  their  backs.  Their 
Jeans  were  homespun.  Yet  they  came  by 
rickety-old  boats  1,500  miles  to  help  us  out. 

God  bless  'em. 


Battle  Report:  New  Orleans  HosprrALrrr 
Scores  With  Kentuckians — Militia  Ar- 
rives WiTHotrr  Tents  or  Blankets 

(By  Felix  Bourgeois,  as  told  to  Paul  Atkinson) 
(The  24th  In  a  series) 
January  5,  1815. — New  Orleans  hospitality 

scored  again  today. 

You'll  recall  I  told  you  yesterday  of  the 

arrival  of  the  Kentucky  Militia.     And  I  also 

told  you  that  they  were  111  clothed  and  111 

equipped  with  weapons. 

Just  how  badly  off  they  were  came  out 

in  a  hurry.     Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  ordered 

750  of  the  Kentucky  Militia  to  the  lines  at 
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Bodrlguez  Canal  and  350  of  those  had  no 
^reaponB  at  all. 

They  had  come  In  and  Immediately  set 
wp  c&iap  at  PrevoBt'B  Plantation.  Well,  I'm 
told  that  it  was  some  camp  last  night.  There 
were  no  tents,  no  blankets  and  even  straw 
was  scarce. 

The  word  got  out  around  New  Orleans  of 
the  awfxU  condition  of  the  Kentucky  troops, 
and  I've  never  seen  New  Orleanlans  open  up 
their  hearts  so  quickly. 

The  Louisiana  Legislature  immediately 
appropriated  6,000  to  aid  the  Kentuckians. 
And  another  «10,000  was  raised  through  pri- 
vate subscriptions. 

I  can  tell  you  this.  It  has  been  an  unusu- 
ally severe  winter  In  south  Louisiana.  Boy. 
does  the  ground  get  cold  in  a  hurry  around 
the  plantations.  I  don't  see  bow  the  Ken- 
tuckians stood  all  that  cold,  but  they  are 
from  a  colder  climate  than  us,  so  maybe  It 
was  not  too  bad  for  them. 

This  I  know.  I'm  glad  the  Kentuckians 
are  on  our  side.  They  should  prove  to  be 
remarkable  assets. 

What  are  the  British  doing?  I'm  told 
they  are  working  feverJttily  to  bring  in  sup- 
plies and  anununitlons.' 

General  Jackson,  likewise.  Is  working  us 
overtime.  He  feels  as  everyone  does  on  the 
front  lines — that  the  British  attack  is  cer- 
tainly not  far  away.  I'd  venture  to  say  that 
it  Is  coming  within  the  week. 

The  feeling  in  New  Orleans  Is  divided  on 
the  outcome.  Some  citizens  have  their  pos- 
sessions ready  and  can  flee  at  any  moment, 
aspeclally  If  we  fail  to  hold  the  British.  I 
think,  though,  that  our  confidence  Is  qxilte 
high,  considering  what  we  saw  New  Tear's 
Day  and  December  28. 


Batixz  Report:  Scouts  Report  British 
Forces  Are  Reintorced — Genebal  Jackson 
Bas  E^ght  Batteries  in  Line 

(By  Felix  Bourgeois,  as  told  to  Paul 
Atkinson) 

(The  25th  In  a  series) 

Janttabt  6,  1815. — We  understand  from  o;^ 
■oouts  that  the  British  have  just  been  rein- 
forced with  the  7th  and  43d  Regiments. 
They  are  under  the  Command  of  Gen.  John 
Lambert. 

I  can  Just  hear  what's  going  through  their 
minds.  The  new  arrivals  probably  are  lis- 
tening to  the  British  troops  who  have  been 
here — and  lost  to  us — and  are  cursing  the 
weather,  us,  how  we  aren't  fighting  by  the 
rules  that  are  used  In  Europe  and  wonder 
why  they're  here  to  capture  this  vrllderness, 
anyway. 

The  members  of  the  7th  and  43d  Regiments 
likely  are  asking  the  veterans,  "What's  it  like 
to  fight  Americans?  We've  never  done  It 
before.  Are  they  different  from  French 
fighters?" 

I  would  guess  the  new  British  troops  are 
thinking,  "WeU,  these  feUows  couldn't  beat 
the  Americans,  so  we're  here  to  rescue  them 
and  subdue  the  uncouths." 

Bo  much  for  the  enemy.  Everyone  In 
New  Orleans — and  America — Is  wondering. 
"How  about  xis?     Can  we  beat  the  British?" 

Here's  how  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  has  xm 
alined.    There  are  eight  batteries. 

Battery  1.  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Humphrejrs,  has  two  12-pound  cannon 
and  a  6-lnch  howitzer.  About  90  yards  to 
the  left  is  Battery  2,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant Norrls.    It  has  a  24-pound  cannon. 

Battery  3,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Norrls.     It  has  a  24-pound  cannon. 

Battery  3.  commanded  by  Dominque  Tou 
and  one  of  Beluche's  volunteers,  has  two  24- 
pound  cannon.  Twenty  yards  away  Is  Bat- 
tery 4,  headed  by  Lieutenant  Crawley.  It 
contains  a  32-pounder. 

Our  Battery  5  has  two  6-pounders  under 
the  conunand  of  Colonel  Perry  and  Lieuten- 
ant Kerr.  Thirty-six  yards  farther  Is  Battery 
6,  featuring  a  12-pound  cannon  commanded 
by  Garrlque  Fleaujac. 


Then  190  yards  away  is  Battery  7,  a  long 
brass  18-pounder  and  a  6-pounder,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Spotts,  Sixty  yards 
away  Is  Battery  8.  a  small  brass  carronade. 
It  Is  commanded  by  Corporal  Cheveau,  using 
some  of  Gen.  John  Carroll's  men. 

Our  cannon,  we  hear,  will  be  outnumbered 
by  the  British,  should  they  attack  today. 
And  certainly  if  the  British  keep  getting 
cannon  from  their  supply  slil{>s  we'll  be  more 
outnumbered. 

How  about  men?  Well,  here's  how  we 
are  lined  up. 

Prom  the  Mississippi  River  bank  to  the 
high  road,  Beale's  rlQes  are  spread.  Major 
Pelre's  7th  Regular  are  from  the  1st  to  3d 
Batteries  are  Plauche's  volunteers  and  La- 
costc's  colored  troops. 

To  the  left  of  the  4th  Battery  are  Da- 
quin's  Colored.  Then  the  44th  Regxilars 
extend  to  Battery  5. 

The  rest  of  the  line,  approximately  two- 
thirds.  Is  covered  by  Tennegseans  of  Carroll 
and  Gen.  John  Coffee,  Gen  John  Adair's  Ken- 
tuckians. -- 

Ggden'B  Calvary  Is  camped  at  Macarte's 
plantation,  the  Hinds  Dragoons  at  Delery's 
and  farther  back,  Villere's  militiamen  as  a 
reserve. 

General  Jackson  has  named  Colonel  Ross 
to  command  the  right  side  of  the  line  and 
General  Carroll  the  left  side. 

We  have  only  estimates,  but  I  am  told  that 
we  will  be  outnumbered  by  about  2  to  1.  I 
must  admit  that,  on  the  surface  and  num- 
bers alone,  It  does  not  look  food  for  us. 

Battlb  Report:  Kentucki*ns  Are  Given 
Guns  From  Cmr  Armory — General  Pak- 
ENHAM  Reportedly  Orders  Action 

(By  Felix  Bourgeois  at  told  to  Paul  Atkinson) 
(The  26th  In  a  series) 

January  7. 1815. — ^The  time  Is  getting  near. 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  was  telleved  today  to 
learn  that  our  Kentuckians  got  a  few  more 
weajxjns. 

Tou  recall  I  mentioned  that  400  guns  were 
locked  up  In  the  armory  In  New  Orleans,  but 
they  are  for  defending  the  city  specifically. 

Well,  General  Jackson  and  Gen.  John  Adair 
of  the  Kentuckians  finally  talked  Mayor 
Nicholas  Olrod  into  lending  these  weapons 
for  3  days. 

So  last  night,  under  cover  of  darkness, 
these  guns  were  removed.  Mayor  Girod 
wanted  it  done  then  because  he  feared  the 
citizens  would  panic.  After  all,  they  are 
defenseless. 

Our  scouts  saw  the  new  British  Tth 
and  43d  Regiments  marching  in  review  today. 
They  reported  the  new  British  troops  were 
In  high  spirits.  Maybe  we  can  knock  them 
down  a  peg  or  two. 

Prom  all  the  activity  In  the  British  camp, 
the  battle  Is  surely  near.  Gen.  Andrew  Jack- 
son carefully  Inspects  our  defenses,  and  he 
believes  that  they  are  substantial  and  will 
hold  up. 

General  Pakenham  gave  his  orders.  He 
sent  Colonel  Thornton's  farces  to  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  Rlvar.  These  are  the 
85th,  the  5th  West  India,  400  marines,  200 
seamen  and  artillery  support  In  the  form  of 
a  barge  equipped  with  two  9-pounders  and 
2  howitzers. 

General  Pakenham  said  they  will  leave 
early  tomorrow  morning  and  will  capture  our 
guns  on  the  west  bank.  Then  they  will  turn 
our  guns  on  us  *  *  *  at  least,  that  is  his 
plan. 

Gen.  John  Keane's  troops  will  Include  the 
95th  Rifles  and  the  93d  Highlanders;  General 
Gibbs,  the  4th  Regiment,  the  21st  Royal 
Scots,  the  44th  Regiment  and  the  1st  West 
India  bunch;  General  Lambert,  the  7th 
Royal  Fusiliers  and  the  43d  m  reserve. 

Pakenham  further  plans  that  a  company 
each  from  the  7th,  43d,  93d,  and  1st  West 
India  will  form  a  detachment  under  Colonel 
Rennle  and  will  move  along  the  high  road 
under  cover  of  the  levee  on  the  east  bank. 


A  company  of  the  1st  West  India,  he  said, 
wUl  skirt  the  woods  to  cover  his  extreme 
right. 

Dragoons  with  horses  will  serve  Pakenham, 
Those  who  are  still  dlsmotmted  will  Join  the 
reserve  as  lnfantr3mien. 

General  Gibbs  wll  be  entrusted  with  the 
most  Important  maneuver.  His  troops  will 
strike  the  heaviest  blow  across  the  plalr.i  of 
Chalmette. 

The  44th  Regiment  will  go  first.  Of  this 
group,  300  will  carry  ladders  and  fascines. 

Pakenham  had  a  vision.  He  saw  "an  \;n- 
yielding,  undaunted  British  Army  marching 
relentlessly  across  the  plain  and  to  the  at- 
tack." 

However,  General  Jackson,  I  believe,  kno^^-s 
that  the  battle  is  at  hand.  He  ordered  every- 
one restricted  to  camp;  no  one  Is  allowed  to 
go  back  to  New  Orleans. 

I  must  admit  as  we  hear  rumors,  hear  the 
noise  of  the  British  preparations  and  wonder 
when  the  attack  will  come,  we  become  less 
and  less  confident.  I  suppose  every  other 
fighting  man,  from  time  immemorial,  felt  the 
same  way  before  he  went  into  battle. 

I  have  a  feeling  it  is  going  to  be  a  restless 
night. 


Battle  Report:  Americans  Win  Victory  on 
Plains  of  Chalmette — British  Genee-ms 
Among  Many  Skilled 

(By   Felix    BourgeoU,   As   told    to   Paul 
Atkinson) 

(Last  in  a  series) 

January  8.  1815. — This  is  the  happiest 
chapter  In  my  story  on  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleams.  It  tells  of  our  complete  victory  over 
the  British  on  the  plains  of  Chalmette. 

When  the  counting  of  casualties  was  done, 
we  found  we  stiff ered  71  casualties  and  the 
British  2,057. 

Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  tried  to  get  some 
sleep  last  night,  but  decided  to  get  up  at 
about  1  ajn.  We  could  hear  the  British 
making  ready  to  start   an   attack. 

The  general  went  along  the  lines  chock- 
ing with  everyone,  making  sure  they  were 
ready.  I  recall  that  he  took  coffee  with 
Domlnlqtie  Tou,  an  aide  to  the  pirate,  Jean 
Lafltte. 

General  Jackson  asked  Dominique,  "Where 
do  you  get  this  coffee?    Do  you  smuggle  It?" 

Domlnlqvie  smiled.  "Maybe,  general,"  be 
said  in  his  Baratarlan  accent. 

SOME    HUMOR 

How  was  It  waiting  for  the  British  to 
move?    There  was  some  humor,  of  course. 

We  had  a  grizzly  old  sergeant  named  Sam 
Williams  from  Tennessee.  He  saw  General 
Jackson  standing  erect  and  gaunt  on  top 
of  the  breastwork  and  broke  out  in  soni:: 

"Dah  Gaberil  stannln'  by  de  gate; 
Hy'm  a-watchln'  down  beloh-h, 
Dah  jis  one  a'  minnlt  fob  tub  wait, 
For  tub  heah  dat  trtunpet  blow-w! 
Den  oh,  Honey,  we's  a-cumln' — a-cuni:n'; 
Goody  Lawdy!  a  cvmiin'  for  shoh! 
We's  ebery  one  a-cumln',  a-cumln'. 
When  we  heah  dat  trumpet  blow." 

General  Jackson  looked  at  Williams  u:.be- 
llevlngly.  Before  he  could  say  anything,  'icn. 
John  Carroll  told  Williams,  "Shut  up.  t  im. 
If  the  redcoats  ever  hear  you  trying  to  -nng 
theyll  run — run  like  hell.  And  we  want 
'em  to  come  on." 

The  morning  broke  foggy. 

MANY  DELAYS 

It  did  not  start  just  as  British  General 
Pakenham  hoped.  According  to  his  plan. 
his  men  under  Colonel  Thornton  would  ^.ave 
captured  the  west  bank  and  would  have 
taken  our  guns  and  tximed  them  on  us.  But 
there  were  many  delays.  Including  a  swif' 
current  which  carried  the  British  farther 
down  river  than  was  planned. 

The  fog  began  lifting.  The  head  of  the 
British  column  appeared  to  be  about  200  flies 
long  about  four  ranks  deep. 
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When  they  were  about  500  yards  away, 
our  artillery  opened  up.  So  did  the  Brit- 
ish. 

Flashes  of  artillery  lit  up  the  fog  and 
turned  it  Into  hues  of  the  rainbow. 

Still  the  British  came,  steadily,  undaunted. 
Just  as  General  Pakenham  envisioned  yester- 
day. 

Compounding  the  fog,  smoke  from  our  can- 
nons hung  over  the  scene.  General  Jackson 
ordered  some  cannons  to  cease  firing. 

There  they  were  •  •  •  the  British  were 
less  than  300  to  350  yards  away. 

RIFLES   crack 

Que  rifle  cracked  out  for  us,  then  another, 
and  another,  and  another.  In  5  minutes, 
the  whole  front  of  the  British  line  was  a 
muss  of  death. 

In  less  than  10  minutes,  the  first  line  of 
the  enemy's  column  had  disappeared,  expos- 
ing the  second,  which  was  about  100  yards  in 
its  rear. 

Ftirious  shooting  took  Its  toll  of  General 
Pakenham  and  Gen.  John  Keane.  Left  in 
charge  was  Gen.  John  Lambert. 

Meanwhile,  across  the  river,  U.S.  forces 
were  getting  mauled  and  were  forced  to  re- 
treat toward  New  Orleans. 

Early  In  the  battle  at  Chalmette,  General 
Morgan  sent  a  courier  from  the  west  bank 
to  General  Jackson  requesting  more  troop>s. 
But  Jackson  told  him,  "Tou'U  have  to  hold 
with  what  you  have;  the  big  part  of  the  bat- 
tle is  here." 

He  was  right. 

So  writherlng  and  decisive  was  that  first 
volley  of  gunfire  from  our  rifies  that  half  of 
the  troops  never  fired  a  shot. 

truce  of   SORTS 

By  noon,  there  was  a  truce  of  sorts.  But 
the  fighting  continued  on  the  west  bank, 
and  Jackson  was  faced  vtrith  the  choice  of 
sending  reinforcements  there  or  waiting  with 
all  of  his  troops  on  the  east  bank. 

Suddenly  General  Lambert,  now  In  charge 
of  the  British,  made  a  tough  decision.  He 
told  Colonel  Thornton  on  the  west  bank  to 
pull  back  because  of  the  monstrous  defeat 
on  the  Chalmette  side  of  the  river. 

Tills  saved  General  Jackson  the  choice  and 
assured  us  of  complete  victory. 

The  scene  of  carnage  which  I,  Felix  Bour- 
geois, saw  today  was  one  that  I  hope  in  fu- 
tiu-e  generations  will  not  be  repeated  In  New 
Orleans — or  ansrwhere.  But  I  know  human 
beings  can  often  be  Inhuman  to  each  other, 
so  Us  not  likely  that  we'll  really  learn  too 
much  from  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

I  hope  that  the  people  in  New  Orleans  will 
remember  with  reverence  those  who  died  for 
them  this  day. 

(Felix  Bourgeois  wishes  to  acknowledge 
the  kind  assistance  of  the  New  Orleans  Pub- 
lic Library  for  considerable  aid  in  refresh- 
ing his  memory.) 


Finest  Tradition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  15,  1965 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  Include  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Longview  Dally  News,  February  9,  1965. 
concerning  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Dealey,  presi- 
dent of  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

I  liave  read  the  Dallas  News  for  sev- 
eral decades  and  have  enjoyed  it  as  a 
eieat  newspaper. 


The  article  follows: 

Finest  Tradition 

Here  In  east  Texas  where  for  generations 
the  great  Dallas  Morning  News  has  been 
regarded  as  the  bible  of  Jotimallsm.  the 
contemporaries  of  Joeeph  M.  Dealey  are 
mighty  well  pleased  to  note  that  the  Dallas 
News  executive  has  been  chosen  Publisher 
of  the  Year. 

The  special  award  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Dealey,  president  of  the  Dallas  News,  at  the 
Austin  Headliners  Club's  annual  recognition 
party  for  Texas  newspapermen. 

His  many  friends  here  in  Longvlew  and 
throughout  east  Texas  were  made  happy  by 
the  award  simply  because  it  was  so  well  de- 
served. Publisher  Joe  Dealey  not  only  is 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious 
forbears  but  he  typifies  in  this  modern  era 
the  finest  tradition  of  the  free  and  respon- 
sible press. 

Joe  Dealey  is  a  third-generation  news- 
paper family  Texan  who  has  come  up  through 
the  ranks.  His  father  and  grandfather  be- 
fore him  were  working  newsmen  as  well  as 
executives.  In  family  tradition,  he  con- 
tinues to  recognize  that  the  quality  of  a 
newspaper  stems  from  a  combination  of 
executive  and  staff  ability,  courage  and  pur- 
pose. 

Joseph  M.  Dealey  succeeded  his  father, 
E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  as  president  of  the  Dal- 
las News  in  1960.  He  Is  the  grandson  of  the 
late  great  G.  B.  Dealey,  who  established  the 
News  in  Dallas  in  1885. 

Joe  worked  as  a  high  school  student  In  the 
News  mailing  room,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Texas,  studied  nevrepaper  ma- 
chinery and  production  at  the  Southwest 
School  of  Printing,  and  became  a  news  re- 
porter Just  before  enlisting  in  the  Air  Force 
In  World  War  n.  After  the  war  he  again 
served  as  a  reporter,  then  assistant  news  edi- 
tor, assistant  to  the  managing  editor,  then 
moved  into  corporate  ofiBces. 

As  president  of  the  Dallas  News,  Mr.  Dealey 
is  recognized  among  his  contemporaries  as 
both  a  newsman  and  an  executive  who  is 
making  a  notable  contribution  to  Texas 
Journalism.  His  example  of  courage  and 
leadership  is  an  Inspiration  to  newspaper- 
men throughout  the  State. 

Dallas  has  bestowed  upon  him  many  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  numerous  posts  of  public 
leadership  in  civic  and  welfare  work.  He  has 
given  of  his  talents  and  time  to  publishing 
associations.  Through  his  leadership  as  a 
publisher,  he  has  helped  to  give  Dallas  and 
Texas  needed  direction  and  program  In  such 
fields  as  education,  arts  and  culture,  com- 
merce, and  industry. 

We  here  in  Longvlew  often  have  looked 
to  Dallas  across  the  years  for  assistance  and 
encouragement.  Joe  Dealey  and  associates, 
past  and  present,  have  been  both  a  challenge 
and  an  Inspiration  to  us  newspap>ermen.  It 
Is  Indeed  good  to  see  the  News'  president 
chosen  as  Publisher  of  the  Tear.  It  Is  proper 
recognition  of  a  dedicated  newspaperman 
who  is  doing  a  truly  outstanding  Job  in  the 
finest  tradition  of  Texas  Journalism. 


How  Good  Are  Tires? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15. 1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  by  James  Ridgeway, 


entitled  "That  Superquiet.  Squishy 
Ride."  that  appeared  in  the  New  Repub- 
lic on  January  SO.  1965.  The  article 
points  to  potential  hazards  of  all^edly 
defective  automobile  tires. 

The  article  follows : 

That  Sxtperquixt  Sqoisht  Rmx 
(By  James  Ridge vray) 

A  six-passenger  automobile  is  equipped 
with  tires  designed  to  support  only  the 
weight  of  three  occupants,  not  inclxiding 
their  baggage.  This  startling  admission  was 
made  at  hearings  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  where  rubber  manufacturers 
were  asked  to  unravel  the  knotted  strands  of 
their  business. 

Neither  the  tire  nor  the  automobile  indus- 
tries ever  have  developed  maximum  loads  for 
auto  ^iree,  declared  Mr.  M.  A.  Wilson,  chief 
of  tire  engineering  at  Goodyear.  (Rather 
belatedly  they  now  now  are  trying  to  come 
up  with  such  specifications.)  Instead,  a 
usual  practice  in  equipping  cars  with  tires, 
he  indicated,  is  to  go  by  the  handbook  oC  the 
Tire  &  Rim  Association,  a  technical  advisory 
group,  that  recommends  tire  sizes  and  loads 
on  the  curb  weight  of  the  car  plus  three 
passengers. 

In  a  statement  to  the  Commission.  Harry 
C.  McCreary,  Jr.,  chairman  of  McCreary  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  a  small  producer,  said  that 
auto  companies  had  cut  down  so  much  on 
the  amount  of  tires  designed  into  their  ve- 
hicles that  some  vehicles  are  sitting  over- 
loaded before  anyone  gets  into  them;  others, 
particularly  station  wagons,  are  running 
dangerously  around  the  highways  50  to  70 
percent  overloaded.  McCreary  said  Detroit 
had  saved  a  lot  of  money  by  cutting  back  on 
the  amount  of  rubber  used  in  tires. 

Conunissioner  Philip  Elman  said  that  he 
owned  a  compact  station  wagon  which  dur- 
ing the  summer  he  would  load  up  with  his 
wife,  five  children,  pets,  and  be^age,  then 
head  toward  New  England  over  500  mUes  of 
clear  expressway.  What  assurance  did  he 
have  that  the  tires  were  safe?  Elman  never 
got  a  straight  answer:  "Essentially  your 
question  is  directed  to  the  automobile  indtis- 
toy,"  suggested  one  expert.  "I  cannot  say 
that  all  tires  for  all  cars  are  safe  In  all 
conditions,"  said  another  vaguely.  Mr.  El- 
man was  urged  to  go  to  his  tire  dealer  and 
state  his  needs;  he  was  advised  to  buy  tires 
that  would  take  up  the  full  load.  "What 
bothers  me,"  Elman  said,  "is  that  these 
standards  suggest  it  is  abnormal  to  fill  up  the 
car." 

As  the  hearings  wore  on,  the  manufactur- 
ers were  prodded  Into  offering  up  other 
driblets  of  information: 

Mr.  Roes  R.  Ormsby,  president  erf  the  Rub- 
ber Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.,  a  trade 
group  that  speaks  for  the  industry,  said  the 
size  printed  on  the  side  of  the  tire  really 
isn't  the  size  at  all,  but  an  ap]xt>xlmate 
measurement  called  the  name  size.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  went  to  replace  a  tire  bearing 
a  name  size  of  BSiO  (8.20  Inches  in  width) ,  the 
new  tire  might  range  In  actual  size  from  8.50 
to  7.95  Inches  in  width.  In  other  words,  ev- 
ery automobile  U  being  driven  around  with 
fotir  different  sized  tires,  and  the  possibility 
of  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  the 
sizes  at  that.  On  big  trucks,  where  tires 
must  be  paired,  their  selection  must  present 
a  ticklish  problem. 

After  New  York  State  SenatOT  Edward  J, 
Speno  put  the  screws  to  the  tire  crowd  last 
year,  threatening  them  with  tough  legisla- 
tion, the  industry  brightly  announced  a  vol- 
untary program  for  setting  minimum  safety 
standards.  These  were  based  on  specifica- 
tions set  for  the  Government  in  1952  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards;  members  of 
the  industry  agreed  to  have  their  tires  put 
through  tests  at  independent  laboratories. 
The  tires  then  would  be  certified  as  meeting 
the  specifications.    It  all  sounds  very  progrea- 
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•Ire.  But  since  1952  autos  go  faster,  roads 
are  Improved,  and  tires  are  differently  made. 
Tlie  National  Bureau  of  Standards  considers 
the  1952  tests  outdated,  and  Mr.  Wilson  of 
Goodyeckr  himself  referred  to  them  as  rather 
ancient.  Even  if  a  tire  manufacturer  should 
fall  to  be  certified,  he  oould  go  right  on  sell- 
ing the  tires.  In  fact,  probably  nobody 
would  ever  know  the  difference. 

FKBTT   BIG   MESS 

The  manufacturers,  of  coin-se,  dont  care 
to  get  the  Federal  Government  into  the  act. 
But  It's  a  pretty  big  mess  by  now;  and  the 
inrc  could  well  propose  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment that  the  Government's  tire  stand- 
ards be  brought  up  to  date,  and,  should  the 
Industry  refuse  to  go  along  with  them,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Senator  Nelson,  for  one. 
are  all  set  to  ram  legislation  down  the  in- 
dustry's throat. 

Mr.  John  P.  Ploberg,  secretary  and  general 
cotmsel  for  Firestone,  was  undoubtedly  re- 
flecting a  good  deal  of  the  Industry's  feeling 
when  he  declared :  "Probably  the  worst  thing 
the  Commission  could  do  from  the  stand- 
point of  customer  protection  would  be  to 
attempt  to  establish  grades  of  quality,  as 
has  sometimes  been  suggested,  on  the  basis 
of  physically  measurable  dimensions  or 
mathematically  countable  characteristics. — 
I  submit  that  the  best  standard,  the  time- 
tested  and  proved  standard  and  the  appro- 
priate free  enterprise  standard  of  quality 
should  be  the  one  that  has  in  the  case  of 
tires,  as  In  the  case  of  other  consimier  pro- 
ducts, worked  most  satisfactorily;  namely, 
the  discriminating  and  sophisticated  taste  of 
the  American  consumer." 

By  a  stroke  of  splendid  good  fbrtune,  Mr. 
Henry  Wakeland,  a  consultant  to  Speno^ 
committee,  was  able  to  tell  the  Commission 
precisely  how  well  the  sophisticated  Ameri- 
can consumer  fared  in  the  hands  of  fire- 
stone. 

Last  atunmer  the  Speno  committee  wanted 
to  see  Just  how  badly  tire  buyers  were  being 
treated.  It  purchased  tires  and  tubes  based 
on  price  advertisements  of  a  department 
store.  While  the  tires  didn't  carry  the  manu- 
facturer's name  they  were  marked  "Safety 
Special"  and  "Nylon."  The  committee  sent 
them  off  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  Bee  whether  they  would  meet  the  Govern- 
ment's tests,  which  as  already  Indicated  are 
ancient. 

Both  tires  failed  the  laboratory  tests  which 
simulate  highway  conditions.  About  half 
way  through  the  24-hoxu'  testing  period,  they 
suddenly  lost  air  and  collapsed.  The  test  run 
produced  broken  cords  and  separated  piles 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  tubes  were  abrad- 
ed through.  One  tire  was  cut  open  and 
proved  to  have  voids,  tunnel-like  hollow 
spaces,  between  the  carcass  and  tread.  The 
National  Bvu-eau  of  Standards  said  "poor 
workmanship"  was  Involved.  "Those  tires 
looked  like  svrtss  cheese."  Wakeland  remem- 
bers. The  conunittee  traced  the  manufac- 
tiu^r  from  a  shipping  tag,  found  It  to  be 
Dayton  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Firestone. 

Speno's  committee  had  Just  as  much 
trouble  vrtth  high-priced  tires.  A  New  York 
State  automobile  club  purchased  premium 
tires  for  20  vehicles.  Complaints  that  the 
tires  seemed  to  skid  easily  at  first  were 
brushed  aside.  It  Just  couldn't  be  true, 
such  was  the  reputation  of  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  price  of  the  tire.  The  club's 
technical  personnel  conducted  further  test- 
ing, discovering  that  In  stopping  tests  the 
tires  produced  skid  marks  on  dry  pavement 
20  to  80  percent  longer  than  those  for  com- 
parable manufacturers.  The  club  went  to 
the  manufacturer,  who  then  changed  the 
type  of  tread  rubber  In  the  tire  specification 
and  eventually  replaced  all  the  tires  the  club 
bought.  The  club  was  a  big  ci^tomer.  In  a 
position  to  develop  Its  own  facts.  But  the 
manufacturer  never  advised  Individual  auto- 


mobile owners  that  their  tires,  too,  were  un- 
safe. 

In  Europe  automobile  owners  can  obtain 
charts  where  the  make  of  cv  and  Its  In- 
tended use  can  be  n^atched  with  various  tire 
brands.  Nothing  like  this  exists  in  America. 
In  explaining  why  not,  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Son- 
necken,  director  of  corporate  planning  and 
research  at  Goodyear,  said  the  European  tire 
market  was  different.  For  one  thing.  It  was 
smaller,  dominated  by  one  grade  of  tire. 
Distribution  was  much  more  highly  con- 
trolled. There  was  no  mass  distribution  of 
tires.  And  anyway,  European  car  owners 
looked  at  things  differently.  They  regarded 
owning  a  car  as  a  specialty,  as  a  sport.  Un- 
like Americans,  they  didn't  take  things  for 
granted.  And  they  kept  their  cars  longer. 
Or  was  Mr.  Sonnecken  only  describing  how 
very  successful  the  tire  manufacturers  have 
been  In  turning  America  into  the  biggest 
sucker  market  of  all  time? 

While  the  Conunisslon  made  hash  of  the 
tire  people.  It  hauled  up  well  short  of  taking 
on  the  automobile  manufacturers,  the  real 
culprits.  "This  Is  like  a  performance  of 
•Hamlet*  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark." 
Mr.  Elman  remarked  In  exasperation. 

Detroit  Is  the  rubber  factories'  biggest  cus- 
tomer. It  demands  of  them  tires  of  very 
small  diameter  for  very  low  cars,  tires  with 
a  soft  and  squlsy  ride  that  don't  squeal  on 
comers  and  are  super-quiet  on  the  highway. 
One  way  to  make  a  compact  car  look  blggej- 
is  to  put  small  tires  on  it. 

When  Commissioner  Mary  Gardiner  Jones 
asked  why  automobile  tires  weren't  loaded 
for  six  Instead  of  three  people,  the  experts 
said  she  wouldn't  like  that.  The  ride  would 
be  too  hard. 


Bad  Day  on  the  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARK  MacCREGOR 

or    MINKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15,  1965 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  January 
4,  President  Johnson  said: 

Though  total  agreement  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress  Is  Impossible, 
total  respect  is  important,      i 

The  events  of  last  week  vividly  con- 
tradict that  statement.  I  refer  to  the 
White  House  repudiation  of  commit- 
ments on  the  closing  of  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration institutions  and  agricultural  re- 
search stations.  The  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  E\'ening  Star  of 
February  11  accurately  points  up  the 
"BadDay  on  theHill": 

Bad  Day  on  the  Hill 

The  Great  Society,  whose  leader  is  re- 
nowned especially  for  expertise  In  the  legis- 
lative Halls,  appears  to  have  lost  a  battle  but 
won  a  war  this  week  on  Cnpltol  Hill.  Even 
on  those  terms.  It  may  prove  to  be  a  costly 
victory. 

The  big  blowup  came  on  Tuesday  when 
House-Senate  conferees  thought  they  had 
reached  a  compromise  agreetncnt  on  riders 
tacked  to  a  $1.6  billion  agricultural  bill.  One 
of  these  lifted  restrictions  laid  on  the  Presi- 
dent m  selling  surplus  food  commodities  to 
Egjrpt's  unpredictable  President  Nasser. 
But  this  did  not  go  to  the  real  heart  of  the 
controversy.  The  fight  actually  hinged  on 
plans  to  abolish  certain  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  and  facilities  and  20  agri- 
cult\u'al  research  stations. 


After  Tuesday's  session  the  conferees 
thought,  or  professed  to  think,  that  they 
had  a  firm  commitment  from  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  and  VA  Administra- 
tor Driver  to  hold  up  the  closing  until  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  June  30.  This  would 
give  Congress  time  to  study  each  case  and 
Judge  its  reasonableness  or  unreasonablenets. 

Well,  when  word  of  this  got  back  to  the 
White  Hoxise  the  President,  or  some  unidenti- 
fied Individual  acting  for  him,  repudiated 
any  and  all  such  commitments.  Secretary 
Freeman,  who  had  written  a  letter  confirm- 
ing the  understanding  of  the  conferees,  w,;s 
ordered  to  withdraw  It.  Mr.  Driver,  who  hid 
not  written  such  a  letter,  nevertheless  dis- 
avowed any  willingness  to  wait  until  tlic 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  conferees  vrere  furious,  and  made  no 
bones   about   It.     What  right,   they   wanted*' 
to   know,   had    the   White    House   to   upset 
what   they    considered    to    be   a   conference 
agreement? 

Yet  the  supposed  agreement  had  been 
overturned,  and  early  yesterday  the  repair 
crews  set  to  work.  Larry  CBrten,  the  Presi- 
dent's special  assistant,  hastened  to  the  Hill. 
The  conferees  met  again.  After  a  reported 
phone  conversation  with  the  White  Hou=e 
still  another  compromise  was  reached.  The 
ban  on  sales  to  Nasser  was  lifted  and  May  1 
was  written  Into  the  law  as  time  limit  for 
congressional  study  of  the  proposed  clos- 
ings. After  heated  debate,  the  House  and 
the  Senate  went  along. 

This  will  save  some  congressional  face. 
but  it  will  not  prevent  the  two  agencies 
from  proceeding  on  May  1  with  the  program 
of  shutdowns.  And  this  Is  what  they  prob- 
ably will  do,  unless  the  President  has  a 
change  of  heart  In  the  Interim. 

But  the  victory  for  the  President,  if  It 
can  be  called  that,  belongs  In  the  Pyrrhic 
category.  For  the  legislators  are  hoppina; 
mad — and  Mr.  Johnson  has  a  long  way  to  ^o 
on  his  legislative  program. 


What  Is  the  Great  Society? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALirOKMlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15. 1965 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Her,:T 
Watton  Is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Compton,  Calif.,  Post  newspaper.  He 
also  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Cen- 
tral Committee  in  California.  Tlic:  - 
fore  his  editorial  plea  for  a  little  moie 
precise  definition  of  just  was  Is  mea:.t 
by  the  catch  phrase  "Great  Society"  h.-> 
particular  significance.  In  his  Jan;;- 
ary  27  edition  Mr.  Watton  wrote  i  ■= 
follows : 

Adjust   the    Pine    Tuning    on    the    Gra'T 
Society 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  ab^■;.t 
President  Johnson's  Great  Society.  Wiile 
the  title  leaves  us  a  bit  cold,  we  might  w;ir:r! 
up  to  the  idea  if  the  picture  was  a  li'-le 
clearer.  At  the  moment  the  image  Is  lit'^c 
distorted. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  means  by  Great  Soci'.'-V 
that  private  enterprise  Is  to  be  encour.ircd 
to  exp>and  and  develop  its  resoiuces  to  The 
extent  every  jjerson  who  Is  willing  to  v;  •:'& 
may  have  a  Job  under  our  system,  then  we 
are  for  it.  But  if  he  means  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  demand  more  from  the  wll!  :  g 
worker  so  that  those  who  shudder  at  '^e 
word  "work"  may  live  In  high  fashion,  tl.cn 
we   are   against   It. 
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If  the  President  means  an  education  for 
every  student  who  Is  wlUlng  to  w<M-k  for  it, 
willliig  to  study  and  help  himself  through 
college,  be  given  an  opportunity  to  attend 
the  coUege  of  his  choice  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regrulations  of  the  college,  then 
we  are  for  it.  But  if  he  means  an  effortless 
education  with  preferential  treatment  go- 
in?  to  the  willy-nilly,  with  unlimited  aid 
going  to  schools  at  the  cost  of  the  long  arm 
of  the  Federal  Government  directing  the 
stiow,  and  private  schools  being  swallowed 
lit)  in  the  public  system,  then  we  oppose  it. 

If  the  Great  Society  means  helping  a  will- 
ing but  luifortunate  man  caught  In  a  mo- 
ment of  need  between  Jobs,  help  until  he  can 
stand  on  his  own  two  feet  and  again  support 
his  family,  then  we  applaud  the  idea.  But 
if  he  means  an  open  invitation  to  seek  ways 
of  being  put  on  the  relief  rolls  because  the 
dole  Is  better  than  the  wage,  then  we  are  not 
with  the  President. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  means  an  opportunity  for 
every  American  family  to  own  a  home  and 
chunk  of  "the  good  earth"  by  education,  Jobs 
through  private  enterprise,  encouragement 
of  savings  and  other  constitutional  means, 
then  we  should  back  him  100  percent.  But 
if  he  means  an  exchange  of  freedoms  and 
the  taking  from  those  who  have  worked  hard 
and  managed  to  accumulate  imder  our  sys- 
tem and  pass  it  out  to  those  who  feel  the 
"Government  owes  them  a  home,"  then,  in 
oiu"  opinion  he  is  wrong. 

If  be  means  the  sharing  of  our  brains  and 
businesslike  cooperation  with  other  nations 
of  the  world  so  that  they,  too,  may  rise  up 
and  become  a  better  place  for  people.  If  this 
is  what  he  means,  we  like  it.  But  if  he 
means  that  our  country  must  become  a 
mecca  for  the  world's  i)eople  who  seek  un- 
limited charity  at  the  expense  of  our  sov- 
ereignty and  our  200-year-old  principles  and 
economic  system,  then  we  would  have  to 
oppose  the  idea. 

The  hazy  picture  which  we  see  of  the  pro- 
posed Great  Society  seems  to  be  a  fair  pro- 
dtiction.  Mr.  Johnson  should  adjust  the 
fine  tuning,  enabling  all  of  us  to  get  a  clear 
picture.  If  he  cannot  do  this,  then  perhaps 
Congress  shotild  do  a  little  editing  and  re- 
pairing. We  do  not  object  to  Joining  the 
Great  Society  but  we  must  first  examine  the 
^oals,  methods,  and  costs.  So  please,  Mr. 
President,  adjust  the  fine  tuning. 


We  BnUd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  TLOSIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
January  marked  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Kiwanis  International,  an  organization 
whose  long  history  of  dedicated  and  ef- 
fective public  service  is  well  known.  Re- 
cently, a  speech  commemorating  this 
event  was  delivered  in  St.  Louis  by  Ed- 
ward B.  Moylan,  Jr.,  the  international 
president  of  ECiwanis  for  1965  and  one  of 
my  most  distinguished  constituents  and 
?ood  friends. 

Mr.  Moylan  joined  Ewanis  43  years 
a?o  as  a  charter  member  of  the  club  of 
do.vntown  Miami.  Since  that  time  he 
has  given  continuous  service  to  our  com- 
munity. State  and  Nation  through  his 
devotion  to  the  ideals  of  Klwanls  and 
through  the  leadership  he  has  offered 
this  organization. 


He  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Miami  club,  as  chairman  of  the  interna- 
tional committee  on  resolutions,  as  lieu- 
tenant governor  then  as  district  gover- 
nor, as  an  International  trustee  and.  fi- 
nally, as  the  48th  president  of  Elwanis 
International. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech,  stressing  the  Kiwanis  motto,  "We 
Build,"  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  And,  at  this  time  also,  I  would 
like  to  give  recognition  to  the  Miami  club 
president,  Donald  Elliott,  and  to  all  the 
organization's  more  than  260,000  mem- 
bers who  are  working  to  make  this  motto 
meaningful,  and  who  are  demonstrating 
that  practical  action  is  the  best  evidence 
of  high  idealism.  I  extend  to  them  my 
congratulations  for  a  half  century  of 
exemplary  public  spirit. 

The  speech  follows: 

We  Build 
(By  Edward  B.  Moylan,  Jr..  president) 

I  have  chosen  the  subject  on  this  occasion 
to  talk  about  our  motto — and  our  theme  for 
this  year,  "We  Build." 

It  is  no  mere  accident  that  Kiwanis  has 
woven  its  history  around  the  motto  "We 
Build."  To  build  is  germane  to  life.  In  fact, 
the  more  we  think  of  building  the  more  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  "to  build"  is 
instinctive.  Intuitive,  and  Innate.  The  little 
girl  dabbling  in  dirt  and  water  may  make 
mud  pies;  her  little  brother  wants  to  build 
a  mud  house.  An  older  child  on  the  beach, 
regardless  of  other  activities,  will  strive  at 
some  time  to  build  a  sand  castle.  Older  chil- 
dren want  to  build  a  playhouse,  or  a  club- 
house, or  a  treehouse.  Because  building  is 
so  basic  to  human  nature,  poets  have  \ised 
this  analogy  in  description  of  all  kinds  of 
development.  Especially  is  this  true  with 
Markham,  Longfellow,  and  Lowell.  Essay- 
ists have  followed  through  to  describe  char- 
acter traits,  economic  systems,  political 
movements  In  the  terms  of  building. 

It  was  a  true  stroke  of  genius  when  Ki- 
wanis adopted  "We  Build"  as  its  motto.  An- 
other stroke  of  genius  is  our  decision  that 
on  our  50th  anniversary  we  give  added 
emphasis  to  ovir  motto,  "We  Build." 

Building  is  essential  to  progress;  it  Is 
equally  essential  to  preservation.  The  an- 
cient Noah  was  Intrusted  "to  build  an  ark 
to  the  saving  of  his  household."  That  mili- 
tant missionary  apostle  of  the  early  chxirch, 
Paul,  used  building  as  the  criterion  for  Judg- 
ing every  social  Indulgence.  He  said:  "Does 
building  edify?     Does  it  build  up?" 

With  marked  determination  to  make  a 
maximum  contribution  to  life  in  this,  the 
golden  anniversary  of  our  service,  we  have 
chosen  as  the  focal  point  of  o\ir  effort  our 
motto  "We  BuUd." 

We  must  have  a  goal.  Men  are  deterred 
from  high  endeavor  by  the  realization  that 
there  can  never  be  Utopia  on  this  earth. 
Others  embrace  a  philosophy  which  says 
that  if  we  cannot  have  a  perfect  panacea  for 
our  problems,  we  will  seek  no  panacea  at  all. 
Not  so  with  Kiwanis.  We  know  that  there  Is 
little  accomplishment  unless  the  goals  are 
kept  high.  Our  ideals  must  be  lofty,  our 
ambitions  ethereal,  and  our  commitments 
celestial.  We  subscribe  to  the  theory  that 
"a  man's  reach  must  exceed  his  grasp,  or 
what's  Heaven  for."  The  \irus  of  ancient 
Greece  portrayed  the  cluster  of  grapes  Just 
out  of  reach  of  the  aspirant,  but  the  aspirant 
was  straining  and  reaching.  So  must  it  be 
with  us.  It  Is  not  faUure  that  is  a  crime,  but 
low  aim.  We  were  a  most  useful  people, 
a  happier  people,  when  we  had  each  man 
hitching  his  wagon  to  a  star.  Too  long  have 
we  said,  "Search  not  the  skies  for  oppor- 
tiuilty;  lower  your  head  and  seek  security 
close  at  hand."    May  we  bury  every  attitude 


which  satisfies  itself  with  the  ccunmonplace. 
The  menace  of  mediocrity  is  a  drag  upon 
us.  We  make  of  ourselves  a  pigmy  people 
when  we  content  ourselvee  with  leas  than 
our  best.  We  must  have  a  stupendous  goal 
to  lift  the  heart  and  set  the  aool  to  dream- 
ing— a  goal  that  wiU  impel  us  to  besiege 
and  batter  those  forces  which  would  destroy 
o\ir  world.  Our  world  is  volcanic;  an  er- 
ruption  at  any  time  could  set  off  a  holocaust 
that  would  exterminate  most  of  the  earth. 
Rampant  are  powers  which  cheapen  life, 
which  lessen  the  worth  of  the  individual. 
When  man  feels  that  he  Is  merely  a  cog  in  a 
wheel,  that  he  is  a  number,  that  he  is  being 
groomed  to  become  common  fodder — and 
nothing  more — than  be  shoots  his  own  mor- 
als and  blasts  his  own  morale. 

As  never  before  our  goal  is:  "We  btiild  the 
sovereignty,  dignity,  worth,  responsibility, 
and  accountability  of  the  Individual."  Noth- 
ing less  than  this  can  merit  our  Interest  and 
attention.  Nothing  less  than  this  can  Justify 
our  existence.  Only  as  we  commit  ourselves 
to  this  goal  can  we  keep  faith  with  our  past. 
Upon  this  patterned  path  our  predecessors 
pioneered.  From  them  we  take  the  torch 
and  "on  we  go." 

And  then  we  must  have  a  blueprint.  To 
build  we  must  have  white  lines  on  blue  pa- 
per. Methodical,  meticulous,  carefxil  plans 
assure  the  resultant  edifice.  Few  have 
stopped  to  coQtem.plate  the  engineering 
genius  of  Washington  and  the  architectural 
talent  of  Jefferson  in  planning  our  Nation's 
basic  structure.  Whether  bviildlng  a  doll 
cradle  or  a  skyscraper,  tho'e  must  be  some 
plans — plans  that  challenge  our  thought  and 
demand  oiir  best. 

We  must  preserve  our  belief  in  God,  defend 
and  maintain  oiu-  freedom.  Klwanlans  must 
be  willing  to  be  tagged  with  a  label  in  an 
all-out  fight  to  defeat  the  liberal  trend 
which  wotdd  destroy  our  basic  beliefs.  We 
must  also  know  that  society  will  accxise  us 
of  facing  backward  as  we  devote  ourselves 
to  conservatism.  To  be  victcHlous  here  Is 
worth  any  price  that  we  have  to  pay.  Tlie 
powers  of  darkness  have  given  deathless 
devotion  to  tbe  destruction  of  such  phrases 
as:  "In  God  We  Trust,"  "This  Nation  under 
Ood."  Our  dedication  and  devotion  to  these 
Ideals  must  be  greater  than  that  of  those 
who  would  destroy  them. 

Klwanlans  are  increasing  their  potential 
for  walking  in  the  other  fellow's  moccasins. 
As  we  go  into  country  after  country  the  set 
determination  is  that  we  will  understand 
our  new  neighbors  in  Klwanls.  Understand- 
ing breeds  understanding,  and  understanding 
begets  good  will.  So  adequately  have  we 
practiced  understanding  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  that  the  names  of  our  two 
countries  have  become  synonymous  with  the 
Inseparables  of  history  such  as  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra,  Samson  and  Delilah.  Jonathan 
and  David,  Holmes  and  Watson.  Good  will 
can  cover  the  earth  as  Hie  waters  do  the 
sea,  but  only  if  men  are  more  determined  to 
understand  than  they  are  to  be  understood. 

Other  nations  are  experiencing  the  en- 
croachment of  government  into  the  field 
of  business,  especially  among  English  speak- 
ing people.  This  encroachment,  along  with 
a  planned  economy,  produces  excessive  taxa- 
tion. Excessive  taxation  robs  a  people  of 
originality,  creativity,  and  moral  honesty. 
In  the  United  States  the  calendar  year  finds 
an  individual  well  up  into  tbe  month  of  May 
before  he  begins  to  earn  the  first  dime  for 
himself  and  his  family.  Tbe  first  4)^  months 
he  works  to  pay  off  all  taxes.  Our  youth,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  must  be  educated  even  as 
to  the  true  and  intrinsic  values  in  a  free 
capitalistic  system. 

Some  years  ago  a  minister  was  chastized 
for  letting  his  children  read  comic  books. 
He  readily  answered,  "The  only  thing  which 
I  try  to  keep  my  children  fn»n  reading  Is 
the  front  page  of  the  newspapers.     I  hat« 
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for  them  to  see  fhe  reports  of  eorruptlon  in 
klgb  places.**  We  must,  as  Ba-wanians,  cru- 
sade for  honorable  and  honest  men  to  offer 
themselves  for  public  office.  No  one  can 
challenge  competency  of  thoee  In  high  of- 
fice, but  In  the  realm  of  integrity  there  is 
much  to  be  desired.  One  of  our  objectives  is 
to  remedy  this  situation  with  as  much  rapid- 
ity as  possible. 

We  have  long  realized  that  professions, 
labor  organizations,  groups  and  news  media 
cannot  be  cleaned  up  by  outside  pressixre  and 
crusades.  ''The  lifting  of  ethical  standards 
must  be  done  from  within  by  those  who  are 
concerned.  Klwanlans  must  insistently  im- 
plement their  influence  within  the  organiza- 
tions of  which  they  are  a  part,  not  only  to 
lead  the  organization  to  subscribe  to  a  self- 
regulated  code  of  ethics  but  to  adhere  to 
that  code. 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  of  Klwanls  is  the 
emphasis  which  we  place  on  youth — and  we 
are  not  a  cape  half-turned.  Our  concern  is 
also  for  the  aged.  The  sacredness  with  which 
we  regard  life  and  living  must  never  know 
any  age  limitation.  Incorporated  in  our  de- 
sire to  Inspire  the  young,  to  make  significant 
and  beautiful  the  sunset  yecurs,  is  our  stress 
upon,  safety  In  all  ages  and  areas  of  life. 

Then  we  must  have  a  course  of  action. 
How  true  It  is  that  you  cannot  build  a  chim- 
ney from  the  top.  You  cannot  suspend  a  roof 
In  mid  air  and  build  a  house  under  it.  We 
must  begin  our  work  and  continue  the  tri- 
umphal trip  to  our  goals  on  the  club  leveL 
As  individual  dubs  gain  Information,  they 
gather  inspiration  and  Impwtus  to  achieve. 
Therefore,  the  watchword  of  the  day  is  com- 
munication. Take  nothing  for  granted.  One 
of  the  greatest  teachers  of  our  generation 
said  that  he  assumed  that  his  pupils  knew 
absolutely  nothing  about  the  subject  at 
hand.  With  this  approach,  he  made  sure 
that  each  pupil  went  over  the  fundamentals. 
If  we  assume  that  Klwanlans  know  nothing, 
we  are  wrong;  if  we  assume  that  they  know 
everything,  we  are  also  wrong:  We  cannot 
take  a  middle  ground  assumption  that  they 
know  something  of  o\a  plans.  Our  course  of 
action  must  be  on  the  basis  that  we  will  go 
on  the  assumption  that  everything  must  be 
taught.  We  have  a  great  history  to  tell.  We 
have  a  great  story  to  tell.  0\ir  50  years  of 
glorious  history  bears  telling  again  and  again. 
Those  who  have  heard  the  story  before  will 
thrill  to  hear  it  again.  Those  who  bear  it 
for  the  first  time  will  tie  enthralled  by  its 
dramatic  appeal.  Yes,  we  want  to  tell  it 
again  and  again. 

We  are  going  to  urge  our  local  clubs  to  tell 
the  Klwanis  story  in  every  way  in  which  it 
can  be  told — bring  out  every  facet  of  its 
■cintiUating  brilliance  and  beauty.  We  will 
tell  it.  Inciting  pride,  leading  men  from 
luncheon  halls  to  inspired  service  in  the 
workaday  world  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

This  year  in  Klwanis  we  want  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  a  program  of  action  and 
service  that  the  world  would  do  well  to  emu- 
late. We  want  to  show  that  we  are  not 
sponges,  to  sop  up  the  good  things  of  God. 
but  that  we  are  as  pipes  to  pass  all  good 
things  on  to  others. 


Address  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

or  viKcimA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  IS.  1965 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
campaign  of  last  fall  my  district  was 
highly  honored  by  a  visit  from  a  great 


American,  an  outstanding  businessman, 
and  a  peerless  Democratic  leader.  Jim 
Parley  came  down  from  New  York  for  a 
visit  to  Norfolk  and  made  a  most  inter- 
esting and  inspiring  address.  I  know 
that  many  of  his  friends  in  the  House 
will  be  interested  in  readir^  Mr.  Parley's 
remarks,  which  were  as  follows: 
Address  bt  Hon.  Jaices  A.  Paslet,  Formzb 

Chairman    or   thi    Democratic    National 

Committee,  Monticello  Hotel,   Norfolk, 

Va.,  October  15,  1964 

My  friends  of  the  Old  Dominion,  may  I  now 
express  my  thanks  again,  as  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  so  many  times  in  the  past,  for  the 
characteristic  courtesy  of  Virginians  in  in- 
viting me  here  tonight? 

I  do  not  come  here  to  dlscuBs  business,  nor 
budgets,  nor  balance  sheets,  because  the 
really  great  values  cannot  be  measured  in 
figures.  They  can  only  be  measured  by  the 
human  heart.  Indeed,  out  of  the  strong 
heartbeat  of  the  Old  Dominion  came  the 
first  faint  heartbeats  of  our  mighty 
country — for  Virginia  is  the  honored  mother 
of  this  Nation. 

By  their  fruits  shall  ye  knorw  them  and  let 
us  Judge  Virginia  by  her  sons.  Consider  the 
litany  of  the  mother  of  Presidents — Presi- 
dents Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Mon- 
roe, Tyler,  and  Thomas  Woodrow  Wilson. 

A  President  after  whom  our  National  Capi- 
tal Is  named,  and  who  is  called  the  Father 
of  his  Country,  needs  no  embellishment  from 
me.  I  wish  merely  to  note  that  all  historians 
are  agreed  that  the  granite  of  the  city  which 
bears  his  name  Is  no  firmer  than  the  granite 
of  his  character.  I  do  not  foresee  that  that 
will  be  history's  verdict  on  Barry  Goldwater 
or  William  Miller. 

The  continuity  of  Virginia  did  not  end  with 
General  Washington.  As  clearly  as  our  first 
President  founded  the  character  of  this  Na- 
tion, President  Thomas  Jefferson  set  forth  its 
Ideals,  values  which  he  held  as  being  even 
beyond  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
He  set  forth  his  exalted  evaluation  of  his 
own  epitaph:  "Here  was  bxiried  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, author  of  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence,  of  the  statute  of  Virginia  for 
religious  freedom;  father  of  the  University 
of  Virginia."  He  did  not  mention  that  he 
was  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
asked  only  that  he  be  remembered  by  the 
works  he  had  performed  for  the  liberation  of 
the  mind  and  soul  of  his  fellowman. 

There  is  a  beautiful  marble  edifice  in  Wash- 
ington dedicated  to  President  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, and  I  cannot  refrain  from  stating 
that  I  take  much  satisfaction  out  of  the  fact 
that  President  Roosevelt  delegated  to  me  the 
mission  of  broaching  its  creation  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Congress  and  I  labored  for  the 
appropriation  required  for  the  construction 
of  that  monument.  But  that  marble  pan- 
theon Is  not  his  monument.  His  monument 
la  this  mighty  Nation — because  he  and  he 
(done,  except  for  a  few  suggestions  from  John 
Adams  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  authored  the 
Declaration  of  Independence — charter  not 
only  of  a  free  nation  but  blueprint  for  a  new 
and  peaceful  world — the  Great  Society  It- 
self. 

That  ideal  did  not  die,  indeed,  if  it  ever 
does,  we  shall  no  longer  be  a  nation.  It  has 
been  carried  forward  and  upward  by  the 
Democratic  Party  and  Its  Presidents  into  the 
mighty  hands  of  our  present  standard  bear- 
er— ^President  Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson.  He 
has  accepted  the  traditions  of  the  p£ist  and 
the  challenge  of  the  future  by  a  concept  of 
which  any  of  Virginia's  Presidents  would  have 
been  proud — the  concept  of  the  Great  Society 
itself. 

But  before  he  can  address  himself  to  the 
continuance  of  the  mighty  vision  of  the  Vir- 
ginian Presidents,  there  are  a  few  minor  pre- 
liminaries to  dispose  of,  an<f  in  which  you 
and  I  have  a  part. 


Little  men  have  come  forth,  yapping  at  his 
heels  and  claim  that  this  southern  President 
Is  a  danger  to  the  South.  But  need  I  tell 
southerners  that  a  man  bom  in  the  heart 
of  the  South  has  also  the  South  in  his  heart? 
fJeed  1  toll  Virginians — mother  of  the 
Union — ^the  blood  of  whose  mighty  regi- 
ments has  flowed  like  the  Potomac  and  the 
James  in  defense  of  the  American  flag — and 
whose  blood  will  flow  again  if  necessary  in 
its  defense — that  there  Is  no  conflict  of  in- 
terest between  love  of  the  South  and  love  of 
our  country. 

When  President  Johnson,  under  most  try- 
ing circimastances,  turned  to  us  and  said, 
"Let  us  continue,"  he  meant  the  ideals  of 
Virginia  and  the  South  and  of  these  United 
States. 

Prom  50  years  of  experience  with  your 
leaders,  I  tell  you  that  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  comes  not  to  destroy  the  South  but 
to  fiilflll  It.  and  the  Nation — by  fulfilling  the 
ideals  of  Virginia  and  her  Presidents. 

And  here,  if  I  may,  I  strike  a  personal  note. 
At  the  very  first  meeting  of  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt's  Cabinet,  of  which  I  was 
a  member,  it  faced  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  in  American  history.  The  Nation's 
financial  systom  was  paralyzed.  The  banks 
had  to  be  closed.  In  a  mat  tor  of  d&js  they 
reopened — never  to  close  again.  That  our 
country  even  had  a  financial  system  to  re- 
vive was  due  in  large  part  to  the  work  of 
another  great  Virginian — Senator  Carter 
Glass.  He,  a  conservative  Democrat  of  genius 
and  integrity,  had  helped  create  that  system 
at  the  behest  of  a  Democratic  President,  f^ir 
less  conservative,  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 

In  thoee  first  two  P.D.R.  terms,  then  and 
now,  the  Democratic  Party  had  its  disagree- 
ments within  itself.  Great  thotigh  we 
thought  him  to  be,  some  of  us  opposed  a 
third  term  for  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Among  those  who  opposed  the 
third  term  were  Senator  Carter  Glass  and 
Harbt  Flood  Bthd,  of  Virginia.  I  stood  with 
the  gentleman  of  Virginia.  I  stood  up  to  be 
counted — in  the  face  of  certain  and  over- 
whelming defeat — but  I  count  it  as  one  of  the 
most  profound  satisfactions  of  my  life,  thnt 
Senator  Carter  Glass,  of  Virginia,  got  up  out 
of  a  sick  bed  to  make,  at  his  own  request,  the 
long  and  painful  Journey  to  Chicago  to  plnce 
my  name  in  nomination  for  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States. 

As  gentlemen  we  stood,  and  as  gentlemen 
we  fell — but  we  did  not  bolt  the  Democratic 
Party.  We  were  too  experienced,  if  I  m.iy 
immodestly  say  so,  to  deepen  our  defeat  by 
expelling  ourselves  from  our  party — Thomis 
Jefferson's  party,  the  party  into  which  we 
were  bom  and  in  which  we  felt  we  had 
earned  our  standings.  By  the  same  token. 
I  urge  you  not  to  deny  Virginia  her  rlsht 
to  first  place  .inthe  Democratic  Party — fL'st 
In  the  South  (an^flrst  in  the  Nation  as  Jhe 
birthplace  of  all  three. 

However,  I  have  been  too  long  in  politico  to 
believe  that  the  Democratic  Party  has  a  nio- 
nopoly  on  insight  and  integrity.  I  count 
over  the  years  as  some  of  my  closest  persoiuJ 
friends  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party. 
We  both  believed  In  the  two-party  system. 
We  both  tried  to  serve  our  cotmtry  as  bt-t 
we  knew  how. 

The  Virginians  who  are  Republicans  r:Te 
nonetheless  the  heirs  of  Virginia's  traditions 
because  they  l>elieve  the  Republican  Paj-iy 
best  expresses  their  views. 

But  I  submit  the  incredible  Goldwatcr- 
Mlller  ticket  does  not  express  the  Republlcr.n 
Party.  Consider  the  dignity  of  Presidents 
Hoover  and  Elsenhower  and  ask  yourselves  If 
they  could  possibly  have  uttered  these  state- 
ments of  Senator  Goldwater: 

Said  Senator  Goldwater:  "I  fear  ths  civil- 
ians; theyYe  taking  over." 

Again  Senator  Goldwater  said:  "T  dont 
have  much  use  for  platforms.  At  best  they 
are  a  compounding  of  lies." 
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StUl  further :  "I  don't  believe  in  Wedwal  aid 
to  education,  «>  aid  to  the  aged,  or  any  kind 
of  medical  assistance.  The  child  has  no  right 
to  an  education.  In  most  oases,  the  children 
^I  get  along  without  it." 

Believing  this.  Senator  Goldwater,  in  an 
overwhelming  number  of  bills,  voted  against 
the  Republicans  in  the  Senate. 

I  leave  it  to  you  whether  this  man  repre- 
sents your  kind  of  Republicanism. 

Here  is  what  Senator  Goldwater  has  to  say 
about  nuclear  war  and  world  holocaust: 
"Now,  111  have  to  admit  that  I  possibly  shoot 
from  the  hip.  I've  been  exposed  to  prob- 
lems, and  I  don't  have  to  stc^  and  think 
about  them." 

Does  Senator  Goldwater  realize  the  risks? 
Judge  for  yourselves. 

Said  Senator  Goldwater:  "There  will  either 
be  a  war  or  we'll  be  subjugated  without  war, 
real  nuclear  war.  I  dont  see  how  we  can 
avoid  it;  perhaps  5,  10  years  from,  now." 

May  I  point  out  tliat  that  would  cover  his 
term  in  office  if  elected? 

Considering  that  the  nuclear  weapons  are 
of  such  comparative  power  that  a  few  would 
obliterate  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
in  one  night.  Senator  Goldwater's  irrespon- 
sibility comes  close  to  a  i>eak  when  he  de- 
clares: "lliat  word  'brinkmanship'  is  a  great 
word." 

Right  here  in  Seattle  you  tiumed  out  air- 
cralt  which  shot  down  a  lot  of  enemies,  and 
you're  going  to  do  it  again." 

Apparently,  from  his  statements,  if  war 
didn't  come  fast  enough  he  would  force  It. 
Because,  said  Senator  Goldwater:  "Defolia- 
tion of  the  forests  in  southeast  Asia  by  low- 
yield  atomic  bombs  could  well  be  done.  It 
might  kill  a  lot  of  monkeys,  but  it  could  be 
done  at  a  time  of  day  that  it  wouldn't  kill 
people." 

Again  Senator  Goldwater  declared:  "If  I 
had  my  choice,  I  would  go  into  south  China. 
It  would  be  fairly  easy.  You  would  knock 
out  the  railroads.  If  you  did  not  convince 
them  you  would  knock  out  the  roads." 

Nor  does  Senator  Goldwater  confine  his 
saber  rattling  to  Asia.  Said  Senator  Gold- 
water:  "I  don't  want  to  hit  the  moon.  I 
waut  to  lob  one  into  the  men's  room  of  the 
Kremlin  and  make  sure  I  hit  it." 

Cm  anyone.  Republican  or  Democrat, 
Imagine  the  Virginian  Presidents  discussing 
the  nuclear  destruction  of  half  the  cities  of 
the  world  in  those  casual,  irresponsible,  and — 
Indeed — vulgar  words? 

To  those  who  urge  carefulness  in  foreign 
policy.  Senator  Goldwater  has  an  equally 
Irresponsible  answer:  says  Senator  Goldwa- 
ter: "A  craven  fear  of  death  Is  entering  the 
American  consciousness." 

Perhaps  the  destruction  of  Virginia's  his- 
toric cities  and  landmarks  would  make  less 
Impact  on  Senator  Goldwater  than  on  others, 
becnuse  this  man  who  aspires  to  be  President 
of  all  of  the  American  people  has  stated: 
"Sometimes  I  think  the  country  would  be 
better  off  if  we  could  Just  saw  off  the  eastern 
seaboard  and  let  It  float  out  to  sea." 

Now,  my  fellow  Americans,  Democrat  ae 
Republican,  in  all  reason  would  you  entrust 
the  lives  of  your  family,  your  State,  and  your 
country  to  a  Commander  in  Chief  who  an- 
nov.uoes  "he  shoote  from  the  hip." 

Do  you  suppose  our  country's  enemies  are 
not  aware  of  his  statements  and  might  be 
frlchtened  enough  to  shoot  first? 

Well,  I  think  and  I  hope  I  know  what 
staiuling  for  principle  means.  I  stood  with 
Ser.titor  Carter  Glass  and  Senator  Harxt  F. 
Btrd.  in  principle,  against  a  third  term  for 
a  great  President  and  actually  our  dear 
friend— Franklin  E>elano  Roosevelt.  But  I 
most  earnestly  and  urgently  tell  you  I  am  a 
hundred  times  more  opposed  to  a  first  term 
^or  Senator  Goldwater  in  1964  than  I  ever 
wa.-:  for  a  third  term  for  FJDJl.  in  1940. 

The  Virginian  who  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  declared  that  each  of  us 
and  our  children  had  the  right  to  life,  liberty. 
and  happiness. 


I  submit  this  to  ths  people  ot  Virginia — 
whether  or  not  the  issue  is  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness — in  the  progres- 
sive, descent,  not  Democratic,  not  Repub- 
lican, but  American  way— of  President  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson — or  the  nightmare  of 
having  a  President  so  irresponsible  that  he 
himself  states  he  shoots  from  the  hip. 

One  word  more.  I  do  not  believe  that  Sen- 
ator Goldwater's  insult  to  the  American 
people  is  correct.  When  Senator  Goldwater 
implies  that  because  we  seek  to  avoid  nuclear 
war  we  are  obeying  a  craven  fear  of  death  so 
is  wrong.  Americans  do  not  fear  death  so 
much  as  they  love  God. 

"Thou  Shalt  not  kill,"  is  the  law  of  God— 
and  the  American  people  do  not  want  to  kill 
tens  of  millions  of  Russian  school  children 
any  more  than  we  would  have  them  kill  tens 
of  millions  of  o\irs.  And  not  only  fc»-  the 
love  of  our  children  but  for  the  love  of  God 
Himself. 

"In  God  We  Trust"  is  the  motto  of  this  Na- 
tion— and  God  has  put  His  conscience  in  each 
of  us.  I  have  spoken  from  my  conscience 
and  my  heart  tonight  beeause  according  to 
the  law  of  God  and  this  Nation,  each  of  ns. 
in  his  own  heart  and  in  his  own  conscience 
must  make  his  decision.  I  have  told  you 
mine.  And  now  you  mtist  make  yours  and 
in  the  making  of  your  decision  may  God  be 
with  you. 


Resolotion  of  Erie  County  Board  of 
Snperyisort,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  mw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  Include  the  following  reso- 
lution which  was  adopted  by  the  Erie 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  In  opposition  to  the  closing  of  cer- 
tain Veterans'  Administration  facilities 
in  the  State  of  New  York: 
Resolution  or  the  Boabo  or  Sitfebvisors  or 

Erie  Cotjntt.  Buffalo,  N.Y,  Febbuabt  8, 

1965 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  is  embark- 
ing upon  a  very  commendable  program  of 
economy  in  government;  and 

Whereas  essentiality  is  a  matter  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  American  public;  and 

Whereas  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
American  war  veterans  must  be  a  matter  of 
continuing  interest  and  essentiality  to  ths 
American  public  in  return  for  the  great  debt 
that,   America   owes  its  veterans;    and 

Whereas  it  has  been  proposed  that  certain 
veterans  hospitals  and  hostel  facilities  be 
closed  at  a  time  when  the  need  for  veteran 
care  is  demonstrably  at  its  highest:  and 

Whereas  It  would  appear  that  the  future 
care  for  our  war  veterans  is  the  least  that  we, 
as  the  most  prosperous  and  affluent  society 
In  the  world,  should  provide  for  them  in 
greatful  appreciation  to  them  for  their  con- 
tribution to  the  preservation  and  continua- 
tion of  ovir  way  of  life:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  present  proposal  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  close  much  needed 
veterans  hospitals,  and  hostel  facilities  be 
halted;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  present  level  of  veterans 
facilities  and  hostels  be  maintained  on  its 
present  geographical  allocation  basis;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  nothing  be  done  to  inter- 
rupt, interfere  with  or  alter  the  present 
level  of  veterans'  care;  and  be  it  further 


Reaolved,  That  this  board  of  suparvlaar* 
opposes  the  closing  of  any  veterans  hospitals 
smd  hospital  f acUlUes  located  In  tb*  Stftto 
of  New  York.  Including  particularly  the  veter- 
ans hospital  located  at  Bath,  N.T. 

WnxiAM  J.  Bosk, 
Lauxxnck  W.  Fikk, 
Ransolpk   a.   Mikco. 


One-hundredth  AnniTO-sary  of  the  Salva- 
tion Anny 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

or   NIW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25, 1965 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
times  throughout  the  years  we  have  gone 
on  record  with  oiir  recognition  of  the 
Salvation  Army's  humanitarian  work  in 
various  disasters,  situations  of  depres- 
sl(»i,  in  wartime  and  In  peacetime,  at 
the  Christmas  season  and  other  seasons, 
all  months  and  all  hours.  Today  I  pro- 
pose that  we  place  on  record  a  happy 
acknowledgement  of  the  fact  that  this 
year  the  Salvation  Army  is  100  years 
old — that  we  express  our  appreciation  for 
this  century  of  service  to  GKxl  and  man. 

The  history  of  the  program  aptly  de- 
scribed as  "heart-to-God,  hand-to-man" 
is  reflected  directly  and  indirectly  In  the 
lives  of  people  throughout  our  50  States — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  dedication  of  the  men  and  women 
who  fight  on  all  fronts  of  human  need  has 
earned  for  the  Salvation  Army  not  only 
our  respect  but  our  affection. 

This  centennial  makes  us  think  how 
long  the  Salvation  Army  has  been  feed- 
ing the  himgry,  sheltering  the  homeless, 
caring  for  the  sick,  helping  an  manner 
of  the  unfortunate,  spreading  its  message 
of  good  will  and  planting  seeds  of  hope. 
Even  more  important,  the  worldwide  ob- 
servance of  the  centennial  makes  us  stop 
to  think  how  much  the  Salvation  Army 
has  grown.  AU  the  lines  of  its  senrice 
are  now  woven  like  strong  threads  into 
the  patterns  of  our  social  service.  And 
seeing  all  the  Salvation  Army  hospitals, 
maternity  homes,  shelters,  schools,  mis- 
sions, camps.  Institutes  for  the  blind, 
residences  for  the  elderly — a  fantastic 
number  of  Institutions  as  well  as  of  serv- 
ices beyond  measure — we  marvel  at  the 
century  of  pn«res8,  the  century  of  serv- 
ice, since  it  started  in  England  in  1865. 

A  dedicated  minister,  William  Booth,  a 
nonconformist  in  that  Victorian  era  of 
conformity,  courageously  went  to  preach 
the  Gospel  among  the  poverty-stricken 
in  the  East  London  slum.  He  preached 
on  the  comers  of  the  streets  because  the 
people  were  in  the  streets,  for  this  was 
one  of  the  worst  sections  of  the  city  dur- 
ing one  of  Its  worst  periods  of  economic 
depression.  Full  of  drunkenness,  prosti- 
tution, degradation,  it  was  beset  by  the 
general  evil  and  specific  crime  that  are 
bom  of  poverty  wed  to  hopelessness. 

Booth  had  not  meant  to  found  a  sepa- 
rate church.  But  his  converts,  destitute 
and  shabby,  were  not  at  home  in  the 
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regular  churches  to  which  he  tried  to 
send  them.   So  he  banded  them  together. 

Seeing  the  tragedy,  the  suffering  of  the 
men  and  women  who  were  out  of  work, 
out  of  health,  out  of  homes,  out  of  hope 
Itself,  he  was  filled  with  compassion.  He 
and  his  little  group  of  followers  strove 
to  find  shelters  for  the  homeless,  includ- 
ing children  who  had  nowhere  to  go,  to 
feed  the  himgry,  care  for  the  sick,  and 
to  help  the  alcoholics. 

And  this  program  of  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial help  was  to  be  symbolized  in  the 
S  on  the  Salvation  Army  vmiforms  today. 
On  the  collar  there  are  two  S's.  One  S 
stands  for  salvation,  which  is  that  Wil- 
liam Booth  was  preaching.  The  other 
stands  for  service,  which  is  what  he  was 
practicing. 

Word  of  his  work  spread.  The  Salva- 
tion Army  spread.  To  other  parts  of 
England.  To  Sweden.  To  the  European 
mainland.  It  Invaded  the  United  States 
in  1880 — from  which  time  imtil  this  the 
history  of  the  services  it  Implemented, 
year  after  year,  has  paralleled  much  of 
the  history  of  social  progress  in  this 
country. 

Today'ln  71  countries  and  geographical 
areas  the  Salvation  Army's  flag  flies  over 
everjrthing  from 'schools  to  leprosaria, 
from  maternity  homes  to  camps  for  the 
elderly.  Its  spiritual  and  social  welfare 
ministry  attracts  people  from  all  walks 
of  life,  all  income  groups,  and  the  diver- 
sification of  its  program  is  matched  only 
by  the  multiple  needs  of  troubled  human- 
ity. We  are  familiar  with  the  heart- 
warming sight  of  its  mobile  xinits.  of  the 
men  and  women  who  rush  in  with  sup- 
plies in  times  of  disaster.  We  know  how 
they  serve  snacks  or  hot  beverages  to 
victims  and  workers  in  train  wrecks, 
hiu-ricanes,  floods,  earthquakes. 

It  would  not  be  Christmas  without 
their  red  kettles.  But  even  the  Arm3r"s 
most  loyal  supporters  are  not  fully  aware 
of  the  vast  scope  of  the  year-around  ac- 
tivities whereby  it  helps  people  in  need, 
at  their  point  of  need — ^whatever  the 
need  may  be. 

The  Salvation  Army,  for  example,  op- 
erates 31  general  hospitals  throughout 
the  world.  It  cares  for  frightened  un- 
wed or  deserted  mothers  in  37  maternity 
homes  and  hospitals  In  the  United  States. 
It  maintains  125  social  service  centers  in 
this  coimtry  where  homeless  men  can 
reclaim  their  lives. 

Each  year  the  missing  persons  bureau 
of  the  Salvation  Army  acts  as  a  world- 
wide network  of  hope  for  an  average  of 
12,000  people  seeking  lost  relatives  or 
friends,  while  its  Le£kgue  of  Mercy  takes 
comfort  and  cheer  to  3  million  lonely, 
sick,  and  unfortunate  men  and  women  in 
prisons,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions 
away  from  the  mainstream  of  life.  The 
Army  maintains  Evangeline  residences 
where  young  women  can  have,  pleasant, 
low -cost  accommodations.  It  operates 
Red  Shield  Clubs  and  USO  Clubs  where 
men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces  can 
find  a  welcome,  attend  classes,  enjoy 
athletic  and  other  events.  And  travelers 
and  immigrants  are  helped  by  the  Salva- 
tion Army's  Transportation  and  Immi- 
gration Bureaus. 


Foster  homes  for  children  of  broken 
homes — day  care  for  children — clubs  for 
boys  and  girls— -camps  for  senior  cit- 
izens— and  many  other  allied  services  are 
among  those  provided  by  the  Salvation 
Army.  And — around  the  world — one  of 
the  world's  greatest  contributions  to 
Uteracy.  The  Salvation  Army  has  an 
amazing  number  of  schools,  857  in  fact. 
It  staffs  and  operates  some  of  them  in 
imdeveloped  areas  where  villages  are  so 
far  apart  pupils  could  not  travel  to  and 
from  class,  so  they  are  also  given  room 
and  board. 

In  parts  of  the  world  so  remote  that  no 
other  aid  would  be  availaWe  to  the  af- 
flicted from  the  time  of  their  birth  to 
that  of  their  death,  the  Salvation  Army 
has  10  institutes  for  the  blind.  It  ac- 
commodates 1,301  sufferers  from  leprosy 
in  well-equipped  leprosaria  in  Malaya, 
India,  Rhodesia,  and  Sumatra. 

The  unique  army  that  was  begun  by 
William  Booth  in  that  London  slum  sec- 
tion is  now  one  of  the  nongovernmental 
organizations  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
ministry  that  he  began  is  now  conducted 
in  147  languages. 

The  Salvation  Army,  then,  has  much 
for  which  to  be  congratulated  on  this,  its 
100th  anniversary.  To  its  25,000  officers 
'  and  cadets.  Its  million  members,  its  30,- 
000  employees,  and  the  countless  citizens 
who  support  and  serve  with  them  in  com- 
munities everywhere,  let  us  say  "happy 
birthday."  And,  humbly,  let  us  all  say 
it  with  gratitude.  It  is  a  remarkable 
century  of  service  to  God  and  man. 


First  Anniversary  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wednes- 
day, February  10,  1965,  marked  the  first 
anniversary  of  passage  by  the  House  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  It  Is  fitting 
and  appropriate  that  ve  at  this  time 
reappraise  and  strengthen  our  commit- 
ment to  insiire  every  citizen,  those 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

Pas^kge  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  a 
historic  action.  It  was  the  answer  of  a 
forward-looking  Congress  to  the  urgent 
cries  of  an  aroused  citizenry.  On  July  4, 
1964,  I  issued  the  following  statement: 

My  opinions  on  civil  rlgbts  come  from  the 
very  depths  of  my  own  rellglotis  belief  and 
conviction  •  •  •  that  there  Is  one  God  that 
created  us  all.  My  opinions  stem  from  a 
firm  commitment  to  America's  political 
tradition  "that  all  men  are  created  equal  and 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights." 

We  have  ocnne  a  long  way  since  the  days  of 
tyranny  and  slavery,  but  our  country,  though 
mighty  in  the  councils  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  is  not  yet  a  perfect  union.  So  long  as 
the  rights  of  a  single  citizen  are  denied  or 


taken  from  him  without  due  process  of  law, 
then  the  perfect  union  envisioned  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  is  still  merely  an  ideal,  and 
the  rights  of  all  of  us  are  In  Je<q>ardy. 

When  the  people  resort  to  lawlessness, 
when  State  and  local  oCaclals  faU  to  maintain 
law  and  order,  when  they  faU  to  protect  the 
rights  of  citizens,  the  Federal  Government 
mvist  meet  these  respKinsibllities  quickly  and 
forcefully. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  now  the  law 
of  the  Ismd.  It  represents  an  important 
breakthrough  in  overcoming  the  barriers  on 
the  road  minority  groups  are  destined  to 
travel  toward  fuU  freedom  in  America.  EiTec- 
tive  and  meaningful  implementation  of  the 
law  depends  upon  the  elimination  of  I  ear. 
bigotry.  £uid  hatred  through  education  und 
understanding. 

These  are  not  times  for  men  of  good  will 
and  conscience  to  remain  silent.  We  must 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  We  must  become 
involved  to  preserve  the  hvunan  rights  oi  all 
citizens,  the  guarantee  of  which,  by  our 
Constitution,  has  made  America  great. 

The  law  of  the  land  mvist  be  resepcteU  and 
upheld  for  America  to  remain  great.  To 
paraphrase  Senator  Htjmphhet,  let  us  move 
out  of  the  shadow  of  States  rights  and  move 
into  the  sunshine  of  human  rights. 

We  must  all  work  together  to  guarantee 
the  rights  of  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  statement  is  as  ap- 
plicable today  as  it  was  then,  for  now 
we  must  look  ahead  and  provide  addi- 
tional safeguards  for  citizens  not  yet 
treated  as  our  Constitution  and  morality 
dictate. 

Because  of  a  change  in  the  travel 
schedule  which  conflicted  with  my  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  on  Saturday.  1 
was  unable  to  accompany  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  went  to  Selma,  Ala.,  last 
week,  as  originally  planned.  Their  re- 
ports and  those  of  the  mass  media  indi- 
cate that  additional  congressional  action 
is  needed — action  to  provide  new  safe- 
guards to  protect  our  most  basic  and 
fundamental  right — the  right  to  vote. 

Obstacles  have  l)een  erected  to  prevent 
registration  in  more  than  one  American 
community  for  the  sole  purpose  of  deny- 
ing the  right  to  vote  to  certain  of  our 
citizens.  It  is  apparent  that  the  break- 
through of  1964,  while  it  changed  the 
law,  did  not  change  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  some  men.  Therefore,  Federal  legis- 
lation must  be  enacted  to  remove  the 
obstacles  to  registration  for  every  eligible 
citizen  to  exercise  the  right  to  vote. 

We  have  a  stake  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  United  States  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world — a  world  which  Is  constantly 
being  challenged  by  the  world  of  slaveiy 
behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains— 
and  from  an  island  only  90  miles  from 
our  shores. 

How  can  we  hope  for  democratic  prac- 
tices in  other  lands  while  we  do  not 
effectively  practice  them  in  our  own 
country. 

Just  as  there  are  no  degrees  of  honesty, 
there  can  be  no  silence — there  can  be  no 
hedging — there  can  be  no  watering  down. 

Democracy  will  thrive  only  if  we  re- 
main alert  to  the  acts  of  those  who 
threaten  it.  In  1964,  the  Members  of 
Congress  Joined  in  bipartisan  support  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  I  appeal  to  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
again  demonstrate  their  awareness  and 
concern   and   to   implement   the   Civil 
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Rights  Act  by  passing  appropriate  l^ls- 
Istion  dealing  with  the  speciflc  problems 
of  registration  and  voting. 


IBA  Agricnltnre  Committee  Positioii  Paper 
on  the  Rural  Economy 


EXTTINSION  OF  REMARBCS 
or 

HON.  ALEC  G.  OLSON 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15.  1965 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Independent  Bankers  Associa- 
tion— IBA — is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
the  foremost  allies  of  family  farmers  in 
their  crucial  drive  for  higher  farm  in- 
come. The  concern  of  the  IBA  comes 
quite  naturally.  The  organization's 
members  are  without  equal  in  their  close 
relationship  with  the  farmer  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  financial  condition  of  agri- 
culture. 

Independent  bankers  are  aware  that 
there  has  been  no  miracle  in  rural 
America  to  make  possible  the  payment  of 
increased  expenses  with  less  Income. 
Farmers  have  had  to  compensate  for  lost 
income  by  increasing  their  credit,  and 
many  feel  that  use  of  this  substitute  has 
reached,  or  Is  rapidly  approaching,  the 
saturation  point. 

On  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  my  dis- 
trict I  am  grateful  to  the  IBA  for  its 
concern  and  efforts  to  solve  the  problems 
of  rural  America  and  to  improve  the 
economy  of  that  important  segment  of 
our  population. 

The  IBA  recently  published  a  position 
paper  on  the  depressed  rural  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  paper  be  printed  in  the 
Appijndix  of  the  Record,  as  follows. 

IB.\  AGRICni,TlJl«  COMMITTEK  POSITION  PaPEE 
ON   THK   RUBAL   ECONOMY 

Should  the  disaster  of  the  thirties  seem 
ren.ote  in  these  soaring  sixties,  remember 
trhat  the  lengthening  shadow  of  the  great  de- 
pression went  unnoticed  as  America  danced 
its  way  through  the  roaring  twenties. 

Dtpressions  have  always  had  their  begln- 
nini:  at  a  peak  of  prosperity,  and  they  always 
are  ;.trm  led  and  farm  fed. 

Ii  is  now  apparent  that  the  mistakes  of  the 
twenties  are  being  repeated.  Commercial 
banks  are  loaned  up  to  historically  high  levels 
in  ratio  to  avaUable  deposits.  The  easy 
mor.ey  of  the  sixties  has  made  us  a  seemingly 
a.*Buint  society  and  we  are  now  reaching  for 
the  Great  Society. 

But  those  who  see  a  bright  future  for 
Anir:ica  api>arently  are  not  aware  of  a  new 
shadow  that  has  crept  over  the  horizon.  The 
mos;  significant  feature  of  the  American 
econ  (my  today  is  this:  rural  banks  cannot 
much  longer  continue  to  supply  the  credit 
needs  of  rural  America.  Since  1951.  farmers 
have  been  using  credit  as  a  substitute  for 
earned  income  because  of  depressed  agrl- 
culniral  raw  material  prices. 

With  the  inception  of  its  agricultural 
rei^eurch  program  3]^  years  ago,  the  Inde- 
pendent Bankers  Association  has  warned  re- 
peatedly that  such  credit  could  not  continue 
indefinitely.  The  association  has  urged  that 
actu'n  be  taken  to  revive  the  economy  of 
rur.^i  America  before-tbe  point  of  no  return 


wai  reached,  but  the  downward  drift  baa 
been  aUowed  to  continue. 

The  aBsociatlon  now  finda  tt  necesaary  to 
caution  Ita  member  banka  to  ba  cfmcemBA 
with  the  quality  of  their  loanabla  assets. 
Country  bank  loans  to  farmers  are  danger- 
ously close  to  deterioration. 

The  IBA  \B  not  alone  in  its  concern. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  the  ABA  tirged  a  re- 
treat from  easy  credit.  In  a  convention 
resolution  the  ABA  said  "it  la  difficult  to 
find  Justification  for  the  degree  of  ease  which 
now  prevails  in  credit  markets." 

Insurance  companies  and  large  as  well  as 
small  lenders  are  voicing  the  same  cau- 
tion. Similar  experiences  are  being  re- 
ported by  the  production  credit  associations 
and  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
it  has  been  said  that  unless  corrective  ac- 
tion Is  taken  soon,  the  FHA  will  one  day  be 
known  as  the  graveyard  for  bankrupt  farm 
loans. 

Firsthand  experience  of  bankers  through- 
our  rural  America  show  farmers  holding  as- 
sets of  uncertain  value  which  appear  to  sup- 
port bank  loans  as  collateral,  llie  farm 
borrower  contlniies  to  demonstrate  excel- 
lent integrity.  But  his  house  falls  in  when 
his  integrity  and  assets  are  measured 
against  the  profit  entry  on  hla  operating 
statement.  Tliere  Just  isnt  enough  left 
to  make  a  dent  In  his  debts. 

In  case  after  case,  depreciation  transfers 
are  completely  used  up  in  paying  operating 
expenses  or  providing  food,  clothing,  and 
other  bare  essentials  for  the  farm  family. 

Rural  bankers  believe  we  have  been  build- 
ing our  economic  future  on  a  weak  founda- 
tion. Our  facade  of  prosperity  has  been 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  producers  of 
agricultural  raw  materials. 

We  have  not  constructed  true  economic 
wealth  at  all,  but  a  will-o'-the-wisp  pros- 
perity in  which  Botne  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy have  been  fattened  by  feeding  upon  an- 
other. Since  the  land  represents  the  be- 
ginning point  of  our  country's  wealth,  such 
prosperity  can  only  be  temporary.  It  will 
eventually  faU  of  its  own  weight. 

In  the  absence  of  adequate  profits  in  agrl- 
cxilture,  essential  to  reduction  of  ever-in- 
creasing debt,  the  time  approaches  when 
banks  will  have  to  terminate  credit  avail- 
ability to  thousands  of  farmers  in  rural 
America.  This  wlU  force  liquidation  of 
numerous  farm  units  and  subsequently  the 
destruction  of  thousands  of  rural  businesses 
that  serve  farmers. 

One  result  will  be  the  loss  of  a  market  for 
an  important  xx>rtlon  of  our  total  output  of 
goods  and  services.  This  indicates  a  cutbctck 
in  industrial  production  and  an  Increase  In 
unemployment.  Whatever  gains  can  be  made 
through  the  administration's  antipoverty 
program  will  be  mcM-e  than  canceled  out  by 
the  inability  of  the  rural  poptilatlon  to  earn 
a  living. 

And  remember — some  30  percent  of  the 
U.S.  population  lives  In  rural  communities  of 
2,500  and  under  and  on  the  farms  surround- 
ing them. 

Because  net  farm  income  has  declined 
while  the  Income  of  other  segments  of  the 
economy  has  soared  to  record  levels,  the  farm- 
er has  been  caught  In  a  cost-price  squeeze. 
The  result  has  been  a  drop  of  more  than 
3  million  In  agricultural  employment  since 
1949.  This  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
source  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  un- 
emplosrment  today.  It  is  now  contributing 
more  to  the  poverty  of  the  Nation  than  any 
other  single  factor. 

In  the  face  of  this,  the  prevailing  economic 
philosophy  calls  few  the  eUmlnation  of  2y2 
million  additional  farmers.  These  would  not 
Just  be  the  "Uttle  Inefficient  farmers."  They 
would  be  a  broad  category  of  farmers — large 
and  small  alike. 


We  have  apparently  overlooked  the  most 
obTlouB  answer  to  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem. An  expanded  rural  economy  would  slow 
down  the  outmlgratlon  of  farmers.  It  would 
create  an  expanded  rural  la1x)r  force,  both 
on  the  farm  and  In  the  rural  communities. 

Government  figures  show  that  the  largest 
pocket  of  poverty  In  America  today  Is  in  the 
rural  areas. 

The  farmer  is  In  a  state  of  economic  de- 
pression, because  he  Is  not  getting  a  fair  price 
tor  his  production;  that  la,  farm  raw  mate- 
rial prices  are  not  in  balance  with  the  i»^ces 
of  other  segments  of  the  economy. 

The  situation  has  occurred  not  because  of 
any  inexorable  laws  of  economics,  but  be- 
cause important  political  and  biisiness  Inter- 
ests have  served  to  gain  from  maintaining 
farm  raw  material  prices  at  depressed  levels. 

Our  profit-starved  rural  economy  has  been 
dependent  on  massive  dosee  of  credit  every 
year  since  1953.  This  credit  will  one  day 
have  to  be  repaid.  When  we  do  this,  we  will 
deprive  the  market  In  some  future  years  of 
the  Income  necessary  to  consume  our  annual 
production  at  a  profitable  price  level. 

The  farmer  has  been  using  credit  to  keep 
his  head  above  water.  His  borrowing  always 
is  In  anticlpaticm  of  future  profits,  but  the 
sad  fact  remains  that  repayment  often  la 
made  from  Uqviidation  of  assets  accumu- 
lated In  prior  years. 

There  Is  a  limit  to  the  amo\mt  of  credit 
that  is  avaUable  in  the  United  States.  Ex- 
panded credit  cannot  much  longer  serve  aa  a 
substitute  for  adequate  earnings  in  agricul- 
ture. 

Ten  tho\isand  banks  collapsed  between 
1931  and  1934  because  of  the  necessity  for 
rural  bankers  to  withdraw  loanable  funds 
from  agriculture.  The  reason  the  bankers 
were  compelled  to  collect  farm  loans  at  an 
accelerated  pace  wa«  severe  underpayment 
for  agrlciUtural  raw  material  prodxiction. 

To  prevent  a  repetition  of  this  catastrophe, 
we  recommend  that  the  Federal  Government 
give  the  same  attention  to  farm  prices  that 
It  has  given  to  civil  rights,  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, tax  reduction,  and  otho'  priority 
measures. 

If  farm  prices  are  restored  to  relative  bal- 
ance with  the  rest  of  the  econmny,  we  can 
achieve  a  huge  bonus  of  ontput  and  income 
by  making  full  use  of  aU  of  our  resoiircea  and 
raw  material,  human  and  financial.  We  can 
provide  full  employment,  fuU  plant  capacity, 
balance  the  budget,  and  commence  retire- 
ment of  the  national  debt. 


Geor^  Day — February  12 

EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or  OEoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15,  1965 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  I^;>eaker, 
I  rise  to  ask  the  attention  of  this  Repre- 
sentative body  to  one  of  the  great  events 
in  our  national  history  of  232  years  ago. 

The  second  week  of  February  brings 
a  day  which  should  be  honored  not  only 
by  all  Georgians,  but  the  rest  of  our 
Nation — Georgia  Day.  February  12 — ^for 
it  was  through  the  victory  and  tenacity 
of  James  Edward  Oglethorpe  and  the 
Georgia  Colonists  that  English  suprema- 
cy was  established  in  the  southeast,  a  key 
victory  for  clvihzatioa. 

Wh&3.  Oglethorpe  founded  Georgia 
February  12,  1733,  and  laid  out  its  first 
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city,  Savannah,  it  was  the  first  step  to- 
ward proving  the  worth  of  this  military 
buffer  colcuiy  which  would  atop  the 
Spanish  attacks  on  all  the  Colonies.  The 
defeat  of  the  l^;>anish  by  Oglethorpe  and 
the  Georgians  at  Bloody  Marsh  was  a 
decisive  battle  for  American  continental 
supremacy — decisive  for  Spain  as  two 
decades  later  the  Plains  of  Abraham 
proved  for  Prance,  or  Yorktown  two 
decades  later  yet  for  Britain." 

Following  this  vlct<»y,  the  Governors 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina 
addressed  letters  of  congratulations  and 
thanks  to  General  Oglethorpe,  showing 
their  appreciation  of  the  widespread  re- 
sults and  benefits. 

Many  "firsts"  for  our  Nation  have 
originated  at  Savannah — the  first 
planned  city  in  America — and  in  Georgia 
through  the  years,  but  the  important 
first  step  which  was  the  basis  for  all  was 
the  venturing  Into  the  debatable  land 
and  founding  on  this  date  the  Georgia 
Colony.  All  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ples and  the  free  world  of  English  laws 
can  rejoice  and  boast  of  February  12 — 
the  Foimding  Day  of  Georgia — the  day 
we  celebrate,  the  232d  birthday  of  the 
State. 


Leatii^  the  Shale  Lands 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

or   MICHICAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15,  1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  even 
split  of  3  to  3  on  the  advisory  panel  to 
the  Interior  Department,  which  signifies 
their  Inability  to  reach  a  decision  on 
whether  or  not  leasing  of  the  public  oil 
shale  reserves  should  begin,  raises  seri- 
ous concerns  of  public  policy  In  my  mind : 

First  In  view  of  the  present  abim- 
dance  of  oil  wells  in  this  country,  is  It 
timely  to  allow  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  steps  which  can  vastly  increase 
the  amount  of  oil  available?  Would  this 
not  restrict  further  the  monthly  quotas 
allowed  present  wells? 

Second.  Since  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  put  many  years  and  much 
money  Into  research  on  a  process  for  re- 
covering oU  from  these  shales,  is  this  a 
proper  time  to  enter  into  leasing  ar- 
rangements? Is  it  not  premature,  and 
are  not  the  leases  apt,  in  fact,  to  be  a 
giveaway? 

Third.  This  is  an  era  of  conservation. 
and  why,  without  impelling  reason, 
should  we  begin  to  exploit  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  oil  reserves  which  is 
within  our  borders,  not  needed  today, 
and  of  perhaps  vital  need  at  a  future 
date? 

I  believe  the  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Times  on  February  14 
makes  certain  important  points,  and  im- 
der  permission  granted,  I  should  like  to 
insert  It  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Leasing  the  Srai.e  Lands 

The  Nation's  richest  treasure  house  of 
minwal  wealth  lies  locked  In  the  oil  shale 


reserves  oa  public  lands  In  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Utah.  A  Federal  advisory  panel 
has  spUt  3  to  3  on  whether  the  Interior  De- 
partment should  begin  leasing  these  lands 
for  exploitation  by  major  oil  companies.  We 
believe  It  should  not. 

Much  too  little  is  yet  known  about  the 
profit  to  be  made  frran  tapping  this  national 
toeasiu'e  and  converting  it  to  private  gain. 
A  nxunber  of  experimentE  are  now  underway 
to  provide  some  illiunloation  on  what  the 
yield  will  be;  there  is  little  expectation  that 
these  test  operations  will  have  produced 
much  trustworthy  Information  before  1970. 
In  the  absence  of  such  knowledge,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  Ul  able  to  make  any  determi- 
nation of  whether  it  is  receiving  a  fair  price 
for  long-term  leases. 

Moreover,  there  Is  no  current  shortage  of 
oU  to  meet  the  country's  needs  fc«-  defense, 
business,  or  pleasure.  Supplies  from  stand- 
ard sources  are  abundant,  and  the  financial 
health  of  the  oil  industry  is  exceedingly  ro- 
bust. If  any  new  evidence  was  required  on 
this  score,  it  was  provided  by  this  weekend's 
report  that  a  New  York  Itidustrlalist  has  Just 
sold  some  oil  company  stock  for  $46  million 
more  than  he  bought  it  for  last  June.  The 
company  Involved— Union  Oil  of  California- 
is  a  leader  in  shale  oil  development. 

The  eventual  use  of  the  oil  shale  deposits 
should  be  part  of  a  coordinated  national 
fuel  policy,  based  on  adequate  total  knowl- 
edge. It  may  be  that  new  discoveries  will 
demonstrate  that  America's  reserves  of  oil 
are  as  inexhaustible  as  its  store  of  coal,  but 
that  does  not  now  seem  to  be  true.  Profligacy 
in  exploiting  these  deposits  Is  as  unwise  as  it 
is  unnecessary.  I 


Baffalo  Art  Festival 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ROPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  15.  1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  27  President  Johnson's  adviser 
on  the  arts  will  speak  In  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
to  open  the  2-week  Buffalo  Festival  of  the 
Arts  Today. 

Mr.  Roger  L.  Stevens,  special  assist- 
ant to  the  President  on  the  arts  and  a 
well-known  producer  of  Broadway  play;^ 
and  musical  comedies,  will  speak  at  a 
dinner  in  the  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery 
to  open  the  festival. 

Following  is  an  article  about  the  festi- 
val   which    appeared    in    the    Buffalo 
Evening  News  on  January  16,  1965: 
Modern  World  Arts  To  Make  Bow  at  Butfalo 

FESTrvAL 

The  newest  developments  in  contemporary 
art,  music,  drama,  dance,  movies,  and  poetry 
will  be  refreshed  during  the  Buffalo  Festival 
of  the  Arts  Today  from  February  27  to  March 
13. 

The  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery  will  bring 
from  Paris,  Zurich,  Germany,  and  New  York 
examples  of  kinetic  (electronic  and  motor 
driven)  sculpture  and  optic  paintings  for  an 
exhibition,  "Art  Today;  Kinetic  and  Optic 
Works." 

The  featured  artists  are  to  be  Nicolas 
Schoffer,  who  will  come  ft-om  Paris  to  install 
two  galleries  of  his  eUctroni.  programed 
works,  and  Len  Lye,  of  New  York. 

The  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  di- 
rected by  Lukas  Foso,  will  present  the  world 
premiere  of  "Traces."  a  work  described   as 


"an  amalagamation  of  the  arts,"  by  Luciano 
Berio. 

Mr.  Berio  will  travel :  ere  from  Italy  to  serve 
as  director  and  stage  manager  for  the  work 
a  highly  controversial  production  that  deals 
in  part  with  discrimination. 

A  major  highlight  of  the  festival  wiil  be 
the  American  premiere  of  four  plays  bv  Eu- 
gene lonesco — "The  Leader,"  "L'lmpromuiu  • 
"Foursome,"  and  "Bedlam  Galore." 

The  plays  will  be  directed  by  Richard 
Casey,  for  many  years  Melody  Pair  director 
M.  lonesco  has  been  invited  to  attend  the 
premiere  performance. 

The  festival  wUl  open  with  a  dinner  for 
sponsors  February  27.  at  6:30  p.m..  In  thf  Al- 
bright-Knox Art  Gallery. 

The  main  address  will  be  given  by  Roger 
L.  Stevens,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presuler.i 
on  the  Arts. 

A  preview  of  the  "Art  Today"  exhibition 
for  gallery  members  will  be  open  at  9:30  pm 
The  exhibition  will  include  the  works  oi  the 
Group  Zero  of  Germany  and  Groupe  Reserche 
d'art  Visuel  de  Paris. 

The  Berio  work  will  be  presented  bv  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  Sunday,  February  28.  at 
2:30  p.m.,  and  Tuesday.  March  2.  at  8:30 
p.m.,  in  Klelnhans  Music  Hall. 

The  philharmonic  program  also  will  fe.,  «re 
the  American  premiere  of  "Threnody,"  a  com- 
position by  Krsysztlof  Penderecki,  of  War  aw 

The  program  will  Inclurie,  too,  these  com- 
positions: "The  Swallows  of  Salangan.  bv 
the  American,  Morton  Peldman;  "Deserts 
by  the  American,  Edgar  Varese,  and  "Imrrov- 
isations  II  sur  Mallarme,"  by  the  Frmrh 
composer,  Pierre  Boulez. 

An  art  exhibition,  "Found  Objects:  Mic- 
Century  Genre,"  opens  Sunday,  Februarv  26 
at  5:30  p.m.,  in  Upton  Hall  Gallery.  .Sta'e 
University  College,  at  Buffalo. 

A  symposium,  "Tomorrow?,"  will  be  iield 
February  28,  at  8:30  p.m..  In  the  Albn£,'ht- 
Knox  Auditorium.  Mr.  Foss  will  be  mocftrn- 
tor. 

The  participants  will  be  Mr.  Feldman.  Har- 
old Rosenberg,  distinguished  art  critic:  .Mr 
Casey,  American  Artist  Larry  Rivers,  .inc 
Gregory  Corso,  poet  on  the  faculty  a'  the 
State  University  of  Buffalo. 


Textile  Mills  Have  Banner  Year,  Thanks 
to  Taxpayer-Financed  Pajrments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP   n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  XKS 

Monday.  February  15.  1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  fuiihe: 
information  is  at  hand  indicating  tlu  de- 
gree to  which  the  so-called  one-;iiic: 
cotton  program  enacted  last  year  has 
become  a  bonanza  to  the  textile  mill? 
When  the  bill  was  debated,  I  warned  that 
it  would  likely  become  a  multi-mil  Non- 
dollar windfall  to  the  mills,  with  littlp  c 
no  benefit  to  consumers.  Every  indica- 
tion to  date  supports  this  prediction. 

The  following  report,  condensed  slioin- 
ly,  appeared  in  the  February  10,  1965. 
issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal : 
TExxn-Es  Get  Brichteh — Mnxs  in   1964  Had 

One  op  Best  Yeahs  Since  Early  FirriE? 

With  Help  of  Cotton  Bill;  Profit  Gains 

Splti  Stocks 

(By  Ted  Stanton) 
Textile  mills  in  1964  had  one  of  their  bes: 
years  since  the  early  1950's,  helped  ci  r.sid- 
erably  by  the  cotton  program  that  Pre.  idei- 
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Johnson  in  his  farm  message  said  should  be 
extended  and  improved. 

Expansion,  diversification,  and  moderniza- 
tion, all  fueled  by  soaring  earnings,  are 
bringing  a  luster  to  textile  company  stocks 
that  reflects  the  industry's  brighter  image. 

The  pyrovision  of  the  law  that  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  the  textile  mills'  gain  per- 
mits them,  in  effect,  to  buy  U.S.  cotton  at 
the  same  price  foreign  mills  jmy.  It  has  pro- 
vided for  pasmaent  of  6V4  cents  for  each  pound 
of  cotton  domestic  textile  firms  use.  That's 
roughly  the  difference  between  the  world 
price  Qf  about  23  Vi  cents  a  pound  and  the 
biciier,  domestic  support  price  for  last  year's 
crop.  Mills  formerly  had  to  pay  the  higher 
price. 

Mill  executives  are  generally  optimistic 
about  this  year's  operations,  too.  Their  con- 
fldonce  stems  from  the  industry's  overall 
firnmess,  and  also  from  widespread  expecta- 
tions that  Congress  will  vote  to  extend  the 
one-price  program,  with,  at  most,  minor  re- 
visijns.  The  present  law  expires  in  mid- 
1966. 

The  table  below  marks  the  rise  of  some 
leading  mills'  stocks  from  the  bottom  of  the 
1962  market  slump  to  yesterday's  closing 
price.  Many  have  outpaced  the  broad  mar- 
Icet  advance;  some  have  almost  doubled, 
and  shares  of  Burlington  Industries,  Inc.. 
biggest  concern  in  the  industry,  are  up  even 
more.  Prices  are  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
clo.-ing  quotations,  with  those  of  J.  P.  Stevens 
&  Co.  adjusted  for  two  10-percent  stock 
div:dends. 


Percent 
gain 


Biir"'.npton  Industries. 

J. !'  Stevens 

In. tod  Merchants  4  Manu- 

f.iiJiirers.. 

M.  I."\venstein  &  Sons 

(Vno  .MlUs 

Dan  lilver  Mills 

Do\.-Jones  industrial.'; 


June  26, 

Now 

:     1962 

IHH 

66!.^ 

24 

47H 

IRh' 

r:H 

SH 

17 

12'-g 

24|< 

12»i 

24H 

535.76 
1 

901.24 

2,50 
98 

50 

94 

103 

90 

68 


The  substantial  earnings  gains  that  are 
In  prime  force  in  these  rises  seem  likely  to 
continue  into  the  summer  at  least.  Industry 
profits  in  the  first  9  months  last  year  rose 
38  percent  from  those  of  a  year  earlier,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  said. 
Third  quarter  profits  were  up  60  percent, 
three  times  the  18-percent  gain  reported 
for  all  manufactiu-ers.  An  analyst  close  to 
the  Industry  calls  the  outlook  "better  than 
in  Lord  knows  how  long." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Wien  the  bill  took  effect  April  11,  prices 
of  otton  cloth  slipped  briefly.  But  then 
buvt^rs,  who  had  been  holding  off  awaiting 
the  bill's  passage,  began  to  pour  their  orders 
in,  .".nd  prices  edged  up.  Because  of  the  rush. 
son.e  mills  early  last  fall  had  cotton  goods 
output  booked  through  this  year's  second 
qvir  rter  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  in 
several  years.  And  prices  generally  held  Arm. 
SOME  executive  concerns 

S<,'me  mill  executives  fret  that  if  Congress 
delays  acting  on  extension  of  the  bill,  the 
uncertainty  of  which  Mr.  Cone  spoke  could 
return.  Adding  to  their  concern:  In  his 
farm  message  President  Johnson  said  he 
Would  offer  specific  proposals  "to  reduce  the 
cost  of  this  program  and  the  level  of  cotton 
stocks."  Administration  sources  indicate, 
however,  that  a  radical  overhaul  of  the  cot- 
ton pricing  program  isn't  likely. 

In  urging  passage  of  the  bill  last  year,  In- 
du.<;try  and  Government  spokesmen  suggested 
consumer  prices  would  be  cut.  too.  While 
prices  of  corduroy,  denum,  and  some  other 
goods  have  fallen,  the  widely  vised  print 
clotlis  are  generally  above  last  April's  levels, 
and  critics  of  the  bill  cite  this  often.  "They 
promised  savings  would  be  passed  through, 
but  on  too  many  goods  it  Just  hasn't  hap- 


pened," says  Max  Milsteim  House  Dress  In- 
stitute counsel.  Commenting  on  mill  earn- 
ings gains,  he  «ddB  wryly,  "I'd  be  more  pros- 
perous, too.  If  the  Government  would  hand 
me  a  present  of  n^Ilions  of  dollars." 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  wage  rise  southern  textile  workers  won 
last  year  may  soon  be  followed  by  another  for 
those  in  the  North.  The  union  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  seek  a  15-percent  wage 
increase,  a  pension  plan,  and  frlnge-beneflt 
gains  for  its  northern  members  when  it  re- 
opens its  contract  this  spring. 

George  PerkeU.  Textile  Workers  Union  re- 
search chief,  noted  the  union  endorsed  the 
one-price  bill  last  year  but  will  await  results 
of  the  wage  negotiations  before  taking  a 
stand  this  year.  Last  year's  pay  boost,  he 
adds,  "was  advertised  as  5  percent,  but  often 
worked  out  to  less.  The  firms  could  have 
given  ua  25  percent  across  the  board  and  still 
had  55  percent  of  the  pricing  bill's  savings 
left." 

Though  the  law's  impact  on  earnings  has 
been  sharp  for  many  textile  companies,  for 
others  it  has  been  negligible.  Collins  &  Aik- 
man.  Inc.,  for  example,  which  uses  synthetic 
fibers  mainly,  notos  cotton  goods  account  for 
so  little  of  the  firm's  output  that  "well 
hardly  feel  the  law  at  all." 

improving  profit  margins 

Along  with  other  favorable  factors,  never- 
theless, the  new  law  has  helped  to  lift  the 
industry's  traditionally  low  profit  margins. 
Some  gains  have  already  been  posted.  More 
are  expected. 

The  SEC  figures  Industry  profit  margins 
for  1963  at  an  average  of  2.3  percent  off  from 
2.47  percent  in  1962.  But  for  the  first  9 
months  of  1964,  profit  as  a  percentage  of 
sales  was  2.9  percent,  and  for  the  third 
quarter  alone  it  was  3.7  percent,  the  SEC 
reported.  Here  are  some  of  the  latest  sam- 
ples of  profit  after  taxes  as  a  percentage  of 
sales,  compared  with  year-earlier  levels:  In 
the  year  ended  October  3,  Burlington's  was  4.2 
percent  up  from  3.7  percent;  in  the  9  months 
to  September  30.  Lowensteln's  was  2.4  per- 
cent, up  from  0.8  po'cent;  Cone  Mills  3.3 
percent  and  1.5  percent  and  Dan  River  4.2 
percent  and  3.4  percent  both  for  the  9 
months. 

Prime  reasons  for  the  rise:  The  pricing 
bill,  last  year's  tax  cut,  benefits  of  efficient 
new  equipment,  and  sales  gains  that  al- 
most certainly  pushed  industry  volume  above 
1963'8  record  $15  billion.  Nine  month  sales, 
the  SEC  said  jiunped  7  percent  from  1963. 

Another  trend  refiecting  the  health  of  the 
industry  is  the  apparent  reduction  in  \inlt 
labor  costs.  Official  statistics  aren't  avail- 
able, but  one  company  executive  notes  that 
'"figuring  employment  against  either  total 
sales  dollars  or  production  would  show  a 
decline  in  labor  costs." 

The  Textile  Workers'  Mr.  Perkell  says  in- 
dustry output  per  man-hour  has  climbed  an 
average  5  percent  annually  in  recent  years 
while  wages  have  gone  up  2  percent  a  year 
on  average,  even  with  last  year's  rise.  Fringe 
benefits,  the  union  official  contends,  "have 
gone  up  only  slightly." 

A  prime  problem  still  facing  the  industry, 
executives  and  analysis  agree,  is  the  con- 
tinuing competitive  pressure  of  imports. 
Mills  making  woolens  and  worsteds,  in  which 
imports  aren't  regulated,  have  been  hit 
hardest.  The  cotton  goods  inflow  has  been 
contained  somewhat  through  an  interna- 
tional agreement  that  took  effect  in  1962. 
A  similar  accord  on  woolens  is  desired  by 
many  in  the  industry. 

Under  the  cotton  pact,  the  flow  of  im- 
ports will  rise  gradually.  "But,"  notes  one 
executive,  "it  helps  us  because  It  provides  tor 
more  orderly  marketing  procedures,  allow- 
ing for  more  reasonable  planning  and  pro- 
duction. In  the  past,  we  might  be  flooded 
by  one  item  one  year  and  then,  after  gear- 


ing to  meet  that  ccxnpetltlon.  get  flooded  tay 
another  next  year.  Now  we  know  In  ad- 
vance how  much  of  each  Item  is  coming  In 
and  this  creates  some  stability  that  pre- 
viously was  lacking." 


Rcsolntioii  SapportiBg  and  Defendiiif 
J.  Edgar  Hoover 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OP   PLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  1.  1965 

ULt.  pepper.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Henry  J.  Halam,  commander  of 
Harvey  W.  Seeds  Post  No.  29  of  the 
American  Legion  at  Miami,  Fla.,  a  post 
comprised  of  3,000  Legionnaires,  and  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  sent  me  a  resolu- 
tion drafted  by  the  resolutions  commit- 
tee of  the  post  pursuant  to  unanimous 
action  of  the  executive  committee  and 
on  motion  of  Past  Comraander  James  T. 
Ross,  and  adopted  as  resolution  of  the 
Harvey  W.  Seeds  Post,  expressing  the 
views  of  the  Harvey  W.  Seeds  Post  upon 
the  recent  controversy  between  the 
Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
and  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr. 

In  order  that  the  views  of  the  Harvey 
W.  Seeds  Post  upon  this  subject  may 
be  known  I  offer  the  resolution  for  the 
body  of  the  Record  : 
Resolutiok     stji»porting,     Detendino,     ai»d 

Commending  J.   Edgab   Hooves,   Disbctoh 

or  THZ  FBI,  IK  His  Castiqation  or  Mab- 

TiN  LiTTBBt  King,  Jb. 

Whereas  the  public  press  has  carried  the 
story  of  the  castigation  of  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  Eling.  Jr.,  leader  of  one  faction  of 
the  Negro  political  movement,  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  and  the  reply  of  King  con- 
taining an  Innuendo  reflecting  criticism  of 
the  FBI  and  alleging  that  the  remarks  of 
the  Director  flowed  from  an  unstable  men- 
tality; and 

Whereas  the  American  public,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  American 
Legion,  and  hundreds  of  other  organizations 
have  publicly,  since  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was 
appointed  Directca-  of  the  FBI.  approved  of 
the  Director  and  commended  his  high  quali- 
ties as  a  patriotic  American;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  publicly  show  the  value  of  this 
great  public  servant,  has  heretofore  Issued 
an  Executive  order  making  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
indefinitely  eligible  for  reappointment  as 
Director  of  the  FBI,  even  after  he  passes  the 
age  of  70  years;  and 

Whereas  in  connection  with  any  state- 
ment of  fact  involving  the  FBI  by  the  Di- 
rector. J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  character  of 
the  Director  and  his  conduct  of  his  office 
is  prlma-facia  evidence  of  its  truth:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  Harvey  W.  Seeds  Post  No.  29, 
the  American  Legion,  Department  of  Florida, 
regularly  assembled,  That  as  between  the 
Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  said 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  this  port  chooses 
to  believe  J.  Edgar  Hoover  In  any  controversy 
involving  the  FBI;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Harvey  W.  Seeds  Post  No. 
29  warns  the  American  people  to  remember 
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that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  the  single  greatest 
foe  of  conununlsin  and  that  his  detractors 
leave  themselves  alined  with  those  who 
would  destroy  him,  the  FBI,  and  our  great 
Nation;  and  be  It  fiirther  ^ 

Resolved,  That  Harvey  W.  Seeds  Post  No. 
29  does  hereby  heartily  commend  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  for  striking  out  at  any  enemy  of 
the  Director,  the  FBI,  or  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  that  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Attorney 
General,  Florida  Senators  Spessabd  L.  Hol- 
land and  George  A.  Sbcathers,  and  to  Con- 
gressmen Dante  Fascell  and  Claude  Pep- 
per. 

(The  foregoing  resolution,  drafted  by  the 
resolutions  committee,  J.  K.  Williams,  chair- 
man, pursuant  to  unanimous  action  of  the 
executive  committee  and  on  motion  of  Past 
Commander  James  T.  Ross,  was  duly  adopted 
at  regular  meeting  assembled,  November  27, 
1964.) 

Henrt  J.  Halam, 

Post  Commander. 

Attest: 

William  E.  Cox, 

Post  Adjutant. 


Lithuanian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OP  CONNKCncXJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15,  1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  attention  to  an  event 
of  47  years  ago  which  the  people  of 
Lithuania  would  celebrate — if  they  could. 

This  Is  the  47th  anniversary  of  their 
Independence  which  was  declared  on 
February  16,  1918.  at  the  close  of  World 
War  I.  But  they  are  unable  to  celebrate 
this  great  event  in  their  national  history 
because  of  the  Imposition  of  another 
dictatorship  some  22  years  later. 

Due  to  their  control  now  by  the  So- 
viet Union,  they  are  unable  to  continue 
annual  celebrations  of  their  brief  liberty. 
So  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  speak  In  their  behalf. 

All  wars  cause  death  and  destruction, 
misery  and  misfortune  to  millions  of  In- 
nocent and  helpless  people.  The  last 
war  ^read  all  these  evUs  on  a  scale 
unprecedented  and  unknown.  Unfortu- 
nately that  war  did  something  else,  even 
more  heartrending  than  earlier  wars  had 
done:  some  one  hundred  million  peoples 
were  deprived  of  their  freedom  and  In- 
dependence in  Europe  alone.  That  was 
a  stunning  and  alarming  shock  from 
which  the  free  world  has  not  fully  re- 
covered, for  when  the  fighting  stopped 
in  Europe,  many  nations  which  had  re- 
gained their  freedom  and  Independence 
at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War 
found  themselves  caught  behind  the 
onrushlng  Red  army.  They  were  Im- 
prisoned In  their  homeland  under  Krem- 
Un-imposed  Communist  dictatorships. 
The  Lithuanian  people  were  among 
those  thus  sadly  imprisoned  behind  the 
Soviet  Iron  Curtain. 

These  people  had  lived  under  alien 
regimes  before,  and  had  known  hardships 
and  suffering  under  foreign  rule.  They 
had  endured  the  czarlst  Russian  regime 


for  more  than  100  years  before  they  re- 
gained their  freedom  and  proclaimed 
their  Independence  on  February  16, 1918. 
For  a  little  more  than  two  decades,  dur- 
ing the  Interwar  years,  they  toiled, 
sweated,  and  earned  their  living  under 
their  own  free  and  independent  govern- 
ment. Annually  they  celebrated  their 
national  holiday,  their  independence 
day  with  due  solemnity  and  decorum. 
They  were  content  with  their  lot,  and 
happy  for  the  peace  they  were  enjoying 
during  those  years.  Unfortunately  in 
the  fall  of  1939,  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
last  war,  everything  seemed  to  take  a 
bad  turn,  which  soon  proved  disastrous 
and  tragic  for  them.  Early  in  1940 
Lithuania  was  attacked  and  overrun  by 
the  Red  Army.  Then  in  mid-July  of 
that  year  it  was  made  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Today  there  is  no  occasion  to  celebrate 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  there. 
The  Lithuanian  people  are  not  allowed 
to  celebrate  it.  Having  been  robbed  of 
all  their  freedoms,  they  are  totally  sub- 
dued imder  the  unrelenting  Communist 
rule  there.  Under  present  international 
conditions  and  changing  world  tensions, 
we  would  be  inspiring  them  with  false 
hopes  to  assert  that  soon  a  way  will  be 
found  to  free  them  from  their  unhappy 
status.  The  least — aiui  unfortunately 
the  most — I  can  wish  them  on  the  47th 
anniversary  of  their  independence  day  is 
courage,  fortitude,  and  patience. 


Incredibilities  of  the  Dock  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15,  1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  dock  strike  is  almost  ended,  and  tJtie 
picture  is  encouraging,  the  farflung 
effects  of  it  will  be  felt  for  some  time. 
Mrs.  Helen  Delich  Bentley,  the  maritime 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  has  writ- 
ten an  excellent  article  on  this  which  I 
believe  will  be  of  interest  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  I  am,  therefore,  in- 
serting it  in  the  Appendix: 

iNCREDIBILnTES  OP  THM  DOCK  StRIKB 

(By  Helen  Delich  Bentley) 
The  longshoremen's  strike  that  has  para- 
lyzed the  Nation's  waterbome  commerce  from 
the  warm  Gulf  of  Mexico  up  the  entire  At- 
lantic coast  to  the  cold  coast  of  Maine  has 
affected  the  Nation's  economy  in  ways  that 
will  take  at  least  a  year  to  overcome. 

Curtailment  of  operations  In  the  soybean 
Industry  in  Decatxir,  111.,  by  the  grain  mill- 
ers In  Minneapolis,  by  the  closed  sugar  refin- 
eries In  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  by  the  apple  exporters  in  Win- 
chester, Va.,  and  complaints  of  food  short- 
ages for  the  poultry  industry  are  minor  ex- 
amples of  the  severe  economic  repercussions 
resulting  from  the  immobilization  of  nearly 
800  ships — foreign  and  American — along 
the  two  seacoastfi,  along  with  bUlions  of 
dollars  of  merchandise  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
vessels,  in  the  warehouses  on  the  piers,  in 
50,000  sorely  needed  railroad  cars  scattered 
aroimd  the  United  States. 


At  this  point  one  would  dare  bet  that  even 
the  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion (AFLr-CIO),  whose  60,000  members  are 
on  strike,  would  welcome  a  way  out  via  the 
White  House  as  long  as  there  would  not  be 
lasting  legislation  unpalatable  to  labor  gen- 
erally or  harmful  to  future  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Even  though  this  walkout  still  has  a  few 
days  to  go  to  catch  up  with  the  34-day  ILA 
tleup  from  December  23.  1962,  to  January 
26.  1963.  this  one  to  date  has  exceeded  that 
in  monetary  losses.  More  ships  are  alrtadv 
immobilized.  More  people  have  been  .ud 
off  in  industries  allied  with  shipping  laid 
dependent  on  rav/  materials. 

In  1962.  the  shipowners  and  industry  wvre 
prepared  for  a  strike.  The  ships  were  out 
and  not  returning  to  the  States  as  ra!;idiy 
as  they  are  now.  Industries  had  mort'  raw 
materials  on  hand. 

The  present  donnybrook  has  grown  SvOin- 
ingly  on  its  own,  and  no  one  quite  ki.ows 
how  to  shut  it  all  off.  It  began  December 
16  when  a  v.erbal  agreement  was  reached  in 
New  York  between  the  New  York  Shipping 
Association  and  the  ILA  on  local  Issues  and 
on  master  contract  terms  (money  items i 
for  the  other  North  Atlantic  ports. 

The  master  contract  money  package  was 
68  cents  for  wages,  pension,  and  welfare  bene- 
fits during  the  4-year  duration  of  the  agree- 
ment. Also  In  New  York,  a  fourth  weeks  va- 
cation and  three  more  paid  holidays  were 
given,  bringing  the  money  cost  to  80  rents 
an  hotir  over  the  4  years. 

The  historic  portion  of  that  agreement  was 
the  establishment  of  an  annual  wage  gu.'irnn- 
tee  of  1,600  hours  for  all  legitimate  dock- 
workers  and  the  reduction  In  general  cirgo 
gang  sizes  of  three  men  by  1968. 

Everyone  thotight  the  New  York  agre^ii.ent 
automatically  meant  peace  on  the  wiier- 
fronts.  In  fact,  some  commentators  .«ritly 
stated  that  the  announcement  of  the  agree- 
ment means  4  years  of  peace  are  assured  on 
the  Nation's  waterfronts. 

Strike  preparations  were  halted  when 
Thomas  W.  Gleason,  ILA  president,  extended 
the  contracts  In  all  ports  until  January  11 
The  general  atmosphere  everywhere  was  one 
of  confidence — all  is  well.  The  union  off.cials 
were  thrilled  that,  without  a  strike,  they 
had  reached  a  settlement  in  the  port  th.ai 
sets  the  national  pattern. 

Two  big  mistakes  were  the  failure  to  make 
a  recording  of  what  was  agreed  to  verually 
and  to  set  the  timing  of  that  settlement 

Shouts  from  the  gulf  ports  were  heard  im- 
mediately that  New  York  might  have  settled. 
"But  we  haven't.  They  have  to  go  on  .'itrike 
to  support  us." 

"If  we  had  planned  for  a  more  increiiible. 
confused  situation,  we  could  not  have  gotten 
into  a  worse  mess,"  is  the  way  one  ship;^lng 
executive  in  New  Orleans  put  it.  "It's  almost 
like  a  person  turned  out  a  barrel  of  eels  and 
tried  to  catch  them  all.  As  soon  as  one  was 
returned  to  the  barrel,  three  others  escaped  " 

And  this  was  to  have  been  the  year  w  hen 
the  ILA  was  going  to  negotiate  contracts 
without  any  strike,  when  all  ports  would  re- 
main solid,  when  local  Issues  were  to  be 
Ironed  out  first,  and  then  New  York  wculd 
determine  the  money  package  pattern  for 
the  remainder  of  the  ports.  At  least  that 
was  the  tune  played  last  March  at  a  contract 
bargaining  workshop  in  the  Commnciore 
Hotel. 

As  has  been  customary  and  undersi  nd- 
able  under  the  present  setup,  nobody  br  can 
bargaining  on  local  issues  until  long  after  the 
ILA  New  York  councU  presented  the  li>t  of 
demands  for  that  p<Mt  June  25.  Actii.illy. 
one  can't  say  there  was  any  real  bargaining 
in  any  port  on  local  Issues,  except  in  New 
Orleans,  almost  up  to  the  deadline  of  Sep- 
tember 30  when  the  last  contract  expired. 
All  collective  bargaining  was  ooncentraud  in 
New  York  for  the  North  Atlantic  ports,  and 
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m  one  or  two  southern  ports  for  the  gulf  and 
jouth  Atlantic. 

Negotiators  In  the  other  ports  stood  by, 
telephoning  frantically:  "What's  going  on 
there,  what  should  we  do?" 

Wlien  It  became  apparent  that  no  settle- 
ment cotild  be  reached  In  New  York,  what 
bargaining  there  was  elsewhere  was  ordered 
•  halted.  President  Johnson  Instantaneously, 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  President,  In- 
voked the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  In  fact,  the 
law  was  put  into  operation  faster  than  It 
had  ever  been  tised  to  stop  a  waterfront 
strike.  Application  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
then  exhausted  the  only  legal  recourse  avail- 
able with  the  exception  of  emergency  legis- 
lation to  halt  the  walkout  under  the  current 
round  of  contract  negotiations. 

Within  43  hours,  the  dockers  were  back 
on  their  Jobs  after  the  shortest  walkout  In 
their  history.  They  were  back  imtll  De- 
cember 20  when  the  80-day  cooling-off  period 
wotild  expire.  All  of  the  formalities  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  had  to  be  adhered  to  then, 
including  the  vote  on  the  final  offer  from 
mar.agement,  which  was  rejected — as  directed 
by  ILA  officials — In  every  port  on  December 
15. 

Unfortunately,  the  verbal  agreement  in 
New  York  was  achieved  on  the  heels  of  that 
vote.  Therefore,  the  rank-and-file  misunder- 
stood, thinking  that  It  was  the  same  con- 
tract. How  could  there  be  a  bad  contract 
one  day  and  a  good  one  the  next? 

The  misunderstanding  was  mild.  When 
the  parties  sat  down  to  spell  out  in  writing 
exactly  what  was  said  in  the  negotiating 
room,  there  was  considerable  disagreement 
about  that  December  16  agreement.  So  on 
New  Year's  eve,  the  ILA  bought  Into  the 
picture  for  the  first  time  its  general  coun- 
sel. Louis  Waldman,  to  put  down  In  writing 
what  the  ILA  negotiators  had  agreed  upon 
verbally  2  weeks  earlier. 

\Mien  It  appeared  Impossible  for  the  terms 
to  be  ironed  out,  the  shipowners  caved  in  on 
flex.bUlty  In  the  use  of  manpower — the  same 
Issue  that  has  been  holding  up  Philadel- 
phia— in  order  to  avoid  a  strike.  They 
couldn't  afford  a  tieup  at  the  price  already 
agreed  upon  for  a  contract. 

When  that  settlement  was  announced 
January  6,  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  ILA 
spokesmen  made  It  clear  that  they  still  had 
problems  and  there  was  no  settlement  there. 

Two  days  later,  the  New  York  rank-and- 
file  also  made  it  clear  that  they  didn't  like 
what  they  knew  about  the  agreement  and 
voted  it  down.  That  rejection  triggered  the 
ctirrent  strike  which  few  persons  would  con- 
eerie  at  that  time  would  be  prolonged  Into  » 
national  crisis. 

Trying  to  get  the  dockers  back  to  work 
could  be  compared  to  trj-lng  to  put  a  thou- 
sand eels  back  In  a  barrel. 

Tite  Immediate  hurdle  to  overcome  was 
that  of  getting  the  vote  reversed,  so  all  ef- 
forts were  concentrated  In  New  York.  Ship- 
pir.::  associations  in  other  ports  were  re- 
htct.nt  to  bargain  until  they  knew  the  out- 
come on  the  second  New  York  vote — the 
pacemaker. 

A  vote  too  soon  in  New  York  was  risky 
bec:iase  a  second  defeat  would  have  meant 
total  collapse.  The  AFTj-CIO,  Seafarers  In- 
tern^itional  Union  and  National  Maritime 
Union  sent  In  professional  public  relations 
per  innel  to  help  launch  an  Operation 
Fact  campaign  to  educate  the  ILA  rank- 
and-file  on  the  excellence  of  their  contract, 
the  first  attempt  to  do  so.  The  first  formal 
pres.s  release  by  the  ILA  also  was  issued  then, 
blaming  the  rejection  on  the  press  media 
for  their  Interpretations  of  the  contents  of 
the  settlement.  The  AFL-CIO  and  SIXJ  staf- 
fers remained  on  the  Job  throughout  the 
drive. 

Meanwhile,  serlotis  bargaining  finally  got 


underway  In  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  and  Hampton  Boads. 
The  eels  In  the  barrel  squirmed  loose. 

Baltimore  reached  a  settlement  shortly 
after  the  New  Totk  rejection  was  overturned, 
but  the  Baltimore  rank-and-file  turned  their 
backs  on  the  terms  and  said  no. 

The  Texas  ports  deadlocked  and  have  never 
moved  an  Inch. 

New  Orleans  bargaining  hit  a  snag  on  ju- 
risdiction and  remained  tied  up  right  there, 
despite  the  pounding  of  James  J.  Reynolds, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  has  done 
nothing  night  and  day  since  August  1  but 
relentlessly  fight  the  longshore  barrel  of  eels. 

There  was  a  tinge  of  racism  in  the  New 
Orleans  situation,  so  Gleason  was  called 
down  to  the  Creole  city.  His  own  vice  presi- 
dents rebelled  against  his  presence,  but  some- 
how he  managed  to  remove  the  Jurisdictional 
stumbling  block. 

But  even  he,  backing  up  Reynolds  and 
David  H.  Stowe,  Labor  Department  longshore 
specialist,  failed  to  make  any  Iieadway  In 
Galveston.  So  he  departed  for  Baltimore  to 
get  the  controversial  Jurisdictional  clause  re- 
moved from  the  local  contract  and  make  it 
more  palatable  for  the  next  vote.  It  was 
accepted. 

In  the  meantime,  few-  persons  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  stubborn  Impasse  In  Philadelphia, 
to  statements  by  South  Atlantic  ILA  vice 
presidents  that  they  had  a  long  way  to  go 
for  settlements  in  their  ports,  or  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  deadlock  in  Galveston. 

But  after  New  York's  contract  had  been 
ratified  for  more  than  a  week,  Baltimore's 
vote  was  changed  and  New  Orleans  and  Mo- 
bile both  ratified,  the  realization  of  what  was 
going  on  hit  home  becatise  still  no  dockers 
returned  to  work. 

The  tradition  of  the  ILA  that  all  ports 
work  or  none  does  held  firm.  Another  Issue 
developed  when  Hampton  Roads,  Boston,  and 
Baltimore  all  settled  without  any  reductions 
m  gang  sizes.  The  pressure  for  a  cut  In  Phila- 
delphia became  more  imperative  than  ever 
becatise  the  ILA  leaders  fear  that  If  no  other 
port  obtained  a  gang  cut.  New  York  long- 
shoremen would  wildcat  and  never  rettim  to 
work  until  their  contract  was  changed. 

The  gang  cutbacks  was  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  original  rejection  and  the  wildcat 
strikes  December  21  when  the  Taft-Hartley 
injvinction  expired. 

The  dilemma  now: 

Even  though  Philadelphia  settled  one  con- 
tract last  night  and  may  settle  the  others 
shortly  and  even  though  the  ILA  officials 
have  hinted  that  should  this  happen  they 
would  call  for  a  return  to  work  In  the  North 
Atlantic  ports  while  helping  out  the  Texas 
and  South  Atlantic  ports  through  selective 
boycotting  of  steamship  lines  serving  those 
areas,  this  does  not  appear  realistic  at  this 
time. 

Undoubtedly  the  dockers  In  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile,  which  have  contracts  and  which 
have  injunctions  hanging  over  their  heads, 
would  rebel  if  the  ILA  leadership  so  voted 
because  a  selective  boycotting  of  the  type 
being  discussed  would  mean  their  ports 
would  be  hit  Just  as  hard  as  ever  inasmuch 
as  most  ships  going  to  the  Texas  ports  are 
the  same  ones  visiting  the  other  gulf  ports. 

Tlie  southern  ILA  leadership  undoubtedly 
would  rebel  and  refuse  in  the  future  to  sup- 
port the  north.  The  strength  of  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  Association  lies  in 
its  tmited  front. 

In  the  future,  national  bargaining  could 
be  the  answer  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  this 
incredible  predicament  that  has  bottled  up 
the  flow  of  the  Nation's  commerce. 

But  a  solution  that  would  be  face-saving 
for  all  parties  without  further  disruption  to 
the  national  economy  must  be  foiuid  right 
now. 


VFW  ABxOury  InitUtes  Two  Fimt 
Progruns 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or   CAUFOBMXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  15,  1965 

Mr.  McFALii.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  caU  to  the  attention 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives two  new  programs  instituted  this 
year  by  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  to  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars. 

One  program  is  designed  for  high 
school  and  college  students;  the  other  is 
for  the  members  of  the  organization 
itself. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Marie  A. 
Klugow,  national  president,  of  TYacy. 
Calif.,  a  new  annual  Americanism  award 
competition  for  students  b^ween  the 
ages  of  16  and  19  years  has  been  in- 
stituted. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  youth  of 
America  and  to  stimulate  their  ideals 
into  the  truest  meaning  of  patriotism 
and  good  citizenship,  the  contest  will 
offer  a  total  of  $2,000  in  cash  and  three 
gold  medals  for  the  three  top  national 
winners.  Citations  wUl  be  given  to  10 
other  participants. 

It  is  open  to  all  students  between  16 
and  19  who  attend  a  private,  parochial, 
public  high  school  or  college.  Each  en- 
trant must  fill  out  an  application  to  be 
obtained  through  the  local  auxiliary  and 
submit  in  writing  not  more  than  300 
words  on  the  subject,  "In  Educatl<m 
Rests  the  Future  of  America." 

The  recipient  of  an  award  will  be  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  his  or  her  keen 
sense  of  purpose  and  worthiness  as  an  in- 
dividual. Applicants  must  show  genuine 
interest  in  family,  community,  national 
and  world  affairs,  display  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, truthfulness  and  loyalty  and 
ability  to  present  new  ideas  with  sincer- 
ity. 

All  applications  are  to  be  returned 
completed  to  the  local  auxiliary  by 
March  15,  1965.  The  local  winner  will 
be  entered  in  district  OMnpetition,  the 
district  winner  In  State  com.petition. 
The  application  wituiing  first  place  in 
each  State  will  be  entered  in  the  national 
contest.  National  awards  are:  first, 
$1,250  cash  and  a  gold  medal;  second, 
$500  cash  and  a  gold  medal ;  third.  $250 
cash  and  a  gold  medal,  said  10  citatJcms 
for  honorable  mention.  State  and  local 
award  winners  will  receive  additional 
auxiliary  prizes  which  vary  with  the 
community. 

National  award  winners  will  be  an- 
nounced at  the  1965  national  convention 
of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  to  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  in  Chicago. 

The  second  program  initiated  by  Mrs. 
Klugow  is  not  a  contest.  In  a  sense,  how- 
ever, there  is  an  individual  prize  for  every 
participant. 

Mrs.  Klugow,  who  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing citizens  of  my  congressional 
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district,  has  prepared  a  code  for  women 
which  she  has  invited  every  member 
of  the  auxiliary  to  sign.  The  code  is 
as  follows : 

I  promlBe  to  continue  to  show  my  rever- 
ence for  Ood  and  to  respect  the  freedom  of 
all  AmericanB  to  worship  Ctod. 

I  promise  to  speak  out  against  violation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

I  promise  to  show  my  love  of  my  country 
on  every  possible  occasion,  including  re- 
spect for  the  American  flag  and  the  national 
anthem. 

I  promise  to  exercise  my  right  to  vote  In 
local.   State,   and   national   elections. 

I  promise  to  work  for  the  Improvement 
of  my  community  and  give  my  support  to 
honesty  and  thrift  in  civic  matters. 

I  promise  to  do  my  part  to  help  lift  the 
burdens  of  Ignorance,  disease,  and  poverty, 
especially  through  active  support  of  sensible 
programs  in  education  and  vocational  train- 
ing. 

I  promise  to  uphold  m(»ral  standards  and 
to  be  especially  concerned  for  the  morals 
of  children  and  young  people. 

I  promise  to  be  available  wherever  I  can 
be  of  help  in  advising  and  guiding  young 
people. 

I  promise  to  shim  all  forms  of  entertain- 
ment which  advocate  loose  morals  or  be- 
little either  religion  or  American  principles 
of  government. 

I  promise  to  show  those  qtiallties  of  gen- 
^tleness,  compassion,  and  kindness  with 
which  womanhood  has  been  traditionally 
associated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  I  can 
speak  for  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
fess in  expressing  appreciation  to  the 
Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  for  taking  these  steps  to 
bring  about  increased  love  of  coimtry 
and  to  place  emphasis  on  fine  personal 
values. 


Sir  Winston  Chorchill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF  CAUFOHNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10. 1965 

Mr.  B^TT.T.KR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
tire world  was  saddened  by  the  death  of 
Sir  Winston  Churchill.  No  man  In  our 
lifetime  symbolizes  both  the  tenacity  and 
courage  of  a  people  struggling  against 
tyranny  for  the  preservation  of  their 
democratic  way  of  life. 

We  Americans  certainly  join  with  our 
English  friends  In  mourning  the  death  of 
their  great  hero  whom  we  can  also  claim 
as  an  honorary  citizen  of  our  country. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  John  J. 
Williamson,  of  Alameda,  Calif.,  was  mo- 
tivated to  put  his  thoughts  on  this  sad 
occasion  into  verse.  Because  I  believe 
that  the  words  of  Mr.  Williamson  appro- 
priately pay  tribute  to  the  late  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
sert this  poem  into  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 


Sn  WiKNis 

(An  original  unpublished  poem  dedicated  to 
our  English  friends  and  continued  good 
relations  between  England  and  the  United 
States  of  America) 

A  mighty  Warrior,   has   breathed  His   very 

Last! 
Like  distant  Thunder  of  War  Drums,  faded 

with;  Reverberations  of  the  Past 
No  longer  Bestirs  at  rumble  of  Caisson,  nor 

hears;  Measured  tread  of  Boot 
Those  ghostly  Echoes  of  a  freedom  won,  It's 

Heroes  Death;  War's  "Fruit"! 

In    Requiem,   let    not;     Bombs    speak    and 

Rockets  Soar 
Stay  the  Machine  Gun's  bark,  noise  of  Tank 

and  Jet  Plane's  Roar! 
Count  only,  stacked  Arms  of  those,  That  Lie 
The   rows  of  countless    Dend,   Their   Living 

Pray;  Often  Cry ! 

Proclaim,  that  this  gallant  Soldier/States- 
man was;  A  peaceful  Man 

True  and  Righteous  Purpose,  His  simple  and 
singular  Plan 

Freedom  of  free  People;  "Sir  Winnie's"  cher- 
rtshed  and  avowed  Goal 

Determination  to  lead  the  Way,  to  Victory; 
In  steadfast  Role ! 

His   "Lethal"  Weapons,   th«   timely   Gesture 

and  appealing  Voice 
A  friendly  Expression,  at  Time   and  Place; 

Not  always  by  Choice  I 
The  "Armor"  with  which,  His  body  was;  So 

admirably  Gird 
Were  the  Promises  kept,  either  in  spoken  or 

written  Word ! 

Yet,  His  was  the  Strength,  Tyrants;  Had 
shunned  and  forsook 

The  "Word",  Teachings  and  Truth  of;  The 
"Good"  Book 

With  It's  Power,  to  Level;  AH  Armies  of  the 
Land 

Crush  the  Forces  of  Evil,  wherever  and  what- 
ever; The  Demand ! 

This  great  Man.  destined  to  become  Legend, 

tho'  deemed;  Essence  of  Fact 
Was    quick    to    Perceive    and    Comprehend; 

Quicker  to  Act ! 
His  Dignity  and  calm  Reserve,  exemplified; 

The  Decent  and  Pine 
Be-spoke  of  Noble  Character,  "Champange" 

•Midst;  Vintage  Winel 

Like  a  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Nelson  and 

Kitchener;  Rolled  into  One 
Bom  of  American  Mother,  He  proved  to  be; 

Britain's  finest  Son 
Displaying  the  tenacity  of  a  Bull  Dog  In  Prize 

Ring 
He  had  the  Courage  of,  the   English  Lion; 

Historic  and  Traditional  Thing! 

As  British  as.  Orange  Marmalade;   Tea  and 

Kippers 
He  was  "Homespun",  liked  His  "Easy"  Chair, 

Cigar;  Robe  and  Slippers 
A  Friend  of  AU  VHio,  shunned  the  "Mean** 

yet;  Knew  the  "Ing" 
A  Loyal  Subject  of  His,  Benevolent;  Queen 

and  King ! 

Symbol  of  English  speaking  Peoples;  One 
Accord 

Their  Loyalty  and  undying  Friendship  to- 
ward, 

A  staunch  Ally  America;  That  "Provident" 
Land 

WTiose  Own  "Queen"  Lady  Liberty,  atands 
guard;  Torch  In  Han* 


Ifean't  to  be  the  "Floating  Log"  on  a  Se^  of 

Despair 
The  last  "Step"  left  of,  a  crumbling;  Stair! 
He.  the  Twig  bent  double,  an  England:  That 

wouldn't  Falter  or  End 
Keeping  Faith  with  the   Unborn,   knowing 

they'd  Live;  On  His  Struggle  depend! 

Yet,  He  was  but  a  Catalyst,  blending:  S:nipie 

Hope  with  Faith  of  Man 
In  God's  "Scheme"  of  things,  part  of    r,,pj. 

all  Plan! 
Mere  Steward,  called  upwn;  To  Perforn,  ,,nd 

Attain 
The   Victory,   a   righteous   Cause   and   e.>xi 

Purpose;  Must  Gain! 

Unshaken  and  Inmiovable,  in  Path  of;  Wars 

"Hurricane" 
He  exemplified  Forces  of  Good,  that  the  Evn 

Disdain! 
The'  not  a  God,  Just  Human  and;  Of  Flesh 

and  Blood 
A  Pawn  of  Fate,  struggling  in  the  Mael-  lom 

of;  Battle  "Flood"! 

He  was  the  "Wallow"  and  "Steam"  of  a  Jun- 
gle; Dense 

The  "Bee"  in  Port  Moresby's  stinging;  UhwA 
Offense ! 

The  Sweat  and  Tears,  the  Drive  and  'Goad' 

Willingness  to  build,  Burma's  Hellish  tho- 
Vital  Road! 

He    was   "Tommies",    Aussles,   Anzacs.   c.n.- 

nucks  and  Scots 
Nemesis  of  Hitlers,  Mussollnls,  Tyranf;  and 

all;  Their  Plots! 
He  was  the  "Silver"  of  the  Thames,  Londun  s 

Fog;   Charm  of  Its  Bridge  and  Tower 
He     was     "Great     Britain",     through     and 

through;  In  Its  "Finest  Hour"! 

Yet,  He  too  was  a  Person,  subject  to  all:  Hu- 
man Ills 

Victim  of  Fevers,  Aches  and  Pains,  the  Ef  ir.e- 
dys  and;  Colored  Pills 

Feeling  the  Heartaches,  Hopes  and  I. .liv- 
ings; Tears  and  All 

Searching  for  Happiness,  hidden  in  terrib> 
War;  Under  dismal  Pall ! 

He  was  the  Inconvenience  of  "Queue.s  Ra- 
tions and  Petrol  Stamps 

The  Smile  in  "Ducks",  Tea  and  Crumoets 
"Light"  of  CoaJ  Miner's  Lamps 

Reminder  of  the  Flowers,  the  Countryside 
"Scent";  Lufih  of  green  Grass  too 

The  "Bat"  and  "BaU"  at  Wimbled'.ns 
Matches;   "Cricket"  everyone  knew! 

He  was  the  "Gleam"  from  the  White  Cliffs  of 

Dover 
The  Siren's  "Sound"  as  Buzz-Bombs;  dme 

over 
Westminster's  "In"  Spire,  the  tolling  Bells 

"Chime" 
"Refuge"  of  Air  Raid  Shelter,  to  run  tb,  di.e 

In;  SoUttleTlme! 

The  living  "Fire"  of  Spitfire  Planes;  Slowing 

a  Panzer  Drive 
The  "Guts"  to  take  It,  and  dish  It  out:  In 

order  to  Survive  I 
He   was  the   "Parch   and  Thirsrt"  of  Desert 

Battle 
The  "Dimming"  Light  and  dying  Gasp  uf. 

Death's  Rattle! 

The  "Rock"  at  Malta  "Trial"  of  Tobru'K: 
Epic  of  El  Alamelnl 

The  Point  of  Vlctorys'  "V",  Wings  of:  Its 
"Plane" 

Both  the  Failure  and  the  "Save";  In  sacri- 
fice of  Dunkirk 

The  Royai  Navy's  "Miracle",  by  Fates; 
Strange  Quirk  i 


There  '  in  the  Courage  and  Detennination 

at  Coventry 
Providing    the   Will   to   stay,   re-build;    No* 

Flee! 
He  was  a  "Might".  In  the  mightleat  Effort 

to  prevail 
Strength    of    a   Thousand    Armies,    all    the 
"^Fleets;  That  Sail ! 

He  wa.9  the  "Die  Cast," 

Delivered  and  Damned  of  "D"  day's; 
Normandy  Beach 

the  Drownings  and  Despair,  The  Deploy  and 
the  Devil;  To  Breach! 

His  w:is  the  "Wounds"  and  the  Cries;  The 
dying    of   Men 

The  Laughter  and  Shouts  of  Joy  knowing, 
they'd  never  Retreat;  Nor  be  de- 
feated again  I 

He    wts     the     "Calm"     War's    Peace     after 
Storm,"    "^x>rt    of    Kings"     Epsom 

Downs 
Brigliiest    Jewel's    "Sparkle"    in    the    Royal 

Crowns 
The  ■  Whimsey"  In  polished  Poetry  of  a  Bard 
Grandeur  and  Precision,  in  change  of,  Royal 

Palace  Guard! 

His  promise  of  "Blood.  Toil,  Tears  and  Sweat" 

Comrades  in  Arms  will  long  remember,  ad- 
monishing  Sons;    Not  to  Forget! 

For  He  exemplified  the  inherent  "Goodness" 
of  Man 

K  Desire  to  Live  in  Peace,  with  His  Brothers, 
when  and  wherever  He  can ! 

His  Words  will  Echo  loud  in  History's  Halls 
hs  the  tolling  "Peals"  of  "Big  Ben"  falls— 
Upon  the  Youth  of  future  Generations 
Calling     upon     ThMn,     to     Etoiulate     great 
Cotirage;  That  saved  a  Nation! 

Tho    future    Hitlers,    Musso's,    and    Tojos; 

Might  Rage 
^•hile  Fortunes  of  War,  They  measure  and 

Gauge 
His      calm      Determination,      remembered; 

Throughout  the  Land 
Will  give   Credence  to   the  Conviction  and 

Its  Fulfillment: 
"There  will  Always  be  "Sir  Winnie"  and  an 

England"  !  ! 

— John   J.   Williamson. 


Closing  of  VA  FadUties 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  11.  1965 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Joseph  L.  Pudlo.  Jr.,  national  com- 
mander, Polish  L^on  of  American  Vet- 
erans, U.S.A.,  has  issued  a  statement  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  closing  of  32  Vet- 
erans Administration  facilities  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  insert  Mr.  Pudlo's  state- 
ment in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

Statfment  bt  Joseph  L.  Pudlo,  Jr.,  North 
Chicago,  III.,  National  Comuandoi.  Pol- 
ish Legion  of  American  Vetbians,  U5A. 
ON  THE  Closing  of  32  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration FACILTriES 

After  due  study  of  all  facta  available  to 
me,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  entire  member- 
shjp  of  the  Polish  Legion  of  American  Vet- 
erans, U  S.A.,  in  my  capacity  as  national  com- 
niancler,  I  do  hereby  register  our  emphatic 


protest  and  strong  opposition  to  this  cur- 
tailment of  servicee. 

It  la  the  opinion  of  the  Polish  Legion  of 
American  Veterans  that  tbe  closing  of  these 
32  facllltleB  wlU  wrought  an  undue  hard- 
ship on  those  who  are  in  greatest  need  of  the 
services  provided  for  them  by  a  grateful  na- 
tion during  the  time  of  war.  Certainly,  the 
increased  travel  factor  alone,  wlU  incon- 
venience those  veterans  of  advanced  age  and/ 
or  those  whose  ailments  are  of  a  nature 
which  will  make  long  travel  impossible. 

In  its  statement,  the  VA  points  out  that 
during  recent  years  it  has  been  phasing  out 
various  operations  where  the  workload  has 
been  small.  Further,  it  points  out  that  the 
passing  of  time  and  expiration  of  benefit 
eligibility  has  lessened  the  need  for  direct 
assistance. 

We  are  certain  that  the  VA  is  also  aware 
that  this  same  passing  of  time  has  also  in- 
creased the  average  age  of  the  veteran  popu- 
lation. Each*  year  this  advanced  age  will 
increase  the  demand  for  the  very  services 
and  facllltleB  that  are  to  be  closed  out.  It 
could  therefore,  be  that  the  moves  planned 
today,  will  cause  an  even  greater  hardship 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Further,  if  the  11  VA  hospitals  concerned 
are  of  poor  physical  condition  and  low  pa- 
tient demand,  how  can  the  VA  explain  the 
fact  that  over  the  years  it  has  refused  to 
modernize  these  facilities,  and  why,  though 
they  are  not  filled  to  100-percent  capacity,  is 
the  patient  load  exceeding  all  of  the  VA  esti- 
mates? This  will  be  very  hard  to  explain  to 
the  veterans  who  have  been  using  or  are  in 
need  of  the  services  of  these  facilities. 

We  know  that  the  VA  statement  Includes 
the  promise  not  to  reduce  the  overall  VA  hos- 
pital total  bed  capacity;  howevo',  how  can  we 
l>e  sure  that  the  transfer  of  the  patients  in- 
volved will  not  only  bring  about  a  tremen- 
dous hardship  not  only  to  the  veterans  in- 
volved, but  also  to  their  entire  families? 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  fact  that  a 
savings  will  be  realized  tty  the  consolidation 
of  the  17  VA  regional  offices.  We  do,  how- 
ever, doubt  that  the  sa*vlce  rendered  to  the 
veteran  will  be  of  the  same  calibre  as  It 
presently  is.  The  added  travri  will  induce 
many  veterans  to  carry  out  their  business  by 
letter.  This  certainly  will  nevo-  be  as  effi- 
cient as  the  personal  contact  method.  The 
savings  Involved,  therefore,  are  quite  unim- 
portant If  It  becomes  more  difficult  tor  the 
veteran  and/or  his  survivors  to  attain  the 
benefits  provided  by  law. 

In  taking  up  the  decision  to  close  the  four 
domlcUiarles  involved,  we  fall  to  see  how  the 
VA  can  be  taking  an  active  part  In  the  ad- 
ministration's war  on  poverty. 

The  VA's  very  own  studies  have  in  the  past 
pointed  out  the  pathetic  plight  of  the  typical 
domiciliary  patient.  Any  veteran,  who  Is  68 
years  old,  with  no  family,  and  drawing  a 
meager  $66  from  his  VA  pension,  surely  ranks 
at  the  poverty  level. 

This  alone  makes  the  VA  action  directly 
opposite  of  the  administration's  plan  for  a 
Great  Society.  It  is  extremely  petlnful  for 
those  of  us  who  are  more  fortunate,  to  see 
men  who  have  done  so  much  to  preserve  otir 
prosperity  be  completely  forgotten. 

We  of  the  Polish  Legion  of  American  Vet- 
erans, U.S.A.,  are  equally  aware  of  the  call 
for  economy  by  the  administration.  We  feel 
that  economy  is  conducive  to  good  govern- 
ment; however,  in  view  of  the  small  savings 
Involved,  and  being  equally  aware  that  these 
could  be  greatly  reduced  when  at  a  later  date 
some  other  governmental  agency  will  have  to 
take  up  the  care  of  the  veterans  Involved, 
we  can  find  no  Justifiable  reasons  for  carrying 
through  this  announced  action. 

Bearing  all  of  the  foregoing  in  mind,  we  of 
the  Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans. 
U.S-A.,  call  for  the  reconsideration  of  this 
proposed   action. 


Sokol  Physical  Fknest  CommemoratiTe^ 
Stamp 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   nXZNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  15.  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Postmaster  General  Gronouskl  presided 
over  the  unveiling  of  a  si>ecial  stamp  is- 
sued by  the  U.S.  Post  OflSce  to  commemo- 
rate the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Sokol 
movement  in  America. 

Significantly,  it  was  during  the  de- 
livery of  Mr.  Gronouskl's  inspiring 
speech  at  this  dedication  ceremony  ttiat 
President  Johnson,  at  another  function 
in  the  White  House,  announced  the 
formal  appointment  of  Mr.  Gronouskl  as 
Postmaster  General  for  the  next  4  years. 

President  Johnson  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  excellent  choice.  Mr.  Gronouskl 
has  brought  to  his  office  a  depth  of  un- 
derstanding and  a  talent  for  administra- 
tion which  has  helped  in  large  measure  to 
streamline  and  improve  every  branch  of 
the  postal  service.  His  record  wiU  be 
hard  to  match  in  future  years  and  I  am 
particularly  pleased  we  will  have  the 
benefit  of  his  leadership  for  the  next  4 
years. 

Mr.  Gronouskl's  recognition  of  the 
great  contribution  made  by  the  Sokol 
movement  in  this  country  is  perhaps  best 
manifested  by  his  awareness  of  the  tre- 
mendous cultural  heritage  which  was 
brought  to  America  by  the  various  Slavic 
groups  that  have  fostered  the  goal  of 
physical  fitness  through  the  Sokol  move- 
ment. Issuance  of  this  c(»nmemorative 
stamp  was  of  particular  Joy  to  the  Czechs, 
Slavs,  the  Poles,  and  all  the  other  Ameri- 
cans of  Slavic  background  who  partici- 
pated so  enthusiastically  in  this  great 
Sokol  movement. 

I  am  hf^py  today  to  include  Mr.  Gro- 
nouskl's speech  at  the  colorful  ceremony 
during  which  the  special  stamp  com- 
memorating the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Sokol  movement  was  unveiled.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Postmaster  General's  speech 
follows: 

Address  bt  Postmaster  General  John  A. 
Gronotjski  at  the  Dedication  of  Sokol- 
Pbtsical  Fitnxss  Commemorative  Postage 
Stamp,  Department  AtrDTroRniM,  Washing. 
TON,  D.C.,  Februart  15,  1966 

This  is  the  day  you  have  been  awaiting, 
and  I  share  your  pride  in  the  postage  stamp 
we  are  issuing  today  to  commemorate  the 
IDOth  anniversary  of  the  Sokol  movnnent 
in  America. 

That  so  many  of  you  are  present  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  is  Indeed  a  high  tribute 
to  the  Sokol  movement,  and  speaks  well  for 
the  \mity  among  your  groups  and  for  the  co- 
operation within  the  Sokol  Centennial  Com- 
memorative Stamp  C<Mnmlttee. 

You  have  my  very  best  wishes  for  a  suc- 
cessful and  memorable  centennial  obser- 
ance.  I  certainly  hope  that  my  schedule 
will  permit  me  someday  to  attend  one  of 
your  great  physical  fitness  exhibitions. 

We  can  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  Sokol 
and  Falcon  organizations  were  among  the 
very  first  in  the  United  States  to  combine 
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prognuna  at  phTsleal  ffitaecs  with  cxiltural 
enrichment.  Democracy  needs  both  to  BVir- 
Tlve. 

The  fact  1b  that  Amertca  la  Just  beginning 
to  wake  up  and  face  this  problem.  As  a  peo- 
ple, we  have  grown  soft.  The  easy  life  has 
resulted  in  flabby  muscles — and  I  do  not  ex- 
empt myself  from  that  description. 

This  Is  the  age  of  the  pushbutton — not  the 
pushup.  Too  many  of  us  prefer  to  sit  In  an 
easy  chair  and  watch  a  sport  on  TV  rather 
than  to  participate  in  one.  Even  the  exercise 
we  used  to  get  In  br\ishlng  our  teeth  or  carv- 
ing a  roast  can  now  be  avoided.  There  are 
electric  toothbrushes  and  carving  Imlves,  to 
make  life  easier.  And  to  travel  any  distance 
greater  than  4  blocks,  we  seem  to  need  an 
automobile  rather  than  the  old-fashioned 
shank's  mare. 

Fra-tunately,  there  has  been  a  rekindling  of 
Interest  In  physical  fitness.  Much  of  tbls 
new  Interest  has  been  generated  by  the  Pree- 
Idenfs  Council  on  Physical  Fitness.  Stan 
Muslal  serves  as  Special  Ck>iiJ5Ultant  to  the 
President  In  this  area. 

He  and  his  small  staff,  c^ierating  with  a 
limited  budget,  have  literally  worked  won- 
ders In  awakening  America  to  the  need  for 
Improved  physical  fitness  programs.  I'd  like 
to  quote  briefly  from  the  encouraging  prog- 
ress report  Mr.  Muslal  made  to  President 
Johnson: 

~In  1961-92.  only  47  percent  of  the  Nation's 
high  school  Juniors  and  seniors  took  part  In 
physical-activity  programs.  Eighty-four  per- 
ent  participated  in  1963-64. 

"Eighty  percent  of  the  parochial  schools 
now  provide  physical  education  instruction 
for  most  of  their  pupils,  as  compared  to  only 
40  percent  in  1960-61." 

Thaf  s  progress. 

Perhaps  some  day  soon,  the  rest  of  America 
Will  catch  up  with  the  Sokols  and  Falcons. 

The  Sokol  phjrsical  fltness  commemora- 
tive postage  stamp  we  are  Issuing  today 
should  be  an  occasion,  I  think,  to  look  back 
on — and  pay  tribute  to — the  men  and  women 
of  the  past  who  made  the  Sokol  movement 
great.  It  Is  their  postage  stamp,  too.  These 
were  your  forebears  of  two  or  perhax>s  three 
generations  ago  who  came  to  America  deter- 
mined to  establish  new  lives  for  themselves 
and  for  their  children.  They  came  to  the 
new  land  to  be  free — free  from  poverty,  free 
from  intolerance,  free  from  persecution. 
Their  dream  was  America,  the  land  of  liberty 
and  Justice. 

It  Is  unfortunate — but  true — that  inunl- 
granta  from  the  Slavic  countries  were  not 
greeted  with  open  handa  in  those  days.  For 
In  many  parta  of  America  there  was  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  In  order  to  be  a  real 
American  It  was  necessary  for  your  ancestors 
to  have  tUTlved  on  the  Mayflower.  Or  at  the 
very  least,  to  have  fought  In  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  And  there  was  something  almost 
sinister  about  a  man  who  wanted  to  be  an 
American  but  who  had  a  name  that  was 
long  and  impronounceable — by  Anglo-Saxon 
standards. 

Times  have  changed.  And  It  was  our  an- 
cestors who  helped  cause  them  to  change. 
Por  by  their  very  actions,  their  hard  labor, 
their  loyalty  and  dedication  to  the  new  land, 
they  showed  themselves  to  be  good  Ameri- 
cans In  the  finest  traditions.  In  community 
service.  In  religious  participation.  In  political 
responsibility  these  men  and  women  demon- 
strated that  they  knew  the  meaning  of  de- 
mocracy. And  when  it  was  necessary  to  flght 
to  protect  democracy,  they  fought  and  fought 
gallantly. 

Those  of  you  In  this  audience  with  grey 
hair  will  agree  with  me.  I  believe,  that  with- 
in our  memories  there  has  been  remarkable 
progress  in  erasing  the  prejudices  and  dis- 
crimination our  ancestors  faced. 

But  in  spite  of  great — almost  revolution- 
ary— progress  we  have  made  in  the  area  of 
human  relations,  there  are  atlll  men  with 


distorted  minds  who  base  their  oplnlona  of 
a  fellow  American  on  what  Is  his  race,  what 
la  his  creed,  what  is  his  country  of  origin?  I 
appeal  to  you  to  use  the  strength  of  your  or- 
ganizations to  Join  President  Johnson  in  hla 
crusade  against  all  traces  of  discrimination. 

Let  me  only  mention  one  area  which  I 
know  la  the  great  and  vital  Interest  of  all 
of  you.  For  much  too  long  we  condoned 
Immigration  laws  that  set  up  archcUc  and 
discriminatory  quotas  based  on  the  obsolete 
concept  of  superiority  of  certain  races  and 
of  people  from  certain  geographical  regions. 
As  the  result,  two-thirds  of  the  total  immlga- 
tion  quota  goes  to  nations  that  never  use  all 
of  this  quota.  In  other  cotmtries,  the 
would-be  Inunlgrant  must  wait  intermin- 
ably, until  his  quota  number  comes  up. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  the 
President  made  the  reform  of  our  Immigra- 
tion laws  one  of  his  top  priority  legisla- 
tive programs.  And,  in  his  recent  message 
to  Congress,  Mr.  Johnson  called  for  a  new 
Immigration  law  based  on  principles  which 
reflect  our  American  traditions  of  fair  play, 
and  I  ask  you — who  know  the  problems  so 
well — to  support  fully  this  legislation. 

Under  this  proposed  law,  inunlgrants  who 
are  close  relatives  of  American  citizens  would 
receive  preference  in  entering  the  United 
States.  Parents  of  Amerioan  citizens  could 
Join  their  children  here  without  waiting  lor 
a  quota  niunber. 

Another  aspect  of  the  prDp>osed  law  would 
admit  Inunlgrants  on  the  basis  of  their  spe- 
cial skUls  and  knowledge.  It  would  bring  to 
America  new  scientists,  sobolars,  engineers, 
doctors,  technicians,  and  skilled  workers — 
all  of  whom  would  soon  contribute  to  our 
national  advancement. 

In  urging  Congress  to  pass  this  vastly  Im- 
jMTOved  Immigration  law.  President  Johnson 
said:  "Let  a  Just  Nation  throw  open  to  them 
the  city  of  promise:  •  •  •  to  those  in  other 
lands  that  are  seeking  the  promise  of 
America,  through  an  immigration  law  based 
on  the  work  a  man  can  do  and  not  where 
he  was  bom  or  how  he  spells  his  name." 

The  Great  Society  can  use  the  talents  of 
such  men  and  women  from  across  the  sea. 

I  don't  know  how  many  postage  stamp 
collectors  we  have  In  tha  audience  today, 
but  to  those  of  you  who  are  not  collectors  Td 
like  to  make  It  clear  that  every  organization 
or  person  who  wants  a  new  stamp  doesn't 
get  one.  Each  year,  we  receive  about  3,000 
requests  for  new  stamps.  We  issue  only 
about  15  a  year.  So  only  events  of  highest 
national  significance  can  be  commemorated 
on  new  postage  stamps.  Sokol  meets  this 
test. 

The  Sokol  stamp  was  designed  by  Norman 
Todhunter,  an  art  director  for  a  New  York 
advertising  agency,  and  a  member  of  our 
Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory  Committee.  This 
committee  Is  composed  at  experts  In  art. 
history,  philately,  and  printing  who  advise 
me  on  the  subject  matter  and  design  of  pro- 
posed new  stamps,  "nils  5-cent  stamp  Is 
based  on  a  bronze  statue  of  a  discus  thrower 
which  stands  near  the  State  Department 
building  here  In  Washington.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  million  stamps  will  be  printed 
in  black  and  red  on  white  pjaper. 

And  I  am  going  to  see  to  it  that  an  elderly 
man,  a  former  member  of  your  movement, 
now  living  In  Poland  receives  a  souvenir  of 
this  occasion. 

Por  I  think  he  Is  with  «s  today  in  spirit. 

I'd  like  to  tell  you  the  story. 

A  short  time  after  I  announced  that 
there  was  to  be  a  Sokol  postage  stamp,  I  re- 
ceived a  long  and  heartwarming  letter  from 
Poland  written  by  a  man  who  Is  76  years  old. 
He  had  read  about  the  stamp  in  his  news- 
paper and  was  naturally  excited  over  this 
honor  to  Sokol.  Many  years  ago,  he  had  lived 
In  New  York  and  was  a  member  of  the  Polish 
Falcons  there,  and  he  confided  to  me  that 
these  were  the  most  fascinating  years  of  his 
Ufe. 


He  asked  me  to  deliver  a  message  to  you, 
and  I  now  quote  from  his  letter:  "Be  ex. 
emplary  citizens  of  the  country  which  so 
genero\isly  gave  you  all  of  the  blessings  of  a 
free  man.  Let  your  children  know  about 
the  glorious  past,  as  well  as  the  sufferings 
of  the  coimtry  of  your  proud  origin.  The 
cross  we  have  to  carry  Isn't  unbearable,  be- 
cause oixr  spirit  is  immortal." 

I  commend  you  today  not  only  for  your 
excellence  In  physical  fitness  but  alsu  for 
the  spiritual  values  inherent  in  your  move- 
ment.   Thank  yoiL 


Prices    of    Gray    Clotk    Riae — Textile 
Giticism  Continaes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  n.i.Twoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  February  IS.  1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dally 
News  Record,  a  publication  of  the  textile 
trades  industry,  on  February  8.  1965.  car- 
ried an  interesting  report  showing  a  price 
rise  in  gray  cloth — exactly  the  opposite 
of  what  was  predicted  to  occur  as  the 
result  of  the  "one-price"  cotton  program 
enacted  last  year  by  Congress. 

Missionaries  for  the  Industry,  selling 
the  proposal  last  year  to  Congressmen, 
insisted  that  gray  cloth,  the  basic  cloth 
from  which  finishes  textiles  are  made,  al- 
ways goes  up  and  down  as  the  cost  of 
raw  cotton  rises  and  falls. 

Curiously,  although  the  cotton  pro- 
gram ptished  the  cost  of  raw  cotton 
down  over  |  cents  a  pound,  the  cost  of 
gray  cloth,  according  to  this  report.  Is 
rising. 

Here  Is  the  news  article,  which  raises 
once  more  the  question  of  whether  the 
taxpayer-financed  cotton  program  en- 
acted last  year  has  become  a  multimil- 
lion-dollar windfall  for  the  textile  mills: 

Prices  or  Gkat  Cottons  Rxsx  on  He.wt 
BrmNo 

(By  Harry  Jenkins) 

New  York. — ^An  estimated  26  million  yardj 
of  cotton  gray  goods  have  been  sold  in  the 
past  few  days,  resulting  In  the  beginning  of 
a  mill  move  to  blgber  prices. 

This  market  development  comes  at  a  time 
when  Washington  adherents  of  one- price-  rot- 
ton  have  been  hoping  cotton  textUe  prices 
would  soon  come  down,  to  help  them  Ir.  se- 
curing an  extension  of  this  legislation. 

Continuing  criticism  of  the  failure  of  t:.ese 
prices  to  decline,  as  a  result  of  one-price  cot- 
ton, had  stimulated  the  hope  in  ImjKrtant 
Washington  circles  that  lower  prices  in  the 
next  few  weeks  would  be  of  great  hein  In 
gaining  support  to  extend  the  law.  In  fact, 
it  bad  been  Indicated  efforts  for  extcn.-lon 
would  be  held  off  in  the  hope  that  iirlces 
would  decline. 

However,  in  the  past  4  business  days,  con- 
verters have  covered  heavily  in  printtloths 
and  broadcloths.  Their  buying  has  been  for 
fourtb-quarter  deliveries — and  In  a  few  coses 
for  first  quarter  of  1966.  Fabrics  Involved 
in  this  surge  of  activity  go  into  low-end 
dresses,  men's  undershirts  and  shorts,  sports 
shirts  as  well  as  some  Industrial  uses. 

Some  mills  increased  prices  late  Friday, 
pointing  out  that  their  October-Novembcr- 
December  output  in  prlntclotb  and  broad- 
cloth was  now  close  to  40-percent  accounted 
for. 


While  price  rises  were  not  on  an  across-the- 
Ijoard  basis,  sellers  Intimated  that  in  view 
of  their  tlghly  sold  second-  and  third-quar- 
ter positions,  broad  Increases  were  due  within 
a  sliort  time. 

Why  are  users  of  gray  cotton  cloth  reach- 
inf  out  so  far?  There  are  numerous  an- 
swers being  given  in  the  mill  Industry. 
Some  big  buyers  were  hurt  seriously  when 
they  moved  late  on  first-quarter  deliveries. 
Having  missed  the  market,  tbey  found  them- 
seivos  with  gray  goods  ownership  that  was 
as  much  as  a  half-cent  a  yard  higher  than 
competitors'.  A  few  of  these  have  now  put 
out  a  hedge  by  covering  portions  of  their 
later  needs. 

During  the  last  few  quarters,  average  gray 
goods  prices  have  been  higher  than  in  the 
preceding  period.  One  big  producer  reported 
Friday  the  average  fom^h-perlod  prices  on 
his  books  were  one-half  cent  a  yard  above 
the  third-period  levels.  Tbls  has  thus  been 
a  Iii'.e  for  buyers  to  cover  ahead. 

Another  reason:  The  economic  health  of 
the  Nation,  the  generally  inflationary  aspect, 
has  created  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  many 
users  to  make  extended  purchases.  In  the 
past  week  mUls  have  received  feelers  from 
large  companies  regarding  their  price  views 
on  printcloth  for  delivery  In  the  first  half  of 
1966 

Finished  goods  business  is  reported  good, 
thoui^li  not  in  suflBcient  volume  to  support 
such  f.-ir-off  activity  in  gray  goods,  It  Is  said. 
Many  buyers  are  remaining  away  from  sec- 
ond-half buying.  Fltished  with  their  buUish 
market,  mill  men  are  saying  these  buyers 
who  wait  will  represent  added  strength  for 
the  n^arket  later  on.  These  are  the  ones  who 
keep  spot  prices  high  when  they  finally  do 
move. 

Trading  Friday  was  heavy  in  the  following- 
ing  styles  in  printcloth:  The  41 -inch,  78  by 
78.  4.05  yard  at  18Vi  cents,  fourth  quarter; 
41-inch,  78  by  76  at  18»4.  fourth  quarter,  41- 
inch.  78  by  72  at  17%,  fourth  quarter;  48- 
inch  68  by  68.  3.96  yard  at  18%,  fovirth 
peril  d  Spots  on  this  latter  number  moved 
at  20' 2,  up  one-fourth.  One  house  refused 
to  sell  at  these  prices  and  quoted  19 '4 .  on  the 
68-by-68's. 

The  48-lnch,  64  by  56,  4.40  yard  moved  at 
17'.,  fourth  period;  the  45-inch.  64  by  56, 
4.75  yard  at  15%  for  fourth-first  quarter  of 
1966.  then  at  16  for  fourth  alone.  The  36- 
inch  64  by  60,  5.75  yard  moved  at  13%,  first 
quarter  of  1966. 

Two  mills  increased  prices  on  48-inch,  68 
inch.  68  by  68,  3.96  yard  at  18%,  fourth  period. 
sales  up  one-fourth. 

In  broadcloths  48-inch,  78  by  54,  3.95  yard 
wa.s  moved  in  volume  for  fourth  period  at 
le'v,  cents.  Later  this  price  was  quoted  at 
18' 2.  The  41-lnch,  78  by  54,  4.60  yard  was 
booked  at  15Vi.  likewise  for  October-Novem- 
ber-December. 


LWS.S  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECJORD 

Code  or  Laws  or  the  United  States 

Title  44.  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contejtts, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Joiut  Commlttec  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
raiisrement  and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  S  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 

Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations, MAPS,  diagrams. — No  ma|>s,  dia- 
grams, or  illtistrations  may  be  Inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20. 
1936,  c.  630,  §  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 


Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congkessional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  arid  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7 14 -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6 14 -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  paf>ers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — ^When  manu- 
script \a  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
shotild  be  rettxrned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Recobo  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tahular  matter. — ^The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — ^Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  toithheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  CoNcaESSioirAL 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  l>e  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  {jermanent  Record  1b 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  mtist  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
vmless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 


Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  r^)orts. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — ^When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shaU  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses.  ' 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  issue  of 
the  CONGBESsioirAL  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Eatiinate  of  cost. — ^No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congeessiomal  Rbcoes 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuBcrlpt  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  hla  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regtilatlon,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congkessional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  nuJce 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  plac* 
in  the  proceedings. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINFIELD  K.  DENTON 

or   IHDIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  16, 1965 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  have  entered  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to,  a  speech  by  Indiana's  sen- 
ioT  Senator,  the  Honorable  R.  Vanck 
Hartke. 

In  his  address,  delivered  before  the 
Jacobi  Society  on  February  6,  Senator 
H.-vRTKE  offers  a  deep  insight  and  a  pro- 
found analysis  of  our  foreign  poUcies 
and  of  our  entanglements  in  southeast 
A.sia. 

The  speech  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senatob  Vanci  Habtke  at  the 
Jacx>bi   Societt    Dinner,    Statucb    Hilton, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  6,  1965 
In    1945    President   Roosevelt    said:    "The 
mere  conquest  of  our  enemies  is  not  enough. 
We  must  go  on  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
c  nquer  the  doubt  and  fears,  the  ignorance 
and  the  greed  which  made  this  horror  pos- 
sible." 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  woiild  like  to 
discuss  with  you  tonight  the  American  role 
bi  a  seething  world,  a  world  In  which  we 
have  been  forced  to  take  the  leadership. 

Often  in  recorded  history  destiny  knocks 
at  the  door  with  an  Iron  clang.  In  our  own 
short  time  as  a  nation,  history  has  come  to 
our  door  3  times — once  when  we  faced 
the  Impossible  odds  of  the  British  power  as 
ve  sought  our  own  freedom;  a  2d  time 
Ts  hen  President  Lincoln  sought  75,000  volun- 
t  ers  to  preserve  the  Union;  and  now  In  the 
2.'th  century  when  destiny  has  knocked  al- 
most constantly.  Through  Involvement  in 
uorld  affairs  brought  on  by  our  own  buc- 
ct>ss  and  by  the  ever -shrinking  size  of  the 
plobe,  we  have  had  to  take  up  the  task  of 
cefending  the  free  world  and  the  very  con- 
cepts of  the  Judeo-Chrlstian  civilization. 

The  immediate  question  is  not  whether  we 
are  to  become  embroiled  in  a  full-scale 
najor  nuclear  war  which  could  be  the 
Armageddon  of  the  Bible.  Rather,  it  is  a 
question  of  what  our  policies  should  be  to 
bring  lasting  peace,  freedom,  political  self- 
f.pterminatlon,  economic  development,  and 
I-orsonal  dignity  to  the  world. 

As  always,  the  long-range  idealistic  goals 
o;  our  Nation  are  threatened  by  an  enemy. 
Alined  against  us  now  is  international  com- 
munism. I  agree  with  President  Theodore 
Hoosevelt  when  he  said :  "We  Americans  have 
many  problems  to  solve,  many  threatening 
'"vils  to  fight  and  many  deeds  to  do.  If — as 
\ve  hope  and  believe — we  have  the  wisdom, 
the  strength,  the  coxirage,  and  the  virtue  to 
cio  them,  we  must  face  facts  as  they  are. 
We  m\ist  not  svurender  ourselves  to  a  foolish 
1  >ptlmism  nor  succimib  to  a  timid  and  ignoble 
lesslmlsm.  Our  Nation  is  the  one  among  all 
.nations  of  the  earth  which  holds  in  its  hands 
the  fate  of  the  coming  years  •  •  *.  I  believe 
Srmly  that  we  shall  Bucoeed." 
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I  am  subscribing  to  the  goal  of  victory 
for  UB — for  the  free  world. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Oommimlst  inter- 
national conspiracy,  the  strategy  was  to  oper- 
ate from  within  a  country  and  to  promote 
revolution.  Ttie  world  Communist  foreign 
policy  has.  In  the  last  15  years,  turned  to  so- 
called  wars  of  liberation,  while  from  Moscow 
have  come  efforts  toward  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. 

Th.MB  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  able  to 
take  its  seat  in  peacefiil  international  rela- 
tions while  at  the  same  time  appealing  to  the 
have-not  nations  of  the  world,  principally 
in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  The 
posture  of  peaceful  coexistence  has  served  to 
allay  fears  of  the  neutrals,  and  to  weaken 
the  Western  bloc.  The  so-caUed  wars  of 
liberation  have  taken  a  greater  toll  because 
we  have  not  always  known  how  to  cope  with 
them.  Sometimes,  we  have  made  serious 
mistakes  with  long-term  consequences. 
Sometimes  we  have  vacUlated  untU  we  were 
misunderstood  or  misinterpreted. 

The  difficulty  is  compounded  because 
emerging  people  In  newly  independent  coxin- 
tries  see  us  less  in  the  light  of  our  own 
Revolution  for  freedom  than  they  do  as 
allies  of  those  they  regard  as  colonial  Im- 
perialists. 

We  must  exp>06e  the  Cotnmunlsts — Russian 
and  Chinese — as  the  true  imperialists  they 
are.  And  we  mtist  learn  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  ferment  of  people  seeking  freedom 
and  the  right  to  control  their  own  destinies 
free  of  despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
revolutions  and  infiltrations  inspired  by  Mos- 
cow and  Peiping  on  the  other. 

I  see  little  to  distingiiish  the  Soviet  brand 
of  communism  from  the  Chinese  brand.  Any 
competition  between  the  two — in  Asia  or  any- 
where else  on  the  globe — can  be  of  little  en- 
couragement to  MB  now  or  La  the  foreseeable 
future  because  it  is  a  competition  of  devious- 
ness. 

The  synthesis  of  our  final  goals  and  those 
of  the  Communists — as  weU  as  this  compe- 
tition of  deviousness — is  in  southeast  Asia. 
At  this  moment,  we  are  pouring  men,  ma- 
terial, and  money  into  a  place  few  Americans 
had  heard  of  a  few  years  ago,  in  order  to  meet 
a  commitment  to  self-determination,  to  In- 
dividual freedom,  to  economic  development, 
and  to  our  own  long-term  self-interest.  On 
the  other  side  are  the  Communists. 

The  active  fighters  are  Asians  trained  and 
promoted  by  the  Chinese  Reds.  Yet,  their 
competitors  in  devloiisness  and  duplicity  are 
also  at  work.  Russian  Premier  Alexi  Kosygin 
has  gone  to  Hanoi  to  show  that  the  Soviet 
Union  also  is  alined  against  us. 

While  we  are  not  alone  In  Vietnam,  hav- 
ing been  Joined  by  other  SEATO  nations  in- 
cluding Australia,  we  are  the  chief  6upp>CHrters 
of  a  South  Vietnam  that  is  torn  internally. 

Since  1954  we  have  poured  nearly  $4  bil- 
lion into  South  Vietnam  in  military  and 
economic  aid.  That  amounts  to  more  than 
$266  for  each  of  the  15  million  South  Viet- 
namese. Our  aid  figure  today  amounts  to 
about  $2  million  a  day.  We  have  some  21,- 
000  U.S.  troops  in  that  beleaguered  land. 
Two  hundred  Americans  have  died  there  and 
additional  hundreds  have  spilled  their  blood. 
More  than  125  ships  and  airplanes  of  the 
7th  Fleet  are  oommltted  to  the  waters 
around  this  p>eninsula. 

How  did  all  this  happen?  What  are  we 
doing  in  Vietnsun? 

Pot  a  hundred  yecus  before  WM-ld  War  II, 


Indochina  was  a  colony  of  Prance,  ruled  by 
a  colonial  Governor  but  with  representation 
In  the  French  Assembly.  During  the  war, 
the  Japanese  moved  in,  but  when  France 
tried  to  return,  the  colonial  peoples  of  th« 
region — which  included  the  present  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  both  Vietnams — revolted  for 
independence.  Nationist  groups  wanted 
perm&nent  independence;  Communist-or- 
ganized groups  saw  this  as  the  first  step 
toward  delivering  the  whole  peninsula  into 
the  Commvinist  camp.  But  all  were  united 
on  getting  rid  of  the  French. 

The  Commvinists  were  strongest  fn  the 
area  that  is  now  North  Vietnam,  which  is 
closest  to  mainland  China,  from  which 
Chlank  Kai-shek  had  been  driven  in  1949.  In 
Laos,  another  Communist  force,  the  Pathet 
Lao.  controlled  a  large  area  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country.  With  outside  aid.  It 
seemed  very  possible  that  the  Communists 
would  achieve  dominance. 

At  the  same  time,  since  the  revolt  against 
Prance  Included  not  only  local  Communists 
but  other  groups  who  sought  democratic  In- 
dependence, the  United  States  could  not  in- 
tervene on  behalf  of  Prance  without  violating 
our  principles  of  support  of  colonial  people 
seeking  freedom.  But  John  Poster  Dulles 
warned  Russia  and  China  against  trying  to 
pick  up  the  pieces,  even  before  the  French 
defeat. 

Settlement  after  the  fall  of  the  French 
came  in  an  International  conference  at  Ge- 
neva, where  on  June  21, 1954,  agreements  were 
signed  to  draw  a  cease-fire  line  across  Viet- 
nam. The  northern  half  became  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam,  built  around 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  Communist  forces,  with  17 
million  people  to  South  Vietnam's  14  mil- 
lion, and  with  the  bulk  of  the  Industrial 
areas.  The  compromise  was  supposed  to 
prevent  civU  war,  and  provided  for  a  perma- 
nent settlement  after  aU  Vietnam  election 
In  July  1956.  The  situation  was  very  much  a 
parallel  to  that  which  created  North  and 
South  Korea. 

Most  observers  In  1954  felt  that  Laos  and 
South  Vietnam  would  have  a  short  life,  per- 
haps no  more  than  6  months,  before  the 
Communists  took  them  over.  Ngo  Dien  Diem 
had  become  the  Premier  of  South  Vietnam 
2  weeks  before  the  Geneva  agreement.  Our 
problem  was  to  decide  whether  we  should 
keep  hands  off,  which  was  the  French  posi- 
tion, based  on  belief  that  it  was  Impossible 
to  save  Indochina  from  the  Communists. 
The  other  alternative  was  to  give  support  to 
Diem,  a  stanch  anti-Communist  who  had 
spent  many  years  in  the  United  States. 

U.S.  advisers  and  experts  were  divided. 
Those  who  urged  help  to  Diem  included  Sen- 
ators MtKE  MANsfTELO  and  John  P.  Kennedy, 
who  believed  Diem  could  save  his  country 
with  our  help.  In  September  of  1954  the 
southeast  Asia  treaty  organization  came  into 
being,  and  SEATO  was  persuaded  by  Dulles 
to  give  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam 
guarantees  against  invasion  from  North  Viet- 
nam. Once  the  decision  was  made,  we  were 
committed.  We  could  not  withdraw.  Many 
say  we  still  cannot  without  loss  of   **face." 

For  3  years  things  were  relatively  quiet. 
Convinced  they  could  not  open  direct  attack, 
the  Communists  reverted  to  slow  infiltration 
and  bxiildup,  especially  in  Laos.  Diem  took 
In  nearly  900,000  Vietnamese  from  the  north 
under  a  treaty  provision  which  allowed  ex- 
change, but  only  a  few  left  the  south.  In 
October   1955,  the  playboy   king,  Bao  Dal, 
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was  ousted  and  Diem  became  President  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam.  By  1B61 
South  Vietnam  had  a  per  capita  Income  of 
$110.  North  Vietnam  had  only  $70  per  per- 
son of  Income.  Pood  production  In  the 
north  was  off  10  percent  per  capita.  In  the 
south,  it  was  up  20  percent. 

Part  of  the  credit  for  the  buildup  in  South 
Vietnam  was  clearly  ours  as  we  helped  train 
and  equip  the  armies  against  an  expected 
invasion  from  the  north. 

The  Chinese,  meanwhile,  were  not  to  quit. 
Nor  was  Russia  to  faU  to  exploit  the  situation. 

Infiltration  by  guerrillas  was  stepped  up 
from  North  Vietnam  by  Chinese  Reds  while 
the  Soviets  fomented  trouble  in  Indonesia 
and  other  nearby  areas. 

Russia  sought  to  paint  us  as  imperialists 
bent  on  imposing  the  white  man's  rule  on 
Asians  and.  Jiist  this  week,  has  agreed  to 
supply    airplanes    to    North    Vietnam. 

There  is,  of  covu-se,  great  and  selfish  Inter- 
est, especially  by  Red  China,  apart  from  em- 
barrassing us.  Peiping  has  ccwnpelllng  rea- 
sons for  coveting  all  the  coimtries  to  the 
south.  Southeast  Asia  would  complement 
China,  which  is  overpopulated  and  underfed. 
Southeast  Asia  grows  more  food  than  It 
needs.  Thailand,  for  instance,  normally  Is 
the  fourth  largest  grain  exporter  in  the 
world. 

Of  interest  to  both  China  and  Russia,  are 
these  impressive  figures  on  southeast  Asia — 
production  of  85  percent  of  the  world's  natu- 
ral rubber,  55  percent  of  its  tin  and  much 
of  the  oil  In  the  Far  East. 

Future  industrial  and  military  power  rides 
on  the  outcome  of  the  wars  on  the  peninsula 
of  southeast  Asia,  the  former  Indochina,  now 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia. Control  of  the  area  would  place  Com- 
munists astride  sea  and  air  lanes  between 
Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  between  Par  East 
and  South  Asia. 

Should  Vietnam  fall  to  communism. 
Malaysia,  Thailand,  Bvirma,  and  India  could 
soon  become  victims  of  aggression.  Even- 
tually. Australia  could  become  the  target 
even  as  it  was  of  the  Japanese  during  World 
War  II. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  guerrilla 
warfare  the  United  States  has  been  com- 
mitted by  its  treaty  obligations  and  by  the 
theory  of  prior  administrations  that  the 
rest  of  the  countries  will  fall  should  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos  fall  to  the  Communists. 
The  so-called  Domino  theory. 

The  true  beginnings  of  this  struggle  are 
hard  to  ferret  out.  Perhaps,  as  some  Say, 
they  go  back  to  our  policy  in  China  after 
World  War  n.  Perhaps,  as  others  say,  the 
policy  laid  down  in  Korea  of  allowing  the 
enemy  to  escape  beyond  a  certain  line  is  at 
fault.  Perhaps,  we  have  gone  too  far.  Per- 
haps we  have  gone  not  far  enough. 

Perhaps  our  negotiated  peace  in  Korea 
is  Interpreted  as  a  pattern  proving  that  we 
do  not  honor  our  commitments  or  that  we 
are  a  paper  tiger. 

Perhaps  the  agreement  our  Government 
gave  to  the  neutralist  government  of  Laos  is 
a  pattern. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  responsible  offi- 
cials of  our  Government  are  calling  for  with- 
drawal While  others  are  calling  for  extending 

the    war    Into    North    Vietnam    and    for    the 

bombing  of  Hanoi  and  guerrilla  supply  lines. 

Small  wonder  that  the  Vietnamese  people 
on  our  side  of  the  line  wonder  where  we 
stnnd. 

We  have  in  our  zest  to  see  our  allies  win. 
suj>ported  successive  governments  that  do 
not  have  any  popular  ba.<;e  to  which  we  say 
we  are  committed.  And  wo  have,  at  the 
same  time,  declined  to  extend  the  war  or 
aUow  it  to  be  extended.  Perhaps  both  can 
be  Justified.  In  the  short  term  goal  of 
keeping  South  Vietnam  free  from  commu- 
nism without  touching  off  the  trigger  of  an 
atomic  war.  But  these  facts  and  our  own 
conflicting  statements  about  the  extent  to 
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which  we  are  committed  with  manpower 
cause  confusion  in  Vietnam.  Remember 
tha.t  wo  increased  our  tarce  to  some  21,000 
from  12,000  at  about  the  tine  we  said  we 
were  going  to  bring  1,000  home.  Remember 
that  we  have  had  three  Ambassadors  in  4 
years. 

So,  while  four  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  offered  to  replace  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  indicating  the  importance  our  Gov- 
ernment gives  to  Vietnam,  there  is  ample 
cause  for  wondering  in  southeast  Asia  how 
we  intend  to  reinforce  this  feeling  of  impor- 
tance. 

Wo  can  wonder,  then,  whether  Sukarno  of 
Indonesia  might  be  less  anti-American  if  he 
understood  what  we  are  doing  and  where  we 
are  headed.  Indeed,  would  he  be  telling  us 
to  keep  our  aid  if  he  knew  we  honor  our  com- 
mitments and  are  steadfastly  proceeding  to 
a  goal? 

Let  me  pause  a  minute  to  emphasize  my 
own  contempt  for  Mr.  Sulc»mo's  attitude 
and  that  of  Nasser  and  any  others  who  tell 
us  to  Jiunp  in  the  lake. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  economic  and 
mUltary  aid  for  our  allies  as  a  matter  of 
decency,  good  will,  and  self-interest.  I  have 
supported  recent  cuts  In  foreign  aid.  And  I 
am  probably  the  principal  advocate  In  the 
Senate  of  others  sharing  In  the  problem  of 
helping  underdeveloped  countries  as  well  as 
the  principal  advocate  of  private  enterprise 
assistance.  Thus,  I  proposed  that  NATO 
countries  get  Into  the  aid  business.  And  for 
similar  reasons  I  proposed  the  new  business- 
men's peace  corps  and  tax  credits  for  com- 
panies that  extend  their  business  into  under- 
developed countries. 

But  Just  as  consistent  has  been  my  In- 
sistence that  our  aid  should  neither  go  to 
our  enemies  or  to  those  who  bait  us  and  tell 
us  to  Jump  In  the  lake.  I  have  opposed 
sending  food  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  when 
they  were  closely  alined  with  ooir  enemies. 

Now  I  oppose  sending  food  to  Indonesia 
and  Egypt  and  I  am  the  autljor  of  a  bill  to 
deny  aU  aid  to  aggressors.  Mjy  bill  predates 
the  recent  action  by  the  House  to  deny  food 
shipments  to  Egypt  because  Nasser  has 
seemed  to  support  and — even  foment — anti- 
American  actions  in  his  country. 

Nasser  told  America  to  Jump  in  a  lake 
because  he  thinks  he  has  us  where  he  wants 

\iS. 

The  Middle  East  is  a  powder  keg  of  pro- 
portions as  great  or  greater  than  southeast 
Asia.  Communism,  neo-Nazlam,  age-old  ri- 
valries and  poverty  seethe  and  ferment  in  the 
sands  and  valleys  of  the  Biblical  world.  In 
the  background  lie  trade  routes,  chemicals, 
cotton,  and  oil. 

Nasser  is  at  once  a  stablliaing  force  and 
disruptive  force.  He  holds  the  Arabs  to- 
gether, perhaps  preventing  all-out  war.  Yet. 
he  rants  and  raves  against  us,  against  Israel 
and  against  our  allies.  He  aids  the  enemies 
of  peace  and  freedom  in  the  Congo.  He 
gets  arms  from  the  Russians  and  scientific 
brains  from  former  German  Nazis.  He  has 
received  economic  aid  from  us  and  food  for 
peace.  He  has  stood  by  while  our  buildings 
were  burned  and  stoned.  And  then  he  told 
us  to  keep  our  aid. 

As  in  Asia,  it  may  be  that  our  long-for- 
gotten policies  have  caused  this  mess.  It 
may  be  that  we  were  too  concerned  over  a 

latent  threat  to  end  our  oil  concessions.      It 

may  be  that  we  were  too  hasty  to  stop  the 
British  and  French  from  taking  the  Suez 
Canal  and  to  stop  the  Israelis  from  clean- 
ing out  the  Slnal  Peninsula. 

Nevertheless,  America  has  never  taken  the 
kind  of  slap  from  a  head  of  government  that 
Nasser  has  accorded   us. 

The  collective  frustration  of  America 
found  expression  the  other  day  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  when  Congressmen  wrote 
into  an  appropriations  bill  a  provision  that 
no  more  food  was  to  be  sent  to  Nasser. 

Why.  Congressmen   and  other   Americans 


asked,  should  we  force  nations  to  take  our 
aid  when  their  leaders  have  told  us -to  keep 
it?  Congress  truly  was  expressing  frustra- 
tions  of  Americans. 

The  authoritative  William  S.  White  wrote 
in  his  column  of  January  29: 

"It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  partisan  malice  was  a  primary  or  even 
major  Republican  consideration  here,  just 
as  It  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
thing  sprang  from  a  desire  to  please  Amer- 
ican Jews.  And  other  particular  friends  of 
Israel. 

"Any  notion  that  our  foreign  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  is  run  with  special  tenderness 
for  Jewish  feelings  is  one  of  the  special 
idiocies  of  our  time. 

"The  truth  is  that  this  Government 
through  the  greater  part  of  three  adminis- 
trations has  been  exceedingly  kind  to  Nas- 
ser's Egypt  and,  in  the  process,  perforce,  far 
from  altogether  kind  to  the  Israelis,  whom 
he  persistently  threatens  to  destroy  •  •  ». 

"The  truth  also  is  that,  while  the  Israelis 
are  essentially  on  our  side,  Nasser  consistent- 
ly plays  the  international  Conununlst  game." 
We  Americans  are  slow  to  anger.  We  do 
not  simply  enter  battles  with  the  Commu- 
nist aggressors  for  the  Joy  of  fighting. 

Never  In  the  history  of  the  world  has  there 
been  affluence  such  as  we  in  America  enjoy 
today.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  the  storehouses  of  grain  and  treasure 
been  opened  so  fully  so  long  to  so  many. 

Yet  we  are  resented  and  suspected.  Even 
our  benevolence  Is  resented  and  rejected. 

At  the  same  time,  courage  and  determina- 
tion have  earned  us  respect  and  friendship 
in  our  hours  of  trial.  When  President  Ken- 
nedy blew  the  whistle  on  Russia  and  Cuba 
during  the  missile  crisis,  we  won  new  respect 
throughout  the  world  both  for  our  President 
and  our  Nation.  Every  Latin  American  coun- 
try, including  those  that  had  flirted  pre- 
viously with  Castro,  backed  up  up.  In  Africa 
the  Russians  were  denied  use  of  a  landing 
strip  they  had  financed.  The  leader  of  that 
country  told  me  a  few  weeks  later  that  land- 
ing had  been  denied  because  we  were  right 
In  our  dispute  with  Cuba  and  they  respected 
our  determination  and  would  not  let  the 
Russians  Interfere  VTith  oiu-  prosecution  of 
our  grievance. 

A  clear  statement  by  our  President,  backed 
with  the  necessary  force,  earned  us  respect 
and  new  allies  during  the  Cuban  crisis. 

I  believe  this  has  again  become  necessary 
in  all  our  foreign  affairs.  Including  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  Par  Bast. 

The  President  has  properly  been  described 
by  both  administration  spokesmen  and 
other  responsible  people  as  the  sole  architect 
of  our  foreign  policy.  It  is,  then,  clearly  his 
responsibility  to  spell  that  policy  out  In  aU 
its  ramifications. 

Just  this  week,  a  man  from  Indiana  was  in 
my  office  asking:  "What  is  ovir  foreirn 
policy?  What  are  we  doing  in  Vietnam?  In 
Egypt  and  the  whole  Middle  East?  What 
happened  to  the  tremendous  mandate  won 
by  Ljrndon  Johnson  last  November?" 

I  replied  that  the  President  had  laid  out  a 
magnificent  program  for  a  better  life  for  :!1 
Americans,  for  ridding  our  Nation  of  disea'^c 

and  poverty,  for  greater  dignity  of  the   indi- 
vidual and  for  paring  other  expenses  to  tiie 

bone.     This  was  use  of  the  mandate. 

But  my  consUtuent  asked  again,  "Wl;y 
then  does  he  not  lay  down  an  equally  imivi- 

native    program    for   winning    the   cold    war'' 
For  meeting  the  goals  In  the  world?" 

I  explained  to  my  constituent — and  I  nov. 
explain  to  you — the  President's  background 
He  was  probably  the  greatest  majority  leader 
in  the  history  of  our  land.  He  led  by  vald- 
ing  divergent  elements  and  Interests  In  ti.e 
Senate  into  an  effective  coalition. 

It  was  natural,  then,  that  as  President,  lie 
would  again  lead  by  bringing  divergent  ele- 
ments together.  The  technique  has  be- 
come  known    as   leading   through   consen- 


gus.  It  has  worked  effectively  with  domestic 
programs  and  it  resulted  In  the  overwhelm- 
ing victory  of  Novembtt-  8.  Leadership  by 
consensus    cannot    be    applied    to    foreign 

Yet,  the  President  can  and,mu»t  use  the 
reservoir  of  good  will  obtained  through  his 
amazing  consenstis  at  home  to  lead  us  and 
direct  us  abroad.  As  my  constituent  cor- 
rectly pointed  out.  President  Johnson  enjoys 
unparalleled  populcu^ty  among  the  people 
of  .\merlca  and  a  tremendous  mandate  to 
lead.  Our  country  has,  likewise,  a  reservoir 
of  good  will  slmUar  to  that  which  we  found 
available  to  us  In  the  Cuban  crisis  when  un- 
known allies  leaped  to  our  side. 

President  Johnson  mtist  dip  Into  both 
tlicse  reservoirs  and  use  them  to  point  the 
w;r..  He  must  clearly  enunciate  his  goals 
and  how  he  Intends  to  reach  them.  In  this 
way,  and  only  In  this  way,  will  he  obtain 
the  support  he  needs  to  bring  us  the  eventual 
victory. 

The  President  should  and  must  tell  Amer- 
ica, first,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  what  our 
posture  Is:  what  our  aims  are;  what  our  in- 
terests and  commitments  are;  how  we  intend 
to  meet  these  commitments.  We  must  know 
wliere  we  are  going  and  what  we  are  going 
to  do  in  Vietnam.  We  need  to  know  how 
the  President  plans  to  handle  Nasser  and 
Sukarno  and  others  who  may  teU  us  off. 
He  must  tell  Americans  how  they  must  serve 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  peace. 

America  has  both  power  and  mercy.  It 
hap,  In  recent  months,  demonstrated  both. 

Yet,  vacillation  and  Indecision  can  be  con- 
fused with  weakness.  Discussion  of  alter- 
natives in  Vietnam  can,  in  the  absence  of 
clear  policy,  from  the  architect  of  policy,  be 
mistaken  for  strife. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  be  both  Amer- 
ican and  ChurchilUan  In  our  approach  to 
these  problems  and  to  their  eventual  solu- 
tion. 

The  President  Is  more  than  capable  of  this 
roie  of  leadership  with  strength  and  deter- 
mination. He  must  now  map  out  the  road 
ahead,  tell  us  what  vehicles  to  use  and  then 
load  us  up  the  road. 

This  is  essential  to  American  leadership 
in  a  hostile  world. 

We  In  America  have  the  maturity,  the 
n.oral  fiber,  the  brains,  the  covirage.  the 
wealth  and  the  power  to  carry  out  a  policy 
of  honesty,  integrity,  and  devotion  to  peace 
and  freedom. 

Ultimately  we  shall  trliunph.  We  shall 
v.!n  a  lasting  victory  for  lasting  peace,  hon- 
or, and  freedom. 

We  shall  win  It  with  a  great  President 
wiio  clearly  defines  the  role  of  each  and  all 
of  us  and  who  wlU  lead  mb  to  the  victory. 


The  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Nonpartisan 
League  of  North  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROLLAND  REDLIN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16. 1965 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Non- 
partisan League  of  North  Dakota,  a 
movement  that  spearheaded  significant 
lefoiTOs  for  the  agricultural  areas  of  the 
Midwest. 

Prom  the  Nonpartisan  League,  there 
sprang  two  great  political  parties — the 
Farmer-Labor  Party  in  Minnesota  and 


Liie  Progressive  Party  In  Wisconsin.  In 
North  Dakota,  the  NPL  has  joined  forces 
with  the  Democratic  Party — and  the  or- 
ganization is  known  as  the  D^nocratlc- 
Nonpartlsan  League. 

The  Nonpartisan  League  concentrated, 
of  course,  on  the  problons  of  fanners, 
and  its  objectives  were  humanitarian,  as 
well  as  economic.  One  of  its  primary 
goals,  for  example,  was  to  strengthen 
educational  opportunities  for  young  peo- 
ple. Many  credit  the  Nonpartisan  Lea- 
gue for  developing  the  concept  of  central 
station  electric  power  for  rural  America, 
culminating  in  the  creation  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  in  1935-36. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  l)e  a  prod- 
uct of  the  great  Nonpartisan  League 
tradition.  My  father  enrolled  as  one  of 
the  pioneer  memliers  in  1916.  My  own 
political  career  began  with  membership 
on  the  State  executive  committee  of  the 
Young  Nonpartisan  League  in  the  1950's. 
In  three  races  for  the  North  Dakota  State 
Legislature  and  in  my  race  for  Congress 
last  fall,  I  have  carried  Nonpartisan 
League  endorsement. 

The  modem  Donocratic-Nonpartisan 
League  is  keeping  alive  and  vital  the 
vision  for  a  letter  life  in  rural  America, 
as  seen  by  the  league  pioneers  of  50 
years  ago. 

The  February  1  edition  of  the  Minot 
Daily  News  of  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  published 
an  excellent  article  by  Dick  Dobson  on 
the  founding  of  the  Nonpartisan  League. 
I  ask  that  it  be  reprinted  at  this  point 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

League  Lattnched  Hau  Cemturt  Aoo 
(By  Dick  Dobson) 

Fifty  years  ago  thla  month,  the  Nonparti- 
san League,  last  of  the  historic  and  colorful 
agrarian  protest  movements,  was  bom  in 
North  Dakota. 

The  NPL  arose  from  the  same  discontent 
that  produced  the  old  Grange,  the  Greenback 
Party,  the  Farmers  Alliance,  the  Populist 
Party  and  the  other  p<^ltical  action  organi- 
zations which  swept  the  Midwest  in  the  late 
19th  century. 

Always  a  fertile  ground  for  agrictiltural 
agitation.  North  Dakota  first  rebelled  in  1892 
by  going  for  the  Populist  presidential  candi- 
date. Gen.  James  B.   Weaver. 

As  the  old  movements  rose  and  feU,  the 
embers  of  agrarian  progressivism  continued 
glowing  in  North  Dakota  untU  they  burst 
into  a  full-scale  political  prairie  fire  in  1915. 

Those  flames,  which  spread  into  13  States 
before  they  were  extinguished,  sprang  up 
when  Ncalth  Dakota's  1915  Legislature  de- 
clined to  approve  ctmstruction  of  a  State- 
owned  terminal  elevator. 

They  were  fanned  by  a  State  representative 
named  Treadwell  Twlchell,  who  purportedly 
told  a  large  delegation  of  farmers  lobbying 
for  the  bUl  to  "go  home  and  slop  the  hogs." 

Whether  by  design  or  chance,  Arthur  C. 

TowTiley.    a   onetime    Socialist   organizer   and 

a  bankrupt  flax  farmer,  chose  this  propitious 

moment  to  launch  the  Nonpartisan  League. 
Townley  had  mulled  over  the  idea  of  non- 
partisan political  action  through  control  of 

the  primary  elections  for  Bome  time,  but  It 
apparently  was  an  associate  of  his.  A.  E. 
Bowen,  who  first  advocated  the  plan. 

Townley.  then  residing  In  Minot.  drove  the 

short  distance  to  Deerlng  In  late  February 
1915  to  "sell"  Fred  B.  Wood,  a  prominent 
leader  In  the  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange, 
on  the  Idea. 

In  his  book  on  the  NPL.  Robert  L.  Morlan 
said    Townley    got    "a    not    too   enthusiastic 


greeting"  upon  arrival  at  the  Wood  farm. 
He  continued: 

"Mr.  Wood  and  his  two  grown  acuu,  How- 
ard and  Edwin,  had  heard  numy  acheniM  at 
how  to  save  th«  larmer.  but  their  Interest 
mounted  as  they  listened  to  this  Intoise 
young  man  who  eagerly  explained  his  plans 
tuitil  far  Into  the  night. 

"F.  B.  Wood  thought  the  whole  proposition 
fantastic  and  unworkable,  but  Townley  kq>t 
after  him  for  3  co'  4  days,  when  at  last  youth, 
if  not  age,  was  won  over. 

"Late  one  evening,  Howard  Wood  and 
Townley  scribbled  a  brief  'platform'  on  a 
scrap  of  paper  by  the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  Wood  farm,  and  early 
the  next  mommg  they  started  out  in  a  bob- 
sled to  talk  to  neighbors,  Howard  handling 
the  Introductions  and  Townley  giving  the 
sales  talk." 

The  story  of  the  NPL  in  Its  heyday  from 
1916,  when  it  wc»i  control  of  State  govern- 
ment, untU  1921,  when  the  Governor  and 
other  key  officeholders  were  recalled.  Is  well 
known. 

One  monographer  credited  it  with  bring- 
ing a  "New  Deal"  to  North  Dakota  when 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  only  an  obsctue 
official  m  the  XJS.  Navy  Department. 

At  Its  peek,  the  NPL  had  200,000  dues- 
paying  members.  It  evolved  Into  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Party  In  Minnesota  and  Joined  with 
the    Progressive    Party    in    Wisconsin. 

After  ciumbUng  as  a  national  organization, 
the  NPL  still  continued  with  occasional  suc- 
cess m  North  Dakota.  For  25  years,  it  was  a 
personal  vehicle  of  the  late  William  Langer. 

In  1956,  the  league  broke  its  nominal 
Republican  moorings  and  merged  with  the 
Democratic  Party,  a  union  which  has  pro- 
duced  new   election  trivunphs. 

Although  the  NPL  Is  little  more  than  a 
paper  organization  today,  having  been  fuUy 
absorbed  into  Democratic  machinery,  it  will 
live  on,  in  name  if  not  in  fact. 

The  Nonpartisan  League  after  50  years  is 
as  native  to  the  North  Dakota  political  land- 
scape as  smoke-filled  rooms  and  bombastic 
campaign  oratory. 


Abraham  LibcoIb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VnCINXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16, 1965 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
much  has  been  written  and  spoken  of 
Lincoln  during  the  years  intervening 
since  his  death  that  now  our  utterances 
are  repetitious  of  something  which  has 
been  written  or  spoken  on  some  previous 
occasion.  Out  of  the  volumes  that  have 
been  composed  in  testimony  to  Lin- 
coln's greatness,  none  is  more  touch- 
ing, more  revealing,  and  more  jwwerful 

than  a  memorial  address  delivered  in 
ttiis  House  exactly  49  years  ago  Friday 

by  a  Representative  from  Illinois,  Wil- 
liam A.  Rodenberg.  This  oration  has 
made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  and 
whenever  the  name  of  Lincoln  Is  spoken 
some  phrase  or  some  passage  from  it  im- 
mediately comes  to  my  mind. 

In  order  that  this  memorable  address 
may  be  brought  to  those  who  are  now 
Members  of  the  House  and  through  these 
pages  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  I  am 
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including  It  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  to- 
day: 

(From  the  Conokkssionai.  Reooro,  Feb.   13, 
1916] 

AODRXBS  BT  ICB.  RODXNBERG 

Fivescore  azid  7  yean  ago  today  the  star 
of  destiny  shone  resplendent  over  the  cradle 
of  an  Infant  boy  who.  In  the  years  to  follow, 
was  to  be  acclaimed  by  history  as  one  of 
America's  grandest  contributions  to  the 
world's  heritage  of  great  and  noble  men. 
On  that  day.  In  a  cabin  home,  amid  the 
hills  of  Kentucky,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
bom,-  and  on  this  anniversary  of  his  birth 
the  memory  of  that  great  and  godlike  life 
thrills  the  soul  of  every  American,  giving 
him  an  lnq>lratlon  of  true  nobility.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Abraham  Lincoln — what  a  flood  of  mighty 
memories  is  awakened  by  that  name.  What 
a  glorious  panorama  of  patriotic  achieve- 
ment it  presents  to  view.  How  it  seems  to 
fathom  the  very  depths  of  duty  and  devo- 
tion, the  Innermost  springs  of  sympathy  and 
of  sorrow.  As  we  pronounce  It  reverently 
today  the  trials  and  tragedies  and  .triumphs 
of  the  Nation's  supremest  struggle  pass  again 
In  review  before  xm  and.  rising  above  the 
stress  and  strife  of  conflict,  grand  and  majes- 
tic, like  some  tall  clilT  "that  midway  leaves 
the  storm,"  we  behold  the  one  great  central 
figure  of  that  epoch  of  heroism,  the  one 
neverfalllng  beacon  light  of  national  patriot- 
ism— our  Lincoln — the  world's  Lincoln. 
{Applause.] 

As  I  attempt  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
personality  so  great,  a  character  so  grand, 
so  complex,  and  yet  so  simple.  I  am  over- 
whelmed with  a  sense  of  my  inability  to  do 
even  partitJ  Justice  to  his  name  and  fame. 
1  shall  content  myself,  therefore,  with  a 
brief  reference  to  a  few  of  his  great  traits 
of  character  which  I  believe  have  left  a 
profound  and  lasting  impression  upon  the 
American  mind. 

Why  Is  it  that  no  other  name  in  the  long 
roll  of  distinguished  American  statesmen 
stirs  the  heart  of  the  Nation  so  deeply  as 
that  of  Abraham  Lincoln?  Orators  never 
weary  of  singing  his  praise,  and  hearers 
never  tire  of  listening.  Books  on  Lincoln 
multiply  each  year,  and  interest  in  them 
never  flags.  Every  trivial  relic  of  his  hcanely 
life,  every  scrap  of  Ills  writing,  every  pro- 
phetic saying,  every  Jest,  every  anecdote.  Is 
treasured  today  by  the  people  and  be- 
queathed by  them  "as  a  rich  legacy  unto 
their  issue." 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  Lincoln  was 
a  wise  and  patriotic  President  who  died  a 
martyr  to  a  great  cause.  We  have  had  other 
wise  and  devoted  Presidents,  and  he  Is  not 
the  only  martyr,  but  there  is  only  one  Lin- 
coln. Washington  we  reverence,  Jackson  we 
admire.  Lincoln  we  love.  His  memory  is  en- 
shrined more  deeply  in  the  heart  of  the  Na- 
tion than  that  of  any  other  man,  and  there 
is  none  so  close  as  he  to  the  source  of  tears 
and  of  emotion. 

This  cannot  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Lincoln  rose  by  manly  effort  from  the  hum- 
blest ranks  of  backwoods  life  to  the  highest 
position  in  the  gift  of  any  people.  It  can- 
not be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  noble  embodiment  of  that  splendid 
spirit  of  self-reliance  that  Is  bred  of  gen- 
erations of  lonely  struggle  under  the  shadow 
of  the  forest  primeval.  It  is  not  even  be- 
cause he  signed  the  great  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation. 

These  things  are  a  part  of  the  reason  for 
the  esteem  in  which  we  hold  Lincoln,  and 
so  are  his  inexhaustible  humor,  his  tense 
earnestness,  his  tireless  industry,  his  history 
and  fairness,  his  courage,  and  his  stead- 
fastness of  purpose.  His  homely  and  unaf- 
fected words  and  ways  had  something  to 
do  with  his  popularity,  and  so  had  his 
sturdy  commonsense.  But  not  all  of  these 
sterling  traits  could  make  a  Lincoln  without 


somthing  additional;  nor  is  the  secret  re- 
vealed by  naming  what  Is  usually  regarded 
as  the  crowning  trait  of  his  magnificent 
character — ^the  fact  that  he  always  sought 
the  right  as  God  gave  him  to  s»e  the  right, 
and  that  he  devoted  his  life  to  a  steadfast 
pursuance  of  it  when  once  he  was  convinced 
he  had  found  it.  This  will  explain  much,  but 
It  will  never  explain  the  fiood  of  tender 
emotion  that  wells  up  from  American  hearts 
at  mention  of  his  Incomparable  name. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  true  secret 
of  our  love  for  Lincoln  was  his  own  love 
for  his  fellow  man.  [Applause.]  In  his  un- 
gainly, giant  form  there  was  a  heart  of 
infinite  himian  sympathy,  and  this  is  was 
that  illumined  all  his  other  traits  of  great- 
ness and  has  made  the  imperishable  halo 
that  lingers  around,  his  head.  [Applause.] 
Without  these  he  might  have  achieved  great- 
ness, might  have  become  President,  might 
have  freed  the  slaves  as  a  polltloal  necessity, 
might  even  have  brought  th«  war  to  a 
successful  close,  and  have  fallfen  a  victim 
to  an  assassin's  bullet,  and  yet  we  should  not 
today  be  speaking  of  him  as  we  do.  It  is 
this  one  supreme  trait  of  human  sympathy 
that  carries  his  name  out  of  the  realm  of 
intellect  into  that  of  emotion.     [Applause.] 

It  was  this  same  deep  human  sympathy 
that  caused  Lincoln  to  hate  slavery  and  to 
throw  all  of  the  power  of  his  logic  and 
eloquence  against  it.  It  was  this,  too,  that 
enabled  him  to  hold  that  marvelous  balance 
of  Judgment  which  could  jnit  the  Union 
above  all  else  and  could  hold  back  emanci- 
pation until  the  right  time.  He  could  put 
himself  In  the  place  of  the  citizen  of  the 
border  States  and  feel  that  any  radical  move 
would  imperil  the  cause  of  freedom  itself. 
This  note  of  human  sympathy  sounded  forth 
In  his  first  inaugiu'al;  It  ran  throughout  his 
relations  with  the  soldiers  during  the  great 
war,  and  animated  his  last  acts  as  it  had  his 
first.  The  soldiers  fighting  on  the  field  and 
dying  In  the  hospital  thought  of  him,  and 
they  said  to  each  other:  "He  caret.  He  makes 
us  fight,  but  he  cares";  and  they  fought  on 
as  they  never  would  have  fought  without 
that  warmth  of  feeling  for  the  head  of  the 
Nation. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  any  asi>ect  and 
at  any  period  of  Lincoln's  life,  the  prime 
cause  of  his  greatness  and  of  our  present 
reverence  for  him  is  the  fact  that  he  was 
human  in  the  best  and  truest  sense  of  that 
fine  word,  and  this  Is  reason  enough  why  the 
Nation  loves  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
[Applause.] 

The  fast-falling  shadows  of  the  past  leave 
few  names  of  men  not  enshrouded  by  their 
gloom.  Many  of  the  heroes  of  today  will 
be  lost  to  sight  In  the  dimness  of  the  ap- 
proaching twilight.  Tomorrow's  sun  will 
lighten  up  new  shrines  surrounded  by  tire- 
less hosts  of  hero  worshipers.  As  we  look 
toward  the  past,  earth's  greatest  heroes  seem 
In  strangest  company — Christ  and  the  con- 
demned men,  the  missionary  and  the  can- 
nibal, Lincoln  and  the  despised  black  man — 
there  they  stand  together  in  the  crowd,  on 
Calvary,  surroixnded  by  Jeering  multitudes; 
but  today  they  are  together  among  the  im- 
mortals. [Applause.]  These  saviors  of  the 
race  will  never  be  forgotten.  Lincoln's  heart 
solved  more  problems  than  his  brain.  His 
very  gentleness  made  him  the  great  emanci- 
pator, reconciler,  the  composite  character  of 
the  American  people.  Hope,  which  is  the 
prophet  in  every  heart,  was  king  and  priest 
besides  In  his.  It  ruled  his  Ufa  and  conse- 
crated his  deeds.  Other  men  turned  their 
backs  in  despair  on  the  Republic's  future; 
he,  through  densest  darkness,  saw  with 
prescient  light  and  gaze  the  glory  of  the 
coming  dawn .    [Applause . ] 

In  the  city  of  Springfield,  In  beautiful  Oak 
Ridge  Cemetery,  he  sleeps  the  sleep  of  eter- 
nity. Many  are  the  times  that  I  have  stood 
with  bowed  head  beside  that  sacred  tomb 
and  thought  of  the  great  soul  that  once  in- 
habited the  tenement  of  clay  now  moldering 


into  the  dust  from  whence  it  came.  And 
standing  there  in  the  presence  of  the  mighty 
dead,  my  faith  in  humanity  has  been 
strengthened  and  my  confidence  In  the  per- 
petuity of  the  Republic  and  Its  glorious  des- 
tiny has  been  made  secure.     [Applause.] 

History  tells  us  that  when  Robert  Bruce, 
King  of  Scotland,  was  dying  he  asked  that 
his  heart  be  removed  from  his  body  £uid 
borne  by  knightly  hands  to  the  sacred  sepul- 
cher  of  the  Saviour.  Upon  his  death  the  Earl 
of  Douglas,  his  trusted  friend  and  compan- 
ion, removed  the  heart  from  the  body,  placed 
It  in  a  beautiful  golden  casket,  and,  sur- 
rounding himself  with  a  nmnber  of  brave 
young  Scotch  warriors,  they  set  out  on  their 
holy  mission.  On  the  way  they  were  at- 
tacked by  a  large  body  of  Moors,  who  almost 
overcame  them  by  force  of  superior  num- 
bers. When  defeat  seemed  almost  certain. 
Douglas  took  in  his  hand  the  sacred  casket 
and  hurled  it  far  out  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy  shouting : 

"Lead  on,  heart  of  Bruce, 
We  foUow  thee  I" 

And  the  knights  of  Scotland,  never  having 
been  defeated  when  following  the  leadership 
of  Bruce,  took  new  courage.  They  rushed 
upon  the  enemy  with  the  fiuy  of  the  whirl- 
wind and  gained  the  day.     [Applause.] 

Today  the  true  and  loyal  citizens  of  this 
Republic,  of  whatever  creed  or  ancestry, 
catching  the  inspiration  that  breathes  upon 
them  from  the  glorious  memories  of  the  past, 
with  true  American  patriotism  will  take  in 
their  hand  the  great  heart  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, encase  It  In  their  love,  and  hurl  It  far 
out  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  shouting: 

"Lead  on,  heart  of  Lincoln, 
We  follow  thee; 
We  follow  thee !" 

[Prolonged  applause.] 


Hawaii  Leads  in  Tropical  and  Subtropical 
Agricalture 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP   HA.WAQ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  16. 196S 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Hawaii  has  received  worldwide  acclaim 
as  a  center  for  the  study  of,  and  research 
In,  tropical  and  subtropical  agriculture 
and  animal  husbandry.  For  many 
years  now,  Hawaii  by  virtue  of  Its  mid- 
Pacific  location,  has  acted  as  a  pivot  of 
information  on  tropical  and  subtropical 
agriculture  and  animal  husbandry  to  the 
Pacific  basin. 

Recently,  Hawaii's  experts  were  called 
upon  to  assess  the  situation  of  livestock 
in  Okinawa.  A  very  able  committee 
composed  of  Dr.  Kermeth  K.  Otagaki, 
chairman  of  the  State  department  of 
agriculture,  Mr.  Tokushi  Tanaka,  a 
University  of  Hawaii  Extension  Service 
poultry  specialist,  Mr.  Williams  L.  Hugh. 
a  swine  specialist,  Mr.  Jack  Ishida,  agri- 
cultural economist,  and  State  Repre- 
sentative Akira  Saldma,  a  former  pork 
producer,  made  up  the  consulting  team. 

Their  recommendations  were  pub- 
lished in  a  report  entitled  "Livestock 
Production  in  the  Rjmkyu  Islands."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  simimary  of  its  recommenda- 
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tions  as  published  on  February  3,  1965, 
in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

The  article  follows : 
Hawah  Team  Helps  Okinawans  Wrrn 
Livestock 

The  title  of  the  report  is  "Livestock  Pro- 
duction in  the  Rjrukyu  Islands." 

Inside  Its  brown  covers  are  34  pages  of 
comments  by  a  group  described  as  the  Hawaii 
Ijhestock  Consulting  Team. 

Members  of  the  term  were  Dr.  Kenneth  K. 
Ot  igakl,  chairman  of  the  State  department 
of  agriculture;  Tokushi  Tanaka,  specialist  in 
poultry  with  the  University  of  Hawaii  ex-ten- 
sion service;  Williams  L.  Hugh,  specialist  in 
sv-ine  with  the  extension  service;  Jack  T. 
Isiiida.  agricultural  economist  with  the  serv- 
ice, and  State  Representative  Akira  Saklma. 
former  manager  of  the  Island  Pork  Producers 
Cooperative. 

The  team  flew  to  Okinawa  last  year  as  con- 
sultants to  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  civil  gov- 
er;iment  of  the  Ryukyus. 

To  Dr.  Otagaki  what  is  In  the  report  now 
published  is  not  as  important  as  what  it 
sicnifles. 

BCnCH  TO  CONTBIBUTE 

He  feels  that  Hawaii  has  much  to  con- 
tribute to  the  rest  of  the  Pacific,  as  a  result 
01  its  own  advanced  studies  in  tropical 
agricultiwe. 

He  thinks  Hawaii's  cultural  bonds  and 
language  afllnlty  with  the  Pacific  nations  also 
enhance  the  possibilities  here. 

Several  of  the  local  team,  for  Instance,  had 
O.Unawan  or  Japanese  backgrounds  and 
could  converse  with  the  Okinawan  farmers 
in  Japanese  rather  than  going  through  an 
interpreter. 

All  we  had  to  do  was  speak  a  few  words  in 
Japanese  and  the  ice  was  broken,"  Otagaki 
rec.iUed. 

The  Hawaii  team  foxmd  Okinawa  far  more 
dependent  on  outside  food  supplies  than  it 
i.ct^dB  to  be,  and  found  it  could  make  much 
bftter  use  of  materials  and  crops  at  hand  in 
order  to  Increase  its  production. 

RECOM  MENDATIONS 

The  recommendations  of  the  Hawaii  team 
point  this  up. 
Among  the  points  made: 

1.  The  University  of  the  Ryukyus  should 
t.' ke  a  lead  in  research  into  livestock  produc- 
tion and  management,  and  coordinate  di- 
rectly with  farmers  through  a  strong  exten- 
sion program. 

2.  The  government  of  the  Ryukyus  should 
include  a  department  of  agriculture. 

3.  Beef  and  dairy  production  can  be  up- 
gr;ided  by  using  agricultural  byproducts  and 
n.itlve  forages  as  animal  feed.  Family  luiits 
should  be  stressed,  but  a  few  corporate-type, 
intensive  operations  can  be  established. 

4.  Poultry  production  was  identified  as  an 
aroa  having  strong  potential  if  Improved 
pr;ictlces  are  adopted,  and  research  is  carried 
oat  to  develop  rations  and  breeds  adapted  to 
R:.ukyuan  conditions. 

5.  Swine  production,  similarly,  can  be  Im- 
P'oved  by  adopting  a  number  of  eniunerated 
caanges  in  production  and  marketing 
P'.ictices. 

".  Cooperatives  offer  hope  as  a  means  of 
organizing  and  Improving  agricultural  prac- 
tir'es  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Again,  specific 
n  ommendations  are  made  as  to  procedure. 

Otagaki  feels  the  islanders  were  able  to  see 
:.::A  appreciate  the  Okinawan  problems  far 
t.tier  than  mainland  U.S.  teams  might  have 
done,  both  because  of  cultural  affinity  and 
.111  acquaintance  with  similar  agricultural 
problems  and  climate. 

He  thinks  that  Just  as  business  sells  Its 
talent  abroad,  Hawaii  should  look  Into  the 
potential  of  sending  Its  agricultural  talent 
iineld. 

Hawaii  has  a  world-recognized  leadership 
!>ositlon  in  tropical  agricultiare  and  should 
move  to  exploit  it,  he  feels. 


A  Nicaragua!!  Canal? — Of  Course 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16,  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  February  10, 
1 965  issue  of  El  Diario  La  Prensa. 

The  editorial  follows : 

A  NiCARAGUAN  CANAL? Of  COURSE 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  two 
Central  American  nations  visited  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  C.  Marm,  were 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  Undoubtedly, 
this  astute  statesman  has  done  so  because 
this  proposed  area  is  the  closest  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  most  desirable, 
philosophically,  as  a  wedge  against  com- 
munism in  the  Latin  American  sector  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  Is  an  area  where 
friends  of  the  United  States  abound,  and 
Irritating,  agitating  Yankee  baiters  are  un- 
popular. 

The  canal  through  Nicaragua  has  been 
seriously  considered  and  discussed  as  a  feasi- 
ble point  for  many  decades.  During  almost 
the  past  50  years,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
evaluated  as  a  logical  point  by  Central  Amer- 
ican experts  of  our  State  Department  and 
our  Department  of  Defense.  Such  discus- 
sions, in  themselves,  are  evidence  of  the  logic 
of  this  canal.  Logic  from  a  technical  point 
of  view,  logic  from  the  political  aspects  and 
logic  from  an  economic  appraisal. 

A  canal  through  Nicaragua  woiild.  In  a  true 
sense,  be  a  breakthrough  into  Latin  Ameri- 
can popularity  and  friendship.  Nicaragua 
has  consistently  demonstrated  friendship  and 
loyalty  to  the  United  States.  By  virtue  of 
the  Chamorro-Bryan  agreement  almost  50 
years  ago,  Managua  gave  Washington  an  "ex- 
clusive option"  to  open  a  canal  through 
Nicaraguan  territory.  Nicaragua  contracted 
and  agreed  not  to  negotiate  with  any  other 
country  or  private  enterprise  for  the  (^>ening 
of  such  a  canal.  In  Wall  Street  parlance.  It 
granted  the  United  States  a  "call"  on  the 
canal.  When  dealing  with  a  friend,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  matter  of  elementary  Justice 
tliat  a  "call"  deserves  a  "put."  When  Nica- 
ragua gave  an  "exclusive  option"  to  the 
United  States  to  buUd  a  new  canal,  Nica- 
ragua In  return  should  have  an  excliislve  op- 
tion that  we  build  the  same  through  Nica- 
ragua territory — ^this  is,  if  it  is  feasible  and 
desirable — wliich  it  is. 

Would  such  an  apparent  preference  (which 
ts  a  matter  of  long  standing  treaty)  for 
Nicaragua  seem  to  be  a  reprisal  against  the 
people  of  Panama?  Definitely  not.  Panama 
already  has  it  canal.  As  a  matter  of  good, 
old-fashioned  Yankee  business  practice,  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  put  too  many  eggs 
In  one  explosive  container.  In  recent  times, 
the  Panamanians  have  given  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  proximity  of  U.S.  forces  and 
U.S.  civilians  has  not  made  them  overly 
happy.  The  fact  that  a  new  canal  would  be 
built  throtigh  Nicaragua  is  oiu*  busir^ss  and 
Nicaragua's  business,  and  in  no  case  signifies 
that  the  United  States  would  abandon  the 
present  Panama  Cantd.  Certainly.  Panama 
has  no  "call"  upon  us  and  is  not  entitled 
to  two  canals.  A  canal  built  with  U.S.  tax- 
payer money  through  Panama  would  \in- 
doubtedly  be  strenuously  opposed  in  Con- 
gress. Politically  and  philosophically,  it  Is 
unfeasible. 

Another  major  inducing  cause  to  choose 
Nicaragua  as  the  most  desirable  site,  would 
be   the    fact   that   Nicaragtia    and   Its   four 


neighbors;  Ouatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras 
and  Costa  Rica,  the  new  and  ezpcLndlng  Com- 
mon Market  of  Central  America,  would  vast- 
ly Improve  their  economies  and  their  goal  of 
a  bootstrap  operation  to  Jointly  benefit  their 
14  mUllons  of  people.  The  cost  of  a  second 
canal  through  Nicaragua  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  more  expensive  than  one  through 
Panama  for  the  reason  that  at  least  we  may 
be  assured  of  receiving  dollar  value  few  every 
doUar  spent  In  construction  ooeta.  It  would 
also  be  more  than  Justified  by  the  Impetus 
given  the  development  of  a  C<Hnmon  Market 
and  the  five  nations  of  that  region.  Iliese 
five  nations  of  the  Central  American  repub- 
lics are  closest  to  the  enormous  consumer 
and  export  markets  of  our  counl^-y. 

Because  we  have  friends  there.  Central 
America  has  been  the  area  most  threatened 
by  propaganda  from  Red  China.  We  are  sure 
that  Mr.  Mann  \inderstand8  this  as  he  re- 
views the  pros  and  cons  for  a  new  canal. 

Nicaragua,  si. 


Diplomatic  Irresponsibility 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday.  February  16,  1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  time 
of  unsettled  world  conditions  it  seems  to 
be  the  thing  to  do  for  many  of  our  citi- 
zens, newspapers,  and  congressional 
Members  to  prescribe  methods  for  solv- 
ing our  international  problems. 

On  this  subject,  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal, one  of  the  most  respected  newspa- 
pers in  this  country,  published  an  edi- 
torial in  yesterday's  edition  entitled 
"Diplomatic  Irrespwnsibility." 

This  editorial  commends  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wisconsin,  the 
Honorable  Clsicent  J.  Zablocki.  now 
serving  in  his  17th  year  on  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  for  telling  a 
committee  of  this  body  that  too  often 
Members  of  Congress  are  guilty  of  what 
he  caUed  "diplomatic  irresponsibility." 

For  enlightenment  of  all  Members  of 
the  House  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  this  editorial  in  the  Record  : 
Diplomatic  Irresponsibilitt 

Congress  regained  its  senses  in  time  to 
reject  the  ban  on  sale  of  surplus  food  to 
Egypt.  It  has  turned  down  a  House  approved 
amendment  that  would  have  taken  the  p>ower 
to  decide  on  such  transactions  away  from  the 
President.  The  proposed  ban  was  unwar- 
ranted Interference  with  the  President's  de- 
termination of  foreign  policy,  even  if  it  is 
true  that  President  Nasser  of  Egypt  is  ter- 
ribly exasperating  and  sound  policy  might 
dictate  curbing  food  shipments  to  him. 

Representative  Zablocki.  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin,  told  the  House  Rules  Committee 
the  other  day  that  too  often  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  quUty  of  what  he  calls  "diplomatic 
IrresponslbUlty."  They  propose  and  vote  for 
emotionally  charged,  spvu-  of  the  moment 
measures  that  tie  the  President's  hands. 
Congressmen  would  not  risk  the  charge  of 
being  fiscally  Irresponsible  by  proposing  tax 
cut  amendments  from  the  House  floor, 
Zablocki  said.  The  place  to  propose  foreign 
policy  measures  is  before  the  Hovise  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  en:  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  And  he  proposed  that  In 
any  congressional  reorganization  foreign  pol- 
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ley   proposals   be   required    to    go  to   those 
committees. 

In  the  meantime  the  House — the  prime  of- 
fender In  these  nuitters — ovight  to  exercise 
self-control  and  not  try  to  write  foreign 
policy  in  amendments  to  such  Irrelevant 
Items  as  a  farm  appropriation  bill.  It  Is,  as 
Zablocki  says,  plain  Irresponsibility. 


Kosciuszko  and  Lincoln — Fighters  for 
Freedom  and  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or   NEW   JEBSE7 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  16.  1965 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  12  we  celebrated  the  219th  an- 
niversary of  a  great  Polish  fighter  and 
advocate  for  liberty  and  human  rights, 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko. 

Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  a  stranger  to 
this  country,  inspired  by  a  fervent  love 
of  freedom  and  liberty,  came  here  on 
borrowed  money  to  offer  his  services  to 
our  new  Nation  In  the  American  Revolu- 
tion to  help  gain  our  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. His  brilliant  service  in  the 
American  Revolutionary  Army  caught 
the  attention  of  George  Washington, 
who  placed  him  in  charge  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  West  Point  fortifications. 
There  a  monument  stands  erected  to 
his  memory  by  the  American  youth  as  a 
tribute  to  his  leadership  and  heroism. 

Upon  returning  to  Poland  in  1792,  he 
led  a  tiny,  but  inspired,  army  in  its 
heroic  resistance  against  the  Russian 
tyrant.  Upon  the  unsuccessful  termi- 
nation of  that  insurrection  he  again 
came  to  the  United  States,  which  he 
called  his  second  covmtry,  and  for  which 
he  declared  his  love  and  affection. 

By  a  strange  and  historic  coincidence 
the  12th  day  of  February  is  also  the  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  another  great 
'citizen  of  the  world,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
^  Though  they  were  bom  nearly  a  cen- 
tury apart,  though  one  was  a  Pole  and 
the  othe.'  an  American,  one  a  soldier,  and 
the  other  a  statesman,  they  had  many 
characteristics  in  common  which  would 
place  them  In  the  same  category  In  the 
annals  of  American  history. 

Both  of  them  had  a  fervent  love  for 
freedom  and  the  ideals  of  democracy. 
Kosciuszko  fought  to  give  birth  to  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  and  Lincoln  made 
every  effort  during  his  time  to  keep  It 
intact.  Both  contributed  richly  to  make 
this  Nation  great.  Both  believed  in  the 
dignity  of  man.  Both  of  them  dedicated 
their  lives  to  free  men  from  oppression. 

This  Nation,  and  the  world  today,  is 
sorely  in  need  of  the  inspiration  and 
leadership  of  great  men  like  Kosciuszko 
and  Lincoln. 

In  Lincoln's  day  half  of  our  Nation 
was  enslaved.  Today  half  of  the  world 
Is  enslaved,  and  the  fate  of  our  entire 
civilization  Is  at  stake. 

Our  great  American  Nation  has  never 
shirked  its  responsibilities.  It  has  never 
given  in  to  a  tyrant  or  aggressor,  and, 
Qod  grant  it,  wlU  not  do  so  today. 


I  hope  we  bear  in  mind  that  while  we 
here  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom,  the 
native  land  of  Kosciuszko,  who  fought 
and  sacrificed  to  make  our  land  free,  still 
suffers  together  with  the  lands  of  many 
other  peoples  imder  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 

In  honor  of  the  memory  of  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko,  therefore,  and  in  order  to 
preserve  for  our  children  that  freedom 
here  which  we  hold  so  dearly,  let  us  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  a  firm  determination 
to  make  this  country  and  the  entire  world 
safe  for  democracy,  the  democracy  for 
which  Kosciuszko  and  Lincoln  fought  so 
bravely. 


John  Ghizzoni,  Man  of  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  18,  1965 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
youth  can  find  inspiration  in  two  careers 
described  briefly  in  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Tribune- 
Democrat  of  February  5. 

In  a  tribute  to  Mr.  John  Ghizzoni  on 
his  retirement  as  president  of  District  2, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  the 
newspaper  reports  on  his  unselfish  par- 
ticipation in  community  affairs  as  well 
as  on  his  outstanding  record  with  the 
labor  organization.  The  Tribune-Demo- 
crat at  the  same  time  lauds  Mr.  Ghiz- 
zonl's  successor,  Mr.  Harvey  Younker,  a:s 
"an  equally  public  spirited  man"  and 
widely  recognized  UMWA  leader. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
this  editiorial  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  for  there  Is  a 
particularly  significant  reference  to  each 
■of  these  gentlemen  that  today's  young- 
sters ought  to  hear:  Mr.  Ghiezonl  started 
to  work  in  the  mines  when  he  was  12,  and 
Mr.  Younker  set  out  on  a  parallel  career 
at  age  14.  | 

While  it  is  impossible  to  overemphasize 
the  value  of  a  formal  education,  examples 
of  this  nature  can  be  important  to  any- 
one deprived  of  an  opportulty  for  full 
schooling.  These  instances  are.  In  fact, 
proof  positive  that  a  person  can  attain 
a  high  level  of  learning  without  diploma 
or  degree.  The  Ghizzoni  and  Younker 
boys  refused  to  allow  their  dreams  of 
success  to  dissipate  because  !t  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  start  working  at  such 
an  early  age.  They  were  good  workers 
and  they  became  good,  community- 
minded  men.    As  Kipling  wrote : 

If   you  can  dream — and   not  make  dreams 

your  master. 
If  you  can  flU  the  unforgi\ang  minute  with 

sixty  seconds'  worth  of  distance  run. 
Tours  is  the  Earth  and  evexytliing  that's  In 

It. 
And — which  Is  more — you'll  be  a  Man,  my 

son. 

The  editorial  follows: 

John  Ghizzoni,  Man  or  Bervick 
Although  John  Ghizzoni  has  retired  as 
president  of  district  2  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  It  will  be  to  the  benefit 
of  this  area  If  he  chooses  not  to  retire  from 
his  roles  In  civic  affairs. 


And  there  is  at  least  one  Indication  that  he 
doesn't  plan  to  Just  sit  back  and  take  it 
easy — he  has  retained  his  longstanding  posi- 
tion as  an  International  board  member  of  the 
UMWA. 

As  are  most  other  labor  union  members, 
the  Homer  City  man  Is  a  good  example  of  a 
good  citizen.  He  hasnt  limited  himself  to 
union  endeavors.  In  addition  to  having  been 
helpful  in  many  civic  campaigns,  he  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  advisers 
of  St.  Francis  College,  Loretto,  and  on  the 
executive  board  of  Adm.  Robert  E.  Peary  Boy 
Scout  Council. 

On  a  broader  scale,  he  has  represented  this 
highly  industrial  district  before  a  U.S.  Senate 
committee  studying  economic  and  unemploy- 
ment problems.  At  one  time  he  was  hand- 
picked  by  former  UMWA  Preisdent  John  L. 
Lew^  to  be  among  23  American  delegates  lo 
the  fourth  world  congress  of  the  Interna- 
tional Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions 
In  Vienna,  Austria. 

Mr.  Ghizzoni  started  to  work  In  the  coal 
mines  when  he  was  12  and  has  been  close  to 
the  miners  ever  since.  When  he  was  14  he 
received  his  first  office  in  the  UMWA.  He 
served  as  secretary  of  his  local  for  a  number 
of  years  and  then  moved  up  to  the  presi- 
dency, going  on  In  1918  to  become  a  travel- 
ing auditor  for  the  international  union.  And 
in  1920  he  was  elected  to  his  post  as  an  in- 
ternational board  member. 

One  of  the  organizers  of  the  union's  dis- 
trict 2,  he  was  named  to  its  presidency  in 
November  1952  and  held  that  Job  \mtll  he 
retired. 

To  succeed  Mr.  Ghizzoni  as  leader  of  the 
130  locals  In  district  2,  the  UMWA's  execu- 
tive board  has  approved  Harvey  Younker,  of 
Johnstown,  an  equally  public  spirited  man. 
Among  other  civic  endeavors,  Mr.  Younlcer 
has  been  active  In  Community  Chest-Red 
Cross  fund  campaigns  and  has  served  as 
chairman  of  Cambria  County  Board  of  A<;- 
slstance  and  on  the  board  of  Johnstown  Ci'.v- 
County  Clinic. 

Mr.  Younker  also  started  young  In  the 
mines,  his  first  Job  being  as  a  track  boy  at  the 
age  of  14.  His  mining  career  has  been 
marked  by  activity  in  mine  safety  movements, 
and  he  is  serving  as  president  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Bituminotis  Council,  Holmes  Safety 
Association. 

In  Mr.  Ghizzoni  and  Mr.  Younker,  tlie 
labor  movement  has  given  to  this  area  two 
good  workers.  It  Is  hoped  that  both  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  public  as  well  as  their 
union. 


Judge   Greene  Retires 


/n 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARMISTEAD  I.  SELDEN,  JR. 

OF    AXABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16, 1965 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 18,  in  my  home  town  of  Greens- 
boro, the  county  seat  of  Hale  County, 
Ala.,  the  Honorable  Robert  K.  Greene 
retired  as  judge  of  probate,  a  position  in 
which  he  had  served  with  distinction  for 
over  26  years. 

A  former  president  of  the  Alabama  As- 
sociation of  County  Commissioners  and 
of  the  Warrior-Tombigbee  Development 
Association,  Judge  Greene  has  always 
given  freely  of  his  time  and  talent  to 
undertakings  that  have  benefited  his 
area  and  State. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Jan- 
uary 14,  1965,  issue  of  the  Greensboro 
Watchman  is  a  fine  tribute  to  an  exem- 
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plary  public  servant  and  distinguished 
Alabamian: 

Judge  Greene  Retires 

Before  next  week's  Issue  of  the  Watchman 
is  in  the  malls.  Judge  Greene  wUl  have  fln- 
isi^ed  his  long  tenure  in  public  office,  and 
gone  Into  retirement.  Hence,  a  few  words 
about  him — an  acknowledgment  of  his  stat- 
ure as  a  man  and  an  appreciation  of  him  as 
an  officeholder. 

Bob  Greene,  as  only  his  intimates  call  him, 
w.is  born  75  years  ago  in  Birmingham,  and 
b  iptlzed  Robert  Knox.  His  father,  Sam  Erie 
Greene,  was  a  circuit  Judge  in  Jefferson 
County  for  many  years,  and  then  the  coun- 
ty s  probate  Judge.  His  mother  was  Rosa 
Miller,  of  Talladega.  In  her  later  years,  she 
spent  much  of  her  time  with  her  son  here  in 
Hale  County. 

At  Auburn,  young  Greene  was  a  track  star, 
and  for  many  years  his  half-mile  time  re- 
mained on  the  books  as  the  Southern  record. 
Not  long  out  of  college,  he  moved  to  Hale 
County,  to  operate  a  family  plantation  west 
of  Cedarvllle,  not  far  from  Lock  5.  This 
farm  was  partly  in  the  prairies,  partly  In  river 
bottom  lands.  That  was  In  1911,  and  for  all 
of  those  Intervening  years,  almost  54  of  them, 
Robert  Knox  Greene  has  remained  a  farmer 
in  this  county.  Cotton  then,  as  now,  was  his 
chief  love  and  interest,  although  he  "has  also 
gone  In  much  for  cattle. 

Those  were  the  happy  days  in  Alabama  be- 
fcre  we  had  to  worry  with  the  boll  weevil — 
but  living,  as  he  did,  in  the  prairies,  young 
Greene  was  faced  with  the  overwhelming 
problem  of  transportation,  now  dismissed  so 
Uu-htly  by  mb.  Between  Greene  and  the 
skimpily  paved  sidewalks  of  Greensboro  there 
uf-re  10  of  the  meanest  and  muddiest  miles 
ki'.own  to  mankind.  Those  were  the  days 
wlien,  in  a  wet  winter,  you  had  to  add  two 
nuiles  to  the  hitch  even  to  get  over  the  roads 
V.  itb  a  lightly  loaded  wagon,  and  then,  as  the 
r.;ins  continued,  you  had  to  forget  the  wagon 
entirely,  and  take  off  on  horseback  through 
ilie  unfenced  countryside  to  get  anywhere. 
And  there  even  came  times  when  a  horse 
W'juldn't  do.  Young  Greene  would  Just  walk 
the  sandy  miles  to  lock  5,  catch  a  river 
ETpamer  to  Akron  or  to  Tuscaloosa,  and  then 
a  train  to  Birmingham  to  see  his  family  and 
the  young  lady  whom  he  was  courting,  Fanny 
E-.ans.  It  was  not  too  long  after  this  that 
Eiie  Joined  him  as  a  bride  In  the  prairies  of 
Hide  County,  and  there  her  home — a  gra- 
cious and  hospitable  one  In  the  finest  sense 
rf  the  old  South — continues  to  exist  in  spite 
f :  the  disbelief  of  our  liberal  friends  from 
t!;e  North  who  Insist  that  this  kind  of  living 
!-  nothing  more  than  a  legend. 

Bob  Greene  has  always  been  a  successful 
f  rmer,  but  he  loves  nothing  quite  so  much 
nr  cotton.  He  has  been  successful  with  cot- 
t^n  where  others  have  failed,  and  we  doubt 
V  h ether  he  has  ever  had  more  than  three  or 
J  iir  real  failures  in  this  half  century.  We 
know  that  he  dldnt  do  anything  in  1916 — 
Miat  memorable  and  flooded  summer  when, 
:!  an  old  Negro  woman  living  nearby  in  the 
Rend  recounted  graphically:  "I  laid  by  my 
( :  ip  the  first  of  July,  and  it  was  as  fine  a 
crop  as  ever  you've  seen,  and  then  I  prayed 
for  the  rain,  but  I  must  have  prayed  too 
!  Trd.  I  asked  the  Lord  to  fill  up  the  mid- 
ci:es  in  my  cotton,  but  when  He  got  through 
filling  up  the  middles.  He  filled  up  the  cracks 
:::  my  floor,  too."  There  were  other  bad 
'  ■  irs,  like  the  wet  and  cold  summer  of  1940, 
ti  it  by  and  large,  cotton  has  been  kind  to 
j^  b  Greene,  and  he  has  returned  the  af- 
:•  etion. 

.^s  a  young  man.  Bob  Greene  took  an  in- 
■'Tcst  in  public   affairs,   and  some  30   years 

:o,  after  an  earlier  failure,  he  was  elected 

•  >  the  commissioners'  court  of  this  county, 

!<d  then.  In  1938,  to  fill  an  unexpired  term 
:  r  probate  Judge.  He  won  a  full  term  in 
''40  and  every  6  years  since  that  time, 
liiost  often  without  opposition,  he  has  won 


another  term.  Last  year,  he  felt  that  the 
tUne  for  retirement  has  come,  so  he  stepped 
aside  voluntarily.  His  successor,  W.  H.  (Hal) 
Knight,  will  become  the  new  probate  Judge 
next  week. 

Prior  to  aU  this  there  was  another  term 
of  public  service  few  Judge  Greene,  early  In 
the  1930's,  when  he  was  called  to  Mont- 
gomery to  help  establish  a  farm  system  for 
those  In  distress  because  of  the  depression. 
Bull  farmers,  they  were  derisively  called,  even 
back  In  those  days,  but  Greene  Insisted  then, 
as  he  always  insisted,  that  the  way  to  help 
the  farmer  was  not  by  direct  dole  but  by  a 
system  of  helping  the  farmer  to  help  hlmseK. 

We  are  not  so  rash  as  to  say  that  Robert 
Knox  Greene  is  the  finest  probate  Judge  in 
the  history  of  State  or  county,  but  if  you 
have  a  better  candidate  for  such  honors,  we 
would  like  to  know  his  name.  No  man  has 
served  so  long  in  this  office — some  26  years— 
In  the  history  of  Hale  County,  and  no  other 
tenure  has  seen  such  remarkable  progress. 
The  last  quarter  century  has  seen  a  lot  of 
changes.  We  have  emerged  from  the  tail- 
end  of  the  great  depression;  we  have  gone 
through  4  years  of  a  worldwide  war;  we  have 
been  engaged  in  another  major  conflict,  the 
Korean  war,  and  In  other  highly  Irritating 
conflicts  of  a  lesser  nature;  we  have  sweated 
continuously  during  the  cold  war,  and  we 
have  finally  emerged  Into  a  period  of  such 
prosp>erlty  that  It  must  be  regarded  as  some 
kind  of  economic  euphoria.  During  all  this 
time.  Judge  Greene  has  been  at  the  helm  In 
Hale  County.  It  may  be  that  we  would  have 
moved  regardless  of  everjrthing,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  while  we  have  moved  In  Hale 
County,  even  though  largely  with  the  tide, 
we  have  kept  an  even  keel.  That  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  State  or  Nation,  and 
much  more  than  can  be  said  for  most  of  our 
other  counties,  which  had  the  same  oppor- 
tunities as  Hale. 

It  sounds  silly  to  say  that  Judge  Greene's 
life  spans  this  county  from  Reconstruction 
to  the  atomic  age,  but  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, this  is  true.  We  cannot  rightly  add 
enough  years  to  place  him  back  In  the  1870's 
a:  d  1880's,  but  we  do  know  that,  when  he 
came  here  In  1911,  he  came  Into  and  began 
farming  in  a  county  where  there  were  many 
Confederate  veterans  still  active — men  who 
had  fought  through  the  war,  and  then 
through  the  terrors  of  the  Reconstruction. 
Judge  Greene  knew  these  men;  he  talked 
with  them,  and  he  heard  firsthand  from  them 
their  tales  of  hardship,  and  how  they  had  to 
make  do  with  what  they  had  at  hand.  This 
old  £tgricultural  era  was  dying.  The  planta- 
tion system,  with  cotton  as  the  only  crop, 
still  dominated  the  scene.  The  countryside, 
and  especially  the  prairie  section,  was  teem- 
ing with  Negro  labor.  The  crop  was  planted 
with  leisure  and  gathered  with  even  greater 
leisure,  without  fear  of  boll  weevil,  with  the 
planter  delighted  to  get  through  picking  by 
Thanksgiving  Day.  There  has  been  a  steady 
agricultural  tide  since  then,  and  he  has 
ridden  the  crest  all  the  way.  He  has  adapted 
himself  to  the  new  plantation  system — in- 
deed, he  has  been  one  of  its  chief  architects 
in  Alabama;  he  has  equipped  himself  with 
tractors,  and  four-row  cultivators,  and  poi- 
soning machines,  and  he  has  called  on  the 
crop-dusting  pilot  to  help  him,  and  he  has 
taken  other  steps  to  make  more  cotton  than 
ever  before,  and  to  make  it  easier. 

By  education,  environment,  and  birth. 
Judge  Greene  Is  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 
He  is  a  man  of  culture.  In  the  finest  tradition 
of  the  South.  He  can  discuss  Shakespeare 
as  readUy  as  he  can  the  evU  habits  of  the  boll 
weevil,  and  it's  not  too  much  to  him  which 
subject  you  choose.  Judge  Greene  is  a  con- 
servative. With  his  background,  he  couldn't 
very  well  be  anything  else.  But  he  is  not 
a  blind  standpatter.  He  remembers  the  past 
and  the  rich  lessons  which  it  has  brought 
him,  but  he  doesn't  keep  his  Liead  turned  in 
that  direction.  He  speaks  and  moves  with 
great  caution  and  the  utmost  deliberation — 


but  he  does  speak  bis  mind,  and  he  doeis 
move  when  the  time  comes  for  it.  When  he 
draws  slowly  on  that  pipe,  he  is  doing  more 
than  filling  his  lungs  with  tobacco  smoke. 
He  is  making  his  decision,  as  he  does  dozens 
of  times  a  day.  Sometimes  he  Is  wrong,  but — 
to  draw  on  a  new  metaphor — ^hls  batting 
average  is  about  as  high  as  you  can  get  In 
the  tough  league  of  Alabama  public  life. 

When  Greene  became  probate  Judge,  an  old 
lady  on  a  bicycle  could  cover  every  foot  of 
paved  roads  in  Hale  County,  including  the 
streeets.  in  30  minutes.  Now  this  county, 
thanks  both  to  Judge  Greene  and  the  coop- 
erative county  board  which  has  always 
worked  with  him,  this  county  has  a  highway 
and  rural  road  system  unexcelled  in  Alabama. 
True,  this  era  has  brought  with  It  both  State 
and  Federal  assistance,  but  why  is  it  that  all 
of  otu-  Alabama  counties,  with  the  same  op- 
portunities as  Hale,  have  not  shown  such 
progress?  All  through  the  years.  Judge 
Greene  and  the  county  governing  body  have 
insisted  on  operating  within  t^elr  means,  and 
the  result  has  been  that,  when  opportunity 
knocked  at  our  door,  we  were  able  to  open  it 
and  take  advantage  of  it.  This  county  has 
operated  on  a  soUd  financial  basis,  without 
a  breath  of  scandal,  for  more  than  25  years, 
and  that  in  itself  is  a  great  tribute  to  Judge 
Greene  and  his  coUeagues.  We  now  have 
a  shop  and  road  construction  ssrstem  which 
is  considered  a  model  one  for  the  South, 
and — without  any  avaUable  statistics — we  are 
bold  enough  to  say  that,  when  It  comes  to 
fine  rural  roads,  Hale  County  certainly  ranks 
among  the  top  10  or  15  counties  In  America. 

A  similar  strain  of  caution,  mixed  with  an 
awareness  that  we  must  stiU  keep  on  the 
move,  has  entered  Into  every  phase  of  our 
county  life.  As  a  result,  we  not  only  have 
a  progressive  county,  but  one  free  of  bonded 
indebtedness.  Hale  County  was  very  late 
in  taking  advantage  of  State  and  Federal  aid 
in  the  building  of  a  hospital,  but  when  Judge 
Greene  did  see  that  such  a  hospital  should  be 
built,  he  lent  all  of  his  help  and  his  prestige 
in  seeing  to  it  that  we  got  the  very  best,  and 
that  we  put  it  on  the  soundest  base  possible. 

In  brief,  it  has  been  a  pleasant  experience 
to  live  In  a  county  which  has  such  a  man  as 
Judge  Greene  as  Its  head — to  see  him  in  ac- 
tion, and  to  enjoy  that  peculiar  sense  of 
seciu-ity  which  we  feel  when  a  man  of  his 
stature   and    Integrity   occupy   public   office. 


Anniversary  Remarks  Commemorating 
the  Sinking  of  the  "Maine"* 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    KEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15,  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  event  we 
commemorated  yesterday,  the  explosion 
of  the  battleslilp  Maine  off  the  Havana 
Harbor  in  1898,  signaled  the  emergence 
of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power. 
When  our  young  men  joined  hands  in 
common  struggle  with  the  valiant  Cuban 
patriots  to  throw  off  the  despotism  of 
Spain,  tills  country  demonstrated  a  new 
sense  of  national  conscience. 

While  our  Government  had  been  fore- 
most in  recognizing  the  independence  of 
Spain's  other  colonies  In  the  Americas 
and  had  backed  them  further  by  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  we  had  never  before 
taken  up  arms  on  behalf  of  another 
country's  freedom. 
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The  Spanish-American  War  grew  out 
of  deplorable  conditions  in  Cuba  that 
seemed  intolerable  to  an  aroused  pop- 
ular sentiment  in  the  United  States. 
Spanish  misgovemment  and  oppression 
had  given  rise  to  numerous  revolts  which 
had  made  little  headway  in  relieving 
Cuban  His. 

The  "reconcentration"  policy  of  the 
Spanish  commander,  resorted  to  in  1896 
to  surpress  rebellion,  left  thousands  of 
prisoners  to  perish  behind  barbed  wire 
and  armed  guard.  Within  the  next  2 
years.  200,000  people  or,  roughly,  one- 
eighth  of  the  total  Cuban  population, 
had  been  wiped  out  by  famine,  disease, 
and   atrocity. 

The  American  journalists  did  exag- 
gerate in  their  releases  to  the  public  in 
terms  of  what  has  been  called  the  new 
"yellow  press."  But  the  real  sufferings 
of  the  rebels  would  have  been  horrible 
enough  in  any  case  to  arouse  deep  sym- 
pathies among  Americans.  And.  more- 
over, they  were  the  sufferings  of  a 
neighbor. 

Then  on  a  Tuesday.  February  15,  1898, 
two  explosions  illuminated  the  Havana 
Harbor,  and  the  second-class  battleship 
Maine,  moored  on  a  friendly  visit,  was 
reduced  to  a  twisted  hulk. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  American  oflfi- 
cers  and  crewmen  lost  their  lives,  most  to 
be  burled  in  the  Colon  Cemetery  of  Ha- 
yana.  Without  doubt  the  catastrophe 
stirred  up  national  feelings,  and  the  ex- 
citement and  the  pent-up  resentment  to- 
ward the  Spaniards  solidified  into  the 
cry:  "Remember  the  Maine." 

With  the  declaration  of  war  on  April 
29,  President  McKlnley  called  for  125,- 
000  volunteers.  More  than  1  million 
offered  their  services.  They  fought  with 
valor  and  heroism  in  the  face  of  the  most 
adverse  conditions,  yet  they  were  the 
most  poorly  treated  of  all  our  defend- 
ers. The  enlisted  man's  pay  was  $13  a 
month.  Still,  Idealistic  young,  men  were 
willing  to  give  their  lives,  and  11,000  paid 
the  supreme  price. 

We  went  into  war  by  land  and  sea  in 
Cuba.  On  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
Admiral  Dewey  destroyed  the  Spanish 
Fleet  in  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay,  inside 
the  gvms  of  Corregidor.  By  the  war's 
end.  United  States  had  proven  herself 
to  be  a  ix)werful  adversary  and  a  coun- 
try destined  for  leadership. 

We  give  special  honor  to  the  260  men 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Maine,  but  we  also  pay  tribute  to  all 
veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
to  those  In  this  country  and  to  the 
valiant  men  of  Cuba  who  gained  inde- 
pendence for  the  island.  They  were  men 
who  fought  with  deep  convictions  and 
love  of  liberty. 


Uncle  Sam's  Image 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OP   tNDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  16. 1965 

Mr.      HARVEY      of      Indiana.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing  editorial   from   the   Shelbyville, 
Ind.,  News,  Fdbruary  12, 1966: 
ITncls  Sam's  Imaoe 

There  wm  a  time,  well  wlttaln  the  memo- 
rieo  of  a  great  many  AmericaiM  Uvlng  today, 
when  this  country's  Image  In  foreign  lands 
was  much  different  from  what  it  appears  to 
be  now.  It  was  an  image  of  hope  to  millions 
who  have  since  reached  our  shores  to  become 
American  citizens.  And  it  was  an  Image  of 
"Don't  Tread  on  Me"  to  those  who  might 
have  entertained  thoughts  of  doing  harm  to 
our  nationals  or  our  property  on  foreign 
soil. 

But  in  the  latter  respect,  it  has  lately  even 
become  common  to  read  in  the  press  of  at- 
tacks on  Americans  and  American  property 
In  certain  other  countries.  As  this  was  writ- 
ten, the  most  recent  of  such  incidents  oc- 
curred in  Moscow  when  a  mob  of  some  3,000 
Russian  and  Asian  students  attacked  the 
U.S.  Embassy.  According  to  aa  on-the-scene 
rej>ort,  the  mob  hurled  rocks  and  other  mis- 
siles to  shatter  every  window  on  the  first  two 
stories  of  the  building. 

And  all  of  this  went  on  whll*  an  estimated 
200  police  stood  by  and  watched.  The  fact 
is — and  this  has  been  pointed  out  many 
times — that  such  demonstrattona  are  em- 
ployed as  a  matter  of  governmtnt  policy  as  a 
means  of  protesting  some  action  of  the 
United  States  with  which  the  Kremlin  does 
not  agree. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  not  the  only  country 
which  has  and  continues  to  use  such  tactics 
and,  so  far  to  a  large  extent  and  to  all  sur- 
face appearances  at  least,  escaped  our  right- 
ful wrath.  Egypt  Is  another  recent  example, 
and  there  are  others. 

We  must  recognize,  of  course,  that  we  live 
In  a  world  of  greater  International  complexi- 
ties than  ever  before — a  world  in  which  the 
great  powers  and  even  the  secondary  and 
lesser  powers  are  striving  for  a  sort  of  "big 
brother"  leadership  among  the  emerging  na- 
tions. But  even  so.  it  would  seem  that  some 
where  along  the  line  we  lost  some  of  the 
starch  In  our  national  spine.  Whether  w^e 
ever  get  it  back  remains  to  be  seen. 


Concealed  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  16,  1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Increasing 
concern  is  being  expressed  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  new  inflationary  surge  this 
year.  Although  the  administration 
maintains  that  there  has  been  no  sig- 
nificant inflation  in  the  past  year,  it  has 
in  fact  been  occurring,  although  largely 
in  concealed  form. 

A  recent  article  in  the  February  8  issue 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  outlines  the 
disparity  between  expansion  in  bank 
credit  and  growth  in  economic  output. 
Since  1961,  bank  credit  has  grown  28 
percent  while  gross  output  has  increased 
by  only  22  percent.  Since  wholesale 
prices  have  remained  relatively  stable  in 
the  same  period,  the  question  arises 
where  the  excess  in  the  growth  of  credit 
over  growth  in  capacity  has  gone. 

The  answer  is  that  the  steadiness  in 
wholesale  prices  has  actually  been  con- 
cealing a  form  of  inflation.  Without  the 
excessive  increase  in  bank  credit  over 
recent  years,  prices  would  have  fallen. 


Price  declines  such  as  might  have 
occurred  in  the  past  3  years  are  impor- 
tant because  they  would  have  provided  a 
margin  to  allow  for  commodity  price  in- 
creases while  maintaining  overall  sta- 
bility in  the  long  run. 

The  problem  of  the  relation  between 
credit  and  prices  indicates  the  desirabil- 
ity of  a  less  expansionary  credit  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 
Such  a  policy  not  only  would  help  to 
prevent  concealed  inflation,  but  also 
would  help  to  reduce  the  persistent  defi- 
cit in  the  balance  of  payments. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  the 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  at 
this  point: 

The  Outlook — Appraisal  of  Cuhrent  Trends 
IN  Business  and  Finance 

If  the  price  of  a  stock  were  to  hold  merely 
steady  while  concentrated,  pxirchases  of  it 
were  being  made  in  abnormally  heavy  vol- 
ume, professional  traders  would  stispect  an 
underlying  weakness.  They  would  look  for 
the  price  to  fall  as  soon  as  the  special  pur- 
chases were  finished. 

Yet  when  commodity  prices  remain  merely 
steady  during  several  years  of  record  expan- 
sion of  bank  credit,  the  general  reaction  is 
to  overlook  the  credit  expansion  3md  con- 
clude that  the  price  stability  proves  the»e 
Isn't  any  inflation.  At  least  that's  what's 
been  happening  In  the  last  few  years. 

The  steadiness  of  commodity  prices  begin- 
ning with  1958  has  been  remarkable.  The 
average  of  aU  wholesale  prices  for  that  year 
was  100.4  percent  of  the  1957-59  average, 
and  In  January  the  figure  had  risen  only  to 
about  101  percent.  Nor  has  there  been  any 
but  a  minimum  fluctuation  In  the  meantime. 
Not  only  the  annual  averages  but  also  the 
monthly  figures  have  remained  firmly  around 
101  percent,  mostly  a  bit  below. 

In  the  same  period  bank  credit  has  in- 
creased hugely.  From  the  end  of  1958  to  the 
end  of  1964  commercial  bank  credit — the 
total  of  loans  and  Investments — has  grown 
almost  50  percent  or  $90  billion.  Moreover, 
out  of  the  $90  billion  gain  for  6  years,  $60 
billion  has  come  in  the  last  3  years. 

That  there  is  a  close  connection  between 
bank  credit  and  commodity  prices  Is  pretty 
well  established  in  economic  theory.  An 
expansion  in  bank  credit  furnishes  funds 
for  an  Increase  in  economic  activity.  In 
turn  this  increase  means  direct  or  indirect 
purchases  of  additional  goods.  Either  the 
goods  are  bought  directly  with  the  added 
credit,  or  the  added  credit  pays  for  more 
employment,  whereupon  the  newly  employed 
either  work  with  more  goods  or  more  equip- 
ment or  use  their  i>ay  to  buy  more  good.-: 
for  their  own  tise. 

Actually,  the  expansion  In  bank  credit  has 
been  more  rapid  than  the  growth  In  eco- 
nomic activity.  Bank  credit  in  these  last  3 
years  has  grown  28  percent,  while  the  vaUie 
of  the  gross  output  of  the  Nation  has  In- 
creased only  22  percent.  Furthermore,  the 
gross  output  In  physical  terms  has  gone  up 
only  15  percent. 

The  rest  of  the  22  percent  gain  in  value  of 
output  reflects  so-called  price  increases,  but 
these  have  been  pretty  well  confined  to  the 
prices  of  human  work,  that  is,  salaries,  wage^. 
and  professional  and  service  pay.  As  ^e 
have  seen,  wholesale  commodity  prices  as  :\ 
group  have  not  gone  up,  and  it  can  also  be 
shown  that  the  increase  of  less  than  5  per- 
cent which  has  occurred  during  the  3  years 
in  retail  costs  refiects  mostly  higher  costs  irr 
services. 

In  any  case,  the  question  all  this  adds  up 
to  Is  where  the  excess  in  growth  of  credit  over 
growth  of  production  has  gone.  There  Is  no 
clear  answer  to  this,  but  It  looks  as  if  It  hns 
gone  Into  keeping  prices  steady.  Which  In 
turn  suggests  that,  without  the  extra  credit 
expansion,  prices  would  have  fallen.     That 


is.  the  steadiness  of  wholesale  prices  appears 
to  conceal  a  form  of  inflation. 

Tlie  mechanism  through  which  this  has 
been  done  Is  probably  the  visual  one  of  In- 
ventory stockpiling.  It  is  true  that  manu- 
facturing-and-trade  Inventory  additions  have 
been  conservatively  in  line  with  gains  in 
sales,  but  they've  been  substantial  Just  the 
same — from  a  monthly  average  of  $94  biUlon 
In  1361  to  almost  $108  billion  now. 

Ihe  existence  of  this  problem  of  the  rela- 
tion between  credit  and  prices  is  emphasized 
at  '.his  time  by  the  possibility  that  a  some- 
wh:it  less  expansionary  credit  policy  may  be 
adc'pted  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Tnere  Is  no  sign  so  tar  of  such  a  change; 
the  latest  week's  banking  flgures  suggested 
the  same  policy  of  "cautious  ease"  that  has 
been  followed  In  recent  months  is  still  in 
force. 

But  the  argtxments  for  a  change  are  strong 
becMuse  of  the  persistent  deficit  in  the  bal- 
ance between  U.S.  outgoing  and  incoming 
p.iynients  of  money.  Washington  at  last 
see. lis  to  be  on  the  verge  of  realizing  that 
such  a  deficit  cannot  go  on  forever  and  must 
be  cured  by  traditional  methods.  Including 
re?;ralnt  upon  credit  expansion. 

It  is  being  argued  In  Washington,  In  prep- 
aniUon  for  such  a  possible  switch,  that  It 
would  restrict  loans  being  made  outside  the 
cov'.ntry  rather  than  Inside  It.  However,  it  is 
dif^.cult  to  believe  that  any  such  clean  sep- 
aration of  the  effects  of  restraint  could  be 
achieved.  The  foreign  loans  our  bankers 
mrike  are  at  substantially  higher  interest 
rates  than  the  loans  made  here,  and  restraint 
on  ihe  volume  of  available  U.S.  credit  would 
tend  to  raise  rates  in  both  markets.  This 
would  probably  mean  that  new  lending  would 
be  reduced  at  home   as  weU   as  abroad. 

To  accomplish  a  substantial  reduction  In 
new  lending,  however,  the  credit  policy  would 
h . -e  to  be  altered  quite  a  bit.  The  present 
po'cy  of  keeping  the  banking  system's  un- 
encumbered reserves,  available  for  making 
lo,  ns.  In  a  narrow  fixed  range  tells  the  banks 
in  effect  to  go  ahead  and  lend  as  much  as 
thev  please. 

That's  because  the  moment  the  banks  lend 
eni  >ugh  to  pull  their  reserves  down  below  the 
tircet  range,  the  Reserve  System  replenishes 
th'^  funds.  The  banks  have  the  feeling  there 
is  vlways  more  to  come  If  they  start  to  use 
up  what  they've  got.  The  only  kind  of  policy 
thrr  would  really  act  as  a  rein  would  be 
to  let  the  reserves  keep  falling  gradually  as 
lc>.:as  are  made,  that  is,  to  avoid  replenish- 
ii.  •  them  fully. 

If  such  a  policy  were  adopted,  the  con- 
c'.u.sion  can  hardly  be  escaped.  In  the  light 
of  the  foregoing  analysis,  that  one  of  the  ef- 
fect <;  would  be  a  distinct  softening  of  com- 
m  -dity  prices. 

— Georcs   Shka. 


John  H.  Artichoker,  Jr^  Selected  as  One 
of  die  Nation'*  10  Outstanding  Yoang 
Men  for  1964 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  16.  1965 

M-'.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  selec- 
tion of  John  H.  Artichoker,  Jr.,  as  one 
of  the  Nation's  10  outstanding  young 
men  for  1964  was  an  honor  richly  de- 
served. It  was  a  source  of  special  pride 
and  pleasure  for  me,  since  John  was 
bom  and  reared  in  my  district,  and  Is 


a  living  testimonial  to  the  advancement 
and  achievement  an  Indian  yoath  can 
attain  with  the  determination  and  will- 
ingness to  work  John  has  demonstrated. 

Bom  at  Pine  Ridge.  S.  Dak.,  John  at- 
tended elementary  and  high  school  in 
that  area.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  South  Dakota  in  1951  after 
earning  all  of  his  college  expenses.  After 
working  several  years,  he  returned  to 
earn  his  M.A.  degree  in  1957. 

John  has  chosen  to  work  among  his 
people  and  is  the  first  Indian  to  hold  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  the  North- 
ern Cheyenne  Indian  Agency  at  Lame 
Deer,  Mont.  Just  34,  he  has  a  tremen- 
dous record  of  accomplishments  and 
promise  of  a  great  future  ahead. 

Because  his  remarks  at  the  jaycee 
award  banquet  were  so  very  appropriate, 
I  feel  they  merit  the  study  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate.  They 
are  as  follows: 

A  century  ago  the  sixties  were  a  milestone 
in  the  life  of  the  American  Indian  ^  for  it 
marked  the  end  to  an  era  of  almost  unlimi- 
ted freedom.  After  the  Wtir  Between  the 
States,  the  attention  of  the  settlers  turned 
toward  the  west.  Standing  in  the  way  of  the 
settlers  were  the  American  Indians  who 
fought  to  preserve  their  way  of  life,  their 
freedom  and  their  land.  The  Indians  efforts 
were  pitiful  In  contrast  to  the  might  of  the 
aggressor  and  In  a  few  short  years  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  capitulated. 

After  a  hundred  years,  the  1960's  have  be- 
come another  milestone  in  the  life  of  the 
American  Indian — for  throughout  America 
the  Indian  Is  like  an  awakening  GuUlTer. 
Evidences  of  such  an  awakening  began  some 
years  ago  when  Charles  Curtis  became  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  was  seen 
in  the  humor  of  WUl  Rogers  and  in  the  tal- 
ent of  the  Tallchlef  ballerinas.  In  my  home 
State  of  South  Dakota,  it  can  be  seen  by 
the  reelection  of  Dr.  Ben  Relfel  to  the  U.S. 
Congress.  It  was  seen  in  the  great  achieve- 
ment of  Oljmiplc  champion  Billy  Mills. 

The  fact  that  Indians  are  achieving  signifi- 
cant rol^  In  American  society  is  in  itself 
not  important.  The  Important  thing  is  that 
such  achievement  Is  possible  under  the  free 
enterprise  system  of  ovir  American  democ- 
racy. It  is  my  privilege  to  be  a  servant  of 
this  great  democracy  and  it  Is  my  hope  that 
some  way,  somehow,  the  good  men  and 
women  in  government  may  tonight  be  recog 
ognlzed  as  It  is  my  privilege  to  be  ^eco| 
nlzed.  Service  in  government  Is  an  honor 
and  should  be  so  considered  by  more  young 
men  and  women  everywhere.  The  strength 
of  the  day-to-day  opteratlons  of  government 
can  be  only  as  strong  as  the  people  who  are 
willing  to  serve.  This  service  can  be  as  re- 
warding anyplace  in  the  United  States  as  it 
can  be  in  the  isolated  pine  covered  hills  of 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation 
in  Montana. 

I  am  proud  to  ^  an  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  and  even  more  so.  I  am 
proud  to  be  an  American  Indian  and  an 
American — for  where  else  in  the  world,  but 
in  the  United  States,  can  the  descendents  of 
the  conqueror  reach  out  to  grasp  the  hands 
of  the  descendants  of  the  conquered  with 
warmth  and  meaning? 

In  humility  I  extend  my  hand  in  thanks 
and  in  appreciation  not  only  to  these  many 
I)eople  who  have  passed  through  my  life  to 
help  me.  but  also  to  the  Junior  chamber 
of  commerce  for  making  this  night  possible. 
This  honor  Is  almost  overwhelming  as  it  Is 
accompanied  by  more  than  the  acceptance 
of  the  award  tonight — ^It  is  accompanied  by 
the  kindness  and  the  greatness  of  the 
pec^le  with  whom  you  work,  with  the  new 
people  you  meet,  and  the  klndneasea  of  peo- 


ple you've  not  yet  met.  It  is  a  time  when 
a  young  man  can  reaUy  feel  the  Impact  of 
the  greatness  of  the  jaeople  of  this  country 
and  gain  renewed  strength  to  face  new  chal- 
lenges that  may  lie  ahead. 

As  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  the  sign  of 
the  kiss  have  been  symbols  of  faith  and  love 
these  outstretched  hands  have  long  been  a 
symbol  of  friendship  and  faith.  Likewise,  the 
practice  of  sharing  has  long  been  a  tradition 
of  the  American  Indian,  and  so  It  Is  in  this 
tradition,  I  wish  to  share  this  honor  with 
my  people  and  my  profession. 


LidiDanian  Independence:  Its  Meaninf 
for  Us  in  the  Cold  War 


EaSTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or   NKW    JsaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  16. 1965 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Svmday.  February  14,  1965,  the  Lithua- 
nian-Americans of  Greater  New  York 
gathered  at  Webster  Hall,  New  York  City, 
to  commemorate  the  47th  anniversary  of 
the  restoration  of  independence  to  the 
Lithuanian  nation. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  address 
this  group  of  approximately  1,200  of  our 
Lithuanian  friends  and  to  express  my 
hope  to  them  that  their  fatherland, 
Lithuania,  will  once  again  be  free  and 
independent. 

In  accordance  with  permission  granted 
to  me  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  insert  into  the  Congressionai. 
Record  the  text  of  my  speech  made  to 
this  group  and  to  include  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Lithuanian- 
American  Council  of  Greater  New  York 
at  the  gathering. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  give  this 
resolution  strong  support  and  to  obtain 
for  the  Lithuanian  people  the  freedom 
and  independence  they  so  richly  deserve. 

The  remarks  made  by  me  and  the  reso- 
lution adopted  follow : 

HXTAMIAN  iMDKPKimKMCB:    ITB  MEANINO  TOB 

Us  IN  THX  Cold  War 

It  is  indeed  a  great  privilege  and  a  pleasure 
participate  in  this  gathering  as  we  oom- 

emorate  the  47th   anniversary   of  restora- 

on  of  independence  to  Uthuanla.  I  have 
enjoyed  so  much  the  personal  contacts  with 
so  many  of  ypu.  that  I  wanted  particvilarly 
to  be  with  you  today. 

The  47th  aruiiversary  of  the  restoration  of 
Uthuanlan  independence  occurs  at  a  time 
when  our  Nation  Is  embarking  on  a  new  era 
and  under  new  leadership.  Let  us  hope  that 
It  will  prove  to  be  an  era  of  freedom  for  all 
peace-loving  nations.  Including  the  enslaved 
nations  suffering  under  the  domlnatl<Mi  ot 
communism  and  communistic  tyranny. 

It  is  easy  for  peoples  such  as  ourselves  to 
forget  the  tragedies  that  have  befallm  this 
heroic  little  country.  Ca\ight  up  In  the 
maelstrcxn  of  iinfoldlng  history  as  we  are  to- 
day, pressed  on  all  sides  by  problems  in  inter- 
national and  national  affairs,  and  Indeed 
concerned  as  we  must  be  with  the  difficult 
tasks  of  pursuing  life  In  this  very  complex 
modem  era,  all  contribute  to  an  attitude  of 
mind  that  tends  to  regard  the  events  of  yes- 
teryear a  concern  only  for  hlst<»lans. 

But  tbls  ought  not  to  be  the  case. 

History  has  lessons  for  contemporary  man, 
and  for  us  who  have  taken  on  such  heavy 
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burdens  In  protecting  our  Interests  and  those 
of  the  free  world  against  conununlsm.  the 
tragedy  of  Uthuanla  has  a  profoxind  and 
meaningful  lesson. 

In  thsse  next  few  momento  I  want  to 
analyze  some  of  the  propositions  and  assiunp- 
tlons  that  many  Americans  have  today  con- 
cerning commimlsm  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  then  drawing  from  the  experience  of 
Uthuanla,  I  would  like  to  relate  these  pro- 
positions and  assumptions  to  the  reality  of 
recent  Lithuanian  history. 

In  our  day  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
Soviet  concept  of  "peaceful  coexistence."  In 
a  veritable  outpouring  of  statements  from 
Moscow,  Soviet  leaders  have  asstu-ed  the 
Western  World  that  "peaceful  coexistence" 
Is  the  main  line  of  their  policy.  In  a  word, 
they  want  to  live  in  peace  with  us,  so  they 
say. 

Underlying  this  concept  of  peaceful  co- 
existence Is  the  assumption,  first  of  ail,  that 
the  Soviets  are  trustworthy. 

But  can  they  be  trusted  to  keep  their  word? 

We  have  ample  evidence  from  oxu:  own 
relations  with  the  Soviets  to  test  this  as- 
sumption. They  had  pledged  In  the  1933 
agreements  on  recognition,  for  example,  not 
to  conduct  espionage  or  carry  on  propaganda 
activities  in  the  United  States.  But,  history 
has  proven  the  emptiness  of  this  pledge. 

But,  what  atxjut  Lithuania? 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  relia- 
bility teste  of  the  Soviet  pledged  word  came 
with  the  Soviet  invasion  and  absorption  of 
Lithuania  Into  the  U.S.S.R.  From  the  early 
days  of  the  1920's  through  the  late  1930'8 
the  Sovlete  had  concluded  numerous  agree- 
mente  with  Lithuania  in  which  they  solemn- 
ly pledged  that  they  would  respect  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  nation  and  respect 
also  Ite  national  independence.  Yet,  despite 
their  pledged  word,  the  Sovlete  Imposed  the 
Mutual  Assistance  Pact  upon  Lithuania  in 
the  fall  of  1939  and  with  the  passing  of  only 
a  few  months  Invaded  and  finally  absorbed 
Lithuania  Into  the  Soviet  Union.  This  act 
of  treachery  was  done  with  utter  disregard 
of  the  Soviet  pledged  word,  pledges  solemnly 
made  in  negotiated  treaties. 

Thus.  In  this  tragic  Instance  we  have  a 
classic  case  study  of  Soviet  disregard  of  treaty 
obligations  when  the  politics  of  a  situation 
or  the  ideological  impulses  to  expand  com- 
munism require  that  those  obligations  be 
Ignored. 

The  idea  of  Soviet  ideology  and  ite  Impact 
on  international  relations  is  also  relevant 
to  the  Lithuanian  experience.  In  this  pres- 
ent climate  of  artificially  Inspired  "peaceful 
coexistence"  we  have  been  told  by  some 
of  our  most  prominent  people  that  ideology 
has  no  meaning  whatever  for  the  Sovlete. 
These  persons  argue  that  we  Americans 
should  look  at  the  Sovlete  In  terms  of  tradi- 
tional behavior  of  nation-states — that  Is,  we 
should  disregard  the  ideological  ingredient 
of  Soviet  power. 

Well,  my  friends,  what  can  the  case  of 
Lithuania  tell  us  on  this  point? 

Had  Conununlst  Ideology  any  relevance  to 
Soviet  conquest  of  this  territory  nation? 

Was  the  conquest  of  Lithuania  a  military 
thrxist  designed  to  satisfy  deep-rooted 
Ideological  Soviet  impulses  to  expand  com- 
munism? 

I  would  argue  for  the  case  that  Ideology 
la  Indeed  a  substential  factor  In  estimating 
the  full  dimension  of  Soviet  power.  It  la  a 
factor  that  one  can  ignore  at  his  peril. 

Here  are  the  facte. 

Lithuania  was  an  independent  country. 
Before  winning  ite  Independence  diu'lng 
World  War  I,  It  had  been  for  over  a  centviry 
a  part  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Nevertheless, 
Lithuania  has  ite  own  historic  past.  Lithu- 
anians are  a  non-Slavic  people;  their  his- 
torical experience  Is  rooted  In  Western 
rather  than  Russian  civilization;  and  their 
culture  is  similarly  Western  oriented.  In  a 
word,  Lithuania  Is  a  country  totally  foreign 


to  Russia,  mie  full  span  of  their  history 
has  been  nuulced  by  an  absence  of  Russian 
ties,  except  that  of  a  conquered  nation. 

MM-eover,  In  1939,  the  critical  year  for  all 
Surope  and  the  world,  Lithuania  bad  pledged 
iteelf  to  a  policy  of  neutrality  In  the  fast 
developing  world  crtsis.  It  did  not  act  In 
any  manner  that  could  give  encouragement 
to  or  cause  the  dlssatlsfactioc  of  any  of  the 
leading  contending  European  powers. 
Lithuanian  policy  was  directed  toward  one 
goal:  national  survival. 

Thus,  Lithuania  was  no  threat  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  provided  no  cause  for 
alarm  in  Moscow. 

Given  these  factors,  therefore — that  is,  the 
lack  of  historical  affinity  and  the  declared 
national  policy  of  neutrality— how  then  can 
one  explain  the  Soviet  conquest  of  that  coun- 
try, Lithuania,  and  Ite  sister  republics? 

I  frankly  do  not  think  that  it  can  be 
explained  In  any  other  way  than  a  manifes- 
tetlon  of  the  Soviet  desire  to  satisfy  those 
deep-seated  Ideological  Impulses  with  the 
Soviet  system  and  its  leaders  to  expand  the 
domain  of  communism. 

The  Soviet  leaders  and  the  Communist 
Party  elite  are  totally  committed  to  the 
Ideology  of  communism,  and  their  Ideology 
demands  of  ite  adherents  the  continuing  ex- 
pansion of  communism's  boundaries  until  at 
last  the  Ideology  itself  embraces  the  whole 
of  mankind. 

We  should  be  reminded  of  this  highly 
lmp>ortent  fact  today  as  we  search  for  world 
peace,  as  Indeed  we  must.  World  peace  de- 
pends upon  our  ability  to  reach  some  sort  of 
agreement,  written  or  unwritten,  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  futility  of  thermo- 
nuclear war.  In  so  doing,  we  must  ever  be 
wary  of  the  Ideological  dimension  of  the 
Soviet  commitment  in  world  afifalrs.  We 
fall  to  do  so  at  our  peril. 

Another  assumption  that  seems  to  under- 
lay the  attitudes  of  many  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  belief  that 
through  the  forces  of  modernity  that  are  at 
work  In  the  Soviet  Union  a  type  of  liberalism 
has  taken  root  and  is  beginning  to  assert 
Itself  in  a  way  that  is  permitting  a  better 
and  more  tolerable  life  for  the  Soviet  people. 

Let  us  test  this  assumption  against  the 
reality  of  the  Lithuanian  experience. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  political  freedom  In 
Lithuania.  Today,  the  people  of  Lithuania 
do  not  enjoy  the  freedom  and  liberty  they 
once  knew.  Hopes  for  an  evolving  democracy 
In  that  country  were  dashed  with  the  Soviet 
conquest.  Today,  Lithuania  is  firmly  held 
within  the  grip  of  Soviet  totellterlanlsm. 
Politically,  Lithuania  has  been  forced  to  take 
on  the  structtu-e  that  exlste  throughout  the 
entire  Soviet  Union.  The  Communist  Party 
In  Lithuania  Is  the  real  source  of  power,  as 
Indeed  It  Is  in  the  other  Soviet  Republics. 
The  Government  itself  is  nothing  more  than 
a  convenient  administrative  facade  of  con- 
stitutional federalism.  Lithuanian  Commu- 
nist leaders  hold  absolute  power  over  the 
nation,  and  the  Soviet  Communist  leaders. 
In  tiu-n,  hold  absolute  power  over  them.  But, 
the  people  of  Lithuania  have  demonstrated 
their  devotion  to  freedom,  liberty,  and  Jus- 
tice by  not  recognizing  the  Communist  oc- 
cupation of  Lithuania. 

I  pay  my  humble  tribute  to  the  valiant 
fighters  for  freedom  of  Lithuania. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  the  economic 
and  cultural  areas  of  Lithuanian  society. 
The  Communist  Party,  through  its  monop- 
oly on  all  sources  of  power  within  the  state, 
orders  the  life  of  Lithuanians  to  suit  its  par- 
ticular ptu-poses  and  those  of  Moscow.  There 
is  no  freedom  of  choice  in  the  cultural  realm. 
Here,  Lithuanian  writers,  poete,  and  com- 
posers must  conform  to  the  dtadly  rubrics  of 
"Socialist  realism"  that  require  art  not  for 
art's  sake,  but  for  the  propagation  of  Com- 
mxinlst  power.  As  a  result,  ttiere  can  be  no 
flowering  of  Lithuanian  culture  as  had  been 
during  the  years  of  Independence. 


To  repeat,  Lithuania  Is  held  fast  In  the  grip 
of  Soviet  totalitarianism. 

Where  then  is  there  a  poeslblllty  for  a 
growing  spirit  of  liberalism  or  democracy? 

I  would  argue  that  such  a  possibility  does 
not  exist  so  long  as  the  Communist  monop- 
oly of  political  power  remains.  There  can 
be  no  evolution  of  this  regime  Into  a  more 
tolerable  system  until  vltol  principles  can 
be  token  Into  account.  One  of  these  vital 
principles  is  the  necessity  of  dissent,  and 
it  is  precisely  this  principle,  so  important  to 
genuine  democracy  and  liberalism,  that  is 
absent  in  Soviet  Lithuania  and  indeed  in  the 
entire  Soviet  Union. 

I  seriously  question,  therefore,  this  as- 
sumption of  an  improving  Soviet  society 
which  will  produce  a  qualified  form  of  lib- 
eralism. And  to  those  who  find  merit  In  this 
view.  I  say,  "Look  to  Lithuania." 

Yet,  there  is  still  another  proposition  that 
we  Americans  hold  in  our  views  on  foreign 
policy  that  has  relevance  to  the  Uthuanian 
experience,  and  it  la  based  upon  our  general 
attitude  of  the  nature  of  man.  We  as  a 
people  are  optimistic.  We  have  a  penchant 
for  looking  at  the  brighter  side  of  things 

Let  these  words  of  President  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt  be  a  constent  reminder  to  all  of 
us.  "It  is  steted  that  Lithuania  has  lost  her 
Independence.  It  Is  a  mlsteke  to  say  so 
Lithuania  has  not  lost  her  Independence 
Lithuania's  Independence  has  only  been 
temporarily  put  aside.  Time  will  come  and 
Lithuania  will  be  free  again." 

We  have  great  expectations  that  things 
will  work  out  in  the  future,  that  man  is  ever 
progressing  toward  a  new  day  of  freedom  and 
human  perfection,  and  that  we  as  a  people 
will  provide  the  motive  power  for  those  who 
seek  freedom.  We  have.  In  a  word,  confidence 
in  the  futiu-e. 

On  this  occasion,  we  are  reminded  that  the 
Russian  Communlste  cannot  stop  or  forbid 
this  program,  or  similar  evente  that  are  being 
held  in  the  United  States  and  throughout 
the  free  countries  In  honor  and  respect  to 
Lithuania. 

We  Americans  know  that  this  Nation  has 
a  generous  heart  and  has  always  welcomed 
and  assisted  exiles  and  refugees.  The  goal  of 
the  present  administration  Is  to  nourish  in- 
dependence, to  build  self-respect,  and  to 
breed  trust  among  all  nations. 

Because  this  Nation  fought  for  Ite  own  In- 
dependence, It  encoiu-ages  Independence  for 
others.  However,  some  of  the  descendants  of 
the  peoples  of  the  enslaved  countries  appear 
to  be  worried  about  the  development  of  an 
American  policy  toward  the  liberation  of 
these  captive  nations. 

The  Democratic  Party,  at  ite  national 
convention  held  in  Atlantic  City  Jtist  this 
past  year  adopted  the  following  language 
with  respect  to  enslaved  and  captive  nations. 
Let  me  quote  the  language  of  that  portion 
of  the  Democratic  platform — "We  will  en- 
courage by  all  peaceful  means  the  growing 
independence  of  the  captive  peoples  living 
under  communism  and  hasten  the  day  that 
Albania,  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia.  East 
Germany,  Estonia,  Htmgary,  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, Poland,  Riunania,  and  the  other  captive 
nations  will  achieve  full  freedom  and  self- 
determination." 

Let  me  say  to  you,  that  as  long  as  I  am  a 
Member  of  Congress,  I  shall  do  whatever  I 
can  to  bring  this  declaration  to  ite  fulfill- 
ment so  that  these  enslaved  and  captive  peo- 
ple can  live  as  God  meant  them  to — free  :ind 
independent. 

In  our  daily  tasks  in  trying  to  find  our  w.^y 
through  the  Intricate  maze  of  foreign  affairs 
in  search  of  our  national  Interest  we  can 
again  look  to  the  case  of  Lithuania  and  to 
her  people  for  an  example  of  courage,  perse- 
verance, and  confidence.  Even  though  Lith- 
uania has  been  a  conquered  country  for  the 
past  25  years,  still  the  Lithuanian  people 
maintain  an  abiding  hope  that  the  future 
will  reward   them  for  the  oppression   they 


now  so  nobly  bear.  The  Sovlete  have  not 
been  able  to  stamp  out  their  desire  for  free- 
dom and  Independence.  Condemnation  of 
Lithuanians  for  their  so-called  bourgeois 
nationalism,  an  ever  recurring  event  in 
Soviet  Lithuania  today,  testifies  to  the  vlrll- 
jty  of  these  people  and  their  dedication  to 
the  principles  and  spirit  of  national  inde- 
pendence. When  the  Sovlete  complain  vlg- 
oruusly  about  the  continued  resistence,  so- 
called  siu-vivals  of  the  past  and  call  for 
a  more  vigorous  antlrellglous  campaign  In 
Lithuania,  they  expose  to  the  world  the 
truth  of  Lithuanian  attachment  to  the  faith 
and  national  culture  of  their  fathers,  not- 
wi'hstanding  the  extrac«-dinary  attempte  by 
Soviet  oppressors  to  destroy  these  vital 
sources  of  national  life. 

Lithuanians  are  a  people  In  adversity;  and 
yet  far  from  succumbing  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  they  have  malnteined 
the  integrity  of  their  nation  and  the  In- 
violability of  their  national  soul.  This  Is  a 
great  tribute  to  the  Lithuanian  people;  and 
for  us  in  the  free  world  It  is  an  example  to 
which  we  can  point  and  one  from  which  we 
ourselves  can  draw  inslpration  for  the  future. 

On  this  47th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
independence  It  Is  fitting  that  we  gather  here 
a:ui  pay  tribute  to  these  gallant  and  heroic 
people.  On  this  day  we  should  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  spirit  of  freedom  which 
united  the  Lithuanian  people  with  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  We  know  that  the  Lith- 
uanians will  continue  to  resist  the  despotism 
thrust  upon  them.  Their  courage,  their  per- 
severance, and  their  loyalty  to  the  historic 
tr;,dition  of  their  nation  will  defeat  the  guns 
and  tanks  of  their  oppressors. 

It  is  also  fitting  that  we  reflect  upon  the 
virtues  and  draw  from  their  national  expe- 
rience what  Inspiration  and  example  we  our- 
selves can  use  In  these  trying  days. 

We  should  rededicate  ourselves  to  those 
fundamentel  principles  of  freedom  and  de- 
mvracy  that  have  lain  at  the  roote  of  our 
American  heritage  for  here.  In  the  last 
a  nil  lysis.  Is  our  supreme  glory  and  the  sub- 
lime hope  of  all  men  for  liberty  and  Justice. 

Lithuania  must  be  saved,  and  her  Inde- 
pendence mtist  be  restored  and  the  dignity  of 
the  Lithuanian  nation  must  be  preserved. 
On  the  anniversary  of  their  Independence 
ci.iv  our  prayers  are  with  them  that  their 
freedom  will  not  be  long  In  becoming  a 
realty. 


and  elsewhere,  the  restoration  of  the  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  Lithuania; 

2.  To  ask  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  Instruct  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  dealing  with  the  liquidation  of  col- 
onialism "In  all  Ite  forms  and  Implications" 
to  Investigate  the  Soviet  colonialism  In 
Lithuania: 

8.  To  urge  that  the  Free  Europe  Radio  ex- 
tend Ite  broadcast  to  Include  the  Lithuanian 
language; 

4.  To  assure  the  Lithuanian  people  under 
Soviet  occupation  of  our  unswerving  deter- 
mination to  spcu-e  no  efforte  and  sacrifices 
for  the  attainment  of  the  sacred  goal  of  the 
Lithuanian  nation — ite  Independence  and 
freedom; 

5.  To  urge  the  American  Lithuanians  to 
support  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
aiming  at  the  liberation  of  the  Soviet  cap- 
tive nations,  and  to  renew  their  dedication 
to  the  struggle  for  Lithuania's  freedom  and 
Independence. 

Lithuanian    American    Cottnciz,    om 

Oreatxb  Nkw  York. 
Antanas  Skerts,  President. 
VmA  RiBOKAS,  Secretary. 


Resolution  Adopted  bt  the  Lithuanian 
Rally  on  Febeuakt  14, 1965 

V.'e,  Lithuanian  Americans  of  Greater  New 
T  rk.  citizens  and  permanent  residente  of 
the  United  States,  gathered  on  February  14 
of  this  year  of  grace  1965  at  Webster  Hall, 
Nc.v  York,  N.Y.,  to  commemorate  the  47th 
anTiiversary  of  the  restoration  of  the  Lithu- 
a;  I  in  independent  stete. 

Voicing  once  more  our  indignation  and  our 
pr  test  against  the  brutal  suppression  by  So- 
v:..  t  Russia  of  Lithuania's  Independence,  her 
f  rcitale  incorporation  into  the  Soviet  Union, 
aid  her  transformation  into  a  Soviet  colonial 
p?' session; 

Recalling  the  stand  taken  by  both  the 
grcLit  political  parties  of  our  country  as  ex- 
pr-^sed  in  their  electoral  platforms  of  1964: 

Pointing  out  that  the  global  surge  toward 
n.  tlonal  independence  poses  a  particular 
cb  Uenge  to  the  United  States  and  other 
Wi  >tern  countries  to  press  for  the  restora- 
ti  n  to  Lithuania  of  a  free  exercise  of  the 
richt  to  self-determination  and  for  the  re- 
siicct  of  human  righte  and  fimdamental  free- 
d  m.';; 

!:r  solve, 

1.  To  appeal  to  the  President,  the  Secre- 
try  of  State,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
S*.  ites,  firmly  to  restate  and  vigorously  to 
pmmote  in  diplomatic  dealings  with  the 
Kremlin,  as  well  as  in  the  United  Nations 


Something  for  Nothing  Costs  BillioM  lo 
the  Taxpayers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBB 

Tuesday.  February  16. 1965 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Column- 
ist Alice  Widener  has  again  rendered  a 
public  service  by  pointing  out  some  of 
the  abuses  of  public  funds. 

Of  course,  the  professional  do-gooders 
that  bleed  frcxn  every  pore  for  any 
cause  where  public  funds  are  involved, 
not  their  own,  will  probably  be  offended 
because  these  facts  have  been  publicized. 

The  Widener  column  follows: 

Something  fob  Nothing  Costs  Bn.uoNS  to 
THE  Taxpayers 

(By  Alice  Widener) 

New  Yorkers  were  stunned.  Just  before  New 
Year's  eve,  to  learn  that  City  Welfare  Com- 
missioner James  R.  Dumpson  had  requested 
a  1965  budget  of  $499,971,991  or  half  a  billion 
dollars. 

They  were  further  astonished  to  learn  that 
dtirlng  last  October  alone,  455.444  persons 
received  public  assistance  in  New  York  City, 
of  whom  the  vast  majority  were  women  with 
children  and  no  mtde  member  of  the  house- 
hold who  cotild  bring  home  a  weekly  pay- 
check. 

In  Commissioner  Dumpson 's  public  stete- 
ment  there  was  the  admission  that  debt 
service  Is  one  of  the  two  most  costly  items 
In  his  half -billion  relief  budget  (the  other 
is  education). 

Moreover,  he  admitted  that  each  month 
"there  are  about  1,200  children  born  to  fam- 
ilies on  relief,  causing  an  automatic  Increase 
In  the  number  of  persons  being  supported 
by  tlie  welfare  department." 

It  Is  essential  to  bear  In  mind  that  this 
enormous  relief  budget  Is  being  requested  in 
times  of  general  prosperity.  What  would  be 
the  budget  in  times  of  adversity?  A  billion? 
Two?     Nobody  knows. 

But  taxpayers  do  know  now.  In  good  times, 
that  something  is  terribly  wrong  In  the  huge 
New  York  City  community,  and  in  almost  all 
other  big  American  cities  where  major  wel- 


fare budget  Items  are  for  debt  service  and 
aid  to  lUegltlmate  children. 

Closely  connected  with  the  absence  of 
gainfully  employed  males  from  homes  with 
mothers  and  children  In  the  situation  re- 
garding unemplojmient  Insurance. 

In  New  York  and  California,  unemployed 
persons  can  collect  weekly  beneflte  for  26 
weeks,  which  Is  half  a  year. 

In  New  York,  the  very  liberal  Governor 
Rockefeller  Is  telklng  about  Increasing  the 
weekly  unemployment  Insurance  rate  froip 
♦50  to  S55.  <^* 

Thus  a  single  man  could  remain  Idle  for 
more  than  half  of  1965  and  receive  $1,430. 

Iniaglne:  $55  a  week  for  not  working.  It 
makes  a  person  stop  and  think.  It  makes 
me  think  about  my  sister-ln-law  who  passed 
away  a  few  weeks  before  Christmas. 

She  was  a  childless  widow  and  sold  dresses 
m  a  big  Fifth  Avenue  specialty  ship.  Her 
weekly  pay  was  $60. 

In  26  weeks  of  hard  work  she  earned 
$1.560 — that  is,  only  $260  more  than  an  idle 
person  receiving  unemployment  Insurance 
for  the  same  period  at  the  current  rate. 

Welfare  Commissioner  Dumpson  says  that 
84  percent  of  all  appUcante  for  relief  In  New 
York  City  come  to  his  department  for  help 
because  they  are  xmemployed,  and  he  says 
that  more  than  75  percent  of  these  people 
are  unskilled. 

What  I  wonder  Is  how  many  of  these  tm- 
sklUed  persons  would  become  skilled  enough 
to  earn  their  daily  bread  and  a  roof  over 
their  heads  If  they  knew  they  could  get  only 
$15  a  week  of  unemployment  Insurance  for 
a  maximum  of  3  weeks? 

And  It  certainly  does  seem  that  most  of 
the  aid  recipiente  are  skilled  enough  to  know 
every  trick  of  the  trade  In  getting  relief  and 
staying  on  it. 

Nowadays  it  Is  considered  to  be  evidence  of 
ruthlessness  and  Indifference  to  the  plight 
of  the  poor  to  ask  sharp  questions  about 
welfare  and  relief.  Yet  these  questions  need 
to  be  asked  and  frankly  answered. 

The  continuing  depreciation  of  the  value 
of  the  U.S.  dollar  will  eventually  force  Amer- 
icans to  face  hard  facte  about  life  In  our 
Great  Society. 

When  finally  we  are  forced  to  repudiate  our 
Federal.  State,  and  city  debts,  or  service  them 
in  almost  worthless  paper.  It  Is  very  likely 
that  a  loaf  of  bread  will  cost  more  than  a 
dollar  and  so  will  a  quart  of  milk. 

Then  what  Is  going  to  happen  to  those  of 
us  who  worked  and  saved  all  our  adult  lives 
to  have  an  income  of  $200  per  month  after 
retirement?  How  far  will  the  maximiim  of 
$127  per  month  social  security  go  toward 
buying  the  subsistence  food  needed  by  a  man 
or  woman  of  65  years  and  more? 

In  our  country,  before  our  dollars  become 
worthless  paper,  we  need  to  ask  ourselves, 
"Who  is  being  ruthless  and  Indifferent  to 
whom?" 

I  am  a  taxpaylng.  self-employed  profes- 
sional. My  work  enteils  much  travel.  At 
railroad  stations  and  alrporte.  I  find  It  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  redcap  or  skycap.  I  find  It  la 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  get  a 
taxi. 

I  find  It  hard  to  get  a  handyman  to  do  odd 
mending  chores  in  my  home,  hard  to  get 
a  window  washer,  hard  to  .get  a  carpenter 
or  seamstress. 

So  more  and  more.  I  am  becoming  a  do-lt- 
yourself  Jack  of  all  trades,  in  addition  to  my 
writing  trade,  and  I  am  paying  higher  and 
higher  taxes  to  support  able-bodied  loafers 
on  a  26-week  dole  and  a  pack  of  shrewd,  lewd 
women  making  a  profit  out  of  sexual  rela- 
tions  productive   of   illegitimate   children. 

I  repeat,  who  Is  being  ruthless  toward 
whom,  and  what  will  be  the  real  value  of 
dollars  consumed  by  New  York  City's  half- 
bllllon-dollar  annual  welfare  budget? 
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Literary  Piracy,  Charles  Dickens,  and 
the  American  Copyright  Law        • 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREK 

OP 

HON.  EDWIN  L  WILLIS 

OF    LOXJISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16,  1965 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  irf  the  Rec- 
ord, as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Ckjmmittee  on  the  Judiciary, 
concerned  with  the  American  copyright 
law,  I  am  pleased  to  include  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Dr.  Edward  G.  Hudon,  As- 
sistant Librarian,  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  published  in  the  Decem- 
ber 1964  issue  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Journal.  Dr.  Hudon's  scholarly 
article  contains  interesting  and  little- 
known  historical  facts  regarding  the 
development  of  the  copyright  law.  I 
recommend  it  not  only  to  lawyers  and 
historians  but  to  persons  interested  in 
literature: 

LiTEKART   PlHACT,    CKARUES   DICKENS,   AKD   THE 

Amexican  Coptkight  Law 
(Note. — In  this  article,  Mr.  Hudon  relatee 
the  story  of  the  struggle  In  this  country  to 
obtain  passage  of  a  copyright  law  to  protect 
foreign  authors  from  literary  pirates.  The 
leader  In  the  struggle  was  Charles  Dickens, 
who  received  nothing  from  the  American  edi- 
tions of  his  novels  although  they  were  even 
more  popular  In  this  country  than  In  Eng- 
land.) 

(By  Edward  G.  Hudon,  Assistant  Librarian, 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States) 
Copyright  as  we  know  it  dates  back  250- 
Odd  years.'  It  owes  Its  origin  to  a  significant 
milestone  In  the  struggle  for  freedom  of  the 
prees — the  victory  that  was  won  when  the 
last  of  the  English  licensing  acts  was  per- 
mitted to  lapse  m  1695  and  the  right  to  un- 
licensed printing  became  a  reality.'  But  Im- 
portant as  gaining  this  right  was  to  printer 
and  publisher.  It  was  not  accomplished  with- 
out some  sacrifice.  Freedom  from  the  heavy 
band  of  the  licensor  also  meant  loss  of  the 
protection  that  the  licensing  laws  had  given 
to  literary  property  as  they  had  prevented 
one  from  printing  another's  copy  without  a 
license.'  And  once  this  loss  occurred,  literary 
piracy  became  rampant.  Such  chaos  was 
precipitated  among  literary  circles  that  Par- 
liament was  even  petitioned  for  a  return  to 
some  form  of  press  regulation.  A  measure 
to  that  effect  was  Introduced  In  Parliament, 
but  fortunately  -It  failed.  Nevertheless,  the 
petitioners — the  publishers  and  booksellers — 
were  persistent  enough  in  their  demands  for 
some  form  of  protection  that  on  January  11, 
1710,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Conunons  which  became  the  Copyright  Act 
of  8  Anne.  As  this  went  into  effect  April  10 
of  the  same  year,  It  provided  "for  the  en- 
couragement of  learning  by  vesting  the  copies 
of  printed  boks  In  the  authors  or  purchasers 
of  such  copies,  diu-ing  the  times  therein 
mentioned."  ♦ 

EARLT    AMERICAN    COPYRIGHT    LAW A    CINTURT 

OF   PniACY 

In  the  United  States,  the  need  for  copy- 
right was  recognized  at  the  very  start.  As 
early  as  1783  the  Continental  Congrees  re- 
solved "That  it  be  recommended  to  the  sev- 
eral States,  to  secure  to  the  authors  or  pub- 
lishers of  any  new  books  not  hitherto  printed, 
being  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to 


Po^it notes  at  end  of  speech. 


their  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
the  copyright  of  such  books  for  a  certain 
time  •••."»  So.  it  is  not  rurprlsing  that 
even  before  the  Federal  Convention  met  in 
1787,  12  of  the  13  Original  States  had  copy- 
right laws.*  Then,  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution empowered  Congress  "to  promote 
the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by 
secxirlng  for  limited  times  to  authors  and 
Inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respec- 
tive writings  and  discoveries"  (art.  I,  sec.  8), 
This  was  Implemented  by  the  very  first  Con- 
gress with  the  Copyright  Act  of  1790  which, 
very  much  like  its  English  predecessor,  pro- 
vided "for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by 
securing  the  copies  of  mape.  charts  and 
books,  to  the  authors  of  such  copies,  during 
the  times  therein  mentioned."* 

Hence,  American  recognition  of  the  value 
of  literary  property  came  early.  But  from 
this  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  literary 
piracy  has  never  existed  in  this  country. 
Very  much  to  the  contrary,  there  was  all  of 
a  century  of  It,  due  to  the  fact  that  until 
1891  American  copyright  law  benefited  only 
-  citizens  and  residents  of  the  United  States. 
Foreign  authors  received  no  protection  what- 
ever throughout  this  period  and  their  works 
were  pirated  unremittingly  by  American  pub- 
lishers, particularly  as  the  publishing  houses 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  forever  strove 
to  outdo  each  other.*  Thus,  In  1822  Mat- 
thew Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  more 
adept,  produced  for  immediate  sale  within 
28  hoiirs,  1,500  copies  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"Quentln  Durward."  That  same  year  Carey 
scored  another  victory  over  his  competitors 
by  using  from  35  to  40  compositors  to  prepare 
an  American  edition  of  Byron's  "Don  Juan" 
within  36  hours.  In  1836  Carey  and  Hart 
beat  Harpers  to  the  distribution  of  "Rienal" 
In  New  York  simply  by  buying  up  all  the 
seats  In  the  mall  coach  frora  Philadelphia. 
British  authors  were  victimized  the  most  as 
the  demand  for  English  novels  grew.  Al- 
most anything  that  was  romantic  or  senti- 
mental sufficed,  no  matter  whether  It  was 
good,  bad,  or  Indifferent.  Meanwhile,  Amer- 
ican authors  suffered  from  neglect  since,  with 
a  few  notable  exceptions,  it  was  difficult  for 
them  to  find  publishers  who  bad  any  desire 
or  saw  the  need  to  pay  authore  for  the  right 
to  publish  what  they  wrote." 

While  this  went  on,  there  were  frequent 
protests  against  the  wrong  done  by  literary 
piracy.  In  1810  and  again  in  1826  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  pointed  out  the  evil  of  It 
all.'"  Later,  In  a  series  of  articles  that  be- 
gan In  1834,  Willis  G.  Clark,  Philadelphia 
poet,  editor,  and  publicist,  repeated  the 
charge  of  injustice  to  foreign  authors  and 
publishers,  and  he  pointed  out  the  harm  th^t 
was  done  to  American  literature."  The  ob- 
vious solution  was  international  agreement 
for  the  protection  of  literary  property  which 
Tom  Paine  had  advocated  as  early  as  1792. 
The  idea  first  took  hold  in  Denmark  in  1828 
when  that  country  adopted  a  provision  for 
International  copyright  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  Prussia  In  1836 
and  In  England  In  1837.  Other  countries 
followed  suit  so  that  by  1854  only  the  United 
States,  Russia,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  had 
failed  to  act.'»  In  the  United  States,  John 
Neal  stressed  the  need  for  some  form  of  In- 
ternational copyright  as  early  as  1828  in  his 
magazine.  The  Yankee,"  but  almost  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  was  yet  to  elapse  be- 
fore anything  could  be  accomplished.  Mean- 
while, it  remained  for  two  Englishmen,  both 
of  whom  were  bitter  victims  of  American 
literary  piracy,  to  get  the  movement  under- 
way. One,  a  publisher  named  Frederick 
Saunders,  provided  the  Initiative  that 
launched  the  international  copyright  move- 
ment in  the  United  States;  the  other,  Charles 
Dickens,  gave  the  movement  the  impetus 
that  It  needed  to  gain  life. 

AGITATION    FOR    INTERNATIONAL    COPYRIGHT 

Saunders  came  to  this  country  In  1836  to 
establish  an  American  branch  of  the  British 


firm  of  Saunders  and  Oatley.  He  did  this 
with  the  belief  that  publishers  in  this  coun- 
try might  be  deterred  from  pilfering  his 
firm's  literary  property  if  American  and  Eng- 
lish editions  of  its  publications  were  issued 
simultaneously.  As  a  foreigner  he  had  no 
legal  protection  under  American  copyriglit 
law.  Therefore,  he  took  his  stand  on  moral 
ground — the  right  of  an  author  to  his  liter- 
ary property.  But  American  publishers 
promptly  Ignored  this  and  almost  ruined  him 
financially  as  they  proceeded  to  pirate  lUs 
books  mercilessly."  Nevertheless,  his  ideal- 
ism was  not  completely  fruitless.  It  at  least 
caused  the  problem  to  be  squarely  presented 
to  the  public  as  he  pleaded  his  case  In  New 
York  newspapers.  In  addition,  petitions 
were  presented  to  Congress,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  was  the  British  authors' 
petition  In  which  56  of  the  foremost  BrltLsh 
authors  of  the  day  stated  their  grievances. 
Prepared  in  London  by  the  firm  of  Saunders 
and  Oatley.  it  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
in  1837  by  Henry  Clay.'=  The  Senate  com- 
mittee headed  by  Clay  to  which  the  petition 
was  referred  issued  a  favorable  report,  but 
all  of  this  went  for  naught  as  the  bill  that 
was  introduced  failed  to  pass.  The  same 
thing  happened  to  the  bill  when  it  was  re- 
introduced by  Clay  in  1838,  1840,  and  1842  ■« 
Thus,  even  the  efforts  of  the  very  persuasive 
Senator  from  Kentucky  could  not  overcome 
the  opposition  to  international  copyright 
that  persisted  in  this  country. 

Charles  Dickens'  Interest  In  the  American 
copyright  movement  was  anything  but  Ideal- 
istic. He  once  wrote  of  the  "American  rob- 
bers," as  he  called  American  publishers:  "The 
existing  law  allows  them  to  reprint  any  Eng- 
lish book  without  any  communication  what- 
ever with  the  author  or  anybody  else.  My 
books  have  all  been  reprinted  on  these  agree- 
able terms."  '''  As  soon  as  his  works  appeared 
in  England,  originals  were  rushed  to  this 
country  where  they  were  hastUy  reprinted 
in  cheap  unauthorized  editions.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  had  experienced  similar  treatment 
earlier  when,  In  as  short  a  period  as  9  years. 
no  less  than  500,000  pirated  copies  of  his 
works  were  issued  in  the  United  States, 
some  for  as  little  as  5  cents  each."  But 
Dickens  could  rightly  complain  of  Ameri- 
can literary  piracy:  "Of  all  men  living.  I  am 
the  greatest  loser  by  It."  »  Indeed,  in  June 
1840,  he  could  VTrite  to  the  editor  of  the 
Knickerbocker:  "I  have  never  received  f^om 
the  American  editions  of  my  works,  50 
pounds." »  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  was  so  firm  an  exponent  of  inter- 
national copjrrlght,  a  subject  on  which  he 
gave  vent  to  his  feelings  at  every  opportunity, 
particularly  during  his  first  visit  to  the 
United  States. 

Once  Dickens  landed  on  American  soli  on 
Januaiy  22,  1842,  he  lost  little  time  in  mak- 
ing known  his  resentment  and  indlgnaticn 
at  the  treatment  that  he  received  at  the 
hands  of  American  publishers.  Ten  days  af- 
ter his  arrival  he  set  the  theme  for  his  en- 
tire visit  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  in 
Boston  when.  In  no  uncertain  terms,  he 
stated  his  belief  that  It  was  time  for  the 
United  States  to  Join  the  growing  movement 
for  the  international  protection  of  litem  ry 
property.  "There  must,"  he  said,  "be  r^n 
International  arrangement  in  this  respect: 
Kngland  has  done  her  part;  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
America  will  do  hers.  It  becomes  the  char- 
acter of  a  great  country:  first,  because  It  is 
Justice;  secondly,  because  without  It  you 
never  can  have,  and  keep,  a  literature  of  your 
own."  =» 

Seven  days  after  his  Boston  remarks. 
Dickens  spoke  at  a  second  dinner  given  in 
his  honor  In  Hartford,  Conn.  Once  more  he 
coupled  his  plea  for  International  copyright 
with  an  expression  of  personal  Indignation, 
but  this  time  he  used  stronger  language 
After  stating  that  he  had  "made  a  kind  of 
compact"  with  himself  never  to  omit  an  op- 


portunity to  refer  to  the  topic  while  he  re- 
mained in  America,  he  begged  leave  of  his 
audience  to  whisper  two  words  into  its  ear: 
"international  copyright."  "  Then  he  pointed 
to  the  specter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  who  had 
silvered  equally  for  the  want  of  such  an 
agreement.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  Dickens 
commented,  "Scott  might  not  have  sunk  be- 
neath the  mighty  press\ire  on  his  brain."  " 
Dickens  pictured  Scott  as  "faint,  wan,  dy- 
ing, crushed  both  in  mind  and  body  by  his 
honorable  struggle,"  with  Waverley,  Ravens- 
w'X)d,  Rob  Roy.  the  Highland  Chiefs  and  all 
the  others  "hanging  down  their  heads  in 
shame  and  sorrow,  that  from  all  those  lands 
into  which  they  [bad]  carried  gladness,  in- 
struction, and  delight  for  millions,  they 
brought  him  [Scott]  not  one  friendly  hand 
to  help,  to  raise  him  from  that  sad,  sad 
bed."  **  And  with  an  obvious  reference  to 
An^.erlcan  publishers,  Dickens  continued: 

"No,  nor  brought  him  from  that  land  in 
which  his  own  language  was  spoken,  and  in 
every  house  and  hut  at  which  his  own  books 
were  read  in  his  own  tongue,  one  grateful 
dollar-piece  to  buy  a  garland  for  his  grave."  " 
"Oh,"  Dickens  went  on,  "if  every  man  who 
goes  from  here,  as  many  do,  to  look  upon 
that  tomb  in  Dryburgh  Abbey,  would  but 
remember  this  and  bring  the  recollection 
home."  " 

The  immediate  reaction  to  both  the  Boston 
and  the  Hartford  addresses  was  opposition 
and  disfavor  that  Dickens  cboee  to  consider 
an  "outcry."  "  Thus,  in  reporting  the  second 
diimer  the  Hartford  Times  commented: 

"Mr.  Dickens  alluded  in  Ms  remarks  to  an 
international  copyright  law.  In  Boston  he 
alio  alluded  to  the  same  subject,  intimat- 
ing that  England  had  done  her  duty  and  It 
now  remained  for  the  United  States  to  follow 
suit.  It  happens  that  we  want  no  advice 
on  the  subject,  and  it  will  be  better  for 
Mr.  Dickens  If  he  refrains  from  introducing 
the  subject  hereafter,  but  It  Is  not  pleasant 
to  pursue  the  subject  further  at  this  time."  » 

if  this  had  any  effect  on  Dickens,  It  was 
opposite  from  the  one  Intended.  He  touched 
on  international  copsrright  In  almost  every 
speech  that  he  made  during  the  6  months 
that  he  spent  visiting  every  major  American 
city.  He  dwelt  on  the  subject  so  much  that 
later  he  was  accused  of  having  made  his 
1842  trip  primarily  to  agitate  for  an  Interna- 
tional copyright  law.  He  denied  the  accusa- 
tion when  it  was  made  by  English  critics  of 
his  American  Notes,"  but  the  same  thing  was 
repeated  after  his  death  by  some  of  his  bi- 
ographers.*" Whatever  the  motive  for  his 
visit  was,  he  kindled  enough  of  a  fire  as  he 
toured  America  for  the  first  time  to  cause 
such  men  as  Horace  Greeley  to  espouse  the 
c.uise.  He  also  inspired  others  to  speak  out 
V.  ho  had  not  had  the  courage  to  do  so  before, 
although  they  shared  the  same  Interests  that 
ho  did. 

In  November,  1867,  25  years  after  his  first 
trip  to  the  United  States,  Dickens  returned 
for  another  6  months  to  deliver  a  series  of 
reidings  from  his  works.  He  now  came  to 
a  country  where  he  was  perhaps  even  more 
popular  as  a  writer  than  he  was  In  Eng- 
1  lid.  In  the  past,  this  popularity  had  meant 
little  or  nothing  to  him  financially  since  It 

V  .IS  founded  on  literary  piracy,  but  it  now 
co:istituted  his  stock  in  trade  and  at  the 
lid  of  his  readings  he  returned  home  $100,- 
O'JO  richer.^ 

Thus,  Dickens'  second  trip  to  this  country 

V  .IS  a  huge  financial  success.  Perhaps  that 
e.xi^lalns  why,  as  he  retraced  much  the  same 
path  that  he  had  followed  a  quarter  of  a 
century  earlier,  he  did  not  give  evidence  of 
hi.-,  bitterness  on  the  question  of  the  lack 
'' ;  an  American  provision  for  international 
'■'py right.  Nevertheless,  It  should  be  noted 
That  the  International  Copjrrlght  Associa- 
tion was  established  In  1868,  the  year  that 
in.irked  the  conclusion  of  Dickens'  American 
readings  and  the  beginning  of  renewed  and 
n.iire  persistent  demands  for  international 


copyright  legislation.  Even  the  clergy  be- 
came involved  and  sermons  were  preached  on 
the  morality  of  it  all.  Then,  ha  1883  the 
American  Authors  Copyright  League  was 
formed  and  in  1887  the  American  Publishers 
Copyright  League  came  into  existence,**  but 
still  Congress  delayed. 

TEAR   1891   AND  A  CHANGE  OF  SENTIMENT 

One  may  wonder  why  Congress  put  off  f<» 
so  long  a  matter  that  had  such  universal  ap- 
peal. The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  19th  oent\iry,  international 
copyright  had  such  Influential  opponents  in 
this  country  that  even  a  Charles  Dickens  and 
a  Henry  Clay  were  powerless.  There  were 
the  publishers  of  Philadelphia,  the  labor 
unions  of  the  bookmaking  Industry  and  pro- 
tectionists in  general.**  All  of  these  waged  a 
delaying  action  that  was  effective  enough  to 
prevent  the  United  States  from  becoming  a 
signatory  of  tbe  Bern  Convention  of  1886 
which  gave  "automatic"  i»-otection  to  the 
authors  of  all  member  nations,  a  principle 
that  the  copyright  law  of  this  country  stiU 
rejects.**  However,  as  the  aoth  century  drew 
near  there  was  sufficient  change  of  senti- 
ment so  that  the  proponents  of  international 
copyright,  led  by  R.  R.  Bowker,  G.  P.  Put- 
nam and  others,  gained  the  upper  hand  and 
Congress  enacted  the  International  Copy- 
right Act  of  1881.**  But  even  this  was  not 
achieved  without  concession.  At  the  in- 
sistence of  the  labor  unions  of  the  bookmak- 
ing industry,  the  "manufacturing  clause"  ot 
the  act  required  that  books  be  set  and  print- 
ed in  this  country  to  be  eligible  for  copy- 
right. The  Copyright  Code  of  1909  added 
that  books  also  had  to  be  bound  here,  but 
it  exempted  original  works  of  authors  writ- 
ten in  languages  other  than  English.  Since 
1954,  works  protected  by  the  Universal  Copy- 
right Convention,  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party,  have  also  been  exempt  from  the 
clause.** 

Although  Charles  Dickens  did  not  live  to 
benefit  from  it,  this  country  has  now  given 
protection  to  foreign  Uterary  property  for 
almost  three  quarters  of  a  century.  The 
basic  principle  for  this  protection  has  been 
"reciprocity"  ajid  "national  treatment."  ■» 
Since  the  Cop3rright  Code  of  1909,  this  has 
been  said  to  exist : 

"When  the  foreign  state  or  nation  of  which 
such  author  or  proprietor  Is  a  citizen  or  sub- 
ject grants,  either  by  treaty,  convention, 
agreement,  or  law,  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  the  benefit  of  cc^yright  on  substan- 
tially the  same  basis  as  to  its  own  citizens,  or 
cop3rrlght  protection  substantially  equal  to 
the  protection  secured  to  such  foreign 
author  under  this  act,  or  by  treaty;  or  when 
such  foreign  state  or  nation  Is  a  party  to  an 
international  agreement  which  provides  for 
reciprocity  in  the  granting  of  copyright,  by 
the  terms  of  which  agreement  the  United 
States  may,  at  its  pleasure,  become  a  party 
thereto."  *» 

While  it  is  recognized  that  reciprocity  still 
has  considerable  surface  appeal  with  which 
to  obtain  foreign  protection  for  American 
authors.  It  is  now  urged  that  this  covmtry 
would  have  much  to  gain  and  little  to  lose 
if  it  extended  protection  to  all  authors  gen- 
erally, regardless  of  nationality.**  France 
has  done  so  for  over  a  century,  and  yet  the 
works  of  French  authors  are  protected  in  a 
greater  number  of  countries  than  are  the 
works  of  U.S.  authors.  The  adoption  of  a 
similar  plan  by  this  country  would  not  only, 
it  Is  said,  simplify  our  International  copy- 
right relations,  but  it  might  also  foster 
greater  dissemination  of  foreign  works 
here — it  would  assure  protection  for  the  ex- 
clusive right  generally  considered  essential 
to  the  Investment  needed  for  their  reproduc- 
tion and  distribution."  In  addition,  there 
would  be  the  advantage  of  the  esteem  that. 
It  Is  claimed,  this  country  would  gain  abroad 
as  a  result,  and  the  Impetus  that  would  be 
given  to  the  development  of  copyright  rela- 
tions   among    all    nations.    Besides,    it    Is 


argued,  reciprocity  Is  now  of  little  impor- 
tance since  U.S.  authors  &re  protected  In 
about  every  country  where  copyright  is 
valuable  commercially.*^ 

On  tills  latter  point — UJ3.  authors  are  pro- 
tected eveiywhere  that  copyright  is  com- 
mercially valuable— opinion  Is  anything  but 
unanimous.  The  American  Textbook  Pub- 
lishers Institute  and  the  American  Book 
Publishers  CouncU  liave  lodged  strong  com- 
plaints with  committees  of  Congrees  over  the 
unauthorized  production  of  American  books 
in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  the  capital  of  the  Republic 
of  China."  According  to  testimony  presented 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
only  Nationalist  China,  Red  China,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  now  practice  literary 
piracy  on  a  wholesale  scale.  Of  the  three, 
Nationalist  China  is  said  to  be  by  far  the 
worst  offender.  The  principca  complaint  is 
much  the  same  as  the  one  lodged  against 
American  publishers  by  Charles  Dickens  more 
than  a  century  ago— no  provision  for  inter- 
national cop3rright.  Another  complaint  is 
the  ineffective  enforcement  of  Nationalist 
Chinese  copyright  laws  even  If  an  American 
published  registers  a  book  there  at  prohibi- 
tive expense. <*  Therefore,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether,  as  it  revises  its  copyright  laws, 
this  country  will  abandon  its  traditional  pol- 
icy of  "reciprocity"  and  "national  interest" 
In  its  protection  of  foreign  literary  property. 
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Spent  in  Two  Directions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or  AUUSAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  16. 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  these  trying  times  when  we 
are  concerned  with  the  closing  of  our 
veterans  hospitals,  with  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  with  Government  competition, 
and  Interference  with  the  free  enterprise 
system,  with  an  extremely  complex  fiscal 
policy,  it  is  helpful  to  find  a  newspaper 
editorial  which  clearly  points  up  some  of 
these  problems.  I  urge  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  consider  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Mobile  Press  of  February 
13, 1965,  and  to  search  for  ways  in  which 
these  problems  can  be  solved: 
Examples  or  How  Fedekal  Funds  Ase  Spent 
IN  Two  DntEcnoNs 

The  Federal  Treasury  Is  the  richest  of  any 
In  history,  and  it  can  borrow  what  It  doesn't 
have.  But  eventually,  we  mvist  all  pay  the 
bill  (the  day  Isn't  far  away  now  that  It's 
February,  come  to  think  about  It). 

And  so  what  Walter  Trohan  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  has  pointed  out  must  distiu-b  us. 
He  Itemizes  Instances  in  which  our  money  is 
spent  to  go  In  two  directions  at  once. 

While  we  are  thinking  of  closing  12  VA 
hospitals,  for  Instance,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Is  seeking  funds  to  build  3  more. 

In  Boston,  the  United  States  is  ousting  94 
firms  with  their  4,000  employes  to  make 
room  for  a  research  center — and  closing  the 
vast  Watertown  arsenal  which  could  be  xised 
as  the  research  site  without  upsetting  a  soul. 
It  can't  think  what  to  do  with  the  arsenal. 

Trohan  has  other  examples,  and  we  all 
can  think  of  others. 

We  taxpayers  are  expected  to  shovel  out 
billions  to  take  land  out  of  production,  while 


another  part  of  the  Agriculture  Department 
spends  millions  to  Irrigate  new  lands,  that 
couldnt  be  farmed  before,  and  still  another 
supplies  low-cost  fertilizers  to  Increase  pro- 
duction of  crops  In  surplus. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  and 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  are 
busy  setting  up  new  plants  to  make  products 
for  which  there  are  already  adequate 
plants — shifting  Jobs  around  and  damaging 
tazpaying  companies  to  benefit  tax-subsi- 
dized ones. 

We  taxpayers  subsidize  both  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco,  and  the  enormous  outlays 
the  Government  vises  to  try  to  frighten  us 
out  of  using  the  stuff. 

We  pay  for  a  consumer  program  which  is 
supposed  to  keep  prices  down,  and  for  Inter- 
national agreements  with  foreign  cartels 
designed  to  make  us  pay  more. 

Abroad,  lately  we  have  bean  giving  aid  to 
nations  on  opposite  sides  of  what  threaten 
to  become  shooting  wars. 

When  will  all  this  foolishness  end? 
There's  nothing  In  sight  to  Indicate  it  will. 


Huh? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  16.  1965 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Muncie,  Hid.,  Star,  Feb- 
ruary 12, 1965: 

Hdh?        I 

The  State  Department,  dealing  as  it  does 
with  international  problems  of  a  delicate  na- 
t\ire,  has  developed  a  language  designed  to 
Injure  no  one's  feelings. 

There  Is,  for  example,  no  such  thing  any 
more  as  a  backward  country.  If  a  nation  is 
500  years  behind  the  tUnes  tt  is  an  "emerg- 
ing state." 

Then  there  is  the  nation  that  tries  to  play 
both  ends  agjiinst  the  middle.  It  advises 
that  it  win  be  forced  into  the  arms  of  the 
Communists  If  it  does  not  receive  substantial 
aid  from  the  West.  At  the  seme  time  It  will 
be  forced  Into  the  arms  of  the  "Imperialists" 
If  the  Soviet  does  not  come  across  with  aid. 

In  older,  more  simple  days,  such  a  country 
was  called  double  dealing,  double  faced  and 
double  crossing. 

Today  It  is  a  nonallned  nation. 

In  this  connection  the  term  "neutralize" 
often  comes  Into  play.  If  a  nation  leans  to- 
ward the  orbit  we  toss  in  a  few  millions  in 
aid.  This  used  to  be  known  as  bribing  the 
other  fellow  from  Joining  your  enemy.  Now 
It  is  "neutralize." 

Meetings  between  our  coointry's  officials 
and  representatives  of  other  lands  often  re- 
sults in  the  statement,  "There  have  been 
frank  discussions  and  we  have  agreed  in 
principle." 

This  means  our  diplomats  fought  like  cats 
and  dogs  with  the  other  fellows  and  ended 
up  at  loggerheads. 

Frequently  the  communique  adds,  "The 
door  has  been  left  open  for  further  explora- 
tory talks  at  a  future  time."  Which  means 
each  Bide  hopes  the  other  will  relax  its  stub- 
bornness and  start  making  some  concessions 
the  next  time. 

War  Is  a  terrible  thing  so  naturally  no  one 
would  think  of  stepping  up  a  war.  What 
you  do  Is  "escalate  militaar  operations." 
This  not  only  soimds  prettier  but  has  the 
advantage  of  obscurity,  leaTing  many  per- 


sons thinking  that  nothing  much  has 
changed. 

Obsolescent  equipment  is  no  longer  elim- 
inated because  that  might  lead  some  people 
to  ask  why  so  much  money  was  spent  on  it 
In  the  first  place.  The  equipment  Is  phased 
out. 

With  the  wide  circulation  that  the  State 
Department's  pronouncements  get  In  mass 
media  we  envision  the  possibility  that  some 
of  this  obscure  talk  may  seep  into  our  every- 
day world  and  make  it  more  difficult  for  us 
to  understand  our  friends  and  neighbors. 

Consider  the  result  when  a  fellow  who  just 
had  an  argviment  with  his  wife  gives,  in  ac- 
ceptable govenunentese,  his  side  of  the  story 
to  a  friend. 

"My  wife  is  an  emerging  person.  When  I 
got  home  late  from  playing  cards  we  held 
discussions  and  agreed  In  principle.  The 
door  was  left  open  for  further  talks  and  I 
hope  she  will  eventually  phase  out  her  ob- 
jections to  my  playing.  My  mother-in-law 
remained  nonallned.  She  was  neutralized 
when  I  promised  to  drive  her  to  her  bridge 
game  Tuesday  evenings.  It  is  a  good  thing 
because  if  she  had  alined  with  my  wife  the 
entire  incident  would  have  escalated." 

To  which  the  sjmipathetlc  friend  would 
probably  reply,  "Huh?" 

And  that  Is  about  the  size  of  the  reaction 
many  of  us  get  when  we  read  pronounce- 
ments by  Government  officials. 


Lithuanian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  16,  1965 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1918. 
after  more  than  125  years  of  virtual 
slavery,  a  nation  was  reborn  on  the  dis- 
tant shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  That  na- 
tion was  Lithuania.  Today  we  celebrate 
that  memorable  day,  47  years  ago,  when 
independence  came  once  again  to  these 
people  in  Lithuania,  but  even  as  we  cele- 
brate her  independence,  she  is  no  longer 
free.  We  speak,  here  today  on  the  floor 
of  Congress,  of  the  greatness  of  Lithu- 
ania, but  her  own  people  in  that  land 
which  is  no  longer  independent,  can  only 
whisper  the  message  of  freedom  to  their 
children  so  that  the  dream  of  Inde- 
pendence may  someday  come  alive. 

Two  and  a  half  centuries  before  Co- 
lumbus discovered  America,  Lithuania 
was  a  united  kingdom  under  King  Min- 
daugas.  She  was  a  great  power,  indeed 
one  of  the  greatest  powers,  in  eastern 
Europe  until  the  16th  century,  when  Po- 
land and  Lithuania  were  joined  by  mar- 
riage under  a  Lithuanian  King.  Her  liis- 
tory  from  that  moment  was  inevitably 
tied  to  the  history  of  Poland.  In  the 
18th  century,  when  Poland  lost  her  in- 
dependence, Lithuania  became  another 
state  that  lay  under  the  power  of  the 
czar.  For  more  than  a  century  Lithu- 
anians fought  desperately  to  keep  their 
own  civilization  alive.  For  more  than  a 
century  Lithuanians  prepared  for  the 
moment  when  they  would  be  free  again. 
In  1918  that  moment  came  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 16  of  that  year  Lithuania  again 
joined  the  roster  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.    For  just  over  20  years  Lithuania 


worked  and  grew  as  a  bastion  of  free- 
dom and  culture  in, the  north  of  Europe. 
Then  in  1940  a  cynical  alliance  was 
formed  between  nazism  and  communism 
and  the  troops  of  Stalin  trampled  Lith- 
uanian freedom  into  the  dust  as  they 
marched  across  the  land.  A  year  later 
the  unholy  alliance  between  Hitler  and 
Stalin  had  dissolved  and  Lithuania  was 
occupied  by  Nazi  troops  as  they  marched 
eastward.  Three  years  later  the  same 
Nazi  troops  were  driven  from  the  land 
and  Stalin  once  more  occupied  this 
country. 

The  late  Winston  Churchill,  in  one  of 
his  memorable  speeches,  spoke  of  an 
Ii-on  Curtain  that  had  fallen  in  eastern 
Europe  from  the  Baltic  in  the  north  to 
the  Adriatic  in  the  south.  Lithuania  Is 
the  Baltic  end  of  that  Iron  Curtain.  The 
United  States  has  never  recognized  the 
seizure  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  something 
more  than  stirring  words  are  right  and 
proper  at  this  time.  We  have  a  delega- 
tion at  the  United  Nations.  We  have 
watched  that  delegation  listen  to  the  So- 
viet delegates,  who  have  made  long  and 
pious  speeches  about  the  imperialism  of 
the  West.  It  is  time,  I  think,  that  we 
start  talking  about  the  imperialism  of  the 
East.  If  a  whole  new  world  of  African 
nations  are  shouting  a  great  cry  for  free- 
dom, then  let  them  join  America  in  cry- 
ing for  freedom  for  another  small  coun- 
tr\ — Lithuania.  It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  Adlai  Stevenson  to  bring  the  freedom 
of  Lithuania  as  a  formal  issue  before  the 
United  Nations  so  that  the  newly  emerg- 
ing nations  of  the  world  may  see  not  only 
who  are  the  true  imperialists  of  the  20th 
century,  but,  Indeed  who  are  the  slave 
masters. 

I  am  proud,  today,  to  join  my  voice 
with  my  colleagues  to  commemorate  the 
indcE>endence  of  Lithuania.  I  wUl  be 
even  more  proud  if  this  administration 
will  take  our  words  from  this  national 
tiibunal  and  will  bring  them  before  the 
international  tribunal  of  the  United  Na- 
tions so  that  out  of  this  may  come,  once 
a  Grain,  a  Lithuania  that  is  free  to  grow 
in  greatness  in  the  future  as  she  has 
grown  in  greatness  in  the  past. 


Somebody  Has  To  Pay  It 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF   OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16,  1965 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  for- 
mer economic  adviser  to  the  President, 
Walter  Heller,  apparently  finds  himself 
caught  in  his  own  net.  This  was  aptly 
pointed  out  in  an  editorial  on  radio  sta- 
tion WTVN,  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  1965,  as  follows: 

Somebody  Has  To  Pay  It 

Published  reports  that  Presidential  Eco- 
no:nic  Adviser  Walter  Heller,  has  gone  deeply 
inio  debt — nearly  $20,000  to  meet  personal 
living  costs  come  as  no  surprise  to  us.  Mr. 
Heller's  theories  as  applied  to  Government 
spending  have  produced  the  same  result. 


In  fairness  to  Mr.  Heller,  he,  along  with 
others  in  similar  positions.  Just  are  not  paid 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  kind  of  life 
they  have  to  Uve.  That  is  unfortunate  and 
should  be  remedied.  It  is  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect good  men  to  make  this  kind  of  sacrifice. 

So  the  reason  for,  and  solution  to,  Mr.  Hel- 
ler's personal  problem  Is  to  Increase  his  In- 
come. Unfortunately  the  same  line  of  rea- 
soning must  apply  to  our  Government.  We 
cant  go  on  raising  our  national  debt  for- 
ever. Somebody  has  to  pay  it.  We  can't 
go  on  spending  more  without  taking  more 
in.  If  Government  spending  goes  up  taxes 
must  go  up  too. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Heller's  personal  experience 
with  deficit  financing  will  help  clear  up  his 
outlook  on  how  oiu*  tax  dollars  are  to  be 
spent.  Perhaps  he  will  realize  that  our  taxes 
are  not  enough  to  cover  the  life  he  would 
like  our  Government  to  live. 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Edacauon  Act 
of  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NZW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  16. 1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  would  like  to 
include  herewith  a  copy  of  the  statement 
of  Rabbi  Richard  G.  Hirsch,  represent- 
ing the  Commission  on  Social  Action  of 
Reform  Judaism,  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  on 
S.  370,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

I  agree  with  Rabbi  Hirsch's  views  on 
this  particular  legislation  and,  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  position  he  advocates. 
The  statement  follows: 
Testimont  op  Rabbi  Richard  G.  Hirsch  Rep- 
resenting THE  Commission  on  Social  Ac- 
■noN  of  Reform   Judaism   Before  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
ON  S.  370  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  February  11,  1965 
I  am  Rabbi  Richard  G.  Hirsch,  director  ot 
the  Religious  Action  Center,  Union  of  Ameri- 
can Hebrew  Congregations.     I  api>ear  in  be- 
half of  the  Commission  on  Social  Action  of 
Reform  Judaism,  a  Joint  Instrumentality  of 
the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 
and  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations.    Other  national  agencies  which  are 
members  of  the  Commission  on  Social  Action 
are  the  National  Federation  of  Temple  Sister- 
hoods,   the    National   Federation   of   Temple 
Brotherhoods,  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Temple  Youth. 

Our  constituent  agencies  have  not  had 
adequate  time  to  formulate  positions  on  all 
aspects  of  S.  370,  the  bill  before  this  commit- 
tee. I  therefore  speak  to  you  within  the 
framework  of  positions  previously  taken  by 
otu:  groujjs.  We  have  long  affirmed  the  cen- 
trallty  of  education  In  the  development  of 
hiunan  beings. 

In  1960,  the  Central  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Rabbis  declared:  "We  believe  that  It  U 
the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government, 
where  the  States  are  unable  to  do  so,  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  which  will  put  our  educational 
system  on  a  sound  basis.  *  *  *  It  is  our 
duty  as  teachers  of  spiritual  values  to  help 
aroTise  public  spirit  In  the  citizens  of  our 
respective  oommvuiltles  to  vote  the  tax  funds 
to  meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  schools." 


A  resolution  passed  by  the  General  Aaeem- 
bly  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations in  November  1963,  states:  "In 
keeping  with  our  Jewish  tradition,  which  de- 
clares study  to  be  a  divine  oommand,  we 
maintain  that  education  Is  not  only  a  per- 
sonal or  a  local,  but  a  national  problem 
•  •  •.  Because  public  education  is  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  democracy,  we  support 
the  enactment  of  legislation  offering  more 
extensive  Federal  assistance." 

We  commend  President  Johnson  for  plac- 
ing Federal  responsibility  for  improving  edu- 
cation at  the  top  of  the  Nation's  agenda. 
However,  we  are  concerned  that  In  our  Na- 
tion's desire  to  raise  educational  standards 
and  ameliorate  conditions  of  poverty,  we 
may  trample  on  precious  principles  and  di- 
minish cherished  institutions. 

This  legislation  raises  serious  questions  of 
public  policy  which  deserve  careful  delibera- 
tion before  precedents  are  established  from 
which  It  may  be  Impossible  to  withdraw.  A 
Great  Society  must  preserve  great  Institu- 
tions and  great  principles.  The  following 
should  be  of  special  concern: 

1.   THE      maintenance     OP     A      STRONG     PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

Our  traditional  Jewish  love  of  learning 
has  Impelled  va  to  create,  as  our  own  re- 
ligious responsibility,  a  vast  network  of  pri- 
vate educational  Institutions  for  the  per- 
petiiation  of  Jewish  religious  values.  We 
beUeve  that  private  education  has  a  vital  and 
necessary  role  In  our  society.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  flnnly  ocnnmitted  to  our  public 
school  system  as  the  biilwark  for  preserving 
America's  democratic  heritage  and  advancing 
Its  civilization. 

It  has  been  most  disturbing  to  hear  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  In  Its  present  form  8i>eak 
of  the  great  partnership  that  It  fosters  be- 
tween public  and  private  schools.  Public 
and  sectarian  schools  can  no  more  be  con- 
sidered partners  than  can  church  and  State 
be  partners.  By  tending  to  equate  public 
and  church  schools  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  as 
equally  entitled  to  public  support,  this  bill 
will  greatly  stimiUate  the  creation  of  sepa- 
rate parochial  school  systems  In  every  de- 
nomination. The  temptation  to  sup  at  the 
trough  Is  not  one  to  which  most  religious 
denomlntalons  have  shown  any  exceptional 
resistance.  As  a  network  of  pEutxhlal 
schools  mushrooms,  support  for  public 
schools  would  constantly  be  diluted. 

This  would  occur  at  the  same  time  that 
larger  public  appropriations  fcM*  education 
are  required  at  every  level  of  government — 
Federal,  State,  and  local.  We  wotQd  create  a 
dramatic  reversal  In  the  ratio  of  parochial 
and  public  education  In  America.  This  very 
development  has  occurred  In  the  Nether- 
lands. For  generations,  governmental  aid  to 
parochial  schools  was  prohibited,  and  \mder 
that  83rEtem,  four  out  of  every  five  Dutch  chil- 
dren attended  public  schools.  In  recent 
years,  that  country's  constitution  was 
amended  to  permit  Government  aid  to  paro- 
chial schools,  and  now  four  out  of  five  chil- 
dren are  attending  the  church-related 
schools.  A  country  that  changed  Its  system 
of  public  appropriations  fra*  education  has 
nearly  eliminated  Its  public  school  system 
In  the  process.  A  country  whose  parochial 
schools  represented  a  voluntary  Investment 
In  the  free  exercise  of  religion  has  seen  that 
system  become  an  arm  of  the  state.  A  public 
school  system  has  been  nearly  destroyed: 
parochial  schools  have  been  converted  and 
perverted  Into  a  form  of  civil  service.  That 
is  not  the  role  and  should  not  be  the  fate  of 
either  public  or  religious  schools  In  this 
country. 

Another  factor  largely  overlooked  In  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  segregation  of  a  racial  and 
economic  character — and  private  education. 
America  Is  now  striving  to  achieve  two  great 
objectives — equal    rights   and   opportxinltles 
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for  racial  minorities,  and  higher  quality  of 
living  for  the  economcally  and  cultizrally 
deprived.  It  should  be  frankly  stated  that 
many  of  the  parents  who  now  send  their 
children  to  private  and  parochial  schools  do 
so  in  order  to  remove  the  children  from  the 
neighborhood  public  schools  which  have 
heavy  concentrations  of  nonwhite  minority 
groups. 

Since  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  does  not  preclude  reUglous  discrimina- 
tion, there  would  be  a  great  temptatl0*r  f or 
parents  in  the  South  and  in  the  major  urban 
areas  of  the  North  to  send  their  children 
to  already  existing  or  newly  established  sec- 
tarian schools — and  thereby  to  avoid  the 
integrated  schools,  or  schools  with  large 
numbers  of  economically  and  culturally 
deprived  children.  Under  present  conditions, 
parents  have  the  right,  if  they  so  desire,  to 
provide  a  private  education  for  their  chil- 
dren at  their  own  expense;  but  they  should 
not  have  the  right  to  a  private  education  in 
a  segregated  school  at  public  expense.  How 
ironic  it  would  be  if  Federal  aid  to  education 
became  an  instrument  for  subverting  the 
purposes  of  the  Civil  Bights  and  Economic 
Opporttinity  Acts. 

Although  in  principle  we  do  not  oppose 
plans  of  shared  time  or  dual  enrollment,  we 
do  have  reservations  about  the  propriety, 
wisdom,  and  feasibility  of  the  plan  envisaged 
in  this  bill.  In  order  for  a  public  school  dis- 
trict to  obtain  funds,  it  would  have  to 
demonstrate  that  it  has  "made  provision  for 
including  special  educational  services  and 
arrangements  (such  as  dual  enrollment,  edu- 
cational radio  and  television,  and  mobile 
educational  services)"  to  students  in  private 
schools.  Obviously,  in  order  to  formulate  a 
program  for  including  non-public-school 
students,  there  would  have  to  be  consulta- 
tion with  private  and  sectarian  educational 
administrations. 

The  public  school  administration,  which 
heretofore  has  been  subject  to  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  general  public,  will  now  be 
confronted  with  a  new  dimension — pressure 
from  private  and  sectarian  school  adminis- 
trations. It  is  one  thing  for  local  public  and 
private  schools  to  cooperate  on  their  own 
initiative — as  has  been  the  practice  until  now 
with  shared-time  plans.  It  is  quite  another 
thing  for  cooperation  between  the  public  and 
private  sector  to  be  a  prerequisite  for  Fed- 
eral support.  Although  the  word  "coopera- 
tion" is  not  found  in  section  205(a)(2),  it 
does  appear  in  section  a06(a)  (6) .  In  either 
of  these  sections,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  consultative  process  would  fail  to  lead 
to  some  significant  restraint  and  influence  by 
the  private  agencies  over  the  public  agencies. 

Contrary  to  the  expressed  goal  for  inter- 
mingling of  children  of  all  religions,  most 
shared-time  plans,  as  presently  functioning, 
have  children  from  parochial  schools  enter- 
ing and  leaving  the  public  school  as  a  bloc, 
thus  vitiating  the  desired  and  desirable  ob- 
jective of  personal  contact  between  children 
of  all  religious  backgrounds. 

The  most  likely  subjects  to  be  shared  in  the 
public  school  are  the  science,  vocational 
training,  and  physical  education  courses, 
whereas  those  taught  in  the  private  schools 
will  be  the  value-laden  courses  such  as  his- 
tory and  literature.  The  public  school  may 
well  become  a  school  for  occupational  and 
vocational  training,  while  the  parochial 
school  becomes  the  Institution  for  the  in- 
culcation of  social  and  human  values.  Fur- 
thermore, the  undefined  concept  of  "mobile 
educational  services"  made  available  to  the 
private  schools  can  easily  lead  to  the  place- 
ment in  the  parochial  schools  of  public  school 
teachers,  whether  on  a  temporEwy,  rotating 
basis,  or  a  permanent  basis. 

These  potential  abuses  are  mentioned  In 
order  to  Indicate  that  the  mere  establish- 
ment of  dual  enrollment  plans  will  not  nec- 
essarily foster  democratic  goals.  In  order  to 
prevent   these   dangers   from   occurring,   we 


urge  that  appropriate  safeguards  be  insti- 
tuted, both  In  the  legislation  and  in  admin- 
istrative policy  on  National,  State,  and  local 
levels. 

We  urge  that  title  I,  section  205(a)(2), 
which  deals  with  dxial  enrollment  and  educa- 
tional services,  be  amended  to  Include  the 
following: 

The  local  educational  agency  shall  give 
assurance  that: 

1.  The  program  will  not  result  in  segrega- 
tion of  students  by  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

2.  All  educational  programs  and  proce- 
dures, including  currlculiun  planning  and 
selection  of  textbooks,  will  be  in  the  sole 
province  of  public  school  authorities. 

3.  All  educational  programs  will  be  admin- 
istered by  and  conducted  in  the  public 
schools. 

2.    PUBLIC    ACCOUNTABILITY    FOR    PUBLIC    FUNDS 

It  is  an  axiomatic  principle  that  public 
funds  can  only  be  appropriated  for  a  public 
purpose.  The  responsibility  for  compliance 
with  public  purpose  rests  laltlally  with  Con- 
gress. In  respect  to  Federal  aid  to  education, 
it  delegates  the  admlnLstrttlon  of  the  use 
of  public  fxinds  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Thereafter,  certain  authority 
and  functions  are  further  delegated  to  States 
and  localities.  All  this  is  as  it  should  be, 
with  one  exception.  Participation  by  private 
agencies.  Including  sectarian  religious  groups, 
in  administering  programs  paid  for  by  tax 
funds,  deprives  Government  of  its  projaer 
responsibility  and  casts  the  public  purpose  of 
expenditures  in  doubt. 

Both  title  n,  dealing  with  library  and  in- 
structional materials,  and  title  m,  dealing 
with  supplementary  educational  centers  and 
services  diminish  public  responsibility  and 
public  authority  for  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds.  For  example,  in  title  II,  what  does 
a  State  agency  do  by  "allocating"  books  and 
materials  among  the  school*  of  the  State  for 
the  use  of  children  and  teachers?  We  do  not 
understand  from  this  who  owns  the  books  or 
who  determines  the  way  they  are  distributed. 
The  public  authority  is  too  vague;  so  Is  the 
public  responsibility.  The  legislation  should 
be  carefully  reworded  in  order  to  assure  the 
basic  principle  that  no  religious  institution 
should  acquire  property  at  public  expense. 

Title  n  should  be  amended  to  stipulate 
clearly  that  selection,  ownership,  control, 
and  administration  of  library  resources,  text- 
books, and  other  instructional  materials 
should  be  vested  within  the  exclusive  pur- 
view of  a  public  agency. 

We  urge  that  section  204 (b)  of  title  II, 
which,  as  presently  written,  would  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  circumvent  State  con- 
stitutional prohibitions  against  support  of 
religious  education,  be  delated  or  amended. 
It  would  be  totally  inconsistent  with  healthy 
Federal-State  relations  and  with  the  ex- 
pressed objective  of  this  lefislatlon,  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  furnish  aid  which  is 
contrary  to  the  constitutional  principles  and 
practicies  of  any  State. 

In  title  III.  the  supplementary  centers  are 
clearly  publicly  financed,  but  they  are  not 
as  clearly  administered  by,  or  accountable  to, 
the  public.  The  ongoing  operation  of  the 
centers  is  left  to  the  administration  of  the 
"nonprofit  private  agency"  which  sets  up 
the  center.  To  the  extent  1*iat  clear  criteria 
of  governmental  authority  are  lacking,  we 
see  an  unwise  delegation  of  public  authority 
from  Government  into  the  hands  of  private 
agencies.  And,  to  the  extent  that  many  of 
the  participating  agencies  will  be  sectarian 
or  church  related,  we  see  a  further  erosion 
of  meaningful  separation  of  chxirch  and 
state.  At  the  very  least,  let  persons  in- 
volved in  the  administration  of  such  pro- 
grams be  denominated  as  individuals  repre- 
senting the  community  or  public  at  large,  and 
not  sit  as  administrators  of  public  revenues 
in  the  capacity  of  official  representatives  of 
of  private  groups. 
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i^Blpps  to  Insure  that  students. 
.,^jLlr^e  community  at  large  caii 
Identify  Jg  Ijenefits  in  titles  I,  II,  and  m 
as  publlC"Rrvlces,  available  to  all  without 
discrimination. 

3.    SEPARATION    OP   CHURCH    AND   STATE 

Our  organizations  are  deeply  committed  to 
religious  liberty  and  to  the  majestic  concept 
of  separation  of  chvirch  and  state.  We  main- 
tain that  tax  moneys  should  be  used  for 
public  schools  only  and  should  not  be  si- 
phoned off  to  Jewish,  Catholic,  Protestant, 
or  any  other  schools  under  religious  atispices. 
We  believe  that  this  tradition  of  separation 
is  the  mandate  of  the  Constitution,  the  les- 
son of  history,  and  the  absolute  precondition 
to  religious  liberty  and  interfalth  harmony. 

This  bUl  Includes  precisely  the  kind  of 
aid  to  religious  institutions  which  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  stoutly  rejected  as  violative 
of  our  constitutional  liberties.  Why  did  the 
two  education  bills  submitted  by  President 
Kennedy  fail  to  pass  Congress?  There  were 
imdoubtedly  many  factors,  but  chief  among 
them  was  the  opposition  of  those  who  re- 
fused to  support  legislation  unless  aid  was 
given  to  private  as  well  as  pubUc  schools. 
Last  year's  opponents  of  Federal  ali  to  edu- 
cation are  among  this  year's  supporters.  We 
must  ask  why.  Have  they  suddenly  altered 
their  position?  Not  from  the  statements 
made  in  public  and  before  the  House  com- 
mittee and  this  committee,  where  they  stead- 
fastly continue  to  maintain  that  Federal  aid 
should  go  to  nonpublic  schools  as  a  matter 
of  Justice.  Obviously,  they  mtist  find  in  this 
bUl  a  means  of  achieving  their  original  objec- 
tive— if  not  entirely,  then  in  part;  if  not  im- 
mediately, then  eventually. 

Conversely,  many  of  the  groups  which 
heretofore  refused  to  support  legislation  If 
aid  were  given  to  private  education,  hue 
now  endorsed  this  bill.  For  them,  this  years 
urgent  public  school  needs  have  taken  prece- 
dence over  last  year's  reluctance — and  they 
are  now  willing  to  yield  In  their  opposition 
to  Federal  support  of  private  education. 

We  deceive  ourselves  as  a  nation  if  we  use 
semantics  to  conceal  what  has  actually  oc- 
curred. Both  the  language  of  the  bill  and 
the  language  of  those  who  support  It  t^nd 
to  create  the  illusion  that  it  is  the  child, 
not  the  school,  to  which  Federal  aid  is  to 
be  given.  However,  in  the  guise  of  aiding 
the  child,  this  bill  does  aid  the  school. 
Merely  to  insert  language  directing  that 
tax  moneys  be  "for  the  use  of  children  and 
teachers"  rather  than  for  schools  does  not 
change  the  essential  character  of  the  recip- 
ient or  of  the  use  to  which  the  money  is 
put.  Everything  connected  with  any  edu- 
cational system  is  for  the  use  of  children 
and  teachers. 

If  the  "child  benefit"  theory  is  to  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  providing  private  schcxil 
children  with  textbooks,  instructional  ma- 
terials, and  mobile  services,  then  what  can- 
not be  given?  Would  not  the  individual 
child  also  benefit  from  better  teachers,  bet- 
ter teaching  equipment,  better  science  labo- 
ratories, and  better  buildings  to  house  them? 
It  is  one  thing  to  declare  that  we  have 
changed  our  principles,  or  even  to  admit 
that  although  we  have  not  changed  our 
principles,  political  expediency  has  forced 
us  to  change  our  practices.  But  let  us  not 
delude  ourselves  into  believing  that  noth- 
ing at  all  has  been  changed,  or  been  lost. 
This  bill  does  not,  as  some  have  maintained, 
avoid  the  church-state  issue.  It  evades  it. 
An  end  run  around  the  principle  can  ad- 
vance the  ball  of  Federal  assistance  Just  ns 
far  as  a  direct  plunge  through  the  midcile 
of  the  line. 

JUDICIAL   REVIEW 

We  urge  that  provision  for  Judicial  review 
of  constitutional  questions  be  written  into 
this  legislation,  lest  we  find  ourselves  with 
an  unconstitutional  situation  which  cannot 
be  repaired.  The  most  expeditious  system  for 
obtaining  such  review  would  be  by  incHi- 
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sion  in  the  bill  Itself  of  a  provision  which 
would  insure  that  any  Federal  taxpayer  will 
bave  standing  to  sue,  and  thereby  test,  the 
validity  of  any  of  these  programs  or  provi- 
sions. 

The  problem  of  education  is  xirgent  but 
it  Is  u^Use  to  proceed  before  a  genuine 
discussio?  and  debate  on  the  Implications 
of  this  bill  can  take  place.  The  overwhelm- 
ing support  for  Federal  aid  to  education  re- 
flects a  spirit  of  compromise  and  tolerance. 
But  compromise  is  possible  without  compro- 
niising  basic  principles  and  tolerance  is  more 
profound  where  expressed  in  respect  for  these 
b.osic  principles.  To  paper  over  deep  issues. 
in  the  name  of  a  dubious  consensus,  is  to 
do  a  grave  disservice  to  future  generations. 
A  good  bill  with  a  major  defect  is  about  as 
serviceable  as  a  majestic  luxiiry  liner  with 
a  hole  at  the  waterline.  The  time  to  repair 
that  defect  is  now. 


The  Closing  of  VA  Hospitals 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  28.  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed closing  of  many  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facilities  and  hospitals  has 
stirred  up  a  great  deal  of  community  In- 
terest and  righteous  indignation  among 
veterans,  their  families,  and  friends. 
Recently  a  Buffalo  newspaper  sent  an 
Investigator  and  reporter  to  the  veter- 
ans hospital  and  domiciliary  at  Bath, 
N.Y.,  a  distance  of  less  than  100  miles, 
to  see  what  could  be  learned  about  Its 
complete  operation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  happy  to  include  a  report  of  Miss 
Margaret  Fess'  findings  as  it  appeared 
In  the  Buffalo  Courier- Express,  Buffalo, 
NY.,  on  JaJiuary  17, 1965: 
IiMiNENT  Closing  of  VA  Hospital  Cloaks 
Bath  ik  Gloom  and  Anger 
(By  Margaret  Fess) 

Bath. — Gloom,  despair,  and  anger  hang 
o'.er  this  once  tranquil  little  village. 

-Announcement  of  the  closing  of  the  Vet- 
er.ins'  Administration  hospital  here  struck 
like  a  bombshell.  Patients  and  residents, 
6<jme  of  whom  have  called  the  facility  home 
lor  more  than  20  years,  are  distraught  at 
bf  ing  uprooted. 

Employees,  mostly  homeowners  with  chil- 
dren, are  in  despair.  Village  and  town  of- 
iKiiils  are  angry  over  the  economic  blow  to 
t!;e  community. 

patients  defiant  but  bewildered 
Robert  H.   Porteous  of  New  York  City,  a 
Princeton  graduate,  who  has  been  a  wheel- 
cluiir  patient  there  for  12  years,  sums  it  up 
tr.is  way: 

•  It  isn't  Just  the  closing  of  the  facility. 
I;  is  the  way  it  is  done.  Our  Congressmen 
nre  elected  to  represent  the  people.  They 
li  >re  a  right  to  know  what  is  happening,  but 
t:  ey  were  not  informed  in  advance  of  this. 
This  rule  by  directive  is  not  democratic. 
I"  smells  of  fascism. 

Aly  only  living  relative  is  a  brother  in 
N\-.v  York  City.  Traveling  in  a  wheelchair 
i!^n't  easy,  but  I  can  manage  the  300  miles 
from  here  to  New  York  occasionally.  If  I 
t>m  shipped  off  to  some  remote  spot,  seeing 
nv:  brother  will  be  impossible." 


Hammond  Douglas,  a  World  War  II  vet- 
eran from  the  Bronx,  suffering  from  a  hip  in- 
jury, has  been  a  resident  of  the  facility  since 
1959.  He  is  assigned  to  part-time  work  In 
the  admlastons  office.    This  Is  his  feeling: 

"I  dont  care  for  myself.  I've  learned  to 
take  things  as  they  come. 

"But  I  do  fear  for  some  of  the  older  resi- 
dents. I  think  that  the  emotional  upset  of 
being  moved  to  a  strange  place  could  send 
them  over  the  brink  mentally. 

"Right  now,  nearly  all  of  the  older  men 
are  in  a  highly  emotional  state — crying  and 
bewildered. 

"They  should  have  been  prepared  for  this 
gradually — say  over  a  5-year  period.  And, 
another  thing.  I  have  been  informed  that 
some  of  these  domicile  facilities  to  which 
transfers  will  be  made  have  no  hospitals. 
These  men  are  reaching  an  age  when  they 
need  medical  attention." 

In  spite  of  zero  temperatures,  John  Geyer, 
76,  a  native  of  Buffalo,  was  wandering  around 
the  village  streets  trying  to  figure  the  whole 
thing  out. 

ORPHANAGE    TO    ARMY    TO    HOSPITAL    TO ? 

"This  is  the  worst  thing  that  has  ever  hap- 
pened to  me,"  he  said.  "My  life  hasn't  been 
easy.  I  was  brought  up  In  the  Buffalo  or- 
phanage, went  into  the  regular  Army  and  was 
in  World  War  I.  Later,  I  lived  In  New  York 
City. 

"I  jus  love  it  here.  This  place  Is  like  home. 
I  don't  know  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I  might 
go  back  to  New  York.  I  Just  don't  know 
what  to  do." 

Seated  in  the  McDonnell  Tavern,  Anthony 
McKee,  66,  of  Rochester,  World  War  n  vet- 
eran, and  Percy  Stansfleld,  69,  of  Providence, 
R.I.,  World  War  I,  hashed  the  thing  over. 

"They've  treated  us  very  well  here,"  said 
McKee.  "We  all  like  the  facility  and  the 
town  people  have  been  wonderful  to  us.  I'm 
a  tnunpeter  in  the  band.  I  suppose  I  won't 
have  a  chance  to  play  when  I  get  kicked  out 
of  here." 

Stansfleld,  who  has  lived  in  the  facility  for 
20  years,  said  he  was  broken  up. 

BT7SINESS  PEOPLE  FEAR  LOSSES 

Brendan  McDonnell,  the  3roung  tavern 
owner,  had  tears  In  his  eyes.  tt<«  place  of 
business  is  located  near  the  grounds  of  the 
VA  hospital. 

"This  wipes  me  out  of  business,"  he  said. 

"My  grandfathN  started  this  business  in 
1897.  My  dad  ran  it  for  years,  until  he  died 
last  May.  Then  I  took  It  over.  I  love  Bath, 
and  BO  does  my  wife  and  three  children. 
These  veterans  have  been  fine  people  to  deal 
with." 

Down  the  road  several  blocks.  Mrs.  Floyd 
Gay  stood  behind  a  counter  in  her  husband's 
gas  station. 

"This  will  wipe  out  half  of  our  business," 
said  Mrs.  Gay.  "We  know  nearly  aU  of  the 
employees  and  they  are  good  customers.  And 
we  like  the  veterans.  They  are  a  nice  bunch 
of  old  men  and,  as  they  walk  past  here,  they 
always  wave  in  such  a  friendly  way." 

HOSPITAL    EMPLOYEES    BITTER,    CONFUSED 

The  only  topic  of  conversation  in  the 
crowded  canteen  was  the  closing.  Gerald 
Keeney,  a  carpenter,  who  has  worked  at  the 
facility  for  7  years,  said: 

"We're  being  treated  like  statistics — Just 
something  you  would  run  through  an  IBM 
machine.  I  have  six  kids  and  own  my  own 
home. 

"One  girl  is  going  to  Syracuse  on  a  full 
scholarship.  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  pull  her 
out.  I've  already  paid  the  entrance  fee  for 
another  child  to  enter  the  Coming  Com- 
munity College  next  fall.  Now  that  will 
probably  be  out  the  window." 

The  whole  thing  was  summed  up  as  a 
"dirty,  sneaky  deal"  by  Henry  G.  Masti,  an- 
other carpenter,  also  a  homeowner  and  the 


father  of  four  children.  Mastl,  who  has 
worked  at  the  facility  for  6  years,  denounced 
the  fact  that  the  employees  had  been  given 
no  advance  warning  so  that  they  could  look 
for  other  jobs. 

"The  GKsvernment  wouldn't  have  dared  do 
this  before  election,"  he  said. 

George  A.  Hedren,  a  painter,  who  spent  6 
years  in  the  Marines  and  16  working  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  said : 

"I  thought  I  had  my  life  all  figured  out.  I 
would  keep  on  working  here,  take  care  of  my 
family  in  this  nice,  quiet  village  and  eventu- 
ally retire  on  a  Government  pension.  Now  I 
don't  know  what  I  will  do." 

Another  painter,  who  has  been  with  the 
VA  for  10  years,  said  he  felt  the  residents 
and  employees  had  not  yet  realized  the  full 
impact  of  the  closing. 

"There  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  hardships 
ahead  for  all  of  us,"  he  commented.  "The 
residents  like  it  here  and  are  all  upset  about 
moving.  The  employees  probably  will  all 
have  to  take  lesser  Jobs." 

EXPECTS    400    HOMES   TO   GO    UP   FOB    SALE 

Another  employee,  who  did  not  want  his 
name  used,  pointed  to  the  scarcity  of  avail- 
able jobs  In  the  vicinity  of  Bath  and  pre- 
dicted that  about  400  homes  would  be  put 
on  the  market  at  the  same  time. 

He  also  cited  the  loss  of  business  to  a  com- 
munity created  by  relatives  and  friends  visit- 
ing the  veterans. 

Miss  Tina  Aschett,  secretary  to  the  Direc- 
tor, who  has  worked  at  the  VA  for  34  years, 
was  in  the  same  boat — ^undecided. 

"We  all  feel  as  if  the  rug  has  been  pulled 
out  from  under  us,"  she  said.  "I  was  born 
here  in  Bath  and  love  this  section  of  the 
State.    I  Just  dont  know  what  I  wm  do." 

MAYOR  FEARFUL  OF  TOWT*'S  FUTURE 

The  mayor  of  Bath,  Dr.  Prank  Nicklaus,  a 
dentist,  felt  that  the  reasons  given  for  clos- 
ing were  "flimsy,"  Including  the  lack  of 
auxiliary  medical  personnel. 

"The  doctors  love  It  here,"  said  Dr.  Nick- 
la\is.  "We  have  oiu-  country  club,  plenty  of 
means  of  recreation,  a  good  school  system,  a 
fine  class  of  inhabitants,  and  little  crime. 

"Two  years  ago  there  was  talk  of  closing 
the  hospital,  but  after  a  conference  with  offi- 
cials we  were  assiired  that  there  would  be  no 
major  changes  in  the  forseeable  future. 

"This  closing  will  affect  every  phase  of  vil- 
lage life — ^business,  the  school  system,  social, 
smd  political  life.  The  VA  employees  are 
among  our  flnest  residents. 

"I  am  flabbergasted  that  the  Government 
would  abandon  such  an  excellent  set  of  build- 
ings. We  haven't  had  time  to  look  Into 
bringing  something  else  here  to  be  housed 
In  the  buildings.  But  we  would  welcome  a 
college,  hospital,  or  something  along  -that 
line." 

Dr.  Nicklaus  said  that,  because  of  the 
finality  of  recent  decisions  In  Washington, 
he  had  little  hope  that  the  order  to  close 
would  be  rescinded. 

FINAL   HOPE  LIES   WITH   BANDED   VETERANS 

If  there  Is  any  change  in  policy,  he  said, 
it  would  probably  be  sparked  by  the  power- 
pul  veterans'  organizations  who  are  swinging 
into  action  all  over  the  State. 

The  Bath  facility  consists  of  53  buildings 
on  223  acres.  Buildings  and  equipment  are 
valued  at  $20  million.  Included  in  the 
buildings  are  residences  which  now  house 
about  740  veterans.  The  hospital  has  273 
beds. 

There  are  fom-  chapels,  four  libraries,  a 
guardhouse,  and  Are  station,  store,  canteen, 
baseball  diamond,  administration  building, 
and  other  structures.  Several  of  the  resi- 
dences have  been  closed  because  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  alloted  money  for  needed  re- 
pairs and  improvements. 

However,  In  1969  the  Government  built  a 
new  theater  at  a  cost  of  $1,200,000.    This  also 
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oontaina  a  leisure  room,  quarters  for  mufilc 
practice,  sports  section  with  lockers,  billiard 
tables,  shufiSe  board,  craft,  and  hobby  shops. 

This  year's  operating  budget  is  $4,764,625. 
About  $3.6  million,  or  79  percent.  Is  for  the 
payroll.  Supplies  are  purchased  by  competi- 
tive bid,  with  most  of  the  bids  going  to  local 
concerns. 

A  number  of  the  veterans  have  small  social 
security  or  other  forms  of  pension.  Most  of 
these  funds  are  spent  among  village  mer- 
chants. 

The  institution  is  steeped  In  tradition. 
Back  in  1877,  the  State  built  the  old  GAB 
building  as  a  residence  for  aging  Civil  War 
veterans.  On  Christmas  Day,  that  year,  25 
veterans  arrived  as  the  first  residents  of  the 
home.  This  building  has  recently  been  re- 
decorated. 

From  atop  a  hill,  tombstones  can  be  seen 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  More  than  7,000 
veterans  are  burled  In  this  cemetery.  Each 
Memorial  Day,  an  elaborate  service  Is  held 
here. 

The  grounds  are  replete  with  stately  old 
trees,  and  Chocton  Creek  forms  a  border  on 
one  side.  The  men  fish  and  swim  in  the 
creek.  A  favorite  pastime  for  the  veterans  is 
watching  baseball  games  during  the  sxmimer. 
Junior  leagxiers  or  other  local  teams  play 
there  on  weekends.  — 

The  facility  serves  veterans  from  six  New 
England  States  and  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

Members  of  the  domicile  section  are  men 
who  are  ambxilatory,  able  to  dress,  feed  them- 
selves, make  their  own  beds,  and  take  care  of 
their  lockers.  However,  all  have  disabilities 
which  prevent  them  from  being  able  to  earn 
a  living.  All  need  custodial  care,  and  some 
are  blind. 

About  50  percent  of  the  patients  In  the 
hospital  were  once  domicile  residents. 

EVICTION  ORQERED  BY  END  OP  JXJNB 

The  Veterans'  Administration  in  Washing- 
ton has  Issued  orders  that  all  residents  and 
patients  be  moved  out  of  the  facility  by  June 
30,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Residents  of  the  domicile  buildings  will  be 
transferred  to  VA  facilities  at  Wood,  Wis., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Hampton.  Va.  Patients 
In  the  hospital  will  be  transferred  to  VA  hos- 
pitals in  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  and  Canandalgua. 

Thoughout  the  country  11  VA  hospitals  are 
being  closed,  and  17  regional  offices.  Officials 
claim  the  move  will  save  about  $23  million 
a  year. 

I  also  wish  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  same  paper, 
dated  January  21, 1965,  adding  further  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  decision  to  close 
these  facilities  could  not  have  taken  into 
consideration  the  economic  and  human 
factors  involved  within  the  communities 
affected: 

Facxlitt  Loss  Heavy  Blow  to  Bath 

The  scheduled  closing  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlni.stratlop  hospital  and  domicile  at  Bath 
Is  hard  to  understand  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
cern in  Washington  over  combatting  poverty. 

The  600  employees,  most  of  whom  are  rear- 
ing and  educating  children,  buying  homes, 
and  saving  for  the  future,  feel  that  a  cruel 
hand  in  Washington  has  pulled  the  economic 
rug  out  from  under  them. 

The  loss  of  the  $3 "/a -million  payroll,  sec- 
ond largest  In  the  village,  will  affect  prac- 
tically every  business  in  Bath.  The  em- 
ployees pay  rent,  taxes,  mortgages,  buy  auto- 
mobUes.  clothing,  food,  gasoline,  and  even 
pay  parking  tickets. 

Every  one  of  the  people  they  do  business 
with  In  the  village  of  6,000  inhabitants  will 
feel  the  ptach. 

It  haa  been  estimated  that  400  homes 
might  be  placed  on  the  market  at  the  same 
time.  This  could  devaluate  the  entire  real 
estate  market  for  Bath  and  the  surroundlnK 
section. 


The  veterans'  faculty  speeds  about  $1,250.- 
000  for  supplies  and  operating  costs.  The 
majority  of  the  pvirchases  are  made  locally. 

Most  of  the  veterans  receive  small  social 
security  benefits  <»  pensions  and  spend  their 
money  with  Bath  merchants.  Friends  and 
relatives  coming  to  see  tl»e  veterans  bring 
more  money  to  Bath. 

Veterans'  Administration  officials  in  Wash- 
ington have  stated  that  the  closing  of  vari- 
ous facilities,  hospitals,  and  offices  through- 
out the  country  wUl  result  In  savings  of  $23 
million. 

This  has  been  questioned  by  Assemblyman 
Charles  D.  Henderson,  of  Hornell,  who  also 
has  criticized  the  manner  In  which  the  clos- 
ing order  was  Issued  without  advance  notice, 
hearings,  or  specific  Information. 

Seventy-nine  percent  of  the  Bath  facility 
budget  Is  for  the  payroll  to  give  custodial 
and  hospital  care  to  the  veterans.  No  mat- 
ter where  they  are  transferred  they  will  re- 
quire adequate  care. 

Before  the  United  States  wipes  out  600 
Jobs,  placing  a  village  in  economic  Jeopardy, 
and  uprooting  1,000  veteran  patients  and 
residents.  New  York's  Senators  and  Congress- 
men should  insist  on  full  and  open  review 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  directive 
that  all  veterans  must  be  out  of  the  facility 
by  June  30. 


Inviting  More  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  16,  1965 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished columnist,  Mr.  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond,  describes  in  the  following  column 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
February  12,  1965,  exactly  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  certain  areas  of  our  coun- 
try which  are  harassing  citizens  at- 
tempting to  register  to  vote. 

What  these  sections  of  the  country  do 
not  seem  to  realize  is  that,  as  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  so  aptly  puts  it : 

The  question  is  no  longer  whether  this 
right—  I 

Meaning  the  right  to  vote — 

is  going  to  be  attained  by  sU  cltizens-nbut 
how  soon. 

The  article  follows  : 
Vote  Bab  Boomerang:  Alabamans  Risk  New 
U.S.  Action 
(By  Roscoe  Driunmond) 

Washington.— The  last-ditch  opponents  of 
Negro  voting  rights  are  not  only  fighting  a 
losing  battle;  they  are  doing  the  most  to 
bring  about  the  very  thing  they  say  they 
dont  want:  further  extension  of  Federal 
power  to  enforce  the  civU  rights  law. 

The  States  do  not  have  the  constitutional 
right  to  apply  these  qualifications  one  way 
to  white  citizens  and  another  way  to  Negro 
citizens. 

This  Is  what  they  are  doing  in  Selma,  Ala., 
and  In  some  other  areas.  la  doing  so,  it  is 
the  advocates  of  States'  rights  who  are  in- 
viting further  loss  of  States'  rights. 

Neither  the  President  nor  Congress  is  eager 
to  have  the  Federal  Government  take  con- 
trol of  the  registration  of  citizens  who  are 
being  denied  their  rights.  This  Is  what  is 
going  to  happen  if ,  as  In  Selnaa,  Negroes  who 
want  to  vote  are  taken  to  Jail  instead  of  the 
registrar's  office. 

I  am  not  one  who  wants  to  see  Congress 


rush  Into  further  extension  of  Federal  pow- 
er before  the  resources  of  the  Civil  Bights 
Act  are  fully  tested  and  fotind  wanting. 
But  the  demand  for  new  legislation  will  be 
irresistible — and  rightly  so — if  Illegal  devices 
keep  on  being  used  by  public  officials  to 
frustrate  the  law. 

It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  how  pre- 
cise  the  Constitution   Is   on   this   point. 

The  Constitution,  while  empowering  the 
States  to  make  the  laws  on  voting  qualifica- 
tions, provides  that  "no  State  •  •  •  n,ay 
deny  to  any  person  •  •  •  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws." 

It  provides  that  "the  right  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  r.ot 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude." 

It  directs  that  "Congress  shall  have  pow- 
er to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation." " 
If  there  is  one  part  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
more  unassailable  than  any  other — Indeed 
totally  unassailable — it  is  protection  for  the 
right  to  vote.  Three  times  during  the  pr;=^t 
8  years.  Congress  has  passed  "appropri.Tte 
legislation"  to  enforce  "equal  protection"  for 
the  right  to  vote. 

Further  "appropriate  legislation"  will  be 
forthcoming  if  local  authorities  make  the 
mistake  of  continuing  to  employ  anti-voting 
devices. 

The  question  Is  no  longer  whether  this 
right  Is  going  to  be  attained  by  all  citizen.-:— 
but  how  soon. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  country,  the  Congress, 
and     the     courts  are     determined     to     se-" 
cure    this    right   to   all    eligible   Negro   citi- 
zens faithfully  and  steadily. 

In  the  case  of  public  school  desegregation, 
some  sought  to  discredit  the  ruling  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  "Supreme  Court  law,"  not 
congressional  law.  Even  that  false  argu- 
ment cannot  be  brought  to  support  denying 
the  right  to  vote. 

This  Is  a  constitutional  right  for  all 
Americans  wherever  they  live  In  the  Unltpd 
States.  It  Is  explicit  and  unarguable.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  courts  and  of  Congress 
to  protect  this  right. 

Every  time  local  authorities  try  to  misuse 
State  power  to  deny  a  citizen  his  vote,  they 
are  Inviting  Congress  to  authorize  Federal 
registrars  to  go  anywhere  they  are  needed 
to  protect  this  right. 

Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzenbach  h.  <= 
wisely  stated  that  "eperlence  under  the  n^T 
civil  rights  law  Is  too  limited"  to  say  wheth- 
er additional  legislation  Is  needed.  If  It  con- 
tinues to  be  unlawfully  defied,  the  act  will 
unquestionably  be  strengthened. 


Churchill  Is  Here 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE.S 

Tuesday,  February  16,  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the 
following  verse  comr>osed  by  Vernon 
Boyce  Hampton  of  Staten  Island,  NY., 
on  the  occasion  of  the  famous  Church  ill - 
Roosevelt  conference  of  December  22. 
1941.  Churchill  many  times  on  hi.s 
secret  trips  to  America  stopped  on  Staten 
Island,  N.Y.,  and  proceeded  by  train  to 
Washington.  With  his  passing,  I  feel  It 
Is  fitting  to  rekindle  these  lines  at  this 
time: 


1965 

Chubchili,  Is  Here 

(By  Vernon  Boyce  Hampton) 

The  dust  of  evening  softly  falls, 
On  sheltered  cot  and  mansion. 
An  ending  welcomed  gratefully. 
At  close  of  Yuletide  shopping. 

Throngs  hurry  home. 

Glad    to   exchange   December    night's    crisp 

cold. 
For  fireside  warmth. 
An  ambered  room. 
C  jmpanionship. 
And  radio's  caroled  song. 

Peace  upon  earth  and  love  are  mounted  here, 

In  quiet  homes: 

T!ie  season's  sanctity  is  its  own  blessing, 

Veiling  the  scar  of  war. 

And  dimming  our  bleak  questioning. 

Since  death  has  struck. 

Reality  Is  Just  beyond  the  tinsel. 

Oiir  programed  music  stops, 

.Abruptly, 

.^.id  a  staccato  voice, 

Siiarp  as  a  sword,  unsheathed, 

E.xclalms  with  scarce  a  pause  excitedly: 

'Churchill  Is  here  •   •  • 

.\rrived  In  Washington  •  •  • 

Tonight." 

A  tlirlll  that  stays  our  passion. 

Holds  listeners  everywhere  transfixed. 

Startled,  amazed. 

And  cheered: 

Tne  wonder  and  the  daring. 

Of  the  dare. 

Strike  awe  in  every  heart. 

Here  is  a  man  with  rigid  rod, 

o:  upright  purpose. 

Challenging  the  womb  of  time, 

To  bring  to  birth, 

T!.e  vanished  freedoms  lost  awhUe. 

F.cing  what  other  men  dared  not. 

Ho  came  alone, 

T  '  bind  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  In  one. 

An  hour  he  fiew  in  space. 

And  spanned  the  latitudes. 

Fjr   history   to  record  salvation   of  a   race. 

D:nkirk  behind. 

A:td  London  blitzed  and  burned. 

A::d  of  the  future,  no  one  knows, 

V.  hat  turn  the  wheel  of  infirm  fortune 

Tv:  iv  reveal. 

Vv  t  here  he  Is, 

T:  .e  man  of  destiny. 

Peirl  Harbor  but  a  minute  past, 

A  id  here  is  action: 

I:"! to  this  act  we  read, 

The  planning  of  the  course, 

T.I  Victory: 

X  r.v  Nations  live, 

T!iut,  moments  since,  despaired. 

His  daring  quickens. 

Ail  the  wheels  of  our  great  "arsenal," 

Ar.d  thus. 

Foredooms  our  foes. 

O.-.-at  Winston  Churchill. 

Hire  we  honor  you. 

Th.s  Is  your  home. 

In  part. 

For  Yankee  blood  courses  your  veins. 

And  heart  meets  heart. 

In  Freedom's  cause  anew. 

T!ie  wild  young  Eagle  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 

H  rk-s  to  yotir  call,  O  Man  of  Britain, 

And  with  spreading  wings. 

Screams  to  the  fray. 

Nothing  can  cease  the  battle. 

Tin  the  hosts  of  tyranny. 

Are  laid, 

In  vauntless  dust. 

Defeat  and  doom. 

We  fight  your  fight  and  guard  your  home. 
In  Britain's  Isle,  as  here, 
HL;:ie  of  ovu-  Freedom's  birth. 
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We  stand  with  thee  tm  death. 

These  Anglo-Saxon  States. 

Bom  in  the  fire  of  battle. 

With  our  oiwn,  •  •  • 

(A  famUy  quarrel,  that  ancient  one. 

Long  healed) . 

Freemen  we  stand  today. 

And  none  can  disunite,  / 

Nations  so  wed: 

We  stand  with  thee! 

The  thrUl  of  this  great  hour  remains. 

As  airwaves  break  the  news  again:  "Church- 

Ul  is  here!" 
And  we  listen,  listen,  listen. 
To  the  rhythmic  repetition : 
"ChurchUl,"   "ChurchUl,"   "Churchill   here!" 
Anthemed  for  the  world  to  hear. 

The  emotion  of  the  moment  does  not  wane; 

The  buildup  to  this  climax  Is  too  strong. 

For  quick  release. 

Now  we  can  hope  and  love  and  live 

As  Freedom's  pawn. 

In  spite  of  war  and  the  unknown: 

ChurchUl  Is  here. 

Symbol  of  Victory! 


Lithuanian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  n.T.FNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16, 1965 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
February  16,  marks  the  47th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  independence.  On  this 
date  inl918  Lithuanians  were  finally  able 
to  achieve  their  longstanding  goal  of 
independence.  Although  the  history  of 
Lithuania  includes  a  long  series  of  sub- 
jugations by  foreign  powers,  these  for- 
eign rulers  have  never  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian 
people.  Whether  occupied  by  German, 
Polish,  Swedish,  or  Russian  forces,  Lithu- 
anians have  remained  faithful  to  their 
culture,  their  history,  and  their  church. 

Today  this  small  but  valiant  coimtry 
Is  once  again  a  victim  of  the  curse  of 
foreign  domination.  In  August  1940. 
Lithuania's  22-year-old  Independence 
was  completely  crushed  when  the  coim- 
try was  taken  into  the  U.S.S.R.  as  the 
14th  Soviet  Republic.  On  June  23,  1941, 
the  day  after  Nazi  Germany  attacked 
Russia,  Lithuanians  again  manifested 
their  desire  for  Independence  by  staging 
a  revolution  and  again  declaring  them- 
selves sovereign.  The  Invading  Germans 
Ignored  the  claims  of  Independence  and 
went  on  to  institute  a  reign  of  terror  and 
repression.  Finally  In  the  summer  of 
1944  Lithuania  was  once  more  occupied 
by  Soviet  troops  and  reestablished  as  a 
component  republic  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Soviet  repression  and  subjugation  of 
Lithuanian  national  independence  con- 
tinue to  this  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  Indeed  a  tragic 
history.  Lithuania  is  a  small  nation 
whose  people  wish  only  to  live  in  peace  in 
their  own  country  according  to  their  own 
principles  and  traditions.  They  have  not 
been  allowed  to  do  so.  The  Soviet  ag- 
gressors have  abolished  all  independent 
Lithuanian  agencies  and  institutions  and 


dissolved  political,  religious,  cultural, 
social,  and  economic  organizations. 
This  transformation  was  accom.pUshed 
through  the  use  of  force,  against  the  will 
of  the  citizens  of  Lithuania.  The  Lithu- 
anian people  have  bravely  resisted  the 
occupation  and  sovietization  of  their  na- 
tion. Stalinist  Russia,  however,  resorted 
to  terror,  deportations,  mass  arrests,  and 
executions.  Using  these  ruthless  meth- 
ods, Soviet  authorities  finally  overcame 
armed  Lithuanian  resistance.  Resist- 
ance to  the  regime  still  exists,  however, 
and  will  continue  to  exist  until  the  resto- 
ration of  freedom  and  Independence. 

The  hearts  of  freedom-loving  people 
everywhere  go  out  to  the  enslaved  people 
of  Lithuania.  Long  ago  our  own  great 
nation  fought  to  throw  oflf  the  chains  of 
foreign  domination  and  we  would  be  un- 
true to  our  heritage  as  Americans  if  we 
did  not  express  our  earnest  hope  and 
prayer  that  someday  Lithuanians,  too, 
^111  be  privileged  to  live  free  lives  in  an 
independent  country.  Centuries  of  for- 
eign domination  have  not  destroyed  the 
Lithuanian  people  or  their  desire  to  be 
free,  and  Soviet  Russia  will  be  no  more 
successful.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to 
join  with  all  Americans  on  this  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuania's  independence  in  the 
hope  that  a  free  and  independent  Lithu- 
ania may  be  soon  realized. 


Work  Dropouts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16,  1965 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, February  9,  1965,  radio  station 
WTVN  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  aired  the  fol- 
lowing editorial: 

Und«-  broad  antipoverty  plans,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  initiated  steps  to  help  drt^>out8 
and  other  young  people  who  have  trouble  get- 
ting and  holding  JolM.  Unfortunately,  the 
Government  might  be  encouraging  dropouts. 

For  example,  down  In  Cincinnati,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  will  be  a  work- 
study  prc^am  conducted  by  the  schools. 
Youth  will  earn  money  for  various  odd  Jobs 
whUe  living  at  home  and  attending  school. 
The  Idea  Is  fine.  But  now  the  Government 
Insists  on  the  minimum  wage  of  $1.25  an 
hotir.  Considering  the  Jobs  are  being  created 
especially  for  these  youngsters,  and  would 
be  only  temporary,  the  Government's  In- 
sistence on  the  minimum  wage  Is  not  only 
costly,  but  foolish. 

Another  program,  the  Job  Corps,  recruits 
young  people  to  Uve  In  work  camps.  These 
youngsters  will  work  and  study  and.  hope- 
fully, t)e  trained  for  suitable  Jobs.  In  addi- 
tion to  free  room  and  board,  free  clothing, 
and  free  health  care,  they're  to  receive  $80 
a  month,  or  almost  a  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Thirty  dollars  a  month  Is  for  haircuts,  laun- 
dry, and  luxuries,  and  the  other  $50  will  be 
kept  for  them  untU  they  finish  training. 

Now  that  souiKls  pretty  good.  Eighty  dol- 
lars a  month,  free  and  clear.  Thirty  dollars 
for  haircuts,  movies,  and  cigarettes,  "niere 
are  many  working  full  time  at  demanding 
Jobs  who.  after  paying  tor  rent,  uUllUes.  food. 
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clothing,  and  other  necetsslties,  clear  far  less 
than  980  a  month. 

We  wouldn't  be  surprised  II  some  of  the 
adult  wage  earners  demanded  a  Oovernment 
program  for  those  who  want  to  drop  out  ot 
work. 

General  Manager  Robert  Wiegand, 
who  Is  also  vice  president  of  Taft  Broad- 
casting Co.,  should  be  commended  for 
pointing  out  the  shortcomings  in  some  of 
these  pie-ln-the-sky  schemes. 


Nettie  Carter  Jackson  Democratic 
Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF  HEW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16.  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday,  February  5,  1965, 
the  Nettie  Carter  Jackson  Democratic 
Association  of  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  held 
a  panel  forum  on  "The  Negro  in  His- 
torr"  Members  of  the  committee  spon- 
soring this  program  were  Kenneth  War- 
ren, Prlscilla  Baly,  James  J.  Hasson,  Jr., 
John  Lawrence,  Alfonso  Largo,  and 
Charles  K.  Smith,  ex  oflScio. 

My  administrative  assistant,  Anthony 
R.  Gaeta,  addressed  the  meeting,  and 
imder  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  his  address: 

Nettik  Carter  Jackson  Democratic 
Association 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  in  observing  Negro 
History  Week,  as  we  are  doing  here  tonight, 
I  would  like  to  recall  two  sharply  differing 
views  of  history — one  of  America's  fliBt 
literary  greats,  Washington  Irving,  called  It 
"A  kind  of  Newgate  calendar,  a  register  of 
the  crimes  and  miseries  that  man  has  in- 
flicted on  his  fellow  man."  The  English 
writer,  Thomas  Carlyle,  called  history  "The 
biography  of  great  men."  Both  of  these  defi- 
nitions are  correct,  and  In  the  history  of  the 
American  Negro  both  must  be  applied — 
the  "register  of  the  crimes  and  miseries"  In- 
flicted on  the  Negro  is  a  long  and  shameful 
one,  but  side  by  side  with  it  is  another 
reglJster  of  honored  names,  great  Negro  men 
and  women  who  fought  almost  alone  a  cen- 
tury and  more  ago  to  end  the  crimes  and 
miseries  inflicted  on  their  people. 

Too  many  of  us  today  look  upon  the 
struggle  for  civil  rights  as  a  movement  of 
comparatively  recent  times  and  it  Is  true,  of 
course,  that  the  Negro  has  made  greater 
strides  in  the  past  decade  than  In  any  other 
period,  but  the  struggle  really  began  far, 
far  earlier,  carried  on  by  dedicated  and 
steadfast  Negroes  who  were  resolute  enough 
to  challenge  a  public  opinion  that  held  their 
race  to  be  merely  chattels  with  no  rights 
whatsoever.  These  unswerving  men  and 
women  were  the  pioneers  whose  devotion 
and  sacrifice  generated  the  momentum  of 
massive  protest  against  racial  injustice,  the 
momentum   that  won  the  civil  rights  bill. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  these  great  Negro 
leaders  of  the  past — there  was  Bishop  Rich- 
r.rd  Allen  for  one — bom  a  slave  in  Phila- 
delphia In  1760,  Allen  was  early  converted 
to  Christianity  and  became  a  preacher  of 
such  power  that  he  was  regularly  invited 
to  preach  In  white  chiirches,  an  almost  un- 
heard of  concession  In  that  day.  But  the 
Negroes  who  followed  to  hear  his  sermons 
were    relegated    to    the    gallery,    and    this 


rankled.  On  one  Sunday,  ae  Allen  and  his 
friends  were  being  shown  to  the  gallery, 
they  dropped  to  their  knees  in  prayer — and 
thus  probably  the  first  sit-ln^-or  knecl-ln, 
was  born — and  that  was  In  1787.  Allen  and 
his  friends  then  walked  out  of  the  church 
to  found  their  own,  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Allen  went  on  to  become 
a  leader  In  the  antislavery  crusade.  His 
greatest  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Negro 
freedom  was  his  conviction  that  the  moving 
force  must  come  from  the  Negroes  them- 
selves, with  help  from  sjrmpathetic  whites. 
To  this  end  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life, 
and  through  his  efforts  Negroes  first  be- 
came aware  of  the  strength  that  lies  in 
solidarity. 

One  of  Allen's  contemporaries  was  a  highly 
successful  Negro  businessman,  James  Fort- 
en,  whose  milltance  made  him,  possibly,  the 
greatest  of  the  free  Negro  abolitionist  lead- 
ers in  the  early  1830's — he,  too,  believed  that 
the  emancipation  of  the  Negro  would  come 
ultimately  from  Negro  effort,  he  set  himself 
the  task  of  awakening  Negro  consciousness — 
history  credits  Forten  with  converting  the 
great  abolitionist  leader,  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison, to  belief  in  racial  equality — a  daring 
and  dangerous  doctrine  at  that  period  in 
America's  history,  but  with  the  fiery  Garri- 
son arguing  the  simple  Justice  of  equality. 
whites  in  numbers  flocked  to  the  cause. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  repeat  a  declara- 
tion with  a  very  modern  ring  to  it,  and  I 
quote: 

"Resolved,  That  the  practice  of  nonresist- 
ance  to  physical  aggression  Is  not  only  con- 
sistent with  reason,  but  the  surest  method 
of  obtaining  a  speedy  triumph  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  universal  peace." 

That  sounds  as  If  it  came  from  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King — but  it  did  not.  It  was  written 
in  1837  by  a  Negro,  William  Whipper,  the 
son  of  a  house  servant,  who  developed  his 
philosophy  of  passive  resistance  a  dozen 
years  before  Thoreau  wrote  his  famed  essay 
on  civil  disobedience.  Whipper  also  had 
another  highly  advanced  conviction — he  felt 
segregation  was  evil  in  Itself,  and  stoutly 
opposed  it  in  any  public  facility. 

No  list  of  early  marchers  in  the  cause  of 
Negro  freedom  would  be  complete,  of  course, 
without  the  name  of  Frederick  Douglass, 
whom  W.  E.  B.  DuBols  called  the  noblest 
slave  that  ever  God  set  free.  Douglass,  who 
bore  the  scars  of  the  overseer's  whip  on  his 
back,  was  a  fighter — or.  In  the  modern  term, 
an  activist — as  he  once  put  it,  and  I  quote, 
"the  man  who  has  suffered  the  wrong,  is  the 
man  to  demand  redress — the  man  who  has 
endured  the  cruel  pangs  of  slavery,  is  the  man 
to  advocate  liberty."  Though  he  was  often 
threatened — and  attacked  by  mobs  several 
times.  Douglass  would  not  retreat  an  inch. 
The  militancy  of  the  Negro  cause  today  Is 
fired  by  the  spark  generated  by  this  pioneer 
black  abolitionist.  To  Douglass,  emancipa- 
tion was  only  the  beginning  of  a  long  road 
upward.  Throughout  Reconstruction  he 
fought  for  the  ballot  and  land  for  the  freed 
slave. 

Earlier,  I  indicated  th.nt  I  would  mention 
Negro  men  and  women  who  had  contributed 
to  the  Negroes'  cause.  To  the  ladies  in  the 
audience  who  might  be  wondering  when  I'd 
get  around  to  their  sex,  I'll  say — now.  There 
was  Phlllls  Wheatley.  the  wTiter  and  moral- 
ist— Sojourner  Truth,  the  impassioned 
preacher  and  orator,  and  Harriet  Tubman, 
who,  as  the  most  famous  Negro  guide  on  the 
underground  railroad,  let  some  300  slaves  to 
freedom  In  19  forays  into  the  slave  States  de- 
spite a  $40,000  price  on  her  head,  an  escaped 
slave  herself,  Harriet  Tubmtui  could  have  led 
a  safe,  uneventful  life  in  the  North,  In- 
stead, she  chose  to  risk  hrr  life  so  that  others 
of  her  race  could  be  free. 

There  were  many  others  \vhose  contribu- 
tions were  equal  to  those  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned. There  are  unknown  numbers  whose 
names  have  been  lost  to  history.     The  battle 


they  Joined  In  that  long  ago  day,  when  allies 
were  few  and  the  prospect  of  ultimate  victory 
seemed  dim  Indeed,  has  not  been  won  yet, 
but  it  Is  being  won.  As  President  Johnson 
said  not  long  ago,  and  I  quote,  "I  have  faith 
that  the  day  will  come  when  it  Is  not  neces- 
sary nor  remarkable  to  give  or  receive  hum.nn 
rights  awards — not  necessary  or  remarkable 
simply  because  Justice  will  be  colorblind 
and  all  men  and  women  will  be  Judged  on 
their  merits  and  not  on  Irrelevant  considera- 
tions Of  ancestry."  That  they  firmly  be- 
lieved such  a  day  would  come  Is  the  true 
measure  of  the  greatness  of  those  early  Negro 
leaders. 


Independence  for  the  Baltic  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  nxnrois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16,  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  i.-; 
with  pride  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  today  in 
reaffirming  our  resolution  urging  the 
freedom  of  the  Baltic  States  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

These  gallant  nations  have  endured  the 
yoke  of  communism  for  too  long.  They 
deser\'e  the  right  to  self-determination 
and  to  personal  liberty  for  their  citizens. 
Our  recognition  of  their  condition  gives 
notice  before  the  world  that  America  re- 
jects and  repudiates  Soviet  imperialism 
wherever  it  is  manifested. 

Mr.  Voldemars  Korsts,  special  assistant 
to  the  President  of  the  Americans  for 
Congressional  Action  To  Free  the  Baltic 
States,  recently  sent  me  a  memorandum 
defining  in  precise  and  unequivocal  terms 
the  present  plight  of  the  Baltic  States. 
Mr.  Korsts  and  this  distinguished  com- 
mittee urge  the  United  States  to  seek  a 
redress  of  these  grievances  before  the 
United  Nations. 

I  have  joined  with  many  of  my  di-^- 
tinguished  colleagues  in  introducing  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  request  the 
President  to  ask  that  this  entire  question 
be  brought  before  the  United  Nations.  It 
is  my  hope  this  resolution  will  be  acted 
upon  favorably  by  the  House  and  Senate 
in  the  near  future.  Lithuania,  Latvia. 
E.stonia,  and  all  the  countries  now  forced 
to  live  under  Communist  domination  de- 
serve to  have  their  case  presented  in  the 
open  forum  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Korsts  stirring  memo- 
randum follows: 
The    Baltic    States — Estonia,    Latvia,     and 

LiTHiJANiA — Have  a  Right  To  Be  Free  \nd 

Independent 

World  War  II  brought  an  end  to  fas^t".  :iv 
which  preached  superiority  of  some  nati'  vs 
and  races,  and  at  the  same  time  en.s];i  eJ 
others.  A  United  Nations  doctrine  was  t'.>n 
brought  to  life;  it  promised  liberty  and  fr»  e- 
dom  to  all  nations.  The  United  Nati'  .s. 
however,  made  the  mistake  of  not  follow. ng 
it  up.  The  Communists  were  allowed  a  free 
hand,  resulting  In  the  loss  of  many  free 
nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Thus  (i:d 
the  Soviet  Union — and,  later,  China — beciiit 
colonial  powers. 

Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  were  tiie 
first  victims  of  communism  during  Wo:ld 
War  II.  Those  three  Baltic  nations  have  ;n- 
habited  the  Baltic  region  for  thousand-  of 
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years.  They  had  rejoiced  In  their  freedom 
and  independence,  and  were  democratic  and 
peace-loving  peoples,  with  an  old  and  valu- 
able cultural  heritage  all  the*r  own. 

In  June  of  1940  they  were  Invaded  and  oc- 
cupied by  Soviet  armed  forces.  Duly  elected 
and  popular  governments  were  deprived  of 
their  constitutional  rights  and  the  leaders  of 
democratic  forces  arrested  and  often  sum- 
marily executed.  Moscow-appointed  emis- 
saries set  up  puppet  governments,  which  car- 
ried out  any  and  all  orders  from  above. 
What  followed  then  was  a  shocking  line  of 
Communist  secret  police  terror,  and  the  series 
of  deportations  undertaken  by  the  Soviets 
in  1941.  The  fact  that  in  June  of  that  year 
more  than  200,000  persons — out  of  less  than 
6  million — were  deported  to  slave  labor  camps 
ii  well  known,  as  are  the  many  postwar  de- 
portations. Since  then  other  nationals  have 
been  settled  in  the  Baltic  region,  with  the 
c'.ear  goal  of  erasing  the  original  inhabitants 
Irom  history. 

Living  under  heavy  terror,  the  people  of 
E.stonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been 
robbed  of  the  usual  constitutional  rights: 
the  freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  and  the 
jiracticing  of  religion.  Even  when  conditions 
i:nprove  temporarily  in  Russia,  they  do  not 
change  In  the  Baltic  States.  Practically,  they 
nre  enslaved.  Despite  all  this,  their  desire 
for  freedom  has  not  been  crushed.  They  are 
waiting  silently  and  grimly  for  the  promises 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  to  be  fulfilled.  They  are  des- 
perate, because  they  know  that,  unless  help 
IS  coming  they  will  be  scattered  and  de- 
s'royed. 

We  must  help  the  Baltic  peoples  rid  them- 
selves of  the  Communist  regimes  In  their 
countries. 

The  outright  annexations  of  the  territories 
of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  into  the 
Soviet  Union  should  be  openly  discussed  and 
ci  demand  should  be  made  for  the  prompt 
nestabllshing  of  their  rights.  The  people  of 
these  countries  are  as  fully  entitled  to  their 
rights  of  self-determination  as  are  the  peo- 
ples of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Americas:  If 
£  .me  colonies  are  freed,  why  not  all? 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
refused  to  recognize  the  incorporation  of  the 
Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet  Union.  Every 
President  since  1940  has  reaffirmed  this;  yet, 
at  the  same  time  we  must  recognize  that 
very  little  has  been  done  to  liberate  the  Baltic 
peoples.  What  we  are  talking  about  here  Is 
not  a  question  of  the  right  of  self-rule  of 
these  nations,  since  this  has  been  established 
beyond  any  doubt.  The  question  Is  rather 
one  of  a  practicable  method  for  restoring 
their  independence.  The  select  committee 
o:  the  House  of  Representatives  (83d  Cong.) 
tj  investigate  the  incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  into  the  Soviet  Union,  after  holding 
50  public  hearings,  during  which  the  testi- 
mony of  335  persons  was  taken,  made  a  num- 
ber of  recommendations.  The  committee 
stated  that  our  moves  should  be  guided  by 
'I he  moral  and  political  principles  of  the 
.American  Declaration  of  Independence." 
Tlie  present  generation  of  Americans,  the 
cummittee  suggested,  should  recognize  that 
ti  e  bonds  which  many  Americans  have  with 
t;.e  enslaved  nations  are  a  great  asset  to 
t'.e  struggle  against  communism  and  that 
iho  Communist  danger  should  be  abolished 
'■v.d  stopped  during  the  present  generation. 
Tl\e  only  hope  of  avoiding  a  new  world  war. 
:;rcording  to  the  committee,  lies  in  a  "bold, 
positive  political  offensive  by  the  United 
■''■  "ites  and  the  entire  free  world." 

To  this  we  might  add  that  such  an  ap- 
proach would  prevent  a  Communist  takeover 
of  more  and  more  nations  with  an  ultimate 
cii;nger  of  the  same  fate  to  this  country. 

The  work  of  the  conunlttee  has  been  recog- 
5ii;:ed  and  many  concurrent  resolutions,  call- 
in.^  for  freedom  for  the  captive  peoples  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  have  been 
p:  esented  to  the  Senate  and  the  House.    Such 


resolutions  have  requested  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  bring  the  question  of 
the  Baltic  States  before  the  United  Nations, 
to  ask  a  ruling  for: 

1.  The  withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  troops, 
agents,  colonists,  and  control  from  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

2.  The  return  of  all  Baltic  exilees  from 
Siberia  and  other  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  they  have  been  deported  by  force  or 
by  the  so-called  voluntary  work  assignments. 

3.  The  conduct  of  free  elections  in  the 
tliree  countries,  under  a  direct  supervision 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Let  us  show  the  courage  to  call  the  Com- 
munists to  order,  since  theirs  are  the  only 
real  colonial  empires  left. 

Today  and  not  tomorrow  Is  the  time  to 
do  this.  The  suffering  and  subjugation  of 
any  nation  must  spur  us  to  action.  By  main- 
taining the  rights  of  others  to  be  free,  we 
confirm  our  own  unyielding  will  to  survive 
in  freedom  and  in  peace. 

Therefore  we  urge  you  to  act  for  the  course 
of  freedom  and  introduce  and  support  such 
resolutions.  The  United  Nations  Charter 
provides  the  legal  framework;  the  history  and 
the  heritage  of  the  United  States  provides 
the  courage  and  Incentive;  the  brutally  en- 
slaved Baltic  nations  provide  the  reason  for 
such  action.  The  passage  of  resolutions  call- 
ing for  the  restorement  of  independence  of 
the  Baltic  States  would  be  an  Important 
step  not  only  for  the  freedom  of  these  vic- 
tims of  communism,  but  a  ray  of  hope  for 
all  captive  peoples  and  a  foundation  for 
lasting   peace   with   Justice   and   honor. 


Repeal  of  Right-To- Work  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICHIGAIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8.  1965 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  considerable  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion of  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  which  permits  States  to  en- 
act right-to- work  laws.  Recently,  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin] 
stated  his  position  of  conditional  sup- 
port for  such  repeal  if  fundamental  safe- 
guards are  provided  for  workers. 

In  response  to  this  suggestion,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Jackson  Citizen-Patriot  of 
Jackson.  Mich.,  February  9,  1965.  ana- 
lyzed the  prosposal  and  Mr.  Griffin's 
position.  I  feel  that  all  Members  would 
like  to  be  familiar  with  current  thought 
on  this  vital  issue,  an  dtherefore  with 
unanimous  consent  I  include  this  edi- 
torial, "Griffin  Talks  Sense  on  Repeal  of 
Rlght-To-Work  Legislation"  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 
Griffin  Talks  Sense  on  Repeal  of  Richt- 
To-WoRK  Legislation 

Representative  Robert  P.  Griffin  of 
Michigan  carries  considerable  weight  in  the 
Congress  when  labor  legislation  is  under 
consideration. 

This  stems  not  only  from  the  fact  that 
he  is  high  on  the  list  of  Republicans  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  but  be- 
cause he  usually  speaks  with  a  maximum 
of  logic  and  a  minimum  of  emotion.  That 
is  why  he  was  successful  In  gliding  through 
Congress  a  few  years  ago  the  Landrum-Grlf- 
fin  bill. 

Repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law  is  one  of  the  more  difficult  issues  the 


Congress  will  face  this  year.  That  Is  the 
provision  in  the  law  which  permits  States 
to  enact  "rlght-to-work"  laws.  (Nineteen 
States  have  such  laws.) 

Section  14(b)  is  a  favorite  target  of  labor 
leaders.  President  Johnson  has  called  for 
its  repeal. 

In  a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
the  other  day.  Representative  Griffix  said 
that  he  would  go  along  with  the  repeal  of  the 
controversial  item  In  the  Taft-Hartley  law, 
but  ony  if  "fundamental  safeguards"  are 
provided  for  "the  workers  who  are,  or  would 
be,  compelled  to  Join  and  make  payments  to 
a- union  in  order  to  hold  their  Jobs." 

Representative  Griffin  Insists  that  if  labor 
unions  want  the  right  to  negotiate  union 
shop  agreements  in  all  of  the  50  States, 
they  should  accept  his  bill  which  would  make 
it  unlawful  for  a  union  requiring  member- 
ship as  a  condition  of  employment,  to  do 
these  things: 

"1.  To  discriminate  on  account  of  race, 
color  or  creed; 

"2.  To  use  the  dues  collected  for  political 
purposes  or  for  any  purpose  not  related  to 
the  union's  statutory  function  as  collecting 
bargaining  agent;  or 

"3.  To  fine  or  penalize  a  member  for  ex- 
ercising any  legal  or  civil  right  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  oX  the  United 
States." 

These  qualifications  Representative  ORir- 
FiN  would  put  on  a  repealer  of  section  14(b) 
sound  reasonable  enough.  Certainly  they 
are  in  tune  with  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  civil  rights  law.  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  the  great  mass  of  State  and 
Federal  legislation  which  has  been  adopted 
over  the  years  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
abuses  of  the  weak  by  the  strong. 

It  is  disturbing,  in  fact,  to  reflect  on  the 
fact  that  the  above-mentioned  "rights"  are 
not  now  protected  by  law.  Representative 
Griffin  insists  they  are  not,  and  can  cite 
actual  practices,  plus  court  and  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  decision  to  support  his 
point. 

Representative  Griffin  concedes  the 
validity  of  one  of  the  powerful  points  made 
by  the  imions  against  the  right-to-work 
laws.  That  is  that  non-union  employes  be- 
come "free  riders"  who  cash  in  on  the  bene- 
fits of  union  negotiations,  but  don't  help 
pay  the  cost.     We  agree. 

But  he  properly  insists  that  the  worker 
who  must  Join  a  union  and  thus  pay  his 
share  of  the  expense  of  collective  Isargalning 
has  the  right  to  make  certain  that  his  dues 
money  is  not  used  for  other  purposes.  Also, 
that  his  "civil  rights"  should  be  guaranteed. 

The  Michigan  Republican  can  be  of  great 
service  to  labor  In  revising  the  Taft-Hartley 
law.  His  position  is  sound  because  of  his 
reputation  and  the  fact  that  rlght-to-work 
laws  never  have  been  seriously  considered 
in  Michigan.  His  stand  will  bother  him 
not  at  all  in  a  political  way. 

The  conditions  he  places  in  his  support 
of  the  repealer  are  reasonable.  If  they  are 
accepted,  the  chances  of  knocking  out  the 
right-to-work  laws  will  be  vastly  Improved. 


Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Dedicates  Ray- 
bnrn  Statue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  sotrrH  casouka 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  gracious 
and  charming  First  Lady.  Mrs.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  delivered  an  eloquent  ad- 
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February  10 


dress  at  the  dedication  of  the  Sam  Ray- 
bum    Statue    in    the    Raybum    Office 
Building  on  Wednesday,  January  6, 1965. 
Mr.  %}eaker,  I  commend  this  very  ap- 
propriate and  fitting  address  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country,  as  foUows: 
Remabks  bt  BfBS.  Ltndok  B.  Johnson,  Dedi- 
cation OF  Sam  Ratburn  Statue,  Ratbxjbn 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C, 
January  6,  1965 

Mr.  Speaker,  friends  and  admirers  of  Sam 
Rayburn:  tbe  first  moment  Sam  Haybiirn 
set  eyes  on  this  Hill  W£i£  a  day  in  March  of 
1913.  He  auTlved  from  Texas  Old  Fourth 
District  and  stepped  out  of  Union  Station  to 
506  before  him  the  breath  taking  beauty  of 
the  glistening  white  Capitol  dome. 

It  was  love  at  first  sight. 

Often,  afterward  he  would  recall  the  mo- 
ment and  envy  others  who  experienced  this 
Bight  for  the  first  time. 

The  freshman  Congressman  checked  in,  re- 
ceived his  office  space,  and  carefully  clipped 
from  a  country  newspaper  back  home  an  edi- 
torial boldly  predicting:  "Sam  Raybum  has 
served  this  district  well  in  the  Texas  Legis- 
lature. In  the  Halls  of  Congress,  he  will  go 
far." 

Two  days  later,  he  sat  with  other  new 
Members  of  the  House  to  hear  the  inaugural 
address  of  the  college  president  who  had 
entered  politics  and  been  elected  President. 

The  words  of  Woodrow  Wilson  never  left 
him:  "Here,  muster,  not  the  forces  of  party 
but  of  humanity."  Often,  he  recalled  this 
address  as  one  of  the  high  points  of  his  life. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  remember  now  that 
Sam  Rayburn  was  ever  a  freshman  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  For  so 
many  freshmen  Members — over  almost  half 
a  century — became  alumni  of  the  Sam  Ray- 
burn school.    He  left  his  mark  on  them  all. 

Two  months  after  his  death  in  1961,  one 
of  these  freshmen  was  asked  to  give  a  tribute 
at  a  dinner  In  Washington. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  that  tribute  now, 
•  and  In  doing  so,  to  dedicate  this  statue  to 
,  all  new  Members  of  the  89th  Congress  and 
all  future  Congresses  In  hopes  that — like  Sam 
Rayburn — they  will  labor  under  the  great 
white  dome  of  the  Capitol  with  the  same 
faith  in  the  people  and  the  same  nobility 
of  purpose. 

The  tribute  was  given  by  my  husband. 

"Everyone  who  knew  Sam  Rayburn  cher- 
ishes the  moments  they  shared  with  him, 
whether  it  was  in  the  hushed  silence  of  the 
House  before  the  tally  of  a  vote  is  annoixnced, 
during  the  unvarnished  talk  of  the  board  of 
education,  amidst  the  hubbub  of  a  Demo- 
cratic convention,  or  on  quiet  walks  around 
Texas'  old  Fourth  District  to  talk  to  the  men 
and  women  of  those  flat  black  lands  he  loved 
so  well. 

"The  House  of  Representatives  was  his 
great  love.  He  was  at  once  its  master  and  its 
servant. 

"There  wasn't  anyone  In  the  United  States 
who  couldn't  see  the  Speaker,  If  they  were 
willing  to  sit  a  spell.  To  the  dismay  of  his 
staff,  he  made  Ills  own  appointments,  often 
on  the  back  of  an  old  enveIO]>e  in  his  hip 
pocket.    And  he  read  his  own  mail. 

"  'When  someone  writes  me  on  tablet  paper 
with  a  lead  pencil,'  he  once  told  me,  "I  figure 
what  he's  writing  me  about  is  pretty  impor- 
tant to  him.' 

"Authors  for  years  to  come  will  analyze 
this  man  who  held  sway  over  the  House 
longer  than  any  other  mortal.  They  can 
turn  to  him  for  their  text. 

"  'Tou  can't  really  say  how  you  lead.  You 
feel  your  way,  receptive  to  those  rolling  waves 
nf  sentiment.  And  if  a  man  can't  see  and 
hear  and  feel,  why  then,  of  course,  he's  lost.' 

"Si>eaker  Rayburn  could  see  and  hear  and 
feel.    He  was  part  of  this  good  earth. 


"He  furnished  his  own  political  party  some 
of  Its  most  stralghtforwaPd  thinking  and 
talking: 

"  'I'm  a  Democrat  without  suffix,  prefix,  or 
apology.' 

"He  was  younger  than  any  of  us.  There 
was  one  thing  he  disliked  more  than  old 
fogies,  and,  as  he  put  it,  that  was  "young 
fogies.' 

"The  last  speech  he  mafle  to  the  House 
came  the  day  he  doubled  Henry  Clas-s  record 
as  speaker.  He  stood  in  that  familiar  well 
and  said:  'I  have  so  much  faith  in  human 
beings.     I  know  that  people  axe  good  folks.' 

"In  a  reflective  mood  one  evening  with  a 
group  of  friends,  he  put  it  so  well.  He  re- 
called how  good  people  had  always  been  to 
him.  He  talked  of  Flag  Springs,  the  little 
town  where  he  had  gone  to  the  one-room 
school. 

"  'All  of  us  are  Just  a  little  way  from  Flag 
Springs,'  he  said,  adding,  'Tou  know.  I  Just 
missed  being  a  tenant  farmer  by  a  gnat's 
heel.' 

"All  of  us  are  Just  a  littte  way  from  Flag 
Springs." 

Tliat  is  the  lesson  this  solid  giant  left  here 
on  the  Hill  he  loved.  ■ 


Would  Increased  Paymeat  for  Overtime 
Work  Redace  Unemploymeot? 


SPEECH 

OF  ' 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  15,  1965 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
esteemed  colleague,  Congressman  James 
C.  Cleveland  of  the  Second  District  of 
New  Hampshire,  has  done  us  all  a  serv- 
ice by  summarizing  in  brief  and  cogent 
form  the  problems  associated  with  double 
pay  for  overtime  proposal.  The  John- 
son administration  apparently  still  car- 
ries this  proposal  as  one  of  its  primary 
objectives.  Before  entering  upon  this 
new  Intrusion  by  Government,  let  us  all 
analyze  its  ramifications. 

Congressman  James  Cleveland  has  ex- 
hibited his  usual  incisive  understanding 
of  an  attractively  labeled  proposal.  The 
impact  upon  skilled  workers,  small  busi- 
nessmen, and  the.  consumer  of  requiring 
double  penalty  pay  for  overtime  is  likely 
to  be  extensive.  We  are  all  grateful  to 
our  colleague.  Congressman  James 
Cleveland  for  contributing  his  superb 
analysis  of  this  proposed  legislation  in 
the  American  Legion  magazine  for  Feb- 
ruary 1965.  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members  the  article  that  follows: 

Would    Increased    Payment    for    Overtime 

Work  Reduce  Unemployment? 

(By    Representative    Jame.9    C.     Cleveland, 

Republican   of   New   Hampshire) 

The  proposal  for  double-pay  penalties  for 
overtime  would  not  reduce  unemployment. 
Instead,  it  would  penalize  labor — in  Job  op- 
portunities. In  earning  power,  and  in  living 
costs. 

Proponents  argue  that  such  legislation 
would  create  more  Jobs  because  Industry 
would  hire  additional  workers  rather  than 
pay  penalty  rates  for  overtime. 

In  reality,  this  proposal  would  create  more 
unemployment.  While  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor lays  that  the  equivalent  number  of  new 
Jobs  represented   by  workers   now  working 


overtime  is  over  900.000,  he  does  not  recog- 
nize that  there  are  not  avaUable  skUled  men 
able  to  fill  these  positions  full  time.  In  fact, 
there  Is  now  a  shortage  of  workers  In  many 
industries  paying  overtime  rates. 

Limited  in  plant  space  and  equlpmeiit, 
many  industries  might  be  required  to  work 
overtime  regardless  of  the  penalty.  Ti)is 
would  create  no  new  Jobs. 

The  overtime  penalty  would  aggravate  un- 
employment by  increasing  the  pressures  to 
seek  labor-saving  methods  in  productidu 
Rather  than  paying  Increased  penalty  rat<>s 
or  taking  on  inefficient  or  untrained  person- 
nel. Industry  would  accelerate  the  introduc- 
tion of  automation. 

If  industries  eliminate  overtime,  more 
moonlighting  would  occur.  Those  workers 
deprived  of  their  usual  overtime  will  setk 
other  outside  Jobs.  To  make  the  same 
money,  they  will  have  to  work  longer  on 
their  second  Job,  thereby  decreasing  thtir 
efficiency  on  both  Jobs,  and  taking  some  o! 
the  newly  created  Jobs.  ' 

Workers  now  receiving  doubletlme  pay. 
when  cut  off  from  extra  Income,  would  de- 
mand wage  hikes  to  compensate  for  lost  in- 
come; this  demand  for  higher  wages  woiUd 
be  felt  by  all  industries. 

One  of  my  chief  objections  to  this  p-->- 
posal,  besides  the  fact  that  it  would  not 
accomplish  Its  objective.  Is  its  positive  po- 
tential for  harm  to  small  business.  Lar-^e 
industries,  with  their  vast  capital  resources 
might  learn  to  live  with  this  proposal.  For 
the  small  businessman,  however,  this  pro- 
posal could  mean  extinction.  This  is  typical 
of  many  proposals  by  big  government.  Big 
business  and  big  unions  can  find  ways  to  get 
along  with  the  bureaucrats'  bright  Ideas 
But  for  the  small  businessman  this  is  not 
always  so. 

Further,  some  industries  would  have  m 
pass  on  a  portion  of  the  Increased  costs  of 
operation  to  the  American  consumer.  A 
higher  cost  of  living  would  provide  a  doui.le 
penalty  on  the  worker  who  already  has  Ic^i 
part  of  his  salary.. 

This  "make-work,  spread-work"  proposal 
could  create  more  unemployment,  while  at 
the  same  time  having  an  Inflationary  effect 
on  prices.  It  would  htirt  the  competitive- 
ness of  industry,  indeed  put  some  small  busi- 
nesses into  bankruptcy,  and  restrict  their 
ability  to  grow  and  employ  more  workers. 

More  Government  regulation  of  issues  b£^t 
left  to  free  bargaining  between  labor  and 
management  is  not  the  proper  appronch 
The  cure  for  unemployment  lies  In  sustain- 
ing a  high  rate  of  economic  activity  .md 
fostering  small  business  and  new  business, 
along  with  expanded  education  and  retr:.;n- 
ing  programs  to  give  the  unskilled  new  op- 
portunities to  And  employment.  The  c-.ire 
does  not  lie  with  artificially  created  Jobs, 
which  In  the  final  analysis  will  strangle  busi- 
ness and  further  Investment  and  employ- 
ment opportunities. 
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New  York's  Middle-Income  Housing 
Tangle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  16, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  dilemmas  faced  by  New  York  City  is 
the  problem  of  adequate  housing  for 
middle  income  families  in  areas  where 
these  families  will  live.  In  recent  years, 
more  than  800,000  middle-income  city 


dwellers  have  fled  to  New  York's  suburbs. 
One  of  the  reasons  this  important  seg- 
ment of  the  population  has  moved  Is  the 
shortage  of  desirable  housing  which  they 
can  afford. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  article  by  Jerome 
Zukosky,  which  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 13,  1965,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  in  which  Mr,  Zukosky 
discusses  this  housing  tangle  in  New 
York: 

MmDLz-lNCOMx  Housing  Tanglk 
(By  Jerome  Zukosky) 
There  are  few  certainties  about  New  York 
City's  housing  problemB,  but  public  officials 
and  civic  groups  frequently  speak  of  an  ab- 
solute shortage  of  middle-Income  housing. 

If  this  is  true,  however,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  explain  the  increasingly  severe  prob- 
lem of  finding  tenants  for  such  housing, 
costing  families  $30  a  room  a  month  or  less, 
now  being  produced  with  city  subsidies  un- 
der the  limited  profit,  or  Mitchell-Lama, 
bousing  program. 

Reports  of  the  city's  Hotising  and  Redevel- 
opment Board,  made  public  recently  by  the 
Herald  Tribune,  show  that  dvurlng  the  last 
year  between  3,000  and  5,000  such  apart- 
ments have  been  awaiting  takers  In  dozens 
of  projects  throughout  the  city.  In  many 
cases,  builders  have  sought  for  over  a  year 
to  flU  their  buildings,  construction  of  which 
Is  induced  by  such  subsidy  as  abatement  of 
up  to  60  percent  of  normal  real  estate  taxes. 
Unlike  the  days  of  6  years  ago,  when  all 
apiu-tments  in  such  projects  were  spoken  for 
long  before  construction  started,  city  officials 
now  are  concerned  at  the  fact  that  disposal 
of  the  units  is  growing  more  difficult. 

The  bulk  of  such  housing  now  awaiting 
applicants  lias  been  erected  on  vacant  land; 
the  apartments  are  to  help  loosen  up  the 
existing  shortage  within  overcrowded  or 
blighted  neighborhoods.  This  would  be  more 
convincing  If  it  could  be  demonstrated  that 
families  are  taking  every  apartment  so  pro- 
vided. But  famlUes  who  can  afford  $150  or 
more  a  month  for  a  two-bedroom  unit  are 
not  rushing  pell-mell  to  Williamsbtirg  in 
Brooklyn  or  the  Bruckner  Boulevard  area  in 
the  Bronx;  the  only  "Instant  sellouts"  are  in 
middle-class  white  areas,  such  as  Inwood 
Torkville  or  the  West  Bronx  where  there  Is 
reason  to  question  whether  public  aid  Is 
necessary  to  provide  housing. 

Yet  the  demand  for  more  middle-income 
housing  Is  unabated  from  two  sources,  and 
the  evaluation  of  their  claims  poses  a  dif- 
ficult policy  problem  for  city  officials. 

One  source  is  the  middle -class  civic  group 
which  wants  a  project  in  Its  own  neighbor- 
nood,  generally  one  faced  with  increasing 
real  estate  values,  such  as  Greenwich  Village 
and  Manhattan's  East  Side.  That  thousands 
of  iniddle-lncome  apartments  are  now  avail- 
able greatly  limits  the  public  policy  ques- 
tions involved.  V^at  such  groups  want  is 
public  subsidy  to  produce  a  housing  bargain 
m  neighborhoods  where  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  to  find  one;  their  members  would 
rainer  live  there  than  In  Brownsville  or  the 
readies  of  the  Bronx.  This  may  be  a  legiti- 
mate objective,  and  so  is  the  argument  that 
economic  diversity  Is  a  useful  attribute  of 
any  area,  but  is  It  enough  to  warrant  com- 
mitment of  scarce  prublic  resources? 

The  second  source  of  pressure  come  from 
Duuaers  whose  risks  are  reduced  if  they  ob- 
tain the  low-rate  mortgage  loans  and  tax 
abatement  provided  by  the  limited  profit 
program.  If  they  couple  these  with  a  good 
location,  they  have  the  prospect  of  a  quick 
sellout,  city  officials,  for  example,  are  cur- 
rently considering  proposals  from  United 
states  steel  Ctorp.  for  apartments  over  rail- 
road yards  on  mid-Manhattan's  western 
waterfront,  and  from  builders  for  Hudson 
River  sites  at  Dyckman  Street  in  northern 
Manhattan. 
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But  Buch  projects.  If  approred.  will  oom- 
pete  with  precisely  the  apartments  the  city 
Is  trying  to  use  to  cement  middle-Income 
famlUes  Into  lew  desirable  areas,  such  as 
the  upper  West  Side  of  Manhattan,  the 
southern  Bronx  or  Williamsburg.  One  set- 
tlement house,  for  example,  provided  a  large 
nimiber  of  family-size  units  In  Its  middle- 
income  cooperative  in  the  pioneering  West 
Side  renewal  area  but  has  fovmd  few  takers 
so  far. 

Milton  MoUen.  the  city's  housing  chief, 
over  the  last  year  has  placed  the  bulk  of  all 
middle-Income  housing  In  urban  renewal 
areas  where  a  broader  public  Interest  is  served 
by  city  subsidy.  There  such  housing  permits 
many  families  to  remain  In  their  neighbor- 
hood and,  with  low-Income  public  housing 
and  private  investment,  can  promote  eco- 
nonUc  and  social  diversification;  institutions 
such  as  Columbia  University  and  medical 
facilities  around  Bellevue  Hospital  are  aided 
and  new  residential  areas  reclaimed. 

This  policy  recognizes  that  what  is  In  short 
supply  Is  not  simply  middle-Income  housing 
per  se,  but  middle-income  neighborhoods 
that  provide  not  only  this  but  also  raclaUy 
Integrated  housing  and  the  whole  spectrum 
of  facUlUes,  such  as  the  best  schools,  that 
such  neighborhoods  need  to  grow  on  their 
own.  Sowing  these  seeds  is  a  difficult  process 
and  no  one  can  accuse  Mr.  MoUen  of  proceed- 
ing swiftly.  But  such  Is  the  state  of  the 
middle-income  housing  shortage  that  Mr. 
Mollen's  economists  now  question  whether 
he  can  accomplish  this  task  and  subsidize 
apartments  outside  renewal  areas  too  In  a 
report  last  year  to  the  Housing  and  Rede- 
velopment Board,  the  economists  warned- 
"If  we  give  orchestra  seats  away  at  balcony 
prices,  who  will  want  to  buy  balcony  seats'" 


Remarks  of  Representative  Peter  W. 
Rodino,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   KEW    JEBSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  16. 1965 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  we  have  been  deeply  concerned 
with  legislation  to  increase  educational 
opportunities  for  every  American  citizen 
I  have  here  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
which  offers  some  new  thoughts  on  edu- 
cation and  makes  some  suggestions 
which.  I  think,  are  worth  looking  at  care- 
fully. I,  therefore,  commend  this  to  my 
coUeagues'  attention : 

Dear  Mb.  Roddjo,  I  have  before  me  your 
letter  of  December  19.  1963,  which  replied 
to  my  former  letter  concerning  Federal  aid 
to  education,  a  letter  in  which  I  enclosed  an 
article  from  America  magazine.  In  your  let- 
ter you  state  the  mission  of  education  in 
America:  "to  Insure  that  our  children  are 
alert  and  Informed  so  that  they  wlU  be  pre- 
pared to  lead  in  the  continued  growth  of 
our  Nation  and  to  Insure  Its  supremacy  to 
the  world,  today  and  tomorrow." 

Newspaper  and  magazine  articles  Indicate 
that  Johnson  Is  heading  toward  a  more  com- 
plete fulfillment  of  that  mission  by  Includ- 
ing parochial  and  private  schools  In  the  aid 
program.  The  idea  of  aid  for  specific  subject 
areas  rather  than  to  schools  per  se  Is  a  step 
in  a  more  reasonable  direction. 

The  mato  concern  of  this  letter,  however 
is  with  a  less  formal  aspect  of  education;  but 
your  definition  of  education's  mission  holds 
true.  For  the  aspect  of  which  I  write  creates 
an  awareness  of  America's  position  un- 
equaled  by  geography  or  history  books  or  by 


courses  to  school.  I  write  of  travel  abrxMuL 
The  growth  of  our  Nation  today  depends 
largely  on  sound  totematlon&l  relationships. 
But  such  soundness  must  be  more  than  a 
matter  of  mere  trade  or  diplomacy.  Such 
sounding  must  spring  from  a  populace  which 
thinks  of  people  to  other  covmtries  not  as 
foreigners,  but  simply  as  hmnan  beings  who 
happen  to  be  bom  in  a  different  locale. 
Nothing  can  create  so  healthy  an  outlook  as 
travel. 

Today  to  America  we  have  reached  a  pros- 
perity point  where  long-distance  travel  is 
wlthto  easy  financial  reach  of  more  pec^le 
than  ever  before.  A  trip  to  Europe,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  not  the  bourgeolse  status  symbol 
it  once  was.  Of  course,  there  are  thoee  who 
still  distort  it  into  that,  but  more  and  man 
such  a  Journey  Is  regarded  as  a  necessary 
adjitoct  to  true  education.  And  rightly  so 
For  to  Europe,  the  why's  and  wherefon's  of 
Western  civilization  reveal  themselves  at 
every  turn — to  the  architecture,  the  art  and 
to  the  traditions  of  the  people.  And  conse- 
quently, the  why's  and  wherefore's  of  Amer- 
lea— Its  meaning  and  destiny — beccnne  abun- 
dantly clear. 

I  ask  you  then,  as  teacher  and  as  traveler 
is  Congress  going  to  deprive  the  people  it 
represents  of  the  right  to  such  firsthand 
education  experience?  Is  it  going  to  fertU- 
ize  the  roots  of  education  through  Federal 
aid,  while  cutting  off  its  most  frultfxil 
branches?  Is  it  gotog  to  reinforce  the  un- 
sound notion  that  only  the  moneyed  few 
should  travel?  Is  the  U.S.  Congress  gotag 
to  imply  that  monetary  concerns  are  pri- 
mary, that  expedience  may  so  easily  ride 
over  principle?  Congress  will  do  aU  this  and 
worse  if  It  formtilates  and  passes  a  blU  to 
fine  tourists.  *~~«>       «"i  vo 

I  am  aware  of  the  necessity  for  stopping 
the  gold  flow,  but  I  am  even  more  aware  of 
the  necessity  for  stopping  It  with  Imagtoa- 
tlve,  positive,  balanced  measures.  America 
has  suffered  once  this  century  for  unnatural 
prohibitive  action;  let  it  not  suffer  again 

It  Is  a  negative  law  wlilch  would  curb 
the  freedom  of  Americans  to  travel  abroad- 
It  Is  a  poslUve  law  that  would  encourage 
them  to  travel  wlthto  U.S.  borders.  Bills 
which  would  Improve  recreational  faclll-  - 
ties,  lower  motel,  hotel  and  transporta- 
tion costs,  toduce  good  architecture,  subsi- 
dize the  arts,  create  or  preserve  handicraft 
guilds  (to  name  but  a  few)  such  bills  would 
provide  humanlztog  ouUets.  Americans 
wouldn't  have  to  leave  America  In  order  to 
use  their  leisure  to  a  truly  human  way  if 
a  truly  human  envlroimient  were  achieved 
on  her  own  soil. 

It  may  be  argued  that  such  bills  are  too 
long-range  for  the  present  emergency.  But 
If  such  bills  aren't  created  soon,  the  present 
emergency  may  well  become  a  future  disaster 

As  a  resident  of  Bloomfield,  NJ  and  as 
a  citizen  who  Is  convtoced  of  the  necessity  of 
a  balance  of  humanism  to  our  country  i 
ask  that  you  show  no  favor  toward  the  forrn- 
toSlS^"'  ^^^^^  °'  *  *""  ^^^'^^  ''ould  fine 

*v,T^*'^!^  ^°"  '°'  y°"^  *^™e  and  attention  to 
this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jeakne  C.  DoscHxa. 


iOif^ 


Lithnanian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  HEW   TO>K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIYBS 

Tuesday.  February  16, 1965 
Mr.  WYDLER     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«o- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following: 
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Lithuanian  Independence:  A  Tribute 

On  UlU  47tli  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  our  hearts  go  out  to  the  perse- 
cuted Lithuanian  people.  On  this  occasion 
1  would  like  to  focus  attention  upon  one 
phase  of  the  persecution  which  they  have 
endured  since  the  forced  annexation  of  their 
country  by  tiie  Soviet  Union  during  the 
war — and  that  is  the  persecution  of  religion. 
Since  the  Red  army  occupied  Lithuania  in 
a  ruthless  and  calculating  manner  the  So- 
viet authorities  have  persistently  carried 
on  a  cami}aign  to  destroy  religion,  to  wipe 
out  every  manifestation  of  It,  and  to  trans- 
plant In  its  stead  the  atheistic,  materialistic 
philosophy  of  communism. 

Llthucmla,  a  nation  rich  in  religious  tra- 
ditions, prior  to  the  Soviet  annexation  was 
largely  Roman  Catholic  with  over  80  percent 
of  the  population  of  nearly  3  million  ad- 
hering to  that  faith.  The  remainder  was 
comprised  of  Lithuanians  professing  the 
Lutheran,  Jewish,  and  Greek  Orthodox  re- 
ligions. Mindful  of  the  need  for  a  strong 
rallgious  foundation  to  Insure  the  moral  and 
ethical  vitality  of  the  nation,  the  Lithuanian 
people  had  the  wisdom  to  establish  con- 
stitutional conditions  conducive  to  the 
growth  of  a  vigorous  religious  outlook.  In 
Independent  Lithuania  freedom  of  religion 
was  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  Re- 
ligious groups  were  free  to  propagate  their 
faith,  conduct  religious  services,  maintain 
places  of  public  worship,  and  administer  edu- 
cational Institutions.  In  1927,  a  concordat 
was  concluded  vtrlth  the  Vatican  in  which 
Lithuania  established  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Holy  See. 

Such  was  the  wholesome  religious  atmos- 
phere in  Lithuania  In  the  period  following 
her  declaration  of  independence.  Such  was 
the  religious  character  of  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion. By  constitutional  guarantee,  freedom 
of  religion  prevailed.  In  every  way  the  prac- 
tice of  religion  and  Its  development  within 
the  nation  were  encouraged.  Thus,  the 
Lithuanian  people  were  grounded  In  a  strong 
and  virile  religious  and  moral  ethic. 

The  Soviet  conquests  of  Lithuania  in  1940 
and  again  in  1944  have  threatened  the  heart 
and  core  of  Lithuanian  religious  life.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  corroding  processes  of 
Sovietization  the  soul  of  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion has  been  exposed  to  the  gravest  peril. 

Bishop  Vlncentas  Brlzgys,  the  former  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop  of  Kaunas  and  resident 
of  Chicago,  has  given  a  vivid  account  of  the 
extent  to  which  religion  is  persecuted  within 
so-called  Soviet  Lithuania.  On  June  25, 
1940,  10  days  after  the  first  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  Lithuania,  Moscow  abrogated  the 
concordat  with  Rome,  and  the  Papal  Nuncio 
was  ordered  to  leave  the  country  by  August 
25.  Thus  the  Lithuanian  link  with  the  Vati- 
can was  broken  and  the  Catholic  Church  was 
isolated.  Shortly  thereafter,  Bishop  Brlzgys 
stated,  all  private  hospitals,  schools,  kinder- 
gartens, charitable  Institutions,  orphanages, 
and  the  like  were  seized  and  the  personnel 
arrested  by  Soviet  authorities.  Furthermore, 
the  religious  press  was  suppressed  within  the 
first  week  of  the  occupation;  and  religious 
books  and  other  printed  matter  were  banned 
or  destroyed.  All  seminaries  were  seized,  and 
monasteries  taken  over.  All  bishops  and 
chancery  staffs  were  expelled  from  their  resi- 
dences. A  drive  commenced  on  the  ob- 
servance of  religious  feast  days.  And  then 
on  April  25,  1941,  the  teaching  of  religion 
was  absolutely  forbidden  throughout  the 
entire  nation. 

Probably  the  most  ruthless  measure  taken 
by  the  Soviet  authorities  in  their  anti- 
rellglous  drive  was  the  attempt  to  liquidate 
the  clergy.  According  to  Bishop  Brlzgys, 
150  Roman  Catholic  priests  were  arrested  in 
Lithuania  during  the  first  Soviet  occupation. 
Within  1  year  16  were  killed  and  6  have  since 
been  missing  without  a  trace  of  their  where- 
abouts.   The  remainder  were  liberated  by  the 


Lithuanian  partisans  when  the  Russo-Ger- 
man  war  began  In  June  1941. 

When  in  1944  Lithuania  was  again  forci- 
bly brought  Into  the  SoTlet  Union,  the 
Soviet  military  authorities  displayed  some 
toleration  of  religion  while  the  war  con- 
tinued. After  the  war,  however,  antl- 
rellglous  measures  were  again  imposed  with 
the  same  thoroughness  and  brutality  as  they 
were  during  the  first  occupation.  Bishop 
Brlzgys  declared  that  during  the  first  2  years 
after  the  war  4  Lithuanian  Catholic  bishops 
and  89  Lithuanian  priests  were  arrested,  and 
subsequently  many  additional  priests  were 
arrested. 

With  unrelenting  determination  the 
Soviets  have  continued  and  even  accelerated 
the  process  of  Soveitization  in  Lithuania. 
Nor  has  the  Communist  attack  been  solely 
centered  upon  the  largest  religious  group, 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Coramunism  is  uni- 
formly hostile  in  theory  and  practice  to  all 
religions.  Only  for  tactical  reasons  does  it 
sometimes  differentiate  between  Protestants, 
Catholics,  Jews,  or  members  of  the  Orthodox 
church.  In  Lithuania  all  religious  groups 
have  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Soviet  op- 
pressor. 

On  this  47th  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Lithuanian  Independence  we  of  the 
free  world  ought  to  reflect  for  a  moment 
upon  this  time  of  troubles  which  has  come 
upon  the  Lithuanian  people.  The  Lithu- 
anians are  a  people  in  Jeopardy;  they  are  a 
people  fighting  for  their  Identity  as  a  na- 
tion; they  are  a  people  struggling  to  keep 
alive  even  a  spark  of  their  religious  spirit. 

To  this  great  people,  let  ns,  therefore,  ex- 
tend our  hand  in  a  symbolic  gesture  of  ever- 
lasting friendship;  let  us  raise  our  voices 
with  those  who  like  ourselves  seek  Justice  for 
the  oppressed;  and  let  us  Join  with  all  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  in  prayerful  sup- 
plication that  the  soul  of  Lithuania  shall  al- 
ways remain  unconquered  by  its  ruthless 
oppressors. 


Lithaanian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CALIFOBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16,  1965 

Mr.  BET  J  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  faced  by  the  threat  of  war 
with  the  Communists  In  southeast  Asia, 
it  is  easy  to  forget  about  the  silent 
struggle  being  waged  against  the  tyranny 
of  communism  in  other  oountries.  Feb- 
ruary 16  marks  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day.  It  is  a  day  which  should  not 
be  overlooked,  because  the  people  of 
Lithuania  need  our  support  and  we  have 
much  to  leam  from  them. 

For  many  years  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple have  been  forced  to  submit  to  the 
oppressive  rule  of  the  Russians.  Thou- 
sands who  resisted  were  quickly  rounded 
up  and  liquidated.  Russian  soldiers  still 
abound  in  the  country,  and  the  Com- 
munist political  apparatus  controls  every 
facet  of  Lithuanian  life.  The  moment 
there  is  a  flicker  of  opposition  the  power 
of  the  whole  Soviet  Union  is  brought  to 
bear  to  destroy  it. 

In  spite  of  the  tyranny  under  which 
they  live,  the  brave  men  and  women  of 
Lithuania  have  not  given  up  the  hope  of 
regaining  their  freedom.  We  have  free- 
dom. We  know  how  It  em^iches  our  lives 
and  gives  purpose  to  everything  we  do. 


On  this  important  day.  let  us  make 
it  clear  that  we  stand  by  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  that  we  are  making  every 
effort  to  check  the  spread  of  Communist 
imperialism.  Together  we  will  actively 
work  for  the  day  when  people  every- 
where will  be  able  to  choose  their  ov,  n 
way  of  life. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday,  February  16, 1965 

Mr.  RHODES  Of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today,  February  16,  marks  the  47th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence. 
Unfortunately,  there  cannot  be  a  true 
celebration  of  this  independence  day  by 
Lithuania  since  she  is  still  under  the 
domination  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
took  that  brave  nation  by  force  of  anns 
on  June  15,  1940.  From  that  date  her 
people  have  been  enslaved  and  her  lands 
overrun  by  leaders  of  a  philosophy  which 
seeks  to  destroy  her  heritage  of  freedom 
and  peace. 

We  look  forward  to  the  day  whfn 
Lithuania  can  again  take  her  place 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world.  To 
help  speed  that  end,  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  introduce  again  in  this  Congress  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  40,  which  fol- 
lows in  its  entirety : 

[sgth  Cong.,  Ist  ses6.] 
H.  Ck}N.  Res.  40 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  4. 
1965;  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  submitted  the 
following  concxurent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
is  in  large  part  attributable  to  its  having  been 
able,  through  democratic  process,  to  achieve 
a  harmonious  national  unity  of  its  people. 
even  though  they  stem  from  the  most  diverse 
of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  backgrour.ds; 
and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of  'he 
diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has  led 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess  a 
warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everjrwhere;  and 

Whereas  so  many  cotmtries  under  colonial 
domination  have  been  or  are  being  given  the 
opportunity  to  establish  their  own  independ- 
ent states,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Baltic  n.i- 
tions  having  a  great  historical  past  and 
having  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  freedom  for 
centuries  are  now  subjugated  to  the  rriost 
brutal  colonial  oppression;  and 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come, to  power  in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia by  legal  or  democratic  processes;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  force  of  arms; 
and 

Whereas  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Eston- 
ians desire,  fight  and  die  for  their  natinnal 
independence;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  maintains  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  free  Republics  of  Lithtiiinia. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  and  eonsistently  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  their  seizure  and  f creed 
"incorporation"  Into  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  no  real  peace  and  security  can  be 
achieved  in  the  world  while  Lithuania.  Lat- 


via, and  Sstonia  remain  enslaved  by  the  So- 
viet Union:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  take  such  steps  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  to  bring  before  the 
United  Nations  the  question  of  Soviet  turtion 
In  the  Baltic  States  for  the  purpose  of  urging 
the  United  Nations  to  request  that  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics — 

( 1 )  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  agents, 
colonists,  and  controls  from  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia;  and 

(2)  retvirn  all  Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia, 
prisons,  and  slave  labor  camp)s  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Sec.  2.  The  United  Nations  should  conduct 
free  elections  in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia under  its  supervision  and  punish  So- 
viet Communists  who  are  guilty  of  crimes 
against  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States. 


These  Remarkable  Men  of  History 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CAXOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  following  very  excellent  editorial  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  This  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  Hearst  papers 
throughout  the  covmtry  on  January  24, 
1965: 

These  Remarkable  Men  of  History 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  editor  in 
chief,  the  Hearst  newspapers ) 

The  week  has  been  rich  in  history.  We 
have  seen,  hopefully  and  happily,  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  of  Texas  ascend  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  public  office — and  then  be  dramati- 
cally whisked  to  hospital,  suffering  from  a 
respiratory  ailment  which  his  doctors  assure 
lis  gives  no  cause  for  concern. 

And  we  have  watched,  helplessly  and  sor- 
rowfully, Winston  Spencer  Chiu-chlll  of 
Britain  slip  toward  the  end  of  a  life  un- 
matched in  greatness. 

The  origins  of  these  two  remarkable  men 
of  the  20th  century  could  hardly  be  more 
diverse.  President  Johnson  stems  from  pio- 
neer stock  in  a  harsh  and  arid  region  of 
Texas. 

Sir  Winston  is  the  product  of  centuries  of 
aristocracy,  steeped  in  the  ancient  traditions 
of  Britain — and,  we  can  proudly  add,  an 
American  mother. 

Tet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  two,  If  his- 
tory had  placed  them  as  contemporaries  in 
offioe,  would  have  found  much  in  common 
anrt  a  wealth  of  mutual  admiration  and 
respect. 

Above  all,  both  would  have  shared  a  fierce 
and  Identical  pride  In  the  parliamentary 
form  of  government,  common  to  both  our 
lands,  that  is  the  essence  of  democracy. 

The  lives  of  both,  in  fact,  have  been 
greatly  influenced  by  long  experience  in  the 
deliberative  chambers  of  government.  No 
one  has  been  more  inextricably  entwined 
with  the  British  House  of  Commons  than 
Sir  Winston;  he  is  indeed  the  child  of  that 
House,  as  he  has  so  proudly  observed.     ..^^ 

•And  few  can  compare  with  Lyndon  John- 
son as  the  embodiment  of  Congress;  for  years 
he  was  the  undisputed  king  of  Capitol  HiU, 
transforming  the  post  of  Senate  majority 
leaaer  from  its  hitherto  figurehead  status  to 
one  of  unprecedented  power  and  effective- 
ness. 


But  what  Indeed  can  be  said  about  Sir 
Winston  ChurchUl  to  do  Justice  to  the  man? 
At  the  close  of  two-thirds  of  the  20th  century 
he  so  clearly  dominates  the  historical  scene 
as  to  dwarf  Ms  contemporaries  and  match 
any  of  his  predecessors. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  safe  bet  that  no  one 
of  his  stature  wUl  arise,  anywhere  in  the 
world,  during  the  lifetimes  of  Sny  of  us. 

During  the  past  week,  moreover,  the  world 
watched  him  wage  as  valiant  a  battle  as  any 
he  has  engaged  in  during  his  brave  and  col- 
orful life.  Felled  by  a  stroke  at  the  age  of 
90.  his  great  heart  has  fought  on  and  on 
to  the  astonishment  of  his  doctors  and  to 
the  fervent  prayers  of  his  family  and  friends. 
We  venture  to  guess,  however,  that  this 
sheer  buUdog  tenacity  comes  as  little  or  no 
surprise  to  Adolf  Hitler's  former  generals  or 
any  other  foes  he  vanquished  but  a  short 
time  ago. 

A  Junior  officer  always  in  the  thick  of  com- 
bat, a  dashing  war  correspondent — and  hair- 
breadth escape  artist — brilliant  parliamen- 
tary debater,  talented  painter,  patient  brick- 
layer, master  politician,  visionary  statesman, 
superb  historian,  mighty  war  leader,  and  a 
dignified  and  sentimental  gentleman  who 
wept  when  the  ragged,  bomb-battered  Lon- 
doners cheered  him  dtu-ing  his  tours  of  their 
.  devastated  streets  and  homes— all  these  and 
more  are  Winston  Churchill. 

History  rolls  inexorably  on,  but  we  shall 
never  see  his  like  again. 

The  story  of  the  Man  of  the  Century  has 
undoubtedly  been  in  President  Johnson's 
thoughts  during  this  past  week.  L.B.J,  has 
always  been  influenced  by  greatness  and  a 
sense  of  purpose  in  others;  hence  his  devo- 
tion to  the  memories  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Sam  Rayburn,  and  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. 

A  man  so  rooted  in  democratic  tradition 
could  not,  then,  faU  to  include  Sir  Winston 
among  his  mentors. 

Both  men  elevated  the  practice  of  politics 
to  unequalled  heights.  For  Sir  Winston, 
politics  meant  duty.  In  the  manner  of  his 
forebears  the  imkes  of  Marlborough. 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  always  felt  that  the 
art  of  politics  transcends  all  others;  that  only 
through  politics  can  diverse  views  among  fac- 
tions and  nations  be  reconciled. 

We  can  wonder,  though,  what  else  besides 
the  example  of  Churchill  has  occupied  the 
President's  thoughts  during  this  momentous 
week.  The  explosion  of  an  atomic  bomb  in 
the  remote  fastness  of  Communist  China? 
The  enigmas  of  Kosygin  and  Brezhnev,  and 
perhaps  Charles  de  Gaulle?  or  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  and  a  f  12.78  mail-order  rifle? 

We  may  never  know  which  formed  the 
President's  preoccupation.  For  this  tall, 
gregarious  Texan  is  now  the  loneliest  Ameri- 
can. But  there  are  many  things  about  Lyn- 
don Johnson  that  we  do  know — and  the  time 
is  certainly  appropriate  to  appraise  him  on 
the  basis  of  these  once  again. 

First,  It  is  somewhat  paradoxical  that 
whereas  L.B.J,  garnered  the  greatest  electoral 
majority  of  any  President,  he  remains  a 
largely  unknown  quantity  to  vast  numbers 
of  Americans  outside  Washington,  D  C  and 
Texas. 

He  does  not  reflect  the  youth  and  magne- 
tism of  Jack  Kennedy,  the  military  fame  of 
Dwlght  Elsenhower  nor  the  crtspness  of 
Harry  Trimian.  He  comes  closest,  perhaps, 
to  Franklin  Roosevelt;  but  even  there  the 
similarity  is  by  no  means  close. 

Yet.  In  time,  I  think  L.B.J,  will  become  one 
of  the  Nation's  best  known  Presidents,  not 
only  through  communication  channels,  but 
through  his  accomplishments. 

For  today  America  is  presented  with  a  rare 
combination:  A  President  with  total  experi- 
ence of  every  nook,  cranny  and  pitfall  of 
Congress — and  with  a  congressional  make- 
up. In  Ho\ise  and  Senate,  overwhelmingly 
disposed  to  favor  his  programs. 

The     Congress,     moreover,     likes    Lyndon 


Johnson.  He  is  privy  to  its  most  inner  coiin- 
cils;  he  can  be  described  as  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  its  establishment. 

The  congressional  system  Is  dominated  by 
the  committee  chairmen — ^and  this  formi- 
dable band  of  Representatives  and  Senators 
feel  at  home  with  L3.J.  as  perhaps  with  no 
Chief  Executive  before  him. 

As  the  "master  compromiser"  L.BJ.  has 
earned  the  exasperation,  admiration,  enmity 
and  unswerving  loyalty  of  members  of  both 
parties.  It  is  said  that  no  one  ever  won  an 
argument  with  him.  His  secret  weapon.  It  is 
said.  Is  a  total  aversion  to  division  and  ran- 
cor of  any  kind. 

He  has  sometimes  been  accused,  especially 
during  his  Senate  tenure,  of  being  too  closely 
allied  to  Texas  oU  and  gas  interests.  But 
L.B.J.  shrewdly  knew  that  a  politician's  first 
duty  Is  to  survive  and  stay  in  office — other- 
wise he  is  rendered  ineffecUve  and  his  goals 
of  a  Great  Society  or  anything  else  become 
academic  dreams. 

He  is  the  middle-of-the-roader  who  has  al- 
ways had  to  walk  a  political  tightrope  in  his 
home  State,  a  turbulent  center  of  Democratic 
politics. 

For  years  he  was  subject  to  the  relentless 
hostility  of  the  liberal  faction  of  the  Texaa 
Democratic  Party— yet  now  that  he  Is  in 
office  he  is  instigating  virtuaUy  everything 
that  faction  has  advocated. 

He  is  like  his  enormovis  State,  both  of  the 
South  and  of  the  West.  Yet  few  who  know 
Lyndon  Johnson  will  deny  his  broad  sense 
of  national  consciousness;  and  as  Senate 
majority  leader  the  problems  he  faced  and 
tackled  were,  of  necessity,  national  rather 
than  regional. 

Again  those  who  know  him  will  tell  you 
he  Is  equally  at  home  at  a  labor  union  get- 
together  or  at  an  ambassador's  salon.  "O 
Lyndon,"  an  acquaintance  once  observed, 
"can  talk  to  you  on  any  level  you  like."  And' 
it  is  true  that  L.B.J,  has  an  equal  liking  for 
the  rough  clothes  of  his  ranch  country  and 
for  Savllle  Row  suits. 

He  Is  the  Mr.  Democrat  who  for  many  yean 
loyally  supported  the  foreign  policies  of 
President  Elsenhower's  administration be- 
cause he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so,  because 
it  was  essential  that  the  Nation  present  a 
unified  front  to  friends  and  enemies  abroad. 
He  is  the  former  unchallenged  leader  of 
the  Senate  who  accepted  the  Vice-Preel- 
dency — against  the  advice  of  many  closest 
to  him — under  the  former  Junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  L3.J.  did  this  out 
of  a  sense  of  duty  and  of  loyalty  to  his  party. 
Yes,  I  feel  Winston  Churchill  and  Lyndon 
Johnson  would  have  gotten  along  well  to- 
gether. The  sole  holder  of  honorary  Amer- 
ican citizenship  and  the  big  Texan  from  the 
southwest  plains  would  have  proved  a  for- 
midable team. 

Thus  the  curtain  rises  on  a  new  act  In  the 
life  of  one  man  and  slowly  falls  on  the  final, 
mortal  scene  of  another. 


Litbuanian  Independence  Day 

KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   mrw    TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16, 1965 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  flow 
of  history,  esteem  Is  due  less  to  nations 
with  abundant  military  power  and  rich 
in  material  goods,  than  to  those  whick 
struggle  courageously  and  determinedly 
for  their  own  and  others'  rights  to  free- 
dom and  to  a  better  future.  And  It  ia 
especially  today,  when  the  Sovlet-im- 
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posed  Red  regimes  are  holding  millions  in 
slavery  and  openly  seeking  to  impose 
their  colonial  rule  on  other  nations,  that 
the  freedom  struggle  of  the  small  Lithu- 
anian nation  acquires  particular  mean- 
ing. 

It  was  in  1918  that  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence was  achieved.  Yet  freedom 
had  but  a  short  day  in  Lithuania:  in 
1940  the  country  was  again  seized  by  the 
Russian  Bolsheviks,  underwent  a  three- 
year  occupation  by  Hitler,  and  has  re- 
mained in  the  Soviet  colonial  prison 
camp  ever  since.  On  the  day  Lithuania's 
freedom  was  throttled,  the  population 
again  girded  itself  for  a  long  period  of 
resistance. 

The  freedom  fight  has  cost  the  Lithua- 
nian people  many  lives,  but  at  the  same 
time  It.  has  strengthened  their  determi- 
nation to  uphold  their  national  culture 
and  traditions,  and  to  insist  on  their 
right  to  choose  their  own  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  institutions.  By  its 
cultural  values,  its  faith,  and  its  world 
view,  Lithuania  continues  to  belong  to 
the  West  and  exemplifies  Western  man's 
readiness  to  defend  spritual  freedom,  the 
principles  of  democracy,  and  fundamen- 
tal human  rights. 

The  Lithuanian  resistance  did  not  fal- 
ter during  the  first  Soviet  Russian  oc- 
cupation, nor  did  it  falter  when  the  Rus- 
sians were  replaced  by  the  Nazis  in  June 
1941.  The  strength  of  the  Lithuanian 
people,  so  courageously  displayed  during 
the  German  occupation,  is  as  evident  to- 
day when  once  again  they  find  them- 
selves the  victims  of  Russian  oppression. 

The  late  President,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  believed,  as  I  do,  that  Lithua- 
nia's freedom  is  the  concern  of  all  hu- 
manity. 

He  expressed  this  more  eloquently  than 
I  might  when  he  said: 

Together  we  must  work  to  strengthen  the 
spirit  ol  those  Eiiropeans  who  are  not  free, 
to  reestablish  their  old  ties  to  freedom  and 
the  West,  so  that  their  desire  for  liberty  and 
sense  of  nationhood  will  stirvive  for  future 
expression.  We  ask  those  who  would  be  our 
adversaries  to  understand  that  in  our  rela- 
tions with  them  we  will  not  bargain  one 
nation's  Interest  against  another's  and  that 
the  conunitment  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
is  common  to  us  all. 

All  of  us  •  •  •  must  be  faithful  to  our 
conviction  that  peace  In  Europe  can  never 
be  complete  until  everywhere  In  Europe  men 
can  choose.  In  peace  and  freedom,  how  thetr 
countries  shall  be  governed  •   •   •. 


LithnaniaD  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    ITEW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday,  February  16. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  World  War  I  many  oppressed  na- 
tional groups  regained  their  independ- 
ence. The  Lithuanian  people,  one  of 
the  three  Baltio  nationalities  suffering 
under  czarist  Russian  rule,  declared  their 
independence  on  February  16,  1918. 


The  Lithuanians  have  a  distinct  place 
In  the  history  of  northeastern  Europe. 
They  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  three 
Baltic  Peebles  and  they  have  always  been 
sturdy  defenders  of  liberty.  Although 
they  have  borne  the  heavy  yoke  of  the 
Russian  Government  for  more  than  a 
century,  they  have  managed  always  to 
keep  their  love  of  liberty  and  their  pa- 
triotism alive. 

Both  in  the  attainment  of  their  Lithu- 
anian independence  and  in  its  main- 
tenance during  more  than  two  decades,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  the  United  States  made 
important  contributions.  The  Lithua- 
nians received  great  encouragement  from 
the  famous  14  points  of  our  late  President 
Wilson.  It  was  a  source  of  inspiration 
for  them  to  know  that  their  struggle  for 
independence  had  the  support  of  the 
people  and  Government  of  tliis  great  Re- 
public. 

In  1918  when  the  Lithuanian  people 
earned  their  freedom  Qiey  and  their 
friends  everywhere  thought  that  their 
servitude  and  misery  under  alien  rule 
had  come  to  an  end.  This  brave  people 
who  had  struggled  against  Teutonic 
Elnights  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries, 
against  their  Polish  overlords  through 
the  next  four  centuries,  and  finally 
against  the  regime  of  the  Russian  czars 
for  more  than  100  years,  had  at  last 
broken  the  chains  of  their  bondage.  A 
new  day  had  dawned  for  them,  and  a  new 
promising  life  began  for  them  as  a 
nation.  During  the  20-odd  years  of  their 
independence,  from  1918  to  1940,  Lith- 
uanians were  quite  content  with  their  lot. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  fate 
has  been  unkind  to  them. 

Early  in  that  war  they  lost  their  free- 
dom and  independence.  Lithuania  was 
attacked  and  occupied  by  the  Red  Army 
early  in  1940,  and  then  made  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Then  during  the  war  it 
was  ovemm  by  the  Nazis  and  held  by 
them  for  some  2  years.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  war  Communist  Russians  returned 
and  they  have  been  there  for  more  than 
20  years.  They  have  been  treating 
Lithuanians  more  cruelly,  and  have  im- 
posed upon  them  a  harsher  regime  than 
did  the  Russian  czars,  and  today  the 
Lithuanians  are  oppressed  under  Com- 
munist totalitarian  tyranny  Ln  their 
homeland.  Although  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  celebrate  tlieir  national  holiday 
there,  we  as  their  friends  and  sympa- 
thizers, observe  the  anni?ersary  of  Lith- 
uanian independence  and  thus  echo  their 
patriotic  sentiments. 


Lithuanian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

or  OHIO  I 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16,  1965 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day  commemorating  the  47th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  independence  we  pay 
tribute  to  a  nation  that  has  lost  the 


most  precious  possession  a  nation-state 
can  hold;  namely,  its  freedom. 

During  the  interwar  period,  Lithuania 
took  its  place  proudly  in  the  family  of 
nations.  It  established  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  nations  of  the  world. 
It  was  an  active  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  In  every  way,  Lithuania 
sought  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  inter- 
national society  as  an  independent 
nation-state. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  internal 
Lithuanian  affairs.  Lithuania  had  pros- 
pered economically,  culturally,  and 
socially.  Lithuanians  could  be  justly 
proud  of  their  national  achievemenis 
during  this  period. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
simply  this:  By  every  objective  criterion 
Lithuania  proved  her  capacity  to  play 
a  fit  and  honorable  role  in  international 
life;  Lithuania  had  fulfilled  all  the  re- 
quirements humanity  expects  of  a 
modem  state.  The  Soviet  conquest  of 
Lithuania  was,  therefore,  as  senseless  as 
it  was  cruel.  There  was  no  justification 
for  this  horrendous  act  of  inhumanity 
and  the  oppression  that  has  existed  in 
the  country  since  that  time.  The  ra- 
tionale for  the  Soviet  conquest  stems 
from  a  deep-rooted  Soviet  ideological 
commitment  to  expand  communism. 
For  this  reason,  the  fate  of  Lithuania 
is  a  warning  to  all  men  of  the  free  world 
who  cherish  their  liberty. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence I  add  my  voice  with  all 
others  in  praising  the  fortitude  and  pci- 
serverance,  the  nobility  and  resolve  of 
the  long-suffering  Lithuanian  people. 
And  to  them  I  extend  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations on  this  their  day  of  national 
dedication  and  express  the  hope  that 
freedom  will  one  day  be  theirs. 


1965 
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Chnrch  Attitnde  Toward  Farm  Labor 
Improyini^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  21,  1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Catholic  Herald,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.,  dated  January  7,  1965,  in- 
dicates that  church  groups  now  are  rec- 
ognizing a  problem  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  which  some  may  have  over- 
looked in  the  past.  I  refer  to  the  c -t- 
price  squeeze  which  our  farmers  have 
faced  for  many  years  and,  specifically, 
the  fact  that  farmere  generally  cani.ot 
improve  the  wages  of  agricultural  work- 
ers unless  and  until  ways  are  found  to 
increase  farm  income. 

Wlien  anyone  conscientiously  and  ob- 
jectively studies  the  problems  of  our 
agricultural  economy,  the  invariable 
conclusion  is  that  farmers  have  not 
shared  fully  in  the  relative  prosperity 
enjoyed  by  other  groups.  Most  farm 
costs  have  risen,  bu|i  farm  prices  have 
not  kept  pace.    As  the  editorial  suggests, 


the  surest  way  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
farmworker  is  to  increase  farm  income. 
Mr.  Speaker,  vmder  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  the  Catholic  Herald 
editorial  entitled  "Justice  on  the  Farm": 
Justice  on  Farm 

Many  crises  are  destined  to  beset  the  agri- 
cultural front  In  1965  If  the  problems  of  aU 
concerned  are  not  weighed  on  the  scales  of 
justice. 

The  basic  Issue  Is  a  perennial  one,  the 
plight  of  America's  farm  laborer.  Now  that 
the  bracero  program  has  been  terminated,  the 
issue  must  be  faced:  How  to  make  work  on 
the  farm  attractive  enough  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  suflSclent  home  labor  force  to 
harvest  the  Nation's  crop)s? 

This  goal  can  be  accomplished  only  if  the 
wage  provided  Is  a  living  one  and  only  if 
employment  conditions  reflect  a  human  con- 
cern for  those  who  work. 

It  will  not  be  realized  unless  the  plight 
of  the  farmer  is  considered  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  total  problem.  In  truth,  that 
plight  may  be  called  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

In  an  era  of  an  expanding  national  pros- 
perity, the  U.S.  farmer  has  been  caught  in 
a  cost-price  squeeze  which  is  ruthless. 

During  the  past  20  years,  the  farmer  has 
seen  the  cost  of  production  increase  at  a  stag- 
gering rate,  following  the  pattern  common 
to  all  sectors  of  the  economy.  But  unlike 
other  economic  fields,  the  price  for  farm 
products  received  by  the  farmer  has  not 
begun  to  keep  pace. 

Statistics  bear  out  this  observation.  In 
1947.  the  gross  farm  Income  was  $34  billion. 
By  1963.  it  had  Increased  to  $41  biUion.  How- 
ever, in  that  same  period  of  time,  the  net 
farm  income  had  decreased  from  $17  to 
S12  billion.  The  diminishing  return  is  ex- 
plained by  production  expenses  soaring  from 
$17  to  $28  bUllon. 

To  keep  pace  with  a  modernized  agricul- 
ture, the  farmer  has  had  to  pay  increasing 
amounts  for  new  equipment  and  its  mainte- 
nance, for  products  to  enrich  the  soil  and  for 
electricity  to  provide  water. 

The  farmer  has  not  been  able  to  control 
the  amount  paid  for  these  factors  of  produc- 
tion. He  has  paid  the  inflationary  amounts 
or  gone  out  of  business. 

The  only  producUon  factor  which  has  been 
kept  stationary  like  the  farmer's  gross  In- 
come, has  been  the  wage  paid  farm  laborers. 

In  1963.  farm  people  received  $1,480  of  per- 
sonal annual  Income  per  capita,  of  which 
$510  was  from  nonfarm  sources.  Per  capita 
income  of  nonfarm  people  was  $2,515.  The 
average  hourly  return  for  farmwork  was 
$1  01,  while  1  hour's  work  In  a  factory  aver- 
aged $2.46. 

There  can  be  no  question  on  moral  grounds 
that  the  farm  laborer's  wage  must  be 
Increased — drastically  Increased.  Neither 
should  there  be  any  question  that  the  farmer 
wlio  Is  expected  to  pay  this  increase  must 
himself  be  given  a  vastly  greater  share  In  eco- 
nomic affluence  through  increased  payments 
for  his  products.  This,  too.  is  a  matter  of 
eiemental  Justice. 

The  average  consumer  paid  15  percent 
more,  but  farmers  received  15  percent  lees  in 
1963  for  the  same  kinds  of  food  purchased 
in  1949.  Purchasers  of  bakery  products  saw 
the  price  tag  soar  42  percent  In  that  period- 
Farmers  saw  their  income  in  this  area  de- 
cline 12  percent. 

Users  of  dairy  products  had  to  pay  18  per- 
cent more  in  1963  than  in  1949.  The  farm 
value  of  these  same  prodtJcts  dropped  5  per- 
cent in  that  time. 

In  terms  of  practical  reality,  these  statistics 
mean  that  if  the  farm  laborer's  plight  la  to 
be  improved— and  improved  it  must  be — tbe 
farmer  must  be  given  the  means  whereby  It 
becomes  possible  for  him  to  assimie  ttukt  In- 


creased production  cost.  He  must  be  given 
more  tor  his  produce — a  lot  more. 

If  we  reaUy  want  to  solve  the  probiems 
which  beset  American  agriculture,  there 
should  be  in  this  year  1965  an  across-the- 
board  ino-ease  of  10  percent  in  the  price 
farmers  obtain  for  their  produce.  This 
should  be  followed  in  the  two  succeeding 
years  by  an  annual  Increase  of  5  percent. 

McH-al  dictates  Impel  us  to  Improve  the 
lot  of  the  farmworker.  The  same  Jiistice 
demands  that  the  farmer  himself  cannot  be 
Ignored.  It  Is  one  whole  plcttire.  You  can- 
not provide  Justice  for  one  and  not  for  the 
other. 


Frances  Seidemann  Tells  ''What  My 
Country  Means  to  Me" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Tuesday,  February  2,  1965 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  winning 
essay  written  by  Frances  Seidemann,  en- 
titled "What  My  Country  Means  to  Me,'* 
as  printed  in  the  Kellogg  Evening  News 
on  February  11,  1965: 

Winning  Essat  Is  Published 
(By  Frances  Seidemann) 

(Editors  Note. — Following  Is  the  text  of 
the  winning  essay  in  the  recent  contest  in 
Kellogg  schools  sponsored  by  the  Kellogg 
Jaycees,  topic  for  which  was  "What  My 
Country  Means  to  Me.") 

My  coimtry  means  freedom  and  brave  men. 
Men  who  were  willing  to  take  a  chance  and 
do  things  for  themselves.  My  country  stUl 
means  freedom,  but  more  and  more  people 
are  saying,  "let  the  Government  do  it.  I  don't 
have  the  time."  The  Government  is  doing 
more  and  the  people  less  and  the  people  com- 
plain that  the  Government  is  doing  too 
much. 

My  country  means  a  land  of  rolling  hills, 
beautiful  lakes  and  streams,  steep  mountain 
ranges,  and  modern  cities.  But  the  cities  are 
getting  bigger,  the  streams  are  becoming 
polluted,  the  hills  are  hidden  by  signboards 
and  trash  and  the  mountains  are  spotted 
with  summer  homes. 

My  country  is  more  than  a  country.  It  is 
an  idea,  a  way  of  life,  an  ideal  of  the  people 
of  many  countries,  but  unless  we  do  some- 
thing we  are  not  going  to  stay  that  way. 

Still,  for  all  Its  faults,  my  country  has 
many  other  things;  a  democratic  way  of 
government  run  by  the  people,  power  and 
the  will  to  flght  back  against  our  enemies, 
a  chance  for  good  education,  and  in  the 
future  we  hope  to  have  equality  for  aU  men. 

My  country  means  a  lot  to  me  because  I 
need  freedom.  Freedom  to  think  and  act 
as  I  please  without  going  against  the  law. 
For  my  country  Is  a  land  of  Justice,  too. 
Justice  for  all  men,  no  matter  what  they  have 
done.  All  men  have  freedom,  but  to  have 
freedom  we  must  give  some  up.  because  U 
we  give  too  much  freedom  people  will  take 
advantage  of  It  for  their  own  ends. 

My  country  has  built  up  its  resources  and 
tised  everything  It  has  to  make  It  prosperous 
and  powerful.  We  are  the  center  of  much 
trade  and  travel.  We  have  great  scientists 
and  doctors.  In  the  United  States  we  have 
tried  to  conquer  Incurable  diseases. 

In  the  Uhlted  States  tbe  people  work  to- 
gether for  the  Kood  of  the  people  and  the 


government.  The  people  take  an  active  part 
in  government  and  most  of  them  know 
about  what  is  going  on,  both  here  and  In 
other  countries. 

I  am  proud  of  my  country  becaxise  the  p>eo- 
ple  are  willing  to  tiy  and  correct  their  fatats 
and  work  together,  using  aU  their  capabUl- 
ties  to  solve  our  problems. 

My  covmtry  means  many  things  to  me.  It 
means  its  history  and  Its  people,  Its  present 
and  its  government,  and  its  faults  and  assets. 
My  country  means  a  way  of  life  and  an  Idea. 

My  country  Is  still  young  and  look  how  far 
It  has  cotne.  If  my  coxintry  did  this  in  such 
a  short  time,  who  knows  what  it  wUl  do  in 
the  future? 


Lithuanian  Independence  Daj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16. 1965 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  another  anniversary  for  a 
small  but  gallant  nation — another  anni- 
versary-observed in  sadness.  Porty-sevea 
years  ago,  on  February  16,  the  coura- 
geous people  of  Lithuania  won  their  inde- 
pendence and  for  22  years  enjoyed  a 
happy,  free,  and  democratic  way  of 
life.  Now  this  independence  is  only  a 
memory,  but  it  remains  a  cherished 
dream  for  millions  of  Lithuanians  now 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  for  their 
countrymen  in  America  and  throughout 
the  world. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  paying  well-de- 
served tribute  to  the  valiant  people  of 
Lithuania  on  this  occasion,  for  as  long 
as  we  here  in  America  have  the  will  to 
remember  and  to  care,  their  hopes  for 
Uberation  will  be  kept  alive.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  people  of  Lithuania  will 
one  day  regain  their  freedom,  for  they 
are  a  nation  of  Christian  traditions  with 
the  faith  to  persevere.  But  we  in  the 
free  world  must  give  them  the  encourage- 
ment to  continue  the  flght.  We  must 
continue  to  support  thetr  cause  and  do 
what  we  can  to  aid  in  winning  back  their 
national  identity  and  independence.  We 
can  let  them  know  that  America  still 
stands  devoted,  as  they  do,  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  the  right  of  self- 
determination. 

All  who  cherish  freedom  in  the  world 
have  a  common  interest,  and  likewise  we 
share  a  common  threat.  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day,  therefore,  should  be  for 
Americans  a  day  of  prayerful  reflection 
and  renewed  dedication.  In  this  regard, 
I  personally  am  today  introducing  a 
House  concurrent  resolution  calling  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
struct the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  to  take  certain  action  in  be- 
half of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia. 

I  know  the  people  of  my  district  join 
me  in  saluting  the  wonderful  people  of 
Lithuania  and  also  in  expressing  tlM 
hope  that  soon,  February  16  will  onee 
again  be  truly  a  day  of  Independence  for 
them  and  for  all  captive  nations  now  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  It  will  then  l>e 
a  happy  day  for  all  of  us. 
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Milwaukee  Honors  the  McMiory  of  an  Oat- 
staadinf  Gtiaen:  Mr.  Wilbur  Halyard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Milwaukee  last  week  honored  the  mem- 
ory of  one  of  Its  distinguished  citizens. 
Mr.  Wilbur  Halyard,  by  naming  a  new 
city  street  In  his  honor. 

In  a  letter  to  the  streets  and  zoning 
committee  of  the  Milwaukee  Common 
Council,  Alderman  Vel  Phillips  paid  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Halyard's  outstanding  quali- 
ties which  merited  recognition  by  his 

chosen  city.     I  take  this  opportxinlty  to 

acquaint  the  House  with  the  remarkable 

character  and  accomplishments  of  a  man 
Who  contributed  unstintingly  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  economy  and  society  of 
Milwaukee  and  our  country. 

I  Include  Mrs.  Phillips'  letter  and  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Milwaukee  Common  Council: 

CITT  or  MlLWAXTKEZ, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  January  25, 1965. 

To  the  COMMITTEZ  OK  STREETS-ZONIITG  or  THI 

Common  Council, 
City  of  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Gentxemzn:  Wilbur  Halyard  wlU  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  Milwaukee's  frontiers- 
men. He  was  a  forerunner,  a  pioneer,  with 
all  of  the  vigor  and  strength  of  purpose  that 
characterize  those  who  forge  ahead.  Wilbur 
Halyard  came  to  Milwaiilcee  in  1923.  With 
the  assistance  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ardle  Hal- 
yard, he  organized  the  Columbia  Savings  & 
Loan  Association  in  1925.  He  embarked  upon 
a  business  career  which  grew  and  flourished; 
he  took  an  active  part  In  the  civic  life  of 
his  community.  He  was  indeed  a  frontiers- 
man In  the  new  sense  of  the  word  that  was 
envisioned  by  those  who  molded  the  New 
Frontier  for  the  late  John  P.  Kennedy. 

Wilbur  Halyard  was  essentially  a  quiet 
man.  His  efforts,  his  gains,  were  never  her- 
alded, perhaps  because  they  were  not  drama- 
tic. They  were,  however,  worthy  efforts, 
born  and  nurtured  with  heavy  toil  and  as  he 
himself  expressed  with  a  genuine  "desire 
for  self-improvement." 

For  those  who  did  not  know  him,  Wilbur 
Halyard  was  somewhat  unconventional. 
Often  abrupt  in  his  manner,  he  was  never 
able  to  feign  patience.  He  was  outspoken, 
direct,  and  unafraid  of  taking  the  unpopular 
view. 

But  for  those  who  knew  him,  he  was  warm 
and  gracious  and  most  of  all  a  gentleman 
in  the  "old  tradition."  He  loved  good  con- 
versation and  very  often  took  the  time  to 
think  and  meditate  momentarily  before  he 
spoke.  Perhaps  the  quality  that  shall  be 
remembered  and  loved  best  was  his  genuine 
ability  to  laugh  heartUy  at  good  himior  In- 
cluding his  own. 

Wilbur  Halyard  was  Indeed  not  all  things 
to  all  people,  but  to  friends  and  adversaries 
alike  he  was  a  man  of  strong  determination, 
a  man  of  purpose,  and  a  man  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

It  Is  both  fitting  and  proper  to  commemo- 
rate his  name  In  a  way  which  will  make 
permanent  many  of  the  fljie  qualities  that  he 
gave  In  abundance  to  our  Milwaukee  com- 
oaunlty. 

Very  sincerely, 

VxlPhilups, 
Aldervian,  Sixth  Ward. 


Bbsocution  To  Namx  a  Niw  Stszzt  in  thx 
Sixth  Wabd  in  Honok  or  thx  I^te  Wii.buk 
Haltaeo 

Whereas  a  new  diagonal  street  runnmg 
^rom  North  Sixth  and  West  Brown  Streets  to 
West  Garfield  Avenue  at  relocated  North 
Eighth  Street  will  soon  be  opened  In  the 
sixth  ward;  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  this  newly  cre- 
ated street  by  named  in  honor  of  a  civic 
leader  who  has  devoted  his  lifetime  to  fur- 
thering the  interests  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
and  its  citizens;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  person  more  deserving 
of  this  honor  than  the  lat«  Wilbur  Halyard, 
who  came  to  Milwaukee  in  1923,  founded  the 
Columbia  Savings  &  Loan  Association  In 
1925,  and,  with  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ardle  Halyard, 
guided  the  association  until  his  death  on 
January  17, 1963;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Halyard's  pioneering  spirit, 
his  courage,  his  determlnatjlon,  and  his  tire- 
less efforts  made  him  not  only  a  successful 
businessman  but  an  outstanding  civic  lead- 
er, whose  Influence  for  good  -veas  felt  tiirougli- 

out  the  entire  community;  and 

Whereas  the  members  erf  this  honorable 
body  desire  to  give  appropriate  recognition 
and  honor  to  the  memory  of  Wilbur  Hal- 
yard :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Milwaukee,  That  the  newly  created 
diagonal  street  within  the  sixth  ward  is 
hereby  designated  to  be  known  as  North 
Halyard  Street  in  reverent  memory  of  the 
late  Wilbur  Halyard;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  spread 
upon  the  permanent  record  of  this  council 
and  a  suitably  engrossed  oopy  presented  to 
Mrs.  Halyard. 


policy  to  refuse  to  lend  our  aid  to,  or 
indeed  traffic  with,  any  nation  that  keeps 
its  so-called  satellites  in  thralldom. 


Lithuanian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  pennstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16, 1965 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ob- 
serve the  47th  anniversary  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Independence  to  liithuania  we  are 
also  reminded  of  the  disposition  that  has 
kept  these  brave  people  from  the  full 
realization  of  their  rightful  place  as  a 
free  and  Independent  nation. 

Lithuania  represents  a  civilization  that 
was  old  when  the  United  States  came 
into  being  and  we  must  shamefacedly 
confess  our  selfish  preoccupation  at  the 
time  the  Communist  colossus  moved  In  to 
stifle  their  freedom.  And  all  the  while 
we  were  fighting  a  war  to  stem  the  Nazi 
onrush,  we  were  collaborating  with  an 
equally  ruthless  juggernaut  that  has 
overrun  her  weaker  neighbors.  Added 
to  this  Is  the  sad  admission  that  it  has 
become  officially  taboo  to  criticize  these 
destroyers  of  freedom  since  it  might  up- 
set the  nice  balance  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. 

What  utter  absurdity.  How  can  we 
preach  freedom  for  all  peoples  at  the 
very  moment  we  see  communistic  colo- 
nialism flourishing  around  the  world? 
And  we  do  have  a  vital  stake  in  Lithu- 
anian independence  since  our  own  free- 
dom Is  only  strong  when  It  is  predicated 
on  the  freedom  of  all  other  sovereign 
peoples.    Let  us,  then,  make  it  our  firm 


Renembering  the  ^Maine*^ 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15.  1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]  in 
commemorating  the  67th  anniversary  of 

the  sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine  in 

Havana  Harbor,  a  tragedy  which  resulted 

in  the  Spanish-American  War.    It  is 

particularly  fitting  that  Mr.  O'Hara 
should  be  granted  ttiis  special  order  since 
he  is  the  sole  Spanish-American  War 
veteran  still  serving  in  the  Congress. 

Each  year  the  anniversary  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Maine  is  celebrated  by  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  Depart- 
ment of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Morris  G. 
Oesterreich,  past  national  commander  of 
the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  and 
commander  of  the  Wisconsin  depart- 
ment, has  for  many  years  devoted  his 
time  and  efforts  to  arranging  this  pro- 
gram.  It  is  just  one  of  the  many  worthy 
endeavors  on  behalf  of  veterans  to  which 
Mr.  Oesterreich  has  energetically  and 
fruitfully  contributed. 

This  year  he  arranged  for  the  pro- 
gram to  be  held  at  the  Schlitz  Brown 
Bottle  in  Milwaukee,  facilities  made 
available  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Robert  Uihlein,  president  of  the  Schlitz 
Brewing  Co. 

The  principal  speaker  was  Capt.  Ber- 
nard A.  Thielges,  professor  of  naval 
science  at  Marquette  University,  Milwa'i- 
kee.  Because  of  the  pertinence  of  Cap- 
tain Thielges'  remarks  to  this  67th  an- 
niversary commemoration,  with  consent, 
I  insert  the  speech  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  urge  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  it : 

The  67th  Annual  "Maine"  Day  Memorul 
Service 

Mr.  Oesterreich,  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans, friends,  it  Is  always  a  pleasure,  a  privi- 
lege, and  an  honor  to  be  a  participant  at  >  jur 
various  military  and  civic  patriotic  functions 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  many  brave  Americans, 
living  and  dead,  who  have  played  such  an 
heroic  role  In  forming  our  great  American 
heritage.  I  feel,  however,  that  Mr.  Oes'cr- 
relch  has  misled  me  somewhat,  as  he  indicat- 
ed that  the  average  age  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  veteran  was  now  86  years.  Af- 
ter having  had  the  privilege  to  meet  many 
of  you  on  previous  occasions,  and  seeing  you 
again  here  today,  young  as  ever,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  Mr.  Oesterreich  has  ample  qun'.if- 
Ication  for  the  Uars  Club;  and  In  this  regrrd, 
perhaps  you  all  belong.  In  any  event,  from 
the  looks  of  you  gentlemen  I  don't  believe 
that  I  would  relish  the  thought  of  defentUng 
San  Juan  Hill  even  today  from  an  adv.  •..ce 
of  men  of  your  proven  character,  vitality,  and 
patriotism. 

Today,  February  15,  1965,  marks  the  GTth 
annual  remembrance  of  the  sinking  of  the 
U.S.  battleship  Maine  in  the  harbor  of  Hav- 
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ana.  Cuba.  Let  ub  reminisce  for  a  moment 
and  go  back  to  those  trying  days  of  history. 
I  am  sxire  that  to  many  of  you  the  recollec- 
tions win  be  quite  vivid. 

In  January  of  the  year  1898  there  were 
serious  riots  and  demonstrations  against 
Spanish  authority  throughout  Cuba.  The 
American  consul  general,  Fltzhugh  Lee,  ca- 
bled to  Washington  his  doubts  whether  the 
Spanish  officials  could  control  the  situation, 
together  with  the  suggestion  that  It  might 
be  necessary  to  send  warships  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  citizens  and  property. 
The  Washington  authorities  acted  hastily  and 
immediately  dispatched  the  battleship  Maine, 
under  Captain  Slgsbee,  to  Havana  where  she 
appeared  on  January  25,  and  was  conducted 
to  a  mooring  buoy  by  harbor  officials.  Her 
arrival  caused  great  excitement  among  the 
populace;  her  reception  by  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities was  a  cold  one. 

\\'hUe  lying  quietly  at  her  moorings  on  the 
night  of  February  15  with  no  preliminary 

circumstances   to   excite   the   least    alarm   or 

suspicion,  at  2145  hours  the  Maine  waa  sud- 
denly blown  up  and  sunk  with  the  loss  of 
266  men  out  of  the  ship's  complement  of  353. 
Tlie  report  of  the  naval  court  of  Inquiry  then 
convened,  and  fully  substantiated  In  1911 
when  the  ship  was  refloated,  showed  that  the 
disaster  had  restated  from  a  heavy  external 
explosion,  as  by  a  mine,  which  drove  the 
bowplates  Inward  with  probable  subsequent 
explosion  of  the  forward  magazines.  The 
incident  precipitated  the  most  acute  tensions 
in  the  already  strained  political  relations  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States.  The  cry 
'Remember  the  Maine"  raised  by  the  Amer- 
ican press  and  people  became  a  powerfxil  in- 
centive to  war.  Ultimately,  effective  AprU 
21, 1898,  war  was  declared  as  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain. 

Many  of  you  gentlemen  here  today,  from 
flrs:  hand  experience,  recall  the  events  to  fol- 
lov,.  On  the  night  of  the  30th  of  May  Comdr. 
Gc-;rge  Dewey  opened  actual  hostilities  when 
he  boldly  sailed  Into  Manila  harbor  in  search 
of  combat  with  the  Spanish  fleet.  This  dar- 
ing act  Is  more  fully  appreciated  upon  reall- 
zati  in  of  the  dangers  and  uncertainty  that 
Dev^cy  and  his  men  faced.  The  harbor  en- 
tra:  ce  off  Corregldor,  Manila,  and  Cavlte  were 
rep  rted  heavily  fortifled;  the  channel  en- 
trar.oe  reported  mined,  and  the  Spanish  fleet 
lay  in  waiting  under  the  protection  of  all 
this  Dewey  was  7,000  miles  from  his  nearest 
friendly  port  to  which  he  could  turn  in  the 
evert  of  mishap  or  damage.  Yet,  In  spite 
of  ;.:i  these  obstacles  and  imcertainties,  Dew- 
ey .  .rried  the  offensive  and  sought  the  en- 
emy. At  0540  hours  of  the  morning  of  the 
1st  f  May  Dewey  issued  to  his  flagship  cap- 
tain his  now  famous  order  "You  may  fire 
Then  you  are  ready  Grldley."  Fire  was  rapid. 
the  moke  was  thick  and  pungent,  the  action 
was  intense.  By  noon  of  this  day,  after  five 
firi:;-  runs  and  after  clotlng  to  2.000  yards 
ranr.?.  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
was  utterly  complete. 

D^  you  recall  the  great  Jubilation  with 
will,  h  the  news  of  Dewey's  victory  was  re- 
cei\ed  at  home?  Perhaps  many  of  you  have 
ret.  ined  the  news  clippings  and  articles  of 
this  great  event.  The  great  lift  of  morale  It 
gv,  o  our  own  people  and  forces  was  the  exact 
revere  to  the  demoralizing  effect  the  news 
had  on  the  Spanish.  Consider  the  opposing 
tnc  'hts  of  Admiral  Sampson  while  on 
bloc.iade  patrol  off  Cuba,  and  of  the  Spanish 
Admiral  Cervera  when,  while  enroute  to 
Cubi  he  was  advised  of  the  complete 
annilnlatlon  of  the  Spanish  Par  Eastern 
Sqi:  dron. 

Hlf  arotind  the  globe  the  spotlight  turned 
to  events  off  Cuba.  On  the  29th  of  April 
Spai  ;sh  Admiral  Cervera  sailed  from  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands  with  what  was  to  be  the 
a^st  contingent  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  Where 
was  he  headed?  Where  would  he  strike? 
^P  and  down  the  Atlantic  coast  the  cry  rose 


for  protection  from  a  possible  strike  by  the 
Spanish  fleet.  Demands  for  more  guns, 
more  ahips,  more  troops  came  from  the 
coastal  cities.  The  arrival  of  Admiral  Cer- 
vera In  Santiago  de  Cuba  on  the  mommg  of 
the  19th  of  May  greatly  eased  the  tension 
along  the  Atlantic  coe^tUne. 

The  U.S.  fleet,  under  Its  capable  com- 
mander. Admiral  Sanapson,  vras  spolimg  tor 
battle  with  the  enemy.  On  the  1st  of  June 
a  close-in  semicircular  blockade  was  set  up 
by  Sampson's  fleet  off  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
Troops  were  landed  under  General  Shafter 
between  the  2ad  and  26th  of  June,  and  by 
the  2d  of  July,  after  heavy  fighting  ashore, 
the  city's  fall  was  imminent.  Admiral  Cer- 
vera was  ordered  to  depart  the  harbor  even 
though  such  action  was  certain  to  lead  to  his 
destruction.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 
July  Admiral  Cervera  led  his  ships  from  the 
safety  of  Santiago's  harbor  mto  the  path 
of  the  ready  guns  of  Admiral  Sampson. 
Within  the  day  the  Spanish  fleet  was  no 

more — victory   was   complete. 

Today  we  look  back  on  the  Spanish -Amer- 
ican War  as  not  much  of  a  contest.  It 
spanned  an  extremely  short  period  of  time, 
from  the  21st  of  April,  1898.  untU  the  13th 
of  August,  1898,  barely  4  months.  Casualties 
were  extremely  Ught  on  both  sides  as  major 
wars  are  measured,  and  forces  committed 
were  very  small.  However,  at  the  time  it 
was  destmed  to  be  a  long,  bitter,  and  bloody 
struggle.  Spain  was  considered  a  powerful 
nation  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  under 
arms,  truly  an  impressive  army  for  the  times. 
Her  navy  was  impressive.  Although  our  own 
Navy  was  fairly  well  established,  our  Army 
was  a  bare  28,000  men.  This  was  a  pitifully 
smaU  force  to  stand  against  the  grand 
monarchy  of  Spain.  Prominent  military 
minds  of  Europe  prophesied  a  stalement,  "a 
long  desultory  war."  Hong  Kong  papers 
dwelt  at  great  length  on  the  strength  of 
the  opposing  forces,  and  considered  Manila 
Harbor,  with  its  heavy  fortifications,  mines, 
and  the  Spanish  fleet  within,  to  be  impreg- 
nable. At  the  Hong  Kong  Club  none  would 
take  a  chance  on  betting  on  the  American 
squadron — even  with  heax^r  odds  offered.  On 
the  eve  of  the  departure  of  the  American 
squadron  from  Hong  Kong,  when  a  British 
regiment  entertained  a  group  of  American 
officers.  It  Is  said  that  the  comment  freely 
expressed  by  the  British  was  "a  fine  set  of 
fellows,  but  unhappily  we  shall  never  see 
them  again."  Throughout  the  world  the 
general  opinion  held  that  the  Spanish  Navy 
would  be  victorious. 

Here  again,  as  in  more  recent  years,  oxir 
adversaries  did  not  consider  the  will,  the 
energy,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  American 
people — men  like  you  here  today.  Every 
man  who  participated  In  the  war  with  Spain 
was  a  volimteer.  -Our  total  men  under  arms 
quickly  built  up  to  a  total  of  392,000,  of 
whom,  regretfully,  only  about  15,000  are  liv- 
ing yet  today.  State  mllltla  responded 
promptly  and  with  high  patriotic  spirit  to 
the  call  to  arms.  The  1st  Naval  Battalion, 
New  York,  reported  to  duty  fully  armed  and 
equipped  within  6  hours  of  notification. 
Others,  both  Army  and  Navy,  were  equally  as 
responsive.  Overlooked,  too.  In  weighing  the 
forces  of  battle  was  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  the  Spanish  ships  and  material,  and 
the  indifferent  training  of  her  personnel. 
What  a  contrast,  that  Admiral  Cervera's 
largest  ship  proceeded  to  war  lacking  her 
heaviest  guns  and  that  he  was  required  to 
tow  his  destroyers  across  the  Atlantic  to 
make  battle;  yet  the  Oregon  made  a  record 
voyage  from  Pacific  to  Atlantic  (66  days— 11.6 
knots)   ready  for  battle  on  arrival. 

Isn't    It    great   to   sit   around    In    such    a 

pleasant  atmosphere  as  this  and  reminisce 

or  to  hold  a  bull  session,  if  you  prefer — over 
the  events  of  our  past  in  which  we  have 
played  some  small  part?  Yet.  In  so  doing, 
we  must  be  ever  careful  that  we  do  not  fall 
into  the  pitiful  trap  of  becoming  wedded  to 


ttie  past.  For  we  are  living  m  the  present, 
not  yesterday,  and  are  preparing  for  a  fut\ure' 
of  great  mystery  and  excitement.  In  thiir 
preparation  for  the  future,  we  must  draw 
from  the  bank  ot  knowledge  and  lessons  of 
past  history;  for  wise  Is  he  who  can  benefit 
from  his  own  experiences  and  the  mistakes 
of  others  without  hitnseU  havmg  to  make 
these  same  costly  errors  at  the  risk  of  his 
busmess,  his  family,  his  life  or  his  cotintry. 
The  lesson  which  stands  out  so  vividly 
from  the  Spanish-American  conflict,  as  It  so 
often  does  m  such  crises.  Is  that  of  prepared- 
ness— m  material — m  training — and  \n  the 
motivation  of  the  wUl  of  the  people  of  this 
great  Nation  to  remain  free.  By  all  bets 
Spain  was  ultimately  to  wm  this  war.  Yet 
by  cold  statisUcs,  how  could  she,  considering 
the  deplorable  condition  of  her  state  of  readi- 
ness? As  opposed.  American  standards  of 
readiness,  energy  and  general  efficiency  were 
Immeasurably  greater  as  regards  both  mate- 
rial and  personnel.  As  pertaining  to  the 
Navy,   this  was  possible  only  because  of  the 

unconquerable  spirit  of  Its  officers  in  the 

dark  years  of  material  degeneration  after  the 
ClvU  War,  and  because  of  some  farslghted 
political  leaders  who  had  the  wisdom  to  pro- 
vide  for  the  new  Navy — a  Navy  of  steam. 
not  saU;  and  a  Navy  of  armor  and  guns,  not 
tinder  and  rifles.  Today  as  never  before  this 
same  farsightedness  and  boldness  Is  re- 
quired, as  we  must  once  again  tvirn  aside  the 
outmoded  tools  of  the  past  for  a  new  Navy 
under  missiles,  rockets,  and  nuclear  power. 
Again  we  are  faced  with  crises.  Today,  as 
In  1898,  Cuba  Is  once  agam  under  foreign 
domination.  Throughout  the  past  several 
months  most  of  you  have  seen  pictures  and 
movies  of  angry  mobs  demonstrating  against 
our  country;  pictures  of  American  planes  and 
pUots  exhibited  m  the  streets  throughout 
several  Communist  countries;  pictures  of 
stage  and  street  plays  depicting  the  war- 
mongering imperialistic  American.  You  who 
have  seen  these  pictures  surely  could  not  fall 
to  observe  a  bitter  hatred  of  the  American— 
of  you  and  me. 

Fellow  veterans.  If  we  are  to  remain  free 
and  to  help  our  friends  to  remain  free — we 
must  remain  prepared.  Just  as  many  of  you 
maintain  sufficient  force  m  your  homes  for 
protection  of  family  and  property  (be  It  a 
gun  or  a  bulldog) ;  Jtist  as  we  must  maintain 
and  give  o\ir  fullest  support  to  our  fine  police 
forces  to  protect  and  make  safe  our  streets, 
parks,  cities  and  Nation  for  all  decent  people;' 
so  too  must  we  maintain  a  ready  and  alert 
Military  Establishment  second  to  none.  As  a 
part  of  our  great  Military  Establishment,  your 
Navy  still  remains  our  first  line  of  defense. 
It  stands  ever  ready,  wherever  needed, 
whenever  needed,  capable  of  bringing  to  bear 
the  number  of  forces  required  to  do  the  task 
at  hand — be  It  the  show  of  the  fiag  or  the 
sting  of  a  rocket.  Your  Navy  can  roam  the 
globe  without  requiring  permission  from 
anyone  and  can  show  the  fiag  from  the  Far 
East  to  the  Mediterranean  as  no  rocket  or 
missile  can  do.  As  a  Navy  man,  speaking 
for  your  Navy  in  particular.  It  must  be  strong. 
It  must  be  ready,  it  must  be  "new."  For,  as 
stated  by  Gen.  George  Washington — whom  I 
am  sure  you  all  hold  in  high  esteem — "what- 
ever efforts  are  made  by  land  armies,  the 
Navy  must  have  the  deciding  vote." 

Fellow  veterans,  this  is  our  lesson  of  your 

day — as  since  proved  over  and  over  again 

in  the  arena  of  strength  and  preparedness  It 
does  pay  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses  if  we 
are  to  remain  free.  In  the  words  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  "only  when  our  arms  are 
sufficient  beyond  doubt  can  we  be  certain 
beyond  doubt  that  they  will  never  be  used." 
If  these  weapons,  then,  never  are  used  we 
will  have  made  a  fitting  tribute  of  lasting 
peace  to  you  gentlemen  here  today,  to  your 
friends  and  to  mine,  who  have  given  so  much 
that  our  country  and  all  the  world  might  be 
free. 
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Independeiit  Banker  Magazine  Somma- 
rises  Federal  Reserve  Reform  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

or    ICICHIGAIi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  IS,  1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Febru- 
ary issue  of  the  Independent  Banker,  the 
voice  of  America's  thousands  of  inde- 
pendent banks,  carried  a  very  clear  and 
succinct  summary  of  Chairman  Wright 
Patman's  monetary  reform  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. This  measure,  H.R.  11,  is  intended 
to  improve  coordination  in  carrying  out 
the  Giovemment's  fiscal  and  economic 
policies.  I  am  sure  the  summary  of  this 
proposal  will  be  of  value  and  interest  to 
all  Members: 

Representative  Patman  Introduces  Omnibus 
Bill 

Between  sessions  of  the  Congress,  the  staff 
ol  the  HoTise  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee digested,  the  three  thick  volumes  of 
1964  testimony  developed  by  Its  chairman 
relating  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Re- 
organization and  overhaul  propKisals  intro- 
duced during  the  year  were  incorporated  into 
sa  single  comprehensive  measure  for  re- 
introductlon. 

The  bill  Is  understandably  a  "Mother  Hub- 
bard" type  proposal,  seeking  reform  while 
wrestling  with  the  Independence  of  the  Fed. 
Chairman  Patman,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  seeks 
action  this  year  in  contrast  with  the  open 
forum  he  conducted  in  1964. 

The  omnibus  bill  would  reduce  the  Fed 
Board  from  seven  to  five  members,  reduce 
the  Board  terms  from  14  to  5  years,  and  make 
the  Chairman's  term  4  years  to  match  with 
that  of  the  President.  It  wo\ild  also  abolish 
the  Open  Market  Committee  and  transfer 
functions  of  the  Board.  A  limitation  that 
requires  Fed  Board  members  to  represent 
special  segments  of  the  economy  such  as 
agriculture  or  finance  would  be  removed. 
An  annual  Fed  audit  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfBce  would  be  required.  The  Fed 
would  also  be  required  to  pay  Into  Treasury 
99 >4  percent  of  Its  Income  from  U.S.  secu- 
rities and  to  go  to  Congress  for  operating 
expenses.  The  bill  would  provide  for  re- 
tirement of  member-owned  Fed  stock.  It 
would  require  the  Fed  to  give  up  some  of  Its 
historic  Independence  by  conforming  more 
Closely  to  the  President's  economic  program, 
wltji^congressional  supeFvision. 


Lithuanian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16, 1965 

Mr.  PINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  pay  my  respects  today  to  the  people 


of  Lithuania  on  this  the  47th  anniversary 
of  the  restoration  of  their  independence 
in  1918. 

Unfortunately,  that  independence  has 
once  again  succimibed  to  the  advance  of 
Russian  tjTanny.  Lithuania  has  not 
known  freedom  since  the  early  days  of 
World  War  11.  But  I  am  confident  that 
Lithuania's  day  of  freedom  will  come 
again.  The  unfiagging  determination  of 
Lithuanian-Americans  throughout  this 
country  to  keep  the  plight  of  Lithuania 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world  convinces  me 
that  freedom  and  Lithuania  can  never 
long  be  strangers." 

Let  us  all  join  with  Lithuanian-Amer- 
icans in  today  making  our  own  recom- 
mitments to  the  cause  of  freedom  every- 
where. 


Lithuanian  Indepeidence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16,  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  47  years  ago  today  that  the 
Lithanian  people,  who  had  lived  for  cen- 
turies under  alien  rule,  proclaimed  their 
independence  and  proceeded  with  the 
vigor  that  is  characteristic  of  these  peo- 
ple to  improve  and  promote  their  social 
and  economic  welfare.  Their  efforts  won 
the  admiration  of  the  free  world  and 
served  as  an  example  of  what  free  men 
can  do. 

With  great  sorrow  we  recall  that  the 
indei>endence  of  this  nation  did  not  en- 
dure for  long.  The  invasion  of  Red  army 
forces  in  1940  brought  unparalleled  op- 
pression, persecution,  and  tyranny  and 
the  forceful  incorporation  of  the  re- 
public into  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  plight  of  the  Lithuanian  people — 
and,  indeed,  of  aU  people  who  have  been 
forcibly  enslaved — should  be  of  concern 
to  all  who  cherish  freedom.  In  com- 
memorating this  day  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence, we  pay  tribute  to  the  cour- 
age of  these  people  and  their  undying 
faith  in  eventual  release.  Their  strength 
of  character  and  their  devotion  to  the 
high  ideals  of  mankind  will  certainly  pre- 
vail and  will  again  bring  them  the  free- 
dom they  so  richly  deserve. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  oflBce  for  the  Concressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purdhase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
ofBce. 


PRINTING   OP   CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Pru.ter 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec!  185,  p.  1942). 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  jf  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  I.w. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
tisual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  wiien 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Hmise 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Represe:;ta- 
tives  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  liieir 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  tlie 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  ol  tlie 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shail  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  directioii  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  tlie 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  15o  p. 
1939). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  .'-ALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dlscouiu  ol 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  boolcdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  autl.orize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
booltdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  tlie  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  ser  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  b« 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


The  Name  Is  Joe  Foss — Period 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or    SOITTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1965 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  America 
has  had  a  tradition  of  applauding  the 
poor  boy  who  made  good."  Horatio 
Al.^er  wrote  a  library  full  of  books  on  the 
subject.  However,  once  in  a  while  we 
find  a  young  American  who  outdoes 
Aleer,  who  makes  a  record  for  himself 
that  is  more  dazzling  than  that  of  the 
imagined  heroes  of  boyhood  tales.  Out 
ill  South  E>akota  we  have  such  a  man; 
and  we  are  proud  to  share  him  with  the 
Na  I  ion. 

Tlie  former  Governor  of  South  Dakota, 
Joe  Foss,  is  now  the  head  of  the  young 
and  growing  American  Football  League. 
Tliioughout  his  hfe,  he  has  made  a 
plionomenal  record  for  himself.  He  Is 
re.-  pected  by  all  who  know  him .  His  story 
is  well  summed  up  in  an  article  written 
by  Larry  Felser,  and  published  in  the 
Febioiai-y  issue  of  Columbia,  the  oflBclal 
magazine  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  always  a  pleasme 
for  me  to  comment  favorably  on  Joe  Foss, 
and  I  am  delighted  that  I  have  an  oppor- 
tu!  ity  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
tills  feature  article  reprinted  in  the 
.■\!)!)endix  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w.  s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
&.-  follows: 

The  Name  Is  Joe  Poss — Period 
(By  Larry  Felser) 

Throughout  his  life  the  Commissioner  of 
til"  American  Football  League  has  always 
done  things  in  a  straight-to-the-polnt,  sock- 
;n-ilie-jaw  manner,  whether  shooting  down 
ficater  planes,  coaxing  a  highway  bill 
til  rough  the  legislature  or  negotiating  a  $36 
ui'.liion  television  contract.) 

r-  .rron  Hilton,  son  of  the  hotel  magnate, 
..:.:.  Bud  Adams,  the  Texas  oil  baron  were 
,1. filing  loudly  over  a  story  told  by  Ralph 
C  vVilson.  Jr.,  the  Detroit  insurance  and 
c.  ;  -hauling  titan. 

■■-'K.  OK,"  rumbled  the  Lincolnesque 
n:,t:i  at  the  head  of  the  conference  table, 
"'.(■' 's  slop  the  lollyg.iggin'  and  get  down  to 
b'>iness." 

ITilton.  Adams.  Wilson,  and  the  rest  of  the 
American  Football  League's  millionaire  own- 
ers sobered  abruptly,  just  like  obedient  high 
scliool  sophomores. 

'.  lien  Joe  Foss,  the  unlikely  commissioner 
o:    America's  fastest  grov^ang  sports  organi- 
-in,  says  something,   everyone   gives  him 
uniivided  attention. 

i  uss,  the  sou  of  a  South  Dakota  dirt  farm- 
er   does   things   in   a  straight-to-the-point. 

■  .-in-the-jaw  manner,  whether  it's  zeroing 
i'i  on  a  dangerous  Cape  Buffalo  in  Kenya, 
.=;:,. loting  down  Japanese  fighter  planes  over 
O     dalcanal,  coaxing  a  highway  bill  through 
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the  South  Dakota  legislature  or  negotiating 
a  936  million  television  contract. 

He  uses  the  ssmie  style  in  dunning  hia 
Catholic  friends  to  help  subsidize  a  jungle 
mission  run  by  one  of  his  closest  friends. 
Bishop  Dan  Stuyveberg. 

"Joe  Foss."  says  a  National  Football  League 
executive,  whose  admiration  is  grudging,  "Is 
the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  the 
other  league." 

In  the  high-powered  world  of  pro  foot- 
baU,  Foss'  AFL  Is  near  parity  with  the  42- 
year-old  NFL  In  Just  five  seasons.  When  It 
began,  back  In  the  faU  of  1959,  It  had  little 
more  than  a  football,  some  strong  financial 
backing,  and  the  cigar-chomping  Poss. 

"I  didn't  know  much  about  pro  foot- 
ball when  I  started  this  thing,"  says  Poss, 
whose  l>ackground  includes  a  Congression- 
al Medal  of  Honor  as  one  of  America's  out- 
standing air  aces  of  World  War  n  and  two 
terms  as  Governor  of  Sonth  Dakota,  "but 
I  worked  at  learning." 

Sid  GlUman,  the  Imperious  coach-general 
manager  of  the  San  Diego  Chargers,  will 
testify  as  to  how  much  he  learned.  Gillman 
has  furnished  part  of  the  commissioner's  of- 
fice with  several  fat  fines  he's  paid  as  a  re- 
sult of  clashes  with  Foss. 

The  league's  owners  wUl  vouch  for  him, 
too.  If  they  didn't  Icnow  what  Foss  was 
made  of  before,  they  found  out  in  1962  when 
he  voided  a  secret  draft  held  by  the  league's 
owners  without  his  knowledge.  The  draft 
was  illegal,  but  the  AFL  had  signed  several 
top  stars  l>ecause  of  it. 

Foss  refused  to  recognize  the  early  con- 
tracts and  the  players  wound  up  In  the  NFL. 
Foss  wound  up  with  even  more  respect. 

This  untypical  commissioner  of  a  league 
they  said  couldn't  get  off  the  ground  got  his 
job  in  an  unlikely  way. 

The  AFL  owners  were  holding  a  formation 
meeting  in  Los  Angeles  In  1959  and  It  was 
generally  twiieved  that  Frank  Leahy,  the 
former  Notre  Dame  coach,  would  get  the 
commissioner's  Job. 

However,  the  owners  became  disenchanted 
with  Leahy  and  the  Job  was  stlU  unfilled 
near  the  end  of  the  meeting.  During  a  re- 
cess, one  of  the  club  presidents  met  Foss  In 
the  lobby  of  the  hotel.  Joe  was  in  Los 
Angeles  on  business  for  Raven  Industries,  a 
Minneapolis  firm. 

"I  was  asked  if  I  would  be  interested  in 
being  the  commissioner,"  remembers  Foss. 
"I  checked  around  and  found  that  all  the 
owners  were  solid  citizens.  But  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple told  me  the  new  league  couldn't  help  but 
flop.  That  meant  it  was  a  big  challenge  and 
I'm  a  sucker  for  a  challenge. 

He  took  the  job  for  $40,000  per  year,  plus 
expenses.  His  bosses  must  be  satisfied  with 
their  "no  man"  conunlssloner.  His  new 
contract  runs  through  1966  at  pay  of  $55,000 
a  year. 

Joe  found  a  filing  case  full  of  projects  con- 
fronting him  when  he  opened  his  first  AFL 
office  in  Dallas.  The  most  important  one 
was  selling  the  league  to  the  public. 

"There  were  weeks  when  I  felt  like  I  was 
giving  a  speech  every  15  minutes  on  a  differ- 
ent street  corner,"  laughs  Foss.  "I  made 
about  300  appearances  that  first  season.  It 
was  a  lot  of  like  campaigning  for  office." 

Foss'  routine  went  something  like  this:  A 
Monday  niglit  appearance  in  Duluth,  Minn.; 
Tuesday  noon  luncheon  in  Des  Moines,  and 
Tuesday  night  In  GalnesvUle.  Fla. 

It  helps  a  lot  that  the  former  Marine  Corps 


hero  flies  his  own  plane.  He  has  tot  years. 
Sometimes  the  program  chairman  la  drtven 
to  panic  when  the  dinner  Is  about  to  start 
and  the  principal  speaker,  Foss,  isn't  there. 
But  somehow  he  makes  it. 

"Never  worry  about  old  dad,"  says  Joe. 
reassuringly.  "In  12  years  I  haven't  missed 
3  meetings." 

As  an  Air  Force  National  Guard  general, 
and  a  football  commissioner,  Foss  logs  200,000 
air  miles  annually. 

Neither  the  fl3fang  nor  the  speeches  make 
him  uneasy. 

"I  got  over  my  fear  of  speaking  before 
crowds  a  long  time  ago,"  he  explains. 

"The  Government  brought  me  back  to  the 
States  from  the  South  Pacific  in  1943  to  go 
on  a  tour  to  help  sell  war  bonds. 

"My  first  appearance  was  In  New  York  City 
in  front  of  city  hall.  I  was  pacing  up  and 
down  In  back  of  the  platform  whUe  the  late 
Mayor  Florello  LaGuardia  spoke.  When  he 
finished  he  Introduced  me:  'Now  I  give  you 
the  only  man  who  survived  a  head-on  crafih 
with  a  Japanese  airplane,'  he  said.  He'd  for- 
gotten my  name. 

"  "I  don't  know  who  the  hell  the  mayor  is 
talking  about,'  I  said,  'but  my  name  Is  Joe 
Foss.'  " 

The  huge  crowd  knew  his  name  and  knew 
he  hadn't  been  In  any  collision,  as  such. 
They  also  knew  he  shot  down  26  assorted 
enemy  aircraft,  had  been  knocked  from  the 
skies  4  times,  and  had  been  awarded  the 
Nation's  highest  award,  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor.  They  roared  their  appre- 
ciation and  Foss  hasn't  been  111  at  ease  In 
front  of  people  since. 

"It's  not  what  he  says  so  much,  but  the 
way  he  says  it,"  Is  the  way  a  Kansas  City 
newspaperman  describee  Poss*  speaking  style. 

His  conversational  style  has  the  same  hon- 
est, disarming  flavor. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  staff  writer  from  one  of 
the  top  news  magazines  was  Interviewing 
him.  The  questioning  was  obviously  vm- 
friendly,  with  an  aim  to  ridiculing  the  young 
league.  Foss  asked  him  why  the  story  had 
to  be  unfavorable. 

"I'm  In  sympathy  with  you  myself,"  said 
the  reporter,  "but  my  boss  Is  strongly  anti- 
AFIj  and  he  wants  It  this  way." 

"Well  let's  call  up  the  big  cheese  and  see 
if  we  can  talk  to  him,"  suggested  Foss. 

The  senior  editor  was  astounded  at  getting 
a  call  from  an  Intended  victim.  Foss  talked 
to  him  evenly,  discussed  some  controversial 
points  reasonably  and  politely.  The  result 
was  that  the  subsequent  story,  while  not  ex- 
actly friendly,  was  balanced  and  fair. 

That's  the  way  Joe  Foss  does  buslnes-s. 
He  uses  one  guide:  what  Is  honest  and  fair. 

Late  In  the  1964  season,  a  star  tackle  was 
suspended  by  Vancouver  of  the  Canadian 
League.  The  player  believed  that  he  was  a 
free  agent  as  a  result  of  the  suspension  and 
signed  a  contract  with  San  Diego  of  the  AFL. 

However,  Vancouver  had  worked  a  deal 
with  Dallas  of  the  National  League,  sending 
the  player  to  the  Cowboys  for  a  player  to  be 
named  later. 

The  Chargers  claimed  he  was  their  prop- 
erty, but  Foss  overruled  his  own  team  and 
and  voided  the  player's  AFL  contract.  The 
result  was  that  a  team  in  Foss'  league  lost  an 
outstanding  performer,  but  Joe  did  what  he 
considered  the  right  thing. 

Foss  acquired  his  set  of  standards  early  in 
life. 
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"My  dad  was  work  trained,"  he  recalls. 
"He  always  told  me  the  BMtot  linix>rtant  thing 
In  life  was  glvln'  It  a  try.  I  remembered 
that  all  through  llXe.  One  time  I  fought  In 
a  college  boxing  tournament  against  a  guy 
n&med  Mel  Anderson,  of  Huron  Ctollege. 

"Old  Mel  knocked  me  down  11  times  in 
8  rounds.  But  I  always  paid  attention  to 
what  my  dad  told  me  and  kept  gettln'  up 
and  trying.  Maybe  it  was  crazy,  but  I  did 
It." 

His  father  was  electrocuted  In  a  freak 
highway  accident  when  Joe  was  18. 

Getting  to  college  iinder  those  circum- 
stances is  no  cinch.  Joe  enrolled  in  Augus- 
tana  College,  in  Sioux  Falls,  right  after  grad- 
uation from  high  school.  He  got  through 
freshman  year  and  quit. 

"I  found  the  farm  needed  me  more  than  I 
needed  college,"  he  says. 

But.  after  a  year  on  the  farm.  Foes  re- 
turned to  college,  this  time  on  a  football 
scholarship  at  Sioux  Falls  College.  In  1937, 
he  transferred  to  the  University  of  South  Da- 
kota, where  football  was  played  in  a  faster 
league. 

"I  spent  most  of  our  games  holding  hands 
with  the  coach,"  he  laughs. 

In  1939.  he  graduated  with  a  business  de- 
gree, returned  home  and  married  his  high 
school  sweetheart.  June  Shakstead.  and 
started  a  family. 

With  war  approaching.  Foes  felt  sure  he 
would  be  drafted,  family  or  not.  He  decided 
to  enlist  in  the  Msirine  Ck>rps.  At  the  age 
of  22.  he  had  soloed  a  40-horsepower  Taylor- 
craft,  so  he  had  experience  with  planes.  It 
helped  him  get  into  flight  training  and  suljse- 
quently  to  Florida  as  an  Instructor  pilot. 

Foss  had  a  low  threshold  of  boredom  then, 
and  he  felt  teaching  was  not  for  him.  So  he 
badgered  his  commanding  officer  into  giving 
his  an  assignment  as  executive  officer  of  a 
fighter  squadron. 

That  was  August  of  1942,  and  he  was  a  first 
lieutenant.  Two  months  later,  he  was  at 
Henderson  Field  on  Guadalcanal. 

Foss  won  fame  with  the  Grumman  Wildcat 
fighter. 

"Those  babies  get  a  lot  of  laughs  in  the 
old  newsreels  they  show  these  days,"  he  says, 
"but  they  were  a  hot  crate  then.  They  got 
you  there  and  got  you  back." 

In  less  than  4  months,  Foss  equaled  the 
record  of  World  War  I  ace  Eddie  Rlcken- 
backer  by  shooting  down  26  enemy  planes. 

Knocked  out  of  the  sky  near  the  British 
Solomon  Islands,  Foss  was  pulled  out  of  a 
lagoon  by  a  Catholic  priest  zmmed  Father 
Dan  Stuyveberg. 

"I  was  all  twisted  up  in  my  Mae  West," 
tells  Foss.  "I  can't  swim,  anyway.  The 
natives  on  the  nearest  Island  ran  to  Father 
Dan's  mission  and  told  Vi'Tn  'a  birdman  has 
gone  Into  the  sea.' 

"Father  Dan,  who  Is  a  big  Dutchman, 
yanked  me  out." 

Foss  and  the  priest,  who  was  consecrated 
a  bishop  several  years  ago,  have  remained 
good  friends.  The  commissioner  sends  him 
frequent  contributions  to  help  his  island 
missions. 

"The  last  time  I  saw  the  bishop  was  2 
years  ago."  says  Foss,  "when  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  Ecimienlcal  Council." 

After  the  war,  Foss  entered  politics  and 
won  two  terms  to  the  South  Dakota  House  of 
Representatives.  In  private  life  he  estab- 
lished a  small  but  successful  flying  service 
In  Sioux  Falls. 

He  made  a  try  for  the  Governor's  office  In 
1950.  He  lost,  but  gave  it  another  try  In 
1954  and  won.    He  served  two  terms. 

Despite  his  parade  of  success  and  honor, 
Foss  never  has  lo*  sight  of  the  fact  that 
tragedy  always  has  played  a  large  part  in  his 
life.  He  lost  his  flying  service  after  a  Are 
and  later  a  flood.  His  flrst  son  was  bom 
dead.  Another  died  shortly  after  birth.  His 
son,  Frank,  now  an  eighth-grader,  survived 


polio.  His  teenage  daughter,  Cheryl,  has 
cerebral  palsy. 

So  his  two  terms  as  national  president  of 
the  Easter  Seal  campaign  Jn  1960  and  1961 
were  not  ceremonial. 

Neither  Is  his  title  as  AFL  commissioner. 

He  won  added  respect  from  the  business 
world  last  spring  when  he  negotiated  a  5- 
year,  $36  million  television  contract  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co. 

In  a  deal  of  that  size,  each  side  usually 
comes  armed  with  agents,  attorneys,  and  an 
entourage  of  executives. 

NBC  operated  along  those  lines,  but  for  the 
AFL  It  was  Joe  Foss.     Period. 

As  Foss  sees  It,  the  only  thing  left  for  the 
AFL  is  an  amicable  settlement  of  its  war 
with  the  National  League. 

"Until  that  comes,  pro  football  rightftilly 
will  renaaln  second  to  b.i£tball  as  the  na- 
tional pastime,"  he  says. 

And  if  the  two  leagues  ever  merged  under 
one  commissioner,  who  would  It  be — ^Foss  or 
Pete  Rozelle  of  the  NFL? 

"I'd  step  aside,"  says  Foes,  simply.  And 
typically. 


Here  Gather  Those  Who  Tomorrow  Will 
Shape  a  New  Commanity  Among  Na- 
tions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   UABYUUfS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  17,  1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  and  to  insert  an  article  from 
the  John  Hopkins  magazine  about  the 
university's  unique  and  successful  experi- 
ence with  an  institute  of  advanced  edu- 
cation open  to  an  international  student 
body. 

Ten  years  ago  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity began  this  unique  experiment  in 
international  education  by  opening  the 
Bologna  Center  as  a  branch  of  its  school 
of  advanced  international  studies.  The 
Bologna  Center  is  a  graduate  training 
center  for  some  of  the  best  of  the  new 
generation  of  American  and  European 
civil  servants,  with  a  faculty  drawn  from 
many  nations. 

As  a  former  professor  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  I  take  pride  In  joining 
In  the  celebration  of  this  successful  ven- 
txire.  Graduates  of  the  Bologna  Center 
are  serving  with  distinction  in  various 
government  positions  in  all  the  govern- 
ments of  the  free  world.  I  am  delighted 
to  Insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
short  summary  of  the  history  of  this 
promising  venture  of  joint  activity  be- 
tween a  great  university  of  the  old  world, 
and  an  American  school  of  distinction, 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University: 
Here  Gather  Those  Who  Tomorrow  Will 
Shape  a  New  Community  Among  Nations 
In  February  1955,  with  4  professors,  10 
students,  and  borrowed  rooms,  an  American 
experiment  in  education  wrs  launched  in 
Bologna,  Italy.  It  was  an  auspicious  begin- 
ning, for  the  experiment  has  blossomed  into 
a  thriving  graduate  Institution.  This  year, 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Bologna  Center  will  cele- 
brate its  10th  anniversary  la  Its  own  hand- 
some  building.     There,   currently,   82  care- 


fully selected  young  men  and  women  from  14 
countries  study  In  an  international  atmos- 
phere under  a  distinguished  facility. 

The  Bologna  center  is  a  branch  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  Interna- 
tional Studies  In  Washington,  D.C.  It  orlg- 
inated  as  a  logical  extension  of  the  reason- 
ing which  led  to  the  earlier  establishment  of 
SAXS — the  need  for  more  highly  qualified 
personnel  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 
Both  Institutions  grew  in  Importance  in  the 
post-World  War  n  period  when  the  cons'^a- 
datlon  of  new  power  blocs  such  as  Western 
Europe,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  cold  war 
and  the  nuclear  age,  demanded  many  more 
people  trained  In  international  economics, 
diplomacy,  and  the  culture  and  history  of 
various  nations. 

The  center  shares  the  aim  of  its  parent  in- 
stitution: to  prepare  the  best  available  can- 
didates for  careers  In  internationaUy  oriented 
areas  of  government,  business,  teaching,  and 
research.  Like  SAIS,  it  provides  gem-ral 
training  in  international  affairs,  specializa- 
tion In  particular  areas  defined  by  geography 
or  subject  matter,  and  appropriate  language 
combes.  The  standards  at  both  schools  cje 
the  same,  and  the  programs  are  linked  so 
that  students  may  combine  a  year  of  study  at 
the  center  with  a  year  in  Washington  to 
receive  the  MA.  degree.  Most  Amerlc:>r{s 
in  Bologna  are  working  for  degrees  after  hav- 
ing spent  a  year  at  SAIS.  A  few  Europeans, 
for  whom  there  are  a  limited  number  of  fel- 
lowships available,  go  on  to  Washington  to 
continue  their  studies  after  their  first  yera 
at  the  center.  Occasionally  students  may 
reverse  the  sequence.  Americans  coming  flrst 
to  Bologna,  Etu-opeans  going  directly  to  S.MS. 

The  center's  program  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  International  studies  program  of 
law,  history,  labor  relations,  and  economics  is 
geared  to  both  Americans  and  Etu"opeans. 
The  program  of  American  studies  is  primar- 
ily for  European  students,  and  offers  courses 
in  such  areas  as  American  political  philos- 
ophy, Federal  system  of  government,  cr-%- 
nomlcs,  and  diplomatic  and  cultural  history. 

The  15  regular  faculty  members  of  tile 
Bologna  center  (five  of  them  from  the  Uni-«1 
States),  are  men  of  practical  experience  as 
well  as  academic  distinction.  They  share  a 
dedication  to  their  work,  exemplified  by  the 
European  professor,  living  In  Paris,  who  .'c>r 
8  years  made  the  round  trip  of  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  between  the  two  cities  to  de- 
liver his  weekly  lecttu-es.  They  are  attracted 
by  the  opportunity  to  associate  closely  wiih 
foreign  colleagues,  and  to  teach — at  the  only 
American  graduate  Institution  on  European 
soil — an   especially   able   group   of  students. 

Slightly  more  than  a  third  of  the  center's 
students  are  from  the  United  States:  the  rest 
come  mainly  from  six  Common  Marke* 
countries.  England,  and  Austria.  They  h.ve 
considerable  linguistic  skills,  including  a  good 
command  of  English,  and  come  academic.'' ]ly 
well  prepared,  especially  the  Europcms. 
many  of  whom  have  the  equivalent  of  m  .s- 
ter's  or  doctor's  degrees  in  law.  They  ure 
alert,  enthusiastic,  and  tend  to  be  gregarioii.<;, 
as  bents  people  who  will  spend  a  good  p  irt 
of  their  future  careers  in  policy  discus.";  rs 
and  at  the  conference  table. 

In  Its  flrst  10  years,  the  center  has  p:o- 
duced  almost  500  alumni,  many  of  them  »•.".- 
gaged  in  work  involving  the  supranatioTnl 
organizations  such  as  the  Common  Mnrcct 
and  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community.  A  lifih 
of  the  graduates  are  in  their  cou-niry's 
forelp;n  service.  22  In  Italy  alone.  Throu  rh- 
out  Europe,  a  year's  shared  experience  at  the 
center  series  as  a  bond  among  them.  They 
meet  during  the  course  of  btislness,  anrt  in 
Vienna,  Rome.  Paris,  and  Brussels,  In  for- 
mally organized  alumni  chapters,  which  i.re 
something  of  an  Innovation  in  Europe. 

The  center's  great  contribution  lies  in  its 
providing,  for  the  European  students,  a  raJl- 
cally  novel  academic  atmosphere,  and  for  the 
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Americans,  the  chance  to  gain  an  intimate, 
on-the-spot,  knowledge  of  Europe.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  most  Important  Ameri- 
can diplomats  on  the  Continent  that  in 
another  10  years,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Bologna 
Center  will  have  a  greater  Influence  In  shap- 
ins  European  affairs  than  any  other  educa- 
tioiKtl  institution. 


The  Nonpartisan  League  Lives  On 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 
IN    IHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1965 

Mr,  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  50 
yea'.s  ago,  a  political  prairie  fire  swept 
a  new  breed  of  agrarian  politicians  into 
public  office  in  North  Dakota.  These 
men  were  members  of  the  Nonpartisan 
League.  This  movement  played  a  domi- 
nant role  in  the  p>olitical  life  of  the  State 
foi-  the  next  half  century.  It  merged 
with  the  Democrats  in  1956,  to  become 
the  Democratic-NPL  Party;  but  its  pro- 
gic^sive  spirit  stUl  persists.  Many  of  us 
remember  with  nostalgia  that  colorful 
period  in  our  history. 

lu  the  North  Dakota  Legislature,  on 
February  5,  Representative  Reuel  Harri- 
son moved,  under  the  eighth  order  of 
bu.^iness,  that  the  remarks  of  Represent- 
au\e  James  Jungroth  be  printed  in  the 
States  House  Journal.  This  contained 
an  article  in  the  Minot  Daily  News,  writ- 
ten by  Dick  Dobson,  and  giving  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nonpartisan  League.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  portion  of 
tlie  House  Journal  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows : 

[F:om  the  Journal  of  the  Hovise,  39th  legls- 

islatlve  assembly,  Feb.   5,   1965] 

Thirty-first  Dat  After  Recess  and 

Thirty-second  Day 

EIGHTH    order    OF    BUSINESS 

Representative  Harrison  moved  that  the 
remarks  of  Representative  Jungroth  be 
printed  in  the  House  Journal,  which  motion 
prevailed. 

representative  Jungroth.  Fifty  years  a^o 
th.s  month,  a  political  movement  which 
grew  into  national  proportions  was  born  In 
the  btate  of  North  Dakota, 

The  political  history  of  the  United  States 
wu;  record  a  deserving  place  for  the  part 
p!  1  ed  by  people  of  North  Dakota  In  the 
■  ■>  ;ding  of  the  Nonpartisan  League  back 
in  .le  year  1915.  North  I>akotans  can  be 
pr  ':icl  oi  the  fact  that  from  the  Nonpartisan 
Lf-..sjue  of  1915  and  1916  there  sprang  two 
great  political  parties  of  the  Midwest — the 
l.i;:iier-Labor  Party  in  Minnesota  and  the 
?:■  zressive  Party  in  Wisconsin. 

As  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
The  NFL  is  taking  place  this  year,  it  is 
lit  ting  that  the  origin  of  the  league  was 
brxipht  to  public  attention  in  a  recent 
Miiiot  Daily  News  article.  Writing  in  the 
February  1  Dally  News,  Columnist  Dick  Dob- 
sijii  had  this  to  say  on  the  founding  of  the 
Nonpartisan  League: 


"LEAGUE   LAUNCHED    HALT-CENTUBT   AGO 

"  (By  Dick  Dobson) 

"Fifty  years  ago  this  month,  the  NonparU- 
san  League,  last  of  the  historic  and  colorful 
agrarian  protest  movements,  was  bom  In 
North  Dakota. 

"The  NPL  arose  frown  the  same  discontent 
that  produced  the  old  Grange,  the  Green- 
back Party,  the  Farmers  Alliance,  the  Popu- 
list Party  and  the  other  political  action  orga. 
nlzations  which  swept  the  Midwest  in  the 
late  19th  century. 

"Always  a  fertile  ground  for  agriculttlral 
agitation.  North  Dakota  first  rebelled  in  1892 
by  going  for  the  Populist  presidential  candi- 
date. Gen.  James  B,  Weaver. 

"As  the  old  movements  rose  and  fell,  the 
embers  of  agrarian  progressivism  continued 
glowing  in  North  Dakota  untU  they  burst 
into  a  full-scale  political  prairie  fire  in  1915. 

"Those  flames,  which  spread  into  13  States 
before  they  were  extlngtiished,  sprang  up 
when  North  Dakota's  1915  Legislattire  de- 
clined to  approve  construction  of  a  State- 
owned  terminal  elevator. 

"They  were  fanned  by  a  State  representa- 
tive named  Tread  well  Twichell,  who  pur- 
portedly told  a  large  delegation  of  farmers 
lobbying  for  the  bill  to  'go  home  and  slop  the 
hogs.' 

"Whether  by  design  or  chance,  Arthur  C. 
Townley,  a  onetime  Socialist  organizer  and 
a  bankrupt  flax  fanner,  chose  this  propitious 
moment  to  launch  the  Nonpartisan  League. 

"Townley  had  mulled  over  the  idea  of  non- 
partisan political  action  tlirough  control  of 
the  primary  elections  for  some  time,  but  it 
apparently  was  an  associate  of  his,  A.  E. 
Bowen,  who  first  advocated  the  plan. 

"Townley,  then  residing  In  Minot,  drove 
the  short  distance  to  Deering  in  late  Febru- 
ary 1915  to  sell  Fred  B.  Wood,  a  prominent 
leader  in  the  Equity  Co-operative  Exchange, 
on  the  Idea. 

"In  his  book  on  the  NPL,  Robert  L.  Morlan 
said  Townley  got  'a  not  too  enthusiastic 
greeting'  upon  arrival  at  the  Wood  farm.  He 
continued: 

"  Mr.  Wood  and  his  two  grown  sons,  How- 
ardard  and  Edwin,  had  heard  many  schemes 
of  how  to  save  the  farmer,  but  their  Interest 
mounted  as  they  listened  to  this  intense 
young  man  who  eagerly  explained  his  plans 
until  far  Into  the  night. 

"  'F.  B.  Wood  thought  the  whole  proposi- 
tion fantastic  and  unworkable,  but  Townley 
kept  after  him  for  3  or  4  days,  when  at  last 
youth,  if  not  age,  was  won  over. 

"  Late  one  evening,  Howard  Wood  and 
Townley  scribbled  a  brief  platform  on  a 
scrap  of  paper  by  the  light  of  a  kerosene 
lamp  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Wood  farm,  and 
early  the  next  morning  they  started  out  in 
a  bobsled  to  talk  to  neighbors,  Howard  han- 
dling the  introductions  and  Townley  giving 
the  sales  talk.' 

"The  story  of  the  NPL  in  its  heyday  from 
1916,  when  it  won  control  of  State  govern- 
ment, until  1921.  when  the  Governor  and 
other  key  officeholders  were  recalled.  Is  well 
known. 

"One  monographer  credited  it  with  bring- 
ing a  'new  deal'  to  North  Dakota  when 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  only  an  obscure 
official   in   the   U.S.   Navy  Department. 

"At  its  peak,  the  NPL  had  200,000  dues-pay- 
ing members.  It  evolved  into  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Party  in  Minnesota  and  Joined  with 
the  Progressive  Party  in  Wisconsin. 

'After  crumbling  as  a  national  organiza- 
tion, the  NPL  still  continued  with  occasional 
success  in  North  Dakota.  For  25  years,  it  was 
a  per-sonal  vehicle  of  the  late  William  Langer. 

"In  1956.  the  league  broke  its  nominal  Re- 
publican moorings  and  merged  with  the 
Democratic  Party,  a  union  which  has  pro- 
duced new  election  triumphs. 


"Although  the  NBL  is  little  more  thsm  a 
pap>a'  organization  today,  having  been  f\iUy 
absorbed  Into  Democratic  machinery.  It  wlU 
live  on,  in  name  if  not  in  fact. 

"The  Nonpartisan  League  after  50  years  is 
as  native  to  the  North  Dakota  political  land- 
scape as  smoke-filled  rooms  and  bc^nbastlc 
campaign  oratory." 


Lithuanian  Independence — The  Straggle 
for  Freedom  Lives  On 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  16, 1965 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to 
join  ray  distinguished  colleagues  yester- 
day in  calling  attention  to  the  47th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  independence. 

Pew  nations  of  the  world  have  been 
forced  to  live  longer  under  the  heels  of 
tyrants  than  Lithuania.  For  more  than 
a  century,  her  people  were  suppressed  by 
the  czars  of  Russia. 

When  Lithuania  was  finally  freed  on 
February  16, 1918,  her  people  proved  that 
they  could  achieve  far  more  In  the  way 
of  human  progress  In  a  short  space  of 
time  than  any  comparable  small  nation 
the  world  has  known. 

Even  in  the  tragically  brief  span  of  22 
years,  the  Lithuanian  people  were  able 
to  establish  a  growing  economy,  build  a 
sound  education  system,  and  provide 
hitherto  unknown  opportunities  for 
themselves  and  their  neighbors. 

Lithuania  set  an  example  for  the  free 
world.  But  when  the  Soviet  Union  sent 
its  forces  into  the  country  In  1940,  under 
the  guise  of  protecting  it  from  Nazi  Ger- 
many, the  struggle  for  a  genuinely  demo- 
cratic society  was  brought  to  an  end. 

The  Soviet  Union  asked  the  world  to 
believe,  then,  that  its  occupation  was 
only  temporary.  That,  as  the  world  has 
seen,  was  a  lie. 

Today,  as  it  has  for  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century,  Lithuania  lives  with  the 
yoke  of  an  alien  government  about  her 
neck.  Her  people,  whose  spirit  had 
flourished  in  freedom,  have  proved  time 
and  time  again  that  their  thirst  for  lib- 
erty is  undiminished. 

The  United  States  has  very  prudently 
withheld  recognition  of  the  Soviet  take- 
over of  Lithuania.  This  country  and  all 
its  people  join  free  men  everywhere  in 
the  fervent  prayer  that  one  day  liberty 
will  be  restored  to  the  proud  land  of 
Lithuania. 

I  consider  it  a  high  honor  to  join  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  fellow 
Pennsylvanian,  Congressman  Flood,  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  tragically  sup- 
pressed small  nation  and  its  people. 

Here  in  America  we  have  been  fortu- 
nate in  having  many  Lithuanians  as 
naturalized  citizens.  They  have  come 
here,  not  merely  to  escape  tyranny  and 
dictatoi'ship,  but  to  contribute  their  own 
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vitality  and  spirit  and  skills  to  the  buUd- 
Ing  of  this  great  Nation. 

I  am  proud  of  the  contributions  Amer- 
icans of  Lithuanian  ancestry  have  made 
to  my  own  district  and  I  Join  with  them 
In  commemorating  the  independence  of 
the  land  their  fathers  once  called  their 
own. 


February  17 


The  Error  of  Attemptiiig  To  '^rUe  (HP* 
Entire  Voting  Gronps 

KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUFFORD  P.  CASE 

or   KKW   JZBSKT 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  17. 1965 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  Representative 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  of  Maryland,  at 
the  Monmouth  County  Lincoln  Day  din- 
ner at  Sea  Girt.  N.J.  Representative 
Morton  offered  some  wise  counsel  to  our 
party. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  speech  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
ExcEBFTS    Rtoai    Repkxsitntativx    Morton's 
Rebcarks 

The  Republlcaa  Party  can  rlae  a^in  from 
defeat  and  disunity  and  forge  a  Republican 
Party  victory  in  1966. 

But  to  do  thia,  we  muEt  understand  what 
happened  to  our  party  in  1964.  As  the  great 
phlloeopher.  George  Santayana,  said.  "Those 
who  do  not  understand  the  pest  are  con- 
demned to  repeat  it."  And  we  can  all  be 
sure  that  our  Democratic  friends  imder- 
Btand  this  and  will  attempt  to  tie  the  alb&- 
troes  of  1964  to  our  candidates  next  year. 

By  all  odds,  1964  should  have  been  a  ban- 
ner year  for  Republicans.  In  the  Senate 
there  were  9  RepubUcan  seats  at  stake  and 
26  Democratic  seats  to  be  challenged.  What 
happened?  We  lost  three  of  our  own  and 
picked  up  only  one  from  the  Democrats. 

In  the  gubernatorial  races  we  had  similar 
odds,  but  couldn't  take  advantage  of  them. 
And  in  those  eight  States  where  Republicans 
won,  all  ran  substantially  ahead  of  their 
standard  bearer — one  by  more  than  42  per- 
-cent  of  the  votes  cast. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
we  were  told  by  some  national  leaders  that 
Republicans  would  make  a  killing  regard- 
less of  the  fate  of  the  top  of  the  ticket,  we 
lost  41  seats. 

Take  Iowa  for  example.  Since  time,  or 
modern  j>olltlcal  time  anyway,  began  we 
held  all  the  Iowa  seats  in  the  House.  This 
year  we  hold  one,  and  the  Democrats  occupy 
five. 

In  the  50  State  legislatures,  the  very 
fount  of  Republican  power  In  the  past,  we 
lost  more  than  500  seats  and  are  now,  over- 
all, a  minority  party  even  in  m.iny  areas 
once  considered  private  Republican  prop- 
erty. 

What  happened?  Easy  answers,  but  not 
necessarily  inaccurate  answers,  are  legion. 
Lefs  examine  Just  a  few: 

The  Republican  presidential  candidate  was 
one  of  six  GOP  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
vote  against  the  civil  rights  bill.  Some  6 
million  Negroes  voted  last  fall,  and  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  cast  their  ballots  for  the 
DemocraUc  nominee.  There  Is  Uttle  doubt 
that  the  Negro  attitude  toward  the  Republi- 
can national  ticket  had  an  adverse  effect  on 


the  failure  to  elect  such  a  distinguished  can- 
didate as  Ohio's  Robert  A.  Taft.  Jr. 

Certainly  Negro  support  of  President  John- 
son was  decisive  in  his  carrying  Florida, 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee — '■ 
all  States  where  republicanism  had  begun 
to  build  a  solid  foimdation  In  the  last 
decade. 

In  1964  we  Ignored  the  Increasing  Negro 
vote — and  increasing  it  must  be — but  such 
an  omission  Is  not  only  cynically  short- 
sighted, it  is  a  refutation  of  the  very  tradi- 
tions upon  which  our  party  was  founded. 

There  were  other  sectons  of  the  voting 
public  which  were  ignored  by  Republican 
Party  strategists  last  year,  with  the  com- 
ment, "Let's  write  them  off."  The  rank  and 
file  of  organized  labor,  eggheads,  esthetes, 
and  intellectuals,  the  press — these  and  other 
Important  and  Influential  groups  got  the 
writeoff  treatment  from  Bepublican  lead- 
ership— and  write  off  was  exactly  what  they 
did  to  our  candidates  in  voting  booths  across 
the  Nation. 

The  fallacy  of  the  writeoff  psychology  is 
obvious.  Let's  look  for  a  moment  at  that 
vital.  Influence-making  sector  called  the 
fourth  estate.  Too  often,  in  1964.  the  atti- 
tude in  high  Republican  circles  was  "What 
can  we  do — they  smear  our  candidates  and 
distort  their  views — nuts  with  news  confer- 
ences— we'll  package  our  remarks  and  buy 
the  time  on  TV." 

Year  in  and  year  out.  Republicans  have 
fared  well  with  the  press  corps. 

Negativism.  In  dealing  with  people.  In  deal- 
ing with  groups,  in  playing  out  the  role  of 
responsible  opposition — ne^tivlsm  has  no 
place  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Republican 
Party,  if  we  are  once  again  to  lead  our  coun- 
try to  new  levels  of  individual  accomplish- 
ment at  home,  and  new  security  against  the 
forces  of  totalitarianism  abroad. 

The  American  ijeople  demand,  and  we 
must  offer  them,  positive  programs  to  deal 
with  the  complex  and  clxanging  world  In 
which  we  live. 


Soviet  Anti-Semitism  Must  Not  Be  Tol- 
erated—The United  States  Must  Not 
Remain  Silent  I 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  17.  1965 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
will  not  be  silent  in  the  face  of  contin- 
uing and  increased  Soviet  persecution 
of  the  Jews.  Our  Nation  must  not  re- 
main silent  regarding  this  oppression. 
The  circumstances  impel  me  to  again 
ask  the  support  of  my  colleagnies  in  seek- 
ing an  end  to  Soviet  anti-Semitism. 
Effective  U.  S.  action  Is  needed.  I  have 
acted.  I  now  ask  the  action  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  administration. 

On  January  28.  I  introduced  two  con- 
current resolutions  designed  to  increase 
the  force  of  world  public  opinion  against 
Soviet  persecution  of  the  Jews.  One  of 
the  measures.  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 144,  expresses  congressional  con- 
demnation of  discrimination  based  upon 
religion.  It  calls  upon  the  President  to 
urge  the  U.S.S.R.  to  stop  executing  per- 
sons for  alleged  "economic  offenses"  and 
to  fuUy  permit  the  free  exercise  of  reli- 


gion and  the  pursuit  of  culture  by  Jews 
and  all  others  within  the  U.S.SJl, 

A  second  measure.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  143,  expresses  congressional 
support  of  U.S.  efforts  in  the  United  Na- 
tions  to  secure  universal  condemnation 
and  prohibition  of  anti-Semitism  as  an 
international  ofTense. 

The  Congress  should  speak  out  force- 
fully in  this  grave  matter.  Oppression 
must  not  be  ignored.  By  failing  to  act, 
we  neglect  our  duty  to  mankind.  I  urge 
that  the  American  people  send  the  Rus- 
sians a  "bill  of  rights"  as  a  formal  appeal 
to  restore  Jewish  religious  and  cultural 
rights  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Schweiker 
resolutions  would  pave  the  way  for  such 
action.  I  suggest  that  the  American 
people  formally  present  the  new  bill  of 
rights  to  the  Russians  through  the 
United  Nations  or  that  President 
Johnson  convey  it  directly  to  the 
Soviet  Govecnment. 

When  America  speaks,  the  world  lis- 
tens, for  the  world  knows  that  America 
speaks  not  only  from  strength  but  from 
her  heart  as  well.  If  we  effectively  com- 
municate our  refusal  to  accept  tins 
oppression,  the  barriers  will  begin  to  fall 
I  suggest  these  Items  In  the  bill  of  righU: 
Freedom  of  prayer:  Allowing  free 
functioning  of  synagogues  and  central 
institutions  to  serve  the  religious  needs 
of  Soviet  Jewry. 

Freedom  of  education:  Allowing  Jcv.- 
Ish  education  in  all  fonns,  including  the 
training  of  rabbis. 

Freedom  of  religious  ceremonies  and 
rituals:  Providing  for  removal  of  obs:a- 
cles  to  the  performance  of  sacred  riglils 
such  as  religious  burial  and  circumcision. 
Freedom  to  publish :  Including  Hebrew 
Bibles,  prayer  books,  and  religious  texts. 
Freedom  to  produce  religious  articles: 
Including  such  items  as  prayer  shav.is. 
phylacteries,  and  mezuzoth. 

Freedom  of  artistic  development:  .Al- 
lowing Jewish  artists  in  the  theater, 
music,  and  literature  to  develop  Jewi-i^ 
culture  in  the  Yiddish  and  Hebrc  ,v 
languages. 

Freedom  to  travel :  Permitting  Jew.s  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  so  they  may  be 
united  with  their  families  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Freedom  from  discrimination:  Eliiii;- 
nating  the  anti-Jewish  character  that  :-o 
strongly  colors  the  official  government 
campaign  against  "economic  crimes." 
We  take  these  freedoms  for  granted  in 
our  land  but  they  do  not  exist  for  I've 
Jewish  people  in  Russia  today. 

Previously  the  United  States  l.iv, 
spoken  out  against  anti-Semitism  in 
other  countries.  Oiu-  Government  1  ,.^ 
not  taken  sufficient  action  recently  to 
protest  increasing  Soviet  discrimination 
against  the  Jews.  Now  again  it  is  time 
to  act.  For  silence  in  the  face  of  oppres- 
sion— the  sin  of  silence — only  inspin-s 
increased  oppression.  The  only  reactim 
by  our  Government  during  the  past  6 
months  has  been  silence. 

If  we  commit  this  sin  of  silence  by  sit- 
ting and  accepting  the  good  life  in  our 
own  country,  rationalizing  that  the  sit- 
uation in  Russia  is  too  far  away  to  be 
our  concern,  then  the  policy  of  oppres- 
sion will  continue.     It  will  not  change 
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without  pressure,  but  well  articulated 
public  opinion  can  be  vital.  Public  opin- 
ion can  change  things.  In  tliis  year  of 
diversity  and  challenge  within  our  bor- 
ders, we  must  still  remind  those  who  live 
outside  that  we  are  continually  concerned 
about  their  oppression.  We  must  present 
this  appeal  of  conscience  to  the  world  for 
their  consideration. 

Despite  Soviet  assertions  of  religious 
freedom,  and  even  though  anti-Semitism 
is  listed  as  a  crime  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  un- 
justifiable discrimination  has  been  sus- 
tained and  increased.  News  reports  tell 
us  that  there  continues  to  be  ample  and 
grim  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  quietly  singling  out  Jews  as  a 
group  for  discriminating  restriction  and 
uuiustified  punishment. 

Synagogue  buildings  and  seminaries 
have  been  padlocked;  Jewish  cemeteries 
have  been  arbitrarily  shut  down;  ritual 
su;>plies  needed  for  religious  worship 
cannot  be  obtained;  no  Hebrew  Bibles 
or  calendars  are  printed;  prayer  books 
ar3  irreplaceable;  means  for  training 
rabbis  and  community  workers  are  in- 
adequate or  nonexistent;  unlike  other 
religious  groups  Jews  are  not  permitted 
to  establish  national  organizations. 

As  a  concerned  people,  Americans  are 
obliged  to  si)eak  out  when  others  are  op- 
pressed. We  do  not  and  will  not  turn 
our  backs  on  oppression,  whether  it  exists 
w'thin  our  own  Nation  or  in  other  na- 
tions abroad.  Oppression  must  not  be 
ignored;  it  must  not  be  dismissed  as  in- 
ternal affairs  not  properly  of  our  con- 
cc:n.  For  by  failing  to  speak  we  neglect 
our  duty  to  mankind.  No  policy  is  more 
firmly  fixed  in  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign 
ai'airs  than  this  moral  imperative  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  oppressed  peoples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  pressing 
for  action  upon  the  resolutions  wliich  I 
have  introduced,  I  have  asked  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  for  meaningful  ac- 
tion by  the  administration  in  this  press- 
In,'  matter.  On  December  26  I  ^Tote 
Secretary  Rusk  asking  that  the  United 
States  formally  request  an  investigation 
of  Soviet  anti-Semitism  by  the  United 
Nations  Subcommittee  on  the  Prevention 
of  Discrimination  and  the  Protection  of 
Minorities.  In  addition,  I  suggested  that 
President  Johnson  pubUcly  express  the 
American  concern  with  discriminatory 
treatment  of  Jews  In  Russia  in  ins  state 
of  the  Union  address.  Unfortimately  our 
President  apparently  did  not  deem  this 
m?,ttcr  sufficiently  important  for  inclu- 
sion in  his  addi'ess.  I  deeply  regret  liis 
omission  of  attention  to  this  grave 
problem. 

I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
Secretary  Rusk  in  order  that  my  col- 
ic j^ues  may  be  fully  aware  of  these  pro- 
posals for  action : 

Decembeh  26, 1964. 
H    -.Dean  Rusk. 
S'    'ctary  of  State, 
R"   -'iington,  D.C. 

Hear  Mr.  Secretart:  I  am  very  much  dis- 
tr  sed  by  the  situation  of  persecution  and 
dtt  rivation  now  confronting  the  Jewish 
c  >:..munlty  of  Russia. 

he  people  of  my  district,  whether  they 
ar  of  the  Jewish  faith  or  of  other  religions, 
co:.iinue  to  express  their  resentment  toward 
thi-;  situation. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  are  about  three 
miUion  Jews   In  the   U-S.Sil.       They  con- 


stitute tbe  second  largest  Jewlsb  community 
in  the  world.  Although  they  are  recognized 
as  a  nationality,  they  are  not  given  the  same 
rights  accorded  other  recognized  nationalities 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Despite  Soviet  assertions  of  religious  free- 
dom, and  even  though  antl-SemltIsm  Is  listed 
as  a  crime  In  the  n.S.S.R.,  unjustifiable  dis- 
crimination has  been  sustained  and.  ap- 
parently. Increased.  Communists  try  re- 
peatedly to  convince  mankind  of  this  doc- 
trine's liberalism  In  terms  of  respect  for  the 
rights  of  man.  Yet  this  is  the  one  Issue 
that  they  defy  with  the  greatest  of  cynicism. 

To  Americans,  this  problem  presents  one 
of  the  most  meaningful,  and  most  sym- 
pathetically compelling.  Issues  with  the 
Communists;  namely,  the  issue  of  freedom  to 
practice  one's  religion  and  the  Issue  of  per- 
secution on  the  grounds  of  faith. 

News  reports  tell  us  that  despite  Soviet 
claims  of  religious  freedom,  there  continues 
to  be  ample  and  grim  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Government  Is  quietly  singling  out 
Jews  as  a  group  for  dlscrmlnatlng  restriction 
and  unjustified  punishment.  Senator  Javtts 
has  pointed  out  that  Jews  and  the  Jewish 
religion  suffer  greater  limitations  and  pro- 
hibitions at  the  hands  of  the  Kremlin  than 
any  other  religious  group  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  Synagogue  buildings  and  seminaries 
have  been  p>adlocked;  Jewish  cemeteries 
have  been  arbitrarily  shut  down;  ritual  sup- 
plies needed  for  religious  worship  cannot 
be  obtained.  No  Hebrew  Bibles  or  calendars 
are  printed;  prayer  books  are  irreplaceable. 
Means  for  training  rabbis  and  community 
workers  are  Inadequate  6r  nonexistent;  un- 
like other  religious  groups,  Jews  are  not 
permitted  to  establish  national  organiza- 
tions; Jewish  cultural  life  has  been  stifled 
and  the  once  flourishing  Yiddish  language 
literature  In  books,  theater,  periodicals  and 
newspapers  has  virtually  been  wiped  out. 

As  a  concerned  people,  Americans  are 
obliged  to  speak  out  when  others  are  op- 
pressed. We  do  not  and  will  not  turn  our 
backs  on  oppression,  whether  It  exists  with- 
in our  own  Nation  or  In  other  nations  abroad. 
Since  1840  the  United  States  has  protested 
the  persecution  of  oppressed  minorities  by 
foreign  goverrunents.  Oppression  must  not 
be  Ignored;  It  must  not  be  dismissed  as  In- 
ternal affairs  not  properly  of  our  concern. 
For  by  falling  to  speak  we  neglect  our  duty 
to  mankind. 

We  have  lodged  protests  and  registered 
our  disapproval  In  a  variety  of  ways.  These 
Include  direct  communication  to  the  govern- 
ments concerned,  recalling  U.S.  dip- 
lomatic representatives  for  consultation,  di- 
rect references  In  the  President's  annual  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  termination  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty,  and  the  use  of  indirect  ac- 
tion such  as  Joining  In  multilateral  acts  of 
disapproval. 

The  list  of  such  protests  on  behalf  of 
Jews  Is  long  and  honorable.  In  1840  the 
United  States  condemned  the  persecution  of 
Jews  In  Damascus. 

In  1870  we  \irged  the  Ottoman  Government 
to  halt  the  killing  of  Jews  In  Rumania. 

In  1877  the  United  States  provided  protec- 
tion to  Russian  Jews  settled  In  or  near 
Jerusalem,  and  emphasized  that  "the  sym- 
pathy of  the  United  States  for  all  oppressed 
peoples  in  foreign  countries  has  been  freely 
manifested  In  all  cases  where  It  could  be 
done  In  accordance  vsrlth  the  spirit  of  Inter- 
national courtesy  and  diplomatic  usage." 

In  the  next  two  decades  the  United  States 
protested  no  fewer  than  nine  times  against 
the  czarlst  Russian  Government's  repressive 
acts  and  persecution  of  Jews.  These  pro- 
tests, backed  by  the  American  people  axid  by 
resolutions  of  the  Congress  culminated  In 
1911  when  President  Taft  terminated  the 
lYeaty  of  Ccxnmerce  with  Rxissla  which  had 
been  In  effect  since  1832. 

The  United  States  has  protested  discrimi- 
natory action  against  Jews  by  Rumania,  the 


Austro-Hnngarlan  Empire,  Italy,  and  Poland. 
The  record  of  UJS.  protests  to  the  Nazi  gov- 
ertunent  should  still  be  fresh  In  our  minrin 

No  policy  is  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  con- 
duct of  UJ5.  foreign  affairs  than  this  moral 
bnperatlve  to  come  to  the  aid  of  expressed 
Peebles. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  bring  these  matters  to 
yoxir  attention  at  this  time  because  silence 
In  the  face  of  expression  only  Inspires  in- 
creased oppression.  The  only  reaction  dur- 
ing the  past  6  months  has  apparently  been 
silenced.  This  might  be  Justified  on  the 
grounds  that  a  majw  political  election  ab- 
sorbed our  attention  for  a  shcH^  period.  But 
tliat  election  Is  over,  and  it  Is  time  to  con- 
front once  again  the  major  questions  of  our 
time. 

Constructive  and  articulate  action  Is  avail- 
able. I  would  like  to  suggest  for  your  con- 
sideration two  steps  which  seem  to  me  both 
reasonable  and  appropriate. 

The  first  step  may  seem  s3rmbollc  but  It 
could  have  a  profound  and  significant  effect 
both  here  at  home  and  throughout  the  free 
world. 

In  a  few  weeks.  President  Johnson  w^lH 
make  his  state  of  the  Union  address  to  the 
Congress.  In  his  remarks  oo.  foreign  {>ollcy, 
I  would  hunably  suggest  that  the  President 
seriously  consider  expressing  himself  on  the 
specific  question  of  the  treatment  of  Jews  In 
Russia. 

I  believe  that  honest  conament  on  this 
question  will  receive  abundant  support  from 
the  American  people. 

As  a  foUov^Tip  to  the  President's  remarks, 
I  would  request  that  the  appropriate  steps 
be  taken  so  that  this  specific  question  be 
referred  for  review  to  the  United  Nations 
Suboommisslon  on  the  Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimination and  the  Protection  of  Minorities. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  a  subcommlsslon 
has  been  specifically  created  to  deal  with 
questions  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Morris  Abram.  the  American  repre- 
sentative to  this  subcommlsslon,  has  recently 
been  to  Russia  and  has  firsthand  knowledge 
of  the  situation.  I  believe  he  would  ably 
articiilate  the  U.S.  attitude  on  such  matters. 

Would  you  kindly  Inform  me  as  to  your 
reaction  to  these  suggestions  and  whether 
or  not  you  would  consider  them  appropriate 
at  this  time.  Also,  what  alternative  steps 
are  presently  xinder  consideration  by  the 
State  Department,  what  Is  being  done  to 
iH-lng  to  this  problem  the  attention  and 
renewed  concern  which  It  needs? 
Sincerely. 

Richard  S.  Scbweikeb. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  House 
act  prwnptly  upon  measures  such  as  the 
Schweiker  resolutions.  I  deem  it  im- 
perative that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  turn  their  attention  and  their 
action  toward  eUmination  of  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism.  A  number  of  my  colleagues 
are  similarly  concerned. 


The  Burial  of  Winston  Charchill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARE:S 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

OF   nORXDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1965 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Grand  Route  to  a  Simple 
Grave."    The   article   was  written   by 
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Jeanne  Bellamy,  an  outstanding  edito- 
rial writer,  and  was  published  on  January 
29  in  the  Miami  Herald. 

This  article  deals  with  the  solemn  cere- 
mony to  remind  Britons  of  their  glorious 
past,  and  yet  the  simplicity  of  the  final 
act — the  burial  of  Winston  Churchill 
with  his  parents,  in  a  simple  resting  place 
in  a  country  churchyard  In  the  village  of 
Bladon.  England. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Grand  Route  to  a  Simple  Grave:   Sir 

Winston's  Choice 

(By  Jeanne  Bellamy) 

England  gains  a  new  place  of  pilgrimage 
tomorrow — the  grave  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill. 

Not  for  him  the  domed  grajidevir  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  or  the  gothlc  arches  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  Instead,  he  choee  to 
have  bis  body  burled  with  his  parents  in  a 
country  churchyard.  His  only  roof  will  be 
the  English  sky. 

The  spot  is  almost  unknown  now.  It  is 
St.  Martin's  Church  in  the  village  of  Bladon, 
built  against  the  wall  surrounding  the 
grounds  of  Blenheim  Palace,  where  Sir 
Winston  was  born.  Bladon  Is  70  miles  north- 
west of  London. 

All  tomorrow's  mournful  pomp  leads  to 
that   simple,   resting    place. 

But  Sir  Winston  did  not  cheat  bis  coun- 
trymen of  the  solemn  ceremony  they  love. 
Last  rites  for  him.  In  line  with  his  wishes, 
seem  Intended  to  remind  Britons  of  their 
glorious  past. 

His  body  has  lain  in  state  In  Westminster 
Hall,  buUt  by  the  son  of  William  the  Con- 
queror nearly  900  years  ago.  For  600  years. 
the  hall  was  the  chief  court  of  English  law. 
Among  others.  King  Charles  I  was  condemned 
there  in  1649. 

The  hall  adjoins  the  House  of  Commons, 
center  of  Sir  Winston's  public  life  for  62 
years. 

Nearby  is  Westminster  Abbey,  dating  back 
1.200  years.  A  score  of  monarchs,  including 
the  great  Elizabeth,  are  buried  In  the  abbey. 
It  also  holds  the  tombs  or  monuments  of 
famous  Englishmen  from  actors  and  anti- 
quarians to  musicians,  painters,  poets, 
scientists,  and  statesmen.  Among  the  last 
are  Prime  Ministers  Benjamin  Disraeli  and 
William  Ewart  Gladstone,  the  last  Briton  to 
receive  a  state  fuheral  67  years  ago. 

Queen  Elizabeth  11  and  other  heads  of  state 
will  attend  the  services  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral. 

A  Christian  church  stood  on  the  site  of 
St.  Paul's  as  long  ago  as  the  year  604.  The 
great  fire  of  1666  razed  the  structure  then 
standing.  The  present  church  was  completed 
In  1710  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  His  tomb, 
in  the  crypt,  carries  the  Latin  inscription  "Si 
monumentum  requlris,  clrcumspice."  ("If 
you  seek  his  monument,  look  around  you.") 

The  tombs  of  Lord  Nelson,  victor  of 
Trafalgar,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
conquered  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  are  the 
most  conspicuous  of  many  In  St.  Paul's. 

Its  high  altar  was  damaged  badly  by  a 
bomb  in  World  W£ir  n.  The  new  altar  is  a 
memorial  to  the  fighting  men  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  killed  In  that  conflict.  Be- 
hind the  altar  is  the  American  Memorial 
Chapel,  bviilt  with  donations  from  Britons 
to  honor  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
who  fell  while  based  in  England. 

Britons  will  line  the  streets  of  London  to 
watch  Sir  Winston's  casket  pass  by  on  a  naval 
gun  carriage  drawn  by  seamen,  to  the  music 
of  10  bands.  More  will  line  the  Thames  to 
sof  the  funeral  barge  float  toward  Waterloo 
SUition.  Thence  the  body  will  go  by  train 
to  Bladon  for  private  graveside  services. 

Henceforth,  no  doubt,  endless  streams  at 


pilgrims  from  every  comer  of  the  world  will 
make  their  way  to  Bladon.  Their  feet  will 
thread  past  the  large  stone  cross  marking 
the  graves  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and 
Jennie  Jerome  of  New  York,  Sir  Winston's 
parents.  They  will  pause  reverently  at  the 
burial  place  of  the  great  st*tesman-author- 
orator. 

In  the  distance,  visitors  will  see  the  tow- 
ered and  tiirreted  bulk  of  Blenheim  Palace, 
England's  largest  house.  It  was  a  gift  of  the 
nation  to  one  of  Sir  Winston's  ancestors,  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  defeated  the 
French  and  Bavarians,  killing  40,000  at  Blen- 
heim in  Germany  in  1704. 

The  pilgrims  will  have  much  to  ponder. 
Like  other  English-speaking  people.  Sir  Win- 
ston had  a  goodly  heritage,  and  he  en- 
nobled it. 


Tourist  Tax  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  RBMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

OF    NEW    YORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRtSENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  25,  1965 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  alarmed  by  persistent  reports,  some 
possibly  leaked  by  the  administration, 
that  Congress  may  receive  an  adminis- 
tration request  to  impose  a  $100  tax  on 
persons  leaving  this  country.  Freedom 
of  movement  by  people  is  not  a  com- 
modity to  be  taxed  like  textiles  or  coffee. 
For  this  would  not  be  a  levy  on  money 
spent  abroad;  it  would  be  a  steeply 
regressive  restriction  on  travel  itself. 

We  do  have  a  serious  bBlance-of-pay- 
ments  problem,  but  there  are  less 
counterproductive  ways  of  handling  it 
than  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all  my  colleagues 
will  find  the  editorial  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  Travel  Agent  magazine  relevant, 
and  with  consent  I  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Let's  Keep  Travei  Free 
(By  Eric  Friedhelm) 

Though  proposals  to  tax  tourists  dismay 
the  travel  industry,  there  are  hopefiil  signa 
that  an  enlightened  Congress  will  reject  such 
grave  invasion  of  American  freedom. 

The  right  of  U.S.  citlzena  to  travel  freely 
has  been  abridged  only  in  time  of  war  when 
national  security  necessarily  takes  priority 
over  nonessential  movements.  Never  In 
peacetime,  however,  has  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment attempted  to  frustmte  what  is  an 
Inherent  privilege  of  a  free  people. 

America's  gold  outflow,  induced  by  an  ad- 
verse payments  balance,  has  created  a  serious 
emergency  which  must  be  overcome.  But 
ImjKKition  of  an  excessive  tax  on  Interna- 
tional travel,  aside  from  repugnant  discrimi- 
natory aspects.  Is  only  a  short-term  palliative; 
actually  if  this  Nation's  outbound  tourist 
traffic  is  curbed,  the  balance-of-paymente 
problem  will'  be  aggravated  even  further  as 
purchasing  power  of  foreign  buyers  is  re- 
duced. The  impact  of  keeping  Americans  at 
home  soon  will  be  felt  in  many  areas,  notably 
the  seaports  and  the  scores  of  cities  in  every 
part  of  the  country  that  now  serve  as  points 
of  entry  and  departure  for  international 
passenger  aircraft. 

Foreign  carriers — ship  and  air — are  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
United  States  every  year,  creating  thousands 
of  Jobs  and  markets  for  American  products. 
Some  individual  figures  are  Illuminating : 


Air  France,  with  more  than  30  oflSces  In  the 
United  States,  Is  deeply  Involved  In  our  econ- 
omy and  spends  about  $25  million  every  year 
In  this  country  for  salaries,  provisions, 
engines  and  spare  parts,  landing  fees,  tele- 
communications, advertising,  and  other 
Items. 

Lufthansa's  annual  American  tab  is  about 
$12  million  while  Cunard  spends  $25  million 
a  year. 

Alitalia  estimates  that  over  the  past  lo 
years  its  own  payments  balance  in  the  U.S. 
market  is  hi  deficit.  The  Italian  carrier  has 
spent  $155  million  here  and  took  out  only 
$133  million.  Even  the  national  carriers  of 
countries  suffering  from  exchange  shortages 
leave  big  chunks  of  money  here  and  generate 
business  for  Americans.  Alr-Indla,  a  relative 
newcomer  in  the  North  Atlantic,  already  has 
boosted  its  annual  spending  In  the  United 
States  to  $9  million  a  year,  not  counting 
purchase  of  American  airplanes. 

Admittedly.  International  travel  Is  an  im- 
port— in  effect,  something  one  buys  ju-st 
like  coffee  or  any  foreign  product.  To  place 
a  prohibitive  tax  of  $50  to  $100  on  every  trip 
erects  a  tariff  wall  that  would  have  woria- 
wide  repercussions  and  retaliation. 

While  the  more  affluent  would  not  be  de- 
terred from  going  abroad,  a  tax  of  this  mag- 
nitude would  deny  travel  privileges  from 
many  Americans  Including  students  and 
teachers.  Family  travel  would  be  discour- 
aged because  of  the  added  expense. 

An  almost  immediate  byproduct  would  be 
a  worldwide  increase  In  fares  and  cargo  tar- 
iffs to  make  up  for  reduced  passenger  earii- 
ings.  Since  a  number  of  U.S.  trunk  car- 
riers also  depend  on  international  route  rev- 
enue, the  domestic  fares  also  are  likely  to 
rise. 

A  high  tax  on  travel  seems  a  simple  solu- 
tion to  the  balance-of -payments  problem. 
But  this  cure  Is  worse  than  the  disease. 
fraught  with  serious  economic  consequences. 
The  United  States  wotild  be  better  advised  to 
follow  the  example  of  those  countries  which 
have  helped  eliminate  their  payments  im- 
balance by  promoting  Inbound  totxrlsm. 

A  tax  of  $50  to  $100  would  have  thes.e 
additional  adverse  results: 

Business  travel  abroad  would  be  curbed— 
the  United  States  would  have  fewer  sales- 
men abroad  selling  American  goods. 

Loss  of  revenues  from  tourism  wotild  vir- 
tually wipe  out  the  economy  of  many  coun- 
tries, particularly  small  nations  such  as 
those  In  the  Caribbean.  The  United  States 
would  have  to  substitute  direct  aid  or  face 
the  possibility  of  some  of  these  nations  mov- 
ing into  the  Communist  camp. 

Furthermore,  the  loss  in  air  transport 
would  come  principally  out  of  the  pockets 
of  American-flag  carriers  who  transport 
nearly  50  percent  of  all  persons  flying  in 
either  direction  across  the  Atlantic.  Travel 
agents,  tour  producers  and  other  segments 
of  the  American  travel  industry  would  be 
seriously  aSaicted. 

Almost  always  a  positive  approach  to  a 
problem  is  superior  to  a  negative  approach 
and  this  is  no  exception. 

The  positive  approach  for  tlie  United  Stairs 
Is  to: 

Accelerate  the  Visit  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica program  with  an  all-out  promotion  pro- 
gram. 

Provide  tax  incentives  to  encourage  Amer- 
ican businessmen  to  develop  markets  abroad, 
.•jupplied  from  the  United  States. 

Provide  duty-free  shopping  facilities  in  tv.e 
United  States  at  ports  of  arrival  where  V  s 
travelers  returning  from  abroad  can  make 
purchases  they  would  normally  make  over- 
seas. 

The  travel  industry  is  confident  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  will  not  .  >- 
sent  to  proposals  which  not  only  will  be 
ruinous  to  a  multiblltion-doUar  Lndu?'  ry 
but  which  really  offer  no  solution  at  all 
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Hucksters  of  Pornography 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1965 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6  the  Wabash,  Ind.,  Plain  Dealer 
published  an  editorial  under  the  title 
"Harass  the  Smut  Peddlers."  In  it  are 
some  words  of  advice  and  suggestion  to 
parents  and  the  public.  The  editorial  is 
worthy  of  contemplation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Ai 'Pendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
u..-  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a?  follows: 

Harass  the  Smut  Peddlers 

-  mut  peddlers  are  pouring  a  flood  of  filth 
tl  :ough  the  U.S.  mails  and  postal  officials 
are  almost  powerless  to  stop  It  without  help 
fr  m  the  public  and  Congress. 

:  he  hucksters  of  pornography  have  been 
gr  itly  helped  In  recent  years  by  court  de- 
cl  ons  making  it  extremely  difficult  to  prove 
th  ■  t  even  the  most  sordid  material  Is  legally 
oi-^cene. 

.\s  a  result,  postal  Inspectors  and  Federal 
d;>frict  attorneys  seldom  can  use  the  force  of 
1;.  V  to  dam  the  flow  of  sexy  trash. 

Hut  there  are  some  things  parents  and  the 
p.^blic  can  do. 

One  is  to  monitor  mail  addressed  to  chil- 
dr-  n,  esi>eclally  that  which  originates  In  Los 
A:.geles,  New  York,  Montreal  or  Mexico.  All 
p.r-  distribution  centers  of  pornography. 

(."hildren  shouldn't  be  automatically 
b  .med  if  they  get  mall  offering  pornographic 
m.  serial  or  devices.  In  many  cases  their 
n  nies  are  on  purchased  mailing  lists,  as- 
Bc.nbled  by  other  hucksters. 

If  a  young  person  answers  ads  offering 
p::nple  creams,  books  on  growing  up,  phys- 
ic., culture  courses  or  the  like,  his  name  Is 
ir.i'ly  to  end  up  on  a  smut  peddler's  prospect 
h.'^i. 

Whenever  such  material  Is  received,  send  It 
tr  your  postmaster  or  Congressman.  The 
p  tmaster  will  relay  It  to  Inspectors  who  can 
h-'iss,  if  not  arrest,  the  smut  seller.  Con- 
gr.  .ssmen  will  add  It — along  with  your 
."IT  ngly  worded  complaint — to  an  ever-grow- 
1:  =::  accumulation  of  evidence  supporting  the 
1.:  •  d  for  stronger  legislation. 

Present  laws  against  mailing  obscene  ma- 
t'  :al  are  tough.  Violaters  can  get  10  years. 
E  't  courts  have  so  broadly  defined  obscen- 
I'y  that  convictions  are  rare. 

Laws  more  clearly  defining  obscenity  wlth- 
!:.  the  limits  of  constitutional  freedom  of 
e:  'jression  are  urgently  needed  and  presently 
\i:.der  consideration  In  Congress.  Public 
E'.ipport  will  help  speed  their  passage. 

The  public  can  exercise  greater  Influence 
ov  r  smut  peddled  on  or  under  the  counters 
o:  newsstands.  In  most  such  cases,  pornog- 
r.phy  Is  only  a  small  (but  lucrative)  part 
01  the  owner's  business. 

\Vhen  unfavorable  publicity  or  boycotts  are 
t  reatened,  newsstand  operators  generally  re- 
.'.    ve  the  objectionable  material. 

More  than  mere  morality  Is  Involved  in 
t!.:s  fight  against  literary  filth.  Psychiatrists 
tf  U  us  that  many  seemingly  normal  persons 
r-'e  actually  borderline  psychotlcs.  In  effect, 
s  It  h  people  are  human  bombs  who  can  be 
Iriirhtfully  detonated  by  the  stimulus  of 
VI  \  id  pornographic  pictures  or  words. 

When  it  happens,  women  and  children  are 
u  ually  their  tragic  victims. 


The  problem  of  widely  distributed  pornog- 
raphy has  grown  far  beyond  the  point  of 
tolerance.  It  demands  forthright  action  by 
the  public  and  by  Congress. 


Would  Give  Preference  to  Skilled 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Spealcer,  one  does  not 
need  to  look  very  far  to  discover  the  many 
paradoxes  that  are  built  into  a  $100  bil- 
lion Federal  budget.  For  example,  we 
are  paying  Federal  funds  to  farmers  not 
to  produce,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  pay- 
ing for  reclamation  projects  to  put  more 
agriculture  land  into  production.  We  are 
spending  large  amounts  on  Federal  funds 
to  subsidize  tobacco,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  we  are  expending  funds  to  awaken 
the  general  public  to  the  dangers  of 
smoking. 

We  are  closing  down  many  veterans' 
facilities,  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  are 
building  others  and  expanding  the  war  on 
poverty. 

And  soon,  no  doubt,  we  will  be  consid- 
ering legislation  in  the  field  of  immigra- 
tion, whose  purpose  will  be  the  very  an- 
tithesis of  the  foreign  aid  program.  I  re- 
fer, Mr.  Speaker,  to  administration  plans 
to  amend  the  McCarran- Walter  Act  to 
I>ermlt  more  people  with  special  skills 
from  the  underdeveloped  countries  to 
come  into  this  country. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  sending  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  to  these  same  coimtries 
to  train  people  for  new  skills,  and  much 
of  our  economic  aid  is  predicated  on  the 
fact  tliat  we  need  to  develop  better  tech- 
nology in  countries 'where  such  skills  are 
rare. 

What  I  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Is  why  someone  in  the  Great  Society 
Bureau,  which  recommends  new  immi- 
gration laws  to  attract  skilled  people  to 
this  country,  does  not  consult  with  some- 
one in  the  Great  Society  State  Depart- 
ment, which  is  trying  to  keep  them  where 
they  are  so  they  can  be  of  benefit  to  their 
own  emerging  nation. 

If  I  have  oversimplified  the  case  in 
calling  attention  to  this  paradox,  then 
I  call  attention  to  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Carthage,  Mo.,  Press,  which  also 
wonders,  aloud,  why  we  are  going  and 
coming  at  the  same  time : 

Would  Give  Preterence  to  Skilled 

Recently  the  President  asked  for  the  elim- 
ination of  the  national  origins  quota  sj-stem 
for  immigration.  He  wants  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  skilled  people,  whatever  their  coun- 
try or  origin. 

In  practice,  this  will  mean  that  more  im- 
migrants will  come  from  the  underdeveloped 
nations,  and  that  they  will  tend  to  be  sci- 
entists, engineers  and  other  skilled  people. 
A  question  which  must  be  explored  is  what 
effect  this  loss  of  skills  would  have  on  the 
underdeveloped  nation. 

Sometimes  emigration  can  help  the  under- 
developed nations,  even  when  the  emigrant 
Is  highly  skilled.  In  some  nations,  even 
skilled  labor  can  be  In  oversupply,  since  the 


economy  may  be  too  unspecified  to  make  use 
of  it.  Thus,  the  gain  from  having  one  less 
mouth  to  feed  can  sometimes  offset  the  pro- 
duction lost  with  the  lost  worker. 

However,  tf  s  person  has  needed  skills, 
particularly  of  a  political,  business,  or  man- 
agerial nature,  his  emigration  can  be  a  real 
loss  for  the  underdeveloped  nation.  In  Its 
debate  on  the  President's  proposal.  Congress 
should  consider  these  losses  and  gains  to  the 
underdeveloped  nations,  in  addition  to  the 
domestic  Impact. 


Home  Role 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  17.  1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Home  Rule?— No."  The  arti- 
cle was  published  in  the  February  15, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Richmond  News-Leader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Richmond  News-Leader,  Feb.  15. 
1965] 

Home  Rlt.e? — No 

At  first  glance,  it  would  seem  that  ad- 
vocates of  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Colvimbla  have  an  app>ealing  case.  Residents 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  are  taxed,  but  they 
have  no  voice  In  the  administration  of  the 
city's  affairs,  nor  are  they  allowed  to  elect 
their  city  officials.  Washington  Is  a  foster 
child  of  the  Congress:  Members  of  Its  board 
of  commissioners  are  federally  appointed;  Its 
major  source  of  Income  Is  derived  from  con- 
gressional appropriations;  and  Congress 
dictates  many  District  policies  with  little  or 
no  notice  of  what  the  residents  would  prefer. 
In  addition,  home  rule  proponents  argue 
that  a  more  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  city's 
problems  Is  vital  to  solving  the  problems;  the 
impersonal  nature  of  Federal  control  cur- 
rently precludes  an  effective  attack. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Washington's  prob- 
lems are  serious,  but  they  seem  more  a  con- 
sequence of  the  city's  poptilatlon  than  of  Im- 
personal control  of  the  city's  affairs. 

A  quarter  of  a  cent\iry  ago,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  was  75  percent  white,  25  per- 
cent Negro.  As  emigrating  Negroes,  many  of 
them  Ullterate  and  unskUled,  began  to  flock 
to  the  city  In  large  numbers,  thousands  of 
white  families  fied  to  the  suburbs.  Now  the 
city's  population  Is  58  percent  Negroes,  42 
percent  white,  and  Indications  are  that  the 
Negro  percentage  will  continue  to  grow. 

Last  year,  among  cities  of  500.000  to  1  mil- 
lion population,  Washington  was  first  in  ag- 
gravated assaults.  It  was  second  in  robberies, 
and  fifth  in  all  major  crimes.  In  1964, 
Negroes  accounted  for  87  percent  of  arrests 
made  for  major  crimes.  The  city's  crime 
rate  has  Increased  83  percent  In  the  i>ast  7 
years. 

In  1963,  more  than  4.500  illegitimate  births 
were  recorded  In  the  District,  giving  It  the 
highest  Illegitimacy  rate  In  the  country — 
228.2  per  1,000  births.  Of  these  4,500  lUeglU- 
mate  births,  4,145  were  Negro.  Washington 
also  has  the  highest  rate  of  gonorrhea  In  the 
Nation — 1047.5  per  100.000.  The  city's  syphi- 
lis rate,  245.1  per  100,000,  ranks  second  only 
to  that  of  New  York.  A  mushrooming  school 
population,  currently  approaching  85  percent 
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Negro,  demands  unusual  expenses  for  spe- 
cialized training.  With  nearly  10,000  resi- 
dents on  relief,  welfare  costs  now  exceed  $11 
million  annually.  These  are  among  the  prob- 
lems with  which  a  predominantly  Negro  city 
administration,  predictable  under  home  rule, 
would  have  to  cope. 

Yet  the  fact  that  the  District's  population 
is  largely  Negro  Is  not  the  most  valid  argu- 
ment against  home  rule.  Washington  Is  not 
an  average  city:  It  is  the  National  Capital. 
As  such,  it  belongs  not  to  Its  residents,  but 
to  the  Nation.  The  Constitution  explicitly 
places  the  responsibility  for  control  of  the 
District's  affairs  In  the  hands  of  Congress, 
"to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever."  If  Congress  saw  fit  to  agree  to 
a  fixed  amount  to  be  paid  the  District  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  annually,  in  lieu  of  real 
estate  taxes  on  the  large  Federal  holdings  of 
tax-exempt  property  in  the  city,  that  would 
be  altogether  In  keeping  with  the  constitu- 
tional provision  that  established  Washington 
as  the  Federal  city.  The  District  may  need 
more  money;  but  home  rule,  no. 


Remember  the  "Maine' 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15,  1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our 
privilege  to  join  on  February  15  in  paying 
tribute  to  those  who  fought  in  the  Span- 
ish-American War. 

The  part  that  all  the  brave  partici- 
pants were  to  play  in  this  brief  but  fierce 
conflict  was  triggered  by  the  sinking  of 
the  battleship  Maine,  in  Manila  Harbor, 
on  this  day.  February  15,  67  years  ago. 
This  event,  which  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  "the  Pearl  Harbor  of  1898"  was  to 
set  off  a  sequence  of  engagements  which 
culminated  in  the  Battle  of  San  Juan 
Hill,  and  on  the  first  day  of  July  1898 
we  see  that  courageous  and  robust  young 
American.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  storming 
the  heights  of  San  Juan  Hill,  spurring  his 
men  on. 

It  was  this  land  action,  in  support  of 
our  blockade  of  Santiago  Harbor  that  ac- 
complished the  destruction  of  Spanish 
aggression  and  virtually  brought  about 
the  end  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
To  those  young  Americans  who  laid  down 
life  before  it  was  hardly  begun  for  them, 
to  the  Rough  Riders  and  their  Intrepid 
young  leader  as  they  stormed  the  ridges 
of  San  Juan  Hill  to  pave  the  way  to  vic- 
tory, and  to  all  our  brave  men  who  served 
our  great  country  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  we  pay  tribute. 

But  in  honoring  those  who  spread  the 
account  of  this  conflict,  which  brought 
the  United  States  to  its  rightful  place  as 
a  true  champion  of  liberty,  across  the 
pages  of  history  in  the  indelible  ink  of 
their  bravei-y.  we  would  be  indeed  remiss 
if  we  failed  to  honor  a  hero  in  our  midst. 
We  have  among  us  a  distinguished  gen- 
tleman whose  own  brave  life  reads  like 
the  most  imaginative  and  challenging  of 
adventure  stories.  I  speak  of  that  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
Honorable  Barratt  O'Hara. 


To  say  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fic- 
tion is  understating  Bahratt  O'Hara's 
adventurous  life.  His  brave  experi- 
ences took  him  through  that  rugged 
segment  of  American  history,  the  "au- 
thors" of  which  we  honor  today.  At  the 
brave  young  age  of  15  years,  he  landed 
in  Cuba — 3  days  after  Teddy  Roosevelt 
and  his  Rough  Riders  had  blazed  the 
trail  of  freedom  up  San  Juan  Hill  and 
for  his  participation  in  the  seige  of  San- 
tiago our  colleague  was  awarded  the 
Order  of  Militai-y  Merit  in  White,  by  the 
Republic  of  Cuba,  for  services  rendered 
to  the  Cuban  people  in  their  struggle  for 
independence  from  Spanish  rule. 

Each  of  us  here  knows  of  the  incredible 
bravery  and  excitement  with  which 
Barratt  O'Hara's  life  has  unfolded,  and 
as  our  colleague  in  this  great  body  he 
represents  to  us  not  only  all  that  is  the 
best  and  bravest  in  service  to  our  coun- 
try and  to  his  fellow  man  during  times  of 
stress,  but  he  has  distinguished  himself 
among  us  for  his  long  and  devoted  serv- 
ice as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  To  this  brave  man  we 
pay  tribute,  and  by  the  honor  we  pay 
him  as  a  symbol  of  all  that  is  great  and 
good  in  our  American  determination  to 
protect  and  preserve  freedom  among  all 
peoples,  we  also  do  honor  to  those  who 
served— as  did  Barratt  O'Hara — in  that 
bloody  conflict,  the  Spanish -American 
War. 


Cans  and  Weepers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

OF    NEW    HAMPSMtRX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  17,  1965 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  Repre- 
sentative James  C.  Cleveuind,  who  rep- 
resents my  home  district  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, is  one  of  the  dynamic  individuals 
who  never  dodges  the  challenge  of  duty. 
Recently,  this  quality  involved  him  in 
an  episode  which  might  have  had  tragic 
consequences.  The  Washington  Star  of 
February  14  commented  upon  this  oc- 
currence in  an  editorial.  The  problem 
of  regulating  the  purchase  of  firearms 
is  receiving  the  cai-eful  study  of  my  own 
Commerce  Committee,  so  I  do  not  nec- 
essarily endorse  the  position  of  the  Star, 
but  its  commendation  of  Representative 
Cleveland  is  deserved;  and  therefore  I 
request  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.s : 

Guns    and    Weepers 
Representative  Cleveland,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, is  not  one  of  those  curious  types  who 
can    look    the   other   way   when   someone   la 
being  murdered. 

When  he  heard  a  woman  screaming  in  dis- 
tress outside  hlfl  home  at  2724  34th  Street 
NW.  the  other  night,  the  Congressman  ran 
out  to  lend  a  hand.  He  saw  a  man  carrying 
a  woman  toward  a  car  and  he  shouted  at  the 
offender,  thinking  this  might  frighten  him 
off.     It  didn't.    Instead,  another  man,  "prac- 


tically raving,"  jumped  out  of  the  car.  He 
was  armed  with  a  kntfe  and  he  rushed  to- 
ward Mr.  Cleveland,  who  Just  managed  to 
beat  a  retreat  back  into  his  home.  The 
knife-wielder  pounded  on  the  Congressman  s 
door  with  a  shovel  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  threw  the  knife  through  a  pane  of  glass 
in  the  door.  By  the  time  the  police  got 
there,  the  trio  had  driven  away. 

This  may  have  been  some  kind  of  family 
fight  But  it  could  just  as  well  have  been 
an  attempt  at  rape  pr  murder.  No  one 
knows.  The  thing  which  impresses  us  is 
that  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  tried  to  assist  the 
woman,  was  helpless  when  the  armed  man 
came  after  him. 

He  would  not  have  been  helpless  if  he,  too, 
had  been  armed.  A  revolver,  assuming  a 
willingness  to  use  it,  could  have  brought 
down  one  lunatic,  or  at  least  held  him  at 
bay  until  the  police  arrived.  But  this  dan- 
gerous character  doubtless  is  still  roaming 
around  the  city  of  Washington. 

Those  who  seem  to  think  that  It  should  be 
a  capital  offense  for  a  citizen  even  to  own  a 
gun  never  discuss  this  kind  of  situation. 
They  prefer  to  weep  and  wring  their  hands. 
For  our  part,  we  favor  sensible  restraints  ou 
the  sale  of  guns.  But  had  we  been  in  Rep- 
resentative Cleveland's  position  we  would 
have  liked  to  have  had  a  gun  in  our  hand. 


L.B.J.  Shock  to  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17.  1965 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Abilene,  Kans.,  Reflector- 
Chronicle  which  points  up  some  perti- 
nent thoughts  regarding  objectives  of 
the  administration's  farm  policies. 

The  editorial  follows: 

L.B.J.  Shock  to  Farmers 

Is  the  national  administration  getting 
ready  to  do  a  turnaround  on  its  agricultural 
policy?  As  a  result  of  close  examination  of 
President  Johnson's  remarks  in  his  budget 
message  to  Congress  some  farmers  and  farm 
organization  leaders  are  beginning  to  get  that 
chilly  "written  off"  feeling. 

The  President  declared  that  farming  alone 
cannot  be  expected  to  provide  a  decent  living 
in  the  future  for  more  than  about  1  nUlllon 
farm  families,  even  with  Federal  assistance. 
This  is  less  than  a  third  of  the  families  now- 
listed  as  making  or  most  of  their  living  frc>:u 
agriculture. 

This  pronouncement  came  as  quite  a  shock 
to  those  farm  leaders  who  have  been  pressing 
for  preat«r  Federal  aid  to  maintain  fann 
families,  and  to  Members  of  Congress  whose 
constituents  are  largely  rural. 

Also,  it  goes  rather  sharply  opposite  Gov- 
ernment spokesmen  who  have  denied  tli  t 
farm  programs  they  administer  are  con- 
tributing to  an  exodus  from  the  land.  Mi  .-t 
candidates  from  the  President  on  down  have 
promised  to  work  for  the  preservation  of 
family  farms. 

President  Johnson  sees  it  as  apparent  thtt 
technological  advances  in  agriculture  are 
driving  people  out  of  agriculture.  There  are 
fewer  and  fewer  small  farm  operations;  llKe 
btisiness.  It  Is  becoming  necessary  for  fann- 
ing operations  to  get  larger  to  succeed 
President  Johnson  said  bliuitly  that  many 
now  trying  to  support  themselves  in  agrlc^il- 
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ti.re  must  find  other  ways  of  earning  a 
living.  This  Is  bound  to  be  a  little  embar- 
rassing for  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman, 
\^ho  has  been  advocating  the  opposite 
philosophy. 

The  President  envisions  the  creation  of 
millions  of  Jobs  in  small  towns,  cities,  and 
f.rming  areas  through  the  building  of  homes 
iov  the  elderly,  the  development  of  recrea- 
tion projects,  development  of  businesses  pro- 
vding  specialized  services  for  "push-button" 
!  rmers,  the  building  of  industrial  parks  in 
a;e;is  close  to  natural  resources,  more  water- 
s''ed  projects,  and  so  forth. 

Agriculture  generally  is  in  financial  trou- 
ble. There's  no  question  about  it.  But 
whether  more  old  folks'  homes  and  a  fishing 
pole  Instead  of  a  plow  are  the  answer  Is  some- 
tliing  the  Great  Society  apparently  is  going 
to  have  to  find  out. 


The  Need  for  Increased  Imports  of 
Residual  Fuel  Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 


OF    FLORIDA 


IS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1965 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Cheaper  Electricity:  More 
Jobs."  The  editorial  was  published  on 
February  13  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

The  editorial  sets  forth  very  clearly 
the  importance  of  removing  present  re- 
strictions on  the  importation  of  residual 
fuel  oil,  a  matter  which  is  of  great  in- 
terest not  only  to  the  State  of  Florida, 
but  also  to  the  eastern  seaboard. 

After  dealing  with  this  problem  for 
.'I'veral  years,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  recommend 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
ihat  these  restrictions  be  removed. 

The  economy  of  Florida  and  that  of 
the  Nation  stand  to  benefit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cheaper  ELECTRicmr:   More  Jobs 

Probably  hardly  anyone  reading  this  will 
ever  buy  a  drop  of  residual  fuel  oil  in  his 
iife — or  even  see  any.  But  you  have  a  di- 
rect dollar  Interest  In  it. 

On  March  11a  hearing  will  be  held  before 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  regarding  im- 
liort  restrictions  on  residual,  as  it  is  called, 
which  will  affect  the  pocketbook  of  every 
reader — and   millions  of   others. 

In  fact,  customers  of  Florida  Power  Corp. 
lone  have  about  $10  million  at  stake  over 
the  next  5  years  depending  upon  the  outcome 
ff  this  hearing. 

Residual  Is  a  viscous  mass — so  thick  it  has 
to  be  heated  to  220°  before  it  will  flow  as 
.  liquid — left  when  lighter  elements,  such 
.?  gasoline,  kerosene,  naphtha,  and  domestic 
:i:el  oil  have  been  distilled  from  the  crude. 

But  this  sticky  stuff  has  a  high  heat  con- 
tent, and  in  Florida  and  along  the  eastern' 
eaboard  it  is  extensively  used  as  a  fuel  b^ 
I  ectric  power  companies  and  large  industrial 
■  iants. 

At  the  tag  end  of  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
:t  ration,  due  to  pressure  by  coal  mining  In- 
>  rests — the      United      Mine      Workers      in- 
cluded— and    some    domestic    oil    producers, 

:nport  restrictions  were  Imposed — In  the 
:.ame  of  "national  security." 


Consequently,  Florida  Power,  other  electric 
comi>anies  In  Florida,  and  such  industries  as 
ovu"  phosphate  mines,  papermills,  chemi- 
cal plants  and  other  industries  have  had  to 
pay  a  premitim  of  at  least  25  cents  a  barrel 
on  around  35  to  40  million  barrels  a  year. 

Since  the  price  Florida  Power  pays  for  nat- 
ural gas  is  linked  directly  to  the  price  of 
residual,  and  your  power  rates  are  linked 
directly  to  fuel  costs,  electric  consumers  have 
been  catching  It  coming  and  going. 

Investigations  by  the  U.S.  OflBce  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  and  the  Defense  Department 
made  in  recent  months  have  revealed  that 
there  would  be  no  threat  whatever  to  na- 
tional security  In  lifting  the  import  quota. 

Other  studies  have  shown  that  neither  the 
coal  industry  nor  the  domestic  petroleum  in- 
dustry would  be  Injured.  American  oil  com- 
panies produce  very  little  residual.  Those 
electric  and  Industrial  plants  from  Florida 
to  New  England  which  use  residual  for  fuel 
cannot  be  converted  to  coal  anyway. 

Nevertheless,  the  Government  has  been  un- 
der pressure  from  the  coal  interests  to  re- 
tain or  tighten  the  restrictions. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  often  enough 
that  no  proof  Is  needed  for  this  projxjsition. 

Cheap  electric  power  means  more  jobs. 
More  jobs  mean  more  fuel  consumed — of  all 
types — and  more  prosperity  for  everyone, 
even  Including  the  coal  miners,  since  pros- 
perity In  today's  Interdependent  economy 
spreads  far  and  wide. 

The  Import  restriction  on  residual  fuel  oil 
penalizes  even  those  who  support  It.  It  Is 
an  economic  folly  which  sho\ild  be  ended. 


Lithuanian  Independence  Day 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  16,  1965 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem  it  an 
honor  and  a  grave  responsibility  to  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  observing  the  47th 
anniversary  of  the  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

As  freemen,  and  as  Members  of  the 
greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world,  we 
can  speak  out  and  we  must  speak  out  on 
the  tragedy  which  has,  for  so  long, 
pressed  down  on  the  peoples  of  Lithuania. 

In  a  world  where  the  fate  of  small 
nations  is  often  decided  by  forces  over 
which  they  have  no  control,  Lithuania 
is  a  prime  example  of  how  a  small,  in- 
dependent nation  can  be  crushed  by  tyr- 
anny. More  than  once,  in  the  course  of 
its  histoi-y,  Lithuania  has  been  occupied 
by  foreign  tyrants.  This  history  began 
in  A.D.  1009,  nearly  500  years  before  the 
discovery  of  America.  One  must  hope 
that  a  people  of  such  character  and  sus- 
tenance, a  people  who  in  their  22  years 
of  freedom  during  this  century  adopted 
^  democratic  form  of  government,  must 
in  the  end  prevail. 

The  late  Winston  Churchill  once 
wrote : 

Laws,  just  or  imjust.  may  govern  men's  ac- 
tions. Tyrannies  may  restrain  or  regulate 
their  words.  The  machinery  of  propaganda 
may  pack  their  minds  with  falsehoods.  But 
the  soul  c«f  man  thxis  held  In  trance,  or 
frozen  In  a  long  night,  can  be  awakened  by  a 
spark  coming  from  God  knows  where.  Peo- 
ple in  bondage  need  not  despair. 


By  paying  tribute  to  Lithuania  today, 
we  Eire  sustained  by  its  history  and  its 
many  achievements.  And  we  help  sus- 
tain the  p>eople  of  Lithuania  in  their 
hopes  for  ultimate  deliverance. 


National  Bellamy  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 11,  1963,  it  was  my  privilege  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  presentation  of  the  22d 
annual  National  Bellamy  Award  to  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  Central  High  School. 
It  was  an  honor  for  me  to  share  that 
occasion  with  students,  faculty,  alumni, 
and  friends  of  Central  because  the  Bel- 
lamy Award  stands  for  the  greatness  of 
our  country,  its  heritage,  its  principles, 
its  future. 

In  1964  Bobby  Johnson,  Central  Highs 
student  representative,  offered  a  splen- 
did address  to  the  23d  annual  recipient 
of  the  famous  award,  Wausau  Senior 
High  School.  Under  unanimous  consent, 
I  include  Bobby  Johnson's  address  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 

The  address  follows : 
Address  by  Bobby   Johnson,  Central  High 
School 

Representing  Chattanooga  Central  High 
School  and  the  Volunteer  State  of  Tennessee, 
recipient  of  the  22d  annual  Bellamy  Award, 
I  extend  congratulations  to  Wausau  Senior 
High  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin  upon  this 
distinct  honor.  How  well  I  recaU  the  pride 
etched  on  the  face  of  each  Centralite  as  he 
reverently  witnessed  the  presentation  of  the 
Bellamy  flag,  symbolizing  the  patriotism  of 
our  American  heritage,  portrayed  by  Francis 
Bellamy's  "Pledge  of  Allegiance." 

Tennesseeans,  especially  those  from  Chat- 
tanooga, the  All  America  City,  understand 
the  price  of  our  heritage.  It  was  purchased 
with  the  blood  of  our  great-grandfathers  on 
the  Chlckamauga  battlefield  and  the  rocky 
cliffs  of  Lookout  Mountain  in  the  Battle 
Above  the  Clouds.  Now  this  famous  land- 
mark may  be  reached  by  an  incline,  the 
world's  steepest  railway,  propelled  by  TVA 
power.  Today  Chattanooga,  the  dynamo  of 
Dixie,  has  become  the  electrical  center  of  the 
Nation  since  the  TVA  and  Its  surrounding 
recreational  facilities  have  become  a  national 
tourist  attraction. 

The  school  spirit  of  Central  was  born  In 
1907  when  Central  High  first  opened  her 
doors  to  269  county  students  and  has  grown 
to  be  the  largest  Hamilton  County  school. 
Since  the  first  graduating  class  of  1908.  the 
school  spirit  has  become  a  great  tradition. 
This  exuberant  spirit  expressed  In  pep  meet- 
ings Is  extended  throughout  every  phase  of 
the  school,  substantiated  by  our  enviable 
athletic  record  of  winning  several  State 
championships  and  being  recognized  as  No. 
5  In  football  in  the  Nation  in  1963.  The 
quiet,  dUlgent  spirit  Is  further  exemplified 
by  the  service  clubs,  dedication  of  altunni 
and  faculty  members,  and  winning  of  13 
Freedoms  Foundation  Awards.  Climaxing  a 
distinguished  history  of  honors,  the  Bellamy 
Award  served  as  a  m.agnet  attracting  other 
other  outstanding  awards.  Including  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  State  Association  of  Student 
Councils,   National   CouncU  of  Teachers  of 
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English  runner-up  award,  and  second  In  the 
national  ROTC  rifle  meet.  Also,  In  1964  two 
Central  students  were  on  the  3d  Army  ROTC 
rifle  team  that  beat  West  Point  for  the  na- 
tional championship. 

Jiist  as  our  school  reached  Its  maturity 
October  11,  1963,  so  today  you,  too,  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  our  principal's 
memorable  words,  "This  Is  Central's  finest 
hour." 


Please,  Mrs.  Peterson,  I'd  Rather  Do  It 
Myself 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17.  1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
which  recently  appeared  in  Printers* 
Ink: 
Please,  Mrs.  Peterson.  I'd  R.ather  Do  It 

Myself 
(By  Gloria  Brown,  consumer,  Los  Angeles) 

There's  a  knight  on  a  white  horse  charging 
around  our  television  screen  these  days 
armed  with  a  box  of  laundry  detergent  that 
turns  everything  in  its  path  sparkling  clean. 

Other  than  being  mildly  curious  as  to  how 
I  would  clean  the  hoofprints  off  the  carpet- 
ing if  he  suddenly  decided  to  gallop  through 
my  living  room.  I've  never  been  too  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  of  his  brief  visits. 
This  knight  in  sudsy  armor  is  the  creation  of 
advertising,  and  represents  a  unique  and 
wonderful  selling  device  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  To  my  mind,  he  is  a  relatively 
harmless  fellow  who  is  at  least  considerate 
enough  not  to  Imply  that  I,  as  a  consumer, 
am  some  kind  of  helpless,  blundering  fool 
unable  to  decide  intelligently  how  to  spend 
my  money. 

This  is  not  true,  unfortunately,  of  a  benev- 
olent good  fairy  now  flitting  around  the 
White  House  intent  not  only  on  creating  hard 
feelings  between  me  and  my  laundry  knight, 
but  determined  to  tell  me  wliat  I  ought  to 
want  to  buy.  I  refer  to  Mrs.  Esther  Peter- 
son, former  labor  lobbyist  and  now  special 
assistant  to  President  Johnson  for  consumer 
affairs.  Mrs.  Peterson's  Los  Angeles  confer- 
ence was  planned  for  the  express  purpose  of 
informing  the  public  that  we  are  being  ma- 
nipulated and  mistreated  by  advertisers,  and 
to  advise  us  about  what  she  believes  we  should 
really  want  as  consumers. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  always  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  public  and  the  consumer 
are  one  and  the  same,  I  frankly  can't  see 
why  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  have  Mrs.  Peter- 
son or  anyone  else  act  as  Interpreter  to  in- 
form my  elected  Congressman  of  my  pur- 
fhasing  problems.  If  I  do  have  a  complaint, 
I  certainly  can  voice  It  to  him.  If  I  think 
he  isn't  paying  attention,  I  can  march  down 
to  my  nearest  ballot  box  on  election  day  and 
lodge  my  protest.  This  is  more  than  I  can  do 
with  Mrs.  Peterson,  who  doesn't  have  to  an- 
swer to  me  at  all. 

If  I  have  any  complaints  about  a  product. 
I  can  effectively  voice  my  protest  to  the  man- 
ufacturer by  simply  refusing  to  purchase  his 
product. 

We  already  have  two  Federal  agencies,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  and  both  have  ample 
power  to  protect  me  from  dangerous  foods 
and  drugs,  and  false  advertising  practices. 

If,  as  an  average  consumer,  I  am  smart 
enough  to  earn  my  Income,  I  am  certainly 


smart  enough  to  know  what  I  want  to  buy. 
The  manufacturer  in  today's  competitive 
market  constantly  inundates  me  with  ques- 
tionnaires regarding  my  product  preferences, 
thus  exhibiting  a  definite  Interest  in  my 
needs.  Having  never  received  any  type  of 
questionnaire  from  Mrs.  Peterson,  I  can  only 
assume  that  she  is  more  interested  in  telling 
me  what  she  thinks  I  ought  to  want,  than  in 
finding  out  what  I  do  want. 

All  things  considered,  I'll  take  my  chances 
with  my  laundry  detergent  knight  who 
doesn't  cost  me  a  thing,  rather  than  with  the 
paid  concern  of  Mrs.  Peterson. 


February  17 


Lithuanian  Independence 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16,  1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Peniii&lvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  16th  of  February  it  has 
become  customary  in  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  pay  tribute  to  the  people 
of  Lithuania  and  to  their  nation  that 
had  on  this  day  won  its  independence. 

It  Is  fitting  that  we  should  commemo- 
rate this  occasion,  because  we  Americans 
should  never  become  so  taken  up  with 
the  busy  affairs  of  our  national  and  in- 
ternational life  that  we  cannot  take  at 
least  a  moment  to  pay  our  respects  to  a 
heroic  people.  In  so  doing  we  keep  alive 
the  idea  that  Lithuania  ivas  an  inde- 
pendent country  and  that  it  was  a  victim 
of  Soviet  treachery.  But  we  also  keep 
alive  within  our  own  national  tradition 
the  supreme  ideal  of  our  commitment  to 
self-determination  for  all  peoples. 

During  the  interwar  pedod  Lithuania 
had  been  an  established,  viable  nation- 
state.  Diplomatic  relations  had  been  es- 
tablished with  other  nations  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  Leasue  of  Nations,  Lithuania 
had  done  her  part  in  maintaining  world 
peace.  In  internal  matters  the  Lithua- 
nians had  created  a  vigorous  economic 
order.  The  social  aspects  of  Lithuanian 
life  were  commendable,  and  culturally 
the  nation  flourished.  And,  of  course. 
politically  the  Lithuanians  chart-ed  their 
own  destiny  as  they  saw  fit. 

The  point  to  make  here  is  simply  tliis : 
Lithuanians  had  proved  thar  capacity  to 
rule  their  own  nation;  they  had  won  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  world; 
they  had  a  right  to  be  proud  of  their 
achievements  as  a  nation.  This  being 
true,  what  rationalization  can  there  be 
for  the  So\iet  conquest  other  than  its 
compulsive  drive  to  expand  the  borders 
of  communism.  This  is  a  thought  we 
must  all  bear  in  mind  during  these  days 
of  so-called  peaceful  coexistence. 

To  the  Lithuanian  people  here  in  the 
United  States,  in  Western  Eiu-ope.  and 
iib  their  own  homeland.  I,  threfore.  ex- 
tend my  warmest  congratulations  on  this 
their  day  of  national  commemoration. 
May  they  be  given  the  inner  strength  to 
bear  their  oppression  manfully,  and  let 
me  say  that  we  all  look  forward  to  that 
day  when  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation will  be  a  respected  universal  prin- 
ciple for  all  mankind. 


RehabilitaHon  of  the  Mentally  III 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  OXONTE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTS 
Wednesday.  February  17.  1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  recently  about  our  mentally 
ill  citizens  and  the  methods  for  treatir.,' 
them.  Less  than  100  years  ago,  our  men! 
tally  ill  were  locked  up  and  for- 
gotten forever  under  the  premises  that 
there  was  no  cure  or  help  for  them.  Now, 
the  story  is  different,  and  there  are 
numerous  cases  to  prove  this  point.  Let- 
ting these  people  know  that  someone 
cares  and  rehabilitation  are  most  impor- 
tant in  helping  these  people  back  on  the 
road  to  lead  good  and  useful  lives. 

One  incident,  in  particular,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention.  So  that 
all  may  know  about  the  halfway  house  I 
am  placing  it  in  the  Record  for  your  at- 
tention. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Leeman 
of  Lee,  Mass.,  have  just  such  a  house. 
They  are  providing  a  home  for  mentally 
disturbed  patients  from  the  -Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  In  Leeds,  Mass., 
in  order  that  when  they  are  released 
they  may  return  to  their  homes  to  play 
an  active  and  useful  role  in  their  com- 
munities. 

These  people,  after  spending  some  time 
at  the  halfway  house,  have  various  re- 
sponsibilities, and  some  even  are  gain- 
fully employed. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  how  our 
mentally  ill  are  being  helped  to  help 
themselves  and  I  commend  your  atten- 
tion to  the  following  article: 

I  From  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union, 

Feb.  10,  1965] 

Adopted  Parents  Help  Veterans  Gain  New 

Lease    on    Life   in    Lee 

Lee. — Veterans'  Administration  mental  pa- 
tients   are    making    the    difficult    transition 
from  long  hospitalization  to  community  life 
by  going  to  live  with  "adopted  parents." 
halfway  house 

Such  a  haliway  house  has  been  built  here 
by  Gordon  Leeman,  a  State  conservation 
officer,  who  occupies  part  of  it  with  his  wift-. 
two  daughters,  and  a  son. 

The  Leemans  built  the  house  last  year— 
an  86-  by  40-foot  ranch-style,  split-level 
home.     They  occupy  the  lower  level. 

On  the  upper  level  are  six  modern  motel - 
style,  twin-bedded  rooms,  four  tile  baths,  a 
huge  living  room,  dining  room,  stainless  steel 
kitchen,  and  a  den.  Nearby  is  a  large  swim- 
ming pool. 

The  upper-level  occupants  are  12  veterans 
from  the  Northampton  VA  hospital.  In  so.;- 
son,  some  of  these  men  cultivate  a  big  vege- 
table garden.  Others  favor  boating  and  fish- 
ing in  nearby  Laurel  Lake.  Still  others  go 
downtown  bowling.  None  hangs  around  to 
brood. 

This  halfway  house  is  the  brainchild  of 
two  social  workers  at  the  Northampton  VA 
hospital.  They  had  witnessed  the  success 
of  individual  placement  of  screened  patients 
in  selected  neighborhood  foster  homes. 

•Could  a  number  of  patients  be  motivated 
to  leave  the  protective  walls  of  the  hospital 
as  a  group  for  the  halfwfty  house?"  they 
asked. 

After  weeks  of  screening,  they  finally 
chose  an  initial  group  of  eight  long-term  p.t- 
tlents. 
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PATIENTS    PAT    PART 

Each  patient  must  be  able  to  pay  $135  a 
month  from  his  own  funds  for  rooim,  board. 
laundry,  recreation,  and  personal  services  at 
the  halfway  bouse.  Most  can  afford  this 
by  combining  their  social  security  and  vet- 
erans' pension  payments. 

Of  the  original  group  chosen,  four  vet- 
erans now  have  paying  jobs  in  the  commu- 
nity. Others  are  showing  slow  but  steady 
progress  in  the  transition.  Neighbors  have 
L.  ken  the  recuperating  veterans  into  their 
iomes,  treating  them  as  members  of  their 
j.inilies. 

•We  would  like  to  hope  that  some  day  all 
v-ill  be  going  back  to  their  families  or  on 
tiieir  own,"  a  Veterans'  Administration 
spokesman  said. 

Incidentally,  the  Leemans  are  so  pleased 
with  the  results  of  their  experiment  that 
they're  contemplating  a  four-room  addition 
to  their  halfway  house. 


The  Sugar  Act  and  Other  Farm  Legislation 
in  the  89th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17,  1965 

Mrs.  MAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Robert  Dole,  of  Kansas,  was  re- 
cently a  speaker  at  the  Fifth  Annual 
Fargo  Farm  Forum  in  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
In  addition  to  making  several  sage  com- 
ments on  the  status  of  farm  legislation 
in  the  89th  Congress,  he  presented  an 
excellent  analysis  on  the  prospects  for 
sugar  legislation  in  this  session.    I  think 
my  colleagues  from  urban   as  well  as 
rural  areas  will  find  much  of  interest 
to  them  in  this  message.    With  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  Mr.  Dole's  speech 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
'The  Sugar  Act  and  Other  Farm  Legisla- 
tion  IN    the   89th    Congress" — Bt   Hon. 
Robert  Dole,  of  Kansas,  at  the  Fifth  An- 
nual Fargo  Farm  Forum,  Fargo,  N.  Dak., 
February  5, 1965 

The  89th  Congress,  now  in  the  process  of 
orE^anlzatlon,  will  be  an  Important  one  to 
U.S.  farmers.  Actions  taken  in  this  Con- 
press  win,  for  better  or  worse,  affect  our 
national  scene  for  many  years.  When  the 
New  Frontier  started  there  were  some  4  mil- 
lion farms  In  this  Nation.  With  the  advent 
of  the  Great  Society  there  were  about  3»i 
million.  Present  Washington  thinking  being 
mysteriously  revealed  by  the  administration 
would  indicate  the  future  calls  for  a  farm 
economy  of  only  a  million  farms. 

Let  me  illustrate  it  this  way — look  at  the 
person  on  your  right,  then  at  the  per- 
pun  on  your  left — those  two  folks  may 
not  be  coming  to  meetings  like  this  under 
xhe  Great  Society. 

In  the  past  several  weeks  the  administra- 
•;on's  farm  proposals  have  been  taking  shape. 
First,  there  was  the  Budget  Bureau  Direc- 
T  >rs  statement  in  the  Saturday  Review;  next. 
Mie  budget  message  calling  for  cuts  in  ACP, 
.='  lil  conservation,  agricultural  research,  meat- 
..nd  poultry-inspection  expenditure,  and 
s-:ashes  in  the  costs  of  commodity  programs. 
Yesterday,  February  4,  the  President  sent 
li:s  farm  message  to  Congress.  Here  in 
f  ^sence  Is  what  it  said : 

•Progress  is  never  free  of  problems.    Agri- 
cultural progress  has  made  price  and  Income 


support  programs  increasingly  necessary  and 
increasingly  dllBcult. 

"The  basic  need  for  farm  programs  arises 
trom  the  fanner's  economic  Isolation  and  his 
enormous  ci^Mclty  to  produce.  We  have  to- 
day at  least  50  million  acres  more  cropland 
than  Is  required  to  produce  all  ot  the  food  and 
fiber  that  we  can  consume  plus  all  we  can  ez- 
I>ort.  Without  programs  to  guide  production, 
new  crop  surpluses  would  be  Inevitable. 
Even  relatively  small  surplus  can  depress 
prices  below  cost  of  production  levels. 
"Our  programs  should: 
"Provide  efficient  family  farmers  an  op- 
portunity to  earn  parity  of  income. 

"Assist  those  small  farmers  who  have  little 
chance  to  enlarge  their  op>eratiozis  but  whose 
age,  physical  handicap,  or  lack  of  education, 
prevent  their  shifting  to  other  employment. 
"Assist  those  farm  families  who  seek  to 
enlarge  their  productive  resources  In  order 
to  obtain  a  decent  living  and  have  the  oppor- 
tunity and  capacity  to  do  so. 

"We  must  also  continue  to  tie  domestic 
farm  policies  to  our  International  trade  ob- 
jectives by  pricing  our  products  for  export 
at  competitive  world  levels  and  by  relating 
our  production  to  the  longer-term  demands 
of  world  markets. 

•'Our  objective  must  be  for  the  farmer  to 
get  improved  income  out  of  the  marketplace, 
with  less  cost  to  the  Government." 

The  issues  raised  by  the  scheduled  ter- 
mination of  the  wheat  and  feed  grains  pro- 
gram, the  cotton  program,  and  the  Wool  Act 
in  1965  must  be  resolved. 

With  this  In  mind,  "Why,"  you  may  ask, 
"would  any  Secretary  of  Agriculture  want  to 
intentionally  disrupt  market  prices?"  The 
reason  is  simple  even  if  not  sound.  He  wants 
to  make  economic  life  as  miserable  as  pos- 
sible for  those  farmers  who  do  not  participate 
in  his  programs.  He  does  this  in  order  to  get 
the  highest  possible  signup  In  his  program 
so  he  can  tell  everybody  how  "popular"  it 
is. 

That  may  Indeed  be  a  short-term  political 
solution,  but  It's  made  at  the  expense  of 
every  grain  farmer  in  America,  t>oth  coopera- 
tors  and  noncooperators. 

We  sought  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  from  selling  surplus  Government 
grain  for  less  than  15  percent  above  the 
ctirrent  CCC  loan  level  plus  carrying  charges. 
Present  law  allows  unrestricted  Government 
grain  sales  Into  the  domestic  market  at  only 
5  percent  above  the  loan  level.  Secretary 
Freeman  has  recently  gone  even  further  In 
the  direction  of  lower  farm  prices  and  has 
dropped  both  the  feed  grain  and  wheat  loan 
levels  another  nickel  a  bushel  below  that  In 
effect  for  1964. 

Interestingly  enough,  farmers  and  farm  or- 
ganizations the  Nation  over,  many  with  di- 
verse opinions  on  other  aspects  of  the  farm 
program,  have  agreed  this  proposal  Is  a  sound 
one. 

Commonsense  dictates  that  a  higher  CCC 
release  price  would  strengthen  market  prices 
and  raise  farm  Income  from  grains. 

The  major  farm  organizations  in  my  home 
State  of  Kansas  have  agreed  this  Is  a  good 
Idea. 

Last  year  even  the  Democrats  on  the  Wheat 
Subcommittee  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives felt  that  an  Increase  In  the  release  price 
would  Increase  farm  income  •  •  •  but  not 
Orville  Freeman,  and  efforts  to  add  the 
amendment  were  sidetracked. 

I  was  among  those  in  the  last  Congress 
who  opposed  the  present  cotton  program  and 
today  it  appears  obvious  the  present  cotton 
program  just  isn't  working.  Another  million 
bales  have  been  added  to  the  surplus  (total 
near  12.5  million  bales)  and  many  millions 
of  more  dollars  ($543  million — total  cost 
about  $800  million ) ,  have  been  spent  on  ex- 
pensive subsidies  to  textile  mills  and  almost 
everybody  else  in  the  cotton  business,  except 
cotton  farmers. 


In  my  (pinion  Congress  will  support  an 
•ztenalozi  of  the  19M  Wool  Act.  This  pro- 
gram has  teoad  farmer  support  and  is  needed 
to  keep  our  domestic  producers  In  a  ccxnpet- 
Itlve  position  with  large-scale  Imports.  I 
would  expect  that  this  program  would  be 
extended  without  too  much  difficulty. 

I  briefly  mention  these  major  commodity 
programs  to  you,  because  sugar  legislation 
is  tied  in  with  them. 

PROSPECTS   FOR   SUGAR   LEGISLATION 

With  the  pressure  for  the  consideration  of 
wheat,  wool,  feed  grains,  and  cotton  legis- 
lation, there  will  be  a  tendency  to  delay 
sugar  legislation  in  1965.  You  may  have 
noted  the  President's  farm  message,  Febru- 
ary 4,  did  not  contain  any  reference  to 
sugar  legislation.  No  group  of  farmers  has 
received  less  consideration  from  the  admin- 
istration than  the  American  sugarbeet 
producers. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  record. 
In  the  summer  of  1963,  amidst  a  market 
showing  a  40-year  high  in  domestic  sugar 
prices,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  asked 
U.S.  sugar  producers  to  expand  their  pro- 
duction. He  promised  in  return  that  there 
would  be  no  acreage  restrictions  on  domestic 
production  through  the  1965  crop.  The  De- 
partment of  Agrlcultm-e  officially  announced 
this.  Yet  last  fall,  the  Secretary  reversed 
himself  and  announced  the  Imposition  of 
acreage  restrictions  for  the  1965  crop. 

On  January  31,  1964,  President  Johnson 
submitted  to  Congress  his  recommendations 
on  agricultural  legislation  for  the  2d  session 
of  the  88th  Congress.  Among  other  things 
he  made  the  following  recommendations  con- 
cerning sugar  which  appear  at  page  4  of 
House  Document  No.  210,  88th  Congress,  2d 
session: 

"4.  Sugar:  The  rise  in  sugar  prices  in 
1963  reflected  a  reduction  in  world  supplies. 
The  Cuban  crop  was  about  one-half  the  pre- 
Castro  level.  Europe  had  two  poor  sugar- 
beet  crops.  But  the  fears  voiced  last  year 
proved  that  the  United  States  would  be  un- 
able to  obtain  suflBcient  sugar  proved  ground- 
less. Action  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture assured  sugar  users  an  adequate  sup- 
ply and  helped  halt  the  price  Increase  that 
attended  heavy  buying  in  anticipation  of 
shortages. 

"However,  the  experience  of  the  past  year — 
and  the  fact  that  foreign  sugar  quotas  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  1964 — highlight  the  need 
for  some  action  at  this  session  of  Congress 
to  assure  ample  supplies  of  sugar  to  con- 
sumers at  fair  prices. 

"I  recommend  the  removal  of  marketing 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  domestically  pro- 
duced sugar  during  the  calendar  year  1964. 
This  legislation  will  reUeve  the  pressure  on 
world  market  supplies  at  a  time  when  these 
supplies  are  short. 

"The  effectiveness  of  our  present  arrange- 
ments for  foreign  sugar  procxirement  are  un- 
der intensive  study.  On  the  basis  of  this 
study  I  shall — early  In  this  session — make 
recommendations  for  remedial  legislation." 
As  can  be  clearly  seen,  the  President  ad- 
vocated the  removal  of  marketing  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  of  domestically  produced 
sugar  during  1964. 

He  also  said  reoonunendations  would  be 
made  early  in  1964  for  remedial  legislation 
on  the  procurement  of  foreign  sugar. 
What,  however,  have  been  the  results? 
An  executive  commvmlcation  carrying  the 
necessary  legislative  language  to  allow  the 
marketing  of  sugar  produced  domestically 
In  1963  and  1964  was  submitted  to  Congress 
on  December  30.  1963.  The  administration, 
however,  did  not  press  for  any  action  on  this 
recommendation . 

Some  31  sugar  bills  were  introduced  in  the 
House  during  the  last  session  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Seven  of 
these  bills  were  Introduced  by  members  of 
the   Committee   on  Agriculture   as  early  as 
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March  19,  1954,  but  the  administration  failed 
In  the  88th  Congress  to  give  the  committee 
either  its  own  recommendations  or  its  com- 
ments on  the  31  bills  pending  In  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
ctilture  tried  to  reconcile  the  divergent  views 
within  the  sugar  Industry  in  an  effort  to 
work  out  legislation  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  act  which  expired  last  year.  Through- 
out these  meetings,  administration  spokes- 
men failed  to  give  the  committee  any  indi- 
cation of  the  position  tliat  the  executive 
branch  had  taken. 

The  final  result,  of  course,  was  a  dead- 
lock. 

Without  going  into  all  of  the  various  rami- 
fications and  arguments  concerning  this 
complex  matter,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
domestic  beet  industry  made  numerous  ef- 
forts to  reach  an  agreement  and  tried  In 
good   faith  to  keep  this   program  going. 

Beet  producers  were  asked  to  Increase  their 
production  In  1963  and  1964.  They  certain- 
ly had  a  right  to  expect  their  Crovernment  to 
allow  tliem  to  market  that  production  as  the 
President  promised  In  his  agricultural  mes- 
sage. As  I  stated  earlier,  beetgrowers  were 
also  officially  informed  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  there  would  be  no  acre- 
age restrictions  on  their  1965  crop.  They 
made  their  plans  on  the  basis  of  this  advice 
from  their  Government.  In  addition  to  the 
administration's  complete  abdication  of  re- 
sponsibility, one  of  the  chief  obstacles  in 
reaching  an  agreement  was  the  insistence  of 
the  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  Association  that 
beet  producers  accept  a  20-percent  exit  in 
their  acreage  In  1965. 

Let  us  remember  the  entire  Sugar  Act  did 
not  expire  in  December  1964 — Just  that  part 
of  it  which  deals  with  the  method  of  ac- 
quiring foreign -produced  sugar. 

The  result  of  this  inept  procedxu-e  has 
been  a  windfall  for  foreign  sugar  interests 
and  a  severe  blow  to  the  economy  of  a  dozen 
beet-growing  States  like  Kansas  and  North 
Dakota. 

When  the  foreign  quota  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  expired  on  December  31,  1964,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through  USDA  re- 
leases. Intimated  he  didn't  have  authority 
anymore  to  collect  the  quota  premium  (or 
difference  between  the  United  States  and 
world  sugar  price)  on  the  global  quota  sugar 
which  once  belonged  to  Cuba.  As  you  per- 
haps know,  this  amounts  to  about  3  cents 
k  pound  on  approximately  I'i  million  tons 
annually.  He  also  said  he  didn't  have  au- 
thority to  collect  the  escalated  recapture  fee 
which  applied  to  country  quota  sugar  ob- 
tained overseas.  This,  as  you  will  recall, 
amounted  to  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound 
on  approximately  1^2  million  tons  annually. 
The  balance  of  oiir  foreign  sugar  supply 
comes  from  the  Philippines  which  are  covered 
by  a  treaty  only  are  not  subject  to  the  recap- 
ture fee  formula. 

In  the  same  breath,  though,  the  Secretary 
said  he  did  have  authority  to  administra- 
tively extend  country  quotas  to  dozens  of 
foreign  nations  the  world  over  to  bring  their 
sugar  into  the  U.S.  market  In  1965. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  U.S.  taxpay- 
er^-?  It  means  about  $126  million  in  lost 
revenue  in  1965.  It  means  foreign  sugar 
producers  will  be  up  to  $126  million  richer 
and  the  U.S.  taxpayers  will  be  out  of  pocket 
an  eqvial  amount  •  •  •  and  American  con- 
sumers won't  get  one  bit  of  benefit  because 
the  entire  U.S.  price  Is  going  to  foreigners. 
It  would  be  enough  money  to  restore  many 
of  the  cuts  outlined  in  the  administration's 
farm  budget. 

At  the  s.ame  time.  U.S.  beet  producers  must 
take  a  cut  in  their  1965  production  of  5  per- 
cent across  the  board,  which  means  an  11- 
percent  slash  to  old  growers.  This  means, 
as  you  know,  less  processing  and  fewer  Jobs 
in  beet  areas. 


This  situation  is  simply  not  equitable  and 
should  be  corrected  immediately. 

But  frankly,  I  am  not  optimistic.  Unless 
a  very  strong  bipartisan  effort  is  made.  I'm 
fearful  the  Sugar  Act,  not  even  mentioned. 
In  the  President's  message  yesterday,  will  not 
be  revised  one  lota  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  will  lay  dormant  until  next  year  when 
the  whole  act  expires  on  December  31.  196G. 

Without  question  the  administration  and 
the  foreign  sugar  interests  have  things  pretty 
much  their  own  way  these  days.  The  ad- 
ministration has  a  2-to-l  majority  in  tlie 
Congress  and  a  24-to-ll  margin  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

My  message  is  not  one  of  optimism  but 
rather  one  of  challenge.  You  and  the  mil- 
lions of  others  who  earn  your  living  in  Amer- 
ica's most  important  industry  must  exert  a 
maximiun  effort  if  you  are  going  to  save  agri- 
culture from  the  whims  of  a  dispassionate 
urban  Congress  and  an  apathetic  adminis- 
tration. 

The  challenge  is  yours,  but  you  can  count 
on  the  help  from  those  of  us  who  share  your 
convictions. 


We  Remember  the  "Maine** 


Jewish  War  Veterans  Aid  in  Reopening  of 
the  Yeshiva  of  Brighton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP   JTEW    YOEOE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17.  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 17,  1964,  the  Yeshiva  of  Brighton, 
an  outstanding  philanthropic  institution 
of  learning  in  Brooklyn  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  centui-y,  was  stricken  by  a 
serious  disaster.  A  violent  blaze  which 
began  in  the  basement  area  of  tlie  build- 
ing completely  destroyed  the  student 
synagogue  and  study  haU,  destroyed  the 
contents  of  the  librarj',  and  caused  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  entire  inteiior 
of  the  structure. 

So  devastating  was  the  fire  that  It  was 
imperative  that  the  school  secure  the 
support  of  the  entire  community  before 
It  could  again  open  its  doors. 

First  to  come  to  its  asdstance  was  Mr. 
Jerry  Nisman,  commander  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  Kings  County,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  Mr.  Nisman  mobilized  the  full  re- 
sources of  his  organization  to  publicize 
the  crisis  at  the  school  and  to  solicit  f  imds 
for  the  renovation  of  the  building.  Thus 
far  his  efforts  have  resulted  in  substan- 
tial sums  of  money  being  contributed  to 
the  institution  from  the  various  posts  of 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  and  from  the 
community  at  large. 

Due  primarily  to  his  efforts,  the  Yes- 
hiva of  Brighton  has  been  able,  under  the 
able  direction  of  Rabbi  Murray  I.  Fried- 
man, principal.  Joseph  Ehrenreich,  di- 
rector, and  Rabbi  Harry  Lax,  assistant 
director,  to  resume  its  function  of  train- 
ing future  citizens  in  the  traditions  of 
their  faith  and  in  the  principles  of  demo- 
cratic living. 

Mr.  Nisman's  actions  demonstrate 
once  again  that  In  peacetime  activities  as 
well  as  in  wartime  pursuits  this  country's 
servicemen  are  foremost  in  their  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OP   WASHOfGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15,  1965 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  9:40  o'clock  this  evening  a 
few  Americans  will  recall  that  67  years 
ago  Havana  Harbor  was  the  scene  of 
death  and  destruction.  We  remembtr 
the  Maine.  It  Is  entirely  fitting,  Rh\ 
Speaker,  that  we  recall  that  incident  to- 
day, 67  years  later. 

The  American  battleship — second 
class — U.S.S.  Maine,  a  gleaming  6,682- 
ton  vessel,  was  commissioned  in  1895. 
Three  years  after  launching  she  was  or- 
dered to  proceed  from  Key  West,  Fla. 
to  Havana  Harbor,  under  tiie  command 
of  Capt.  Charles  D.  Sigsbee.  Althourh 
the  visit  was  termed  a  "friendly  one,"  it 
was  obvious  the  Maine  was  to  represent 
American  strength  in  the  harbor,  and  to 
help  Americans  in  Cuba  In  event  their 
safety  was  in  question.  The  Spanish  au- 
thorities In  Cuba  protested,  but  tlie 
Maine  made  her  way  Into  the  harbor 
where  she  lay  moored  to  a  buoy,  just  500 
yards  from  a  Spanish  arsenal. 

Tension  between  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Americans  was  running  high,  espe- 
cially following  the  Maine's  arrival,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  night  of  February  15, 
1898,  9:40  in  the  evening  to  be  exact, 
these  tensions  broke  into  violence.  Tv\o 
explosions  ripped  the  American  vessel— 
the  first  a  dull,  muted  one,  and  the  sec- 
ond, perhaps  a  magazine  on  board  below 
the  main  and  fonvard,  a  violent  more 
powerful  one. 

Within  seconds  the  powerful  battle- 
ship was  a  twisted  mass  of  steel.  Indeed, 
the  two  explosions  had  sent  parts  of  the 
ship,  and  even  men  and  parts  of  bodtts 
as  high  as  200  feet  Into  the  air.  The  ex- 
plosions rendered  the  forecastel  unrec- 
ognizable. The  explosions  were  so  great 
that  watertight  integrity  perhaps  could 
not  help.  In  any  event,  the  aft  began  to 
sink. 

Mr.  Speaker,  naval  disasters  are  always 
appalling  and  tragic  with  losses  of 
human  life.  The  cataclysm  of  the  Maine 
was  particularly  dreadful,  as  260  of- 
ficers and  men  were  later  buried  in  Colon 
Cemetery,  Havana.  Had  the  entire  crew 
been  on  board  that  night,  the  number  of 
dead  and  maimed  undoubtedly  would 
have  been  much  higher. 

Both  Spanish  and  American  authori- 
ties began  an  investigation  of  this 
tragedy,  emphasizing  major  concern  as 
to  the  cause  of  both  explosions.  Instead 
of  clearing  the  air,  investigations  mere:;.' 
sei-ved  to  cloud  one  of  the  most  frustra*- 
ing  mysteries  of  a  warlike  act.  Spanish 
investigators  found  the  explosions  to  I)e 
caused  by  spontaneous  combustion,  prob- 
ably in  the  coal  bunkers,  which  in  tui  :i, 
sent  fire  rushing  to  forward  magazines 
American  investigators  decided  the  f\v>i 
explosion  was  an  external  blast,  which  in 
turn  ignited  forward  magazines.  Neither 
investigation  was  conclusive. 


Regardless  of  these  indecisive  answers, 
Mr.  Speaker,  sinking  of  the  Maine  caused 
furor  In  this  country.  Anti-Spanish 
feeling  ran  high.  Certain  newspapers 
freely  and  openly  made  accusations 
against  the  Spanish,  and  the  whole  in- 
cident was  soon  reduced  to  the  well- 
known  slogan:  "Remember  the  Maine." 

In  1911,  U.S.  Army  Engineers  sealed  off 
the  after  section  of  the  vessel,  and  after 
building  a  cofferdam  around  the  hulk. 
raised  what  was  left  of  the  ship,  and 
floated  it  out  to  sea.  During  the  raising 
of  the  twisted  vessel,  66  more  bodies  were 
found.  The  remains  of  these  American 
sailors  were  buried  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  Also  during  the  removal, 
American  engineers  and  marine  experts 
made  an  additional  Investigation,  pub- 
lished in  1912.  The  report  basically  re- 
peating earlier  American  findings,  stated 
in  part: 

This  [exterior  explosion]  resulted  in  Ig- 
nii.ng  and  exploding  the  contents  ol  the 
6-inch  reserve  magazine,  A-14-M,  said  con- 
tents including  a  large  quantity  of  black 
powder.  The  more  or  less  complete  ex- 
plo  Ion  of  the  contents  of  the  remain- 
ing forward  magazine  followed. 

Although  the  American  experts  had 
evidence  that  the  bottom  of  the  ship 
wr.s  bent  up  and  inward,  European 
e.x!>ei'ts  maintained  the  Initial  explosion 
came  from  within.  For  practical  and 
technical  purposes,  the  first  explosion  is 
stiil  a  mystery. 

Somewhere  on  the  high  seas,  on  March 
16,  1912,  with  guns  booming,  and  sailors 
standing  silently  at  attention,  the  U.S.S. 
Maine  was  sunk,  her  flags  flying.  We 
remember  the  Maine,  and  she,  a  ship  who 
was  only  3  years  old  and  joined  a  long 
\i^'.  of  Navy  ships  and  men  whose  con- 
tributions are  now  legend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  always  feel  an  aware- 
ncoS  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  not 
only  because  I,  as  many  Americans,  real- 
ize that  Cuba  is  again  not  free,  but  also 
because  my  father  served  our  country  in 
that  conflict. 

I  do  not  want  to  close  my  discussion 
of  this  67th  anniversary  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Maine,  without  calling  to  the 
attention  of  this  body,  that  there  is  only 
one  Member  In  the  89th  Congress  who 
to<^k  part  In  that  war,  and  he  Is  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  our  colleague  and  my 
good  friend.  Representative  Barratt 
O  H.-VRA,  from  the  Illinois  Second  Con- 
gr-  -sional  District. 

Mr.  O'Hara  was  born  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mich.,  April  28,  1882,  and  before  he  was 
15  years  old,  he  had  enough  excitement 
and  adventure  to  last  many  men  a  llfe- 
tiir.e.  He  had,  for  example,  as  a  boy 
be-  n  on  several  expeditions  of  a  danger- 
01.-  nature  to  the  hinterlands  and  jungles 
of  Latin  America.  But  this  was  not 
c!  augh  for  Barratt  O'Hara.  At  the  age 
of  15,  while  a  sophomore  in  high  school, 
ho  joined  the  33d  Michigan  Volunteer 
Infantry,  and  was  in  Cuba  only  3  days 
aft  or  "Teddy"  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders 
arrived.  He  was  in  a  number  of  engage- 
in'  nts,  and  participated  In  the  siege  of 
Santiago.  He  was  decorated  by  the  Cub- 
an Government  for  his  part  in  their  war 
of  liberation. 


I  am  very  pleased  and  proud  today  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Il- 
linois in  saluting  this  Nation's  remem- 
brance of  the  Maine  and  of  those  men 
who  lost  their  lives  while  In  the  service 
of  our  Nation.  I  am  particularly  proud 
to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  his  service  then 
and  his  service  now. 


Nuclear  Power  Needed  in  Navy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  BATES 

OF    MASSACHT7SE7TS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17. 1965 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
imE>ortant  military  posture  hearings 
underway  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Conunittee  and  in  view  of  recent 
events  in  the  Vietnam  theater,  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Boston  Globe  on 
Monday,  February  15,  seems  to  me  to  be 
especially  timely  and  worthy  of  careful 
consideration  by  the  Congress.  With 
full  awareness  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee's  warnings  about  block  ob- 
solescence in  our  Navy  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy's  recom- 
mendation that  all  future  major  naval 
vessels  should  be  nuclear  powered,  I 
commend  this  editorial  to  you  and  our 
colleagues.  The  Globe  editorial  follows: 
Nuclear  Powhi  Needd) 

Two  recent  events  point  up  a  lesson  In 
Washington.  The  first  occurred  January 
17  when  the  U.S.  Navy  marked  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  historic  message,  "Under- 
way on  nuclear  power,"  transmitted  from 
U.S5.  Nautilus,  the  world's  first  nuclear- 
propeUed  vessel. 

History  recorded  another  significant 
change  last  week — ^the  policy  of  strong  retali- 
ation against  North  Vietnam  for  guerrilla 
attacks  on  American  Installations  to  the 
south.  The  bulk  of  our  assault  came  from 
jet  aircraft  of  the  7th  Fleet. 

The  most  recent  strikes  remind  this  Na- 
tion and  the  Communist  enemy  that  the 
Navy  is  our  balance  of  power  in  the  Far 
East.  It  is  a  force  which  Red  China  cannot 
reach  with  its  own  limited  seapower. 

Coupled  with  the  10th  anniversary  of  nu- 
clear power,  the  new  role  of  the  7th  Fleet 
is  also  a  reminder  that  the  free  world's  most 
vital  armada  of  warships  still  has  antiquated 
propulsion. 

Without  nuclear  propulsion,  our  warships 
cannot  respond  as  quickly  to  crisis  as  their 
nuclear  sisters.  They  must  slow  to  a  i>eril- 
o\is  10  or  15  knots  to  spend  hours  alongside 
oUers,  ammunition  ships,  refrigeration  and 
supply  vessels  for  frequent  replenishment. 
More  than  one-fifth  of  the  125-Bhlp  7t2i 
Fleet  consists  of  logistic  support  vessels. 

Danger  of  submarine  attack  is  increased 
with  a  slowdown  and  in  all-out  warfare,  the 
auxiliaries  themselves  become  the  targets  of 
undersea  marauders.  In  short,  more  Amer- 
ican lives  are  risked  for  the  sake  of  yester- 
day's power. 

Contrasting  efficiency  was  Ulustrated  by 
the  recent  around-the-world  cruise  of  the 
Navy's  first  nuclear-powered  carrier,  cruiser, 
and  frigate.  Steaming  31,000  miles  in  67 
days,  our  nuclear  task  force  did  not  refuel 
or  replenish  in  any  way.  Sptwje  required  on 
nonnuclear  vessels  for  fuel  oil  was  used  for 
food  and  other  Items. 


Defense  Secretary  Robert  8.  McNamara's 
sharp  pencil  has  to  date  retarded  afloption  of 
nuclear  power  on  a  wide  scale.  Congress  is 
again  asking  if  this  Is  not  a  disservice  to  the 
Nation's  seciirlty. 

The  fact  is  that  nuclear  propulsion,  spread 
over  the  25-year  life  of  our  warships,  adds 
only  3  percent  to  the  cost  of  buUding  and 
operating  a  carrier  striking  force.  This  cost 
should  be  slashed  further  with  adoption  of 
newly  designed,  high-powered,  long-life  re- 
actors. 

Economy  projects  a  pleasant  glow.  It  must 
not  become  blinding.  To  deny  the  Nation 
a  first-rate  Navy  in  a  world  of  recurring 
dangers  to  our  liberty  Is  folly. 


The  Ralet  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP   ITEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17,  1965 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lead 
editorial  in  today's  Washington  Post  rep- 
resents a  remarkably  perceptive  discus- 
sion of  the  significance  of  President 
Johnson's  policy  of  appropriate  retalia- 
tion against  North  Vietnam  in  response 
to  aggressive  action  by  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
government. 

I  believe  that  this  editorial  deserves 
the  careful  study  of  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  as  well  as  of  other  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  privileged  to  include  the  editorial  In 
question  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
February  17, 1965,  as  follows: 
The  Rules  of  Was 

The  present  lull  In  the  actual  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam,  may  be  a  good  time  to  ex- 
amine what,  by  consent  since  World  War  II, 
have  emerged  as  the  "rules"  of  undeclared 
war.  The  "rules"  that  c&iae  into  existence 
by  practice  and  an  absence  of  contradiction 
have  notoriously  favored  aggression. 

In  summary,  these  accepted  "rules"  per- 
mitted an  aggressor  to  launch  military  op- 
erations against  a  victim  nation,  but  pre- 
cluded any  ooimtermeasures  that  reached 
into  the  sanctuary  from  which  the  military 
activity  was  launched,  supplied  and  directed. 

These  "rules"  put  North  Vietnam  in  posi- 
tion to  direct,  supply  and  staff  an  army  in 
South  Vietnam.  Prior  to  the  Incidents  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  In  complete  control  of  the  degree  of  ag- 
gression, the  amount  of  the  risk  and  the  pos- 
sible consequences.  "ITiey  could  keep  the  war 
going  at  a  rate  suitable  to  them.  They  could 
restrict  it  if  the  time  seemed  Inopportune, 
they  could  expand  it  if  the  prospects  for  suc- 
ces  brightened.  They  could  count  in  ad- 
vance the  utmost  cost  of  fallxire — by  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  equipment  and  the 
size  of  the  force  to  be  risked..  Whenever  the 
risks  exceeded  expectations  of  gain  they  could 
wait,  to  try  later  under  more  favcx^ble  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  "rules"  which  were  permitted  to  pre- 
vail confined  the  victim  of  aggression  of  this 
kind  to  defensive  measures  and  precluded 
any  response  greater  than  the  size  of  the 
aggressor's  Initiative.  The  possible  gains  of 
the  aggressor  were  unlimited,  the  gtiins  of  the 
victim  of  aggression  were  confined  to  success- 
tal  resistance.  The  possible  costs  to  the  ag- 
gressor were  limited  to  whatever  men  and 
material  he  chose  to  commit;  the  possible 
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co6t6  to  the  victim  erf  aggression  were  unlim- 
ited. 

No  Bystem  ever  offered  a  greater  induce- 
xnent  to  aggression.  It  was  war  made  as  safe 
for  the  power  taking  the  initiative  as  it  was 
possible  to  make  it.  The  attacking  power 
took  no  hazards  more  serious  than  that  a 
given  attack  might  not  succeed;  the  defend- 
ing power  could  look  to  no  success  that  rose 
above  that  of  beating  off  the  attack  with 
minimal  damage. 

What  has  created  all  the  furor  In  South 
Vietnam  has  been  a  change  in  the  pattern 
of  this  warfare  amounting  to  an  alteration 
of  "rules"  to  which  the  free  nations  seemed 
to  have  given  their  tacit  consent.  The  bal- 
ance that  weighed  so  heavily  In  favor  of  the 
attack  has  been  altered.  The  threat  of  re- 
prisal across  national  boundaries  has  raised 
the  risk  for  the  aggressor  and  lifted  the  goals 
attainable  by  the  defender.  It  Is  a  revision 
of  the  rules  that  compels  a  whole  reexam- 
ination of  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  war. 

The  nature  of  genuine  wars  of  liberation 
arising  out  of  spontaneous  revolutionary 
movements  within  the  borders  of  a  country 
are  not  affected.  They  will  yield,  as  in  the 
past,  to  no  military  tactics  but  those  ap- 
plied against  the  Huks  in  the  Philippines  and 
the  Communists  in  Malaysia.  The  dissident 
forces  and  domestic  field  forces  as  in  the 
past  no  doubt  will  battle  It  out  on  the 
ground,  In  the  sort  of  protracted  guerrilla 
struggles  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

But  the  rxiles  for  wars  over  national  bound- 
aries and  across  national  frontiers  may 
have  been  fundamentally  altered  by  the 
events  of  the  i>ast  few  weeks.  The  security 
of  a  sanctuary  from  which  aggression  can 
be  safely  launched  cannot  any  longer  be 
taken  forgranted.  The  risks  of  external  ag- 
gression, disguised  as  a  civil  war  of  libera- 
tion, liave  greatly  increased. 

The  Indonesian  commander  sending  his 
paratroops  or  sea  raiders  to  Sarawak,  Sabah, 
or  Malaya,  hitherto  could  do  so  with  rea- 
sonable assxirance  that  the  worst  that  could 
happen  would  be  the  failure  of  one  particu- 
lar mission.  That  assurance  is  greatly  di- 
minished, now,  by  the  precedents  of  South 
Vietnam.  There  may  be  fewer  future  sanctu- 
aries for  this  sort  of  armed  excursion  from 
outside  a  country's  borders.  If  South  Viet- 
nam prEu:tices  are  followed  elsewhere. 

It  \s  not  remarkable  that  those  who  prof- 
ited by  the  old  "rules"  dislike  the  changes. 
War  on  their  terms  involved  minimal  risks 
and  optimal  gains  for  aggressors.  At  the 
same  time.  It  confined  the  defenders  to  tac- 
tics that  denied  them  the  opportunity  tat 
decisive  blows,  deprived  them  of  the  hope  of 
any  success  greater  than  a  small  failure  and 
removed  from  their  reach  any  chance  of 
terminating  the  war.  The  aggressors  con- 
trolled all  the  options — when  to  fight,  how 
hard  to  fight,  when  to  stop,  when  to  renew 
fighting — every  decision  was  in  their  hands. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  these  "rules"  will  not 
be  allowed  to  prevail  in  the  futiu-e. 

Perhaps  their  elimination  was  the  neces- 
sary precondition  to  any  negotiated  settle- 
ment in  South  Vietnam.  As  long  as  they 
were  adhered  to  it  Is  difficult  to  see  why  any 
aggressor  coiild  have  been  Induced  to  stop 
the  war. 


Anniversary  of  Lhhaanian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP   rr.T.TTTOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17,  1965 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  independence  for 
Lithuania  is  of  particular  interest  to  me. 


Many  citizens  who  emigrated  from  Lith- 
uania have  settled  in  the  12th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois,  particularly  in 
the  Waukegan  and  north  Chicago  area. 

In  connection  with  this  observance  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  behalf 
of  the  47th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
independence,  I  call  attention  to  the  ac- 
tive support  for  a  free  Lithuania  headed 
in  the  12th  Illinois  Distiict  by  Edward 
R.  Skalisius  and  the  American-Lithu- 
anian Society. 

The  American-Lithuanian  Society  is 
observing  Lithuanian  Independence  Day 
on  Sunday,  February  21,  at  the  Lithu- 
anian Hall  in  Waukegan.  111.  I  am  proud 
to  convey  advice  to  my  friends  of  Lithu- 
anian descent,  as  well  ae  to  all  friends 
of  freedom  who  will  be  gathered  together 
on  that  occasion,  that  many  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  recognize  the 
plight  of  the  enslaved  peoples  of  Lithu- 
ania including  many  relatives  and 
friends  of  American  citizens  whose  ori- 
gins are  in  that  land. 

Mr.  Spyeaker.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  spon- 
sor of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  135 
In  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  people  of  all 
the  Baltic  States.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  through  actions  of  this  Nation,  com- 
bined with  those  of  other  freedom -loving 
peoples  of  the  world,  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion again  may  become  free  and  inde- 
pendent and  that  the  great  and  good 
citizens  of  Lithuania  may  regain  the 
precious  liberties  of  which  they  have 
been  deprived  for  many  years. 


Lithuanian  Independence  Day 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF   CAI.IFOR>nA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16,  1965 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lithu- 
anian Independence  Day  Is  the  most  sig- 
nificant Lithuanian  national  holiday. 
It  s3mibolizes  the  culmination  of  their 
long  and  ceaseless  struggle,  often  against 
forbidding  odds,  for  their  national  goal. 
Its  annual  celebration  signifies  that,  even 
though  more  than  two  decades  ago  Lith- 
uanians lost  their  independence  and 
have  been  living  under  the  worst  of  tyr- 
annies, they  still  cling  to  their  ideals, 
freedom,  and  Independence.  Naturally, 
one  of  the  best  and  perhaps  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  keep  the  spirit  of  freedom 
alive  among  the  Lithuanians  is  by  ob- 
serving and  celebrating  their  independ- 
ence day. 

On  February  16.  1918,  as  the  Lithu- 
anian people  asserted  their  freedom  and 
proclaimed  their  independence,  they  saw 
the  dawn  of  a  new,  brighter,  and  better 
day  for  them;  in  their  freedom  a  new  era 
of  peace  and  joy  was  ushered  in  for  them 
in  their  homeland.  And  they  felt  that 
it  was  up  to  them  to  make  the  very  best 
of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  them, 
proving  to  their  friends  that  they  were 
worthy  of  the  reward,  of  their  national 
independence.  Today  the  47th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day 
evokes  memories  of  joy  and  happiness, 


of  peace  and  prosperity  that  was  the  lot 
of  Lithuania  during  the  Interwar  years, 
until  all  that  was  ruined  and  they  were 
robbed  of  their  freedom  by  the  greedy 
men  in  the  Kremlin.  On  the  observance 
of  the  anniversary  of  that  historic  event 
we  are  fully  aware  that  for  more  than 
two  decades  Lithuanians  have  not  known 
freedom.  But  we  are  heartened  by  the 
fact  that  they  fervently  cherish  and 
nurse  their  love  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 


What's  Behind  "Arab  Summitry" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  win- 
ter 1964-65  edition  of  Prevent  World  War 
III.  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  World  War  m.  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  contains  an  interesting  analysis  of 
the  efforts  on  the  part  of  President  Nasser 
of  Egypt  to  create  unity  among  the  Arab 
populations  of  the  Middle  East. 

A  number  of  the  Arab  States  are.  as 
we  know,  very  suspicious  of  Nasser's  in- 
tentions. They  know  from  bitter  ex- 
perience— for  example.  In  Iraq  and  in  the 
Yemen— that  the  Nile  dictator's  concept 
of  unity  is  nothing  less  than  Egyptian 
domination.  As  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned  Arab  unity.  Nasser  style, 
would  only  increase  the  danger  of  war 
in  the  Middle  East. 

The  article  from  Prevent  World  War 
ni  follows: 

What's  Behind  "Arab  Summitry" 

It  seems  tliat  the  banner  of  "Arab  Sum- 
mitry" has,  for  the  time  being,  replaced  the 
rather  tattered  pt^ndard  of  "Arabdom"  in 
President  Nasser's  ceaseless  striving  for  glory 
and  power.  All  too  frequently  in  the  past, 
neighboring  Arab  States  discovered  that  un- 
der the  signpost  erf  "Arabdom"  the  Egsrptian 
dictator  was  intent  on  beating  them  into 
submission  and  subservience.  A  shrewd 
pragmatlfit,  Nasser  has  apparently  decided 
that  the  pill  needs  a  new  kind  of  sugar  and 
so,  with  the  air  of  a  gentle  soul,  he  now  ap- 
peals to  his  rivals  In  the  Arab  world:  "Come, 
let  us  reason  together." 

The  first  of  these  ballyhooed  summit  meet- 
ings occurred  this  past  spring.  Although  the 
results  of  this  affair  were  rather  nebulous 
and  uncertain,  a  precedent  was  set.  This  is 
to  say.  the  other  chiefs  of  state  seemed  to 
accept  the  procedures  whereby  they  came 
together  to  listen  to  Nasser's  words  of  wis- 
dom. With  this  initial  triumph  under  his 
belt,  Mr.  Nasser  called  a  second  summit 
which  met  for  about  a  week  in  early  Sep- 
tember. Little  is  known  about  the  detail.'^  of 
this  secret  confab,  but  Cairo's  propagandists 
were  in  the  most  advantageous  p>osition  to 
tell  the  outside  world  what  supposedly  had 
transpired.  To  put  it  another  way,  a  good 
part  of  the  news  concerHing  the  meetings  w  !.s 
so  processed  that  the  end  product  was.  lor 
all  Intents  and  purposes,  "made  In  Egyp'  '" 
Even  the  linal  communique  bears  the  handi- 
work of  the  Egyptians  as  it  stressed  the  im- 
portance "of  bolstering  •  •  •  joint  Arab  ac- 
tion within  the  framework  of  the  Arab 
League." 


TANGLED    PROBLEMS 

The  months  which  had  Intervened  between 
the  first  and  second  conferences  were  not 
bappy  ones  for  the  Cairo  government.  The 
problems  which  were  present  In  the  spring, 
were  still  awaiting  solution  in  September. 
The  Yemen  conflict,  of  course,  was  still  one 
of  the  major  dilemmas  confronting  Egyptian 
foreign  policy.  Since  1962,  Egypt  has  been 
pov.ring  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
military  hardware  into  Yemen  and  has  had 
to  support  Egyptian  armed  forces  averaging 
from  30,000  to  40,000.  This  has  been  a  severe 
drain  on  the  Egyptian  regime  which  is  basic- 
ai;v  bankrupt  economically  and  manages  to 
stay  in  business  thanks  to  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  coming  from  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  civil  war  in  Yemen  in  which  Egypt 
hris  so  brazenly  intervened,  has  already  cost 
the  lives  of  over  200,000  Yemen  citizens.  But 
the  Egjrptians,  too,  have  had  to  pay  a  price 
as  reports  indicate  that  at  least  20.000 
Egyptian  troops  have  lost  their  lives.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  understandable  that  Nasser 
has  been  most  anxious  to  apply  a  tourniquet 
to  this  woimd  which  is  bleeding  the  cotmtry 
drv.  Unquestionably,  this  was  one  of  the 
m.ijor  problems  which  -Nasser  hoped  to  re- 
solve at  the  second  summit. 

But  there  were  other  issues  which  were 
perhaps  Just  as  tough,  looming  as  dangerous 
In.pediments  to  the  realization  of  Cairo's 
foreign  policy  objectives.  The  continued  re- 
sistance of  Syria  against  Nasser's  ceaseless 
s\  overslon  must  be  included  in  this  category. 
R<  hitions  between  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia 
w  .;ch  have  been  deteriorating  since  the  out- 
break of  the  struggle  In  Yemen,  are  also 
threatening  Nasser's  long-range  objectives. 
Furthermore,  Nasser  can  hardly  ignore  the 
c  lUinued  reluctance  of  Kuwait  and  Jordan 
to  toe  the  Egyptian  line.  The  Lebanese, 
tr-i.  are  displaying  a  distinct  uneasiness  over 
Nasser's  aggressive  tactics.  The  firm  stand 
t.iKen  by  the  British  in  protecting  the  peo- 
ples of  the  South  Arabian  Federation  has 
driven  Nasser  to  the  point  of  exasperation. 
F -lally,  the  steady  refusal  of  the  newly 
cr  ated  African  states  to  allow  their  foreign 
rt.-itions  to  be  directed  from  Cairo,  has  also 
be  n  painful  to  Mr.  Nasser. 

But  a  dictator  is  always  anxious  to  main- 
t,  n  his  image  before  the  public.  In  Nasser's 
c;  <e,  the  need  was  to  demonstrate  to  the  out- 
slie  world  that  he  was  the  natural  leader  of 
t!  c  Arab  peoples.  Thus,  he  tried  to  camou- 
fl  e^e  the  above-mentioned  difficulties  by 
pretending  that  the  main  business  at  the 
s  :inmlt  was  the  determination  of  Israel  to  go 
tiirough  with  its  Jordan  River  irrigation 
project.  It  was  this  which  served  as  Nasser's 
c  nvenlent  alibi  for  convoking  the  summit 
meeting,  and  while  it  was  discussed  with 
rir.imatlon  among  the  conferees  It  played  sec- 
o:  d  fiddle  to  the  real  Issues  which  continue 
t    plague  Egyptian  foreign  policy. 

FIASCO  IN  YEMEN 

As  prevloiosly  noted,  Nasser's  hope  In 
Yemen  received  little  comfort  after  the  first 
Eirnmit  meeting.  The  falltire  of  Nasser's 
nr;ned  forces  to  crack  the  opposition  to  the 
E'  -called  republican  regime  set  up  under  his 
ru  -'is  produced  a  stalemate.  The  United  Na- 
t:  ns,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  carry  out 
pr-vious  agreements  for  the  disengagement 
of  foreign  troops  In  Yemen,  Indicated  In  July 
ti-.  it  the  task  was  virtually  hopeless.  The 
rr  ports  Issued  by  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
.'I'.-o  showed  that  the  main  reason  for  the  col- 
Irpse  of  these  agreements  was  that  Egyptian 
f<  roes  remained  In  strength  In  Yemen  desp'te 
X...sser's  assurances  that  they  would  be  with- 
drawn. As  reported  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Aigust  30,  1964,  "The  main  stumbllngblock 
ni  w  Is  that  the  United  Arab  Republic  has  not 
withdrawn  its  forces  as  stipulated  in  the 
a^: . '•cement.'* 


On  the  very  eve  of  the  second  Arab  summit 
conference.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  an- 
nounced that  the  United  Nations  observation 
teams  would  leave  Yemen.  There  was  no  al- 
ternative In  view  of  the  fact  that  Cairo  per- 
sists in  its  mass  Intervention  in  that  strife- 
torn  country.  For  months,  our  State 
Department  had  assured  Congress  that  Nas- 
ser would  conduct  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to 
Justify  large-scale  U.S.  aid  to  Cairo.  Al- 
though many  Congressmen  were  skeptical, 
they  reluctantly  went  along  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  State  Department  could  be 
right. 

While  the  State  Department  spoke  In  op- 
timistic terms,  Egypt  went  &heaA  with  its 
policy  of  taking  over  Yemen.  Thus,  on  July 
13,  an  agreement  was  signed  between  Egypt 
and  Yemen  designed  to  coordinate  all  of 
their  policies  in  the  political,  military,  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  and  propaganda  fields 
as  a  step  toward  complete  unity.  President 
Nasser,  speaking  on  the  occasion  of  this 
coordination  agreement  (the  Nazis  used  to 
call  it  "Glelchschaltung"),  boasted:  "Broth- 
ers, the  truth  is  that  luUty  between  the  Arab 
people  In  Yemen  and  the  Arab  people  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic  was  established  since 
the  first  day  of  the  glorious  Yemeni  revolu- 
tion." Coordination  between  the  Yemeni 
revolutionaries  and  Egypt,  Nasser  declared, 
was  "not  something  new  for  us,  because  we 
have  been  successfully  coordinating  omi  work, 
particularly  in  the  military  aspect." 

COORDINATION 

This  coordination  agreement  was  regarded 
by  Nasser  as  the  opening  gun  in  a  new  drive 
to  smash  the  opposition  to  his  aggression 
In  Yemen,  once  and  for  all,  and  to  present 
the  victory  as  a  fait  accompli  which  would 
be  accepted  and  given  the  stamp  of  official 
approval  at  the  September  summit  meeting. 
Thus,  a  short  while  after  the  agreement  was 
announced,  the  Egygptlans  launched  a  full- 
scale  attack  in  Yemen.  At  the  end  of 
August  they  brodacasted  to  the  whole  world 
that  their  offensive  had  broken  the  back  of 
the  opposing  Yemeni  forces.  Indeed,  Field 
Marshal  Abdel  Hakim  Amer,  Nasser's  lead- 
ing military  spokesman,  announced  that 
Egyptian  forces.  In  cooperation  with  their 
Yemeni  collaborators,  were  in  complete  con- 
trol of  the  country.  The  victory,  as  reported 
by  a  Middle  East  correspondent  for  the  Ixjn- 
don  Sunday  Times,  "will  undoubtedly  bolster 
President  Nasser's  position  at  next  week's 
Arab  summit  conference"  (August  30,  1964). 
With  that  out  of  the  way,  this  correspondent 
wrote,  Nasser  could  then  concentrate  on 
South  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  TTie 
New  York  Times  confirmed  this  view  when 
it  carried  a  dispatch  from  Lebanon  that  the 
Egyptian  campaign  in  Yemen  "is  indirectly 
aimed  against  British  oil  interests  In  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  defense  of  which  is  an- 
chored In  Aden"  (September  1,  1964). 

However,  Nasser's  trumpeting  of  victory 
turned  out  to  be  premature.  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  carried  a  Middle  East  dis- 
patch (September  2,  1964)  which  revealed 
that,  while  the  Egyptians  were  In  the  midst 
of  congratulating  each  other  over  the  victory, 
a  sudden  turn  in  the  climatic  conditions  on 
the  battlefield  changed  that  victory  into 
a  rather  watery  mess.  When  all  seemed  lost 
for  the  Yemlni  fighting  the  Egyptian  forces, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  reported,  "sud- 
den torrential  rains  came,  causing  havoc  and 
casualties  to  Egyptian  forces.  Egyptian 
armor  was  Incapacitated,  transport  was  cut 
and  gaps  In  the  Egyptian  lines  were  opened. 
Royalists  counterattacked  and  regained  most 
of  the  lost  territory.  Meanwhile  the  mo- 
mentiim  of  the  Egyptian  offensive  was 
spent." 

This  was  a  most  embarrassing  turn  in  Nas- 
ser's fortunes,  as  it  was  to  his  invincible 
annlea  and  his  propagandists.  Therefore, 
when  the  summit  conference  convened  In 
Alexandria.  Nasser  had  nothing  to  show  for 


all  of  his  efforts.  Crown  Prince  Faisal  of 
Saudi  Arabia  arrived  with  head  unbowed.  In- 
deed, on  the  eve  of  his  trip  to  the  stunmit, 
Faisal  publicly  warned  that.  If  Nasser  did  not 
restrain  his  aggressive  predelicUons,  the 
Saudi  Arabians  would  take  appropriate 
countermeasures . 

It  was  an  awkward  situation  for  Mr.  Nas- 
ser, so  much  so,  that  he  appeared  paralyzed 
to  do  anything  about  Yemen  when  the  chiefs 
of  state  came  together  at  the  summit.  At 
the  last  minute,  however,  thanks  to  some  of 
his  loyal  supporters,  particularly  Ben  Bella 
of  Algeria  and  President  Arif  of  Iraq,  Saudi 
Arabia  was  pressed  to  make  some  compromise 
that  would  save  Nasser's  face.  The  net  re- 
sult of  their  labors  was  an  agreement  calling 
for  a  7  months  truce  between  the  Yemenis 
supported  by  Saudi  Arabia  and  Nasser's 
forces.  In  return  for  withholding  supp>ort 
from  both  sides,  Nasser,  according  to  the 
theory  behind  the  agreement,  wo\ild  begin  to 
withdraw  his  40,000  troops  and  their  military 
hardware  from  Yemen.  This  is  what  the 
summit  accomplished  for  Yemen,  and  as  one 
can  see,  it  hinged  on  the  word  of  a  man 
whose  pledges  can  hardly  be  taken  seriously, 
when  he  had  already  announced  to  the  world 
that  Yemen's  destiny  was  inextricably  tied 
up  with  Cairo  on  the  basis  of  their  July  co- 
ordinating agreenvent. 

One  can  note  Nasser's  tricky  tactics  by 
more  recent  reports  that.  In  connection  with 
the  contemplated  peace  talks,  Nasser  has 
brought  in  more  Egyptian  forces  so  that  there 
is  an  estiniated  46,(X)0  in  Yemen  today.  As 
reported  by  the  New  York  Times,  "Diplomatic 
Circles  say  President  Nasser  may  have  in- 
creased the  troop  strength  so  that  be  could 
announce  reductions  In  the  force  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  and  still  leave  a  sizable  gar- 
rison in  Yemen  to  prop  up  the  shaky  Repub- 
lican regime"  (Oct.  15,  1964).  A  subsequent 
dispatch  from  Yemen  emphasized  the  con- 
tinued hold  which  the  Egyptians  exercise 
over  that  country:  "United  Arab  Republic  aid 
Is  all-pervasive.  Whatever  the  others  do, 
they  find  Cairo  advisers  looking  over  Yemeni 
shoulders"    (October   23,    1964). 

TROUBLE  IN  IRAQ 

The  same  kind  of  coordination  was  also 
achieved  between  the  present  Iraqi  regime 
and  Cairo.  This  too,  was  accomplished  in 
preparation  for  the  second  summit  confer- 
ence. At  the  end  of  May  President  Arif  of 
Iraq  and  President  Nasser  met  to  sign  an 
agreement  to  coordinate  their  military,  eco- 
nomic, cultural  and  political  policies.  The 
communique  marking  this  agrement  Indi- 
cates who  is  the  boss.  Fomi  major  points 
were  stressed : 

First,  to  uphold  the  new  Palestinian  Com- 
mittee dominated  by  Egrpt  which  aims  to 
liberate  Palestine. 

The  second  point  endorses  Egypt's  efforts 
to  take  over  the  entire  Arabian  peninsula 
and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  third  point  endorses  Nasser's  efforts 
to  subvert  the  Independence  of  Syria. 

The  fourth  point  reaffirms  Nasser's  hege- 
mony in  Yemen. 

Patrick  Seale,  the  Middle  Eastern  affairs 
expert  for  the  London  Observer,  reported  that 
the  agreement  with  Iraq  opened  the  door 
for  Nasser's  strivings  to  lay  his  hands  on  the 
oil  resources  of  the  Middle  East.  Moreover, 
instead  of  contributing  to  a  calm  atmosphere 
in  the  Middle  East,  Mr.  Seale  reports,  this 
agreement  has  already  aroused  concern  in 
Kuwait  and  in  Iran.  He  writes:  "Iran,  too, 
is  likely  to  consider  an  extension  of  Eg3rptian 
influence  as  a  threat  to  its  Interests  in  the 
Gulf"  (May  31,  1964).  In  this  connection, 
few  jjeople  in  the  West  realize  how  Nasser's 
agents  In  Iran  are  working  overtime  to  un- 
dermine the  authority  of  the  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment. The  Nasserltes  there  are  adopting 
violent  methods  Including  sabotage.  Their 
ultimate  pvirpose  Is  to  bring  about  condi- 
tions that  would  help  to  detach  Important 
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territories  from  Iran  and  incorporate  them 
with  neighboring  Iraq  which  is  under  Nas- 
serlte  control. 

As  for  Iraq  itself.  Scale  reports,  the  agree- 
ment gives  Nasser  "a  powerful  voice"  in  that 
country's  affairs.  Constitutional  measures 
were  not  required,  Seale  notes,  to  effect  this 
"coordination"  as  long  as  President  Arif  Is 
at  the  helm.  Unquestionable,  Arif  Is  Nas- 
ser's main  card  in  Iraq.  Prom  the  very  mo- 
ment that  this  gentleman  assumed  a  prom- 
inent role  in  Iraqi  affairs,  be  demonstrated 
complete  loyalty,  or.  If  you  prefer,  subservi- 
ence to  Nasser  and  his  ambitions.  Arif  has 
been  fortunate  to  have  his  life  spared 
through  the  tumultuous  years  beginning 
with  the  brutal  murder  of  the  Iraqi  King 
in  which  he  was  involved.  Arif  was  also 
successful  in  overthrowing  the  dictatorship 
of  General  Kasslm  and  In  the  process 
launched  a  new  blood  bath  against  all  of  his 
opponents.  His  main  prop  does  not  come 
from  the  people  of  Iraq,  but  from  Nasser's 
agents. 

ARIF'S  "BIG  BHOTREB" 

President  Arif 's  feelings  toward  Nasser  were 
expressed  in  a  press  Uitervlew  with  the  Eng- 
lish-language Bahgdad  News:  "To  me.  Presi- 
dent Nasser  is  a  big  brother  who  collaborated 
with  us  to  reach  our  great  aim."  (July  24, 
1964) .  Arif  has  good  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful; for  that  matter,  so  does  Nasser  himself, 
for,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  second  siunmit,  a 
plot  to  overthrow  Arif  was  uncovered.  Ac- 
cording to  reliable  reports  which  subsequent- 
ly filtered  out  of  Iraq,  Arif  arrived  at  the 
summit  conference  in  an  Egyptian  airplane 
because  he  could  not  trust  his  own  aircraft 
when  he  found  out  that  he  was  the  prime 
target  of  a  planned  coup  d'etat. 

Prom  what  one  can  gather  from  the  New 
York  Times  (Sept.  23,  1964)  and  other 
sources,  it  appears  that  elements  of  the 
outlawed  Baathlst  Party  and  sections  of 
Iraqi  armed  forces  were  poised  to  strike  be- 
<^fore  Arif  could  take  off  for  Cairo.  Hundreds 
were  arrested  before  the  plot  could  be  car- 
ried out,  thanks  to  an  Informer.  Arif  and 
his  henchmen  then  rushed  to  secret  hide- 
outs until  loyal  army  units  and  Nasserite 
agents  took  care  of  things.  According  to  the 
New  York  Times'  Middle  Eastern  affairs  ex- 
pert, Dana  Adams  Schmidt,  diplomatic  ob- 
servers saw  in  the  attempted  coup  "one  more 
indication  of  the  precarious  position  of  the 
Arif  regime  whose  main  hold  on  power  now 
appears  to  depend  on  Nasserltes."  This  \s 
confirmed  by  a  fact  which  has  been  hardly 
publicized;  namely,  that  since  the  early  sum- 
mer Egyptian  troops  have  been  stationed  in 
Baghdad.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  were 
flown  into  Iraq  precisely  while  President  Arif 
was  posing  at  the  summit  conference  as  the 
unchallenged  spokesman  of  his  people. 

Thus,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fizzle  in  Yemen. 
President  Arif  came  to  the  summit  confer- 
ence with  his  tail  down.  This,  too,  was  a 
source  of  great  embarrassment  for  Nasser 
who  had  worked  so  hard  and  spent  so  much 
money  and  sacrificed  so  many  lives  to  build 
up  a  great  "coordinating"  front  with  Yemen 
and  Iraq  intended  to  overawe  and  bully  the 
other  chiefs  of  state  at  the  summit  confer- 
ence. It  should»be  noted  that  Arifs  rule  is 
so  shaky  that  even  the  agreement  to  bring 
Iraq  and  Kgypt  close  together,  has  been  tem- 
porarily shelved.  "President  Nasser's  fear 
apparently  is  that,  If  union  were  established 
and  President  Arif  overthrown.  It  would  be 
as  damaging  to  his  personal  prestige  as  the 
secession  of  Syria  from  the  United  Arab 
Republic  In  1961"  (New  York  Times,  Oct.  17. 
1964). 

STRIA 

Obviously,  the  collapse  of  Nasser's  "co- 
ordination" policy  could  not  help  but  ad- 
versely affect  the  proceedings  at  the  summit. 
For  example,  the  Syrians,  led  by  their  chief 
of  state  Gen.  Amin  el-Hafez,  came  to  the 
conference  undaunted  and  unbowed  just  as 


Crown  Prince  Faisal.  It  is  a  fact  that  Nas- 
ser tried  to  "coordinate"  Syria  In  his  grab- 
bag  scheme  prior  to  the  summit.  In  June, 
Nasser's  agents,  taking  advantage  of  Lebanese 
hospitality,  were  planning  to  strike  at  Syria. 
Their  activities  became  so  blatant  that  the 
Syrian  Government  dispatched  an  official 
note  to  the  Lebanese  Government  pointing 
out  that  these  elements  were  endangering 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  The 
note  mentioned  that  Syria  and  Lebanon 
were  on  good  terms  but  that  these  subversive 
elements  were  using  "the  territory  of  broth- 
erly Lebanon  •  •  •  as  a  springboard  for  sub- 
versive activities  by  plotters  wanted  by  Syrian 
Justice."  The  note  stated  that  these  activi- 
ties were  not  only  directed  against  Syria  but 
could  harm  Lebanese  independence  and  "di- 
vert Lebanon  from  its  traditional  neutral 
policy." 

Despite  this  official  communication  and 
other  warnings,  the  Nasserltes-  continued 
their  plot  tings  on  Lebanese  soil.  One  month 
after  the  Syrian  note  was  aent  to  Lebanon, 
the  Nasserltes  announced  a  new  political 
organization  whose  objectives  was  to  over- 
throw the  Syrian  Government  and  to  bring 
It  Into  the  Egyptian  fold  (New  York  Times, 
Jxily  20,  1964).  However.  Nasser  was  un- 
able to  shake  the  leadership  of  the  Syrian 
Government.  Moreover,  that  leadership  took 
additional  heart  by  Nasser's  failures  in 
Yemen  and  Iraq. 

It  should  also  be  borne  ia  mind  that  the 
Syrian  Chief  of  State  General  Hafez  Is  not 
one  who  will  take  a  rear  seat  whUe  Nasser 
drives  the  show.  With  utter  ruthlessness  he 
has  cracked  down  on  the  Nasserltes  In  Syria 
and  he  continued  his  posture  of  defiance  dur- 
ing the  summit  conference.  For  one  thing, 
Hafez  questioned  Nasser's  leadership  and  the 
policies  governing  the  establishment  of  the 
so-called  Palestinian  Army.  He  questioned 
the  role  of  Mr.  Shukairy,  Nasser's  henchman 
and  self-proclaimed  leader  ot  the  Palestinian 
refugees.  These  direct  attacks  enraged  Nas- 
ser and  soon  his  propagandists  were  taking 
potshots  at  Hafez.  In  turn,  the  Director 
General  of  the  Syrian  Broadcasting  System 
issued  a  statement  accusing  an  Influential 
Cairo  newspaper  of  attempting  to  "sow  dls- 
sention"  among  the  delegates  at  the  con- 
ference with  "distorted"  reports.  Although 
the  paper  was  not  named,  the  Syrian  blast 
pointed  to  Al  Ahram,  whose  editor  Moham- 
med Halkal  is  one  of  Nasser's  closest  con- 
fidants. It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
in  reporting  the  Syrian-Egyptian  feud  at  the 
sxunmlt  as  well  as  Nasser^  heavyhanded 
tactic  toward  Saudi  Arabia  and  Lebanon,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  should  have  car- 
ried a  headline  over  a  dispatch  from  Alex- 
andria which  read:  "Arab  Unity  Talks: 
Cracks  in  Facade"  (Septembtr  10,  1964). 

OTHER  FIELDS  TO   CONQUER 

Nasser  had  had  high  hopes  that  summitry 
would  accomplish  what  he  had  not  been  able 
to  achieve  by  more  direct  and  cruder  means. 
Unquestionably,  the  fundamantal  weaknesses 
of  the  Egyptian  economy  aggravated  by  a 
lack  of  natural  resources,  compelled  Nasser 
to  look  for  support  from  neighboring  states. 
This  is  done  under  the  guise  of  furthering 
Arab  political  unity  by  examples  of  mutual 
economic  assistance.  Nonetheless,  the  fact 
remains  that  it  Is  Egypt  which  needs  her 
neighbors  m.uch  more  than  they  need  her. 

Thus,  when  the  first  summit  conference 
adjourned,  five  major  projects  were  put  on 
the  planning  board.s.  Actually,  they  were 
not  new  schemes  as  they  had  been  gathering 
dust  In  the  archives  of  the  Arab  League 
(dominated  by  Egypt)  for  some  years.  The 
first  of  these  was  a  proposal  to  establish  an 
Arab  common  market  under  Arab  League 
sponsorship.  The  general  idea,  of  course,  was 
to  break  down  tariff  barriers  among  the  Arab 
States  on  the  grounds  that  this  would  bene- 
fit all  the  countries  involved.  Up  to  now, 
the   Idea   has   not    caught   fire,    for   only   a 


handful  of  states  have  indicated  their  ap- 
proval of  it.  Moreover,  from  a  technical 
point  of  view,  an  Arab  common  markat  has 
a  rather  bleak  future.  In  the  first  place, 
manufacturing  In  the  Arab  countries  is  on  a 
relatively  low  level  and  marketing  techniques 
are  in  their  Infancy.  Furthermore,  the  Arab 
States  depend  more  upon  the  outside  world 
for  manufactures  rather  than  from  their  ca  n 
area.  Even  though  theoretically  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  common  market  may  be  estab- 
lished one  day,  its  main  function,  as  seen 
from  Cairo,  would  be  to  enable  Egypt  to  pene- 
trate the  economies  of  neighboring  states 
and  to  influence  amd  direct  their  develop- 
ment so  as  to  subserve  the  interests  of 
Egypt  itself. 

Besides  the  visionary  idea  of  an  Arab  com- 
mon market,  plans  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Arab  bank,  an  Arab  tanker  cor- 
poration, a  Pan-Arab  airline,  and  an  Arab 
shipping  company.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  in  each  one  of  these  projects  Cairo 
would  play  the  leading  role.  For  example, 
Cairo  would  control  30  percent  of  the  Arab 
shipping  company.  The  Pan-Arab  airline 
would  also  fall  under  the  control  of  Egypt 
which,  together  with  Iraq,  would  control 
40  percent  of  its  capital.  The  tanker  cor- 
poration which  would  build  a  fleet  of  ships 
to  carry  Arab  oil  to  the  world  markets,  would 
also  be  effectively  controlled  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, although  Cairo  itself  has  little  oil  to 
export  of  its  own.  The  Arab  bank  to  which 
Kuwait  is  expected  to  contribute  the  lion's 
share  of  the  capital,  would  be  located  in 
Cairo.  In  short,  all  of  these  economic 
schemes  are,  in  reality,  an  integral  part  of 
Cairo's  objective  to  lord  over  the  whole  Mid- 
dle East.  Nasser  hoped  that  the  second 
sxunmlt  meeting  would  lend  fresh  lmpeti:s 
to  the  implementation  of  these  projects,  but 
here  again,  little  of  a  concrete  nature  was 
accomplished. 

PALESTINIAN   ARMY 

How  did  the  summit  meeting  fare  in  its 
deliberations  on  how  to  block  the  further 
peaceful  economic  development  of  Israel? 
Even  here,  the  summit  which  began  with 
such  fanfare,  ended  In  a  tangled  mess.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  resolutions  calling  lor 
the  creation  of  a  Palestinian  Army,  having  as 
Its  object  the  launching  of  military  aggres- 
sion against  Israel,  are  to  be  underrated.  It 
is  an  old  story  that,  when  the  Arabs  cannot 
agree  among  themselves,  they  ImmedlaUly 
reach  for  the  old  reliable  anti-Israel  line. 
Yet,  even  on  this  point  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  wrangling — so  much  so  that  even 
Nasser  himself  was  compelled  to  remark  that 
the  conference  was  "going  around  In  circles" 
(New  York  Times,   Sept.   14,   1964). 

It  Is  not  too  difficult  to  understand  why 
this  should  be  so.  The  fact  Is  that  this 
Palestinian  army,  which  grossly  violates  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  the  newly  cre- 
ated Joint  military  command  would  be  under 
the  thumb  of  the  Cairo  government.  All  re- 
ports from  the  conference  agree  that  Saudi 
Arabia,  Jordan,  Syria,  and  Lebanon  were 
most  reluctant  to  permit  their  armed  forces 
to  be  controlled  by  the  Egyptians.  Nor  did 
they  like  the  idea  of  having  forces  under  tins 
joint  Arab  military  command  stationed  in 
their  countries. 

The  Egyptians,  of  course,  were  anxious  to 
tighten  control  via  the  Joint  Arab  military 
commanad  in  the  hope  that  this  would  open 
new  doors  for  subversion.  Another  com- 
pelling reason  why  the  Egyptians  want  to 
dominate  the  military  setup  stems  from  their 
plan  to  become  the  chief  market  for  the  sale 
of  Soviet  made  war  equipment.  Desperate 
as  Egypt  is  for  hard  currency,  the  Nasser 
regime  calculated  that  it  could  obtain  such 
fimds  through  the  sale  of  Soviet  military 
hardware  to  the  Arab  countries.  This  did 
not  go  well  with  the  other  Arab  states  which 
still  receive  arms  from  the  West  and  plan  •» 
do  their  own  marketing  directly  with  tlie 
Kremlin  if  they  should  decide  to  purchase 
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Soviet  arms.  In  other  words,  the  other  Arab 
states  rejected  Egypt's  proposition  that  she 
serve  as  the  middleman  for  such  arms  deals 
which  would  bring  subtsantlal  profits  to  her 
empty  treasury. 

In  spite  of  these  frictions,  one  must  not 
downgrade  Nasser's  determination  to  employ 
force  In  the  pursuance  of  his  Imperialistic 
amis.  Last  spring,  he  shouted  to  a  cheering 
crowd  in  Yemen:  "We  swear  by  God  to  expel 
Britain  from  all  parts  of  the  Arab  world." 
Only  the  blind  will  be  vmable  to  see  that  this 
violent  threat  is  directed  against  all  of  the 
Western  democracies  including  the  United 
States. 

Ironically,  when  Mr.  Nasser  shakes  his  fists 
at  Britain,  many  of  the  neighboring  Arab 
s!;;ites,  as  if  by  instinct,  tremble  for  they 
know,  as  luifortunately  otir  State  Depart- 
nient  refuses  to  see,  that  Nasser  has  his  eye 
on  Kuwait,  tlae  Persian  Gulf,  Iran — Indeed, 
on  the  whole  complex  of  the  Middle  East 
with  its  enormous  economic  and  strategic 
resources.  Nasser's  summitry  cannot  be 
properly  understood  unless  these  facts  are 
p<^ndered  and  weighed. 

Prom  time  to  time,  one  finds  reports  in 
tl.e  press  conveying  the  Idea  that  Nasser  is 
a  man  of  moderation  who  Is  trying  so  very 
h;u-d  to  calm  the  nerves  and  emotions  of 
other  Arab  leaders.  But  this  is  a  false 
image  of  the  man  who  la  best  known  by 
other  Arab  leaders.  "It  is  a  pity."  the  Lon- 
don Financial  Times  wrote,  "that  while  be 
(President  Nasser)  is  the  symbol  of  Arab 
national  tmlty  for  some  Arabs,  for  others  his 
personal  ambitions  are  the  biggest  obstacle 
tolf(Jtinel,  1964). 

On  that  note,  we  predict  that  summitry, 
too,  will  pass  away  for  Nasser  as  his  frustra- 
tions continue  to  mount.  We  also  venttire 
to  predict  that,  as  other  states  become  more 
and  more  disenchanted,  Mr.  Nasser  will  again 
revert  to  more  forceful  means.  Are  UJ5. 
policymakers  prepared  to  meet  that  inevi- 
table crisis  which  will  challenge  America's 
own  national  interests?  Certainly,  security- 
nilnded  Americans  are  entitled  to  a  clear 
and  unambiguous  answer. 
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Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to 
the  Committee  on  Judiciary  my  views  on 
tlie  need  for  legislative  action  to  resolve 
the  complex  problems  of  presidential 
sttccession  and  disability  and  vacancies 
In  the  office  of  Vice  President.  The  com- 
mittee is  to  be  highly  commended  for  the 
si  rious  attention  which  Is  being  given  to 
tiiis  very  important  matter. 

I  am  among  those  in  the  Congress  who 
we  concerned  over  the  problem  and  on 
January  6, 1965, 1  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  143,  which  is  identical  to  the 
It  solution  introduced  by  my  distin- 
P'.iished  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mc- 
culloch]. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
tne  Record,  I  include  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Judiciary  in  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  143 : 


Statement  of  U.S.  Representative  Garner  E. 
SHRIVER,  OF  Kansas,  to  the  COMMrrTEX  on 

THE  JUDICIAKT,  XJS.   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 

TIVKS,  Pebrxtaet  10, 1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
txinlty  to  express  support  of  the  vital  deliber- 
ations which  this  committee  has  undertaken 
in  regard  to  the  complex  problems  of  Presi- 
dential succession  and  disability,  and  vacan- 
cies in  the  office  of  the  Vice  Presidency.  Most 
adult  Americans  recognize  there  Is  a  need 
for  congressional  action  after  careful  study 
of  all  proix>sals. 

I  have  Introduced  a  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  143,  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  clarify  the  latent  ambiguities 
and  the  shortcomings  of  existing  law.  My 
proposal  embodies  the  major  recommenda- 
tions of  the  consensus  arrived  at  by  the  Con- 
ference on  Presidential  Inability  and  Suc- 
cession sponsored  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

Under  the  terms  of  my  proposed  amend- 
ment, the  Constitution  would  provide  that  in 
the  event  of  the  permanent  exclusion  of  the 
President  from  office — that  Is,  removal,  death, 
or  resignation — the  Vice  President  shaU  suc- 
ceed to  the  office  for  the  balance  of  the  \m- 
explred  term.  This  wUl  have  the  effect  of 
giving  a  legal  basis  to  the  precedent  estab- 
lished by  John  Tyler. 

In  view  of  the  growing  Importance  of  oiir 
Nation's  second  highest  office  and  the  reciu*- 
rent  history  of  vacancies  connected  there- 
with. It  Is  highly  desirable  that  that  office 
should  be  filled  at  all  times.  On  16  oc- 
casions, totaling  more  than  37  years,  the  of- 
fice of  Vice  President  has  been  vacant.  In 
all  our  Nation  has  been  without  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  excess  of  20  percent  of  the  time  dur- 
ing its  history.  My  proposal  if  adopted 
would  amend  the  Constitution  to  provide 
that  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  appoint  a  Vice  President  with  the 
advice  and  ^consent  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  connection  with  the  paramount  prob- 
lem of  disability.  I  propose  that  In  the  case 
of  such  an  eventuality,  the  powers  aind  duties 
but  not  the  office,  shall  be  discharged  by  the 
Vice  President  for  the  dxiratlon  of  the  in- 
ability or  vuitil  the  expiration  of  the  Presi- 
dent's term  of  office. 

The  President  may  establish  his  own  dis- 
ability by  Issuing  a  declaration  In  writing 
to  that  effect.  Where  he  falls  or  is  unable 
to  do  so  the  Vice  President  with  the  con- 
currence of  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  <»- 
such  other  body  as  the  Congress  may  pro- 
vide, are  authorized  to  establish  the  fact 
of  Presidential  disability. 

Similarly,  the  ability  of  the  President  to 
resume  his  powers  and  duties,  may  be  estab- 
lished by  his  declaration  in  writing.  If  the 
Vice  President  and  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
fail  to  concur  with  this  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  matter  would  be  brought  to  the 
Congress  for  resolution. 

History  as  well  as  conunonsense  indicate 
that  we  cannot  insure  against  or  be  sp>ared 
the  sorrow  of  a  fallen  leader.  We  have  it 
within  our  power,  however,  to  remove  the 
cause  of  great  anxiety  and  apprehension 
that  arises  out  of  the  uncertainties  of  the 
present  law.  Our  failure  to  capitalize  on  the 
present  opportunity  will  render  meaningless 
the  tragedies  and  near  tragedies  of  the  past 
and  the  sorrows  of  the  American  jjeople 
which  have  inevitably  flowed  In  their  wake. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  problem  which 
your  committee  is  well  qualified  to  consider 
and  to  recommend  a  legislative  solution.  I 
commend  this  committee  for  launching  these 
Important  hearings.  Thank  you  for  the  at- 
tention xpu  will  give  to  the  resolution  which 
I  have  introduced. 


Federal  Aid  Almost  as  Old  ms  the  Natioa 
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Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
criticism  from  many  sources  about  Gov- 
ernment taking  over  functions  which  be- 
long to  State  and  local  administration. 
I  was  very  much  interested  in  reading  an 
article  from  the  February  1965  issue  of 
the  Catholic  Extension  magazine,  about 
the  priest  who  served  In  Congress.  In 
addition  to  his  ecclesiastical  duties,  he 
was  of  great  service  to  the  community  in 
so  many  areas,  even  to  serving  one  term 
in  the  Congress.  Helping  to  meet  these 
needs  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  call 
upon  the  Government  for  financial  as- 
sistance In  many  instances,  so  we  can 
see  that  even  with  the  rugged  individual- 
ism and  determination  of  the  early  citi- 
zens, there  was  need  for  Federal  aid. 

I  believe  this  article  on  Father  Gabriel 
Richard,  a  Member  of  the  18th  Congress, 
and  the  only  priest  to  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
the  Members  and  therefore,  I  am  insert- 
ing it  in  the  Appendix : 

The  Priest   Who   Served  in  Congress 
(By  Jc^n  C.  O'Brien) 

Among  the  Members  who  assembled  in 
December  1833,  for  the  opening  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  18th  Congress  was  a  French- 
born  Sulprtclan,  Father  Gabriel  Richard,  the 
first  and  the  only  Roman  Catholic  priest  ever 
to  occupy  a  seat  in  that  body.  He  had  been 
elected  to  represent  the  newly  formed  Terri- 
tory of  Michigan  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  delegate. 

In  those  days  the  House  conducted  its  busi- 
ness in  the  pUlared  rotunda  familiar  to  to- 
day's tourists  as  the  Hall  of  Statuary  in  the 
Capitol.  Most  of  the  beaver-hatted  men  who 
presented  their  credentials  on  that  opening 
day  no  longer  are  remembered.  But  two  of 
them,  Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  were  to  make  his- 
tory as  Members  of  the  Senate.  Another. 
James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  to 
become  President  of  the  United  States.  And 
Sam  Houston,  a  Member  from  Tennessee, 
went  on  to  make  a  name  for  himself  as  the 
victcH'  in  the  defeat  of  the  Mexican  General 
Santa  Anna  at  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto  and 
as  first  President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
which  lasted  from  1836  to  1838. 

The  priest  from  the  Michigan  Territory 
also  achieved  enduring,  if  local,  fame,  not  so 
much  as  a  legislator  but  as  a  pioneer  builder 
and  educator  In  the  city  of  Detroit.  He  is 
commemorated  by  a  statue  which  stands  in 
a  niche  in  a  facade  of  Detroit's  city  hall. 

The  priest  did  not  take  his  seat  Immedi- 
ately, for  his  election  had  been  contested  by 
one  of  his  opponents.  Tliere  had  been  some 
question  whether  he  would  be  able  to  Journey 
to  Washington  to  present  his  credentials  and 
his  defense  against  the  protest.  For  some 
months  he  had  been  in  jail  because  of  his 
refusal  to  pay  damages  in  the  sum  of  $1,116 
Etssessed  against  him  in  a  libel  suit  brought 
by  one  of  his  parishioners.  The  parishioner 
had  remarried  after  a  divorce,  and.  in  1821, 
on  order  of  Bishop  Flaget,  Richard  had  pro- 
claimed a  decree  of  excommunication. 
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The  priest  was  released,  however.  In  time 
to  report  for  the  opening  of  Congress.  He 
was  advised  later  by  such  legal  lights  as  Clay, 
Webster,  and  John  Tyler,  who  later  became 
President,  that  the  suit  was  unconstitutional. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  doubt  that 
Father  Richard  had  received  a  plurality  of 
the  votes.  Only  about  1,500  qualified  elec- 
tors voted  In  the  sparsely  settled  territory 
and  of  these  Richard  received  444,  23  more 
than  his  strongest  opponent.  Seven  can- 
didates contested  for  the  office. 

VOTE  FKATJDS 

Illiteracy  prevailed  among  the  French- 
speaking  voters  and  there  is  evidence  that 
Richard's  opponents  took  advantage  of  this 
to  defraud  him  of  votes  Intended  for  him. 
One  election  worker  boasted  before  a  Justice 
of  the  peace  that  he  switched  "damn  many" 
votes  of  voters  who  thought  they  were  vot- 
ing for  Richard,  "for  damn  them  they  can- 
not read."  Another  witness  swore  that  this 
same  worker  had  switched  from  18  to  20 
votes  from  Richard  to  one  of  his  opponents. 
The  opponent  who  filed  the  protest  against 
the  seating  of  Richard  was  the  runner-up 
MaJ.  John  Blddle,  a  brother  of  Nicholas  Bid- 
die,  of  Philadelphia,  the  famed  lawyer  and 
financier.  At  the  time  the  major  held  the 
powerful  position  of  register  of  the  land  office. 
Biddle,  who  had  migrated  to  the  territory 
after  graduating  from  Princeton  University, 
based  his  campaign  upon  the  claim  that  his 
Influential  connections  In  the  East  would  en- 
able him  to  get  more  in  Washington  for  the 
territory  than  the  priest,  an  argimient 
reminiscent  at  that  advanced  by  President 
Kennedy's  brother,  Edward,  when  he  was 
running  for  the  Democratic  senatorial  nomi- 
nation in  MafisachvLS»tts  last  year. 

Biddle's  contest,  however,  was  not  based 
upon  the  claim  that  Richard  had  not  re- 
ceived a  plurality  of  the  votes.  This  had 
been  attested  by  the  election  canvassers. 
The  contention  was  that  Richard  was  an 
alien,  a  subject  of  a  foreign  power,  because 
the  court  In  Detroit  which  had  naturalized 
him  was  not  one  specifically  named  In  the 
naturalization  law  as  qualified  to  confer 
citizenship. 

Regardless  of  the  validity  of  his  natiirallza- 
tlon,  there  was  no  question  about  the  priest's 
allegiance  to  his  adopted  country.  His 
advocacy  of  American  principles  and  his  de- 
nimciation  of  the  British  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Wax  of  1812  excited  great  Indignation 
in  Canada.  He  was  seized  by  the  British  and 
Imprisoned  iintU  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
British  allowed  him.  while  he  was  In  their 
custody,  to  work  among  their  Indian  allies, 
and  he  is  credited  with  having  saved  the  Uvea 
of  many  American  prisoners. 

A  few  years  later,  William  Woodbrldge,  the 
first  delegate  from  the  territory,  cited 
Richard's  Imprisonment  by  the  British  In  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"He."  said  the  delegate  in  reference  to 
Richard,  "la  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  the  United  State.  He  has 
wonderful  control  over  the  minds  of  the 
French-Canadians  in  the  territory  and  over 
the  Indians,  many  of  whom  are  Catholics." 

Congress  convened  on  December  1  and  11 
days  later  Richard  presented  his  credentials 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Elections  to  be  considered  along  with  Biddle's 
protest. 

Two  other  contests  that  year  were  exhaus- 
tively debated,  but  It  did  not  take  the  com- 
mittee long  to  dispose  of  Biddle's  objections 
The  committee  held  that,  although  the  Ter- 
ritorial Court  which  had  naturalized  Richard 
was  not  mentioned  In  the  naturalisation 
statute.  It  had  been  the  Intention  of  Con- 
gress In  passing  the  law  to  consider  Jurisdic- 
tion upon  any  court  that  had  been  legally 
established. 

The  committee  also  made  the  extraordi- 
nary finding  that  Congress  "had  no  authority 
to  exclude  an  alien  from  holding  a  seat  In 
Congress  as  a  delegate  from  a  territory." 


A   NATIVK   OF  FRAKCE 

Richard  had  been  a  subject  of  the  King 
of  France.  He  was  born  In  La  ViUe  de 
Saintes  on  October  15,  1767.  His  father  was 
a  civil  servant  and  his  mother,  Genevieve 
Bossuet,  was  connected  with  the  family  of 
Bishop  Bossuet,  the  famed  pulpit  orator. 

He  studied  theology  at  the  seminary  in 
Angers  and  later  attended  the  Sulpician 
Seminary  at  Issy.  He  was  ordained  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1791,  and  for  a  time  taught  mathe- 
matics at  Issy. 

A  wave  of  antlclericallsm  swept  France 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution. 
After  an  encounter  with  a  mob  which  left 
him  with  a  scar.  Richard  fled  to  America, 
with  a  companion,  Ambrose  Marechal,  who 
later  became  Bishop  of  Baltimore,  arriving 
in  Baltimore  June  24,  1792. 

Bishop  John  Carroll  assigned  the  young 
priest  to  work  with  the  French,  the  half- 
breeds  and  the  Indians  in  the  vast  Northwest 
Territory.  In  1798,  he  was  transferred  to 
Detroit  to  asist  the  aging  Father  Michael 
Lavadoux,  pastor  of  St.  Anne's  Church,  the 
second-oldest  continuously  maintained  par- 
ish church  in  the  United  States.  On  the 
latter's  retirement  he  succeeded  as  pastor 
and  became  vicar-general  of  the  whole 
region. 

From  the  day  he  arrived  In  Detroit,  then 
little  more  than  a  trading  post,  Richard 
worked  tirelessly  to  promote  the  spiritual 
and  material  welfare  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

He  was  deeply  concerned  iibout  the  plight 
of  the  Indians  who  were  being  robbed  of 
their  lands  by  unscrupulous  white  specu- 
lators. One  suspects  that  he  sought  election 
to  Congress  because,  having  been  frustrated 
in  his  efforts  to  persuade  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  help  his  charges,  he  felt  that 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  he  could  get  some- 
thing done. 

SCHOOL    FOR    INDIANS 

One  of  Richard's  many  projects  for  the 
promotion  of  education  in  the  territory  was 
a  school  for  the  Indians  which  he  established 
on  a  200-acre  tract  called  Spring  Hill  in 
Detroit,  owned  by  the  Federal  Govermnent. 
He  Journeyed  to  Washington  early  in  1809 
"at  great  expense"  he  noted  In  a  letter,  to 
Induce  President  Jefferson  to  provide  Gov- 
ernment assistance  for  his  school. 

Jefferson,  it  appears,  agreed  to  permit 
Richard  to  use  the  Goverament's  tract  of 
land  gratis,  help  furnish  the  school  and  pay 
$400  a  year  toward  the  maintenance.  Ac- 
cepting the  Government's  promise  at  face 
value,  Richard  spent  all  of  his  own  money 
equipping  the  school. 

In  a  letter  to  Jefferson,  dated  November 
17,  1809,  the  priest  wrote  that  he  had  sup- 
plied furniture,  provisions,  clothes,  and  uten- 
sils. At  a  cost  of  $80,  ha  had  bought  In 
New  York  a  loom,  a  dozen  spring  wheels,  a 
spring  Jenny,  an  organ,  ft  printing  press 
(the  first  in  the  territory)  and  60  reams  of 
paper.  He  also  had  employed  a  schoolmaster, 
a  weaver,  a  printer,  a  bookbinder,  a  mason, 
and  a  carpenter. 

But  the  Government  did  not  live  up  to 
Its  agreement. 

"Sir:"  Richard  wrote  to  Jefferson  In  1810, 
"Win  you  be  so  good  as  to  hear  me  once 
more?  Pardon  me  If  I  take  up  so  much  of 
your  time." 

He  reminded  the  President  of  the  agree- 
ment for  use  of  the  Spring  Hill  tract  without 
rent.  Now.  he  said,  he  w»s  being  dunned 
by  the  collector  of  duties  for  $205  in  back 
rent.  Not  a  p>enny  of  the  promised  $400  a 
year  had  been  forwarded,  he  complained,  and 
bills  he  had  submitted  on  behalf  of  suppliers 
had  not  been  paid. 

"Now  all  our  work  Is  lost,"  the  prieat 
moaned.  The  land  had  been  put  up  for  pub- 
lic sale  and  bought  out  from  under  him  for 
$5,000. 

But  he  had  not  despaired.  "I  have  not 
given  up  and  I  will  not  give  up  the  design 


of  Instructing  Indian  children,"  he  wrote  to 
Jefferson. 

Nor  did  he  give  up.  In  a  few  years  he  had 
established  six  primary  schools,  two  acad- 
emies and  when  death  caught  up  with  him 
he  was  planning  to  found  a  Catholic  college. 
His  zeal  for  education  knew  no  bounds.  He 
studied  the  Plcard  method  of  teaching  the 
deaf  and  the  dumb  and  taught  the  method 
to  prospective  teachers  In  the  territori.U 
normal  school. 

He  found  time  to  edit  a  child's  speller,  a 
Bible  for  the  Indians,  a  selection  from  the 
French  p>oets  and  wrote  devotional  books. 
He  started  a  newspaper,  Essals  du  Michigan, 
the  first  in  the  territory,  but  because  of  the 
Irregularity  of  the  mails  he  was  forced  to 
cease  publication  after  a  few  issues. 

So  highly  was  he  regarded  in  the  territory 
as  an  educator  that  the  Governor  requested 
him  in  1809  to  draft  a  plan  for  education  to 
be  submitted  to  Congress.  The  plan  had 
the  approval  of  the  President. 

Some  educators  regard  this  plan  as  the 
foundation  of  Michigan's  present  educational 
system.  It  contained  the  first  suggestion  for 
vocational  education  ever  advanced. 

Richard  proposed  the  establishment  of  pri- 
mary schools  5  or  6  miles  apart.  Since  the 
parents  would  be  unable  to  pay  tuition,  he 
stressed  the  necessity  for  Government  sup- 
port. The  incapacity  of  parents  to  pay,  he 
noted,  was  due  to  want  of  industry  In  the 
community.  Therefore,  he  proposed,  that 
the  schools  should  "teach  agriculture,  use- 
ful arts  and  trades,  such  as  carpenter,  black- 
smith, shoemaker,  weaver,  etc." 

But  reading,  writing,  "ortography,"  arith- 
matic,  geography,  grammar,  history,  natural 
philosophy,  composition,  etc.,  should  not  be 
neglected. 

Also  fine  arts,  music,  and  drawing  should 
be  taught. 

"Children,"  he  said,  "must  be  led  to  sci- 
ence and  virtue  by  a  flowery  road." 

PREACHES  TO   NONCATHOLICS 

Richard  appears  to  have  been  imbued  with 
the  ecumenical  spirit.  When  he  became  pa.s- 
tor  of  St.  Anne's  there  was  no  other  clergy- 
man in  the  community.  Although  his  Eng- 
lish was  imperfect — his  letters  are  full  of 
odd  constructions  and  spellings — he  was  in- 
vited by  the  Governor  and  the  council  of  the 
Territory  to  preach  to  them.  Thereafter  for 
many  years  he  preached  at  noon  once  a  week 
in  the  council  house  for  his  non-Catho!ic 
neighbors. 

His  readiness  to  work  with  non-Catholics 
for  the  betterment  of  the  community  w;us 
evinced  again  when  he  Joined  with  the  Rev 
John  Montieth,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and 
Princeton  graduate  recently  arrived  from  tlio 
East,  in  founding  what  Is  now  the  Unlvci- 
slty  of  Michigan. 

With  two  other  collaborators  they  obtained! 
a  charter  from  the  Governor  and  Judges  of 
the  Territory  In  1817.  The  university's  fir.'^: 
name  was  Catholepistenniad.  The  name  w.-s 
changed  to  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1821,  when  provision  was  made  for  a  board 
of  trustees,  of  whom  Richard  was  one.  In 
1837  the  school  was  transferred  to  its  pre.-- 
ent  site  at  Ann  Arbor  and  was  reorganized 
under  a  board  of  regents. 

At  the  outset,  Richard  and  Montieth  were 
the  faculty.  Gov.  Lewis  Cass  named  Mon- 
tieth president  and  professor  of  universal  sci- 
ences, economical  sciences,  literature,  chem- 
istry, natural  history,  and  historical  sciences. 

Father  Richard  was  named  professor  of  in- 
tellectual sciences,  astronomy,  and  mathe- 
matics. 

During  his  2  years  in  Congress,  Richard 
presented  petitions  for  grants  for  schools,  for 
land  surveys,  roads,  bridges,  and  quays.  He 
pleaded  for  fairer  treatment  for  the  Indlan>. 
He  quickly  won  the  esteem  of  Clay,  who 
was  Speaker.  When  Richard's  English  fal- 
tered, Clay  used  to  help  him  make  himself 
understood  by  rephrasing  his  arguments. 

At  Clay's  suggestion,  Richard  introduced 
a  motion  for  a  $10,000  appropriation  to  sur- 


vey the  Great  Sauk  Trail  from  Detroit  to 
Chicago.  The  moriey  was  voted,  and  an  ad- 
ditional $3,000  the  next  year.  This  stirvey 
led  to  the  building  of  a  road  which  Is  now 
part  of  Interstate  Highway  94,  built  at  a  cost 
of  $250  million. 

For  the  Indians  he  wanted  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  fair  compensation  when  their 
land  was  taken  from  them.  "It  is  well 
known."  he  said,  "by  everyone  that  they  have 
been  grossly  cheated."  Considerate  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians,  as  he  wrote  in  a  letter 
to  the  President,  was  good  policy,  "as  it  pre- 
vt:;ts  them  from  going  to  war  and  Joining 
o';r  British  neighbors." 

Richard  ran  for  reelection  In  1825.  but  was 
defeated  by  one  of  the  men  who  had  opposed 
hiin  In  his  first  campaign.  He  devoted  his 
rcinaining  years  to  various  projects  for  bet- 
terment of  Detroit  and  the  territory.  When 
an  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera  broke  out  in 
1832.  he  labored  for  3  months  night  and  day 
administering  to  the  victims.  As  he  must 
have  known  would  happen,  he  contracted  the 
disease  and  on  September  9  of  that  year  he 
died. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17.  1965 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  following  eulogy  on  Lincoln  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Kansas  attorney.  Col.  D.  Ar- 
thur Walker.  The  oration  was  delivered 
at  the  annual  Lincoln  Day  Ceremony  at 
Independence,  Kans.,  on  February  12, 
1965. 

Mr.  Walker  eloquently  recalls  those 
qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  which  were 
tlie  greatness  of  our  16th  President,  and 
I  commend  his  speech  to  the  attention  of 
niy  colleagues: 

IP  Lincoln  Was  PREsroENX  Today 
(Speech  of  D.  Arthur  Walker,  of  Arkansas 
City,  Kans.,  at  Lincoln  Day  ceremony.  In- 
dependence, Kans.,  February  12,  1965) 
Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  it  was  a  bit  less  than  150 
ye.irs  ago  in  the  timbered  hills  of  rural  Indi- 
ana that  a  little  lad,  with  a  broken  heart 
and  tear-fllled  eyes,  knelt  down  on  the 
e-arthen  floor  of  a  crude  log  cabin  and  ten- 
derly kissed  the  calloused  hand  of  his  angel 
mother.  For  a  few  moments  the  only  sound 
in  the  room  filled  with  shadows  and  sorrow, 
was  the  sobbing  of  the  little  lad.  and  then 
came  the  soft  voice  of  his  father  saying. 
".'Vbe,  will  you  go  out  and  make  some  pegs 
for  mother's  coffin?  I've  got  the  boards  near 
re  tdy."  At  that  the  boy  arose  from  beside 
the  body  of  his  mother  and  stepped  to  the 
df.or  of  the  cabin.  Then  for  a  moment  he 
p.  used — and  as  a  little  boy  turned  his  tear- 
s' ined  face  for  a  last  look  at  his  mother — 
tlrn  turned  his  face  to  the  world  outside, 
x<-».  k  a  deep  breath  to  stifle  his  sobs,  stralght- 
ei.i  d  his  shoulders  and  stepped  across  the 
threshold  a  man — a  man  whom  the  entire 
World  would  love,  respect,  and  know  as  Abra- 
h  n^  Lincoln. 

From  that  most  humble  beginning  this 
n.n,  without  the  benefit  of  any  formal  edu- 
c.'ion,  devoid  of  wealth,  and  lacking  the 
aid  of  Influential  friends,  became  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  great  Republic,  and  the  Amer- 


ican most  widely  known  tliroughout  tbe 
world. 

No  words  have  erer  been  uttered  by  any 
American  tbtit  are  bettn  known — or  will 
longer  be  remembered — than  his  tribute  to 
the  soldiers  who  fell  on  the  battlefield  ol 
Gettysburg. 

That  he  was  a  genius  no  one  can  deny. 
What  Intellectual  food  did  he  feast  upon  to 
reach  the  pinnacle  of  fame?  History  tells 
us  the  books  he  read  as  a  boy.  which  shaped 
his  philosophy  and  actions  as  a  man,  were 
the  Holy  Bible.  Weems  Life  of  Washington, 
History  of  the  United  States,  and  Franklin's 
Autobiogrrphy. 

From  the  Bible  he  got  his  wisdom,  his 
warm  heart,  a  love  of  Jiistlce  and  fair  play, 
his  hatred  of  Intolerance  and  oppression  and 
his  conviction  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

Prom  the  Life  of  Washington  he  got  cour- 
age, he  got  a  respect  for  our  flag,  loyalty  to 
our  country,  a  deep  conviction,  that  to  risk 
danger  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  accept- 
ing disgrace  and  hxuniUation,  and,  that 
those  who  wish  to  continue  to  receive  the 
blessings  of  independence,  must,  like  those 
who  signed  the  Declaration  to  obtain  inde- 
pendence, be  ever  willing  to  pledge  their 
lives,  their  property,  and  their  sacred  honor. 

From  the  history  of  the  United  States  he 
learned  the  basic  reason  that  people  organ- 
ize with  a  tribe,  a  clan,  or  a  country  is  to 
protect  their  persons  and  their  property. 
That  each  citizen  must  protect  his  country — 
and  the  country  must  protect  each  citizen. 
That  when  citizens  are  unwilling  to  risk 
danger  to  protect  their  covmtry — or  their 
coimtry  is  unwilling  to  risk  danger  to  pro- 
tect Its  citizens  and  their  property — then 
that  country  Is  on  the  road  to  oblivion. 
Lincoln  further  learned  that  the  moving 
cause  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  brought  on  the  Revolutionary  War, 
was  the  fact  set  forth  therein,  that  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  "has  pliindered  our 
seas,  ravished  ovu"  coasts,  burnt  our  towns, 
and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people." 

He  read  and  understood,  and  he  believed, 
the  statement  of  Alexander  Hamilton  who 
said: 

"A  nation  which  can  prefer  disgrace  to 
danger  is  prepared  for  a  master  and  de- 
serves one." 

And  finally,  from  the  work  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  he  learned  that  whether  it  be  an 
individual,  a  city,  a  state,  or  a  nation — you 
cannot  long  survive  if  you  spend  more  than 
you  take  in.  That  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
"Federal  aid"  or  "Federal  funds."  The 
Government  creates  no  wealth.  All  the  Gov- 
ernment does  is  to  distribute,  wisely  or  vm- 
wlsely,  the  taxes  It  has  taken  from  the  la- 
borer, who  frequently  must  deprive  himself 
of  a  coat  for  his  child,  a  rug  for  his  home, 
or  food  for  his  family  to  pay  his  taxes. 

Yes — this  was  the  philosophy  of  Lincoln, 
and  these  were  the  books  that  furnished  the 
food  for  his  mind. 

So  it  is  that  on  the  birthday  of  the  Great 
Emancipator  we  pause  a  moment  to  consider 
what  Lincoln  would  do  today  if  he  was  Pres- 
ident. 

What  action  would  Lincoln  take  against  a 
score  of  countries  that  have  accepted  the 
sweat  and  sacrifice  of  our  taxpayers  under 
the  guise  of  "foreign  aid"  and  in  return  for 
our  benevolence  torn  down  our  flag  and 
burned  and  descrecrated  our  national  em- 
blem? 

What  action  would  Lincoln  take  against  a 
score  of  countries  that  have  accepted  the 
sweat  and  sacrifice  of  our  taxpayers  under 
the  guise  of  "foreign  aid"  and  in  return  for 
our  benevolence  hurled  stones  at  our  officials, 
set  fire  to  our  embassies,  and  put  the  torch  to 
our  libraries? 

What  action  would  Lincoln  take  to  obtain 
the  freedom  of  dozens  of  Americans  now 
wrongfully  Imprisoned  In  a  score  of  coun- 


tries, fine  men  and  women  rotting  away  In 
foreign  jails  In  order  tliat  some  petty  tyrant 
may  humiliate  and  disgrace  our  own  beloved 
coxmtry,  the  most  powerfiU  nation  In  the 
world. 

And  what  action  would  Lincoln  take  to 
halt  "deficit  spending,"  the  dizzy  dance  of 
economic  ruin  whereby  we  continue  to  spend 
year  after  year  billions  of  dollars  more  than 
oiir  Government  income? 

Would  Abraham  Lincoln  take  any  action 
to  stop  the  insults  to  our  fiag,  the  oppression 
and  humiliation  of  our  citizens,  the  wanton 
destruction  of  American  property,  and  to 
save  us  from  ultimate  financial  disaster?  I 
think  he  would. 

What  would  Lincoln  do? 

First  he  would  display  to  the  world  some 
genuine  old-fashioned  courage.  The  people 
of  this  great  country  have  not  lost  their 
courage — it's  our  leaders.  Lincoln  would 
notify  Mr.  Castro,  Mr.  Nasser,  and  Mr. 
Communist  wherever  he  might  be,  to  release 
all  American  citizens  being  wrongfully  de- 
tained within  48  hours  or  our  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  would  be  directed  to  take  such 
action  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  their 
release.  Our  citizens  must  protect  our 
Government  In  times  of  danger,  and  In  re- 
turn our  Government  mu£t  protect  our  cit- 
izens in  time  of  danger — and  until  otir  Pres- 
ident has  the  courage  to  do  this,  we  will  not 
have  the  respect  of  other  countries,  and 
what  Is  worse,  we  wont  have  the  respect  of 
our  own  countrymen. 

Do  you  think  Lincoln  would  have  this 
courage?  I  say  that  he  would.  In  1861  when 
Lincoln  was  Inaugurated  for  his  first  term 
the  seven  powerful  Southern  States  had  al- 
ready seceded.  They  had  formed  the  Con- 
federacy, adopted  a  constitution,  elected 
their  president,  selected  their  fiag,  w«'e 
starting  to  print  their  own  c\uTency,-and 
were  starving  the  Federal  troops  in  Fort 
Siunpter. 

Lincoln  had  two  alternatives.  He  could 
avoid  danger  by  failing  to  send  help  to  the 
Federal  troops.  He  could  have  Ignored  and 
abandoned  them,  and  although  our  Nation 
would  have  been  humiliated  and  disgraced 
there  would  have  been  no  danger  of  war. 
On  the  other  hand  If  he  tried  to  send  sup- 
plies to  the  troops  at  Port  Sumpter  the 
South  said  it  would  mean  civil  wax. 

Many  Presidents  have  had  difficult  deci- 
sions to  make,  but  no  President  ever  had  a 
mode  dlfflciUt  decision  to  make  than  Lincoln 
at  this  hour.  Security  or  danger?  Respect 
or  disgrace?  Courage  or  cowardice?  You 
and  the  entire  world  remembers  and  approves 
the  decision  he  made  and  the  man  who  dis- 
played such  courage  in  1861  would  be  cour- 
ageous today. 

A  second  thing  Lincoln  would  do  If  Presi- 
dent today,  would  be  to  bring  b€u:k  char- 
acter and  integrity  to  that  office  and  to  all 
officials  who  occupy  positions  of  public  trust. 
What  a  refreshing  thing  it  would  be  to  see 
the  "fast  buck,"  "wheeler  dealer"  boys.  In- 
cluding some  of  our  leaders  who  regard 
themselves  as  "smart  operators,"  fold  their 
tent  and  silently  steal  away  from  the  happy 
hxinting  grounds  of  the  Potomac. 

A  third  thing  Lincoln  would  do  as  Presi- 
dent would  be  to  display  some  wisdom  in  our 
International  affairs  Instead  of  our  impulsive, 
hour-to-hour  diplomacy  that  not  only  has 
confused  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  even 
worse,  has  confused  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. 

What  is  our  foreign  policy?  No  one-knows, 
and  it  is  not  by  reason  of  the  fact  the  Presi- 
dent and  State  Department  won't  tell  us. 
The  pitiful  thing  is  they  lack  the  wisdom  to 
formulate  a  long  range  foreign  policy. 

Here  are  some  samples  of  our  foreign  poli- 
cies: 

Not  long  a^o  Nasser  decided  to  steal  the 
Suez  Canal.  Britain  and  France  rushed  In 
to  stop   the  theft  and  we  rushed   in   and 
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stopped  Britain  and  France.  For  our  pains 
we  alienated  two  of  our  longtime  allies, 
gave  the  Comunlsts  control  of  Africa  and  got 
our  buildings,  as  well  as  our  fingers,  burned 
In  Cairo,  aa  a  token  of  Nasser's  appreciation. 
Did  this  help  our  image  throughout  the 
world? 

We  gave  Castro  the  money  and  munitions 
to  throw  Batista  out  of  Cuba  without  giving 
any  thought  to  what  kind  of  ruler  Castro 
might  become.  Then  we  prepared  the  plans 
to  throw  Castro  out,  landed  the  troops,  had 
the  Navy  standing  by  ready  to  supply  air 
cover,  and  then  at  the  critical  moment  de- 
serted our  allies  and  sailed  for  home.  Did 
this  help  our  image  throughout  the  world? 
In  Vietnam  In  the  past  few  months  we 
have  been  told  that  everything  was  fine  and 
all  our  troops  would  be  out  of  there  by  1966. 
Then  we  were  told  that  things  were  In  a 
desperate  situation  and  we  shoiild  send  more 
troops,  then  we  were  told  that  the  Catholics 
were  caiislng  the  trouble  and  we  threw  them 
out  of  power  and  put  In  Buddhists.  ITien 
we  threw  the  Buddhists  out  and  tried  to 
force  a  new  form  of  civilian  control  over  the 
military,  and  the  military  revolted  and  took 
control  from  the  civtilans,  and  all  the  time 
hundreds  of  Americans  are  being  killed  oc 
Injvired.  we  are  assured  by  our  President  we 
are  not  in  a  war,  that  we  are  just  helping 
the  people  of  Vietnam  to  help  themselves. 

From  the  way  things  are  going.  It  woiild 
appear  that  If  we  will  give  the  Vietnamese  a 
little  more  help,  we  can  put  them  completely 
out  of  biisiness. 

What  is  our  basic  trouble  In  Vietnam? 
Our  basic  trouble  Is  that  we  have  no  crys- 
tal-clear policy  for  being  In  Vietnam. 

Senator  John  J.  Wlljams  of  Delaware, 
within  the  past  few  days  said  of  our  troubles 
in  Vietnam: 

"The  first  order  of  business  is  to  make  up 
our  nUnds  as  to  our  pwllcy." 

If  Lincoln  were  President  today  he  would 
first  determine  what  our  poUcy  Is  in  Vietnam. 
We  should  be  in  Vietnam  for  only  one  of 
three  different  reasons.  First:  to  maintain 
peace  In  southeast  Asia.  Second:  to  estab- 
lish a  stable  government  in  Vietnam. 
Third:  to  protect  our  western  flank  in  the 
Pacific  for  military  security. 

Each  of  these  reasons  Is  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  others  and  require  a  different 
policy  on  our  part  to  make  It  work. 

For  example:  If  our  policy  Is  to  maintain 
peace  in  southeast  Asia,  then  we  should  work 
throiigh  the  United  Nations  or  SEATO. 

If  our  policy  Is  to  estabUsh  a  stable  gov- 
ernment In  Vietnam,  we  should  carefully 
select  the  strongest  and  best  leader  available, 
put  him  in  power  and  then  let  him  do  the 
Job  in  the  manner  he  feels  is  best. 

If  our  policy  is  to  protect  our  western 
flank  in  the  Pacific  and  give  military  protec- 
tion to  Formosa.  Okinawa,  and  the  Phllll- 
pines,  then  we  should  Ignore  the  public 
opinion  of  the  Oommimlsta  and  proceed  to 
establish  a  garrison  such  as  the  British  did 
at  Gibraltar,  or  the  United  States  at 
Guantanamo. 

One  thing  Is  certain,  Abraham  Lincoln 
would  adopt  a  long-range  policy  that  would 
be  understood  by  all — and  having  adopted  it, 
would  carry  tt  throvigh  and  not  be  blindly 
shooting  from  the  hip  and  changing  our 
policy  from  hour  to  hour. 

A  few  years  ago  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  said, 
"It  Is  time  our  country  chartered  its  course 
by  the  stars  and  not  by  the  light  of  each 
passing  ship." 

It  seems  the  time  has  oome  to  substitute 
wisdom  for  Impulse  in  our  International 
relationships. 

And  now  a  word  about  our  so-caUed  na- 
tional Image. 

I  believe  that  at  the  present  time  we  are 
taking  the  earnings  of  our  taxpayers  and 
scattering  them  among  107  or  108  foreign 
countries  in  some  sort  of  an  attempt  to  win 
an    international    popularity    contest.    We 
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have  been  trying  to  win  this  Imaginary  con- 
test for  20  years  now  and  to  date  we  have 
been  consistent — we  have  lost  in  every  coun- 
try. We  say  we  wanted  to  help  our  national 
image. 

Image  of  what?  The  only  image  we  have 
created  is  that  Uncle  Sam  is  a  rich,  benign, 
befuddled,  timid,  and  sometimes  cowardly 
old  man.  Whatever  image  we  may  have  cre- 
ated has  hurt  us  and  I  for  one  am  ready  to 
return  this  image  malarky  to  the  Ivy  League 
stargazers  who  prefer  Images  over  realities. 
I  believe  If  Lincoln  was  President  today  he 
would  eliminate  this  hour-to-hour,  off-the- 
cuff,  impulsive  internationnl  diplomacy  and 
In  its  place  apply  some  wisdom  and  stability. 
He  would  give  assistance  only  if  assist- 
ance was  urgently  needed.  This  practice  of 
our  Government  taking  the  U.S.  taxpayers' 
savings  each  year  and  giving  each  of  some 
107  or  108  countries  a  handout,  whether  they 
need  It  or  not,  and  doing  this  year  after  year 
Is  not  wise — it  Is  foolish  and  can  be  likened 
to  a  man  filling  a  bushel  basket  with  his  sav- 
ings and  starting  down  the  street  giving  a 
handful  of  bills  to  the  first  107  or  108  people 
he  meets  and  if  asked  why  he  Is  doing  it,  he 
replies  "I  really  don't  know  but  I  started 
doing  It  years  ago  and  I  suppose  I  must 
continue." 

Again  Lincoln  in  his  wisdom  would  give 
assistance  only  to  those  countries  who  are 
our  friends  and  cease  giving  strength  to  those 
countries  who  seek  to  destroy  us.  He  would 
give  assistance  only  when  needed,  to  those 
countries  who  have  the  same  philosophy  of 
government,  the  same  concept  of  the  dignity 
of  men  and  women,  who  are  willing  to  carry 
on  commerce  with  us,  work  for  the  mutual 
good  of  both — and  If  called  upon — to  bear 
arms  for  the  mutual  protection  of  both. 

And  finally,  if  Lincoln  wa£  President  today 
what  would  he  do  about  "deficit  spending," 
this  dizzy  dance  of  econoralc  disaster? 

In  recent  years  the  words  "conservative," 
"moderate,"  and  "liberal"  have  been  re- 
peatedly used  and  seldom  defined.  Without 
attempting  to  define  the  terms  I  believe  one 
distinction  of  each  is : 

A  conservative  is  a  person  who  believes  In 
paying  his  debts. 

A  moderate  Is  a  person  who  has  discovered 
you  don't  need  to  pay  your  debt  If  you  will 
keep  the  interest  paid. 

A  liberal  is  a  person  who  doesn't  care 
whether  the  principal  or  interest  is  ever  paid. 
In  this  year's  budget  of  the  money  our 
Government  will  spend  is  aa  item  of  Interest 
on  the  public  debt  of  approKimately  $11  bil- 
lion. Now  $1  billion  is  one  thousand  million 
dollars;  $11  billion  therefore  is  eleven 
thoxisand  million  dollars  for  interest  alone 
for  1  year.  Now  here  is  something  about 
the  interest  due  each  year  on  our  public 
debt  that  may  amaze  you.  At  the  present 
time  our  Government  either  rents  or  owns 
approximately  2,000  computers.  Most  of  us 
assume  a  computer  can  give  the  correct 
answer  to  any  problem,  but  In  the  U5.  News 
&  World  Report  of  January  4,  1965,  it  says 
on  page  74 : 

"In  each  of  the  past  3  years  interest  on  the 
debt  has  been  underestimated  by  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars.  The  average  error  In 
those  years  amounted  to  $623  million. 

In  other  words,  with  all  our  computers  and 
technological  and  scientific  data  the  closest 
we  could  come  to  figuring  the  annual  interest 
was  $623  million.  The  Government  shrugs 
this  off  as  a  minor  error — and  I  guess  if  they 
don't  intend  to  ever  pay,  It  doesn't  make 
much  difference  as  to  the  aBiount. 

Permit  me  to  give  you  one  more  illustra- 
tion. The  total  cost  of  World  War  I  for  the 
2  years  or  better  we  were  in,  with  over  4 
million  men  and  women  trained  and  more 
than  2  million  sent  overseas,  was  $22  billion, 
or  $11  billion  per  year  to  pay  for  carrying 
on  a  full-scale,  all-out  war.  We  are  now 
spending  more  money  each  year  on  interest 
than  was  spent  each  year  carrying  on  World 
War  I. 


Some  statisticians  foresee  that  within  5 
years  one  tax  dollar  out  of  five  will  go  to  pay 
interest,  within  10  years,  one  dollar  out  of 
three  will  go  to  pay  interest,  and  within  15 
years  one  tax  dollar  out  of  two  will  be  needed 
to  pay  our  interest,  and  with  ever-mount.ng 
debt,  and  increased  Interest  rates,  we  have 
accelerated  our  speed  to  economic  catasiro- 
phe. 

If  Lincoln  was  President  today  would  he 
try  to  keep  our  spending  within  our  incoiri.j? 
To  do  this  he  would  have  to  have  the  courage 
to  cut  down  on  projects  or  personnel. 

Would  Lincoln  have  the  courage?  Would 
he  have  the  courage  to  direct  aU  Federal 
agencies  ot  reduce  their  personnel  by  10  per- 
cent and  their  expenditures  by  another  io 
percent?  This  one  directive  would  not  or,!y 
stop  deficit  spending,  it  wovdd  give  us  a  sur- 
plus to  begin  the  long  retiUTi  to  natio:.,u 
solvency. 

Take  our  State  Department  for  example. 
It  had  about  6,000  employees  a  little  over  10 
years  ago.  Today  it  has  over  25,000.  Would 
a  cut  of  10  percent  of  their  personnel,  cut- 
ting it  back  to  22,500,  or  almost  four  times 
the  nximber  It  had  10  years  ago,  be  unreason- 
able? 

And- how  about  the  elimination  of  many 
of  our  unnecessary  projects  that  cost  us  mi!- 
Uons  of  dollars,  such  as  the  effect  of  epscra 
salts  on  a  frustrated  frog,  or  whether  t^.e 
rustle  of  silk  is  more  seductive  than  tl;e 
crackle  of  calico. 

Would  Lincoln  have  the  coiu-age  to  tell  ti.e 
people  the  truth  without  sugar  coating  the 
facts?     You  know  that  he  would. 

Would  the  people  of  this  country  respect  a 
President  and  respond  to  his  request  to  help 
put  our  country  in  order?  You  know,  and 
I  know,  the  people  of  this  coimtry  would  re- 
spond and  do  their  part. 

The  smartest  politician  of  the'  last  decade 
took  over  as  our  President  a  few  days  a^o. 
At  the  same  time  the  greatest  statesman 'of 
this  era  lay  dying  in  his  London  home. 

What  a  difference  In  the  leadership  of  the 
two  men.  Our  politician  President,  knowing 
full  well  the  desperate  needs  of  this  coun- 
try had  not  the  courage  to  put  the  facts 
before  the  people  and  ask  their  help  in  solv- 
ing the  problem — instead  he  offered  a  life- 
time of  tranquilizers,  a  free  ride  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  without  work  or  worrv, 
with  labor  for  none  and  recreation  for  all. 

Compare  if  you  will  that  politician  pre- 
scription filled  with  pacifying  opiates  to  tlie 
speech  of  the  great  statesman  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  in  theh-  darkest  hoiu'  when 
he  said: 

"I  promise  you  nothing  but  blood,  toil, 
tears,  and  sweat.  »— ■ 

"We  shall  fight  in  France,  we  shall  fieV.t 
In  the  seas  and  oceans,  we  shall  fight  wi;h 
growing  confidence  and  growing  strength  in 
the  air.  we  shall  defend  our  island  whatever 
the  cost  may  be,  we  shall  fight  on  tl.e 
beaches,  we  shall  fight  on  the  landing 
grounds,  we  shall  fight  in  the  fields  and  in 
the  streets,  we  shall  fight  in  the  hills;  v-e 
shall  never  surrender." 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure— if  Lincoln 
were  President  today  he  would  have  tlie 
courage  to  tell  the  people  the  truth,  to  truit 
their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  their  country 
to  do  whatever  was  necessary  to  presf^rve 
our  Nation.  This  was  what  he  did  to  preserve 
our  Union  during  the  CivU  War— this  n 
what  he  would  do  today. 

Yes.  If  Lincoln  were  President  today  ve 
would  have  courageous  leadership.  If  our 
leaders  had  shown  the  slightest  courage  we 
would  not  have  been  defeated  In  Cuba.  P;!r.i- 
ma.  or  in  the  Congo,  we  would  not  h we 
suffered  the  humiliation  of  paying  $50  rr..:- 
lion  ransom  to  Castro  to  obtain  the  freedom 
of  his  captives,  we  would  not  have  been  so 
afraid  of  public  opinion  of  the  Communl.  is 
that  we  let  American  teachers,  doctors, 
priests,  and  nuns  be  tortured  and  fed  to 
the  cannibals  of  the  Congo;  with  any  sli^^ 
of  courage  on  our  part  there  would  tocK.y 
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be  no  Castro,  Sukarno,  or  Nasser,  or  Berlin 
Wall,  and  neither  would  there  have  been 
any  war  over  these  incidents. 

This  afternoon  as  the  quiet  shadows  fall 
on  a  hallowed  tomb  at  Springfield,  111.,  there 
15  a  coffin  within  that  tomb,  and  within  that 
coilin  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  was  one  of  the  most  beloved 
and  respected  men  that  God  ever  created, 
s:  I  ruck  down  by  an  assassin  in  his  hour  of 
victory  the  lips  of  Lincoln  are  forever  sealed, 
.-ind  It  Is  for  you  and  me  to  speak  for  him 
if  his  ideals  and  philosophy  are  to  be  carried 
on. 

What  can  we  do?  We  can  speak  to  our 
Senators,  our  Congressman,  our  Governor, 
-ir  legislators,  o\xi  friends,  our  neighbors, 
;  r.d  most  important  of  all.  to  the  young  men 
ir.d  women  of  13,  14,  15,  16.  17,  18.  19,  and  20 
vears  of  age  whose  vot«s  could  well  be  the 
deciding  factor  In  the  next  presidential 
elections. 

But  you  ask.  "Isn't  that  more  than  one 
person  can  do?"  I  shall  close  by  reciting  an 
old  quotation  I  feel  appropriately  answers 
your  question: 

"I  am  but  one  person.  I  cannot  do  every- 
thing, but  I  can  do  something.  What  I  can 
do,  I  should  do,  and  what  I  should  do,  by 
:>.e  grace  of  God  I  will  do." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or   CALIFOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  journal- 
ism profession  recently  lost  an  outstand- 
ir.g  and  dedicated  member  in  the  death 
of  my  old  and  dear  friend.  George  D. 
Dean,  an  associate  editor  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  In  Sacramento,  Calif.  Mr. 
Dean  died  of  a  heart  attack  on  February 
8.  1965. 

With  his  passing  the  journalistic  pro- 
}:  ssion  is  poorer  because  he  was  a  fine 
reporter  and  a  conscientious  craftsman. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  informed  report- 
ers in  the  United  States  on  the  subject 
of  conseiTation  and  reclamation.  For 
many  years  he  wrote  editorials  for  the 
Sacramento  Bee  explaining  to  untold 
tliousands  of  Calif omians  the  impor- 
tance of  the  great  Central  Valley's  proj- 
ect and  many  other  reclamation  and 
c  juservation  activities.  Always  a  good 
vt  porter,  Mr.  Dean  took  the  time  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  many  intricate 
details  involved  in  numerous  Federal  and 
Siate  water  and  power  projects.  As  a 
:  suit,  his  editorials  were  factual,  hard 
liitting,  and  true  to  the  mark. 

His  distinguished  career  with  the  Sac- 
ramento Bee  began  on  August  25,  1925, 
nnd  he  had  been  an  associate  editor  since 
Jane  2,  1943.  A  fuller  appreciation  of 
the  impact  of  his  untimely  death  can  be 
realized  by  recalling  the  words  of  Cali- 
r)rnia's  Governor,  Edmund  G.  "Pat" 
liiown,  who  said  of  him: 

George  Dean  was  a  newspaperman  and  edl- 
*  jr  In  the  finest  tradition  of  the  Sacramento 
Hee.  In  his  long  and  dedicated  career  as  a 
^newspaperman,  he  never  wavered  from  the 
principle  that  the  heart  of  every  story  must 
no  the  truth.  He  served  the  Bee  well  and  in 
d  'ing  so  he  served  California  well.  He  wiU 
1)0  sorely  missed. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  17.  1965 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  Americans  throughout  this  coun- 
tiy  celebrated  Negro  History  Week  to 
focus  attention  upon  the  great  contribu- 
tions Negroes  have  made  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  world  throughout  the 
ages,  their  great  cultural  heritage  and 
particularly  to  pay  honor  to  those  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  who,  through 
great  personal  sacrifice  and  courage, 
helped  to  advance  the  cause  of  Negro 
rights  and  dignity  in  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  Americans 
tend  to  forget  the  great  contributions 
that  have  been  made  to  this  country  by 
Negro  men  and  women.  Foremost  in 
this  distinguished  array  can  be  counted 
men  such  as  the  great  educator,  Booker 
T.  Washington,  who  helped  to  advance 
the  cause  of  Negro  higher  education  and 
whose  biography  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  American  youth. 

One  can  also  note  the  outstanding  ac- 
complishments of  Geoi^e  Washington 
Carver  who  made  outstanding  scientific 
accomplishments  and  gave  an  impor- 
tant impetus  to  a  new  industry  in  the 
South. 

Another  outstanding  American  was 
Frederic  Douglass  who.  at  the  risk  of  los- 
ing his  own  freedom,  fought  the  great 
social  injustices  of  the  last  century  and 
helped  bring  the  fight  against  slavery 
to  the  North.  This  man's  life  also  offers 
an  inspiration  in  his  rise  from  slavery 
to  become  American  Minister  to  Haiti. 

But  these  men  were  just  the  com- 
mencement of  a  long  line  of  American 
Negroes  who  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  in  the  arts,  sciences,  gov- 
ernment, education,  religion,  and  athle- 
tics. Some  prominent  names  of  Negro 
people  making  such  history  are:  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King,  winner  of  the  1964 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  and  leader  of  the 
civil  rights  movement;  the  Honorable 
Carl  T.  Rowan.  Director  of  the  U.S.  In- 
fonnation  Agency;  Mr.  James  Baldwin, 
the  noted  author;  Mr.  Sidney  Poitler, 
noted  actor  and  winner  of  the  Academy 
Award ;  Miss  Leontyne  Price,  noted  opera 
star;  Mr.  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency;  and,  my  former  Peace  Corps 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Franklin  H. 
Williams.  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  This,  of  course,  is  only  a  very 
partial  list  of  the  many  American  Ne- 
groes who  have  donated  to  the  develop- 
ment of  America,  not  only  within  the 
boundaries  of  this  country,  but  overseas 
as  well,  in  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional understanding,  goodwill,  and  a 
better  understanding  of  America. 

Significant  developments  have  occured 
over  the  past  200  years  and  American  Ne- 
groes have  incieasingly  taken  their 
rightful  place  in  American  history  and 
society.       Their      contributions      and 


achievements    can    be    cataloged    witti 

great  pride. 

The  celebration  of  Negro  History  Week 
should  not,  however,  simply  be  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  past,  or  even  an  SLcknowledge- 
ment  of  the  present,  but  rather  a  rededi- 
cation  by  all  Americans  to  strive  for  fur- 
ther justice  and  equal  rights  until  all 
men  can  be  judged  by  the  content  of 
their  character  rather  than  by  the  color 
of  their  skin.  There  should  be  a  new 
resolve  to  work  diligently  until  all 
Americans  are  truly  equal  and  the  vast 
opportunities  and  wealth,  to  which 
American  Negroes  have  contributed  so 
heavily,  are  denied  to  no  one. 


Ronson  Corp.  Award  Winners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

oar   BOTTTB   CAmOLXNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17. 1965  ■ 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  increas- 
ing niunber  of  our  great  corporations  are 
contributing  to  the  education  of  young 
men  and  women  throughout  the  Nation. 
I  commend  Ronson  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Tobacco  Distributors  for 
their  splendid  contribution  to  education 
as  outlined  in  the  following  neVs  story. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  one  of  the 
award  winners  is  from  my  congressional 
district. 

The  news  story  follows: 

WooDBHnxjK,  N.J. — Two  award-winning  col- 
lege students  will  be  the  guests  of  the  Ronson 
Corp.  for  all-expense-paid  trips  to  one  of  the 
Nation's  largest  trade  conventions  in  Chicago 
next  month. 

Since  1957,  Ronson,  maker  of  the  world- 
famoufl  line  of  cigarette  lighters,  electric 
shavers,  and  appliances,  has  been  sending 
two  students  to  the  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Tobacco  Distributors 
(NATD)  each  year  In  order  to  provide  them 
with  an  opportunity  to  observe — firsthand- 
American  free  enterprise  In  action. 

Cynthia  Kay  Tribelhom,  18-year-old  fresh- 
man at  Colorado  State  College  at  Greeley, 
and  James  E.  Haralson,  Jr.,  b  sophomore  at 
Wofford  College.  Spartanburg.  S.C.,  are  the 
recipients  of  this  year's  expense-paid  trips 
to  the  NATD  convention.  The  meeting  opens 
March  13  at  the  Conrad  HUton. 

The  winners  have  been  chosen  as  the  top 
scholars  from  among  students  who  receive 
scholarships  under  NATO's  college  aid  grants 
program  for  children  of  wholesaler  employees 
and  the  college  scholarship  award  program 
for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  retailers,  served 
by  NATD  member  wholesalers. 

Mr.  Haralson's  father  Is  a  retailer,  operat- 
ing J.  E.  Haralson's  Market,  at  Calhoun  Palls. 
S.C.  The  elder  Haralson  is  a  customer  of 
Cliff  Weill,  Inc.,  tobacco  wholesaler  of  Rich- 
mond. Va..  and  an  NATD  member. 

Miss  Tribelhom  of  Westminster.  Colo.,  is 
the  daughter  of  John  Trlbelhorn.  employed 
by  the  Rothenberg  &  Schloss  Cigar  Co.,  a 
I>enver.  Colo.,  tobacco  distributor. 

The  awards  were  announced  Jointly  by 
Joseph  Kolodny.  managing  director  of  NATD 
and  Louis  V.  Aronson  II,  president  of  Ronson. 

NATD  started  Its  college  aid  grants  pro- 
gram In  1959  with  scholarship  awards  to  14 
students.  This  year  it  made  awards  to  50. 
Manufacturer-supplier  members  of  HATD — 
including  Ronson  Corp. — finance  the  grantau 
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which  are  cash  awards  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  tobacco  wholesaler  employees. 
The  new  college  scholarship  award  program 
instituted  In  1964  which  is  sponsored  solely 
by  NATD.  provides  awards  to  oollege-age 
children  of~retallers  serviced  by  NATD  mem- 
bers. The  first  group  of  those  winners  num- 
ber 20. 

The  NATD  convention  lasts  a  full  week 
and  attracts  over  10,000  distributors,  dealers, 
and  manufacturers  operating  in  the  $8  bil- 
lion tobacco  industry. 

"The  student  guests  not  only  see  free  en- 
terprise in  action,"  Mr.  Kolodny  said,  "they 
find  out  how  important  trade  associations 
and  their  conventions  are  to  American  pros- 
perity and  the  American  way  of  doing 
things." 


February  17     \   loes 
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li£r.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pleasure  In 
bringing  Mr.  McCloud's  tchlevements  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues. 


James  F.  McCIoud  Honored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16,  1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  high  honor  was  bestowed  on  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  James  F.  McCloud  of 
Oakland,  Calif. 

"For  his  most  valuable  services  for  the 
promotion  of  the  work  of  the  church  and 
Catholic  Apostleship  In  Argentina,"  Mr. 
McCloud  was  awarded  the  title  of  knight 
commander  in  the  civil  division  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  by  Pope 
Paul  VI. 

Antonio  Cardinal  Caggiano.  head  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Argentina,  dec- 
orated Mr.  McCloud  at  a  ceremony  In 
Buenos  Aires  on  January  7,  1965,  which 
was  witnessed  by  Mrs.  McCloud  and  their 
four  children.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  this  is  the  first  time  this  award  has 
been  made  in  Argentina  since  Its  incep- 
tion In  1831  by  Pope  Gregory  XVII. 

Such  awards  of  high  distinction,  how- 
ever, are  not  new  to  this  engineering 
graduate  of  the  1941  class  of  Stanford 
University.  Just  last  month,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloud was  named  Argentina's  Executive 
of  the  Year.  He  is  the  first  U.S.  busi- 
nessman ever  to  achieve  such  recogni- 
tion. 

The  award  was  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloud, who  is  president  of  Industrias 
Kaiser  Argentina — IKA;— by  the  El  Eco- 
nomista  newspaper.  Engineer  McCloud 
was  cited  as  "a  prototype  of  the  modern 
executive:  young,  resolute,  possessing  a 
large  amount  of  sensibility,  through  this 
entire  attitude  a  need  to  act  is  visible, 
to  put  into  action  a  creative  Imagination 
of  notable  fertility." 

Mr.  McCloud,  a  veteran  of  23  years 
with  the  Henry  J.  Kaiser  organization, 
was  commended  for  "his  relevant  activi- 
ties and  uncommon  effort  of  achievement 
closely  related  to  the  fact  that  1964  has 
been  for  IKA  a  truly  brilliant  year."  He 
was  selected  for  the  honor  over  a  large 

and  highly  qualified  group  of  candidates. 
These    two    recent    awards    recognize 

years  of  accomplishment  by  this  Ameri- 
can businessman  who  has  done  much  to 
demonstrate  to  Latin  Americans  the  re- 
wards of  enlightened  capitalism  and 
democratic  action. 


Twenty  Years  of  Excise  Naisance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8.  1965 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
record  is  clear  on  who  spearheaded  the 
battle  for  repeal  of  the  retail  excise  taxes 
on  so-called  luxury  items.  House  Repub- 
licans proposed  this  last  summer,  but 
were  defeated  in  a  narrow  party  line 
rollcall  of  185  to  207  laet  June  17.  I 
voted  for  repeal  at  that  time  and  shall 
vote  for  it  again  when  the  opportunity 
presents  itself. 

The  administration  has  since  indicated 
a  change  of  heart  and  has  let  it  be 
known  that  its  proposals  will  be  forth- 
coming. During  this  waiting  period, 
many  of  us  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
carefully  examine  the  retail  excise  tax 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  There  is  no  question  that  con- 
sumers and  retailers  alike  would  benefit 
from  elimination  of  taxes  which  20  years 
ago  they  were  assured  were  temporary 
contributions  to  the  war  effort. 

Since  Congi-ess  convened  in  January  I 
have  introduced  three  measures  to  re- 
move retail  excise  taxes  on  telephones 
and  telegraphs;  on  cabaret,  motion  pic- 
ture, and  legitimate  theater  admissions; 
and  on  club  dues  and  fees.  I  am  study- 
ing further  legislative  repeal  in  the  ex- 
cise area.  It  is,  therefore,  a  pleasure  to 
have  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  news- 
papers, the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  join 
in  my  efforts.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  the 
Plain  Dealer's  February  16  editorial  on 
the  subject: 

Twenty  Years  of  Excise  Nuisance 

Retail  excise  taxes  passed  as  temporary 
fundralslng  measures  during  World  War  II 
have  reached  their  20th  atiniversary  as  a 
peacetime  nuisance  that  no  one  Is 
celebrating. 

Piled  up  before  House  aad  Senate  com- 
mittees are  nearly  100  dlflerent  pieces  at 
legislation  calling  for  repeal  or  reduction  of 
the  so-called  luxvu7  taxes  imposed  on  many 
articles  and  services  in  daily  use  as 
necessities. 

President  Johnson  has  said  he  intends  to 
ask  Congress  to  rep>eal  the  taxes  on  such  ar- 
ticles as  cosmetics,  toilet  goods,  jewelry,  furs, 
luggage,  women's  handbags,  and  perhaps 
some  others. 

UntU  specific  requests  arc  received  from 
the  President,  CJongress  is  rehictant  to  tackle 
excise  tax  legislation. 

The  excise  taxes  are  especially  obnoxious 
to  merchants,  it  having  been  estimated  that 
it  costs  about  $300  million  a  year  to  collect 
and    report     ttie    taxes.       Taeir    elimination 

would  be  welcomed  by  op«-ators  of  drug- 
stores and  others  charged  with  the  distaste- 
ful duty  Of  collecting  them.  1 

There  Is  additional  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  interpret,  enforc*,  and  p>oUce  the 
taxes. 

For  years,  efiforts  have  been  made  peri- 
odically to  lift  the  10-percent  excise  tax  on 


telephones,  the  only  one  of  the  utilities 
that  Is  classified  as  a  luziiry. 

Ohio  phone  \isers  pay  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment an  average  of  $43  million  a  yer 
for  the  privilege  of  using  the  phone.  This 
tax  costs  users  throughout  the  Nation  nn 
average  of  $855  million  a  year. 

Air  travel  still  carries  a  luxury  tax  of  5 
percent,  although  It  is  now  a  major  form  of 
transportation  and  serves  many  areas  uii- 
reachable  by  any  other  form  of  public  trans- 
portation. The  Industry  has  long  since  shak- 
en the  luxury  classification. 

Elimination  of  the  taxes  will  represent 
a  saving  to  the  consumer,  but  more  import- 
ant will  be  banishment  of  a  nuisance  th.t, 
costs  too  much  to  collect. 

President  Johnson  should  lose  no  time  ;n 
sending  to  House  and  Senate  his  recommen- 
dations that  will  speed  up  consideration  ai.ri 
action  on  proposals  to  end  or  reduce  retail 
excise  taxes. 


Kilgore,  Tex.,  Honor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17.  1965 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  in  the  Congressional  Recorb  a 
splendid  editorial  about  Kilgore,  Tex,, 
and  the  award  given  Kilgore  recent  1  v. 
The  editorial  appeared  February  16, 1965, 
in  the  Longview  Dally  News.  Mrs.  Beck- 
worth  and  I  were  present  with  Mayor 
Bean  and  Mrs.  Lewis  when  the  award  was 
conferred  on  Mayor  Bean  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
in  behalf  of  their  fine  city  and  its  citizen.s. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Kn.GORE  Honor 

Kilgore  basks  in  the  spotlight  of  nation.il 
attention  and  honor  today  by  virtue  of  hav- 
ing won  first  place  In  the  National  Cleaneit 
Town  and  Civic  Improvement  Contest. 

The  award,  a  handsome  30-lnch-high  gold 
trophy,  was  brought  home  to  Kilgore 
Wednesday  noon  by  Mayor  Poster  T.  Beir. 
and  Mrs.  Lamar  Lewis,  chairman  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  civic  affairs  commi'- 
tee. 

Kilgores  beautiful  trophy  is  inscribed 
"First  Place — National  Cleanest  Town 
Achievement  Award  for  Civic  Improvement." 
It  represents  Kilgore's  national  triimiph  for 
accomplishments  among  cities  of  10.000- 
25,000  population. 

The  southern  anchor  of  Gregg  Count ys 
"triangle  cities" — Longview,  Kilgore,  and 
Gladewater — has  scored  a  civic  Improvement 
victory  which  beat  out  some  of  the  strong- 
est comp>etition  ever  noted  in  the  nation- 
wide contest. 

A  year  ago.  Kilgore  won  a  certificate  of 
commendation  In  the  contest.  This  vf.ir. 
Kilgore  topped  two  larger  cities — Neptunp. 
N.J.,  which  was  runnerup  last  year  and  h  id 
been  expected  to  take  top  prize  this  year,  unci 
Marietta,  Ohio. 

The  national  award  for  Kilgore  did  not  re- 
sult from  any  snap  Judgment  by  the  contort 

Judges.     Kilgore  has  made  a  determined   i  ;"- 

fort  over  a  period  of  more  than  2  years,  and 
showed  solid  accomplishments  in  a  br<  d 
program    which    embraces    improvements    in 

beautiflcation.  slum  prevention,  health  a:;d 

safety.  Juvenile  decency,  fire  prevention,  ci'  ic 
pride,  and  new  business. 

It  was  noteworthy  that  Kilgore  received 
special  recognition  by  the  national  advi.s.  ry 
council  at  the  awards  dinner  for  the  com- 


pleteness of  Its  entry  and  Its  adherence  to 
the  rules,  and  the  admiration  of  the  Judges 
for  the  high  degree  of  youth  cooperation  in 
the  city's   cleanup  and   beautiflcation   pro- 

gr.im. 

Credit  few  this  fine  work  belongs  to  many 
people  who  served  on  the  various  projects 
vriuoh  were  headed  up  In  the  work  of  the 
Kr.'-'ore  Chamber's  civic  affair's  committee, 
the  rochairman  of  which  are  Mrs,  Lewis  and 
Harold  Anderson.  They  have  had  the  en- 
co\iragement  and  support  of  our  contem- 
porary on  the  other  side  of  the  Sabine,  Pub- 
lisher Charles  Devall.  And  they  have  had 
the  cooperation  of  the  fine  people  of  Kilgore, 
a  community  which  across  the  years  has  in- 
sisted on  keeping  out  the  criminal  and  other 
unciesirable  elements  whicii  blight  so  many 
cities. 

Kilgore  thus  has  set  a  high  example  of  civic 
pride  and  self-improvement  which  every  city 
and  community  in  east  Texas  should  take  to 
he.irt.  This  example  of  hard  work  and  ac- 
complisliment  most  certainly  is  in  keeping 
wiih  our  President's  theme  of  maintaining 
be.iuty  as  a  worthwhile  part  of  our  Nation's 
heritage. 

Tlie  Longview  Daily  News,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Longview  and  Gregg  County  as  well 
a.s  iliose  throughout  east  Texas,  extends  com- 
n.'  ndation  to  our  Kilgore  neighbors  for  the 
fine  example  of  civic  improvement  they  have 
sei  before  us,  and  warmest  congratulations 
on  receiving  the  coveted  national  award. 
T!ie  honor  is  highly  merited. 


Three  Legislators  Become  Authors — 
Evins,  Boiling,  and  Reass  Focus  New 
Interest  on  the  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17.  1965 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  of  interest  to  all 
Members  of  this  body  to  take  note  of 
wiiat  seems  to  be  a  new  literary  trend  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

.^s  you  know,  our  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable  Rich- 
ard BoLLiNG,  the  gentleman  fix)m  Mis- 
souri, is  the  latest  Member  of  the  House 
to  join  the  company  of  bookwriters. 

Congressman  Bolldjc's  new  book, 
'House  Out  of  Order,"  just  pubhshed  by 
Dutton,  is  the  thu'd  book  written  by  one 
of  our  colleagues  to  appear  recently. 
Congressman  Bolling  carefully  ex- 
amines the  wheels  of  Coiigress  and  ad- 
vocates some  thoroughgoing  refonn 
measures. 

The  Critical  Decade,"  whose  author 
Is  our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Henry  S. 
Reuss,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
w  as  published  last  year  by  McGraw-Hill. 
Congressman  Reuss,  who  is  a  member  of 
tb.p  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  also  a  member  of  the  Joint 

Fconomic  Committee,  devotes  himself  to 

economic  and  monetary'  problems,  as  well 

as   to   the   rules   and   procedures   of 

Congress. 

Understanding  Congress."  the  work 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ttunessee,  the  Honorable  Joe  L.  Evins, 
".vas  published  in  1963  by  Clarkson  N. 
Potter,  Inc.,  of  New  York.    At  the  time  of 


publication,  Congressman  Evins'  lxx)k 
was  the  first  complete  visection  of  Con- 
gress by  a  living  Member  in  many,  many 
years. 

Congressman  Evins  has  received  con- 
siderable acclaim  for  his  book,  in  which 
he  offers  a  scholarly  and  Incisive  view 
of  Congress  at  work,  and  points  out  that 
some  procedural  changes  are  needed  to 
speed  up  the  work  of  Congress,  but  holds 
that  Congress  is  more  misunderstood 
than  at  fault. 

Congressman  Evins  has  made  a  vei-y 
balanced  and  thoughtful  presentation, 
utilizing  his  great  depth  of  perception 
and  his  splendid  dedication  which  have 
so  characterized  his  long  record  of  public 
sen-ice. 

Each  of  these  books  has  in  common  a 
focus  on  the  organization,  operations, 
and  work  of  the  Congress  and  aU  are 
concerned  with  questions  of  congres- 
sional refonn. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  books  are 
particularly  timely  with  respect  to  the 
studies  and  debates  projected  for  this 
session  in  connection  with  legislation 
looking  toward  reorganization  of  con- 
gressional operating  methods  and  ma- 
chinery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  I  accurately 
express  the  sentiments  of  my  colleagues 
in  congratulating  these  three  distin- 
guished legislators  and  authors  who  have 
given  us  all  a  better  insight  into  the 
workings  of  Congress  through  their 
scholarly  efforts. 


Small  Business  Loan  Program  Reaches 
New  Peak 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSES 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  1964  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration approved  a  record  $425.8 
million  in  business  loans  to  nearly  11,000 
small  firms.  The  previous  high  was 
6.836  loans  for  $369.4  million  In  1961. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  recent  in- 
formation released  by  Administrator 
Eugene  P.  Foley  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  in  this  regard. 

The  release  follows : 

"Small  firms  receiving  financial  help  from 
SBA  in  1964  reported  they  had  more  than 
115.000  employees,"  Foley  said.  "Without 
doubt,  if  there  had  been  no  SBA  assistance, 
many  would  have  faced  very  hard  sledding 
and  been  forced  to  operate  at  reduced  levela 
with  fewer  employees. 

"Instead,  because  of  SBA  help,  there  wm 

generally  expanding  production  and  sales 
and  increased  employment  both  for  new 
firms  and  established  enterprises.  An  addi- 
tional 6.700  new  Jobs  •were  made  possible  by 

SBA  in  1964  through  200  loans  to  local  de- 
velopment companies.  These  loans  totaled 
$30.7  million," 

During  the  year  SBA  also  approved  4,009 
disastei  loans  of  all  types  for  $91.7  million; 
141  pm-chases  of  debentures  totaling  $23.2 
million  to  assist  small  business  investment 
companies  In   getting  started  or  to  expand 


their  operations,  141  loans  for  $34,3  milUoa 
to  help  {M^vlde  SBIC's  with  additional  operat- 
ing revenue. 

By  compyarison.  In  1963  SBA  approved  4.97S 
business  loans  for  $278^1  mllUon;  2,508  dis- 
aster loans  for  $30.1  million;  115  loans  for 
$18.2  million  to  local  development  com-" 
panies;  169  purchases  of  debentures  totaling 
$28,6  million  to  assist  small  biisiness  invest- 
ment companies  in  getting  started  or  to 
expand  their  operations;  and  179  loans  for 
$37  million  to  help  provide  SBIC's  witli 
additional    operating    revenue.  , 


West  Germany  Bows  to  Cairo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or   NZW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "West 
German  Grovemment's  breach  of  con- 
tract to  sell  arms  to  the  State  of  Israel 
is  shocking  ail&  irresponsible. 

This  is  not  only  a  problem  of  West 
Germany  vls-a-vis  Israel,  but  rather  that 
of  a  Western  power  succumbing  to  the 
threats  of  an  enemy  of  the  West,  to  the 
possible  embarrassment  of  Bonn's  West- 
em  friends.  Dictators  cannot  be  ap- 
peased. The  outcome  of  this  decision 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  source  of  regret 
on  the  part  of  the  Bonn  government. 

I   commend   the    following    excellent 
article  from  the  Economist  of  London. 
February  13,  1965,  to  my  colleagues: 
Arms    roa    Israel — Western    Tuimrrr    Has 

Maok   thr   MnjTAHT   Am   Goinc   to   Israei. 

Look  Mors  Sinister  Than  It   Rkaixt   Is 

In  a  bad  world  the  sorry  alternative  to  dis- 
armament la  to  w^ork  for  a  rough  balance  of 
pyower  between  countries  or  groups  of  coun- 
tries that  consider  each  other  a  military 
threat.  This  is  at  least  as  true  In  the  Middle 
East  as  it  is  anywhere  else.  While  it  would 
be  queerly  unimaginative  to  have  no  scruples 
about  supplying  additional  tinder  to  an  area 
that  smoulders  so  persistently.  Western  gov- 
ermnents  have  tentatively  accepted  Israel's 
argument  that  this  Involves  the  lesser  rislc. 
The  greater  one  would  be  to  allow  the  Arabs, 
which  In  this  case  naeans  specifically  Egypt, 
to  reach  the  stage  of  believing  themselves 
so  much  more  powerfully  armed  than  Israel 
that  they  will  be  encouraged  to  take  the  In- 
itiative of  striking  first.  Since  1958,  when 
the  supply  of  Rxissian  weapons  to  Egypt  be- 
came limited  by  little  more  than  their  cost. 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States. 
Prance.  Britain,  and,  now  It  turns  out.  West 
Germany  have  been  concerned  to  prevent 
Israel  from  dropping  too  far  behind.  The 
reasoning  behind  this  policy  stands  up  bet- 
ter than  many  of  the  ways  adopted  for 
carrying  it  out. 

Secrecy  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole 
unsavory  business  of  arms  trading.  But 
If  secrecy  Is  exaggerated  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  fu2alness,  if  discretion  becomes  deceit,  the 

exposure  when  it  comes,  as  come  it  must  in 
time,  comes  with  a  bang.     So  it  has  beea 

with  the  West  German  agreement  to  supply 

Israel  w^ltb  some  £30  miUlon  worth  of  con- 
ventional   war    material.    The    agreement 

dates  back  as  far  as  1960,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  sum  is  already  accounted  for;  yet  it  is 
only  now,  and  in  the  most  inept  possible  way. 
that  tile  German  Parliament  and  public  ( and 
the  Israel  ParUament.  too)  have  learned  a 
Uttle  of  what  ims  been  going  on.  Conse- 
quently, a  policy  that  is  stoutly  defensible  in 
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Itself  was  so  obscured  behind  the  slnister- 
oemlng  folds  of  Its  cloak  that  it  has  been 
stabbed  by  its  own  dagger. 

Navtrally,  with  Israeli  officers  training  In 
Cormany,  there  have  from  time  to  time  been 
rumors  in  the  press;  probably  President 
>T'\sser,  at  least,  has  had  a  fair  inkling  of 
what  was  going  on  for  a  year  or  more. 
Recently,  West  Germany  has  come  in  for  Its 
share  of  scolding  from  Cairo,  but  with 
German  Investment  building  up  in  Egypt, 
Na'ser  shrewdly  kept  his  fire  in  reserve.  It 
blew  up  now  because  the  Egyptians,  it  seems, 
miscalculated  Bonn's  reaction  to  their  invi- 
tation to  Herr  Ulbricht.  the  East  German 
leader,  to  visit  Cairo  next  month.  The  visit 
i::::y  have  been  wished  on  the  Egyptians  by 
a  Moscow  anxious  to  launch  Herr  Ulbrlcht  on 
new  diplomatic  paths;  even  so,  it  fits  in  well 
enough  with  Cairo's  concept  of  nonaline- 
ment.  Confronted  by  Bonn's  hard  reaction. 
President  Nasser  (accvised  already  and 
loiidly  by  the  Israelis  of  making  sinister  use 
for  military  purposes  of  German  scientists) 
dived  Into  his  pocket  for  what  was,  from  his 
point  of  view,  the  perfect  counterblast.  In 
the  explosions  that  followed.  It  has  been  the 
West  German  Government  that  has  had  to 
duck;  on  Wednesday,  the  president  of  the 
Bundestag  confirmed  the  news,  already 
spreful  by  a  Jubilant  Carlo,  that  Germany 
had  suspended  the  supply  of  arms  to  Israel. 

In  1960,  when  Dr.  Adenauer  and  Mr.  Ben 
GuTlon  met  and  agreed  on  the  arms  deliveries, 
the  arma  scale  was  beginning  to  tip  seriously 
toward  Egypt.  The  Soviet  Union  had 
started  sending  military  hardware  to  Cairo 
in  1955,  but  at  that  time  with  some  regard 
to  balance.  Between  1959  and  1961,  the  flow 
of  weapons  was  unclogged  and,  with  Rus- 
sian help,  Egypt  was  able  roughly  to  double 
the  size  of  Its  farces.  It  then  devolved  on 
the  former  trlpartrlte  powers — America, 
Britain,  and  Prance,  who  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Israel  had  tried  to  maintain  a  bal- 
nnce  of  strength  between  Jews  and  Arabs — 
to  help  Israel  to  keep  up.  The  United  States 
\ffas  reluctant  to  be  Involved  directly,  since 
this  would  surely  be  Interpreted  as  competi- 
tion of  a  sort  between  Moscow  and  Washing- 
ton. (This  rule  was  broken  In  1962  when, 
concerned  about  Egypt's  possession  of 
ground-to-air  missiles,  America  agreed  to  let 
Israel  have  short-range  Hawk  missiles.) 
Prom  this  sprang  the  German  secret  commit- 
ment. 

There  was  never  a  question  of  a  parity  be- 
tween Egjrpt  and  Israel.  On  the  calculation 
that  an  Israeli  behind  a  gun  is  three  times 
S.S  effective  as  an  Egyptian,  and  on  the  usual 
defense-to-attack  ratio,  the  Israelis  have 
aimed  at  getting  an  armory  roughly  equal 
to  a  third  of  Egypt's.  But  the  Israelis  them- 
selves are  now  doubting  their  own  calcula- 
tion: the  proportion  of  Oriental  Jews  (lesser 
fighting  men  than  their  European  com- 
patriots) tn  the  Israel  army  has  Increased 
with  the  new  Immigration  trends:  the 
Fgyptians,  meanwhile,  have  had  practice 
training  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  long  hard 
taste  of  the  real  thing  in  -the  Yemen.  And 
in  certain  areas  of  defense,  the  Iraelis  pro- 
test that  they  have  still  no  effective  counter 
to  Egyptian  power.  For  some  time,  they 
have  been  expressing  their  concern  about 
Egypt's  fleet  of  fast  patrol  boats  carrying 
ship-to-shore  missiles  whose  range  might  be 
short  and  Inaccurate  but  which  could  still 
do  horrid  damage   to  Israel's  coastal   cities. 

The  suspension  of  German  shipments  is 
disquieting,  both  for  itself  and  for  its  pos- 
sible effects.  It  Is  understandable  that,  in 
c'.octlon  year.  Bonn  was  under  powerful  do- 
mestic pressure  to  cut  short  an  embarrass- 
ment. But  would  there  have  been  so  much 
fuss  If  the  deal,  from  the  first,  had  been  more 
straightforward?  In  1962.  America's  public 
uecision  to  send  the  Hawk  missiles  set  off  a 
violent  reaction  In  Cairo,  but  not  for  very 
long.  And  Prance,  which  In  the  past  has 
been  fairly  forthright  about  the  military  aid 
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it  sends  to  Israel,  is  now  managing  to  mend 
its  fences  with  the  Arabs,  including  Egypt, 
while  steadily  refusing  to  allow  Arab  pressure 
to  Influence  its  policy  toward  Israel. 

Or  so  it  seems.  If  the  French  persevere, 
and  i>artlcularly  If  they  get  away  with  it. 
General  de  Gaulle's  way  of  doing  things 
could.  In  this  respect,  be  an  object  lesson 
to  others — including  Brltlan  wlien  Mr. 
Eshkol,  the  Israel  Prime  Minister,  pays  his 
promised  visit  to  Lojidon  late  next  month. 
If  the  West  believes,  as  it  does,  that  Israel 
has  the  right  to  continue  to  exist — behind 
its  present  frontiers — there  Is  nothing  under- 
hand or  shady  in  supplying  the  power  that 
gives  this  belief  a  more  solid  foundation  than 
pious  hope:  only  hypocrisy  or  excessive 
timidity  make  it  so. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  for  West- 
ern countries  to  adjust  to  the  fact  that  while 
they  may  fully  believe  that  the  weapons 
going  to  Israel  are  deterrent,  and  deterrent 
only,  the  Arabs  do  not.  No  westerner  is 
likely  to  make  much  dent  In  the  Arab  tenet 
that  sooner  or  later  Israel  will  press  for  more 
land  and  that  Western  armor  gives  it  the 
means  for  the  supposed  inevitable  aggres- 
sion. But  while  there  may  not  be  much 
point  in  arguing  with  Arabs  about  this,  there 
is  every  point  In  trying  to  convince  Arab 
friends,  and  this  should  Include  President 
Nasser,  that  we  oxirselves  are  acting  in  good 
faith  toward  them.  In  order  to  do  this, 
we  must  first  make  totally  certain  that  it  Is 
true. 


SUtement  of  Rabbi  Richard  G.  Hirsch 
Before  the  Hoase  Committee  on  Edaca- 
tion  and  Labor  on  H.R.  2362,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    TOHK  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1965 

Mr.  MTJLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  statement  given  In  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  by  Rabbi  Richard  G. 
Hirsch,  representing  the  Committee  on 
Social  Action  of  Reform  Judaism,  a  joint 
Instrumentality  of  the  Central  Confer- 
ence of  American  Rabbis  and  the  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Rabbi  Hirsch  Is  the  director  of  the 
Religious  Action  Center  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations  and  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1965,  in  connection  with  hearings 
on  H.R.  2362.  the  administrations  aid  to 
education  bill. 

Rabbi  Hirsch  raises  important  objec- 
tions to  certain  provisions  contained  In 
the  bill.  I  believe  that  the  committee 
and  the  Congress  should  examine  all 
facets  of  a  possible  conflict  with  the 
separation-of-church-and-.state  philoso- 
phy expressed  In  our  Constitution  before 
approving  this  measure. 

Rabbi  Hirsch's  testimony  follows: 

Testimony  of  Rabbi  RICH.^RD  G.  Hirsch 
Repkesenting  the  Commission  on  So- 
cial Action  of  Reform  Judaism  Before 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
ON  HJl.  2362,  February  1,  1965 

I  am  Rabbi  Richard  G.  Hirsch.  director  of 
the  Religious  Action  Center,  a  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations.     I  appear 


in  behalf  of  the  Commission  on  Social  Ac- 
tion of  Reform  Judaism,  a  Joint  instru- 
mentality of  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis  and  the  Union  of  An:er- 
ican  Hebrew  Congregations.  Other  nalioi  al 
agencies  which  are  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Action  are  the  National  Ffd- 
eration  of  Temple  Sisterhoods,  the  Natic  r.al 
Federation  of  Temple  Brotherhoods,  and  the 
National  Federation  of  Temple  Youth. 

I  last  appeared  before  this  committee  in 
support  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Ac:. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  appear  again  In  suppor;  of 
tlie  broad  principles  of  Federal  aid  to  euu- 
cation  and  improvement  of  educational  op- 
portunities. 

Our  constituent  agencies  have  not  had  ade- 
quate time  to  formulate  positions  on  all  :  «- 
pects  of  H.R.  2362,  the  bill  before  this  cc.n- 
mittee.  I  therefore  speak  to  you  within  tne 
framework  of  positions  previously  taken  by 
our  groups.  We  have  long  affirmed  the  cen- 
trality  of  education  In  the  development  of 
human  beings.  A  resolution  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Union  of  Amor- 
ican  Hebrew  Congregations  in  November 
1963  states: 

"In  keeping  with  our  Jewish  traditirn. 
which  declares  study  to  be  a  divine  com- 
mand, we  maintain  that  education  Is  not 
only  a  personal  or  a  local,  but  a  national 
problem.  •  •  •  Because  public  education  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  democracy, 
we  support  the  enactment  of  legislation  of- 
fering more  extensive  Federal  assistance." 

We  commend  President  Johnson  for  pi  .ic- 
ing Federal  responsibility  for  improving  edu- 
cation at  the  top  of  the  Nation's  agenda. 
However,  we  are  concerned  that  In  our  Na- 
tion's desire  to  raise  educational  standards 
and  ameliorate  conditions  of  poverty,  we  may 
trample  on  precious  principles  and  dimiIl!l^h 
cherished  institutions. 

This  legislation  raises  serious  questions  of 
public  jxjlicy  which  deserve  careful  delibera- 
tion before  precedents  are  established  fr>..in 
which  it  may  be  impossible  to  withdraw  A 
great  society  must  adhere  to  great  principU's. 
The  following  should  be  of  special  concern. 
1.  separation  of  church  and  state 

Our  organizations  are  deeply  commit ird 
to  religious  liberty  and  to  the  majestic  c*  n- 
cept  of  separation  of  church  and  state.  V.e 
maintain  that  tax  moneys  should  be  used  for 
public  schools  only  and  should  not  be  si- 
phoned off  to  Jewish,  Catholic,  Protestant. 
or  any  other  schools  under  religious  auspices. 
We  believe  that  this  tradition  of  separati  ii 
is  the  mandate  of  the  Constitution,  the  Ir— 
son  of  history,  and  the  absolute  precondiii'in 
to  religious  liberty  and  Interfaith  harmo:.v. 

This  bill  includes  precisely  the  kind  of  u.d 
to  religious  institutions  which  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  stoutly  rejected  as  vioUi- 
tive  of  our  constitutional  liberties.  Wiiy 
did  the  two  education  bills  submitted  by 
President  Kennedy  fail  to  pass  Congrc.'^s? 
There  were  undoubtedly  many  factors,  but 
chief  among  them  was  the  opposition  I'f 
those  who  refused  to  support  legislation  un- 
less aid  was  given  to  private  as  well  as  pub- 
lic schools.  Last  year's  opponents  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  are  among  this  year's  stin- 
porters.  We  must  ask  why.  Have  they  si;d- 
denly  altered  their  position?  Not  from  the 
statements  made  in  public  and  before  tins 
committee,  where  they  steadfastly  continue 
to  maintain  that  Federal  aid  should  go  to 
nonpublic  schools  "as  a  matter  of  Justio  ." 
Obviously,  they  must  find  in  this  bill  a  means 
of  achieving  their  original  objective — if  i..it 
entirely,  then  in  part;  if  not  immediately, 
then  eventually. 

Conversely,  many  of  the  groups  wli^' li 
heretofore  refused  to  support  legislation  if 
aid  were  given  to  private  education,  have  n<  w 
endorsed  this  bill.  For  them,  this  year's  ur- 
gent public  school  needs  have  taken  prece- 
dence over  last  year's  reluctance — and  they 


are  now  willing  to  yield  in  their  opposition 
to  Federal  supp>ort  of  private  education. 

We  deceive  ourselves  as  a  nation  If  we  use 
semantics  to  conceal  what  has  actually  oc- 
curred. Both  the  language  of  the  bill  and 
tl;e  language  of  those  who  support  it  tend 
to  create  the  illusion  that  it  is  the  child, 
no.  the  schoool,  to  which  Federal  aid  is  to 
be  given.  However,  in  the  guise  of  aiding 
the  child,  this  bill  does  aid  the  school. 
Merely  to  Insert  language  directing  that  tax 
moneys  be  for  the  use  of  children  and  teach- 
ers rather  than  for  schools  does  not  change 
tlie  essential  character  of  the  recipient  or  of 
the  use  to  which  the  money  is  put.  Every- 
thing connected  with  any  educational  sys- 
tem is  for  the  use  of  children  and  teachers. 

If  the  child  benefit  theory  Is  to  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  providing  private  school  chil- 
dren with  textbooks.  Instructional  materials, 
and  mobile  services,  then  what  cannot  be 
given?  Would  not  the  Individual  child  also 
benefit  frc»n  better  teachers,  better  teaching 
equipment,  better  science  laboratories,  and 
better  buUdings  to  house  them?  It  is  one 
thing  to  declare  that  we  have  changed  our 
principles,  or  even  to  admit  that  although 
we  have  not  changed  otir  principles,  political 
e.Kpediency  has  forced  \is  to  change  our  prac- 
tices. But  let  us  not  delude  ourselves  into 
believing  that  nothing  at  all  bas  been 
changed,  or  been  lost.  This  bill  does  not,  as 
some  have  maintained,  avoid  the  church- 
State  Issue.  It  evades  it.  An  end  run 
around  the  principle  caji  advance  the  ball  of 
Federal  assistance  Just  as  far  as  a  direct 
plunge  through  the  middle  of  the  line. 

2.    THE     maintenance     OF     A      STRONG     PUBLIC 
SCHOOL    SYSTEM 

Our  traditional  Jewish  love  of  learning  has 
impelled  us  to  create,  as  our  ovsnn  religious  re- 
sponsibility, a  vast  network  of  private  educa- 
tional Institutions  for  the  perpetuation  of 
Jewish  religious  values.  We  believe  that  pri- 
vate education  has  a  vital  and  necessary  role 
in  our  society.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
firmly  committed  to  our  public  school  sys- 
tem as  the  bulwark  for  preserving  America's 
democratic  heritage  and  advancing  its  civili- 
zation. 

It  has  been  most  disturbing  to  hear  pro- 
ponents of  this  bUl  In  Its  present  form  speak 
of  the  great  partnership  that  it  fosters  be- 
tween public  and  private  schools.  Public 
and  sectarian  schools  can  no  more  be  con- 
sidered partners  than  can  church  and  state 
be  partners.  By  tending  to  equate  public 
and  church  schools  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
as  equally  entitled  to  public  support,  this 
bill  will  greatly  stimulate  the  creation  of 
St  parate  parochial  school  systems  in  every 
denomination.  The  temptation  to  sup  at 
the  trough  is  not  one  to  which  most  religious 
denominations  have  shown  any  exceptional 
resistance.  As  a  network  of  parochial 
schools  mushrooms,  support  for  public 
&  hools  would  constantly  be  diluted. 

This  would  occur  at  the  same  time  that 
lirger  public  appropriations  for  education  are 
rpfiuired  at  every  level  of  government — Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local.  We  would  create  a 
dramatic  reversal  in  the  ratio  of  parochial 
and  public  education  in  America.  This  very 
development  has  occurred  In  the  Nether- 
linds.  For  generations,  governmental  aid  to 
p  trivihial  schools  was  prohibited,  and  under 
tint  system,  four  out  of  every  five  Dutch 
c  i!dren  attended  public  schools.  In  recent 
vi  trs,  that  country's  constitution  was 
.'.  lended  to  permit  Government  aid  to  pa- 
r  liial  schools,  and  now  four  out  of  five 
'  .ikiren  are  attending  the  church-related 
s.  uKjls.  A  country  that  changed  its  system 
''■  public  appropriations  for  education  has 
!  aly  eliminated  its  public  school  system  in 
1  e  process.  A  country  whose  parochial 
s>  :>ooIs  represented  a  voluntary  investment 
i-;  tne  free  exercise  of  religion  has  seen  that 
.f^:>  -tem  become  an  arm  of  the  state.  A  ptib- 
!-  schcx>l  system  has  been  nearly  destroyed: 
p  :ochial  schools  have  been  converted  and 


perverted  into  a  form  of  civil  service.     That 
is  not,  and  should  not  be,  the  fate  of  either 
, public  or  religious  schools  in  this  country. 

Another  factor  largely  overlooked  in  the 
consideration  at  this  legislation  Is  the  re- 
lationship between  segregation  of  a  racial 
and  economic  character — and  private  educa- 
tion. America  is  now  striving  to  achieve  two 
great  objectives — equal  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities for  racial  minorities,  and  higher 
quality  of  living  for  the  economically  and 
culturally  deprived.  It  should  be  frankly 
stated  that  many  of  the  parents  who  now 
send  their  children  to  private  and  parochial 
schools  do  so  in  order  to  remove  the  children 
from  the  neighborhood  public  schools  which 
have  heavy  concentrations  of  nonwhite  mi- 
nority groups. 

Since  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  does  not  preclude  religious  discrimina- 
tion, there  would  be  a  great  temptation  for 
parents  in  the  South  and  In  the  major  urban 
areas  of  the  North  to  send  their  children 
to  already  existing  or  newly  established  sec- 
tarian schools — and  thereby  to  avoid  the  in- 
tegrated schools  or  schools  with  large  num- 
bers of  economically  and  culturally  deprived 
children.  Under  present  conditions,  parents 
have  the  right.  If  they  so  desire,  to  provide  a 
private  education  for  their  children  at  their 
own  expense;  but  they  should  not  have  the 
right  to  a  private  education  in  a  segregated 
school  at  public  expense.  How  Ironic  it 
would  be  if  Federal  aid  to  education  became 
an  Instrument  for  subverting  the  purposes 
of  the  Civil  Rights  and  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Acts. 

Although  in  principle  we  do  not  oppose 
plans  of  shared  time  or  dual  enrollment,  we 
do  have  reservations  about  the  propriety, 
wisdom,  and  feasibility  of  the  plan  envisaged 
In  this  bill.  In  order  for  a  public  school 
district  to  obtain  funds,  It  would  have  to 
demonstrate  that  it  has  made  provision  for 
including  special  educational  services  and 
arrangements  (such  as  dual  em-ollment,  edu- 
cational radio,  and  television,  and  mobile 
educational  services)  to  students  In  private 
schools.  Obviously,  in  order  to  formulate  a 
program  for  Including  nonpublic  school  stu- 
dents, there  would  have  to  be  consultation 
with  private  and  sectarian  educational 
administrations. 

The  public  school  administration,  which 
heretofore  has  been  subject  to  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  general  public,  will  now  be 
confronted  with  a  new  dimension — pressure 
from  private  and  sectarian  school  adminis- 
trations. It  is  one  thing  for  local  public 
and  private  schools  to  cooperate  on  their 
own  initiative — as  has  been  the  practice  un- 
til now  with  shared  time  plans.  It  Is  quite 
another  thing  for  cooperation  between  the 
public  and  private  sector  to  be  a  prerequi- 
site for  Federal  support.  Although  the 
word  "cooperation"  Is  not  found  In  section 
205(a)(2).  it  does  appear  In  section  205(a) 
( 6 ) .  In  either  of  these  sections,  it  Is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  consultative  process  would 
fall  to  lead  to  some  significant  restraint  and 
influence  by  the  private  agencies  over  the 
public    agencies. 

Contrary  to  the  expressed  goal  for  inter- 
mingling of  children  of  all  religions,  most 
shared  time  plans,  as  presently  functioning, 
have  children  from  parochial  schools  enter- 
ing and  leaving  the  public  school  as  a  bloc, 
thus  vitiating  the  desired  and  desirable  ob- 
jective of  personal  contact  between  children" 
of  all  religious  backgrounds. 

The  most  likely  subjects  to  be  shared  in 
the  public  school  are  the  science,  vocational 
training,  and  physical  education  courses, 
whereas  those  taught  in  the  private  schools 
will  be  the  value-laden  courses  such  as  his- 
tory and  literature.  The  public  school  may 
well  become  a  school  for  occupational  and 
vocational  training,  while  the  parochial 
school  becomes  the  institution  for  the  in- 
culcation of  social  and  human  values.  Fur- 
thermore, the  undefined  concept  of  mobile 
educational  services   made  available  to  the 


private  schools  can  easily  lead  to  the  place- 
ment in  the  parochial  schools  of  publlo 
school  teachers,  whether  on  a  temporary,  ro- 
tating basis,   or  a   permanent  basis. 

These  potential  abuses  are  mentioned  in 
order  to  Indicate  that  the  m^e  establish- 
ment of  dual  enrollment  plans  will  not  nec- 
essarily foster  democratic  goals.  In  order 
to  prevent  these  dangers  from  occurring, 
we  urge  that  appropriate  safeguards  be  In- 
stituted, both  In  the  legislation  and  in  ad- 
ministrative policy  on  National,  State,  and 
local  levels. 

3.    PUBLIC    ACCOUNTABILITY     FOR    PUBLIC    FUNDS 

It  is  an  axiomatic  principle  that  public 
funds  can  only  be  appropriated  for  a  public 
purpose.  The  responsibility  for  compliance 
with  public  purpose  rests  imtlally  with  Con- 
gress. In  respect  to  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, it  delegates  the  administration  of  the 
use  of  public  funds  to  the  UJS.  CcKnmlasloner 
of  Education.  Thereafter,  certain  authority 
and  functions  are  further  delegated  to 
States  and  localities.  All  this  is  as  it  should 
be — with  one  exception.  Participation  by 
private  agencies,  including  sectarian  rell- 
glovis  groups.  In  administering  programs  paid 
for  by  tax  funds,  deprives  government  of  its 
proper  resjwnslblllty  and  casts  the  public 
purpose  of  exi>enditure6  in  doubt. 

Both  title  n,  dealing  with  library  and  in- 
structional materials,  and  title  HI,  dealing 
with  supplementary  educational  centers  and 
services  diminish  public  responsibility  and 
public  authority  for  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds.  For  example,  in  title  II,  what  does 
a  State  agency  do  by  allocating  books  and 
materials  among  the  schools  of  the  State  for 
the  use  of  children  and  teachers?  We  do  not 
understand  from  this  who  owns  the  books 
or  who  determines  the  way  they  are  distrib- 
uted. The  public  authority  is  too  vague;  so 
is  the  public  responsibility.  Vfe  urge  that 
the  legislation  be  carefully  reworded  in  order 
to  assure  the  basic  principle  that  no  reli- 
gious institution  should  acquire  property 
at   public   expense. 

Similarly,  in  title  HI,  the  supplementary 
centers  are  clearly  publicly  financed,  but  they 
are  not  as  clearly  administered  by  or  ac- 
coimtable  to  the  public.  The  ongoing  opera- 
tion of  the  centers  Is  left  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  nonprofit  private  agency  which 
sets  up  the  center.  To  the  extent  that  clear 
criteria  of  goverzunental  authority  are  lack- 
ing, we  see  an  unwise  delegation  ot  public 
authority  from  government  into  the  hands 
of  private  agencies.  And,  to  the  extent  that 
many  of  the  participating  agencies  will  be 
sectarian  or  church-related,  we  see  a  further 
erosion  of  meaningful  separation  of  church 
and  state.  At  the  very  least,  let  persons  In- 
volved in  the  administration  of  such  pro- 
grams be  denominated  as  individuals  repre- 
senting the  community  or  public  at  large, 
and  not  sit  as  administrators  of  public  reve- 
nues in  the  capacity  of  official  representatives 
of  private  groups. 

Let  us  take  steps  to  insure  that  students, 
teachers,  and  the  community  at  large  can 
identify  the  benefits  in  titles  I.  II,  and  III  as 
public  services,  available  to  all  without  dis- 
crimination. 

We  urge  that  provision  for  judicial  review 
of  oonstitutional  questions  be  written  into 
this  legislation,  lest  we  find  ourselves  with 
an  unconstitutional  situation  which  cannot 
be  repaired.  The  most  expeditious  system 
for  obtaining  such  review  would  be  by  In- 
clvision  in  the  bill  itself  of  a  provision  which 
would  Insure  that  any  Federal  taxpayer  will 
have  standing  to  sue.  and  thereby  test,  the 
validity  of  any  of  these  programs  or  pro- 
visions. 

The  problem  of  education  Is  urgent,  but  It 
Is  unwise  to  proceed  before  a  genuine  dis- 
cussion and  debate  en  the  implications  of 
this  bill  can  take  place.  The  overwhelming 
support  for  Federal  aid  to  education  reflects 
a  spirit  of  compromise  and  tolerance.  But 
compromise  is  possible  without  oompromls- 
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Ing  basic  principles  and  tolerance  Is  more 
profound  where  expressed  in  respect  for  these 
basic  principles.  To  paper  over  deep  Issues, 
in  th.e  name  of  a  dubious  consensus.  Is  to  do 
a  grave  disservice  to  future  generations.  A 
good  bill  with  a  majcn*  defect  is  about  as 
serviceable  as  a  majestic  luxury  liner  with  a 
bole  at  the  waterllne.  The  time  to  repair 
that  defect  is  now. 


Consulting  Engineers  Council  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  HKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  17.  1965 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  my  ad- 
dress before  the  Conference  of  the  Con- 
sulting Engineers  Council  at  the  Inter- 
national Inn  in  Washington,  on  February 
15,1965: 

Remarks  or  Representative  John  M. 
Mniu>HT,  or  Nrw  Y<»k,  at  the  Consulting 
Enginezrs  Council  Conference,  Interna- 
tional Inn.  Monday,  Febrttary  15,  1965 
Mr.  wmiam  W.  Moore,  president;  Mr.  Sid- 
ney A.  SUver.  president  of  the  Washington 
chapter  of  Consxiltlng  ESiglneers  Council; 
and  friends,  I  feel  indeed  honored  to  follow 
such  noteworthy  and  experienced  speakers 
as  my  colleague  from  Minnesota,  and  my 
chairman  last  year  on  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee To  Investigate  the  Federal  Interstate 
Highways  Program  of  the  Public  Worlcs  Com- 
mittee— Hon.  John  Blatnik.  It  was  through 
these  meetings  that  the  need  and  absolute 
necessity  for  the  public  good  for  our  State 
highways  departments  to  utilize  the  services 
of  consulting  engineers  more  fully,  to 
bolster  what  had  proved  conclusively  to  be 
Inadequate,  inexperienced,  and  poorly  paid 
State  engineering  departments  became 
evident. 

I  also  feel  prlvlledged  to  follow  a  speaker 
of  such  great  renown  In  the  maritime  in- 
dustry as  Ed  Hood,  president  of  the  Ship- 
builders Council  of  America. 

The  ship  building  and  repair  problems  In 
my  own  city — the  greatest  port  In  the 
world — in  shipbuilding  In  both  the  private 
and  public  sector,  is  on  the  lips  of  virtually 
every  cltlaen  In  our  city.  I  know  that  he 
has  acquainted  you  with  the  changing  eco- 
nomic patterns  as  they  affect  marine  en- 
gineering and  construction  and  has  left  you 
with  the  sound  thesis  that  in  the  public 
domain  it  is  economically  advantageous  to 
use  consulting  engineers  rather  than  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  take  this  field 
as  its  own  and  sustain  l£irge  technical  staffs 
yesir  In  and  year  out. 

I  think  I  can  liUustrate  In  some  instances 
that  the  Federal  Ciovernment  must  master- 
mind an  engineering  project,  but  at  the  same 
time  use  consulting  engineers  to  the  maxi- 
mum advantage. 

In  June  1964,  I  Introduced  H.R.  11757  to 
provide  for  an  Investigation  and  study  to 
determine  a  site  for  the  construction  of  a 
sea  level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  I  was  Joined  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  Senators  Magnuson, 
Pastore.  Bartlett.  Engle,  Jackson,  McGee, 
Yarborough,  and  Cotton  Introduced  the  leg- 
islation in  the  Senate.  These  bills  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  in  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  in  the  House.  Various 
amendments  were  adopted  and  the  bUl  in 
final  form  was  approved  by  both  Houses  and 


signed  by   the  President  on  September  22, 
1964.    It  is  now  Public  Law  88-609. 

You  will  note  that  this  law  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  five  men 
from  private  life  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
investigation  and  study,  including  necessary 
on-site  surveys,  and  considering  national 
defense,  foreign  relations,  intercoastal  ship- 
ping, interoceanic  shipping,  and  such  other 
matters  as  they  may  determine  to  be  Im- 
portant, for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
feasibliity  of,  and  the  most  suitable  site  for, 
the  construction  of  a  sea  level  canal  connec- 
ting the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans;  the  best 
means  of  constructing  such  a  canal,  whether 
by  conventional  or  nuclear  excavation,  and 
the  estimated  cost.  Tbe  Persident  shall  des- 
ignate as  chairman  one  of  the  members  of 
the  commission. 

The  law  also  provides  for  the  ultilization 
by  the  commission  of  the  facilities  of  any 
branch  of  the  executive  agencies  and  further 
provides  that  a  report  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
on  July  31,  1965.  and  that  the  commission 
shall  continue  its  work  but  must  expire  by 
June  30,  1968. 

A  total  of  $17,500,000  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  entire  study.  Funds 
are  available  to  initiate  work  in  this  fiscal 
year  after  the  members  are  appointed  and  an 
amount  of  $7.5  million  is  Included  In  the 
budget  Jiist  submitted  to  Congress  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966.  The  President  has  not 
yet  appointed  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission. 

It  Is  very  probable,  In  my  opinion,  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  be  called  upon  to- 
gether with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  tmdertake  the  field  and  office  work  com- 
prising the  sxirvey  and  study  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  procedure  followed  in  the  con- 
struction and  development  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway.  The  corps  has  already  com- 
pleted a  number  of  studies  In  connection 
with  alternative  routes,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  Nicaragua  route,  which  the  corps 
studied  about  15  years  ago. 

The  President  declared  in  a  statement  on 
December  18,  1964,  that  Investigation  of  an 
alternative  route  for  the  canal  was  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  country  for  national 
defense  and  for  other  reasons.  At  his  di- 
rection. Secretary  of  the  Army  Alles  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Mann  visited 
the  four  countries  Involved — Panama,  Co- 
lombia. Costa  Rica,  and  Nicaragua — to  dis- 
cuss with  these  Governments  the  Interna- 
tional problems  that  might  be  Involved  In 
consideration  of  such  a  canal.  The  general 
thinking  now  Is  directed  toward  the  study 
of  two  possible  locations  In  Panama'  and 
one  location  In  Colombia.  The  study  of 
these  three  alternative  routes  are  the  only 
ones  which  are  included  in  the  formulation 
of  the  total  cost  estimate  of  $17,500,000. 
The  legislation  provides  for  a  sea  level 
canal,  since  it  is  generally  accepted  that  a 
lock  type  canal,  such  as  the  .site  in  Nicaragua. 
would  not  be  feasible  from  a  national  defense 
standpoint  because  of  Its  vulnerability  dur- 
ing war.  and  a  sea  level  canal  following 
this  route  would  be  an  inordinately  expen- 
sive one  because  of  the  huge  excavation  re- 
quired. These  facts,  however,  are  under 
careful  reevaluation. 

Several  consulting  engineer  firms  have  al- 
ready been  utilized  for  preliminary  studies 
on  a  nuclear-constructed  canal.  In  1960. 
Parsons.  Brinkerhoff,  Qunde  &  Douglas 
conducted  an  engineering  study  on  the  costs 
and  effects  of  using  nuclenr  explosives  for 
peacetime  purposes,  particularly  for  the  con- 
struction of  thlR  canal.  The  overall  need 
for  this  canal  wes  predicated  on  a  study  by 
Booz,  Allen,  Hamilton  In  1964  predicting 
that  Panama  Canal  traffic  by  1980  would  ex- 
ceed the  capability  of  the  present  lock  canal. 
And,  incidentally,  for  those  of  you  who  feel 
that  a  consulting  engineer  firm  that  has  al- 
ready researched  in  the  Government  area 
has  an  advantage  in  this  flQld,  H.R.  3420  and 


S.  949,  introduced  by  Chairman  Harris  and 
Chairman  Magnuson  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committees,  wiU  provide  for 
a  program  for  business  and  Industry  to  bene- 
fit from  recent  discoveries  of  scientists  and 
engineers  who  have  been  working  for  the 
Federal  Government.  Incidentally,  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Professional  Engineers  1  r.s 
endorsed  this  legislation,  so  I  wouldn't  lu  'd 
that  against  the  bill. 

As  engineers  you  can  realize  that  the 
prominence  given  to  the  early  studies  of  the 
Nicaragua  route  was  based  upon  the  use  of 
Lake  Nicaragua  and  the  series  of  locks  rn 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacifld  sides.  If  the  n... 
tional  defense  aspect  did  not  enter  the  pic- 
ture, it  would  probably  still  be  competitive 
with  any  other  route.  The  use  of  natural 
waterways  in  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  plus 
the  elimination  of  heavy  excavation  through 
the  use  of  locks,  might  easily  outweigh  the 
economic  disadvantages  of  the  higher  cc^^ts 
of  the  locks  and  the  longer  transit  time  re- 
quired for  the  movement  of  vessels  in  such 
a  system. 

There  are  many  fields  Involved  In  the  pro- 
posed study  which  could  be  profitable  to 
consulting  engineers.  Extensive  topc- 
graphlc  mapping  will  be  required,  some  of 
It  through  areas  not  yet  explored  in  any  de- 
tail. A  large  niunt>er  of  core  borings  will  be 
required  wlilch  should  represent  an  oppc  r- 
timity  for  the  consultant  engineer  who  spc  - 
cializes  in  that  field. 

The  peculiar  relationship  of  the  tides  ;it 
the  Atlantic  and  Peiciflc  ends  of  a  sea-le^  el 
canal  may  require  consideration  of  bai.k 
protection  works  or  other  devices  to  reduce 
any  adverse  effects  of  reverse  currents.  Ti.'s 
may  offer  possibilities  for  the  consultant  v.±o 
specializes  in  hydratillc  studies.  Whetl'-r 
or  not  there  will  be  any  need  for  outside 
work  to  be  tmdertaken  In  connection  w.h 
a  possible  use  of  nuclear  energy  as  agaii  t 
conventional  methods  of  excavation  is  a  m:  ■- 
ter  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  All  In  all  the  study  and  Xhe 
project  Itself  If  It  materializes  will  be  of 
such  scope  that  there  will  be  undoubte c  .y 
many  opportunities  for  consulting  engineers 
In   many    fields. 

I  am  certain  that  all  engineers  will  apne 
that  there  must  be  an  awareness  on  the  p:  't 
of  the  Federal  Government  not  only  in  <  ,r 
largest  engineering  projects,  but  also  in  tj.e 
design  of  our  smallest  devices.  However.  I 
am  of  the  opinion — as  are  many  of  my  ci  - 
leagues — that  the  Government  should  u  e 
the  private  sector  and  actually  be  the  .' i- 
pervlsing  agency  In  the  overall  process.  At 
the  same  time  I  must  face  a  political  farr, 
that  no  Government  agency  gets  smaller  by 
Its  own  design.  I.  therefore,  must  urge  you 
to  sell  your  profession.  To  do  so,  you  miut 
communicate  with  not  only  yoiu-  Represent, ;- 
tdves  in  Congress,  but  your  friends  In  your 
own  State  as  well.  Your  association  is  yor.r 
collective  voice  and  they  have  the  machinery 
and  ability  to  explore  methods  of  communi- 
cation in  the  areas  where  your  profession  c.  n 
most  be  benefited.  Support  them  and  y-'U 
must  all  gain. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  con-- 
prehenslve  conference  and  to  wish  you  '1 
good  fortune  in  the  future. 


1965 
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A  Bouquet  for  Francis  A.  Coy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.    MINSHALL.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  long  recognized 


as  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  news- 
papers, has  the  pleasant  editorial  policy 
of  awarding  bouquets  to  Cleveland  citi- 
zens who  are  performing  outstanding 
community  tasks. 

Surely  few  could  be  so  deserving  as 
Francis  A.  Coy,  whose  continuing  con- 
tributions were  recognized  in  the  Febru- 
ary 16  Plain  Dealer  columns : 

A  Bouquet  for  Francis  A.  Cor 

A  Plain  Dealer  bouquet  to  Francis  A.  Coy, 
who  today  will  assume  leadership  of  the 
Greater  Cleveland  Growth  Board. 

Greater  Cleveland  is  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  such  as  Frank  Coy  to  serve  in  this  post. 
one  of  the  most  important  In  the  com- 
nrmity. 

The  growth  board  needs  the  proven  abili- 
ties and  great  energy  of  its  new  leader  to  ac- 
complish fully  the  Immense  task  confronting 
it. 

Judging  from  Coy's  past  performances,  he 
will  settle  for  nothing  less  than  overwhelm- 
ing success. 

Coy  Is  a  man  of  action  and  accomplish- 
ment. He  possesses  Imagination  and  drive. 
He  inspires  those  who  work  with  him.  He 
believes  in  Cleveland  and  its  people. 

A  permanent  resident  here  since  only  1958, 
CjJ  already  has  left  an  Indelible  Imprint  on 
the  city's  life — cultural,  civic,  business. 

As  president  of  the  May  Co..  which  he  be- 
came on  June  1,  1961,  he  has  directed  expan- 
sion of  Ohio's  largest  department  store,  add- 
ing new  meaning  to  the  May  Co.  slogan — 
"Watch  Us  Grow."  His  coworkers  are  de- 
voted to  him  and  his  Interest  in  his  company 
and  its  employees  are  Indicative  of  his  faith 
in  them. 

Coy's  interests  are  as  wide  as  his  energy 
and  zeal  are  great.  He  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  United  Appeal,  a  trustee  of  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra  Board,  a  director  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  chairman  of  the  CouncU  for 
High  Blood  Pressure  Research,  to  mention 
but  a  few. 

Coy's  organizational  and  administrative 
abilities  are  generally  credited  for  making 
Cleveland's  Parade  of  Progress  last  summer 
the  overwhelming  success  it  vs^as. 

To  Prank  Coy,  and  his  devoted  wife,  Vir- 
ginia, goes  this  Plain  Dealer  bouquet — along 
wi»h  a  vote  of  community  confidence. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States 
Title  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;   arrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall   have   control   of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style    of    the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
Mon  of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  diu"lng  the  sessions 
"f    Congress   and   at   the    close    thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  S  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same;   illus- 
trations, maps,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
i;rams.  or  illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630.  5  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
or  ier  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
a:  a   delivery  of  the   Congressional  Record 
'-':p  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
tKe  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Stuators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
re.-pectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
P- !)lic  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
ti:o  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 


ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shaU 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  OfiQcial  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7^^ -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shaU  be  printed  In  6 14 -point 
type;  and  aU  rollcalls  shaU  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  wUl 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  bistorlcal,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — ^When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  wUl  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  sliall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  ftu-- 
nished  the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
wiU  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  rettuned  In 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  wlU  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Prot'tded,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  conunittee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 


printed.    This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine,  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarlts:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shaU  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  Hovise 
ShaU  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shaU 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  In  session,  the  lead  item  shaU  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shaU  be  printed  immedi- 
ately foUowlng  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  cormnunications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  memt^ers  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — ^The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185,  p.  1943). 
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SENATORS  WITH  RESIDENCES 

IN  WASHINGTON 

OmcK  AsDRZss:  Senate  Office  Bxilldlng, 
Washington.  D.C. 

[Streets  northwest  unless  otherwise^  stated] 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hummirey 

Aiken,  George  D.,  Vt. 
Allott,  Gordon,  Colo. 
Anderson,     Clinton     P.,      6  Wesley  Circle 

N.  Hex. 
Bartlett,  E.  L..  Alaska... 

Bass,  Ross,   Tenn 

Bayh,  Birch  E.,  Jnd 

Bennett.  Wallace  P.,  Uto 

Bible,  Alan,  Nev 

Boggs,  J.  Caleb,  Del 

Brewster,  Daniel  B.,  Md 1327  33d  St. 

Burdlck,      Quentin      N^ 

N.  Dale. 

Byrd,  Harry  Flood,  Va The  Shoreham 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  W.  Va 

Cannon,  Howard  W.,  Nev 

Carlson,  Frank,  Karu Sheraton-Park 

Case,  Clifford  P..  NJ 

Ch\irch,  Frank,  Idaho 

Clark,  Joseph  S.,  Pa 

Cooper,  John  Sherman,  Ky. 

Cotton.  Norrls,  N.H 

Curtis,  Carl  T.,  ^ebr 

Dirksen,  Everett  M.,  lU 

Dodd.  niomas  J.,  Conn 

Domlnick,  Peter  H..  Colo 

Douglas,  Pa\a  H.,  Ill 

Eastland,  James  O..  Miaa 5101  Macomb  St. 

Ellender,  Allen  J.,  La 

ErTln,  Sam  J.,  Jr..  N.C 

Fannin,  Paul  J^  Ariz 

Fong,  Hiram  L.,  Hawaii 5519  Uppingham 

St.,  Chevy  Chase, 
Md. 

Fxilbrlght.  J.  W..  Ark 

Gore,  Albert,  Tenn 

Gruening,  Ernest,  Alaska 

Harris,  Fred  R.,  Okla 

Hart,  Philip  A.,  Mich 

Hartke,  Vance,  Ind 

Hayden,  Carl,  Ariz 

Hickenlooper,  Bourke  B.,     5511  Cedar  Park- 

lowa.  way.  Chevy  Chase, 

Md. 

Hill,  Lister.  Ala 

Holland,  Spessard  L.,  fZa_. Sheraton-Park 

Hruska,  Roman  L.,  iVebr 

Inouye,  Daniel  K..  Hawaii 

Jackson,  Henry  M.,  Wash 

Javits,  Jacob  K.,  N.Y 

Johnston,  Olln  D.,  S.C 

Jordan,  B.  Everett,  N.C 

Jordan,  Len  B.,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Edward  M.,  Mass. 
Kennedy,  Robert  F.,  N.Y.. 
Kuchel,  Thomas  H.,  Calif.. 

Lausche,  Frank  J.,  Ohio 

Long,  Edward  V.,  Mo 

Long,  Rxissell  B.,  La 

McCarthy,    Eugene    J.,        5916  Bradley 

Minn.  Blvd.,  Bethesda, 

Md. 

McClellan,  John  L.,  Ark 

McGee.  Gale  W..  Wyo 

McGovern,  George,  S.  Dak. 
Mclntyre,  ITiomas  J.,  NJI. 

McNamara,  Pat,  Mich 

Magnuson,    Warren    G.,       The  Shoreham 

Wash. 

Mansfield.  Mike,  Mont 

MetcalX,  Lee,  Mont 453  First  St.  SE. 

Miller,  Jack  R.,  Iowa 5417Klrkwood 

Dr.,  Bethesda,  Md. 
Mondale,  Walter  F..  Minn. 
Monroney,    A.    S.     Mike, 

Okla. 
Montoya,    Joseph    M., 

N.    Mcx. 

Morse.  Wayne.  Orcg 4000  Mass.  Ave. 

Morton,  Thruston  B.,  Ky.. 

Moss,  Frank  E.,  Utah 

Mundt,  Karl  E.,  S.  Dak 122  Schotts 

Court  NE. 

Murphy.  George,  Calif 

Muskle,  Edmund  S.,  Maine. 

Nelson,  Gaylord,  Wis 

Neuberger,    Maurine    B., 

Or  eg. 

Pastore,  John  O.,  R.I 

Pearson,  James  B.,  Kans 

Pell.  Claiborne.  R.I 3425  Prospect  St. 

Prouty.  Winston  L.,  Vt 


Proxmire,  William,  Wis 

Randolph,  Jennings,  W.  Fa-4608  Reservoir  Rd, 
Riblcoff ,  Abraham  A.,  Conn- 
Robertson,  A.  Willis,  Va 

Russell,  Richard  B..  Ga 

Saltonstall,  Leverett,  If 053.2320  Tracy  PL 

Scott,  Hugh,  Pa 

Simpson,  Milward  L.,  Wyo. 

Smathers,  George  A..  Fla 

Smith,     Margaret    Chase 

(Mrs.),  Maine. 

Sparkman,  John,  Ala ^928  Indian  Lane 

Stennis,  John,  Miss 

Symington,  Stuart,  Mo 

Talmadge,  Herman  E..  Ga. 

Thurmond.  Strom,  S.C 

Tower.  John  G.,  Tex 

Tydlngs,  Joseph  D.,  Afd 

Williams,  Harrison  A.,  Jr., 

N.J. 

Williams,  John  J..  Del 

Yarborough,  Ralph,  Tex.. 

Young,  Milton  R.,  N.  i5ofc__Quebec  House  So. 

Young,  Stephen  M.,  Ohio 

OFTICERS   OF   THE   5ENATS 

.Secretary — Felton  M.  Johnston. 

Sergeant  at  Arms — Joseph  O,  Duke, 

Chief  Clerk — Emery  L.  Praziar. 

Secretary  for  the  Majority — ^Francis  R.  Valeo. 

Secretary  for  the  Minority — J.  Mark  Trice. 

Chaplain — Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  D.D. 


Kennedy  of  New  York, 


-,  Mundt, 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences 

Messrs.  Anderson  (chairman),  Russell, 
Magnuson,  Symington,  Stennis,  Young  of 
Ohio,  Dodd,  Cannon,  Holland,  Mondale, 
Tydlngs,  Mrs.  Smith.  Messrs.  Hickenlooper, 
Curtis,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  Aiken. 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Messrs.  Ellender  (chairman),  Johnston, 
Holland,  Eastland,  Talmadge,  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  McCarthy,  McGovern.  Bass, 
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Are  We  Tarning  Away  From  Talent? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18, 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  most 
thoughtful  and  provocative  speech  de- 
livered by  the  distinguished  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Francis  Keppel, 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Educa- 
tion Writers  Association  on  February  13 
in  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

In  his  speech,  "Are  We  Turning  Away 
Fiom  Taleht?"  Commissioner  Keppel 
raises  some  important  questions  regard- 
ing our  present  methods  of  recruiting 
and  qualifying  young  men  and  women 
for  the  teaching  profession.  In  a  period 
when  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
crucial  relationship  between  poverty  and 
educational  achievement,  and  to  appre- 
ciate that  we  must  take  new  initiatives 
in  educating  children  from  very  poor 
backgrounds,  I  applaud  Commissioner 
Krppel's  willingness  to  seek  new  ap- 
proaches in  recruiting  and  licensing 
teachers  to  serve  in  our  understaffed 
schools,  particularly  in  poorer  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  text  of  the  Commissioner's  speech 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Anz  We  Turning  Away   From  Talent? 

As  you  in  the  Education  Writers  Associa- 
tion have  reported  so  tellingly,  we  have  come 
to  a  new  day  in  education.  Your  reporting 
of  education  has  at  last  moved  from  the 
w.'int-ad  sections  to  the  front  pages  of  our 
newspapers.  And  education  Itself  has  moved 
from  the  wings  to  front  and  center  on  the 
stace  of  American  society. 

It's  a  fine,  rare  sensation  to  be  in  demand. 
Tin  delighted  to  share  this  sensation  with 
yoi:  tiere  today. 

Of  all  men.  President  Johnson  has  doubt- 
le?  done  most  to  keep  education  on  the 
front  page.  From  last  year's  campaign  to 
this  year's  Inauguration,  he  has  repeatedly 
tokl  us  that  education  is  "the  first  work  of 
our  times  and  the  first  work  of  our  society." 

Before  his  election  last  November,  the 
Pre^ident  pledged  to  put  education  at  "the 
very  top  of  the  American  agenda."  After 
it,  he  made  good  this  pledge  by  sending  to 
Co:u:ress  the  most  promising,  practical,  and 
far-reaching  program  for  education  In  his- 
tory. 

This  program  proposes  to  do  something 
about  American  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
schools  of  otir  blighted  areas,  which  need 
the  best  and  usually  receive  the  worst  of 
our  efforts.  It  proposes  to  turn  universal 
ed;; cation  from  a  comforting  fiction  into 
re.'ility.  It  proposes  to  practice  what  we  have 
always  preached — that  quality  education  is 
the  true  rtght  of  every  American.  Most  ex- 
citing of  all,  this  program  seems  likely  to 
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come  to  fulfillment  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead. 

SOME    QUESTIONS 

Because  of  the  high  public  interest  In  edu- 
cation, I  think  it  is  time  to  ask  some  po'- 
tlnent  questions: 

Has  this  new  sense  of  public  excitement 
pervaded  our  classrooms  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  Nation? 

Has  it  pervaded  our  programs  of  teacher 
selection  and  teacher  training,  of  teacher 
recruitment  and  teacher  promotion? 

Do  we  recognize  that  public  education  is 
the  public's  btisiness  and  that  the  way  we 
select  and  esteem  our  teachers  will  ultimately 
make  our  schools  succeed  or  fail? 

Finally,  in  seeking  teachers  for  education's 
new  and  demanding  assigiunents,  are  we 
getting  the  best  we  can  find  or  are  we,  in 
effect,  tvu-ning  away  from  available  talent? 

The  place  to  start  our  inquiry  is  with  our 
recruitment  of  teachers  for  America's  schools. 
Now,  in  February,  we  have  oome  to  one  of 
the  peak  periods  in  teacher  recruitment. 
As  we  meet  here  in  Atlantic  City,  recruit- 
ing teams  from  school  districts  across  the 
Nation  are  visiting  college  campuses  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  home  to  staff  our  cIeiss- 
rooms  in  need  of  teachers  for  this  coming 
September. 

But  what  kind  of  teachers  are  they  seeking 
to  find?  Beyond  the  essential  need  to  main- 
tain high  standards,  are  they  finding  teach- 
ers who  are  able  and  highly  motivated  to- 
ward one  of  education's  foremost  problems — 
to  raise  the  quality  and  equality  of  educa- 
tion for  the  children  of  our  poor?  As  re- 
cruiters, are  they  as  successful,  say,  as 
scouts  for  football  or  business  or  science  who 
are  also  combing  the  countryside  for  new 
recruits? 

These  questions  come  to  focus  today  be- 
cause of  two  recent  developments.  On  one 
hand,  we  recognize  the  need  for  a  national 
conunitment  to  raise  the  level  of  educational 
opportunity  in  the  neglected  schools  of  our 
city  slums  and  our  depressed  rural  areas. 
These  are  the  schools  which  have  suffered 
most  because  they  are  especially  challenging 
and  because  many  teachers  have  declined  to 
meet  this  challenge.  All  too  often,  they 
have  preferred  to  teach  in  the  newer,  better 
equipped  schools  of  suburbia  before  classes 
of  the  more  fortunate  and  privileged. 

SOtmCES    OP    POTENTIAL    TEACHERS 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  finding  a  new 
reservoir  of  potential  teachers  who  want  to 
teach  in  precisely  those  schools  and  classes 
which  have  been  most  neglected.  Among 
these  highly  motivated  candidates  are  those 
who  have  already  taught  abroad  as  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  Now  back  home,  many  are 
looking  for  opportunities  to  teach.  They 
don't  need  to  be  recruited.  They  are  al- 
ready willing  and  eager  to  teach.  But  have 
we  actively  sought  them  out? 

Let  me  read  to  you,  in  part,  a  letter  I 
recently  received  from  Sargent  Shriver,  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps  and  now  also  Di- 
rector of  the  Oflace  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity— the  principal  arm  in  our  war  against 
poverty.     This  is  what  Mr.  Shriver  says: 

"I  am  writing  to  express  my  concern  about 
the  problems  encountered  by  returning 
volunteers  wishing  to  teach  In  the  United 
States. 

"As  you  may  know,  approximately  half  of 
all  Peace  Corps  volunteers  abroad  are  serving 


as  teachers.  In  the  next  24  months,  more 
than  4,000  volunteers  wiU  return  from  teach- 
ing assignments  In  Asia,  Latin  America,  and 
Afrtca. 

"While  many  Peace  Corps  returnees  are 
now  teaching  here  at  home,  others  have  re- 
ported to  me  that  they  were  unable  to  meet 
certification  requirements  set  by  the  various 
States.  As  you  know,  this  Is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem, but  one  which  is  having  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  abilities  of  the  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer to  contribute  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  in  the  United  States." 

As  an  example,  consider  the  experience  of 
one  former  Peace  Corps  teacher  who  is  cur- 
rently working  at  the  Office  of  Education. 
He  retiimed  last  fall  to  the  United  States 
after  completing  2  years  of  teaching  In  Ni- 
geria. He  served  overseas  with  distinction  as 
teacher  and  principal  in  a  school  of  several 
hundred  Nigerian  children.  Although  he  had 
little  previous  teaching  experience  at  home, 
or  any  definite  plans  to  enter  teaching  as  a 
career,  through  his  experiences  in  Africa  he 
developed  a  taste  for  teaching — particularly 
teaching  In  a  difficult  and  challenging  situ- 
ation. 

On  his  return,  he  presented  as  quallflca- 
tlons  the  fact  that  he  had  a  college  degree 
and  2  years  of  satisfactory  teaching  abroad. 
He  sought  to  get  a  Job  In  several  school  dis- 
tricts, asking  for  an  assignment  to  teach  the 
economically  deprived.  He  was  advised  that 
he  lacked  the  proper  quallflcations— courses 
In  teacher  education  and  supervised  practice 
teaching.  His  oversea  experience  would  not 
apply.  On  this  basis,  our  schools  lost  him 
and  his  talent. 

ARE    WE     LOSING     QUALIFIED    APPLICANTS? 

Let  me  cite  another  instance  where  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  who  have  taught  overseas 
have  been  rebuffed  In  their  efforts  to  teach 
at  home. 

In  one  of  our  North  Central  States,  for 
example,  a  volunteer  who  had  done  practice 
teaching  to  prepare  for  his  Peace  Corps  as- 
signment and  had  taught  for  2  years  in  Latin 
America  applied  for  a  teaching  post.  He  was 
told  that  he  had  to  have  8  hours  of  practice 
teaching  recorded  on  his  college  transcript. 
His  transcript,  of  course,  did  not  record  his 
2  years  of  teaching  abroad.  He  was  advised 
to  go  back  to  college  and  make  up  these 
hours. 

I  am,  of  course,  by  no  means  underesti- 
mating the  value  of  practice  teaching.  What 
I  am  sashing  Is  that  practice  teaching  may, 
in  fact,  take  place  in  circumstances  such  as 
the  Peace  Corps  affords  and  that  it  can  be 
sensibly  and  wisely  evaluated  within  our 
school  system. 

These  examples,  fortunately,  are  not  uni- 
versal. But  where  they  exist,  they  resemble 
nothing  so  much  &s  a  rather  mad  version  of 
a  children's  cardboard  game,  played  with 
infinitely  intricate  rules.  If  you  land  on  the 
penalty  square,  you  are  sent  back  to  "go." 
There  is  no  recourse,  no  appeal. 

In  real  life,  these  would-be  teachers  who 
are  sent  back  to  "go,"  simply  go  elsewhere 
and  are  heartily  welcomed.  But  they  don't 
go  back  to  our  schools  and  the  loss  Is  ours, 
not  theirs. 

In  recent  years,  the  United  States  has  be- 
come Increasingly  aware  that  it  has  not  made 
the  best  use  of  our  human  resources.  This 
waste  of  talent  is  a  principal  reason  for  our 
present  concern  with  disadvantaged  children 
and  their  education.    But  U  educati(»i  1b  to 
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resolve  this  problem,  clearly  we  must  make 
maximum  use  of  the  talents  which  are  now 
In  short  supply  and  which  we  urgently  need. 

Therefore  it  Is  no  longer  defensible  to  turn 
away  potential  teachers  at  home  who  are  not 
only  highly  motivated  to  teach  the  deprived 
but  have  successfully  taught  them  In  Africa. 
Asia,  and  Latin  America — from  Ghana  to 
India,  from  Peru  to  the  Philippines.  If  we 
are  too  rigid  to  make  room  for  them,  to  ac- 
commodate them  instead  of  confronting 
them  with  rigid  regulations,  we  have  only 
ourselves  to  blame. 

In  years  past,  the  teacher  certification 
agencies  of  this  country  have  performed  a 
vital  service  for  our  schools.  The  thrust,  the 
determination,  the  goal  of  their  undertaking 
was  to  increase  professional  standards  and  to 
defend  those  standards  when  efforts  were 
made  to  weaken  or  subvert  them. 

We  owe  their  undertaking  a  substantial 
debt.  We  must  continue  to  exercise  the 
greatest  care  to  be  sure  we  get  the  most 
thoroughly  qualified  teachers  In  our  schools. 
But  this  Is  no  excuse  for  needless  rigidity. 

In  the  light  of  our  present  challenge  and 
opportunity,  should  we  not  examine  the 
regulations  to  see  If  sound  accommodations 
can  be  made  without  damaging  the  true 
intent  of  certification  standards?  Do  we  lack 
the  ingenuity  to  seek  and  employ  promising 
talents  whenever  and  wherever  they  become 
available? 

I  think  we  have  both  the  ingenuity  and 
the  ability  to  use  it.  Some  Imaginative  steps 
are  already  underway.  Members  of  the 
Peace  Corps  staff,  for  example,  were  on  the 
west  coast  last  week.  They  were  invited 
to  discuss  plans  with  school  and  university 
officials  to  develop  urban  teaching  Intern- 
ships In  several  of  the  larger  cities. 

SOME  APPROACHES 

Cleveland  will  begin  such  an  internship 
program  this  fall,  putting  50  Peace  Corps 
veterans  into  urban  classrooms — letting  them 
teach  while  they  work  toward  their  profes- 
sional requirements. 

In  Syracuse,  planning  for  Peace  Corps 
teachers  begins  even  before  they  leave  for 
oversea  assignment.  There  the  super- 
intendent writes  to  volunteers  who  trained 
in  the  Syracuse  schools  urging  them  to  con- 
sider teaching  In  Syracuse  as  a  career  when 
they  return  home.  He  assures  them  they 
will  be  given  a  "red  carpet"  treatment. 

Other  cities,  including  New  York,  Balti- 
more, Washington.  Portland,  and  Seattle,  are 
now  developing  sound  and  highly  Imagina- 
tive programs  to  employ  a  wide  range  of 
talents,  abiding  by  the  spirit  of  the  regula- 
tions, not  merely  by  their  form.  But  the 
examples,  at  present,  are  all  too  few. 

Prom  the  Peace  Corps  and,  in  a  short  time, 
from  VISTA,  its  domestic  equivalent,  our 
schools  have  the  possibility  of  finding  will- 
ing and  eager  help  for  the  toughest  Job  in 
education  today — a  Job  which  is  far  too  often 
rejected  as  not  only  difficult  but  as  some- 
how denieaning. 

Our  schools  must  not  only  have  the  chance 
to  use  these  volunteers  against  poverty. 
They  must  deliberately  and  actively  seek 
them  out.  They  are  not  asking  for  special 
pay,  special  privilege,  or  special  status. 
They  are  only  asking  for  an  opportunity  to 
serve. 

We  need.  then,  to  recognize  that  those 
who  would  "gladly  teach"  are  those  we  must 
welcome  most — and  that  without  them,  edu- 
cation"- cannot  possibly  meet  the  extraordi- 
nary challenges  it  faces  through  the  remain- 
ing years  of  this  century. 

Finally,  let  us  consider  the  principal  weak- 
nesses that  trouble  us  and  frequently  con- 
found us  In  the  employment  of  teachers. 
What  are  these  weaknesses?  To  my  mind, 
they  are  three  In  number. 


WEAKNESSES  IN   EMPLOYMENT   PROCEDURES 

First  Is  the  weakness  of  inflexibility. 

Inflexibility  reveals  Itself  in  archaic  habits 
of  administering  our  schools,  habits  which 
stand  against  the  changes  that  have  over- 
taken our  society. 

In  our  modern  era,  we  have  come  to  see 
that  race,  religion,  and  national  origin  must 
be  irrelevant  to  educatiaaial  opportunity. 
Yet  we  still  see  them  saddling  our  educa- 
tional enterprise. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are  setting  out 
to  end  discrimination  by  rate  among  our  stu- 
dents, we  still  see  race  aa  a  factor  in  the 
administration  of  our  schools.  We  have  be- 
gun to  move  toward  integrating  the  students. 
We  are  still  a  long  way  from  Integrating 
our  staffs. 

As  a  result  of  recent  Federal  legislation, 
thousands  of  individuals  are  going  to  be 
carrying  on  activities  of  an  educational  na- 
ture in  our  cities.  They  may  not  be  within 
the  confines  of  the  school  as  we  have  known 
it,  but  they  will  be  of  a  decidedly  educa- 
tional nature.  They  may  not  all  be  trained 
teachers,  but  they  can  offer  greatly  needed 
assistance  to  our  schools. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  face  up 
to  the  entire  question  of  the  better  use  of 
personnel.  We  must  begin  to  look  more 
carefully  at  the  Jobs  in  oiur  schools  which 
can  be  performed  without  college  degrees. 

I  have  spoken  before  about  the  need  to 
develop  a  greater  variety  of  teaching  posi- 
tions— from  master  teachers  to  interns  to 
teacher  aids.  I  still  see  the  development  of 
this  flexibility  as  offering  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion to  the  teacher  salary  dilemma.  Through 
it,  we  can  begin  to  raise  salaries  in  relation- 
ship to  maximum  skills  and  responsibilities. 

Second  is  the  weakness  of  defenslveness. 
.This  is  manifested  every  time  teachers  meet 
and  assume  that  any  critical  voice  Is  the 
voice  of  an  "outsider,"  that  a  voice  for  change 
Is  somehow  a  voice  against  education. 
Whenever  a  Dr.  Conant  is  ill  received  at  a 
teacher  meeting,  I  think  the  trouble  is  with 
the  meeting  and  not  with  the  speaker. 

Defenslveness  is  particubirly  irrelevant  In 
1965  when  the  American  public,  through  Its 
duly  elected  representatives,  seems  likely  to 
give  education  the  opportunity  it  has  long 
sought  but  rarely  received. 

Today,  as  never  before,  education  Is  in  the 
public's  interest  and  is  the  public's  business. 
Neither  In  defense  nor  in  support,  not  in 
praise  nor  in  criticism,  can  we  longer  regard 
education  as  the  exclusive  business  of  educa- 
tors alone,  or  of  any  other  single  group  in  our 
society.  Education  Is  the  concern  of  all  our 
people.  Upon  this  concern  we  can  build 
wisely  and  well  for  the  future. 

The  third  and  final  weakness  I  should  like 
to  note  is  education's  present  Insvilarity. 

We  must  move  from  tlje  days  when  the 
school  stood  as  a  fortress  within  the  com- 
munity— almost  a  fortress  against  the  com- 
munity— Into  a  new  era  when  the  school  can 
be  the  very  center  of  community  activities. 

We  must  move  from  the  old  habit  of  clos- 
ing our  school  gates  at  3:30  in  the  afternoon 
and  between  June  and  September  every  sum- 
mer. This  schedule  perhaps  made  sense  in 
days  when  we  were  an  agricultural  society 
and  our  children  were  needed  on  the  farm. 
It  makes  little  sense  today  in  a  nation  that 
has  rather  abruptly  converted  from  a  farm 
and  rvu-al  economy  into  a  largely  urbanized 
economy. 

SCHOOLS  CENTRAL  TO  COMMTTNTrT 

Our  schools  are  needed  now  as  never  be- 
fore. They  are  needed  for  a  range  of  oppor- 
tunity beginning  in  nursery  classes  and  con- 
tinuing on  through  adult  education.  They 
are  needed  by  the  whole  community  and  they 
can  no  longer  serve  us  as  Islands  apart  from 
our  people. 

Moreover,  the  community  itself  can  bring 
a  ix>werful  range  of  new  services  into  our 


schools — and  we  should  welcome  It.  To  m.-ike 
use  of  these  resources  Is  one  of  the  major 
provisions  of  the  new  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  which  provides  for 
supplementary  educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices. 

Thus  far,  the  possibility  of  these  servicss 
has  been  little  understood.  Some  have  even 
regarded  these  proposed  services  as  repre- 
senting a  new  sort  of  school  system  to  !;e 
superimposed  on  the  old. 

What  this  measure,  in  fact,  would  do  is  to 
bring  to  bear  on  education  the  extraordiii  ry 
cultural  resources  which  have  been  grovs.-.ig 
and  expanding  In  our  communities  wit'.c  ■;: 
much  notice  and  with  far  too  little  i;.e. 
Among  the.se  expanding  and  already  a\.. li- 
able resources  are  musetuns,  art  gallerivs, 
symphony  orchestras,  theaters — a  wh  '.e 
fiourishlng  range  of  cultural  opportunity 
which  has  sprimg  up,  almost  tmnot:i._d, 
within  the  past  decade  or  two. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  facts  of  ihis 
astonishing  growth: 

In  1920,  there  were  about  100  S3rmph.:ny 
orchestras  across  the  country.  In  1940,  there 
were  about  500.  Today,  in  1965,  there  are 
more  than  1,400 — a  fourteenfold  growth  in 
only  25  years. 

"Today  in  the  United  States  there  are  al- 
most 3,500  museums  of  all  types — scienti:jc, 
historic,  general — compared  to  only  1,000  in 
1920.  One-third  of  these  museums  were  t-s- 
tablished  since  1950.  In  the  first  3  yo.^.rs 
of  the  1960's,  a  new  museima  has  been  est.ib- 
lished  every  3.3  days — the  highest  rate  in 
our  history. 

In  1920,  the  American  legitimate  thc:v.er 
was  confined  largely  to  Broadway,  to  local 
stock  companies,  and  to  road  show  tro\:;5os 
venturing  into  our  biggest  cities.  Today, 
there  Is  no  hinterland  in  the  theatrical  arts. 
From  the  leasing  of  plays.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  now  about  50,000  community 
and  educational  theater  groups  across  ■:& 
country,  with  10,000  of  them  established  ciir- 
Ing  the  past  10  years.  Today  the  theater  is 
a  living  art  in  thousands  of  cities  and  towns 
of  America. 

USING    OUR    CULTURAL    RESOURCES 

But  these  are  merely  symptoms  of  the 
growing  storehouse  of  cult\iral  resovuccs  in 
every  American  community.  The  cultural 
and  scientific  arts  are  now  expanding  into  a 
powerful  new  resource.  There  need  be  no 
educational  backwater  for  any  conununity 
or  Its  schools  or  its  children  who  choose  to 
tap  this  reservoir. 

Does  this  mean  a  third  school  system?  Of 
course  not.  Instead,  it  offers  us  a  magnific>  nt 
opportunity  to  hitch  our  schools  to  a  s^^r, 
to  make  our  first  school  system  truly  firs:  m 
what  it  offers  to  our  young  people — a  living 
array  of  the  best  that  our  Western  civil;:'  i- 
tion  has  achieved  in  2,000  years. 

If  these  resources  are  not  the  resources  of 
education,  then  I  think  we  had  better  Ixik 
for  a  different  definition.  We  are  smrounUed 
by  po.sslbility.  We  need  only  to  bring  Uicse 
possibilities  now  into  our  schools. 

Our  schools,  at  last,  are  receiving  the  brir-d 
public  attention  they  have  long  reqin.cd. 
It  seems  clear  that  America  in  the  future  \\  ill 
expect  from  education  not  merely  more  of 
the  same,  b\it  something  new  and  cre;itive 
and  daring.  It  will  expect  education  to  ?eek 
and  employ  the  best  talents  we  can  fin  a  as 
we  embark  on  oiu-  new  adventture. 

The  challenges  to  education  have  n^^ver 
been  greater  than  they  are  today.  But  the 
opportunities  for  the  teacher  to  be  cren'ive, 
to  meet  challenge,  to  contribute  to  society. 
have  also  never  been  as  great. 

Will  our  schools  of  tomorrow  be  in  position 
to  compete  with  other  sectors  of  our  society, 
to  compete  for  talent,  the  best  talent  then 
Is? 

I  think  they  must  be.  We  must  see  that 
they  win  be. 
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The     Appalling     Erosions      of      Moral 
Standards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAHOLINA 

I.V  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  18, 1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  very  much  impressed  with  an 
excellent  editorial  in  the  San  Francisco. 
Calif.,  Examiner  on  January  18,  1965. 
The  editorial  is  entitled  "The  Appalling 
Erosions  of  Moral  Standards"  and  raises 
a  vei-y  important  question  which  merits 
the  attention  and  consideration  of  all 
Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  excellent  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordeired  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Tn-,  Appalling  Erosions  of  Moral  Standards 

What  has  happened  to  our  national 
IT.  'rals? 

.'in  educator  speaks  out  in  favor  of  free 
lo-.e. 

\  man  of  God  condones  sexual  excursions 
by  unmarried  adults. 

Movies  sell  sex  as  a  commercial  commodity. 

Bookstores  and  cigar  stands  peddle 
pornography. 

A  high  court  labels  yesterday's  smut  as 
tc.^lny's  literature. 

Record  shops  feature  albums  displaying 
n;uies  and  near  nudes. 

Night  clubs  stage  shows  that  would  have 
shcclied  a  smoker  audience  a  generation  ago. 

TV  shows  and  TV  commercials  pour  out  a 
flood  of  sick,  sadistic,  and  suggestive  sex  sit- 
up.uons. 

A  campaign  is  launched  to  bring  accept- 
ance to  homosexuality. 

Radio  broadcasts  present  discussions  for 
ar.c:  against  promiscuity. 

M.igazines  and  newspapers  publish  pic- 
tur'?s  and  articles  that  flagrantly  violate  the 
bounds  of  good  taste. 

Four  letter  words  once  heard  only  in  bar- 
room brawls  now  appear  in  publications  of 
general  distribution. 

B.rth  control  coxmsel  Is  tirged  for  high 
school  girls. 

Look  around  you.  These  things  are  hap- 
periing  in  your  America.  In  the  two  decades 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  we  have  seen 
our  national  standards  of  morality  lowered 
ap-in  and  again. 

V.'e  have  seen  a  steady  erosion  of  past  prin- 
ciples of  decency  and  good  taste. 

And  we  have  harvested  a  whirlwind.  As 
our  -tandards  have  lowered,  our  crime  levels 
anc;  social  problems  have  increased. 

T  day,  we  have  a  higher  percentage  of  our 
ycu.h  in  jail — in  reformatories — on  proba- 
tion and  in  trouble  than  ever  before. 

-^tudy  the  statistics  on  illegitimate  births — 
on  i.roken  marriages — on  juvenile  crimes — 
on  .school  dropouts — on  sex  deviation — on 
dope  addiction — on  high  school  marriages — 
on  irimes  of  passion. 

Tlip  figures  are  higher  than  ever,  and  go- 
in  l-  liigher. 

P  rents,  police  authorities,  educators  and 
t-  itehtful  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life  are 
c:f;'A-  dlstiu-bed. 

1  cy  should  be.  For  they  are  responsible. 
\''c    !  the  older  generation  are  responsible. 

Oi;r  youngsters  are  no  better  and  no  worse 
t  ■  'i  we  were  at  the  same  age.  Generally, 
the.  .xre  wiser.  But — they  have  more  temp- 
tations than  we  had.  They  have  more  cars. 
Tncy  have  more  money.  They  have  more 
opportunities  for  getting  Into  trouble. 


We  opened  doors  for  them  that  were 
denied  to  us.  We  encotiraged  permissiveness. 
We  Indulged  them.  We  granted  maximum 
freedoms.  And  we  asked  for  a  minimum  In 
Tespect — and  In  responsibility. 
'  Rules  and  regulations  that  prevailed  for 
generations  as  sane  and  sensible  guides  for 
personal  conduct  were  reduced  or  removed, 
or  ignored. 

Prayer  was  banned  from  the  schoolroom 
and  the  traditional  school  books  that  taught 
moral  precepts  as  well  as  reading  were  re- 
placed with  the  inane  banalities  of  "Dick 
and  Jane." 

Basically,  there  are  Just  two  main  streams 
of  religious  thought  in  these  United  States. 
Those  who  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being.  And 
those  who  do  not. 

The  first  group  far  outnumbers  the  second. 
But — this  Nation  that  was  founded  on  the 
democratic  concept  of  majority  rule  now 
denies  the  positive  rights  of  many  to  protect 
the  negative  rights  of  a  few. 

As  prayer  went  out  of  the  classroom  so, 
too,  did  patriotism. 

No  longer  are  our  children  encotiraged  to 
take  pride  in  our  Nation's  great  and  glorious 
past. 

Heroes  are  downgraded.  Tlie  role  played 
by  the  United  States  in  raising  the  hearts 
and  hopes  of  all  enslaved  peoples  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  Is  minimized. 

We  believe  this  is  wrong.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  a  majority  of  our  citizens  would 
welcome  an  increase  in  patriotism  and  prayer 
and  a  decrease  in  the  peddling  of  sex,  sen- 
sationalism,  materialism,   and   sordidness. 

In  a  few  days  the  Examiner  will  present 
the  first  in  a  series  of  profiles  of  our  Nation's 
heroes.  We  will  salute  the  men  and  women 
who  contributed  so  much  to  our  national 
legacy  In  valor,  science,  education,  religion 
and  art. 

In  the  months  ahead  we  wiU  also  intensify 
oiir  efforts  to  fight  back  against  the  appall- 
ing vulgarization  of  sex. 

We  do  not  propose  prudery.  Neither  do  we 
propose  wild-eyed,  fanatical  patriotism. 

In  both  areas,  we  propose  to  address  our- 
selves to  the  problems  as  we  see  them  with 
calm  reason  and  respect  for  the  rights  of 
those  with  views  contrary  to  ours. 

As  a  newspaper  we  have  an  obligation  to 
refiect  life  as  it  is,  not  as  It  ideally  might  be. 
We  will,  therefore,  continue  to  print  all  the 
news.  That  which  Is  sordid  and  tawdry  we 
will  treat  In  a  manner  suitable  for  a  family 
publication. 

Over  the  years  we  have  reftised  to  accept 
advertising  which  we  felt  exceeded  the 
boimds  of  good  taste.  We  will  pursue  this 
course  with  greater  dedication  in  the  future. 
Our  test  will  be  our  own  standards  of  good 
taste.  We  do  not  claim  Infallibility.  Readers 
have  felt  we  erred  In  the  past.  Others  will 
undoubtedly  feel  we  do  so  In  the  future. 
Such  errors  of  excess — if  they  occur — will  be 
in  spite  of  our  efforts.  Not  because  of  them. 
If  the  general  public  is  as  deeply  dlsttirbed 
as  we  are  by  the  decline  in  national  morals 
and  in  national  pride,  let  it  speak  out. 

Together  we  can  put  down  the  sex  peddlers 
without  lifting  the  bluenoses.  And,  with 
God's  help,  we  can  put  prayer  and  patriotism 
back  In  our  classrooms.  And  in  our  hearts 
and  homes,  as  well. 


Thirst  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Tuesday,  February  16,  was 


iLithuanian  Independence  Day.  Many 
tributes  have  been  paid  to  the  heroic 
people  of  Lithuania  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  observance  of  this  historic  day. 

Many  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
are  residents  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. They  are  rightfully  proud  of  their 
rich  heritage.  They  have  contributed 
much  to  the  progress  of  their  communi- 
ties and  the  Nation. 

Many  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  Shenan- 
doah where  they  are  respected  for  their 
sterling  character,  their  deep  religlo'JS 
faith,  and  their  devotion  to  our  free  and 
democratic  way  of  life. 

The  Shenandoah  Evening  Herald,  in  its 
issue  of  February  16,  paid  a  high  and 
deserving  tribute  to  these  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  in  an  excellent  edi- 
torial entitled  "Thirst  for  Freedom." 

With  permission  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
with  my  remarks: 

Thirst  fob  Freedom 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again. 

This  fond  hope  rings  true  in  the  hearts 
of  thousands  of  Americans  and  even  to  a 
greater  degree  with  the  enslaved  people  of 
Lithuania. 

Today  this  freedom-loving  Nation  is  ob- 
serving Independence  Day.  There  are  no 
celebrations  here  on  the  part  of  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  descent,  nor  wUl  there  be  any 
formal  programs  in  the  homeland  of  their 
forebears. 

It  Is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  that  the  Justly 
proud  Lithuanian  nation,  old  in  history,  an- 
cient in  bravery  but  ever  new  in  achieve- 
ments, finds  herself  enveloped  In  the  darkest 
hours  of  her  existence. 

February  16,  1918,  Is  a  day  cherished  In 
the  hearts  of  Lithuanians,  for  It  was  on  this 
date  that  the  nation  proclaimed  her  inde- 
pendence and  launched  her  own  democratic 
Republic. 

For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
country  made  spectacular  strides  In  agricul- 
ture and  land  reform,  industry,  transporta- 
tion, finance,  social  legislation,  education, 
and  cultural  progress. 

In  1938  the  late  President  Hoover,  who  was 
Involved  In  administering  a  program  of  re- 
lief and  rehabilitation  In  the  Baltic  States 
at  the  very  beginning  of  their  Independence, 
lauded  their  outstanding  gains. 

In  comparison.  President  Hoover  noted 
that  at  the  time  Russia  was  drastically 
rationing  all  food  and  clothing.  They  had  an 
entirely  unstable  currency.  In  contrast,  the 
Baltic  States  were  enjoying  a  free  economy, 
their  currency  was  stable,  their  fiscal  policies 
were  all  balanced,  their  Industries  were 
thriving,  their  agriculture  was  making  an 
astonishing  progress. 

Then  came  the  cloud  of  doom.  On  June 
15,  1940,  the  rape  of  Lithuania  occurred  when 
the  Red  Army,  300,000  strong,  poured  Into 
the  Baltic  State  in  a  complete  act  of  aggres- 
sion. Using  physical  terrorization  as  their 
guide  the  Soviet  captors  aimed  their  cam- 
paign at  making  Lithuania  over  in  the  Com- 
munist image.  Russian  domination  has  re- 
sulted in  depriving  the  people  of  the  right 
of  equality  of  opportunity,  freedom  of  move- 
ment, the  right  to  hold  private  property, 
freedom  of  enterprise,  the  right  to  choose 
and  change  jobs,  and  other  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  rights. 

Has  Russia  been  successful  in  creating  the 
new  order?  To  date  they  have  succeeded  in 
making  the  people  miserable  and  more  dis- 
satisfied but  they  have  not  made  Lithuania 
bow  to  the  Soviet  image. 

True,  Lithuania  Is  enslaved,  but  the  people 
carry  In  their  blood  the  knowledge  that,  in- 
deed. In  William  Faulkner's  phrase,  "man 
will  not  only  endure;   he  will  prevali." 
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Esso  Repertory  Theater  It  One  ImproTe- 
ment  in  TelcTUion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  18, 1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
television  has  very  often  been  criticized 
for  a  lack  of  quality  and,  more  recently, 
for  the  virtual  absence  of  any  kind  of 
worthwhile  dramatic  offerings.  There- 
fore, the  recent  launching  of  an  exciting 
new  series — the  Esso  Repertory  Thea- 
ter— is  worthy  of  note. 

The  Esso  Repertory  Theater,  spon- 
sored by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey,  is  nothing  less  than  an  ambitious 
attempt  to  show  viewers  all  over  the 
country  that  theater  is  not  confined  to 
New  York  City,  and  that  there  is  an  im- 
pressive grassroots  dramatic  develop- 
ment all  over  the  country. 

To  document  this  thesis,  David  Suss- 
kind,  the  distinguished  producer  famed 
for  "Play  of  the  Week"  and  "Festival  of 
Performing  Arts,"  arranged  for  his  staff 
to  tape  programs  in  13  different 
cities  that  feature  repertory  companies. 
These  are  Houston,  Boston,  Princeton, 
Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  Seattle,  Cincin- 
nati,^.!^ Angeles,  Chicago,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Pittsburgh,  Ann  Arbor,  and  Wash- 
ingtoni'D.C. 

The  "Jjlays  being  performed  range  from 
the  classics  to  the  avant-garde,  from  Mo- 
li^re  to  Pinter.  In  the  judgment  of  qual- 
ified observers,  this  project  has  great 
potential,  and  deserves  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  everyone  interested  in 
good  television  fare,  for  it  dramatizes  ef- 
fectively what  can  come  from  the  sup- 
port of  art  by  commerce.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  example  will  be  followed 
by  an  increasing  niunber  of  other  pub- 
lic-sert'ice-minded  corporations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  article  entitled  "Repertory  Theater 
in  the  Living  Room"  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  The  article  was 
written  by  Paul  Gardner,  the  television 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  was 
published  in  that  newspaper  on  February 
14. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Feb.  14, 
1965] 

REPiaiTCHT  Theater  in  the  Living  Room 
(By  Paul  Gardner) 

Beckett,  Shaw,  and  Yeats — these  three 
Irish  playwrights  have  been  selected  by  the 
Esso  Repertory  Theater  to  open  a  new  series 
that  will  astonish  skeptics  who  believed 
anthology  had  vanished  completely  from 
television.  During  the  next  13  weeks  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  will  present 
one-act  plays  by  O'Casey,  Moliere,  Sheridan, 
and  Saroyan,  In  a  healthy  grab  bag  of  the 
avantgarde  and  the  classics,  performed  by 
leading  repertory  troups  from  Seattle  to  Bos- 
ton. Repertory  Is  most  definitely  "In"  and 
Esso  Is  keeping  right  on  top  of  the  news. 

In  a  few  weeks  Esso  will  be  one  up  on  Lin- 
coln Center  by  giving  TV  viewers  a  peek  at 
the  San  Francisco  Actors  Workshop,  which 
has  been  under  the  direction  of  Herbert  Blau 


and  Jules  Irving,  the  two  men  recently  ap- 
pointed to  replace  Roberts  Whitehead  and 
Ella  Kazan.  Preceding  th«  west  cocust  pro- 
duction of  Strindberg's  "Tile  Creditors"  will 
be  Pinter's  enigmatic  bralnteaser,  "The 
Diunb  Waiter,"  and,  speclfloally  this  Wednes- 
day. Shaw's  "How  He  Lied  to  Her  Husband." 
Becj:ett'6  "Act  Without  Words  U,"  and  Yeats' 
"Calvary." 

The  plays,  produced  for  Esso  by  David 
Sussklnd  and  Daniel  Melnlck,  will  be  on 
channel  5  Wednesdays  at  9  p.m.,  and  then  re- 
peated on  Sundays  at  the  same  hour. 
Talented  new  actors  will  be  Introduced  to 
television,  theater  bufifs  will  be  able  to  com- 
pare the  styles  of  repertory  companies,  and 
adventurous  viewers,  accustomed  to  the  pre- 
dictability of  situation  comedies  and  mys- 
teries, will  have  an  opportunity  to  puzzle 
over  the  subtleties  of  som*  modem  dramas. 

"The  idea  for  the  series,"  says  Sussklnd, 
"came  from  a  general  disenchantment  with 
Broadway's  sex  comedies  and  abberated  plays. 
I  visited  the  repertory  theaters  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Milwaukee  and  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
became  aware  of  the  real  theater  that  was 
happening,  that  we  Just  don't  know  much 
about.  These  groups  were  not  local  societies 
run  by  high  school  teachers.  They  were 
Equity  compmnles  made  up  of  professional 
actors  who  were  tired  of  working  in  New 
York  for  only  2  months  every  year." 

Sussklnd  does  not  feel  that  the  majority  of 
TV  viewers  are  ready  for  Pinter,  who  still 
mystifies  critics,  but,  he  tays.  they  can  be 
prepared,  and  eventually  Esso  will  outdraw 
the  old  "Play  of  the  Week"  and  "Festival  of 
the  Performing  Arts."  which  did  not  succeed 
by  playing  it  safe.  Can  you  Imagine  doing 
Pinter  on  Kraft's  "Suspenfie  Theater"?  Ac- 
tually, that's  where  a  Pinter  script  could 
go.  Then  we  come  to  Beckett.  These  au- 
thors may  be  difficult,  but  they  are  speaking 
to  us,  about  our  time  and  our  issues.  Before 
the  programs  begin,  Walter  Kerr,  drama 
critic  of  the  New  York  Ho-ald  Tribune,  will 
briefly  discuss  each  writer. 

Cincinnati's  "Playhouse  in  the  Park,"  whose 
artistic  director  Is  Brooks  Jones,  provides  the 
opening  triple  bill  this  week.  The  29-year- 
old  founder  of  the  company  and  former  pro- 
ducer of  the  McCarter  Theater  in  Princeton 
has,  for  the  last  two  seasons,  mixed  Albee 
and  Williams  with  Ibsen  and  Brecht — and 
discovered  that  they  pay.  As  far  as  Jones 
knows,  Beckett's  "Act  Without  Words  II"  has 
never  been  performed  in  New  York,  but 
neither  Esso  nor  Cincinnati  flinched  when 
he  suggested  the  wordless  theater-of-the- 
absurd  piece. 

In  "Act  Without  Words"  Beckett's  two 
tramplike  characters  are  going  through 
simple  motions  that  were  important  yester- 
day, but  now,  performed  on  a  stage  sur- 
rounded by  faceless  mannequins,  seem 
shamefully  meaningless.  The  only  sound  is 
Fred  Karlin's  music.  "When  you  start 
watching  the  play,  youll  think  that  some- 
thing has  gone  wrong  with  your  set,"  Jones 
explains.  "The  silence  ia  observed  by  the 
two  actors,  who  are  gradually  roused  from 
a  sleep.  With  humor — and  irony — Beckett 
again  examines  the  human  experience,  which 
he  sees  lost  In  a  vacuum." 

Yeats'  "Calvary"  Is  a  poetic  drama  utiliz- 
ing dance  and  music  to  retell  and  reinterpret 
the  story  of  the  Crucifixion.  Yeats'  poetry 
comes  quietly  as  Jesus  is  lead  to  the  Cross, 
and  the  writer  reflects  oa  the  brutality  of 
an  act  which  is  a  significant  part  of  Christian 
theology.  The  Shaw  play,  combining  high 
comedy  and  farce,  delves  into  the  eternal 
triangle  of  husband,  wife,  and  young  man — 
in  this  case  one  who  mislays  love  poems. 

"  'Calvary'  was  once  tried  out  In  the  Vil- 
lage," Jones  says,  "and  iX  may  have  been 
done  in  Lady  Gregory's  drawing  room.  Most 
people  Just  leave  It  on  the  printed  page. 
But  the  three  plays  are  part  of  the  Irish 
tradition.  And  you  probably  won't  see  them 
on  Broadway  for  20  years." 


February  18 

Tribnte  to  Stanton  D.  Sanson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVE-S 
Thursday,  February  18,  1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
January  30  issue  of  the  Report  of  I  he 
Florida  Council  of  100  there  appeared 
an  inspiring  tribute  to  the  late,  beloved 
Stanton  D.  Sanson — a  man  who  dedi- 
cated many  years  of  his  life  to  improving 
Florida  education. 

Mr.  Sanson  was  en  route  to  New  York 
aboard  the  SS  Queen  Elizabeth  when  he 
died  early  in  the  morning  of  December 
21.  His  wife,  Maxine,  was  with  him 
when  he  died. 

Stanton  Sanson  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1900  and  in  1914  started  work 
at  the  Lincoln  Hosiery  Corp.  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  1918  he  became  presid  nt 
of  that  corporation.  He  organi.ed 
another  hosiery  mill  in  1925  and  was 
president  and  principal  stockholder  un- 
til he  retired  in  1962.  Mr.  Sanson 
amassed  great  wealth,  not  only  from  his 
hosiery  mill,  bjit  from  numerous  other 
interests,  and  gave  much  of  that  wealth 
away  before  his  death. 

As  chairman  of  the  education  com- 
mittee of  the  Cotmcil  of  100  Mr.  San-on 
authored  the  original  survey  which  led 
to  legislation  to  put  before  the  people  a 
$125  million  bond  issue  for  expansion  of 
Florida's  system  of  higher  education.  In 
1963.  he  was  named  "Man  of  the  Year" 
by  the  Miami  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Florida  has  lost  a  great  citizen — our 
educational  program  has  lost  a  great 
leader  and  benefactor — and  I  have  lost 
a  great  friend. 

The  tribute  to  Mr.  Sanson  follows : 

Stanton  Sanson's  first  real  vacatio:-.  in 
years  was  his  last.  He  died  aboard  slilp 
pulling  Into  New  York  harbor  after  5  wreks 
in  Europe.  Though  there  was  no  cause  for 
him  to  work  at  all,  and  in  spite  of  a  chrnnic 
heart  condition,  he  maintained  a  schedule 
of  enormous  proportions — most  of  it  philan- 
thropic in  nature  centering  around  his  keen 
Interest  in  education. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  chairman  of  the 
education  committee  of  the  council  he  was  a 
very  dedicated  chairman  of  the  Florida  Stu- 
dent Scholarship  and  Loan  Commis.-ion. 
And  along  the  way  he  managed  to  iir  Ive 
himself  constructively  in  numerous  oher 
individual  and  Institutional  educati  nal 
matters. 

One  consolation  for  Stanton — there  can 
be  none  for  his  fellow  members  of  the  coun- 
cil— was  that  his  achievements  were  acknowl- 
edged and  heralded  in  his  time.  He  w.as 
named  "Man  of  the  Year"  by  the  Miami-D^de 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  last  fa!:  and 
in  recent  months  had  received  special  aw.irds 
from  the  University  of  Florida  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, Florida  Atlantic  University,  and 
Miami-Dade  Junior  College. 

A  gregarious  man  who  loved  the  challenges 
and  the  rewards  that  came  after  them,  Stan- 
ton was  as  happy  over  his  accomplishments 
as  were  the  people  who  directly  benefited 
from  them.  Of  all  the  things  said  aboi.t  his 
passing,  perhaps  the  following  brief  editorial 
from  the  Miami  Herald  says  it  best: 
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MR.  SANSON'S  OBSESSION 

"Stanton  Sanson  of  MJa^TT^'  Beach  went  to 
work  in  a  hosiery  mill  at  the  age  o*  14.  By 
the  time  he  was  18  he  was  president  of  the 
company  and  well  on  his  way  to  being  a  man 
c :  wealth  in  a  typical  American  success  story. 
When  he  died  the  other  day  une.xpectedly  at 
G4  he  had  given  much  of  that  wealth  away. 

"The  focus  of  Mr.  Sanson's  Interest  and 
grneroslty  in  his  last  years  was  the  education 
t :  young  Florldians.  The  man  who  had  en- 
joyed little  formal  schooling  embraced  the 
ciuse  of  higher  education  with  passionate 
fc-vor.  He  gave  land  almost  as  freely  as  he 
t'ave  advice.  He  organized,  financed,  and 
led  camp>algns  for  education.  Including  the 
highly  successful  drive  for  the  college  build- 
ing amendment  which  he  helped  put  across 
Tv ith  Boca  Raton's  Tom  Fleming.  E^en  when 
::ie  returns  showed  a  lopsided  result  he  was 
both  incredulous  and  crestfallen  that  any- 
lx;<ly  could  have  voted  'against  education.' 

"Single  mindedness  can  be  destructive  to 
a  person  or  a  group.  In  Stanton  Sanson's 
ciiie.  obsession  worked  a  great  good  at  a  time 
when  Florida  seemod  to  have  lost  its  educa- 
lional  soul.  Such  men  are  rare,  but  their 
impact  on  society  and  on  their  times  is  heavy 
and  lasting.  Such  wiU  be  the  memory  of 
Stanton  Sanson,  public  benefactor  to  Flor- 
Id.i's  future." 


Thomas  C.  Mann:  Peacemaker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  MONTOYA 

OF    NEW   MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  18.  1965 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  it  de- 
li ::hted  me,  a  constant  champion  of  the 
cause  of  inter-American  progress,  to  read 
an  article  by  my  dear  friend.  Father 
Joseph  P.  Thorning,  in  the  June  1964 
i.'isue  of  World  Affairs,  the  official  organ 
of  the  oldest  genuine  peace  society  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  article 
which  pleased  me  was  entitled  "The  Hon- 
orable Thomas  .C.  Marm:  Peacemaker." 

This  gentlemen,  as  we  know,  repre- 
sented the  first  major  appointment  by 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Indeed,  It 
TV  as  just  1  year  ago — in  January  1964 — 
that  Ambassador  Tom  Mann  undertook 
the  arduous  task  of  serving  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  people  in  a  threefold  ca- 
pacity: as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Inter-American  Affairs,  as  Su- 
preme Coordinator  of  the  Alliance  for 
Procrress,  and  as  Assistant  Se-retary  of 
State.  Prior  to  this  appointment,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  Clifton  Mann  and  his 
ciiarming  wife,  Nancy,  had  served  bril- 
li:.ntly  as  Chiefs  of  Diplomatic  Mission 
in  San  Salvador,  the  capital  of  El  Salva- 
dor; and  in  Mexico  City,  the  capital  of 
the  United  States  of  Mexico. 

Only  last  December,  when,  by  appoint- 
nv  nt  of  President  Johnson,  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  inaugu- 
ra'.ion  of  President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz, 
In  Mexico,  I  had  another  opportunity  to 
witness  the  many  advances  in  that  coun- 
try and  the  effective  role  enacted  by  Am- 
bassador and  Mrs.  Mann  in  the  notable 
Inprovement  in  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  States  of  Mexico. 


Thi£  is  one  of  the  numerous  reasons 
which  makes  me  eager  to  have  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  note  the  article  by 
Father  Thorning,  who  has  been  described 
by  our  good  and  great  Democratic  ma- 
jority leader.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
of  Montana,  as  "The  Padre  of  the  Amer- 
icas." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Honorable  Thomas  C.  Mann  : 

pe.acemakee 

(By  Joseph  P.  Thorning) 

No  sooner  had  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son appointed  the  Honorable  Thomas  C. 
Mann  his  supreme  director  of  inter-Ameri- 
can affairs  than  big  and  Uttle  infernos  broke 
out  in  vital  areas  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere.    It  was  a  baptism  of  fire. 

The  first  volcano,  Brazil,  had  been  erupting 
for  several  years.  It  reached  the  flashpoint 
of  political  catastrophe  early  in  1964.  The 
combination  of  corrupt  p>olitic8.  reckless  cur- 
rency inflation,  and  the  Infiltration  of  Marx- 
ist elements  into  almost  all  echelons  of  gov- 
ernment, including  the  Armed  Forces,  threat- 
ened to  engulf,  first,  Brazil,  and  then  the 
entire  South  American  Continent.  In  chaos, 
civil  war,  and  possible  Soviet  slavery.  In 
short,  Brazilian  politicians  were  bankrupt. 
Despite  the  Immense  productivity  of  the 
"Golden  Triangle,"  Sao  Paulo-Santos-Rlo  de 
Janeiro,  and  the  fabulous  farm  and  mineral 
resources  of  Minas  Gerals,  Paran4,  Santa  Cat- 
arina,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  disease,  mal- 
nutrition, polluted  water  supplies,  and  slum 
conditions  reduced  the  efficiency  of  large  por- 
tions of  the  population  and  {icted  as  a  brake 
on  the  general  development  of  the  country. 
Many  administrtors  and  entreprene\irs  ap- 
peared to  have  forgotten  the  motto  of  the 
Brazilians:  "Order  and  Progress." 

The  second  volcano  exploded  in  Panama. 
Long-smoldering  tensions  between  U.S.  citi- 
zens in  the  Canal  Zone,  with  Its  higher 
standards  of  living  and  cultural  isolation,  and 
Panamanian  nationals  were  touched  off  by 
teenagers  raising  an  American  flag  in  front 
of  Balboa  High  School.  Resentment  in  Pan- 
ama was  so  fierce  that  President  Roberto 
Chiari  felt  obliged  to  break  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  UjS.A.  and  to  lodge  eerious 
charges  of  aggression  before  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions. Policymakers  In  Washington,  Includ- 
ing Thomas  Mann,  who  needed  leisure  to 
regroup  and  reorganize  international  pro- 
grams officials,  and  found  they  were  f£u:ed 
with  day-to-day  crises  demanding  enormous 
expenditures  of  time  and  energy.  Although 
the  Panama  question  became  the  prime,  ini- 
tial concern  of  Secretary  Mann,  he.  better 
than  any  obsener.  realized  how  widely  the 
cause  of  inter-American  amity  had  deterior- 
ated throughout  the  hemisphere.  Moreover, 
some  of  his  colleagues  had  been  heard  to  re- 
mark that  the  cause  was  hopeless  and  the  Job 
almost  Impossible.  The  gentleman  himself, 
although  aware  of  the  dimensions  and 
dangers  of  his  task,  was  dauntless.  From  the 
start,  in  his  quiet,  undramatlc  style,  he  was 
confident  of  ultimate  success. 

The  opening  moves  In  the  Panama  Im- 
broglio, however,  were  hardly  auspicious. 
Whereas  the  Government  and  people  of  Pan- 
ama expected  both  White  House*  and  Sute 
Department  officials  speedily  to  assent  to 
Panamanian  clamor  for  immediate  negotia- 
tions about  a  new  Canal  Zone  treaty,  Thom- 
u  C.  Mann  regarded  ttxe  brusque  arraign- 
ment of  his  country  before  the  tar  <a  the 
CAS  and  UJT.  as  alznple  blackm&fl.  He  made 
It  clear,  with  the  complete  approval  ot  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  tliat  ttw  United  States  vould 


not  undertake.  In  advance,  to  griar&ntee  sub- 
Btantlve  changes  In  the  aforesaid  treaty. 
Agrc  jment  to  negotiate  while  a  gun  was  held 
at  the  head  of  the  party  erf  the  second  part, 
he  considered  a  sign  of  weakness  which  he 
did  not  feel. 

In  his  view,  new  backbone  had  to  be  cre- 
ated In  VS.  diplomacy.  This  virtue  of 
fortitude  was  needed  to  show  a  new  Image. 
The  picture  of  frustration  and  impotence, 
following  in  the  wake  of  faUtires  to  uphold 
freedom  and  decency  against  the  Castro 
brothers,  Fidel  and  Raul,  had  led  politicians 
In  several  other  American  republics  to  think 
that  fear  wm  the  mainspring  to  U.S.  re- 
sponses to  events  abroad. 

A  clique  In  government,  backed  by  a 
claque  in  the  press,  agitated  tor  quick  con- 
cessions to  Panama.  ITie  panic  outcries  of 
this  clique-claque  awoke  no  echoes  In  the 
White  House  and  were  ignored  by  Mr.  Mann. 

Nor  did  he  permit  his  determination  to  be 
undermined  by  repeated  planted  rumors  that 
an  agreement  was  imminent.  Such  rumors 
were  countered  with  the  remark  that  the 
United  States  was  prepared,  it  necessary,  to 
wait  for  meaningful  discussions  untU  after 
the  presidential  elections  in  Panama.  With- 
in a  few  weeks.  Journalists,  pollticos,  and 
diplomats  in  Washington  and  In  Hispanic 
America,  including  BrazU,  got  the  message. 
They  could  see  that  there  was  friendliness, 
serenity,  and  courage  In  the  Mann  profile. 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  midst  of  resigna- 
tions, realinements,  and  nixmerous  confer- 
ences in  the  State  Department,  the  Panama 
debate  continued  from  mid-January  to  the 
first  week  of  April.  Something  like  a  stale- 
mate settled  upon  the  case.  The  losses  in 
Panama  were  severe.  Toiirlsm  was  at  a 
standstill;  investment  funds  dried  up;  Canal 
Zone  payrolls  were  spent  everywhere  but  In 
the  Republic.  One  of  the  friends  of  Panama 
who  suffered  because  of  this  economic  pain  In 
the  Republic  was  Thomas  C,  Mann.  As  a 
sincere,  dedicated  Americanista,  he  was  \in- 
able  to  be  iinmoved  by  the  anxiety  and  an- 
guish experienced  by  other  Americans.  He 
wanted  amity  and  peace. 

Fortunately  for  all  concerned,  and  perhaps 
not  without  some  connection  with  previous 
events,  the  people  and  the  armed  forces  of 
BrazU  acted  to  break  the  deadlock.  With 
the  ouster  of  the  demagogic  Joao  Coulart  and 
his  brand  of  extravagant  nationalism,  the 
climate  of  the  hemisphere  changed,  radically. 
HostUity  to  the  United  States,  as  a  rallying- 
cry  of  leftist  pollticos,  began  to  look  a  little 
shopworn.  The  new  regime  in  Brazil  indi- 
cated that  the  traditional  friendship  with 
its  North  American  sister  republic  would  be 
renewed,  if  not  strengthneed.  OfflciaLs  in 
the  Itamaraty  Palace,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  In- 
timated that  another  look  would  be  taken 
at  diplomatic  relations  with  Fidel  Castro's 
captive  nation.  The  popularity  of  Marxism 
as  a  panacea  for  Brazilian  jxjverty  in  certain 
regions  was  called  Into  question. 

At  the  same  time,  pledges  were  given  that 
the  overthrow  of  Goulart  would  not  be  an 
excuse  for  reaction.  Genuine  socioeconomic 
revolution  was  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
At  the  urgent  request  of  President  Johnson 
and  Presidential  Adviser  Mann,  Ambassador 
Lincoln  Gordon  remained  at  his  post. 

It  was  generally  recognized  that  Mr.  Mann 
and  Mr.  Gordon  shared  clear,  constructive 
ideas  about  long  and  short  term  programs 
for  Brazilian-United  States  cooperation. 
Both  men  were  able  to  dlstlngxUsh  between 
sincere  builders  and  Marxist  wreckers.  They 
could  see  the  difference  between  self-seeking 
politicians  and  honorable  military  and  clvU- 
lan  administrators.  Knowing  Latin  Amer- 
ica In  depth,  they  knew  that,  at  moments  of 
crisis,  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  officers 
considered  themselves  as  custodians  of  the 
national  patrimony. 

Neither  Secretary  Mann  nor  Ambassador 
Gordon  had  participated  in  the  near -disas- 
trous State  Department  policy,  face  to  face 
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with  a  military  takeover  in  Peru,  In  the  sxun- 
raer  of  1962.  (Cf.  the  article.  "What  Hap- 
^>ene<i  In  Peru?"  World  Affairs.  XaU.  1943.) 
The  rash,  precipitate  suspension  of  diplo- 
matic relations  and  of  economic  and  military 
aid  by  the  United  States  to  Peru  proved  not 
only  ineffective,  but  also  counterproductive. 
Topflight  offlclals.  such  as  Thomas  Mann 
and  Lincoln  Gordon,  acted  wisely  and  de- 
cisively in  the  case  of  Brazil.  Within  24 
hours  of  the  restoration  of  decency  in  Bra- 
zil. President  Humbert©  Castel  Branco  was 
happy  to  acknowledge  the  warm  congratula- 
tions of  President  Johnson. 

Firm  hands  were  molding  State  Depart- 
ment procedures.  Weakness  and  vacillation 
might  have  been  an  invitation  to  civil  war 
in  the  United  States  of  Brazil  and  the  emer- 
gence of  Luis  Carlos  Prestes  as  the  Soviet 
gauleiter  of  the  largest  and  most  populous 
nation  on  the  South  American  continent. 
Domestic  peace  and  tranquility  were  pre- 
served. Political  stability  was  established  as 
the  first  requirement  of  social  reconstruction. 
For  weeks  prior  to  the  decisive  turning- 
point  in  Brazil,  a  clique-claque  of  down- 
graded politicians  and  their  Journalistic 
partisans  had  been  filling  many  newspaper 
columns  with  untrue  accounts  of  a  confiden- 
tial briefing  given  by  Thomas  C.  Mann  to 
U.S.  Ambassadors  summoned  to  Washington 
in  mid-March.  1964.  In  this  closed  session 
and  In  off-the-record  remarks,  Mr.  Mann  re- 
iterated some  of  the  principles  that  had 
brought  him  wide  acclaim  In  two  important 
Ambassadorial  assignments  in  El  Salvador 
(1955-57)  and  Mexico  (1961-64).  Among 
the  guidelines  recommended  to  the  U.S  en- 
voys were  an  insistence  upon  realities  in  each 
republic  and  practical  measures  of  coopera- 
tion rather  than  purely  doctrinaire  ap- 
proaches to  difficult  situations  and  danger- 
ous reliance  upon  amateur  diplomats. 

The  criticism  of  the  new  coordinator  of 
Inter-Amertcan  activities  mounted  in  volume 
and  fury  \mtll  the  sUtements.  falsely  attrib- 
uted to  Mr.  Mann,  featured  him  in  what 
honest  observers  in  Washington  described  as 
"the  tmbellevable  position  of  advocating 
neutrality  in  choosing  between  democracies 
and  dictatorships." 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  more  active 
and  articulate  champion  of  free  elections 
and  representative  government  than  Thomas 
Mann.  The  fact  is  that  he  would  want  to 
promote  honest  elections,  democratic  Ideals 
and  parliamentary  procedm-es  in  Fidel 
Castro's  Cuba  as  well  as  in  Honduras,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  and  Brazil. 
All  his  preferences  are  for  constitutional 
government  and  respect  for  hiunan  rights, 
evei-ywhere. 

This  is  the  goal  of  the  Johnson-Mann 
striving  in  the  Alliance  few  Progress.  To 
recognize  that  dictatorships  of  the  left  are 
as  vicious  and  brutally  inhuman  as  those  of 
the  rightist  military  dictatorships  in  a  num- 
ber of  countries  does  not  mean  that  tolerance 
of  the  latter,  with  emphasis  upon  a  reason- 
ably quick  return  to  constitutional  rule,  Is 
apt  to  produce  permanent  forms  of  tyranny. 
What  history  shows  In  the  last  40  years  is 
that  military  dictatorships  of  the  left  are 
more  disposed  to  perpetuate  police-state 
techniques  and.  becau.se  of  the  complacency 
of  their  Marxist  symyathizers.  to  multiply 
tliemselves  than  are  any  purely  military  re- 
gimes. 

The  reasons  for  this  phenomenon,  writ 
large  on  the  maps  of  the  globe,  are  obvious: 
Mn  rxlst-Lenlnlst  Ideology,  with  its  glorifica- 
tion of  deceit  and  violence,  an  utter  ruth- 
lessness  in  the  application  of  such  a  philos- 
ophy of  action  and  the  close  coordination  of 
Marxist  forces  throughout  more  than  114 
nations.  Some  of  these  countries  are  inde- 
pendent and  some  are  completely  docninated, 
if  not  enslaved,  by  Soviet  and  collectivized 
Cl'.inese  military  dictatorships. 

The  generals,,  admirals,  and  air  force  of- 
ficers in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  however. 
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seldom  do  anything  to  help  each  other;  the 
military  dictators  in  Cuba,  on  the  other  hand, 
constantly  ship  agents,  arms,  and  money  to 
Argentina,  Brazil.  Venezuela,  and  other 
countries  in  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  In- 
ter-American Marxist  solidarity.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
hlfl  loyal  chief  of  staff  far  Latin  America 
both  see  the  difference  between  a  self-per- 
petuattng  system  of  despotism  and  uncoordi- 
nated, temporary,  caretaker  administrations. 
This  distinction  is  no  figment  of  the  imagi- 
nation; it  is  a  reality. 

President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Mann,  it 
may  be  assumed,  are  confident  that  the 
Brazilian  people  will  be  accorded  an  oppor- 
tunity, in  the  near  future,  to  decide  their 
destiny.  They  may  also  cherish  the  hope 
that,  when  in  September  1964,  the  people  of 
the  Republic  of  Chile  go  to  the  polls,  they 
will  vote  for  freedom  and  social  progress 
rather  than  for  a  halfway  house  on  the  road 
to  government  ownership  and  operation  of 
the  major  means  of  production,  distribution, 
banking,  and  exchange. 

Government  monopoly,  aa  the  experiments 
in  the  Soviet  empire  suggest,  demands  politi- 
cal control  of  major  units  of  the  press,  radio, 
TV,  and  entertainment.  Such  a  monopoly, 
on  a  global  scale,  in  all  likelihood,  would 
limit,  not  enlarge  the  earth's  frultfulness. 

Democratic  leaders  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, including  President  Johnson  and  the 
Honorable  Thomas  C.  Mann,  are  advocates  of 
Increased  productivity.  They  know  that,  by 
multiplying  not  curtailing  "the  loaves  and 
fishes,"  they  can  provide  a  strong  foundation 
for  prosperity  and  International  cooperation. 
This  is  the  new  orientation  in  the  State 
Department.  In  this  contest,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  C.  Mann  can  be  called  an  "architect 
of  the  peace." 

On  Pan-American  Day,  for  the  20th  con- 
secutive year.  Father  Tharnlng  gave  the 
prayer  at  the  opening  session  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  i 

He  said,  in  part:  I 

"Grant  to  the  noble  people  of  the  United 
States  of  Brazil  the  divine  graces  and  human 
wisdom  necessary  to  consolidate  and  to  pro- 
mote their  recent  triumph  over  evil  forces 
that  threatened  to  eng:ulf  their  vast,  vital 
nation  in  chaos,  defeat,  and  Soviet  slavery. 
May  this  South  American  victory  be  ad- 
vanced by  a  new  determination  to  mobilize 
and  develop  rich  human  and  material  re- 
sources in  accord  with  the  principles  of 
brotherly  love  and  social  Justice.  In  the 
efforts  to  attain  such  impoi-tant  goals,  we 
pledge  our  help  before  God  and  invoke  di- 
vine blessing  with  a  view  to  new  triumphs 
for  the  Brazilian  and  inter -American  ideals 
of  'order  and  progress." 

"As  we  In  North  America,  including  Can- 
ada, rededicate  our  minds  and  hearts  to  the 
good  neighbor  relationship,  we  are  happy  to 
recognize  that  this  policy  of  statesmanship 
has  now  been  relnvlgorated,  with  the  sup- 
port of  both  political  parties,  by  the  practical 
measures  of  self-improvement  and  economic 
partnership  embodied  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  IS.  1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Reader's  Digest  has 
such  wide  distribution.  I  think  the  Mem- 
ben  will  be  very  much  interested,  as  I 


was,  in  an  article  in  the  February  20 
Issue  of  Labor,  which  gives  some  enlight- 
ening information  on  the  magazine.  Un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  it  in  the  Appendix  : 
Study  Pinpoints  Gross  Bias  of  Readers 
Digest 

Repeatedly,  labor  has  cited  examples  of 
biased,  one-sided,  antilabor,  reactionary  arii- 
cles  constantly  carried  in  the  Reader's  Digest. 
Now  university  publications  are  spotlighting 
the  magazine's  record  of  distortion,  and  its 
refusal  to  publish  corrections  or  opposing' 
opinions. 

For  instance,  the  latest  (winter)  Issue  of 
Columbia  University's  quarterly  Journalism 
Review  has  a  seven-page  "Report  on  the 
Reader's  Digest,"  written  by  Reo  M.  Christen - 
son.  professor  of  political  science  at  Miami 
University  in  Ohio  and  former  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade. 

Christenson,  in  his  analysis,  points  on: 
that  about  70  percent  of  the  articles  in  the 
Digest  are  either  staff  written,  "or  planned 
and  planted  by  the  Digest  in  other  maga- 
zines, then  reprinted  in  the  Digest." 

"These  practices,"  he  writes,  "help  insure 
that  the  Digest  offers  its  own  philosophy,  not 
a  sampling  of  American  opinion.  The  phi- 
losophy  is  avowedly   conservative." 

ATTACKS  IN   GOVERNMENT 

In  line  with  that  philosophy,  the  Digest 
has  since  1944,  he  points  out,  "published 
more  than  300  articles"  to  develop  the  theme 
that  "Federal  offlclals  are  congenltally  ex- 
travagant, that  deficit  spending  and  the  na- 
tional debt  threaten  disaster,  that  Federal 
taxes  are  an  unsupportable  burden  •  •  •  and 
that  Federal  power  Is  a  menace  to  the  liber- 
ties of  every  American,  great  and  small." 
Moreover,  such  articles  are  reprinted  by  the 
millions. 

Also,  the  Digest  often  publishes  articlfs 
by  ultraconservatives  without  letting  read- 
ers know  their  private  connections.  As  an 
example,  Christenson  cites  an  article  smear- 
ing the  U.S.  Employment  Service,  carried 
under  the  byline  of  Congressman  Frank  T. 
Bow,  Republican,  of  Ohio.  He  points  out 
the  Digest  "did  not  inform  Its  readers  that 
Bow  has  close  relations  with  private  employ- 
ment agencies,  who  have  a  special  interest 
in  restricting  the  UJS.  Employment  Service  " 

NO  HEBX7TTAI,  OR  CORRECTION 

Tlie  article  further  recalls  the  much-pul> 
liclzed  article  of  a  few  years  ago  which 
charged  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  doc- 
tored figures  relative  to  unemployment. 
Ewan  Clique,  Bureau  Director,  documented  a 
whole  series  of  falsehoods  and  inaccuracies 
in  the  article,  but  the  Digest  refused  to  print 
them.  Nor  would  it  report  the  fact  that 
noted  economists  and  statisticians  Issued  a 
statement  upholding  the  Bureau  completely 
and  finding  the  charges  against  it  "to  be 
without   foundation." 

"This  sequence  of  events,"  Christenson 
continues,  "illustratee  what  Is  perhaps  the 
most  disturbing  Digest  policy — its  refusal  to 
allow  rebuttal  or  correction.  •  •  •  Its  failure 
to  give  Individuals  and  agencies  attacked  on 
its  pages  an  opportunity  for  reply  is  Lnds- 
fensible  by  any  professional  standard." 

Christenson  goes  on  to  detail  numcro'i.<; 
other  cases  of  Digest  distortion  of  the  wor'tc 
of  Federal  agencies. 

CITES   SME.\RS    OF   LABOR 

He  also  touches  on  the  Digest's  treatment 
of  the  labor  movement  and  finds  that  sir.ce 
1952  the  magazine  has  published  49  articles 
"primarily  critical"  of  labor  unions.  5  "r.'-  .- 
tral"  and  only  8  that  "could  be  regarded  .is 
friendly." 

He  also  lists  many  articles  to  lUu.'-tr.ae 
"beyond  cavil  that  the  Digest  Is  stanchly 
Republican — a  fact  that  readers  and  edu- 
cators have  a  right  to  know."  He  menti( 'is 
educators  because  about  a  half  million  cop-cs 


of   the  Digest  "are  used  regularly  In  U^S. 
classrooms. 

'If  the  Digest  Is  to  continue  being  used 
in  the  classrooms,"  Christensen  declares. 
teachers  at  least  owe  it  to  their  students  to 
w.Txn  them  of  its  bias,  its  partisanship,  and 
the  dubious  character  of  its  reporting  on  the 
Washington  scene." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  18, 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
many  thousands  of  Americans  of  Sla- 
vonic origin  or  descent  are  celebrating 
the  centennial  of  the  founding  of  the 
first  Slovak  Catholic  Sokol  organization 
in  the  United  States.  This  fraternal, 
cultural,  and  physical  fitness  organiza- 
tion, with  its  ideals  of  equality,  liberty, 
and  brotherhood,  has  made  many  contri- 
butions to  the  life  of  our  country.  A 
noted  Slovak-American  journalist,  John 
C.  Sciranka,  recently  sent  me  an  article 
on  the  Sokol  centennial  which  had  been 
printed  in  Katolicky  Sokol — Catholic 
Falcon — the  official  publication  of  the 
Slovak  Catholic  Sokol.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  informative  article  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
^vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Sokol  Triumph  and  Our  Felicitation 

Sokolism  has  proved  to  be  the  vanguard  of 
fr  itemal,  cultural,  and  physical  fitness  life 
,;r>iong  the  new  Americans. 

Considering  that  there  are  some  35  million 
Americans  of  Slavonic  descent  living  in  the 
50  States,  there  is  a  vast  field  for  the  Sokol 
Corps. 

The  Americans  of  Slavonic  origin  and  de- 
E'cut  have  a  rich  heritage.  Their  history 
starts  here  even  before  the  arrival  of  the 
first  pilgrims  on  the  Mayflower. 

History  proves  that  when  the  first  Sokol 
Society  was  founded  in  1862  in  Prague,  its 
founders,  Tyrs  and  Fugner,  succeeded  in 
F,)ite  of  many  prevailing  obstacles  in  uniting 
tiiO  Slavs. 

In  a  very  short  period,  Sokol  organizations 
t<-ok  root  in  various  Slavonic  countries,  6md 
v.e,  their  descendants  are  today  paying  trib- 
\it-e  to  their  sacrifices  during  this  Sokol  cen- 
tennial celebration. 

And  although  living  under  the  rule  of  des- 
potic monarchs,  and  through  two  world  wars 
ar.d  the  Korean  conflict,  when  the  powerful 
empires  and  rich  dynasties  perished,  Sokol- 
i  :n  still  flourishes. 

The  current  centennial  observance  of  the 
f;r.-t  Sokol  organization  in  the  United  States 
r'".d  the  Issuance  of  120  million  Sokols  physl- 
c  I  fitness  commemorative  stamps,  is  Indeed 
o).e  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  Sokol  ideals. 

SLOVAK    KING    SVATOPLtTK 

This  feat  was  accomplished  by  a  Sckol 
ii!:ity,  which  was  the  dream  and  desire  of 
ov.r  forefathers  for  the  past  12  centuries. 

.•\t  this  time  we  recall  the  admonition  of 
a  Slovak  King  Svatopluk  to  his  three  sons, 
that  only  in  unity  there  is  strength.  To  ex- 
tn.piify  this  he  used  the  separated  and 
iiiated  twigs. 

According  to  an  old  legend.  Slovak  King 
5v  itopluk,  after  whom  our  group  7  of  Wllkes- 
B^rre.  Pa.,  is  named,  summoned  his  three 
£c:^s   to  his   bedside   before   his  death  and 


after  a  fatherly  admonition,  gave  them  a 
lesson  in  the  now  often  repeated  saying  that 
"only  in  iinlty  there  is  strength."  He  gave 
each  a  twig  and  asked  them  to  break  It, 
which  they  did  easily.  Then  he  gave  them 
a  bundle  of  twigs  and  asked  them  to  break 
them.  This  they  could  not  do.  So  he  asked 
them  to  stay  united  in  their  kingdom,  for 
only  by  unity  they  vnll  keep  off  the  on- 
slaught of  their  enemies. 

To  our  sorrow,  the  sons  did  not  take  heed 
of  their  father's  advice  and  the  seed  of  dis- 
unity was  implanted  into  the  hearts  of  fu- 
ture generations.  Due  to  this  disunity,  first 
the  Mongolian  hordes,  then  the  despotic 
imperialists,  and  in  our  generation  the  pagan 
nazism  and  atheistic  communism  have  gained 
power  in  the  Christian  Slavonic  countries. 

Perusing  through  the  pages  of  history  we 
learn  that  the  spark  of  equality,  liberty, 
and  brotherhood  was  ignited  by  the  founding 
of  the  first  Sokol  organization  in  Europe  in 
1862.  Shortly  before  this  historical  date  the 
caxise  of  Panslavlsm  showed  its  potent 
strength  under  the  leadership  of  Jan  KoUar, 
the  archpriest  of  Panslavism,  Paul  Safarlk, 
L'udevit  Stur  and  other  Slavonic  leaders. 

SS.  CTRIL  AND  METHODTUS 

Simultaneously  with  the  gospel  of  Pan- 
slavism  and  Sokolisni  came  the  observance 
of  the  millennium  of  the  advent  of  Apostles 
SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  to  the  present 
Slovakia   and  Moravia. 

This  millennium  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius 
in  1863  was  observed  by  80  million  Slavs 
insplte  of  many  obstacles.  The  ClvU  War  was 
raging  in  this  country  and  the  true  believers 
of  Sokolism  fought  on  the  side  of  the  famous 
emancipator,  President  Abraham  Lincoln, 
whose  birthday  we  are  observing. 

But  in  Europe,  this  millennium  was  a  sort 
of  baptism  for  Sokolism  for  the  fact  is  that 
wherever  these  two  ap>06tles  were  honored, 
the  Sokol  ideal  took  root  and  continued  to 
flourish  even  to  this  day  insplte  of  any  ob- 
stacles, tyrants  or  oppressors. 

When  the  time  came  to  organize  the 
Czechoslovak  legions,  the  Sokols  in  Europe 
and  America  were  the  first  to  give  Initiative 
and  under  the  leadership  of  that  immortal 
son  of  Slovakia,  citizen  of  France  and  co- 
founder  of  the  first  Republic  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Gen.  Milan  R.  Stefanlk,  the  Sokols 
were  in  the  forefront  as  leaders  and  legion- 
naires of  this  famous  legion  whose  "march 
of  the  70,000"  through  Russia  wUl  always  live 
In  history.  The  Sokols  as  legionnaires  In 
Prance,  Italy,  Russia,  and  other  countries 
will  forever  live  aa  legendary  heroes.  They 
marched  to  victory  under  the  Sokol  banners. 

Prior  to  World  War  I,  the  Sokol  spirit 
should  be  credited  with  many  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Slovak  and  Slav  leaders.  We 
mention  here  only  the  monumental  achieve- 
ments of  Archbishop  Jozef  Strossmayer, 
famous  orator  at  the  first  Vatican  councU 
and  his  great  apostolate  for  the  ideals  of  SS. 
Cyril  and  Methodius.  Also  Bishop  Stefan 
Moyzes,  and  Dr.  Karol  Kuzmany,  Catholic 
and  Protestant  leaders,  who  stood  at  the 
helm  of  the  newly  created  Slovak  Academy, 
the  Matica  Slovenska. 

It  was  during  this  trying,  nevertheless 
glorious  period  that  Pope'  Leo  XIII  of  the 
blessed  memory  issued  the  famous  encyclical 
"Grande  Munus"  on  September  30.  1880  in 
honor  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  as 
apostles  of  the  Slavs,  whom  he  also  honored 
by  renovating  the  basilica  of  St.  Clement  in 
the  Eternal  City,  where  St.  Cyril  is  buried. 

And  it  was  the  same  Sokol  spirit  which  led 
the  Slovak  and  other  Slavonic  nations  to 
the  famous  Velehrad,  where  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  preached  and  spread  the  gospel 
of  brotherly  love  as  true  disciples  of  Christ, 
when  Nltra,  their  original  see  already  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  Slovak 
and  Slavonic  nations. 

Today,  the  teachings  of  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  triumph  few  the  sacred  liturgy 
has  again  reverted  to  the  peoples  language. 
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In  this  glorious  age  of  spiritual  triumph, 
the  Sokols  are  observing  the  centennial  of 
their  first  organization  in  the  United  States. 
It  is,  indeed  a  double  triumph  for  God  and 
Nation,  our  Slovak  Catholic  Sokol  motto. 

With  this  great  triumph,  we  are  certain 
that  the  Sokol  leaders  will  create  the  much 
needed  Sokol  Corps  and  adopt  the  firm  pro- 
gram for  the  rejuvenation  of  the  Slovak  aod 
Slavonic  f  raternallsm  in  America. 

During  the  Sokol  centennial  In  the  Capital 
of  our  great  country,  let  us  not  only  look 
to  the  past  but  use  all  our  powers  of  con- 
centration and  wisdom  for  a  better  future. 

Let  us  harness  the  vast  talents  of  our 
American  youth  of  Slovak  and  Slavonic  origin 
and  descent  for  the  perpetuation  and  growth 
of  those  great  fraternal  and  physical  fitness 
ideals,  initiated  by  our  Sokol  pioneers  a  cen- 
tury ago  for  greater  America  and  the  freedom 
of  captive  nations. 


A  View  of  the  Vietnam  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Febrvxiry  17.  1965 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear 
that  not  one  of  us,  no  matter  in  which 
branch  of  Government  he  may  be  priv- 
ileged to  serve,  can  supply  the  complete 
answer  to  the  dilemma  of  Vietnam. 
Particularly  because  of  this  fact,  it  is 
important  that  we  make  available  to 
ourselves  all  pertinent  background  in- 
formation, in  order  better  to  understand 
the  problem,  and  to  permit  us  to  make 
such  individual  contributions  as  might 
seem  useful  toward  the  eventual  solution 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  free  world. 

In  this  connection,  and  xmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  appendix, 
I  include  a  CMnmentary  which  appeared 
in  the  Issue  of  February  3.  1965,  of  the 
Washington  Report  of  the  American  Se- 
curity Council,  written  by  Dr.  James  D. 
Atkinson,  international  politics  editor  of 
the  Council,  and  distinguished  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Georgeto\^Ti  University : 
None  So  Quick 

There  has  been  a  mounting  campaign  to 
get  the  United  States  out  of  South  Vietnam. 
Many  reasons  are  given  for  this  position. 
For  example,  we  are  told  that  the  people  in 
South  Vietnam  are  fainthearted  in  the  fight 
against  the  Communist  Vietcong.  Yet  these 
supposedly  fainthearted  people  have  been 
enduring  casualties  measured  in  the  thou- 
sands every  year — and  for  many  years — in 
defending  themselves  against  communism. 

In  the  vast  area  that  is  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  United 
States  is  fortunate — thus  far — to  have  many 
staunch  friends.  These  friends  have  indi- 
cated their  friendship  by  joining  with  us  in 
defensive  treaties  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  area.  Thus  we 
participated  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
in  the  ANZUS  Treaty.  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  and 
Thailand  (Britain,  France,  and  Pakistan  are 
participants  but  are  not  in  the  Pacific) 
Joined  with  us  in  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization,  SEATO.  South  Vietnam  came 
under  the  protection  of  SEATO  In  accordance 
with  article  IV  of  the  treaty.  We  have  mu- 
tual defense  treaties  with  Japan,  Nationalist 
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China,  and  South  Korea.  ^Tius  the  meas- 
ures which  we  take— or  fail  to  take — in  Viet- 
nam win  produce  a  political  and  psychologi- 
cal fallout  extending  far  beyond  that  strife - 
torn  country. 

OTHER    TAKEOVER    EFFORTS    STARTED 

Some  of  the  far-reaching  effects  which 
might  resiilt  If  there  were  an  American 
policy  of  appeasement  In  Vietnam  have  al- 
ready been  foreshadowed.  This  is  because 
U.S.  policy  has  sometimes  appeared  to  be 
hesitant  and  unsure.  Thus  during  the  last 
days  of  r>ecember  1964  a  cladestine  Commu- 
nist radio  station  run  by  the  Thailand  Inde- 
pendence Movement  began  broadcasting 
propaganda  against  the  present  pro-Ameri- 
can government  of  Thailand.  There  has 
been  a  fresh  outbreaJt  of  the  Communist 
Hukbalahap  guerrillas  in  the  Philippines. 
Since  the  long  drawn  out  Huk  revolutionary 
activity  in  that  country  which  peaked  In 
the  early  1950's  was  supported  by  the  Chi- 
nese Communists,  it  U  likely  that  the  cur- 
rent terrorist  operations  of  the  Huks  are 
once  again  being  stimulated  by  the  Red 
Chinese.  If  this  upsurge  in  revolutionary 
action  by  the  Communists  in  southeast  Asia 
is  taking  place  as  a  result  of  what  the  Com- 
munists Interpret  as  our  lethargy  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  one  may  well  ask  what  the 
effect  would  be  if  we  were  to  embark  on  a 
policy  of  appeasement  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  Chinese  Communists  are  attempting 
to  change  the  balance  of  power  In  the  Pa- 
cific. Their  appetite  is  insatiable.  Earlier 
it  was  Korea.  Then  it  was  Tibet  and  later 
an  Incursion  into  India.  But  now  and  for 
the  past  decade  it  has  also  been  a  drive  into 
southeast  Asia.  And  always  accompanying 
this  revolutionary  advance  in  the  Pacific 
has  been  Chinese  Communist  mlschiefmak- 
ing  In  Africa  and  in  Latin  Anxerica.  Almost 
daily  the  press  reports  details  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  support  of  the  Communist  guer- 
rillas In  the  Congo.  And  no  longer  ago  than 
October  26,  1964,  oiu-  good  Latin  American 
neighbor,  Colombia,  reported  that  Commu- 
nist-sponsored guerrillas  in  that  coimtry 
were  equipped  with  arms  supplied  by  Com- 
munist China  and  Cuba.  In  short.  Chinese 
Communist  revolutionary  activity  is  in  con- 
flict with  American  Interests  not  only  in  the 
Pacific  but  elsewhere.  American  withdrawal 
from  South  Vietnam  will  no  more  appease 
the  Red  Chinese  ambitions  than  would  our 
withdrawal  across  the  Pacific  to  Hawaii. 
Rather,  It  would  stimulate  them  to  further 
conquests  and  so  might  well  trigger  an  all- 
out  war. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  giving  propaganda 
and  political  warfare  support  to  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  efforts  In  Vietnam.  The  of- 
ficial Soviet  news  agency  Tass  announced 
December  30,  1964,  that  a  permanent  office 
of  the  Vietnamese  National  Liberation  Front 
would  be  opened  in  Moscow.  On  January  5, 
1965,  the  official  Communist  Part.-  newspaper 
Pravda  printed  an  aggressive  letter  of  So- 
viet Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  to 
North  Vietnam's  Foreign  Minister.  Said 
Gromyko:  "The  Soviet  Union  supports  res- 
olutely the  Just  national- liberation  struggle 
of  thr  peoplr  of  South  Vietnam  again.st  the 
.Tnivd  intervor.tion  of  American  imperuiU.-;m 
and  the  antipopular  regime  of  Saigon.  The 
Soviet  Government  demands  that  the  United 
States  stop  all  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Stjuth  Vietiu.m.  thit  it  withdraw  its  troop.s."' 

There  are  many  public  Indications  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  In  close  touch  with  the 
Communist  Vletcong.  For  example,  on  a 
Moscow  Radio  broadcast  of  January  14,  1965, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Leontyev  of  the  Soviet 
firmed  forces  said:  "The  battle  at  Bin  Ghla 
made  it  clear  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
pucrnlla  forces  can  now  take  on  b:e  engage- 
tiieiits  engagements  involving  several  battal- 
Iqi-.s  on  cither  side  "  It  has  .=;lnce  been  re- 
ported that  units  of  battalion  size  have  been 
brought  into  the  South  Vietniimf.'^p  fighting 
from    North   Vietnam.     From   all    of    this    It 


would  seem  not  only  that  the  Vletcong  la 
committing  large  units  to  the  fighting,  but 
also  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  becoming  en- 
couraged to  take  a  more  belligerent  tone  by 
what  it  believes  to  be  signs  of  American 
vacillation  in  southeast  Asia. 

THK  CHOICES 

What  options,  then,  has  th«  United  States 
with  reference  to  our  policy  In  South  Viet- 
nam? In  blunt  terms  It  would  appear  that 
we  have  two  options:  To  go;  or  to  stay. 

The  policy  of  going  Is  sometimes  called 
a  policy  of  neutralization.  This  would  mean 
the  formation  of  a  government  in  South 
Vietnam  in  which  the  Communists  or  pro- 
Communists  would  participate.  Sooner  or 
later — and,  if  past  experience  with  coalition 
governments  Is  a  guide.  It  would  be  sooner — 
the  Communists  would  dominate  the  govern- 
ment. Reduced  to  its  essentials  the  policy 
of  neutralization  Is  a  policy  of  scuttle  and 
run.  a  policy  of  appeasement.  Both  on 
grounds  of  morality  and  of  self-interest,  it 
should  be  rejected. 

But  why  should  we  stay  In  Vietnam?  The 
answer  to  this  question  Is  retUy  the  answer 
to  another  question.  And  thc^t  is  why  we  are 
In  Vietnam. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
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In  his  state  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  answered  this  question.  Said 
the  President:  "We  are  there,  first,  because 
a  friendly  nation  has  asked  us  to  help  against 
Communist  aggression.  Ten  years  ago  our 
President  pledged  our  help.  Tliree  Presidents 
have  supported  that  pledge.  We  will  not 
break  it.  Second,  our  own  sectirity  is  tied  to 
the  peace  of  Asia.  Twice  In  one  generation 
we  have  had  to  fight  against  aggression  In  the 
Far  East.  To  ignore  aggression  now  would 
only  increase  the  danger  of  a  larger  war." 

Both  Radio  Moscow  and  the  Communist 
North  Vietnam  Radio  Hanoi  iiBve  commented 
somewhat  Impudently  on  the  President's 
speech.  Said  Radio  Moscow  on  January  7: 
"Once  again  he  repeated  tha  wornout  lines 
that  American  armed  forces  are  in  South 
Vietnam  to  give  'help'  and  safeguard  United 
States  security  in  South  Vietnam."  And 
Radio  Hanoi  on  January  9  said:  "In  his  state 
of  the  Union  address  to  the  U.S.  Congress  on 
January  4,  Johnson  once  again  disclosed  US. 
stubbornness  In  continuing  its  aggressive 
plot  in  South  Vietnam.  Johnson  brazenly 
stated  that  the  United  States  would  stay  In 
South  Vietnam." 

But  President  Johnson's  words  are  not 
"worn  out."  His  words  reflect  the  verdict  of 
history  on  the  policy  of  appeatement.  A  firm 
policy  in  Vietnam  today  is  the  best  guarantee 
of  avoiding  a  general  war  tomorrow.  How 
much  might  not  have  England — and  the 
world— been  spared  had  the  appeasers  of  the 
1930's  listened  to  the  advice  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill.  Militarily  Communist  China  is 
still  a  paper  tiger — less  p>owertul  than  Hitler's 
Nazis  in  the  early  1930's.  Today  Communist 
China's  challenge  In  the  Pacific  can  be  met 
without  excessive  risk.  But  the  peril  to  free- 
dom in  the  Pacific  will  continue  to  rise  with 
each  year  if  we  refuse  to  face  up  to  this 
challenge. 

WHAT    CAN    BE    DONE 

If  we  stay  in  South  Vietnam  what  can  we 
do  to  Improve  the  situation?  The  following 
steps  would  start  us  In  the  right  direction: 
(1)  Increased  interdiction  of  Communist 
supply  routes  into  South  Vietnam  and  such 
related  measures  as  might  be  required.  (21 
Recognition  that  Vietnam  Is  a  theater  of 
military  operations  by  the  appointment  of 
a  military  officer  rather  than  a  diplomatic 
officer  as  chief  of  the  counlj-y  team  of  U.S. 
personnel  there.  The  protection  of  the  peo- 
ple from  Vletcong  terrorism  Is  a  prerequisite 
before  any  semblance  of  stability  can  be 
achieved  and  this  Is  essentially  a  military 
operation.  Appointment  of  a  military  officer 
as  head  of  the  country  team  would  be  In  ac- 
cord  with   the   priority   of  requirements   in 


what  is  unquestionably  an  area  of  combat 
operations.  (3)  The  establishment  of  a  naval 
quarantine  on  North  Vietnam  as  an  aggres- 
sor against  the  peace  of  southeast  Asia.  The 
pressures  on  the  present  land  supply  routes 
by  such  a  naval  quarantine  on  North  Viet- 
nam will  not  be  fully  effective  for  several 
years.  Precisely  because  of  thls^^  however,  a 
naval  quarantine  would  signal  to  our  friends 
throughout  the  Pacific — and  no  less  Impor- 
tantly to  Communist  China — the  long-range 
determination  of  the  United  States  to  stop 
Chinese  Communist  aggression.  The  display 
of  such  firmness  would  be  a  psychopolltic;i'. 
act  which  would  go  far  toward  enlisting  sup- 
port for  U.S.  policy  not  In  the  Pacific  alone 
but  throughout  the  world. 

A  decision  to  stay  in  Vietnam  is  not  the 
easy  way  out  for  the  short  run.  Quite  the 
contrary.  It  will  mean  an  Intensification  of 
the  long  and  hard  struggle.  It  Is  to  be 
expected  in  our  political  system  that  ques- 
tions win  continue  to  be  raised  about  the 
wisdom  of  continuing  to  meet,  Indeed,  even 
of  having  accepted  the  challenge  In  Vietnam. 
But  viewed  in  a  larger  context,  Vietnam  is 
but  a  testing  ground.  Our  resolve  there  is 
the  measure  of  our  will  elsewhere.  An 
American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  would 
Inevitably  be  followed  by  a  withdrawal  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  In  which  It  Is  said 
that  we  are  "overextended."  In  such  a  con- 
text Is  Vietnam  any  morf  untenable  than 
Berlin? 

These  words  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
are  helpful  In  evaluating  the  attitude  of 
many  toward  our  friends  in  South  Vietnam: 
"None  so  quick  to  find  pretexts,  as  he  that 
would  break  with  a  friend;  he  is  In  fault 
continually." 


The  Threat  of  Communism  to  Our  Youth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOTTTH    CAKOLIMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  18, 1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
excellent  editorial  by  Mr.  Harry  C. 
Weaver  of  station  "WOKE  In  Charleston, 
S.C.  dated  February  12,  1965.  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  has  repeatedly 
warned  our  country  against  efforts  to 
subvert  the  thinking  of  our  young  peo- 
ple in  this  coimtry,  and  he  has  empha- 
sized the  danger  in  permitting  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  to  go  from 
campus  to  campus  in  this  coimtrj'. 
preaching  their  Communist  diatribes 
against  our  free  enterprise  system  and 
our  belief  in  God. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
excellent  editorial  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Young  people,  throughout  the  world  and 
our  United  StJites  of  America,  are  being  used 
as  pawns  In  the  master  plot  of  oiur  Commu- 
nist enemies  to  end  freedom  everywhe:e. 
These  antlfreedom  forces  understand  clearly 
that  youth  Is  most  vulnerable  for  question- 
able crusades  and  rebellions  against  auth  r- 
Ity,  whether  It  be  National,  State,  or  kv^il. 
With  this  knowledge,  the  Oonununlsts  within 
ooiT  country  and  around  the  world  are  using 
the  youth  for  their  own  deadly  purposes. 
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Nothing  In  recent  years  has  so  clearly 
s!iown  the  power  of  the  International  Com- 
munist c»nsplracy  as  the  continuous  erup- 
tions of  student  riots  In  one  country  after 
another  and  across  the  face  of  our  American 
Republic.  Angry  mobs,  aroused  to  a  frenzy 
of  hatred  by  well-trained  agitators,  have  over- 
thrown heads  of  foreign  goveriunents.  Stu- 
ci(  nts  in  America  have  defied  school  regula- 
!  ms  and  authority,  mutilated  property  and 
destroyed  school  morale  and  moral  processes. 
brought  discredit  to  the  American  way  of  life 
:  :id  encouraged  godless,  lawless,  and  revolu- 
ti.mary  communism  on  college  campuses, 
f'.ident  rioters  are  fully  organized  to  embar- 
r.iss  the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of  our 
f.'-iends.  to  Incite  demonstrations  and  riots, 
to  plan  and  put  Into  execution  sex  parties  In 
the  dormitories,  in  nearby  hotels  cwr  motels. 
or  prolonged  weekends  at  American  beaches 
or  islands,  to  engage  in  other  activities  in  co- 
ordination with  phony  religious  organiza- 
tions of  modernism,  materialism,  socialism, 
atheism,  and  even  communism,  and  to  par- 
ticipate In  campaigns  designed  to  discredit 
and  ridicule  lawful  bodies  such  as  the  U.S. 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  success 
of  these  enemy-fostered  student  demonstra- 
tions and  riots  wlU  lead  to  further  attempts 
to  downgrade  America  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  to  attack  the  remaining  antl- 
Communlst,  pro-American  leaders  left  In  our 
American  Republic. 

We  witness  with  amazement  some  of  the 
di-sturbing  trends  by  youth  organizations  in 
our  Nation  and  in  our  sister  State  of  North 
Carolina,  In  1963  the  State  Legislature  of 
North  Carolina  took  action  against  the  In- 
flux of  Communist  speakers  appearing  on  col- 
:ece  campuses  and  passed  legislation  pro- 
h:!3itlng  Communists  or  persons  who  have 
t.ken  the  fifth  amendment  from  speaking 
c:.  State-owned  property.  This  is  sound  leg- 
islation to  stop  the  exposure  to.  and  ad- 
',  !ice  of,  godless  communism  and  should  be 
followed  by  all  State  legislatures  in  our 
Union.  Known  In  North  Carolina  as  the 
speaker  ban  law,  the  State  Federation  of 
Yoimg  Republicans  went  on  record  last  Sat- 
urday in  Charlotte  In  favor  of  the  law,  stated 
fnnt  It  was  a  "Just  law  and  in  no  way  In- 
fringes upon  the  constitutionally  guaran- 
teed right  of  free  speech."  In  Greensboro, 
NC.  on  the  same  date.  400  delegates  over- 
wlielmlngly  endorsed  a  movement  to  repeal 
the  speaker  ban  law.  Who  were  these  dele- 
p.tes?  None  other  than  students  of  the 
M'-nhodlst  Student  Movement  of  North 
C:.rollna  meeting  In  convention  who  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  formation  of  a 
c  -lunlttee  from  that  group  to  write  letters 
t<  every  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
N  rth  Carolina  expressing  opposition  to.  and 
rpjieal  of,  the  speaker  ban  law.  What  has 
h  opened  to  the  religious  and  moral  fiber  of 
CUT  youth  that  such  a  religious  organization 
^^  'Old  be  seeking  the  same  objective  as  the 
Q'  <iicated  followers  of  Revolutionist  Gus  Hall, 
o:  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  who  has 
fp  ken  on  numerous  American  college  cam- 
p.i-^os?  We  American  patriots  must  assume 
I  ur  responsibilities  of  recognizing  and  under- 
f  ndlng  the  strange  forces  mo\ivating  our 
y  •mg  people.  Facing  the  same  conditions 
^  .:ch  our  Communist  enemies  use  in  explolt- 
i:  ■  American  youth  for  evil  purposes  and 
£"•  ntual  slavery,  we  must,  in  a  positive 
f  ^iilon,  direct  the  same  forces  to  serve  the 
e;  di!  of  Justice,  truth,  and  freedom. 

We  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  our  coun- 
t'-  is  a  nation  of  families.  All  of  us,  parents 
'  :  not.  think  constantly  about  the  welfare 
'  '  '-'III  young  people.  The  future  belongs  to 
'!  tin  and  we  want,  deeply  and  earnestly, 
-  do  all  that  we  can  to  make  that  futiu-e 
'•  "right  one.  We  strive  to  train  them  to 
">pt  the  responsibilities  and  grasp  the  op- 
P  rtunltles  that  the  future  will  bring  to 
theni.  But  we  Americans  must  remember 
t!;;it  we  are  not  alone  in  having  an  eye  on 


our  youth,  and  what  they  are  learning  In 
order  to  prepare  themAnves  for  adult  life. 
Our  enemies  of  freedom — the  atheists  and 
the  Communists — are  deeply  Interested  In 
our  American  young  people,  not  because  of 
concern  for  their  welfare,  but  because  of  a 
deep-laid  plot  to  use  our  youth  to  help  de- 
stroy the  freedom  that  we  hope  to  pass  on 
to  them.  The  English  statesman  and  scholar, 
Edmund  Btirke,  once  said:  "Tell  me  what 
are  the  prevailing  sentiments  that  occupy 
the  minds  of  your  young  men.  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  is  to  be  the  character  of  the 
next  generation."  Today's  youths  are  tomor- 
row's futiu-e.  No  one  is  more  keenly  aware 
of  this  -fact  than  the  worldwide  Communist 
conspirators  against  freedom;  and  no  one  Is 
more  eager  to  exploit,  for  evil  purposes,  the 
idealism,  the  enthusiasm,  the  readiness  to 
believe,  and  the  Inexperience  of  our  young 
people.  We  hear  much  of  American  In- 
genuity. Surely  we  can  apply  some  of  that 
Ingenuity  to  our  youth,  with  the  desire  to 
destroy  the  Communist  enemy,  rather  than 
stimulating  their  desire  to  destroy  law,  or- 
der, and  a  govenunent  of  free  people.  We 
hear  a  lot  about  Juvenile  delinquency  but 
adult  apathy  can  lead  to  something  far  worse 
than    Juvenile    delinquency. 


Recommendations    by    Mrs.    Marion    S. 
Wells  on  Mental  Health 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

•    Tuesday,  February  16, 1965 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
today  the  remarks  and  recommendations 
of  Mrs.  Marion  S.  Wells,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Ohio  Mental  Health  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  which  she  made  for  the 
association  to  the  ad  hoc  committee  on 
continued  mental  health  planning  of  the 
comprehensive  mental  health  planning 
survey  project  now  operating  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  under  the  department  of  mental 
hygiene  and  correction  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  Congress. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress interested  in  mental  health  legisla- 
tion and  the  manner  in  which  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Mental  Illness  and  Health  are  being  car- 
ried out  In  the  States  would  be  interested 
in  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Wells  on  behalf 
of  a  voluntary  association  which  has 
been  working  for  35  years  for  the  im- 
provement and  the  expansion  of  services 
to  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded 
in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

This  organization  has  been  a  real  force 
In  mental  health,  particularly  In  the 
fields  of  education  and  State  legislation, 
and  her  remarks  concerning  continued 
future  planning  are  timely  to  support  any 
move  In  Ohio  and  from  Washington  for 
moving  toward  providing  U.S.  citizens 
the  best  mental  health  sen-ices  possible 
In  the  1960's  and  for  future  generations. 

Her  remarks  follow : 
Remarks    and    Recommendations    of    Mrs. 

Marion  S.  Wells.  Execttive  Dihector.  the 

Ohio  Mental  Health  Association 

Judge  Roblson  and  distinguished  member.-^ 
of  the  committee  on  continued  mental  health 
planning.  It  1b  a  privilege  to  have  an   op- 


portunity to  appear  before  this  committee  to 
present  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Ohio 
Mental  Health  Association.  I  shall  direct 
my  remarks  to  the  matters  of  Interest  to 
the  committee  In  carrying  out  Its  responsibil- 
ities. 

The  members  of  the  Ohio  Mental  Health 
Association  which  supported  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  legislation  Implementing  the 
comprehensive  planning  project  have  been 
gratified  with  the  manner  In  which  the  Ohio 
survey  has  been  activated.  The  enlistment 
of  broad  representation  of  Individuals  and 
groups.  Including  both  persons  working  In 
the  mental  health  field  and  those  who  have 
not  been  Involved  to  date,  should  certainly 
result  In  greater  citizen  participation  and 
Interest  In  the  future  exp>anslon  of  the  men- 
tal health  services  In  Ohio,  at  the  community 
level  and  statewide. 

In  preparing  our  testimony  to  be  presented 
to  you  today,  we  have  endeavored  to  follow 
the  points  suggested  in  the  letter  of  invita- 
tion. First,  It  would  be  jH-esumptlve  of  our 
organization  to  express  any  objective  evalua- 
tion of  this  project  at  this  time  since  it  will 
not  be  completed  untU  July  of  this  year. 
However,  some  observations  from  the  side- 
lines can  be  expressed  regarding  Impressions 
which  have  been  gathered  from  discussing 
the  project  with  persons  who  are  participat- 
ing in  the  survey. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  undertaking 
has  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
more  people  to  get  to  know  more  about  men- 
tal health  generally,  and  parUciUarly,  to  be- 
come better  Informed  regarding  the  present 
services  In  Ohio  and  the  areas  of  need.  The 
leadership  of  this  project  Is  outstanding. 
The  broad  scope  of  the  sxirvey  included  all 
the  major  areas  of  concern  for  Investigation, 
discussion  and  recommendations. 

The  next  suggested  point  to  be  commented 
upon  is  the  extent  of  the  mental  health 
planning  done  In  the  past  by  the  Ohio  Men- 
tal Health  Association.  This  year  the  Ohio 
Mental  Health  Association  celebrates  its  35th 
birthday.  During  the  past  three  decades, 
this  association,  composed  of  dedicated  vol- 
unteers, has  worked  toward  the  Improvement 
and  expansion  of  services  to  the  mentally 
111  and  mentally  retarded,  the  development 
of  a  greater  citizen  awareness  to  the  prob- 
lem, and  to  the  truth  concerning  mental  ill- 
ness and  mental  retardation. 

Thirty  years  ago  very  little  progress  had 
been  made  In  changing  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions that  existed  In  ovu-  State  asvhims. 
The  public  was  primarily  Interested  in  re- 
moving these  afflicted  ones  from  their  midst 
and  placing  them  behind  locked  doors.  The 
motive  was  more  to  protect  society  than  to 
provide  humane  care  and  treatment  for  the^ 
sick  people.  Consequently,  a  pioneering  ef- 
fort was  required  in  order  to  change  this 
whole  concept  and  to  bring  about  long  over- 
due reforms  which  would  correct  these  in- 
human practices  against  those  suffering 
from  mental  disorders  and  deficiencies. 

It  was  the  Ohio  Mental  Health  Associa- 
tion that  saw  the  need  and  prompted  the 
legislation  which  corrected  and  strengthened 
the  structure  of  the  governmental  agencv  re- 
sponsible for  this  program  In  Ohio.  Let  us 
face  the  fact  that  the  Incontestable  progress 
in  this  field  In  Ohio  is  due  in  a  large  meas- 
ure to  the  efforts  of  this  nongovernmental 
organization. 

During  these  early  stages,  a  plan  of  action 
was  directed  toward  changing  the  situation 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  advances  made 
in  Ohio  in  the  last  several  decades  in  our 
State  services  should  not  be  minimized  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  a  so-called  long-range 
master  plan.  Such  an  approach  In  this  early 
stage  was  not  feasible.  As  new  techniques 
were  advocated,  plans  were  developed  which 
left  outmoded  methods  behind. 

The  Ohio  Mental  Health  Association  recog- 
nized early  that  the  conununity  held  the 
answer  to  the  problem  of  mental  Illness  and 
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organized  citizen  groups  to  work  at  this  level. 
It  is  only  in  the  last  decade,  actually,  that 
the  community  approach  has  been  accepted 
by  the  professionals.  Mental  health,  as  the 
baby  of  the  health  programs.  Is  Just  now 
coming  of  age  and,  as  a  result,  requires  care- 
ful analysis  of  "where  we  are,  where  we  are 
£!oing  and  how  fast  we  can  get  there."  This 
requires  continuous  evaluation  and  on-going 
planning  that  will  be  flexible  enough  to  ac- 
cept any  new  techniques  tiiat  are  discovered 
which  will  improve  the  care  and  treatment 
of  ii»e  mentally  ill  nnd  mentally  retarded. 

As  has  been  suggested,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
review  briefly  some  of  the  achievements  of 
the  Ohio  Mental  Health  Association  which 
required  planning  and  the  developing  of  an 
action  program  to  bring  about  results. 

As  recommended  by  a  Subcommittee  on 
Mental  Health  of  the  Ohio  Study  Committee 
in  the  late  1940's,  the  Ohio  Mental  Health 
Association  prepared  legislation  which,  when 
enacted,  etsabllshed  the  present  department 
of  mental  hygiene  and  correction,  thus  re- 
moving this  progi-am  from  the  department 
of  welfare.  This  change  in  administration 
gave  separate  identity  to  mental  health  serv- 
ices and  representation  on  the  Governor's 
cabinet.  This  achievement  has  been  recog- 
nized as  the  real  breakthrough  in  Ohio  in 
establishing  the  foundation  of  a  State  men- 
tal health  program  whose  needs  could  be 
presented  to  the  Ohio  Legislature  and  whose 
budgetary  requirements  could  be  reflected  in 
the  figvires  in  the  budget. 

A  second  achievement  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State-local  supported  commu- 
nity clinic  programs  In  Ohio.  This  program 
resulted  from  a  demonstration  project  In 
Miami  County  sponsored  by  the  local  chap- 
ter of  our  association  and  financed  through 
Federal  funds  granted  to  Ohio  for  this  pur- 
pose. Dr.  Harry  Wain,  who  was  then  health 
commissioner  in  Miami  County,  was  greatly 
responsible  for  this  community  clinic  proj- 
ect and  assisted  in  preparing  legislation 
which  provided  for  the  Joint  State-local  sup- 
P'jrted  clinic  program.  The  enactment  of 
tills  legislation  has  resulted  in  approxi- 
mately 38  community  clinics  being  estab- 
lished in  Ohio  to  date,  mostly  through  the 
planning  and  Initiating  efforts  of  chapters 
of  the  Ohio  Mental  Health  Association. 

Much  publicity  was  given  several  years  ago 
to  the  hardships  that  were  being  placed  on 
families  of  patients  due  to  the  inequities  In 
the  charging  for  the  support  of  these  pa- 
tients in  the  State  institutions.  Tliis  prob- 
lem wfis  studied  by  a  special  committee  of 
our  association.  As  a  result  of  data  collected, 
our  governmental  relations  committee  pre- 
pared legislation  which,  when  enacted,  re- 
vised the  law  regulating  the  policies  of  the 
department  In  charging  for  support  of  pa- 
tients in  the  State  institutions,  removing 
the  inequities,  and  establishing  a  realistic 
policy  geared  to  ability  to  i>ay  of  the  patient 
or  resfxjnslble  relative. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  example  of 
f.gcncy  planning  is  the  Clicmo-tlierapy  proj- 
ect which  was  conducted  by  the  Oliio  Mental 
Association  over  a  span  of  2  years  in  Clark 
County.  This  study  was  an  attempt  to  find 
a  solution  to  the  high  percrntagc  of  dis- 
charged pati2nts  who  were  returning  to  the 
State  hospitals  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

Using  data  secxired  from  this  demonstra- 
tion project  which  provided  medication  for 
indigent,  discharged  patients  after  their  re- 
turn to  the  community,  legislation  was  spon- 
sored by  our  agency  wlilch  made  this  a  func- 
tion of  the  department  of  mental  liygiciie  and 
thus  provided  for  these  services  to  be  ren- 
dered statewide.  This  legislrUion,  known  as 
H.B.  No.  6 — Hildebrand,  had  other  provi- 
sions such  as  authorizing  the  department  to 
operate  community  mental  health  service 
units  in  State  hospitals,  thus  providing  out- 
patient services  to  persons  who  were  in  need 
of  help  and  who  did  not  require  hospitaliza- 
tion. 


Tills  bill  iios  received  ii.itloa.il  attention 
as  Ohio  became  one  of  the  iitot  States  to  be 
prepared  for  tlie  development  of  tlie  com- 
munity mental  health  progr:.m  including  tiie 
mental  health  centers  as  provided  for  in  the 
newly  enacted  Federal  legislation. 

Another  area  in  wliich  t'.ie  Ohio  Montal 
Health  .A.ssociation  lias  giver,  niucii  plaiining 
and  action  is  in  the  enlistment  of  v.hut  are 
known  as  "the  gatekeepers"  In  the  commu- 
nity. These  individuals  iuclutie  tliofc  wiio 
work  with  people,  as  the  ministers,  tlie  teacli- 
ers,  tiie  law-enforcement  agencies,  the  social 
agencies,  the  p.'.rent  groups,  and  tlie  general 
practitioners. 

The  American  Medical  A.-^sociation  at  the 
two  national  conferences  on  mental  health 
which  it  sponsored  emphasized  the  impor- 
t.aiice  of  using  all  professional  and  semipro- 
fessional  persons  on  the  mental  health 
team.  This  tends  to  make  up  for  the  seri- 
ous shortage  of  professional  people  in  psy- 
chiatry and  to  expand  the  Involvement  of 
other  disciplines  which  shoaild  and  could 
render  a  valuable  service  in  helping  individ- 
ttals  to  make  better  adjustmento  to  tlieir 
environment. 

Our  plraming  at  the  State  and  local  level 
has  been  directed  toward  orienting  these 
various  so-called  gatekeepers  in  the  com- 
munity in  order  that  they  can  assume  re- 
sponsibilities and  assist  In  tte  development 
of  local  resources  in  the  schools,  courts,  gen- 
eral hospitals,  and  mental  health  resources 
such  as  community  guidance  clinics  and 
sheltered  workshops. 

The  shortage  of  trained  personnel  has 
pointed  up  the  ImpcMtance  of  stimulating 
youth  interests  In  the  mental  health  field. 
These  efforts  have  been  carried  on  In  a  vari- 
ety of  ways,  such  as  providing  materials  for 
schools  and  local  libraries.  Involving  youth 
in  volunteer  services  In  the  community  and 
in  the  hospitals.  Special  projects  on  mental 
health  have  been  stimulated  in  the  schools, 
including  mental  health  plays,  special  re- 
ports, and  projects  involving  career  intereyts. 

Majiy  other  areas,  such  as  alcoholism,  the 
problems  of  older  people,  inatu-ance  benefits 
for  mental  illness,  rehabllit*tion,  and  pre- 
vention, have  been  studied  and  plans  for  de- 
veloping programs  in  these  areas  have  been 
evolved    and   activated   to   some   degree. 

And  now  the  final  point — our  opinion  on 
the  need  for  continued  mental  health  plan- 
ning in  Ohio.  A  new  approach  to  mentaJ 
health  is  being  considered  by  the  compre- 
hensive committee. 

The  expansion  of  community  mental 
health  senices  will  bring  at)Out  a  reduction 
in  the  numt>er  of  persons  who  will  be,  re- 
quired to  go  to  the  State  hospital  for  assist- 
ance. This  does  not  mean  State  hospitals 
will  not  continue  to  play  a  part  In  the  total 
State  treatment  prograjn.  It  will  make  it 
possible  to  relieve  the  overcrowded  condi- 
tions in  the  State  hospitals  by  removing 
those  persons  who  do  not  require  an  inten- 
sive treatment  service.  Tliua,  the  State  hos- 
pital will  be  able  to  carry  on  the  services  for 
which  it  Is  uniquely  set  up  xo  do — that  of  an 
all-out  therapy  program  oa  a  continuing 
bajsis  for  persons  who  require  these  services 
and  also  iirr  those  few  chronic  patients  who 
will  need  long-term  hospitalization.  This 
change  will  require  continuous  planning  to 
provide  for  the  correlation  of  services  at  tiie 
various  levels  and  to  maintain  a  proper  bal- 
ance of  support. 

The  Ohio  Mental  Health  A.=;.:ociation  hru-,, 
for  a  long  time,  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  community  sharing  in  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally 
retarded.  We  believe  that  aiiy  planning  for 
future  expansion  of  mental  health  services 
and  initiation  of  new  services  must  recognize 
the  importance  of  providing  services  close  to 
the  patient  in  his  home  coamuuuty.  Most 
patients  should  not  be  uprortod  from  their 
personal  contacts  with  their  families  and 
their  Jobs. 


Our  association,  which  has  represented  all 
segments  of  the  population  In  every  part  of 
the  State,  Is  vitally  concerned  with  providni;; 
equal  opportunities  for  benefiting  from  these 
community-based  services.  In  some  under- 
privileged areas,  such  as  southeastern  Ohio,  it 
is  not  possible  for  the  community  to  sharo 
on  the  same  tvosis  in  the  cost  of  operating 
these  services  as  in  the  metropolitan  areius. 
Tlie  inability  of  these  less  aflBuent  commu- 
nities to  provide  their  share  of  the  financinl 
support  and  also  to  .seciire  professional  stiiff 
has  been  evidenced  in  the  operation  of  tiie 
community  guidance  centers. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  large  population  in 
the  metropolitan  areas  of  Ohio  require  more 
services  in  the  various  health  programs.  But 
recognition  must  be  given  to  the  Individuals 
living  in  the  less  populated  areas  who  also 
are  in  need  of  the  assistance  which  can  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  a  mental  Illness 
through  providing  early  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment resources. 

The  Federal  programs  for  the  various  maj.  r 
health  problems  have  been  planned  to  ser. e 
the  underprivileged  areas.  It  Is  imperative 
that  our  State  mental  health  progranu,  also 
be  planned  with  this  in  mind.  Provision.s 
should  be  made  for  providing  full  support, 
if  necessary,  through  State  funds  to  initiate 
services  In  such  areas  and  then  to  work  to- 
ward securing  whatever  support  is  available 
in  these  communities.  Particularly  In  south- 
eastern Ohio,  a  great  deal  of  Interest  in  men- 
tal health  has  been  evidenced.  Every  county 
in  this  area  has  a  local  voluntary  mental 
health  chapter  of  the  Ohio  Mental  Health 
Association.  State  services  should  be  ex- 
panded in  this  part  of  the  State  with  con- 
sideration few  the  serious  economic  problems 
and  also  the  difficulty  of  travel  in  this  less 
populated  section. 

The  sparse  population  in  many  areas  would 
not  Justify  full-time  staff  which  indicates 
that  planning  for  part-time  services  should 
be  considered.  Our  association  has  advocat-fd 
that  where  a  psychiatric  director  Is  not  Imme- 
diately available  for  the  clinic,  the  local  medi- 
cal association  might  be  asked  to  provide 
medical  direction  iat  this  community  servi-^e 
until  such  time  as  a  psychiatrist  can  be 
secured. 

In  summary,  the  Ohio  Mental  Health  Asso- 
ciation respectfully  submits  to  this  commit- 
tee certain  suggestions  assuring  the  continu- 
ation of  a  mental  health  planning  proce^^s 
here  in  Ohio. 

To  supplant  what  has  amounted  to  spas- 
modic planning  and  study  committees,  it  is 
recommended  that  a  Continuing  Planning 
and  Advisory  Committee  bo  established 
through  legislative  enactment.  This  new 
body  should  be  charged  with  specific  respon- 
sibilities and  should  be  accountable  to  the 
Governor  and  the  departmental  oflaicals. 

The  composition  of  such  a  committee 
should  necessarily  be  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude representation  from  the  several  are. is 
of  Interest,  as  the  legal.  Judicial,  educa- 
tional, industrial,  medical,  ministerial,  and 
citizen's  organizations.  It  should  be  em- 
powered to  appoint  subcommittees  to  func- 
tion in  specific  areiis  of  concern  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  action.  In  order  that 
all  parts  of  Ohio  would  have  equal  consid- 
eration, the  committee  membership  sliouid 
not  only  be  representative  professionally,  bat 
also  geographically  of  Ohio. 

The  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Ilh.c.-s 
and  Health  which  was  established  in  1955  by 
an  act  of  Congress  included  in  Its  final  report 
In  19G0  the  following  statement  v.ii.'li 
seems  to  be  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  ;1 -s 
testimony: 

"The  outstanding  characteristics  of  mei  '■  ' 
lllne.ss  as  a  public  health  problem  arc  :'=; 
staggering  size,  the  present  limitation.^  in 
our  methods  of  treatment,  and  the  pec',;i..r 
nature  of  mental  illness  that  different i;'cs 
its  victims  from  those  with  other  disc.vos 
or   disabilities.    It   would   follow   that   n'ly 
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national  program  against  mental  Illness 
adopted  by  Congress  and  the  States  must  be 
scaled  to  the  size  of  the  problem,  imagina- 
tive in  the  course  it  pursues,  and  energetic 
in  overcoming  both  psychological  and  eco- 
nomic resistances  to  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion." 

In  another  quote  from  this  same  report, 
the  following  Is  stated:  "Without  adequate 
financial  resources,  we  cannot  take  care  of 
])atients,  we  cannot  educate  professional 
personnel  for  public  service,  and  we  cannot 
pursue  the  basic  knowledge  needed  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  mental  Illness." 

The  Ohio  Mental  Health  Association,  as  It 
has  in  the  past,  stands  ready  to  cooperate 
with  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  and 
Correction  and  with  any  committee  assigned 
to  carry  on  the  continued  planning  in  the 
field  of  mental  health  in  Ohio.  We  believe 
the  citizen's  organizations  will  be  a  vital 
force  In  continuing  to  expand  the  interest 
and  cooperation  of  the  individuals  at  the 
community  level  through  organized  citizen's 
effort. 

The  legislative  proposals  adopted  by  our 
agency  to  be  supported  during  this  106th 
general  assembly  included  items  relative  to 
consideration  of  any  recommendations  which 
may  come  from  the  work  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Mental  Health  Planning  Survey  prior  to 
the  adjournment  of  this  assembly. 

We  will  be  happy  to  give  our  supoprt  to 
securing  action  on  any  such  recommenda- 
tions so  that,  without  loss  of  time,  Ohio  can 
move  forward  in  providing  the  best  mental 
health  services  possible  to  all  of  Its  citizens. 


Lithnanian  Independence  Day 


Virginia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OP    VniGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  IB,  1965 

Mr.    POFP.     Mr.    Speaker,    the    poet 
laureate  of  Virginia,  Ruby  Altizer  Rob- 
erts, resides  in  my  boyhood  hometown  of 
Christiansburg,  Va.    Over  a  long  period 
of  years,  she  has  devoted  herself  to  the 
preservation  and  exaltation  of  verse  in 
Virginia.    I  would  like  to  quote  herewith 
lur  poem  entitled  "Vii'ginia": 
Virginia 
(By  Ruby  Altizer  Roberts) 
S.>metimes  I  think  no  other  land 

Etoes  so  exalt  the  Spring, 
W  ith  cardinal  flash,  with  redbud  fire 

And  dogwcxxi  blossoming. 

F^  r  here  It  seems  God  set  once  more 

An  Eden  print  on  earth. 
And  spoke  another  genesis 

Of  man's  potential  worth. 

S  •nietlmes  I  think  that  I  may  be 

\t  least  half-way  forgiven, 
ir  I  surmise  It  may  compare 

With  either  side  of  heaven. 

M  'untalns  look  down  on  bluegrass  hills. 
On  fences  white  crossed,  and  bars 

^;  untalns  are  proud  down  Blue  Ridge  way; 
They  know  the  speech  of  stars. 

When  Spring's  first  lightning  glitters  out 

Bright  as  the  sword  of  Lee. 
The  clouds  let  down  their  sliver  tears 

Into  a  silver  sea. 

A:  ti  then  It  is  the  gray-clad  mists 

That  linger  In  the  sky 
''^'  •  m  like  the  shadows  of  the  great 

That  never  quite  ride  by. 


SPEEXm 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or   NXW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15,  1965 

Mr.  OTTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  crucial  period  when  the  free  world 
is  engaged  in  a  supreme  eflfort  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  world  communism  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  we  often  tend 
to  forget  those  courageous  peoples  in 
parts  of  Europe  who  have  lost  this 
struggle  and  have  succumbed  to  the 
forces  of  oppression  and  tsrranny. 

Included  in  this  assemblage  of  con- 
quered nations  are  the  gallant  Lithuan- 
ians who  celebrated  their  47th  anniver- 
sary of  independence  on  February  16. 
This  independence  was  unfortunately 
short  lived,  lasting  only  22  years. 

The  independent  Lithuania  was  creat- 
ed as  a  soverign  state  at  the  termination 
of  the  first  world  holocaust  of  this  cen- 
tury and  was  crushed  at  the  b^inning 
of  the  second  major  world  conflict. 

The  stoic  Lithuanians,  however,  were 
not  defeated  in  spirit  nor  in  their  resolve 
to  regain  their  independence.  For  over 
125  years  prior  to  their  Initial  inde- 
pendence, they  had  suffered  almost  vir- 
tual slavery  at  the  hands  of  several 
European  powers  but  their  desire,  dur- 
ing this  time,  for  freedom  continuously 
prevailed.  On  June  23,  1941.  these  cour- 
ageous people  staged  a  revolution  and 
declared  themselves  sovereign.  They 
were,  however,  ignored  and  were  occu- 
pied by  the  Nazis  for  2  years  imtil  In  the 
summer  of  1944,  they  were  once  again 
occupied  by  Soviet  troops  and  expres- 
sion. The  Soviet  powers  then  attempted 
a  semblance  of  legitimacy  by  their  typi- 
cal ruse  in  proclaiming  Lithuania  to  be  a 
component  republic  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  free  world,  however,  can  easily  see 
through  this  sham  and  is  fully  congni- 
zant  of  the  deep  and  continuing  desire 
of  the  Lithuanians  to  once  again  become 
a  free  and  sovereign  state  and  to  take 
their  rightful  place  in  the  family  of  free 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lithuanians  only  de- 
sire to  live  in  peace  and  freedom  and  to 
pursue,  once  again,  the  process  of  nation- 
building  that  was  so  ruthlessly  sup- 
pressed. These  are  industrious  and  hard 
working  people  who.  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, could  build  a  strong  and  prosper- 
ous nation. 

Thus,  as  I  am  honored  to  join  with 
other  Americans  and  all  freedom  loving 
people  in  celebrating  the  independence 
of  Lithuania.  Let  us  reaffirm  our  de- 
termination to  work  for  that  day  when 
the  Lithuanians,  as  well  as  all  enslaved 
peoples  in  the  other  Baltic  and  Eastern 
European  states,  may  Uirow  off  the  yoke 
of  tyranny  and  once  again  live  as  free 
men  and  women,  enjoying  the  freedom 
which  they  so  richly  deserve  and  work- 
ing side  by  side  with  all  free  nations  to 
create  a  better  and  more  prosperous 
world. 


Captire  Nations  Retolation  of  Metropoli- 
tan Detroit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1965 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted,  I  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
a  resolution  of  the  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee of  Metropolitan  Detroit,  which  is 
comprised  of  many  hundreds  of  leaders 
of  all  of  our  major  ethnic  groups. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  efforts  of  these 
leaders  of  various  nationalities  to  con- 
tinue the  fight  for  free  and  self-determi- 
nation for  all  of  the  peoples  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  to  assure  that  free  and 
unfettered  elections  are  held  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment  to  choose  duly 
elected  governments  for  the  people  of  the 
enslaved  nations. 

The  resolution  follows: 
RESOnmoN — Capttvk  Nations  Committee  of 
Meteopoljtan  Dethoit 
Whereas  this  day,  the  11th  of  Ptebruary, 
1965,    marks    the    20th    anniversary    of    the 
Yalta  agreement;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Government,  in  flag- 
rant violation  of  Its  agreements  and  pledges, 
has  followed  a  course  of  systematic  enslave- 
ment, Russlfication,  and  subjugation  of  East- 
ern European  and  Asian  countries  by  brutal 
force;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Government,  disregard- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Yalta  agreement, 
has  consistently  refixsed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  in  carrying  out  those 
provisions,  but  instead  has  not  permitted 
those  countries  to  solve  by  democratic  means 
their  pressing  political  and  economic  prob- 
lems; has  not  allowed  the  holding  of  free 
and  unfettered  elections  of  governments  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  the  people;  has  sub- 
verted the  will  of  the  people  to  totalitarian- 
Ism,  in  negation  of  fundamental  freedoms; 
has  exercised  economic  exploitation  in  those 
countries  forcing  upon  them  discriminatory 
economic  agreements;  and 

Whereas  before  World  War  n  the  nations 
which  have  been  forcibly  made  into  Commu- 
nist colonies  were  sovereign  states,  forming 
an  integral  part  of  Europe  and  of  Its  cultural 
heritage,  contributing  to  Europe's  political 
stability  and  peaceful  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet-occupied  countries  are 
an  essential  component  of  the  European  Con- 
tinent, and  the  Iron  Ciirtaln,  separating  to- 
day the  free  from  the  enslaved  100  million 
Europeans  being  denied  political  and  per- 
sonal rights,  is  a  serious  menace  to  peace; 
and 

Whereas  the  many  and  flagrant  violations 
of  the  Yalta  agreement  have  clearly  shown 
that  the  Soviet  Government  accepts  obliga- 
tions in  bad  faith;  demonstrating  its  untrust- 
worthlness:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  undersigned,  mem- 
bers of  the  Captive  Nations  Committee  of 
Metropolitan  Detroit,  representing  our  re- 
spective organizations  and  a  total  of  600.000 
Americans  of  Albanian,  Armenian,  Bulgarian. 
Byelorussian,  Croatlon,  Czechoslovaklan, 
Estonian,  Hungarian,  Latvian,  Lithuanian, 
Polish,  Rumanian,  Serbian,  Slovakian,  and 
Ukrainian  extraction,  assembled  at  the  Veter- 
ans Memorial  Building  in  Detroit  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1965,  respectfully  request  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
to  condemn  and  expose  the  Soviet  Govern- 
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ment's  treachery  and  consistent  betrayal  of 
the  peoples  of  the  enslaved  nations,  through 
all  appropriate  means  and  media.  Including 
the  United  Nations  organization;  and  pub- 
licly announce  that  the  United  States  never 
acquiesced  in,  and  overwhelmingly  repro- 
bates, the  distortion  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Yalta  agreement,  which  makes  that  docu- 
ment worthless;  and  be  it  further 

Raolved,   That   we   respectfully   urge    His 
Excellency,   the   President,   to   stand   in   the 
forefront  among  those  who  demand  restora- 
tion of  full  sovereignty  to  the  captive  na- 
tions, by  means  of  free  and  unfettered  elec- 
tions in  the  interest  of  peace  and  in  accord- 
ance ^^-ith  principles  accepted  by  the  civilized 
world  and  contained  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 
Adopted  February  11.  1965. 
Gani     Hamiti,     Secretary,     Albanian 
Agrarian    Democratic    Party    (Balll 
Kombetar) ;  Krikor  Aladjadjian,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,   Armenian  Revo- 
lutionary Federation,  Detroit  Inter- 
committee;  Atanas  Etohcheff,  Amer- 
ican   Bulgarian    League    of    United 
States,     Detroit     Cliapter;      I.      D. 
Brucky,  Byelorussian  American  As- 
sociation;    Milan     Buick.     Trustee, 
Croatian    Board    of   Trade;    Jan    B. 
Sklenar,  Vice  President,  Czechoslo- 
vak  National    Council    of   America, 
Michigan    District;    Peter    Einpaul, 
Secretary,  Legion  of  Estonian  Lib- 
eration; Rev.  Ft.  Andrew  P.  Jacobs. 
Hungarian    Community    of    Metro- 
politan   Detroit;    Sigrirds    Rudzitls. 
President,    Latvian    A.ssociation    in 
Detroit;  Algis  Zaparackas,  Delegate, 
Detroit     Lithuanian      Organization 
Center;   Bruno  Stachiu-a,  President, 
Polish  American  Congress,  Michigan 
Division;  Eugene  Popescu,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Union  and  League  of  Roman- 
ian   Societies    of    America;     Dusan 
VukovojEw;,  Secretary,  Serbian  Coun- 
cil;   Lado   Demeter,   President,   Slo- 
vak Federation;   Michael   Bazansky, 
President,  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee    of     America,     Metropolitan 
Detroit  Branch;  Mitchell  S.  Jachim- 
skl.  General  Chairman. 


t 

Miss  Lena  Wolfe — Swanson  Juisior  High 
School 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    \TRCIN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18. 1965 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Claude  A.  Swanson  Junior  High 
School  in  Arlington,  Va..  Is  celebrating  its 
25th  anniversary  this  week.  Special  ac- 
tivities and  festivities  are  taking  place  at 
the  school  to  mark  this  sliver  anniversary. 
Hundreds  of  former  students  and  teach- 
ei-s,  county  and  school  officials,  and  oth- 
ers, will  participate  in  this  event. 

The  occasion  ser\'es  a  dual  purpose  be- 
cause special  tribute  Is  being  paid  to 
Swan.son's  first  and  only  principal.  Miss 
Lena  Wolfe.  A  dedicated  and  beloved 
educator,  she  has  served  as  the  schools 
principal  these  past  25  years.  I  want 
to  join  Miss  Wolfe's  many  friends  and 
her  present  and  past  students  and  ex- 
tend my  congratulations  and  good  wishes 
to  her. 


With  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
mai'ks,  I  include  in  tlie  Record  an  ai'ticle 
from  the  February  13  Arlington  Sub- 
urban Leader: 

Miss  Wolfe  Salute  Set  .*t  Sw.^nson 

The  name  Miss  Lena  M.  Wolfe  may  not 
be  familiar  to  yoii  unless  you  attended 
Swanson  Junior  High  School  or  are  a  parent 
of  a  Swanson  student. 

For  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
name  of  Miss  Lena  M.  Wolfe,  let  us  introduce 
you  to  a  dedicated,  kind,  and  wonderful 
woman. 

You  see,  Miss  Wolfe  is,  and  h;vs  been  for 
the  past  25  years,  principal  of  Sw.uison 
Junior  High  School. 

Being  a  very  modest  woman,  it  w.oo  a  most 
difficult  assignment  to  get  Miss  Wolfe  to 
reveal  some  of  her  background  for  a  story 
that  she  had  no  idea  was  going  to  appeax  in 
print. 

And  we  might  add,  she  did  not  reveal  too 
much  of  her  personal  background,  but 
volunteered  a  wealth  of  Information  at>out 
Swanson  and  some  of  the  students  who 
passed  through  the  school's  doors. 

Miss  Wolfe,  although  not  a  Virginian  by 
birth,  had  Virginian  parents  and  made  her 
debut  In  Bottinneau,  N.  Dak.  However,  the 
family  of  five,  one  brother  and  a  sister,  re- 
turned to  the  Old  Dominion  State  while  she 
was  still  very  young,  affording  her  the  oppor- 
tunity of  growing  up  In  the  Shenandoah 
Valley. 

On  completing  her  high  scihool  education. 
Miss  Wolfe  attended  and  was  graduated  from 
Madison  College  with  a  B.S.  She  earned  her 
master's  at  Columbia  University. 

From  this  point.  Miss  Wolfe  dodged,  what 
was  thought  well-disguised  questions,  like 
an  All-America  halfback.  la  fact  she  com- 
pletely outmaneuvered  her  interviewer  with 
the  finesse  of  a  master  chess  player. 

But  tracing  the  25-year  career  of  this  dedi- 
cated educator  proved  an  Interesting  and 
amusing  experience  and  provided  a  better 
understanding  of  what  Miss  Wolfe  was  like 
when  not  sitting  behind  her  desk. 

Needless  to  say.  Miss  Wolle  is  Swanson'a 
most  loyal  fan.  And  who  better  has  a  right 
to  claim  this  distinction  than  the  princi- 
pal— the  person  who  served  a»  mother,  Hurse, 
councilor,  and  confessor  to  so  many  children 
and  who  has  for  so  long  been  responsible  for 
the  school's  progress. 

She  pointed  out  the  school  was  named 
after  Claude  A.  Swanson,  fcwmer  Governor 
of  Virginia,  Senator,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  President  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Even  the  minor  problems  she's  faced  ar» 
still  vivid  In  the  memory  of  this  alert,  mag- 
netic personality.  For  instance,  she  can  re- 
call the  times  that  only  one  custodian,  six 
were  employed,  showed  up.  And  how  she 
solved  the  wartime  scarcity  of  teachers. 

"Why,  I  didnt  know  from  day  to  day 
which  member  of  my  staff  wouldn't  be  com- 
ing In  or  would  be  getting  mnrrled,"  she 
mused. 

The  former  Washington-Lee  High  School 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  Junior  High  School 
teacher,  she  came  to  Swanson  from  the  latter 
school,  remembers  how  funds  from  the 
school's  budget  were  used  to  buy  its  first 
movie  projector.  Now  all  kinds  of  audio 
aids  are  available  to  teacherB. 

Miss  Wolfe  recalls  that  at  one  time  Arnold 
Bus  Lines  collected  students  from  Rosslyn 
to  east  Falls  Church.  Chain  Bridge  to  Arling- 
ton Boulevard,  excluding  the  inmiediate  sur- 
roundings of  Washington-Lee.  Now  only 
one  bus  is  needed  to  cover  tlieir  greatly  re- 
duced territory. 

She  proudly  named  former  a.-^sistants  who 
are  now  administrators — C.  Clinton  Cone, 
principal  of  Kenmore  Junior  High  School; 
John  Pleacher,  principal  of  Ounston  Junior 
High  School:  and  William  R.  OMcara,  prin- 
cipal of  Williamsburg  Junior  High  SchooL 


Miss  Wolfe  was  quick  to  point  out  that 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  Swanson  grad- 
uates go  on  to  college  and  she  remembers 
nearly  all  of  them. 

Included  in  this  list  are:  Dr.  Charles  Biller. 
a  psychiatrist  in  New  York;  Perry  Currin,  an 
athlete  who  played  professional  ball  with  the 
now  defunct  St.  Louis  Browns;  Tom  Hyde, 
an  All-America  football  player  at  the  Na- 
val Academy;  Sidney  Cohen,  economist  in 
Lebanon;  J.  S.  Petty,  Episcopal  minister; 
Dr.  Fred  Camp,  chemical  engineer.  Ph.  D  : 
Paul  Smith.  Jr..  in  foreign  service  work;  Drs. 
Mike  Durphy  (Chapel  Hill)  and  John  Dob- 
son  (Duke);  Jewell  Miller,  teacher;  Davis 
Wrinkle,  engineer:  Myron  Gerber,  vice  pres- 
ident of  Drug  Fair;  Ross  Jackson.  In  final 
year  of  Yale's  Divinity  School;  Carla  Smith. 
Peace  Corps  worker;  and  last  but  not  least, 
Shirley  (Beatty)  MacLaine,  of  movie  fame: 
plus  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention 

This  petite  lady,  who  enjoys  classical  and 
semlclasslcal  music,  reading  (we  promised 
not  to  reveal  her  choice  here)  and  cooking 
for  friends,  keeps  a  busy  schedule  due  to 
the  many  organizations  of  which  she  is  a 
member. 

Here's  a  rundown  of  some  of  the  activities 
and  organizations  Miss  Wolfe  takes  part  In: 

Civic  Interests — Served  as  member  of  the 
Arlington  recreation  committee  prevloiis  to 
the  county  taking  over  those  activities  as 
part  of  the  covmty  government;  member  of 
the  planning  committee  for  Arlington's  cele- 
bration of  Its  Retrocession  Act;  member  of 
board  and  past  president  of  the  Arlington 
Tuberculosis  Association;  member  and  past 
president  of  the  Soroptlmlst  Internation;il 
of  Arlington;  active  PTA  work. 

Professional  organizations — Member,  Ar- 
lington Education  Association,  Virginia  Edu- 
cation Association,  National  Education  A?- 
soclatlon  (life  member);  past  president,  Di.=:- 
trlct  H-Secondary  Principals  Association; 
Virginia  Secondary  Principals  Association: 
active  In  National  Association  of  Secondary 
Principals  Association;  chairman,  Virginia 
Junior  high  schocd  principals;  member  of 
board  and  past  president  of  Virginia  Coun- 
cU  of  Administrative  Women;  member.  Kappa 
Delta  Pi;  listed  in  Who's  Who  of  American 
Women;  member  of  board.  Hospitalization 
Group,  Health  and  Welfare  Council. 

We  could  go  on  and  on,  but  we  don't  feel 
It's  necessary.  Those  who  know  her  or  have 
or  are  associated  with  her  need  not  be  told. 
Those  who  have  Just  been  Introduced  should 
have  a  good  idea  by  now. 

We  know  she's  a  wonderful  little  lady  and 
feel  honored  and  proud  to  feature  her  In  the 
Surburban  Leader. 

May  w©  congratulate  Mlsa  Wolfe  on  25 
successful  years  at  Swanscm  and  wish  her 
continued  prosperity  in  her  chosen  field. 


Gronouski  Gets  Bum  Rap  on 
"Informing" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  mo.-t 
delighted  to  learn  earlier  this  week  that 
President  Johnson  intends  to  reappoir.t 
Wisconsin's  favorite  son,  John  A.  Gro- 
nouski, as  Postmast-er  General  of  ti.e 
United  States. 

This  reappointment  was  not  only  well 
deserved  but  well  received  throushout 
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tills  country.  The  Postmaster  General 
is  the  very  embodiment  oi  dynamic  lead- 
erslaip,  efficiency  at  the  highest  level  of 
(Government,  and  yet  with  the  common 
touch  that  inspires  confidence  and  in- 
Ci'dstry. 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  the  Madison 
Capital  Times  of  Madison,  Wis.,  pub- 
li.-hed  a  report  entitled  "Gronouski  Gets 
Earn  Rap  on  'Informing.'  " 

The  article  concerns  the  problem  of 
Post  Ofl&ce  handling  of  Communist  prop- 
aranda  coming  into  the  United  States  at 
the  rate  of  84  million  pieces  of  mail  in 
a  3-year  period,  1962-64. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all  of  my  col- 
ic .isiies  will  be  enlightened  on  this  prob- 
lem by  reading  this  article,  written  by 
Al  fred  Maund. 

With  unanimous  consent  I  insert  it  in 
tlic  Record  at  this  point: 
G::'-'N'ousKi  Gets  Bum  Rap  on  "Informing": 

No  One  Gets  List  of  Recipients  of  Over- 

cE.\  Mail 

(By  Alfred   Maund) 

Washington. — "Hell,  Gronouski!"  the 
V.\.shlngton  Post  editorial  was  sarcastically 
headed.  The  text  went  on  to  complain  about 
tie  Post  Office  Department's  practice  of  in- 
t-rcepting  mall  from  abroad  deemed  to  be 
Communist  propaganda,  and  of  allegedly  giv- 
ing to  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Ci  nimittee  the  names  of  those  addresses  who 
ir.sisted  on  their  rignt  to  receive  such  mall. 

I  talked  to  the  Postmaster  General  about 
ti.e  situation  and  I  believe  Wisconsin's  dapper 
f:  vorite  son  was  dealt  a  bum  rap.  The  fact 
shows  he  Is  doing  what  he  can  to  blot  an 
ur.happy  blotch  on  the  history  of  the  postal 
Evstem,  though  hampered  by  a  McCarthyite 
la'X-. 

Screening  of  newspapers  and  publications 
frcm  overseas  was  begun  by  the  Customs 
B'lreau  in  the  1950's,  by  administrative 
decree.  Once  an  Item  was  deemed  propa- 
gruidistlc,  the  Post  Office  got  Into  the  act  by 
sending  a  double  postcard  to  the  addressee 
askmg  If  he  wished  to  receive  the  stuflf. 

If  the  addressee  executed  the  reply  card 
n;'  rmatively  he  got  the  material.  Otherwise 
It.'-  mall  was  destroyed. 

Then  the  Post  Office  added  another  reflne- 
n.^nt  to  tlie  routine.  Because  It  didn't  want 
to  t- other  people  with  repeated  queries  about 
pr:-.cxiicals  that  arrived  weekly  or  monthly, 
f:  Post  Office  considerately  compiled  lists  of 
t;  se  who  had  stated  they  were  willing  recip- 
ients. 

It  Is  this  listing  that  a  Federal  Judge  in 
C  ifornla  declared  had  been  passed  over  to 
h:  AC. 

But,  Gronouski  asserts,  these  things  took 
p:  •.<e  under  Eisenhower.  The  Kennedy  ad- 
r-.i:-.lstration  dropped  the  practice  after  tak- 
Ir.L-  office  In  1961. 

'  Tlien  Congress  passed  the  Cunningham 
Ac:  which  reinstated  It  In  1962.  By  law. 
v.e  in  the  Post  Office  were  required  to  be 
l:i'  rmedlarles  between  the  customs  exam- 
in  rs  and  the  subscribers. 

'  ilowever,  I  can  assure  you  categorically 
t-  ' — since  the  Kennedy  administration — at 
r.'-  Mme  has  anyone  at  all  had  access  to  the 
cr-rd  file  of  subscribers  except  the  postal  em- 
r'  '  ocs  who  use  it  to  mall  out  material. 

'  Furthermore,"  Gronoxjskl  continued. 
"a-'' or  consulting  with  our  legal  people,  I 
have  Issued  an  order  to  destroy  these  lists 
completely,  so  there  will  be  no  doubt  about 
the  matter. 

"This  Is  going  to  make  for  some  difHcul- 
tit?  It  will  be  necessary  to  send  out  post- 
cf-rcs  of  Inquiry  every  time  a  publication 
^fr.  cs  and  some  people  will  be  annoyed. 
Tl-tyll  say,  'You  stupid  fools,  I  told  you 
once'  But  despite  the  awkwardness,  I  still 
tti:i  k  It's  best  with  no  lists." 


Why?  I  asked.  Wlio  are  you  afraid 
might  get  their  hands  on  the  lists? 

He  smiled.  "That's  It.  If  there  are  no 
lists  I  don't  have  to  be  afraid  of  anybody 
getting  their  hands  on  them." 

The  statistics  of  the  Cunningham  Act 
during  3  years  of  operation  make  a  sorry 
record  of  biireaucratic  fiddle-faddling. 

During  the  period  1962-64  the  Customs 
Bureau  stopped  at  dockside  a  total  of  84 
n^illion  pieces  of  mail.  Of  these,  35  million 
were  addressed  to  "exempt  organizations" — 
like  libraries,  universities,  and  government 
agencies — and  allowed  to  pass. 

Of  the  remaining  48  million,  an  agoniz- 
ing reappraisal  brought  about  the  decision 
that  44  million  weren't  propaganda  "in  the 
sense  of  the  law,"  and  they  were  let  go. 
.  The  hard-core  4  million  were  turned  over 
to  the  Post  Office  for  the  elaborate  processing 
routine. 

Happily,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
agreed  to  review  two  cases  involving  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law.  One  Is  an 
appeal  from  a  New  York  decision  upholding 
It,  the  other  Is  from  a  California  ruling  call- 
ing it  invalid. 

Gronouski  awaits  the  outcome,  without 
official  comment,  but  with  a  hopeful  gleam 
In  his  eye. 


The  Price  of  Inaction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Thursday,  February  18, 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
welter  of  words  that  have  been  written 
about  the  problems  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  few 
articles — if  any — have  been  as  well  rea- 
soned and  as  Incisive  as  the  February  16, 
1965,  editorial  In  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. It  is  especially  gratifying  to  me, 
coming  as  It  does  from  this  respected 
journal  of  the  world  of  finance,  because 
It  stresses  the  same  points  I  have  been 
emphasizing  In  talks  to  my  constituents. 

The  editorial  follows : 

The  Peicb  of  iNAcrriON 

It  was  many  years  ago.  Indeed,  that  Ma- 
chlavelll  compared  the  Ills  of  state  to  those  of 
the  human  body,  noting  that  when  a  de- 
veloping malady  is  In  a  curable  stage  its 
sjrmptoms  are  perceptible  only  to  a  few  men 
having  special  skills,  but  when  allowed  to 
spread  to  the  point  where  the  symptoms 
are  p>erceptible  to  all,  there  Is  no  longer 
any  remedy. 

The  plight  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  as  many  times 
as  this  thought  has  been  quoted  down  the 
ages.  Its  lesson  has  yet  to  be  learned,  cm-  at 
least  has  yet  to  be  applied  In  some  very 
important  Instances. 

As  far  back  as  7  years  ago  It  was  per- 
ceptible to  some,  at  least,  that  the  New 
Haven  was  heading  for  a  crisis  and  that  Its 
passenger  services  In  general  and  Its  eo- 
called  west  end  commuter  services  In  par- 
ticular were  likely  to  be  among  the  prime 
casualties.  Nothing  at  aU  meaningful  was 
done  about  this.  When  the  property  sagged 
into  bankruptcy  some  quarters  even  seemed 
relieved,  erroneously  assuming  that  the  re- 
ceivers are  required  to  restore  any  bankrupt 
rail  services,  even  those  that  have  no  hope 
of  an  econoEolc  retxirn. 

Possibly  they  forgot  the  abandonment  of 
the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  and  over- 
looked the  more  recent  case  of  the  Rutland. 


Possibly  they  reasoned  that  the  Ne^  Haven's 
"West  End"  commuter  services  were  so  es- 
sential to  Fairfield  and  Westchester  Counties, 
to  the  States  of  New  York  and  Coiuiecticut 
and  to  New  York  City  that  no  one  would 
let  them  go  smash. 

Today  the  New  Haven's  symptoms  are  per- 
ceptible to  anyone  who  reads  the  papers 
occasionally,  listens  to  TV,  or  is  generally 
able  to  make  heads  and  taUs  out  of  a  balance 
sheet.  But  have  its  affairs  reached  that  point 
cited  by  the  Florentine  where  there  "is  no 
longer  any  remedy"? 

We  would  say  they  have  Just  about  reached 
that  point  unless  the  States  and  local  com- 
niunities  tliat  count  these  services  so  Im- 
portant stop  ducking  the  real  Issues  con- 
fronting them  and  assume  the  responsibility 
of  tackling  without  further  delay  what  Is 
plainly  their  own  problem.  Discussion  is  no 
longer  enough,  especially  when,  as  In  the 
past,  it  centers  so  exclusively  around  the  sub- 
jects of  how  little  might"  be  done  locally 
and  of  how  the  Federal  Government  might 
be  brought  to  the  rescue.  Nor  is  the  >800,- 
000  annual  contribution  voted  for  car  main- 
tenance by  Connecticut  and  Westchester 
County  In  equal  amounts  going  to  solve  the 
problems  of  a  railroad  that  needs  something 
on  the  order  of  $12  million. 

The  northeastern  Senators  and  State  and 
Federal  representatives  who  met  to  discuss 
this  informally  a  little  over  a  month  ago 
did  define  the  Issue  in  some  degree.  But  up 
to  this  point  very  little  has  been  done  and 
very  little  is  definitely  scheduled  to  be  done. 
Practically  all  of  the  minimal  assistance  the 
road  has  received  has  been  put  up  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  Is  wrong.  The  problem  of  the  "West 
End"  commuter  services  may  affect  an  area 
so  Important  that  It  can  be  classed  as  a 
national  problem.  But  there  would  only  be 
a  valid  reason  for  summoning  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  the  rescue  if  the  area  Involved 
lacked  the  resources  to  solve  what  Is  so  plain- 
ly a  local  problem. 

Taxpayers  of  Georgia,  Kansas,  New  Mexico 
and  Alaska  should  not  be  required  to  share 
the  btirden  of  commutation  between  New 
York  City  and  Westchester  and  Fairfield 
Counties,  «■  other  nearby  areas  that  also 
enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  among  the 
richest  in  the  world.  Nor  could  this  problem 
be  considered  the  responsibility  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  Central,  In  the 
event  these  big  lines  are  permitted  to  absorb 
some  of  the  New  Haven's  freight  services. 
Both  have  made  it  plain  that  If  this  Is  to 
be  the  price  of  the  deal,  they  don't  want  14. 

The  only  way  out  we  can  see  at  this  point 
Is  through  creation  of  a  public  authority 
sufficiently  well  financed  by  State  and  local 
communities  to  support  not  only  the  pur- 
chase and  maintenance  of  the  equipment 
required  for  efficient  commuter  services,  but 
the  operations  thereof.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  authority  will  have  to  operate  the 
services  Itself.  This  could  raise  serious  com- 
plications on  routes  where  commuter  and 
freight  services  use  the  same  track  and  signal 
systems. 

What  the  authority  could  and  should  do 
Is  pay  the  railroad  sufficient  money  to  oper- 
ate the  commuter  services  Itself.  The  au- 
thority would  have  to  ascertain  that  specified 
standards  were  being  maintained,  but  it 
would  also  have  to  absorb  whatever  losses 
these  services  Incurred. 

The  problems  here  cited  are  not  limited 
to  the  New  Haven  alone.  Before  long  some 
important  decisions  will  have  to  be  reached 
on  the  Long  Island,  as  well.  And  the  Erie- 
Lackawanna  is  in  desperate  need  of  help  in 
maintaining  commuter  services  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river. 

And  what  If  nothing  at  all  Is  done?  Col- 
lapse of  the  commuter  services  la  inevitable 
unless — on  some  fluke — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  Intervene  at  the  last  moment,  an 
eventiiallty  we  cannot  visualize  In  the  present 
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stat«  of  affairs.  But  what  If  Washln^n 
should  actiially  come  to  the  rescue?  In  that 
event  one  could  look  forward  to  the  nation- 
alization of  the  first  railroad  service  In  the 
United  States,  there  being  no  other  satis- 
factory remedy.  This  would  only  raise  a 
whole  series  of  horrendous  new  problems,  me 
of  them  being  posed  by  competition  between 
government  and  private  servicee.  But  by 
that  time  the  local  communities  and  States 
might  as  well  klse  goodby  to  the  old  doc- 
trine of  State  and  local  rights.  There  can 
be  no  rights  where  responsibilities  are  dis- 
carded. 


Ottumwa  Courier  Editorial  Notes  a 
Pioneer  Step  in  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18. 1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  fine  editorial  in  the  Pebmary 
15  issue  of  the  Ottumwa  Courier,  which 
describes  a  pioneer  step  in  Iowa  toward 
multicounty  extension  service. 

As  a  way  of  planning  for  the  future, 
through  a  study  of  how  human  and  eco- 
nomic resources  can  best  be  utilized 
on  a  multicounty  basis,  10  coimties  in 
south-central  Iowa  are  participating  in 
what  is  called  the  Tenco  program. 

The  Iowa  State  University  of  Science 
and  Technology  at  Ames,  a  land-grant 
institution,  has  offered  much  valuable 
help  to  the  communities  in  the  Tenco 
area  and  plans  to  continue  doing  so,  as 
the  Ottumwa  Courier  editorial  points 
out. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
hereby  include  the  Courier  editorial: 
A  Pioneer  Extension  Step 

With  the  assistance  of  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity and  the  State  Board  of  Regents,  Ot- 
tumwa will  become  headquarters  for  a 
pioneer  effort  in  the  field  of  multicounty 
extension  programing. 

Friday,  the  Ottumwa  Airport  was  named 
as  the  site  for  the  first  district  office  of  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  of  Iowa  State 
University. 

Thomas  A.  Robb  is  the  director  and  when 
the  operation  is  in  full  swing  other  specialists 
in  extension  work  will  be  headquartered  here 
with  him. 

We  are  happy  with  the  opportunity,  not 
only  because  it  Is  a  statewide  first  for  us,  but 
also  because  it  will  help  bring  this  area  into 
statewide  focus.  An  added  bonus  is  the  fact 
that  it  will  bring  highly  trained  and  edu- 
cated people  to  live  and  work  among  us. 

Ultimately  it  will  mean  a  better  life  for 
both  our  rural  and  xirban  people,  and  if 
the  program  spreads  to  other  sections  of  the 
State — a  better  life  for  the  whole  of  Iowa. 

It  is  not  an  industry  of  course.  So,  it 
doesn't  mean  a  great  infiux  of  population  or 
money.  But,  through  the  informal  educa- 
tion program  of  the  extension  service,  resi- 
dents win  be  familiarized  with  social  and 
ecoiiomic, changes  taking  place  so  they  may 
plan  for  the  future.  Thus,  the  district  ex- 
tension personnel  will  have  an  ultimate  im- 
pact upon  the  communities  of  Tenco. 

The  operation  also  means  that  Ottiunwa 
take.s  one  more  important  step  In  making 
full  use  of  a  fine  area  asset;  the  old  naval 
training  station. 


Rural  Help  Tarns  to  Jobs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

or  WEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18, 1965 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  caU  at- 
tention to  an  article  in  the  January  3 
edition  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  I  feel  the 
contents  of  the  article  would  be  worth 
while  for  Members  to  see.  I  respectfully 
request  that  the  article  be  included  in 
the  Record: 

Rural  Help  Turns  to  Jobs^Department  or 
Agriculture  Shifts  Aid  to  Farmers 

Washington,  January  2. — For  100  years 
the  Agriculture  Departmeiit  has  directed 
much  of  its  en&rgy  toward  helping  farmers 
produce  more  and  better  crops  and  livestock. 

Today,  it  is  moving  in  a  new  direction — 
that  of  helping  rural  residents  make  the  land 
provide  more  jobs  rather  than  more  crops. 

PUSH  to  other  uses 

The  agency's  theme  for  the  years  Im- 
mediately ahead  will  be  the  conversion  of 
cropland  to  uses  other  than  the  production 
of  crops.  More  and  more,  reports  of  its  ac- 
tivities will  deal  with  the  word  "Jobs"  rather 
than  crops. 

President  Joluison  has  directed  Orville  L. 
Freeman.  Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e,  to  put 
special  emphasis  on  programs  designed  to 
help  low-income  rural  areas — both  farm  and 
nonfarm — develop  economioally  through  the 
establishment  of  such  projects  as  new  indus- 
tries, recreation  tourist  services,  hunting 
preserves,  wildlife  habitat,  and  trees  for 
future  timber  harvests. 

The  Department  figures  tliat  of  the  350 
million  acres  of  land  normally  in  tise  in  pro- 
ducing crops,  upwards  of  50  million  should 
be  converted  to  other  usas.  These  latter 
acres  are  not  needed  for  the  foreseeable 
future  to  produce  food  and  fiber  products — 
thanks  to  swift  technologicaJ  advances  of  the 
25  years. 

Most  of  the  help  which  the  Department 
will  Ije  able  to  provide  in  its  job-development 
campaign  wUl  be  advisory  and  promotional 
in  character.  It  will  not  have  large  amounts 
of  money  to  spend  or  lend. 

TO  HELP  in   planning 

The  agency's  activities  are  expected  to  be 
along  the  lines  followed  in  10  test  resource 
conservation  and  development  projects  now 
being  pxished  to  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  New  Mexico, 
Georgia,  South  Dakota,  Idaho-Washington. 
and  Oregon. 

The  basic  purpose  of  these  projects  is  to 
assist  local  people  in  bringing  about  orderly 
development,  conservation  and  use  of  natural 
resources  in  their  project  area,  and  by  this 
means  aid  in  providing  employment  and 
other  economic  opportunities  to  the  people 
of  the  area.  The  department  helps  in  plan- 
ning but  financing  comes  largely  from  private 
or  other  Government  agencies. 

WORK   ALREADY   DONE 

Plan  and  work  already  tione  in  the  10 
test  areas  include: 

Indiana:  In  counties  of  Crawford,  Harri- 
son. Perry,  and  Spencer — a  new  industry 
established  to  convert  sawdust  and  manure 
into  a  soil  conditioner,  a  boat-building  in- 
dustry expanded,  a  recreation  lake  being  en- 
larged, and  surveys  of  soils  being  accelerated. 

Wisconsin:  Counties  of  Price,  Rusk,  and 
Taylor — a  lumber  and  veneer  mill  being  es- 
tablished, two  parks  being  improved  and  sev- 
eral private  recreational  developments  are 
imderway. 


Pennsylvania:  Crawford,  Mercer,  and  Ve- 
nango Counties — a  full-time  forester  assigned 
to  each  county,  one  lake  for  housing  develop- 
ment being  completed,  and  one  large  motel 
is  under  construction. 

Minnesota:  Swift,  Kandiyohi,  Pope,  Wa- 
dena,  and  Otter  Tall  Counties — a  70-mil© 
canoe  trail  and  10  campsites  developed,  l 
game  refuge  and  1  water  recreational  proj- 
ect under  construction,  1  carp  fish  trap  al- 
most completed,  2  golf  coxirses  and  1  driving 
range  being  Installed,  construction  started 
on  a  lake  for  a  100-acre  wildlife  area  and 
2  parks  improved. 

BOWLING  AND  BOAT  CAMP 

Vermont:  Parks  of  Addison,  Orange,  Rut- 
land, and  Windsor  Counties — two  rural  hous- 
ing developments  under  construction  and 
one  bowling  alley  completed. 

New  Mexico :  Taos  and  parts  of  Rio  Arriba, 
Los  Alamos,  and  Sante  Pe  Counties — six  Irri- 
gation projects  either  imder  construction  or 
completed,  one  recreational  area  improved, 
and  three  under  construction. 

Georgia:  Gwinnett  County — one  tract  for 
an  industrial  i>ark  purchased  and  one  tract 
for  youth  recreational  area  being  obtained. 

South  Dakota:  Bon  Homme  and  Charles 
Mix  Counties — one  boat  ramp  and  parking 
area  In  public  recreational  area  completed. 

Idaho- Washington:  Latsch.  Menewah,  and 
Kootenai  Counties  in  Idaho  and  part  of 
S{X)kane  County  in  Washington — 1  test 
water  control  system  completed,  30  more 
farm  ponds  built  than  normal  rate,  and  7 
recreational  areas  improved. 

RECREATION  PROVISIONS 

Oregon:  Parts  of  Lane,  Linn,  Benton,  and 
Etouglas  Counties — four  recreational  enter- 
prises being  developed  and  eight  water-man- 
agement projects  underway. 

In  pushing  nonfarm  projects  of  these  and 
other  types,  the  Department  is  taking  the 
view  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  so-called 
commercial  farmers,  those  with  enough  land 
and  other  facilities  to  make  a  fair  to  good 
living,  need  much  less  help  then  heretofore. 

So.  this  opens  the  way.  Department  leaders 
way,  to  help  those  in  rural  areas  who  are  not 
farmers  or  who  have  farm  units  of  inade- 
quate size  to  make  a  fair  return. 


Sinking  of  the  Batdeship  "Maine" 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINE 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15,  1965 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day's observance  of  the  67th  anniversaiT 
of  the  sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine 
has  special  significance  for  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  the  State  whose 
name  the  Maine  bore  with  such  honor. 

The  battleship  Maine  visited  Portland. 
Maine,  on  November  25.  1895.  An  oflicial 
visit  aboard  ship  was  first  made  by  moin- 
bers  of  the  staff  of  the  Governor  of  Maine. 
The  battleship's  commander  then  paid  a 
ceremonial  visit  in  Portland  to  Maini^'s 
Governor  and  Portland's  mayor.  The 
next  day  the  Governor,  the  mayor,  and  a 
citizens  committee  were  received  aboard 
the  Maine  with  appropriate  honors. 

The  Maine  was  open  to  the  public 
throughout  the  day,  and  hundreds  of 
citizens   of  Portland  along  with  many 


Maine  residents  from  other  parts  of  the 
States  visited  her.  On  the  evening  of 
November  26  the  commander  and  his  of- 
ficers attended  a  banquet  given  in  their 
lienor  by  the  city  of  Portland.  Amid  all 
tl.ese  ceremonies  and  festivities,  who 
cruld  have  foretold  the  fate  of  the 
Maine?  Who  could  have  foreseen  her 
wateiT  grave  in  Havana  Harbor  with  so 
many  of  her  crew  yet  aboard,  but  dead 
in  the  service  of  their  country? 

A  few  short  years  after  the  visit  to 
Portland,  the  battleship  Maine  cleared 
Key  West,  Fla..  on  her  last  voyage.  On 
February  15,  1898,  the  Maine  was  blown 
up  in  an  appalling  catastrophe  which 
brought  upon  this  country  the  tragedy  of 
w  ar.  News  of  the  disaster  was  comuni- 
cated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  a 
dispatch  which  read : 

Maine  blew  up  In  Havana  Harbor  at  9:40 
tonight  and  destroyed.  Many  wounded  and 
dtiibtless  more  killed  or  drowned. 

As  she  has  in  all  our  wars,  the  State 
of  Maine  responded  energetically  and 
Quickly  to  the  call  to  arms  in  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  Maine  furnished  a 
regiment  of  infantry,  four  batteries  of 
heavy  artillery,  and  a  signal  corps.  This 
signal  corps  took  a  brave  part  In  the 
Santiago  campaign.  The  Infantry  regi- 
ment, encamped  at  Chickamauga,  suf- 
fered badly  from  illness:  it  was  about  to 
be  moved  to  Puerto  Rico  when  peace  was 
declared. 

Many  Maine  men  enlisted  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  and  Navy,  and  the  Volunteer 
Naval  Reserve  associations  of  Portland 
a::d  Bath  were  mustered  into  Federal 
s(  .vice.  The  full  details  of  the  raising  of 
Maine's  volunteer  quota  during  the 
Spanish-American  War  are  to  be  found 
in  ihe  1899  message  of  Governor  Powers. 

In  that  message,  the  Governor  of 
Maine  noted: 

.•\t  this  time,  when  we  sorely  needed  men, 
the  University  of  Maine  sent  "us  more  than 
4C  -plendld  volunteers,  familiar  with  military 
tarries  and  drill,  who  enlisted  as  privates. 
It  w;is  a  timely  and  much-needed  aid.  It 
encouraged  others.  It  was  an  act  that  the 
S:  lie  should  not  forget. 

There  was  apprehension  that  the 
coast  of  Maine  might  be  attacked  by 
Si  anish  gunboats. 

There  was  considerable  anxiety  in  some  of 
tl;-?  towns  and  cities  along  the  coast. 

Vv'rote  the  Governor. 

Tliey  feared  that  they  might  be  attacked 
by  gunt)oats  on  cruisers  of  the  Spanish 
Navy  •  •  •.  I  was  convinced,  after  a  careful 
cx.ininatlon^  that  the  only  real  and  effective 
dcJ-nse  for  our  coast  towns  was  to  establish 
biKtories  and  mines,  and  to  obtain,  from  the 
United  States,  cruisers  to  saU  along  the 
shcics,  and  in  conjunction  with  oiu-  delega- 
titu  in  Congress  we  succeeded  in  obtaining 
two  cruisers,  and  having  the  coast  very  gen- 
exivr.j  and  effectually  fortified. 

Ilie  State  of  Maine  does  indeed  re- 
nv.  .Tiber  the  battleship  Maine.  Also  re- 
m.  inhered  are  the  volunteers  of  that  con- 
fiic:.  a  war  in  which  no  draft  act  was 
needed  to  man  our  Army  and  Navy.  To 
the  surviving  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  to  the  descendants 
of  chose  Spanish  War  veterans  who  are 
no  longer  with  us,  all  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans today  extend  their  praise  and  best 
Wishes. 


Lithaanian  Independence  Day 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16, 1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  independ- 
ence day  celebrations  have  different  sig- 
nificance to  different  countries.  The 
meanings  such  celebrations  embody  and 
the  messages  they  convey  vary  greatly. 
Those  fortunate  peoples  who  have  sel- 
dom had  to  struggle  for  their  freedom 
in  their  homeland  do  not  generally  cele- 
brate their  independence  days.  Others 
who  have  taken  their  freedom  for 
granted  and  have  a  rather  vague  idea 
about  its  meaning  and  significance  cele- 
brate it  in  a  perfunctory  manner  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  But  with  certain  peo- 
ples it  is  a  different,  serious,  and  solemn 
matter;  for  them  it  is  their  national 
holiday,  and  as  such  they  celebrate  it 
with  due  solemnity  and  proper  decorum. 
This  is  particularly  so  with  peoples  who 
in  the  past  had  their  freedom  and  en- 
joyed national  independence,  but 
through  some  freakish  turn  of  fortune, 
they  had  lost  their  independence  and 
had  become  subjects  of  foreign  over- 
lords in  their  homelands,  and  then  once 
more  they  regained  their  independence. 
To  them  the  celebrations  of  independ- 
ence days  seem  to  be  of  immense  signifi- 
cance. This  is  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Lithuanian  peoples. 

As  the  result  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion of  1917  Lithuanians  attained  their 
national  goal  by  proclaiming  their  in- 
dependence on  February  16,  1918,  and 
then  set  up  the  Lithuanian  Repubhc. 
Then  for  about  22  years  they  toiled,  and 
enjoyed  their  freedom,  and  of  course 
celebrated  annually  their  independence 
day  in  their  independent  country.  Since 
the  outbreak  of  the  last  war,  however, 
everything  went  wrong  as  far  as  small 
states  in  Eastern  Europe  were  concerned, 
and  then  began  the  Lithuanian  tragedy. 
Very  early  in  the  war  they  lost  their 
independence  and  were  enslaved  by  the 
Soviet  agents.  Thus  for  more  than  25 
years  these  people  have  been  deprived  of 
their  most  elementary  rights,  their  free- 
dom, and  today  they  are  suffering  under 
Communist  tyranny.  On  the  47th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  independence  day 
we  ail  hope  and  pray  for  their  freedom. 


Typical  American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18, 1965 

Mr.     BERRY.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  aiticle: 
Typical  American 

We've    heard    the    typical    American    de- 
•crlbed  as  a  man  who  has  just  driven  home 


frtMn  an  Italian  movie  in  his  German  car. 
sitting  on  a  Danish  chair,  drinking  Brazilian 
coffee  out  of  an  Engliah  bone  china  cup, 
writing  a  letter  on  Canadian-made  paper 
with  a  Japanese  baU-point  pen  to  his  Con- 
gressman— ^to  complain  about  too  much 
American  gold  leaving  this  country. 


The  Peace  Corps  Idea 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18. 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  President  Kennedy  first  proposed 
the  Pea,ce  Corps,  he  w&s  accused  of  trying 
to  solve  the  world's  problems  with  an  im- 
mature idea  and  immature  participants. 
After  almost  4  years  of  operation  we  be- 
gin to  see  how  very  effective  and  far 
reaching  the  program  really  is. 

The  lead  editorial  in  the  Des  Moines 
Register  of  January  22,  1965,  has  some 
comments  that  I  feel  need  the  wider  dis- 
tribution that  publication  in  the  Record 
will  give  it.  What  was  said  follows: 
The   Peace   Corps   Idea 

The  Peace  Corps  is  less  than  4  years  old. 
but  already  it  has  made  a  place  for  itself. 
Congress  has  continued  to  vote  funds  for  an 
orderly  expansion.  Requests  from  foreign 
countries  for  Peace  Corps  projects  continue 
to  exceed  the  available  trained  volunteers.  In 
spite  of  political  outbursts  in  some  countries 
against  corpsmen  as  "agents  of  U.S.  im- 
perialism." 

These  outbursts  in  themselves  are  a  tribute 
to  Peace  Corps  effectiveness.  The  Corps 
would  not  be  worth  attacking  if  it  were  not 
making  an  impact. 

The  Peace  Corps  pattern  was  one  of  the 
models  for  last  summer's  Mississippi  project 
by  a  group  of  private  organizations.  It  also 
is  the  model  for  several  portions  of  the  U.S. 
war  on  poverty,  especially  VISTA  (Volunteers 
in  Service  to  America),  which  started  train- 
ing its  first  150  volunteers  this  January. 

There  are  now  some  10,000  VS.  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  serving  in  46  foreign  countries — 
always  on  request  of  the  local  country,  work- 
ing on  projects  worked  out  between  Corps 
officials  and  the  local  governments. 

Britain  had  a  somewhat  similar  service 
corps  going  before  the  United  States  did.  and 
so  did  a  number  of  private  United  States  and 
foreign  organizations.  Now  a  number  of 
other  governments  have  embarked  on  service 
corps  projects — the  slncerest  tribute  to  the 
value  of  the  idea. 

UNESCO,  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization,  sent  a 
young  British  sociologist  traveling  through 
Africa  studying  the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  other  long-term  volunteer  service  corps, 
public  and  private,  of  all  nationalities. 

In  his  first  report,  Glyn  Roberts  had  much 
good  to  say  about  them  and  many  sugges- 
tions for  improvements.  He  praised  partic- 
ularly the  care  with  which  volunteers  were 
selected  and  trained,  but  he  thinks  much 
greater  care  is  needed  in  planning  the  proj- 
ects they  undertake.  Many  of  the  new  Afri- 
can government*  are  inexperienced  and 
rapidly  changing,  which  makes  joint  plan- 
ning with  them  difficult,  but  Roberts  thinks 
it  can  be  done. 

He  criticizes  some  of  the  volunteer  organi- 
zations for  not  having  enough  supervision  of 
volunteers  in  the  field— and  the  VB.  Peace 
Corps  for  having  too  much.   He  takes  note  of 
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"evaluation  sessions,  medical  checkups,  fort- 
nightly group  tripe,  visits  by  the  field  r^re- 
sentatlve,  visits  by  the  Peace  Ccops  iXoctor,  a 
sort  of  big  brother  system  whereby  each 
volunteer  keeps  an  eye  on  another,  Just  in 
case."  The  result  Is  that  "volunteers  never 
get  very  far  away  from  the  United  States  of 
America  In  spirit  or  In  practice." 

The  Peace  Corps  administration  has  been 
worrying  about  the  poeslblllty  that  It  is  get- 
ting bland  volxinteers  now  Instead  of  the 
more  prickly  kind  who  would  not  only  un- 
derstand a  new  environment  but  "have  the 
courage  and  drive  to  Inspire  change,  affe 
attitudes,  and  encourage  others  to  act 
themselves." 

The  acting  director  of  volunteers  discussed 
this  question  in  the  December  Issue  of  "Peace 
CcH^  Volunteer."  He  concluded  that  the 
Corps  is  getting  fewer  "unusual"  voltmteers 
now  than  at  the  beginning;  that  Is.  fewer 
who  Join  up  for  adventure  and  fewer  from 
noncoUege  backgrounds  (It  Is  trying  to  re- 
cruit more  "blue  collar"  volunteers  now). 
But  he  thinks  the  current  volunteers  are 
more  mature  and  better  qualified  than  the 
pioneers. 

The  Agency's  third  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress came  out  the  other  day.  It  speculated 
about  the  Impact  on  the  United  States  of  the 
rettirned  volunteers.  About  2,000  are  back 
from  service  already,  and  many  more  will 
follow.  Many  go  back  to  school  or  Into 
teaching  on  return,  but  many  suffer  painful 
Indecision  about  their  future.  There  Is  a 
"cultural  shock"  on  returning  as  well  as  on 
going  away.  Many  find  their  feelings  grated 
by  the  "commercialism"  ^md  "provincialism" 
they  find  In  their  own  country.  But  they  are 
glad  to  be  back,  and  see  everything  with  new 
eyes,  as  If  things  did  not  have  to  be  this  way. 

The  Peace  Corps  started  something. 


HalTs  Medical  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or   MISSOT7BI 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18. 1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joplin 
Globe  of  February  7, 19^65,  carried  an  edi- 
torial commenting  on  the  bill  I  have 
submitted  to  provide  total  medical  care 
for  persons  over  age  65  In  need  of  assist- 
ance. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  the 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
(Prom  the  Joplin  Globe.  Feb.  7,  19651 
Dr.  Hall's  Medical  Plan 
(By  Rex  Newman) 

As  Congress  gets  down  to  serious  consider- 
ation of  a  nximber  of  bills  dealing  with  med- 
ical oare  for  persons  past  65,  southwest  Mis- 
souri's Congressman,  Dr.  Durward  Hall,  who 
la  one  of  the  few  medics  in  Congress,  has 
come  forth  with  a  bill  of  his  own. 

A  close  student  of  this  problem  for  several 
years,  and  regarded  by  many  of  his  colleagues 
as  a  quaJifled  expert  on  the  subject,  Dr.  Hall 
aims  his  bill  at  total  medical  coverage  for 
those  who  need  it,  but  without  the  elements 
of  compulsion  and  saturation  payroll 
taxation. 

The  Springfield  Congressman  regards  the 
administration  bill  (King- Anderson)  as 
pretty  much  of  a  political  phony  in  that  It 
provides  for  only  a  specified  and  limited 
nuniber  of  hospital  days,  and  makes  no  pro- 
visian  for  doctor  bills,  drugs,  or  care  outside 
the  liospital. 

Dr.  Hall  said  In  a  statement  last  week  that 
a  recent  Gallup  poll  revealed  that  77  i>ercent 


of  the  people  have  a  mistaken  concept  of  the 
benefits  offered  by  the  King-Anderson  bill, 
which  he  contends  should  be  caUed  "hos- 
picare"  Instead  of  "medlcftre,"  because  it 
gives  hospital  rather  than  medical  care. 

ELIMINATES    TAX 

The  Hall  bin  is  designed  to  meet  real  needs, 
yet  without  compulsion  or  the  objectionable 
"means  test,"  and  places  administration  in 
the  hands  of  the  States  and  the  private  in- 
surance  industry.     It  also  would  get  away 
from  the  burden  of  an  added  payroll  social 
„g^^*«!pecurity  deduction  tax,  instead  using  match- 
.  ^^  ing  Federal  and  State  funds  out  of  general 
'♦^^        tevenues. 

For  persons  with  incomes  below  the  limit 
set  by  each  State,  Government  would  pay 
the  entire  cost  of  the  premiums.  For  indi- 
viduals with  incomes  between  the  minimtim 
and  maximum,  the  Government  would  pay 
part  of  the  cost  on  a  sliding  scale,  according 
to  Income.  Persons  with  incomes  above  the 
maximum,  or  sufficient  to  pay  for  health  In- 
siu-ance,  would  pay  the  entire  cost  as  the 
majority  of  people  now  do.  But  they  would 
have  the  benefits  of  an  Income- tax  deduction 
for  such  payments,  as  well  as  statewide 
bargaining  for  noncancelable  health  care 
Insurance  policies. 

"An  Important  aspect  of  my  bill."  Dr.  Hall 
said,  "is  that  it  wotild  dispense  with  the  so- 
called  means  test  which  the  present  Kerr- 
Mills  bill  now  requires  to  be  conducted  by 
each  county  welfare  department.  Instead, 
each  individual  simply  would  certify  his  in- 
come to  the  responsible  State  agency  at  least 
once  a  year." 

THE    COVERAOE 

The  bill  would  provide  comprehensive 
medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  benefits. 
Benefits  would  include  not  only  payment  of 
hospital  and  nursing  charges,  but  also  pay- 
ment of  medical,  surgical,  drug,  and  other 
costs.  There  would  be  no  limit  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  coverage,  thut  covering  cata- 
strophic Illnesses. 

The  King-Anderson  bill,  oil  the  other  hand. 
Dr.  Hall  points  out,  limits  Inpatient  hos- 
pital care  to  60  days  per  benefit  period  and 
omits  surgical  care,  physician  care  in  the 
home  or  office,  drugs  and  medicines  outside 
the  hospital,  and  most  nursing  home  care. 

Dr.  Hall's  bill  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
American  Medical  Association's  alternative 
to  the  King-Anderson  bill,  except  that  it 
goes  further  In  spelling  out  the  complete 
benefits. 

Several  other  alternatives  to  the  King-An- 
derson bill  have  been  presented  by  members 
of  both  parties,  and  all  are  expected  to  be 
studied  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

NOT    COMPULSORY 

A  central  objective  In  the  alternate  meas- 
ures— also  true  In  the  caae  of  Dr.  Hall's 
bill — is  to  keep  the  program  divorced  from 
compulsion  under  social  sec\irity  taxation. 
The  objection  here  is  not  just  to  "socialized 
medicine,"  but  rather  to  apprehensions  that 
a  blanket  tax  program  will  get  out  of  hand, 
due  to  abuses  among  other  things,  to  even- 
tually become  prohibitive  In  tax  cost. 

Opponents  of  a  compulsory  tax  program 
say  a  study  of  the  expyerience  with  similar 
systems  in  European  countries  show  It  has 
become  by  far  the  most  expensive  of  all  wel- 
fare programs.  And  since  social  security 
taxes  at  home  already  are  approaching  10 
percent,  divided  equally  between  employees 
and  employers,  it  Is  feared  that  a  medical 
care  tax  soon  would  double  social  security 
taxes  and  i>erhape  wreck  the  whole  system. 

"I  am  happy  to  report,"  Dr.  Hall  said  In 
hlfl  statement  last  week,  "that  several  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  are  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion similar  to  the  bUl  I've  submitted,  and 
I  am  confident  that  this  ^proach  will  re- 
ceive detailed  attentlooi  in  the  hearings  Daw 
underway  In  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee." 


Fiscal  Responsibility  a  Must  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  4  years  ago  on  January  20, 
1961,  the  American  people  were  ad- 
monished: "Ask  not  what  your  country 
■will  do  for  you — ask  what  you  can  do  for 
your  country." 

Those  were  noble  words  said  by  a 
President  of  the  United  States  now  dead. 
I  do  not  cite  them  in  a  way  that  Is  dis- 
respectful for  our  memory  of  that  Presi- 
dent, but  as  a  point  of  reference  for 
measuring  certain  subsequent  events 
that  have  brought  us  to  a  critical  junc- 
ture in  our  Nation's  affairs  that  I,  as  a 
Congressman,  feel  an  obligation  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  candidly.  In  this  way 
you  will  know  the  urgent  truth  about 
some  of  our  Nation's  fiscal  and  economic 
problems. 

I  wish  I  could  report  to  you  that  prog- 
ress is  being  achieved  by  your  Federal 
Government  solving  the  many  problems 
that  confront  us  in  the  fiscal  economic 
area,  but  I  cannot. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  we  are  moving 
toward  a  balanced  budget  so  that  we  will 
no  longer  be  encumbering  future  genera- 
tions with  taxes  to  meet  the  unpaid  bills 
of  this  generation;  but  I  cannot. 

I  wish  I  could  assure  you  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  unrestrained  com- 
pulsion to  spend  was  being  brought  under 
control  so  that  spending  would  not  be 
mounting  year  after  year  beyond  our 
capacity  or  willingness  to  pay;  but  I 
carmot. 

I  wish  I  could  conclude  that  the  mas- 
sive Federal  spending  programs  of 
recent  years  had  brought  us  to  a  posture 
of  sustainable  economic  strength  and 
progress  while  also  sustaining  our  human 
freedom  and  individual  liberty;  but  I 
cannot. 

I  wish  I  could  foresee  the  day  when 
it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  to  go 
through  the  degrading  legislative  pro- 
cedure of  enacting  increase  after  increase 
in  our  statutory  debt  celling  so  as  to  fi- 
nance the  fiscal  immorality  of  unend- 
ing deficit;  but  I  cannot. 

I  wish  I  could  face  the  young  people 
of  today  and  tell  them  that  the  fiscal  af- 
fairs and  economic  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion they  will  soon  inherit  from  us,  their 
parents,  will  be  as  good  as  In  the  Na- 
tion that  was  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
progenitors;  but  I  cannot. 

I  cannot  do  these  things  because  there 
are  not  enough  elected  officials — there 
are  not  enough  responsible  citizens— 
who  have  the  principle  and  patriotism 
to  care  enough  to  do  anything  about 
these  problems. 

"Ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try"— let  me  tell  you  what  we  have  done 
for  our  country  since  those  words  were 
sFKjken  4  fateful  years  ago. 

SmrATION   WORSENS 

We  have  traversed  the  New  Fiontier 
and  embarked  upon  the  Great  Society— 
a  promlsory  new  Golden  Age  of  Pcri- 
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cles — with  deficit  spending,  mounting 
debt,  dwindling  gold  and  pers'  .tent  un- 
emplojmient  marking  every  step  of  the 
way.  Central  authoritarian  government 
has  made  sure  that  Federal  contamina- 
tion has  insidiously  or  ruthlessly  In- 
truded into  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, our  business,  our  homes,  our  daily 
lives.  We  have  tried  to  spend  ourselves 
rich,  smart  and  secure;  but  all  we  have 
really  done  is  undermine  our  basic  struc- 
ture of  government,  weaken  our  free  en- 
terprise system  and  impair  our  citizen- 
ship status  vis-a-vis  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Since  January  1961  the  Federal  spend- 
ing level  has  Increased  by  25  percent 
from  $80  to  $100  billion,  we  have  had 
sizable  deficits  In  each  Intervening 
year — our  last  balanced  budget  was  in 
1960,  we  have  added  $30  billion  to  the 
public  debt,  we  have  had  a  deficit  every 
year  in  our  balance -of -payments  posi- 
tion, and  our  gold  supply  has  been  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  level  in  decades.  We 
are  cutting  our  defense  spending  In  the 
face  of  an  alarming  deterioration  in 
world  political  conditions  while  we  spend 
more  for  so-called  welfare  purposes. 
Our  welfare  programs  have  become  a 
maze  of  contradictions  and  duplications 
with  more  of  the  same  bungling  and 
confusion  promised  for  the  future  at 
gi  eatly  Increased  cost.  A  growing  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the 
dollar  threatens  to  Impair  Its  stability 
and  its  acceptabUlty  as  the  base  of  the 
free  world's  monetary  system. 

TIME  RUNNING  OUT 

t  do  not  speak  as  an  alarmist  when  I 
inform  you  that  time  will  soon  nm  out 
on  us  If  we  persist  in  a  refusal  to  face 
the  fiscal  realities  and  If  we  continue  to 
ignore  the  compelling  demand  for  ob- 
serving fiscal  discipline.  Blandishments 
from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  or  the 
Pcdemales  caiuiot  obscure  the  problems 
nor  dissipate  the  dangers  involved.  The 
pursuit  of  Government  policy  that  is 
predicated  on  the  theory  of  tax  and  tax, 
spend  and  spend,  elect  and  elect  Is  about 
to  lead  us  to,  and  over  the  brink  of  chaos 
in  international  finance.  Our  neglect  in 
dealing  with  our  balance  of  payments 
position  now  threatens  to  blow  the 
wl.istle  on  our  spendthrift  ways.  There 
aie  pitfalls  and  pratfalls  ahead  of  the 
mx^t  grave  magnitude  if  we  do  not  act 
immediately  and  realistically  to  end  the 
succession  of  deficits  in  our  balance-of- 
P^r  ments  positions  and  in  our  Federal 
budgetary  practices. 

Last  year  our  balance-of-payments 
dencit  was  $2.6  billion— an  all  too  small 
improvement  over  the  $3.3  billion  deficit 
of  the  year  before.  This  means  that  last 
year  we  put  at  the  disposition  of  foreign- 
ers an  additional  $2.6  billion  resulting 
fivin  the  economic  transactions — in- 
cluding governmental  transactions — be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  While  relatively  little  of  this 
deticit  was  taken  out  in  gold,  the  fact  Is 
t!"ia-  our  gold  supply  has  been  allowed 
to  dwindle  to  the  danger  point  as  we 
have  fiscally  frolicked  in  the  never- 
np\or  land  of  the  Great  Society.  Using 
apr-roximate  figures  our  situation  is 
th;*:  our  gold  supply  amounts  to  just 
over  $15  billion.     Present  law  requires 


that  $13  bUlion  in  gold  be  held  to  back 
the  dollar.  This  would  seem  to  suggest 
that  we  have  $2  billion  In  "free"  gold 
but  such  Is  not  the  case  because  of  Mie 
additional  fact.  Foreigners — nationals 
and  governments — hold  $25  billion  in 
short-term  dollar  liabilities  which 
quickly  could  be  converted  Into  demands 
against  our  gold  supply,  and  we  must 
remember  that  foreign  citizens,  unlike 
Americans,  can  demand  and  hold  gold. 
Therefore,  if  we  continue  to  resort  to 
printing  press  money  to  finance  budget- 
ary deficits,  these  foreign  observers  will 
become  concerned  over  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar;  there  will  be  an  in- 
creasing imwllllngness  to  hold  dollars 
and  a  growing  demand  for  gold.  Once 
confidence  in  the  dollar  is  shaken,  there 
will  be  a  flight  from  the  dollar  of  grow- 
ing proportions  to  the  very  serious  detri- 
ment of  the  entire  free  world.  In  this 
context  it  is  to  be  noted  that  foreign 
assets  that  Eire  UJ5.  owned  substantially 
exceed  foreign-owned  dollar  claims,  but 
In  our  role  as  world  banker  we  lend  long 
and  borrow  short  so  that  our  flexibility  In 
managing  our  International  accounts  Is 
severely  restricted.  For  the  sake  of  brev- 
ity I  have  greatly  simplified  a  vei-y  com- 
plex problem,  but  the  facts  and  relative 
magnitude  are  as  I  have  stated  them. 

DO-NOTHING  POLICT 

At  this  point  we  can  well  ask  outsiders 
what  policies  is  our  Federal  Government 
pursuing  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a 
crisis  of  this  nature?  The  tragic  answer 
is  that  we  are  continuing  to  engage  in 
the  same  basic  practices  that  have 
brought  us  to  our  present  predicament. 
We  are  still  not  striving  with  adequate 
diligence  to  acheive  a  balanced  budget, 
and  we  are  still  producing  printing  press 
money.  We  are  pouring  billions  of  dol- 
lars abroad  In  Government  aid  progi-ams 
to  our  problematical  friends  and  even  to 
our  avowed  adversaries.  We  hinder 
rather  than  help  the  activities  of  Ameri- 
can private  enterprise  to  expand  the  very 
considerable  dollar  benefits  we  derive 
from  the  business  commimlty's  participa- 
tion in  world  trade.  We  follow  the  course 
of  political  expediency  and  avoid  adopt- 
ing those  disciplines  and  policies  that 
would  bolster  the  dollar,  protect  our  sav- 
ings, and  bring  long-term  strength  to  our 
domestic  economy. 

Recently  the  Congress  has  approved 
certain  changes  in  our  legal  gold  reserve 
requirements  so  as  to  "free"  approxi- 
mately $5  billion  additional  of  our  pres- 
ent reduced  gold  supply.  This  expedient 
is  no  cure  for  the  problem;  it  has  merely 
bought  us  a  little  more  time.  If  we  con- 
tinue our  present  fiscal  imprudence,  the 
crisis,  when  It  strikes,  ^^-ill  be  made  more 
severe  as  a  consequence  of  this  expedient. 
As  its  next  panacea  the  Government 
proposes  to  coerce  our  private  enterprise 
system  to  retrench — to  go  isolationist — 
in  its  oversea  trade.  The  inevitable 
result  of  this  policy  is  that  American 
business  will  be  rendered  less  competi- 
tive, and  our  level  of  exports  will  be  im- 
paired. 

These  concerns  that  I  have  expressed 
are  not  mine  alone.  The  able  head  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  termed 
our  balance-of-payments  posture  as  our 
"most  important  problem,"  and  he  went 


on  to  say  that  the  persistent  deficits  have 
put  this  country  behind  the  eight  ball. 
Well,  when  one  of  the  world's  foremost 
monetary  authorities  asserts  that  this 
Nation  Is  behind  the  eight  ball,  I  do  not 
want  to  tinker,  temporize  or  trifle.  I 
want  perceptive,  forthright  action  to  put 
that  proverbial  eight  ball  in  the  side 
pocket  permanently,  and  I  want  to  do  it 
now. 

It  Is  foolhardy  and  irresponsible  to 
think  that  this  Impending  crisis  will  dis- 
appear if  we  ignore  it;  it  will  be  ruinous 
if  we  think  that  we  can  sweep  it  under 
the  rug  and  go  on  our  merry  spending 
way.  We  must  immediately  adopt  dis- 
ciplined monetary  policies  that  clearly 
demonstrate  our  firm  resolve  to  protect 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  Our 
fiscal  policies  must  again  reflect  a  deter- 
mination to  live  within  oiu"  means.  Our 
economy  must  be  kept  competitive  and 
free  to  operate  without  the  stifling  in- 
fluence of  Government  dcanlnatlon.  If 
we  will  do  these  things,  then — and  only 
then — we  will  be  able  to  achieve  a  Great 
Society  that  Is  something  more  than  mere 
political  hokum. 


Appalaclua:  Bane  or  Blessing? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18. 1965 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's program  for  Appalachia 
concerns  me  because  of  its  seemingly 
conservative  proponents  rather  than  be- 
cause of  the  extravagance  of  its  scope. 
As  originally  envisaged,  it  was  supposed 
to  be  geared  to  the  needs  of  a  so-called 
distressed  area  starting  in  Pennsylvania 
and  nmning  into  the  Deep  South.  Prom 
the  outset  I  have  felt  that  a  great  and 
wealthy  State — say  like  Pennsylvania — 
should  be  able  to  offset  the  exploitation 
of  its  coal  fields  or  other  natural  re- 
sources, from  which  she  derived  great 
benefit,  without  help  from  an  over- 
extended and  deficit-ridden  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  now  that  other  areas,  led 
by  New  York's  insistent  pitch,  are  try- 
ing to  cut  themselves  into  this  handout, 
it  seems  time  for  us  to  take  a  new  look 
at  what  might  well  become  a  bureau- 
cratic monstrosity,  putting  the  old  WPA 
and  PWA  into  total  eclipse.  And.  of 
course,  by  an  outlay  that  will  mortgage 
the  entire  Nation  for  decades  to  come. 

Columnist  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  may  be 
a  bit  extreme  in  his  estimate  of  these  pro- 
posals but  certainly  his  stature  as  a  col- 
umnist is  such  as  to  deserve  a  careful 
perusal  of  his  article,  which  follows  as 
a  part  of  these  remarks: 

The    Appalachia    Disease 

Like  hogs  grunting  to  the  trough,  Con- 
gressmen are  clamoring  to  get  their  districts 
declared  "Appalachlas." 

The  President's  original  AppaUichia  uplift 
plan  has  called  for  an  Initial  expenditure  of  & 
billion  dollars  in  11  States  along  the  Appa- 
lachia ridge. 
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Now  Senator  John  Mc^lellan  has  come 
up  with  an  amendment  to  the  Appalachia 
bill  to  include  36  Missouri  counties  and  21 
Arkansas  coxintles.  Senator  Feed  Habbis 
wants  to  add  19  Oklahoma  counties.  Sena- 
tor Edward  Kennedy  says,  "We  In  New  Eng- 
land must  be  ready  to  advise  the  President 
of  our  needs  when  this  new  legislation  (Ap- 
palachia) becomes  effective."  Senator  Jo- 
seph MoNTOYA  is  insisting  that  the  entire 
Four  Corners  country  ot  New  Mexico,  Colo- 
rado, Arizona,  and  Utah  be  Appalachianized. 
Who  want*  to  bet  that  the  Appalachians 
won't  soon  reach  clear  to  Alaska? 

In  the  old  days  it  was  the  custom  of  Amer- 
ican communities  to  boast  of  their  wealth,  or 
at  least  their  bright  prospects.  The  home- 
stead dodgers  glowed  with  promise.  The 
railroad  agents  regaled  Immigrants  with 
Utopian  visions.  The  boomtowns  sent  forth 
their  bands  and  booster  trains.  And  the 
chamber  of  commerce  tradition,  the  thlnk- 
blg,  can-do,  talk-lt-up  brand  of  self- 
hypnotism,  started  in  America  when  Capt. 
John  Smith  described  the  mlasmic  swamps 
of  Jamestown  Island  as  a  "falre  and  prettye 
land." 

But  while  Charles  Dickens  saw  only  Amer- 
Uca's  mud,  bad  table  manners,  and  spittoons, 
and  while  Sinclair  Lewis  and  H.  L.  Mencken 
hooted  at  our  Babbittlsms,  this  American 
habit  of  putting  up  a  bold  front  and  flash- 
ing a  toothpaste  smile  paid  fantastic  divi- 
dends. The  tent  towns  became  shack  towns 
and  the  shacks  gave  way  to  paint  and  trim. 
Yoiu-  community  was  supposed  to  be  a  proud 
thing. 

This  pride  made  s  great  nation.  The  im- 
migrant may  have  come  from  a  Moldavian 
village  that  had  drawn  water  from  the  same 
well  for  a  thousand  years,  but  5  years  after 
his  arrival  at  a  signpost  along  a  Kansas  rail- 
road he  was  burning  his  fingers  on  skjTock- 
ets  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  town 
waterworks. 

But  now  we  weep  for  Appalachia.  A  leg- 
end grows.  Millions  of  Americans  allegedly 
held  prisoners  in  accvu-sed  regions.  They 
are.  to  use  the  euphemisms  of  the  hour,  "dis- 
advantaged." "deprived,"  "underprivileged." 
They  must  be  rescued  by  a  vast  and  special 
outpouring  of  Federal  fiinds. 

So  appealing  la  this  myth  of  the  trapped 
and  downtrodden  Appalachian  that.  Just  be- 
fore Christmas,  when  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  put  out  a  heart-rending  docu- 
mentary on  eastern  Kentucky,  150  tons  of 
goods  and  $57,000  in  cash  were  rushed  to  th« 
region  by  distressed  Americans. 

Now,  maybe  we  ought  to  knock  off  the  sen- 
timental sobbing  and  political  hand  wring- 
ing about  America's  Appalachias  and  ask 
ourselves  how  come. 

Some  regions  are  in  trouble  because  coal 
loaders  have  replaced  bltimiinous  miners. 
Some  are  In  a  Jam  because  oil  and  gas  are 
better  and  cheaper  fuels  than  anthracite. 
The  miner  who  was  thrown  out  of  work  after 
40  needs  special  consideration.  He  must 
either  be  retrained  into  a  marketable  skill  or 
supported  in  some  degree  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

But  there  Is  usually  a  good  economic  rea- 
son why  an  industry  has  not  hiirried  into 
Appalachia.  And  there  must  be  a  limit  to 
the  sympathy  productive  Americans  should 
lavish  on  the  able-bodied  man  who  sits  on 
his  cabin  porch  year  after  year  waiting  for 
someone  to  bring  him  a  job. 

County  Judge  Willie  Kirk,  of  Martin 
County.  Ky..  said  last  month:  "You'll  find 
about  80  percent  of  our  people  Just  looking 
for  another  handout."  And  he  added  that 
some  local  families  have  been  unemployed 
for  three  generations. 

If  the  roads  through  Appalachia  are  poor 
they  are  at  least  passable.  A  young  man 
can  get  out.  And  in  three  generations  some- 
one else  has  built  Houston,  Phoenix,  Los 
Angeles.  Anchorage,  and  Honolulu. 

Appalachia  is  no  stranger  to  the  Federal 
dollar.  The  entire  TVA  is  In  Appalachia. 
The    gigantic    ♦l.a    bUllon    Arkansas    River 


project  will  touch  many  of  the  counties 
which  Senators  McClellan  and  Harris 
would  add  to  Appalachia.  The  Four  Cor- 
ners country  is  the  home  of  some  of  our 
most  expensive  and  most  dubious  reclama- 
tion schemes. 

But  worst  of  all  is  the  Appalachia  psychol- 
ogy. Is  our  famous  local  pride  going  to  be 
replaced  by  poor-mouth  contests?  Are 
Americans  going  to  put  on  their  dirtiest 
shirts  and  raggedest  fishing  pants  and  go 
crying  their  deprivations  and  disadvantages 
to  Washington? 

That  isn't  the  way  this  country  was  built 
and  it  will  not  be  the  fonniUa  for  its  preser- 
vation. 


Federal  Assistance  (or  Housins  for  the 
Elderly  in  Peril 


Speech  by  Jim  Waterbury  of  West  Water- 
loo High  School  at  Bellamy  Award 
Ceremony  | 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OT   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18, 1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  West  Wa- 
terloo, Iowa,  High  School,  was  officially 
represented  at  the  23ci  annual  Bellamy 
Award  ceremony  at  Wausau  High  School, 
Wausau,  Wis.,  by  Jim  Waterbuiy.  Tlie 
text  of  this  young  man's  speech  at  the 
ceremony  follows: 

Speech  by  Jim  W.\tereup.y 

Two  years  ago.  West  High  School  received 
the  Bellamy  Award.  These  2  years  have 
added  a  special  luster  to  the  record  of  our 
school.  We  are  certain  that  you  of  Wausau 
High  School  will  also  find  the  Bellamy  Award 
an  enduring  and  rewarding  accomplishment. 

The  first  time  that  both  U.S.  Senators  and 
the  Governor  participated,  as  well  as  hav- 
ing the  first  live  television  coverage,  was  at 
West  High's  presentation. 

West  High  has  twice  outgrown  its  physi- 
cal plant.  In  1956.  we  moved  to  a  large  new 
building  and  have  recently  opened  a  17-class- 
room  addition  to  accommodate  our  present 
enrollment  of  1,900  students.  We  have  a 
spacious  student  center,  a  fine  cafeteria, 
and  a  large  auditorium  with  a  fine  stage  and 
stage  equipment. 

Sports  are  popular  and  well  attended.  In 
athletics  last  year,  every  team  was  repre- 
sented in  the  various  State  tournaments. 
Our  speech  departments  are  active  through- 
out the  year  with  plays,  promotion  skits,  and 
contests. 

The  biggest  single  event  of  each  school 
year  is  West's  Variety  Show.  Plans  for  this 
show  start  in  late  September  and  run 
throughout  the  year  until  the  actual  per- 
formance in  early  April.  This  90-minute 
program  features  a  swing  band  and  swing 
chorus,  a  male  chorus,  and  20  or  30  acts — 
all  executed  with  precisioa  and  polish  ac- 
quired through  months  of  ijrac'.ice  done  out- 
side of  schooltime. 

Our  school  motto.  'Duty,  honor,  service," 
Is  one  that  demands  no  complacency.  Our 
school  paper,  the  Spectator,  whose  editorials 
have  won  Freedoms  Foundation  Awards, 
serves  to  keep  us  aware  of  our  daily  re- 
sponsibilities. The  Spectator  had  the  privi- 
lege of  being  the  official  publicity  organ  for 
the  Bellamy  Award  this  year.  This  gave  us 
the  opportunity  to  publish  a  special  edition 
to  announce  the  1965  award  winner. 

In  accepting  this  award,  you  have  been 
charged  with  a  great  responsibility.  Bear 
your  honor  proudly  yet  humbly,  so  that 
you,  too,  can  see  the  distinction  you  have 
earned  for  yourselves,  your  city,  and  your 
State. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18, 1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Muy 
26,  1964,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  report 
to  this  Chamber  that  St.  Maiy's  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Baltimore  was  sponsoring 
Maryland's  first  housing  project  for  eld- 
erly persons  of  moderate  income, 
financed  by  section  202  of  the  Natioiv.U 
Housing  Act. 

On  December  5,  1964,  I  attended  tb.e 
formal  dedication  ceremonies  at  St. 
Mary's  Roland  View  Towers  and  I  was 
heartened  by  the  congenial  atmosphere 
and  the  cheerful  confidence  of  the  ten- 
ants. It  was  an  experience  which  I  hope 
to  repeat  many  times.  Life  in  St.  Man' '5 
Roland  View  Towers  is,  as  its  motto  pro- 
claims, ''Not  merely  living,  but  a  wav 
of  life." 

In  fact,  the  only  sad  thing  about  Ro- 
land View  Towers  is  that  there  are  not 
enough  apartments  to  meet  the  over- 
whelming demand.  I  have  been  gratified 
to  learn,  therefore,  that  construction  of 
a  second  Roland  View  Towers  project 
containing  209  apartments  will  he^in 
within  the  next  2  months. 

I  am  further  gratified  to  learn  that  in 
Baltimore  the  Memorial  Episcop.al 
Church  is  sponsoring  283  units,  the  Cath- 
olic archdiocese  is  sponsoring  anotiirr 
282  units,  St.  James'  Episcopal  Church 
150  units,  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in 
HavTe  de  Grace  56  units,  the  Presbytery 
of  Baltimore  225  imlts,  and  the  Capital 
Area  Association  of  Christian  Churches 
will  sponsor  300  units  in  Montgomery 
County. 

But  on  January  30,  1965,  I  was  ask^d 
to  attend  a  meeting  in  Baltimore,  at 
which  all  of  these  sponsors  expres.=;cd 
concern  that  the  President's  propo.^od 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1966  contained  no 
request  for  appropriations  to  continue 
the  section  202  direct  loan  program. 
There  have  been  several  meetings  since 
that  time  and  all  are  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  abrupt  termination  of  sec- 
tion 202  until  they  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  any  alternative  pro- 
gram and  to  give  their  views  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  this  Congrc-^. 
This  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  demand 
from  those  v/ho  are  expected  to  be  il:e 
sponsors  of  such  housing. 

I  was  so  enthused.  Mr.  Speaker,  tliat 
I  had  printed  3,000  reprints  of  that  ex- 
cerpt from  the  Congressional  Reccikp. 
dated  May  26,  1964,  and  mailed  them  to 
church  groups  throughout  the  50  Stales. 
And  just  when  we  are  succeeding  in  set- 
ting the  churches  and  other  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations to  sponsor  this  much  needed 
housing,  the  program  may  be  terminated. 

Now  I  have  had  immediate  and  po.^i- 
tive  reaction  from  church  and  union  or- 
ganizations, city  and  State  agencies,  and 
all  who  have  an  interest  within  the  Si  ate 
of  Maryland. 

I  am  wondering,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
other  Representatives  from  the  several 


States  have  had  a  similar  response,  and  I 
suggest  that  they  might  contact  some  of 
the  organizations  within  their  districts 
to  apprise  them  of  the  situation  and  to 
ascertain  their  position. 


The  Fight  Against  Mail-Order 
Pornography 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI"VES 
Wednesday,  February  17,  1965 

Mr.  ZiABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  introduced  a  bill  Into  Congress 
designed  to  curb  mail-order  por- 
nography by  regulating  the  buying  and 
selling  of  mailing  lists.  This  proposal, 
H.R.  3027,  currently  is  pending  before  the 
House  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

Since  the  bill  was  introduced,  the  Post 
GfBce  Department  has  released  its  fiscal 
1964  figures  on  its  antipornography  ac- 
ti\1ties.  Several  conferences  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  direct  mail  industry  and 
o'thers  Interested  in  the  legislation  have 
been  held.  The  Library  of  Congress  has 
Issued  a  report  on  the  constitutional 
basis  for  the  regulation  of  mailing  lists. 
Since  these  developments  all  bear  on  the 
legislation  which  I  have  introduced,  I 
want  to  use  this  opportunity  to  bring 
tl.em  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  ACTIVITIES 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Post- 
master General,  the  statistical  results  of 
the  Post  OfiBce  Department's  antipor- 
nography program  in  fiscal  1964  were 
these:  Arrests,  805;  convictions,  627; 
suppressions,  8,175;  and  investigations, 
15.975. 

Both  the  total  number  of  arrests  and 
the  total  number  of  investigations  were 
recordbreaking  figures.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  number  of  convictions  dur- 
ing fiscal  1964  declined  slightly. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  increase  in 
al!  categories  since  1961  to  realize  what 
great  strides  in  enforcing  antipor- 
nojrraphy  laws  have  been  made  in  recent 
y«  ars.  At  the  end  of  these  remarks  I  will 
include  a  table  showing  the  statistics  in 
the  four  categories  mentioned  since  1959. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
by  no  means  able  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem. This  becomes  evident  when  one 
co;isiders  that  postal  authorities  esti- 
mate that  there  are  100  million  pieces  of 
mail  each  year  which  contain  por- 
nouraphy  and  come-ons  for  salacious 
materials. 

-My  bill,  H.R.  3027.  was  introduced  in 
order  to  give  new  legal  muscle  to  the 
Po.«t  Office  Department's  drive  against 
ihi   smut  peddlers. 

DIRECT  MAII.  REPRESENTATIVES 

On  February  3  I  met  with  representa- 
tn-  s  Of  the  Direct  Mail  Advertisers  Asso- 
ciation, at  their  request,  to  discuss  the 
P!ovisions  of  my  bill.  The  discussion 
wac5  most  fruitful. 


I  found  these  genUemen  to  be.  In  gen- 
eral, deeply  concerned  about  the  amount 
of  pornogr^>hy  going  through  the  malls. 
They  were  particularly  disturbed  about 
the  amount  of  unsolicited  pornographic 
come-ons  reputedly  mailed  to  children 
each  year. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  they  were 
wary  of  legislation  which  might  cause 
undue  burdens  or  hardships  on  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  direct  mailers  who 
are  legitimate  businessmen. 

In  the  main  they  were  fearful  that  my 
bill  would  require  them  to  transmit  in- 
formation on  all  their  transactions  as 
they  occurred  to  the  Postmaster  General. 
I  assured  them  that  this  was  not  my  in- 
tention and  advised  them  that,  if  neces- 
sary, the  language  of  the  bill  would  be 
clarified  in  that  respect. 

These  representatives  pointed  out  that 
my  bUl,  as  written,  would  not  reach  those 
Illicit  operators  who  compile,  own  and 
use  their  own  rosters  of  addressees.  They 
submitted  that  many  of  the  worst  smut- 
peddlers  do  not  rely  on  rented  or  leased 
lists,  but  make  up  their  own  mailing  lists 
from  decoy  ads  in  magazines  or  other 
sources.  They  suggested,  therefore,  that 
not  just  those  who  buy  or  sell  mailing 
lists  be  covered  by  HH.  3027,  but  also  all 
who  use  mailing  lists  in  the  course  of 
business. 

Agreeing  that  the  suggestion  is  a  good 
one,  I  plan  to  submit  an  amendment  to 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  when  the  legislation  Is  heard. 
The  amendment  will  Include  xmder  the 
biU  all  who  deal  with  mailing  lists  In  the 
course  of  business  for  profit,  not  just 
those  who  buy  and  sell  them. 

The  proposal  would  still  exempt  from 
regulation  nonprofit  institutions,  civic 
organizations  and  others  who  use  mailing 
hsts  but  not  for  financial  profit. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  BASIS  FOE  REGUlJtTION 

In  discussions  and  correspondence  with 
persons  interested  In  H.R.  3027,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutionality  of  the  reg- 
ulation of  mailing  lists  was  raised.  For 
that  reason,  I  asked  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  prepare  a  report  on  the  legal 
basis  of  such  a  proposal  either  through 
"right  of  privacy"  or  the  Interstate  com- 
merce power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  report,  prepared  by  Dr.  Norman 
Small  of  the  Library's  American  Law  Di- 
vision, is  now  completed.  It  finds  that 
there  is  no  basis  to  support  a  bill  such 
as  HJR.  3027  on  "right  to  privacy"  but 
ample  constitutional  precedent  for  it  un- 
der the  interstate  commerce  power. 

In  fact,  Dr.  Small  believes  that  national 
legislation  could  constitutionally  be  en- 
acted which  would  require  buyers  and 
sellers  of  mailing  lists  to  register  with 
State  authorities  as  well  as  with  Federal 
officials.  While  I  believe  that  this  re- 
quirement would  be  an  extreme  hardship 
to  direct  mail  advertisers,  it  does  open 
several  new  and  Interesting  approaches 
to  the  problem  of  eliminating  poronog- 
raphy. 

For  that  reason,  with  permission 
granted,  I  include  Dr.  Small's  report  and 
the  Post  Office  Department's  antipornog- 
raphy statistics,  and  urge  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  them : 


Post  Omcg  Dq>astuent    1964   Rep(»t   on 

FORNOGRAFHT 

Generally,  cases  conducted  by  tlie  Depart- 
ment to  enforce  the  otacenlty  laws  are  han- 
dled through  criminal  procedures.  Every 
such  ease  Is  examined  In  Ugbt  ot  the  1957 
Roth  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Roth  test  is  whether  to  the  average  person, 
appl3rlng  oont«nporary  community  stand- 
ards, the  dominant  theme  at  the  material 
taken  as  a  whole  appeals  to  prurient  Interest, 
and  whether,  in  addition,  the  material  goes 
substantially  beyond  customary  limits  of 
candor. 

■  Administrative  Judgment  Is  then  made  as 
to  the  probability  of  a  violation,  xislng  the 
decision  as  a  guideline.  In  most  eases,  t^e 
Department  does  not  administratively  judge 
the  fact  of  obscenity.  That  decision  usually 
lies  with  the  courts. 

With  regard  to  obscenity  in  the  Int^^a- 
tlonal  postal  system,  the  closest  oooperaticn 
between  the  Bureau  of  Customs  *n/l  the 
Postal  Inspection  Service  Is  maintained. 
This  enables  the  Department  to  Investigate 
and  aid  the  prosecution  of  p««ons  respon- 
sible for  importing  obscene  Items  throu^ 
the  mails. 

Arrangements  also  exist  between  the  In- 
spection Service  and  the  National  Central 
Interpol  Office  in  The  Hague,  for  stemming 
the  flow  of  foreign  pornography  into  the 
domestic  postal  system. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  results  of 
this  program: 


Fiscal  year— 

1959 

1060 

1961 

1M2 

1963 

1964 

Arrests 

315 
272 
O 

7.747 

389        457 
306       377 

0)       1,019 

10, 22614, 3»4 

1 

606 

S03 

8,229 

15,672 

T61 
837 

7,925 

14. 616 

805 

827 

8,167 

15,975 

Convictions 

Suppressions... 
InvestlRstlons 
authorized 

•  Statistics  not  available  before  1961. 

Source:  From  the  .\niiual  Report  of  the  Postiua'^ter 
General,  1964. 

The  Librart  of  Congress, 
Legislative  Referenck  Sebvice. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Febrttary  1,  1965. 
To:   Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki,  attention: 

Mr.  Sullivan. 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Information  as  to  right  to  privacy 
in  connection  with  the  receipt  of  porno- 
graphic literature  via  unauthorized  In- 
clusion of  addressee's  name  In  mailing 
lists. 
Is  there  any  VS.  statute  or  English  com- 
mon law  concept  which  would  entitle  a  per- 
son to  invoke  the  "right  to  privacy"  In  pro- 
testing   the   unauthorized    Inclusion   of   his 
name  on  mailing  lists  that  are  used  com- 
mercially, that  is,  for  the  piu-pose  of  solicit- 
ing purchases  of  merchandise  by  individuals 
thus  listed? 

Insofar  as  any  invasion  of  one  Individual's 
privacy  is  effected  by  the  action,  not  of  offi- 
cials. Federal,  or  State,  but  by  the  conduct 
of  another  individual  or  business  corpora- 
tion, the  power  to  afford  relief  therefor  Is  a 
matter  reserved  to  the  States.  Accordingly. 
Congress  Is  vested  with  no  authority  to  enact 
legislation  directly  granting  protection 
against  such  intrusion.  Admittedly.  Con- 
gress has  seen  fit  to  exercise  its  power  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  regulations  as  to  the  regis- 
tration of  trademarks,  and  has  included 
among  the  latter  a  stipulation  to  the  effect 
that  unless  the  Individual  in  question  has 
given  his  written  consent,  a  trademark  which 
"consists  of  or  comprises  a  name,  portrait, 
or  signature  Identifying  a  particular  living 
tudividual"  Is  not  eligible  for  registry.  In 
enacting  such  provision  Congress  is  not  to 
be  viewed  as  having  recognized,  or  as  hav- 
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Ing  sought  to  protect,  a  property  right  In 
one's  name.  Only  the  States  are  competent 
to  define  rights  In  property.  All  that  Con- 
gress has  attempted  to  achieve  by  the  afore- 
mentioned provision  Is  the  withdrawal  of 
the  channels  and  Instrumentalities  of  Inter- 
state commerce  from  use  by  thoee  who  seek 
to  employ  the  same  for  deceptive,  fraudu- 
lent, or  Inunoral  purposes. 

As  an  exercise  of  the  commerce  power  the 
quoted  provision  is  analogoiis  to  numerous 
other  enactments  entailing  utilization  of  the 
commerce  clause  to  achieve  objectives  nor- 
mally reserved  to  the  States  under  their  po- 
lice power,  specifically,  the  promotion  of 
public   morals,   public   health,    and   public 

safety. 

Thus,  the  Congress  has  been  sustained  In 

barring  from  the  channels  of  interstate  com- 
merce Mticles  that  are  not  Intrinsically  dan- 
gerous or  impure  but  which  have  been  pro- 
duced imder  undesirable  conditions  or  are 
destined  to  be  used  for  unlawful  or  Immoral 
purpoees.  Examples  of  such  Federal  legis- 
lation include  provisions  excluding  lottery 
tickets  from  interstate  shipment,  stipula- 
tions in  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  ban- 
ning   entry   into   the   channels   of    Interstate 

commerce  of  goods  manufactured  by  child 
labor,  the  Mann  Act  forbidding  use  of  the 
facilities  of  interstate  carriage  for  the  trans- 
portation of  women  engaged  in  commercial- 
ized vice,  the  Dyer  Act  proscribing  utilization 
of  such  facilities  for  the  movement  across 
State  lines  of  stolen  motor  vehicles,  the 
Patterson  Act  penalizing  the  transportation 
aiu:oss  State  borders  of  kidnapped  persons, 
and  the  Pilled  Milk  Act  barring  from  inter- 
state shipment  filled  milk  products  solely 
on  the  ground  that  such  edibles,  although 
not  impxire,  were  less  nutritious  than  com- 
parable products  made  from  whole  milk. 

Also  not  to  be  overlooked  in  this  connection 
are  other  Federal  enactments  embracing  reg- 
ulation of  the  use  of  the  Instrumentalities  of 
Interstate  commerce  with  a  view  to  assisting 
States  In  the  enforcement  of  their  own  pro- 
hibitory laws.  Examples  in  this  category  are 
the  Webb-Kenyon  Act  forbidding  carriers 
to  accept  shipments  of  alcoholic  beverages 
for  delivery  In  dry  States  and  the  Ashurst- 
Sumners  Act  Imposing  a  like  ban  on  the 
receipt  by  such  transporters  of  convict-made 
goods  consigned  to  States  which  had  adopted 
legislation  forbidding  the  sale  of  such  prod- 
ucts (Annotated  Constitution,  S.  Doc.  No. 
39;  88th  Cong.,  pp.  201-205) . 

If  it  could  be  established.  In  those  States 
Wherein  a  right  to  privacy  is  acknowledged, 
that  Judicial  relief  is  available  to  Individuals 
who  protest  the  unauthorized  inclusion  of 
their  names  In  consumer  directories  compiled 
by  publishers  for  distribution  at  a  profit,  the 
laat  mentioned  Federal  statutes  might  be 
relied  on  to  support  adoption  of  a  Federal 
law  banning  Interstate  shipment  of  such 
dil-ectories  into  these  States.  The  constitu- 
tional Justification  of  such  measure  would  be 
that  It  was  designed  to  prevent  utilization  of 
the  channels  of  interstate  commerce  to  effect 
an  invasion  of  an  individual  right  of  privacy 
protected  by  the  statutory  or  common  law 
of  the  State  of  destination. 

Unfortunately,  no  precedents  have  been 
found  in  any  of  the  Statea  which  protect  a 
right  to  privacy  which  support  a  right  of 
recovery  merely  for  unauthorized  Inclusion 
of  an  individual's  name  in  a  commercial,  or 
consumers'  directory.  If  reasons  were  sought 
to  account  for  such  absence  of  precedent, 
the  following  very  probably  would  suffice  as 
an  explanation.  First,  the  average  citizen 
has  been  reluctant  to  expend  the  funds 
required  to  Institute  a  suit  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing his  entitlement  to  damages  for  such 
unauthorized  Inclusion.  Second,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  such  luiwarranted 
inclusion,  without  further  proof  of  exposure 
to  harassment  at  the  hands  of  peddlers  di- 
rectly attributable  to  such  inclusion.  Is  a 
wrong  of  such  magnitude  as  would  Justify 


the  award  of  a  substantial  svim  as  d.'images. 
Consequently,  in  the  abseiK'e  of  a  right  to 
recovery  sanctioned  by  State  law.  a  Federal 
regulation  of  Interstate  commerce  imposing 
a  blanket  ban  on  shipment  of  unauthorized 
lists  of  consimaers'  names  bito  States  could 
probably  not  be  sustained  as  a  reasonable 
regulation;  for  the  latter,  having  been  de- 
signed to  prevent  evasion  o'  a  nonexistent 
State  right,  could  be  regarded  as  arbitrary 
and  therefore  violative  of  the  due  process 
cause  of  amendment  5. 

However,  the  previoiu;Iy  enumerated  Fed- 
eral statutes  would  appear  to  afford  abun- 
dant justification  for  a  less  rigorous  regiila- 
tion    founded   upon   the   comniprce   clause. 

All  states  have  enacted  laws  proscribing  the 

distribution     of     pornographic     literature. 

Also,  on  the  basis  of  evideaice  nccumulated 
in  previous  Investigations,  the  unrestricted 

interstate  circulation  of  consumers*  lists  has 
been  shown  to  be  a  contributing  source  of 
evil  In  that  such  lists  have  been  utilized  by 
smut  peddlers  to  effect  an  evasion  of  such 
State  prohibitory  laws.  Accordingly,  It  is 
within  the  province  of  Congress  to  adopt 
valid  legislation  designed  to  prevent  an  abuse 
of  the  facilities  of  Interstate  commerce  which 
hitherto  often  has  culminated  in  the  viola- 
tion or  frustration  of  lawful  State  bans 
against  the  circulation  of  obscene  printed 
matter. 

The  ameliorative  measure  which  Congress, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce,  would  be  competent  to  adopt 
might  be  one  modeled  after  the  Jenkins  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  375-378)  and  detigned  to  reduce 
evasion  of  the  aforementioned  State  porno- 
graphic literature  laws.  By  the  terms  of  cor- 
rective legislation,  publishers  circulating  con- 
sumers' directories  in  the  channels  of  inter- 
state commerce,  whether  by  sale  or  by  lease, 
would  be  required  to  report  montiily  to  a 
designated  State  officer  and^'or  a  designated 
Federal  official  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  consignees  residing  in  each  State  wherein 
deliveries  have  been  made  (15  U.S.C.  376). 
In  addition.  Federal  penalties  could  be  ex- 
acted for  failure  to  report  (15  U.S.C.  377), 
and  Federal  covirts  could  be  empowered  to 
grant  injunctive  relief  to  prevent  noncom- 
pliance with  the  reporting  requirement  (15 
U.S.C.  378). 

As  a  Federal  regiilation  of  interstate  com- 
merce designed  to  facilitate  enforcement  of 
State  pornographic  literature  laws,  this  meas- 
ure should  meet  the  test  of  reasonableness; 
that  is,  it  would  satisfy  tlie  requirements  of 
the  due  process  clause  of  amendment  5.  The 
regulation  would  impose  so  restraint  on  the 
publisher  as  to  his  compilation  of  the  lists; 
i.e.,  his  selection  of  names  for  Inclusion 
therein,  nor  would  it  discourage  the  pur- 
chase of  his  consumer  directories  by  entre- 
preneurs engaged  in  legitimate  businesses. 
To  be  sure,  the  reporting  requirement  would 
effect  a  moderate  Increase  m  the  publisher's 
postage  bill,  but  this  expense  would  not  b« 
an  excessive  price  to  pay  for  the  added  as- 
surance that  the  instrumentalities  of  inter- 
state commerce  are  not  being  used  to  pro- 
mote illegal  or  Immoral  objectives  such  as  in 
the  past  have  been  held  to  afford  constitu- 
tional Justification  for  comparable  restric- 
tions. 

As  to  the  status  of  the  right  to  privacy 
within  tlie  several  States,  at  least  two.  New 
York  and  Utah,  have  adopted  legislation 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  use,  for  pur- 
poses of  advertising  or  trade,  the  name,  por- 
trait or  picture  of  a  i>erson  without  his  con- 
sent, and  affording  a  person  who  lias  not 
given  his  consent  a  right  to  sue  for  dam- 
apes  or  for  an  Injunction.  In  other  States 
tlie  courts  thereof  have  granted  relief  against 
acts  which  closely  resemble  Invasions  of  the 
right  of  privacy  without  basing  their  hold- 
ing upon  any  acknowledged  and  definable 
legal  right  of  privacy.  Courts  In  a  third  cate- 
gory of  States,  and  these,  commentators  de- 
clare, are  in  the  minority,  bave  maintained 


that,  in  the  absence  of  State  enactmen*:. 
there  is  no  discernible  right  of  privacy  cog- 
nizable independently  of  the  rules  of  prop- 
erty, contract,  or  libel  law  (41  Am.  Jur.  925, 

929.  933-934) . 

Read  literally,  the  statutes  of  New  York 
and  Utah  would  appear  to  support  a  right  of 
action  by  one  whose  name  has  been  included 
without  ills  consent  in  commercial  directories 
or  advertising  lists  compiled  by  mercanti'.c 
establishments.  Thus,  the  New  York  law 
provides  that  "a  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
that  uses  for  advertising  purposes,  or  for  ti)'; 
purposes  of  trade,  the  name,  portrait,  or  pic- 
ture of  a  living  person  without  having  fir^t 
obtained  the  written  consent  of  such  person, 
or,  if  a  minor,  of  his  or  her  parent  or  guara- 

ian,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor"  (Civil  Right.s 

Law,    sees.    50-51,    McKlnney,     1948).       Botli 

New  York  and  Utah  accord  the  victim  civ:i 

remedies  (Utah  Code  Ann.  (1953)  sees.  76-4- 
8,  7&-4-9).  As  previously  indicated,  neitlicr 
of  these  laws  has  been  construed  in  any  re- 
corded precedent  as  supporting  a  right  of  re- 
covery based  solely  on  unauthorized  Inclu- 
sion of  a  name  in  an  advertising  list. 

Norman  J.  Small, 
Legislative  Attorney. 


Wausau  High  School  of  Wausaa,  Wis., 
Wins  National  Bellamy  Flag  Award 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18, 1965 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  foUowincr 
address  by  Ronnie  Ashcraft,  of  Will 
Rogers  High  School  in  Tulsa,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  Na- 
tional Bellamy  Flag  Award  to  Wausau 
High  School,  Wausau,  Wis.: 
Address  by  Ronnie  Ashcrait,  Will  Rocrr.s 
High  School,  Tctlsa,  Okla. 

After  receiving  the  Bellamy  Award  In  1957, 
Will  Rogers  High  School  continued  in  lis 
efforts  to  maintain  the  principles  of  Amo:- 
Ican  education  which  the  award  repre- 
sents. One  continued  outstanding  accom- 
plishment Is  that  Rogers'  yearbook,  the  Lr.r- 
lat,  ranked  All  American  In  national  com- 
petition for  the  fourth  consecutive  year. 

Will  Rogers  High  School  stands  majesti- 
cally on  a  gently  sloping  hill  in  the  heart 
of  a  growing  metropolis.  It  is  the  focal  point 
of  a  beautifully  landscaped  campus  envied 
by  many  colleges.  However,  the  beauty  of 
Will  Rogers  is  more  than  brick  deep. 

Preparing  students  for  the  future  Is  dor.? 
with  the  capable  assistance  of  our  princip.ii. 
Dr.  Raymond  W.  Knight.  In  1961-62,  he 
was  named  principal  of  the  year  by  the  N.;- 
tional  Association  of  Secondary  School  Pr.;.- 
cipals,  and  is  now  serving  as  p-esident 
the   Oklahoma  Education   Association. 

Last  year  marked  the  conclusion  of  ',ir 
25th  year.  One  of  the  high  points  of  a  sp-  •- 
ial  silver  anniversary  celebration  was  ti-.e 
announcement  of  the  first  R-iymond  \V. 
Knight  Scholarship  Fund.  The  scholarship 
fund  had  been  established  by  a  $740  con-  .- 
button  by  Tulsa  radio  station  KRMG.  This 
was  done  through  a  contract  with  the  s in- 
dent council.  Members  sold  advertising  :.:.d 
operated  the  station  for  a  Sunday  afternioa 
and  received  all  the  profit.  The  silver  ..r- 
niversary  ball  was  the  largest  contribution 
and  was  the  prime  reason  for  our  ability  to 
present    the   scholarships   diu-ing   the   2jtli 
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year.  One  of  the  first  of  two  recipients  of  the 
5500  scholarship  was  Jim  Pool,  last  year's 
Bellamy  Award  representative  to  Tennes- 
see.  Students  are  chosen  on  the  basts  of 
ciiaracter,  school  service,  leadership,  and 
citizenship. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  extend  con- 
gratulations to  Wausau  High  School  as  It 
receives  the  23d  annual  Bellamy  Award,  and 
to  present  an  authentic  Indian  headdress  in 
friendship  to  our  newest  sister  school. 


Two  Vital  Aspects  of  Oor  Colture 
and  Hamanities 


-Arts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OT  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an  ex- 
cellent statement  m^de  recently  in  sup- 
port of  a  National  Humanities  Pounda- 
i.on,  as  proposed  in  my  bill  H.R.  334. 
This  statement,  by  Dean  Jules  Heller  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  University,  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  reasoning  behind  my 
bill.  As  Dean  Heller  points  out,  without 
the  arts  and  humanities  "we  are  reduced 
;o  a  lesser  degree  of  civilization  and  the 
danger  of  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
balanced — not  only  as  a  nation  but  as 
iiiiman  beings." 

Dean  Heller's  statement  follows: 
Remarks  of  De.\n  Jules  Hixler 

As  an  Individual  deeply  concerned  to  help 
•^cciue  a  broad  and  permanent  base  for  the 
Nation's  arts  and  humanities,  now  and  In 
tiie  future.  I  urge  the  Congress,  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  the  people,  to  endorse  the 
prnjxjsed  legislation  dealing  with  these  two 
Mtal  aspects  of  our  total  culture. 

We  have  only  to  glance  across  one  ocean 
at  the  historical  precedents  and  the  diverse 
solutions  to  this  important  problem  that 
obtain  in  the  Western  World:    The  Nether- 

■  nds,  Belgium,  France,  Austria,  Luxembourg, 
Irigland,  West  Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzer- 

■  nd.  to  name  but  a  few  countries,  have  long 
?.nce  made  it  possible  through  governmental 
;-'ipport  for  artists  and  audiences  mutually 
t-D  enrich  their  lives  and  to  develop  and 
sustain  the  cultures  of  their  nations.  Art 
V'ltronage  by  goveriunent  even  obtains  In 
.Mexico,  a  country  closer  at  hand,  despite  the 
f  ;ct  that  other  significant  problems  trouble 
our  neighbor.  These  governments  have 
sponsored  the  arts  in  war  and  in  peace,  and 
s  lently  offer  us  their  combined  and  multl- 
:  iceted  experiences  of  thousands  of  years,  if 
Vie  but  care  enough  to  examine  the  records. 

If  the  talents  and  resources  of  many  of 
<^\iT  people  were  utilized.  If  they  were  nour- 
•  hed  through  some  degree  of  permanent 
^  ibsidy  by  the  Government,  we  could  look 
f  'fward  with  pride  to  a  burgeoning  cultiu-e 
vliich  would  stagger  the  imagination.  Not 
I'uly  would  the  great  centers  of  url>anization 
b.-  enriched  by  the  theater  arts,  concerts,  ex- 
hibitions, operas,  and  other  halimarics  of 
r.-.-in's  culture,  but  throughout  vast  regions 
f'f  the  country,  in  rural  and  f;xrm  areas,  in 
counties,  villages,  and  townis  we  would  see  a 
true  renaissance  emerge  that  was  worthy  of 
C'Vir  free  society. 

The  arts  cannot  exist  on  an  ad  hoc  basis; 
they  require  a  more  permanent  base.  If 
they  are  to  unfold  and  flower.  To  make  the 
h.es  of  all  of  our  citizens  more  meaningful. 


more  beautiful,  more  committed,  more  pur- 
poseful, we  cannot  neglect  these  goal-ful- 
fllUng  htunan  and  humane  ideas,  ideals  and 
pursuits.  Without  them,  we  are  reduced  to 
a  lesser  degree  of  civilization,  and  the  danger 
of  becoming  more  and  more  Imbalance — 
not  only  as  a  nation,  but  as  human  beings. 
I  submit  that  the  proposed  legislation  is 
but  a  small  step  In  the  direction  this  Na- 
tion should  be  headed;  the  time  is  now  upon 
us  to  encourage,  to  strengthen,  to  develop,  to 
enhance  the  arts — to  leap  into  the  future  of 
tlie  Great  Society. 


The  Stody  of  Congress 


San  Diego  Naval  Finance  Center  Awarded 

PresidenKal  Citation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALiFonnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Navy  Regional  Finance  Center  in 
San  Diego  has  just  won  recognition  for 
an  accomplishment  which  should  indeed 
be  gratifying  to  every  citizen  in  the 
country— it  saved  money  for  the  tax- 
payers. 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  represent 
the  district  in  which  this  navail  installa- 
tion With  its  fine  complement  of  officers 
and  men  has  just  been  awarded  a  presi- 
dential citation  for  their  "outstanding 
contribution  to  greater  economy  and  im- 
provement in  Government  operations." 

I  am  Including  here  with  my  remarks 
the  text  of  the  Presidential  citation  along 
\^ith  a  report  of  the  presentation  by  Rear 
Adm.  W.  H.  Price  to  Capt.  N.  H.  Ander- 
son: 

Te-xt  or  Presidential  Citation 

Presidential  citation  Is  awarded  to  TJS. 
Navy  Regional  Finance  Center,  San  Diego, 
in  special  recogmtion  of  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  greater  economy  and  improve- 
ment in  Government  operations  during  the 
lOth  anniversary  year  of  the  Federal  In- 
centive awards  program. 

Report 

The  Navy  Regional  Finance  Center  has 
been  awarded  a  Presidential  citation  for 
economy  and  efficiency  of  operations.  Rear 
Adm.  W.  H.  Price,  commandant  of  the  llth 
Naval  District,  presented  the  citation  today 
to  Capt.  N.  H.  Anderson,  commanding  oflBcer 
of  the  finance  center,  during  a  ceremony  at 
the  Naval  District  Headquarters.  The  award 
was  based  on  the  successful  completion  by 
the  finance  center  of  a  disbursing  consoUda- 
tion  program  which  Involved  most  major 
naval  conmaands  in  the  San  Diego  area.  Prior 
to  the  consolidation  the  Navy  operated  six 
separate  disbursing  organizations  In  San 
Diego.  Under  the  consolidation  arrange- 
ment the  finance  center  now  furnishes  cen- 
traUzed  disbursing  services  to  all  local  naval 
activities.  This  resulted  in  annual  person- 
nel sa\nngs  in  excess  of  $140,000,  with  equal 
or  better  pay  service  to  military  personnel. 

This  new  concept  for  disbursing  services 
which  was  tested  by  the  finance  center  dur- 
ing early  1964  has  now  been  approved  by  the 
Comj-troller  of  the  Navy  as  being  worthy  of 
adoption  in  other  naval  areas.  Thus  the 
economies  achieved  locally  by  the  regional 
finance  center  will  multiply  several  times 
over  as  this  consolidation  plan  is  applied 
elsewhere. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1965 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  all 
things  there  is  a  time.  The  Congress  is 
Qonstantly  studying  other  branches  of 
the  Government,  but  now  we  are  the  sub- 
jects of  a  $230,000  study.  Under  a  grant 
from  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  the 
American  Political  Science  Association 
will  be  examining  for  the  next  2  years 
various  asE>ects  of  the  operating;  pro- 
cedures, methods,  and  organization  of 
the  Congress.    This  study  of  Congress. 

under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ralph  K. 
Huitt.  professor  of  political  science  at 

the  University  of  Wisconsin,  will  be  made 
by  men  v.-ith  firsthand  experience  in  re- 
search or  on  Capitol  Hill,  each  studying 
in  the  area  of  his  special  expertise,  each 
free  to  recommend  changes  independ- 
ently of  the  others. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  a  copy  of  the  statement  issued  by^ 
the  study  group  and  also  a  copy  of  the 
biography  of  Prof.  Charles  O.  Jones,  who 
will  be  studying  minority  party  leader- 
sliip.  I  have  known  Mr.  Jones  for  sev- 
eral years  and  can  testify  to  his 
qualifications : 

Thi  Stodt  or  Congress 

The  study  of  Congress  is  sponsored  by  the 
American  Political  Science  Association  un- 
der a  $230,000  grant  made  to  the  association 
by  the  Carnegie  Oorp.  Its  director  Is  Dr. 
Ralph  K.  Hultt,  professor  of  political  science 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  study  of  Congress  is  in  reality  a  num- 
ber of  related  studies  of  various  aspects  of 
the  organization,  procedure,  and  operations 
of  Congress  by  Individual  scholars  who  al- 
ready have  done  research  and  had  firsthand 
experience  on  Capitol  HUl.  About  15  studies 
will  be  made.  Individual  scholars  will  be 
free  to  recommend  changes  as  they  please, 
perhaps  even  contradicting  each  other,  but 
there  wlU  be  no  official  list  of  recommenda- 
tions by  the  study  Itself.  The  purpose  of 
the  study  of  Congress  Is  to  provide  compre- 
hensive research  studies  which  can  serve  In 
effect  as  stalT  papers  for  congressional  com- 
mittees or  citizens  groups  which  are  Inter- 
ested In  the  problems  of  congressional  re- 
organization. 

The  study  of  Congress  should  take  approxi- 
mately 2  years. 

Charles  O.  Jonks 

Dr.  Charles  O.  Jones,  a  native  of  Soutli 
Dakota,  who  Is  teaching  political  science  at 
the  University  of  Arizona,  will  analyze  mi- 
nority party  leadership  in  Congress  for  the 
study  of  Congress. 

Dr.  Jones'  study  will  cover  approximately 
the  last  40  years,  so  that  he  can  describe 
the  variations  in  leadership  style  as  well  as 
identify  the  regular  patterns  of  minority 
party  leadership. 

Dr.  Jones  is  equipped  by  both  education 
and  experience  to  make  this  study.  He  re- 
ceived his  undergraduate  education  at  the 
University  of  South  Dakota,  receiving  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  1953,  magna  cum  laude. 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  from  which 
he  got  both  a  master's  and  a  doctor's  degree. 
He  was  also  a  research  student  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics  In  political  science  for 
a  year.    He  haa  taught  at  Wellesley  Colleg* 
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and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  as  well  as 
the  University  of  Arizona. 

Dr.  Jones  has  been  active  In  Republicaji 
Party  affairs.  Two  of  his  books  on  the  Re- 
publican Party  will  be  published  in  1965. 
One  Is  "Party  and  Policymaking:  The  House 
Republican  Policy  Committee"  and  the  other 
Is  "The  Republican  Party  in  American 
PollUcs." 

As  a  political  scientist.  Dr.  Jones  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  his  interest  in  getting 
college  students  into  practical  p>olltics.  He 
has  dir«;ted  numerous  internship  programs 
and  was  the  associate  director  for  a  year 
of  the  National  Center  for  Education  in  Poli- 
tics in  New  York  City.  He  attended  the  two 
national  party  conve»*ions  In  1960  as  a  fellow 
of  the  Eagleton  Foundation. 

Dr.  Jones  Is  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  new  type  of  political  scientist  who  com- 
bines first-rate  scholarship  and  writing  with 
practical  activity  in  politics. 


Unfair  Medicare  Costs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  created  by  all  pro- 
posals to  finance  hospitalization  of  the 
aged  under  the  social  security  system  is 
the  additional  burden  on  younger  people. 
Whatever  advantages  have  accrued  from 
income  tax  reduction  may  be  more  than 
wiped  out  by  increases  in  the  regressive 
pasnroll  tax  which  falls  most  heavily  on 
those  least  able  to  pay.  Colvimnist  John 
Chamberlain  discusses  the  problem  ex- 
pertly in  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Post: 

These  Days  :  Unfair  Medicare  Costs 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

Okay,  we're  going  to  have  medicare,  or  Fed- 
eral hospital  Insurance  for  the  aged.  The 
poor  old  Kerr-Mills  program,  which  has  pro- 
vided for  Federal  grants  to  States  willing  to 
meet  at  least  a  portion  of  their  own  hospital- 
ization needs,  never  had  a  chance  simply 
because  so  many  of  the  local  legislators  in 
key  States  sat  around  waiting  for  Washington 
to  do  everjrthlng.  It's  a  case  of  default  as 
mxich  ae  anything  else. 

Now  we're  evidently  about  to  let  some- 
thing else  go  by  default.  In  withdrawing  his 
objections  to  a  vote  on  medicare  in  Congress, 
WiLBTTR  Mills,  the  chairman  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
has  ruled  that  there  will  be  no  public  hear- 
ings on  the  bill. 

Mnxs  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  medicare 
legislation  up  to  last  summer,  but  In  capitu- 
lating he  has,  In  Effect,  said:  "Let's  not  worry 
about  improving  the  bill  by  talking  about  It." 
But  he  himself  is  apparently  having  his  own 
last  say:  he  Is  insisting  that  hospitalization 
insurance  be  financed  not  by  upping  the 
ordinary  social  security  payroll  tax  but  by 
creating  an  entirely  separate  trust  fund. 

Well,  if  Representative  Mills  is  entitled  to 
one  last  crucial  word  on  the  financing  of 
medicare,  why  can't  there  be  hearings  on 
other  alternative  ways  of  paying  the  bill? 
It's  hardly  fair — or  democratic — to  cut  crfl 
finance  questions  without  letting  every  In- 
terested group  have  an  opportunity  to  shed 
light  on  the  subject. 

The  worst  thing  about  the  cxirrent  medi- 
care proposition  is  that  it  calls  for  a  payroll 
tax  on  the  first  $5,600  of  a  man's  income. 


This  means  that  the  individual  will  be  pay- 
ing $64  to  a  separate  social  security  medical 
trust  fund  in  addition  to  the  $174  that  now 
goes  Into  old-age  insurance.  The  total  for 
the  two  social  security  trust  funds  would  be 
$238  for  1965.  Employers  would  be  paying 
similar  amounts  to  provide  their  matching 
end  of  the  social  seciirity  tab,  making  a  grand 
total  of  $476  that  might  otherwise  be  avail- 
able to  workers  in  cash.  And.  as  the  social 
security  taxes  go  up  as  planned,  the  total 
checkoff  for  an  Individual  would  be  $562  by 
1971 — or  10  percent  of  a  gro$s  wag6  of  $5,600 
a  year. 

Thus  the  Income  tax  cuts  that  have  been 
hailed  with  such  extravagant  praise  as  "de- 
pression insurance"  will  be  quite  effectively 
canceled  by  the  combined  wage  taxes  for  old- 
age  insurance  and  medicare. 

Since  my  own  income  Is  In  excess  of  $5,600 
a  year,  and  since  I  have  only  a  few  more 
years  to  stumble  through  belore  reaching  the 
age  of  65,  the  present  proposals  for  financing 
hospitalization  insurance  lor  the  elderly 
don't  represent  any  particiilar  pain  for  me 
personally.  In  fact,  I  should  be  cheering  for 
the  principle  of  regressive  taxation  that  is 
embodied  In  the  medicare  bill.  If  the  poor 
and  the  young  have  to  pay  for  medicare,  why 
should  the  well  to  do  and  the  close  to  being 
old  offer  any  objections?  It's  no  particular 
skin  off  our  noses. 

But,  like  the  patsy  that  I  am,  I  have  been 
listening  to  the  complaints  of  the  poor  and 
the  yotxng  about  loading  the  costs  of  the 
Great  Society  on  young  married  couples  In 
the  $5,600  earnings  bracket.  These  kids  are 
Just  getting  started  In  life,  and  are  struggling 
to  grind  out  a  host  of  bewildering  payments 
from  $5,600. 

The  principle  of  regressive  taxation  that  is 
embodied  In  the  administration's  current 
medicare  proposal  is  an  affront  to  every 
young  couple  in  the  lower  middle  Income 
brackets.  Why,  in  terms  of  their  incomes, 
should  they  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  wildly 
disproportionate  share  of  the  cost  of  taking 
care  of  the  old?  Do  we  start  the  Great  So- 
ciety by  grabbing  the  same  amount  of  medi- 
cal insurance  money  from  the  $5,600-a-yeax 
kids  that  we  take  from  people  named  Harri- 
son, Kennedy,  or  Rockefeller?  Why  not  be 
decent  about  it  and  pay  for  medicare  out  of 
the  general  tax  fimds? 


Independence  of  Lfthuania 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS   , 

OP 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18, 1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1965,  the  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian descent  of  the  Miami  area 
gathered  at  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
Lithuanian  Council  of  Miami  to  com- 
memorate the  47th  anniversary  of  the 
February  16,  1918,  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania.     | 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  at  that  meeting  and  sent 
to  me  by  the  president  of  the  Lithuanian 
Council  of  Miami,  Dr.  S.  Tamosaitis: 
Resolution  bt  Americans  of  LriHUANiAN 
Descent  in  the  Miami  Area 

Whereas  this  year  is  also  the  25th  year  of 
Soviet  ocupatlon  of  Lithuania.  During  this 
past  quarter  of  a  century  the  Soviets  have 
oppressed  and  subjugated  the  Lithuanian 
people,  causing  great  suffering  by  their  con- 


stant efforts  to  russify  and  sovletlze  them: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  again  express  our  ap- 
preciation to  our  Government  for  refusing  to 
recognize  the  illegal  UJS.SJI.  occupation  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  and  trust  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  do  so;  and 

That  we  will  continue  our  steadfast  re- 
solve to  keep  up  our  efforts  to  keep  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  Independence  of  Lithuania 
alive  In  the  minds  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  also  In  the 
American  press;  and 

That  we  hereby  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  instruct  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  to  bring  up  the  cau.se 
of  the  illegal  Soviet  occupation  and  annexa- 
tion of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  at 
every  opportunity,  and 

That  we  send  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  copies  thereof 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  our  U.S.  Senators, 
and  Members  of  Congress,  and  to  the  press. 

LrTHtTANIAN    COTTNCIL    OF 

Miami, 
Dr.  S.  Tamosaitis, 

President. 
Jennie  Bukaveckas. 

Secretary. 


U.S.    Arms    Control    and    Disarmament 
Agency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   KEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18, 1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday as  part  of  the  debate  on  the  arm.s 
control  authorization  bill,  Mr.  Hosmee 
my  colleague  from  California,  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  attack 
on  what  he  inferred  were  two  contract 
research  studies  of  the  Arms  Control 
Agency. 

The  first  study  he  mentioned  was  not 
contracted  for  by  the  Arms  Control 
Agency  at  all  nor  did  the  Agency  pay  anv 
money  for  it.  This  was  the  so-called 
Project  Phoenix. 

The  other  study  he  attacked  was  a 
joint  research  project  sponsored  by  the 
Arms  Control  Agency  and  the  Defense 
Department  entitled  "Study  Fair."  It 
was  done  by  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses. 

To  set  the  record  straight,  I  would  like 
to  include,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  state- 
ments by  the  Arms  Control  Agency  on 
both  of  these  studies: 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Age.n- 
CY — Statement  on  the  Phoenix  Paper  I 
Contract  Study  Conducted  by  the  Insti- 
tute FOR  Defense  Analyses  for  the  State 
Department 

1.  background  information 
The  Phoenix  project  was  contracted  for  by 
the  U.S.  Disarmament  Administration  of  thf 
State  Department  before  the  Arms  Control 
and  DLsarmament  Agency  came  into  exist- 
ence. No  further  funding  for  the  study  wa.s 
provided  after  the  Agency  was  established 
Because  of  Its  Interest  in  the  project,  the 
contractor,  the  Institute  for  Defense  AnaU- 
ses  (IDA),  continued  the  study  at  Its  own 
expense.  Phoenix  Paper  1  by  Vincent  P. 
Rock  is  only  one  of  the  Phoenix  studies. 

Phoenix  arose  from  an  earlier  study  by 
the  Institute  for  Defense  Analjrses  l(x  the 
Disarmament   Administration.      The   earlier 


Eludy  had  concluded  that  a  stable  military 
environment  between  the  United  States  and 
t!;e  Soviet  Union  could  become  unstable  if 
t-rnsions  increased. 

The  purpose  of  Phoenix  was  to  get  an  In- 
ch pendent  view  by  nongovernmental  experts 
01"  how  arms  control  fits  into  the  complex 
military  and  political  problem  of  attempt- 
ir.^;  to  control  International  tensions.  The 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  was  chosen 
as  an  independent  contractor  because  of  its 
experience  on  the  earlier  project  and  because 
i:  had  done  work  on  related  problems  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

l"he  papers  written  by  Vincent  Rock  for 
:!.o  Phoenix  project  make  two  interrelated 
points:  (1)  that  arms  coiitrol  agreement.';. 
'.vinle  they  can  contribute  to  the  control  of 
leusion.  are  not  enough  to  keep  internation- 
i-.l  tension  within  safe  llmlt.s;  the  control 
o:  leuiion  needs  to  be  tackled  over  a  broader 
i.-mt;  and  (2),  that  substantive  anns  con- 
trol agreements  will  probably  not  be  reached 
until  there  Is  more  communication,  under- 
standing and  reduced  tension  between  our- 
selves and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  author  considered  various  arms  con- 
t:ijl  meastu-es:  proposals  to  reduce  the  se- 
crecy of  Soviet  society  ^  which  Ls  important 
!.:ir  on-site  Inspection);  Increased  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union;  and  various  other  areas 
of  Interaction  he  deemed  to  be  const rtictive 
i.'.d  in  keeping  with  U.S.  interests. 

2.    JUSTIFICATION 

.^s  the  report  itself  states,  the  judgments 
expressed  In  the  paper  are  those  of  the  au- 
thor and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views 
<c  the  Agency.  A  research  program  in  any 
I  .'Id  produces  results  to  which  exceptions 
<  :n  be  taken.  As  far  as  the  sponsoring 
.Xcency  is  concerned,  however,  judgment  of 
.1  contract  study  should  be  based  upon  (1) 
-.  hether  the  subject  needed  research,  and  (2) 
V.  i-iethcr  the  contractor  was  responsibly 
.sr  ;ected. 

-As  to  the  first  point,  the  title  of  the  study, 
•Common  Action  for  the  Control  of  Con- 
r.\ci:  An  Approach  to  the  Problem  of  In- 
ternational Tensions  and  Arms  Control"  In- 
dicates that  this  was  a  subject  pertinent  to 
:he  activities  of  the  Disarmament  Adminis- 
:  rat  ion  and  one  which  it  should  have 
studied. 

As  to  whether  the  contractor  was  respon- 
sibly selected,  the  Institute  for  Defense 
.A".alyses  was  created  at  the  request  of  the 
Dt-partment  of  Defense  In  1956.  It  was 
:  rmed  so  the  Government  could  tap  the 
reservoir  of  scientific  talent  represented  by  a 
li  umber  of  the  Nation's  leading  academic  In- 
'•  nations.  At  the  time  the  Phoenix  contract 
"  .is  let,  IDA'S  President  was  Mr.  Garrison 
Norton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in. 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  Mr.  Vincent 
H'jck  has  held  positions  In  the  field  of  na- 
*  unal  security  affairs  under  both  Repub- 
lirun  and  Democratic  administrations.  In 
e-Mieral,  IDA  appeared  to  be  well  qualified  to 
c   r.duct  the  study. 

3.  criticisms  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

There  are  some  criticisms  that  distort  the 
r:  port.  For  example,  it  has  been  claimed 
t:..u  Phoenix  1  urges:  "That  America  con- 
vtrge  her  national  institutions  and  values 
sr.iUually  toward  Communism.  •  •  •  That 
V''  abandon  Berlin.  •  •  •  That  we  set  up 
('  tnmunist  Parties  in  countries  that  do  not 
'.  •  present  have  a  Communist  threat,  that 
\vp  retreat  when  threatened  by  the  Soviets 
■y.'.il  that  we  overlook  the  assassination  of 
pro-Western  leaders." 

None  of  these  suggestions  are  made  In  the 
F  "lenix  report. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that  Phoenix  1 
is  a  top-secret  document.  None  of  the  Phoe- 
:.:■•:  reports  are  classified  In  any  manner. 

Other  criticisms  Involve  assertions  that 
c'rtain  foreign  policy  recommendations 
n  de  by  Rock  are  being  followed  as  a  guide 
•■  r  U.S.  policy. 


The  Phoenix  report  was  printed  in  July 
1963.  Many  of  the  Ideas  contained  in  the 
report  were  advanced  long  before  that  date, 
although  they  were  not  previously  ap- 
proached from  the  standpoint  of  their  re- 
lationship to  arms  control.  The  Implemen- 
tation of  some  of  these  long-standing  Ideas 
did  take  place  after  the  publication  of  the 
Rock  report.  This  was,  however,  coinci- 
dental. The  fact  is  that  the  implementation 
of  some  of  these  ideas  was  related  to  an  im- 
proved atmosphere  in  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

A  nvimber  of  examples  liave  been  cited  as 
foreign  policy  recommendations  originated 
by  Rock:  "Example,  the  report  recommended 
tlie  United  States  seek  Soviet  cooperation  in 
future  space  efforts." 

Recommendations  for  international  coop- 
eration on  the  peaceful  uses  of  space  were 
made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  332.  passed  in 
June  1958;  by  President  Eisenhower  before 
the  U.N.  General  .Assembly  on  September  22, 
1960:  and  by  President  Kennedy  at  a  March 
21,  1962.  news  conference.  "Example,  the 
report  recommended  that  the  United  States 
consider  assisting  Soviet  agriculture." 

The  expansion  of  farm  exp>orts  was  recom- 
mendpcl  by  President  Kennedy  In  his  Febru- 
ary 6.  1961.  special  message  to  Congress  on 
gold  and  the  balance-of-payments  deficit, 
more  than  2  years  prior  to  the  Rock  report. 
"Example,  the  report  recommended  reducing 
restrictions  on  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union." 
On  July  14.  1958,  President  Eisenhower 
wrote  Premier  Khrushchev: 

"Expanded  trade  between  our  countries 
could,  under  certain  conditions,  be  of  mu- 
tual benefit  and  serve  t-o  Improve  our  rela- 
tions In  general.  This  would  especially  be 
true  If  It  were  accompanied  by  broad  con- 
tacts between  our  peoples  and  a  fuller  ex- 
change of  information  and  ideas  aimed  at 
promoting  mutual  understanding  as  a  basis 
for  lasting  peace. 

"Our  people  have  done  a  great  deal  in  re- 
cent years  to  promote  higher  standards  of 
living  through  expanded  trade  with  many 
countries.  They  would  like  to  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  as  well,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose." 

"Example:  The  report  recommended  In- 
creasing scientific  cooperation  with  the  So- 
viet Union." 

In  his  January  9,  1958  state  of  the  Union 
message.  President  Eisenhower  recommended 
a  worldwide  program  of  science  for  peace. 
And  President  Kennedy  said  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  of  January  30,  1961: 
"This  administration  Intends  to  explore 
promptly  aU  possible  areas  of  cooperation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations  'to 
invoke  the  wonders  of  science  Instead  of  its 
terrors."  " 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency — 
Statement  on  Study  Fair  (Focus  on  Arms 
Information  and  Reassurance) 
Various  recent  publications  have  contained 
false  information  about  thexU.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and  the  above- 
captlotied   research  study  done   by   the  In- 
stitute for  Defense  Analyses  under  the  Joint 
sponsorship  of  the  Agency,  the  Department 
of    Defense,    and   the   U.S.    Naval    Ordnance 
Test  Station. 

The  subject  of  the  attack  Is  a  32-page  pa- 
per UTitten  by  Mr.  Bruce  Russett,  a  political 
scientist  at  Yale  University.  It  Is  entitled 
"Information  £md  Strategic  Stability."  The 
volume  In  which  it  appears,  "Studies  on  In- 
formation and  Arms  Control."  contains  pa- 
pers by  several  non-Government  researchers 
which:  examine  barriers  in  the  Soviet  Union 
inhibiting  information  useful  In  verifying 
arms  control  agreements;  explore  the  diverse 
types  of  accessible  information;  and  discuae 
reasons  why  conflicts  may  be  catised  by  mis- 
information or  misinterpretation  of  informa- 


tion among  adversaries  In  times  of  crisis. 
Mr.  Russett  addressed  himself  to  the  last 
subject.  His  Ideas  do  not  purport  to  repre- 
sent any  views  but  his  own,  as  noted  in  the 
disclaimer  at  the  beginning  of  the  report. 
No  specific  arms  control  or  reduction  pro- 
posal has  resulted  from  suggestions  con- 
Uiined  in  the  study. 
It  has  been  charged,  for  example: 

1.  That  the  Arms  Control  Agency  "Is  trying 
to  i...p  our  military  strength"  and  "blend  our 
country  into  the  Communist  camp  by  mak- 
mj  us  too  weak  to  fight." 

This  charge  is  completely  false.  U.S.  arms 
co!^trol  and  reduction  policy  Is  directed  at 
i.iaintiiining  miilt.ary  balance  by  verified  in- 
tern.aional  agreements  that  would  control 
and  reduce  arni.-unents  proportionately,  thus 
giving  no  country  an  advantage  over  the 
United  St.ites.  Such  agreements  were  sought 
tinder  the  Eisenhov.-er  administration  and  are 
sought  now  because  they  would  reduce  the 
risk  of  war  and  the  costly  and  dangerous 
burden  of  armaments. 

2.  That  the  research  document  states  "the 
Government  must  use  restraint  in  gathering 
intelligence  data  about  Soviet  intentions  and 
capabilities." 

The  statement  quoted  appears  nowhere  In 
the  Russett  paper,  nor  has  It  been  said  by 
the  Arms  Control  Agency. 

3.  That  "the  Disarmament  Agency  says 
there  is  "significant  danger  in  information 
which  is  too  Informative.'  " 

The  U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency  has  made 
no  such  statement. 

4.  That  "one  section  recommends  that.  In 
order  to  prove  to  the  Soviets  that  we  have 
no  designs  on  their  territory,  we  would  side 
with  them  to  put  down  a  rebellion  In  East 
Germany  or  Cuba." 

The  Russett  paper  does  not  recommend 
this,  and  the  Agency  does  not  support  such 
an  idea. 

5.  That  "the  grab-bag  of  surrender  Items 
put  forth  by  the  Disarmament  Agency  was 
dreamed  up  by  the  familiar  Institute  for  De- 
fense Analysis,  which  has  to  si>end  $10  mil- 
lion of  the  taxpayers'  funds  to  teU  us  how 
to  give  away  freedom  and  be  safe." 

These  are  not  "surrender"  Itetos;  they  were 
not  put  forth  by  the  Arms  Control  Agency; 
and  the  Agency  spent  only  «IO,000  as  ItA 
share  of  this  Joint  research  project  with  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

6.  That  the  Russett  paper  proposes  agree- 
ments that  would  delay  or  control  the  trans- 
mission of  destabilizing  Information;  e.g., 
"Automatic  data-processing  machines  which 
would  receive  information,  screen  It,  and 
give  'a  sparse  output.'  " 

The  Agency  has  evaluated  these  and  simi- 
lar Ideas  and  rejected  them  as  impractical 
and  lacking  In  merit  as  a  basis  tar  develc^- 
ing  arms  control  proposals.  At  least  one  of 
these  suggestions,  however,  has  been  grossly 
distorted  and  deserves  comment.  It  has 
been  charged,  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
quotations  from  the  author,  that  he  would 
sabotage  U.S.  submarines  and  unilaterally 
disarm  our  forces:  "One  proposed  solution  is 
for  the  Soviets  to  be  able  to  demand  that  a 
few  submarines,  of  their  choosing,  surface 
and  make  their  positions  known."  This  sen- 
tence Is  preceded  by  the  author's  statement 
that  "It  might  be  desirable,  for  Instance,  to 
assure  the  Soviets  that  no  Polaris  submarines 
were  within  firing  range  of  the  U.S.S.R.;  and 
yet  we  coiUd  not  afford  to  pinpoint  the  lo- 
cation of  all  of  them."  In  context,  the  ob- 
jective is  to  reassure  the  other  side  that  we 
were  not  massing  for  an  attack.  If  In  fact 
we  were  not,  thus  avoiding  a  senseless  pre- 
emptive attack  by  them  on  us  due  to  nu- 
clear Jitters.  Moreover,  this  and  other  ideas 
are  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  ex- 
changing information,  thus  contemplating 
the  possibility  of  reciprocal  action  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Finally,  as  indicated  above, 
this  proposal  has  not  been  adopted  by  th« 
Arms  Control  Agency. 
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^etnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  irrw  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  IS.  1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  Is  complex.  Although 
the  power  exists  to  destroy  North  Viet- 
nam, that  course  of  action  could  lead  to 
r.  Chinese  invasion  of  South  Vietnam 
and  a  Korean  style  war.  Therefore, 
American  atrpwwer  Is  not  wholly  rele- 
vant. And  on  the  ground  there  is  now  a 
new  type  of  war — a  guerrilla  war  In 
which  the  Vletcong  seems  to  have  sub- 
stantial support  of  the  population.  As 
the  French  learned  In  Algeria,  large 
armies  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
equipment  are  no  substitute  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  population  in  guerrilla 
warfare. 

In  the  midst  of  the  complexities  the 
New  York  Times  and  Walter  Lippmann, 
the  dlsting:ulshed  columnist,  have  writ- 
ten lucid  and  enlightening  editorials  and 
articles.  The  most  recent  appeared  in 
today's  New  York  Times  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  following: 
IFrom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times.  Feb.  18, 
1965] 
The  President  on  Vietnam 

If  the  United  States  has  a  policy  in  South 
Vietnam,  its  outlines  do  not  emerge  with 
any  clarity  from  the  statement  President 
Johnson  appended  to  his  speech  before  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  yes- 
terday. 

The  President  reiterates  that  this  country 
wants  no  wider  war,  yet  his  statement  sur- 
renders all  initiative  to  the  Vletcong  and 
their  external  allies.  "Our  continuing  actions 
will  be  those  that  are  Justified  and  made 
necessary  by  the  continuing  aggression  of 
others,"  ilr.  Johnson  says.  He  stresses  that 
the  United  States  seeks  no  conquest  and  that 
Its  sole  aim  Is  to  "Join  in  the, defense  and 
protection  of  the  freedom  of  a  brave  peo- 
ple." 

All  this  is  admirable  as  a  reafflxmation  of 
the  consistent  American  position  on  the  Viet- 
namese conflict,  but  it  provides  no  answer 
to  two  factors  that  have  emerged  with  over- 
whelming force  in  recent  weeks.  One  is  that 
the  South  Vietnamese,  ruled  by  a  succession 
of  fragile  governments  under  the  domina- 
tion of  bickering  warlords,  are  showing  lit- 
tle appetite  for  doing  any  fighting  in  their 
own  defense  or  even  for  helping  to  guard  our 
troops  against  sneak  attack.  The  second  is 
that  the  nature  of  the  Vletcong  guerrilla  tac- 
tics makes  It  almost  impossible  to  hit  back 
at  the  Communist  forces  without  carrying 
tliC  attack  into  North  Vietnam  and  thus  cre- 
ating the  wider  war  the  President  wants  to 
avoid. 

E^ch  northward  strike  enlarges  the  peril 
of  active  Intervention  by  Communist  China 
and  Increases  the  pressure  on  Soviet  Russia 
to  abandon  the  withdrawn  position  it  so 
plainly  prefers.  What  is  still  lacking  in  the 
President's  formulation  is  any  hint  of  the 
c'rcumstances  under  which  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement, of  the  type  proposed  by  Secretary 
General  Thant  of  the  United  Nations,  might 
be  approached.  Without  such  a  move,  the 
potentiality  of  a  vastly  expanded  war  In- 
creases each  day. 


[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune, 
Feb. 18. 1965) 

Tux  VIETNAM    DiSATE 

(By  Walter  IJppnjann) 
We  are  Just  seeing  anottier  attempt  to 
form  a  government  In  Saigon,  and  much 
depends,  for  the  near  futvare  at  least,  on 
whether  it  Is  able  to  hold  together  for  a 
decent  time.  For  the  reason  why  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  has  become  so  critical  in 
the  last  3  months  is  that  South  Vietnam 
has  been  crumbling  and  is  at  the  point  of 
collapse.  The  Vletcong  have  been  so  near 
winning  the  war  and  forcing  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  its  troops  that  Hanoi  and 
Peiping  have  brushed  off  feelers  for  a  ne- 
gotiated peace.  They  believe  themselves  to 
be  In  Bight  of  a  dictated  peace. 

We.  for  ovir  part,  have  found  ourselves 
quite  vinable  to  put  together  a  South  Viet- 
namese Government  which  is  willing  or  able 
to  rally  enough  popular  support  to  hold  back 
the  advancing  Vletcong.  The  American 
Army  fighting  the  Vletcong  has  been  like 
men  trying  to  drive  away  a  swarm  of  mos- 
quitoes with  baseball  bats.  However,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  else  to  do,  we  keep  on. 
We  do  not  wish  to  face  the  disagreeable  fact 
that  the  rebels  are  winning  the  civil  war. 

The  easy  way  to  avoid  the  truth  is  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  this  is  not  really  a  civil 
war  but  Is  in  fact  essentially  an  inva-sion 
of  South  Vietnam  by  North  Vietnam.  This 
has  produced  the  argument  that  the  way  to 
stabilize  South  Vietnam  Is  to  wage  war 
against  North  Vietnam. 

The  more  thoughtless  and  reckless  mem- 
bers of  this  school  of  thinking  hold  that 
only  by  attacking  North  Vietnam  with  heavy 
and  siistalned  bombardment  can  we  snatch 
a  victory  In  South  Vietnam  from  the  jaws  of 
defeat.  They  have  not  yet  carried  the  day 
In  Washington.  But  the  President,  when  he 
ordered  the  retaliatory  raids,  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  remind  Hanoi  and  Peiping  that  the 
United  States  could.  If  it  chose  to,  inflict 
devastating  damage. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  the  morality 
and  the  gigantic  risks  of  escalating  the  war, 
there  Is  no  sufllelent  reason  to  think  that  the 
northern  Communists  can  be  bombed  into 
submission.  We  must  not  forget  that  North 
Vietnam  has  a  large  arniy — larger,  it  is  said, 
than  any  other  army  on  the  east  Asian  main- 
land except  China's.  This  North  Vietna- 
mese army  can  walk,  and  nobody  has  yet 
found  a  way  of  bombing  that  can  prevent 
foot  soldiers  from  walking. 

It  is  most  likely  that  if  we  set  out  to  dev- 
astate Hanoi  and  North  Vietnam,  this  army 
would  Invade  South  Vietnam.  In  South 
Vietnam  we  could  not  bomb  the  army  be- 
cause that  would  mean  that  we  would  be 
killing  our  South  Vietnamese  friend.s.  There 
Is  little  reason  to  think  that  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment and  its  very  dubious  troops  would 
be  able  to  fight  back,  or  In  fact  that  it  would 
want  to  flght  back. 

The  Asian  Communists  flght  on  the  land. 
and  they  think  about  war  in  terms  of  in- 
fantry. I  believe  that  the  reason  why  they 
are  not  terrified,  nor  much  deterred,  by  our 
kind  of  military  power  is  that  thev  believe 
a  war  on  the  mainland  will  be  fought  on  the 
ground  and  will  be  decided  on  the  ground. 
There  they  have  not  only  superior  numbers 
but  widespread    popular   support. 

For  this  country  to  involve  itself  in  such 
a  war  In  Asia  would  be  aa  act  of  supreme 
folly.  While  the  warhawks  would  rejoice 
when  It  began,  the  people  would  weep  be- 
fore It  ended.  There  is  no  tolerable  alter- 
native except  a  negotiated  truce,  and  the 
real  problem  is  not  whether  we  should  ne- 
gotiate but  whether  we  can. 

It  Is  not  certain,  given  the  weakness  and 
confusion  In  South  Vietnam,  that  Hanoi  and 
Peiping,  who  are  poised  lor   the   kill,   will 


agree  to  a  cease-fire  and  a  conference  and  a 
negotiation.  But  while  this  has,  I  believe, 
been  the  Implied  objective  of  otir  policy,  the 
time  has  come  when  It  should  be  the  avoweu 
objective,  an  objective  pursued  with  all  our 
many  and  very  considerable  diplomatic  re- 
sources. 


Free  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  n>AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  19.  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  I  include 
in  the  Record  two  editorials  aired  by 
radio  station  KSL,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
which  is  heard  in  part  of  my  congres- 
sional district. 

The  first  editorial,  aired  during  the 
week  of  January  17, 1965,  deals  with  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  free  enterprise 
as  compared  with  a  government  mo- 
nopoly. 

The  second,  aired  during  the  week  of 
January  24,  1965,  portrays  graphically 
just  how  large  $100  billion  is. 

I  commend  the  two  editorials  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Telepkonb 
This,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  Is  the  tale  of 
two  Industries.  Both  are  Involved  In  com- 
munications. Both  are  nationwide.  Bot'n 
are  monopolies  In  their  field. 

One  Is  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.,  which  has  Just  annotinced  It  will 
reduce  its  long-distance  rates  by  $100  millioi: 
a  year.  The  other  is  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
which  plans  to  increase  its  rates  by  $300 
million  a  year. 

In  the  p>ast  30  years,  the  cost  of  a  coast-to- 
coast  telephone  call  has  been  reduced  from 
$9.50  to  $2.25 — or  $1  after  9  pjn.  In  the  sanu- 
period,  the  cost  of  mailing  a  first-class  lettt  :• 
has  risen  from  2  to  5  cents. 

In  those  30  years,  the  telephone  companies 
have  steadily  paid  dividends  to  their  stock- 
holders and  have  paid  more  than  $22  billio:: 
in  taxes  into  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Meanwhil" 
the  Post  Oface  has  lost  more  than  $10  billioii 
Through  breathtaking  technological  ad- 
vaiices  in  the  telephone  system,  you  can  di;i! 
a  number  anywhere  In  North  America,  or  pu'- 
a  call  through  in  minutes  halfway  aroumi 
the  world.  With  a  man  carrying  a  bag  frwii 
his  shoulder  Just  as  he  did  30  years  ago.  : 
takes  2  days  to  send  a  letter  to  the  otnc; 
side  of  town — with  delivery  once  a  day. 

One  of  these  Industries  is  based  on  tiv 
free  enterprise  profit  system.  Tlie  other  ■ 
run  by  Government. 

Guess  which  Is  which.  ^ 

. w 

The   Bttdget 

Imagine  yourself  standing  at  the  corr.t  • 
of  Main  and  Broadway  with  $100  bill'.o.. 
baled  up  in  $10  bills  that  you  want  to  gri^ 
away. 

You  work  hard  at  It.  Peeling  them  ofT  i.p 
fast  as  you  can  work,  you  give  one  awt.y 
every  second.  You  work  at  it  12  hours  u 
day.  365  days  a  year. 

But  you  hadn't  better  plan  on  early  retirf - 
ment,  because  it's  going  to  take  you  6.v> 
years  to  get  the  Job  done. 

Or  suppose  you  start  a  business  and  don  t 
do  too  well  at  It.     In  fact,  you  lose  $1,000  a 


day.  365  days  a  year.  It's  going  to  take  you 
somewhat  more  than  273.000  years  to  lost 
$100  billion. 

Or,  instead  of  giving  away  that  $100  bil- 
lion in  $10  bills,  suppose  you  decide  to  stack 
I  hem  up  and  keep  them.  You  had  better  get 
a  big  yard  and  a  tall  ladder,  because  those 
bills  are  going  to  make  6,000  stacks,  each  the 
■eight  of  the  Washington  Monmnent. 

That,  in  short.  Is  what  President  Johnson 
WIS  talking  about  when  he  presented  a  $99.7 
billion  budget  to  Congress  this  week.  Ex- 
cept that  the  administrative  budget  he  pre- 
sented was  really  $28  billion  short  of  the 
real  spending  budget  when  you  include 
funds  earmarked  for  social  security,  and 
highways,  and  such. 

We  Just  thought  you'd  like  to  know  more 
about  what  $100  billion  looks  like.  Oh,  and 
while  you're  at  it,  you  might  also  consider 
tixis: 

You  could  give  those  $10  bills  away  once 
a  second  foe  75  years,  or  stack  them  into  720 
Washington  Moniunents  Just  with  the  $12 
billion  Interest  we  will  pay  this  year  on  the 
deficits  run  up  by  our  Government  during 
the  past  three  decades. 

Anybody  for  a  return  to  a  balanced 
budget? 


How  Budget  Is  Distorted  Demonstrated  by 
Juggling  Agn^icnltare  Appropriation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  note  an  Increasingly  critical  attitude 
toward  the  Federal  budget  on  the  part  of 
newspaper  editors  and  financial  experts 
throughout  the  country.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  by  Jack  Gore  of  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  News  in  which  the  CCC 
funds  are  discussed: 

How  Budget  Is  Distorted  Demonstrated  by 
Juggling  Agriculture  Appropriation 

A  few  days  ago.  In  commenting  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  new  budget,  we  pointed  out 
how  easy  It  was  to  misrepresent  spending 
Inures  by  deliberately  understating  spending 
needs  and  then  going  back  to  Congress  later 
on  to  request  supplemental  appropriations. 

Through  this  kind  of  figure  Juggling  an 
:\droit  budget  compiler  can  easily  make  it 
:>:.pear  that  an  administration  Is  going  all- 
I  '.i  for  economy  when  the  true  facts  are  en- 
vrcly  different. 

To  illustrate  what  we  man,  it  is  only  neces- 
s  1  ry  to  go  back  and  look  at  the  budget  that 
President  Johnson  presented  to  the  Congress 
;  t  year.  In  that  budget  the  President  asked 
(.  jngress  to  appropriate  only  $1,724  million  to 
replenish  the  capital  funds  of  the  Commod- 
;  y  Credit  Corporation  although  that  agency 
.  d   lost   some   $2,654,900,000   of   its   capital 

i.ds  on  the  1963  operations  of  the  farm 
;    u^e  support  program. 

.'\<  was  pointed  out  on  tlie  floor  of  Con- 
■  '^s  at  the  time,  this  was  a  radical  departure 
:  .:n  previous  practice  as  the  legislators  cus- 
■  narily  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  cover 
•  .i'se  capital  losses  Just  as  soon  as  it  is 
I:  .  rxn  what  the  losses  will  be. 

Btit  President  Johnson,  eager  to  establish 

:.  economy-minded  image  and  badly  want- 

1-4  to  create  the  impression  he  was  more  of 

^  iuaneysaver  than  his  predecessor,  deliber- 

:i  '^iy  a.sked  Congress  last  year  to  appropriate 


less  than  the  full  amoiint  of  the  capital  fund 
losses  piled  up  by  the  CCC,  and  this  "gim- 
mick" made  It  appear  he  was  cutting  the 
Agriculture  budget  by  more  than  one-half 
bUllon  dollars  below  what  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration had  asked  the  previous  year. 

Congressman  Prank  T.  Bow  was  one  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  was  not  fooled  by  this 
"phony"  economy  measure,  and  he  pointed 
out  to  his  colleagues  In  the  lower  House 
that  through  this  kind  of  figure  Juggling  an 
actual  $626  million  increase  in  the  Agricul- 
ture budget  was  being  palmed  off  as  a  half- 
billion  dollar  decrease. 

The  truth  of  Congressman  Bow's  state- 
ment was  made  clearly  apparent  only  last 
week  when  President  Johnson  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  quickly  approve  an  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $1,600  million  for 
the  Agriculture  Department  to  replenish  its 
funds. 

The  President  will  get  his  emergency  ap- 
propriation with  little  debate  or  opposition 
as  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  must 
be  kept  in  capital  funds  to  continue  its  price 
support  program  and  Congress  has  little 
choice  but  to  come  up  with  the  necessary 
money. 

The  fact  that  this  money  would  be  needed 
was  no  secret  last  year  when  the  budget  was 
compiled  and  presented  to  the  Congress.  But 
for  political  purposes  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment spending  was  deliberately  understated 
so  that  President  Johnson  could  go  before 
the  Congress  and  the  people  and  tell  them 
what  a  marvelous  economizer  he  was. 

Since  this  figure  juggling  deal  worked  so 
well  last  year,  it  hJis  again  been  employed 
this  year  to  make  it  appear  that  by  dint  of 
wielding  a  sharp  economy  ax  Mr.  Johnson 
will  be  able  to  keep  his  new  spending  budget 
under  the  $100  billion  mark. 

The  ax  that  President  Johnson  wielded, 
however,  was  about  as  phony  and  as  sharp 
as  the  rubber  tomahawk  our  children  often 
use  to  play  cowboy  and  Indian.  Presumably, 
the  President  slashed  one  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration budget  item  by  some  $80  million. 
But  this  saving  was  achieved  by  changing  the 
dates  on  which  checks  are  sent  out  so  that 
fewer  checks  than  usual  will  be  mailed  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  in  question.  There  is  no 
savings  here,  of  course,  as  the  checks  will 
still  go  out  and  the  money  will  still  be  spent. 
Yet,  on  the  surface.  President  Johnson  can 
claim  credit  for  a  decrease  in  Government 
spending. 

Through  such  gimmicks  as  this,  many  em- 
ployed on  a  billion-dollar  scale,  an  image  is 
created  which  is  completely  false  and  dis- 
torted. In  this  connection  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  addition  to  the  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriation  President  Johnson  has 
asked  the  Congress  to  approve  for  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  he  is  asking  for  almost 
$5  billion  more  in  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  other  departments  in  order  to  pay 
higher  than  estimated  bills  in  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Honest  mistakes  In  budgetmaking  can  be 
pardoned  as  nobody  can  fully  anticipate 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  regard  to  Govern- 
ment revenues  and  expenditures  some  6  to  18 
months  in  advance.  But  there  Is  a  big  dif- 
ference between  budget  discrepancies 
brought  about  by  honest  mistakes  in  Judg- 
ment and  errors  created  by  deliberately  Jug- 
gling tiie  figures  to  arrive  at  some  desired 
political  objective. 

President  Johnson's  new  budget  is  strictly 
of  the  latter  type.  While  it  gives  the  Impres- 
sion Government  spending  will  be  held  iinder 
$100  billion  for  the  1965-66  fiscal  year,  it  Is 
already  certain  actual  spending  wUl  soar 
way  above  that  figure,  and  the  pity  of  It  Is 
that  so  few  of  our  people  seem  to  understand 
how  badly  they  are  being  mislead  by  the 
architects  of  the  Great  Society. 


Dr.  Walter  Johnfton  Analyzes  the  EiectioB 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

op   ILLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10.  1965 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent.  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle in  the  January  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Atomic  Scientists  by  Dr.  Walter 
Johnson,  eminent  American  historian 
and  distinguished  chairman  of  the  His- 
tory Department  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Have  Faith  in  the  20th  Century 
(By  Walter  Johnson) 

"The  most  noteworthy  Republican  victories 
on  Tuesday,"  declared  Fred  A.  Young,  the 
New  York  Republican  State  chairman,  "were 
scored  by  soundly  progressive  Republicans 
who  survived  the  deadly  political  backwash 
from  the  disastrous  alternative  course 
charted  for  our  party  since  the  San  Fran- 
cisco convention."  And  he  added,  "The  Re- 
publican Party  has  paid  a  shattering  price 
for  that  erratic  deviation  from  our  soundly 
moderate   20th   century   course." 

The  election  was  devastating  for  the  Re- 
publican Party.  Not  only  did  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  ticket  carry  the  popular  vote  by  a 
margin  of  16.500,000,  but  the  Republicans 
were  left  with  the  electorlal  vote  of  only 
Arizona,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana. 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  And  across  the 
country  the  Johnson  landslide  mowed  down 
conservative  and  moderate  Republicans  alike. 

The  Democrats  made  a  net  gain  of  38  seats 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  (their  mar- 
gin will  be  295  to  140)  and  added  2  to 
their  already  overwhelming  margin  in  the 
Senate  (It  will  be  68  to  32).  The  Johnson 
plurality  of  over  1  million  votes  In  Ohio 
was  too  much  for  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  to  over- 
come and  he  went  down  by  approximately 
13.000  votes.  Iowa  lost  4  House  Repub- 
lican seats  and  held  on  to  their  fifth  by  less 
than  500  votes.  Nine-term  veteran  conserva- 
tive Katharine  St.  George  was  defeated  In 
New  York. 

The  Johnson  sweep  in  that  State  also  took 
control  of  the  legislature  away  from  the  Re- 
publicans for  the  first  time  since  1934,  and 
the  speaker  of  the  assembly  and  the  senate 
leader  were  among  the  casualties.  Some  of 
th  most  telling  defeats  came  at  the  State 
legislative  level.  In  Michigan,  Indiana  (for 
the  first  time  since  1936),  Iowa,  Utah,  and 
Maine  (for  the  first  time  in  50  years)  the 
Democrats  won  control  of  both  houses  of 
the  legislature.  They  also  seized  control  of 
the  house  in  Illinois.  Colorado,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and  made  major  gains  in  such  States 
as  Wisconsin,  Montana,  North  and  South 
Dakota.  Kansas,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Texas, 
North  Carolina,  and  New  Hampshire.  With 
redistricting  facing  many  States,  the  Demo- 
cratic successes  can  lead  to  a  reversal  of 
small  town  and  rural  control  of  many  legis- 
latures. Moreover,  the  patronage  of  many 
State  and  local  governments  will  now  change 
hands  and  only  add  to  the  difficulties  of  re- 
building a  Republican  Party  with  real 
muscle. 

All  In  all,  everywhere  except  in  the  Deep 
South,  the  Democrats  picked  up  strength  in 
the  Congress,  the  statehouses.  and  the 
county  courthouses.  But  in  Mississippi  and 
South  Carolina  the  Republicans  won  one 
Democratic  house  seat  and  gained  five  In 
Alabama.  The  party  that  began  over  100 
years  ago  as  the  party  of  the  free  States  of 
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t±ie  North  and  the  opponent  of  the  extension 
of  slavery  into  the  western  territories  won 
•with  Goldwater  and  Miller  only  the  electoral 
▼ote  of  Dlxlecrat  States  (and  Arizona) . 

PRIVATE     VEHSUS     GOVXHNMKNT     POWEK 

While  it  Is  a  commonplace  to  say  that 
presidential  elections  are  important.  1964  was 
not  only  important — it  was  extraordinary. 
Beginning  near  the  tiarn  of  the  20th  century, 
the  American  people  had  to  adjxist  their  ideas 
and  traditions  to  the  problems  created  by  the 
vast  expansion  of  industry  and  finance  since 
1865.  At  the  same  time,  they  had  to  attempt 
an  adjustment  to  the  new  position  of  the 
Nation  in  world  politics. 

Equality    of    opportunity    under    freedom 
had  long  been  the  purpose  of  American  life. 
(But  the  Institution  of  slavery  and  the  con- 
tinued restrictions  after  1865  on  the  freedom 
of    the    Negro    were    tragic    denials    of    the 
American    purpose.)     By    the    nineties,    the 
closing   of    the   western   frontier   meant    to 
many   people  that  the   limit  of   horizontal 
mobility    had   been   reached.     At  the   same 
time,    the    rapid    growth    of    transportation, 
Industry,  and  finance  threatened  to  produce  a 
Bituation   where    vertical   mobility,   as   well. 
would  be  checked.     The  father  of  the  muck- 
rakers,  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd,  formerly  an 
editor   of  the   Chicago  Tribune,  warned   in 
1894  that  the  freedom  of  America  had  per- 
mitted the  creation  of  great  wealth  and  now 
the  holders  of  the  wealth  threatened  to  de-  . 
Btroy  the  freedom  of  the  Individual  to  rise 
under  conditions  of  equality  of  opportunity. 
When  the  crisis  in  both  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal mobility  was  reached,  Americans  re- 
acted with  pragmatic  experimentation.    In 
the  years  from  1901   to  1917  and  again  in 
the   thirties,   reformers   or   liberals   or  prog- 
ressives  afi   they    were   variously   called   ex- 
tended  the  power  of   government— Federal. 
Btate.  and  local— to  meet  the  challenges  posed 
by    an    Immense    concentration    of    private 
power.     One  hundred   years  before,   in   Jef- 
ferson's time,  the  liberal  position  had  been 
to  limit  government  or  public  power.     The 
liberal   spokesman,   Thomas   Jefferson,   held 
that  In  the  past  governments  had  been  tyran- 
nical and  had  deprived  people  of  freedom 
and  equality  of  access  to  economic  and  politi- 
cal   power.     Opposing    Jefferson    was    that 
able,  vigorous  spokesman  of  the  Federalist 
•Party.     Alexander     Hamilton,     who     spoke 
powerfully  for  the  more  conservative  posi- 
tion.    He  advocated  a  more  powerful  Central 
Government  than    the  Jeffersonian  liberals 
would     accept.     When     Jefferson     came    to 
power,   however,   most   of   the   Hamlltonlan 
meaBures  were  retained  indicating  that  Jef- 
ferson was  a  pragmatlst  and  that  the  bulk 
of  Federalists  and  Jeffersonians  were  not  as 
far  apart  as  their  campaign  rhetoric  might 
Indicate. 

It  was  not  until  the  last  decade  of  the 
19th  century  that  the  American  people  had 
come  to  grips  with  the  question  of  how  the 
American  purpose  was  faring.  By  this  time, 
Americans  were  no  longer  able  to  turn  their 
backs  on  the  problem  of  power  and  escape  to 
the  wilderness.  In  cities  and  States  across 
the  land — and  most  notably  in  the  Midwest 
and  Par  West — there  arose  a  nonldeological 
grassroots  demand  that  Government  curb 
monopoly,  that  Government  protect  human 
and  natural  resources  from  exploitation  at 
the  hands  of  those  whom  the  Republican 
Roosevelt  called  the  predatory  wealthy, 
and  that  Goveriunent  play  a  larger  role  in 
economic  activity.  The  liberals  of  the  pro- 
gressive era — backed  by  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people — demanded  that  the  power  of 
Government  be  extended  since  these  eco- 
nomic royalists  had  been  destroying  equality 
and  curtailing  freedom.  Although  there 
were  a  handful  of  radicals  on  the  left  who 
wanted  to  root  up  the  American  system,  the 
liberals  of  the  day  were  motivated  by  the 
desire  of  reforming  the  system  in  order  to 
preserve  it.  What  was  needed,  therefore, 
was  a  Government  strong  enough  to  restore 


the  American  purpose.  But,  by  no  means, 
in  extending  the  power  of  Government  did 
these  liberals  advocate  the  all-powerful 
State.  They  were  seeking  rather  a  balance 
between  private  and  public  power  which  had 
been  upset  by  rapid  economic  changes  In 
the  late  19th  century.  Herbert  Croly  in  "The 
Promise  of  American  Life"  (1909)  analyzed 
the  problem  in  an  articulate  fashion  and 
proposed  the  strong  Hamlltonlan  state  suf- 
fused with  Jeffersonian  principles. 

Whether  one  speaks  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  or  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
these  liberal  reformers  were  trying  to  make 
the  benefits  of  the  new  frontiers  of  industry 
and  technology  accessible  to  the  mass  of 
Americans.  Theodore  Roosevelt  remarked 
that  it  was  "our  task  •  •  •  to  strive  for 
social  and  Industrial  Justice.  ♦  •  •  If  on 
this  new  continent  we  merely  build  an- 
other country  of  great  but  unjustly  divided 
material  prosperity,  we  sliall  have  done 
nothing." 

The  Square  Deal  of  the  Republican  Roose- 
velt and  the  New  Freedom  otf  Wilson  launch- 
ed the  adjustment  of  d^ocratlc  institu- 
tions to  the  needs  of  the  industrial  age. 
Building  on  these  precedents,  the  Demo- 
cratic Roosevelt  in  the  perilous  days  of  the 
great  depression  added  to  the  quantity  of 
social  reform  realized  but  he  added  little  to 
the  Intellectual  conceptions  of  the  pre- 
World  War  I  liberals.  By  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  had  come  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  of  power.  It  had  increased  public 
power  to  hold  in  check  the  economic  and 
political  power  of  private  wealth. 

In  this  same  period,  altfouch  Presidents 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson 
stirred  some  awareness  In  the  Nation  of  the 
role  that  the  United  States  should  play  In 
world  affairs.  It  was  not  until  1939  and  after 
that  a  majority  shook  off  cherished  traditions 
of  Isolationism  and  made  px)rt«ntous  deci- 
sions In  world  politics.  Never  before  in 
American  history  had  developments  outside 
the  borders  of  the  Nation  so  dramatically 
influenced  American  decisions.  Despite  a 
restlessness  over  the  new  position  of  the  Na- 
tion and,  at  times,  a  reluctance  to  part  with 
older  ways,  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
jjeople  made  the  transition  not  without 
dignity.  But  a  vocal  minority  of  neoisola- 
tlonlsts,  including  the  radical  right,  con- 
tinued to  demand  a  foreign  policy  based  on 
the  assumption  that  there  were  no  limits  to 
American  power.  They  insisted  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  views 
of  the  Nation's  allies  of  those  of  the  uncom- 
mitted nations.  And  they  adopted  the 
Blmplistic  view  that  the  Communist  nations 
were  a  monolith.  Some  .spoke  in  terms  of 
preventive  or  preemptive  war.  And  some 
spoke  of  the  "liberation"  ©f  the  peoples  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  as  though  America 
alone  possessed  nuclear  weapons.  The  neo- 
Isolationists  attacked  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  Presidents.  Truman,  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  Johnson  were  well 
aware  of  the  Ulusory  quality  of  American 
omnipotence. 

Pivotal  point  of  the  reshaping  of  the  role 
of  government  In  the  economy  and  the  Na- 
tion in  world  decisions  has  been  political 
leadership  by  the  two  major  parties.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  Republican  Presi- 
dents, except  for  Theodore  Roosevelt,  lagged 
behind  the  Democrats  In  leading  the  Nation 
in  making  these  adjustments. 

THE   GOLDWATER  CAPTURE 

The  Goldwater  capture  of  the  Republican 
Party  was  a  direct  chall«ige  to  the  broad 
consensus  that  had  been  built  between  the 
two  parties.  Ordinarily,  attacks  on  the  con- 
sensus have  come  from  such  minor  parties 
as  the  Know  Nothings,  tthe  Populists,  and 
the  Dixlecrats  and  the  Progressives  of  1948, 
In  the  past  such  elements  withdrew  from 
the  coalitions  that  form  the  two  major  par- 
ties and  took  to  the  hustings  to  advocate 
their  position  ha  BhriU  and  simplistic 
phrases. 


But  In  1964  the  Republican  nominee  led 
the  attack.     How,  in  view  of  the  disaster  that 
he  was  to  bring  the  party  in  November,  did 
he  win  the  nomination?     One  of  the  oldest 
rules   of   politics   is   that   you   cannot   be;.t 
"somebody  with  nobody."    The  opposition  to 
the  Arizona  Senator  could  not  agree  on  ar.y 
one  candidate  around  whom  to  rally.     Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller  conducted   a  determined 
campaign  and   did  an  Important  service  in 
challenging    Goldwater's    limited    views    on 
world  affairs  and  his  belief  that  the  Soci;  ; 
Security  System  should  be  made  voluntary 
But  Rockefeller  was  too  liberal  for  the  malr- 
stream     of     Republican     feeling.     Althoxig'.i 
Goldwater  did  not  fare  particularly  well  i:; 
the  17  States  and  the  District  of  Columb:  i 
which  held  primaries,  no  other  single  candi- 
date did  either.    And  in  California,  where   . 
determined  band  of  true  believers  concc;  - 
trat«d  oia  turning  out  the  vote  for  Goldwatt  r 
in  southern  California,  he  won  only  51.4  per- 
cent of  the  vote  to  Rockefeller's  48.6  percen' 
But   this  slim  victory  gave   Goldwater  tlu 
entire  California  delegation  at  an  importar.t 
psychological    moment    6    weeks    before    thi" 
convention   opened.     In   addition.   In  many 
States  which  selected  their  delegates  by  co;;- 
ventions,  Goldwater  supporters  had  long  bee. 
at  work.     Goldwater,  himself,  as  chairman  of 
the   Republican   Senatorial  Campaign   Com- 
mittee, had  since   1958  made  himself  ava;.- 
able    for    fundralslng    dinners    across    tl  ■ 
country.     His  personality  was  appealing,  ai  ■■ 
he  had  helped  local  party  units  raise  fuiu.-. 
while  other  possible  nominees  had  not. 

The  disarray  of  the  Goldwater  opponeir- 
was  made  complete  by  General  Eisenhowtr. 
He  had  long  advocated  that  many  candidat.  - 
compete  for  the  post,  and  he  steadfast :y 
refused  to  back  anyone.  This  left  the  Rock- 
efellers, the  Romneys,  the  Scrantons,  ai.u 
others  without  the  support  of  the  most  In.- 
portant  Republican  votegetter  of  all.  (Ti.c 
general's  refusal  to  assume  a  leadership  rc.e 
should  not  have  been  surprising  since  .s 
President  he  had  consistently  refused  to  be 
the  leader  of  his  party — in  fact  he  had  trici 
to  place  an  aura  of  moral  sanctity  about  Iv.s 
unwillingness  to  function  In  this  role  of  the 
President.)  Eisenhower's  role  up  to  and  r.i 
the  San  Francisco  convention  resulted  in  his 
becoming  the  Von  Hindenburg  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

My  colleague  Prof.  Hans  J.  Morgenthau  has 
pointed  out  ("Goldwater:  The  Romant'c 
Regression,"  Commentary,  September  1964  i 
that  It  Is  a  myth  that  Goldwater  Imposed  ";  p. 
alien  conservative  philosophy"  upon  the  Ri  - 
publicans.  His  philosophy  of  individual- 
ism, free  enterprise,  States'  rights,  a  we;  k 
Federal  Government,  a  balanced  budget,  re- 
duced taxes,  victory  over  Communism,  Amer- 
Ican  omnipotence  abroad  either  through  iS'  - 
latlon  or  domination,  Morgenthau  observes, 
"moves  indeed  in  the  mainstream  of  Repub- 
lican thought."  While  Dewey  and  Nixon  did 
not  share  it,  since  as  coldblooded  operators 
they  were  not  committed  to  any  philosopl:y, 
they  paid  lipservlce  to  it.  But  both  Else:> 
hower  and  Taft  shared  it  In  1952.  Elsen- 
hower's romanticism,  however,  as  Morgen- 
thau writes,  "was  mitigated  by  vaguenei^s 
and  rendered  relatively  innocuous  by  indo- 
lence and-by  a  desire  for  domestic  and  inter- 
national peace." 

The  cleavage  between  Goldwater  and  Ki- 
publican  tradition,  however,  came  over  tie 
Senators  desire  to  implement  his  politic  1 
philosophy  with  political  action.  "His  i:r.- 
mediate^ predecessors  as  leaders  of  the  Et- 
publican  Party,  romantic  though  they  migiit 
have  been,  were  no  fools.  When  their  ro- 
mantic philosophy  CEime  up  aaglnst  the  hard 
facts  of  political  life,  it  was  the  facts  thut 
won  out,"  Morgenthau  remarks.  Although 
Goldwater's  Republican  opponents  "bow  to 
Goldwater's  verbal  picture  of  the  lost  para- 
dise to  be  restored  •  •  •  in  practical  terms 
they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  sta.is 
quo.  •  •   •  Goldwater's     determination     to 
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make  things  over  In  the  image  of  his  philo- 
sophy appears  to  them  as  a  reckless  Inter- 
ference with  the  status  quo  which  they  find 
i.ighly  satisfactory  In  view  of  their  prag- 
matic interests."  I  would  add  that  while 
inost  of  Goldwater's  Republican  opponents 
bowed  "to  Goldwater's  verbal  picttire  of  the 
lost  paradise  to  be  restored,"  such  Senators 
.ns  KucHEL  and  jAvrrs  and  Governors  like 
Rockefeller  and  Romney  did  not. 

It  was  not  only,  however,  that  pragmatic 
Republicans  shuddered  at  Goldwater's  activ- 
ist romanticism,  but  the  Senator  and  his 
supporters  demanded  complete  surrender  by 
Cither  Republicans  to  his  position.  The  con- 
t  ?mpt  with  which  the  more  moderate  R«pub- 
'.cans  were  met  when  they  attempted  to 
..mend  the  civil  rights  and  world  affairs 
planks  of  the  platform — and  the  booing  of 
Crovernor  Rockefeller;  the  nomination  of 
Congressman  William  Miller;  the  way  Gold- 
water  hailed  extremism  In  his  acceptance 
sj>eech;  and  the  takeover  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  by  true  believers  was 
part  of  a  snarling  mood  that  indicated  there 
was  no  longer  any  place  in  the  high  com- 
mand of  the  party  for  those  who  were  not 
Goldwater  activists. 

Historically,  the  presidential  nominating 
conventions  have  served  as  compromising 
ground  for  the  pluralistic  forces  that  form 
The  coalitions  of  the  two  major  parties. 
Factions  that  lose  out  on  the  presidential 
nomination  have  been  assuaged  In  the  plat- 
form, the  nomination  of  the  vice-presidency. 
tiie  speech  of  acceptance,  and  in  the  man- 
.v^ement  of  the  forthcoming  campaign.  But 
not  in  1964. 

This  was  made  amply  clear  throughout  the 
c  .mpaign.  Although  Leonard  Hall,  former 
rhairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, and  Ray  Bliss,  chairman  of  the  Ohio 
Republican  Party — and  the  most  skilled 
manager  in  the  party — were  brought  into 
;he  campaign,  it  was  only  to  arrange  sched- 
li'.es.  They  had  nothing  to  say  about  the 
rqje  of  camp>algn  Goldwater  and  MlUer 
would  conduct.  Dean  Burch,  Goldwater's 
choice  as  national  chairman,  said:  "When 
we  brought  them  in,  we  didn't  intend  it  as 
a  conciliatory  gesture  toward  moderates. 
We  Just  wanted  their  experience."  And 
when  Denison  Kitchel,  Goldwater's  campaign 
nianager,  was  asked  if  he  had  any  regrets 
about  the  campaign,  he  said  that  he  had 
rone.  "We  did  it  the  way  he  wanted  to  do 
We're  satisfied."  (Chicago  Daily  News. 
N  V.  4.  1964.) 

THE    PRESIDENTIAL    CAMPAIGN 

One  of  the  legends  put  to  rest  on  Novem- 
'  r  3  was  that  there  would  be  wholesome  de- 
f'  -tions  in  the  North  among  traditional 
L'  'mocratic  voters  who  resented  the  gains  of 
.■■\-;roes  toward  full  citizenship.  The  sizable 
P'  rcentage  of  the  vote  that  Governor  Wallace 
<..■:  Alabama,  had  received  in  the  Wisconsin. 
I:  ciiana.  and  Maryland  primaries  was  cited 
a.~  evidence.  But  primaries  can  be  mislead- 
i'.:^  because,  unlike  general  elections,  they 
I'-Tx.'  quite  susceptible  to  being  influenced  by  a 
i^le  issue.  (I  recall  that  in  the  1956  Florida 
mary  the  most  Important  Issue  that 
ined  to  emerge  was  whether  Adlal  Steven- 
:;  or  Estes  Kefauver  could  best  curb  the 
v,:t  fly.)  In  the  November  3  election  there 
..=  a  complex  range  of  issues,  and  it  was 
•sident  Johnson's  adroit  strategy  to  keep 
■.^  before  the  public.  Among  those  that 
emphasized  were  prosperity,  peace,  and  a 
nonsible  hand  at  the  helm  of  Government 
■d  in  control  of  nuclear  weapons.  And  he 
;d  heavy  stress  on  the,Great  Society,  which 
juld  bring  advances  in  civil  rights,  attacks 
1  poverty,  more  extensive  Federal  aid  to 
.  ication,  and  the  extension  of  the  social 
iirity  sj-^t^m  to  include  more  adequate 
:odical  care  for  the  aged.  In  all  these  issues, 
Mwater  by  his  own  words — the  Democrats 
d  others  had  only  to  remind  the  voters — 
■)eared  as  a  radical  threat  to  what  had  been 
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achieved  up  to  date  or  could  be  attained  in 
the  future.  (For  a  nonpartisan  analysis  of 
what  Goldwater's  views  actually  were  see 
Congressional  Quarterly  Special  Report,  "The 
Public  Records  of  Barry  M.  Goldwater  and 
William  E.  Miller."  July  31.  1964.) 

Moreover,  President  Johnson  accentuated 
the  need  for  unity — not  the  dlvisiveness  of 
Goldwater — if  the  country  were  to  achieve 
the  Great  Society.  And  he  had  behind  him 
an  extraordinary  record  of  11  months  of  ac- 
complishment In  the  White  House.  When  he 
assiuned  office  after  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy,  the  Government  was  not 
unlike  a  house  shattered  by  a  tornado.  Not 
only  were  John  P.  Kennedy's  major  legislative 
proposals  hopelessly  bogged  down  in  Con- 
gress, but  a  number  of  executive  agencies 
had  not  yet  received  their  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  that  had  begun  the  previous 
July  1.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  took  command 
with  a  sure  hand,  the  appropriations  were 
quickly  forthcoming,  and  in  the  next  few 
months  he  secured  among  other  things  the 
tax  bill,  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  the  anti- 
poverty  legislation.  But  this  high  skill  in 
political  leadership  and  leglsaltive  control 
led  his  Republican  opponents  to  refer  con- 
temptuously to  him  as  a  "wheeler-dealer." 
As  the  election  campaign  exposed  Senator 
Goldwater's  inadequacy  as  a  presidential  fig- 
ure, increasingly  he  staked  his  hope  of  win- 
ning on  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  character 
of  President  Johnson.  Through  Innuendo, 
Insinuation,  hints,  and  smirks  Goldwater  and 
Miller  treated  the  office  of  President  "with 
utter  vulgar  disrespect,"  Walter  Lippmann 
noted  on  October  27.  "The  character  of  the 
man  who  will  continue  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States  has  been  maligned  by  his  rival 
in  a  manner  which  has  hitherto  been  re- 
served for  anonymous  inciters  of  whispering 
campaigns." 

Although  President  Johnson  was  unable 
to  exalt  the  public  in  the  manner  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  he  did  make  the  choice 
between  himself  and  Goldwater  devastatlngly 
clear.  As  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbright  remarked 
(Satiu-day  Review,  Oct.  24) : 

"These.  I  think,  are  the  basic  issues  in 
the  current  election  campaign:  in  domestic 
affairs,  whether  we  are  to  continue  making 
organized  efforts  to  resolve  problems  of  edu- 
cation, employment,  poverty,  and  race,  or 
whether  we  are  to  abandon  these  efforts  and 
let  nature  take  its  course  for  good  or  111; 
and,  in  foreign  affairs,  whether  we  are  to 
continue  seeking  ways  of  reducing  the  ten- 
sions of  the  cold  war  and  thereby  reducing 
the  danger  of  nuclear  war  or  whether  we  are 
to  repudiate  the  policies  of  Presidents  Tru- 
man, Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson  and 
lead  the  Nation  on  a  crusade  to  destroy  com- 
munism all  over  the  world — a  crusade  that 
must  take  us  again  and  again  to  the  brink, 
and  ultimately  over  the  brink,  of  nuclear 
disaster." 

The  front  lash  of  Republicans  and  inde- 
I>endents  added  immeasurably  to  the  Pres- 
ident's sweeping  victory.  Only  in  the  Deep 
South  did  racial  prejudice  bring  Goldwater 
any  substantial  votes.  There,  his  strength 
was  greatest  in  the  traditional  Democratic 
rural  and  smalltown  areas  of  the  black  belt, 
where  Negroes  have  been  prevented  from 
voting.  But  he  did  not  fare  as  well  in  urban 
areas,  including  Atlanta,  where  Elsenhower 
and  Nixon  had  Improved  the  Republican 
stance.  Not  only  were  the  Republicans  in 
the  fifties  receiving  an  increasing  white  vote 
In  the  cities,  but  in  1956,  Ike  received  ap- 
proximately 86  percent  of  the  vote  In  pre- 
dominantly Negro  precincts  and  Nixon  4  years 
later  held  a  reduced  but  ccanfortable  major- 
ity. But  here  in  1964,  as  well  as  in  other 
southern  cities,  Johnson  received  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  Negro  ballots.  And  in  northern 
cities  where  Nixon  had  won  approximately 
30  percent  and  Eisenhower  35  percent  of 
the  Negro  vote,  Goldwater  reduced  the  Re- 
publicans to  less  than  10  percent  of  the  vote. 


A  REAL  REPUBLICAK 


President  Johnson's  ixq>ular  vote  of  some 
42  million  is  attributable  to  no  section, 
ethnic  at  racial  group,  or  class  or  vocation. 
He  was  the  choice  of  the  East,  the  Midwest, 
the  Mountain  States,  the  west  coast,  and  the 
Southwest.  He  emerged  as  the  choice  of 
farmers,  industrial  workers,  urban  dwellers, 
and  suburbanites.  As  that  shrewd  observer 
of  American  voting  behavior,  Samuel  Lubell, 
has  written  (Chicago  Daily  News,  Nov.  9) : 
"The  famed  New  Deal  coalition  has  been  re- 
stored with  a  new  vigor  and  unity." 

President  Johnson's  15.5  million  popular 
vote  plurality — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  de- 
feated Alf  M.  Landon  by  11  million— should 
bury  another  legend.  I  recall  a  number  of 
passages  at  arms  with  the  late  Senator  Rob- 
ert A.  Taft,  who  contended  there  were  mil- 
lions of  Republicans  who  stayed  home  rather 
than  vote  for  "me  too"  candidates  like  Wen- 
dell Wlllkie  and  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  I  dis- 
agreed then  and  contended  that  the  Repub- 
licans in  order  to  win  the  Presidency  had  to 
persuade  a  number  of  those  who  had  favored 
and' or  who  had  gained  from  New  Deal  re- 
form measures,  and  who  knew  the  respon- 
sible role  the  country  had  to  play  In  wcH-ld 
j>olltic3,  to  vote  Republican.  Any  conserva- 
tive who  threatened  to  reverse  the  social  and 
economic  changes  of  the  depression  era  and 
who  supplied  neoisolatlonlst  answers  to 
world  problems  had  no  chance  of  winning. 
(The  modern  Republicanism  of  Elsenhower, 
after  all,  was  a  pragmatic  acceptance  of  the 
New  Deal  and  Truman's  containment  poli- 
cies although  the  rhetoric  might  have 
sounded  like  the  opposite.) 

Senator  Taft,  however,  was  adamant.  A 
"real  Republican"  could  wrln.  Well,  in  1964. 
the  pragmatic  conservative  was  replaced  by 
the  activist-nihilist  conservative — "a  choice 
not  an  echo."  The  slogan  "In  your  heart  you 
know  he's  right"  was  answered  by  one  voter, 
at  least,  as  he  waited  in  a  long  line  to  cast 
his  ballot,  "in  our  guts  we  know  he's  nuts." 
(New  Tork  Herald  Tribune.  Nov.  4). 

I  now  find  myself  in  the  position  of  h&ving 
William  F.  Buckley,  Jr..  agree  with  me.  He 
wrote  on  November  7  that  conservatives 
should  "finally  and  forever,  put  aside  that 
consoling  dogma  they  have  tucked  under 
their  pillows  ever  since  Wlllkie  was  defeated 
in  1940,  namely,  that  the  Republicans  had 
only  to  nominate  a  sure-enough  conserva- 
tive to  guarantee  a  sweep,  coast  to  coast." 
(Chicago  Dally  News.) 

Not  only  did  a  real  Republican  lose  by 
the  largest  popular  vote  plurality  in  American 
history,  but  the  Democrats  scored  a  net  gain 
of  38  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Fifty-four  Republican  Representatives  on 
June  17  signed  the  following  statement.  "We 
are  convinced  that  the  nomination  of  Sen- 
ator Barry  Goldwater  will  result  in  substan- 
tial increases  in  Republican  membership  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress."  Among  the  sign- 
ers who  went  down  to  defeat  were  Bruce 
Alger  (Texas),  Ralph  Beermann  (Nebraska), 
Steven  Derounian  (New  York),  Ed  Foreman 
(Texas).  W.  H.  Harrison  (Wyoming).  Ben 
Jensen  (Iowa) .  August  Johansen  (Michigan) , 
Robert  McLoskey  (Illinois),  John  Pillion  and 
Katherine  St.  George  (New  York) .  Don  Short 
(North  Dakota),  M.  G.  Snyder  (Kentucky), 
William  Stlnson  and  Jack  Westland  (Wash- 
ington ) .  And  three  other  Inctmabente,  who 
signed  the  statement  but  did  not  seek  re- 
election, saw  their  districts  go  Democratic. 
Meanwhile,  Republican  moderates  and  lib- 
erals survived  with  only  a  small  drop  In 
number.  Only  4  of  the  34  incumbent  Re- 
publican Representatives  who  were  endorsed 
by  Charles  P.  Taft's  committee  to  support 
moderate  Republicans  were  defeated. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  11  out  of  the 
21  Republicans  outside  the  South  who  were 
against  the  flnal  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  were  defeated.  And.  while  all  14  south- 
ern Republicans  opposed  the  law,  3  of  tbeyi 
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v^ere  defeated.  But.  at  the  same  time,  all 
the  12  southern  Democrats  who  voted  for  the 
bill  were  reelected,  with  Representative  Ross 
Bass  winning  the  Senate  seat  from  Ten- 
nessee formerly  held  by  Estes  Kefauver. 

The  conservative  coalition  of  northern  Re- 
publicans and  conservative  southern  Demo- 
crats was  seriously  weakened  by  the  north- 
ern Democratic  gains.  And  the  six  con- 
servative southern  Democratic  seats  won  by 
Republicans  In  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Georgia  can  only  add  to  the  increased  In- 
fluence of  liberal  northern  Democrats  in 
the  Democratic  caucus. 

Meanwhile  the  Senate  elections  brought 
the  Democrats  a  net  gain  of  two.  But 
the  significant  outcome  was  the  reelection 
of  all  the  liberal  Democratic  "class  of  1958." 
(The  one  exception  may  be  Senator  Howard 
Cannon  of  Nevada,  whose  slight  lead  may  be 
reversed  In  a  recount.)  Six  years  ago,  when 
the  Democrats  won  13  seats  from  the  Re- 
publicans, the  Senate  acquired  a  much  more 
liberal  orientation  than  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
the  leader  of  the  liberal  wing  of  the  Texas 
Democratic  Party,  captured  56  percent  of 
the  vote;  Gale  McGee,  whose  Wyoming  seat 
was  considered  immensely  vulnerable,  con- 
fronted an  extremely  conservative  opponent 
and  won  by  nearly  54  percent  of  the  vote. 

Without  an  impressive  amount  of  ticket- 
Bplitting.  many  Republican  Senate  and  gov- 
ernorship candidates  would  have  been 
ewamped  by  the  Johnson-Humphrey  land- 
slide. In  Massachusetts,  John  Volpe  won 
the  governorship  by  50.5  percent  whUe  John- 
son swept  the  State  with  76.4  percent  of  the 
vote.  And  the  Attorney  General,  Edward  A. 
Brooke,  who  Ignored  Goldwater,  won  by 
a  750,000  margin,  the  largest  for  a  Repub- 
lican In  the  State's  history.  In  Michigan 
while  Johnson  was  winning  with  a  67.7 
percent  margin.  Gov.  George  Romney,  who 
had  refused  to  endorse  Goldwater,  was  re- 
elected with  56.3  percent  of  the  vote.  And 
In  Washington,  Republican  Daniel  J.  Evans, 
who  had  been  for  Nelson  Rockefeller  before 
the  San  Francisco  convention,  won  the  gov- 
norship  with  60.1  percent  of  the  vote  while 
Johnson  was  winning  62.4  percent. 

A  number  of  defeated  candidates  ran  well 
ahead  of  Goldwater.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.  ran  12.6 
percentage  points  ahead  of  the  Arizona  Sen- 
ator in  Ohio  but  lost  by  approximately  13.000 
votes.  Senator  Kenneth  Keating  ran  12.2 
percentage  points  ahead  of  Goldwater  in  New 
York  and  Charles  Percy  In  Illinois  ran  over 
335,000  votes  ahead  of  the  top  of  the  ticket 
but  failed   In  his  bid  for  the   governorship. 

THK    AI-TERMATH 

Senator  Hugh  Scott,  who  squeated  through 
In  Pennsylvania  despite  President  Johnson's 
record-breaking  plurality  ot  well  over  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter -votes,  demanded  on  No- 
vember 10  that  "southern  scalawags"  and 
"hardcore  radical  right  elements"  be  removed 
from  the  leadership  of  the  Republican  Party. 
He  aimed  his  fire  at  National  Committee 
Chairman  Dean  Burch  and  Executive  Director 
John  A.  Greniar,  of  Alabaina.  Scott  charged 
that  Grenier  had  conducted  the  campaign 


with  no  intention  of  winning  but  with  the 
strong  intention  of  ruling  over  the  ruins. 
"We  have  no  room  In  the  Republican  Party 
for  van  carriers  who  would  caxry  the  ashes  of 
the  party  In  their  personal  possession,"  the 
Pennsylvanlan  stated. 

Although  Senator  Goldwater  announced 
on  November  4  that  the  cause  of  conservatism 
had  not  been  hurt  by  his  candidacy  since  he 
had  polled  26  million  votes,  others  pointed 
out  that  the  party  that  had  lost  in  1960  by 
112,803  votes  lost  in  1964  by  15,500.000.  But 
Denlson  Kitchel,  Goldwatcr's  campaign  man- 
ager, was  adamant:  "We  may  have  to  wait  for 
4  years,  but  we're  going  to  get  tliis  Govern- 
ment back  where  it  belongs.  " 

Republican  Governors  dis^igreed.  ( The  Re- 
publicans made  a  net  gain  o:  1  Go,  ernor, 
giving  them  17  out  of  50.)  Robert  E.  Smylie, 
of  Idaho,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Gov- 
ernors' Association,  announced:  "In  the  face 
of  the  greatest  disaster  in  the  history  of 
modern  presidential  elections,  surviving  lead- 
ers of  our  party  have  to  regroiq)  and  revitalize 
the  party  machinery — and  soon,  if  we  are  to 
fight  again,  and  win."  A  few  days  later 
Richard  Nixon  declared  that  the  Republican 
Party  had  to  steer  its  "too  far  right"  course 
back  toward  the  "high  center  ground." 

After  the  Republican  Party  made  a  disas- 
troua  decision  at  the  San  Francisco  conven- 
tion, the  country  demonstrated  that  extrem- 
ism. In  the  defense  of  19th  century  attitudes 
was  a  political  vice.  Unlike  the  Harding  vot- 
ers in  1920,  the  voters  In  1964  rejected  the 
"return  to  normalcy."  A  more  mature  elec- 
torate clearly  Indicated  Its  rejection  of  a 
rettUTi  to  a  19th  centtiry  past — before  world 
problems  pressed  on  the  Nation,  before  public 
power  had  had  to  be  increased  to  cope  with 
private  power,  and  before  big  government 
was  essential  to  deal  with  the  problems  creat- 
ed by  rapid  technological  and  scientific 
change 

When  Senator  Goldwater  refused  to  con- 
cede the  election  during  the  evening  of 
November  S,  he  told  the  reporters  that  he 
did  not  believe  either  In  polls  or  In  projec- 
tions. And  one  might  add— nor  did  he  be- 
lieve In  the  20th  century. 
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Ova  H.  Tolley,  Dunbar,  W.  Va.,  in  place  ot 
O  H.  Young,  retired. 

Myrna  P.  Profflt.  Hansford,  W.  Va.,  In  place 
of  O.  G.  Toney,  retired. 

William  E.  White,  Newell,  W.  Va.,  In  place 
of  C.  E.  Mills,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

yerne  L.  Thompson,  Wyocena,  Wis.,  In 
p..    e  of  R.  E.  Andrews,  deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  19,  1965: 

Office  of  Emergenct  Planning 

Buford  Ellington,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Oflace  of  Emergency  Planning. 
Department  of  Defense 

Kenneth  E.  BeLleu,  of  Oregon,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Graeme  C.  Bannerman,  of  the  District  of 
Coltimbla,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

UJ5.  Am  Force 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  assigned 
tc,  positions  of  Importance  and  responsibility 


designated  by  the  President,  In  the  grade 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8066,  title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code: 

Lt.  Gen.  WUUam  H.  Blanchard.  1445A 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  UJ3.  Air 
Force,  to  be  general. 

Maj.  Gen.  James  V.  Edmundson,  1863A, 
Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Friedman,  1397A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 

Maj.  Gen.  William  K.  Martin,  1697A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 

Lt.  Gen.  James  Ferguson,  1530A  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  to  be  senior  Air 
Force  member.  Military  Staff  Committee, 
United  Nations,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 711,  title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code. 

U.S.  Navt 

Rear  Adm.  Charles  T.  Booth  II,  VS.  Navy, 
having  been  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  6231, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  Indicated  while  so  serving,  to  be  vice 
admiral. 

Adm.  Harold  P.  Smith,  VS.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  indicated,  when  re- 


\ 


tired,    pursuant  to   title    10,   United    States 
Code,  section  6233,  to  be  admiral. 
n.S.  Marink  Corps 

Lt.  Gen.  Henry  W.  Buse,  Jr.,  U£.  Marine 
Corps,  having  been  designated,  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  6232,  f<H'  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  tbe  contemplation  of  said  section,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  indicated,  while 
so  serving,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 
In  the  Armt 

The  nominations  beginning  Edward  H. 
Frlck  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  John  H.  Zleg- 
ler  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1965. 

In  the  Navt  and  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  William  C. 
AdEims,  Jr.,  to  be  captain  in  the  Navy,  and 
ending  John  W.  Winters,  Jr.,  to  be  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
February  8,   1965. 
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Tribute  to  tke  Utc  President  Herbert  C 
Hoorer  by  Dr.  Frederick  Browa 
Harris 


'       EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  19, 1965 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  memori- 
al address  for  the  late  President  Herbert 
C.  Hoover,  delivered  by  Dr.  Frederick 
Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Memorial  Address  for  the  Late  President 

Herbert  C.  Hoover 
(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of 

th»  UJS.  Senate,  October  23,  1964,  In  tlio 

Capitol  rotunda) 

"I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  sayeth 
the  Lord.  He  that  believeth  in  Me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.  Whosoever 
Uveth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall  never  die. 
The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge  and  under- 
neath are  the  everlasting  arms.  The  Lord  is 
my  light  and  my  salvation.  Whom  shall  I 
fear?  The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life. 
Of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid? 

"Let  us  now  praise  famous  men  and  our 
fathers  that  begat  us.  The  Lord  hath 
wrought  great  glory  by  them  through  his 
great  power  from  the  beginning;  such  as  did 
bear  rule  and  their  kingdoms.  Men  renown 
for  their  power,  giving  counsel  by  their  un- 
derstanding and  declaring  prophecies.  Lead- 
ers of  the  people,  by  their  counsel,  and  by 
their  knowledge  of  learning,  meet  for  the 
people,  wise  and  eloquent  In  their  instruc- 
tion; men  furnished  with  ability,  living 
peaceably  in  their  habitations.  AU  these 
were  honored  In  their  generations  and  were 
the  glory  of  their  time.  There  be  of  them 
that  have  left  a  name  behind  them,  that 
their  praises  might  be  reported.  But  these 
were  merciful  men  whose  righteousness  hath 
not  been  forgotten.  With  their  seeds  shall 
continually  remain  a  good  inheritance,  and 
their  children  are  within  the  covenant. 
Their  bodies  are  buried  in  peace,  but  their 
names  Uveth  forever  more.  People  will  tell 
of  their  wisdom,  and  the  congregation  will 
show  forth  their  praise."  (The  Book  of  Ec- 
cleslasticus.) 

And,  now.  from  the  New  Testament:  "Let 
not  your  heart  be  troubled.  Ye  believe  In 
God;  believe  also  In  Me.  In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions.  If  it  were  not  so 
I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you,  and  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place 
for  you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you 
unto  Myself.  That  where  I  am.  there  ye  may 
be  also.  I  am  the  way.  the  truth  and  the 
life.  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also.  Peace, 
I  leave  with  you;  My  peace,  I  give  unto  you. 
Not  as  the  world  giveth  give  I   unto  you. 
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Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.  Neither  let 
it  be  afraid." 

Let  xa  lift  our  hearts  in  prayer. 

O  God,  who  art  the  strength  of  those 
who  put  their  trust  In  Thee,  we  bless  Thy 
name  for  all  those  who  have  died  in  the 
Lord  and  now  rest  from  their  labors,  having 
received  the  end  of  their  faith,  even  the  sal- 
vation of  their  souls.  Especially,  we  call  to 
remembrance  Thy  loving  kindness  and  Thy 
tender  mercies  to  this  Thy  servant  for  all 
Thy  goodness  that  vsrlthheld  not  his  portion 
in  the  Joys  of  this  earthly  life;  and  for  Thy 
guiding  hand  along  the  way  of  his  pilgrimage. 
we  give  Thee  thanks  and  praise. 

Especially,  we  bless  Thee  for  Thy  grace 
that  kindled  In  his  heart  the  love  of  Thy 
dear  name  that  enabled  him  to  endure  unto 
the  end  and  to  attain  the  victory.  Yea.  to 
become  more  than  conqueror  through  Him 
that  loveth  us.  We  magnify  Thy  holy  name 
that  his  trials  and  temptations  be  ended; 
sickness  and  death  be  pasU  With  all  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  his  mortal  life  his 
spirit  Is  at  home  In  Thy  presence.  In  whose 
right  hand  dwelleth  eternal  peace.  Grant, 
O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  that  we  who  re- 
joice In  the  triumphs  of  those  who  have 
fought  the  good  fight  and  have  kept  the  faith 
may  profit  by  their  example  and  becoming 
followers  of  their  faith  and  patience,  we  also 
may  enter  with  them  Into  an  inheritance 
incorruptible  and  undeflled  and  that  fadeth 
not  away.  Through  Jestis  CJhrlst.  oiu-  Lord. 
Amen. 

In  this  memorial  hour,  bowing  in  this 
shrine  of  each  patriot's  devotion,  whose  spa- 
cious dome  mirrors  the  epic  of  our  Nation's 
life,  we  come  to  view  with  gratefiil  pride 
the  glowing  pagent  of  the  90  years  of 
the  noble  citizen  who  has  passed  on  from 
our  side  and  sight.  A  poignant  explanation 
rings  in  our  ears  from  the  «torled  past.  It 
is  recorded  In  the  Holy  Book  upon  whose 
truths  the  character  of  Herbert  Hoover  was 
nurtured.  As  we  come  to  recount  his  ex- 
ploits it  is  a  sentence  written  across  a  vacant 
place  in  the  Nation's  skyline.  Know  ye  that 
there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this 
day  in  Israel.  Fallen?  That  is  but  the  poor 
blundering  verdict  of  the  human  perspective 
with  our  spirit  shadowed  by  the  sadness  of 
farewell  as  the  drooping  flags  of  an  acclaim- 
ing nation  whisper  the  Republic's  edleu  to 
one  of  its  tallest  sons.  EH-en  in  this  volcanic 
day,  the  31st  President  of  the  United  States 
seemed  so  much  a  part  of  the  Nation's 
wealthy  assets  with  his  sage  counsel,  drawn 
out  of  the  rich  deposits  of  the  long  years. 
But  our  stricken  hearts  are  crying  out  In 
those  ancient  words  of  wistful  loss.  "My 
Father.  My  Father.  The  chariots  of  Israel 
and  the  horsemen  thereof."  For  a  workman 
who  needed  not  to  be  ashemed  has  been 
caught  up  by  the  chariots  bending  low. 
Tenderly,  this  day  of  the  Nation's  grief,  we 
bear  the  worn  bodily  tenements  of  the  oldest 
Chief  Executive  to  this  highest  pedestal  of 
honor  where  so  recently  lay  the  martyred 
form  of  the  youngest.  As  this  day  we  think 
of  his  earthly  pilgrimage  beginning  2  years 
before  the  centennial  of  the  signing  of  the 
Immortal  Declaration,  and  continuing  an  un- 
abated pursuit  of  the  highest  and  best  for 
this  land  of  his  love  and  prayer  to  within 
a  dozen  years  of  her  200th  anniversary. 
we  are  vividly  conscious  of  a  background  of 


humanitarian  achievement  and  of  national 
contributions  which  for  dedicated  time  and 
talent  and  substance  strikes  dumb  any  poor 
faltering  words  of  appraisal  or  appreciati-n 
we  could  attempt  to  bring.  SuflQce  It  to  say 
that  the  amazing  record  Herbert  Hoover  his 
left  in  the  accomplishment  of  rescuing  enter- 
prises under  our  starry  banner  and  belting 
the  needy  earth,  speak  for  themselves  i:i 
almost  tinbelievable  results  far  beyond  a:.y 
poor  power  of  ours  to  add  or  to  detract. 

The  daring  projects  he  assumed  threw 
bridges  across  the  gulfs  of  vast  misery, 
bridges  of  mercy  and  help  which  became 
crowded  thoroughfares  for  food  and  clothing 
and  medicine  for  millions,  including  huddka 
armies  of  children  who  otherwise  would  have 
perished.  And  so  It  Is  ours  today,  gratefully, 
to  salute  one  who  brought  sustenance  to 
more  starving  humans  than  any  other  ir.  n 
who  has  ever  walked  this  earth.  It  was  his 
voice  that  persuaded  America  to  gird  herself 
for  this  world's  summons  by  eating  less  and 
growing  more;  that  she  might  be  the  savior 
of  millions  and  millions  without  regard  to 
political  frontiers.  In  the  midst  of  an  eco- 
nomic hurricane,  still  he  believed  that  the 
clouds  were  lies  and  that  the  blue  sky  is 
the  truth.  Later,  standing  in  the  sunllg,-ht  of 
popular  esteem,  he  was  called  upon  by  Lis 
White  House  successors  to  take  a  strategic 
part  in  strenthening  the  very  structure  of 
the  Government.  Meekly  he  came  throusb 
the  fires  of  criticism  to  adulation  and  coro- 
nation in  the  heart  of  the  Nation  that  he  had 
served  so  faithfully. 

We  cannot  but  remember  that  back  of  a".! 
his  attitudes  and  motivation  was  a  character 
strong,  unbending,  unblemished.  Always. 
he  wore  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life. 
The  faith  in  the  supremacy  of  spiritual  veri- 
ties. In  Its  roots,  went  back  to  the  frugal 
upbringing  and  the  strict  but  quiet  beliefs 
of  a  Quaker  home  and  the  Quaker  meetlnc- 
house.  To  that  cradle  of  his  later  matisre 
faith.  We  wUl  take  his  body  to  Its  resting 
place  on  the  coming  Sabbath,  and  there  .it 
the  spot  dear  to  his  heart  because  of  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood,  multitudes  vrtll  con.? 
In  the  years  to  be  to  repeat  the  national 
saga  which  has  been  written  by  his  life  for 
so  lived  he  from  his  birth  In  singleness  and 
gentleness  and  honor  and  clean  mirth. 

Again  and  again  he  warned,  as  he  did  in 
his  closing  message  to  Congress.  These  are 
his  words  now:  "•  •  •  that  social  and  e<:o- 
nomlc  solutions  will  not  satisfy  unless  th.ey 
conform  to  the  ideals  of  life  that  are  rooted 
in  religion  and  fed  from  purely  spirit  ml 
springs."  And  he  declared  that  If  science 
outstripped  our  moral  and  spiritual  resources 
as  a  nation,  we  are  doomed.  And  that  with 
brilliance  without  wisdom,  and  power  with- 
out conscience,  the  fateful  handwriting  is  on 
the  wall.  From  the  lips  of  this  man  the 
Nation  revered,  who  was  the  very  symbol  nf 
integrity  in  the  things  that  make  a  man  ar.d 
make  a  nation  truly  great,  shall  we  listen  in 
this  hallowed  hour  to  one  of  the  last  stare- 
ments  of  Herbert  Hoover  as  he  said:  "The 
longer  I  live,  and  the  more  I  see.  the  more 
confidence  I  have  in  the  American  system  of 
constant  goodwill  and  service  to  other  na- 
tions and  of  free  enterprise,  and  personal 
liberty."  And  then  he  adds,  "We  have  a 
great  way  of  life.  Let's  keep  It  that  way." 
Thus,  the  31st  President  ended  his  matchless 


career    solemnly    confident    that    we    would 
keep  It,    And  keep  It  we  will.     So  help  us, 

God. 

"F  'ther  grant  Thy  grace  divine 
T  ■  make  these  mystic  temples  thine; 
W  hen  wasting  age  and  wearying  strife 
Have  sapped  the  leaning  walls  of  life, 
When  Darkness  gathers  over  all 
And  the  last  tottering  pillars  fall. 
Take  the  poor  dust  Thy  mercy  warms 
And  mold  it  Into  heavenly  forms." 

,\nd  now — 

"Earth  to  earth  and  dust  to  dust 
Calmly  now  the  words  we  say — 

Left  behind  we  wait  in  trust 
For  the  Resurrection  Day. 

F.ther  in  Thy  blessed  keeping 
Leave  we  now  Thy  servant  sleeping." 
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KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  19, 1965 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  came  across  a  short  article  in 
the  Saturday  Review  describing  the 
progressive  civic  program  conducted  by 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  It  so  happens  that 
a  few  years  ago  I  lost  my  administrative 
a.'^'^istant,  John  Erickson,  to  this  pro- 
gram and  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  this 
activity  has  been  singled  out  as  a  prime 
example  of  industrial  good  citizenship. 
Since  I  know  that  there  is  at  least  one 
Democrat  working  toward  interesting 
Ford  employees  in  political  activities,  I 
feci  that  the  loss  of  my  able  assistant 
wa.s  not  completely  in  vain. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

Ford's  CrriZENSHip  Program 
(By  L.  L.  L.  Golden)' 

Not  all  of  the  450  companies  that  have 
public  affairs  programs  have  found  them 
su  .'cessftil.  Many  of  them  have  lacked  all- 
out  management  support;  not  enough  Et«am 
has  been  put  behind  them.  But  not  one  of 
the  corporations  that  has  set  up  a  serious, 
well-thought-out  program  of  public  affairs 
and  given  It  a  thorough  test  has  dropped  It. 

It  Is  easy  enough  to  make  grand  gestures 
during  national  election  campaigns  and  to 
a^ i  employees  to  register,  to  vote,  or  to  make 
cor.tributlons  to  the  party  of  their  choice. 
It  Is  difficult  Indeed  to  develop  a  solid  pro- 
gram that  runs  all  year  and  makes  a  con- 
certed effort  to  train  employees  to  under- 
stand and  participate  actively  in  politics. 

There  are  some  outstanding  examples  of 
gotd  public  affairs  programs.  Chase  Man- 
hat  um  Bank.  Monsanto  Chemical.  Western 
E.f  trie,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  Clin  Mathie- 
son.  all  have  worthy  programs.  One  of  the 
bt*  In  the  country  is  that  of  the  Ford  Mo- 
tor Co. 

Tlie  Ford  effective  citizenship  program  was 
ttiT-Qd  In  1960.  It  Is  administered  by  the 
cont;>any's  civic  and  government  affairs  of- 
fice and  has  the  complete  backing  of  top 
m::iagement.  It  encourages  employees  to 
becme  active  In  civic  and  political  affairs 
In  the  party  of  their  choice,  not  as  agents  of 
the  company  but  as  private  citizens.  The 
fon.pany's  philosophy  was  put  this  way  by 
Its  chairman.  Henry  Ford  II,  In  a  speech  In 
1961:  "We  find  that  nonpartlsanshlp  Is  an 


essential  feature  In  aU  such  activities.  In 
the  case  of  employee  programs.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  keep  In  mind  that  the  objective  Is 
not  to  further  the  pet  political  theories  of 
top  management;  it  is  to  help  build,  in 
American  political  life,  in  the  electorate,  and 
In  both  major  political  parties  a  solid,  active 
group  of  politically  and  economically  In- 
formed and  moderate  people.  Corporations 
are — or  ought  to  be — politically  colorblind.** 

Ford's  effective  citizenship  program  in- 
cludes the  effective  citizenship  course,  the 
know-your-government  seminars,  the  volun- 
tary political  contribution  plan,  the  Informed 
voter  program,  and  the  leave  of  absence 
policy. 

The  effective  citizenship  course,  built 
around  the  basic  format  of  the  "action  course 
In  practical  politics"  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Is  presented  In  eight  2-hour  dis- 
cussion sessions  during  the  employees'  off 
hours  but  at  no  cost  to  them.  They  deal  with 
such  vital  subjects  as  the  political  party,  po- 
litical leadership  and  its  functions  and  prob- 
lems, the  political  campaign,  political  clubs 
and  political  meetings,  the  political  party 
and  the  determination  of  public  policy,  the 
organization  of  local  government  and  parties, 
the  individual  and  politics,  and  local  political 
leaders.  In  the  last  category  the  discussion 
is  led  by  Republican  and  Democratic  county 
chairmen.  The  session  leaders  are  all  pro- 
fessionals in  government  and  politics.  The 
course  Is  not  concerned  with  issues.  No 
company  p>oint  of  view  is  Injected.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  help  those  attending  the  coxirse 
to  understand  the  political  process. 

The  object  of  the  know-your-government 
seminars  Is  to  provide  a  practical  under- 
standing of  how  State  and  local  governments 
work.  A  guest  official  makes  his  presenta- 
tion and  a  free-for-all  discussion  follows.  A 
seminar  program  is,  typically,  made  up  of  five 
2-hour  sessions  at  which  the  mayor,  the 
president  of  the  board  of  education,  the 
county  Judge,  the  State  senator  or  State 
representative  and,  in  the  final  session.  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Party  officials  dlsctiss 
the  ftmctlons  of  their  offices  and  their  prob- 
lems. 

The  voluntary  contributions  plan  encovu-- 
ages  all  employees  to  make  contributions,  not 
Just  before  national  elections,  but  at  least 
once  a  year,  to  a  political  party  or  candidate. 
Every  precaution  Is  taken  so  that  no  one  In 
the  company  except  the  contributor  knows 
how  much  Is  given  or  to  whom. 

The  informed  voter  program  uses  the 
theme  "Know — Before  You  Vote."  Informa- 
tion Is  provided  to  employees  about  voting 
procedures,  the  candidates,  and  the  Issues  on 
the  ballot.  The  company  publishes  voters' 
guides  In  the  more  than  30  employee  news- 
papers. 

Under  the  community  service  awards  pro- 
gram citations  are  presented  in  each  major 
oomi>any  location  to  Ford  employees  who 
have  given  distinguished  service  in  local 
affairs.  The  winners  are  chosen  by  commit- 
tees of  leading  local  citizens. 

Under  the  leave-of-absence  policy,  leaves 
are  given  to  employees  appointed  or  elected 
to  full-time  public  political  office.  They  are 
without  pay  but  employees  returning  to 
Ford  are  given  equivalent  Jobs  or  better  and 
are  protected  In  their  Insurance  and  benefit 
plans  while  on  leave. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  the 
Ford  public  affairs  program  Is  that  it  is 
administered  by  professionals.  The  civic 
and  government  affairs  office,  which  also  has 
the  responsibility  for  the  company's  gov- 
ernment relations  work,  has  a  staff  of  more 
than  50  people,  laetter  than  half  of  them  on 
the  professional  level.  They  work  out  of 
eight  regional  offices.  The  managers  of 
these  c^ces  include  a  former  two-term 
member  of  the  Iowa  State  Legislature;  a 
former  political  science  professor  who  was 
administrative  assistant  to  former  Gov 
WUllam  CNell.  of  Ohio;   a  former  admin- 


istrative assistant  to  Senator  J.  Whxiaic 
FuLBKiGRT.  of  Arkansas;  a  former  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  Senator  Spessaxo  Hol- 
land, of  Florida;  a  torra.et  four-term  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  California;  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  advisory 
committee  in  New  Jersey:  a  one-time  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  former  Congress- 
man Edward  May.  of  Connecticut;  and  the 
secretary  of  the  GoTem<»'s  State  Finance 
Advisory  Commission  of  Texas. 

What  have  been  the  restilts  in  numbers 
of  Ford  employees  elected  to  office?  As  a 
matter  of  policy  the  company  does  not  keep 
track  of  employees  who  hold  public  office  or 
the  level  of  their  offices.  But  in  1964  in 
Michigan  alone,  a  Ford  employee  ran  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  (he  was  defated  In  the  primary) ; 
another  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives (he  was  defeated  in  the  l©th  Congres- 
sional District).  The  present  Michigan 
State  Legislature  has  three  Ford  employees. 
In  one  State  legislative  district  two  Ford 
employees,  a  Republican  and  a  Democrat,  ran 
against  each  other.  And  Ford  employees 
ran  for  many  local  c^ces  from  mayor  and 
councilman  through  almost  the  entire  list. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  Is  not  softheaded  in  its 
public  affairs  program.  It  knows  that  what 
is  good   for   the  country   la  good  for  Ford. 


To  Amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act,  as  Amended 


SPEECH 


or 

HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FREUNGHUYSEN 

or   NEW    JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  2998)  to  amend 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act, 
as  amended.  In  order  to  Increase  the  author- 
ization for  appropriations. 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  surprised  at  thla 
recent  development,  by  which  there  has 
been  proposed  a  3-year  extension  for 
this  Agency.  I  am  also  surprised  that 
the  Chairman  has  been  willing  to  state 
that  there  is  merit  to  a  3-year  extension, 
instead  of  a  4 -year  extension  which  the 
committee  itself  recommended.  In  my 
own  opinion,  we  should  reduce  it  fur- 
ther. It  should  be  a  2 -year  extension. 
What  has  taken  place  here  strengthens 
my  conviction  that  a  case  has  not  been 
made  for  an  extension  beyond  2  years. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  in  urging 
support  of  the  substitute,  suggests  that 
the  next  Congress  wiU  determine  whether 
or  not  the  Agency  should  have  a  renewal 
on  its  lease  of  life.  But  surely,  in  the 
case  of  an  agency  like  this,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  need  for  such  review  within 
a  2-year  period.  The  discussion  between 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  indicates  quite  clearly 
that  no  committee  is  likely  to  get  an 
agency  to  testify  every  week  or  every 
6  months.  Unless  there  is  some  particu- 
lar reason  for  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee to  have  executive  branch  witnesses 
come,  that  probably  will  not  be  done. 

I  would  reiterate  the  advisability — 
and  surely  there  must  be  some  validity 
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to  the  argument  of  those  of  us  who  axe 
recommending  this — of  a  2-year  exten- 
sion for  this  Agency.  I  do  not  say  that 
as  a  foe  of  the  Agency  but,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  said,  as  a 
friend  of  the  Agency.  They  are  dealing 
with  controversial  matters,  and  it  may 
well  be  if  they  do  not  have  some  kind 
of  watch  dog  committee,  such  as  our 
committee,  they  would  be  more  vulner- 
able. I  would  urge  defeat  of  the  sub- 
stitute and  the  acceptance  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  think  the  sole 
purpose  in  accepting  the  3-year  com- 
promise is  a  recognition  that  there  is  an 
honest  difference  of  (H>inion  between  the 
parties  on  this  particular  issue,  whether 
it  should  be  2  years,  as  the  Republicans 
feel  It  should  be,  or  whether  it  should 
be  4  years,  as  the  majority  of  the  Demo- 
crats feel.  I  think  that  is  recognition  of 
this  honest  difference  of  opinion,  and 
that  is  the  reason  the  chairman  has  ac- 
cepted a  compromise.  This  is  in  the  his- 
toric tradition  of  legislative  compromise. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  Agency,  and  this 
is  a  bipartisan  operation  in  which  there 
are  no  politics.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
jam  anything  down  anybody's  throat, 
nor  should  there  be  by  acceptance  of  the 
reverse  procediure.  This  is  a  legislative 
compromise,  and  it  is  an  honorable  com- 
promise. The  3  years  was  accepted  by 
the  chairman,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
sole  purpose  even  though  some  of  us 
feel  that  it  should  be  4  years. 

Mr.  PRELTNGHUYSEN.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  takes  that  position,  and 
that  the  majority  now  recognizes  there  is 
some  substance  to  an  authorization  of 
less  than  4  years.  We  are  still  faced 
with  what  the  other  body  may  or  may 
not  do.  I  would  think  the  compromise 
could  have  been  made  in  committee 
where  it  might  have  received  support. 
But,  regardless  of  that.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  suggestion  for  having  a  2-year 
authorization  is  an  unreasonable  one. 
I  feel  very  strongly  we  should  not  extend 
this  program  for  any  longer  period. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  the  State  Department  has 
provided  a  position  paper  in  the  last  15 
or  20  minutes  on  this  compromise? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  State  Department 
supplied  nothing  to  the  committee.  I  am 
the  author  of  the  amendment.  There  Is 
nothing  dishonorable  about  a  compro- 
mise. Some  of  the  greatest  issues  in  this 
Republic  have  been  settled  by  compro- 
mise. I  think  the  chairman  is  right  in 
accepting  it.  Our  friends  on  the  other 
side  argue  for  an  extension  of  less  than  4 
years.  I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
lose  any  honor  by  accepting  the  3-year 
extension.  We  do  have  the  assurance 
that  they  will  be  back  in  the  next  Con- 
gress, which  is  all  the  amendment  pro- 
vides, and  there  will  be  a  review  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


St  Joseph  VaDey  Chapter,  Indiana  So- 
ciety of  Professional  Engineers,  Inc^ 
Supports  President  Johison's  Call  for 
Observance  of  National  Engineers' 
Week  I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR8SENTATIVES 

-  Thursday,  February  18, 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  President  Johnson  issued  a  state- 
ment in  connection  with  the  observance 
of  National  Engineers'  Week.  The  Pres- 
ident urged  members  of  the  engineering 
profession  to  encourage  more  young 
Americans  to  consider  careers  in  engi- 
neering and  he  specifically  called  on  en- 
gineering societies  to  contribute  to  this 
effort. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  St.  Joseph 
Valley  chapter  of  the  Indiana  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  Inc.,  has  taken 
to  heart  the  President's  call.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell C.  Eck,  president  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Valley  chapter  of  the  I3PE,  and  Prof. 
Walter  L.  Shilts,  chairman  of  the  awards 
and  vocational  guidance  committee  of 
this  chapter,  have  recently  written  to  tell 
me  what  their  organization  is  doing  to 
support  the  President's  reoonunenda- 
tions. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
President  Johnson's  statement  of  Janu- 
ary 15, 1965,  on  this  matter: 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  January  IS,  1965. 

Tlie  poeltion  of  ttie  United  State*  as  the 
foremost  Indvustrlal  power  rests.  In  consid- 
erable measure,  on  technological  leadership. 
Our  engineering  prowess  is  second  to  none — 
and  we  must  keep  It  that  way. 

In  the  past,  the  American  engineer  has 
contributed  much  to  the  preservation  of  na- 
tional well-being  and  security.  New  horizons 
beckon  to  us  beneath  the  sea,  in  space,  and 
In  the  IntCTlor  of  the  earth.  The  greatest 
of  the  challenges  presented  wlU  be  related  to 
improving  the  life  of  man.  Better  housing, 
modernization  of  transportation,  freedom 
from  the  hazards  of  air  and  water  pollution. 
greater  control  over  the  destructive  forces  of 
nature,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  and 
attractive  urban  environment  must  all  be 
realized  as  we  advance  toward  the  Great 
Society. 

During  National  Engineers'  Week,  I  ask 
the  members  of  this  profession  to  assist  in 
meeting  these  challenges  by  dedicating  them- 
selves to  an  even  more  active  interest  in  our 
young  people  who  wiil  bear  the  engineering 
responsibilities  of  the  future.  Many  high 
school  students  and  particularly  the  children 
of  disadvantaged  families  are  unaware  of  en- 
gineering career  opportunities  and  often  fail 
to  obtain  a  sovmd  preparation  for  college 
study.  The  engineering  societlee  and  their 
membership  can  help  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion by  providing  guidance  and  disseminat- 
ing information  to  students,  parents,  and 
schocd  counselcxv.  By  thus  nurturing  tech- 
nical talent  in  America's  youth,  you  will  be 
contributing  significantly  to  the  building  of 
a  better  society. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Pro- 
fessor Shilts,  outlining  certain  activities 


of  the  St.  Joseph  Valley  chapter  of  the 
ISPE  in  observing  National  Engineers' 
Week: 

Indiana  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers,  Inc. 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  February  17,  1965. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 
New  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Brademas:  President 
Johnson's  "Engineer's  Week"  letter  stre.-<es 
the  role  of  the  engineer  in  our  modern  soc:ety 
and  properly  emphasizes  the  need  for  e:igi- 
uoers  to  take  a  more  active  interest  In  .ic- 
quainting  young  people  w.th  the  career 
opportunities  in  engineering.  We  of  the  St. 
Joseph  Valley  chapter  of  the  Indiana  Sockr. 
of  Professional  Engineers  are  using  seve:;i! 
approaches  to  the  dissemination  of  lnfor!v..i- 
tion.  advice  and  encouragement  to  young 
people. 

The  chairman  of  our  guidance  and  schol- 
arship committee  contacts  all  the  high 
schools  in  our  area  each  year  and  offers  to 
provide  engineers  for  "career  days"  and  tor 
group  or  individual  counseling  of  students. 
At  the  same  time  he  announces  the  competi- 
tion for  the  Armco,  Monsanto,  and  Gerber 
scholarships  in  engineering  and  furnishes 
application  forms  for  Interested  students  to 
use.  The  committee  then  interviews  the  ap- 
plicants and  chooses  a  local  best  candidate 
for  each  scholarship  who  then  compete  on 
a  State  and  National  level  to  be  the  actual 
recipients  of  the  4-year  scholarships. 

At  our  "Engineer's  Week"  dinner  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  members  are  asked  to  bring  a  de- 
serving high  school  student  as  a  guest  to 
mingle  with  the  engineers  and  their  wives. 

Our  members  are  encouraged  to  and  do 
participate  as  judges  in  the  local  science 
fairs  to  help  promote  good  science  progr:'.ms 
in  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Prof.  Waltir  L.  Shilts,  P.E.. 
Chairman,  Awards  and  Vocational  Gn.d- 
ance  Committee. 


Sir  Winston  Churchill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  19, 1965 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  hardly  a  community  In  the  Nation 
In  which  the  people  and  the  press  did 
not  mourn  the  passing  last  month  ol 
Sir  Winston  Churchill,  a  man  who,  had 
the  respective  nationalities  of  his  moth- 
er and  father  "been  the  other  way 
around,"  might  well  have  won  election 
to  this  legislative  body.  It  is  fitting  that 
members  of  the  free  press  with  whose 
British  counterpart  Sir  Winston  was  as- 
sociated in  his  memorable  days  as  a  war 
correspondent  would  carry  mention  of 
this  man  in  their  editorial  columns. 

The  leading  daily  of  Wyoming's  capi- 
tal city,  the  Cheyenne  Wyoming  State 
Tribune,  of  Cheyenne,  has  carried 
two  such  editorials.  The  first,  under 
date  of  February  1,  paid  tribute  to  Sir 
Winston  as  well  as  questioning  the  com- 
position of  the  delegation  which  repre- 
sented official  Washington  at  the  funeral. 
A  later  editorial,  February  3,  concerned 
a  summary  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill's 
capacities  as  a  leader  written  by  Denis 
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Brogran,  a  professor  of  political  science 
at  Cambridge  University. 

The  Thermopolis  Independent  Rec- 
ord, In  a  February  11  editorial,  affirmed 
that  Churchill's  "place  In  history  Is 
a  towering  one  and  will  always  remain 
so" — an  observation  with  which  few 
could  disagree. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  these  three  edi- 
torials should  be  made  a  part  of  this 
body's  permanent  record  on  the  illus- 
trious living  legend  whose  biography  Is 
virtually  the  history  of  man's  last  cen- 
tury. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorials  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
wei-e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune,  Feb.  1, 
1965] 

REPBESENTATTVE    OF    THE    AMERICAN    PEOPLE 

It  seems  deeply  unfortunate  that  the 
United  States  of  America  which  had  made 
Sir  Winston  ChurchUl  one  of  its  own  and  to 
wtom  It  had  accorded  so  many  honors  as 
well  as  the  love  and  sulmlratlon  of  Its  mU- 
llons  of  people,  was  not  appropriately  of- 
ficially represented  at  the  final  tribute  paid 
him  in  London  Saturday. 

It  Is  excusable  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  had  evinced  a  sincere 
desire  to  do  so,  could  not  personally  attend. 
But  In  his  stead  it  would  appecu*  to  us  there 
could  have  been  no  more  proper  ofQclally 
designated  representative  of  the  people  ot 
this  country  than  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  General  Eisen- 
hower has  twice  served  this  country  as  its 
President;  more  fitting  to  the  occasion  Is 
the  fact  that  he  too  is  an  old  warrior  and 
one  of  our  very  great  living  heroes  of  the 
ho.ocaust  that  molded  Churchill  forever  in 
the  hearts  not  only  of  Britain  and  the  Eng- 
ll;-li-speaking  world  but  the  champion  of 
freedom  everywhere. 

The  people  of  America  deserved  to  have 
General  Eisenhower  as  a  comrade-in-arms 
ar.  J  one  of  the  few  STorvivors  of  the  topmost 
eclelons  of  command  of  World  War  II,  named 
to  represent  them  in  the  absence  of  this 
country's  Chief  of  State. 

But  unofBclally,  General  Elsenhower  did 
po.  at  the  personal  invitation  <rf  Lady 
Ci.'jJchlU;  and  In  their  hearts  we  are  sure 
that  he  really  represented  the  people  of  this 
country. 

His  moving  discourse  on  his  old  friend  and 
asExrlate  delivered  over  the  British  Broad- 
cvtlng  Co.'s  television  network  Saturday  as 
Sir  Winston's  cortege  moved  along  the 
Ti.amea,  stirred  the  emotions  of  people  every- 
where. 

Said  the  general:  "tTpon  the  mighty 
Ti.ames,  great  avenue  of  history,  move  at 
this  moment  to  their  final  resting  place  the 
m  >rtal  remains  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

He  was  a  great  maker  of  history,  but  his 
W(  rk  is  done  and  the  record  closed." 

Cifneral  Eisenhower  then  recited  Tenny- 
Eou's  "Crossing  the  Bar,"  and  thereafter  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  at  length  on  the  great  figure 
hc.ng  mourned. 

■  I  would,  like  all  other  freemen,  to  pay  a 
pr-^onal  tribute  to  the  giant  who  now  passes 
rr..!n  among  us,"  said  General  Eisenhower. 
'I  have  no  charter  to  speak  for  my  country- 
nv  1.  only  for  myself.  But  if  In  memory  we 
Jf-  rney  back  to  the  time  when  Britain  and 
A;  .prica  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  In  global 
CO  ,flict  against  tyraxmy,  then  I  act  as  spokes- 
ni  n  for  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
wrved  with  me  and  their  British  comrades. 
In  3  years  of  war  \n  this  sector. 

To  those  men  Winston  ChurchUl  was 
Britain.  He  was  the  embodiment  of  British 
do  fiance    to    threat,    co\irage    In    adversity. 


calmness  In  her  danger,  moderation  in  her 
success." 

General  Elsenhower  reviewed  the  war  years 
and  he  spoke  briefly  and  modestly  of  his  own 
association  with  the  Prime  Minister  and 
their  precious  friendship. 

Then  he  concluded: 

"At  this  moment,  as  our  hearts  stand  to 
attention,  we  say  an  affectionate  though  sad 
goodbye  to  the  leader  to  whcMn  the  entire 
body  of  freemen  owes  so  much. 

"In  the  coming  years,  countless  words  will 
strive  to  interpret  the  motives  and  describe 
exactly  the  virtue  of  Sir  Winston  ChurchUl — 
leader,  statesman,  citizen,  that  two  great 
countries  were  proud  to  claim  as  their  own. 

"Of  the  many  things  so  written  and  spoken 
there  will  ring  out  through  all  centuries  one 
Incontestable  refrain:  'Here  was  a  champion 
of  freedom." 

"May  God  grant  that  we  and  the  genera- 
tions who  wUl  remember  him  heed  the  les- 
sons he  taught  us  in  his  deed,  in  his  words, 
in  his  life. 

"May  we  carry  on  his  work  untU  no  nation 
lies  In  captivity,  no  man  is  denied  oppor- 
tunity for  fulfillment. 

"And  now  to  you  Sir  Winston,  by  old 
friend,  farewell." 

A  most  moving  and  eloquent  final  testi- 
monial; and  although  General  Elsenhower 
had  no  formal  charter,  as  he  called  It,  from 
his  Government  to  represent  us  at  Sir  Win- 
ston's funeral,  the  people  of  America  can 
feel  grateful  and  proud  that  their  sentiments 
were  so  well  and  capably  conveyed — smd  by 
one  who  himself  Is  enshrined  in  their  hearts. 

[Prom  the   Wyoming   State   Tribune, 

Feb. 3, 1965] 

Lesson  en  Leadership 

Denis  Brogan,  a  professor  of  political 
science  at  Cambridge  University,  has  written 
a  brief  summary  of  Sir  Winston  ChurchiU's 
capabUltles  as  a  leader.  It  Is  deserving  of 
some  study  not  only  In  connection  with 
Churchill's  life  but  with  the  leadership  role 
throughout  government  and  private  indus- 
try. 

Standing  in  direct  contrast  to  the  "Naw-zl" 
he  hated  so  thoroughly  as  weU  as  Mussolini 
(that  "guttah-snlpe"  as  Sir  Winston  called 
him) ,  Churchill  accepted  leeulershlp  with  the 
limitations  peculiar  to  free  Institutions. 

"Never  for  a  moment,"  writes  Mr.  Brogan, 
"did  he  forget  that  he  had  his  mandate  frc»n 
the  House  of  Commons — ^and  so  from  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  he  was  responsible  not  only  for 
the  achievement  of  victory,  but  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  old  liberties  of  the  land." 

FiiBt,  he  wAs  a  loyal,  devoted  and  obedient 
member  of  the  House  of  Conunons;  and  thus, 
writes  Mr.  Brogan,  it  was  the  leadership  of  a 
man  who  also  was  proud  to  be  a  servant; 
and  to  submit  to  often  Ignorant  criticism 
and  to  the  answering  of  silly  questions. 

This  was  In  stark  contrast  to  the  dicta- 
tors— this  controlled,  almost  humble  leader- 
ship if  one  may  call  Sir  Winston  hiunble. 

Another  characteristic  was  candor;  no  re- 
luctance to  have  people  see  things  as  they 
really  were.  And  with  this,  he  also  called  on 
courage  In  such  a  fashion,  says  Mr.  Brogan, 
that  "even  quite  timid  jiersons  found  their 
hearts  filled  with  new  energy  as  they  listened 
to  that  Indomitable  voice." 

Again,  he  points  out,  this  was  no  com- 
mand from  above  but  a  siunmonlng  of  com- 
mon courage  and  common  resolve. 

"In  inspiring  this  courage,  this  common 
confidence.  Sir  Winston  called  on  all  hs  great 
resources  as  an  orator,"  writes  Mr.  Brogan. 
"Never  has  a  democratic  leader  spoken  with 
equal  force  to  so  many  milUons,  including 
the  many  millions  of  the  subdued  nations  of 
Europe  and  the  many  millions  across  the  At- 
lantic who  found  In  these  brilliant  phrases 
something  much  more  important  than 
phrases,  the  promise  and  proof  of  victory." 

But  he  provided  not  only  great  oratory  but 
also  action  because  he  gave  great  inspiration 


■bf  his  tireless  energy.  "In  a  war  oif  unprec- 
edented magnitude  and  novelty,  he  gave  the 
impression  of  one  ready  to  try  everything, 
bound  by  no  precedent,  daunted  by  no  novel- 
ty." That  mistakes  wovild  be  made  wae  to 
be  admitted;  that  disasters  would  occur  was 
not  to  be  concealed.  But  the  people  knew 
they  would  not  lose,  with  Sir  Winston, 
through  any  blind  clinging  to  routine — to 
repeating  the  same  old  mlstakee. 

And  in  the  darkest  hours  he  always  found 
humor  and  expression  of  his  natural  wit. 

The  leadership  was  personal,  not  merely 
official,  but  It  was  the  leadership  of  a  dis- 
ciplined personality,  of  a  great  pubUe 
servant,  writes  Mr.  Brogan.  The  contrast 
between  Churchill  the  leader  and  the  dicta- 
tor-leaders thus  is  sharp;  for  the  fc«iner,  "it 
took  a  very  uncommon  man  to  represent 
those  suffering  millions  and  win  their  deep 
and  affectionate  confidence." 

[From  the  Thermopolis  Independent  Beoord. 

Feb.  11,  1966] 

Six  Winstok  Chuuchili. 

"And  teU  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings." 

So  the  fine  old  line  marches  down  the  paths 
of  time.  And  It  comes,  at  last,  to  Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill  who  wore  no  crown  but  Uvea, 
in  eternity,  with  aU  the  kings  and  captains 
who  created,  saved,  and  defended  WCH-Ids 
faced  with  destrucUaa.  and  with  tliat  de- 
struction all  that  they  meant  and  stood  for. 

He  was  many  men,  was  Winston  ChurchUl. 
He  could  be  arrogant,  opinionated,  difficult. 
And  he  coiild  be  gentle,  generous,  humco'ous 
and  responsive.  But  he  was  one  thing  al- 
ways— ^the  defender  of  human  freedom  who 
would  never,  desperate  as  the  situation  of 
the  moment  might  be,  consider  the  thought 
of  capitulation  or  compromise.  The  cause 
must  be  fought  through  to  Its  finish,  what- 
ever the  price  and  the  ultimate  payment. 
And  his  words  were  weapons. 

He  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
Englishmen  of  all  time.  His  place  in  his- 
tory is  a  towering  one  and  will  always  remain 
so.  And  the  character  of  Churchill  was  per- 
haps best  expressed  when  he  said  In  Com- 
mons, after  a  disastrous  British  defeat:  "•  •  • 
we  shall  fight  on  the  beaches,  we  shall  fight 
on  the  landing  grounds,  we  shall  fight  in  the 
fields  and  In  the  streets,  we  shall  fight  In  the 
hUls;  we  shall  never  surrender,  and  even  if, 
which  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe,  this 
Island  or  a  large  part  of  It  were  subjugated 
and  starving,  then  our  empire  beyond  the 
seas,  armed  and  gtuuried  by  the  British  fleet, 
would  carry  on  the  struggle,  until.  In  God's 
good  time,  the  New  World,  with  all  Its  power 
and  might,  steps  forth  to  the  rescue  and  the 
Uberatlon  of  the  old." 

The  world  Is  vastly  the  richer  because  he 
Uved  In  it;  the  world  Is  the  poorer  because 
he  Is  gone. 


The  Long  Shadow  Cast  by  Kefaorer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OT   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
MoTiday.  February  1.  1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  SpeaJc- 
er,  the  monument  to  Senator  Estes  Ke- 
fauver,  the  late  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
will  be  one  of  service  to  the  people  and 
serving  the  public  interest,  as  against 
monopoly  and  moncHXjIy  power. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  written  by  tiie 
eminent  columnist.  Manjuls  Cbllds. 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
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on  February  19.  concerning  the  book 
written  by  the  late  Senator  K^auver — 
"In  a  Few  Hands:  Monopoly  Power  in 
America" — ^be  reprinted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RicoRo. 

"The  article  follows: 
The  Lono  Shadow  Cast  bt  Kefattveh 
(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

The  long  shadow  of  a  taU.  gangling  Ten- 
nessean  stUl  falls  across  this  CapltaL  Estes 
Kefauver  is  not  missed  by  the  comfortable 
Senate  hierarchy  whom  he  often  irritated, 
but  he  Is  missed  by  a  great  many  Americans 
who  feel  a  Senator's  duty  ts  larger  than  get- 
ting dams  or  defense  plants  for  his  State. 

His  career  as  a  patient  <prosecutor  search- 
ing ttirough  the  maze  of  monopoly  power  in 
America's  economy  is  recalled  by  publica- 
tion of  a  book  he  nearly  completed  before  his 
death  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  "In  a  Few 
Hands :  Monopoly  Power  in  America"  reveals 
the  two  conspicuous  qualities  that  made  him 
\mlque  in  recent  Senate  history. 

He  had  a  dogged,  persistent  way  of  dig- 
ging into  a  tangle  of  figures  and  facts  to  show 
how  control  over  large  segments  of  American 
business  was  held  by  a  few  men  at  the  top 
of  the  corporate  structure.  The  Senator  was 
the  enemy  of  "administered  prices"  by  which 
he  meant  s  pricing  system  in  vital  fields — 
bread,  dniga.  automobiles,  steel — that  no 
longer  responded  to  competition.  It  was  free 
enterprise,  he  contended,  with  mxich  of  the 
freedom  and  not  a  little  of  the  enterprise  re- 
moved. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate's  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee he  questioned  witnesses  with  a 
voice  never  raised  above  a  level  which  at 
times  was  almost  inaudible.  Step  by  step 
the  reluctant  witness  would  be  led  down  the 
path  to  the  point  at  which  certain  conclu- 
sions were  inescapable. 

The  other  outstanding  quality  was  his 
complete  Indifference  tx>  whether  he  was  liked 
or  disliked.  Walking  onto  the  Senate  floor  he 
could  know  that  the  establishment  would  pay 
a  lot  to  retire  him  to  Tennessee.  Corpora- 
tion executives  would  cheerfully  have  boiled 
him  in  oil.  But  he  seldom  gave  the  slight- 
est sign  that  he  cared  about  anything  but 
the  Job  in  hand.  This  dedication  helped 
to  draw  around  him  a  devoted  staff. 

He  co\ild  l>e  made  into  a  figure  of  fun— 
the  shambling  figure  in  the  coon^dn  cap 
with  the  limp  handshake — as  his  critics  liked 
to  do.  Here,  too,  he  seemed  unconcerned  as 
he  went  about  wooing  voters  in  a  half  dozen 
national  campaigns  with  the  dogged  per- 
sistence of  his  Senate  investigations. 

While  it  was  only  a  coincidence  that  his 
longtime  friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Albebt 
GoRB,  should  have  come  out  at  this  time 
demanding  an  investigation  into  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  tax  cases  ever  to  be  decided 
by  an  Internal  Revenue  Service  ruling,  this 
is  in  what  might  be  called  the  Tennessee 
tradition.  Reserving  a  former  ruling,  the 
IRS  in  the  Du  Pont-General  Motors  case  took 
action  that  Gore  says  will  mean  a  tax  sav- 
ings going  largely  to  the  Du  Pont  family  of 
up  to  $100  million.  Although  the  reversal 
reached  some  time  in  December  is  entirely 
legal,  GoBZ  argued  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  should  investigate  whether  the 
public  interest  had  been  served. 

In  the  Tennessee  tradition  is  an  element 
of  southern  populism — Justice  for  the  in- 
dividual and  for  the  region,  a  deep-seated 
suspicion  of  the  money  powers  and  their  ma- 
chinations. Part  of  it  is  a  strong  sense  of  the 
peoples'  right  to  know  as  shown  In  Gorzt's 
determination  to  bring  all  the  facts  in  the 
Du  Pont  case  to  light. 

Washington  is  strewn  with  monuments, 
many  of  them  political  monuments  in  atro- 
cious taste  and  set  down  with  little  regard 
to  appropriateness.  It  1b  highly  unlikely 
in  any  foreseeable  future  that  Kefauver  will 
be  memorialized  in  bronze  or  stone.    But 


he  has  what  is  &  more  enduring  monument 
in  the  Kefauver -Harris  Act,  Which  sought  to 
a{^ly  stringent  controls  ovet  drugs  offered 
for  sale  in  the  mass  market  with  its  huge 
profits.  The  drama  of  the  thalidomide  scan- 
dal helped  to  bring  about  passage  of  these 
long-needed  reforms. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly is  headed  today  by  Senator  Philip  A. 
Hart.  The  opportunity  is  wide  open  to  carry 
on  where  Kefauver  left  off,  and  Hart  has  a 
lot  of  the  Tenneseean's  zeal  »ncl  dedication. 
But  the  makeup  of  the  committee  is  far  more 
conservative  today.  The  powers  that  be  in 
the  Senate  have  seen  to  that. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life  certain  lawyer- 
lobbyists  closed  in  on  Kefauver  and  check- 
mated his  investigation  into  prices  estab- 
lished by  American  drug  flrma  in  South 
America.  His  pessimism  about  the  drifts 
toward  monopoly  is  reflected  in  this  post- 
humous book.  Yet  he  ends  with  the  con- 
clusion that  monopoly  power  will  not  for 
long  be  tolerated  in  a  society  in  which  the 
traditions  of  a  free,  democratic  society  are 
so  deep  rooted.  This  was  the  conviction 
of  a  public  servant  who  went  on  to  the  end 
asking  the  hard,  searching  questions. 


The  Nonpartisan  League  Lives  On 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

or   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  19, 1965 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  50 
years  ago,  a  political  prairie  fire  was  ig- 
nited; and  it  swept  a  new  breed  of 
agrarian  politicians  into  public  ofiBce  in 
North  Dakota.  These  men  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Nonpartisan  League.  This 
movement  played  a  dominant  role  in  the 
political  life  of  the  State  for  the  next 
half  century.  It  merged  with  the  Demo- 
crats in  1956,  to  become  the  Democratic - 
N-PJj.  Party;  but  Its  progressive  spirit 
still  persists.  Many  of  us  remember 
with  nostalgia  that  colorful  period  in  our 
history. 

In  the  North  Dakota  LiCgi.'-lature.  on 
February  5,  Representative  Reuel  Har- 
rison moved,  under  the  eighth  order  of 
business,  that  the  remarks  of  Repre- 
sentative James  Jungroth  be  printed  in 
the  State's  House  Journal.  This  con- 
tained an  article  in  the  Minot  Daily 
News,  written  by  Dick  Dobson.  and  giv- 
ing the  history  of  the  Nonpartisan 
League.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  p>orUon  of  the  House  Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  the  House,  39th  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  Feb.  6,  1965] 
Thirtt-ferst  Dat  After  Recess  and 

THHtTT-SECOND     DaY 
EIGHTH    ORDEB    OF     BUSINESS 

Representative  Harrison  moved  that  the 
remarks  ot  Representative  Jungroth  be 
printed  in  the  House  Journal,  which  motion 
prevailed. 

Representative  Jungboth.  Fifty  years  ago 
this  month,  a  political  movement  which 
greiw  Into  national  proportions  was  born  in 
the  State  of  North  Dakota. 

The  political  hiaUxj  at  the  United  States 
will   record  a   deserving   plaoe   for   the   part 


played  by  people  of  North  Dakota  in  the 
founding  of  the  Nonpartisan  League  back 
In  the  year  1915.  North  Dakotans  can  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  from  the  Nonparti?rin 
League  of  1915  and  1916  there  sprang  two 
great  political  parties  of  the  Midwest — the 
Farmer-Labor  Party  in  Minnesota  and  ti.e 
Progressive  Party  In  Wisconsin. 

As  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  birtli  of 
the  NPL  is  taking  place  this  year,  it  is 
fitting  that  the  origin  of  the  league  w;is 
brought  to  public  attention  in  a  recent 
Minot  Daily  News  article.  Writing  in  tlie 
Fel?ruary  1  Daily  News.  Columnist  Dick  Dob- 
Eon^  had  this  to  say  on  the  founding  of  the 
Nonpartisan  League: 

"LEAGUE  L.\UNCHED  HALF  CENTURY  AGO 

/  "(By  Dick  Dobson) 

CFitty  years  ago  this  month,  the  Nonpari:- 
san  League,  last  of  the  historic  and  colorrul 
agrarian  protest  movements,  was  lx>m  in 
North  Dakota. 

"The  NPL  arose  from  the  same  discontent 
that  produced  the  old  Grange,  the  Green- 
back Party,  the  Farmers  Alliance,  the  Popu- 
list Party,  and  the  other  political  action  or- 
ganizations which  swept  the  Midwest  in  the 
late  19th  century. 

"Always  a  fertile  ground  for  agricultural 
agitation.  North  Dakota  first  rebelled  in  1G92 
by  going  for  the  Populist  presidential  candi- 
date, Gen.  James  B.  Weaver. 

"As  the  old  movements  rose  and  feU.  tlie 
embers  of  agrarian  progressivlsm  continued 
glowing  in  North  Dakota  until  they  burst 
into  a  full-scale  political  prairie  fire  in  1915. 

"Those  flames,  which  spread  into  13  States 
before  they  were  extinguished,  sprang  tjp 
when  North  Dakota's  1915  Legislature  de- 
clined to  approve  construction  of  a  State- 
owned  terminal  elevator. 

"They  were  fanned  by  a  State  represent..- 
tive  named  Treadwell  Twichell,  who  pur- 
portedly told  a  large  delegation  of  farmers 
lobbying  for  the  blU  to  'go  home  and  slop 
the  hogs.' 

"Whether  by  design  or  chance,  Arthur  C. 
Townley,  a  onetime  Socialist  organizer  and 
a  bankrupt  flax  farmer,  chose  this  propitious 
moment  to  launch  the  Nonpartisan  League. 

"Townley  had  mulled  over  the  Idea  of  non- 
partisan political  action  through  control  of 
the  primary  elections  fca-  som^e  time,  but  it 
apparently  was  an  associate  of  his,  A.  E. 
Bowen,  who  first  advocated  the  plan. 

"Townley,   then   residing   In  Minot,   dro. e 
the  short  distance  to  Deerlng  in  late  Febru- 
ary 1915  to  sell  Fred  B.  Wood,  a  prominent 
leader  In  the  Equity  Co-operative  Exchanci 
on  the  idea. 

"In  his  tKXJk  on  the  NPL,  Robert  L.  Mori :  :i 
said  Townley  got  'a  not  too  enthusiastic 
greeting"  upon  arrival  at  the  Wood  farm.  He 
continued: 

"  'Mr.  Wood  and  his  two  grown  sons.  How- 
ard and  Edwin,  had  heard  many  schenits 
of  how  to  save  the  farmer,  but  their  interest 
mounted  as  they  listened  to  this  inten.'=e 
young ^an  who  eagerly  explained  his  plans 
until  fjx  Into  the  night. 

"  F.  B.  Wood  thought  the  whole  proposi- 
tion fantastic  and  unworkable,  but  Townh  y 
kept  after  him  for  3  or  4  days,  when  at  last 
youth,  if  not  age.  was  won  over. 

"  'Late  one  evening,  Howard  Wood  and 
Townley  scribbled  a  brief  platform  on  a 
scrap  of  paper  by  the  light  of  a  kerosene 
lamp  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Wood  farm,  and 
early  the  next  morning  they  started  out  ir. 
a  bobsled  to  talk  to  neighbors,  Howard  ha;:- 
dllng  the  liitroductions  and  Townley  givir.t: 
the  sales  talk.' 

"The  story  of  the  NPL  in  its  heyday  fnm 
1916,  when  it  won  control  of  State  gover;.- 
ment.  until  1921,  when  the  Governor  a:!ii 
other  key  officeholders  were  recalled,  is  well 
known. 

"One  monographer  credited  it  vrith  bring- 
ing a  'new  deal'  to  North  Dakota  when 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  waa  only  an  obscure 
official  in  the  U.S.  Navy  Department. 
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'At  its  peak,  the  NPL  had  200,000  dues-pay- 
ing members.  It  evolved  into  the  Farmer- 
I^abor  Party  in  Minnesota  and  joined  with 
the  Progressive  Party  in  Wisconsin. 

•After  crumbling  as  a  national  (»^;aniza- 
tion,  the  NPL  still  continued  with  occasional 
sue  cess  in  North  Dakota.  For  25  years,  it  was 
a  pvrsonal  vehicle  of  the  late  William  Langer. 

In  1956,  the  league  broke  its  nominal  Re- 
pnolican  moorings  and  merged  with  the 
Di:tiocratic  Party,  a  union  which  has  pro- 
dr  ed  new  election  triumphs. 

.VI  though  the  NPL  is  little  more  than  a 
paper  organization  today,  having  been  fully 
ab-orbed  into  Democratic  machinery,  it  will 
Ir.  •  on.  in  name  if  not  in  fact. 

The  Nonpartisan  League  after  50  years  is 
as  native  to  the  North  I>akota  ix>litical  land- 
sc.  pe  as  smoke-filled  rooms  and  bombastic 
c.  n\palgn  oratory." 


In  a  card  catalog,  and  90  percent  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  a  New  York  Times 
Index  citation. 

Many  ot  these  prospectlTe  teachers  dldnt 
know  the  difference  between  a  biography 
and  a  bibliography. 

The  reason,  says  Perkins,  la  simply  that 
nobody  ever  taught  them.  In  many  colleges, 
a  group  tour  of  the  library  during  orienta- 
tion week  is  the  only  Inste^ction  students 
ever  get. 

The  remedy  is  equally  simple:  A  required 
freshman  cotirse  In  library  fundamentals, 
conducted  by  a  trained  librarian. 

The  need  would  seem  to  be  on  a  par  at 
least  with  football  stadiums  and  student 
recreation  centers.  If  not  dormitories,  labora- 
tories, and  government  research  grants. 


Basic  Necessity 


SPEEJCH 

OP 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   BCASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18. 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  little- 
noticed  deficiency  In  our  national  educa- 
tional system  Is  the  lack  of  attention 
given  to  Instruction  In  the  use  of  li- 
braries. 

A  recent  study  of  prospective  teachers 
sliowed  that  60  percent  amid  not  use  the 
cards  in  a  card  catalog  properly  and  that 
35  percent  could  not  Interpret  a  cross 
reference  in  the  Readers'  Guide  to  Pe- 
rlc-dical  Literature. 

These  are  shocking  figures  and  the 
Lowell,  Mass.,  Sun  has  dramatized  them 
in  a  recent  editorial  calling  for  a  re- 
quired freshman  college  course  in  library 
fu!idamentals. 

I  want  to  call  this  editorial  of  Febru- 
ary 15  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
by  inserting  it  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
0^  n  following  my  remarks. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Basic  Necessity 

To  btiild  anything,  you  need  tools.  If 
:.t  is  vmder  construction  is  something 
led  the  Great  Society,  surely  one  of  the 
ic  tools  is  a  sound  educational  system. 
d  within  that  system,  a  basic  accessory 
1  is  surely  the  library. 
L^ut  according  to  Francis  Keppel,  U.S.  Com- 
sioner  of  Education,  more  than  half  the 

•  ion's  public  schools  lack  this  requirement 

•  forming  educated,  creative  citizens. 
:  o  be  exact,  53  percent  of  all  public  schools 
.1  percent  of  elementary  schools)  don't  have 
raries.     In    many    cases,    where    libraries 

t.  they  are  inadequate. 
;  he  administration  has  slated  $100  million 
attack  this  situation  as  part  of  its  pro- 
'  d  $1.5  billion  Federal  aid  to  education 
.^ram. 

ven  if  libraries  were  provided  for  these 
oient  schools,  there  is  disturbing  evl- 
ce  that  a  sizable  proportion  of  the  teach- 
charged  with  instructing  children  in  the 
of  them  wouldn't  know  how  to  go  about 
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The  Vanishing  Seal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Testing  4.170  prospective  school  teachers 
GO   colleges   in   38   States,  Ralph   Perkins. 

-ector  of  library  education  at  the  Univer- 

•   of  North  Dakota,  found  that  35  percent 

:    them   were   unable    to   Interpret   a   cross 

1  rence  in  the  Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical 

erature;  60  percent  could  not  use  the  cards 


OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTB  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  19. 1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  February  1,  1965,  Issue  of  Barron's, 
a  national  business  and  financial  we^dy, 
I  noticed  a  very  Interesting  and  revealing 
article.  This  article,  entitled  "The  Van- 
ishing Seal,"  Is  concerned  with  the  Gov- 
ernment contract  to  process  the  furs  of 
the  national  supply  of  sealskin.  The 
Fouke  Pur  Co.,  formerly  located  In  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  now  of  Greenville,  B.C., 
has  continually  exMbited  ability  to  proc- 
ess these  sealskins  to  the  complete  satis- 
faction of  the  Government  and  the  users 
of  the  final  product.  Nevertheless,  the 
company  Is  now  exp)erlenclng  difficulty 
in  its  contractual  negotiations;  and  this 
article  clearly  outlines  the  problems  in- 
volved. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Vanishing  Seal:  It  Has  Become  a  Sym- 
bol OF  Union  Arrogance 

On  George  OrweU's  memorable  animal 
farm,  the  beasts  at  first  were  all  eqtial,  but 
in  the  end  some  proved  more  equal  than 
others.  By  the  same  token,  the  Great 
Society  holds  out  the  promise  of  something 
for  everyone;  nonetheless,  organized  labor 
plainly  intends  to  hog  the  lion's  share. 
Merely  by  flexing  Its  mxoscles,  the  AFL-CIO 
compelled  a  reluctant  Department  of  Labor 
to  decree  that  the  untrained  rank  and  file 
of  the  Youth  Corps  shall  command  no  less 
than  the  Federal  minimum  wage;  in  a  hu- 
miliating eyeball-to-eyeball  showdown  with 
George  Meany's  friend  at  court.  Secretary 
Wirtz  was  the  one  who  blinked.  Railroad 
Brotherhoods  flagged  alarming  headlines  the 
other  day  by  demanding  that  their  industry 
be  nationalized.  Finally,  with  the  solid  sup- 
port of  the  White  House,  union  chieftains 
aggressively  are  pushing  for  Federal  legisla- 
lon  banning  State  right-to- work  laws. 

These  aie  all  matters  of  great  moment. 
However,  perhaps  the  most  striking  demon- 
stration of  union  mUltancy  these  days  has 
erupted  in  a  tiny  and  otherwise  little-noticed 
corner  of  the  U.S.  economic  scene,  the  fur 
business.  The  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America 
(AFL-CIO).  to  which  the  skilled  hands  who 


produce  fur  coats  socnehow  belong,  are  reck- 
lessly throwing  their  weight  aroxind  In. 
Washington.  Specifically,  by  threatening  to 
boycott  one  particular  biddn-,  they  are  seek- 
ing to  Influence  the  award  of  a  Federal  con- 
tract to  process  the  national  supply  of  seal- 
skin. 

What  the  controversy  Involves  in  dollars 
and  cents  is  relatively  petty:  60,000  pelts, 
10,000  coats,  and  perhaps  $25  million  per  year. 
Pocketbook  considerations  aside,  however,  the 
whole  affair  also  raises  grave  issues  of  pub- 
lic policy.  Lacking  even  a  cloak  of  legality, 
the  f  virriers'  union  openly  has  moved  to  in- 
timidate both  the  industry  and  the  Opvem- 
ment.  Far  from  seeking  to  restrain  tx-  rebuff 
this  naked  attempt  at  coercion,  the  powers- 
that-be  in  organized  labor,  as  well  as  some 
high-ranking  Federal  officials.  In  effect  have 
encouraged  it.  Who  i»-oces6es  the  Nation's 
furs  means  very  Uttle  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  Who  makes— or  breaks — its  laws 
matters  a  great  deal. 

Law,  domestic,  and  global  alike,  has  played 
a  major  role  in  sealskins  for  nearly  a  century. 
Jo  avert  the  threatened  exttnctlon  of  the 
''fur-bearing  seal,  which  mainly  inhabits  the 
northern  Pacific,  the  United  States,  and  three 
other  maritiine  powers  (Canada,  Japsin,  and 
Russia)  for  nearly  a  century  have  regiUated 
by  treaty  the  size  of  the  kllL  Each  year  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  gathers  the  VJB.  share 
of  the  catch;  for  decades  it  then  turned  over 
the  skins  to  the  Pouke  Pur  Oo.  for  process- 
ing, dyeing,  and  sale  to  the  trade.  This 
smooth  working  arrangement  ended  ab- 
ruptly in  1961.  when  the  Deptirtment  of  the 
IntericM"  cancelled  Pouke's  contract.  After 
weighing  various  bids.  Interior  proceeded  to 
sign  up  with  another  {M-ocessor  known  as 
Supara.  an  award  which  the  General  Ac- 
cotintlng  Office,  in  the  fall  of  1963,  set  aside 
as  Ulegal.  Since  then  the  Depfurlment  has 
held  a  fresh  round  of  competitive  bidding; 
after  several  postponements,  it  Is  scheduled 
to  announce  the  results  this  month. 

Further  delay,  however,  would  stu-prlse 
nobody  acquainted  with  the  dubious  history 
of  the  affair  (Barron's,  Oct.  21,  1963).  As 
we  observed  at  the  time,  the  report  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  scathing  indiclsnents  of  bureauc- 
racy on  record.  In  awarding  the  sealskin 
contract  to  Supara,  charged  the  OAO,  In- 
terior showed  a  cavalier  indifference  toward 
Fouke's  patent  rights,  as  well  as  toward  its 
own  potential  liability  In  case  of  their  In- 
fringement. Contrary  to  the  Department's 
findings,  the  samples  sulxnitted  by  Potike 
generally  excelled  in  qviality  those  of  Its 
rivals.  OAO  rejected  the  official  explanation 
as  to  why  the  contract  was  canceUed,  i.e., 
that  Fouke  lacked  "corporate  responsibility." 
Instead,  it  caustically  noted  that  the  suc- 
cessful bid  was  submitted  by  a  company 
which  claimed  no  previous  experience  in 
processing  seal,  lacked  adequate  facilities, 
and  acquired  a  legal  identity  only  after  it 
won  the  award.  In  sum.  concluded  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  Interior's  conduct  was 
"either  improp>er  or  highly  questionable." 
Hence,  it  declared  the  contract  with  Supara 
null  and  void. 

While  remarkably  candid  in  most  respects, 
the  GAO  failed  to  account  for  Interior's  gross 
dereliction  of  duty.  However,  its  report 
furnishes  a  few  clues.  Official  dissatisfaction 
with  Fouke  after  some  40  cordial  years  evi- 
dently sprang  from  the  labor  troubles  which 
erupted  when  the  company,  for  sound  busi- 
ness reasons,  decided  to  relocate  from  St. 
Louis  to  Greenville,  S.C.  For  years  prior  to 
Its  decision,  Fouke's  product  mix  had  shifted; 
for  reasons  known  only  to  nat\ire,  the  an- 
nual seal  catch  had  begun  to  yield  more 
female  skins,  treatment  of  which  required 
special  shearing  machinery  (of  original 
design)  and  a  new  plant  layout.  WhUe  the 
move  undoubtedly  made  economic  sense. 
It  proved  a  political  blunder.  For  it  aroused 
the  Ire  of  the  Meat  Cutters  &  Butchers,  who, 
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labeling  (or  libeling)  Fouke  a  runaway,  took 
their  grievanc*  to  ttk»  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 

I7pc«i  tba  company**  offer  of  $80,000  In 
severance  pay.  tb*  union  liioppetX  Its  com- 
plaint. How«TW.  as  subsequent  events  have 
made  painfully  clear,  It  never  stopped  nurs- 
ing its  grudge.  After  OAO's  devastating  cri- 
tique— to  whlcb,  by  the  way.  Interior  pleaded 
no  contest — ^Fouke  by  rights  should  have  won 
the  contract.  Instead,  the  Department  de- 
cided to  solicit  new  bids,  a  time-consuming 
operation  which  has  depleted  inventories  of 
processed  skins  and  disrupted  the  channels 
of  trade.  It  also  has  given  the  Meat  Cutters 
fresh  opportunity,  which  they  are  seeking  to 
exploit  to  the  hilt,  to  press  their  reprisals. 
Last  Monday  the  authoritative  Women's  Wear 
Daily  reported  that  "strong  labor  pressure" 
is  holding  up  the  government's  award;  the 
same  source  indicated  that  the  fiu-  \uilon  has 
"found  a  champion  In  George  Meany,  presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO." 

On  Tuesday  the  \inlon  obligingly  confirmed 
the  imper's  scoop.  In  language  which  C<xn- 
mod<a%  Vanderbllt  ("the  public  be  dan^ned") 
might  have  been  proud  of,  Abe  Feinglass, 
vice  president  of  Amalgamated  and  director 
of  its  fur  and  leather  division,  issued  the 
following  statement:  "Anyone  who  thinks 
they're  going  to  shove  a  run-away  shop  down 
the  throats  of  the  fur  workers  of  New  York 
Is  crazy  •  •  •."  His  words,  said  Women's 
Wear  Daily,  made  it  unmistakably  clear  "that 
local  union  workers  would  not  handle  skins 
processed  by  Fouks  if  that  firm  were  to  get 
back  the  Government  contract. 

To  Seventh  Avenue,  which  in  its  own  in- 
terests had  championed  Fouke's  cause,  the 
pronouncement  brought  a  sudden  chill.  Its 
ugly  significance,  however,  ripples  far  beyond 
the  garment  center.  In  a  formal  dispute  be- 
tween Fouke  and  the  fur  workers'  union,  the 
statement  would  threaten  an  Illegal  sec- 
ondary boycott.  In  the  current  state  of  af- 
fairs, which  smacks  ot  a  vendetta,  it  sounds 
alarmingly  like  an  appeal  to  breach  of  con- 
tract and  to  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade. 
Legal  niceties  aside,  what  we  are  witnessing 
Is  an  exercise  in  long-range  arm  twisting. 
Fifteen  months  ago  Barron's  concluded: 
"The  Truman  administration  was  plagued 
by  mink  coats;  Eisenhower's  fell  afoul  of 
vicuna.  Viewed  in.  terms  of  public  rather 
than  private  morality,  seal  now  shapes  up  In 
equally  scandalous  fashion.^  So  far  we 
havent  been  proved  wrong. 


A  Brititli  Citizen  Joins  in  the  Campaisni 
To  Prevent  Sonic  Booms 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  m.iNois 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15,  1965 

Mr.  PUCHNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  I  received,  much  to  my  pleas- 
ure, an  unsolicited  letter  from  a  British 
citizen  who  wishes  to  join  me  In  my 
efiforts  to  do  something  about  sonic 
booms  before  they  get  completely  out  of 
hand  in  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  Introduced  H.R. 
658  which  would  prohibit  supersonic 
flights  over  the  continental  United  States 
by  commercial  aircraft  that  genei-ate 
sonic  booms  of  an  intensity  in  excess  of 
1.5  poimds  overpressure  per  square  foot 
at  ground  leveL 


This  legislation  has  been  very  care- 
fully thought  out.  All  at  the  available 
information  clearly  indicates  that  people 
and  communities  can  tolerate  sonic 
booms  up  to  1.5  pounds  overpressure. 
But  sonic  booms  in  excess  of  this  limita- 
tion are  capable  of  creating  serious  prop- 
erty damage  and  adversely  affecting  the 
health  of  human  beings  and  animals. 

The  people  of  Chicago  are  now  experi- 
encing sonic  booms  being  generated  by 
UJS.  military  aircraft  during  a  series  of 
practice  missions  over  my  city  at  super- 
sonic speeds.  There  has  already  been 
considerable  damage  reported  by  resi- 
dents of  our  community.  But  the  ex- 
perience we  are  now  having  in  Chicago 
Is  merely  a  very  small  prelude  to  what  it 
will  be  like  In  our  country  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world  within  the  next 
decade  when  commercial  supersonic 
transports  start  crisscrossing  our  con- 
tinent and  other  continents  of  the  world. 

My  legislation  does  not  interfere  with 
progress.  It  merely  provides  that  those 
who  are  pushing  us  into  the  supersonic 
travel  age  must  take  adequate  steps  in 
designing  their  supersonic  transports 
that  the  aircraft  wiU  not  generate  sonic 
booms  in  excess  of  the  loiown  tolerable 
limitations. 

This  can  be  done  if  we  compel  the  air- 
craft industry  to  recogniae  this  problem 
now,  while  their  proposed  aircraft  are 
still  on  the  drawing  boards  and  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  reduce  sonic  booms. 
It  will  be  too  late  to  complain  about 
sonic  booms  after  the  industry  and  our 
Government  have  spent  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  supersonic  aircraft  with  no  regard 
to  the  intensity  of  sonic  booms  which 
such  aircraft  will  generate. 

Mr.  A,  R.  Lacey,  of  London,  England, 
recently  read  about  my  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  the 
following  letter.  This  letter  clearly  in- 
dicates that  the  problem  which  I  have 
tried  to  deal  with  in  my  legislation  is  of 
an  international  scope.  I  am  certain 
that  if  the  U.S.  Congress  would  lead  the 
way  in  serving  notice  oa  the  designers 
of  supersonic  aircraft,  that  they  will  be 
compelled  to  operate  within  certain 
tolerable  limits,  parliaments  throughout 
the  world  would  quickly  adopt  compa- 
rable legislation. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  greatf ul 
to  Mr.  Lacey  for  sending  me  the  follow- 
ing letter.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  carefully  consider  the  dialog  from 
Mr.  Lacey  on  this  vital  issue : 

Dear  Mr.  Pucinski:  A  few  days  ago  It  was 
briefly  reported  in  the  Birmingham,  Post 
that  you  are  introducing  a  bill  into  Congress 
to  ban  sonic  booms  over  a  certain  intensity 
in  the  United  States.  I  am  writing  to  wish 
you  every  encouragement  In  this.  On  the 
face  of  it  yoiu:  bUl  is  a  purely  internal  affair, 
but  if  it  is  successful  it  will  almost  certainly 
have  repercussions  outside  the  United 
States,  and  may  bring  to  their  senses  the 
British  and  French  Govertmienta  who  are 
piusuing,  in  the  Concorde,  an  economically 
absurd  and  socially  futile  and  distressing 
project  which  presumably  few  people  want 
outside  technological  and  go^'emment  circles 
and  a  few  prestlgemongers. 

No  doubt  I  do  not  need  to  rehearse  the 
miseries  that  the  sonic  bootn  will  inflict  on 
everyone  in  its  path.  I  will  merely  say  that 
in  this  country,  despite  ons  or  two  Isolated 


discussions  on  the  BBC  and  in  the  Obsener 
new^Miper,  and  a  few  questions  In  Parlia- 
ment last  sununer,  the  fate  overhanging  our 
peace  of  mind  if  SST  becomes  common  does 
not  seem  to  have  caught  hold  ot  public  at- 
tention yet,  and  the  recent  discussions  about 
the  Concorde,  now  apparently  rescued,  barely 
mentioned  it.  It  seems  fairly  clear  that  the 
manufactxirers  will  be  interested  solely  in 
the  amount  of  financial  ccMnpensation  they 
wUl  have  to  pay  for  actual  physical  damage, 
and  that  the  intangible  amenity  and  psycho- 
logical effects  will  be  dismissed  as  mere  lux- 
tu-y  considerations. 

It  is  manifestly  far  easier  to  prevent  those 
things  from  starting  than  to  stop  them  once 
they  have  started,  and  so  I  hope  your  bill 
wUl  have  every  success,  and  will  be  imitated 
by  other  nations. 

With  best  wishes. 
Yours  sincerely, 

A.  R.  Lacet. 


The  Citizen  Soldier"— Article  by  Gen. 
Donglas  MacArthor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  CANNON 

or   NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  19, 1965 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  is  once  again  sponsoring  its  t.'-a- 
ditional  National  Defense  Week,  which 
exalts  the  citizen -soldier  concept  of  na- 
tional defense,  and  also  serves  to  salute 
the  National  Defense  Act  of  1920,  the 
foundation  of  the  modem  American 
Military  Establishmapt. 

The  observance  ra  National  Defense 
Week  starts  on  the  birthday  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  concludes  on  the  birthday 
of  George  Washington,  both  citizen-sol- 
diers themselves. 

Many  of  the  ROA's  nearly  1.000 
chapters  across  the  Nation  join  local 
military  organizations  and  asssociations 
and  civic  groups  to  create  a  broader  un- 
derstanding by  all  citizens  of  the  need 
for  such  defense  forces  so  as  to  assure 
the  survival  of  our  Nation  and  the  preser- 
vation of  our  liberties. 

This  year.  National  Defense  Week  has 
taken  on  added  significance,  due  to  the 
Pentagon  proposal  that  would  destroy  the 
units  of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserves,  and 
would  turn  that  component  into  a  pool 
As  Senators  well  know,  this  will  be  the 
subject  of  extensive  hearings  in  commit- 
tees of  both  Houses. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  these  hearings  are  pending  and 
when  National  Defense  Week  is  being  ob- 
served, it  is  particularly  appropriate  th.at 
I  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  mas- 
terly article  written  years  ago  by  the  late 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur. 
It  was  published  in  the  American  Legion 
magazine  in  January  1952;  and  the  be- 
liefs of  this  great  military  leader  are 
every  bit  as  valid  today  as  they  were  13 
years  ago. 

I  am  sure  all  Senators  will  agree  to  the 
timeliness  of  General  MacArthur's  obser- 
vations. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  i5rlnted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  American  Legion  magazine, 
January  1952] 
Thi  CmzEN  Soldier 
( By    General    of    the    Army    Douglas    Mac- 
Arthur) 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions  tlie 
American  Legion  has  made  to  the  Nation  iias 
been  in  the  strengthening  of  the  potentiali- 
ties of  the  citizen  soldier.  Since  the  Minute 
Men  of  1776  formed  the  ranks  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army  and  brought  victory  to  its 
arms  in  the  American  Revolution,  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  has  rested  more 
than  all  else  upon  the  competence,  the  in- 
domitable wiU  and  the  resolute  patriotism 
of  the  citizen  soldier.  The  professional  has 
had  his  role — and  it  has  been  a  major  one — 
providing  trained  leadership,  initial  security 
against  surprise  attack  and  the  nucleus  to  an 
expanding  force  under  conditions  of  national 
emergency.  But  in  au  of  our  wars,  from 
ihe  Revolution  to  Korea,  the  citizen  soldier 
has  met  the  fiUl  shock  of  batcle,  has  con- 
tributed all  but  a  fraction  of  the  dead  and 
maimed  and  has  accepted  the  responsibility 
for  victory. 

Yet,  despite  all  of  this,  he  has  never  re- 
ceived either  from  our  political  or  military 
leadership  full  credit  for  his  role  in  safe- 
guarding the  security  of  the  Nation,  nor  the 
support  in  peace  which  would  better  prepare 
him  to  carry  his  responsibilities   in   war. 

The  tendency  has  existed — as  it  still  now 
exists — to  regard  him  as  an  auxiliary  rather 
tlian  ttie  main  pillar  supporting  our  na- 
tional military  strength.  Only  in  rare  in- 
stance have  his  views  been  sought  or  con- 
sidered in  the  shaping  of  high  policy  gover- 
ing  the  conduct  of  war  or  plans  to  secure  the 
peace.  Indeed,  only  in  the  most  exceptional 
cases  has  he  been  called  to  share  the  author- 
ity of  higher  command  or  staff  administra- 
tion. 

The  need  for  a  closer  integration  of  the 
civilian  defense  components  with  the  Regu- 
lar services  was  clearly  understood  by  the 
American  Legion  following  the  close  of  World 
War  I,  and  Its  efforts  largely  resulted  in  the 
reexamination  of  the  then  long-existing  mili- 
tary policy  of  the  United  States.  There  fol- 
lowed enactment  of  the  National  Defense 
Act  of  June  4,  1920,  providing  for  one  Army 
composed  of  the  Regulars,  the  National 
Guard  and  the  organized  Reserves.  This 
was  a  long  step  forward,  but  experience  dem- 
onstrates that  it  has  not  resulted  in  pro- 
viding for  the  coimtry  the  added  seciu-ity 
both  Intended  and  needed.  Its  results  have 
been  largely  undecisive.  We  still  enter  wars 
tragically  unprepared,  and  theretofore  have 
foiuid  otirselves  entirely  lacking  in  that  de- 
gree of  military  strength  essential  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.  At  war's  end  we  still  de- 
mobilize In  haste  and  divest  ourselves  of 
accumulated  war  materiel  with  reckless 
abandon.  We  still  lack  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  futiu%  potentialities,  and  saddle  otur 
people  with  wholly  uncalled  for  burdens  to 
cover  past  errors  by  replacing  anew  the 
power  we  have  squandered  and  dissipated  in 
the  afterglow  of  victory.  There  could  be  no 
more  serious  indictment  of  our  political  and 
military  leadership  than  this  failure  to  profit 
from  the  clear  lessons  of  experience.  It  is  a 
failure  which  following  World  War  II,  stUl 
vivid  in  the  American  mind,  lost  us  the 
fruits  of  victory  and  brought  to  us  a  sense 
of  insecurity  hardly  siupassed  In  midst  ot 
war  itself. 

Now  otir  mUitary  policy  again  requires  re- 
vision. Under  selective  service  and  other 
statutes,  we  have  called  up  large  Increments 
01"  our  citizen  soldiery  with  which  to  prose- 


cute the  Korean  war  and  to  bolster  our  own 
defense  and  the  defense  of  many  other  lands. 
We  have  adopted  the  principle  of  universal 
military  training,  and  the  outlook  is  toward 
maintaining  for  many  years — even  In  peace — 
an  armed  readiness  for  war. 

All  this,  while  Intended  and  designed  to 
strengthen  freedom's  defense,  carries  within 
Itself  the  very  germs  to  freedom's  destruc- 
tion. For  it  etches  the  pattern  to  a  military 
state  which,  historically  under  the  control  of 
professional  military  thinking  in  constant 
search  for  means  toward  efHciency,  has  found 
in  freedom  possibly  its  greatest  single  im- 
pediment, to  brush  it  aside  as  inimicable  to 
established  military  policy.  To  avoid  this 
historic  pitfall,  it  is  essential  that  civilian 
control  over  the  citizen  army  be  extended 
and  intensified.  ParticvUarly  is  this  true  in 
the  administration  of  the  program  of  univer- 
sal mlUtfiry  training,  if  the  youth  of  our 
land  is  to  avoid  being  corrupted  into  a  legion 
of  subserviency  to  the  so-called  military 
mind. 

This  calls  for  a  reassessment  of  the  role  of 
the  citizen  soldier  now  to  become  the  major 
element  of  oiir  military  establishment  during 
peace  as  well  as  during  war.  It  calls  for  a 
realistic  appreciation  of  the  potential  in  pro- 
fessional competence  which  the  citizen 
soldier  can  bring  to  the  fulfillment  of  otu" 
military  policy  and  alms.  It  calls  for  the 
elimination  of  arbitrary  restrictions  upon  the 
advance  of  the  citizen  soldier  in  the  ranks 
of  military  leadership,  for  which  he  may  be 
trained  or  is  already  reasonably  qualified.  It 
calls  for  a  much  broadened  opportunity  for 
the  professional  preparation  of  the  citizen 
soldier  to  permit  his  Integration  into  the 
higher  staff  studies  and  planning  designed  to 
avert  war  if  possible,  to  prosecute  it  to  early 
victory  if  not. 

This  requires  a  basic  change  in  attitudes. 
It  requires  recognition  of  the  fact  long  un- 
derstood but  covertly  denied  that  our  Army, 
as  befits  a  republic,  is  a  citizen  army.  It  re- 
qvilres  that  leadership  from  the  top  down  be 
selected  upon  merit,  carefuUy  avoiding 
arbitrary  class  discrimination.  It  requires 
that  the  citizen  soldier,  If  otherwise  profes- 
sionally qviallfied,  have  the  opportunity  to 
voice  his  views  in  the  formulation  of  military 
and  related  political  policy — a  recognition 
that  none  have  any  monopoly  upon  the  at- 
tributes to  military  leadership.  It  requires 
that  we  carefully  avoid  3rleldlng  to  profes- 
sional ambition  at  the  expense  of  the  primacy 
of  the  national  Interest. 

Unless  these  pyrinciples.are  recognized  and 
adhered  to,  we  shall  find  that  our  citizen 
army  lacks  the  esprit  essential  to  the  build- 
ing of  invincible  force — that  its  officers  lack 
the  Incentive  to  advance  their  professional 
competence — that  the  people  lack  faith  in 
the  integrity  of  their  military  arm. 

This  poses  possibly  the  American  Legion's 
greatest  challenge.  Its  membership  fcK'  the 
most  part  have  been  and  are  citzen  soldiers 
of  the  Republic.  They  have  learned,  some 
from  bitter  experience,  of  the  restrictions  in- 
herent In  the  long  prevailing  relationship 
between  the  Army's  several  components. 
They  must  insist  upon  that  degree  of 
efficiency  and  morale  essential  to  maximize 
the  strength  of  the  new  citizen  army,  which 
alone  can  come  from  close  integration,  with 
leadership  and  rank  selected  solely  upon  the 
basis  of  merit. 

The  American  Legion  Is  in  best  position 
to  guide  this  normal  development.  It  must 
alert  itself  against  political  efforts  already 
noticeable  to  suppress  the  voice  and  opinion 
of  the  citizen  soldier,  whether  active  or  In- 
active. It  must  insist  that  the  role  of  the 
clUzen  army  be  to  serve  no  special  interests, 
but  rather  the  common  welfare  and  protec- 
tion of  all  of  the  people. 

Our  country  is  facing  one  of  the  gray* 
crises  In  American  history — not  ao  much 
from  external  threat,  although  the  forces  oC 
evU  which  our  own  political  and  military 


blimders  have  helped  so  much  to  build,  must 
by  no  means  be  Ignored — but  from  internal 
pressures  which  threaten  the  very  survival 
of  our  liberties.  These  pressures  have  already 
made  sharp  inroads  into  ovu-  free  way  of  life 
and  impaired  much  of  the  IncentlTe  which 
has  encouraged  deyelopm.ent  of  those  basic 
virtues  and  traits  of  character  from  which 
has  emerged  our  traditional  American  initi- 
ative. American  energy,  and  that  indomitable 
American  will  which  in  past  has  preserved 
our  moral  balance  and  produced  our  material 
strength. 

It  is  essential  that  the  traditional  role  of 
the  Army  in  these  distressing  times  be  care- 
fully preserved — that  it  be  not  used  as  an 
instrument  of  tyranny  or  oppression,  a  form 
of  pretorlan  guard,  by  those  seeking  to 
strengthen  and  entrench  personal  political 
power — but  that  it  be  used  instead  as  a  force 
of  freemen  dedicated  to  its  sworn  purpose 
of  "defending  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  aU  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic." 

It  is  imperative  that  the  citizen  army  now 
In  the  making  be  not  corrupted  by  the  same 
influences  which  have  tended  to  corrupt  the 
principle  of  representative  government — that 
it  be  sustained  on  that  high  mc»«l  plane 
which  befits  the  noble  purpose  It  Is  organized 
to  serve.  This  can  only  be  if  the  service  of 
the  citizen  soldier  is  held  to  a  level  of  dignity 
and  opportunity  which  commands  his  fuUest 
measure  of  devotion. 

To  this  piupose,  the  American  Legion 
should  enlist  Its  wisdom  and  undeviatlng 
interest.  It  should  utilize  its  full  Influence 
to  the  end  that  our  military  policy  be  ao 
oriented  as  to  insiu'e  a  citizen  army  cast  in 
the  mold  of  otir  exalted  tradltl(»s  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  primacy  of  the  people's  service. 


The  Soath  Bend-Mishawalui  Labor  Pic- 
tare,  Continaed  Progress  1957-64 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEIMAS 

or   DiDI^MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVXa 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier this  month  some  300  business  and 
industry  executives  and  laJaor  leaders  at- 
tended the  second  annual  dinner  and  re- 
port meeting  of  the  South  Bend-Mlsha- 
waka,  Ind.,  Labor- Management  Commis- 
sion. 

Tliey  were  complimented  In  an  excel- 
lent address  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  for  their  oon- 
tilbutions  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  series 
of  special  programs  developed  to  me^ 
the  problems  that  followed  the  dedsicHi 
of  the  Studebaker  Corp.  to  quit  manu- 
facturing in  South  Bend.  Mr.  Moynihan 
notes  that  the  Federal  Government's  mAe 
was  facilitated  because  the  programs 
were  undertaken  in  a  community  that 
wanted  to  make  them  work. 

The  South  Bend-Mishawaka  Labor- 
Management  Ccxmnlssion,  a  nonpartisan 
community  agency,  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  furtherance  of  un- 
derstanding  In  the  relationship  between 
managonent  and  organized  labor.  At 
the  meeting  George  C.  Hupp,  chaliman 
of  the  labor-management  commission 
and  a  Federal  labor  conciliator,  reported 
the  results  of  a  survey  that  demoiistrated 
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the  continuing  improvement  In  the  area's 
labor  climate.    The  survey  follows: 

In  September  1963,  tbe  South  Bend-Misha- 
waka  Labor-Management  Commission,  a  non- 
partisan community  agency,  announced  re- 
sults o*  the  area's  first  comprehensive 
documentation  of  work  stoppages — barome- 
ter to  labor-management  relations.  The 
study  disclosed  that  the  area's  49  principal 
industries,  employing  the  bulk  of  the  blue- 
collar  workers  in  St.  Joseph  County,  Ind., 
had  reduced  work  stoppages  (authorized  and 
unauthorized)  93.6  percent  since  the  peak 
work  stoppages  year  of  the  study,  1957.  The 
study  covered  6 '/a  years. 

The  Commission  in  1964  continued  its 
work  stoppages  evaluation  for  the  subse- 
quent 1-year  period,  from  July  1963,  through 
July  1964.  The  same  industries,  with  the 
addition  of  four  new  major  plant  acquisi- 
tions, were  sxu-veyed.  The  findings  revealed 
that  the  area's  work  stoppages  experience, 
which  began  a  favorable  downward  trend  in 
1961,  continued  to  pursue  a  down  spiral  in 
the  1-year  period  from  July,  1963  through 
July,  1964.  The  1963  work  stoppages  fre- 
quency was  32  percent  below  the  6-year  low 
of  1962.  The  study  showed  the  work  stop- 
pages frequency  for  the  area  for  the  first 
6  months  of  1964  fxirther  reduced  11.8  per- 
cent imder  the  previous  calendar  year  of 
1963. 

Similar  improvement  in  work  stoppages 
experience  also  was  reflected  by  the  six 
largest  industrial  employers  of  the  area  dur- 
ing the  12-month  study  period.  The  Big  Six 
showed  a  combined  54.5  percent  reduction 
In  work  stoppages  In  1963  compared  to  the 
alltlme  low  year  of  1962.  The  work  stop- 
pages frequency  for  the  first  half  of  1964 
for  the  Big  Six  was  Identical  to  the  previous 
12-month  period  of  1963 — ^a  favorable  indi- 
cation In  view  of  significant  work  agree- 
ment negotiations  consummated  and  initi- 
ated In  1964. 

Porty-two  of  the  fifty-three  firms  surveyed 
In  the  July  1963-July  1964,  documentation. 
Including  the  new  industries,  boasted  no 
work  stoppages  In  that  period.  Thlrty-slx 
of  these  firms  previously  had  recorded  In- 
cident-free work  schedules  for  6Y2  years, 
from  1957  through  the  first  half  of  1963. 
The  toMi  major  new  industries  reported  in- 
cident-free labor-management  relations  since 
their  arrival  in  the  community. 

A  total  of  149  work  agreements  were 
reached  in  South  Bend  and  Mlshawaka  In  a 
1*4 -year  period  from  July  1963,  through  the 
close  of  1964.  The  APLr-CIO  and  building 
trades  recorded  a  total  of  76  of  the  149  labor 
agreements,  66  of  which  were  Interstate  In 
nature,  and  10  intrastate.  The  Teamsters 
and  Independent  unions  registered  a  total 
of  73  work  agreements  In  the  I'/^-year 
period,  with  41  being  Interstate  and  32  Intra- 
state. During  the  same  period,  only  three 
authorized  strikes  were  charged  against  the 
labor-management  record  of  work  negoti- 
ations. 

Serving  with  Mr.  Hupp  as  members  of 
the  South  Bend-Mishawaka  Labor-Man- 
agement Commission  are:  T.  Forrest 
Hanna,  Indiana  Department  of  Labor; 
Stanley  J.  Ladd,  St.  Joseph  County 
AFL-CIO  Council;  Roy  B.  Root,  St. 
Joseph  County  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil; John  A.  Toth,  Torrington  Co.;  Nor- 
man C.  Murrin,  St.  Joseph  -  County 
Teamsters  Local  No.  364;  Louis  A. 
Tiedge,  Bendix  Corp.;  Cecil  H.  Tanner. 
Dodge  Manufacturing  Corp.;  and  Eli  D. 
Miller  and  Kenneth  M.  Burch,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  South  Bend-Misha- 
waka, Inc. 


Can  tibe  State  Live  on  Crumbs? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  19, 1965 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  and  a 
charter  member  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  my  attention  has  been  sharply 
focused  on  the  compelling  seriousness 
of  the  need  of  study  and  attention  to  the 
area  of  intergovernmental  relations  and 
our  Federal  system  today. 

Appearing  in  the  Saturday  Review  for 
January  9,  1965,  is  an  excellent  state- 
ment of  Federal-State  fiscal  relations  by 
former  Gov.  John  Anderson,  of  Kansas, 
who  until  recently  was  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  Many  of  the  conclu- 
sions Governor  Anderson  has  reached 
are  the  same  as  those  reached  by  our 
subcommittee.  Because  of  the  pressing 
need  for  more  effort  in  developing  greater 
fiscal  capacity  and  tax  effort  at  all  levels 
of  government  in  our  Federal  system,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Governor 
Anderson's  article  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The    Challenge    of    PROsPERrrY:   Can    the 

State  Lfve  on   Crumbs? — What  Happens 

When  Washington  Cuts  Into  the  Pie  op 

Local  Revenue 

(By  John  Anderscai) 

The  choices  which  Americans  must  make 
over  the  next  2  or  3  years  concerning  the 
critical  question  of  Federal-State  fiscal  rela- 
tions win  greatly  affect  the  future  nature  of 
the  Federal  system.  The  best  way  to  begin  a 
consideration  of  Federal  and  State  fiscal  rela- 
tions is  to  sort  out  the  salient  facts  about 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governmental 
revenues  and  expenditures.  Borne  of  these 
facts  are  startling  and  all  of  them  have  seri- 
ous implications  for  the  future.  (By  "seri- 
ous" I  do  not  necessarily  mean  "discourag- 
ing.")    But  first,  some  facts  and  figures: 

1.  Amazing  as  it  may  sound  to  some, 
Federal  expenditure  needs  are  leveling  off 
while  at  the  same  time  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures are  continuing  to  skyrocket. 

2.  By  1970  or  thereabouts,  barring  drastic 
changes  in  the  international  situation,  an- 
nual state  and  local  expenditures  will  have 
passed  total  Federal  expenditures,  including 
those  for  defense  and  foreign  aid.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1963  Federal  expenditures  for 
civilian  government  totaled  about  $30  bil- 
lion. In  comparison  to  State  and  local  outlays 
of  964  billion.  I  would  guess  that  by  1971 
State  and  local  expenditures  will  have 
reached  $120  billion,  compared  with  a  Federal 
budget  of  $110  to  $115  billion  by  that  Ume. 

3.  State  and  local  government  employment 
Is  rising  steeply.  These  goTernments  now 
have  about  7,500,000  ranployees,  compared 
with  2,500,000  Federal  employees. 

4.  Dxiring  the  past  decade  State  and  local 
outlays  grew  more  than  8  percent  annually, 
or  double  the  growth  rate  at  the  national 
income. 


5.  During  the  past  decade  State  and  local 
govemmentB  have  had  to  increase  tax  rat^s 
repeatedly.  At  the  Federal  level  there  have 
been  two  large  tax  cuts,  in  1954  and  196i, 
with  talk  of  more  good  things  to  come. 

6.  State  and  local  debt  increased  by  170 
percent  from  1952  to  1962,  with  over  $80  bil- 
lion outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

7.  The  most  costly  functions  at  the  Sta'e 
and  local  level  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  those  of  education,  roads,  health,  ana 
welfare. 

8.  Taxes  by  all  governments  took  about  25 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product  in  195.:, 
and  the  same  proportion  a  decade  later. 
However,  the  share  taken  by  the  State  ana 
local  government  continues  to  rise  and  the 
Federal  share  continues  to  decline. 

9.  In  round  figures,  the  State-local  tn-: 
take  Is  made  up  of  45  percent  property  taxes 
12  percent  Income  taxes  (most  of  which  ar. 
only  mildly  graduated.  If  at  all);  15  perceir 
general  sales  taxes;  13  percent  gasoline  and 
motor  vehicle  taxes;  and  15  percent  miscel- 
laneous, such  as  cigarette,  liquor,  and  Inhen 
tance  taxes. 

10.  Federal  grants-in-aid  continue  to  gro- 
apace  in  both  magnitude  and  variety.  Th.s 
aid  tripled  between  the  years  1952  and  1962. 
It  now  stands  at  $11  billion.  The  last  Con- 
gress alone  added  between  10  and  30  nev 
grant  programs,  depending  on  what  one  cai;  - 
a  separate  program  category. 

11.  The  rate  of  tax  mortality  among  Statr 
and  local  political  leaders  Is  very  high.  A 
Governor  or  mayor  must  raise  taxes  In  order 
to  meet  his  Increasing  responsibilities — hxxi 
he  Is  often  voted  out  of  oflBce  for  doing  sc 
Were  he  to  choose  to  cut  services  rather  thar. 
to  raise  taxes  he  would  also  be  likely  to  gei 
kicked  out — so  he  usually  tries  to  raise  taxe: 
at  the  beginning  rather  than  the  middle  ot 
his  term.  Also,  we  are  told  continually  th.'i 
any  further  increases  in  State  and  local  taxes 
will  drive  industry  out  of  the  State  or  dis- 
courage new  industry  from  coming  in.  In 
other  words,  political  and  economic  pre=- 
siires  at  the  State  and  local  levels  are  again.'^- 
tax  increases. 

12.  We  are  told  that  Federal  revenues  are 
likely  to  outstrip  expenditure  needs  over  the 
next  few  years,  vsrlth  a  budgetary  svirplus  thr 
likely  result  unless  new  domestic  spendiirr 
programs  axe  undertaken  by  the  Feden 
Government  or  unless  the  Federal  debt  i; 
reduced. 

These  12  basic  facts  generally  tell  where  wc 
have  been,  where  we  are  now,  and  where  we 
are  tending  in  Federal-State  fiscal  relations. 
The  essence  of  what  they  tell  us  is  this: 

The  responsibilities  for  nonmlUtary  piib'ic 
services  In  government  over  the  next  fe?.' 
years  are  going  to  fall  largely  on  State  anci 
local  levels  of  governments.  However,  Stat- 
and  local  revenue  systems  are  much  less  re- 
sponsive to  economic  growth  than  is  the  Fed- 
eral revenue  system.  Consequently,  Stn'.f 
and  local  exp>endlture  needs  are  going  to  out  - 
strip  revenues  at  current  rates,  while  it  ap- 
pears that  at  the  Federal  level  revenue  u. 
current  rates  is  going  to  outstrip  expendi- 
ture needs.  The  big  question  before  us  is 
"Which  of  several  alternate  courses  shoiiK; 
be  taken?" 

An  obvious  possibility  Is  to  utilize  judi- 
ciously any  Federal  budgetary  surpluses  f  i  r 
reductions  in  the  debt  or  reductions  in  U  : 
rates,  according  to  the  economic  outlook  rr. 
the  time.  It  may  be  the  result  of  an  on  - 
dated  Puritan  ethic  even  to  consider  the  re- 
duction of  debt.  But  I  think  we  would  a;! 
agree  that,  in  years  of  fuU  employment  and 
firm  or  rising  prices,  an  application  of  Feci- 
eral  stirpluses  to  debt  retirement  would  n  • 
be  tmduly  defiationary. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  confine  the  use  of 
Federal  surpluses  solely  to  Federal  tax  redu. 
Uons  or  to  debt  retirement  Is  objected  to  en 


two  grounds.  First,  It  does  nothing  in  a  di- 
rect sense  to  ease  the  pinch  on  State  and  local 
governments.  Second,  If  Federal  tax  ratea 
;:re  steadily  reduced,  and  State  and  local 
i.ixes  continue  to  Increase,  the  resTilt  wlU  be 
increased  burdens  upon  property  and  con- 
sumption taxes,  and  lessened  burdens  on  In- 
come taxes. 

A  second  passiblllty  is  to  utilize  Federal 
surpluses  for  the  Initiation  of  some  new  and 
large  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  In  areas 
having  a  strong  element  of  national  Interest. 
Some  of  the  obvious  fields  would  be  educa- 
tion, highways,  and  mental  health.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  dredge  up  several  other  fields  of 
.-^tate  and  local  activity  In  which  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  would  be  welcome. 

However,  this  approach  meets  with  some 
.-trong  objections.  In  the  first  place.  Fed- 
eral aid  In  these  new  fields  would  inevitably 
i)e  accompanied  by  Federal  controls.  Our  ex- 
isting Federal  aid  programs  are  accompanied 
by  controls.  New  ones  would  be.  too.  In  the 
-ccond  place,  at  Federal,  State,  and  local 
;evels  we  are  approaching  the  limits  of  man- 
;ia;eablllty  In  the  variety  and  complexity  of 
Federal  grant  programs.  We  can  add  new 
•nes.  but  getting  rid  of  old  ones  i.';  practically 
impossible. 

As  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  has  observed,  '■there 
is  nothing  so  permanent  as  a  temporary 
crant-ln-ald."  Many  thoughtful  people  are 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be 
simpler  and  better  ways  of  making  future 
Federal  funds  available  to  the  States. 

A  third  possibility  is  to  Initiate  the  con- 
cept of  an  unconditional  Federal  grant  to 
the  States — often  referred  to  as  a  "block 
grant."  The  difficulty  with  this  approach 
ill  the  past  has  been  that  its  advocates  have 
roupled  It  with  simultaneotis  elimination  of 
present  Federal  grants.  In  addition  to  other 
.irguments  against  such  an  approach,  it  is 
not  feasible  from  a  pioUtical  standpoint.  It 
vould  be  hard  enough  to  get  Congress  to 
agree  with  the  concept  of  an  unconditional 
grant;  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  it  to 
carry  on  a  corollary  fight  with  all  of  the 
interest  groups  that  are  involved  in  the  ex- 
isting program  grants. 

In  our  new  situation  of  projected  Federal 
surpluses,  however,  the  possibility  is  ad- 
vanced of  initiating  a  block  grant  to  the 
States  to  be  used  for  virtually  any  purpose 
except  highways  and  with  no  matching  or 
other  strings  attached,  leaving  undisturbed 
the  existing  pattern  of  Federal  grants  in  the 
various  program  areas.  This  approach  has 
the  advantage  of  administrative  simplicity 
and  a  transfer  of  Federal  funds  to  the  States 
•Aithout  accompanying  controls.  Further- 
more, to  the  extent  desired,  the  distribution 
of  such  a  grant  could  be  keyed  to  the  fiscal 
oipacity  of  the  various  States  so  that  any 
desired  degree  of  equalization  between  low- 
'■nd  high-Income  States  could  be  accom- 
plished. This  general  approach  seems  to  be 
the  one  most  favored  by  the  administration. 

The  principal  argtunent  against  this  ap- 
proach is  the  alleged  lack  of  political  feas- 
ibility. Sp>eclfically,  how  cotild  one  persuade 
Congress  to  turn  loose  billions  of  dollars  of 
Federal  funds  each  year,  without  any  speclfi- 
tttions  as  to  their  use  by  the  recipient 
States? 

Another  argument  is  advanced  against  this 
type  of  approach;  namely,  that  local  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  State  governments,  shotild 
receive  unconditional  Federal  grants  and 
that  the  sharlng.of  these  fimds  between  State 
and  local  governments  should  not  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Individual  State.  How- 
ever, as  a  Governor,  I  cannot  subscribe  to 
this  argument. 

In  the  first  place,  the  local  govermnents 
rre  subdivisions  of  the  State  and  operate 
under  the  provisions  of  State  constitutions 
and  statutes.  Secondly,  the  division  o€  re- 
sponsibilities and,  consequently,  fiscal  bur- 
dens between  State  and  local  governments. 


varies  from  State  to  State.  Thirdly,  no  yard- 
stick exists  by  which  Federal  funds  could 
be  distributed  directly  to  localities  on  any- 
thing other  than  a  per  capita  basis,  because 
we  have  no  measures  by  which  to  compare 
fiscal  capacitiee  of  local  government  on  a 
nationwide  basis.  Finally,  the  reapportion- 
ment of  State  legislatures  on  the  basis  of 
one  man,  one  vote,  may  relieve  some  of  the 
fears  that  the  Federal  ftinds  would  be  dis- 
proportionately divided. 

A  fourth  possibility  would  be  to  ease  the 
State-local  tax  bind  by  means  of  a  credit 
against  the  Federal  personal  Income  tax  for 
State  and  local  taxes  paid.  Such  a  credit 
would  necessarily  be  less  than  100  percent 
but  would  cover  all  State  and  local  taxes. 
This  would  leave  It  up  to  each  State  and 
local  government  to  determine  the  most 
equitable  taxation  method  to  be  employed  in 
meeting  the  massive  increases  in  State  and 
local  expenditures,  but  at  the  same  tmie 
would  make  It  possible  for  a  designated  por- 
tion of  such  tax  Increases  to  be  borne  Indi- 
rectly by  the  Federal  Government.  This 
would  make  tax  raising  more  politically  feas- 
ible at  the  State  and  local  levels.  It  would 
also  meet  the  argument  of  local  governments 
that  they  should  not  have  to  depend  on  the 
State  for  a  distribution  of  Federal  aid.  It 
Is  also  one  of  the  most  politically  feasible  of 
aU  the  approaches  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Congressman  or  Senator  because  it  com- 
bines a  Federal  tax  reduction  with  automatic 
help  to  State  and  local  governments. 

This  approach,  however.  Is  open  to  the  ob- 
jection that  It  would  be  regressive  In  nature 
and  would  not  benefit  the  people  who  pay 
State  and  local  taxes — particularly  sales 
taxes — but  whose  incomes  are  not  sufficiently 
high  to  place  them  In  a  Federal  tax  bracket. 
This  argument  could  be  partially  met  by 
having  the  credit  apply  in  a  decreasing  scale 
as  one  moves  up  in  the  tax  brackets. 

A  fifth  alternative  would  be  to  rebate 
a  percentage  of  Federal  Income  taxes  to  the 
State  of  collection.  This  has  been  proposed 
at  various  times  In  Congress.  It  would  be  a 
tax  sharing  rather  than  a  tax  credit  ar- 
rangement. It  would  be  simple  to  admin- 
ister and  would  leave  State  and  local  govern- 
ments free  to  chart  their  future  policies  on 
taxes  and  expenditures.  However,  It  Is  ob- 
jected to  on  the  ground  that  existing  fiscal 
disparities  among  the  States  could  not  be 
recognized  in  the  rebate  arrangement.  New 
York  and  California,  for  example,  being  rela- 
tively high-Income  States  with  many  citizens 
paying  taxes  In  the  higher  Federal  brackets, 
would  get  back  a  much  larger  per  capita 
share  than  would  low-Income  States. 

I  have  attempted  to  describe  brlefiy  the 
present  Federal-State  fiscal  situation,  the 
majex-  trends,  and  some  alternate  proposals 
for  Improving  the  balance  In  the  fiscal  rela- 
tionships between  our  various  levels  of 
government.  Up  to  this  point,  I  have  tried 
to  be  completely  objective  in  stating  the 
problem  and  in  presenting  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  various  solutions  that 
have  been  suggested. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  give  you  my 
own  views  on  the  most  desirable  path  to  be 
pursued. 

Unlike  some,  I  do  not  view  the  Federal  tax 
system  as  ideal,  either  from  the  standpoint 
of  equity  or  from  the  standpoint  of  maxi- 
mum encouragement  to  economic  growth. 
The  corporate  income  tax  rate  Is  still  at  a 
high  level.  I  am  confident  that  further  re- 
ductions In  the  corporate  Income  tax  would, 
for  the  most  part,  find  their  way  into  new 
Investment  In  plant  and  equipment.  In- 
vestment in  new  plant  by  private  enterprise 
Is  an  Ideal  stimulant  to  growth. 

Next,  I  should  explain  the  absence  from 
the  list  of  the  five  foregoing  alternatives  of 
a  proposal  that  has  been  viewed  fondly  by 
many  Governors  over  the  years — that  of  ex- 
changing some  Federal  tax  sources  for  some 
existing     Federal     grants-in-aid.     While     I 


would  like  to  see  something  of  this  sort  ac- 
complished. I  and  all  of  my  fellow  Governors 
know  that  It  Is  neither  equitable  nor  feasible. 
It  was  tried  a  few  years  ago  during  the  Kisen- 
how  administration  when  it  was  proposed 
that  the  Federal  telephone  tax  be  repealed 
and  this  tax  so\u"cq  turned  over  to  the  States, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  group  of  grants-in- 
aid  equal  to  the  amount  of  Federal  telephone 
tax  be  discontinued — leaving  It  to  the  States 
to  pick  up  the  responsibility  for  the  func- 
tions formerly  aided. 

This  plan  collapsed  when  it  became  appar- 
ent that  the  transfer  of  the  tax  source  would 
aid  the  wealthy  States  most  and  the  poor 
States  least,  while  the  cessation  of  the  grants 
would  hurt  the  wealthy  States  least  and  the 
poor  States  most.  Governors  and  Congress- 
men alike  lost  little  time  In  turning  their 
backs  on  that  one. 

I  think  that,  whatever  steps  are  taken  to 
provide  lncrea.sed  Federal  aid  to  the  States, 
the  implication  should  not  be  left  that  the 
State  and  local  governments  can  relax  and 
stop  trying  to  Improve  their  respective  reve- 
nue systems.  The  States  are  not  trying  to 
dvick  their  responsibility:  they  recognize  that 
much  remains  to  be  accomplished  In 
strengthening  the  structure  of  State  govern- 
ment and  improving  their  tax  systems,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  local  property 
tax. 

Now.  lets  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
Which  of  the  five  possibilities  would  be  best 
for  the  States  and  best  for  the  Nation,  and 
what  are  the  political  feasibilities? 

It  is  always  an  easy  answer  to  say  that  the 
best  government  is  that  which  Is  closest  to 
the  people.  It  Is  also  easy  to  say,  and  It 
always  sounds  good,  that  Federal  bureaucracy 
will  be  our  downfall  and  that  our  strength 
lies  In  a  strong  free  enterprise  system. 

These  statements  may  be  true,  but  what 
virtue  they  have  lies  In  their  generality. 

It  seems  to  me  we  must  rely  on  a  ccxnblna- 
tlon  of  programs  In  the  fiscal  fields — active 
In  strengthening  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, yet  utilizing,  when  needed,  the  com- 
bined strength  of  financial  resources  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

If  we  reach  the  point  of  Federal  tax  siu-- 
plus,  we  should  not  only  consider  tax  reduc- 
tions, but  also  apply  some  of  the  stirpltis  to 
debt  reduction. 

I  favor  a  rebate  or  tax-sharing  program, 
the  objections  notwithstanding.  It  seems  to 
me  that  such  a  tax-sharing  program  could 
be  effective  In  strengthening  the  State  gov- 
ernments and  thwarting  the  ever-increasing 
trend  toward  centralized  control.  Such  tax 
sharing  should  not  preclude  continued  use 
of  grant-in-aid  programs.  While  I  favor  tax 
sharing  over  grant-in-aid  programs,  because 
of  the  extensive  controls  attached  to  some 
of  the  latter,  I  think  It  extremely  likely  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  favor  a  block 
grant  plan  so  as  to  give  States  with  lower 
gross  State  products  relatively  larger  amoimts 
of  money,  probably  In  combination  with  tax 
cuts  and  added  grant  programs. 

There  should  be  few  strings  attached  ex- 
cept the  requirement  for  a  well-developed 
State  spending  plan.  Performance  should  be 
measured,  perhaps  annually. 

Every  State  will  have  to  put  more  energy, 
talent,  and  money  Into  planning,  because  the 
Federal  money  will  likely  go  to  education, 
environment  control,  perhaps  urban  and 
rural  renewal.  These  will  be  fields  of  en- 
deavor for  both  State  and  local  governments. 
They  will  therefore  require  exceptional 
planning  activities. 

A  Federal  tax  return  program  might  be  a 
major  catalyst.  Long  overdue.  It  Is  needed 
to  Initiate  regional  thinking  and, action  on 
public  problems.  Despite  the  practical  dif- 
ficulties in  arranging  useful  coof>eration 
among  present  groups  across  political  bound- 
arles,  regional  solutions  are  clearly  manda- 
tory,   with    the    likelihood    that    political 
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obstacles    will    be   readily    overcome    when 
sizable  rebate  funds  are  the  Incentive. 

The  Midwestern  Governors'  Association  Is 
currently  working  toward  effective  regional 
cooperation  In  the  fields  of  eqtilllzatlon  In 
Federal  defense  spending.  In  research  and 
development,  and  In  the  Interstate  coopera- 
tion for  utilization  of  graduate  and  profes- 
sional school  facilities  In  the  colleges  and 
universities  by  means  of  reciprocal  contracts. 
Mental  health  programs  and  penal  programs 
are  also  being  explored  for  regional  coopera- 
tive  effects. 

These  trends  point  In  one  direction — the 
need  for  more  management-trained  and  pro- 
fessional staff  people  In  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. Finding  these  people,  Integrating 
them  Into  State  governments,  and  paying 
for  their  services  will  be  a  major  problem, 
and  State  governments  must  then  compete 
with  private  industry,  universities.  Federal 
Goveriunent.  and  other  Institutions  for  the 
same  peopled  The  market  will  remain  tight 
lor  another  7  to  10  years,  because  c*  the 
population-age  distribution.  States  may 
want  to  consider  contracting  out  some  of 
their  problems  to  skilled  groups  throughout 
the  country. 

Perhaps  the  Federal  Government  can  be 
prevailed  upon  to  distribute  back  to  the 
States  some  of  the  talented  people  It  now 
employs,  along  with  money.  This  might 
have  a  considerable  beneficial  effect  on  the 
"brain  drain"  that  Is  now  such  a  major 
Issue  among  many  States.  It  could  also 
mean  that  States  like  Kansas  might  celebrate 
the  retiun  of  expatriates  who  have  left 
Kansas  to  work  In  the  Federal  establishment 
becaxise  of  the  lack  of  challenging,  ade- 
quately reimbursed,  opportunities  at  home. 

All  these  points  are  supported  by  the  in- 
creasing regard  and  responsibility  with 
which  the  voting  public  views  government 
solutions  to  public  problems.  More  pro- 
fessionals in  State  government  should  fur- 
ther enhance  in  the  public  mind  the  stature 
and  status  of  government  employment. 

There  is.  of  course,  no  easy  solution,  no 
pat  formula.  1  hope  my  remarks  may  be 
Interpreted  as  being  related  to  a  great  op- 
portunity to  realize  the  federalist  idea  of 
solving  the  local  problems  at  the  local  level, 
and  utilizing  the  combined  resources  of  all 
the  people  in  solving  the  interstate  problems 
for  the  common  good. 


Jadge  Gemens  Named  Winner  of 
Memorial  Award 


remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  the  Hannibal  Courier-Post  re- 
port of  the  occasion: 

Judge  Clemens  Named  Winneb  of  Memoeial 
Award 

James  D.  Clemens,  Judge  of  the  11th  Ju- 
dicial circuit,  has  been  awarded  the  first  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  by  taie  trustees  of 
the  Walter  E.  Bennlck  MemorlEl  Fund.  The 
presentation  was  made  Tuesday  night  at  the 
second  bicentennial  meeting  of  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  St.  Louis,  held  at  the  Chase-Park 
Plaza  Hotel,  where  the  guest  of  honor  was 
Mr.  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Bennlck  Memorial  Fund  was  estab- 
lished in  memory  of  Judge  Walter  E.  Ben- 
nlck, who  served  on  the  St.  Louis  court  of 
appeals  from  1925  until  his  death  In  1955. 
One  of  the  alms  of  the  Bennlck  Memorial, 
and  the  purpose  of  this  award,  is  to  foster 
diligence,  honor  and  professicmal  excellence 
in   the  administration  of  Justice. 

The  tnistees  of  the  Bennlck  Memorial  are 
Judge  Norwin  D.  Houser  of  the  Missouri  Su- 
preme Court,  former  Judge  Fred  J.  Hoff- 
melster  of  St.  Louis,  and  John  C.  Shepherd, 
past  president  of  the  Bar  Association  of  St. 
Louis.  In  making  the  award  for  distin- 
guished service  the  trustees  selected  Judge 
Clemens  from  the  37  circuit  Judges  In  the  St. 
Louis  Covut  of  Appeals,  District  of  Eastern 
Missouri. 

Judge  Clemens,  56  years  old,  lives  at  Bowl- 
ing Green,  where  he  practiced  law  for  20 
years  before  being  elected  circuit  Judge  in 
1954.  The  11th  Judicial  circuit  Is  composed 
of  Pike,  Lincoln,  and  St.  Charles  Counties. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or   MXSSOUBI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday.  Pebriiary  9, 1965,  the  Bar  Assoc- 
iation of  St.  I/OUis,  held  a  stated  meeting 
honoring  the  judiciary.  The  events  of 
that  evening  have  been  ably  reported  in 
the  Hannibal  Courier-Post.  The  recipi- 
ent of  the  first  Distinguished  Service 
Award  that  evening  was  the  circuit  judge 
of  the  rural  Missouri  circuit  In  which 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  practice.  I 
submit  the  trustees  in  making  the  award 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  excel- 
lence and  accuracy  of  their  selection. 
Judge  Clemens  is  a  judges'  judge.  He  is 
an  impartial  energetic  judge  whose  court 
opens  promptly  at  9  ajn.  and  who  brooks 
no  delay  In  Uie  orderly  procedures  of 
Justice.    Under  this  leave  to  extend  my 


The  Agricultural  Situation — Resolution  of 
the  North  Dakota  Senate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  "OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  19, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.^  Mr. 
President,  it  is  apparent  that  farmers 
all  over  the  Nation  are  facing  serious 
financial  difficulties.  The  problem  seems 
to  be  the  same  almost  everywhere — that 
of  continual  and  sharp  Increases  in  the 
costs  of  operation  and  declining  farm 
commodity  prices. 

If  nothing  is  done  to  better  the  farm 
economic  situation,  it  could  have  serious 
repercussions  on  the  entire  national 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  North  Dakota  Legis- 
lature, cognizant  of  this  farm  economic 
situation,  passed  Senate  Resolution  2, 
sponsored  by  Senators  Redlin,  Becker, 
and  Kisse,  very  appropriately  calling  this 
situation  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  various  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  the  Congi-ess. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  as  -a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolutiok  2 

Resolution  urging  consideration  and  study 
of    tne    problems    facing    the    fanners    of 
North  Dakota  and  the  United  States 
Whereaa  agriculture  Is  the  basic  industry 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  and  recognized 
88  the  moet  important  segmemt  of  its  econ- 
omy; and 


Whereas  the  members  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Sdth  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  or 
North  Dakota  are  deeply  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  agriculture  in  oui  State  as  It  affects 
the  farmers  and  general  public,  and  note 
with  alarm  the  increasing  rate  of  farm  niort- 
gages  and  mortgage  foreclosiues,  and  re- 
gretfully admit  that  the  various  farm  pro- 
grams put  into  effect  in  the  United  States 
have,  as  yet,  failed  to  provide  a  solution,  cr 
approach  the  farmers'  hopes  and  dreams  of 
farm  prosperity  based  upon  promises  of 
parity  of  Income;  and 

Whereas  the  seriousness  of  the  farm  sit- 
uation has  become  so  very  apparent  to  the 
general  public  in  recent  months  because  ot 
the  unrest  and  violence  which  took  place  in 
the  Midwest  and  which  resulted  from  thf 
unstable  conditions  of  the  farm  economy,  and 
which  may  be  only  a  small  preview  of  future 
actions  if  the  chronic  conditions  of  the  fann 
economy  are  further  Ignored;  and 

Whereas  agriculture  is  basic  and  necessary 
to  a  sound  State  and  national  economy  and 
deserV'CS  the  attention  and  uncuilmous  sup- 
port of  the  members  of  the  Senate  of  the 
39th  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  cf 
North  Dakota,  and  It  is  recognized  that  in 
this  highly  technical  and  mechanized  ace 
the  individual  farmer  finds  himself  in  a  mi- 
nority group  by  virtue  of  his  willingness  and 
determination  to  produce  according  to  hi> 
dictates  and  personal  Initiative;  and 

Whereas  the  farmer  of  today  is  the  assur- 
ance of  freedom  from  want  tomorrow:  Ncv 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  c; 
North  Dakota,  That  our  National  Government 
be  reminded  of  its  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing reasonable  economic  stability  for  farm 
products  comparable  to  the  cost  the  fanner 
must  pay  for  goods  and  services  he  Is  com- 
pelled to  pm-chase;  and  be  It  fvirther 

Besolved,  That  the  National  and  State  lev- 
els of  government  direct  their  attention  and 
research  facilities  toward  programs  concern- 
ing wheat,  feed  grain,  loan  rates,  the  placing 
on  the  market  of  Government-owned  wheat 
so  as  not  to  endanger  the  market  price  t>r 
wheat,  the  Importation  of  beef,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  sugar,  and  the  production  of  sugar 
so  as  to  give  the  American  sugar  producer  tho 
opportunity  to  make  use  of  his  available  re- 
sources and  facilities;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  any  available  monetary  re- 
sources on  the  State  and  National  levels  of 
government  be  utilized  to  the  maxlmiun  ex- 
tent for  agricultural  research,  to  the  end 
that  Improved  crop  varieties  and  new  uses 
for  crops  will  be  developed  and  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  farm  economy  will  be  Im- 
proved; and  be  It  ftu-ther 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  he 
directed  to  forward  copies  of  this  resolutioiv 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
chairmen  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  Houso 
Conunlttees  on  Agriculture,  the  chalrmci- 
and  leadership  of  both  political  parties,  and 
each  member  of  the  North  Dakota  congres- 
sional delegation. 

Charles  Tighe, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Gekau)  F.  Stair, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


FFA,  the  Organizatioii  With  Personality 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2. 1965 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker, 
tmder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


RECORD,  I  include  the  following  speech 
triven  by  Ray  Turner,  first-place  winner 
in  the  Weiser,  Idaho,  Future  Farmers  of 
America  chapter  public  speaking  con- 
test, as  printed  in  the  Weiser  American 
on  February  15, 1965: 
FFA,  THE  Organization  With  Personality 

Fellow  Putiu-e  Farmers,  honorable  Judges, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  everyone  knows  what 
personality  is.  Personality,  as  defined  in 
Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary,  is  "dis- 
tinctive qualities  of  an  individual  person." 
Therefore,  {lersonality  Is  a  word  pertaining  to 
iTiimans.  But  there  are  those  who  vsrill  say 
tliat  cattle  have  personalities,  and  any  cat 
ciwner  will  swear  that  his  pet  is  different 
from  any  other  In  the  world,  which  Is  prob- 
ably true. 

But  let's  think  of  the  word  "personality"  in 
Terms  of  an  organization.  Can  an  organiza- 
tion or  club  have  a  personality?  It  certainly 
can.  We  may  have  to  use  a  few  different 
terms  to  describe  the  different  types  of  per- 
sonality of  clubs,  but  essentially  they'll  be 
the  same,  because  clubs  are  made  up  of  peo- 
ple. For  Instance,  a  certain  club  could  be 
called  friendly  or  warm  because  It  Is  one  in 
which  new  members  or  Invited  guests  feel 
instantly  that  they  are  a  part  of  It.  Or  It 
could  be  snobbish  or  unfriendly  simply  be- 
cause It  is  hard  to  Join  or  the  members  do 
not  make  newcomers  feel  welcome. 

Let's  examine  one  organization  closely  and 
.^ee  what  kind  of  personallfy  It  has.  Well 
lake  FFA,  since  that  Is  the  one  most  of  \is 
here  are  most  closely  connected  with. 

It  takes  good  members  to  make  a  good 
chapter,  so  the  characteiistios  of  its  mem- 
bers and  the  chapter  Itself  must  be  the  char- 
acteristics of  Its  personality.  I  feel  there  are 
11  characteristics,  1  for  each  letter  of  the 
word  "personality"  and  after  I  have  presented 
r  t'.em  to  you,  you  should  have  a  better  luider- 
.- tending  of  what  makes  a  good  chapter  work. 

Publicity.  This  is  where  a  chapter  becomes 
?r>od.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  type 
and  amount  of  publicity  a  chapter  has  in 
choosing  the  national  chapter  award  winners. 
It's  where  a  chapter  can  become  strong 
through  ties  with  local  businessmen  and 
farmers.  A  good  FFA  chapter  in  a  commu- 
nity can  do  a  world  of  good,  but  you  must 
Iiive  publicity  to  let  people  know  you  are 
there.  For  example,  let's  say  a  chapter  has 
planned  a  farm  field  day,  but  no  one  came 
txK;ause  they  failed  to  publicize  It.  A  suc- 
ef>ssful  farm  field  day  could  have  done  a  lot 
to  help  local  farmers  and  strengthen  the 
chapter.  Publicity  Is  the  backbone  of  a  suc- 
cessful chapter. 

E  is  energy.  This  Is  something  you  must 
have.  It  takes  energy  to  keep  your  organiza- 
tion rolling  from  one  year  to  the  next.  It's 
■=">  easy  to  pass  the  buck  or  Just  let  things 
ride.  A  chapter  with  a  president  or  any 
o'Lher  officer  or  a  majority  of  members  with- 
out energy  Is  In  trouble.  You  can't  pull 
deadweight  very  long  in  this  highly  com- 
petitive world  and  survive. 

Responsibility.  Were  the  FFA  to  adver- 
tise for  members  perhaps  a  catchy  slogan 
"^ould  be  "responsibility  taught  here."  This 
Ls  certainly  true  of  the  FFA,  for  it  has  a  large 
I '.umber  of  offices  to  be  filled  by  responsible 
energetic  members.  If  there  is  only  one 
thing  to  be  said  for  the  FFA:  it  is  that  it 
gives  everyone  a  chance. 

S  is  for,  of  all  things,  spectacle.  The  FFA 
has  a  lot  of  spectacle  In  It.  but  it  serves  a 
ciod  purp>ose.  It  really  awes  you  to  see  the 
FPA  emblem  outlined  In  colored  lights  or 
10.000  blue  Jackets  in  one  auditorium  at 
K  \r.sas  City.  You  can  be  proud  of  your 
f-  'anization,  it's  big. 

O  is  for  officers.  They're  the  leaders  of  the 
organization.  Without  them  the  FFA  would 
not  be  anywhere.  On  their  shoulders  rests 
the  responsibility  to  see  that  all  the  chapter's 
resources  are  put  to  the  best  uses.  They  are 
the  cream  of  the  crop  of  all  the  members. 


but  remember  they  oo^Ildn*t  be  leaders  with- 
out someone  to  lead. 

N  is  tor  numbers.  This  Is  a  measure  of  the 
real  strength  of  the  ^A.  Svery  chapter 
tries  for  100  percent  membership  and  at- 
tendance, but  this  isn't  always  possible. 
Numbers  give  a  chapter  power  to  conduct 
bigger  and  better  projects.  The  FPA  should 
be  a  voluntary  organization,  however.  No 
one  should  be  forced  to  Join  or  attend  who 
doesn't  want  to  for  this  will  breed  either  a 
dislike  for  FFA  or  a  resentment  at  being 
forced. 

A  Is  for  answers.  The  FFA  has  the  answers 
for  many  high  school  students,  especially 
seniors  that  are  prospective  college  material. 
Through  the  FFA  you  can  get  many  scholar- 
ships for  an  education  in  agriculture.  There 
are  many  different  careers  in  agriculture  be- 
sides Just  farming  and  your  FFA  adviser  can 
counsel  you  on  what  you  should  be. 

L  stands  for  learning.  The  FFA  has  lots 
to  teach  you  but  only  if  you  want  to  learn. 
Everything  you  do  in  the  FPA  is  volxmtary. 
No  one  is  going  to  force  you  to  participate  in 
contests  or  apply  for  awards  and  ofiBces. 
What  you  get  out  of  it  is  what  you  put  into 
it.  TTiere  are  many  rewards  and  a  lot  that 
can  be  learned  but  not  unless  you  are  willing 
to  work. 

I  is  interest.  This  is  what  separates  the 
good  chapters  from  the  poor.  A  large  num- 
ber of  members  is  no  good  at  all  unless  they 
are  interested  enough  to  attend  meetings  and 
work.  This  is  the  biggest  problem  facing 
chapters.  Interest  is  an  easy  thing  to  lose 
but  it's  hard  to  rebuild  once  you've  lost  it. 
There  dosen't  seem  to  be  much  you  can  do 
to  get  it  because  you  can't  make  any  group 
of  members  work  who  dont  want  to.  You 
are  better  off  with  a  small  group  of  interested 
members  than  a  large  number  who  don't 
even  come  to  meetings.  Some  years  you  will 
have  it  and  some  groups  of  officers  can  bring 
it  out  but  others  can't. 

Time.  You  can't  expect  to  accomplish 
anything  in  FFA  without  devoting  some  time 
to  working  for  it.  If  you  have  any  Interest  in 
FFA  and  do  work  at  all  you'll  know  that  it 
can  take  a  lot  of  time.  But  FFA  will  always 
reward  you.  if  not  with  a  personal  reward, 
maybe  with  the  feeling  that  you  helped  make 
your  chapter  a  good  one. 

Y  is  for  youth.  The  FPA  is  a  young  orga- 
nization As  long  as  there  are  young  men 
who  are  interested  in  farming  and  the  future 
of  fnrming.  its  prospects  look  bright. 

Yes,  all  of  these  characteristics,  publicity, 
energy,  responsibility,  spectacle,  oflBcers, 
nimibers.  answers,  learning.  Interest,  time, 
and  youth,  make  up  personality  of  the  FFA. 
It's  a  great  organization  with  much  to  g^ve 
to  those  who  will  only  look  into  it  and  be  In- 
terested enough  to  receive  what  it  has  to 
give.  Only  the  members  can  determine  what 
kind  of  a  personality  it  has,  becatise  they 
develop  the  characteristics  of  the  chapter.  A 
lot  of  "goofoffs"  or  "deadweight "  doesn't  give 
the  organization  a  good  name  and  may  in- 
fluence it  for  years  to  come  by  making  young- 
er members  feel  the  organization  is  one  of 
do-nothings.  The  personality  of  FFA  is  only 
as  good  as  its  members. 


Letter   From    Publisher   of  Daily   Times 
Leader,  West  Point,  Miss. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  0.  EASTUND 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  19, 1965 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  verified  copy  of 


a  letter  to  a  M^nber  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam Hmu7  Harris,  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Times  Leader  at  West  Point,  Miss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

January  7,  1965. 

Deak  Congressman:  I'm  truly  sorry  that 
you  have  the  mental  picture  of  our  city  and 
State  which  must  exist  In  your  thoughts. 
At  the  same  time,  I  commend  you  fcff  calling 
to  seek  facts,  and  regret  that  I  could  not 
answer  more  of  your  questions  when  you 
called  Thursday  morning. 

The  incident,  as  reported  to  you  and  obvi- 
ously many  others  (we  even  had  one  call 
from  a  representative  of  the  London  Sun) , 
was  blown  entirely  out  of  proportion.  The 
local  Negro  youth  who  was  arrested  would 
have  been  anested  by  any  hometown  police 
department  In  the  Nation.  He  was  urging 
a  crowd  to  Ignore  the  instructions  of  police 
officers,  and  endeavoring  to  provoke  a  fight 
on  the  school  grounds  of  a  local  high.  Police 
officers  have  known  him  to  be  a  trouble- 
maker for  a  long  time. 

The  10  young  people  who  demonstrated 
in  front  of  the  city  Jail  Wednesday  night 
(not  17,  as  someone  had  informed  you)  were 
asked  repeatedly  to  leave.  They  refused. 
Later,  one  admitted  that  the  COFO  workers 
who  arranged  the  demonstration  wanted  the 
group  to  be  arrested. 

We  found  out  from  Sheriff  Joe  Strickland 
that  all  were  given  the  privilege  of  mAiring 
any  telephone  calls  they  desired. 

BaU  was  arranged  for  all  10  (not  for  the 
local  youth  who  created  the  original  trouble) , 
and  all  have  now  been  released  pending 
routine  hearing  in  city  court. 

We  deeply  regret  the  entire  Incident,  but 
realize  that  It  was  a  minor  Infraction  of  the 
law  in  the  light  of  the  dally  happenings  of 
the  Nation.  Mississippi's  laws  are  not  un- 
like those  in  any  State — and  we  hope  you 
will  agree.  Congressman  Resnicx,  that  It 
would  be  dlflScult  to  maintain  law  and  orvier 
if  open  disregard  of  law  enforcement  instruc- 
tion  were   permitted   to  go  unchecked. 

White  citizens  of  Mississippi  have  an  af- 
fection for  our  fellow  Negro  citizens  which 
is  little  understood  in  your  area  of  this 
Nation.  Our  oldest  staff  member,  from  the 
point  of  service,  on  this  country  dally  news- 
paper is  a  Negro.  In  our  little  newspaper- 
ing  operation,  we  have  five  Negro  employees. 
They  are  valued  staff  members — and  there's 
a  bond  of  friendship  between  us  which  is 
deep  and  real. 

Mississippi  has  problems.  We're  not 
unique  in  this.  While  every  State  has  prob- 
lems, the  problems  differ  ironx  State  to  State. 
As  you  know,  we  have — by  far — the  largest 
percentage  of  Negro  population  in  the 
Nation,  We  do  not  consider  this  a  handi- 
cap or  a  detriment.  Our  Negro  citizens 
need  more  help  than  white  citizens.  This 
is  true  in  New  York,  Mississippi,  and  in  all 
States  with  a  sizable  percentage  of  Negro 
citizenship. 

We  have  made  tremendous  progress  with 
our  Negro  citizens — In  education.  In  per 
capita  income,  in  new  industrial  Jobs,  yes, 
in  voter  registration.  Many  were  added  to 
the  voter  rolls  in  this  county  during  1964. 
Not  all  who  made  application  passed  the 
qualifications.  This  Is  also  true  for  a  num- 
ber of  white  citizens  who  made  application. 

Congre.^sman  Resnick,  our  mutual  prob- 
lems are  not  going  to  be  corrected  by  send- 
ing immature  young  people  from  Mississippi 
to  New  York,  or  immature  young  people 
from  New  York  to  Mississippi.  The  people 
of  this  State  appreciate  the  constructive 
help  offered  by  the  FBI  and  the  Justice 
Department — and  we  believe  the  statements 
made  by  those  from  these  organizations  who 
have  come  to  MLsslssippi  will  bear  this  out. 
We  do  not  believe  that  our  Negro  citizens 
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have  been  or  will  be  helped  by  those  who 
have  come  under  the  COFO  banner. 

Our  invitation  for  you  to  visit  MIsBlBBlppl, 
and  West  Point,  most  certainly  remains. 
We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  Thimday's  Issue 
of  the  Dally  Times  Leader  for  your  Inspec- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  HcNRT  Harris, 

Publisher. 


Coddlinsr  of  Criminals 


F    EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

,  OF  WTOMINC 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  19, 1965 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
Washington,  D.C.,  resident,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence M.  Stellwagen,  has  called  my  at- 
tention to  a  most  interesting  poem  of 
her  composition.  As  a  resident  of  the 
Federal  city,  which  can  lay  dubious 
claim  to  having  one  of  the  highest  rates 
of  major  crimes  of  any  city  In  America, 
she  is  understandably  disturbed  at  the 
coddling  of  criminals  and  the  rationali- 
zation of  mayhem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
poem  by  Mrs.  Stellwagen  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THI    PaiCI    OF   LlNlENCT 

It  can  plainly  be  seen.  If  well  take  time  to 

look. 
That  the  trend  of  our  times  Is  to  favor  the 

crook. 
Of  the  Juvenile  criminal,  people  will  say: 
"The  kid  was  deficient  In  vitamin  A." 

If  someone's  too  lazy  to  work  for  a  living 

His  hard-working  neighbors  are  \irged:  "Be 
forgiving." 

When  uncontrolled  mobe  commit  riot  and 
rascality 

The  cause  is  defined  as  "policemen's  bru- 
tality." 

And    when.    In    a    dninken    rage,    criminals 

km. 
Excuse  Is  soon  offered:  "*The  poor  chap  was 

111." 
Assaults  leave  their  victims  in  terrible  shape 
But  we  are  assured:  "  Twaa  a  slight  case  of 

rape." 

The  foulest  of  crimes  and  the  worst  of 
abuses 

All  seem  to  be  coupled  with  ample  excuses. 

Are  we  growing  so  callous  and  void  of  dis- 
cretion 

That  our  own  callow  apathy  fosters  trans- 
gression? 

Will  some  clever  "expert"  with  mental  agility 
Rob  every  known  felon  of  responsibility? 
We  re  giving  the  criminals  cause   to  rejoice 
Because    they're    unpunished    for    criminal 
choice. 

And  dastardly  acts,  planned  with  care,  all 
malignant. 

Occur  because  we're  not  alert  and  indignant. 

Whenever  the  public  is  stupidly  lenient 

To  yield  to  temptation  to  crime  is  con- 
venient. 

Whenever   no   murmur  of   protest   is   heard 
It  seems   that   the   criminal  has   "the  last 

word"; 
While    the    faith    of    our   fathers — a   child's 

right  to  pray 
His  God-given  right  la  denied  him  today. 


No  wonder  the  forces  of  evil  rejoice 

When  one's  not  condemned  for  his  criminal 

choice. 
And  our  country's  known  enemy,  subtle  and 

aly. 
Is  fully  aware  that  we  sit  Idly  by. 

Unless  we  awaken,  it  may  not  be  long 

Till  the  toxin  of  danger  becomes  our  doom 

gong. 
For  it's  all  too  apparent  to  those  who  will  look 
That  society  favors  the  godless — the  crook. 
— Florence  M.  Bteixwagen. 


The  Fnfaire  of  Onr  Railroads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

OF    KEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  19. 1965 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
January-February  1965  issue  of  Progres- 
sive Railroading,  a  publication  distrib- 
uted to  railway  executives,  features  an 
article  written  by  Ben  W.  Heineman, 
chairman  of  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
em  Railway.  I  believe  that  other  Sena- 
tors, who  increasingly  are  interested  in 
transportation,  particularly  the  problems 
of  the  railroads  and  how  they  have  been 
meeting  the  challenges,  will  find  the  ar- 
ticle most  interesting.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congrbssional  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America's  Railroads  and  Their  Future 

(By  Ben  W.  Heineman,  chairman.  Chicago  & 

North  Western  Railway ) 

(Ben  W.  Heineman  was  born  in  Wausau. 
Wis.,  on  February  10,  1914.  educated  In  the 
Wausau  public  schools  and  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  He  took  his  Li.B.  degree  at 
Northwestern  University  in  1986.  Prom  1936 
to  1956,  Mr.  Heineman  engn.ged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  corporate  law  In  Chicago,  having  his 
own  law  firm  during  most  of  that  period  with 
the  exception  of  2  years  of  Government  serv- 
ice in  1941-43,  when  he  was  assistant  gen- 
eral counsel,  and  chief.  Court  Review  Branch 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in  Wash- 
ington. Later  he  was  appointed  legal  advisor 
and  assistant  director  of  the  North  African 
Economic  Board  in  Algiers,  serving  also  on 
the  civil  affairs  staff  of  Maj.  Gen.  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower's  command,  and  as  assistant  to 
Robert  Mvirphy,  then  Ambaesador  to  the 
French  Government.  In  1951,  he  became  spe- 
cial assistant  attorney  general  of  Illinois  in 
charge  of  the  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  counterfeit  cigarette  tax  operations  In  Illi- 
nois. In  1954.  Mr.  Helnemrui  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railway  Co.  He 
resigned  his  association  with  that  railroad 
on  April  1,  1959,  and  withdrew  from  his  law 
practice  to  become  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Chicago  (t  North  West- 
ern Railway  Co.) 

It  is  not  often  that  a  purportedly  obsolete 
Industry  can  make  a  comeback — and  in  the 
field  of  transportation  such  ao  event  Is  con- 
sidered a  rarity. 

If  we  go  by  the  evidence,  however,  this  is 
occiu-rlng  in  the  railroad  indietry  which  in- 
dicates in  an  increasing  number  of  ways  that 
it  is  crossing  the  threshold  into  a  new  era  of 
progress  and  development.  Iliis  Is  particu- 
larly remarkable  In  the  light  of  the  dismal 


position  to  which  railroads  had  fallen  since 
the  ttirn  of  the  century. 

Many  individuals,  not  only  students  ol 
transportation  but  those  oriented  in  one  way 
or  another  to  modes  completing  with,  the 
railroads,  have  been  prone  for  a  number  or 
years  to  seize  on  every  available  opportunity 
to  point  out  that  the  railroad  Industry  had 
outlived  its  usefulness  to  the  public.  Each 
passenger  train  discontinuance  and  each 
branch  line  abandonment  has  been  inter- 
preted as  but  another  step  toward  the  even- 
ttial  demise  of  the  industry.  The  steady  di- 
version of  freight  traffic,  however,  was  the 
most  convincing  type  of  evidence  that  the 
railroads  were  truly  obsolete.  And  no  one 
in  the  railroad  industry  can  minimize  the 
significance  of  the  fact  that  the  railroads, 
which  as  recently  as  1930  were  handling 
three- fourths  of  all  intercity  freight  traffic, 
had  slipped  to  where  they  were  handling  leso 
than  43  percent  in  1961. 

It  is  understandable  that  some  spokes- 
men for  the  railroads'  compei^itors  were  con- 
vinced that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  ralroads  were  through — and  that 
in  the  competitive  battle  they  were  finally 
cornered  In  their  own  roundhouse. 

This,  of  course,  has  not  happened.  Since 
1961  there  has  been  a  halt  In  the  downward 
trend  in  percentage  of  Intercity  traffic  han- 
dled by  the  railroads.  This  trend  has  not 
only  leveled  off  since  then  but  gives  indica- 
tions of  a  gradual  reversal.  It  now  appear:, 
that  railroad  ton-miles  will  be  up  6  percent 
In  1964  over  1963.  If  the  railroads  simply 
hold  the  line  and  maintain  their  curren'^ 
share  of  Intercity  volume,  normal  economic 
growth  in  the  country  would  make  the  197.'> 
railroad  freight  load  one-third  greater  than 
it  is  now.  And  by  1988  the  freight  volume 
could  be  double  what  it  Is  today. 

railroad  industry  demonstrating  a  ne\\ 
resourcefulness 

America's  railroads  definitely  have  noi 
reached  the  end  of  the  line.  Even  if  I  had 
rose-colored  glasses  I  could  not  be  more 
optimistic  about  the  future  of  the  railroad 
Industry  in  an  expanding  economy. 

My  optimism  is  based  on  the  conviction 
that  the  industry  is  demonstrating  a  new 
resourcefulness  and  is  more  and  more  adopt- 
ing an  attitude  of  self-help  that  will  take  ii 
up  the  road  of  progress  faster  and  men' 
effectively  than  could  be  achieved  by  anv 
other  formula. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Inequities  o: 
outmoded  Government  policies  tmder  whicii 
railroads  are  forced  to  operate  should  be 
minimized.  To  the  contrary.  The  revolu- 
tion that  must  and  will  eventually  take 
place  in  Government  transport  policies  has 
moved  at  an  agonizingly  slow  place  in  terni> 
of  results  achieved.  This,  however,  should 
not  be  a  deterrent  in  the  basic  objectives  o: 
fair  play  and  equal  treatment  in  transporta- 
tion. 

There  are  Increasing  signs  that  regulatory 
and  other  Government  officials  are  beglnninp 
to  recognize  not  merely  the  existence  o; 
these  inequities  in  ot.u-  transportation  lau  - 
but  the  adverse  effect  they  have  on  traii. - 
porta tion  progress  as  a  whole  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  anticipate  that  with  each  passing  ye;r 
these  barriers  to  railroad  progress  will  be 
taken  down,  piece  by  piece. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  railrorci- 
have  not  been  waiting  for  something  to  hap- 
pen. Since  1945  they  have  spent  $20  billio'. 
of  their  own  money — revenue  or  borrowed 
on  private  credit  terms — on  Improvement  in 
plant  and  equipment.  These  billions  were 
spent  for  modernization  which  has  IncludrU 
27,000  new  locomotive  units,  1  million  new- 
freight  cars,  mechanized  track  maintenance, 
automated  yards,  remote  control  facilities 
for  mainline  train  movements,  and  rapid  dat.a 
processing. 

And  while  railroads  were  spending  this  $20 
billion.   It  is  fair   to  point  out  that   their 
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competitors — the  highway  truckers,  barge 
lines,  and  airlines — ^were  also  making  sub- 
stantial capital  investments.  It  is  also  prop- 
er to  add.  however,  that  these  expendlttires 
would  have  been  vastly  greater  were  It  not 
for  the  fact  that  a  colloesal  $165  bUllc»i  was 
spent  by  Government  for  Improved  road,  wat- 
er, and  air  navigation  facilities  for  free,  or 
nearly  so,  use  by  these  modes. 

.^Ide  from  substantial  amounts  the  rail- 
roads have  been  spending  for  Improvements, 
some  of  the  most  beneficial  returns  have  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  obtained  by  setting 
completely  new  standards  of  efficiency,  elim- 
inating waste  and  breaking  away  from  un- 
productive tradition.  The  efforts  of  many 
railroads  in  developing  more  efficient  plants 
and  operations  over  the  past  several  years  by 
following  such  procedures  are  already  bear- 
in::  fruit. 

The  North  Western,  for  example,  was 
plrgued  for  many  years  by  the  large  deficits 
incurred  by  the  operation  of  intercity  pas- 
senger trains.  As  recently  as  1956  its  annual 
pr..ssenger  deficit  was  in  excess  of  $23  million, 
a  deficit  which  contributed  substantially  to 
the  net  loss  of  more  than  $5.5  million  In- 
ciirred  from  operations  of  the  railroad  as  a 
whole  for  that  year.  Since  that  time  a  pro- 
gram has  been  carried  out  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  principal  loss-producing  pas- 
singer  trains.  Within  7  years  the  passenger 
deficit  was  reduced  by  almost  $20  million,  a 
reduction  which  contributed  materially  to  an 
In.provement  in  operating  results  which  last 
ytar  were  the  best  since  1946. 

Tlie  substantial  reduction  of  Intercity  pas- 
sci:ger  trains  has  been  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant factors  in  the  strengthening  of  the 
North  Western's  competitive  and  financial 
position.  ITie  discontinuance  of  such  un- 
necessary operations  served  to  reduce  sub- 
s'. .;ntlally  the  drain  on  Income  from  freight 
oi^eratlons.  Of  particular  significance  is  the 
f.'.ct  that  had  the  railroad  continued  to  oper- 
ate the  passenger  trains  in  the  face  of  evi- 
dence that  the  public  preferred  other  modes 
of  transport,  the  railroad  would  have  been 
obligated  at  some  time  In  the  future  to  pur- 
chase well  over  $100  million  In  passenger 
tr:;in  equipment  to  repl£ice  existing  equip- 
ment as  It  wore  out. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  future  for 
V.\e  intercity  passenger  train  and  I  seriously 
question  whether  such  service  will  ever  make 
muney  for  any  railroad  again.  I  have  read 
the  figures  that  say  our  passenger  train 
volume  in  America  is  equal  to  transporting 
15,500  persons  frcan  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco every  day  of  the  year.  But  It  Is  also  a 
fiict  that  over  90  percent  of  intercity  travel 
is  by  car — and  that  economists  estimate  100 
million  automobiles  will  be  moving  over  the 
countryside  by  1975. 

Most  convincing  have  been  the  figures  In 
or.r  books.  Thej  say  Intercity  passenger 
service  costs  more  than  it  takes  In  and,  at 
best.  Is  regarded  as  a  standby  rather  than  a 
r.ecesslty  by  a  highway  oriented  and  air- 
minded  public.  And  this  message  comes 
through  loud  and  clear. 

There  Is,  however,  a  first  cousin  to  Inter- 
city passenger  traffic  that  is  paying  off  for 
tiie  North  Western:  suburban  commuter 
tr.i  asportation.  While  Federal  and  State 
funds  were  literally  poured  Into  new  express- 
ways right  next  to  Its  tracks,  the  North 
Western  started  piunplng  new  blood  Into  a 
suburban  operation  that  had  been  losing  $1.5 
to  $2.5  million  annually.  Seven  years  and 
$+3  million  later,  the  North  Western  Is  op- 
erating a  commuter  service  that  la  self-sup- 
porting and  with  a  promising  future  as  It 
attracts  a  steadily  increasing  number  of 
riders. 

The  need  for  this  kind  of  mass  transit  will 
compound  itself  in  the  years  to  come.  The 
Nation's  peculation  In  1»75  will  be  40  mU- 
Uon  greater  than  It  la  today.  Most  at  this 
population  increase  wlU  be  In  metropolitan 


areas  which  will  exi>and  at  an  unprecedented 
rate. 

6T7BSIDIXS    NO    SOLTTnON   TO    MASS    TRANSIT 
PROBLKMS 

Subsidizing  mass  transit  is  not  the  final 
solution  and.  In  fact,  can  actually  compound 
the  problem.  A  case  in  point  Is  the  network 
of  expressways  built  with  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  public  funds  In  our  metro- 
politan areas  in  the  last  three  decades. 
These  expressways  are  in  themselves  mass 
transit  facilities.  When  such  expressways 
were  first  planned,  however,  very  little  if  any 
regard  was  given  by  their  designers  and 
pl"inners  to  what  extent  such  highways 
would  divert  traffic  from  existing  mass 
transit  facilities. 

Our  experiences  on  the  North  Western  con- 
vince us  that  the  congestion  In  metropolitan 
areas  is  not  going  to  be  reduced  by  each  of 
the  mass  transit  facilities  going  their  inde- 
pendent ways.  Only  through  a  high  degree 
of  coordination  by  rapid  transit,  the  com- 
muter railroads,  buslines,  smd  expressway 
Interests  can  we  hope  to  find  lasting  solu- 
tions for  the  efficient  movement  of  masses  of 
people. 

But  It  Is  in  the  volume  movement  of 
freight  where  the  railroads  have  their 
brightest  potential  and  where  in  recent 
years  they  have  moved  most  rapidly  in  de- 
veloping new  transport  techniques  and  new 
types  of  equipment. 

REStTRGENCE    OT   RAILROAD   INCOME    SPARKED    BT 
PIGGYBACKING 

Piggybacking  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
rail  innovations  sparking  the  resurgence  of 
freight  Income.  Piggyback  loadings  are 
showing  a  constant  Increase  and  in  1964 
almost  2  million  truck  trailers  will  have 
traveled  part  of  their  Journeys  by  rail  rather 
than  road.  The  economy,  convenience, 
speed,  and  dependability  of  such  highway- 
rail  coordination  Is  effectively  proving  Itself. 
By  ftu-ther  wcwking  to  develop  additional 
wa3rs  to  tise  piggybacking,  this  tjrpe  of  traffic 
could  mount  at  an  accelerated  rate  in  future 
years. 

Piggybacking  Is  not  only  bringing  new 
business  to  the  railroads  but  permits  them 
to  share  more  directly  In  the  benefits  of  off- 
track  industrial  development.  This  latter 
aspect  has  been  brought  Into  sharp  focus  for 
the  North  Western  which  a  year  ago  invested 
$1.1  million  In  the  construction  of  a  com- 
pletely new  piggyback  terminal  at  the  west- 
em  outskirts  of  Chicago.  It  Is  significant 
that  this  terminal  is  highly  touted  by  de- 
velopers of  off-track  Industrial  districts  as 
a  major  transportation  benefit.  Until  the 
arrival  of  piggybacking,  such  district  were 
completely  oriented  to  nonrall  transporta- 
tion, particularly  trucking. 

Certainly  one  of  the  more  dramatic  de- 
velopments Is  that  of  the  multUevel  rack  car 
which  can  carry  IS  automobiles  at  a  time. 
In  1964  more  than  3  million  new  vehicles  will 
have  traveled  in  such  cars  by  rail  from  fac- 
tory to  or  close  to  dealer  distributing  points. 

The  railroad  Indxistry,  however,  should  not 
assume  that  It  has  permanently  recovered 
this  traffic.  Such  an  attitude  Is  what  re- 
sulted into  a  no  contest  a  number  of  years 
ago  when  the  budding  trucking  Industry  de- 
veloped its  own  special  highway  trailer  for 
the  movement  of  new  automobiles.  It  Is  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  railroads  to  con- 
tinue their  research  In  the  development  of 
additional  uses  for  the  multilevel  rack 
car,  particularly  for  return  loads.  Greater 
utilization  of  the  rack  car  cotild  reflect  In 
still  lower  charges  to  shippers  of  automobiles, 
thereby  not  only  assuring  but  increasing  the 
volume  of  this  type  at  traffic  moving  by  rail. 

There  are  other  new  members,  too,  which 
are  Joining  the  traditional  family  of  freight 
cars.  The  conventional  gondolas,  flats,  box- 
cars and  hof^en  are  now  bemg  supple- 
mented by  hug*  covered  hoppers  that  carry 


as  much  as  130  tons  of  grain,  by  t&nk  car* 
with  30,000  gallon  capacities,  by  giant  box- 
cars that  require  skylights  to  light  up  their  ' 
cavernous  Interiors  and  by  other  specialized 
eqiiipment. 

Many  <]X.these  new  cars  are  designed  either 
for  Increased  capacity  or  lot  specialized  han- 
dling. Each  constitutes  an  Improved  weap- 
on in  the  competitive  battle  for  business. 
However,  that  weapon  can  be  made  even  more 
effective  as  we  achieve  a  combination  of  high 
capacity  for  specialized  types  of  freight  cars. 

UNIT  TRAIN  APPLICABLE  TO  MANT  PRODUCTS 

The  unit  train  Is  another  example  of  how 
the  '  railroads  are  putting  volume-carrying 
economics  to  work  by  moving  huge  tonnages  - 
between  fixed  points  at  sharply  reduced  costs 
and  charges.  Nonexistent  a  decade  ago,  imlt 
trains  on  some  25  railroads — ^the  North  West- 
em  included — are  now  carrying  i^proxi- 
niately  20  i>ercent  of  all  coal  moving  by  rail. 
Even  so  the  potential  for  such  trains  has 
hardly  been  scratched  notwithstanding  that 
their  application  is  Ihnlted  to  only  certain 
types  of  bulk  traffic.  The  efficiency  of  the 
unit  train  is  nevertheless  great  enough  to 
have  put  a  coal  sliury  pipeline  out  of  busi- 
ness and  It  Is  conceivable  that  such  a  unit 
train  of  tank  cars  could  make  uneconomical 
the  laying  down  of  some  new  pipelines.  Cer- 
tainly unit  trains  can  be  expected  to  {rtay 
a  greater  rede  in  the  future  in  the  movement 
of  iron  ore,  sand,  and  grain. 

While  the  unit  train  offers  the  advantage 
of  movement  of  great  volume  and  sharply 
reduced  coets,  Its  successful  c^>eratlon  re- 
quires a  three-way  coordination  and  partici- 
pation by  shippers,  receiver,  and  the  railroad. 
The  shipper  must  be  prepared  for  fast  and 
efficient  loading  while  the  receiver  must  be 
equipped  for  equally  fast  unloading.  As 
for  the  railroad,  it  must  gear  its  operations 
BO  that  they  will  smoothly  mesh  with  those 
of  shipper  and  receiver.  The  investment  in 
such  an  operation  can  be  Justified  to  the 
benefit  of  all  parties  only  if  there  are  suJB- 
cient  guarantees  of  high  volume  movements 
over  a  substantial  period  of  time.  Th*  re- 
sult, however,  is  the  most  streamlined  form 
of  railroad  freight  transportation. 

MERGERS    INCREASE    OFERATINQ    KI'FICIEMCT 

Another  form  of  railroad  streamlining  that 
only  recently  has  begun  to  pick  up  speed  Is 
the  merger  movement.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  while  merger  of  railroads  was  wide- 
ly discussed  and  studied  during  the  depres- 
sion years  of  the  1930's,  very  little  in  corpo- 
rate consolidations  actually  took  place. 
Concrete  steps  toward  control  and  merger  of 
any  significance  have  occurred  primarily 
since  1960  in  a  rising  economy. 

Well-planned  and  sound  mergers  are  those 
that  result  in  a  tallroad  that  can  grow  with 
this  rising  economy  by  adding  to  operating 
effllency  through  cost  reductions,  elimination 
of  duplicate  facilities,  increasing  of  STerage 
haul  and  enhancing  the  ability  of  the  oom- 
blned  carriers  to  provide  better  service  than 
efich  was  able  to  otitr  Individually.  While 
the  welfare  of  the  carrier*  and  their  stock- 
holders are  important  considerations  In  a  de- 
sirable merger,  It  cannot  pass  the  test  of 
soundness  luilees  It  also  la  clearly  In  the  pub- 
lic interest  for  such  a  corporate  marriage  to 
take  place. 

As  technology  continues  to  offer  new  and 
more  efficient  ways  of  providing  transpcrta- 
tlon,  it  also  has  the  effect  of  Increasing  the 
excess  capacity  of  the  railroad  plant.  This 
will  accelerate  the  need  for  feww,  more  effi- 
cient railroad  systems,  performing  tnnuipor- 
tatlon  service  at  lower  cost  which  will  be 
translated  Into  lower  rates. 

Merger  alone,  of  course,  U  not  the  answer 
to  the  future  of  the  railroads.  Nor  Is  it  • 
matter  of  legislation,  management,  dlvetslfl- 
catlon,  automation,  or  technology.  The  fu- 
ture depends  on  a  oonnbl  nation  of  all  these 
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factors  and  as  much  on  our  Ingenuity  in  solv- 
ing problems,  being  Inventive  and  never  ceaa- 
Ing  to  be  competitive. 

Every  year  there  are  more  people  In  this 
land,  producing  more  and  coniBumlng  mors. 
The  market  for  railroad  services  stretches  out 
Into  the  future,  seemingly  without  limit. 

AND  TOMORROW 

We  can  make  tomorrow  as  big  as  we  want 
it  to  be.  The  railroads  have  a  lot  of  things 
going  for  them  that  no  other  carrier  has. 
Railroads  have  an  Inherent  efficiency  that  Is 
unique.  It  still  takes  less  power  to  move 
steel  wheels  on  steel  rails  than  it  does  to 
move  a  rubber  tire  on  a  hard  pavement  or 
a  plane  through  the  air.  This  holds  true 
notwithstanding  that  trucks  now  move  on 
limited  access  expressways  of  pool-table 
smoothness  and  planes  course  through  the 
skies  at  supersonic  speeds. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  transport,  railroads 
still  retain  the  ability  of  moving  goods  In 
large  volume  and  at  costs  no  other  carrier 
can  equal.  They  can  get  Into  the  heart  of 
cities  the  way  no  plane  or  ship  can.  They 
move  In  storms  that  stop  trucks  cold.  While 
highways  and  expressways  can  and  have  be- 
come outdated  and  Inadequate,  the  steel 
rails  have  a  capacity  for  a  vast  amount  of 
additional  traffic. 

Imaginative,  energetic  railroading  Is  the 
real  key  to  our  future.  It  Is  the  kind  of  rail- 
roading that  can  keep  coming  up  with  more 
developments  like  unit  trains,  rack  cars,  and 
piggybacking  and  at  the  same  time  clearing 
away  the  obsolete  and  the  unnecessary  so 
that  every  mile  and  every  minute  of  railroad 
operation  Is  the  most  efficient  and  most  eco- 
nomical that  a  railroad  can  be  run.  Most  of 
all,  the  railroads  must  be  competitive,  mak- 
ing rather  than  meeting  challenges,  taking 
the  initiative  rather  than  being  on  the  de- 
fensive. 

As  long  as  the  railroads  have  the  attitude 
that  they  must  earn  their  way  all  the  way, 
theirs  will  be  an  exciting  future. 
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its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 

the  time  limit  herein  fixed  BhaU  be  10  days, 

unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 

made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  f  nal  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  tnake  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  ihall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  sIi.tJI  not  publish  in 
the  CoNGREssiOMAL  Reco.hd  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  prim  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  rcport.s, 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  lircord. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  tlie  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.   This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 


tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mr  :n- 
ber,  or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  spco-h. 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequeir.ly 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Concrhs- 
siONAL  Record. 

10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  .Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shaU  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  rx. 
tension  from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  ;in 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  Hon se, 
BO  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  app  nr 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  througlmut 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  Hoi!se 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  in  m 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respect  re 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  si.dl 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  iMn 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Hoii-es 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  Hoi!se 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appe  ir- 
Ing  In  second  place.  When  only  one  Ho-use 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  e.x- 
tenslon  submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensi>,T.s 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equlpnunt 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  lnmae.ii- 
ately  following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicared 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instarce 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Rec'  rd 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  frmi 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cl.';! 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  sh  dl 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connect i.i\ 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  Iccjs- 
latures,  addresses  or  articles  by  the  Presid<  :  t 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  V:"e 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  t::e 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  art  ;e 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  wrh- 
out  Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  r.:Ie 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  OfTi  a! 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  ret-  rn 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  .  -ly 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressio-:\l 
Record  which  is   in  contravention   of   t:  .s 

paragrapb. 

12.  Official  Reporters.— The  Official  Rep'  r;- 

ers  of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  m.nriu- 
script  and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  m  ke 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  p;  "e 
in  the  proceedings. 
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Address  by  Hon.  John  J.  Rooney 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22. 1965 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Washington,  on 
Thursday,  February  18,  at  which  time 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  John  J.  Rooney, 
was  honored  and  was  the  principal 
speaker. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
John  Rooney  is  one  of  the  most  capable 
Members  of  the  House  and  is  sincerely 
dedicated  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation. 

However,  I  feel  that  the  subject  of  his 
address  on  that  evening  is  one  that 
should  be  of  interest  not  only  to  the 
Members  of  Congress,  but  to  the  Nation 
at  large. 

I  compliment  my  colleague  for  his  re- 
marks and,  although  we  sit  on  opposite 
.'iides  of  the  aisle,  I  am  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  what  he  had  to  say  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
with  my  remarks  the  address  given  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York: 

Kemarks  of  Congressman  John  J.  Rooney 
Before  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  February  18,  1965 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Reverend  Father  Harke, 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
honored  guests,  friends,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  appreciate  ■this  opportiinlty  to  talk 
to  you  tonight  about  the  American  merchant 
marine.  I  am  normally  one  of  not  too  many 
v.ords  and  almost  never  make  a  long  speech. 
Having  raised  your  hopes,  now  let  me  lower 
them.  Tonight  I  am  departing  from  my 
visual  procedure. 

Tonight  I  hope  to  offer  some  suggestions 
for  further  Improving  the  status  of  our  mer- 
chant marine.    First  of  all,  I  know  it  costs 

money  to  keep  our  American  flag  on  the  seven 
seas.  However,  I  am  reminded  of  a  remark 
made  by  Winston  Churchill  when  he  was 
lold  he  should  drink  less  liquor — that  it 
took  too  much  out  of  him.  He  said.  "I  have 
taken  more  out  of  liquor  than  It  ever  took 
out  of  me."  I  feel  this  way  about  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine.  The  country  has 
gotten  much  more  out  of  the  merchant 
marine  than  the  merchant  marme  ever  got 
rut  of  the  country.  This  may  sound  strange 
coming  from  a  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  But  1  believe  that 
•vliat  we  spend  each  year  In  enabling  our 
U.S. -flag  fleet  to  compete  on  the  high  seas  Is 
returned  man3rfold  in  Jobs,  In  taxes.  In 
service.  In  security.  In  the  promotion  of  our 
import  and  export  commerce,  and  In  our 
national  stature  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

It  has  been  apparent  to  the  Congress  since 
the    beginning    of    the    Republic    that   the 
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United  States  needs  a  strong  n.S.-flag  mer- 
chant fleet:  One  of  the  first  laws  passed  by 
our  earliest  Congress  waa  designed  to  en- 
courage American-flag  shipping.  In  our  time 
the  Congress,  through  the  acts  of  1916,  1920, 
1928,  1933,  and  1936,  has  reiterated  this  same 
need  for  an  American  merchant  marine.  As 
set  forth  In  section  101  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  Congress  has  established 
a  basic  overall  maritime  policy  declaring  that 
"the  United  States  shall  have  a  merchant 
marine  (a)  sufficient  to  carry  Its  domestic 
waterborne  commerce  and  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  waterborne  exjxjrt  and  Import  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
provide  shipping  service  on  all  routes  essen- 
tial for  maintaining  the  flow  of  such  dcxnes- 
tlc  and  foreign  waterborne  oHnmerce  at  all 
times;  (b)  capable  of  serving  as  a  naval  and 
military  auxiliary  In  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency;  (c)  owned  and  (q>erated  imder 
the  UJS.  flag  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
Insofar  as  may  be  practicable;  and  (d)  ccmi- 
poeed  of  the  best  equipped,  safest,  and  most 
suitable  types  of  vessels,  constructed  in  the 
United  States  and  manned  with  a  trained 
and  efficient  citizen  personnel." 

Generally,  all  o€  our  citizens  are  only  con- 
cerned about  our  merchant  marine  during 
times  of  emergency.  This  appears  to  be  true 
of  each  succeeding  administration.  However, 
this  concern  all  too  often  diminishes  with 
each  return  to  peace.  In  short,  peacetime  Is 
hard  on  oxrr  merchant  marine.  The  same 
old  story  Is  always  repeating  itself.  Congress 
adopts  a  policy  to  provide  a  merchant  marine. 
Legislation  Is  then  enacted  detailing  how 
the  policy  will  be  carried  out.  In  addition, 
aids  or  support  programs  are  provided  to 
make  sure  that  we  have  a  merchant  marine. 
Then  a  strange  thing  happens.  Our  mer- 
chant marine  gradually  declines  until  a  crisis 
arises.  We  then  put  on  a  crash  program  to 
build  a  merchant  fleet  and  resolve  leglsla- 
tivewise  to  never  be  caught  short  again. 
But  for  some  strange  reason  the  old  cycle 
Is  repeated  again. 

The  big  question  Is,  Why  does  this  hap- 
pen? Why  are  we  always  faced  with  a  peace- 
time antl-me'chant-marlne  complex?  It 
even  seems  to  creep  Into  some  avenues  of 
Government.  This  Is  a  strange  phenomenon 
and  might  weU  be  the  subject  of  a  special 
study  to  determine  Its  causes.  Certainly  It 
exists  In  no  other  maritime  country  and 
shouldn't  exist  here.    Our  merchant  marme 

Is  vitally  important  to  oxir  peacetime  needs. 

We  should  not  have  to  reply  upon  mtermlt- 
tent  wars  to  give  It  continued  strength. 

The  real  causes  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
our  merchant  marine  are  obviously  difficult 
to  pinpoint.  In  a  real  sense  we  have  never 
had  in  modem  times  an  adequate,  well- 
rounded,  peacetime  merchant  fleet. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  I  jour  mer- 
chant fleet  was  carrying  only  9  percent  erf 
our  foreign  commerce.  Most  of  our  foreign 
commerce  then,  as  now,  moved  at  the  con- 
venience of  foreign-flag  shipping.  With  the 
outbreak  of  war,  these  foreign-flag  ships 
deserted  our  trades  to  so-ve  their  own  needs. 
Freight  rates  soared.  Ships  to  carry  otir  cargo 
were  not  available  even  though  freight  rates 
Increased  approximately  1,500  percent  be- 
tween 1914  and  1918.  In  spite  of  this  ex- 
perience, our  overdependence  on  foreign 
ships  continued  through  the  1920's.  During 
that  decade  the  general  strike  of  1926  In 
Great  Britain  occurred.  This  Immobilized 
many  foreign-flag  ships  upon  which  our  com- 


merce depended,  and  we  were  again  in  rather 
desperate  straits. 

The  situation  was  a  Utile  different  at  tbe 
outset  of  World  War  II.  This  country  had 
the  beginning  of  a  modem  mraxhant  marine 
which  was  adequate  to  carry  about  SO  per- 
cent of  our  foreign  commerce — ^thanks  to  the 
1936  Merchant  Marine  Act.  In  addition,  tiie 
coastwlse-lnto-coastal  trade  employed  800  dry 
cargo  ships  that  were  Immediately  available 
to  the  war.  While  a  shortage  in  total  ships 
again  developed,  rate  increeses  w««  kept 
normal  m  terms  of  other  price  Increases. 
This  was  due  In  major  jxirt  to  the  avaUat^lty 
of  a  relatively  more  effective  American  mer- 
chant fleet  and  greater  Government  Interest 
In  the  problem.  This  time  the  war  lasted 
longer  and  our  expanded  shlppmg  needs  re- 
quired a  costly  $12.5  billion  bulldmg  program. 

Under  this  program  approximately  6,000 
ships  were  provided  tat  ourselves  and  our 
AlUes,  making  It  possible  to  win  the  war. 
Had  we  maintained  an  adequate  and  bal- 
anced merchant  marine  program  during  our 
peaceful  years,  we  would  have  had  more 
ships  m  readiness  and  could  have  saved 
thousands  of  lives  and  reduced  much  of  our 
costly  war  expenditure.  But  here  again,  the 
peacetime  antl-merchant-marlne  complex 
was  overly  indulged  In  by  those  who  could 
not  grasp  the  need  for  healthy  contmulty. 

During  the  Korean  hostilities  \n  1950-53, 
the  demand  for  shipping  again  rose  sharply. 
Our  commerce  moved  and  freight  rates  re- 
mained reasonable  only  because  we  stUl  had 
a  fairly  large  private  fleet  In  operation  and 
an  adequate  number  of  vessels  available  in 
the  reserve  fleet. 

Today  we  are  back  where  we  have  been 
many  times  in  the  past.  Relatively  speak- 
ing, our  overall  merchant  marine  posture  ap- 
pears in  worse  condition  In  terms  of  number 
of  shipe  and  total  amount  of  cargo  carried 
than  ever  before. 

Today,  while  liner  carriers  handle  over  30 
percent  of  our  commerce  m  this  area,  Amer- 
ican-flag shipe  overaU  are  carrying  less  than 
10  percent  of  our  foreign,  waterborne  com- 
merce. Domestic  shipping,  coastwise  and 
intercoastal,  has  been  almost  ellmmated  by 
rate  discriminations  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads and  permitted  by  the  ICC."  In  the 
bulk  trades  which  provide  the  basic  sinews 
of  our  great  domestic  mdustrles,  American - 
flag  shipping  Is  practically  xinlcnown.     Since 

1925  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  umted 

states  has  Increased  more  than  300  percent. 
During  the  same  period,  the  actual  tons  of 
this    commerce    carried    m    American-flag 

ships  nas  declined  by  10  percent. 

But  there  are  some  encouraging  signs  in 
certain  segments  of  American  shipping.  The 
fine  fleet  of  cargo  liners  being  buUt  by  the 
subsidized  group  is  a  bright  spot  m  the  total 
picture.  These  splendid  ships — the  finest 
and  fastest  of  their  type  in  the  world — will 
maintain  a  high  degree  of  competence  m  the 
berth-line  txade.  In  this  area  the  purposes 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  are  being 
met,  and  I  congratulate  the  lines  engaged 
in  this  most  creditable  endeavor.  This  suc- 
cess of  the  berth  liners  must  be  met  and 
surpassed  in  the  passenger,  tanker,  dry  bulk, 
and  coastwise  services. 

It  is  clear  that  we  do  not  have  the  type 
of  overall  merchant  fleet  which  Congress 
envisioned  in  its  various  reiterations  of 
policy.  This  Is  due  In  some  degree  to  iden- 
tifiable reasons.  Included  among  them  is 
the  failure  of  our  administrative  agencies 
to  adequately  carry  forth  their  responsiblli- 
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ties  of  developing  proerams  designed  to  Im- 
plement the  Nation's  maritime  policy.  It  1b 
due  In  some  measiire  to  recxirrlng  labor  un- 
rest. It  la  due  also  to  an  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  management  to  promote  maxi- 
mum operation  under  the  American  flag.  It 
is  due  to  the  lack  of  an  economic  national- 
istic spirit  among  our  exporters  and  Import- 
ers to  patronize  the  flagships  of  their  own 
country.  And  last  but  not  least.  It  Is  due 
in  large  part  to  the  greed  of  a  few  U.S. 
corp<MratloDs  which  would  abandon  the 
American  flag  and  put  the  dollar  sign  above 
the  welfare  of  a  great  nation  and  her  people. 
May  I  say,  since  coming  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  the  78th  Congress,  repre- 
senting the  vast  Brooklyn  commercial  water- 
front, it  has  been  my  privilege  to  participate 
In  congressional  ntaritime  activities  with 
considerable  detail  and  responsibility.  This 
experience  has  given  me  a  few  ideas  which 
I  would  like  to  pass  along  to  yovu 

LABOB-BCAMTACEMENT  BKLATIONS 

It  should  be  crystal  clear  to  the  Industry, 
to  labor,  and  management,  that  If  we  are  to 
have  a  strong  American-flag  merchant  ma- 
rine, it  must  be  the  result  of  cooperative  lead- 
ership on  their  part.  Collective  bargaining 
disputes  should  be  prevented  from  reaching 
such  proportions  as  to  tie  up  our  ships  and 
ports  and  Impair  the  health  and  welfare  of 
tlie  Nation.  The  workers  involved  never  re- 
coup the  lost  pay  resulting  from  such  pe- 
riods of  Idleness.  Interruption  of  our  ship- 
ping, resulting  from  Jurisdictional  labor  dis- 
putes. Is  nonsenslcaL  It  is  high  time  for  all 
sides  to  pursue  courses  calculated  to  advance 
our  maritime  po&tiire  in  the  world.  More- 
over, It  appears  that  they  cannot  look  to 
the  Federal  CJovernment  to  successfully  im- 
plement the  merchant  marine  policy  as 
enacted  by  Congress  without  the  most  vig- 
orous and  afiOrmative  leadership  on  the  part 
of  both  labor  and  management  themselves. 

JOINT   i:.ABOB-MAIiAGEMENT   ETFOSTB 

In  the  field  of  cooperation  and  promotion. 
Joint  labor-management  groups  can  be  es- 
pecially effective.  In  this  regard  I  com- 
pliment the  Industry  on  f  CKinlng  the  Labor- 
Management  Maritime  Committee,  which 
has  been  an  effective  organization  since  it 
was  formed  in  1950.  I  believe  there  shoiild 
be  more  of  this  type  of  Joint  effort  in  pro- 
moting our  maritime  objectives.  At  all  odds, 
the  time  has  passed  for  the  indulgence  in  any 
activity  which  wiU  keep  lalxM-  dUrlded  or 
management  fragmented,  or  hinder  either 
fnxn  cooperating  with  the  other  in  the  im- 
plementation of  our  merchant  marine 
policy.  Horizons  are  changing  and  new  and 
iintried  concepts  are  being  advanced.  These 
must  meet  the  tests  of  labor's  and  manage- 
ment's combined  abilities  and  experience. 
If  the  IndTistry  and  the  Nation  are  to  benefit 
from  them. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  basic  problem  of 
the  American-flag  merchant  fleet  today  Is 
lack  of  adequate  cargo.  This  problem  must 
be  more  vigorously  attacked.  I  am  stire 
that  the  average  American  would  be  ap- 
palled if  he  knew  that  less  than  5  percent 
of  our  purely  commercial  waterborne  foreign 
commerce  was  carried  in  U5.-flag  ships.  I 
am  certain  also  that  many  Americans,  in- 
cluding those  who  are  stockholders  of  some 
large  companies,  look  askance  at  the  use  of 
foreign-flag  ships  (1)  to  keep  from  employ- 
ing the  pet^le  who  buy  their  products;  (2) 
to  avoid  the  pajrment  of  their  share  of  U5. 
taxes;  (3)  to  maintain  substandard  safety 
conditions  and  poor  conditions  of  work  on 
their  ships;  or  (4)  to  create  a  foreign  fleet 
whose  value  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  is  of  no  greater  value  than  would  be 
our  reliance  on  their  soldiers  to  defend  us. 

THX    BIZS    or    THZ    FT.CET    NEEDED 

I  hear  a  lot  of  talk  among  Congressmen 
and  from  industry  people  today  about  the 
future  of  the  Industry  and  the  size  of  fleet 


we  need.  I  suggest  that  Oovernment,  In 
cooperation  with  labor  and  management,  de- 
termine the  specific  kind  of  merchant  marine 
our  Nation  requires  to  Implement  our  con- 
gressional maritime  jxjlicy.  Having  done 
that.  I  wo\iId  suggest  that  a  program  be 
developed  which  is  designed  to  build  and 
maintain  that  kind  of  a  merchant  marine 
and  that  such  a  program  be  presented  to  the 
Congress  for  consideration. 

REORGANIZATION    HAS    NOT    ACHIEVED    MARITIME 
PiniPOSES 

Our  maritime  history  hae  been  prolific  with 
administrative  reorganization  of  the  agen- 
cies responsible  for  carrying  out  our  estab- 
lished merchant  marine  policies.  With  each 
reorganization  there  have  been  promises  of  a 
program  to  Implement  these  policies.  The 
last  reorganization  in  1961  was  requested  by 
the  then  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  give  him 
the  administrative  authority  to  accomplish 
this.  Today,  4  years  later,  it  does  not  appear 
that  much,  if  anything,  has  been  accom- 
plished. Some  of  the  propoeals  now  being 
advanced  seem  to  be  directed  toward  the 
demise  of  the  merchant  marine  rather  than 
to  its  promotion. 

"ITiere  have  been  suggestions  that  we 
should  establish  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  carry  out  our  congressional  pol- 
icy. I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  we  need 
this.  However,  it  should  be  given  serious 
study  by  the  appropriate  administrative 
agencies,  in  consultation  with  maritime  labor 
and  management,  and  determination  made. 
Perhaps,  Instead  of  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, what  we  need  1*  to  bring  all 
transpOTi»tion  together  under  an  independ- 
ent conunlssion  responsible  to  the  Congress. 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  if  this  were  done, 
all  of  the  administrative  functions  of  such 
a  commission  should  be  separate  and  apart 
from  the  ratemaklng  functions. 

BETTEB  USE  OE  EXISTING  LAWS  NEEDED 

I  suggest  that  we  might  make  better  use 
of  existing  laws.  I  call  your  attention  to  sec- 
tion 28  of  the  1920  act  which  gives  cargoes 
preferential  treatment  over  inland  transpor- 
tation systems  when  assigned  to  American - 
fiag  ships;  section  19  of  the  1920  act  which 
requires  all  Government  agencies  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Federal  Maritime  Administrator 
In  administering  maritime  leglslaton;  section 
212(b)  of  the  1936  act  whiah  requires  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  cooperate  with 
the  industry  in  generating  cargoes  for 
American-flag  ships  through  various  cargo 
preference  acts;  and  the  authority  of  the 
Ofllce  of  Emergency  Planning  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

INCREASING  RELIANCE  ON  COMa*ERCIAL  CARGOES 

We  must  achieve  greater  utilization  of  our 
own  merchant  fieet  In  the  transportation  of 
American  commercial  cargoes.  This  will  ob- 
viously call  for  greater  effort  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  vigorous  public  relations  and 
cargo  solicitation  program  for  the  industry. 
The  No.  1  problem  will  always  remain — the 
development  of  more  cargo  for  American- 
flag  ships.  In  this  regard  I  believe  that  there 
are  probably  svifflcient  laws  an  the  books,  if 
faithfully  Implemented,  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired goal. 

THE     ETFECnVE     CONTROL     POLICY 

On  the  Government  side,  It  seems  to  me 
the  maritime  agencies  have  not  displayed  any 
great  adeptness  in  carrying  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  law.  For  example, 
I  have  great  concern  over  the  effective  con- 
trol concept  pursued  by  the  Government 
where  ships  owned  by  American  capital  are 
permitted  to  transfer  foreign  and  still  be 
considered  available  for  return  in  an  emer- 
gency. I  doubt  either  the  wisdom  or  pnc- 
ticality  of  this.  It  wUl  be  difficult  to  suc- 
ceed in  mutual  security  arrangements  with 
responsible  allied  nations  when  we  place  their 
merchant  marine  below  that  of  the  so-called 
effective  control  merchant  fiett.     The  sooner 


the  wartime  tubs  under  the  fiags  of  the  so- 
called  effective  control  fleets  vanish,  the 
better  off  we  will  all  be.  We  should  re- 
place them  with  American-built  ships  under 
the  American  fiag. 

THE   TRADE    ROUTE   CONCEPT 

The  trade  route  concept  should  be 
strengthened  to  assure  adequate  U.S. -flag 
service  to  and  from  our  ports.  Undoubtedly 
there  should  be  greater  flexibility  and  varia- 
tion in  trade  route  patterns  In  order  to  de- 
velop maximum  trade.  I  am  opposed,  how- 
ever, to  any  wholesale  abandoning  of  the 
trade-route  concept.  The  philosophy  of  reg- 
ular scheduled  sailings  is  essential  to  our 
commercial  well-being,  with  proper  and  re- 
liable service  to  the  shippers.  The  parity 
principle  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  is 
sound  and  should  not  be  tampered  with  ex- 
cept to  strengthen  and  support  It.  I  am 
convinced  that  any  abandonment  of  this 
principle  will  prove  hazardous. 

WE  MUST  MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  OUS  SHIP 
CONSTRUCTION  PEOCRAM  - 

Construction  subsidies  are  available  to  re- 
sponsible operators  of  Amerlcan-fiag  ships 
engaged  In  our  foreign  commerce.  Programs 
must  be  developed  to  assure  the  buildLni^ 
of  ships  In  American  yards  and  their  opera- 
tion under  the  American  fiag.  ITils  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  our  foreign  commerce  in 
keeping  with  our  domestic  growth.  I  have 
heard  proposals  that  we  allow  ships  to  be 
built  in  foreign  yards  and  then  return  to  oi.r 
foreign  and  domestic  trades  without  losing 
any  other  benefits  or  privileges  under  exist- 
ing law.  This  leaves  me  completely  cole!. 
Our  shipyards  are  not  only  essential  to  our 
commerce  but  vital  to  our  sec\irlty.  It  would 
make  Just  as  much  sense  to  build  all  of  our 
security  Instruments  abroad  and  transfe.- 
our  Industrial  producttona  to  foreign  soil. 

OUR  PASSENGER  SHIP  SERVICE 

For  many  years  now  we  have  permitted  ,. 
deterioration  in  our  American-flag  passenger 
service.  This  has  occurred  at  a  time  wher. 
most  foreign  nations  are  building  up  their 
passenger  service.  In  the  domestic  cruk  ■ 
service,  foreign-flag  ships  have  almost  .i 
stranglehold  on  the  business.  In  this  field, 
particularly,  I  believe  there  are  many  shlp3 
carrying  American  citizens  with  safety  cap;:  - 
billties  greatly  inferior  to  U.S.-fiag  ships.  I 
doubt  very  much  If  there  are  really  any  for- 
elgn-fiag  passenger  ships  that  could  be  placed 
under  the  American  fiag.  They  simply  do 
not  meet  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping 
Safety  Standards  nor  those  required  of  either 
the  Government  or  the  Industry.  Yet,  th-^ 
Maritime  Administration — and.  I  may'  saj . 
some  of  the  companies — are  reported  to  be 
considering  the  abolition  of  the  American 
passenger  ship. 

I  shall  consider  it  a  sad  day  In  our  mari- 
time history  when  Americans  who  travel  bv 
sea  must  rely  principally  or  entirely  on  for- 
eign ships.  The  recent  permission  to  tran.^- 
fer  the  SS  America  to  Greek  registry  and 
then  operate  her  in  services  where  she  car- 
ries almost  100-percent  American  passen- 
gers, is  Just  further  exemplification  of  tlv- 
deterioration  of  our  passenger-ship  polirv 
I  cannot  help  but  recall  that  both  the  con.- 
pany.  United  States  Lines,  and  the  CongreF= 
provided  for  a  suitable  replacement  of  tlie 
SS  America  and  special  legislation  w;.^ 
passed  to  achieve  It,  but  the  executive  de- 
partment 6  or  7  years  ago  declined  to  make 
it  effective.  Now  It  may  be  altogether  too 
late. 

THE    MARINE    HOSPITALIZATION    PROGRAM 

I  must  point  out  another  development  i:i 
which  I  have  a  deep  Interest.  Beginning  with 
the  end  of  World  War  n  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  began  to  adopt  practices  which 
seemed  designed  to  eliminate  medical  and 
hospital  care  for  our  seamen.  There  have 
been  persistent  moves  to  close  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  general  hospitals.    Thanks 
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to  the  constructive  work  of  shipping  labor- 
management  groups  and  the  Congress  itself, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  not  been  per- 
mitted to  carry  out  such  a  purpose  to  date. 
However,  this  year  the  Bureau,  utilizing  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Is  again  making  a  strong  attempt  to 
further  impair  this  essential  service  by  clos- 
ing hospitals  and  transferring  the  seamen  to 
veterans'  hospitals  already  overcrowded  and 
not  tuned  to  the  needs  of  shipping.  I  am 
une  of  those  in  the  Congress  who  will  oppose 
this  ill-conceived  proposal.  The  most  con- 
<  erted  action  by  labor  and  management  will 
be  required  to  save  these  hospitals.  It  Is 
\mthinkable  to  me  that  a  hospital  service 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  Nation  should  be 
under  such  heavy  attack  by  the  Bxireau  of 
tiie  Budget.  We  should  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  direct  Presidential  pro- 
nouncement to  strengthen  and  maintain  this 
.service  as  well  as  our  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  tot  the  future.  Such  an  ac- 
tion would  be  in  keeping  with  all  of  the 
President's  proposals  on  health  and  a  greater 
society. 

CARGO  PREFERENCE 

I  can't  believe  that  anyone  Is  serious  in 
wanting  to  phase  out  any  segments  of  our 
industry  from  cargo  preference  in  carrying 
Government  aid.  Those  who  argue  that  it 
is  giving  assistance  where  assistance  Lb  al- 
ready given  apparently  do  not  apply  the 
same  criteria  to  the  foreign  ships.  They 
should  remember  the  scores  of  bargain- 
priced  sliips  sold  foreign  to  rehabilitate  for- 
eign fieets;  the  use  of  counterpart  funds  to 
help  shipping  and  shipyard  Interests;  the 
sale  of  American  grain  below  our  cost  to  the 
'axpayera  to  make  shipments  possible;  the 
.icceptance  of  foreign  currency  of  questlon- 
.  ble  future  value  to  provide  the  cargo  which 
'hese  foreign  ships  carry.  We  sometimes 
seem  to  have  a  strange  philosophy  in  our 
country  where  we  are  blind  to  everything 
except  what  we  can  bestow  on  someone  else. 
I  believe  our  cargo  preference  laws  are  only 
(•ne  way  of  assuring  that  U-S.-flag  ships  may 
.'bare  in  the  product  of  American  enterprise 
while  at  the  same  time  sharing  with  those 
who  are  hungry  and  in  need. 

The  Congress  looks  to  the  Industry,  both 
hibor  and  management,  for  counsel  and  rec- 
ommendations on  maritime  policies  requir- 
ing congressional  action.  Building  a  strong 
.\merlcan  merchant  marine  is  the  Job  of  all 
<:f  us.  In  the  industry,  labor  and  manage- 
ment must  close  ranks  and  through  delib- 
erate cooperation,  one  with  the  other,  come 
lorward  with  recommended  programs  to  lift 
our  maritime  posting  to  the  high  status  it 
ticserves.  Aggressive  action  on  your  part  in 
this  regard  Is  required. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  must  always  be  alert 
and  ready  for  change.  We  live  in  dynamic 
Times.  Let  us  always  adopt  the  best  of  new 
Tnethods  and  devices  in  the  interest  of  prog- 
ress. However,  let  us  retain  the  stable  and 
proven  processes  which  time  has  tested.  In- 
tUiding  those  human  standards  which  tran- 
scend all  other  considerations.  There  is  no 
^^rtue  in  change  merely  for  the  sake  of 
rhange.  There  Is  every  virtue  In  modifica- 
tion required  for  true  progress  In  a  fast- 
moving  world. 

I  am  sure  that  you  all  now  agree  that  I 
i-an  be  somewhat  lengthy  when  the  occasion 
calls  for  it.  I  hope  my  remarks  may  prove 
helpful  in  some  manner  to  the  American 
merchant  marine.  If  they  do,  then  my  de- 
parture from  short  speeches  In  this  Instance 
will  have  been  well  worthwhile. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  22, 1965 

Mr.  KIENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  U.S.  Senate  is  now  con- 
sidering S.  36,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  Tocks  Island  Na- 
tional Recreational  Area  in  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  just  50  miles  from  the  New 
York  City  metropolitan  area.  This  bill 
will  develop  70,500  acres  of  prime  recrea- 
tion land  for  the  use  of  all  citizens. 

The  Tocks  Island  area  Is  within  100 
nules  of  one-sixth  of  our  Nation's  popu- 
lation. This  area  Is  In  the  center  of 
what  we  call  megalopolis,  the  highly  con- 
centrated and  still  growing  urban  com- 
plex on  the  east  coast.  We  now  have 
an  opportunity  to  develop  an  area  con- 
taining much  of  the  original  beauty  of 
the  Delaware  River.  We  may  not  have 
another  opportunity  to  preserve  it.  The 
pressures  for  piecemeal  usage  of  imde- 
vel(«)ed  land  In  this  heavily  populated 
area  are  intense.  A  delay  will  only  raise 
the  cost  of  future  action,  cause  hardship 
to  those  who  move  into  the  area,  and 
possibly  forfeit  forever  the  possibility  of 
providing  a  major  recreation  area  in  the 
center  of  megalopolis. 

At  present  more  than  30  million  Amer- 
icans have  a  direct  interest  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tocks  Island  recreational 
area.  Creation  of  this  park  will  add 
materially  to  the  fabric  of  their  lives. 
But  equally  Interested  are  the  untold 
members  of  future  generations  who  will 
judge  us  by  our  actions  in  conserving  the 
natural  beauty  of  this  area.  The  Sena- 
tors from  New  Jersey.  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania  are  unanimous  in  their  co- 
sponsorship  of  S.  36.  I  know  that  the 
Senate  will  give  the  bill  earnest  con- 
sideration, and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
passed  promptly. 

Mr.  Aubrey  Graves,  of  the  Washington 
Post,  recently  wrote  an  article  about 
Tocks  Island  entitled  "  'Starved'  East 
Seeks  Vast  Recreational  Area."  The 
article  la  of  interest  to  all  those  con- 
cerned with  the  creation  of  a  Tocks 
Island  National  Recreation  Area.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"Starved"  East  Seeks  Vast  Recreation 

Area 

(By  Aubrey  Graves) 

If  developed  as  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  70,500  acres.  Including 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap  and  land  upstream 
of  it,  will  be  the  site  of  the  first  naUonal 
Eastern  United  States. 

Bills  now  pending  in  the  Senate  azul 
House  would  authorize  estaUlshment  at 
Tocks  Island  National  Recreation  Area  In 


Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  already  authorized  T^tB  Is- 
land Rcservotr  project. 

This  la  part  of  the  detennlned  effort  by 
consenratlonlsts  in  and  out  of  CangreiB  to 
save  some  of  the  Nation's  dwindling  open 
spaces  for  the  enjoyment  of  gencratlonB  to 
come.  The  aim  Is  to  get  the  -vast  project 
established  and  in  (^>eratlon  by  1978;  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  say  It  can 
be  done. 

The  reservoir,  a  major  unit  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  developing  and  control- 
ling the  water  resources  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin,  w«s  approved  by  Congress  In 
1962,  under  the  Flood  Contrtrt  Act. 

The  3.200-foot-long  Tocks  Island  Dtun, 
rising  160  feet  above  the  river  bed.  is  to  be 
built  about  6  miles  upstream  from  Delaware 
Water  Gap.  about  7  miles  northeast  of 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

The  site  Is  at  the  upstream  end  of  Tocks 
Island,  about  214  miles  upstream  from  Shaw- 
nee-on -Delaware,  Pa, 

Its  purposes  are  to  provide  flood  control, 
water  suK>ly.  hydroelectric  power  and  rec- 
reation. It  will  create  a  lake  from  one-half 
to  1V4  mUes  wide,  stretching  37  miles  to  Port 
Jervls.  N.Y.  It  wlU  Inundate  the  village  of 
Bushklll.  part  of  Dingmans  Perry  In  Penn- 
sylvania and  Platbrookville  In  New  Jersey. 

Facilities  for  swimming,  boating,  camping, 
hiking,  picnicking,  fishing  and — In  winter — 
skiing  along  with  opportunities  to  hunt  this 
game-rich  region,  are  expected  to  draw  7 
million  visitors  annually  to  the  recreation 
area. 

Provided  the  water  level  of  the  lake  re- 
mains constant,  or  nearly  so.  dilrtng  the  rec- 
reation season  from  AprU  to  October,  and 
that  adequate  additional  land  Is  acquired  for 
public  ownership,  the  reservoir,  according  to 
Interior  Secretaiy  Stevmrt  L.  Udall,  could  be- 
come one  of  the  most  significant  areas  for 
water -based  recreation  in  the  eastern  Unit- 
ed States. 

Col.  R.  C.  Marshall,  of  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers,  testified  at  a  Senate  subcommittee 
hearing  on  July  6,  1964,  that  a  drawdown 
might  be  necessary,  "perhaps  once  in  each  10 
years."  in  order  to  provide  for  low  flow  aug- 
mentation. "This  damaging  effect  on  recre- 
ation has  been  Included  in  our  estimates  of 
the  benefits,"  explained  Marshall.  He  added : 
"we  dont  think  it  will  be  serious." 

The  scenery  in  this  part  of  the  country  Is 
breathtaking.  The  Gap,  when  the  Delaware 
pierces  Klttatiny  Mountain,  Is.  at  course, 
world  famous. 

The  area  Is  75  miles  from  Manhattan,  95 
fr«n  I»hlladelphla.  Within  a  2  hours'  drive 
are  a  number  of  towns  each  with  a  popula- 
tion in  excess  of  50,000.  Hilrty  million  peo- 
ple, roughly  one-sixth  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion, live  within  a  radius  of  100  miles. 

Said  Senator  Joseph  B.  Claek,  Demo- 
crat, of  Pennsylvania,  "Anybody  who  owns  a 
secondhand  car  can  get  there  pretty  quickly." 

Udall  said  that  due  to  failures  of  planning 
In  the  past,  there  remained  only  a  limited 
number  of  potential  recreation  opportunities. 
"But  here  is  a  really  superb  opp<Htunlty  to 
set  aside  an  area  and  give  it  National  Park 
management.  We  must  take  up  this  option 
before  It  is  too  late." 

Clabk  told  the  committee  that  land  In  the 
area  had  doubled  In  value  In  the  past  5 
years.  The  cost  of  acquiring  the  land  In 
1959,  when  the  project  was  first  pushed,  was 
figured  at  $17.8  million.  By  late  1964  cost 
estimates  had  been  boosted  to  $30  million. 

"I  have  great  sympathy  for  this  type  of 
project."  Senator  Frank  K.  Moss,  Democrat, 
frf  Utah,  testified.    "We  must  move  now  be- 
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cause    delay    slinply    compounds    our    dlfB- 
cultles  and  builds  up  our  eTpexue." 

The  very  real  shortage  of  Federal  oppor- 
tunities In  the  Northeast  Is  "appalling," 
i^LA&n  told  the  committee.  "The  West,  were 
15  percent  at  our  people  live  on  39  percent 
of  the  Nation's  land,  has  72  percent  of  all 
our  Federal  recreation  acreage. 

"In  the  Northeast,  Including  New  England 
and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  are  one- 
fourth  of  our  population.  But  here  only  4 
pe:  cent  of  the  Nation's  recreation  areas  are 
found." 

The  Senator  declared  that,  in  terms  of 
niunber  of  people  served,  the  project  woiUd 
not  be  expensive.  "Tlnra  at  this  time  would 
cczt  about  (1  per  person,  because  there  are 
30  million  people  who  would  be  served  by 
luis  area  and  the  cost  of  acquiring  It  ap- 
proaches 930  million." 

The  Pennsylvanlan  reminded  his  sena- 
torial colleagues  from  Western  States,  that  a 
l?rge  portion  of  the  Nation's  tax  revenues, 
far  in  excess  of  the  proportion  of  population, 
leaves  the  Northeast. 

"This  \B  rich  tax  territory."  he  declared. 
"These  Mid-Atlantic  States  provide  an  enor- 
ruous  amount  of  the  total  of  Federal  revenues 
and  we  are  entitled  to  get  some  of  It  back." 

Clark  reminded  the  westerners  that  "this 
Is  real  mountain  territory:  these  are  lakes 
and  streams  of  fresh  water  where  there  is 
good  Oshlng  (Including  trout)  and  where 
there  Is  camping  and  those  other  things  you 
gentlemen  know  are  really  the  glory  of  your 
part  of  the  country. 

"Here  is  an  opportulnty  to  give  us  a  little 
understanding  in  the  East  of  what  you  gen- 
tlemen have  been  brought  up  with  In  the 
West." 

Senator  Alan  Bible,  subcommittee  chair- 
man, emphasized  the  necessity  for  fast  ac- 
tion on  pending  bills.  "We  find  subdlvlders 
moving  In  very  quickly,"  he  said,  "when  word 
gets  out  that  there  Is  a  possibility  of  creat- 
ing a  recreation  area.  We  had  better  beware 
because  this  Is  going  to  become  very  expen- 
sive and  we  would  live  to  regret  the  day  that 
we  did  not  properly  create  and  preserve  this 
area." 

In  the  Tlnra  project,  the  idea  is  to  increase 
substantially  the  amount  of  land  the  Engi- 
neers would  customarily  acquire  for  recrea- 
tional purposes  around  the  fringe  of  reser- 
voirs. 

Under  the  plan  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
would  acquire  9,500  fringe  acres  under  pro- 
visions of  the  1962  act.  Another  46,700  acres 
would  be  acquired  by  the  Engineers  for  trans- 
fer to  the  Interior  Department.  The  Engi- 
neers would  operate  the  dam;  the  Interior 
Secretary  would  administer  the  recreational 
area. 

Within  the  taking  area  are  50"  farm  units, 
fcOO  single-family  units,  including  139  year- 
round  dwellers.  60  commercial  establish- 
ments, 35  small  camps,  3  golf  courses  and  6 
churches.  A  total  of  1,200  different  owner- 
ships are  involved. 

Howard  Baker,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  said  under  questioning 
that  these  golf  courses  and  churches  prob- 
ably would  have  to  go.     Bible  objected. 

"Golf  Is  a  fairly  popular  recreation:  I  hope 
the  Park  Service  does  not  plan  on  destroy- 
ing these  golf  courses,  then  go  Into  develop- 
ment and  5  years  from  now  decide  that  it 
wants  to  build  a  golf  course." 

Colonel  Marshall  said:  "It  Is  conceivable 
we  can  avoid  these  golf  courses  by  simple 
boundary  shift." 

"What  do  you  do  with  the  five  churches?" 
TiELE  persisted. 

Marshall:  "In  our  policy  we  take  them.  If 
necessary;  they  do  not  remain." 

Bible  then  wanted  to  know :  "What's  wrong 
v-'th  having  a  chiu-ch  in  a  recreation  area? 
Even  though  the  congregation  Is  going  to 
move.  It  seems  to  me  that  out  of  the  7 
million  visitors  expected.  It  Is  just  conceiv- 
able that  a  number  of  them  might  like  to 


go  to  church  while  they  are  In  a  recreation." 

The  Senator  finally  extracted  a  promise 
from  Baker  that  the  churches  would  remain, 
"if  compatible."  He  then  suggested  that  this 
promise  be  written  into  the  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  to  creat*  Tlnra,  a  com- 
pletely blp>artlsan  project,  Is  sponsored  by 
all  the  Senators  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey and  New  York:  Clars,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Hugh  Scott,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Clifford  P.  Case,  Republican, 
of  New  Jersey;  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Demo- 
crat, of  New  Jersey;  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Republi- 
can, of  New  York;  and  Robert  Kennedy, 
Democrat,  of  New  York. 

In  the  House,  four  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Representative  John  P.  Baylor, 
Republican,  of  Pennsylvania,  Representative 
Fred  B.  Rooney,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Representative  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  Jersey;  and  William  B.  Widnall, 
Republican,  of  New  Jersey. 

The  project  also  has  the  endorsement  of 
the  three  Governors  concerned.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  of  New  York,  Richard  J.  Hughes 
of  New  Jersey,  and  William  W.  Scranton  of 
Pennsylvania.  New  York's  Mayor  Robert 
Wagner  and  Mayor  James  H.J.  Tate  of  Phila- 
delphia support  it. 

Opposition  is  minimal.  No  witness  ap- 
peared to  speak  against  the  project  in  the 
Senate  subcommittee  hearing  held  on  last 
year's  bill,  last  July.  Only  two  private  own- 
ers whose  property  would  be  Inundated  ob- 
jected during  House  subcoramlttee  hearings 
on  June  8-9,  1964.  Twenty-six  other  wit- 
nesses testified  In  favor. 

Said  Bible:  "In  most  of  these  projects  that 
we  have  heard,  there  has  been  concerted 
opposition.  To  have  a  project  come  with  as 
little  opposition  as  we  apparently  have  here 
makes  our  job  easier." 


Herlong-Curtis  Eldercare  Bill  Supported 
by  Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  views 
of  active  free  enterprise  businessmen 
who  make  up  the  memliership  of  the 
5,000  chapters  of  the  junior  chamber  of 
commerce.  Note  especially  that  a  ratio 
of  14  to  1  of  those  chapters  polled  on 
the  medicare  Issue  favor  the  private  sec- 
tor Government  approach  to  the  Her- 
long-Curtis  bill,  rather  than  the  compul- 
sory social  security  total  Federal  Gov- 
ernment administered  King-Anderson 
proposal. 

I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record,  at  this 
point,  a  press  release  that  I  issued  from 
my  office  on  February  3, 1965 : 
Herlong-Curtis  Eldercare  Bill  Supported  by 
Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce 

Congressman  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  second 
ranking  Republican  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  today  welcomed  the  sup- 
port of  the  Hudsonville  (Mich.)  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  hla  eldercare  bill — 
H.R.  3727 — an  alternative  to  the  King-Ander- 
son compulsory  Federal  health  care  bill. 

"I  have  been  informed  thftt  the  Hudson- 
ville (Mich.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  send 
a  health  care  for  the  aged  educational  kit  to 
5,000  local  junior  chambers  of  commerce 
later  this  week,  In  an  attempt  to  urge  sup- 


port of  local  chapters  for  the  bill  that  Con- 
gressman Heklong  and  myself  Introduced 
last  Wednesday.  I  welcome  this  effort," 
Curtis  stated. 

"I  understand  that  the  national  jur.ior 
chamber  of  commerce  policy  against  medi- 
care expired  as  a  matter  of  routine  after 
3  years  in  existence"  said  Curtis.  'The 
HudsonvUle  Jay  Cee  Chapter,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  Robert  Plekker,  a  dentist,  and 
Mr.  Norman  Unema,  an  engineer,  will  initi- 
ate, as  a  coordinating  chapter,  a  nation:.! 
Jay  cee  effort  to  uncover  the  limitations  ,,f 
the  administration's  Federal  health  care  l;;;i 
and  urge,  in  its  place,  the  backing  by  the 
local   chapters  of  the  Herlong-Curtis   bill" 

"Mr.  Plekker  stated  to  me  that  the  health 
care  approach  that  I  have  introduced  would 
be  in  line  with  the  national  junior  chamter 
of  commerce  belief  that  'economic  Justice 
can  best  be  won  by  free  men  through  free 
enterprise." " 

The  kit  would  contain  a  pamphlet  c:..\- 
paring  the  administration  bUl  with  Herlo;;;:- 
Curtis  eldercare  and  other  materials  whereby 
the  local  chapter  could  communicate  their 
viewpoint  to  their  Congressmen. 

"I  also  understand  that  a  referendum  w  ..s 
sent  to  all  5,000  Jay  cee  presidents,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  national  jay  cee 
poUcy  expired,  and  that  theee  presidents  re- 
turned the  ballots  at  a  ratio  of  14  to  1  :n 
favor  of  reinstating  the  national  pol;cy 
against  medicare,  but  It  was  too  late  to  be 
adopted  as  official  policy  of  the  organizatioit  " 

The  Herlong-Curtis  bill  would  allow  Sta'cs 
to  contract  with  private  health  Insuraiire 
companies  or  Blue  Cross,  to  cover  all  citlz.  ns 
of  the  State  over  the  age  65.  The  costs  of 
the  premiums  would  be  borne  totally  by  tl-.e 
States  for  those  presently  eligible  for  Ker- 
Mills  and  OAA  assistance.  The  bill  wou.d 
also  allow  tax  deductions  for  those  who  p  y 
their  own  premiums — thus  emphasizing  :!.p 
prepaid  health  Insurance  Idea. 
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Monday,  February  22, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
critical  Vietnam  situation  heightens  my 
longstanding  concern  over  the  notor- 
iously inadequate  pay  we  provide  our 
military  forces.  I  am  particularly  ir^. 
pressed  by  the  story  entitled  "We  Trr  ut 
Our  Military  Shabbily,"  by  Marion  T. 
Wood,  that  recently  appeared  In  tlic 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  Mr.  Wood 
states  the  true  facts  in  a  loud  and  clear 
fashion. 

I  sincerely  ask  each  of  my  colleagut  > 
to  spend  the  short  time  that  it  take.'-  o 
read  this  article  which  follows: 

We  Treat  Our  Military  Shabbily 

After  13  years  as  an  officer  of  the  U.S.  Arn  v 
I  recently  resigned,  frustrated  and  dlsi!!T;- 
sioned.  I  was  supposed  to  be  guarding  sonic  - 
thing  grandly  called  the  American  way  c : 
life.  But,  by  a  cruel  paradox,  the  socie  y 
I  had  sworn  to  protect  Is  a  society  that  is 
indifferent  and  even  hostile  toward  me  and 
my  comrades. 

Built  Into  the  very  foundation  of  this 
Nation  Is  a  distrust  of  soldiers,  especially 
In  peacetime.  The  Declaration  o*  Inde- 
pendence denoimces  the  British  for  kee;-- 
Ing  standing  armies  In  the  Colonies  "In  times 
of  peace."     The  third  amendment  in  the  Bill 


of  Rights  speciflcally  prohibits  the  quarter- 
ing of  soldiers  in  peacetlms  "in  any  hoose 
without  the  consent  of  th«  owner."  In  war, 
the  historic  pattern  has  always  been  the 
same:  When  war  was  declared,  the  Nation 
suddenly  rallied  an  army  ot  civilians,  trained 
and  led  by  professional*  who  had  long  en- 
dured th«  persistent  apathy  and  frequent 
Ecom  of  their  country.  After  the  war,  the 
civilians  discarded  their  uniforms  and  be- 
came, as  veterans,  members  of  the  privileged 
class.  They  were  rewarded  for  service  after 
tetting  out  of  the  Army;  those  who  stayed 
iQ  were  neither  rewarded  nor  even  long 
:  emembered. 

After  World  War  n,  the  pattern  of  hostility 
toward  soldiers  continued.  Typically,  the 
benefits  of  the  GI  bill  were  extended  to  vet- 
erans, but  not  to  those  who  decided  to  make 
the  Army  (or  any  other  service)  a  career. 
Then,  however,  for  the  first  time  In  history 
we  found  ourselves  In  a  twilight  state  of 
neither  peace  nor  war.  The  cold  war  sud- 
denly challenged  our  historic  attitude  that 
roldlers  were  good  in  wartime  and  bad  in 
peacetime,  and  that  the  best  soldier  was  an 
ex-soldler. 

It  was  In  this  twilight  that  I  chose  the 
.\rmy  as  a  profession.  Many  friends  and 
relatives  were  stunned.  "You  must  be  out 
of  your  mind."  said  one  friend.  Like  so 
many  civilians,  they  felt  that  the  Army  was 
a  place  for  people  who,  as  it  was  usually  put, 
■  could  not  do  well  on  the  outside."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  had  been  doing  well  on  the 
outside,  which  in  my  case  was  a  small  col- 
lege. Membership  In  the  Reserve  OfBcers' 
Training  Corps — ^ROTC — was  required  for 
the  first  2  years.  I  enjoyed  the  experience 
enough  to  continue  It  during  my  last  2  years 
In  college.  My  scholastic  record  was  high 
enough  to  qualify  me  for  a  Regular  Army 
commission  at  graduation.  As  a  new  In- 
fantry lieutenant  In  June  1950,  I  fully  in- 
tended to  make  the  Army  my  career. 

As  I  look  back  I  stlU  see  patriotism  sis  the 
basic  reason  I  decided  to  become  an  Army 
officer.  I  have  not  heen  able  to  find  a  more 
sophisticated  explanation.  Soldiers  are 
seneraUy  embarrassed  when  they  try  to  ex- 
plain what  It  means  to  be  a  soldier.  Phrases 
such  as  "service  to  your  Nation"  and  "guard- 
ians of  democracy"  stick  In  a  soldier's  throat, 
i«  well  they  should.  Good  soldiers  are  sol- 
diers because  soldiering  is  a  very  real,  very 
meaningful  profession.  This  Is  especlaUy 
true  In  a  society  where  many  men  with  high- 
paying  jobs  make  no  contribution  to  society. 
Soldiers,  at  least,  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  their  Nation  needs  them.  Yet  from 
that  Nation,  soldiers  often  receive  shabby 
treatment. 

My  Introduction  to  how  the  Army  treats 
Its  own  came  when  the  Army  took  6  weeks  to 
.ransform  me  from  a  college  boy  to  a  rifle- 
platoon  leader,  responsible  for  the  lives  of 
."orae  40  men.  Six  weeks  is  not  much  time. 
Then  I  was  shipped  to  Japan,  where  the 
Army  was  frantically  putting  together  outfits 
to  send  to  Korea.  Some  consisted  mainly  of 
"stockade  soldiers" — men  taken  from  mili- 
tary jails — and  untrained  South  Koreans. 
I  landed  in  Wonsan,  North  Korea,  In  Novem- 
ber 1950,  without  winter  clothing. 

Our  equipment  was  often  shoddy  or  In 
short  supply.  Weapons  misfired;  ammuni- 
tion was  scarce.  There  were  not  enough 
magazines  for  our  automatic  rifles.  We  were 
on  the  line  8  out  of  9  months.  There  were 
few  formal  battles  or  engagements.  It  was 
a  dirty  Uttle  war,  and  the  worst  part  of  it 
was  the  feeling  that  no  one  really  cared. 

When  I  got  back  In  the  States  In  1951,  after 
my  tour  In  Korea,  I  suddenly  was  a  peace- 
time soldier.  I  had  been  warned  that  a 
soldier  was  a  second-class  citizen  in  many 
Army  towns,  the  communities  that  Uve  off 
the  payrolls  of  military  bases.  The  principal 
industry  in  most  of  these  towns  was  taking 
soldiers  for  every  dime  they  had. 


In  many  Army  towns  the  citizen  most 
discriminated  against  Is  ths  soldlo-.  Some 
policemen  arrest  them  with  flagrant  entrai>- 
ment  techniques.  I  have  seen  pc^ce  wait 
for  a  soldier  to  walk  out  of  a  tavern  and 
enter  his  car.  As  he  pulled  away,  he  was 
stopped  and  arrested  for  "driving  while  in- 
toxicated." Instead  of  protesting  such  In- 
justice, the  Army  condoned  It.  Man  after 
Tr\ATi  was  hauled  before  clvUlan  authorities 
on  such  charges,  convicted,  and  flned.  Then 
these  men  were  usually  turned  over  to  the 
Army,  which  flned  them  for  "conduct  unbe- 
coming a  soldier  or  an  officer."  The  usual 
fine  In  one  Army  town  a  few  years  ago  for 
an  officer  was  $151.50,  and  a  similar  fine 
was  paid  to  the  Army.  At  one  post  where  I 
served,  soldiers  were  told  officially  that  they 
should  let  their  wives  drive,  for  a  wife  could 
be  flned  only  once — as  a  civilian. 

When  I  was  on  my  fourth  tour  of  duty  at 
Fort  Bennlng,  in  1956,  about  9.000  families 
were  living  oS-poBt.  Many  families  lived  In 
slums.  Some  used  outdoor  privies.  Others 
shared  bathrooms  and  kitchens,  and  slept 
in  shifts  because  there  were  not  enough 
bedrocxns  to  go  around.  Finally,  the  Gov- 
ernment authorized  the  Army  to  build  4,000 
homes.  But  members  of  an  area  real  estate 
board  complained  to  Washington  that  the 
building  of  so  many  homes  would  ruin  the 
local  housing  market.  The  authorization 
was  cut  down  to  1,000  homes.  The  Army 
consistently  caves  In  when  challenged  by 
local  political  pressure  groups. 

Most  civilians  think  that  a  soldier's  pay  is 
tax-free,  that  he  Is  financially  coddled  with 
"extras"  that  more  than  make  up  for  his 
low  pay.  Soldiers  do  pay  Federal  Income 
taxes  and  social  security,  regardless  of  where 
they  are  stationed  In  the  world.  They  pay 
a  3  percent  tax  on  food  in  all  military  com- 
missaries. They  also  pay  sales  taxes  where 
there  are  such  taxes.  The  post  exchange  Is 
highly  overrated  as  a  place  for  bargains.  In 
many  cases  a  soldier  can  buy  goods  cheaper 
at  an  off-post  discount  store.  PX  prices  are 
deliberately  pegged  high  enough  to  prevent 
area  civilian  merchants  from  suffering. 

On-po6t  Government  housing  Is  not  free, 
and  It  certainly  is  not  cheap.  For  example, 
at  my  last  post,  in  a  Government-owned 
housing  project,  I  paid  9145.05  a  month  for 
a  small  two-bedroom  f^artment.  My  next- 
door  neighbor  paid  $175  a  month  for  an 
Identical  apartment  because  he  happened  to 
be  a  colonel;  I  was  a  major. 

Financially,  the  professional  soldier  Is  a 
second-class  Federal  employee.  UntU  the 
cynically  timed  election-year  pay  raise  re- 
cently voted  y  Congress,  the  pay  of  second 
lieutenants  with  less  than  2  years'  service 
had  not  been  raised  since  1958.  The  starting 
salary  for  a  married  second  lieutenant,  in- 
cluding all  benefits,  was  about  f4,500  a  year. 
The  average,  new.  Government  civilian  em- 
ployee starts  at  $5,400.  The  civilian  works  a 
40-hour  week  and  Is  eligible  for  overtime  pay. 
The  soldier  puts  In  a  workweek  of  50  or  more 
hours;  even  a  65-hour  workweek  Is  not  un- 
usual.   Of  course,  there  Is  no  overtime. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  soldiering  should 
be  a  9-to-5  Job  with  weekends  and  holidays 
off.  A  soldier  Is  a  soldier.  It  is  a  tough, 
demanding  profession,  and  it  has  to  be  that 
way.  As  nonclvilians,  soldiers  do  not  have 
many  civilian  rights.  No  civilian  can  be  ar- 
rested for  refusing  to  show  up  In  his  office 
or  factory  on  a  day  he  does  not  feel  like 
working.  A  soldier  can  be  court-martialed. 
The  Army,  rightfully.  Insists  on  extraordinary 
power  over  Its  men.  The  Army's  mission  Is 
to  defend  the  Nation,  and  to  carry  out  this 
mission  the  rights  of  the  Army  must  tran- 
scend the  rights  of  the  individual.  No  good 
soldier  disputes  this.  And,  in  giving  up 
rights  guaranted  to  all  other  XJS.  citizens,  no 
soldier  expects  extra  privileges.  This  Is  In 
keeping  with  a  fine  American  tradition  that 
contrasts  sharply  with  that  of  more  milita- 
ristic nations. 


America's  long  and  unlM-cdEen  tradition,  as 
a  nonmllltarlstlc  nation  Is  not  being  ques- 
tioned by  the  military  men  who  serve  this 
Natloo.  They  do  ikA  want  more  recognition 
or  more  power.  They  simply  want  a  more 
equitable  share  oX  that  Amerlean  way  of  life 
they  hear  so  much  about.  Their  demand  Is 
not  merely  for  better  pay  and  benefits:  they 
are  asking  for  a  realistic  attitude  toward  the 
military. 

From  the  military  man's  point  of  view,  the 
society  he  guards  Is  unable  to  make  up  Its 
mind.  The  American  society  demands  a 
fixst-class  Military  Establishment.  Yet,  by 
keeping  military  pay  scales  low.  by  seemingly 
equating  a  mUltary  career  with  low-status 
employment,  this  same  society  makes  It  dif- 
ficult for  dedicated  men  to  enter,  and  stay  in. 
military  service. 

Rather  than  a  savior  of  his  country,  the 
American  fighting  man  is  looked  upon  as 
a  parasite  of  an  affluent,  peacetime  society. 
Prom  Congressmen  on  down,  Americans  have 
refused  to  look  realistically  at  what  brush- 
fire  wars  like  Vietnam,  mean  to  the  seedier 
who  has  to  fight,  and  perhaps  die.  In  them. 
The  soldier  la  willing  to  flc^t  and  die.  but 
he  has  a  light  to  ask  that  he  be  treated  as  a 
first-class  citizen. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  Unmoral  for  the 
American  public,  throu^  It  political  and 
military  leaders,  to  perpetuate  a  policy  of 
deception  and  distrust  toward  the  serrlce- 
man.  Today's  victim  of  this  policy  Is  lured 
into  a  mlUtary  career  by  i4>peals  to  his 
patriotism — and  promises  of  "security"  that 
are  callously  broken.  I  resigned  from  the 
Army  because  I  sought  a  new  and  more  satis- 
fying way  of  life.  I  wanted  security  for  my- 
self and  my  family.  I  found  little  of  the 
security  the  Army  had  led  me  to  expect.  The 
Army  told  me.  in  a  pamphlet  promoting  the 
Army  as  a  career,  that  the  Army  was  striving 
to  "stabilize  duty  assignments,  improve 
family  stability.  Increase  career  attractive- 
ness." The  pan^hlet  emphasized  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  laasic  Army  poUcy:  "The 
normal  tour  of  duty  will  be  for  S  years."  In 
13  years  I  moved  33  times,  including  10  times 
in  9  years  of  marriage.  And  my  experience 
was  typical;  I  was  a  victim  at  the  system. 

The  supreme  Ircxiy  comes  when  a  man. 
with  sorrow  and  reluotance.  finally  decides 
to  resign  from  the  Army.  The  same  civilians 
who  thought  him  foolish  for  jc^nlng  tb«  Army 
now  look  on  him  as  foolish  for  resigning. 
They  eye  bis  rows  of  ribboiis:  they  see  a  man 
of  experience  and  valor  withdrawing  from 
their  defense.  They  seem  to  senae  that  his 
absence  Is  a  chink  in  their  armor.  Perhaps 
they  feel  less  secrire. 

In  the  year  ending  last  June  30,  a  total  of 
1,483  regular  officers  resigned  from  all  the 
armed  services.  The  total  was  1,033  In  1963 
and  787  In  1961.  The  Nation  cannot  afford 
to  lose  these  dedicated  men.  Nor  can  the 
Nation  continue  to  believe  it  Is  possible  to 
maintain  a  large  MiUtary  Establishment 
whose  members  merely  subsist  on  the  fringes 
of  the  society  they  protect.  Thousands  of 
the  men  who  guard  America  are  raising  fam- 
ilies on  Incomes  at  or  b^ow  the  Govern- 
ment's own  definition  of  a  poverty  income. 
If  American  civilians  want  the  security 
provided  by  a  large  Military  Establishment. 
they  must  provide  more  security  to  the  men 
in  that  establishment.  These  men  are  not 
hired  gunslingers;  most  of  them  are  hus- 
bands and  fathers  with  families  to  support. 
These  men  would  die  for  their  Nation,  and 
these  families  would  moxim  them  with  pride. 
These  Americans  are  among  our  finest.  And 
our  finest  should  be  nothing  less  than  cher- 
ished. 

When  I  decided  to  resign  from  the  Army,  X 
wrote  a  letter  to  myself  to  Justify  my  de- 
cision. I  want  the  opportunity,  1  wrote,  to 
grow  personally  and  financially,  according  to 
my  own  ability:  I  want  to  be  part  of  a  stable 
community;  I  want  a  home;  but  mostly  Z 
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want  my  children  to  grow  up  In  an  atmos- 
phere which  will  more  adequately  prepare 
them  to  face  the  future  with  confidence.  The 
U.S.  Army  does  not  offer  these  possibilities 
tome. 

Now  that  I  am  a  civilian,  and  proud  of  my 
military  service  and  the  I7.S.  Army,  perhaps 
I  should  change  that  last  sentence.  For  I 
know  now  that  the  Army  was  not  alone  In 
letting  me  down.     America  did  too. 

Marion  Wood. 


Mexico  and  the  Braceros 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALZFOKKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  22,  1965 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
closed article  in  the  Washington  Star 
for  February  21,  1965,  Is  objective  and  a 
clear-cut  statement  of  the  problem  which 
has  arisen  due  to  the  termination  of  the 
bracero  program.  It  is  written  by  Mr. 
Jeremiah  O'Leary,  who  is  currently  on  an 
extensive  tour  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries: 

LATHi  Amehica — 1965:    Mexico   anv  the 
Braceros 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 

Mexico  Citt,  Mexico. — For  reasons  that 
are  perfectly  easy  to  understand,  the  people 
of  Mexico  today  have  an  emotional  need  to 
demonstrate  an  lndei>endent  spirit  toward 
the  United  States. 

This  mystique  Is  rooted  in  the  days  of 
North  American  expansionism  which  cost 
Mexico  ownership  of  Texas  and  California 
and  much  of  the  territory  of  the  Western 
States. 

It  Is  this  Independence  of  spirit  that  has 
impelled  Mexico's  leaders  to  ignore  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  mandate 
against  trade  or  diplomatic  relations  with 
Comm\inl8t  Cuba.  And  for  the  same  reason, 
no  Mexican  politician  or  leader  will  admit 
caring  a  hoot  about  the  end  of  the  bracero 
program  nearly  2  months  ago. 

Braceros  (literally  "strong  arms")  were 
Mexican  farm  workers  who  annually  for 
many  years  crossed  into  the  Western  United 
States  under  Public  Law  78  to  help  plant  and 
harvest  American  crops.  In  1964,  the  west- 
ern farmers  used  197,000  braceros  and  they 
took  home  or  sent  home  an  estimated  $50 
million  in  hard  cash.   «. 

BRACEROS    REAPED    HARVEST 

Mexican  braceros  helped  the  United  States 
win  World  War  n  by  growing  food  crops  while 
millions  of  Americans  were  in  uniform.  Por 
years,  the  braceros  migrated  north  in  season 
under  Public  Law  78  and  earned  10  times 
more  than  the  8  pesos  a  day  they  could  ex- 
pect for  similar  work  in  their  own  land. 

In  the  lettuce  and  carrot  fields  and  the 
orchards  of  the  West,  they  were  getting  $1.10 
an  hour,  living  under  supervised  conditions 
that  were  adequate  if  not  fancy.  And  they 
were  earning  nest  eggs  that  launched  count- 
less thousands  of  small  businesses  or  bur- 
geoning marriages. 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  Mexico  when  the 
bracero  law  died  at  the  end  of  last  year  under 
increasing  pressure  from  American  union 
and  church  groups.  There  are  no  trust- 
worthy unemployment  flgiu-es  in  Mexico  but 
It  seems  likely  true  that  most  of  the  200.000 
braceros  of  yesteryear  are  jobless  today. 


unions  oppose  bsaceros 

Therefore,  Mexico's  leaders  are  watching 
with  deep  Interest  but  no  on-the-record  com- 
ment the  fight  that  Is  brewing  in  Washington 
about  the  use  of  braceros.  The  Western 
farmers  and  their  legislator*,  Including  Sen- 
ator Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon,  are  plugging 
for  a  new  law  to  reconstitute  the  bracero 
program  but  with  refinements  to  protect  the 
American  farmworker.  Such  a  bUl  has  been 
Introduced  by  Senator  Kuchel,  of  California. 

The  American  unions  are  girding  for  battle, 
claiming  that  American  unemployed  can  be 
found  to  do  the  work  if  the  minimum  wage 
of  $1.25  an  hour  is  offered.  The  union  lead- 
ers say  the  American  workers  should  get  in 
their  own  land  the  benefits  that  were  avail- 
able to  the  Mexicans  over  the  years. 

The  big  Western  farmers  say  they  have 
tried  to  recruit  "Anglo"  unemployed  but  that 
they  are  either  unsatisfactory  or  refuse  to  do 
t  he  stoop  labor  required  for  crops  like  lettuce 

nd  celery,  or  high  ladder  work  with  crops 
like  dates. 

The  farmers  say  some  of  their  winter  crops 
are  going  to  be  critical  because  of  the  short- 
age of  help  and  that  the  peak  of  the  crisis 
will  come  next  month. 

Some  Mexican  officials  believe  they  will  win 
whether  or  not  a  new  bracero  program  Is 
launched  by  the  United  States. 

They  reason  that  the  Mexican  farmhands 
can  be  recruited  in  a  hurry  for  the  northern 
bonanza  if  the  call  is  Issued  with  a  new  law 
or  under  the  more  cumbersome  immigration 
procedures.  If  not,  some  Mexicans  believe 
they  can  profit  by  beginning  to  ship  their 
own  winter  crops  of  tomatoes,  lettuce,  straw- 
berries, and  the  rest  Into  the  United  States. 


Establish  Visible  Markers  Delineating 
the  Take  Lines  of  the  Missouri  River 
Reservoirs  | 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22, 1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  place  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  South  Dakota  State  Leg- 
islature which  is  very  important  to  those 
who  live  along  the  taking  area  of  the 
Missouri  River  Lakes. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows : 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  8 
Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Corps 

of  Engineers  of  the  U.S.  Army  to  establish 

visible  markers  delineating  the  take  lines 

of  the  Missouri  River  Reservoirs 

(Introduced  by  Messrs.  Chance.  Calling- 
wood,  Gunderson  of  Clay,  Gunderson  of 
Yankton,  Hanning,  Kime,  Knudson,  Mc- 
Danlel,  McKeever,  McKenzie,  Moore,  Sahr, 
Smith,  Sutton,  Rhlan,  Rothstein,  Varilek, 
and  Wright.) 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  houte  of  representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  sen- 
ate concurring  therein: 

Whereas  it  was  the  pledg,a  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  that  the  Missouri  Basin  develop- 
ment program  would  cause  the  adjacent 
landowners  no  economic  loss;  and 

Whereas  the  Corps  of  Einglneers  has  failed 
to  delineate  the  take  lines  of  the  Missouri 
River  dams  with  visible  markers;  and 


Whereas  the  taking  lines  of  the  Mlssoiiri 
River  dams  are  by  metes  and  bounds  rather 
than  along  political  subdivision  llnee;  and 

Whereas  the  owners  of  land  adjacent  to  the 
Missouri  River  dams  have  been  forced  to  hire 
private  surveyors  to  plat  and  to  survey  the 
take  lines,  and  then  mark  such  take  lines; 
Whereas  it  is  xuifair  to  the  adjacent  land 
owners  to  have  to  pay  for  such  surveying  and 
the  establishing  of  such  markers;  and 

Whereas  the  lack  of  adequate  markers  for 
the  take  lines  results  in  a  problem  of  grc-at 
magnitude  affecting  a  large  number  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Represer.a- 
tlves  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein,  respecftully  requests 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  establish  visible 
markers  delineating  the  take  lines  of  the 
Missoiori  River  reservoirs;   be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Chief  of  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  US. 
Army  at  Omaha,  Nebr.;  to  the  Honorable 
Karl  Mundt  and  the  Honorable  George  Mc- 
Govern,  UJ5.  Senators  from  South  Dakda; 
and  to  the  Honorable  E.  T.  Berry  and  the 
Honorable  Ben  Reitel,  Representatives  in 
Congress  from  South  Dakota. 
Charles  Droz, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Walter  J.  Matson, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Lem  Overpeck, 

Lieutenant  Governor, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Niels  P.  Jensen, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Farmers  Oppose  Government  Controls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

of   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Monday,  February  22,  1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  poll  of 
farmer  sentiment  by  Farm  Journal  maii- 
azine,  released  last  weekend,  shows  gra- 
tifying support  for  the  marketplace,  in- 
stead-of  Government  controls,  as  tb.e 
better  way  to  guide  farm  production. 
Text  of  the  Farm  Journal  release  should 
have  special  interest  as  most  of  the  ma- 
jor farm  programs  will  expire  during  the 
89th  Congress : 

Major  Changes  in  Farm  Programs  Urged  i  y 
Farmers 

If  the  Nation's  farmers  were  given  the 
choice  of  writing  a  farm  program  for  *.:!e 
future,  they  would  make  some  big  changt  = 

Most  would  scrap  the  present  wheat,  fed 
grain,  and  dairy  programs.  On  these  they  d 
lower  support  prices;  move  away  from  prest  nt 
Government  controls,  and  would  use  the  oicn 
market  to  guide  farm  production  more  tl-  n 
present  programs  do. 

These  are  some  of  the  suggested  chancres 
that  come  to  light  In  a  poU  taken  by  Farm 
Jotirnal,  national  farm  magazine  with  a  3- 
milllon  circulation  distributed  among  farm- 
ers in  all  States.  Replies  to  questions  ask.d 
readers  in  the  magazine's  February  issue  ..re 
reported  In  the  March  issue  (out  February 
20) .  Results  are  from  a  regionally  balanced 
sample  of  5,000  returns  from  the  first  25.000 
replies. 


Farm  Joiirnal  conducted  the  poll  as  a 
b.vckdrop  to  the  current  congressional  con- 
sideration of  a  number  of  commodity  farm 
programs  which  expire  with  next  year's  crc^ 

Those  answering  split  50-50  on  keeping  the 
present  cotton  program,  while  the  present 
tubacco  program  was  approved  by  64  percent. 
Each  of  these  has  price  supp>orts  and  allot- 
nionts. 

Farmers  voted  overwhelmingly  against 
Tr.cre  government  in  farm  programs.  Four 
of  the  questions  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
vote  for  considerably  stronger  government 
programs.  Yet  only  3  percent  voted  for 
cumpulsory  compliance  with  feed  grain  pro- 
grams; only  14  percent  voted  to  give  all  dalry- 
:r.en  a  production  base  with  direct  Govern- 
nitnt  payments  for  reducing  production 
btlow  that  base;  only  18  percent  voted  for 
n;  >re  direct  Government  payments  in  gen- 
er.il;  and  only  22  percent  voted  for  quotas  on 
poultry  production. 

Four  of  the  questions  gave  an  opportunity 
to  select  between  various  farm  program  sug- 
g(^stions  or  no  program  at  all.  Here,  35  per- 
cent voted  for  no  program  at  all  on  feed 
grains;  38  percent  voted  to  eliminate  all 
wheat  programs;  43  percent  would  do  away 
with  any  direct  Government  payments  in 
general;  and  78  percent  voted  for  no  program 
a-,  all  for  poultry. 

Where  questions  gave  a  choice  of  moving 
away  from  present  programs  to  other  choices, 
only  23  percent  preferred  the  present  wheat 
program;  26  percent  the  present  direct  pay- 
ment provisions;  28  percent  the  present  feed 
grain  program;  30  percent  the  present  dairy 
program;  35  percent  the  present  program  on 
reselling  surplus  farm  stocks;  and  35  per- 
cent preferred  the  present  land  retirement 
program. 

The  most  popular  program  for  feed  grains 
and  dairy  would  be  to  lower  supports  to  90 
percent  of  the  3-year  average  market  price; 
t)ie  most  popular  wheat  program  would  drop 
supports  to  90  percent  of  the  world  market 
price  for  wheat. 

More  than  4  out  of  10  (43  percent)  would 
eliminate  direct  cash  payments  to  farmers 
where  the  Government  pays  farmers  for  the 
difference  between  the  market  price  and  a 
Government  support  level.  Another  13  per- 
cent would  prefer  to  see  fewer  such  direct 
p:.\-inent  plans  than  at  present. 

The  main  regional  differences  showed  that 
f.^rmers  in  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of 
the  Nation  are  more  opposed  to  Government 
farm  programs  than  are  farmers  in  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

Surprisingly,  votes  by  size  slaowed  that 
the  largest  farm  operators  were  more  con- 
tent with  present  programs  than  smaller 
farmers  who  raise  some  of  the  commodities. 
Smaller  operators  were  more  in  favor  of  re- 
ducing cotton  and  dairy  price  supports  and 
more  of  the  smaller  growers  voted  to  do 
a.vay  with  all  wheat  programs. 

The  Farm  Journal  results  show  that  farm- 
c-s  would  establish  a  fair  practices  law  that 
w  juld  permit  fanners  to  negotiate  prices  and 
contracts  directly  with  processors — without 
'■-'AT  of  reprisal.  At  the  present  time,  many 
farmers  fear  tliat  organizing  into  such  bar- 
caining  groups  would  cause  processors  to 
drop  them  from  the  customary  yearly  con- 
Ticts  to  grow  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Farmers  are  dissatisfied  with  the  meat  im- 
1  •rt  agreements  that  the  present  political 
.'fiministratlon  drew  up  with  Australia  and 
Now  Zealand  last  year.  Farmers  think  that 
■:ie  terms  were  too  liberal;  and  85  percent 
■  oted  to  tighten  meat  Import  regulations. 

The  question  of  State  reapportionment 
brought  an  overwhelming  96-pcrcent  re- 
sponse in  favor  of  permitting  each  State  to 
ri'  termine  for  itself  whether  it  would  appor- 
tion its  State  legislature  by  population  alone 
or  whether  it  would  apportion  one  house 
partly  by  area  or  other  factors.  Presently 
more  than  40  States  do  apportion  one  house 
partly    by    factors    other    than  population 


alone — but  last  year,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  both  houses  of  State  legislatures 
must  be  apportioned  by  population  alone.  A 
constitutional  amendment  is  pending  before 
Congress. 

This  Is  the  most  elaborate  of  four  similar 
reader  polls  conducted  by  Farm  Journal  since 
1958.  In  each  of  them,  readers  have  voted 
for  less  government  in  agriculture. 


Address  by  John  A.  Gronouski,  Post- 
master General,  at  the  Annoal  Banquet 
of  the  Texarkana  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Texarkana  College,  Texarkana, 
Tex. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1965 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, John  A.  Gronouski,  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States,  delivered 
an  excellent  address  before  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Texarkana,  Tex.,  on 
January  28.  He  discussed  in  liis  usual 
lucid  and  intelligent  mamier  the  busi- 
ness of  his  department. 

In  addition,  he  had  some  kind  words 
to  say  about  some  distinguished  gentle- 
men, particularly  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Wright  Patman,  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  he  also  pays  his 
respects  to  the  highly  respected  chair- 
man of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  Hon.  Oren  Harris. 

I  believe  most  assuredly  that  the  ad- 
dress deserves  national  attention  and  I 
am  proud  to  place  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record : 

My  pleasure  at  being  here  with  you  today 
is  twofold. 

First,  because  the  invitation  came  from 
your  very  distinguished  U.S.  Congressman 
Wright  Patman.  Mr.  Patman  is  one  of  those 
rare  people  in  Congress  who  not  only  rei>- 
resents  his  constituency  well  but  who  also 
stands  like  a  tower  on  the  national  scene. 
As  the  highly  respected  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  he 
is  one  of  the  acknowledged  exp>ert6  in  the 
United  States  on  our  monetary  system. 
When  he  speaks  he  is  always  listened  to,  and 
lie  always  speaks  with  a  voice  of  authority 
and  experience.  He  is  also  a  fine  gentleman, 
and  I  am  honored  that  he  should  want  me 
to  come  here  to  speak. 

But  one  does  not  come  to  Texarkana  and 
speak  only  of  Wright  Patman,  for  this  city 
boasts  not  one  but  two  Congressmen  of  na- 
tional stature.  The  other,  of  course,  is  Oren 
Harris,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Hotise  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you,  as 
businessmen,  realize  what  a  vital  and  in- 
fluential body  this  committee  is.  At  the 
present  time.  It  is  holding  hearings  on  the 
illegal  sale  of  narcotics  and  is  scheduled 
to  consider  such  problems  as  health,  trans- 
portation, and  the  labeling  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. It  Is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  fact,  that 
much  ot  the  Great  Society  legislation  wiU 
originate  under  Oren  Harris'  leadership. 

I  also  welcome  the  opportunity  to  speak 
to  this  dlstlngxilshed  group  of  business  lead- 


ers because — quite  frankly — I  need  your  heip. 
I  need  the  help  of  every  postal  customer  In 
the  United  States  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  tremendous  growth  In  our  mail  volume. 

I  call  it  a  maU  explosion  which,  in  fact, 
is  far  outstripping  our  better  known  popula- 
tion explosion.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  how 
dramatic  the  situation  has  become,  I  might 
point  out  that  from  1940  to  1964,  our  popu- 
lation increased  at  the  rate  of  only  46  per- 
cent, while  our  mail  volume,  during  the  same 
period,  increased  by  166  percent.  We  are  now 
generating  mail  at  the  rate  of  72  billion  pieces 
a  year,  which  is  half  as  much  as  the  rest 
of  the  world's  volume  combined. 

But,  let  me  assure  you  that  my  comparison 
between  our  population  and  our  mall  volume 
ends  with  a  statement  of  the  problems.  The 
solutions  are  entirely  different.  Birth  con- 
trol is  a  hot  enough  issue  without  my  advo- 
cating a  plan  for  mail  control. 

Nor  would  I  want  to,  for  that  matter. 

Our  mail  volume  is  a  true  barometer  of 
our  national  economy.  When  times  are  good, 
the  amount  of  mail  increases.  When  times 
are  bad.  it  slows  down.  Por  example,  our 
mail  volume  during  the  depression  years 
of  1930  to  1933  actually  slipped  from  27  bil- 
lion pieces  to  19  billion  pieces. 

But  the  mail  is  even  more  than  a  barometer 
of  the  economy;  It  is  "a  contributing  factor 
to  the  economy,  the  lifeblood  of  our  biisiness 
community — a  vehicle  for  paychecks,  bank 
deposits,  bids,  contracts,  pensions,  bills,  pay- 
ments and  business  orders  and  merchandise. 
I  am  told,  in  fact,  that  the  insurance  In- 
dustry conducts  90  percent  of  Its  business 
by  mail. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  stop  send- 
ing so  many  letters  and  packages.  Far  from 
it.    I  welcome  the  business. 

But  if  we  recognize  the  mall  explosion  as 
a  mid-20th  century  phenomenon,  we  must 
also  recognize  that  it  wUl  take  mid-20th-cen. 
tury  methods  to  keep  it  moving. 

In  sum,  we  can  keep  the  mail  moving,  and 
we  can  keep  postal  rates  to  a  reasonable  level, 
but  we  all  have  to  change  otir  thinking  and 
oiu  methods  in  the  process. 

And  we  vrlll  need  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  business  community  to  do  It. 

Why  the  business  community?  Because 
80  percent  of  all  our  mall  is  business  mail. 
If  we  can  keep  this  mall  from  bottlenecklng 
In  our  large  city  post  offices,  the  rest  will 
take  care  of  itself. 

You  remember  back  In  the  1940's  when 
business  and  industrial  leaders  were  re- 
cruited for  Government  service.  They  were 
called  dollar-a-year-men  and  they  brought 
to  Washington  a  tremendous  amount  of  tal- 
ent and  experience  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  lost  to  us.  Well,  we  are  now  going  to 
expand  on  that  program.  We  are  going  to 
call  into  Government  service  the  $10  billion 
worth  of  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment that  is  now  in  operation  throughout 
our  business  community. 

Using  this  equipment,  large-volume  mail- 
ers will  be  asked  to  sequence  their  mailing 
lists  according  to  ZIP  code  and  then  pre- 
sort their  mall  so  that  it  goes  directly  to 
its  carrier  station  destination  before  it  is 
ever  taken  out  of  the  sack.  This  will  save 
us  from  having  to  sort  the  mall  several  times 
along  the  way — thus  cutting  down  our  man- 
power requirements — and  will  speed  delivery 
In  the  process.  McCall's  magazine,  for  ex- 
ample, recently  ran  an  experimental  survey 
on  ZIP  coded  mail  to  Florida  and  discovered 
that  in  every  case,  magazines  were  delivered 
at  least  a  day  earlier  than  before,  and  in  some 
cases,  2  and  3  days  earlier. 

This  program  of  presorting  is  the  most 
revolutionary  postal  Innovation  of  the  20th 
century.  It  represents  a  major  breakthrough 
In  the  problem  of  ever-increasLng  volumes  of 
mail — not  only  for  the  1960's,  but  for  the 
1970's  and  1980*8  as  well. 

And  so,  with  this  in  mind,  I  am,  by  admin- 
istrative action,  planning  to  require  all  large- 
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Tolume  second-  and  third-class  mailers  to 
begin  ZIP  code  presorting. 

Further,  1  am  planning  to  ask  Congress 
for  legislation  to  require  the  same  of  large- 
▼olunae  first-class  mailers.  We  are  now  Xar 
enough  along  on  our  ZIP  code  program  for 
this  to  have  an  Immediate  effect  on  our 
overall  postal  operation — and  franUy,  I  do 
not  see  any  other  way  out. 

Now  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  t.htnjf  i  am 
going  to  escape  criticism.  I  expect  It  in 
fact.  But  I  am  a  firm  advocate  of  Harry 
Tnunan's  law  of  Government  service:  "If 
you  can't  stand  the  heat,  stay  out  of  the 
kitchen."  Purthermore.  I  recognize  my  re- 
sponsibility as  Postmaster  General  for  pro- 
viding the  best  possible  ixwtal  service  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  If  I  failed  in  that, 
I  would  be  criticized  even  more — and  right- 
ly "o — ^by  every  large  mailer  and  chamber 
of  commerce  group  In  the  United  States. 

'I  know,  too,  that  in  requiring  mailers  to 
presort,  I  will  be  criticized  for  asking  the 
biislness  community  to  do  part  of  my  job. 
But  there  again  I  ask  you  to  remember  that 
public  cooperation  is  an  accepted  fact  of 
our  times.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  motto  of 
America's  retailers  was  "Service  with  a 
smile."  Today,  it  la  "Serve  yourself." 
People  pick  out  their  own  food  In  super- 
markets, flock  to  self-service  department 
stores  and  drugstores,  and  there  are  in- 
dications they  may  soon  be  pumping  their 
own  gas.  They  get  their  own  coffee  and 
soft  drlngs  out  of  vending  machines,  write 
out  their  own  trip  insurance,  and  rent  their 
own  trucks.  All  this  Is  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  today  labor  is  too  dear  a  com- 
modity to  waste  on  Jobs  that  the  customer 
can  do  himself. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  benefits 
that  accrue  from  self-service  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  telephone  company.  Several 
years  ago,  when  you  wanted  to  call  long 
distance,  you  asked  the  operator  to  do  it. 
Today  you  do  it  yoiu-self.  And.  as  a  result, 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
was  recently  able  to  announce  an  acroes- 
the-board  rate  reduoMon  for  long-distance 
calls. 

So  all  we  in  the  postal  service  are  trying 
to  do  Is  catch  up  with  the  times  so  that 
we,  too,  will  be  able  to  put  a  check  on 
soaring  costs. 

Last  week.  I  established  an  advisory  panel, 
made  up  of  distinguished  members  of  the 
American  business  and  labor  communities, 
to  conduct  a  thorough  study  of  our  postal 
rates  and  to  assist  me  In  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  President.  And.  in  the 
meantime,  we  will  move  ahead  with  a  num- 
ber of  programs  to  cut  costs  while  main- 
taining the  highest  possible  level  of  service. 
Prom  the  mailers'  point  of  view,  pre- 
sorting will  b«  a  major  Instrument  in  our 
efforts  to  keep  postal  rates  at  a  reasonable 
level. 

As  you  know.  President  Johnson  sent  to 
Congress  last  Monday  a  $99.7  billion  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1966.  But  you  may  not  know 
what  a  herculean  task  It  was  to  contain  the 
budget  so  effectively.  I  do,  from  personal 
experience,  and  I  reconglze  what  a  significant 
achievement  this  Is,  for  it  represents  the 
lowest  budget,  as  compared  with  our  gross 
national  product.  In  15  years.  It  is  a  tight 
budget,  but  it  is  also  a  budget  with  vision. 

It  will  provide  better  and  broader  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  our  children,  step 
up  the  war  against  poverty,  promote  ad- 
vances in  the  Nation's  health,  improve  con- 
ditions in  the  urban  areas,  strengthen  our 
eoclal  security  protection  and  foster  con- 
tinued economic  expansion. 

In  striving  for  these  goals,  however,  there 
Is  no  room  for  Government  waste.  We  must 
continue  to  iwovide.  In  the  words  of  President 
Johnson,  "a  dollar's  worth  for  a  dollar  spent." 
In  his  budget  message,  Mr.  Johnson  Insists 
'upon  stringent  criteria  to  control  the 
growth  of  Federal  clvUian  employment.     It 
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is  important."  he  said,  "that  we  have  enough 
people  to  carry  on  the  Government's  business 
efficiently,  but  we  must  also  see  that  we 
have  no  more  employees  than  we  need." 

As  the  head  of  the  largest  civilian  work 
force  in  Government,  it  Is  my  Job  to  carry 
out  those  Instructions — and  I  Intend  to  do 
so,  with  your  help. 

Thank  you.  I 


Mortgage  Foreclosures  Highest  Since 
1939       I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Missoimi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATTVES 

Monday.  February  22, 1965 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  in  the  WaU  Street  Journal  points 
out: 

At  the  height  of  the  Nation's  longest  peace- 
time boom,  more  Americans  are  losing  their 
homes  through  foreclosures  than  at  any 
time  since  World  War  n. 

The  foreclosure  rate  has  risen  steadily 
for  the  last  5  years.  In  1964  the  num- 
ber of  foreclosures  exceeded  100,000  for 
the  first  time  since  1939.  For  every  1,000 
mortgages  there  were  4.59  foreclosures— 
twice  the  2.34  figure  for  1959. 

In  the  midst  of  the  longest  peacetime 
boom  in  the  Nation's  history,  the  trend  in 
mortgage  foreclosures  is  a  disturbing  in- 
dicator that  the  underpinnings  of  this 
expansion  warrant  closer  inspection— 
specifically,  credit  policies.  A  real  estate 
analyst,  Mr.  Sanford  Goodkin  has  called 
cmTent  mortgage  lending  troubles: 

An  Iceberg  of  which  foreclosures  are  only 
the  visible  smaller  part — the  rest  would  sur- 
face as  foreclosvu-es  in  a  recession. 

Foreclosures  have  been  running  es- 
pecially high  on  FHA  and  VA  mortgages 
with  their  low  downpayment,  30-year 
terms.  Such  terms  tempt  buyers  to  move 
Into  houses  where  they  have  little  cash 
invested,  so  that  If  they  can't  make  the 
payments,  they  won't  lose  much. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  has  produced  some 
startling  figures  on  foreclosure  rates  in 
individual  States.  In  the  12  months  end- 
ing September  30.  Nevada  had  48.32  fore- 
closures per  l.OOO  conventional  mort- 
gages— 10  times  the  national  foreclosure 
rate  on  all  kinds  of  mortgages.  Other 
conventional  mortgage  foreclosure  rates 
were:  Arizona,  11.54;  California,  10.85; 
North  Dakota.  8.92;  Florida.  7.78. 

Tighter  credit  policies  would  help  to 
reduce  these  disturbing  high  foreclosure 
rates  and  promote  more  careful  lending 
policies  and  thus  the  basic  strength  of 
the  economy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Journal  article  of  February  11. 
1965  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

Homeowners'  Woe:  HotrsE  Foreclosures  Hrr 
Highest  Point  Since  1939  Despfte  Lengthy 
Boom— Many  Buyers  Pile  Tbeir  Debt  Too 
High,  Lending  Laxtit,  Overbuilding  Also 
Blamed:    Deep    Trouble    m    Santa    Maria 

(By  Peter  Gall) 
Santa  Maria,  Calif.— At  the  height  of  the 

Nation's     longest     peacetime     boom,     more 


Americans  are  losing  their  homes  througii 
foreclosure  than  at  any  time  since  before 
World  War  H. 

As  mortgage  credit  has  grown  easier,  and 
rising  pay  has  tempted  home  buyers  to 
plunge  headlong  into  debt,  foreclosures  have 
risen  for  5  straight  years.  Last  year  they 
apparently  topped  100,000  for  the  first  tin  e 
since  1939.  Their  rate  hit  4.69  per  1,000 
mortgages — almost  double  the  2.34  rate  as 
recently  as  1959. 

To  brake  the  trend,  some  mortgage  lend- 
ers Who  used  to  concentrate  on  appraisir^ 
the  market  value  of  a  house  now  are  addir  ° 
a  check  into  the  credit  of  its  would-be 
buyer.  Many  also  are  getting  tough  about 
collecting  mortgage  jmyments  on  time,  to 
stop  the  payment  delinquencies  that  often 
turn  into  foreclosures.  Both  moves,  of 
course,  affect  many  home  buyers  besides 
those  foreclosed. 

But  whether  these  steps  will  stop  th«> 
rise  Is  still  to  be  proved.  The  UJS.  Savings 
&  Loan  League  sees  a  recent  steady  de- 
cline in  mortgage  delinquencies,  and  savs 
this  foreshadows  a  leveling  off  in  fore- 
closures—at least  so  far  as  savings  and  loans 
are  concerned. 

AN  iceberg 
But  Sanford  Goodkin,  a  real  est<ro 
analyst,  calls  current  mortgage  lendir  ■ 
troubles  "an  Iceberg  of  which  foreclosures 
are  only  the  visible,  smaller  part — the  rcrt 
would  surface  as  foreclostires  in  a  recc  - 
sion."  Short  of  a  general  recession,  he  fears 
economic  shifts  cutting  employment  aj.ri 
Incomes  in  an  Industry  or  locality  could 
touch  off  an  explosive  foreclosure  sltu.- 
tlon  in  some  spots. 

This  already  liaa  happened  In  son '^ 
places— notably  here  in  Santa  Maria.  Ii 
much  of  the  United  States  the  forcl06ur<> 
trend  Is  seen  only  by  mortgage  lenders.  tV^> 
•people  who  lose  their  homes,  and  their 
neighbors,  and  even  they  may  regard  'A 
as  a  collection  of  isolated  cases  of  person  ] 
bad  luck.  But  In  this  town  of  32,000,  abr,-- 
170  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles,  the  tre:  a 
can  be  seen  by  anyone  whose  eyes  are  opciv 
In  housing  developments  on  Santa  Marlfi'; 
outskirts,  a  driver  passes  dozens  of  emp*  . 
foreclosed  houses;  In  some  they  outnumV...- 
the  occupied  homes.  Many  bear  "no  trr  - 
passing"  signs  to  warn  vandals  and  loot.  -> 
that  the  premises  are  patrolled  by  privne 
guards,  hired  by  the  foreclosers. 

Santa  Maria  and  its  environs  now  h^'d 
a  startling  500  such  houses.  Some  47  hrr  c 
been  repossessed  by  the  Santa  Maria  S  • - 
ings  &  Loan  Association — an  institution  th  • 
in  1962  had  celebrated  35  straight  years  ff 
lending  on  homes  without  a  single  for<-- 
closure.  Others  are  now  owned  by  thr'  o 
other  savings  and  loans,  several  mortg;'.-c 
lending  companies,  or  the  Federal  Housii  5 
Administration  or  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstr..- 
tlon,  which  have  had  to  take  back  marv 
homes  on  which  they  had  guaranteed  t  e 
mortgage  payments. 

unwanted  "dogs" 

The  houses  are  a  headache  to  all  con- 
cerned. Many  are  in  none-too-good  conc:.- 
tlon,  as  Is  usual  with  foreclosed  homes;  :t 
a  house  is  well  kept,  its  owner  usually  c.  :; 
sell  it  for  enough  to  pay  off  the  mortga  •■ 
before  the  lender  Is  forced  to  repossc?-. 
"What  we  get  back  are  usually  imsalal  e 
dogs — poorly  located  or  poor  quality,"  sfr  s 
one  mortgage  lender.  In  Santa  Maria  the  VA 
has  been  spending  about  »650  a  home,  and 
the  FHA  about  $800,  on  such  Items  as  land- 
scaping, painting,  carpets  and  drapes,  to 
spruce  up  foreclosed  homes  so  that  real 
estate  men  can  at  least  try  to  sell  them. 

But  even  then  the  foreclosed  houses  have 
been  selling  slowly,  and  often  for  less  thrin 
their  original  price.  Their  presence,  mean- 
while, lowers  the  value  of  nelghbcMlng.  still- 
occupied  homes,  as  Santa  Marians  are  bitterly 
aware.  "How  do  you  expect  us  to  get  any 
value  out  of  o\ir  property  in  these  surround- 
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asks  one  housewife  angrily,  as  she 
points  to  waist-high  weeds  stirrounding  a 
foreclosed  house  across  the  street. 

What  happened?  Santa  Marians  trace  the 
trouble  to  cutbacks  at  nearby  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base,  which  trimmed  3,000  from  its 
civilian  payroll  last  year — and  undoubtedly 
this  was  the  trigger.  But  a  deeper  look  dis- 
closes other  things  that  made  the  community 
vulnerable  and  they're  by  no  means  limited 
to  Santa  Maria. 

THE    BOB    MOUCETTE    STORY 

Most  Important,  perhaps.  Is  the  type  of 
f.tmlly  financial  management  tjrpified  by  the 
story  of  Robert  Mougette,  a  sheet  metal  lay- 
out man  for  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  at  the 
Vitndenberg  base.  In  1959  Bob  went  on 
steady  overtime,  lifting  his  earnings  to  $200 
a  week  from  a  former  $160.  So  he  decided 
he  could  buy  a  house,  and  furniture,  and 
several  other  things,  even  though  he  had  no 
savings  aoooimt  (he  stUl  doesn't,  for  all  his 
9  years  of  marriage  and  four  children;  "When 
we  had  It  we  spent  it,"  he  says). 

The  Mougettes  consequently  bought  a 
tiu-ee-bedroom  house  for  $15,955 — $1,000  in 
cash,  $11,500  on  a  first  mortgage,  and  $3,455 
on  a  second  mortgage — and  quickly  hit  trou- 
ble. A  drop  in  overtime  soon  forced  Bob  to 
take  a  "moonlighting"  Job,  working  nights  in 
a  gas  station  for  an  extra  $20  a  week,  to  pay 
his,  many  debts.  Then,  last  August,  came  the 
bnse  cutback;  to  avoid  layoff  Bob  had  to  quit 
the  gas  station  and  switch  into  an  evening- 
shift  Job  at  Douglas — for  only  $120  a  week. 
That  wouldn't  stretch  to  cover  the  $120 
monthly  payments  on  his  two  mortgages, 
pltis  loan  payments  on  his  car  and  furniture, 
plus  doctor  bills. 

Four  months  later  Douglas  restored  Bob's 
regular  $160  weekly  wage — but  "4  months 
and  I  was  wiped  out,"  he  says.  Last  No- 
vember he  declared  personal  bankruptcy,  and 
by  January  his  house  was  repossessed.  He 
nnw  lives  in  a  low-rent  apartment,  Is  paying 
hts  other  debts,  and  expects  by  summer  to 
o;  en  a  savings  accoimt;  later  he  might  try 
to  buy  another  house.  But  "next  time  we'll 
have  some  money  in  our  pocket  and  know 
what  we're  getting  into,"  vows  his  wife. 

Outside  Santa  Maria,  a  good  many  Amer- 
icans have  yet  to  make  any  such  vows.  Mort- 
gage lenders  and  retaU  credit  men  alike 
identify  as  the  basic  cause  of  most  fore- 
closures the  tendency  of  many  families  to 
live,  in  Bob  Mougette's  words,  "right  up  to 
the  penny — maybe  even  beyond  the  penny." 
Even  in  areas  without  Santa  Maria's  local 
economic  troubles,  many  house  buyers  take 
on  so  much  debt  that  Illness  of  the  wage 
earner,  or  anything  else  temporarily  cutting 
in-come  or  raising  expenses,  puts  them  out  of 
their  homes.  Others  take  on  too  much  debt 
to  handle  even  with  a  steady  income. 

It  was  Just  more  than  we  should  have 
b-jught,"  admits  a  Los  Angeles  mother  of  two, 
as  she  prepares  to  move  out  of  her  home  in 
the  Baldwin  Hills  area.  Her  husband  bought 
the  house  in  1961  with  a  $19,000  mortgage 
1  •  m.  'Then  we  had  to  buy  furniture  and  we 
went  into  debt  to  do  that — pretty  soon  we 
had  more  debt  than  we  could  bear,"  she 
s.  vs.  Her  family  hasn't  made  a  mortgage 
0.  ^-ment  since  last  AMgust.  and  stands  to  lose 
r     home  in  a  few  days. 

foreclosures  on  builders 
Hut  foreclosures  have  other  causes,  too.    In 
^■'■.,Ui  Maria  there's  evidence  of  overbuilding 
bv  construction  firms  that  spread  their  capital 
■'''"■ — and  so  not  all    the  foreclosures   have 
';•    n  on  homes  owned  by  individuals.    Some 
i5;:klers    defaulted    on    their    construction 
us.  and  lenders  foreclosed  the  houses  they 
•••  •  :e  putting  up  before  anyone  bought  them, 
-uch  overbuilding  has  caused  trouble  else- 
.vi'.ere.    In  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  overbuilding  com- 
bined with  a  slowdown  In  employment  set  off 
a  roreclosure  spiral  that  was  "like  a  snake 
biting   Its   own  tall,"  says   an   FHA   official. 
Bv.iiders,  he  says,  put  up  many  houses   for 


sale  to  construction  workers;  a  drop  in  the 
housing  market  suddenly  made  their  best 
customers  the  most  frequently  tinemployed. 
At  mid- 1963  the  FHA  alone  owned  1.000  re- 
possessed homes  in  Phoenix,  and  It  still  holds 
500  to  600  that  it's  trying  to  sell. 

Across  the  continent  in  Huntington,  N.T., 
a  rapidly  growing  New  York  City  suburb,  the 
builder  of  a  huge  development  ran  out  <rf 
money  in  late  1962  with  over  100  houses  still 
abuilding.  Banks  started  to  foreclose  them, 
and  families  that  had  put  money  down  on 
their  homes-to-be  were  threatened  with  loss 
of  their  Investments  before  they  ever  moved 
In.  Disaster  was  averted  only  when  a  better 
fijianced  builder  bought  the  development  and 
finished   most   at   the   homes. 

LAX    lenders,    TOO 

Too-liberal  lenders  also  must  share  re- 
sponsibility for  many  foreclosures,  say  realty 
specialists.  "The  rising  (foreclostire)  rate 
has  hoisted  the  flag  that  lending  practices 
have  broken  down  some  place,"  says  James 
Gillies,  director  of  the  real  estate  research 
program  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  (UCLA) . 

Foreclosure  rates  run  especially  high  on 
FHA  and  VA  mortgages,  with  their  low- 
downpayment,  30-year  terms.  These,  say 
some  realtors,  tempt  many  buyers  to  move 
Into  houses  in  which  they  have  so  little  cash 
Invested  that  they  don't  lose  much  if  they 
can't  make  the  payments. 

But  in  some  areas  foreclostire  rates  on 
"conventional"  (non-Government-Insured) 
mortgages  also  run  startlngly  high.  A  sur- 
vey by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
shows  Nevada  with  an  astonishing  48.33  fore- 
closures per  1,000  conventional  mortgages  in 
the  12  months  ended  September  30 — 10  times 
the  national  foreclosure  rate  on  all  kinds  of 
mortgages,  and  even  above  the  nationwide, 
all-mortgage  foreclosure  rate  of  25  to  30  per 
1.000  reached  at  the  depth  of  the  depression 
of  the  1930's.  Other  high,  conventional- 
mortgage  foreclosure  rates  disclosed  by 
the  Federal  stirvey:  Arizona,  11.54;  Califor- 
nia, 10.85:  North  Dakota,  8.92;  Florida,  7.78. 

One  bank  economist  blames  such  rates 
largely  on  lending  excesses.  He  says  some 
lenders  have  made  "careless  appraisals,"  or 
have  loaned  money  to  builders  in  areas  they 
knew  were  threatened  by  overbuilding,  in 
their  anxiety  to  get  funds  out  drawing 
Interest. 

NOW,    A    CRACKDOWN 

To  promote  more  careful  lending,  the  U.S. 
Savings  and  Loan  League  recently  made  an 
"Anatomy  of  a  Residential  Mortgage"  study 
of  38  Institutions'  loans.  Some  findings: 
the  self-employed,  unskilled  workers  and 
salesmen  post  the  highest  mortgage  delin- 
quency rates;  white-collar  workers  and  ex- 
ecutives, the  lowest.  The  more  dependents 
a  borrower  has.  the  greater  the  likelihood  of 
delinquency.  And,  If  a  borrower  lists  a  small 
loan  company  as  a  credit  reference,  the  llkeU- 
hood  of  delinquency  Is  nearly  doubled. 
Many  S.  &  L.'s  have  changed  lending  practices 
In  accordance  with  these  findings. 

Detroit  Mortgage  &  Realty  Co.,  which  serv- 
iced about  $275  million  worth  of  mortgages 
in  1964,  is  cracking  down  in  a  different  way. 
It  says  It  Is  "trying  to  get  borrowers  away 
from  the  Idea  they  have  a  15-day  grace 
period  after  the  due  date  of  their  payment" 
( most  mortgages  impose  a  penalty  charge  for 
lateness  only  after  10  to  15  days).  At  the 
first  sign  of  delinquency  Detroit  Mortgage 
now  calls  in  the  borrower  and  his  wife,  gets 
a  list  of  every  debt  they  have,  and  tries  to 
work  out  a  new  payment  schedule  for  all  In 
which  the  mortgage  payments  would  be  made 
on  time. 

Tlie  thinking  here  is  that  many  foreclos- 
ures start  with  a  debt-burdened  buyer  paying 
late,  then  missing  a  payment  or  two.  "Once 
a  guy  has  missed  a  couple  of  montha  it's  a 
real  fight  to  get  current  again,"  even  if  he 
genuinely  tries,  says  one  lender. 


Some  don't  even  try  for  very  long.  Nick 
Samella,  a  California  carpenter,  missed  the 
$105  monthly  pkayments  on  his  $15,000  house 
when  he  was  out  of  work  a  couple  of  months 
last  spring,  and  couldn't  work  out  a  sched- 
ule of  reduced  payments  vrtth  the  lender. 
So  "when  It  began  to  look  hopeless,  I  said 
the  hell  with  it  and  began  paying  off  other 
bills  instead,"  he  says.     Result,  foreclosure. 


Sustained  Power  Is  the  Secret  of  Victory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  15,  1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  have  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  following  excellent  editorial 
by  Caleb  King,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Florida  Times-Uiiion.  It 
well  states  the  importance  of  our  naval 
aircraft  and  of  the  lesson  that  we  must 
all  bear  in  mind,  that  we  can  only  win 
by  sustained  power  and  by  calculated 
action — not  merely  reaction.  The  edi- 
torial read  as  follows: 
Sustained  Power  Is  the  Secret  or  Victory 

"Sustained  Power  at  Sea"  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  talk  by  Capt.  Gilven  M.  Slonim. 
now  on  duty  in  the  OfBce  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  Navy  League  here  today. 

Captain  Slonim  makes  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  local  organization  against  a  back- 
ground of  disturbed  world  conditions  to 
discuss  a  topic  which  Is  most  timely  in  the 
wake  of  recent  naval  actions  In  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

It  Is  also  a  subject  which  Impinges  deeply 
on  the  pec^le  of  this  community  always 
conscious  of  its  close  ties  with  naval  power 
as  a  base  for  carriers  and  carrier  air  squad- 
rons which  operate  in  rotation  to  serve  with 
the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
JacksonvlUe-based  ships,  planes,  and  fliers 
stand  constantly  ready  to  counter  any  enemy 
action  In  that  section  of  the  globe  Just  as 
units  operating  in  southeast  Asian  waters 
have  deUvered  America's  striking  power  to 
the  Communist  a^ggressors  In  North  Vietnam. 

It  is  appropriate  and  timely,  therefore,  to 
consider  some  of  the  implications  of  sus- 
tained power  to  be  discussed  by  the  Navy 
League's  guest.  Sustained  power  means  the 
ability  to  apply  military  force  to  the  enemy 
continuously  and  at  a  maximum  level,  rather 
than  on  an  off-agaln,  on-agaln  basis.  It 
means  the  ability  to  deliver  and  maintain 
whatever  force  is  needed  to  deny  the  enemy 
his  objective,  seize  the  initiative,  and  carry 
the  fight  to  the  enemy. 

In  the  case  of  carriers  and  carrier-based 
air  squadrons,  that  principle  of  sustained 
power  is  predicated  upon  the  carrier's  unique 
characteristics  of  mobility  and  elusiveness. 

Vietnam  operations  have  again  demon- 
strated the  capabilities  of  carrier  units  in 
fiylng  close  support  for  land  forces.  Those 
capabilities  extend,  under  other  circum- 
stances, to  long-range  operations,  all  en- 
hanced by  the  carrier's  ability  to  deliver  its 
striking  force  and  fall  back  to  become  a 
most  elusive  target  In  a  vast  sea. 

The  same  principle  of  sustained  power  is 
applicable  to  any  other  action  in  the  neces- 
sity of  exploiting  gains  and  maintaining  the 
Initiative.  In  the  Civil  War,  the  South  was 
able  to  fight  on  long  after  defeat  was  certain 
because  Union  forces  failed  on  many  occa- 
sions to  follow  up  their  successes. 
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"Hie  essential  lesson  of  sustained  power, 
therefore,  is  that  battles  and  wars  are  won 
by  action — ^not  by  reaction  to  enemy  initi- 
ative. Military  leaders  understand  It  well. 
The  Nation's  diplomats  and  civilian  leaders 
should  learn  it  better. 
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Ashley  Halsey,  Jr.:  Analysis  of  William 
Tecnmseh  Sherman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  80UTR   CA«OIJNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22. 1965 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  South  Carolina  Confederate 
War  Centennial  Commission  last 
Wednesday  graciously  Invited  me  as  a 
guest  to  ceremonies  marking  the  100th 
year  since  the  wanton  destruction  of  our 
State  capltol  during  Sherman's  fiery 
"March  to  the  Sea." 

The  Honorable  Ashley  Halsey,  Jr., 
noted  author,  lectiu-er,  and  historian, 
delved  Into  the  character  and  motiva- 
tions of  the  tall,  gawky  general  during  a 
revealing  limcheon  address. 

His  Incisive  probing  of  history  during 
his  talk  produced  many  aspects  of  Sher- 
man which  should  be  of  interest  to  stu- 
dents o|;,the  tragic  war. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  to 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  hereby 
Include  Mr.  Halsey 's  remarks  for  their 
information : 

Reuabks  of  Ashlxt  Halsst,  Jr.,  Luncheon, 
Fkbsuast  17,  1065 
This  Is  National  Law  Enforcement  Week. 
It  is  also  national  salesmen's  week.  That 
Is  fine  as  ffir  as  It  goee.  But  it  woxild  be 
far  more  appropriate  to  this  commimlty  and 
occasion,  if  it  were  national  fire  prevention 
week. 

The  late.  Dr.  Billy  Ball,  distinguished  na- 
tive of  Laurens,  editor  of  the  State  in  Co- 
lumbia and  the  News  and  Courier  of  Charles- 
ton, first  dean  of  the  School  of  Joiu-nalism 
at  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  and 
preeminent  In  my  mind  because  he  gave  me 
my  first  newspaper  Job,  once  wrote  a  book 
entitled  "The  State  That  Forgot."  The  title 
referred  to  South  Carolina,  not  the  State 
newspaper. 

Well,  in  going  over  the  roster  of  SLED, 
cur  State  law  enforcement  department — 
dont  ask  me  why — I  came  across  a  most 
curious  evidence  that  South  Carolina  has 
not  entirely  forgotten.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose Is  the  largest  sqtiad  of  SLED?  The 
homicide  squad?  The  bank  robbery  squad? 
Not  at  all,  it's  the  arson  squad.  Too  bad 
they  weren't  aroiind  a  hundred  years  ago 
today. 

Now  my  friend.  John  May,  asked  me  to 
speak  of  two  of  my  fellow  Charlestonians. 
neither  a  native  of  Charleston  itself,  mem- 
bers of  different  generations,  but  both  of 
them  notable  in  their  respective  ways. 

I  refer  to  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
my  beloved  high  school  classmate,  the  most 
distinguished  contribution  that  Charleston 
has  made  to  national  leadership  since  Jimmy 
Byrnes  emerged  upon  the  national  scene, 
and  another  onetime  resident  of  the 
Charleston  area,  William  Tecumseh  Sherman. 
In  different  ways — again  I  must  emphasize 
this — both  of  these  notables  have  been  rightly 
or  wrongly  identified  with  conflagrations.  I 
shall  defend  only  one  of  them.  Let  me  deny, 
here,  now,  and  for  all  time,  that  they  threat- 


ened to  bum  down  the  high  school  of 
Charleston  to  get  Mendel  and  me  out  of  it. 
Mendel  Just  stayed  on  to  get  a  thorough  edu- 
cation for  his  great  career  said.  1  simply  lin- 
gered to  keep  him  company. 

As  for  Sherman,  that's  another  matter.  It 
is  intriguing  to  imagine  the  conversation 
that  might  have  gone  on  If  General  Sher- 
man and  Chairman  Rivers  had  lived  at  the 
same  time.  Says  Sherman:  "No,  sir,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  never  once  ordered  my  troops  to 
bxilld  their  campfires  In  old  ladies'  bedrooms. 
No,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  isn't  true  that  I 
cram  my  pockets  with  so  many  matches  that 
they  keep  falling  out  and  starting  fires." 

Sherman  as  a  young  Army  officer  was  sta- 
tioned for  some  time  at  Fort  Moultrie,  on 
Sullivan's  Island,  near  Charleston.  A  tall, 
gawky  midwestemer,  he  made  many  friends 
In  the  Charleston  area.  Possibly  this  was 
due  to  the  caution  with  which  he  handled 
his  matches  In  antebellum  parlors.  At  any 
rate,  he  Is  reputed  to  have  loved  the  low 
country  scenery  so  much  that  he  painted 
delicate  watercolors  of  it.  None  of  these,  as 
far  as  I  know,  now  hang  In  Charleston  or 
Coliunbla  art  galleries. 

But  let  me  come  to  an  important  point. 
Many  people  to  this  day  wonder  why  Sher- 
man burned  Colimibla  instead  of  Charleston. 
The  answer  Is  easy.  The  two  cities  have  al- 
ways been  rivals.  What  was  more  natural 
than  for  Sherman,  as  a  Charlestonlan  by 
adoption,  to  bum  Coliimbla  rather  than 
Charleston?  There's  your  answer,  no  mys- 
tery at  all. 

Actually,  Sherman  Is  said  by  some  of  his 
biographers  to  have  loved  the  South.  If 
so,  he  showed  hU  affection  later  in  most 
curious  ways — somewhat  Ilka  that  fond  New 
England  daughter.  Lizzie  Borden,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  verse,  "took  an  ax  and  gave 
her  mother  40  wimcks."  Thank  goodness 
Sherman  didn't  really  dislike  the  South. 
What  would  he  have  done? 

Well,  Sherman  burned  Gblumbla  and  I 
am  here  today  to  bum  Sherman.  So  let 
me  proceed.  At  this  J\mctute,  I  shall  speak 
serloiisly.  What  I  have  to  say  now  is  too 
grim  for  Joking. 

Usually  any  person's  past  la  liberally  seeded 
with  clues  to  his  character.  In  Sherman's 
we  have  to  go  back  only  a  very  few  years 
prior  to  1865.  While  doing  research  on  my 
two  books  on  the  Confederate  period  "A 
Yankee  Private's  Civil  War"— the  private'  was 
one  of  Sherman's — and  "Who  Fired  the  First 
Shot?"  a  compendium  giving  various  facets 
of  the  war— I  came  across  authoritative  and 
indisputable  evidence  from  Sherman  himself 
of  his  willingness  to  burn  civilians  out  of 
house  and  home.  His  motive  In  each  Instance 
appears  to  have  been  to  protect  army  supply 
lines,  but  whatever  his  moUve,  listen  to 
this: 

"Cannot  you  send  over  about  Fairfield  and 
Adairsville.  burn  10  or  12  houses  of  known 
secessionists,  kill  a  few  at  random,  and  let 
it  be  known  it  will  be  repeated  every  time 
a  train  Is  fired  on?" 

That  was  to  Brisr.  Gen.  Louis  Watklns 
U.S.  Army,  in  October  1864  and  is  signed 
from  field  headquarters  at  Rome,  Ga  by 
W.  T.  Sherman,  major  general  command- 
ing. 

Whether  or  not  Watklns  carried  out  this 
brutal  and  ruthless  order  I  do  not  know 
but  If  he  failed  to  carry  it  out,  It  is  to  his 
credit  and  not  the  credit  of  his  commanding 
general.  ^ 

But  we  can  go  back  further— to  more  than 
2  years  before  the  burning  of  Columbia,  for 
evidence  of  Sherman's  attitude  and  intent. 
While  Sherman  commanded  In  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  with  headquarters  at  Memphis. 
U.S.  Army  river  steamers  were  plagued  by 
a  perfectly  legitimate  military  harassment. 
Confederate  snipers  and  light  batteries  would 
slip  up  to  the  river  bank  and  fire  into  them 
On  November  7,  1862.  Sherman  wrote  a  fiery 
threat  of  retaliation. 


"The  absolute  destruction  of  Memphis. 
New  Orleans,  and  every  city,  town,  and  ham- 
let of  the  South  would  not  be  too  severe  a 
punishment  to  a  p>eople  attempting  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  navigation  on  the  Mississippi. - 

Here  then  is  plain  evidence  of  a  willingness 
and  intent  to  biim  civilians  out  of  house 
and  home  if  necessary. 

Where  do  we  find  this  evidence?  Why,  In 
the  official  war  records  as  published  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  It  is  hardly  open  to  ques- 
tion much  less  controversy. 

Let  me  dispose  of  the  subject  with  perhai  s 
the  kindest  public  comment  ever  made  on 
Sherman  by  a  southerner.  It  had  to  con.e 
of  course,  from  an  Atlanta  editor.  In  this 
case  the  great  Henry  Grady. 

In  his  humorous  speech  In  New  York  City 
after  the  war,  he  described  Sherman  as  'a 
little  careless  with  matches." 

Nobody  is  likely  to  argue  with  that  stat-^- 
ment.    Thank  you. 


France  Should  Repay  Her  War  Debts: 
A  Brief  Statement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22, 1965 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  the  growing  number  of  voices  both 
in  and  out  of  Congress  who  are  callir.s 
for  pressure  to  be  put  upon  Prance  to 
resume  payments  on  the  World  War  I 
debt  which  she  owes  us.  It  Is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  Prance  has  not  paid  a 
penny  on  her  World  War  I  debt  siive 
June  15,  1931.  As  of  June  30,  1964,  her 
World  War  I  debt  amounted  to  over  $6.4 
billion;  of  this  amount  $1.9  billion  :n 
principal  and  nearly  $2.6  biUion  in  !;■- 
terest  is  past  due. 

I  fully  recognize  that  there  was  con:- 
pelling  circumstances  in  the  depressitn 
of  the  1930's,  the  fateful  years  of  Woiid 
War  n,  and  the  early  years  of  reconstruc- 
tion which  can  justify  the  moratorium  of 
debt  payment  for  possibly  20  years.  But 
now  nearly  34  years  have  elapsed  since 
Prance  made  her  last  payment.  She  i.? 
showing  new  vitality,  new  economic 
gains,  and  a  revived  spirit  of  independ- 
ence of  action.  She  is  in  a  favorable  ba'.- 
ance-of-payments  position.  At  the  sair.e 
time,  as  all  the  world  knows,  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  position  remains  n:> 
favorable  and  there  is  little  prospect  c  f 
early  improvement.  When  we  then  re- 
ceive word  that  General  de  Gaulle  :s 
determined  to  demand  gold  for  its  U.S. 
dollar  holdings,  it  is  high  time  to  demai.d 
of  him  that  he  in  all  honor  recognize  tlv.s 
debt  contracted  nearly  50  years  ago  r;.a 
start  making  payments. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  nor. 
when  the  distinguished  Foreign  Minister 
of  Prance.  M.  Couve  de  Murville.  is  o::- 
guest  in  Washington,  to  bring  this  ma- 
ter into  the  open.  Therefore,  I,  t(j'\ 
wish  to  introduce  a  resolution  ejcpressin? 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Prance 
start  resuming  its  payments  on  its  Woi  Id 
War  I  indebtedness  without  further  ci;  - 
lay.  Prance  is  in  a  better  position  to 
resume  payments  on  these  debts  stem- 
ming back  half  a  century  than  any  other 


nation  of  the  free  world  which  still  owes 
us  a  legal  debt  from  that  time.  By  tak- 
ing up  the  payments  that  have  been 
neglected  for  nearly  34  years,  Prance  can 
demonstrate  her  moral  integrity,  her 
economic  strength,  and  her  belief  in  the 
cooperation  of  the  free  nations  of  the 
world. 


The  Price  of  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1965 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Price  of  Control"  from  the 
edition  of  February  19.  1965,  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal: 

The  Price  of  Control 

Since  Britain  has  a  Socialist  government, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  authorities 
would  busy  themselves  with  setting  up  price 
arid  wage  review  boards.  Still,  the  move  is 
a  piece  of  Intellectual  arrogance,  and  its  les- 
si'Tis  are  not  confined  to  the  British  Isles. 

Tlie  boards  are  supposed  to  concern  them- 
seives  with  all  aspects  of  wholesale  and  re- 
tail prices,  wages  and  salary  increases,  reduc- 
tions in  hours  and  other  changes  in  working 
conditions.  Reports  from  London  say  the 
g'  vernment  is  counting  on  voluntary  accept- 
r:  ce  of  the  decisions  of  the  bodies  through 
persuasion  and  the  pressure  of  public  opin- 
!  jii.  If  "voluntary  restraint"  doesn't  work, 
however,  "other  methods"  will  be  used — 
presumably  meaning  poor  Britain  is  on  the 
way  to  direct  economic  controls. 

The  progression  is  about  as  old  as  govern- 
n.onts.  First  the  politicians  mismanage  the 
p.  )i>le's  money  and  devalue  it  with  inflation. 
Tiicn,  instead  of  tackling  the  root  diflaculties. 
tlify  try  to  cover  them  up  with  controls. 
Tnough  the  controls  can  cause  all  sorts  of 
distortions  and  black  markets,  they  may  for 
a  time  check  the  price  and  wage  spiral  which 
IS  a  sjm:iptom  of  the  inflation.  What  they 
Cannot  do  is  stop  the  inflation. 

When  the  government  happens  to  be  So- 
cialist, the  urge  to  control  fits  in  neatly  with 
the  father-knows-best  doctrine;  the  essence 
of  socialism  In  practice  is  central  direction 
of  men,  money,  and  markets.  The  trouble  is 
th.'it  paternalistic  government  does  not  by  a 
long  shot  know  best,  a  truth  to  which  we 
h  ive  abundant  testimony  on  this  side  of  the 

Officials  here  don't  talk  about  price-wage 
c  iitrols.  or  if  they  uo  it  is  to  declare  that,  of 
c>>urse.  It  Is  preposterous  to  suppose  we  are 
g!  ing  to  have  any  such  thing.  They  are  none- 
theless not  above  essaying  a  bit  of  indirect 
0  ntrolling.  as  when  Presidents  in  effect 
ripeal  increases  in  steel  prices  and  in  the 
prime  rate  of  banks.  There  is  also  maudlin 
self-praise  of  the  Government's  price-wage 
guideposts,"  which  are  being  so  blithely 
floiued  by  the  labor  unions. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  transactions,  more- 
f ■  tr.  the  U.S.  Government  appears  to  be 
n".)ving  briskly  along  toward  exchange  con- 
t:  Is.  It  has  slapped  a  punitive  tax  on 
Anierican  purchases  of  foreign  securities  and 
b.tnk  loans  abroad;  it  calls  for  "voluntary 
r:  traint"  on  the  part  of  banks  and  business 
e:  erprises  generally  In  their  oversea  deal- 
ii; 's.    What  happens  if.  as  is  quite  possible, 


voluntary  restrain  doesn't  work  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  would-be  managers? 

A  government  which  c&n  look  toward  con- 
trols on  AmerlcaiuB  doing  business  abroad  i» 
perfectly  capable  of  the  same  activity  at 
home.  We  aren't  predicting  It  wUl  do  so;  we 
merely  remark  that  the  Inflationary  policies 
which  have  wrought  such  havoc  in  the 
country's  international  payments  can  set  off 
a  new  wage-price  spiral  In  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, and  there  are  some  who  think  It  Is  al- 
ready beginning.  Should  that  happen,  the 
temptation  will  be  strong  for  the  ofiBclals 
to  resort  to  more  stringent  forms  of  control. 

Such  a  development  would  be  self-defeat- 
ing, among  its  many  unhappy  consequences. 
It  would  be  an  additional  expression  of  this 
widespread  confidence  in  governmental  abil- 
ity to  run  affairs  for  which  the  governors 
demon.strate  very  little  inherent  ability.  In 
the  United  States  or  Britain  or  anywhere 
else  a  group  of  officials  who  cannot  or  will 
not  preserve  the  value  of  the  people's  money 
ought  not  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  the 
quackery  of  controls. 

More  broadly  as  applied  to  the  newly  ex- 
pansionist policies  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
bureaucracies  which  have  so  ineptly  oper- 
ated so  many  programs  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  assume  still  large  responsibilities 
withovu  full  accounting  of  their  past  errors. 
For  it  is  by  now  well  established,  almost  as 
a  political  law,  that  a  government's  pro- 
pensity to  mismanage  increases  with  the  In- 
crease of  its  undertakings. 

Given  honest  money  and  minimum  of 
supervision,  people  can  handle  their  affairs 
better  than  a  central  authority  can  do  It 
for  them.  And  when  overbearing  govern- 
ments multiply  their  burdens  and  restric- 
tion.";, it  is  always  the  people  who  pay  the 
price  of  control. 


Richmond.  Va. 

The  quotation  was  taken  out  of  context, 
though  not  deliberately,  and  Newsweek  apol- 
ogizes to  Senator  Gold  water. 


Goldwater  Is   Misquoted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
that  Members  who  have  not  read  the 
letters  to  the  editor  in  the  March  1.  1965. 
issue  of  Newsweek  magazine  may  be  ad- 
vised. I  have  asked  consent  to  insert  in 
tiie  Record  two  brief  letters  carried  in 
that  issue  on  page  2B.  and  also  the  state- 
ment by  Newsweek  magazine: 
A  Misquotation 

You  quote  Barry  Goi.dwater  as  saying, 
"What  it  boils  down  to  is  that  I  wasn't  dis- 
honest enough  to  win  this  campaign"  ("Na- 
tional Affairs,"  February  1) . 

His  actual  statement  was;  "People  begin 
to  write  books  about  the  campaign,  and  I 
have  had  a  real  Interesting  and  amusing 
time  reading  them.  In  fact,  what  they  boU 
down  to  mostly  is  that  I  wasn't  dishonest 
enough  in  this  last  campaign  to  win.  It  Is 
a  little  distracting  to  find  writers  feeling 
that  in  order  to  win  an  election  one  must 
be  dishonest."  Therefore,  he  was  not  stat- 
ing his  own  opinion  but  the  opinions  of 
others.  Was  this  misquotation  deliberate? 
CTharues  Gerretson  II, 

Wilmar  Junior  College. 
Willmar,  Minn. 

I  feel  that  you  owe  to  your  readers,  as  well 
as  to  Senator  Goldwater,  an  apology.     I  am 
sure  you  will  be  too  btisy  to  do  this,  however. 
Frank  Lansinger,  Jr. 


The  Closing  of  Seven  Public  Heakh 
Service  Hospitals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1965 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
missioned Officers  Association  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  has  expressed  its 
deep  concern  with  the  action  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration in  closing  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  and  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals.  This  association,  made  up  of 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  career  ac- 
tive duty  personnel  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  has  expressed  its  concern  In  a 
thought  provoking  statement  on  the  ef- 
fect of  the  closing  of  seven  VS.  Public 
Health  hospitals  and  their  relation  to 
hospital  care  for  veterans.  The  associa- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  voices  the  fear  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
system  will  be  unable  to  handle  the  in- 
creased patient  load  from  the  closing 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  announced  closing 
of  11  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals. 
I  believe  it  is  important  that  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  ascertain 
the  future  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment regarding  hospital  care  for  Its  sev- 
eral classesy  of  beneficiaries.  The  state- 
ment follows: 

Statement  of  Commissioned  Officers  Asso- 
ciation OF  THE  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice ON  Closing  or  Seven  Public  Health 
Service  Hospitals  and  Their  Relation  to 
Hospital  Care  for  Veterans 

This  statement  is  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Commissioned  Officers  Association  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service.  The  Commissioned 
Officers  Association  Is  an  organization  which 
represents  approximately  3,600  members, 
which  number  Includes  over  75  percent  of  the 
career  active  duty  personnel  of  that  Service. 
These  members  are  physicians,  dentists,  sci- 
entists, engineers,  and  other  categories  of 
dedicated  professional  personnel  in  the  Com- 
missioned Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  press  release  of  January  19,  1965,  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  announcing  the  closing  of  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  in  Boston,  Mass.; 
Chicago,  111.;  Norfolk,  Va.;  Savannah,  Ga.; 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  Galveston.  Tex.;  and  De- 
troit. Mich.,  wiU  result  In  undue  hardship 
and  in  many  cases,  the  loss  of  medical  care 
for  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  add  to  the  already  overcrowded 
conditions  of  nearby  VA  hospitals. 

The  release  of  January  19  states  that  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  will  receive  hospital  care  through 
referral  to  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals. It  is  our  contention  that  this  trans- 
fer cannot  be  performed  without  Impairing 
the  medical  care,  and  in  some  instances, 
eliminating  it.  for  beneficiaries  of  the  Public 
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Health  Service  hospitals  and  veterans  re- 
ceiving medical  and  health  care  In  nearby 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals.  The  na- 
tional commander  of  the  American  Legion 
stated  In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  "We  understand 
that  certain  patients  previously  hospitalized 
in  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  will  be 
eligible  for  care  in  VA  facilities.  We  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  it 
would  decrease  the  ability  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  care  for  war  veterans.  We 
fear  that  the  VA  hospital  system  as  estab- 
lished by  Congress  is  In  Jeopardy." 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
patients  from  the  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals can  be  cared  for  by  the  VA  hospital 
system  when  many  of  the  VA  hospitals  that 
these  patients  are  to  be  referred  to  are  al- 
ready operating  at  maximum  patient  capac- 
ity and  have  long  waiting  lists  for  those 
veterans  with  non-service-connected  disabili- 
ties. The  situation  that  exists  in  Texas  Is 
a  good  example  of  the  above  problem.  The 
Public  Health  Service  hospital  In  Galveston. 
Tex.,  had  a  dally  patient  load  In  fiscal  year 
1984  of  139  or  176  percent  of  capacity.  Most 
of  these  patients  are  to  be  cared  for  at  the 
Houston  VA  hospital.  However,  we  have 
been  Infonned  that  the  constructed  capacity 
of  the  Hoiiston  VA  hospital  la  1,242  and  the 
present  patient  load  is  1.219.  Further,  there 
Is  a  long  waiting  ^tst  for  those  veterans  with 
non-service-connected  disabilities. 

It  l8  therefore,  impossible  to  comprehend 
how  over  100  patients  can  be  cared  for  In  a 
hospital  that  has  only  23  beds  available. 

This  la  but  one  of  several  examples  that 
point  up  the  Inconsistencies  In  the  argu- 
ments raised  to  Justify  the  closing  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals. 

The  aocessablUty  of  those  hospitals  to 
which  the  beneflclartes  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospital  program  are  referred  is  an- 
other lmix>rtant  point  completely  overlooked 
or  ignored  by  those  responsible  for  ordering 
the  hospitals  closed.  In  many  instances  a 
PHS  patient  will  be  forced  to  travel  great 
distances  In  order  to  receive  hospital  care, 
thus  placing  a  tremendoxis  and  undue  hard- 
ship on  this  patient. 

In  the  case  of  the  Savannah  hospital, 
which  Is  operating  at  100  percent  of  capacity, 
many  beneficiaries  Including  the  American 
seamen  will  have  to  travel  to  Charleston,  S.C, 
to  receive  hospital  care.  This  Is  true  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Savannah  Is  a  growing  sea- 
port and  the  health  and  care  of  the  seamen 
from  this  port  has  an  Important  bearing  on 
the  port  and  the  State's  shipping  and 
commerce. 

It  is  clear  that  the  decision  to  close  the 
seven  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  did 
not  emanate  from  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  but  rather  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  Department  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  has  time  and  time 
again  demonstrated  the  need  and  the  Justifi- 
cation for  the  continuation  and  Improvement 
of  Its  hospitals. 

Nevertheless,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
persistently  placed  such  continuing  restric- 
tions on  capital  Improvements  and  major  re- 
pairs as  to  bring  about  a  progressive  state  of 
deterioration. 

Congress  recognized  the  need  for  adequate 
funds  to  maintain  these  hospitals  In  proper 
status.  The  Appropriations  Committee  for 
the  Department  of  Labcw  and  Health  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  stated  In  its  1964  report- 
"The  committee  noted  that  fimds  for  re- 
pairs and  maintenance  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  are  included  in  the  1965 
estimates  as  directed  In  last  year's  report 
However,  the  amounts  and  projects  requested 
appear  to  reflect  only  the  minimum  neces- 
sary for  emeregncy  repairs  to  keep  the  hos- 
pitals In  operation.  Many  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  are  obsolete  and 
overcrowded  and  are  In  need  of  major  mod- 
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emlzatlon.  The  committee  will  therefore 
expect  to  be  presented  with  a  plan  for  the 
modernization  ot  the  entii«  Public  Healtti 
Service  hospital  system  before  January  1, 
1965,  and  expects  the  1966  budget  estimates 
will  contain  funds  necessary  to  initiate  this 
plan." 

Through  its  control  of  the  purse  strings, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  not  only  circiun- 
vented  the  Intent  of  Congress  by  falling  to 
provide  funds  for  the  "Modernization  of  the 
entire  Public  Health  Service  hospital  system," 
but  caused  the  order  for  the  closing  of  seven 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals. 

The  release  annovmclng  the  closings,  stat- 
ed on  page  three,  "Training  programs  con- 
ducted at  the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
provide  a  significant  scource  of  recruitment 
for  the  numeroios  activities  that  are  staffed 
by  PHS  commissioned  ofHcerg  and  for  provid- 
ing experienced  national  leadership  for  pro- 
grams of  clinical  care,  ressBrch,  and  other 
health  services."  The  Commissioned  Officers 
Association  and  Indeed  the  Public  Health 
Service  fully  agrees  vrtth  thte  statement.  It 
has  been  traditionally  true  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospital  program  has  been 
the  backbone  for  other  important  Public 
Health  Service  programs.  However,  this  as- 
sociation believes  that  the  curtailment  of 
activities  In  seven  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  will  eliminate  a  large  source  of 
potenUal  leaders  for  Public  Health  Service 
programs  and  seriously  impair  the  entire 
mission  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

It  should  be  emphasized  tiiat,  in  order  to 
retain  Public  Health  Service  commissioned 
officers  as  potential  leaders  for  other  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  programs,  as  has  been  done 
In  the  past,  a  strong  program  of  orientation 
and  familiarity  with  the  commissioned  corps 
is  necessary.  Clinical  training  in  hospitals 
other  than  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
wUl  not  provide  this  orientation  and  it  wUl 
be  extremly  difficult  to  retain  these  officers 
once  they  have  completed  their  Internship 
or  residency. 

In  spite  of  the  statement  In  the  January 
19  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  release  emphasizing  the  Importance 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  as  a 
training  ground  for  potential  leaders  of  other 
Public  Health  Service  programs,  the  release 
states,  on  page  10,  a  study  is  now  being  made 
to  determine  the  merits  of  transferring  the 
health  care  programs  for  American  seamen 
and  the  operation  of  the  five  modernized 
hospitals  from  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  This,  obvi- 
ously, would  have  a  very  deleterious  effect 
on  futiu-e  programs  of  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

The  Dependent  Medical  Care  Act  which  be- 
came effective  December  7,  1956,  was  passed 
by  the  Congress  for  the  stated  purpose: 

"To  create  and  maintain  high  morale 
throughout  the  uniformed  services  by  pro- 
viding an  improved  and  \iniform  program  of 
medical  care  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  and  their  dependents," 

Since  the  passage  of  this  act.  the  Public 
Health  Service  as  a  member  of  the  imiformed 
services  has  provided  within  its  facilities 
both  Inpatient  and  outpatient  medical  care 
for  all  members  of  these  services  which  in- 
clude active  duty  and  retired  members  and 
their  dependents  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Coast  Guard,  commissioned  corps  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  commissioned 
corps  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

The  Joint  utilization  of  the  medical  facili- 
ties of  all  these  services  has  resulted  in  im- 
proved medical  care  for  these  beneficiaries 
and  has  established  a  uniform  level  of  medi- 
cal care  for  these  authorized  personnel  The 
mandate  providedjpy  the  Dependent  Medical 
Care  Act  wUl  be  seriously  impaired  by  the 
closing  order. 

As  long  as  Congress  continues  the  position 
that  medical  services  are  to  be  provided  to 


certain  beneficiaries  In  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals,  there  should  be  an  efficient 
hospital  system,  not  only  for  providing  need- 
ed medical  care,  but  for  contributions  to 
clinical  research  and  the  training  of  profes- 
sional health  personnel.  The  recent  wder 
closing  seven  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
wUl  seriously  impair  the  medical  care  6er\- 
Ices  to  all  beneficiaries  of  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  and  weaken  the  entire  pro- 
gram. 

The  Commissioned  Officers  Association  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  hopes  that 
the  Congress  will  recognize  the  detrimental 
effect  that  will  be  caused  by  the  closing  of 
the  seven  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
and  will  take  whatever  action  la  necessarv 
to  cause  the  closing  order  to  be  stayed  pend- 
ing investigation  of  Its  Justification  and  a 
determination  of  Its  effect  on  the  beneficia- 
ries of  the  program  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  mission  In  general. 


The  Great  Society:  Page  the 
Barbarians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALIFOSNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22, 1965 

Mr.    BOB    WILSON.     Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  Iron  Age  of  February  4.  1965: 
The    Great  Societt:    Pagb  the  Barbarians 

The  only  thing  that  is  missing  from  tie 
Great  Society  story  is  the  name  of  the  ba-- 
barians  who  will  take  over.  The  world  has 
been  so  "Americanized"  that  it  appears  no 
barbarians  exist.  They  are  all  busy  making 
down  pajanents — and  more  are  added  to  t}  c 
list. 

When  the  fall  of  Rome  was  made  officir,.. 
the  Ostrogoths  and  others  from  the  north 
had  easy  pickings.  Of  course.  It  took  Ron.e 
about  600  years  to  actually  fall. 

But  when  the  Great  Society  takes  over 
we  ought  to  be  in  good  shaps  to  encourare 
some  barbarian  group — not  now  known— to 
take  over  from  us  have-lt-alls. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  doing  aw  .v 
with  poverty  except  that  you  "can't  hardlv  ' 
do  it.  And  there  is  nothing  wrong,  either, 
with  seeing  that  oldsters — who  are  forgot- 
ten—get  medical  aid.  And  there  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  trying  to  upgrade  dropouts,  dis- 
placed workers,  and  older  men  and  women 
who  have  been  fired. 

It's  Just  that  human  nature  Isn't  abcit 
to  change.  Not  too  long  ago  It  was  said 
we  had  learned  to  love  each  other  more. 
Maybe  so.  But  what  about  Hitler's  ma.=s 
murders?  What  about  the  girl  who  recent ;v 
was  ruped  and  murdered  while  more  tli.  r. 
40  people  hemmed  and  hawed.  So  hum.n 
nature  has  changed? 

We  are  not  against  LB.J.'s  alms  anym  re 
than  leading  Republicans  in  the  Senate  fti.d 
House  are;  they  said  it  was  a  good  spec  I^. 
and  had  great  alms.  We  think  parts  of  :t 
at  least  open  Pandora's  box  and  let  us  see 
what  we  have  done  to  other  humans.  Thn*  .<= 
good  for  the  soiU— even  If  the  box  Is  clo.'='  d 
quickly. 

It  may  take  some  time  to  sap  all  the  Indi- 
vidualism out  of  us.  But  It  can  be  doi.e. 
The  easier  things  are  for  us,  the  harder  we 
win  fall — or  the  harder  otir  great-grandchil- 
dren wiU  fall.  Maybe  we  shouldn't  wor-y 
about  them. 


We  admit  there  are  a  lot  more  current 
things  to  worry  about  than  what  will  happen 
in  a  couple  of  hundred  years.  But  It  oug^it 
to  be  on  our  conscience  If  we  contribute  to 
the  downfall  of  Western  civilization. 

But  Just  who  will  the  "barbarians"  be? 
Maybe  they  will  be  the  Chinese.  They  have, 
for  at  least  4,000  years,  "known '  that  they 
are  the  chosen  people. 

It  may  turn  out  they  are  right — Just  be- 
cause today  we  are  heading  for  the  Great 
Society — and  maybe  oblivion. 


Futility  of  the  Admmistration's  Farm 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOtJBI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinued reliance  on  existing  Federal  farm 
programs  illustrates  the  failure  of  this 
administration  to  discover  a  broad  and 
effective  solution  to  the  plight  of  the 
American  farmer.  A  prerequisite  for  any 
successful  solution  would  necessarily  in- 
volve a  gradual  dismantling  of  the  costly 
and  waste -producing  system  of  price 
supports,  which  benefit  only  the  relative- 
ly prosperous  one-third  of  the  rural  com- 
munity. A  recent  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  outlines  the  futility  and 
wastefulness  of  the  present  farm  pro- 
gram and  offers  some  constructive  alter- 
natives. 

The  revival  of  the  soil  bank  idea  to 
remove  good  acreage  from  production 
through  the  payment  of  premiums  over- 
looks the  fact  that  overcultivation  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  price-support  sytsem 
uhich  encourages  farmers  to  cultivate  as 
much  land  as  possible.  It  would  also  cost, 
b.v  conservative  estimates,  $1  billion  a 
year. 

What  is  needed,  as  the  article  points 
out,  is  a  return  to  something  approach- 
in?  a  free  market  in  agriculture,  which 
would  lead  to  the  idling  of  less  desirable 
land  and  the  conversion  of  it  to  other 
u.<es. 

-'^t  the  same  time,  the  Government 
should  spur  efforts  of  rural  communities 
to  provide  new  jobs  and  encourage  re- 
training and  other  educational  programs 
which  could  fit  farmers  for  more  useful 
types  of  work. 

Under  imanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  Journal  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Two  Sn)ES  OF  THE  Farm  Coin 

We  need  to  change  much  of  our  thinking 
on  farm  policy  •  •  •.  We  need  to  separate 
the  social  problems  of  rural  America  from 
the  economic  problems  of  commercial  agri- 
culture." 

Thus  President  Johnson  recognized,  in  his 
farm  message  to  Congress  last  week,  that 
Inhere  are  two  sides  to  the  farm  coin,  a  fact 
that  the  Government  up  to  now  has  largely 
Ignored.  There  is  the  relatively  prosperous 
Upper  one-third  of  the  rural  community, 
which  gets  most  of  the  benefit  from  present 
prire  supports.  And  there  are  the  rest  of  the 
f-.rmers,  who  are  either  so  small  or  so  Ineffl- 
cier.t  that  they  draw  little  help  from  current 
sr  L-rams. 


Recognition  of  this  rural  division  is  basic 
to  a  realistic  approach  to  the  problems  of  the 
farm  economy.  But  there  is  a  second  st^  of 
equal  imp(»i&nce:  A  gradual  dismantling  of 
the  costly  and  waste-producing  system  of 
price  supports.  This  step  the  administration 
stUl  shows  no  willingness  to  take. 

It's  hard  to  explain  this  reluctance  on  any 
ground  other  than  politics.  Mr.  Johnson 
clearly  recognizes  that  successful  farming 
has  become  a  sizable  business;  he  notes  that 
a  good  farm  In  the  Midwest  now  requires 
capital  of  close  to  $100,000.  more  than  10 
times  the  figure  for  three  decades  earlier. 
There  is  no  economic  Justification  for  con- 
tinued coddling  of  this  group  and  fpr  the 
rest  of  the  farmers  the  support  system  has 
long  been  a  delusion. 

Nonetheless,  the  administration  proposes 
not  only  to  preserve  the  present  price  sup- 
ports almost  Intact  but  to  launch  other  ef- 
forts to  control  agricultiu^l  surpluses.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  is  a  revival  of  the 
old  soil  bank  idea,  paying  farmers  for  taking 
land  out  of  production. 

The  soil  bank  failed  before  because  farmers, 
quite  naturally,  idled  only  their  least  pro- 
ductive acres.  The  Goverxunent  now  pro- 
poses to  overcome  this  obstacle  by  paying 
premiums  for  taking  good  land  out  of  pro- 
duction; conservative  estimates  place  the 
cost  of  such  a  program  at  a  staggering  $1 
billion  a  year. 

This  proposal  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
present  overcultivation  of  farm  land  is  large- 
ly a  direct  result  of  the  price  support  system, 
which  encourages  everyone  to  cultivate  as 
many  acres  as  possible.  A  retvirn  to  some- 
thing approaching  a  free  market  In  agricul- 
ture would.  In  all  probability,  lead  to  the 
idling  of  a  good  deal  of  less  desirable  land 
and  the  eventual  conversion  of  it  to  other 
uses. 

Elimination  of  price  supports  in  stages, 
moreover,  would  free  a  great  deal  of  money 
for  helping  the  farmers  who  really  need  help. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  Government 
has  an  obligation  to  aid  these  farmers,  since 
their  troubles  stem  in  considerable  measiu-e 
from  the  distortions  created  In  the  rural 
economy  by  past  and  present  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

If  the  Government  wants  to  help  the  poorer 
farmers.  It  might  consider  that  a  free  mar- 
ket farm  economy  would  create  additional 
jobs;  for  one  thing,  it  would  have  to  take 
over  much  of  the  present  crop-storage  ac- 
tivity of  the  Agriculture  Department.  The 
Government  could  certainly  aid  and  en- 
courage this  employment-boosting  con- 
version. 

The  Goverxunent  could  at  the  same  time 
spiu-  the  self-help  efTorts  of  rural  conamuni- 
ties  to  provide  off-farm  Jobs.  It's  conceivable 
that  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion, as  the  President  suggests,  can  be  help- 
ful in  this,  though  the  ARA's  past  record 
shows  that,  as  Mr.  Johnson  also  says,  the 
agency  is  in  need  of  improvement. 

In  addition,  the  Government  could  partici- 
pate in  setting  up  retraining  and  other  edu- 
cational programs  that  could  better  fit 
farmers  for  more  frultfvU  lines  of  work.  It 
could  provide  Job  information  and  other 
services  that  would  assist  farmers  in  the 
process  of  rural  reconversion. 

There  Is  no  scarcity  of  such  alternatives. 
The  President  proposes  that  the  present  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Advisory  Commission, 
now  heavUy  weighted  with  farmers,  be 
changed  to  a  broader  based  Commission  on 
Pood  and  Fiber;  the  commission  may  ccxae 
up  with  usefiU  Ideas.  Perhaps  It  will  even 
see  the  futility  of  present  price  supports. 

By  acknowledging  that  the  farm  coin  has 
two  sides,  the  administration  has  made  a 
start.  But  If  the  Government  is  not  to  go 
on  forever  pouring  the  taxpayers'  coin  Into 
profitless  programs.  It  wm  finally  be  neces- 
sary to  take  the  second  step  and  free  the 
farm  market  of  its  Federal  fetters. 


GOP  Mai^nificent  m  Viet  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

OF    CAUEFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1965 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  birthday  of  the  first  President  of 
these  United  States,  we  customarily  re- 
call his  advice  to  his  countrjmien  upon 
resigning  that  high  office.  One  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  years  later,  certain  of  his 
words  retain  a  particular  appropriate- 
ness for  Americans  today: 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people  is  also  now  dear  to  you. 
It  Is  justly  so:  for  it  Is  a  main  pillar  in  the 
edifice  of  your  real  independence;  the  sup- 
port of  yoiu-  tranquility  at  home;  your  peace 
abroad;  of  your  safety;  of  your  prosperity; 
of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly 
prize. 

Commemorating  the  spirit  of  Presi- 
dent Washington's  Farewell  Address,  I 
ask  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  to  Include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  this  morning's  Washington 
Post,  paying  tribute  to  the  bipartisanship 
of  our  minority  leaders  in  the  present 
threat  to  "peace  abroad."  The  article 
follows: 

GOP  Magnificent  in  Viet  Crisis 
(By  William  S.  White) 

Magnificent  is  the  word  for  the  Republican 
Party  and  its  congressional  leaders  In  the 
crisis  of  national  purpose  and  national  will 
and  national  honor  that  is  rising  in  south- 
east Asia. 

Rarely  in  history  has  a  minority  party 
given  such  wide  and  generous  support  to  an 
administration  of  the  opposite  party  as  is 
now  being  granted  to  President  Johnson  In 
his  efforts  to  help  halt  Communist  aggres- 
sion In  South  Vietnam  and  thus  to  blunt 
the  most  recent  grave  challenge  of  Interna- 
tional communism  to  peace  and  world  order. 

The  assistance  being  extended  by  the  outs 
to  the  In  President,  Mr.  Johnson,  Is  If  any- 
thing, even  greater  than  that  extended  to  a 
Republican  President,  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower, 
by  Mr.  Johnson  and  hla  senior  Democratic 
colleagues  when  the  Republicans  held  the 
White  House  and  the  Democrats  held  Con- 
gress. 

Whatever  else  may  or  may  not  be  done  in 
this  Congress  by  Senator  Eveeett  McKinlet 
DiBKSEN  of  Illinois,  the  Senate  Republican 
leader,  and  Representative  Gerau)  Ford  of 
Michigan,  the  House  Republican  leader,  it 
will  be  dwarfed  by  the  historic  contribution 
they  are  making  to  keep  this  country  strong 
and  united  in  the  face  of  foreign  war. 

Indeed,  watching  them  at  work  one  can 
almost  believe  that  as  a  Nation  we  may  have 
actually  reached  here,  for  a  time  anyhow, 
that  heretofore  Impossible  and  unattainable 
Ideal — a  politics,  as  to  foreign  affairs,  of  a 
maturity  to  match  the  complexity  and  grav- 
ity of  these  affairs  In  this  decade.  No  doubt 
politics  as  usual  will  shortly  descend  over 
the  scene;  even  so  Dixksen.  Ford  and  com- 
pany are  entitled  to  the  moet  earnest  of 
salutes  for  what  thus  far  they  have  done  and 
tried  to  do. 

In  their  actions  the  phrase  "responsible 
opposition"  Is  taking  on  the  dignity  of  fact; 
it  Is  a  reality  and  not  merely  an  expression 
of  what  is  desirable.  If  the  President  Is  able 
to  bring  this  Nation  through  the  trials  of 
Vietnam  without  the  stain  of  appeasement 
on  the  one  hand  or  the  horror  of  major  war 
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'   In  AjBia  on  the  other  these  men  will  have 
played  a  memorably  algnmcant  part. 

It  Is  a  curloua  thing  to  see  how,  when 
the  heat  U  really  Intense  and  the  way  ahead 
18  hard  and  hazardous,  some  high  political 
reputations  begin  to  look  Just  a  bit  dubious 
and  some  hitherto  more  or  less  routine  and 
pedestrian  reputations  begin  to  develop  a 
strength,  a  vitality  and  an  Intellectual  can- 
dor that  had  been,  by  most  people,  wholly 
unexpected. 

So  It  Is  now.  Some  so-called  foreign  policy 
experts  on  the  Democratic  side  In  Congress 
speak  for  a  new  and  cleverly  worded  form  of 
Isolationism.  Because  things  are  admittedly 
sticky  In  Vietnam  because  the  non-Commu- 
nist regime  we  assist  Is  admittedly  weak  and 
scarcely  "democratic"  as  we  understand  the 
word,  these  people  have  only  a  policy  for  sur- 
render wrapped  up  In  talk  about  the  right- 
eousness of  "negotiation." 

But  negotiations  are  not  possible  with  ma- 
rauders until  first  they  have  been  forced 
to  cease  their  killing  and  looting  and  until 
first  they  have  given  some  evidence  that 
the  end  of  any  new  negotiation  will  not  be 
the  same  as  the  end  of  all  other  negotiations 
'  going  back  to  1954 — ^that  Is,  uninterrupted 
Communist  aggression. 

So  DiHKssN,  Foao  and  company  see  the 
reality  for  what  It  is,  describe  it  for  wnat  it 
Is,  and  rejecting  short-term  partisan  gain  at 
the  expense  of  the  administration,  stand 
with  the  President  and  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority— and.  In  this  case,  with  the  vital  Inter- 
ests also  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Now,  FoBO  is  a  young  man  and  no  doubt 
has  much  of  life  and  hope  ahead  of  him.  But 
DiRKSEN  is  an  elderly  man,  by  definition  a 
man  nearlng  the  end  of  the  long  trail,  and 
a  far  from  hale  and  well  man,  too,  If  it  comes 
to  that.  He  has  taken  many  a  lump  in  his 
time,  and  a  good  many  of  them,  in  my  opin- 
ion, he  had  coming  to  him.  For  he  was  not 
always  the  Dirksen  of  today;  not  any  part 
of  the  Dirksen  of  today. 

But  fl^r  the  last  4  years,  at  minimum,  no 
public  man  alive  has  more  faithfully,  more 
couAgeously.  more  wryly  and  more  respon- 
sibly^rved  the  higher  purposes  of  this  coun- 
try. There  ought  to  be  a  kind  of  medal  for 
unassimiing — and  absolutely  irreplaceable — 
service  of  this  kind. 


George  Washington,  Creator  of  the  Pnrple 
Heart  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or   ITKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22,  1965 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
familiar  with  many  of  the  achievements 
of  our  first  President,  whose  birthday  we 
celebrate  today,  but  few  of  us  are  aware 
that  he  was  the  creator  of  the  Purple 
Heart  Award,  a  badge  of  military  merit. 

The  first  Purple  Heart  Award  was  made 
on  August  7,  1782,  the  day  George  Wash- 
ington issued  the  order  for  its  establish- 
ment at  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

In  1932  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  is- 
sued orders  to  reactivate  this  award 
which  had  honored  the  heroes  of  the 
War  for  Independence. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  award  created 
by  George  Washington,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's past  great  military  leaders,  has 
been  used  in  recent  years  to  confer  dis- 


tinction upon  our  outstanding  military 
heroes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  xmder  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Include  the  text  of  Washington's 
order  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

U.S.  Army  HEAjxauAHTERs, 
Newburgh,  N.Y.,Auffiist  7, 1782. 

Orders  of  the  day:  For  fatigue  tomorrow, 
the  2d  Massachusetts  Regiment. 

Coimtersign— York,  Lancaster. 

The  general,  ever  desirous  to  cherish  a 
virtuous  ambition  in  his  soldiers,  as  well  as 
to  foster  and  encourage  every  species  of  mili- 
tary merit,  directs  that  whenever  any  singu- 
larly meritorious  action  is  performed,  the 
author  of  it  shall  be  permitted  to  wear  on 
his  facings  over  the  left  breast,  the  figure 
of  a  heart  in  purple  cloth  or  silk,  edged  with 
narrow  lace  or  bindings.  The  road  to  glory 
in  a  patriot  Army  and  free  country  is  thus 
open  to  all.  This  order  is  also  to  have  ret- 
rospect to  the  earliest  stages  of  the  war, 
and  is  to  be  considered  a  permanent  one. 

G.  Washington, 
Commander  in  Chief. 


Secrecy  in  Government  Should  Be 
Eliminated 


I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  22,  1965 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  take  every  step  pos- 
sible to  reduce  secrecy  in  Government, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  urging  the  passage  of 
legislation  to  assure  that  Government 
records  are  available  to  the  public.  Too 
long  the  records  of  Government  agencies 
have  been  shrouded  In  mystery  and  se- 
crecy, surrounding  the  operations  of  our 
Goverrunent  in  a  paper  wall,  which  some- 
times even  a  Congressman  cannot  cut, 
and  preventing  citizens  from  access  to 
information  to  which  they  are  rightfully 
entitled. 

Under  th  provisions  of  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today,  every  Government 
agency  would  be  required  to  "make' all 
its  records  promptly  available  to  any 
persons."  However,  sensitive  informa- 
tion areas  would  be  exempt,  such  as 
security  and  personnel  matters  and  in- 
formation that  private  concerns  must 
submit  to  the  Government.  To  enforce 
the  right  of  citizens  to  receive  informa- 
tion to  which  they  are  entitled,  my  bill 
provides  that  if  a  person  is  deiued  ac- 
cess to  public  records,  he  can  go  into  a 
Federal  district  court  and  obtain  an  order 
for  the  production  of  agency  records  or 
information  improperly  withheld  from 
him.  It  would  be  up  to  the  Goverrunent 
to  prove  its  right  to  withhold  the  rec- 
ords, and  the  courts  could  punish  agency 
officials  for  contempt  If  they  refused  to 
comply  with  a  Judge's  order. 

The  eight  cat^ories  of  "sensitive  In- 
formation" exempt  from  my  bill  are: 
national  security  secrets  specifically  pro- 
tected by  executive  order;  documents 
solely  related  to  personnel  records  and 
practices;  Information  specifically  pro- 


tected by  other  laws;  privileged  private 
OMnmercial  information  obtained  from 
the  public,  such  as  trade  secrets;  agency 
memorandums  dealing  solely  with  mat- 
ters of  law  or  policy;  personnel  and  medi- 
cal files;  files  of  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies dealing  with  investigations;  and  re- 
ports of  financial  institutions  submitted 
to  regulatory  agencies. 

Secrecy  in  Government  should  be  elim- 
inated. It  is  by  having  a  citizenry, 
knowledgeable  in  all  facets  of  Govern- 
ment, that  we  remain  strong.  Freedom 
of  information  belongs  to  citizens  whoso 
Government  is  by  the  people,  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people. 

Congress  should  enact  freedom  of  iii- 
formation  measures  to  assure  the  free 
access  of  information  from  Government 
agencies,  it  can  also  lead  the  way  by 
opening  many  of  its  executive,  or  secret, 
hearings  to  which  the  public  Is  barred. 
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Congress  Has  a  Responsibility  To  Find 
the  Answers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22. 1965 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  authoritative  spokesmen  for  the 
U.S.  Navy,  and  the  armed  services  in  gen- 
eral, has  long  been  the  Navy  Times. 

I  am  always  interested  in  reading  this 
publication,  and  I  consistently  find  ar- 
ticles and  commentaries  of  particular 
significance  to  Members  of  Congress. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  editorial  in  the  February  24 
issue  of  the  Navy  Times. 

This  editorial  focuses  on  numerous  is- 
sues emanating  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  editorial  concludes  wiih 
the  sentence:  "Congress  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  find  the  answers." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  unhesitatingly  say  that 
Congress  will  analyze  and  probe  the  Is- 
sues referred  to,  and  Congress  will  find 
the  answers. 

I  therefore  submit  the  editorial  into 
the  Record  with  the  simple  notation  that 
it  speaks  for  itself. 

Unwise — and  Arbitrart 

In  a  series  of  related  moves  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  S.  McNamara  has  decreed: 

Virtual  abolition  of  the  Army  Reserve,  leav- 
ing it  a  conglomeration  of  individual  replace- 
ments. 

Putting  some  of  the  drUl  pay  units  Into 
the  National  Guard,  abolishing  the  rest  and 
abolishing  many  existing  National  Guard 
units. 

That  key  executive,  legislative  and  Judlci.il 
officials  must  leave  the  Ready  Reserves  of  all 
services. 

That  many  members  of  the  Standby  Re- 
serve may  not  maintain  proficiency  nor 
qualify  for  retirement. 

Steps  to  ciui;all  travel  by  Congressmen  to 
military  activities,  particularly  those  over- 
seas. 

If  Congress  allows  all  these  things  to  be 
done  without  first  having  Its  clear  say  on  the 


matter  It  might  as  weU  abandon  any  pretense 
of  being  a  coequal  branch  of  the  Government. 
£veii  if  all  of  the  above  could  be  proven  to  be 
vise  and  correct,  the  manner  in  which  the 
Secretary  went  about  them  is  an  obvious  dis- 
regard of  the  Constitution,  which  says  Con- 
gress shall  prescribe  the  organization  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  And  tbe  manner  Is  in  f\irther 
disregard  of  laws  passed  by  Congress  which 
require  such  proposals  first  to  be  considered 
by  certain  legal  advisory  committees. 

The  move  to  cut  out  most  of  the  travel  to 
defense  installations  by  national  legislators 
wa5  not  Just  a  move  to  cut  the  abuses  of 
junketing.  The  Insistence  on  keeping  de- 
tailed costs  estimates  on  all  trips  and  the 
preparation  of  press  releases  spelling  out  the 
(•ost — which  isn't  being  done  for  executive 
branch  travel — Is  clearly  an  attempt  to  pres- 
sure lawmakers  out  of  traveling.  The  more 
a  Member  of  Congress  can  be  exposed  to  mili- 
tary operations  the  better  he  will  be  able  to 
perform  his  duties  In  connection  with  na- 
tional defense. 

Why  not  have  detailed  costs  kept  every 
tune  a  wife  of  a  service  secretary  or  assistant 
secretary  accompanies  her  husband  on  a  trip, 
with  details  of  the  duty-free  pxurchases 
brought  back  on  military  aircraft? 

To  the  removal  of  officials  from  Ready 
Reserve  units  we  can  see  no  objection  on 
con.'^tltutional  grounds  and  not  too  strong 
an  objection  otherwise.  It  is  clearly  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  military  to  say  who  shall  fill 
what  mobilization  billet.  And  it  is  clear  that 
most  legislators  and  many  other  officials — 
but  not  all  of  them — can  best  serve  by  stay- 
ing where  they  are  In  event  of  mobilization. 

There  are,  however,  some  Congressmen — 
Junior  Members  of  the  House,  for  example — 
and  some  other  officials  who  may  be  of  more 
value  In  a  imiform  in  an  emergency.  We 
don';  see  why  they  could  not  stay  In  units 
as  long  as  they  signed  a  paper — such  as  the 
Air  Force  double  availability  statement — 
saying  they  would  go  Into  active  service  when 
called — resigning  their  civilian  position  if 
necessary. 

Statements  emanating  from  the  Pentagon 
have  tended  to  stigmatize  all  Capitol  Hill 
reservists  as  freeloaders.  On  the  contrary,  a 
great  many  of  them  had  long  and  impressive 
reserve  records  before  going  to  Capitol  Hill. 
Representative  Sam  Stratton,  of  New  York, 
for  for  example,  a  Congressman  since  1958, 
liasn't  missed  a  summer  training  cruise  In  the 
Naval  Reserve  since  1946  and  was  recalled  to 
active  duty  during  the  Korean  war. 

We  are  partlciilarly  concerned  about  con- 
gressional staff  members,  most  of  whom  serve 
brief  tours  on  the  HUl  and  many  of  whom 
wouid  be  more  valuable  In  a  military  billet 
in  an  emergency.  Individual  decisions 
should  be  made  In  each  case.  Note  that  in 
the  executive  branch  there  was  a  careful 
screening  to  see  Just  whom  should  be  kept. 

One  congressional  assistant,  for  example, 
has  completed  all  the  graduate  level  military 
education  by  correspondence  that  he  was 
eligible  for — the  command  and  staff  college 
of  his  service,  the  war  coUege  of  his  serv- 
ice, the  Industrial  college  of  the  Armed 
Forces — and  aU  with  high  honors.  His  aver- 
age it  the  industrial  college  was  over  96.  He 
has  earned  far  In  excess  of  the  mlnlmtmi  re- 
quired Reserve  points  annually — usually 
gaining  about  100  excess  points  that  could 
not  be  credited  for  retirement.  A  member  of 
a  HiU  Reserve  unit,  he  rarely  missed  a  weekly 
meeting  and  he  performed  his  active  duty 
training  every  year  at  a  specific  Job.  He  never 
took  a  trip  with  his  unit — overseas  or  In  the 
United  States.  He  has  been  under  written 
commitment  since  the  early  1950's — when 
written  commitments  were  first  used  by  his 
service — ^to  be  ready  tar  callup  at  any  time. 

Is  it  In  the  country's  best  Interest  to  kick 
such  a  mn.n  out  ot  the  Reserve?  There  are 
many  on  Capitol  F">  whose  Reserve  records 
&re  closer  to  this  man's  than  to  the  popular 
image  of  the  Junketeerlng  "minimum  doers." 

In  moving  to  make  It  Impossible  for  stand- 


by reservists  to  maintain  proficiency,  Mc- 
Namara has  made  It  virtually  lmf>o6alble  tor 
a  legislator  or  other  official  to  return  to 
Active  Reserve  participation  when  his  term 
of  office  Is  finished. 

The  implications  for  the  general  nin  of 
long-term  ready  reservists,  who  are  being 
forced  into  the  Standby  Reserve  by  the  cut- 
back, is  ^ven  more  serious.  It  could  have  a 
telling  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  Reserves 
and.  Indeed,  the  morale  of  the  general  popu- 
lation. 

Mr.  McNamara  says  we  are  not  running  a 
system  to  let  people  build  up  retirement.  We 
are  also,  we  hope,  not  running  a  system  that 
neglects  reward  for  past  service  and  tells 
people  past  assurances  of  their  Government 
are  not  valid. 

There  Is  a  very  practical  reason  for  letting 
those  who  have  completed  14  or  16  years  c«- 
so  in  the  Reserve  continue  to  maintain  pro- 
ficiency and  qualify  for  retirement:  so  that 
the  next  time  you  need  new  volunteers  for 
Reserve  service  there  wlU  be  some.  They  wUl 
be  there  because  they  know  promised  re- 
wards for  sCT-vice  wlU  be  kept. 

Most  of  the  reservists  who  now  have  12  or 
14  or  16  years  of  service  have  been  In  the 
Reserve  that  long  because  they  were  told  if 
they  retained  their  proficiency  and  held 
themselves  In  readiness  they  could  earn  a 
small  retirement  that  would  in  part  make  all 
of  the  effort  and  Inconvenience  worthwhile. 
That,  and  a  sense  of  that  square  old  thing 
called  patriotism. 

As  for  the  Guard-Reserve  merger,  we  are 
in  the  same  i>06ltlon  as  Representative  F. 
Edward  H±BBtT,  Democrat,  ot  Louisiana,  who 
says  he  can't  comment  because  he  doesn't 
know  any  of  the  details.  For  some  reason 
Defense  Is  not  spelling  these  out.  Presum- 
ably it  wiU  do  so  for  a  congressional  commit- 
tee. It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  is 
not  Just  a  merging  of  the  Reserve  forces,  It 
Is  a  cutback  of  substantial  portions. 

Just  why  we  suddently  need  some  150,000 
fewer  trained  Reserves  Is  scMnethlng  we  hope 
congressional  committees  wlU  examine 
closely.  There  have  been  vague  references 
to  "contingency  war  plans"  but  no  real  an- 
swers. In  the  absence  ot  further  explana- 
tion It  is  Impossible  to  avoid  the  Impression 
that  the  proponents  of  the  cutback  are  ob- 
sessed with  budgetary  considerations. 

Far.  as  with  most  actions  in  the  Defense 
Department  these  days,  there  are  the  grand 
public  announcements  of  great  cost  savings. 
The  magic  figure  this  time  is  $150  mllUon. 
Of  course,  the  actual  budget  doesn't  show 
any  reduction  of  $150  million  but  that 
shouldn't  surprise  anybody.  Mr.  McNamara 
has  the  knack  of  being  able  to  propose  the 
largest^  Defense  budgets  ever  and  still  have 
the  world  beUevlng  he  la  saving  $3.5  bUlion 
a  year. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  a  cut  of  150,000 
Reserves  wiU  eventuaUy  save  money  in  drill 
pay  and  training  costs.  But  it  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  merge  forces — a  simple  cut  without 
a  merger  would  save  funds.  And  whether 
such  a  cutback  in  Reserve  power  Is  worth  the 
small  savings  Is  a  question  still  to  be  an- 
swered— by  the  experts  whose  very  Job  that 
Is. 

Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  find  the 
answers. 


Inaugural  Day  Prayers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOUTH   CAROLIKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22. 1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  nation  that  does  not  serve 
the  Almighty  will  perish. 


We  should  always  remember  Moses*' 
ancient  warning  to  Israel: 

Beware  lest  thou  forget  God.  And  if  you 
forget  the  Lord  your  Ood.  I  solemnly  warn 
you  this  day  that  yaa  shall  surely  perish. 
Like  nations  before  you  •  •  •  you  shaU 
surely  perish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  a  God-fearing  na- 
tion, tolerant  of  one  another's  doctrinal 
differences,  but  united  in  theistlc  belief. 
This  is  why  America  will  still  be  stand- 
ing steadfast  when  the  ashes  of  the  Com- 
mui4st  empire  are  scattered  to  the  far 
comers  of  the  earth. 

That  prayer  is  relied  upon  heavily  by 
our  leaders  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the 
prayers  on  the  day  of  Inauguration  of 
our  Chief  Executive. 

The    prayers   at    the   National    City 

Christian  Church  in  Washin^rton  are  so 

beautiful,  so  inspiring,  so  uplifting  to 

the  spirit,  that  I  deem,  it  appropriate  to 

place  them  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro 

for  historians  to  record: 

A  Sebvick  or  Pratkb  on  thx  Dat  or  Inaitgtt- 

KATioir,  Jaxtdast  20,  1965,  at  tbx  RaQXTzsr 

or  THK  PassmENT  or  thk  TJhtttd  Statxs, 

Ltndom  Bainxs  Johkson,  at  thb  National 

Cmr     Chustian     Chubch,     Washinoton, 

D.C.,  AT  9   A.M. 

The  organ  prelude:  "If  Thou  but  Trust 
Ood  To  Guide  Thee."  Johann  Sebaartlan 
Bach;  "SoQ  at  Peace,"  Lawrence  P.  Scfarleber, 
minister  of  music,  Jean  Langlals. 

The  processional  hymn:  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy," 
Nlcaea. 

"Holy,  holy.  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty! 

Early  In  the  morning  ova  song  shall  rise  to 
Thee; 
Holy,  holy,  holy,  merciful  and  mi^tyl 
God  over  all,  and  blest  eternally. 

"Holy,  holy,  holy,  all  the  saints  adore  Thee, 

Casting  down  their  golden  crowns  around 

the  crystal  sea; 

Cherubim  and  seraphim  falling  down  before 

Thee. 

Who  wast,  and  art.  and  evermore  shalt  be. 

"Holy,  holy,   holy  I   tho'   the   darkness  hide 
Thee, 
Tho'  the  eye  of  sinful  man  Thy  glory  may 
not  see; 
Only  Thou  art  holy;  there  Is  none  beside 
Thee. 
Perfect  in  powo',  in  love,  and  purity. 

"Holy,  holy,  holy,  Ixwd  God  Almlgtatyl 

All  Thy  works  shall  praise  Tby  name.  In 
earth  and  sky  and  sea; 
H(dy,  holy,  holy,  merciful  and  mlghtyl 
God  over  all,  and  blest  eternally.    Amen." 

The  call  to  worship:  Th*  Reverend  Dr. 
George  R.  Davis,  minister,  National  City 
Christian  Church,  Washington,  D.C.: 

"Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  all  that  is 
within  me  bless  his  Holy  Name.  For  the 
whole  earth  Is  filled  with  His  glory.  And 
surely  the  Lord  Is  in  this  place.  This  is  none 
other  than  the  Hovise  of  God  and  this  is  the 
Gate  of  Heaven." 

The  "GlOTla  Patrl" : 

"Glory  be  to  the  Fathv,  and  to  the  Son,  and 

to  the  Holy  Ghost; 
As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  Is  now.  and  ever 

shall  be. 
World  without  end.    Amen." 

The  Invocation  (Dr.  Davis) :  "Our  Father, 
vrlthout  our  asking  it.  we  believe  Thou  are 
here.  Come  near  to  us  as  we  worship.  In 
the  spirit  of  Him  whose  words  we  would  lift 
as  our  prayer." 

The  Lord's  Prayer:  "Our  Father  which  art 
In  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Tliy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done,  on  earth 
as  It  Is  in  Heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our 
dally  bread.    And  forgive  us  our  debts  as 
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we  forgive  ova  debtors.  And  lead  us  not 
Into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil. 
For  Thine  Is  the  kingdom  and  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  forever.     Amen." 

Choral  re^>onse:  "Hear  Our  Prayer,"  Edwin 
Flsslnger. 


"Hear  our  prayer,  O  Lord; 
Incline  Thine  ear  to  iis 
And  grant  us  Thy  peace. 


Amen." 


The  greeting :  The  purpose  of  our  worship : 
"It  Is  fltUng.  on  this  day,  at  the  InvitaUon 
of  our  President,  that  we  have  come  to  wor- 
ship Ood  and  to  do  honor  to  the  President- 
elect and  to  the  Vice -President-elect.  The 
Disciples  of  Christ  are  proud  that  L3mdon 
Balnes  Johnson  Is  In  the  tradition  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  but  we're  even  more 
proud  of  his  great  ecumenical  spirit.  There 
Is  no  denomlnatlonallsm  about  him.  And 
we  rejoice  more  In  that  than  even  In  the 
fact  that  he's  a  part  of  our  great  tradition. 
In  addition  to  the  men  who  In  this  Inter- 
falth  service  will  participate,  we  are  glad 
also  to  have  from  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
those  who  participated  in  the  processional. 
Rev.  John  T.  Tavlarides,  the  dean  of  St. 
Sophia  Greek  Orthodox  Cathedral  and  Rev. 
Demetrius  G.  Kalaris,  the  pastor  of  SB.  Con- 
stantine  and  Helen  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 
We  welcome  you  here  In  the  spirit  of  the 
One  In  whose  name  this  place  is  dedicated." 
Choral  call  to  the  reading:  "Send  out  Thy 
light." 
y.  The  reading:  The  Reverend  Floyd  S.  Smith, 

associate  minister.  National  City  Christian 
Church  (selected  verses  from  proverbs,  Isaiah, 
psalms,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and 
Romans) :  "Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God 
Is  the  Lord.  Righteousness  exalts  a  nation, 
but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.  The 
nation  that  will  not  serve  Thee  shall  perish. 
The  people  said,  'All  that  the  Lord  hath 
spoken,  we  will  do.*  Then  ye  shall  be  a 
holy  nation.  Come  now  let  us  reason  to- 
gether, salth  the  Lord.  If  you  be  willing  and 
obedient,  you  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land. 
You  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priest- 
hood, a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people;  show 
forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  called  you  out 
of  darkness  Into  His  marvelous  light.  Truly 
God  is  good  to  such  as  be  of  a  clean  heart. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  God.  All  nations  shall 
call  Him  blessed,  and  let  the  whole  earth  be 
filled  with  His  glory.  Blessed  are  they  that 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for 
they  shall  be  filled.  Blessed  are  the  pure  In 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.  Let  your  light 
so  shine  before  men.  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works  and  glorify  God.  Let  every  soul 
be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers,  for  there 
Is  no  power- but  of  CJod.  Be  not  conformed 
to  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the 
renewing  of  yoxu-  mind,  that  you  may  prove 
what  Is  that  good  and  perfect  will  of  God.  I 
will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation.  And  I  will 
bless  thee.  The  Lord  Is  high  above  all  na- 
tions, and  is  glory  above  the  heavens. 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.     Amen." 


A  Prayer 

(Rabbi  Stanley  Rabinowitz.  Adas  Israel 
Synagogue,  Washington,  D.C.) 

May  the  Father  of  all  mankind.  Whose  love 
embraces  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  extend 
His  blessings  upon  the  President,  ttxe  Vice 
President,  and  their  families,  and  upon  those 
who  have  been  designated  to  lead  the  destiny 
of  our  Nation. 

May  we  uphold  their  hearts  and  their 
hands  in  their  quest  for  Justice  and  right- 
eousness. 

Whatever  the  future  brings  to  us,  may  It 
bring  forth  the  best  that  is  within  us.  We 
ask  not  that  we  be  relieved  of  our  burdens, 
but  for  the  strength  to  bear  them;  not  for 
the  solution  to  problems,  but  for  wisdom  to 
understand  them;  not  for  escape  from  chal- 
lenges, but  for  courage  to  face  them. 


May  we  find  the  will  to  aonquer  Ignorance, 
to  heal  the  sick,  and  to  feed  the  hungry. 

May  the  day  draw  nigh  when  all  the  chil- 
dren of  man  shall  know  the  meaning  of  tran- 
quility; when  all  the  citizens  of  our  land  shall 
be  blessed  with  the  freedcsn  to  nurture  the 
promise  that  lies  within  them. 

We  are  grateful  unto  Thee,  O  Lord  our  God, 
Master  of  the  Universe,  for  having  blessed 
MS  with  life,  for  having  sustained  us  in  dig- 
nity, and  for  having  enabled  us  to  reach  this 
glorloiis  day  of  promise.     Amen. 

Anthem:  Worship  In  music — "The  Last 
Words  of  David,"  Randall  Thompson: 

"He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  Just, 
Ruling  in  the  fear  of  God. 
And  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  morning. 
When  the  sun  riseth.  even  a  morning  with- 
out clouds; 
As   the   tender  grass   springing  out  of   the 

earth  by  clear  shining  after  rain. 
Alleluia.    Amen." 

— H  Samuel  23 :  3-4. 

The  Sanctuary  Choir,  National  City  Chris- 
tian Church,  Judy  Mussgnug.  assistant  or- 
ganist. I 


A  Meditation  and  Message 

(By  the  Reverend  Dr.  Billy  Graham) 

The  Reverend  William  M.  Baxter  (rector 
St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church,  Washington, 
D.C).  Be  so  gracious  as  to  rise  while  Mon- 
signor  Manning  leads  us  in  prayer. 

A  prayer  by  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
Joseph  L.  Manning  (archdiocese  of  San  An- 
tonio, Roman  Catholic.  San  Antonio,  Tex.) : 

"Our  Father  in  Heaven.  You  have  ordained 
that  men  shall  band  themselves  together  in 
civil  societies;  that  they  shall  freely  choose 
their  form  of  government  and  select  those 
who  are  to  govern.  But  to  those  whom  we 
choose  to  rule  over  us,  You  alone  can  and 
do  give  authority.  We  the  people  of  these 
United  States  of  America  have  elected  unto 
ourselves  a  President  and  a  Vice  President 
and  today  we  induct  them  into  those  high 
ofBces.  As  we  place  in  their  hands  the 
visible  symbols  of  the  Presidency.  You  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  will  delegate  to 
them  a  portion  of  Your  supreme  Jurisdic- 
tion. Help  us  to  keep  in  mind  that  dis- 
obedience to  lawful  civil  authority  is  dis- 
obedience to  God.  These  are  critical  times. 
The  temporal  welfare  not  only  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  but  of  the  entire 
world  will  depend  not  once  but  again  and 
again  upon  the  decisions  of  our  President. 
As  You  love  us,  dear  God,  guide  him  and 
guard  htm.  In  times  past.  You  have  granted 
In  exceptional  measure  wisdom  to  Solomon, 
strength  to  Sampson,  zeal  to  Paul,  love  to 
Francis  of  Asslssl  and  vision  to  John  the 
XXIII.  These  gifts  we  pray  for  our  Presi- 
dent. And  as  he  takes  his  oath  of  ofBce 
today,  grant  that  each  of  us  will  Join  him  in 
that  oath  that  we  may  work  loyally  under 
his  direction  for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind 
and  thereby  merit  together  eternal  happiness. 
Amen." 


The  Prater  or  Dedication,  and  Benediction 
(By  The  Reverend  William  M.  Baxter) 
Now  let  us  pray  for  orur  country. 
Almighty  God.  who  hast  given  us  this 
good  land  for  our  heritage;  we  humbly 
beseech  Thee  that  we  may  always  prove 
ourselves  a  people  mindful  of  Thy  favor 
and  glad  to  do  Thy  will.  Bless  our  land 
with  honorable  Industry,  sound  learning. 
and  pure  profession.  Save  us  from  violence, 
discord,  and  confusion;  from  pride  and  ar- 
rogancy,  and  from  every  evil  way.  Defend 
our  liberties,  and  fashion  into  one  united 
people  the  multitudes  brought  hither  out 
of  many  kindreds  and  tongues.  Endue  with 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  those  to 


whom  in  Thy  name  we  entrust  the  authority 
of  government,  especially  Thy  ser\ant5 
Lyndon  and  Hubert,  that  there  may  be  jus- 
tice and  peace  at  home,  and  that  through 
the  obedience  to  Thy  law,  we  may  show  forth 
Thy  praise  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
In  the  time  of  prosperity,  fill  our  hearts  with 
thankfulness,  and  in  the  day  of  trouble. 
suffer  not  our  trust  in  Thee  to  fall;  all  which 
we  ask  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
Amen. 

Now  the  Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  our 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  the  whole  family 
in  heaven  and  earth  is  named,  gram  you 
to  be  strengthened  with  might  by  His  spirit 
in  the  inner  man  as  Christ  dwelling  in  your 
hearts  by  faith  ye  may  be  filled  with  all  the 
fullness  of  God.    Amen. 

Choral  response:  "God  Be  In  My  Head," 
Sydney  Nicholson. 

"God  be  in  my  head,  and  in  my  vmderstand- 
ing; 
God  be  in  mine  eyes,  and  in  my  locking; 
God  be  in  my  mouth,  and  in  my  speaking- 
God  be  in  my  heart,  and  in  my  thinking; 
God  be  in  my  life,  and  at  my  departing  " 
— Sarxjm  Primer.  1558. 

A  recessional:  "O  God  our  Help  in  .'iges 
Past."  St.  Anne. 

The  organ  postlude:  "The  Heavens  Dfclare 
the  Glory  of  God"  (Psahn  19).  Bcnetlftto 
Marcello. 


Social  Secarity  Income  Limitation 
Increase 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22, 1965 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Introduce  a  bill  to  raise  the  limitation  on 
income  which  Individuals  may  earn 
without  losing  their  social  security  bene- 
fits from  $1,200  to  $3,000. 

Today,  we  live  in  a  fast-moving  and 
constantly  changing  world.  The  stand- 
ards and  the  limitations  of  yesterday 
often  are  not  good  enough  for  today. 
We,  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people,  must  ever  be  alert  to 
the  ever-changing  society  which  we  serve 
and  the  constantly  changing  needs  of  its 
citizenry. 

Today  Americans  are  living  lonser 
and  longer,  thanks  to  the  miracles  of 
modem  medicine,  laborsaving  derices, 
and  a  whole  host  of  other  conveniences. 
While  in  1900,  only  about  4  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population  lived  to  age  65  or 
over,  today,  in  1965,  that  figure  has  in- 
creased to  over  10  percent.  In  my  own 
State  of  Florida,  for  example,  we  out- 
stripped the  Nation  with  a  population  in- 
crease of  133  percent  among  our  older 
population  during  the  past  10  years. 
while  the  Nation  as  a  whole  showed  an 
increase  of  35  percent  in  this  categoiy  in 
the  same  period. 

With  the  benefits  which  the  20th  cen- 
tury have  bestowed  on  us  as  a  nation, 
there  have  also  been  accompanying  prob- 
lems. With  advanced  age,  health  care 
is  required.  For  those  in  their  senior 
years,  the  necessities  of  life  are  more  dif- 
ficult to  obtain.    It  Is  sad,  but  true,  that 


jobs  for  persons  over  45  are  hard  to  find., 
much  less  for  those  over  65. 

Today,  life  can  be  rich  and  rewsuixitng 
well  beyond  the  purely  customary  re- 
tirement age  of  65.  Fot  today,  many  of 
our  older  citizens  are  making  very  valu- 
able contributions  to  their  communities 
based  upon  their  past  experiences,  their 
wisdom  and  their  talent. 

Today,  the  average  monthly  benefits 
under  the  social  security  system  is  a 
rather  pitiful  $76.  It  is  just  impossible 
for  the  average  retired  couple  living  in 
Florida,  or  In  California,  or  any  other 
place  in  the  covmtry,  for  that  matter,  to 
do  more  than  mere^  survive  on  the  sav- 
in?s  from  their  earlier  years  plus  social 
security  payments. 

Under  the  present  social  security  law, 
an  individual  receiving  benefits  and  for- 
tunate enough  to  hold  down  a  part-time 
job  may  earn  only  $100  a  montb  In  In- 
come without  having  his  Government 
pension  checks  reduced. 

Today,  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  declared  "uncondi- 
tional war**  on  poverty  afflicting  Ameri- 
can families  wiUi  a  total  annual  income 
of  $3,000  or  less  it  is  high  time,  now,  to 
act  for  the  benefit  of  that  segment  of 
our  population  which  has  already  con- 
tributed so  much  to  their  Nation's  wel- 
fare and  our  society,  and  who  can  con- 
tribute so  much  more  If  they  are  allowed 
to  maintain  a  decently  adequate  stand- 
ard of  living. 

In  my  own  State  of  Florida,  among  the 
224.365  families  headed  by  persons  65 
or  over  in  1960,  there  were  about  one- 
tenth  with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000. 
One-third  had  incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000  and  over  one-half  had  Incomes  of 
less  than  $3,000. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  ap- 
propriate proiMJsed  legislation  to  raise 
the  unrealistic  Income  limitation  of 
$1,200  to  $3,000  annually.  In  my  mind, 
this  Is  a  long  overdue,  fair,  and  proper 
way  to  help  our  older  citizens  live  with 
respect  and  continue  to  be  productive 
members  of  society.  Surely,  we  can  do 
no  less. 


Chorcliin  Wat  Frank 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF  nVDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22. 196S 

Mr.  HARVEfY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  a 
letter  to  the  editor  by  Albert  Ferris,  of 
Milton,  Ind.  It  was  carried  In  the  East- 
ern, Ind.,  Parmer  edition  of  February  16, 
1965,  and  is  a  fine  tribute  to  Winston 
Churchill. 

Tlie  article  follows: 

Churchili.  Was  Frank 

Much  has  recently  been  written  In  tribute 
to  the  late  Winston  ChxirchlU.  Perhaps  ore 
of  the  greatest  tributes  came  dxiring  his  life 
as  we  made  him  an  honorary  American  dtl- 
zea.  Some  hare  even  suggested  that  he 
would  have  made  a  great  leader  for  our 
country.  However,  our  thoughts  may  have 
hindered  In  this  direction,  it  is  quite  evident 


h«  voald  actoally  not  have  fit  too  well  Into 
the  pattern  of  our  prevailing  social  and  poat- 
Ical  phaoaoftby. 

ChviTchlU  was  ever  frank  with  the  English 
peoi^e.    If  things  were  going  badly,  he  never 
concealed  the  truth  from  them.     "I  bring 
you  bad  news."  he  UA6.  Parliament  on  one  of 
the  darkest  days,  "and   fear  there  may  be 
even  worse."    As  he  never  watered  down  de- 
feat, so  he  never  exaggerated  triumph.    Win 
or  lose,  he  gave  the  people  the  imvamlshed 
facts.    No,  Churchill  would  not  have  fit  Into 
the  pattern  of  our  Great  Society  adventure. 
He  could  not  have  consented  to  the  limiting 
of  the  people's  right  to  know.    He  would  not 
have  glossed  over   our  obvious  blunders  in 
Vietnam  or  in  our  deaUngs  with  the  Commu- 
nist world.    As  an  ardent  foe  of  socialism,  he 
woxild  never  have  fit  into  our  welfare  state. 
He  would  never  have  stood  mute  before  the 
covert  operatk»is  of  Blllle  Sol  Estee  and  Bob- 
by Baker.    He  most  certainly  would  not  have 
represented  as  an  accomplishment  in  econ- 
amy  a  Iradget  under  $100  billion,  the  while  his 
projected  ezpendlt\u-es  were  actually  billions 
higher.     No,  "Winnie**  would  not  have  fit 
into  our  present  political  philoeof^y  at  alL 
And  yet.  as  Morrle  Ryskind  ixedicted.  "Cmi- 
turles   hence,  when  the  Great  Society   has 
tumbled  Into  tlie  oblivion  that  awaits  all 
schemes  built  on  Its  qiilcksand  of  bread  and 
drcusea   without    toll,    the    little    country 
churchyard  at  Bladon  will  stiU  be  the  shrine 
to  which  the  world  will  make  its  grateful 
pilgrimage." 

Ob  SectioB   14(b) 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  ' 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

or   WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22. 196S 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  M. 
Redding,  director  of  the  National  Council 
for  Industrial  Peace,  publishes  a  state- 
ment in  today's  Washington  Post  con- 
cerning a  matter  that  will  occupy  this 
body's  attention  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

I  refer  to  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  Redding's  remarks  on  this  matter 
are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker. 

In  the  likely  possibility  that  stmie  of 
my  colleagues  will  not  have  the  oppor- 
timity  to  read  today's  Poet,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr.  Red- 
ding's  statement  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Oif  SECTION  14(b) 

In  his  letter  of  Pebruary  15,  Reed  Larson  of 
the  National  Right  to  Work  Committee  has 
not  only  presented  a  distorted  and  unreal 
picture  at  the  American  labor  movement 
but  has  attacked  the  character  oi  the  n.S. 
Congress.  To  imply,  as  he  does,  that  Con- 
gress would  railroad  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  (the  so-called  right- 
to- work  section)  without  full  and  open  de- 
bate is  to  impugn  the  integrity  and  honesty 
of  our  great  legislative  body. 

Aside  from  his  profession  of  trying  to 
slash  the  jiigular  vein  oC  the  labor  move- 
ment with  State  laws  that  pervert  and  re- 
verse national  labor-management  law  and 
policy,  Mr.  Larson  has  made  sweeping  but 
unsustalned  charges  of  union  bosslsm,  in- 
voked th«  DUdecrat  concept  at  States  rights, 
and  oodjured  a  sinister  charge  of  dlscrlmina- 
tUni  against  the  background  of  continviing 
dvU  rights  debat*. 


Mr.  Larson  8tx>w8  he  has  failed  to  do  his 
hofnework  on  how  Uie  labor  morement  Is 
organized  and  tunettoDa,  tluU  a  union  can 
come  into  bein^;  oalj  througb  the  TOte  of 
the  majority  of  workers  in  a  plant,  and  that 
a  ^mi  r>n  shop  arrangement  can  be  negotiated 
with  management  only  (Hi  approval  by  the 
imion  members. 

He  speaks  giiblj  of  compulsory  unionism — 
a  phrase  coined  by  his  rlght-to-work  prop- 
agandists to  make  the  union  shop  sound 
odious.  And  he  carefully  avoids  mentloaing 
that  the  State  rigbt-to-work  laws — made 
possible  by  section  14(b) — enforce  a  eom- 
puls<n7  open  shop  on  a  democratic  labor 
moVonent.  To  Mr.  Larson  it  Is  evil  for  a 
labor  union,  which  under  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral law  must  represent  all  workos  In  a 
plant  In  negotiating  pay  raises  and  other 
benefits,  to  seek  membership  of  the  people 
the  union  represents. 

But  Mr.  Larson,  for  his  own  purposes,  at- 
tacks only  the  labor  movement  for  this.  Eto 
avoids  acknowledgment  that  the  Amertcan 
Medical  Association  and  bar  associations  In- 
voke compulsory  closed  shops  In  their  pro* 
fessioQS.  In  most  States,  a  physlclaa  or 
surgeon  cannot  practice  unless  he  is  a  nMm- 
ber  in  good  standing  of  the  medical  associa- 
tion, and  a  lawyer  likewise  cannot  practice 
unless  he  Is  a  member  at  the  State  bar  as- 
sociation. 

This  restrictive  and  discriminatory  legisla- 
tion is  out  <A  step  with  our  times.  In  recent 
we^s,  Indiana  has  repealed  its  right-to-work 
law.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  the  New  Mexico 
legislature  rejected  a  rlght-to-work  proposal 
by  decisive  majorities.  Oklahoma  voters  re- 
jected this  law  last  May.  President  Johnson 
called  for  repeal  of  section  14(b)  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message.  Section  14(b)  should 
be  repealed  in  tlie  Interest  of  industrial  peace 
and  the  economic  advancement  of  our  en-"* 
tire  Nation. 

JORK  M.  RZDDINO, 

Director,  National  Council  for 

Industrial  Peace. 
Washington. 


Col.  Jolu  Glena's  AuuTersarj — ^Ab 
AmericAB  Space  AaBireruuy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OLIN  L  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday.  January  25, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Friday.  Fdaruary  19.  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  attend  the  National  Space  Club  lunch- 
e<m  at  which  Col.  John  Olenn  was  the 
principal  speaker. 

As  Colonel  Glenn  so  aptly  put  it,  an- 
niversaries are  a  time  for  reminiscing, 
and  while  reminiscing  Is  a  pleasant  task 
for  most  pe(^le;  we  who  have  been 
closely  allied  with  the  space  program 
must  continually  look  to  ttie  future.  The 
two  recent  successfxil  shots.  Saturn  and 
Ranger,  have  been  most  rewarding  and 
prove  that  the  American  space  program 
is  solid  in  its  foundation  and  well  on  the 
way  to  its  objectives. 

The  speech  follows: 
Sftech  or  Coi..  John  Glznit,  Nationai.  Spacs 
Club  Lunchxon,  'PtSBB.Vha.T  19,  1905 

After  events  that  have  affected  me  in  the 
past  year,  it  might  be  appropriate  to  open 
my  remarks  by  saying,  "A  funny  thing  hap- 
pened on  the  way  to  the  Senate."  Some  of 
the  pe<9le  at  the  Mariott  Motor  Hotti  looked 
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rather  aghast  at  me,  for  I  m\ist  be  the  only 
man  ever  to  check  In  and  specify  a  room 
with  no  bath  and  no  mirrors. 

An  anniversary  Is  always  a  time  of  remin- 
iscing, of  taking  stock  and  of  noting  sub- 
sequent events.  Zxx)klng  back  over  the  S 
years  since  the  flight  of  Friendship  7,  I  am 
Impressed  most  of  all  by  the  tremendous 
progress  the  United  States  has  made  In  space 
science  and  technology. 

I  am  proud  of  the  determination  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  shown  to  become  the  world's 
leading  space-faring  nation. 

This  is  a  feasible,  necessary  and  noble  goal. 
We  have  this  within  our  capability  to  do,  and 
could  not  hold  our  heads  high  as  Americans 
of  the  19€0's  if  we  aimed  at  anything  less. 

When  I  had  the  great  honor  of  appearing 
before  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  Congress  after 
my  flight,  I  sx>oke  of  the  \inbounded  future 
I  saw  for  space  exploration.  I  said  then, 
"I  feel  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  an  era 
of  expansion  of  knowledge  about  ourselves 
and  our  surroundings  that  is  beyond  descrip- 
tion or  comprehension  at  this  time.  Our 
efforts  today  and  what  we  have  done  so  far 
are  but  small  building  blocks  on  a  very 
high  pyramid  to  come." 

A  quick  review  of  what  has  been  jujcom- 
pllshed  In  these  3  years  bears  out  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  hope  and  prediction.  To  go 
back  Just  a  little  further  than  3  years,  it  Is 
almost  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  believe 
that  the  whole  space  era  has  been  covered 
in  the  short  time  since  ova  grapefruit-sized 
Explorer  I  first  "beepfo"  its  way  around  the 
earth. 

Three  years  ago,  we  were  very  pleased  with 
the  three  orbits  of  the  Friendship  7  and  felt 
that  all  mission  objectives  were  met.  Yet, 
this  year  or  next,  the  Gemini  astronauts  ex- 
pect to  make  at  least  a  7-day  flight  and  we 
look  forward  to  the  Appollo  limar  landings 
In  a  few  years. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Atlas  booster  was  the 
best  we  had  available  for  nwnned  space  flight, 
but  it  was  not  yet  renowned  for  its  reliabiUty. 

I  can  well  remem^ber  one  of  my  first  tripe  to 
then  Cape  Canaveral  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  a  night  AUas  launch.  My  obser- 
vation point  was  on  the  closest  camera  site 
to  the  launch  pad.  After  several  holds,  a 
fact  of  life  we  became  more  familiar  with 
on  several  later  dates,  the  Atlas  was  launched 
and  appeared  to  be  {Mrogramlng  as  planned. 
As  It  went  through  the  hlgh-q  area  of  great- 
est aerodynamic  force,  it  suddenly  erupted 
into  the  most  beautifully  awesome  fireball  I 
had  ever  seen.  Needless  to  say,  this  particu- 
lar event  did  not  do  much  to  build  confidence 
for  a  budding  astronaut.  Debris  came  down 
over  quite  a  wide  area.  I  think  it  was  dur- 
ing these  observations  that  we  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  best  way  to  insiire  reliabil- 
ity would  be  for  all  booster  engineers  to 
watch  each  launch  from  only  a  canvas-cov- 
ered blockhouse  Just  as  close  to  the  launch 
pad  as  we  could  persuade  them  to  get.  In 
fact,  in  checking  some  of  my  notes  made  3 
years  ago  today,  the  day  before  the  launch, 
Just  about  this  time,  at  1:30  p.m..  we  were 
sitting  in  a  booster  review  meeting  going 
over  all  the  last  details  of  booster  checkout. 

Tod.iy.  however,  the  Atlas  booster  has  a 
superb  rccjird  of  28  straight  successps  In 
N.\SA  and  Air  Force  luse.  Including,  1  axn 
hnppy  tfl  say.  the  four  Mfrciiry  f\l<ht.s  In 
p.Tth  orbit  I  am  sure  m  st  of  you  vv;i?rhr(l 
T\'  on  Wcdnpsd:iy  when  the  Atla.*  .^^^(•tl:l 
Mi<  .•fM;fVi!ly  iMiiii  herl  H.mvfT  VIII 

HsTC  yr:irs  .^po  M'Trurv  s;>.ir''<T.if •  vhtp 
iiniltrd  in  wflrht  t<i  hN  ijt  .1  0<)o  |mi'ii*»1i» 
t'«l4y  Ihr  S.i'urti  I  h.«»t«T  t«  >  ;>or.i'ii  iml 
and  r■^n  pvit  JJt  V«i  p4iiunl^  liiT-.  Kar'.h  i.rbU 
f.r      trrrti       Uinrn      tfir       wrlKh'.       • -f       M«T^  iirv 

'^4tt^.Jln  I  n  «ia>h  «li:  begin  f1>.n|  iirvt 
VMtf  will  ^w  ;iblr  It-  tt.-il  .«  iw\l>  .tU  rqoui  (<• 
It  M*^'  '>rv  «p.wr<  rult  Kamrn  V  nblrh  will 
tly  in  llMT?  »lll  be  ibU  U<  McMt  a  {LtTl-aid 
««|\l«l  Ut  RtoT*  (llAJI  »()  Mr-rt.-\4nt>«  TTt-tt  • 
-<rrf    <  iinp      bu«    It    la   tJti   rriirf*   thrtp    t*)>lm: 


of  the  great  gains  we  are  making  In  national 
space  capabilities. 

Three  years  ago,  shortly  after  my  flight. 
Banger  in  missed  the  mooti  by  22,000  miles 
and  its  TV  pictures  were  unusable.  But  the 
Ranger  people  did  not  give  up  and  you  know 
th»  brilliant  results  achieved  from  Ranger 
vn  and  the  equally  signlfioant  achievements 
we  expect  from  Ranger  VIH  tomorrow. 

Three  years  ago,  Telstar  and  Relay  had  not 
yet  reached  the  latmch  pad,  and  achieve- 
ment of  synchronous  orbit  sounded  good  in 
theory,  but  had  never  been  demonstrated. 
Today,  Telstar,  Relay,  and  Syncom  have 
become  known  around  the  world  as  exam- 
ples of  American  technological  leadership  and 
American  belief  in  putting  our  technology 
to  work  for  mankind. 

Our  Tiros  and  Nimbus  weather  satellites 
have  told  the  same  story  to  the  world  Three 
years  ago,  we  had  Tiros  in  at  work.  Now  It  is 
Tiros  EX  that  marks  the  10th  consecutive 
success  in  our  weather  satellite  launches.  Its 
nine  predecessors  have  transmitted  over 
416,000  pictures  of  the  Earth's  cloud  cover. 
They  have  photographed  every  tropical 
storm  and  hurricane  since  1960  and  have 
been  used  with  tremendous  success  by  the 
Wealiier  Bureau.  As  you  know,  a  special 
hookup  has  been  arranged  between  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow  for  exchange  of 
weather  satellite  data,  and  this  exchange  will 
begin  when  the  Russians  gat  a  weather  satel- 
lite that  can  match  our  Tiros. 

The  pace  of  our  satellite  applications  pro- 
gram has  been  so  rapid  that  we  can  now 
look  forward  to  the  first  commercial  use  of 
space  for  global  communications  this  spring 
and  the  establishment  of  the  first  opera- 
tional weather  satellite  network  during  the 
coming  winter. 

The  first  operational  communications 
satellite  will  be  called  Early  Bird — and  that 
I  am  glad  to  say  is  not  a  translation  from 
the  Russian.  It  is  a  product  of  private  en- 
terprise. 

What  other  uses  are  coming?  On  that 
one,  you  can  let  your  Imagination  run  wild, 
for  the  whole  space  program  is  centered  on 
exploration  and  research  and  the  greatest 
values  will  undoubtedly  come  from  now  un- 
known and  unforeseen  discoveries.  Some  of 
the  immediate  possible  applications  were 
outlined  to  you  in  November  by  Dr.  Raf- 
fensperger  when  he  mentioned  how  zero-g 
might  lead  us  Into  new  information  on 
tissue  regeneration  and  healing,  or  the 
formation  of  compxjunds,  or  how  spyace- 
orlented  meteorological  Information  might 
lead  us  to  first  efforts  at  actual  weather  con- 
trol, or  of  how  Infrared  mapping  studies 
could  lead  to  better  worldwide  comm:erclal 
fishing  through  study  of  ocean  currents, 
water  supply  through  location  of  under- 
ground streams,  and  maoy  other  possible 
applications. 

Even  though  some  Information  may  not 
be  as  Immediately  useful,  It  all  adds  to  our 
storehouse  of  knowledge  which  helps  give 
us  a  mastery  for  the  future. 

Three  years  ago.  no  nation  hrul  yet  made 
a  successful  flybv  mls.>;lon  to  Mnrs  or  Venus, 
although  the  Ru.ssl.-xns  had  been  trying 
mightily— and  still  are  Tlien  came  Mariner 
n,  which  denion.'tr:ited  greivt  advances  In 
sriacccraft  technology  nilclmurFC  chances  In 
dire^-tion.  and  Intprr.l.Mjel.'vj-y  c-ninmnlca- 
tlo!:s.  and  became  the  fl|-«t  ai^d  ftlll  the 
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in  a  difference  of  ^proximately  1  mile  in 
apogee  on  the  far  side  of  the  Earth.  When 
you  consider  that  before  the  onboard  signal 
for  cutoff  was  received,  information  had  to 
be  obtained  by  radar  at  the  cape,  trans- 
mitted by  landllne  to  Goddard,  run  through 
the  computers,  retvimed  by  landllne  to  the 
cape,  checked  against  cape  data  and  then 
transmitted  350  miles  down  range  to  the 
spacecraft,  still  allowing  time  for  onboard 
delays  in  operation  of  relays,  valves,  and 
thrust  termination.  It  looks  like  an  almost 
Impossibly  accurate  requirement. 

Those  accuracies,  however,  are  rather  crude 
compared  with  some  now  being  obtained  on 
the  deep  space  probes. 

Now  we  have  Mariner  IV  which  at  6  o'clock 
tonight  will  be  20,194,023  miles  out  rrom 
Earth  on  an  extremely  difficult  and  signifi- 
cant mission.  As  you  know,  there  was  a 
checkout  of  equipment  aboard  the  space- 
craft last  week  that  indicates  the  chance*  are 
still  good  that  we  will  get  revealing  pictures 
of  Mars  next  July,  when  Mariner  IV  will  be 
134  million  miles  from  Earth,  so  far  it  will 
take  1214  seconds  to  get  a  radio  signal  back. 

Perhaps  some  day,  there  will  even  be  re- 
verse Mariner  flights  approaching  the  E;.rth 
and  this  could  cause  some  problems  such  as 
the  one  I  heard  about  recently  which  in- 
volved a  Martian  metallic  man  landing  his 
spacecraft  on  Earth  near  a  service  station. 
He  climbed  out  of  the  spacecraft,  slowly 
walked  over  to  the  gasoline  pump,  faced  It 
and  demanded,  "Take  me  to  your  leader." 
Receiving  no  reply,  he  repeated  the  command. 
"Take  me  to  your  leader".  He  finally  leaned 
over  close  to  the  gasoline  pump  and  yelled, 
"If  you'd  take  yotir  finger  out  of  your  ear, 
you  could  hear  me." 

Seriously,  I  dont  know  what  the  Mariner 
fiights  mean  to  you.  But  to  me.  Mercury  plus 
Mariner  and  our  other  projects  clearly  add 
up  to  the  promise  of  men  on  places  well 
beyond  the  moon  In  the  not-too-distant  fu- 
ture. The  unmanned  probes  and  vehicles 
can  give  us  Invaluable  forerunning  informa- 
tion, but  man's  unique  ability  to  perceive  the 
new  and  \inknown,  analyze  its  importance, 
and  relate  it  to  p«-actlcal  application,  cnn 
never  be  replaced. 

I  know  all  of  tis  agreed  fully  with  the  w  rds 
President  Johnson  wrote  to  the  Congres.s  l;.st 
month,  when  he  said:  "Substantial  strides 
have  been  made  in  a  very  brief  span  of  tin.e— 
and  more  are  to  come.  We  expect  to  exii'.ore 
the  Moon,  not  Jtist  visit  it  or  photograp'r.  it. 
We  plan  to  explore  and  chart  plane;--  as 
well.  We  shall  expand  our  Earth  laboratories 
Into  space  laboratories  and  extend  our  na- 
tional strength  into  the  space  dlmen=:  :i  " 

That  is  the  spirit  that  led  to  passn  "  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  .A^' '.  U: 
1958,  the  establishment  of  NASA,  thr  i:c- 
celeratlon  of  our  program  In  1961,  an*!  ).? 
determination  that  ovu-  national  space  ; :  - 
gram  shall  continue  to  add  greatly  to  A-  ri- 
can  power  and  prestige  during  each  f.  - 
slve  year  of  this  decade. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  3  years  I  ■  > '. 
that  rapid  progress  In  our  national  '  <■ 
program  has  made  the  Nation  s:vf' r  •  i 
stronger 
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Ei^ht  years  ago,  we  were  not  so  prepared 
to  welcome  or  to  cope  with  the  space  age;  but 
we  are  today.  We  look  backward  in  wonder 
not  at  what  we  did  8  years  ago.  but  at  thm 
dist^ince  we  have  come  since  then.  W«  look 
forward  with  confidence  and  great  expects^ 

tlons. 

Many  of  you  here  are  and  have  been  vital 
cogs  In  our  space  efforts,  for  it  is  one  of  th« 
ereatest  team  efforts  of  all  time. 
'  I  don't  need  to  recount  for  you  the  vital  role 
played  by  many  of  those  you  see  around  you. 
This  is  not  Just  an  smnlversary  for  me.  It's 
one  for  all  of  us,  for  practically  every  man 
here  played  some  role  in  the  events  of  3 
years  ago.  But  the  past  is  only  good  as  it 
^ves  us  the  tools  for  tomorrow. 

To  wax  philosophical  for  a  moment,  we 
might  liken  our  space  program  to  one  of 
Plato's  aUegorles.  He  told  of  prisoners 
chained  in  a  cave  for  so  long  they  had  lost 
touch  with  reaUty  and  felt  that  their  whole 
existence  was  wrapped  up  In  the  shadows 
they  could  see  on  the  wall  ahead  of  them. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  if  one  escaped  to  the 
outside  world  and  retiuTied  to  tell  the  oth- 
ers of  what  really  lay  outside  the  dark  cave. 
they  would  probably  think  him  completely 
aazy. 

Even  though  we  have  seen  such  tremen- 
dous breakthroughs  In  scientific  knowledge 
In  recent  years,  our  knowledge  has  necessar- 
ily been  limited  to  such  a  "cave",  for  prac- 
tically all  we  know  has  been  limited  to  this 
one  tiny  speck  of  earth  In  a  much  larger  en- 
vironment. But  that  is  In  the  process  of  be- 
ing changed  and  with  a  rapidity  no  one  can 
forecast. 

What  a  tremendous  futtire  we  have  in 
store. 
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rather  aghaet  at  me.  for  1  must  be  the  only 
man  ever  to  checi:  In  and  specify  a  room 
with  no  bath  and  no  mirrors. 

An  anniversary  Is  always  a  time  of  remin- 
iscing, of  taking  stock  and  of  noting  sub- 
sequent events.  Looking  back  over  the  3 
years  since  the  flight  of  Friendship  7,  I  am 
impressed  most  of  all  by  the  tremendous 
progress  the  United  States  has  made  In  space 
science  and  technology. 

I  am  proud  of  the  determination  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  shown  to  become  the  world's 
leading  space-faring  nation. 

This  is  a  feasible,  necessary  and  noble  goal. 
We  have  this  within  our  capability  to  do,  and 
could  not  hold  oiu-  heads  high  as  Americans 
of  the  1960*8  if  we  aimed  at  anything  less. 

When  I  had  the  great  honor  of  appearing 
before  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  Ck>ngress  after 
my  flight,  I  spoke  of  the  unboxmded  future 

I  saw  for  space  exploration.  I  said  then, 
"I  feel  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  an  era 
of  expansion  of  knowledge  about  ourselves 
and  our  surroundings  that  Is  beyond  descrip- 
tion or  comprehension  at  this  time.  Our 
efforts  today  and  what  we  have  done  bo  far 
are  but  email  building  blocks  on  a  very 
high  pyramid  to  come." 

A  quick  review  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished In  these  3  years  bears  out  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  hope  and  prediction.  To  go 
back  Just  a  little  further  than  3  years,  it  Is 
almost  Impossible  for  any  of  us  to  believe 
that  the  whole  space  era  has  been  covered 
In  the  short  time  since  our  grapefruit-sized 
Explorer  I  first  "beeped"  Its  way  around  the 
earth. 

Three  years  ago,  we  were  very  pleased  with 
the  three  orbits  of  the  Friendahip  7  and  felt 
that  all  mission  objectives  were  met.  Yet, 
this  year  or  next,  the  Gemini  astronauts  ex- 
pect to  make  at  least  a  7-day  flight  and  we 
look  forward  to  the  Appollo  lunar  landings 
in  a  few  years. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Atlas  booster  was  the 
best  we  had  available  for  manned  space  flight, 
but  it  was  not  yet  renowned  for  Its  reliability. 

I  can  well  remember  one  of  my  first  tripe  to 
then  Cape  Canaveral  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  a  night  Atlas  la\anch.  My  obser- 
vation point  was  on  the  closest  camera  site 
to  the  launch  pad.  After  several  holds,  a 
fact  of  life  we  becanne  more  familiar  with 
on  several  later  dates,  the  Atlas  was  launched 
and  appeared  to  be  programing  as  planned. 
As  It  went  through  the  high-q  area  of  great- 
est aerodynamic  force,  it  suddenly  erupted 
into  the  most  beautifully  awesome  fireball  I 
had  everTfeen.  Needless  to  say,  this  particu- 
lar event  did  not  do  much  to  build  confidence 
for  a  budding  astronaut.  Debris  came  down 
over  quite  a  wide  area.  I  think  it  was  dur- 
ing these  observations  that  we  conceived 
the  Idea  that  the  best  way  to  Insure  reliabil- 
ity would  be  for  all  booster  engineers  to 
watch  each  laxinch  from  only  a  canvas-cov- 
ered blockhoxise  Just  as  close  to  the  laiuich 
pad  as  we  could  persuade  them  to  get.  In 
fact.  In  checking  s<xne  of  my  notes  made  3 
years  ago  today,  the  day  before  the  launch. 
Just  about  this  time,  at  1:30  p.mi.,  we  were 
sitting  In  a  booster  review  meeting  going 
over  all  the  last  details  of  booster  checkout. 

Today,  however,  the  Atlas  booster  has  a 
superb  record  of  28  straight  successes  in 
NASA  and  Air  Force  use,  including,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  the  four  Mercury  flights  in 
earth  orbit.  I  am  sure  most  of  you  watched 
TV  on  Wednesday  when  the  Atlas/Agena 
successfully  launched  Ranger  VIII. 

Three  years  ago,  Mercury  spacecraft  were 
limited  in  weight  to  about  3.000  pounds. 
Today,  the  Saturn  I  booster  is  operational 
and  can  put  22,500  pounds  into  Earth  orbit, 
or  seven  times  the  weight  of  Mercury. 
Saturn  I-B,  which  will  begin  flying  next 
year,  will  be  able  to  orbit  a  i>ayload  equal  to 

II  Mercury  spacecraft.  Saturn  V,  which  will 
fly  in  1967.  wUl  be  able  to  orbit  a  payload 
equal  to  more  than  90  Mercuries.  That's 
some  Junap — but  it  is  no  more  than  typical 


of  the  great  gains  we  are  making  in  national 
space  capabilities. 

Three  years  ago.  shortly  after  my  flight. 
Ranger  m  missed  the  moon  by  22,000  miles 
and  its  TV  pictures  were  unusable.  But  the 
Ranger  people  did  not  give  up  and  you  know 
th*  brilliant  resxilts  achieved  from  Ranger 
Vn  and  the  equally  significant  achievements 
we  expect  from  Ranger  VHI  tomorrow. 

Three  years  ago,  Telstar  and  Relay  had  not 
yet  reached  the  launch  pad.  and  achieve- 
ment of  synchronous  orbit  sounded  good  in 
theory,  but  had  never  been  demonstrated. 
Today,  Telstar.  Relay,  and  Syncom  have 
become  known  around  the  world  as  exam- 
ples of  American  technological  leadership  and 
American  belief  in  putting  our  technology 
to  work  for  mankind. 

Our  Tiros  and  Nimbus  weather  satellites 
have  told  the  same  story  to  the  world  Three 
years  ago,  we  had  Tiros  ni  at  work.  Now  It  Is 
Tiros  EX  that  marks  the  10th  consecutive 
success  in  our  weather  satellite  launches.  Its 
nine  predecessors  have  transmitted  over 
415,000  pictures  of  the  Earth's  cloud  cover. 
They  have  photographed  every  tropical 
storm  and  hiirrlcane  since  1960  and  have 
been  used  with  tremendous  success  by  the 
Weather  Bureau.  As  you  know,  a  special 
hookup  has  been  arranged  between  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow  for  exchange  of 
weather  satellite  data,  and  this  exchange  will 
begin  when  the  Russians  get  a  weather  satel- 
lite that  can  match  our  Tiros. 

The  pace  of  oxir  satellite  applications  pro- 
gram has  been  so  rapid  that  we  can  now 
look  forward  to  the  first  commercial  use  of 
space  for  globtil  communications  this  spring 
and  the  establishment  of  the  first  opera- 
tional weather  satellite  network  during  the 
coming  winter. 

The  first  operational  communications 
satellite  will  be  called  Early  Bird— and  that 
I  am  glad  to  say  Is  not  a  translation  from 
the  Russian.  It  Is  a  product  of  private  en- 
terprise. 

What  other  uses  are  coming?  On  that 
one,  you  can  let  your  imagination  run  wild, 
for  the  whole  space  program  Is  centered  on 
exploration  and  research  and  the  greatest 
values  will  undoubtedly  come  from  now  un- 
known and  unforeseen  discoveries.  Some  of 
the  Immediate  j)osslble  applications  were 
outlined  to  you  in  November  by  Dr.  Raf- 
fensperger  when  he  mentioned  how  zero-g 
might  lead  \is  Into  new  inlormation  on 
tissue  regeneration  and  healing,  or  the 
formation  of  compounds,  or  how  space- 
oriented  meteorological  information  might 
lead  us  to  first  efforts  at  actual  weather  con- 
trol, or  of  how  infrared  mapping  studies 
could  lead  to  better  worldwide  commercial 
fishing  through  study  of  ocean  currents, 
water  supply  through  location  of  under- 
ground streams,  and  many  other  possible 
applications. 

Even  though  some  Information  may  not 
be  as  immediately  \iseful,  it  all  adds  to  our 
storehouse  of  knowledge  which  helps  give 
us  a  mastery  for  the  future. 

Three  years  ago.  no  nation  had  yet  made 
a  successful  fiyby  ml&slon  to  Mars  or  Venus, 
although  the  Rxisslans  had  been  trying 
mightily — and  still  are.  Then  came  Mariner 
IT,  which  demonstrated  great  advances  In 
spacecraft  technology,  mldcourse  changes  in 
direction,  and  interplanetary  communica- 
tions, and  became  the  first  and  still  the 
only  spacecraft  from  earth  to  make  close-up 
observations  of  another  planet. 

The  accuracy  requirements  for  all  these 
missions  are  almost  Incomprehensible  and 
are  one  of  the  least  understood  parts  of  the 
space  program.  A  good  case  In  point  was 
the  launch  of  Friendship  7  3  years  ago.  The 
speed  at  Insertion  Into  orbit  was  over  25.000 
feet  per  second  or  5  miles  per  second,  and 
the  booster  and  spacecraft  were  accelerating 
at  approximately  240  feet  per  second  at  a 
steadily  increasing  rate.  At  booster  cutoff, 
each   error  of   1.4   feet   per   second   resulted 


in  a  difference  of  approximately  1  mile  in 
apogee  on  the  far  side  of  the  ESarth.  When 
you  consider  that  before  the  onboard  signal 
for  cutoff  was  received,  Information  had  to 
be  obtained  by  radar  at  the  cape,  trans- 
mitted by  landline  to  Goddard.  run  through 
the  computers,  returned  by  landline  t-o  t!ie 
cape,  checked  against  cape  data  and  then 
transmitted  350  miles  down  range  to  the 
spacecraft,  still  allowing  time  for  onboard 
delays  in  operation  of  relays,  valves,  and 
thrust  termination.  It  looks  like  an  almost 
impossibly  accurate  requirement. 

Tliose  accuracies,  however,  £ire  rather  crude 
compared  with  some  now  being  obtained  on 
the  deep  space  probes. 

Now  we  have  Mariner  TV  which  at  6  o'clock 
tonight  will  be  20,194,023  miles  out  :rom 
Earth  on  an  extremely  difficult  and  sigulfi- 
cant  mission.  As  you  know,  there  w  s  a 
checkout  of  equipment  aboard  the  space- 
craft last  week  that  indicates  the  chance  are 
still  good  that  we  will  get  revealing  pictures 
of  Mars  next  July,  when  Mariner  IV  will  be 
134  million  miles  from  Earth,  so  far  It  will 
take  12  Vi  seconds  to  get  a  radio  signal  back. 

Perhaps  some  day,  there  will  even  be  re- 
verse Mairiner  flights  approaching  the  E:  rth 
and  this  could  cause  some  problems  such  as 
the  one  I  heard  about  recently  which  In- 
volved a  Martian  metallic  man  landing  his 
spacecraft  on  Barth  near  a  service  station. 
He  climbed  out  of  the  spacecraft,  slowly 
walked  over  to  the  gasoline  p\imp,  faced  it 
and  demanded,  "Take  me  to  your  leader." 
Receiving  no  reply,  he  repeated  the  command. 
"Take  me  to  your  leader".  He  finally  leaned 
over  close  to  the  gasoline  pump  and  yelled. 
"If  you'd  take  your  finger  out  of  yotir  ear, 
you  could  hear  me." 

Seriously,  I  dont  know  what  the  Mariner 
filghts  mean  to  you.  But  to  me,  Merciory  plus 
Mariner  and  otir  other  projects  clearly  add 
up  to  the  promise  of  men  on  places  well 
beyond  the  moon  In  the  not-too-distant  fu- 
tvue.  The  unmanned  probes  and  vehicles 
can  give  us  Invaluable  forerunning  informa- 
tion, but  man's  unique  ability  to  perceive  the 
new  and  unknown,  analyze  Its  Importance, 
and  relate  It  to  F«"actlcal  application,  can 
never  be  replaced. 

I  know  all  of  us  agreed  fully  with  the  words 
President  Johnson  wrote  to  the  Congres.s  h^st 
month,  when  he  said:  "Substantial  str:d?s 
have  been  made  in  a  very  brief  span  of  tin;e— 
and  more  are  to  come.  We  exi>ect  to  explore 
the  Moon,  not  Just  visit  It  or  photograpi:  it. 
We  plan  to  explore  and  chart  planets  as 
well.  We  shall  expand  our  Earth  laboratories 
Into  space  laboratories  and  extend  our  :-.a- 
tional  strength   into  the  space  dlmensi'  :;." 

That  is  the  spirit  that  led  to  passage  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  in 
1958,  the  establishment  of  NASA,  the  ac- 
celeration of  our  program  In  1961,  and  the 
determination  that  oiu  national  space  pro- 
gram shall  continue  to  add  greatly  to  Am  ri- 
can  power  and  prestige  during  each  sue  es- 
sive  year  of  this  decade. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  3  years,  I  feel 
that  rapid  progress  in  oui  national  sp.tce 
program  has  made  the  Nation  safer  .md 
stronger. 

But  I  am  even  more  Impressed  by  the 
potential  value  of  the  Intangible  resor.r  f5 
we  are  creating  for  the  Nation  through  p.n 
active,  well-planned  and  well-balanced  tr.ce 
program. 

One  of  the  great  achievements  in  tliese 
early  years  of  the  space  age  has  been  'he 
versatile  and  productive  Goverrunent-lnd  i.^- 
try-tinlverslty  team  which  we  have  broiiL-ht 
Into  being  and  which  help*  make  maximum 
use  of  new  information.  With  our  dei -o- 
cratlc  system  of  government,  and  our  free 
economic  system,  and  our  belief  In  seckn.g 
out  the  truth,  we  have  created  the  instiiu.- 
tions  and  the  organizational  framework  to 
meet  whatever  challenges  our  generation  and 
many  more  generations  of  Americans  may 
face  in  space. 
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Eight  years  ago,  we  were  not  so  prepared 
to  welcome  or  to  oc^je  with  the  8p€u»  age;  but 
rue  are  today.  We  look  backward  In  wonder 
not  at  what  we  did  8  years  ago.  but  at  tlie 
dist;uice  we  have  come  since  then.  W«  look 
forward  with  confidence  and  great  expecta- 
tions. 

Many  of  you  here  are  and  have  been  vital 
cogs  in  our  space  efforts,  for  it  Is  one  of  the 
ereatest  team  efforts  of  all  time. 
'  I  don't  need  to  recount  for  you  the  vital  role 
plaved  by  many  of  those  you  see  around  you. 
This  Is  not  Just  an  anniversary  for  me.  It's 
one  for  all  of  \is.  for  practically  every  man 
here  played  some  role  in  the  events  of  3 
ye-T-rs  ago.  But  the  past  Is  only  good  as  It 
gives  us  the  tools  for  tomorrow. 

To  wax  philosophical  for  a  moment,  we 
might  liken  our  space  program  to  one  of 
Plato's  allegories.  He  told  of  prisoners 
chained  in  a  cave  for  so  long  they  had  lost 
touch  with  reality  and  felt  that  their  whole 
existence  was  wrapped  up  in  the  shadows 
they  could  see  on  the  wall  ahead  of  them. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  if  one  escaped  to  the 
outside  world  and  returned  to  tell  the  oth- 
ers of  what  really  lay  outside  the  dark  cave, 
they  would  probably  think  him  completely 
crazy. 

Even  though  we  have  seen  such  tremen- 
dous breaktliroughs  In  scientific  knowledge 
in  recent  years,  our  knowledge  has  necessar- 
ily been  limited  to  such  a  "cave",  for  prac- 
tically all  we  know  has  been  limited  to  this 
one  tiny  speck  of  earth  In  a  much  larger  en- 
vironment. But  that  Is  In  the  process  of  be- 
ing changed  and  with  a  rapidity  no  one  can 
lorecast. 

What  a  tremendous  future  we  have  In 
store. 
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words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clcxjk  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Rkcohd  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pm.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  toithheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  pubUcation  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  dasrs  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 


Congress  may   be   printed   in    the   Congres- 
sional Recoro. 

10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
p>endlz  to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  pl«w:e.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  b«  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Recxjrd.  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend hU  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communlcatiofls  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  0,l^cial  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  m  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 
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West  ^ginians  Hear  Challenging  Spirit- 
nal  Message  From  U.S.  Senator  J. 
Caleb  Boggs  at  Governor's  Prayer 
Breakfast — State's  Chief  Ezecutiye 
Hnlett  C.  Smith  Speaks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  February  22,  1965,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  at 
the  annual  Grovemor's  prayer  breakfast. 
Sponsored  by  recently  elected  Gov.  Hu- 
lett  C.  Smith,  this  memorable  event  was 
attended  by  approximately  350  citizens 
from  all  sections  of  the  Mountain  State. 
Mayors,  college  presidents,  student  lead- 
ers, clergymen,  businessmen,  represent- 
atives of  State  and  local  governments, 
labor  unions,  and  industry  were  present. 

The  program  was  opened  with  the 
singing  of  "America,"  led  by  Jack  Clin- 
ard,  choir  director  at  Alderson-Broad- 
dus  College,  Philippi.  Judge  John  W. 
Hereford,  of  Huntington,  presided.  Dr. 
William  J.  L.  Wallace,  president  of  West 
Virginia  State  College,  gave  an  inspiring 
invocation. 

Following  breakfast,  honored  guests 
were  introduced,  including  the  former 
Governor  of  West  Virginia,  the  Honor- 
able William  Wallace  Barron. 

The  Old  Testament  lesson  was  read  by 
the  Honorable  Paul  L.  Jefferson.  District 
Manager  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  lesson  from  the  New 
Testament  was  presented  by  the  Honor- 
able Laban  White,  Jr.,  speaker  of  the 
West  Virginia  House  of  Delegates.  Cecil 
Kelly,  of  Charleston,  then  delivered 
words  of  intercession  for  National,  State, 
and  local  elective  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  distinct  pleas- 
ure to  present  the  principal  speaker  of 
the  morning,  the  Honorable  J.  Caleb 
BoGGS,  U.S.  Senator  from  Delaware.  The 
sincere  and  stirring  words  of  our  col- 
league were  warmly  received  by  an  ap- 
preciative audience.  After  outlining  the 
difficult  and  dangerous  times  in  which 
we  live.  Senator  Boggs  pointed  out  that 
we  must  continue  to  rely  on  Almighty 
God  for  strength  and  guidance. 

None  of  us  Is  so  self-sufl^cient  that  we  do 
not  need  to  lean  on  the  Almighty.  Our  Na- 
tion's first  leaders  did,  and  were  humble 
enough  to  acknowledge  it.  The  great  men 
of  our  Nation  In  the  generations  since  have 
understood  their  own  limitations  and  there- 
fore turned  to  God. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Senator  Boggs" 
address.  Governor  Smith  spoke  briefly. 
He  emphasized  the  need  for  constant  and 
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thankful  prayer  as  a  soui-ce  of  direction 
for  lives  or  service  to  mankind. 

The  program  closed  with  the  singing 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  Ub.  Clinard,  ac- 
companied by  Wayne  Eich,  and  a  mean- 
ingful benediction  by  Dr.  Stewart  H. 
Smith,  president  of  Marsliall  University, 
Huntington. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  thai  the  fol- 
lowing portions  of  the  program  at  the 
West  Virginia  Governor's  prayer  break- 
fast be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record : 

Introduction  of  U.S.  Senator  J.  Caleb 
Boggs  by  Senator  Jennimgs  Randolph; 
devotional  message  by  Senator  J.  Caleb 
Boggs;  remarks  of  Gov.  Hulett  C.  Smith, 
of  West  Virginia;  benediction  by  Dr. 
Stewart  H.  Smith,  president.  Marshall 
University,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Governor's  Prayer    Breakfast.   Charleston 
Civic  Center,  February  22.  1965 

remarks  of  senator  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH, 
DEMOCRAT.  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA,  INTRODUCING 
SENATOR  J.  CALEB  BOGGS,  OF  DELAWARE 

It  was  with  genuine  appreciation  that  I 
accepted  the  invitation  to  i>articipate  in  this 
noteworthy  event — the  Governors  prayer 
breakfast. 

It  is  significant  to  witness  those  respon- 
sible in  government,  edcuation,  and  private 
industry  joining  together  to  ask  guidance  for 
enlightened  leadership,  to  reaffirm  a  faith 
in  the  Divine  Being,  and  to  give  expression 
to  the  principle  of  religio\is  conviction.  It 
affords  us  the  opportunity  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  no  physical  courage,  no  brilliant 
intellect,  and  no  great  strength  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  divine  assistance,  which  s\istains 
mankind. 

I  am  fiddltionally  appreciative  of  leaving 
the  privilege  of  Introducing  our  guest 
speaker,  the  Honorable  J.  Caleb  Boggs,  U.S. 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Senator  Boggs  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1946.  after  serving  with 
distinction  and  valor  in  numerous  Wprld 
War  II  campaigns  of  the  European  theater  of 
operations.  Since  that  time  he  has  main- 
tained an  uninterrupted  record  of  public 
service  to  this  Nation  and  his  native  State 
of  Delaware — 6  years  In  tha  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  8  years  as  Governor,  and 
more  recently,  5  years  as  an  able  Senator. 

Last  year.  Senator  Boggs  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  Connecticut  prayer  break- 
fast sponsored  by  the  Governor  of  that  State, 
and  also  at  a  similar  event  organized  by  the 
President  of  Costa  Rica,  in  Central  America. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  meet  with  this  devoted 
colleague  and  my  cherished  friend,  at  our 
weekly  Senate  prayer  brenl^fa-st.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  his  message  this  monuiig  will  be 
most  helpful  and  inspiring. 

speech  by  U.S.  SENATOR  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

Thank  you,  Senator  Randolph. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reverend  clergy,  Governor 
Smith,  distinguished  guests,  and  friends,  it 
is  an  honor  to  be  with  you  here  in  the  great 
State  of  West  Virginia  this  morning,  and  it 
is  an  additional  honor,  I  assure  you,  to  be 
Introduced  by  a  Senator  I  admire  as  much 
as  I  do  Jennings  Randolph.    I  consider  him 


a  friend,  as  I  do  his  colleague.  Senator  Bvrd 

I  can't  think  of  any  better  way  to  mark 
the  birthday  of  our  first  President  th:,n 
gathering  together  at  this  wonderful  Gov- 
ernor's prayer  breakfast.  This  event  has  not 
come  about  by  chance,  I  well  realize.  It  lias 
involved  the  hard  work  of  many  people.  ;uid 
especially  the  unflagging  efforts  of  Judge 
Hereford. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  meet  Judge  Here:  nrd 
at  one  of  our  Senate  prayer  breakfasi.'v  in 
Washington  and  knowing  him  made  me  all 
the  more  eager  to  accept  your  kind  invita- 
tion to  come  here  today. 

May  I  congratulate  Governor  Smith  in  liuv- 
ing  this  prayer  breakfast,  and  congratulate 
each  one  of  you  as  well,  because  simply  by 
being  here  this  morning  you  are  giving  wit- 
ness to  the  importance  you  attach  to  sj.^irit- 
ual  values. 

Many  of  you  have  come  here  this  muin- 
ing  at  considerable  personal  sacrifice  and  in- 
convenience, and  that  makes  your  preseuce 
all  the  more  meaningful.  I  salute  you  I 
am  sure  you  will  find  rewarding  both  the 
fellowship  and  sense  of  spiritual  purpuse 
evident  in  this  gathering. 

What  we  are  doing  today  is  the  outgrowtla 
of  a  movement  started  about  30  years  agt  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  where  a  group  of  busincis- 
men  met  and  resolved  that  some  action 
must  be  taken  to  improve  the  corrupt  m(.r,a 
and  civic  conditions  of  the  community. 
From  this  nucleus  prayer  breakfast  meet  hie. 
groups  have  been  organized  in  every  part  ol 
the  United  States  and  in  many  foreign  laiius. 

I  am  personally  most  familiar  with  the 
Senate  prayer  breakfast  group,  which  m-:s;s 
every  Wednesday  while  Congress  is  in  pps- 
sion.  After  breakfast  in  the  Capitol  we  li.nc 
a  30-minute  discussion  of  some  religions 
topic,  with  one  of  members  designated  eacn 
week  as  a  leader.  From  20  to  25  Senat.  rs 
usually  attend,  and  the  discussion  is  bnUi 
informative  and  entertaining.  Both  of  y<  ur 
distinguished  Senators  participate.  I  .  ni 
happy  to  say. 

Many  of  the  participants,  as  you  niiaht 
imagine,  feel  they  can  make  a  spiritual  point 
best  by  telling  a  little  story,  and  some  ol 
the  Senate's  best  storytellers  belong  to  this 
group. 

The  other  day  Senator  Robertson,  of  v^  ar 
neighboring  State  of  Virginia,  for  instiiiue, 
used  the  following  story  to  illustrate  a  pojMt. 

He  told  about  this  man  who  had  been  n\ 
the  great  Johnstown  fiood,  and  had  helped 
rescue  some  of  the  people  whose  home.<;  v.  t  re 
swept  away  in  that  famous  disaster. 

He  Just  couldn't  forget  the  flood,  and  :n 
his  travels  always  telling  about  what  a  tre- 
mendous event  it  was. 

He  finally  died  and  went  to  heaven  .\,s 
soon  as  he  got  within  the  pearly  gatei^  iie 
struck  up  a  conversation  with  St.  Peter. 

"Let  me  teU  you  about  the  great  Joiui.s- 
town  flood."  he  said,  and  then  did,  at  gr>  it 
length. 

"Tlie  next  time  you  have  a  meeting  up 
here,  St.  Peter."  he  said,  "how  about  p  .;- 
ting  me  on  the  program.  I'd  like  to  tell  fi  :k.s 
about  this  flood." 

St.  Peter  obliged  and  a  couple  of  works 
later  got  him  on  the  program  for  a  nic  t- 
ing. 

Just  as  the  fellow  was  about  to  spei.k. 
though,  St.  Peter  leaned  over  and  wlii^- 
pered  to  him : 

"Perhaps  I  ought  to  tell  you,"  he  said, 
"Noah  Is  in  the  audience." 
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These  weekly  prayer  breakfasts  mean  a 
great  deal  to  me  personally,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  tbe  idea  1b  rapidly  catching  aa. 
throughout  the  country.  At  the  Presidential 
prayer  breakfast  In  Washington  earlier  thla 
month,  for  Instance,  It  was  reported  that  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  small  groups  are  meet- 
in::  regularly  to  foster  faith  and  freedom  in 
this  land  and  arovind  the  world.  Partici- 
pants include  businessmen,  civic  officials,  sec- 
retaries, clerks,  housewives,  and  college 
students. 

What  has  given  the  greatest  impetus  to 
brr.ikfasts  such  as  this  one.  of  pourse.  are 
the  annual  Presidential  prayer"  breakfasts 
wl.lch  I  Just  mentioned.  I  dont  know  how 
m.  ny  of  you  were  privileged  to  attend  this 
yc;  r's  breakfast — although  your  Governor 
ar.d  Mrs.  Smith  were  there.  I  know — but_I 
gi.e  you  my  personal  reaction  that  it  was 
ihe  most  impressive  of  the  10  or  so  which 
I  h.ive  been  to. 

The  very  fact  that  more  than  2.500  busy 
people  gathered  together,  including  the  Pres- 
id'^nt.  the  Vice  President,  members  of  the 
C'.blnet,  members  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
ir.i-mbers  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  Governors 
o:  the  various  States,  and  over  half  the  mem- 
bprhip  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrnresentatives,  as  well  as  religious  and  lay 
le.dcrs  from  across  the  Nation,  gives  ample 
testimony  of  the  importance  annual  event 
h  s  achieved. 

The  Presidential  prayer  breakfast  affirms, 
as  does  this  one,  that  our  Nation's  leaders 
recognize  their  reliance  upon  God  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  private  and  public  lives. 

It  Is  also  Indisputable  evidence,  it  seems 
to  me,  of  the  key  role  that  faith  In  God 
his  played,  and  plays  today,  in  the  govern- 
r.-.ental  life  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  a  spiritual  heritage.  It  sets  our 
Ni-.tion  apart.  It  is  an  indispensable  source 
of  our  country's  strength. 

I  can't  help  but  wonder  what  would  have 
be?!!  the  response  if  a  breakfast  such  as  this 
one  were  held  about  190  years  ago  at  the 
xvwe  of  our  Nation's  founding. 

li  we  can  Imagine  for  the  moment  that 
tl;e  great  men  of  that  day  could  have  over- 
con-.e  the  problem  of  getting  quickly  from 
one  place  to  another,  I  am  sure  we  could 
s.fcly  count  on  an  illustriovls  attendance. 

The  man  whose  birthday  we  celebrate 
t.Hlay  would  have  come.  Of  that  we  have  no 
duLibt.  He  well  understood,  and  frequently 
e:; Dressed,  his  dependence  on  God. 

His  little  prayer  after  his  Inauguration  in 
17S9  comes  immediately  to  mind. 

•Almighty  God,  we  make  our  earnest  prayer 
t:-.tt  Thou  wilt  keep  the  United  States  in 
my  holy  protection;  that  Thou  wilt  incline 
the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit 
of  subordination  and  obedience  to  govern- 
ment; to  entertain  a  brotherly  affection  and 
love  for  one  another  and  for  their  fellow 
citizens  of  the  United  States  at  large." 

Old  Benjamin  Franklin  would  have  come, 
I  believe.  Many  will  remember  that  in  the 
nudst  of  framing  our  Federal  Constitution, 
it  was  he  who  said: 

"If  it  be  true  that  not  a  sparrow  can  fall 
til  the  ground  without  His  notice,  how  can 
w_^  hope  to  see  a  new  empire  arise  without 
H.-,  aid." 

Tliese  first  heroes  of  our  struggle  to  be- 
C'  nie  a  nation  are  here  no  longer,  of  course. 
i.'.r  are  their  dedicated  companions,  but  I 
;i:n  convinced  we  are  helping  to  perpetuate 
tV.cir  ideals  by  gathering  here  together  in 
.spiritual  fellowship  this  morning. 

Like  pur  Nation's  Founding  Fathers,  we 
are  of  diverse  faiths,  but  we  recognize  that 
this  does  not  prevent  our  common  acknowl- 
edgment of  dependence  upon  God. 

Like  our  Nation's  Founding  Fathers,  we 
"re  of  different  backgrounds  and  occupa- 
tions, but  this  does  not  diminish  the  under- 


standing '^^•"d  appreciation  we  have  of  our 
Nation's  spiritual  heritage. 

Like  our  Nation's  Pounding  Fathers,  we 
are  not  always  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
our  personal  and  public  Uves,  but  this  doee 
not  prevent  us  from  overcoming  the  defeats 
of  the  day  and  setting  out  anew  toward  goals 
to  enrich  not  only  our  Uves,  but  the  lives 
of  those  around  us. 

Above  all.  our  Nation's  Founding  Fathers 
accepted  their  responsibilities  as  men  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  this  ac- 
ceptance won  for  them,  and  us.  the  Nation 
we  have  today. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  in  these 
different  days  and  times  we,  no  less  than  our 
forefathers,  will  accept  our  responsibilities 
and  acquit  them  honorably. 

But  we  need  help,  and  that  is  what  brings 
us  together  this  morning. 

To  quote  from  Corinthians:  "Where  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty." 

Our  actions  must  be  buttressed  by  faith, 
the  same  faith  which  guided  the  architects 
of  our  Nation.  Their  burdens  were  great, 
as  ours  are  today,  and  we  need  great  faith 
if  we  are  to  see  our  country  through  the  trou- 
bles of  this  modern  age. 

Change  and  challenge  are  everywhere. 
The  world   Is   aflame  with   the  fierce   de- 
sires of   new  nations  lunging  toward  their 
own  destinies. 

We  know  the  people  of  the  world  are 
buffeted  by  ideas  based  on  a  godless  Ideology 
which  seeks  to  sweep  away  our  basic  beliefs 
In  the  Individual  worth  and  dignity  of  man. 
We  dare  not  be  any  less  resolute  than  the 
patriots  of  an  earlier  day,  particularly  the 
great  pmtrlot  we  honor  today.  And  we  dare 
not  overlook  the  rock  of  faith  which  sup- 
ported our  struggling  Nation's  leaders  in 
their  gloomiest  hours. 

You  may  have  noticed  the  Interesting  ar- 
ticle in  the  current  issue  of  the  American 
Legion  magazine  describing  the  cruel  con- 
ditions under  which  Washington's  tattered 
army  crossed  the  Delaware  River  and  cap- 
tured Trenton.  His  soldiers'  feet  were 
bloodied  by  the  ordeal  and  left  the  snow 
red.  But  they  kept  on,  and  their  victory 
rallied  the  young  Nation  at  a  time  when  it 
was  faltering  badly.  Who  can  doubt  that 
Washington's  great  faith,  and  the  faith  of 
his  men,  was  intimately  Involved  in  this 
miraculous  i>erformance  by  a  patchwork 
army. 

It  takes  but  little  reading  of  history  to 
realize  tbat  those  who  strained  to  give  birth 
to  this  Nation  wrestled  against  tremendous 
odds,  and  stood  to  lose  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes if  their  cause  had  been  unsuccessful. 
Faith  was  the  additional  Ingredient  in  a 
revolutionary  struggle  marked  by  a  succes- 
sion of  defeats  before  the  final  victory.  But 
the  determination  to  guarantee  to  citizens 
of  a  new  nation  "certain  inalienable  rights 
•  •  •  endowed  by  their  Creator"  was  too 
strong,  with  God's  help,  to  be  denied. 

We  all  know  that  in  the  course  of  our 
Nation's  history  our  leaders  have  had  to 
contend  with  many  pitfalls,  and  that  prayer 
has  helped  guide  them  through. 

Who  can  forget  Lincoln's  well-known  dec- 
laration: "I  have  been  driven  many  times  to 
my  knees  by  the  ovei-whelmlug  conviction 
that  I  had  nowhere  else  to  go." 

If  I  could  leave  one  thought  with  you  to- 
day, it  would  be  this: 

None  of  us  is  so  self-sufficient  that  we  do 
not  need  to  lean  on  the  Almighty.  Our  Na- 
tion's first  leaders  did,  and  were  humble 
enough  to  acknowledge  it.  The  great  men 
of  our  Nation  In  the  generations  since  have 
understood  their  own  limitations  and  there- 
fore turned  to  God. 

In  modern  times,  as  well  as  in  the  past, 
we  can  heed  the  spiritual  thoughts  of  great 
men. 


President  Eisenhower,  fen-  instance,  asked 
tlie  Nation  to  pray  with  him  at  bis  first  In- 
auguration. His  personal  prayer  is  a  znov- 
ing  declaration  of  faith,  and  I  will  quote 
part  of  it  for  you : 

"Almighty  God,  as  we  stand  here  at  this 
moment,  my  future  associates  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  Join  me  In 
beseeching  that  Thou  wUt  make  full  and 
complete  our  dedication  €b  the  service  of  the 
people  in  this  throng  and  their  fellow  citi- 
zens everywhere.  Give  us,  we  pray,  the  power 
to  discern  right  from  wrong,  and  allow  all 
our  words  and  actions  to  be  governed  there- 
by and  b>  the  laws  of  the  laud." 

And  President  Kennedy  said  at  a  Presi- 
dential prayer  breakfast  4  years  ago: 

"No  man  who  enters  upon  the  office  to 
which  I  have  succeeded  can  fail  to  recognize 
how  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
placed  special  reliance  upon  his  faith  in  God. 
Every  President  has  taken  comfort  and  cour- 
age when  told,  as  we  are  told  today,  that  the 
Lord  'will  be  with  thee.  He  will  not  faU  thee 
nor  forsake  thee.  Pear  not — neither  be  thou 
dismayed.'  " 

Just  19  days  ago,  at  the  breakfast  In  Wash- 
ington which  I  have  mentioned,  President 
Johnson  solemnly  said: 

"I  find  for  myself,  as  I  know  men  and 
women  throughout  this  great  Government 
of  ours  also  find,  a  sustaining  strength  from 
the  moments  of  prayer,  whether  we  assemble 
together  or  whether  we  pray  silently  alone. 
What  has  become  a  tradition  and  practice  in 
our  times  is  actually  one  of  the  oldest  public 
traditions  of  our  national  life." 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  caU  attention  to 
the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  inaugural 
address  of  your  fine  Governor,  delivered  Just 
over  a  month  ago: 

"I  pray  to  Almighty  G'od  that  I  be  given 
the  light  to  perform  my  duties  with  courage, 
wisdom,  and  compassion. 

"With  this  prayer,  I  welcome  the  chal- 
lenges and  the  burdens;  the  tasks  and  the 
responsibilities  of  this  office." 

These  words  follow  in  the  splendid  tradi- 
tion of  the  other  great  Americans  I  have 
mentioned. 

I  dont  have  to  tell  you  that  we  live  In  a 
turbulent  20th-century  world.  It  Is  a  world 
where  men  search  for  answers — and  some- 
times make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
computers  can  answer  everything  for  them. 
But  computers  don't  fathom  the  human 
heart.  To  move  the  mountains  of  inner 
problems  which  modern  life  brings  we  need 
to  turn  to  God.  And  if  we  learn  to  live  and 
work  in  harmony  with  God's  wUl — If  we  here 
make  a  commitment  to  do  so  and  Join  oth- 
ers in  other  places  with  the  same  goal — then 
surely  our  communities.  States,  and  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  will  see  a  brighter  tomor- 
row. 

Regardless  of  our  station  in  life,  we  are 
all  builders  of  the  future.  In  all  that  we  do 
we  are  adding  to  the  heritage  of  our  chil- 
dren. Let  us  remember  in  oxir  work  the  an- 
cient psalm:  "Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  It." 

Thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  having  me 
here  today. 

remarks  or  GOV.  hulett  c.  smith 
V*'e  are  here  this  morning  because  we  have 
an  understanding  of  the   power  of  prayer, 
and  because  we  want  to  renew  and  strength- 
en  our   personal  relationship  with  God. 
Prayer  should  not  be  "a  sometime  thing." 
On  George  Washington's  birthday,  we  are 
reminded  of  his  frequent  practice  of  prayer, 
as  he  led   this  Nation  in   its  most  crucial 
moments  •  •  •  and  of  his  realization  of  the 
value  of  prayer. 

In  his  first  inaugiiral  address,  Washing- 
ton, recognized  the  Importance  of  prayer  In 
the  affairs  of  government  when  he  said: 
"The  •   •   •  smiles  of  Heaven  can  never  be 
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-expected  on  a  nation  that  disregards  the 
eternal  niles  of  order  and  right  which  Heaven 
Itself  has  ordained." 
The  same  Is  true  today. 

Onx  determination  as  men  and  women 
living  today,  then,  should  he  to  make  prayer 
not  "a  sometime  thing,"  but  a  continuing 
habit. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  void  in  our  under- 
standing of  prayer  is  that  our  prayers  are 
often  like  voices  of  those  crying  out  in  need 
from,  the  wilderness  •  •  •  instead  of  voices 
raised  in  thanksgiving  and  JubUlatlon  for  the 
good  which  is  ovirs. 

It  has  been  said,  "He  who  cannot  pray 
when  the  sun  Is  shining  will  not  know  how 
to  pray  when  the  clouds  come." 

Today,  let  us  give  thanks  tar  the  beauty 
of  this  land,  as  we  ask  for  help  in  the  lead- 
ership of  ova  State  and  Nation. 

Let  us  give  thanks  for  the  privilege  of  liv- 
ing In  a  free  society,  as  we  ask  for  the  cour- 
age and  compassion  to  perform  our  respective 
roles  in  society  well. 

Let  us  give  thanks  for  the  abundance 
which  has  been  ours  to  share  in  the  past, 
as  we  ask  for  help  In  bringing  West  Vir- 
ginia and  her  people  to  a  happy  and  healthy 
future. 
Let  us  always  pray  with  thanksgiving. 
Those  of  us  who  have  the  responsibility 
of  guiding  the  future  of  this  State,  and  who 
have  the  privilege  of  being  a  part  of 
government,  recognize  our  great  need  to  be 
in  constant  conversation  with  God. 

Our  State  is  at  a  new  junctvu-e  In  history, 
and  today,  we  prayerfully  seek  His  wisdom 
in  meeting  the  many  problems  we  face  to 
take  us  from  an  era  of  mediocrity  to  an  era 
of  excellence. 

The  need  for  His  guidance  in  our  dally  en- 
deavors was  the  basis  for  the  goal  to  add  a 
chapel  •  •  •  a  prayer  room  •  •  •  to  the  State 
capitol  •  •  •  a  quiet  sanctuary,  where  men 
and  women  in  government  can  have  a  place 
away  from  the  complexities  and  often  hectic 
schedule  of  dally  chores  and  meetings  for 
the  most  Important  meeting  of  all — a  prayer- 
ful meeting  and  conversation  with  God. 

Today,  as  we  pray  together,  let  our 
prayers  be  that  we  may  all  work  together  in 
a  spirit  of  understanding  and  compassion, 
and  that  we  may  govern  wisely  in  this  State. 
This  prayer  breakfast  may  be  the  rock 
that  is  thrown  into  a  pond  •  •  •  from  which 
ripples  flow  outward. 

May  it  expand  to  our  cities.  May  It  go  to 
our  college  campuses.  May  it  lead  men  and 
women  to  come  together  for  the  highest  pur- 
pose of  all — the  purpose  of  recognizing  and 
tmderstandlng  the  greatness  that  can  be 
ours  through  uniting  in  prayer  to  Almighty 
God. 

BENEDICTION  BY  DR.  STEWART  H.  SMITH, 
PRESIDENT,  MARSHALL  UNIVERSrTY,  HUNTING- 
TON,   W.    VA. 

We  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  the  privilege  of 
participating  In  this  prayer  breakfast.  We 
ask  Thy  richest  blessing  upon  Governor 
Smith,  his  family  and  his  associates  in  State 
government. 

May  we  all  return  to  our  daily  tasks  re- 
freshed and  inspired — with  a  deeper  resolve 
to  help  improve  the  educational,  economic, 
and  especially  the  moral  conditions  of  our 
fellow  West  Virginians. 

We  know  that  the  greatest  strength  we 
h.-ive  is  not  political  or  industrial — but  the 
strength  of  the  human  spirit. 

Our  Governor  has  called  upon  all  of  us  to 
work  with  him  in  raising  the  sights  of  our 
people,  in  being  unsatisfied  with  anything 
loss  than  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  all 
our  endeavors. 

Let  us  resolve  this  morning  to  help  him 
lead  our  State  to  new  heights  of  achievement 
and  to  help  our  people  enjoy  a  healthier, 
happier,  and  a  greater  futiu-e. 

We  cannot  do  this  without  Thy  guidance — 
O  Lord,  give  us  the  courage  and  strength  and 
determination  to  do  what  we  know  needs  to 
be  done.    Amen. 


Senator  Dirksen  Makes  Acfeiireri  of  His 
Detractors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23. 1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Champaign- 
Urbana  News-Gazette  dated  January  21, 
1965: 

Senator  Everett  McKinlet  Dirksen  Makes 

Admirers  of  Most  op  His  Detractors 

(By  William  H.  Rentschler ) 

His  face  sags  a  little  mora,  and  the  sad 
eyes  are  tired.  His  massive  head,  covered 
with  wispy,  tousled  grey  hair,  is  thrust  for- 
ward. His  voice  is  measured  and  resonant 
and  instantly  familiar  to  countless  Illi- 
nois ans. 

And  when  Everett  McKiwley  Dirksen, 
leader  of  the  small  band  of  Eepublicans  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  speaks,  nearly  everyone — 
friend  and  foe  alike — listens.  For  this  Is  a 
man  who,  in  a  third  of  a  century  as  a  legis- 
lator in  Washington,  has  unmistakably 
carved  for  himself  a  place  as  one  of  the  great 
parliamentarians  in  the  Nation's  history. 

There  was  a  time  when  some  thought  him 
more  a  clown,  more  a  medium-grade  Shake- 
spearean actor,  than  a  politician  with  the 
stuff  of  statesmanship  in  him.  There  were 
those  who  thought  he  was  mare  a  master  of 
shallow  histrionics  than  of  legislative  com- 
plexities. But  Everett  Dirksen  has  made 
admirers  of  most  of  his  detractors  and,  in 
these  recent  years,  he  has  etched  an  impres- 
sive record,  and  performed  for  posterity. 

He  can  l)e  a  tough,  shrewd,  even  caustic 
opponent,  but  he  Is  almost  never  accused 
of  sheer  negativism.  With  Republicans  across 
the  land  howling  for  scapegoats  in  the  Wake 
of  the  November  3  disaster,  nobody  is  calling 
for  Dirksen's  scalp.  Yet  he  surely  is  not 
young,  glamorous,  or  typical  of  the  new 
image  which  some  Republican*  feel  is  essen- 
tial to  their  party's  resurgence.  The  answer 
is  that  nearly  everybody — some  grudgingly 
to  be  sure — respects  the  minority  leader 
from  Pekln. 

It  was  Dirksen  who  rallied  Republicans  in 
the  Senate  to  support  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  which  the  late  President  Kennedy  re- 
garded as  the  high  point  of  his  brief  tenure 
In  the  White  House.  For  this,  Dirksen  in- 
curred the  wrath  of  some  Republicans  who 
resented  his  "collaboration"  with  the  op- 
position. 

It  was  Dirksen  who  labored  painstakingly 
and  brought  into  play  his  matchless  behind- 
the-scenes  skill  to  forge  a  civil  rights  bill 
that  was  acceptable  to  80  percent  of  the 
Senate  membership.  For  this,  he  won  re- 
sounding praise  from  many  normally  an- 
tagonistic liberals,  including  some  national- 
ly syndicated  columnists,  who  anticipated 
with  unrestrained  glee  an  open  rupture  be- 
tween Dirksen  and  Senator  Barry  Goldwater, 
who  voted  against  the  civil  rights  bill.  But 
Dirksen.  ever  the  fox,  graciously  accepted 
the  kudos  and  then  proceeded  to  drive  the 
final  nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  aaiti-Goldwater 
forces. 

It  was  Dirksen  who  In  San  Francisco 
delivered  an  eloquent  nominating  speech  for 
Goldwater,  ramming  home  the  point  that  a 
great  national  political  party  must  not  insist 
on  conformity,  but  must  tolerate  and  even 
welcome  divergent  views. 

It  was  Dirksen  who  sensed  the  historic 
impact  of  the  Sxipreme  Court's  decision  on 
reapportionment,  which  requires  that  all 
State  legislative  bodies  be  divided  only  on 
the   basis   of   population.     Duksen   reacted 


vigorously  to  what  he  saw  as  one  more 
usurpation  of  the  States  dwindling  preroga- 
tlves.  He  fought  the  battle  In  Congress, 
finally  bowing  to  the  arm-twisting  prowess  of 
tJtLe  Wlilte  Hovise,  but  he  has  not  yet  kjst 
the  war. 

Shortly  after  Congress  convened  earlier 
this  month,  this  valiant  warrior  introductd  a 
constitutional  amendment,  on  which  his  suff 
had  labored  for  a  year,  assiu-lng  the  Slates 
the  right  to  retain  the  "Uttle  Federal  sys- 
tem." iinder  which  one  house  Is  divided  on 
the  basis  of  population,  the  other  on  geu- 
graphical  factors. 

These  are  the  big  issues  of  recent  Am.;;;- 
can  history  in  which  Everett  Dirksen  has 
played  a  very  big  role.  These  are  some  of 
the  historic  episodes  in  his  long  career  which 
surely  qualify  him  for  a  measure  of  great- 
ness. 

In  this  89th  Congress  the  Senate's  Repub- 
licans may  be  badly  outnumbered  and  gen- 
erally outvoted,  but,  with  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen  at  the  helm,  they  wUl  rarely  be  out- 
thought.  And  E>irksen,  all  the  while,  wii:  be 
adding  to  his  record  of  legislative  brilliance 
and  influence. 
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Management    and    Development    of 
Salmon,  Idaho,  National  Forest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEN  B.  JORDAN 

OF    IDAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.ATES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1965 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  in  Idaho  have  always  tried  to 
make  every  effort  to  improve  our  eco- 
nomic position  without  asking  for  oul- 
side  assistance.  Our  record  on  this  hns 
been  good.  With  so  much  of  our  land 
and  resources  still  under  the  manage- 
ment and  ownership  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, we  must  at  times  call  attention 
to  the  need  for  improving  and  accelerat- 
ing the  management  programs  of  some 
of  our  Federal  agencies  and  certain  re- 
source-development projects.  Apprc.xi- 
mately  two-thirds  of  Idaho's  53  million 
acres  Is  still  federally  owned,  and  72  per- 
cent of  our  commercial  forests  are  under 
Uncle  Sam's  management.  Salmon. 
Idaho,  Is  one  of  our  communities  where 
the  management  and  development  of 
Federal  lands  have  a  very  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  economy.  It  is  situated 
in  Lemhi  County,  where  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  land  is  under  Federal 
ownership.  Mr.  Dave  Ainsworth,  who 
owns  and  operates  radio  station  KSRA. 
in  Salmon,  in  a  recent  editorial  made 
some  remarks  that  are  both  timely  and 
interesting.  I  ask  unanimous  con.';e.'n 
that  the  editorial  entitled  "It  Seems  to 
Me,"  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  ilie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  Seems  to  Me 

Good  afternoon,  friends,  some  interest iiig 
figures  were  revealed  this  last  week  in  a  re- 
port made  to  the  Timber  Industry  Commit- 
tee of  the  Salmon  Chamber  of  Commerce  by 
Paul  Kemp,  forestry  consultant  employed  by 
the  Western  Wood  Products  Association  to 
represent  the  wood  products  industry  and 
the  Salmon  Chamber  of  Commerce  working 
with  the  Forest  Service  In  the  development  of 


the  upcoming  allowable  cut  flgvues  for  the 
Salmon  National  Forest. 

Mr.  Kemp's  comments  to  the  chamber  of 
commerce  committee  were  reported  In  the 
news.  They  merit  some  further  comment 
and  explanation. 

Mr.  Kemp  said  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
inventory  figures  developed  by  the  Forest 
Service  covering  the  1,129,800  acres  of  so- 
called  commercial  timberland  in  the  Sal- 
mon National  Forest,  he  could  envision  a 
possible  and  conditional  annual  allowable 
cui  in  the  Salmon  Forest  of  75,656,000  board 
feet  of  Itunber  per  year.  This  is  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  three  times  the  pres- 
ent cut  in  the  Salmon  Forest. 

Wliether  that  figure  will  coincide  exactly 
with  the  figure  which  will  be  arrived  at  by 
the  Forest  Service  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
Forest  Office  is  still  working  on  the  actual 
pr  .posal,  which  is  to  be  completed  by  April  1. 
.■Mter  that  it  mtist  go  to  the  oflftce  of  the 
reiional  forester  for  final  approval. 

It  is  entirely  probable  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice will  view  some  of  the  inventory  figures 
in  .1  different  light  than  does  Mr.  Kemp,  who 
as  a  representative  of  the  timber  industry 
probably  views  the  figures  a  little  more  opti- 
mistically than  will  the  Forest  Service.  But 
it  does  appear  that  allowable  cut  for  the 
Salmon  Forest  will  be  somewhat  larger  than 
thev  presently  are. 

However  that  may  be,  Mr.  Kemp's  use  of 
the  word  "conditional"  in  describing  the  pos- 
sible allowable  cut  in  the  forest  is  an  im- 
portant word,  because  allowable  cut,  based 
on  a  100-year  projection  is  affected  so  much 
bv  availability  of  timber  and  by  interim  re- 
appraisal. There  are  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
iou.s  of  feet  of  timber  in  the  Salmon  Na- 
tional Forest  which  are  subject  to  commer- 
ci-.l  cutting  and  subject  to  inclusion  in  a 
s'.;  tained  yield  harvesting  plan  for  the  for- 
e.-.  whlcli  as  of  the  moment  are  not  now 
X.  .liable  because  there's  no  way  to  get  in 
and  get  out. 

The  Forest  Service  contends  and  probably 
ri.;htly,  that  there  are  also  large  quantities 
of  theoretically  commercial  timber — that  is 
timber  that  if  harvested  would  be  sawtimber 
—which  are  located  in  areas  of  inaccessibility 
b  )th  as  to  road  and  physical  aspects  of  the 
area  in  which  they  are  growing,  that  are  not 
subject  to  profitable  cutting  by  methods  now 
ii,  use  in  the  Salmon  National  Forest. 

These  are  part  of  the  conditions  in  con- 
r-.;tion  with  the  possibility  that  there  will 
be  an  actual  allowable  cut  of  approaching 
the  75-million-board-foot  figure. 

Another  one  of  the  conditions  is  the  usa- 
bility of  the  species  which  are  involved  in 
tiie  forest. 

Mr.  Kemp  gave  the  following  figures  as  to 
annual  cut  by  species.  Douglas-fir,  37,823,000 
board  feet.  Ponderosa  pine,  10,693,000; 
wiiitebark  (or  limber)  pine,  3,424,000;  lodge- 
pcle  pine,  7,825,000;  alpine  fir,  7,058,000; 
cnglemann  spruce,  8,833,000.  As  of  the  pres- 
ent moment,  the  major  cut  in  the  Salmon 
National  Forest  is  of  Douglas-fir  and  ponder- 
osa pine.  Some  of  the  other  minor  species 
are  cut  to  a  certain  extent  as  they  appear 
in  small  stands  with  the  major  species. 

Some  of  the  species  are  hardly  cut  at  all. 
LoUgepoie,  for  instance,  of  which  there  are 
vast  expanses,  much  of  it  in  stagnant  thick 
stand  of  small  pole  size  trees,  is  hardly  cut 
at  all.  And  there  is  much  of  the  lodgepole 
that,  unless  large  areas  are  thinned  for  some 
specialized  use,  would  never  reach  sawtimber 
.size.  LodgepKJle  is  a  species  that  is  used 
largely  in  the  paper  pulp  industry.  But  there 
IS  no  pulpmlll  in  the  Salmon  River  area,  and 
w'th  transportation  facilities  as  they  are, 
there's  little  chance  there  will  be  at  least  in 
'he  foreseeable  future. 

Whitebark,  or  limber  pine,  listed  for 
3  424,000  board  feet  of  annual  cut,  may  or 
may  not  be  an  important  factor  in  the  future 
of  the  timber  industry.  It  is  a  high-growing 
tree,   and   Is  often  found   in   areas   now   so 


inaccessible  we  are  told  it's  entirely  possible 
new  methods  of  timber  harvest  will  have  to 
be  instituted  In  the  forest  before  it  caii  be 
profitably  barvested.  As  earlier  Indicated, 
this  same  condition  holds  true  of  some  ot 
the  other  more  popular  species. 

The  major  condition  which  affects  the  gen- 
eral public  In  the  Salmon  River  area,  how- 
ever, is  the  question  of  getting  the  roads 
built  to  make  the  timber  accessible.  Many 
of  the  major  roads  wm  have  to  be  buUt  with 
appropriated  funds.  Although  construction 
of  roads  other  than  the  major  access  roads, 
done  with  appropriated  money,  is  actually 
charged  back  against  the  timber  cut,  it  is 
not  practical,  Mr.  Kemp  pointed  out  in  his 
report  to  the  local  committee,  to  expect  to- 
day's cut  of  timber  to  exclusively  stand  the 
cost  of  road  construction  which  will  make 
possible  timber  harvests  in  the  future  years, 
maybe  50  <Mr  75  years  from  now. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  at  the  meeting 
the  other  day  that  in  view  of  the  increased 
pressure  for  recreation,  the  road  network  in 
the  Salmon  Forest,  much  of  It  being  con- 
structed with  the  proceeds  of  timber  sales.  Is 
greatly  enhancing  the  recreational  possibili- 
ties of  the  forest,  and  hence  should  be  at 
least  partially  carried  by  appropriated  rec- 
reational funds. 

One  comment  that  appeared  in  the  meet- 
ing was  the  fact  that  there  are  many  attrac- 
tive lakes  In  the  Salmon  Forest  which  are 
to  all  Intents  and  purposes  totally  unavaU- 
able  to  the  recreation  seeker,  but  which 
would  become  available  and  probably  will  be 
as  the  forest  access  road  network  is  devel- 
oped. Here  again,  the  question  arises, 
should  the  timber  alone  be  charged  with  the 
construction  of  these  roads  which  will  ulti- 
mately greatly  affect  the  usability  of  the 
Salmon  National  Forest  as  a  recreational 
area? 

These  are  all  questions  that  must  be  an- 
swered— not  by  the  residents  of  the  Salmon 
River  area,  not  by  the  Salmon  office  of  the 
Forest  Service,  but  rather  by  the  Congress, 
and  the  President's  advisers  who  are  so  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  the  recrea- 
tional possibilities  of  the  multiple-use  na- 
tional forest  lands. 

Mr.  Kemp  made  one  most  pertinent  state- 
ment. He  said.  "If  the  Federal  Government 
is  willing  to  spend  millions  and  billions  of 
dollars  to  improve  the  economy  of  foreign 
countries,  it  might  be  persuaded  to  spend 
some  of  it  to  Improve  the  economy  here  at 
home,  particularly  when  the  land  Involved 
already  is  federally  owned." 

This  leads  one  to  think  back  several 
months  to  the  letter  in  "It  Seems  to  Me" 
which  first  appeared  in  the  Butte,  Mont., 
daily,  in  which  the  writer  suggested  that  one 
of  the  most  important  contributions  that 
could  be  made  to  the  development  <rf  the 
economy  of  the  upper  intermountain  west 
would  be  construction,  possibly  as  a  Federal 
project  with  later  operation  lease  to  a  con- 
necting railroad,  of  a  raU  line  into  the 
Salmon  River  area.  That,  of  course,  goes 
back  to  the  tragedy  of  1939  when  the  old 
Gilmore  and  Pittsburg— an  orphan,  actually 
owned  by  the  Northern  Pacific  but  not  con- 
necting with  NP  lines,  was  torn  up  and 
junked. 

This  all  seems  to  wander  a  long  way  from 
the  question  of  the  development  of  greater 
allowable  cut  figures  for  the  Salmon  National 
Forest,  the  develcqjment  of  markets  for  tim- 
ber products  of  the  forest,  the  development 
of  a  great  recreational  attraction  for  the  area. 
But  it  is  all  of  one  piece.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
economic  future  of  the  Salmon  River  area. 
If  it  were  possible  that  the  allowable  cut  in 
the  forest  were  tripled,  and  we  could  count 
on  it,  it's  entirely  probable  that  the  payroll 
of  the  timber  industry  would  increase  ma- 
terially— possibly  not  triple,  because  there 
would  be  economies  in  larger  operation — but 
there  certainly  would  be  a  greater  employ- 
ment directly  in  the  industry.  If  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  Industry  could  be  developed  to  use 


forest  products  which  are  now  on  the  un- 
usable list,  it  more  rapid  development  were 
made  of  the  recreational  faculties  of  the 
Salmon  Forest,  It  would  all  rebound  to  the 
Immediate  economic  benefit  of  the  area. 

We,  here  in  the  Salmon  River  area,  do  not 
consider  ourselves  to  be  another  Appalachia. 
We  don't  believe  that  we  need  vast  sums  of 
Federal  money  spent  in  the  area  to  bring  us 
back  to  life. 

But,  as  We  read  some  of  the  figures  on  the 
vast  and  speedy  economic  growth  of  the  rest 
of  the  Nation,  think  of  the  fact  that  volume 
of  business,  population,  and  other  economic 
factors  have  dropped  here  while  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  is  moving  ahead,  we  sometimes 
wonder  if  at  least  a  small  portion  of  the  great 
sums  being  spent  to  speed  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  foreign  nations  couldnt  be 
spent  here  to  improve  the  econcMnic  outlook 
of  an  area  such  as  this.  And  the  Salmon 
River  area  Isn't  the  only  section  of  the 
United  States  that  finds  itself  in  a  state  of 
more  or  less  economic  stagnation  and  regres- 
sion because  of  t&ctars  entirely  out  of  Its 
control. 

The  President's  economic  advisers  might 
t»ke  a  look.  The  flgtires  are  avaUable 
through  the  Census  Bureau.  It  might  be  a 
good  idea  for  someone  to  push  the  right  but- 
ton and  ask  one  of  those  fancy  computers  to 
come  up  with  the  first  simple  answer — what 
areas  of  the  country  are  not  reacting  to  the 
growth  which  President  Johnson  hopes  will 
lead  to  the  Great  Society? 

These  are  things  which  are  not  in  the  way 
of  handouts.  They  are  simply  a  realization 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  obligations  in 
connection  with  areas  whose  livelihood  de- 
pends upon  their  contact  with  Federal 
lands.  With  the  Federal  Government  own- 
ing something  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
land  In  the  county,  the  economy  of  Lemhi 
County  cannot  be  entirely  divorced  from 
what  the  Federal  agencies  do  with  the  land 
they  own. 

And  that's  the  way  it  seems  to  me  today. 
Join  \is  at  this  same  time  next  Sunday 
when  well  have  some  more  Ideas  to  discuss 
as  It  seems  to  me.  This  Is  Dave  Ainsworth, 
wishing  you  a  very  good  afternoon  on 
another  fine  Sunday  in  America's  beauty 
spot — the  Salmon  River  area. 


A  Farm  People  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or   IMDX&MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1965 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edl- 
tprial  from  the  Shelby ville,  Ind.,  News  of 
Febi-uary  19: 

A  Farm  People  Program 
In  his  recent  state  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Johnson  touched  briefly  on  the 
Nation's  farm  problem,  and  he  is  reported 
now  to  be  wrestling  with  a  variety  of  new 
proposals  designed  to  at  least  partly  solve 
that  continuing  major  domestic  headache. 
There  has  been  no  indication  as  to  what  may 
be  developed  within  coming  months  in  the 
way  of  changes  in  the  present  farm  program. 
Meanwhile,  one  of  the  Nation's  top  minds 
on  the  subject — Dr.  Earl  L.  Butz,  dean  of 
Purdue  University's  School  of  Agriculture — 
suggests  a  way  to  aid  fanners  who  need  it 
most,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  while  helping 
other  farm  programs. 

What   we   need,   says  Butz,   In   an    article 
appearing    In    the    March    issue    of    Farm 
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Journal,  is  a  people  program  In  agriculture 
to  belp  older  farmers,  55  to  65,  to  retire  from 
■mall  farms — U  tbey  want  to. 

"For  too  long,"  he  says,  "we  have  tried 
to  help  these  people  with  price  supports, 
compensatory  payments,  easier  credit,  and  a 
variety  of  other  legal  and  financial  gim- 
micks.    It  hasn't  worked. 

"These  people  are  the  victims  of  too  few 
acres,  low  volume  of  sales,  inadequate  cap- 
ital, perhaps  limited  management — or  a  com- 
bination of  all  these.  They  are  the  real 
victims  of  technological  farm  progress. 

"Trying  to  help  them  with  commodity 
programs  across  the  board  has  resulted  In 
complicated  political  farm  programs  that 
have  been  vmsuccessful.  We  have  tried  to 
solve  manpower  adjustment  problems  with 
production   adjustment  farm  programs. 

"These  farmers  would  be  better  ofT — and 
revised  agricultural  programs  would  work 
better — If  we  helped  these  people  with  their 
special  problems. 

"They  cannot  easily  move  Into  other  Jobs, 
as  can  younger  farmers.  They  can't 
learn  new  skills  as  readily,  and  employers 
prefer  not  to  hire  people  over  55 — since  they 
assume  Insurance,  pension  and  other  fringe 
costs  for  a  worker  who  will  be  with  them 
only  a  few  years. 

"Besides,  older  people  dont  like  to  leave 
their  home  farm  and  community." 

Younger  people,  Butz  says,  are  getting  oflf 
these  small  farms,  either  by  growing  bigger, 
getting  better,  or  shifting  Into  something 
else.  The  most  recent  census  shows  that  of 
the  commercial  farm  of>erators  selling  less 
than  $2,500  of  farm  products  a  year,  only 

11  percent  were  under  35  years.  But  43 
percent  were  between  the  ages  of  55  and  64. 
"For  those  selling  $2,500  to  $5,000  per  year, 

12  percent  were  under  35;  and  25  percent 
were  between  55  and  64. 

"That's  where  the  real  people  problem  Is 
in  agriculture;  among  the  older  people  (but 
not  old)  on  small  farms.  Their  income  Is 
too  low  for  an  acceptable  living  standard — 
especially  in  a  society  that  seeks  to  abolish 
poverty.  They  aren't  old  enough  for  social 
security,  but  are  too  old  to  shift  easily  to 
■omething  else." 

Butz  suggests  that  we  offer  direct  cash 
payments  to  commercial  farmers  who  are  55 
to  64,  and  who  sell  less  than  $5,000  worth  of 
farm  products  a  year.  These  cash  payments 
would  be  equivalent  to  social  security  pay- 
ments and  would  continue  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  qualify  for  social  seciu^ty. 

Butz  estimates  that  the  program  cost 
would  come  to  about  $250  million  a  year — 
"equal  to  annual  ACP  (agricultural  conser- 
vation program)  payments  which  often  in- 
crease production.  And  it  should  be  easy  to 
find  the  money  In  the  USDA's  (U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture)  budget  of  $6  to  $7  bil- 
lion, which  includes  perhaps  $2  billion  now 
being  spent  yearly  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
Increase  farm  output  through  price  incen- 
tives." 

The  Purdue  dean  says  it  could  be  handled 
this  way: 

1.  Participation  would  be  completely  vol- 
untary— no  force  of  any  kind  would  he  used. 

2.  The  operator  would  agree  to  put  his 
farm  in  a  land  retirement  program — and 
would  be  paid  the  going  rate  for  that. 

3.  He  could  continue  to  live  on  his  farm. 
He  could  grow  products  for  his  own  use, 
but  not  to  sell. 

4.  He  could  take  part-time  Jobs  up  to  a 
limit  of  $1,200  yearly. ' 

5.  Nonfarmers  wouldn't  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate. Perhaps  you'd  have  to  have  been 
farming  a  minimum  number  of  years  to 
qualify. 

6.  If  the  farm  Is  sold,  then  these  early 
retirement  payments  would  stop. 

Butz  says  this  program  "would  go  a  long 
way  toward  helping  the  real  victims  of  tech- 
nological progress  in  agriculture,  and  would 
be  a  massive  antlpoverty  program  where  It 
counts." 


Is  Criminal  Qnalified  Juror? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CABOLIKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UBTITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Greenville  News,  of  Greenville,  S.C,  pub- 
lished in  its  February  17,  1965,  issue  an 
editorial  which  deserves  much  thought 
and  consideration.  It  is  entitled  "Is 
Criminal  Qualified  Juror?"  I  commend 
this  editorial  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
during  this  time  when  consideration  is 
being  given  to  asking  Congress  to  pass 
another  civil  rights  bill,  after  already 
having  done  this  in  1957,  1960,  and  1964. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  excellent  editorial  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  GreenvUle    (S.C.)    News, 
Feb.  17,  1965] 

Is  Criminal  Qualhtes  Jttbok? 

Martin  Luther  King,  echoing  the  senti- 
ments of  civil  rightists  in  general,  has  dls- 
ciissed  the  issue  of  Negro  voting  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  himself  and  says  he  has  assxu'- 
ance  that  further  legislation  will  be  pro- 
posed. 

In  view  of  the  recent  Federal  court  deci- 
sions and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963-64, 
about  all  there  is  left  is  legislation  which 
would  wipe  out  all  requirements  established 
by  the  States  to  determine  the  qualifications 
of  all  citizens  alike  for  the  privilege  of  the 
ballot. 

This  sounds  like  what  King  is  asking  for 
when  he  says  he  reminded  Mr.  Johnson  of 
the  Democratic  platform  pledge  to  secure 
voting  rights  for  Negroes  without  delay  or 
harrassment. 

He  said  he  told  the  Preddent  and  Vice 
President  Humphret  that  be  wanted  a  law 
which  would  provide  automatic  Federal  ma- 
chinery to  eliminate  "crippling  discretion  on 
the  part  of  hostile  State  officials." 

Both  King  and  President  Johnson  have 
spoken  directly  about  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama, saying  that  the  chief  complaint  Is 
against  the  application  by  ofScials  of  literacy 
tests  and  the  slowness  of  the  registrar^  In 
issuing  certificates.  In  many  Instances  In 
the  States  in  question  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  complaints  are  legitimate. 

However,  there  also  is  evidence  that  the 
boards  of  registration  should  exercise  every 
precaution  and  enforce  reasonable  require- 
ments to  make  sure  that  an  applicant  is 
qualified,  or  at  least  isn't  disqualified,  before 
issuing  the  certificate. 

The  tardiness  of  a  young  Negro  elector  in 
reporting  for  Jury  duty  in  Greenville  County 
court  a  few  days  ago  brought  to  light  an 
alarming  example. 

Judge  James  H.  Price  was  understandably 
aggravated  when  oflBcers  had  to  be  sent  for 
the  Juror.  All  Jurors  are  Important,  but 
Negroes  these  days  are  especially  Important. 
Their  absence  from  Jury  panels  has  been 
sure-fire  grounds  for  appealing  the  convic- 
tions of  Negroes.  These  casee  have  produced 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  civil  rights  deci- 
sions of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  freed 
dangerous  men. 

Once  the  young  man  had  attracted  atten- 
tion by  his  civic  laxity,  further  Inquiries 
were  made.  It  was  found  that  he  had  been 
convicted  of  four  felonies  and  that  at  the 
time  he  registered  to  vote  be  already  had 
MTved  time  on  the  chalngang  for  a  crlm« 


which  the  South  Carolina  constitution  says 
disqualifies  any  citizen  for  the  privilege  of 
voting. 

There  was  all  over  South  Carolina  last 
Bxunmer  a  concerted  but  peaceful  campaign 
to  get  Negroes  registered  to  vote  In  the  presi- 
dential election.  Previoxisly  unregistered 
whites  also  tvirned  out  In  large  nvmibers. 
In  Greenville  and  other  counties,  the  recis- 
tration  board  offices  were  open  almost  daily 
for  weeks  before  the  30-day  deadline  before 
the  election. 

The  registrars,  we  are  svire,  did  the  best 
they  could.  But  they  were  swamped  by  both 
white  and  Negro  applicants,  with  the  latter 
being  in  the  majority  at  many  places  .-:nd 
at  many  times.  The  registrars  certainly 
couldn't  have  checked  the  court  files  to  make 
sxire  no  applicants  had  criminal  records.  So. 
one  can't  help  wondering  how  many  others. 
either  unqualified  or  disqualified  under  tne 
law,  got  by. 

Are  these  the  kind  of  voters  Lyndon  Jo!ni- 
son  and  Martin  Luther  King  want  to  gwe 
unrestricted  access  to  the  ballot?  Do  they 
want  illiterates  and  persons  with  criminal 
records  serving  on  Juries?  Accused  crim- 
inals might  like  to  have  somebody  who  had 
"done  time"  perhaps  sitting  In  sympathetic 
Judgment,  but  It  hardly  Is  In  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  society. 

These  questions  are  becoming  m-gent.  We 
aren't  belaboring  the  Issue  Just  to  have 
something  to  vn-ite  about.  There  Is  a  con- 
certed move  on  to  wipe  out  all  State  require- 
ments and  qualifications  for  voting.  And 
the  incident  in  county  court  shows  what  can 
happen. 


The  Great  Go-Now,  Pay-Later  Society 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or   1*KW    RAMPSHIBE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  18, 1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  with  station  WTAE- 
TV  in  Pittsburgh,  recently  sent  me  :.n 
editorial  which  was  broadcast  over  l.is 
station  last  week.  It  is  good  to  see  that 
more  and  more  commentators  are  tak- 
ing the  trouble  to  point  out  that  there  is 
no  magic  money  tree  In  this  countn.'. 
The  money  we  vote  in  Congress  of  course 
must  come  eventually  from  the  eamintrs 
of  the  people,  though  it  seems  this  fact 
is  often  overlooked. 

As  we  embark  on  the  good  ship  Great 
Society,  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that 
we  are  traveling  under  a  great  go-no'A', 
pay-later  plan  and  that,  when  the  great 
trip  is  over,  there  will  be  great  bills  to 
pay.  Tlie  sad  thing  is  that  while  we  are 
traveling  first  class,  our  descendants,  wlio 
will  have  to  face  the  bill  collectors,  may 
have  to  ride  in  the  steerage. 

I  am  glad  to  offer  this  editorial  for  tiie 
Record  : 

(The  following  editorial  was  presented  by 
Franklin  C.  Snyder,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  WTAE,  on  channel  4  during 
the  period  February  12-16,  1965.  A  simliar 
editorial  was  broadcast  over  WRYT  radio  by 
Geer  Parkinson,  station  manager,  on  Feb- 
ruary 13-14,  1965.) 

It  Is  possible  these  days  to  have  the  ill'i- 
Blon  that  money  is  pouiing  into  Pittsburgh 
like  trained  pigs  coming  home  to  the  fanrn^r. 
Money  coming  in  Is  a  nice  feeling,  and  you  H 
never  hear  us  knock  It;  but  let's  not  be  under 
any  delusions  about  It. 


Where  is  this  money  coming  from?  Well. 
from  Washington.  Pittsburgh  has  Just 
learned  it  stands  to  get  $2.5  million  under  the 
war-on-poverty  program. 

In  Harrlsbxirg,  the  commerce  department 
has  sliced  up  a  $20  million  feedbtick  to  local 
commimlties  under  project  70.  In  case 
you've  forgotton,  Pennsylvania  voters  In  the 
1363  election  approved  a  $70  million  bond 
issue  to  buy  land  for  recreation.  This  Is 
one  of  those  matching  fund  propositions. 
Pittsburgh  win  get  $1.3  million;  Penn  Hills 
will  get  $77,000;  Mount  Lebanon  gets  $80,- 
Ecme  thousand;  and  other  communities, 
varying  amounts — provided  they  match 
tiiese  State  funds  with  local  money. 

But — there's  another  trmnp  card.  The 
cities,  boroughs  and  townships  need  match 
only  half  the  State  money.  Federal  dollars 
villi  take  care  of  the  rest.  If  you  live  in 
Mount  Lebanon,  for  example,  it  is  possible  to 
have  the  pleasant  Illusion  that  $40,000  gets 
you  $120,000.  The  rest  will  come  ofT  that 
money  tree  that  grows  some  place  out  of 
U.wn,  and  only  the  politicians  know  where. 

Now  this  station  agrees  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  war  on  poverty.  We  agree  with 
tiie  goals  of  project  70,  and  urged  Its  pas- 
sage. We  agree  that  there  are  things  that 
have  to  be  done,  regardless  of  cost. 

But,  we  also  think  people  need  reminding 
from  time  to  time  that  these  programs  rep- 
resent borrowing  against  the  future,  for 
there  Is  no  money  tree  other  than  your  tax 
ciollars.  No  fiscal  abracadabra  of  Federal 
grants  and  matching  funds  can  change  the 
f.'ict  that  for  American  taxpayers,  the  meter 
keeps  running. 


Livestock  Credit— Address  by 
Lee  M.  Stenehjem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF   MORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  my  State  of  North  Dakota  is 
honored  to  have,  this  year,  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  citizens,  Mr.  Lee  M. 
Stenehjem,  of  Watford  City,  N.  Dak., 
."Norve  as  national  president  of  the 
Independent  Bankers  Association.  Mr. 
Stenehjem  is  a  good  banker;  and  he  has 
also  interested  himself  in,  and  has  be- 
come a  recognized  authority  on,  many 
farm  problems,  including  those  of  the 
cattle  industry. 

Recently,  Mr.  Stenehjem  spoke  at  the 
convention  of  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Asscwiation,  held  in  Port- 
land, Oreg.  In  his  speech,  he  dealt 
v.ith  agricultural  matters.  I  think  the 
c:>ntents  of  his  speech  will  be  of  great 
interest  and  concern  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  other  readers  of  the  Con- 
HREssioNAL  Record.  Therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Stenehjem's 
.speech  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
v.  as  ordered  tjO  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RiMARKS  BY  Lee  M.  Stenehjem.  President, 
Independent  Bankers  Association,  Doking 
American  National  Cattlemen  s  Associa- 
tion Convention,  Livestock  Credit  Panel, 
IN  Portland,  Oreg..  January  27,  1965 
Thank  you  very  much,  members  of  the 
•American   National   Cattlemen's    Association 


for  giving  me  the  privilege  of  taking  part  In 
this  panel  today. 

I'm  a  country  banker  who  Is  i^vlleged  to 
serve  the  cattlemen  of  western  North  Dakota 
and  eastern  Montana,  and  when  I  ponder  the 
hazards  and  hindrances  that  hurt  our  beef 
cattle  Industry,  I  am  put  in  mind  of  the 
rancher  who  climaxed  a  long  run  of  hard  luck 
by  committing  murder. 

His  herd  had  been  hit  by  disease,  drought 
and  rustlers.  His  hay  ran  out,  the  price  of 
beef  went  down,  and  his  farm  machinery 
was  repossessed.  His  children  went  off  to  the 
city  and  his  wife  ran  away  with  the  hired 
man. 

Weary  of  woe,  our  hero  with  slumping 
shoulders  walked  down  the  road,  away  from 
his  foreclosed  forties,  and  he  met  an  optimis- 
tic preacher  who  heard  his  tale  of  travail  and 
declared : 

"Cheer   up.   Deacon,   the   worst   Is   yet   to 

come." 

"So  I  killed  him,"  explained  the  rancher, 
and  the  Jury  let  him  off  scot  free. 

We  know  that  he,  and  we,  have  been  facing 
for  many  months  a  situation  in  which  the 
price  we  get  doce  not  offset  the  cost  we 
Incur. 

Until  ranchers  and  farmers  can  together 
demand  and  get  a  more  fair  share  of  the 
market  prtce,  we  wlU  have  to  quit  crying  and 
concentrate  on  softening  the  other  Jaw  of 
the  squeeze,  which  is  cost. 

If  we  are  to  live  with  these  low  beef  prices 
untU  some  remedial  action  eventually  gives 
them  a  boost,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  cut 
our  costs  and  operate  even  more  efficiently. 
Out  in  the  North  Dakota  Badlands  where  I 
hail  from,  we  have  a  stout  hero  In  the  great 
Teddy  Roosevelt  who  stood  for  right  living 
and  taking  the  hard  lot  of  duty  instead  of 
the  comfortable  easy  way.  As  a  sickly  youth, 
he  came  to  our  rugged  rangeland  and  found 
sheer  Joy  In  living,  and  real  satisfaction  In 
standing  on  his  own  two  feet.  If  his  head 
on  Moimt  Rushmore  were  to  swing  aroimd 
and  face  in  the  opposite  direction,  he  would 
be  gazing  In  the  direction  of  the  National 
Memorial  Park  where  he  regamed  his  health 
and  strength. 

The  subject  of  livestock  credit  stirs  wide 
Interest  and  brings  us  together  here  today. 
How  does  the  country  banker  view  the  live- 
stock credit  business?  Well,  he's  stm  the 
largest  lender  in  mral  areas.  And  ranchers 
and  farmers  are  now  using  twice  the  amount 
of  credit  they  used  10  years  ago. 

The  covmtxy  banker  is  not  Just  a  fair 
weather  friend  of  the  rancher;  he  Is  an  all 
weather  friend  who  sees  himself  as  a  partner 
of  the  rancher,  and  In  the  business  to  stay. 
The  banker  today  sees  a  ray  of  sunshine. 
Skies  are  beginning  to  brighten.  The  banker 
sees  depressed  prices  bottoming  out.  And  he 
notes  the  fast  growing  population  of  our 
Nation  as  a  solid  base  for  long-term  confi- 
dence. And  the  prospect  of  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  oversea  exports  of  American  beef 
is  improving  dally. 

I  would  advise  rancher  and  farmer  to  stop 
railing  against  low  prices  and  act  now  to  cut 
costs  to  the  bone,  Improving  the  profit  mar- 
gin for  the  time  being,  until  the  inevitable 
upswing  in  price  comes. 

We  can  heed  the  counsel  of  Mrs.  Stevens 
who  admits:  "I  simply  cannot  make  all  the 
candy  In  the  world,  so  I  Just  make  the  best 
of  It."  We  can  steady  our  own  position  by 
making  the  best  of  our  own  operation,  In- 
creasing the  quality  of  our  beef,  and  working 
In  concert  with  others  to  improve  the  mar- 
ket situation  in  our  Industry. 

I  ask  you  to  think  of  the  community  bank- 
er as  a  tri«^n  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  help 
you  earn  a  profit  in  your  cattle  business. 
Banks  hold  first  place  as  lenders  in  rural 
areas.  We  have  a  long  record  of  credit  serv- 
ice based  on  a  firsthand  knowledge  of  your 
needs.  We  are  your  friends  In  all  seasons, 
including  even  the  rough  period  o<f  today  with 
its  low  prices  and  outrageous  rampaging  of 


nature  which  we  see  clearly  reflected  here  in 
Portland. 

We  of  the  Independent  Bankers  Associa- 
tion are  not  content  to  curae  the  darkness. 
We  are  lighting  a  torch  by  warning  responsi- 
ble officials  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  how 
the  depression  in  rural  America  is  a  drag  on 
the  entire  economy. 

In  recent  montiis  we  have  made  repeated 
trips  to  Washington  to  describe  the  problem 
of  rural  underpayment  to  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman, 
and  the  economic  advisers  of  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson. 

We  are  urging  Immediate  top  level  Govern- 
ment action  to  bring  the  rancher  and  farm- 
er's share  of  the  market  dollar  into  line  with 
the  shares  of  other  segments  of  our  economy. 
Our  association  at  its  last  annual  conven- 
tion in  Minneapolis  went  on  record  urging  a 
restrictive  quota  on  beef  imports,  and  we 
followed  up  this  resolution  by  writing  every 
Member  of  Congress  to  let  him  know  Just 
how  we  felt. 

The  topic  of  livestock  credit  brings  up  the 
matter  of  rates,  and  I  can  pledge  you  that 
our  association  stands  foursquare  for  hold- 
ing the  line  on  Interest  rates.  I  can  report 
that  credit  will  not  become  costlier  to  you 
livestock  borrowers  in  the  next  few  months, 
even  though  banlcs  now  have  to  pay  more  for 
the  money  they  borrow  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, our  central  bank. 

Officers  of  our  association  called  recently  at 
the  White  House  and  delivered  a  message  to 
President  Johnson,  declaring  that  we  inde- 
pendent bankers  will  not  raise  interest  rates 
BO  long  as  we  have  anything  to  say  about  It. 
Earlier  this  month,  we  sponsored  a  cam- 
paign that  has  Induced  thousands  of  con- 
cerned rangeland  people  and  fanners  and 
neighbors  of  their  communities  to  write  to 
President  Johnson,  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey and  to  their  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, Informing  them  that  economic  condi- 
tions are  not  good  In  our  rural  areas. 

To  large  degree,  we  bankers  share  the 
rugged  Individual  conviction  of  you  cattle- 
men. We  do  not  run  to  Washington  for  a 
handout  or  expect  the  Federal  Government  to 
fill  every  conceivable  need. 

But  we  recognize  that  major  decisions  af- 
fecting our  national  economy,  our  livestock 
Industry,  banking  procedures  and  agricul- 
ture are  hammered  out  in  WasMngton.  That 
Is  where  programs  affecting  us  all  are  au- 
thorized. For  this  reason,  we  maintam  a 
close  watch  in  Washington  on  legislation 
and  Government  efforts  for  improvement  of 
our  industry.  And  our  officers  and  commit- 
tee leaders  travel  to  Washington  frequently 
to  talk  to  high  Government  people  about 
what  the  needs  are  and  what  ought  to  t>e 
done. 

And  we  do  know  beyond  any  doubt  that 
our  segment,  agriculture.  Is  simply  not  shar- 
ing In  the  national  prosperity.  The  rancher 
and  farmer  deserve  a  better  shake,  and  until 
they  get  It,  this  country  cannot  come  near  to 
Its  potential  of  prosperity. 

We  hoped  that  a  ground  swell  of  public 
opinion  expressed  in  personal  letters  direct  to 
the  President  and  to  Members  of  Congress 
would  convince  them  that  now  is  the  time  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  rural  America. 

So  you  won't  think  we're  Just  whistling 
Dixie,  consider  these  few  figures:  In  only  15 
years,  from  the  ideal  days  of  full  employment 
and  maximum  use  of  raw  materials  that  fol- 
lowed World  War  II  until  last  year,  total 
compensation  of  employees  has  gone  up  149 
percent;  Income  of  small  businessmen  and 
professional  men  has  gained  74  percent:  total 
rental  climbed  64  percent;  total  corporate 
profits  are  up  87  percent;  In  fact,  the  total 
average  national  income  has  Increased  125 
percent  •  •  •  but  total  net  farm  Income 
has  gone  down  by  17  percent. 

The  fact  that  farmers  and  ranchers  have 
not  benefited  by  one  penny  in  the  »265  bil- 
lion dollars  of  total  expansion  in  oxu-  country 
Is  deeply  disturbing. 
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Unfortunately  for  him,  the  fanner  and 
rancher  has  been  subsidizing  others  In  our 
economy,  the  processor,  the  consxuner,  the 
middlemen.  As  lenders  serving  the  cattle- 
men and  soil  tillers,  we  see  every  day  the  sure 
signs  that  farm  and  ranch  families  are  sub- 
stituting credit  for  earned  Income,  and  you 
must  admit  this  cannot  long  continue. 
Country  bankers  from  many  States  tell  me 
rural  loans  are  In  danger  of  deterioration. 

What  to  do  about  It  Is  the  question.  Be- 
cause OMi  American  agriculture  Is  so  broad 
and  diverse,  even  farm  assistance  programs 
conflict.  Farm  leaders  and  organizations 
have  found  It  hard  to  reach  the  kind  of 
agreement  that  In  former  years  could  enlist 
broad  popular  support  for  specific  farm  aid 
plans. 

For  3  years,  our  association  has  been  trying 
to  arouse  official  Washington  to  awareness 
that  our  ranchers  and  farmers  are  struggling 
to  sxirvlve. 

We  have  observed  that  agricultural  prob- 
lems are  neatly  d\miped  Into  the  capacious 
hopper  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  thereafter  dodged  by  other  departments 
of  Government  and  administrative  heads. 

What  has  since  Coolidge's  day  been  de- 
scribed as  "the  farm  problem"  Is  really  the 
problem  of  too-low  net  farm  Income.  And 
thus  far.  Government  plans  for  restoration  of 
prosperity  on  the  farm  have  not  made  much 
headway. 

There  are  obstacles  in  the  way  that  lead 
to  a  workable  solution.  The  average  rancher 
and  farmer  wants  to  be  self-sufficient  and 
independent.  The  economics  of  agriculture 
is  disputable  and  controversial  In  nature. 
The  divisions  of  farmers  and  ranchers  Into 
organizations  going  their  separate  wajrs  does 
not  promote  unity. 

Our  IBA  spokesmen,  Vice  President  Pat 
DuBols  and  Agriculttire  Chairman  Russ 
Hanson,  have  told  Secretary  Freeman,  Vice 
President  Humphbkt,  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Advisory  Commission  and  President 
Johnson's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
that  existing  agricultural  programs  "have  ac- 
complished little,  and  top-level  action  for 
Improvement  must  be  taken  if  the  rancher, 
the  farmer  and  their  rural  towns  are  to  stay 
alive. 

As  small  town  bankers  and  businessmen, 
we  know  what  you  who  live  on  ranches  and 
farms  are  facing  today.  We  have  no  easy 
answer,  no  pat  solution,  no  crystal  ball  to 
point  the  better  way.  All  we  can  do  Is  work 
along  with  you,  and  use  our  utmost  inge- 
nuity, courage  and  effort  to  win  out. 

My  main  message  today  is  to  tell  you  that 
rural  banks  want  to  and  can  furnish  de- 
pendable long-term  credit  to  Uvestock  men. 
The  country  banker  knows  the  rancher  and 
farmer  well,  and  has  a  permanent  stake  In 
their  local  community.  Smaller  banks 
which  may  have  lacked  funds  for  loaning 
can  now  through  correspondent  connections 
draw  on  longer  lines  of  credit  to  serve  ranch- 
ers with  dependable  longtime  loans. 

The  independent  banker's  Interest  in  the 
cattleman  is  not  routine  or  mechanical.  It 
is  a  sincere  interest  based  on  mutual  respect, 
friendship,  trust,  experience  and  good 
judgment. 

The  banker  will  prove  he  is  your  friend 
wlien  you  call  on  him  for  the  help  you  need 
in  your  operation. 

Tom  Paine,  the  American  colonial  patriot, 
declared  that  "these  are  times  that  try  men's 
souls."  We  who  are  sons  of  the  pioneers 
who  tamed  these  western  plains  and  are 
opposed  by  low  prices,  skimpy  profit  mar- 
giu.s.  imports,  drought,  snow  and  extreme 
cold,   we   know  Just  how   he   felt. 

But  we  are  self-reliant  Americans,  and 
when  the  going  gets  tough,  the  tough  get 
going. 

In  time  of  stress,  we  feel  a  special  warmth 
for  one  who  senses  our  need  and  comes  to 
help   us   meet   it. 
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Yo\ir  commimlty  banker  it  that  kind  of 
ffuy. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


Social  Secnrity  Dollars 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or   INDZAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  23,  1965 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Shelbyville. 
Ind.,  News  of  February  17: 

Social  Skcuritt  DotLARs 

We  applaud  President  Johnson's  promise 
to  the  American  people  that  a  prime  aim  of 
his  administration  would  be  to  see  that  tax- 
payers received  a  dollar's  worth  of  value  for 
every  dollar  spent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  this  connection,  the  question  was  raised 
yesterday  by  the  head  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business,  Inc.,  as 
to  whether  benefits  for  bureaucrats  or  bene- 
fits few  the  aged  needy  constitute  the  first 
consideration  of  the  social  security  system. 

C.  Wilson  Harder,  NFIB  president,  says  this 
question  should  be  considered  as  long  as 
many  questions  are  now  being  raised  in  the 
Congress  on  the  social  security  system  with 
regard  to  proposed  legislation  to  increase 
benefits  as  well  as  include  medicare.  They 
should  also  be  reviewed,  he  said,  in  the  light 
of  private  Insurance  experience. 

Harder  points  out  that  published  reports 
show  that  the  administrative  cost*  of  the 
social  security  system  in  the  fiscal  year 
1963-64  reached  a  new  high  with  the  Bum 
of  $370,458,000  expended  In  this  manner,  or 
a  gain  of  $41,418,000  over  the  previous  year 
when  the  total  administrative  costs  were 
$329,040,000. 

The  Administration  alone,  he  says,  is  now 
taking  61  percent  of  the  interest  earned  on 
the  unexpended  reserves,  an  increase  from 
56.6  percent  of  the  previous  year  and  a  sharp 
Increase  from  the  30.4  percent  administrative 
cost  registered  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1957-58. 

The  unexpended  reserves  of  the  social 
security  system  are  loaned  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  genered  purposes  at  a  low  rate  of 
Interest  which  yielded  In  the  last  fiscal  year 
$606,704,000  and  $582,043,000  the  previous 
year.  In  1961-62  the  Interest  yield  was  $609.- 
006.000  with  only  51.8  percent  going  to  ad- 
ministrative costs.  In  the  fiscal  years  1957-58 
through  1960-61,  the  yield  varied  between 
$564  mUlion  and  $591,713,000  with  only  30.4 
percent  taken  for  administrative  costs  in  the 
first  of  the  years,  but  steadily  growing  each 
year. 

This  cost  of  operation  compares  quite 
unfavorably.  Harder  says,  with  that  reported 
in  the  fact  book  of  the  Institute  of  Life 
Insurance. 

The  data  compiled  on  the  Nation's  1,507 
life  insurance  companies  Indicates,  exclusive 
of  commissions  paid  to  agente.  shows  they 
only  spend  37.1  percent  of  their  earnings  on 
Investments  on  administration.  The  true 
figure.  Harder  points  out,  is  probably  far 
below  this,  as  the  data  from  ttie  life  insur- 
ance companies  includes  the  operation  of 
some  1,507  different  executive  staffs,  adver- 
tising programs,  and  many  offices. 

The  Social  Security  Administration,  he 
points  out.  has  no  collection  problems,  and 
has  no  Investment  problems  as  the  siirplus 
funds  are  automatically  loaned  to  the  Gov- 


ernment at  a  low  yield.  The  Nation's  Insur- 
ance companies  not  only  have  to  engage  in 
collection  procedures,  but  must  also  devote 
a  considerable  part  of  overhead  expense  in 
the  field  of  Investing  and  Investment  man- 
agement. 

Thus,  he  feels,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  Nation's  private  Insurance  com- 
panies perform  the  same  functions  that  are 
necessary  for  social  security  administration 
at  an  overhead  not  exceeding  10  percent. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  whose  principal  activity  is  the  opera- 
tion of  social  security,  now  has,  according  to 
the  Byrd  committee  report,  82,740  employees, 
while  all  the  1,507  life  tnsiurance  companies 
employ  In  capacities  other  than  sales  work 
only  91,000  people.  " 

The  comparison  is  further  aggravated, 
Harder  states,  when  it  Is  realized  that  these 
91,000  people — of  whom  28,000  are  male  and 
the  balance  female  personnel,  handled  in 
1963.  a  total  of  334  mlUlon  life  Insiirance 
policies,  as  compared  with  the  social  security 
accounts  oif  a  work  force  of  70  million  peo- 
ple. In  addition,  the  private  insurance 
figures  include  1,507  duplications  In  some 
1,507  various  occupations,  such  as  telephone 
operators,  stenographers,  file  clerks,  etc.  In 
addition,  they  also  Include  the  machinery  for 
handling  premi\m:is,  due  notices,  claims, 
bookkeeping,  accounting,  payroil  clerks.  In- 
vestment management,  and  all  other  func- 
tions, as  compared  with  the  quite  limited 
functions  of  social  security  administration. 

According  to  the  most  recent  report,  social 
security  now  operates  613  district  offices. 

"Before  any  further  extensions  of  social  se- 
curity are  made,"  Harder  says,  "it  would 
seem  wise  for  the  Congress  to  investigate 
thoroughly  the  efficiency  of  the  operation. 
Every  million  dollars  spent  on  maintaining 
useless  bureaucratic  f  imctions  is  Just  another 
million  denied  to  the  aged  needy.  And  while 
businessmen  generally  applaud  the  efforts  of 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  to  get  more  de- 
fense for  the  dollar,  so  would  they  welcome 
more  benefits  for  the  aged  per  dollar  spent  " 


Constitutional  Safeguards 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  MAssACHusmrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1965 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's aid-to-education  bill  Is  now  rather 
rapidly  moving  through  the  legislative 
process.  Certainly,  one  of  the  major 
questions  involved  is  the  constitutionality 
of  the  use  of  public  funds  to  aid  private 
and  parochial  schools. 

In  its  Febi-uary  10,  1965,  edition,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  a  most  knowl- 
edgeable and  highly  regarded  newspaper 
with  national  circulation,  editorialized  on 
this  subject.  In  view  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  questions  raised,  I  should  like  to 
commend  the  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Constitutional  Safeguards 

Greatly  needed  aid-to-education  proposaU 
in  the  past  have  uniformly  foundered  on  the 
aid-to-parochial  schools  issue.  President 
Johnson  adroitly  framed  his  recent  proposal 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  into  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition.  He  has  succeeded  in  picking 
\ip  National  Education  Association  as  well  as 
certain  Protestant,  Jewish,  and  Roman 
Catholic  support  which  had  been  denied  ad- 


ministration   aid-to-education   measures    in 
previous  years. 

With  this  added  support  and  with  a 
friendlier  Congress  there  Is  a  real  danger 
that  the  proposal  may  slip  through  without 
tlie  addition  of  badly  needed  constltutloual 
safeguards.  The  House  Education  Subcom- 
mittee approved  the  measure  without  major 
alteration  in  its  form  or  content  but  did, 
v.e  are  happy  to  note,  make  some  changes 
designed  to  bolster  Its  constitutionality. 
Given  the  gravity  of  the  Issue  Involved,  the 
speed  with  which  the  bill  passed  the  sub- 
committee is  not  a  promising  sign. 

In  public  hearings  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, spokesmen  for  the  American  CivU 
Liberties  Union  and  for  organizations  rep- 
resenting significant  segments  of  Protestant 
and  Jewish  opinion  voiced  their  opposition 
io  the  President's  proposals  on  constitutional 
grounds.  In  addition,  some  of  the  groups 
which  for  the  first  time  favored  an  ald-to- 
educatlon  bill  urged,  nevertheless,  that  Con- 
g-ess write  In  certain  specific  safeguards. 
Considering  the  magnitude  of  constitutional 
&nd  public  policy  Issues  at  stake,  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  as  the  measure  continues 
f^irough  the  legislative  process  Congress  wlU 
give  these  recommendations  careful  and 
deliberate  consideration. 

This  bill  represents  a  continuing  process 
of  erosion  in  the  area  of  church  and  state. 
Ihe  measure  app>ear8  to  have  been  poorly 
drafted;  It  contains  a  number  of  potentially 
dangerous  loopholes.  As  presently  drawn,  it 
tiireatenfl  public  control  of  educational 
funds.  It  forebodes  further  whittling  away 
ot  the  traditional  Interpretation  of  the  "no 
establishment"  clause  of  the  first  amend- 
ment; certain  provisions  set  dangerous  prece- 
dents or  patterns  of  future  aid  to  religious 
Institutions. 

The  bin,  as  drawn,  will  laiinch  the  Nation 
into  much  wider  Involvement  In  shared-time 
programs  In.  which  pupils  attending  religious 
schools  participate  in  certain  public  school 
activities.  Such  programs  of  dual  enrollment 
could  raise  a  nvimber  of  vexing  constitutional 
church-state  questions.  They  raise,  in  cuidl- 
tlon,  vital  questions  of  public  policy. 

There  Is  reason  to  assume,  for  example, 
that  shared  time  would  result  In  a  prolifera- 
tion of  private  schools,  many  of  them  reli- 
gious, thereby  ultimately  threatening  the 
predominant  place  of  the  public  school  In 
American  education.  The  question  also 
arises  as  to  whether  the  local  church  author- 
ity would  not  seek  to  Infiuence  the  teaching 
in  those  public  schools  to  which  parochial 
school  students  would  go  during  shared  time. 
We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  promoting  shared 
time  without  giving  far  more  consideration 
v->  its  possible  infiuence  on  American  church- 
state  patterns. 

Those  who  value  church-state  Independ- 
ence will  look  to  Congress  to  clarify  some 
other  provisions  of  this  aid  bill,  especially 
the  proposals  to  provide  Federal  funds  for 
supplementary  educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices and  to  provide  free  textbooks  and  library 
materials  to  students  In  private  as  well  as 
public  schools.  Highly  questionable  Is  the 
effort  to  circumvent  State  constitutional  pro- 
visions against  support  of  religious  educa- 
tion through  providing  directly  the  Federal 
aid. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  tighten  Its  legis- 
lative control  over  the  funds  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  this  measure  in  order  to  prevent 
the  use  of  Government  appropriations  to  aid 
re'.igion  In  violation  of  the  first  amendment. 
V.'e  urge  the  inclusion  of  a  provision  for  Judl- 
cird  review  so  that  the  technical  question 
of  standing  to  sue  cannot  prevent  a  test  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  administration's 
bill  or  any  part  of  It. 
Above  all,  we  urge  close  congressional  scru- 


tiny ot  the  entire  liUl  to  assure  tbat  It  con- 
tains not  a  single  inrovlslon  which  would 
enable  the  State  to  control  the  churches 
through  public  funds  or  the  churches  to 
profit  from  such  funds  or  control  public 
programs.  This  we  understand  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  first  amendment,  and  this 
we  beUeve  to  be  the  way  the  American  people 
want  to  keep  It. 


The  Adjudication  of  Veterans'  Claimi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23. 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  has 
conducted  a  continuing  study  of  the  ad- 
judication system  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration over  a  p>eriod  of  several 
years.  Extensive  hearings  held  in  the 
86th  and  87th  Congresses  resulted  in  the 
enactment  of  two  significant  pubhc  laws. 

Public  Law  87-666  established  a  new 
appeals  procedure.  Under  the  old  pro- 
cedure a  claimant  who  desired  to  ap- 
peal the  denial  of  his  claim  to  the  Board 
of  Veterans'  Appeals  merely  signed  a 
notice  of  appeal  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs.  The  regional  oflBce 
then  forwarded  the  file  to  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals. 

In  most  instances  the  veteran  had 
never  been  Informed  of  the  facts  found 
by  the  regional  office  and  had  not  been 
Informed  of  the  reasons  for  the  denial  of 
his  claim.  Consequently,  the  Issues  were 
not  stated  and  the  so-called  appeal  was 
really  more  in  the  nature  of  a  review  by 
the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals.  This 
system  encouraged  claimants  who  had 
been  denied  In  the  regional  office  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Apr>eals. 

Under  the  new  systeir  established  by 
Public  Law  87-666  a  claimant  whose 
claim  has  been  denied  in  the  regional 
office  files  a  notice  of  disagreement. 
The  regional  office  then  reviews  the 
claim  and,  if  this  review  does  not  result 
in  the  withdrawal  or  allowance  of  the 
claim,  then  a  statement  of  the  case  Is 
prepared,  a  copy  of  which  is  furnished 
the  claimant  and  his  representative. 

The  statement  of  the  case  contains  a 
summary  of  the  material  evidence,  a 
statement  of  the  applicable  rules  of  law, 
and  a  statement  setting  out  the  reasons 
for  the  denial  of  the  claim.  The  claim- 
ant then  has  60  days  In  which  to  re- 
spond to  the  statement  of  the  case.  If 
the  response  of  the  claimant  does  not  re- 
sult In  allowance  of  the  claim  by  the 
regional  ofBce,  It  is  certified  to  the  Board 
of  Veterans  Appeals  In  Washington. 

Statistics  preE>ared  by  the  Board  of 
Veterans  Appeals  for  the  calendar  year 
1964  are  included  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks.  These  statistics  show 
that  41,565  notices  of  disagreement  were 
received  in  regional  offices  during  the 
year;  that  2,214  of  these  were  withdrawn; 


and  that  34,602  statements  of  the  case 
were  Issued.  In  13,235  cases  the  appeal 
was  abandoned  when  the  claimant  fcdled 
to  respond  to  the  statement  of  the  case. 
Twenty-three  thousand,  seven  hundred 
and  twelve  appeals  were  received  by  the 
Board  of  Veterans  Appeals  during  the 
calendar  year. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  new 
appeals'  procedure  has  substantially  re- 
duced the  number  of  appeals  received  by 
the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals.  This  is 
because  more  claims  are  now  being  final- 
ly determined  in  the  regional  office  with- 
out going  through  the  costly  appeals 
procedure.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  claimant  under  the  new 
procedure  receives  such  complete  Infor- 
mation about  the  denial  of  his  claim 
that  he  recognizes  the  futility  of  pro- 
ceeding further  with  it.  This  Is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  13,235.  or  37.9  percent 
of  the  claims  were  abandoned  In  the 
regional  office  after  the  claimant  received 
the  stateemnt  of  the  case. 

Under  the  old  procedure,  approximate- 
ly 42,700  claims  were  appealed  annually 
which  Is  18,988,  or  44  percent  more  than 
the  number  of  appeals  received  In  the 
calendar  year  1964.  In  fiscal  year  1961, 
3,831  claims,  or  8  percent,  of  the  total 
appeals  were  allowed  by  the  Board  of 
Veterans  .^peals.  Under  the  new  sys- 
tem. In  calendar  year  1964  the  Board  of 
Veterans  Appeals  allowed  2,600;  or  12.7 
percent,  of  the  appeals  it  considered. 
In  the  calendar  year  1964,  the  regional 
offices  allowed  5,730  claims,  or  13.5  per- 
cent, after  the  notice  of  disagreement 
had  been  received  and  allowed  1,631,  or 
6.7  percent,  after  receipt  of  the  claim- 
ants' response  to  the  statement  of  the 
case.  In  all.  a  total  of  9,961  claims  were 
allowed  after  the  notice  of  disagreement 
was  received.  This  constitutes  23.4  per- 
cent of  the  42,546  notices  of  disagreement 
disposed  of  during  the  calendar  year 
1964. 

Public  Law  87-671  established  a  pro- 
cedure whereby  the  Board  of  Veterans 
Appeals  might  refer  to  independent  med- 
ical experts  outside  of  the  Veteran's  Ad- 
ministration claims  which  involved  com- 
plex medical  questions.  In  such  cases 
the  claim  is  first  referred  to  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and,  if  this  results  in  an 
opinion  unfavorable  to  the  claimant,  the 
medical  question  involved  Is  then  re- 
ferred to  an  independent  medical  expert 
outside  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  statistics  app>earing  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  disclose  that  the 
Board  of  Veterans  Appeals,  during  the 
calendar  year  1964,  acted  upon  149  claims 
in  which  they  had  received  opinions  from 
medical  experts  outside  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Of  these  149  claims  the 
independent  medical  experts  disagreed 
with  the  Chief  Medicsd  Director  51  times 
and  agreed  with  the  opinion  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  98  times.  This  means 
that  51  appealed  claims,  or  34  percent 
of  the  total  referred  to  independent  med- 
ical experts,  were  allowed. 

Except  for  the  relatively  few  cases 
which  are  referred  to  independent  med- 
ical experts  and  except  for  claims  aris- 
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ing  under  Government  life  insurance 
contracts,  the  decision  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  on  veterans  claims  is 
final  and  conclusive.  A  veteran's  claim 
is.  in  effect,  a  claim  against  the  Veteraris' 
Administration  and  it  does  not  seem 
proper  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion should  be  the  sole  judge  of  a  claim 
against  itself. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  given  consideration  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  tribunal  to  which 
all  claims  denied  by  the  Board  of  Vet- 
erans Appeals  might  be  appealed.  This 
proposal  has  been  opposed  by  some  on 
the  ground  that  an  independent  tribunal 
outside  the  Veterans'  Administration 
might  be  unduly  strict  and  impose  rules 
which  would  interfere  with  liberal  poli- 
cies of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
require  them  to  apply  more  restrictive 
rules  in  the  adjudication  of  claims. 

I  believe  the  following  report,  showing 
that  independent  medical  experts  out- 
side the  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
versed the  opinions  of  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration doctors  34  percent  of  the  time, 
shows  that  independent  judgment,  free 
from  the  influence  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, will  not  be  more  restrictive 
but,  in  fact,  will  be  more  liberal : 


Status  of  appeals  {4-staff«  process),  eumula- 
tive  from  Jan,  1  thnmgK  Dec  31.  1964 


stage  I.  Notice  of  disagreement; 

1.  Pending  Jan.  1,1964 

2.  Received,  to  date.. 

3.  Disposed  of,  to  date 

(a)  Allowed 

(b)  Withdrawn.   .. 

(c)  SOC  issued. 

4.  Pending 

Stape  II.  Statements  of  case: 

1.  Pending,  Jan.  1.  1964 

2.  Issued,  to  date 

3.  Disposed  of,  to  date 

(a)  Sulistantive  appeal  fl^. 

(b)  Failure  to  re^spond... J... 

4.  rending: 1... 

Stupe  III.  Substantive  appeals: 

1.  Pending,  Jan.  1.  1964 

2.  Received,  to  date 

3.  Disposed  <  t,  to  date ;... 

la)  .\llo\ved _. 

(b)  Withdrawn 

(e)   Certified  to  Board  of  Vet- 
erans -Appeals 

4.  l'ci\iiiiic  . 

Stape  IV.  Hoard  of  Veterans  Apticui: 

1.  Pending,  Jan.  1,  1964 

2.  Received,  to  date 

3.  Disposed  of,  to  date 

(a)  .\llowed 

(b)  Remanded.. 

(c)  Denied  or  dismissed  1. 

(d)  Withdrawn 

4.  Pending 


6,203 
41,566 
42,546 

6,730 

2,214 
34, 602 

5,222 


Note.  — Percentages   .sliown   in 
dispositions  in  that  ?l:!ee  only. 


5,202 
34,602 
34, 912 
21,677 
13,235 

4,892 

3,100 
25,  078 
24, 348 

1,631 
590 

'22  127 
~3, 830 

2,408 
23,712 
20,  .M4 

2,  600 

2,  .504 

15,  142 

268 

5,606 


Per- 
cent 


100.0 

13.6 

6.2 

81.3 


100.0 
62.1 
37.9 


100.0 
6.7 
2.4 

90.9 


100.0 

12.7 

12.2 

73.8 

1.3 


e(  ell  stage  relate  to 


Report  i,f  OHtmde  medical  opinions  rc/ueslcl  hy  Board  of  Vrteran.-^  Anpcal-t.  cnhndar  near 

1.964  (Pi'hlic  Law  87-671)  ' 


Item  description 


Other 


1.  Independent  eti)ert  medical  opinions: 
(a)  Number  requested,  total 


Percent  of  total  ap[>eals  in  these  catopories  dispo.'ifd  of 

Number  requested  in  connection  with  appellate  consid- 
eration.   

Number  requested  in  connection  with  reconsiilVraiion.... 

(b)  Number  of  favorable  opinions  submitted   to  a  2d  medical 

expert  or  panel 

(c)  Number  of  unfavorable  opinions  submitted  to  a  2d  medical 

expert  or  panel ' 

(d )  Source  of  requests:  >  

Congressional 

HV'A  on  own  motion _  

Veterans"  organizations:  

AL 

-V-MVETS...  . 

DAY 

VFW 

Otlier ....[\Vi\[y  '[ 

Veteran '  " 

Dependents  of  veteran  .  

(ei  Cost:  ' 

A  verage  per  opinion ..  |      .'?48  89 

High  per  opinion 'i'^'.""[['.l]J    $150.00 


Low  per  opinion  < 

2.  Opiniuns  requested  from  Chief  Medical  Director  i 

3.  Numl)cr  of  appeals  allowed  after  getting  an  IMK  or  CMI)  opinion 

Kogxilar  appellate  decisions 

Reconsideration  appellate  decisions 

4.  Di-iKxitinn  liy  the  Bo;ird  after  grttinp  an  IMK  or  CMD  opinion:' 


1  \i  i: 

C.VID. 


Allmcfd     Denied 

51  98 

158  257 


'  Kimircs  showii  in  items  1  and  2  relate  to  requesus  not  dispasitions  during  report  period.  Although  the  Board 
e '.llirf^n /i^frnifi^^'r'  "'^dical  expert  and  509  Chief  .Medical  Director  o.Tini.ms,  onlv  m  iXpindent  mS 
expert  and  47JC  hief  Medical  Director  opmlons  were  received  vui  u.i  nuai 

=  2d  medical  expert  opinion  in  each  case  was  also  unfavorable 

'  .-^ome  may  l>e  dual  requests.  I.e.,  service  organizations  and  Meml)er  of  Congress  etc  I 

*  1 1  opinions  rendered  bv  the  .\rnifid  Forep-s  irisf  if  ntofif  Pofhr^innf  T,«  f.i,,  ,„..„i„„,i  | 


...,  ...u.Y  .«  .jiiai  it-i,ui-,.,i.-i,  I.P.,  service  organi/aiions  ana  Member  oi  (  ongrcss  eti 
Dpinions  rendered  by  the  Armed  Forces  In.stitute  of  Pathology;  no  fee  involved. 

.^^V\f.     lV"'"i  **'*'  "?^"1  '^t'^'d^-  on  the  basU  of  medical  controversy  or  comple.xlty,  that  the  opinion  of  an  Inde- 
jK-ndont  medical  expert  Is  to  be  sought,  an  expert  opinion  is  usually  first  obtained  frorA  the  ChlaT  Medici  DlrStw 

?i,  !n.   h.'  f"^VP'"'°°j!^°^"^''*'*''5'i'.''''S*''''-     If  tfie  opinion  of  the  CMD  is  favorable  to  the  cblmant,  the  iS 
ii.siially  decides  the  case  without  proceeding  further.    If  it  is  imfavorahiP  th^  ivr  p  nr,ini«n  w  ^i..",,-,^  u:.  I".  ti^.° 

before  fuuilly  deciding  the  appeal. 


me  opinion  oi  tne  f  M  D  is  ravorable  to  the  claimant,  the  Board 
If  it  is  unfavorable,  the  IM  F.  opinion  is  obt»ined  by  the  Board 


Horen-Manistee  National  Forest  Attracts 
Record  Namber  of  Visitors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  many  tourist  attractions  in 
Michigan  is  the  Huron-Manistee  Na- 
tional Forest,  and  I  am  pleased  to  state 
that  last  year  this  was  the  second  most 
used  forest  area  in  the  Nation  from  a 
recreation  standpoint.  Eight  of  the 
fifteen  countries  in  which  this  forest 
area  is  located  are  a  part  of  Michigan's 
10th  Congressional  District  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent. 

The  Huron-Manistee  National  Forests 
are  situated  within  a  day's  drive  for  45 
to  50  million  people  and  the  record  shows 
that  more  and  more  of  these  citizens  are 
attracted  to  Michigan's  great  recreation 
wonderland. 

These  counties  and  the  net  forest  areas 
acres  within  their  boundaries  are: 
Alcona.  102,901  acres;  Crawford,  45,554; 
Iosco.  102,395;  Ogemaw,  19,771;  Oscoda. 
142,880;  Roscommon,  40;  Mecosta,  2,534; 
and  Montcalm,  1,381. 

The  combined  area  of  these  forests, 
located  in  the  northern  part  of  Michi- 
gan's Lower  Peninsula  is  866,500  acres. 

Those  of  us  who  have  followed  the  de- 
velopment of  these  two  forests  in  recent 
years  are  going  to  miss  Louis  A.  Pom- 
merening,  retiring  forest  supervisor,  who 
started  his  career  with  the  Forest  Service 
in  the  Huron  Forest  in  May  1933,  and 
concluded  his  work  last  December  after 
more  than  30  years  of  faithful  service- 
to  the  Forest  Service.  He  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  John  von  Bargen. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Pom- 
merening  and  compliment  him  on  the 
splendid  job  he  has  done  in  administer- 
ing these  forests  through  the  years.  I 
know  he  will  reap  much  reward  In  his 
retirement  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
area  has  become  such  an  attraction  for 
visitors. 

I  also  want  to  extend  to  the  new  super- 
visor, Mr.  John  von  Bargen,  and  his  staff 
my  cooperation  in  future  development  of 
these  two  fine  forests. 

Our  visitors  are  going  to  find  their 
visits  even  more  enjoyable  in  the  future 
due  to  the  improvements  being  made  in 
these  two  forests.  Within  the  past  year 
175  new  family  camping  units  were  com- 
pleted and  when  spring  comes,  work  will 
start  on  50  more  camping  units.  A  must 
on  any  visitor's  sightseeing  schedule  in 
our  area  is  Lumbermen's  Monument  in 
the  Tawas  City  area  and  plans  are  un- 
derway to  redevelop  the  site  to  make  it 
even  more  attractive.  Nearly  40  miles  of 
forest  roods  were  constructed  In  the  two 
forests  and  another  10  roads  were  re- 
stored. The  ccmibined  forests  already 
have  792  miles  of  forest  roads. 


Michigan's  visitors  traveling  slowly 
over  these  rocuis  may  be  treated  to  the 
sight  of  a  doe  and  her  fawn,  a  strutting 
buck,  and  other  animals  whose  habitat 
Is  within  the  boimdarles  of  this  forest 
area.  Bird  lovers,  too,  will  be  well  re- 
paid for  their  visit.  Not  only  game  birds 
but  song  birds  abound.  A  few  months 
ago  I  called  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Forest  Service  to  pro- 
vide a  refuge  for  the  annual  visit  of 
Kirkland's  warblers,  a  rare  bird,  which 
pays  our  section  of  the  State  a  visit  each 
year.  Thirty-one  bald  eagle  nests  were 
spotted  by  forest  rangers.  Nine  of  these 
were  active  at  time  of  location  and  17 
young  were  being  produced. 

To  Insure  adequate  cover  for  wildlife 
In  the  years  ahead  the  Forest  Service  has 
a  carefully  managed  program.  Last  year 
over  4>  million  trees  were  planted  in  the 
Huron-Manistee  Forests.  In  addition 
two  waterfowl  dams  were  constructed 
and  numerous  wildlife  waterholes  were 
established. 

Fishermen,  hunters,  nature  lovers, 
mushroom  and  berry  pickers,  bird  watch- 
ers, hikers,  and  all  lovers  of  the  out  of 
doors  will  find  the  Huron -Manistee  Na- 
tional Forests  of  interest. 


Tunnlst.  David  Lawrence,  advocated  severing 
diplomatic  relatlonB  wltti  Russia.  He  may 
be  right. 

At  any  rate,  unless  tbe  United  States  ceases 
to  play  ttie  part  oS  tlie  less  tban  bri^^t 
country  cotisin  in  its  deals  with  fCM^lgners 
whose  goal  Is  to  destroy  us,  our  Nation  is 
headed  for  more  serious  trouble  than  it  has 
seen  in  its  nearly  200  years  of  trying  to 
make  the  world  a  l>etter  place  to  live. 

The  action  in  South  Vietnam  may  not  be 
considered  war,  but  to  the  men  who  are 
daily  fighting  and  facing  death  there,  it  Is 
as  real  a  war  as  any  ever  fought.  To  aid 
their    killers   is   to  break  faith   with   them. 


Doing  Bnsbess  With  Our  Enemies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  In  the  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  fi-om  the  February  17, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Buffalo,  S.  Dak.,  Times- 
Hci-ald,  as  follows: 

Doing  Business  With  Cub  Enemies 

With  the  pledge  of  military  aid  to  North 
Vietnam  by  Soviet  Russia,  the  United  States 
has  again  been  placed  In  the  position  o* 
direct  trading  with  an  avowed  enemy. 

There  has  never  been  any  doubt  as  to 
Russia's  intention  to  do  all  in  her  power  to 
de.stroy  the  United  States,  but  our  leaders 
have  been  able  to  wink  at  these  announced 
intentions  and  work  for  establishment  and 
extension  of  trade  with  the  Communists  In 
the  name  of  better  relations.  The  better 
relations  have  Included  the  stoning  of  the 
American  Embassy  with  the  approval  of  the 
Russian  regime,  and  the  jeopardizing  of  the 
lives  of  our  diplomats  In  Russia  and  other 
countries  under  her  domination. 

With  American  boys  being  killed  and 
wounded  In  South  Vietnam,  and  Russian 
pledges  of  military  assistance  to  their  killers, 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  our 
vacillating  foreign  policy  has  led  us  down 
the  street  to  failure  in  our  position  In  the 
world. 

It  is  still  not  too  late  for  the  United  States 
to  call  a  halt  to  this  folly.  In  view  of  pres- 
ent, circumstances,  any  attempt  to  honey  up 
to  the  Communists  by  inviting  them  to  the 
United  States  "to  see  how  we  live"  makes 
ahout  as  much  sense  as  hiring  a  crazed 
murderer  to  baby-sit  with  our  children. 

The  United  Nations  have  proven  itself 
powerless  to  serve  as  anything  but  a  tool 
of  the  Communists,  who  in  turn  laugh  at 
any  moral  obligations  to  the  world  debating 
society.    Recently,  the  noted  political  col- 


Winning  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23. 1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  dated  February  19, 1965: 

We  Can  Win   in  Vietnam 

Before  we  get  too  worked  up  about  the  ab- 
sence of  U.S.  combat  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
"who  ought  to  be  In  there  and  doing  the  Job 
right,"  and  the  resulting  deaths  of  American 
specialists,  and  the  confxislon  over  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  place  and  Its  "attitude"  to- 
ward the  United  States,  etc.,  we  had  better 
take  a  look  at  how  the  Job  was  done  before. 

Before  the  United  States  made  the  decision 
not  to  let  the  Communists  run,  unchecked, 
over  the  whole  of  southeast  Asia,  the  French 
tried  to  throw  them  out  of  Vietnam. 

They  decided  not  to  fool  around  and  to  do 
the  Job  right. 

The  French  sent  their  own  regular  forces 
by  the  tens  and  even  hundreds  of  thousands, 
plus  thousands  of  veteran  German  soldiers 
enlisted  into  the  Foreign  Legion,  and  went 
out  to  clobber  the  Vietcong. 

Instead,  they  were  clobbered  themselves. 
They  had  200,000  casualties  and  were  run  out 
of  Vietnam  altogether  In  a  short  space  of 
time. 

We  stepped  In  to  support  a  South  Vietnam 
regime  to  prevent  the  Vietcong  from  over- 
running the  whole  covmtry  and  with  that 
momentum  and  morale  situation  aU  the  rest 
of  the  rich  subcontinent. 

The  exp>ertE  and  the  press  reported  that 
Vietnam  was  confused,  naked,  unarmed  and 
morale  shattered  and  "wouldn't  last  6 
months." 

And  we  didn't  rush  In  with  massive  com- 
bat forces  to  replace  the  French  Army.  We 
sent  arms,  training  experts,  supply  handlers, 
and  advisers — a  mere  handful. 

That  handful  is  now  up  to  23,000  men, 
mostly  doing  specialist  "behind  the  lines" 
Jobs,  and  a  few  serving  as  combat  advisers. 

Vietnam  has  resisted  the  Vietcong,  as  a  re- 
sult, under  this  system  not  for  6  months  as 
forecast,  and  not  for  a  couple  of  years,  but 
for  a  dozen  years,  virtually. 

Thousands  have  died  and  are  dying.  Thou- 
sands of  guerrillas  have  been  killed  and  their 
bodies  carefully  counted,  and  are  being 
killed.  Somebody  Is  fighting  the  forces  that 
cut  down  200,000  Frenchmen,  somebody  more 
than  23,000  American  fliers,  mechanics,  sup- 
ply experts,  advisers,  etc. 

About  300  Americans  have  been  killed. 

Would  fewer  Americans  die  If  we  let  them 
have  South  Vietnam?  And  then  go  after  vm 
somewhere  else,  as  they  surely  would? 

De  Oaulle  has  said  from  the  first  that  we 


can't  possibly  succeed  where  the  brUliant 
and  gallant  French  have  failed.  If  they 
couldnt  do  It  wltb  strong  measures  and 
direct  war,  how  can  we  do  It  by  carefully 
avoiding  the  xise  of  combat  xmits  and  Just 
helping  Vietnamese  who  will  fight  for  their 
own  country? 

The  Communists  and  their  stooges,  natu- 
rally, have  been  using  every  agency  and  de- 
vice possible  to  propagandize  the  hopeless- 
ness of  our  effort,  as  well. 

And  they  have  the  great  advantage  of  tying 
their  control  over  many  devices  of  propa- 
ganda with  their  control  over  guerrilla  ef- 
forts and  "Incidents" — and  they  are  making 
a  major  effort  to  convince  us  It  Is  hopeless 
right  now,  by  both  methods.  And  to  scare  us, 
in  the  bargain. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  have,  thus  far, 
done  a  far  better  Job  than  the  French,  with 
all  the  frustrations  Involved,  and  without 
sending  in  an  American  Army,  and  without 
suffering  200,000  casualties  as  they  did. 

The  record  shows  that  it  was  not  a  stupid 
policy.    It  was  a  shrewd  policy. 

The  record  shows  that  we  have  vastly  Im- 
proved the  free  world's  chances  over  what 
they  were  when  we  went  In  with  this  policy, 
and  vastly  improved  the  situation  left  us  by 
the  French. 

The  record  suggests  that  having  ccMrected 
their  major  mistakes,  we  can  correct  some  of 
our  own  mistakes  and  do  a  still  more  suc- 
cessful Job — and  we  can  win. 

The  biggest  barrier  to  that  is  the  encour- 
agement the  Red  Chinese  take  and  their 
Communist  allies  from  our  discouragement. 
Tbe  killing  of  some  30  Americans  in  terror 
raids  the  last  week  was  not  designed  for  any 
actual  military  benefit.  It  was  designed  to 
horrify  ub,  and  to  frighten  us,  and  thus  to 
cause  us  to  give  up  and  get  out. 

They  are  fighting  a  political  war  and  hope 
to  win  it,  not  in  Vietnam,  but  right  here  in 
the  minds  and  votes  of  Americans  In  the 
United  States. 

And  If  they  do,  they  will  figure  they  can 
win  anything  they  want  by  simply  scaring  us 
"cowardly"  Americans — the  paper  tiger.  And 
they  will  push  us,  and  push  us,  and  push  us, 
until  we  Jvist  can't  stand  to  be  pushed  any 
more. 

And  therein  lies  the  real  danger  of  a  major 
war. 

C.  L.  Dancet. 


Bank  Loan  Curb  Will  Cut  Exports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Kissousz 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  application  of  the 
interest  equalization  tax  to  bank  loans 
with  a  term  of  over  1  year  will  be  to  re- 
duce the  volume  of  U.S.  exports.  Thus  a 
measure  designed  to  help  bring  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  Into  surplus  will  ac- 
tually have  an  offsetting  efifect  that  will 
tend  to  deepen  the  deficit. 

The  link  between  bank  loans  and  U.S. 
exports  is  discussed  at  some  length  In 
the  Monthly  Economic  Letter  of  Decem- 
ber 1964,  published  by  the  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  l^e  article 
points  out  how  the  remarkable  expansion 
of  world  trade  In  recent  years  has  re- 
quired growing  supplies  of  UJS.  bank 
credit  for  financing  purposes.  The  in- 
consistancies    in    the    administration's 
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position  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
while  presumably  attempting  to  increase 
world  trade,  the  administration  now 
seeks  to  restrict  the  financing  required 
to  carry  on  that  trade 


amount  to  about  $5.7  billion,  of  which  $2.2 
billion  are  short  term  and  $3.5  billion  are 
term  loans. 

THE  ANATOMT    OF   TE»M  LOANS 

There    is    general    agreement   that   short- 


assure  export  financing  and  "normal  recur- 
ring international  business,"  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  and  the  House -approved  biu 
for  an  interest  equalization  tax  >  exempted 
bank  loans  made  in  the  ordinary  course  of 


Although   it  is   often  said   that  terra     ^^^^  ^°^^^  ^y  U.S.  Banis  are  indispensable      ^Yf'^^^t  ^  ^^"  ^  ^^  obligations  maturing 


loans  of  over  1  year  do  not  finance  ex- 
ports, the  article  makes  perfectly  clear 
the  various  ways  In  which  such  term 
loans  do  finance  exports  and,  at  the  same 
time,  increase  job  opportunities  and  in- 
comes at  home. 

In  view  of  the  administration's  in- 
creasing reliance  on  restrictions  in  the 
field  of  international  trade  and  pay- 
ments, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  Monthly  Economic  Let- 
ter be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 
Commercial  Bank  Term  Loans  Abroad 
In  the  world  today,  nations  are  exchang- 
ing goods  in  rapidly  growing  volimies.  Our 
own  exporti  have  expanded  from  $15  billion 
to  $25  billion  in  the  past  10  years.  Under- 
standably, the  remarkable  expansion  of  world 
trade  has  required  growing  supplies  of  credit. 
Commercial  banks  In  the  United  States 
and  other  principal  trading  nations  extend 
credits  to  their  foreign  corresp>ondentfl  and 
customers.  Indeed,  the  resources  of  com- 
mercial banks  constitute  a  pool  of  private 
international  liquidity  that  Is  drawn  upon 
by  creditworthy  borrowers  In  creditworthy 
countries  throughout  the  world. 

Along  with  direct  Investment  In  bricks 
and  mortar,  commercial  bank  credit  abroad 
has  greatly  expanded  over  the  past  15  years 
as  private  U.S.  capital  has  replaced  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment aid  to  Western  Europe  and  Japan — 
aid  that  had  been  an  essential  Ingredient 
during  the  earlier  postwar  period  In  reinvig- 
orating  world  commerce.  In  recent  years, 
private  financing  has  received  further  im- 
petus from  the  restoration  of  meaningful 
currency  convertibility  among  the  principal 
nations.  These  trends  and  developmeaits 
have  in  turn  strengthened  International  com- 
petition in  the  field  of  money  and  banking; 
tliey  have  also  created  new  opportunities. 

Within  a  relatively  short  span  of  time,  U.S. 
banks  have  girded  themselves  to  play  a  prom- 
inent role  in  world  finance.  With  the  dollar 
the  leading  International  currency,  the 
United  States  the  world's  largest  exporter 
and  importer,  and  U.S.  money  and  capital 
markets  the  single  most  Important  source 
of  financial  resources,  this  has  been  a  natural 
evolution. 


as  a  means  of  financing  U.S.  trade  and  other 
international  business  that  directly  benefits 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  question  Is  raised — particu- 
larly by  those  who  tend  to  blame  the 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit  on  pri- 
vate capital  Investments  abroad — whether 
loans  in  excess  of  1  year  serve  purposes  bene- 
ficial to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.     To 


within  3  years.  Before  the  tax  was  enacted 
last  September,  however,  a  provision  was 
added  in  the  Senate  giving  the  President 
standby  authority  to  extend  the  tax  to  bank 
loans  with  a  maturity  of  1  year  or  more. 


'  The  tax  and  its  implications  have  been 
reviewed  in  the  April  and  November  1964 
issues  of  this  letter. 


Changes  in  U.S.  short-term  hanking  credits  abroad 
(In  millions  of  dollars] 


1955 

I'.i."-* 

19,57 

1958 

1959 

1960 

I9C1 

1962 

1963 

1963 — J  anuary-March 
April-June 
July-September 
October-December 

1964 — JauuMry-March 
April-June.- 
July-August 

Outstanding:  August  1964 


h 


'  Acceptances  made  for  account  ol  foreigners,  including  varying  amounts  of  other  financing 
Uncludmg  central  banks  and  other  ofBcial  institutions.  ^^aix^m^. 

»  Excluding  credits  In  foreign  currencies,  wtilcii  amounted  to  $689,000,000  In  August  1964. 
fcxcludmg  items  reported  by  banks  for  the  first  time  but  representing  certain  credits  extended  nrpvinii<;Iv     c, 
Items  amounted  to  $86,000,000  in  the  2d  and  $193,000,000  in  the  4th  quLrtIr  of  19^.     Of  the  latt^  wnS  flM  oi> 
represented  trade  credits  sold  to  banks  by  a  U.S.  corporation.  >^<  me  i»ii«r  amouni,  jiao.uuu. 

Source:  Derived  from  datapubhshed  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  Dep.irtnient  DuUctin  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bullet  In 

The  author  of  this  ameadment.  Senator 
Albert  Gore  of  Tennessee,  stated  that  It 
seemed  a  "foregone  conclusion"  that  the  ex- 


emption of  commercial  bank  term  loans 
would  be  used  to  avoid  the  tax  and  charac- 
terized it  as  an  "important  loophole."  In 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  last  June,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Douglas  Dillon  pointed  out  that  the  rise 
In  long-term  bank  loans  had  started  before 
there  was  any  thought  of  the  tax  and  that, 
in  the  light  of  detailed  Information  made 
available  to  the  Treasury,  ary  possible  eva- 
sion of  the  tax  through  use  of  bank  loans 
could  not  be  "more  than  5  percent  of  the 
total  bank  loans." 

Changes  In  direction  of  the  flow  of  loans  to 
less-developed  and  developed  countries  have 


patterns  of  direct  investment.  Until  2  or  3 
years  ago,  the  direction  of  the  flows  had 
been  mainly  to  Latin  America  and  Canada. 
In  recent  years,  most  of  the  term  loans  have 
gone  to  Europe,  particularly  to  Italy  during 
late  1963  and  early  1964,  and  to  Japan.  The 
shifts  in  the  geographic  distribution  are 
siunmed  up  in  the  second  table. 

Over  the  past  year,  changes  In  baaik  credits 
abroad,  short  as  well  as  long  term,  have  been 
particularly  Influenced  by  borrowings  by  Ja- 
pan. These  have  grown  substantially  to 
support  the  expanding  volume  of  Japanese 
trade  and  bttsiness  activity.  In  recent 
months,  the  rate  of  bank  lending  to  Japan 
has  slowed  down.  As  noted  In  these  pages 
last     month.     Japan     has     floated     sizable 


been  remarkably  similar  to  the  changes  In     amounts  of  bonds  in  European  markets 

Changes  in  U.S.  long-term  banking  credits  abroad 
(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Extended  to— 


Europe 


Latin 
America 


Japan 


Canada 


Others 


1955 

1P56 

1957. 

1958 

1959 

1960 ■  

1961 "■  

IW)J 

1963' '.'.'.'.' 

lWi3— Jimuary-Miircii ['~ 

.\pril-June "^ 

July  i>eptenit)er "." 

October-Decfmber  ' ^_ 

1(*<4— Janii(iry-.\I;ircli .  T 

.\pril-j"une ...l      1 

July-.^ugust T 

'>i]t>tanding:  .\ugust  1964      ' 


-21 

240 

95 

67 

164 

116 

20 

6.^ 

-28 

131 

-1 

125 

126 

17 

86 

-45 

518 

-5 

27 

-16 

150 

30 

82 

-1 

259 

-18 

155 

9 

80 

-15 

49  1 

28 

1,385 

1,037 

-44 

-27 

6 

4 

3 

3 

S 

50 

129 

2 

35 

30 

62 

62 

14 

8 

333 


PATTERNS   OF   BANK    LENDING 

American  commercial  banks  engaging  in 
international  business  extend  both  short- 
and  long-term  cedlts.  According  to  defini- 
tions tised  by  official  statisticians,  short-term 
credits  are  those  with  a  maturity  up  to  1 
year;  they  are  frequently  renewed  from  year 
to  year.  Loans  beyond  1  year  are  called  term 
loans.  These  term  loans  have  been  ctistom- 
ary  in  domestic  financing  in  the  United 
States  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  have, 
since  World  War  II,  spread  to  the  field  of 
international  financing. 

U.S.  banks  have  outstanding  short-  and 
long-term  credits  abroad  of  $9.5  billion. 
VS.  exporters,  importers,  and  industrial  and 
commercial  firms  also  grant  credits  to  their 
foreign  clients;  these  amount  to  $2.3  billion 
al  this  time. 

Of  the  short-term  bank  credits,  about  $1 
billion  consist  of  items  held  for  collection 
largely  on  behalf  of  customers.  An  addi- 
tional $2.5  billion  of  the  short-term  bank 
(  redits  represent  bankers  acceptances.  After 
.1  long  period  of  Inactivity,  these  have  grown 
remarkably  since  1950.  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Federal  Reserve  System:    most 

acceptances  are   made  under   arrangements  

that  involve  exports  from  the  United  States.      ,  .',  '•"''"•I'i'P  the  $iy3.0()0,{X)0  item  described  in  footnote  4  to  the  preceding  table     Its  ewwmnhiMi  rt»>w»,„M„„  ,c   , 
Loans  to  foreign  banks  and  customers  today      l^rW^'S'.  itCiT^^n'^l^:^'*'^'^^  ''^^-  ^^"^'^^  ^  othe^.'i^m  '  Mi^st'Ko^J 


3 

22 

33 

28 

& 

-28 

106 

30 

-29 

-19 

-28 

10 

8 

-6 

-13 

14 

270 


11 
Hi 

71 

"■I 

.M 

-10 

6 

49 

-:<o 


.'il 

4 1.'. 
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A    HELPFXTl.   INNOVATION 

The  xise  of  term  loena  to  foreign  opera- 
tions Is  an  adaptation  of  techniques  de- 
veloped in  the  United  States  for  domestic 
lending.  As  Is  well  known,  term  loans  in 
the  united  States  are  generally  made  to 
finance  acqvilsltlons  of  plants,  machinery  and 
eaulpment.  with  repayment  out  of  the  cash 
flow— earnings  and  depreciation— expected 
to  be  generated  by  their  use.  The  lender 
must  satisfy  himself  that  the  borrower  will 
have  funds  forthcoming  to  meet  his  obliga- 
tions The  borrower  can  obtain  terms  that 
rive  flexibility  In  repayment  schedules  and 
^rmit  efficient  use  of  loan  funds.  Over 
ha'f  of  the  total  doUar  volume  of  business 
loans  made  by  major  New  York  City  banks 
consist  of  term  loans. 

Banks  extending  term  loans  abroad  must, 
however,  satisfy  themselves  that  the  bor- 
rower will  not  only  generate  adequate  cash 
flows  but  also  will  be  able  to  convert  ■ 
hlE  local  currency  earnings  Into  U£.  dol- 
lars Exchange  risks— Including  the  pos- 
sibility, however  remote,  that  exchange  con- 
trols may  prohibit  remittances  to  the  United 
St;\tes — and,  political  risks  are  as  much  part 
and  parcel  of  considerations  bearing  on  the 
extension  of  a  term  loan  as  the  general 
credit  standing  of  the  bCMTOwer.  Other 
essential  considerations  are  the  balance- 
of-payments  position  of  the  borrower's 
country,  the  level  ol  its  gold  and  foreign 
exchange  reserves  and  Its  short-term  Inter- 
national Indebtedness.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, a  country  may  appear  to  be 
"borrowed  up." 

Many  of  the  term  loans  extended  by 
US.  commercial  banks  to  borrowers  In 
less- developed  countries  have  been  ar- 
ranged In  conjunction  with  operations  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  World  Bank,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
Buch  private  lenders  as  Insurance  companies. 
As  part  of  policies  to  encourage  U.S.  exports. 
the  Export-Import  Bank  has  recently  devel- 
oped comprehensive  Insurance  coverage  for 
banks  against  political,  military,  and  com- 
nT^rcial  risks  on  development  loans.  This  can 
be  expected,  as  was  the  Intention,  to  Increase 
tho  volume  of  term  lending,  particularly  to 
Bcnie  of  the  less-developed  countries. 

On  a  number  of  occasions,  VS.  com- 
mercial banks  also  have  granted  loans  to 
foreign  governments  or  central  banks  as  part 
of  packages  of  financial  assistance  extended 
bv  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  some- 
times in  conjunction  with  credits  from  the 
VS.  Treasury  or  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
Buch  arrangements  have  often  been  nego- 
tiated with  Latin  American  nations. 

Loans  to  Europe  and  Canada  have  been 
extended  primarily  to  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
American  businesses.    Sometimes.  VS.  firms 
operating    abroad    liave    also    been    Instni- 
trental  In  helping  arrange  UJS.  bank  financ- 
ing for  many  of  the  fcwelgn  customers  and 
suppliers    with    whom    they    do    business. 
Credits  have  thus  been  granted   to  finance 
purchases    of    oil    tankers,    freighters,    alr- 
p'.:i!ies,     machinery,     electrical     equipment, 
etc.     Because  of  their  rapid  rate  of  obso- 
lescence,   airplanes    have    been    particularly 
well  suited  to  financing  through  bank  term 
loans,  with  maturities  adjusted  to  the  funds 
generated   through   earnings   and   deprecla- 
tic)n   allowances.     Shipping  firms  have  re- 
ceived substantial  amounts  of  term  credit 
by  obtaining  long-term  charters  from  major 
shippers  of  such  raw  materials  as  oil,  Iron 
ore,  and  bauxite  and  assigning  the  charter 
Income  to  the  lenders. 

Technical  Innovations  to  todtistry  have 
thtis  been  matched  by  Innovations  to  bank- 
ing  techniques.     Like    advances    to    tech- 


nology, the  bank  term  loan  Is  Bi»eadtog  to 
meet  the  needs  at  corporate  enterprise  liere 
as  weU  as  abroad.  The  growtH  o€  toter- 
national  trade  and  multinational  bustoess 
cs^anlzatlons  naturally  creates  donands  for 
flexible  financing  on  an  totemational  scale. 

TERM    LOANS    AND    TBX    BALANCl    OF    PAYMENTS 

Term  loans  help  pwMnote  UJS.  exports  to 
tlie  period  following  the  year  when  they  are 
granted;  this  minimizes  their  Impact  on  the 
bcaance  of  payments.  Subsequent  repay- 
ments of  the  loans  with  toterest  tocrease 
UJ3.  balance-of-payments  receipts. 

Foreigners  not  only  borrow  to  the  United 
States  but  also  keep  deposits  to  U3.  banks 
and    hold    Ijankers    acceptances    and    other 


short-term  tovestments.  Some  of  these  de- 
posits are  normally  connected  wltb  the  loans 
gnnted  tfaem  by  VS.  banks.  In  fact,  most 
■p»*.innm  liold  sbort-term  assets  to  U.S.  banks 
to  excess  of  tbe  sums  they  borrow  from  t2iem. 
The  relevant  data  for  selected  countries  are 
summed  up  to  the  table,  which  also  shows 
tlie  value  of  UJS.  trade  with  tbe  nations 
concerned. 

Among  the  leadtog  net  debtors  Is  Japan; 
Its  assets  to  tbe  United  States  are,  however, 
large.  Japan  Is  the  second  largest  customer 
of  the  United  States.  This  group  of  coun- 
tries also  includes  several  Latto  American 
countries  and  Norway  (because  of  shipping 
loans). 


17,5   hanking  crediU  to  foreigner  set  against  the  hackground  of  foreigners^  short-term  assets 
in  the  UniUd  States  and  UJS.  foreign  trade,  August  1964 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Canada — - 

Italy 

United  Kngdom 

Germany 

Argentina 

Venezuela — 

France -— 

Switzerland 

Belgium 

Sweden 

Netherlands 

Japan. --■ 

Mexico 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Philippines 

Norway.. 

ChUe 


U  .8.  bank  credits  abroad 


Short  tam 


804 

94 

zn 

133 

176 

137 

72 

88 

31 

31 

40 

S,471 

672 

163 

250 

17g 

36 

1S7 


Long  term 


Foreign 
ibort-term 

assets  in 
tbe  United 

States' 


270 

I,0«8 

200 

1.067 

72 

1.961 

133 

2,361 

78 

307 

36 

707 

42 

1,625 

26 

1.102 

71 

424 

ne 

609 

13 

310 

333 

2.614 

416 

674 

20S 

221 

66 

149 

120 

216 

340 

171 

23 

172 

UjB.  sz- 
ports> 


UJB.  Im- 
ports' 


4,sn 

4,000 

•826 

•803 

1.384 

1,115 

1,217 

1,100 

216 

145 

676 

»40 

774 

480 

341 

266 

<006 

<418 

278 

1«7 

S06 

217 

1,868 

1,626 

967 

640 

343 

662 

249 

265 

360 

36« 

104 

U7 

164 

193 

A  BUI  To  Broaden  Coverage  of  Social 
Security  Benefits 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 


I  Official  and  private. 
«  Year  ended  August  1064. 

•  Including  Trieste. 

*  Including  Luxembourg. 

^  an-anged  according  to  tbe  size  of  U.S.  bank  credits  to  tbom.  

Bank  lending  also  appears  as  a  compli- 
cating factor  to  our  balance  of  payments 
because  of  the  way  to  which  Government 
statisticians  present  their  accounts.  When 
an  American  citizen  makes  a  deposit  to  a 
foreign  bank  or  a  loan  to  a  foreigner,  the 
transaction  Is  recOTded  as  a  capital  outflow; 
but  when  a  foreigner  makes  a  deposit  to  a 
VS.  bank  or  buys  VS.  short-term  paper, 
the  transaction  Is  considered  as  one  of  the 
means  of  "flnanctog"  the  UJS.  payments  defi- 
cit rather  tban  a  capital  Inflow  that  belps 
reduce  the  deficit.  A  committee  of  Govern- 
ment-appototed  experts,  which,  \mder  the 
chairmanship  of  Edward  M.  Bemsteto,  has 
Btoce  AprU  1963  been  examining  the  asym- 
metries and  anomalies  to  UJ5.  balance-of- 
payments  bookkeeptog.  Is  to  report  Its  find- 
ings this  month. 

One  thtog  is  certain.  Bank  loans  abroad 
to  finance  VS.  expOTts  and  other  totema- 
tional bustoess  do  not  result  to  a  loss  of 
VS.  Intemtalonal  wealth.  They  help  ex- 
pand U.S.  exports  and  Job  c^pOTtunltles  and 
tocomes  at  home.  They  speed  up  economic 
development  abroad.  The  law  providing  for 
the  toterest  eqxiallzation  tax,  with  Its  im- 
plied threat  of  removtog  the  exemption  for 
bank  term  loans,  should  be  allowed  to  expire 
on  Its  scheduled  date  at  the  end  of  1965. 
Even  If  some  Immediate  advantage  were  to 
be  gatoed  for  our  balance  of  payments  by 
controls  over  bank  lendtog.  It  would  be  more 
thi^n  c^sei  by  the  damage  such  eontrols 
would  do  to  the  standtog  o£  the  dollar  •■ 
a  reliable  and  freely  usable  currency. 


or  mew  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23. 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  re- 
Introduced  my  bill  to  broaden  coverage 
of  social  security  benefits  to  Include 
brothers,  sisters,  and  other  dependent 
relatives  of  a  deceased  Individual  fully 
Insured  under  the  act. 

At  present,  a  dependent  brother,  sister, 
or  other  relative  of  a  deceased  wage 
earner  is  left  In  the  cold  as  far  as  social 
security  payments  when  that  wage  earn- 
er dies.  Except  for  funeral  expenses 
paid,  all  of  the  deceased's  social  secu- 
rity contributions  are  lost  unless  there  is 
a  surviving  spouse. 

My  proposed  legislation  would  remedy 
this  great  Injustice.  Under  this  legis- 
lation. If  a  dependent  brother,  sister,  or 
relative  of  an  unmarried  wage  eanaer 
can  show  that  he  or  she  was  reodrlnc 
at  least  half  suiKwrt  from  the  wage 
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earner,  that  dependent  would  be  en- 
titled to  monthly  insurance  b^iefits. 
To  my  mind,  this  sort  of  humanlzation 
of  our  existing  social  security  law  is  a 

necessity. 


What  My  Coantry  Means  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23, 1965 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  that  I  call  attention 
to  the  signal  achievement  of  one  of  the 
eighth-srade  students  of  the  Whitley 
County,  Ind.,  schools,  Richard  Redman. 
Richard,  who  is  enrolled  in  Marshall  Me- 
morial School — named  after  Indiana's 
onetime  Vice  President — recently  was 
judged  first -place  winner  for  his  essay 
entitled.  "What  My  Country  Means  to 
Me." 

Richard's  essay  was  in  competition 
w  ith  50  other  entries  in  the  eighth-grade 
contest  in  Whitley  County  schools. 

We  can  all  take  to  heart  the  warm,  pa- 
triotic message  of  this  fine,  young  Amer- 
ican. After  reading  his  essay,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  it  was  judged  a  first- 
place  winner. 

The  prize-winning  essay  follows : 
What  Mt  Country  Means  to  Me 
(By  Rich.ird  Redman.  Columbia  City.  Ind.) 

I  am  an  .American  youth.  Because  of  my 
age.  I  tim  not  a  voter,  a  property  owner, 
a  wage  e.-^rner.  or  an  ofBclal.  Nevertheless 
I  am  a  citizen.  Regardless  of  my  ago — yes. 
even  because  of  it — I  am  important  to  my 
country  and  my  country  is  very  important 
to  me.  What  I  do.  say,  or  think  at  school, 
at  home,  at  church,  on  the  street,  or  wherever 
I  may  be  is  an  indication  of  the  kind  of 
citizen  that  I  am  and  want  to  be. 

Naturally,  it  makes  me  feel  proud  to  refer 
to  America  as  my  country,  but  when  I  con- 
sider how  it  came  to  be  mine,  my  pride  is 
overshadowed  with  humility.  I  did  not 
choose  tihs  great  land  to  be  my  homeland: 
It  was  by  the  grace  of  God  that  I  was  born 
here  and  that  this  land  of  freedom  and  op- 
portiuilty  became  mine.  FiU'thermore,  as  I 
live  today  in  the  20th  century,  under  the 
blessing  of  God.  I  am  enjoying  a  civilization 
established,  preserved,  and  extended  by  oth- 
ers; their  work  and  sacrifices  have  made  my 
country  greit.  These  facts  cause  me  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  my  American  heri- 
tage, and  they  Influence  me  to  do  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  what  God  and  my  country  ex- 
pect me  to  do. 

Someone  has  said,  "The  difficult  thing  to 
remember  about  patriotism  Is  that  it  Is  a 
sentiment  to  which  is  tied  a  bundle  of  obli- 
gations." These  obligations  are  mine  even  as 
a  youth.  Now  and  all  through  my  life  I  must 
live  and  work  to  preserve  liberty  and  democ- 
racy. I  can  do  this  now  through  obeying 
laws,  getting  a  good  education,  and  being  in- 
terested in  local,  national,  and  world  affairs. 
Later  in  my  life,  there  will  come  opportu- 
nities for  voting.  Jury  service,  and  perhaps 
military  duty,  to  name  Just  a  few  of  the  many 
privileges  and  responsibilities  which  will  be 
mine  as  a  worthy  citizen  of  this  country 
which  means  so  much  to  me. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  beatitifully 
summarized  each  citizen's  obligation  to- 
w.ard  his  country  when  he  said,  "Ask  not 
v.aat  your  country  can  do  for  you,  ask  what 
y  u  c\n  do  for  your  country." 


As  a  good  American  citizen,  I  feel  it  Is  my 
duty  to  love,  hcwior,  and  cherish  the  rights 
and  freedoms  which  have  been  guaranteed 
to  me  and  all  other  Americans  in  the  Bill 
Off  Rights.  This  "charter  of  liberty"  guar- 
antees such  fundamental  rights  as  freedom 
of  religion,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  and  the  right  of  privacy  and  security. 
It  Is  Important  for  me  to  understand  that 
freedom  Is  not  the  privilege  of  doing  what  I 
want  to  do  without  regard  for  other  people. 

In  spite  of  America's  great  strides  forward 
in  education,  individual  enterprise,  indus- 
try, inventions,  etc.,  there  Is  Btill  work  to  be 
done.  America  is  not  a  Utopia  by  any  means. 
There  are  many  problems  to  cope  with,  such 
as  crime,  poverty,  unemploj-nient.  racial  ten- 
sion, foreign  entangelments,  and  corrupt 
politics.  Problems.  we:ikneBses.  and  ob- 
stacles in  the  American  way  of  life  do  not 
decrease  my  patriotism;  on  the  contrary,  they 
increase  my  loyalty  and  devotion  to  God  and 
my  country.  They  make  me  more  conscious 
of  my  individual  responsibility  as  a  Chris- 
tian citizen.  They  challenge  me  and  all  cit- 
izens "to  carry  aliead  the  ideals  of  democ- 
racy and  keep  the  faith  of  our  Fathers." 

What  my  country  means  to  me  is  sum- 
marized excellently  in  Willi.-mi  Tyler  Page's 
words,  written  in  1917  and  later  officially 
adopted  as  "The  American's  Creed."  Tliis 
creed   reads   as   follows: 

"I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people:  a  government  whose  just 
powers  are  derived  from  the  c^n-sent  of  the 
governed:  a  democracy  in  a  republic:  a 
sovereign  Nation  of  many  sovereign  States;  a 
perfect  union,  one  and  inseparable,  estab- 
lished uf>on  those  principles  of  freedom, 
equality,  justice,  and  humanity  for  which 
Americ.nn  patriots  sacrificed  their  lives  and 
fortunes. 

"I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
coiantry  to  love  it;  to  support  Its  Constitu- 
tion: to  obey  it«  laws:  to  respect  its  flag:  and 
to  defend  i'  agninst  all  enemies." 


Orders  From  on  High 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   rLLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Chicago  Ti-ibune 
dated  Pebruai-y  20,  1965: 

Orders  From  on  High 

The  presidents  and  chairmen  of  the  boards 
of  nearly  all  the  major  corporations  and 
banks  doing  a  large  international  business 
were  called  to  the  White  Route  Thursday  to 
serve  as  a  captive  audience  while  President 
Johnson  gave  them  their  orders.  His  com- 
mand was  that  they  reduce  oversea  Invest- 
ments and  loans  this  year  la  order  to  help 
correct  the  deficit  In  the  international  bal- 
ance of  payments  which  arises  largely  be- 
cause of  the  administration's  own  policies. 

The  banks  were  told  to  cut  foreign  lend- 
ing 75  percent  and  the  corporations  were  di- 
rected to  reduce  their  flow  of  dollars  out  of 
the  country  by  15  to  20  percent.  The  leaders 
of  the  business  and  banking  communities 
were  then  steered  respectively  to  the  Com- 
merce Dep)artment  and  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, where  they  were  directed  to  flle  a  flock 
of  reports  with  Washington  whenever  they 
made  a  decision  to  send  dollars  abroad. 

Mr.  Johnson  showed  the  Iron  hand  In  the 
velvet  glove  by  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
balance-of-payznenta      problem      could      be 


solved  without  controls  and  compulsion.  Yet 
the  squeeze  of  Presidential  power  was  exerted 
as  bUmtly  and  directly  as  If  a  collection  of 
Soviet  provincial  managers,  planners,  and 
bureaucrats  had  l>een  summoned  to  the 
Kremlin  to  get  their  Instructions  about  the 
regulation  of  the  Communist  economy. 

We  have  come  to  a  fine  pass  In  this  coun- 
try when  free  enterprise  Is  being  reduced  slop 
by  step  to  an  obsolete  phrase  and  govern- 
ment calls  all  the  signals.  As  one  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  auditors  from  Chicago  observed. 
■Nobody  a.sked  the  President  anything.  W'e 
just  sat  there." 

Perhaps  the  President's  tactics  will  pro- 
vide the  financial  and  business  community 
with  a  new  perspective  on  his  methods 
Many  of  itv<:  members  sup{x>rted  him  in  la.,: 
November's  election,  and  a  roundup  of  opii,- 
ion  in  the  current  VS.  News  &  World  Report 
shows  that  he  still  commands  much  favor. 

Many  of  those  interviewed  seem  to  have 
learned  the  catchwords  of  the  "Great  Society" 
in  justification  of  the  "new  economics."  For 
example,  a  merchandiser  says  that  while  red 
ink  in  Government  is  always  a  worry,  "there 
is  a  question  whether  there  is  really  an  in- 
crease in  red  ink  if  you  compare  the  national 
debt   to  the   gross  national   product." 

Another  executive  isn't  worrted  about  defi- 
cits because  "a  business  must  operate  within 
its  own  relatively  limited  resources,"  while 
"the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government  nre 
limited  only  by  the  total  wealth  of  the 
country."  This  gentleman  adds,  "This  phi- 
losophy would  have  made  our  fathers'  hair 
stand  on  end,  but  nevertheless  It  Is  a  fart. 
More  and  more  conservative  businessmen  are 
coming  to  the  view  that  you  can't  look  at 
Government  in  the  same  way  you  view  a 
business." 

A  Wall  Streeter  comments,  "We  might  as 
well  give  this  fiscal  Innovation  of  deficit 
financing  an  opportunity  to  prove  itself."  A 
fuel  supplier  admits  the  "Great  Society"  will 
produce  "continued  Inflation  and  an  Inflated 
dollar,  but  lots  of  goods  will  be  sold  under 
it." 

To  a  surprising  degree,  the  greatest  spend- 
er in  history  has  been  viewed  up  to  now  iis 
a  "conservative"  and  a  "middle-of-the- 
roader  "  But  we  find  a  more  dispassionate 
view  in  the  dissent  of  one  businessman: 
"More  and  more,  the  Government  is  telling 
you  how  to  run  your  business — whom  you 
must  hire,  how  much  you  must  pay,  whom 
you  cannot  Are.  In  20  years,  If  this  keeps 
up,  there  will  be  on  Incentive  to  be  a  busi- 
nessman." 

Isn't  this  a  fair  description  of  what  hap- 
pened at  the  Washington  conference?  Was 
not  the  President  telling  the  370  men  in  his 
audience  how  to  run  their  businesses?  And 
what  could   they  do  but  sit  and  take  it? 


communists  to  cease  their  aggression  against  These  statements  might  be  written  off  as 

south  Vietnam.    The  difficult  but  extremely  mere  propaganda  bargaining  were  tHey  not 

necessary  decisions  have  at  last  been  taken,  backed  up  by  a  great  deal  of  background  In- 

Tnevltably  in  such  cases,  an  atmosphere  of  .  formation  coming  out  of  Communist  Chln^ 

c-sls  Is  created  by  the  outraged  cries  and  which  indicate  that  she  beUeves  time  and 


Vietnam  Is  Not  Negotiable 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF  California 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1965 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  American  Security 
Council's  Washington  Report,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 22,  contains  a  remarkably  percep- 
tive essay  by  Frank  J.  Johnson,  the 
publication's  foreign  editor.  It  reads  as 
f  oUo'W's : 

Why   We    Can't  Negotiate   Now 

A  great  swirl  of  climactic  events  has  fol- 
lowed President  Johnson's  order  to  give  con- 
cret-e  effect  to  his  repeated  warnings  to  the 


tiireats  of  international  communism.  Just 
as  inevitably,  the  calls  for  a  "negotiated 
settlement"  are  redoubled  on  the  free  world 
side  of  the  line.  Many  well-meaning  people 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  President 
Johnson'-  does  not  at  least  accompany  his 
niilitary  action  by  an  offer  to  enter  into  im- 
niediate   negotiations   to    end   the   Vietnam 

W:ir. 

Undoubtedly,  the  President  would  like 
nothing  better — nor  would  any  other  person 
of  good  will — if  negotiation  presently  offered 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  fulfilling  our  pledge 
to  defend  the  people  of  Vietnam;  It  Is  this 
pledge  which  we  must  honor  If  there  is  ever 
to  be  any  hope  of  lasting  peace  in  the  world. 
But  in  considering  negotiation  the  adminis- 
tration Is  faced  with  a  series  of  very  un- 
pleasant facts,  which  are  either  unknown  or 
forgotten  by  the  general  public. 

One  set  of  facts  concerns  the  inherent  na- 
ture of  guerrilla  wars.    The  military  tactics 
and  political  purposes  of  such  wars  are  not 
subject  to  stalemate  or  compromise.    For  ex- 
ample, much  of  the   current  argument  for 
n'^otlatlon  rests  on  the  hypothesis  that  a 
'■•nilitary  victory"  for  either  side  is  impossi- 
ble.    This  Is   begging  the   qtiestlon.     Since 
World  War  II,  when  the  guerrilla  war  came 
ir.to  vogue,  they  have  Invariably  been  won  or 
lost.    Either  the  guerrillas  "win"  in  the  sense 
of  achieving  a  takeover  of  the  country  or 
povemment  in  question,  or  else  they  are  mili- 
t.irily  defeated,  at  least  to  the  point  where 
they   are   reduced   to   a   harmless   remnant. 
There  have  been  no  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
The      guerrillas      triumphed      completely 
against  the  Dutch  In  Indonesia,  against  the 
French   In   Algeria    and   Indochina    (except 
here  they  settled  for  North  Vietnam  in  1954 
rather  than  risk  U.S.  intervention),  against 
tlie   British    In    Palestine    and   Cyprus,    and 
aralnst    Batista    In    Cuba.     They    were    de- 
cisively defeated  in  Greece,  the  Philippines, 
M:\laya,      Btirma      and — apparently — ^Vene- 
zuela.   Whenever  negotiations  were  held  It 
was  only  for  the  purpose  of  ratif3ring  the 
e-.ierrilla  victory.     In  the  majority  of  cases 
this  was  not  of  a  decisive  military  nature. 
The  French  were  never  beaten  in  Algeria  and 
even  after  Dien  Blen  Phu  they  could  have 
held  on  at  least  in  Hanoi  and  Saigon.    The 
Dutch  could  have  held  Indonesia  for  some 
time  as  could  the  British  In  Palestine  and 
Cyprus.     But   either   the  will   to   resist  was 
broken  or  else  a  reevaluatlon  of  national  In- 
terests caused  them  to  consider  the  area  no 
longer  vital. 

cease  fire  meaningless 
On  the  basis  of  all  past  experience,  there- 
fore, a  negotiated  settlement  in  Vietnam 
can  only  have  the  purpose  either  of  con- 
li.-ming  a  Communist  decison  to  abandon 
tl.e  drive  for  control  of  Vietnam,  or  else  an 
Anerlcan  decision  to  admit  defeat  and  wlth- 
cir.aw.  A  cease  fire  would  be  meaningless. 
It  would  only  leave  the  guerrillas  In  place 
ai.d  free  to  use  the  interval  to  run  in  more 
reinforcements  and  arms  until  they  were 
ready  for  the  next  push.  Withdrawal  of  all 
Conununist  guerrillas  behind  the  17th  par- 
allel, as  Is  sometimes  suggested,  would  be 
fine,  but  would  of  course  be  tantamount  to 
a  total  Communist  defeat  in  Vietnam. 
President  Johnson  has  no  Intelligence  as  yet 
to  lead  him  to  suppose  that  the  Commu- 
nis*3  are  ready  for  anything  of  the  sort. 

On  the  contrary — and  this  is  the  second 
set  of  facts  prevailing  In  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion— the  Communist  world  remains  unani- 
mous in  its  declarations  that  the  only  basis 
for  a  negotiated  settlement  in  Vietnam  is 
tije  complete  withdrawal  of  American  forces, 
which  Is  tantamount  to  a  complete  Ameri- 
can defeat. 


events  are  very  much  on  her  side.  Since  the 
second  hypothesis  for  negotiations  is  that 
they  must  include  Communist  China,  her 
attitude  Is  obviously  decisive  to  the  outcome. 
Here  are  some  of  the  more  public  facts  which 
the  President  must  consider : 

(1)  Between  December  21.  1964,  and  Jan- 
uary 4,  1965,  the  first  session  of  the  Third 
National  People's  Congress  was  convened  in 
Pelping.  Nearly  3,000  deputies  met  behind 
closed  doors  to  hear  speeches  by  the  leaders 
of  Conununist  China.  In  addition  to  state- 
ments by  Marshall  Ho  Liuig,  boasting  that 
the  Chinese  people's  army  has  been  con- 
siderably enlarged,  supplied  with  up-to- 
date  equipment,  and  is  now  supported  by 
powerful  naval  and  air  force  units,  the 
Chinese  published,  on  December  30,  an  ab- 
breviated version  of  Premier  Chou  En-lai's 
report  on  Chinese  domestic  and  foreign 
policy. 

The  speech  reflected  great  pride  and  self- 
confidence  resulting  from  the  explosion  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  the  surmounting  of  the 
"very  serious  dlfficvQtles"  between  1959  and 
1961,  resulting  from  the  failure  of  the  "great 
leap  forward,"  and  the  intention  of  trans- 
forming China  Into  a  world  power  with 
the  most  modern  Industry,  agriculture,  tech- 
nology, and  defense  within  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  Reviewing  foreign  policy,  Chou 
pledged  support  to  all — and  he  listed  each 
one — revolutionary  movements  and  centers 
of  unrest.  He  declared  that  Pelping  would 
consider  negotiation  with  the  United  States 
only  after  It  had  given  up  Taiwan  and  would 
deal  with  the  United  Nations  only  when  it 
had  thrown  out  Nationalist  China. 

Chou  ftuther  asserted  that  the  East  wind 
would  prevail  over  the  West  wind,  and  that 
favorable  conditions  for  such  an  outctane 
are  the  "storm  centers  of  world  revolution 
In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America."  The 
speech  forces  the  concltxsion  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  are  not  only  conscious  of 
their  power,  but  are  also  prepared  to  use  it 
to  support  "wars  of  liberation"  wherever  pos- 
sible In  a  continuing  struggle  against  "im- 
perialism." 

(2)  As  a  concrete  example  that  Chou 
meant  what  he  said  and  that  the  "falling 
domino"  theory  in  southeast  Asia  was  not 
a  figment  of  John  Poster  Dulles'  overstlmu- 
lated  Imagination,  Pelping  formally  an- 
nounced on  February  5,  1965,  the  formation 
of  a  "patriotic  front"  to  overthrow  the  pro- 
Western  government  of  Thailand  and  eradi- 
cate American  Influence  there.  Pew  Bome 
time  now.  Communist  agents  have  been  In- 
filtrating Into  Thailand  in  order  to  form 
the  nucletis  for  subverting  that  country. 
The  Thais  have  Instituted  energetic  counter- 
measures  which  have  bo  far  kept  them  under 
control,  but  It  is  foolish  to  believe  that  Thai- 
land would  or  could  resist  a  Communist  take- 
over backed  by  China  If  South  Vietnam  is 
lost.  The  Chinese  do  not  even  wait  untU 
one  victim  is  gobbled  up  before  proclaiming 
their  plans  to  take  over  the  next  one. 

(3)  Mao  Tse-tung  stated  in  a  January 
Interview  with  American  Journalist  Edgar 
Snow  that  the  crisis  in  Vietnam  will  not  lead 
to  war  between  China  and  the  United  States 
so  long  as  China  Is  not  invaded.  He  also 
said  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  would  last 
only  another  year  or  two  because  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  deserting  In  large  numbers 
and  the  Americans  will  "lose  Interest." 
While  this  statement  greatly  reduces  the 
likelihood  of  any  CThinese  retaliation  against 
our  raids  on  North  Vietnam,  it  gives  no  com- 
fort to  those  urging  negotiation.  If  Klao 
really  believes  that  the  war  wUl  be  won  by 
the  Communists  In  another  year  or  two, 
then  It  Is  obvlotis  that  be  looks  on  negoti- 
ation only  to  oonflrm  this  fact,  which  1b 


another  point  he  actually  made  In  tbe  Inter- 
view. Unless  he  can.  be  shaken  In  this  con- 
viction there  Is  no  possible  basis  for  negoti- 
ation with  China. 

arcsT  STOP  beds 
It  is  easy  tea  those  without  responsibility 
to  call  for  "negotiation,"  as  though  this  were 
the  aut<Mnatic  panacea  for  aU  the  world's  ills. 
But  the  U.S.  Government  Is  faced  witb  the 
kinds  of  facts  mentioned  above,  as  well  as 
much  mwe  grim  data  of  a  secret  nature, 
which  cannot  be  shrugged  off.  This  is  why 
it  has  consistently  rejected  calls  for  a  new 
Geneva  Conference  and  why  even  the  British 
have  supported  this  stand.  It  Is  accepted  aa 
axiomatic  by  most  policymakers  that  under 
present  circumstances  negotiation  could  lead 
only  to  an  American  defeat. 

Such  a  defeat  cannot  be  accepted,  not 
simply  for  reasons  of  foolish  national  prtde, 
but  because  the  Chinese  have  made  It  so 
very  plain  that  Vietnam  Is  only  part  of  a 
much  wider  plan  fc«:  aggrandizement  and 
troublemaklng.  We  are  helping  Vietnam 
because  it  is  in  the  interest  of  free  men 
everywhere  that  the  Communist  challenge 
be  halted  at  this  point. 

The  President  Is  trying  to  create  a  new 
psychological  situation  in  Asia.  His  decision 
to  retaUate  against  North  Vietnam  la  the  only 
one  which  offers  any  hope  of  success.  It  has 
been  long  overdue  and  is  all  the  more  diffi- 
c\Ut  fOT  that  reason,  but  It  la  still  not  too 
late.  Mr.  Johnson  should  be  warmly  con- 
gratulated for  his  action.  If  we  carry 
through  our  poUcy  with  resolution  there  1« 
stUl  an  excellent  chance  that  we  can  "win" 
the  Vietnam  war  at  least  In  the  sense  that 
the  Communists  are  Induced  to  call  off  the 
war  as  a  bad  bxislness  and  elher  withdraw 
the  guerrillas  Into  North  Vietnam  or  else 
cease  outside  aid  completely  and  leave  them 
to  their  fate.  Only  then  can  there  be  a  gen- 
uine basis  for  a  negotiation  which  will  ratify 
this  decision. 

The  Commimlsts  wUl  not  come  wiUingly 
or  easily  to  such  a  disagreeable  choice.  Pre- 
vious U.S.  vacillation  has  led  them  to  count 
the  Vietnam  war  as  already  won.  It  will 
probably  take  time  and  a  great  deal  of  pun- 
ishment before  they  call  off  the  war.  But 
they  are  practical  men  and  eventually  bow 
to  reality.  'What  is  essential  now  Is  that 
the  President  be  given  the  time  to  make 
the  f till  effect  of  his  new  policy  felt  in  Hanoi. 
Pelping,  and  Moscow  without  being  continu- 
ally badgered  to  negotiate.  The  calls  for 
negotiation  only  make  the  task  harder  and 
bloodier  because  It  encourages  the  Commu- 
nists to  think  ttiat  we  may  still  falter  in  our 
purpose.  It  iB  stm  a  Chinese  article  of 
faith  that  the  world  and  domestic  pressures 
can  be  mobilized  to  thwart  any  resolute  ac- 
tion by  the  VS.  Government.  Many  past 
follies  have  confirmed  them  In  this  view- 
point. 

TCBNING   POINT   IN    HISTOBT 

A  great  experiment  Is  underway — the  ex- 
pyertment  to  see  whether  we  can  successfully 
contain  Communist  China  on  the  mainland 
of  Asia.  If  we  cannot,  the  consequences  to 
our  children  are  hideous  to  contemplate. 
The  Chinese  have  the  niunbers,  the  drive, 
the  ambition,  and  the  eventual  potential  to 
rule  the  world.  The  days  through  which  we 
are  now  passing  will  mark  one  of  the  great 
turning  points  of  world  history. 

The  United  States  has  very  strong  trxunps 
to  play  in  this  Contest.  If  North  Vietnam 
is  willing,  or  is  forced  by  China  to  sacrifice 
herself  in  a  continuing  effort  to  win  South 
Vietnam,  there  Is  yet  one  final  arrow  In  our 
quiver.  We  can  threaten  China  with  the 
one  punishment  she  would  most  fear:  the 
destruction  of  her  nuclear  plsints  by  aerial 
bombardment.  If  forced  to  carry  out  this 
threat,  we  would  at  least  prevent  or  delay 
the  looming  menace  of  a  nuclear-armed 
China. 
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Review  and  Ondook 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALXFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3. 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  hear  much  about  an  administration 
by  consenus  and  I  have  not  seen  any- 
thing that  points  up  the  dangers  of  such 
an  administration  as  well  as  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal   on    February    18.    The    editorial 

follows: 

Review  and  Ottixook 

precautions  on  consensus 

President  Johnson  offers  himself  as  an 
apostle  of  consensus,  a  concept  elusive 
enough  as  a  word,  let  alone  as  policy. 
Whether  this  notion  is  promising  or  danger- 
ous depends  on  just  what  he  has  In  mind. 

He  seems  to  mean,  at  a  minimum,  less 
heated  disagreement.  "Let  us  reject  any 
among  us  who  seek  to  reopen  old  wounds 
and  rekindle  old  hatreds."  he  enjoined  in 
his  Inaugural  address.  "The  time  has  ccmie 
to  achieve  progress  without  strife  and 
change  without  hatred:  Not  without  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  but  without  the  deep  and 
abiding  divisions  which  scar  the  Union  for 
generations." 

In  some  respects,  the  vision  is  farsighted 
indeed.  The  President  is  rejecting  a  popu- 
lar brand  of  political  leadership  which  con- 
sists mostly  of  arousing  the  falthftil  to  rise 
up  and  slay  the  Infldel.  This  kind  of  poll- 
tics  sometimes  has  proved  effective,  and  It 
must  be  particularly  tempting  for  a  Presi- 
dent with  huge  congressional  majorities. 

As  the  President  seems  to  realize  so  well, 
though,  tough  tactics  have  the  unfortunate 
result  of  clouding  communications  among 
factions  in  our  society.  With  their  leaders 
often  Inciting  them  against  each  other.  It's 
hard  for  opposing  groups  to  remember  that 
both  may  possibly  be  sajrlng  something 
worth  listening  to.  Disagreement  Is  resolved 
by  brute  force,  which  Is  less  likely  to  yield 
Intelligent  policy  than  compromise  borne  of 
honest  discussion. 

A  politics  of  consensus,  by  promoting  mod- 
eration and  compromise.  coUld  more  nearly 
establish  a  true  give-and-take  discourse  on 
national  policy.  That  Is  unquestionably  a 
high  Ideal,  and  perhaps  the  President  Is 
right  when  he  says  the  time  for  it  has  come. 

Yet  there  are  some  who  are  dubious  about 
Mr.  Johnson's  ideal.  Part  of  their  reaction 
is  simply  aversion  to  the  President's  practical 
politics,  and  i>art  Is  disappointment  that  the 
leader  of  the  faithful  professes  friendship 
with  the  Infldel.  But  a  more  significant 
part,  we  think,  arises  from  concern  over  just 
what  kind  of  tactics  will  be  used  to  suppress 
strife  and  keep  everyone  happy. 

A  cjmlcal  formula  for  "consensus"  could 
read  merely:  Throw  tax  cuts  and  lots  of  flat- 
tery to  businessmen,  the  union  shop  and  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  imilons, 
school  aid  to  educators  with  a  drop  to  Cath- 
olics, high  price  supports  to  farmers  and 
transportation  aid  to  cities.    And  so  on. 

The  formula  might  build  considerable 
harmony  and  reduce  strife,  for  a  while  any- 
way, it's  an  ancient  truism  that  if  enough 
people  are  getting  a  big  enough  sop,  they 
will  hesitate  to  challenge  the  one  someone 
else  gets.  But  a  consensus  based  on  no 
more  than  this  is  not  exactly  an  appealing 
prospect. 

For  one  thing,  a  consensxis  thxis  cynically 
conceived  would  degrade  rather  than  Im- 
prove the   quality  of  public  discussion  on 


Government  policy,  precisely  because  Its 
cardinal  principle  is  that  no  one  very  ser- 
iously challenge  what  someone  else  proposes. 
No  proposal  is  perfect,  and  without  challenge, 
the  Imperfections  can  only  bo  discovered  too 
late. 

Second,  such  an  enshrlnement  of  logroll- 
ing tends  to  legitimize  practically  anything 
some  group  Is  brazen  enough  to  demand. 
Such  a  faction  more  or  less  names  its  own 
price  for  not  rocking  the  boat.  No  one 
bothers  to  object  that  even  if  a  proposal  is 
good  for  someone  it  may  be  bad  for  all  of 
us.  What's  too  easily  ignored  is  President 
Johnson's  own  warning.  "The  national  inter- 
est is  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  local 
interests." 

Most  important,  this  sort  of  consensiis 
seems  to  add  up  to  a  cementing  of  one  of  the 
central  philosophies  of  the  New  E>eal:  "Let 
the  Federal  Government  do  it."  With  the 
Government  already  so  dominant  in  our 
society,  our  era  Is  hardly  the  time  to  do  away 
with  debate  over  giving  Government  more 
responsibility  and  hence  mora  power  over  all 
of  us.  Now  more  than  ever,  the  warnings 
need  to  be  heard,  not  stifled. 

In  short,  a  politics  of  consensus  could  pro- 
vide undoubted  opportunities  but  It  runs 
the  considerable  danger  that  the  consensus 
would  be  primarily  an  agreement  for  all  of  us 
to  look  the  other  way  while  each  of  us  steals 
his  favorite  gem  from  the  public  treasure 
chest. 


Good  Going,  Gooqyear 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  16,  1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  previously  granted, 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
following  self-explanatory  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Arizona  Republic 
on  February  14.  1965.  I  join  the  Arizona 
Republic  in  saying,  "Good  Going,  Good- 
year." The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Good  Going,  Goodyear 

The  U.S.  State  Department  and  Communist 
Rumania  had  It  all  figured  out. 

The  Goodyear  Corp.  would  seU  a  modem 
synthetic  rubber  plant  to  Rumania.  Inas- 
much as  State  had  been  assured  by  the 
Rximanlan  Government  that  It  wouldn't 
divulge  the  polylsoprene  secrets  to  other 
Communist  countries,  it  wasn't  like  giving 
away  important  production  secrets  to  every 
Communist  country.  And,  State  reasoned, 
sale  of  the  plant  would  help  bring  Rumania 
closer  to  the  West. 

But  the  State  Department  h.idn't  consid- 
ered the  reaction  of  the  Goodyear  Corp.  And 
Goodyear  refused  to  sell  the  plant  to 
Rumania,  thereby  passing  up  an  approxi- 
mately $50  million  transaction. 

In  the  current  company  newspaper,  pub- 
lished In  Lltchfleld  Park.  Gooflyear  explained 
that  It  felt  the  dangers  to  the  United  States 
far  outweighed  the  possible  benefits  In  the 
proposed  deal.  The  comimuy  believes  the 
Communists  could.  If  they  desired,  disrupt 
natiiral  rubber  maxketa  in  Malaysia.  Liberia, 
and  other  undeveloped  cormtrlee.  using  cut- 
rate  prices  (underwritten  by  the  state)  aa 
economic  clubs. 

Purthermore.  although  respecting  the 
State  Department's  belief  in  the  Rumanians' 
promise,  Goodyear  said  It  preferred  not  to 
entrust  Its  production  secrets  to  the  Com- 
munists. 


The  Rumanians  wUl  acquire  the  synthetic 
rubber  plant,  nevertheless;  Firestone  has 
agreed  to  build  it.  But  at  a  time  when  Com- 
nmnlst  governments  aro  waging  war  against 
American  servicemen  In  Vietnam  •  *  • 
when  Soviet  Russia  stages  mob  attacks  ou 
the  American  embassy  and  roughs  up  U.S. 
newsmen  covering  the  attacks  •  •  •  and 
when  Pelplng  and  Moscow  are  working  to 
undermine  freedom  in  the  Congo  ana 
throughout  Africa,  it  Is  heartening  to  know 
that  one  major  American  corporation  refuses 
to  do  business  with  America's  enemies. 

Lenin  once  said  that  when  the  time  conges 
to  strangle  capitalism,  btisinessmen  will  be 
bidding  lor  the  right  to  sell  the  Communist.s 
the  rope.  Perhaps  so.  But  Goodyear  has 
demonstrated  that  It  will  not  be  among  u\q 
bidders. 


Private  Capital  Flows:  The  Balance  of 
Payments  Whipping  Boy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23. 1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spile 
of  repeated  promises,  the  administration 
has  failed  to  eliminate  the  deficit  in  our 
international  balance  of  payments.  La.st 
year  the  deficit  on  regular  transactior.s 
amounted  to  about  $3  billion,  compaied 
to  $3.3  billion  for  1963.  Especially  dis- 
trubing  are  the  figures  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1964,  which  show  a  deficit  in 
the  order  of  $1.4  billion  or  nearly  $6  bil- 
lion on  an  annual  basis.  The  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  Monthly  Economic  Let- 
ter for  February  1965,  details  our  de- 
teriorating payments  position  and  ana- 
lyzes recent  administration  proposals  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

The  two  measures  most  recently  pro- 
posed as  solutions  to  the  chronic  pay- 
ments problem  are  a  2 -year  extension 
and  broadening  of  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax,  which  was  originally  proposed 
as  a  temporary  tax,  a  restriction  of  bank 
lending  abroad,  and  a  program  of  so- 
called  voluntary  restraint  on  direct  in- 
vestment. Flestrictive  contrcds  over  pri- 
vate investment  abroad  in  the  long  riin 
would  work  untold  damage  on  our  own 
economy  as  well  as  to  world  prosperity 
and  economic  development.  Domesti- 
cally, such  curbs  on  lending  would  cut 
U.S.  exports  which  are  intimately  linked 
with  our  oversea  loans  and  investments. 
The  letter  states  that: 

Postwar  experience  selective  controls  here 
and  abroad  shows  unmistakably  that  one 
measure  lays  the  groundwork  and  neces-slty 
for  another.  This  is  already  being  demon- 
strated. First  we  have  the  interest  equali- 
zation tax,  then  provision  for  its  extensioti 
to  bank  loans,  and  now  more  consideration 
of  direct  controls  over  capital.  The  prolifera- 
tion Is  endless  and  so  are  the  complexities. 

There  is  an  additional  risk  in  propo.s- 
Ing  controls  of  this  sort.  They  could  be 
regarded  as  something  which  has  in  fact 
reduced  the  ability  of  U.S.  dollar  holdcr.s, 
here  and  abroad,  to  use  or  transfer  thcin 
by  their  own  choice.  If  the  dollar  is  to 
remain  trusted  and  respected,  it  must  re- 
main unfettered. 


Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  First  National  City  Bank's  Monthly 
Economic  Letter  for  February  1965,  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  U.S.  Balance  or  Patments,  Gold  and 
Parv-ATE  Investment 

Uncertainties  about  sterling,  pressures  of 
nrvate  demand  for  gold  markets  outside  the 
United  SUtes.  France's  stepped-up  purchases 
o'  gold  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  and.  earlier 
op-imlsm  notwithstanding,  the  rise  In  the 
US  balance-of-payments  deficit  In  recent 
months,  all  add  up  to  renewed  concern  about 
international  payments  and  gold. 

The  decision  of  the  administration,  leaked 
to  --he  press  In  early  January  and  confirmed 
to  vard  the  end  of  the  month,  to  propose  to 
Ci  r.gress  an  easing  of  the  25-percent  Federal 
Reserve  gold  requirement  has  given  rise  to 
se  'chlng  questions  regarding  the  U.S.  gold 
pt-cion.  The  blame  put  in  certain  quarters 
on  private  investments  abroad  as  the  culprit 
in  the  VS.  balance  of  payments  and  the 
rc'  "mmended  solution  of  subjecting  them  to 
aduitional  controls  have  created  uneasiness 
in  ihe  market  place. 

A  TURN  FOR  THE  WORSE? 

With  clouds  gathered  on  the  International 
financial  horizon,  people  want  to  know  where 
wc  stand  and  where  we  are  heading.  The 
U.^.  balance-of-payments  deficit,  as  con- 
v(' tionally  defined,  amounted  last  year  to 
ai-out  $2.6  billion— a  disappointingly  small 
improvement  from  the  $3.3  billion  of  1963. 
Judging  from  the  preliminary  figures  so  far 
a\.iilable,  the  deficit  during  the  last  quarter 
c'  1964,  seasonally  adjusted,  was  of  the  order 
or  *1.3  billion:  ha  the  first  9  months,  it  aver- 
aged close  to  $0.5  billion  each  quarter. 

This  weakening  is.  understandably,  a  seri- 
ous matter.     At  the  same  time  it  is  Important 
to  retain  a  sense  of  proportion.     One  factor 
in   the   rise   In   the    deficit   during   the    last 
quarter  of  1964  was  the  postponement  by  the 
United  Kingdom  of  $138  million  on  yearend 
Interest  and  amortization  payments  on  its 
postwar  indebtedness  to  the  United  States, 
.i^nother   factor   was   the    cleanup   In   the 
b.-u-klog  of   Canadian  capital  issues   In  the 
New  York  market  accumulated  pending  the 
pn.>sage  last  September  of  the  int«-est  equal- 
ir.  ition  tax.    Canada  is  exempt  from  the  tax. 
subject   to   certain   understandings.     When 
purchases  by  Americans  of  Canadian  Issues 
are  bunched  together  for  the  last  quarter,  the 
ccgregate  Is  in  excess  of  $300  million;  these 
are  gross  figures— not  allowing  for  Canadian 
debt  repayments  to  the  United  States.    U.S. 
capital,    of    course,    helps    finance    Canada's 
deficit  on  goods  and  services  with  the  United 
States,  which  has  in  recent  years  averaged 
uell  over  $1  billion  a  year. 

Yet  another  factor  in  the  fourth  quarter's 
enlarged  deficit  was  the  flotation  of  bond 
issties  by  Finland,  Israel,  Mexico,  and  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  all  of 
which  were  also  exempt  from  the  Interest 
equalization  tax. 

ELZMEirrS    OF   STRENGTH    AND    WEAKNESS 

The  balance  on  goods  and  services  has  over 
ri-^^ent  years  shown  a  large  surplus;  but  this 
Ei.'-plus  has  been  Insufficient  to  cover  the 
dencit  on  other  transactions,  notably  Govern- 
ment defense  and  aid  outlays  and  private 
Investments  abroad. 

In  two  accompanying  tables,  the  conven- 
t;  'ual  statistics  are  arranged  to  split  the  pri- 
V  te  and  Government  sectors  of  the  balance 
oi  payments.  We  can  see  clearly  the  large 
a:  d  growing  surpUis  generated  by  the  U.S. 
;  r.vate  economy  on  commercial  goods  and 
Krvices  (i.e.,  excluding  those  financed  by 
G  .vernment  aid).  The  major  contribution 
h::s  come  from  exports.  With  continued 
s:  bility  in  unit  labor  costs  and  in  an  en- 
\..'-cinment  of  continued  business  expansion 
airoad,  commercial  exports  last  year  reached 
e-1.8  billion,  up  13  percent  from  1963. 


Prloote  sector  of  the  VS.  Ixilance  of 

payments 

[In  blllkms  of  doUsrsl 


van 

isn 

1983 

1064  1 

Goods  and  services: 
Commercial  exports  •.. 
Imports — 

17.7 
-14.5 

3.2 

2.9 

18.3 

-16.1 

W.3 

-17.0 

J1.8 
-18.3 

Trade  surplus 

Ijipomc  on  investments 
(net  ^             - 

2.1 
3.2 

2.3 

3.2 

3.6 

4.0 

Other  services  (net)  -.. 

-.8        -.9  1 

—  .fe 

Surplus  on  poods 
and  services 

5.3 

4.5 

4.5  1        6.7 

Capital: 
Long-term: 
U.S.  investments 
abroad: 

Direct - 

Portfolio      

-1.6 
-.8 
-.3 

-1.7 

-1.0 

-.3 

-1.9 

-1.1 

-.6 

-2.1 
-.2 

Bank  loans,  etc 

-1.2 

Total        

-2.6 

.6 

-1.6 

1.1 

-2.9 

.2 

-.6 

.2 

-3.0 
.3 

.6 

-3.6 

Foreign  investments 
in      the      United 
States'      

.1 

Short-term: 
U.S.  investments 

-2.1 

Foreign  investments 
in  the  United 
States 

1.2 

Total  capital 
(net) 

-2.5 

-3.1 

-3.4 

-4.3 

>  1st  3  quarters.  sea.sonallv  adju.'^ted.  at  an  annual  rate. 
«  Excluding  exports  financed  by  Government  grants 

and  loans. 

>  Including  remittances.  . 
*  Including  some  foreign  short-term  commercial  ana 

brokerage  funds. 

Note.— Details  may  not   add    to  totals  because  of 
rounding. 

Source:  Derived  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Survey  of  Current  Business. 

Government   sector  of  the   U.S.   balaTice   of 

payments 

(In  billions  of  dollars] 


Exports  financed  by 
Government  grants 

and  loans 

Defense: 

Expenditures --. 

Purchase  of  military 
goods  in  the  United 

States  -. 

Advances  on  military 

exports..- - 

Grants  and  loans  (net).. 
Of  which:  Direct 

dollar  transfers 

Repayments  of  loans: 

Scheduled 

In  advance  of 
maturity -- 


1 1st  3  quarters,  seasonally  adjusted,  at  an  annual  rate. 


Source:  Derived  from  U.S.  Dtpartuient  of  Commerce. 
Survey  of  Current  Business. 

The  BtnrpluB  on  commercial  goods  and 
services— about  $6.7  billion  last  year— com- 
mands respect.  It  covers  by  a  comfortable 
margin  new  US.  private  Investments  abroad 
of  all  sorts  and  those  outflows.  In  turn,  build 
Investment  Income  for  the  support  of  the 
balance  of  payments  In  the  future. 

Increased  capital  Investments  and  the  ris- 
ing surplus  on  goods  and  services  abroad 
are.  to  a  large  extent,  interdependent.  In- 
vestments, for  the  most  part,  are  linked  with 
exports;  they  provide  Jobs  and  Incomes  at 
home.  As  the  U.S.  Department  of  Conunerce 
reported  last  December,  direct  Investments 
result  to  only  a  limited  extent  In  acquisitions 
of  equity  interest  In  existing  foreign  firms; 
a  large  part  Is  related  to  expenditures  on 
foreign  production  faculties.  According  to 
the  Department's  estimates,  foreign  afBllates 
of  U.S.  industrial  corporations  pvirchased  In 
1963  "at  least"  $5  billion  of  U.S.  goods — 
about  23  percent  of  all  U.S.  exports  In  that 
year. 


A  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  spotlight  was 
on  purchases  by  Americans  of  new  securities 
Issued  by  foreign  nations  In  the  UJB.  capital 
market.  To  dampen  portfolio  investments, 
the  administration  In  July  1963  proposed 
the  Interest  equalization  tax;  as  expected, 
purchases  by  Americans  of  foreign  securi- 
ties not  exempt  from  the  tax  have  declined 
abruptly. 

Even  before  there  had  been  any  thought 
of  the  tax.  commercial  bank  credits  abroad 
of  more  than  a  year's  duration — ^tcrm  loans — 
had  also  begun  to  rise.  This  Is  not  surpris- 
ing. Following  the  restoration  in  1958  of 
meaningful  convertibility  among  the  leading 
currencies,  the  remarkable  growth  of  world 
trade  accompanying  strong  business  expan- 
sion has  required  rising  supplies  of  credit. 
Last  year,  borrowings  by  Japan  to  support 
Its  foreign  trade  and  business  activity  were 
particularly  large;  borrowings  by  Italy  were 
also  important.  For  reasons  summed  up  In 
the  December  1964  letter,  the  commercial 
bank  term  loans  are  a  flexible  and  helpful 
Instrument  designed  to  meet  essential  needs 
of  world  commerce  and  multinational  cor- 
porate enterprise. 

Short-term  capital  movements  appear  In 
the  worst  possible  light  in  official  balance- 
of-payments   bookkeeping.     VS.  short-term 
investments  abroad  are  treated  as  a  factor  In 
the  payments  deficit  while  foreign  short-term 
Investments  in  the  United  States  are  regarded 
as  one  of  the  means  of  financing  It.     (The 
other  means — and  perhaps  the  truly  mean- 
ingful ones — are  sales  of  gold  and  additions 
to  dollar  assets  in  the  hands  of  foreign  mone- 
tary  authorities,   etc.)     Fcarclgn  short-term 
investments  In  the  United  States  are  not, 
however,   merely   a   passive   consequence    of 
the  state  of  the  U.S.  lialance  of  payments. 
They  Me  In  fact  the  result  of  active  decisions 
of  foreign  commercial  banks,  businesses,  and 
investors  to  place  deposits  in  U.S.  banks  and 
make  short-term  Investments  In  our  market. 
The   practice   of   the   United  Kingdom  and 
some  other  countries  In  calculating  their  bal- 
ances of  payments  is  to  net  private  short- 
term  capital  inflows  against  private  short- 
term  capital  outflows. 

International  movements  of  short-term 
capital  are  frequently  regarded  as  footloose 
or  hot  money  hopping  from  country  to 
country  In  search  of  gains  from  exchange 
speculation.  In  fact,  they  are  often  an  equU- 
Itorating  element  in  international  pay- 
ments— provided,  of  cotirse,  that  nations  pur- 
sue appropriate  monetary  and  fiscal  policies. 
This  pool  of  private  international  liquidity 
has.  at  one  time  or  another  over  the  past 
few  years,  helped  redress  the  payments  po- 
sition of  such  countries  as  the  United  King- 
dom. Canada,  Italy,  and  Japan. 

In  the  accounts  that  are  affected  primarily 
by  market  forces — merchandise  trade  and 
services,  and  private  Investment — the  United 
States  thus  has  a  surplus.  ITils  stirplus  is, 
however,  not  large  enough  to  match  the  US. 
Government's  defense  outlays  abroad  and  the 
foreign  exchange  costs  of  U.S.  economic  aid 
to  other  nations.  There  is  no  denying  that 
there  are  large  tasks  for  the  Government  to 
perform.  But  these  tasks  can  be  carried  out 
only  so  far  as  export  and  other  foreign  earn- 
ings can  be  developed.  A  reduction  of  $1 
bllUon  in  the  rate  of  Government  expendi- 
tures abroad  to  be  achieved  by  Jtmuary  1965, 
compared  with  1962.  was  put  forward  as  an 
objective  of  administration  policies  in  July 
1963;  by  June  1964.  these  expenditures  had 
been  reduced  by  less  than  $0.6  bUUon. 


THE    OUTLOOK    FOB    THE    VS.    OOVD    STOCK 

Very  Uttle  of  last  year's  deficit  was  taken 
out  in  gold.  The  U.S.  Treasury  gold  stock 
declined  by  only  $125  mlUlon,  partly  becatise 
of  the  special  factors  and  circumstances  de- 
scribed In  this  letter  last  month.  Dxirlng  the 
week  ended  January  13,  however,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  gold  stock  feU  by  $200  million  to 
$15,188  million — the  largest  weekly  decline 
since  November  1961. 
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This  decline  occurred  amid  a  number  of 
swift  developments  regarding  gold.  On  Jan- 
uary 7.  in  the  wake  of  unusually  heavy  pri- 
vate demands  for  gold  in  the  Paris  market, 
the  French  authorities  annoionced  that  they 
would  step  up  purchases  of  gold  from  the 
United  States.  The  stated  objective  Is  to 
maintain  at  70  to  75  percent  the  proportion 
of  gold  In  total  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
reserves. 

From  a  broader  point  of  view,  the  French 
move  has  generally  been  Interpreted  as  hav- 
ing been  motivated  by  a  desire  to  enhance 
the  international  standing  of  the  French 
franc.  Last  month  for  the  first  time  in 
postwar  years.  Prance  published  its  inter- 
national reserve  fig^ures  not  in  dollars,  but 
in  francs;  Britain  has  expressed  its  reserves 
only  in  pounds  sterling  since  1958  and 
Switzerland  has  never  changed  the  practice 
of  stating  its  reserves  in  francs.  France  is 
also  believed  to  be  Increasingly  reluctant 
to  see  a  continuing  rise  in  supplies  of  dollars 
and  sterling  in  world  markets  on  the  ground 
that  the  growing  liquidity  Interferes  with 
its  efforts  to  hold  down  domestic  inflationary 
pressures.  There  Is  also  the  view  that  the 
continued  buildup  of  short-term  dollar 
holdings  by  European  central  banks  helps 
the  United  States  to  finance  private  Invest- 
ments in  Exirope;  there  is,  in  some  cases, 
concern  about  the  propsects  of  increasing 
American  ownership  of  key  national  indus- 
tries. 

On  the  day  that  Prance  announced  its  en- 
larged purchases  of  gold,  news  came  out  of 
the  administration's  intent  to  request  Con- 
gress to  reduce  the  25-percent  gold  reserve 
requirement.  With  the  heaviest  gold  turn- 
over in  the  London  market  since  the  Cuban 
crisis  in  October  1962,  the  price  there  on  the 
next  day  reached  $35.20  per  fine  ounce.  Fol- 
lowing a  U.S.  Treasury  statment  later  the 
same  day  warning  that  the  official  gold  price 
is  immutable  and  that  the  London  gold 
markets  is  under  firm  control,  the  price  de- 
clined rapidly.  Official  interventions  in  the 
London  gold  market  during  the  past  few 
months  may  have,  at  times,  involved  costs 
to  gold  reserves  of  countries  particlpvating  in 
the  London  gold  pool;  the  United  States  has 
a  50-percent  share  in  net  losses  or  gains. 

The  Increased  subscriptions  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Pund  later  this  year  will 
be  payable  In  gold  to  the  extent  of  25  percent. 
The  United  States  will  pay  $258  million  of 
gold  to  the  Pund;  its  automatic  drawing 
rights  on  the  Pund  will  increase  by  the  same 
amount.  To  minimize  the  strain  on  the 
U.S.  gold  stock  by  other  nations  that  will 
have  to  i>ay  gold  to  the  Pund  as  part  of  their 
Increased  quotas,  consideration  is  reportedly 
being  given  to  various  arrangements  includ- 
ing a  deposit  of  gold  by  the  Pund  with  the 
United  States.  The  Pund.  it  may  also  be 
recalled,  sold,  dxirlng  1956-60,  $800  million 
of  gold  to  the  United  States  to  Invest  the 
proceeds  in  interest-bearing  U.S.  Government 
seciorities;  upon  termination  of  the  invest- 
ment, the  s&uif  quantity  of  gold  can  be  re- 
acquired. 

The  administration  has  proposed  that  Con- 
erress  free  up  about  $5  billion  of  gold  by  ex- 
cluding Federal  Reserve  deposit  liabilities 
from  the  25  percent  gold  reserve  requirement. 
If  required,  gold  can  also  be  released  from 
the  present  requirement  under  the  provi- 
sions of  existing  law;  the  mechanism  for 
temporary  suspension  is,  however,  cumber- 
some and  should  be  streamlined  in  the  legis- 
lation now  under  consideration. 

There  is  a  practical  need  for  this  action: 
to  provide  reassurance  to  foreign  govern- 
ments and  central  banks  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  supply  gold  to  them 
at  the  established  price  of  $35  an  ounce  and 
thus  protect  the  position  of  the  dollar,  firmly 
linked  to  gold,  as  the  anchor  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system. 

As  noted  in  these  pages  last  December,  the 
pressure  on  the  gold  ratio  in  the  past  2  years 


has  come  not  so  much  from  gold  losses  but 
rather  from  the  expansion  In  Federal  Re- 
serve note  and  deposit  liabilities.  This  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  wa  have  been  in- 
creasing our  money  supplies  rapidly.  Long- 
range  confidence  of  the  world  in  the  dollar 
will  depend  more  on  the  wisdom  and  courage 
of  our  monetary  and  fiscal  authorities  than 
on  a  statistical  ratio.  The  protection  of  our 
gold  stock  must  remain  a  prime  objective 
of  U.S.  Government  actions  »nd  policies. 

PRIVATE  CAPrrAL:    THE   WHIPPING   BOY 

The  practical  pressures  to  ease  the  25  per- 
cent gold  requirement  togerther  with  the 
prospects  of  new  demands  on  U.S.  gold  stock 
have  increased  the  need  to  point  to  further 
concrete  action  in  dealing  with  the  deficit. 
President  Johnson  in  his  economic  message 
on  January  28  noted  that  there  is  a  "need  to 
reassess  the  adequacy  of  existing  programs  to 
deal  with  the  balance-of-payments  problem," 
the  results  to  be  reported  in  a  spyeclal  mes- 
sage to  Congress. 

The  president  of  the  New  York  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  Mr.  Alfred  Hayes,  In  a  speech  on 
January  25,  came  reluctantly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  must  face  the  possibility  of 
"a  more  direct  approach  oft  certain  com- 
ponents" of  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem, "even  if  it  involves  some  compromise 
with  our  basic  philosophy  of  complete  free- 
dom to  lend  and  invest  abroad."  One  of  the 
possible  lines  of  approach  is  extension  of  the 
interest  equalization  tax  to  "certain  types" 
of  bank  loans,  as  can  be  done  under  existing 
legislation.  "Another  and  to  my  mind  a 
preferable  possibility  would  be  to  enlist  the 
support  of  our  commercial  hanks  in  volun- 
tarily reducing  the  heavy  outflows  of  bank 
credit."  / 

Whatever  may  be  done  "In  the  area  of 
selective  measures."  President  Hayes  noted, 
should  be  regarded  as  "a  temporary  ex- 
pedient, to  be  eliminated  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity." He  stressed  his  belief  that  "any 
selective  measure  must  be  backed  by  a  pos- 
ture on  general  credit  availability  that  is  not 
so  easy  as  to  encourage  excessive  leakages 
that  would  thwart  the  purpose  of  the  selec- 
tive approach." 

President  Johnson  emphs^tlcally  stated 
that  monetary  policy  must  be  prepared  to 
move  quickly  if  excessive  demand  should 
threaten  inflation  or  If  an  outflow  of  funds 
should  luiexpectedly  worsen  oxir  balance  of 
payments.  "We  will  be  alert  to  restrain  any 
persistent  outflow  of  short-term  private 
funds  in  response  to  relatively  high  short- 
term  interest  rates  in  foreign  countries." 

Whatever  immediate  advantage  might  be 
gained  for  our  balance  of  paj-ments  by  con- 
trols over  UJ3.  private  investments  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  damage  such  controls 
would  do  to  our  own  economy  as  well  as  to 
world  prosperity  and  development. 

A  levy  on  bank  loans  could  obviously  apply 
only  to  those  that  are  not  aimed  at  financing 
exports.  To  administer  It  would  nece.ssarlly 
encroach  on  private  decisionmaking  proc- 
esses. Postwar  experience  with  selective  con- 
trols here  and  abroad  shows  unmistakably 
that  one  measure  lays  the  groundwork  and 
necessity  for  another.  Thi.s  is  already  being 
demonstrated.  First  we  have  the  interest 
equalization  tax,  then  provision  for  its  ex- 
tension to  bank  loans,  and  now  consideration 
of  more  direct  controls  over  capital.  The 
proliferation  is  endless,  and  $o  are  the  com- 
plexities. 

Purtliermore.  controls  nf  this  sort  contain 
the  seeds  of  future  trouble.  The  risk  is  that 
they  might  be  regarded — liowever  wrongly — 
as  something  that  has  in  fact  reduced  the 
ability  of  holders  of  U.S.  dollars,  here  and 
abroad,  to  use  or  transfer  tliem  by  their  own 
choice.  The  dollar,  to  be  a  trusted  and  re- 
spected currency,  must  remain  unfettered. 

The  world  is  already  full  of  obstructions 
to  the  free  movement  of  capital  across  na- 
tional boundaries.    Twenty  years  after  World 


War  II,  even  countries  with  balance-of-p,iy. 
ments  surpluses  and,  allegedly,  overabundant 
dollar  reserves.  Impede  their  nationals  from 
investing  freely  In  the  United  States.  Cap- 
ital markets  outside  the  United  States,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  are  not  freely  accessible 
to  foreign  borrowers. 

An  increasingly  nationalistic  approach  to 
problems  of  foreign  investment  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world 
is  a  matter  of  deep  concern.  All  too  fre- 
quently, suggestions  are  offered  to  devise 
rules  to  violate  the  rules  set  forth  in  inter- 
national agreements  solemnly  entered  into 
over  the  postwar  years  to  free  international 
trade  and  investment.  That  people  profit 
from  investment  whatever  its  source  is  over- 
looked. 

NEITHER    PANIC     NOR    COMPLACENCY 

The  balance-of-payments  deficit  has  not 
brought  abovit  a  decline  in  the  Nation's 
wealth.  Our  new  investments  abroad,  long 
term  and  short  term,  have  more  than 
matched  tiie  loss  in  our  gold  stock  and  the 
additions  to  our  short-term  liabilities  to  for- 
eign nations.  The  rub  is  that  while  most  cf 
our  as.-^ets  are  long  term,  our  sharply  in- 
creased liabilities  are  mostly  short  term.  We 
cannot  depend  on  the  willingness  of  foreign 
nations  to  be  patient  creditors  and  build  up 
without  limit  holdings  of  dollars  and  special 
U.S.  Treasury  obligations  denominated  in 
buyers'  currencies. 

Neither  panic  nor  complacency  is  called  fur. 
With  our  economic  resources,  skills,  and  pro- 
ductivity, the  task  of  keeping  our  interna- 
tional payments  in  tolerable  order  is  easier 
than  what  any  other  nation  must  face  year 
in  and  year  out.  But  we  can  succeed  only 
if  we  manage  our  financial  affairs  with  dis- 
cernment and  courage. 

While  supported  by  what  still  amount.'-, 
after  the  losses  of  the  past  7  years,  to  about 
two-fifths  of  the  world  monetary  gold  stock, 
the  dollar  basically  rests  on  the  values  ot 
our  goods  and  the  returns  that  can  be  gainod 
from  investment.  The  tax  cuts  have  im- 
proved our  business  and  investment  climatp. 
Record  earnings  and  profits,  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  stock  market  here,  com- 
pare encouragingly  with  those  in  E^u^ope. 
The  practical  need  is  to  insure — by  easiTig 
and  simplifying  taxes,  as  President  Johnson 
noted  in  his  economic  message — that  onr 
markets,  and  the  whole  economy,  are  as  hos- 
pitable as  possible  to  foreign  capital. 

In  a  nutshell,  we  come  down  once  again 
to  the  productivity  of  the  U.S.  economy,  op- 
erating competitively  under  disciplined 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies. 
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Lithuanian  Independence  Day 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF    NEW    YOrK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16, 1965 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Februaiy 
16  marked  the  47th  anniversai-y  of  the 
Lithuanian  declaration  of  independence. 
On  that  day  in  1918,  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  over  four  centuries  wei-e 
realized.  That  the  spirit  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people  had  not  flagged  long  before  is 
a  remarkable  tribute  to  their  indomitabli^ 
will  and  their  craving  for  freedom  and 
self-determination.  That  they  demon- 
strated, after  120  years  of  alien  rule,  a 
great  capacity  for  democratic  govern- 
ment, for  cultural  achievement,  and  for 
respon.sibility  in  world  affairs,  makes  it 


all  the  more  painful  to  find  their  nation 
once  more  subjected  to  foreign  tyranny. 
One  might  wonder  at  the  apparent 
viability  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  brutal- 
ized as  they  are  by  the  Soviet  Union;  it 
mi-^ht  be  reasoned  that  this  suppression 
would   be    unbearable    galling    because 
Lithuania  has  a  traditional  reverence  for 
political   and   religious   freedom.    How- 
ever let  no  man  be  deluded  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  bloody  revolution  since  the 
country's  annexation  by  Russia  in  1940. 
History  shows  that  Lithuanian  nation- 
alism has  not  always  manifested  itself 
in  ai-med  revolts.     For  instance,  in  the 
16th  century,  recognizing  the  common 
threat  from  the  east,  the  Lithuanians 
reluctantly  concluded  a  political  union 
with  Poland.    However,  they  were  care- 
ful  to   retain   their   own   government, 
having  its  own  treasui-y.  armed  forces, 
and  law  cotiits.     And  the  distinct  and 
rich  Lithuanian   culture  was  carefully 
preserved,    and    actually    enjoyed    its 
greatest  development  during  the  political 
amalgamation  with  Poland.     True,  this 
courageous  people  revolted  often  against 
czarist  oppressors,  in  the  full  knowledge 
that  if  unsuccessful  they  would  experi- 
ence even  greater  cruelty  and  reprisals. 
But  the  Lithuanians  have  an  unusual 
capacity  for  passive  resistance,  and  It  Is 
this  quality  which  sustains  them  now, 
and  In  which  the  Kremlin  can  find  no 
so',  ace  or  comfort. 


A  Night  To  Remember 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 


OF   FLOmmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23. 1965 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ac- 
count of  Miss  Martin  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  on  Janu- 
ar\-  26,  1965.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  myself, 
had  many  pleasant  visits  with  Mr. 
Churchill  and  I  felt  that  Miss  Martin's 
account  was  a  fine  recollection  on  her 
part  which,  in  turn,  reminded  me  of  my 
individual  visits  with  him.  I  felt  that 
tliiS  article  should  be  preserved  as  a  part 
of  the  heritage  of  the  American  people  as 
well  as  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
May  his  memory  live  on  through  such 
fine  stories  as  this. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Night  To  Remember:  New  Year's  Eve  With 
Winston  CHURCHn-L  in   1942 
(By  Jackie  Martin) 
I*  was  New  Year's  Eve.    It  is  the  one  New 
Yf;.rs  Eve  I   shall  never  forget.     I'U  forget 
nil  the  other  New  Year's  Eves — but  this  one 
111  .-emember  all  of  my  life. 

We  left  Ottawa  about  3  p.m.  I  sat  In  my 
cc  nipartment  by  myself  and  through  a  diffus- 
ing screen  of  snow,  smoke,  and  steam 
T^:iched  the  gray  afternoon  get  grayer.  The 
erirlne  woo-o-oooed  at  crossings,  and  I  sat 
Er.ci  thought,  "Isn't  this  a  swell  way  to  spend 
Nf  w  Year's  Eve." 

\Ve  rounded  a  sharp  curve  and  I  counted 
the  cars — engine,  baggage  car,  club  car,  four 
Pullmans  including  the  one  I  was  on,  the 
ciir.t-r,  then  three  mca-e  puUmaiiB,  and  the 
observation  car. 


CHXTBCHIIX    ABOABD 

Somewhere  In  those  cars  on  the  other  side 
of  the  diner  was  Winston  ChurchlU. 

Maybe  he  was  eating  or  sleeping  or  read- 
ing or  preparing  a  speech  or  dictating  let- 
ters or  hearing  (through  a  haze  of  smoke 
from  his  long  cigar)  that  Gibraltar  was  tak- 
ing an  awful  beating  or  that  his  boys  at 
Singapore  were  holding  or  that  somewhere 
over  England  Messerschmits  had  brought 
down  20  more  youngsters  of  the  RAP. 

Or  maybe  he  was  sitting  by  his  window 
like  me  and  thinking  that  It  was,  indeed, 
a  dreary  New  Year's  Eve  afternoon. 

"Bet  he's  terribly  tired,"  I  thought.  "You 
are  pretty  tired  yourself,"  my  feet  answered. 
It  was  true. 

For  2  days  I  had  run  after  that  famous  old 
fellow,  and  when  he  moves,  he  moves  fast. 
And  when  you  are  going  at  an  awful  clip,  I 
think  the  follower  gets  much  more  worn  out 
than  the  leader.  Maybe  I'm  wrong— or  maybe 
it  was  the  last  assignment  that  had  made  me 
physically  cranky:  Our  bus  got  to  the  Up- 
lands Flying  Field  5  minutes  after  the  Prime 
Minister.  So  in  order  to  get  up  with  him 
(you  can  write  a  story  long  distance  but  you 
can't  make  a  picture  that  way)  I  had  to  run 
like  mad  for  approximately  two  blocks — 
mostly  on  ice — with  an  open  Graflc  camera 
in  one  hand,  a  RoUieflex  around  my  neck, 
and  a  heavy  camera  case  holding  bulbs,  tri- 
pod, holders,  and  exUa  batteries  over  my 
shoulder. 

The  loose  hand  kept  the  bag  and  Roll! 
from  flopping  up  and  down,  pulled  the  beret 
back  on,  when  It  threatened  to  fly  off,  and 
kept  me  nicely  balanced. 

I  looked  down  at  my  hands.  The  veins 
stood  up  in  open  protest  of  the  pace  I  had 
been  going.  I  looked  out  the  window  again. 
A  crossing  bell  was  cUnging.  People  stand- 
ing there  waving.  The  train  sped  on.  How 
did  they  know  it  was  Churchill's  train?  Its 
departure  and  itinerary  were  military  secrets. 
We  hadn't  even  been  allowed  to  send  a  wire 
telling  families  when  we  would  be  home. 
Strange. 

Another  crossing,  going  up  an  Incline, 
slower.  There  were  more  people,  very  close 
to  the  tracks.  Anxious  eyes,  thrilled  and 
glowing  faces  searched  each  car  as  it  went  by. 
Women  and  children.  But  the  one  who 
caught  my  eye  was  an  old  man — maybe  70 — 
white  hair.  He  stood  straight  and  tall — 
searching,  looking.  I  kept  my  eyes  on  him  as 
long  as  I  could  and  then  Jumped  over  to  the 
other  seat  to  watch  him  for  a  few  seconds 
longer.  Then  he  must  have  seen  ChurchUl. 
He  looked  as  if  he  had  seen  his  God.  His 
head  went  up  at  a  high  proud  angle.  His  hat 
went  out  In  open  homage.  And  the  glory  and 
courage  that  came  to  his  lace  as  Churchill's 
car  flashed  by  was  something  that  no  mere 
man  can  ever  inspire.  I  strained  against  the 
cold  window  and  watched  the  lowered  hat 
and  proud  old  head  blur  from  sight. 

I  sort  of  collapsed  into  the  seat.  I  wanted 
to  cry.  I  wanted  to  Jump  off  the  train  and 
get  that  old  man  and  let  him  talk  to  Church- 
ill. I  wanted  to  say  to  him,  "Look  leUow, 
I  don't  know  how  much  more  time  you  have, 
but  this  afternoon  you  lent  yoiirself  to  some- 
thing. A  shining  sword  was  laid  on  yovir 
shoulder — It  was  in  yoin-  face — and  I  was 
proud  of  you — proud  that  a  man  of  your  age 
still  had  the  spirit  and  courage  and  honor 
that  put  you  apart  from  all  the  others  as 
our  train  rolled  by. 

He  was  Just  an  old  Canadian  at  a  cross- 
ing. 

OUT  OF  OTTAWA 

About  an  hour  out  of.  Ottawa.  I  realized 
*that  I  was  riding  backwards  and  that  always 
makes  me  sick.  I  moved  over,  thinking  that 
if  I  weren't  so  tired  I'd  get  my  woolly  bed- 
room slippers  out  of  my  bag. 

In  the  compartments  and  cars  aroiuid  me 
there  were  a  bunch  of  newspaper  men  and 
one  woman  reporter,  and  three  photog- 
raphers. 


And  here  it  was  getting  on  towards  New 
Year's  Eve,  getting  darker  and  odder.  Of  . 
course,  I'd  known  the  report«a  to  speak  to 
tor  years.  And  the  phoU^^phers,  too.  But 
none  of  thera.  were  my  friends,  especially. 
And  who  wants  to  spend  New  Year's  Eve  with 
people  you  Just  know? 

I'd  rather  read  a  good  book,  I  thought — 
but  I  don't  like  to  read  on  a  train — so  I 
leaned  my  head  against  the  window — and 
fell  asleep.  A  flftul  unhappy  sleep,  I  heard 
Winston  ChxirchlU  caU  as  I  raced  to  get  in 
front  of  him  for  a  shot,  "Watch  out  for  that 
propeller — watch  out."  And  I  had  felt 
ashamed  that  I  had  wcwried  him. 

At  8  I  woke,  washed,  dressed  and  went  to 
the  club  car  for  a  sherry  before  dinner.  New 
Year's  Eve  dinner  by  myself.  I'd  rather  be 
working — sitting  at  my  desk  with  a  ham- 
burger and  a  cup  of  coffee — with  photog- 
raphers buzzing  around. 

I  sat  down  next  to  Pedan  of  "News  of  the 
Day"  Newsreel.  Three  or  four  other  news- 
reel  men  like  Hugo  Johnson  and  Johnny 
Tondra  were  there  too.  Larry  Lehrbas  of 
Associated  Press  with  bedroom  sUppers  on 
his  feet,  was  deep  in  a  book.  I  don't  know, 
maybe  he  Just  wanted  to  talk,  or  maybe  he 
Just  sensed  my  loneliness,  but  I'll  always  be 
grateful  to  Pedan.  He  ordered  a  cocktail  so 
I  wouldn't  have  my  sherry  alone.  Then  he 
asked  if  he  couldn't  go  into  dinner  with  me — 
said  he  had  eaten,  but  felt  like  talking. 

Just  before  we  left  the  club  car  for  the 
dinner,  TtMnmy  Qualters,  (the  President's 
personal  bodyguard  who  was  on  the  trip  with 
Mr.  Churchill)  came  through  the  car  with  a 
piece  of  paper.  It  was  the  Prime  Minister's 
New  Year's  wish  for  happiness  and  health 
to  us.  It  was  signed  by  his  Naval  Aide.  Com- 
mander C.  M.  Thompson. 

"Tommy,  can  I  make  a  picture  of  you 
showing  this  greeting  to  the  boys?" 
"Sorry,  Jackie,  I  don't  think  we  better." 
So  I  couldn't  even  make  a  picture  of  New 
Year's  Eve.  I  thought,  "what  a  night." 
But  of  course  I  couldn't  be  expected  to 
anticipate  what  was  coming.  None  of  the 
reporters  had  the  slightest  Idea.  Some  of 
them  even  went  to  bed — and  when  It  hap- 
pened— they  were  sound  asleep. 

So  Pedan  and  I  went  to  the  diner,  and  he 
ordered  up  a  bottle  of  champagne  for  cele- 
bration. It  was  flat.  Amid  apologies,  the 
attentive  steward  removed  it  and  brought 
another  bottle.  That  was  flat,  too.  I  looked 
at  Pedan.  He  looked  at  me — and  we  both 
looked  out  the  window.  He  had  been  tell- 
ing me  about  his  daughter  who  was  home 
from  school.  He  wasn't  going  to  have  much 
time  left  to  see  her.  We  looked  back.  "Flat 
or  not,"  I  said,  "Let's  drink  It.  It  Is  New 
Year's  Eve — nearly.  And  therell  be  bells 
at  home."  We  solemnly  drank  the  little 
bottle  of  flat  champagne. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  club  car  for  the 
last  half  ho\ir  tlU  midnight,  I  passed  a  com- 
partment In  which  sat  Doris  Fleeson,  Walter 
Thompson,  special  press  representative  for 
the  Canadian  Goverrunent.  and  a  British  re- 
porter who  had  come  to  this  country  with 
Mr.  Chm-chUl. 

I  asked  If  they  had  seen  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's greeting.  They  said  they  had.  "Well, 
has  anything  been  done  about  it?"  I  asked. 
They  said  not.  I  allowed  as  how  It  seemed 
plenty  ungracious  of  us  to  receive  a  greet- 
ing from  the  Prime  Minister  and  not  even 
to  send  one  back.  So  a  greeting  was  hashed 
over — and  then  Doris  hurried  to  her  com-  _ 
partment  to  type  It.  It  was  given  to  the  por- 
ter, who  had  exactly  8  minutes  to  get  It  back 
to  the  Prime  Minister's  aide. 

Then  we  settled  down  to  wait  till  the  little 
hand  and  the  big  hand  of  Walter's  gold 
pocket  watch  got  together.  It  was  a  forlorn 
fovirsome  If  I've  ever  seen  one.  We  said 
nothing  for  a  minute  or  two.  Our  train 
roared  through  the  night  and  the  whistle 
wooo-o-ooed  In  a  mournful  tone.  The  wheels 
clicked  off  the  sections  of  raU.  There  was 
silence  within  the  compartment— I  guess  we 
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were  all  thinking  what  a  terrible  year  It  had 
been,  what  anguish  It  had  brought,  what 
would  1943  be  like. 

We  heard  the  door  at  the  other  end  of  the 
car  open,  and  in  a  voice  that  got  louder  at 
each  step,  we  heard,  "Ladles  and  gentlemen, 
the  Prime  Minister  will  greet  you  In  the 
dining  car.  Ladies  and  gentlemen — "  and  he 
was  gone  into  the  next  car. 

JUMPED  X7F 

We  jiunped  up  and  were  out  of  that  com- 
partment as  if  someone  had  shot  us.  Chtirch- 
111.  Finally,  we  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  him  close  by — sort  of  one  of  us.  New 
Year's  Eve — to  bring  It  In  with  Winston 
Churchill.  We  ran— the  train  going  like 
mad  in  one  direction — we  running  the  other 
way  and  shouting  to  the  others  in  closed 
compartments. 

As  we  ran  through  the  cars,  afraid  that  he 
would  get  to  the  diner  ahead  of  us,  more 
people  poured  out  of  compartments  ahead 
of  us.  We  all  ran — the  train  going  around 
curves,  we  being  banged  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  But  that  wasn't  Importaiit.  Three 
minutes  till  we'd  all  get  a  new  chance  at 
life — and  we'd  start  It  off  with  Winston 
Churchill. 

We  burst  into  the  dining  car  and  ran  to 
tables.  The  four  of  us  had  kept  pretty  well 
together  and  we  sat  down  at  one  of  the 
larger  tables — a  little  over  half  way  toward 
the  other  end  of  the  car.  Tommy  came  by. 
Maybe  It  was  he  who  had  heralded  this  his- 
torical meeting.  I  didn't  think  about  that. 
"Hey,  Tommy — ^Tommy — please  I  gotta  make 
some  pictures." 

"Sorry,  Jackie,  no  pictures." 
"But  Tommy — we  can't  miss  this.  " 
Tommy  was  gone  and  out  the  dining  car 
door — toward  the  Prime  Minister's  side  of  the 
train. 

We  all  sat  down.  There  was  bedlam  for  a 
minute.  Men  In  bathrobes  and  slippers,  hair 
tousled  but  every  one  wide  awake.  And  on 
each  face  a  pleased  but  slightly  strained  ex- 
pression. It  was  so  unexpected.  It  had  hap- 
pened so  quickly.  And  it  was  nearly  12. 
They'd  have  to  hiury  If  they  were  going  to 
make  it. 

Then  the  door  opened  and  Qualters  stepped 
back.  Winston  Churchill  came  through  the 
door  toward  \is.  We  Jumped  up  and  cheered 
so  that  the  roof  could  have  come  off  and  we'd 
not  have  noticed  It. 

He  was  wearing  his  "Siren"  ^uit,  sort  of  a 
teddy-bear  zipper  suit.  Blue — but  not  as 
light  as  his  eyes.  His  heavy  figure  was 
slightly  stooped.  His  cheeks  were  ruddy.  His 
cigar  was  In  his  hand.  And  he  came  on 
toward  us.  About  5  feet  from  oui  table  he 
stopped.  Somehow  he  seemed  to  sense  us 
rather  than  see  us.  He  looked  at  Qualters 
who  said,  "Thirty  seconds,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister." 

There  was  complete  silence  in  the  car. 
Only  the  train  rushing  through  the  night 
and  the  whistle  wooo-o-oolng  in  a  mournful 
tone.  I  could  have  touched  him.  he  was  so 
close— this  old  man.  He  looked  at  me  for  a 
fleeting  half  second  with  those  eyes — and  the 
weight  of  the  world  was  In  them.  "This  Is 
Winston  Chiu-chiU"  I  thought,  "this  Is  the 
man  whose  courage,  whose  will,  whose  faith 
In  God  and  Englishmen  has  saved  the  civi- 
lized world.  It's  not  us  and  it's  not  Roose- 
velt^we  got  going  too  late  for  It  to  be  us. 
It's  this  little  guy." 

I  don't  know  why  I  thought  of  him  that 
second  as  little.  It  was  the  teddybear  suit, 
the  ruddy  cheeks,  the  white  hair,  and  the 
slightly  bowed  head.  His  hand  was  reach- 
ing for  the  glass  that  sat  close  to  him  on  the 
edge  of  the  table.  He  stai-ted  to  raise  it.  We 
cheered  lustily  for  It  was  midnight.  It  was 
1942.  O  God — what  would  this  year  bring? 
The  cheer  died  away.  Somehow  it  didn't 
belong  and  it  was  lost  In  the  sound  of  our 


engine  up  front.  Silence  the  click,  click  of 
wheels  on  raU  sections — the  click,  click — 
what  was  this  man  thinking,  this  man  who 
had  given  the  whole  civilized  world  back  Its 
right  to  live  in  honor — the  glass  was  being 
held  up  high. 

"To  the  New  Year,"  he  said  slowly,  and 
the  words  came  back  from  each  end  of  the 
crowded  diner.  "A  year  of  struggle  and  of 
peril,  but  a  long  step  forward."  Those  with 
glasses  in  their  hands  drank.  He  put  his  on 
the  table.  But  before  the  next  cheer  broke 
out,  the  wheels  under  us  picked  up  his  last 
phrase  and  clicked  off  in  ever-Increasing 
tempo — "But  a  long  step  forward."  and  the 
winter  wind  against  the  window  whispered, 
"Ah,  yes,  ah.  yes."  "but  a  long  step  for- 
ward"— the  wheels  promised  and  the  wind 
blew  "ah,  yes,  ah,  yes."  "But  a  long  step  for- 
ward" the  wheels  pounded^-and  the  wind 
echoed,  "Ah,  yes.  ah,  yes." 

CHURCHILL    SMItES 

The  cheer  died  away.  Churchill  stuck  his 
cigar  in  his  mouth  and  gave  a  puff.  "Auld 
Lange  Syne"  he  said,  and  crossed  his  arms. 
About  eight  of  us  were  in  the  circle  with  him. 
To  one  side  was  Sir  Charles  Portal,  head  of 
the  RAP.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England  was  a  corporal — clerk  to 
Sir  Charles.  And  Thompson,  and  the  Eng- 
lish reporter  and  Doris,  and  Llnklns,  the 
Western  Union  representative.  All  through 
the  car  little  circles  were  made  by  men  hold- 
ing crossed  hands.  The  song  was  started,  and 
Chtu-chill  sang  "Should  old  acquaintances  be 
forgot?"  He  smiled  at  me.  I  smiled  back 
and  tried  to  sing. 

But  something  stuck  in  my  throat.  Should 
they  be  forgot  indeed.  How  about  Dunkirk? 
How  about  London?  How  about  Egypt  and 
on  the  sands  the  Englishmen  who  had  died 
for  their  country.  "And  never  -  come  to 
naught."  My  God— How  about  Pearl  Harbor 
and  our  boys?  All  right,  it's  1942  now.  This 
year  we're  behind  you,  Wixvston  Churchill. 
You'll  not  stand  alone  any  longer.  He  looked 
around  and  smiled,  a  smile  I'll  never  forget. 
He  was  remembering  his  boya  and  the  Messer- 
schmlts,  all  right.  It  was  no  use,  I  Just 
couldn't  sing  anymore.  I  gave  it  up.  But 
kept  on  pumping  my  cro«sed  hands  and 
holding  tight  to  the  hands  that  clasped 
mine. 

The  song  ended.  He  stepped  back  a  bit 
and  raised  his  powerful  head.  He  gave  a 
swift  glance  around  the  car.  Then  he  said 
slowly,  and  through  a  mountain-clad  silence, 
"May  we  all  come  through  safe — and  with 
honor."  Then  he  turned,  and  with  his  hand 
In  the  air  forming  the  sjrmbolic  "V,"  walked 
to  the  door  of  the  car.  Every  person  in  the 
car  was  holding  up  his  or  her  hand  and 
forming  the  "V."  And  we  were  singing,  "For 
He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow." 

At  the  door  he  waited  a  second.  Then 
waved — and  was  gone  Into  the  night. 

Everyone  in  the  car  found  a  chair  as  soon 
as  he  could.  My  legs  wouldn't  hold  me  any 
longer.  I  put  my  elbows  on  the  table  and 
my  face  in  my  hands.  I  was  near  crying  but 
that  wasn't  the  important  thing.  I  wanted 
to  remember  every  little  thing  about  that 
New  Year's  Eve — while  the  last  15  minutes, 
so  strange,  so  historical,  were  repeating 
themselves  and  surging  ^^-ithln  me. 

I   wanted    to   remember   and   to   keep   for 

always  the  full  glory  of  those  few  minutes. 

Somebody  banged  me  on  the  back.    "That's 

all  right.  Jackie,"  said  the  voice  belonging  to 

the  hand,  "nobody  got  the  picture." 

But  Just  then  that  wasn't  one  of  my  wor- 
ries. "Suppose  I  had  gone  to  bed,"  I 
thought — and  missed  the  one  New  Year's 
Eve  I'll  never  forget.  I  wouldn't  have  had 
this  for  me.  As  we  left  the  dining  car  I 
smiled,  remembering  the  old  man  at  the 
crossing,  "This,  brother,"  I  said  to  him,  "this 
makes  us  kin  •  •  •  somehow." 
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Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  or- 
der to  set  the  record  straight.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  by  Vermont  Royster.  published 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  February  18 
relative  to  certain  statements  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  message  on  the  gold  sit- 
uation. 

Thinking  Things  Over 

( By  Vermont  Royster ) 

MUDDLING    HISTORY 

Tucked  away  in  President  Johnson's  recent 
message  to  Congress  on  the  growing  monetary 
crisis,  there  occurred  the  following  little  aside 
on  history. 

"To  go  back,"  he  said,  "to  a  system  based 
on  gold  alone — to  the  system  which  brought 
us  all  to  disaster  in  the  early  1930's — is  not 
an  answer  the  world  will,  or  should,  accept. ' 
The  remarkable  thing  about  this  statement 
isn't  the  undisguised  crack  at  General  de 
Gaulle,  who  has  suggested  that  a  monetary 
system  anchored  to  gold  is  exactly  what  the 
world  ought  to  accept.  Rather  it's  the 
amount  of  muddled  history  he  managed  to 
pack  parenthetically  between  two  dashes. 

Not  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  wholly  to  blame. 
The  same  historical  view  had  been  even  more 
explicitly  stated  a  few  days  earlier  by  tlie 
Treasury  Department — also  in  reply  to  Gen- 
eral de  Gatille — when  it  referred  to  "the  full 
gold  standard  which  collapsed  in  1931."  Pos- 
sibly both  statements  emanated  from  the 
same  youthful  writer  In  the  Treasury  whose 
memory  doesn't  reach  back  that  far  and  wl.o 
had  no  history  books  handy. 

Anyway,    the    clear    import    of    both    the 
Treasury  statement  and  President  Johnson  s 
parenthetical  phrase  is  that  prior  to  the  eco- 
nomic disaster  of  the  1930's  the  world  had 
the  kind  of  gold  standard  General  de  Gaulle 
is  urging  and  that  it  was  the  failiu"e  of  this 
full  gold  standard  which  catised  the  debacle. 
And  the  implication — the  intended  Impli- 
cation, as  a  matter  of  fact — Is  that  the  pres- 
ent   "gold    exchange    system"    is   something 
thought  up  in  the  last  couple  of  decades  and 
is  therefore  better.    In  Mr.  Johnson's  words. 
"the  system  we  now  have  •   •   •  has  served 
the  world  well  during  the  past  20  years. ' 
Well,  it  wasn't  quite  that  way. 
Until  the  First  World  War — way   back  in 
1914-18 — the  major  Western  countries  did  in 
fact  have  a  full  gold  standard,  and  it  had 
served  the  world  well  for  many  years.     The 
years  preceding  that  war  were  ones  of  ex- 
traordinary economic  expansion  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe,  with  world  trade  multi- 
plying manyfold  without  any  of  the  allegiJcl 
restrictive  effects  of  such  a  gold  standard 

The  essence  of  that  gold  standard  w.-.s 
that  the  major  currencies  were  convertible 
into  gold  at  any  time  by  anyone.  Trnde 
balances  between  countries  were  settled  in 
gold,  and  the  reserves  of  these  currencies 
were  measured  in  gold. 

The  First  World  War,  like  the  second  o.-.e. 
resulted  in  enormous  inflation,  made  po.^si- 
ble  because  the  gold  standard  was  sr.s- 
pended.  At  the  war's  end  the  governments 
tried  to  return  not  only  to  the  prewar  sys- 
tem, but  also  to  the  prewar  ratios  between 
gold  and  their  paper  currencies. 

This  later  effort  was  indeed  unrealistic 
and  did.  In  the  modern  terminology,  create 


a  severe  shortage  of  reserves  necessary  to 
finance  world  trade.  There  was  lots  mare 
paper  money  and  no  more  gold  than  before. 
The  result  of  this  bind  was  the  monetary 
conference  of  1922  in  Genoa,  Italy,  of  which 
there  must  be  some  records  in  the  archives 
of  our  Treasury  Department.  Out  of  this 
conference  came  the  germ  of  what  Is  now 
called  the  gold  exchange  standard. 

That  germ  was  contained  in  Resolution  9, 
which  suggested  that  in  order  to  economize 
on  the  use  of  gold  in  maintaining  currency 
reserves  some  of  the  reserves  be  maintained 
In  the  form  of  foreign  balances. 

Translated  out  of  economese,  this  means 
that  while  formally  Prance,  let  us  say, 
coimted  only  gold  as  a  reserve  against  its 
francs  In  circiilatlon.  It  could  under  the  new 
policy  also  co\int  as  reserves  its  holdings  of 
dollars  or  pounds  sterling. 

Some  of  the  trappings  of  the  full  gold 
standard  were  retained.  In  most  countries 
you  could  BtUl  swap  paper  money  for  gold 
coins.  Many  In  this  coiintry  can  remember 
when  you  could  do  it  here. 

But  insofar  as  International  trade  was 
concerned,  all  was  quite  different— and  In 
fact  quite  "modern." 

Whereas  tmder  the  full  gold  standard  a 
net  flow  of  funds  from  one  country  to  an- 
other was  accompanied  by  a  flow  of  gold, 
so  that  If  the  reserves  of  one  country  were 
increased  those  of  the  other  decreased,  the 
new  system  permitted  one  country — the 
United  States,  for  example — to  export  funds 
and  still  keep  Its  gold.  This  was  possible 
because  the  country  receiving  the  dollar 
fimds  could  count  the  dollars  as  part  of  Its 
currency  reserves.  It  didn't  heed  to  ask  for 
settlement  in  gold. 

The  result  was  magic.  The  United  States 
could  export  funds,  increase  the  credit  poten- 
tial of  the  receiving  country  and  keep  its 
o-R-n  credit  potential  since  It  stiU  kept  lU 
g.  •'.d  reserve. 

This  in  essence  Is  what  happened  In  the 
twenties.  Capital  which  had  fled  devastated 
E'lrope  began  to  return  to  recovered  Europe 
b\-.t  paradoxically  also  remained  In  the  United 
States.  Nominally  the  dollars  abroad  were 
claims  on  our  gold  but  In  practice  the  gold 
remained  here.  The  result  was  a  mtiltlpllca- 
tlon  of  monetary  demand  Incommensurate 
even  with  the  Increase  In  production. 

In  short.  Inflation  on  a  worldwide  scale. 
And  this  continued  untU  the  pyramid  col- 
lapsed In  1929-51. 

What  was  done  In  the  monetary  confer- 
ences after  World  War  n  was  to  readopt,  re- 
fine, and  give  a  formal  name  to  the  system  of 
rt-erve  currencies.  Once  again  the  ra- 
ti cnale  was  that  there  wasn't  enough  gold  to 
po  around — as  probably  there  wasnt  unless 
all  currencies  were  revalued  to  account  for 
th"  war's  Inflation.  Besides,  wasn't  the  good 
o.ci  American  dollar  as  good  as  gold? 

Tust  as  before,  it's  been  magical.  The  more 
d  liars  the  United  States  created  and  shipped 
a  u  road,  the  more  reserves  created  abroad 
for  credit  expansion.  Meanwhile  there  was 
no  diminution  of  our  ability  to  expand  credit 
at  home  because — until  very  recently — the 
gi^M  stayed  right  here. 

As  a  result  we  could  run  a  continuous 
b;.lance-of-pajTnents  deficit  without  appar- 
ently having  any  problem.  There  would 
never  need  to  be  any  accounting  so  long  as 
other  countries  would  keep  their  dollars  and 
not  actually  ask  for  settlement  in  gold.  And 
uhy  should  they  when  everybody  could  build 
on  the  happy  inflation  p3rramld? 

If  President  Johnson  wants  to  blame  the 
great  depression  on  the  collapse  of  the  world's 
monetary  sj^em  of  the  twenties,  few  will 
dispute  his  economic  Judgment.  But  the 
system  that  then  collapsed  was  very  like  the 
one  we  now  have.  General  de  Gaulle  1b  better 
on  history. 


Abe  LucoIb  In  Huboldt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or  CAioroufiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1965 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  tlie  wake  of  the  Lincoln's  Birthday 
celebration  throughout  the  United 
States,  a  daily  newspaper  in  my  district, 
the  Humboldt  Standard,  published  an 
editorial  that  I  felt  was  most  fitting. 
While  this  area  Is  still  reeling  econom- 
ically from  the  major  blow  dealt  by  De- 
cember floods,  it  paused  to  give  recogni- 
tion to  a  situation  of  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  be  very  proud.  With 
unanimous  consent  I  place  this  editorial 
in  the  Record  so  that  it  may  be  appreci- 
ated by  all: 

Abe  Lincoln  rw  Humboldt 

In  the  little  valley  of  Nolin's  Creek,  a  few 
miles  from  HodgenvUle,  Ky.,  on  this  date  In 
the  year  1809,  a  boy  was  bom  In  a  small, 
makeshift  cabin.  Tom  and  Nancy  Lincoln 
named  him  Abraham. 

The  little  three-sided  log  cabin  still  stands, 
sheltered  now  by  a  marble  monument. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  on  April  14,  1865, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  martyred  In  Ford's 
Theater  In  Washington,  D.C.  One  century — 
and  "the  great  task  remaining  before  us"  still 
remains,  especially  In  the  Deep  South. 

But  Abraliam  Lincoln  must  have  observed, 
from  his  present  vantage  place  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  dreams  wltii  the  presence  here 
for  the  past  7  weeks  of  the  details  frcxn  the 
6th  Army. 

The  comimandlng  ofllcer  of  the  Helicopter 
Control  Center  here,  and  of  all  helicopter 
operations,  was  Col.  Charles  Bxissey — a 
Negro  who  is  also  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 
Other  Negro  officers,  and  some  of  other  races, 
gave  orders  to  white  Junior  officers  and  en- 
listed men.  Those  orders  were  obeyed,  not 
only  without  question,  but  without  resent- 
ment or  hesitancy. 

The  color  line  has  vanished. 
All  of  the  Negro  officers  aild  enlisted  men 
who  served  here  In  the  fully  Integrated  com- 
mand were  received  by  Humboldt  County  res- 
idents not  only  as  saviors,  but  as  welcome 
guests. 

We  can  only  wonder  what  would  have  hap- 
pened had  this  disaster  struck  Mississippi 
and  Alabama,  with  the  same  rescue  units 
sent  to  save  the  populace  there? 

All  of  America  can  take  a  lesson  from 
the  men  of  the  6th  Army. 

Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  tinderstood, 
and  been  grateful. 

He  could  not  help  but  be  gratified  that 
his  name  remains,  a  century  later  a  symbol 
of  freedom,  compassion  and  selfless  dedica- 
tion to  his  country. 

He  could  tinderstand  better  than  most  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  must  be 
resigned  to  ceaseless  criticism  and  c^en  hos- 
tility even  as  he  receives  worldwide  recogni- 
tion of  his  leadership  and  power. 

He  might  find  comfort  in  seeing  that  after 
generations  of  stagnation  the  great  issue 
which  split  the  Nation  in  his  day  Is  at  last 
being  resolved  at  an  ever-quickening  pace. 

And  In  his  wisdom  he  would  comprehend 
that  the  differences  which  now  confuse  his 
country  and  engulf  the  world  can  In  truth 
be  composed  through  the  saavs  patient  tm- 
derstandlng  and  love   of   fellow   men  tbmX 


have  made  Abraham  Lincoln  timeless  and 

1mi»M»rtm.l 

A  grateful  nation  again  observes  the  birth- 
day of  a  giant.  It  doss  It  with  respect  and 
reverence,  r^ardless  of  race,  creed,  or  politics. 


Darenport,  Iowa,  Alcoa  Worlu  Hat  Prne 
Role  in  Peg[msnt  Satellite 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  take  this  occasion  today  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  fellow  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  very  fine 
accomplishment  that  the  people  of  my 
congressional  district  have  achieved  in 
their  contribution  to  our  space  effort. 
The  Davenport  Works  of  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America  played  an  extremely  im- 
portant role  in  the  construction  of  the 
Pegasus,  an  exceedingly  complex  satellite 
which  Is  due  for  early  launching  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Spcux  Ad- 
ministration. The  highly  skilled  and 
dedicated  workers  in  the  Davenport 
Alcoa  plant  justly  deserve  the  recogni- 
tion and  appreciation  of  our  entire  Na- 
tion for  the  contributions  which  they 
have  made.  I  Include  for  the  Record  a 
recent  news  analysis  which  aiv>eared  In 
the  Davei«x>rt  Times-Democrat  of  Mon- 
day. February  15,  1965,  which  describes 
this  excellent  contribution: 
Alcoa  Has  Pximz  Rolk  nt  Pbgasus  SATCLLrrx 

An  important  role  In  the  construction  oif 
Pegasus,  the  complex  satellite  due  for  early 
launching  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  was  played  by  Daven- 
port Works  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

Pegasus  was  built  by  Palrchlld  HUler  Corp. 
out  of  alumln\ma  ruppUed  by  Alcoa. 

One  at  the  largest  man-made  satellites 
(third  In  size  behind  Echo  I  and  Alcoa  foil- 
wrapped  Echo  n) ,  Pegasus  Is  a  rectangle  96 
feet  long  and  14  feet  high. 

ACTS  AS  TARGET 

Its  mission  Is  to  sweep  across  the  heavens 
as  a  target  for  soUd  particles  of  matter  fly- 
ing through  space. 

The  particles  (meteor olds)  range  from 
microscopic    motes    to    substantial    chunks. 

They  may  pose  a  hazard  that  must  be  over- 
come In  the  design  of  manned  spacecraft 
exposed  for  long  periods  to  meterold  bom- 
bardment. 

A  giant  aluminum-sheathed  Saturn  I 
launch  vehicle,  fabricated  of  sheet  plate, 
castings,  and  forglngs  also  suppUed  by  Al- 
coa, will  place  the  8.200-pound  satelUte  In 
orbit. 

KLSVEN  TONS  USED 

Over  11  tons  of  metal  from  Davenport 
works  Is  In  each  Saturn  I,  In  the  form  of 
"Y"  rings,  which  fasten  the  various  stages 
together,  lox"  and  fuel  tanks,  reinforcing 
intertank  structure  and  baffles. 

Electric  motors  will  flip  the  accordlan- 
folded  wing  panels  from  a  6-foot  furled 
package  to  their  fun  length,  giving  Pega- 
Btis  a  Ofi-foot  wlngspread. 

Wing  panel  framework,  and  the  aatelllta 
center  structure  housing  vital  equipment  ar* 
fabricated  Ot  aluminum  plat*  and 
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and  rectangular  drawn  tube  supplied  respec- 
tively by  Alcoa's  Davenport  and  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  plants. 

TWO  HTTNOKED  RECTANGLES 

The  huge  expanse  of  Pegasus'  wings  Is  di- 
vided and  subdivided  by  aluminum  members 
Into  more  than  200  miniature  rectangles. 

Each  opening  Is  covered  with  Alcoa  foil 
backed  by  plastic  film,  which  Is  laminated  In 
the  foil  mill  of  Davenport  works  and  wired 
for  sound  to  record  and  radio  to  earth  each 
meteoroid  hit  and  the  force  of  the  Impact. 

A  unique  arrangement  of  special  equip- 
ment that  senses  Infrared  energy — thus  In- 
dicating which  part  of  the  satellite  is  facing 
earth — enables  scientists  to  determine  the 
direction  each  meteoroid  is  traveling  when 
it  strikes  Pegasus. 

Such  Information  will  tell  spacecraft  de- 
signers the  extent  of  possible  damage  from 
hits,  enabling  them  to  build  manned  craft 
which  will  be  relatively  unaffected  by  mete- 
oroids. 


Address  hj  Hon.  J.  L.  Robertson,  Before 
the  Ohio  Bankers  Association,  Colam- 
bus,  Ohio,  February  12,  1965 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NKW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  remarks  of  the  Honorable  J.  L. 
Robertson,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, before  the  midwinter  meeting  of 
the  Ohio  Bankers  Association,  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  on  February  12,  1965. 

Governor  Robertson  touches  again — 
as  he  has  In  the  past — on  one  of  the  most 
pressing  reforms  needed  In  the  financial 
field  as  It  relates  to  Grovemment  con- 
trol and  regulation,  to  wit:  the  con- 
solidation of  existing  bank  regulatory 
agencies  Into  one  overall  supervisory, 
coordinated.  Federal  Banking  Commis- 
sion. Such  a  Commission,  while  pre- 
serving the  principle  of  the  dual  banking 
system,  would  eliminate  the  present 
overlapping  of  regulatory  jurisdiction, 
fragmentation  of  responsibility,  and  the 
necessarily  resulting  conflicts  of  policy. 

My  bill  HJl.  107.  to  create  a  Federal 
Banking  Commission  is  the  same  bill  I 
Introduced  In  the  88th  Congress. 

Governor  Robertson's  remarks  follow: 
The  Changing  World  or  Banking 

I  am  glad  to  be  speaking  In  Columbus  be- 
cause there  Is  something  about  the  name 
that  Inspires  one  to  want  to  strike  out  In 
new  directions  and  try  to  foresee  what  may 
He  ahead  on  the  uncharted  sea  of  the  future. 
The  people  of  Columbus  are  fortunate  to  live 
In  a  city  that  evokes  this  kind  of  reaction. 
They  are  also  lucky  to  live  In  a  place  that 
has  a  ready-made  fame. 

I  had  no  such  luck.  I  was  born  and  reared 
in  Broken  Bow,  Nebr.  Just  think  of  the 
difference.  Not  only  was  Broken  Bow  un- 
known to  the  outside  world,  but  the  very 
name  conveys  a  sense  of  bad  luck.  If  not 
outright  failure.  But  do  not  waste  your 
sympathy,  for  Broken  Bow  has  come  Into  Its 
own.  At  long  last  It  has  broken  Into  the 
movies.  In  a  film  called  "The  Broken  Bow 
Story"  produced  by  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute. 


It  Is  the  story  of  how  a  small  Nebraska 
community  has  tried  to  solve  the  problems 
brought  about  by  changing  times.  Broken 
Bow  has  entered  the  arena  to  compete  for 
tourist  dollars  with  Parts,  Rome,  New  York, 
Las  Vegas. 

My  hat  is  off  to  my  hometowners  for  show- 
ing so  much  of  the  spirit  of  aDl\mibus.  And 
it  occxu^  to  me  that  we  bankers  and  central 
bankers  might  well  emulate  tbem  in  seeking 
to  devise  new  ways  of  meeting  our  changing 
problems — and  believe  me,  we  have  them. 
We  will  always  have  them  because  we  live  in 
an  economy  that  is  eternally  in  the  midst 
of  a  perpetual  gale  of  change. 

Financial  markets  and  institutions  have 
generally  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
changes  that  have  characterized  American 
business,  but  during  the  last  75  years  com- 
mercial banks  have  more  often  followed  than 
led.  Thirty  years  ago,  for  example,  many 
bankers  believed  term  loans — 11  not  sin 
themselves — led  to  sin,  and  considered  con- 
sumer lending  to  be  far  beyond  the  pale. 
For  too  many  years  commercial  banking  ac- 
corded undue  allegiance  to  outdated  rules 
of  thumb.  But  recently,  and  at  an  accel- 
erating rate,  the  walls  of  tradition  have  been 
collapsing  as  the  pressures  of  competitive 
forces  In  aU  financial  markets  have  swept 
the  gale  through  bank  oflaces. 

Over  the  years,  most  banks  prissively  ac- 
cepted the  deposits  of  the  public  and  allo- 
cated them  to  borrowers.  In  the  postwar 
years,  however,  something  happened.  Busi- 
ness firms  discovered  the  high  cost  of  hold- 
ing extra  dollars  in  nonearnlng  form  and 
they  aggressively  began  to  place  their  tem- 
porarily surplus  funds  in  the  money  market. 
Similarly,  small  savers  began  not  only  to 
learn  of  mutual  funds  and  other  securities, 
but  also  became  conscious  of  the  yields  and 
safety  available  at  the  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation, the  savings  bank,  and  the  credit 
union. 

Commercial  banks,  to  be  sure,  were  sub- 
ject to  legal  limits  on  the  amount  of  in- 
terest they  could  pay  on  their  deposits — 
zero  on  demand  deposits,  of  course,  and 
limited  yields  on  tune  and  savings  deposits. 
But  many  banks  were  not  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  ejclstlng  latitude  for  their  com- 
petitive endeavors.  In  mid- 1960,  for  ex- 
ample, a  large  portion  of  our  commercial 
banks,  not  aware  yet  of  the  changes  at  work, 
or  perhaps  convinced  that  it  would  not  in- 
crease their  fund  sources,  were  not  paying  the 
maximum  rate  on  any  form  of  time  or  saving 
deposit.  They  were  not  aggressively  seeking 
such  funds.  Many  of  them  were  content  to 
speak  of  unfair  competltioa  and  to  seek 
demand  deposits  merely  by  emphasizing  the 
Importance  of  the  services  they  performed 
for  their  customers.  While  other  financial 
institutions  waxed  and  grew  fat,  commercial 
banks  found  their  own  growth  was  small. 
Indeed. 

In  exercising  its  central  banking  powers 
to  achieve  high  levels  of  economic  growth 
and  employment,  along  with  stable  prices, 
the  Federal  Reserve  must  keep  its  eye  on 
total  flows  of  funds,  and  all  sectors  of  the 
economy.  Within  that  context.  It  cannot 
make  the  banking  system  grow  any  faster 
than  the  public's  demand  for  bank  services. 
The  real  determinant,  therefore,  of  the  size 
of  individual  banks  and  the  banking  sys- 
tem— in  relation  to  the  size  of  other  types 
of  financial  institutions — is  the  amount  of 
dollars  of  deposits  they  can  capture. 

Financial  flows  are  like  a  network  of  pipes 
connecting  a  tank  of  water  to  many  taps. 
The  size  of  the  total  flow  is  influenced  by 
many  things,  but  In  general  the  pressure  in 
the  tank  is  such  that  If  more  goes  through 
one  pipe,  less  goes  through  another.  If  you 
have  ever  been  taking  a  hot  shower  when 
your  wife  turned  on  the  dishwasher,  you  will 
know  what  I  mean.  Now  the  main  pipe  used 
to  be  going  to  banks,  but  other  financial  In- 
stitutions, and  other  financial  assets  that  the 
public  could  hold,  tapped  the  tank,  and  the 


flows  through  these  new  pipes  cut  down  the 
flow  to  bank  deposits.  In  order  to  achieve 
desirable  economic  growth  and  stability,  we 
at  the  Federal  Reserve  are  concerned,  as  I 
said,  about  the  total  flow — trying  to  make 
sure  that  the  whole  system  of  pipes  does  not 
either  run  dry  or  burst  with  too  much  pres- 
sure. Our  Job  is  not  to  direct  which  pipes 
are  used.  However.  If  commercial  banks 
them.^elves  can  expand  their  pipes,  as  many 
have  demonstrated  can  be  done,  they  will  get 
a  larger  portion  of  the  flow.  In  short,  your 
growth  depends  more  on  you  than  on  us. 

As  the  last  decade  progressed,  many  people 
became  aware  of  this.  Individtial  bank  man- 
agements began  to  try  to  do  something  about 
it.  If  you  can't  lick  them  and  you  can't  join 
them,  then  copy  them  and  go  them  one  bel- 
ter. Banks  began  to  do  Just  that.  Tlie  re- 
sult has  been  an  almost  revolutionary  evolu- 
tion In  banking  during  the  1960's,  the  major 
cause  of  which  has  been  competition,  liie 
characteristics  of  the  evolution  are  seen  most 
clearly  on  the  liability  side  of  the  balance 
sheet. 

Banks  grew  tired  of  seeing  funds  that  had 
traditionally  been  theirs  go  elsewhere — to 
other  kinds  of  financial  institutions  or  into 
financial  assets  other  than  deposits — and  they 
decided  to  fight  back.  Not  only  did  they  ag- 
gressively begin  to  merchandise  savings  ac- 
counts, but  also  they  decided  that  corpora- 
tions could  be  persuaded  to  buy  negotiable 
time  certificates  of  deposits.  Paying  interest 
to  corporate  customers  was  painful,  but 
banks  had  to  fight  back.  And  the  fight  has 
been  successful.  In  5  years,  negotiable  CD's 
rose  from  a  few  hundred  million  dollars  to 
$13  billion  and  became  the  second  largest 
money  market  instrument  In  existence — led 
only  by  Treasury  bUls.  Corporations,  State 
and  local  governments,  and  Instittitions 
found  that  the  CD  was  a  good  substitute  for 
bills  and  other  money  market  Instruments, 
and  the  banks  found  themselves  with  more 
funds  to  lend  and  Invest. 

Bank  regulatory  authorities  helped  banks 
go  after  interest-bearing  deposits  more  ag- 
gressively by  raising  the  ceiling  rates  four 
times  since  1957.  Many  banks  have  taken 
advantage  of  these  new  limits.  Banker  cries 
of  unfair  competition  have  diminished,  and 
recently  we  have  heard  some  grumblings 
from  other  financial  institutions  that  sound 
suspiciously  like  the  bank  complaints  of  a 
few  years  ago. 

Time  and  savings  deposits  were  not  the 
only  Instruments  pushed  by  the  banks.  Re- 
laxation by  regulatory  agencies  and  the  new 
aggressive  spirit  also  led  to  some  long-term 
capital  borrowing.  Since  1960  around  SGSO 
million  of  subordinated  debentures  have 
been  Issued.  The  old  emergency  security, 
with  a  smell  of  distress,  became  In  the 
1960's — In  the  view  of  some  people — one  of 
the  signs  of  the  aggressive  bank.  Anothir 
tradition  crumbled. 

In  the  summer  of  last  year  still  anothpr 
Instrument  to  acquire  funds  came  into  use: 
the  unsecured  short-term  note.  The  terms 
of  this  piece  of  paper  are  hard  to  distinguish 
from  those  of  a  CD,  but  since  it  is  not  called 
a  deposit  it  is  not  (for  the  present,  at  least) 
subject  to  reserve  requirements,  insurance 
assessments,  or  interest  ceilings.  Although 
less  than  $200  million  of  these  obligations 
have  been  issued  thus  far.  this  gimmick  (that 
is  what  it  really  is)  could  become  much  more 
important  In  the  future  (unless,  of  course, 
the  Federal  Reserve  should  decide,  under  its 
existing  powers,  that  these  obligations  should 
be  called  by  their  true  name,  "deposits."  and 
regiilated  as  such) . 

In  addition  to  competition  of  bank  deposits 
with  both  obligations  of  other  kinds  of 
financial  institutions  and  a  whole  spectrum 
of  other  financial  assets,  another  force  at 
work  on  bank  liabilities  has  been  the  desire 
of  banks  to  manage  their  fund  flows  more 
efficiently.  Since  the  Treasury-Federal  Re- 
serve "accord."  and  the  return  to  a  contracy- 
clical  monetary  policy,  we  have  seen  a  rapid 


growth  of  the  Federal  funds  market.  This 
i'.as  allowed  banks  to  manage  their  legal  re- 
serves more  closely  and  market  forcea  to  bet- 
ter allocate  surplus  reserves.  Not  only  does 
trading  in  these  balances  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve give  banks  both  additional  liquidity 
and  Income,  but  it  also  gives  us  a  very  sensl- 
live  measure  of  the  degree  of  tightness  or 
rase  in  the  money  market. 

This  market  is  still.  In  the  main,  a  re- 
:  erve  adjustment  and  liquidity  market,  but 
oven  here  the  gale  is  blowing.  Just  In  the 
l.ist  few  months  we  have  seen  a  few  major 
laanks  beg^n  to  pay  in  excess  of  the  discount 
r:ite  for  Federal  funds,  in  an  explicit  effort 
lo  promote  the  idea  that  Federal  funds 
iransactions  need  not  be  limited  to  the  ob- 
jective of  reserve  adjustment.  If  assets  are 
available  that  yield  more.  It  Is  argued,  why 
not  borrow  Federal  funds  and  buy  them;  the 
day  the  cost  of  Federal  funds  exceeds  that 
yield,  stop  borrowing  and  sell  the  assets. 
Tills  development  Is  not  inconsistent  with 
l),\sic  market  principles,  and  may  serve  to  al- 
iacate  funds  nationwide  in  a  more  efficient 
manner.  Unintentionally,  it  may  even  In- 
crease, in  a  small  way,  the  effectiveness  of 
ciianges  in  monetary  policy — for  Instance,  if 
and  when  we  switch  to  a  policy  of  so-called 
tight  money — by  linking  more  financial  as- 
.,ets  still  more  closely  to  Federal  Reserve  ac- 
tions. 

However,  you  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  I  know  of  a  case  In  which  Federal  funds 
borrowing  represents  a  major — If  not  the 
major — source  of  a  bank's  funds  to  finance 
;>.  long-term  and  not-too-liquid  portfolio. 
This  represents  a  misuse  of  short-term  bor- 
rowing; a  misuse  In  which  both  the  borrower 
and  the  lenders  could  get  hiirt. 

Paralleling  the  more  active  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds  market,  there  has  been  a  similar 
jirowth  in  another  source  of  funds.  Dealers 
in  U.S.  Government  securities  have  for  years 
borrowed  money  via  repurchase  agreements 
v,ith  corporations,  banks,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve.  Now  banks  are  entering  this  mar- 
ket on  the  same  side  as  the  dealers  and 
engaging  In  repurchase  agreements  with  cor- 
porations— borrowing  on  their  securities 
rather  than  selling  them.  Assuming,  as  I 
am  willing  to  do  for  the  moment,  that  this  is 
iiot  a  device  to  pay  Interest  on  demand  de- 
vjosits,  It  represents  Just  another  example 
c>f  the  techniques  now  used  by  banks  to  gain 
liccded  funds. 

All  of  what  I  have  said  so  far  can  be  sum- 
inarized  in  one  word:  "change" — which,  par- 
f  iithetically.  is  not  necessarily  the  same  thing 
:  5  progress.  Banks  are  no  longer  passively 
..ccepting  deposits  or  leaning  on  service  alone 
to  bring  In  funds.  They  are  out  competing 
f  >r  them.  They  are  Innovating,  introducing 
new  instruments,  pushing  old  ones,  changing 
;!\e  purposes  of  some,  and  generally  paying 
the  market  price.  They  are  using  that  an- 
rent,  and  too  often  forgotten  competitive 
-hillelagh — price.  In  the  process,  they  are 
bigger  because  they  are  capturing  a  larger 
iwrtlon  of  the  fiow  of  funds.  It  is  not  only 
iiecause  of  the  expansive  policy  stance  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  that  1964  saw  the  largest 
ctoUar  increase  in  bank  credit  In  a  decade. 
It  is  not  Just  changes  in  regulation  Q  that 
i.ave  caused  time  deposits  to  double  since 
1958.  Rather,  It  Is  these  factors  and  the 
growing  competitiveness  of  banks — their 
active  searching  for  deposits — that  has  re- 
sulted in  a  bigger  banking  system.  To  use 
my  earlier  metaphor,  the  banks  have  suc- 
ceeded In  expanding  their  pipes;  perhaps  It 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  they  have 
'apped  the  tank  with  new  pipes. 

All  of  this  suggests  there  has  been  a  new 
awakening  of  banking,  a  new  aggressiveness 
that  has  changed  the  natvire  of  the  banking 
business,  a  change  which  is  exemplified  by 
the  fact  that  In  the  fall  of  1964,  for  the  first 
"ume  In  American  banking  history,  time  and 
demand  deposits  held  by  the  public  were  of 
the  same  size.    Textbooks  are  going  to  have 


to  be  rewritten,  and  the  banking  fraternity, 
the  regulatory  authcwlUea,  and  the  policy- 
makers are  going  to  have  to  feed  all  these 
new  factors  Into  their  brains  and  their  com- 
puters In  order  to  steer  a  proper  course. 

Some  of  the  consequences  of  this  change 
can  be  seen,  and  others  can  be  guessed  at. 
For  one  thing,  sophisticated  management 
skills  are  clearly  of  Increasing  importance  in 
this  new  banking  market.  Tapping  the  new 
so\irces  of  funds  is  not  child's  play.  To  the 
extent  that  these  funds  represent  twrrow- 
ing  from  the  market  what  used  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  correspondents  and  the  Federal 
Reserve,  the  borrower  may  find  the  market, 
in  times  of  need,  to  be  much  colder  and 
far  less  understanding.  While  banks  can 
now  gain  funds  from  a  greater  variety  of 
sources  (and  incidentally  be  emancipated 
from  sole  dependence  on  local  area  sources), 
by  and  large  these  new  funds  are  much  hot- 
ter— more  volatile — than  the  old  deposit 
flows.  In  this  field  the  personal  cvistomer 
relationship  is  not  as  important  today  as 
the  quoted  rate — as  both  the  customer  and 
the  bank  become  aware  of  alternatives. 

Banks  have  always  been  borrowers — that 
is  how  they  get  their  resources — but  the  lat- 
est developments  are  something  new.  They 
are  new  because  more  banks  are  now  aggres- 
sively seeking  short-term,  price-sensitive 
money.  This  Increasing  emphasis  on  short- 
term  funds  from  the  market  .may  actually 
increase  the  exposure  of  individual  banlts  to 
sudden  adverse  drains — particularly  since 
policy  changes  by  the  Federal  Reserve  that 
once  Influenced  mainly  your  portfolios  now 
also  powerfully  Influence  the  relative  cost 
and  stability  of  yotir  liabilities.  As  a  result. 
In  adversity  many  banks  may  be  more  de- 
pendent than  ever  on  correspondent  relations 
and  ultimately  on  the  lender  of  last  resort — 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The  discount 
window  will,  of  course,  always  be  there  to 
protect  communities  and  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency needs  of  banks.  But  It  would  not  be 
wise  to  count  on  Its  being  there  to  save 
bankers  from  the  consequences  of  going 
overboard  In  borrowing  short  and  lending 
long.  Furthermore,  supervisory  authorities 
should  not  count  too  heavily  on  the  use  of 
the  discount  window  to  paper  over  their  mis- 
takes and  deficiencies. 

Some  bankers  profess  little  concern  about 
these  possibilities,  arguing  that  In  the  event 
of  adverse  shifts  of  deposits  they  can  always 
garner  the  needed  funds  from   the  market 
by  playing  the  game — that  Is.  by  offering  a 
bit  more   for  deposits.     But  this  can  be   a 
hazardous  game.    At  times,  because  of  regu- 
lation Q  ceilings,  it  cannot  be  played  at  all 
with  respect  to  some  sources  of  funds;  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  regulation  Q  ceilings 
will  escalate  in  step  with  market  yields.    In 
addition,  some  banks  that  experience  a  hem- 
orrhage of  deposits  may  not  be  able  to  re- 
place   them    merely    by    raising    the    price. 
Yields  rise  when  funds  are  in  relatively  short 
supply,  and  much  more  deposit  money  just 
may  not  be  arotind.    In  1959  some  would-be 
Federal   funds   borrowers   found    themselves 
In  Just  this  situation— they  found  no  lenders. 
This   problem  is   magnified   now   because 
some   of    the   recent   inflows   to   banks   are 
liquidity  balances   of   corporations.      In   the 
event    of    a    contraction    in    liquidity,    these 
balances  may  not  be  available  to  the  banks 
at  rates  they  can  afford  to  pay — ceilings  or 
no  ceilings.     These  inflows — represented  in 
tlie  main  by  certificates  of  deposit — have  re- 
placed the  stock  of  liquidity  which  corpora- 
tions used  to  hold  in  the  form  of  Govern- 
ment securities.     And  here,  I  think,  we  can 
learn   a  lesson  from   the  past.     In  previous 
periods  of  rapid  expansion  and  tight  money 
these  corporate  holdings  of  governments  have 
been  liquidated  pretty  fast.     If   and  when 
corporate   holdings   of    CD's   are    liquidated 
for    the    same   reason,    banks   will    have    to 
liquidate   some   of    their   assets    too.     This 
could  add  upward  pressure  on  yields  and 


present  some  real  liquidity  amd  perhaps 
solvency  problems  to  those  banks  that  have 
not  made  proper  plans  for  such  developments 
or  have  relied  too  heavily  on  the  possibility 
of  replacing  this  borrowing  with  new  bor- 
rowing. 

In  short,  today  banks  are  relying  less  on 
traditional  asset  adjustments  for  the 
liquidity  needed  for  lx)th  adverse  clearings 
and  Increased  loan  demand,  and  more  on 
deposit  Inflows  and  additional  borrowing. 
Given  the  increasing  liquidity  rlslts  asso- 
ciated with  higher  levels  of  interest-sensitive 
deposits  and  the  difficulties  of  increasing  l>or- 
rowings  in  periods  of  tight  money,  this 
changed  reliance  could  constitute  the  most 
dangerous  risk  resulting  from  the  new  trends. 
Even  if  in  such  periods  some  bankers  are 
able  to  get  their  funds  at  higher  rates,  they 
may  find  the  game  not  worth  the  candle; 
today  180-day  CD  money  costs  about  the 
same  as  the  return  on  a  1-year  municipal — 
adjusted  for  taxes.  They  may  find  them- 
selves forced  to  choose  between  negative 
carries — as  they  pay  more  for  their  funds 
than  they  can  safely  earn  on  them — and 
selling  long-term  assets  at  a  loss.  Negative 
carries  and  capital  losses  are  not  very  ap- 
petizing alternatives. 

These  problems  are.  of  course,  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  evolution  In  lia- 
bilities has  induced  a  similar  evolution  In 
portfolio  management.  With  the  cost  of 
bank  funds  now  more  obvious,  as  well  as 
higher,  there  has  been  increasing  pressure 
on  banks  to  reach  out  for  more  earnings. 
In  doing  so,  they  have  acquired  longer  term 
loans  and  securities.  They  have  sought  tax 
exempts.  They  have  looked  for  the  capital 
gain.  The  larger  ones  have  engaged  In  lend- 
ing abroad  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  and 
nearly  all  have  attempted  to  employ  more 
of  every  dollar  borrowed.  Not  only  are  loan/ 
deposit  ratios  at  postwar  highs,  they  are 
growing  most  rapidly  at  the  smaller  banks. 
More  banks  are  entering  the  Federal  funds 
market  as  lenders,  as  well  as  borrowers,  with 
a  consequent  reduction  in  excess  reserves 
and  correspondent  balances. 

Incidentally.  It  is  just  possible  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  large  expansion  in 
banks'  holdings  of  mortgage  loans  and  tax 
exempts  is  tradition:  a  tradition  that  argues 
that  time  and  savings  deposits,  being  more 
stable,  may  more  safely  be  invested  In  long- 
er term  assets.  It  oould  be,  of  course,  that 
time  deposits  are  less  stable  today  than  many 
think.  The  level  of  a  bank's  demand  de- 
posits may  even  be  more  stable  now  than  the 
level  of  its  interest-sensitive  time  deposits. 

Every  bank  must  test  the  volatility  of  its 
deposits  and  not  blindly  follow  outdated 
rules  of  thumb.  Maturities  and  other  char- 
acteristics of  bank  portfolios  must  be  related 
to  the  character  of  a  bank's  liabilities. 

My  purpose  today  is  not  to  alert  bankers, 
only,  to  the  almost  revolutionary  character 
of  recent  changes  in  the  banking  business, 
but  bank  regulatory  authorities,  as  well. 
They,  too,  will  be  challenged  by  this  new 
wave  of  competitive  bidding  for  funds  and  its 
consequences. 

Those  of  us  on  the  policy  and  supervisory 
side  have  to  beware  of  the  twin  temptations 
of  bureaucracy — the  temptation  to  resist 
change  because  the  status  quo  seems  safer 
and  more  comfortable,  or,  at  the  other  ex- 
treme, the  temptation  to  let  down  the  bars 
indiscriminately  in  order  to  calm  the  com- 
plaints or  court  the  plaudits  of  the  "client" 
industry. 

We  need  to  develop  new  supervisory  guide- 
lines on  many  issues  if  the  public  interest  is 
to  be  effectively  served.  For  example,  what 
are  reasonable  uses  today  for  highly  volatile 
and  highly  interest -sensitive  money?  What 
is  a  reasonable  pattern  for  maturity  distribu- 
tion of  earning  assts?  How  much  should 
banks  depend  upon  money  market  borrowing 
to  ease  liquidity  pressures,  and  how  much 
on  asset  maturities?    To  wtiat  extent — and 
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liow — should  banks  be  cushioned  trom  the 
consequences  of  mlsjudgmenta  In  balaclng 
the  Uquldlty  of  their  asseta  and  liabilities? 
A  problem  rarely  spoken  of  for  80  years 
may  return  to  wrinkle  the  Bupervisory  brow: 
To  what  extent  should  small  banks  be  pro- 
tected from   the   ability  of   large  banks   to 
bid  away  their  deposits  with  deposit  Instru- 
ments that  pay  more  and  are  more  market- 
able?   How  can  this  be  done  without  de- 
priving bank  customers  of  the  benefits  of 
vigorous  bank  competition?     Assuming  that 
the     pattern     of    reserve    requirements     Is 
switched   (as  may  happen)    to  a  graduated 
scale  based  on  deposit  levels,  will  It  be  nec- 
essary— in    order    to    avoid    the    demise    of 
smaller  banks— to  raise  the  requirements  at 
the  billion  dollar  end  of  the  scale?  or,  per- 
bape.   to   prescribe   a   high    reserve   require- 
ment on  deposits  represented  by  negotiable 
CD's?     Or    can    and    should    more    suitable 
equalizers  be  devised? 

Clearly,  traditional  regulatory  attitudes 
are  called  into  question  by  the  change  that 
has  occurred.  For  example,  both  laws  requir- 
ing Interest  rate  ceUlngs  on  time  deposits 
and  those  prohibiting  interest  on  demand 
deposits  can  Ijecome  real  Issues.  As  the 
styles  and  terms  of  bank  liabilities  prolifer- 
ate, old  dividing  lines  lose  more  and  more 
of  their  meaning.  ^  ^  ^ 

What  Is  needed  today.  In  my  Judgment,  is 
a  general  recasting  of  bank  regulation— to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  fvmctions  and  ef- 
fects both  beneficial  and  detrimental,  of 
bank  assets  and  liabilities,  and  less  attention 
to  traditional  forms  and  procedures,  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  has  been  altered  by  Ume 
and  change.  How  can  we  bring  about  such 
a  recasting?  Must  we  stand  pat  until  bitter 
experience  reveals,  in  hindsight,  what  was  too 
much,  what  was  nearsighted,  and  what  was 
111  conceived?  Or  should  we  avoid  waiting 
to  be  tutored  in  the  school  of  bard  knocks 
by  undertaking  reforms  baaed  on  all  the  good 
sense  that  reasonable  men  can  focus  on  the 
problem? 

In  principle.  I  daresay,  all  of  us  would  vote 
lor  the  latter  course.  But  it  Is  ironic  that. 
Just  when  a  well-coordinated,  progressive  re- 
form of  bank  regulation  Is  needed,  our  Fed- 
eral supervisory  structure  Is  enmeshed  in  a 
tangle  of  overlapping  responsibilities,  con- 
flicting philosophies,  and  procedural  cross- 
purposes  that  makes  prompt  and  effective 
action  impossible. 

If  ever  events  called  for  a  unified  Federal 
supervisory  structure,  this  surely  Is  the  time. 
The  challenges  poeed  by  today's  competitive 
pressures  are  clear.  Bankers,  supervisors, 
policymakers,  and  legislators  must  find  the 
Institutional  framework  and  the  intestinal 
f«titude  to  meet  those  challenges— and 
quickly. 

Franklm  D.  Rooseyelt  Inttitute  Fittinc 
Memoral  to  Former  President 
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HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  ixoBmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  15, 1965 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  reminded  lately  of  the  honors 
which  go  to  great  men  after  their  death. 
In  Great  Britain,  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
was  honored  last  month  with  the  pomp, 
circumstance,  affection,  and  grief  due 
the  "Man  of  the  Century."  While  the 
British  honored  this  great  man  with 
ceremony  upon  his  death,  they  have  fit- 
tingly paid  respect  to  him  with  a  living 


memorial  which  will  help  to  mold  per- 
haps another  Churchill.  The  memorial 
is  the  Churchill  CoUega,  which  opened 
last  Easter  at  Cambridge  Univen^ity. 

Since  the  81st  Congress  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  for  a  Gov- 
ernment service  school,  and  in  the  89th 
Congress,  on  the  opening  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, I  again  reintroduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
276,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Institute, 
to  be  a  graduate  school  for  advanced 
studies  in  American  Government.  This 
institute  would  be  for  selected  in- 
dividuals of  outstanding  ability  to  pur- 
sue advanced  studies  in  American  po- 
litical theory,  methods,  and  Institutions 
in  preparation  for  public  service  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

This  school  might  be  established  at 
one  of  our  great  universities,  as  was  done 
in  the  Churchill  College  at  Cambridge. 
This  is  no  new  idea.  Graduate  studies 
in  government  service  have  been  the 
bulwark  of  stable  European  governments 
for  centuries.  With  many  critics  of  Gov- 
ernment crying  for  better  personnel  in 
the  Federal  service,  it  would  appear  H.R. 
276  is  an  answer  to  these  critics,  and 
fiilfills  an  acknowledged  need  by  our 
Federal  Government.  The  Roosevelt  In- 
stitute seems  to  me  to  be  a  more  fitting 
tribute  to  our  32d  President  than  the  pro- 
posed 20th  century  "stonehenge"  or  any 
other  static  memorial. 

An  editorial  from  a  recent  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

CHTJRCHn.L     COLLEGl 

It  is  a  mark  of  superiority  in  ceremonial 
matters  that  the  British  have  honored  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  as  he  himself  would  have 
wished  it — with  memorial  observances  of  im- 
pressive dignity  culminating  in  a  burial  in 
a  modest  churchyard  near  Blenheim  Palace, 
the  great  Englishman's  ancestral  home.  As  a 
lasting  memorial  to  his  achievement,  the 
British  are  contemplating  no  vast  and  pre- 
tentloixs  marble  temple.  Instead,  the  states- 
man's memorial  wUl  be  Churchill  College, 
which  opened  last  Easter  at  Cambridge 
University. 

If  a  living  and  useful  memorial  Is  appro- 
priate to  the  greatest  Englishman  of  his 
time,  shouldn't  Americans  benefit  from  the 
example? 

Department  of  Agriculture  Honors 
George  Washington  Carver 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF   MICmOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23. 1965 


Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  a  speech  delivered  last 
Thursday  by  our  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Herbert  Tenzer,  of  New  York,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  plaque  being  presented 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
a  memorial  to  the  late  George  Washing- 
ton Carver. 

Congressman  Tenzer  was  introduced 
to  a  distinguished  gathering  of  public 
officials  and  civic  leaders  of  the  District 


of  Columbia  by  Mrs.  Rosa  L.  Gragg, 
chairman  of  the  George  Washington 
Carver  C(xnmemoration  Committee.  It 
is  my  great  honor  and  privilege  to  have 
such  a  wonderful  person  as  Mrs.  Gragg 
as  one  of  my  constituents.  The  Hon- 
orable Orville  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  accepted  the  plaque  on  be- 
half of  the  Department. 
The  speech  follows: 

Mr.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Rosa  Gragg.  distin- 
guished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  George 
Washington  Carver's  greatest  contribution 
lay  in  his  efforts  to  help  the  poor  farmers 
of  Alabama  wrest  a  living  from  an  indifferent 
soil.  His  bulletins  were  directed  toward 
practical  ends.  They  were  simply  and  con- 
cisely written,  they  made  the  work  of  the 
laboratory  available  to  the  plowman. 

Carver  had  a  unique  capacity  for  applying 
good  ideas.  He  once  stated  his  philosophy 
in  these  terms,  "Look  about  you.  Take  hold 
of  the  things  that  are  here.  Let  them  talk 
to  you.  You  learn  to  talk  to  them."  In  a 
similar  vein,  he  showed  that  his  faith  was 
allied  to  his  science,  when  he  said,  "I  like  to 
think  of  nature  as  an  unlimited  broadcasting 
system,  through  which  God  speaks  to  us 
every  hour,  if  we  wlU  only  tune  In." 

To  perpetuate  his  memory,  there  was  estab- 
lished at  his  birthplace,  in  June  1951,  the 
George  Washington  Carver  National  Monu- 
ment, consisting  of  210  acres,  located  in 
southwestern  Missouri,  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service. 

This  monument  was  tidded  to  the  other 
tangible  expressions  of  a  grateful  nation, 
such  as  the  Carver  Museum  on  the  Tuskegee 
campus,  dedicated  by  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Ford  in  1941,  and  the  new  science 
building  dedicated  in  his  honor  at  Simpson 
College  in  1956. 

Today,  while  elsewhere  there  are  those  who 
toy  and  tamper  with  human  rights,  we  add 
another  page  to  the  history  of  a  nations 
gratitude  to  an  eminent  botanist,  a  pioneer 
conservationist,  and  great  benefactor  of  man- 
kind. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  a 
plaque  to  further  honor  his  memory,  I  have 
been   authorized   by   the    owners   of   Carver 
Memorial  Park  to   annoimce   a  grant   of   a 
piece    of    land    to    the    George    Washington 
Carver    Conomemoration   Committee,    to   be 
dedicated  for  use  as  a  museum,  where  his 
great  agricultural  achievements  and  contri- 
butions to  mankind  can  be  viewed  by  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  Interested  per- 
sons near  the  Nation's  Capital  City.    The  lo- 
cation of  the  intended  site  is  on  U.S.  Highway 
No.  1  approximately  2  miles  south  of  Laurc] 
Md.    The  design  will  be  decided  upon  in  a 
competition  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be 
in  harmony  and  In  consonance  with  the  de- 
sign of  the  outstanding  mon\ma.ents  and  Gov- 
errunent  building  in  the  Nation's  Capital  area. 
Here  more  than  300  synthetic  products  maci( 
from  peanuts  and  the  118  products  devel- 
oped from  the  sweetpotato  will  be   placed 
on  display  by  manufactxirers  and  producer., 
of   these   products.     The   museum  wm   al.^n 
ho\ise  Interesting  memorabUla  marking  the 
life  and  record  of  this  slave  boy  who  ro<-e 
to  htmable  manhood  and  who  became  one  of 
our  Nation's  great  scientists. 

Mr.  Secretary  I  have  the  honor  to  preseiif 
this  plaque  In  honor  of  George  Washington 
Carver,  eminent  scientist,  agricultural  re- 
searcher, agronomist  and  benefactor  of  mai - 
kind.  This  plaque  Is  presented  to  the  U.S 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  permanent 
memorial  by  the  George  Washington  Carver 
Commemoration  Committee  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  his  contributions  to  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industries  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  his  nationwide  pro- 
gram in  «oll  rebvillding  and  crop  rotation: 
his  experiments  with  the  peanut,  sweetpotato 
and  other  plants,  which  produced  hundreds 
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of  useful  products  for  mankind.  Upon  his 
death  of  January  5.  1943,  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt's  telegram  to  Tiiskegee  In- 
stitute said,  "all  mankind  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  his  discoveries." 


Justice  Felix  Frankfurter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or    MISSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  8.  1965 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
short  years  ago  at  the  law  school  in 
Cambridge,  a  bust  of  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter  was  presented  to  take  its 
place  alongside  four  other  great  jurists 
of  our  century:  Justices  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Benjamin 
Cardozo.  and  Learned  Hand.  Now  Pro- 
fessor Frankfurter,  for  he  remained  a 
teacher  throughout  his  judicial  tenure, 
has  joined  those  others  in  answering 
that  sununons,  for  which  no  continu- 
ance can  be  granted.  Professor  Frank- 
furter will  require  no  extension  of  time 
to  plead.  His  life  exemplified  the  creed 
espoused  by  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  when  he  spoke  to  the  50th  smni- 
veisary  of  his  class  in  June  1911: 

To  see  so  fax  as  one  may,  and  to  feel  the 

great   forces   that   are  behind   every  detail 

•   •   *  to  hammer  out  as  compact  and  solid 

a  piece  of  work  as  one  can.  to  try  to  make 

it  first  rate,  and  to  leave  It  unadvertised. 

All  of  this  Justice  Frankfurter  has 
done.  The  words  of  his  last  major  opin- 
■ion  filed  in  dissent  in  March  1962,  in  the 
Tennessee  apportionment  case  sounded 
a  warning  bell  that  still  rings  true 
today: 

The  Justice  wrote: 

"The  Court  today  reverses  a  uniform 
course  of  decision  established  by  a  dozen 
cases,  including  one  by  which  the  very  claim 
now  sustained  was  unanimously  rejected 
only  5  years  ago. 

"Such  a  massive  repudiation  of  the  ex- 
perience of  our  whole  past  in  asserting  de- 
structively novel  judiciary  power  demands  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  role  of  this  Court  in 
our  constitutional  system. 

"Disregard  of  inherent  limits  In  the  effec- 
tive exercise  of  the  Court's  'Judicial  power' 
.'lot  only  presages  the  futility  of  Judicial  in- 
tervention in  tJhe  essentially  political  con- 
flict of  forces.  •  •  •  It  may  well  Impair  the 
Court's  position  as  the  ultimate  organ  of  'the 
supreme  law  of  the  land'  in  that  vast  range 
.>f  legal  problems,  often  strongly  entangled 
;:i  popular  feeling,  on  which  this  Court  must 
;':onounce. 

"public  confidence 

"The  Court's  authority — processed  neither 
c'f  the  purse  nor  the  sword — ultimately  rests 
on  sustained  public  confidence  in  its  moral 
sanction.  Such  feeling  must  be  nourished 
by  the  Court's  complete  detachment,  in  fact 
a;.d  in  appearance,  from  political  entangle- 
nif-nts  and  by  abstention  from  injecting  it- 
-^":!  into  the  clash  of  political  forces  in 
?  'litical  settlements." 

The  struggle  Justice  Frankfurter  went 
■  rough  in  leaving  his  personal  convictions 
■^f  hind  came  through  most  sharply  in  his 
•  ♦-13  dissent  in  the  flag  salute  case.  The 
•^  >iirt  reversed  a  previous  decision  and  ruled 
'ii  it  children  of  Jehovah's  Witnesses  could 


not  be  forced  to  salute  the  U.S.  flag  at  school. 
Frankfurter,  disagrgeelng,  said: 

"One  who  belongs  to  the  most  vUifled  and 
persecuted  minority  In  history  Is  not  likely 
to  be  insensible  to  the  freedoms  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution.  Were  my.  purely  per- 
sonal attitude  relevant  I  should  whole- 
heartedly assoct»te  myself  with-  the  general 
libertarian  views  in  the  Court's  opinion,  rep- 
resenting as  they  do  the  thought  and  action 
of  a  lifetime. 

"FEELING    AS    JUDGE 

"But  as  Judges  we  are  neither  Jew  nor 
Gentile,  neither  Catholic  nor  agnostic.  •  •  • 
As  a  member  of  this  Court  I  am  not  Justi- 
fied in  writing  my  private  notions  into  the 
Constitution,  no  matter  how  deeply  I  may 
cherish  them  or  how  mischievous  I  may  deem 
their  disregard." 

He  was  with  the  majority  in  ruling  that 
congressional  committees  must  make  clear 
to  witnesses  the  pertinency  of  questions;  in 
drawing  a  sharp  distinction  between  sub- 
versive thought  and  action;  and  in  striking 
down  the  State  Department's  restrictive 
passport  regulations  as  not  authorized  by 
law. 

Perhaps  his  most  bitter  defeat  on  the 
Coiu^  was  his  last  one.  That  was  the  Ten- 
nessee apportionment  case  where  six  Justices 
voted  to  allow  lower  Federal  courts  to  hear 
the  complaints  of  citizens  who  think  un- 
equal voting  districts  dUute  their  right  to 
vote. 

For  Justice  Frankfurter,  the  Court's  de- 
cision to  step  Into  what  he  called  a  political 
thicket  was  tragic. 

The  lamps  of  learning  he  has  lit  shall 
light  the  paths  of  countless  generations 
yet  unborn. 


National  Lutheran  Council  Endorses  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  ImmigratioD  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18, 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  National  Lutheran  Council  support- 
ing President  Johnson'  proposal  for  re- 
vision of  the  inunigration  law. 

Although  the  Lutheran  Church.  Mis- 
souri Synod,  does  not  officially  partici- 
pate in  the  National  Lutheran  Council.  It 
wishes  to  be  associated  with  the  sub- 
stance of  this  resolution. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows : 

Resolution  on  Immigration 
Whereas  the  National  Lutheran  Council 
has  consistently  expressed  hope  that  Congress 
will  establish  Immigration  laws,  "just  to  all 
and  ministering  most  truly  to  the  public 
welfare":  and 

Whereas  the  National  Lutheran  Council 
has  stated  Its  "firm  conviction  that  the  exist- 
ing immigration  legislation  has  severe  short- 
comings, as  a  result  of  which  neither  tradi- 
tional Christian  humanitarianlsm  nor  en- 
lightened self-interest  are  adequately  ex- 
hibited." and  has  expressed  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  "seek  a  Just  and  workable  sub- 
stitute for  the  national  origins  quota 
system";  and 

Whereas  the  statement  "Immigration  Pol- 
icy :  Moral  Issues  and  the  National  Interest," 
endorsed  by  the  National  Lutheran  Coimcll 


at  its  meeting  on  February  4,  1960,  com- 
mended for  study  and  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing five  possible  objectives  as  the  basis  of 
a  revised  U.S.  immigration  law: 

1.  To  supply  our  permanent  poptUatlon 
with  a  steady  proportion  of  newcomers  who 
have  chosen  the  United  States  as  their  new 
homeland  and  who  can  Impart  to  their 
American  neighbors  an  understanding  of  the 
cultm-es,  attitudes,  and  Interests  of  other 
races  and  peoples  of  the  world. 

2.  To  assume  the  United  States  proper 
share  of  international  responsibility  for  the 
resettlement  of  refugees  and  of  other  per- 
sons vu-gently  in  need  of  the  compassionate 
haven  of  a  new  homeland. 

3:  To  facilitate  the  reuniting  of  families. 

4.  To  facilitate  the  entry  of  persons  pos- 
sessing special  skills  or  other  capacities 
needed  by  the  American  economy  and  cul- 
ture. 

5.  To  admit  annually  a  reasonable  number 
of  the  persons  described  above  on  an  objec- 
tive basis  of  selection  which,  while  discrimi- 
nating, will  not  be  discriminatory  with  re- 
spect to  race,  national  origin,  color,  or  re- 
ligion, testifying  thereby  to  the  U.S.  recogni- 
tion of  the  interlocking  and  mutual  interests 
of  all  nations  with  regard  to  the  migration 
of  people,  the  Interactlcm  of  cultures  and 
respect  of  universal  human  rights;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  legislation  submitted 
to  Congress  by  President  Johnson  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  1965,  represents  substantial  progress 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  basic  hopes  and 
objectives  expressed  in  prior  National  Lu- 
theran Council  resolutions:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Lutheran 
Council  reaffirm  its  concern  for  a  fair  and 
just  immigration  law.  and  express  its  hope 
that  Congress  will  enact  into  law  the  prin- 
ciples and  objectives  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  now  before  Congress;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  congregations  of  the 
member  bodies  of  the  National  Lutheran 
Council  be  encoiu-aged  to  welcome  immi- 
grants into  their  fellowship  and  to  assist 
them  in  continuing  integration  into  com- 
munity life. 


Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   IfEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  23. 1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
histoiy  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam  is 
finally  written,  a  great  American  news- 
paper—the New  York  Times— will  have 
a  special  place  for  having  lived  up  to  the 
highest  standard  of  courageous  and  in- 
ci.<;ive  journalism.  No  newcomer  to  this 
complex  issue,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished articles  by  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
David  Halberstram  and  Homer  Bigart 
which  brought  to  light  the  realities  of 
the  dictatorial  Diem  regime.  Recently 
James  Reston  has  analyzed  the  complex- 
ities of  Vietnam  in  a  nimiber  of  pene- 
trating articles,  and  the  New  York  Times 
has  put  special  emphasis  on  Vietnam  on 
the  editorial  page  in  a  series  of  in-depth 
editorials.  I  commend  the  following 
three  editorials  to  my  colleagues: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  19,  1965 J 
Thi  Wab  Hawks 

A  comparatively  small  group  of  Americans, 
at  this  moment  predominantly  political  In 
character  and  predominantly  Republican  in 
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politlcrs,  U  doing  Ita  best  to  multiply  the 
perils  and  frustrations  of  the  war  In  southeast 
Asia. 

This  group  Ignca^s  the  realities  of  the  pres- 
ent situation.  It  IgnOTCs  the  obvious  war- 
wearlne«s  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  It 
Ignores  the  steady  stream  ot  desertions  from 
the  Vietnamese  Army.  It  ignores  the  diffi- 
culty of  protecting  Isolated  American  bases 
against  the  surprise  attacks  of  guerrillas. 

It  Ignores  the  possibility  of  an  Invasion 
erf  South  Vietnam  by  the  very  considerable 
North  Vietnamese  Army.  It  Ignores  the 
problem  of  how  an  aoial  counterattack  could 
cope  successfully  with  a  massive  ground  at- 
tack of  this  character.  It  Ignores  the  pos- 
sibility of  Chinese  intervention.  It  Ignores 
the  logistics  and  belittles  the  cost  In  lives 
lost,  blood  spilled  and  treas\ire  wasted,  of 
fighting  a  war  on  a  Jungle  front  7,000  miles 
from  the  coast  ol  California. 

The  whole  aim  of  this  group  Is  to  expand 
the  Vietnamese  war,  even  If  it  means  drawing 
In  China  and.  perhaps  the  Soviet  Union  as 
well.  By  its  lights.  President  Johnson's  dec- 
laratlcn  that  the  United  States  seeks  no 
wider  war  is  as  much  a  prescription  fcH-  fail- 
ure as  any  attempt  at  a  negotiated  peace. 
It  iB  one  thing  to  say,  as  Secretary  McNamara 
did.  In  his  testimony  yesterday,  that  this 
covmtry  has  "no  other  alternative  than  con- 
tinuing to  support  South  Vietnam  against 
the  Red  guerrlUa  ooslaiight."  It  Is  quite  an- 
other to  argue  that  the  road  out  of  the  pres- 
ent hasardous  situation  Is  to  invite  world 
destruction.  The  American  people  made  It 
overwhelmingly  clear  In  the  last  election 
that  they  do  not  want  to  plunge  recklessly 
down  that  road. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  20.  1965] 
RrvoLviNG  Door  ir  Saigon 

Personal  and  group  ambitions  seem  more 
consequential  to  some  of  South  Vietnam's 
key  military  leaders  than  the  war  against 
the  Vletoong.  The  world  worries  about  the 
danger  of  a  general  war  growing  out  of  the 
U.S.  effort  to  underwrite  Vietnamese  free- 
dom with  American  men,  money  and  arms. 
Yet.  the  primary  worry  for  many  of  the  gen- 
erals and  colonels  who  are  supposed  to  be  In 
direct  charge  of  Saigon's  war  effort  revolves 
aroxind  personal  ix>wer. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  at  almost  the  time  the 
latest  coup  was  beginning.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara warned  that  without  national  unity  and 
a  stable  government  the  South  Vietnamese 
would  not  be  able  to  make  effective  use  either 
of  their  own  armed  forces  or  of  the  help  the 
United  States  Is  giving  them.  His  words 
were  apparently  lost  on  the  battling  warlords 
in  S&lgon. 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of  this 
newest  In  an  endless  series  of  Internal  up- 
heavals is  how  unprepared  every  American 
policymaker  In  Saigon  or  Washington  seemed 
to  be  for  It.  The  available  evidence  suggests 
that  the  abortive  coup  was  hatched  In  the 
South  Vietnamese  Embassy  In  Washington, 
where  Colonel  Tbao  was  press  attach^  until 
recently  and  where  Lieutenant  General 
Khlem  Is  currently  ambassador.  The  total 
surprise  of  American  officialdom  Indicates 
an  abysmal  failure  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  every  branch  of  military  intelli- 
gence. It  Is  all  much  too  reminiscent  of  the 
days  when  Washington  gave  over-ready 
credence  to  the  late  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem's  glowing 
reports  of  military  victories  and  villages 
made  secure. 

The  situation  In  Saigon  Is  still  too  obscure 
to  permit  any  forecast  of  Who  will  emerge 
as  ruler  for  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month.  But 
there  are  enough  pu2zle8  about  the  latest 
Insurgence  to  raise  suspicion  that  the  Vlet- 
cong  may  have  Infiltrated  the  highest  coun- 
cils of  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces.  Cer- 
tainly, there  Is  no  prospect  of  the  kind  of 
stable  government  Secretary  McNamara  has 
rightly  said  Is  essential  If  ova  aid  Is  to  be  ^of 


any  real  effectiveness.  It  Is  more  urgent 
than  evMT  for  President  Johnson  to  take  a 
new,  hard  look  at  this  worsening  morass 
before  honorable  extrication  frcwn  It  becomes 
impossible. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  21,  1965] 
Thi  Debate  on  Vietmam 
A  great  debate  on  the  Vietnamese  conflict 
Is  now  raging  all  over  the  United  States,  It 
goes  from  the  White  House,  Congress,  and 
the  Pentagon  to  every  home,  office,  factory, 
and  farm.  It  Is  unresolved  becAuse  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  yet  decided  on  Its  policy  or. 
If  it  has.  President  Johnson  Is  not  telling 
the  American  people.  The  debate's  subject. 
In  Its  simplest  form.  Is  whether  to  fight  a 
big  war  In  Vietnam  or  to  seak  a  way  out 
through  a  combination  of  comtlnulng  de- 
fense and  diplomatic  negotiation. 

The  case  for  a  vastly  stepped-up  American 
military  commitment — as  set  forth  In  today's 
Magazine  by  military  analyst  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin — Is  that  the  "Communist  strategy 
of  creeping  aggression"  must  be  stopped  In 
Vietnam  before  It  swallows  all  of  Asia  and 
the  world.  Under  this  theory,  the  United 
States  should  undertake  saturation  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  and  send  as  many  as  a 
million  American  soldiers,  sailors,  and  fliers 
Into  a  "war  to  win." 

Such  an  approach  discards  any  pretense 
that  our  objective  In  Vietnam.  Is  to  protect 
the  Vietnamese  people;  It  tiuTis  the  conflict 
Ino  a  maked  Ideological  struggle  that  Ignores 
all  the  deep  cleavages  recent  years  have 
brought  in  both  the  Commvmist  and  free 
worlds.  Not  one  of  our  major  allies  In  the 
West  could  be  expected  to  endorse,  much  less 
actively  assist,  an  American  involvement  so 
massive  It  would  amount  to  a  military  occu- 
pation of  leaderless  South  Vietnam.  Ameri- 
ca's efforts  to  demonstrate  the  superiority 
of  Its  social  system  by  abolishing  poverty  and 
building  a  Great  Society  would  vanish  under 
the  necessity  for  pouring  our  youth  and 
treasvire  Into  a  limitless  solo  adventxu-e. 

On  the  Communist  side  the  effect  of  a 
large-scale  American  assault  on  North  Viet- 
nam wovild  be  to  resolidify  the  fragmented 
Moscow-Peiping-Hanol  axis.  Communist 
China  would  have  to  send  her  land  armies 
to  the  rescue,  as  In  North  Korea,  or  be 
labeled  a  i>aper  tiger.  Soviet  Russia,  now 
manifestly  uaihappy  about  anything  that 
would  enhance  Chinese  prestige  or  dominion, 
would  find  It  almost  Impossible  to  stand 
aloof.  The  end  result  woiild  be  an  escalation 
of  such  dimensions  that  no  one  could  be 
sure  It  would  not  wind  up  In  the  kind  of 
calamitous  atomic  exchange  Secretary  Mp- 
Namara  described  so  graphically  In  his  testi- 
mony last  week. 

There  are  many,  of  course,  who  contend 
that  the  United  States  will  eventually  have 
to  fight  a  nuclear  war  with  China  anyway, 
and  that  It  is  better  to  have  the  showdown 
now  when  aui  superiority  In  weapons  and 
delivery  devices  Is  so  great.  These  are  the 
same  people  who  a  decade  ago  were  advanc- 
ing precisely  the  same  argumant  on  why  the 
United  States  should  not  wait  to  drop  the 
bomb  on  Moscow.  The  notion  that  all  Com- 
munists are  alike  and  that  all  must  be  de- 
stroyed Is  the  road  to  world  annihilation. 

The  struggle  between  East  and  West  is 
enormously  complex,  and  nowhere  more  «) 
than  In  Vietnam,  a  cotuitry  that  has  been 
occupied  or  neutral  for  2,000  years  and  that 
now  shows  no  will  to  fight  in  Its  own  defense. 
The  Vietnamese,  both  North  and  South,  have 
an  Inherited  fear  and  dislike  of  the  Chinese. 
The  Russians  undoubtedly  have  at  least  as 
much  desire  as  the  United  States  to  keep 
them  from  being  swallowed  into  Peiping's 
empire. 

The  course  of  sanity  is  to  explore  the  initi- 
atives opened  up  by  Secretary  General  Thant 
and  General  de  Gaulle  for  aegotiations  to 
seek  a  neutralization  of  Vietnam  and  aU 
southeast  Asia.    For  $i  year  the  objection  has 


been  that  o\ir  military  position  is  too  weak 
to  allow  negotiations.  Every  week  It  has 
grown  weaker,  and  the  latest  upheavals  In 
the  Vietnamese  military  and  political  struc- 
ture Indicate  that  total  collapse  may  be  Im- 
minent. To  send  hundreds  of  thoiisands  of 
Americans  Into  an  endless  Jungle  war  or  to 
bomb  North  Vietnamese  ports  and  industrial 
centers  on  a  saturation  basis  would  be  a 
surer  road  to  global  holocaust  than  to  a 
victory  arms  can  never  win  for  either  side. 


All  of  Idaho  Welcomes  1965  Girl  Scoot 
Ronndnp 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday.  February  2, 1965 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  February  18  edi- 
tion of  the  Bonners  Ferry  Herald  and 
which  expresses  all  of  Idaho's  thoughts 
on  welcoming  the  1965  International 
Senior  Girl  Scout  Roundup  to  our  north- 
em  panhandle : 
All    of   Idaho  Wexcomes    1965   Girl   Scorr 

ROUNDTJP 

Deep  lies  the  snow  over  north  Idaho's  Far- 
ragut  State  Park  where  the  International 
Senior  Girl  Scout  Roundup  will  be  held  next 
summer.  In  somber  silence  the  pines,  the 
firs,  and  the  cedars  await  the  coming  of 
spring,  and  sleeping  on  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  beneath  the  snowy  mantle  lie  the 
countless  flower  seeds  and  plants  that  hold 
the  promise  of  many  lovely  tomorrows. 

And.  oh,  the  memories  this  land  of  forest 
and  fleld,  lake  and  stream,  and  mountain 
and  meadow  holds. 

Last  night  the  south  wind  brought  its  first 
promise  of  the  welcome  spring.  Soughine 
through  the  pines,  the  breezes  seemed  to  be 
reminiscing  about  the  days  gone  by.  If 
one  would  listen  close,  here's  what  they 
might  have  heard  the  breezes  say: 

"Long,  long  ago,"  the  breeze  began,  "only 
friendly  Indians  came  this  way.  Kalispelm';. 
they  called  themselves.  Friends  of  the 
neighboring  Kootenai  to  the  north  and  the 
Nez  Perce  to  the  south.  Here  they  pitched 
their  tepees,  bore  their  children,  and  lived 
their  happy  lives.  And  the  Great  Spirit  to 
whom  they  prayed  smiled  on  them. 

"Came  then  the  white  men,  David  Thomp- 
son, Joco  Flnlay  and  all  the  rest  of  the  buck- 
skin-clad explorers,  adventurers,  and  voy- 
agetirs.  Strange  were  the  names  they  gave: 
Pend  d'Orellle,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Mamaloos. 
Seneacquoteen. 

"Tirelessly  the  years  rolled  on,  and  little  of 
importance  happened  here.  It  was  as  thoiiph 
Fate  was  saving  this  area  for  a  greater  pur- 
pose, and  it  was  In  1941  when  the  world  w.is 
engaged  In  Its  second  great  war  that  destiny 
decreed  that  this  should  be  the  site  of  Far- 
ragut  Naval  Training  Station.  Barracks, 
fieldhouses,  training  schools,  messhalls  spring 
up  In  flve  great  camps.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand sailors  to  man  the  greatest  armanda  the 
world  has  ever  known  were  trained  here. 
From  farm  and  city  these  recruits  came. 
Pink  cheeked  youths  they  were,  some  sob- 
bing out  their  homesick  hearts  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  some  braving  their  trails 
with  fear  In  their  hearts,  some  seeking  excite- 
ment and  adventure,  all  knowing  that  some 
would  not  return.  But  they  were  Ameri- 
cans— proud  Americans. 
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"What  of  this  great  armada?  Do  you  re- 
member these?  The  Mighty  Mo,  the  Iowa, 
the  Yorktown,  the  Lexington,  Enterprise,  the 
Wasp,  the  Princeton,  the  Sangamon,  the 
Eisex,  the  Intrepid,  the  Bunker  Hill,  the 
fanklin,  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Ticonderoga,  the 
l.niga  Point,  the  Fighting  Lady. 

•Where  did  they  go?  Remember?  Casa 
Bl.tnca,  Salerno,  bloody  Anzio,  Gold  Beach, 
Omaha  Beach,  Guadalcanal,  Coral  Sea,  the 
Solomons.  Bougainville,  the  Gilberts,  the 
M.'.rshalls,  the  Marianas,  Guam,  Wake,  Yap, 
Iruk.  Midway,  Jaiuit  Atoll,  bloody  Tarawa. 
Peieiiu  Island.  Cape  Gloucester,  Leyte  Gulf, 
Mindinao.  Saipan,  Rabaul,  Kwajalein.  Min- 
d  )ro.  Tokishiki  Shima,  Tlnian.  Iwo  Jima. 
Ckin.nwa,  Aormori.  Tokyo. 

■  Gone  now  are  the  barracks,  the  field- 
!  .uses,  the  training  schools  and  the  mess- 
l.ills.  Only  the  water  standpipes  remain  as 
.Silent  sentinals  of  the  glory  that  was  Far- 
r.gut.  and  here  and  there  an  asphalt  street. 
Iv.ciden  in  the  grass,  submits  grudgingly  to 
tie  erosion  of  the  elements. 

"A  glorious  page  of  history  was  written 
hpre."  the  dying  breeze  recalled,  "but  there 
are  other  things  to  come  and  we  will  come 
b.ick  when  the  Girl  Scouts  pitch  their  tents 
on  this  hallowed  ground  come  summer.  Yes, 
V.  e  will  retiu-n." 

Hear  us  now.  Great  Spirit.  May  Your  smile 
?';ied  its  grace  upon  our  land  as  we  prepare  to 
ii  >st  the  Girl  Scout  roundup.  Make  the  sun 
s:;ine  and  the  flowers  to  bloom  in  profusion. 
Gone  will  be  the  wild  roses  and  the  syringa 
V  lien  they  gather  at  midsummer.  The  June 
trr.iss  will  be  browning,  too,  but  let  the  In- 
dian paint  brush  add  its  crimson  hue  to  the 
b:ue  of  the  wild  lupines,  the  purple  of  the 
vi  tch,  the  lavender  of  the  fireweed.  the  white 
of  the  wild  daisies,  and  the  yellow  of  the 
t  r.sy  bloom.  Strew  Your  garlands  at  their 
f:'?t.  for  they  are  the  flower  of  American 
w  )manhood.  They  are  the  daughters  of 
those  pink-cheeked  youths  who  trained  here 
:  •:.g  years  ago. 

let  lliem  take  Thy  gentleness  from  the  blue 
.^'Kies  and  the  white  clouds.  Thy  tranquillity 
fr  im  the  peaceful  landscape,  and  Thy 
.■itrongth  from  the  mighty  mountains.  Help 
li.^  to  say;  "Welcome  to  Idaho." 


Salute  to  National  Brotherhood  Week 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15.  1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
tve  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
brief  salute  to  National  Brotherhood 
eek  sponsored  by  the  National  Confer- 
ee of  Christians  and  Jews,  The  article 
■Hows: 

The  National  Conference  of  Christian.s  and 
v.;  have  sponsored  an  Annual  Brotherhood 
e>k  for  more  than  35  years. 
It  is  a  systematic  and  "well-organized  pro- 
m  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
!.'>ng   the  different  group.^.   racial  and  re- 
.•'.ou.=.  which  constitute  our  population. 
!  he  week  passes.     The  words,  spoken  and 
ruieii  will  make  little  Impression.     Those 
no  are  prejudiced,  those  who  practice  racial 
i  religious  dii^criniination  will  continue  as 
•'v  have  in  the  past.     Good  will  and  toler- 
'  f  will  be  nice-KOunding  words. 
:  liose  who  belic%e  in  equality  do  not  need 
c  yearly  reminder.    Those  who  preach  and 
notice   intolerance  and   prejudice  are   not 
'ved  by  it, 

Tt  doesn't  .-eem  possible  that  prejudice  and 
red    are   so   widespread   that   an   annual 


publicity  campaign  is  needed  to  unmask  It. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  combat  prejudice 
and  religious  hatred  and  that  la  by  educa- 
tion. Education  aimed  at  racial  toleration 
should  be  begun  In  the  hcHnes  and  In  the 
early  grades  of  the  schools  when  children  are 
young  and  Impressionable.  Parents  have  a 
responsibility  In  teaching  their  children  that 
the  color,  race,  or  creed  of  a  person  is  of 
less  Importance  than  his  character. 

To  preach  brotherhood  Is  not  enough.  It 
must  be  taught  to  the  young.  It  must  be 
practiced  by  men  and  women  throughout  the 
year.  Until  we  accept  this  priceless  virtue 
of  equality,  we  cannot  truly  call  ourselves 
Americans. 

William  Morris,  the  ancient  Hebrew  psalm- 
ist said,  "Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant 
it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  In  unity." 
The  words  of  this  learned  man  have  more 
meaning  today  than  when  they  were  first  ut- 
tered ages  ago. 


Whence  Bipartisanship? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1965 

Mr,  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
vote  last  week  wherein  Democrats  sup- 
ported, for  the  present,  an  Arab  policy 
of  the  last  three  administrations,  I  note 
Republicans  making  political  capital  and 
fanning  the  flames  all  over  the  country. 

Perhaps  our  policies  would  be  more 
consistent  if  Members  studied  the  issues 
and  gave  leadership  to  the  many  times 
uninformed  public. 

The  Republican  temptation,  currently 
the  vo^ue,  to  abort  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  on  the  slightest  provocation,  is  not 
popular  with  the  majority  of  Americans 
as  witnes.scth  the  November  1964  elec- 
tions. 

The  facts  and  issues  are,  I  believe,  re- 
sponsibly set  forward  by  John  Badeau 
in  the  following  reprint  of  an  article  from 
"Foreign  Affairs."  American  Quarterly 
Review ; 

United   .'rr.MKS   and   UNrrED   Arab   Republic: 

A  Crisis  in  Confidence 

(By  John  S.  Badeau) 

During  recent  congressional  debates  on  aid 
legislation  many  harsh  things  were  said 
about  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  its 
President.  One  Senator  stated  that  "Col. 
Abdei  Nasser  *  •  •  has  been  responsible  more 
than  any  other  single  individual  for  keeping 
the  political  caldron  boiling  in  the  arid, 
strife-torn  Middle  East  •  •  •  pouring  oil  on 
whatever  brush  fires  break  out."  President 
Nasser  ha.s  been  equally  sharp  and  critical. 
Early  in  1964.  he  publicly  described  Ameri- 
can forQign  policy  toward  the  Arab  world  as 
•not  based  on  justice  but  on  the  support  and 
consolidation  of  the  base  of  aggression.  Is- 
rael, and  we  cannot,  vinder  any  circum- 
stances, accept  it." 

To  be  sure,  much  of  this  may  be  dismissed 
as  political  talk  for  the  public  ear.  Nasser, 
no  less  than  AmeriiMn  Senators,  has  a  con- 
stitueiiry  which  periodically  must  be  stirred 
up  and  niar.slialed  for  support.  There  is 
thus  little  new  in  the  current  skirmishing 
between  Arab  and  American  Epoke.>:men  — 
but  those  who  follow  United  States-United 
Arab  Republic  relations  closely  feel  there 
ought  to  be  For  this  increased  tempo  in 
verbal    attacks    comes    during    a    period    of 


notable  improvement  in  relations,  when  both 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, as  a  matter  of  basic  policy,  have  been 
trying  to  get  along  with  each  other. 

Few  both  parties  the  change  began  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Suez  affair.  By  its  prompt 
support  of  the  United  Nations  and  Its  re- 
fusal to  back  the  Israel-Anglo-French  in- 
vasion, the  United  States  gave  practical 
proof  of  its  Impartiality  In  Middle  East  quar- 
rels which  threatened  the  peace  of  the  area 
and  the  world.  This  was  followed  by  a 
quiet  mending  of  relations  In  the  closing 
days  of  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
Economic  aid  to  Egypt  was  cautiously  reln- 
stituted  and  a  franker  exchange  of  views 
took  place.  President  Kennedy  supported 
and  expanded  this  policy,  identifying  the 
Middle  East  as  an  area  vital  to  American  in- 
terests. He  sought  to  develop  relations  with 
Egypt  around  points  of  mutual  Interest. 
while  recognizing  that  the  United  States 
had,  and  would  continue  to  have,  sharp  dif- 
ferences with  Nasser. 

In  making  this  approach,  the  United  States 
paid  particular  attention  to  economic  assist- 
ance. Whatever  else  the  revolution  In  Egypt 
stands  for,  it  Is  the  most  vigorous  attack  on 
the  perennial  problems  of  poverty,  disease, 
ignorance,  and  privilege  ever  seen  in  the 
ancient  Valley  of  the  Nile.  With  a  burgeon- 
ing population  (doubled  since  1936).  severe 
limitation  of  arable  land  (3>4  percent  of  the 
country's  total  area) ,  and  limited  foreign 
exchange  earnings  (chiefly  the  cotton  crop, 
Suez  Canal  tolls  and  tourism) .  It  is  obvious 
that  the  United  Arab  Republic  cannot  forge 
ahead  with  desperately  needed  moderniza- 
tion and  social  advance  without  substantial 
foreign  assistance. 

Here  was  a  point  of  mutual  concern  on 
which  closer  American-Egyptian  relations 
could  be  built.  On  Its  part,  the  United  Arab 
Republic  needed  to  develop  a  healthy  and 
progressive  society  without  being  captured  In 
the  process  by  the  Soviet  bloc.  But  a  socially 
stable  and  progressive  Egypt  was  also  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  one  of  whose 
basic  Middle  East  policies  is  to  contribute 
wherever  possible  to  tranquility  through  so- 
cial progress  In  this  vital  region.  Political 
and  economic  chaos  In  the  Valley  of  the  Nile 
would  have  repercussions  In  the  surrounding 
area.  Both  in  its  own  right,  and  as  a  majcx- 
influence  in  the  Arab  world,  the  sound  eco- 
nomic progress  of  Egypt  Is  a  desirable  Amer- 
ican objective.  American  economic  assist- 
ance, chiefly  through  the  Public  Law  480 
food  program,  was  therefore  Increased. 

Egvpfs  response  to  this  approach  opened 
a  new  era  in  United  States-United  Arab  Re- 
public relations.  A  cultural  agreement  was 
signed  in  1962,  In  1963,  after  11  years  of 
negotiation.  Egypt  entered  into  an  Invest- 
ment guarantee  agreement  with  the  United 
States,  aimed  at  stimulating  and  protecting 
American  business  Interests.  On  several 
occasions,  notably  at  the  Economic  Con- 
ference In  Cairo  In  the  summer  of  1962,  the 
United  Arab  Republic  played  a  moderating 
role  in  containing  African  and  Asian  extre- 
mists. Nasser  opposed  the  Soviet  resumption 
of  nuclear  testing  and  shifted  his  policy  away 
from  supporting  Glzenga  in  the  Congo. 
While  maintaining  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba,  tile  United  Arab  Republic  displayed 
little  enthusiasm  for  Castro  and  took  a  rea- 
sonably sympathetic  attitude  toward  Presi- 
dent Kennedys  showdown  with  Khrushchev. 
And  for  the  first  time  in  some  ye.Trs.  the 
controlled  press  in  Egypt  gave  a  fairly  objec- 
tive, often  sympat,^etic.  account  of  American 
actions. 

Against  this  background  of  cooperation, 
the  shrill  crescendo  of  bitter  accusation  be- 
tween American  and  Egyptian  leader.";  strikes 
an  ominous  discord.  A  popular  Egyptian 
proverb  ?.iys,  "One  day  its  honey — the  next 
onions,"  After  the  good  diet  of'  the  past  3 
years,  are  American-Egyptian  relations  in  for 
a  r.  tion  of  onions?     Under  the  present  ad- 
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ministration,  the  United  States  made  Its 
most  determined  effort  to  protect  Its  interests 
In  the  Near  East  through  a  reasonable  rap- 
prochement with  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
Are  all  such  efforts  bound  to  be  fleeting? 
What  is  It  that  Interrupts  them  Just  when 
everything  seems  to  be  going  well? 

The  answer  is  not  to  be  found  so  much  in 
specific  policies  of  the  two  countries  as  in 
the  atmosphere  within  which  these  take 
place.  At  the  end  of  the  First  World  War^n 
American  observer  reported  that  "Befor^^ll 
else  (the  nations  of  the  Near  East)  need  re- 
newed confidence  in  each  other  and  in  us, 
and  in  our  honest  purposes  of  good."  That 
Is  as  true  today  as  it  was  40  years  ago.  The 
day  of  honey  in  Arab-American  relations  so 
easily  changes  into  a  day  of  onions  because 
there  is  mutual  distrust  of  each  other's  "hon- 
est purposes  of  good."    Actions  in  themselves 

relatively   minor   become   objects   of   deep 

suspicion  because  they  are  seen  as  cloaks 
for    "Imperialism,"    "neocolonialism,"    "pan- 

Arablfim"  or  the  personal  ambitions  of  8ome 

Arab  ruler.  The  crisis  is  often  a  crisis  of  con- 
fidence, generating  a  fog  of  suspicion  which 
chokes  good  relations  and  makes  it  difficult 
to  negotiate  a  lasting  solution  to  differences. 

It  is  a  crisis  In  confidence  which  currently 
threatens  American  relations  with  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  Although  the  mutuality  of 
Interests  continues,  the  United  States  is  won- 
dering whether  in  the  light  of  recent  events 
it  can  trust  the  United  Arab  Republic  to 
follow  a  reasonably  consistent  course  of  co- 
operation—or will  It  undercut  vital  Ameri- 
can Interests  in  the  Arab  world  at  Its  own 
whim?  And  can  the  United  Arab  Republic 
trust  the  United  States  to  pursue  its  present 
course  with  continuity — or  will  the  erratic 
winds  of  changing  administrations  and  elec- 
tion pressures  continually  blow  American 
foreign  policy  off  course?  It  Is  doubt  about 
these  fundamentals  of  the  American-Egyp- 
tian relationship  which  has  created  a  crisis 
between  the  two  nations. 

One  reason  for  such  doubts  is  the  very  suc- 
cess of  recent  policy.  Each  i>arty  now  finds 
Itself  playing  an  Important  role  In  the  na- 
tional interests  of  the  other— a  role  in  which 
the  capacity  to  hurt  la  large.  American 
food  makes  a  massive  contribution  to  the 
well-being  of  Egypt  and  is  a  resource  on 
which  the  United  Arab  Republic  national 
budget  Is  currently  based.  While  the  coun- 
try coiild  get  along  without  it  (as  the  after- 
math of  Suez  shows),  the  withdrawal  of  our 
food  sales  would  create  a  serious  economic 
problem.  Moreover,  the  attitude  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  influences  both  government  and 
private  credit  resources  in  Western  countries 
upon  which  the  United  Arab  Republic  now 
depends  for  its  badly  needed  foreign  cur- 
rency assistance.  Thus  the  United  Arab 
Republic  Is  nerroxis  about  anything  which 
might  suggest  a  sudden  shift  in  American 
policy  and  scrutinizes  carefully  and  sus- 
piciously every  American  statement,  fearing 
the  worst. 

But  the  United  States  also  Is  nervous  about 
Egypt.  The  United  Arab  Republic  and  its 
President  are  ^he  single  moet  powerful  force 
In  the  Arab  world.  With  the  largest  and 
most  modernly  equipped  Arab  army,  the  most 
powerful  and  sophisticated  propaganda  sys- 
tem and  wide  appeal  among  the  Arab  masses. 
President  Nasser  has  a  potential  which  can- 
not be  neglected  by  any  nation  having  inter- 
ests in  the  Near  East.  He  has  the  jxjwer  to 
harm  American  interests  to  a  considerable 
degree — as  the  response  to  his  call  for  liqui- 
dating the  American  airbase  in  Libya  shows. 
It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  pxDwer  and  ambi- 
tion; Nasser  typifies  the  socially  revolutionary 
and  politically  self -determining  forces  which 
are  at  work  in  most  countries  of  the  Near 
East.  If  these  forces,  under  the  spell  of 
Nasser's  leadership,  are  aroused  against  Amer- 
ican interests  In  Libya.  Jordan,  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  they  can  cause  much  trouble,  even 
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If  they  might  not  in  the  end  totally  destroy 
the  UJ3.  position. 

But  this  mutual  fear  is  more  than  a  cur- 
rent mood,  bred  by  recent  experience.  There 
are.  In  fact,  good  reasons  for  the  United 
States  and  Egypt  to  suspect  ench  other — rea- 
sons which  have  a  long  history.  Each  nation 
has  a  bill  of  particulars  against  the  other, 
drawn  from  the  experiences  of  the  last  dec- 
ade. It  Is  this  which  forms  the  reservoir  of 
suspicion  from  which  a  crisis  of  confidence  is 
so  easily  drawn. 

n 

On  Egypt's  part,  the  first  cdunt  against  the 
United  States  is  the  unpredictability  of  its 
policy.  American-Sgyptian  relations  since 
the  revolution  in  1952  amply  illustrate  this. 
In  the  opening  stages  of  the  new  regime, 
America  was  closely  and  hopefully  Identified 

with  it,  believing  tliat  a  change  in  social  and 

political  conditions  was  long  overdue  In  the 

Valley  of  the  Nile.  This  led  to  a  honeymoon 
policy,  when  sympattiy  and  identity  of  in- 
terests seemed  high. 

In  1955  this  cordial  relation  abruptly 
changed,  due  to  Egyptian  arms  purchases 
from  the  Soviets.  Palling  to  secure  military 
equipment  from  the  West  on  acceptable 
terms,  Nasser  turned  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  The 
American  reaction  was  a  retersal  of  policy, 
which  now  set  itself  to  contain  and  separate 
Egypt  from  its  Arab  neighbors.  Tlils  was  the 
policy  of  Isolation — a  long  cry  from  the 
hone3raioon  which  preceded  it. 

This  policy  failed.  The  United  States  was 
unable  to  Isolate  Egypt,  the  Israel-Anglo- 
French  Invasion  of  Egypt  brought  Nasser  to 
the  summit  of  his  influence  In  the  area,  and 
It  became  clear  that  some  new  approach  was 
needed.  In  the  aftermath  of  Suez,  America 
therefore  shifted  to  a  line  that  was  cautious 
but  correct,  gradually  relnstttutlng  aid  and 
seeking  at  least  minimal  normal  relations. 

Under  President  Kennedy,  this  was  rein- 
forced and  expanded  to  become  a  policy  of 
selective  cooperation  built  oh  mutual  Inter- 
ests. In  no  sense  was  this  a  return  to  the 
honeymoon,  with  uncritical  support  of  all 
United  Arab  Republic  policies.  Rather  it  was 
based  upon  a  sense  of  mutual  needs  and  a 
willingness  to  concentrate  on  these  Instead  of 
on  the  many  disputes  which  had  soured  past 
relations. 

Thus  In  less  than  a  decide  the  United 
States  has  followed  four  different  policies 
toward  Egypt.  While  each  Is  defensible  in 
terms  of  the  conditions  which  produced  it, 
the  effect  on  the  Egyptian  Is  to  create  the 
Impression  that  American  actions  are  un- 
predictable, not  built  upon  clear  principles — 
Indeed,  not  even  built  upon  a  consistent  view 
of  America's  own  Interests.  It  la  this 
penchant  for  change  in  the  American  course 
which  makes  the  Eg>-ptian  reserved  and  sus- 
picious of  us,  especially  during  a  period  when 
relations  are  good. 

A  second  cause  of  Egyptian,  suspicion  is  the 
rapid  rise  of  American  power,  particularly  in 
and  near  the  Middle  Ea.st.  Prior  to  the 
Second  World  War.  the  American  presence  in 
the  Arab  world  consisted  chiefly  of  mission- 
aries, educators,  archeologists  and  a  limited 
number  of  businesses,  petroleum  being  the 
largest.  The  United  States  was  a  threat  to 
no  one;  it  had  no  bases,  no  troops,  no  fleets, 
and  it  diplayed  none  of  the  panoply  of  power 
Arabs  expected  from  a  great  nation. 

This  changed  after  the  war.  Beginning 
with  President  Truman's  commitment  to  the 
defense  of  Turkey  and  Greece  In  1947,  the 
United  States  played  an  increasing  role  in  the 
area.  Military  bases  in  Morocco.  Libya.  Tur- 
key, and  Arabia,  the  powerful  6th  Fleet  al- 
ways Just  across  the  horizon,  support  for  the 
military  establishments  of  Iran,  Turkey,  and 
Greece,  the  landing  of  marines  in  Lebanon — 
these  were  disturbing  proofs  to  the  Arab  that 
the  United  States  had  become  a  military  pres- 
ence which  could  interfere  with  actions  of 
the  Arab  states  whenever  it  chose.  What 
Great  Britain  once  was,  the  United  States 


has  now  become — the  policeman  of  the  world. 
Therefore  the  specter  of  American  might  in 
the  Middle  East  always  lurks  Just  offstage 
and  Egyptians  are  convinced  that  at  some 
unexpected  point  it  will  step  from  the  wine.s 
to  play  the  dominant  role  in  their  affairs. 

This  fear  is  fed  by  a  third  suspicion — that 
the  United  States  is  too  often  in  lesigue  with 
the  forces  of  "imperialism  and  neocolonial- 
ism." What  the  Egyptians  mean  by  this  is 
not  (despite  the  paragraph  above)  that 
America  will  deliberately  seek  to  create  a 
Middle  East  empire.  It  is  that  we  are  damned 
by  our  association  with  the  British  and  the 
reactionary  Arab  regimes.  Aa  to  Britaiii, 
many  Arabs  believe  that  the  present  rem- 
nants of  its  historic  position  in  the  Middle 
East  are  supported  by  the  United  State.-. 
While  at  the  time  of  the  Suez  Invasion  in 

1956  the  United  States  Joined  In  condemning 

(and  thus  terminating)    the  Anglo-French 

invasion,  within  a  few  days  we  froze  Egyptian 
assets   in  America,   refused  to  sell  food   and 

drugs  to  Egypt,  and  ended  the  CARE  pro- 

g:ram.  Obviously,  it  is  argued,  America  was 
prepared  to  support  Britain  as  far  as  it  dared. 

This  identification  with  Imperialism  la 
given  more  substance  by  our  interests  in  and 
association  with  Arab  regimes  which  the 
Egyptian  considers  reactionary.  By  this  he 
means  the  monarchies  of  the  area  and  their 
governments  wtiich  he  claims  do  not  repre- 
sent popular  consent  or  the  Interests  of  the 
people.  The  Egyptian  argument  is  that  these 
regimes  are  based  upon  an  economic  and 
political  elite  who  keep  power  against  the 
best  Interests  of  the  common  masses  by  co- 
operating with  the  foreign  power  having  a 
stake  in  the  country.  He  believes  that  tl.e 
very  character  of  the  regimes  In  Jordan, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Iran,  and  Libya  (to  name  the 
current  lot)  drive  them  into  subservience  to 
Western,  therefore  American,  power.  This  is 
the  neocolonialism  against  which  the  nor.- 
alined  world  so  frequently  agitates  as  a 
threat  to  its  un trammeled  independence. 

These  three  causes  for  distrust  are  broufi.t 
to  a  focus  in  the  problem  that  most  co.-i- 
tinuously  and  deeply  besets  our  relations 
with  the  Arab  world — the  question  of  Israpl. 
There  are  many  aspects  to  this  tangled  affair, 
but  as  regards  American  foreign  policy  ilie 
heart  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Egyptian 
(and  most  of  his  fellow  Arabs)  believes  th..t 
Israel  exercises  a  veto  power  on  Americ;  n 
policy  toward  the  Arab  world,  \\Taatevir 
understanding  of  the  realities  of  Arab  life 
there  may  be  in  American  circles,  and  how- 
ever logically  American  interests  can  be 
served  by  at  least  an  -evenhanded  poll  y 
toward  the  Arabs,  the  Egyption  is  conviiv  td 
that  when  the  cards  are  dovpn  Israel  and  its 
supporters  can  force  the  United  Statse  to 
make  their  interests  paramount.  Thus  tr.e 
Egyptian  believes  that  no  balanced  Americ m 
policy  toward  the  Arab  world  can  be  perma- 
nent. Sooner  or  later  it  will  run  counter  to 
Israeli  Interests,  and  when  that  happens,  the 
U.S.  Government  is  powerless  to  hold  to  its 
course. 

So  runs  the  Egyption  indictment.  E.;t 
Americans  have  equally  deep  suspicions  rf 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  Most  basic  is  tlie 
conviction  that  Egypt  and  its  president  are 
compulsive  meddlers  in  the  affairs  of  tl.rir 
neighbors.  Both  openly  and  secretly  they 
stir  up  strife,  support  dissident  moveme:  is 
and  seek  the  overthrow  of  regimes  of  whuh 
they  disapprove.  Even  Egyptions  recogr.ize 
this  and  express  themselves  in  one  of  Cairo's 
many  Jokes  about  the  regime.  Accordinp  to 
the  story,  when  President  Nasser  went  to 
Algeria  last  spring,  he  took  with  him  a  nr>m- 
ber  of  movie  films,  one  of  his  favorite  forms 
of  relaxation.  Among  these  was  "Mutiny  on 
the  Bounty."  After  seeing  the  picture,  the 
president  sent  a  cable  to  the  Foreign  Oflice 
saying,  "Contact  the  mutineers  on  the  Boun- 
ty immediately.  Tell  them  we  support  their 
cause  and  any  attack  on  them  will  be  con- 
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sidered  an  attack  on  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public." 

During  the  past  2  years  there  have  been 
five  instances  of  United  Arab  Republic  med- 
dling which  particularly  disturbed  Amerl- 
c.ns.  The  first  was  Egypt's  support  for  the 
cup  d'etat  which  overthrow  the  Imam  of 
Yemen.  What  began  as  modest  help  to  Re- 
publican forces  against  the  Royalists  ended 
with  full-scale  nallltary  occupation  of  the 
country.  Egypt  eventually  had  nearly  40,- 
000  troops  In  the  Yemen.  A  second  Instance 
w.is  the  dispatch  of  United  Arab  Republic 
arms  and  technicians  In  support  of  Algeria  in 
its  border  dispute  with  Morocco — and  this 
ar  a  time  when  Cuba  was  also  gettmg  into 
thf  act. 

The  third  incident  was  the  supply  of  small 
r:;iis  to  the  Government  of  Cyprus  during 
t!;o  current  civil  war  on  that  unfortunate 
i.-:,'nd.  While  any  government  has  the  legal 
nz\\l  to  sell  arms  to  another  government,  it 

seemed  that  CJreek  Cypriots  had  ample  quan- 

t:'.;es  of  weapons  on  hand,  both  for  their 
rei'iilar  and  irregular  forces.  What  reason 
had  the  United  Arab  Republic  to  contribute 
to  an  already  overabundant  supply  except 
the  desire  to  fan  the  fires  of  conflict  between 
Oreek  and  Turlcish  Cypriots?  And  why  did 
N.T^ser  welcome  Makarios  so  warmly  to  Cairo 
this  summer,  unless  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public is  more  Interested  In  perpetuating 
l!rin  in  calming  the  Cyprus  disorders? 

The  fourth  Instance  is  perhaps  the  most 
serious.  In  February  1964.  President  Nasser, 
in  a  public  speech  heard  throughout  the 
A-;ib  world,  called  for  the  ending  of  British 
and  American  base  rights  in  Libya.  The 
ro-ponse  was  an  immediate  public  furor 
in  Libya  which  came  dangerously  near  to 
ending  Ln  the  abdication  of  the  King.  Once 
.12,  in  Egypt  was  interfering  In  the  affairs 
of  its  neighbors,  and  in  a  form  directly 
clviUenging  an  American  interest. 

Finally,  there  is  the  current  Egyptian  cam- 
p  I  :,'n  against  the  South  Arabian  Federation 
.ind  its  British  sponsors.  Here  is  an  area  re- 
m  )ie  from  the  United  Arab  Republic,  with- 
out visible  impact  on  Egyptian  security  in- 
terests. Whether  the  Eg3rptian  offensive  is 
a  diversionary  ploy  In  the  Yemen  affair  or  a 
more  general  stirring  up  of  trouble  for 
trouble's  sake,  it  only  confirms  American 
opinion  that  the  United  Arab  Republic  is 
alwiys  minding  someone  else's  business. 

Tills  continuous  keeping  the  pot  boiling 
bv  Egypt  causes  serious  problems  for  the 
Ur.ited  States.  Not  only  does  it  have  a  num- 
ber of  specific  interests  in  the  countries  in- 
V  'Ived.  but  its  policy  has  been  to  promote 
tr.i-quillty  among  Middle  Eastern  states. 
We  believe  that  disputes,  small  in  themselves, 
rw.  the  risk  of  inviting  outside  interference 
aid  so  spreading  into  a  major  conflict.  We 
d  J  not  want  "to  see  our  friends  in  Arab  coun- 
tries threatened  by  Egyptian  meddling  and 
we  do  not  Intend  to  have  world  peace  shat- 
tered by  small-nation  disputes. 

Ti-.e  second  set  of  American  complaints 
ajiaist  the  United  Arab  Republic  is  related 
to  :he  first.  Egypt's  ability  to  involve  itself 
i.'i  .LiTalrs  throughout  the  area  Is  based  In 
p.i: .  on  Its  military  and  propaganda  strength, 
:::.n  this  deflects  money  from  urgently  needed 
e-  •  imic  development.  While  not  massive 
:.?  :;..Klern  armies  go  (about  150.000  men  for 
•'  :  pulatlon  of  28  million),  Egyptian  forces 
ar  •  the  biggest  and  best  equipped  in  the 
.Kr.o  world.  Their  weapons  and  aircraft  are 
by  far  the  most  sophisticated.  Eg3T>tian 
serret  activities  abroad  in  the  form  of  sub- 
sii-i'.'s,  weapon  supply  and  agents  are  large 
i:c:  continuous.  These  efforts  are  sup- 
lor  ed  and  extended  by  propaganda  Including 
s"''>iidies  to  newspapers,  writers,  conferences, 
^  'fign  students  studying  in  the  United 
•^rib  Republic  and  an  extensive  multilingual 
r.;d;(j  program. 

a;i  this  is  expensive.  It  may  be  argued 
*"i*.  all  nations  incur  such  expenses;  they 
ar  •  accepted  in  our  chaotic  modern  world 


as  a  necessary  part  of  "national  sectirity" 
which  costs  us  all  ao  much.  But  the  point 
tot  Egypt  is  that  It  cannot  afford  the  role 
of  a  dominant  or  dominating  power  In  the 
area  and  at  the  same  time  win  its  Internal 
fight  against  Ignorance,  poverty  and  back- 
wardness. Remarkable  Improvements  have 
been  made  in  Egyptian  life  under  Nasser's 
regime,  but  it  is  still  touch  and  go  as  to 
whether  the  Egyptian  economy  can  perma- 
nently bear  the  burden.  Why  does  the 
United  Arab  Republic  insist  on  Incurring  a 
high  bill  for  activities  abroad  when  at  least 
some  of  this  money  is  so  desperately  needed 
at  home? 

A  third  general  cause  for  American  sus- 
picion toward  Egypt  is  the  continuing  con- 
centration of  political  power  in  personal 
hands.  This  is  what  the  American  means 
when    he    speaks    of    "dictatorship" — not    so 

much  a  theory  of  government  (as  fascism  or 
nazism)  as  a  practical  situation  In  which  the 

fate  of  society  and  individuals  is  deter- 
mined by  one  man  or  a  small  group  of  men 
upon  whom  the  citizenry  has  no  form  of 
restraint. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  In  the  early 
days  of  the  revolution.  Colonel  Nasser  and 
his  associates  should  become  the  de  facto 
center  of  power  in  the  country.  But  If  a 
revolution  is  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
coup  de'etat.  It  must  eventually  broaden  its 
base,  diffuse  its  power  and  build  a  rule  of 
law.  None  of  these  things  appears  to  have 
happened  yet  In  Egypt.  Laws  are  promul- 
gated by  Presidential  decree,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  a  "loyal  opposition,"  and  expres- 
sions of  criticism  of  government  policies  are 
only  possible  within  the  very  narrow  limits 
set  by  the  Government  itself.  The  press  is 
firmly  controlled.  At  times  private  citizens 
are  under  sharp  surveillance  (as  during  the 
1962  French  spy  trials)  and  guilt  by  asso- 
ciation plays  a  large  role. 

All  this  does  not  add  up  to  a  police  state  in 
the  full  pattern  so  familiar  in  Commimist 
countries.  But  it  does  have  a  profoimd  ef- 
fect on  society,  generating  an  atmosphere  of 
unpredictability  and  curtailed  liberty.  In- 
sofar as  the  American  sees  world  issues  as 
involving  the  principles  of  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility, he  is  suspicious  of  the  character 
of  the  Egyptian  regime  and  the  direction  it 
has  thus  far  been  traveling  . 

This  suspicion  is  related  to  another  Ameri- 
can question  about  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, namely  its  relation  to  the  Communist 
world.  The  more  extreme  statements  that 
Nasser  is  at  least  a  crypto-Communist  and 
that  Egypt  Is  In  fact,  if  not  In  desire,  a  Com- 
munist satellite  can  be  dismissed  as  unin- 
formed and  wishful  thinking.  But  what- 
ever its  Intentions,  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, as  Americans  see  it,  has  put  itself  dan- 
gerously in  fee  to  the  Soviet  system.  The 
Egyptian  Army  is  equipped  from  top  to  toe 
with  Soviet  weapons.  This  makes  the  na- 
tion entirely  dependent  upon  Soviet  good 
will  for  military  spare  parts  and  replace- 
ments. In  fact,  the  Soviet  monopoly  on  the 
Eg3rptian  regime's  chief  instrument  of 
power — Its  military  establishment — gives  the 
Russians  an  absolute  veto  on  certain  Egyp- 
tian policies  If  they  care  to  use  it.  What- 
ever the  United  Arab  Republics  dedicaUon 
to  independence  may  be,  its  freedom  of  ac- 
tion in  relation  to  the  Soviets  Is  more  sharply 
limited  than  it  is  in  relation  to  the  free 
world. 

Added  to  this  is  the  belief  that  Soviet  and 
United  Arab  Republic  policies  in  the  Middle 
East  too  often  coincide.  A  major  Soviet  ob- 
jective has  t>een  to  dispossess  the  Western 
powers  of  influence  in  the  area,  thus  open- 
ing the  way  for  Soviet  action.  The  United 
Arab  Republic  would  appear  to  serve  this 
through  its  attack  on  the  British  position, 
foreign  bases  (which  are  all  Western),  and 
nonrevolutionary  Arab  States  with  which 
the  West  has  close  relations.  Thus,  while 
Egypt  does  not  Intend  to  be  a  Soviet  satellite. 
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its  own  activities  sometimes  aid  and  abet 
Soviet  interests  and  cause  problems  for  the 
United  States. 

Finally,  there  is  Israel.  Depending  on  the 
knowledge  and  emotional  commitment  of 
the  American,  bis  attitude  ranges  from  see- 
ing in  Nasser  the  dragon  who  will  devour 
Israel  as  soon  as  he  is  strong  enough,  to  the 
more  sober  recognition  that  the  United  Arab 
Republic's  continued  hostility  to  Israel  is  the 
keystone  of  the  Arab  attitude  which  refuses 
to  consider  even  a  remote  possibility  of  peace 
discussions.  This  concerns  many  Americans 
who  are  in  no  sense  Israeli  protagonists. 
Insofar  as  the  Arab-Israel  dispute  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  tension  and  conflict,  its  lack 
of  solution  is  a  constant  threat  to  tran- 
quility, progress,  and  stability  in  the  Middle 

East.    Many  Americans  want  it  settled,  not 

because    they   favor  Israel   or   the   Arabs,   but 

because  they  are  thoroughly  weary  of  alarms 

and  excursions  which  periodically  set  the 
world's   teeth   on   edge.      If  the  United  Arab 

Republic  would  exercise  its  leadership  in  the 

Arab    world    for    a    gradual    rapprochement 

With  Israel,  everyone  would  breaUie  easier. 

Accusation  and  coimteraccusatlon — ^how 
much  of  it  is  strictly  true?  Only  a  detailed 
study  of  each  issue  would  answer  this,  and 
then  it  would  be  seen  that  there  is  confusion 
as  to  facts  and  highly  questionable  Judg- 
ments in  the  interpretation  of  them.  But 
one  thing  is  clear,  when  all  the  mythology 
has  been  extracted  from  the  mutual  causes 
for  suspicion,  a  hard  core  of  fact  remains. 
Egypt  has  sound  reasons  for  mistrusting  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  States  cannot 
help  but  mistrust  it  In  return.  The  crisis  in 
confidence  is  real,  not  artificial,  and  it  Is  the 
chief  factor  which  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  both  countries  if  they  desire  to 
continue  reasonably  cordial  relations  to  their 
mutual  benefit. 

Can  confidence  be  restored?  Given  the 
causes  for  suspicion  recounted  above,  it  may 
be  argued  that  this  Is  impossible;  the  gulf 
is  too  wide  and  has  been  deepened  over  too 
many  years  to  be  bridged  now.  This  is  cer- 
tainly true  for  the  Immediate  future.  Both 
parties  need  to  understand  and  admit  that 
the  restoration  of  confidence  is  a  slow  busi- 
ness and  that  no  sudden  change  in  foreign 
policies  will  bring  it  about  immediately. 
For  one  thing,  national  as  well  as  personal 
characteristics  are  hard  to  change.  Egypt  is 
a  revolutionary  society  and  nothing  the 
United  States  can  do  will  alter  that  fact. 
All  the  problems  of  dealing  with  its  ebullient 
and  frequently  embarrassing  activities  will 
continue  and  must  be  recognized  as  part  of 
the  given  situation.  On  Its  part,  the  United 
States  will  not  change  its  character  as  a 
leader  of  the  free  world  with  interests  that 
frequently  run  counter  to  Egyptian  desires. 
No  matter  what  Egypt  thinks  or  does,  Ameri- 
ca will  not  place  its  own  and  its  partners' 
security  in  Jeopardy  by  tumin  a  blind  eye  on 
any  Eyptian  activity  which  causes  tumtilt 
In  the  Near  East  or  appears  to  strengthen  the 
Soviet  position. 

This  is  to  say  that  both  countries  will  get 
along  better  only  if  each  is  more  realistic 
about  Its  capabilities  of  easily  and  quickly 
influencing  the  other's  course  of  action. 
Americans  are  prone  to  think  that  they  can 
play  God  in  Near  Eastern  (and  other) 
affairs,  shoring  up  or  bringing  down  regimes, 
or  by  threats  and  economic  pressiu-e  forcing 
the  United  Arab  Republic  Government  to 
take  actions  which  It  Judges  to  be  against 
its  basic  national  interests.  And  Egyptians 
equally  exaggerate  their  limited  ability  to 
put  pressure  on  the  United  States  through 
propaganda,  appeals  to  revolutionary  groups 
in  other  countries,  or  agitation  against 
American  positions  such  as  Wheelus  Air 
Base  and  the  petroleum  Interests  at  the  he.ad 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Each  country  can  dam- 
age the  other,  but  neither  can  force  a  basic 
change  in  policy  unless  it  is  prepared  to  re- 
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■ort  to  overt  action — and  In  this  the  United 
States  Is  In  the  stronger  position. 

If  this  fact  Is  accepted,  it  means  that  dif- 
ferences and  clashes  of  interest  between  the 
United  States  and  Egypt  will  continue  for 
some   time.     The  problem   is  not  to   wipe 
these  out  (which  is  impossible)  but  to  cur- 
tail  and   contain   their   power   to    threaten 
a  reasonable  relationship   between  the   two 
countries.    For  this  both  sides  must  be  pre- 
pared to  take  some  positive  steps.     For  the 
Egyptians,  there  m\ist  be  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion that  the  public  image  they  create  in 
the  American  mind  largely  determines  what 
It  Is  possible  for  the  UJS.  Government  to  do. 
The   United   States   Is   a   democracy,   which 
Egyptians  do  not  fully  understand.    Neither 
the  Secretary  of  State  nor  the  President  can 
sustain  a  policy  toward  Egypt   (even  when 
It  is  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States) 
without  some  Egyptian  help  in  creating  a 
climate  of  favorable  public  opinion.     When 
this  climate  Is  unfavorable,  it  Is  not  because 
(aa    aUeged    by    Egyptians)     the    American 
pr««8  Is  controlled  by  pro-Israeli  interests 
or  American  Senators  who  are  captives  of 
the  Jewish  vote.     It  is  because  of  what  the 
Egyptians  themselves  do.     They  can  now  do 
several  things  which  will  help  their  position. 
One  Is  to  display  more  dedication  to  car- 
rying out  their  word.    Failure  to  make  even 
token  troop  withdrawals  under  the  Yemen 
disengagement      agreement      has      seriously 
shaken  American  faith  in  President  Nasser's 
bona  fides.     Actions  taken  against  foreign 
companies   In   Egypt  despite   earlier  agree- 
Jnents  and  prcanlses  have  the  same  effect. 
In  general,  Egypt  must  work  to  correct  the 
impression  of  undependabllity  which  its  ac- 
tions  have    generated. 

Egypt  can  also  affect  the  American  atti- 
tude by  emphasizing  accomplishments  rather 
than  propaganda  as  Its  Implement  of  in- 
fluence In  the  Arab  world.  The  sound  devel- 
opment of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  economy 
with  resulting  success  in  raising  living  stand- 
ards wU  do  much  more  to  win  Egypt  a  good 
reputation  in  the  Middle  East  an  abroad  than 
strident  and  vicious  radio  broadcasts.  The 
real  measure  of  the  Egyptian  revolution's 
place  in  history  wiU  not  be  the  extent  to 
which  it  can  outdo  other  Arabs  in  invective, 
but  the  degree  to  which  it  can  stand  upon 
Its  actual  accomplishments  of  a  better  so- 
ciety. The  Egyptian  image  as  a  responsible 
Arab  world  power  has  been  badly  damaged 
by  Ita  vmceaslng  and  raucous  broadcasts. 

Again  the  American  attitude  wUl  be  af- 
fected by  the  efficiency  with  which  the 
Egyptian  social  and  econc«nlc  plans  are  car- 
ried forward.  Great  changes  for  good  have 
taken  place  in  Egypt,  but  great  wastage  of 
himian  and  economic  resources  has  also  taken 
place  in  the  process.  American  economic  as- 
sistance has  been  large;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
make  the  case  for  Its  continuance  unless  the 
Egyptian  developmental  process  is  tightened 
and  foreign  adventures  curtailed  in  the  in- 
terest of  internal  development.  Economic 
conditions  in  Egypt  are  not  as  bad  as  many 
foreign  observers  would  like  to  believe,  but 
they  are  considerably  worse  than '  the 
Egyptian  official  admits.  If  the  American  Is 
to  be  induced  to  continue  helping  in  the  re- 
making of  the  Egyptian  system,  he  must  be 
given  more  confidence  in  the  process. 

Then  there  is  the  difficult  matter  of  Israel, 
which  creates  a  continuing  and  most  exacer- 
bating strain  In  United  Arab  Republic-United 
States  relations.  Americans  cannot  expect 
Egypt  to  change  its  basic  attitudes  on  this, 
nay  more  than  France  can  expect  the  United 
Slates  to  change  its  attitude  toward  Red 
China.  But  there  are  several  things  Egypt 
can  do  to  ease  the  situation  and  thus  create 
conadence  in  America,  particularly  in  non- 
Zionist  circles.  One  Is  to  let  Its  actions 
speak  rather  than  its  words.  The  Egyptian 
policy  toward  Israel  over  the  past  few  years 
has.  in  fact,  been  encouragingly  moderate. 
Nassers  public  eschewal  of  aggressive  mili- 


tary action  as  an  answer  to  the  current 
Israeli  utilization  of  JcM-dan  waters  in  a  case 
In  point.  The  trouble  Is  that  Presidential 
speeches  often  outrun  Presidential  policies. 
The  Israel  dispute  Is  unnecessarily  dragged 
In  on  every  occasion  and  vague  verbal  at- 
tacks on  Israel  are  taken  at  their  I&ce  value 
In  Ck>ngress  and  by  the  American  public. 

Even  more  important  would  be  some  steps 
by  the  United  Arab  Republic  toward  allevi- 
ating the  arms  race  with  Israel.  It  is  the 
American  conviction  that  this  can  be  done 
without  imperiling  the  ba«ic  security  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  Acceptance  of  inter- 
national safeguards  In  the  development  of 
atomic  power  and  some  vrtlllngness  to  con- 
sider means  by  which  the  arms  level  can  be 
frozen  at  its  present  position  would  create  a 
very  favorable  world  reaction.  Even  if  Israel 
did  not  respond,  or  respond  fully,  Egyptian 
leadership  in  this  would  go  far  to  encourage 
the  great  mass  of  Americans  both  in  and  out 
of  Government  who  want  only  to  see  peace 
In  the  Middle  East. 

But  the  task  of  creating  confidence  is  not 
Egjrpt's  alone:  the  United  States  must  also 
be  prepared  to  make  some  changes.  The 
first  is  a  greater  consistency  of  approach. 
American  foreign  policy  toward  Egj-pt  has 
been  bo  erratic  largely  because  Americans — 
like  Egyptians — react  rather  than  act.  They 
do  not  recognize  that  it  Is  possible  for  two 
countries  to  oppose  each  other  on  specific 
Issues  while  maintaining  a  continuing  and 
mutually  profitable  relation.  It  Is  too  often 
an  "all  or  nothing"  policy.  Either  American 
wheat  buys  Egyptian  compliance  to  an  Amer- 
ican viewpoint,  or  there  wiU  be  no  American 
wheat.  This  assumes  that  the  object  of 
American  aid  is  to  bring  Egypt  to  heel,  and 
that  when  this  falls  the  only  alternative  is 
pressure  totally  to  stop  ttoe  aid  program. 
This  seldom  works,  and  particularly  it  does 
not  work  with  President  Nasser.  If  the 
United  States  desires  to  protect  such  na- 
tional Interests  as  Involve  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  It  must  be  prepared  steadily  and 
quietly  to  pursue  a  policy  that  does  not 
fluctuate  like  the  stock  market  with  every 
political  crisis.  American  policy  must  be 
aimed  at  maintaining  a  relationship  with 
Egjrpt,  not  on  seeking  pretexts  to  sever  it. 

This  means  that  the  United  States  must  be 
more  clear  sighted  in  defining  for  Itself  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic  what  Its  vital  In- 
terests   are.     There   is   a    confusion    in   the 
American  mind — even  among  policymakers — 
between  American  interests  and  what  Amer- 
icans  consider   desirable.     The   latter   is   as 
broad  as  the  moral  values  of  the  particular 
observer  and  includes  a  free  press,  the  parlia- 
mentary system,  private  enterprise — or  even 
the  whole  gamut  of  the  American  political 
system.     Desirable   as   these  may  be  to  the 
Americans,  they  are  not  per  se  American  In- 
terests, Involving  the  essentials  of  national 
security.     It  Is  these  latter  which  are  the 
central   concern    of   foreign   policy   and   the 
American  approach  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public must  be  made  consistent  with  them. 
It  Is  as  difficult  for  the  United  States  to 
decrease  suspicions  generated  bv  its  policy 
toward  Israel  as  It  Is  for  the  United  Arab 
Republic   In   the   same   situation.     But   the 
attempt  must  be  made  if  American  interests 
In  the  Arab  world  are  not  to  suffer  needlessly 
The  United  States— like  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public— has    certain    commitments    In    the 
Arab-Israel  situation  from  which  It  will  not 
retreat.     These  Include  recognition  of  Israel 
as  a  sovereign  and  continuing  member  of  the 
international    community    c«    nations    and 
support  for  and  collaboratioa  with  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  In  dealing  with  questions  arising 
from  the  Arab-Israel  dispute. 

Arabs  need  to  understand  and  respect 
these  commitments,  as  Americans  must  do 
It  needs  to  be  made  clear  both  in  Congress 
and  In  sections  of  the  general  public  that 
the  American  commitment  to  Israel  U  lim- 
ited. Our  commitments  are  not  based  on 
the  sfisumptlon  that  In  every  end  all  clrcum- 
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stances  we  will  come  to  Israel's  aid.  Nor  is 
Israel  (or  any  other  Middle  East  state)  the 
chosen  Instniment  of  the  United  States  in 
Its  policy  toward  the  area.  The  basic  con- 
sideration must  always  be  what  serves  Amer- 
ican Interests  in  the  Middle  East,  And  this 
must  be  so  regardless  of  Its  effect  in  helping- 
or  hurting  either  Israel  or  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

This  principle  is  understood  in  policymal-- 
Ing  circles  in  Washington  and.  In  general 
action  accords  with  It.  The  difficulty  lies  In 
the  sensitive  domestic  political  situation 
Often  it  is  felt  that  Israel  and  her  protap- 
onists  must  be  placated  by  public  state- 
ments,  even  though  these  do  not  herald  a 
shift  in  American  policy.  It  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  all  pollUciana  will  resist  the 
temptation  to  drag  Israel  Into  their  election 
campaigns  as  a  vote-catching  device,  but  at 
least  responsible  Government  spokesmen  can 
take  more  care  as  to  the  place  and  content 
or  their  speeches.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
President  Johnson's  first  policy  statement 
on  the  Middle  East  was  made  Ijefore  an  or- 
ganization  Identified  with  Israel  Just  as  it 
wotild  have  been  equally  unfortimate  If  it 
had  been  made  to  a  pro-Arab  group  It 
would  also  help  if  American  poUcy  decisions 
Involving  Israel  could  be  kept  out  of  election 
campaigns,  thiis  underscoring  their  character 
as  considered  moves  based  upon  American 
national  interest  and  not  merely  election 
gestiu-es. 

Difficult  tasks  are  evidently  involved  for 
both  parUes.  Many  will  say.  "Why  bother 
to  attempt  them,  when  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  countries  are  so  continuous 
and  exasperating?"  The  answer  Is  that  both 
Egypt  and  the  United  States  need  each  other- 
their  realistic  national  interests  demand  re  .- 
sonably  cooperative  relations.  This  Is  why 
despite  the  strains  and  vagaries  of  policy 
during  the  past  decade,  there  has  never  bef  n 
an  Irrevocable  rupture.  In  each  period  of 
bad  relations,  as  the  point  of  no  return  ap- 
proached, both  parties  paused,  took  a  new 
tack  and  tried  to  repair  the  breach.  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  Soviet  arms  deal  the  United 
States  did  not  succeed  in  Isolating  Egypt  and 
possibly  bringing  about  its  downfall;  and 
Egypt,  despite  strenuous  efforts  during  the 
same  period,  did  not  permanently  hurt 
American  Interests  In  the  Arab  world.  Both 
found  their  capabilities  more  limited  than 
they  thought  and  their  mutual  Interefts 
more  powerful  than  they  had  admitted.  Tlicy 
therefore  gradually  returned  to  a  policy  of 
fostering  better  relations. 

It  Is  these  mutual  Interests  which  form 
the  basis   of  an  enduring  relation  betwc-n 
the     two     countries.       Despite     susplcio'.s 
clashes  and  differences  in  policy,  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  h.ae 
concerns  In  common  on  which  a  reasonable 
cooperation  can  be  built.     Egypt  wants  to 
develop  in  independence,  without  becomir.g 
either  a  Western  or  a  Soviet  satellite.    Sin.i- 
larly    the    United    States,    now    Increasir.rly 
recognizing  the  inevitability  (and  often  the 
utility)    of  the  nonalined  position  of  m..r.v 
nations.  Is  concerned  to  see  Egypt  Indeperd'- 
ent.    Egypt  wants  a  better  and  more  st..  le 
social  syst«m,  with  a  rise  in  living  sti^ndr.rds 
for  the  masses  of  the  Nile  Valley.    Here  ap  ;n 
American    and    Egyptian   interests    coincide: 
a  stable  Egypt  is  very  much  desired  bv  the 
United  States,  for  a  major  catastrophe  "ihrre 
would  have  repercussions  throughout  the  en- 
tire Arab  world.    To  Improve  Its  economic  sit- 
uation, Egypt  needs  continuing  ties  with  the 
West;  even  if  the  Soviet  connection  were  to 
be  increased  vastly,  the  Soviet  bloc  car. not 
do  what  needs  to  be  done  for  the  Egjptinn 
economy.    And  all  of  Egypt's  foreign  cu'uiir.l. 
Intellectual  and  technical  traditions  are  of 
the  Western  world.    With  them  the  Egj-ptian 
feels  at  home.     To  make  this  Western  con- 
nection   eeciu-e    In    both    its    economic   and 
cultiu-al  aspects,  Egypt  needs  good  relations 
with  the  United  States. 
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So  long  as  the  United  States  has  vital  in- 
terests in  Arab  lands  and  the  United  Aral> 
Republic  has  a  role  of  influence  and  leader- 
ship, the  two  countries  cannot  escape  dotn^ 
business  with  each  othor.  "Hie  question  ta 
whether  they  can  be  sxifflclently  mature. 
clear  sighted  azid  patient  to  work  otit  grad- 
ually a  consistent  and  mutually  profitable 
relationship. 

Let  Us  Stand  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
indicated  In  earlier  remarks  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  by  Mr.  Han- 
son W.  Baldwin,  respected  military  com- 
mentator, which  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
New  York  Times  Magazine  for  February 
21.  1965. 

In  the  article,  entitled  "We  Must 
Choose — (1)  'Bug  Out.'  (2)  Negotiate, 
(3'  Fight,"  Mr.  Baldwin  argues  for  a 
greater  use  of  American  military  power 
In  Vietnam.  He  believes  we  must  fight  a 
war  to  prevent  an  irreparable  defeat. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with'  Mr.  Bald- 
win's observations  and  recommendations 
in  every  instance,  it  is  my  belief  that  he 
has  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
dialog  on  this  issue. 

Among  his  suggestions  which  I  believe 
should  be  implemented  are  these: 

First,  the  United  States  itself  must  pro- 
vide maximum  possible  security  for  our 
Installations  In  South  Vietnam.  Rather 
than  rely  on  the  South  Vietnamese  as  we 
have  in  the  past,  we  should  use  U.S. 
armed  guards  to  defend  against  Vietcong 
attacks  on  our  airplanes,  helicopters, 
barracks,  and  other  facilities. 

Second.  Mr.  Baldwin  points  out  that 
coordination  between  the  various  U.S. 
acrncies  working  in  Vietnam  could  be 
f ur  iher  improved.  This  problem  was  evi- 
dent to  me  during  my  visits  to  Vietnam. 
the  last  in  October  1963.  Apparently 
there  has  been  some  improvement,  but 
more  could  be  done  to  streamline  our  op- 
erations. 

Further,  he  suggests  that  military 
troops  In  Vietnam  be  made  responsible 
for  holding  the  areas  cleared  of  Vietcong 
guerrillas,  a  task  at  present  being  done 
by  internal  security  forces.  This  recom- 
mendation deserves  careful  attention. 

I  do  not  agree,  however,  with  Mr.  Bald- 
wir.'s  belief  that  a  commitment  of  UJ5. 
combat  troops  under  United  States- 
South  Vietnamese  joint  command  Is  nec- 
cs<ay  at  this  time. 

Hather,  I  would  hope  to  see  greater 
efforts  being  made  to  convince  our  allies 
in  Southeast  Asia — especially  the  South 
Koreans.  Nationalist  Chinese  and  the 
Fihpinos — to  send  forces  into  South 
V:ctnam  to  assist  in  defeating  Com- 
^'i!iist  aggression  there. 

\\  K  MtJST  Choosk:    (1)   "Bug  Out,"   (2) 

Necotiatk.  (3)  Fight 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

V,  I. at  should  we  do — "bug  out"  or  fight? 
-•'  lild  we  be  hawks  or  doves?  Or  is  there  a 
t'l.rd  choice — negotiations  now? 


Recent  events  In  Vietnam  indicate  that 
"the  war  that  Is  not  a  war"  has  reached  a 
croBsroeds.  Washington's  policy  of  the  past 
4  years,  based  an  the  polite  fiction  that  we 
were  not  fighting  a  war  but  merely  helping 
the  Vietnamese  to  defeat  the  Vietcong  Insur- 
gents within  their  own  territory,  has  reached 
a  point  of  no  return. 

Compromise  and  consensus — perhaps  ap- 
plicable to  some  of  the  Nation's  great  domes- 
tic problems — cannot  be  guldeposts  to  for- 
eign policy.  There  must  be  a  clear-cut  and 
courageous  decision.  And  though  in  Viet- 
nam we  face  the  hard  problem  of  risking 
much  to  gain  little,  the  risk  must  be  taken; 
we  must  fight  a  war  to  prevent  an  Irreparable 
defeat.     We  must  use  what  It  takes  to  win. 

Our  policy  should  not  be  "unconditional 
surrender"  or  unlimited  victory.  Our  goal  of 
victory  should  be  the  defeat  of  Communist 
attempts  to  conquer  South  Vietnam  and  ex- 
tend their  control  deep  Into  southeast  Asia. 

The  reasons  we  must  fight  for  Vietnam 
have  little  to  do  with  making  Saigon  safe 
for  democracy  or  freedom.  There  has  been 
far  too  much  cant  on  this  point,  far  too  much 
effort  devoted  to  trying  to  establish  a  polit- 
ically legitimate  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment after  our  own  image.  Nor  does  it  do 
much  good  to  arg^e  the  past,  debating 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  become  in- 
volved in  Vietnam  in  the  first  place.  The 
facts  are  that  Communist  expansionism  in 
Asia  has  been  consistent,  related  and  pro- 
gressive, that  the  end  of  the  Korean  war. 
without  a  simultaneous  settlement  In  Viet- 
nam, gave  Pelping  and  North  Vietnam's  Ho 
Chi  Minh  the  opportunity  in  southeast  Asia 
they  have  so   well  exploited. 

Belatedly,  but  nevertheless  clearly,  the 
United  States  became  aware  of  the  threat. 
Our  commitments  to  Saigon  began  in  the 
Eisenhower  administration  and  were  enor- 
mously amplified  after  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration took  power  4  years  ago.  Today,  we 
are  committed — fully  committed — by  the 
words  of  Presidents  and  Cabinet  members, 
by  the  actions  of  the  Government,  by  the 
deep  Involvement  of  U.S.  mUltary  forces. 

U.S.  global  prestige  and  power  is  Intimate- 
ly bound  up  with  the  outcome  of  the  Viet- 
namese struggle.  In  Vietnam,  we  are  at- 
tempting to  formulate  an  answer  to  the  Com- 
munist strategy  of  creeping  aggression,  of 
subversion  and  Insurgency,  of  what  Khrush- 
chev called  "wars  of  national  liberation." 
If  the  might  and  wiU  of  the  United  States 
cannot  evolve  a  victoriotis  answer  to  such 
tactics,  we  are  undone;  the  map  of  the  world 
will  gradually  become  red.  And  if  we  will 
not  fight  In  Vietnam,  where — after  the  series 
of  Communist  conquests  In  the  past  20  years 
— will  we  fight?    Where  will  we  draw  the  line? 

The  psychological  and  political  conse- 
quences of  a  U.S.  defeat  in  Vietnam,  a  U.S. 
withdrawal,  or  a  negotiated  peace  likely  to 
lead  to  a  Communist  takeover,  would  be 
disastrous  in  much  of  Asia.  It  would  under- 
mine Thailand  (already  openly  threatened  by 
Pelping) .  Laoe  (even  now  half  conquered  by 
communism).  Malaya,  the  Philippines 
(with  its  growing  antl-Americanlsm) .  Burma, 
India.  Japan,  and  even  Taiwan,  Okinawa, 
and  Australia. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  politically  stale- 
mated end  of  the  Korean  war,  Pelping  was 
successfully  depicting  the  United  States  to 
the  peoples  of  Asia  as  a  "paper  tiger."  The 
defeat  of  the  French — backed  heavily  by 
American  aid — in  Indochina  enhanced  this 
Image  of  a  windy,  weak-willed,  ffeeble  Uncle 
Sam.  That  image  has  since  been  dispelled 
by  U.S.  actions  In  and  around  the  Taiwan 
Straits,  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and, 
recently,  by  President  Johnson's  retaliatory 
air  attacks  upon  North  Vietnamese  objectives. 
But  the  portrait  of  flabby  indecision  could 
be  easily  revived  If  the  United  States  loses  in 
Vietnam. 

Strategically,  South  Vietnam  Is  too  im- 
portant to  be  allowed  to  go  by  default. 
North  Vietnam  badly  needs  the  rice  of  the 


South.  More  imporant,  the  area  Is  the  tra- 
ditional rice  bowl  of  the  continent.  Geo- 
graphically, Vietnam  \b  a  long  appendix 
pointing  toward  the  rich  archipelago  of  In- 
donesia and  abutting  strategic  sea  passages. 
Whoever  dominates  it  wUl  eventually  control 
most  of  the  Indonesian  archipelago. 

The  strategic  importance  of  the  area  is 
similar  to  the  so-called  "rlmlands,"  or  mari- 
time nations,  of  Western  Etirope  which  repre- 
sent a  powerful  bastion  against  the  "heart- 
land" of  Soviet  Russia.  In  Asia,  the  non- 
Communist  strategic  position  vls-a-vls  Red 
China  Is  based  upon  mainland  positions — 
Pakistan,  India,  southeast  Asia,  and  the  Is- 
land bastions  of  the  Philippines.  Taiwan. 
Okinawa  and  Japan.  If  the  "rlmlands"  of 
Asia  fall  to  communism,  the  island  positions 
will  be  doomed  sooner  or  later.  Ultimately 
the  Communists  will  challenge  us  upon  what 
is  now  our  unchallenged  domain — the  oceans. 

In  a  word,  we  must  remain  in  southeast 
Asia  for  our  own  secvu'lty  needs.  South  Viet- 
nam is  in  itself  not  "vital"  in  the  sense  that 
the  United  States  cannot  live  without  it.  " 
But  if  lost  we  would  be  forced  to  commence 
the  next  chapter  of  the  world  conflict  in  re- 
treat, and  at  a  disadvantage. 

Despite  the  admitted  importance  of  South 
Vietnam  to  the  U.S.  global  position,  the  cur- 
rent breed  at  neolsolatlonlsts  and  the 
"doves"  who  believe  we  must  cut  our  losses 
and  get  out  advance  many  arguments  against 
deeper  Involvement  and  in  favor  of  with- 
drawal. 

Most  of  the  argvunents  represent  the  voices 
of  defeat  and  despair,  caution  and  fear. 

"Why  not  negotiate  now?" 

Any  negotiations  opened  now  would  lead 
from  weakness,  not  strength.  If  we  want  to 
negotiate — and  not  to  surrender — we  shall 
have  to  raise  our  ante  considerably.  And 
"meaningful"  negotiations  are  "meaning- 
ful" to  the  Communists  only  if  they  are 
faced  with  superior  power  and  a  position  of 
strength. 

We  must  "arm  to  parley."  Personally,  I 
seriously  doubt  whether  talks  can  guarantee 
peace  in  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia,  as 
some  quarters  have  suggested,  by  neutraliz- 
ing the  area  politlcaUy  and  miUtartly;  in 
short,  by  eliminating  the  struggle  for  in- 
fluence between  Communists  and  non-Com- 
munists. Nevertheless,  we  need  not  fear 
negotiations  If  we  speak  from  strength,  by 
really  putting  up  a  fight  for  Vietnam. 

Continuing  U.S.  air  and  sea  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam  would  serve  notice  on  Hanoi, 
Pelping.  and  Moscow  that  the  United  States 
will  no  longer  tolerate  "sanctuary  warfare." 
They  might — hopefully — force  Hanoi  to  the 
conference  table.  Indeed,  such  a  poUcy 
would  app>ear  to  be  the  minimum  necessary 
to  open  any  kind  of  negotiations.  Yet  even 
such  a  program  will  not  "win"  the  war  in 
the  South. 

"If  the  French  coxildn't  win.  how  can  the 
United  States  achieve  victory?" 

The  implication  of  this  argument  Is  two- 
fold :  ( 1 )  we  have  donned  the  colonial  mantle 
of  the  French,  and  (2)  our  power  Is  no 
greater  than  that  of  Paris.  Both  suggestions 
are  absurd. 

As  some  of  our  diplomats  have  found 
to  their  discomfort.  South  Vietnam  Is  dis- 
tinctly an  independent  country — not,  as  In 
France's  day,  part  of  a  colonial  empire.  In 
fact,  the  fear  of  Chinese  Communist  colonial- 
ism Is  probably  greater  In  all  of  Vietnam, 
and  in  North  Vietnam  In  particular,  than 
the  fear  of  United  States  "Imperialism."  As 
for  a  comparison  between  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  mUltary  power  of  the  United 
States  and  Prance,  there  Is  none.  Particu- 
larly in  the  air  and  at  sea  we  can  mobUlze 
power  completely  tmavallable  to  Prance, 
backed  up  by  the  ultimate  force  which 
France  did  not  possess — a  nuclear  arsenal. 
"You  can't  win  a  war  against  guerrillas." 
Not  true.  We  have  dressed  up  the  fight- 
ing In  Vietnam  with  a  fancy  name— "coun- 
terinsurgency,"  but  some  of  its  basic  mill- 
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tary  elMnente  resemble  the  kind  of  war 
Amertcan*  have  fought  Buccesrfully  many 
times  In  the  past  In  Nicaragua,  Haiti,  and 
behind  the  main  ttghtlng  fronts  during  the 
Korean  war.  Other  anti-CtMnmunlat  guer- 
rilla wars  were  won  in  Greece,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Malaya.  The  Portuguese  seem  to 
have  done  a  pretty  good  job  of  stamping  out 
the  rebellion  In  Angola.  GuerrtllaB  can  be 
defeated,  but  It  takes  careful  organization, 
special  training,  and  security  forces  that 
sho\jld  be  from  10  to  30  times  larger  than 
the  guerrUlas.  It  takes  Infinite  determina- 
tion and  patience. 

"Continued  fighting  or  expanded  VS.  In- 
volvement will  mean  higher  U.S.  casualties 
and  greater  risks  of  broadening  the  war." 

Of  course.  Tou  canjiot  win  a  war  without 
spilling  blood.  We  must  pay  the  price  of 
power.  Bisks  are  unavoidable  in  any  for- 
eign poUcy  WOTthy  of  its  name.  The  ques- 
tion Is  not  whether  there  will  be  risks,  but 
the  degree  of  risk.  Pt»  against  the  perils 
at  action  must  be  weighed  the  perils  of  In- 
action. PoUtlcal  and  military  history  clearly 
reveal  that  compromise,  hesitancy  or  ap- 
peasement merely  lead  to  ultimate  disaster. 
In  Vietnam,  the  longer  we  wait,  the  greater 
the  price  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  even  par- 
tial victory  (as  we  are  now  discovering) ,  and 
the  more  restricted  our  choice  of  options. 

"We  have  no  moral  right  to  be  in  Vietnam, 
or  to  attack  North  Vietnam." 

Neither  do  the  Vletcong.  Nor  does  North 
Vietnam  have  the  right  to  suppOTt  the  civil 
war  in  the  South.  Our  involvement  was  a 
response  to  Ctommunist  aggression.  Since 
the  beginning,  Hanoi  has  organized,  supplied 
and  directed  the  Vletcong  Insurgency.  We 
were  Invited  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
enunent  to  come  to  Its  aid.  A  high  moral 
piirpose  is  an  essential  elranent  of  our  foreign 
policy  but  we  can  be  left  with  no  purpose — 
moral  or  otherwise — ^tf  we  are  conquered  by 
the  doctrine  that  the  ends  Jxistif  y  the  means. 
If  we  are  inhibited  from  action  by  Hamlet- 
like Indecision  over  legalistic  concepts  of 
international  law,  we  shall  lose  the  world. 

•"What's  the  use  of  fiirther  military  in- 
volvement, when  the  poUttcal  instabUlty  of 
South  Vietnam  pulls  the  rug  from  under  our 
feet?" 

Here  Is  one  of  the  more  cogent  objections 
to  greater  Involvement.  But  In  the  long 
history  of  Vietnam  there  have  always  been 
feuding  sects  and  factions.  Moreover,  the 
French  left  behind  them  a  people  still  \m- 
equlpped  for  self-government.  Yet  some- 
how or  other  the  war  has  gone  on,  and  some- 
what better  In  some  rcspecta  recently.  Great- 
er UJS.  involvement — above  all.  a  tangible 
determination  to  win — may  well  do  more  for 
Saigon's  political  stability  than  any  amount 
of  diplomatic  pressures. 

"Isn't  the  real  danger  that  escalation  might 
Involve  us  in  a  larger  war?  Wouldn't  the 
Chinese  come  in?" 

"This  is  the  $64  million  question.  It  la 
quite  clear  that  If  the  United  States  becomes 
more  Involved  we  must  be  prepared  for  great- 
er effort  by  the  enemy.  Escalation  in  some 
form  would  be  not  only  possible,  but  likely. 
But  we  have  advantages.  We  are  fighting, 
as  we  did  In  Koreti,  on  a  peninsxila  where 
our  superlOT  sea  and  air  power  can  bo  most 
effective.  North  Vietnam's  few  powerplants 
and  Industries  are  vulnerable  to  destructlon. 
The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  is  easily  blockaded.  And 
China  Itself,  with  an  obsolete  air  force  and 
minimal  naval  power,  could  not  defend  Itself 
effectively  against  a  determined  air  and  sea 
attack. 

Nevertheless,  an  expanded  effort  by  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam  may  well  be  an- 
swered by  an  Increased  flow  of  supplies  and 
men  from  North  Vietnam,  perhaps  by  an  aU- 
out  attack  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Army, 


and  perhaps  ultimately  by  aid  from  China 
into  South  Vietnam.  Though  the  flow  could 
be  hampered  and  reduced  by  air  attacks  It 
could  not  be  completely  halted.  It  Is  quite 
possible  that  the  United  States  might  be- 
come Involved  In  a  new  kind  of  Korean  war. 
But  this  would  not  be  hopeless  by  any  means. 
In  fact,  some  well-informed  authorities  be- 
lieve the  United  States  could  win  a  Korean 
type  of  war  In  South  Vietnam-Laos  against 
the  best  that  the  Chinese  Communists  could 
throw  against  us. 

"What  about  the  specter  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons? Wouldn't  Russia  Join  in,  even  If 
China  didn't  have  enough  A-bombs  to  do  us 
any  harm?" 

There  is  no  certain  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions, but  a  full  scale  nuclear  war  is  highly 
unlikely.  The  United  States  has  scared  Itself 
to  death  by  Its  own  nuclear  propaganda.  The 
fear  of  a  nuclear  exchange — -never  probable. 
or  even  likely — has  been  the  greatest  single 
restraint  upon  a  positive  and  firm  U.S.  diplo- 
macy since  World  War  n. 

Presidents  and  public  alike  have  been  in- 
hibited by  the  nightmare  of  the  mushroom 
cloud.  Yet  the  lessons  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  should  be  remembered.  Is  It  In  any 
way  probable  that  the  Kremlin  would  risk  for 
Vietnam  what  it  would  not  risk  for  Cuba? 
Moscow  knows  our  nuclear  power.  Would 
Russia  Invite  Its  own  destruction  as  a  nation 
by  invoking  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  In 
any  cavise  except  the  defense  of  Its  own  soil? 
The  questions  answer  themselves. 

We  must  also  remember  the  risks  of  delay. 
If  there  Is  a  danger  of  nuclear  retaliation  to- 
day by  Pelplng,  how  much  greater  will  It  bo 
tomorrow  when  China  will  have  accumulated 
a  stockpUe  of  weapons?  Time  Is  restricting 
our  options. 

Clearly,  then,  the  stakes  In  Vietnam  are 
large  enough  to  warrant  the  risks  of  greater 
U.S.  involvement  Whether  or  not  we  raise 
our  ante,  the  enemy  wUL  The  Communists 
are  implacably  determined  to  triumph,  and 
the  only  factor  that  can  prevent  their  vic- 
tory Is  superior  power  in  all  Its  forms.  More 
of  the  same  on  our  part  will  no  longer  serve 
any  purpose,  save  slow  defeat. 

What  shovQd  we  do?  First  and  foremost, 
wo  must  recognize  as  a  Government  and  as 
a  people  that  we  are  fighting  a  war  in  Viet- 
nam, not  merely  advising  how  to  fight  one. 
Such  a  recognition  would  awaken  a  greater 
sense  of  national  and  military  determination, 
inspire  a  Presidential  and  congressional 
enunciation  of  puri)06e,  and  create  a  more 
streamlined  military  operation  in  Vietnam. 

Second,  the  United  States  Itself  must  pro- 
vide maximum  possible  security  in  Vietnam 
to  major  U.S.  Installations,  «uch  as  alrfleids, 
supply  depots,  and  headquarters.  Secretary 
McNamara's  statement  that  It  was  Impossible 
to  guard  against  such  attacks  as  those  re- 
cently made  by  the  Vletcong  against  UJS. 
airfields  and  barracks  la  no  answer.  Of 
coxuse,  100-percent  secmrlty  Is  Impossible  in 
any  war;  defense  against  terrorism  and  sabo- 
tage Is  especially  dlfflcxilt.  But  there  Is  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  we  can  provide  better 
security  to  key  Installationa  than  the  South 
Vietnamese,  who  have  been  responsible  for 
the  job  in  the  past. 

We  need  U.S.  ground  tactical  units  In 
South  Vietnam  to  defend  ©ur  Installatloos. 
Wo  need  Infantry  battalion*,  military  police 
companies.  Army  Engineers,  and  Navy  Sea- 
bees  to  build  aircraft  revetments,  dugouts, 
and  protected  barracks.  Yet  eM  this  is  pure- 
ly defensive;  It  should  reduce  U.S.  casualties 
but  It  wUl  not  win  the  war. 

Another  essential  measure  Is  simplifica- 
tion and  streamlining  of  both  the  high  mili- 
tary oommand  and  the  ♦'ooimtry  team" 
units,  composed  at  representatlvee  from 
yarious  Government  agencies,  that  support 


our  aid  effort  In  Vietnam.  We  must  get 
more  Americans  and  mca*  Vietnamese  out 
of  the  bistros  of  Saigon  and  Into  the  bxish. 
The  coordination  between  the  military,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  State  De- 
partment, the  U.S.  Information  Agency  aaid 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
la  far  better  than  It  once  was.  But  It  Is  still 
far  from  perfect,  In  Saigon  or  In  Washington. 
The  war  has  shown,  for  instance,  that  Souih 
Vietnamese-United  States  teams  have  been 
able  in  many  Instances  to  carry  out  ihe 
military  portion  of  the  "clear  and  hold" 
prescription  for  victory.  But  AID — not  the 
military — is  responsible  for  police  and  in- 
ternal sectxrlty  forces  In  Vietnam,  and  these 
cadres  rarely  have  been  able  to  hold  an  area 
once  It  has  been  cleared  of  the  Vietcor.e. 
Perhaps  military  troops  should  be  charged 
with  the  "hold,"  as  well  as  the  "clear,"  part 
of  the  operations.  Certainly  Internal  polic- 
ing needs  a  major  overhaul. 

A  basic  change  in  the  prescription  for  \-io- 
tory  demands  a  United  States-South  Viet- 
namese tinlfled  command  such  as  now  exists 
in  South  Korea. 

Continuous  and  heavy  air  and  sea  ^.t- 
tacks  against  staging  areas,  supply  routes, 
training  fields,  camps  and  recuperation  cen- 
ters of  the  Vletcong  In  North  and  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos  will  be  necessary  for  any 
appreciable  diminution  In  the  flow  of  men 
and  supplies  to  the  Conununists.  The  0!.e- 
shot  retaliatory  raids  have  only  temporary 
and  minimum  military  Importance;  viev.ed 
as  political  and  psychological  warnings,  they 
are  likely  to  provoke  the  Vletcong  and  North 
Vietnam  to  a  redoubled  war  effort. 

The  history  of  airpower  dictates  the  retd 
for  unrelenting,  massive  attacks.  Bombing 
targets  in  North  Vietnam  probably  would 
have  to  be  broadened  to  Include  po^.^cr- 
plants,  bridges,  Industries,  road  Junctions, 
docks  and  oil  storage  facilities.  A  n.val 
blockade  and  naval  gunfire  may  well  supple- 
ment the  air  bombardment.  To  carry  out 
effectively  any  such  program  as  this,  U.S.  nir 
and  naval  forces  In  the  Western  Pacific 
would  req\ilre  material  strengthening. 

Meanwhile,  it  wotild  take  years  of  effort  in- 
side South  Vietnam  Itself  to  reduce  the  Vlet- 
cong to  manageable  proportions.  Much 
larger  and  better  led.  South  Vietnamese 
forces  would  be  necessary.  They  would  have 
to  be  supplemented  by  TJS.  ground  troops— 
perhaps  in  small  numbers  at  first,  but  n  ore 
later,  particularly  if  North  Vietnamese  regu- 
lar forces  and  Chinese  soldiers  Joined  the 
Vletcong. 

How  many  U.S.  soldiers  would  be  needed  Is 
uncertain — probably  a  minimum  of  three  to 
sljc  divisions  (utilized  chiefly  in  battalion  or 
brigade-size  units),  possibly  as  many  as  10 
or  12  divisions.  Including  Air  Force,  Nfivy, 
and  supporting  imlts.  perhaps  200,000  to  1 
million  Americans  would  be  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Obvloiisly,  this  wo\ild  mean  a  Korea-t>-pe 
confilct.  a  major  war,  no  matter  what  euphe- 
misms would  be  used.  Nor  could  we  wnce  It 
In  the  present  "business  as  xisual"  economy. 
We  would  require  partial  mobilization,  vastly 
beefed-up  military  production.  Many  weak- 
nesses in  our  military  structure  would  need 
strengthening.  Even  so,  we  could  not  an- 
ticlp>ate  quick  success.  The  war  would  be 
long,  nasty,  and  wearing. 

No  one  could  relish  such  a  prospect  as  this: 
the  stark  statistics  .of  war  explain  the  Presi- 
dent's reluctance  to  embark  upon  a  path  "hat 
has  no  turning. 

Vleitnam  1b  a  nasty  place  to  fight.  But 
there  are  no  neat  and  tidy  battlefields  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom;  there  Is  no  good  plac« 
to  die.  And  it  ia  far  better  to  fight  in  Viet- 
nam— on  China's  doorstoep — than  fight  some 
yean  hence  In  Hawaii,  on  our  own  frontiers. 


Bonneville  County,  Idaho,  Wheatgrowers 
Relate  Comparison  Between  Wheat 
Prices  and  Equipment  Purchases 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF   n)AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1965 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wheatgrowers  in  Bonneville  County, 
Idaho,  have  been  surveyed  by  their  own 
a?.sociation  on  one  aspect  of  the  farm  sit- 
uation which  I  believe  has  application 
nationwide.  Responses  to  questions  con- 
corning  the  relationship  of  prices  re- 
ceived for  wheat  crops  to  their  intent 
and  ability  to  purchase  new  field  ma- 
cliinery  reveal  clearly  the  impact  on  the 
flow  of  domestic  commerce. 

Contrary  to  opinions  expressed  about 
the  ability  of  our  economy  to  remain  at 
a  high  level,  even  if  farmers  are  forced 
out  of  business,  I  believe  this  poll  indi- 
cates the  importance  of  farmers  in  our 
total  economy. 

The  results  of  the  survey,  sobering  as 
well  as  enlightening,  obviously  reflect  at- 
titudes of  farmers  In  more  than  one  area 
of  the  Nation.  Therefore,  I  request  that 
the  report  of  the  Bonneville  County 
Wheat  Growers  Association  be  made  part 
of  the  Record. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
the  survey  follows: 

BONNEVILLK    COtTNTT    WHEAT    GrOWEHS    ASSO- 
CIATION     Relate      Compahison      Bktw'een 
Wheat  Prices  and  Equipment  Ptjhchases 
A  survey  Just  completed  by  the  Bonneville 
Cninty  Wheat  Growers  Association  revealed 
some    startUng   facts,    which    should    be    of 
gTe.\t  interest  to  labor  unions,  the  steel  in- 
dustry, automobile  industry,  farm  implement 
m  iHiif acturers,  and  also  our  local  and  na- 
tional chamber  of  commerce. 

The  Bonneville  County  Wheat  Growers  .'As- 
sociation recently  mailed  questionnaires  to 
BounevUle  County  farmers  whose  principal 
source  of  Income  is  the  production  of  wheat. 
Tlie  purpose  of  this  survey  was  to  deter- 
mine the  age  of  the  major  pieces  of  farm 
eqviipment  owned  by  the  farm  operators — 
and  to  learn  something  of  their  Intentions  to 
replace  old  equipment  with  new  equipment. 
In  addition  to  determining  the  age  of 
eq  lipment  presently  employed  in  the  produc- 
ton  of  wheat  on  Bonneville  County  farms. 
the  survey  asked  the  operators  to  "list  the 
equipment,  and  value  of  the  equipment,  they 
would  be  able  to  replace  In  the  next  2  years 
if 

1 1 1  Present  market  price  continues?  This 
is  presently  $1.24  plus  41  cents  or  $1.65  on 
n  ..-mal  production  on  60  percent  of  normal 
^;v?:\t  production  acreage. 

2 1  The  price  of  wheat  Is  $2  per  bushel? 
i  I  The  price  of  wheat  is  $2.36  per  bushel? 
•The  $2.36  is  the  price  a  French  farmer  re- 
ceives for  all  the  wheat  he  can  produce,  and 
s'  •-'  a  figure  which  approaches  our  parity 
pr:cc  of  $2.60  per  bushel.) 

A  tabulation  of  the  survey,  which  was 
ni.:!ed  to  some  200  farmers,  and  which 
bro;]ght  replies  from  98  operators,  reveals 
t.^p  fact  that  they  own:  142  crawler  tractors. 
80  percent  of  which  are  over  10  years  old:  19 
pcitent,  or  almost  one-flfth.  are  over  20 
years  old;  146  wheel  tractors,  60  percent  of 
wh.ch  are  over  10  years  old;  19  percent  of 
whiih  are  over  15  years  old;  136  grain  coni- 
biiips  73  percent  of  which  are  over  5  years 
oki:  161  trucks  (I'/a-ton  and  over),  81.5  per- 


cent of  which  are  over  5  years  old;  115  pick- 
up trucks,  50  percent  of  which  are  over  6 
years  old. 

In  reply  to  the  questions  regarding  the  re- 
placement of  their  old  equipment,  the  an- 
swers were  as  follows : 

At  present  low  price,  these  98  operators 
can  afford  to  buy,  during  the  next  2  years: 
1  crawler  tractor,  1  wheel  tractor,  1  grain 
combine,  3  trucks  ( 1  ^  ton  or  ov«- ) ,  10  pick- 
up trucks,  for  a  total  value  of  $67,800. 

With  a  $2-per-bushel  price,  these  98  op>era- 
tors  feel  they  could  afford  to  buy,  during  the 
next  2  years:  17  crawler  tractors,  22  wheel 
tractors.  20  grain  combines,  30  trucks  (1>^ 
ton  or  over).  26  pickup  trucks,  for  a  total 
value  of  $778,900. 

With  a  $2.36-per-bushel  price  (the  price  in 
Prance,  but  24  cents  below  1964  parity  in  the 
United  States)  these  98  operators  feel  they 
could  afford  to  buy,  during  the  next  2  years : 
55  crawler  tractors,  52  wheel  tractors,  58 
grain  combines,  84  trucks  (IV2  ton  or  over), 
64  pickup  trucks,  for  a  total  value  of 
$2,368,659. 

In  analyzing  the  returr^  of  this  survey,  it 
is  apparent  that  a  high  percentage  of  the 
major  items  of  equipment  in  use  on  Bonne- 
ville County  wheat  farms  needs  to  be  re- 
placed. It  Is  apparent  also  that  the  operators 
of  these  farms  realize  the  need  of  replacing 
this  old  equipment.  However,  it  has  been 
over  16  years  since  Idaho  farmers  have  re- 
ceived a  parity  price  for  their  wheat,  and  if 
they  continue  to  receive  only  58  percent  of 
parity,  it  Is  impossible  for  them  to  purchase 
the  new  equipment.  A  parity  price  is,  of 
course,  the  price  a  farmer  should  receive  for 
his  commodity  to  enable  him  to  stay  out  of 
the  war  on  poverty,  and  F>ay  for  the  labor  and 
tools  necessary  to  produce  his  crop. 

Further  analysis  of  the  survey  reveals  that 
these  98  farmers  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
receiving  58  percent  of  parity  for  their  crop, 
anticipated  spending  only  $67,800  for  new 
equipment  in  the  next  2  years.  However,  if 
if  their  price  was  up  to  parity,  they  feel  they 
could  afford  to  purchase  $2,368,659  of  new 
equipment.  This  is  an  Increase  of  not  35  per- 
cent, not  350  percent,  but  a  whopping  3,500 
percent. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Bonneville 
County  Wheat  Growers  Association  is  sug- 
gesting to  the  State  and  National  Wheat 
Growers  Association  that  a  similar  stirvey  be 
made  at  State  and  National  levels.  The 
board  of  directors  feel  that  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Nation's  farmers  to  inform 
industry  and  labor  of  the  great  loss  of  poten- 
tial sales,  and  millions  of  new  Jobs  for  labor 
that  are  being  denied  the  American  labor 
force — simply  because  the  American  farmer 
is  selling  his  produce  so  much  below  a  parity 
price. 

The  world's  1964  wheat  crop  was  the  first  in 
6  years  to  be  as  great  as  the  world  wheat  con- 
sumption. With  the  worldwide  population 
explosion,  it  appears  that  wheat,  or  any  food, 
would  be  good  merchandise  to  have  on  hand. 
-M  present  the  United  States  is  the  only 
nation  in  the  world  which  is  not  urging  its 
farmers  to  prodtice  more  wheat.  In  1964 
when  the  Idaho  farmers  received  $1.65  per 
bushel  for  the  wheat  produced  on  60  percent 
of  their  normal  wheat  producing  acres,  farm- 
ers in  Finland  received  $4.59  per  bushel; 
farmers  in  Switzerland  received  $4.36  per 
bushel;  farmers  In  Norway  received  $3.86  per 
bushel;  farmers  in  Germany  received  $3.01 
per  bushel;  farmers  in  Portugal  received  $2.94 
per  bushel;  and  farmers  in  Spain  received 
$2.79  per  bushel. 

It  is  logical  to  assume  that  wheat  pro- 
ducers of  Bonneville  County  and  the  entire 
Nation,  will  not  be  able  to  replace  their  old 
equipment  as  long  as  the  price  of  their  com- 
modity is  so  far  below  a  parity  price.  It  is 
time  that  industry  and  labor,  as  well  as  the 
farmer,  awaken  to  the  fact  that  American  ag- 
riculture, with  its  high  percentage  of  old 
equipment.  Is  in  poor  condition.  Old 
equipment  requires   many  repairs,   and   can 


not  be  depended  upon.  Well  directed  sabo- 
tage or  attack  on  steel  plants,  automobile, 
and  Implement  plants,  which  produce  new 
equipment  and  parts  for  old  equipment, 
could  rapidly  reduce  tbis  Nation  from  a  land 
of  plenty,  to  a  land  of  shortage. 

It  iB  interesting  to  note  that  the  Idaho 
farmer  receivee  3  cents  for  the  wheat  In  an 
18 -ounce  box  of  nutritious  wheat  cereal 
which  sells  for  49  cents.  If  the  Idaho  farmer 
gave  the  wheat  to  the  manufacturer  of  this 
nationally  advertised  cereal,  it  would  still 
cost  the  consumer  46  cents  per  box.  Only 
6  percent  of  the  cost  to  the  consumer  goes 
to  the  farmer  for  producing  the  wheat,  and 
94  percent  of  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  for 
transportation,  packaging,  labor  of  process- 
ing, advertising,  profit,  etc. 

It  is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  in  1948, 
when  Idaho  farmers  received  $2.84  per  bushel 
for  their  wheat,  a  loaf  of  bread  cost  the  con- 
sumer one-half  as  much  as  It  does  today 
when  the  farmer  receives  $1.65  per  bushel. 
Thus  we  can  conclude  that  the  price  of 
wheat  has  little  or  no  affect  on  consumer 
cost  of  wheat  products.  It  is  difiBcult  there- 
fore to  imagine  that  labor  or  industry  could 
object  to  the  full  parity  price  for  wheat  when 
they  will  benefit  so  greatly.  If  we  can  as- 
sume that  all  wheat  producers  in  the  Nation 
are  faced  with  the  same  problem  as  Bonne- 
ville County  producers,  we  can  safely  say 
that  labor.  Industry,  and  local  business,  as 
well  as  the  farmer,  are  suffering  a  great  loss 
from  the  depressed  price  of  wheat. 

The  Bonneville  County  Wheat  Growers  As- 
sociation feels  that  It  has  taken  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  in  making  this  survey, 
and  Intends  to  see  that  copies  of  tt  go  to 
labor  tinions.  the  steel,  automobile,  and 
major  farm  implement  indtistries. 

The  "Great  Society"  and  "war  on  poverty," 
which  we  hear  so  much  about  these  days, 
wUl  succeed  only  if  each  segment  of  our 
national  economy  has  the  Income  to  pur- 
chase what  the  other  produces.  Wltli  an 
Income  reduced  to  58  percent  of  parity,  the 
Idaho  wheat  producer  has  taken  a  great  leap 
backward — while  the  Chinese  Reds  take  their 
great  leap  forward. 

C.  Donovan  Jambs. 
Bonneville  County  State  Director. 


United  Maritime  Effort  Urged  To 
Bolster  Fleet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  splendid 
speech  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
TMr.  RooNEY]  relative  to  our  maritime 
policy  has  received  wide  coverage  in  the 
press  and  I  believe  that  Members  who 
read  his  speech  in  the  Record  of  Febru- 
ary 22  may  also  be  interested  in  articles 
from  the  news  which  I  ask  leave  to  in- 
clude with  my  extension  of  remarks 
today.  The  articles  follow : 
United  States,  Labor,  Industht:  United 
Maritime   Effort   Urged    To   Boi^ter   Fleet 

( By  Robert  P.  Morison ) 

Washington,  February  18. — Representative 
John  Roonet.  Democrat,  of  New  York,  high- 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  issued  a  call  tonight  to  maritime 
labor  and  industry  and  the  Government  to 
act  to  strengthen  the  merchant  marine.  He 
also  said  "some  of  the  proposals  now  being 
advanced    seem    to    be    directed    toward    the 
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demise  of  the  merchant  marine  rather  than 
to  Its  promotion." 

(Representative  Roomrr,  guest  of  honor  at 
a  dinner  here  given  by  the  Propeller  Club  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  did  not  mention  by  name 
Maritime  Administrator  Nicholas  Johnson, 
but  did  come  down  hard  on  ideas  discussed 
publicly  and  privately  by  Mr.  Johnson  as 
possible  steps  to  be  taken  to  form  part  of 
President  Johnson's  "new  policy  for  the 
merchant  marine.") 

EMERGENCT    SHIPPrNG 

In  addition.  Representative  RoOnet  said 
"I  doubt  the  wisdom  or  practicality'  of  the 
continuation  of  the  policy  of  U.S.  reliance  on 
American  owned  or  controlled  ships  under 
foreign  flags  being  available  in  an  emergency. 
He  pointed  out  that  "it  will  be  difficult  to 
succeed  in  mutual  security  arrangements 
with  responsible  allied  nations  when  we  place 
their  merchant  marine  below  that  of  the 
so-called  effective  control  merchant  fleet. 
The  sooner  the  wartime  tubs  under  the  flags 
of  the  so-called  effective  control  fleets 
vanish,  the  better  off  we  will  all  be.  We 
should  replace  them  with  American-built 
ships  under  the  American  flag." 

Despite  his  reputation  as  a  possessor  of  a 
tight  fist.  Representative  Rconet,  whose  sub- 
committee handles  maritime  appropriations, 
said  that  the  "country  has  gotten  much 
more  out  of  the  merchant  marine  than  the 
merchant  marine  ever  got  out  of  the  country. 
•  •  •  I  believe  that  what  we  spend  each  year 
enabling  our  U.S.-flag  fleet  to  compete  on  the 
high  seas  is  returned  manifold  in  jobs — in 
taxes — in  service — in  security — in  the  pro- 
motion of  our  import  and  export  commerce." 

SVBSmy    PROGRAM    HAn,ED 

However,  only  in  the  area  of  the  subsidized 
liner  fleet  was  Representative  Rooney  pleased 
at  the  maritime  state  of  affairs.  It  is  clear 
that  the  overall  fleet  is  not  what  Congress 
had  in  mind  in  the  1936  Merchant  Marine 
Act  and  subsequent  promotional  legislation. 
Failure  to  meet  congressional  maritime  aims, 
In  his  view,  was  due  to — administrative 
agencies  not  adequately  carrjing  forth  their 
responsibilities  to  develop  programs  to  im- 
plement maritime  policy,  recurring  labor  iin- 
rest,  "lack  of  an  economic  nationalistic  spirit 
among  o\u-  exporters  and  importers  to  pa- 
tronize flagships  of  their  own  country,  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  management  to 
promote  maximum  operation  under  the 
American  flag." 

Representative  Roonet  said  his  20  years 
in  Congress  dealing  with  maritime  problems 
has  convinced  him  that  labor  and  manage- 
ment must  achieve  "cooperative  leadership" 
to  attain  any  progress  so  that  bargaining  dis- 
putes can  be  settled  without  "reaching  such 
proportions  as  to  tie  up  our  ships  and  porta 
and  impair  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion." 

AIMS     MUST     BE     OUTXINED 

Also,  Government,  working  with  labor  and 
management,  should  decide  on  "the  speciflc 
kmd  of  merchant  marine  our  Nation  re- 
quires" and  present  It  to  Congress. 

He  suggested  giving  serious  study  to  a  de- 
p>artment  of  transportation,  or  at  least  a 
change  to  "bring  all  transportation  together 
luder  an  Independent  commission  respon- 
sible to  commerce."  All  administrative  func- 
tions of  such  a  body,  he  said,  would  be  sepa- 
rate "from  ratemaking  functions." 

As  to  some  of  the  recent  suggestions  for 
possible  changes,  Representative  Roonet 
said  proposals  to  permit  any  foreign  ship  con- 
struction by  U.S.  operators  "leaves  me  com- 
pletely cold."  It  would  be  a  "sad  day  in  our 
maritime  history  when  Americans  who  travel 
by  sea  must  rely  principally  or  entirely  on 
foreign  ships,"  and  "I  can't  believe  that  any- 
one Is  serious  in  wanting  to  phase  out  any 
segments  of  our  Industry  from  cargo  prefer- 
ence in  hauling  Government-generated  car- 
goes." 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune] 
Representative  Roonet  Hits  Hard  at  Mari- 
time Proposals 

(By  Robert  S.  Bums) 

Representative  John  J.  Roonet,  Democrat, 
of  New  Tork,  yesterday  sharply  criticized  vir- 
tually every  point  of  the  controversial  mer- 
chant marine  policy  being  advocated  by  the 
Maritime  Administration. 

The  Brooklyn  Congressman  blamed  the  low 
state  of  the  Nation's  overall  merchant  fleet 
on  the  failure  of  Federal  agencies  to  imple- 
ment the  present  maritime  policy.  He  also 
blamed  labor  unrest,  insufflaient  promotion 
by  management,  and  lack  of  support  by 
shippers  and  corporations  that  operate  for- 
eign-flag ships  for  the  decline  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine. 

Mr.  RooNEY,  in  a  speech  prepared  for  de- 
livery at  a  dinner  meeting  erf  the  Wa.shing- 
ton  Propeller  Club,  aimed  his  sharpest  barbs 
at  the  Maritime  Administration.  To  those 
who  hold  that  the  Nation  Is  spending  too 
much  money  to  support  American-flag  ships, 
he  said : 

"This  may  sound  strange  coming  from  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Comittee.  But 
I  believe  that  what  we  spend  each  year  In 
enabling  our  U.S.-flag  fleet  to  compete  on  the 
high  seas  is  returned  manifold  in  jobs,  in 
taxes,  in  service,  in  security,  in  the  promotion 
of  our  import  and  export  commerce  and  in 
our  national  stature  among  the  nations  of 
the  world." 

JOHNSON 

Mr.  Roonet  did  not  mehtion  Maritime 
Administrator  Nicholas  Johnson  by  name, 
but  he  left  no  doubt  to  whom  he  was  re- 
ferring in  charging:  "Some  of  the  proposals 
now  being  advanced  seem  to  be  directed 
toward  the  demise  of  the  merchant  marine 
rather  than  to  its  promotion." 

Mr.  Roonet  voiced  his  opposition  to  pro- 
p>osals  pushed  by  Mr.  Johnson  by : 

Opposing  any  wholesale  abandonment  of 
the  policy  of  assigning  subsidized  ship  lines 
to  trade  routes  deemed  essential  to  the  na- 
tion's commerce. 

Reaffirming  his  support  of  operating  sub- 
sidies that  enable  American  ships  to  com- 
pete in  foreign  trade. 

Ridiculing  the  proposal  to  permit  subsi- 
dized ship  lines  to  build  freighters  abroad. 

Deploring  the  failure  of  this  country  to 
halt  the  contraction  of  its  passenger  ship 
fleet. 

Questioning  the  logic  of  denying  Ameri- 
can-flag ships  the  right  to  carry  half  of  all 
U.S.  government-financed  foreign  aid  car- 
goes. 

mailliaro  ' 

Earlier  yesterday.  Representative  William 
Mailliard,  Republican,  of  California,  also 
came  to  the  support  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  In  a  speech  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House,  he  urged  American  Industries  to 
help  reduce  the  balance -of -payment  deficit 
by  shipping  more  cargo  oa  American-flag 
ships. 

Only  about  70  percent  of  the  capacity  of 
American  freighters  Is  being  used  by  Ameri- 
can shlpp>ers,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  Committee 
said. 

American  lines  would  earn  an  estimated 
$350  million  In  increased  operatmg  revenue, 
60  to  70  percent  of  which  wotild  help  re- 
duce the  payment  deficit,  If  American  ship- 
pers fully  utilized  American  tonnage,  he  pre- 
dicted. 

LINES  promise  TO  BACK  PRESIDENT 

The  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines  yeterday  promised  to  support  President 
Johnson's  campaign  to  reduce  the  balance - 
of-payments  deficit  by  promoting  the  use  of 
American-flag  ships. 

Worth  B.  Powler,  CASL  chairman  and 
president  of  American  Mail  Line,  said  at  a 
meeting  of  CASL  presidents  In  Washington 


that  his  group  has  "established  a  permanent 
trade  expansion  committee  to  assist  Ameri- 
can m&ntifacturers  in  locating  and  expand- 
ing suitable  markets  abroad  for  the-.r 
products." 

MERCHANT    DEFENSE    FLEET TOO    BIG? 

Thorkil  Host,  president  of  the  Moller 
Steamship  Co.,  asked  last  night  whether  the 
United  States  was  economically  Justified  in 
maintaining  a  large  fleet  of  merchant  ships 
for  defense  purpKises. 

The  president  of  the  Danish-owned  con-;- 
pany  spoke  at  the  55th  annual  dinner  of  the 
Traffic  Club  of  New  York  at  the  Commodore 
Hotel.  He  said  he  supported  the  policy,  b.u 
questioned  how  large  the  fleet  should  be. 

Mr.  Host  criticized  the  Federal  Maritiir.e 
Commission's  intervention  In  the  activities 
in  ocean  freight  rate  conferences  and  the 
Nation's  cargo  preference  laws. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompn- 
nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  S.\LE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publira- 
tions  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Primer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  C^v- 
ernment  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  T2a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Recced. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  Bingle 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (mlnim.im 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  ptu^chase  reprints  frcm 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  t!<is 
office. 


Fishing  in  Alabama 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARMISTEAD  I.  SELDEN,  JR. 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  for- 
mer colleague,  the  Honorable  Frank 
Boykin,  recently  called  to  my  attention 
an  excellent  article  written  by  Mr.  I.  B. 
(B-ack)  Byrd,  chief  of  the  fisheries  sec- 
tion of  the  Alabama  Department  of  Con- 
ser\ation. 

Needless  to  say,  fishing  and  related 
Industries  contribute  to  Alabama's  eco- 
nomic health.  Mr.  Byrd's  article,  which 
follows,  indicates  that  Alabama's  1,100,- 
000  acres  of  water  provide  many  hours 
of  fishing  leisure,  as  well  as  commercial 
fishing  opportunities: 

E\i:RYBODT  Has  Good  Luck  When  They  Go 

Fishing  in  Alabama 

(By  I.  B.  Byrd,  chief  fishery  biologist) 

F.sh  are  one  of  Alabama's  most  important 
and  valuable  resources.  Fishing  provides 
re'.;ixation  and  recreation  to  more  people  in 
thr  state  than  any  other  outdoor  sport.  In- 
c'.u'Jing  children,  about  three-fourtiis  of  a 
million  Alabamians  spend  about  $50  million 
annually  in  search  for  the  "big  ones." 

.'Alabama's  750,000  fishermen  can't  be 
WT  :»g.  Fishing  is  without  a  doubt  one  of 
the  most  challenging,  entertaining,  nslax- 
inp  and  rewarding  outdoor  sports  known  to 
m.:u.  Like  the  old  man  In  Ernest  Heming- 
way's book  entitled  "The  Old  Man  and  the 
Se;.."  almost  everybody  has  the  desire  to 
catch  and  land  the  big  fish.  Then,  once  a 
big  fish  is  caught,  there  is  always  the  chal- 
len^^e  to  catch  a  bigger  one.  Some  people 
fish  for  the  "big  one"  and  others  fish  so  they 
can  boast  of  the  number  they  catch — regard- 
less of  size.  A  few  admit  fishing  so  they  can 
"fib  "  because  no  one  ever  seriously  questions 
the  integrity  of  a  fisherman.  Some  even 
fish  to  t>e  with  or  without  the  wife  or  hus- 
band and  family  and  still  others  readily  ad- 
mit fishing  Is  the  best  nerve  medicine — par- 
ticularly when  the  fish  aren't  biting  and 
they  don't  have  to  concentrate  on  a  t>obbling 
cork.  One  President  of  the  Umted  States 
once  stated  that  he  fished  because  this  was 
the  only  way  to  get  away  from  his  busy  rou- 
tine "and  pray  for  Divine  Guidance."  Re- 
gardless of  the  real  reason  that  individual 
people  may  have  for  fishing,  it  is  a  restful 
and  relaxing  tj'pe  of  recreation  and  if  you 
are  lucky  it  provides  meat  for  the  table. 

Fortunately,  Alabama's  fishermen  are  some 
of  the  most  successful  in  the  Nation.  Tlie 
catch  per  flsherman  trip  in  Alabama  is  higher 
than  for  most  other  States;  but  this  is  no 
stopping  place  for  the  department  of  con- 
servation's professional  fishery  biologists. 
The  goal  of  the  fisheries  section  of  the  game 
and  fish  division  Is  to  obtain  even  better 
fishing  and  and  to  strive  to  produce  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  desirable  fish  in  every  pond, 
lake  and  stream  in  Alabama.  Great  strides 
have  been  made  through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  fishery  biologists  of  the  Alabama 
Depnrtment   of    Conservation    and    Auburn 
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University;  but  much  more  Lb  to  be  done 
to  supply  the  tremendous  demand  ctf  future 
fishermen  that  wiU  be  created  by  an  ex- 
panding human  population  and  the  antici- 
pated shorter  workweek. 

By  1975  it  has  been  estimated  that  there 
will  be  a  demand  for  11,105,000  man-days 
of  fishing  in  Alabama  annually  and  by  the 
year  2000  there  wiU  be  a  demand  for  17,187,- 
000  man-days  of  fishing  in  the  State  an- 
nually. To  satisfy  the  present  demand  and 
that  which  we  are  sure  to  have  in  the  fu- 
ture, proper  management  of  the  State's 
waters  is  a  necessity.  This  v^'lll  require 
the  skill  of  properly  trained  fishery  biologists 
that  are  dedicated  to  improving  fishing. 

Fish  management  is  complex  and  requires 
the  skill  of  the  professional.  It  requires  the 
control  of  the  fish  population  and  the  ma- 
nipulation of  the  waters  and  all  factors  that 
eflfect  the  growth  and  propagation  of  fish. 
At  present,  more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
fishing  done  in  Alabama  is  done  in  its  20.000 
smaU  ponds  and  lakes  that  contain  about 
80.000  acres.  This  fantastic  fishery  is  a  direct 
result  of  management  that  was  made  pos- 
sible through  fisheries  research.  In  most  of 
these  small  lakes,  there  is  no  pollution,  silta- 
tatlon.  and  rough  fish.  And,  too,  they  are 
properly  fertilized  to  produce  a  "bumper 
crop"  of  fish. 

With  its  staff  of  trained  fishery  biologists 
and  fish  culturists,  the  fisheries  section 
strives  to  maintain  a  well-balanced  fisheries 
research,  management  and  development  pro- 
gram that  is  designed  to  provide  the  most 
fishing  possible  for  each  man-hour  of  ef- 
fort and  for  each  dollar  spent.  The  activities 
of  the  section  can  be  divided  into  the  three 
categories  of  fisheries  research  and  investiga- 
tions; fisheries  management  and  fisheries 
development. 

Fisheries  research  and  Investigations  in- 
cludes a  survey  of  all  of  the  public  ponds, 
lakes,  and  streams  of  the  State  to  determine 
the  factors  limiting  fishing  In  each  pond, 
stream,  or  lake.  This  category  also  includes 
studies  to  determine  the  sources  of  pollution 
and  the  effects  of  the  various  types  of  pollu- 
tion on  fish  and  fish  food  organisms.  Other 
Investigational  or  research  projects  now  in 
progress  are  experiments  to  evaluate  new 
species  of  game  fish  Imported  from  foreign 
countries,  experiments  of  identifying  and 
treating  fish  diseases  and  parasites,  studies 
to  determine  new  chemical  and  biological 
controls  for  obnoxious  aquatic  weeds  and 
experiments  to  control  rough  fish  that  com- 
pete with  game  fish  for  fish  foods. 

Fish  management  projects  that  are  pres- 
ently being  conducted  by  the  fisheries  sec- 
tion include  the  following:  (1)  Introduction 
of  needed  forage  or  carnivorous  species  of 
fish  into  public  impoundments.  (2)  Stock- 
ing of  new  ponds  and  lakes  and  the  correc- 
tive restocking  of  ponds,  lakes,  and  streams 
where  checks  indicate  a  need.  (3)  Conduct- 
ing biological  checks  to  determine  fish  bal- 
ance and  advising  pond  owners  of  correct- 
ive measures.  (4)  Identifying  obnoxious 
weeds  and  algae  and  offering  recommenda- 
tions for  their  control.  (5)  Checking  new 
ponds  before  they  are  stocked  and  advising 
pond  owners  of  proper  management  proce- 
dures to  follow  in  order  for  their  ponds  to 
provide  the  best  fishing.  (6)  Checking  fish 
kills  to  determine  the  cause  and  recommend 
preventive  or  corrective  measures. 

The  construction  of  State-owned  public 
fish  lakes,  the  development  of  public  access 


areas  to  public  Impoundments  and  streams, 
and  the  development  of  artificial  fishing  reefs 
are  the  three  primary  development  projects 
that  are  presently  In  progress. 

Twenty  State-owned  public  fishing  lakes 
containing  a  total  of  1,733  sxirface  acres 
have  been  constructed  by  the  Department 
of  Conservation  within  the  past  13  years. 
These  lakes  were  constructed  m  those  coun- 
ties of  the  State  that  were  deficient  In  public 
fishing  waters  and  recreational  areas.  Nine- 
teen of  these  lakes  have  been  opened  to 
public  fishing  for  periods  of  1  to  12  years 
and  have  provided  a  total  of  1,500,000  fisher- 
man-trips during  which  approximately  6  mil- 
lion fish  weighing  1 ,900,000  pounds  have  been 
caught. 

A  total  of  57  public  access  areas  including 
paved  boat  laxinchlng  ramps  and  car  park- 
ing areas  have  been  constructed  by  the  De- 
partment dtirlng  the  past  5  years.  These 
areas  have  been  a  real  blessing  to  the  fisher- 
men, who  had  no  place  to  launch  their  boats 
or  park  their  cars  In  order  to  fish  their  fa- 
vorite streams  cw  lakes  prior  to  the  develop- 
ment of  these  areas.  Public  access  to  streams 
and  lakes  is  vital  to  the  fisherman  and.  In 
spite  of  the  number  of  areas  that  have  been  ,„., 
developed  to  date,  there  Is  still  a  great  need 
for  more  public  access  areas  throughout  the 
State. 

Alabama  fishermen  are  required  to  pur- 
chase a  fishing  license  to  fish  in  salt  water. 
The  funds  from  these  licenses  have  been 
used  for  the  construction  of  public  launch- 
ing areas  along  the  gulf  coast  and  for  the 
development  of  artificial  fishing  reefs.  These 
artificial  reefs  that  consist  of  old  car  bodies, 
concrete  blocks,  and  old  barges  concentrate 
salt-water  game  fish  such  as  red  snapper. 
Fishermen  who  fish  over  these  artificial  reefs 
consistently  make  good  catches  of  red  snap- 
per and  other  salt-water  fish.  In  these  same 
areas  there  was  little  or  no  fishing  prior  to 
the  construction  of  the  reefs. 

As  mentioned  previously,  fish  management 
is  a  rather  complex  science  and  there  are  no 
"short  cuts"  to  good  fish  production.  Poor 
fishing  in  many  of  Alabama's  lakes  and 
streams  has  been  caused  by  a  combination  of 
factors  mcluding  siltatlon,  pollution,  rough 
fish,  and  low  fertUity.  Pishing  in  these 
waters  cannot  be  materially  Increased  until 
these  factors  limiting  fish  production  are 
controlled  or  eliminated.  Also,  many  of  tiie 
streams  in  Alabama  do  not  produce  large 
yields  of  game  fish  because  of  their  physical 
characteristics  which  are  unsuitable  for 
game  fish  habitats. 

Pollution  is  the  major  factor  limiting  fish 
production  in  many  Alabama  streams.  In- 
dustrial pollution  has  been  particularly 
damaging  in  streams  that  are  located  adja- 
cent to  the  Industrial  areas  of  Mobile,  Tusca- 
loosa, Gadsden,  Birmingham,  Anniston  and 
in  many  small  communities  having  chemical, 
textUe,  mining,  and  lumber  Industries.  A 
large  number  of  communities  and  cities 
throughout  the  State  discharge  various 
quantities  of  raw  domestic  sewage  into  near- 
by streams  or  impoundments.  In  some  cases, 
this  has  made  large  areas  of  waters  unsuit- 
able for  fish  or  fishing. 

The  general  use  of  pesticides  and  agricul- 
tural Insecticides  have  caused  severe  flsh 
kills  in  many  streams  and  lakes  during  the 
I>ast  12  years.  These  i>esticldes  and  InsecU- 
cides  should  always  be  used  with  extreme 
caution  near  waters  because  they  are  ex- 
tremely toxic  to  fish  and  fish  food  organlsma. 
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The  flsh  populations  of  the  majority  of  the 
large  Impounded  public  lakes  and  streams  in 
Alabama  consist  predominantly  of  rough  or 
nongame  fish.  At  the  present  time,  legalized 
commercial  fishing  is  the  only  practical 
method  of  removing  these  competitive  spe- 
cies from  public  waters. 

Low  fertility  Is  one  of  the  major  causes  of 
low  fish  production  and  poor  fishing  in  many 
streams  and  lakes  of  the  State.  The  natursd 
fertility  of  streams  or  impoundments  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  fertility  of  their  water- 
sheds. Therefore,  the  fertility  of  these  waters 
will  increase  as  soil  erosion  is  effectively  con- 
trolled. 

Much  time  and  money  will  be  required  to 
control  the  factors  limiting  fish  production  in 
streams  and  lakes  of  Alabama.  Pollution 
may  be  corrected  to  a  great  extent  by  legisla- 
tion and  rough  fish  can  be  practically  con- 
trolled by  commercial  fishing.  However,  im- 
provement of  soil  erosion  and  low  fertility 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  wise  land  use 
and  sound  soil  conservation  practices. 

Alabama  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  such 
a  vast  amount  of  water.  The  State  has  about 
30.000  miles  of  streams  containing  110,000 
acres  plus  400,000  acres  of  large  impovmd- 
ments  (reservoirs) ,  85,000  acres  of  ponds  and 
small  lakes  and  500,000  ceres  of  brackish 
waters.  This  Is  a  total  of  about  1,100,000 
acres  of  water.  All  of  these  waters  plus  the 
new  ponds  and  lakes  that  are  now  being  con- 
structed in  the  State  each  year  are  capable  of 
supplying  ample  fishing  for  Alabama  sport 
fishermen  now  and  in  the  future  provided 
they  are  properly  managed. 

The  department  of  conservation  recognizes 
Its  obligation  to  the  fishermen  of  Alabama 
and  has,  therefore,  employed  the  best  trained 
fishery  biologists  available  for  managing  the 
State's  waters.  All  of  Us  ^triet  fishery 
biologists  have  master  of  science  degrees 
in  fisheries  management  and  are  dedicated  to 
the  objective  of  improving  fishing  in  all  of 
the  State's  waters.  In  order  that  fishery 
biologists  may  better  serve  the  fishing  public 
and  more  efficiently  conduct  fisheries  re- 
search and  management,  a  total  of  seven  dis- 
tricts have  been  set  up.  At  least  one  fishery 
biologist  is  stationed  in  each  of  the  districts. 
Each  biologist  is  primarily  responsible  for 
the  fisheries  management  and  research  in  his 
respective  district. 

The  above  Information  gives  only  a  brief 
summary  of  the  work  being  conducted  by  the 
fisheries  section  of  the  game  and  fish  di- 
vision in  its  efforts  to  provide  good  fishing 
to  Alabamians  who  enjoy  this  fine  sport. 
Fisheries  research,  management  and  develop- 
ment projects  must  be  continued  and  ex- 
panded if  Alabama  fishermen  are  to  con- 
tinue to  retiu-n  from  a  fishing  trip  with  a 
smile  on  their  face.     Surely  they  will. 


Resolutions  of  Upper  Missouri  Water 
Users  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Upper  Missouri  Water  Users  Association, 
meeting  in  Billings,  Mont.,  on  December 
9  and  10,  1964,  In  several  concise  resolu- 
tions stated  the  needs  of  water  users 
in  the  four  States  represented  in  the 
association — Montana,  Wyoming.  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 

Their  recommeiTdations  concern  Fed- 
eral land  and  water  research  activities, 
reclamation  law  and  procedures,  sugar- 


beet  allotments,  and  relations  between 
individual  States  and  Irrlg^ition  districts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nine  resolutions  be  printed  In  the  ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record; 
and  I  commend  them  to  the  Meml)ers  of 
the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution   1 — Expanded  Research  and 
axtthorization  program 

Whereas  the  growth  and  development  In 
the  West,  particularly  In  the  Upper  Missouri 
River  Basin  of  the  Great  Plains,  has  been 
based  on  agriculture  in  which  the  utiliza- 
tion of  water  resources  for  irrigation  has  been 
an  important  factor;  and 

Whereas  the  food  and  fiber  produced  in 
this  Great  Plains  area  has  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  and  strength  of  the 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  economy  of  this  region  wiU 
continue  to  be  basically  an  e.gTicultural  one 
and  its  future  growth  and  stability  will  be 
dependent  on  full  development  of  the  irri- 
gation potential  of  the  area;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  vital  that  future  planning 
for  development  and  utilization  of  the  water 
resources  in  the  Upper  Missouri  River  Basin, 
recognize  the  intiportance  of  Irrigation  to  the 
Upper  Missouri  River  Basin  and  provide  for 
the  fvill  development  of  tbe  feasible  and 
sound  irrigation  potential  of  the  area  by 
earmarking  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  avail- 
able water  resources  for  this  pvirpose:    and 

Whereas  a  need  exists  in  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  States  for  additional  study 
and  research  directed  to  fully  determine  the 
value  of  irrigation  to  the  economy  of  the 
region  and  Nation  because  of  the  increased 
and  stabilized  wealth  that  will  be  created 
from  its  development;  and 

Whereas  the  operating  irrigation  projects 
of  the  upper  basin  have  a  vital  interest  in 
the  authorization  and  enabling  legislation  of 
new  projects  as  a  precedent  leading  to  the 
recognition  of  the  multipurpose  benefits  pro- 
vided by  tlie  existing  project  without  the 
particii>ation  of  the  beneficiaries  enjoying 
such  multipurpose  uses;  and 

Whereas  a  need  exists  for  enlisting  the 
cooperation  and  support  of  other  Interested 
organizations  and  agencies  in  bringing  all 
the  resources  of  our  irrigated  agriculture  to 
bear  on  these  problems:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Upper  Missouri  Water 
Users  Association  in  convention  duly  as- 
sembled in  Billings,  Mont.,  this  9th  and  10th 
day  of  December  1964,  That  this  association 
urges  the  four  States  represented  by  the 
association    and    all    reclamation    States    to: 

1.  Join  forces  in  a  coordinated  effort  to 
compile,  assemble,  and  examine  existing  re- 
search data  relating  to  the  value  of  irrigation 
to  the  economy  with  the  view  of  defining 
and  conducting  new  research  in  this  field 
.IS  needed  so  as  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
documentation  reflecting  the  views  of  the 
States  on  the  value  of  and  need  for  irriga- 
tion development  in  the  Upper  MisFouri 
River  Basin  and  in  the  West;  and 

2.  Utilize  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
funds  that  will  be  available  to  the  States 
under  Public  Law  88-379  for  such  research 
activity;  and 

3.  Seek  to  have  State  funds  and  resources 
made  available  for  this  research  activity  to 
assure  that  the  in  teres  t-s  of  the  States  and 
the  region  in  future  water  raeources  develop- 
ment plans  will  be  recognleed  and  served; 
and 

4.  Join  forces  In  a  coordinated  program 
whereby  western  irrigated,  agriculture  can 
speak  with  one  authoritative  voice  in  the 
forums  of  the  policymakers  and  legislators 
of  the  land  relating  to  water  resources  de- 
velopment; be  it  further 

Resolved.  Tliat  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Governors  of  the  States 
of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Norti  Dakota,  and 


South  Dakota,  and  to  institutions  or  agencies 
In  said  States  which  are  or  will  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  land  and  water 
research  activities,  the  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation,  and  the  Missouri  River  B,;sin 
planning  officer  for  the  Department  ot  Uie 
Interior. 


Resoltjtion  2 — ^Determine  Acbeagk  c> 
Irrigable  Land 

\\Taereas  the  provisions  of  the  existing  ex- 
cess land  laws  are  too  inflexible  and  ni  t  in 
keeping  with  present  economic  and  farm 
management  requirements  on  many  of  the 
irrigation  projects;  and 

Whereas  piecemeal  legislation  has  beei:  en- 
acted on  various  projects  to  recognize  and 
relieve  this  situation;  and 

Whereas  an  economic  size  of  irrigated  farm 
is  related  to  the  limitations  of  soil,  clin;:ue 
and  location:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  existing  law  should  be 
amended  to  still  retain  the  fundamental  ob- 
jectives of  the  Federal  reclamation  law  but 
to  permit  the  Secretary  to  determine  the 
acreage  of  irrigable  land  which  shall  be  con- 
sidered an  economic  family-sized  farm  ;ind 
nonexcess  for  ptxrposes  of  water  deliver-. 

Resolltion  3 — Greater  Technical 
Service  Needed 

Whereas  considerable  technical  serviLc  is 
needed  Inside  the  farmers  fence  on  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  projects;  and 

Whereas  these  technical  services  Including 
soil  and  engineering  surveys  are  needed  for 
proper  and  efficient  distribution  and  applica- 
tion of  irrigation  water  which  will  best  suit 
a  practical  farming  system  of  crop  and  live- 
stock enterprises  and  will  conserve  Irriga- 
tion water  and  reduce  seepage;  and 

Whereas  farm  operators  can  best  obtain 
such  technical  services  by  cooperating  with 
the  local  soil  conservation  district  and  with 
these  services  can  develop  a  basic  soil  and 
water  conservation  plan;  and 

Whereas  such  technical  service  is  not  .;•.  .lU- 
able  in  sufficient  quantities  through  soil  con- 
servation districts  because  of  demand  for 
technical  services  throughout  soil  cor.:=crva- 
tion  districts  and  only  a  proporti'iiiate 
amount  can  be  made  available  within  V  i.in- 
daries  of  reclamation  pwojects;  and 

Whereas  the  early  availability  of  dfalcri 
farm  plans  prepared  by  the  Soil  Con.-uva- 
tion  Service  would  enable  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  design  and  construct  n.ore 
efficient  water  delivery  service  to  eacli  firm 
unit  at  a  very  considerable  saving  Ir,  cor. 
to  the  Federal  Government:  Now,  then  ;oie 
t)elt 

Resolved,  That  the  Upper  Missouri  Water 
Users  Association  favor  the  inclusion  of  a 
line  item  in  the  appropriation  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  to  provide  for  ac  iler- 
ated  technical  assistance  to  be  used  only  a? 
needed  In  soil  conservation  districts  on  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  project-s  throughcnit  the 
Nation;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  officers  of  the  Upper  -Mis- 
souri Water  Users  Association  are  l.treby 
authorized  to  take  any  action  toward  'l.i' 
end  which  they  deem  desirable;  and  ix-  ;: 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolv.-ior. 
shall  be  sent  to  all  members  of  tlir  four- 
States'  congressional  delegation,  the  NaTionri 
Reclamation  Association,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, the  Soil  Conservation  Service  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  Washington 
DC,  also  to  the  State  reclamation  ;..?:<•:- 
atlons  and  the  State  associations  of  so;l  con- 
servation districts  In  the  17  Western  i-aTf-^ 


Resolution  4 — Soil,  Water,  A^n 
Related  Research 
Whereas  the  continuation  and  exp  n?ion 
of  a  comprehensive  soil  and  water  research 
program  through  which  basic  data  relating 
to  Irrigation  and  agriculture  can  be  conipiifd 
are  essential;  and 
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Whereas  such  research  activities  should 
be  directed  to  the  more  efficient  use  of  our 
water  and  land  resource  and  alternative 
uses  of  existing  and  new  crops  to  provide 
farmers  with  additional  Income  to  match 
increasing  costs  and  at  the  same  time  assure 
the  production  of  an  abundance  of  food  and 
fiber  for  the  population  of  this  Nation:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Upper  Missouri  Water 
Users  Association,  That: 

1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
urged  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  im- 
plement the  expanded  program  dealing  with 
soil  and  water  research  set  forth  In  Public 
Law  88-379  Expanded  Water  Research  State 
Colleges. 

2.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  urged 
to  give  a  high  priority  to  such  an  expanded 
soil   and   water  research   program. 


Resolution  5 — Application  op  Rental  to 
Construction  Charge 

Whereas  certain  lands,  within  the  bound- 
aries of  irrigation  districts,  such  as  isolated 
tr.vcts  that  are  not  suitable  for  irrigation, 
have  been  withdrawn  by  the  United  States 
for  reclamation  purposes;  and 

Whereas  such  lands  are  leased  by  the 
United  States  to  the  irrigation  districts  for 
releasing  to  water  users  within  such  districts 
that,  in  the  case  of  several  projects  In  this 
region,  has  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of 
credits  from  land  sales,  rentals,  and  other 
miscellaneous  revenues;  and 

Whereas  said  lands,  in  most  cases,  are  a 
natural  and  necessary  part  of  the  units  for 
which  they  are  leased  and  to  the  economy 
and  operation  of  the  irrigation  district,  and 
the  revenues  derived  from  such  lands  should 
be  applied  to  the  construction  obligation  of 
the  district  concerned:  Now,  therefore,  t>e  it 

Resolved  by  the  Upper  Missouri  Water 
U.-'C's  Association,  That  this  association  xu-ge 
the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation  to  take 
such  action  to  establish  procedures  whereby 
all  rents  and  revenues  received  from  such 
lands  shall  be  applied  to  the  current  con- 
struction obligation  of  the  irrigation  district 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  actual  obliga- 
tion of  the  district  is  to  the  total  cost  of  the 
facilities  constructed  for  the  district. 


Resolution  6 — Sale  of  State  Lands  Within 
Irrigation  Districts 

Whereas  lands  owued  by  States  within  the 
boundaries  of  irrigation  districte  are  served 
by  canals,  laterals,  headgates,  and  other 
structures  which  are  part  of  the  district 
worlds;  and 

Whereas  such  land  Is  not  assessable  for 
operation  and  maintenance  and  repayment 
of  construction  costs  and  does  not  other- 
wise contribute  a  proportionate  share  toward 
the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of 
district  works;  and 

Whereas  such  land  does  have  infestations 
of  noxioxis  weeds  and  drainage  problems;  and 

Whereas  such  land  is  not  assessable  for 
suijport  of  local  weed  control  and  drainage 
districts;  and 

Whereas  such  lands  are  a  detriment  to 
the  management  of  a  district  and  an  unfair 
financial  burden  to  the  owners  of  other  lands 
in  irrigation  districts:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  State  land  boards  be 
requested  and  urged  to  offer  for  sale  aU 
St  a  to- owned  lands  which  lie  within  the 
boundaries  of  irrigation  districts. 

Resolution  7 — Increase  in  Crop  Allotments 
Whereas  the  small  farmer,  typical  of  Irri- 
gation projects.  Is  limited  In  his  abUity  to 
support  his  family  because  of  restrictive 
allotments  of  certain  crops:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

li'-solved  by  the  Upper  Missouri  Water 
V^c-s  Association.  That  this  association 

1  Supports  the  allocation  of  any  future 
increase  in  allotments  to  the  snuOl  farmer 

and 


2.  Urges  that  allotment  acreage  assigned 
to  land  that  Is  acquired  for  highways,  reser- 
voirs, (M-  other  developments,  be  retained  and 
distributed  among  the  small  farmers  In  the 
region  or  areas  where  such  developments 
take  place;  and 

3.  Oppose  any  new  restrictions  on  the  pro- 
duction of  sugarbeets  In  oiu-  four-State  area. 


Resolution  8 — Endorsement  or  NRA 
Resolution 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Upper  Missouri 
Water  Users  Association  support  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Association  resolutions 
passed  at  the  annual  meeting  In  Palm 
Springs,  Calif.,  in  general. 


Resolution  9 — Appreciation 
We,  the  members  of  the  Upper  Missouri 
Water  Users  Association,  express  our  sincere 
appreciation  to  Harold  Aldrlch,  regional  di- 
rector of  region  6,  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  the  many  members  of  his  capable  and 
efficient  staff  for  their  assistance  In  making 
the  meeting  of  this  association  a  success,  and 
to  the  many  participants  in  the  program  of 
this  convention  for  their  informative  and 
timely  presentation,  and  to  all  others  who 
assisted  in  making  the  arrangements  for  this 
meeting. 


Robert  P.  Bauman  Memorial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24.  1965 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 22.  1965.  the  city  of  CTncinnaU  lost 
one  of  its  most  dedicated  and  accom- 
plished civic  leaders,  my  good  friend 
Robert  P.  Bauman.  Only  38  years  old 
when  he  died,  Bob  Bauman  leaves  behind 
a  brilliant  record  of  achievement  and  tbe 
memory  of  a  deep,  abiding  friendship 
for  all  those  privileged  to  have  known 
him.  He  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  by 
his  friends  or  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity he  loved  and  served  so  well  dur- 
ing his  brief  span. 

A  successful  and  respected  business 
leader.  Bob  Bauman  was  immediate  past 
president  of  the  Cincinnati  Real  Estate 
Board  and  a  trustee  of  the  Ohio  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

A  sincere  humanitarian.  Bob  Bauman 
was  imtiring  in  his  work  to  aid  his  less 
fortunate  fellow  townsmen.  His  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  United  Appeal  and  other 
similar  programs  were  but  a  part  of  his 
major  contribution  in  making  Cincinnati 
a  better  place  to  live  for  all  its  citizens. 

Bob  Bauman  was  a  deeply  religious 
man,  a  member  of  the  board  of  stewards 
and  a  former  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Hyde  Park  Community 
Methodist  Church  in  Cincinnati.  He 
was  also  a  man  loyal  to  those  traditions 
and  institutions  which  had  helped  shape 
and  enrich  his  own  life,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  his  beloved  alma  mater,  the 
University  of  Cincinnati. 

I  think  of  all  the  tributes  we  might 
pay  to  Bob  as  a  civic  leader,  the  one  he 
would  most  appreciate  Is  the  fact  that 
he  did  great  credit  to  his  university.  He 
always  to<*  deep  pride  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati  as  being  the  finest  of 
America's  municipaUy  owned  Institutions 


of  higher  learning.  His  personal  rec- 
ord as  a  product  of  the  university  will 
serve  as  a  source  of  pride  and  inspiration 
for  all  those  who  cherish  that  great  in- 
stitution as  Bob  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  23,  1965. 
the  Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-Star  fea- 
tured a  column  on  Bob  Bauman  by  one 
of  its  staff  members.  Bob  Heidler.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  insert  this  arti- 
cle Into  the  Congressional  Record: 
"Gentleman  Bob"  Is  Lamented 

Robert  P.  Bavunan,  38,  partner  with  his 
father  In  the  Oscar  E.  Bauman  &  Co.,  Real- 
tors, and  immediate  past  president  of  the 
Cincinnati  Real  Estate  Board,  died  Thurs- 
day. Bob  was  fuU  of  honors  earned  in  his 
industry  and  with  the  Home  Builders  Associ- 
ation, of  which  he  was  member,  and  in  many 
civic  enterprises  and  In  Methodist  church 
work. 

At  Invitation  of  the  Poet  &  Times-Star, 
the  following  tribute  was  written  for  this  ex- 
pert on  homes,  and  as  a  note  of  sympathy  to 
his  famUy,  by  Thomas  Dooley,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  board. 

"He  was  our  friend.  We  were  privileged 
to  have  known  him.  He  was  a  gentle  man. 
kind  and  gracious  In  manner.  His  constant 
smile  reflected  his  personality  of  charm  and 
happiness. 

"He  was  a  strong  man — firm  In  allegiance 
to  principles  of  honesty  and  Integrity  by 
which  he  directed  both  his  private  and  pub- 
lic life. 

"He  was  a  humble  man,  ever  mindful  of 
the  expendabUlty  of  man's  earthly  life  and 
work  compared  with  the  destiny  of  his 
eternity. 

"He  was  a  proud  man.  Justifiably,  who 
worked  for  the  merits  of  his  country,  his 
State,  his  Industry,  and  his  company. 

"He  was  a  leader,  who  sbuwl  unselfishly 
of  his  many  talents  In  behalf  of  the  profes- 
sion he  loved  and  who  blazed  the  path  of 
righteousness  tempered  with  justice  and 
charity. 

"He  was  a  follower,  who  pursued  the  truth, 
as  he  saw  the  truth. 

"Be  shaU  be  missed  and  remembered. 

"May  Almighty  Okxl  grant  to  him  eternal 
rest  and  to  his  lovely  wife  and  delightfxil 
chUdren,  tender  sympatiiy  and  understand- 
ing." 


A  Topiy-Turvy  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B«AURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

or  OUBGOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1965 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  assistant  rabbi  of  Temple  Israel,  in 
Boston,  is  Harvey  J.  Fields,  an  Orego- 
nian,  whose  family  are  still  ccmstituents 
of  mine.  He  has  called  my  attention  to 
an  interesting  reprint  of  an  article  en- 
titled, "A  Topsy-Turvy  World,"  written 
by  Rabbi  David  Polish,  of  Evanston, 
HI.    I  read  from  the  article: 

There  is  a  world  out  In  space  which  Is  an 
exact  dtq>llcate  of  our  own.  •  •  •  Billions 
of  dollars  are  spent  by  governments  on  the 
conqviest  of  disease.  Over  the  years,  nations 
have  poured  their  resovu-oes  Into  medical 
research;  and  today  no  cancer,  no  vascular 
disease,  no  kidney  aliments  •   •   •  exists. 

The  thoughtful,  but  tongue-in-cheek, 
article  concludes  as  follows: 

People  are  grumbling  that  under  such  a 
policy  there  will  never  be  a  war. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Rabbi  Polish's  article  entitled. 
"A  Topsy-Turvy  World."  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  TopsT-TuBVT  World 

There  Is  a  world  out  in  space  whlcb  la  an 
exact  duplicate  of  otir  own.  It  la  populated 
with  men  and  women  like  ourselves.  They 
live  m  countries  like  our  own.  They  conduct 
business  and  raise  families.  They  live  under 
various  economies  and  governments,  and 
are  divided  Into  different  national,  religious 
and  racial  groups.  They  differ  In  only  one 
respect.  In  each  country  there  is  a  patho- 
logical obsession  with  h\unan  welfare.  As  a 
result,  over  60  jjercent  of  the  national 
budgets  are  devoted  to  a  compulsive  and 
hysterical  desire  toward  sheltering  life  from 
the  normal  ravages  of  human  existence 
which  we  accept  more  stoically.  Billions  of 
dollars  are  spent  by  governments  on  the 
conquest  of  disease.  Over  the  years,  nations 
have  poured  their  resources  into  medical 
research;  and  today  no  cancer,  no  vascular 
disease,  no  kidney  aliments,  no  degenerative 
disease  exists.  Unheard  of  srims  are  spent 
by  governments  on  housing.  They  have  so 
tortured  their  fiscal  policies  that  slums  and 
blight  are  unheard  of.  They  are  so  over- 
protective  of  their  children  that  they  overpay 
teachers,  and  training  schools  for  teachers 
have  to  turn  candidates  away.  The  per- 
verseness  of  these  conditions  reaches  its 
greatest  height  in  their  legislation  against 
all  private  charities  In  behalf  of  human  wel- 
fare. The  outlawing  of  private  charity  has, 
of  course,  stifled  the  philanthropic  Instincts 
of  the  people. 

There  la  only  one  exception  to  this  re- 
striction against  private  benevolence.  Since 
the  national  budgets  are  so  swollen  with 
welfare  appropriations,  there  is  little  left  for 
national  defense.  It  therefore  becomes  nec- 
essary for  private  citizens  to  raise  money  for 
armaments.  Thousands  of  private  organiza- 
tions exist  for  this  purpose  alone.  There  are 
clubs  to  buy  guns  through  raffles.  People 
stand  with  tlncups  on  street  corners  to  col- 
lect coins  for  the  purchase  of  hand  grenades. 
Drives  are  conducted  to  acquire  tanks.  There 
are  tag  days  for  military  aircraft.  Ctousln 
clubs  spKjnsor  dances  to  buy  \inlforms.  The 
national  governments  simply  neglect  the 
problem  of  defense  and  let  the  burden  fall 
on  private  agencies.  But  the  Inadequacy  of 
this  system  Is  apparent  to  all.  People  are 
grtunbllng  that  under  such  a  policy  there 
wUl  never  be  a  war. 

— Rabbi  DAvm  Polish, 
Beth  Emet  Temple,  Evanston,  III. 


The  British  Empire,  as  It  Recedes,  Leaves 
a  Heritage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  New  Castle,  Ind., 
Courier-Times  editor  of  February  18, 
1965: 

The  British  Empire,  as  It  Recedes,  Leaves 
A  Heritage:  The  Commonwealth  Is  Par- 
ticularly Interesting  Phenomenon 

As  the  Roman  Empire  receded  It  left  in 
Its  wake  a  heritage  of  law,  civil  administra- 


tion, and  Christianity  throughout  western 
Europe.  Roman  (Romance)  languages,  of 
course,  were  to  spread  from  Italy,  France, 
and  Spain  to  Latin  America  and  elsewhere. 
This  heritage  became  the  broad  foundation 
of  Western  civilization,  and  the  cultural 
basis,  too,  for  such  developments  as  the  Eu- 
ropean Conununlty. 

Today  the  British  Empire  Is  receding,  and 
the  heritage  it  leaves  Is  altogether  as  re- 
markable. The  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
Is  a  spiritual  and  cultural  link  that  still 
binds  700  million  people  together,  acltnowl- 
edglng  the  Queen  as  a  "symbol  of  the  free 
association  of  the  Independent  member  na- 
tions, and  as  such  the  head  of  the  Com- 
monwealth." In  addition  the  Queen  Is  rec- 
ognized as  the  head  of  state  by  12  of  the  19 
Independent  Commonwealth  countries;  the 
remaining  7  are  republics. 

Britain's  great  gift  to  them  (and  to  us,  of 
course,  and  all  the  world)  Is  parliamentary 
government  by  which  the  people  are  gov- 
erned through  their  elected  representatives. 
But  there  is  also  the  English  language,  which 
the  British  Empire  spread  so  effectively  that 
It  Is  the  predominant  language  of  the  world. 
And  then  there  Is  the  Brltlato  system  of  jus- 
tice that  has  been  carried  almost  every- 
where. 

Formerly  there  were  considerable  trade 
advantages  to  belonging  to  the  Common- 
wealth, but  the  general  lowering  of  trade 
barriers  and  the  expansion  of  world  com- 
merce has  made  Commonwealth  countries 
less  dep>endent  upon  trade  preferences.  The 
loss  of  economic  advantage,  however,  seems 
to  make  no  difference  In  their  sense  of  unity. 
Commonwealth  countries  are  proud  of  their 
ties,  which  are  mainly  ties  of  culture  and 
the  Commonwealth  is  one  of  the  Important 
and  significant  political  entities  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  political  en- 
titles are  responsible  and  responsive  to  the 
laws  of  organisms  as  contrasted,  for  Instance, 
with  the  laws  of  physics.  They  are  born, 
grow,  develop,  adapt,  and  have  varying  life 
spans  like  the  biological  world.  Like  the 
biological  world,  too.  the  rule  Is  Infinite 
variety.  As  no  two  leaves  tre  exactly  alike, 
neither  are  any  two  nations.  There  was  a 
time  when  we  had  dlnosauers,  and  there  was 
a  time  when  we  had  city  states — and  the 
territory  between  the  walls  of  one  city  and 
that  of  another  came  under  no  authority. 

In  our  OV.T1  time  we  are  wltne.sslng  the 
efforts  of  nations  to  change  and  adapt  to  a 
changing  world.  There  also  are  some  new 
political  manifestations:  Tlie  growing  con- 
BCloiisness  of  area  loyallties  as  in  the  .Arab 
States,  the  European  Community,  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States;  the  cre- 
ation of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  vital- 
ity of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Political  entitles  are  alwBjrs  babies  when 
they  are  born.  Just  as  people  are  babies  at 
birth.  It  Is  their  nature  to  require  time  for 
growth  and  development.  The  United  States 
was  a  century  old  before  it  attained  the  age 
of  responsibility.  The  U.N.  Is  having  growing 
pains  Just  now.  The  Commonwealth,  be- 
cause It  is  older,  and  because  there  is  no 
other  political  organism  Just  like  It,  Is  par- 
tlcvUarly  Interesting. 


Proposed    Empire    State    Building    Com- 
memorative Stamp 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1965 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  the  Em- 
pire State  Building  Is  known  throughout 


the  world,  and  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
outstanding  symbols  of  America.  Mil- 
lions of  visitors  from  America  as  well  as 
visitors  from  overseas  have  visited  the 
Empire  State  Building  and  its  observa- 
tories. The  building  has  become  in  the 
eyes  and  minds  of  millions  of  people  all 
over,  a  symbol  of  New  York,  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  of  America  under  which  it  was 
built.  A  request  has  been  made  of  the 
Post  OfBce  Department  to  issue  a  5  cent 
commemorative  Empire  State  Building 
U.S.  postage  stamp  commemorating  the 
35th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
world's  tallest  building  in  1966. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  formal  request,  which  is  being 
made  to  the  postal  authorities,  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  request 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recurd, 
as  follows : 

Empire  State  Building, 

New  York.  N.Y. 
To:  UJS.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
Formal  request:  Empire  State  Building  com- 
memorative 5-cent  postage  stamp. 

The  Empire  State  Building,  a  towering 
monument  to  creative  Ingenuity  and  the 
Aiiierican  free  enterprise  system,  respectfully 
submits  this  formal  request  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  5-cent  commemorative  Empire  Slate 
Building  U.S.  postage  stamp. 

Such  an  Issue  would  appropriately  com- 
memorate the  35th  anniversary  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  world's  tallest  building  In  1966. 

During  the  past  35  years.  Empire  State  has 
become  Identified  in  the  minds  of  millions 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  land- 
marks— a  symbol  of  America's  greatness  and 
technological  leadership  around  the  world. 
Because  its  soaring  presence  expresses  the 
American  way,  it  has  virtually  achieved  the 
status  of  a  public  Institution. 

When  persons  from  abroad  think  of  Amer- 
ica they  often  think  of  the  great  skyline 
of  our  largest  city  and  of  Its  Empire  S:;ite 
Building. 

Today,  the  New  York  City  structure  dr.tws 
nearly  2  million  visitors  annually  to  its 
famed  86th-  and  102d-floor  observatories. 
Here  these  millions  can  scan  a  five  State  Lirea 
for  80  miles — one  of  the  most  Inspiring  vist.is 
ever  fashioned  by  man.  At  the  same  time. 
the  Empire  State  Building  has  drawn  royal- 
ty, leading  heads  of  state  and  other  out- 
standing personages  of  the  past  four  dec  ;'JfcS 
on  a  pilgrimage  of  wonders  that  will  r.ever 
cease.  Both  the  Department  of  State,  the 
United  Nations,  and  other  agencies,  offiirJ, 
and  unofiBclal  frequently  make  It  the  first 
stop  when  they  have  distinguished  visitors 
who  want  to  see  New  York. 

In  a  word,  the  Empire  State  Buik^iig's 
1,472-foot  high  tower  of  steel  and  Its  10-nu:- 
Uon  bricks  rank  it  as  an  "eighth  wonder  of 
the  world,"  alongside  the  Eiffel  Tower,  tlie 
Statute  of  Liberty,  and  other  world  l.r.d- 
marks. 

In  historic  perspective,  the  Empire  .St.ate 
Building  arose  during  the  diflQcult  years  of 
1930-31,  when  the  Nation  faced  a  severe 
trial. 

It  required  men  of  vision  and  reso'..t  to 
transform  the  dream  of  the  world's  tu';.''st 
structure  into  reality.  In  this  sense,  the 
building  was  fashioned  under  our  free  en- 
terprise system:  Behind  its  vision  and  rc.-.lity 
were  real  estate,  construction,  and  busi:-.rss- 
men  pooling  their  talents  and  resources  in 
one  of  the  most  daring  construction  enter- 
prises ever  undertaken.  Men  such  as  .Alfred 
Smith,  four  times  Governor  of  New  York 
State. 

It  Is  in  the  spirit  of  men  such  as  this— as 
well  as  the  many  smaller  Investors  who  to- 
day hold  an  ownership  Interest  In  the  struc- 
ture— that   Empire   State    Building   can   be 
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termed  a  fitting  monvunent  to  the  American 
way  of  getting  things  done. 

During  recent  years,  U.S.  postal  authori- 
ties. In  Issuing  commemoratives,  have  been 
forging  into  entirely  new  areas,  honoring 
a  wide  range  of  cherished  American  values, 
such  as  wildlife,  music,  the  fine  arts  as  well 
as  events  and  battles  during  our  history. 

As  far  as  can  be  determined,  no  com- 
memorative Issue  has  ever  honored  the  free 
enterprise  concept — the  guiding  spirit  of  our 
prosperity  and  national  strength.  It  is  the 
judgment  of  those  submitting  this  proposal 
that  such  an  American  concept  would  serve 
as  a  fitting  subject  for  a  commemorative 
issue,  especially  during  an  era  when  our 
N.ition's  resources  are  committed  to  preserv- 
ing our  way  of  life  around  the  world. 

At  the  same  time,  it  Is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted that  the  Empire  State  Building  rep- 
resents one  of  the  most  significant  symbols 
of  America  In  the  eyes  of  millions  of  our 
friends  and  allies  In  Africa,  Asia,  Europe, 
ar.d  Latin  America. 

As  a  soaring  edifice  of  steel,  the  reproduc- 
tion of  Empire  State  on  a  stamp  would  serve 
as  an  attractive  graphic  commemorative 
issue.  Its  silhouette  would  be  recognizable 
instantly — anywhere. 

In  framing  this  proposal,  it  should  be 
noted  that  there  are  other  possible  avenues 
through  which  Empire  State  might  serve  as 
an  appropriate  subject  for  a  1966  commem- 
orative stamp  Issue. 

1.  The  building,  by  way  of  suggestion, 
could  be  related  to  varied  themes  concern- 
ing New  York  City  from  its  current  300th 
anniversary  to  other  aspects  of  the  city  or 
St.ite. 

2.  Perhaps  the  Post  OfBce  Department 
would  consider  using  the  Empire  State 
Building  as  a  symbol  to  commemorate  the 
tradesmen,  craftsmen  and  pioneers  of  the 
American  building  and  construction  indus- 
try which  has  so  transformed  America. 

In  setting  forth  this  formal  presentation 
for  an  Empire  State  Building  commemora- 
tive stamp  issue,  we  trust  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  will  seriously  consider  our 
proposal.  We  believe  It  worthy  of  favorable 
action,  and  will  cooperate  In  every  manner. 

It  la  our  understanding  that  this  requtst 
will  also  be  formally  submitted  by  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Department  to  the  Citizens  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee  for  their  consideration. 

Proposal  submitted  by: 

Robert  L.  Ltjert, 
General  Manager,  Empire  State  Building, 
New  York.  N.Y. 
This  16th  day  of  February  1965. 


Lesson  on  the  Welfare  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 

LV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Henry  J. 
Ta,\  lor  wrote  another  thought-provoking 
column  the  other  day  that  all  Members 
of  Congi-ess  should  note. 

The  article  =f ollows : 
Lf-,-,on  on  the  Welfare  State — All  Species 
OF  Everything  Differ 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Vellowstone  National  Park  rangers  warn 
tourists  not  to  feed  the  deer.  Deer  grad- 
u.al!y  lose  their  Initiative  and  end  up  unable 
to  feed  themselves  when  tourists  are  not 
there. 

Beavers  are  courageous.  They  also  prove 
again  that  some  animals  can  reason.     But 


do  not  build  dams  that  beavers  should  build 
tor  themselves.  ITiey  bloat  up  and  die  when 
pampered. 

Dont  feed  the  chipmunks  and  sqtiirrels. 
They  tend  to  assemble  into  crowds  in  the 
handout  localities  and  thereby  disturb 
Nature's  balance. 

Porcupines,  In  turn,  want  only  to  leave 
well  enough  alone.  They're  like  some  pvir- 
poseless  people  who  believe  the  only  way  to 
live  intelligently  is  to  have  no  purjxsse  in 
life,  and  would  not  take  a  steady  Job  if  you 
hit  them  over  the  head  with  a  club. 

Do  the  rangers'  warnings  contain  any 
warnings  about  the  full  extension  of  the  wel- 
fare state? 

Politicians  find  it  profitable  not  even  to 
admit  there  are  a  great  many  porcupines 
among  our  jobless.  In  truth,  a  lot  of  our 
hardcore  unemployment  Is  beyond  fiscal  pol- 
icy or  any  amount  of  tax  spending. 

Joblessness  Is  tragic  and  all  efforts  to  re- 
lieve it  are  good  efforts.  But  much  unem- 
ployment Is  on  a  par  with  the  mistaken  senti- 
mentality that  condones  crinUnallty  as 
chlefiy  society's  fault  and  dismisses  the  Indi- 
vidual from  responsibility,  an  Important  false 
reading  of  human  nature. 

Is  the  welfare  state  a  feasible  state,  or 
merely  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Government 
spenders? 

Apparently  our  leaders  also  refuse  to  eval- 
uate basic  human  differences  throughout  the 
world.  Yellowstone's  rangers  would  never 
make  that  dangerous,  costly  mistake;  you  can 
alwasrs  tell  a  wolf  from  a  dog.  A  wolf  never 
carries  Its  tall  higher  than  half-mast.  A  dog 
seldom  bites  the  hand  that  feeds  It.  Wolves 
will.  The  wolfpack  rule  Is  each  for  himself. 
They  do  not  all  attack  one  victim. 

On  some  mysterious  signal  each  leaps  at 
his  nearest  neighbor  and  the  slaughter  is  on. 
Don't  try  to  convert  them  to  friends  by  lar- 
gess. As  soon  as  you  cease  the  giving  a  wolf 
will   attack  you.     Wont  Naaser,  Tito.   »tc.? 

When  you  see  a  Yellowstone  bear  you  are 
looking  at  a  living  puzzle.  Beers  In  resort 
parks  grow  more  demanding  and  tmpredicta- 
ble  as  time  passes.  They  become  aggressive 
and  demand  more  and  more  handouts  and 
finally  use  force,  If  necessary,  to  get  what 
you've  made  them  used  to.  So  do  the  Rus- 
sian bears  in  the  Kremlin.  This  Is  a  weak- 
ness In  our  appeasement  policy  toward  the 
species  "homo  sovletlcus." 

A  lynx's  eyes  are  never  still.  Rangers  find 
the  wildcat  Incredibly  stealthy.  CcMnmtinists 
throughout  the  world  never  act  openly  if 
they  can  dispose  of  the  resistance  in  an  un- 
derhanded way. 

Don't  cajole  the  Yellowstone  motmtain 
Hon.  Even  the  most  ferocious  male  is  a 
henpeck  when  with  a  lioness,  and  whimpers 
docilely  In  her  tufted  ear.  But  both  will  fi- 
nally break  into  your  house  to  get  what 
you've  been  tossing  out.  Can  we  afford  not 
to  evaluate  countries  now  demanding  our 
dwindling  gold  instead  of  paying  their  debts? 

All  species  of  evenrthlng  differ,  among 
themselves  and  with  other  species  (lions 
bluff,  tigers  don't)  and  all  are  pygmies  com- 
pared to  the  whales  in  the  seas — these  giants 
which  are  completely  different  from  the  en- 
tire mass  of  land  mammals. 

Italian  Philosopher  Plctro  once  said  "we 
would  be  wiser  if  we  spent  more  time  analyz- 
ing how  humans  are  than  how  we  wish  they 
would  be." 

Yet  you  can  hardly  get  U.S.  policy  to  admit 
even  that  Swedes  are  different  from  Span- 
lards,  although  anyone  who  made  that  mis- 
take in  Stockholm  and  Madrid  would  be  out 
of  his  mind. 

This  Is  how  we  get  in  trouble  trying  to 
be  all  things  to  all  men,  In  foreign  aid  and 
even  in  alliances. 

We  brothers  and  sisters  on  this  earth  num- 
ber more  than  3  billion  souls.  If  we  would 
stop  pretending  mankind  Is  Identical  and 
that  nations  are  potentially  alike  (if  they 
Just  had  the  time  and  money)   and  simply 


spoke  as  a  good  friend  and  helper  In  the 
world,  we  would  help  more,  be  more  respected 
and  come  closer  to  our  mission  of  peace  and 
xinderstanding. 


Address  by  James  G.  Fatten  to  In£ana 
Farmers  Union  Convention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1965 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  the  Indiana  Farmers  Union 
at  its  convention  In  Indianapolis  had  as 
a  speaker  the  distingruished  farm  leader, 
James  G.  Patton,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union. 

Mr.  Patton  has  for  many  years  been  a 
leading  expert  on  problems  of  the  farm, 
and  not  alcme  on  economic  affairs.  His 
concern  for  the  life  and  betterment  of 
i-nral  America  is  well  known. 

In  his  Indiana  address,  Mr.  Patton 
discussed  farm  policy  and  national  leg- 
islation In  a  manner  which  makes  a 
reading  of  his  speech  useful  to  all  of  us 
who  are  struggling  with  the  fann  prob- 
lem. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address    of    James    G.    Patton    to    Indiana 

Farmers  Union  Convention,  Febrttast  3, 

1965,  Clatfool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  1nt>. 

As  the  89th  Congress  gets  to  work  on  a 
backlog  of  legislative  needs,  farm  families  are 
again  concerned  with  the  low  level  of  their 
earnings. 

This  Nation's  farm  programs  in  recent 
years  have  prevented  disastrous  declines  in 
prices  and  net  inccone  that  would  Iiave  taken 
place  in  the  absence  of  farm  programs.  But 
they  are  not  perfect  by  any  means,  and  need 
improving,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
farm  income  situation  Is  not  improving. 
This  is  the  Job  of  the  Congress  this  year, 
and  it  tias  the  unqualified  support  of  Farm- 
ers Union. 

I  do  not  sliare  the  point  of  view  that  farm 
programs  are  costing  too  much.  And  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  we  recognize  the  needs 
of  the  small  or  subsistence  fanner  as  well  as 
the  needs  of  the  farmers  who  market  in 
volume  in  the  commercial  market.  TTielr 
problems  are  different,  as  we  in  Farm«-s 
Union  have  long  recognized. 

It  will  take  our  Federal  Government  to  de- 
velop the  programs  needed  to  win  the  war 
against  poverty  and  to  get  parity  of  income 
for  the  so-called  commercial  farm  family. 
You  can  be  sure  that  Farmers  Union,  with 
the  backing  of  its  members,  will  lead  the 
fight  in  Congress  to  see  tiiat  sound,  work- 
able programs  are  enacted  into  law. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  in  the 
Farmers  Union  have  alwajrs  supported  pro- 
grams to  provide  for  protection  and  im- 
provement of  the  Income  of  all  the  people  in 
America.  Family  farmers  and  their  children, 
senior  citizens,  working  people,  and  main 
street  small  business. 

It  was  the  leadership  that  I  was  privileged 
to  give  as  president  of  Farmers  Union  that 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Policy  Committee  on  Pockets  of  Poverty  tliat 
paved  the  way  both  under  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Joiinson  to  the  development 
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of  meaningful  and  worthwhile  programs  to 
combat  poverty  in  our  Nation. 

Rural  America  has  16  million  of  the  S5 
nollUon  In  our  Nation  who  are  living  at 
poverty  levels.  The  Incidence  of  poverty  In 
niral  America  as  compared  to  the  Incidence 
of  poverty  in  urban  and  city  areas.  Is  twice 
as  high.  With  30  percent  of  the  population, 
rural  America  has  nearly  50  percent  of  the 
poverty.  Many  poverty-stricken  families  in 
niral  America  do  not  farm  on  a  large  enough 
scale  to  be  called  farmers.  I  would  hasten 
to  point  out,  however,  that  farm  programs 
are  of  benefit  to  all  families  in  agriculture 
who  market  commercial  products  from  their 
farms. 

Recently  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  in 
an  article  In  the  Saturday  Review  entitled 
"How  Much  Should  Government  Do?"  indi- 
cated that  almost  1  million  farmers  have 
gross  sales  of  over  $10,000  and  that  these 
million  farmers  had  an  average  net  income 
of  over  $9,500.  taking  into  account  all  farm 
and  nonfarm  earnings. 

Let's  look  at  these  figures. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  average  earnings 
of  the  top  million  farmers  is  $9,500,  not  all 
of  the  million  fairmers  were  as  fortunate  as 
to  earn  as  much. 

In  a  more  penetrating  analysis  of  the  sta- 
tistics on  which  the  Budget  Director  based 
his  conclusions,  it  is  found  that  only  about 
140.000  farmers  In  the  United  States — the 
top-Income  bracket  with  gross  sales  averag- 
ing $40,000  or  more — had  net  earnings  ap- 
proaching the  parity  level.  Instead  of  29 
percent  of  farmers  earning  parity  of  Income, 
only  about  8  percent  of  farmers  are  near  the 
parity  level.  And  this  top  bracket  would 
not  be  where  they  are  without  farm  pro- 
grams. 

The  185,000  farms  whose  gross  sales  fall 
between  $20,000  and  $40,000  are  further 
down  the  income  ladder  and  without  farm 
programs  would  be  in  economic  trouble. 

Every  grain  farmer  knows  that  it  takes 
gross  sales  of  from  $40,000  to  $50,000  worth 
of  grain  to  earn  $8,000  to  $10,000.  The  fact 
is  that  a  grain  farmer  is  doing  exceedingly 
well  to  net  $1  out  of  $5  of  gross  sales  alter 
all  expenses  are  paid. 

There  are  594,000  farmers  whose  gross  sales 
fall  between  $10,000  and  $20,000.  This  group 
Is  22  percent  below  the  level  of  parity  income. 

There  axe  609,000  farmers  whose  gross  sales 
average  between  $5,000  and  $10,000.  This 
group   fell  75  percent  below  parity  Income. 

Forty-three  percent  of  farm  families  have 
net  incomes  under  $3,000  as  contrasted  with 
only  seventeen  percent  of  nonfarm  families. 
The  $3,000  level  is  the  benchmark  for  meas- 
uring poverty.  These  farm  families  need 
more  farm  programs  to  raise  their  Incomes. 
But  cutting  the  budget  for  agriculture  does 
not  help  the  rural  poverty  stricken.  The 
most  obvious  result  of  cutting  farm  programs 
is  to  aggravate  the  rural  poverty  problem. 

To  say.  as  Mr.  Gordon  did,  that  1  million 
farmers  are  receiving  parity  income  is  to  dis- 
tort and  confuse  the  Income  picture  in  agri- 
culture. If  the  concern  of  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  is  chat  too  few  corporate  farmers 
are  getting  too  much  of  Government  aid,  I 
invite  him  tc  Join  in  our  effort  to  channel 
Government  aid  to  the  commercial  family- 
type  farmer.  This  would  make  a  lot  more 
sense  than  the  $428  million  cut  In  price 
support  and  commodity  programs  In  the 
1966  budget. 

I  have  called  upon  Congress  to  restore  the 
cut.  The  heartless  and  cruel  slicing  of  the 
USDA  budget  Is  apparently  the  result  of  the 
administration  heeding  the  advice  of  the 
out-of-step  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
ment.  Farm  organizations  almost  unani- 
mously repudiated  in  congressional  hearings 
the  Ul-conceived  and  fallacious  recommen- 
dations of  an  earlier  CED  report  to  drive  21/2 
million  farmers  out  of  agriculture.  Follow- 
ing these  hearings,  we  anticipated  that  the 
administration  would  support  the  efforts  of 
Farmers  Union  as  well  as  Members  of  Con- 


gress to  reach  goals  of  parity  income  and  a 
repopulized.  recapitalized,  revitalized,  rural 
America.  Now.  however,  we  find  that  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  Is  parading  CED  phi- 
losophy into  the  USDA  budget  and  using  It 
to  Justify  a  cut  in  farm  Income  and  in  the 
number  of  farmers. 

The  U.S.  farming  community  has  been 
progressive  in  lowering  costs  and  improving 
techniques.  Our  agricultura  is  a  dynamic 
industry  which  has  been  increasing  output 
per  man-year  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole.  In  this  last  quarter  cen- 
tury, agriculture  has  released  more  than  one- 
third  of  its  manpower  to  other  sections  of 
our  economy  and  to  the  pro<iuction  of  other 
goods  and  services. 

Our  agriculture  has  been  able  to  respond 
dramatically  to  a  national  cnll  for  produc- 
tion to  meet  the  requirements  of  two  major 
world  wars.  It  has  further  served  the  na- 
tional interest  by  furnishing  large  quanti- 
ties of  food  beyond  domestic  needs  for  the 
relief  of  hunger  in  other  nations.  Our  Na- 
tion has  been  able  to  furnish  thousands  of 
technical  experts  to  work  in  n^icultural  de- 
velopment in  the  less  developed  countries. 
This  capacity,  both  in  food  and  in  man- 
power, has  enabled  us  to  carry  out  our  for- 
eign policy  with  confidence  and  with  more 
competency  than  would  be  possible  if  food 
and  fiber  shortages  existed. 

Considering  the  benefits  th'at  our  Nation 
receives  from  abundant,  efficient  production 
of  food  and  fiber,  the  coet  otf  farm  subsidy 
and  control  programs  In  recent  years  is  far 
from  excessive. 

Studies  by  research  economists  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Iowa  State 
University,  Cornell  University,  Pennsylvania 
State  Univer.sity.  and  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity, Indicate  that  crop  acreage  control, 
price  support,  and  commodity  storage  pro- 
grams have  Increased  net  farm  Income  by 
something  like  $6  billion  per  year,  or  about 
100  percent  in  the  last  several  years.  This 
Increase  in  farm  Income  has  been  accom- 
plished at  a  pub'.ic  expenditure  of  less  than 
$3  billion  per  year. 

Because  of  the  inelastic  demand  for  farm 
products,  a  relatively  small  public  expendi- 
ture for  production  restraints  and  admin- 
istered prices  in  agriculture  has  made  pos- 
sible a  doubling  of  net  farm  income  over 
what  It  would  have  been  otherwise. 

If  this  seems  unjustified  on  grounds  of 
equity,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in- 
come per  person  living  on  farms  has  barely 
maintained  its  ratio  to  Income  per  person  In 
the  rest  of  the  country  In  the  last  15  years, 
despite  a  sharp  reduction  ia  farm  popula- 
tion. Farm  programs  have  enabled  farmers 
to  hold  their  own  In  relative  income  Instead 
of  suffering  what  surely  would  have  been  a 
drastic  decline  as  a  result  of  the  increase  In 
production. 

A  policy  of  higher  Incomes  to  commercial 
family  farm  agriculture  will  not  stop  the 
migration  of  high-cost  producers  out  of  the 
Indtistry.  Such  a  policy  would  help  strength- 
en a  system  of  agriculture  which  has  proved 
Its  worth. 

The  poverty  problem  in  rural  America  is  a 
different  problem.  It  is  a  n3tional  problem, 
Just  as  poverty  anj-where  is  a  national  prob- 
lem. It  can  and  should  be  met  through 
education,  a  market  basket  social  security 
program  that  automatically  adjusts  bene- 
fits to  a  cost-of-living  index,  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  medicare,  expanded  public 
and  private  health  services,  job  counseling, 
and  the  creation  of  new  job  openings 
through  a  jxjllcy  of  full  employment  and 
economic  expansion  to  Include  capital  Im- 
puts  Into  rural  America  In  sufficient  amount 
to  provide  the  capital  to  revitalize  and  re- 
capitalize rural  America.  This  poverty 
problem  Is  not  closely  related  to  the  com- 
mercial farm  problem.  If  the  subsistence  or 
least-productive  third  of  farmers  were  to 
leave  farming,  according  to  the  Department 


of  Agriculture,  it  would  have  little  effect  on 
the  total  market  supply  of  farm  products. 

What  kind  of  farm  policy? 

This  country  Is  rich  enough  that  It  cm 
choose  over  a  wide  range  of  farm  policy.  We 
can  afford  to  pay  for  a  high  degree  of  vol- 
untariness and  few  regulations.  If  that  is 
what  the  majority  of  farmers  want,  to  mai:i- 
tain  parity  price  and  parity  farm  income. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  t!;e 
v.ay  to  achieve  a  given  level  of  farm  Income 
at  *'the  least  governmental  ccst  is  through 
production  control.  The  most  expensive  wa;,- 
to  reach  a  given  Incime  target  in  terms  .f 
Government  cost  is  through  direct  paymenis. 

Our  farm  income  support  programs  hu.e 
been  compromises  between  these  extremes. 
Farm  Income  has  been  raised  partly  by  pro- 
duction restraints  and  supply  managenieixt. 
and  partly  by  direct  Government  payment?. 

In  seeking  a  higher  farm  income  goal,  v.e 
can  (1)  Increase  the  Government's  budpi.: 
for  direct  subsidies  to  farmers  or  (2)  tighten 
up  production  controls  to  increase  returns 
in  the  market  or  (3)  continue  to  combr„e 
these  two  approaches. 

Farmers  Union  in  Its  legislative  activities 
this  year  will  support: 

1.  More  effective  supply  management  pro- 
grams. This  does  not  rule  out  voluntary 
programs  where  farmers  prefer  this  approacr.. 

2.  Operation  of  farm  programs  In  ways  tlir.i 
will  preserve  strength  In  the  family  farm. 

3.  Establishment  of  CCC  commodity  loar.s 
to  reflect  prices  at  which  commodities  can 
be  readily  moved  Into  world  trade  channr'..=; 
making  up  the  difference  between  such  levels 
and  parity  Income  through  certificates  ant! 
or  direct  payments. 

4.  Conversion  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Into  a  banking  operation  with  c  1- 
operatlves  and  other  trade  groups  handlii'.g 
commodity  transactions,  and 

5.  Making  it  mandatory  that  CCC  not  se'.! 
any  commodity  below  120  percent  of  tLe 
loan  rate  plus  expenses. 

Marketing  orders  and  agreements  imder 
the  siipervislon  of  the  .  Government  should 
be  extended  to  other  commodities,  Includ- 
ing milk  for  manufactiu-lng. 

From  an  economic  standpoint.  It  mnk'^s 
little  difference  whether  we  make  greater  Ucc 
of  direct  payments  or  tighten  supply  man- 
agement and  r.aise  price  supports. 

At  this  point  It  is  appropriate  to  nfk 
whether  a  policy  of  Increasing  the  effective- 
ness of  the  policy  of  raising  farm  Income  .n.':d 
perhaps  In  the  process  market  prices  to  con- 
stmiers,  Is  politically  feasible.  The  answer  is 
clearly  yes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  AFL-CIO  consirt- 
ently  has  backed  farm  income  support  lecrS- 
lation  in  Congress.  Consumer  and  urban 
groups,  to  the  extent  that  they  have  taken  rm 
interest  in  agriculture  at  all,  have  been  more 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  poverty  in 
agriculture — migratory  farm  labor  problems. 
the  absence  of  welfare  legislation  for  farm- 
workers— than  in  food  prices.  The  National 
Consumers  League,  for  example,  testifying  in 
Congress  on  farm  labor  and  rural  poverty  in 
1964,  argued  that  the  consumer  could  well  ;.i'- 
ford  the  increase  in  cost  of  food  that  micrht 
accrue  through  providing  a  mlnlmtmi  w.  ge 
and  better  living  conditions  for  farm  labor- 
ers. 

The  truth  Is  that  practically  all  the  'Ob- 
jection to  farm  production  controls  con.cs 
from  certain  farm  organizations  and  agricul- 
ture-related Industries,  which  have  a  stake  in 
large  volume  farm  production,  and  from 
theorists  who  see  such  regulations  as  beyond 
the  pale  of  prescribed  doctrine  of  free  enter- 
prlce.  Farm  organizations  in  some  cr.=ea 
have  argued  that  consumer  antagonism  ro- 
qulred  a  reduction  In  farm  controls.  Th:re 
has  been  talk  of  farm  price  support  legisla- 
tion being  a  "bread  tax"  on  consumers.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  this  prot-ost 
does  not  come  from  consumers.  Further- 
more,   when    a    national    farm    organization 
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based  its  attack  on  the  wheat-cotton  bill  on 
the  charge  that  the  wheat  program  Involved 
a  "bread  tax,"  I  called  together  a  meeting  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress,  with  labor, 
{arm,  and  consxuner  groups.  The  facts  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting  resulted  in  complete 
understanding  and  agreement  so  that  when 
the  meeting  ended  the  "bread  taxi'  charge 
was  a  dead  Issue.  The  proof  Is  that  over  90 
percent  of  the  city  Democrats  voted  with 
Farmers  Union  for  the  bill. 

We  have  xinity  in  agriculture  when  24  na- 
tior.al  farm  and  commodity  organizations  sit 
down  together,  as  happened  2  weeks  ago,  and 
draft  a  strong  family  farm  statement.  More- 
over, we  have  friends  In  the  towns  and  cities 
who  understand  that  the  economic  welfare 
of  farmers  and  working  men  and  women  are 
closely  Interlocked. 

This  Is  the  hope  we  in  rural  America  have 
for  the  future  toward  the  development  of 
programs  to  wipe  out  j>overty  wherever  it 
exists,  and  toward  the  goal  of  parity  income 
for  otu-  family  farm  agriculture. 


Splendid  Job,  Jaycees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity at  this  time  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  Jaycees  in  the  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  area  for  their  outstanding  work 
in  the  field  of  governmental  affairs. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  recent 
successful  effort  known  as  "Operation 
Cleansweep,"  in  behalf  of  cleaner  elec- 
tions. It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this 
project  has  been  chosen  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  contributions  toward  bet- 
ter government  in  our  State.  It  is  also 
deserving  of  recognition  throughout  our 
Nation. 

I  would  like  to  Include  the  editorial 
comments  from  the  Knoxville  Journal 
lauding  this  project: 

IFr  ^m     the     Knoxville     Journal.     Knoxville, 

Tenn.,  Oct.  31,  1964] 

Splendid  Job,  Jaycees 

Tiiose  of  us  who  have  been  aware  during 
the  past  few  years  that  wholesale  voting  Ir- 
regularities were  the  rule  in  every  local  elec- 
tion could  not  have  been  stirprised  at  the 
resnlts  of  a  postal  survey  Just  completed  by 
Kn  xviUe's  Jaycee  clubs  In  their  "Operation 
Cle.insweep." 

This  organization  of  young  Knoxville  citi- 
zens, having  In  mind  the  precious  heritage 
of  f  11  of  us  In  preserving  our  franchise  free 
of  fraud.  In  recent  days  mailed  out  10,000 
let'-ers  addressed  to  persons  registered  in  the 
office  of  the  Knox  County  Election  Commis- 
sion. Not  unexpectedly  to  us,  5,109  of  these 
letters  were  returned  to  the  sender,  the  Jay- 
cees. by  mail  carriers  who  marked  on  them 
no  stich  house  number,"  "tiddressee  moved," 
or  "address  unknown."  A  total  of  24  letters 
addressed  to  persons  whose  names  still  re- 
mam  on  the  books  of  the  Knox  Coxinty  Elec- 
tion Commission  was  returned  because  the 
addressees  were  dead. 

T.iese  results  are  similar  to  those  revealed 
soine  months  ago  through  an  Investigation 
by  the  Knoxville  Jotimal  and  Caa  Walker 
of  voter  registration  In  the  lat.  5th.  and 
Uth  wards.  They  will  certainly  be  used  In 
the  lawsuit  which  grew  out  of  the  Journal- 


Walker  Investigation  calling  upon  the  elec- 
tion commission  to  enforce  the  State  laws. 

Prior  to  the  hearing  of  the  suit  In  chancery 
court,  however,  these  Investigations  will  bear 
upon  next  week's  voting.  The  Jaycees,  and 
others  aroused  by  evidence  of  widespread 
irregularities  for  which  the  election  commis- 
sion has  been  directly  responsible,  will  be  at 
the  city's  polling  places  on  Tuesday.  There, 
as  watchers,  they  will  be  In  position  to  chal- 
lenge any  voter  about  whose  eligibility  to 
cast  a  ballot  there  may  be  some  question. 

We  congratulate  the  Jaycees  upon  their 
effective  work  and  thank  them  upon  behalf 
of  the  community  for  the  contribution  they 
are  making  to  both  Its  welfare  and  self- 
respect. 


[From  the  Knoxville  Journal,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.l 

More  Jatcee  Commendation 

We  have  commended  here  before  the  suc- 
cessful campaign  of  Knoxville  Jaycees  In  be- 
half of  cleaner  elections,  an  effort  known 
as  Operation  Cleansweep.  The  work  done 
by  the  Jaycees  was  nonpartisan  In  character. 
Members  of  the  organization  operated  as 
watchers  at  Knoxville  polling  places  and.  In 
addition,  a  by-mall  probe  was  made  to  txu'U 
up  Irregularities  In  registration  which  con- 
firmed earlier  Investigation  made  by  the 
Knoxville  Jovimal  and  Councilman  Gas 
Walker. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  In  the  latter 
days  of  January,  Operation  Cleansweep  was 
chosen  the  outstanding  project  In  the  State 
in  the  area  of  governmental  affairs. 

As  the  top  State  project,  the  campaign  of 
the  Jaycees  will  be  considered  in  national 
competition  In  a  seminar  of  the  organization 
to  be  held  In  Washington  late  this  month  on 
governmental  affairs. 

These  honors  garnered  by  the  local  Jaycees 
as  the  result  of  long  hours  of  effort  In  behalf 
of  clean  elections  are  well  deserved  and 
serve   as  an  inspiration  to  the  community. 


Opposition  to  HJl.  2998,  To  Extend  Life 
of  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTB   CABOLTNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  ra- 
dio station  WOKE,  Charleston,  S.C.,  has 
taken  a  very  strong  editorial  stand 
against  H.R.  2998,  which  would  extend 
the  life  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  The  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  soon  be  called  on  to  vote 
for  or  against  this  proposed  legislation, 
which  should  be  of  concern  to  all  Ameri- 
cans who  have  not  fallen  for  the  falla- 
cious idea  that  our  Communist  enemies 
are  changing  into  peaceful  Socialists, 
and  can  therefore  be  trusted  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  without  any  adequate  system 
of  inspection. 

I  endorse  the  comments  of  station 
WOKE;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboord, 
as  follows : 

February  is  being  observed  by  many  patrio- 
tic organizations  such  as  the  Amarican  Le- 


gion and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion as  Americanism  Month.  This  month 
was  selected  because  of  the  birthdays  of  two 
of  our  greatest  Presidents,  George  Washing- 
ton and  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  lives  per- 
sonified the  principles  of  the  American  way 
of  life. 

The  American  Legion  and  the  DAR  have 
always  stood  foxirsquare  tor  all  things 
American,  alerting  our  citizens  to  the  dangers 
within  and  without  our  great  Republic;  for 
this  most  Americans  are  grateful.  These 
patriotic  organizations  have  been  greatly 
concerned  over  the  establishment  of  the  U-S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
the  outlined  procedure  of  total  and  complete 
disarmament  by  the  pamphlet  7277  released 
by  the  U.S.  State  Department.  Many  Amer- 
icans from  various  walks  of  life  and  con- 
nected with  many  different  types  of  organi- 
zations have  become  alarmed  to  note  the 
progress  of  the  gravediggers  within  our 
Government  in  slowing  down  or  stopping 
production  of  vital  weapons  in  the  defense 
of  our  American  Republic  and  leaving  our 
country  and  its  citizens  in  a  vulnerable  posi- 
tion. 

Another  national  organization  that  was  In- 
stituted about  a  years  ago  to  work  toward 
the  eventual  abolishment  of  this  agency  that 
is  a  threat  to  our  security  is  the  Americans 
for  National  Security.  The  board  of  endorsers 
is  composed  primarily  of  retired  military  of- 
ficers from  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps. 
The  success  of  this  infant  organization  Lb 
that  it  resisted  and  partially  succeeded  in 
having  the  budget  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  reduced.  The  goal  of 
the  Americans  for  National  Security  group 
this  year  is  the  complete  removal  of  this 
enormously  dangerous  Agency  from  the 
American  scene.  As  we  related  in  an  ear- 
lier WOKE  editorial,  the  original  Disarma- 
ment Act  established  this  Federal  Agency  for 
only  4  years,  which  will  expire  on  June  30  of 
this  year. 

We  have  called  for  a  natural  death  of  this 
deadly  Federal  Agency  by  asking  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  not  extend  Its  life  another  4 
years.  However,  evidently  the  President  of 
otir  Republic  has  bowed  to  the  influence  and' 
wishes  of  the  one-world  appeasers  of  coexist- 
ence, accommodation,  and  even  surrender  for 
L.B.J.  has  requested  that  the  Congress  ex- 
tend for  4  years  the  lU-concelved  and  111- 
thlnklng  Federal  Agency  with  a  955  million 
budget  attached  to  his  request. 

The  Americans  for  National  Security  points 
up  that  such  an  extension  would  place  our 
Nation's  security  and  sovereignty  In  the 
hands  of  a  one-world  government,  enforced 
by  an  International  army  of  occupation. 
This  liberty-loving  group  with  headqusj- 
ters  in  Washington,  D.C.,  asked  that  one  of 
their  spokesmen  appear  to  testify  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  but  were 
refused.  The  APNS  organization  learned 
that  no  public  witnesses  were  permitted  to 
testify  In  opposition  to  this  scheme  and  that 
the  committee  voted  the  bill  (HJl.  2998)  out 
of  committee  after  2  days  of  private  hear- 
ings. As  the  Americans  for  National  Secu- 
rity group  emphasized  to  all  concerned  free- 
dom-loving Americans,  this  was  contrary 
to  the  custom  of  all  previous  years  and  evi- 
dently the  opinions  of  patriots  and  taxpayers 
were  unworthy  of  consideration  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  committee  for  all  opposi- 
tion was  silenced  and  gagged  by  this  unprec- 
edented action. 

In  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  reception  was  much 
better  for  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  Informed  the  Americans  for  Na- 
tional Security  organization  that  they  can 
testify  this  coming  Monday  when  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  672)  for  4  more  years  of  disservice  to 
the  American  Republic  and  the  $55  million 
budget  will  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
committee. 

We  have  stated  many  times  that  we  believe 
that  this  Federal  Agency  and  Its  ultimate 
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pxirpose  of  stripping  our  country  of  its  mili- 
tary Xorce  and  striking  power  and  turning 
the  remnants  over  to  the  so-called  peace 
force  of  the  United  Nations  present  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  security  and  well-being 
of  all  American  citizens  and  that  we  Amer- 
icans should  do  everything  we  can  to  seek 
the  termination  of  this  detidly  and  un-Amer- 
ican Agency  by  instructing  the  V£.  Con- 
gress to  abolish  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Dlsawmanient  Agency  by  simply  not  extend- 
ing its  life  for  another  4  years  on  June  30. 

What  can  you  do,  as  an  individual  •  •  •  a 
question  that  we  have  been  asked  hundreds 
of  times?  Sit  down  today  and  write  a  formal 
letter  to  Washington  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  of  the  Senate  committee.  Address 
this  letter  of  statement  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Senator  J.  Wilixam  Ptjlbright,  of  Arlcansas, 
but  do  it  now  for  Ftjlbright's  committee  has 
allowed  only  2  days  for  public  hearings  on 
what  could  be  the  second  step  of  the  three- 
step  plan  of  total  disarmament  and  eventual 
surrender  to  the  enemies  of  the  American 
Republic. 

The  Americans  for  National  Security  or- 
ganization feels  that  the  real  reason  for 
L.B.J.'s  Great  Society  is  disarmament  •  •  • 
that  the  money  saved  on  military  spend- 
ing coxild  be  devoted  to  socifilistlc  vote-buy- 
ing schemes  that  would  eventually  leave 
us  outvoted,  outnimabered,  propertyless 
serfs  under  a  self-appointed  cabal  of  inter- 
nationalists and  Conununlsts. 


Remarks  of  Congressman  John  C.  Maclde 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  National 
Limestone  Institute,  Washington,  D.C., 
Jannary  19,  1965 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  FALLON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  re- 
marks made  by  Congressmian  John  C. 
Mackie,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Limestone  Institute  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  January  19,  1965. 
Congressman  Mackie  is  one  of  Michi- 
gan's best  known  public  officials.  He 
served  as  State  highway  commissioner 
for  a  number  of  years.  Under  his  lead- 
ership, Michigan  moved  into  a  position 
of  national  leadership  tn  highway  con- 
struction and  today  has  more  than  70 
percent  of  its  designated  1,080-mile  In- 
terstate System  open. 

As  president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Officials,  Con- 
gressman Mackie  played  a  major  role  in 
efforts  to  Improve  and  expand  the  Na- 
tion's highway  system. 

I  am  glad  to  offer  his  excellent  re- 
marks for  the  Record  : 

Remarks  by  Congressman  John  C.  Mackie 
AT  THE  Annual  Meeting  of  National  Lime- 
stone iNSTiTtTE,  Washington,  DC,  Jan- 
uary 19,  1965 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
today. 

Last  fall,  when  your  president,  Bob  Koch, 
Invited  me  to  address  today's  session,  I  was 
in  the  middle  of  a  political  campaign  and 


wasn't  quite  sure  whether  or  not  I'd  be  in 
or  out  of  public  life  after  November  3. 

I  was  still  State  highway  commissioner  in 
Michigan  and  it  seemed  only  natural  that 
I  should  talk  about  highways.  So  I  wrote 
Bob  and  said  I'd  talk  on  "The  Future  of  the 
Interstate  System." 

Several  things  have  happened  since  last 
fall.  I  was  elected  to  Congress  and  I'm 
now  an  ex-State  highway  commissioner. 

Since  my  arrival  in  Washington,  many 
people  have  asked  me  what  I  did  before  my 
election  to  Congress.  When  I  tell  them  I 
served  as  State  highway  commissioner  for 
nearly  8  years,  they  invariably  ask  me  which 
Governor  appointed  me  to  the  Job. 

And  they  are  visually  amazed  when  I  tell 
them  I  was  elected.  Until  January  4  when 
I  resigned,  Michigan  was  the  only  State  in 
the  Nation  that  elected  its  highway  commis- 
sioner in  a  statewide  election.  We  had  been 
doing  it  that  way  for  more  than  50  years 
untU  some  political  scientists  decided  there 
was  a  better  way.  They  were  helping  rewrite 
our  State  constitution  and  decided  a  four- 
man  bipartisan  highway  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  was  better  than  a 
highway  commissioner  elect-ed  by  the  people. 
I  don't  qxiite  agree  with  that  theory,  but 
that's  another  story. 

One  of  the  real  pleasures  of  serving  as  State 
highway  commissioner  in  Michigan  was  to 
guide  the  development  of  our  freeway  sys- 
tem. Eight  years  ago,  Michigan  had  about 
100  miles  of  freeways.  Today,  we  have  more 
than  1,200  miles. 

About  800  miles  of  these  freeways  are  in- 
terstate highways.  The  other  430  miles  are 
State  freeways  built  to  interstate  standards. 
The  only  difference  is  in  the  financing,  90 
percent  Federal  money  on  the  interstate 
routes  and  only  50  percent  on  the  State  free- 
ways. 

So  I've  had  an  opportunity  to  see  firsthand 
the  Impact  that  interstat*  highways  have  on 
Michigan  and  its  people. 

Motorists  love  them.  Business  and  indus- 
try like  them.    And  so  does  the  farmer. 

Freeways  are  here  to  stay. 

The  present  Interstate  Highway  System  will 
total  41,000  miles  when  it  is  completed  in 
1972.  About  half  of  the  system  Is  now 
completed. 

But  there  are  problems  ahead,  mostly  fi- 
nancial. Some  people  seem  concerned  about 
the  balance  of  the  highway  trust  fund  and 
they  suggest  maybe  the  completion  of  the 
Interstate  System  should  be  postponed  from 
1972  tmtil  1975  or  later. 

There  are  other  problems,  too.  Most  of 
the  toll  roads  and  turnpilses  are  part  of  the 
41,000-mile  Interstate  System.  Congress  must 
decide  how  these  toll  roads  and  bridges  are 
to  become  free  Just  like  the  rest  of  the 
Interstate  System. 

In  Michigan,  I  might  add,  all  of  our  super- 
highways are  toll-free  with  the  exception  of 
the  $100  million  Mackinac  Bridge  wl^ich  is 
part  of  Interstate  75. 

In  my  new  role  as  a  Congressman.  I'll  do 
everythmg  possible  to  urge  that  the  present 
Interstate  System  be  completed  by  1972 — 
earlier  if  at  all  possible. 

At  the  same  time.  I  would  hope  tliat  Con- 
gress would  authorize  additional  interstate 
mileage  to  be  built  after  1972.  Several  pro- 
posals already  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress calling  for  a  10,000-  to  20,000-mile  ex- 
pansion of  the  Interstate  Bystem  after  1972. 

I  favor  expansion  of  the  system  and  I  be- 
lieve Congress  should  adopt  the  necessary 
legislation  this  year  so  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  highway  departments  in  the  50 
States  can  start  now  to  plan  for  construction 
of  the  additional  mileage  after  1972. 

Some  people,  including  a  few  of  my  col- 
leagues in  tJie  House,  might  think  such  legis- 
lation can  wait  until  next  year  or  the  year 


after    that.      What's    the    hurry — 1972    is   a 
long  way  off. 

I  would  only  remind  them  that  the  origi- 
nal planning  for  the  present  Interstate  Hich- 
way  System  began  In  1921;  that's  right."  m 
1921.  After  World  War  I,  the  War  Depart- 
ment made  comprehensive  studies  of  liigii- 
way  routes  important  to  the  Nation  fo;  the 
movement  of  wartime  goods. 

The  Army  officers  who  made  the  .srady 
worked  closely  with  the  Bureau  of  P  ibUc 
Roads  which,  by  the  way,  was  then  a  ;..:rt 
of   the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  studies  made  in  the  1920's  fdrnied 
the  foundation  for  further  studies  oi;t  of 
which  evolved  the  Interstate  Highway  .Sys- 
tem. But  it  wasn't  until  1944  the  Concress 
adopted  legislation  creating  the  Interstate 
System  and  another  dozen  years  passed  be- 
fore adequate  financing  was  made  avail,  ble 
to  build  the  Interstate  system. 

So  you  can  see  it's  not  too  early  to  -u.rt 
planning  for  after  1972. 

America  is  in  the  midst  of  the  gre.uest 
economic  boom  in  its  history,  nearly  4  years 
of  uninterrupted  prosperity. 

And  a  new  wave  of  young  drivers — the  v.ar 
babies — is  upon  us.  They  not  only  need  n:ore 
colleges  to  go  to — but  cars,  roads,  and  p.:rk- 
ing  space  to  go  along  with  them. 

In  1922 — when  I  was  2  years  old — Ani^ri- 
cans  drove  67  billion  miles.  America  wa.--  on 
wheels  and  rolling.  Who  would  have  be- 
lieved it  in  1912,  10  years  before?  But  that 
was  Just  the  beginning.  Let's  see  how  the 
miles  driven  rose,  then  skyrocketed  in  the 
past  few  years. 

In  1922  Americans  drove  67  billion  milfs. 

In  1932,  200  billion  miles. 

In  1942,  268  billion  miles. 

In  1952,  513  billion  miles. 

In  1962,  767  billion  miles. 

What  will  this  figure  be  this  year  wrh  8 
million  new  cars  and  hundreds  of  thousand-s 
of  new  drivers  on  our  roads? 

What  will  it  be  in  1972?  My  hunch  would 
be  that  we  Americans  will  drive  more  than  a 
trillion  miles  that  year. 

Actually,  traflBc  congestion  has  plagued 
mankind  since  early  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Julius  Caeser  was  probably  ore  of 
the  first  persons  who  tried  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. He  banned  wheeled  traffic  from  the 
heart  of  Rome  during  the  daytime.  But  this 
interfered  considerably  with  sleep  and  ciKtn't 
solve  the  problem. 

We  are  spending  billions  to  put  a  man  on 
the  moon  while  traffic  Jams  continue  to 
plague  us  as  they  did  in  Caeser's  time. 

The  automobile  industry  is  building  .iiid 
selling  cars  faster  than  we  can  build  p.ew 
highways  to  accommodate  them. 

The  general  population  is  growing  a*  a 
faster  rate  than  our  highway  cafxacity 

I  am  sure  no  one  would  suggest  th.it  we 
dispense  either  with  new  cars  or  new  pe.ple. 
so  the  solution  eventually  must  be  an  ex- 
panded highway  program. 

The  importance  of  highways  in  the  gr-  vih 
and  development  of  America  is  gaininp  in- 
creased recognition.  Road  authorities  at  all 
levels  of  government  are  being  called  \ipon 
to  be  more  intensely  involved  with  K>cal 
planning  for  development  of  ind;i>Tria! 
parks,  urban  renewal,  airports  and  rec- 
reational park  areas. 

In  order  to  meet  our  transportation  p;  b- 
lems,  they  must  be  attacked  in  a  broad  and 
impartial  manner  with  a  goal  of  develojing 
the  safest  and  best  transportation  systeir.  for 
the  ultimate  benefits  of  all  our  citizens  es- 
pecially the  traveling  public.  The  ni^  'or- 
ist,  after  all,  is  the  one  who  pays  for  out 
roads   and   streets. 

Continued  economic  growth  and  s:<">od 
highway  programs  are  inseparably  tied  t<.> 
gether.  Like  love  and  marriage  in  the  .'ong. 
you  can't  have  one  without  the  other 

Thank  you. 
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A  BUI  To  Designate  the  Fourth  Friday  New  York  rmnei  Speaks  Out  for  St  Ctmx 
in  September  of  Every  Year  as  Amen-  River  Between  MinnesoU  and  Wuconsia 
can  Indian  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday,  February  24.  1965 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  designate  the  fourth  Friday  in 
September  of  every  year  as  American 
Indian  Day.  The  language  of  the  bill  is 
Quite  simple,  and  I  will  cite  it  briefly  for 
ihi-  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

That  the  fourth  Friday  in  September 
of  every  year  is  designated  as  American 
Indian  Day,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  to  issue  an- 
nually a  proclamation  setting  aside  that 
dav  as  a  public  occasion  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
that  day  as  a  day  of  educational  and 
cultural  observance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  perhaps  my 
colleagues  would  like  to  be  apprised  of 
thi.s  intention  so  that  they  may  join  in 
this  move  to  pay  homage  and  render  due 
honor  to  America's  first  citizens,  if  they 
so  desire.  My  reasons  for  doing  this  are 
no:  to  set  them  apart,  but  only  to  enable 
all  Americans  to  convey  to  them  the 
honor  and  recognition  that  they  have 
loll.?  deserved,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
great  historic  tradition  of  our  country. 
Briefly,  to  clarify  my  reasoning 
further: 

First.  The  American  Indians  are  the 
original  Americans  and  have  resided  on 
this  continent  since  time  Immemorial; 
and 

Second.  They  have  made  an  indelible 
imprint  on  our  national  character  and 
culture  by  their  contributions  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  world  and  the  civili- 
zation of  the  modern  world;  and 

Third.  American  Indians  have  lifted 
themselves  from  the  status  of  a  primi- 
tive race  of  people  to  that  of  an  educated, 
responsible,  patriotic,  and  significantly 
important  section  of  our  population;  and 
Fourth.  American  Indians  have  made 
persistent  efforts  to  remain  uniquely  in- 
dividual and  independent  as  a  race  and 
as  .Americans;  and 

Fifth.  Because  of  all  of  these  things, 
the  light  of  truth  and  knowledge  should 
be  turned  upon  the  American  Indians 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  a  better 
understanding  of  them,  to  promote  and 
encourage  respect  for  them,  and  to  help 
create  conditions  in  which  their  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  educational  welfare 
may  be  advanced. 

With  the  adoption  of  this  bill  and  the 
proper  focus  of  national  attention  on  the 
orieinal  inhabitants  of  this  land,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  start  to  develop  far-reaching 
pro; rams  that  will  maximize  the  partici- 
pation of  Indians  in  the  advancement  of 
their  personal  objectives. 

In  this  way,  the  Indian  community 
will  benefit  from  the  evolving  economic 
opportunities  and  all  America  will  bene- 
fit from  the  broader  display  of  Indian 
lore  and  its  place  in  American  history. 


EXTENSION  OP  R3SMARBS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MIMNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  St. 
Croix  River  is  the  last  clean  river  near  a 
large  metropolitan  area.  The  Minne- 
apolis-St.  Paul  metropolitan  area  now 
has  a  population  of  1,600,000  and  wiU 
grow  to  4  million  in  the  next  35  years. 
The  St.  Croix  should  be  preserved  for 
recreational  use. 

I  submit  to  the  Congressional  Record 
an  excellent  editorial  from  the  February 
17  New  York  Times. 

The  New  Conservation — III 
Two  widely  separated  rivers — one  In  Maine 
and  ttie  other  In  Minnesota — exemplify  the 
nationwide  problem  ol  reconciling  the  needs 
for  industrial  development,  for  recreation 
and  for  unspoiled  beauty. 

Deep  in  the  north  woods  of  Maine,  the 
Allagash  River  flows  for  nearly  100  miles 
tlu-ough  great  forests  of  spruce,  birch,  and 
maple.  The  Allagash  is  the  only  remaining 
river  in  New  England  that  is  still  close  to  its 
original  wilderness  state.  It  is  nearly  as 
perfect  for  canoeing  today  as  it  was  when  the 
first  Indians  saw  it  centuries  ago. 

The  Interior  Department  would  like  to 
keep  it  that  way  by  making  the  Allagash  a 
national  rlverway.  But  the  Maine  Legis- 
lature is  now  considering  a  bill  to  create  an 
authority  to  buUd  a  mammoth  hydroelectric 
dam  on  the  Cross  Rock  site  on  the  St.  John 
River  This  would  destroy  tlie  AUagash, 
which  flows  into  the  St.  John,  by  flooding 

There  is  absolutely  no  necessity  to  ruin  the 
primitive  canoe  country  in  order  to  harness 
the  St.  John.  There  are  feasible  places  to 
build  power  dams  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Allagash.  Senators  Edmund  S.  Muskik  and 
Margaret  Chase  Smtth,  of  Maine,  are  among 
the  sponsors  of  a  bill  In  Congress  to  author- 
ize hydroelectric  development  at  two  other 
sites  in  conjunction  with  the  tidal  power 
project  at  Passamaquoddy  Bay. 

Meanwhile,  State  officials  in  Minnesota  are 
pondering  the  application  of  the  Northern 
States  Power  Co.,  to  build  the  first  of  two 
coal  burning  powerplants  on  the  St.  Croix 
River.  This  beautiful  river,  which  for  part 
of  its  length  serves  as  ttie  boundary  between 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  branches  off  from 
the  Mississippi  only  20  miles  from  Mlnneap- 
olls-St.  Paul.  The  St.  Croix  U  the  only  un- 
polluted river  still  running  near  a  major 
metropolitan  area  In  this  country. 

Tlie  proposed  powerplant  would  put  an 
end  to  that  rare  distinction.  To  oool  its 
machinery,  the  plant  would  draw  water  from 
the  river,  later  spewing  It  back  15' 
hotter.  There  would  be  a  coal  pile  stretching 
along  the  river  bank  for  a  half  mile,  an  end- 
less string  of  coal  barges  coming  and  going, 
and  from  the  planfs  smokestack  would  pour 
sulfur  dioxide,  a  noxious  gas  that  pollutes 
the  air. 

This  powerplant  could  just  as  well  be 
built  on  the  Mississippi  in  an  area  which  Is 
already  highly  industrialized.  The  upper 
portions  of  the  river  deserve  protection  as  a 
wilderness  river,  while  the  lower  portion 
needs  controlled  development  as  a  recrea- 
tion area  for  the  2  million  people  who  live 
nearby.  Senators  Gatloed  Nelson,  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Waltek  Mondale.  of  Minnesota, 
are  cosponsoring  a  bill  that  would  achieve 
these  objectlvefi  but  would  not  actually  bar 
the  building  of  this  powerplant.     Here,  as 


In  Maine,  the  local  authorities  may  have  th« 
final  say. 

Tet  the  St.  Croix,  Uke  the  Allagash,  U  a 
natural  resource  that  belongs  to  all  of  us. 
Congress  will  be  falling  the  Nation  If  It 
pennlta  these  rivers  to  be  despoiled  by  pri- 
vate greed  and  shortsightedness. 


National  FFA  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  FUQUA.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
is  National  Future  Fanners  of  America 
Week  in  recognition  of  the  great  contri- 
bution which  this  organization  of  the 
farm  youth  of  America  has  rendered,  is 
rendering,  and  will  render  to  this  Nation. 
The     Future     Farmers     of     America 
stretch  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land  as  part  of  our  vocational  agriculture 
program  in  our  schools.       Brilliant  in 
conception,  it  gives  practical  application 
to    those    lessons    taught    within    the 
schools.       Leadership,  scholarship  and 
vocational  agriculture  are  made  mean- 
ingful through  participation  in  the  FFA. 
Might  I  allude  to  a  personal  reference, 
for  no  experience  other  than  my  church 
and  my  family  has  meant  as  much  to  me 
personally.     Having  once  trod  the  trail 
of    greenhand.    chapter    farmer,    State 
farmer  and  American  fanner,  I  know 
full  well  what  the  FAA  can  mean  to  a 
boy. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  thrill  of  my  life 
came  when  I  was  elected  by  my  fellow 
FPA  members  in  Florida  to  serve  as  their 
State  president.  It  was  a  thrilling  and 
rewarding  experience,  and  I  feel  that 
this  experience  and  broadening  were  di- 
rectly responsible  for  my  ambition  to 
serve  as  best  I  could,  our  fellow  man. 
From  this  I  feel  came  my  election  to  the 
Florida  House  of  Representatives  and 
then  to  the  Congress,  and  for  this  I  am 
deeply  grateful. 

The  FFA  recognizes  a  new  day  In  agri- 
culture. It  makes  it  meanlngfuL  It 
teaches  of  Increased  productivity,  of 
sound  management  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  for  the  good,  full  life  which 
all  would  enjoy. 

Florida  is  celebrating  37  years  of  FPA 
activity,  with  9,700  members  at  present. 
During  its  years  of  operation  in  Florida, 
the  FFA  has  had  over  100,000  members. 
In  every  county  we  have  seen  its  bene- 
fits. Increased  productivity  has  followed 
knowledge.  Increased  leadership  has 
followed  training.  Increased  scholarship 
has  followed  instruction. 

This  Nation  is  richer  because  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America. 

In  a  day  when  knowledge  and  leader- 
ship are  vital  to  our  Nation,  in  a  day 
when  we  require  only  the  best  of  each  in- 
dividual in  order  to  survive,  the  FPA  has 
played  a  vital  role. 

I  salute  the  men  in  the  teaching  and 
adviser  role  of  the  FFA,  to  those  in  its 
administration,  and  particularly  to  the 
yoimg  men  who  number  themselves  on 
its  roll. 
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I  join  all  Americans  in  saluting  Febru- 
ary 20-27  as  National  Future  Farmers  of 
America  Week.  All  Americans  are  richer 
for  its  having  been  founded  and  for  its 
success  in  enriching  agriculture  in  par- 
ticular, and  American  youth  In  general. 


Fehruanj  2 


"To  the  Last  Hoar,"  Factnal  Story  of  a 
Living  Man 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFOaNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
lis  who  have  the  good  f  ortime  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  the  great  State 
of  California  are  indeed  proud  that  our 
State  is  the  home  of  one  of  the  world's 
most  far-reaching  and  creative  indus- 
tries: motion  pictures. 

During  my  travels  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  both  in  our  country  and 
abroad,  I  have  encountered  many  self- 
styled  critics  of  the  California  film  in- 
dustry. Because  of  the  almost  unlimited 
freedom  the  motion  picture  industry  en- 
joys, Its  products  are  often  susceptible 
to  criticism.  But  I  do  not  think  such 
criticism  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
freedom  of  expression. 

However,  from  time  to  time  a  motion 
picture  comes  forth  that  is  very  nearly 
above  criticism.  Recently,  I  learned 
about  a  film  which  I  believe  will  be 
exactly  that.  This  motion  picture  is 
presently  on  the  drawing  boards  of  the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Co.  and  is  en- 
titled "To  the  Last  Hour."  Although  I 
know  little  about  the  technicalities  of 
motion  picture  production,  the  very  na- 
ture of  this  film  demands  comment — 
even  by  a  layman. 

"To  the  Last  Hour"  is  a  factual  story 
of  a  living  man  named  Oskar  Schindler. 
On  Christmas  Eve  1963,  the  Government 
of  Israel  presented  Mr.  Schindler  with  a 
citation  honoring  him  for  saving  the  lives 
of  1,300  Jewish  men  and  women  in 
Poland  and  the  Sudetenland  during 
World  War  II.  In  commemoration  of 
Mr.  Schindler 's  bravery,  a  tree  has  been 
planted  in  his  name  in  the  famous  Park 
of  Heroes  in  Jerusalem.  Perhaps  the 
most  signi.^cant  point  is  that  Oskar 
Schindler  is  a  German  and  a  Catholic. 

From  what  I  have  ascertained,  the 
theme  of  the  film  transcends  the  barriers 
of  language,  religion,  nations  at  war  and 
even  personal  heroism.  The  true  hero 
of  this  story  is  the  precept  that  man's 
humanity  to  man  must  always  prevail; 
that  if,  in  the  face  of  incredible  dangers 
and  adversities,  a  man  can  be  found  who 
will  become  his  brother's  keeper,  then  we 
must  accept  this  sign  of  hope  that  one 
day  a  true  peace  will  be  built  from 
friendship  and  understanding. 

I  know  of  no  motion  picture  in  recent 
times  that  conveys  so  great  a  message  or 
that  has  the  potential  to  weave  all 
peoples  into  the  common  thread  of  In- 
ternational brotherhood.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate    Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.     Co. 


and  its  president,  Robert  O^rlen,  for 
lending  their  facilities  and  talents  to  tb« 
creation  of  a  film  of  this  scope. 


New  Medical  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

OF    CALTFOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  been  requested  to  insert  the 
following  editorial  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

[Prom  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star  News. 

Feb. 4. 19851 

New  Medicai.  Plan 

The  22 .000 -member  California  Medical  As- 
sociation has  brought  forth  a  broad  proposal 
for  health  care  of  the  aged  in  this  State,  and 
It  seems  to  go  far  toward  curing  the  defects 
In  some  of  the  other  plans  submitted  to  date. 

These  Include  the  administration's  medi- 
care program,  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation's eldercare  program  and  the  af;sorted 
compromise  versions  offered  by  Republican 
blocs  In  the  Congress. 

The  CMA  plan,  unveiled  Monday,  is  similar 
to  the  AMA's  In  its  main  thrust.  It  Is  more 
comprehensive  than  medicare  because  It 
woxUd  pay  the  doctor's  bills,  as  weU  as  the 
hospitalization  and  nursing  home  expenses, 
of  persons  over  65  who  could  not  afford  them. 

Also,  most  of  the  payments  In  behalf  of 
the  elderly  needy  patients  would  be  handled 
by  private  health  Insurance  firms. 

But  the  California  plan  varies  in  a  major 
respect.  Under  it,  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government  would  pay — In  advance — to  the 
Insuring  firms.  In  effect,  public  funds  would 
be  used  to  pay  the  insurance  premiums  for 
elderly  persons  who  otherwise  could  not 
procure  adequate  medical  treatment. 

Ths  prepayment  aspect  appears  to  be 
unique.  It  Is  a  reflnemont  of  the  present 
Kerr-Mills  program  whereby  the  State  and 
the  Federal  Government  aid  the  destitute 
senior  citizen— but  only  after  illness  strikes 
and  crippling  medical  bills  arrive.  The  CMA 
program  would  amount  to  buying  protection 
on  a  sunny  day  for  use  when  it  rains. 

"We  believe  that  this  nrepajTnent  concept 
would  eliminate  much  of  the  red  tape  and 
the  stigma  of  charity  attuched  to  existing 
health  and  welfare  programs",  declared  CMA 
president,  Dr.  James  C.  Dcvle.  We  a^ree  with 
him. 

A  person  would  h.-Lve  to  submit  what  the 
CMA  calls  "a  simple  income  st.itenipnt"  in 
order  to  establish  eligibility  for  the  State- 
Federal  prepayments  of  his  health  insurance 
policy.  This  is  also  a  featxu-e  of  the  AMA's 
eldercare  plan.  The  less  comprehensive  med- 
icare plan  sidesteps  it;  everyone  would  pay, 
via  social  security,  and  eteryone  would  be 
eligible  for  its  restrictive  benefits. 

One  possible  flaw  In  the  CMA  approach  is 
that  eligibility  would  be  determined  before 
illness  strikes.  V^e  can  foresee  that  a  person 
who  is  not  eligible  when  in  good  health 
might  quickly  become  impoverished  after 
major  accident  or  illness  occurs.  What  hap- 
pens then?  This  is  a  facet  of  the  CMA  plan 
which  probably  needs  further  study  and  pol- 
ish In  order  to  assure  fairness. 

The  California  doctors'  program  also  calls 
for  the  repeal  of  existing  requirements  that 
an  elderly  patient  must  pay  for  the  first 
30  days  of  $2,000  In  a  private  hospital  before 
becoming  eligible  for  benefits.  Instead,  un- 
der the  CMA  plan,  recipients  would  receive 


benefltfl  from  the  first  day  of  admission  to 
any  hospital  of  their  choice. 

The  free  choice  of  hospital  is  highly  im. 
portant.  It  would  get  aroiind  the  probleo 
that,  at  present,  some  pubUcly  aided  patient 
cannot  go  to  hospitals  of  their  own  choice 
If  the  rates  are  above  a  statewide  average 

Having  formulated  their  own  plan,  me 
California  doctors  have  moved  rapidly  to  ef- 
fect it.  Assembl3rman  Casey,  Democrat,  of 
Bakersfield,  already  has  introduced  it  in  the 
legislature.  We  trust  it  will  get  the  con. 
structive  attention  there  that  it  deserves 


The  Liberty  Bell  Speaks 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 

OF   NEW    JXaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday,  February  24.  1965 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  22,  the  Freedoms  Foundation 
at  Valley  Forge.  Pa.,  presented  the 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal  Award 
to  Mrs.  Sara  Lashley,  of  1616  Pacific 
Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  for  an  in- 
spiring  poem  called  "The  Liberty  Bell 
Speaks,"  which  Mrs.  Lashley  wrote  last 
year. 

The  George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
was  voted  Mrs.  Lashley  by  a  distin- 
guished  national  and  school  awards  jury 
of  the  Freedoms  Foundation  for  "an 
outstanding  accomplishment  in  helping 
to  achieve  a  better  understanding  of  the 
American  way  of  life." 

Mrs.  Lashley's  stirring  peom  is  even 
more  significant  when  it  is  realized  that 
she  is  the  daughter  of  struggling  Aus- 
trian Immigrants.  Her  father,  a  court 
clerk  in  Austria,  and  her  mother  came 
to  this  country  late  in  the  last  ceniury 
and  lived  in  New  York,  where  Mrs.  Lash- 
ley was  bom;  then  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
finally,  Atlantic  City,  where  Mrs.  La.^h- 
ley,  now  a  widow,  has  lived  the  greater 
part  of  her  life. 

This  talented  woman  has  written  the 
music  and  lyrics  of  a  song  entitled, 
"Wonderful  New  Jersey,"  which  rnay 
some  day  become  the  official  State  soni'. 

All  Americans  can  obtain  renewed  in- 
spiration from  Mrs.  Lashley's  award- 
winning  poem.  "The  Liberty  Bell 
Speaks,"  which  follows: 

I  see  you  pass  before  me  through  the  years— 
The  young,  the  old,  the  rich,  and  po<  r.  the 

humble  and  the  proud — 
Each  pausing  in  his  stride  to  look  nt  jiie: 
And    some    do    find    but    hard-cast    meml 

flawed 
A  cold,  inanimate  thing  while  others 
See   the   hopes   and   fears   of   men   wiio  left 

their  homes  and  hearths 
To    seek    beyond    the   strange   harsh    .'c    .'. 

land 
Which  they  would  till  and  come  to  love 
And  which  would  fill  the  young 
And  ever  passionate  yearning  to  be  free 

To  walk — eyes  clear,  and  head  unbowed 
Upon    a    soil — though    newly    found,    v.i  h 

liberty  endowed. 
That  from  their  loins  the  generations  yet  to 

come 
Could   stand   with   shoulders   squaroci.   nnd 

unbent  knee 
Before  their  fellow  man; 
I  am  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  men  loiv  (iead 
And  men  unborn. 
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I  ani  but  cold  hard  metal — true  flawed  badly. 
An  inanimate  thing  yet  cast  by  men  wbo 

shaped  me  so. 
That  I  might  peal  to  heaven,  for  a  hxingry 

world 
To   hear   the   living   bell   of   freedom   ring. 


Revolution   in   Economic   Thinking   Hits 
Country 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor 
of  the  Jackson,  Minn.,  County  PHot, 
Lewis  George,  viewing  the  revolution  in 
economic  thinking  which  has  hit  the 
country,  concludes  that  the  big  spwiding, 
big  debt,  big  deficit  advocates  have 
charted  a  "blueprint  for  disaster."  As 
his  editorial  serves  to  crystallize  the 
issue,  with  unanimous  consent  I  place  it 
in  today's  Record: 

A  Revolution  in  Economic  Thinking  Hits 
This  Cotjntet 

Has  there  been  a  deep-reaching  change  In 
the  thInMng  of  American  people  about  stich 
fundamental  economic  principles  as  balanced 
budgets  and  Uving  within  income? 

Tlie  paucity  of  complaints  about  the  giant 
Federal  budget  and  the  whopping  State  pro- 
posal of  expenditures  for  the  coming  blen- 
nium  would  seem  to  Indicate  tliat  tradi- 
tional Ideas  of  thrift  and  econcsny  are  old 
hat  and  the  thinking  of  squares. 

To  oonservatlve-mlnded  Individuals,  the 
road  to  economic  disaster  no  longer  has 
speed  limits  or  caution  signs.  The  green 
light  is  on  and  such  warning  slg^nals  as 
"slow  down,  dangerous  curves  ahead"  go 
practically  unheeded. 

We  were  appalled  to  read  an  article  by  one 
of  the  country's  leading  columnists  the  other 
day  in  which  she  points  to  this  revolution 
in  economic  thinking.  Incidentally,  she  be- 
lieves the  shift  has  occxirred  in  a  matter  of 
montlis. 

Tlie  columnist,  Sylvia  Porter,  produced  this 
startling  analysis  of  the  thinking  In  modern- 
day  America : 

".^s  a  businessman,  you  welcome  excise 
tax  cuts  because  they'U  stimulate  your  sales. 
.'Is  a  consiuner,  you  welcome  excise  tax  cute 
becavise  they'U  reduce  the  prices  of  many 
goods  you  must  or  want  to  buy  and  tiiey'U 
leave  extra  spending  money  in  your  pocket. 
As  a  Congressman,  you  are  delighted  to  get 
the  chance  to  eliminate  or  reduce  taxes  your 
coiistituents  detest  and  you  intend  to  ex- 
panel  the  cuts  that  President  Johnson  pro- 
poses. 

■  Yuu  are  not  alarmed  by  the  fact  that  this 
will  be  the  sixth  budget  deficit  In  a  row; 
thai  there  hasn't  been  a  budget  surplus  since 
the  year  which  ended  in  July  1960.  and  that 
in  ail  the  years  going  back  to  1932  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  achieved  only  six  sur- 
pKiFcs.  You  hardly  notice  budget  deficits 
these  days  unless  they  are  Ek3rrocketIng. 

"You  are  not  perplexed  by  a  mix  of  tax 
cuts,  gradually  rising  Federal  spending,  an 
unbal.mced  budget  and  a  climbing  national 
debt  You  have  become  accustomed  to  this 
mix  and  you  know  that  In  1964  It  resulted 
in  the  greatest  prosperity  our  country  has 
ever  known.  - 

'You  are  far  more  concerned  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  foUow  policies  which  will 
create  Jobs,  paychecks  and  profits  than  that 


the  policies  meet  the  financial  traditions  of 
a  generation  ago." 

After  reading  the  above  comments,  yon 
must  be  amazed,  outraged  and  gripped  with 
a  feeling  of  hopelessness  for  the  futiire  of  our 
coiintry  as  we  are.  Miss  Porter's  diatribe  ia 
a  blueprint  for  disaster,  reveals  how  to 
plaster  a  mortgage  on  our  children  and 
grandchildren  and  is  a  roadmap  to  an  eco- 
nomic abyss  into  which  this  Nation  wiU 
eventuaUy  plunge,  possibly  never  to  emerge. 

Miss  Porter  concludes  her  essay  with  this 
observation,  "This  change  in  so  short  a  pe- 
riod is  what  is  so  remarkable.  And  long 
after  today's  budget  statistics  will  have  been 
forgotten  In  the  archives,  this  revolution  In 
attitudes  wUl  be  helping  our  economy  ex- 
pand at  a  pace  suflBcient  to  absorb  our  swell- 
ing numbers  of  workers  and  to  preserve 
America's  unique  system  of  private-public 
enterprise." 

If  Miss  Porter's  analysis  of  the  American 
mind  today  is  true,  a  gigantic  job  of  brain- 
washing has  been  consummated.  Her  thesis 
seems  to  Indicate  large  Federal  deficits  and 
debts  beget  prosperity  and  the  more  we  spend 
the  sooner  we  will  reach  Utopia. 

At  the  present  time,  there  appears  to  be 
few  voices  raised  and  little  public  sentiment 
for  living  vsdthln  our  Income.  A  magic  for- 
mula has  been  found,  and  lessons  of  history 
forgotten,  as  we  hurry  down  the  primrose 
path  to  financial  chaos. 


Adopted  by  the  National  Lutberan  Coun- 
cil at  its  47tlie  annual  meeting,  HoUywood. 
Oallf .,  February  8-10.  1965. 


Lutheran  Sapport  VISTA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Lutheran  Council  at  its  annual 
meeting  earlier  this  month  adopted  a 
resolution  commending  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
and  encouraging  Lutherans  to  consider 
participation  in  this  Volunteers  in  Serv- 
ice to  America  as  "an  opportunity  for 
meaningful  service,  and  a  fulfillment  of 
their  Christian  vocation." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  on  VISTA  Program 

"Whereas  establishment  by  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Volunteers  In  Service  to 
America  (VISTA)  program  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  individuals  to  volunteer  their 
services  for  periods  of  time  to  assist  in  spe- 
cific domestic  projects  in  connection  with 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and 

"Whereas  VISTA  thus  presents  creative 
opportunities  for  citizens  of  good  will  and 
competence  to  serve  human  need,  and 

"Whereas  the  Christian's  call  to  love  for 
and  service  of  his  fellow  man  must  involve 
him  In  a  service  in  the  world:  Therefore 
be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  National  Lutheran 
Council:  (1)  Register  its  general  endorse- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram; and  (2)  encourage  qualified  Lutherans 
to  give  consideration  to  participation  In  the 
VISTA  program  as  an  opportunity  for  mean- 
ingful service,  and  a  fulfillment  of  their 
Christian   vocation." 


Tbe  Pony  Express 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  WHITE 

OF   TB^AS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Lieutenant  William  Brewer  Chapter, 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, in  Midland,  Tex.,  has  announced 
the  winners  of  its  annual  essay  contest. 
The  subject  this  year  is  "Historic  Trail- 
ways."  The  contestants,  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  students,  did  much 
research  on  these  trails  that  did  so  much 
to  c^en  up  the  American  West  and  make 
this  one  great  Nation,  from  coast  to 
coast. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
four  winning  essays  in  this  contest  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 

The   Pont  Express 

(By  John  O'Brien,  grade  6,  St.  Anne's  School, 
Midland,  Tex.) 

The  pony  express  began  operating  on  April 
3  of  ths  year  1860.  Horseback  riders  carried 
the  U.S.  mail  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.,  and  back.  The  people  who  pro- 
moted It  wanted  to  prove  that  the  central 
route  foUowed  by  the  pony  express  was  better 
than  the  longer  southern  route  taken  by  the 
stages  of  the  Butterfield  Overland  Mall. 

Senator  William  Gwln  was  the  chief  pro- 
moter of  tbe  pony  express.  A  rich  firm  of 
freighters  laiown  as  RusseU,  Majors,  and 
WaddeU  backed  the  project.  Their  slogan 
was  "We  want  riders — young  riders — good 
riders."  The  news  spread  quickly  from 
ranch  to  ranch.  Cowboys,  stagecoach  drivers, 
trappers,  prospectors,  and  many  other  people 
rushed  to  join  the  newly  formed  pony  express. 
This  business  of  carrying  the  mail  across  the 
coxintry  seemed  like  a  mighty  exciting  job. 
Although  it  offered  high  adventure  to  young 
men  the  pony  express  was  a  badly  needed 
service.  DeUveries  of  mall  to  California  were 
so  poor  that  western  settlers  began  to  feel 
that  they  were  no  longer  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  No  wonder  they  welcomed  this  new 
express  that  provided  letters  from  the  East 
speedily  and  regularly. 

The  pony  express  followed  the  Platte  River 
In  Nebraska  and  through  South  Pass  in  Wyo- 
ming. At  Fort  Brldger  In  Wyoming  the  riders 
left  the  main  trail  and  swung  south  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  In  Utah  then  headed  straight 
west  across  the  salt  desert  to  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  at  Carson  City,  Nev.  This 
route  saved  them  over  100  miles.  Stations 
to  change  horses  stood  from  10  to  15  miles 
apart.  Lonely  keepers  took  care  of  the  sta- 
tion, horses,  and  ponies. 

The  pony  express  was  the  Unking  connec- 
tion between  the  East  and  the  West  that 
traveled  1.800  mUes  of  mountains,  plains,  and 
desert.  The  riders  rode  at  top  speed  from 
station  to  station.  As  the  rider  approached  a 
station  the  keeper  brought  out  a  fresh  horse 
or  pony  which  was  already  saddled  and  ready 
to  go.  The  rider  Jumped  from  his  tired 
horse  to  the  fresh  one,  grabbed  the  mall 
bags  and  was  on  his  way  again.  If  tbe  next 
rider  was  unable  to  carry  the  bags  the  first 
rider  would  ke^  going.  Generally  a  rider 
carried  the  mail  76  miles.    There  were  about 
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190  BtatlonB,  400  station  keepers  and  assist- 
ants and  more  than  400  horses  and  80  riders. 
The  riders  earned  from  $50  to  $150  a  month. 
Most  of  them  carried  two  revolvers  and  a 
knife  to  defend  themselves  against  the  In- 
dians and  bandits.  The  riders  rode  day  and 
night  through  all  kinds  of  weather.  They 
carried  the  mall  In  leather  pouches  which 
were  rainproof.  The  pouches  were  strapped 
to  the  saddle  and  never  weighed  over  20 
pounds. 

The  first  pony  express  trip  took  10  days  to 
travel  the  total  trip.  Later  the  trips  were 
made  In  8  or  9  days.  This  time  was  about 
12  to  14  days  shorter  than  the  overland  mail 
could  make  it.  One  time  the  mail  was  car- 
ried from  Fort  Kearney,  Nebr.,  to  Fort 
Churchill,  Nev.,  In  6  days.  This  was  a  rec- 
ord. On  short  stretches  riders  would  make 
up  to  25  miles  an  hotir  and  would  regularly 
travel  250  miles  a  day. 

The  pony  express  served  California  well. 
The  time  was  coming  when  the  riders  would 
be  of  vital  service  to  all  of  the  United  States. 
As  the  year  1860  drew  to  a  close  the  trouble 
between  the  North  and  the  South  was  reach- 
ing the  breaking  point.  If  the  break  came, 
California's  course  might  make  all  the  dif- 
ference. It's  gold  might  be  able  to  buy  for- 
eign aid  In  the  cause  of  war  because  It  had 
been  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  free  State. 
Communications  with  California  were  of 
vital  importance  and  the  pony  express  pro- 
vided swift  communication.  The  most  Im- 
portant news  carried  by  the  express  was  that 
Mr.  A.  Lincoln  had  been  elected  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  news  was  telgraphed 
to  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  and  was  in  the  mailbox 
of  the  pony  express  as  soon  as  the  last  click 
of  the  receiving  Instrument  had  died  away. 
The  next  connection  was  at  Fort  Churchill, 
Nev.  The  pony  express  carried  the  election 
news  between  these  two  points — a  distance 
of  1,800  miles  and  California  was  saved  for 
the  Union. 

The  pony  express  ceased  operations  on 
October  24.  1861.  It  had  fulfilled  its  mission 
of  carrying  out  vital  communications  be- 
tween East  and  West.  The  telegraph  now 
stretched  from  coast  to  coast.  The  promo- 
ters of  the  express  were  ruined  financially  but 
had  provided  a  needed  service. 


The  Oregon  Trad:, 

(By  Carol  Rucker,  seventh  grade.  Episcopal 
Day  School,  Midland,  Tex.) 

Early  In  the  19th  century,  the  muddy  Mis- 
souri became  the  starting  point  of  the  three 
main  routes  leading  into  the  West.  The 
river  Itself,  arching  up  toward  Canada  be- 
fore turning  west  and  then  south  to  Its 
source  in  the  Rockies,  formed  the  northern- 
most route.  This  route  was  a  favorite  of 
the  fur  trappers.  To  the  south,  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail  spanned  the  Kansas  prairies,  fol- 
lowed the  Arkansas  River  for  a  way  and 
crossed  the  deserts  to  the  town  of  Santa 
Pe  in  New  Mexico.  Between  these  two 
routes  lay  the  great  central  trail,  the  most 
h3avlly  traveled  of  them  all.  This  high- 
way through  the  wild  heart  of  the  continent 
was  made  up  of  many  trails  and  had  many 
names.  It  is  most  familiar  to  us  as  the  Ore- 
gon, or  Overland.  Trail.  The  Indians  some- 
times called  it  the  white-topped  wagon 
road  because  of  the  long  trains  of  covered 
wagons  that  crept  along  It.  It  snaked  across 
the  flat  and  forbidding  Great  Plains  and 
climbed  over  the  Continental  Divide.  Then 
it  fanned  out  to  reach  its  various  destina- 
tions in  far-otr  Oregon  and  California. 

The  persistent  popularity  of  the  name 
Oregon  Trail  can  be  attributed  to  Francis 
Parkman's  classic  volume  of  the  same  name. 
Parkman  traveled  over  no  more  than  the 
eastern  third  of  the  Oregon  Trail  on  his 
famous  visit  to  Fort  Laramie  and  the  Lara- 
mie plains  In  1846.  His  book  based  on  his 
experiences  was  first  called  the  Oregon  and 


California  Trail  but  for  later  editions  tlie 
shortened   title  was  adopted. 

Each  spring  pioneers  gathered  on  the  Mis- 
souri River,  camping  at  different  points  from 
Independence,  Mo.,  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
When  the  grass  began  to  grow  in  May  ot 
June,  they  went  on  to  the  western  prairies. 
The  women  and  children  traveled  in  the  cov- 
ered wagons,  each  of  which  was  drawn  by 
slow,  lumbering  oxen.  Sometimes  a  dozen 
or  more  families  traveled  together  for  pro- 
tection against  the  Indians.  While  the 
women  and  children  rode  in  the  wagons,  the 
men  and  boys  rode  on  horseback  and  drove 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  At  night  the 
wagons  were  pulled  Into  a  circle  and  the 
people  slept  within  the  circle  for  prevention 
of  an  attack  from  savage  Cidlans. 

The  daily  morning  routine  started  at  5 
o'clock  when  a  guard  fired  a  shot,  the  men 
went  after  the  oxen,  the  boys  gathered  wood 
and  carried  water  and  the  women  and  girls 
started  breakfast.  By  7  o'clock,  when  the 
bugle  blew,  the  pots  and  pans  and  tents  were 
packed  on  the  wagon,  the  oxen  yoked,  and 
the  people  ready  to  start  off  again  across 
the    eastern    prairie. 

The  trip  was  long  and  hard.  They  climbed 
hills  so  steep  that  eight  pairs  of  oxen  were 
needed  to  haul  one  wagon  to  the  top.  They 
forded  rivers  that  had  dangerous  quicksand, 
dragged  through  deep  mud  and  traveled  in 
dust  so  thick  that  they  could  hardly  breathe. 
Often  the  people  were  lucky  to  make  5  miles 
In  1  whole  day. 

They  had  many  troubles.  The  people  died 
of  diseases,  Indians"  raided  cattle,  they  ran 
short  of  water  and  there  were  terrible  thun- 
derstorms. After  at  least  5  months  on  the 
trail,  however,  the  people  were  safe  in 
Oregon. 

The  Oregon  Trail  In  Its  2,000-mile  length 
was  rarely  a  single  track.  In  places  It  was 
10  miles  wide  as  emigrants  spread  out  for 
better  grazing  or  to  avoid  the  dust.  At  best, 
the  Journey  exposed  the  traveler  to  great 
hardship  and  suffering.  At  worst,  it  brought 
him  death  by  thirst  or  by  the  arrow  and 
scalping  knife  of  the  Indians.  The  heroic 
pioneers  faced  death  at  erery  stage  of  the 
long  Journey. 

Cutoffs  and  alternate  routes  in  the  Oregon 
Trail  multiplied  as  resourceful  pioneers  con- 
stantly sought  for  improvements.  Starting 
from  northwestern  Missouri  near  Independ- 
ence the  emigrants  went  west  into  Kansas 
and  then  made  almost  a  beeiine  to  the  Platte 
River  in  south  central  Netiraska.  They  fol- 
lowed the  south  side  of  the  river  to  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  South  Platte  and  North  Platte. 
Crossing  the  South  Platte  the  travelers,  con- 
tinued on  the  south  side  of  the  North  Platte 
to  Fort  Laramie.  Beyond  that  famous  way 
station  In  eastern  Wyoming  the  travelers  re- 
mained on  the  south  side  of  the  river  until 
1850  after  which  there  wbs  travel  on  the 
north  side  as  well. 

Explorers  and  fur  traders  first  traced  the 
course  of  the  Oregon  Trail.  In  1805.  Meri- 
wether Lewis  and  William  Clark  traveled  on 
western  section  of  the  route  in  the  region  of 
the  Snake  and  CoUimbla  Rivers.  Traders  re- 
turning from  Astoria  also  used  the  trail. 
Benjamin  Bonneville  is  credited  with  taking 
the  first  wagons  through  South  Pass  in  the 
1830's.  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth  also  led  com- 
panies over  the  trail.  John  C.  Fremont  sur- 
veyed a  portion  of  the  route  in  1842  for  the 
U.S.  Army.  In  1834  the  first  mis- 
sionary group,  led  by  Jason  Lee  pushed  west 
from  St.  Louis  with  a  party  headed  by  Wyeth. 
They  largely  followed  the  Platte  River.  At 
the  Snake  River  Wyeth  built  a  post.  Fort 
Hall.  This  was  later  bought  by  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  It  became  an  important 
supply  outpost  for  emigrants  on  the  trail. 
In  1836  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  and  the  Rever- 
end Henry  Spalding  and  their  wives  reached 
Oregon.  Their  wives  were  the  first  white 
women  to  make  the  Journey. 


Lewis    and    Clark:     TEAn.BLAZEBs    or    the 
Northwest 

(By  Douglas  Burton,  grade  8,  San  Jacinto 
Jtmior  High  School,  Midland,  Tex. ) 

On  September  23.  1806.  30  hardy  explorers 
entered  the  frontier  settlement  of  St.  Louis 
amidst  crowds  of  cheering  people.  Weary, 
but  proud,  these  explorers  had  Just  com- 
pleted an  8,000-mile  Journey  which  took  them 
through  rolling  grasslands,  vast  towering 
forests,  and  icy  mountain  streams.  This 
group  of  rugged  mountain  men  would  go 
down  In  history  as  the  first  white  men  to 
explore  the  Northwest  Territory. 

Why  had  they  made  this  8,000-mile  Journey 
to  the  Pacific?  Who  needed  an  expedition  to 
the  Northwest  anyway? 

The  immediate  reason  for  this  exploration 
was  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  An  enorn;t,us 
tract  of  land,  three  times  the  size  of  the 
Thirteen  Original  Colonies,  the  Louis.ma 
Territory,  had  been  bought  from  Naprloon 
for  $15  million.  Despite  President  Jefferson's 
symphathy  toward  the  French,  he  knew  that 
any  strong  nation  controlling  the  Mississippi 
was  a  threat  to  the  United  States.  While  the 
Constitution  did  not  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  foreign  territories.  It  did  provide  for 
the  making  of  treaties.  Jefferson  admitted 
that  he  had  "stretched  the  Constitution  until 
it  cracked." 

Now  that  the  purchase  was  final,  a  host  of 
questions  arose  concerning  the  newly  ac- 
quired land.  All  the  land  beyond  St.  Louis 
was  completely  unmapped.  Many  people 
thought  prehistoric  monsters  Inhabited  the 
area  or  th.it  the  earth  dropped  off  ir.to 
boundless  space.  What  lay  past  the  source 
of  the  mighty  Missouri? 

To  explore  this  vast  wilderness,  President 
Jefferson  sent  a  corps  of  exploration  headed 
by  his  own  secretary,  Meriwether  Lewis. 
Lewis,  a  silent  brooding  man.  was  not  a 
native  to  the  frontier  but  he  was  educated 
in  the  ways  of  the  woods.  Lewis  chose  Wil- 
liam Clark  as  his  coleader.  Clark  was  the 
younger  brother  of  George  Rogers  Clark  and 
a  born  leader.  Unlike  Lewis,  Clark  was  a 
wilderness  craftsman  who  understood  both 
men  and  the  woods,  and  his  red  hair  and 
cheerfulness  made  him  a  favorite  leader 
among  the  men. 

The  expedition  was  Instructed  to  find  a 
practical  land-water  route  to  the  Pacif.c. 
They  were  to  ascend  the  Missouri  River,  crc.^s 
the  Continental  Divide,  and  descend  the 
Columbia  River  to  its  mouth.  Jefrcrs..n 
also  hoped  to  establish  peaceful  relntior.s 
with  the  Indians  and  obtain  lnformat!o^  on 
tribal  customs,  langua«res.  climate,  geogr.irhy, 
and  plant  and  animal  life. 

During  the  winter  of  1803^,  the  expcdi- 
tlon  made  final  preparations  for  the  1'  ng 
Journey.  Encamped  on  the  Mississippi  R:ver 
near  St.  Louis,  Lewis  and  Clark  recruitrti  :?8 
rugged  frontiersmen  Into  the  U.S.  Army, 
selecting  4  as  sergeants,  and  began  tr.iin- 
Ing  the  men  in  military  discipline.  Alth  iieh 
Clark  had  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant,  both 
the  leaders  would  be  called  captain  by  n.fm- 
bers  of  the  expedition. 

In  addition  to  recruiting  and  training, 
Lewis  and  Clark  had  to  obtain  food  sup;  ::es 
and  equipment.  Their  lives  would  dip.^nd 
upon  the  friendliness  of  the  Indians  so  t!:eT 
obtained  many  gifts  for  the  trip.  Tlier 
secured  a  55-foot  keelboat  and  two  piro'rues 
which  stored  6  tons  of  supplies  and  ammtinl- 
tion. 

On  May  14,  1804,  the  long  and  difficult 
Journey  was  begun.  The  Missouri  wa.s  the 
first  test  of  the  explorers;  and  as  one  chroni- 
cler of  the  expedition  put  It — it  was  not  so 
much  a  river  as  it  was  a  calamity.  One  of 
the  sergeants  died,  apparently  of  appendici- 
tis. At  the  same  time,  members  of  the  ex- 
pedition first  encountered  the  numerous  and 
ferocious  American   grizzly   bears. 

After  5  months  of  travel,  the  men  stopped 
and  built  Fort  Mandan  in  what  is  now  cen- 
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tral  North  Dakota.  One  thousand  miles 
from  St.  Louis,  Lewis  sent  back  specimens 
of  Indian  clothing,  live  prairie  dogs,  a  prairie 
hen,  and  the  bones,  skins,  and  horns  of 
Etr.'inge  animals. 

While  wintering  at  Fort  Mandan,  two  im- 
portant additions  were  made  to  the  camp 
roster.  A  French-Canadian  guide  named 
Charbonneau  and  his  squaw,  Sacagawea, 
came  into  the  pay  of  the  United  States. 
Charbonneau,  who  knew  the  language  of 
certain  river  tribes,  and  Sacagawea,  who 
spoke  some  of  the  languages  of  the  moun- 
uiin  tribes,  would  prove  invaluable  In  the 
months  to  come. 

The  coming  of  spring  saw  the  explorers 
moving  westward  toward  the  source  of  the 
Missouri.  At  last,  they  reached  the  foot  of 
the  Rockies  and  eagerly  searched  for  the 
Shoshonl,  the  mountain  tribe  from  whom 
they  had  planned  to  buy  horses.  Finally, 
Sacagawea  recognized  certain  landmarks  of 
her  people's  homeland  and  the  travelers  soon 
met  the  Indians  themselves.  Through  Saca- 
gawea, the  expedition  secured  the  horses 
necessary  for  crossing  the  mountains. 

Crossing  the  Rockies  was  the  greatest 
hardship  of  the  entire  trip.  Game  was 
scarce  and  the  men  almost  starved.  But  at 
last  the  party  was  descending  the  Columbia 
River.  Great  numbers  of  salmon  were  sight- 
ed and  vast,  unspoiled  forests  were  encoun- 
tered. At  long  last,  on  November  15,  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  came  into  view. 
Winter  on  the  Pacific  was  hard  but  morale 
was  high  for  the  men  had  now  completed 
their  mission.  They  named  their  coastal 
outpost  Fort  Clatsop. 

In  the  spring,  the  expedition  made  prep- 
ar.M,ions  to  leave  Fort  Clatsop.  To  make 
certain  their  American  claims.  Clark  in- 
scribed upon  a  tall  pine  tree:  "William  Clark 
December  3rd  1805 — by  land  from  the  U. 
States." 

The  expedition  then  split  up  to  explore 
more  territory  in  the  Rockies  and  the  upper 
Mi.-souri.  Lewis  and  Clark  were  reunited 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  River  to 
bepm  the  long  trek  back  to  St.  Louis. 

On  the  return  trip,  the  only  bloodshed 
of  the  expedition  occurred  on  the  high 
plains.  After  peacefully  traveling  6,000 
miles,  a  band  of  treacherous  Blackfeet  at- 
tempted to  massacre  the  explorers. 

Finally,  after  being  gone  2  years  and  4 
montlis  in  a  vast,  uncharted  wilderness,  the 
expfditlon  reached  St.  Louis.  A  great  cele- 
bration followed  their  arrival  and  the  men 
were  greeted  as  heroes  everywhere.  Soon 
Tliomas  Jefferson  read  these  words  from 
Lewis:  "In  obedience  to  your  orders  we 
have  penetrated  the  Continent  of  North 
.America  to  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

In  appreciation  for  their  services.  Con- 
gress voted  a  reward  of  1,000  acres  of  land 
each  to  Lewis  and  Clark,  with  double  pay 
.^nd  320  acres  to  every  man  of  the  expedl- 
tio:i, 

Lewis  and  Clark  not  only  blazed  a  new 
tr.i:'.  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  also  strength- 
ened the  claims  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Oregon  country.  The  expedition  stimulated 
a  creat  westward  movement  which  would  not 
be  halted  until  a  great  nation  stretched  from 
coart  to  coast. 


some   instances    actually   began,   but   none 
were  carried  to  a  conclusion. 

In  1803  President  Jefferson  asked  Congress 
for  $2,500  for  the  expedition  which  was  begun 
by  Lewis  and  Clark  the  following  year.  The 
fact  is  unquestioned  that  the  American  claim 
to  the  Oregon  Territory  was  the  prime  mo- 
tive of  this  expedition. 

The  men  chosen  by  Lewis  and  dark  for 
the  Journey  were  selected  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  hazardous  duties  they  were  to 
perform.  Omitting  the  7  soldiers  and  0  river 
men  who  acted  as  guards  for  the  expedition, 
they  came  out  with  a  total  of  27  men:  9 
were  young  frontiersmen  from  Kentucky, 
14  were  soldiers  from  the  U.S.  Army.  2  were 
French  boatmen,  1  an  tflfepreter  and 
hunter,  and  the  last  a  Negro  servant  of 
Captain  Clark. 

On  May  14,  1804,  the  expedition,  with 
abundant  supplies.  Including  weapons  for 
defense,  presents  for  the  Indians,  and  arti- 
cles for  barter,  left  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  on  the  Illinois  bank  for  the  first 
successftH  Journey  by  canoe  and  overland 
from  the  Father  of  Waters  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  Journey  was  bc^n  by  water 
by  a  boat  which  was  about  55  feet  long. 
Progress  was  made  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  a 
day. 

On  Jtily  30,  1804,  the  expedition  reached 
the  place  about  20  miles  above  the  present 
site  of  Omaha,  Nebr.  where  the" first  powwow 
was  held  with  the  Indians  and  a  treaty  was 
signed.  Then  by  toilsome  Journey  the  ex- 
pedition pushed  on  resolutely  up.«:tream,  but 
met  with  a  sad  experience  In  the  death  of 
Sergeant  Floyd  on  August  20,  1804.  On  Sep- 
tember 5,  1804,  Lewis  and  Clark  saw  their 
first  antelope  and  on  September  7  the  first 
prairie  dogs  were  seen.  These  two  animals 
of  the  plains  were  first  made  known  to 
science  during  this  expedition. 

On  October  26,  1804.  the  Mandan  Indian 
villages  were  reached  where  Lewis  and  Clark 
planned  to  stay  for  the  winter.  Here  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  a  fort  called  Port  Mandan 
was  built.  The  winter  of  1804  was  passed 
without  serious  illness  or  accident  to  the 
party. 

On  November  7,  1805,  as  reported  in  Cap- 
tain Clark's  Journal,  they  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  the  ex- 
pedition built  a  fort  which  they  called  Fort 
Clatsop  in  honor  of  the  Indians  who  claimed 
the  territory  in  this  vicinity.  The  winter 
passed  without  event. 

They  followed  the  main  route  on  the  re- 
turn Journey.  Provisions  were  scarce  and 
Lewis  was  wounded,  but  after  traveling  sepa- 
rately for  awhile  the  party  was  united  and 
finished  the  Jovuney,  reaching  St.  Louis  on 
September  23,  1806.  The  expedition  lasted 
2  years.  4  months,  and  9  days.  When  they 
reached  home,  President  Jefferson  gave  them 
some  acres  of  land  in  which  to  grow  croi>s. 
Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  became 
very  famous  men  because  of  this  expedition. 


for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-Amwicaa 

Development  Bank. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
hemisphere  unity  was  given  a  real  solid 
boost  when  on  Thursday.  February  18, 
this  body  passed  the  measure  which  in- 
sured 3  more  years  of  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  activity  through  its 
F\md  for  Special  Operations. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  kinds  of  self- 
help  the  United  States  can  possibly  con- 
struct for  our  Latin  American  friends. 
It  ranks,  in  my  judgment,  second  only  to 
the  Peace  Corps  operation  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  furtherance  of  this  Nation's 
acceptance  as  a  real  friend.  One  with 
whom  all  of  Latin  America  can  cooperate 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  nations 
on  this  continent. 

Putting  it  in  more  simple  terms,  I 
would  liken  this  program  to  that  of  a 
wealthy  father  who  after  middle  age  be- 
gins to  feed  his  assets  to  his  sons  to  man- 
age for  his  and  their  benefit.  This  train- 
ing of  the  sons  in  money  management 
is  far  better  than  sitting  tightly  on  his 
assets  until  death  comes  and  the  boys 
suddenly  have  the  whole  problem  of 
money  management  dumped  into  their 
laps. 

This  Bank  has  been  managed  pru- 
dently and  successfully  enough  to  make 
its  securities  considered  a  prime  invest- 
ment by  private  investors  throughout 
America  and  Western  Europe.  This  is 
testimony  enough  of  its  value.  The  pro- 
priety of  this  Government  continuing  its 
supEKjrt  of  one  of  the  most  effective  anti- 
dotes against  the  Communist  influence  in 
the  American  Continent  Is  well  substan- 
tiated by  the  prudent  Investors  of  the 
free  world. 


Increased  U.S.  Participation  in  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank 


The    Lewis    and    Clark    ExPEDmoN 

I  By    Pete     Carter,    fifth     grade,     Henderson 

Elementary  Schcxjl,  Midland,  Tex.) 

Among  the  early  explorers  of  the  United 
St,aes  there  were  two  men,  Meriwether  Lewis 
and  William  Clark.  Lewis  was  an  explorer 
ar.d  Clark  was  a  hunter.  As  each  of  the  boys 
?rc,v  up,  they  had  One  ambition.  They 
waited  to  travel  where  nobody  had  ever  been 
before. 

\t  least  20  years  before  1803.  President 
Til. .mas  Jefferson  had  enlisted  the  coopera- 
tion of  explorers  and  travelers  in  schemes 
to  explore  the  Oregon  Territory.  Several 
t5eg:nnlngs  were  made  and  the  Journejrs  in 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'BS 

Thursday,  February  18,  1965 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  vuxier 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  45)  to  amend 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act 
to  authorize  the  United  States  to  participate 
in  an  Increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Fund 


Mr.  Justice  Felix  Frankfarter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSTXVANZA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
10  years  ago.  Justice  Frankfurter  said 
that  "to  pierce  the  curtain  of  the  future, 
to  give  shape  and  visage  to  mysteries  stUl 
in  the  womb  of  time,  is  the  gift  of  the 
imagination.  It  requires  poetic  sensi- 
bilities with  which  judges  are  rarely  en- 
dowed and  which  their  education  does 
not  normally  develop.  These  judges 
must  have  something  of  the  creative  ar- 
tist in  them;  they  must  have  antennas 
registering  feeling  and  judgment  beyond 
logical,  let  alone,  quantitative,  proof." 
Felix  Frankfurter  would  not  have  said 
so,  but  he  himself,  most  assuredly,  was 
the  exact  kind  of  judge  he  was  describ- 
ing in  those  words. 

No  other  Justice  in  our  time  has  had 
such  a  profound  impact  on  American  ju- 
risprudence. His  career  over  a  half 
century  included  the  education  of  law- 
yers at  Harvard  Law  School,  White 
House  adviser,  and  Justice  of  the  Na- 
tion's highest  court. 

Justice  Frankfurter's  great  Influence 
in  public  life  was  not  limited  to  his  role 
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of  teacher,  adviser  or  Judge.  His  lively 
personality  and  wit  brought  him  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  in  many  other  worlds 
than  law.  He  left  an  impact  on  the 
minds  of  leading  journalists,  Govern- 
ment officials  and  scholars. 

Matthew  Josephson  wrote,  of  Frank- 
furter, in  1940.  "Wherever  Frankfurter 
is  there  is  no  boredom.  As  soon  as 
he  bounces  in — he  never  walks,  he 
bounces — the  talk  and  laughter  begin, 
and  they  never  let  up." 


Lithuanian  Independence 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
this  year  we  observe  the  47th  aruiiversary 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  Day,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Lithuanians 
can  actually  trace  their  history  back  to 
the  second  century,  AX).  In  the  belief 
that  this  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers, I  am  listing  the  important  events 
in  Lithuanian  history. 
Important  Events  in  LmniANiAN  History 

Second  century  A.D.,  Roman  historian 
Tacitus  pralfies  the  advanced  agrlcultxire  of 
the  Alstlans/Latvlans,  Llthiianlans,  Old  Pnis- 
Blans  and  Jatveglans. 

Ninth  century  AX).,  Alstlan  chemical  ac- 
tivities described  in  Old  English  literature  by 
Wulfstan,  explorer  of  King  Alfred  the  Great. 

In  1251,  Introduction  of  Christianity  to 
Lithuania.  Baptism  of  King  Mindaugas,  his 
royal  family  and  the  other  nobles. 

In  1253,  coronation  of  Mindaugas  as  the 
Christian  King  of  Lithuania. 

In  1323,  establishment  of  Vilnius  as  the 
permanent  capital  of  Lithuania  by  King  Ged- 
Imlnas. 

In  1362,  Grand  Plnce  Alglrdas  defeats  the 
Tarttu^.  and  extends  the  boundaries  of  Lith- 
uania to  the  Black  Sea. 

In  1410,  Lithuanians  with  their  Slavic  and 
Tartar  allies  defeat  the  Teutonic  Knights  at 
Tannenberg  in  Prussia. 

In  1569,  formation  of  the  Lithuanian- 
Polish  Commonwealth,  and  the  end  of  Lith- 
uanian Empire. 

In  1772-96.  partition  of  the  Lithuanian- 
Polish  Commonwealth.  Most  of  Lithuania 
occupied  by  Russia. 

In  1812-63.  three  Lithuanian  revolts 
against  the  Czar. 

In  1864,  Lithuanian  language  in  the 
Roman  alphabet  outlawed  by  the  Russians. 

In  1904,  Lithuanians  regain  freedom  of 
publication. 

In  1918.  declaration  of  the  restoration  of 
an  Independent  Lithuania  with  her  capital 
at  Vilnius. 

1918-20.  Uthuanla  fights  for  Independ- 
ence against  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia. 

In  1922,  United  States  of  America  recog- 
nizes Lithuania  as  an  Independent  Republic. 

In  1935.  first  recorded  court  trial  of  122 
Nazis  at  Kaunas. 

In  1940,  Soviet  Russian  occupation  of  Lith- 
uania, and  the  deportation  of  Innocent  people 
to  Siberia. 

In  1941,  Lithuanians  revolt  against  the  So- 
viets. 

In    1941-44,   Nazi   German   occupation   of 

Lithuania,  and  persecutions  by  the  Gestapo. 

In    1944.    Soviet    Riissla    reoccuples    war- 


torn  Lithuania,  and  persecutions  by  the 
NKVD. 

In  1944—52,  active  bloody  guerrilla  warfare 
In  Lithuania. 

In  1953  to  now,  passive  resistance  continues 
in  Lithuania  and  the  other  Soviet  Russian 
enslaved  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Governor  of  Mary- 
land and  the  mayor  of  Baltimore  offi- 
cially proclaimed  February  16  as  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania  Day. 

Last  Saturday  the  Council  of  Lithu- 
anian Societies  of  Baltimore  held  its  an- 
nual banquet  to  commemorate  the  affair 
and  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  one  of  the 
guests,  along  with  the  Postmaster  of 
Baltimore,  William  P.  Laukaitis,  and 
former  member  of  the  Maryland  House 
of  Delegates,  Nadas  Rastenis.  The  Rev- 
erend Anthony  Drangrinis  of  St.  Al- 
phonsus  Roman  Catholic  Church  gave 
the  invocation  and  benediction.  Mr. 
Thomas  G.  Gray,  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, served  as  toastmaster.  The  as- 
sembled group  adopted  a  resolution 
which  I  wish  to  insert  here. 

We,  American-Lithuanians  of  the  Free 
State  of  Maryland,  having  met  this  20th  day 
of  February  1965.  at  Lithuanian  Hall,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Couacil  of  Lithuanian 
Societies  of  Baltimore,  to  oommemorate  the 
47th  anniversary  of  the  February  16,  1918, 
declaration  of  lndep>endence  of  Lithuania,  did 
\manlmously  adopt  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  25  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
sovereign  Lithuanian  nation  lost  its  na- 
tional Independence  In  the  wake  of  the  il- 
legal  annexation   by  the   Soviet  Union;    and 

Whereas  during  this  period  of  time  the 
Soviets  have  continuously  tried  to  obtain 
recognition  by  the  free  world  of  their  forci- 
ble selz\ire  of  Lithuania  and  the  Bsiltlc 
States  of  Latvia  and  Estonia:  and 

Whereas  our  brother  and  sister  Lithuanians 
In  our  mother  country  are  still  suffering  un- 
der constant  Soviet  pressures  to  denational- 
ize them  and  sovletize  thalr  homeland  and 
their  children:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  again  express  our  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude  to  our  Government 
for  Its  firm  stand  in  refusing  to  recognize 
the  fruits  of  the  brutal  Soviet  aggression, 
and  our  trust  that  our  Government  will 
continue  to  maintain  this  Just  and  honor- 
able position  and  let  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  know  in  no  uncertain  terms  how 
distasteful  Soviet  aggression  and  the  harsh 
oppression  of  the  captive  nations  are  in  the 
eyes  of  the  free  world;  and 

That  we  hereby  reaffirm  our  steadfast  re- 
solve to  continue  even  more  strongly  our 
efforts  to  keep  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
Independence  of  Lithuania  »live  in  the  minds 
of  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  In  the  American  press; 
and 

That  we  hereby  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  Instruct  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations  to  bring  up 
the  case  of  the  Illegal  Soviet  occupation  and 
annexation  of  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  States  at  each  and  every  opportunity. 
Thomas  G.  Gray. 

President. 
L.  Laskarskas. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connection  I  would 
like  to  mention  that  again  this  year  I 
introduced  a  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion along  the  lines  outlined  in  the  reso- 
lution adopted  at  the  banquet,  which 
reads  as  follows,  and  which  I  urge  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  to  report  out  so  that  the  House 
can  act  on  it  at  an  early  date. 


The  resolution  is  as  follows: 


H.    CoN.    Res.    14 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
is  in  large  part  attributable  to  Its  having 
been  able,  through  democratic  process,  to 
achieve  a  national  unity  and  freedom  of  its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas  this  national  unification  of  the 
free  society  has  led  the  people  of  the  Uniiod 
States  to  possess  a  warm  understanding  a;.d 
sympathy  for  the  aspirations  of  peoples 
everywhere;  and 

Whereas  so  many  countries  under  colon L\! 
domination  have  been  or  are  being  given 
the  opportunity  to  establish  their  own  inde- 
pendent states,  the  Baltic  nations,  having  a 
great  historical  past  and  having  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  freedom  for  centuries,  are  now 
subjugated  to  the  most  brutal  colonial 
oppression;  and 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  a:'.d 
Estonia  by  force  of  arms;  and 

Whereas  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Esto- 
nians desire,  fight,  and  die  for  national  Indo- 
pendence  and  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  maintains  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Governments  of  the  Bal::c 
natio:is  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Esto:  l.a 
and  consistently  has  refused  to  recogn-ze 
their  selztire  and  forced  Incorporation  Ir.to 
the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
and 

Whereas  no  just  peace  and  security  can  be 
achieved  in  the  world  while  these  and  other 
nations  remain  enslaved:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Uni'rd 
States  of  America  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  bring  up  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  the  United  Nations 
and  ask  that  the  United  Nations  request  the 
Soviets — 

(a)  to  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  agents. 
and  controls  from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia;  and 

(b)  to  return  all  Baltic  deportees  from 
Siberia,  prisons  and  slave  camps  in  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  United  Nations  conduct 
free  elections  In  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
nia under  Its  supervision. 
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Agricalhire  and  the  Farm  Programs 
in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.- 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  a  few  facts  regarding 
agriculture  in  the  United  States  and  the 
farm  programs.  According  to  research- 
ers in  this  field,  the  production  of  the 
American  farmer  is  increasing  at  an  ever 
faster  pace. 

In  the  20-year  period  from  1920  to 
1940.  farm  production  increased  at  the 
rate  of  1.1  percent  a  year.  In  the  15- 
year  period  from  1940  to  1955,  the  rate 
of  Increase  was  2  percent  a  year.  In 
spite  of  increasing  acreage  diversions, 
the  rate  of  production  since  1955  has 


continued.  The  population  of  this  coun- 
try has  also  been  Increasing  but  the  in- 
crease has  not  kept  up  with  the  increases 
in  production.  While  the  Increase  in 
consumption  has  been  greater  than  that 
of  population,  it  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  increases  in  production  and  we  find 
that  the  domestic  demand  for  farm  prod- 
ucts was  expanding  at  a  slightly  lower 
rate  than  farm  production  in  the  last 
10  years. 

Moreover,  had  acreage  allotments  not 
been  in  effect  during  this  period,  produc- 
tion of  farm  products  would  have  in- 
creased at  a  rate  of  about  3.5  percent  a 
year.  Had  production  been  allowed  to 
increase  as  fast  as  technology  permitted, 
\\  ith  no  acreage  diversion  programs,  the 
economists  estimate  that  the  volume  of 
crop  and  livestock  moving  through  com- 
mercial markets  would  have  been  larger 
than  it  was  by  5  percent  or  more. 

Economists  find  that  a  1 -percent  in- 
crease In  farm  products  sold  lowers  farm 
prices  by  about  4  percent.  This  means 
that  farm  prices  almost  surley  would 
have  fallen  by  20  percent  or  more  had 
there  not  been  acreage  and  commodity 
diversion  programs.  Net  farm  Income 
would  have  fallen  even  more.  The  econ- 
omists estimate  that  wheat  prices  would 
have  dropped  as  much  as  one-half,  and 
feed  grain  prices  more  than  one-fourth. 
Tnese  facts  vividly  point  out  the  need 
for  continuing  and  strengthenUig  farm 
programs,  if  we  are  to  msdntain  and  im- 
prove income  for  commercial  agricul- 
ture. 


The  47th  Anniyersary  of  the  Estonian 
Republic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLIKOIS 

I-V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day marks  the  47th  aniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Estonian  Re- 
public. On  February  24,  1918,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  historic  land  proclaimed  a 
free  democratic  republic,  and  during  the 
First  World  War  successfully  defended 
themselves  against  Iwth  German  and  So- 
vie:  offensives,  which  resulted  In  the  re- 
nouncement of  all  claims  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Estonia.  The  nation  then  set 
to  the  task  of  expanding  her  agriculture 
arid  industry  and  promoting  trade  with 
otl:or  nations.  In  the  atmosphere  of 
freedom,  the  people  of  Estonia  made 
great  progress. 

Then  came  World  War  H,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  existing  treaties  the  overwhelm- 
in,;  military  might  of  the  Soviet  Union 
arid  of  Germany  alternated  in  occupying 
thi.s  land  and  depriving  its  citizens  of 
their  freedoms,  culminating  in  the  forced 
incorporation  of  the  country  into  the 
US.s.R.  The  United  States  and  other 
^^cstern  countries  have  refused  to  rec- 
0.  nize  this  annexation. 

Although  the  people  of  Estonia  have 
been  silenced  and  cannot  openly  com- 
memorate this  memorable  day  in  the 


history  of  their  coimtry,  we  know  that 
they  continue  to  hope  and  work  for  lil)- 
eration.  And  we  who  cherish  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  Justice  must  con- 
tinue to  share  these  hopes  and  to  seek 
effective  means  to  restore  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  people  and  the  neigh- 
l)oring  Baltic  nations  that  have  also  fal- 
len behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  world 
cannot  hope  for  peace  so  long  as  there  is 
suppression  of  man's  right  to  lll)erty  and 
justice. 


The  New  Haven  Drama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  OONNEUTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
particularly  those  from  the  Northeast, 
to  an  article  In  the  February  13  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times.  The  article  high- 
lights the  problems  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad,  which  is  so  vital  to  our  area, 
and  I  therefore,  respectfully,  enter  it 
in  the  Record: 

Thk  Nkw  Haven  Deama:    Final  Scenes  Are 

Abottt  To  Unfold  on  Line's  Move  To  Drop 

CoMMUTEK  Service 

(By  Robert  E.  Bedingfield) 

"ITie  longrttn  drama  of  Buspense,  "The 
New  Haven  Railroad  and  the  Commuters."  is 
approaching  Its  third  act.  The  resolution  Is 
still  in  doubt.  WUl  the  rescuing  forces.  Fed- 
eral, state,  or  both,  gallop  over  the  hUl, 
drawn  checkbooks  glittering  in  the  setting 
sun.  to  save  the  commuters  with  a  continu- 
ing operating  rtibsldy? 

Will  the  court-appointed  trustees  lift  the 
Bcalp>s  of  the  commuters  and  ride  off  trium- 
phantly to  the  Pennsylvania-Central  reserva- 
tion, with  Federal  Judge  Robert  P.  Anderson 
applauding  from  the  bench  In  New  Haven? 

Whatever  the  outcome,  the  following  signs 
Indicate  that  it  will  not  be  long  in  coming: 

The  New  Haven  reported  yesterday  a  1964 
net  railway  operating  loss  of  117,056,000  com- 
pared with  a  $10,090,000  net  railway  operat- 
ing loss  in  1963.  Despite  a  $1.3  million  sav- 
ing from  the  elimination  of  firemen  from  Its 
diesel  engines,  as  a  result  of  last  year's  Fed- 
eral arbitration  award,  the  New  Haven's 
operating  expenses  climbed  to  $115,204,000 
from  $110,466,000  In  1963.  Meanwhile,  oper- 
ating revenues  slipped  to  $121,597,000  from 
$122,788,000. 

The  New  Haven's  Income  from  its  share  of 
the  Grand  Central  Terminal  properties  rose 
to  $5,307,000  la£t  year  from  $3,869,000  in  1963. 
Other  nonoperating  investments  brought 
$3,423,000  in  additional  revenues,  up  from 
$1,337,000  a  year  earlier,  but  the  final  1964 
net  loss  was  $15,263,000  as  compared  with 
$12,264,000  in  1963. 

Judge  Anderson  has  pondered  for  more 
than  a  week  the  trustees'  request  for  per- 
mission to  begin  abandoning  commuter  serv- 
ice from  Larchmont,  N.Y.,  into  Grand  Central 
Terminal — the  first  step  toward  ending  All 
passenger  service.  The  court  1*  expected  to 
rule  on  the  request  early  next  week,  possibly 
on  Monday.  While  It  would  be  hazardous,  as 
well  as  presumptuous  to  say  In  advance  what 
any  court  would  decide.  Judge  Anderson  did 
show  sympathy  for  the  trustees'  views  at  the 
February  4  hearing. 

The  trustees  ttdd  tbe  court  they  had  ae- 
tlvely  negotiated  for  the  New  Haven's  eotry 


Into  the  proposed  Pennsylvanta-New  Tark 
Central  merger,  and  had  fotmd  that  trying  to 
retain  the  passenger  servlee  would  create  a 
fatal  Impediment.  Ftom  tbe  othw  side  of 
tbe  table,  Alfred  X.  Perlman,  Central's  presi- 
dent, said  the  merged  road  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  New  Haven  solely  as  a  freight 
carrier,  with  its  low-density  branches  ampu- 
tated. 

The  New  Haven's  wage  bill  rose  $3.2  mU- 
Uon  last  year  with  agreement  on  railrocul  la- 
bor demands.  Assuming  no  other  changes, 
ttie  bill  wm  rise  by  another  $1.6  million  this 
year  and  $1.2  million  next  year  for  an  aggre- 
gate Increase  In  the  3  years  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1964,  of  $14  million.  This  Is  a  cost 
that  cannot  be  deferred  to  conserve  cash,  like 
taxes.  Interest  due  on  outstanding  bonds, 
payments  on  Injury  claims  that  were  In- 
curred before  July  31,  1961,  when  the  road 
lurched  Into  bankruptcy,  and  deferral  of  per 
diem  (car  rental)  payments  in  controversy 
for  the  last  decade. 

In  the  first  30  txadlng  seaslons  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  this  year.  $4,312,000 
face  value  of  New  Haven  first  mortgage  4- 
percent  bonds  of  2007  have  been  traded  at 
rising  prices  as  have  $6,406,000  face  value  of 
convertible  4  «^ -percent  bonds  of  2022. 

BOND  SI»BCUIJlTION 

This  last  development  Is  not  In  the  same 
category  as  the  othM-  four  listed  above,  of 
course.  It  Is  significant  because,  despite  the 
deterioration  in  the  New  Haven's  financial 
position  last  year,  the  bonds  have  moved 
from  near  worthlessness — the  4s  sold  as  low 
as  $147.50  for  a  $1,000  bond  at  one  time  in 
1964 — ^to  the  status  of  a   valid  speculation. 

The  only  basis  for  such  a  conclusion  by  In- 
vestors substantial  enough  to  have  purchased 
these  securities  in  such  quantities  must  be 
that  purlnlte  action  cannot  be  much  longer 
deferred. 

The  only  action  that  would  benefit  the 
bonds — which  are  liens  on  whatever  will 
be  left  of  the  debtor  estate  after  prior  claims 
are  satisfied — would  be  to  end  the  drain 
of  deficit  operation. 

The  negotiations  between  the  New  Haven 
trustees  and  the  matchmakers  of  the  Pennsy- 
Central  marriage  are  more  relevant.  They 
could  set  before  Judge  Anderson  a  visible 
escape  hatch  from  the  continuing  deficit 
that  must  eventually.  If  It  continues  long 
enough,  consume  the  whole  estate  of  the 
New  Haven — an  estate  the  judge  Is  bound  to 
try  to  preserve  for  Its  creditors. 

AGREEMENT    NEAR 

Within  a  month  it  Is  expected  that  an 
agreement  in  principle  wUl  be  reached,  be- 
tween the  New  Haven  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Pennsy-Central  on  the  other.  The 
merged  road.  If  the  merger  Is  consummated, 
will  buy  the  New  Haven  as  a  package.  The 
package  will  embrace  all  the  physical  prop- 
erties. Including  the  New  Haven's  right  to 
share  in  the  profits  from  the  valuable  Park 
Avenue  real  estate  north  of  Grand  Central 
Terminal. 

An  essential  part  of  that  package  will  be 
assurance  that  If  passenger  service  on  the 
New  Haven  continues  at  all,  It  will  continue 
under  a  cost-plus  contract  with  some  govern- 
ment agency. 

Otherwise,  the  Pennsy-Central  negotiators 
have  made  plain  they  will  discount  their 
offering  price  for  the  New  Haven's  passenger 
deficit.  Sources  close  to  the  three  railroads 
figure  the  discounted  price  would  be  so  slow 
It  woiild  not  be  worth  laying  before  the 
court. 

All  the  members  of  the  public  who  would 
suffer  from  the  ending  of  New  Haven  service 
into  Grand  Central  comfort  themselves,  as 
threats  to  continuance  of  the  service  mount 
with  the  contention  that  the  pubUc  interest 
would  not  allow  the  discontinuance. 

Before  too  much  reliance  Is  placed  upon 
this  protection,  it  should  be  noted  that  what 
Is  going  on  Is  no  adversary  proceeding  with 
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the  State,  or  the  commuters,  maWng  de- 
mands for  the  continuance  of  service  as  an 
obligation  of  the  New  Haven. 

Under  the  Federal  Banloruptcy  Act,  the 
court  of  Jurisdiction  has  the  primary  duty 
of  preserving  the  estate  of  a  debtor  who  has 
been  shown  to  be  unable  to  manage  that 
estate  himself.  The  trustees  are  servants 
of  the  court,  and  their  duty  likevvlse  i»  to 
preserve  the  estate  for  the  creditors. 

Section  13  of  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1958  spelled  out  the  scope  allowed  regulatory 
agencies  in  protecting  the  inchoate  public 
Interest  against  the  specific  right  of  creditors 
or  bondholders. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  now 
has  the  right  to  order  Intrastate  service  cur- 
tailed when  it  is  operated  at  a  loss. 

This  right  Is  modified  by  the  duty  to  make 
sure  that  curtailment  does  not  work  an  un- 
due hardship  on  the  traveling  public.  That 
duty  Is  modified  in  turn  by  the  provision  that 
the  railroad  must  not  be  placed  under  un- 
due financial  strain  to  continue  the  service. 
official's  view 

Recently,  Richard  Joyce  Smith,  one  of  the 
New  Haven's  three  trustees,  showed  little 
doubt  that  the  New  Haven  could  prove  it 
was  undergoing  an  unbearable  strain.  He 
said; 

"I  think  we  could  have  coped  with  any- 
thing but  the  new  wage  awards,  which  were 
made  with  no  offset  in  the  way  of  revenues." 

Mr.  Smith  disclosed  that  the  New  Haven's 
free  cash  balances,  as  a  result  of  paying  out 
the  increased  wages,  fell  to  $6,493,000  on  De- 
cember 31,  1964,  from  $7,696,000  last  July  1 

He  predicted  that  by  July  1,  of  this  year 
it  would  be  down  to  $4,418,000,  assuming  that 
no  extraordinary  expenditure  or  Interruption 
of  freight  service  occurs  because  of  a  blizzard. 
Ice  storm,  or  a  serious  wreck. 
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HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  February  25,  1965.  edition  of  the 
Machinist  published  by  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  carries  an  edi- 
torial commenting  on  the  subject  of  over- 
time and  its  effect  on  job  opportunities. 

I  commend  the  following  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Overtime 
Labor's  drive  to  shorten  the  workweek 
without  reducing  take-home  pay  is  losing 
ground.  The  hours  of  work  in  manufactur- 
ing industries  are  actually  Increasing.  Last 
month,  the  average  factory  workweek  was 
the  longest  in  almost  20  years.  Half  the 
employees  worked  more  than  41  hours  a  week, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

The  meaning  should  be  clear  to  every 
union  member.  The  penalty  rate  of  time 
and  a  half  is  no  longer  working  to  encour- 
age corporations  to  take  on  more  help  Instead 
of  lengthening  hours.  In  fact,  many  cor- 
porations admit  that  it  is  now  cheaper  to 
pay  for  overtime  than  to  hire  new  hands. 

But  overtime  work  does  more  than  reduce 
Job  opportunities.  It  also  takes  a  good  deal 
of  the  steam  out  of  union  efforts  to  raise 
straight-time  *rates.  For  those  lucky  enough 
to  draw  some  overtime,  the  pressures  at  home 
are  lessened.  It's  a  big  reason  why  there 
isn't  more  rank  and  file  demand  for  a  greater 


share  In  the  magnificent  pSoflts  now  piling 
up  In  so  many  Industries. 

A  proposal  to  Increase  tlie  overtime  rate 
to  double  time  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  1b  now  pending  ta  Congress.  It 
deeerves  our  highest  priority. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude "Appalachia,"  an  excellent  article 
in  the  Carpenter,  issue  of  March  1965, 
published  by  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters &  Joiners  of  America. 

The  article  follows: 

Appalachia 

Appalachia  Is  a  10-State  swath  of  human 
misery  which  sweeps  out  of  Pennsylvania 
southward  almost  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
down  the  Appalachian  Mountain  backbone  of 
the  east  coast.  Astride  the  ridges  are  por- 
tions of  Maryland,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 
bama, in  addition  to  a  large  portion  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  entire  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

That  mountainous  State  is  the  heartland 
of  the  poverty  belt.  United  States  of  America. 
Just  about  aU  of  its  territory  Is  characterized 
by  the  combination  of  geographical  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  hate  brought  pov- 
erty to  the  entire  Appalachian  chain.  West 
Virginia  is  isolated.  Its  eoonomy  grew  up 
and  fattened  temporarily  on  Indvistrles  which 
drew  wealth  out  of  the  land  and  returned 
little  of  the  profit  to  the  source.  Timber 
and  coal  were  the  props  for  the  economy  in 
years  gone  by. 

There  was  a  time  when  Appalachla's  black 
gold  supported  a  human  beehive  of  activity, 
although  In  those  days  employment  did  not 
necessarily  bring  material  well-being.  If 
nothing  else,  Appalachians  at  least  had  the 
self  respect  of  a  Job. 

Then  came  fuel  competition.  Oil,  gasoline, 
pipeline  natural  gas,  massive  electric  j>ower 
distribution  systems,  and  the  death  of  the 
coal-fired  steam  locomotive  combined  to  al- 
most kill  the  coal  industry.  For  the  past  40 
years,  the  coal  market  has  been  dwindling, 
and  the  unemployment  rate  has  been  declin- 
ing even  faster.  Technological  advances  in 
coal  mining  methods  have  fer  outpaced  the 
development  of  social  tools  to  adjust  to  the 
changes. 

Automation  and  mechanization  have  taken 
a  fearful  toll  in  Appalachia.  Although  the 
region  provides  about  two-thirds  of  the  Na- 
tion's entire  supply  of  bituminous  coal,  and 
every  fiake  of  anthracite,  production  dropped 
32  percent  between  1951  and  1961.  In  the 
same  10-year  period,  employment  plunged  by 
66  percent.  Although  there  has  been  a  slight 
increase  in  production  In  recent  years,  em- 
ployment continues  to  fall  off. 

Hardwood  timber,  the  second  staple  In 
Appalachla's  earlier  years,  was  neglected 
after  the  coal  Industry  began  to  slide,  and 
replacement  of  hardwoods  by  substitute 
materials  and  new,  laborsaving  methods  of 
construction  in  the  furniture  and  building 
industries  cut  into  the  market. 

When  the  tide  of  opportunity  moved  else- 
where in  the  country,  masses  of  people  In  the 
Appalachian  mining  and  timbering  districts 
were  left  without  employment.  Many  had 
too  little  to  even  consider  moving  out  to  new 
economic  frontiers.    Others,  who  might  pos- 


sibly have  made  the  move,  felt  bound  by  ties 
of  famUy  and  home.  But  even  so.  In  Just 
10  years  from  1950  to  1960,  an  army  of  2  mil- 
lion people  left  the  region. 

The  deprived  remainder  of  about  17  mil- 
lion suffers  from  11  percent  of  all  national 
unemplojrment,  with  only  5  percent  of  the 
labor  force.  Almost  one  family  in  three  in 
Appalachia  must  survive,  somehow,  on  $3,000 
a  year,  or  less.  The  ratio  elsewhere,  al- 
though still  appalling  in  the  world's  richest 
nation.  Is  one  poverty-struck  family  in  five. 

It's  true,  of  course,  that  there  are  some 
prosperous  metropolitan  centers  within  the 
Appalachian  region.  Erie,  Scranton  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Weirton,  Pittsburgh,  and  Johnstown. 
Pa.;  Winston-Salem,  Ashevllle,  Knoxville. 
Chattanooga,  Huntsvllle,  and  Birmingham 
are  hardly  collapsing.  Serving  as  broker 
between  the  resource-rich  Interior  and  the 
country,  these  cities  have  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing above  the  Appalachian  norm,  and  in 
some  cases,  even  above  the  national  level. 

And  there  are  other  areas  of  the  Nation 
aflaicted  with  poverty.  The  Ozarks,  Missis- 
sippi Delta,  and  Lake  Superior  regions;  parts 
of  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  Texas.  But  Appa- 
lachia Is  the  hard  core — the  home  of  over 
one-half  of  the  Americans  whose  income  is 
below  bare  subsistence.  Over  one -half  of 
the  penniless  in  a  region  which  represents 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  total  TJS.  popula- 
tion. 

If  we  can  bring  these  Appalachians  back 
to  productivity,  restore  them  to  their  lost 
share  of  our  cumulative  wealth,  the  solution 
to  restoring  other  national  pockets  of  poverty 
should  be  available.  And  although  the  prob- 
lems of  Appalachia,  may  seem  remote  to 
those  who  do  not  live  there,  the  tremors  of 
economic  Impact  are  felt,  however  lightly, 
ever3rwhere. 

When  he  outlined  his  program  for  the  at- 
tack on  poverty.  President  Johnson  said. 
"This  investment  will  return  Its  cost  many 
fold  to  our  entire  economy.  If  we  can  raise 
the  annual  earnings  of  10  mUlion  among  our 
poor  people  by  only  $1,000 — we  will  have  add- 
ed $14  billion  a  year  to  our  national  out- 
put •  •  •  not  mentioning  what  we  will  have 
done  for  these  people  themselves. 

"In  so  doing,  we  can  make  important  re- 
ductions in  public  assistance  payments  which 
now  cost  us  $4  billion  a  year;  and  in  the  large 
costs  of  fighting  crime  and  delinquency,  dis- 
ease and  hunger.  Our  history  has  proved 
that  each  time  we  broaden  the  base  of  abun- 
dance, giving  more  people  the  chance  to  pro- 
duce and  consume,  we  create  new  industry, 
higher  production.  Increased  earnings  and 
better  income  for  everyone." 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  for  every  two 
lumberjacks  working  in  the  woods  at  the 
stump,  there  must  be  five  men  employed  else- 
where to  process  the  timber  Into  finished 
products. 

The  coal  industry,  no  matter  how  it  might 
be  revitalized,  cannot  alone  support  a  thriv- 
ing economy  in  Appalachia  •  •  •  nor  can  the 
farmland  completely  support  a  totally  agri- 
cultural economy.  The  farms  are  too  small 
in  most  cases,  and  the  terrain  Is  too  rugged 
to  permit  use  of  modern,  eflScient  techniqufs. 
Almost  half  the  farms  In  the  region  have 
gross  incomes  under  $2,000  a  year. 

Because  Appalachia  grew  up  dependent  on 
the  rails  for  communications.  It  Is  cut  off 
from  most  of  today's  heavily  truck-oriented 
commerce.  For  the  most  part,  small,  svU- 
contained  communities  grew  up  around  each 
mining  or  timbering  center,  and  established 
few  links  with  others.  Town  size  remains 
small.  Public  facilities,  such  as  sewer,  wa- 
ter, power,  waste  disposal,  hospitals,  and 
police  protection  are  nonexistent  or  wholly 
inadequ  ne  in  mo»t  of  Appalachia. 

In  West  Virginia,  for  example,  the  isola- 
tion of  two  tiny  communities  Is  typical.  To 
travel  45  miles  from  a  major  city  to  the 
first  settlement  requires  35  miles  on  one  of 
three    roads    serving    the    entire    country.    5 
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miles  of  gravel  road,  S  miles  of  dirt  roed, 
and  2  miles  on  foot  up  a  steep  hlD.  Just  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill  from  there  Is 
another  small  community,  but  to  reach  It 
by  automobile  it  Is  necessary  to  drive  bCMsk 
down  dirt  and  gravel  road  to  the  highway, 
then  back  up  progressively  deteriorating 
rcxods  once  more.  The  mileage  indicator 
would  spin  off  23  miles  for  the  trip. 

In  wintertime,  Appalachla's  roads  are 
mostly  Impassable.  In  sununer,  many  are 
washed  out.  Isolation  is  so  complete  that 
many  school-age  children — beyond  the  reach 
of  the  schoolbus — are  not  required  to  at- 
tend at  all.  Poverty  is  so  compelling  that 
one  youth  participating  In  a  pilot  program 
preferred  a  swim  across  the  Kanawha  River 
to  paying  a  5-cent  toll  for  a  pedestrian 
bridge. 

As  may  easily  be  imagined,  there  is  a  crit- 
ical lack  of  trained,  skilled  manpower  in 
Appalachia. 

Jtist  five  of  every  hundred  Appalachians 
have  a  college  degree,  compared  with  a  na- 
tional ratio  of  8  to  100. 

For  the  most  part,  Appalachia  Is  a  region 
almost  without  Industry,  and  lncai>able  of 
supporting  itself  off  its  own  land  The  way 
to  get  Appalachia  back  on  its  feet,  most 
planners  agree,  is  to  provide  It  with  the 
c.italyst  which  will  trigger  development  of 
a  sound  economic  base  for  comfortable  life. 

Appalachla's  problems  were  studied  in 
depth  by  a  Presidential  Commission  on  the 
Appalachian  Region.  During  the  1960  elec- 
tion campaign.  President  Kennedy  visited 
the  region,  and  promised  to  do  something 
about  conditions  there.  The  Commission 
was  fCM-med  and,  in  1964.  its  report  was  pub- 
lished. President  Johnson  immediately 
sought  money  from  Congress  to  begin  re- 
habUltatlon,  along  Uie  lines  suggested  by  the 

Commission- 

The  most  important  element  In  any  Ap- 
palachian rehabilitation,  the  planners  point 
out,  Is  better  use  of  the  abvmdant  natural 
resources  of  the  region — coal,  water,  timber, 
and  other  mineral  wealth. 

"The  conversion  and  processing  of  its 
{Appalachla's]  raw  materials  should  be  done 
locally  to  the  ftillest  extent  possible,"  the 
Commission  report  states,  recalling  the  loss 
of  wealth  to  outside  areas  that  accompanied 
the  first  timber  and  mining  booms.  Also, 
'New  indtistrles,  dependent  not  on  the  re- 
E  iiu'ces  of  the  region,  but  on  the  strategic 
location  and  potential  market  which  Appa- 
lachia represents,  must  be  located  In  the 
rcL^ion. 

"The  magnificent  recreational  resources 
nuist  be  developed  with  coordinated  inten- 
sity If  their  employment  potential  Is  to  be 
realized.  Agricultural  diversification  should 
be  accelerated  and  mining  and  timber  em- 
ployment and  income  expanded." 

Water  resources — which  could  be  of  great 
b.  neflt  to  the  region — are  neglected  now. 
Unchecked  by  dams  or  other  control  meas- 
ures, spring  floods  tear  away  the  mountain 
sides  and  fill  the  valleys.  Industrial  and 
sewage  contamination  threaten  much  of 
tr.e  game  and  fish  which,  up  to  now,  abound 
in  Appalachia. 

Although  proposed  legislation  for  Appa- 
lachian aid  closely  paralleling  the  recom- 
n.endations  of  the  President's  Commission 
%\  s  passed  in  the  U.S.  Senate  last  year,  the 
H  use  failed  to  act  on  it  before  adjournment. 
President  Johnson  has  been  determined 
th.^t  the  legislation  should  get  priority  treat- 
n.ent  during  this  session  of  Congress,  and 
t  e  Appalachian  bill  Is  the  second  major 
measure  up   for  consideration. 

By  mid -February,  the  Senate  had  ap- 
rioved  a  $1.16  billion  measure,  and  hearings 
!.:  d  begun  In  the  House  on  the  companion 
1;  :i.  Chances  for  passage  look  good.  John- 
F  ns  legislative  program  has  been  bolstered 
by  the  support  he  received  at  the  polls,  and 
the  Increase  in  the  number  of  Democrats  In 


the  congress.  Poverty-aid  measures  are  also 
getting  some  prominent  Republican  support. 
Minority  party  leader  In  the  Senate — 
EvBUCTT  M.  DiBKSBf — ^Totsd  in  f  aTor  of  the 
Appalachian  aid  bllL 

The  Senate  meastire  would  i^portlon  the 
bulk  of  the  money — $840  million — to  an  Im- 
proved road  system.  A  total  of  2,350  mUes  of 
main  highways  and  11,000  miles  of  secondary 
roads  would  be  built  to  penetrate  the  social 
and  economic  leolatlon  of  Appalachia.  The 
rest  of  the  aid  money  would  be  used  to  estab- 
Ush  health  facilities,  to  reclaim  land  ravaged 
by  strip  mining  and  fiood.  and  begin  work  on 
revitalizing  the  timber  Industry.  Also,  un- 
derdeveloped land  would  be  converted  to  a 
promising  beef  husbandry  industry.  Water 
resources  study  would  begin,  and  money 
would  be  provided  for  vocational  training. 
The  transportation  network  receives  prior- 
ity loecause  it  is  the  key  to  every  other  part 
of  Appalachia  aid.  Rather  than  develop  the 
heavily  traveled  routes,  the  Commission  re- 
port recommended,  new  roads  shovild  be  run 
into  areas  with  the  most  development  po- 
tential. 

To  bring  higher  standards  of  health  and 
nutrition  to  Appalachia,  the  President's  Com- 
mission asked  for  several  demonstration  com- 
munity centers  for  treatment  of  disease,  as 
well  as  research. 

Great  promise  Is  seen  for  development  oi 
an  expanded  beef  cattle  Industry  In  Appa- 
lachia. Much  of  the  acreage  which  Is  unsuit- 
able for  the  plow  would  be  put  to  work  to 
meet  the  ever- Increasing  national  demands 
for  beef.  This  should  be  the  area  of  major 
attention  in  agriculture,  the  Commission  re- 
ported. 

And  although  Appalachla's  timber  industry 
now  exceeds  the  demand,  contributing  to 
the  regional  depression,  the  experts  think 
there  Is  an  excellent  possibility  for  an  ex- 
panding market.  Much  of  this  hope  Is  tied 
to  the  population  explosion — continually  gen- 
erating need  for  more  wood — and  techno- 
logical breakthroughs  which  are  expected  to 
show  the  way  for  new  uses  few  hardwoods. 

Water-use  studies  would  concentrate  on 
speeding  up  the  program  already  underway 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  UjB. 
Geological  Stirvey,  and  the  D^>artment  of 
Agriculture.  The  basic  Job  Is  to  set  a  master 
plan  for  flood  and  pollution  control. 

Appalachia  is  rich  in  natural  resources 
which  can  provide  the  basis  for  recovery. 
But  the  most  Important  resource  of  all  is 
Its  people.  To  help  them  to  full  stature, 
years  of  Isolation  and  educational  Inadequa- 
cies mxist  be  remedied. 

To  do  this,  a  broad  program  of  training 
and  education  Is  needed.  Some  assistance 
for  basic  educational  needs  will  be  provided 
by  the  school -aid  measures  which  are  now 
under  consideration  in  Congress,  If  they  pass. 
This  seems  likely.  Additional  help  will  be 
necessary  in  training  and  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  the  President's  legislative  program 
for  Appalachia  provides  this.  Among  other 
things,  new  school  facilities  must  be  built 
to  bring  education  closer  to  many  people  of 
Appalachia,  and  to  provide  better  faculties 
for  those  who  already  are  able  to  attend 
school  on  a  regular  basis. 

Before  many  Appalachia  vocational 
trainees  can  be  taught  new  skills,  they  must 
be  taught  to  read  and  write.  The  region  has 
a  high  Incidence  of  Illiteracy. 

Appalachian  aid  seems  finally  on  the  way — 
aimed  at  the  region's  millions  of  people.  If 
there  were  still  uninhabited  wilderness  down 
the  east  coast's  remote  mountain  ridge,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  be  concerned.  The  fact 
that  people  are  there — 17  million  of  them — 
living  in  pov«rty,  demands  Instant  atten- 
tion, not  only  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the 
good  of  the  Nation.  "Their  pyoUed  personal 
hopes,  talents,  and  resotircefulness,"  noted 
the  Appalachian  Commission  report.  "Is  a 
reservoir  of  creative  energy  the  Nation  can 
no  longer  afford  to  ignore." 
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HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or   KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  24.  1965 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  Reader's  Digest  features 
an  article  written  by  Walter  H.  Judd, 
MJD.,  former  U.S.  Representative  from 
Minnesota,  pertaining  to  medical  care 
for  sick  and  needy  people  over  65.  I  be- 
lieve that  other  Representatives,  who 
increasingly  are  interested  in  the  health 
problems  of  our  needy,  elderly  people, 
particularly  ways  and  means  of  helping 
them  meet  and  solve  their  problems,  will 
find  the  article  most  interesting. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MsDiCAKX  or  Medical  Care? 
(By  Walter  H.  Judd.  former  U.S.  Representa- 
tive from  Minnesota) 
We  must  not  play  politics  with  the  health 
of  the  Nation.     In  this  trenchant  analysis, 
a  critic  dUtingulshed  both  as  a  doctor  and 
as  a  legislate^'  strips  away  the  propaganda 
from  the  administration's  medical  program. 
Shortly  before  the   election  last  Novem- 
ber.   President    Johnson    was    asked,    "Mr. 
President,  Is  medicare  going  to  be  on  your 
list    of    'must   legislation'    for    next    year?" 
The  President  answered  flrmly,  "Top  of  the 
list." 

Thus,  advocates  of  federally  financed 
health  plans,  who  have  fought  a  losing  fight 
for  nearly  20  years,  gained  new  hope  and 
confidence.  Indeed,  since  the  election,  these 
advocates  have  talked  of  a  "mandate"  for 
their  present  favorite  legislative  formula: 
medical  care  for  the  aged  under  social  se- 
curity. 

Congress,  therefore,  is  faced  with  this  sol- 
emn question:  What  shall  the  law  they  pass 
provide  for  sick  and  needy  people  over  65 — 
medical  care  or  merely  medicare? 

Seldom  has  an  Important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion been  so  confused  and  camouflaged  by 
propaganda  and  promises.  The  name  medi- 
care itself  is  a  notable  case  of  mislabeling. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  King -Anderson 
bill  and  the  various  proposals  that  have  suc- 
ceeded it  know  that  medicare  does  not  pro- 
vide medical  care  for  the  aged;  it  provides 
only  limited  hospital  and  nurslng-h<Hne  care 
plus  a  few  fringe  benefits.  Despite  the 
slogans  and  the  oratory,  medicare  would  pro- 
vide: 

Nothing  for  doctors'  bills,  whether  office 
visits  or  hotise  calls. 

Nothing  for  surgeons'  fees,  nothing  for  den- 
tists' bills. 

Nothing  for  drugs,  medicines,  dentures, 
eyeglasses,  hearing  aids. 

Then  what  does  medicare  provide?  Under 
the  administration  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  last  fall  (the  Gore  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act),  these  benefits — and 
only  these — are  available: 

Up  to  45  days  In  the  hospital  with  no 
deductions;  up  to  90  days.  If  you  pay  $10  per 
day  for  the  flist  9  days;  up  to  180  days  after 
a  deduction  of  2Vi  times  the  average  cost  of 
1  day's  stay  in  the  hospital. 

Hospital  care  would  consist  of  bed  and 
board,  plus  ntirslng  and  related  services  "cus- 
tomarily furnished  by  the  hospital  to  In- 
patients."     Specifically    excluded,    however, 
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are  "medical  or  surgical  services  provided  by 
a  physician,  resident  or  Intern,  except  in  the 
fields  of  pathology,  radiology,  psychiatry,  or 
anesthesiology." 

Nursing-home  care  would  consist  oi  a 
maximum  of  60  days  In  a  "skiUed  niu-slng 
facility"  after  discharge  from  the  hospital, 
and  would  Include  medical  services  provided 
under  an  approved  teaching  program  by  In- 
terns and  residents  of  the  hospital  with 
which  the  nursing  facility  is  affiliated.  (Few 
such  hospital-affiliated  nursing  homes  exist 

today.)  ,^  ^    , 

Outpatient  hospital  services  would  be  fur- 
nished for  diagnostic  studies  only,  dvurlng 
any  30-day  period  after  an  Initial  payment 
of  $20.  Home  health  service  would  be  fur- 
nished by  a  visiting  nurse  for  a  maximiun 
of  240  visits  in  the  calendar  year. 

Medicare  advocates  claim:  "This  system 
permits  people  to  contribute  during  their 
working  years  to  the  heavy  costs  of  medical 
care  in  their  later  years." 

Says  Dr.  Ernest  B.  Howard  of  the  American 
Medical  Association:  "Rarely  have  so  many 
lies  been  packed  into  so  few  words." 

NOT  ON  THE  LABEL 

Indeed,  medicare.  In  many  respects.  Is  the 
opposite  of  what  some  proponents  claim  it 
to  be. 

Medicare  does  not  permit;  it  compels  every 
wage  earner  to  particli>atc  in  the  plan. 

The  wage  earner  does  not  contribute;   he 

The  medicare  taxes  paid  "during  the  wage- 
earners'  working  years"  do  not  go  to  pay  "the 
heavy  costs  of  medical  care"  In  their  later 
years.  The  taxes  they  pay  today  would  go  to 
pay  today's  beneficiaries.  Tomorrow's  bene- 
fits would  have  to  be  paid  for  by  tomorrow's 
taxpayers. 

Under  medicare  the  secretary  earning 
$5,600  would  pay  exactly  the  same  tax  as  the 
executive  earning  $56,000,  since  the  tax  base 
would  be  on  earnings  up  to  $5,600.  The  tax 
burden,  therefore,  would  be  borne  largely  by 
those  earning  $5,600  and  less — the  same  peo- 
ple who  even  today  are  casting  worried  eyes 
on  their  paychecks,  aware  of  the  heavy 
burden  imposed  by  social  security  deductions 
pUis  income  tax. 

And  here  is  the  final  irony:  Because  medi- 
care provides  the  same  aid  to  all  over  65 — ■ 

Whether  they  need  it  or  not— its  benefits  to 
those  who  do  need  aid  are  wholly  inadequate. 

MANDATE  FOR  MEDICARE? 

Current  propaganda  for  the  administration 
bill  Interprets  the  Democratic  victory  of  1964 
as  a  "public  mandate  for  medicare."  Yet, 
since  1961.  when  medicare  started  out  In  high 
esteem,  the  weight  of  public  opinion  has 
shifted,  as  Increasing  numbers  of  people 
learned'  the  facts.  The  day  after  the  1964 
elections.  Samuel  Lubell.  of  United  Press 
International,  reported  on  his  nationwide 
tour  ringing  doorbells  and  questioning  voters 
about  election  Issues.  -  He  learned  from  his 
Interviews  that,  although  there  was  a  feeling 
that  "older  people  need  help,  details  of  the 
administration's  proposal  are  not  understood 
and  the  opposition  of  voters  rises  when  they 
learn  how  limited  is  the  assistance  that  would 
be  provided  and  what  it  would  cost  in  tax 
Increases." 

Many  Americans  are  gravely  concerned 
about  the  future  of  social  security  and  op- 
posed to  heaping  any  additional  burdens 
\>pon  it.  Their  concern  is  Justified.  The 
payroll  tax  and  the  tax  base  both  have  been 
climbing  steadily,  from  the  original  2  percent 
of  the  first  $3,000  of  income  in  1937-49.  to 
7.25  percent  of  $4,800  in  1964-65.  and  will 
increase  to  8.25  percent  In  1966,  even  without 
medicare.  If  the  medicare  bill  Is  passed,  It 
win  necessitate  an  increase  to  9  percent  of 
$5,600  in  1966-67  and  at  least  10  percent  the 
following  year. 

Nor  is  an  end  in  sight,  Dr.  Barkev  S.  Sand- 
ers, who  for  35  years  was  medical  and  welfare 
statistician  for  the  Government,  reminds  us 


that  the  Government  always  imderestimates 
future  welfare  costs.  "On  tUe  basla  of  avail- 
able evidence."  Dr.  Sanders  reported  In  Na- 
tion's Business,  "even  in  tlie  first  year  of 
medicare.  Its  cost  would  b«  at  least  three 
times  the  estimated  cost.  It  Is  more  probable 
that  the  multiplier  would  be  four." 

Inevitably,  "medical  care  under  social  se- 
cxirlty"    would   become   a    political   football. 
The  first  step  would  be  to  admit  openly  that 
medicare   Is   inadequate;    next,   a  little  more 
would  be  added — always  in  an  election  year. 
And,  as  benefits  increased,  the  tax  inevitably 
would    rise.     In    1961    a   medicare   pioneer, 
former  Representative* Aime  J.  Porand,  Dem- 
ocrat,   of   Rhode   Island,"  virtually   admitted 
that  this  would  be  the  scheme.     "If  we  can 
only  get  our  foot  inside  the  door,"  he  stated, 
"we  can  expand  the  program  after  that." 
what's  wrong? 
The    fault    of    the    Government    medical 
planners    is    basically    the    assumption    that 
most    Americans    over    65    are    sick,    desti- 
tute, and  incapable  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves.    Promedicare   people  have   presented 
a   frightening   image   with  such  statements 
as.  "Incomes  of  the  aged  are  inadequate  even 
for  a  modest  level  of  living  •    •    *.     The  in- 
come of   the  great  majority  of  the  aged   is 
little  more   than   a  month^  social   security 
check  •   •   *.    More  than  h»lf  the  aged  have 
Incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year." 

Yet  the  1963  Report  of  the  President's 
CouncU  on  Aging  itself  provides  facts  to 
contradict  such  statements : 

The  "less  than  $1,000  a  year"  figure  is 
based  on  the  statistical  trick  of  averaging 
in  the  zero  Incomes  of  wiveB  and  unemploy- 
able dependents  who  are  over  65,  while  com- 
pletely Ignoring  the  fact  tHat  the  actual  in- 
come of  the  head  of  the  house,  or  the  family 
Income,  may  be  significantly  greater. 

Only  one-third  of  the  total  income  of 
Americans  over  65  ($35  billion)  comes  from 
social  security  and  other  Government  re- 
tirement programs. 

The  Income  of  the  aged  has  risen  faster 
than  the  cost  of  medical  care,  and  faster 
than  the  income  of  the  population  as  a 
whole.  "While  the  number  of  older  people 
increased   by    about   40   percent    In    the   past 

decade,"  the  Council  on  Ajlng  states,  "their 

total  income  rose  by  more  than  130  percent. 
This  compares,  for  the  same  i>erlod,  with  an 
increase  of  80  percent  in  the  total  personal 

income  of  the  entire  population." 

Surveys  in  14  States  sljow  that  between 
70  and  91  percent  of  patients  over  65  pay 
their  hospital  bills  promptly,  largely  out  of 
Income,  savings,  and  private  Insurance. 
(This  is  a  much  higher  percentage  '  than 
that  of  younger  people.)  Ten  hospitals  in 
Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  have  reported  that,  of 
19,996  patients  over  65  admitted  during  1962- 
63.  97.4  percent  paid  up  promptly:  76.9  per- 
cent with  private  Insurance  or  their  own 
funds,  and  20.5  percent  with  benefits  from 
the  Kerr -Mills  program.  Only  2.6  percent  of 
the  hospitals  bills  were  unpaid  when  the 
survey  was  made. 

How  do  we  reconcile  these  facts  with  the 
contention  that  the  older  American's  prob- 
lems come  "dangerously  close  to  making  him 
a  second-class  citizen"? 

WIDESPREAD    ILL   HEALTH 

Equally  false  is  the  assumption  that  older 
Americans  are  mostly  feeble  and  constantly 
ill.  The  Senate's  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  for  example,  was  told  that  four  outf 
of  five  old  people  sufTer  from  chronic  ill- 
nesses, and  that  they  visit  doctors  36  per- 
cent oftener  than  the  total  population.  To 
most  laymen  "chronis  illness"  means  an  ail- 
ment that  is  severe  and  disabling.  But  to 
doctors  the  word  chronic  denotes  duration 
and  not  severity  of  an  illness.  Statistics  of 
the  U.S.  National  Health  Service  show  that 
more  than  half  of  older  Americans  who  have 
chronic  health  problems  are  able  to  carry 
on  their  normal  activities 


doctors  36  percent 
population  sounds 
percentage    means 


That  the  aged  visit 
oftener  than  the  total 
horrendous;     but    that 

exactly  1.8  more  visits  per  year.  Those  over 
65  average  6.8  visits  to  the  doctor's  office  eacli 
year,  compared  with  an  average  of  5  visits 
for  the  total  population.  And  medicare,  of 
course,  would  not  pay  for  any  visit. 

A  Health  Information  Foundation  survey 
of  elderly  Americans  not  In  Institutions 
shows  that  most  of  them  enjoy  reasonably 
good  health.  Only  14  percent  of  those  sur- 
veyed were  classified  as  very  sick.  Of  the 
remainder  about  half  considered  themselves 
healthy.;  the  other  half  reported  some  dis- 
ability but  not  enough  to  interfere  with 
physical  functioning. 

WHAT  IS  THE  ANSWER? 

Fortunately  medicare  is  not  the  only 
answer  to  the  health  problems  of  the  aged. 
Better  answers  are  available.  What  we  need 
is  a  voluntary  system  that  will  provide  good 
medical  care  for  all  Americans,  Including 
those  over  65  who  are  in  need.  Can  this  be 
provided? 

Medical  and  hospital  care  already  is  within 
reach  of  a  majority  of  Americans  through 
voluntary  health-Insurance  plans.  Of  the  18 
million  persons  over  65,  more  than  10 
million  are  now  covered  by  one  or  another 
such  plan. 

For  those  who  have  no  insurance  and 
cannot  qualify  under  the  age  limits  of  stand- 
ard insurance  policies,  there  is  the  popular 
Connecticut  65  plan,  inaugurated  in  1961. 
Thirty-two  Connecticut  insurance  companies 
are  pooling  their  risks  in  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation which  offers  noncancelable  Insurance 
covering  hospital,  medical  and  surgfical  ex- 
penses to  Connecticut  residents  over  the  age 
of  65.  Similar  plans  have  been  started  m 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina. 
Virginia,  Texas,  Ohio,  and  California.  The 
California  plan  is  about  to  become  Western 
65,  and  will  operate  in  Arizona,  Nevada.  New 
Mexico,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  as  well  as  in 
California. 

To  make  sure  that  older  policyholders  will 
be  able  to  buy  their  own  insurance.  Represen- 
tative Frank  T.  Bow,  of  Ohio,  has  introduced 
a   bill   which   deserves   special    consideration. 

The  bill  would  provide  an  income-tax  credit 

equal  to  the   amount  of  the  premium   up  to 

$150  for  those  with  incomes  under  $4,000,  or 
up  to  $300  for  a  couple  whose  combined  in- 
come is  less  than  $8,000.  It  would  authorize 
the  same  tax  credit  to  a  relative  who  wishes  to 
purchase  health  insurance  for  a  family  men> 
ber  over  65.  The  credit  would  also  be  avail- 
able to  any  employer  who  provides  medical 
care  insuraiice  for  his  retired  employees. 

MAA — KERR-MILLS 

At  the  heart  of  this  voluntary  system  is 
medical  aid  for  the  aged — generally  called 
Kerr-Mills — which,  properly  Implemented, 
would  guarantee  that  no  one  over  65  shall  be 
without  medical  care  because  of  Inability  to 
pay. 

Unlike  Medicare,  Kerr-Mills  can  provide,  in 
addition  to  hospital  and  nursing-home  care, 
funds  for  doctors'  bills,  dental  care,  private 
nursing  when  needed,  laboratory  and  X-r.iy 
facilities,  and  prescribed  drugs.  This  plan, 
available  to  the  needy  and  near-needy  with- 
out cost,  is  financed  by  Federal  funds 
matched  by  funds  of  the  participating  Stales. 
Since  the  law  was  enacted  In  1960,  42  States 
have  authorized  participation.  Benefits  vary 
from  State  to  State,  and  in  some  States  the 
plan  is  not  working  as  well  as  it  might;  but 
these  faults  are  local,  and  experience  shov.s 
that  they  are  correctable. 

Medicare  advocates  have  two  major  objec- 
tions to  Kerr-Mills.  First,  the  plan  is  oper- 
ated by  the  States,  and  hence  is  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Government.  Second, 
the  plan  is  exclusively  for  those  over  65  whose 
low  or  marginal  Income  will  not  enable  them 
to  bear  the  cost  of  the  medical   care  they 


need.  There  are  no  benefits  for  those  who 
c.in  afford  good  medical  care. 

The  social  planners  complain  that  needy 
old  folks  must  pass  a  means  test  (which 
thev  wrongly  equate  to  a  pauper's  oath)  in 
order  to  qualify  for  Kerr-Mills  benefits. 
Actually,  this  test  Is  appUed  by  most 
caurchee.  private  charities.  labOT  unions — 
and  by  Government  agencies  like  the  Vet- 
er  I  ns'  Administration,  low-rent  public 
h  'Using,  and  other  programs.  The  DeF»art- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  now 
uses  the  same  means  test  to  determine 
wliether  the  earnings  of  a  person  over  65  are 
high  enough  to  disqualify  him  from  receiving 
hi.s  normal  social  security  benefits. 

Probably  some  form  of  liberalizing  the 
methods  of  determining  need  should  be  in- 
c: tided  among._the  other  amendments  de- 
Ei'.ned  to  make  the  Kerr-Mills  plan  every- 
tl  ing  it  should  be;  but  Congress  should  re- 
tain in  the  law  a  proi>er  safeguard  against 
the  waste  of  public  funds  and  the  Inroads  of 
the  free  riders. 

CAVEAT   EMPTOR 

Thus  there  are  sound  alternatives  to  the 
obviously  unsound  plan  called  medicare. 
Tiiere  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  Congress 
Bl.ould  be  stampeded  into  accepting  a  plan 
that  has  only  political  expedience  in  its 
favor.  A  majority  of  the  people  are  now 
aware  of  the  administration  bill's  shortcom- 
ing's. And  if  such  a  bill  were  to  be  enacted 
into  law,  bitter  disillusionment  would  begin 
as  soon  as  the  first  benefits  were  applied  for. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  no  government 
programs  by  themselves  can  provide  a  fully 
B(.<  quate  solution  to  the  admitted  need  of 
ntiny  older  i>eople  for  assistance  with  their 
health  problans.  But  there  are  some  things 
tliat  government  can  and  should  do  to  help. 
Tie  administration  has  the  opportimity  to 
Diike  an  effective  contribution  toward  ade- 
qtu-ite  medical  care  for  all,  and  at  lower  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  in  the  lower  bracket.  (1) 
by  endorsing  and  promoting  voluntary  hos- 
pital and  surgical  insurance;  (2)  by  support- 
Ir :  supplementary  plans  such  as  Connectl- 
ct  t  65  and  something  like  the  Bow  bill; 
(3 1  by  Including  and  honestly  supporting  the 
Kerr-MlUs    programs,   which   will    take    care 

Of  those  over  65  who  are  in  need  of  medical 

crre  and  cannot  pay  for  It  themselves.  By 
adopting   such   a   course   President   Johnson 

can  be  Instrumental  in  bringing  to  all  Ameri- 
ca ns  of  all  ages  medical  care  that  Is  truly 
vi^rthy  of  a  great  society. 


of  an  Individual  dwelling  rather  than  to 
the  vagaries  of  the  marital  laws.  Tlie 
marital  status  of  an  individual  properly 
reflects  itself  in  many  aspects  of  our  tax 
structure,  but  this  should  not  be  one 
of  them. 
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HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24.  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  re- 
in i  reduced  my  bill  to  allow  any  unmar- 
ri(  d  homeowner  to  be  taxed  at  the  rate 
provided  for  the  head  of  household. 

Where  the  taxpayer  in  question  owns 
a  home  and  is  obliged  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses thereof,  there  is  no  reason  for  dis- 
crimination based  on  whether  or  not  the 
taxpayer  is  married  as  far  as  determin- 
in ;  the  rate  of  taxation  to  be  applied  to 
that  individual's  Income.  My  bill  would 
end  such  discrimination. 

The  concept  "head  of  household" 
ought  to  relate  to  the  expenses  of  upkeep 


Speaker  Never  Misses  Dinner  With  Wife 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHtTSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1965 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  Congress  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald 
this  week,  written  by  one  of  Boston's 
outstanding  newspaper  columnists, 
Stanley  Eames.  It  is  very  well  written 
and  reveals  the  fine  character  of  our 
beloved  and  able  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  when  the  history  of 
this  generation  is  told  that  amongst 
those  who  will  lead  the  list  of  great  and 
dedicated  men  will  be  the  name  of 
Speaker  John  W.  McCorm.ack. 

The  article  follows : 

[Prom  the  Boston  Herald,  Feb.  23,  1965] 

Quiet  Home  Life  Sustains  McCormack: 
Speaker  Never  Misses  Dinner  With 
Wife 

(By  Stanley  Eames) 

Washington,  D.C. — ^Life  after  5  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  has  turned  many  a  legisla- 
tive head. 

But  one  of  the  most  powerfvU  men  In  the 
United  States  has  a  simple  way  of  unwinding 
after  a  hard  day's  work.  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  Mrs.  John  W.  McConnack  take 
a    ride    to    Washington's    birthplace.    Mount 

Vernon.  On  the  way.  they  stop  for  ice  cream. 

The  m&n  'who  for  months  'was  only  a  heart- 
beat from  the  Presidency  leads  a  curiously 
schizophrenic  life.  His  days  are  a  maze  ot 
the  mo6t  Intricate  statecraft  Imaginable,  de- 
manding everything  a  complex  and  akilfuU 
man  can  bring  to  them.  His  spare  time  is 
passed  in  stark  slmpUclty. 

speaker    is     73 

McCoRMAK  and  his  wife  have  been  married 
more  than  40  years,  and  In  that  period  they 
have  never  failed  to  eat  dinner  together,  an 
almost  miraculous  record  considering  the 
demands  of  his  office. 

"Mrs.  McCormack  and  I,"  the  tall,  white- 
haired  Speaker  says,  "have  always  lived  a 
quiet,  happy  life." 

Prom  the  time  of  President  Kennedy's 
assassination  until  Hitbebt  Humphrey  was 
sworn  as  Vice  President  on  January  20,  Mc- 
Cormack needed  all  the  strength  of  soul 
that  his  own  nature  and  the  tranquillity  of 
his  home  have  given  him. 

Had  President  Johnson  died,  McCormack 
would  have  become  President.  He  is  73,  and, 
tor  a  man  In  his  position,  tremendously  un- 
assuming. There  were  Uiose  who  said  his 
age  and  background  did  not  fit  him  for  the 
office.  It  was  even  suggested  that  he  resign 
the  speakership. 

The  authors  of  this  suggestion — which,  In- 
cidentaUy,  enraged  McCormack — failed  to 
take  Into  account  the  depth  and  sharpness 
which  have  been  carved  Into  the  McCormack 
character  by  a  lifetime  of  politics  on  the 
highest  level.  When  McCormack  addresses 
himself  to  a  political  problem  In  Washing- 
ton, the  ImpUcations  are  often  global,  usu- 


ally national,  seldom  parochial,  and  he  to 
tisually  working  closely  with  the  President 
on  it. 

NOT     DISMAYED 

The  Kennedy  assassination  left  him  un- 
dismayed at  the  possibility  UxaX  be  might 
Inherit  the  country's  toughest  Job.  "I  tried 
not  to  think  of  it,"  he  said,  "but.  being 
human,  occasionally  I  did.  I  was  highly  re- 
lieved when  January  20  arrived." 

A  cloGe  associate  said  he  prayed  daily  for^ 
President  Johnson's  health,  but  tliat  he  once 
said:  "If  God  chooses  me  to  do  this  Job,  111 
do  my  very  best." 

"This  man  isn't  afraid  of  anything,"  the 
associate  said.  "If  he  had  to,  he!d  have 
mao-ched  In  there  and  done  a  Job." 

He  is  the  most  powerful  Speaker  of  mod- 
ern times,  and  he  pilots  the  House  with  the 
ease  bom  of  long  practice.  The  nerve  center 
of  the  McConnack  operation  Is  not  the  House 
rostrum;  It  is  one  of  his  two  suites  of  offices, 
where  life  is  a  virtuaUy  constant  conference 
with  different  factions  of  legislators. 

His  day  runs  from  9  c»-  so  in  the  morning, 
when  he  breakfasts  on  ctrange  Juice,  oatmeal 
and  toast  in  his  Hotel  Washington  suite,  to 
1  the  next  morning,  when  tbe  Speaker  puts 
away  his  sheaves  of  homework  and  retires. 

One  day  recently,  the  big  black  CadlUac 
with  the  Ucense  number  "18"  rolled  up  to  the 
Capitol  earlier  than  usual.  It  was  going  to  be 
a  b'usy  day.  A  commodity  credit  bill  was 
having  heavy  going,  because  Republicans  had 
tacked  on  amendments  to  prevent  the  clos- 
ing of  several  VA  hospitals  and  to  place 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  President  John- 
son the  responsibility  for  any  surplus  food 
shipments  to  be  shipped  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

VISITORS   INCr.EASE 

Into  the  Inner  office  hurried  Majority 
Leader  Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma,  closely 
followed  by  Congressman  Hale  Bogcs,  the 
majority  whip.  A  Uttle  later  Lew  Deschler, 
the   parliamentarian,   was   summoned. 

The  visitors  in  the  outer  office  built  up, 
waiting  patiently.  Representative  George 
Mahon,  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  disappeared  into  the  Inner 
sancttim  and,  finally.  Representative  Gerald 
Ford,  House  Repbllcan  leader. 

They  conferred  more  than  an  hour.    Then 

McCoRBSACK    was    free    for    a    few    moments. 

He  smiled  pleasantly,  JcAlng,  through  the 

taking  of  pictures  and  the  quick  greeting 
of  visitors. 

He  talked  about  the  burdens  of  his  assign- 
ment as  Speaker.  "Sure,"  he  said,  fiddling 
with  the  Knights  of  Malta  rosette  In  his 
lapel.  "I  think  about  these  problems  at  night. 
I  work  until  after  midnight  on  them  at  home. 

"But  I  don't  let  myself  worry,"  he  said. 
"Worry  leads  to  frustration,  and  frustration 
in  a  pKKltlon  of  le€idership  Is  harmful."  Jab- 
bing a  long  finger  for  emphasis,  McCormack 
said  earnestly,  "You've  go  to  have  enough 
confidence  In  yourself  to  make  decisions, 
even  if  the  decisions  aren't  always  right." 

BUST    SESSION 

He  mused  over  the  workload  ahead.  "It's 
going  to  be  a  very  busy  session, "  he  said. 
"I'm  interested  in  a  lot  of  bills,  but  partic- 
ularly so  in  medicare,  Appalachla,  pollution 
legislation,  gold  coverage,  and  the  President's 
health  research  program."  He  will  carry 
heavy  responslblUty  for  their  passage 
through  the  House. 

It  had  been  a  bad  morning  in  Vietnam 
and,  when  his  daily  11:56  press  conference 
came,  the  room  was  filled  with  reporters  who 
wanted  to  quiz  him  about  It.  The  McCor- 
mack skill  at  fencing,  half  forgotten  since 
he  has  not  been  called  upon  to  debate  on 
the  House  floor,  was  never  in  more  evidence. 
He  smUed  easily,  but  his  eyes  were  alert 
behind  the  old-fashioned  rimless  glasses,  and 
he  gave  very  little  Infcamatlon..  The  con- 
ference was  short,  because  the  House  coaxes 
in  at  12. 
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"Tline.  Mr.  Speaker."  hia  legislative  assist- 
ant, Martin  Swelg,  called,  and  McCormack 
and  his  entoiirage  trooped  to  the  House 
Cliamber. 

Before  the  conference,  he  had  expressed 
regret  to  the  Herald  that  President  Diem 
had  been  ousted  and  assassinated  In  Viet- 
nam. "At  least."  McCoBMACK  said,  "he  had 
some  degree  of  stable  government.  Stern 
measures  may  have  to  be  taken  there.  Sta- 
bility and  the  wUl  to  fight  for  freedom  are 
vitally  important."  To  the  press  conference, 
he  had  said  only.  "President  Johnson  will 
do  the  right  thing.  He's  got  plenty  ol 
courage,  never  forget  that." 

He  presides  surely,  almost  offhandedly, 
hardly  seeming  to  pay  attention  to  what 
is  going  on.  The  results  of  his  morning's 
work  came  to  light  during  the  afternoon 
when  the  House  passed  the  commodity  credit 
bill  with  only  minor  compromises. 

MOttirrAINS    OF    MAIL 

By  5:30,  the  House  was  out.  McCormack 
returned  to  his  offices,  his  furrowed  face 
looking  no  more  tired  than  It  had  in  the 
morning  when  he  arrived. 

For  a  time,  he  dictated  answers  to  some  of 
the  mountains  of  mail  which  come  his  way. 
(His  office,  for  one  of  such  importance,  is 
operated  with  considerable  simplicity.  Vir- 
tually all  correspondence,  sooner  or  later, 
winds  up  in  one  of  six  boxes,  marked  respec- 
tively War,  State,  Post  Office.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, miscellaneous,  and  closed.) 

Then  it  was  time  to  review  the  day's  work. 
He  talked  with  Representative  Mahon,  Rep- 
resentative WrtBUK  Mnxs  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  James  Bailey  of  the  Car- 
penters' Union,  Representative  Emanuel 
Cexler  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  all  in 
person.  Through  his  telephone  came  calls 
from  Congressman  John  Dent,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Senator  Eugene  Keogh,  of  New  York, 
and  Senator  MncE  Mansfield,  of  Montana. 

And  then,  another  call,  from  Larry  O'Brien 
at  the  White  House.  The  Speaker  was 
needed. 

At  6  o'clock,  he  and  his  driver,  George 
Donovan,  went  to  the  long  Cadillac  and  rolled 
over  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  where  he  con- 
ferred with  the  President. 

But  that  night,  as  always.  Speaker  and 
Mrs.  McCormack  dined  together.  He  has 
returned  from  the  world  of  great  and  com- 
plicated events,  on  which  the  well-being  of 
millions  of  persons  depend,  to  the  quiet, 
happy  life  which  sustains  him. 


A  Citizen  Observes  AID  at  Firsthand 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  .following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  "Letters  to  the 
Editor"  column  of  the  National  Voter 
publication  of  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers of  the  United  States : 
From:  Mrs.  Alexander  A.  Treuhaft,  former 
member  of  the  National  Board  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

Alex  and  I  have  Just  had  the  fascinating 
experience  of  seeing  the  U.S.  aid  program  at 
work.  The  International  Housing  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  In  cooperation  with  the  State  De- 
partment, arranged  an  African  housing  study 
tour,  and  we  were  fortunate  to  be  partici- 
pants.    It    was    an    absolutely    ideal    go-see 


trip.  We  visited  eight  countries  and  in  each 
had  excellent  briefings  by  our  Embassy  staff 
and  the^AID  (Agency  for  laternatlonal  De- 
velopment) team,  and  met  with  the  coun- 
try's governmental  officials  most  closely  allied 
with  the  housing  field. 

Now  it's  one  thing  to  sit  at  home  reading 
all  about  newly  emerging  Africa,  or  discuss- 
ing foreign  aid  at  league  meetings.  But  it  is 
a  very  different  matter  to  see  the  problems 
and  struggles  of  a  newly  darveloplng  nation, 
to  see  AID  in  operation  and  learn  firsthand 
about  the  part  it  is  playing  in  helping  these 
nations  up  the  road  to  economic  develop- 
ment. 

I  have  a  deep  aversion  to  anyone  who  takes 
a  flying  trip  to  other  lands  and  overnight 
becomes  a  self-pronounced  pro  about  every- 
thing. So  the  following  is  not  a  pronounce- 
ment or  a  study  in  depth.  It  covers  only  a 
few  of  the  AID  high  spots. 

Almost  the  first  thing  we  learned — a  point 
that  was  evident  as  we  went  from  country  to 
country — is  that  while  these  newly  emerging 
nations  face  almost  insurmountable  problems 
on  their  way  toward  development,  the  basic 
problem  is  development  of  the  people  them- 
selves. The  real  need  is  to  furnish  them  not 
only  with  the  basic  elements  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter,  but  to  hdlp  them  educate 
and  train  themselves  In  order  to  be  partici- 
pating members  of  their  developing  society. 
But  this  is  a  painfully  slow  process.  Cultioral 
patterns  are  not  altered  oternight,  nor  are 
people  of  many  separate  tribes  molded  Into  a 
cohesive  nation  in  a  wink.  Thus  economic 
development  will  be  a  slow,  very  slow  process, 
and  there  will  be  need  for  aid  and  technical 
assistance  from  the  developed  countries  for  a 
long,  long,  long  time  to  come. 

The  peanut  crop  of  Senegal  offers  a  good 
illustration.  Groundnuts,  as  they  call  them, 
are  the  chief  crop,  accounting  for  80  percent 
of  Senegal's  exports.  Traditionally  these 
nuts,  grown  on  small,  family- tended  plots, 
provide  a  man's  sole  source  of  cash  Income — 
and  cash  is  a  misnomer  since  barter  is  the 
xisual  means  of  exchange.  For  generations 
these  plots  have  been  sown  willy-nilly — no 
rows,  no  relationship  to  contour  of  land.  A 
major  task  of  the  AID  team  in  Senegal  is  to 
show  the  planters  that  by  pooling  their  plots 
larger  areas  could  be  cultitated.  Also,  pea- 
nuts grown  in  rows  would  be  far  easier  to 
fertilize,  cultivate,  and  harvest,  and  would 
produce  a  larger  yield.  Not  only  does  AID 
talk  up  these  advantages,  It  has  planted 
demonstration  fields  to  prove  the  point. 

But,  alas  and  alack,  most  planters  go  on 
tending  their  tiny,  helter-skelter  clearing. 
Sure  enough :  having  been  told  all  this  at  the 
briefing,  we  returned  to  our  room,  looked  out 
the  window,  and  saw  a  man  and  his  family 
trudging  across  a  soccer  field  to  a  little  clear- 
ing in  the  woods,  where  they  went  to  work  in 
the  same  old  way  in  their  tiuigle  of  plants. 

This  is  a  prime  example  of  the  frustration 
met  in  trying  to  help  people  help  themselves. 
It  is  not  that  they  are  iinwilllng,  but  rather 
that  an  ingrained  pattern  Is  not  quickly  nor 
easily  changed,  and  there  are  so  many  to  be 
shown. 

The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  France  is  gradually  withdrawing 
the  peanut  crop  price  subeidy  which  it  has 
been  providing.  So  Senegal  will  be  faced 
with  finding  new  markets  for  its  major 
products.  AID'S  aim  for  Senegal  is  thus 
twofold:  more  and  better  peanuts,  and  di- 
versification of  its  economy. 

Overall,  the  changing  face  of  Africa  shows 
not  only  a  redrawn  map,  but  a  changing 
pattern  of  living  as  well.  Sleepy  little  towns 
of  20  years  ago  have  almost  overnight  be- 
come roaring  cities,  overcrowded  and  luider- 
planned  as  the  rural  population  treks  to  the 
city  In  search  of  Jobs.  Teeming,  filthy, 
tumbledown  shantytowns  almost  floating  in 
seas  of  mud  are  mute  evidence  of  this  rapid 
urbanization.  Strikingly  obvious  Is  the  need 
for   planning   for   roads,   schools,    hospitals. 


water  supplies,  sanitation.     But  no  need  is 
greater  than  housing. 

Nigeria  Is  making  the  biggest  strides  toward 
meeting  housing  needs  in  cities.  Perhaps  this 
is  because  it  seems  to  be  further  advanced 
than  many  other  African  countries.  It  Is 
blessed  with  great  diversity  of  natural  re- 
soiirces,  and  has  broad  diversification  of  in- 
dustry. It  has  enjoyed  relative  stability  In  its 
economy  and  government. 

The  Eastern  Nigerian  Housing  Corp.  was 
created  by  the  regional  government  in  1961  to 
provide  houses  for  low-income  Industrial 
workers  and  to  make  it  possible  for  those 
workers  to  own  their  own  homes  by  making 
a  small  downpayment  and  monthly  install- 
ments over  a  20-year  period.  Pour  men. 
comprising  the  AID  housing  team,  have  been 
acting  as  consultants  to  this  corporation 
since  1962.  They  have  assisted  In  planning— 
overall  and  for  house  design,  site  engineer- 
ing, sewage  disposal  system,  water  and 
p>ower  lines — and  information  of  the  first 
savings  and  loan  institution  in  Nigeria. 

In  the  2  years  that  the  team  has  been 
there,  amazing  progress  has  been  made  at  the 
pilot  development  in  Port  Harcourt.  This 
city  has  more  than  doubled  In  size  In  the 
past  10  years  and  Is  now  Nigeria's  oil  center 
and  second  largest  port.  Several  hundred 
homes  have  already  been  built  In  the  de- 
velopment; 3,000  units  a  year  are  planned. 
Public  acceptance  of  savlngs-and-loan  has 
exceeded  expectations.  As  more  people  de- 
posit their  savings,  more  loan  money  wUl 
be  available  for  purchase  of  these  $1,300, 
four-room  houses.  This  Is  truly  an  AID  suc- 
cess story,  and,  interestingly,  the  only  cost 
to  the  United  States  is  salaries  for  the  four- 
man  team. 

Over  and  over  again,  country  by  country, 
we  were  told  of  the  high  priority  that  educa- 
tion was  being  given  In  development  plans. 
In  most  places  the  literacy  rate  runs  about 
20  percent.  Each  country  claims  compulsiry 
education,  but  it  Is  more  of  a  hope  than  a 
reality  because  there  are  Just  not  enotigh 
trained  teachers,  nor  school  buildings,  nor 
even  books.  In  Kenya,  for  Instance,  70  per- 
cent of  children  up  to  10  years  old  attend 
school,  20  percent  up  to  age  14,  and  only  2 
percent  go  on  to  secondary  schools.  Thus 
very  few  are  prepared  to  receive  the  special- 
ized training  necessary  to  enable  them  to  till 
positions  of  leadership.  AID  Is  supplying 
both  personnel  and  construction  funds  to 
help  break  this  bottleneck.  No  investment 
win  yield  greater  returns  than  that  applied 
to  training  teachers  who  In  txu^  will  edu- 
cate the  children. 

We  came  away  somewhat  dejected  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  enormity  of  the  problems 
these  countries  face,  but  with  a  deep  respect 
for  their  optimism  and  eagerness.  We  are 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  thoughtfully 
planned  and  carefully  administered  techni- 
cal assistance  is  of  inestimable  value.  De- 
velopment is  a  long,  slow  process,  and  what- 
ever assistance  we  can  give  will  help  these 
people  help  themselves  to  a  higher  standard 
of  living.  Bring  on  a  "time  for  action."  I 
have  firsthand  proof  and  renewed  conviction 
about  the  merits  of  foreign  aid. 


Taxation  Without  Representation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  does  not  vote  for  its 
governing  oflBcials  could  with  full  justi- 


fication revive  the  slogan  upon  which 
our  revolution  was  fought — "No  taxa- 
tion without  representation."  This  in- 
credible state  of  affairs  must  l>e  rectified 
by  a  home  rule  bill  in  this  session  of  the 
89th  Congress.  In  Ixyth  the  87th  and 
88th  Congresses  I  introduce  legislation 
to  acccmiplish  this. 

Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  the  able  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Urban  League,  in 
an  article  in  the  New  York  World-Tele- 
gram and  Sun  on  February  18,  1965. 
presented  an  Irrefutable  case  for  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  it  in  the 
hope  that  It  wiU  spur  action  on  this  is- 
sue this  session.  TTie  article  follows: 
Thet  Don't  Vote.  Thet  Just  Pat 

The  prospects  for  self-government  for  the 
ppople  of  Washington,  D.C.,  are  brighter  to- 
ri ty  than  at  any  time  In  recent  history. 

According  to  Informed  opinion,  there  may 
now  be  enough  support  In  Congress  to  break 
the  hold  of  the  House  District  Committee — 
gtulty  of  obstructing  all  h<Mne  rule  bills 
W!th  disturbing  regularity. 

Headed  by  Representative  John  L.  Mc- 
MrLLAN,  of  South  Carolina,  the  committee, 
d  mlnated  by  southerners,  has  kept  Wash- 
ington's 764,000  residents — half  of  them  Ne- 
g-.o — voteless. 

It  Is  quite  possible,  however,  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  Hovise  wUl  now  sign  a  discharge 
p-'titlon  to  force  a  home  rule  bill  out  of 
committee. 

If  so.  It  will  be  a  dramatic  reversal  of  form, 
Tlie  McMillan  committee  has  resisted  the 
pressure  of  responsible  civic  groups  in  Wash- 
ington and  of  the  Nation  by  the  wishes  of 
both  political  parties  and  Presidents  Tru- 
man, Elsenhower,  and  Kermedy — all  of  whom 
endorsed  home  nile. 

Whether  they  can  now  flout  the  wishes  of 
President  Johnson,  who  recently  came  out 
strongly  for  self-government  for  Washing- 
ton. Is  debatable. 

Five  times  since  1948  the  Senate  passed 
home  rule  bills.  Each  time  the  District  Com- 
mittee pigeonholed  the  House  version. 
Once,  McMillan  resorted  to  a  word-by-word 
re.'iding  of  the  bill  to  rebuff  Washingtonl- 
arj^ — who  have  expressed  themselves  favor- 
ai:!e  to  the  proposition  by  a  6-to-l  margin. 

For  almost  75  years  after  Washington  was 
cl.r.rtered  In  1802,  citizens  enjoyed  local  self- 
g  vernment,  electing  their  own  mayors  and 
ci:y  councils  as  Intended  by  the  Pounding 
F.ithers. 

In  1871,  however.  Congress  combined 
W.ishington  with  Georgetown  and  the  coun- 
ty of  Washington  In  order  to  coordinate  bet- 
ter local  Improvements  such  as  roads  and 
sexage  disposal.  Due  to  mismanagement. 
ty;>ical  of  so  many  cities  in  that  era,  Con- 
gress took  charge  of  the  enlarged  city  In 
lb74 — and  has  kept  Its  people  voteless  since. 

Today,  Washington's  taxpayers  must  fur- 
r.;--h  87  percent  of  the  Federal  District's 
budget,  yet  they  have  no  say  in  how  the 
nu  ney  Is  to  be  spent.  They  must  also  sup- 
pi't  a  host  of  functions  unique  to  a  Capital 
C.-y — wider  streets  and  boulevards,  spacious 
p:  Tks,  the  National  Zoo.  and  the  parades, 
p  :np,  and  ceremony  occasioned  by  receiving 
f      ign  heads  of  state. 

Vnfortunately,  some  typical  southern  Con- 
p:-  -smen  are  determined  to  perpetuate  this 
n  Monal  disgrace — one  which  gives  us  some 
in  ght  into  the  not-so-benevolent  practices 
In  some  Southern  States  around  election 
tirie. 

■\  nation  aroused  over  the  flagrant  denial 
of  the  right  of  Negro  citizens  ought  to  be  no 
le.<-s  disturbed  over  the  mass  disenfranchise- 
DV'  nt  In  the  District — our  ninth  largest  city. 

According  to  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
wj'ung  those  groups  leading  the  fight  for  au- 
tonomy, the  District  Committee  majority  1b 


not  only  "imsympathetlc  to  Negro  demand* 
fen-  full  cltlzensblp"  but  also  opposed  to 
"programs  designed  to  alleviate  tirban  prob- 
lems common  to  all  oiu-  clttes." 

Thus,  the  same  hand  which  ooUects  the  tax 
doUars  of  Wash  1  ngtonlans  without  repre- 
sentation also  reaches  out  to  deprive  urt>an 
residents  In  many  other  American  cities. 

Every  American  Is  entitled  to  the  right  to 
vote.  The  Poiindlng  Fathers  Intended  the 
people  of  Washington  to  govern  themselves — 
not  to  be  governed  by  Congress. 

Democracy  can  111  afford  to  allow  a  small 
handful  of  Congressmen — whose  seniority 
and  control  of  the  District  Committee  Is  It- 
self a  byproduct  of  the  one-party  rule  in 
effect  In  much  of  the  South — to  perpetuate 
this  tyranny. 

If  the  Government  means  business,  and  I 
believe  It  does,  the  administration  should 
bring  appropriate  pressure  to  bear  on  those 
Congressmen  who  do  not  support  govern- 
ment of,  by,  and  for  the  people  In  our  Na- 
tion's Capital. 


A  Valued  Frendship  in  Danger — Our 
Deteriorating  Relations  With  the 
Philippines 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  IMATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWMI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24.  1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  for  February  18,  1965, 
carries  a  disturbing  account  of  an  inter- 
view by  Joseph  Paull,  a  Washington  Post 
staff  writer,  of  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo, 
former  Ambassador  and  High  Commis- 
sioner to  the  United  States  from  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines.  General  Ro- 
mulo is  now  president  of  the  University 
of  the  Philippines. 

Recent  student  demonstrations  pro- 
testing the  fatal  shooting  of  two  Rlipino 
trespassers  have  deeper  causes,  accord- 
ing to  General  Romulo,  and  stem  from  a 
general  disillusionment  with  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  specific  causes  noted 
is  an  alleged  arrogance  on  the  part  of 
Air  Force  personnel  at  Claris  Air  Force 
Base. 

If  this  be  true,  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  should  take  firm  and  immedi- 
ate steps  to  coiTect  the  situation. 

In  today's  top)sy-turvy  world,  the 
United  States  must  insure  its  old  and 
valued  international  friendship  by  a  crit- 
ical self-examination  to  determine 
whether  we  are  following  policies  of 
comity  and  justice  with  these  friendly 
nations.  The  State  Department  ought 
to  consider  seriously  tne  suggestion  made 
by  General  Romulo  to  set  up  a  conference 
of  officials  of  both  countries  to  seek  re- 
medial action.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  Mr.  Paull's  article  in  the 
Record. 

Philippink    Students    Distllusionzd    With 

UurrED  States,  Romttlo  Declares 

(By  Joeeph  Paull) 

Baouio,  the  PHn.iPi»iNES. — ^The  traditional 

friendship  of   Plllplnoe  toward  the  United 

States  Is  becoming  so  disillusioned,  eq)eciaUy 

among    the    youth,    that    Ix/th.    oountrlea 

should  confer  on  how  to  restore  confldenoe. 

said  Gen.  Carlos  P,  Bcanulo. 


Tlie  former  Ambassador  aul  Hl^  Com- 
mlsKlonfT  to  the  United  States,  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Unlvenlty  of  the  Philippines, 
said  that  the  attitudes  at  WUijAzto  youtb 
wxMiId  be  unzeoognlzaMe  to  Americans  who 
were  here  a  generation  ago. 

Recent  student  demonstratioas  protesting 
the  fatal  shooting  of  two  Filipinos  trespsas- 
Ing  In  separate  instances  on  Amerioals  Clark 
Air  Force  Base  on  Luaon  aetuaUy  grvw  out 
of  deeper  Issues,  Romulo  said.  Ete  ezplalnM 
that  events  oi  the  last  30  years  have  dem- 
onstrated to  the  Filipino  that  Americans  are 
no  longer  all  powerful  nor  are  they  entitled 
to  the  \inreserved  adxilatlon  of  Asian  peoples. 

In  an  Interview  at  his  weekend  home  In 
the  summer  capital  of  the  PhlUpplnes,  Rom- 
ulo said  the  students  at  his  \uilversity  con- 
sulted him  in  advance  and  he  did  not  object 
to  their  dnnonstrating.  Insisting  only  that 
they  not  Join  with  leftist  groups.  Romulo 
said  that  despite  press  repc«^  and  state- 
ments of  some  observers,  the  student  protests 
were  orderly  and  dignified. 

But  behind  the  demonstrations,  Rocnulo 
said,  was  a  general  disillusionment  with,  the 
United  States.  PhlUpplne-Amertcan  rela- 
tions, he  said,  are  now  outmoded  and  dete- 
riorating. 

Romulo  urged  that  a  conference  of  officials 
of  both  countries  be  set  up  to  take  remedial 
action. 

Among  the  dlsUluslonments  Rotnulo  listed 
as  the  roots  of  unrest:  When  Japan  attacked 
the  Philippines  at  the  outset  of  World  War 
II,  the  U.S.  Navy  moved  its  ships  to  Java: 
the  efforts  of  the  Filipino  Army  against  the 
Japanese  the  next  4  years  have  largely 
been  forgotten;  after  the  war,  the  United 
States  granted  FUlplno  fighters  only  the  GI 
bill's  burial  rights  and  payment  was  in  pesos, 
not  dollars. 

Romulo  said  that  before  granting  the 
Philippines  Its  Independence,  the  United 
States  Insisted  that  American  businessmen 
be  given  parity  with  Filipinos;  that  the 
United  States  be  given  99-year  leases  to  Its 
bases  In  the  islands. 

He  said  U3.  Army  and  Navy  personnel 
conduct  themselves  weU,  but  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel at  Clark  Air  Base  have  been  arrogant 
and  Insulting.  He  added  that  the  United 
States  refused  to  take  action  even  after  more 
than  a  score  of  Filipinos  were  slain  In  lees 
than  6  years  at  that  base. 

Furthermore,  Romulo  said,  the  United 
States  grants  more  aid  to  such  natlcms  as 
Yugoslavia  than  to  the  Phlllpyplnes. 

Romulo,  who  has  been  criticized  In  the 
Philippines  for  being  closely  alined  with 
the  United  States,  said  that  the  triumphal 
visit  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  to  Manila 
recently  was  one  note  of  optimism,  but  both 
countries  should  take  action  to  restore  their 
traditional  friendship. 


A  Farewell  to  Felix  Frankfurter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCAUO 

or   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  this  week  of  retired  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  should 
serve  as  a  reminder  to  all  of  the  harm 
and  wrong  done  In  Judging  fellow  humans 
by  classification,  or  labeling. 

It  is  all  too  often  the  case  in  public 
Ufe,  and  seemis  to  l)e  In  vogue  today  as 
it  was  in  Washington  25  years  ago. 
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At  that  time  Justice  Frankfurter  had 
just  been  appointed  to  the  XJJS.  Supreme 
Covuii.  To  some,  he  was  a  dangerous 
man— the  label  was  "liberaL"  In  the 
West  it  was  usually  pronoimced  much  as 
one  would  the  words  "cactus"  or  ban- 
ditti." 

His  appointment  was  criticized  for  his 
lack  of  experience  as  a  practicing  lawyer 
or  as  a  judge — grounds  strangely  heard 
again  in  recent  appointments  to  the  same 
High  Court  bench. 

Justice  Frankfurter  lived  to  earn  a 
place  among  the  immortals  of  American 
jurisprudence  as  an  advocate  of  judicial 
restraint,  a  position  his  critics — and  they 
were  legion — ^would  have  said  was  im- 
possible just  25  short  years  ago. 

Pulitzer  prize  winner  William  S.  White 
states  the  case  classically  well,  the  case 
for  the  abolition  of  the  stereotype.    I  am 
happy  to  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
his  column  from  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post. 
It  follows: 
Justice  PRANKFURxa:  The  Label  Was  Wrong 
(By  William  S.  White) 
The  extraordinary  spread  and  the  extra- 
ordinary emptiness  of   cliche   thinking   has 
rarely  been  so  clearly  shown  as  in  the  long 
life     of     Supreme     Court     Justice     Felix 
PrankfxiTter. 

For  Justice  Frankfurter,  who  is  now  dead 
in  his  83d  year,  was  more  than  a  stalwart 
guardian  of  the  American  constitutional 
tradition  and  more  than  a  brilliant  advocate 
and  lifelong  lover  of  the  Anglo-American 
political  system  and  tradition. 

He  was  also,  and  in  this  case  quite  \m- 
wlttingly.  a  living  refutation  of  the  article 
of  faith  that  every  public  figure  can  be  put 
under  a  label  clearly  marked  "liberal"  or 
into  a  pigeonhole  clearly  marked  "conserva- 
tive" and  that  all  that  is  clearly  that.  Cur- 
rent political  criticism  positively  crawls  with 
this  form  of  Instant  nonthought,  much  as 
our  dining  rooms  are  positively  awash  with 
instant  coffee. 

For  the  bettCT  part  of  three  decades,  first 
as  a  professorial  adviser  to  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  later  as  a  Supreme  Court 
Jiistice  presumed  to  be  up  to  Grod  knew 
what  radical  designs.  Justice  Frankfurter 
was  seen  by  people  who  thought  they  were 
conservatives  as  a  kind  of  American  Ras- 
putin urging  on  a  wild  revolutionary  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

They  reached  the  conclusion  that  Justice 
Frankfurter  was  the  mortal  enemy  of  con- 
servatism. Justice  Frankfurter  or  them- 
selves. He  was  first  suspect,  in  the  early 
days,  because  he  had  spoken  up  for  the 
accused  anarchists,  Nicolo  Sacco  and  Bar- 
tolomeo  Vanzetti,  in  Massachusetts.  His 
activity  was  seen,  with  the  oversimplifica- 
tion that  is  the  first  and  surest  character- 
istic of  cliche  thinking,  as  necessarily  pro- 
anarchy.  After  all,  was  he  not  defending 
anarchists? 

He  was,  of  course,  defending  not  men  and 
certainly  not  anarchy,  but  rather  its  deep 
and  absolute  opposite,  the  rule  of  orderly 
law;  that  is  the  Anglo-American  concept  of 
Justice  under  responsibTe  administration. 
It  was  a  profoundly  conservative  stance  that 
he  was  taking.  Fc^*  his  concern  was  for  the 
preservation  of  the  right  to  a  fair  and  cool- 
headed  trial  for  accused  persons  wholly  un- 
disturbed by  those  popular  passions  which 
are  quite  as  likely  to  blow  up  from  the  left 
as  from  the  right. 

They  never  blow  up  from  among  true  con- 
servatives because  true  conservatives  accept 
the  necessity  for  fair  play  even  on  those  oc- 
casions when  the  game  under  those  rulee  is 
going  very  much  against  them.    They  ac- 


cept it  because  it  is  really  their  only  prin- 
ciple in  public  affairs;  and  one  can  always 
sustain  a  solitary,  limited  and  rational  prin- 
ciple, whereas  he  well  may  weaken  and  aban- 
don under  pressure  those  unwisely  open 
ended  and  impossibly  idealistic  principles 
with  which  the  liberal  tends  to  load  himself 
down. 

At  any  rate,  the  early  Justice  Frankfurter 
was  widely  viewed  as  a  sort  of  intellectual 
bomb-tosser  until.  In  the  late  fifties  the  cen- 
tral motivation  of  his  life  began  to  appear 
clearly  even  to  the  stereotypemakers,  the 
cliche  chanters.  This  central  motivation 
was  reflected  in  his  long,  brave,  and  largely 
vain  fight  on  the  High  Bench  to  defend  the 
Constitution  as  it  was  written  from  an  emo- 
tional and  reformist-minded  Court  majority. 

Now.  by  this  point,  the  course  of  his  life 
and  work  was  too  plain  for  further  doubt. 
As  a  private  man,  he  was  humane  and 
"liberal" — liberal  in  the  sense  of  being  com- 
passionate of  man's  condition  and  quite  pre- 
pared to  consider  all  sorts  of  innovations  so 
long  as  they  did  not  breach  that  Constitution 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  preserve. 

He  never  believed  the  law  and  Constitution, 
however,  were  made  to  make  men  happy,  or 
even  well  adjusted:  he  believed  they  were 
made  only  to  make  men  free.  He  did  not, 
that  Is  to  say,  overstate  his  principles. 

Like  all  who  in  the  ultimate  balancing  up 
are  more  conservative  than  otherwise,  he 
knew  where  the  liberals  had  erred.  Unlike 
them,  he  did  not  believe  In  the  perfectibility 
of  man;  but  rather  only  in  the  humanity  of 
men,  which  is  another  thing  altogether.  He 
was  a  memorable  man  this  Austrian-born 
immigrant  who  so  enriched  that  English- 
speaking  world  which  most  of  all  he  loved. 


Samuel  M.  Levinson,  Pittsburgh  Business 
and  Civic  Leader 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Samuel  M.  Leyinson  is  a  part 
of  the  history  of  Pittsburgh,  and  was 
a  vital  force  in  the  civic,  cultural,  reli- 
gious, and  charitable  activities  In  all 
western  Pennsylvania.  Sam  Levinson 
was  a  historic  Pittsburgh  personality  and 
especially  of  the  Jewish  oommunity  up  to 
the  very  day  of  his  death,  December  8, 
1964. 

Sam  Levinson  was  born  in  Pittsburgh 
August  6,  1890.  He  began  his  early  busi- 
ness life  with  his  father  in  the  collection 
of  scrap  iron,  early  1912  and  1913,  and 
following  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
entered  the  steel  business.  During  this 
period  and  imtil  our  entrance  into  the 
Second  World  War,  he  was  a  tremen- 
dous athlete,  excelling  especially  in 
basketball  where  he  established  the 
reputation  throughout  the  entire  county 
of  Allegheny — Pittsburgh — of  holding 
the  forwards  that  he  guarded  to  one 
basket  a  game,  a  phenaotnenal  feat  even 
in  the  old  days. 

Sam  Levinson  became  president  of  the 
Levinson  Steel  Co.,  an  outstanding  com- 
pany, and  held  that  position  almost  50 
years  imtU  his  illness.  Sam  Levinson 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aaron  Levinsor>. 


and  the  elder  Samuel  became  chairman 
of  the  board. 

The  Levinson  Steel  Co.,  located  along 
the  Monongahela  River  on  the  south  side 
of  Pittsburgh,  is  considered  one  of  the 
largest  U.S.  steel  fabricators  among  the 
independent  steel  companies,  and  this 
company  headed  by  Sam  Levinson  is 
considered  a  model  for  employer-em- 
ployee labor  relations. 

Sam  was  a  great  leader  in  the  Y.M.  &. 
W.H.A. — Young  Men's  and  Women's 
Hebrew  Association — and  shortly  before 
his  death  gave  to  the  Pittsbixrgh  Y.M.  & 
W.H.A.  a  gift  of  $200,000  to  be  used  by 
the  "Y"  for  a  summer  rest  place  and 
camp  in  Monroeville  near  Pittsburgh  to 
benefit  those  folks  who  could  not  afford 
summer  vacations. 

He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  and  annually  gave  the  Levinson 
Award,  which  was  presented  to  the  out- 
standing Pittsburgh  personality  who 
contributed  most  to  "brotherhood." 

Sam  Levinson  served  as  president  of 
the  James  and  Rachel  Levinson  Founda- 
tion— named  after  his  parents — which 
has  donated  hundreds  of  thousands  to- 
ward charity,  given  many  gifts  to  Du- 
quesne  University,  our  Pittsburgh  Cath- 
olic University,  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Carnegie  Tech,  and  Margaret 
Morrison  College.  The  Levinson  Foun- 
dation was  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  behind 
the  civil  rights  movement.  It  supported 
strongly  the  movement  to  raise  coUepe 
scholarships  for  Negroes  and  a  camp  to 
give  Negro  children  a  chance  for  sum- 
mer vacation. 

Sam  Levinson  was  treasurer  of  the 
Metallurgical  Laboratory  of  the  Ameri- 
can Technion.  For  over  50  years  he  was 
a  member  of  Lodge  44  of  the  B'nal  B'rith, 
the  oldest  Jewish  service  organization  in 
the  world.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Laurel  "Y"  Camp  Committee.  In  1960 
he  received  the  Outstanding  Award  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the  American 
Technion  Society  for  his  contribution  to 
the  growing  State  of  Israel.  In  1961  he 
received  the  Outstanding  B'nai  B'rith 
Award  in  commemoration  of  the  118th 
anniversary  of  this  great  organization. 

In  1958  Mr.  Samuel  Levinson  was 
named  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  as  the  citizen  who 
contributed  most  to  the  brotherhood 
among  men. 

Throughout  his  business,  cultural, 
charitable,  and  spiritual  life,  Sam  Lev- 
inson contiibuted  greatly  to  the  renais- 
sance of  Pittsburgh  and  contributed  im- 
mensely to  the  unity  among  Pittsbunih 
Jewry. 

As  evidence  of  Sam  Levinson's  broad 
interests,  he  was  a  life  trustee  and  orga- 
nizer of  the  Brashear  Association,  Soiiih 
Side,  Pittsburgh,  named  in  honor  of 
Pittsburgh's  pioneer  astronomer. 

Sam  Levinson  had  thousands  of  friends 
and  admirers;  but  was  loyal  to  his  family 
and  employees.  Sam's  good  wife  is  the 
former  Rose  Levinson,  residing  at  5438 
Forbes  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  fam- 
ily home.  The  family  consists  of  son 
Aaron,  and  two  daughters,  June  Sieirel 
and  Netta  Grollman,  wife  of  Rabbi  Earl 
A.  Grollman. 


For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  ad- 
mired Sam  Levinson  as  a  businessman 
with  a  warm  heart,  and  as  cheerful 
booster,  and  an  enthusiastic  worker  for 
the  civic  good,  and  for  cwnmunity  prog- 
ress. 

Judge  Samuel  Weiss  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
former  U.S.  Congressman,  says  of  Sam 
Levinson,  his  devoted  friend:  "Yes,  there 
will  be  only  one  Sam,  he  was  tops."  And 
Sam  really  was.  ..     ^  ^   ^ 

At  the  ftmeral  service,  attended  by 
a  full  congregation,  there  was  delivered  a 
moving  eulogy  by  Rabbi  Earl  A.  Groll- 
man, which  I  quote  in  closing : 

Eulogy  for  Samxtel  M.  Levinson 
(By  Rabbi  Earl  A.  Grollman) 
Om-  Bible  tells  us  our  days  are  as  a  shadow 
upon  the  earth.  The  question  is  in  life,  what 
kind  of  shadow — what  kind  of  shadow.  The 
r;;bbis  responded  that  there  are  three  kinds 
of  shadows : 

There  is  first  of  all  the  shadow  of  a  bird  in 
flight.  The  bird  flies  away  and  there  is  neith- 
er bird  nor  shadow.  So  many  of  us  on  earth 
are  like  that  shadow.  We  are  here  but  a 
brief  period  of  time  and  then  we  are  gone, 
with  no  trace  behind  us. 

There  Is  then  a  second  shadow — the  shadow 
ffist  by  a  wall.  In  the  morning  when  the  Bun 
Is  low,  the  wall  casts  a  long  shadow,  but  as 
the  sun  rises  higher,  the  shadow  becomes 
smaller  and  smaller  until,  at  noon,  when  the 
sun  Is  overhead,  the  shadow  shrinks  away. 
M.ony  of  us  are  like  the  wall's  shadow.  We 
have  lives  that  are  partial  lives — not  empty 
and  not  fulfilled;  not  meaningfiU  and  yet  not 
deeply  significant. 

But  there  Is  a  third  shadow — ^the  shadow 
of  a  tree  which  has  its  place  upon  the  earth 
&V.  day  as  long  as  the  sun  shines.  The  tree 
grows  and  its  boxighs  spread  thickly,  and  Its 
loaves  are  many.  The  shade  it  casts  is  wide, 
ai.d  grateful  travelers  find  renewal  and  re- 
vival, after  the  heat,  under  its  protecting 
coolness. 

Samuel  Levinson's  true  life  is  so:  a  great 
tree  of  life,  grown  tall  under  the  sun,  casting 
the  great  shadows  that  never  disappear;  Its 
fruit  does  not  wither  for  its  roots  are  deeply 
nourished  in  the  living  waters  that  are  of 
God;  and  the  pilgrims  on  the  highway  of  life 
come  and  drink  and  are  refreshed.  And  the 
tr^e  stands  across  the  time  of  many  genera- 
tions.   Its  shadow  remains. 

When  you  mention  the  name  of  Samuel 
Levinson,  you  think  of  a  man — strong,  as- 
sertive, masculine.  Here  was  a  man  who 
loved  life  and  lived  It  to  the  fullest.  He 
worked  hard  and  he  played  hard.  Each  ex- 
perience— whether  a  crossword  puzzle  or  an 
altruistic  endeavor— each  experience  became 
not  only  a  problem  to  be  solved  but  a  chal- 
\or.^e  to  be  met.  He  lived  each  day  as  If  It 
were  his  last. 

b.  M.  was  a  captain  of  industry.  He  walked 
vrr.h  kings  but  he  never  forgot  the  common 
touch.  He  hated  sham  and  pretense  and 
pomposity.  He  said  what  he  meant  and 
he  meant  what  he  said.  His  word  was  his 
bcr.d. 

Sam  loved  his  family — his  wife;  his  son, 
Ariron;  his  daughters.  June  and  Netta;  his 
br  .thers  and  his  sisters.  If  love  Is  the  voice 
of  God.  both  Samuel  and  Rose  Levinson  heard 
t).e  echo  of  the  Almighty.  F^ty-two  years 
th  y  lived  and  shared.  When  Rose  called 
her  husband  Sweetheart,  these  were  not 
en  pty  words  but  a  deep  and  abiding  expres- 
sion of  the  maturity  of  the  years.  It  was 
a  ;<ve  that  consisted  not  only  of  looking  at 
ea  ]\  other,  but  in  looking  outward  together 
in  the  same  direction.  God  breathed  the 
b:e  th  of  life  In  Sam  Levinson,  but  for  the 
\.\y\.  o^i  years  of  sickness.  Rose  sustained  this 
life,  with  kindness,  patience  and  devotion. 
And  In  a  sense,  Sam  is  more  alive  now  than 
ho  lias  been  through  days  of  travail  and  i>ain. 


What  more  can  be  said  of  any  man  who 
lived  well,  laughed  often,  and  loved  much; 
who  gained  the  respect  of  intelligent  men 
and  the  adoration  erf  little  children;  who 
filled  his  niche  and  accomplished  his  task; 
who  left  the  world  better  than  he  found  it; 
whose  life  was  an  Inspiration  and  whose 
memory  is  a  benediction. 

So  is  his  memory  with  us:  a  life  fulfilled, 
a  life  of  meaning,  a  precious  heritage,  the 
inextinguishable  light,  the  shade  upon  right, 
whose  shadows  wiU  never  disappear. 

Life's  race  well  run;  life's  work  well  done. 
Amen. 


Schools  Pool  Resources 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARb  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   NEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15,  1965 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  on  February 
17,  1965. 

The  article  shows  how  a  group  of 
schools  In  Erie  County,  N.Y..  have 
pooled  their  resources  to  provide  educa- 
tional services  that  the  individual  schools 
could  not  provide  by  themselves. 

The  article  follows : 

Schools  Pool  Resources 
(By  Harlan  Abbey) 

HARKKESS   CENTER 

A  comprehensive  collection  of  educational 
services  Is  housed  In  the  Harkness  Center, 
99  Aero  Drive,  Cheektowaga. 

The  center  consists  of  vocational  class- 
rooms for  185  students  In  northern  Erie 
County  schools,  a  learning  resources  center 
containing  modem  teaching  machines,  a  li- 
brary of  1,900  teaching  films,  a  data  proces- 
sing center,  a  fulltlme  artist,  a  darkroom, 
and  the  offices  of  the  Erie  County's  first 
supervisory  district  staff. 

"Open  house"  will  be  held  at  the  Center 
from  7  to  9:30  tonight. 

COtlRSES   OFPEEn) 

Vocational  courses  offered  are  cosmetolc^y, 
auto  mechanics,  practical  nursing,  machine 
shop,  and  electronics.  The  auto  shop  cur- 
rently is  being  expanded  and  will  accommo- 
date 40  more  students  next  September. 

New  courses  to  be  added  in  a  proposed 
$700,000  expansion  will  Include  aviation  and 
building  maintenance,  food  trades,  and  other 
courses  now  being  condticted  in  rented  space 
in  member  schools. 

Ernest  H.  Hoeldtke.  superintendent  of  the 
First  Supervisory  District,  said  "Many  co- 
operative districts  have  some  of  our  serv- 
ices, some  have  all  of  them,  but  none  of  them 
have  all  these  services  centrally  located  in 
one  building." 

HALT-DAT    COtTBSES 

Vocational  students  spend  a  half  day  at  the 
Harkness  Center  taking  specialized  courses 
and  a  half  day  at  their  regular  high  school 
taking  acadeniic  courses. 

rh-.  Ira  J.  Singer,  director  of  curriculiun 
development,  said  500  teachers  in  the  district 
have  taken  courses  and  workshc^  lasting 
from  10  to  50  hours  at  the  Center. 

"We  conduct  these  courses  here  so  we  can 
Introduce  teachers  to  all  our  programed 
learning  devices,  our  films  and  other  eqtiip- 
ment;  we  hope  they  then  will  make  use  of 
these  devices  in  their  classrooms,"  he 
explained. 


OOlfPCTXRS 

The  data  processing  center  has  a  modem 
oompvrter  that  achools  use  for  payroll, 
bixigetlng,  class  scheduling,  attendance,  re- 
port cards,  and  recordkeeping. 

Dr.  Justus  Prentice,  assistant  district  su- 
Ijerintendent  and  director  of  Harkness  Cen- 
ter, said  the  district  is  seeking  a  grant  to 
build  a  center  to  be  used  for  teacher  train- 
ing, adult  education,  programs  for  school 
dropouts,  and  a  Saturday  center  ior  disad- 
vantaged students.  Programed  learning  for 
students  weak  In  certain  areas  also  would 
be  conducted  here.  A  research  library  would 
be  included. 

The  theory  behind  the  Harkness  Center  is 
that  schools  in  the  sanae  supervisory  district 
can  Join  to  provide  the  specialized  programs 
they  would  not  be  able  to  afford  as  individual 
schools. 


The  Case  for  a  Nkarai^an  Canal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  mw  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24, 1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
10,  1965,  there  appeared  in  one  of  Amer- 
ica's great  newspapers.  El  Diario-La 
Prensa,  an  editorial  by  O.  Roy  Chalk,  the 
publisher,  urging  that  the  United  States 
build  a  canal  through  Nicaragua.  Be- 
cause of  the  great  importance  of  this 
issue,  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  this  interesting  editorial. 
The  editorial  follows: 

A  NiCABACUAN  Canal?  Or  Oooass 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  first  two 
Central  American  nations  visited  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  C.  Mann,  were 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  Undoubtedly,  this 
astute  statesman  has  done  so  because  this 
proposed  area  is  the  closest  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  most  desirable, 
philosophically,  as  a  wedge  against  commu- 
nism in  the  Latin  American  sectcH*  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  an  area  where 
friends  of  the  United  States  of  America 
abound,  and  Irritating,  agitating  Yankee 
baiters  are  unpopular. 

The  canal  through  Nicaragua  has  been 
seriously  considered  and  discussed  as  a  feasi- 
ble point  for  many  decades.  During  almost 
the  past  50  years,  It  has  been  repeatedly  eval- 
uated as  a  logical  point  by  Central  American 
experts  of  our  State  Department  and  our 
Department  of  Defense.  Such  discussions.  In 
themselves,  are  evidence  of  the  logic  of  this 
canal.  Logic  from  a  technical  point  at  view, 
logic  from  the  pcdltlcal  aspects,  and  logic 
from  an  economic  appraisal. 

A  canal  through  Nicaragua  would.  In  a  true 
sense,  be  a  breakthrough  into  Latin  Ameri- 
can popularity  and  friendship.  Nicaragua 
has  consistently  demonstrated  friendship  and 
loyalty  to  the  United  States.  By  virtue  of 
the  Chamorro-Bryan  Agreement  almost  60 
years  ago.  Managua  gave  Washington  an  "ex- 
clusive option"  to  open  a  canal  through  Nica- 
raguan  territory.  Nicaragua  contracted  and 
agreed  not  to  negotiate  with  any  other  coun- 
try or  private  enterprise  for  the  opening  of 
such  a  canal.  In  WaU  Street  parlance,  it 
granted  the  United  States  a  "call"  on  the 
canal.  When  dealing  with  a  friend.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  matter  of  elementary  justice 
that  a  "call"  deserves  a  "put."  When  Nica- 
ragua gave  an  "exclusive  option"  to  the 
United  States  to  buUd  a  new  canal,  Nicaragua 
in  return  should  have  an  excl\isive  option 
that  we  build  the  same  through  Nlcaraguan 
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territory — this  Is,  If  it  Is  feasible  and  desir- 
able— which  it  is. 

Would  such  an  apparent  preference  (which 
is  a  matter  of  long  standing  treaty)  for  Nic- 
aragua seem  to  be  a  reprisal  against  the 
people  of  Panama?  Definitely  not.  Panama 
already  has  its  canal.  As  a  matter  of  good, 
old-fashioned  Yankee  business  practice,  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  put  too  many  eggs 
in  one  explosive  container.  In  recent  times, 
the  Panamanians  have  given  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  proximity  of  U.S.  forces  and 
U.S.  civilians  has  not  made  them  overly 
happy.  The  fact  that  a  new  canal  would  be 
built  through  Nicaragua  is  our  business  and 
Nicaragua's  business,  and  in  no  case  signifies 
that  the  United  States  would  abandon  the 
present  Panama  Canal.  Certainly,  Panama 
has  no  call  upon  us  and  is  not  entitled  to 
two  canals.  A  canal  built  with  U.S.  taxpayer 
money  through  Panama  would  undoubtedly 
be  strenuously  opposed  in  Congress.  Polit- 
ically and  philosophically,  it  Is  unfeasible. 

Another  major  Inducing  cause  to  choose 
Nicaragua  as  the  most  desirable  site,  would 
be  the  fact  that  Nicaragua  and  its  four 
neighbors;  Guatemala,  El  Salvador.  Hon- 
duras, and  Costa  Rica,  the  new  and  expand- 
ing Common  Market  of  Central  America, 
would  vastly  improve  their  economies  and 
their  goal  of  a  bootstrap  operation  to  Jointly 
benefit  their  14  million  people.  The  cost 
of  a  second  canal  through  Nicaragua  would 
not  necessarily  be  more  expensive  than  one 
through  Panama  for  the  reason  that  at  least 
we  may  be  assured  of  receiving  dollar  value 
for  every  dollar  spent  in  construction  costs. 
It  would  also  be  more  than  justified  by  the 
Impetus  given  the  development  of  a  Com- 
mon Market  and  the  five  nations  of  that 
region.  These  five  nations  of  the  Central 
American  Republics  are  closest  to  the  enor- 
mous consumer  and  export  markets  of  our 
country. 

Because  we  have  friends  there.  Central 
America  has  been  the  area  most  threatened 
by  propaganda  from  Red  Cuba.  We  are  sure 
that  Mr.  Mann  understands  this  as  he  re- 
views the  pros  and  cons  for  a  new  canal. 

Nicaragua,  si. 


The  Honorable  Alejandro  D.  Yango  Looks 
at  United  States-Philippines  Relations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  now  we  have  enjoyed  good 
relations  with  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, a  Republic  which  we  fathered. 
The  heroic  people  of  the  Philippines  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Dr.  Jose  Rizal  and 
Gen.  Emilio  Aguinaldo  overthrew  a  ty- 
rannical oppressor. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  when 
this  great  nation  was  under  the  scourge 
of  another  oppressor,  we  helped  them  re- 
gain their  independence.  Now,  however, 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  position  where  rela- 
tions ai'e  becoming  somewhat  strained; 
where  people  who  are  hostile  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  taking  advantage  of  mlsad- 
ventuious  happenings  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  our  two  great  republics. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  men  with  rational 
minds,  and  with  long  experience  in  in- 
ternational affairs,  are  able  to  solve  their 


mutual  problems  without  bloodshed,  and 
come  to  sensible  agre«nent.  Such  a  man 
is  the  Honorable  Alejandro  ^.  Yango, 
Philippine  Consul  Genwal  in  Hawaii. 
His  thoughts  on  recent  events  in  the 
Philippines  as  presented  In  an  interview 
by  Mr.  Jack  Williams  of  the  Honolulu 
Star  Bulletin  are  worthy  of  note  and 
with  unanimous  consent  I  include  it 
in  the  Record: 

PHn-ippiNE  Demonstrationb  :  Consul  Here 
Feels  Anti-American  Feeling  Over  Base 
Slayings  Won't  Become  Worse 

(By  Jack  Wlllitms) 
Anti-American     demonstrations     in     the 
Philippines  are  serious  but  won't  worsen,  the 
Consul  General  of  the  Philippines  in  Hawaii 
believes. 

Consul  Alejandro  D.  Tango  feels  the 
demonstrations  will  subside  because  "we  are 
close  freinds  and  progress  Is  being  made  to 
solve  the  problem." 

The  problem  stems  from  recent  killings 
of  Filipinos  by  American  servicemen  at  U.S. 
bases  in  the  Plilllpplnes  and  resultant  de- 
mands that  the  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  the  yotuig  Pacific  nation 
be  ended. 

Philippine  Government  officials  seek  re- 
visions t-o  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  PhillppineB  on  jurisdiction 
on  the  bases.  Negotiations  are  now  under- 
way to  modify  the  treaty. 

In  answer  to  the  question  "Are  the  anti- 
American  demonstrations  tn  the  Philippines 
serious?"  the  man  who  hiuidles  the  affairs 
of  the  Philippine  Government  in  Hawaii 
actually  had  two  answers:  "Yes  and  no." 

CREATE    NATIONALISTXC   FEELING 

In  an  exclusive  interview  with  the  Star- 
Bulletin,  he  made  this  point : 

"Yes,  because  they  create  nationalistic  feel- 
ings on  the  p>art  of  the  people  on  the  Philip- 
pines. These  feelings  have  come  to  the  fore 
and  because  the  demonstrations  involve  the 
naval  base  (at  Subic  Bay)  and  Clark  Air 
Force  Base,  they  are  serious. 

"No,  because  the  U.S.  Ambassador  (William 
McCormick  Blair,  Jr.)  and  Philippine  au- 
thorities have  agreed  to  sit  down  across  the 
table  and  talk  about  the  problem. 

"They  are  finding  ways  io  solve  it  and  the 
channels  of  communication  are  being  kept 
open.  Progress  is  being  made  and  this  is 
good." 

(It  was  announced  yesterday  in  Manila 
that  the  United  States  has  offered  the  Philip- 
pine Government  broader  legal  Jiulsdictlon 
over  key  U.S.  military  bases.  The  offer  was 
made  by  Blair  in  negotiating  session  with 
Philippine  Foreign  Secretary  Maiiro  Mendez. 
It  is  exi>ected  to  go  far  in  answering  criticism 
in  Manila  of  the  current  i>»ct.) 

HAS  HAD  NO  OFFICIAL  WORD 

The  consul  stressed  that  he  has  had  no 
official  word  from  Manila  on  the  matter. 

"All  I  know  of  the  problem  Is  what  I  read 
In  the  newspapers  from  Manila,  from  bulle- 
tins from  New  York  from  the  Philippine  As- 
sociation, from  the  Philippine-American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  course,  from 
the  local  press." 

But  he  did  make  these  other  points: 

Tlie  status  of  forces  agreement  between 
the  Philippines  and  the  United  States  needs 
to  be  revised  to  enable  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment to  exercise  Jurisdiction  In  appro- 
priate cases  over  offenses  committed  within 
American  military  bases. 

American  people  should  realize  that  wher- 
ever the  United  States  has  bases,  there  have 
been  Incidents  similar  to  the  ones  in  the 
Philippines. 

The  cause  of  the  incidents  is  not  whoUy 
the  fault  of  Filipinos.  ItiCTe  is  connivance 
between  people  on  the  Inside  (of  the  bases) 
and  on  the  outside.  _ 

Communists  Instigated  the  antl-U.S.  dem- 


onstrations. Steps  are  being  taken  to  coun- 
teract the  Communist  activities. 

The  appearance  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiui;  in  the  Philip- 
pines will  do  much  to  help  the  situation 
generally.  Warren  is  now  in  the  Philippines 
to  be  guest  speaker  during  the  observance 
of  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Philippine  Constitution. 

Filipinos  generally  admire  the  United 
States  and  its  President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  situation  won't  become  worse  because 
our  countries  are  too  close;  too  friendly. 

FEELS  PROGRESS  HAS  BEEN  MADE 

Consul  Yango  feels  real  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  case  of  A'lc  Larry  Cole,  of  Mar- 
shall, Mich.,  whom  the  U.S.  Air  Force  has 
charged  with  unpremeditated  murder  In  the 
killing  of  a  Filipino  at  Clark  Air  Base  In  a 
pilferage  case. 

"Here,  the  U.S.  officials  have  begun  court- 
martial  proceedings  and  this  will  do  much 
to  help  the  situation,"  he  pointed  out. 

The  other  case  that  has  aroused  Filipinos 
to  demonstrate  against  the  United  States  con- 
cerns the  fatal  shooting  of  a  Filipino  at  Subic 
Bay  Naval  Base  by  two  Marine  guards.  Tl^e 
case  is  being  Investigated,  but  like  the  Clark 
Air  Base  case,  the  Philippines  lacks  jurisdic- 
tion. In  both  cases,  guards  said  they  opened 
fire  to  prevent  pilfering. 

Consul  Yango  said  he  Is  in  full  agreement 
with  Philippines  Justice  Secretary  Salavador 
Marino,  who  reported  to  President  Macapa- 
gal  last  week  on  the  situation  and  concluded 
the  United  States-Philippine  bases  agreement 
must  be  revised. 

"At  present,  we  have  no  jurisdiction  on 
incidents  Involving  crimes  committed  inside 
U.S.  bases  in  the  Philippines.  We  seek  an 
agreement  that  will  allow  the  United  States 
to  waive  Jurisdiction  In  favor  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Even  the  Japanese  have  this  basic 
agreement.    We  seek  the  same  thing." 

Yango  said  that  Americans  "should  real- 
ize that  wherever  the  United  States  has 
bases  there  have  been  irritants  that  hr/.e 
caused  Incidents.  In  Spain,  Japan,  Kore.T., 
and  even  Iceland,  you  have  had  trouble. 
It's  not  something  that  should  surprise  the 
American  people.  They  are  surprised  that 
it  happens  in  the  Philippines  because  we 
are  so  close  to  you;  we  are  such  good 
friends." 

He  added  that  Americans  should  know 
that  "we  feel  that  when  these  things  happen 
there  Is  a  strong  feeling  in  the  Philippines 
that  there  is  connivance  between  the  people 
on  the  outside  and  the  people  on  the  inside 
(of  the  base)." 

Citing  an  example,  he  explained  that 
bombs  weighing  100  to  750  pounds  ha\e 
been  secreted  out  of  U.S.  bases  in  the 
Philippines. 

"These  could  not  have  been  taken  out 
without  connivance  between  the  people  on 
the  outside  and  people  on  the  Inside." 

"This  has  been  going  on  all  the  time;  not 
Just  in  the  Philippines,  but  all  over  the 
world  where  you  have  bases — even  here  in 
Hawaii."    He  did  not  elaborate. 

Yango  cited  a  report  made  recently  by 
Foreign  Secretary  Mendez  of  the  Phillppi'.es 
that  the  Philippine  Government  was  aw.  re 
that  Communists  took  part  in  the  recent 
demonstrations  against  the  United  States 
and  steps  are  being  taken  to  counteract  the 
Communist  activities. 

"As  you  know,"  he  pointed  out,  "we  out- 
lawed communism  In  the  Philippines.  We 
are  strongly  anti-Communist  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  that  way." 

MINIMIZES    DEMONSTRATIONS 

He  minimized  the  demonstrations,  ex- 
plaining that  It  appeared  only  "a  small 
group"  was  Involved. 

"They  were  merely  exercising  their  right 
to  demonstrate  as  guaranteed  under  'ur 
constitution — the  right  of  peaceful  .'S- 
sembly." 
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On  January  22,  a  crowd  of  university  stu- 
dents estimated  at  from  500  to  1,000  demon- 
strated In  front  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  In 
Manila,  and  called  for  an  end  to  all  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines,  including  the  military  bases 
treaty.    It  was  an  orderly  demonstration. 

On  January  26,  5,000  Filipinos  marched  on 
tl;o  Embassy,  again  demanding  the  end  of 
agreements.  The  Philippine  Congress  was 
in  Joint  session  at  the  time  to  hear  President 
Macapagal  and  the  demonstrators  went 
ti.ere  to  press  their  demands.  Spokesmen 
s:;:d  the  demands  would  be  given  a  fuU 
hearing. 

Yango  was  critical  of  the  reports  in  the 
American  press  (In  Hawaii  as  elsewhere) 
that  stressed  the  pilferage  angle,  but  did 
n  't  stress,  when  it  was  the  case,  the  work- 
h.-TS  of  American  servicemen  Involved. 

•'There  Is  a  case  of  an  American  servlce- 
r.an  who  headed  a  gang  that  took  out  boxes 
of  ammunition  from  a  U.S.  base  and  pro- 
vided it  for  Filipino  demonstrators,  but  very 
ir.tle  publicity  has  been  given  that  case,  in 
tl  e  United  States."  he  complained. 

But  he  ended  the  Interview  on  a  hopeful 
note. 

"Xegotlations  between  yotu'  Ambassador 
a'd  our  officials  are  now  going  on  aimed  at 
revising  the  status  of  forces  agreement.  This 
Is  good  progress.  The  Cole  ctise  is  moving 
in  the  right  direction.  The  feelings  of  the 
Philippine  people  Is  being  considered.  Chan- 
n'is  are  being  kept  open  and  this  Is  good. 
O.ir  i>eoples  are  too  close  to  let  the  matter 
nun  our  friendship." 

Both  Blair  and  Mendez  talked  again  this 
V -ek  on  the  matter  and  U.S.  officials  pre- 
dicted in  Washington  that  "through  the 
course  of  time,  a  new  article  on  Jurisdiction 
a:  d  other  matters,  we  feel,  will  emerge." 


The  Laramie  Lifesaver:  What  Flight 
Service  Stations  in  Wyoming  Mean  to 
PUots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WTOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
pa^st  several  years  certain  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  officials  persist  in  trjang  to 
close  manned  flight  service  stations  and 
aviation  navigation  facilities  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming.  My  colleagues  who  are 
fimilar  with  the  West  know  that  Wyo- 
ming is  one  of  the  trickiest  of  the  States 
in  which  to  fly.  VFR  flying  particular- 
ly meets  its  most  stringent  challenge  in 
areas  like  Wyoming  which  is  made  up  of 
plains  ranging  from  3,000  to  7,000  feet 
in  elevation  and  of  mountain  peaks  that 
pierce  14,000  feet  into  the  air.  Winds 
aloft,  turbulence,  mountain  flying  down- 
dr.n.fts,  and  other  aviation  perils  are  as 
p:v  valent  in  Wyoming  as  in  any  State 
in  the  Union. 

Yet  certain  FAA  ofiBcials  persist  In 
^v;  nting  to  convert  Wyoming  facilities  at 
Siieridan  and  at  Laramie  into  remotely 
K.inned  operations. 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  Record  indi- 
cate how  life  is  saved  as  a  result  of  these 
mruined  facilities,  and  I  am  happy  to  in- 
clude in  my  remarks  the  following  edi- 
tonal  from  the  Laramie.  Wyo.,  Daily 
Boomerang.    I  hope  this  will  be  read  by 


all  who  are  interested  in  aviation,  and 
particularly  by  those  who  have  occasion 
to  rely  upon  Government  facilities  when 
flying  the  airways  of  America. 

[From  the  Laramie  (Wyo.)  Boomerang, 

Feb.  11,  1965) 

Station's  Need  Poiwrn)  Up 

An  Indiana  pilot  is  aUve  today  after  he 
made  an  emergency  landing  near  Bosler. 
If  It  hadn't  been  for  a  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  station  manned  24  hours  a  day  that 
pilot  might  very  weU  have  been  found  dead 
when  he  was  eventually  located. 

When  the  pilot  left  Laramie  the  weather 
was  clear  with  clouds  to  the  north  and  west. 
He  climbed  over  the  clouds  but  found  the 
mountains  filled  in  so  that  landmarks  were 
not  distinguishable.  He  headed  north  to  see 
If  It  was  any  clearer  that  way.  He  ran  into 
more  storm  and  headed  back  to  Laramie. 

At  Laramie  he  found  the  field  closed  in  by 
clouds  and  finally  was  forced  to  make  an 
emergency  landing  near  Bosler. 

All  of  this  happened  In  an  area  where  the 
weather  Is  supposed  to  be  remoted  out  of 
Denver  If  the  FAA  station  Is  abandoned  as 
previously  indicated. 

The  FAA  managed  to  keep  In  contact  with 
the  pilot  after  he  went  down  through  relay 
messages  between  commercial  planes  and 
the  ground.  They  knew  at  the  FAA  station 
here  where  the  plane's  general  location  was, 
but  with  that  much  to  go  on  ground  crews 
couldn't  find  it  during  the  night  because  of 
blizzard  conditions,  although  the  downed 
pilot  could  occasionally  see  lights. 

Weather  proved  a  factor  in  continued  slow- 
ing down  of  search  operations  the  next 
morning.  The  downed  plane  was  without 
radio  communication  now  for  its  fuel  supply 
had  been  exhausted.  Finally  a  break  in  the 
weather  allowed  a  plane  to  take  off  from 
Brees  Field  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the 
plane  had  been  spotted. 

Without  FAA  in  the  area  no  communica- 
tion would  have  been  established.  Without 
the  Agency  on  a  24-hour  system  the  location 
of  the  plane  would  have  been  a  matter  of  ** 
speculation.  Without  that  location  pretty 
well  fixed,  search  pilots  would  have  had  a 
wide  area  to  cover  and  only  a  brief  period 
in  which  they  could  fly  to  spot  the  plane. 
Without  FAA  present,  no  one  would  have 
been  aware  for  possibly  days  that  the  plane 
hadnt  made  it  to  its  destination.  Then,  the 
search  area  would  have  been  a  vast  one. 

The  pilot  wasn't  dressed  for  cold  weather. 
He  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  leave  his  plane 
and  walk  out  with  any  hope  of  success. 

The  single  Incident  brings  attention  to  the 
need  for  maintenance  of  the  FAA  station  at 
Laramie.  There's  little  doubt  that  if  such  a 
station  hadn't  been  in  operation  In  the  area 
that  the  pilot  of  the  light  plane  would  have 
been  found  dead  of  exposure  at  a  later  date. 

The  FAA  station  plays  an  Important  part 
in  aviation  In  the  mountain  area  where 
weather  Is  constantly  changing.  To  close 
one  down  would  mean  disaster  In  many  cases. 
It  would  set  aviation  safety  back  a  number 
of  years.  The  situation  here  has  been  found 
necessary  In  the  saving  of  a  pUot's  life,  but 
even  under  normal  conditions  it's  sorely 
needed. 


Ohioan's  Bravery  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  SWEENEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an 


article  that  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Sunday.  February  21, 1965,  with 
reference  to  the  iiarticular  bravery  in  the 
field,  of  U.S.  Brig,  Gen.  Richard  Rowl- 
and, the  second  ranking  US.  airman  in 
Vietnam. 

I  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fact  that  Brigadier  Genei^  Rowland 
is  a  distinguished  Ohloan,  whose  home  is 
located  in  Lodi,  Medina  County,  Ohio. 

General  Rowland's  bravery  certainly 
reflects  great  credit  upon  his  country, 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  his  home  commu- 
nity. Ohio  is  indeed  proud  of  this  serv- 
iceman who,~-  under  conditions  that  are 
indeed  desperate  at  this  hour,  acted  so 
heroically  so  as  to  avert  a  planned  bomb- 
ing of  an  air  operations  center  at  Saigon, 
which  air  operations  center  is  so  vital 
to  the  continued  and  effective  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

As  Congressman  at  Large  for  the  State 
of  Ohio,  I  am  indeed  proud  to  represent 
a  people  capable  of  authoring  heroes  in 
a  time  of  emergency  of  the  caliber  of 
General  Rowland.  This  soldier  merits 
our  respect,  admiration,  and  our  appreci- 
ation. 

The  article  follows: 

U.S.  Aide  Defied  Threat  of  Vietnamesz 
Bombing 

Saicon,  February  20. — A  UJS.  Air  Force 
brigadier  general  In  a  dramatic  move  prob- 
ably headed  off  a  planned  aerial  bombing  of 
the  air  operations  center  at  Saigon's  huge 
Tan  Son  Nhut  Alrbase  late  Friday  by  making 
himself  an  obvious  target. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  Rowland,  the  second- 
ranking  U.S.  airman  here,  decided  to  estab- 
lish himself  inside  the  vulnerable  center 
when  he  felt  he  had  failed  in  several  tele- 
phone attempts  to  persuade  the  enraged 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  conmiander.  Brig.  Gen. 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  not  to  send  Skyralders  to 
dlvebomb  the  base. 

Ky  was  insLsting  on  bombing  the  center 
in  the  midst  of  the  huge  mUltary  complex 
because  the  rebel  coup  leader,  former  Brig. 
Gen.  Lam  Van  Phat,  smuggled  back  into 
this  country  from  exile,  had  seized  the  center 
as  his  headquarters. 

STATS  IN  CENTER 

When  Rowland  decided  Ky  was  stUl  pre- 
paring to  dlvebomb,  he  told  the  Vietnamese 
general  that  In  that  case  he — ^Rowland — was 
going  to  enter  the  center.  He  did.  and 
stayed  there  until  the  bombing  threat  faded 
with  nightfall. 

Rowland  was  talking  to  Ky  by  military 
telephone  at  Bien  Hao  Alrbase  about  12 
miles  northeast  of  Saigon,  where  most  of 
Ky's  divebomblng  fcwxie  Is  established. 

Rowland  Is  a  46-year-old  Ohloan  who  Is 
chief  of  the  UJS.  Air  Force  advisory  group 
here. 

At  dusk  it  appeared  that  General  Row- 
land's mission  might  be  a  failure.  About  7 
pjn.  word  came  that  a  strafing  run  was 
Imminent  and  thousands  of  U.S.  servicemen 
on  the  field  were  ordered  to  take  cover. 

The  warning  was  hardly  necessary. 
American  servicemen  for  hours  had  been 
staying  close  to  sandbagged  bunkers  and 
gunpoets. 

Suddenly  a  pair  of  Skyralders  that  had 
been  droning  at  a  respectable  altitude  above 
the  field  suddenly  rocu-ed  down  at  the  air 
operations  center. 

An  American  Air  Force  major  yelled  at 
Francois  Sully,  of  Newsweek,  and  me  to  take 
cover. 

The  Skyralders  bored  In  and  we  flattened 
behind  sandbags,  but  fortunately  the  Sky 
raiders  also  flattened  out  their  -simulated 
bomb  runs  and  zoomed  up  again.  All  this 
time  the  air  alert  was  sounding. 
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By  8  pjn.  the  danger  seemed  past.  The 
Skyraldera  continued  to  patrol  at  higher 
levels  and  swvlcemen  began  coming  out  of 
the  sandbagged  bimkers. 

"Well,  at  least  we  trained  them  properly," 
remarked  a  U.S.  Air  Force  adviser  as  he 
looked  up  toward  the  planes  that  by  now  had 
dutifully  turned  on  their  downward-flashing 
recognition  lights. 

John  Maffre. 


Outside  Medical  Experts  Support  VA 
Hospital  Closings 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CAUCrOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  most  of  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  the  Special  Medical 
Advisory  Group  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by  law  to  advise  the  Veterans' 
Administration  on  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  and  disabled  veterans.  It  is  com- 
posed of  outside  medical  experts. 

In  view  of  the  current  controversy 
raised  by  the  proposed  closing  of  several 
VA  installations,  the  hearings  being  cur- 
rently held  in  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  and  my  own  desire  to  obtain 
a  clear  pictvure  of  both  sides  of  this  dis- 
cussion, I  was  most  interested  in  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Special  Medical 
Advisory  Group. 

I  feel  that  all  of  my  colleagues  should 
read  the  letter  and  statement,  which  fol- 
low, from  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Brem,  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Group  and  is 
a  professor  of  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  School  of 
Medicine.  Dr.  Brem,  speaking  for  the 
Special  Medical  Advisory  Group,  wrote 
as  follows: 

UNiYERsrrr  of  Southern  California, 
School  or  Medicine, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  January  21, 1965. 
Mr.  William  J.  Driveb, 

Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Veterans' 
Administration  Central  Office,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Driver:  You  are  aware  I  am  sure 
that  the  Special  Medical  Advisory  Group  at 
its  last  meeting  in  January  learned  of  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  John  Gleason.  The  group 
was  naturally  concerned  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  successor,  and  particularly  with 
the  interest,  appreciation,  and  knowledge  of 
the  medical  program  that  he  might  possess. 
In  fact  I  was  instructed  by  the  Special  Medi- 
cal Advisory  Group  to  communicate  to  the 
President  our  concern  in  this  regard.  We 
believe  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  program,  although  not  the  largest 
budgetwise,  is  its  most  sensitive  activity  be- 
cause it  deals  essentially  with  very  necessary 
personal  services  with  the  attendant  extraor- 
dinary complexities.  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  was  greatly  relieved  and  more  than  pleased 
to  hear  of  your  appointment  as  Adminis- 
trator. This  is  my  last  year  as  a  member  of 
the  group,  but  I  will  have  no  concern  about 
the  future  of  the  Veterans'  AdmlnLstration 
medical  program.  With  you  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Ninch  leading  the  way,  I  am  confident  that 
all  of  our  efforts  toward  the  best  possible 
care  of  thn  veteran  will  be  achieved. 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  clamor  attendant 
upon  the  announcement  of  closing  or  con- 
solidating certain  Veterans'  Administration 


medical  installations.  As  you  no  doubt  know, 
these  proposals  have  been  discussed  with  the 
Special  Medical  Advisory  Group  by  Mr.  Glea- 
son and  Dr.  McNinch  on  several  occasions. 
In  every  Instance  the  members  have  been  in 
accord  with  the  philosophy  and  desirabUity 
of  these  changes  and  have  supported  them. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  changes  in  the 
practice  and  effectiveness  of  medicine  and  in 
the  distribution  of  potential  patients  demand 
changes  in  the  distribution  and  organization 
of  medical  facilities. 

I  believe  that  I  can  speak  for  the  Special 
Medical  Advisory  Group  in  strong  support 
for  the  changes  proposed.  1  am  not  siire  of 
what  I  can  do  to  support  you  in  this,  but 
you  may  be  sure  that  I  am  anxious  to  do 
whatever  I  can. 

With  hearty  congratulations  on  your  ap- 
pointment and  very  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  H.  Brem,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Medicine,  Chairman,  Special 
Medical  Advisory  Group. 


Db.  Brem's  Statement  to  Congress 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  special  Medical 
Advisory  Group  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, I  would  like  to  make  the  following  ob- 
servations relative  to  the  proposed  closure 
of  several  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
and  domiciliarles. 

Our  sole  interest  in  this  is  the  provision 
of  modern  medical  care  of  high  quality  to 
our  eligible  veterans.  To  this  end,  the  prob- 
lems of  operating  certain  hospitals  within 
the  VA  system  have  been  discussed  with  us 
on  various  occasions.  The  great  advances  in 
medical  knowledge  and  medical  practice  over 
the  years  have  dictated  significant  changes 
in  the  provision  of  medical  care.  Medical 
care — diagnosis  and  treatment — are  now  far 
more  effective  than  even  ten  years  ago  pro- 
vided the  newer  knowledge  snd  methods  can 
be  made  available  to  patients.  This,  in  turn, 
requires  the  application  of  teams  of  phy- 
sicians, nurses,  and  technicians,  and  other 
professional  personnel,  skilled  In  modern 
methods  and  the  presence  of  facilities  and 
equipment  to  Implement  their  skills.  All  of 
these  are  expensive  and  relatively  scarce  de- 
spite their  effectiveness.  It  Is  quite  apparent 
that  they  cannot  be  made  available  to  all 
areas  of  the  country,  but  rattier  must  be  pro- 
vided in  complete  centers.  The  maintenance 
of  small  hospitals  in  remote  regions  makes  it 
difficult  to  provide  the  type  of  comprehensive 
medical  care  to  which  our  veterans  are  en- 
titled. Sufficient  highly  trained  and  skilled 
professional  personnel  canoct  be  persuaded 
to  accept  positions  in  these  areas,  nor  is  the 
provision  of  expensive  facilities  and  equip- 
ment feasible. 

No  longer  is  it  desirable  that  medical  care 
be  segregated  into  single  diseases  or  categor- 
ies. The  day  of  the  large  tuberculosis  hospi- 
tal, the  psychiatric  hospital  and  domiciliary  is 
past.  Experience  has  shown  that  far  better 
and  more  effective  care  and  restoration  are 
accomplished  In  a  complete  general  hospital 
setting  where  the  experts  in  the  various 
fields  can  communicate  and  consult  with 
one  another — where  modern  modalities  and 
facilities  for  treatment  are  available. 

Knowing  the  nature  of  the  hospitals  pro- 
posed for  closure,  we  must  conclude  that 
they  cannot  provide  the  full  range  of  com- 
prehensive modem  medical  care.  Many  of 
them  have  professional  personnel  vacancies 
in  essential  areas.  Others  have  seriovisly 
outmoded  plants.  Still  others  have  the  un- 
desirable segregation  of  domiciliary  and  tu- 
berculosis patients  from  the  rest  of  medicine. 

Needs  are  always  relative  and  examination 
of  bed  waiting  lists  indicate  that  these  are 
quite  low  in  relation  to  thoee  of  hospitals  in 
other  areas.  Clearly  there  has  been  a  migra- 
tion of  veterans  and  the  obligation  of  the 
veterans  hospitals  is  to  follow  this  migra- 
tion to  the  areas  where  the  need  and  demand 
is  greatest — where  the  provision  of  complete 
and  broad  programs  of  medical  care  is  feasi- 
ble.    We  do  not  believe  tbat  it  serves  the 


best  interest  of  our  veterans  to  provide  in- 
complete or  less  effective  care  to  those  who 
live  in  out-of-the-way  places  when  modern 
and  comprehensive  care  can  be  provided 
within  a  reasonable  distance.  Convenience 
of  care  is  a  poor  substitute  for  quality  and 
completeness. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  where  tl.e 
needs  are  greatest  and  where  the  provision 
of  effective  and  complete  programs  are  feasi- 
ble. Budgetary  limitations  require  that  de- 
cisions— sometimes  uncomfortable  and  seem- 
ingly harsh — must  be  made  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  funds  are  most  effectively  al- 
located. When  these  decisions  require 
change,  there  are  bound  to  be  instances  of 
inconvenience — even  hardship.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance,  however,  we  are  convinced  that 
there  will  be  many  more  instances  of  hard- 
ship relieved  than  created  and  that  the  over- 
all medical  program  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration will  be  rendered  much  more  effec- 
tive in  the  services  that  it  provides  to  our 
veterans. 

We  respectfully  submit  these  views  for 
your  consideration. 


Latin  Unions  Backing  Boycott  of  Allies 
Shipping  to  Cuba 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OP    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27.  1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  Inter-American  Regional 
Workers  Organization  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion put  forward  by  the  Venezuelan  dele- 
gation to  impose  a  boycott  of  ships  call- 
ing in  Cuba.  Once  put  into  effect,  such 
a  move  would  have  widespread  damage 
to  Cuba  as  the  only  practical  way  of 
supplying  this  Communist  island  is  by 
ship.  Many  nations  now  allowing  their 
ships  to  call  in  Cuba  would  prefer  to 
retain  the  trade  within  the  rest  of  this 
hemisphere  than  lose  It  through  con- 
tinued shipping  for  Castro. 

Writing  in  the  Fort  Lauderdale  New.<;, 
Hector  Morales  has  realized  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  new  movement  gathering  in 
Latin  American  unions,  and  summarizes 
the  changing  conditions  In  them  very 
concisely.  I  place  the  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Latin     American     Unions     Take     Surprise 
Position 

(By  Hector  Morales) 

Twenty-five  years  have  changed  most 
Latin  American  unions  from  the  extreme 
left  to  a  strong  stand  against  communism. 

Communist-controlled  unions  of  the  pre- 
World  War  II  era  apparently  have  cleam^d 
house  and  now  are  launching  a  campaign  to 
boycott  Castro's  Cuba. 

The  Inter -American  Regional  Workers  Or- 
ganization (ORIT)  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  calling  for  all  unions  in  North  and 
South  America  to  boycott  all  Incoming  or 
outgoing  Cuban  products. 

The  action  was  the  highlight  of  the  ORIT's 
meeting  during  the  weekend  in  Mexico  City. 
It  marked  a  complete  turnabout  of  unions 
in  Latin  America  whose  history  has  been 
thwarted  by  International  communism. 

Back  In  the  1930's,  when  communism  was 
rampant  among  college  circles  In  the  United 
States,  Latin  American  unions  were  being 
taken  over  by  a  more  radical  phase  of  com- 
munism. 


It  aU  started  in  Mexico  where  Lombardo 
Toledano,  an  avowed  Communist,  molded  the 
Confederation  of  Mexican  Workers  Into  the 
strongest  union  In  that  country. 

From  Mexico,  Toledano  launched  a  cam- 
paign to  communize  all  nations  In  Latin 
America  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  total  take- 
over. 

Toledano's  move  was  backed  by  the  then 
President  of  Mexico,  Lazaro  Cardenas.  It  ac- 
cumulated union  rolls  in  the  millions. 

The  plot  behind  this  communistic  control 
was  to  hamper  first,  and  later  destroy,  private 
enterprise  by  means  of  revised  constitutions 
of  the  20  Latin  American  covmtries. 

Toledano  rode  in  glory  for  almost  a  decade. 
Only  the  declaration  of  war  on  the  Axis 
b.'-ought  his  fantastic  move  to  a  temporary 
end.  Several  countries  in  Latin  America 
joined  the  United  States  In  its  war  efforts  and 
the  Communist  unionist  had  to  go  along — 
Enssia  was  at  war  with  the  Axis  also. 

After  the  war,  Toledano's  move  began  to 
evaporate.  He  was  seized  by  FBI  agents  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  on  the  first  leg  of  a  trip 
to  Moscow.  He  was  sent  back  to  Mexico 
and  he  had  to  reroute  his  trip  through  Euro- 
pean countries  friendly  to  the  Red  cause. 

His  power  was  decimated  first  by  the  post- 
war boom  in  Latin  America  and  later  by  a 
young  generation  of  union  leaders  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  workers  rather  than  the 
international  Communist  movement. 

This  new  crop  of  leaders  has  now  astonish- 
ed the  world  by  their  resolution. 

The  strength  of  this  resolution  hinges  on 
the  dockworker  leaders  boycotting  shipments 
from  and  to  Cuba.  The  aim  is  to  present 
other  nations — especially  the  European 
cnes — with  a  choice:  Cut  off  all  trade  with 
Castro  or  your  ships  will  go  unloaded  and 
iniattended  in  every  Western  Hemisphere 
harbor  from  Halifax  to  Buenos  Aires  to  Van- 
couver. 

The  organization's  decision  did  not  bind 
'.ocal  unions.  There  will  be  several  unions, 
or  syndicates  as  they  are  called  in  Spanish, 
that  undoubtedly  will  disagree  with  the  boy- 
cott. 

Nevertheless,  the  action  taken  in  Mexico 
shows  union  leaders  are  taking  steps  to  safe- 
guard the  mere  existence  of  their  bodies. 
They  know  too  well  what  has  happened  to 
unions  in  Cuba.  Today,  they  are  nonexist- 
mt. 

Labor,  in  its  implacable  move,  has  taken 
a  dim  view  of  communistic  methods.  The 
idea  is  refreshing. 


Characteristics  of  the  Great  Society 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Johnson  urged  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  join  together  to  help 
create  the  Great  Society,  he  had  in  mind 
the  creation  of  a  world  better  and  greater 
than  we  now  enjoy. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  by 
.'scholars,  pundits,  and  politicians  regard- 
ing  the  goals  of  the  Great  Society.  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Hamilton,  the  brilliant  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  is  a 
first-rate  scholar  who  recently  gave  his 
views  on  its  goals  to  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  In  an  article  entitled,  "Dr.  Ham- 
ilton Cites  Climate  for  Great  Society." 


Dr.  Hamilton  has  listed  several  (diar- 
acteristics  of  a  great  society,  which  I 
find  strikingly  In  accord  with  my  views. 

One  of  these  characteristics  has  at 
least  in  i>art  been  reached  in  Hawaii, 
where  for  many  years  men  of  diverse 
faiths,  creeds,  and  races  have  publicly 
recognized  Uie  goals  of  equality  through 
cooperative  effort  in  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  fields.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  tried  to  recc^mize  the  right  to 
be  different  and  the  truth  that  man's  dif- 
ferences need  not  hinder  htm  from  unity 
for  progress. 

We  in  Congress  bear  a  special  respon- 
sibility to  make  this  vision  of  President 
Johnson  advance  toward  Its  goals,  by 
legislation,  by  example,  and  by  our  public 
and  private  utterances. 

Dr.  Hamilton's  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  Star -Bulletin,  Jan.  27, 

1965] 

Hamilton   Cites   Climate   Needed  for 

Great   Societt 

(By  Thomas  H.  Hamilton) 

Part  of  the  trouble  arises  because  language 
has  so  many  uses.  It  can  be  used  in  a  horta- 
tory sense,  as  the  phrase  Great  Society  has 
thus  far  been  used.  It  also  can  be  used  In 
the  descriptive  or  prescriptive  sense. 

Language  used  in  the  hortatory  way  is,  of 
course,  nothing  but  a  generalized  appeal  to 
get  individuals  to  will  something.  Descrip- 
tive language  describes  things  as  they  are, 
and  prescriptive  how  to  change  the  things 
that  are. 

Now  there  Ls  nothing  wrong,  as  sometimes 
is  claimed,  with  the  use  of  language  in  the 
hortatory  sense.  There  are  occasions  when 
the  need  is  to  move  people  toward  a  gen- 
eralized objective,  through  getting  them  to 
become  emotionally  Involved. 

For  example,  there  is  a  parent  term  to  that 
of  the  Great  Society,  namely,  the  Good  Soci- 
ety, which  has  a  long  and  honorable  history. 

The  difficulty  comes,  of  course,  if  you  stop 
at  the  hortatory  level.  When  one  gets  into 
action  problems  one  needs  to  be  descriptive 
and  prescriptive. 

One  can,  I  think,  break  down  the  hortatory 
language  into  what  are  still  value  proposi- 
tions albeit  without  quite  the  same  purpose 
of  generalized  emotional  Involvement. 

These  value  propositions  wiU  vary  from 
individual  to  Individual  and  from  culture  to 
culture  due  to  a  whole  complex  of  variables 
which  I  am  not  competent  to  analyze. 
Therefore,  when  you  ask  me  what  the  goals 
of  the  Great  Society  should  be,  you  are  reaUy 
asking  me  to  put  forth  personally  held  value 
propositions.  I  have  no  reluctance  to  do 
this,  and  they  are  as  foUows: 

A  Great  Society  is  one  characterized  by: 

A  peaceful  world  where  international  dis- 
agreements are  settled  by  law  rather  than 
violence. 

A  world  in  which  each  Individual  has  the 
opportunity  to  work  at  a  job  which  pro- 
vides him  and  his  family  with  sufficient  in- 
come to  live  decently  in  terms  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, housing,  and  health. 

Opportunities  for  each  individual  to  par- 
ticipate in  esthetic,  recreational,  and  spir- 
itual experiences  which  wUl  permit  him  to 
grow  in  his  humaneness. 

Access  to  a  good  educational  system,  entry 
Into  which  Is  not  restricted  by  the  economic, 
social,  religious,  or  racial  conditions  of  one's 
birth  and  in  which  a  given  student  can  con- 
tinue to  progress  Just  as  far  as  his  dUlgence 
and  talent  wm  take  him. 

A  social,  poUtlcal,  and  economic  system  In 
which  both  man's  equality  and  man's  diver- 
sity are  recognized. 

As  to  the  i>art  this  imlverslty  or  any  uni- 
versity should  play  In  this,  I  think  I  am 


much  clearer.    It  is  the  fairly   traditional 
role  of  a  university. 

I  am  sure  no  Great  Society  will  emerge 
unless  our  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
do  a  better  job  than  they  are  now  doing 
in  preserving  the  valid  knowledge  of  the  past, 
discovering  new  and  disseminating  both. 


A  Businessman's  View  of  the  Hnmanities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARELS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.   Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished American  businessmen,  Dev- 
ereux  C.  Josephs,  has  written  an  article 
in  the  January-February  1965  issue  of 
Think  entitled  "A  Businessman's  View 
of  the  Humanities. "    Mr.  Josephs  is  a 
former  board  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co.    He  was  a  member  of 
the    Commission    on    the    Humanities, 
whose  report  stimulated  my  own  Inter- 
est in  this  field  and  resulted  in  introduc- 
tion of  my  bill  HR.  334  to  establish  a 
National  Humanities  Foundation.     Mr. 
Josephs  makes  the  point  that  with  more 
leisure  time  at  his  disposal,  modern  man 
needs  something  more  than  the  pursuit 
of  superficial  pleasures  to  make  his  life 
more  meaningful.    I  urge  a  careful  read- 
irig  of  Mr.  Josephs'  article  for  a  percep- 
tive look  at  the  problem  of  mass  leisure: 
A  Businessman's  View  of  the  Huuanities 
(By  Devereux  C.  Josephs) 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  a  speech 
at  Brown  University,  last  September,  said: 
"And  there  simply  Just  must  be  no  neglect 
of  the  humanities.    The  values  of  our  free 
and  compassionate  society  are  as  vital  to  our 
national  success  as   the  skill  of  our  tech- 
nological   and  scientific    age.     And   I   look 
with  greatest  favor  upon  the  proposal  for  a 
national  foundation  for  the  humanities." 

This  is  not  the  first  time  In  recent  years 
that  we  have  heard  a  cry  for  greater  empha- 
sis on  the  humanities.  Lately,  this  word  has 
been  frequently  projected  out  of  Its  academic 
environment  into  nonprofessional  dis- 
cussions. 

If  I  may  generalize  for  a  moment,  the 
word  humanities,  as  currently  used,  is  the 
popular  antithesis  of  the  sciences.  In  the 
shorthand  of  lay  discussion,  it  represents 
that  which  is  subjective,  intellectual,  and 
sensitive  in  our  lives  as  opposed  to  the  ma- 
terialistic, objective,  and  tangible. 

Of  course,  we  need  both,  and  one  comple- 
ments the  other.  Unfortunately  for  the 
parallel  growth  of  our  natures,  science  has 
captured  the  vast  attention  of  young  and  old 
alike.  A  danger  lies  in  our  psychological  ap- 
proach. Generally  speaking,  we  have  become 
the  spectators  but  not  the  participants  of  a 
fascinating  scientific  show  from  which  we 
take  home,  for  our  own  use,  the  abundance 
from  Aladdin's  lamp. 

We  would  be  foolish  to  bemoan  science  as 
materialistic  because  our  scientLsts  and  engi- 
neers have,  with  great  ingenuity,  consistently 
found  ways  to  apply  their  discoveries  to  our 
convenience  and  physical  well-being.  We 
clamor  the  loudest  for  the  aflBuence  and  the 
comforts  of  life  which  are  derivatives  of  the 
scientists'  Intellectual  curiosity.  We  have  a 
tendency  to  forget  how  Uttle  materialism 
exists  as  they  seek  for  the  truth,  and  how 
much  they  have  enlarged  our  horizons,  stlm- 
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ulated  our  Imaginations  and  given  us  new 
habits  of  thought. 

Nevertheless,  the  la3rman  Is  more  aware  of 
the  practical,  tangible  manifestations  of  sci- 
ence. It  lifts  his  burdens,  creates  his  indus- 
try. It  warms  him  in  winter  and  cools  him 
In  summer.  It  ministers  to  his  health.  It 
has  reduced  the  pain  of  labor  and  the  num- 
ber of  hours  per  day,  the  days  per  week  and 
weeks  per  year  which  must  be  spent  to  sup- 
port families  in  homes  now  freed  of  drudgery. 

And  most  Important  of  all,  science  is  giv- 
ing him  ever-increasing  leisure. 

Leisure,  however,  is  a  gift  of  a  different 
natiu-e.  It  is  not  just  another  tangible  prod- 
uct of  science.  It  is  a  condition  of  being, 
and  it  is  not  a  passive  state  like  rest,  or  sleep. 
It  Ls  not  time  to  be  filled  in.  It  is  time  re- 
leased for  o\ir  own  use.  It  Is  science's  greatest 
gift  to  mantdnd. 

What  we  do  with  this  divine  gift  rests 
squarely  within  our  own  minds.  Only  within 
ourselves  can  we  decide  whether  to  use  time, 
waste  time  or,  worst  of  all,  kill  time. 

It  is  the  prepared  and  well-fumlshed  mind 
that  will  make  the  moet  gratifying  decisions. 
Tliis  is  the  reason  for  the  frequent  appear- 
ance of  the  word  "humanities" — the  symbol 
of  those  f  lu-nlshlngs  of  the  mind  that  lead  to 
enrichment  of  the  spirit.  This  Is  the  reason 
why  educators  and  scholars  emphasize  its 
Importance  in  the  educational  process. 

Never  before  has  a  whole  nation  experi- 
enced mass  education,  mass  access  to  recrea- 
tion and  intellectual  resources  coupled  with 
the  leisure  In  which  to  make  the  best  of 
them. 

Besides  this  we  have  had  a  revolution  in 
communication  caused  by  the  vacuimi  tube 
and  the  transistor — a  change  wider  In  scope 
and  far  more  rapid  than  the  introduction  of 
printing. 

Such  a  new  situation  calls  for  reorienta- 
tion with  less  emphasis  upon  the  objective 
the  tangible  paraphernalia  of  our  society — 
and  more  attention  to  the  subjective.  This 
much  is  certain:  ITie  employment  of  mass 
leisure  Is  4  social  problem  which  we  will  have 
to  face  seriously  in  the  decades  ahead. 
Americans  have  become  experts  at  consum- 
ing innovations  and  goods.  Now  we  must 
learn  to  consvune  o\ir  leisure  with  equal 
skill  and  enjoyment.  However,  this  will  not 
happen  without  leadership,  emphasis  on  fa- 
cilities, and  a  constant  vigilance  against  the 
vacuvmi  (or  is  it  vacuity?)  that  might  occur. 

How  fortunate  it  Is  that  we  will  not  need 
expensive  safari  to  pursue  the  pleasures  of 
the  spirit.  A  lively  attention  to  the  world 
around  us,  access  to  the  thoughts  and  artistic 
achievement  of  others  through  all  forms  of 
communication  Is  the  equipment  we  need. 
It  is  not  expensive  as  costs  are  measured 
these  days,  and  the  price  of  keeping  it  fresh 
and  usable  Is  unbelievably  small  considering 
its  value. 

It  is  this  equipment,  this  subjective  mate- 
rial called  the  humanities,  that  must  be 
readily  available  in  variety  and  quantity  to 
promote  and  satisfy  the  growing  demands 
and  opportunities  of  leisure. 

Because  I  have  always  had  a  very  vague 
concept  of  the  word  humanities,  the  reader 
will  forgive  me  if,  in  order  to  develop  my 
thoughts.  I  adopt  the  definition  used  at  the 
outset  of  the  report  of  a  commission  on  this 
subject  on  which  I  served.  Later  on  I  will 
describe  the  commission  in  more  detail. 

"The  Himaanlties  may  be  regarded  as  a 
body  of  knowledge  and  insight,  as  modes  of 
expression,  as  a  program  for  education,  as 
an  underlying  attitude  toward  life.  The 
body  of  knowledge  is  usually  taken  to  in- 
clude the  study  of  history,  literature,  the 
arts,  religion  and  philosophy.  The  fine  and 
performing  arts  are  modes  of  expressing 
thoughts  and  feelings  visually,  verbally  and 
orally." 

One  can  make  a  list  of  areas  of  scholar- 
ship; but  can  attitudes  and  insights  be  neat- 
ly i>artitloned  between  the  himianlties,  the 


sciences  and  the  social  scieacesf  No  such 
Intellectual  watershed  exists.  The  scholar's 
term,  "a  discipline,"  carries  an  overtone  of 
precision  which  troubles  the  uninitiated. 
Elnowledge  is  an  endless  web  which  has  no 
discreet  divisions,  frequently  not  even  dis- 
oemlble  shading  from  one  suHJect  to  another. 

Laymen,  like  myself,  think  mostly  of 
knowledge  in  terms  of  the  end  result.  Their 
Interest  is  chiefiy  in  harvesting  the  scholar- 
ship and  endeavors  of  others.  They  are 
gratified  by  the  performanee  of  the  sym- 
phony and  give  little  thought  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  performers.  They  enjoy  the  book 
with  limited  appreciation  of  the  studies  that 
created  it.  They  devour  the  conclusions  of 
the  scholars  and  the  Insights  of  the  trained 
minds.  In  short,  they  are  the  eventual  con- 
sumers of  the  output  of  the  professionals. 

In  our  own  self-interest,  it '  is  we  who 
must  encourage,  support,  and  facilitate  the 
humanities — not  as  patrons,  but  as  users. 
We  have  a  very  real  concern  with  every 
process  which  furnishes  us  with  accumulated 
knowledge,  wisdom,  philosophy  and  history, 
as  well  as  llteratm-e  and  tha  arts. 

To  accomplish  this,  what  do  the  humanists 
need?    What  should  be  xirged  by  way  of  sup-  " 
port?     Unless  there  is  a  list  upon  which  at- 
tention can  be  concentrated,  the  effort  Is 
rapidly  diffused. 

First  of  all,  the  scholars  should  be  looked 
up  to  and  applauded.  The>e  men  are  the 
searchers  after  knowledge.  Through  their 
Interpretation,  if  only  we  win  listen,  the  ex- 
perience and  learning  of  the  i>ast  is  made 
available  for  the  guidance  of  the  present  into 
the  futvire.  Surely  this  is  important.  How 
else  can  we  know  what  course  to  choose? 
Who  else  keeps  the  records  oC  past  successes 
and  past  mistakes?  Continually,  the  schol- 
ars reappraise  and  reinterpret  these  records 
as  they  reach  ever  further  back  in  time  and 
ever  more  widely  around  the  world. 

If  these  scholars  are  to  advance  the  hu- 
manities in  their  particular  sphere,  they  will 
need:  (1)  time  to  pursue  their  studies;  (2) 
sufficient  recompense  so  tJjat  the  present 
generation  of  scholars  can  devote  themselves 
to  their  tasks  and.  of  crudal  importance, 
others  will  be  eager  to  follow  them — unless 
new  recruits  are  attracted,  Scholars  become 
a  vanishing  race;  (3)  adequate  facilities  for 
study  and  research.  Such  Is  the  multiplica- 
tion of  knowledge  that  the  research  libraries 
are  rapidly  outgrowing  their  traditional  lev- 
els of  support  and  should  be  generously  re- 
enforced  and  expanded. 

Now  what  do  the  educators  need?  (Here 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  the  needs 
of  all  education  with  our  particular  con- 
cern— the  humanities.) 

These  men  and  women,  and  the  institu- 
tions which  they  animate,  look  for  many  of 
the  same  things  as  the  scholars,  but  their 
focus  is  not  so  narrowed  nor  so  deep.  They 
need  all  that  will  best  educate,  best  human- 
ize along  the  whole  spectrum  of  teaching 
from  the  first  grade  to  the  graduate  school, 
to  the  mature  laymen  who  want  the  arts, 
literature,   guides  to  appreoiation,   etc. 

On  this  shopping  list  are  increased  em- 
phasis in  the  curriculum,  more  endowments, 
professorships,  financial  support,  status  and 
larger  public  advocacy.  Without  status,  how 
can  the  humanities  flourish? 

It  is  hardly  an  original  thought  to  regard 
education  as  the  bridge  that  carries  this 
accumulation  of  knowledge  and  interpreta- 
tion across  from  the  scholar  to  the  layman, 
who  had  better  make  sure  that  the  bridge 
is  strong  and  wide. 

The  wants  of  the  creative  artists  and 
writers  are  essentially  personal  and  subjec- 
tive. Our  interest  here  Is  that  they  shall  be 
insured  more  freedom  to  express  themselves 
and  have  a  public  that  will  support  them. 

The  humanities,  which  began  as  the  pos- 
session of  an  exclusive  band  of  humanists 
and  passed  through  a  long  period  of  intel- 


lectual snobbishness,  are  now  shared  as  ^he 
common  property  of  all  of  us. 

How  can  they  be  expanded  to  fill  their 
enlarged  role  In  our  diverse  society?  Al- 
though scholars  and  educators  are  anxious  to 
promote  this  expansion,  one  should  not  ex- 
pect a  public  clamor  to  arise  merely  because 
the  special  quality  of  the  humanities  might 
be  lost.  The  laymen,  as  I  said  before,  arc 
the  consumers.  They  have  plenty  of  cur- 
rent opportunities  for  their  personal  intel- 
lectual enrichment.  They  do  not  create 
them,  but  only  choose  what  now  lies  before 
them.  Without  a  clearer  understanding  cf 
Just  how  the  himianities  come  into  beinc. 
they  are  not  likely  to  worry  over  the  effori 
required  for  their  accumulation. 

Here,  then,  lies  the  value  of  thoughtful 
laymen,  the  shapers  of  public  opinion.  When 
they  understand  the  need,  they  can  be 
co\uited  upon  to  act.  The  time  is  propitious. 
A  consensus  is  forming.  By  the  very  welgl.t 
of  their  numbers,  they  can  secure  the  neces- 
sary support  for  scholars,  educators,  anrt 
artists.  Just  as  their  influences  and  pressures 
Joined  with  the  educators  to  accomplish  the 
expansion  in  higher  education  over  the  Ian 
two  decades. 

But  the  layman,  as  always,  turns  to  the 
scholars  and  teachers  to  provide  leadership 
and  the  initial  impetus.  Consequently,  a 
Commission  on  the  Humanities  was  recently 
appointed  by  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies,  the  Council  of  Graduate 
Schools  in  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  "to  consider 
the  state  of  the  humanities  in  America  ami 
to  report  its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  sponsoring  organizations."  The  com- 
mission (see  membership  below)  met  over 
the  space  of  a  year  and  delivered  its  report 
on  April  30,  1964. 

The  three  organizations  that  launched  the 
commission  are  channels  through  which 
scholars  and  educators  can  express  their  coi.- 
cem  over  the  extent  to  which  the  sciences 
have  been  attracting  the  intellectual  ain  s 
of  so  many  of  the  best  minds  of  otir  time. 
They  believed  it  was  only  natural  that  tlie 
discoveries  in  the  physical  world  should  be 
so  exciting  as  to  lead  to  an  impoverishmeh- 
of  the  humanities,  especially  in  this  scien- 
tlflc  age.  They  identified  a  problem,  and 
they  took  action. 

What  follows  will  be  an  attempt  to  descrU  e 
Just  what  is  contained  in  the  report  by  tht  r 
conunission  and  the  proposals  that  can  ei 
compass  in  general  terms  the  particular  and 
immediate  needs. 

In  spite  of  the  20  different  education.! 
and  cultural  exp>erlences  of  the  membership, 
we  came  promptly  to  the  conclusion  that  11 
was  not  enough  to  view  with  alarm  the 
grotmd  lost  to  the  sciences  and  social  sci- 
ences, no  matter  how  eloquently  expresse<:i. 

Consequently,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended: the  establishment,  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  State-, 
of  a  National  Humanities  Foundation  mod- 
eled after  the  extremely  admirable  Nation.  1 
Science  Foundation. 

This  new  foundation  should  also  be  freed 
of  direct  government  interference  by  a  mar- 
aging  board  of  24  members,  chosen  by  th.e 
President,  with -"the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  selected  for  their  approprinte 
relationship  to  the  field. 

It  should  become  a  clearinghouse  of  kno^  ;- 
edge  and  a  promoter  as  well  as  a  supporter  of 
organizations  and  individuals  to  the  exter.t 
of  resources  provided  from  Government  or 
private  sovu-ces. 

For  the  details  of  this  proposal  and  the 
rationale  behind  it,  I  refer  the  reader  to  tl  e 
statement  of  the  Conmiission  which  expres.=:os 
the  concept  more  fully  and  far  more  eh- 
quently  than  can  be  found  In  this  artlc'e. 
This  statement,  or  the  whole  report  (whirh 
includes  the  appendices  from  the  various 
academic  disciplines)  can  be  secured  by  writ- 
ing  to:    The  American  Council   of  Learned 


Societies,  345  East  46th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  10017. 

The  proposal  to  establish  a  humanities 
foundation  has  this  great  advantage:  Atten- 
tion can  be  permanently  focused  on  the  area 
tlirough  the  Federal  Government.  It  will 
also  be  an  agency  for  Federal  financial  help, 
and  it  nxight  encourage  private  support  as  is 
tlie  case  with  the  Smltlisonian  Institution. 

The  Conunission  is  only  too  aware  that  a 
proposal  of  this  nature  can  always  be  set 
a.-ide  in  favor  of  more  inunediate  concerns, 
but  there  are  other  values  which  might  flow 
from  the  Commission's  report  even  if  the 
proposal  had  to  wait  its  turn.  The  first  of 
tliese  would  be  a  wider  circulation  of  the 
statement  and  discussion  outside  Washing- 
u>n:  Even  disagreement,  if  violent  enough, 
would  be  useful. 

Next,  in  my  scale  of  values,  is  the  use  that 
tills  report  (together  with  the  appendixes) 
might  be  to  a  subsequent  effort  at  a  more 
propitious  time.  If  congressional  hearings 
h  id  occurred,  so  much  the  better. 

SPREADING  THE  GOSPEI. 

There  is  one  last  residual  value.  Those 
who  worked  on  the  report  have  learned  to  be 
more  concerned  about  the  subject  and  have 
become  capable  missionaries,  anxious  to 
spread  the  gospel  even  if  only  by  word  of 
n^.outh. 

New  programs  are  established  not  because 
of  the  imperative  of  logic,  but  as  the  result 
of  a  chain  of  circumstances  in  which  logic 
is  only  one.  Among  the  others  which  con- 
t  uiually  vary  in  importance  are :  timeliness,  a 
strong  current  of  opinion,  a  profound  and 
conspicuous  event,  accidental  concurrence 
with  other  events,  overpowering  advocacy,  a 
v.tcuum,  an  unpredictable  catching  of  pub- 
lic attention  by  phrase  or  manner  of  pres- 
entation. 

Consequently,  although  its  report  has  been 
finished,  the  commission  has  agreed  to  stay 
in  existence  to  await  favoring  winds  for  the 
advancement  of  the  recommendations. 

In  the  meantime,  the  three  sponsoring  or- 
ganizations have  set  to  work  to  promote  the 
c.aise  with  the  following  accomplishments 
to  date : 

Congressman  William  S.  Moorhead,  of 
Pennsylvania,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  last 
Congress  embodying  the  establishing  of  the 
National  Humanities  Foundation.  He  will 
reintroduce  the  bill  in  the  new  Congress. 

Senator  Ernest  Gbitening,  of  Alaska,  has 
readied  a  similar  bill  for  introduction  in  the 
Senate. 

The  Association  of  American  Universities 
passed  a  resolution  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
October  1964  endorsing  tills  proposal. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  has  been 
widely  circulated  among  educators,  particu- 
l.irly  university  and  college  presidents. 

.^rangements  are  being  made  to  get  the 
matter  into  discussion  among  educational 
policj-makers  in  the  50  States;  a  speakers' 
roster  lias  been  compiled  for  the  piurpose. 

Public  information  officers  otf  many  uni- 
versities have  been  alerted  and  appearances 
on  TV  have  already  been  reported. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  have  already 
been  visited,  and  arrangements  are  being 
n-.ade  to  discuss  the  subject  with  others. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Balti- 
niore,  Md.,  has  announced  it  will  support  a 
special  high  level  program  in  the  humanities 
to  help  in  reversing  the  decline  of  humanis- 
tic study  In  the  United  States.  The  program 
is  designed  to  increase  the  output  of  young 
humanistic  scholars  to  teach  in  the  Nation's 
c  ■Heges  and  universities. 

This  is  a  good  start.  The  direction  has 
been  pointed  out.  But  there  is  little  llkeli- 
liood  of  action  unless  thoughtful  laymen  ex- 
press their  concern  and  arouse  others. 

Unfortunately,  each  layman  tias  his  own 
dorinitlon  of  needs  for  the  humanities.  In  a 
v.igue  fashion,  he  is  for  enricliment  of  his 
own  personal  living.    He  believes  that  there 


should  be  expansion  and  accessibility  of  what 
he  himself  wants.  Some  desire  hi-fi  records; 
some  are  the  votarlee  ot  the  films,  or  TV; 
others  wish  for  more  live  p«lormances  In 
the  arts.  Most  want  inca«,  better,  and 
cheaper  bo<du  and  more  extensive  library 
facilities.  Many  would  like  ddult  education 
courses. 

These  unfocused  wants  cover  a  wide  area 
of  subject  matter,  maturity,  depth,  time- 
liness, background,  and  relevance.  In  fact, 
when  it  comes  to  satisfying  these  demands, 
we  must  recognize  that  we  are  discussing  all 
the  content  of  a  rising  cultural  level. 

Thus,  each  one  of  us,  with  different  ex- 
pectations from  a  growing  interest  in  the 
humanities,  needs  a  unifying  factor.  The 
scholars  and  educators  head  a  march  for  more 
facilities;  but  this  will  prevail  only  if  the 
great  body  of  laymen  realize  that  the  grati- 
fication of  their  wants  vsdll  depend  on  first 
satisfying  the  demands  of  those  few  who 
lead  the  procession.  That  is  why  the  start 
should  be  made  with  a  national  foundation. 

As  consumers,  we  are  in  a  unique  position 
to  make  our  wants  felt,  but  we  will  not  secure 
what  we  surely  need  unless  we  concentrate 
our  efforts. 

It  is  too  early  to  tell  what  the  results  will 
be,  but  the  time  is  ripe  for  this  effort.  Al- 
though we  will  not  admit  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Commission  of  the  Hu- 
manities this  year  will  fail,  we  do  not  think 
our  energies  are  wasted  if  the  matter  is  put 
over  for  the  present. 

Public  attention  must  be  secured.  How  far 
it  will  go,  and  in  what  direction,  no  one  can 
predict,  but  at  the  very  least,  a  movement 
with  a  visible  goal  has  begun. 

How  can  we  have  a  "Great  Society"  without 
greater  attention  to  the  humanities?  How 
can  we  expect  the  stream  of  American  life  to 
rise  above  its  source?  How  can  the  source  be 
raised  unless  the  public  demands  it? 


J.F.K.  and  Freedom  in  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
times  in  the  past  I  have  inserted  articles 
on  education  by  the  Reverend  Virgil  C. 
Blum,  S.J.,  chairman  of  the  Political  Sci- 
ence Department  at  Marquette  Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee.  I  have  done  so  because 
I  believe  that  Father  Blum  has  a  signi- 
ficant contribution  to  make  to  our  na- 
tional consideration  of  the  proper  rela- 
tionship which  should  exist  between 
church,  state,  and  education. 

At  the  present  time  an  important  edu- 
cation bill,  the  Elementary-Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  is  pending  before 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. Undoubtedly,  before  the  end  of 
this  session  Congress  will  make  a  de- 
cision on  this  propK)sal. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  a  recent  article  by  Father  Blum 
entitled  "J.F.K.  and  Freedom  in  Educa- 
tion." The  article,  which  originally  was 
printed  in  two  segments  in  Our  Sunday 
Visitor,  offers  valuable  insights  into 
problems  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Father  Blum  also  attempts  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  certain  misconcep- 
tions about  President  John  F.  Kennedy  s 
views  on  that  question. 


Because  of  its  pertinence  to  issues  now 
before  Congress,  I  urge  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  this  article  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Jesuit  f>olitical  scientist: 
JJP.K.  AND  Freedom  in  Education 
(By  Rev.  Virgil  C.  Blum,  S.J.) 

Many  people  have  a  complete  misconcep- 
tion of  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy's 
position  on  Federal  aid  to  church-related 
education.  True,  he  was  under  strong  pres- 
sure to  oppose  such  aid,  and  It  was  not  the 
task,  he  thought,  of  the  first  Catholic  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  tackle  the  Job 
of.  giving  Federal  aid  to  church-related 
schoolchildren.  Nonetheless,  he  advocated 
and  supported  the  civil  rights  of  all  children, 
regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  color. 

For  the  most  part,  those  citizens  who  mis- 
understood President  Kennedy  did  so  be- 
cause they  didn't  take  the  trouble  to  study 
his  statements  on  education  carefully. 

Under  tremendous  political  pressoire  to  take 
an  absolutist  position  on  the  Federal-aid  Is- 
sue, Kennedy  frequently  declared  his  opposi- 
tion to  across-the-board  aid  to  church-relat- 
ed schools.  Note  well,  he  said  across-the- 
board  aid.  But  what  is  across-the-board  aid 
to  church -related  schools?  Such  aid  Is  to- 
tally unrestricted.  It  would  include  aid  for 
the  teaching  of  religious  subjects  as  well  as 
secular  subjects;  it  would  Include  aid  for 
chapel  construction  and  chapel  services;  It 
would  include  aid  for  religious  activities  of 
all  kinds.  In  other  words,  across-the-board 
aid  would  enable  a  church-related  school  to 
use  Federal  tax  funds  to  support  all  the  reli- 
gious and  secular  activities  in  which  it  was 
engaged. 

President  Kennedy  opposed  such  broad,  un- 
restricted aid  on  constitutional  grounds.  In 
this  he  was  right.  Such  aid  is  illegal  under 
the  establishment  clause  of  the  first  amend- 
ment as  it  Is  now  Interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  much  of  the  President's  posi- 
tion most  people  understood. 

But  they  did  not  understand  that  Ken- 
nedy did  not  oppose  ail  aid  to  church-re- 
lated schools.  Whereas  he  repeatedly  stated 
his  opposition  to  acro6s-the-l>oard  aid  to  such 
schools,  he  clearly  and  unmistakably  inti- 
mated that  he  favored  restricted  aid  for  the 
education  of  children  in  church-related 
schools,  aid  that  was  less  than  across  the 
board;  aid  that  did  not  include  support  for 
religious  activities.  He  favored  aid  for 
church-related  education  that  was  categori- 
cal. That  is,  he  wanted  to  help  every  Amer- 
ican child,  regardless  of  race,  religion  or  col- 
or, to  get  a  good  education  in  the  secular 
categories.  In  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, and  in  all  the  other  secular  subjects. 
ribicoft  clarifies 

President  Kennedy's  thoughts  and  convic- 
tions on  the  Federal-aid  issue  were  un- 
doubtedly l>est  known  to  Abraham  Ribicoff. 
Ribicoff,  now  the  Junior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, was  Kennedy's  first  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Fed- 
eral-aid problem  was  his  problem.  It  was 
Ribicoff's  Job  to  work  out  em  acceptable 
Federal-aid  program  In  consultation  with 
the  President. 

After  nearly  2  years  of  discussions  and  con- 
sultations with  Kennedy  about  the  question 
of  Federal  aid  for  church-related  schoolchil- 
dren. Secretary  Ribicoff  certainly  had  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  President's  thinking  on 
this  subject. 

But  not  until  after  his  resignation  as  Sec- 
retary and  election  to  the  Senate,  did  Ribi- 
coff feel  free  to  tell  the  American  people  pre- 
cisely what  Kennedy's  position  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid Issue  was.  Addressing  his  Senate 
colleagues  on  August  6,  several  months  be- 
fore the  President's  death,  Ribicoft  said: 
■It  is  widely  believed  that  the  administration 
opposes,  on  constitutional  grounds,  all  aid  to 
chtirch-related  schools.  This  is  simply  not 
true   •    •    '(The     Kennedy     administration) 
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has  never  opposed  all  forms  of  such  aid, 
either  on  constitutional  gro\ind  or  on  their 
merits.  In  fact.  It  has  expressed  precisely 
the  opposite  view." 

In  other  words.  President  Kennedy  favored 
freedom  and  equal  justice  for  all  children,  re- 
gardless of  race,  religion  or  color.  He  favored 
Federal  aid  for  the  education  of  church- 
related  school  children  in  secular  subjects. 

Senator  Risicorr  explained  why  so  many 
people  have  a  misconception  of  Kennedy's 
stand  on  the  Federal -aid  issue.  "The  Presi- 
dent expressed  the  view,*  he  said,  "that  it  la 
unconstitutional  to  give  church-related 
schools  grants  or  loans  on  an  across-the- 
board  basis.  But  his  opposition  to  such  un- 
restricted forms  of  aid  shoiUd  not  be  viewed 
as  opposition  to  all  forms  of  aid.  In  fact,  he 
specifically  opened  the  door  to  loans  or  grants 
which  are  not  given  on  an  across-the-board 
basis." 

This  distinction  Is  perfectly  clear,  but 
many  people  neither  grasped  it  nor  iinder- 
Etood  It. 

Senator  RiBioorr  pointed  out  that  Ken- 
nedy had  all  along  made  the  distinction 
between  restricted  or  categorical  aid,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  across-the-board  aid,  on  the 
other.  But  he  added  pointedly  that  this 
crucial  distinction  has  largely  been  Ignored 
In  the  education  debate.  Thus,  while  Ken- 
nedy was  under  pressure  to  oppose  freedom 
In  education,  he  nevertheless,  demonstrated 
his  commitment  to  religious  freedom  In 
education  by  making  the  vital  distinction 
that  would  permit  Federal  aid  for  all  children 
in  all  schools.  But  the  parents  and  propo- 
nents of  church-related  education  failed 
both  to  grasp  the  distinction  and  to  create 
nationwide  grassroots  supports  for  legislation 
which  provides  equal  Justice  in  education  for 
all  children. 

Explaining  Kennedy's  position,  Ribicopf 
said:  "Many  share  the  President's  view  that 
the  Constitution  does  prohibit  aiding  a 
church-related  school  with  no  restriction 
whatever  on  the  use  of  such  funds.  Aid  In 
such  form  would  support  the  plainly  religious 
aspects  of  the  school.  But  aid  that  is  limited 
to  certain  specified  uses  or  aid  that  Is  ex- 
tended generally,  but  with  certain  specified 
exceptions,  stands  on  an  entirely  different 
footing." 

SPECLriC  PT7KPOSES 

The  reason  such  aid  stands  on  an  entirely 
different  footing  Is  clear — it  aids  education 
only  in  secular  subjects,  which  serves  a  public 
purpose;  It  does  not  aid  education  in  re- 
ligious subjects,  which  serves  a  religious 
purpose. 

To  make  the  President's  stand  perfectly 
clear.  Ribicoff  Illustrates  the  crucial  distinc- 
tion. "It  is  one  thing."  he  says,  "to  give 
$50,000  to  St.  Mary's  High  School  and  to  per- 
mit those  funds  to  be  used  for  any  purposes, 
which  might  include  the  building  of  a  chapel; 
It  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  give  the  same 
school  the  same  $50,000  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  building  a  chemistry  laboratory.  The 
former  is  across-the-board  aid;  the  latter  is 
not." 

Obviously,  this  distinction  Is  not  new.  as 
the  Connecticut  Senator  pointed  out.  In  all 
Its  Federal-aid -to-education  programs  on  the 
college  level.  Congress  has  never  authorized, 
on  an  across-the-board  basis,  funds  for 
church-related  education.  Its  nmnerous  pro- 
grams have  always  provided  funds  for  well- 
defined  secular  categories.  In  the  light  of 
this  distinction,  Ribicofp  concluded,  "the 
I  Kennedy)  administration  does  not  stand  op- 
posed to  all  forms  of  aid  to  church-related 
schools." 

President  Kennedy  never  took  issue  with 
RiBicoFF's  statement  about  his  (Kennedy's] 
position  on  Federal  aid  to  church-related 
education.  Neither  did  any  of  his  assistants. 
This  is  highly  significant.  Because  of  Risi- 
coFFs  recent  high  position  in  the  Kennedy 
administration,  this  silence  on  the  part  of 
the  President  and  his   assistants   indicates 


complete  approval  and  appfobation   of  the 
Senator's  statement. 

President  Kennedy's  position  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid issue  Is  clearly  reflected  by  his  broth- 
er and  Attorney  General,  RoaEEx  F.  Kennedy. 
The  Junior  Senator  from  New  York  supports 
freedom  and  equal  Justice  far  all  children. 

During  his  U.S.  Senate  race.  Robeet  F. 
Kennedy  declared  in  a  statement  read  at  the 
New  York  State  convention  of  Citizens  for 
Educational  Freedom  that,  if  elected,  he 
would  support  Federal  aid  for  all  children  In 
all  schools.  Like  his  brother.  Senator  Robebt 
Kennedt  supports  categorical  grants  for  the 
education  of  church-related  school  children 
in  specific  secular  subjects. 

"I  believe."  he  said,  "that,  within  the 
limitations  imposed  by  tlje  Constitution, 
Federal  programs  designed  to  assist  individ- 
ual children  or  to  carry  out  Important  Fed- 
eral policies  should  apply  to  all  schools  so 
that  pupils  in  private  schools  are  not  pre- 
cluded from  receiving  Federal  assistance  in 
appropriate  categories." 

Senator  Kennedy,  for  4  years  U.S.  Attorney 
General,  sees  no  constitutional  barrier  to  Fed- 
eral categorical  grants  for  the  education  of 
church-related  school  children  in  secular 
subjects.  In  fact,  he  urges  the  immediate 
extension  of  the  categorical  aids  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  to  all  children 
In  aU  schools.  Under  this  act,  the  Federal 
Government  provides  funds  for  equipment 
to  teach  children  these  secular  subjects: 
mathematics,  science,  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages, English,  reading,  history,  geography, 
and  civics. 

In  taking  this  position.  President  Kennedy 
was  merely  following  a  doctrine  which  Con- 
gress and  the  Supreme  Court  have  adhered 
to  for  more  than  half  a  century.  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  primacy  of  secular  effects. 
Applying  this  doctrine,  the  Coiort  asks  two 
critical  questions  when  deciding  whether  a 
law  violates  the  first  amendment  establish- 
ment clause:  (1)  What  was  Congress'  pur- 
pose in  passing  the  law,  and  (2)  What  is  the 
primary  effect  of  the  law?  If  either  the  pur- 
pose or  the  primary  effect  of  the  law  is  to  aid 
religion,  the  law  is  unconBtitutional.  If, 
however,  the  purpose  and  the  primary  effect 
of  the  law  are  secular,  the  law  is  constitu- 
tional. The  fact  that  such  a  law  may  have 
secondary  effects  which  aid  religion  is  of  no 
consequence.  These  effects  are  incidental 
and.  therefore.  Irrelevant  to  the  law's  pri- 
mary purpose  and,  hence,  to  the  question  of 
its  constitutionality. 

COtJBT'S    LANGUAGE 

The  Supreme  Court  stated  this  test  of  con- 
stitutionality m  clearest  language  in  the 
Schempp  Bible-reading  case  of  1963.  It  said, 
"The  test  may  be  stated  as  follows:  What  are 
the  purpose  and  primary  effect  of  the  enact- 
ment? If  either  is  the  advancement  or  in- 
hibition of  religion,  then  the  enactment  ex- 
ceeds the  scope  of  legislative  power  as  circum- 
scribed by  the  Constitution.  That  is  to  say 
that  to  withstand  the  strictures  of  the  estab- 
lishment clause  there  must  be  a  secular  legis- 
lative purpose  and  a  primary  effect  that  nei- 
ther advances  nor  inhibits  religion." 

President  Kennedy  endorsed  this  doctrine 
of  the  primacy  of  secular  effects.  Hence,  his 
administration  favored  categorical,  or  re- 
stricted, grants  to  ch\irch-relat€d  schools. 
Such  grants  would  be  for  the  teaching  of 
specified  categories  or  subjects,  as  mathemat- 
ics, reading,  science,  English,  modern  foreign 
lang\iages,  geography,  civics,  and  history. 
The  congressional  purpose  of  legislation  pro- 
viding aid  for  the  teaching  of  such  secular 
subjects  In  church-related  schools  would,  of 
course,  be  secular,  and  the  prtmarj-  effect  of 
such  legislation  would  be  sectilar — the  better 
Instruction  of  children  in  secular  subjects. 
Any  benefit  which  might  accrue  to  the  Pro- 
testant, Catholic,  and  Jewish  religions  from 
the  legislation  would  be  wholly  Incidental 
and  secondary,  and  therefore  irrelevant  to  the 


purpose  of  the  law  and  to  the  question  of  its 
constitutionality. 

President  Kennedy  knew,  ot  course,  th.-'.t 
the  education  of  church-related  schoolchil- 
dren in  secular  subjects  serves  a  public  pur- 
pose, and  that  it  was,  therefore,  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  Federal  support.  The  Supreme  Court 
had  made  this  perfectly  clear  in  the  Cochran 
textbook  case  and  In  the  Everson  biis-ride 
case.  In  the  former  case  which  involved  a 
Louisiana  law  that  provided  textbooks  for 
Church-related  schoolchildren,  the  Court 
said:  "We  cannot  doubt  that  the  taxing  power 
of  the  State  is  exerted  for  a  public  purpose." 
In  the  Everson  case  which  called  into  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  a  New  Jersey  law  that 
provided  bus  rides  for  church-related  school- 
children, the  Court  said:  "It  is  much  too  late 
to  argue  that  legislation  Intended  to  facili- 
tate the  opportunity  of  [church-related 
school]  children  to  get  a  secular  education 
serves  no  public  piupose." 

When  the  Government  promotes  the  gen- 
eral welfare  by  aiding  church-related  school- 
children In  the  study  of  secular  subjects,  it 
is  legislating  validly  for  a  secular  purpose. 
President  Kennedy's  acceptance  of  this  basic 
principle  of  law  enabled  Mrp  to  urge  upon 
Congress  the  passing  of  the  college  facilities 
bill.  This  bill  as  finally  enacted  after  the 
President's  death  provides  $1.2  billion  for  the 
construction  of  college  libraries,  laboratories, 
and  classrooms.  The  act  provides  categorical 
grants.  It  provides  fiinds  for  classrooms  to 
be  used  exclusively  for  the  teaching  of  math- 
ematics, engineering,  the  life  and  physical 
sciences,  and  the  modem  foreign  languages. 
The  law,  in  fact,  expressly  prohibits  the  use 
of  the  classrooms  constructed  with  the  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  teaching  of  religion. 

PURPOSE  AND  EFFECT 

Clearly,  then,  in  the  College  Facilities  Act. 
Congress  applied  the  doctrine  of  the  primacy 
of  secular  effecta.  No  one  can  dispute  the 
fact  that  the  legislative  purpose  and  the  pri- 
mary effect  of  the  law  are  secular — the  edu- 
cation of  students  in  secular  subjects.  How- 
ever, no  one  will  deny  that  the  secondarv 
effects  of  the  law  incidentally  benefit  the 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  religions. 
But  this  aid  is  in  an  imlntended  byproduct 
of  the  law,  and  is,  therefore,  of  no  relevance 
to  the  secular  purpose  of  the  legislation  and 
to  the  first  amendment  prohibition. 

The  secondary  effect  of  a  law  which  bene- 
fits religion  does  not  change  the  secul.ir 
character  of  the  law.  The  Court  has  made 
this  emphatically  clear  in  recent  Sunday 
closing  law  cases.  Recognizing  the  fact  that 
Sunday  laws  benefit  the  Christian  religions, 
the  Court,  nevertheless,  said  in  the  McGowan 
case  that  this  fact  "does  not  bar  the  State 
from  achieving  its  secular  goals."  So  also. 
the  fact  that  an  incidental  benefit  may  ac- 
crue to  religion  when  the  Federal  Goverr- 
ment  aids  church-related  school  children  and 
college  students  to  get  a  secular  education 
does  not  bar  the  Government  from  attainir.g 
its  secular  goals. 

This  is  but  to  say  that,  provided  personal 
freedoms  are  unimpaired,  the  Governmcrt 
cannot  be  paralyzed  in  the  exercise  of  lis 
sovereign  power  by  the  incidental  byprodurts 
of  a  law. 

With  this  doctrine  of  the  power  of  pcv- 
ernment  to  legislate  for  the  general  welf;nr. 
the  absolute  church-State  separatlonists  take 
sharp  issue.  They  maintain  that,  if  legis- 
lation has  byproducts  which  aid  religion  the 
establishment  clause  paralyzes  the  Gover:!- 
ment  and  renders  it  impotent  to  attain, 
through  its  chosen  means,  the  general  welfare 
and  national  defense. 

This  is  the  absolutist  doctrine.  Inciden- 
tally, that  the  absolute  separatlonists  and 
discriminationlsts,  in  cooperation  with  the 
segregationists,  have  used  so  successfully  to 
block  Federal  aid  for  all  children  in  all 
schools.  They  have,  thus  far.  succeeded  in 
debilitating  our  National  Government  and 
rendering  It  impotent  to  promote  the  nu- 
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tional  welfare  and  defense  through  the  better 
education  of  every  American  child  In  the 
school  of  his  parents'  choice. 

FKECEDEmS 

The  doctrine  of  the  primacy  of  secular 
effects,  which  was  the  basis  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's distinction  between  unrestricted  and 
categorical  aid,  has  a  long  history  In  welfare 
legislation.  Peculiarly,  many  citizens  simply 
do  not  realize  this.  Under  the  Hill-Burton 
Act,  for  example,  the  FedersJ  Government 
makes  construction  grants  to  private  hos- 
pitals for  the  care  and  ciu-e  of  the  sick — a 
proper  secular  purpose.  The  fact  that  such 
grants  incidentally  benefit  the  Protesttint. 
Ciithollc,  and  Jewish  religions  does  not  nul- 
lify the  power  of  Congress  to  cooperate  with 
hospital  groups  to  provide  adequate  facilities 
to  care  for  the  sick,  the  primary  effect  of 
the  law. 

Federal  grants  to  public  and  voluntary 
hospital  groups  were  In  excess  of  $2  billion 
by  December  1963.  Of  this  total,  $1.14  bU- 
lion  was  granted  to  voluntary  groups,  In- 
cluding, of  course,  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  hospitals. 

Congress  has,  moreover,  consistently  ap- 
plied the  doctrine  of  the  primacy  of  secular 
efifects  in  enacting  legislation  in  the  field  of 
education.  In  recent  years  Congress  has 
established  more  than  50  distinct  education 
programs  which  aid  church-related  educa- 
tion. Some  of  the  more  Important  Federal 
education  programs  that  Incorporate  the 
principle  of  the  primacy  of  secular  effects 
are:  (1)  Public  Health  Services  Act  of  1937. 
(2)  GI  bUl  or  rights  of  1944  and  1952,  (3) 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  (4)  National 
Science  Fotmdatlon  Act  of  1950,  (5)  college 
housing  loan  program  of  1950,  (6)  War 
Orphans  Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1956, 

(7)  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 

(8)  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958,  (9)  Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  of  1963,  and  (10)  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963. 

Faced  with  all  these  precedents,  the  op- 
ponents of  freedom  In  education  say,  "So 
what."  They  maintain  that  the  Government 
can  help  church-related  college  students  but 
not  church-related  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students.  What  they  mean,  of  course. 
Is  that  students  on  the  elementary  and  sec- 
or.dary  levels  are  second-class  citizens,  while 
college  students  are  first-class  citizens.  That 
is,  bom  citizens  are  not  really  citizens  with 
ri^rhts  and  liberties  tmtll  they  reach  the 
asre  of  civic  puberty  which  is  simultaneous 
with  admission  to  college. 

olnce  a  substantial  majority  of  our  church- 
rtiated  colleges  are  Protestant,  the  doctrine 
of  civic  puberty  Is,  of  coiu-se,  designed  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  majority  and  sup- 
press the  rights  of  the  minority. 

Congress,  however,  has  rejected,  as  did 
Kennedy,  this  doctrine  of  civic  puberty.  It 
h;is,  for  example,  given  help  to  below-col- 
lege-level church-related  school  students  In 
( 1 )  the  hot  lunch  program,  (2)  the  education 
program  for  congressional  and  Supreme 
Court  page  boys,  (3)  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram, (4)  the  war  orphans  educational  as- 
si.-stance  program,  and  (5)  the  GI  bill  of 
riEhts.  Few  people  are  aware,  I  suspect,  that 
the  Federal  Government  paid  the  education 
costs  of  4,364,000  veterans  In  public,  private, 
and  church-related  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  And,  moreover,  few  people  know 
tJiat  the  Government  gives  grants  of  $110 
a  month  for  the  education  of  war  orphans 
wlio  are  attending  church-related  high 
schools. 

Ml  of  which  demonstrates  that  the  at- 
t(  mpt  to  reduce  church-related  school  chil- 
dren to  the  status  of  second-class  citizens, 
d nested  at  their  civil  rights,  and  disqiiaUfled 
i'T  equal  Federal  education  benefits  is  futile, 
besides  being  In  conflict  with  basic  consti- 
tutional principles  and  guarantees. 


OEICOCSATIC  PBOCESSES 

Although  President  Kennedy  favored  free- 
dom in  education  for  all  children,  he  felt 
that  it  was  not  the  task  of  the  first  Catholic 
President,  as  his  Special  Counsel  Theodore 
Sorensen  put  it,  to  find  ways  of  Implementing 
the  civil  rights  of  church-related  schoolchil- 
dren. This  Is  but  another  way  of  saying  that 
equal  Jtistice  for  church-related  schoolchil- 
dren will  never  be  achieved  unless  and  until 
It  is  claimed  by  parents  through  the  demo- 
cratic processes. 

Constitutional  authorities  have  told  us  re- 
peatedly that  the  establishment  clause  does 
not  prohibit  Federal  aid  tor  the  education 
of  church-related  schoolchildren  In  secular 
subjects.  And  they  have  told  us,  time  and 
time  again,  as  have  politicians,  that  securing 
tax  funds  for  the  secular  education  of  chil- 
dren who  attend  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  schools  is  a  {>olitical  question.  This 
is  but  to  say  that  parents  of  church-related 
schoolchildren  must  make  every  effort  to 
solve  this  problem  through  the  democratic 
processes. 

But  It  must  be  remembered  that.  In  the 
American  democratic  systnn,  this  task  can 
be  accomplished  only  through  organized 
group  effort.  In  our  Interest  group  democ- 
racy, parents,  organized  for  freedom  In  edu- 
cation, mtist  formulate  policies  which  guar- 
antee freedom  of  choice  in  education  and 
seek  their  fulfillment;  they  must  provide 
Congressmen  wlt±i  information  and  convinc- 
ing argiunents  to  show  that  what  is  good 
for  all  children  is  good  for  America;  and  they 
must  help  to  define  the  public  Interest  in 
terms  of  religious  freedom,  equal  Jxistice,  and 
the  best  educational  c^porttmlties  for  all 
children  in  all  schools. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  no  less  than 
his  predecessor,  is  keenly  aware  of  the  essen- 
tial Importance  at  Interest  groups  In  solving 
our  Nation's  education  problems.  This  ex- 
plains his  telegram  to  the  Fifth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  Citizens  for  Educational  Freedom 
In  which  he  said:  "Your  contribution  to  the 
solutions  Off  these  problems  through  the 
American  traditlcm  of  free  discussion  and  de- 
bate deserves  the  support  of  all  of  us." 

This  Is  to  say  that  the  problem  of  Federal 
aid  for  chvu-ch-related  schoolchildren  Is  po- 
litical, and  that,  as  such,  it  must  be  solved 
through  the  democratic  processes.  President 
Johnson  will  be  no  more  successful  In  re- 
solving this  problem  than  was  President  Ken- 
nedy unless  the  parents  of  church-related 
schoolchildren  become  personally  involved  In 
the  democratic  prcxesses  through  group  ac- 
tivity. In  this  way  alone  can  the  Federal - 
aid  issue  be  resolved  In  a  way  that  best  ad- 
vances the  education  of  all  the  Nation's 
children  and  best  serves  the  national  In- 
terest. 

If  parents  fall  In  this,  they  fail  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  but.  more  importantly, 
they  fail  In  their  duties  to  the  Nation,  their 
children,  and  to  the  cultural  heritage  of  our 
American  society. 


Laredo's  Mayor  J.  C.  "Pepe"  Martin,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELIGIO  DE  LA  GARZA 

OF   IXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  DE  liA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  oldest  celebrations  in  the  United 
States — and  possibly  the  oldest  interna- 
tional celebration  In  the  Nation — is  the 
George  Washington  Birthday  celebra- 
tion held  annually  at  Laredo,  Tex.    One 


of  the  highlights  of  this  celebraUcm  for 
the  last  14  years  has  been  reoogniti(»  of 
an  outstanding  Texan  as  "Mr.  South 
Texas."  This  year  the  honor  w«it  to 
liaredo  Mayor  J.  C.  Martin.  Jr. 

This  distincti<Hi  was  accorded  Mayor 
Martin  in  public  recognition  of  the  in- 
valuable services  rendered  by  his  diplo- 
macy and  action  in  fostering  the  highest 
type  of  good  neighbor  relationships  be- 
tween Mexico  and  south  Texas,  his  role 
and  political  acumen  in  securing  benefits 
for  and  natioiuil  recognition  of  his  area 
of  Texas,  his  success  as  a  businessman, 
his  leadership  In  education,  his  dedica- 
tion and  accomplishments  as  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Laredo,  and  his  unselfish, 
splendid  civic  efforts  in  furthering  a 
growing  south  Texas.  He  was  the  14th 
"Mr.  South  Texas"  honored  by  the 
George  Washington  Birthday  Celebra- 
tion Association. 

In  the  acclamation  for  this  honor,  the 
officisd  pit>gTam  said: 
Laredo's  Matob  J.  C.  "Pm"  KiASTiM.  J». 
Laredo's  Mayor  J.  C.  "Pepe"  Martin.  Jr.. 
business,  civic,  and  political  leader.  Is  the 
14th  individual  honored  by  the  CSeorge  Wash- 
ington Birthday  Celebration  Association  as 
"htx.  South  Texas." 

Martin  is  one  of  the  youngest  recipients 
ever  chosen  for  the  honor,  but  his  outstand- 
ing record  of  service  in  various  fields  of 
endeavor  marks  him  bs  one  of  the  meet  de- 
serving. He  was  chosen  for  the  honor  for 
his  many  accomplishments  in  the  realms  of 
finance,  ranching,  general  business,  and  pub- 
lic education,  and  for  his  leadership  in  de- 
veloping closer  relations  and  better  under- 
standing l>etween  the  people  of  south  Texas 
and  the  people  of  Mexico.  Ms  many  special 
talents  and  his  tmceaslng  and  unselfish 
efforts  to  bring  a  greater  measure  of  growth 
and  development  to  all  south  Texas  Is  recog- 
nized at  the  area.  State,  and  National  levels. 
No  other  south  Texan  has  contributed  so 
much  in  such  varied  fields  for  the  benefit 
ot  so  many  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Business,  clvlc^  and  political  leaders 
throughout  Laredo,  neighboring  ootmties, 
and  northern  Mexico  have  acclaimed  Martin's 
selection.  Mayor  Martin  Joins  a  select  group 
of  outstanding  south  Texans  who  have 
gained  national  and  international  recogni- 
tion for  various  achievements  in  ^>eciallzed 
fields. 

Although  at  51  he  is  one  of  the  youngest 
recipients  of  the  honor.  Mayor  Martin's  rec- 
ord in  such  fields  as  business,  politics,  public 
education,  finance,  and  international  rela- 
tions rivals  those  of  his  predecessors. 

A  product  of  Laredo  public  schools,  Mayor 
Martin  attended  St.  Edward's  University 
in  Austin.  He  married  the  former  Anita 
Ligarde  In  1938,  and  they  have  fotir  chil- 
dren, Joe,  m.  Patsy  Ann,  Maria  Alice,  and 
Minnie  Dora,  and  they  have  two  grandchil- 
dren. A  rancher  by  profession,  Mayor  Martin 
began  his  public  service  career  as  a  deputy 
tax  collector-assessor  under  A.  F.  Muller  tram. 
1936  to  1940.  He  became  dista-ict  clerk  in 
1940  and  he  held  that  position  until  he  was 
elected  mayor  in  1954. 

Locally  he  is  a  member  and  director  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  director  and  vice 
president  of  the  George  Washington's  Birth- 
day Celebration  Association,  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  League  of  United 
Latin  American  Citizens  (LULAC)  Council 
No.  12.  Elks  Lodge,  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
Laredo  Quarterback  Club,  Webb  County  Beef 
Cattle  Improvement  Association,  Interna- 
tional Good  Neighbor  Council,  and  Laredo 
Rotary  Club. 

The  mayor  is  director  of  the  Texas  Good 
Roads  Association,  Laredo  Savings  tt  Loan  As- 
sociation, Southwest  Agricultural  Institute, 
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Iiaredo  National  Bank,  and  Laredo  Boys' 
Club.  He  currently  l£  serving  Ills  sec<»id  6- 
year  term  as  director  oX  Texas  A.  &  I.  College. 

In  the  scouting  program,  Mayor  Martin  is 
honorary  chairman  for  the  Aztec  District, 
district  commltteman  for  the  Gulf  Coast 
Coiincll,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  an  ad- 
visory conunltteeman  for  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
America.  Mayor  Martin  Is  past  president  and 
past  campailgn  chairman  for  Laredo  United 
Fund,  Inc.,  and  is  now  a  director  of  the  orga- 
nization, past  president  director  of  the  Ro- 
tary Club,  past  president  of  the  St.  Joseph's 
Academy  Parents  Association,  and  former 
vice  chairman  of  the  Webb  County  Child 
Welfare  Unit.  He  also  Is  trustee  for  the 
Brunl  Estate  Mineral  Trust. 

Mayor  Martin  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Conunlttee  of  Texas  on  Civil  Rights  and  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  South- 
western Law  Enforcement  Institute. 

A  leading  figure  in  political  activities. 
Mayor  Martin  tor  years  has  been  a  ranking 
leader  for  the  Democratic  Party  in  south 
Texas.  Locally  he  Is  president  of  the  domi- 
nant Independent  Club,  a  Democratic  Party 
affiliate,  and  he  was  a  district  delegate  to 
the  National  Democratic  Convention  In  At- 
lantic City. 

Mayor  Martin  has  served  as  caucus  chair- 
man for  the  15th  Congressional  District  and 
the  21st  Senatorial  District  at  the  State 
Democratic  conventions.  He  was  cochair- 
man  of  the  Democratic  Party  coalition  which 
gave  President  Johnson  a  10-to-l  vote  ma- 
jority In  Webb  County  in  last  November's 
general  election.  The  mayor  has  served  as 
area  coordinator  for  Gov.  John  B.  Con- 
nally's  gubernatorial  campaigns.  He  led  the 
successful  fight  to  attain  permanency  desig- 
nation for  Laredo  Air  Force  Base. 

In  1962  the  mayor  was  recipient  of  two 
major  honors.  That  year  Mayor  Martin  re- 
ceived the  Boys'  Club  of  America  Medallion 
Award  and  he  was  named  the  "Man  of  the 
Hour"  by  the  Laredo  Active  20-30  Club. 
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Code  or  Laws  of  thx  United  States 
TrruE  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;   arrangement,  sttle,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Joiut  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the   ar- 
rangement and   style   of   the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress  and   at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895.  c.  23,  {  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Tttle  44,  Section   182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations,  maps,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  20. 
1936.  c.  630.  i  2.  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates   Is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 


tive Issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  OlBcial  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  71/2 -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6  Vi -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  typ>e  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
\iEed  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
imus\ial  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
dociunents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript.'— When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  GoTernment  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  la  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morniag;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  to  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn..  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendlx,'^'  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent' Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Mtmber  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  enUtled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 
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9.  The  PubUc  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  Hoxise  has  granted  leave  to  print  (\) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.  This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
BO  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appe.-ir 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses.  ^ 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  t^e  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensic::is 
withheld  becaxise  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  RECor.rs 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  REcor.D 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  sliall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  lef:.-:- 
latures,  addresses  or  articles  by  the  Presld'':.t 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  t!;e 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  witl.- 
out  individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  ro.e 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Offic:.  1 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  :  ny 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressio:  aL 
Record  which  is  In  contravention  of  tris 
paragraph. 

12.  0;^cJaI  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  mike 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 
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Engineering  for  Haman  Needs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF   OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  happy 
to  include  a  very  important  address  de- 
livered by  my  distinguished  and  able  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Grider].  The  address  was  deliv- 
ered before  the  Engineers  Club  of  Mem- 
phis on  February  22, 1965. 

The  address  was  on  the  subject  of 
'Engineering  for  Human  Needs,"  and 
was  very  appropriately  made  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Father  of  Our  Country. 
I  am  pleased  also  to  include  with  the  ad- 
dress a  fine  editorial  from  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal.  The  editorial  pays 
a  high  and  fitting  tribute  to  the  words  of 
our  colleague. 

The  editorial  and  address  follow: 
[From    the    Memphis    (Tenn.)    Commercial 
Appeal,  Feb.  23,  1965] 
Challenge  to  Engineering 

Engineering,  as  a  profession,  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  practical  application  of 
man's  knowledge  about  nature  in  ways  that 
benefit  humanity. 

In  his  primitive  state,  the  man  who  picked 
up  a  stone  and  discovered  that  by  striking 
with  it  he  could  kill  was  the  inventor.  The 
engineer  was  the  man  who  honed  the  stone 
to  a  sharp  edge  and  put  a  handle  on  It. 
Tlie  purpose  was  to  make  the  stone  work 
belter — ^to  protect  and  to  provide. 

This  Is  the  crux  of  what  Representative 
George  Grider  said  to  the  Engineers  Club  of 
Memphis  yesterday.  As  a  compliment  be- 
fitting Engineers  Week,  Mr.  GRmER  ad- 
dressed the  group  as  "the  elite  guard  of  our 
society  and  civilization." 

But  he  Issued  to  them  a  challenge  which 
should  have  a  much  wider  audience  and  ap- 
plication. For  Mr.  Grider  posed  a  question 
which  has  haunted  men  through  thousands 
of  years  In  which  cultures  have  flourished 
only  to  wither  and  die.  What  the  Shelby 
Covmty  Representative  asked  of  engineers — 
the  elite  guard — is  whether  "our  remarkable 
teolinological  development  will  also  end  in 
stagnation  and  decline  as  those  great  civili- 
zations have  before  us?" 

"We,  as  Individuals,  must  save  the  indi- 
vidual from  being  overwhelmed  by  his  own 
numbers,  exterminated  by  his  own  weapons 
or  submerged  by  his  own  machinery," 
Representative  GRmER  said. 

In  a  sense,  we  think,  he  was  sp>eaking  to 
all  of  us.  EXoctors,  in  reducing  the  death 
rate,  have  to  think  too,  of  the  problem  of 
overpopulation.  Automakers  have  to  con- 
sider the  effect  of  their  machine  on  our  en- 
vironment. The  brldgebullder  has  to  have 
at  least  an  idea  of  what  he  seeks  access  to 
on  the  other  side  of  a  river  or  an  abyss. 
Civilizations  that  have  been  stifled  by  their 
own  inventiveness  are  all  too  familiar,  as 
Mr  Grider  pointed  out  to  the  Engineers 
Club. 
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Practicality  is  inherent  in  engineering,  and 
this  is  a  practical  age.  But  a  voice  cries  out 
for  the  dignity  of  man  and  such  a  voice  is 
sometimes  too  easily  muffled  by  the  whine  of 
the  machinery  of  progress. 


Engineering   for   Human    Needs 

(By  George  W.  Grider,  Member  of 
Congress) 

From  Stonehenge  to  Oak  Ridge,  from  the 
Roman  roads  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  from  the  pyramids  to  the  moon, 
the  engineers  have  been,  and  promise  to  be. 
long  with  us.  It  is  a  privilege,  a  presump- 
tion, and  a  great  challenge  to  attempt  to  find 
something  worth  saying  to  representatives  of 
so  ancient,  so  august,  and  so  modern  a  pro- 
fession. Engineering  Is  older  than  science, 
almost  as  old  as  religion,  and  always  co- 
existent with  the  arts.  Your  invitation  to 
help  launch  Engineers'  Week  is  accepted 
with  sincere  appreciation. 

This  year,  a  special  significance,  dignity, 
and  long-overdue  recognition  have  been 
added  to  your  profession.  1  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  new  National  Academy  of  Engineering 
which  officially  came  into  being  last  Decem- 
ber 10. 

Created  within  the  existing  framework  of 
an  1863  charter,  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  have  achieved  an  organizational 
"wedding."  This  recognition  of  the  bond  be- 
tween technology  and  science  should  have 
come  a  century  ago. 

Whatever  the  causes  and  effects  of  this 
delay,  I  am  confident  that  the  new  arrange- 
ments between  the  engineering  and  the 
naturfd  sciences  will  be  highly  productive  to 
both,  and  to  society  as  well. 

Without  intending  either  to  disparage  the 
place  of  the  political,  military,  or  philosophi- 
cal men  of  history,  or  to  rehash  things  overly 
familiar  to  you,  I  should  like  to  point  up  the 
role  that  engineering  has  played  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Western  man. 

The  engineer  was  born  when  man  first 
began  to  seek  mastery  over  his  environment; 
when,  through  the  practical  arts,  he  first 
attempted  to  shape  Nature's  gifts  and  forces 
to  meet  his  needs  and  wants.  Therefore,  It 
can  be  said  that  engineering  is  as  old  as 
civilization.  Five  thousand  years  ago,  the 
Egyptian  Kings  not  only  planned  and  erected 
P3rramlds  and  temples,  but  aided  in  develop- 
ing an  economy  which  made  it  possible  to 
withdraw  from  productive  labor  thousands 
of  workers  needed  to  build  such  imposing, 
but,  by  oiur  standards,  useless  structures  as 
the  great  pyramid.  The  Egyptian  engineer 
was  a  trusted  noble  of  the  court  and  an 
adviser  to  the  King. 

This  remarkable  era  appears  to  have  ended 
because  the  ingrown  nobility  and  priesthood 
constituted  too  narrow  a  base  for  a  truly 
great  society.  There  was  no  public  demand 
for  continued  progress  and  higher  standards 
of  living,  because  there  was  no  public.  The 
rulers  avoided  innovation — they  were  con- 
cerned only  with  maintaining  status.  We 
must  conclude  that  the  ancient  Egyptian 
was  quite  satisfied  to  know  how,  but  did  not 
care  about  the  why.  Scientific  apathy  led 
to  political  decay. 

Greece,  the  next  In  line  of  the  great  ancient 
nations,  never  failed  to  ask  the  question;  In 
fact,  never  stopped  asking  "why."  Because 
of  the  topography  of  their  land,  the  Greeks 
became  the  first  great  harbor  builders.  An 
urbanized  nation,  they  concerned  themselves 


with  city  planning  and  public  water  supply. 
They  pioneered  In  the  excavation  of  tunnels. 
There  Is  In  the  Greek  tradition  an  archi- 
tect-engineer— skillful    In    design,   and  eco- 
nomical in  his  use  of  labor  and  materials. 
The    Greek    was    an    arch-technlclan    and 
handed  on  technical  methods  and  procedures 
which  were  to  endure  for  centuries.    But  the 
Greek  rulers  and  their  political  philosophers 
made  a  fetish  of   Idleness  and  abstraction, 
disdaining  material  things  and  menial  pur- 
suits.    Plato  himself  thought  of  the  practi- 
cal uses  to  which  geometry  was  put  in  land 
surveying  as  a  vulgarization  of  the  lofty  sci- 
ence.   This  Greek  attitude  afflicted  the  engi- 
neering profession  for  a  long  period  in  his- 
tory.   They  did  not  know  that  engineering's 
practitioners      must     necessarUy      associate 
themselves  closely   with   the   practical   arts. 
The  great  link  between  science  and  engi- 
neering which   is   the   key  to  20th-century 
achievements    was    missed    by    the    Greeks. 
Brilliant  In  philosophic  and  scientific  specu- 
lation, Greek  life  did  not  provide  the  atmos- 
phere   In    which   their   unusual   abilities   in 
mathematics  and  mechanics  could  be  applied, 
tested,  and  improved.     It  took  the  human 
race  close  to  2,000  years  to  right  this  error. 
Roman  engineering  was  In  large  part  im- 
ported from  Greece.    Under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, roads,  bridges,  and  water  supply  facil- 
ities were  built  all  over  the  ^f^lent  world 
from  Asia  Minor  to  Great  Britain.    However, 
as  far  as  any  continuing  addition  to  basic 
technical    knowledge    was    concerned,     the 
Roman   was  disappointing.     He    lacked  the 
Intellectual  curiosity  of  the  Greek,  and  was 
a  doer  rather  than  a  thinker.    The  Romans 
recognized  engineering  as  a  vital  and  potent 
lnsrt\unent  In  the  building  of  a  civilized  life, 
yet   the  Roman  mind   lacked  the  Inventive 
qualities   essential   to   a   continued   techno- 
logical advance — a  condition  which  xmdoubt- 
edly  contributed  to  the  decline  and  fall  ot 
the  Roman  Empire. 

A  new  civilization  arose  from  the  remains 
of  past  accomplishments,  however,  and  the 
notable  masterpieces  of  stone  construction 
in  the  Middle  Ages  remain  wonderful  even 
in  this  century  of  skyscrapers  and  high-rise 
apartments.  These  castles  and  cathedrals 
were  in  the  ancient  tradition  of  construction 
engineering,  but  the  Invention  of  gunpowder 
in  the  14th  century  broke  up  the  ranks  of  the 
old  master  builders  of  ancient  times  and 
moved  engineering  slowly  toward  modernism. 
The  Renaissance  brought  visions  of  a  new 
mechanical  era.  Very  few  of  the  wonderful 
mechanical  dreams  were  actually  realized 
until  centvu-les  later,  but  the  minds  of  men 
were  suddenly  freed  of  past  fears  and  in- 
hibitions, and — as  we  can  see  so  clearly  from 
the  notebooks  of  that  great  genius  of  the 
Renaissance,  Leonardo  da  Vinci — men  dared 
to  invent  in  their  Imaginations  what  might 
be. 

Besides  his  imaginative  concepts,  the  Re- 
naissance man  gave  to  engineering  the  use  of 
segmental  and  elliptical  arches,  river  canal- 
ization, the  canal  lock,  and  the  printing 
press.  Galileo  and  others  freed  natural 
science  from  the  shackles  of  religion  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  scientific  experiment. 

Society  owes  an  immeasurable  debt  also  to 
the  French  engineers  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries.  The  first  corps  of  army  engi- 
neers, a  national  highway  department, 
the  first  engineering  school,  development 
of  the  cofferdam  and  the  open  caisson 
processes  of  foundation  work,  the  first 
great    work   on    hydraulic    engineering,    the 
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basic  equation  for  flow  In  open  channelB — 
all  are  noted  here. 

The  French  engineers  of  this  i)erlod  were 
Indeed  the  pioneers  of  modern  engineering 
science,  but  they  were  overtaken  in  their 
prime  by  a  bloody  political  revolution. 

The  British,  because  they  had  settled  their 
political  problems  during  the  17th  century, 
became  the  first  beneficiaries  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution.  To  detail  the  individual 
Inventions  and  enterprises  of  the  industrial 
revolution  in  England  would  be  to  elaborate 
the  obvious.  However,  there  were  trends  of 
change  operating  beneath  the  elaborate  ac- 
tivity of  the  factories  which  had  a  very  im- 
portant Influence  on  the  futxire  of  engineer- 
ing and  science. 

Most  Important  was  the  new  alliance  be- 
tween engineering  and  private  enterprise. 
Ko  longer  was  the  engineer's  work  almost 
ezclxuively  in  the  area  of  public  works.  This 
alliance  between  engineering  and  private 
Industry  revolutionized  the  production  of 
consumer  goods  and  became  the  forerunner 
of  the  spectacular  20th  centiiry  union  of 
science  and  engineering  and  industry. 

Remembering  your  American  history,  you 
know  that  Britain  did  not  encourage  her  13 
colonies  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  de- 
velop industrially.  However,  after  omr 
political  revolution  had  been  won,  we  set 
about  our  own  tasks  of  importance — and 
transportation  was  the  number  one  engi- 
neering problem  of  our  frontier  phase.  Rail- 
roads became  the  American  obeession  aud 
overshadowed  all  other  forms  of  engineering 
for  most  of  the  19th  century.  But  two  ma- 
jor technical  industrial  developments  during 
this  period  were  of  great  importance  when 
the  20th  century  dawned — ^the  discovery  of  s 
new  process  for  making  steel,  and  the  birth 
of  electrical  engineering  via  the  telegraph, 
electric  light,  and  electric  motor. 

All  of  these  events  of  history  for  50  cen- 
tiirles  appear  to  have  been  a  preparation  for 
the  science  and  engineering  of  today.  We 
are  now  concluding  the  final  half  of  our 
second  American  century  and  are  already 
planning  the  start  of  the  projects  which  will 
sustain  us  in  our  third  century  and,  we 
trust,  beyond. 

On  January  4,  President  Johnson  described 
the  state  of  o\ir  Union  in  a  message  which 
explored  the  far  perimeters  of  the  American 
dream.  Did  you  realize  that  almost  every 
project  that  he  named  for  action  in  the  next 
4  years  involved  engineering  enterprise? 

There  are  to  be  more  large  and  small 
parks,  seashores,  open  spaces;  places  of  re- 
laxation and  recreation  at  the  end  of  our 
highways;  in  our  crowded  cities,  streets  and 
open  areas  of  beauty;  regional  development 
where  there  is  now  distress  and  depression; 
an  end  to  the  pollution  of  our  rivers;  a  ter- 
mination to  the  pollution  of  the  air  we 
breathe;  desalting  of  the  oceans;  and  a  fill- 
ing in  of  the  gap>s  in  knowledge  to  cope  vrtth 
exploding  populations  and  with  the  grow- 
ing scarcity  of  the  raw  materials  of  human 
contentment. 

Engineers  will  be  required  to  fulfill  this 
bright  dream,  as  they  have  been  called  upon 
throughout  the  history  of  hiiman  civiliza- 
tion to  help  man  control  and  Improve  his 
environment. 

President  Johnson  has  given  xis  a  bold  look 
forward  into  the  oldest  dream  the  human 
race  has  memory  of — "the  dream  of  freemen 
living  happily  together  on  a  bounteous 
planet  of  a  benevolent  star."  Today  I  have 
referred  to  other  dreams  which  were  dissi- 
pated because  the  visions  were  not  imple- 
mented by  sound  though  and  sound  design. 

Engineering  has  helped  man  to  s\u-vive, 
first  through  empiricism  and  more  recently, 
In  historical  terms,  bolstered  by  scientific 
theory  and  controlled  experiment.  Though 
engineering  began  as  a  practical  art  and 
depended  on  the  experimental  method  of 
try  it  and  see  for  increased  knowledge,  the 
practical  art  grew,  and  with  it  there  devel- 
oped a  practical  science  to  embellish  it. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  nuclear  explosives 
of  World  War  n  alone  might  have  been  con- 
sidered to  be  sufficient  to  break  engineering's 
link  with  its  empirical  past.  They  were  ac- 
companied, however,  by  long-range  sub- 
marines and  bombers,  proximity  fuses,  hom- 
ing torpedoes,  fioatlng  airfields,  radar  eyes 
that  saw  in  the  dark,  guns  that  tracked  and 
felled  their  prey  automatically,  and  most 
astonishing  of  all,  the  computer,  capable  of 
humanly  impossible  rapid  mathematical  cal- 
culation and   logical   decisionmaking. 

Our  lives  are  spent  among  countless  engi- 
neering wonders.  Who  notices  a  Jet  or  a 
telephone  or  thinks  of  the  cable  lying  on 
the  ocean's  bottom,  or  Is  lost  In  wonder  that 
we  view  the  Churchill  funeral  via  a  com- 
munications satellite?  The  fruits  of  engi- 
neering are  marvelous,  and  they  are  every- 
where. 

No  one  can  deny  the  great  era  of  engineer- 
ing achievement — and  promise — in  which  we 
live.  We  are  the  heirs  of  the  accumulated 
experience  of  50  centuries,  and  our  country 
leads  the  world  today  because  of  its  resources. 

And  yet,  as  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
the  Great  Society — and  indeed  the  greatest 
society — 1  must  ask  you,  as  the  elite  giiard 
of  ovu-  society  and  civilization,  whether  o\u- 
remarkable  technological  development  will 
also  end  in  stagnation  and  decline  as  those 
great  civilization  before  us. 

The  Egyptian  engineer  responded  only  to 
a  narrow  and  ingrown  nobility,  and  his  civil- 
ization was  stifled. 

The  Greek  missed  the  vital  link  between 
concept  and  execution. 

The  Roman  was  too  praoccupied  with 
building  and  gave  no  time  to  reflection. 

Prance  Joined  all  the  forces  but  was  over- 
whelmed on  the  threshold  because  she  ne- 
glected her  people. 

And  now  America  leads  the  whole  world  as 
it  again  struggles  toward  the  heights.  And 
it  is  the  engineer  who  will  be  the  architect 
of  that  millennium  toward  Which  we  strive. 
His  will  be  the  task  of  finding  solutions  to 
the  problems  that  he  has  helped  to  create. 

Will  mankind  be  submerged  and  the  indi- 
vidual lost  in  the  massive,  impersonal  com- 
plexities of  automation? 

Will  inununity  from  diseases  and  dangers 
cause  us  to  so  overpopulate  this  globe  that 
the  very  mass  of  humanity  wUl  make  a  cipher 
out  of  the  citizen? 

Will  the  world's  weapons  loave  \is  with  no 
choices  between  dictatorships  bom  of  fear  of 
the  weapons  or  extermination  from  their 
use? 

The  engineer  will  build  the  society  of 
tomorrow.  If  It  is  built;  and  the  building  will 
demand  even  greater  use  of  his  skills  as  a 
Bcientist-technlclan,  a  thinker  and  a  doer. 

But  this  society  will  never  be  built  unless 
the  builders  of  today  are  more  than  tech- 
nicians. Today  you  have  to  ask  a  new  ques- 
tion. TJnllke  the  Greek  who  asked,  "Why 
does  it  work?"  you  must  ask,  "Why  should 
it  work?" 

The  scientist  who  designs  a  weapon  with- 
out having  a  voice  in  the  decision  to  design 
It  Is  not  fulfilling  his  20th -century  duty  to 
his  discipline  or  to  his  society.  The  archi- 
tect who  designs  public  buildings  without  a 
voice  in  why  or  how  they  tfiould  be  built 
Is  not  fulfilling  his  citizenship. 

The  roadbuilder  whose  only  interest  In 
politics  is  to  gain  advantage  on  public  con- 
tract letting  may  speed  the  flow  of  traffic, 
but  he  strangles  democracy. 

In  short,  it  is  not  enougb  today  to  b« 
merely  a  technician,  a  builder,  or  an  engi- 
neer. 

Unless  all  of  us,  working  together,  can  find 
a  way  for  each  of  us,  each  human  indi- 
vidual, to  live  in  dignity  and  In  Independ- 
ence, the  marvelous  technical  world  we're 
building  will  be  a  useless  and  hideous  shell. 

We.  as  individuals,  must  save  the  indi- 
vidual from  being  overwhelmed  by  his  own 
nvunbers.  exterminated  by  his  own  weapons, 
or  submerged  by  his  own  machinery. 


Tovurs  is  an  elite  society  that  faces  an 
exquisite  challenge.  Can  you  meet  this  test? 
I  think  you  can.  I  think  you  welcome  it. 
The  20th  century  has  blended  In  the  engi- 
neer a  unique  mix  of  the  practical  doer  and 
the  analytical  thinker.  Your  influence  per- 
vades all  branches  of  society  and  all  levels 
of  government. 

And  so,  wtiat  better  time  is  there  than  the 
present,  dvtrlng  this  Engineers'  Week,  for  you 
to  dedicate  yourselves  again  to  the  task  of 
not  only  building  for  the  society  of  tomor- 
row, but  also  of  shaping  the  character  of 
that  society. 

In  this  endeavor  I  proudly  and  humbly 
Join,  with  confidence  that  the  engineer  can 
add  this  new  chapter  to  his  already  proud 
and  illustrious  history. 


Actiyities  of  National  Bnsinecs  Women's 
Week  in  Delaware 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 

or    DELAWASZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
seems  clear  that,  as  Mrs.  Ralph  Patter- 
son, Delaware  chairman  of  National 
Business  Women's  Week,  recently  said: 

As  women  are  going  Into  the  professions, 
they've  got  to  be  better  trained.  There  Is 
plenty  of  space  for  women  at  the  top,  and 
they  can  achieve  goals  In  life  they  may  never 
have  dreamed  possible,  but  first  they  must 
have  the  training.  Here  BPW  clubs  can 
help;  I  feel  they  must  concentrate  even  more 
than  they  have  on  encouragement  and 
scholarships  for  young  girls  Just  beginning 
their  work. 

I  am  pleased  to  Include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  a  recent  Interview  with  Mrs. 
Ralph  Patterson  which  was  published  in 
the  Wilmington  Morning  News,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  on  February  23,  1965: 
Business,     CoMMUNrrT     Rout    or    Womex 

PlJSHED 

(By  Linda  Klein) 

National  Business  Women's  Week  in  Deln- 
ware  activities  this  year  will  be  spearheaded 
by  Mrs.  Ralph  Patterson,  an  experienced  and 
articulate  proponent  of  women  who  "do"  for 
their  community. 

Mrs.  Patterson  Is  the  Delaware  chairman  of 
the  week  for  the  Business  and  Professlon;il 
Womens  Clubs,  to  be  celebrated  March  7-13. 
She  Is  also  director  of  Wilmington's  Senior 
Center. 

Obviously  Mrs.  Patterson  is  well  qualified 
to  speak  on  the  role  of  the  business  woninn 
in  the  community. 

"I  feel,"  she  says,  "that  as  women  are  going 
Into  the  professions,  they've  got  to  be  bettor 
trained.  There  is  plenty  of  space  for  women 
at  the  top,  and  they  can  achieve  goals  In  life 
they  may  never  have  dreamed  possible,  but 
first  they  must  have  the  training.  Here 
BPW  clubs  can  help;  I  feel  they  must  con- 
centrate even  more  than  they  have  on  en- 
couragement and  scholarships  for  young 
girls  just  beginning  their  work. 

"Women  need  to  upgrade  themselves,  at 
any  age  and  any  level.  We  need  m  ^re 
women  In  goverrunent.  Two  Presidents 
have  asked,  'Show  me  who  your  able  women 
are;  I'll  give  them  Jobs  in  Government.' 
Here  again,  the  BPW  clubs  can  be  of 
service." 

Mrs.  Patterson  speaks  of  the  business 
woman  and  her  role  In  community  service 
from  background  and  experience.    She  came 
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to  Wilmington  from  New  York  City  In 
October  of  1956  to  organize  the  senior  center. 
She  had  been  director  oi  the  Yorkville 
Neighborhood  Club  In  New  York,  a  similar 
organization  for  older  people,  and  has  worked 
In  YMCA  and  YWCA  programs  for  many 
years. 

Our  aim  is  to  make  people  realize  that  life 
h.^s  not  stopped,"  explains  Mrs.  Pattersoru 
"They  used  to  go  to  work  eadb.  day,  now  they 
come  here  to  find  creative  activity  and  stim- 
ulating experiences." 

Creative  activity  includes  everything  from 
daily  dances  to  classes  in  crafts,  enameling, 
weaving,  music  and  discvission  groups.  Stim- 
ulating experiences  might  include  meeting 
new  friends,  the  daily  fellowship  of  lunch 
and  games  with  old  friends,  learning  new 
skills  and  helping  others.  All  are  a  part  of 
the  senior  center's  program. 

A  typical  day  for  Mrs.  Patterson  and  her 
ser.ior  citizens  might  include  a  discussion 
group  in  the  morning  on  the  problems  of  the 
older  person,  led  by  State  Senator  Louise 
Conner,  lunch  at  12:15,  dancing  from  1  pjn. 
"until  we're  tired,"  and  classes. 

The  looms,  kilns,  painting  equipment  and 
other  materials  available  fill  multiple  pur- 
poses, Mrs.  Patterson  feels. 

"Doctors  frequently  refer  arthritic  or 
stroke  patients  to  us,"  she  explains.  "The 
activity  involved,  and  the  Joy  of  creating, 
often  make  a  person  forget  his  pain  wiille 
it  Is  being  helped.  A  great  deal  of  physical 
rehabilitation  goes  on  at  this  'recreation' 
ceiiter.  Nearly  half  of  our  people  live  alone; 
this  gives  them  a  place  where  they  can  have 
fun  with  people  of  their  own  age  and  inter- 
es's. 

"We  are  also  involved  in  community  serv- 
ice projects,  such  as  mailing  and  stuffing 
envelopes.  We  work  with  the  Red  Cross,  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  and  many  others. 
Each  Wednesday  50  to  60  people  meet  here 
to  fill  workers  kits  for  door-to-door  can- 
vassing. 

"And  it's  Important  to  feel  needed  and  use- 
ful— our  rhythm  band  regularly  puts  on 
programs  for  other  older  persons'  groups  in 
the  area.  One  lady,  94  years  old,  plays  one 
of  our  eight  harmonicas. 

We  are  open  to  anyone  60  years  old  or 
over.  One  man,  90,  goes  bowling  three  times 
a  week — w^e  recently  celebrated  his  birthday 
with  a  bowling  party.  A  visiting  group  calls 
and  visits  otir  sick  members." 

On  the  need  for  and  the  role  of  women 
In  community  service,  Mrs.  Patterson  says, 
"I:  one  has  had  a  varied  background,  experi- 
ence, training,  it's  a  shame  to  waste  this  on 
st.ying  home  and  minding  the  knitting.  We 
all  need  goals  in  life;  if  you  don't  live  up  to 
your  resources  and  talents  and  experiences, 
yi  u  are  not  carrying  your  share  in  your  com- 
nv.iiiity  or  country." 


Medicare  Versns  the  AMA's  Latest 
Sabstitute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25, 1965 

Mr.  UDAUj.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  has  recently 
circulated  to  all  of  our  offices  letters  and 
literature  about  Its  new  pn^xxsal  called 
eldercare.  The  proposal  purports  to 
offer  the  elderly  people  of  this  country 
"comprehMislve  health  care."  I  am  sure 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  wanted  to 


see  an  independent  and  unbiased  analy- 
sis of  this  proposal  and  a  comparison  of 
its  features  with  those  contained  in  H.R. 
1,  the  King- Anderson  bill. 

I  have  just  read  such  a  comparison, 
and  I  should  like  to  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  It  Is  an  article 
appearing  in  the  March  issue  of  Con- 
sumer Reports,  a  respected  journal  pub- 
lished by  the  Consumers  Union  of  Moimt 
Vernon,  N.Y.  Without  objection,  the  ar- 
ticle follows: 

Medicare  VERsrrs  thx  AMA's  Latest 

Substitute 

After  two  decades  of  effort,  1965  appears  to 
be  the  year  for  medicare — a  federally  admin- 
istered national  hospital  insurance  plan,  fi- 
nanced through  social  security  contributions 
for  persons  over  65.  This  time  the  admin- 
istration's medicare  bill  seems  assiired  of 
passage.  As  usual,  though,  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  proposed  a  last-gasp 
substitute.  A  comparison  of  the  two  pro- 
pKJsals  is  Instructive. 

The  medicare  bill  may  of  course  be  altered 
in  the  legislative  process,  but  its  four  basic 
provisions  are  not  likely  to  be  changed  sig- 
nificantly. They  can  be  outlined  briefiy. 
For  those  over  65,  medlcsa-e  would: 

Pay  the  full  costs  of  up  to  60  days  of  hos- 
pitalization (in  ward  or  semlprivate  accom- 
modations) ,  minus  a  first-day  deductible, 
for  each  benefit  period  (which  begins  on 
the  first  day  of  hospitalization  and  ends 
whenever  tlie  patient  has  accumulated  90 
days  out  of  the  hospital  within  a  period  of 
180  days) . 

Provide  for  an  additional  60  days  of  post- 
hospital  care  for  each  Illness  in  a  convales- 
cent or  rehabilitation  center  operating  under 
an  agreement  with  a  hospital  (not  an  ordi- 
nary, custodial -care  nursing  home) . 

Pay  for  up  to  240  home  nursing  visits  a 
year  under  medical  supervision,  in  programs 
organized  by  nonprofit  voluntary  or  public 
agencies. 

Provide  pasrment  for  hospital  outpatient 
diagnostic  services  and  tests,  minus  a  de- 
ductible that  would  exclude  routine  low-cost 
laboratory  or  other  diagnostic  procedures. 

These  provisions  would  be  financed  by  an 
increase  In  the  social  security  withholding 
tax.  Ultimately,  a  citizen  would  contribute 
(to  a  special,  separate  health  care  trust  fund 
vrtthin  the  social  secxirity  system)  0.45  per- 
cent of  his  earnings  up  to  (5,600,  and  his 
employer  would  contribute  an  equal  amount. 
Special  provision  would  be  made  for  those 
now  ovei  65  who  are  not  covered  by  social 
security  tlu-ough  the  Government's  general 
fund. 

The  medicare  program  gives  the  citizen 
free  choice  of  physician  and  hospital.  It 
does  not  pay  the  costs  of  doctor  bills,  out-of- 
'  hospital  drugs,  prolonged  or  catastrophic  ill- 
ness requiring  long,  continuous  hospitaliza- 
tion, or  extended  custodial  care  in  nursing 
homes. 

CU's  medical  consultants  tielieve  that  this 
is,  by  and  large,  a  sound  basic  package.  The 
60-day  provision  would  encompass  all  but 
about  5  percent  of  the  usual  hospital  stays 
of  older  persons,  and  the  extended-care  pro- 
posal would  both  relieve  the  pressure  on  gen- 
eral hospital  beds  and  spur  the  construction 
of  badly  needed  convalescent  and  rehabili- 
tation facilities  in  many  communities.  Serv- 
ices of  this  kind  are  essential  In  many  Ill- 
nesses following  their  acute  stage  and  prior 
to  the  time  a  patient  can  return  to  his  home 
or  transfer  (if  necessary)  to  a  custodial  in- 
stitution. 

The  provision  fca-  organized  home  nursing 
service  has  obvious  value :  such  services  often 
preclude  the  need  for  hospitalization  and 
permit  earlier  discharge  from  hospital  or  con- 
valescent center.  Outpatient  diagnostic  serv- 
ices also  are  capable  of  averting  many  costly 
hospitalizations    by    encouraging    the    early 


detection  and  treatment  of  disease — at  a  time 
when  It  may  be  cured  or  oontndled  by  rel- 
atively simple  sh(»i>term  {ffocedures. 

Since  the  heaviest  health  cost  of  the  elderly 
Is  hospitalization,  the  medix»re  coverage 
could  make  it  financiaUy  possible  for  the  first 
time  for  many  citizens  to  purchase  vdtintary 
Insurance  (of  the  Blxis  Shield  type)  to  cover 
physicians'  bUls  and  other  supplementary 
costs. 

The  AMA  substitute  for  medicare  at  first 
glance  seems  Invitingly  comprehensive.  (It 
is,  in  fact,  a  resurrection  at  proposals  made 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration  that 
the  ABIA  bitterly  opposed  at  the  time,  and 
agalxi  Just  a  few  months  ago  at  its  house  of 
delegates  meeting.  The  AMA  now  refers  to 
its  new  proposal  as  a  redefinition  of  policy.) 
The  AMA  substitute  simply  proposes  the  \ise 
of  State  and  Federal  funds  to  buy  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shielc^  or  commercial  health  insurance 
for  lndigent^)ersons  ovct  66 — it  does  not  say 
how  the  funds  would  be  raised,  in  the  ab- 
sence ot  a  social  security  tax. 

The  proposal  does  say,  however,  that  a 
means  test  would  be  required  to  determine 
the  eligible  poor,  with  the  States  using 
State  and  Federal  money  to  pay  aU,  some, 
or  none  of  the  insurance  {H-emlum  ooet, 
depending  on  the  citizen's  qualification 
under  Uie  means  test.  Means  tests  are — 
moral  consideration  aside — enormously  ex- 
pensive and  difficult  to  administer.  Further- 
more, the  program  would  be  administered  by 
the  States,  raising  the  possibility  that  there 
would  be  50  different  kinds  of  governmental 
machinery,  eligibility  standard,  and  payment 
procedures.  (Under  some  State  rules  setting 
ellgibUity  for  help  under  the  current  Kerr- 
Mills  law,  ownership  of  property  or  even 
ability  of  one's  chUdren  to  pay  can  make  an 
old  person  ineligible.) 

The  subsidized  insurance  would  pay  for 
physicians'  and  surgeons'  bills  and  drug  costs 
as  weU  as  hospital  bills,  and  an  AMA  state- 
ment asserts  that  this  would  be  "compre- 
hensive health  care"  and  not  "limited  to  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  care  representing  only 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  sickness."  As  CU 
has  pointed  out,  however,  this  "fraction" 
covers  the  heaviest,  the  most  financially 
crippling  share  of  the  burden.  Furthermore, 
since  the  AMA  has  not  spelled  out  specifically 
what  the  private  Insurance  would  cover  (and 
in  existing  voluntary  Insurance  policies,  cash 
benefits,  days  of  coverage,  and  otho'  provi- 
sions vary  widely  from  plan  to  plan  and  from 
area  to  area) ,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  com- 
prehensive the  protection  of  the  AMA's  pro- 
posal would  be. 

The  current  medicare  proposal,  obviously, 
will  not  solve  every  aspect  of  the  Nation's 
health  problems,  even  for  those  over  66.  It 
does  not  and  cannot  guarantee  good  medical 
care  to  its  beneficiaries,  and  it  pays  relatively 
little  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  services 
it  pays  for  (though  the  bUl  does  contain  a 
provision  for  periodic  review,  by  the  medical 
staffs  of  participating  hospitals,  of  the  neces- 
sity for  hospitalization,  length  of  stay,  and 
other  tnch  features).  However,  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant beginning. 


The  War  in  Vietnam — I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   HEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25, 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  this 
month  Mr.  Luclan  C.  Warren,  chief  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  arrived  in 
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Saigon  to  participate  in  a  10-day  tour  of 
Vietnam  to  observe  conditions  there.  He 
was  officially  invited  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  make  this  observation  and 
to  report  conditions  as  he  saw  them.  His 
report,  which  is  in  several  parts,  reflects 
his  own  uncensored  views,  and  there  were 
no  restrictions  with  respect  to  the  copy 
he  sent  to  his  paper. 

Mr.  Warren  made  several  trips  into  the 
war  zones  and  participated  in  a  number 
of  Air  Force  and  Army  combat  missions. 
He  was  briefed  by  the  VS.  Embassy,  the 
UJS.  Information  Service,  and  the  U.S. 
Military  Assistance  Command  in  South 
Vietnam.  In  addition,  Mr.  Warren  had 
the  opportunity  to  talk  with  rank  and 
file  soldiers  both  of  the  South  Vietnam 
forces  and  American  military  forces  In 
the  combat  zones.  He  also  talked  to 
civilian  and  military  officials  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  as  well  as  na- 
tives in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Warren  Is  an  outstanding  reporter 
In  our  Nation's  Capital  for  the  past  20 
years  and  a  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club.  I  commend  his  on- 
the-spot  rQX}rt  of  conditions  in  Vietnam 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  first  of  this  series  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  on 
February  21, 1965: 

The  War  in  Vietnam — Saigon  Presents  Two 
Faces 

(By  Lucian  C.  Wtirren) 
(Lucian  C.  Warren,  who  has  reported  the 
Washlngrton  scene  with  distinction  for  the 
Courier-Express  for  many  years,  has  gone 
to  South  Vietnam  to  have  a  look  at  that  war- 
torn  land  with  his  reporter's  perceptive  eye. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  stories  on  his 
experiences  and  observations.  It  describes 
his  arrival  in  Saigon  and  his  first  day  in 
that  \ineasy  city.) 

Saigon. — "Pan  American  welcomes  you  to 
Saigon,"  proclaims  a  picturesque  leaflet  dis- 
tributed to  disembarking  passengers  J\ist  be- 
fore arrival  at  the  capital  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  5over  page  shows  two  well-dressed 
American  couples  «"ining  happily  as  If  they 
arrived  for  a  vacation  at  the  Riviera.  Inside, 
after  teUlng  passengers  how  to  get  through 
customs  and  Immigration  stations,  the 
pamphlet  suggests  that  the  city  of  Saigon 
"offers  much  to  the  pleasure  seeker."  with 
"fine  wines,  cognac  and  choice  meals  served 
at  excellent  restaurants  and  nightclubs 
throughout  the  dty." 

For  awhUe  after  arrival,  a  Saigon  visitor 
might  be  fooled  into  thinking  that  Pan 
Am's  idyUlc  message  still  rang  true.  The 
20-inlnute  ride  from  the  tfirport  into  down- 
town Saigon  at  noontime  offered  Initial 
supporting  evidence. 

CHILDREN   PLATING 

Many  children  with  schoolbooks  were  In 
evidence,  some  engaged  happily  In  the  Saigon 
version  of  tag. 

The  streets  abounded  with  beautiful  Viet- 
namese women,  attired  in  spotlessly  laun- 
dered oriental  garments. 

A  noontime  traffic  Jam,  the  prelude  to  a 
3 -hour  siesta  during  the  hottest  period  of 
the  day.  features  hundreds  of  taxis,  both 
of  the  motored  and  rickshaw  variety,  in  a 
mad  game  of  chicken.  The  idea  seemed  to 
be  to  come  as  close  as  possible  to  hitting 
another  vehicle  or  pedestrian  without  actu- 
ally doing  so. 

Certainly  the  Caravelle  Hotel,  at  which 
this  correspondent  registered,  was  elegant 
enough  with  fancy  draperies,  polished  brass 
fixtures,  automatic  elevators  and  air 
conditioning  throughout. 


OOMTRASF 

But  It  didn't  take  long  for  disillusionment 
to  set  In,  and  the  drab  aixl  ugly  aspects  of 
a  tropical  oriental  city  eegaged  In  one  of 
the  world's  nastiest  war*  became  clearly 
manifest. 

A.  U.S.  colonel  entrvisted  with  newsmen 
chaperoning  duties,  saw  to  it  that  imme- 
diately after  the  siesta  the  newly  arrived 
reporters  were  shepherded  to  the  local  Pan 
American  ticket  office  to  get  reservations  fw 
departxire  about  10  days  hence.  He  said  he 
had  seen  too  many  get  caught  without  plane 
accommodations  home  to  take  a  chance. 

VENDORS 

Along  the  street,  one  sidewalk  vendor  of- 
fered to  sell  "feelthy"  pictures.  We  were 
warned  to  have  on  truck  with  such  vendors 
of  others  of  the  moneychanglng  variety. 
Seems  that  these  sidwalk  entrepreneurs  will 
offer  a  fantastic  exchange  rate  for  American 
dollars — something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
140  Vietnamese  piasters  to  the  dollar,  when 
the  official  rate  is  70  to  the  dollar. 

The  gimmick  Is  that  these  slelght-of-hand 
artists  wUl  punctiliously  count  out  the  140 
piasters,  then  vanish  quickly  before  the  vic- 
tim discovers  he  is  many  plasters  short.  We 
were  warned  also  that  the  pickpockets  are 
more  niunerous  than  hi  Times  Square  and 
that  the  slightest  Jostle  might  mean  that 
your  wallet  was  being  lifted. 

PARLIAMENT   BUILDING 

On  our  way  to  filing  the  necessary  appli- 
cation for  accreditation,  we  passed  a  large 
and  ornate  building. 

"That's  where  Parliam^ent  meets  •  •  • 
when  it  meets,"  our  escort  remarked.  But 
of  course  the  Parliament  hasn't  met  for 
many  weeks  as  one  military  coup  succeeded 
another  in  the  Vietnamese  Government  game 
of  musical  chairs  for  the  leaders.  The  only 
thing  uniform  about  the  coups  was  that 
Parliament  stayed  dissolved.  Indeed,  the 
Hall  of  Parliament  was  advertising  orchestra 
concerts  and  other  engagements  as  one  way 
to  collect  a  few  rentals  during  the  long  and 
perhaps  permanent  parliamentary  hiatus. 

At  the  Vietnamese  accreditation  office  for 
newsmen,  a  young  Vietnamese  woman  took 
our  applications  and  issued  our  accredita- 
tion cards  with  brisk  precision. 

"A  clever  girl,"  our  guide  voUmteered. 
"She  has  lasted  through  four  administra- 
tions." 

BARBED    WIRE 

Soon  after,  we  became  official  American 
war  correspondents  by  being  accredited  at 
the  UJS.  Information  Service  headquarters. 

A  tfuigle  of  barbed  wire  in  front  was  a 
sharp  reminder  that  USIS  not  only  had  to 
worry  about  VIetcong  sabate\u-s,  but  needs 
protection  also  from  the  rioting  South  Viet- 
nam non-Oommunlsts  when  they  might  be- 
come displeased  at  the  UJS.  attitude  toward 
the  latest  cynical  coup  d'etat. 

A  5  pjn.  press  briefing  for  some  150  war 
correspondents,  a  daily  ritual  here,  was  al- 
most totally  concerned  with  the  mad  scram- 
ble to  get  U.S.  dependents  evacuated  in  a 
10-day  period. 

KHANH    SEES    PRESS 

Two  hours  later  Lt.  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh, 
South  Vietnam's  current  military  strongman, 
held  his  own  press  conference  to  annoimce 
that  24  South  Vietnamese  planes  had  success- 
fiUly  bombed  mUltary  Installations  in  North 
Vietnam  with  the  help  of  a  "cover"  of  U.S. 
fighter  planes. 

As  he  spoke,  the  rumble  of  firing  could  be 
heard,  possibly  as  much  as  10  to  20  miles 
away. 

"They're  pwobably  Jobbing  shells  at  the 
VIetcong,  who  u^jjily  begin  their  military 
activity  at  dus^.^'^meone  explained. 

BOMBING    SCEKE 

As  we  bedded  down  later  at  the  CaraveUe 
Hotel,  after  first  killing  wliat  looked  like  a 


giant  cockroach  and  brushing  oiu-  teeth  with 
bottled  water  (tapwater  might  produce 
dysentery),  we  reflected  that  oiily  5  months 
ago  a  VIetcong  bomb  went  off  in  the  fifth 
floor  of  our  hostelry. 
Life  certainly  Lb  not  dull  in  Saigon. 


Uncle  Sam  Is  a  Salesman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF   NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.'^ 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  e.x- 
cerpts  from  an  article  by  Ralph  McGill, 
appearing  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
of  February  13,  1965,  pointing  out  tire 
progress  that  our  country  is  making  in 
world  trade  and  the  great  contribution 
made  by  former  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Luther  Hodges,  in  increasing  export 
sales. 

Uncle  Sam  as  a  Salesman 

Uncle  Sam  has  become  a  go-getting  sales- 
man. He  is.  In  fact,  doing  better  than  ever 
in  history.  He  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  do 
so.  But  the  important  fact  is  that  he  has 
not  failed. 

After  the  Second  World  War  ended  cor,di- 
tions  new  and  strange  were  imposed  on  the 
economy  and  understanding  of  the  Uniicd 
States.     These  have  changed  with  the  ye.irs. 

There  now  is  a  prosjierous  Evu-ope — inste.id 
of  a  bankrupt  one  as  in  1945.  NATO,  a  para- 
mount necessity  in  the  years  after  war's  end, 
is  in  need  of  revision. 

The  treaties  made  by  the  late  John  Fo.-ter 
Dulles  with  Eastern  countries  were  nc-er 
very  meaningful.    They  are  less  so  today. 

The  story  goes  on  and  on — the  need  for 
revision  of  organizations  and  attitudes  is 
great. 

Increasingly,  since  about  1947,  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem  has  become  more  ;tnd 
more  acute.  One  way  we  can  Improve  it  is 
to  sell  more  abroad. 

Little  attention  was  i>ald  this  Imporu.nt 
aspect  of  the  UJS.  economy  until  President 
Kennedy  ordered  it.  In  1961  the  then  Soc- 
retary  of  Commerce,  Luther  Hodges,  a  former 
able  Grovemor  of  North  Carolina,  was  asked 
to  set   in  motion  a  plan  to  increase  trane. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Based  on  accomplishments,  the  progr..m 
begum  in  1961  proved  to  be  sensational.  .\n 
Itemized  account  emphasized  the  impre.vi.e 
facts  of  it. 

1.  Since  the  Inception  of  the  program  in 
1961,  exports  have  Increased  by  28  percrr.t 
They  reached  a  total  of  $25  billion  In  li'M. 
This  was  13  percent  above  the  total  of  $-2  3 
billion  in  1963. 

2.  Our  trade  surplus,  exports  over  impurts, 
has  increased  by  a  whopping  46  percent  sn.ce 
1960.  Our  surplus  is  currently  at  the  rate 
of  $6.8  billion;  It  is  $1.8  bUUon,  or  30  i  cr- 
cent  greater  than  a  year  ago. 

3.  Commerce  Department  and  Departn.t  iit 
of  Labor  statistics  agree  that  more  than  3  4 
million  American  workers  are  employed,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  in  production,  trans]X)r- 
tatlon,  and  marketing  of  the  more  than  $25 
billion  worth  of  goods  sold  to  foreign  cus- 
tomers. 

4.  It  Is  estimated  that  each  additional  bil- 
lion dollars  of  exports  creates  about  135.000 
Jobs. 

If  we  do  not  engage  strongly  and  com- 
petitively In  world  trade  we  seriously  will 
weaken  ourselves  with  growing  unemploy- 
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meut,  a  general  worsening  of  ovu-  econcMnlc 
position,  and  a  retreat  into  a  political  and 
economic  isolation  at  a  time  when  such  a 
policy  win  Invite  disaster. 


Who  It  Tax  Exempt? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  include  an  article 
written  by  my  very  good  friend,  former 
Consressman  Michael  J.  Bradley,  which 
appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  on  February  5,  1965. 

Mr.  Bradley  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  revision  of  taxes  for  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  article  follows: 
A   Letter    to    thb   Bttlletin — Who    Is    Tax 
Exempt? 

I  think  the  public  would  be  Interested  In 
being  better  Informed  about  real  estate  ex- 
em  pt,ed  from  taxation  In  Philadelphia.  Be- 
cause there  is  some  misconception  in  the 
minds  of  many  about  it. 

The  total  amount  exempted  is  approxi- 
mr.tely  $1,345  million,  which  is  23.7  percent 
of  the  total  assessed  property  valuation,  of 
»5  537,380,400. 

Unfortunately,  a  great  many  people  believe 
th  .t  the  overwhelming  portion  of  this  con- 
sists of  properties  used  for  rellgloxis,  educa- 
tion.al,  or  charitable  ptirposes.  Nothing  could 
be  more  misleading.  Actually,  the  amount 
of  exemptions  for  churches,  synagogues, 
cen.tteries,  educational  institutions  and  hos- 
plt;i!s  amounts  to  only  6  percent  of  the  total 
assessment  figiire.  Another  1  percent  In- 
cl.uies  orphanages,  old  people's  homes, 
YMCA's,  etc. 

or  the  total  exemption  of  $1,345  million, 
be'.iveen  67  and  68  percent  applies  to  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal,  State,  and  city  govern- 
ments. This,  of  course,  includes  such  items 
35.  believe  it  or  not,  more  than  $25  million  for 
the  city  hall;  all  of  the  land  in  Fairmount 
Pcirk  and  all  other  parks  coming  under  the 
park  commission;  every  firehouse,  police  sta- 
tion, playground,  city  pier,  library,  and  every 
bit  of  prop>erty  of  any  nature  whatever  ovimed 
by  Jie  city.  The  city  property  totals  more 
th.m  $350  million,  and  public  schools  $157 
miKion.  Federal  Government  installations, 
sutii  as  the  navy  yard,  valued  at  ov-er  $85 
miliion,  and  the  Frankford  arsenal  is  put  at 
ne..rly  $16  million.  State  properties  are 
valued  at  nearly  $42  million.  The  total  for 
the  o  various  agencies  is  $861,060,550. 

No  charge  could  be  placed  against  the 
property  owned  by  State  or  city  agencies  and, 
of  caurse,  it  would  be  foolish  to  do  so  even 
If  it  were  possible.  It  would  be  taking  money 
out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  Into  the 
other,  with  needless  expense  for  clerical  hire 
and  paper  work.  Likewise,  no  imposition 
cof.ld  be  placed  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  consider  payment  of  any  charges 
^■hen  every  State  in  the  Nation  is  clamoring 
to  retain  Federal  installations,  and  we  have 
Just  been  successful  in  keeping  our  own  navy 
y.ird  here. 

li.ere  is  more  than  $43  million  worth  of 
exempt  properties  owned  by  public  utilities 
and  approximately  $1,800,000  owned  by  vet- 
erans' p>osts. 

In  my  opinion,  there  would  be  no  Justifica- 
tion for  taxing  churches,  synagogues,  educa- 
tional   and    charitable    Institutions,    and    I 


doubt  If  the  legislature,  which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion in  tax  matters,  would  give  any  consid- 
eration whatever  to  such  a  proposal,  particu- 
larly In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  taxpayer  Is 
being  saved  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
through  the  services  to  the  community  per- 
formed by  many  of  these  institutions. 

It  is  unfair  to  have  the  public  think  that 
the  amount  Involved  in  these  exemptions 
constitutes  the  majcn:  portion  of  the  proper- 
ties which  are  all  placed  in  the  one  classifi- 
cation of  exempt  real  estate,  and  I  think  It 
is  time  that  the  matter  be  viewed  in  Its 
proper  perspective. 

Michael  J.  Bradley, 
Member,  Board  of  Revision  of  Taxes. 


House   Un-American  Actiyities   Commit- 
tee's Misplaced  Zeal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1965 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
my  hometown  newspaper,  the  Water- 
town,  Wis.,  Daily  Times,  on  February  8, 
1965.  The  community  daily  newspaper 
editorial  is  recognized  as  a  most  accurate 
reflection  of  the  views  of  citizens  in  the 
cities  and  villages  making  up  the  great 
heartland  of  the  Nation.  This  editorial 
highlights  the  concern  of  thoughtful 
Americans  about  the  remarkable  ability 
of  this  committee  to  use  its  investigative 
powers  to  challenge  individual  liberties 
while  apparently  being  unconcerned  with 
more  immediate  threats  to  our  society 
from  other  quarters.  I  wish  to  take  this 
means  to  compliment  the  Watertown 
Times  for  presenting  this  statement  to 
its  readers: 

House  Un-American  Acttvities  Committee's 
Misplaced  Zeal 

Recently  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  caused  charges  of  con- 
tempt of  Congress  to  be  brought  against  three 
persons.  Their  offense  was  that  they  had 
refused  to  testify  in  secret  session  about  their 
part  in  the  "crime"  of  asking  the  State  De- 
partment to  permit  a  leftist  Japanese  pro- 
fessor to  visit  this  country. 

Many  thoughtful  Americans  concerned 
about  preservation  of  individual  rights  re- 
gard this  as  unconscionable  harassment  of 
citizens  who  have  not  even  been  charged  with 
wrongdoing.  It  is  pointed  out,  quite  proper- 
ly, that  even  if  the  Japanese  in  question  were 
the  wildest  sort  of  radical  there  could  be 
no  question  about  the  right  of  a  citizen  to 
make  representations  in  his  behalf — openly, 
as  they  were  made — with  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
commonly  known  as  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  took  its  action — before 
Congress  was  in  session,  be  it  noted — on  the 
grounds  that  the  testimony  of  the  three 
should  be  in  executive  session  because  It 
might  hold  others  up  to  public  scorn  and 
calumny.  The  question  arises  whether  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
has  not  done  precisely  this,  without  valid 
cause,  in  the  cases  of  these  three  persons — 
each  of  whom  had  agreed  to  testify  fully,  but 
only  at  an  open  meeting  of  the  committee. 

This  kind  of  misplaced  zeal  on  the  part  of 
the  House  Un-American  Acttvities  Committee 


contrasts  notably  with  its  reluctance  to  tackle 
Investigation  of  such  more  immediate  threats 
to  our  society  as  the  resurgent  Ku  Kluz  Klan 
and  the  Mlnutemen.  The  latter,  described  by 
Senator  Tottng,  of  Ohio,  as  a  "band  of  psy- 
chotlcs,"  have  the  anarchic  aim  of  building 
a  private  army  to  Impose  their  wlU  on  so- 
ciety. The  Klan  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire description.  The  genuineness  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Oocmilttee's 
concern  with  what  Is  truly  un-American 
would  seem  more  credible  If  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  would  apply 
some  of  its  zeal  to  such  threats  from  the  far 
right. 


Progress  Report  of  Unico   National 
Immigration  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF   NEW    JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  legislative  proposals  of 
this  progressive  administration  is  the  re- 
vision of  the  present  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

As  one  of  the  many  cosponsors  of  this 
proposal,  I  have  frequently  urged  that 
the  discriminatory  national  origins  quota 
system  be  abolished  and  that  it  be  re- 
placed with  a  system  that  is  impartial, 
fair,  and  compassionate. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  progress 
report  of  Unico,  National  Immigration 
Committee,  of  which  Judge  Charles  De 
Fazio,  Jr.,  of  Hoboken,  N.J. — a  close 
friend  of  mine — is  chairman. 

This  report  thoroughly  covers  the  in- 
justice of  the  present  immigration  law 
and  cites  the  urgency  of  Congress  pass- 
ing legislation  that  would  remove  this 
blemish  from  our  record  as  a  free  and 
fair  nation. 

I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  1965  will 
be  the  year  that  Congress  amends  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  What 
a  great  achievement  that  would  be — not 
only  for  this  administration — not  only 
for  the  United  States — but  also  for  our 
form  of  government,  which  is  respected 
throughout  the  world  for  the  freedom  It 
advocates.  However,  that  advocacy  Is 
not  respected  unless  freedom  is  prac- 
ticed in  all  of  our  Nation's  activities — 
including  our  immigration  policy. 

As  the  New  York  Times  editorial  of 
January  14,  1965,  pointed  out: 

It  [the  revised  Immigration  law]  deserves 
enactment.  It  is  time  to  rekindle  that  lamp 
beside  the  golden  door  and  banish  forever 
those  shadows  that  have  dimmed  Its  bright 
flame  too  long. 

The  report  follows: 
Progress  Report  of  Unico  National  Immi- 
gration CoMMirrEs 

(By  Judge  Charles  De  Fazio,  Jr.,  chairman) 
There  Is  a  proverb  we  learned  as  children, 
that  "if  you  don't  succeed  at  first,  try  and 
try  again." 

We  of  Unlco  have  been  tiylng  since  1952, 
when  the  McCarran- Walter  Act  was  adopted, 
to  obtain  repeal,  amendment,  or  modifica- 
tion of  same.  We  learned  very  early  that 
the  law  was  un-American  because  at  its 
gross  discriminatory  provisions;  and  that  the 
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effect  on  International  relations,  when  legis- 
lation attempts  to  dlstlngulsli  bmnan  beings 
into  classes,  labels,  or  stereotypes,  creates  an 
inunedlate  conflict  with  tbe  law  of  God  and 
tbe  law  of  man.  Tbe  dignity  ot  man  is  stig- 
matized by  a  standard  known  as  the  national 
origin  quota  test.  All  men  are  created  equal 
and  guaranteed  the  basic  rights  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  happiness.  This  is  the  law  of  our 
land  and  the  law  of  Ood. 

Unico  has  fought  consistently  for  these 
past  13  years,  and  has  nevw  lost  faith  in  its 
ultimate  success  for  a  modem  and  progres- 
sive immigration  and  naturalization  law. 
HJl.  7700  and  S.  532  Introduced  in  the  88th 
session  of  Congress  looked  like  a  success  and 
a  breakthrough  appeared  at  hand  in  the 
middle  of  1964.  This  legislation  has  had 
the  support  of  our  last  four  Presidents,  from 
Mr.  Tniman  to  Mr.  Johnson,  our  present 
Chief  Executive. 

A  short  time  ago.  Senator  Robebt  Ken- 
NZDT  said  of  his  late  brother,  our  Inunortal 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  on  eve  of  pub- 
lishing his  book,  "A  Nation  of  Immigrants," 
that  "I  know  of  no  caiise  which  President 
Kennedy  championed  more  warmly  than 
improvement  of  our  immigration  policies." 

President  Johnson's  forttiright  message  on 
inunlgration  reform  revives  an  issue  that 
shoxUd  trouble  the  American  conscience.  I 
believe  the  true  story  of  the  status  of  immi- 
gration in  America  today  Is  set  forth  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  January  14,  1965,  in  a 
beautifiil  editorial  as  follows: 

"I  LJFT  MT  LAMP 

"President  Johnson's  forthright  message 
on  Immigration  reform  revives  an  Issue  that 
should  trouble  the  American  conscience. 

"Since  1924  the  United  States  has  rigged 
admission  to  this  country  on  a  racist  basis. 
The  "Nordic"  countries  of  northwestern 
E^urope  have  large  immigration  quotas,  while 
the  Slavic  and  Latin  countries  of  eastern 
and  southern  Europe  have  tiny  quotas.  This 
is  the  so-called  national  origins  quota 
system  designed  to  preserve  the  racial  bal- 
ance and  implicitly  the  racial  "purity" — then 
thought  to  exist  in  this  country.  The  quota 
system  was  one  ugly  fruit  of  two  genera- 
tions of  propaganda  about  race  in  Europe 
and  America. 

"Sharply  improved  scholarship  in  ethnic 
history  and  in  anthropology  in  recent  dec- 
ades should  have  had  a  chastening  effect. 
But  when  Congress  last  confronted  this 
problem,  it  flunked  the  test.  The  McCar-' 
ran- Walter  Immigration  Act  of  1952,  which 
was  passed  over  President  Truman's  veto, 
not  only  confirmed  the  racial  quota  system 
but  introduced  fresh  anomalies  and  racist 
theories  into  the  law. 

"Thxis  it  is  that  the  United  States  stands 
self-condemned  before  the  world  for  impos- 
ing severe  restraints  on  Immigration  by  men 
and  women  from  Athens  and  Rome — two  of 
the  chief  sources  of  glory  and  greatness  in 

that  Western  civilization  Americans  share 

and  defend  today.  Tlie  people  who  produced 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Demosthenes  are  lim- 
ited to  308  quota  numbers  a  year.  The  peo- 
ple of  Dante  and  Michelangelo  are  limited 
to  6,666.  In  this  fashion  the  United  States 
solemnly  counts  and  calibrates  the  poten- 
tial worth  of  all  mankind.  Is  there  not 
something  terribly  arrogant — and  also  ab- 
surd— in  this  self-righteous  national  pos- 
ture? 

"President  Johnson's  proposal  would  elim- 
inate the  racial  quota  system  and  place  ad- 
mission to  this  country  basically  on  a  first- 
come,  first-admitted  basis.  It  deserves 
enactment.  It  Is  time  to  rekindle  that  lamp 
beside  the  golden  door  and  banish  fcarever 
those  shadows  that  have  dimmed  its  bright 
flame  too  long." 

The  Johnson  administration  bill  HJt.  2580 
by  Congressman  Cklleh  and  8.  500  by  Sen- 
ators Habt  and  Clabk,  contain  proposals  es- 
sentially Introduced  by  President  Kennedy 


in  1963  with  some  minor  changes.  There 
are  a  total  of  27  Senators  appearing  as 
coeponsors. 

Aasm-ance  has  been  given  that  a  deter- 
mined effort  will  be  made  to  achieve  passage 
of  this  legislation.  In  addition  to  the  nor- 
mal procediu-es  of  moving  legislation,  much 
depends  on  the  grassroots  Bupp>ort  which 
the  legislation  will  receive  across  the  Na- 
tion. Again,  this  is  where  stable  and  sin- 
cere organizations  like  our  own  Unico  can 
do  a  great  Job.  We  must  do  our  best  "to 
clinch"  the  project  during  this  89th  session 
of  Congress.     This,  I  am  sure  we  will  do. 

Now,  a  little  background  on  the  problem 
so  that  all  may  understand  the  current 
legislation. 

The  problem :  The  present  immigration  law 
allocates  large  immigration  quotas  to  a  few 
countries  that  do  not  fully  use  them — and 
small  quotas  to  other  countries  that  need 
them  desperately.  This  inequity  occurs  be- 
cause the  law  Is  based  upon  the  unfair  na- 
tional origins  formula  which  discriminates 
against  southern  and  favors  northern  Euro- 
peans. 

The  allocations:  The  present  law  provides 
these  inunlgration  quotas:  Great  Britain, 
65,361;  Germany,  25,814;  Ireland,  17,756; 
Italy,  5,666;  Greece,  308;  Spain,  250.  How- 
ever, on  the  average,  35  percent  of  the  quotas 
allocated  armually  to  the  three  northern 
countries  are  not  used.  As  a  result,  these 
valuable  \inused  quotas  are  wasted  because 
the  law  does  not  allow  them  to  be  given  to 
the  southern  countries  that  want  and  need 
them. 

The  resvilts:  Thousands  of  families  of 
American  citizens  are  helplessly  divided  with 
little  or  no  hope  of  early  reunion.  Though 
a  few  relatives  are  admitted  yearly  to  the 
United  States,  the  backlog  of  those  waiting 
in  vain  in  other  countries  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching 200,000  in  number.  These  un- 
wanted, unfortunate  people  include  the 
parents,  spouses,  children,  brothers,  and  sis- 
ters of  ovir  fellow  Americans. 

The  reaction :  Americans  In  all  walks  of  life 
throughout  the  country,  including  Congress- 
men of  both  parties,  government  officials, 
clergjnnen  of  all  religious  faiths,  labor  lead- 
ers, and  various  nationality  and  ethnic 
groups,  have  urged  inunlgration  reform.  All 
major  relief,  welfare,  and  social  agencies  sup- 
port a  change  in  the  law.  And  every  Presi- 
dent since  Harry  S.  Truman  has  proposed 
legislation  to  humanize  our  antiquated  im- 
migration laws. 

The  outlook:  Current  administration  pro- 
posals would  replace  the  national  origins 
quota  system  with  these  new  criteria;  (1) 
The  skills  of  the  Immigrant  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  national  needs.  (2)  The  family 
relationship  between  immigrant  and  persons 
already  here.  (3)  The  priority  of  registra- 
tion or,  first  come,  first  served.  The  new 
law  would  also  provide  for  allocation  of  un- 
used quotas  to  countries  that  want  and  need 
them.  Result:  quota  immigrants  admitted 
would  increase  by  only  6,000. 

Finally,  what  Is  our  Job?  Our  task  will 
be  to  make  sure  that  our  consistent  and 
persistent  interest  is  continued  and  each 
Unico  chapter  must  do  its  share.  To  be  sure. 
OMT  target  is  passage  of  this  law  which  will 
banish,  after  5  years,  the  national  origin 
quota  system,  among  other  discriminatory 
un-American  practices. 

We  suggest  the  following  five-point  plan 
of  action  for  success : 

1.  Ask  your  local  newspapers  to  take  a 
stand  on  the  new  immigration  proposals  if 
-they  have  not  already  done  so.  Encourage 
the  news  media  (periodicals,  newspapers, 
radio  stations)  to  feature  informative  articles 
on  the  subject  as  well  as  human  interest 
stories.  Do  not  overlook  publicity  in  the 
newsletters  of  fraternal  societies,  political 
clubs,  religious  organizations,  etc.  As  Unl- 
ooans,  act  as  spearhead,  cooperator,  or  liaison. 


2.  Public  manifestations  should  be  used 
to  project  support  for  the  President's  im- 
migration reforms.  These  could  be  in  the 
form  of  rallies,  conferences,  social  gatherings 
or  fund-raising  events. 

3.  It  is  important  to  enlist  the  aid  of  otlier 
civic,  religious,  ethnic,  political,  or  social 
organizations  to  assist  in  these  endeavors 

4.  Employ  every  feasible  method  and  use 
every  opportunity  to  keep  the  issue  alive.  We 
must  not  permit  the  matter  to  sink  into 
oblivion  as  has  happened  in  the  past.  Keep 
in  touch  with  the  national  office.  Write  us 
about  your  plans,  and  let  us  know  wheiier 
we  can  be  of  help  in  any  way. 

5.  Contact  your  legislators,  and  I  ii.ean 
your  U.S.  Senators  and  U.S.  Representa lives 
(Congressmen)  by  phone,  wire,  letter  or 
in  person,  urging  robust  and  vigorous  tup- 
port  and  adoption  of  HH.  2580  and  S.  500. 
Our  elected  lawmakers  highly  evaluate  the 
interest  of  their  constituents  as  evidencea  by 
the  media  hereinbefore  outlined. 

Dated:    February  5,  1965. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  De  Fazio,  Jr., 
Chairman.  Immigration  Committi'. 


Let  Us  Know  Who  They  Are 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Thursday,  February  25.  1965 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  require  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  to  affix  to 
the  automobile  license  plates  issued  to 
foreign  diplomats  and  their  staflfs  the 
name  of  the  country  which  they  rep- 
resent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  \  cry 
clear  at  the  outset  that  this  bill  in  no 
way  compromises  the  privilege  of  diplo- 
matic immunity;  but  I  do  insist  that 
those  thoughtless  and  arrogant  foreign 
representatives  and  their  employees  wiio. 
under  the  cloak  of  diplomatic  immunity, 
have  continually  outraged  our  citizenry 
by  the  flagrant  abuse  of  this,  their  host 
country's  rules  and  ordnances — and  yet 
are  able  to  hide  behind  the  anonymity 
of  a  simply  labeled  "DPL"  license  plr.te 
which  in  no  way  identifies  the  country  of 
the  offender. 

Here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  where 
these  diplomats  should  certainly  be  on 
their  best  behavior,  we  have  countless 
and  repeated  abuses  of  our  traffic  laws: 
speeding  with  impunity,  double  and  triple 
parking,  tieing  up  traffic  by  parking  in 
no-parking  zones,  parking  in  front  of  fire 
hydrants,  and  on  and  on — ^the  worst  in- 
fractions imaginable.  And  yet,  these 
diplomatic  delinquents  go  their  merrj' 
way  fully  aware  of  their  immunity  f;om 
prosecution. 

But  the  offenders  should  not  be  im- 
mune from  public  scorn  and  they  should 
feel  the  full  weight  of  public  scrutiny 
when  they  engage  in  these  highhanded 
tactics. 

I  am  certainly  not  attempting  to  tai  all 
the  foreign  representatives  and  their  t  m- 
ployees  with  the  same  brush  but  I  want 
those  that  constantly  and  cynically  abuse 
our  hospitality  to  be  recognized:  anci  at 
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the  same  time,  I  want  those  who  recog- 
nize and  observe  our  rules  to  receive  pub- 
lic recognition  and  praise.  In  other 
words,  let  the  personal  reputation  and 
esteem  of  a  country's  mission  here  In  our 
Nation  s  Capital  rise  or  fall  on  the  way 
they  observe  or  abuse  our  hospitality. 


Flint  Journal  Salutes  SS  "Hope" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 


OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 
Mr.     MACKIE.     Mr.     Speaker,     since 
World  War  n  Americans  have  realized 
that  their  fates  are  entwined  with  the 
destinies  of  people  of  other  nations. 

Not  only  our  Government,  but  the 
(jeople  of  the  United  States  acting  out- 
side the  governmental  sphere  have  in- 
creasingly shown  a  desire  to  help  the  less 
fortunate  of  the  world. 

A  leader  in  these  people-to-people  type 
programs  has  been  Dr.  William  B.  Walsh 
and  the  organization  he  founded  7  years 
ago,  Project  Hope. 

Project  Hope,  the  principal  activity  of 
the  People-to-People  Health  Foundation, 
Inc.,  sponsors  the  voyages  of  the  white 
hospital  ship  SS  Hope. 

In  4  years  this  floating  medical  center 
has  brought  American  doctors  and  nurses 
to  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa,  where 
they  have  trained  their  counterparts  in 
the  latest  medical  skills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  success  of  this  mag- 
nificient  project  is  appropriately  saluted 
in  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Flint,  Mich., 
Journal,  and  I  wish  to  insert  the  editorial 
in  the  Record: 

SS  "Hope"  Sets  Sail  Again  as  U.S.  Good- 
Will   Symbol 
Arnold  Toynbee.  English  historian  and  au- 
thor of  such  well-known  works  as  "War  and 
Civilization,"    "A    Study    of    History,"    and 
•Civilization    on    Trial,"    several    years    ago 
wrote  m  the  New  York  Times  Sunday  maga- 
7Ane:  "The  20th  century  will  be  chiefly  re- 
membered •  •  •  as  an  age  in  which  human 
society  dared  to  think  of  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  human  race  as  a  practicable  objective." 
A  feature  of  our  social  development  which 
inidcates  that  Mr.   Toynbee's  theory  might 

become  reality  is  an  increasing  recognition 

throughout  the  world  that  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  human  race  are  interdepend- 
ent within  each  geographical  area,  and  the 
=icurity  and  welfare  of  each  area  are  de- 
pended on  the  security  and  welfare  of  the 
•.V  .^rld  as  a  whole. 

This  Is  a  concept  shared  more  and  more  by 
.1  L'reat  majority  of  people  regardless  of  their 
r.ce.  religion,  and  nationality.  And  It  indl- 
t,  Tes  that  the  field  of  health  and  rehablllta- 
t.on  offers  an  effective  approach  toward  in- 
lernational  understanding.  •  •  •  This  same 
.i.pii  of  understanding  through  the  healing 
.:•!.?  Is  being  expanded  by  Project  Hope. 
O  ily  recently  the  hospital  ship  SS  Hope  re- 
:..rned  from  South  America  and  now  is 
iu.ided  on  her  fourth  mission  of  mercy  to 
e  se  human  suffering  in  foreign  lands.  This 
cruise  will  carry  the  ship  along  the  west 
c  'ast  of  Africa.  Earlier  journeys  have  been 
to  Indonesia  and  South  Vietnam,  Peru,  and 
most  recently  to  ETcuador. 


The  former  hospital  ship  Consolation  was 
taken  from  motbballB  in  1050  and  converted 
with  private  donations  under  the  direction 
of  the  People  to  People  Health  Foundation 
Into  a  floating  medical  school. 

The  ship  carries  up  to  15  doctors,  24  nurses, 
a  dentist,  22  medical  and  dental  technicians, 
plus  supporting  personnel.  It  has  250  pa- 
tient beds,  3  operating  rooms,  a  special  room 
for  eye  surgery,  and  an  obstetrical  delivery 
room. 

The  first  aim  of  Project  Hope  is  to  teach, 
not  treat.  The  main  purpose  is  to  train  na- 
tive medical  workers  in  the  rudiments  of  pub- 
lic health  and  medical  treatment.  However, 
at  foreign  ports  of  call,  residents  are  in- 
vited aboard  for  examination  and  treatment. 
Operations  performed  run  into  the  thousands 
and  treatments  into  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. On  the  recent  trip  to  Ecuador,  500,000 
children  alone  were  immunized. 

The  venture  is  one  which  people  under- 
stand. It  is  providing  a  service  in  a  field  in 
which  everyone  speaks  the  same  language. 
Relief  of  suffering  is  something  that  peo- 
ple in  all  countries  can  see  and  feel  and 
relate. 

Not  only  does  the  search  for  good  health 
provide  a  common  denominator  among  peo- 
ple of  all  nations,  but  it  is  fundamental  to 
economic  self-sufficiency.  As  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Mayo  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  once  said  with 
great  simplicity:  "Sickness  makes  people 
poor.     Poverty  makes  people  sick." 

It  doesn't  seem  to  be  overstating  the  po- 
tential to  point  out  that  some  of  the  most 
effective  tools  in  the  world  today,  as  far  as 
international  understanding  is  concerned, 
can  be  found  in  the  field  of  health. 

In  this  field,  the  SS  Hope  is  fulfilling  its 
role  as  an  impressive  S3nnlx>l  In  the  far  cor- 
ners of  the  world  of  the  good  wUl  of  Amer- 
icans. It  is  helping  to  demonstrate  in  a 
most  practical  way  that  Imaginative  private 
foreign  aid  can  be  tremendously  effective, 
and  that  individual  Americans  are  willing 
to  finance  it. 


Whereas  the  Christian's  call  to  love  for 
and  service  of  bla  fellow  man  must  Involve 
blm  in  a  service  In  the  world:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Lutheran 
Council  (1)  register  its  general  endorsement 
of  the  objectives  of  the  VTSTA  program;  and 
(2)  encourage  qualified  Lutherans  to  give 
consideration  to  participation  in  the  VISTA 
program  as  an  opportunity  for  meaningful 
service,  and  a  fulfillment  of  their  Christian 
vocation. 


The  War  in  Vietnam— H 


Resolution  on  tiie  VISTA  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1965 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
coimtry  today  is  graced  with  a  truly 
superb  moving,  humanitarian  force,  the 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America — 
VISTA — and  it  serves  as  a  great  primary 

part  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  National  Lutheran  Council  recog- 
nized VISTA'S  contribution  to  the  do- 
mestic tranquility  of  our  Nation  at  its 
47th  annual  meeting  in  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  February  8-10,  1965,  in  a  fine  res- 
olution. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  this  outstanding  res- 
olution.   It  follows : 

Resolution  on  VISTA  Program 

Whereas  establishment  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America  (VISTA)  program  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  individuals  to  volunteer  their 
services  for  periods  of  time  to  assist  in 
specific  domestic  projects  in  connection  with 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act;   and 

Whereas  VISTA  thus  presents  creative  op- 
portunities for  citizens  of  good  will  and  com- 
petence to  serve  human  need:  and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  second  part  of  a  report  on  conditions 
in  Vietnam  by  Mr.  Lucian  C.  Warren, 
who  has  just  returned  frwn  a  10-day 
tour  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Warren  is  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  one  of  Buffalo's  leading 
newspapers,  and  part  n  of  his  report 
which  appeared  in  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on  February  22, 
1965,  follows: 

War  in  Vietnam,  II — Copter  Loss  Rated 
Light 

(Helicopters  are  a  new  and  potent  weapon 
of  warfare  being  brought  fuUy  to  bear  tor 
the  first  time  in  the  South  Vietnam  fighting. 
Lucien  C.  Warren,  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  courier-Express  who  is  taking  a 
closeup  look  at  the  southeast  Asia  war,  de- 
scribes his  visit  to  U.S.  Army  helicopter  head- 
quarters and  bis  meeting  there  with  a  west- 
em  New  York  officer.) 

(By  Lucian  C.  Warren) 

Saigon. — Some  old  military  traditions  are 
being  chopped  down  In  the  Jungle  warfare 
against  the  Communist  Vietcong. 

It  tised  to  be  that  generals  and  their  aides- 
de-camp  never  got  near  the  firing  line.  And 
for  a  number  of  years  after  World  War  n. 
the  U.S.  Army  had  to  yield  aU  major  opera- 
tions of  aircraft  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

But  that's  aU  changed  now. 

At  headquarters  of  the  U.S.  Army  Support 
Command  In  Vietnam,  the  man  In  charge, 
Maj.  Gen.  Delk  M.  Oden,  and  his  aide-de- 
camp,  Capt.  Richard  Kenyon  of  Medina,  N.Y., 
are  living  proof  that  military  traditions 
change. 

SIX    MEDALS 

Major  General  Oden  and  Captain  Kenyon 
each  lias  three  air  medals  to  his  credit  in 
recognition  of  having  flown  75  combat  mis- 
sions together  in  Vietnam. 

They  fiy  about  15  days  each  month  in  their 
role  of  helping  support  the  South  Vietna- 
mese ground  forces.  Their  command  has 
about  500  aircraft  at  their  disposal,  of  which 
300  are  Bell  Aerospace  UHl-B  helicopters. 

These  are  the  choppers  that  rush  South 
Vietnamese  troops  Into  trouble  spots  where 
the  Vietcong  may  have  the  upper  hand. 

On  the  day  the  two  men  were  interviewed 
at  U.S.  Army  Support  Command  headquar- 
ters, the  Bell  choppers  had  just  returned 
from  a  fierce  engagement  with  the  enemy. 

NOT   BAD 

Elements  of  two  South  Vietnamese  bat- 
talions were  fiown  in  to  help  resist  a  Vietcong 
attack  in  the  Phyoc  Thy  area  about  35  miles 
east  of  Saigon. 
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The  VletooBg  ihot  down  three  helicopters, 
fcilltng  one  U^.  Army  crewman  and  wounding 
eight  others. 

At  least  18  Vietcong  were  killed  during  the 
engagement  and  much  Vietcong  equipment 
captiured.  aa  compared  with  9  South  Viet- 
namese who  lost  their  lives. 

All  in  all.  the  losses  haye  been  remarkably 
light  for  the  chopper  forces  with  only  21  lost 
In  a  year  when  247.600  houn  were  flown  by 
Army  aircraft.  An  additional  five  fixed-wing 
craft  were  downed,  but  General  Oden  con- 
siders these  losses  remarkably  light. 

roa   THX   CAUSE 

He  Is  proud,  too.  of  the  fact  that  his  air- 
craft have  the  highest  availability  rate  of  any 
air  force  In  the  world. 

The  general's  strong  "right  arm"  and  co- 
pilot. Captain  Kenyon,  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Duane  Kenyon,  of  Lyndonville.  N.Y. 
His  wife,  the  former  Virginia  Mix,  lives  in 
Medina  with  their  three  small  children. 

Captain  Kenyon  was  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1957  at  the  top  of  his  class,  and 
entered  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  He  has 
found  time  to  take  2  years  in  advanced  engi- 
neering at  Princeton  and  has  seen  duty  for 
1%  years  in  Europe,  before  arriving  at  this 
hot  spot. 

"I  think  this  a  worthwhile  cause,  and  I'm 
glad  to  be  participating  La  this  war  against 
the  Vietcong  Communists,"  he  says. 
rLT  IN  aicx 

His  boss  is  satisfied  that  his  men  have  made 
a  real  contribution  to  the  Vietnamese  war 
effort.  Aside  from  flying  troops  to  the  hot 
spots,  the  choppers  fly  In  supplies  to  so-called 
pacified  areas,  where  the  non-Communist 
Vietnamese  are  struggling  to  rebuild  their 
country. 

In  one  recent  operation  of  this  kind,  the 
choppers  flew  In  supplies  of  rice  that  tempted 
the  Vietcong  to  return  and  raid  the  supplies. 
This  made  the  villagers  so  angry  that  they 
cooperated  in  telling  where  the  Vietcong 
might  be  found.  Subsequent  raids  deci- 
mated these  forces. 

POUnCAL   SRAKXS 

General  Oden  foresees  a  long  war  here  be- 
fore the  Vietcong  can  be  wiped  out  and  he 
acknowledges  the  difficulties  of  working  with 
a  people  whose  government  is  imstable  and 
politically  hnmatiire. 

"We're  willing  to  remain  here  a  long  time 
and  work  hard  at  understanding  the  Viet- 
namese. I  think  our  difficulties  will  begin  to 
evaporate  and  the  war  will  be  won,"  he  says. 

If  so.  the  work  of  the  general  and  his 
Buffalo  area  aide-de-camp  and  their  Bell- 
made  aircraft  will  have  made  a  major  contri- 
bution. 


No  Time  Limit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   XfEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  august 
body  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Westbury  Times  of  Thursday,  February 
11,  1965.  This  Long  Island  newspaper 
has  been  consistently  cited  for  excel- 
lence and  has  also  been  the  recipient  of 
many  newspaper  awards. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
No  TtME  liiMrr 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable 
chance  that  the  West  German  Government 
will  repeal  the  statute  of  limitations  on 
Nazi  war  crimes  which  is  due  to  expire  on 


May  8,  1965 — certainly  there  should  be  no 
time  limit  to  the  punishmont  of  those  who 
perpetrated  the  henlous  crimes  committed 
against  humanity  diirlng  the  Second  World 
War,  including  that  of  genocide  against  the 
Jewish  people. 

We  are  not  in  a  positron  to  demand  that 
the  Bonn  government  revise  this  statute  of 
limitations — but  since  the  crimes  themselves 
were  of  a  nature  that  revolted  and  outraged 
the  entire  world,  the  Westbury  Times  be- 
lieves It  would  be  fitting  that  a  resolution  be 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
requesting  the  West  German  Government  to 
eliminate  the  soon-to-explre  statute  in  the 
name  of  Justice  and  morality. 

In  the  event  that  Bonn  takes  no  action, 
those  Nazi  war  criminals  who  have  not  been 
indicted  or  have  had  no  Judicial  procedure 
initiated  against  them  before  May  8,  1965, 
will  be  free  of  the  threat  of  tt-ial  and  punish- 
ment. This,  as  we  view  It,  would  be  an  af- 
front to  the  millions  who  g^ve  their  lives 
to  end  this  tyranny. 


A  Key  Post  in  Able  Hands — Ellington 
Directs  Emergency  Planning 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TEMNESSES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Senate  has  confirmed  the  nomi- 
nation of  former  Governor  Buford  El- 
lington, of  Tennessee,  as  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  a  key  sen- 
sitive post  to  which  he  was  recently 
appointed  by  President  Johnson.  As  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ing, Governor  Ellington  also  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Security  Council. 

In  selecting  Governor  Ellington  for 
this  post,  the  President  has  wisely  chosen 
to  place  this  important  position  in  able 
hands. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Nashville  Ban- 
ner of  February  20.  1965.  foUows: 
A  KzT   Job  in  Able  Hands 

Men  who  do  not  feel  they  know  all  the  An- 
swers are  poesessed  of  the  willingness  to 
search  for  them— such  is  the  caliber  of  stew- 
ards needed  in  positions  of  great  responsi- 
bility. In  picking  former  Qov.  Buford  El- 
lington as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  President  Johnson  was  selecting 
that  kind  of  man.  He  put  that  Important 
Job  In  able  hands. 

Swift  approval  by  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  confirmation  yesterday 
by  the  Senate,  attested  to  the  faith  of  Con- 
gress In  Mr.  Kllington's  capacity  for  this  as- 
signment. The  swearing-in  scheduled  for 
today  will  launch  him  upon  a  task  whose 
magnitude  requires — in  the  national  Inter- 
est— a  personal  ability  of  corresponding  di- 
mensions. 

Buford  Ellington's  experience  is  In  admin- 
istrative endeavor,  the  organizing  and  co- 
ordinating of  effort  to  accomplish  construc- 
tive purpose.  With  a  Job  to  do,  he  does  it 
with  the  minimimi  of  lost  motion. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  a  staff 
arm  of  the  President.  Its  Director  advises 
the  Chief  Executive  on  the  nxjbillzatlon  and 
management  of  the  Nation's  resources  in  the 
Interest  of  national  security.  By  law  he  Is 
a  member  of  the  National  Security  CounclL 
in  wartime  the  OEP  would  be  the  nucleus 


of  an  overall  resoxirce  control  agency.  Iq 
peacetime.  Its  task  relates  to  the  husbanding 
of  strategic  materials,  and  the  coordination 
of  Federal  and  State  effort  In  coping  with 
major  disasters. 

It  la  a  big  responsibility  requiring  the  best 
administrator  obtainable.  In  Buford  Elling- 
ton, it  has  that  best;  and  Washington  has 
officially  taken  note  of  that  fact. 

Again,  congratulations. 


Economic  Benefits  From  Oceanographic 
Research 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  ICASSACHtrSKITS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1965 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  documents  issued  by  a 
government  agency  in  many  months  is 
the  special  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Oceanography  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences — National  Research  Coun- 
cil, "Economic  Benefits  PYom  Oceano- 
graphic  Research." 

The  committee — NASCO — ^headed  by 
Dr.  Milner  Schaefer,  has  made  a  detailed 
and  thoughtful  evaluation  of  future  eco- 
nomic benefits  that  could  result  from 
oceanographic  research,  and  compares 
these  benefits  with  the  cost  of  doing  the 
research.  During  its  year  of  study  tlie 
committee  recognized,  of  course,  that  re- 
search deriving  from  scientific  break- 
throughs and  revolutionary  technical  in- 
novations cannot  be  forecast.  Similarly, 
dollar  values  could  not  be  placed  on 
oceanographic  requirements  for  national 
defense,  or  the  benefits,  which  are  tni'.y 
incalculable.  We  need  only  consider  the 
strategic  drop  Polaris  has  given  us  in  the 
nuclear  arms  race  to  understand  the 
life-and-death  importance  of  our  na- 
tional efforts  in  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  "hydraspace"  or  "innerspace." 

We  have  devoted  only  a  minor  fraction 
of  our  Federal  research  dollar  to  th.e 
marine  sciences,  but  Federal  support  of 
this  area  of  research,  fortunately,  has 
increased  substantially  in  the  past  few- 
years — from  $24  million  in  fiscal  year 
1958  to  $124  mUUon  In  1963. 

Can  we  justify  this  rapid  growth  of 
appropriations?  Dr.  Schaefer's  Commit- 
tee answers  with  an  emphatic  "Yes" 
The  fact  is,  we  cannot  afford  not  to  de- 
vote greater  attention  to  this  final  but 
most  promising  frontier  on  our  hungry 
and  troubled  planet. 

The  committee's  report  conservatively 
estimates  that  a  continuing  national  in- 
vestment in  oceanography  of  approxi- 
mately $165  million  a  year — not  counting 
defense  expenditures — "will  be  an  essen- 
tial component  in  bringing  about  savings 
of  nearly  $3  billion  a  year,  plus  added 
annual  production  worth  almost  as 
much." 

In  other  words,  in  a  period  of  10  to  15 
years,  with  reasonable  Federal  support, 
we  can  anticipate  an  annual  yield  in  re- 
turn of  about  $6  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  will  be  devoting 
considerable  attention  to  our  national 
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oceanographic  program  this  session.  In- 
cluding several  proposals  designed  to  co- 
ordinate or  accelerate  this  effort.  I 
therefore  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  for  their  consideration,  an 
editorial  on  this  encouraging  report  by 
the  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times  of 
Hyannis,  Mass.: 

Wotru)  Do  Well 

Were  it  not  for  the  oceanographic  advances 
already  made  at  Woods  Hole  and  similar  cen- 
Urs  of  the  science,  some  of  the  things  en- 
visaged by  experts  in  the  field  would  seem  to 
hae  a  tinge  of  science  Action. 

The  Committee  on  Oceanography  of  the 
N.itional  Academy  of  Sciences  has  been  plug- 
ging for  a  national  commitment  to  spend 
$165  million  a  year  on  developing  means  of 
exploiting  the  seas. 

Oceanographic  experts  envision  such 
things  as  undersea  animal  husbandry  and 
remarkable  new  methods  of  fishing  (by 
Cleans  of  electric  currents,  for  example, 
which  would  herd  fish  into  a  funnel  attached 
to  a  processing  ship).  They  foresee  sub- 
marine freight  and  passenger  travel,  under- 
sea nilnlng  on  a  large  scale,  even  the  crea- 
tion of  ocean  ship  cities  In  the  most  pro- 
ductive waters. 

Some  of  this  Is  what  has  the  ring  of  sci- 
ence fiction,  until  one  recalls  that  moon 
i:>r.ots  and  other  developments  make  this  an 
era  in  which  science  Is  catching  up  with 
science  fiction.  The  truth  is  that  what  the 
oceanographers  are  proposing — that  is, 
6tepped-up  oceanic  research  and  develop- 
ment— makes  excellent  practical  sense. 

This  point  is  underscored  by  their  esti- 
mate that  annual  investment  of  the  $165 
million  they  ask  will  soon  bring  an  enor- 
mously greater  return.  The  figure  they  speak 
of — an  annual  yield  of  $6  billion  within 
10  to  15  years — may  sound  like  exaggeration, 
but  even  a  fraction  of  that  would  Jvistify 
the  magnitude  of  investment  proposed. 

Morever,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ebtlmated  jrleld  is  not  much  of  an  exaggera- 
tion if  any  at  all.  We  are  still  In  the  hunt- 
Ir.g  stage  In  getting  food  from  the  sea.  It  is 
1  "sely  that  sjrstematic  breeding,  feeding,  and 
hurvestlng  of  fish  would  in  itself  bring  a 
heavy  return  on  the  investment.  Congress 
would  do  well  to  act  on  the  advice  of  the 
ocoanographers  and  appropriate  the  neces- 
f-;iry  funds. 


Cigarette  Smoking  Caused  2,500  Deaths 


to  dull  community  understanding  of  tti« 
risks  involved  In  smoking  cigarettes,"  Dr. 
James  said.  "The  only  safe  and  effective 
action  is  to  stop  smoking." 

While  he  opposes  the  banning  of  cigarettes 
as  impractical  and  reminiscent  of  the  pro- 
hibition era.  Dr.  James  does  advocate  the 
printing  of  a  warning  label  on  all  cigarette 
packages. 

"The  public  has  the  right  to  be  warned 
about  the  threat  to  health  Involved  in  smok- 
ing cigarettes,"  Dr.  James  said. 

Declaring  that  cigarette  mEinufacturers 
should  not  be  allowed  to  suggest  in  their  ad- 
vertising that  one  cigarette  is  safer  than 
another,  he  said:  "Once  cigarette  manufac- 
turers are  allowed  to  Imply  that  some  cig- 
arettes are  less  harmful  than  others,  any 
battle  waged  by  health  authorities  Is  auto- 
matically lost." 

"There  Is  no  evidence,"  Dr.  James  con- 
tinued, "that  filters,  whatever  their  content 
and  length,  have  any  effect  whatever  on  cejr- 
clnogenlcity,  cancer-producing  ability." 

Since  it  Is  much  easier  to  keep  people  from 
starting  a  bad  habit  than  It  is  to  cure  them 
of  it  once  it  is  started.  Dr.  James  emphasized 
the  impxartance  of  educating  the  young. 
"Antlsmoklng  education  directed  at  yoiuig 
people  is  of  the  highest  Importance,"  he  said. 

Dr.  James  concluded  by  pointing  out  that 
"in  the  last  three  decades,  there  has  been 
a  rapid  rise  In  deaths  from  diseases  associ- 
ated with  cigarette  smoking.  Unchecked, 
these  diseases  represent  a  continuing  threat 
to  the  health  of  our  commimlty." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16, 1965 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  v?ish 
to  include  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  East  Side  News,  a  publication  with 
wide  distribution  in  my  congressional 
district,  which  quotes  the  statement  of 
Dr.  George  James,  commissioner  of 
health  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  con- 
nection with  cigarette  smoking: 
He.\lth  Commissioner  Says:  "Cigarette 
Smoking  Caused  2,500  Deaths" 

"Cigarette  smoking  was  responsible  for  the 
death  of  some  2,500  New  Yorkers  from  lung 
c.;ncer,  cancer  of  the  larynx,  chronic  bron- 
caitls,  emphysema,  and  other  diseases  during 
l'-'64,"  Dr.  George  James,  commissioner  of 
health,  told  East  Side  News  today. 

"The  hope  that  some  pill  or  filter  would 
rr.-.ke  smoking  safe  should    not   be   allowed 


President  Johnson's  Position 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  is  being  constantly  lambasted 
by  the  propaganda  agencies  of  the  inter- 
national Communist  gangsters  in  Mos- 
cow, Hanoi,  and  Peiping.  President 
Johnson  is  for  standing  firm  in  South 
Vietnam  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  freedom  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

It  is  imbelievable  to  see  prominent 
Americans  join  Kosygin,  Chou  En-lai, 
Mao  Tse-tung,  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  de- 
manding that  the  United  States  with- 
draw from  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  from  the 
Washington  report  of  the  American 
Security  Council  on  February  3: 

PREsmsNT  Johnson's  Position 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  answered  this  question.  Said 
the  President:  "We  are  there,  first,  because 
a  friendly  nation  has  asked  us  to  help  against 
Communist  aggression.  Ten  years  ago  our 
President  pledged  our  help.  Three  Presi- 
dents have  supported  that  pledge.  We  will 
no';  break  it.  Second,  our  own  security  is 
tied  to  the  peace  of  Asia.  Twice  in  one 
generation  we  have  had  to  fight  against  ag- 
gression in  the  Par  East.  To  ignore  aggres- 
sion now  would  only  increase  the  danger  of 
a  larger  war." 

Both  Radio  Moscow  and  the  Communist 
North  Vietnam  Radio  Hanoi  have  com- 
mented somewhat  impudently  on  the  Presi- 
dent's speech.  Said  Radio  Moscow  on  Jan- 
uary 7:  "Once  again  he  repeated  the  worn- 
out  lines   that   American   Armed  Forces   are 


in  South  Vietnam  to  give  "help'  and  safegtiard 
U.S.  security  in  South  Vietnam."  And 
Radio  Hanoi  on  January  9  said :  "In  his  state 
of  the  Union  address  to  the  UJS.  Congress 
on  January  1,  Johnson  once  again  disclosed 
U.S.  stubbornness  in  continuing  its  aggres- 
sive plot  in  South  Vietnam.  Johnson 
brazenly  stated  that  the  United  States  would 
stay  In  South  Vietnam." 

But  President  Johnson's  words  are  not 
worn  out.  His  words  reflect  the  verdict  of 
h.lstory  on  the  policy  of  appeasement.  A 
firm  policy  in  Vietnam  today  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  avoiding  a  general  war  to- 
morrow. How  much  might  not  have  Eng- 
land, and  the  world,  been  spared  had  the 
appeasers  of  the  1930's  listened  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Sir  Winston  Churchill.  Militarily, 
Commiuiist  China  is  still  a  paper  tlgei — less 
powerful  than  Hitler's  Nazis  in  the  early 
1930's.  Today  Communist  China's  chal- 
lenge in  the  Pacific  can  be  met  without  ex- 
cessive risk.  But  the  perU  to  freedom  in 
the  Pacific  will  continue  to  rise  with  each 
year  if  we  refuse  to  face  up  to  this  challenge. 


Cleanap  Time 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sena- 
tor Gaylord  fJELsoN  discusscd  the  pollu- 
tion crisis  in  a  recent  speech  to  the  Wis- 
consin State  Bar  Association.  As  Sena- 
tor and  as  Govemor  of  Wisconsin  for 
two  terms,  Gaylord  Nelson  has  been  an 
ardent  advocate  of  sound  conservation 
measures,  especially  legislation  to  clean 
up  our  polluted  rivers  and  lakes. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  excellent  editorial 
In  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  February 
22,  1965.     The  article  follows: 
Cleanup  Time 

Senator  Nelson  did  an  effective  Job  of 
sounding  the  alarm  about  the  pollution  cri- 
sis in  his  speech  on  "America's  Last  Chance" 
at  the  midwinter  meeting  of  the  State  Bar 
of  Wisconsin. 

Enumerating  some  of  our  major  crimes  of 
defilement.  Nelson  says  we  have  destroyed 
our  rivers,  plundered  our  forests,  strip  mined 
mountains,  overpopulated  and  overdeveloped 
our  public  parks,  bulldozed  away  most  of 
the  green  spots  and  open  spaces  In  our  cities, 
pushed  heavy  Industry  into  the  last  sanc- 
tums of  natural  beauty,  blighted  the  land- 
scape with  Junk  yards,  dammed  our  trout 
streams,  filled  in  our  swamps,  poisoned  our 
birds,  and  suffocated  our  fish. 

"a  ditll,  gray  tide  sweeps  in" 

That's  plenty,  but  it's  not  all.  "A  dull, 
gray  tide  of  pollution  is  moving  through  our 
Great  Lakes,  following  the  path  of  human 
progress,"  Nelson  warns.  "This  has  beenjfo- 
ing  on  for  more  than  50  years,  with  mount- 
ing seriousness,  but  we  paid  Uttle  attention 
because  we  thought  these  lakes  were  so 
vast  that  even  Americans  could  not  destroy 
them.  Now  we  are  finding  out  otherwise.  It 
turns  out  that  the  lakes  are  even  more 
likely  to  be  permanently  ruined  than  the 
rivers,  because  they  cannot  purge  them- 
selves of  pollutants  as  rivers  can  in  time  of 
high  water   runoff." 

For  those  who  may  be  Inclined  to  dismiss 
all  this  as  exaggerations.  Nelson  details  the 
amount  of  pollution  that  already  afflicts  Lake 
Brie  and   the  amount  that   is   beginning  to 
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turn  Lake  Michigan  into  a  combined  cess- 
jMXd  and  chemical  tank. 

Nor  can  his  remarks  be  dismissed  as  scare 
talk.  It  Ls  that,  but  the  public  needs  to  be 
frightened  so  that  it  will  be  aroused  to  act 
before  it  is  too  late.  "This,"  Nelson  warns, 
"may  be  our  last  chance." 

L.B.J.   BOOSTS    CONSERVATION 

Tlie  "this"  Nelson  referred  to  was  what 
he  calls  "a  great  new  surge  of  interest  in  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources"  which 
was  given  a  mighty  boost  by  President  John- 
son's message  to  the  Ckjngress  on  natural 
beauty.  Nelson  quotes  the  Preeident's  words 
about  making  a  "massive  effort  to  save  the 
countryside  as  a  green  legacy  for  tomor- 
row." To  stop  further  pollution,  not  to 
mention  correcting  the  defilement  that  al- 
ready has  been  done,  will  indeed  take  ef- 
forts that  are  massive. 

We  have  an  Illustration  of  the  enormous 
dimensions  of  the  problem  in  our  own  front 
yard.  In  Milwaukee,  300,000  persons  are 
served  by  storm  and  sanitary  sewers  which 
are  interconnected.  I>urlng  heavy  rains,  252 
sewer  outfalls  of  the  Intercepting  sewers  dis- 
charge raw  sewage  into  the  Milwaukee, 
Menomonee.  and  Klnnlcklnnic  Rivers,  which 
flow  into  the  harbor  and  then  Into  Lake 
Michigan.  The  Milwaukee  sewage  treatment 
plant  .also  bypasses  sewage  directly  Into  the 
Milwaukee  River  during  heavy  runoff.  An- 
other combined  storm  and  sanitary  sewer 
discharges  directly  Into  Lake  Michigan  dur- 
ing heavy  runoff. 

Correcting  this  situation  will  be  enormous- 
ly expensive.  But  we  can't  afford  not  to 
correct  it. 


Crisis  in  the  Milling  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
10-State  grain  and  grain  products  freight 
committee  was  organized  with  James  A. 
McCain,  Kansas  State  University,  as 
chairman.  Today  this  group  met  in  the 
caucus  room  In  the  Old  Senate  OflBce 
Building  to  discuss  the  serious  problem 
confronting  the  milling  industi-y  in  the 
Great  Plains  area. 

The  gi-avity  of  the  situation  was  graph- 
ically illustrated  by  the  presence  of  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey,  Gov.  Wil- 
liam Avery  of  Kansas,  a  large  number  of 
U.S.  Senators  and  U.S.  Representatives, 
as  well  as  a  great  number  of  persons  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  interested  in  the 
problems  faced  by  the  milling  industry. 

One  of  the  speakers  was  J.  H.  Dean, 
general  manager  of  the  Fanners  Co- 
operative Commission  Co.  of  Hutchinson. 
Kans..  and  I  feel  certain  his  statement 
will  be  of  interest  to  everyone  concerned. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 
St.\tement  of  J.  H.  Dean,  at  the  10-State 

Transportation  Conference,  Washington 

D.C.,  February  25,  1965 

I  would   like  to  take  a  moment  to  identify 

the  organization  I  represent.  As  has  been 
stated.  I  am  the  general  manager  of  the 
Farmers  Cooperative  Commission  Co.  of 
Hutchinson.  Kans.  This  organization  is 
owned  by  some  50,000  grain  producers  of 
Kansas  engaged  in  the  production  of  wheat 
and  feed  grain  and  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
organization  to  represent  these  producers  in 


matters  relating  to  the  marketing  of  their 
grain. 

There  is  probably  no  ono  single  item  of 
greater  importance  to  wheat  producers  than 
the  transportation  jxrovlded  for  the  move- 
ment of  their  product  to  its  final  market. 
This  is  why  I  am  here  today  to  speak  in  be- 
half of  those  producers  we  represent.  During 
the  past  15  years,  our  organiz»tlon  has  mark- 
eted for  our  members  approximately  one-half 
billion  bushels  of  wheat.  la  view  of  recent 
Government  efforts  to  direct  the  flow  of 
grain  through  normal  free  markets,  we  can 
reasonably  expect  this  volume  to  reach  1 
billion  bushels  in  another  15  years. 

We  all  know  and  can  state  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  the  mill  market  is  con- 
sistently the  highest  priced  market  of  any 
available  to  us.  This  means  that  when  we 
market  our  grain  through  the  milling  In- 
dustry, more  dollars  go  into  the  pockets  of 
the  producers.  We  also  know  that  when- 
ever we  move  the  milling  industry  farther 
away  from  the  area  of  production,  we,  like- 
wise, move  the  industry  away  from  us  as  a 
market  for  over  50  percent  of  our  produc- 
tion. 

Down  through  the  years  as  general  condi- 
tions have  dictated  the  fluctuation  of  freight 
rates  both  upward  and  downward,  the  rates 
for  both  wheat  and  flour  have  remained  on 
a  parity.  The  milling  industry  with  vast  in- 
vestments in  milling  facilities  have  estab- 
lished their  plants  under  a  freight  rate 
structure  of  this  kind  and  it  has  proven  it- 
self to  serve  both  the  producer  and  consumer 
quite  well.  Our  concern,  then,  is  what  we 
can  expect  \\.ill  take  place  if  legislation  is 
pa.s.'sed  to  deregulate  the  railroads  and  open 
the  whole  area  of  transportation  to  an  un- 
regulated and  highly  competitive  situation. 
I  am  sure  most  of  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
if  rate  regulations  are  removed,  railroads 
will  be  forced  by  the  competition  that  would 
develop  to  establish  a  rate  structtire  with 
no  regard  to  parity  between  products  or  the 
industries  they  serve. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  some  of  the  pro- 
posals made  by  some  railroads  in  recent 
months  to  realize  that  withodit  some  degree 
of  proper  regulation,  we  would  face  the 
rankest  kind  of  discrimination.  Some  of 
these  proposals  provide  for  the  basing  of 
their  rates  on  volume  shipped,  ownership  of 
railroad  equipment  by  the  shipper  and  the 
elimination  of  service  in  transit  which  has 
proven  to  be  so  important  in  the  marketing 
and  processing  of  wheat.  What  chance  would 
a  small  shipper  have  in  this  kind  of  a  rate 
structure?  I  am  sure  we  all  recognize  that 
the  handling  margin  on  grain  percentage- 
wise is  the  thinnest  of  any  commodity  mov- 
ing in  conunerce  today.  There  simply  is  no 
margin  on  which  any  shipper  might  ab-sorb 
any  portion  of  a  freight  differential  to  keep 
him  in  a  competitive  position. 

We  don't  want  to  create  a  situation  that 
would  ultimately  eliminate  the  smaller  busi- 
nessman from  the  scene  of  grain  marketing 
and  processing,  thus  leaving  these  entire 
operations  solely  to  the  field  of  "big  busi- 
ness." All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  impact 
on  producers  should  this  happen 

One  other  point  worthy  of  mention  is  the 
trend  in  consideration  of  mergers  of  some 
of  the  major  railroad  lines.  I  don't  think 
anyone  would  be  hard  pressed  to  realize  what 
would  take  place  if  we  were  to  move  into 
a  situation  of  fewer  and  larger  railroad  com- 
panies with  less  and  less  regulation.  Public 
liiterest  must  be  paramount  to  prevent  lo.ss 
of  hidustry  in  rural  America. 

Over  tlie  years,  we  have  had  stable  markets 

through  which  we  have  been  able  to  market 

our  grain.  The  farmer  could  go  to  his  local 
market  any  day  with  a  single  truck  load  of 
grain  or  as  large  a  volume  as  he  wished  and 
he  was  reasonably  certain  of  the  price  he 
would  receive  for  that  grain.  He  has  had 
access  to  daily  market  quotations  through 
his   daily   paper,  his  radio   or  his   TV.     All 


of  this  has  been  possible  because  the  grrun 
merchant  has  had  stable  freight  rates  on 
which  he  could  rely  to  move  the  grain  he 
purchased  from  day  to  day  regardless  of  ti;e 
volume.  This  kind  of  a  marketing  system 
is  Important  to  farmers  and  it  Is  my  hope  we 
win  not  make  some  unwise  moves  to  destroy 
It. 

The  answer  to  the  above  problems  is  not 
the  deregulation  of  the  railroads  but  rather 
a  regulation  of  all  modes  of  transportation  ^o 
that  they  will  all  be  operating  under  the 
same  rules.  If  this  is  done,  we  can  build  a 
stable  and  strong  transportation  system  in 
this  country  encompassing  all  modes.  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  important  to  agricultural  pro- 
ducers, our  national  defense  and  the  general 
economic  welfare  of  our  country. 

In  summary,  It  Is  the  opinion  of  our  or- 
ganization that  the  best  Interests  of  farmers 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  Great  Plants 
region  would  be  served  by: 

1.  Maintaining  the  historical  relationship 
of  parity  in  freight  rates  for  wheat  and  wheat 
products. 

2.  Protect  the  stability  of  our  markets  so 
important  to  farmers  by  maintaining  proper 
regulations  over  grain  rates  by  the  rail  cr.r- 
riers. 

3.  Provide  proper  legislation  for  regulation 
of  all  modes  of  transportation  in  the  movt- 
ment  of  grain,  thereby  providing  equal  op- 
portunity to  all  carriers.  Any  such  regula- 
tion should  Include  a  clearly  defined  exemp- 
tion for  the  movement  of  grain  from  the  farm 
to  the  first  market  by  the  producers. 


The  "E"  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  President's 
"E"  Award  for  excellence  in  exporting 
is  being  presented  this  afternoon  to 
Clupak,  Inc.,  a  worldwide  licensing  and 
research  organization  with  headquar- 
ters in  New  York  City. 

As  you  know,  the  President's  "E' 
Award  for  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  increase  of  world  trade  was  estab- 
lished by  Executive  order  in  December 
1961.  Clupak,  Inc.,  is  the  first  licensinR 
organization  to  receive  this  great  honor. 

Clupak,  which  licenses  its  patents  and 
trademarks  for  the  production  of  Cl'.i- 
pak  extensible  paper  to  mills  and  papr  r 
machinery  manufacturers  throughout 
the  world,  conducts  its  worldwide  acti\  i- 
ties  with  no  great  outlay  of  American 
dollars  in  foreign  countries. 

The  citation  accompanying  the  'E ' 
pennant  given  to  Clupak.  Inc.,  state.^: 

Clupak.  Inc.,  has  successfully  penetrated 
world  markets  with  Clupak  extensible  paper 
In  concltiding  licensing  arrangements  lr>r 
foreign  production,  the  company  surmountoc! 

Skepticism  and  legal  obstacles,  demonstrated 

perseverance,    product    superiority,    and    tr.e 
value  of  cooperative  research. 

These  determined  efforts  to  effectively  pro- 
mote Clupak  extensible  paper  to  the  paptr 
industry  of  the  world  reflect  credit  on  man- 
agement, employees,  and  the  American  free 
enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  noted,  too. 
that  Clupak  licenses,  in  all  cases,  call  for 
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royalty  payments  In  UjS.  funds — thus 
furthering  the  objectives  of  America's 
exfjort  expansion  program. 

As  a  case  in  point,  it  is  estimated  that 
if  the  Clupak  extensible  psLper  now  made 
every  year  in  foreign  countries  were 
made  in  papermills  built  with  American 
capital — instead  of  under  license  from 
Clupak,  Inc. — it  would  have  required  an 
expenditure  of  $50  to  $75  million  for 
plant  facilities  alone. 

This  procedure  is  In  line  with  recent 
call  by  President  Johnson  for  American 
businessmen  "to  limit  their  direct  in- 
vestments abroad,  their  deposits  In  for- 
eign banks,  and  their  holdings  of  finan- 
cial assets." 

Clupak,  Inc.,  currently  has  44  licensees 
producing  Clupak  extensible  paper  in  the 
United  States  and  15  foreign  covmtries 
In  Europe,  Africa,  South  America,  and 
Asia. 

Licensees  of  Clupak,  Inc.,  serve  world- 
wide markets  from  Argentina,  Canada, 
Chile.  China  (Taiwan),  Colombia.  Eng- 
land, Finland,  France,  Germany,  Japan, 
Norway.  Peru,  South  Africa,  Sweden,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

Clupak  extensible  paper,  an  uncreped 
kraft  with  built-in  stretch  and  extraor- 
dinary toughness,  is  used  widely 
throughout  the  world  for  multiwall  bags 
and  for  industrial  wrapping  paper. 

Clupak.  Inc.,  is  owned  jointly  by  Clu- 
ett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia Pulp  &  Paper. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  the  presenta- 
tion of  an  "E"  Award  to  this  outstanding 


company. 


The  War  in  Vietnam— III 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

OP  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  DULSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  wish  to  include  the 
third  installment  of  the  report  by  Mr. 
Lucian  C.  Warren,  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Buffalo  Courier-Ex- 
press, on  his  recent  trip  to  Vietnam. 

Part  m,  which  appeared  in  the  Buf- 
falo Courier-Express,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on 
February  23, 1965.  follows: 
The  War  in  ■Vietnam,  HI — Disaster  Strikes 
AT  Qtji  Nhon  Base 

(Death  can  come  swiftly  and  unexpectedly 
in  the  picturesque  country  of  South  Viet- 
nam— and  it  has  been  coming  to  an  Increas- 
ing nimiber  of  Americans  there.  Here,  Lu- 
cian C.  Warren.  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Courier-Express,  describes  a  brief  trip 
u-i  the  U.S.  alrbase  at  Qui  Nhon,  a  pretty 
C' astal  town  where  only  a  few  hours  later 
Rf'd  guerrillas  destroyed  an  American  bar- 
r;cks  and   brought  deatb  to  many   GI's.) 

(By  Lucian  C.  Warren) 
Dananc,  South  Vietnam. — It  had  been  an 

uneventful,  if  a  bit  uncomfortable,  flight 

frnm  Saigon  to  this  war-torn  nation's  second 

largest  city.  Just  south  of  the  border  with 
C>..mmunl6t  North  Vietnam. 

I  rode  In  a  lumbering  C-123  "Flying  Box- 
car," perhaps  the  Air  Force's  most  reliabla 
transport  plane. 


A  public  address  system  Is  unknown  to  the 
C-123,  probably  t)ecause  the  roar  of  the  en- 
gines In  Its  non -sound-proofed  fuselage  Is  so 
loud  that  It  wouldn't  serve  any  useful  pur- 
pose. 

SISN8 

Instead,  the  navigator  manipulated  a  sim- 
ple sign  on  approaches  to  and  takeoffs  from 
landing  fields. 

"Cam  hut  thuoc — ^No  smoking."  proclaimed 
the  sign  during  the  takeoff  and  landing  pe- 
riod. While  in  flight,  the  sign  was  ttimed 
over  to  read:  "Cam  hut  hut  thuoc — Smok- 
ing permitted." 

There  was  no  accompanying  sign  about  fas- 
tening seat  t)elts,  as  the  Air  Force  assumed 
that  even  the  most  stupid  would  know  when 
to  strap  himself  In. 

A  couple  of  dozen  passengers  on  assorted 
war  missions  made  the  milk  run  with  me  on 
'the  afternoon's  flight  from  Saigon  to  Panang. 
They  sat  In  bucket  seats  facing  each  other. 
whUe  In  the  rear  was  cargo  and  mall. 

TALK 

A  C-123  does  not  provide  reading  lights,  but 
a  few  attempted  to  read  paperbacks  with. 
Ught  filtering  In  through  small  windows. 
Most  took  the  opportunity  to  seize  40  winks. 

I  attempted  some  conversation  with  my 
bucket  seat  mates,  but  shouting  a  conversa- 
tion is  not  the  easiest  way  to  communicate. 

I  did  learn  that  the  man  on  my  right,  a 
North  Carolinian,  had  Just  begrun  his  year's 
tour  of  duty  with  the  Army  and  was  not  at 
all  enchanted  with  the  prospect. 

"I  wouldn't  care  so  much,"  he  said,  "if 
1  had  a  decent  place  to  live.  The  Army 
tries  hard,  but  the  acconunodatlons  arent 
the  greatest." 

WATSTOPS 

The  Salgon-Danang  milk  nm  provided  for 
three  intermediate  stops  on  its  5-hour 
400-mlle  run  north  along  South  Vietnam's 
coastline. 

Natrong  was  the  first  stop.  This,  In  more 
peaceful  times,  is  South  Vietnam's  resort 
area.  Here,  Madame  Nhu  had  a  palatial 
Rlvlera-type  home.  Since  the  assassination 
of  her  brother-in-law.  President  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem,  she  has  been  living  In  forced  exile 
abroad. 

But  her  home  was  not  visible  from  the 
makeshift  airport  the  Air  Force  had  con- 
structed. There  wasnt  even  a  snack  bar 
around  in  which  to  while  away  the  time 
while  the  C-123  unloaded  and  loaded  cargo. 

QUI    NHON 

At  the  next  stop  the  accommodations  were 
better.  "The  USAP  welcomes  you  to  Qui 
Nhon,"  read  the  sign  on  a  small  building, 
on  the  Inside  of  which  soft  drinks  and  sand- 
wiches were  available. 

The  airport  was  not  far  from  the  ocean, 
where  waves  could  be  seen  lapping  gently  at 
the  beaches.     It  seemed  an  idyllic  spot. 

So  it  seemed  too,  to  four  Army  enlisted 
men  a  month  ago.  An  ideal  place  for  a  lit- 
tle fishing  expedition. 

The  next  day.  their  bodies  were  washed 
up  on  the  shore.  Their  hands  were  tied 
behind  their  backs  and  Vletcong  bullets  had 
riddled  their  heads. 

ALARM 

The  trip  was  soon  completed  after  the 
Qui  Nhon  stop,  and  it  wasn't  many  hours 
later  when  I  had  bedded  down  in  the  quar- 
ters of  Col.  Roy  S.  Gelger.  deputy  VS.  sen- 
ior adviser  for  the  Vietnamese  Army's  Corps 
I  in  the  Danang  area. 

A  mosquito  netting  was  all  that  separated 

the  colonel's  bed  and   mine.      Beside  his  bed 

was  an  emergency  phone. 

We  had  not  been  asleep  long,  when  tbe 
phone  rang. 

The  news  was  bad: 

The  Vletcong  had  blown  up  a  hotel  in 
which  American  enlisted  men  were  quartered. 
There  was  one  known  dead  and  27  missing. 


For  several  hours.  Colonel  Gelger's  phtme  ' 
busy  as  he  assisted  In  lining  up  engineers 
to  rescTie  men  stUl  alive,  but  bxirled.  in  tbe 
rubble. 

The  place  of  the  disaster — tbe  not  so  Idyllic 
town  of  Qui  Nhon. 


Presentation  of  ARBA  Award  by  Boyd  S. 
Oberlink,  President,  American  Road 
Boilders'  Association,  Febmary  23, 
1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25, 1965 

Mr.  BLATNIK.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  us  were  present  at  the  American 
Road  Builders'  Association  luncheon  and 
were  privileged  to  see  our  modest,  able, 
and   effective   chairman   of  the   House 
Public  Works  Committee,  Hon.  GborgkH. 
Fallon,  receive  recognition  for  his  out- 
standing contribution  to  highway  prog- 
ress.   It  is  an  honor  to  place  the  re- 
marks of  our  friend,  Mr.  Boyd  S.  Ober- 
link,  at  the  presentation  of  the  ARBA 
award  ceremony,  in  the  Record: 
Presentation  or  ARBA  Award  bt  Botd  8. 
Oberlink,      president,      American     Road 
Builders'  Association.  February  23,  1965 
One  of  the  most  agreeable  duties  of  the 
President   of    the   American    Road   Builders' 
Association  is  that  of  presenting  the  annual 
ARBA  award,  which  Is  presented  each  year 
to  a  member  of  the  association  who  has  made 
an    outstanding    contribution    to    highway 
progress. 

The  president  of  ARBA  does  not  select  the 
recipient.  The  selection  committee  is 
composed  of  the  award  winners  for  the  past 
3  years.  In  this  case,  I  think  the  selection 
committee  itself  deserves  to  be  congratulated 
for  Its  work,  for  I  can  think  of  no  one  more 
deserving  of  this  award  than  George  H. 
Fallon. 

Congressman  Fallon  was  assigned  to  the 
House  Roads  Committee  when  he  first  came 
to  Congress,  In  January  1946,  and  has  served 
the  highway  program  ever  since.  He  became 
the  first  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  in  1949.  He  is  attending  his  21st 
ARBA  convention. 

Congressman  Fallon  Is  sometimes  called 
the  father  of  the  interstate  highway  pro- 
gram.  He  does  not  call  himself  that,  be- 
cause he  is  always  more  than  willing  to  share 
the  credit  and.  certainly,  many  people  played 
parts  In  the  establishment  of  this  program. 
However,  no  single  Individual  did  more  than 
Cong^ssman  Fallon.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  bill  which  became  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1956  and  set  into  motion  the 
world's  greatest  public  works  program. 

This  one  achievement  would  be  sufflclent  to 
earn  a  place  In  the  highway  program's  hall 
of  fame,  but  Mr.  Fallon  has  continued  to 
distinguish  himself  ever  since. 

Back   In    1956,   the   Hotise   Public   Works 

Committee  formally  stated  Its  Intent  to  In- 
crease the  authorization  for  the  ABC  high- 
way program  in  annual  Increments  of  t25 

million  until  such  tlm.e  as  the  authorization 
would  reach  the  SI  billion  level.  Although 
this  was  a  reasonable  rate  of  growth — the 
necessary  rate.  In  fact,  to  keep  the  ABC  pro- 
gram In  balance  with  the  Interstate — ^the 
increases  were  never  obtained  without  over- 
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coming  formidable  opposition.  Mr.  Fallon 
not  only  worked  out  the  problem;  he  did  it 
without  incurring  animosity. 

Throughout  his  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Road  Subconunittee  he  has  fostered 
harmonious  relations  with  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  with  the  minor- 
ity members  of  the  subcommittee,  with  the 
State  highway  departments  and  with  the 
representatives  of  the  highway  Industry. 

Because  of  this  harmony,  the  legislative 
problems  associated  with  the  highway  pro- 
gram have  been  worked  out  in  an  Intelligent 
way,    in    an    atmosphere   of   understanding. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  final  enactment  of 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  several 
members  of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee made  comments  In  the  House  Cham- 
ber praising  Mr.  Fallon  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  bill  was  handled. 

I  particularly  like  the  comment  by  the 
late  Congressman  Dempsey.  of  New  Mexico, 
concerning  George  Fallon: 

"He  is  a  man  who  does  not  especially  like 
praise  and  most  certainly  does  not  seek  it," 
Congressman  Dempsey  said.  "He  is  a  very 
modest  person,  or  I  would  have  a  lot  more 
to  say  about  his  ability.  I  congratulate  him 
because  I  think  he  has  done  a  magnificent 
Job." 

These  words  of  Congressman  Dempsey  are 
as  appropriate  today  as  they  were  in   1956. 

We  could  be  more  extensive  in  our  praise, 
but  It  is  appropriate  to  say.  simply,  that 
Congressman  Fallon  has  done  a  magnificent 
job,  and  it  gives  me  a  great  personal  pleasure 
to  present  to  him,  without  further  ceremonv, 
the  ARBA  Award. 


VFW  Prize-Winning  Speech 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEC  G.  OLSON 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Minnesota  winner  in  the  annual  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  voice  of  democ- 
racy contest  is  a  student  at  Redwood 
Palls  High  School  in  my  district.  Young 
David  Harvey,  in  his  winning  speech, 
stresses  eloquently  the  importance  of  the 
individual  in  a  democracy.  But  I  am 
especially  proud  of  David.  This  boy. 
who  presented  so  well  a  philosophy  which 
is  close  to  the  heart  of  every  American 
citizen,  is  not  himself  an  American 
citizen.  David  is  a  foreign  exchange 
student  from  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  imanimous  consent 
I  place  David's  prize-winning  speech  at 
this  point  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record  : 
The  Challenge  of  Citizenship 

When  St.  Paul  was  brought  before  the 
Roman  governor,  he  used  those*  magic  words 
which  gave  him  Immunity  from  Hebrew  Jus- 
tice 'Civis  Romanus  sum." — "I  am  a  Roman 
citizen."  and  he  had  the  right  to  appeal  to 
Caesar,  which  he  did. 

Today,  as  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  one's 
citizenship  Is  a  thing  to  be  proud  of.  but  say- 
ing that  one  Is  a  citizen  of  a  country  and 
saying  that  one  practices  good  citizenship 
are  two  different  things. 

Citizenship  is  not  flagwavlng  patriotism, 
but  for  us  It  is  Identifying  ourselves  as  those 
who  are  entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  free  men.  and  sensing  the  qualities  of  our 
obligations  and  responses  to  a  community. 


Now  let  us  discover  what  the  challenge  of  one 
entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  free 
man  actually  Involves. 

Today  we  are  surrounded  by  forces  that 
threaten  to  take  away  our  fteedom.  We  all 
have  heard  of  these  over  the  media  of  com- 
munication, so  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  re- 
iterate all  the  dangers  that  face  us.  Yet  we 
are  faced  by  an  equally  dangerous  enemy 
within  that  threatens  to  take  away  our  most 
important  freedom — the  freedom  to  think  as 
we  please,  the  freedom  to  make  our  own 
decisions  and  to  act  upon  them.  All  the 
time  we  are  told  what  to  do,  what  to  buy. 
how  we  should  do  this  and  how  we  should  do 
that,  and  gradually  we  are  allowing  other 
people  to  do  our  thinking  for  us.  The  time 
will  come  when  no  longer  will  we  make  our 
own  decisions,  but  some  "big  brother"  will 
tell  us  what  to  do  and  what  to  think.  We 
will  be  told  who  is  good  and  who  is  bad.  whom 
we  shall  love  and  whom  we  shall  hate. 

Happily,  today  we  are  only  on  the  brink  of 
this  horror,  but  it  is.  nonetheless,  frighten- 
ingly  close.  What  we  need  to  do  now,  at 
this  moment,  is  to  wake  up  and  think  for 
ourselves.  When  we  do  this  we  must  not 
be  affected  by  prejudice,  be  it  racial,  political 
or  religious,  and  above  all  we  must  stick  to 
our  decisions  once  we  have  made  them.  If 
our  ideas  differ  from  those  of  the  majority, 
and  if  we  trulv  and  genuinely  believe  in 
them,  then  we  must  stick  to  them  as  the 
American  colonists  did  more  than  175  years 
ago. 

Individualism  is  a  keynote  of  our  society 
and  it  must  be  maintained  by  sustaining 
freedom  of  thought,  and  it  ie  tip  to  the  good 
citizen  to  preserve  this  freedom  as  well  as 
all  the  others.  By  upholding  these  freedoms 
when  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  be  passive,  which 
are  the  rights  of  every  perfcon,  the  citizen 
practices  good  citizenship. 

Yet  how  many  people  criticize  and  censure 
the  individualist  for  his  different  ideas;  he 
is  reviled,  insulted,  even  called  a  Communist. 

This  is  the  wrong  attitude  to  adopt  toward 
those  who  use  the  freedom  of  thought,  and 
it  is  this  that  is  challenging  us  today.  We 
mtist  accept  this  challenge — a  challenge 
which,  if  we  do  not  accept,  will  take  away 
our  freedoms.  To  practice  good  citizenship 
we  mtist  fight  for  and  preserve  our  free- 
doms— the  freedom  to  speak  as  we  please; 
the  freedom  to  worship  as  we  please;  the  free- 
dom to  live  without  having  to  worry;  and 
the  greatest  freedom  of  them  all — freedom 
to  think  as  we  wish.  Preserve  them,  for  if 
we  do  not.  then  we  do  not  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  citizenship — for  these  as  we  care- 
fully e.Kercise  them,  become  not  ours  alone, 
but  equal  rights  of  others,  strengthened  like 
links  in  a  chain.  1 


Our  Future  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
onetime  member  of  the  Riture  Farmers 
of  America,  I  have  been  long  aware  of 
the  keen  insight  such  participation  af- 
fords young  men  who  learn  the  full 
values  necessary  to  good  citizenship. 
The  role  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  in  today's  complex  world  is  in- 
creasingly more  important. 

Therefore,  I  am  genuinely  pleased  to 
call  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  ex- 


cellent editorial  in  the  Beloit,  Wis,,  Daily 
News  of  Febniary  17,  1965.  The  article 
follows : 

OuE  Future  Farmers 

Future  Farmers  of  America  Week  is  to  be 
observed  during  the  February  20-27  period 
And  this  is  one  of  those  aiuiual  events  tha, 
is  fully  worthy  of  the  attention  and  interest 
of  us  all. 

The  stated  purpose  is  "public  recognition 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  organiz;)- 
tion  in  developing  better  agriculture  and 
rural  citizenship."  The  young  people  who 
participate  are  brought  close  to  the  profound 
values  that  are  a  part  of  nature.  They  have-  i 
healthy  and  dedicated  interest  in  crops,  in 
farm  animals,  and  in  the  ever-changing  tech- 
niques which  give  our  agriculture  its  vnst 
efficiency  and  productivity  and  help  make  ns 
the  best  fed  people  In  the  world.  The  city- 
dweller  is  totally  dependent  on  the  farmer 
for  the  means  of  life  itself. 

Beyond  this,  the  Nation  faces  a  critical 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Various 
cures  are  offered,  based  on  the  home,  school?, 
and  churches.  In  addition,  those  groups 
which  work  with  youth.  In  all  manner  of 
fields,  can  do  an  essential  job  in  buildins 
character,  honor,  and  responsibility.  The 
Future  Farniers  organization  is  one  of  the 
best  of  them. 


Buffalo  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  State- 
ment on  Proposed  Head  Tax  on  Trav- 
elers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  a  statement  of  the 
Buffalo  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  concerning  a  pi^oposed  tax 
on  residents  of  the  United  States  who 
travel  abroad. 

The  statement  follows: 

Buffalo  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  Statf- 
MENT  ON   Proposed  Head  Tax  on  Travei  - 

ERS 

The  proposal  to  levy  a  head  tax  of  $100 
on  U.S.  residents  traveling  to  foreign  lands 
or  in  fact  any  further  Government  restric- 
tions affecting  the  natural  rights  of  its  citi- 
zens is  vigorously  opposed. 

Such  a  tax  not  only  would  place  an  onerous 
bturden  on  educators,  students  and  others 
having  a  limited  travel  budget  but  also 
would  add  considerably  to  the  cost  of  doing 
business  abroad.  It  would  be  a  serious  detri- 
ment to  increased  and  freer  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  friendly  nations. 

The  goodwill  now  created  by  Americ.n 
tourists  abroad  would  be  considerably  cur- 
tailed and  if  other  countries  lmp>osed  a  sim- 
ilar tax  in  retribution,  our  growing  nvunber 
of  foreign  visitors  would  bo  lessened. 

Revenues  derived  from  the  proposed  uix 
might  amount  to  somewhat  less  than  a  neg- 
Uglble  $200  million  and  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  might  be  lowered  by  a  few  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  This  amount,  com- 
pared to  the  U.S.  billions  flowing  overseas 
through  Investments.  Government  loans  and 
giveaway  programs,  would  have  very  lifle 
effect  on  the  balance-of -payments  deficit 

We  sincerely  urge  that  no  serious  consid- 
eration be  given  to  this  proposal. 
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Go  To  Hell  With  Your  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Sukarno  of  Indonesia  has  joined  a  chorus 
of  those  around  the  world  screaming 
"Yankee  Go  Home"  and  to  go  to  hell 
with  your  aid. 

Sukarno  during  the  CBS  television  pro- 
gram, "Face  the  Nation,"  on  January  31 
told  the  United  States  to  "Go  to  hell  with 
your  aid."  The  following  UPI  story  of 
the  Sukarno  interview  is  from  the  Green- 
ville News,  Greenville,  S.C,  on  February 
1  and  appeared  in  newspapers  through- 
out the  Nation: 
Indonesian    President   Sukarno    Speaking: 

Wouldn't  Mind  if  Country  Went  Red 

Washington. — Indonesian  President  Su- 
karno said  Sunday  he  would  not  mind  If  his 
country  goes  Communist. 

"I  am  not  afraid,"  he  said,  "I  tolerate 
all  Ideologies." 

He  also  praised  Communist  China  because 
"China  respects  the  freedom  to  be  free." 
He  denounced  the  United  States  because 
"you  mix  too  much  in  our  existence,"  and 
repeated  his  statement  that  Washington 
could  "go  to  hell"  with  its  foreign  aid. 

Sukarno  spoke  on  a  television  Interview 
(Face  the  Nation,"  CBS)  recorded  in 
Djakarta,  the  Indonesian  capital,  and 
monitored  here. 

He  said  he  would  not  mind  a  Communist 
t.'.keover  in  Indonesia  so  long  as  the  Reds 
did  not  "make  trouble."  He  said  he  would 
light  communism  If  it  did, 

BIGGEST  POLITICAL  PARTT 

A  questioner  noted  that  Communists  form 
the  biggest  political  party  in  Indonesia.  "It 
would  mean,  wouldn't  It,  If  that  party  con- 
trols this  cotmtry,  it  would  eventually  be- 
come Communist?"  he  asked. 

"I  said  I  don't  care  about  this  so  long  as 
they  are  not  damaging  or  making  trouble 
against  the  state,"  Sukarno  replied. 

"In  other  words,"  he  was  asked,  "If  It 
evolved  slowly  without  trouble,  it  would  be 
all  right?" 

"Of  course.    Why  not?"    Sukarno  said. 

The  Indonesian  chief  of  state  accused  the 
United  States  of  meddling  In  his  country's 
internal  affairs.  He  said  his  advice  for  im- 
proved   United    States -Indonesian    relations 

V  is:  "Leave  us  alone." 

Asked  If  the  Far  East  might  not  be  "made 
'.•>er  in  the  image  of  North  Vietnam"  if  it 

V  ere  left   alone,  Sukarno  said  he  was  not 
:  iraid  of  such  a  possibility. 

WANTS  LEFT  ALONE 

'We  Just  want  to  be  left  alone  and  you 
iiiix  too  much  in  ovu"  existence,"  he  said.  "Of 
course,  then,  some  strata  of  the  population 
p\  say,  Communist  or  go  leftist," 

He  challenged  his  questioners  to  "mention 
.1  example"  of  China  interfering  in  other  na- 
t  ons'  affairs.  He  said  he  could  not  blame 
I'eiping  for  acting  against  what  it  might 
'  nslder  outside  Interference  with  the  Viet- 
:  imese  people. 

He  was  reminded  that  American  taxpayers 
rre  sensitive  over  his  "go  to  hell"  remark 

out  VS.  aid.  "That  I  don't  know."  Su- 
i-  irno  replied,  "but  really  and  again  I  repeat 
lo  go  to  hell  with  your  aid  if  that  aid  is 
meant  to  give  us  any  strings." 


Agricnltore  and  the  Public  Interest 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF   CALXFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'TIVBS 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  there  fol- 
lows a  summary  of  the  latest  pamphlet 
by  the  Conference  on  Economic  Progress, 
headed  by  the  renowned  Leon  Keyserling, 
entitled  "Agriculture  and  the  Public  In- 
terest." This  study  attempts  to  deal  ob- 
jectively with  the  whole  U.S.  farm  prob- 
lem, in  its  domestic  and  international 
aspects,  and  to  relate  this  farm  problem 
to  the  many  other  sispects  of  U.S.  eco- 
nomic performance  which  depend  so  im- 
portantly upon  the  condition  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Though  you  may  not  be  in  accord  with 
all  of  the  policies  and  conclusions  of  this 
study,  I  am  confident  you  will  neverthe- 
less find  it  of  interest: 

I.    StJMMART    AND    THEME :     WEALTH.     HEALTH. 

AND  Bookkeeping 

GENERAL      progress      IN       ECONOMIC      THOUGHT 
AND   ACTION 

The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  great 
improvement  in  our  economic  and  social 
thinking  as  a  nation  and  a  people.  The 
essence  of  this  improvement  is  that  we  are 
giving  precedence  to  the  realities  of  wealth 
and  health.  Instead  of  subordinating  them  to 
the  unrealities  of  mere  bookkeeping.  We 
have  undertaken  massive  tax  reductions, 
deeming  the  immediate  condition  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  secondary  to  the  long-range  needs 
of  the  American  economy  and  i>eople.  We 
are  seeking  to  improve  the  financial  mechan- . 
isms,  both  private  and  public,  which  will 
utilize  our  human  and  physical  resources 
fully,  in  recognition  that  we  still  have  great 
unmet  needs  In  absolute  terms,  and  that 
there  is  unlimited  room  for  improvements  in 
living  standards  and  human  enjoyment. 

We  have  come  to  reject  above  all  the 
proposition  that  our  burgeoning  productive 
powers  should  be  deliberately  restrained,  as  If 
we  did  not  have  the  will  and  the  brains  to 
use  them  fully.  Instead  of  restricting  supply 
because  there  Is  not  enough  effective  dem^and 
to  use  It  fully  and  for  good  purposes,  we  are 
acknowledging  that  demand  can  always  be 
lifted  to  the  levels  required  to  use  fully  the 
productive  powers  which  represent  the  core 
of  our  real  wealth.  And  we  are  infusing  the 
Intent  to  use  our  real  wealth  ftilly  with 
recognition  that  It  must  be  used  along  lines 
which  combine  wealth  with  health. 

By  this  we  do  not  mean  only  that  we  must 
use  our  wealth  to  serve  the  physical  needs 
of  people,  although  this  Indeed  is  called  for 
when  almost  a  fifth  of  our  own  population 
live  in  poverty,  and  when  more  than  a  third 
cannot  obtain  adequate  medical  care  at  costs 
within  their  means.  Beyond  this,  the  deter- 
mination to  combine  wealth  with  health  is 
embodied  in  the  words  of  the  poet : 
"111  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

The  most  recent  counterpart  of  these 
famous  words  is  President  Johnson's  insist- 
ence that  we  must  care  about  where  we  are 
going,  and  not  Just  how  fast.  The  goals  of 
the  Great  Society  thus  relate  to  the  whole 
range  of  man's  needs  and  aspirations,  and 
they  regard  Justice  as  an  essential  element  in 
progress.    Most  encotiraging  of  all,  the  Presi- 


dent's declarations  of  intent  are  being  ac- 
oompanled  by  programs  to  implement  them. 

THE  lag  IN   APFLTING   THK   NKW  THOT7GHT   AND 
ACnON  TO  OT7R  FARM  PBOFU 

This  veritable  transfwmation  in  our  eco- 
nomic and  aoclal  thought  and  acttcm  has 
not  yet  been  applied  in  comparable  measure 
to  our  national  farm  policies  and  programs. 
In  a  basic  sense,  and  with  modifications  In 
some  degree,  our  performance  in  this  area 
today  Is  analagous  to  the  situation  a  genera- 
tion ago,  when  we  plowed  crops  under  and 
destroyed  little  pigs  while  millions  of  people 
in  our  own  country  were  turning  toward 
revolt  because  their  famUles  were  starving. 
Even  today,  our  thinking  about  the  farm 
problem  Is  imprisoned  In  the  myths  of  over- 
production and  surpluses,  and  committed  to 
the  notion  that  we  need  much  fewer  farm- 
ers and  much  fewer  farms.  Yet  mUllons  of 
Americans  stUl  fall  to  obtain  adequate  nutri- 
tion; the  almost  two-fifths  who  live  In  pov- 
erty or  deprivation  do  not  really  enjoy  bal- 
anced and  pleasant  diets  by  American  stand- 
ards; our  industries  would  need  far  more 
products  of  our  farms.  If  they  were  operating 
at  maximum  employment  and  production, 
and  overseas,  the  more  than  half  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  who  are  seriously  underfed 
constitute  a  threat  to  our  security,  and,  even 
more  clearly,  a  challenge  to  our  morality. 
Almost  every  economy  drive  concentrates 
upon  the  high  costs  of  the  farm  program  in 
the  Federal  budget,  and  totally  overlooks  the 
devastating  Impact  of  what  Is  happening  to 
farmers  and  their  incomes  upon  unemploy- 
ment and  Inadequate  economic  growth 
throughout  the  whole  U.S.  economy. 

Prom  the  time  when  we  started  to  get 
America  moving  again  until  now.  it  is  amaz- 
ing how  little  focus  of  attention  has  been 
directed  toward  the  backward  movement  of 
our  farm  families.  In  the  paeans  of  praise 
of  the  longest  economic  recoveiTr  on  record, 
and  the  highest  levels  of  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  Incomes  ever.  It  Is  amazing  how 
little  attention  Lb  being  focused  upon  the 
farm  Income  shortfalls.  In  the  heartening 
efforts,  now  being  galvanized  on  a  nation- 
wide basis,  to  conduct  an  all-out  war  agaln^' 
poverty.  It  Is  amazing  how  relatively  little 
discussion  or  program  Is  being  directed  to- 
ward the  extraordinary  concentration  of 
poverty  in  American  agriculture. 

Moving  from  these  general  propositions  to 
the  facts  which  underlie  them,  what  are  the 
facts  about  American  agriculture — facts  not 
yet  evoking  the  policies  and  programs  which 
should  respond  sensitively  to  them? 

WE  ARE  NOT  FACING  UP  TO  THE  CONCEPT  OF 
FARM-PRODUCT    ABUNDANCE 

We  are  neglecting  these  facts:  Taking  Into 
account  both  needed  improvements  In  diets 
and  population  growth,  and  comparing  1975 
with  1964,  our  domestic  requirements  for  in- 
creased farm  products  are  very  great.  Meat 
utilization  should  rise  27  percent;  dairy  prod- 
ucts, 25  percent;  fruits,  53  percent;  and 
vegetables,  37  percent.  Even  potatoes  should 
rise  20  percent,  and  wheat  8  percent.  Cot- 
ton use  should  rise  21  percent. 

We  are  neglecting  this  question:  How 
much  should  our  exports  of  farm  products 
be  encouraged  to  rise,  if  we  are  to  draw  upon 
the  true  productive  capabilities  of  American 
agriculture  in  making  our  fair  contribution 
toward  the  war  against  poverty  and  hunger, 
discontent  and  ferment,  around  the  world? 
Again  comparing  1975  with  1964,  and  includ- 
ing commercial  exports  as  well  as  those  In 
the  form  of  aid,  our  exports  of  red  meat 
should  be  nearly  9  times  as  high  in  1976  as 
in  1964;  dairy  products,  almost  10  times  as 
high;  food  fats  and  oils,  about  double;  wheat, 
about  50  percent  higher,  and  cotton,  more 
than  double.  These  estimates  do  not  in- 
clude Communist  Asia   (Communist  China, 
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North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  and  Mongolia) , 
where  somewhere  In  the  neighborhood  of  060 
million  people  will  be  living  by  1975.  Other 
estimates  In  the  study  do. 

We  are  neglecting  these  facts:  Combining 
our  real  domestic  needs  and  desirable  export 
goals,  and  even  assuming  the  exclusion  of 
Communist  Asia  from  these  export  goals,  the 
total  utilization  of  U.S.  farm  products  should 
be  35  percent  higher  In  1975  than  In  1964 
for  red  meat;  46  percent  for  dairy  products; 

51  percent  for  fruits;  37  percent  for  vege- 
tables; 49  percent  for  food  fats  and  oils;  31 
percent  for  wheat;  56  percent  for  corn;  and 

52  percent  for  cotton.  If  Communist  Asia 
were  to  be  Included  within  the  range  of  our 
export  efforts  by  1975,  the  total  utilization 
of  our  domestic  production  would  be  even 
higher  by  1975.  For  example  in  that  event, 
compared  with  1964,  red  meat  use  should 
rise  49  percent;  dairy  products.  68  percent; 
food  fats  and  oils,  75  percent;  wheat,  58  per- 
cent: corn,  89  percent;  and  cotton,  85  per- 
cent. 

WE   ARE    NOT   SHAPING  OUR   FARM  RESOURCES   TO 
MEET  THESE  NEEDS 

We  are  neglecting  these  facts:  Comparing 
1964  with  1953.  the  shrinkage  in  the  farm 
population  by  33.3  percent,  in  farm  employ- 
ment by  31.1  percent,  and  in  farm  acreage 
by  14  percent,  was  utterly  out  of  line  with 
these  real  needs,  current  and  prospective. 
In  the  overall,  to  meet  appropriate  utilization 
goals,  farm  acreage  should  rise  above  the 
1964  level  by  about  10  percent  by  1975,  with 
wheat  acreage  up  about  15  percent;  cotton 
acreage  should  be  held  about  stable.  If 
Communist  Asia  were  to  be  Included  within 
the  range  of  our  export  efforts  by  1975,  total 
acreage  would  need  to  be  up  about  23  per- 
cent, wheat  acreage  about  33  percent,  and 
cotton  acreage  about  26  percent.  In  either 
alternative,  very  large  increases  would  also 
be  needed  in  beef  cattle  and  hogs  on  farms, 
dairy  cattle  on  farms,  poultry  production, 
"and  egg-producing  poultry.  Farm  employ- 
ment, standing  at  6.1  million  in  1964,  should 
be  held  at  about  5.5  million  in  1975.  repre- 
senting close  to  stabilization,  even  If  Com- 
munist Asia  were  not  Included  in  our  export 
efforts  by  that  year.  If  it  were  included,  we 
would  need  farm  employment  about  the  same 
as  in  1964. 

WE    ARE    MISCONSTRUING    THE    SO-CALLED    FARM 

sraPLUSES 
We  are  neglecting  these  facts:  The  furor 
about  the  farm  surpluses  ignores  these  real 
needs,  and  In  addition  exaggerates  them 
fantastically.  For  the  years  1953-64  on  the 
average,  our  domestic  farm  production  was 
only  1.8  percent  in  excess  of  its  current 
utilization.  But  the  true  level  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  U.S.  economy,  representing  sur- 
plus manpower,  averaged  8.1  percent,  allow- 
ing for  part-time  and  concealed  unemploy- 
ment. And  on  the  average,  total  national 
production  fell  short  of  maximum  produc- 
tion by  8.8  percent.  For  most  items  now,  the 
surpluses  are  below  needs  for  an  adequate 
food  reserve. 

WE    ARE    IGNORING    THE    FTLL    SIGNIFICANCE    OF 
THE  FARM-INCOME  DECLINE 

We  are  neglecting  these  facts:  The  tragic 
decline  in  total  farm  personal  Income, 
amounting  to  almost  11  percent  from  1953 
to  1964,  occurred  while  nonfarm  income  rose 
47.9  percent  (in  uniform  1963  dollars).  Even 
on  a  per  capita  basis,  in  1964,  farm  personal 
income  from  all  sources  was  only  $1,494, 
contrasted  with  $2,595  for  nonfarm  personal 
income.  In  1963.  43.4  percent  of  all  farm 
families  lived  In  poverty,  contrasted  with 
only  17  percent  of  all  nonfarm  families. 
Even  if  this  were  not  so  intolerable  on 
grounds  of  equity  and  social  justice,  failure 
to  reverse  these  trends  drastically  would  offer 
no  hope  that  we  could  achieve  the  desirable 
levels  of  farm  employment  and  output. 


We  are  neglecting  these  facts:  The  pro- 
longed decline  of  farm  incoms,  and  the  forc- 
ing of  farmers  off  the  land,  lias  contributed 
to  our  overall  economic  difficulties  In 
amounts  enormously  exceeding  the  ratio  of 
the  farm  population  to  total  population,  c«- 
the  ratio  of  farm  income  to  total  national 
income.  Probably  one-third  of  the  exces- 
sive unemployment  in  1964 — and  maybe 
half — was  attributable  to  the  number  of 
workers  forced  out  of  agriculture  from  1953 
forward.  Between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  of 
our  total  national  production  deficiency  of 
about  $590  billion,  during  the  12-year  period 
1953-64  inclusive,  was  directly  traceable  to 
the  deficiencies  in  farm  income  from  all 
sources.  Corresjxjndlngly,  the  restoration 
and  maintenance  of  maximum  employment 
and  production  in  the  United  States  will  be 
utterly  impossible  without  the  restoration  of 
farm  income.  According  to  nn  equilibrium 
model  for  the  whole  U.S.  economy,  tested  by 
experience,  farm  p>ersonal  income  from  all 
sources  should  be  $23.7  billion  higher  in  1&75 
than  in  1964.  Allowing  for  current  dispari- 
ties, this  would  be  consistent  with  a  needed 
rise  in  total  national  production  estimated 
at  $489  billion.  Even  with  these  gains,  and 
allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  size  of  the 
farm  population  would  shrink  relative  to  our 
total  population,  per  capita  farm  income 
from  all  sources  would  be  about  $3,508  in 
1975,  or  only  about  93  percent  of  a  $3,785 
p>er  capita  personal  income  for  our  entire 
population. 

WE   ARE  IMPROPERLY    APPRAISIN6   THE    COSTS    OF 
THE   FARM    PHOGR-%M 

We  are  neglecting  these  facts:  The  costs 
of  the  farm  program  in  the  Federal  budget 
have  been  grossly  exaggerated,  quite  apart 
from  the  fact  that  we  should  put  the  wealth 
and  health  of  the  Nation  above  pure  book- 
keeping. Comparing  fiscal  1965  (estimated) 
with  1963,  agricultural  outlays  in  the  budget 
fell  from  5.8  percent  to  4.6  percent  of  total 
outlays. 

On  a  per  capita  basis  related  to  total  popu- 
lation. 1965  outl-iys  in  the  farm  category 
were  only  12.3  percent  of  total  per  capita 
budget  outlays  for  all  domestic  programs, 
even  though  15  percent  of  the  poor  people 
in  the  United  States  live  on  farms,  and  even 
though  about  18  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
personal  income  deficiency  in  1964  was  repre- 
sented by  the  deficiency  in  farm  Income  from 
all  sources.  Measured  in  ratio  to  gross  na- 
tional product,  agricultural  outlays  in  the 
budget  fell  from  1  percent  in  fiscal  1963  to 
0.7  percent  in  fiscal  1965  (a  decline  of  30 
percent  in  the  ratio) .  while  Bonagricultural 
outlays  fell  from  15.3  percent  to  14.5  percent 
(a  decline  of  only  about  5.2  percent  in  the 
ratio) .  Implementation  of  all  programs  rec- 
ommended in  this  study  would  hold  agri- 
culttu^l  outlays  at  about  1  percent  of  gross 
national  product  in  a  properly  growing  U.S. 
economy,  and  this  would  represent  a  declin- 
ing ratio  to  total  budget  outlays  if  these  were 
kept  in  line  with  the  growing  needs  of  a 
growing  people.  Besides,  a  very  large  part  of 
the  budget  outlays  in  the  agriculture  cate- 
gory should  not  be  charged  to  the  farm  pro- 
gram, but  rather  to  other  pmposes,  includ- 
ing the  domestic  war  against  poverty. 

TOWARD  PARITY  TREATMENT  FOR  AGRICITLTURE  IN 
NATIONAL    POLICIES 

Viewing  the  facts  as  they  really  are,  and 
the  progress  as  a  nation  and  a  people  which 
we  are  determined  to  achieve,  the  time  is  al- 
ready late  to  commence  a  thorough  reorien- 
tation of  our  thinking,  policief,  and  programs 
related  to  agriculture.  These  efforts  should 
all  be  pointed  toward  a  rationalization  of 
nationwide  farm  efforts  which  have  suffered 
some  erroneous  assumptions,  confiicting 
policies,  and  willy-nilly  actions. 

An  appropriate  instrumentality  fcH*  prog- 
ress might  be  legislation  running  parallel  to 


the  Emploj-ment  Act  of  1946,  which  has  fa- 
cilitated so  much  progress  for  the  nonfana 
population,  but  hardly  addressed  Itself  to  the 
problems  of  the  farm  population.  This  new 
legislation  might  establish  an  Agricultural 
Employment  Act,  setting  in  motion  a  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Rep>ort  for  Agn^iculture,  a 
Council  of  Agricultural  Advisers  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  a  congressional  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report  for  Agriculture. 

This  would  enable  establishment  of  maxi- 
mum employment,  production,  and  purchnr- 
ing  power  goals  for  agriculture,  in  balance 
with  those  established  for  the  overall  econ- 
omy. It  would  facilitate  the  gearing  of  furni 
policies  to  these  goals.  Including  income 
parity  for  agriculture,  and  strengthening  of 
the  family-type  farm.  These  goals  and  poli- 
cies should  stress  a  three-sided  attack  upon 
poverty:  The  poverty  in  our  farm  population, 
the  deficient  food  and  fiber  consumption  of 
the  U.S.  poor  in  general,  and  the  pHDverty 
overseas  ^^'Ithin  the  range  of  our  bountiful 
productive  resources  after  taking  care  of  out 
needs  at  home.  This  study,  in  its  entirety, 
indicates  clearly  the  tsrpes  of  quantifications, 
and  the  value  priorities,  which  should  enter 
into  the  establishment  of  goals  under  any 
such  legislation. 

To  accord  farmers  and  farm  organlzatior.s 
a  voice  in  the  policies  which  affect  them, 
more  nearly  comparable  to  the  voice  of  other 
functioning  economic  groups  in  those  poli- 
cies which  they  are  able  (unlike  farmers)  to 
make  effective  in  the  marketplace,  farmers 
should  be  adequately  represented  on  the 
Council  of  Agricultural  Advisers  to  the  Presi- 
dent, of  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  be  chairman. 

These  proposals  are  not  radical  nor  even 
novel,  if  measured  against  what  we  have  al- 
ready set  in  motion  for  others  through  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  and  in  many  other 
ways.  They  are  consonant  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Great  Society.  They  will  be  re- 
garded as  radical  or  novel  only  by  those  wl:o 
have  not  adjusted  to  the  proposition  thrit 
our  farm  people  must  not  remain  isolated 
from  the  mainstream  of  our  American  efforts. 
achievements,  and  aspirations. 


Correcting  a  Public  Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  some  discussion  of  a  recent  criti- 
cism that  former  President  Truman 
made  of  General  Mac  Arthur.  Report- 
edly, Mr.  Truman  said  that  General 
Mac  Arthur  gave  General  Wainwright  a 
cold  greeting  upon  his  release  from  cap- 
tivity in  August  1945. 

William  R.  Mathews,  a  distinguislud 
newspaper  editor  and  publisher,  wa^  a 
witness  to  this  Yokohama  meeting,  and. 
in  a  recent  editorial,  he  related  a  difftr- 
ent  perception  of  the  events  that  took 
place.  I  found  his  defense  of  General 
MacArthur  most  interesting,  and  I 
should  like  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
all  my  colleagues.  The  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  on 
February  7,  1965. 

With  imanimous  consent,  the  editorial 
follows : 


Correcting  a  Public  Recc»d 
(By  William  R.  Mathews) 
As  an  editor  who  recalled  General  Mac- 
Arthur  before  Harry  Truman  did,  I  feel  that 
I  must  come  to  the  general's  defense  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  statement  Harry 
Truman  made  about  him.  Former  President 
Truman  charged  him  with  giving  General 
wainwright  a  cold  reception  upon  his  release 
from  capitlvity,  and  avoiding  meeting  him. 
It  so  happened  that  Julius  Oakes  Adler 
of  the  New  York  Times,  Phil  Jackson  of  the 
Portland  (Oreg.)  Journal  and  I  were  eye- 
witnesses to  the  arrival  in  Japan  of  both 
General  Wainwright  and  General  MacArthur. 
It  took  place  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  one  of  the 
f<:'W  undamaged  buildings  in  Yokohama,  on 
Friday,  August  31, 1945. 

As  a  newspaper  reporter,  I  kept  my  notes 
n.ade  on  the  occasion.  They  read  as  follows: 
■  Friday,  Augiist  31:  This  afternoon  Adler 
of  the  New  York  Times,  Jackson  of  the  Port- 
land Journal,  and  I  went  into  Yokosuka 
with  the  hope  of  getting  to  Yokohama  or 
Tokyo.  A  Marine  Corps  friend  of  mine.  Gen. 
Bill  Clement,  furnished  us  with  a  jeep  and 
an  armed  driver.  We  wound  our  way  over 
terribly  bumpy  roads  to  Yokohama.  It  was 
m  complete  ruins. 

"We  hear  that  the  8th  Army  Headquarters 
1=  at  the  fine  new  Grand  Hotel.  And  we 
learn  of  General  Richardson  of  Hawaii  hav- 
ing a  room,  and  so,  led  by  Adler,  we  crashed 
in  on  him.  Richardson  took  us  to  dinner  in 
the  dining  room  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  •  •  • 
General  Stilwell  came  in  while  we  were  eat- 
ing- 

•Just  as  we  went  out  of  the  dining  room, 
we  met  General  Wainwright 's  party  coming 
into  the  hotel.  I  asked  him  about  Col.  Wade 
Killen  and  Colonel  Young  of  Tucson.  'All 
right  about  a  year  ago  when  I  last  saw  them.' 
he  said 

"We  went  out  to  the  sidewalk  just  as  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  drove  up  in  a  Packard  lim- 
ousine. We  saw  ilm  enter  the  hotel  and 
there  greet  General  Wainwright. 

"We  drove  back  to  Yokosuka  through  the 
r.iin.  About  9  o'clock  we  go  to  the  cruiser 
San  Diego  to  get  a  boat  back  to  Ancon.  If 
we  had  been  2  minutes  later  we  would  have 
been  left  ashore." 

I  mention  this  timing  to  indicate  that 
both  Wainwright  and  MacArthiu-  arrived 
within  5  minutes  of  the  same  time  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  in  Yokohama  on  the  evening  of 
.*.ugust  31,  1945.  The  greetings  were  mutual- 
ly warm  and  cordial. 

Somebody  told  Harry  Truman  a  fairytale, 
H  most  unjust  one.  General  Wainwright 
s'ood  at  a  position  of  honor  in  the  front  rank 
of  American  generals  and  admirals  facing 
the  surrendering  Japanese.  It  was  my  good 
f  "^rtune  to  sit  In  a  chair  in  the  front  row  on 
cun  turret  No.  2  overlooking  the  surrender 
cieck,  where  it  was  easy  to  see  General  Wain- 
wright. 


Anniversary  of  Yalta  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
tlie  captive  peoples  of  eastern  Europe  and 
their  friends  around  the  world  observed 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Yalta  agree- 
ments. It  was  originally  thought  that 
tliese  agreements  would  be  the  basis  of 
t:"ee  nations'  commitment  to  the  peoples 
of  the  captive  nations,  for  they  guarantee 
representative  government  and  free  elec- 


tions to  each  country.  Although  later 
agreements  and  concessions  undercut 
these  principles,  they  are.  nevertheless, 
deeply  significant  to  the  freedom  loving 
pe(H>le  of  eastern  Europe,  and  I  include 
In  the  Record  a  resolution  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  Captive  European  Nations  com- 
memorating this  occasion: 

Twenty  Ykaes  After  the  Yalta 
Agreements 
(Declaration    unanimously    adopted    in    the 
619th  meeting  of  the  General  Committee 
on  February  11,  1965.  rapporteur:    Stefan 
Korbonski    (Poland) ) 

Twenty  years  ago,  on  February  11,  1945, 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Prime  Min- 
ister Winston  Churchill,  and  Soviet  dictator 
Joseph  Stalin  concluded  their  conference 
In  the  Crimea  by  signing  a  communique 
known  as  the  Yalta  Declaration.  The  com- 
munique summed  up  their  decisions  on  the 
fate  of  E^astern  ETurope — decisions  that  were 
taken  without  the  participation  or  consent 
of  the  nations  concerned. 

The  principles  proclaimed  In  the  Yalta  Dec- 
laration on  liberated  Europe  held  out  hopes 
to  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  who  already 
felt  the  tightening  of  the  Soviet  vise.  These 
principles  included,  indeed,  the  commitment 
of  the  three  heads  of  state  "to  assist  the  peo- 
ple. In  any  European  liberated  state,  to  form 
Interim  governmental  authorities  broadly 
representatives  of  all  democratic  elements  in 
the  population  and  pledged  to  the  earliest 
possible  establishment,  through  free  elec- 
tions, of  governments  responsible  to  the  will 
of  the  people,"  and  "to  facilitate  where  nec- 
essary the  holding  of  such  elections." 

But  beneath  the  high-sounding  words  of 
the  declaration  on  liberated  Europe  a  fat- 
ally flawed  pattern  soon  became  evident.  It 
was  a  pattern  of  western  concessions  on  spec- 
ific issues  while  still  proclaiming  lofty  prin- 
ciples: a  pattern  of  Communist  minority 
groups  being  foisted  on  imwUllng  majorities 
against  a  promise  of  free  elections.  The 
emerging  outlines  of  the  specific  agreements 
gave  an  early  indication  to  the  peoples  of 
East  Europe  that  there  was  little  to  expect 
from  the  West. 

By  confirming  the  division  of  Europe  into 
military  zones,  adopted  at  the  conference  at 
Teheran,  the  Yalta  Conference  ultimately 
decided  the  fate  of  East-Central  Europe,  as 
Soviet  military  occupation  was  bound  to 
turn  into  Communist  political  domination. 
In  accepting  the  notion  of  governments 
friendly  to  the  Soviets,  the  Western  Powers 
showed  their  lack  of  awareness  of  the  funda- 
mental and  unbridgeable  conflict  between 
the  Soviet  concept  of  such  governments  and 
the  very  principles  proclaimed  in  the  De- 
claration on  Liberated  Europe. 

The  abandonment  of  Poland  at  Yalta  to 
the  control  of  the  Polish  Communist  Party, 
which  was  tantamount  to  Soviet  Russian 
takeover,  foreshadowed  the  way  in  which 
the  principles  of  the  Declaration  on  Liberated 
Europe  would  be  applied  in  East-Central 
Europe.  Two  weeks  after  the  signing  of  this 
declaration,  the  Soviets  engineered  a  Com- 
munist selzvu-e  of  power  In  Rumania.  Other 
countries  followed  suit  soon.  The  forcible 
Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States.  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  continued.  Eastern  Eu- 
rope was  sealed  ofiF  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
In  this  process  the  Declaration  on  Liberated 
Europe  served  the  Soviets  as  a  guise  of 
legality. 

Today,  20  years  later,  the  captive  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe  still  regard  the  commit- 
ments of  free  elections  made  at  Yalta  as 
binding.  They  consider  as  null  and  void  all 
agreements  on  specific  situations  which 
have  been  made  on  the  same  occasion  or  later 
in  violation  of  their  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. For  them  the  restoration  of  self- 
government  and  genuine  independence  re- 
main a  central  issue  that  cannot  be  put  out 


of  the  way  by  some  easing  of  the  oppressive 
conditions. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  principle 
of  self-determination  accepted  In  an  abridged 
form.  The  captive  peoples  refuse  to  accept 
the  limitation  of  that  principle  in  East- 
Central  Europe  in  the  name  of  expediency. 
The  tragic  consequences  of  the  actions  taken 
at  and  after  Yalta  20  years  ago  confirm  the 
rightness  of  their  stand. 


Congressional  Reorganization  Study 
Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  scholarly  and  informative  state- 
ments of  the  need  for  a  study  of  con- 
gressional organizatioi  and  procedures 
was  presented  to  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee last  week  by  our  colleague,  Hon. 
Chet  Holifield.  of  California. 

Congressman  Holifield  Is  one  of  the 
most  intensive  students  of  the  House — 
its  traditions,  rules,  precedents  and  pro- 
cedures. During  the  past  several  years, 
he  has  spent  m£iny  months  in  helping 
to  coordinate  bipartisan  study  sessions 
of  the  needs  and  problems  of  House  or- 
ganization in  an  effort  to  build  a  solid 
base  of  support  for  meaningful  reorgan- 
ization efforts  to  streamline  the  business 
of  the  House  and  to  make  the  legislative 
branch  more  eflacient  and  effective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  following 
statement  by  Congressman  Holifield  to 
our  coUesigues: 
Stitdt  o»  Congressional  Reorganization 

(Statement  of  Hon.  Chet  Holifield,  Demo- 
crat, of  California,  befc»-e  House  Rules 
Committee  In  support  of  H.  Con.  Res.  20, 
February  2,   1965.) 

I  am  delighted  to  appear  before  you  today 
to  testify  in  favor  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 4.  the  Madden  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress.  I  have  introduced  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  20,  an  Identical  resolution. 
Briefly,  these  resolutions  would  authorize  a 
joint  committee  to  study  the  organization 
and  operation  of  Congress  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations in  the  interest  of  strengthen- 
ing the  Congress,  simplifying  its  operations, 
improving  Its  relationships  with  other 
branches  of  Government,  and  enabling  it  to 
better  meet  its  constitutional  responsibilities. 

The  joint  committee  would  examine, 
among  other  things,  the  procedures  and  prac- 
tices of  hiring  congressional  officers,  employ- 
ees, and  staff,  and  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  committees.  The  resolution  wovild 
authorize  $150,000  for  the  first  year. 

A  LOOK  BACK 

House  Concurrent  Resolutions  4  and  20  are 
Identical  with  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
2  introduced  by  Senator  Monroney,  of  Okla- 
homa. As  you  all  know,  he  was  the  co- 
sponsor  of  the  LaFollette-Monroney  Act  of 
1946,  which  achieved  the  first  compre- 
hensive reorganization  of  the  Congress  In 
this  century.  Among  the  beneficial  results 
of  that  action  were  these — 

The  complicated  committee  structure  of 
the  Congress  was  overhauled. 
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Members'  salaries  were  raised — the  first 
time  In  20  years. 

The  concept  of  nonpartisan  professional 
staff  for  committees  was  Introduced. 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  was 
created,  and  research  and  information  gath- 
ering for  Members  was  expanded. 

Some  burdensome  minor  fiuictlons  ex- 
traneous to  the  legislative  process  were 
shifted  to  other  parts  of  the  Government  (as 
in  the  handling  of  tort  claims  and  authoriza- 
tion for  bridge  building) . 

A  degree  of  regulation  over  lobbying  was 
asserted. 

In  these  and  several  other  ways  the  Con- 
gress was  modernized  and  made  more  effec- 
tive, demonstrating  our  capacity  for  critical 
self-examination  and  for  adjustment  to 
changes  in  the  postwar  world. 

The  LaFoUette-Monroney  Act  was  by  no 
means  perfect.  Inevitably,  there  were  com- 
promises and  there  were  omissions.  Some  of 
the  statutory  provisions  remained  In  a  dead- 
letter  (as  in  the  provisions  for  a  legislative 
budget  celling  on  expenditures  and  for  an- 
nual adjournment  of  Congress  by  July  31). 
Other  provisions  or  piuposes  of  the  act  were 
circtmivented — perhaps  for  good  reason  (as 
in  the  proliferation  of  subconunlttees  fol- 
lowing consolidation  of  committees). 

REVIEW   IS   TIMELY 

Almost  20  years  have  passed  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  LaFollette-Monroney  Act. 
Wondrous  changes  have  been  wrought  on 
ttie  world  scene.  New  technologies  are  trans,- 
forming  contemporary  life  and  creating  new 
opportunities — and  new  dangers.  We  struggle 
to  keep  freedom  alive  and  flourishing  in  the 
world,  to  solve  otir  vexing  problems  at  home. 

The  Congress  Is  a  vital  part  of  the  demo- 
cratic process.  It  Is  the  great  branch  of 
Government  which  Is  closest  to  the  people. 
It  must  pass  on  yearly  budgets  approaching 
$100  billion.  It  must  continuously  review  the 
operations  of  Government  and  enact  the  laws 
to  deal  with  complex  and  ever-changing  re- 
quirements for  our  national  security  and 
welfiire. 

Therefore,  the  Congress  must  keep  pace 
with  the  dynamic  nature  of  events.  It  must 
have  the  staff  and  the  resoiirces  to  discharge 
its  legislative  duties  effectively.  It  must  keep 
the  channels  of  legislative  action  unclogged. 
the  machinery  flexible,  to  respond  to  the  ex- 
acting requirements  of  these  crises  years. 

If  the  Congress  remains  static  and  Inflex- 
ible; if  it  shows  no  capacity  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times  and  to  respond  to  great  crises 
and  compelling  demands,  then  Inevitably  the 
initiative  and  Influence  of  the  legislative 
branch  wUl  be  lost.  The  executive  and  the 
Judiciary  will  fill  the  vacuum,  the  constitu- 
tional balance  In  Government  wUl  be  gone. 

This  Is  not  a  doomsday  prophecy.  In 
many  ways  the  Congress  haa  shown  its  abil- 
ity to  enact  needed  legislation,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  it  will  again  make  a  constructive 
record  in  considering  the  President's  legis- 
lative and  budgetary  requests.  We  have  also 
.^hown— in  this  body  at  least — that  proce- 
dural rules  can  be  changed  In  the  Interest  of 
orderly  legislative  progress  and  providing 
reason:ble  opportunities  for  the  House  to 
work  us  will  upon  legislative  matters  of  Im- 
portance. 

AN     ANSWER    TO    CRITICS 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  a  review  of 
ronsresslonal  organization  and  operations  is 
timely.  Certainly  the  Congress  should  criti- 
cally e.xamine  its  own  house  at  least  once  in 
every  generation.  And  even  if  we  came  up 
with  no  far-reaching  recommendations  for 
reform:  even  if  our  achievements  were  meas- 
ured in  small  dimensions,  I  would  still  say 
the  reexamination  is  important  and  neces- 
sary. This  Is  so  because  critical  self-exami- 
nation Is  an  exercise  in  democracy,  an  effec- 
tive demonstration  to  our  critics  at  home 
and  abroad  that  we  are  willing  to  listen  and 
learn — and  change. 


It  must  be  recognized  that  the  Congress 
has  been  for  many  years  the  Object  of  severe 
criticism  in  many  qtiartera.  Scholars  have 
taken  us  to  task.  We  are  raked  over  by  the 
newspapers,  and  we  have  suffered  loss  oX 
esteem  by  the  general  public.  Some  of  our 
Members,  Junior  and  senior,  have  raised  their 
voices. 

These  strictures  may  have  merit  or  not. 
Criticisms  of  the  Congress  frequently  are  but 
disguised  disagreements  over  pKJlicy  matters. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  ignore  our  critics. 
We  must  have  concern  for  the  prestige  of 
Congress  because  the  Congress  Is  democratic 
government  in  action.  When  the  prestige  of 
Congress  suffers,  democracy  is  damaged. 

A  joint  committee  of  the  Congress,  such 
as  proposed  in  the  Madden  resolution,  can 
serve  as  a  fortun  for  responsible  criticism. 
It  can  air  the  problems  and  difficulties  and 
frustrations  of  the  legislatlte  process.  It 
should  help  to  clear  the  air.  sort  out  the 
useful  recommendations,  and  bring  the  criti- 
cism down  to  earth. 

In  the  course  of  hearings  and  testimony 
on  the  workings  of  Congress,  we  can  make 
a  serious  effort  to  explain,  and  help  others 
understand,  the  real  nature  of  otir  bicameral 
representative  Legislature.  We  ourselves  can 
be  reminded  of  our  history  and  the  practices 
and  procedures  which  have  eyolved  over  the 
years  to  enable  the  Congress  to  do  its  work. 
These  matters  can  be  made  clear  to  the  oth- 
er branches  of  the  GovernmeBt.  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  public. 

We  can  help  to  educate  a  whole  new  gen- 
eration of  Americans  in  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. We  should  keep  the  education  of  the 
young  particularly  in  mind,  because  youth 
is  a  large  segment  of  our  population,  and 
they  will  be  asking  us  why  things  are  as 
they  are  in  future  years.  They  will  seek 
and  welcome  explicit  statements  of  the  way 
in  which  Congress  operates  and  wliy  it  does 
so. 

CUE  FROM  THE  EXECUTIVE 

In  considering  a  study  of  ccmgressional  re- 
organization, we  can  take  a  cue  from  the 
Executive.  President  Johnson,  In  the  inter- 
est of  economy  and  efficiency,  has  been  study- 
ing the  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch.  Shortly  he  will  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress various  plans  for  reorganization  which 
will  be  duly  reviewed.  These  plans  will  be 
submitted  imder  the  authority  of  enabling 
legislation  for  the  exercise  of  Presidential 
initiative  in  executive  reorganization.  The 
President  has  said  that  he  will  ask  Congress 
to  grant  this  authority  on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, on  which  I  have  served  since  1946,,  is 
charged  with  reorganization  matters.  It  re- 
ceives Presidential  reorganization  plans  and 
reports  on  them  to  the  Congress.  It  con- 
sidered the  basic  enabling  legislation,  which 
has  been  extended  from  time  to  time.  ai:id 
which  the  President  asks  us  to  make  perma- 
nent. It  reported  out  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion for  the  two  Hoover  Commissions  and 
has  studied  the  great  body  of  material  and 
recommendations  for  governmental  reorgan- 
ization produced  by  those  Commissions.  I 
had  the  privilege  to  serve  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  on  the  second 
Hoover  Commission. 

We  should  try  to  match  oij  the  congres- 
sional side  the  Executive  interest  and  atten- 
tion to  reorganization.  The  Executive  con- 
stantly is  confronted  with  difllcult  problems 
of  interagency  coordination.  There  are  im- 
portant technical  programs  which  involve  a 
number  of  Government  agencies,  and  some 
coordinating  mechanisms  have  been  created 
to  develop  more  coherent  programs,  to  mini- 
mize duplication,  and  to  more  clearly  define 
national  policies. 

For  example,  the  programs  for  oceanog- 
raphy or  weather  data  collection  and  research 
may  each  involve  a  dozen  or  more  agencies 
of  the   Federal   Government.     In   the   Oon- 


gresB  the  committees  consider  these  programs 
piecemeal  In  the  different  cojjmilttees,  and 
often  It  may  h^pen  that  the  results  of  co- 
ordinated policy  development  on  the  execu- 
tive side  are  dissipated  on  the  legislative 
side.  I  do  not  know  any  easy  answers  to 
such  problems,  but  I  merely  mention  them 
to  suggest  that  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
executive  branch  Is  faced  with  the  need  to 
establish  mechanisms  which  Insure  that  the 
defense  and  health  and  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try are  advanced  in  rational  ways. 

SUGGESTED    STtn>Y    AREAS 

Many  subjects  worthy  of  attention  by  the 
proposed  Joint  committee  already  have  been 
suggested  in  the  speeches  of  Senator  Mo.n- 
RONEY  and  others.  These  Include  such  mat- 
ters as  congressional  review  of  the  budget 
process,  more  expeditloiis  handling  of  the 
appropriations  and  legislative  workloads,  con- 
gressional staffing,  and  committee  structure 
and  functions. 

I  might  suggest  a  few  other  areas  of  In- 
quiry. One  which  Is  certainly  worthy  of 
attention  Is  the  means  of  bringing  parlia- 
mentary precedents  up  to  date.  I  do  not 
know  about  the  situation  in  the  other  body, 
but  in  the  House  the  precedents  were  codified 
by  Asher  Hinds  in  1907  and  updated  by  the 
late  esteemed  Clarence  Cannon  in  1937.  More 
than  25  years  have  passed  since  Cannon's 
precedents  were  published.  A  whole  genera- 
tion; and  the  pace  of  legislative  work  Is 
swifter  than  ever. 

It  seems  only  right  and  fair  that  the  Mem- 
bers in  a  modern  legislature  would  have 
ready  recoxirse  to  the  revelant  precedents. 
Our  Parlimentarlan.  Lewis  Deschler,  g:lve6  us 
excellent  and  expert  service  on  a  nonpartis;m 
basis,  but  broader  participation  in  parlia- 
mentary debates  and  better  preparation  for 
floor  action  would  result  from  access  to  pub- 
lished precedents.  With  all  due  respect  to 
our  esteemed  Speaker,  I  might  recall  that 
his  ruling  on  consideration  of  the  Tuck  bL:i 
last  year  referred  to  precedents  which  had 
occurred  after  those  cited  by  Cannon.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  it  would  be  fitting  if 
Mr.  Deschler  were  to  lend  his  name  and  UU- 
ents  to  an  updating  of  the  House  precedents, 
so  that  his  great  wealth  of  knowledge  and 
experience  is  passed  on  to  this  and  succeed- 
ing generations  of  Congressmen. 

We  have  several  support  agencies  for  re- 
search and  information  gathering.  Including 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  General  Accounting; 
Office,  the  Office  of  Legislative  Coimsel,  and 
(in  the  House)  Coordinator  of  Informatior.. 
Are  these  resources  being  properly  utUized? 
Are  they  sufficiently  staffed?  Do  their  man- 
dates need  revision?  Can  they  be  made  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  interest  of  Mem- 
bers and  committees?  In  an  age  of  tech- 
nological revolution  and  Increasing  com- 
plexity of  programs,  staffing  by  support  agen- 
cies and  in  the  Congress  itself  are  matters  of 
the  utmost  importance.  This  Is  not  ne.-- 
essarUy  a  plea  for  more  staff  but  for  better 
staff  and  better  ulitlzation  of  existing  st.nfT.>. 

Of  recurring  concern  Is  the  matter  of  cor.- 
flicts  of  interest  affecting  both  elected  rep- 
resentatives and  employees  of  the  Congres.'?, 
Are  there  new  rules  to  be  written?  Is  there 
new  machinery  to  be  devised  for  advisin.!; 
Members  and  employees  helping  them  to 
avoid  conflict-of-interest  situations?  We 
must  take  note  that  in  *he  other  body  a 
Committee  on  Ethical  Conduct  with  equ,.l 
representation  by  both  parties  has  bc^vi 
authorized. 

What  about  the  regulations  for  lobbyist.*'' 
Everyone  knows  they  haven't  had  much  ef- 
fect. The  Congress  Is  lobbied  by  agents  of 
interests  all  over  the  world.  The  right  of 
petition  for  redress  of  grievances  is  a  hal- 
lowed constitutional  right,  but  the  Congress 
and  the  public  must  have  better  means  of 
Identifying  and  regulating  the  powerful  in- 
fluences that  play  upon  it  year  in  and  year 
out. 
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DIQXTIRT    SHOUXD   BE   BROAD 

Many  of  the  matters  of  possible  Inquiry 
would  have  to  consider  changes  In  laws  and 
parliamentary  procedures.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolutions  4  and  20  contain  a  proviso 
that  the  Joint  committee  would  not  be  au- 
thorized "to  make  any  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  rules,  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures, practices,  and/or  precedents  of 
either  House,  or  the  consideration  of  any 
matter  on  the  floor  of  either  House."  While 
this  language  is  identical  with  that  in  the 
M.'uroney  bill.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 2,  I  personally  do  not  believe  that  the 
stv.dy  efforts  which  will  be  made  should  be 
In  any  manner  circumscribed. 

Tae  reason  for  this  restraining  language, 
as  we  all  know,  is  the  sensitivity  of  each 
House  to  the  constitutional  provision  that 
"each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  Its 
proceedings."  Of  course,  any  changes  In  the 
formal  proceedings  would  be  a  matter  for 
action  separately  In  each  House.  I  see  no 
b.^.r  in  constitutional  or  public  policy  against 
recommendations  by  a  joint  committee. 

Indeed,  the  very  purpose  of  a  joint  study 
cfTort  Is  to  lay  the  foundation  In  facts  and 
analyses  for  each  Hotise  to  be  able  to  Judge 
whether  changes  in  formal  proceedings 
should  be  made.  Therefore,  the  mandate  of 
the  committee  should  not  be  limited;  and 
If  It  Is  authorized  to  study,  certainly  It 
should  be  authorized  to  make  recommenda- 
tions. I  would  gladly  support  an  amend- 
ment  to   this   effect   in   the  resolution. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  amendments, 
I  note  that  the  resolution  does  not  have  any 
specific  time  limit  for  its  tenure.  Whether 
or  not  this  implies  that  the  committee  would 
lapse  with  the  end  of  the  Congress  authorlz- 
Inc;  It,  it  might  be  useful  to  specify  that 
ti-.e  committee  tenure  would  continue 
through  the  89th  Congress,  with  whatever 
Eiipulatlons  are  appropriate  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  final  reports. 

Finally.  I  note  that  House  Concurrent 
Ee-olutions  4  and  20  provide  for  equal  rep- 
resentation of  both  parties  on  the  joint 
Qi  inmlttee.  This  follows  the  precedent  of 
the  LaFollette-Monroney  special  conunlttee, 
v,;.ich  had  equal  numbers  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  of  both  Houses. 

Ordinarily,  committees  reflect  the  party 
composition  of  each  House,  and  some  Mem- 
bers may  prefer  that  these  ratios  be  reflected 
on  the  proposed  joint  committee.  I  recall 
th:at  when  I  sponsored  a  resolution  back  In 
1951  along  with  Senator  Humphret  In  the 
SeiKite,  provision  was  made  for  more  Demo- 
cr  ts  than  Republicans,  In  accord  with  party 
composition  of  the  Houses.  However,  there 
are  matters  In  which  party  differences  should 
t..ve  a  lesser  role.  I  note  that  the  Senate 
C  mmlttee  on  Ethical  Conduct  has  equal 
p-rty  representation.  This  follows  the  prac- 
tice of  the  committee  which  was  established 
to  rule  on  the  conduct  of  the  late  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy. 

Certainly  party  differences  need  not  be  a 
factor  in  our  study  of  congressional  reor- 
g'lnizatlon.  I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  In  both  parties  favor  such  an 
cfTort,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  see  that 
b.-th  parties  are  equally  represented  on  the 
jcint  committee.  This  would  be  a  special 
jrtat  committee  and  would  expire  when  Its 
V,  rk  is  done. 

Equal  bipartisan  representation  Is  justi- 
fied in  the  same  sense  that  a  special  com- 
n.iitee  Is  Justified.  Ordinarily,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  In  each 
H  'Use  has  jurisdiction  over  organization 
m  liters.  Including  legislative  recH-ganlzatlon. 
V.'hile  It  Is  proper  for  the  Government 
C;. orations  Committees  to  have  and  exercise 
£  ;ch  Jurisdiction  from  year  to  year,  we  are 
p  I'posing  here  a  comprehensive  one-time 
review,  encompassing  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  all  Its  operation.  A  special  joint 
c  mmlttee  detached  from  day  to  day  respon- 
sibility and  limited  in  tenure  seems  more 


appropriate  for  this  task,  which  we  simQaity 
commissioned  a  ccanmittee  to  do  20  yean 
ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  here  and  support  the  reso- 
lution for  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  Congress. 


Vietnam  Discussion  Needed 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
that  we  develop  in  the  Congress,  and 
among  the  people  of  this  Nation,  a  more 
enlightened  discussion  of  our  cotintry's 
foreign  policy — particularly  our  policy 
in  certain  crisis  situations  such  as  Viet- 
nam. Without  this  enlightened  discus- 
sion, based  upon  facts  rather  than  pure 
emotion,  this  Nation,  the  Congress,  and 
the  administration  wUl  be  unable  to 
properly  develop  a  reasonable  consensus 
as  to  our  national  intent.  Consequently, 
we  would  be  unable  to  adequately  relate 
our  policy  and  actions  throughout  the 
world  to  that  national  interest. 

Instead,  we  will  tend  to  merely  react 
to  crises  in  trouWe  spots  around  the 
world — crises  created  by  our  enemies  in 
most  cases.  These  reactions  may  well  be 
inspired  by  the  most  laudable  of  goals — 
the  protection  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, the  honoring  of  commitments  to 
our  friends,  the  maintenance  of  our  na- 
tional honor — but.  because  an  emotional 
reaction  is  never  a  sound  basis  for  deci- 
sionmaking in  the  complex  field  of  for- 
eign affairs,  the  actual  results  may.  in 
fact,  reduce  our  effectiveness  in  achiev- 
ing those  goals. 

The  realities  of  the  world  today  force 
us  to  recognize  that  our  country  is  not 
all  powerful;  that  our  national  will  can- 
not prevail  in  every  situation;  and  that 
we  may  even  be  wrong  in  our  evaluation 
of  what  is  desired  by,  or  desirable  for,  the 
citizens  of  other  countries.  Under  these 
circumstances.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
realistically  evaluate  and  assign  priorities 
to  matters  affecting  our  national  interest. 
We  must  carefully  utilize  our  national 
forces  and  resources  to  achieve  limited 
and  practical  goals,  and  we  must  be 
sensitive  to  the  changing  political  forces 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 

With  this  introduction,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  welcome  the  Increasing  popular 
and  Congressional  concern  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Vietnam.  There  are  very  legit- 
imate, different  points  of  view  on  this 
complex  issue.  They  all  need  to  be  aired. 
Personally,  I  carmot  agree  with  all  of  our 
actions  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  poli- 
cies behind  them.  I  intend  to  develop 
my  owTi  views  on  this  subject  before  the 
public,  and  the  Congress,  during  the  days 
ahead. 

Today,  as  a  beginning,  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  newsletter  which 
I  sent  to  many  of  my  constituents  and  to 
the  newsDaners  of  my  district  on  Febru- 


ary 15,  1965.   I  would  also  like  to  Insert, 
at  this  point,  the  thoughtful  column  of 
Walter  Lippmann  which  appeared  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  February  21,  1965. 
I  shall  follow  this  with  a  further  elabora- 
tion of  my  views  in  the  days  ahead. 
The  newsletter  and  colimin  follow : 
Washington  Highlights 
(By  Congressman  Geobge  E.  Brown,  Jr..  29th 
Congressional  District.  California) 
Last  week  In  Washington  there  was  some 
indication  that  the  rapidly  deteriorating  sit- 
uation in  South  Vietnam  might  finally  pro- 
duce' some  discussion  of  UJS.  policy  among 
the  Members  of  Congress. 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  Is  carry- 
ing on  an  undeclared  war  against  North  Viet- 
nam. U.S.  forces  are  being  used  In  air  strikes 
against  North  Vietnamese  targets.  The  pre- 
tense that  we  are  merely  supplying  advisers 
to  a  friendly  country  to  aid  them  in  con- 
troUing  guerrUla  insurgents  is  hardly  tenable 
under  present  circumstances. 

The  question  for  the  American  public,  and 
lor  the  Congress,  to  answer  Is:  "When  Is  s 
war  a  war?"  Without  a  doubt.  If  a  foreign 
power  was  to  make  an  air  strike  on  U.S.  ter- 
ritory we  would  consider  it  an  act  of  war. 
U.S.  strikes  on  North  Vietnam  are  qviite  com- 
parable In  magnitude  to  the  Japanese  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor,  and  probably  far 
greater  In  their  relative  damage  to  North 
Vietnam  than  was  the  damage  done  to  the 
United  States  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Probably,  the 
North  Vietnamese  were  not  taken  quite  as 
much  by  stirprise  by  our  attack,  as  we  were 
by  the  Japanese  attack,  but.  in  other  re- 
spects, the  events  are  comparable. 

If  we  Eu-e  at  war  with  a  foreign  country 
(and  I  think  we  are) .  then  Congress,  which 
under  the  Constitution  is  the  only  body  au- 
thorized to  declare  war.  Is  cooperating  with 
the  executive  branch  in  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  How  far  must  we  go  In  this 
ridiculous  pretense?  Is  it  possible  that  some 
day  soon  this  country  will  find  Itself  engulfed 
in  a  nuclear  maelstrom,  stlU  blithely  pre- 
tending that  we  are  at  peace? 

I  strongly  disagree  with  this  country's  ac- 
tion, and  lack  of  policy,  in  Vietnam.  Even 
more  strongly  do  I  object  to  the  squandering 
of  billions  of  our  tax  dollars  and  hundreds  of 
American  lives  In  a  situation  which  may  In- 
volve us  In  world  war  m,  without  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  American  people  and  their 
Representatives  In  Congress  to  debate  the 
issue. 

What  vital  American  interests  are  Involved 
tn  an  Asiatic  jungle  which  Prance,  after  be- 
ing bled  dry.  gave  up  over  10  years  ago? 

What  evidence  Is  available  that  the  peas- 
ants of  South  Vietnam,  or  even  the  military 
puppets  who  claim  to  head  the  government, 
really  want  the  United  States  in  their 
country? 

In  10  years  our  level  of  assistance  has 
risen  from  about  1.000  men  and  »100  mil- 
lion, to  25,000  men  and  $600  million — sup- 
ported by  a  large  part  of  our  Navy,  which 
we  do  not  even  count  In  these  figures.  In- 
stead of  Improving  our  situation,  this  has 
left  us  in  a  far  worse  position  than  we  were 
in  10  years  ago. 

What  astute  American  general  is  wUUng 
to  predict  what  the  situation  will  be  next 
year  or  the  year  after?  Will  It  be  fifty  or  a 
hvmdred  thousand  U.S.  soldiers?  WIU  It  be 
92  or  $3  billion  per  year  in  American  tax- 
payers' money? 

But  the  amazing  part  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion Is  that  no  logically  foreseeable  outcome 
of  our  present  Involvement  in  South  Viet- 
nam can  either  help  America's  position  in 
the  world  today,  strengthen  democracy,  or 
weaken  International  communism.  The 
most  realistic  military  analysts  hope  only 
for  a  temporary  stalemate  In  Vietnam. 

The  additional  chaos  that  we  are  helping 
to   create  In   South   Vietnam   weakens  tli* 
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possibility  of  North  Vietnam  being  able  to 
continue  as  an  independent  Comnaunist 
force,  or  of  South  Vietnam  achieving  a  viable 
neutrality.  Further  escalation  of  this  war 
only  drives  the  Communists  closer  to- 
gether— South  Vietnam  with  North  Viet- 
nam— North  Vietnam  with  Red  China — Red 
China  with  Russia. 

Our  carefree  willingness  to  help  destroy 
Asiatics  only  strengthens  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing view  that  white  Americans  are  quite 
willing  to  lend  their  military  technology  to 
the  destruction  of  as  much  of  the  nonwhite 
world  as  possible. 

All  of  these  things  weaken  America's  posi- 
tion in  the  world  today,  weaken  our  hopes 
for  a  stable  world,  and  endanger  the  future 
of  our  country. 

I  would  hope  that  vast  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  would  Join  with  me  in  de- 
manding that  we  have  a  full,  free  and 
informed  discussion  of  this  problem  by  the 
public  and  by  the  Congress.  Out  of  this 
discussion  should  come  a  policy  which  would 
protect  America's  interest  and  America's 
future. 


[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times.  Feb- 

21,  1965] 
Asian  Reds,  on  Brink  or  Conquest,  Mat  Be 
Cool  Towabd  Negotiations 
( By  Walter  Llppmann ) 
,We  are  Just  seeing  another  attempt  to  form 
a  government  in  Saigon,  and  much  depends 
for  the  near  future  at  least  on  whether  it 
is  able  to  hold  together  for  a  decent  time. 
For  the  reason  why  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
has  become  so  critical  in  the  past  3  months 
is  that  South  Vietnam  has  been  crumbling 
and  Is  at  the  point  of  collapse. 

The  Vletcong  have  been  so  near  winning 
the  war  and  forcing  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  its  troops  that  Hanoi  and  Peiplng 
have  brushed  off  feelers  for  a  negotiated 
peace.  They  believe  themselves  to  be  in  sight 
of  a  dictated  peace. 

We,  for  our  part,  have  found  ourselves 
quite  unable  to  put  together  a  South  Viet- 
namese government  which  is  willing  or  able 
to  rally  enough  popular  support  to  hold  back 
the  advancing  Vletcong.  The  American  Army 
fighting  the  Vletcong  has  been  like  men  try- 
ing to  drive  away  a  swarm  of  mosqiiltoes  with 
baseball  bats.  However,  because  there  Is 
nothing  else  to  do,  we  keep  on.  We  do  not 
wish  to  face  the  disagreeable  fact  that  the 
rebels  are  winning  the  civil  war. 

The  easy  way  to  avoid  the  truth  Is  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  this  Is  not  really  a  civil 
war,  but  is  in  fact  essentially  an  Invasion  of 
South  Vietnam  by  North  Vietnam.  This  has 
produced  the  argument  that  the  way  to 
stabilize  South  Vietnam  is  to  wage  war 
against  North  Vietnam. 

The  more  thoughtless  and  reckless  mem- 
bers of  this  school  of  thinking  hold  that  only 
by  attacking  North  Vietnam  with  heavy  and 
sustained  bombardment  can  we  snatch  a  vic- 
tory in  South  Vietnam  from  the  Jaws  of  de- 
feat. They  have  not  yet  carried  the  day 
In  Washington.  But  the  President,  when  he 
ordered  the  retaliatory  raids,  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  remind  Hanoi  and  Peiping  that  the 
tJnlted  States  could,  if  it  chose  to.  inflict  de- 
vastating damage. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  the  morality 
and  the  gigantic  risks  of  escalating  the  war. 
there  is  not  sxifflclent  reason  to  think  that 
the  northern  Communists  can  be  bombed 
into  submission.  We  must  not  forget  that 
North  Vietnam  has  a  large  army — larger.  It 
is  said,  than  any  other  anny  on  the  East 
Asian  mainland  except  China's.  This  North 
Vietnamese  army  can  walk,  and  nobody  has 
yet  found  a  way  of  bombing  that  can  pre- 
Tent  foot  soldiers  from  walking. 

It  is  most  likely  that  if  we  set  out  to 
devastate  Hanoi  and  North  Vietnam,  this 
army  would  Invade  South  Vietnam.  In  South 
Vietnam  we  could  not  bomb  the  army  be- 
emuse  that  would  mean  that  we  would  be 


killing  our  South  Vletnames*  friends.  There 
is  little  reason  to  think  that  the  Saigon 
Government  and  its  very  dubious  troops 
wotild  be  able  to  fight  h&c^  or  In  fact  that 
It  would  want  to  fight  back. 

The  Asian  Communists  fight  on  the  land, 
and  they  think  about  war  In  terms  of  in- 
fantry. I  believe  that  the  reason  why  they 
are  not  terrified,  nor  much  deterred,  by  our 
kind  of  military  power  Is  that  they  believe 
a  war  on  the  mainland  will  be  fought  on  the 
ground  and  will  be  decided  on  the  ground. 
There  they  have  not  only  siip>erlor  numbers, 
but  widespread  p>opular  sup>port. 

For  this  country  to  involve  itself  in  such 
a  war  In  Asia  would  be  an  act  of  supreme 
folly.  While  the  warhawka  would  rejoice 
when  it  began,  the  people  would  weep  be- 
fore it  ended.  There  Is  no  tolerable  alterna- 
tive except  a  negotiated  truce,  and  the  real 
problem  is  not  whether  we  should  negotiate, 
but  whether  we  can. 

It  is  not  certain,  given  the  weakness  and 
confusion  in  South  Vietnam,  that  Hanoi  and 
Peiping  who  are  poised  for  the  kill  will  agree 
to  a  cease  fire  and  a  conference  and  a  ne- 
gotiation. But  while  this  ha«.  I  believe,  been 
the  implied  objective  of  our  policy,  the  time 
has  come  when  it  should  be  the  avowed  ob- 
jective, an  objective  pursued  with  all  oxir 
many  and  very  considerable  diplomatic 
resources. 


Annual  Nathan  Hale  Essay 
Contest  Awards 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month  I  had  the  opportiuilty  to  partici- 
pate in  the  25th  annual  Lincoln  Pilgrim- 
age conducted  by  the  Meshingomesia 
Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  held  in 
Wabash,  Ind. 

During  the  program,  I  was  given  the 
honor  of  presenting  the  council's  annual 
Nathan  Hale  essay  contest  awards  to 
Steven  Murphy  of  troop  76  in  Hartford 
City,  Ind.,  and  to  William  Van  Dyke 
Jones,  Den  No.  3.  Pack  49,  Marion,  Ind. 
This  is  a  program  sponsored  nationally 
by  the  Freedoms  Foundation  as  part  of 
its  effort  to  strengthen  America's 
heritage.  i 

I  am  always  impressed  by  the  ability 
of  our  youth  to  express  themselves  suc- 
cinctly on  the  basic  principles.  The 
award- winning  essays  are  as  follows: 
What  the  Scout  Law  and  Oath  Mean  to  Me 
(By  Steven  Murphy) 

The  oath  means  a  chance  to  better  my- 
self, physically,  mentally,  and  normally. 
This  means  a  chance  to  improve  my  loyalty 
toward  my  country,  my  troop,  and  my  God. 

The  laws  are  a  goal  for  all  scouts.  To 
achieve  this  goal  is  to  live  a  good  life.  The 
laws  are  not  to  be  learned,  then  forgotten. 
They  should  affect  a  scout  for  all  of  his  life. 

The  Scout  oath  and  laws  are  important 
and  should  help  guide  a  Scout  through  life. 


Why  I  Love  Am«rica 
^  (By  William  Van  Dyke  Jones) 

Why  should  anyone  ask  me  why  I  love 
my  country?  Don't  you  love  America? 
America  is  a  land  of  freedom,  a  land  of  op- 
portunity.    Many    people    migrated   to    this 


great  land  because  they  wanted  to  be  free 
and  not  to  be  told  what  to  do.  And  that  we 
can  worship  where  we  please  and  we  have 
freedom  of  speech.  And  if  Thomas  Jefferson 
loved  America  enough  to  write  the  Consti- 
tution, I  love  it  enough  to  write  this  essay. 


Secretary  of  Agriculture   Acknowledges 
George  Washington  Carver  Plaque 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1965 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1965, 1  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  a  speech  delivered  last 
Thursday  by  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Herbert  Tenzer,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
plaque  being  presented  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  a  memorial  to 
the  late  George  Washington  Carver.  Dr. 
Rosa  L.  Gragg,  chairman  of  the  George 
Washington  Carver  Commemoration 
Committee,  is  one  of  my  constituents. 

Today,  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  remarks  made  by  the  Honor- 
able OrviUe  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of 
Agricultui-e,  upon  acceptiiig  the  plaque 
on  behalf  of  the  Department. 

The  speech  follows : 
Speech  of  Hon.  Orvuxe  L.  PREiaiAN,  Secre- 

TABT    of   AGBICXTLTURE 

Dr.  Gragg,  Congressman  Tenzer,  other  dis- 
tinguished guests,  you  do  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlciilture,  and  me  personally,  a 
great  honor  in  presenting  to  us  this  plaque 
commemorating  the  name  and  accomplish- 
ments of  George  Washington  Carver,  a  great 
American  who  served  his  country  and  his 
State  selflessly  and  with  honor. 

On  behalf  of  the  Department  I  am  proud 
Indeed  to  say  a  few  words  of  tribute  to  this 
remarkable  scientist;  this  teacher  of  rare 
ability.  He  was  a  truly  admirable  man.  He 
remains  so  in  our  own  memory  and  use  of 
his  achievements. 

In  his  quiet,  humble  way,  George  Wash- 
ington Carver  did  far  more  than  most  of  us 
realize  to  shape  the  development  of  our 
USD  A.  He  was  born  2  years  after  the  De- 
partment was  established,  and  when  he  died 
the  Dejmrtment  had  81  years  of  growth  and 
accomplishment  behind  it.  His  life  spanned 
many  of  the  major  changes  in  American  agri- 
culture; and  the  truth  is  that  many  of  these 
changes  he  himself  helped  bring  about. 

He  showed  how  agricultural  products  could 
be  used  industrially,  and  he  led  the  way  m 
bridging  the  gap  between  lab  research  and 
the  practical  application  of  that  research  on 
the  farm.  In  so  doing  he  foreshadowed  the 
work  of  our  modern  utilization  research  and 
our  extension  programs. 

Dr.  Carver  was  a  close  personal  friend  of 
at  least  three  Secretaries  of  Agriculture: 
"Tama  Jim"  Wilson.  Henry  C.  Wallace,  and 
Henry  A.  Wallace.  Two  of  them  taught  him; 
one  of  them  he  taught — taught  in  the  best 
way  of  all,  informally,  in  quiet  conversa- 
tions while  hunting  plants  in  the  woods  and 
the  fields. 

Henry  A.  Wallace  was  only  6  years  old  iit 
the  time,  but.  looking  back  much  later,  he 
wrote:  "Because  of  his  friendship  with  my 
father  and  perhaps  his  interest  in  children, 
George  Carver  often  took  me  on  botany  ex- 
peditions, and  it  was  he  who  first  introduced 
me  to  the  mysteries  of  plant  fertilization." 
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If  he  were  living  today,  I  dare  to  hope 
that  George  Carver  would  be  my  close  per- 
sonal friend,  too.  I  think  he  wovUd  be  espe- 
cially Interested  In  what  we  are  doing 
through  rural  areas  development  and  re- 
search. 

Dr.  Carver  was  a  scientist  with  the  com- 
mon touch.  Perhaps  it  was  this  which  in- 
spired him  to  study  what  was  commonplace. 
We  know  that  he  made  paints  from  Alabama 
clay.  We  know  that  he  grew  biunper  crops 
on  the  dump  heap  at  Tuskegee.  We  know 
that  he  pushed  far  ahead  otir  knowledge  of 
the  sweet  potato  and  its  cultivation.  We 
know  that  he  found  dozens  of  uses  for  the 
pe.mut. 

His  studies  of  the  commonplace  helped 
start  the  South  on  the  long  trek  toward  ag- 
ricultural diversification  and  conservation. 

He  was  a  teacher  who  could  not  bear  to 
see  knowledge  lie  sterile  in  the  laboratory, 
like  the  biblical  talent  buried  in  the  ground. 
And  so  week  after  week,  when  his  work  in 
the  lab  and  the  clEissroom  was  finished,  he 
bitched  up  a  mule,  carefully  packed  some 
CKhiblts  from  his  projects  In  a  wagon,  and 
drove  Into  the  countryside  to  teach  the  ben- 
etits  of  crop  rotation  and  conservation. 

George  Carver  was  also  a  trtily  humble  and 
selfless  man.  When  he  was  a  student  at 
Iowa  State,  he  made  the  hard  choice  that  de- 
termined his  career.  He  had  great  talent  as 
an  artist,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  to  go 
to  Europe  to  study  painting.  But  he  gave  it 
up  to  dedicate  himself  to  science — because 
as  he  later  said:  "It  has  always  been  the  one 
great  ideal  of  my  life  to  be  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  of  people."'  and 
because  he  saw  in  agricultural  research,  "the 
key  to  unlock  the  golden  door  of  freedom  to 
our  people." 

"Speak  to  the  earth,  and  it  shall  teach 
thee."  we  read  In  the  Book  of  Job.  George 
C  vrver  spwke  to  the  earth  and  It  taught 
him — and  he  taught  others — and  the  saving 
knowledge  has  spread  in  an  ever-widening 
circle   even  to  our  own   day. 

I  accept  with  gratitude  and  humility  this 
pluque  honoring  one  of  America's  greatest 
agricultural  scientists  and  teachers.  We 
shall  place  It  in  a  position  of  prominence. 
From  it,  we  shall  draw  renewed  inspiration. 
Seeing  it,  we  shall  remember  that  the  Great 
S-iclety  we  seek  he  began  to  build  before 
n\nny  of  us  were  even  born. 


by.  and  drive  off  to  their  Jobs  in  downtown 
San  Francisco.  They  battle  traffic  through 
the  Caldecott  Tunnel  and  over  the  bay 
bridge.  Downtown  they  find  a  place  to  park. 
then  walk  to  their  offices.  After  S  pjn.  they 
ransom  their  cars  and  battle  traffic  home 
again. 

If  luck  is  with  them,  the  trip  takes  only 
an  hour  or  an  hoxir  and  a  quarter  each  way. 
But  on  days  when  the  freeways  Jam  up,  a« 
they  often  do,  it  may  take  an  hovir  and  a  half 
or  even  2  hours.  The  monetary  cost,  mclud- 
Ing  bridge  tolls,  parking  charges,  and  car 
expenses  (50  miles  at  10  cents  a  mUe),  aver- 
ages about  $6.15  per  day. 

Beginning  some  morning  In  1969,  however, 
If  aU  goes  according  to  schedule,  the  Pleasant 
Hill  commuters  will  have  available  an  alter- 
native route.  They  will  be  able  to  rise  at 
7:30  ajn.  instead  of  6.30  or  7,  eat  breakfast, 
then  drive  to  the  new  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit, 
(BART)  station  out  in  the  country,  halfway 
between  Pleasant  Hill  and  Walnut  Creek. 
There  a  BART  parking  lot,  with  space  for 
1,350  cars,  will  be  waiting  for  them;  or  their 
wives  may  drive  them  to  the  station  and  de- 
posit them  a  few  steps  from  the  platform. 
Their  wait  will  be  short,  for  during  the  nish 
hour  a  BART  train,  dispatched  and  con- 
trolled by  a  computer,  will  pull  out  for  Oak- 
land and  San  Francisco  every  2  or  3  minutes. 
There  will  be  vacant  seats  waiting  for  them 
on  the  train — foam-padded  seats,  4  Inches 
wider  than  the  usual  transit  standard. 

Gliding  along  safely  in  quiet,  air-condl- 
tloned  comfort  at  speeds  up  to  80  miles  per 
hour  and  averaging  60  miles  per  hour  In- 
cluding the  20-second  stops,  they  wUl  pre- 
pare for  the  day's  work  or  read  their  morning 
papers  In  good  Ught  for  the  29  minutes  it 
will  take  them  to  reach  downtown  San  Fran- 
cisco. At  night  they  will  reverse  the  route, 
saving  another  30  minutes  or  more,  and  will 
arrive  home  relaxed  and  rested  before  6  pjn. 
instead  of  disgruntled  and  grumpy  at  6:30 
or  7. 

Their  round-trip  BART  ticket.  Including 
parking  at  the  BART  station.  wlU  cost  $1.40 
instead  of  $6.15  by  car.  BART,  moreover, 
may  enable  some  families  to  get  along  with 
one  car  Instead  of  two,  or  with  two  instead 
of  three. 

HOW   ODB   CITIES   COT   SNARLED   X7P 


Getting  to  Work  and  Back 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25, 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
If-m  of  getting  to  and  from  work  in  our 
crowded  metropolitan  areas  is  no  longer 
confined  to  any  one  region,  it  is  a  nation- 
v,-\(le  problem.  Consumer  Reports,  tn  its 
February  issue,  presents  the  first  article 
in  a  series  that  takes  a  thorough  look 
into  rush  hour  congestion — how  it  got 
tliat  way  and  what  can  and  Is  being  done 
about  It.  Since  it  is  a  problem  vital  to 
all  of  us,  I  wish  to  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and,  therefore,  I  am  in- 
serting part  of  this  article  in  the  Record: 

Getting  to  Woek  and  Back 

Every  weekday  morning  between  6:30  and 

7,  commuters  living  In  Pleasant  Hill,  Calif., 

25  miles  east  of  San  Francisco,  rise  and  dress, 

bolt  a  hasty  breakfast,  kiss  their  wives  good- 


In  most  large,  trafflc-plagued  American 
cities  today,  a  battle  Is  raging  between  those 
who  urge  modern  rapid  transit  like  the  BART 
system  and  those  who  favor  more  automobUe 
freeways  and  expressways.  Throughout  the 
past  decade  or  more,  the  freeway  proponenta 
have  been  victorious,  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

The  United  States  entered  the  I950'8  with  a 
seriously  inadequate  urban  public  transpor- 
tation system  of  buses,  transit  lines,  and 
commuter  railroads  and  an  equally  Inade- 
quate system  of  streets  and  hlghwa3rs.  Dur- 
ing the  decade,  conditions  grew  even  worse. 
The  number  of  autos  registered  rose  from 
40  to  61  mlUion  and  of  vehicle  miles  per  year 
from  458  to  719  billion;  but  roadbuilding  did 
not  keep  pace.  Passengers  abandoned  public 
transportation  lines  for  most  uses,  but  con- 
tinued to  Jam  the  transit  vehicles  for  the 
rush  hoiir  trips  to  and  from  work  In  the  cen- 
tral business  districts  of  our  large  dtles. 
Transit  fares  rose,  and  the  trend  to  the  auto- 
mobile and  to  trafflc  congestion  was  Inten- 
sified; jret  peak-ho\ir  transit  vehicles  re- 
mained as  overcrowded  as  ever.  Our  major 
cities  seemed  headed  toward  a  monumental 
snafu. 

Basically,  there  were  three  ways  to  deal 
with  the  problem:  (1)  modernizing  and  ex- 
panding oxir  public  transit  systems;  (2)  con- 
centrating on  the  private  automobile  and 
building  more  freeways  and  parking  garages; 
or  (3)  creating  a  balanced  transportation 
system,  using  each  mode  of  travel  for  the 
Job  It  could  do  best. 

Here  was  a  major  public  issue,  with  many 
complex  engineering,  economic,  sociological. 


esthetic,  and  political  facets.  But  before 
It  could  be  adequately  debated,  the  die  was' 
cast  In  favor  of  the  private  automobile. 
Congress  In  1956  authorized  a  vast  new  na« 
tionwlde  Interstate  Highway  System  to  pro- 
Tide  nonstop,  limited-access  high-speed 
travel  on  some  41 ,000  miles  of  rural  and  urban 
freeways  designed  with  gentle  grades,  broad 
CTirves.  and  generous  interchanges.  The  sys- 
tem was  to  be  built  in  16  years  at  a  cost  of 
$41  biUion. 

Why  did  this  plan  win  adoption?  Three 
ree.8ons  may  be  cited.  One  was  the  obvious, 
urgent  need  for  some  kind  of  transportation 
Improvement.  The  second  was  the  popiilar- 
Ity  of  the  airtomobUe.  Almost  everyone  was 
delighted  by  the  prospect  that  the  Inter- 
state System  would  soon  enable  us  to  drive 
at  60  miles  per  hour  or  more  almost  any- 
where—even to  work  and  back. 

But  It  was  a  third  factor  that  turned  the 
tide  In  favor  of  the  Interstate  System — a 
nationwide  highway  lobby,  adequately  fi- 
nanced and  equipped  with  the  elements  of 
a  powerful  strategy  for  obtaining  political 
action. 

Pressing  for  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem In  1956— and  pooh-poohing  old-fash- 
ioned plans  to  rebuild  o\ir  rapid  transit  fa- 
cilities— were  the  automobUe  manufacttir- 
ers  and  their  64,000  local  car  dealers,  the 
grasoline  companies,  the  tire  companies,  and 
the  influential  motor  clubs,  including  the 
American  Automobile  Association.  Their 
allies  Included  the  politically  well-connected 
highway  contractors  and  the  highway  de- 
partment officials  In  city  halls  and  State 
capitals:  the  trucking  lnd\istry,  which 
wanted  faster  roads  for  Its  tnurks;  the 
cement  and  asphalt  oompcuiles;  and  the 
many  Industries  that  profit  from  cars  and 
roads.  Seldom  has  a  single  public  Issue 
mobilized  such  a  potent  lobby. 

The  financing  of  the  Interstate  System, 
which  might  have  been  the  Insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  Its  adoption,  was  a  marvel  of  In- 
genuity. To  circiunvent  the  opposition  of 
economy-minded  city  councUors  and  State 
legislators,  the  highway  lobby  plan  provided 
that  90  percent  of  the  $41  blUlon  would 
come  from  Federal  taxes.  But  Congress,  too. 
Is  economy  minded.  Therefore,  the  plan  also 
provided  that  the  financing  should  be  set  up 
entirely  outside  the  regular  Federal  budget. 
Federal  taxes  on  gasoline,  tires,  and  accesso- 
ries and  tonnage  taxes  on  trucks  would  be 
Increased  and  the  proceeds  accumulated  in 
a  highway  trust  fund.  The  Federal  90  per- 
cent would  not  be  classed  as  an  ordinary  ap- 
propriation, but  would  be  dispensed  out  of 
this  special  fund.  Congress  bought  the  en- 
tire package.  Moreover,  cities  wishing  even 
more  freeways  than  the  Interstate  System 
projected  could  get  a  50-percent  subsidy  for 
them.  ' 


The  plan  looked  foolproof  In  1956.  But 
today,  with  half  of  the  16  years  of  the  Inter- 
state System  construction  program  behind 
us,  critics  are  beginning  to  take  another  look. 
Many  of  tiiem  are  not  happy  with  what  they 

BAA 

The  rural  portions  of  the  system  are  rela- 
tively popular.  The  new  rural  freeways  are 
fast  and  safer  than  ordinary  roads;  many 
people  enjoy  driving  them,  though  some  find 
them  monotonous.  Conservationists,  of 
coiu-se,  complain  that  the  rural  freeways 
sometimes  Invade  this  country's  rapidly  dis- 
appearing wUderness  regions,  wildlife  sanc- 
tuaries, and  other  areas  that  should  remain 
sacrosanct  (though  future  Invasions  may  be 
slowed  down  by  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964). 
And  other  critics  maintain  that  the  billions 
being  spent  on  rural  freeways  might  better 
be  devoted  to  more  urgently  needed  public 
services — as  though  there  were  any  assurance 
that  if  an  appreciable  portion  of  the  money 
had  not  been  spent  on  the  highways.  It  would 
have  been  devoted  to  schools,  health  serrices. 
parks  and  playgrounds,  or  other  public  xises. 
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Far  more  numerous  and  more  trenchant 
crttlcisms  have  been  aimed  at  iirban  parts  of 
the  Interstate  System. 

LXMITKD  PEAK-HOX7R  CAPACmT 

One  major  criticism  concerns  the  freeway's 
limited  peak-hour  capacity.  A  single  free- 
way lane  can,  In  theory,  carry  1,500  cars  an 
hour  at  high  speed,  with  5  or  6  occupants 
in  each  car.  Thus,  if  loaded  to  capacity,  an 
8-lane  freeway  should  carry  1,500,000  persons 
past  a  given  point  in  a  day.  But  this  is  not 
what  happens.  Practical  limitations  reduce 
usable  capacity  to  a  compxarative  trickle. 

Chart  m  [not  printed  in  the  Recokd] 
illustratee  the  most  important  of  these  limi- 
tations. It  shows  urban  traffic  divided  into 
two  main  classes.  First,  there  is  a  broad 
base  of  miscellaneous  traffic — shopping  tripe, 
school  trips,  social  tripe,  salesmen's  calls, 
visits  to  the  doctor  and  the  dentist,  and  ao 
on.  For  the  great  majority  of  these  trips,  the 
automobile  has  no  rival.  An  urban  freeway 
system  adequate  to  handle  such  traffic  has 
much  to  recommend  it. 

But  superimposed  upon  this  base  is  a  sec- 
ond type  of  urban  traffic — the  Joiorney  to 
work  and  back.  These  work  trips  tend  to  be 
concentrated  into  a  single  hour  or  two,  each 
morning  in  one  direction  and  each  afternoon 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Cars  on  such  trips 
carry  an  average  of  only  1.3  to  1.5  occupants 
each,  and  most  of  them  are  headed  for  a 
compact,  highly  congested  central  business 
district,  and  to  other  densely  developed 
neighborhoods.  Under  such  circrunstances — 
and  they  prevail  In  most  large  cities — con- 
gestion can  be  avoided  in  an  all-automobile 
system  only  by  building  lanes  that  will  be 
needed  for  only  an  hour  or  two  each  day  and 
will  therefore  carry  only  a  few  cars  per  day. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  capacity  actu- 
ally goes  up  when  congestion  slows  traffic 
down.  At  20  or  30  miles  per  hour,  cars  fol- 
low one  another  more  closely,  and  1  lane 
can  therefore  deMver  2,000  cars  or  more  per 
hour  intsead  of  only  1,500.  But  a  freeway 
in  this  congested  condition — as  every  driver 
knows — is  vulnerable  to  being  blocked  alto- 
gether as  additional  cars  try  to  worm  their 
way  Into  the  stream  of  traffic,  and  as  cars 
run  out  of  gas,  tires  go  flat,  engines  overheat, 
or  fenders  tangle.  Then  capacity  drops  to 
zero,  while  drivers  gaze  ruefully  at  road 
signs  reading:  "Speed  limit:  60  miles  per 
hour." 

True,  congestion  can  be  somewhat  reduced 
by  making  middle  lanes  reversible  so  that 
an  eight-lane  freeway,  for  example,  can  carry 
Ave  or  six  lanes  in  the  dominant  direction 
during  peak  hours.  Even  so,  the  niunber  of 
lanes  adequate  to  serve  the  ordinary  traffic  to 
and  from  a  central  business  district  may 
have  to  be  doubled  or  even  trebled  to  handle 
without  congestion  those  mountainous  rush- 
hour  travel  peaks  so  clearly  visible  in  chart 
ni  [not  printed  in  Record ] . 

The  high  cost  of  these  added  peak-hour- 
only  lanes  per  car  using  them,  along  with 
the  valuable  downtown  space  they  require, 
makes  it  unlikely  that  enough  of  them  will 
ever  be  built.  If  they  are  built,  they  wlU  fall 
afoul  of  the  apparently  Inexorable  rule  that 
new  roads  soon  attract  enough  new  traffic  to 
Jam  them.  The  Long  Island  Expressway  In 
the  east  and  the  Santa  Ana  Freeway  in  the 
west,  which  vie  for  the  title  "world's  largest 
parking  lot,"  have  l)ecome  examples  of  the 
congestion  they  were  to  relieve. 

PARKING    CEOMETRT 

It  la  a  law  of  nature  that  once  a  commut- 
er's car  gets  to  town.  It  has  to  be  perked. 
Here  again  the  basic  considerations  are  com- 
mon to  most  large  cities.  It  may  be  feasible 
to  provide  parking  for  central  business  dis- 
trict shoppers  and  miscellaneous  visitors, 
even  though  it  may  involve  costly  under- 
ground or  multistory  garages.  To  provide,  in 
addition,  aU-day  parking  for  workers  enor- 
mously aggravates  the  problem. 


To  allow  not  only  for  the  space  a  car  oc- 
cupies but  adequate  maneuver  space  as  well 
ordinarily  requires  about  350  square  feet  per 
car — almost  twice  as  much  tpace  as  an  office 
or  work  area  for  one  worter.  That  leaves 
room  for  only  125  cars  per  aore  of  parking  lot 
or  garage  floorspace.  When  such  space  for 
central  business  district  parking  needs  are 
combined  with  space  needs  for  central  busi- 
ness district  expressways,  tihe  whole  func- 
tion of  the  central  business  district,  which 
needs  compactness,  is  impaired. 

THE   HIGH  COST  OF  I»EEWATS 

Urban  freeways  look  like  bargains  to  local 
governments  because  of  the  50  or  90  percent 
Federal  subsidy  for  the  caprttal  cost.  Rapid 
transit  systems  like  San  Francisco's  BART, 
in  contrast,  look  enormously  expensive  be- 
cause the  whole  cost  must  be  borne  at  home. 
However,  in  the  absence  of  a  Federal  free- 
way subsidy  or  if  both  systems  were  sim- 
ilarly subsidized,  the  comparison  would  be 
quite  different.  Here  are  the  relative  lengths 
and  costs  of  the  urban  and  niral  portions 
of  the  Interstate  System: 

Rural: 

Nvunber  of  miles :  36,000. 

Total  cost:  $22.5  billion. 

Average  cost  per  route  mile:  $625,000. 

Urban: 

Number  of  miles:  5,000. 

Total  cost:  $18.5  billion. 

Average  cost  per  route  mile:  $3,700,000. 

Costs  for  routes  through  congested  areas, 
however,  run  much  higher: 

[  Cost  per  route  mile] 
Freeway : 

Downtown   San  Diego    (Ctill- 

fornia) $5,500,000 

Pasadena  (East-West)  Freeway 

(California) 10,300,000 

Prospect  Expressway  Growanus- 

Prospect  (New  York) 13,600,000 

Kennedy  (Northwest)  and 
Eden  Expressways  (Illi- 
nois)  _ 15,600,000 

These  are  not  extreme  examples.  A  1961 
San  Francisco  study  estimatted  that  future 
esthetically  acceptable  freeways  tor  that  city 
would  cost  more  than  $23  million  a  mile.  A 
114 -mile  downtown  stretch  of  Boston's  cen- 
tral artery  cost  more  than  $40  million  a 
mile.  One  estimate  places  the  cost  of  a 
crosstown  expressway  in  Manhattan  at 
$100  million  a  mile. 

San  Francisco's  75-mile  BART  system  will 
cost  $13  million  a  mile.  It  will  have  a  peak- 
hour  capacity  of  30,000  seated  passengers  In 
each  direction.  Even  with  2  lanes  reversi- 
ble, a  comparable  $13  miUlon-per-mile  8-lane 
freeway  would  have  a  peak-tour  capacity  of 
only  7,000  or  8,000  cars  (10,000  or  12,000  oc- 
cupants) before  congestion  began  to  slow 
travel  down.  And  the  rapid  transit  line,  of 
course,  requires  a  much  narrower  right-of- 
way  and  no  costly  parking  facilities  down- 
town. 

Another  aspect  of  cost  Is  what  the  urban 
freeway  does  to  local  tax  rolls.  Within  the 
city,  the  freeway  takes  valuable  land  off  the 
tax  rolls  and  thus  Increases  the  load  on  the 
remaining  land.  The  effect  can  be  substan- 
tial. Washington,  D.C.,  for  example,  had 
2,100  acres  of  highly  taxed  downtown  land 
on  its  rolls  in  1960.  Construction  of  all 
highways  then  proposed  would  have  reduced 
the  taxable  downtown  area  by  375  acres  or 
17  percent. 

The  loss  in  city  tax  revenues,  it  is  true, 
may  in  many  cases  be  balanced,  or  more 
than  balanced,  by  Increased  tax  revenues  in 
the  suburbs  where  xmdeveloped  pa-operty 
near  freeway  interchanges  Is  converted  into 
high-tax  shopping  centers.  Industrial  sites, 
and  homfesltes.  This  may  be  flne  for  the  un- 
developed suburbs  and  for  the  property 
owners  and  speculators  who  reap  the  land- 
boom  bonanza;  but  it  Is  small  solace  for  the 


residents   of    central    cities,    where    the    ta.x 
load  Is  already  heaviest. 

For  ordinary  travel,  the  freeway  is  a  very 
good  buy.  It  more  than  pays  its  own  way  as 
compared  with  travel  on  ordinary  streets  and 
highways.  But  its  economic  advantage  is 
lost  when  It  is  expected  to  handle  the  task 
for  which  it  is  least  fitted — carrying  peak- 
hour  traffic  into  and  out  of  the  densely  de- 
veloped portions  of  our  large  cities. 

THE  SOCIAL  COSTS  OF  FREEWAYS 

To  the  extent  that  freeways  have  indirectly 
produced  a  deterioration  of  public  transpor"- 
tation,  they  hurt  particularly  those  who  are 
too  old  or  too  physically  handicapped  to 
drive.  These  people  must  depend  on  tlie 
substandard  public  transportation — and  they 
live  under  the  continuing  threat  that  what 
little  there  is  may  be  curtailed  or  discon- 
tinued. Many  continue  to  drive,  though 
they  should  not,  becaiise  there  is  no  other 
way  to  get  around.  Licensing  officials  tend 
to  revoke  licenses  only  in  extreme  cases  if 
alternative  transportation  is  not  available. 
Fifteen  percent  of  the  entire  adult  popula- 
tion or  more  may  be  in  this  group  of  aged 
or  handicapped. 

Other,  far  greater  social  costs  of  freeways 
are  familiar  to  planners  through  the  pro- 
tests of  families  and  businesses  marked  for 
uprooting.  Freeway  proposals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  before  they  were  scaled 
down,  called  for  the  displacement  of  33,000 
men,  women,  and  children — almost  5  percent 
of  the  District's  population.  And  additional 
thousands  in  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  sub- 
urbs were  living  in  the  paths  of  proposed 
freeway  routes. 

Before  a  federally  subsidized  housing  proj- 
ect Is  approved,  local  sponsors  must  give 
assurance  that  uprooted  families  will  be  re- 
located. No  similar  assurance  Is  required  of 
highway  departments  planning  federally 
subsidized  roadways.  Property  owners  ousted 
by  a  new  freeway,  of  course,  receive  approxi- 
mately the  market  value  of  their  property— 
but  It  Isn't  always  easy  to  find  a  new  home 
at  that  price.  Renters  until  recently  got 
nothing,  and  store  owners  got  nothing  for 
the  going  concern  value  of  their  stores.  To 
meet  the  protests,  Congress  in  1962  amended 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  to  provide  p.iy- 
ments  up  to  $200  for  family  moving  expenses 
and  up  to  $3,000  to  stores.  But  since  a  way 
of  life  Is  at  stake  as  well  as  moving  expenses, 
these  payments  have  not  provided  satisfac- 
tion. 

Freeways  also  sometimes  cut  suburbs  In 
half  or  amputate  a  neighborhood  from  the 
main  community.  In  some  States,  appro\al 
of  the  local  government  is  required  before  a 
new  route  can  be  built  through  its  bound- 
aries. In  such  States,  even  a  village  can 
force  a  new  freeway  to  make  a  costly  detour: 
a  solid  phalanx  of  villages  often  can  and 
sometimes  does  block  a  new  route  altogether. 
The  historic  landmark  and  the  public  park 
are  other  frequent  victims  of  the  freew.y. 
A  study  made  for  the  Minneapolis  Board  of 
Park  Commissioners  in  1960  revealed  that 
the  Interstate  System  planned  to  invade  15 
Minneapolis  park  properties  and  that  other 
State  and  county  highways  were  scheduled 
to  Invade  an  additional  13.  The  park  terri- 
tory coveted  by  the  highway  departments 
totaled  295  acres — or  5  acres  of  park  land  for 
every  square  mile  within  the  City  limits. 

A  1962  amendment  to  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  provides  that  no  Federal  grants 
for  urban  highways  will  be  approved  after 
July  1,  1965,  unless  the  proposed  route  has 
been  reviewed  as  part  of  a  regional  planning 
process  that  takes  social  and  community 
values  into  consideration.  This  is  surely  an 
important  and  long-overdue  step  in  the  right 
direction;  it  should  have  been  part  of  the 
original  1956  plan. 

But  the  new  planning  procedures  will  prove 
beneficial  only  for  those  communities  that 
organize  promptly  and  effectively  to  make 
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use  of  them.  Otherwise  the  same  old  high- 
way planners  will  continue  to  make  the  same 
old  decisions  from  their  new  desks  In  a  re- 
gional planning  office.  A  future  article  in 
this  series  will  consider  ways  in  which  con- 
sumer groups  can  effectively  participate  in 
the  new  planning  process. 


Showdown  Is  Only  Way  To  End 
Red  Aggression 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Union, 
February  13,  1965: 

Showdown  Is  Only  Wat  To  End 
Red  Aggression 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  United  States  has  every  Justification 
for  severing  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  sending  home  all  personnel 
of  the  Russian  Embassy  in  Washington.  Not 
only  has  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow 
been  stoned  and  the  safety  of  American 
diplomats  Jeopardized — with  the  fiill  ap- 
proval of  the  Communist  regime  itself — but 
the  Soviet  Premier  has  pledged  mUitary  aid 
to  the  North  Vietnam  Government,  which 
has  been  attacking  and  killing  American 
citizens. 

Americans  are  in  South  Vietnam  on  a 
legitimate  mission — at  the  request  of  the 
existing  government.  The  attacks  on  them 
are,  therefore.  In  violation  of  International 
law  and  constitute  a  flagrant  act  of  war  by 
the   North   Vietnam   Government. 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  lines  Itself  up 
with  a  government  which  has  made  war 
upon  American  troops,  the  question  now 
arises  whether  reprisals  or  retaliatory  actions 
against  the  North  Vietnamese  will  be  ade- 
quate. For  the  real  enemies  are  Red  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  both  of  which  have 
come  out  in  the  open  in  support  of  the  mili- 
tary operations  against  an  independent  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam. 

These  acts  of  aggression  will  unquestion- 
ably continue  and  aggravate  the  situation 
further  unless  the  United  States  Is  ready 
to  call  for  a  showdown  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  Communists.  What  is  needed 
is  action  by  the  entire  Western  alliance. 
There  certainly  is  little  to  be  gained  by  the 
United  States  in  continuing  to  supply  eco- 
nomic, military,  or  financial  aid  to  countries 
which  are  unwilling  to  take  the  side  of  the 
United  States  and  present  a  united  front 
to   the   world   against   aggression. 

There  have  been  in  recent  months  various 
plans  to  expand  and  enlarge  trade  relation- 
ships between  the  United  States  and  the 
Communist-bloc  countries,  which  means,  of 
course,  that  products  which  are  forbidden 
to  be  transported  directly  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  are  then  shipped 
indirectly  to  those  same  countries. 

Many  businessmen,  both  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  who  are  mostly  interested  in 
making  money,  have  been  arguing  that  trade 
with  Communist  areas  should  be  expanded. 
But  this  trend  developed  before  the  wanton 
attacks  on  Americans  In  South  Vietnam  and 
on  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow.  Un- 
der present  circumstances,  an  economic  em- 
bargo becomes  a  logical  weapon  to  force 
some  kind  of  International  cooperation  that 


will  restrain  the  enemy  from  f\irther  acts  of 
aggression. 

More  Important,  however,  than  any  other 
factor  Is  the  treachery  committed  In  Mos- 
cow, where  the  Government  Itself  instigated 
a  mob  attack  on  the  UjS.  Embassy. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  President  Johnson 
now  can  carry  out  any  plans  for  a  visit  to 
Moscow.  How  can  there  be  improvement  of 
cultural  relations  or  other  exchanges  as  long 
as  the  Soviet  Government  is  sending  arms 
and  supplies  to  the  North  Vietnamese  to  kUl 
American  citizens  engaged  in  defending  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government,  whose  In- 
dependence was  supposedly  guaranteed  by 
international  agreements  signed  by  the  Com- 
munists themselves? 

The  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  has  often  been  suggested, 
but  has  usually  been  brushed  aside  as  likely 
to  be  of  no  avaU.  The  Soviets  know  this,  and 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  passivity  of  the 
United  States. 

A  breaking  of  diplomatic  relations  could  be 
based  upon  the  many  violations  by  the  Mos- 
cow government  of  treaty  obligations  and 
American  rights  that  have  occurred  since  the 
United  States  did  extend  recognition.  Cer- 
tainly there  have  been  few  cases  in  history 
when  nations  have  maintained  diplomatic 
relations  after  the  safety  of  their  personnel 
has  been  threatened  and  violence  has  been 
directed  against  them. 


Soviet   Anthorities    Easing    Up 
Availability  of  Matzoh 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   NEW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
noted  with  great  interest  an  article  by 
Henry  Tanner  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  indicating  that  the  Soviet 
Government  is  making  some  efforts  to 
insure  that  matzoh  is  available  in  Mos- 
cow this  year  for  the  traditional  Pass- 
over. 

Last  year,  as  my  colleagues  will  re- 
member, many  of  us  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  hsrpocrisy,  du- 
plicity, and  official  preventive  measures 
which  the  Soviets  took  in  order  to  stifle 
the  production  and  distribution  of 
matzoh. 

We  can  say,  without  reservation,  that 
this  particular  chapter  has  formed  part 
of  the  officially  inspired  efifort  to  sup- 
press Jewish  religious  and  cultural  life. 

Mr.  Tanner  now  reports  that  two  Mos- 
cow synagogues  have  received  permis- 
sion to  make  the  unleavened  bread  avail- 
able. 

I  am  deeply  hopeful  that  this  sign  of 
relaxation  will  mean  sufficient  supply  for 
not  only  Moscow,  but  other  communities 
throughout  Russia. 

The   article  follows: 
Soviet  Gives  Moscow  Synagogues  Permission 
To  Bake  Matzoh  foe  Passover 
(By  Henry  Tanner) 

Moscow,  February  24. — ^Representatives  of 
two  Moscow  synagogues  declared  today  that 
enough  matzoh  would  be  available  In  the 
capital  this  year  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  Jews 
who  wish  to  observe  the  dietary  laws  of  Pass- 


over, lliree  b&keiies  have  been  in  operation 
since  mld-J&nuary. 

Both  synagogues  received  permission  from 
the  Soviet  authorities  to  set  up  the  bakeries 
In  rented  houses  to  prodiice  matEoh  on  a 
nonprofit  basis  for  their  congregations  and 
for  outsiders  who  put  in  orders. 

The  situation  In  the  capital  thus  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  last  year,  when  many  Jews 
had  to  forgo  the  unleavened  bread. 

But  private  Jewish  sources  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  current  situation  in  Moscow 
might  not  be  typical  of  other  Jewish  com- 
munities in  the  country. 

They  urged  Jews  in  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe  not  to  abandon  their  efforts 
to  ship  matzoh  to  Jewish  communities  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Communal  bakeries  have  also  been  set  up 
in  Leningrad  and  perhaps  In  Kiev,  these 
sources  said,  but  they  added  that  in  other 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  Jewish  communi- 
ties had  not  received  permission. 

FTTBLICITT    IS    CREDITED 

They  added  that  they  thought  the  Im- 
provement in  Moscow  and  Leningrad  was  pri- 
marily the  result  of  the  publicity  that  last 
year's  shortage  had  received  abroad. 

Some  private  Jewish  citizens  said  that  even 
with  this  year's  baking  operations  by  the  two 
synagogues  there  would  be  enough  matzoh 
only  for  a  fraction  o^the  Jewish  population 
of  the  capital,  which  is  estimated  at  half  a 
million.  There  are  about  3  million  Jews  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  Maryina  Roehcha  synagogue  in  Mos- 
cow this  morning,  two  dozen  men  and  wom- 
en, most  of  them  elderly,  waited  in  a  room 
to  hand  in  flour  and  to  place  orders  for 
matzoh. 

In  another  room,  a  second  group  of  elderly 
persons,  who  had  brought  their  flour  In  2 
days  ago,  were  about  to  receive  their  allot- 
ment of  matzoh  in  big  brown  cartons.  There 
were  two  large  stacks  of  full  cartons  in  the 
room. 

The  custcHners  paid  1  ruble  40  kopeks 
(•1.55)  for  a  kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  of  mat- 
zoh. This  Is  what  the  synagogue  figures  it 
pays  for  wages,  transportation,  rent  for  the 
house  and  other  production  costs.  (At  one 
New  York  City  supermarket  yesterday  a 
pound  of  matzoh  cost  31  cents.) 

The  flour  was  taken  by  truck  to  a  distant 
suburb,  where  an  improvised  bakery  had 
been  set  up  in  one  of  the  few  old  dweUings 
that  still  have  large,  old-fashl<»ied  brick 
ovens. 

Eight  men  and  a  young  woman  in  white 
smocks  and  white  caps  were  turning  out  thin 
matzoh  at  a  fast  clip  under  the  supervision 
of  a  representative  of  the  rabbi. 

The  supervisor  said  up  to  1,100  potinds  of 
matzoh  a  day  was  being  produced.  A  second 
bakery  set  up  by  the  synagogue  In  stnother 
suburb  is  turning  out  about  440  pounds  a 
day. 

George  Lleb,  president  of  the  synagogue, 
said  it  hoped  to  produce  44,0(X)  pounds  for 
its  2,500  regular  worshipers  and  for  others 
who  handed  in  flour  and  placed  orders. 

ABOUT  4  5 -TON  TOTAL  EXPECTED 

At  the  central  synagogue,  Moscow's  larg- 
est, Chief  Rabbi  Tehudi-Leib  Lievin  said  the 
bakery  set  up  by  its  congregation  in  a  third 
suburb  was  producing  2,200  pounds  of  mat- 
zoh a  day. 

He  said  that  his  congregation  had  10,000 
regular  worshipers  and  that  6.4  pounds  a 
I}erson  was  needed,  or  about  30  tons. 

He  expects  the  bakery  to  produce  45  tons 
by  April  17,  the  beginning  of  Passover.  The 
surplus  will  go  to  the  small  Cherkizovo  syna- 
gogue, which  is  Moscow's  third  in  size,  and 
to  other  Jews  who  want  to  observe  the  Pass- 
over dietary  laws  even  though  they  do  not 
worship  regularly. 

Throughout  the  world,  many  nonreliglous 
Jews  observe  the  Passover  dietary  laws  as  a 
matter  of  custom. 
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The  problem  of  procuring  matzoh  for  Pass- 
over began  4  years  ago.  wben  Soviet  stEOe 
bakeries  were  ordered  to  stop  baldng  It. 

There  has  never  been  a  ban  cm  the  baking 
of  matzoh  by  individual  families.  But  few 
families  have  the  kind  of  oven  needed  for 
matzoh  baking. 

Those  who  were  not  able  to  do  the  bak- 
ing themselves  could  not  buy  matzoh  from 
their  friends  or  neighbors  either,  since  Soviet 
laws  forbid  the  production  and  sale  of  mat- 
zoh, or  anything  else,  by  private  individuals. 

These  laws.  Rabbi  Levin  said  today,  are  the 
reason  the  synagogues  had  to  apply  for  spe- 
cial permission  to  bake  and  distribute  mat- 
zoh. The  synagogues  have  In  effect  been 
exempted  from  the  law  against  private  en- 
terprise In  baking. 

In  several  Instances  In  recent  years  Jews 
have  received  Jail  sentences  for  selling 
matzoh. 

The  rabbi  said  that  this  summer  the  cen- 
tral synagogue  would  build  Its  own  bakery. 
"Construction  materials  are  already  there," 
he  said  with  a  nod  In  the  direction  of  the 
yard  behind  the  building. 


Sears  Leads  the  Way  in  Profit-Sharing 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25, 1965 

fOi.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
major  fringe  benefit  of  our  system  of  free 
enterprise  Is  that  more  and  more  busi- 
nessmen and  Industrialists  are  making 
It  possible  for  the  workers  of  America  to 
realize  their  dream  of  someday  being 
able  to  retire  in  security  and  comfort. 
One  plan  which  has  gained  great  popu- 
larity in  my  fair  State  of  Hawaii  Is  the 
profit-sharing  plan,  now  adopted  by  ap- 
proximately 400  private  firms. 

An  outstanding  leader  in  this  field 
over  the  years  has  been  the  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Co.,  which  operates  one  of  the 
most  successful  branch  stores  in  Hono- 
lulu. An  almost  fantastic  story  of  its 
plan  is  told  in  an  article  by  Shurei  Hiro- 
zawa  in  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  of 
February  16.  1965.  Because  I  believe  it 
may  lead  others  to  take  a  serious  look 
at  this  amazing  plan  of  a  company  which 
claims  it  "has  everything,"  I  offer  the 
article  for  inclusion  in  the  Record. 
Sears  Profit-Sharing  Plan  Ptrrs  Many  on 
Easy  Street 
(By  Shurei  Hlrozawa) 

The  secret  of  the  fantastic  benefits  of  the 
Sears  proflt-sharing  plan  is  the  amazing 
growth  in  Sears  stock,  which  makes  up  90 
percent  of  the  plan's  Investments. 

This  became  apparent  to  members  of  the 
Hawaii  section.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  In- 
dustries, as  they  listened  to  WUllam  Mc- 
Curdy.  administrator  of  the  Sears  program, 
at  a  luncheon  yesterday  at  Ala  Moana  Ban- 
quet Hall. 

Approximately  400  companies  In  Hawaii 
have  proflt-sharing  plans. 

Take  a  man  over  50  who  has  been  with 
Sears  at  least  25  years.  His  account  might 
have  had  a  value  of  $201,000  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1964,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  it 
was  worth  $263,000. 

The  Increase  of  $62,000  was  mainly  due  to 
the  appreciation  In  Sears  stock,  which  went 
from  about  $&7  a  share  at  the  beginning  of 


1964  to  $128  a  share  at  the  e&d  of  the  year, 
a  gain  of  almost  one-third. 

AVERAGE  KGURES 

What  the  man  contributed  was  very  mine*, 
probably  $500  during  the  year. 

Average  figures  for  those  who  have  retired 
show  the  following: 

Those  with  10  to  15  years*  service  contrib- 
uted an  average  $2,036  and  retired  with 
$10,754;  with  15  to  20  years*  service  $2,036 
and  retired  with  $27,780,  and  with  20  to  25 
years'  service  contributed  $3,712  and  retired 
with  $60,669. 

McCurdy  said  Sears  employees  are  urged 
not  to  make  partial  withdrawals  from  their 
accounts  not  only  because  they  lose  tax  ben- 
efits but  stock  splits  and  stock  appreciation 
which  are  the  factors  that  increase  their 
benefits. 

For  example,  two  men  started  work  in  1928 
at  about  the  same  pay.  One  withdrew  $5,000 
In  1945  and  $4,000  in  1955,  but  the  other 
dldnt. 

When  they  retired,  the  one  who  withdrew 
from  his  account  had  $156,230  while  the  other 
had  $234,095.  This  means  that  the  $9,000 
withdrawn  cost  the  employee  $77,865. 

Or  another  example  where  an  employee 
withdrew  $12,000  to  buy  a  house  for  cash  In 
1940.  This  meant  the  plan  had  to  sell  220 
shares  of  Sears  stock  to  get  him  the  money. 

That  220  shares,  through  stock  splits  and 
appreciation  would  be  worth  $380,000  today, 
McCurdy  said. 

Employees  contributed  $43  million  and  the 
company  $63.5  million  last  year,  and  today 
the  plan  is  worth  $2.6  billion. 

About  90  percent  of  the  funds  is  In  Sears 
stock,  and  the  rest  in  notes,  bonds,  cash,  and 
other  growth  stock. 


Soath  \^etnam 


SPEECH 
o» 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
the  recent  talk  In  and  out  of  the  Con- 
gressional Chambers  about  negotiation 
of  South  Vietnam  is  irrelevant. 

Certainly,  we  must  support  the  pres- 
ent position  of  the  President  to  "not 
negotiate." 

Under  what  authority  is  the  United 
States  entitled  to  negotiate — barter  or 
trade  away — any  part  or  parcel  of  South 
Vietnam.    We  own  nothing  there. 

We  have  no  "rights"  there.  Are  we 
not  in  South  Vietnam  simply  and  solely 
at  the  specific  invitation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam?  Would  any 
respectable  invitee  undertake  to  sell  or 
trade  away  his  host's  property  or  posses- 
sions— let  alone  his  freedom  or  liberty. 

The  Administration  has  a  better 
"right"  or  authority  to  negotiate  or  trade 
away  Alaska  or  Hawaii — at  least  in  the 
latter  cases  we  have  some  indicia  of  own- 
ership. 

If  we  have  any  justifiable  reason  to  be 
in  South  Vietnam  it  is  a  responsibility — 
a  responsibility  to  help  defend  their  lib- 
erty from  external  aggression  and  a  re- 
sponsibility to  help  establish  internal 
stability  from  insurgency — but  certainly 
no  right. 

Somehow  our  State  Department  in  re- 
cent years  seems  to  excel  in  negotiating 


away  free  lands  and  the  liberty  of  free 
peoples.  The  Communists  never  nego- 
tiate any  nation  away  to  freedom. 

If  we  participate  in  negotiations  which 
neutralize  or  communize  South  Vietnam, 
I  doubt  that  many  free  nations  will  in- 
vite Uncle  Sam  back.  Imperiled  nations 
will  tell  us  to  go  home  while  they  still 
have  their  possessions. 


Heroism  in  Oregon  During  Floods 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OSEGOir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  those  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  to  the  following  ac- 
count of  heroism  on  the  part  of  Robert 
Cody  and  others  of  Estacada,  Oreg.,  in 
the  rescue  of  persons  caught  in  the  flood- 
ing waters  resulting  from  the  disastrous 
storms  in  Oregon  in  December  and  Jan- 
uary of  this  year.  Certainly  the  unself- 
ish and  gallant  efforts  of  these  people 
are  to  be  commended  and  will  Illustrate 
briefly  the  terrible  hardships  endured  by 
many  of  the  citizens  of  my  State  during 
this  tragic  period. 

The  heavy  floods  of  December  and  January 
which  brought  so  much  damage  to  Oregon 
and  hardships  to  Oregonlans,  provided  a 
unique  opportimlty  for  the  people  of  the 
State  to  exhibit  their  Individual  initiative 
and  coxirage.  No  single  action  better  exem- 
plifies the  spirit  in  which  Oregonlans  met  this 
test  than  the  dramatic  rescue  of  four  trapped 
men  at  Paradise  Park,  5  miles  north  of 
Estacada. 

At  1  In  the  afternoon  on  December  22, 
Estacada  Grade  School  Superintendent  Rob- 
ert Cody  learned  that  two  men,  Don  Brown, 
a  Yale  student  home  for  vacation,  and  a  Mr. 
Barrett,  both  of  Estacada,  were  trapped  on 
the  roof  of  Brown's  Paradise  Park  home  bv 
the  rapidly  rising  waters  of  the  Clackamas 
River.  Cody,  accompanied  by  Roland  Girt 
of  Estacada,  set  out  In  his  motorboat  to 
rescue  them.  After  a  rough  trip  through  a 
raging  river  fille*»with  debris,  Cody  and  Girt 
succeeded  in  removing  Brown  and  Barrett 
from  the  roof.  The  boat  then  turned  back 
toward  Estacada. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  boat  became  caught 
in  a  crosscurrent  and  was  hurled  into  a  lar[ie 
Douglas  fir  tree,  where  it  snapped  In  half, 
the  men  being  thrown  in  the  25-mile-per- 
hour  current.  Fortunately,  the  four  managed 
to  swim  to  trees,  where  they  partially  pulled 
themselves  from  the  river.  They  soon  at- 
tracted attention  to  their  plight,  but  a  heli- 
copter sent  to  their  aid  failed  to  locate  them 
Three  of  the  men  hung  onto  the  trees,  par- 
tially submerged  in  the  water  and  in  im- 
minent danger  of  being  swept  away,  while 
Girt  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  house.  Finally, 
at  about  7  p.m.,  about  4  hours  after  their 
spill,  a  National  Guard  DUKW  set  out  to 
pick  them  up,  but  became  itself  an  object 
of  rescue  attempts  when  it  went  aground. 

It  was  9  a.m.,  18  hours  after  the  mot<ir- 
boat  accident,  before  an  ex-Army  DUKW, 
owned  and  oj>erated  by  John  McCallister. 
John  Kobbe,  and  Mike  Park,  all  of  Beaver- 
ton,  was  able  to  reach  the  men  and  transfer 
them  to  shore.  On  the  way  back  In,  the 
Beaverton  crew  managed  to  pull  out  tlift 
National   Guard  DUKW   as  well;    but  only 
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after  two  Estacada  boys,  IClke  Perry  and 
Dickie  Beal,  waded  up  to  their  anx4>ltB  In 
the  ley  cold  water  to  attach  a  cable  to  ttae 
stricken  boat. 


Cratennial  of  Lincoln  College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lin- 
coln College  at  Ldncoln,  HI.,  has  begun 
its  second  century  as  one  of  the  most 
respected  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  the  Midwest. 

The  Illinois  General  Assembly  granted 
a  charter  for  the  college  on  February  6, 
1865.  Six  days  later,  on  the  birthday  of 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,  for  whom 
the  college  was  named,  ground  was  bro- 
ken for  the  first  building.  Old  Main  Hall. 

Rebuilt  after  a  fire  that  almost  de- 
stroyed It  in  1911,  Old  Main  Hall  stlU 
stands,  Its  facade  little  changed  tn  the 
100  years  that  has  seen  the  college's  en- 
rollment grow  to  500  students. 

The  centennial  celebration  is  described 
in  the  following  article  from  the  Febru- 
ary 8,  1965,  issue  of  the  Lincoln,  111., 
Daily  Courier: 

Lincoln    College    Begins    Second    Centitrt 
After  Centennial  Events 

Lincoln  College  closed  out  its  first  100  years 
and  launched  Into  its  second  century  at  a 
centennial  celebration  Saturday  accompanied 
by  academic  potmp  and  ceremony. 

One  hundred  was  the  magic  number  mark- 
ing the  academic  procession  to  the  gym- 
nasium, a  symposium  on  education,  confer- 
ring of  10  honca-ary  degrees — one  for  each 
decade  in  the  history  of  Lincoln  College — 
and  a  luncheon  for  friends  of  the  school. 
Winding  up  the  celebrating  was  an  open 
house  at  the  home  of  the  president,  Raymond 
Dooley.  in  the  afternoon.  Many  of  the  visi- 
tors took  the  occasion  to  visit  the  Lincoln 
Room  and  Museum  of  the  Presidents  on  the 
campiis. 

As  the  robed  dignitaries  processed  from 
the  administration  building,  the  Sons  of  the 
Union  Veterans  of  the  Oivll  War,  104th  Regi- 
ment, Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  fired  a 
volley  in  salute.  In  contemporary  uniforms, 
the  Chicago  unit  is  commanded  by  MaJ.  John 
Brooks  Davis,  with  Sgt.  Roland  Persenlco 
barking  the  orders. 

Its  members  formed  an  honor  guard  on 
both  sides  of  the  central  aisle  in  the  gym- 
nasium after  bearing  the  colors  to  the  front. 
This  touch  of  the  War  of  the  States  helped 
turn  back  memories  to  the  days  when  the 
college  was  established. 

Approach  of  the  procession  was  heralded 
with  a  fanfare  by  trumpeters  Donald  Day  and 
Richard  Kusk.  A  wind  ensemble  of  Lincoln 
College  musicians  played  a  prelude  as  well  as 
'he  processional.  Invocation  was  said  by 
Lincoln  College  Chaplain  Elmo  Pascale. 
MUSIC  outstanding 

"A  Ballad  of  the  North  and  South,"  main 
musical  presentation,  added  materially  to  the 
convocation  program  of  memories.  It  was 
directed  by  Daniel  Oberholtzer  and  lent  a 
somber-at-times,  gay-at-tlmes  note.  There 
was  the  sad  roll  of  drums,  the  shot  at  Fort 
Sumter  and  the  singing,  playing  of  several 
wartime  songs  which  are  still  remembered, 
and  other  effects. 

Oberholtzer  directed  the  college  choir  and 
wind  ensemble.     Mrs.  Oberholtzer  was  at  the 


piano.  NarratCH*  for  the  ln^>resslve  presenta- 
tion was  a.  Danld  Mooney.  The  crowd 
showed  Its  api»'ecl&tlon  with  prolonged  and 
enthusiastic  applause. 

The  welcome  was  extended  by  WUllam  C. 
Bates,  Jr..  president  of  the  college  trustees. 
President  Dooley  presided,  pointing  out  It 
was  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  which, 
February  6,  1865,  enacted  a  law  creating  the 
school  and  giving  It  a  charter.  He  called 
the  college  he  heads  an  Instrument  of  service. 

Bringing  greetings  from  the  State  of  nil- 
nols.  Gov.  Otto  Kerner  declared  it  an  honor 
to  attend  in  this  the  final  year  of  the  Civil 
War  centennial.  He  pointed  out  the  State 
charter  enabled  room  for  Lincoln  College  to 
expand,  which  he  noted  It  is  doing,  declar- 
ing there  have  been  many  campus  changes 
in  the  past  century.  Such  growth,  the 
State's  chief  executive  pointed  out,  "is  wit- 
ness the  demands  are  being  met." 

PRAISED   BT    KERNER 

The  Governor  offered  praise  for  the  col- 
lege program  which  by  sound  discipline  is 
preparing  youth  to  become  citizens  in  our 
society — schools  like  the  one  here  "fill  s 
chink  In  the  educational  system,"  Kerner 
declared.  They  are  helpful  in  today's  theme 
of  things  for  education.  The  Governor 
spoke  commendably  of  the  Lincoln  Room  and 
Presidents  Museum.  "These,"  he  asserted, 
"stimulate  and  dramatize  history." 

In  the  63rmposliun  on  American  education 
entitled  "American  Higher  Education  in  the 
Century  Ahead,"  first  speaker  was  Sister 
Mary  Ann  Ida,  of  Chicago,  president  of  Mun- 
delein  College.  She  professed  she  is  often 
puzzled  by  education  writers  today  as  they 
comment  on  women  moving  into  public  life. 
She  spoke  out  strongly  for  the  education  of 
women,  saying  an  interest  In  education 
should  be  one  of  their  main  interests. 

Thus  their  self-realization  is  being  brought 
out  and  they  are  moved  closer  to  their  full 
potential.  She  spoke  especially  in  regard  to 
those  who  are  "unfinished"  in  both  high 
school  and  college.  As  for  those  who  point 
toward  a  fuller  education.  Sister  Mary  Ann 
proposed  they  should  know  themselves,  un- 
derstand themselves,  have  the  desire  to  be 
fuller  persons,  and  then  ask  how  they  can 
best  use  their  abilities  in  world  contributions. 

Counseling  is  helpful  to  them  in  determin- 
ing what  they  do  as  to  scholarships,  credit, 
and  so  forth.  And  such  counseimg.  the 
Sister  opined,  brings  fuller  recognition  to 
them  as  persons.  She  predicted  there  will  be 
a  great  and  inspiring  impact  when  women 
involved  in  home,  national  and  international 
culture  will  be  returning  for  additional  edu- 
cation. She  was  one  of  the  10  receiving  hon- 
orary degrees,  her  sponsor  being  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Havighurst,  a  professor  of 
education  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
also  a  degree  recipient,  spoke  concerning  the 
role  of  the  small  Independent  college  In 
today's  educational  scheme.  It  Is.  he  ad- 
mitted "uncertain  In  the  future  when  it  will 
remain  smaU — ^but  s^Mne  wUl  survive  and  suc- 
ceed." Its  destiny,  he  pointed  out,  is  de- 
pendent for  one  thing  on  what  is  done 
relative  to  education  in  the  State  and  Na- 
tional Legislatures. 

WHAT     TO     GOVERN     VUTUHE 

The  role  of  tomorrow  will  also  be  linked 
to  what  alvmml  and  well  wishers  do  in  the 
field  of  providing  funds — and  on  the  acts  of 
the  president  and  faculty.  Dr.  Havighurst 
set  up  markers  on  the  road  to  success  for 
small  colleges — 

Emphasis  on  teaching,  close  personal  rela- 
tions among  faculty  members  and  between 
faculty  and  and  students — "the  student  Is  a 
person,"  he  emphasized.  Other  guldepoets 
are  independence  of  government,  maintain- 
ing "their  own  curriculum  and  their  own 
mission." 

From  Dr.  John  Hcq>e  Franklin,  came  a 
discourse  on  the  educational  changes  through 
the  years.    Recipient  of  one  of  the  honorary 


degrees,  the  Negro  historian  noted  the  trend 
has  been  toward  the  conception  of  an  educa- 
tion for  all.  Basic  In  this  change  has  been 
the  recogniticHi  of  the  capacities  of  all  Indi- 
viduals— and  from  the  educator  came  a  pre- 
diction this  expansion  and  extension  will  be 
continued  in  all  directions.  The  result  will 
be  the  assuming  of  new  roles  first  in  educa- 
tion, and  then  in  society. 

GET    MORI    raOM     80CIETT 

In  this  way.  the  indivldusa  will  be  in  posi- 
tion to  get  more  out  of  society.  Dr.  Franklin 
opined.  In  order  for  education  to  succeed 
in  the  future.  "It  Ls  necessary  for  us  to 
assess  its  role."  Dr.  Franklin  serves  on  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Final  symposixun  speaker  was  Dr.  Norman 
J.  E)eWltt,  who  is  chairman  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  department  of  classics.  Also 
on  the  honorary  degree  list,  he  reviewed  the 
past — then  peered  Into  the  future  of  educa- 
tion. In  1865,  he  said,  the  grammar  school. 
the  academy  and  the  Uterary  (academic) 
college  were  the  going  education  institu- 
tions— ^to,  as  he  put  it  Jokingly,  develop  one 
"to  read  aloud  with  elegance  and  with  elo- 
quence." In  those  days  there  were  no  lib- 
eral arts  coUeges  such  as  today.  Dr.  DeWltt 
noted. 

But  there  came  about  a  revolution  where- 
by the  graduate  schools  of  the  university 
system  were  organized.  And  a  part  of  this 
system  was  the  liberal  arts  college  established 
by  Americans  who  had  obtained  German 
Ph.  D.'s.  The  graduate  schools  established 
teacher  training  for  the  liberal  arte  coUege 
and  their  administrators — it  became  a  sci- 
entific enterprise. 

The  Minnesota  educator  pointed  out  the 
flow  of  Information — through  all  parts  of 
the  university  system  is  increasing  as  col- 
leges are  recM^anlzed.  There  are  even  oran- 
puters,  enabling  the  mastering  of  details  at 
a  higher  level.  Looking  to  the  future,  the 
professor  said  "it  is  exciting,  even  frighten- 
ing, this  ever  seeking  of  mcM-e  information 
through  the  university  system." 

HOMORABT  DKGRXES  OONIXaRED 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  was  the 
awarding  of  the  honorary  doctor  of  laws, 
doctcw  of  literature,  doctor  of  humane  let- 
ters, doctor  of  science,  and  doctor  of  letters 
degrees  to  educators,  an  editor  and  a  pastor. 
They  were  awarded  by  President  Dooley,  as- 
sisted by  Dean  David  Stevenson.  The  list 
of  recipients  is  elsewhere  In  the  Courier. 

Closing  featiires  included  giving  of  the 
charge  by  Bates,  the  response  by  Dr.  Dooley, 
singing  of  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic," benediction,  fanfare,  and  processional. 
The  president  declared  himself  In  an  unique 
position — on  hand  for  both  the  ending  of 
the  first  century  and  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond at  the  college.  He  pledged  continued 
conscientious  efforts  in  the  college's  tomor- 
row. 

The  college  is  named  for  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  first  to  be  named  for  the  Civil  War 
President  when  he  was  living.  Ground  was 
broken  for  the  first  buUding  February  12, 
1865,  anniversary  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  birth. 


FCC  Fairness  Doctrine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF  mssouRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently 
the  conclusion  of  the  1964  election  cam- 
paign does  not  preclude  a  c<mtlnulng 
effort  by  the  Democrat  N&tlonal  C(»n- 
mittee  to  seek  both  equal  and  free  time 
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Fehniary  2i 


In  response  to  every  presentation  of  con- 
servative views  on  individual  radio  sta- 
tions. 

To  illustrate  the  ridiculous  degree  to 
which  this  overt  pressure  campaign  is 
being  carried,  I  submit  for  the  Record. 
the  attached  reply  to  the  PCC  from  Mr. 
Luther  W.  Martin,  general  manager  of 
the  Show  Me  Broadcasting  Co.  in  RoUa, 
Mo.: 

February  13,  1965. 
fb>e3tai.  commttntcations  commission, 
Mr.  Ben  P.  Wapli. 
Secretary,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Waple  :  In  response  to  yoiir  letter 
which  was  received  this  morning,  and  dated 
February  10,  1965.  relative  to  the  complaint 
lodged  against  KTTR  by  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  I  reply  as  follows: 

On  Jime  25,  1964,  KTTR  received  a  form 
letter  from  Mr.  Samuel  Brightman,  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  This  letter 
asked  for  no  time,  but  simply  warned  the 
stations  to  which  it  was  sent  that  in  accord 
with  the  FCC  fairness  doctrine,  they  might 
bo  laying  themselves  open  to  demands  for 
free  rebuttal  time  if  they  carried  a  number 
of  programs  termed  "hate  clubs  of  the  air" 
in  the  reprint  from  the  Nation,  May  25, 
1964,  which  was  sent  with  the  form  letter. 

On  June  29,  1964.  I  replied  to  Mr.  Bright- 
man's  letter,  asking  a  nxunber  of  pertinent 
questions  concerning  the  subject.  No  reply 
was  ever  received  from  Mr.  Brightman  to  my 
letter. 

On  July  31,  1964,  KTTR  again  received  a 
form  letter  from  Mr.  Brightman,  which  was 
worded  as  If  KTTR  had  offered  him  rebuttal 
time.  Accompanying  this  form  letter  was  a 
tape  recording  which  replied  to  an  alleged 
attack  against  Mr.  Brightman  by  Dr.  Carl 
Mclntire  in  one  or  more  of  the  Mclntire  pro- 
grams. However,  since  KTTR  does  not  air 
the  Mclntire  series,  we  declined  to  give  Mr. 
Brightman  rebuttal  time  for  a  program  which 
we  had  not  Initially  aired.  In  our  August 
10,  1964,  letter  to  Mr.  Brightman,  he  was  again 
reminded  of  our  letter  of  June  29,  and  was 
again  asked  to  reply  to  it.  To  date,  we  have 
heard  nothing  more  from  him. 

Please  note,  Mr.  Waple,  KTTR  has  received 
no  request  from  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  for  rebuttal  time  to  any  speciflc 
broadcast  or  any  specific  issue.  Therefore, 
we  have  not  provided  them  with  any  time. 

Now,  concerning  their  charge  against 
KTTR,  we  quote  their  letter's  paragraph 
concerning  KTTR: 

"Radio  station  KTTR.  RoUa,  Mo.,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  committee's  request  for  an 
opportunity  to  respond  to  the  viewpoint  pre- 
sented on  the  Tjlfellne'  pro-am,  sent  a  copy 
of  a  KTTR  editorial  criticizing  the  Commis- 
sion's fairness  doctrine  and  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled 'Backlash,  or  Why  I  Am  Going  To  Vote 
for  Goldwater.'  From  the  comments  in  the 
editorial  It  was  clear  that  the  station  refused 
the  request  because  of  the  absence  of  paid 
sponsorship.  The  station  did  not  accompany 
the  material  with  a  letter  providing  any  other 
basis  for  its  refusal  of  the  committee's  re- 
quest." (From  p.  2.  letter  to  FCC,  from 
Democratic  National  Committee,  Feb  1 
1965.) 

1.  The  Democratic  National  Committee  re- 
quested us  to  respond  to  the  Carl  Mclntire 
series  of  broadcasts,  and  since  KTTR  did  not 
air  the  series  the  request  was  denied. 

2.  KTTR  did  supply  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  with  a  copy  of  our  Septem- 
ber 23,  1964,  editorial,  in  which  we  discussed 
the  FCC  fairness  doctrine  and  also  discussed 
the  "hate  cluba  of  the  air"  article  which  the 
committee  had  sent  with  their  initial  letter 
of  June  25,  1964. 

3.  KTTR  did  not  send  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  any  other  pamphlet.  New 
did  our  editorial  deal  with  such  a  pamphlet. 


Instead,  our  editorial  dealt  with  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee's  circulation  of 
the  "Radio  Hate  Club"  article. 

4.  The  Democratic  National  Committee  la 
correct  in  one  thing.  KTTR  did  criticize 
the  PCC  "fairness  doctrine."  We  do  not 
approve  of  It,  nor  do  we  agree  with  it. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that  we  refuse 
to  abide  by  it.  The  fact  is.  we  don't  like  it, 
but  we  have  to  live  with  It. 

5.  KTTR  broadcasts  a  diffetent  editorial  or 
guest  editorial  every  weekday,  Monday 
through  Saturday.  Each  day's  editorial  or 
guest  editorial,  is  broadcast  four  times  dur- 
ing that  1  broadcast  day.  Through  this 
means,  we  have  aired  many  guest  editorials 
with  which  we  do  not  agree;  nevertheless,  at 
the  conclusion  of  each  of  the  four  daily  edi- 
torial broadcasts,  we  publicly  extend  an  in- 
vitation to  listeners  to  submit  guest 
editorials  in  reply  to  "Today's  Editorial 
Broadcast,"  whether  they  agree  or  disagree. 
We  challenge  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee to  And  any  responsible  KTTR  listener 
who  thinks  we  have  been  "unfair." 

6.  The  Phelpa  County  Democratic  com- 
mittee chairman  was  offered  editorial  time 
In  1964.  The  former  Democratic  Phelps 
County  committee  chairman  was  also  of- 
fered time  in  1964.  We  provided  time,  free 
of  charge,  to  niunerous  Republican'  and 
Democratic  candidates. 

7.  In  our  some  25  dally  newscasts,  we  pre- 
sented both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
views  and  platforms  as  a  part  of  our  continu- 
ing daily  news  coverage,  plus  various  candi- 
date's expressions  on  various  national  Issues. 

We  trust  that  the  above  inlormation,  plus 
the  contents  of  the  enclosed  editorial  will 
answer  any  necessary  questions.  We  believe 
that  we  have  treated  these  matters  in  a  fair 
and  upright  fashion.  However,  if  additional 
Information  Is  desired,  we  shall  promptly 
supply  it. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Luther  W.  Martin. 
General  Matiagrr^  KTTR 
ROLLA.  Mo. 


Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1965 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Government  has  recently  initiated  a  pro- 
gram in  which  Americans  can  lend  their 

talents  in  the  war  on  poverty.  VISTA 

Volunteers  in  Service  to  America— has 
been  created  by  President  Johnson  to 
help  eliminate  the  social  evil  of  poverty. 
This  worthwhile  program  recruits 
selects,  trains,  places,  and  provides  the 
support  of  qualified  volunteers  whose 
services  have  been  requested  in  fighting 
poverty  in  the  United  States. 

The  National  Lutheran  Council  at  its 
47th  annual  meeting  in  Hollywood,  Calif 
February  8-10,  1965,  reflecting  the  tradi- 
tional Lutheran  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  all  men,  passed  a  resolution  sup- 
porting this  Importanl^program.     The 

Lutheran  Church  has  an  admirable  rec- 
ord of  providing  for  the  Indigent,  the 
orphaned,  the  sick,  and  the  needy. 
VISTA  provides  another  opportunity  for 

qualified  Lutherans  to  serve  God  as  good 
Samaritans. 


Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  valuable 
role  that  such  dedicated  Christians  can 
play  in  implementing  the  President's  war 
against  poverty,  I  think  it  important  that 
the  full  resolution  of  the  National  Lu- 
theran Council  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record : 

Resolution  on  VISTA  Program 

"Whereas  establishment  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America  (VISTA)  program  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  individuals  to  volunteer  their 
services  for  periods  of  time  to  assist  In  spe- 
cific domestic  projects  in  connection  witli 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and 

"Whereas  VISTA  thus  presents  creative  op- 
portunities for  citizens  of  good  will  and  com- 
petence to  serve  human  need,  and 

"Whereas  the  Christian's  call  to  love  for 
and  service  of  his  fellow  man  must  involve 
him  in  a  service  in  the  world:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  National  Lutheran 
Council:  (1)  Register  its  general  endorse- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram; and  (2)  encourage  qualiffed  Lutherans 
to  give  consideration  to  participation  in  the 
VISTA  program  as  an  opportunity  for  mean- 
ingful service,  and  a  fulfillment  of  their 
Christian  vocation." 

Adopted  by  the  National  Lutheran  Coun- 
cil at  its  47th  annual  meeting,  Hollywood 
Calif.,  February  8-10,  1965. 
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The  Challenge  of  Citizenship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AITVES 
Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  War.s 
of  the  United  States  conducts  a  "Voice 
of  Democracy"  contest  and  I  am  pleased 
to  submit  herewith  for  insertion  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  prlze-winnintr 
essay  from  the  State  of  Ohio  entitled 
"The  Challenge  of  Citizenship,"  written 
by  a  patriotic  young  constituent  of  mine, 
James  Chess,  from  Urbana,  Ohio.  The 
final  judging  of  the  contest  will  take 
place  here  In  Washington  early  in 
March,  and  I  take  great  pride  in  the  fine 
contribution  made  by  this  young  Ohioan. 

The  essay  follows: 

The  Ch.allence  of  Citizenship 
(By  James  Chess) 

Tlie  niasses  of  today's  world  are  search- 
ing for  a  cause  in  which  they  can  lose  them- 
selves. They  grope  among  philosophies  and 
teachings  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  way  of 
life  that  will  pro\ide  for  them  happiness, 
security,  and  peace.  They  find  themselves  In 
a  vicious  cross-fire  between  Marxist  com- 
munism and  American  democracy,  and  they 
lean  first  toward  one,  then  toward  the  other. 
They  compare  facts  and  weigh  evidence,  but 
over  and  at>ove  all  else,  they  observe  tlie 
actions  and  examples  set  by  both  opposing 
powers. 

Tlais  presents  to  the  American  people  a 
challenge  unparalleled  in  all  of  history,  for 
what  the  world's  millions  decide  concerning 
our  Nation  will  well  determine  the  historical 
course  of  this  planet  in  the  years  to  come. 
Within  these  throngs  there  is  potential  which 
can  be  held  dormant  no  longer;  there  is 
patriotic  fer\-or  rarely  seen  in  the  world  prior 
to  this  critical  hour;  there  is  a  burning  zeal 


which,  if  directed  Into  the  proper  channels, 
can  effect  the  greatest  Influence  for  good  that 
humanity  has  yet  to  observe.  We  have  no 
e:ection  but  to  meet  this  challenge;  for  if 
we  fail  in  this,  the  world's  great  peoples  will 
not  follow  suit  and  abandon  their  quest. 
They  will  never  cease  in  their  valiant  search. 
But  rest  assured,  my  fellow  Americans,  their 
conquest  will  not  be  an  eternal  one.  Long 
:;ZO  it  was  said:  "Opportunities  are  never 
jost;  the  other  person  makes  use  of  those 
vou  miss."  If  we  fail  in  this,  our  national 
commission,  the  Communists  ^^nll  rise  to 
meet  the  occasion. 

Though  not  totally  without  flaw,  the  Gov- 
cr.nment  of  these  United  States  is  the  most 
:>erfect  yet  established  by  man.  We  in  this 
>trong  Nation  have  the  political  philosophy 
which  the  masses  seek;  we  have  found  the 
iinswer,  but  all  the  promises  we  can  make 
in  this  age  will  not  sway  them,  for  words 
are  cheap.  We  live  in  a  world  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  tired  souls;  tired  of  predictions 
That  never  come  to  pass  and  tired  of  promises 
that  are  never  realized.  We  of  this  country 
are  obligated  to  take  to  the  earth's  four  corn- 
ers those  freedoms  by  which  this  country  was 
iirst  anchored,  and  by  which,  with  God's 
nid.  it  shall  forever  be  moored.  As  ministers 
of  liberty  we  cannot  rest  until  this  object 
of  our  march  is  obtained.  In  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  we  have  received  free- 
dom, let  us  declare  It  to  the  world. 

We  accept  the  fact  that  "a  chain  is  only 
TuS  strong  as  its  weakest  link." 

Involuntarily,  each  American  is  an  indi- 
vidual link  that  attests  to  the  strength,  or 
lack  of  it.  In  the  American  cause.  And  what, 
in  truth,  is  that  American  cause  of  which 
we  speak?  It  was  emphatically  stated  in  the 
words  of  that  "Firebrand  of  the  American 
Revolution,"  Patrick  Henry,  when  he  said:  "I 
know  not  what  course  others  may  take,  but 
,Ts  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 
It  was  clearly  pronounced  in  Lincoln's  Get- 
tysburg address:  "Forescore  and  seven  years 
:.s;o.  our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  conti- 
•:ent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal."  This  holy  cause  is  engraved 
upon  the  hearts  of  all  true  Americans  in  the 
immortal  words  of  America's  birthright,  the 
Declaration  of  Indei>endence,  when  it  de- 
clares, "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
df-iit;  that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that 
tiiey  are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
;:fe.  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
This  is  the  binding  tie  that,  indeed,  should 
unite  our  members  in  kindred  cause;  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Individual,  and  the  equality  and 
liberty  of  all  mankind. 

Yet,  has  our  beloved  American  cause  be- 
come a  common  term  that  no  longer  ex- 
presses a  significant  truth?  Have-we  lost 
That  patriotic  zeal  that  long  ago  spurred  our 
fathers  to  attain  lil>erty?  Do  we  lack  love  of 
country  to  the  extent  that  we  are  no  longer 
stirred  by  our  national  anthem  or  to  the 
;Kjint  that  so  many  of  us  do  not  know  even 
the  first  verse  to  ovu-  Nation's  hynm?  Are  we 
ashamed  to  declarfe  with  boldness  our  pledge 
'>f  allegiance  to  our  Nation's  emblem,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes?  Do  we  shudder  to  con- 
template the  opinions  of  our  comrades,  when 
our  eyes  well  up  with  tears,  and  chills  play 
havoc  with  our  spines,  whenever  we  pause 
to  recall  how  dear  a  price  was  paid  that  this 
homeland  might  be  established? 

American  brethren,  let  us  rise  now  to- 
gether; and  as  citizens  of  this,  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth,  let  us  march  forth  to  meet 
the  challenge  that  inevitably  awaits  us;  let 
■Js  perpetuate  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  those 
.'deals  which  have  thus  far  sustained  us;  let 
US  so  pledge  oiu-selves  to  the  emancipation 
of  all  humanity,  until  generations  hence 
«^hall  be  numbered  with  us  under  the  banner 
of  "we  the  people,  and  America  shall  remain 
the  one,  true  hope  of  the  world." 


Vietnam:  Negotiate  or  Escalate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  an  interesting  editorial  in 
today's  New  York  Times,  which  position 
I  fully  concur  with  and  believe  to  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  our  country.  The 
article  follows: 

Negotiate  or  Escalate 

It  is  time  for  someone  in  Washington  to 
remember  John  F.  Kennedy's  words  in  his 
inaugural  address:  "Let  us  never  negotiate 
out  of  fear.  But  let  us  never  fear  to  nego- 
tiate." 

The  pressures  on  this  country  to  seek  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict are  approaching  a  point  where  the  United 
States  is  being  isolated.  In  recent  days  Rus- 
sia has  joined  France  in  appealing  for  talks: 
the  British  would  like  to  see  negotiations 
started;  the  news  from  Noth  Vietnam  hints 
at  a  desire  to  confer;  India  had  previously 
expressed  the  same  wish,  and  yesterday  Sec- 
retary General  Thant  of  the  United  Nations 
disclosed  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  dis- 
cussions with  the  United  States  and  other  in- 
volved nations  and  has  made  concrete  pro- 
posals for  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Washington,  to  be  sure,  is  not  quite  alone. 
Communist  China  has  been  adamant  against 
negotiations,  and  it  Is  quite  possible  that 
Peiping  will  refuse  to  talk.  However,  Mr. 
Thant,  President  de  Gaulle  and  the  Russians 
believe  that  China  can  be  induced  to  Join  a 
reconvened  meeting  of  the  14-nation  Geneva 
Conference. 

Yesterday,  It  was  announced  that  Ameri- 
can Jet  bombers,  with  Americans  manning 
the  weapons  as  well  as  the  controls,  are  now 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  Their  involvement 
makes  Americans  open  combatants  in  the 
war.  not  just  advisers;  thus  the  conflict  has 
again  been  escalated.  Correspondents  in 
Washington  are  being  informed  that  U.S. 
policy  now  permits  attacks  on  North  Viet- 
nam even  without  further  provocations.  The 
poin*  of  no  return  on  a  wider  war  may  be  at 
hand. 

A  State  Department  spokesman  goes  on  re- 
peating that  the  United  States  will  reject 
negotiations  so  long  as  Hanoi  supports  the 
Vietcong  gxierrillas;  Peiping  says  it  will  not 
talk  until  till  American  troops  are  out  of 
Vietnam.  Botli  preconditions  are  utterly  un- 
realistic. One  of  the  fundamental  reasons 
for  negotiations  is  precisely  to  arrange  for  a 
cease-fire  and  nonintervention. 

Unquestionably,  President  Johnson  worries 
about  the  effect  on  South  Vietnamese  morale 
of  any  move  toward  negotiations,  but  the  re- 
cent upheavals  in  Saigon  have  indicated  ttiat 
the  will  to  resist  the  Vietcong,  even  among 
the  commanders  of  the  armed  forces,  is  al- 
ready   near   the   vanishing   point. 

Time  is  working  against  the  United  States. 
Secretary  Tliant  is  right  in  saying  tliat  the 
situation  is  going  "from  bad  to  worse."  The 
notion  that  to  negotiate  would  be  a  defeat 
for  the  United  States  has  become  one  of  the 
most  pernicious  misapprehensions  of  the 
conflict.  The  United  States  is  amply  proving 
its  military  strength  and  its  determination 
to  stay  in  South  Vietnam  in  present  cir- 
cumstances. An  agreement  to  negotiate  sur- 
renders nothing;  it  opens  up  the  possibility 
for  determining  whether  the  goals  of  effec- 
tive neutralization  now  being  sought  mili- 


tarily can  be  achieved  at  the  conference 
table. 

The  most  significant  thing  that  Sec»*tar7 
Thant  said  yesterday  was  this:  "I  am  sure 
that  the  great  American  people,  if  tbey  only 
know  the  true  facts,  will  agree  with  me  that 
further  bloodshed  is  unnecessary  and  that 
political  and  diplomatic  negotiations  alone 
can  create  conditions  that  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  gracefully  from 
that  part  of  the  world." 

President  Johnson  is  the  man  to  whom 
the  American  people  look  for  the  true  facts. 


Message  From  South  >^etnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 

OF   DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  and  others  who  read 
the  Congressional  Record,  a  deeply 
warm  communication  from  a  family  of 
young  Americans  serving  the  United 
States  abroad. 

To  me,  this  message  exemplifies  the 
young  Americans  who  are  the  unsung 
heroes  of  our  foreign  service.  They  are 
dedicated  ambassadors  of  good  will  who 
thoroughly  and  wholesomely  portray  the 
American  way  In  the  large  number  of 
foreign  stations  where  they  serve  our 
country. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Crocker 
family,  from  whom  I  received  this  com- 
munication, is  from  my  State  of  Dela- 
ware. I  would  add  that  Mrs.  Crocker 
and  the  children  were  recently  evacuated 
from  Saigon,  in  the  evacuation  of  Amer- 
ican families  from  South  Vietnam. 
Dave,  the  father,  is  still  on  duty  in  Sai- 
gon. 

The  communication  follows: 
Happy  New  Yeas 

For  us  in  Saigon,  the  new  year  holds  a 
bright  hope  and  promise,  as  we  see  the  old 
year  fade  into  history  after  so  much  action, 
excitement,  and  adventure.  The  passing 
year  has  been  a  full  one  for  the  Crocker . 
family. 

The  start  of  1964  found  us  in  Hong  Kong, 
where  we  were  enjoying  an  enforced  vacation 
as  refugees  first  class  of  our  evacuation  from 
Cambodia  with  the  closing  of  the  U.S.  AID 
mission  there.  In  mid-January,  we  returned 
to  Washington.  D.C,  where  Dave  put  In  a 
couple  months'  temporary  duty  before  trans- 
ferring as  a  regional  agricultural  adviser  to 
Vietnam.  Mary  Evelyn,  Linda,  and  Tommy 
checked  in  at  Stephens  City,  Va.,  for  the  sec- 
ond semester  of  school,  and  Susie  continued 
in  school  in  Tempe,  Ariz.  Dave  went  to  Sai- 
gon in  April,  and  the  family  came  out  in 
July,  after  school  was  out  and  Susie  had  re- 
joined the  others.  Dave  revlsted  Phnom 
Penh,  Cambodia,  for  Memorial  Day  weekend, 
seeing  old  friends,  renewing  old  ties,  and  en- 
joying a  restful  holiday  without  the  tensions 
of  Vietnam.  He  brought  Linda's  Siamese 
cat  back  with  him  when  he  returned  to  Sai- 
gon, and  she  promptly  had  five  kittens  2 
days  later. 

In  Saigon,  the  family  settled  into  a  nice 
new  house  and  into  the  local  community 
activities.  Tommy,  now  a  life  Scout,  is 
working  toward  eagle  rank,  and  is  well  along 
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on  the  God  and  country  award  given  Jointly 
by  Scouts  and  the  church.  Susie  and  Linda, 
together  again  after  2  years  apart.  In  the 
teen  club,  church,  high  school,  and  Rain- 
bow Girls,  are  busy  as  they  can  be.  M.E.  is 
teaching  flrttt  grade  in  our  American  com- 
munity school  as  well  as  her  \isual  church 
and  home  activities.  Dave  has  been  busy 
continuously  in  the  field,  in  the  Mekong 
River  Delta  region,  to  which  he  was  moved 
after  arrival  in  Saigon.  His  work  as  agri- 
cultural adviser  has  dealt  mainly  with  a  large 
fertilizer  program,  rice  production  improve- 
ment work,  and  the  multitude  of  problems 
of  agriculture  in  a  country  torn  by  war.  In 
the  16  provinces  of  his  region,  he  travels  by 
armed  combat  helicopters,  military  planes, 
and  armed  escorts  to  work  with  the  farmers 
in  the  hamlets  of  the  delta,  and  spends  most 
of  his  weekends  with  the  family  in  Saigon. 
This  summer,  while  our  minister.  Reverend 
Evans,  was  on  vacation  in  England.  Dave  had 
the  privilege  of  conducting  some  of  our  serv- 
ices as  licensed  lay  reader. 

With  the  movements  of  the  past  year,  we've 
said  farewell  to  many  old  friends,  met  many 
new  friends,  and  renewed  many  friendships 
from  the  past,  from  many  other  places. 
Many  of  our  American  friends  of  Korea  and 
Cambodia  times  were  seen  in  Washington, 
and  many  others  are  now  with  us  here  in 
Vietnam.  Several  we  have  visited  and  been 
visited  by.  by  mail.  Others  we  hope  to  meet 
again  in  our  work  and  travels  around  the 
globe,  and  our  prayers  and  best  wishes  go 
out  to  all  of  you,  wherever  you  are  this  new 
year. 

AlTectionately  yours, 

The  Crockers  in  Saigon. 


Time  for  Talk  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF  WEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  New  York  Times  has  provided  us 
with  Insight  into  the  complex  issue  of 
Vietnam.    Today's  editorial  states: 

The  notion  that  to  negotiate  would  be  a 
defeat  for  the  United  States  has  become  one 
of  the  mo6t  pernicious  misapprehensions  of 
the  conflict  •  •  •  An  agreement  to  negoti- 
ate surrenders  nothing;  it  opens  up  the  pos- 
sibility for  determining  whether  the  goals  of 
effective  neutralization  now  being  sought 
militarily  can  be  achieved  at  the  conference 
table. 

I  strongly  urge  all  my  colleagrues  to 
read  the  following  editorial: 

Negotiate  or  Escalate 

It  is  time  for  someone  in  Washington  to 
rememljer  John  P.  Kennedy's  words  in  his 
inaugural  address:  "Let  us  never  negotiate 
out  of  fear.  But  let  us  never  fear  to  nego- 
tiate." 

The  pressures  on  this  country  to  seek  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  are  approaching  a  point  where  the 
United  States  Is  being  isolated.  In  recent 
days  Russia  has  joined  Prance  in  appealing 
for  talks;  the  British  would  like  to  see  nego- 
tiations started;  the  news  from  North  Viet- 
nam hints  at  a  desire  to  confer;  India  had 
previously  expressed  the  same  wish,  and 
yesterday  Secretary  General  Thant  of  the 
United  Nations  disclosed  that  he  has  been 
engaged  in  discussions  with  the  United  States 
and  other  involved  nations  and  has  made 
concrete  proposals  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. 


Washington,  to  be  siirc,  is  not  quite  alone. 
Commxuiist  China  has  been  tdamant  against 
negotiations,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Peiplng  will  refuse  to  talk.  However,  Mr. 
Thant,  President  de  Gaulle  and  the  Russians 
believe  that  China  can  be  induced  to  Join  a 
reconvened  meeting  of  the  l«-nation  Geneva 
conference. 

Yesterday  it  was  announced  that  American 
jet  bombers,  with  Americans  manning  the 
weapons  as  well  as  the  controls,  are  now  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam.  Their  involvement  makes 
Americans  open  combatants  in  the  war.  not 
Just  advisers;  thus  the  conflict  has  again 
been  escalated.  Correspondents  in  Washing- 
ton are  being  informed  that  U.S.  policy  now 
permits  attacks  on  North  Vietnam  even  with- 
out further  provocations.  The  point  of  no 
return  on  a  wider  war  may  be  at  hand. 

A  State  Department  spokesman  goes  on  re- 
peating that  the  United  States  will  reject 
negotiations  so  long  as  Hanoi  supports  the 
Vietcong  guerrillas;  Peiping  says  it  will  not 
talk  until  all  American  troops  are  out  of 
Vietnam.  Both  preconditiens  are  utterly 
unrealistic.  One  of  the  fundamental  rea- 
sons for  negotiations  is  preaisely  to  arrange 
for   a   cease-flre    and   nonintervention. 

Unquestionably,  President  Johnson  worries 
about  the  effect  on  South  Vietnamese  morale 
of  any  move  toward  negotiations,  but  the 
recent  upheavals  in  Saigon  have  indicated 
that  the  will  to  resist  the  Vietcong,  even 
among  the  commanders  of  the  armed  forces, 
is  already  near  the  vanishing  point. 

Time  Is  working  against  the  United  States. 
Secretary  Thant  is  right  in  saying  that  the 
situation  is  going  "from  bad  to  worse."  The 
notion  that  to  negotiate  would  be  a  defeat 
for  the  United  States  has  become  one  of  the 
most  pernicious  misapprehensions  of  the 
conflict.  The  United  States  is  amply  prov- 
ing its  military  strength  and  its  determina- 
tion to  stay  in  South  Vietnam  in  present 
circumstances.  An  agreement  to  negotiate 
surrenders  nothing;  it  opens  up  the  possi- 
bility for  determining  whether  the  goals  of 
effective  neutralization  now  being  sought 
militarily  can  be  achieved  at  the  conference 
table. 

The  most  significant  thing  that  Secretary 
Thant  said  yesterday  was  this:  "I  am  sure 
that  the  great  American  people,  if  it  only 
knows  the  true  facts,  will  agree  with  me  that 
further  bloodshed  is  unnecessary  and  that 
political  and  diplomatic  negotiations  alone 
can  create  conditions  that  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  gracefully  from 
that  part  of  the  world." 

President  Johnson  is  the  men  to  whom  the 
American  people  look  for  the  true  facts. 


Tribate  to  an  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1965 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Felix 
Frankfurter,  who  came  to  this  country 
an  Immigrant  boy  and  rose  to  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  died  this  week  at  the  age 
of  82. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  the  date 
of  his- death  also  marked  the  birth  date 
of  another  great  American,  George 
Washington.  I  say  another  great 
American  for  Felix  Frankfurter  was  just 
that — a  great  American.  Though  he 
was  given  many  labels  during  the  course 
of  his  public  life,  none  aptly  described 
this  man,  or  perhaps  all  of  them  did,  for 
he  never  strove  to  fit  into  any  particular 


niche.  His  guiding  star  seemed  to  be  the 
achievement  of  individual  liberty  as  de- 
fined in  our  Constitution.  Thus,  I  think 
he  could  best  be  describe  as  "guardian 
of  constitutional  liberties." 

The  Baltimore  Morning  Sun  editorial 
of  February  24,  1965,  briefly  but  accu- 
rately portrays  this  American,  and  I 
recommend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Feldc  Pranktukter 

It  can  l>e  said  In  full  truth  that  Fe::x 
Frankfurter  was  one  of  the  most  influenti  .1 
men  in  the  United  States  during  the  h;ilf 
century  of  his  mature,  active  years.  He  w.is 
influential,  moreover,  because  of  the  power 
and  depth  of  his  intellect  and  his  personalitv 
As  is  often  the  case  of  men  of  great  intellec- 
tual capacity,  he  was  interested  in  everythinc 
that  went  on.  and  had  his  own  views  to  ex- 
press. The  scope  of  his  daily  reading  w.i.s 
enormous  and  the  range  of  his  conversation 
was  as  wide  as  it  was  brilliant.  The  glow 
of  his  originality  and  his  convictions  shone 
out  from  his  judicial  opinions. 

He  was  a  complex  man  and  simply  refustd 
to  fit  in — or,  at  least,  to  stay  in — the  liberal 
or  conservative  pattern  by  which  we  try  lo 
classify  men  in  public  life.  He  made  the  Inw 
his  love  and  his  career,  as  a  teacher  at  Har- 
vard Law  School  and  as  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  but  he  declined 
to  be  the  cloistered  professor  or  judge.  He 
had  many  critics,  for  he  reveled  in  the  cla.-h 
of  ideas,  and  it  imdoubtedly  brought  amu.^^e- 
ment  to  him  that  in  his  early  jrears  he  w  ..« 
denounced  as  a  radical  liberal  and  a  leadii.g 
spirit  of  the  revolutionary  New  Deal,  while 
diuang  his  last  years  on  the  Supreme  Co\irt 
he  became  a  favorite  of  conservatives. 

His  Influence  was  widespread  and  cont  ;- 
gious.  At  the  Harvard  Law  School  he  was 
the  Inspiration  of  scores  of  young  lawyers, 
many  of  whom  went  to  Washington  in  tlie 
early  years  of  the  economic  depression  of  t!  e 
1930's  to  take  part  in  the  great  expansion  of 
the  Federal  Government's  responsibility  and 
authority.  As  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
his  Influence  spread  in  other  directions,  en- 
coiu-aging  among  other  things  a  profound 
respect  for  the  traditions  of  our  courts  and. 
for  that  matter,  of  our  entire  government. -»! 
system.  His  last  major  opinion,  in  1962,  was 
a  brilliantly  composed  dissent  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  majority  opinion  that  the  apportion- 
ment of  seats  in  a  State  legislature  cair.e 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts.  He 
described  the  problem  of  districting  legisla- 
tures as  a  "political  thicket"  and  argued  that 
the  Federal  oourts  should  leave  the  settle- 
ment of  such  matters  to  the  people  and  the 
regular  political  processes. 

The  United  States  was  fortunate  that  he 
came  here  as  an  immigrant  boy  frcMn  Austri;; 
and  that  he  gave  this  county  so  freely  of 
his  many  talents.  He  was  one  of  the  giants 
of  our  time.  All  those  who  knew  him,  or  saw 
him  in  the  court,  or  heard  him  in  lively  talk 
at  the  dinner  table,  felt  themselves  privileewi. 
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And  Now,  a  Tax  on  Tourists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   ILLIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
proposals  have  aroused  such  outpourings 
of  alarm  as  the  recent  intimation  that 
American  tourists  going  abroad  would 
be  taxed  $100  each.  My  daily  mail  bears 
witness  to  the  concern  of  my  constitu- 


ents, many  of  whom  had  hoped  to  enjoy 
travel  in  other  countries  soon.  Some  of 
these  letters  quote  from  editorials,  com- 
mentators, and  even  from  a  last  Sunday's 
sermon — heard  in  a  local  church. 

For  serious  consideration,  I  offer  an 
editorial  from  the  Waukegan  News-Sun, 
which  appeared  in  that  Illinois  daily  on 
February  17, 1965: 

And  Now,  a  Tax  on  Tourists 

It  is  a  sorry  thing  when  the  richest  Nation 
In  the  world  mtist  consider  penalizing  a  citi- 
zen the  sum  of  $100  when  he  leaves  the 
country  as  a  toiirist. 

When  one  stops  to  think  about  it,  one 
would  have  to  conclude  that  official  Wash- 
ington had  taken  leave  of  its  senses.  It's 
not  the  balance-of-payments  situation  that 
Is  in  bad  shape — it's  the  reason,  ch:  lack  of 
reason,  behind  the  proposal. 

Unfavorable  balance  of  payments  means 
that  the  United  States  is  spending  more 
abroad  than  it  Is  taking  in  from  abroad  and 
that  our  gold  supplies  are  being  steadily 
depleted. 

American  tourists  contribute  to  the  deficit, 
certainly,  but  they  are  hardly  the  sole,  or 
even  major  caxise.  Still,  the  2  million  of 
them  who  went  overseas  last  year  spent 
about  $1  billion  more  than  their  foreign 
counterparts  spent  in  this  country.  That 
amounts  to  about  one-third  of  the  total 
balance-of-payments  deficit. 

The  $100  head  tax  is  frankly  designed  to 
discourage  Americans  from  going  overseas 
and  to  reduce  their  spending  there  if  they 
do  go. 

It  has  certain  paper  logic.  Even  if  no 
one  is  discotu-aged  from  going  abroad,  the 
tax  would  bring  in  $200  million,  based  on 
1964's  figures. 

But  a  tax  on  toiu^sm  is  more  than  just 
the  bureaucratic  concept  of  milking  the 
masses.  Such  a  levy  could  deny  the  retired 
couple  who  have  been  saving  for  years,  or 
the  young  college  student  operating  on  a 
thoestring,  the  one  opportunity  they  may 
ever  have  to  see  the  world. 

The  vast  majority  of  travelers  are  not  rich 
and  $100  cotild  make  the  difference  between 
going  and  not  going  on  a  dream  adventure. 

This  latest  adventure  In  fuzzy  thinking 
l.s  more  than  simply  subtracting  i  number 
of  dollars  from  i  number  of  people.  You 
also  take  away  from  tihe  experience  of  the 
Nation  itself.  To  Impose  such  a  tax  would 
be  to  put  blinders  on  the  Nation  at  a  time 
nhen  it  has  raised  itself  to  leadership  of 
half  the  world.  True,  the  Soviet  Union  does 
the  same  thing,  but  we  had  always  believed 
that  the  relationship  of  our  Government  to 
'<-*s  citizens  was  on  a  higher  level  than  in 
the  U.S.S.R. 

It  is  fantastic  to  think  that  Aunt  Minnie 
.■^pending  a  couple  thousand  dollars  to  see 
the  sights  in  Paris  and  Rome  is  putting  the 
I'nlted  States  on  the  path  to  economic  ruin. 
Have  our  experts  in  Washington  never  con- 
•■^idered  the  drain  on  the  dollar  from  our  mili- 
tary stationed  overseas?  And  while  foreign 
rad  is  more  often  in  goods  rather  than  dollars, 
It  too  plays  a  big  part,  as  do  a  host  of  other 
p«  onomic  conditions. 

If  we  are  really  serious  about  stemming  the 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments,  let  us  con- 
sider the  problem  in  terms  of  the  whole  world 
economic  picture.  Could  changes  in  our 
business  and  trade  or  our  domestic  and  for- 
eipm  policies  lighten  the  burden?  Such  a 
s'udy  could  provide  the  basis  for  a  workable 
irid  lasting  program. 

If  we  are  not  serious  about  finding  a  solu- 
tion, then  let  us  go  ahead  with  this  plan  to 
exact  tribute  from  Atmt  Minnie  and  the 
I 't  hers  who  might  want  to  see  what's  on  the 
c  rher  side  of  the  cxjean.  We  might  enlarge 
the  program  to  extract  $100  from  every  U.S. 
fTviceman  sent  overseas  also.  And  perhaps 
President  Johnson  might  drop  a  hundred 
(i hilars  in  the  pot  on  the  way  over  to  Moscow 
for  the  talks  with  the  Soviet  leaders. 


Need  for  Basic  Immigration  Reform 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   WEW   TO»K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  at  my  office  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  National 
Lutheran  Council  at  its  February  an- 
nual meeting  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  resolution  voices  support  for  fun- 
damental reform  of  the  Nation's  immi- 
gration statutes.  This  has  long  been  a 
primary  objective  of  mine. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  place  the 
council's  resolution  on  immigration  at 
that  point  in  the  Record  : 

Resolution  on  Immigration 

"Whereas  the  National  Lutheran  Council 
has  consistently  expressed  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  establish  immigration  laws,  'just 
to  all  and  ministering  most  truly  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare,'  and 

"Whereas  the  National  Lutheran  Council 
has  stated  its  'firm  conviction  that  the  ex- 
isting immigration  legislation  has  severe 
shortcomings,  as  a  result  of  which  neither 
traditional  Christian  hiunanitarianism  nor 
enlightened  self-interest  are  adequately  ex- 
hibited,' and  has  expressed  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  'seek  a  Just  and  workable  substi- 
tute for  the  national  origins  quota  system,' 
and 

"Whereas  the  statement  'Immigration  Pol- 
icy: Moral  Issues  and  the  National  Interest,' 
endorsed  by  the  National  Lutheran  Council 
at  its  meeting  on  February  4,  1960,  com- 
mended for  study  and  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing five  possible  objectives  as  the  basis 
of  a  revised  U.S.  immigration  law : 

"1.  To  supply  our  permanent  population 
with  a  steady  proportion  of  newcomers  who 
have  chosen  the  United  States  as  their  new 
homeland  and  who  can  impart  to  their 
American  neighbors  an  understanding  of  the 
culttires,  attitudes,  and  interests  of  other 
races  and  peoples  of  the  world; 

"2.  To  assume  the  U.S.  share  of  interna- 
tional responsibility  for  the  resettlement  of 
refugees  and  of  other  persons  urgently  in 
need  of  the  compassionate  haven  of  a  new 
homeland; 

"3.  To  facilitate  the  reuniting  of  families; 

"4.  To  facilitate  the  entry  of  persons  pos- 
sessing special  skills  or  other  capacities 
needed  by  the  American  economy  and  cul- 
ture; 

"5.  To  admit  annually  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  the  persons  described  above  on  an  ob- 
jective basis  of  selection  which,  while  dis- 
criminating, will  not  be  discriminatory  with 
respect  to  race,  national  origin,  color,  or  re- 
ligion, testifying  thereby  to  the  U.S.  recogni- 
tion of  the  interlocking  and  mutual  interests 
of  all  nations  with  regard  to  the  migration 
of  people,  the  interaction  of  cultures,  and  re- 
spect of  universal  human  rights;  and 

"Whereas  the  propKssed  legislation  submit- 
ted to  Congress  by  President  Johnson  on 
January  13,  1965,  represents  substantial  prog- 
ress toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  basic  hopes 
and  objectives  expressed  In  prior  National 
Lutheran  Council  resolutions :  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  National  Lutheran 
Council  reaffirm  its  concern  for  a  fair  and  just 
immigration  law,  and  express  its  hope  that 
Congress  will  enact  into  law  the  principles 
and  objectives  contained  in  the  President's 
proposal  now  before  Congress;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  congregations  of  the 
member  bodies  of  the  National  Lutheran 
Council   be  encouraged   to  welcome   immi- 


grants Into  their  fellowship  and  to  assist 
them  In  continuing  integration  Into  commu- 
nity life." 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Lu- 
theran Council  at  Its  47th  annual  meeting. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  February  8-10,  1965. 


Sixteen  Eventful  Years 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  D.  CUNCY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVBS 
Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  abate- 
ment of  stream  pollution  Is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  our  country.  There- 
fore, I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
accomplishments  of  a  r^rlonal  control 
program  conducted  by  eight  States  in  the 
heavily  industrialized,  thickly  populated 
area  of  the  Ohio  River  Valley. 

In  1948  the  Congress  approved  a  com- 
pact entered  into  by  the  States  of  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Kentucky,  New  York,  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia for  the  control  of  water  pollution 
in  the  streams  of  the  Ohio  River  Basin. 
Working  together,  these  States  have 
compiled  an  impressive  record.  Almost 
a  billion  dollars  have  been  Invested  by 
cities  and  villages  for  pollution  abate- 
ment facilities. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  In- 
serting in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  16th  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  River 
Valley  Water  Sanitation  Commission  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Sixteen   Eventfttl  Teaks 

Today,  99  percent  of  the  sewage  emanat- 
ing from  commvmitles  along  the  1.000  miles 
of  the  Ohio  River  is  piped  into  purification 
plants.  Sixteen  years  ago  all  of  this  effluvia 
was  potired  untreated  Into  the  river.  To 
visualize  what  these  treatment  facilities  are 
handling  in  terms  of  quantity,  here  la  a 
comparison:  If  this  sewage  flow  had  to  be 
conveyed  away  In  railroad  tank  cars  for 
disposal.  It  would  require  a  train  350  miles 
in  length  every  day. 

Matching  this  progress  In  cleanup  efforts 
on  the  main  stem  of  the  river  has  been  the 
installation  of  sewage-treatment  facilities 
on  tributaries  of  the  Ohio.  Throughout  the 
entire  drainage  district  there  are  now  more 
than  1,300  communities — with  a  total  popu- 
lation of  10,700,000 — provided  with  purifica- 
tion plants.  What  this  means  is  that  94  out 
of  every  100  persons  connected  to  a  sewer 
system  in  the  Ohio  Valley  has  made  an  in- 
vestment in  pollution  abatement.  How 
much?  The  total  is  about  $1  billion — 
averaging  $100  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child. 

Another  goal  of  this  regionally  coordinated 
crusade  for  clean  streams  Initiated  In  1948 
by  eight  States  has  been  the  curbing  of  In- 
dustrial-waste pollution.  There  are  more 
than  1,700  industrial  establishments  whose 
eflBuents  are  discharged  directly  Into  streams 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  district.  Today,  90  per- 
cent are  recorded  as  complying  at  least  with 
minimum  Interstate  requirements — and  some 
are  rated  as  doing  even  better. 

These  are  the  salient  facts  that  emerge 
from  the  16th  annual  inventory  of  pollu- 
tion control  compiled  by  the  member  States 
of  the  Ohio  River  Valley  WatCT  Sanitation 
Commission.  These  States  are  pledged  by  a 
compact,  approved  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  "faithfully  to  cooperate  In  th« 
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control  of  future  pollution  in,  and  the  abate- 
ment of  existing  pollution  from,  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio  River  Valley." 


^etnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25, 1965 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
widely  respected  military  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Mr.  Hanson  W.  Bald- 
win, has  written  an  excellent  commen- 
tary on  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1965,  New  York  Times  mag- 
azine entitled,  "We  Must  Choose — (1) 
•Bug  Out,'  (2)  Negotiate.  (3)  Fight,"  In 
which  he  analyzes  with  clarity  and  deep 
understanding  the  purposes  and  effect  of 
our  actions  in  Vietnam. 

In  calling  for  a  strong  approach,  saying 
that  we  must  use  what  it  takes  to  win. 
he  says  that,  "Our  policy  should  not  be 
'unconditional  surrender'  or  unlimited 
victory.  Our  goal  of  victory  should  be 
the  defeat  of  Communist  attempts  to  con- 
quer South  Vietnam  and  extend  their 
control  deep  into  southeast  Asia." 

I  believe  Mr.  Baldwin's  summary  of  the 
Vietnam  problem  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
Congress  and  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  submit  it  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  : 

We  Must  Choose — (1)    "Bug  Out." 

(2)    Negotiate,    (3)    Fight 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

What  should  we  do — "bug  out"  or  fight? 
Should  we  be  "hawks'  or  "doves"?  Or  is 
there   a   third    choice — negotiations   now? 

Recent  events  in  Vietnam  indicate  that 
"the  war  that  is  not  a  war"  has  reached  a 
croeeroads.  Washington's  policy  of  the  past 
4  years,  based  on  the  polite  flction  that  we 
were  not  fighting  a  war  but  merely  helping 
the  Vietnamese  to  defeat  the  Vietcong  in- 
surgents within  their  own  territory,  .has 
reached  a  point  of  no  return. 

Compromise  and  consensus — perhaps  ap- 
plicable to  some  of  the  Nation's  great  domes- 
tic problems — cannot  be  guideposts  to  for- 
eign policy.  There  must  be  a  clear  cut  and 
courageoxis  decision.  And  though  in  Viet- 
nam we  face  the  hard  problem  of  risking 
much  to  gain  little,  the  risk  must  be  taken: 
we  must  fight  a  war  to  prevent  an  irreparable 
defeat.    We  must  use  what  it  takes  to  win. 

Our  policy  should  not  be  "unconditional 
surrender"  or  unlimited  victory.  Our  goal 
of  victory  should  be  the  defeat  of  Commu- 
nist attempts  to  conquer  South  Vietnam  and 
extend  their  control  deep  Into  southeast  Asia. 

The  reasons  we  must  fight  for  Vietnam 
have  little  to  do  with  making  Saigon  safe 
for  "democracy"  or  "freedom."  There  has 
been  far  too  much  cant  on  this  point,  far 
too  much  effort  devoted  to  trying  to  establish 
a  politically  legitimate  South  Vietnamese 
Government  after  our  own  image.  Nor  does 
It  do  much  good  to  argue  the  past,  debating 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  become  in- 
volved in  Vietnam  in  the  first  place.  The 
facts  are  that  Communist-  expansionism  in 
Asia  has  been  consistent,  related  and  pro- 
gressive, that  the  end  of  the  Korean  war, 
without  a  simultaneous  settlement  in  Viet- 
nam, gave  Peiplng  and  North  Vietnam's  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  the  opportunity  In  southeast  Asia 
they  have  so  well  exploited. 


Belatedly,  but  neverthdeas  clearly,  the 
United  States  became  aware  of  the  threat. 
Our  cc»ninitment8  to  Saigon  began  In  the 
Elsenhower  administration  and  were  enor- 
mously amplified  after  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration took  power  4  years  ago.  Today,  we 
are  committed — fully  committed — ^by  the 
words  of  Presidents  and  Cabinet  members, 
by  the  actions  of  the  Government,  by  the 
"deep  involvement  of  U.S.  mUitary  forces. 

U.S.  global  prestige  and  power  Is  In- 
timately bound  up  with  the  outcome  of 
the  Vietnamese  struggle.  In  Vietnam,  we 
are  attempting  to  formulate  an  answer  to 
the  Communist  strategy  of  creeping  aggres- 
sion, of  subversion  and  insurgency,  of  what 
Khrushchev  called  "wars  oX  national  libera- 
tion." If  the  might  and  will  of  the  United 
States  cannot  evolve  a  victorious  answer  to 
such  tactics,  we  are  undone;  the  map  of  the 
world  will  gradually  become  red.  And  if  we 
wlU  not  fight  in  Vietnam,  where — after  the 
series  of  Communist  conquests  In  the  past 
20  years — will  we  fight?  Wbere  will  we  draw 
the  line? 

The  psychological  and  political  conse- 
quences of  a  U.S.  defeat  In  Vietnam,  a  U.S. 
withdrawal,  or  a  negotiated  peace  likely  to 
lead  to  a  Communist  takeover,  would  be  dis- 
astrous in  much  of  Asia.  It  would  under- 
mine Thailand  (already  openly  threatened 
by  Pelping),  Liaos  (even  now  half  conquered 
by  communism) ,  Malaya,  the  Philippines 
(with  its  growing  anti- Americanism) ,  Burma, 
India,  Japan,  and  even  Taiwan,  Okinawa,  and 
Australia. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  politically  stale- 
mated end  of  the  Korean  war,  Peiplng  was 
successfully  depicting  the  United  States  to 
the  peoples  of  Asia  as  a  "paper  tiger."  The 
defeat  of  the  French — backed  heavily  by 
American  aid — in  Indochina  enhanced  this 
image  of  a  windy,  weak-wUled,  feeble  Uncle 
Sam.  That  image  has  since  been  dispelled 
by  U.S.  actions  in  and  around  the  Taiwan 
Straits,  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and, 
recently,  by  President  Johnson's  retaliatory 
air  attacks  upon  North  Vietnamese  objec- 
tives. But  the  portrait  of  flabby  indecision 
could  be  easily  revived  if  the  United  States 
loses  in  Vietnam. 

Strategically.  South  Vietnam  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  allowed  to  go  by  default.  North 
Vietnam  badly  needs  the  rice  of  the  South. 
More  important,  the  area  Is  the  traditional 
rice  bowl  of  the  continent.  Geographically, 
Vietnam  Is  a  long  appendix  pointing  toward 
the  rich  archipelago  of  Indonesia  and  abut- 
ting strategic  sea  passages.  Whoever  domi- 
nates it  will  eventually  control  most  of  the 
Indonesian  archipelago. 

The  strategic  importance  of  the  area  is 
similar  to  the  so-called  rlmlands,  or  mari- 
time nations,  of  Western  Europe  which  repre- 
sent a  powerful  bastion  against  the  heart- 
land of  Soviet  Russia.  In  Asia,  the  non- 
Communist  strategic  position  vis-a-vis  Red 
China  Is  based  upon  mainland  positions — 
Pakistan,  India,  southeast  Asia,  and  the  is- 
land bastions  of*  the  -  Philippines,  Taiwan, 
Okinawa,  and  Japan.  \.  If  the  rlmlands  of 
Asia  fall  to  communism,  the  island  positions 
will  be  doomed  sooner  or  inter.  Ultimately 
the  Communists  will  challenge  us  upon  what 
is  now  oxir  unchallenged  domain — the 
oceans. 

In  a  word,  we  must'  remain  in  southeast 
Asia  for  our  own  security  needs.  South 
Vietnam  Is  In  itself  not  vital  in  the  sense 
that  the  United  States  cannot  live  without  It. 
But  If  lost  we  would  be  forced  to  commence 
the  next  chapter  of  the  world  conflict  in  re- 
treat, and  at  a  disadvantage. 

Despite  the  admitted  importance  of  South 
Vietnam  to  the  U.S.  global  position,  the  ciu-- 
rent  breed  of  neoisolationists  and  the 
"Doves"  who  believe  we  muet  cut  our  losses 
and  get  out  advance  many  arg\mients  against 
deeper  Involvement  and  In  favor  of  with- 
drawal. 


Most  of  the  argxunents  represent  the  voices 
of  defeat  and  despair,  caution  and  fear. 

WHT  NOT  NEGOTIATK  NOW? 

Any  negotiations  opened  now  would  lead 
from  weakness,  not  strength.  If  we  want  to 
negotiate — and  not  to  surrender — we  shall 
have  to  raise  our  ante  considerably.  And 
meaningful  negotiations  are  meaningful 
to  the  Communists  only  If  they  are  faced 
with  superior  power  and  a  position  of 
strength. 

We  must  arm  to  parley.  Personally,  i 
seriously  doubt  whether  talks  can  guarantee 
peace  in  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia,  as  some 
quarters  have  suggested,  by  neutralizing  the 
area  politically  and  militarily;  in  short,  by 
eliminating  the  struggle  for  influence  be- 
tween Communists  and  non-Communists 
Nevertheless,  we  need  not  fear  negotiation*^  if 
we  speak  from  strength,  by  really  putting  up 
a  fight  for  Vietnam. 

Continuing  U.S.  air  and  sea  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam  would  serve  notice  on  Hanoi 
Peiplng,  and  Moscow  that  the  United  SU.tes 
will  no  longer  tolerate  sanctuary  warfnre. 
They  might — hopefully— force  Hanoi  to  ti.e 
conference  table.  Indeed,  such  a  policy 
would  appear  to  be  the  minimum  necessiry 
to  open  any  kind  of  negotiations.  Yet  even 
such  a  program  will  not  win  the  war  in  tlie 
South. 

If  the  French  couldn't  win,  how  can  the 
United  States  achieve  victory? 

The  implication  of  this  argument  Is  tv.\)- 
fold:  ( 1 )  We  have  donned  the  colonial  mantle 
of  the  French,  and  (2)  our  power  Is  no  great- 
er than  that  of  Paris.  Both  suggestions  are 
absurd. 

As  some  of  our  diplomats  have  found  lo 
their  discomfort.  South  Vietnam  is  distinctly 
an  independent  country — not,  as  in  France's 
day,  part  of  a  colonial  empire.  In  fact,  the 
fear  of  Chinese  Communist  colonialism  is 
probably  greater  in  all  of  Vietnam,  and  in 
North  Vietnam  in  particular,  than  the  ft.r 
of  U.S.  imperialism.  As  for  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  political,  economic,  and  milit;iry 
power  of  the  United  States  and  France,  there 
is  none.  Particularly  in  the  air  and  at  .--eu 
we  can  mobilize  power  completely  unavail- 
able to  France,  backed  up  by  the  ultim..te 
force  which  France  did  not  possess — a  r.ii- 
clear  arsenal. 

You  can't  win  a  war  against  guerrillas. 

Not  true.  We  have  dressed  up  the  figi.:- 
ing  in  Vietnam  with  a  fancy  name — coiin- 
terinsurgency — but  some  of  Its  basic  mih- 
tary  elements  resemble  the  kind  of  war 
Americans  have  fought  successfully  m.any 
times  In  the  past  In  Nicaragua,  Haiti,  and 
behind  the  main  fighting  fronts  during  the 
Korean  war.  Other  antl-Communlst  guerril- 
la wars  were  won  in  Greece,  the  Philippines, 
and  Malaya.  The  Portuguese  seem  to  have 
done  a  pretty  good  Job  of  stamping  out  the 
rebellion  in  Angola.  Guerrillas  can  be  de- 
feated, but  it  takes  careful  organization,  spe- 
cial training,  and  security  forces  that  shonid 
be  from  10  to  30  times  larger  than  the  guer- 
rillas. It  takes  infinite  determination  and 
patience. 

"Continued  fighting  or  expanded  U.S.  in- 
volvement will  mean  higher  U.S.  casualties 
and  greater  risks  of  broadening  the  war." 

Of  course.  You  cannot  win  a  war  without 
spilling  blood.  We  must  pay  the  price  of 
power.  Risks  are  unavoidable  In  any  foreign 
policy  worthy  of  its  name.  The  question  is 
not  whether  there  will  be  risks,  but  the 
degree  of  risk.  For  against  the  perils  of 
action  must  be  weighed  the  perils  of  in- 
action. Political  and  military  history  cleo.r- 
ly  reveal  that  compromise,  hesitancy,  or  .ap- 
peasement merely  lead  to  ultimate  disaster. 
In  Vietnam,  the  longer  we  wait,  the  greater 
the  price  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  even  par- 
tial victory  (as  we  are  now  discovering) ,  .ind 
the  more  restricted  our  choice  of  options. 

"We  have  no  moral  right  to  be  in  Vietnam. 
or  to  attack  North  Vietnam." 
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Neither  do  the  Vietcong.  Nor  does  North 
Vietnam  have  the  right  to  support  the  civU 
war  in  the  South.  Our  involvement  was 
a  response  to  Communist  aggression.  Since 
tlie  beginning,  Hanoi  has  organized,  sup- 
plied, and  directed  the  Vietcong  Insurgency. 
We  were  invited  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  to  come  to  Its  add.  A  high 
mor.-U  purpose  is  an  essential  element  of  our 
foreign  policy  but  we  can  be  left  with  no 
purpose — moral  or  otherwise — If  we  are  con- 
quered by  the  doctrine  that  the  ends  Justify 
the  means.  If  we  are  Inhibited  from  action 
by  Hamlet-like  indecision  over  legalistic 
concepts  of  international  law,  we  shaU  lose 
the  world. 

What's  the  use  of  further  military  in- 
volvement, when  the  political  instability  of 
South  Vietnam  pulls  the  rug  from  under 
our  feet? 

Here  is  one  of  the  more  cogent  objections 
to  greater  involvement.  But  in  the  long 
history  of  Vietnam  there  have  always  been 
feuding  sects  and  factions.  Moreover,  the 
French  left  behind  them  a  people  still  un- 
equipped for  self-government.  Yet  somehow 
or  other  the  war  has  gone  on,  and  some- 
what better  In  some  respects  recently. 
Greater  U.S.  involvement — above  all,  a 
tangible  determination  to  win — may  well  do 
more  for  Saigon's  political  stability  than 
any  amount  of  diplomatic  pressures. 

Isn't  the  real  danger  that  escalation 
might  involve  us  in  a  larger  war?  Wouldn't 
the  Chinese  come  in? 

This  is  the  $64  million  question.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  if  the  United  States  becomes 
more  involved  we  must  be  prepared  for 
greater  etfort  by  the  enemy.  Escalation  in 
:-ome  form  would  be  not  only  possible,  but 
likely.  But  we  have  advantages.  We  are 
fighting,  as  we  did  in  Korea,  on  a  peninsula 
where  our  superior  sea  and  air  p)ower  can 
ije  most  effective.  North  Vietnam's  few 
powerplants  and  industries  are  vulnerable 
to  destruction.  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Is 
easily  blockaded.  And  Clilna  Itself,  with  an 
obsolete  air  force  and  minimal  naval  power, 
could  not  defend  itself  effectively  against  a 
determined  air  and  sea  attack. 

Nevertheless,  an  expanded  effort  by  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam  may  well  be  an- 
swered by  an  increased  flow  of  supplies  and 
men  from  North  Vietnam,  perhaps  by  an  all- 
ont  attack  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Army, 
riiid  perhaps  ultimately  by  aid  from  China 
into  South  Vietnam.  Though  the  flow  could 
be  hampered  and  reduced  by  air  attacks  It 
could  not  be  completely  halted.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  United  States  might  become 
involved  in  a  new  kind  of  Korean  war.  But 
this  would  not  be  hopeless  by  any  means. 
In  fact,  some  well-informed  authorities  be- 
lieve the  United  States  could  win  a  Korean 
type  of  war  in  South  Vietnam-Laos  against 
the  best  that  the  Chinese  Communists  could 
!  lirow  against  us. 

"What  about  the  specter  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons? Wouldn't  Russia  Join  in,  even  if  China 
didn't  have  enough  A-bombs  to  do  us  any 
harm?" 

There  is  no  certain  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions, but  a  full-scale  nuclear  war  Is  highly 
iinlikely.  The  United .  States  has  scared  It- 
-;elf  to  death  by  its  own  nuclear  propaganda. 
Tlie  fear  of  a  nuclear  exchange — never 
probable,  or  even  likely — has  been  the  great- 
est single  restraint  upon  a  positive  and  firm 
U  S.  diplomacy  since  World  War  II. 

Presidents  and  public  alike  have  been  in- 
nibited  by  the  nightmare  of  the  mushroom 
loud.  Yet  the  lessons  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  should  be  remembered.  Is  it  in  any  way 
:)robable  that  the  Kremlin  would  risk  for 
Vietnam  what  it  would  not  risk  fca*  Cuba? 
Moscow  knows  our  nuclear  power.  Would 
Russia  Invite  its  own  destruction  as  a  nation 
by  invoking  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
iny  cause  except  the  defense  of  its  own  soil? 
The  questions  answer  themselves. 


We  must  also  remember  the  risks  of  delay. 
If  there  is  a  danger  of  nuclear  retaliation  to- 
day by  Peiplng.  how  much  greater  wlU  tt  be 
tomorrow  when  China  wlU  have  accumulated 
a  stockpile  of  weapons?  Time  is  restricting 
our  options. 

Clearly,  then,  the  stakes  in  Vietnam  are 
large  enough  to  warrant  the  risks  of  greater 
U.S.  involvement.  Whether  «■  not  we  raise 
our  ante,  the  enemy  wilL  The  Communists 
are  Implacably  determined  to  triumph,  and 
the  only  factor  that  can  prevent  their  victory 
is  superior  power  In  all  its  forms.  Mco'e  of 
the  same  on  om:  part  will  no  longer  serve  any 
purpose  save  slow  defeat. 

■What  should  we  do?  First  and  foremost, 
we  must  recognize  as  a  Government  and  as  a 
people  that  we  are  fighting  a  war  in  Vietnam, 
not  merely  advising  how  to  fight  one.  Such  a 
recognition  would  awaken  a  greater  sense  of 
national  and  military  determination,  inspire 
a  Presidential  and  congressional  enunciation 
of  purpose,  and  create  a  more  streamlined 
miUtary  operation  in  Vietnam. 

Second,  the  United  States  itself  must  pro- 
vide maximum  possible  sectu-ity  in  Vietnam 
to  major  U.S.  installations,  such  as  airfields, 
supply  depots,  and  headquarters.  Secretary 
McNamara's  statement  that  it  was  impossible 
to  guard  against  such  attacks  as  those  re- 
cently made  by  the  Vietcong  against  U.S.  air- 
fields and  barracks  is  no  answer.  Of  course, 
100  percent  sectirity  Is  impossible  in  any 
war;  defense  against  terrorism  and  sabotage 
is  especially  difficult.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  we  can  provide  better  secu- 
rity to  key  installations  than  the  South  Viet- 
namese, who  have  been  responsible  for  the 
Job  in  the  past. 

We  need  U.S.  ground  tactical  units  in 
South  Vietnam  to  defend  our  Installations. 
We  need  infantry  battalions,  mUitary  police 
companies.  Army  engineers,  and  Navy  Seabees 
to  build  aircraft  revetments,  dugouts,  and 
protected  barracks.  Yet  all  this  is  purely 
defensive;  it  should  reduce  U.S.  casualties 
but  it  will  not  "win"  the  war. 

Another  essential  measxire  is  simplifica- 
tion and  streamlining  of  both  the  high  mili- 
tary command  and  the  "coimtry  team"  \mits, 
composed  of  representatives  from  various 
Government  agencies,  that  support  our  aid 
effort  in  Vietnam.  We  must  get  more  Amer- 
icans and  more  Vietnamese  out  of  the  bistros 
of  Saigon  and  into  the  bush.  The  coordina- 
tion between  the  military,  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  the  State  Department,  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  is  far  better  than 
it  once  was.  But  It  Is  still  far  from  perfect, 
in  Saigon  or  in  Washington.  The  war  has 
shown,  for  Instance,  that  South  Vietnamese- 
United  States  teams  have  been  able  in  many 
instances  to  carry  out  the  military  portion 
of  the  "clear-and-hold"  prescription  for  vic- 
tory. But  AID — not  the  military — U  re- 
sponsible for  police  and  Internal  security 
forces  in  Vietnam,  and  these  cadres  rarely 
have  been  able  to  hold  an  area  once  It  has 
been  cleared  of  the  Vietcong.  Perhaps  mili- 
tary troops  should  be  charged  with  the 
"hold,"  as  well  as  the  "clear,"  part  of  the 
operations.  Certainly  internal  policing  needs 
a  major  overhaul. 

A  basic  change  in  the  prescription  for  vic- 
tory demands  a  United  States-South  Viet- 
namese unified  command  such  as  now  exists 
in  South  Korea. 

Continuous  and  heavy  air  and  sea  attacks 
against  staging  areas,  supply  routes,  train- 
ing fields,  camps,  and  recuperation  centers 
of  the  Vietcong  in  North  and  South  Vietnam 
and  Laos  will  be  necessary  for  any  appre- 
ciable diminution  in  the  flow  of  men  and 
supplies  to  the  Communists.  The  one-shot 
retaliatory  raids  have  only  temporary  and 
minimum  military  Importance;  viewed  as 
political  and  psychological  warnings,  they  are 
likely  to  provoke  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnam  to  a  redoubled  war  effort. 


The  history  of  air  power  dictates  the  need 
for  unrelenting,  massive  attacks.  Bombing 
targets  In  North  Vietnam  probably  would 
have  to  be  broadened  to  Include  power- 
plants,  bridges.  Industries,  road  Junctions, 
docks  and  oU  storage  facilities.  A  naval 
blockade  and  naval  gunfire  may  well  sup- 
plement the  air  bombardment.  To  carry 
out  effectively  any  such  program  as  this, 
U.S.  air  and  naval  forces  In  the  western 
Pacific  would  require  material  strengthen- 
ing. 

Meanwhile,  it  would  take  years  of  effort 
inside  South  Vietnam  itself  to  reduce  the 
Vietcong  to  manageable  proportions.  Much 
larger,  and  better  led.  South  Vietnamese 
forces  would  be  necessary.    They  would  have 

to  be  supplemented  by  U.S.  ground  troops 

perhaps  in  small  numbers  at  first,  but  more 
later,  particularly  If  North  Vietnamese  reg- 
ular forces  and  Chinese  soldiers  Joined  the 
Vietcong. 

How  many  U.S.  soldiers  would  be  needed 
is  uncertain — probably  a  minimum  of  3  to 
6  divisions  (utilized  chiefly  in  battaUon  or 
brigade-size  units ) ,  possibly  as  many  as  10 
or  12  divisions.  Including  Air  Force,  Navy 
and  supporting  units  perhaps  200,000  to  1 
million  Americans  would  be  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Obviously,  this  would  mean  a  Korea-type 
conflict,  a  major  war,  no  matter  what  euphe- 
misms would  be  used.  Nor  could  we  wage 
it  In  the  present  "business-as-usual"  econ- 
omy. We  would  require  partial  mobiliza- 
tion, vastly  beefed-up  mlUtary  production. 
Many  weaknesses  In  our  military  structtu-e 
would  need  strengthening.  Even  so,  we 
coud  not  anticipate  quick  success.  The  war 
would  be  long,  nasty,  and  wearing. 

No  one  could  relish  such  a  prospect  as 
this;  the  stark  statistics  of  war  explain  the 
President's  reluctance  to  embark  upon  a 
path  that  has  no  turning. 

Vietnam  is  a  nasty  place  to  fight.  But 
there  are  no  neat  and  tidy  battlefields  In  the 
struggle  for  freedom;  there  Is  no  "good" 
place  to  die.  And  it  is  far  better  to  fight 
in  Vietnam — on  China's  doorstep — than  fight 
some  years  hence  in  HawaU,  on  our  own 
frontiers. 


Britain:   The  Lion's  Lost  Its  Roar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFOaNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Lt.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
retired : 

Britain  :  The  Lion's  Lost  Its  Roar 
(By  Lt.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker) 
What  happened  to  Britain  on  the  way  to 
the  future?  This  question  currently  inter- 
ests both  historians  and  economists  the  world 
over.  Last  year,  a  remarkable  book  pub- 
lished In  England,  "Suicide  of  a  Nation?" 
explored  the  subject  in  searching  detail. 

This  subject  must  be  of  Interest  to  any 
thoughtful  U.S.  citizen  deeply  concerned 
about  the  security  of  our  country,  for  as  the 
British  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
carry  their  prior  share  of  the  peacekeeping 
load,  we  have  had  to  take  up  the  additional 
burden. 

A  curious  and  tragic  anomaly  lies  In  the 
fact  that  although  Britain  won  In  the  last 
war,   the  nations  tbat  lost  have  recovered 
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more  qulcUy  and  now  far  surpass  Britain  In 
economic  well-being. 

I  served  alongside  Brltlsb  forces  for  more 
than  3  years  In  World  War  EL  Never  did  a 
people  under  trial  show  such  stole  courage 
and  steadfast  determination.  At  tbe  time 
of  the  Battle  of  Britain,  at  Dunkirk,  as  they 
stood  alone  before  Hitler's  might,  they  were 
magnificent.  They  deserve  a  better  fate. 
If  peacetime  reward  matched  wartime  effort, 
the  British  people  today  would  enjoy  a 
prosperity  far  ahead  of  any  former  enemy  or 
aJly. 

But  Britain  has  not  prospered  as  have  her 
former  enemies,  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan, 
nor  as  have  her  wartime  allies.  In  the  last 
3  years  British  exports  Increased  by  13  per- 
cent. Common  Market  exports  by  50  per- 
cent. A  recent  survey  reports  that  more 
than  half  the  young  people  of  Britain  would 
emigrate  if  they  had  a  choice. 

Many  reasons  have  been  advanced  for  this 
dismal  plctiire. 

I  suggest,  however,  that  when  Britain's 
rise  and  fall  has  had  the  treatment  of  a  Gib- 
bon, when  there  has  been  time  for  the  con- 
sensus of  history,  these  reasons  for  the  tragic 
decline  of  Britain  will  head  the  list: 

After  World  War  U.  the  British  people 
did  not  go  to  work  to  the  same  degree  as  did 
the  people  of  Germany,  Prance,  Italy,  and 
Japan.  The  per  capita  productivity  of 
Britain,  postwar,  was  scarcely  half  that  of 
Germany,  and  considerably  less  than  that  of 
Prance,  Italy.  Japan,  and  the  United  States. 
The  British  people  clearly  showed  that  they 
had  had  enough  of  "blood,  tears  and  sweat." 
Thus,  by  their  own  decision,  they  deserted 
the  "glory  road"  they  had  trod  in  the  war 
years. 

Next,  the  British  people,  postwar,  spumed 
the  brilliant  leadership  which  had  carried 
them  to  victory.  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
was  defeated  in  the  general  elections  in  1945. 
Many  friends  of  Britain  said  at  that  time 
that  people  who  would  discard  the  "man  of 
the  century"  the  moment  danger  passed  were 
-  doomed  and  woxild  deserve  their  fate.  It  is 
now  clear  that  Inspired,  able  national  leaders 
are  as  necessary  in  peace  as  in  war. 

Finally,  an  examination  of  the  state  of 
the  economy  and  welfare  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  will  show  that  those  which  prospered 
held  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  the 
free  enterprise  system,  the  profit  incentive 
and  sound  currency.  The  British  followed 
the  siren  songs  of  socialism,  the  welfare 
state — "the  world  owes  me  a  living" — and 
they  are  now  reaping  the  inevitable  harvest. 

This  conclusion  can  give  a  thoughtful  U.S. 
citizen  nightmares  when  he  realizes  how 
often  In  the  past  our  country  has  followed 
Britain's  example.  Recognizing  in  time  what 
has  happened  to  Britain  and  why.  can  prevent 
a  similar  tragedy  here. 


Remarks  by  President  James  A.  McCain, 
Kansas  State  University,  at  Meeting  of 
10-State  Grain  and  Grain  Products 
Freight  Rates  Committee  With  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  Washington,  D.C., 
February  25,  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25. 1965 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rem£u-ks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following: 


Remarks  or  James  A.  McCain,  PREsroENT  of 
Kansas  State  UNivEEsmr 
I  appear  before  you  today  as  chairman  of 
a  Governors'  10-State  Grain  and  Grain  Prod- 
ucts Freight  Rates  Committee  representing 
Colorado.  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri.  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska.  North  Dakota.  Oklahoma, 
South  Dakota,  and  Texas.  These  States  have 
in  common  a  great  flour  milling  Industry, 
the  world's  largest  in  fact,  with  Kansas  as 
the  No.  1  flour-producing  State  in  the  Union 
and  Minnesota  a  close  second. 

This  committee  was  created  following  a 
conference  held  last  December  21  in  Topeka, 
Kans.,  to  which  Kansas  Gov.  John  An- 
derson, invited  the  Governors  Or  their  official 
representatives  from  the  other  nine  States  to 
consider  and  take  appropriate  action  relative 
to  the  threatened  loss  of  this  Industry  from 
these  States.  Gov.  William  Avery,  successor 
to  Governor  Anderson,  has  vigorously  fos- 
tered the  activation  of  our  committee.  Pre- 
sumably. I  have  been  appointed  committee 
chairman  because  of  my  association  with 
Kansas  State  University  which,  for  more 
than  a  half  centiu-y,  has  served  as  the  na- 
tional research  and  educational  center  for 
the  great  flour-mllllng  industry  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  other  of  our  State  universities  has  been 
a  prime  stimulus  to  the  development  of  floiu- 
milllng  in  the  10-State  area. 

In  behalf  of  our  committee  and  the  leaders 
here  today  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  gov- 
ernment from  ovu-  10  States  and  Iowa,  I  as- 
sure Vice  President  Hitbert  Eumphret  of 
OUT  deep  gratitude  for  affording  us  the  op- 
portunity at  this  luncheon  to  impress  him 
with  the  dimensions  of  this  economic  crisis 
and  its  potential  impact  on  omr  area,  includ- 
ing as  It  does  the  Vice  President's  great  State 
of  Minnesota.  Similarly,  we  applaud  and 
thank  the  Members  of  the  Congress  from  our 
States  who  have  Joined  us  at  this  luncheon. 
Our  floiu--mllllng  industry  Is  in  Jeopardy 
because  of  the  disparity  which  has  developed 
In  recent  months  in  railway  shipping  rates 
for  wheat  as  opposed  to  shipping  rates 
for  milled  flour.  Although  our  lO-State  com- 
mittee has  Just  begun  operations,  at  its  first 
meeting  held  on  February  16  the  committee 
agreed  unanimously  on  Its  prUne  objective: 
"To  promote  the  establishment  of  trans- 
portation rates  from  this  10-State  region  that 
will  protect  the  grain  producers  and  encour- 
age the  retention  and  development  of  mill- 
ing and  other  processing  Industries  urgently 
needed  to  maintain  a  competitive  position  in 
the  production,  processing,  and  marketing  of 
grain  and  grain  products." 

In  the  threatened  erosion  of  our  flour 
milling  Industry,  each  of  our  10  States  is 
faced  with  an  economic  setback  of  major 
proportions.  No  aspect  of  this  crisis  Is  more 
frustrating  than  Its  basic  cause.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  In  Its  Infinite  wisdom  and 
power  has  not  decreed  tliat  It  Is  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  to  mill  flour  in  New  York  and 
the  Southeast  instead  of  In  Texas,  North 
Dakota.  Kansas,  or  Minnesota.  Nor  are  we 
victims  of  the  operations  of  our  magnificent 
free  enterprise  system.  Oiu-  millers  have  not 
failed  to  keep  abreast  of  technological  prog- 
ress; they  have.  In  fact,  contlnuouslv.  and  at 
considerable  expense,  modernized  their 
plants  as  more  efficient  machinery  has  been 
developed.  We  do  not  suffer  from  an  Inade- 
quate labor  supply,  excessive  labor  costs,  or 
bad  labor-management  relations,  or  from 
discriminatory  taxes.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
flour  milling  grew  and  flourished  In  our  States 
because  of  a  variety  of  natural  advantages 
and  these  favorable  conditions  still  persist. 

We  are  losing  this  Industry  primarily  i)e- 
cause  of  a  technicality,  the  flact  that  for 
various  reasons  the  railroads  have  sharply 
cut  costs  for  shipping  raw  grain  without  a 
commensurate  reduction  In  shipping  costs 
for  flour.     Of  course,  this  Is  an  overslmpUfled 

statement  of  the  technicality  wHich  in  all  of 


its  ramifications  is  In  fact  an  issue  of  fiend- 
ish complexity. 

Let  me  indicate  the  scope  and  Importance 
of  the  flour-mllllng  Industry  in  one  of  our 
States:  Kansas.  Prior  to  the  present  crisis 
the  24  flour  mills  located  In  20  cities  had  an 
estimated  2,500  workers  and  annual  payrolls 
totaling  more  than  $15  million.  These  mills 
purchased  an  average  of  Just  under  100  mil- 
lion bushels  of  Kansas  wheat  annually  from 
1959  through  1963,  or  almost  half  the  State's 
wheat  crop.  The  mills  pay  $7  million  In 
taxes  a  year  and  spend  saVi  million  annually 
on  capital  Improvements.  At  least  seven 
other  substantial  Industries  exist  in  our  State 
because  of  our  flour  mills. 

Obviously,  such  an  Industry  contributes 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  the  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  every  citizen  of  the  State.  As 
an  indication  of  the  size  of  the  milling  in- 
dustry In  neighboring  States,  for  the  5-year 
period  from  1959  through  1963.  flour  mills  in 
Missouri  purchased  annually  an  average  of 
more  than  46  million  bushels  of  wheat;  In 
Minnesota  more  than  68  million  bushels;  in 
Texas  more  than  35  million  bushels:  in  Okla- 
homa more  than  20  million  bushels;  ana 
Nebraska  more  than  16  million  bushels. 

In  deploring  the  loss  of  this  great  industry. 
are  we  crying  wolf?  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  wolf  has  entered  the  fold  and  has  begui: 
his  feast. 

Actually,  four  Kansas  flour  mills  have  al- 
ready closed  in  the  last  6  months  chiefly  be- 
cause of  this  freight  rate  differential,  and 
authenticated  accounts  of  similar  develop- 
ments in  other  of  our  10  States  can  be  cited. 
The  effects  of  these  closings  are  calamitous. 

Let's  examine  what  has  happened  in  one 
community  where  a  mill  recently  closed, 
Wlnfleld.  Kans..  a  city  of  10.000.  The  Win- 
field  population  has  declined  by  280,  the 
number  of  households  by  80  and  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  school  by  73.  Personal 
Income  has  dropped  $568,000  and  bank  de- 
posits $183,000.  There  are  77  fewer  passenger 
cars  registered  in  the  city,  and  the  number  of 
gainfully  employed  workers  has  declined  by 
the  80  employees  of  the  mill  plus  52  work- 
ers in  other  businesses.  Retail  sales  have  de- 
clined $264,000.  There  have  also  been 
substantial  losses  in  taxes,  property  values 
insurance,  bank  and  mortgage  loans  and 
other  facets  of  the  economy,  according  to 
business  leaders  of  the  city. 

I  can  cite  similar  catastrophic  results  from 
mill  closings  In  three  other  Kansas  towis; 
my  committee  colleagues  can  cite  examples 
from  their  own  States  of  mills  which  have 
discontinued  operations  or  may  be  forced  to 
do  so  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  the  height  of  irony  that  a  freight  rate 
differential  subject  to  Federal  regulation  is 
creating  new  pockets  of  poverty  at  the  very 
time  the  Federal  Government  is  mounting  a 
vigorous  multibillion-dollar  war  on  poverty. 

Just  how  are  the  mills  of  our  10  State.^ 
affected  by  these  differential  shipping  costs.' 
In  1962,  prior  to  the  current  crisis,  there 
was  no  significant  difference  in  grain  and 
flour  rates  from  such  Midwestern  points  a.=; 
Wichita  and  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  to  mills  and 
bakeries  in  the  East  and  South.  At  thai 
time  a  typical  Kansas  mill  marketed  22  per- 
cent of  its  flour  in  the  South  and  14  percent 
in  the  East.  This  flour  was  delivered  at  $5.85 
per  hundredweight  which  was  essentially  the 
same  price  charged  for  flour  milled  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  and  in  the  South. 

Because  of  technological  progress  iu 
methods  of  hauling  wheat  by  rail  coupled 
with  Intensified  competition  from  other 
carriers,  the  railroads  in  1963  initiated  sharp 
reductions  in  grain  rates  without  commen- 
surate reductions  In  flour.  The  Southern 
Railway,  for  example,  in  1963  reduced  grain 
rates  53  percent,  but  left  the  rates  of  flour 
unchanged.  This  process  has  continued  im- 
til  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  representing  a 
merger  of  several  lines  serving  the  Midwest, 
posted  last  month  reduced  rates  on  wheat 
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shipments  from  Kansas  City  to  Buffalo  of 
33.5  cents  per  hundredweight  without  lower- 
ing the  72.5-cent  rate  on  floxir.  Exploiting 
the  reduced  rates  on  grain,  mills  in  the 
South  and  East  within  the  past  year  have 
been  able  to  reduce  their  prices  on  flour 
by  34  cents  per  hundredweight.  The  mills 
of  the  Midwest  have  been  unable  to  make 
comparable  reductions.  The  effect  on  the 
individual  mill  is  dramatic.  The  Kelley  Mill- 
ing Co.  of  Hutchinson,  for  example,  has  had 
a  decline  in  sales  from  1962  to  1964  to  one 
i^roker  in  the  East  from  258,540  hundred- 
weight to  88,000  hundredweight  ami  to  an- 
other from  152,000  hundredweight  to  35.000 
hundredweight. 

The  demise  of  flour  milling  on  our  10 
states  would,  of  course,  be  an  economic 
catastrophe  in  itself  but  it  would  in  addition 
jeopardize  two  other  major  segments  of  o\ir 
economy  as  well.  Midwestern  flour  mills  pro- 
\ide  a  market  for  50  percent  of  the  wheat 
1. reduced  in  the  Midwest;  if  these  milling 
operations  are  moved  elsewhere,  our  wheat 
f.irmers  would  be  placed  at  a  serlovis  disad- 
vantage. Our  great  livestock  Industry  has 
a  stake  in  this  issue  t>ecause  of  its  reliance 
on  millfeed.  The  cost  to  the  stockmen  of 
this  feed  would  be  increased  $10  to  $15  a 
ton  if  it  had  to  be  stiipped  into  Texas  and 
the  Midwest. 

In  closing,  let  me  assure  you  that  our  com- 
mittee seeks  positive,  constructive  solutions 
to  our  problem.  Recognizing  the  vital  im- 
portance to  our  wheatgrowers  of  moving 
wheat  to  export,  as  well  as  domestic,  markets 
at  the  most  competitive  prices  possible,  we 
reject  proposals  which  would  raise  shipping 
costs  for  grain.  Likewise,  we  cannot  counte- 
nance actions  which  would  increase  the  cost 
of  bread,  the  staff  of  life,  and  other  wheat 
products  to  the  consuming  public.  It  is  the 
elory  of  American  agriculture.  Including  such 
agribusinesses  as  flour  milling,  that  ours  are 
not  only  the  beet  fed  people  on  earth  but  that 
in  the  process  the  American  family  spends 
less  than  19  percent  of  its  income  on  food, 
the  lowest  proportion  in  the  history  of  tills 
or  aiiy  other  nation. 

We  believe  our  problem  can  be  solved 
without  causing  dislocations  to  other  seg- 
nients  of  our  economy.  To  this  end.  our 
committee  wiU  address  itself  immediately  to 
an  exploration  of  such  possibilities  as : 

1.  A  reduction  in  shipping  rates  on  flour 
by  the  railroads  themselves  with  due  con- 
sideration, of  course,  to  the  actual  costs 
involved. 

2.  Petitioning  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  an  evaluation  of  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  this  differential  between 
shipping  rates  for  wheat  and  flour  and  for 
redress,  it  feasible.  Governor  Avery,  of  Kan- 
Kjts.  has  already  initiated  such  action  through 
the  State  corporation  commission. 

3.  Possible  corrective  Federal  legislation. 

4.  Effective  utilization  of  research  and 
technology  involving  agricultviral  production, 
processing,  transportation,  and  marketing  as 
a  means  of  Improving  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  area  mills. 


And  finally,  our  committee,  admittedly  at 
the  risk  of  exceeding  oiu-  authority,  proposes 
to  examine  at  least  the  extent  to  which 
other  segments  of  the  economy  of  our  States 
might  find  themselves  In  similar  jeopardy. 

Is  the  threatened  loss  of  our  flour-milling 
industry  symptomatic  of  a  malaise  perme- 
iling  our  area?  John  Donne's  oft-quoted 
noem,  "Never  send  to  know  for  whom  the 
bell  tolls;  it  tolls  for  thee,"  has  an  alarming 
relevance  to  this  situation.  If  we  cannot  re- 
verse the  trend  in  flour  milling,  what  other 
source  of  wealth  will  be  eroded  next? 

Your  presence  here  today.  Vice  President 
HvMPHRET  and  Members  of  Congress,  Is  a 
moving  manifestation  of  concern  for  which 
v.e  .are  profoundly  grateful.  We  earnestly 
solicit  your  suggestions  and  cherish  your 
SUpiJort. 


Galena  One  of  10  Favorite  Cities,  Holiday 
Magazine  Says 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    n^LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Galena  Gazette,  which  is 
published  in  Galena,  111.,  one  of  the  cities 
iji  my  congressional  district,  recently  re- 
ported the  fact  that  the  March  issue  of 
Holiday  magazine  hails  Galena  as  one  of 
the  cities  In  America  that  is  of  outstand- 
ing interest. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  article  from  the  Galena 
Gazette  of  February  18,  1965,  in  the 
thought  that  others  may  thereby  read  it 
and  be  inspired  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  very 
historic,  and  in  many  respects,  quite 
unique  city: 

Galena  One  of  10  Favorite  CrriES,  Holtoay 
Magazine  Says 
The  March  Issue  of  Holiday  magazine  In  a 
special  feature  entitled  "Holiday  Handbook," 
by  Michael  Prome,  presents  an  interesting, 
detailed  account  of  preservation,  restoration 
and  reconstruction  throughout  the  Nation. 
Included  in  the  story  are  descriptions  of  10 
cities  which  the  author  says  are  "10 
favorites  •  •  •  a  guide  to  what  may  be 
visited  across  the  country." 

The  following  excerpt  is  what  the  author 
has  to  say  about  Galena: 

"Galena,  111.,  was  settled  by  Virginia 
people  in  the  1820's  as  a  frontier  town.  It 
soon  became  a  hustling  river  port,  the  trad- 
ing gateway  to  the  upper  Mississippi,  and 
a  pick-and-shovel  mining  camp  In  the  center 
of  what  was  then  the  greatest  lead-producing 
region  on  earth.  By  the  1840's,  it  reached 
its  heyday,  with  a  population  of  15,000.  the 
hills  above  bow-shaped  Main  Street  studded 
with  brick  and  stone  mansions,  and  as  many 
as  15  river  boats  unloading  at  the  levee 
at  one  time.  Then  came  an  obscvire  man. 
U.  S.  Grant,  a  champion  drinker  but  a 
failure  at  soldiering,  farming,  auctioneering, 
and  bill  collecting,  who  made  this  place  his 
home. 

"Today,  Galena  has  only  5,000  inhabitants. 
Its  day  in  the  mainstream  of  history  was 
done  by  the  1870's.  as  a  result  of  the  rail- 
roads choosing  Chicago  for  the  hub  of  in- 
ner America.  But  on  the  hillside,  the  old 
houses  and  churches  cling  to  the  bluff.  The 
most  important  is  the  two-story  brick  Grant 
home,  which  recalls  the  general's  curious 
career,  the  rise  from  obscurity  to  his  own 
special  kind  of  greatness.  Before  the  w^ar 
he  worked  quietly  in  the  family  store  for 
about  $800  a  year,  and  had  few  friends.  Then 
he  became  drlllmaster  of  the  local  volun- 
teers, principally  because  he  was  the  only 
man  In  town  with  military  training.  When 
he  returned  as  the  hero  of  the  Nation,  he 
was  greeted  by  a  crowd  of  10.000.  treated 
to  an  elegant  reception  at  the  DeSoto  Hotise, 
which  still  stands,  and  presented  with  his 
new  home  by  the  townspeople.  He  lived 
in  it  before  his  election  to  the  White  House 
and  returned  In  1879  for  another  2  years. 
It  has  been  restored  by  the  State  and  con- 
tains the  china  and  sliver  used  by  the 
Grants  in  the  White  House,  his  favorite 
armchair,  and  his  military  trophies. 

"The  State  also  has  restored  the  Galena 
Market  House,  built  In  1845,  the  last  sur- 
viving example  of  the  pioneer  trading  cen- 
ters   that    once    dotted    the    old    Northwest. 

The   Galena  Historical   Miiseum   housea  a 


collection  of  battle  flags,  guns,  and  famoiu 
paintings.  Including  Thomas  Nast's  llfesize 
portrait  of  Lee's  surrendw  to  Grant  at  Ap- 
pomattox. Not  all  museum  pieces  are 
museums,  however.  The  old  customs  house, 
where  all  upper  Mississippi  River  steam- 
ers were  required  to  register,  became  the 
post  office,  and  one  old  mansion,  the  Belve- 
dere, built  by  a  Minuter  to  Belgium  under 
Grant,  has  been  given  a  new  lease  on  life 
as  hotel,  restaurant,  and  gift  shop,  a  Vic- 
torian showcase." 


Presentation  of  Plaqae  in  Honor  of  Dr. 
George  Washington  Caryer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or  martlamo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  18,  1965,  a  plaque  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
by  the  Carver  Commemoration  Commit- 
tee in  honor  of  Dr.  George  Washington 
Carver. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
the  building  which  houses  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  wiU  display  this 
plaque  in  a  position  of  prominence  so 
that  those  who  gaze  upon  it  may  draw 
renewed  Inspiration. 

Dr.  Geoi^e  Washington  Carver,  as  we 
all  know,  was  not  only  a  remarkable 
scientists,  who  contributed  so  very  much 
to  botany,  but  he  was  also  a  truly  great 
American. 

In  accepting  this  plaque.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  re- 
counted some  of  the  accompUshments 
and  great  ideals  of  Dr.  Carver.  In  order 
that  the  Secretary's  remarks  be  made 
available  to  those  who  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  inserted  among  its  pages. 
Secretary  Freeman's  acceptance 
speech  is  as  follows: 

Dr.  Gragg.  Congressman  Tenzee.  other  dis- 
tinguished guests,  you  do  the  T3S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  me  personally  a 
great  honor  in  presenting  to  us  this  plaque 
commemorating  the  name  and  accomplish- 
ments of  George  Washington  Carver,  a  great 
American  who  served  his  country  and  his 
State  selflessly  and  with  honor. 

On  behalf  of  the  Department  I  am  proud 
indeed  to  say  a  few  words  of  tribute  to  this 
remarkable  scientist,  this  teacher  of  rare 
ability.  He  was  a  truly  admirable  man.  He 
remains  so  In  our  own  memory  and  use  of 
his  achievements. 

In  his  quiet,  humble  way.  George  Wash- 
ington Carver  did  far  more  than  most  of  us 
realize  to  shape  the  development  of  our 
USDA.  He  was  born  2  years  after  the  Depart- 
ment was  established,  and  when  he  died  the 
I>epartment  had  81  years  of  growth  and  ac- 
complishment behind  it.  His  life  spanned 
many  of  the  major  changes  In  American 
agriculture — and  the  truth  is  that  many  of 
these  changes  he  himself  helped  bring  about. 
He  showed  how  agricultural  products  could 
be  used  tadustrlally.  and  he  led  the  way  in 
bridging  the  gap  between  lab  research  and 
the  practical  application  of  that  research  on 
the  farm.  In  so  doing  he  foreshadowed  the 
work  of  our  modern  utilization  research  and 
our  extension  programs. 
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Dr.  Carver  was  a  close  personal  friend  of 
•t  least  three  Secretaries  of  Agrlcultiire — 
-Tama  Jim"  Wilson.  Henry  C.  Wallace,  and 
Henry  A  Wallace.  Two  of  them  taught  him; 
one  of  them  he  taught — taught  in  the  best 
way  of  all,  informally.  In  quiet  conversa- 
tions while  hunting  plants  in  the  woods  and 
the  fields. 

Henry  A.  Wallace  was  only  6  years  old  at 
the  time,  but.  looking  back  much  later,  he 
wrote:  "Because  of  his  friendship  with  my 
father  and  perhaps  his  interest  in  children, 
George  Carver  often  took  me  on  botany 
expeditions,  and  it  was  he  who  first  intro- 
duced me  to  the  mysteries  of  plant  fertiliza- 
tion." 

If  he  were  living  today,  I  dare  to  hope  that 
George  Carver  would  be  my  close  personal 
friend,  too.  I  think  he  would  be  especially 
interested  in  what  we  are  doing  through  rxiral 
areas  development  and  research. 

Dr.  Carver  was  a  scientist  with  the  common 
touch.  Perhaps  it  was  this  which  inspired 
him  to  study  what  was  commonplace.  We 
know  that  he  made  paints  from  Alabama 
clay.  We  know  that  he  grew  bumper  crops 
on  the  dump  heap  at  Tuskegee.  We  know 
that  he  pushed  far  ahead  our  knowledge  of 
the  sweetpotato  and  its  cultivation.  We 
know  that  he  found  dozens  of  uses  for  the 
peanut. 

His  studies  of  the  commonplace  helped 
start  the  South  on  the  long  trek  toward  i  grl- 
cultural   diversification   and   conservation. 

He  was  a  teacher  who  could  not  bear  to  see 
knowledge  lie  sterile  In  the  laboratory,  like 
the  Biblical  talent  burled  in  the  ground. 
And  so  week  after  week,  when  his  work  in  the 
laboratory  and  the  classroom  was  finished,  he 
hitched  up  a  mule,  carefully  packed  some  ex- 
hibits from  his  projects  in  a  wagon,  and 
drove  into  the  countryside  to  teach  the  bene- 
fits of  crop  rotation  and  conservation. 

George  Carver  was  also  a  truly  humble  and 
selfless  man.  When  he  was  a  student  at 
Iowa  State,  he  made  the  hard  choice  that 
determined  his  career.  He  had  great  talent 
as  an  artist,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  to  go 
to  Europe  to  study  painting.  But  he  gave  it 
up  to  dedicate  himself  to  science — because  as 
he  later  said:  "It  has  always  been  the  one 
great  Ideal  of  my  life  to  be  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  of  people,"  and 
because  he  saw  in  agricultural  research,  "the 
key  to  unlock  the  golden  door  of  freedom  to 
our  people." 

"Speak  to  the  earth,  and  it  shall  teach 
thee,"  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Job.  George 
Carver  spoke  to  the  earth  and  it  taught  him — 
and  he  taught  others — and  the  saving  knowl- 
edge has  spread  in  an  ever-widening  circle 
even  to  our  own  day. 

I  accept  with  gratitude  and  himiility  this 
plaque  honoring  one  of  America's  greatest 
agricultural  scientists  and  teachers.  We 
shall  place  it  in  a  position  of  prominence. 
Prom  it.  we  shall  draw  renewed  inspiration. 
Seeing  it.  we  shall  remember  that  the  Great 
Society  we  seek  he  began  to  build  before 
many  of  us  were  even  born. 


Febricary  25 


Congressional  Trouble 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHXTSBITS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday 
February  21.  the  Boston  Globe.  In  Its 
editorial  columns  commented  on  a  re- 
cently published  series  of  papers  called 
"Congress  and  America's  Future." 


These  papers  were  originally  prepared 
for  the  American  assembly  which  was 
held  last  spring  at  Arden  House  in  Har- 
riman,  N.Y.  The  Globe  notes  a  number 
of  the  major  points  raised  In  these  essays 
and  cites  the  fact  that  a  number  of  writ- 
ers reported  that  Congress  has  lost  con- 
siderable power  to  the  executive  branch. 
This  development,  the  Globe  added 
should  not  be  accepted.  Instead,  it  goes 
on: 

Perhaps  it  would  be  useful  for  Congress 
to  reassert  itself,  not  by  blocking  or  frustrat- 
ing the  executive,  but  by  striking  out  In  a 
positive  and  progressive  wav,  and  on  its  own 
Initiative. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  this  point  of  view  and  I  wish 
to  make  the  entire  editorial  available  to 
the  House  by  inserting  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Congressional  TROftJBLE 

In  World  War  n,  Gen.  James  McCormack, 
now  chairman  of  the  MBTA,  was  a  major 
serving  as  aide  to  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall, 
and  was  on  duty  very  early  one  morning  In 
the  Pentagon  when  General  Marshall,  on 
arriving  home  from  a  global  inspection  trip, 
phoned  his  own  office.  At  the  time.  Allied 
prospects  looked  gloomy  indeed. 

"This  is  General  Marshall,"  said  the  war- 
time Chief  of  Staff.  "Yes,  sir."  replied  the 
major. 

"What's     going     on?"     General     Marshall 
asked.    And.  temporarily  forgetting  protocol. 
Major     McCormack     blurted,     "Good     Lord, 
sir — if  you  dont  know,  who  does?" 

Tlie  story  is  useful  here  to  make  the  point 
that  experts  do  not  necessarily  have  all  the 
answers,  yet  can  be  quite  useful.  What 
brings  this  up  is  an  Interesting  paperback 
recently  published  in  which  a  group  of  ex- 
perts examine  "The  Congress  and  America's 
Future"  (Prentice-Hall.  Inc.) . 

The  volume  is  edited  by  David  B.  Truman, 
dean  of  Columbia  College,  and  the  contribu- 
tors Include  Harvard's  Samuel  P.  Huntington 
and  Columbia's  Richard  E.  Keustadt,  soon 
to  come  to  Harvard  and  the  Kennedy  Me- 
morial Library. 

As  Dean  Truman  says,  "criticism  of  the 
Congress  is  a  hardy  perennial  of  American 
life."  Yet  the  reader  gains  the  Impression 
from  this  book  by  experts  that  the  perennial 
Is  growing  bigger,  and  that  in  fact  Congress' 
real  power  and  effectiveness  seems  to  be  pass- 
ing, transferred  more  and  more  into  the 
hands  of  the  administration.  This  may  be 
particularly  true  of  the  present  Congress,  so 
overwhelmingly  Democratic. 

It  is  true  that  Congress  still  has  great 
power  to  block  and  frustrate;  it  often  seems 
harder  to  pass  a  bill  than  to  get  a  camel 
through  a  needle's  eye.  And  congressional 
investigations  are  growing,  there  having  been 
more  in  a  recent  12-year  period  than  In  all 
previous  sessions  of  Congress. 

But  in  the  more  positive  fleld  of  legisla- 
tion. Congress  instead  of  thinking  up  its  own 
bills  expects  the  administration  to  present 
them.  An  estimated  80  percent  of  the  bills 
enacted  Into  law  now  originate  In  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Professor  Huntington  tells  us. 
Citizens  today,  when  the  White  House  is 
dominant,  find  it  hard  to  imagine  how  nat- 
ural It  must  have  seemed  when  John  Qulncy 
Adams,  after  leaving  the  White  House,  ran 
for  Congress  and  was  proud  to  take  his  seat 
there.  That  was  an  era,  too.  when  seniority 
did  not  apply,  and  when  Henry  Clay  was 
elected  Speaker  at  the  age  of  only  34,  when  he 
first  entered  the  House.  Another  Speaker  of 
that  time  was  only  30  years  oki. 

Besides  the  seniority  rule,  much  has  been 
made  of  the  committee  system  as  a  means 
of  blockade.  Congress  has  36  standing  com- 
mittees  and   well   over   250   subcommittees. 


But  while  they  often  bottle  up  bills,  the 
committee  system  is  necessary  to  make  Con- 
gress business  orderly.  The  trouble,  for 
those  who  want  to  see  changes  made  in  the 
statxis  quo,  ensues  when  a  vote  on  the  floor 
Is  prevented. 

What  is  it  that  has  made  Congress,  since 
the  days  when  it  asserted  leadership  under 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  seem  always  to  pull 
back  on  the  reins?  If  the  seniority  system 
Is  part  of  the  answer,  so  are  the  safe  seats 
that  make  it  possible.  And  it  is  surprisingly 
true  that  the  safe  seats  exist  not  only  in  the 
South,  where  part  of  the  pattern  broke  last 
fall,  but  in  the  North  as  well. 

Three-fourths  of  all  the  House  district? 
we  are  told  by  H.  Douglas  Price,  of  Syracure 
University,  are  relatively  safe  year  after 
year.  And  In  the  8  most  populous  States 
which  elect  almost  half  of  the  House,  there 
are  as  many  safe  districts  as  in  all  11  States 
of  the  South. 

Presumably  the  current  redlstrictirg 
movement,  following  last  year's  Supreme 
Court  dictum  of  "one  man  equals  one  vote  ' 
could  help  change  this— but  the  odds  are 
against  it.  The  gerrymander,  bom  in  Essex 
County,  is  an  animal  (or  would  it  be  rep- 
tile?) with  more  than  nine  lives. 

At  any  rate,  some  observers  think  that  the 
executive  branch  Is  now  more  representative 
of  public  opinion,  reflecting  as  it  does  a 
clear-cut,  national  majority  decision,  than 
is  Congress.  Perhaps  it  is.  President  John- 
son, firing  off  salvos  of  messages  to  Capitol 
Hill,  surely  has  the  initiative  with  legislation. 

But  if  Congress  power  seems  to  be  passlnr 
to  the  executive  branch,  the  Nation  can  well 
be  losing  something  most  valuable.  Profes- 
sor Neustadt  points  out,  for  example,  that 
'the  most  critical  of  Government  decisions 
the  war-or-peace  decisions,  have  beeii 
snatched  away  from  Congress  by  technolony 
despite  the  plain  words  of  the  Constitution  ' 
Perhaps  it  would  be  useful  for  Congress 
to  reassert  Itself,  not  by  blocking  or  frus- 
trating the  executive,  but  by  striking  out  in 
a  positive  and  progressive  way,  and  on  its 
own  initiative. 
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American  Lithuanians  of  Rochester  Sup- 
port House  Concarrent  Resolution  290 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or   KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1965 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  it  was  my  privilege  to  par- 
ticipate with  many  of  my  Lithuanian- 
American  constituents  at  a  ceremony 
commemorating  the  47th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  Independence.  The  obsen- 
ance  was  held  in  my  home  community 
of  Rochester.  N.Y. 

At  that  meeting,  I  announced  my  in- 
tention to  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  on  February  16  in  a  further  ex- 
pression of  American  feeling  for  the  op- 
pressed people  of  Lithuania  and  their 
millions  of  soulmates  in  the  other  cap- 
tive countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  Of 
course,  I  did  take  part  in  the  special  or- 
der on  that  occasion  and  also  used  tlie 
tribute  to  announce  my  introduction  cf 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  290.  This 
measure,  identical  to  a  resolution  I  first 
introduced  as  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 197  in  the  88th  Congress,  calls  on 


the  President  to  instruct  our  UJ^.  dele- 
;:ation  to  press  for  appropriate  action 
a?ainst  the  Baltic  States  deportations. 

Now.  in  further  reference  to  the  Roch- 
ester meeting  which  I  addressed,  I  have 
the  honor  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  the  text  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  those  gathered.  And  I  would 
point  out  that  the  vote  for  adoption  was 
unanimous: 

RrsoLtmoN    OF    American    Lithuanians    ok 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

We,  American  Lithuanians  of  Rochester, 
NY.,  gathered  in  meeting  on  February  14, 
i':i65,  to  commemorate  the  47th  anniver- 
i^.iry  of  the  February  16,  1918,  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  Lithuania,  did  unani- 
mously adopt  the  following: 

"Whereas  this  year  also  marks  the  25th 
ye.^r  of  Soviet  occupation  of  the  Lithuanians 
residing  in  their  homeland;   and 

"Whereas,  Lithuania,  one  of  the  oldest 
states  in  Europe,  having  established  Its 
kingdom  in  1251,  today  exhibits  all  the  char- 
.  .'teristlcs  of  a  colonlally  ruled  nation:  (1) 
conquest  by  force;  (2)  alien  domination; 
1 3 1  colonization  by  nationals  of  the  ruling 
colonial  power;  (4)  economic  exploitation; 
rnd  (5)  forcible  imposition  of  the  cultural 
r.nd  spiritual  values  of  the  colonial  power; 
rind 

"Whereas  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Lith- 
\i;inla  are  suffering  under  constant  Soviet 
pressures  to  denationalize  them  and  to 
nis.'^ify  and  sovletize  their  country  and  their 
children:    Now,   therefore,   be    It 

■■  Resolved,  That  we  again  express  our  un- 
swerving determination  to  spare  no  efforts 
rnd  sacrifices  for  the  attainment  of  the 
s.icred  goal  of  the  Lithuanian  nation — ^total 
■reedom  and  Independence;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  Tliat  we  hereby  reaffirm  our 
^te.icif.ist  resolve  to  continue  even  more 
strongly  our  efforts  to  keep  the  cause  of 
.•^recKiom  and  Independence  of  Lithviania 
alive  in  the  minds  of  the  governments  of  the 
Xree  world;  be  it  further 

'•Resolved,  That  we  express  our  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  its  firm  stand  in  refusing 
to  recognize  the  fruits  of  the  brutal  Soviet 
aggression;    and   be   it   further 

"Resolved.  That  we  ask  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment to  bring  up  the  case  of  the  Baltic  na- 
!:ons  before  the  United  Nations  of  the  re- 
.sijective  peoples  to  governments  of  their  own 
choosing  within  their  own  free  and  Inde- 
pendent homelands." 

Peter  Norkelittnas, 

Chairman. 
Anthont  Saba  lis. 

Secretary. 


Prayer  in  Public  Schools 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

of   new    YORK 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  rein- 
troduced my  bill  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  so  as  to  permit 
]>:  ayers  in  public  schools  and  other  public 
places  in  the  Nation. 

Through  this  amendment,  I  am  aiming 
to  reserve  an  inexcusable  abridgment  of 
the  freedom  of  religion.  Somehow,  the 
coui-ts  have  conceived  of  the  first  amend- 
ment as  requiring  the  stripping  of  all 
vestiges  of  religion  from  the  schools. 
This  to  me  is  absurd.    The  Constitution 


does  not  mean  to  say  that  the  church 
and  state  should  be  isolated  frcMn  each 
other;  merely  that  they  should  each  ex- 
ercise no  control  over  the  other.  In 
short,  the  Constitution  was  out  to  achieve 
religious  freedom. 

Somehow  the  courts  have  decided  that 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  means  that  religion  must  be 
dnunmed  out  of  public  Life,  presumably 
so  that  the  religion  of  irreligious  people 
will  not  be  offended.  I  beUeve  that  the 
practice  of  religion  is  an  essential  Ingre- 
dient of  meaningful  religious  freedom. 
If  religion,  or  the  practice  thereof,  is  to 
retreat  before  the  advance  of  govern- 
ment, because  government  and  religion 
cannot  mix.  then  the  idea  of  reUgious 
freedom  may  become  less  and  less  real. 
I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  reiterate  the  real  mean- 
ing of  our  religious  heritage. 


The  Challenge  of  Citizenship 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

or   SOXTTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
worthwhile  youth  programs  carried  on 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  is  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest.  This  year  over  250,000  high 
school  students  participated  In  the  con- 
test for  four  top  scholarships. 

It  is  my  pleasure,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Record,  to 
include  the  speech  of  the  South  Dakota 
winner.  He  is  Thomas  G.  Johnson,  of 
Sioux  Falls,  who  cites  the  challenge  con- 
fronting us  as  a  nation  to  combat  moral 
decay  and  overemphasis  on  materialism. 
His  dissertation  follows : 

The  Challenge  of  CmzENSHip 

"We  are  the  greatest  city. 
The  greatest  nation. 
Nothing  like  us  ever  was." 

These  immortal  words  of  Carl  Sandburg 
have  been  used  to  describe  many  of  the  great 
civilizations  of  our  time;  among  them  Rome, 
Greece,  Carthage,  and  America.  It  is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  the  evolution  of  mere 
countries  Into  influential  civilizations  has 
come  through  the  people  of  that  country;  its 
citizens.  Ironically,  the  decline  of  civiliza- 
tions can  be  traced  to  the  very  same  source, 
the  people  of  the  country. 

Today.  America  is  enjoying  its  greatest 
period  of  prosperity.  We  are  living  in  the 
lap  of  luxury.  We  are  the  world's  cultural 
and  scientific  leader.  In  agriculture,  our 
capacity  to  produce  has  long  since  surpassed 
our  capacity  to  consume.  The  United  States 
has  become  the  world's  political  leader  in 
the  fight  to  stunt  the  growth  of  the  commu- 
nistic movement.  Our  gross  national  product 
continues  to  rise  at  an  unbelievable  rate. 

And  yet,  our  society  is  beset  by  the  prob- 
lems of  juvenile  delinquency,  rising  at  a 
rate  of  3  percent  each  year;  mental  Illness, 
which  accounts  for  one-half  of  all  American 
illnesses;  divorces  and  suicides  climbing  twice 
as  fast  as  the  population;  and  crime  running 
rampant  throughout  the  country,  becoming 
one  of  the  great  social  and  political  issues 
of  our  day. 


Our  society  is  faced  with  that  timeless 
question:  Why?  A  great  part  of  the  answer 
to  that  question  can  be  found  in  looking 
at  the  great  economic  success  we  have  had. 
For  In  our  desire  to  better  ourselves  eco- 
nomically, we  have  begun  to  measure  a  man 
only  by  his  productive  power,  only  in  the 
material  success  be  has.  In  our  fast-racing 
competitive  society  we  have  forgotten  the 
virtues  and  moral  standards  upon  which  this 
country  was  so  firmly  founded.  The  only 
measure  of  man's  existence  has  come  to  be 
production,  and  the  pressure  to  produce  has 
greatly  depleted  our  emotional  security. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  great  civUlzatlons,  as 
previously  mentioned,  lies  In  the  hands  of 
the  people.  It  is  our  obligation,  therefore, 
as  American  citizens,  to  meet  any  problems 
which  threaten  the  continuation  of  aui  way 
of  life.  Today  that  problem  lies  in  moral 
decay  and  overemphasis  upon  materialism. 
Our  challenge  lies  in  the  effective  alleviation 
of  these  problems. 

The  strength  of  our  Nation  lies  in  our  eco- 
nomic security  and  in  our  emotional  secu- 
rity. Emotional  security  is  found  when  the 
hope  of  an  individual  is  surrounded  by  love 
and  understanding  by  his  peers.  We  must 
not  look  at  an  individual  as  a  producing  ma- 
chine, but  first  as  a  human  machine. 

A  football  player  once  complained  to  his 
coach  about  being  tackled  excessively  hard 
and  his  coach  replied.  "Tou'U  never  be 
tackled  if  you  don't  carry  the  baU.  but  you'll 
never  make  a  touchdown  either."  Ilie  de- 
cision Is  yours. 

And  today  we,  as  Americans,  are  also  at 
the  crossroads  of  decision.  We  can  fimible 
away  that  ball  of  greatness  to  some  other 
country,  or  we  can  pick  up  that  ball  and 
achieve  victory  In  eternal  greatness.  And  If 
the  latter  Is  done  our  reward  will  be  echoed 
down  the  halls  of  history  in  these  Immortal 
words  of  Carl  Sandburg: 

"We  are  the  greatest  city, 
The  greatest  nation, 
Nothing  like  us  ever  was." 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C.,  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
pvu-chasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wUl  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rscoro. 


Thursday f  February  25,  1963 


HIGHUGHTS 


Daily  Digest 


Senate  passed  bills  on  expansion  of  inter-American  development  operations 
and  on  water  resources  planning.  i 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  3433-3312 

Bills  Introduced:  20  bills  and  2  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, as  follows:  S.  1 280-1 299;  S.J.  Res.  56;  and  S.  Res. 

°2-  Page  3457 

Inter- American  Development  Bank:  By  67  yeas  to 
14  nays  (motion  to  reconsider  tabled),  Senate  passed 
with  amendments  H.R.  45,  authorizing  the  U.S/to  par- 
ticipate in  an  increase  of  $750  million  in  the  resources 
of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  after  acting  on  additional 
amendments  as  follows: 

Adopted:  By  60  yeas  to  22  nays  (motion  to  reconsider 
tabled),  Morse  amendment  to  direct  American  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Board  of  the  Bank  to  vote  against  any 
loan  from  the  Fund  for  any  project  or  activity  of  a 
country  which  has  expropriated  American  property 
without  adequate  compensation;  and,  by  49  yeas  to  32 
nays  (motion  to  reconsider  tabled),  Gruening  amend- 
ment to  make  U.S.  contributions  conditional  upon 
repayment  in  U.S.  dollars  of  at  least  one-third  the 
aggregate  of  loans  made  from  such  contributions;  and 

Rejected:  By  34  yeas  to  48  nays.  Long  of  Louisiana 
amendment  (as  a  substitute  for  Morse  "expropriation" 
amendment)  stating  it  to  be  sense  of  Congress  that 
during  any  {xrriod  that  foreign  aid  to  a  particular  coun- 
try is  suspended  by  President  because  of  expropriation 
of  American  property  without  adequate  compensation, 
the  U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  Bank  shall  cast  U.S. 
votes  against  any  loans  by  the  Fund  to  such  country; 
and,  by  37  yeas  to  44  nays,  Lauschc  amendment  to  reduce 
proposed  capitalization  increase  for  the  Fund  from  $750 
million  to  $480  million. 

Senate  insisted  on  its  amendments,  asked  for  con- 
ference with  House,  ajid  appointed  as  conferees  Senators 
Fulbright,  Sparkman,  Mansfield,  Hickenlooper,  and 
Aiken. 

S.  805,  companion  bill,  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

Paget  3512,  3519-3532 

Authority  To  Report:  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions was  authorized  until  April  5  to  file  its  report  on 
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narcotics  and  crime.  Joint  Economic  Committee  was 
granted  extension  of  time  until  March  17  to  file  its  re- 
port-on the  President's  Economic  Report.  Page  3470 

Water  Resources:  Senate  passed  with  committee 
amendments  S.  21,  proposed  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  (motion  to  reconsider  tabled).  Pages  3535-3540 

Legislative  Program:  Majority  leader  annoimced  tliat 
on  March  3  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  hopes  to 
report  an  amendment  to  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act  authorizing  increased  appropriati(;ns 
over  the  next  4  years;  also,  on  March  3  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  hopes  to  have  ready  for  re- 
porting S.  426-428,  and  S.  645,  relating  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  as  well  as  S.  435,  relating  to  Kaniksii 
National  Forest,  Idaho. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administratibn  will  com- 
plete hearings  March  i  on  S.  Con.  Res.  2,  establishinu  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress,  aiKi 
plans  to  report  S.  Res.  6  and  8,  relating  to  cloture  rule 
by  March  9,  but  they  will  not  be  taken  up  at  that  time. 

'  Page  3550 

Nominations:  Numerous  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
nominations  were  received.  p„g„  355o_3559 

Record  Votes:  Five  record  votes  were  taken  totlav. 

Pages  3525, 3529, 3530, 3532 

Program  for  Monday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  ;ul- 
journed  at  5:34  p.m.  until  11  a.m.  Monday,  Marcli  i. 
At  2  p.m.  Senate  will  hear  tributes  to  the  life,  character, 
and  service  of  the  late  Senator  Engle.  p^ge  3550 

Committee  Meetings 

( Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 

APPROPRIATIONS— CLOSURE  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH  STATIONS 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  on  A^i  i- 
cultural  Appropriations  heard  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  L.  Freeman  testify  and  answer  questions  with 
regard  to  his  proposal  to  close  certain  research  stations 
and  lines  of  research. 
Hearings  were  recessed  subject  to  call. 


Three  Arches  at  VMI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OP   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  1, 1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Three  Arches  There  Are  at 
VMI."  The  article,  which  was  written 
by  Hubert  P.  Lee,  was  published  in  Dixie 
Business,  of  which  Mr.  Lee  is  the  editor. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Three  Arches  Tijere  Are  at  VMI 
(By  Hubert  P.  Lee) 
Marshall. — Three  arches  there  are  at 
famed  Virginia  Military  Institute,  Joining  In 
fame  the  names  of  three  great  Americans — 
George  Washington,  Gen.  Thomas  J.  "Stone- 
wall" Jackson,  and  Gen.  George  Catlett  Mar- 
shall. 

When  the  George  Washington  Arch  was 
dedicated  In  1856,  Gen.  "Stonewall"  Jackson 
W£is  among  those  present. 

Forty-tbree  years  later  In  1897  the  great 
"Stonewall"  was  to  stand  yet  another  time 
for  the  dedication  of  an  arch.  The  "Stone- 
wall" Jackson  Arch,  one  of  the  entranceways 
through  which  the  cadets  must  pass. 

In  that  same  year  of  1897  young  George 
C.  Marshall  became  a  cadet  at  VMI  and  dur- 
ing the  50  years  since  he  graduated  In  1901 
he  has  been  accorded  untold  honors.  But 
none  to  mark  in  sentiment  for  him  another 
day  that  will  be  storied  in  history  as  Mar- 
shall Day  when  the  entranceway  to  the  new 
barracks  was  dedicated  as  George  C.  Mar- 
shall Arch  and  the  Virginia  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  presented  to  him  on  May  15, 
1951. 

Elder  Statesman  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  an 
honorary  member  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce of  the  South,  In  delivering  the  dedi- 
cation address  termed  General  Marshall  the 
"first  global  strategist."  The  address  and 
the  dedication  services  were  widely  covered  by 
the  wire  services. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  of  the  17 
Marshall  Day  sponsors,  5  are  listed  on  the 
ballots  as  eligible  to  be  elected  Man  of  the 
South  in  any  year  they  get  the  most  votes. 
The  five  include  William  Lockliart  Clayton, 
Hugh  Roy  Cullen,  John  Dumbrack  Ewing, 
Jesse  Homan  Jones,  and  Leonard  Kimball 
Nicholson. 

Before  Cadet  George  Marshall  arrived  in 
1897  his  father,  a  Pennsylvania  coal  mer- 
chant, wrote  a  preliminary  letter  advising  his 
wishes  to  enter  his  son  In  the  school;  which 
read  in  part: 

"I  send  you  my  youngest  and  last.  He  Is 
bright,  full  of  life,  and  I  believe  will  get 
along  very  well." 

That  May  15  should  be  set  aside  as  Mar- 
shall Day  at  VMI  reflects  the  unity  that  has 
come  to  the  Nation  since  the  VMI  corpw  of 
cadets  fought  as  a  unit  at  New  Market  on 
May  15,  1864.  Each  year  the  cadets  on  May 
15  honor  the  10  who  died  on  that  historical 
battlefield,  when  as  a  part  of  General  Breck- 
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Inridge's  Confederate  Army,  the  cadets  were 
Instrumental  in  the  repulse  of  the  Northern 
force  under  General  Sigel. 

To  honor  the  son  of  a  Pennsylvania  coal 
merchant  on  New  Market  Day  reflects  the 
pride  of  the  corps  In  their  most  illustrous 
graduate — George  C.  Marshall. 

Three  arches  there  are  at  V^MI. 


Urban  Renewal:  A  laying  Western 
Success  Story 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
all  government  programs  do  not  operate 
with  optimum  efficiency  and  imple- 
mentation in  all  applications. 

One  program  I  have  p>ersonally  lived 
with  over  the  past  10  years  is  the  excel- 
lent Vallejo,  Calif.,  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect under  the  management  and  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  James  Richardson,  a  recog- 
nized western  public  housing  and  urban 
renewal  leader. 

The  progress  and  success  of  the  Vallejo 
project  was  verbalized  last  month  by 
Robert  B.  Pitts,  regional  administrator 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Pinance  Agen- 
cy and  M.  Justin  Herman,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  San  Prancisco  Redevelop- 
ment Agency,  as  the  cornerstones  were 
lain  for  the  first  two  buildings  in  the 
Vallejo  project. 

Urban  Renewal:  A  Living  Western  Success 
Stort 

address  of  ROBERT  B.  PITTS,  REGIONAL  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE  AGENCT, 
AT  GROUNDBREAKING  CEREMONY,  MARINA  VIS- 
TA PROJECT,  VALI.EJO,  CALIF.,  JANUARY  30, 
1965 

Mr.  Nelson,  Mayor  Douglas,  distinguished 
guests  of  the  head  table,  citizens  and  friends 
of  the  city  of  Vallejo,  thlB  Is  indeed  an 
auspicious  occasion.  Today  the  i>eople  of 
all  nations  are  playing  their  last  tribute  to 
a  distinguished  Englishman.  As  I  watched 
the  expansive  groundbreaking  ceremonies 
this  morning — I  could  not  help  but  think 
of  a  paraphrase  to  one  of  the  oft-quoted 
statements  of  this  distinguished  man.  I 
am  convinced  that  "Never  before  have  so 
many  dug  so  hard  and  come  up  with  so 
nttle." 

This  occasion  calls  to  mind  another  famous 
"Churchllllan":  If  the  city  of  Vallejo  should 
exist  for  a  thousand  years,  men  wUl  look  back 
on  this  day  and  say — this  was  one  of  her 
finest  hours. 

I  am  sure  that  when  General  Vallejo  first 
came  upon  this  scene  he  was  impressed  by 
the  abundant  evidence  of  the  marvels  of  na- 
ture. The  expanse  of  water  touching  these 
shores,  the  roUlng  hills,  the  wooded  valleys, 
all  come  together  at  this  point  to  demon- 
strate the  marvels  of  nature  and  the  Inherent 
wonders  of  the  country  In  which  we  live.    It 


was  no  difficult  task  for  hlm^  to  decide  that 
this  should  be  the  site  of  "Casa  de  Vallejo," 
a  place  where  man  could  live  in  peace,  pursue 
his  work,  and  enjoy  the  bounties  of  a  won- 
drous nature. 

But  time  has  a  persistent  habit  of  undoing 
the  dreams  of  man.  In  his  search  for  m, 
meaningful  life,  man  Inadvertently  destroys 
many  of  the  elements  of  nature  which  con- 
tribute most  to  that  life.  His  industry — his 
ambitions — his  restlessness  and.  all  too  often. 
his  selfishness — wreck  his  environment  and 
force  him  to  confront  the  fact  that  his  dream 
may  become  a  nightmare.  As  the  years  have 
passed,  many  things  have  happened  to  the 
region  which  General  Vallejo  adored. 

As  man  has  moved  In  large  numbers 
across  the  continent,  he  has,  all  too  fre- 
quently, destroyed  those  things  that  first 
endeared  this  area  to  him.  In  the  exploita- 
tion of  this  environment  he  has  failed  to 
find  that  balanced  "compromise  with  na- 
ture." Even  on  a  site  as  beautiful  as  that 
observed  by  General  de  Vallejo — the  erosion 
of  the  land — the  destruction  of  Its  foliage — 
the  scarring  of  the  landscape — and  the  pol- 
lution of  its  waters  are  Increasing  evidences 
of  this  unconcern. 

But  mankind  Is  unpredictable.  Frequently 
when  the  evidence  of  his  destruction  be- 
comes apparent,  he  then  turns  to  undo  all 
he  has  done,  and  seeks  to  retrieve  that  which 
was  beautiful  and  serene.  So  It  Is  with  this 
day  in  the  life  of  the  city  of  Vallejo.  This 
Is  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to  remake 
this  area  Into  something  of  beauty,  utility, 
and  expression  of  the  finer  spirit  of  man. 

It  is  not  the  physical  fact  of  the  ground- 
breaking of  the  Marina  Vista  project  that  is 
most  significant.  Those  who  have  labored 
long  to  reach  this  point  may  feel  different. 
The  fact  that  the  time  has  come  to  break 
ground  Is  a  symbol  of  the  end  of  a  long 
period  of  frustrations,  doubts,  and  difficulties. 
This,  in  the  minds  of  many  of  you  Justifies 
the  kind  of  celebration  we  share. 

I  submit  that  the  most  significant  factor 
In  what  we  do  today  is  the  spirit  and  determ- 
ination which  It  represents.  For  here  a  peo- 
ple have  realized  that  the  beauty  of  their 
surroundings  in  the  city  that  they  have 
learned  to  love,  can  be  restored,  while  at  the 
same  time.  It  can  be  made  meaningful  In  a 
creative,  productive  relationship  with  the  in- 
dustry and  drive  of  the  human  spirit. 

It  is  this  that  we  celebrate  and  It  is  for 
this  that  I  commend  the  citizens  of  this  city. 
their  elected  and  appointed  ofDclals.  and  all 
who  have  Joined  In  this  display  of  determin- 
ation and  desire  to  make  of  this  city  a  place 
In  which  men  may  thrive  and  live  together 
In  harmony  with  themselves  and  the  forces 
of  nature. 

No  small  part  of  this  dream  Is  represented 
by  the  simple  fact  that  the  people  of  Vallejo 
did  this  themselves.  There  Is  no  more  re- 
tarding factor  in  the  dreams  cf  mankind 
than  that  which  leads  him  to  believe  that 
his  dreams  can  be  assured  through  the  works 
of  others. 

A  nation — a  city — or  an  Individual,  who 
senses  that  his  destiny  Is  in  his  own  hands 
and  not  In  the  hands  of  some  distant  power, 
Is  that  nation,  or  that  city,  or  that  individ- 
ual, who  shall  achieve  and  enjoy  those  things 
that  make  life  most  meaningful.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  this  project,  Vallejo  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  that  kind  of  a  city.  The 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  has  been 
pleased  to  have  played  some  small  part  in 
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these  efforts — we  congratulate  you   on  this 
day. 

ADDRESS  BY  M.  JUSTIN  HERMAN,  EXECUTIVE  DI- 
RECTOR, SAN  FRANCISCO  REDEVELOPMENT 
AGENCT  AT  CIVIC  LUNCHEON,  VALLEJO,  CALIT., 
JANUARY  30,  1965  AT  GROUNDBREAKING  CERE- 
MONIES FOR   MARINA   VISTA 

Vallejo  Is  Justifiably  happy  with  the  prog- 
ress marked  by  groundbreaking  ceremonies 
this  morning  in  Marina  Vista.  You  citizens 
of  Vallejo  should  be  proud  that  in  what  Is 
a  short  period  of  thne  for  renewal  processes 
you  have  reached  the  first  stages  of  construc- 
tion. You  are  also  Justified  In  your  convic- 
tion of  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  In  the 
future  as  more  land  is  sold  and  structure 
after  structure  Is  started. 

Under  the  leadership  that  you  have  had 
from  city  officials,  the  city  council,  and  your 
redevelopment  agency,  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  James  D.  Richardson,  and  with  the 
help  you  have  had  from  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration and  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration, and  many  other  individuals  and 
organizations  too  numerous  to  mention,  you 
are  indeed  justified  in  yoxa  belief  that  Ma- 
rina Vista  will  go  forward  to  be  one  of  the 
great  assets  of  the  city  of  Vallejo  and  Solano 
County. 

I  would  say  nothing  today  to  restrict  your 
enjoyment  of  this  stage  of  accomplishment 
or  your  anticipation  of  futrire  successes. 
However,  other  evaluations  at  complete  vari- 
ance from  your  experience  and  in  denial  of 
your  anticipation  are  being  presented  to  the 
country  today.  You  can  not  escape  the  in- 
fluence of  such  views,  nor  should  you  be 
Indifferent  to  Vallejo's  proof  that  the  urban 
renewal  process  does  work. 

Whose  voices  are  these?  What  are  they 
saying?  How  valid  are  their  statements  in 
the  face  of  what  we  have  witnessed  getting 
underway  here  in  Vallejo  today? 

Some  critics  maintain  that  no  matter  how 
blighted  a  neighborhood,  and  no  matter  how 
badly  it  Is  abused  by  some  of  Its  residents, 
or  how  Indifferent  they  are  to  Its  decay  as 
they  pass  through  on  the  way  to  other  neigh- 
borhoods. It  Is  still  their  home  and  should 
be  retained  for  the  people  resident  there. 
These  critics  are  the  exponents  of  the  views 
of  Jane  Jacobs.  You  know  her  very  special 
Greenwich  Village  scene,  with  mamas  chat- 
ting on  the  stoops,  watching  the  kids  play 
among  the  pushcarts  and  passing  trucks. 
These  critics  would  Impose  by  implication 
this  solution  to  urban  blight  on  all  the  com- 
munities and  neighborhoods  of  America. 

What  such  critics  would  have  done  with 
the  vacancies,  the  shacks,  the  decay,  and  the 
antisocinl  behavior  within  the  ai-ea  which 
Is  now  Marina  Vista.  I  think  not  even  Jane 
Jacobs  could  tell  us. 

There  are  other  critics  who  believe  that  the 
residents  and  businessmen  in  blighted  areas 
must  organize  themselves  against  the  outer 
community.    They  must  entrench  themselves 

i^„t.!l''1"^J?^"^  S^^^-  The  outside  com- 
munity is  the  enemy,  it  must  be  plagued 
badgered,  and  attacked  until  it  makes  con-' 
cessions  or  Is  frustrated  by  Its  inability  to 
concede  the  Impossible,  in  effect  these 
critics  insist_  that  the  poor  have  the  right  to 
i^.Z  ^?^"lf^'^"^s  poor  and  that  they  have  the 
right  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  communltv 
poor  as  well.  -*"»i.y 

*hJ^M  *^t"  """  *^®  ^^^^B"  critics  who  find 
that  the  structures  built  in  the  neighbor- 

b^?  "^^^  ""^  "'''^''  "°^^^1  ^'■e-^d"!!  or 
Danal.  Whereas  many  a  community  m  its 
urban  renf>wni   TM-no-.-o.n   i .,.,,_.     •'.  _ 
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urban  renewal  program  has  fallen  short  of 
Its  goals,  and  has  not  yet  explored  fullv  the 
potential  for  good  design  in  renewal  proc- 
esses, no  program  for  American  communities 
iV^H^^^^y  has  done  as  much  to^St  o^ 
a  broad  scale  the  standards  and  goals  of  good 
design  as  has  the  renewal  program. 


Consider  what  you  did  here  to  make  Ma- 
nna Vista  a  delightful  area  with  the  design 
work  of  Beland,  GianelU  &  Associates  and 
Bond  &  Dougherty,  as  weU  as  your  panel 
of  local  architects.  As  a  member  of  the  1964 
advisory  committee  to  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  in  its  honor  awards  program 
to  select  outstanding  urban  renewal  designs 
I  tell  no  tales  out  of  school  to  say  that  our 
panel  was  unanimous  in  wanting  the  Marina 
Vista  design  submitted  when  construction  la 
underway. 

If  urban  renewal  buildings  are  so  ugly 
drive  along  the  Capitol  Mall  of  Sacramento 
and  compare  the  beauty  of  that  area  created 
by  urban  renewal  with  the  rest  of  the  city 
or  drive  to  Richmond  s  first  residential  prod- 
uct, the  Plaza,  and  compare  that  with  other 
developments  in  Richmond;  or  drive  to  our 
Golden  Gateway  Center  ia  San  Francisco  and 
walk  through  its  park  and  plazas  and  ask 
where  a  comparable  residential  area  has  been 
created  outside  of  renewal;  or  examine  the 
design  created  for  St.  Mar>-s  Cathedral  to  be 
built  in  San  Francisco's  first  western  addi- 
tion renewal  project  and  ask  whether  this  Is 
a  worthy  product  of  renewal. 

In  greatest  current  vogiie  are  the  writings 
of  Martin  Anderson  whose  book  "The  Federal 
Bulldozer"  seemingly  h.i*  been  distributed 
without  cost  to  every  columnist  who  might 
conceivably  fill  a  column  by  attacking  urban 
renewal.  The  book  has  »  deceptive  appeal 
because  it  is  so  loaded  with  statistics,  chosen 
and  presented  to  support  his  thesis  It  Is 
not  easy  reading,  but  a  summary  of  Dr 
Anderson  s  views  may  be  found  In  the  Har- 
vard Business  Review  of  January-February 
1965.  In  that  article  he  says,  "The  basic 
question  is  this:  Should  the  Federal  urban 
renewal  program  be  continued,  expanded  or 
should  It  be  stopped?  I  shall  argue  that  it 
be  stopped." 

To  begin  with,  the  title  "Federal  Bulldozer" 
is  attention  getting.  I  grant^but  dishonest 
nonetheless.  It  is  dishonest  because  there  is 
no  Federal  bulldozer.  Anyone  who  professes 
to  know  even  a  little  about  urban  renewal  is 
aware  that  it  can  never  occiu-  except  through 
local  initiative  diligently  pressed. 

The  land  that  was  cleared  for  Marina  Vista 
Z^^J"^^^^^  because  your  city  council  de- 
cided it  should  be  cleared.  This  Is  true  of 
other  cities.  The  urban  renewal  program  Is 
a  local  program. 

Professor  Anderson  makes  many  charges 
which  are  either  distorted  or  Invalid  But 
^f..^  "^r^"^-  "^  qualifies  his  attack  by 
stating  that  it  applies  to  data  "for  the  period 
I  have  studied."  He  toolc  a  1961  reading 
l?\f^?  ?f  "'^  ^^^""^  '^  ^  ^^«  in  the  gathering 
Ic  ^^^^"^  ^°''  ^  national  program.  Slnci 
™.L^  .^i*"'"^  '^^''"  *^«  renewal  processes 
were  only  beginning  to  dellTer  the  new  struc- 
tures and  neighborhoods,  he  had  a  field  dav 

nV>f^"^l"^  T'^^*  ^'^  ^°«=  yet  heen  accom- 
^^^-  ^  ^^^  ^  parallel  situation,  we 
might  condemn  in  the  first  year  as  a  failure 
the  5-year  building  program  of  a  huge  dam 
for  the  generation  of  hydroelectric  power 
We  perhaps  would  find  abandoned  farms  and 
homes,  raw  earth,  no  lake,  no  wildlife  no 
power  generation  and  than  condemn  the 
whole  project  as  a  dismal  failure 
Anderson  says  that  more  homes  were  de- 

h.'H^r>,'^^"  "^^'^  *'""*•  <>f  course,  homes 
had  to  be  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  new 

had 'nH/''  'T  ^''''''  construction  had  not  yeT 
had  adequate  time  to  get  underway. 

n^^fif  r  *^^  ^"""^^  destroyed  were  predomi- 
e.niY  ir""^"'  ''°"'^'-     surely  he  did  not 

^rfhuL..^  '■''"^''■^^  P''"^^^^  ^  take  place  in 
unblighted  areas.  Who  else  but  the  poor  are 
condemned  to  blighted  housing  and  what 
other  than  the  urban  renewal  program  can 
rescue  them  from  it?  K"tm  can 

He  says  that  the  homes  built  were  ure- 
domlnantly  of  high  rent.  He  forgets  thll 
the  urban  renewal  program  was  onfy  part  o5 
a   comprehensive   housing   program   of   our 


country  as  adopted  and  developed  by  our 
dtlee.  PubUc  housing  units  created  for  fam- 
Ules  of  low  income  In  the  period  chosen  by 
Dr.  Anderson  for  his  tale  of  woe  were  twice 
the  number  of  homes  destroyed.  Is  It  not 
significant  that  here  in  VaUeJo  the  first  hous- 
ing to  replace  the  shacks  that  were  in  Ma- 
rina Vista  is  that  of  the  senior  citizen  hous- 
ing development.  Ascension  Arms? 

Dr.  Anderson  goes  on  to  say  that  housing 
conditions  were  made  worse  for  those  whose 
housing  conditions  were  poorest  and  he  also 
alleges  that  housing  conditions  were  im- 
proved for  those  whose  housing  conditions 
were  best.  These  are  either  untrue  or  dis- 
torted. The  national  audited  figures  show 
that  at  least  80  percent  of  the  residents  of 
blighted  homes  were  reestablished  in  stand- 
ard structures.  An  Independent  study  made 
by  the  University  of  California  conceded  that 
three  out  of  four  households  of  the  first  west- 
ern addition  area  project  bettered  their  hous- 
ing conditions  upon  reestablishment. 

Dr.  Anderson  who  portrays  himself  as  an 
advocate  of  an  unrestricted  free  enterprise 
overlooks  the  elementary  fact  that  land  sold 
for  residential  use  without  special  controls  In 
renewal  areas  will  be  used  in  substantial  de- 
gree by  private  developers  for  exploiting  the 
highest  priced  market.  But  as  soon  as  legis- 
lation was  available,  redevelopment  agencies 
throughout  the  country  allocated  land  for  the 
FHA's  moderate-priced  private  housing  pro- 
gram. In  San  Francisco  approxhnately  one- 
third  of  all  the  housing  programed  to  appear 
in  renewal  areas  will  be  In  this  moderate- 
priced  category.  The  price  of  such  housing 
will  be  even  lower  if  Congress  elects  to  reduce 
the  interest  rate.  This  program.  Government 
supported  as  it  is  with  a  submarket  interest 
rate.  Is  not  an  illustration  of  Dr.  Anderson's 
concept  of  free  enterprise.  But  he  gives  no 
support  to  any  method  for  making  this  pro- 
gram reach  even  lower  income  groups  than 
It  now  can  serve. 

Dr.  Anderson  throws  off  as  an  idle  promise 
the  tax  gains  anticipated  by  communities  in 
the  renewal  process.  He  concentrates  on  the 
interim  tax  losses.  You  should  have  con- 
fidence that  your  projections  of  taxes,  when 
Marina  Vista  Is  completed,  even  with  so  much 
land  devoted  to  public  plazas,  parks,  and  oper 
spaces,  will  triple  your  past  tax  revenues  In 
San  Francisco's  first  three  projects,  with  con- 
siderable land  not  yet  hnproved,  the  as'^css- 
ments  are  already  40  percent  above  those  of 
the  preredevelopment  period.  Assuming  a 
constancy  of  tax  rates  we  can  look  forward 
to  a  flow  mto  our  city  treasury  each  yeir  of 
10  to  13  times  the  original  tax  payments 

Dr.  Anderson  dwells  upon  land  lylno'  idle 
Is  there  any  other  way  of  moving  from  a  con- 
dition of  bUght  to  a  condition  of  reuse  with- 
out an  Interim  period  of  Idleness?  Could 
Ascension  Arms  or  the  Bank  of  America 
building  be  started  here  today  without  the 
clearance  first  of  their  sites?  More  prac- 
tically, would  the  sponsors  have  come  into 
this  area  without  the  assurance  that 
all  blight  would  be  removed  and  without  the 
promise  of  other  developments  to  help  cre- 
ate a  new  and  attractive  neighborhood'' 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  question  of  all 
concerning  tu-ban  renewal  is  this:  Why  do  the 
years  of  idleness  of  land,  its  misuse  and  un- 
deruse— such  as  was  the  case  In  the  Marina 
Vista  area  prior  to  redevelopment— fail  to  dis- 
turb critics  like  Dr.  Anderson  into  produc- 
ing an  equally  effective  solution? 

I  respect  but  disagree  with  those  who  be- 
lieve that  Government  is  necessarily  bad 
that  public  capital  should  not  be  used  to 
create  foundations  for  private  enterprise 
Such  critics  will  not  learn  the  lessons  of 
history  and  no  amount  of  evidence  will  dis- 
suade them  from  the  comfort  of  their  be- 
liefs. 

I  do  take  Issue  with  those  vested  property 
Interests  who  want  to  hold  on  to  what  they 
have,  even  though  the  rest  of  the  community 
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suffers.  They've  got  theirs.  I  also  take 
issue  with  those  vested  interests  who  want 
their  own  discipline  to  be  the  sole  determi- 
nant of  the  fate  of  communities.  Some,  but 
not  all.  of  the  social  planners  and  sociolo- 
gists have  come  into  their  own  with  what  I 
would  describe  as  their  "love  that  slum" 
attitude. 

Nor  can  we  be  indifferent  to  the  motiva- 
tions of  political  strategists  who  see  in  the 
slum  a  political  block  with  which  to  swing 
the  vote  in  a  community. 

Finally,  we  are  mindful  of  budgeteers  who 
want  to  make  the  local  community,  already 
struggling  under  the  antiquated,  ad  valorem 
property  tax  and  frustrated  with  problems 
that  are  national,  not  local,  in  origin,  pay 
more  and  more  of  the  bill  for  regenerating 
land  to  new  uses  within  the  central  city. 

The  urban  renewal  program  is  by  no 
means  perfect.  It  needs  Improvement.  It 
needs  more  realistic  recognition  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  what  cities  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  process.  It  needs  far  less  talk  and 
far  more  legislation  in  financing  mechanisms 
for  the  creation  of  low-  to  moderate-priced 
housing.  It  needs  far  better  coordination 
than  it  is  getting  with  various  Federal  aids 
and  which  hopefully  may  be  possible  under 
the  President's  proposal  for  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  people  of  Vallejo  should  be  proud  of 
what  they  are  doing  with  Marina  Vista.  But 
do  not  think  it  just  a  matter  of  local  ac- 
complishment— somewhat  vaguely  threaded 
to  a  Federal  program.  Vallejo's  experience, 
admittedly  not  unique  and  exclusive,  but  of 
a  quality  and  spirit  that  is  worthy  of  emula- 
tion elsewhere.  shoiUd  be  told  and  retold 
that  the  voices  of  gloom  and  doom  will  be 
silenced,  and  the  voices  of  those  who  really 
want  communities  to  go  forward  with  the 
better  life  will  speak  up  with  suggestions  for 
technical  and  financial  advances  In  city. 
State,  and  Federal   legislation. 

There  Is  a  bigger  battle  being  joined  today 
as  you  will  see  In  your  State  legislature  and 
in  the  Congress,  between  those  committed  to 
defeating  and  those  who  wajit  to  Improve 
the  renewal  process.  Those  who  have  brought 
Marina  Vista  to  its  present  stage  of  accom- 
plishment and  promise  need  to  make  their 
voices  heard. 

Tell  the  country  about  Marina  Vista. 


Soybean  Oil  in  Onr  Foods 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  1, 1965 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  at 
a  time  when  many  sectors  of  our  agri- 
cultural economy  are  aflaicted  by  prob- 
lems of  oversupply  and  rising  costs,  soy- 
beans continue  to  be  a  prime  dollar 
earner  for  the  United  States  in  world 
markets,  and  sell  considerably  above  the 
domestic  supi>ort  price  here  at  home. 
This  versatile  commodity  has  opened 
many  new  markets,  and  has  come  to  be 
used  in  numerous  manufactured  foods. 
Many  Senators  will  recall  that  it  was  only 
in  1949  that  the  discriminatory  tax  on 
oleomargarine  was  repealed,  and  thus 
soybean  production  came  into  its  own 
as  a  mainstay  in  American  diets. 

There  has  come  to  my  attention  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  soybean  oil  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  used  in  margarine, 
shortening,  and  salad  and  cooking  oils,  as 


well  as  other  items,  and  its  wholesome- 
ness  as  an  edible  oil.  This  article  en- 
titled "Soybean  Oil  in  Our  Poods,"  ap- 
peared in  the  Illinois  Medical  Journal  for 
December  1964.  I  believe  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  Senators  and  other  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Foundation  Report:    A  New  Source  of 
Edible  Fats 

The  soybean  which  for  many  ages  has 
been  a  staff  of  life  In  the  Orient,  has  become 
in  the  20ih  century  the  chief  source  of  visible 
food  fats  in  the  United  States  (table  1).  The 
annual  production  of  soybean  oil  is  now  over 
5,000  million  pounds  and  Is  greater  than 
the  combined  output  of  all  other  edible 
vegetable  oils  as  well  as  the  combined  annual 
production  of  all  edible  animal  fats  (table  1) . 
Soybean  oil  now  constitutes  72  percent  of 
the  oil  consumed  in  margarine,  48  percent  of 
the  oil  consumed  In  shortening,  and  60  per- 
cent of  the  oU  consumed  in  salad  and  cook- 
ing oils.'  Since  soybean  oU  is  now  an  im- 
portant constltutent  of  many  foods  as  well 
as  the  major  source  of  polyunsaturated  fatty 
acids.*  It  seems  desirable  to  discuss  briefly 
the  methods  by  which  it  Is  produced,  its 
chemical  composition,  and  Its  uses  In  foods. 

Tabus  1. — U.S.  prodtiction  of  edible  fats  and 
oils  and  their  consumption  in  foods 

[In  millions  of  pounds] 


Produc- 
tion, 1960 

Consump- 
tion In 
foods,  1962  > 

Vegetable  oils: 

.SovhPAn  nil 

)6,9G0 

1.876 

340 

>as 

3.878 
1,29B 

Cottonseed  oil 

Com  oU.    

318 

Peanut  oU 

Safflower  oil 

62 
35 

OUveoll 

5 
637 

340 
1,500 

58 

Coconut  oil 

227 

Meat  tats: 

Lard 

1  977 

Tallow 

407 

Butter.., 

1,382 

1  Includes  vegetable  oils  used  in  manufacture  of  short- 
ening and  salad  and  cooking  oils  for  export  and  oversea 
donation,  estimated  at  apprcxiinately  700,0ck).000 pounds. 

*  Includes  oil  equivalent  of  exports. 

Institute  of  Shortening  and  Edible  Oils,  Inc.:  "Food 
Fats  and  Oils,"  1963;  Soybean  Council  of  America,  Inc.: 
Soybean  OU  for  Better  Living."  1961. 

Table  2. — Fatty  acid  composition  of  soybean 

oil  and  other  major  food  fats  and  oils 

[Percent  of  total  fatty  acids] 


Satu- 
rated 
tatty 
acids 

Unsaturated  fatty  acids 

Oleic 

Linoleic 

Lino- 
lenic 

Soybean  oil 

Cottonseed  oU 

Cora  on 

U 
26 
14 

21 
15 

10 

63-70 

45 

46 

24 

22. 
31 
49 
73 
14 
28-31 
46 
SO 

65.0 

-52.  a 

55.0 

30.0 

12.0 

75.0 

1.  0-  2.  5 

9 

4 

7.0 
Trace 

Peanut  oil 

Trace 

OUveoll 

Trace 

Safflower  oil 

Butter 

Trace 
0. 2-0. 4 

Lard 

BeeltaUow 

THE  PKODUCnON  OT  EDIBLE  SOYBEAN  OIL 

Crude  soybean  oil  as  expressed  or  extracted 
with  solvent  from  the  soybean  is  brownish 
yeUow  in  coles'  and  has  a  characteristic  flavor. 
This  crude  oil  Is  first  treated  with  water. 
Phosphatides,  carbohydrates,  proteins,  and 
other  mucilaginous  materials  are  hydrated, 
become  Insoluble  In  oil,  and  precipitate  out 
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as  a  wet  "gum."  Dehydrating  the  wet  gum 
under  vacuum  yields  a  viscous  liquid  which 
is  sold  commercially  as  soybean  lecithin. 
The  "degummed"  oU  Is  then  ti-eated  with 
an  aqueous  alkaline  solution  to  remove  free 
fatty  acids  as  soaiw.  At  the  same  time,  some 
pigments  are  removed.  This  refined  oU  Is 
further  decolorized  by  treating  with  activated 
clay.  Finally,  the  oil  Is  deodorized  by  vac- 
uum steam  distillation  to  produce  a  bland 
edible  soybean  oil. 

Most  of  the  soybean  oil  used  in  margarine 
and  shortening  Is  partially  hydrogenated. 
The  refined  soybean  oU  Is  treated  with  hy- 
drogen under  pressure  In  the  presence  of  a 
nickel  catalyst  to  partially  saturate  its 
double  bonds  with  hydrogen.  This  treat- 
ment yields  a  product  which  Is  solid  at  room 
temperature  and  has  Improved  fiavor  sta- 
bility. 

Recently,  a  new  salad  and  cooking  oil  made 
from  soybean  oU  has  been  marketed.  This 
product  Is  produced  by  partially  hydrogen- 
atlng  soybean  oil  to  Improve  the  flavor  sta- 
bility. Hydrogenatlon  Increases  to  scxne  ex- 
tent the  saturated  triglycerides  in  the  oU. 
These  triglycerides  are  removed  by  a  proc- 
ess known  as  wlnterlzatlon.  In  wlnterlza- 
tion  the  oU  Is  k^t  at  42*  F.  for  several  days 
until  the  more  saturated  triglycerides  are 
crystallized.  The  precipitates  are  then  re- 
moved by  filtration.  The  partially  hydro- 
genated and  winterized  soybean  oil  la  there- 
fore a  liquid  oil  at  room  temperature  with 
a  high  degree  of  unsaturation  and  good  flavor 
stability. 

Table  3. — Chemical  composition  of  commer- 
cial soybean  lecithin 

Soybean  oil percent 85. 

Lecithin do 19.7 

Cephalln do 19.  T 

Inositol  phosphatides do 31.0 

Carbohydrates      (sterol     glu- 

coslde) do 3. 8 

Moisture  and   others do 1.0 

Vitamins: 

Inositol  ...milligrams  per  gram..  30. 0 

Choline do  29.3 

Tocopherol do 1.3 

Blotln micrograms  per  gram..       .42 

Folic  acid do .60 

Thiamin do .115 

Riboflavin do .33 

Pantothenic  acid do 6.59 

Pyridoxlne do .29 

Niacin do .  12 

cosu>osmoN  OF  SOYBEAN  on. 

The  major  component  of  soybean  oU  Is 
triglyceride  which  constitutes  approximately 
89  percent  of  the  edible  oU.  The  triglycerides 
are  composed  of  95  percent  fatty  acids  and 
5  percent  glycerol.  The  fatty  acids  in  turn, 
contain  approximately  7  percent  linolenlc 
acid,  55  percent  linoleic  acid.  24  percent  oleic 
acid,  and  15  percent  stearic  acid.  A  repre- 
sentative analysis  of  the  fatty  acids  In  soy- 
bean oil  and  a  comparison  with  other  major 
food  fats  and  oils  is  shown  in  table  2. 

Two  minor  ocwnponents  of  refined  soybean 
oil  which  are  of  biological  interest  are  sterols 
and  tocopherols.  Edible  soybean  oil  con- 
tains 0.15  to  0.38  percent  of  sterols.  10  to  15 
percent  of  which  are  present  as  esters  with 
fatty  acids.  The  sterols  In  soybean  oil  are 
composed  of  sitosterols,  stlgmasterol.  and 
dihydrositosterol.  Edible  soybean  oil  con- 
tains about  0.15  percent  of  tocopherols' 
which  are  a  mixture  of  j),  >.  and  f  isomers. 

The  phosphatides  which  are  removed  from 
soybean  oil  during  refining  are  commercially 
marketed  as  soybean  lecithin,  a  brown  vis- 
cous liquid,  composed  of  soybean  oil,  leci- 
thin, cephalln.  inositol  phosphatides,  and  a 
number  of  vitamins.  (Tables.)  A  more  pal- 
atable form  of  soybean  lecithin  Is  pro- 
duced as  pale  yellow  granules  by  precipltsi- 
ting  the  phosphatides  from  soybean  lecithin, 
with  acetone.  The  fatty  acids  In  soybean 
phosphatides   are   similar   to   those   in  trl- 
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glycerides  except  that  there  1b  about  10  per- 

'  cent    more    palmitic    acid    and    a    reduced 

amount  of  oleic  add  In  the  phosphatides. 

rLAVOB   STABIUTT    Or   BOTBEAN    OXL 

During  stcHttge  all  fats  and  oils  graduaJIy 
react  with  oxygen  to  form  hydroperoxides. 
When  the  peroxide  value  of  fats  and  olla 
reaches  about  20  meq./kg.  or  higher,  they  be- 
come rancid.  Soybean  oil  also  develops  a 
characteristic  beany  and  grassy  flavor  known 
as  "reversion"  when  the  peroxide  value  of 
the  oil  is  still  as  low  as  a  few  meq./kg.  Al- 
though soybean  oil  as  how  produced  is  the 
major  food  fat  In  the  United  States,  research 
workers  believe  that  further  improvement  in 
Its  flavor  stability  will  lead  to  new  markets. 
To  solve  this  flavor  problem,  research  Is  being 
conducted  by  government,  university  and 
Indvistry  scientists.  At  Rutgers  t7nlverslty 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  chemically 
Identify  the  compounds  which  are  resjran- 
alble  for  the  "reversion"  factor.  It  Is  believed 
that  mechanisms  can  be  postulated  once  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  reversion  compoundB 
are  known,  and  that  the  ixx>blem  of  reversion 
can  be  better  solved  if  the  mechanism  la 
completely  understood.  At  the  Northern 
Regional  Research  Laboratory  of  the  USDA 
methods  are  being  Investigated  to  lower  the 
content  of  llnolenlc  acid  without  substantial 
decrease  otf  the  essential  linolelc  acid. 

TTSXS    OF   SOTBKAIf    On. 

Soy^an  oil  Is  used  as  a  salad  oil.  In  mayon- 
naise, salad  dressings  and  canned  soups  and 
fishes.  The  partially  hydrogenated  soybean 
oU  Is  used  in  margarine,  shortening,  and  con- 
fectionery and  as  a  cooking  olL  The  con- 
tinued effort  of  the  Industry  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  soybean  oil  through  better  proc- 
essing technology  has  resulted  today  in  an 
oil  which  may  be  used  for  most  general  food 
purposes. 

Until  the  recent  emphasis  on  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  polyunsatxirated  fatty  adds, 
edible  soybean  oil  was  usually  hydrogenated 
from  an  original  iodine  value  of  about  130  to 
about  75  for  shortening  and  to  about  80  for 
margarine.  TTie  conventional  regular  process 
of  manufacture  is  now  being  replaced  by  a 
new  special  process  In  which  a  portion  of  the 
oil  Is  only  slightly  hydrogenated  to  an  iodine 
value  of,  for  example,  113.  Thla  slightly 
hydrogenated  oil  is  then  blended  with  a 
highly  hydrogenated  oil  to  produce  the  re- 
quired flavor  stability  and  consistency.  Mar- 
garine and  shortening  manufactured  In  this 
manner  contribute  more  polytmsaturated 
fatty  acid  to  the  diet  than  those  manufac- 
tiu-ed  by  the  conventional  method  (table  4). 
Statements  on  these  special  products  have 
recently  been  published  by  the  American 
lledloal  Association.*  • 

Tabu  i.—Fatty  acid  eompo3ition  (percent) 
of  commercial  household  shortenings  and 
margarines 


Satur- 
ated 
htty 
adds 


TTPB  SHORTXNIKO 

All  vegeteble  fat, 
regular .. 

AU  veeetabfe  fat," 
BpecUl 

Heat  fat  and  vege- 
table (at 

All  meat  tat 


TTPI  MABOAKINX 

Regular 

Special 

Butteriat 


Unsaturated  fatty  adds 


19-33 

23-32 

90-M 
34-tfi 


l»-25 
15-30 
«3-70 


Mono- 
enolc 


DIenole 


B»-75 

37-67 
M-«3 


42-C3 
30-67 
28-31 


8. 0-11 0 

22.0-33.0 

«.(V-13.0 
7. 0-13. 0 


10.O-20.0 

22.0-40.0 

LO-2.6 


Trien- 
ole 


0-1.0 
0-Z8 

0-0.8 
O-LO 


0-4X8 
0-0.5 

az-ae 


IMPORTANCE   OF  SOTBKAN    OIL 

Recent  medical  advances  indicate  a  poten- 
tlaUy  beneficial  dietary  effect  of  polyunaatu- 
ated  fatty  acids  upon  nutrition  and  disease. 


Klnsen,  et  al.,*  and  many  others  have  demon- 
strated that  vegetable  oils  In  the  diet  can 
be  used  to  lower  the  senmi  cholesterol  level. 
The  Important  work  of  Arlld  Hensen  and  as- 
sociates on  the  relation  o€  linolelc  acid  to 
infant  feeding  is  sxunmarlzed  in  Acta 
Pedlatrla.'  Recently,  labeled  arachldonic 
acids  were  fed  to  mice  and  the  radioactive 
elements  were  located  in  the  hormone  prosta- 
glandin which  Is  known  to  have  the  function 
of  lowering  blood  pressure." 

As  success  with  vegetable  oil -containing 
diets,  prescribed  currently  for  small  groups. 
Is  projected  upon  a  large  population,  the 
problem  of  the  supply  of  vegetable  oils  arises. 
As  shown  In  table  1,  soybean,  cottonseed,  and 
com  oil  make  up  98  percent  of  the  highly 
polyunsaturated  vegetable  oils  consumed  in 
the  United  States.  Since  cottonseed  oil  la 
the  byproduct  of  cotton  and  com  oil  the  by- 
product of  cornstarch.  It  Is  not  likely  that 
the  production  of  these  caa  be  greatly  in- 
creased even  if  there  Is  a  demand.  Safflower 
oil,  though  it  contains  an  unusually  high  per- 
centage of  linolelc  acid,  comprises  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  total  fats  and  oUs  consvimed 
In  this  country.  This  leaves  soybean  oil  as 
the  only  oil  in  relatively  abundant  supply 
which  contains  more  than  50  percent  of 
linolelc  acid.  Because  soybean  oU  is  a  whole- 
some oil  and  becaiise  Its  production  can  be 
easUy,  economically,  and  qxilckly  expanded. 
It  seems  desirable  to  recommend  the  consid- 
eration of  Its  use  In  experimental  diets  for 
biological  studies.  Furthermore,  It  seems 
desirable  to  recommend  the  encouragement 
of  technical  research  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  flavor  stability  of  soybean  oil  with  optl- 
mvun  nutrient  retention. 


'  McKinney,  L.  Ii.:  Soybean  Research  at  the 
Northern  Regional  Research  Laboratory — 
1864.    Soybean  Digest  24:34  (Sept.)  1964. 

•Brown,  Helen  B.  and  Page,  I.  H..  World 
Supply  of  Unsaturated  Oils.  The  Lancet 
(Jan.  17)   1959,  p.  162-153. 

•  Thompson,  C.  R.  and  Steenbach,  H.,  Arch. 
Biochem.  and  Blophys.,  4,  15-22  (1944). 

'Council  Statement:  ComposiUon  of  Cter- 
taln  Margarines.  JAJiiA.  ITB:  719  (Mar.  3) 
1962.  ^  ' 

•Coimcil  Statement:  Special  Short  com- 
ings. J^.M.A.  187:  768  (Mar.  7)    1964. 

•  Kinscll.  L.  W.,  et  al.;  Dietary  Modlflcation 
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els. J.  Clin.  Endocr.  12:909   (July)    1952. 

•  Hansen,  Arlld  E.,  Stewart,  Robert  A, 
Hughes.  G..  and  Soderhjelm.  Lars,:  The  Rela- 
tion of  Linolelc  Acid  to  Infant  Feeding.  Acta 
Pedlatrlca.  51;   (supp.  137)   1-42.  1962. 

•Boldlngh,  J.:  Reported  at  the  First  World 
Pat  Congress  of  the  International  Society  of 
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Widow  Asks  for  PUot  Safety 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  1, 1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  May 
a  passenger,  self-insured  from  an  auto- 
tomatic  insurance  machine  for  over 
$100,000.  entered  the  cockpit  of  a  Paciflc 
Air  Lines  plane,  shot  the  pilot  and  co- 
pilot, causing  the  aircraft  to  crash  with 
a  loss  of  44  lives. 

This  tragic,  needless  wa»te  of  human 
lives  must  not  again  be  duplicated.  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  ruled  that 
five  major  crashes  have  been  the  result 


of  sabotage  after  the  purchase  of  large 
amoimts  of  insurance  on  the  lives  of 
certain  passengers. 

The  grief  experienced  by  the  families 
of  the  44  people  killed  in  the  Pacific  Air 
Lines  crash  is  difficult  to  comprehend, 
but  the  only  solace  these  survivors  may 
have  Is  the  knowledge  that  some  good 
may  yet  come  from  this  tragedy.  Such 
is  the  thinking  of  Mrs.  Ray  E.  Andress, 
widow  of  the  pilot  who  was  murdered. 
Mrs.  Andress  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Air  Line  Pilot  wherein  she 
expresses  her  hope  that  legislation  such 
as  I  have  introduced  outlawing  all  short- 
term  flight  insurance  and  establishing 
additional  safety  precautions  on  planes 
may  be  enacted,  and  less  emphasis 
placed  on  entertainment  of  passengers. 

For  Mrs.  Andress  and  the  hundreds  of 
others  who  have  lost  members  of  their 
family  In  needless  airline  accidents,  we 
can  only  hope  that  some  benefit  may 
result  by  taking  positive  action  to  avoid 
future  similar  tragedies.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  her  letter  which  follows: 
Widow  Asks  fob  Pilot  Satktt 

As  stated  Ln  your  magazine,  you  are  in 
real  need  of  letters  to  the  editor.  Are  you 
desperate  enough  to  accept  mine?  I  am  not 
a  pilot  but  the  widow  of  one. 

rm  writing  to  all  airline  pilots  of  aU  air- 
lines. Six  months  have  passed  since  the 
murder  of  my  husband  at  the  controls  of  his 
Paciflc  Air  Lines  flight  No.  773  en  route  from 
Reno,  Nev.,  to  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Two 
bUls  have  been  introduced  to  Congress  In  re- 
cent months  to  help  protect  you.  They  will 
be  coming  up  for  congressional  hearings 
sometime  in  early  1965. 

I'm  tired  of  pushing  passenger  comfort. 
They  have  it.  what  with  stereo,  television, 
full-length  movies,  cocktails,  etc.  They  only 
lack  the  follies  from  Las  Vegas.  1  want  pilot 
Bafety  from  your  comfortable  passengers. 

Paciflc  Ah-  Lines  Is  working  hard  for  pas- 
sage of  these  two  bills.  They  are  not  alone- 
are  they? 

Mas.  Rat  E.  Aivoskss. 
(No,  they  are  not  alone.  ALPA  was  in- 
strumental in  having  these  bills  introduced 
last  year  and  will  have  them  reintroduced 
again  this  year.  The  association  Is  sparing 
no  effort  in  working  for  their  passage  —The 
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Solid  Sopport  Needed  Now  for  Large 
Sotid  Rocket  Engine  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALLACE  F.  BENNETT 

OF   UTAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  us  were  disturbed  when  the  fiscal  year 
1966  budget  request  from  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
came  to  Congress  without  a  request  for 
funds  for  the  large  solid  rocket  engine 
program,  and  when  the  Air  Force  pro- 
gram in  the  same  fields  was  drastically 
curtailed. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  at  the  wis- 
dom of  cutting  these  funds  from  the 
budget  at  this  time.  The  solid -fueled 
rocket  program  is  extremely  vital  to  our 
Nation's  position  In  the  exploration  and 
conquest  of  outer  q?ace.  In  both  defense 


and  nondef ense  fields.  To  cut  the  funds 
now,  after  years  of  research  and  testing, 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  false  economy. 
Industry  already  has  its  solid-fueled 
rocket  research  teams  in  its  plants,  and 
cutbacks  would  mean  disbanding  this 
able  crew  of  scientists,  and  a  possible  set- 
back in  the  future  of  our  entire  space 
program. 

If  the  solid  fuels  had  proved  a  dismal 
failure,  there  might  be  some  justification 
for  a  curtailment  of  funds.  But  the 
program  thus  far  has  been  as  successful 
as  any  undertaken  by  the  space  agency 
or  the  Defense  Department. 

Just  last  Saturday  the  success  of  the 
work  already  accomplished  was  graph- 
ically illustrated  at  Brunswick,  Ga., 
where  the  most  powerful  rocket  motor 
ever  built  was  fired  successfully.  This 
was  the  firing  of  a  rocket  built  by  the 
Thiokol  CThemical  Corp.  It  generated 
more  than  3  million  poimds  of  thrust, 
and,  I  hope,  also  generated  some  solid- 
fuel  interest  in  the  higher  echelons  of 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

William  Hines,  the  able  Evening  Star 
staff  writer,  covered  the  firing  of  the 
rocket ;  and  his  account  appeared  in  the 
February  28,  1965.  issue  of  the  Star.  In 
addition,  the  March  Issue  of  Fortune 
magazine  also  devoted  space  to  the  solid 
fuel  missile  program. 

Both  articles  desei-ve  wide  dissemina- 
tion. I  especially  hope  those  high  in  the 
Johnson  administration  who  are  con- 
cerned with  these  matters  will  take  time 
to  read  the  articles.  I  ask  permission  to 
have  both  of  them  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Feb.  28, 
1965] 

Solid-Fuel  Rocket  Program  Revived  by 
Successful  Test 

(By  William  Hines) 

Brunswick,  Ga. — The  most  powerful 
rocket  motor  ever  built  was  fired  successfully 
near  here  shortly  after  noon  yesterday. 

Tethered  nose  down  in  a  concrete-lined 
pit  120  feet  deep,  the  huge  experimental 
rocket  generated  more  than  3  million  pounds 
of  thrust  for  Just  over  a  minute.  It  sent  a 
plume  of  white  flame  and  gray  smoke  high 
into  the  sky  and  enxltted  a  low-register  roar 
that  could  be  heard  and  felt  for  miles  across 
the  Georgia  coastal  marshes. 

The  successful  shot  breathed  new  life  into 
a  program  that  had  seemed  destined  for  cer- 
tain death.  A  $20  million  fund  for  develop- 
ment of  very  large  solid-fuel  rockets  was 
trimmed  from  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  fiscal  1966  money  re- 
quest in  the  scramble  to  keep  the  overall 
Federal  budget  under  $100  billion. 

AN    "unmitigated   SUCCESS" 

Indications  from  administration  and  con- 
gressional officials  on  the  scene  here  yester- 
day were  that  money  will  be  added  to  the 
NASA  budget  to  keep  solid  rocket  develop- 
ment on  the  track.  This  had  been  in  wind 
before  yesterday's  firing  but  was  made  more 
likely  by  the  outcome  here. 

A.  O.  Tischler,  propulsion  chief  for  the 
space  agency,  said  shortly  after  the  firing 
that  it  was  "an  unmitigated,  unqualified, 
unequivocal,   unadulterated  success." 

The  rocket  was  built  by  the  Thiokol  Chem- 
ical Corp.  at  a  $12  million  plant  south  of 
here,  midway  between  Savannah  and  Jack- 
sonville.   Thiokol  and  the  Aerojet-General 


Corp.  at  a  plant  southwest  of  Miami  have 
development  contracts  leading  to  production 
of  solid  fuel  rockets  260  Inches — about  23 
feet — in  diameter. 

Yesterday's  rocket  was  a  "156-lncher."  It 
was  13  feet  in  diameter  and  100  feet,  6  inches 
long.  It  weighed  455  tons,  400  tons  of  which 
was  a  single  "grain"  of  proi}ellant  made  of 
synthetic  rubber,  ammoniiim  perchlorate  and 
powdered  aluminiun. 

While  other  156-Inch  rockets  have  been 
fired  before,  they  have  never  approached  this 
one  in  either  overall  size  or  thrust  level. 
Three  mUllon  pounds  of  thrust — equivalent 
to  the  thrust  of  200,000  large  automobiles — 
is  about  twice  the  output  of  the  big  Saturn  I 
superbooster  which  has  flown  successfully 
eight  times. 

The  rocket  fired  here  was  not  designed  as 
a  flight  article.  Its  purpose  was  to  show  that 
extremely  large  rocket  motors  can  be  built 
and  fired.  If  156-inch  rockets  are  ever  used 
In  space  work,  their  most  likely  employment 
will  be  In  later  versions  of  the  Air  Force's 
Titan  m. 

The  present  Titan  m,  which  will  make  Its 
first  flight  In  May,  consists  of  an  Improved 
Titan  II  with  two  120-Inch  diameter  solid 
rockets  strapped  to  the  sides.  The  Air  Ptorce 
is  already  planning  a  version  v?lth  156-lnch- 
ers,  which  would  Increase  Titan  Ill's  weight 
lifting  capabUltles  by  30  to  50  percent. 

NO  PLAN  FOB  1S6-INCHEBS 

NASA,  which  recently  took  over  direction 
Of  the  large  solid  booster  program  from  the 
Air  Force,  has  no  plans  for  156-inchers.  Its 
use  of  the  260,  when  and  if  developed,  is 
also  indefinite,  but  among  uses  suggested 
few  the  larger  solid  rocket  are : 

1.  Clustered,  as  a  booster  stage  for  ex- 
tremely large  payloads  (1  million  pounds  or 
more  In  earth  orbit)  such  as  woiild  be  neces- 
sary In  manned  flights  to  the  planet  Mars. 

2.  Singly,  as  a  replacement  for  the  first 
stage  of  the  Saturn  1-V  superrocket  now 
nearing  the  first  flight  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment. 

LIQUID  FUEL  FAVORED 

Large  solid  rockets,  to  date,  have  been  on 
short  rations  at  NASA,  owing  to  a  prevalence 
in  the  agency  of  Influential  thinking  favoring 
liquid  fuel  boosters  of  the  Sattim  type.  A 
struggle  has  been  going  on  in  the  agency 
over  solids  versus  liquids  since  1961,  when 
the  late  President  Kennedy  ordered  "paraUel 
paths"  to  be  followed  until  a  Judgment  could 
be  made  on  their  relative  merits. 

Since  then,  several  billion  dollars  have  been 
earmarked  for  large  liquid  rockets  up  to  the 
Sattirn  V  class,  while  large  solids  probably 
have  received  less  than  $1(X)  million. 

Elimination  of  260-inch  rocket  money  from 
the  1966  budget  in  January  seemed  to  be  the 
end  of  the  line  for  large  solids.  However, 
strong  pressures  have  been  applied  at  both 
ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  restore  these 
funds  as  well  as  money  for  a  large  liquid 
engine  called  M-1  and  a  nuclear  power  plant 
called  SNAP-8. 

fProm  Fortune  magazine,  March  19651 
Solid  Groundwork  for  Solid  Rockets. 
There  Is  something  fundamental  about  a 
solid-fuel  rocket.  In  a  time  when  the  world, 
the  aerospace  world,  especially,  has  become 
almost  impossibly  wound  up  In  the  coiling 
complexities  of  wires,  transistors,  pipes,  and 
pumps,  a  solid  rocket  stands  out  as  simple 
and  monolithic  as  Its  name  Implies.  The 
basic  design  is  as  old  as  the  Chinese,  a  tube 
poured  full  of  a  highly  combustible  material 
and  capi>ed  with  a  nozzle.  But  today's  solid 
rocket  Is  definitely  a  20th-century  product; 
modern  propellants  are  cunning  and  fierce 
compotinds  that  strain  the  polymer  chem- 
ist's newfound  art;  case  and  nozzle  fabrica- 
tion alone  have  spawned  whole  new  tech- 
nologies in  metal  forming,  plastics,  and  spun 
glass.  Research,  development,  and  fabrica- 
tion of  these  descendants  of  Chinese  fire- 


works are  carried  on  In  facilities  worth  about 
♦300  mUMon  at  scane  of  the  Nation's  most 
technically  advanced  firms,  notaMy  Atlantic 
Research.  Hercules  Powder,  Lockheed  Prtq>ul- 
slon,  Rocketdyne.  Thiokol  Chemical,  United 
Technology,  and  Aerojet-General. 

The  simplicity,  and  hence  the  Implied  r«lla- 
blUty  and  cheapness.  Is  the  solids'  selling 
point.  Yet  the  pioneers  In  space  rocketry — 
the  Russian  Konstantln  Tslolkovsky,  the 
American  Robert  Ooddard,  the  German  Her- 
mann   Oberth,    and    Wernher    von    Braun 

devoted  most  of  their  attention  to  liquid 
fuels,  because  they  are  more  energetic  and 
more  easily  controUable.  The  German  V-2 
was  a  liquid,  and  so  are  the  Atlas,  the  "ntan. 
aiid  the  family  of  Saturn  space  boosters.  But 
military  men  have  never  been  happy  with 
liquid  rockets.  The  success  of  small,  solid 
artillery  rockets  during  World  War  n,  to- 
gether with  such  promising  developments  a^ 
jet-assisted  takeoff  rockets  fCM-  airplanes,  1^1^ 
military  planners  to  embark  on  the  Minute- 
man  and  Polaris  solid-fuel  strateglc-mlsslle 
programs. 

Emboldened  by  the  unprecedented  speed 
of  development  and  reliability  of  these  two 
missiles,  the  solid-fuel  manufacturers  In  the 
late  fifties  began  beating  the  dnim  for  a  solid 
booster  for  space  use.  They  asserted  that  a 
very  large  solid  could  beat  Its  liquid  counter- 
part to  the  hardware  stage,  do  It  for  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost,  and  end  up  as  a  far  handler, 
more  reliable  product.  FurthermOTe.  they 
argued,  their  solids  could  be  tailor  made  for 
any  size  payload,  simply  by  stacking  cylinders 
of  solid  fuel  one  atop  the  other  or  bxindllng 
them  side  by  side. 

So  sold  were  the  companies  on  their  own 
arguments  that  Aerojet,  Thiokol,  United 
Technology,  and  Lockheed  have  gambled 
millions  of  dollars  on  huge  miTing  and  test- 
ing facilities  suitable  only  for  very  large 
si>ace  boosters.  This  has  been  done  despite 
a  decided  coolness  toward  solids  on  the  part 
of  NASA's  big-booster  planners,  led  by  Wern- 
her von  Braun.  United  Technology  captured 
an  Air  Force  contract  to  ftu-nlsh  120-inch 
solids  to  augment  the  thrust  of  Titans.  Aus- 
terely funded  feaslbUlty  contracts  have  been 
Issued  to  Thiokol,  Aerojet,  and  Lockheed  to 
buUd  large  test  motors.  But  there  has  been 
no  official  mission  defined  for  the  large  solid 
boosters  and  no  assurance  that  their  further 
development  will  be  funded. 

Nevertheless,  at  a  time  when  Inflated 
claims  have  been  the  aerospace  industry's 
most  abundant  product,  the  solid  maniifac- 
turers'  promises  have  been  reaching  solid 
fulfillment.  Working  within  a  total  budget 
only  a  fraction  of  the  liquid  program's,  three 
manufacturers  have  test  fired  or  have  readied 
for  firing  several  156-  and  260-Inch -di- 
ameter solid  motors  with  twice  the  thrust  of 
the  largest  liquids  built  to  date. 


Lithuanian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  1, 1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, February  21,  the  Lithuanian- Amer- 
ican citizens  of  Lake  County  assembled  at 
Gary.  Ind..  to  commemorate  the  47th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence. 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

The  Lithuanian-Americans  of  Gary, 
along  with  all  true  Lithuanians  through- 
out the  country  and  world,  last  week  held 
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eeremonies  commemorating  their  47th 
tkimiversary  of  Independence. 
The  resolution  follows: 

RXSOLimON    BT    LrmtTANIAN-AlCZKICAIV    Crt- 
ZENS  OF  liAKZ  COt7I«TT,  IND. 

Whereas  1965  marlu  25  years  since  the 
Soviet  tanks  treacherously  invaded  peace- 
loving  Lithuania  and  forcefully  annexed  the 
Baltic  States  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia;    and 

Whereas  during  this  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury the  Soviets  strlved  to  obtain  recogni- 
tion by  the  free  world  of  their  forceful  seiziire 
of  these  Baltic  States:  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  natives,  from  these 
States  were  deported  to  Siberia,  and  many 
never  to  return:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  reaflimi  our  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  cause  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  Lithuania  alive  in  the  minds 
of  the  UJ3.  Government,  and  the  free  press; 
and 

Resolved,  That  we  request  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  to  instruct  the  XJJS.  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations,  to  bring  up  the 
case  of  Lithuania  and  other  Baltic  States, 
of  the  Illegal  Soviet  forceful  occupation  and 
subjugation  of  these  people;   and 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  copies 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and 
to  the  press. 

Albeui  G.  Vzntck, 

Chairman. 
Pirrxx  Indrezka, 

Secretary. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or   VTRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  1. 1965 

Mr.  ROBEniTSON.  Mr.  President, 
when  my  wife  read  about  a  proposal  to 
hold  national  elections  on  the  first  Sun- 
day in  November,  she  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed, and  asked  me  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  following  pas- 
sages from  the  Bible,  which  bear  on  the 
Christian  doctrine  that  the  Sabbath  is 
the  Lord's  E>ay,  to  be  kept  holy,  and  a 
day  of  rest: 

Exodus  16:  23;  20:  8;  23:  12;  31:  13- 
14-16;  34:  21;  35:  2.  LevlUcus  25:  3; 
16:  31;  23:  3.  32.  Numbers  15:  32; 
Deuteronomy  5:  12.  Nehemlah  10:  31; 
13:  15.  Isaiah,  chapter  56.  Jeremiah 
17:  21;  Ezeklel  20:  12. 

New  Testament:  Luke  6:  5;  13:  14. 
Matthew,  chapter  12.  Mark  2:  23;  3. 
John  7:  23.  Acts  20:  7.  I  Corinthians 
16:  2.    Revelation  1:  10. 

I  assured  my  wife  that  no  such  bill 
would  be  passed  by  this  Congress  any 
time  soon,  and  said  I  thought  our  Nation 
would  have  to  go  much  farther  down 
the  road  to  materialism  before  any  Con- 
gress would  enact  such  a  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Never 
on  Sunday."  from  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  of  February  26. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcohd, 
as  follows: 


[Fr(«n  the  Richmond  Tlmea-Dispatch,  Feb. 
26,  1965] 
Never  on  Sundat 

Senator  Evebett  Dibxsen  has  Introduced 
In  Congress  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  holding 
of  national  elections  on  the  first  Sunday  In 
November. 

It'll  never  pass.  Too  many  people  •wlU  op- 
pose It  on  religious  grounds. 

Mr.  Dirksen's  thought  is  that  the  citizens, 
In  general,  would  have  more  time  to  vote  if 
elections  were  not  held  on  working  days, 
and  he  thinks  there  would  be  a  great  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  voters  if  the  bal- 
loting were  on  Sunday. 

In  presenting  his  bill,  the  Illinois  Senator 
gave  some  facts,  probably  unknown  to  many 
people,  as  to  why  elections  are  now  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  alter  the  first  Monday  in 
November. 

In  1792,  Congress  passed  «  law  fixing  the 
first  Wednesday  In  December  as  the  day 
for  the  electors  to  meet  to  east  their  votes 
for  President  and  Vice  President.  The  law 
also  provided  that  the  electors  should  be 
"appointed"  In  each  State  "within  34  days 
preceding  the  first  Wednesday  In  Decem- 
ber." 

In  those  days,  the  legislatures  of  most  of 
the  States  chose  the  electors.  Later,  when 
electors  were  elected  by  the  people,  she- 
nanigans occurred  because  of  the  varying 
election  dates  in  the  States.  Some  people 
voted  in  one  State  and  then  crossed  the  line 
Into  another  State  to  vote  aome  days  later. 
Also,  the  results  in  one  State  were  used  to 
influence  voters  in  others. 

So  to  prevent  these  abuses,  in  1845  an  act 
was  approved  providing  that  the  electors 
should  be  chosen  In  all  States  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber. 

Senator  Disksen  explains  that  choice : 

The  act  of  1792  still  required  the  electors 
to  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  In  December, 
and  In  fixing  a  uniform  day  Congress  wished 
to  make  the  time  as  close  as  possible  to  30 
days  before  that  date.  Public  sentiment 
was  opposed  to  holding  elections  on  Sunday 
or  traveling  to  the  polls  on  that  day.  There- 
fore, It  was  desirable  to  have  one  day  Inter- 
vene between  Sunday  and  election  day  be- 
cause many  voters  lived  far  from  the  polls. 
and  in  those  days  it  was  often  necessary  to 
start  out  the  preceding  day. 

Since  many  voters  would  object  to  travel- 
ing on  Sunday.  Monday  was  excluded.  The 
first  Tuesday  was  excluded  because  it  might 
fall  on  the  first  of  the  month  and  incon- 
venience businessmen.  The  tecond  Tuesday 
might  fall  on  the  14th,  which  would  leave 
only  22  days  between  election  day  and  the 
meeting  of  the  presidential  electors.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  In  November  •  •  •  would  always 
place  the  election  day  not  later  than  No- 
vember 8  and  always  about  30  days  before 
the  meeting  of  the  electors. 

Although  the  original  reason  for  picking 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  flr«t  Monday  is  no 
longer  valid,  the  date  probably  will  remain 
unchanged  for  at  least  a  while  longer.  If  It 
is  changed,  it  will  hardly  be  to  a  Sunday. 


Small  Business  Growth  in  Tennessee 
Highest  in  Decade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  1, 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  news  article  In  the  Marshall  Gazette 


of  Lewisburg,  Tenn.,  reports  that  anall 
business  firms  in  the  State  of  Tennessee 
have  increased  19  percent  over  the  last 
decade  and  this  growth  trend  is  continu- 
ing. 

This  article  also  notes  that  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  expanded  activities 
of  the  small  business  community  is  being 
made  by  the  assistance  programs  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  for  this  important 
segment  of  our  economy. 

Today  there  exists  more  than  41/2  mil- 
lion small  biisiness  enterprises  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly declared,  as  a  national  pwllcy, 
that  the  promotion  of  American  small 
business  is  essential  to  preserving  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

Evidence  of  an  upward  trend  in  the 
establishment  of  new  business  firms,  such 
as  that  in  Tennessee,  is  therefore  decldely 
good  news. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
this  article  from  the  Marshall  Gazette 
In  the  Apepndix  of  the  Rbcord. 

The  article  follows : 
Outlook  foe  Small  Businesses  Said  To  Be 
Bright  in  1965 

Small  Tennessee  firms  can  look  forward  to 
continued  business  growth  and  expansion 
diu-lng  1965,  Curry  K.  White,  branch  man- 
ager of  the  SmaU  Business  Administration, 
predicted  today. 

In  a  forecast  for  the  new  year,  Mr.  White 
said  that  at  the  present  rate  of  growth  Ten- 
nessee's small  firms  will  Increase  about  1,300 
a  year  for  the  next  decade.  "During  the  past 
10  years,-  he  said,  "small  businesses  In- 
creased 19  percent,  bringing  the  State's  total 
to  the  ciurent  69,300  small  firms." 

Siimmarlzlng  SBA  activities  in  the  State, 
this  branch  manager  reported  that  small 
businesses  received  about  $10.7  mUllon  In 
prime  military  and  civilian  contracts  dur- 
ing the  3-month  period  ended  September  30. 

These  contracts,  he  said,  resulted  from 
SBA's  cooperative  set-aside  program  under 
which  proposed  Government  purchases  are 
reserved  for  competitive  bidding  by  small 
businesses.  Firms  that  performed  these  con- 
tracts provided  such  items  as  metals,  plastics, 
wood  products,  and  food. 

The  branch  manager  also  reported  that 
SBA  approved  almost  «2.2  million  In  busi- 
ness loans  to  small  Tennessee  firms  during 
JtUy,  August,  and  September,  an  Increase 
of  more  than  $1  million  over  the  same  period 
In  1963.  "These  loans  went  to  small  busi- 
nesses to  help  finance  expansion,  new  fa- 
cilities, and  equipment,  and  for  working 
capital."  he  said.  Since  the  agency  was 
created  in  1953,  Tennessee  small  business- 
men have  received  about  $43.7  million  in  SBA 
business  loans. 

The  branch  manager  pointed  out  that  SBA 
has  licensed  four  small  business  Investment 
companies  and  surplus  of  almost  $8.1  mil- 
lion for  Investment  with  small  firms.  These 
SBIC's  are  privately  owned  companies  that 
provide  equity  capital  and  long-term  loans 
to  promising  small  businesses. 

In  addition,  he  said  the  SBA  makes  loans 
to  local  development  companies  to  assist 
local  small  businesses.  The  11  loans  made 
In  Tennessee  resulted  In  creating  321  new 
Jobs.  The  apency  is  working  with  business 
and  civic  leaders  to  extend  the  program  to 
other  communities  throughout  the  State. 

"Under  this  program,"  he  explained,  "the 
SBA,  banks  and  locally  organized  develop- 
ment companies  Jointly  finance  community 
efforts  to  establish  new  small  businesses  and 
to  expand  existing  little  firms." 

He  reported  that  through  September,  com- 
munities In  45  States  were  using  SBA's  de- 
velopment company  loan  program,  and  that 
since  the  first  loan  was  approved  In  1959, 


the  agency  has  made  500  local  development 
company  loans  totaling  more  than  $71.6 
million.  The  cooperative  projects  have 
created  an  estimated  27,000  new  Jobs. 

In  addition  to  financial  and  procurement 
assistance.  SBA  hsis  provided  management 
.1  nd  teclmical  help  to  many  Tennessee  small 
firms. 

Approximately  10  retired  business  execu- 
tives have  volunteered  for  SBA's  new  SCORE 
program  (Service  Corps  of  Retired  Execu- 
tives), the  branch  manager  said.  Under  the 
SCORE  program,  these  retired  executives 
counsel  small  firms  on  financial  and  manage- 
ment problems  upon  request. 

SBA  also  cosponsors  administrative  man- 
.igement  courses  with  educational  institu- 
tions to  provide  management  training  for 
owners  and  managers  of  Tennessee  small 
businesses.  These  courses,  usually  held  one 
'light  a  week  for  about  8  weeks,  are  taught  by 
raUhorlties  In  the  management  field.  SBA 
•;as  cosponsored  21  courses  attended  by  685 
small,  firm  owners  and  managers. 

The  Tennessee  branch  office  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  Is  located  In  the 
Security  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Build- 
ing, 500  Union  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn.  They 
also  have  a  duty  station  located  at  301  West 
Cumberland  Avenue,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


The  1965  Fundraising  Appeal  by  the 
National  Council  of  Christ  in  the  U.S  A^ 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence, and  the  United  Jewish  Appeal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OP   WEST   VTRGINU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  statement  which  I  recently  prepared, 
upon  request  of  the  sponsoring  orga- 
nizations, in  support  of  the  spring  fund- 
raising  program  to  be  undertaken  by 
America's  three  great  religious  faiths- 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish — 
through  which  funds  are  hoped  to  be 
raised  to  continue  programs  of  assistance 
to  the  needy  of  other  lands.  These  pro- 
grams are  emphasizing  Sunday.  March 
28,  as  a  date  on  which  millions  of  Amer- 
icans can  make  special  contributions  in 
response  to  the  appeals  which  these 
organizations  are  making  for  support  of 
religious  voluntary  assistance  programs 
for  the  world's  homeless,  hungry,  and 
destitute  people. 

The  three  appeals  are:  Catholic — "The 
Bishops'  Relief  Fund"  appeal,  March  21- 
28  in  Catholic  churches;  Protestant — 
One  Great  Hour  of  Sharing,"  with  spe- 
cial offerings  March  21-28  in  the  church- 
es of  participating  denominations;  Jew- 
i.sh — "United  Jewish  Appeal,"  a  con- 
tinuing effort  with  special  emphasis  at 
this  season. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  add  my  good  wishes  for  success 
in  the  fundraising  efforts  and  for  con- 
tinued effectiveness  In  the  operations  of 
these  oversea  relief  programs,  and  I 
wish  to  Insert,  at  this  point,  my  state- 
ment of  support  of  this  fund  drive. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  (H-dered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recobd,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  tsx  Honobablk  Robbtt  C. 
Btbo,  U.S.  Sekatok  f^osc  Wkst  VnKumA  nr 
Support  or  1966  Fundraisino  Appxal 
BY  THE  National  Cottncil  or  Chsist  in 

THE    U.S.A.,   THB   NaTIONAI.    CATHOUC    WBL- 

FARE  Conference,  and  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal 

To  all  Americans,  tlie  opportunity  to  wish 
"Godspeed"  to  the  Joint  appeal  Issued  by 
the  National  CouncU  of  Christ  In  the  TJS.A., 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
and  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  is  a  welcome 
one  for  me. 

This  combining  of  their  efforts  for  funds 
by  America's  great  religious  faiths — to  carry 
on  their  programs  of  assistance  to  the  needy 
of  many  lands — Is  within  Itself  an  Inspiring 
action.  To  so  attack  a  common  enemy — the 
misery  of  a  major  portion  of  the  world's 
population,  stemming  from  war,  disaster, 
destitution — Is  to  offer  testimony  to  the  wIU 
to  do  service  for  others,  a  basic  tenet  of  all 
three  faiths. 

We  In  the  United  States  know  that  the 
lion's  share  of  all  oversea  relief  efforts  stems 
from  oxir  voluntary  organizations.  But  the 
compassionate  and  selfless  programs  which 
have  been  Instituted  by  tliese  organizations 
must  be  sustained  by  practical  means.  To 
fill  the  deep  needs  of  the  world's  "have- 
not's" — for  medical  care,  for  food,  for  ade- 
quate shelter  and  clothing,  and  to  obviate 
the  terrible  twisting  of  human  minds  from 
hostile  and  debilitating  living  conditions, 
all  a  dally  part  of  mlUlons  of  lives  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Latin  America— costs  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  doUars.  It  requires 
hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of  food,  medi- 
cine, clothing,  and  the  varied  implements  of 
practical  care. 

Eradication  of  the  world's  ills  does  not 
seem  likely  In  the  early  future,  but  one  of 
the  instruments  at  hand— <he  oversea  relief 
programs  sponsored  by  America's  three  major 
religious  faiths — needs  to  be  kept  strong. 

To  share  what  we  can  abundantly  afford, 
in  answer  to  this  appeal,  Is  to  Invest  in  the 
l>etterment  of  our  world,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion toward  the  advancement  of  mankind, 
and  to  take  another  step  toward  lasting 
peace. 


The  ChaHenge  of  Citizenship 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CJONNECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1.  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  holds  a  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy scriptwriting  contest.  Thomas  B. 
Locke,  of  Bridgeport,  is  Connecticut's 
winner,  and  he  will  participate  in  the 
national  competition. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  place  his 
winning  speech  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

The    Challenge   or   Citizenship 

It  is  certainly  wonderful  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can, to  live  In  freedMn,  go  to  school,  yell  at 
the  umpire,  go  to  a  movie,  get  married,  raise 
a  family,  vote.  Certainly,  aU  of  us  as 
Americans  know  the  rewards  of  citizenship 
In  our  great  country,  but  aU  too  few  of  us 
realize  that  citizenship  is  a  two-way  street. 
Besides  the  benefits  that  we  enjoy  every  day. 


cittzenship  carrlefl  with  It  duties,  dutlei  we 
must  recognize  and  perform. 

A  chain  Is  as  strong  as  Its  weakest  link  and 
a  country  only  am  great  as  Its  people.  As 
citizens,  we  must  b«  ever  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  our  community,  State,  and 
Nation.  We  must  take  an  active  part  In 
community  affairs  and  read  mora  of  the 
newspaper  than  Just  the  sport  page,  society 
page,  and  the  comics.  We  must  be  law-abid- 
ing, taxpaying,  and  clvic-mlnded  people, 
who  treasure  our  freedom  and  guard  it 
zealously.  We  must  be  informed  vaten  so 
that  we  select  the  proper  leaders.  We  must 
be  as  watchful  of  our  country  as  we  are  of 
our  children.  Interested  in  its  weUare  and 
alei-t  to  anything  that  endangers  It. 

Good  citizenship  Just  doesn't  exist  of  Itself. 
It  is  like  a  garden.  If  It  is  planned,  planted 
with  care,  .perlodlcaUy  weeded  and  watered, 
and  otherwise  tended  to,  the  end  result  Is 
gratifying  Indeed.  But  a  garden  left  without 
care  for  an  extended  period  of  time,  becomes 
an  eyesore.  Our  citizenship  should  be  nur- 
tured by  studying  our  glorious  history  and 
remembering  the  deeds  of  our  lUustrious 
ancestors.  We  should  pause  perlodlcaUy  In 
our  fast-paced  lives  and  reflect  on  the 
beauty  of  oxir  Nation  aU  around  ui  and 
remember  those  who  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rlflce  that  we  might  enjoy  It. 

Our  country  Is  so  bountiful  and  there  Is 
so  much  available  to  us  to  make  life  pleasant 
that  we  tend  to  forget  or  ignore  the  "chal- 
lenge" of  citizenship.  It  Is  easy  to  be  a 
good  citizen  while  eating  a  hot  dog  at  a  btdl 
game.  It  is  easy  to  l>e  a  good  citizen  while 
watching  TV  in  the  comfort  of  oar  home. 
But  If  we  do  not  work  at  being  good  citizens, 
how  will  our  citizenship  fare  when  put  to  a 
real  test? 

We  were  shocked  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict by  the  large  number  of  our  servicemen 
who  turned  their  backs  on  their  oountry. 
and  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  enemy. 
How  could  such  a  thing  happen?  In  our 
comfort  and  complacency,  we  oouldn't  un- 
derstand it.  But  this  was  a  time  when  citi- 
zenship was  put  to  the  add  test.  It  was  a 
time  when  the  roots  of  good  citizenship 
either  held  a  man  strong  In  devotion  to  his 
country,  or  were  torn  up  by  the  tremendous 
pressxu-es  brought  to  bear  by  the  enemy. 

Robert  Browning,  In  his  poem,  "Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra,"  discussed  the  potter's  wheel.  In  Italy, 
the  p>otterB  would  take  clay  and  make  a 
rough  form  of  a  vase.  They  would  then  btiff 
the  clay  on  an  abrasive  wheel,  grinding  It 
smooth  and  shapely.  Good  clay  could  with- 
stand severe  buffing  and  beautifiU  and  intri- 
cate vases  were  the  result.  The  Inferior  clay 
could  not  BXistatn  the  buffing  and  would 
crack  under  pressure.  America  must  be 
made  of  good  clay  If  Its  freedom  Is  to  endure. 

So  let  us  not  take  our  cltlzensliip  for 
gremted,  let  us  nourish  It.  Let  us  pledge 
anew  our  allegiance  to  the  United  States  azul 
the  American  way  of  life.  Let  us  remember 
that  our  heritage  Is  a  res\Ut  of  the  blood, 
sweat,  and  suffering  of  our  heroic  forebears, 
and  let  us  pledge  that  we  shall  transmit  this 
heritage  to  our  descendants  Just  as  it  was 
handed  down  to  tis,  uncompromlsed  and 
unblemished. 


The  Late  Honorable  James  P.  Kern 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Mosouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  FOrruary  25, 1965 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]. 


A860 


•c  * 


cxMfeMsfiAsr 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
sad  duty  to  Inform  the  House  that  the 
former  Senator  from  Missouri,  James  P. 
Kem,  has  passed  away.  James  Kem.  was 
a  very  distinguished  citizen  of  Missouri, 
and  many  of  us  here  knew  him  well.  He 
was  bom  In  Macon,  Mo.,  on  April  2,  1890. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Mlssoml.  and  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
He  was  a  dlstingrulshed  lawyer  from 
Kansas  C?lty,  and  was  president  of  the 
Lawyers  Association  of  Kansas  City. 

Jim  Kem  was  an  avid  student  of  the 
writings  of  our  third  President,  Thomas 
Jefferson.  He  saw  no  contradiction  In 
quoting  Jefferson's  teaching  of  "State's 
rights,  econwny,  and  simplicity  in  the 
operatlMi  of  the  Federal  Government," 
which  he  did  frequently  to  the  propo- 
nents of  the  New  Deal,  Fair  Deal  theories 
of  the  Roosevelt  and  Tnmian  admin- 
istrations. Jim  Kem  entered  politics 
with  a  gusto  when  he  became  Jackson 
County.  Mo.,  Republican  In  1946  by  fight- 
ing the  Pendergast  machine  tn  Missouri 
and  the  theories  of  the  New  Deal.  He 
served  one  term  in  the  Senate,  was  un- 
successful for  reelection  In  1952,  and  then 
resimied  the  practice  of  law  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  deep  sympathy  to 
his  family  in  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Missouri  delegation,  and,  I  know,  his 
many  good  friends.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished American  and  a  great  Mis- 
sourlan. 


which  has  bec(xne  known  as  judicial  re- 
straint. He  firmly  believed  that  a  judge 
should  look  (xUy  at  the  validity  of  a  law, 
and  not  its  merits.  He  urged  extreme 
caution  In  making  decisions  on  the  ac- 
tions of  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government.  He  felt 
that  the  courts  should  move  exceedingly 
slowly  and  deliberately  in  overturning 
actions  of  men  and  bodies  elected  by  the 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Frank- 
furter will  stand  In  history  as  one  of  the 
truly  great  Justices  of  our  Federal  Su- 
preme Court,  ranking  with  such  giants  as 
John  Marshall  and  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  Let  me  close  by  citing  the 
tribute  paid  him  by  his  fellow  Justices 
upon  his  retirement  in  1963:  "He  has 
already  made  a  contribution  to  our  juris- 
prudence rarely  equaled  In  the  life  of  our 
Court." 


Yonr  Income  Tax  and  Governraent 
Spending  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


The  Death  of  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  mcaiGAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1, 1965 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  the  United  States  have 
been  saddened  by  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Felix  Frankfurter,  retired  Justice  of  the 
VS.  Supreme  Court,  and  a  man  who  has 
left  an  eternal  mark  on  the  legal  and 
Judicial  history  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Frankfurter  enjoyed  a  career  of 
nearly  20  years  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench,  beginning  with  his  appointment  in 
1939  by  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  He  brought  to  the  Court  his 
experience  as  a  Harvard  University  law 
professor  for  25  years,  as  well  as  a  back- 
ground as  an  attorney,  scholar,  presiden- 
tial adviser,  and  Government  admin- 
istrator. 

He  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  scholars  and  teachers  of  law  in 
Harvard  University's  long  and  distin- 
guished history.  Numbered  among  his 
former  students  are  judges,  former  Cab- 
inet members,  and  assistant  prosecuting 
attorneys. 

Mr.  Frankfurter,  as  a  friend  and  ad- 
viser to  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  was  considered  one  of  the 
architects  of  the  New  Deal,  which  helped 
steer  the  United  States  out  of  the  disas- 
trous depression  of  the  early  1930's. 

As    a    Supreme    Court    Justice,    Mr 
Fi-ankfurter    embodied     a     philosophy 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ARIZON* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16,  1965 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, In  his  column  "In  Washington."  of 
February  26,  1965.  Ralph  de  Toledano 
points  out  some  fiscal  facts  which  bear 
repetition.  Under  leave  previously 
granted,  I  would  like  to  Include  his  re- 
marks.   The  column  follows: 

In  Washingtok:  Yotjh  Income  Ta.\— and 
Government  Sp»nding 
(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 
Like  all  Americans — both  rich  and  poor— 
I  have  begun  the  heart-rending  task  of  mak- 
ing out  my  Income  tax.     I  write  this  with 
tears  in  my  eyes  because  1  know  the  tax- 
payer   can't    win.     Way   back    when.    RolUn 
Klrby,  cartoonist  for  the  lotig-departed  New 
York  World,  always  depleted  the  American 
taxpayer  as  the  man  dressed  in  a  barrel.    And 
In  those  years,  the  Federal  bite  on  Income 
was  far  smtiller  than  It  Is  toflay. 

Prom  the  vantage  point  of  my  own  Individ- 
ual barrel — as  I  plod  along  minus  coat 
trousers,  or  shoes— I  have  been  giving  some 
thought  to  what  happens  to  the  money  which 
you  and  I  hand  out  to  the  Treasury.  In  this 
doleful  exercise.  I  am  aided  by  a  book  of  sor- 
row called  "Pacts  and  Pigurea  on  Government 
Plnance."  which  Prentice-Hall  Issues  every 
year.  The  information  in  It  comes  from  the 
Tax  Poundatlon,  Inc.,  a  spoilsport  organiza- 
tion which  tries  to  keep  its  eye  on  the  Yankee 
dollar  as  it  moves  from  the  taxpayer  to  the 
Treasury  to  Lord  knows  where. 

This  is  a  harder  Job  than  you  would  think. 
Even  in  this  age  of  supersonic  speed  nothing 
moves  as  fast  and  as  elusively  a.?  the  long 
green  amassed  by  your  labor  and  mine. 
Even  If  Its  progress  down  the  rathole  were 
slower,  most  of  us  would  mits  it  because  we 
keep  being  diverted  from  the  purpose  at  hand 
by  the  fancy  talk  of  those  fairytale  writers 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers— the  men 
who  presumably  know  what  goes  on  in  the 
great  realm  of  economics. 

Take,    for    example,    the    Federal    budget 
When  it  is  published  each  vcar  the  average 
Joe— and  let's  both  take  a  "bow  here— reads 
that  it  will  be  so  many  billions  of  dollars 
This  year  there  were  great  huzzas   because 


President  Johnson  had  kept  the  budget 
below  $100  bUllon.  In  1963.  the  last  year  for 
which  we  have  full  flgiu-es.  we  were  also  told 
that  the  budget  had  remained  below  the 
same  figure.  The  fact  Is  that  the  Treastirv 
spent  $118.8  blUion,  which  to  me  is  a  fat 
difference.  In  the  same  year,  the  Govern- 
ment took  in  $114.6  billion.  I  wish  I  could 
handle  my  own  budget  that  way.  but  to  date 
I  haven't  found  a  landlord  or  a  supermarket 
to  go  along  with  these  advanced  Ideas  in 
deficit  spending. 

Nowadays,  however,  many  people  are  con- 
vinced that  what  the  Government  spends  or 
how  big  the  deficit  grows  is  really  not  im- 
portant. But  what  about  social  security? 
What  the  Government  takes  from  you  is 
supposed  to  go  into  a  fund  and  what  the 
Government  pays  out  is  supposed  to  come 
from  that  fund  alone.  The  insurance  com- 
panies make  money  and  social  security  is 
supposed  to  be  actuarially  sound. 

But  what  happened  in  1963 — and  will  hap- 
pen even  more  dramatically  as  the  years  go 
by — is  that  the  Federal  old-age  and  other  in- 
surance programs  took  In  $16.4  billion  and 
paid  out  $18.3  bUllon.  Which  means  that 
social  security  funds  are  drying  up.  The 
Government  intends  to  increase  your  pay- 
ments to  that  fund.  But  with  an  increasirig 
percentage  of  the  population  moving  into 
the  retired  ranks,  it's  a  losing  proposition. 
Either  social  security  will  go  bankrupt  or  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  make  up 
deficits  from  your  tax  dollar. 

If  the  tears  aren't  flowing  too  copiously, 
there  is  this  to  consider.  Government  spend- 
ers keep  telling  us  that  Government  expendi- 
tures keep  going  up  because  the  country  is 
growing  and  with  it  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. But  In  1929.  the  Federal  Government 
was  spending  2.5  percent  of  the  GNP.  Even 
in  1936.  the  year  of  the  biggest  outlays  in 
relief  and  welfare  spending,  the  Government 
was  spending  10.3  percent  of  the  GNP.  In 
1963,  that  figure  was  19.7  percent  of  the 
GNP. 

Or.  If  you  wish,  slice  It  this  way.  Again  In 
that  big-spending  depression  year  of  1936. 
the  per  capita  Federal  tax  bite  was  $30  a  year! 
In  1963,  it  was  $543— and  the  difference  can- 
not  be  blamed  on  inflation. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Tax  Foundation  and 
Prentice-Hall  comes  one  other  debunked  ex- 
planation for  what  the  Government  takes 
It  Is  always  said  that  though  Federal  taxes 
have  Increased,  the  real  vUlain  in  upplng  the 
ante  has  been  State  and  local  government 
Perhaps,  by  Juggling  the  facts,  you  can  make 
this  charge  stick.  But  right  before  me,  I  can 
read  it  plain: 

In  1932.  the  Federal  Government  took  22.7 
percent  of  every  tax  dollar  with  the  balance 
going  to  State  and  local  governments  Bv 
1940.  the  Federal  take  had  risen  to  39.2  per- 
cent. And  in  1963,  it  was  67.2.  On  the  other 
hand,  municipalities,  which  were  getting  53  6 
percent  in  1932.  had  slipped  down  to  14.8  per- 
cent in  1963.  (And  then  the  educationists 
scold  the  cities  for  not  putting  more  monev 
into  schools.) 

And  so  to  my  income  tax  return. 
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Authorizing  the  Dispojal  of  Zinc  From  the 
National  Stockpile 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    n-LtNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1965 

Mr.  ARENDS.    Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wish  to  say  that 


the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Philbin],  who  handled  this  matter  in 
our  subcommittee,  worked  very  expe- 
ditiously. He  was  very  fair.  There  were 
innumerable  witnesses  heard  before  our 
committee.  Everyone  was  in  complete 
agreement  that  this  should  be  done  and 
shotild  be  done  now. 

Then  the  full  committee  quickly,  under 
the  leadership  of  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  moved 
ahead.  We  are  trsring  to  keep  the  pace, 
so  that  the  other  body  can  see  what  we 
have  done  and  move  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  these  bills  can  be  sent  down 
to  the  White  House,  so  that  they  may  be 
signed  into  law. 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 


Medicare  and  Eldercare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBK 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNOis 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  medicare 
Is  a  misnomer.  Medicare  is  the  first  step 
down  the  road  to  socialized  medicine. 
The  first  step  down  this  road  is  to  pay 
hospital  bills.  The  next  step  will  be  to 
pay  doctor  bills,  then  coverage  will  be 
sought  for  all  age  groups. 

On  the  other  hand,  eldercare  will  help 
the  elderly  with  hospital  bills  and  with 
doctor  bills.  At  the  same  time,  it  will 
protect  the  general  level  of  medical  care 
from  the  hazards  of  socialized  medicine. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  pleased  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  ex- 
cellent editorial  in  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  of  February  18,  1965.  The  editorial 
follows: 

Medicare  and  Eldercark 

Serious  debate  of  medicare  and  several 
other  bills  dealing  with  the  hospitalization 
and  doctor  bills  of  the  elderly  wiU  begin 
shortly  in  Washington,  and  It  seems  obvious 
that  some  kind  of  law  on  the  subject  is  going 
to  be  passed. 

The  Johnson  administration  is  pledged  to 
the  King-Anderson  bill,  which  has  become 
known  as  medicare.  And  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  come  up  with  the 
Hurlong-Tower  bill,  which  has  been  labeled 
eldercare. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  tags,  medi- 
care and  eldercare,  have  come  into  being 
because  neither  tells  us  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  proposals. 

Medicare  Is  a  misnomer.  The  administra- 
tion proposal  deals  basically  with  hospital 
and  nursing  home  bills  for  people  over  65 
who  are  covered  by  social  security.  It  does 
nothing  about  doctor  bills. 

There  are  other  flaws  in  the  medicare  pro- 
posal and  most  of  them  have  been  exposed 
In  the  2  years  the  subject  has  been  de- 
bated. To  us  the  most  important  of  these 
is  the  manner  in  which  it  wotild  be  paid 
for — by  boosting  social  security  taxes. 

The  social  sectirlty  tax  is  completely  unfair 
to  low-  and  middle-income  people,  because 
they  end  up  paying  Just  as  much  as  high- 
income  earners.  Although  we  have  It  de- 
ducted along  with  our  income  tax  and  flle 
a,  report  on  it  at  the  same  time,  It  Is  not  an 
Income  tax  but  rather  a  fiat-rate  tax  which 


has  nothing  to  do  with  the  average  person's 
ability  to  pay  as  the  income  tax  does. 

Eldercare  has  as  yet  not  been  subjected  to 

much  discussion,  but  we  feel  certain  that  It — 
like  medicare — will  turn  out  to  be  something 
less  than  it  is  cracked  up  to  be.  Yet  we  do 
like  the  general  idea  of  the  AMA  plan,  which 
seems  to  be  predicated  on  the  ability  to  pay 
and  does  offer  more  complete  coverage  than 
medicare. 

Doctor  bills  as  well  as  "bedcare" — that's 
really  what  "medicare"  is — would  be  covered 
by  "eldercare."  And  everybody  would  be 
eligible  for  coverage. 

We  anticipate  that  the  big  complaint 
against  eldercare  wiU  be  over  its  cost  to 
those  who  participate.  It  will  not  be  cheap — 
ranging  from  $11.50  a  month  for  an  elderly 
couple  receiving  the  maximum  social  secu- 
rity check  of  $190  down  to  $4  a  month  for 
the  single  worker  receiving  the  minimum 
social  security  check  of  $40. 

These  costs  wlU  seem  high  only  to  people 
who  do  not  realize  how  costly  hospitalization 
and  medical  insurance  premiums  really  are 
for  people  over  65  today.  They  are  not  only 
much  higher  but  they  are  rife  with  pro- 
hibitory featiires  which  make  you  Ineligible 
If  you  have  had  a  major  Ulness  before  retire- 
ment. 

The  important  point  of  both  proposals, 
however.  Is  the  fact  that  they  would  help 
otir  elderly  citizens  a  great  deal  and  there 
can  be  no  arg\iment  that  they  need  help. 
Even  the  AMA — ^whlch  has  fought  against 
anything  which  smacked  of  the  Government 
inserting  itself  between  the  patient  and  the 
doctor  when  It  comes  to  paying  bills — has 
admitted  this. 

We  have  been  In  agreement  with  the  AMA 
position  on  socialized  medicine  proposals  over 
the  years,  because  we  know — and  so  does 
anybody  who  was  ever  in  the  mUltary — that 
doctors  who  are  on  Goveriunent  salary  just 
don't  perform  like  free-enterprising  civilians. 
And  we  share  the  AMA's  concern  over  medi- 
care because  we  know  it  would  be  a  foot  in 
the  door  to  eventual  socialized  medicine. 

It  follows  as  simply  as  night  does  day  that 
any  program  which  begins  paying  hospital 
bills  for  the  elderly  will  be  expanded  to  pay 
doctor  bills  and  eventually  extended  to  cover 
all  people  yoimg  and  old. 

That  Is  the  flaw  in  medicare.  As  we  said 
we  haven't  heard  enough  debate  about  elder- 
care. but  at  this  point  it  ap>pears  to  be  a 
proposal  which  would  help  the  elderly  and 
at  the  same  time  protect  the  general  level  of 
medical  care  In  this  country. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  upcoming 
law  will  set  the  pattern  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  our  rejwe- 
sentatlves  in  Washington  give  it  the  full- 
scale  disctission  it  deserves. 


The  Challenge  of  Citizenship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  herewith  an  essay  entitled. 
"The  Challenge  of  Citizenship,"  which 
was  the  winning  speech  of  Mr.  John  P. 
Hancock,  Jr.,  of  Waverly,  Union  County, 
Ky.,  in  tiie  Voice  of  Democracy  contest 
conducted  annually  in  each  State  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  This  is  an 
excellent  essay  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  each  Member  of  Congress. 

The  essay  is  as  follows: 


Trs  Chaujengi  or  Citizxnbhif 

The  road  to  freedom  for  humanity  has  bedn 
long.  tortuo\is,  difficult  and  bloody.  Only  a 
relatively  small  portioa  of  o\ir  race  has  been 
able  to  travel  it  successfully.  For  the  great 
mass  of  mankiwa  the  struggle  for  freedom 
has  proven  too  dilQcult.  The  United  States 
tklone  among  nations  has  achieved  the  degree 
of  freedom  which  we  enjoy.  It  can  be  tnily 
said  then  that  at  no  other  time  in  the  history 
of  man  has  man  been  as  free  as  is  the  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

His  citlzenslilp  opens  up  to  him  a  great 
abundance  of  treasiires  desired  by  aU  the 
peoples  of  earth.  But  mere  llpservlce  to 
democracies  blessings  pales  to  insignflcance 
beside  our  duty  to  make  the  most  of  our 
better  way  of  life.  It  is  because  of  this  that 
we  as  citizens  must  accept  and  fulfill  a  chal- 
lenge. This  challenge  I  speak  of  is  the  chal- 
lenge of  citizenship. 

It  is  true  that  we  cannot  all  be  Washing- 
tons,  liincolns  and  John  Kennedys;  they  im- 
parted a  heritage  to  us.  They  came,  left 
their  mark  and  this  country  was  not  the 
same  because  these  men  had  lived.  Bam 
much  of  what  they  did  and  deeded  to  vm  was 
cherished  and  nurtured,  by  just  that  much 
this  country  gained. 

However  by  fulfilling  this  challenge  of 
citizenship  we  can  be  certain  that  the  rights 
and  privileges  they  gave  so  much  for.  will 
not  perish.  The  future  of  our  country  and 
of  the  world  depends  on  wh&t  we  do  with 
what  others  have  left  \is. 

In  the  true  spirit  of  Americanism,  we  most 
rise  to  this  mighty  challenge  with  that  same 
dauntless  courage  and  grim  determination 
that  brought  this  Nation  of  o\irs  into  being 
and  made  America  what  she  is  today. 

This  challenge  embodies  a  great  many  obli- 
gations. It  means  that  we  must  apply  the 
Golden   Rule   in  our   dealings   with   others. 

It  means  acknowledging  that  an  Individ- 
ual's  religion  is  his  own  business  and  that 
all  hvunans  are  equal  binder  the  law. 

It  means  standing  up  for  the  American 
system  even  when  it  appears  to  w<c»'k  im- 
perfectly or  contrary  to  oiir  first  preference. 

It  means  taking  a  personal  Interest  tn  the 
neighborhood  and  community  around  ua 
and  now.  as  students  taking  an  Interest  in 
our  school — Literally  "pitching  in  to  advance 
the  public  good." 

It  means  that  honor  and  duty  have  mean- 
ing for  us  at  a  time  when  the  croiwd  may 
covet  something  more  measurable. 

It  means  giving  of  ourselves  to  others  In 
a  world  where  the  accent  is  on  getting. 

It  means  informing  ourselves  on  poUtlcal 
Issues  and  candidates  and  working  and 
voting  for  those  we  feel  to  be  superior. 

It  jneans  living  thT  American  creed  with 
certain  faith  In  a  day  when  man's  Inhiunan- 
ity  to  man  will  be  ended  and  peace  and 
brotherhood  will  endure. 

In  fulfilling  this  challenge  we  must  re- 
awaken to  the  menaces  and  dangers  that  lurk 
in  our  path,  which  means  that  we  of  today 
must  again  fight  the  battles  for  liberty  jxxst 
as  our  forebears  did  in  former  times.  It  is 
eternally  true  that  the  freedom  we  gain 
from  citizenship  is  never  permanently  made 
secure  but  every  generation  must  keep  up 
the  fight  if  it  would  enjoy  its  blessings. 
Only  the  cynic  would  doubt  that  the  prize 
is  worth  the  price. 

Finally,  It  is  a  cliche  that  we  live  In  a 
changing  world.  It  is  changing — perhaps  too 
fast — and  the  burden  of  fast  change  wiU  for- 
ever test  the  insides  of  a  new  generation  of 
Americans.  But  this  challenge  of  citizenship 
will  remain  to  be  fulfiUed. 

We  must  then  love  oiu*  country,  revere  its 
institutions,  value  its  privileges,  respect  its 
name,  rejoice  in  its  proud  history,  In  its  un- 
sullied liberty,  its  glorious  past  and  the 
promise  of  its  future.  If  we  fulfill  this  chal- 
lenge the  precious  right  of  citizenship  will 
remain  always  ours  but  If  we  faU  we  will 
have  lost  It  forever. 
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The  145c]i  Anniyersary  of  die  Birth  of 
Sasan  B.  Andioay 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF   WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1.  1965 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
15  the  National  Woman's  Party  spon- 
sored a  special  celebration  of  the  145th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony.  The  ceremony  was  held  In 
the  Capitol  against  the  background  of 
the  statue  of  Miss  Anthony  and  two  other 
pioneers  in  the  suffragette  movement, 
Elizabeth  Stanton  and  Lucretia  Mott. 
Floral  tributes  were  laid  at  the  base  of 
this  statue  by  representatives  of  a  num- 
ber of  women's  organizations  and  a  num- 
ber of  tributes  were  paid  by  distinguished 
Individuals.  Including  representatives  of 
foreign  countries. 

In  my  own  remarks  in  this  ceremony 
I  recalled  the  work  of  former  Members 
of  Congress  such  as  Katharine  St.  George 
and  Jessica  McCiollough  Weis,  of  New 
York,  in  supporting  an  equal  rights  for 
women  amendment  and  I  again  reaf- 
firm my  support  for  this  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  for  equality  of  rights 
for  women  in  all  fields  not  covered  by 
the  suffrage  amendment.  Following 
that  ceremony  I  have  again  reintroduced 
a  constitutional  amendment  resolution 
calling  for  this  action. 

I  also  quoted  what  I  consider  an  out- 
standing tribute  to  Susan  B.  Anthony 
which  was  written  by  Ida  Husted  Harper. 
In  her  book  on  Miss  Anthony  she  said: 

Every  g^l  who  now  enjoys  a  college  educa- 
tion, every  woman  who  has  a  chance  of  earn- 
ing an  honest  living  in  whatever  sphere  she 
chooses,  every  wife  who  is  protected  by  any 
law  in  the  possession  of  her  person  and  prop- 
erty, every  mother  who  is  blessed  with  the 
cxistody  and  control  of  her  own  children, 
owes  these  sacred  privileges  to  Susan  B. 
Anthony.  We  do  not  underestimate  the 
splendid  services  of  other  pioneers  or  their 
successors,  but  it  is  Susan  B.  Anthony's  name 
that  stands,  and  always  will  stand,  as  the 
everlasting  symbol  of  women's  emancipation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ceremonies  were  key- 
noted  by  the  famous  and  beloved  chair- 
man of  the  National  Woman's  Party, 
Emma  Gufifey  Miller,  and  In  her  words 
of  welcome  she  said : 

I  am  very  happy  and  proud  to  welcome  you 
to  the  145th  birthday  anniversary  of  the  in- 
domitable and  unquenchable  Susan  B. 
Anthony. 

Had  it  not  be^Tt^or  her  and  a  few  other 
determined  women,  we  here  today  would 
not  be  enjoying  half  the  benefits  we  now 
enjoy. 

Why  there  is  not  more  honor  and  ac- 
claim paid  to  this  remarkable  woman 
seems  incredible,  for  comparatively  few 
young  or  middle-aged  citizens  realize 
what  they  owe  to  her — or  even  know  of 
her.  Something  is  surely  lacking  in  our 
schools  and  histories. 

But  to  Susan  B.  Anthony  suffrage 
alone  was  not  suflBcient  for  she  wrote  in 
1900,  a  few  years  before  her  death: 
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Perfect  eqtuOity  of  rights  for  vomen— dvll 
•nd  political,  Is  today  vaa.  htm  been  far  •  *t*if 
a  century  the  one  demand  of,  yours  truly. 
Susan  B.  Anthony. 

We  gained  political  equaUty  in  1920  but 
we  do  not  yet  have  that  perfect  equality 
of  rights  for  wwnen  and  will  not  have  it 
until  we  make  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment a  part  of  our  Constitution. 

As  Congress  returns  today  from  its 
Lincoln  Birthday  celebrations  all  over 
the  country,  and  as  we  enter  upon  a 
countrywide  celebration  of  the  birthday 
of  another  great  American  emancipator, 
Susan  be  Anthony,  we  remind  Congress 
and  the  country  of  the  famous  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln: 

I  go  for  all  sharing  the  privileges  of  Gov- 
ernment who  assist  in  bearing  its  burdens 

not  excluding  women.  ' 


Twenty  Years  of  Excite  Nuisance 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
author  of  H.R.  4226,  to  repeal  the  Federal 
excise  tax  on  such  items  as  luggage, 
handbags,  cosmetics,  jewelry,  and  furs', 
I  am  very  much  in  agreement  with  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  editorial  of  Feb- 
ruary 16  entitled  "Twenty  Years  of  Ex- 
cise Nuisance."  Knowing  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  interested  in  this  mat- 
ter, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
the  editorial  which  follows; 

(From  the  Plain  Dealer,  Feb.  16,  1965] 
Twenty  Years  of  Excise  Nuisance 
Retail  excise  taxes  passed  as  temporary 
fund-raising  measures  during  World  War  n 
have  reached  their  20th  anniversary  as  a 
peacetime  nuisance  that  no  one  is  cele- 
brating. 

Piled  up  before  House  aiid  Senate  com- 
mittees are  nearly  100  different  pieces  of 
legislation  calling  for  repeal  or  reduction  of 
the  so-called  "luxury"  taxes  Imposed  on 
many  articles  and  services  in  dally  use  as 
necessities. 

President  Johnson  has  said  he  intends  to 
ask  Congress  to  repeal  the  taxes  on  such  ar- 
ticles as  cosmetics,  toilet  goods.  Jewelry,  fvirs, 
luggage,  woman's  handbags,  and  perhaps 
some  others. 

Until  specific  requests  are  received  from 
the  President,  Congress  is  reluctant  to  tackle 
excise  tax  legislation. 

The  excise  taxes  aie  especially  obnoxious 
to  merchants.  It  having  been  estimated  that 
it  costs  about  $300  million  a  year  to  collect 
and  report  the  taxes.  Their  elimination 
v/ould  be  welcomed  by  operators  of  drug- 
stores and  others  charged  with  the  distaste- 
ful duty  of  collecting  them. 

There  is  additional  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  Interpret,  enforce,  and  txjlice  the 
taxes. 

For  years  efforts  have  bean  made  period- 
ically to  lift  the  10-percent  excise  tax  on 
telephones,  the  only  one  of  the  utilities  that 
is  classified  as  a  luxury. 

Ohio  phone  users  pay  tl»  Federal  Gov- 
ernment an  average  of  $43  million  a  year  for 
the  privilege  of  using  the  phone.  This  tax 
costs  users  throughout  the  Kation  an  aver- 
age of  $855  million  a  year. 


Air  travel  still  carries  a  luxury  tax  of  6 
percent,  although  it  is  now  a  major  focm  <a 
transportation  and  serves  many  areas  un- 
reachable by  any  other  form  ot  public  trans- 
portatlom.  The  Industry  has  long  since 
ahaken  the  luxury  classlflcatioin. 

Elimination  of  the  taxes  will  represent  a 
saving  to  the  consiuner,  but  more  Important 
will  be  banishment  of  a  nuisance  that  ooets 
too  much  to  coUect. 

F*resident  Johnson  should  lose  no  time  In 
sending  to  House  and  Senate  his  re«Mn- 
mendations  that  will  speed  up  oonsideration 
and  action  on  proposals  to  end  or  reduce  re- 
tail excise  taxes. 


Chet  Hnntley  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  NBC 
program,  "Perspective,"  February  24, 
Chet  Huntley  discussed  a  most  startling 
example  of  State  Department  Ineptness 
in  the  conduct  of  American  foreign 
policy.  As  Mr.  Huntley  points  out,  the 
United  States  is  in  the  incredible  position 
of  recognizing,  and  thereby  lending  tacit 
support  to.  the  Nasser-supported  rebel 
government  of  Yemen. 

Aside  from  the  lack  of  logic  behind 
such  recognition,  we  have  also  managed 
to  incur  the  antagonism  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
one  of  our  few  remaining  friends  in  the 
Middle  East  alone,  which  recognizes  the 
royal  Yemini  rulers. 

The  contrast  between  ovir  own  State 

Department  action,  and  the  much  wiser 

British  policy  prompts  me  to  wonder  who 

in   our   State   Department   made   this 

decision,  what  actions,  if  any,  we  are 

taking    to    rectify    the    mistake,    and 

whether  the  individual,  or  individuals, 

concerned  are  still  in  positions  of  high 

responsibility,     which     could     lead     to 

future  instances  of  poor  judgment. 

The  Huntley  report  follows: 

Every  so  often   we  are   forced   to  wonder 

about  some  of  the  inexplicable  workings  oi 

American      diplomacy.        Example;      Saudi 

Arabia  and  Yemen. 

We  must  applaud  the  British  who  have 
managed  to  reestablish  good  relations  with 
Saudi  Arabia  and  its  new  King  Faisal.  Next 
door  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  the  backward  little 
coimtry  of  Yemen,  where,  a  couple  years 
ago,  Nasser  instigated  a  revolution  against 
the  Royal  Yemeni  rulers. 

The  British  read  this  as  an  attempt  by 
Nasser  to  reach  out  and  bring  the  oilfields 
of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  under  his  control. 
Just  how  our  State  Department  read  it  is 
something  of  a  mystery,  for  we  were  quick  to 
grant  diplomatic  recognition  to  the  new  rev- 
olutionary Government  of  Yemen  and  there- 
by give  Nasser  an  implied  blessing  ior  h;.- 
war. 

Saudi  Arabia,  with  whom  we  have  enjoyed 
good  relations  for  a  long  time,  supported  "the 
Yemen  Royalists,  and  publicly  demanded 
that  Nasser  get  back  to  Egypt  where  he  be- 
longed and  ceases  his  aggression  in  Yemen 
Our  relations  with  King  Faisal  are  certainly 
not  what  they  should  be  or  what  they  were 
with  former  Saudi  Arabian  rulers. 

King  Faisal  Is  opening  doors  to  the  West 
with  British  counsel  and  help.    For  the  f.r.st 
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time.  Western  phonograph  records  are  now 
openly  sold  and  played  In  Saudi  Arabia.  King 
Faisal  is  organizing  a  national  band  •  •  • 
which  is  buying  Its  instruments  In  Ixmdon. 

I  He  King  has  granted  permission  for  the 
construction  of  a  television  station  on  which 
Arabian  women  may  appear.  Two  movie 
Louses  are  operating  in  Jeddah.  Girls  are 
being  educated.  The  King  has  established 
,i  central  planning  commission  with  'Euro- 
pean economic  advisers.  A  roadbullding 
p.-ogram  has  been  undertaken.  The  scores 
of  local  emirs,  who  used  to  receive  large 
ihimks  of  money  from  the  national  treas- 
rry.  have  now  been  placed  on  reduced  budg- 
.  ts.  And  everywhere,  British  engineers  and 
businessmen  are  busy  signing  contracts  and 
f-tablishing  new  British-Arabian  relations. 
Meanwhile,  the  United  States  is  stuck  with 

-s  implied  backing  of  Nasser  in  neighbor- 
ing Yemen.  This  is  the  same  Nasser  who 
recently  looked  the  other  way  when  a  mob 
l)urned  down  the  U.S.  Information  Library 
and  attacked  the  American  Embassy  •  •  • 
the  same  Nasser  who  recently  declared  that 
the  United  States  coiild  take  its  aid  and 
Jump  Into  the  sea  with  it.  Now  this  strange 
attachment  to  Nasser  is  costing  us  In  Saudi 
Arabia,  as  the  Egyptian  strong  man  continues 
his  war  in  Yemen.  After  the  UJI.  had  de- 
manded that  he  withdraw  his  Egyptian 
forces  he  responded  by  sending  in  more.  We 
sent  him  more  wheat  and  more  aid.  A  few 
.American  companies  trying  to  do  business 
in  Saiidl  Arabia  must  wonder  what  goes  on. 


Charles  Percy's  Report  oo  Asia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Percy,  of  Illinois,  board 
chairman  of  Bell  &  Howell  Co.,  has  just 
returned  from  a  study  trip  to  the  Par 
East  where  he  talked  with  many  leaders, 
including  prime  ministers  and  ambas- 
sadors. It  was  his  fourth  Asian  trip  in 
the  past  10  years. 

A  series  of  reports  on  the  countries 
which  he  visited  is  now  appearing  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  as  an  exclusive  fea- 
ture. I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  find 
Mr.  Percy's  observations  of  interest  and 
with  unanimous  consent  I  place  the  first 
report  of  the  series  in  the  Appendix  of 
today's  Record  : 

[From  the  Chicago  (HI.)  Daily  News, 

Feb.  27,  1965) 

Ch.^rles  Percy's  Report  on  Asia 

(By  Charles  H.  Percy) 

As  I  traveled  in  Pakistan,  India,  Thailand, 
Malaysia,  South  Vietnam,  Hong  Kong,  and 
Formosa,  I  perceived  that  for  each  of  these 
nations  there  is  one  overwhelming  problem, 
one  dominant  fact  of  life — the  ominous 
presence"  of  a  powerful,  ambitious  neighbor. 
Communist  China. 

Each  nation  adjusts  to  this  presence  in  its 
own  way.  Each  measures  its  own  capability 
to  resist  the  Chinese  pressure,  its  own  mate- 
rial and  psychological  resources,  its  own  posi- 
tion vls-a-vis  its  other  neighbors,  then  plots 
its  move  according  to  Its  own  self-interest. 

India,  for  example,  seeks  to  meet  the  Chi- 
iiese  challenge  on  its  northern  frontier  by 
building  up  Its  armed  forces,  by  relying  more 
on  its  increasingly  strong  relationship  with 
the  United  States,  and  by  taking  sterner 
measiu-es  against  Indian  Communists. 


PaUstaii,  on  the  other  hand,  has  estab- 
llahed  doeer  relatlcuu  with  Bed  China,  seeing 
In  this  action  the  possibility  of  reducing  the 
Ohlneee  threat  while  acquiring  a  strong  ally 
against  the  suspected  aggresslTe  tendencies 
of  India. 

Cambodia,  weak  and  fearful,  wavers,  tui- 
certain  of  the  future  and  determined  to  be 
allied  with  whichever  power  dominates  the 
region. 

The  U.S.  Government  and  Americans  gen- 
erally are  pleased  that  India  Is  edging  closer 
toward  alinement  with  the  West,  and  are  dis- 
appointed that  Pakistan  and  Cambodia  are 
moving  closer  to  China.  Nevertheless,  the 
intentions  of  all  the  powers  of  south  and 
southeast  Asia  must  be  imderstood  in  the 
context  of  their  own  situations. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  no  nation  in 
this  region  wants  to  be  dominated  by  China. 
But  some  are  intimidated  by  the  Chinese 
pressure.  They  know  that  China  has  ag- 
gressive designs  on  their  sovereignty,  and 
they  feel  that  they  carmot  afford  to  antago- 
nize or  resist  such  a  hungry  and  brutal 
neighbor. 

They  have  learned  they  can  displease  the 
West,  on  the  other  hand,  without  risking 
the  possibility  of  Western  aggression  on 
themselves. 

In  Karachi  we  talked  with  President  Mo- 
hammed Ayub  Kahn,  a  shrewd  man,  confi- 
dent in  his  power  and  willing  to  use  it.  He 
said  Pakistan  began  deeding  with  China  be- 
cause U.S.  military  aid  to  India  had  increased 
the  Indian  threat  to  his  country. 

He  complained  that  the  United  States  did 
not  consvilt  him  before  making  the  decision 
to  grant  military  aid  to  India.  Of  course, 
had  he  been  consulted,  he  would  have  re- 
jected the  proposition. 

Informed  observers  still  place  Pakistan  in 
the  Western  camp  and  note  that  Pakistan 
continues  to  permit  a  U.S.  radar  station  there 
to  monitor  Soviet  missile  tests.  Still,  the 
new-found  friendship  between  Pakistan  and 
China  Yisls  adversely  affected  U.S.  relations 
with  Pakistan,  once  a  firm  and  cooperative 
ally. 

While  Pakistan  moves  closer  to  China,  and 
Pakistan  Air  Line  billboards  in  Karachi  ad- 
vertise twice-weekly  trips  to  Peiping,  India  Is 
still  in  a  state  of  shock  over  the  movements 
of  Chinese  troops  across  the  poorly  defined 
border  between  the  two  countries. 

It  had  been  8  years  since  I  had  made  an 
intensive  study  toiu*  of  India.  On  the  day 
we  arrived  in  New  Delhi,  the  Times  of 
India  front  paged  a  story  that  Pakistani  as- 
trologers are  predicting  that  China  will  attack. 
India  again  this  year,  that  the  government 
of  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  Nehru's  successor, 
will  fall,  and  that  this  will  be  "a  crisis  year" 
for  India. 

Pazll  Ben.  said  to  be  the  royal  astrologer 
of  Iran,  also  was  quoted  to  this  effect.  Such 
predictions  are  not  taken  lightly  in  a  nation 
where  p>olltlcians  often  consiilt  astrologers 
before  making  major  decisions. 

One  wonders  whether  Shastri,  a  tiny,  mod- 
est man,  a  victim  of  two  heart  attacks,  famed 
more  as  a  conciliator  than  a  leader,  can  cope 
with  the  Chinese  aggression. 

Although  he  maintains  India's  position  of 
nonalinement  In  the  cold  war,  continuing 
good  relations  with  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States,  he  has  been  hard  on 
Indian  Communists  and  has  vowed  to  defend 
his  country  againit  the  Chinese. 

Shastri's  sentiments  are  entirely  with  the 
West.  In  his  first  nationwide  broadcast 
after  assuming  the  Prime  Ministry,  he  quoted 
only  one  foreigner.  President  Johnson.  His 
grandson  was  named  Kennedy.  He  has  a 
good  relationship  with  U.S.  Amba-ssador 
Chester  Bowles. 

But  Shastri  has  another  problem  that 
seems  even  more  Immediate  than  the  Chi- 
nese presence  on  his  frontier.  Food  produc- 
tion has  remained  constant  for  the  last  3 
years  while  each  year  10  million  babies  have 
been  bom. 


Although  the  birth  rate  remains  high,  the 
Ae&th  rate  has  been  cut  almost  In  half.  Ttd» 
means  that  India  is  suffering  a  populatUm 
explosion  at  the  same  time  that  growth  in 
food  production  has  come  to  a  halt. 

The  Indian  Government  Is  taking  three 
measures  to  meet  this  problem — partial  food 
rationing,  efforts  to  Increase  food  production, 
and  a  $200  million  family  planning  program. 

I  asked  Shastri  his  opinion  of  fatnUy  plan- 
ning and  he  smUingly  repUed  that,  consider- 
ing his  age  60  and  his  six  children,  he  "could 
hardly  have  a  personal  dedication"  to  the 
program. 

But  he  stressed  that  more  progress  in  fam- 
Uy  plarming  had  been  made  In  the  last  8 
months  than  in  the  last  8  years.  Food  pro- 
duction, not  China,  Is  what  keeps  him  awake 
at  night,  he  said. 

Both  Shastri  and  President  Sarvepalll  Rad- 
hakrishnan  expressed  their  deep  appreciation 
for  U.S.  grain  shipments,  which  they  said 
keep  millions  of  Indians  alive. 

In  ThaUand.  the  rice  bowl  of  southeast 
Asia,  the  firmly  pro-Western  government  of 
Premier  Thanom  Eattlkachom  Is  faced  with 
multiple  problems  of  defense  against  Cran- 
munlst  infiltration  and  terrorism. 

Both  Thanom  and  his  brilliant  foreign 
minister,  Thanat  Khoman,  mentioned  that 
with  United  States  help  Thailand  is  taking 
extraordinary  measiures  to  fight  Conununist 
subversion  among  the  Lao  people  of  the 
northeast,  near  the  Laotian  border. 

Irrigation  projects,  farm-to-market  roads, 
and  dispensaries  are  being  Introduced  to 
bring  these  people,  who  are  ethnically  closer 
to  the  Laotians  than  the  Thai,  into  greater 
rapport  with  and  dependence  on  the  Bang- 
kok government. 

StiU.  Thailand  faces  other  problems.  Ma- 
layan Communist  terrorists,  supported  by 
the  Indonesian  Communist  Party,  pillage  the 
villages  of  southern  Thailand,  and  Chinese 
Communists  spread  propaganda  among  the 
Thai  hill  people  In  the  northwest. 

The  Thai  leaders  feel  very  strongly  that 
there  Is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  negotiating 
with  the  Communists  in  southeast  Asia. 

Said  Thanat:  "The  Communists  want  to 
exercise  control  over  this  area.  We  don't 
want  them  to  control  us.  Can  freedom  and 
Independence  be  cut  In  half?  I  doubt  It. 
There   Is  either  freedom  or  a  lack  of   It." 

In  Malaysia,  In  South  Vietnam,  In  Hong 
Kong,  In  Taiwan.  I  heard  the  same  point 
made  repeatedly:  Nego^atlon  with  the  Com- 
mimlsts  could  lead  only  to  compromises  that 
would  permit  additional  areas  to  pass  under 
Communist  control. 

I  was  told  that,  after  each  negotiated  set- 
tlement, the  Communists  would  again  begin 
guerrilla  warfare,  working  toward  the  next 
negotiation.  Ultimately.  It  was  said,  the  en- 
tire region  would  be  taken  by  China  at  very 
little  cost. 

The  alternative,  say  many  leaders  of  south- 
east Asia,  is  to  stand  firm  now  in  Vietnam, 
to  win  that  war  by  whatever  sacrifice  is 
necessary. 


The  Gold  Reserve 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's attitude  towai-d  our  gold 
reser\'e  is  confusing  to  the  nth  degree. 
First,  we  have  a  bill  presented  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  passed  by  the  House 
increasing  the  capital  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  by  $750  million 
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which  Is  to  be  loaned  to  Central  and 
South  American  coiintries.  While  the 
House  was  passing  this  btU,  the  President 
was  addressing  370  business  executives 
called  to  the  White  House,  admonishing 
them  to  cut  their  expenditures  to  the 
bone  where  they  involved  sending  our 
dollars  abroad. 

Then  I  read  in  the  Independent  Edi- 
torial Services,  Ltd.,  issue  of  February  23 
a  statement  that  our  colleague  Hale 
BoGGS,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, Is  expected  to  offer  an  administra- 
tion-backed bill  providing  for  generous 
tax  credits  for  private  U.S.  investments 
in  underdeveloped  countries  and  they  re- 
fer to  the  President's  mention  of  such 
plans  in  his  foreign  aid  message.  The 
tax  credits  would  be  applicable  to  in- 
sured investments — against  expropria- 
tion, nationalization,  discriminatory  tax 
treatment,  and  so  forth.  On  February  23 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  issued  a  news 
release  of  his  talk  before  the  Travel  Ad- 
visory Coimcil  asking  them  to  stimulate 
the  travel  of  foreigners  into  this  coimtry 
but  to  curtail  the  travel  of  our  people  into 
foreign  countries. 

Because  of  the  heavy  drain  on  our  gold 
reserve,  it  would  seem  that  the  time  Is 
right  for  the  administration  and  the 
various  departments  of  the  administra- 
tion to  get  together  and  at  least  play  the 
same  tune  even  though  they  might  be 
using  different  instruments.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  dollars  sent  abroad,  regardless 
of  how  they  are  sent,  may  return  In  the 
form  of  a  demand  for  gold. 


Peace  Corps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CALOPOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  1.  2965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 

In  the  proposed  Peace  Corps  legislation 
that  this  body  has  received  from  our 
President,  there  is  the  opjwrtunlty  for 
us  to  continue  a  part  of  our  foreign  re- 
lations program  which  has  shown  great 
return  on  the  dollars  we  have  authorized 
for  It.  The  significance  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  that  It  will  authorize  funds  which 
represent  only  a  small  fraction  of  our 
overall  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
and  only  a  small  part  of  our  total  overseas 
programs. 

The  dollars  spent  in  the  Peace  Corps 
program  have  gone  a  long  way  to  prove  to 
nations  around  the  world  that  we  seek  to 
help  others  better  themselves,  and  that 
we  are  a  country  seeking  peace.  Peace 
Corps  volunteers,  now  numbering  almost 
10,000.  have  shown  and  are  continuing  to 
show  that  Americans  will  take  the  extra 
step  to  lend  a  hand  to  those  who  ask 
for  It. 

I  am  told  that  the  authorization  re- 
quested will  provide  the  capability  to 
put  17.000  volimteers  In  training  and  at 
workby  the  end  of  August  1966.  It  is  un- 


fortunate that  we  are  required  to  8i>end 
billions  for  means  of  defense,  when  It 
can  be  shown  that  through  much  more 
modest  expenditures  we  can  contribute 
so  much  for  the  good  of  nations  which  are 
requesting  our  help.  We  should  continue 
our  efforts  to  be  strong  with  our  defense, 
but  also  provide  the  funds  necessary  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps.  I 
shall  Join  those  who  work  to  enact  this 
legislation  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 


The  Challenge  of  Citizenship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OJ- 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  re- 
cently visited  in  my  ofBce  by  a  young 
man  from  Tucson,  Ariz.,  who  was  here 
participating  in  the  Senate  youth  pro- 
gram under  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  and  the 
Hearst  Foundation.  Today  I  was  pleased 
to  learn  that  this  same  young  man  has 
been  named  the  State  winner  in  the 
annual  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  of 
the  Veterans'  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States. 

This  bright  young  student,  a  senior 
at  Tucson  High  School,  is  George  Mark 
Rauh.  His  winning  speech,  I  am  pleased 
to  observe,  refiects  a  mature  awareness 
of  the  important  difference  between  true 
patriotism  and  chauvinism. 

Without  objection  I  insert  at  this  point 
Mr.  Rauh's  excellent  speech: 

Thk  Chaixzkgk  of  Citizinship 
(By  George  Mark  Bauh) 

Several  months  ago  I  read  about  an  inci- 
dent which  dramatized  for  me  the  challenge 
of  citizenship.  It  concerned  a  man  in  the 
process  of  obtaining  hla  naturalization 
papers.  Jay  Daniels  sat  in  court  with  the 
others.  They  had  long  awaited  this  happy 
day.  But  the  proceedings  were  monotonous 
and  Daniels  grew  tired.  A  gradual  feeling 
of  drowsiness  crept  over  htni  and  he  fell 
asleep.  Perhaps  he  dreamt  of  Jay  Daniels. 
American  citizen,  of  parades— the  "Star  And 
Stripes"  flying  high,  the  band  blaring  out 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  as  it  marched 
down  streets  of  gold.  Suddenly  Daniel  was 
overcome  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling,  as 
though  he  sensed  two  angry  eyes  glaring  at 
him  through  the  darkness. 

He  raised  his  head.  No  one  in  the  court- 
room spoke  a  word.  All  were  watching  him. 
Then,  as  he  looked  up,  he  met  the  angry 
eyes  of  the  Judge  who  could  not  contain 
his  vehemence.  The  Judge  did  not  believe 
that  any  man  who  could  fall  asleep  at  such  a 
time  deserved  to  be  an  American.  He  sent 
Daniels  from  the  courtroom  with  a  stinging 
rebuke. 

But  how  can  we  Judge  Jay  Daniels?  Cer- 
tainly he  was  patriotic,  for  he  had  patriotic 
dreams.  Did  he  then  answer  the  challenge 
of  citizenship?  But  more  Important,  we 
mtist  ask:  Have  we  answered  this  challenge? 
For  I  believe  that  Daniels*  actions  sym- 
bolize those  of  most  Americans. 

Yes,  we  too  are  living  under  the  effects  of 
a  deep  sleep.  It  is  the  slumber  of  apathy. 
Indifference  is  the  opiate  of  oux  masses. 
Just  as  Jay  Daniels  may  have  dreamt  of 
flags  and  parades,  many  Amtrlcans  fill  their 


torpid  Bleep  with  expressions  of  super- 
patriotism.  They  believe  that  our  flag  is 
more  than  a  revered  symbol,  that  it  has 
magic  powers.  Flag  waving  is  their  only  an- 
swer to  the  challenge  of  citizenship.  And 
for  those  who  are  not  among  them  they 
have  only  intolerance.  We  can  see  that 
wildly  chauvinistic  dreams  are  not  charac- 
teristic of  good  citizens. 

But  the  rest  of  us  do  not  have  these 
dreams.  Yet  we  sleep,  also.  In  our  own  lives, 
in  our  own  comfort,  and  our  own  security! 
We  have  been  avoiding  the  many  pairs  of 
glaring  eyes  that  try  to  pierce  our  xincon- 
sclousness.  to  enlighten  our  minds,  to  touch 
our  hearts. 

Already  in  the  last  2  years  the  eyes  which 
champion  equality  for  the  Negro  have  dis- 
turbed our  masses  and  the  Nation  still 
shakes  after  turning  over  fitfully  In  Its  sleep. 
But  after  the  passage  of  the  civil  rights  bUl, 
we  still  read  about  racial  Injustice  occurring 
throughout  the  Nation.  We  are  shocked  at 
the  massacre  of  Congo  missionaries  while  21 
murder  suspects  go  unprosecuted  In  the 
United  States.  Are  we  waking  up  or  are  we 
falling  deeper  asleep? 

There  are  many  more  pairs  of  eyes  at- 
tempting to  awaken  the  great  slumbering 
giant — our  Nation  with  its  limitless  re- 
sources. The  eyes  of  the  starving,  diseased 
slum  child  are  avoided  and  luiseen,  as  are 
those  of  the  migrant  laborer  bom  into  In- 
describable and  Inescapable  squalor.  Two 
eyes  exist  more  terrible  than  any — the  eyes 
of  nuclear  power — the  monster  which  can 
consume  us  as  we  sleep,  the  monster  which 
now  spreads  malignantly  from  nation  to 
nation. 

Yes,  we  are  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  angry, 
unblinking  eyes.  They  challenge  us  to  over- 
come the  drugs  of  lethargy.  They  are  the 
challenge  of  citizenship.  But  can  we  meet 
this  challenge?  I  know  we  must  and  I  be- 
lieve we  can,  for  Jay  Daniels  did  wake  up. 
He  was  later  given  a  second  chance  and  was 
granted  his  citizenship.  Now  the  choice  Is 
ours.  Will  we  wake  up  or  will  we  sleep,  per- 
haps, until  It  is  too  late? 
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Memories  of  Iwo  Ana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  1, 1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  newspaper  story  sent  to  me 
by  my  good  friend  and  constituent,  Mr. 
Carroll  E.  Adams,  of  Shelbume  Palls, 
Mass.  This  article,  by  Mike  Bagwell,  ap- 
peared in  the  Greenfield  Recorder- 
Gazette,  on  Friday,  February  19,  1965, 
and  recreates  the  bitter  conditions  of  all- 
out  warfare  which  existed  on  the  island 
of  Iwo  Jima  on  Pebrxoary  19,  1945.  The 
story  begins  just  3  hours  and  32  minutes 
to  invasion. 

This  fine  article  recounts  the  bravery 
of  my  constituent,  Stanley  Pappas,  then 
a  U.S.  marine  and  now  the  manager 
of  a  restaurant  in  Charlemont,  Mass., 
who  hit  the  beaches  of  Iwo  Jima  with 
the  first  waves  of  assault  craft  on  that 
morning.  Also  woven  into  this  story 
Is  the  courage  of  my  constituent,  an- 
other marine,  Paul  LeMay,  now  a  fore- 
man at  Montague  Machine  Co.,  Turners 
Falls.  Mass. 


It  is  with  pride  that  I  point  to  the  in- 
dividual bravery  of  each  of  these  fine 
marines,  at  a  time  of  great  peril  to  their 
country,  and  I  respectfully  enter  their 
story  in  the  Record: 

Memorixs  of  Iwo^Jima 

A  pall  of  smoke  drifted  slowly  off  the  bar- 
ren, and  shell-pitted  land.  The  cold  filtered 
sunlight  of  dawn  Illuminated  slick,  black 
beaches  while  a  light  breeze  stirred  tattered 
fronds  of  the  few  remaining  trees. 

The  day — February  19,  1945.  The  Island — 
Iwo  Jima.  Time:  0530  hours — 3  hours,  33 
ininutes  to  Invasion. 

In  amphibious  landing  craft  offshore,  U.S. 
Marines  of  the  4th  and  5th  Divisions  hud- 
dled, waiting  for  a  massive  bombardment  to 
cover  their  Invasion. 

Among  them  were  Marines  Stanton  Pappas 
I"  Charlemont  and  Paul  LeMay  of  Tvirners 
Falls. 

For  3  days  and  nights  In  the  heaviest  pre- 
'.mding  bombardment  of  history,  6  battle- 
ships, 5  cruisers,  10  destroyers,  and  12  air- 
craft carriers  had  thrown  everything  they 
iiad  at  24,000  Japanese  troops,  sworn  to  de- 
fend the  Island  to  the  last  man. 

Iwo  Jima — The  first  blow  at  Imperial  Japan 
itself.  A  volcanic  64  square  miles  of  black 
rock. 

To  take  It  5.895  Marines  died;  another  16,- 
161  were  wounded  in  25  days  of  the  bloodiest 
fighting  In  history.  The  Japanese  casualties: 
19.000  dead,  1,000  prisoners  and  more  than 
4,000  presumed  buried  alive  in  shattered 
caves  and  tuunels. 

The  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima  was  strategic. 
Otlier  small  Islands  had  been  bypassed,  their 
military  value  slight,  Iwo  was  different.  Iwo 
had  two  airfields  and  was  a  scant  660  miles 
:rom  Tokyo. 

Stan  Pappas,  now  the  manager  of  a  Charle- 
mont restaiu-ant,  hit  the  beaches  with  the 
lirst  waves  of  assault  craft  at  9:02  ajn. 

In  another  leading  vessel  was  Paul  LeMay, 
now  a  foreman  at  Montague  Machine  Co., 
Turners  Falls. 

Pappas,  who  lied  about  his  age  to  Join  and 
at  17  was  probably  the  youngest  Marine  on 
Iwo  Jima,  gripped  his  automatic  rifle  and 
leaped  ashore.  The  LST  beached  as  bullets 
whistling  around. 

"The  one  thing  that  comes  to  mind,  think- 
ing back  on  that  ride  toward  shore,"  Pap- 
pas said  the  other  day,  "was  the  sight  of  the 
battleship  Tennessee  standing  off  not  500 
jards  from  Mount  Sm-ibachl  and  pounding 
it  with  everything  while  naval  aircraft  flew 
the  shore  dropping  napalm." 

The  Marines  made  a  three-pronged  attack 
on  the  eastern  beaches.  To  the  left,  Surl- 
bachl  rose  550  feet  into  the  sky  and  In  front 
were  ridges  of  soft  sand  to  the  plateau  be- 
yond. 

LeMay,  one  of  a  tank  crew,  remembers  his 
heavy  vehicles  bogging  down  in  the  black 
sand,  Its  tracks  spinning.  "What  a  monaent," 
LeMay  recalls.  "I  got  out  of  the  tank  and 
remember  the  sickening  feeling  of  stepping 
on  the  bodies  of  dead  Marines.  The  tank 
kept  leaping  into  the  air  with  explosions  all 
around." 

The  advantage  was  the  enemy's.  Secure  in 
trenches  and  fanatical  in  resolve,  the  Japa- 
nese forced  the  marines  to  pay  for  every  foot 
of  ground.  The  final  count,  after  25  days, 
showed  one  marine  died  for  every  acre  taken 
on  Iwo  Jima. 

With  casualties  mounting,  Adm.  Chester  W. 
Nimitz  ordered  elements  of  the  3d  Division 
ashore  Just  after  noon. 

With  Increasing  fuij,  three  U.S.  divisions 
stormed  the  soft  ridges  and  hit  fortifications. 
Men  charged  blockhouses  with  grenades,  ran 
in  and  emerged  with  bloodstained  bayonets. 
The  Japanese  counterattacked  along  most  of 
the  front,  in  many  cases  hurling  themselves 
bodily  on  U.S.  marines  and  tumbling  about 
in  hand-to-hand  combat. 


Pappas  and  LeMay  remember  clearly  their 
first  night  on  the  island.  Pappas  was  In  a 
hole  near  Mount  S\irlbachl  and  LeM&y  still 
In  his  tank  on  the  beach.  Neither  of  them 
got  any  sleep.  Pappas  said  the  Japanese  fired 
aU  night  at  UJS.  positions  and  lobbed  shells 
onto  the  beach  where  equipment  was  unload- 
ing. 

LeMay  said  "the  whole  world  seemed  to 
shake"  when  a  Japanese  shell  hit  an  ammuni- 
tion dump  near  his  tank. 

So  It  went  for  more  than  3  weeks. 
Riflemen  would  clear  the  ground,  followed 
by  demolition  teams  with  high  explosives  to 
seal  caves  or  drive  out  the  Japanese  with 
flamethrowers.  Before  the  end  of  the  first 
week,  one  airfield  had  been  taken  and  soon, 
even  while  fighting  raged  through  the  Island, 
crippled  B-29's  were  landing. 

The  gallant  marines  of  Iwo  are  honored  at 
a  memorial  In  Washington.  D.C.,  where  the 
U.S.  flag  flies  24  hours  by  Presidential  proc- 
lamation. 

Of  the  fighting  marines,  crusted  with  dirt, 
many  of  them  weeping  at  the  carnage.  Fleet 
Admiral  Nimitz  said:  "Uncommon  valor  was 
a  common  virtue." 


General  Services  Administration  Con- 
tract Procurement  Helps  Small  Busi- 
ness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 

Monday,  March  1, 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  many  occasions  during  recent  years, 
the  Congress  has  reaflBrmed  Its  declared 
policy  that  small  business  concerns 
should  receive  a  fair  proportion  of  Gov- 
ernment purchases. 

In  this  connection,  it  was  especially 
heartening  to  receive  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr.,  Acting  Adminis- 
trator, General  Services  Administration, 
advising  that  almost  60  percent  of  that 
Agency's  purchases  are  now  being  sup- 
plied by  small  business  concerns.  Two 
years  ago  small  business  was  supplying 
but  40  percent  of  this  volume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  Administrator  Knott's 
letter  in  the  Api>endix  of  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

General  Services  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  IS,  1965. 
Hon.  Joe  L.  Evins, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  SttuxH 
Business,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

DE.Mt  Ma.  Chairman:  Last  August  we  re- 
ported to  you  that  In  fiscal  year  1964,  the 
General  Services  Administration  placed  53.2 
percent  of  the  dollar  volume  of  Its  total 
prime  contracts,  or  $451.4  million,  with  small 
business  firms.  This  was  an  Increase  of  12.7 
percent  above  the  fiscal  year  1963  figure  of 
40.5  percent. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year  GSA  has 
continued  its  efforts  to  Implement  more  ef- 
fectively the  administration's  policy  that  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  total  purchases  and 
contracts  for  property  and  services  for  the 
Government  be  placed  with  small  business 
concerns.  I  am  pleased  to  Inform  you  that 
as  a  result  of  our  efforts,  during  the  first  half 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  GSA  has  further 


Increased,  to  57.7  percent,  the  dollar  volume 
of  its  total  prime  oontracts,  or  $207.4  mil- 
lion, with  small  business  firms. 

You  may  be  assured  that  our  efforts  in 
behalf  of  small  bxislneas  concerns  will 
continue. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr., 

Acting  Administrator. 


British  Doctor:  Why  1  Refused 

,     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF  califoknia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES'^ 

Monday,  March  1. 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  House  will  be  con- 
sidering medical  care  bills  very  shortly. 
I  think  the  testimony  of  a  doctor  from 
England  is  worthy  of  consideration,  wi-o 
statement  follows: 

British  Doctor:  Wht  I  REmsEO 

(Britain's  doctors  are  generally  dissatisfied 
with  their  conditions  and  pay  under  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service.  Here  are  the  views  of 
a  54-year-old.  well-respected  general  prac- 
titioner, who,  after  30  years  in  practice  In 
Britain,  has  decided  to  emigrate.  For  'ptxy- 
fesslonal  reasons  he  cannot  be  named.) 

I  am  saying  farewell  to  Britain  In  a  mood 
of  sadness  and  irritation. 

Like  many  doctors  today,  I  am  leaving  the 
National  Health  Service  to  practice  my  craft 
In  another  coiintry. 

But  before  I  go  I  should  like  to  tell  what 
is  happening  to  the  family  doctor  and  why  he 
is  one  of  a  vanishing  breed. 

In  the  country  I  am  going  to  I  shall  re- 
ceive an  Income  adequate  at  least  to  save  me 
from  constant  worry. 

I  shall  have  enough  time  to  give  to  my  pa- 
tients' problems;  time  to  read  and  keep  up 
with  medical  Imowledge;  even  a  little  time, 
perhaps,  to  give  some  thought  to  my  per- 
sonal life. 

I  shall  be  able  to  treat  my  patients  as  I 
think  best  for  them  and  not  according  to 
the  wishes  of  &  so-called  Ministry  of  Health 
staffed  by  nonmedical  bureaucrats  and  actu- 
ated by  political  Interest  and  pressure  from 
the  Treasury. 

In  no  country  In  the  wcM-ld  has  the  stand- 
ard of  medical  practice  been  as  high  as  In 
Britain.  Tet  her  doct<»^  are  the  worst  paid 
of  any  In  the  world. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  life  Is  like  for  a 
general  practitioner  under  the  National 
Health  Service. 

I  have  a  one-man  practice  of  3.000  people, 
which  I  started  from  notlilng  30  years  ago. 
My  working  d^  starts  at  8:30  a.m.  and  fin- 
ishes, if  I  am  lucky,  at  9  p.m. 

I  do  2  hours  In  surgery  morning  and  eve- 
ning, and  the  rest  of  the  day,  almost  without 
a  break,  is  spent  In  making  visits.  I  work 
between  60  and  70  hours  a  week. 

On  average,  I  am  called  out  from  my  bed 
2  nights  a  week.  I  am  required  by  my  con- 
tract, under  pain  of  heavy  penalties,  to  be 
available  to  each  of  these  3.000  patients  24 
hours  a  day  for  365  days  a  year. 

Many  of  the  cases  I  am  called  to  are  trivial. 
But  many  are  matters  of  life  or  death.  I 
cannot  afford  to  make  mistakes. 

Any  patient  can  make  a  complaint  about 
me  to  the  local  executive  council,  "niere 
were  something  like  600  such  complaints 
against  doctors  last  year,  the  vast  bulk  of 
them  utterly  trivial. 
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But  I  have  no  redress  against  a  partleiit  who 
offends  me  (x-  wastes  my  time. 

For  this  work,  and  tor  the  heavy  nsponsl- 
bility  It  entails,  I  am  paid  at  a  basic  scale — 
the  prtce  of  a  packet  of  cigarettes  for  each 
person  on  my  list. 

Can  you  get  a  plumber  to  fix  a  leaking  tap. 
Just  once,  for  that  price? 

I  have  not  been  able  to  afford  a  -proper 
holiday  for  3  years.  First  I  must  find  a  loc- 
um— no  easy  task.  Then  I  must  pay  Mrn 
30  guineas  a  week,  keep  him,  and  provide 
him  with  a  car.  If  he  makes  a  mistake  In 
diagnosis  or  treatment  during  my  absence, 
I  am  responsible. 

Since  the  start  of  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice I  have  had  16  years  of  desperate  finan- 
cial Insecurity.  My  eldest  son  wanted  to  be- 
come a  doctor,  like  his  father  and  grand- 
father before  him.  I  could  not  afford  to  keep 
him  for  7  years,  and  he  did  not  win  a  scholar- 
ship. 

Do  you  wonder  that  I  smile  to  myself  when 
people  who  work  from  9  to  5:30  6  days  a 
week  complain  of  being  tired  and  overworked 
and  ask  me  for  a  certificate  for  a  week  or 
two  off? 
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And  how  do  you  think  I  feel  as  I  sign 
passport  forms  for  people  bound  for  holidays 
in  Majorca.  Capri,  and  other  piaces?  There'll 
be  no  holiday  for  me  this  summer.  Instead, 
with  my  wife  and  our  two  younger  children, 
1  shall  be  on  my  way  to  New  Zealand — and 
a  new  life — at  the  age  of  64  to  practice  medi- 
cine as  it  was  meant  to  be  practiced  with 
time  to  examine  my  patients,  to  give  them 
my  best,  and  to  be  paid  what  that  beet  Is 
worth. 


Growers  Cheer  Blast  of  U.S.  Tobacco 
Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF   GEOKGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  1.  1965 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  REroRD,  I  Include  two  articles  from 
the  Quitman  Free  Press.  Quitman,  Ga.. 
dated  February  25,  1965.  These  articles 
were  written  by  Mr.  Royal  Daniel,  Jr.. 
who  is  a  well  known  and  widely  read 
Georgia  editor. 

My  friend.  Royal  Daniel,  has  so  well 
captured  the  feeling  of  those  who  at- 
tended the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Tobacco  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  at  Moultrie, 
Ga.,  on  February  18,  1965.  that  I  believe 
all  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
tobacco  problem  will  find  his  two  follow- 
ing reports  to  be  most  informative: 

Growers  Cheeti  Blast  of  U.S.  Tob.\cco  Plan 

Ons  TtjRNEK.  Mr.  Pinlayson  Given  Ova- 
tion AT  He\rinc 

(By  Royal  Daniel.  Jr.) 

"We  ask-you  gentlemen  to  consider  here 
the  rights  Of  a  minority  under  the  democrat- 
ic system."  Otis  G.  Turner  told  a  congres- 
■lonal  subcommittee  during  a  tobacco  hear- 
ing last  week  In  Moultrie. 

"We  have  no  other  recourse.  We  know 
we  can  be  outvoted  because  we  are  a  mi- 
nority. We  ask  you  not  to  deny  us  the 
right,  under  the  American  free  enterprise 
system,  to  grow  tobacco^or  which  we  know 
there  is  a  commercial  market." 

Mr.  Turner  is  chairman  of  the  Georgia 
Agricultural    Commodity    Commission    for 


Tbbaoco.  His  testimony  before  the  Tobacco 
8ubc(»nmittee  of  the  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
greeted  with  outbursts  of  applause,  cheers 
and  "Amens"  from  the  thousand  tobacco 
growers  assembled  in  the  Moultrie  Junior 
High  School  gymnasium. 

The  Moultrie  meeting  was  one  of  three 
scheduled  field  hearings  by  the  committee 
to  hear  testimony  on  the  Issue  of  new  legis- 
lation for  poundage-acreage  control  of  tobac- 
co production.  Two  bills  have  been  proposed 
for  passage  In  Congress  this  year. 

Hearings  were  held  In  Raleigh,  N.C..  on 
February  16;  Florence,  S.C.,  on  February  17 
and  Moultrie.  Ga..  on  February  18. 

More  than  a  dozen  Congressmen  were  pres- 
ent for  the  Raleigh  hearings.  The  number 
dwindled  In  South  Carolina  ending  with  a 
committee  of  five  for  the  Georgia-Florida 
teEtlmony. 

Representative  Watkins  M.  Abbitt,  Etemo- 
crat.  of  Virginia,  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, presided.  Maston  O'Neal,  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  al- 
though not  a  member  of  the  committee,  in- 
troduced his  fellow  Representatives.  Others 
of  the  committee  who  heard  testimony  were 
Prentiss  Walker,  Republictn,  of  Mississippi, 
John  McMillan.  Democrat;  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  WiLLUM  Matthews,  Democrat  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  Ed  Finlayson.  president  of  the  Florida 
Farm  Bureau,  was  the  first  Georgia-Florida 
grower  of  type  14  to  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee. He  told  the  Congressmen  that  new 
legislation  would  In  effect  put  type  14  grow- 
ers in  a  straltjacket  of  restriction.  His  re- 
marks were  greeted  with  cheers  and  applause 
from  the  audience  many  of  whom  had  driven 
up  to  the  meeting  from  Florida  tobacco- 
growing  counties. 

Homer  S.  Durden.  Jr..  ettorney  for  the 
Georgia  Commodity  CommlsElon  for  Tobacco, 
testified  before  the  congressional  committee 
that  there  was  no  need  for  additional  leg- 
islation. Reading  portions  of  the  USDA 
Agrlculttiral  Marketing  Aet.  Mr.  Durden 
stated  that  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
wanted  to  change  tobacco  marketing  control 
to  a  poundage  basis  the  existing  legislation 
already  gave  him  permission  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Turner  told  the  Congressmen  that  the 
proposed  legislation  was  written  for  one  rea- 
son and  that  "It  is  designed  to  kill  the  appeal 
of  our  court  case  that  is  now  pending  before 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Atlanta." 

Mr.  Horace  Godfrey,  Director  of  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  pro- 
grams, began  the  hearing  with  a  40-mlnute 
explanation  of  the  tobacco  program  complete 
with  slides.  Explaining  the  surplus  in  sta- 
bUization  and  the  state  of  tSae  foreign  mar- 
kets. Mr.  Godfrey  stressed  a  need  for  change 
in  control  of  surplus  procedures. 

Mr.  Godfrey  was  followed  to  the  stand  by 
L.  T.  Weeks,  general  manager.  Flue  Cured 
Tobacco  Cooperative  Stablllration  Corp.  of 
Raleigh  and  by  Malcolm  B.  Seawell.  executive 
secretary  of  Leaf  Tobacco  Exporters  Associa- 
tion. All  of  the  North  Carolina  visitors  had 
prepared  and  mimeographed  statements 
which  they  made  available  to  the  press. 

During  the  morning  nine  persons  testified 
before  the  barbecue  served  at  the  noon  recess 
by  the  Colquitt  County  Cluimber  of  Com- 
merce. 

At  the  afternoon  hearing,  28  persons  were 
heard  by  the  committee. 

Fred  Volght  of  Ware  County  told  the  com- 
mittee :  "The  word  'acreage'  has  no  meaning 
in  a  poundage  control  program.  Let's  drop 
the  word  and  use  poundage  control  only 
after  type  14  has  been  given  a  fair  appraisal 
with  supply  and  demand." 

Dave  Calloway,  of  Tattnall  County,  asked 
that  every  grower  be  cut  In  1965  according  to 
the  amount  that  he  has  contributed  to  the 
Government  loan  program. 


The  same  thought  had  been  voiced  the  day 
before  In  the  Florence,  S.C,  hearing  by  Frank 
Williamson,  chairman  of  the  tobacco  com- 
mittee of  the  South  Carolina  Farm  Bureau: 
"those  responsible  for  the  unfavorable  posi- 
tion tobacco  Is  In  should  bear  the  burden." 

Representative  McMillan,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, expressed  the  opinion  during  the  noon 
recess  that  South  Carolina  farmers  were  also 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  acreage -pound- 
age legislation. 

Harold  Brown,  Colquitt  County  farm 
agent  read  a  statement  opposing  the  change 
In  legislative  control  of  the  tobacco  market- 
ing program  signed  by  Representatives  David 
Newton  and  Dorsey  Matthews  of  Colquitt 
County  who  were  detained  in  Atlanta  by 
roUcall  votes  of  the  legislature. 

Ford  SpUiks.  State  senator  from  the  Ninth 
Georgia  District,  read  a  statement  backing 
Georgia  tobacco  growers,  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  Georgia  Senate  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee. 

During  the  testimony  of  John  Palmer,  who 
spoke  for  the  Tobacco  Associates  on  the  for- 
eign markets,  several  Georgia  growers  were 
overheard  to  say.  "What's  aU  that  got  to  do 
with  Georgia  tobacco.  We  can  sell  aU  the 
type  14  we  can  grow.  Our  quality  is  what 
they  want.  That  fellow  should  go  teU  all 
that  to  those  North  Carolina  growers." 

C.  C.  Ramsey,  Herman  Odom  and  Willie 
McKinnon,  members  of  the  Georgia  Com- 
modity Commission  for  Tobacco  were  pres- 
ent among  the  witnesses.  R.  Q.  Daniels  of 
Metter  was  one  of  the  farmer-grower  pro- 
testors to  the  legislation. 

William  Lanier,  president  of  the  Georgia 
Farm  Bureau  addressed  the  committee  filing 
his  previous  statement  made  in  Washington 
last  week  at  hearings  on  the  feaslbUity  of 
poimdage  legislation.  Since  the  Washing- 
ton hearings  Mr.  Lanier  was  elected  Georgia 
director  of  the  Stabilization  Corporation 
taking  Mr.  William  Langdale's  place  on  the 
board. 

Among  others  to  be  heard  were  Dalton 
Law,  of  Tift  County;  R.  R.  Baker,  of  Col- 
quitt County,  and  Mr.  James  S.  Wershaw  of 
Alachua,  Fla. 

The  dramatic  feature  of  the  hearing  was 
the  ovation  given  to  Otis  Turner,  of  Coo- 
lldge.  and  Ed  Finlayson.  of  Greenville.  Fla 


Leaf  Hbarino — "Blood  on  the  Rut,"  but  No 
Casualties 
(By  Royal  Daniel,  Jr.) 
A  field  hearing  on  tobacco  by  a  congres- 
sional  subcommittee   was   held   in  MoiUtrle 
last    week    and    it    proved    a    field    day    for 
Georgia-Florida  tobacco  growers  to  register 
their  emphatic  opposition  to  any  new  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  combination  of  acreage 
and  poundage  in  determining  tobacco  quotas. 
There  were  more  than  1.000  present  in  our 
estimation.    Horace  Godfrey,  of  the  U.S.  Ai^l- 
culture    Department,    figured    about    1.500 
The   Moultrie  Chamber  of  Commerce  pro- 
vided a  barbecue  luncheon  which  was  served 
to  895  persons,  and  by  no  means  all  remained 
to  eat.    They  came  from  all  sections  of  "VDuth 
Georgia  and  north  Florida  and  even  a  few 
from  Alabama. 

Too  bad  Secretary  Freeman  was  unable  to 
be  present— he  has  visited  south  Georgia  sev- 
eral times — for  it  was  a  good  show  and  a 
revealing  show. 

When  Congressman  Watkins  M.  AsBrrr,  of 
Virginia,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  put  his 
show  on  the  road  he  started  with  12  fellow 
ReprescntaUves  In  the  cast.  They  played 
performances  In  Raleigh.  N.C..  and  Florence, 
S.C.  and  the  cast  had  shrunk  from  12  to  4 
when  the  third  and  last  performance  of  the 
tour  was  given  In  Moultrie. 

It  was  sort  of  like  the  old-time  road  opera 
companies  which  came  South.  The  farther 
South  they  got  the  fewer  oboes  and  bassoons 
were  left  In  the  orchestra  and  the  blt-singcrs 
were  doubling  in  brass. 
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Mr.  ABBrrr.  who  presides  with  dignity  and 
grace  and  fiashes  oi  good  humor,  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  audience  as  mxich  as  the  audience 
enjoyed  the  proceedings.  He  was  ably  as- 
sisted by  our  new  Congressman  from  the 
Second  District.  Maston  O'Nkal,  of  Bain- 
bridge,  who  was  master  of  ceremonies  on 
the  home  grounds  and  among  familiar  peo- 
ple. Mr.  O'Neal,  a  freshman  in  Washington. 
is  a  veteran  of  23  years  in  Georgia  as  solicitor 
general  of  the  old  Albany  Judicial  district. 
He  has  the  stance  of  a  Congressman  and  the 
approach  of  a  Congressman. 

The  first  act  of  the  show  was  expository 
and  the  stage  was  held  for  40  minutes  by 
Mr.  Godfrey,  of  USDA.  He  explained  clearly 
Just  what  the  new  legislation  contained  and 
why  it  was  there.  He  pitched  the  book  well 
for  Secretary  Freeman  and  Mr.  Murphy.  He 
was  assisted  by  Madison  Avenue  accessories — 
an  illuminated  slide  sheet  presentation,  mo- 
bile microphone  around  his  neck  and  a  fine- 
tailored  Italian  sUk  suit  which  shlnmiered. 

Mr.  Godfrey  Impressed  us  as  being  a  few 
years  older  than  he  looks.  He  seemed  to 
sense  this  himself,  because  a  couple  of  times 
he  mentioned  his  long  years  of  service  in 
agriculture — 31  to  be  exact.  Only  once  did 
he  Jolt  our  credulity  and  that  was  when  he 
made  a  sudden  reference  to  "us  old  tobacco 
farmers."  Some  of  the  1.000  s\in-bumed. 
weather-beaten  dirt  farmers  also  chuckled, 
BO  it  was  not  lost. 

Mr.  Godfrey's  theme,  of  course,  was  that 
with  new  legislation,  poundage,  as  well  as 
acreage;  less  fertilizer,  perhaps;  lowered  costs 
of  production,  higher  quality  in  home  and 
foreign  markets  would  result. 

After  the  expository  act,  came  the  action. 
Mr.  Ed  Finlayson.  president  of  the  Florida 
Farm  Bureau,  took  the  stand.  In  gentle 
voice  and  with  great  dignity  he  said:  "A 
poundage  quota  is  based  on  the  assumption 
the  way  to  Improve  quality  is  to  cut  yields. 
This  is  not  true." 

"We  In  Georgia  and  Florida."  he  continued, 
"have  been  producing  the  type  of  tobacco 
they  want  and  I  dont  think  we  shoxUd  be 
held  in  a  straltjacket." 

A  heretofore  quiet  audience  burst  Into 
cheers  and  applause. 

Now  it  was  time  for  the  man  in  the  heavy 
role  to  take  the  stage.  You  could  have  heard 
a  pin  drop  when  Otis  G.  Turner,  chairman 
of  the  Georgia  Commodity  Commission  for 
Tobacco,  stepped  forward. 

The  USDA  wing  of  the  audience  regarded 
him  as  the  villain  in  the  play.  He  turned 
out  to  be  the  hero.  Farmers  cheered,  ap- 
plauded, and  hollered  as  he  drove  home  some 
of  his  points. 

In  temperate  language  and  the  softest  of; 
voice,  Mr.  Turner  took  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion apart  right  on  top  of  the  table. 

In  the  first  place,  he  said,  no  new  legisla- 
tion was  needed  because  Secretary  Freeman 
under  the  present  law  had  full  authority  to 
switch  from  acreage  to  pounds  or  a  combina- 
tion of  both,  as  he  so  desired  and  so  ordered. 
The  Commodity  Commission's  attorney. 
Homer  S.  Durden.  Jr..  confirmed  this  in  his 
testimony. 

In  the  lawsuit  brought  against  Secretary 
Freeman  by  Georgia  growers  it  was  con- 
tended Mr.  Freeman  under  the  present  law 
could  establish  a  quota  for  type  14  tobacco, 
because  Congress  wrote  that  the  Secretary 
should  treat  tobacco — not  just  as  tobacco  In 
a  lump  sum — but  as  "kinds  of  tobacco." 

A  Federal  Judge  In  Brunswick  nearly 
5  months  ago  agreed  vrtth  the  plaintiffs  and 
issued  an  injunction  against  Mr.  Freeman's 
cuts  on  quotas.  The  case  was  appealed  and 
still  rests  in  the  coiuis  in  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Turner  leaned  forward  in  the  witness 
chair  at  Moultrie  and  gently  said,  in  con- 
versational tone : 

"We  are  opposed  to  this  plan  and  I  ques- 
tion the  intenUon  of  the  bill  and  I  question 
the  intentions  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill. 

"It  is  all  designed  to  kill  our  lawsuit  now 


pending  in  the  courts  for  4^  mnnO»f  where 
comparable  cases  have  been  deckled  In 
SO  days." 

Mr.  Turner  asked  for  consideration  of 
a  minority  (type  14)  and  the  right  to  con- 
tinue under  the  free  enterprise  system  In 
raising  tobacco  for  markets  which  take  prac- 
tically aU  of  it  and  customers  who  prefer  it. 

Mr.  Turner  left  the  stand  amid  cheers,  yells 
and  applause. 

The  cats  were  all  out  of  the  bags. 

Maston  O'Neal  reminded  everyone  bar- 
becue was  waiting  in  the  football  stadium. 


A  Plug  From  the  WhUe  House 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  1. 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  George  Dixon  In  regard  to  the  f^lrn 
"The  Greatest  Story  Ever  Told",  never- 
theless I  think  he  has  done  a  great  serv- 
ice for  the  American  people  In  calling 
attention  to  what  is  transpiring  in  the 
White  Hoiise  In  the  way  of  using  White 
House  personalities  ballyhooing  films 
whether  they  are  good  or  bad.  His  col- 
umn, which  appeared  in  Saturday's  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post,  follows: 
Washington  Scene  :  A  Plxic  Psom  the  Whtte 
House 
(By  George  Dlxon) 

A  fantastic  pandora's  box  of  press  agentry 
and  advertising  was  opened  at  the  White 
House  the  other  day.  The  lid  was  ripped  off 
when  this  official  announcement  was  posted 
in  the  pressroom,  a  whoop  and  shove  from 
President  Johnson's  sanctum: 

"The  White  House  says  Lynda  Johnson 
will  pose  in  the  White  House  library  at  3:45 
pjn.  today  with  Charlton  Hestcm  In  connec- 
tion with  the  movie,  'The  Greatest  Story  Ever 
Told.'  " 

"The  Greatest  Story  Ever  Told"  has  been 
widely  acclaimed  as  "The  Dullest  Movie  Ever 
Made."  But  think  of  the  precedent  it  has 
helped  set  for  exploiting  the  First  Family 
in  commercials. 

If  the  President's  eldest  daughter  can  be 
used  to  plug  the  most  tedious  film  of  all  time, 
why  can't  the  rest  of  the  Johnson  family, 
and  all  the  other  White  House  familiars,  be 
drafted  for  ballyhoo  purposes? 

There  are  wondw^ul  possibilities. 

The  President's  youngest  daughter,  Luci, 
has  as  much  right  to  be  tapped  for  commer- 
cials at  Lynda.  Luci.  a  devotee  of  the 
dance  in  its  more  energetic  forms,  might 
pose  in  the  White  House  grand  ballroom  with 
Elvis  Presley  for  an  advertisement  in  which 
she  Is  exclaiming: 

"Look,  Mom.  since  I  plugrged  up  my  bead 
with  rock  'n'  roll  I  have  20  percent  fewer 
cavities." 

Let  us  pass,  for  the  moment,  suggestions 
as  to  how  Lady  Bird  Johnson  and  the  Pres- 
ident himself  might  be  exploited  for  press 
agentry.  We  will  consider  first  how  some  of 
the  lesser  denizens  of  the  Executive  Mansion 
could  lend  themselves  to  the  more  lurid  forms 
of  advertising. 

White  House  Press  Secretary  George  Reedy 
Is  a  natxiral  for  several  of  the  better  known 
commercials.  Reedy,  who  is  being  driven 
nuts  by  the  way  presidential  assistant  Jack 
Valenti  horns  in  on  his  press  relations,  might 
be  shown  looking  past  Valenti,  saying:  "Leave 
the  driving  to  us." 


Or  Beedy  might  be  saying:  "For  fast, 
last,  fast  relief  from  Valenti  take  a  mixture 
of  ingredients." 

mm,  the  White  House  beagle,  should  t)e 
a  ballyhoo  artist's  dream.  Think  of  his  com- 
mercial appeal  if  he  posed  beside  a  congres- 
sional pork  barrel,  barking  happily:  "it 
makes  its  own  gravy." 

There  are  many  commercials  made  to  order 
for  another  presidential  assistant.  EOs  name 
is  Lee  White.  What  could  be  whiter  than 
White  on  a  white  charger  in  white  armor 
galloping  past  soUed  lobbyists,  who  chant 
after  him:  "Stronger  than  dirt." 

Larry  O'Brien,  the  President's  liaison  man 
with  Congress,  is  talking  about  quitting. 
L.B.J,  might  prevail  upon  O'Brien  to  stay  if 
he  kept  blacking  ;he  contact  man's  eye  until 
he  whimpered:  "I'd  rather  fight  than  switch." 

The  shapely  yotmg  ladles  in  Reedy's  office 
could  do  a  tremendous  Job  of  soft  selling  by 
posing  for  Consensus  Garters :  "They  hold  up 
the  economy."  And  McGeorge  Bundy.  the 
President's  Special  Assistant  for  National  Se- 
curity, could  do  a  yeoman  Job  of  scaring  off 
subversives.  By  George  McBundy.  as  the 
Security  Chief  Is  better  known  among  secure 
people,  would  reduce  security  risks  to  quiver- 
ing wrecks  by  advertising  that  he  has  a  tiger 
in  his  tank. 

Bill  Moyere.  who  seems  to  be  top  man  now 
among  presidential  assistants,  could  be  fea- 
tured in  an  ad  In  which  he  Is  saying  with 
customary  humility:  "See  the  difference 
quality  makes." 

The  way  Presidential  Appointments  Secre- 
tary Marvin  Watson  sometimes  holds  his  arms 
stiffly  away  from  his  sides  suggests  a  oom- 
merclal  in  which  he  Is  asking:  "AU  right, 
who's  the  wise  guy  that  put  the  cement  In 
my  deodorant?" 

Now  to  get  back  to  the  White  House's  two 
principal  occupants: 

The  First  Lady  might  pose  for  a  great  think 
and  walk  society  commercial  In  Thinking 
Shoes,  and  the  President  might  grace  a  travel 
ad  In  which  he  is  exhorting  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent: "Go  now,  pay  later." 


"It  Was  a  Rongh  Battle,  bat  He  Was 
Fightiiig  It  Weir— Mel  LaBrode,  Vet- 
eran Newspap«inaB  and  War  Hero 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or   ICASSACRTTSms 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  the  city  of  New  Bedford. 
Mass.,  was  saddened  by  the  death  of  a 
kind,  conscientious,  and  thoroughly  ded- 
icated newspaperman.  Melvin  P.  La- 
Brode. 

His  devotion  to  his  country,  his  pro- 
fessional energy  and  integrity,  and  his 
loyal  service  to  his  friends,  particularly 
the  American  war  veteran,  as  well  as  his 
personal  courage  in  the  face  of  many 
hardships  and  illness,  could  serve  as  in- 
spiring models  to  any  man. 

The  respect  he  earned  from  his  fellow 
citizens  was  well  symbolized,  I  think,  by 
the  fact  that  the  city  council  called  a 
special  session  to  pay  its  respects  imme- 
diately upon  news  of  his  passing. 

"Mel"  earned  many  tributes  during 
his  47  years,  Including  a  Bronze  Star  and 
three  battle  stars  as  an  officer  in  a  tank- 
destroyer   battalion   in   Europe   during 
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-  World  War  n.  He  would  have  been 
much  too  modest  to  have  ever  recounted 
his  own  achievements  and  honors,  but 
they  certainly  deserve  om-  recognition 
and  gratitude  In  this  historic  Chamber. 
where  as  a  nation  we  work  and  struggle, 
seldom  with  the  same  degree  of  success, 
to  attain  the  standards  and  Ideals  he 
served  so  well  as  an  individual  journalist, 
soldier,  and  member  of  his  community. 
I,  therefore,  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Standard-Times, 
the  newspaper  for  which  he  had  worked 
since  1937: 

Melvin  F.  LaBrode,  47,  Veteran  Reporter, 
Dies 

Melvin  F.  LaBrode,  47,  a  veteran  Standard- 
Times  staff  writer,  died  today.  February  24, 
at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  virhere  was  admitted 
Monday  night.  He  was  the  husband  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Juliette  (Chlcolne)  LaBrode  and  a 
resident  of  98  Nye  Street. 

A  native  of  New  Bedford  and  a  lifelong 
resident  here,  "Mel"  Joined  the  Standard- 
Times  staff  in  March  1937  and  served  on  every 
beat  during  his  long  newspaper  career.  He 
was  a  familiar  figure  at  city  council  and 
school  conunittee  meetings  and  was  honored 
on  several  occasions  by  veterans  organiza- 
tions for  his  work  in  behalf  of  veterans.  He 
wrote  the  "Veterans  Affairs"  column,  a  fea- 
ture of  the  Sunday  Standard -Times. 

A  graduate  of  New  Bedford  High  School,  he 
enlisted  in  the  101st  Field  Artillery,  1st  How- 
itzer Battalion,  National  Guard,  in  1936  and 
was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  short- 
ly after  the  unit  was  inducted  into  Federal 
service  in  1941.  He  served  3  years  in  Europe 
with  the  882d  Tank  Destroyer  Battalion  dur- 
ing World  War  11,  earning  the  Bronze  Star 
and  two  battle  stars.  He  was  promoted  to 
major  before  being  discharged. 

UNDERGOES    OPERATION 

In  the  fall  of  1962,  "Mel."  after  months  of 
hoarseness,  went  into  Temple  University  Hos- 
pital in  Philadelphia  where  it  was  discovered 
he  had  cancer.    His  larynx  was  removed. 

He  remained  cheerful  during  his  hospitali- 
zation, writing  letters  to  working  cohorts 
and  his  many  friends.  Then,  in  the  spring, 
"Mel"  came  back  to  work  full  time.  For 
several  weeks,  he  worked  in  the  city  room 
turning  out  the  "Hats  Off"  column,  the  "50 
Years  Ago"  column,  the  "Veterans  Affairs" 
column,  and  stories  on  the  other  asslgrunents 
on  his  beat. 

In  April  1963,  "Mel"  was  given  what  was 
supposed  to  be  his  first  outside-the-offlce  as- 
signment since  his  return  to  work.  It  was  at 
Post  1 .  American  Legion  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  heart-warming  "welcome  back"  from  his 
many  friends  of  the  post. 

He  was  awarded  a  scroll  praising  him  for  his 
professional  accomplishments  and  his  "•  •  • 
boundless  effort  to  Inform  the  American  pub- 
lic of  the  welfare,  the  achievements,  and  the 
ideals  of  the  American  war  veteran." 

In  1951,  he  had  been  honored  by  the  Na- 
tional Department  of  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans for  his  efforts  to  "*  •  •  encourage  and 
aid  disabled  veterans  in  their  fight  to  re- 
establish themselves  as  useful  citizens." 

crrED    BY    VFW 

Private  A.  Poirler  Post,  VFW,  cited  him  In 
1953  for  his  efforts  to  preserve  valuable  State 
documents  in  the  archives  division  and  In 
1957,  the  Navy  RecriUting  Service  of  the  Ist 
Naval  District  paid  tribute  to  him  for  his 
"public -spirited  cooperation"  in  furthering 
public  relations  between  the  Navy  and  people 
of  the  community. 

Mel's  voice  disappeared  in  the  operating 
room  at  Temple  Hospital,  but  his  zest  for  life 
and  his  interest  In  what  was  going  on  arotind 
him  remained  his  trademark.  Most  of  his 
"conversations"  were  conducted  with  pencil 


and  copy  paper,  but  he  was  •going  to  school" 
In  Providence  learning  to  talk  again.  It  was 
8  rough  batUe,  but  he  was  flghUng  it  weU. 

He  was  a  communicant  of  St.  Anthony 
Church. 

Surviving  him  are  his  only  child,  a  daugh- 
ter. Christine  Ann;  his  father,  AJdei  LeBrode; 
three  brothers,  Aldei,  Jr.,  Myles  L..  and  John 
E.,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  AJphonse  Poumler, 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  Jegllnskl.  AJl  but  Myles,  who 
lives  in  Acushnet.  are  of  this  city. 


The  Republican  Ckallenge 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague.  Representative  John  V.  Lind- 
say, of  New  York,  recently  addressed  the 
Executive  Club  of  Chicago.  His  speech 
entitled  "The  Republican  Challenge"  was 
presented  on  January  22,  1965,  and  has 
received  such  widespread  praise  and 
favorable  comment  that  I  wish  to  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 
His  speech  follows : 

The  Republican  C3allenge 
(By  Representative  John  V.  Lindsay,  Repub- 
lican, Of  New  York,  before  the  Executives' 
Club  of  Chicago,  January  22,  1965) 
Republicans  have  a  Job  to  do  in  whatever 
capacity  we  may  find  ourselves,  in  reb\illding 
the  Republican  Party.     It  Is  a  problem  and 
a   challenge,   not   only   for  the   Republican 
Party,  but  for  the  country  as  well.     What 
strengthens  the  Republican  Party,  strength- 
ens the  two-party  system,  what  strengthens 
the  two-party  system,  strengthens  the  coun- 
try. 

I  am  optimistic  that  there  will  Ise  a  re- 
surgence of  Republican  posEiblllties  in^Jthe 
United  States  and  that  we  will  see  Republi- 
cans on  the  march,  regaining  seats  in  State 
legislatures,  in  the  Congress,  and  in  shorter 
time  than  most  now  think.  I  am  optimistic 
because  I  have  faith  in  the  commonsense 
of  the  American  people  and  faith  In  the  com- 
monsense of  the  enrolled  members  of  the 
Republican  Party  throughout  the  cotmtry. 
It  is  they  who  virill  have  to  make  the  choice 
as  to  the  direction  and  the  commitment  of 
the  GOP. 

As  I  see  it  there  are  three  points  that 
are  relevant  to  this  discussion.  The  first 
is  that  the  Republicans  mult  recapture  the 
center.  The  strength  of  the  Republcan  Party 
in  the  100  years  of  its  life  has  been  Its  repre- 
sentation of  the  great  center  core  of  America. 
It  is  for  this  reason  chiefly  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  put  Republican  Presidents 
in  the  White  House  more  often  than  Demo- 
cratic Presidents. 

The  second  point  is  the  importance  of  un- 
derstanding the  function  of  political  opposi- 
tion. This  point  is  particularly  pertinent  to 
the  party  and  to  the  country  beca\ise  the 
Republican  Party  is  more  of  a  minority  at 
this  moment  than  at  any  time  in  its  history, 
with  one  brief  exception. 

Point  3  Is  the  importance  of  understand- 
ing that  party  direction  and  growth  will 
only  come  through  Republican  candidates 
who  stand  for  election  in  primary  and  In 
general  elections  across  the  country. 

The  political  center  is  where  the  Republi- 
cans have  been  and  should  rtturn.  It  is  the 
Republican  Party  over  the  decades  that  has 
best  been  able  to  keep  the  center  balance 


between  public  and  private  uses,  that  has 
kept  Government  and  free  enterprise  In  tune 
with  each  other  rather  than  at  war  with  each 
other  and  has  best  imderstood  that  because 
the  free  enterprise  system  is  the  great  dy- 
namo of  America  and  the  strength  of  the 
Western  commimity.  It  carries  with  it  a  social 
obligation  which  has  to  be  discharged.  A 
Republican  philosophy  of  the  center  sees  the 
xxse  of  Government  to  provide  enough  order 
in  society  that  every  human  being  may  live 
in  dignity,  respect  law  and  receive  Justice, 
and  exploit  to  the  heavens  the  best  in  him- 
self. 

Americans  have  prospered,  helped  build 
and  led  the  free  system  around  the  globe. 
They  have  had  a  sense  of  fairness  about  it, 
because  we  Americans  are  pragmatlsts  and 
commonsense  people  more,  I  think,  than  any 
other  people  in  the  world.  Business  and 
labor,  employer  and  employee,  most  all  who 
work  in  and  share  the  benefits  of  the  free 
enterprise  system,  have  for  the  most  part  a 
sense  of  public  obligation  about  domestic 
and  International  affairs. 

Holding  the  center  also  means  that  the 
Republican  Party  must  be  open  to  all.  There 
must  be  a  welcome  mat  out  to  all;  and  it 
may  not  be  merely  a  passive  welcome;  but 
it  has  to  be  an  active  one.  Republicans  must 
search  out  those  who  have  left  and  mil- 
lions more  in  addition.  We  must  see  to  it 
that  our  Negro  citizens  come  back  to  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  that  scholars,  writers, 
teachers,  and  intellectuals  In  every  occupa- 
tion, find  a  political  home  here.  Neither 
businessman  nor  laborers,  professloiULl  man 
or  farmer,  should  ever  feel  a  sense  of  dis- 
comfort in  turning  to  Republican  candidates. 
It  must  be  an  open  society  this  Republican 
Party,  in  tune  with  the  last  third  of  the  20th 
century  and  ready  for  the  21st. 

In  a  country  as  large  as  ours,  as  diverse, 
with  as  many  different  interests  as  ours,  and 
with  a  unique  system  of  federated  States, 
there  must  be  room  in  both  of  the  two  great 
parties  for  different  shades  of  political  opin- 
ion. If  there  isn't,  we  will  no  longer  have 
a  two-party  system.  Without  siifflcient 
intraparty  flexibility,  a  big  countrywide  party 
will  break.  There  must  be  sufBclent  bend  In 
the  arc  that  embraces  the  party  In  order  to 
allow  for  and  respect  differences.  Otherwise 
there  will  be  a  splintering  into  many  parties 
which  means  the  possibility  of  government 
by  coalition,  which  our  system  is  not  geared 
for  and  the  probability  of  government  by 
minority,  instead  of  majority,  and,  lastly, 
the  certainty  of  sectionalism.  East  against 
West,  South  against  North.  I  prefer  to  see 
the  political  debate  take  place  within  each 
community  rather  than  between  communi- 
ties. I  prefer  also  the  countrywide  com- 
munication that  is  caused  by  countrjrwide 
parties. 

This  wide  umbrella  of  accommodation  and 
respect,  of  course,  means  at  the  same  time 
responsibility  and  the  Republican  Party  in 
history,  if  anything,  has  been  a  party  of 
responsibility,  of  reform,  of  good  govern- 
ment, of  sound  administration.  Responsi- 
bility means  also  the  rejection  of  extremes 
of  the  right  or  left  for  the  simple  reason  that 
extremes  of  the  right  or  left  refuse  to  be  re- 
sponsible or  to  assume  responsibility.  Nei- 
ther do  they  respect  the  differences  of  others. 

The  center  means  individualism.  It 
means  keeping  the  balance  between  individ- 
ual rights  and  group  rights.  It  means  pro- 
tecting the  individual  and  giving  dignity  to 
his  uniqueness.  Each  person  is  Important, 
for  if  one  is  degraded  all  are  lessened.  The 
integrity  of  each  person  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  be  breached  by  concentration  of 
power  beyond  his  control,  whether  it  be  the 
special  concentrations  of  big  business,  or 
big  labor,  or  big  city  political  machines  or 
local  majorities,  or  the  concentration  of 
power  that  lies  in  government  itself.  Re- 
publicans should,  be  sensitive  to  the  balance 
point  between  individual  rights  and  the  nat- 
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ural  expansionist  tendencies  of  organized 
power  groups.  Republictms  should  be  acute- 
ly conscious  of  check  and  balance,  and  the 
use  of  government  itself  to  secure  Individual 
rights — their  protection  against  invasion  oX 
other  organized  power  groups. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  civil  rights.  Alexis 
de  Tocquevllle  in  his  examination  of  the 
American  system  20  years  before  the  Civil 
War,  astutely  observed  that  the  one  thing  he 
feared  In  America  was  the  possible  tyranny 
of  the  majority.  It  was  the  Republican 
Party  that  first  saw  the  special  duty  of  the 
National  Government  to  lend  its  powers  to- 
ward the  protection  of  Individual  rights  from 
their  denial  by  local  majorities. 

The  power  of  the  National  Government,  In 
turn,  m\ist  be  checked,  and  Individual  rights 
secured  from  Federal  invasion,  by  constant 
shoring  up  of  the  chief  bulwark  of  individual 
freedom — the  Bill  of  Rights  laid  down  in  our 
Constitution. 

The  Republican  Party  cannot  be  in  the 
center  If  it  Ignores  the  cities,  where  70  per- 
cent of  our  population  now  lives  and  there- 
fore where  70  percent  of  the  vote  is  found. 
How  can  Republicans  as  the  best  pragmatlsts 
of  all  Ignore  this  area? 

It  Is  not  as  Impossible  to  gain  In  the  cities 
as  some  Republicans  believe.  If  Republi- 
cans will  demonstrate  a  care  and  concern 
for  people  who  live  In  cities,  they  will  be 
received  with  open  arms.  It  Isn't  even  nec- 
essary, I  go  so  far  as  to  say,  to  have  final 
solutions  to  all  of  the  agonizing  problems 
that  affect  our  urban  centers.  It  Is  required 
that  the  people  understand  that  Republicans 
understand  the  problems  and  pressures  of 
the  city  people,  care  deeply,  and  work  toward 
solutions. 

Cities  too  long  have  been  in  the  grip  of  a 
combination  of  special  Interests  that  have 
Ignored  the  health,  education,  and  welfare  of 
individuals,  that  have  In  fact  subverted  In- 
dividual betterment  In  the  Interest  only  of 
perpetuating  machine  powers.  The  political 
bosses  and  their  special  allies  In  business 
and  labor  get  fat  while  the  people  suffer. 

I  believe  that  a  whole  campaign  across  the 
country  can  be  waged  around  the  neglect  of 
the  consumer,  the  harassed  cliff  of  box 
dweller  In  the  city,  in  the  subvu-b,  or  in  the 
countryside.  When  has  he  personally  felt 
the  benefit  of  alleged  Democratic  benefi- 
cence? He  Is  beginning  to  catch  on  that 
the  city  hall  politician  takes  to  the  soapbox 
Just  before  elections  and  then  retires  to  the 
clubhouse.  If  the  harassed  consumer  dis- 
covers that  there  is  just  one  person  who 
really  cares  about  him  and  who  Is  Independ- 
ent of  these  tired  political  bureaucracies, 
he  will  turn  to  this  person.  This  person  can 
be,  and  should  be,  a  Republican.  All  lie  has 
to  do  Is  show  that  he  has  a  heart. 

Policy  is  essentially  a  response  to  demands 
and  demonstrated  needs.  Republicans,  es- 
pecially, being  practical  people,  should  un- 
derstand the  Importance  of  responding  to 
changed  conditions.  Frederick  Louis  Allen 
once  noted  that  the  Republican  Party  had 
labored  long  on  a  basic  principle  of  "un- 
revolutionary  and  unsystematic  and  experi- 
mental change."  A  wise  statement.  Un- 
revolutlonary  change  is  better  than  revolu- 
tionary change.  At  the  same  time  changes 
that  are  too  systematic,  or  change  merely  for 
the  sake  of  change  can  restilt  In  an  over- 
planned  society.  Experimental  change,  de- 
signed to  fit  the  needs  of  the  occasion,  is 
sound  because  if  It  doesn't  work,  It  can  be 
adjusted  or  dropped  because  It  is  experi- 
mental. 

Superplannlng,  no;  adjustment,  yes;  other- 
uise  the  free  enterprise  system  either 
will  not  be  allowed  to  work,  or  it  wlU  not 
work  sufllclently  In  the  public  Interest.  Here 
again  is  the  balance  between  public  and  pri- 
vate uses.  "Wise  progresslvlsm  and  wise  con- 
servatism go  hand  In  hand,  and  the  wise  con- 
servative must  be  a  progressive,  because 
otherwise  he  works  only  for  reaction  which 


Inevitably  produces  an  ezploelan."  These 
were  the  words  of  Theodore  EUxieevelt.  a 
very  practical  Republican.  Better  there  be 
carefree  adjustments  to  the  legal  and  social 
structure  in  any  free  country  than  there 
be  bloodshed  in  the  streets.  And  has  It  not 
occurred  to  all  of  us  that  this  country  has 
become  the  most  powerful  country  In  the 
world  and  the  fastest  moving  of  any  newly 
emerging  country,  which  we  have  been,  In 
the  shorter  space  of  time,  with  only  one 
bloody  revolution?  No  other  newly  emerg- 
ing free  power  has  been  able  to  do  this  In  its 
history. 

The  second  point  that  Is  relevant  to  this 
discussion  is  the  function  of  the  opposition. 
Its  Job  as  the  minority  is  to  try  to  become 
the  majority.  The  opposition  must  really 
want  to  govern.  If  it  has  the  attitude  that 
its  role  is  merely  to  oppose  for  the  sake  of 
opposition,  it  must  mean  that  it  has  no  real 
desire  to  govern.  A  political  minority  will 
not  become  the  majority  unless  it  demon- 
strates to  the  people  what  It  would  do  If  it 
had  the  power  of  government  in  its  hands. 
This  means  programs,  as  programs  are  al- 
ways required  to  meet  different  conditions. 
Here  again  I  retiirn  to  the  theme  that  Re- 
publicans must  demonstrate  that  they  care. 

Republicans  should  break  new  ground.  I 
understand  the  importance  of  Republicans 
putting  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  con- 
sumer. There  is  another  neglected  area 
where  Republicans  can  and  should  define  the 
role  of  the  Individual  in  an  age  of  bigness 
and  organized  conformity. 

President  Eisenhower  on  leaving  the  Presi- 
dency warned  the  country  to  beware  of  the 
central  power  of  the  Industrial  military  com- 
plex. Here  is  the  biggest  area  of  Central 
Government  power  of  all.  This  Is,  In  fact, 
the  major  part  of  the  Federal  Govermnent, 
measured  by  the  tax  dollar  and  the  budget. 
The  Republican  Party,  consistent  with  Its 
historical  concern  about  big  government  can 
make  a  national  issue  out  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  reconversion.  What  happens  when 
that  happy  day  comes  and  the  Industrial 
military  complex  has  to  be  unwound?  What 
happens  when  garrison  state  attitudes.  In 
which  every  special  Interest  in  our  system 
has  a  stake,  overwhelm  our  Initiative  or  SAp 
our  freedoms,  or  make  us  so  dependent  on 
"hardware"  that  we  lose  sight  of  individual 
excellence  and  ignore  the  humanities  and 
other  spiritual,  cultural,  and  social  values. 
There  Is  no  planning  at  all  for  this  com- 
plicated eventuality.  There  Is  no  new 
thought  about  It,  or  program — no  idea.  This 
Is  an  issue  by  itself  in  any  community  which 
feels  short  clianged  In  the  allocation  of  tax- 
payers' money  for  the  production  of  hard- 
ware. It  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern to  all  Americans. 

In  foreign  policy  It  Is  especially  Important 
fca-  Republicans  to  understand  the  function 
of  opposition.  We  have  an  obligation  as 
the  minority  to  insist  that  the  Govermnent 
state  its  policy.  This  administration  is  de- 
monstrably weak  In  this  area.  Its  tendency 
will  be  to  avoid  debate  rather  than  conduct 
Intelligent  discussions. 

Presently  there  is  no  clear  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  Par  East,  Vietnam,  China.  There 
has  been  little  If  any  tmderstandlng  of  the 
new  currents  that  have  swept  Europe  or  of 
the  surges  of  nationalism  that  have  been 
grilling  the  countries  of  Europe  and  the 
Continent  itself.  Clear  policy,  we,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition,  have  a  right  to  expect 
and  an  obligation  to  demand. 

The  third  and  last  point  that  Is  pertinent 
to  this  discussion.  Is  understanding  the 
significance  of  running  candidates.  Policy 
has  little  meaning  In  the  abstraction.  It 
needs  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  right  and  proper 
that  the  political  systems  of  each  commu- 
nity develop  and  organize  themselves  around 
local  candidates.  This  is  meaningful.  Ab- 
stract policy  will  not  sell  In  the  absence  of 
the    personality    of    candidates    to    put    it 


around.  The  shape  of  the  party  will  be  con- 
trolled by  the  extent  to  which  local  candi- 
dates for  c^ce  are  developed,  educated,  sup- 
ported, and  tested.  The  extent  to  which  the 
community  Is  willing  to  involve  itself  in  this 
production,  is  the  measure  oC  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  political  system. 

Dr.  Johnson  once  said,  "Our  minds  are 
only  clarified  by  the  sight  of  the  gallows." 
One  only  discovers  the  meaning  of  the  loss 
of  power  when  a  candidate  Is  lost  in  a  local 
or  other  election.  Power  lost  Is  power  gained 
by  others,  and  here  the  control  of  parties  and 
the  formulation  of  issues  and  policies  takes 
plswie. 

■Those  who  wish  to  shape  the  Government 
will  do  so  by  their  involvement  in  local 
campaigns  and  with  the  daUy  headache  that 
people  In  oCBice  or  standing  for  office  have. 
And  it  Is  almost  trite  to  say  that  govern- 
ment Is  only  as  good  as  you  wish  It  to  be 
and  candidates  are  only  as  qualified  as  you 
want  them  to  be,  but  It  can  stand  repetition 
because  it  Is  true.  Involvement  Is  the  an- 
swer and  Involvement  Is  the  obligation. 

My  conclusion,  then,  can  be  simply  stated. 
First,  the  Republican  Party  must  recapture 
the  middle  ground  which  it  abandoned  and 
which  the  Johnson  administration  skillfully 
occupied  as  the  result.  SecoDd,  It  miist 
tuiderstand  the  function  of  the  opposition  in 
the  parliamentary  and  governmental  proc- 
ess. The  Republican  Party  must  demon- 
strate that  It  wants  and  deserves  to  govern. 
Third,  the  party's  preoccupation  must  be  the 
caliber  of  candidates  for  elective  office. 

I  am  optimistic  about  the  future  of  the 
Republican  Party  because  I  believe  In  the 
connonsense  of  the  people  In  their  commit- 
ment to  the  two-party  system  and  In  the 
conunonsense  of  the  Republican  electorate 
who  ultimately  wUl  Judge  and  declare  what 
they  want.  It  is  not  an  easy  business  to  run 
a  party  because  the  free  democratic  system 
and  its  processes  are  full  of  Imperfections. 
But  take  comfort  from  the  words  of  an 
honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who, 
with  love  and  sadness  we  remember  today. 
Sir  Winston  Churchill,  "Remember,"  said 
Sir  Winston,  "that  democracy  is  the  worst 
form  of  government  ever  devised  by  the 
mind  of  man.  except  for  every  other  form  of 
government." 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CAUTOSms 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  1.  1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  1965,  Mr.  Floyd  E.  Dominy,  CcMn- 
missioner  of  Reclamation,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  gave  an  excellent  talk  before 
the  annual  Science  and  Engineering 
Week  convocation  of  Sacramento  State 
College  in  Sacramento,  Calif.  In  my 
Judgment,  Commissioner  Dominy  is  to  be 
complimented  for  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive statement  on  the  human  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  great  engineering 
projects.  He  urged  the  engineers  of  the 
Nation  to  keep  before  them  the  objective 
of  human  engineering  for  the  needs  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include 
Mr.  Dominy 's  address  and  commend  his 
remarks  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 
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Encineebing  for  Hitman  Needs 
(Address  by  Floyd  E.  Domlny.  Commissioner 
of  Reclamation,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, at  tlie  annual  Science  and  Engi- 
neering Week  convocation  of  Sacramento 
State  Ck>llege,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  February 
22, 1965) 

The  theme  of  Engineering  Week  is  "Engi- 
neering for  Human  Needs."  I  cannot  think 
of  a  more  appropriate  time  for  such  a  dis- 
cussion. 

The  lay  public  usually  thinks  of  engineers 
In  terms  of  building  big  dams,  big  bridges. 
high  buildings,  or  mile  upon  mile  of  airway 
strips  and  highways.  The  public  generally 
does  not  look  beyond  the  completed  struc- 
ture in  considering  the  role  of  the  engineer 
In  our  Great  Society. 

There  is  'a  tendency  to  think  engineers 
design  and  build  for  the  pure  Joy  of  accom- 
plishment. I  am  sure  that  is  true  to  a 
degree.  I  cannot  think  of  anything  that 
gives  greater  satisfaction  to  a  construction 
engineer  than  to  put  the  flnishing  touches 
on  a  structure  such  as  Shasta  Dam.  Par- 
ticularly if  he  has  followed  it  through  frcsn 
Its  Inception  as  so  many  of  our  people  do. 

But  the  real  satisfaction  to  me  comes  in 
seeing  a  carefully  planned  structure  do  the 
Job  for  which  It  is  designed.  I  keep  thinking 
back  to  my  inspection  trip  with  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  after  the  yearend 
floods  in  California  and  Oregon.  I  am  not  a 
professional  engineer.  I  am  an  agricultural 
economist  by  training.  But  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  was  good  enough 
to  honor  me  with  an  affiliate  membership  so 
I  can  speak  with  pride  not  only  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Reclannatlon,  but  as  an  honorary 
engineer.  In  considering  our  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  flood  devastation  along  the  coastal 
rivers  in  northern  California  was  terrible. 
I  could  not  help  comparing  it  with  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  where  our  reservoirs,  together 
with  those  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
stUl  uncompleted  Orovllle  Dam  of  the  State 
water  plan,  transformed  a  potential  major 
disaster  Into  nothing  more  than  a  highly 
beneficial  rainstorm. 

Dams  and  reservoirs  designed  and  con- 
structed by  engineers  performed  as  pro- 
gramed— and  functioned  perfectly.  As  a 
result,  the  central  valley  was  protected 
through  the  threatening  days  and  nights  of 
high  water  and.  at  the  same  time,  the 
valley  was  assured  of  a  full  water  supply  for 
irrigation  canals  and  city  mains  for  the  hot 
dry  summer  months  ahead. 

This  is  an  example  of  engineering  for 
human  needs — to  plan,  to  design,  to  build 
to  meet  the  needs  of  people. 

The  idea  Is  not  new.  Aristotle  said  it 
more  than  24  centuries  ago.  "The  ultimate 
object  of  the  state  is  the  good  life,"  he  said. 
Then  this  ancient  philosopher  took  a  far 
look  Into  Utopia  which,  he  said,  must  be 
"situated  ic  a  healthy  place,  have  an  abun- 
dance of  piu-e  water,  produce  whatever  the 
citizens  need,  and  be  easy  to  defend." 

By  our  engineering  for  human  needs  we 
strive  toward  these  goals   today. 

President  Johnson,  speaking  last  fall  about 
furthering  the  Great  Society,  commented 
that  there  is  nothing  essentially  new  about 
the  Idea. 

"The  difference,"  he  said,  "is  that  for  the 
first  time  in  man's  history,  we  really  have  the 
resources  to  make  it  possible." 

The  natural  resources  have  been  there 
almost  since  the  beginning.  It  is  the  human 
resources,  the  knowledge  and  the  capacity 
of  man  In  our  modern  society,  that  makes 
this  difference.  The  enlarged  capacity  of 
man  to  manage  and  cope  successfully  with 
his  environment  is  a  most  important  element 
In  our  striving  to  achieve  the  Great  Society. 

There  are  convincing  evidences  that  today 
America  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  development 
and  a  richness  of  life  that  will  surpass  any- 


thing the  world  has  witnessed.  The  Presi- 
dent has  said  that  the  Great  Society  he  en- 
visions will  be  a  place  where  all  will  share  in 
the  inherent  and  spiritual  richness  of  the 
Nation. 

The  foundation  for  such  a  society  was  laid, 
here  in  the  West,  with  the  taming  of  the 
wilderness  by  the  early  pioneers  and  the 
building  of  reclamation  projects  which  de- 
veloped and  put  to  use  the  catalyst  of  all  of 
our  abundant  natural  resources — water.  For 
without  water,  there  is  no  life,  no  progress. 
no  prosperity.  That  is  why  I  feel  regretful 
when  I  tl.lnk  of  the  billions  of  gallons  of 
high  quality  water  which  were  allowed  to 
flow  away  to  the  sea  last  December.  And  I 
cringe  at  the  devastation  and  human  distress 
these  uncontrolled  waters  left  behind.  And 
I  am  hiuubled  at  the  wastefulness  of  such  a 
loss  because  our  clvlUzatloa  has  the  know- 
how  and  the  capacity  to  manage  our  rivers  so 
as  to  use  them  for  our  benefit  and  to  create 
economic  growth  opportunities  for  our  bur- 
geoning population. 

There  have  been  great  civilizations  In  the 
past.  But  they  have  dwindled  and  faded 
into  history  because  the  human  resources, 
the  mind  of  man  and  the  governments  that 
ruled  him,  were  not  equipped  for  the  task. 
They  proved  unable  to  face  up  to  the  de- 
mands made  by  the  inevitability  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  life  Itself.  They  exploited  their 
land  and  water  until  these  resources  failed 
and  nations  and  people  failed  with  them. 
We  in  these  United  States  have  sharpened  our 
knowledge  individually  and  collectively,  to 
meet  the  tasks  of  the  day.  More  Impor- 
tantly, we  have  a  Government  that  exists  for 
the  people  and  Ls  responsive  to  their  will. 
And  that  will  clearly  is  to  conserve  our 
natural  resoin-ces  by  orderly  development 
and  prudent  use  for  the  benefit  of  our 
people  now  and  for  the  generation  vet  un- 
born. 

The  expansion  of  our  Great  Society  will 
not  be  solely  the  responsibility  of  the  en- 
gineers. We  all  have  important  roles  to  play. 
Our  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  for  example,  is 
not  made  up  solely  of  engineers.  We  have 
a  far-reaching  sampling  of  all  the  engineer- 
ing disciplines  on  our  staffs.  We  also  have 
economists,  soil  scientists,  meteorologists, 
hydrologists,  geologists,  and  other  techni- 
cally trained  people.  We  even  require  a  few 
lawyers. 

But  above  all  we  must  have  men  of  vision. 
Trained  men  with  the  knowledge  and  the 
ability  to  translate  dreams  into  practical 
reality.  That  Is  why  I  am  delighted  to  be 
here  today — to  speak  of  the  importance  of 
human  engineering  to  an  audience  sparkling 
with  youth  and  vigor  but  tempered — I  hope— 
with  the  sobering  desire  for  knowledge. 

Let  me  quote  again  from  our  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  experiences.  I  covUd  go  far 
afield  to  qiiote  other  examples  of  our  needs 
but  reclamation  is  what  I  know  best  and  it 
is  also  of  most  pressing  and  critical  im- 
portance here  in  the  Western  States. 

Someone  asked  me  the  orther  day  if  we 
are  ever  going  to  finish  the  Central  Valley 
project.  This  is  an  understandable  question, 
since  we  first  undertook  the  construction  of 
Shasta  Dam  30  yc.irs  at;o  and  we  have  been 
building  various  divisions  of  the  project  ever 
since.  I  must  say  candidly  that  I  doubt 
that  the  Central  Valley  project  will  ever  have 
an  ultimate  phase.  I  am  sure  it  will  not 
happen  in  my  time  and  I  floubt  if  it  will 
occur  even  within  the  lives  of  the  young- 
est students  here  today.  But  I  would  fore- 
cast that  we  may  construct  tlie  penultimate 
phase   many   times. 

Oiu-  engineering  and  construction  on  the 
Central  Valley  project  have  progressed  as 
the  needs  of  the  people  have  progressed. 
First  there  were  Shasta  and  Prlant  Dams 
and  the  Tracy  pumping  plant  and  the  initial 
network  of  canals  and  distribution  works. 
But  by  the  time  these  were  operative,  they 
were  not  enough. 


The  American  Blver  division  consisting  of 
Folsom  Dam  and  Reservoir  and  the  Sly  Park 
unit  were  added.  Then  the  Trinity  division 
was  constructed  to  bring  in  the  first  im- 
ported water.  To  utilize  the  imported  water 
the  Sacramento  canals  unit  was  authorized 
and  is  now  under  construction.  Following 
that,  the  San  Luis  division  was  atithorized 
to  serve  not  only  the  Central  Valley  project 
but  also  as  a  key  unit  of  the  State  water 
plan. 

The  New  Melones  Dam  and  Reservoir  now 
being  readied  for  construction  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
Central  Valley  project. 

Will  these  be  sufficient  to  serve  the  needs 
of  California?  Clearly  they  will  not.  Be- 
fore Congress  today  are  proposals  to  author- 
ize the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project — 
quite  similar  to  the  previously  proposed 
Pacific  Southwest  water  plan,  and  the  Au- 
burn-Folsom  South  Unit  of  the  Central  Val- 
ley project. 

The  former  is  a  far-reaching  program  on 
which  Arizona  and  California  have  at  long 
last  reached  agreement  to  utilize  completely 
the  available  water  in  the  Colorado  River  and 
to  investigate  all  practicable  possibilities  of 
importation  of  needed  additional  water. 

The  Auburn-Polsom  South  proposal  is  a 
new  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project  which 
has  particularly  critical  importance  right 
here  in  Sacramento.  I  have  mentioned  that 
existing  storage  dams  and  reservoirs  did  an 
extraordinary  flood  control  Job  last  Decem- 
ber. What  I  did  not  mention  is  that  Folsom 
Dam,  on  the  American  River,  Just  a  short 
distance  above  Sacramento,  came  within  12 
hours  of  being  topped  by  the  high-flowing 
river. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  danger  of  a  wash- 
out for  these  dams  are  designed  and  built  to 
withstand  any  emergency.  But  had  the  rain 
continued  a  few  m.ore  hours  the  full  capac- 
ity of  Folsom  Reservoir  would  have  been 
utilized  and  the  swelling  torrent  down  the 
American  River  that  woiild  have  then  oc- 
currred  would  once  again  have  flooded  much 
of  Sacramento. 

The  Auburn-Folsom  South  proposal  would 
include  Auburn  Etem  on  the  American  River 
above  Folsom.  Had  this  dam  been  con- 
structed and  in  operation  last  December, 
there  would  have  been  another  400,000  acre- 
feet  of  flood  storage  capacity  for  waters  cap- 
tured and  controlled  for  use  later  when  the 
riverflow  dwindles.  The  total  storage  capac- 
ity at  Auburn,  of  course,  would  be  much 
higher,  2.5  million  acre-feet,  but  the  water 
captured  in  the  flood  control  space  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  supply  Sacramento  and 
the  entire  Central  Valley  with  water  for  sev- 
eral weeks  during  the  dry  season. 

Another  major  product  of  careful  thinking 
and  planning  in  today's  engineering  for  liu- 
man  needs  is  the  Pacific  Northwest-Paclflc 
Southwest  electrical  intertie.  We  have  come 
a  long  way  in  the  use  of  electrical  energy 
from  that  day  when  the  imaginative  Ben 
Franklin  caught  the  power  of  a  bolt  of  light- 
rung  with  a  kite  or  when  the  persistent  and 
resourceful  Tliomas  Edison  induced  the  f-rst 
tiny  glow  from  an  incandescent  lamp  at  his 
Jaboratory  in  Menlo  Park.  What  v.-onderful 
pioneers  in  the  practicing  art  cf  engineering 
for  hum.Tn  needs  tliose  two  gipnts  were. 

Today,  just  as  we  take  for  granted  that 
water  will  gush  out  when  we  open  a  tap,  we 
take  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  magic  of  light 
and  power  when  we  flfp  a  switch.  Who  stops 
to  think  of  the  days  and  weeks  and  years 
of  effort  and  the  millions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars which  have  been  invested,  just  so  that 
we  can  flip  a  switch  almost  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  have  light? 

Within  a  year  or  two,  that  flip  of  a  switch 
as  far  south  as  Los  Angeles  or  Smu  Diego,  or 
right  here  in  Sacramento,  may  activate  en- 
ergy from  a  hydroplant  on  the  Columbia 
River  system  more  than  1.000  miles  away.  Or 
conversely,  a  housewife  in  the  Pacific  North- 
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west  may  flip  a  switch  In  the  winter  darkness 
when  the  Columbia's  flow  Is  low,  and  bring 
energy  from  a  thermal  plant  in  southern 
California  or  Arizona. 

This  magic  will  be  accomplished  by  Inter- 
connecting the  power  systems  of  California. 
Nevada,  and  Arizona  with  the  Bonneville 
power  system  In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Tom- 
own  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District 
will  have  a  part  in  this  Interconnection  as 
will  oiu'  reclamation  system  of  hydropower 
plants  and  transmission  grids.  For  the  first 
time,  energy  will  be  transmitted  by  direct 
current  between  switchyards  and  transformer 
p>oints  more  than  800  miles  apart. 

And  what  is  the  significance  of  this?  Will 
it  be  a  major  engineering  achievement  merely 
because  we  can  boast  that  energy  is  being 
transported  over  the  longest  direct-current 
highway  In  the  world?  No  Indeed,  it  is  a 
major  engineering  achievement,  a  major 
achievement  In  engineering  for  human  needs 
if  you  please,  because  it  will  mean  a  maxi- 
mum power  supply  at  a  mlnlmiun  cost  for 
millions  of  i>eople  In  the  population  centers 
and  outlying  areas  up  and  down  the  Pacific 
coast  and  Inland  as  well. 

There  will  be  less  need  for  a  huge  Invest- 
ment for  standby  service  on  the  part  of  the 
utilities.  There  will  be  a  better  opportunity 
to  follow  the  sun  and  the  seasons  in  utilizing 
the  available  power  supply.  In  California 
and  Arizona,  in  the  hot  sununertlme  there 
Is  a  tremendo\is  need  for  energy  for  air  con- 
ditioning and  pumping.  This  Is  Just  the 
time  the  Columbia  lUver  system  Is  at  Its  peak 
with  a  maximiun  output  of  kilowatts. 

But  the  maximum  power  needs  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  are  In  the  wintertime  when 
the  sun  stays  low  on  the  horizon.  Then  the 
lights  stay  on  most  of  the  time  and  the  ther- 
mostat kicks  the  fvirnace  on  almost  con- 
stantly. And  It  Is  dtuing  the  *  wintertime 
that  the  Columbia's  flow  is  the  lowest  be- 
cause winter  precipitation  Is  piling  up  In  the 
mountains  as  snow. 

Until  a  way  could  be  found  to  Interconnect 
the  utility  systems  of  these  two  areas  of  dif- 
fering needs,  there  would  Inevitably  be  waste 
and  high  cost  operations  in  both.  The  in- 
tertie fills  this  need  and.  In  my  mind.  It 
represents  a  high  degree  of  engineering  to 
fill  human  needs. 

Engineers,  however,  must  not  only  be 
capable  In  their  professions  but  also  be  men 
of  vision  If  they  are  to  ftUfill  our  needs. 
They  must  be  practical  men.  Or,  If  I  can  put 
it  bluntly,  they  must  be  engineers  In  the 
great  science  of  politics.  Let  me  explain 
why — and  again  I  fall  back  on  my  own  expe- 
rience with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

During  the  1930'6,  when  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation undertook  the  great  series  of 
multipurpose  dams  such  as  Hoover,  Shasta, 
and  Grand  Cotilee,  we  were  faced  with 
constant  opposition.  There  were  doubts 
expressed  that  we  could  build  such  great 
structures  safely.  There  were  doubts  con- 
cerning the  expenditure  of  great  sums  of  Fed- 
eral moneys  for  such  purposes.  There  were 
doubts  that  even  If  we  could  build  the  dams, 
the  tremendous  power  supply  that  would  be 
produced  could  ever  be  used.  I  recall  a 
magazine  article  that  said  Grand  Coulee  pow- 
er would  be  used  to  put  tallllgbts  on  Jack 
rabbits,  or  words  to  that  effect.  As  It  turned 
out,  these  dams  are  some  of  the  finest  in- 
vestments the  Government  ever  made  In  the 
future  of  the  Nation. 

But  still  there  Is  constant  challenge,  con- 
stant question,  of  every  new  reclamation 
ventiure  that  Is  tuidertaken.  This,  I  believe. 
Is  as  it  sho\ild  be.  It  Is  only  in  the  full 
light  of  known  facts  and  understanding  tJiat 
Congress  can  be  expected  to  act  on  any  maj<» 
proposal. 

But  this  calls  for  days  and  months;  yes. 


more  often  than  not,  years  of  effort  before 
a  shovel  of  dirt  Is  turned  In  actual  construc- 
tion. I  know  one  of  the  most  frustrating 
elements  in  our  planning  and  design  and 
construction  shop  at  Denver  is  the  constant 
demand,  the  constant  challenge  to  explain 
why  we  must  do  it  this  way  Instead  of  that 
way,  or  why  we  must  do  it  at  all. 

So  it  is  important  for  engineers  to  have  un- 
derstanding and  patience  and  the  ability  to 
translate  their  engineering  equations  and 
calculations  into  understandable  terms  for 
public  acceptance.  They  must  be  articulate 
in  presenting  their  case  before  the  court  of 
public  opinion. 

I  recall  the  story  of  one  of  our  top  engi- 
neers who  was  working  on  a  major  dam  in 
the  1930*s.  A  group  of  reporters  wanted  a 
tour  of  the  construction  Job  in  order  to  do  a 
feature  story  on  It.  The  construction  engi- 
neer, tired  and  harassed  from  the  multiplic- 
ity of  problems  he  must  face  on  a  Job  of  this 
kind,  is  reported  to  have  said:  "The  pub- 
lic can  go  to  hell.  It  is  my  Job  to  build  this 
dam  and  you  can  see  It  when  it  Is  completed." 

Well,  you  can  Imagine  how  long  such  an 
engineer  would  last  today.  I  can  assure  you 
that  he  would  not  be  long  with  the  Biu-eau 
of  Reclamation.  But  nevertheless,  It  points 
up  the  Importance  of  the  engineer  who 
would  rise  to  the  top  In  today's  competition, 
being  a  master  of  political  engineering  and 
public  relations  as  well.  General  under- 
standing and  acceptance  Is  essential  to  the 
success  of  any  public  undertaking  In  this  en- 
lightened day  and  age. 

We  have  another  example  of  the  impor- 
tance of  public  understanding  immediately 
before  us  In  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Two  major  dams  have  been  proposed  on  the 
Colorado  River  as  a  part  of  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  project.  One  is  in  the 
Marble  Canyon  well  outside  the  upstream 
boundary  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 
The  other  Is  at  the  Bridge  Canyon  site, 
which  Is  near  the  headwaters  of  Lake  Mecul 
and  downstream  from  the  boundaries  of 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and  Monu- 
ment. This  dam  would  create  a  reservoir 
which  would  back  water  tip  through  tha 
monimient  and  13  miles  along  the  Colorado 
River  where  the  river  is  the  northwest 
boundary  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

The  proposals  have  aroused  c^poeltioai  and 
criticism  from  some  conservation  group* 
who  insist  that  the  construction  would  ruin 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  Such 
critics,  while  entitled  to  expound  their  posi- 
tion, tend  to  ignore  a  reservation  for  fut\ire 
reclamation  development  which  was  a  part 
of  the  authorizing  language  applying  to  both 
the  park  and  montmient. 

They  becloud  the  Issue  by  asserting  that 
evaporation  losses  from  the  reservoirs  would 
be  more  costly  than  the  benefits  which 
would  be  achieved.  They  accuse  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  of  seeking  to  build  the  tre- 
mendous hydropower  capacity  which  would 
be  installed  In  the  two  dams  at  a  time  when 
hydropower  Is  being  replaced  competitively 
by  thermal  power,  parUcularly  that  gener- 
ated at  nuclear-flred  plants. 

I  have  attempted  to  explain  that  the  res- 
ervoirs to  be  created  by  these  two  dams 
would  not  desecrate  the  Grand  Canyon.  I 
have  a  portfolio  of  color  slides  I  have  taken 
at  Lake  Powell,  the  magnificent  new  man- 
made  lake  behind  Glen  Canyon  Dam.  which 
I  think,  lend  tbe  Ue  to  any  such  accusations. 
We  have,  in  Lake  Powell,  a  186-mlle-long 
lake  with  an  1,800-mile  shoreline  which  gives 
inromlse  of  being  one  of  the  greatest  national 
and  international  recreation  areas  of  all 
time. 

The  same  thing  would  occur  downstream 
ait  the  Bridge  Ganytm  Beeervolr  which  will 
proTlds  a  OS-mile  waterway  in  the  depths  of 
tbs  inner  gorge  c€  the  canyon.    At  the  same 


time,  there  would  b«  more  than  100  mile*  at 
nat\iral  river,  with  plenty  of  white  water, 
throvigh  the  great  gorge  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
In  the  natiotial  pcirk. 

Our  engineers  are  patiently  gathering  ad- 
ditional data  to  explain  that  hydropower  Is 
ccHnplementary  to  thermal  generation  and 
that  the  deep  gorges  In  which  the  reservoirs 
will  be  located  will  keep  evaporation  loeaes 
to  a  minimum  and  far  below  the  figures 
quoted  by  the  opposition. 

So  here  again,  is  a  concrete  example  of 
why  the  engineer  of  today  must  be  a  well- 
informed  and  artlcxilate  individual  if  he  Is 
to  do  the  public  relations  engineering  which 
Is  an  Increasingly  Important  part  of  the  Job. 

I  have  confined  myself  this  morning  to  a 
discussion  of  engineering  for  htunan  needs 
in  the  United  States.  I  would  be  amiss  If 
I  left  the  impression  that  this  is  all  that 
concerns  you  and  me  here  today.  Our 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  helping  the  people  of  foreign  lands 
to  pull  themselvee  up  by  their  own  boot- 
straps by  better  development  and  use  of  their 
natural  resources. 

From  the  days  of  the  Marshall  plan  asd 
the  Point  Four  program  down  to  the  AID 
program  as  we  know  it  today,  we  have  had 
teams  of  o\ir  most  competent  engineers 
working  on  water  development  proposals 
overseas.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  been 
a  constant  stream  of  top  echelon  planning 
engineers  and  budding  students  alike  from 
overseas  passing  through  our  engineering 
center  at  Denver  and  learning  by  doing  on 
oxir  projects  over  the  Western  States. 

Hie  first  such  foreign  trainees  came  to  our 
Denver  Engineering  Center  in  1930.  They 
have  been  arriving  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers ever  since.  A  great  niunber  of  foreign 
students  have  worked  here  in  the  Central 
Valley  because  your  climate  and  meteoro- 
logical circunfiBtances  are  so  similar  to  those 
they  experience   at   home. 

I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  strongest 
elements  of  futtire  peace  in  our  world  so- 
ciety lies  with  hxuian  engineering  for  the 
needs  of  people  wherever  they  may  live.  I 
have  traveled  the  world  over  on  foreign  as- 
signments and  words  fall  me  tn  attempting 
to  tell  you  of  the  needs  and  wants  of  millions 
and  Tnllllona  of  pec^le. 

It  is  understandable  to  me  that  commu- 
nism, with  its  glib  promises  of  a  full  belly 
In  exchange  for  the  freedom  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, has  made  Inroads  In  our  world  so- 
ciety. People  who  go  to  bed  hungry  at 
night  with  the  terror  of  a  new  day  of  un- 
certainty ahead,  are  not  inclined  to  weigh 
political   Ideologies   too   carefully. 

We  must  continue  to  broaden  our  consid- 
eration of  engineering  for  human  needs  In 
our  own  beloved  land.  But  engineering  for 
the  human  needs  of  all  the  less  fortunate 
people  of  the  world  must  not  be  overlooked 
on  our  shrinking  globe.  The  Peace  Corps 
with  Its  inspired  voltinteers  has  surely 
pointed  the  way  for  lis  to  follow.  They  are 
reaching  uncertain  and  unknowledgeable 
people  and  helping  them  to  take  the  first 
halting  steps  on  the  road  to  self  betterment. 
Can  we  do  less  than  to  further  this  effort 
with  the  skill  and  training  we  achieve  In 
school  and  on  the  Job? 

And  so.  as  we  observe  this  annual  Science 
and  Engineering  Week,  let  us  keep  In  mind 
these  goals  of  engineering  for  human  needs: 

1.  Design  and  construction,  no  matter  how 
challenging  and  Intricate,  are  not  an  end 
objective.  They  must  be  a  means  to  an  ob- 
jective that  wlU  stand  the  test  of  time. 

2.  That  objective  is  to  subdue  the  earth 
and  all  things  thereon  for  the  use  and  ful- 
fillment of  this  and  succeeding  generations. 

Keep  these  goals  before  yovL  in  your  daily 
lives  and  the  world  will  be  richer  for  the 
years  of  your  existence  upon  this  planet. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

OF   WEST    VI&OINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  and  in- 
clude therein  a  very  Intriguing  and  edu- 
cational discourse  between  the  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
Mr.  W.  A.  "Tony"  Boyle,  and  Congress- 
man James  Kee,  my  colleague,  on  a  re- 
cent television  "roundup." 

I  believe  this  is  very  worth  while  and 
deserving  of  the  consideration  of  each 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate: 

AK     iNTRICtriNO     AND     EDTTCATION-AI.    EMSCOTTBSX 

Between  Conghessman  Jakes  Kee  and  Its. 
W.    A.    BoTLE,     President,    United    Mink 

WOBKERS     OF    AMEBICA 

This  Is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  "Kee  Re- 
port." 

I  have  with  me  today  the  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Mr.  W.  A. 
"Tony"  Boyle. 

As  you  know,  the  XJMWA  has  been  In  the 
forefront  of  the  struggle  to  restrict  the  im- 
portation of  residual  fuel  oil — the  waate 
product  which  threatens  the  coal  market 
along  the  east  coast.  This  is  a  problem  at 
utmost  economic  Importance  to  the  coal-pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  United  States — especially 
southern  West  Virginia. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Boyle  to  tell  you  in  more 
detail  why  the  UMWA  has  so  long — and  so 
adamantly — opposed  the  unrestricted  impor- 
tation of  residual  fuel  oil.    Mr.  Boyle. 

President  Botle.  The  underlying  philos- 
ophy behind  our  policy  on  residual  fuel  oil 
Imports  la  very  simple.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  fuel  market  of  our  east  ooast  should 
be  handed  over  to  the  jwoducts  of  a  foreign 
nation.  Nor.  do  we  feel  that  the  political  or 
economic  needs  of  the  International  oil  cartel 
are  sufficient  grounds  for  allowing  the  dximp- 
ing  of  a  foreign  waste  product  upon  our 
shores  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  Indxistry 
and  Its  workers.  There  is  really  a  funda- 
mental question  of  national  policy  at  stake 
here.  Our  Government  must  decide  whether 
or  not  the  Jobs  and  Income  of  American 
workers  are  Important  enough  to  warrant 
protection  from  the  ravages  of  unfair  Inter- 
national competition.  For  this  la  what  the 
Importation  of  residual  fuel  la.  and  In  tb« 
final  analysis.  It  must  always  be  treated  as 
such. 

We  all  know  that  residual  fuel  oil  is  a 
waste  product,  a  product  that  can  move  only 
If  the  price  Is  right,  and  If  there  is  a  market 
which  has  the  equipment  to  use  it.  The  only 
place  where  that  market  exists  is  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States,  In  Industries  and 
commercial  Institutions  especially  equipped 
to  burn  It.  Usually  this  places  Imported 
residual  in  direct  competition  with  coal. 
Thus,  residual  oU  stands  poised  above  the 
coal  industry  and  constantly  threatens  to 
crush  it  beneath  a  virtual  deluge  of  a  waste 
product. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  by  the  opjK)- 
nents  of  the  current  program  to  restrict  the 
importation  of  residual  fuel  oU.  To  our 
minds  however,  they  have  skirted  the  major 
issue.  They  have  failed  to  consider,  or  per- 
haps refused  to  consider  what  the  Importa- 
tion of  residual  fuel  oil  means  in  terms  of 
Jobs.  To  oiu'  minds,  this  is  crucial.  To  us 
a  loss  of  markets  is  not  a  transfer  of  numbers 
from  one  sector  of  the  economy  to  another. 


Nor  is  It  an  exercise  In  economic  manipula- 
tions. Rather  for  every  lost  market,  for  each 
conversion  to  another  fuel,  we  must  face  the 
stark  problem  of  unemployment,  and  want 
and  despair.  We  thtis  wltnesB  the  tragedy  of 
American  coal  miners  out  of  work,  and  Amer- 
ican families  plunged  Into  the  dark  abyss  of 
poverty. 

This  is  the  real  question  Here.  It  lies  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  residual  oil  problem, 
and  indeed  in  many  of  the  other  difficulties 
arising  from  the  dumping  of  foreign  products 
on  our  soil.  And  it  places  the  task  of  pro- 
tecting American  jobs  squarely  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  administration^  an  admin- 
istration publicly  pledged  to  bring  all  of  our 
people  to  a  level  of  prosperity  consistent  with 
their  hiunan  dignity. 

Congressman  Kee.  Therefore.  Mr.  Boyle, 
you  point  out  that  the  Importation  of  re- 
sidual oil  is  intertwined  with  the  whole  po- 
sition of  our  trade  policy. 

President  Botle.  I  most  certainly  do.  It 
Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  very  people, 
both  In  the  Congress,  and  without,  who  are 
asking  for  greater  Importation  of  residual  oil. 
are  at  the  same  time  demanding  protection 
for  their  own  industries  which  are  not  able 
to  endure  the  rigors  of  unfair  foreign  com- 
petition. But,  despite  this  inconsistency, 
the  United  Mine  Workers  ol  America,  will 
continue  to  oppose  the  unrestricted  Impor- 
tation of  residual  fuel  oil  and  the  exporting 
of  American  coal  miners'  Jobs  to  foreign 
countries  to  boost  their  economies.  We  will 
continue  to  demand  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  protect  our  Jobs  and  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  serve  the  needs  of  our 
Nation's  industry  and  commerce. 

Congressman  Kee.  Thank  'you  for  your 
most  Informative  presentation.  You  are  to 
be  highly  commended  for  your  dedication 
to  duty,  and  to  me.  It  is  a  real  privilege  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  continue  to  coop- 
erate with  you  in  any  manner  possible,  ^j 


For  Meritorious  Service  to  the 
Commanity 
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Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  one  of  the  outstanding  weekly 
newspapers  in  America.  The  Locust  Val- 
ley Leader,  published  In  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  recently  received  well- 
deserved  honors  from  the  New  York 
Press  Association  for  the  meritorious 
service  It  has  rendered  our  local  com- 
munity. 

This  weekly  publication,  created  In 
1947  by  Edith  Hay  Wyckoff,  who  Is  still 
owner  and  publisher,  has  consistently 
won  honors  and  awards  since  Its  Incep- 
tion. In  fact,  Edith  Hay  Wyckoff  re- 
ceived her  15th  photographic  award  since 
she  has  been  competing  In  the  statewide 
contest  in  this  year's  ceremonies  In  Syra- 
cuse. 

The  awards  received  In  the  1964  con- 
test include  first  prize  in  spot  news  pho- 
tograpliy,  third  prize  in  general  excel- 
lence, honorable  menticai  for  best  news 
story,  and  honorable  mention  In  use  of 
locally  orginated  feature  material. 

Across  the  Nation  our  "weeklies"  ar« 
rendering  us  a  service  that  Is  a  part  of 


Americana.  These  publications  mirror 
our  lives,  interests,  and  community  oc- 
currences. We  depend  on  them  for  ex- 
posure of  what  is  happening  in  our  local 
government,  where  we  may  join  our 
neighbors  in  local  meetings  and  general 
information  about  the  communities  in 
which  we  live.  It  is  such  weekly  publica- 
tions as  the  Locust  Valley  Leader  that 
keeps  our  communities  'throughout 
America  informed  of  the  local  news  and 
makes  us  aware  of  what  is  occurring  in 
our  immediate  area. 

The  Locust  Valley  Leader  has  always 
been  an  enlightening  source  of  informa- 
tion for  the  citizens  of  our  community. 
It  has  upheld  the  highest  merits  of  jour- 
nalism in  reporting  the  news.  The 
awards  it  has  most  recently  received  ex- 
emplifies its  quality  and  caliber. 

Our  community  has  grown  to  depend 
on  the  Locust  Valley  Leader.  We  look 
forward  to  each  publication  of  this  in- 
formative paper.  We  are  proud  of  the 
Locust  Valley  Leader  and  its  superior 
quality. 

To  the  Locust  Valley  Leader,  its  owner 
and  publisher,  Edith  Hay,  her  able  as- 
sistant Edwina  Bradic,  their  excellent 
staff  and  workers,  I  extend  my  praise 
and  congratulations.  I  know  that  they 
will  continue  to  perform  in  the  superior 
way  in  which  they  have  performed  in  the 
past. 
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OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15.  1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  outstanding  speech  on  the 
desperate  need  for  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  that  the  Honorable 
Gaylord  Nelson,  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  recently  delivered  be- 
fore the  State  Bar  Association  of  Wis- 
consin. 

One  of  the  situations  Senator  Nelson 
pointed  to  was  the  serious  pollution 
problem  in  the  Great  Lakes.  He  made 
special  note  of  the  pollution  problem  In 
Lake  Erie,  which  borders  the  district  I 
represent. 

The  speech  follows: 

America's  Last  Chance 
(By  Senator  Gaylord  NSlson) 
A  great  new  surge  of  Interest  in  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  Is  making  it- 
self felt  in  our  country.  The  outstanding 
development  was  President  Johnson's  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  natural  beauty. 
This  gave  us  what  we  have  long  needed — the 
leadership  and  Inspiration  of  the  President 
to  sujnmon  all  of  America  to  save  something 
of  the  land  of  beauty  handed  down  to  us  by 
our  forefathers. 

The  President's  conunltment  of  his  admin- 
istration to  the  cause  of  conservation  comes 
on  the  heels  of  a  number  of  other  encourag- 
ing developments.  The  last  session  of  Cton- 
gress.  which  enacted  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund,  the  Wilderness  Act.  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  and  many  related  meastires.  Is  being 


Justly  hailed  as  the  conservation  Congress, 
the  session  with  the  greatest  achievement 
in  this  field  since  the  days  of  TTieodore 
Roosevelt. 

The  newspapers,  the  magazines,  and  the 
television  Industry  have  discovered  conser- 
vation tm  a  subject  with  broad  popular  ap- 
peal, and  they  are  giving  It  attention  It  has 
not  had  for  a  long,  long  time.  This  reawak- 
ening of  the  Nation  to  what  Secretary  Udall 
has  called  the  quiet  crisis  was  helped  great- 
ly by  the  late  President  Kennedy's  decision 
in  the  fall  of  1963  to  make  a  nationwide  toxur 
devoted  entirely  to  the  urgent  problems  of 
natural  resources. 

I  welcome  these  heartening  developments. 
They  are  long  overdue  and  are  of  priceless 
value.  They  give  ua  a  new  chance  to  save 
our  land. 

But  I  want  to  warn  you  that  this  may  lae 
our  last  chance. 

I  want  to  warn  you  that  this  fight  to  save 
our  beautiful  land  Is  very  nearly  lost  now, 
and  America  the  beautiful  could  simply  be- 
come a  kind  of  a  natural  ruins,  like  Greece, 
which  would  be  remembered  throughout  his- 
tory for  what  It  once  was. 

Just  take  a  look  at  our  vanishing  America, 
the  land  which  I  am  sure  was  once  the  most 
beautiful  on  earth  and  the  most  richly  en- 
dowed with  natural  blessings. 

We  have  destroyed  our  rivers,  whose  clear 
blue  waters  once  delighted  swimmers  and 
fishermen,  fish  and  wildlife.  Every  major 
river  system  in  America  Is  now  polluted. 
Waterways  that  once  were  sources  of  pleasiurc 
and  beauty  and  recreation  are  now  forbidden 
to  htunan  contact  and  objectionable  to  sight 
and  smell. 

We  have  plimdered  our  forests.  Much  of 
our  State  and  local  tax  problem  In  Wiscon- 
sin today  Is  cavised  by  the  fact  that  we  rav- 
aged oiu-  northland,  recklessly  consimied  Its 
one  good  crop,  ruined  Its  soil,  and  even  al- 
tered Its  climate — leaving  it  almost  destroyed 
for  those  to  whom  we  sold  It  as  a  land  of 
opporttmlty. 

We  are  strip  mining  our  mountains,  rip- 
ping the  earth  to  pieces  with  shovels  as  big 
as  houses  which  spread  ugliness,  erosion,  and 
Elltatlon  on  a  scale  iindreamed  of  a  few  years 
ago.  and  once  the  coal  is  gone  the  land  lies 
barren    and   ruined   for    any    purpose. 

We  are  overpopulatlng  and  overdevelop- 
ing our  public  parks,  turning  many  of  these 
last  refuges  of  cool,  green  beauty  Into  sylvan 
slums.  We  are  utterly  failing  in  oiu-  obliga- 
tion to  add  new  park  space,  even  though 
our  popvUatlon  will  double  by  the  year  2000. 

We  are  bulldozing  away  most  of  the  green 
spots  and  open  sp>aces  in  our  cities,  for  high- 
ways and  Interchanges  and  parking  lots  and 
other  forms  of  progress. 

We  are  pushing  heavy  industry  into  the 
last  sanctums  of  natf^al  beauty,  up  the 
beautiful  river  valleys  In  quest  of  sparkling 
water  to  cool  our  hydroelectric  turbines. 

We  are  blighting  the  landscape  with  Junk- 
yards, with  buildings  deliberately  designed 
to  shock  the  eye,  and  with  monstrous,  electri- 
fied billboards  which  wage  war  with  one  an- 
other In  the  battle  to  catch  the  eye  of  the 
passing  citizen. 

We  are  planning  a  highway  through  the 
California  redwoods. 

We  are  building  a  steel  mill  in  the  Lake 
Michigan  sand  dunes. 

We  are  considering  a  barge  canal  through 
scenic  Lake  Champlain,  to  attract  oil 
tankers. 

We  are  damming  our  trout  streams,  filling 
in  our  swamps,  cutting  down  our  trees,  poi- 
-soning  our  birds,  and  suflfocating  our  fish. 

We  are  planning  to  turn  the  Grand  Can- 
yon of  the  Colorado  Into  a  reservoir. 

Worst  of  all,  we  are  destroying  our  sources 
of  fresh  water — the  very  basis  of  life  itself— 
and  the  source  of  much  of  our  scenic  beauty 
and  our  recreational  pleasure.  Once  It 
seemed  that  we  could  destroy  only  the  water 
in  our  rivers,  but  now  we  are  organized,  and 


mechanized,  and  automated,  and  now  we  are 
embarked  on  a  systematic  caxnpal^n  to  de- 
stroy the  greatest  source  of  fresh  water  on 
the  face  of  the  earth — the  Great  L&kee  them- 
selves. 

At  this  point  people  are  Inclined  to  say, 
"That's  an  exaggeration,"  but  let  me  assure 
you  that  I  am  telling  you  only  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  the  problem. 

A  dull,  gray  tide  of  pollution  is  moving 
through  our  Great  Lakes,  following  the  path 
of  human  process.  I  wish  I  had  the  time  to 
describe  it  to  you  in  all  Its  shocking  detail 
but  I  can  mention  only  a  few  highlights, 
based  on  studies  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  and  our  own  State  department  of 
resource  development. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  becoming  progressively 
more  polluted  every  year — ^flrst  of  all,  by 
community  sewage  systems  which  dump  raw 
sewage  Into  the  lake;  secondly  by  Industries 
which  dump  lethal  chemicals,  and  third  by 
ships  which  dtmip  almost  every  form  of  waste 
directly  into  the  lakes. 

This  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  50 
years,  with  mounting  seriousness,  but  we 
paid  little  attention  because  we  thought 
these  lakes  were  so  vast  that  even  Americans 
could  not  destroy  them.  Now  we  are  finding 
out  otherwise.  It  turns  out  that  the  lakes 
are  even  more  likely  to  be  permanently 
ruined  than  the  rivers,  becatise  they  cannot 
purge  themselves  of  pollutants  as  rivers  can 
in  time  of  high  water  runoff. 

The  southern  tip  of  Lake  Michigan  Is  turn- 
ing into  a  cesspool.  Three  steel  plants,  three 
oU  refineries,  several  communities,  and  thou- 
sands of  ships  are  pouring  out  pollutants  at 
an  astonishing  rate — human  waste,  industrial 
acids,  and  iron  slag.  A  Federal  study  shows 
that  the  organism  which  Is  the  principal  food 
for  the  finer  grades  of  fish  has  practically 
disappeared,  and  trash  fish  have  taken  over. 
The  study  shows  that  pollution  on  the  lake 
bottom  in  this  area  Is  practically  irrevers- 
ible. 

In  November  1963,  10,000  gulls  and  loons 
died  along  the  south  and  west  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan  in  this  area. 

Closer  to  home,  two  of  the  city  of  Milwau- 
kee's four  l>eaches  were  closed  completely 
from  1959  through  1962.  and  Intermittently 
after  that,  and  the  other  two  have  been 
closed  intermittently  since  1959. 

The  Pox,  Oconto,  Peshtlgo,  and  Menomi- 
nee Rivers  are  seriously  polluted.  Green  Bay 
itself  is  badly  polluted  at  its  southern  end, 
largely  by  the  pulp  and  paper  Industry  but 
also  by  waste  from  canneries,  milk  process- 
ing plants,  oil,  t€u^,  chemicals,  and  various 
other  manufactiu-lng  byproducts.  Green 
Bay  looks  from  the  map  like  a  summer  resort 
city.  But  its  beaches  have  been  closed  by 
pollution  few  25  years.  The  tide  of  pollution 
is  steadily  advancing  up  the  Green  Bay 
shoreline,  toward  our  multimillion-dollar 
recreation  area  In  Door  County. 

We  live  In  the  midst  of  this,  but  are  we 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  It? 

Over  250  American  and  Canadian  cities 
use  the  Great  Lakes  for  their  public  water 
supply.  Fourteen  million  people — 60  percent 
of  the  Americans  living  In  the  Great  Lakes 
basin — depend  upon  the  lakes  for  their 
water.  They  draw  off  3.3  billion  gallons  a 
day  for  public  use  and  22  billion  gallons  for 
Industrial  use,  using  and  reusing  the  water 
every  day. 

In  Wisconsin  27  communities  draw  water 
from  Lake  Michigan — and  many  of  these 
same  cities  dump  sewage  back  Into  it. 

In  Milwaukee,  300.000  people  are  served  by 
storm  and  sanitary  sewers  which  are  Inter- 
connected. Diu-ing  heavy  rains,  252  sewer 
outfalls  of  the  Intercepting  sewers  discharge 
raw  sewage  into  the  Mllwa\ikee.  Menomonee 
and  Kirmlcklnnlc  Rivers  which  flow  into  the 
harbor  and  then  Into  Lake  Michigan.  The 
Milwaukee  sewage  treatment  plant  also  by- 
passes sewage  directly  into  the  Ifllwaxxkee 
River  during  heavy  runoff.     Anotber  com- 


bined storm  and  sanitary  sewer  discharges 
directly  into  lAke  Michigan  during  heavy 
runoff. 

If  we  want  an  example  of  where  we  are 
going,  we  need  ooly  look  at  Lake  Erie.  Our 
great  American  system  has  had  more  time  to 
work  on  this  lake.  It  Is  the  dumping  ground 
for  the  sewage  outflow  from  Detroit,  Toledo. 
Cleveland,  Krte,  and  Buffalo.  Among  other 
things,  it  receives  2^  million  tons  of  silt  a 
year.  Some  people  think  it  wlU  eventually 
just  mi  up.  But  before  it  does,  life  wUl 
cease  to  exist  In  Its  waters.  Studies  show 
that  the  percentage  of  chlorides  In  Lake 
Erie — which  closely  r^ects  municipal  sewage 
population — Is  230  percent  higher  than  In 
1900.  The  waiter  also  shows  an  amazing  con- 
centration of  calcium,  sodium,  potassium, 
and  sulfate  compounds.  It  is  no  longer 
simply  water.    It  is  a  chemical  tank. 

Last  summer,  2.600  square  miles  of  Lake 
Erie — over  one-quarter  of  the  entire  lake — 
were  almost  without  oxygen  and  unable  to 
support  life  because  of  algae  and  plant 
growth,  fed  by  pollution  from  dtles  and  In- 
dustries. 

Can  you  conceive  of  a  human  failure  more 
enormous  than  the  systematic  destruction 
of  a  magnificent  fresh  water  lake  such  as 
Lake  Erie? 

But  don't  feel  too  bad.  American  opti- 
mism Is  equal  to  a  defeat  of  such  a  magnl- 
ttide.  It  turns  out  that  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers Is  now  planning  to  buUd  a  whole 
new  lake — even  bigger  than  Lake  Erie — In 
Alaska. 

And  In  our  typical  Amertc&i  way,  we  are 
prepared  to  do  this  despite  the  cost — In  dol- 
lars or  In  natural  resources  or  anything  else. 
The  new  lake  In  Alaska  would  be  created  by 
building  a  dam  530  feet  high.  It  would  cre- 
ate a  lake  280  miles  long  and  80  miles  wide 
The  Federal  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  after 
studying  the  proposal,  said : 

"Nowhere  In  the  history  of  water  develop- 
ment in  North  America  have  the  fish  and 
Wildlife  losses  anticipated  to  result  from  a 
single  project  been  so  overwhelming." 

In  addition  to  costing  $1,300  mUllon,  this 
project  would  reduce  the  anntial  salmon 
catch  by  at  least  200,000  fish  a  year;  destroy 
2,400.000  acres  of  duck  breeding  habitat,  de- 
stroy the  range  for  5,000  moose,  and  elimi- 
nate the  habitat  used  by  animals  which  pro- 
vide 7  percent  of  the  total  Alaskan  fur  har- 
vest. 

But.  of  course.  It  is  argued  that  that  Is  the 
price  of  progress. 

Well,  this  is  our  record.  This  Is  what  we 
have  done  with  the  beautiful  land  given  to 
us  by  our  forefathers.  This  Is  how  we  have 
held  In  trust  for  the  future  our  beautiful 
woods  and  waters  and  wildlife.  This  is  how 
we  have  repaid  the  land  which  has  given  us 
the  highest  standard   of  living  on   earth. 

Now  that  I  have  told  of  the  defeats,  let  me 
tell  of  some  of  the  hints  of  victory  which  now 
seem  possible — now  that  our  Nation  seems 
to  be  rousing  Itself  for  one  last  chance  at 
saving  Ite  heritage  In  the  out  of  doors. 

With  bipartisan  support,  we  have  launched 
a  fine  program  In  Wisconsin  to  acquire  the 
recreational  resources  we  need  for  the  future 
and  to  save  some  of  the  scenery  and  even 
some  of  the  swamps  to  provide  food  and 
shelter  for  wildlife  and  to  preserve  som*  of 
the  natural   landscape  as  God  created  it. 

With  the  Nation's  conscience  aroused  and 
with  the  support  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior we  seem  to  have  an  excellent  chance 
to  save  the  beautiful  St.  Croix  River  and  its 
wild  tributary,  the  Namekagon,  as  one  of  our 
first  national  scenic  waterway  projects  and 
as  an  example  to  be  followed  in  other  wild 
river  legislation. 

Making  up  for  our  default  of  recent  years, 
we  are  moving  ahead  with  several  excellent 
national  park  proposals,  and  I  have  high 
hopes  that  we  can  rally  the  united  8Upi>ort 
we  need  to  bring  Wisconsin  a  national  recre- 
ation area  In  the  Apostle  Islands  In  the  next 
S  to  6  yean. 
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We  have  Just  passed  a  bill  In  the  Senate  to 
centralize  the  water  pollution  fight  In  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Kducatlon,  and 
Welfare. 

With  the  President's  leadership  we  have 
hopes  of  controlling  pesticides,  helping  cities 
build  more  parks,  screen  our  Junkyards,  save 
some  of  our  highway  landscapes,  clean  up 
the  foul  Potomac,  and  build  some  hiking 
trail*  for  the  forgotten  outdoorsmen — those 
who  simply  like  to  walk. 

In  the  President's  words,  we  can  now  make 
a  "massive  effort  to  save  the  countryside  as 
a  green  legacy  for  t«norrow." 

I  hoi>e  every  public  official,  every  business- 
man, every  bird  watcher  and  deer  hunter  and 
Ice  fisherman  and  plain  citizen,  will  Join  in 
this  massive  effort. 

I  hope  we  will  each  assiune  our  responsi- 
bilities as  citizens  and  stop  our  own  litter- 
ing and  defacing  of  the  landscape.  1  hope 
we  will  realize  that  when  we  take  something 
out  of  our  bank  of  natural  resources  we  have 
to  put  something  back  in. 

I  hope  our  people  will  participate  in  the 
educational  programs  which  are  needed  to 
spread  the  story  of  the  conservation  crisis 
far  and  wide.  I  hope  they  will  support  the 
legislation  needed  to  save  our  land — good 
Eonlng  and  sanitation  ordinances,  reasonable 
regulation  of  industries  to  protect  the  public 
interest,  sensible  restraints  on  billboard  con- 
stniction,  a  signiflcant  investment  in  buying 
land  and  water  resources  for  the  enrichment 
of  life  in  the  future. 

Most  of  all,  I  ask  of  all  Americans  a  simple 
recognition  of  a  fact  of  life. 

We  can't  have  everything.  Our  land  can- 
not be  xised  up  and  still  l>e  the  land  of  our 
childhood. 

The  great  resources  of  America — the  son, 
the  timber,  the  minerals,  the  wildlife— have 
sustained  us  for  hundred  of  years.  But  now 
we  have  got  to  think  about  sustaining  them. 
The  frontier  is  gone.  If  we  destroy  these  riv- 
ers and  lakes,  if  we  plundw  these  forests  and 
rip  up  these  mountainsides  and  foul  this  air 
and  water,  there  will  be  no  new  green  para^ 
dlse  awaiting  us  over  the  horizon.  If  we 
don't  save  the  America  we  have  today,  I  don't 
think  we  will  have  another  chance. 


March  1 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight 
the  citizens  of  Smith vllle,  Tex.,  are 
joining  In  a  tribute  to  their  most  famous 
son,  Clifton  C.  Carter.  Those  of  who  are 
Involved  In  the  operation  of  our  Federal 
Government  know  Cliff  to  be  one  of  this 
Nations  most  eflfectlve  and  efficient 
workers.  In  his  present  post  at  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  Cliff's 
tireless  efforts  have  been  of  Inestimable 
help  to  the  President,  to  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  to  the  NaUon. 

He  Is  one  of  those  rare  men  who  Is  to- 
tally dedicated  to  public  service  with  no 
desire  for  personal  glory.  All  of  us  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  working 
with  him  greatly  admire  Cliff  and  his 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  February  22,  1965, 
edition  of  the  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Rec- 
ord News,  paid  tribute  to  Cliff  Carter  tn 
an  editorial  entitled  "A  Dedicated  Work- 


er. The^resldent  and  publisher  of  this 
newspaper,  Mr.  Rhea  Howard,  has  long 
been  a  stalwart  in  the  Democratic  Party 
and  has  had  the  opportunity  of  viewing 
Cliff  Carter's  work  firsthand  and  seeing 
the  effective  results  thereof.  I  Include 
herewith  this  editorial  tribute: 

A  Dedicated  Worker 
One  of  the  most  appropriate  appreciation 
dinners  held  in  Texas  In  many  years  will 
be  at  Smith  vllle,  Tex.,  March  1,  with  Clifton 
C.  Carter,  assistant  to  President  Johnson,  as 
the  honoree. 

Carter  is  one  of  those  rare  selfless,  diligent, 
dedicated,  and  devoted  workers  who  receive 
very  little,  if  any,  pubUcity.  Rather  they 
work  in  the  background  with  no  attention  to 
themselves  to  help  our  great  leaders  achieve 
positions  of  leadership. 

It  is  essential  that  any  man  who  wishes  to 
serve  his  coimtry  in  such  positions  as  those 
achieved  by  President  Johnson  to  have  faith- 
ful and  dedicated  frienjfls  who  help  them 
along  the  way. 

Carter  has  been  such  a  person.  You  do 
not  read  much  about  him.  He  rarely  has 
been  interviewed.  His  picture  is  difflciUt  to 
get. 

Yet  this  selfless  man  who  seeks  no  honor 
on  his  own  account,  has  marched  beside  our 
President  from  the  very  first  political  cam- 
paign Lyndon  Johnson  waged. 

Carter  Is  a  native  of  Smlthvllle,  Tex.,  but 
his  home  generally  is  considered  as  Bryan, 
Tex.  He  attended  Kerrvllle  Institute  and  the 
University  of  Texas.  He  Is  a  World  War  II 
veteran,  married  and  has  three  children.  He 
Is  a  successful  businessman. 

However,  his  importance  for  the  moment 
to  us  Is  that  he  started  helping  Lyndon  John- 
son when  the  latter  first  ran  for  Congress 
In  1937.  since  then  Carter  ixia  t>een  a  volun- 
teer worker  in  aU  of  the  Preeldenfs  congres- 
sional, senatorial,  and  presidential  cam- 
paigns. He  was  regional  chairman  of  John- 
son's 1948  campaign  for  Senate.  State  cam- 
paign manager  for  Johnson  in  1954.  and  a 
member  of  Johnson's  staff  from  1967  to  date. 
He  headed  Johnson's  regional  office  In  Austin! 
In  the  critical  months  since  November  1963, 
Carter  has  been  a  special  »ssistant  to  the 
President,  acting  as  chief  liaison  man  with 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  and  key 
party  leaders  all  over  the  Nation. 

Carter  served  as  the  President's  "ears  and 
eyes"  at  the  national  committee  headquar- 
ters and  National  Democratic  Convention. 
Dining  the  last  campaign  along  with  Law- 
rence O'Brien  he  met  daUy  with  the  pwjty 
leaders  at  the  Washington  headquarters  re- 
viewed the  past  24  hours  and  helped  make 
key  decisions  about  action  to  be  taken. 

This  man  who  served  In  a  quiet  and  effi- 
cient manner  deserves  whatever  honor  they 
accord  him  at  Smlthvllle.       , 


What  Doei  the  Separation  of  Church  and 
State  Mean  to  Me?  i 


EXTENSION  OP  REiMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    aUNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1, 1965 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
OMJ.  I  wi5h  to  share  with  our  colleagues 
an  article  written  by  a  young  boy  in  my 
district,  Edward  Smlsek  of  Londale, 
Minn.  I  believe  that  It  Is  an  excellent 
discussion  of  the  question  of  separation 
of  church  and  state: 


What  Does  the  Sepaxattoit  or  Chubch  and 
State  Mean  to  Me? 
(By  Edward  Smlsek) 
Have  you  ever  watched  the  c^>eratlon  of  a 
penduliun,  swinging  now  this  way  and  now 
that,  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth.    This 
expressed  my  feelings  as  I  tried  to  find  the 
answer  to  the  question.  What  does  the  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state  mean  to  me? 

I  began  to  compare  the  pendulum  with  our 
Government,  swinging  back  and  f  (wth.  church 
and  state. 

Let's  examine  the  phrase  "separation  of 
church  and  state."  The  state  is  a  natural 
society  which  Is  devoted  to  our  physical  needs 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  church 
is  a  supernatural  society  which  is  devoted  to 
spiritual  ends  and  the  eternal  life. 

The  same  people  compose  the  two  societies 
simultaneously.  So  to  bring  a  true  separa- 
tion of  these  two  societies  is  obviously  im- 
possible, unless  you  are  going  to  tear  each 
of  the  members  into  two  pieces. 
And  so  the  pendulimi  swings. 
Does  it  really  mean  separation,  or  is  It 
applied  to  the  result  of  the  act  of  separation, 
referring  to  early  American  history  when 
some  of  the  States  had  an  established  church 
of  their  choice. 

The  church  and  state  now  exist  in  separate 
spheres.  Americans  have  accepted  that  con- 
dition as  the  best  possible  political  arrange- 
ment to  guarantee  the  freedom  of  religion. 
The  church  and  state  avoid  aelzlng  absolute 
power.  Each  can  deal  more  competently  in 
the  things  that  are  its  own.  This  Is  the  re- 
sult of  the  adoption  of  the  first  amendment. 
which  states,  "Congress  shaU  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  ot 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof." 
And  so  the  pendulinn  swings. 
In  order  to  keep  the  two  societies  sepa- 
rate. Its  requires  cooperation  and  distinction 
since  each  of  these  two  socleUes  has  author- 
ity over  the  same  subjects. 

Divided  allegiance  would  mean  a  divided 
conscience  and  would  result  in  choas.  Dis- 
tinction and  cooperation  are  correlatives- 
they  must  exist  together.  We  need  coopera- 
tion in  the  field  erf  hmnan  relations  and  dis- 
tinction in  fimctions  between  church  and 
state  to  assure  religious  and  poUtical  free- 
dom. 

Every  individual  Is  a  civic  person  subject  to 
the  authority  ot  it's  government.  And  every 
Individual  is  likewise  a  religious  person  a 
creature  of  God,  subject  to  the  authority  of 
conscience.  The  real  basis  of  the  first 
amendment  Is  a  recognition  of  the  dualism 
of  man  himself. 

Now  can  this  work?  XTl  cite  a  few  ex- 
amples. An  alarm  rings  at  the  Hre  station 
the  address  given  la  that  of  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, does  the  firemen  reply,  "Sorry  we  can't 
go  there  to  put  out  the  fire,  it's  a  Jewish 
house  of  worship,  that's  against  the  Oonstl- 
tutlon,  we're  clvU  servants."  Of  course  not 
that  would  be  silly,  as  civil  servants  they  are 
not  going  there  to  promote  or  aid  the  Jewish 
religion  but  to  protect  the  property  of 
American  citizens.  Here  we  have  distinction 
and  cooperation. 

Public  funds  go  to  chaplains  In  the  Army 
and  Navy,  also  to  chaplains  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  why?  Be- 
cause our  Government  recognizes  the  needs 
of  It's  citizens  and  does  not  want  to  deprive 
tliem  of  the  consolation  of  rellgflon. 

Religion  Is  the  basis  of  morality  and  there- 
fore is  necessary  to  good  government. 

If  this  were  no  so,  why  not  abolish  re- 
ligion, as  the  Nazis  of  Germany  and  the 
Soviets  of  Russia.     You  know  the  results. 

The  passage  of  the  civil  rights  bUl.  has 
assxu-ed  by  law  a  measure  of  equaUty  for  the 
Negro  who  has  been  subject  to  insult  and 
abuse.  But  no  law  will  guarantee  civil  rights 
unless  there  is  a  change  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
motivated  by  the  Christian  teaching  regard- 
ing the  brotherhood  of  man. 
And  so  the  pendulum  swings. 
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Church  and  state  are  mutually  dependent, 
one  upon  the  other.  They  compliment  each 
other.  It  is  the  control  ot  one  over  the 
other  that  the  Constitution  forbids. 

What  does  this  mean  to  me?  It  means  I 
may  attend  the  church  and  school  of  my 
choice,  I  may  run  for  public  office  or  a  gov- 
ernment or  State  Job  without  the  discrimina- 
tion of  law.  I  have  the  privilege  of  being 
an  individual,  forming  my  own  opinions, 
r.nd  working  at  my  choice  of  goals.  This 
also  means  I  have  a  duty  to  fulfill.  I  must 
concern  myself  with  breaking  and  eliminat- 
ing prejudices  in  myself  and  others  by 
promoting  greater  understanding  among  my 
associates  in  school,  church,  clubs,  civic,  and 
social  organizations.  I  have  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  government  issues,  becaiise  we  of 
our  generation  will  be  tomorrow's  leaders. 

We  must  be  willing  to  support  oxir  church 
organizations  and  also  pay  otir  taxes,  without 
grumbling,  not  as  a  necessary  evil,  but  as  a 
^ood,  a  way  In  which  we  can  keep  ourselves 
free. 

See  how  the  penduliun  swings?  Let's  go 
back  to  that  mental  pictxire  placing  the 
Government  In  the  place  of  the  pendulum. 
Is  It  really  taking  sides?  Would  it  work  if 
it  stayed  on  one  side  only?  The  answer  Is 
obvious,  no,  but  as  long  as  it  swings  in  equal 
balance,  back,  and  forth,  gaining  strength 
and  momentimi  h-om  each  side  the  results 
are  harmony  and  rhythm.  To  me  this  means 
freedom  and  equality  as  we  live,  in  one  na- 
tion, under  God. 


Coast  Gnard  Training  Center  Should  Not 
Be  Moved  From  Connecticut 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or   CONNBniCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
taken  by  complete  surprise  and  shocked 
to  learn  that  the  Coast  Guard  is  plan- 
ning to  transfer  Its  Training  Center  from 
Groton,  Conn.,  to  Governor's  Island  in 
New  York  HaJrbor.  The  two  Senators 
from  Connecticut,  the  Honorable  Thomas 
J.  E>ODD  and  the  Honorable  Abraham  A. 
RiBicoFF,  were  similarly  surprised  to  hear 
of  this  proposal. 

The  Coast  Guard  Training  Center  has 
been  located  at  Groton  for  many  years. 
It  Is  an  Important  part  of  the  area  not 
only  from  an  economic  standpoint,  but 
also  because  of  the  place  occupied  by  the 
men  and  their  families  in  the  local  com- 
munities. Many  of  them  have  bought 
homes  in  the  area,  their  children  attend 
the  local  schools,  they  have  established 
certain  roots  which  are  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  these  families. 

The  transfer  of  the  Training  Center 
ulll  affect  about  1,000  people,  as  follows: 
52  commissioned  and  warrant  oflBcers, 
437  enlisted  personnel,  3  civilian  em- 
ployees, 543  transient  students,  and  15 
officers.  The  total  annual  salaries  for 
all  these  people  is  more  tiian  $5.5  million. 
This,  of  course,  constitutes  a  severe  eco- 
nomic blow  to  the  entire  area  of  south- 
eastern Connecticut. 

The  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Subcommittee  on  the  Coast  Guard, 
Coast  and  Oeodetlc  Survey,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  has  already  begun  its 


hearings  on  the  Coast  Guard's  authoriza- 
tion for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  I  am  not 
at  all  convinced  that  there  Is  any  savings 
Involved  in  this  transfer,  since  many 
millions  of  dollars  will  have  to  be  spent 
by  the  Coast  Guard  at  Governors  Island. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  proposed  trans- 
fer Is  economically  justifiable,  nor  am  I 
convinced  of  the  claim  that  it  would 
make  for  greater  eflBciency.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  may  cause  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
ruption of  the  Coast  Guard's  activities 
over  many  months,  disruption  in  the 
lives  of  the  families  involved,  and  dis- 
ruption in  the  communities  who  will 
suffer  from  this  transfer. 

I  believe  that  very  careful  study 
should  be  given  to  this  proposal  before 
hasty  decisions  are  reached.  The  people 
of  southeastern  Connecticut  are  most 
anxious  that  the  Training  Center  remain 
In  Groton  for  many  reasons  other  than 
payroll,  such  as  the  fine  personnel,  their 
families,  the  tradition  of  Its  location,  the 
geographic  facilities  and  its  strategic  lo- 
cation at  the  entrance  to  Long  Island 
Sound  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  few  days, 
since  the  announcement  has  been  made 
public  by  the  Coast  Guard,  I  have  re- 
ceived many  telegrams,  letters,  and  tele- 
phone calls  from  local  ofQcials  and  from 
Individual  citizens  protesting  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  the  Training  Center, 
I  wish  to  insert  some  of  these  into  the 
Record  merely  to  show  how  the  people 
feel  about  this  matter.  The  following 
are  several  editorials  and  letters  on  the 
subject: 

[Prom  the  New  London  Day,  Peb.  18,  1965] 
Opinion  of  the  Dat— The  Pkoposed  TiANSFEa 

DiscloBxire  that  the  Coast  Guard  wants  to 
transfer  the  Coast  Guard  Training  Center 
from  Avery  Point  to  Governor's  Island  in  New 
Tork  Harbor,  comes  as  a  rude  shock  to  south- 
eastwn  Connecticut. 

No  talk  of  such  a  plan  had  reached  public 
notice.  No  indication  of  a  study  or  survey 
to  this  end  had  appeared.  But  suddenly  It 
was  proposed,  the  reasons  Isetng  unsupported 
by  figures.  Part  of  a  plan  to  take  over  the 
New  Tork  Harbor  island  for  a  number  at 
Coast  Guard  activities — to  center  activitlea 
there,  in  the  metropolitan  area — the  trans- 
fer Is  not  now  supported  by  persuasive  rea- 
sons. 

Word  of  this  plan  came  first  to  Connecti- 
cut's Representatives  and  Senators  in  Wash- 
ington. At  some  date  soon  Treasury  De- 
partment appropriations  will  come  up  for 
congressional  hearing  in  Washington.  First 
official  opportunity  for  the  legislators  to  reg- 
ister public  protest,  and  ask  for  convincing 
reasons  for  the  change,  will  come  then. 

Southeastern  Connecticut  values  this  in- 
stallation highly — fuUy  reaUsses  its  impor- 
tance not  only  to  the  economy  of  the  region 
but  in  the  armed  services  complex  here- 
abouts. It  is  far  from  convinced  that  there 
are  sensible  reasons,  including  those  of  ef- 
ficient operations,  justifying  the  proposal. 
This  area  Is  not  only  proud  of  Its  Coast 
Guard  connections.  Its  know-how  and  fa- 
miliarity with  service  needs  and  problems, 
but  It  has  long  felt  the  site  ideal  because  of 
proximity  to  the  Coast  Guard  Academy,  to 
Navy  installations,  etc. 

Shocked  by  this  disclosure,  southeastern 
Connecticut  is  Justified  in  protesting  and 
asking  for  significant  proof  that  the  change 
would  make  for  efficiency,  or  that  advantages 
not  Ltated  would  be  present.  The  alternative 
offered — proposed  expansion  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  and  relocation  and  expan- 
sion  of  the   new  moorings   ■tation— comes 


a  long  way  from  offering  justification  for  the 
transfer. 

[Prom  the  Norwich  Bulletin,  Peb.  19,  1965] 
Unztd)  ErrosT  Needed 
The  surprise  announcement  of  the  pro- 
posal to  move  the  Coast  Guard  Training  Sta- 
tion from  Avery  Point  In  Groton  to  Gover- 
nor's Island,  N.T.,  Is  cause  for  great  concern 
and  stirred  up  a  steam  of  protest  that  was 
quick  to  be  felt  In  Washington.  This  spon- 
taneous reaction  on  the  part  of  area  rrfW/'«niB 
Is  understandable  because  the  loss  of  such 
a  valuable  facility  would  be  a  tremendous 
blow  to  the  economy  of  southeastern  Con- 
necticut, a  blow  the  area  can  hardly  alTord 
to  absorb. 

In  revealing  his  plan  to  transfer  the  sta- 
tion to  Port  Jay,  the  Army's  installation  in 
Senator  Robest  Kennkdt's  backyard  which 
Is  to  be  abandoned  under  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara's  recent  cutbcak  order.  Adm. 
Edwin  J.  Roland,  Coast  Guard  commandant, 
said  the  move  would  save  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $20  million  in  capital  improvements 
over  a  period  of  a  few  years.  This  so-caUed 
savings  would  hardly  compensate  for  the 
immeasurable  economic  damage  Southeast- 
ern Connecticut  would  suffer  over  the  same 
period  and  in  the  futiu'e  through  the  loss 
of  the  station. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  any  loss  In 
payroll  and  personnel  resulting  from  the  pro- 
posed move  would  be  covered  by  plans  for 
expansion  of  the  facilities  at  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  and  the  construction  ot  a  new 
Coast  Guard  mooring  station  In  New  London. 
True,  these  plans  wlU  prove  extremely  bene- 
ficial, but  they  are  nothing  we  have  not 
known  about  for  some  time  and  the  benefits 
of  the  area  wlU  eventuaUy  derive  from  them 
wlU  be  but  a  very  smal  part  of  the  more  than 
$6  mlUion  payroU  that  wm  leave  the  area. 

Although  the  matter  must  still  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  an  extremely  urgent  nature. 
It  was  ImpUed  during  a  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Subcommittee  hearing  Thursday  that  no 
definite  decision  has  been  made  as  yet  oon- 
oemlng  the  Groton  statioo..  Acc<ntUng  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  James 
A.  Reed,  who  claimed  he  was  uBaware  of 
Admiral  Roland's  release  ot  Tuesday,  the 
move  hinges  on  the  outcocne  of  a  study  be- 
ing conducted  to  determine  the  feaslbmty  at 
the  Coast  Guard  assiunlng  custody  of  Gov- 
ernor's Island.  If  such  Is  the  ease,  and  we 
■Inoerely  hope  it  Is  true.  It  would  appear 
there  la  stUl  time  to  prepcuv  a  Btroag  and 
convincing  case  for  retaining  the  training 
•taUon  in  Groton. 

Area  government,  business  and  dvlo  lead- 
ers, and  our  Representatives  in  CongresB,  are 
to  be  commended  fcM*  their  quick  reeponae  to 
Admiral  Roland's  announcement.  They  have 
taken  the  necessary  preliminary  steps  toward 
getting  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  and  now 
must  consolidate  their  forces  in  a  determined 
effort  to  conviDce  those  conducting  the  study 
that  Groton  is  the  logical  place  for  the  In- 
stallation in  question. 

The  Cocwt  Guard  training  station  Is  an  Im- 
portant |>art  of  southeastern  Connecticut, 
not  only  fnxn  an  economic  standpoint  but 
from  the  Btandix>int  of  the  place  the  per- 
KHmel  and  their  families  occupy  in  the  vari- 
ous communities  in  the  area.  These  and 
other  vital  factors  should  be  kept  In  mind 
as  the  fight  to  retain  this  Installation  la 
planned  and  carried  out. 


The  Following  Is  a  Copt  or  an  Bditouai, 

DKUVn£D     BT     Ed     LaOKAJU),     Hwws     Edpiob, 

Station    WICH,    Thotisdat,    Febkuast    18, 

THBODGH  PXmAT,   PBBBUAaT    19 

"Hie  Coast  Guard  dropped  a  bombehell 
Monday  with  its  announcement  of  pttOB  to 
dose  out  Its  training  station,  at  Oroton — 
transferring  the  operation  to  Governor^  la- 
land,  N.Y. 
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The  Oroton  closing — tentatively  set  for 
July  of  next  year — was  decided  upon,  acconi- 
Ing  to  the  facilities  aroiind  New  York  and 
becaixse   tbere   la   personnel   bouslxig   In  Neir 

York  that  the  Groton-New  London  area  doee 

not  have. 

Tbere  had  been  no  advance  hlnte  of  the 
move.    Even  as  recently  u  last  month  when 

Groton  turned  down  a  zoning  request  'wnich 

derailed  plans  to  construct  an  apartment 
project  for  Coast  Guard  personnel  near 
Trumbull  Airport,  there  was  an  absence  of 
the  warning— usually  heard  in  such  cases — 
that  it  might  Jeopardize  the  future  existence 
of  the  training  station. 

The  first  shoclc  of  the  annoiincement  hav. 
ing  worn  off,  the  question  now  is,  "What  will 
the  area  do  about  it?" 

Since  transfer  decisions  of  this  type  are 
not  iisually  made  in  haste,  the  Coast  Guard 
undoubtedly  is  determined  to  move,  and  it 
will  talEe  more  man  a  demonstration  of  mere 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  area  to  reverse  the 
decision. 

Connecticut's  congressional  delegation  al- 
ready has  said  it  will  fight  the  move  in 
Washington  to  the  last  committee,  exerting 
whatever  pressxire  it  can  to  produce  a  change 
of  mind.  The  fight  could  be  a  heated  one 
since  New  York's  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors— and  their  considerable  Influence — will 
be  working  Just  as  hard  to  make  sure  the 
move  is  effected. 

On  that  score  there  is  some  speculation 
that  the  Coast  Guard  decision  is  at  least  a 
partial  sop  to  New  York  which  lost  or  will  lose 
several  Military  establishments  under  the 
spending  cutback  ordered  recently  by  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara. 

Connecticut  lost  no  facilities  or  contracts 
under  that  cutback — and  it  may  be  that  of- 
ficial Washington  decided  the  State  could 
afford  the  loss  of  the  training  station  while 
New  York  might  be  mollified  somewhat  by 
getting  it.  ' 

What  this  area  must  do  now  is  to  expend 
as  much  energy  as  It  possesses  to  demon- 
strate that  it  wants  to  keep  the  facility  and 
will,  if  necessary,  review  its  thinking  on 
the  lengths  to  which  it  will  go  to  meet  the 
housing  and  other  needs  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

There  \b  little  else  that  can  be  done  be- 
cause the  Coast  Guard  has  not  indicated  that 
it  is  dissatisfaction  with  southeastern  Con- 
necticut that  is  prompting  the  contemplated 
move. 

However,  the  very  absence  of  major  dis- 
satisfaction does  encourage  the  slim  hope 
that  a  change  of  decision  is  possible. 

So  far  as  area  efforts  are  concerned,  there 
has  already  been  some  In-flghting  between 
chambers  of  commerce  at  New  London  and 
Groton  over  who  should  lead  it. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  goal  being 
sought^the  retention  of  a  facility  that 
means  .^jeople,  payrolls,  and  prestige — U  too 
important  to  have  the  effort  Jeopardized  by 
such  side  disputes. 

The  struggle  to  save  the  training  station 
has  too  little  chance  at  best.  The  odds 
against  It  can  only  be  increased  by  anjrthing 
less  than  a  completely  united  effort. 

Resolution  PaoTESTiNr,  Closing  op  Coast 
GuAED  Training  Station  Adopted 

Newington,  Conn.,  February  19. — State 
VPW  legislative  leaders  meeting  here  last 
night  adopted  resolutions  protesting  the  re- 
ported closing  of  the  Coast  Guard  Training 
Station  at  Avery  Point  and  reaffirming  the 
VFW's  opposlUon  to  any  moves  to  weaken 
the  VA  structxire  and  its  services  to  veterans 
through  wholesale  closing,  and  consolidation 
of  existing  facilities,  and  budgetary  cuts. 

State  VFW  Commander  Walter  A.  Jackson, 
Jr.,  of  Newington,  said  he  was  shocked  to 
hear  reports  that  the  Coast  Guard  intends  to 
move  its  training  center  out  of  Connecticut 
in  view  of  its  previously  announced  plans  to 
expand  the  Academy  and  its  facUiUes  at  New 
London.     Jackson  called  on  the  20,000  VPW 


membenhlp  in  Connecticut  to  register  their 
protests  with  their  congressional  representa- 
tives in  Washington.  D.C.  Jackson  said  we 
tnuBt  vigorously  and  contlnuaUy  oppose  these 

unwarranted  economy  meaaurea  made  at  the 

expense    of    war    veterans    acid    our    national 

security.  ■ 

Norwich,  Conn.. 
FeUriiary  18,  1965. 
Congressman  William  St.  Okge, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Southeastern  Connecticut  was  shocked  by 
the  news  of  the  possibility  ©f  the  removal  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Training  Station  from 
Avery  Point.  Groton.  Conn. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  a  move  in  the  best 
overall  Interests  erf  the  area. 
Presently  we  lack  all  the  facts. 
This  message  is  sent  assuring  you  that  we 
have   utmost  confidence   that  your   final   ac- 
tion will  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  our  south- 
eastern Connecticut  region. 
Respectfully. 

Ethel  V.  McWilliams, 
President,  Norwich  City  Council. 

Chambeh  of  Commerce  South- 
eastern OONNECTICUT, 

New  London,  Conn.,  February  19. 1965. 
Representative  Willlam  St.  Once. 
House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  I  am  sure  you  can  understand 
our  complete  surprise  on  hearing  the  news 
that  the  Coast  Guard  was  planning  to  move 
the  Training  Station  from  Groton  to  Gov- 
ernor's Island  in  New  York.  Members  of  the 
business  community  in  southeastern  Con- 
necticut are  well  aware  of  the  economic  im- 
portance of  all  the  millUry  facilities  here 
and  have  done  everything  possible  to  main- 
tain excellent  relations  with  the  military  per- 
sonnel during  their  tour  of  duty  here. 

We  want  to  urge  you.  in  your  official  capac- 
ity, to  do  everything  at  the  legislative  level 
that  is  humanly  possible  to  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  the  transfer  of  this  important 
installation  and  we  assure  you  that  we.  here 
on  the  home  front,  will  do  everjrthlng  in  our 
power  that  our  faculties  will  permit  to  assist 
in  any  way  possible  to  bring  this  about. 
Sincerely, 

John  T.  MacDoucall, 

President. 


FEBtUARY  19, 1965. 
Adm.  Edwin  J.  Roland. 
Commandant,  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Admiral  Roland:  The  members  of 
our  organization  were  greatly  distressed  at 
the  unheralded  announcement  that  the 
Coast  Guard  was  contemplating  a  move  of 
the  Training  Station  in  Groton  to  Governor's 
Island  in  New  York. 

Our  organization  has,  throughout  its  his- 
tory, been  proud  of  the  Coast  Guard  instal- 
lations here,  mindful,  not  only  of  their  eco- 
nomic contributions  to  the  whole  area,  but 
also  of  the  quality  of  the  personnel  that  they 
have  brought  to  our  region,  and  we  feel  that 
it  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  us  on  many 
counts  to  lose  this  facility  which  has  served 
the  Coast  Guard  so  well  and  so  long. 

It  la  our  hope  that  this  decision  has  not 
reached  the  "point  of  no  return"  and  that 
every  consideration  will  be  given  to  aU  the 
facets  of  the  problem  which,  I  am  sure,  you 
and  your  office  will  do  before  these  plans  are 
finalized. 

Because  of  this  area's  long  attachment  to 
the  Coast  Guard  service,  wo  offer  you  the 
services  of  our  organization  at  any  time  if 
they  are  needed  to  solve  any  of  your  local 
problems  and  we  would  ask  that  you  keep  us 
informed  of  our  deliberatioas  and  the  de- 
taUed  background  of  the  reasons  of  this 
planned  move. 
Sincerely, 

John  T.  MacDoxjgall, 

President. 


Crrr  of  Norwich,  Conw., 

February  18,  1965. 
Hon.  WtLLiAM  L.  St.  Oncv. 
U.S.  Congressman, 

House  of  Representatives. 

WasHinffton,  D.C. 

Deae  Congebssman  St.  Once:  I  respectfully 

request  that  you  iise  your  good  offices  to 
retain  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Training  Station 
at  Avery  Point,  Groton,  Conn.  This  facility 
has  through  the  decades  t>ecome  an  integral 
part  of  the  entire  area.  It  is  strongly 
attached  to  the  mores  of  the  region.  In 
fact,  when  the  words  "Coast  Guard  Academy" 
are  mentioned,  the  thought  immediately  is 
registered  of  New  London,  Groton,  Norwich, 
and  the  Immediate  vicinity. 

The  Coast  Guard  Academy  has  through 
the  years  furnished  the  NaUon  with  excel- 
lent leaders  who  have  had  the  use  of  the 
training  center  at  Avery  Point.  The  very 
fact  that  this  facility  has  been  operational 
for  many  decades  indicates  that  trained  per- 
sonnel and  professional  staff  are  able  to  per- 
petuate such  a  vital  institution.  This  area 
cannot  afford  to  lose  the  training  center  and 
I  know  hew  much  you  have  worked  for  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  State. 

I  also  respectfully  request  your  good  offices 
in  locating  a  branch  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut  in  Norwich.  Gov.  John  Demp- 
sey  has  given  top  priority  to  Norwich  in  the 
matter  of  new  industry  locating  here.  As 
you  know,  Norwich  possesses  diversified 
human  skills  and  the  productivity  of  Its  peo- 
ple Is  a  matter  of  public  record. 

There  are  many  problems  that  confront 
the  community  which  can  be  resolved  intel- 
ligently provided  there  is  an  exertion  of 
leadership  which  I  am  attempting  to  provide 
the  community.  The  location  of  a  branch  of 
the  University  of  Connecticut  would  be  a 
tremendous  Influence  in  locating  new  indus- 
try here  as  well  as  providing  the  techniques 
and  professional  personnel  to  man  and  op- 
erate a  subsUntlal  industrtal  complex. 

Thanking  you  for  all  your  past  services  and 
recognizing  full  well  the  heavy  burden  of 
yoxir  office,  please  accept  my  warmest  per- 
sonal regards. 

Sincerely. 

Charles  R.  Iovtno, 

City  Manager. 


The  Challeiige  of  Citizenship 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  con- 
ducts a  "Voice  of  Democracy"  contest. 
This  year  over  250,000  high  school  stu- 
dents participated  in  the  contest  spon- 
sored by  this  great  patriotic  organiza- 
tion. 

The  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  is  brought  to  Washington  for  the 
final  judging  as  a  guest  of  the  Foreign 
Wars.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  win- 
ning contestant  this  year  from  North 
Carolina  is  a  young  man  from  my  con- 
gressional district.  He  is  Thomas  Henry 
Croom  of  Newton,  N.C.,  and  his  winning 
speech  is  entiUed  "The  Challenge  of  Cit- 
izenship." 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
young  man's  speech  to  be  most  interest- 
ing, and  I  request  that  it  be  inserted  in 
the  appendix  of  the  Record. 
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The   CHALLZ37GE   OF   CTITZENSHIP 

(By  Thomas  Henry  Croom) 
On  a  spring  day  In  1051,  a  group  of  young 

^omen  sat  at  a  table  in  a  drug  store  In  a 

small  town  In  the  United  States.  They 
t.Uked   about   the   fact  that   it  was  almost 

time  to  pay  Income  tax.    And  most  of  them 

complained  bitterly  about  having  to  pay 
taxes.    But  one  in  the  group  was  silent. 

She  was  a  Latvian  girl  who,  only  a  few 
months  before,  had  arrived  In  America  with 
her  family,  victims  of  the  war  in  E^irope 
:ind  the  Russian  occupation  of  her  home- 
Ir.nd. 

Finally,  the  young  Latvian  spoke.  "I 
would  consider  it  a  privilege  to  pay  the 
income  tax." 

Those  were  the  words  of  a  girl  whose  father, 
a  Lutheran  minister,  had  disappeared  when 
the  Russians  overran  Latvia  and  when  the 
lamlly  had  been  forced  to  flee  to  a  displaced 
persons  camp  in  Germany.  The  father  had 
not  been  heard  from  since  that  time.  Now. 
-ills  girl,  at  17,  was  the  head  of  the  family, 
for  the  mother  was  aged  and  could  not  speak 
English. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  the  family 
revealed  an  interest  in  all  things  American — 
.1  loyalty  to  America,  a  courage  to  meet  all 
problems — that  would  make  native-born 
.Americans  who  came  in  contact  vr.th  them 
;top  and  wonder.  "Do  I  value  citizenship 
.Miough?" 

They  tackled  any  Job  until  they  were  able 
to  buy  a  house,  a  car,  and  obtain  the  edu- 
cation they  needed.  They  became  active 
church  members.  They  participated  in  com- 
i.nunlty  affairs.  In  everything  they  did  they 
displayed  a  tremendous  gratefulness  at  being 
in  this  country  and  an  overwhelming  desire 
to  be  American  citizens. 

The  five  are  now  American  citizens.  One 
!s  a  doctor  working  among  the  coal  miners 
in  Kentucky.  The  only  boy.  a  gradiiate  of 
West  Point,  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army. 
Another  is  a  secretary  at  NBC  radio  In  New 
York.  The  youngest  is  a  graduate  nurse. 
.\nd.  as  often  a£  possible,  they  return  to  that 
small  town  where  they  still  own  a  home. 

The  story  of  this  immigrant  family  would 
fill  a  volume.  Let  me  simply  say  that  when- 
ever I  think  of  anyone's  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  citizenship,  I  think  of  these  people. 
.\nd  remember  the  words,  "I  would  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  pay  the  income  tax." 

The  challenge  of  citizenship.  The  good 
citizen  meets  it  by  taking  part  in  community 
affairs.  He  knows  who  the  mayor  is  and 
who  the  town  councilmen  are.  He  is  well 
Informed  on  issues  of  the  day.  whether  they 
revolve  around  school  needs  or  highway  con- 
troversies. He  always  exercises  his  right  to 
vote.  He  realizes  what  goes  on  In  his  town, 
small  or  large,  has  an  effect  on  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation  and.  in  the  long  run,  thCL world. 
He  agrees  with  Rousseau  who  wrote  in  "The 
Social  Contract,"  "As  soon  as  any  man  says 
of  the  affairs  of  state,  What  does  it  matter 
to  me,  the  state  may  be  given  up  for  lost." 

The  challenge  of  citizenship.  The  good 
citizen  meets  it  by  Iselng  loyal  to  his  com- 
munity, his  State,  his  Nation.  This  loyalty 
may  be  expressed  in  simple  ways,  by  trad- 
ing with  local  merchants  and  helping  to 
boost  the  economy  of  the  area,  by  supporting 
tlie  high  school  athletic  teams  and  musical 
groups,  by  contributing  to  worthwhile  fund- 
raising  campaigns.  Or  it  may  be  revealed 
through  such  volunteer  acts  as  serving  on  an 
Industry-hunting  expedition — as  many  busi- 
nessmen in  my  State  have.  For  a  young  man 
fresh  from  college,  loyalty  to  a  community 
may  be  revealed  by  a  decision  to  return 
home  to  work  and  use  his  talents  rather  than 
to  seek  "greener  pastures." 

The  challenge  of  citizenship.  The  good 
citizen  meets  it  by  displaying  courage. 
Sometimes  a  man  must  stand  alone  for  what 
he  knows  is  right.  At  such  a  moment,  one 
might  recall  the  words  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan  speaking  at  the  National  Democratic 


Convention  in  Chicago  in  1896,  "The  hum- 
blest citizen  of  all  the  land,  when  clad  In 
the  armor  of  a  righteous  cause.  Is  stronger 
than  aU  the  hosts  of  error." 

If  the  poor  immigrant  girl  oould  gladly 
assume  the   duties  of  AmerlcaJi  citizenship, 

how  much  more  then,  should  we,  the  native- 

bcwn  citizens  embrace  with  pride  all  duties 
and  obligations  of  American  citizenship?  For 
this  is  ovir  own,  our  native  land. 


Reclaiming  Onr  Wasted  Heritage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  cALrroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1, 1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  issued  an  urgent  ap- 
peal to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  that 
Is  part  of  our  American  heritage.  Those 
of  us  who  have  come  face  to  face  with 
urban  blight,  littered  highways,  polluted 
air,  and  the  destruction  of  scenic  areas 
realize  that  increased  activity  at  all  levels 
is  needed  now  to  restore  beauty  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  leading 
daily  newspaper  in  Los  Angeles,  carried 
an  outstanding  editorial  on  February  15, 
which  stressed  the  need  to  preserve  and 
restore  our  national  beauty.  The  edi- 
torial agreed  with  President  Johnson 
that  the  task  of  conservation  must  be 
accepted  by  all  levels  of  government,  by 
business  and  industry,  by  private  groups 
and  by  Individual  citizens.  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  should  be  commended  for 
advocating  this  very  sound  approach — 
an  approach  well  tested  in  California — 
to  the  problem  of  conservation.  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fine 
editorial: 

Reclaiming    Oub    Wasted    Heritage 

In  his  congressional  message  on  conserva- 
tion. President  Johnson  held  up  a  mirror  to 
the  Nation.  The  reflection  was  filled  with 
the  manmade  uglines  that  results  from  neg- 
lect,  greed,   and  poor  planning. 

"For  centuries  Americans  have  drawn 
strength  and  inspiration  from  the  beauty  oif 
our  country."  said  the  President.  "Yet  the 
storm  of  modem  change  is  threatening  to 
blight  and  diminish  in  a  few  decades  wiiat 
has  been  cherished  and  protected  for  gen- 
erations." 

His  message  was  an  eloquent  appeal  to 
preserve — and  restore — the  natural  beauty 
that  is  our  heritage. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  technology  wliich  pro- 
duced the  world's  highest  living  standards 
has  also  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  worsen- 
ing of  our  natural  environment.  The  "storm 
of  modern  change"  has  left  in  its  wake  be- 
fouled air.  poUuted  water,  and  defaced  land- 
scapes. 

It  Is  Incredible  that  any  nation  can  turn 
Its  back  on  urban  blight  and  unsightll- 
ness  and  the  loss  of  scenic  and  recreation 
areas. 

The  automobile  symbolizes  the  blessing 
and  curse  of  our  advanced  civilization.  For 
most  American  families,  life  without  at  least 
one  car  would  be  unthinkable.  The  national 
economy  would  not  move  without  wheels. 

Tet  the  automobile  is  a  major  contributor 
to  air  pollution  throughout  the  Nation. 
Highways  and  freeways  often  cut  concrete 
swaths  through  desirable  residential  and 
rural    areas.      Billboards    spoU    even    well- 


planned  roadways.  And.  finally,  when  auto- 
mobUes  leave  the  highway  they  fill 
junkyards  that  are  rapidly   growing  In  botb 

numbers  and  ugliness. 

The  probi^ox  of  conservation  Is  serious, 
but  th.e  solution  is  not  Lmpoesible. 

California  suffers  from  many  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  national  problem.  Our  air  pollu- 
tion is  second  to  none<  Our  cities,  although 
newer,  often  suffer  from  the  old  faults  of 
poor  planning,  unattractive  buildings,  and 
insufficient  park  space.  Our  highway  routes 
on  occasion  ignore  residential  or  scenic 
values,  and  our  billboards  are  among  the 
worst. 

California,  however,  has  also  shown  the 
way  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  precious 
resource  of  natural  beauty.  We  recently 
voted  $150  million  in  bonds  to  acquire  intxe 
parks  and  recreation  facilities.  We  have  not 
won  the  fight  against  air  pollution,  but  our 
efforts  have  set  the  pace  for  the  rest  ot 
the  Nation.  And  for  years  this  State  has 
had  effective  State  and  regional  water  poUu- 
tion  control  boards. 

In  addition,  such  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations as  LoB  Angeles  Beautiful  have  waged 
a  successful  battle  against  civic  ugliness. 

The  task  of  conservation,  as  the  President 
noted,  is  one  that  must  be  accepted  by  all 
levels  of  government,  by  business  and  indus- 
try, by  private  groups  and  by  individual  citi- 
zens. 

Governments  can  acquire  land,  plan  public 
facilities  better,  and  set  higher  standards. 
But  the  support  and  cooperation  of  every 
citizen,  every  ccMnpany  is  needed. 

Ugliness  need  not  be  a  byproduct  of  prt>g- 
ress — unless  we  are  too  apathetic  to  prevent 
it. 


Massachusetts  Winner  of  VFW  Voice  of 
Democracy  CompetitioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or   MASSACHXTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1. 1965 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  conducts  a  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest.  This  year  over  250,000 
high  school  students  participated  in  the 
contest  competing  for  the  fovu"  scholar- 
ships which  are  awarded  as  the  top 
prizes. 

The  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  is  brought  to  Washington.  D.C,  for 
the  final  judging  as  guests  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  at  the  annual  con- 
gressional dinner  which  this  year  is  being 
held  on  March  9,  next.  The  winning 
contestant  from  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts happens  to  be  an  outstanding  young 
man  from  the  city  of  Watertown  in  my 
congressional  district. 

At  this  point  I  am  pleased  to  include 
the  most  timely  and  inspiring  speech  of 
my  young  constituent,  Patrick  J.  King. 
The  selection  of  the  very  pertinent  topic 
of  citizenship  responsibility  and  the  most 
convincing  projection  of  It  is,  indeed,  a 
high  tribute  to  this  gifted  young  student 
and  serves,  in  great  measure,  to  restore 
our  faith  in  the  American  youth. 

The  speech  follows : 

The  Challenge  or  CmzEKSHir 

(By  Patrick  J.  King.  Watertown,  BCaas.) 

From  failing  hands  to  us  was  thrown  the 
torch.  Be  it  ours  to  hold  high;  for  this  Is 
the  challenge  of  citizenship. 
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The  hardest  task,  the  most  Important  Job 
placed  on  our  shoulders  by  our  forefathers, 
was  the  responsibility  to  live  lUce  Americans. 

In  New  York  City  recently,  the  cry  of  a 
woman  fighting  for  her  life  as  she  was  as- 
saulted and  brutally  stabbed  by  an  armed 
assailant  was  heard  over  many  blocks.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  cart  away  the  bcully 
mangled  corpse  when  the  police  arrived. 
Wlien  asked  why  there  had  been  no  report, 
the  common  answer  was  "We  didn't  want  to 
become  Involved." 

This  la,  imfortunately,  the  attitude  of  too 
many  In  this  country  today.  We  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  our  citizenship,  but  "let  the 
other  guy  do  It."  When  it  comes  to  respon- 
sibilities, "Just  ignore  it."  We  forget  the 
responsibilities  we  must  hold  down  In  the 
citizenship  we  cherish. 

Compare  the  founding  of  this  Nation  to 
the  New  York  City  incident.  No  compari- 
son? An  entirely  different  subject?  No, 
Just  different  people.  For  a  few  trivial 
pennies  on  a  tea  tax,  mark  how  much  less 
that  is  than  a  human  life,  13  tiny  Colonies 
rose  up  against  the  tyranny  of  the  mightiest 
nation  of  the  18th  century.  England,  thus 
winning  freedom  and  founding  an  ideal  of 
power  and  righteousness  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Today  these  same  Colonies 
have  emerged  a  world  leader  and  p>ower. 

Yet  in  this  same  country  are  traces  of 
weak  links.  Oood  people,  who  believe  In 
God,  go  to  church  every  Sunday,  and  who 
didn't  even  have  the  decency  to  enforce  one 
of  His  commandments,  "Thou  Shalt  Not 
Kill."  It  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  sub- 
due the  attacker,  or  even  to  leave  their 
houses.  It  would  probably  not  have  cost 
one  of  them  the  price  of  a  telephone  can 
to  lift  the  receiver  and  stmimon  the  ix>Ilce. 

When  one  shirks  his  civic  duty,  he  Is  push- 
ing the  principles  for  which  our  ancestors 
fought  back  into  the  yellowed  pages  of  his- 
tory and  slanunlng  the  book  shut  without 
further  adue. 

You,  the  individual,  are  shirking  your  duty 
If  you  do  not  vote.  Every  man  need  not  run 
for  public  office,  but,  for  those  who  do,  every 
American  citizen  must  support  their  efforts. 
There  are  bound  to  be  people  who  will  say 
"There  is  so  much  to  do,  I  Just  can't  vote; 
besides,  what  will  one  vote  mean  one  way  or 
another?"  Let  me  recall  for  you  a  recent 
election  wherein  a  man  was  elected  Repre- 
sentative by  a  margin  of  one  vote.  What  If 
he  had  not  had  time  to  vote  for  himself? 

The  challenge  of  citizenship  Is  not  an  easy 
one,  but  we  mixst  meet  it  like  Americans, 
with  our  heads  held  high,  both  feet  on  the 
ground,  and  our  very  lives  in  our  hands, 
ready  to  risk  them,  to  Insure  freedom  for 
ourselves  and  our  children,  for  this  Is  the 
challenge  of  citizenship.  Hold  high  the 
torch. 


Congratalations  to  Monsignor  Hladky 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1965 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues that  yesterday  afternoon,  the 
Very  Reverend  Monsignor  Silvester 
Hladky  was  elevated  to  the  ofBce  of 
papal  chamberlain  of  his  Holiness  Pope 
Paul  VI. 

This  recognition  of  his  church  to 
Monsignor  Hladky  was  an  occasion  of 
great  joy  to  his  parishioners  and  his  many 
hundreds  of  friends.    Monsignor  Hladky 


has  served  for  many  years  as  the  pastor 
of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  Church  in  War- 
ren, Ohio.  Not  only  has  the  monsignor 
served  his  people  well,  but  he  has  also 
contributed  generously  of  his  time  and 
effort  to  the  betterment  of  the  entire  city 
of  Warren. 

His  E>ersonal  example  of  leadership  in 
the  social  progress  of  this  great  city  has 
done  much  to  contribute  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  growth  of  this  community. 

I  wish  to  share  in  this  occasion  of  con- 
gratulations with  his  many  friends  and 
extend  to  Monsignor  Hladky  my  every 
best  wish  of  many  more  years  of  con- 
tinued service  to  his  church,  his  city,  and 
his  country. 


The  Yemen  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
February  19  issue  of  Life  magazine,  an 
extremely  thorough  and  Interesting  re- 
port was  written  on  the  continuing  con- 
flict In  Yemen. 

The  author.  Mr.  George  De  Carvalho, 
has  served  us  by  his  frank  reporting  in 
the  best  tradition  of  journalism.  I  am 
personally  indebted  to  him  for  bringing 
this  crucial,  and  widely  misunderstood, 
warfare  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people. 

President  Nasser  of  Egypt  has  com- 
mitted himself  to  full  military  and  po- 
litical Involvement  in  Yemen.  It  is  a 
costly  affair  for  Egypt,  and  one  of  the 
manifestations  of  that  country's  re- 
peated disregard  for  peaceful  norms  of 
international  conduct. 

The  Yemen  war  has  never  constituted 
a  purely  civil  conflict.  It  must  be  real- 
ized that  the  sole  obstacle  to  peace  and 
stability  and  legitimacy  in  this  country 
is  President  Nasser  and  his  policy  of  ag- 
gression. 

I  have  exerpted  pertinent  portions 
from  the  lengthy  article,  which  read  as 
follows: 

Yemen's  Desert  Fox 
(By  George    de  Carvalho) 

For  28  months  in  this  remote  and  rugged 
land  a  sanguinary  but  little-noticed  war  has 
been  going  on  which  has  some  of  the  looks 
and  all  of  the  cruelty  of  a  bloodletting  In 
"The  Arabian  Nights."  Upwards  of  100.000 
people — soldiers  on  both  sides  and  Yemeni 
civilians  have  been  killed.  This  is  at  least 
equal  to — and  probably  higher  than — the 
military  and  civilian  death  toll  In  South 
Vietnam  during  the  same  period  of  time. 
The  scene  is  a  medieval  country  about  the 
size  of  New  England,  monstrously  mountain- 
ous and  inhabited  by  5  million  unruly  peo- 
ple. The  protagonists  are  Egypt's  President 
Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  and  Muharnmad  al-Badr, 
the  Imam,  or  ruler,  of  Yemen, 

The  war  started  in  October  1962  when 
Nasser  sought  to  enlarge  hJa  Pan  Arabian 
power  base  in  tbe  Middle  East  by  seizing  a 
toehold  on  the  oU-rich  Arabian  peninsula. 
Nasser  engineer  a  coup  which  drove  the 
Imam  out  of  hla  aclent  capital,  San'a,  and 
into   his  caves,   then  replaced  ^im   with  a 


puppet  republican  government  supported  by 
Egyptian  troops.  Relying  on  Nasser's  pledge 
to  get  out  of  Yemen,  the  United  States 
quickly — and  prematiirely — ^recognized  the 
puppet  government,  despite  the  misgivings  of 
the  British.  Nasser  did  not  get  out  of 
Yemen.  Now  he  has  committed  an  army  of 
40.000  troops,  along  with  hundreds  of  Soviet- 
made  jets  and  tanks,  to  a  mUltary  venture 
which  has  already  cost  him  20.000  Egyptian 
casualties  (including  5,000  to  10,000  dead) 
and  perhaps  $500  million — one  of  the  main 
reasons  Egypt  has  a  new  economic  crisis. 
Caught  in  a  strength-draining  stalemate, 
Nasser  cannot  pull  out;  he  would  suffer  an 
unthinkable  loss  of  face.  Badr  survives 
partly  with  Saudi  Arabian  military  and  fi- 
nancial support  but  mainly  because  Nasser 
can't  get  at  him. 

To  get  the  Imam.  Nasser  has  used  airborne 
rockets,  bombs,  artillery  shells,  machineguns, 
grenades,  and  hired  assassins.  Once  an 
Egyptian  agent  planted  an  adder  in  the 
Imam's  sleeping  blankets.  Badr  decapitated 
the  deadly  reptile  with  his  dagger  and  calmly 
dropped  off  to  sleep.  Last  summer  the  Egyp- 
tian armored  spearheads  pushed  within  2 
miles  of  the  Imam's  headquarters,  but  again 
he  slipped  away  over  the  hUls. 

Cairo  newspapers  have  repeatedly  run  the 
trlimiphant  but  premature  headline:  "Imam 
Dead."  But  when  I  visited  him  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  one  of  his  secret  caves,  the  TmRm  was 
very  much  alive,  and  moreover  made  it  clear 
that  he  expects  to  kick  Nasser's  army  out  of 
Yemen  and  Into  the  Red  Sea.  With  a  wide, 
white-toothed  grin,  he  said  confidently:' 
"Yemen  will  be  Nasser's  graveyard." 

Last  year  Nasser  called  up  more  reservists, 
raised  two  new  divisions  and  bought  more 
Soviet  arms.  His  army  in  Yemen  used  a 
scorched-earth  policy,  burning  the  villages 
and  crops  of  rebellious  tribes,  polluting  wells, 
and  carrying  off  livestock.  In  royalist  areas 
which  his  troops  could  not  penetrate,  six  Jet 
squadrons  strafed  and  bombed  every  living 
thing — Including  camels  and  goats — from 
dawn  to  dusk.  Though  Nasser  deplores  use 
of  napalm  In  Vietnam,  royalist  Yemen  is 
spattered  with  black  splotches  burned  into 
the  land  by  his  Soviet-made  napalm  bombs. 
In  January  1964,  an  Eg3rptlan  pilot.  Capt. 
Mahmoud  Hllmi  Abbas,  fled  to  Israel  In  a 
training  plane  after  being  assigned  to  his 
second  tour  of  duty  in  Yemen.  His  expla- 
nation: "I  cannot  stomach  machlnegunning 
and  bombing  Yemen's  defenseless  villages." 

At  least  10,000  of  the  Imam's  armed  sup- 
porters have  been  killed  and  30.000  wounded. 
These  figiires  do  not  Include  civilian  casual- 
ties, which  are  enormous.  A  Red  Cross  team 
In  royalist  Yemen  has  reported:  "We  en- 
countered Biblical  scenes  of  suffering. 
Women  pleading  for  help  held  out  to  us  their 
sick  and  wounded  babies.  We  did  not  have 
enough  medicine  even  for  critical  cases." 

A  few  months  ago.  In  October,  after  the 
failure  of  his  1964  summer  offensive,  Nasser 
agreed  to  a  cease-fire  and  a  peace  conference. 
But  even  some  republican  delegates  to  the 
conference,  which  was  due  to  meet  last  No- 
vember, demanded  Egyptian  withdrawal  from 
Yemen.  Furious,  the  Egyptians  executed  40 
republican  leaders  and  Jailed  300.  The  con- 
ference was  postponed  Indefinitely  and  the 
republican  government  collapsed,  with  nearly 
all  ministers  resigning.. 

Technically  the  October  cease-fire  is  sup- 
posed still  to  be  on,  but  the  war  never  really 
stopped.  Traveling  at  night.  In  December, 
to  one  exposed  royalist  position,  across  a 
wretchedly  rutted  trail,  my  Jeep  driver  In- 
cautiously flicked  on  his  lights.  Within  sec- 
onds Egyptian  artillery  slammed  a  barrage 
Into  the  barren  rocky  mountainside.  And 
last  month  the  Imam's  forces  felt  confident 
enough  to  launch  a  counterattack  In  force 
near  the  Saudi  Arabian  border,  which  sup- 
posedly resulted  In  1,000  Egyptian  and  re- 
publican casualties. 

The  royalists  still  have  nothing  approach- 
ing Nasser's  firepower — no  heavy  artillery,  no 
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armor,  no  aircraft.  But  they  have  much 
more  going  for  them  than  they  had  a  year 
sgo. 

The  Imam's  allies  include  a  fighting  tribe 
of  cousins,  young  princes  of  the  Hamld  al- 
Dln  dynasty.  All  are  educated,  English 
speaking,  very  ebullient,  and  extraordlnarUy 
toiigh  leaders  of  men.  The  two  youngest 
princes  are  15  and  16;  the  oldest  are  In  their 
late  twenties. 

The  royalists  have  a  few  mercenaries — 
about  15  French  and  Belgian  veterans  of 
Katanga,  Algeria,  and  DIenblenphu.  They 
are  advisers  rather  than  fighters,  because  the 
Imam  refuses  to  let  foreigners  fight  the  for- 
eign enemy:  the  Eg3rptlans. 

So,  Nasser  cannot  crush  the  Imam  without 
vastly  reinforcing  his  army  in  Yemen,  which 
seems  militarily  and  economically  Impossi- 
ble. If  Nasser's  troops  got  lucky  and  killed 
or  captiu-ed  the  Imam,  that  would  be  a  severe 
blow  to  the  resistance.  But  anti-Egyptian 
feeling  Is  now  so  strong  to  Yemen  that  Nas- 
ser would  have  a  fearful  Job  pacifying  the 
country,  and  another  leader  might  well  arise 
from  the  militant  royalist  military. 

Meanwhile  the  Imam's  forces  are  still  too 
lightly  armed  to  expel  the  Egyptians  from 
strongly  fortified  positions.  But  they  can  go 
on  hurting  Nasser  badly,  ambushing  convoys 
and  encircling  garrisons.  Already  some  Iso- 
lated Egyptian  positions  have  to  be  supplied 
by  air,  at  vast  effort  and  expense.  Certalxdy 
Nasser  faUed  to  realize  what  he  was  getting 
Into  when  he  took  on  these  tribal  ragamuflBns. 
When  Badr  says,  "Yemen  Is  Nasser's  worst 
mistake,"  he  may  be  right — at  least  as  long 
as  the  Imam  lives. 


Mail  Snooping 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1, 1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1961.  a 
vague  and  Ul-defined  bill  passed  the 
House  which  directed  the  Postmaster 
General  to  notify  recipients  of  mall  he 
deemed  to  be  "Communist  propaganda." 
At  that  time  I  warned  that  such  a  prac- 
tice would  lead  to  a  Postmaster  General's 
list  of  recipients,  with  all  the  Implica- 
tions which  would  flow  from  such  a  list- 
ing.   I  voted  against  that  bUl. 

In  January  1962,  the  so-called  Cun- 
ningham amendment  came  before  the 
House.  It  created  in  effect  a  program  of 
censorship  and  interception  of  foreign 
mail.  I  was  one  of  two  who  voted  against 
that  measure.  Unfortunately,  it  became 
law.  Now  we  know  that  the  power  to 
Intercept  "Communist  propaganda"  did 
lead  to  a  Post  Office  Department  list 
which  was  turned  over  to  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  The 
Postmaster  General  recently  announced 
that  the  Department  plans  to  destroy  the 
list. 

Snooping  seems  to  be  one  of  the  Post 
Office's  major  activities.  It  not  only 
snoops  for  foreign  propaganda,  but  also 
uses  "mail  covers"  at  the  request  of  vari- 
ous agencies.  These  activities  so  funda- 
mentally transgress  constitutional  free- 
doms that  it  is  shocking  they  have  been 
allowed  to  continue.  The  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  York  Times  on  Pel>- 
ruary  26.  1965.  published  excellent  edi- 


torials on  the  subject  of  Post  OfBce 
snooping.  I  believe  that  all  my  col- 
leagues should  read  the  following  edi- 
torials: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  36,  1966) 
MAn.  Snooping 

Like  the  proverbial  vmage  postmistress 
who,  according  to  legend,  used  to  hold  every- 
body's mall  up  to  the  light  and  scrutinize 
every  envelope  to  find  out  who  was  writing 
to  her  neighbors,  the  U.S.  Post  OfBce  Depart- 
ment now  seems  to  have  embraced  snooping 
as  a  universal  policy.  It  snoops  on  mail 
from  abroad  to  see  if  it  contains  anything 
which  could  be  called  Communist  propa- 
ganda. And  Instead  of  hurrying  domestic 
mail  to  its  destination,  It  apparently  goes 
sniffing  about  for  smut  and  feeling  envelopes 
for  fraud,  peering  at  postmarks  and  generally 
conducting  itself  like  a  collection  of  profes- 
sional peepmg  toms.  All  of  this  might  be 
perfectly  appropriate  for  a  poet  office  depart- 
ment in  the  Urals  or  the  Balkans.  But  for 
the  mall-carrying  agency  of  a  people  who 
like  to  think  that  they  live  in  the  land  of  the 
free,  it  seems  more  like  a  dirty  joke. 

Let  us  say  simply  what  Is  wrong  with  mall 
snooping.  It  Interferes  with  the  free  com- 
munication of  Ideas  which  is  indispensable 
to  a  free  society.  People  who  think  that 
their  letters  are  bemg  scrutinized,  like  peo- 
ple who  fear  that  their  telephones  are  being 
tapped,  are  Ihhlblted  In  the  expression  of 
their  thoughts.  When  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment lets  it  be  known  that  it  resorts  to 
"mail  covers" — even  though  It  insists  that  it 
neither  opens  letters  nor  delays  their  deliv- 
ery— it  makes  everyone  uneasy  that  his  own 
mall  may  be  under  surveillance  and  that  he 
may  get  Into  trouble  on  account  of  some- 
thing that  someone  else  may  send  to  him. 
In  short,  whatever  benefits  may  accrue  to 
law  enforcement  from  this  form  of  snooping 
are  heavily  outweighed  by  the  injury  It  does 
to  public  confidence. 

Postmaster  General  GronouskI  seems  well 
aware  of  this.  His  unwillingness  to  disclose 
to  congressional  investigators  the  names  of 
those  whose  mail  has  been  placed  iinder  sur- 
veillance is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  dam- 
age done  by  this  kind  of  Investigation;  dls- 
closxire  of  the  names  would  be  ruinous  to 
reputations.  And  his  decision  to  destroy 
lists  of  persons  who  have  had  the  hardihood 
to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  received  mail  sent 
to  them  from  Communist  countries — Instead 
of  tiuTUng  those  lists  over  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities — Is  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  gross  Injustice  of  this  kind 
of  postal  censorship. 

These  actions  are  a  credit  to  Mr.  GronouskI 
but  an  Indictment  of  what  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  doing.  Let  the  Department 
confine  Itself  to  the  dUBciilt  and  inade- 
quately discharged  duty  of  getting  the  mall 
to  Its  destination  with  celerity  and  leave  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  the  task  of  pur- 
suing and  prosecuting  law  violators.  The 
American  people  can  be  trusted  to  evaluate 
their  own  mall  when  they  get  It. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  26. 1966  ] 
Ubca,  Coves 

The  Post  Office  Department  seems  to  be 
digging  Itself  deeper  and  deeper  Into  a  hole 
of  its  own  making. 

First,  It  admitted  that  It  has  a  list  of  24,- 
000  persons  whose  mall  has  been  put  under 
special  s\irvelUance  In  the  past  2  years  at  the 
request  of  various  investigative  agencies. 
The  Post  Office  is  currently  studying  a  de- 
mand for  this  list  from  a  Senate  subconunlt- 
tee  Investigating  the  Department's  practices. 

Next,  the  Post  Office  concedes  that  It  has 
kept  a  second  Ust  of  all  persons  receiving 
"foreign  political  propaganda"  through  the 
mall.  This  list  has  foimd  its  way  Into  the 
hands  of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 


Committee    and    other    agencies    that    have 
nothing  to  do  with  delivering  the  xxiaU. 

Since  a  Federal  court  In  a  case  now  on 
appeal  has  questioned  the  propriety  of  this 
practice.  Postmaster  General  John  A.  Gro- 
noiiskl  has  announced  that  the  Department 
win  destroy  this  second  list.  Instead,  a 
postcard  will  be  sent  to  the  recipient  of  such 
maU  each  time  a  publication  from  a  Oom- 
munist  country  arrives  for  him.  Only  by 
returning  the  card  will  he  receive  the  pub- 
lication. A  subscriber  to  Pravda  will  pre- 
sumably have  to  fill  out  a  new  card  each 
day.  Since  more  than  60  mmion  pieces  of 
mail  arrived  In  the  United  States  from  Com- 
munist nations  to  1963-64,  that  is  going  to 
mean  a  lot  of  postcards. 

The  Department  would  be  better  advised 
to  ask  Congress  straightforwardly  for  repeal 
of  this  useless  law  regulating  foreign  prop- 
aganda mall.  As  for  maU  surveillance  for 
criminal  Investigative  purposes.  It  la  as  ugly 
as  wiretapping.  The  privacy  of  the  zuails  1b  a 
cherished  American  tradition  that  deaerres 
to  be  protected,  not  chivvied  about  at  the 
edges.  The  Post  Office  ought  to  go  back  to 
delivering  the  maU  and  stop  plasdng  detec- 
tive. 


Air  Safety 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday,  March  1, 1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  a  brief 
editorial  which  was  published  in  the 
February  16,  1965.  issue  of  the  Norwich 
Bulletin,  a  fine  daily  newspaper  in  my 
congressional  district. 

This  editorial  stresses  the  need  for 
greater  and  more  adequate  air  safety 
devices  and  better  ground-air  control 
systems.  It  further  suggests  a  congres- 
sional review  of  efforts  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  and  the  respective  air- 
lines to  establish  a  better  air  safety  pro- 
gram. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that,  in  or- 
der to  alleviate  the  congestion  at  the 
Kennedy  International  Airport  and  other 
airports  in  the  New  York  area,  an  inter- 
national and  domestic  passenger  and 
cargo  terminal  be  established  in  the  Nor- 
wich area  of  Eastern  Connecticut  in  my 
district.  Such  an  airport,  serving  per- 
haps primarily  as  an  air  cargo  terminal, 
would  similarly  lighten  the  burden  at 
existing  airport  facilities  in  Boston, 
Hartford,  and  elsewhere  which  are  being 
taxed  beyond  the  limits  of  safety. 

I  believe  that  these  proposals  deserve 
early  consideration.  For  this  reason, 
and  in  the  interests  of  public  safety,  I 
am  commending  this  editorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

[Prom  the  Norwich  Bulletin.  Feb.  16,  1965] 
^n  Safety  Inadequate 
Investigators  contlnue'thelr  search  for  the 
cause  of  last  week's  major  plane  disaster  and 
the  Navy  has  launched  full-scale  salvage 
operations  In  an  attempt  to  raise  the  wreck- 
age from  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic  off  Jones 
Beach.  The  wreckage  will  play  a  vital  part 
in  the  investigation  which  has  already  re- 
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vealed  that  shortly  before  the  airliner 
crashed,  carrying  all  84  atx>ard  to  death,  It 
narrowly  missed  colliding  with  another  air- 
craft coming  m  for  a  landing  at  New  Tork. 
This  plane  had  even  more  persons  aboard — 
98,  plus  a  crew  of  four. 

The  pilot  of  the  plane  that  survived  re- 
ported of  the  other  aircraft  at  the  time  at 
the  near  miss,  "It  looked  like  he  went  into 
an  absolute  vertical  turn  and  kept  rolling." 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  officials  have  cau- 
tioned against  drawing  any  conclusions  from 
this.  Still,  though  the  near  miss  may  not 
have  caused  the  crash  It  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  there  was  some  connection  be- 
tween the  two. 

One  point  comes  strongly  to  mind.  This 
is  that,  but  for  the  narrow  gap  that  sep- 
arated the  airliners  In  what  the  surviving 
pilot  called  a  close  miss,  there  would  have 
been  a  far  greater  tragedy.  Had  the  planes 
colUded.  the  toU  might  well  have  been  186 
rather  than  84. 

The  episode  serves  as  a  reminder  that,  al- 
though progress  has  been  made  in  recent 
years,  airborne  safety  devices  and  ground- 
air  control  systems  are  not  yet  adequate  to 
deal  with  the  threat  of  midair  collisions. 
Every  now  and  again  there  is  a  hair-raising 
near  miss.  Cases  of  actual  collision,  though 
not  frequent,  have  occurred  from  time  to 
time. 

A  congressional  review  of  efforts  being 
made  along  this  line  by  the  FAA  and  the 
airlines  would  not  be  amiss.  If  the  air 
safety  program  needs  a  shot  in  the  arm,  it 
should  be  administered  as  circumstances 
Indicate. 


Enlargement  of  Gnilford  Courthouse 
National  Military  Park 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  statement  made  today  by  the  Hon- 
orable David  Schenck,  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Greensboro,  my  hometown,  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mayor  Schenck  came  to  Washington 
today  and  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee in  pursuance  of  a  subject  which 
has  been  of  sustained  and  deep  interest 
to  him — the  preservation,  protection, 
and  enlargement  of  the  Guilford  Court- 
house National  Military  Park,  located  in 
Greensboro.  Guilford  Coimty,  N.C.  A 
modest  sum  for  greatly  needed  land  ac- 
quisition to  prevent  undersirable  en- 
croachment on  the  park's  boundary  was 
recommended  in  the  budget  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

It  was  peculiarly  fitting  that  Mayor 
Schenck  should  appear  in  this  connec- 
tion, because  his  grandfather.  Judge 
David  Schenck  was  the  first  president  of 
a  company  formed  by  the  citizens  of 
Greensboro,  nearly  100  years  following 
the  crucial  battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse, 
which  was  known  as  the  Guilford  Battle- 
ground Co.  This  patriotic  organization 
raised  the  money  to  purchase,  initially 
30  acres,  later  increased  to  100,  to  pre- 
serve the  site  of  the  battle. 


It  was  through  the  sustained  efforts 
and  interest  of  the  Guilford  Battle- 
gTomid  Co.  that  this  site  was  preserved 
and  that,  in  1917,  a  bill  was  approved  in 
the  Congress  making  the  Guilford  Court- 
house Park  a  national  military  park. 

Mayor  Schenck  and  I  appeared  today 
before  the  subcommittee  in  beheilf  of  this 
project.  The  mayor's  statement,  in  addi- 
tion to  presenting  a  forceful  argument 
for  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  park 
boundaries  without  further  delay, 
stresses  in  a  most  interesting  fashion  the 
historical  importance  of  the  park  to  our 
national  heritage,  which  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  those  who  feel  that  Ameri- 
can historic  shrines  should  be  preserved 
before  urban  encroachments  make  their 
preservation  impossible.  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  insert  Mayor 
Schenck's  statement,  as  follows : 

In  1779,  British  generals,  seeking  to  sup- 
press the  upstart  American  revolutionaries, 
made  an  important  strategic  decision.  They 
dispatched  General  Lord  Cornwallis,  one  of 
their  top  military  figures,  to  conquer  the 
southern  part  of  the  Colonies.  Cornwallis 
arrived  at  Charleston,  S.C,  to  begin  his 
southern  campaign. 

It  was  thought  that  the  sparsely  settled 
Southland,  with  much  Loyalist  sentiment, 
would  soon  return  to  British  domination; 
and  with  this  strong  base  of  supplies,  the 
British  Armies  could  then  put  down  the  bal- 
ance of  the  rebellious  American  patriots. 

Cornwallis'  campaign  through  the  South 
reached  a  climax  in  South  Carolina,  with 
the  battles  of  Camden,  Cowpens,  Ninety-Six 
and  others.  His  success  tended  to  prove  the 
British  strategy  correct,  for  tl»e  entire  South, 
below  South  Carolina,  soon  came  under  Brit- 
ish domination;  and  Cornwallis  moved  on  to 
the  North  through  Charlotte,  N.C.  piu-suing 
the  badly  outnimibered,  but  valiant,  Gen. 
Nathanael  Greene. 

General  Greene  knew,  however,  that  to 
save  the  infant  American  Nation,  Corwallis, 
would  have  to  be  stopped. 

At  the  village  of  Guilford  Cburthouse,  now 
located  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of 
Greensboro,  N.C,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  Greneral  Greene 
foimd  terrain  which  suited  blm.  He  knew 
that  here  he  must  make  a  stand,  or  Corn- 
wallis would  completely  dominate  the  South 
and  move  on  to  Join  forces  with  other  British 
units  to  overwhelm  Gen.  George  Washington 
in  the  North. 

In  a  battle  that  has  become  a  classic  in 
military  science,  General  Greene  arraigned 
his  forces,  consisting  of  raw  North  Carolina 
militia  recnUted  from  the  countryside,  Vir- 
ginia militia,  and  seasoned  Continental 
troops  and  cavalry  from  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, in  three  lines  across  the  road  leading 
to  Guilford  Courthouse.  Ea<jh  line  was  in- 
structed to  take  its  tot^l  of  the  advancing 
British  and  fall  back  for  further  fighting. 
Each  line  did  as  instructed;  and  while  the 
end  of  the  day  of  the  battle  saw  the  British 
in  possession  of  the  battlefield,  their  forces 
were  so  crippled,  their  wounded  so  numer- 
ous, the  ammunition  so  spent,  that  the 
southern  campaign  was  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  finished. 

Geueral  Cornwallis  was  forced  to  retreat, 
returning  to  a  seaport  in  Wilmington,  N.C, 
to  lick  his  wounds.  A  few  months  there- 
after, without  ever  fighting  snother  battle, 
he  moved  on  to  Yorktown  whare  his  ultimate 
surrender  took  place,  assuring  the  American 
Colonies  their  cherished  independence. 

Nearly  100  years  after  the  March  15,  1781, 
battle,  citizens  of  Greensboro,  N.C,  with  a 
sense  of  history  and  with  a  desire  to  preserve 
the  hallowed  groimd  of  the  Quilford  Court- 
house battle,  formed  a  company  known  as 
the    Guilford    Battleground    Company.     My 


grandfather,  Judge  David  Schenck,  was  the 
first  president  of  that  company.  The  com- 
pany raised  money  from  private  sources, 
through  contributions,  and  sale  of  stock.  It 
made  an  initial  purchase  of  30  acres.  This 
was  soon  expanded  to  approximately  100 
acres. 

The  land  purchased  was  In  a  rural  area 
7  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Greensboro 
in  1882.  Enough  land  was  piirchased  to 
make  a  park  and  picnic  ground  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  place  where  the  major  battle  engage- 
ments took  place.  Later,  in  1905,  a  separate 
tract  was  purchased  to  include  the  site  of  the 
old  Guilford  Courthouse  and  General 
Greene's  headquarters. 

It  never  dawned  upon  these  patriotic  gen- 
tlemen in  1882  that  the  city  of  Greensboro 
would  one  day  expand  to  engulf  their  park. 
In  those  days,  the  big  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration at  the  military  park  was  of  prime 
importance;  and  citizens  took  a  7-mile  train 
ride  to  get  out  to  the  area  where  the  battle 
took  place. 

In  1917,  the  Guilford  Battleground  Com- 
pany sought  and  was  successful  in  securing 
passage  of  a  bill  in  Congress  to  make  the 
Guilford  Courthouse  Park  a  national  mili- 
tary park. 

The  land  was  donated  without  any  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government;  and  from  that  day 
to  this,  the  park  boundaries  have  remained 
virtually  the  same;  and  the  park  has  been 
administered  and  improved — first  by  the  War 
Department  as  a  national  mlUtary  park;  and 
since  1933,  by  the  National  Park  Service.  It 
is  one  of  the  smallest  of  all  the  national 
military  parks  commemorating  a  battle  of 
this  importance  and  this  historical  signifi- 
cance. 

WhUe  the  Guilford  Coiurthouse  National 
Military  Park  has  remained  the  same,  the 
surrounding  area  has  not.  The  city  of 
Greensboro  is  the  most  rapidly  growing  mu- 
nicipality in  North  Carolina.  Our  130.000 
population  today  will  swell  to  200,000  in  an- 
other decade.  The  city  is  in  the  midst  of  an 
area  where  industrial  growth  is  steady  and 
where  the  surrounding  covmtryside  is  rapidly 
being  filled  by  residential  subdivisions,  com- 
mercial developments,  and  industrial  plants. 
The  very  prosperity  of  oiu-  area  now  threatens 
the  historic  ground  on  which  our  forefathers 
fought  the  Battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse. 

To  the  south  of  the  park,  by  fortune  of 
circumstances,  the  city  of  Greensboro  has 
large  landholdings,  including  a  cemetery  and 
a  city  park.  This,  for  some  time,  has  pro- 
tected the  southern  border  of  the  national 
military  park. 

To  the  west,  the  east,  and  to  the  north, 
however,  development  is  beginning  to  en- 
croach on  the  park.  A  drive-in  theater  now 
stands  on  a  portion  of  the  land  once  occupied 
by  the  village  of  Guilford  Courthouse.  A 
clubhouse  has  been  proposed  almost  upon 
the  site  of  General  Greene's  headquarters. 
An  Industrial  plant  now  stands  where  Gen- 
eral Cornwallis  was  unhorsed  diu-lng  the  bat- 
tle; and  on  the  north,  the  vacant  land  that 
covers  some  of  the  battle  area  Is  being 
planned  for  a  residential  subdivision  at  this 
moment. 

Nearly  3  years  ago,  a  movement  was  begun 
by  citizens  of  Greensboro  to  enlarge  this  park, 
this  being  our  last  opportunity  to  secure  ad- 
ditional land  on  which  the  battle  was  fought. 
If  It  is  not  purchased  now,  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, and  residential  development  will 
take  place  and  make  the  land  virtually  im- 
possible to  secure  and  preserve  for  future 
generations. 

I,  and  other  Interested  citizens  of  Greens- 
boro have  made  several  trips  to  Washington 
to  visit  the  National  Park  Service  and  to 
Richmond  to  talk  with  the  officials  of  the 
regional  office  which  has  charge  of  our  ter- 
ritory. The  historic  significance  of  the  land 
which  we  seek  to  have  added  to  the  park 
has  been  affirmed  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice; and  a  recommendation  for  the  Increase 


In  acreage  has  been  made.  In  fact,  the  rec- 
ommendation iB  for  an  Increase  In  acreage 
somewhat  beyond  that  which  the  current  ap- 
propriation woxild  purchase. 

My  plea  to  you.  gentlemen.  Is  to  give  -ob 
the  funds  to  make  this  acquisition  Immedi- 
ately. The  time  Is  late.  The  city  govern- 
ment of  Greensboro  already  has  turned  down 
two  rezonlng  requests  for  property  adjacent 
to  the  park  in  order  to  preserve  the  land  for 
purchase  by  the  Park  Service.  In  addition. 
the  city  government  of  Greensboro  recently 
purchased  five  areas  adjacent  to  the  park 
which  was  threatened  for  development.  In 
addition,  the  city  of  Greensboro  has  expressed 
a  willingness  to  purchase  some  additional 
land  adjacent  to  its  own  city  park  in  order 
to  join  up  with  land  to  be  purchased  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  order  to  give  a  large 
continuous  park  area  surrounding  the  battle- 
ground site. 

Our  individual  citizens  and  our  city  gov- 
erimient  have  exhibited  their  good  faith  and. 
Indeed,  have  Invested  money  In  the  prospect 
that  this  park  can  be  increased.  The  amount 
contained  In  the  budget  request  Is,  we  feel, 
a  naodest  request,  considering  the  greatness 
of  the  need;  but  It  is  a  vital  request  which, 
if  granted,  can  save  this  par^  from  encroach- 
ment, and  eventual  engulfment  by  tmdeslr- 
able  commercial  and  Industrial  development. 

In  addition,  an  enlarged  park  would  given 
the  National  Parks  Service  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  the  historic  story  of  the  Battle 
of  Guilford  Courthouse.  At  the  present 
time,  a  road  runs  directly  through  the  park; 
and  there  is  little  room  for  a  scenic  drive  or 
for  the  re-creation  of  sections  that  would 
have  been  familiar  with  those  in  the  battle. 

With  enlargement  of  the  i>ark,  the  en- 
trances can  be  protected.  The  city  of 
Greensboro  has  plans  for  relocating  the  road 
through  the  park  to  the  north.  A  loop  drive 
through  the  battlefield  area  could  then  be 
constructed;  and  as  a  long-range  project,  the 
recreation  of  the  vUlage  of  Guilford  Court- 
house has  been  suggested^  All  of  this  would 
give  our  citizens  and  those  devoted  to  our 
historic  heritage  everywhere  a  dramatization 
of  the  brave  deeds  that  took  place  during  this 
Battle  of  Guilford  Coxorthouse. 

We  have  been  advised  of  the  support  of  the 
entire  11-man  congressional  delegation  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  our 
2  Senators.  We  hope  you  gentlemen  will 
look  with  favor  upon  this  budget  request  for 
Guilford  Courthouse  National  Military  Park, 
and  help  ns  to  acquire  this  historic  land 
before  It  Is  lost  to  us  forever. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  today. 


Hon.  Frances  P.  Bolton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
justifiably  proud  of  the  many  distin- 
guished sons  that  the  State  of  Ohio  has 
furnished  to  these  legislative  halls.  We 
are  equally  proud  of  that  eminent 
daughter  of  our  great  State  whose  25th 
anniversary  of  service,  I  would  call  to 
your  attention. 

The  Honorable  Prances  P.  Bolton  was 
elected  at  a  special  election  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  her  late  husband. 
Chester  C.  Bolton,  and  took  her  oath  of 
office  on  February  27.  1940.    That  mo6t 


able  Member  of  tbia  body  served  fire 
terms  with  great  dlsUnctioin. 

I  need  not  detail  the  entire  legislative 
career  of  the  most  competent  gentle- 
woman frcm  Ohio.  Her  caixUtdll^  as  a 
Member  of  this  House  Is  fully  recognized 
by  us  all. 

As  senior  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  she  has  demonstrated  that 
she  is  indeed  possessed  with  outstanding 
dlidomatic  ability.  Her  capability  in 
this  field  has  received  recognition,  not 
only  here  in  our  country  but  throughout 
the  world.  I  am  of  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton]  would  be  a  most  able  Secretary 
of  State. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  has  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  complex  problems  of 
the  newly  fotmded  nations  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  She  has  studied  these 
with  great  diligence  and  has  traveled  in 
that  continent  to  improve  her  knowledge. 

I  need  not  speak  of  her  personal  at- 
tributes. Here  indeed  is  a  most  gracious 
lady.  I  wish  to  here  acknowledge  the 
aid  and  good  advice  that  she  gave  me 
when  I  first  came  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Now  15  years  later,  I  still 
rely  on  her  good  judgment. 

I  would  not  have  you  think  that  she 
has  confined  all  of  her  activities  to  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs.  Her  great  Inter- 
est has  brought  fine  advances  In  the 
fields  of  education  and  health.  Her 
great  modesty  prevents  us  from  learning 
of  the  many  philanthropic  things  that 
she  has  orighiated  and  continues  to 
support. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  BoltonI  is  a 
great  inspiration  to  all  of  the  women  of 
the  world.  Certainly  she  has  shown  that 
women  can  be  most  successful  In  public 
service.  I  do  say  that  the  Honorable 
Prances  P.  Bolton  is  an  inspiration  to  all 
Americans,  men  and  women  alike. 

Here  is  a  truly  great  American. 


Samnel  Hnghes  Morgan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  15,  1965 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
frequently  a  single  family,  over  several 
generations,  can  make  what  is  a  vital 
contribution  to  an  area  and  State.  And 
all  too  frequently  the  Importance  of  this 
contribution  to  the  life  and  economy  of 
the  area  Is  overlooked.  Recently,  an 
outstanding  member  of  such  a  family  in 
my  district  passed  on.  On  that  occasion, 
a  noted  Georgia  editor  wrote  a  tribute 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  w^- 
leagues. 

Samtjel  Hughes  Morgan 

(ByJohnLSutllve) 

Regrettably,  and  aU  too  yoxing,  anothor 

member  of  the  public-spirited  Morgan  fain>- 

Qy  of  songhain  and  Chatham  Counties  baa 

passed   from   tdbe   Oeorgia   scene.     He 


Samuai  H.  Morgan,  whose  recent  death  at 
the  age  of  60  stopiwd  a  career  that  had  fol- 
lowed tb»  pattern  set  by  his  forebears. 

"nils  Is  a  pattern  of  se^^ce  to  Ood,  to 
country,  to  fdlow  men.  The  sags  of  the 
Morgan  family  Is  inspiring.  It  runs  back 
Into  early  American  history  and  In  the  more 
recent  years  has  been  carried  on  by  the  gen- 
erations headed  by  the  late  Samuel  H.  Mor- 
gan, the  senior.  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  chil- 
dren had  a  tradition  to  live  up  to,  and  they 
heeded  unhesitatingly  the  call  of  characto- 
and  responsibility. 

As  is  not  unusual  on  a  team,  and  we  apply 
that  term  to  the  Morgan  family  in  its  best 
sense,  there  are  members  whose  works  are 
better  known  publicly  than  others,  although 
each  member  of  the  team  makes  his  valuable 
contribution  to  the  whole.  The  senior  Mr. 
Morgan  served  well  in  several  pubUc  areas — 
his  church,  education,  and  the  development 
of  Georgia's  economy.  Hla  sons  and  daugh- 
ter had  the  benefit  and  the  inspiration  of 
sound  paternal  and  maternal  preoept  and 
example  and  in  discharging  the  obligations 
of  their  generation  they  did  not  faU. 

Samuel  Hughes  Morgan,  who  to  countless 
friends  was  simply  and  affectionately  "Sam," 
was  the  youngest  of  the  Mcxgan  brothers. 
As  a  lad  he  lived  In  the  home  place  at  Guy- 
ttm  but,  following  his  graduaUon  from  high 
school  there,  spent  most  of  his  life  In  Savan- 
nah. The  Interests  that  had  long  stirred  the 
famUy  found  active  appreciation  in  him.  He 
had  served  on  the  Georgia  Fcx^stry  Commis- 
sion and  quietly  associated  himself  with 
many  altruistic  community  and  mdlvldual 
efforts.  His  was  the  q\ilet  way  of  seirlce. 
sincere  and  effective. 

Sam  Morgan  was  the  last  of  his  generation 
in  the  family  business,  which  now  comes  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  third  generation  of 
kinsmen.  If  we  were  to  sum  up  his  philos- 
ophy of  life,  it  would  be  to  repeat  his  fre- 
quent greeting:  "What  can  I  do  to  help 
you?"     There  can  be  no  finer  motto. 


Yietnam— WhUe  Paper 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9. 1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  today  a  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  publication  as  a  Hoiise 
Document,  of  the  Department  of  State 
white  paper  relating  to  North  Vietnam's 
campaign  to  conquer  South  Vietnam — 
Department  of  State  Publication  No. 
7839. 

The  document  sets  forth  in  clear  and 
concise  form  the  case  against  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Commiuiist  aggression 
to  take  ctHitrol  of  South  Vietnam,  and 
should  be  made  available  to  those  who 
want  to  know  the  facts. 

This  weekend's  mail  brought  many  re- 
quests from  my  constituents  asking  for 
an  explanation  of  our  involvements  in 
southeast  Asia.  The  Department  of 
State  white  paper  sets  forth  the  reasons 
for  our  commitment  to  defend  South 
Vietnam — a  commitment  made  in  1954. 

If  our  foreign  policy  ts  to  succeed  It 
must  have  not  only  bipartisan  support, 
but  the  support  of  our  elected  represen- 
tatives and  the  American  people.  To 
insure  such  bipextlsan  support  we  must 
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make  certain  that  the  American  people 
are  aware  of  the  underlying  reasons  and 
the  facts  which  justify  this  country's 
commitments  abroad. 

The  solution  to  the  Vietnam  conflict  ts 
not  offered  by  the  Departaient  of  State 
in  this  white  paper.  It  does  not  call  for 
ui4)rovoked  escalation  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  or  for  withdrawal  of  UjS. 
servicemen.  The  white  paper  provides 
the  facts  and  the  proof  of  Commimlst 
aggression  so  that  our  citizenry  may  be 
able  to  Judge  the  advisability  of  our  role 
In  southeast  Asia  and  the  future  coiu'se 
of  our  defense  of  freedom  in  that  area  of 
the  globe. 

I  ui^e  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
concurrent  resolution  so  that  this  docu- 
ment may  be  made  available  and  distri- 
buted upon  request. 


Jim  Wright's  Brand  of  Diplomacy  Wins 
Brayos 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  1, 1965 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  friend,  colleague, 
and  fellow  Texan,  the  Honorable  Jm 
Wright,  for  his  outstanding  work  as  a 
member  of  the  UJS.  delegation  to  the 
recent  Fifth  Annual  United  States- 
Mexico  Interparliamentary  Conference. 

This  was  the  third  consecutive  year  in 
which  Mr.  Wright  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  as  a  delegate  to  this  im- 
portant yearly  meeting  between  law- 
makers of  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
I  think  perhaps  the  best  indication  of 
his  effectiveness  at  the  most  recent  con- 
ference is  the  manner  in  which  his  per- 
formance was  reported  in  the  daily  press. 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  follow- 
ing two  articles — the  first  from  the  Port 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  the  second  from 
the  Port  Worth  Press. 
I  Prom  the  Fort  Wortli  (Tex.)  Star-Telegi-am 

Feb. 21,  1965] 
Wright  Brand  of  Diplomact  Wins  Bravos 
(By  Larry  Allen) 
La  Paz,  Mexico. — Congressman  Jim  Wright 
of  Fort  Wortb  stole  the  show  at  the  Fifth 
United  States-Mexico  Interparliamentary 
Conference  Just  concluded  Itx  this  capital 
city  of  the  Baja  (Lower)  California  territory. 
Wright  captxired  acclaim  not  only  by  out- 
lining clear-cut  proposals  for  further  ce- 
menting the  "never  better"  relations  between 
his  country  and  Mexico,  but  also  by  saying 
what  he  thought  In  warm,  precise  words  that 
Mexican  officials  and  lower  California's  citi- 
zenry found  pleasant  to  the  ears.  They  were 
spoken  in  virtually  flawless  Spanish. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  Mexican  audiences 
Insisted  Wright's  Spanish  was  "perfect." 
He  smilingly  contended,  however,  he  still  has 
much  to  learn  before  that  adJecUve  would 
be  applicable. 

Anyhow,  Wright,  chosen  from  24  UJS.  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  to  say  "thank  you" 
to  Gov.  Bonifacio  Salinas  Leal  and  other 
Mexican  hosts  for  the  dazzling  reception  ac- 
corded to  the  Washington  contingent,  did  It 
so  masterfully  at  a  farewell  dinner  that  he 


^•brought  down  the  h(ms«  with  cheers  and 
ovations." 

Alfonso  Martinez  DomlngueE.  leader  of 
Mexico's  Chamber  ot  Deputies;  Senator  Man- 
uel TeUo.  formerly  Foreign  Secretary  and 
onetime  Ambassador  to  Washington,  and 
other  kingpins  of  the  24-member  Mexican 
delegation  to  La  Paz,  aU  haUed  Wright'* 
speechmaklng  and  the  positive  results  of 
the  2-day  discussion. 

Senator  Watni  Mc*se.  Democrat,  of  Ore- 
gon, and  chairman  of  the  Latin  American 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate's  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  said  the  La  Paz  parley  was 
the  best  of  all  the  conferences  held  an- 
nually since  the  Interparliamentary  as- 
sembly started  In  Guadaltjara  In  February 
1961.  ' 

Morse  declared  Wright  "wowed  them"  by 
speaking  Spanish  at  the  Governor's  dinner 
and  his  report  on  social  problems  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  was  a  "fine 
Job."  Senator  Ernest  Grtjening,  Democrat, 
of  Alaska,  said  Wright's  work  in  the  as- 
sembly was  "magnificent  and  his  speech  in 
Spanish  was  one  of  the  moet  eloquent  I  have 
ever  heard." 

A  shower  of  laurels  also  came  from  the 
Republican  side. 

Representative  ALPHONao  Bell  of  Cali- 
fornia said:  "To  put  it  in  the  vernacular, 
Jim  was  the  main  star  of  our  whole  delega- 
tion. We  of  the  United  States  scored  heavily 
m  Improving  and  cementing  our  good  rela- 
tions with  our  Mexican  neighbors.  A  sub- 
stantial part  of  this  was  due  to  Representa- 
tive Wright's  warmth,  friendliness,  and  hon- 
esty In  his  statements." 

Representative  F.  Bradford  Morse,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, declared  Wright's  performance 
In  the  Interparliamentary  conference  was  a 
perfectly  outstanding  Job." 
"I  am  not  a  member  of  Jim's  party," 
Morse  added,  "but  his  contribution  (In  La 
Paz)  made  me  mighty  proud  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  indeed,  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can." 

The  report  stressed  the  desire  of  both 
United  States  and  Mexican  lawmakers  to  Im- 
prove understanding  and  fi-lendshlp  and  "a 
greatly  expanded  program  of  social,  cultxiral 
and  technical  interchanges,  an  increasing 
flow  of  private  tourism  and  the  steady  appli- 
cation of  statesmanship  to  the  solution  of 
the  remaining  problems  which  beset  our 
common  border." 

Wright  said  both  the  Uhlted  States  and 
Mexico  had  only  "scratched  the  surface"  In 
educational  Interchanges  and  that  greater 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  increasing  the 
number  of  students  studying  outside  their 
own  country,  and  a  people-to-people  pro- 
gram. ^ 

Wright's  report  called  for  broadening  of 
the  Pan  American  Health  Organization  to 
speed  up  the  eradication  of  diseases  and  their 
causes. 

On  the  question  of  a  new  United  States- 
Mexico  pact  to  allow  Mexican  farmhands 
(bracerofi)  to  work  In  the  United  States,  re- 
placing the  one  that  expired  last  Decem- 
ber 31.  Wright's  committee  advocated: 
Guarantees  that  wage  rates  shall  not  be  dis- 
ruptive of  prevailing  rates  or  Job  opportuni- 
ties among  U.S.  workers,  and  protection 
against  "discrimination,  mistreatment,  or 
unjust  exploitation  of  Mexican  workers." 
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an  effective  behind-the-scenes  force  at  the 
international  level. 

Wright  was  one  of  the  21  U.S.  Congress- 
men who  met  with  25  Mexican  Congressmen 
In  the  fifth  Interparliamentary  conference 
between  the  two  nations  In  the  BaJa  Cali- 
fornia city  of  La  Paz. 

The  news  magazine  said  two  Democrats 
in  Texas  see  him  as  their  best  bet  to  unseat 
Republican  John  Tower. 

Congressmen  from  both  countries  said 
privately  he  deserved  a  major  share  of  the 
credit  for  several  of  the  agreements  of  the 
two-nation  conference. 

Chief  among  them  was  the  virtually  tman- 
imous  consensus  by  the  two  delegations  that 
the  bracero  agreement  should  be  renewed. 

Wright  headed  the  American  side  on  the 
committee  that  discussed  the  bracero  situa- 
tion, and  emerged  as  the  spokesman  for  the 
five-man  coalition  of  border  State  Senators 
and  Representatives  that  pushed  hard  to  get 
that  consensus. 

The  committee's  final  report,  written  by 
Wright,  spoke  optimistically  of  "any  and 
all  future  (bracero)  agreements." 

Before  the  conference  began,  the  Mexican 
delegation  was  reported  to  be  preparing  to 
push  for  stlffer  controls  and  more  stringent 
labor  department  supervision  in  any  future 
bracero  agreement. 

By  the  time  it  ended,  both  sides  said  the 
Mexican  delegates  would  willing  back  a  re- 
newal of  the  contract  under  Its  old  terms 

Wright's  delivery  of  the  committee  re- 
port to  the  concluding  session  of  the  con- 
ference drew  the  loudest  roimd  of  applause 
of  the  evening.  It  took  him  several  min- 
utes to  get  back  to  hU  seat  from  the  stage 
as  he  worked  his  way  through  the  delegates 
waiting  to  congratulate  him. 

Wright  was  picked  to  deliver  the  final 
words  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  a  speech  of  ap- 
preciation given  by  the  Governor  of  southern 
BaJa  California  after  the  conference  offi- 
cially ended. 

One  of  the  things  that  Impressed  several 
Mexican  delegates  was  Wright's  use  of 
Spanish  occasionally  outside  the  committee 
sessions.  (The  sessions  were  conducted  with 
translators  and  the  use  of  UJ^^.-style 
earphones.) 

"We  know  Mr.  Gonzalez  and  Mr.  Mon- 
TOTA  (Representative  Henry  Gonzalez,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Texas,  and  Senator  Joseph  Montoya. 
Democrat,  of  New  Mexico)  both  Mexican- 
Americans,  speak  Spanish,  but  they  learned 
It  at  home,  as  children,"  said  one  Mexican 
deputy. 

"But  for  Mr.  Wright  to  speak  Spanish 
means  he  must  have  taken  the  time  and 
trouble  to  study  the  language,  and  practice 
it.  This  demonstrates  a  real  desire  to  work 
toward  a  closer  understanding." 
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Hon.  Frances  P.  Bolton 


[From  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press. 
-.  Feb.  21,  1965J 

Fort  Worth  Solon  CREDnxD  With  Agree- 
ments—Wright  Draws  PtAisi  tor  Work 
in  Mexico 

(By  Terrance  W.  McGarry) 
La  Paz.,  Mexico. — E^ren  as  a  national  news 
magazine  was  speculating  last  week  that 
Fort  Worth's  Representatlte  Jim  Wright 
may  make  a  Senate  bid  next  year,  the  yovmg 
Congressman  began  building  a  reputaUon  as 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25, 1965 
Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  at  this 
time  to  extend  my  own  personal  congrat- 
ulations and  those  of  the  11th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio  to  the  Honorable 
Frances  P.  Bolton  on  the  occasion  of 
the  anniversary  of  her  25th  year  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  the  people 
from  the  11th  Congressional  District  pay 


tribute  to  Mrs.  Bolton  on  this  grand  oc- 
casion because  most  of  the  11th  Congres- 
sional District  as  it  i«  now  constituted 
was  represented  in  Congress  25  years  ago 
by  this  most  gracious  and  most  capable 
Congresswoman. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
my  fellow  Members  of  Congress  that, 
with  the  exception  of  6  years,  members 
of  the  Bolton  family  have  represented 
the  county  of  Lake  In  Congress  since 
March  4,  1929. 

My  first  recollection  of  the  Honorable 
Chester  C.  Bolton  wm  on  the  occasion 
of  a  Flag  Day  speech  in  the  city  of 
PainesvlUe  some  33  years  ago  when  I  re- 
member my  father  telling  me  that  we 
were  going  down  to  the  city  parlt  so  that 
I  might  have  an  occasion  to  hear  one 
of  the  great  leaders  of  our  times,  the 
Honorable  Chester  C.  Bolton,  give  the  an- 
nual Flag  Day  address. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  ex- 
tend my  warmest  congratulations  to 
Mrs.  Bolton  with  the  hope  that  the  Grood 
Lord,  who  his  been  so  idnd  to  her  in  the 
past,  will  allow  her  to  stay  with  us  for 
many  years  In  the  future. 


We  Do  Not  Envy  President  in  Dilemma  of 
^^etnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1, 1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  better 
appreciate  the  dilemma  of  the  admin- 
istration m  Vietnam,  we  all  ought  to 
ponder  the  alternatives  available  to  us 
now.  One  of  the  most  astute  and 
thoughtful  dissertations  on  this  subject 
was  made  in  an  editorial  by  Allen  Grif- 
fin, president  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula 
Herald,  dated  February  18.  1965. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert 
Colonel  Griffin's  editorial  at  this  place  in 
the  Record: 

We  Do  Not  Envy  President  in  Dilemma  or 

Vietnam 

What  is  U.S.  policy  toward  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam? The  policy  Is  as  undeclared  as  the  war 
is. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  between  the 
time  this  column  is  being  written  and  the 
time  it  is  printed,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  call  an  unscheduled  press  con- 
ference and  announce  U.S,  policy  toward 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  that  has  moved 
over  the  border  to  southern  areas  of  North 
Vietnam,  causing  worldwide  repercussions. 

Here  to  request  clarification  is  French  For- 
eign Minister  Couve  de  Murvllle.  He  is  re- 
questing Information  as  to  policy,  that  has  so 
far  been  denied  the  American  people  al- 
though the  American  press  has  vigorously 
pressed  for  a  statement  of  policy. 

Meanwhile,  splendid  American  soldiers  and 
airmen  are  being  lost  In  increasing  numbers, 
gallantly  meeting  the  call  of  duty  In  a  war 
increasingly  difficult  for  them  to  understand. 
These  men  are  the  salt  of  our  earth.  They 
will  do  their  duty.  They  believe  in  their 
country.  But  they  are  modern  men.  and 
they  have  the  right  to  know. 

There  is  one  thing  certain:  the  American 
people  want  peace.    However,  only  those  few 


who  are  willing  and  prepared  to  haul  down 
ttM  XJS.  flag  and  put  up  foreign  flagi  want 
peace  at  any  intoe. 

The  Vietnamese  people,  all  but  the  profit- 
eers of  war.  want  peace.  And  It  Is  probable 
that  the  great  majority  of  them  want  peace 
at  any  prloe.  They  do  not  share  either  our 
Ideals  (»■  our  ambitions  for  them. 

The  French,  who  have  maintained  busi- 
ness, agricultural,  and  cultural  Interests  in 
Vietnam  despite  their  defeat  by  the  Vietmlnh 
In  1954.  want  peace  for  their  own  practical 
political  and  sentimental  reasons,  but  they 
hope  to  see  and  perhaps  to  Influence  a  nego- 
tiated peace.  They  are  convinced  that  we 
cannot  win  a  war  that  they  failed  to  win 
with  400.000  troops,  at  least  half  of  them 
French  regulars. 

The  Chinese  don't  want  peace  in  South 
Vietnam.  They  want  the  United  States  to 
get  hurt.  And  they  want  to  end  up  with 
greater  influence  in  southeast  Asia  than 
Moscow. 

The  Russians  don't  want  peace  in  South 
Vietnam  unless  It  can  be  arrived  at  through 
humiliation  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
shipping  and  delivering  arms  to  bring  down 
American  planes.  They  are  providing  aid 
and  comfort  to  our  minor  enemy,  but  they 
and  China  are  the  major  enemies. 

Would  any  American  not  drunk  or  sick 
with  political  ambition  enjoy  being  President 
of  the  United  States  under  this  condition? 
We  don'  think  bo.  How  would  any  reader  of 
this  newspaper  like  to  make  a  choice  of 
possible  decisions? 

Here  are  some  alternatives: 

1.  Escalate  the  war.  Send  American 
doughboys  or  marines  to  guard  our  alrbases 
and  installations.  Extend  bombing  in  a 
northerly  direction,  testing  the  will  of  the 
minor  enemy.  Will  that  stop  the  Vletcong 
ground  attacks  or  slow  them  down?  What's 
your  opinion? 

2.  Ask  the  British  again  (as  we  did  in 
Korea)  to  plead  with  the  Russians  to  act  as 
intermediaries  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire, 
an  armistice,  and  negotiations  for  peace.  The 
negotiations  in  Korea  have  worked,  so  far. 
Those  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hon- 
orable Averlll  Harriman  in  Laos  did  not  work. 
The  arrangement  dividing  South  and  North 
Vietnam  also  failed  to  work,  but  the  blame 
for  that  may  be  divided. 

3.  Escalate  the  war  to  the  point  that  the 
Chinese  enter  it  in  Vietnam  and  Korea;  then 
knock  out  the  Chinese  nuclear  development 
plants  and  other  means  they  have  to  build 
a  nuclear  capability,  because  within  5  or  6 
years  or  less  China  and  Russia  will  be  able 
to  whlpsaw  the  United  States  Into  a  state  of 
perpetual  tension,  no  matter  how  they  hate 
one  another.  But — when  the  first  nuclear 
bombs  descend  upon  China,  what  will  the 
Russians  do?  They  hate  the  Chinese,  but 
would  the  balloon  go  up? 

4.  Move  up  our  war  effort  only  to  the  point 
where  our  men  die  trying  to  maintain  a 
status  quo,  not  winning,  not  losing  (any- 
thing but  their  lives) ,  while  we  wait  for  the 
breaks.     Time  Is  on  whose  side? 

5.  Pull  out  through  a  means  to  be  devised, 
although  this  may  mean  the  beginning  of 
another  war  of  liberation  in  Thailand,  in 
which  we  would  again  be  committed  on  an 
even  more  difficult  frontier,  trying  to  save  a 
gentle  people  who  have  no  love  for  war  and 
who  have  preserved  themselves  through  the 
generations  by  patient  negotiations  and 
friendly  wiles.  Not  a  powerful,  tough-flght- 
Ing  ally  such  as  the  South  Koreans  were 
under  Syngman  Rhee.  And  then,  a  stepup 
of  liberation  In  the  Philippines,  and  so  forth. 

There  Is  only  one  piece  of  advice  we  would 
care  to  give  President  Johnson  In  the  face 
of  these  disturbing  problems: 

Please,  Mr.  President,  for  the  sake  of  the 
dignity  of  your  office  and  of  the  American 
people,  stc^  asking  the  temporary  rulers  of 
Russia.  Soviet  Premier  Alexel  N.  Koeygln  or 
his  boss.  Party  Secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev. 


to  come  to  the  United  States  and  learn  about 
life  here. 

And  pleaae,  Mr.  President,  stop  asking 
these  pec^le  to  Invite  you  to  see  their  great 
land  and  people.     Do  iKJt  embarrass  us. 

Instead,  help  us  by  example  to  show  our 
respect  to  our  heroic  dead  and  to  the  fine 
young  men  who  are  doing  their  duty,  as  they 
have  learned  to  do  their  duty,  in  battle  even 
today  and  tomorrow  and  In  the  days  to  come. 

— A.O. 

I  especially  like  the  magnificent  idea 
that  we  try  leading  the  world  by  ex- 
ample, in  a  manner  at  least  as  exemplary 
as  the  young  men  fighting  and  dying  for 
us  and  for  principle  in  the  stinking 
jungles  of  a  far-off  country  about  which 
most  Americans  could  care  less. 


Teenage  Drinking  in  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 


OF  mw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSKNTATTVES 

Monday.  March  1. 196S 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  February  25.  16  of  our  col- 
leagues joined  me  in  introducing  iden- 
tical concurrent  resolutions  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  New  York 
State  should  raise  its  minimuTT^  legal 
drinking  age  from  18  to  21  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  all  Its  neighboring 
States — a  highly  significant  display  of 
the  concern  with  which  the  people  we 
represent  view  the  harmful  effects  of 
New  York's  teenage  drinking  law. 

This  weekend  we  have  received  fur- 
ther evidence  of  New  York's  Irrespon- 
sibiUty  in  the  form  of  a  report  to  the 
Governor  of  Connecticut  by.  the  State's 
teenage  liquor  law  coordination  commis- 
sion based  on  a  2-year  study  of  the  teen- 
age drinking  problem  in  that  State. 

It  is  evident  from  a  reading  of  the 
story  published  this  morning  by  the  New 
York  Herold  Tribune,  which  I  include 
herewith  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  that 
the  commission's  study  was  thoroughly 
and  responsibly  done.  The  commission 
has  recommended  both  a  tightening  of 
Connecticut's  own  laws  and,  in  self -de-  ' 
fense,  an  increase  in  New  York's  legal 
drinking  age. 

New  York's  law,  the  commission  pro- 
tested, "acts  as  a  magnet  drawing  teen- 
agers into  New  York  and  acts  as  open  in- 
vitation and  attractive  nuisance." 

The  Herald  Tribune  story  follows: 

A  Conclusion  on  Teeh  Drinking — Parents* 

Fault 

Hartford,  Conn. — A  special  State  commis- 
sion that  spent  2  years  studying  the  problem 
of  teenage  drinking  has  come  up  with  a  con- 
clusion: Parents  are  mostly  to  blame  for  ths 
drinking  practices  of  their  children. 

The  teenage  liquor  law  coordination  com- 
mission submitted  its  report  to  Gov.  John  N. 
Dempsey  over  the  weekend.  Its  key  recom- 
mendation to  curb  drinking  among  tenagers: 
A  law  should  be  passed. 

The  commission  recommended  that  since 
"Connecticut  law  does  not  forbid  minors  to 
drink,"  but  merely  forbids  adults  to  serve  or 
sell  them  liquor,  the  State  needs  a  new  law 
making  it  illegal  for  minors  "to  knowingly 
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possess  alcoholic  beverages  without  parental 
consent." 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  law  would  be 
that  parents  could  be  brought  Into  court.  If 
their  chUdren  got  Into  trouble  while  drink- 
ing, to  testify  whether  they  had  knowledge 
of  the  drinking  and  approved  of  It. 

The  commission  recommended  that  "all 
adults.  In  the  conduct  of  their  business,  their 
affairs,  and  In  their  home  life,  recognize  that 
their  (own)  drinking  practices  Influence  to 
a  great  degree  teenagers  In  their  Imitation 
of  adult  drinking." 

The  commission  report  continued:  "Teen- 
age drinking  U  learned  experience  where  the 
youngster  is  attempting  to  emulate  the  adult 
to  be  accepted  by  his  peers.  If  parents  and 
States  differ  widely  In  attitude  toward  uni- 
form behavior  In  this  regard,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect laws  to  be  respected." 

What  can  adtilts  do  to  keep  their  children 
on  the  wagon?  "Adults,  especially  parents," 
the  ccMnmlsslon  said,  "are  lu-ged  to  consider 
carefully  their  drinking  customs  and  prac- 
tices and  to  engage  responsibly  in  them  In 
light  of  their  Influence  on  minors." 

As  an  "example  of  the  kind  of  practice 
that  might  well  be  discontinued,"  the  com- 
mission noted  "the  custom  of  serving  chil- 
dren simulated  cocktails  in  bars,  restaurants 
and  homes." 

The  commission  also  took  a  swipe  at  New 
Tork  State  for  continuing  to  permit  persons 
18  to  31  years  old  to  buy  liquor  legally  in 
'oars  and  package  stores. 

"This  law  acts  as  a  magnet  drawing  teen- 
agers Into  New  York  and  acts  as  open  in- 
vitation and  attractive  nuisance,"  the  com- 
mission report  said. 

Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  have  long 
urged  New  YtM-k  to  raise  its  minimum  age 
to  21,  to  match  their  own  statutes,  but  the 
New  York  Legislature  has  turned  a 'deaf  ear. 
There  are  pressures  frcwn  within  and  with- 
out New  York  State,  In  the  current  session 
of  the  legislature,  to  raise  the  drinking  age, 
and  there  are  six  blUs  on  file  to  accomplish 
this.  But  there  seems  little  chance  of  the 
legislation  getting  through. 

New  York's  Governor  Rockefeller,  who  has 
opposed  past  attempts  to  raise  the  drinking 
age,  claims  that  studies  of  teenage  drinking 
patterns  across  the  country  have  shown 
youngsters  pick  up  the  habit  in  their  homes 
at  the  average  age  of  14. 

The  Connecticut  commission  studying  the 
problem  was  obviously  in  agreement  on  that 
point.  1 

Drinking,  the  commission  said,  Aems  to  be 
"an  American  social  heritage,  ana  children 
get  on  to  it  at  an  early  age." 

The  commission  also  dipped  briefly  into 
the  problem  of  narcotics  addiction  among 
teenagers,  indicating  drinking  is  connected 
with  that  problem. 

It  suggested  that  another  commission  be 
set  up  to  make  another  2-year  study — this 
time  on  narcotics— since  It  foimd  that  some 
teenagers  "have  gone  to  drugs  for  a  greater 
kick  than  Is  provided  by  alcohol." 
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and  Matsu,  sputnik — riveted  our  atten- 
tion on  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Asia. 
In  the  process,  developments  In  Latin 
America  were  largely  ignored  by  the  news 
media.  At  the  same  time,  interest  in 
Latin  America  among  our  academic 
commimity  waned  as  more  prestige  be- 
came attached  to  studies  of  other 
regions. 

Fortunately,  the  period  of  indifiference 
to  our  Latin  American  neighbors  has 
ended.  Universities,  foundations,  and 
Government  agencies  now  are  attaching 
more  importance  to  an  understanding  of 
the  vast  region  stretching  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
University  of  Miami  is  making  a  special 
contribution  to  the  effort  to  Increase 
inter- American  comprehension.  The 
University  of  Miami  has  become  the 
headquarters  for  the  Inter-American 
Academy,  a  group  founded  to  foster  bet- 
ter understanding  and  cooperation 
through  cultural  exchange  between  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  teachers,  writers, 
and  leaders  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  University  has  joined  with  the  Inter- 
American  Academy  In  publishing  the 
Journal  of  Inter-American  Studies,  a 
quarterly  publication  which  Includes 
scholarly  articles  representing  all  phases 
of  inter- American  affairs. 

With  volume  vn.  No.  1,  dated  January 
1965,  the  Journal  of  Inter-American 
Studies  makes  its  debut  In  an  attractive 
new  format  for  which  the  University  of 
Miami  Press  is  to  be  commended.  The 
edition  contains  an  article  by  Dr.  Henry 
King  Stanford,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami,  which  sets  forth  the  pur- 
poses and  goals  of  the  Inter-American 
Academy  and  Journal.  According  to  Dr. 
Stanford : 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  see  our  futures 
as  Inextricably  Joined.  We  have  no  choice 
but  to  study  each  other  and  to  learn  from 
each  other.  Even  the  very  diversity  that 
exists  among  us  can  be  understood  only  as 
we  pool  our  knowledge  and  research,  only  as 
we  study  ourselves  comparatively. 


Need  for  an  Inter-American  Approach 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLoaroA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1. 1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  a  decade  following  World  War  n  a 
succession  of  rapid-fire  emergencies — 
Greece,  the  Marshall  plan,  the  Suez 
situation,  the  Berlin  airlift.  Laos. 
Lebanon,  the  Himgarian  revolt,  Quemoy 


I  strongly  endorse  Dr.  Stanford's 
views  on  the  need  for  an  inter-American 
approach  as  well  as  recommend  the 
Journal  of  Inter-American  Studies  to  all 
serious  observers  of  hemisphere  develo{i- 
ments. 

Dr.  Stanford's  article  follows: 
The  Need  for  an  Inter-American  Approach 
Fortunate  good  Judgment  led  the  founders 
of  the  Journal  of  Inter-Amerioan  Studies  to 
place  major  emphasis  in  their  new  enter- 
prise of  6  years  ago  on  the  most  neglected 
aspect  of  studies  related  to  ttie  Western 
Hemisphere:  the  Inter- American  aspect. 

North  Americans  at  that  time  had  long 
been  devoting  scholarly  attention  to  their 
neighbors  to  the  south.  But  generally  their 
study — sympathetic  and  understanding 
though  it  was — was  of  one  people  looking  at 
other  peoples  through  eyes  that  saw  back- 
grounds, outlooks,  and  problems  essentially 
different  from  their  own.  Thinking  on  the 
part  of  the  North  Americans  was  in  terms  of 
Latin  American  studies,  Hispanic  American 
studies,  or  even  South  Americ&n  studies. 

Latin  Americans  viewed  North  Americans 
as  similarly  alien  to  themselvaB  and  theirs. 
One  exception  existed  on  both  sides.  Prom 
the  early  19th  centiu-y  the  dream  of  a  pan- 
Amerlcanlsm  existed,  and  slowly  studies  and 
activities  emerged  that  focused  on  a  special 
sort  of  pan-American  cooperation,  or  even  an 
assumed  special  affinity.     Bm  In  all  frank- 


ness, much  that  was  involved  was  either 
highly  artlflclal,  or  taken  up  with  narrow  In- 
stitutional arrangements. 

Perhaps  even  more  striking  has  been  the 
lack  of  study  by  Latin  American  peoples  of 
each  other.  Writing  In  the  April  1964  Issue 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  Dr.  Philip  W.  Qulgg 
pointed  out  that  "there  are  some  30 
North  American  correspondents  in  Mexico 
City;  none  from  other  Latin  American  co\in- 
tries.  There  are  at  the  very  least  a  dozen 
universities  In  the  United  States  where  one 
can  study  the  history,  culture,  politics,  and 
economics  of  Latin  America  In  some  depth; 
there  Is  no  Latin  American  university  offer- 
ing more  than  the  most  superficial  siu-vey  in 
the  same  field.  •  •  •  Similarly,  the  average 
cultivated  Latin  American  will  have  made 
several  trips  to  the  United  States  and  to  Eu- 
rope, but  none  to  other  parts  of  Latin 
America."  ^ 

There  can  be  no  gainsaying  that  great  di- 
versity exists  within  the  Americas.  Certainly 
the  last  thing  that  should  be  attempted 
would  be  to  cast  this  vast  hemisphere,  or 
even  its  various  subregions,  into  a  single 
mold  and  direct  study  and  research  to  a 
search   for    uniformities. 

Nevertheless,  while  Brazilians  and  Argen- 
tinians differ  greatly  from  each  other,  they 
have  much  in  common.  If  nothing  else,  they 
share  many  of  the  same  sorts  of  problems. 
And  the  same  goes  for  all  of  us.  We  should 
all  respect  each  other's  individuality.  But 
only  Ignorance  can  come  from  an  attitude 
that  provincially  sets  each  of  us  off  as  quite 
different  from  all  others. 

Beyond  the  impact  of  history  and  geogra- 
phy, modern  technology  has  squeezed  us  all 
into  a  single  small  village.  A  disaster  in  a 
Rio  de  Janeiro  has  its  instant  repercussions 
in  a  New  York.  Buenos  Aires  is  as  close  to 
San  Francisco  as  the  Instantaneous  link 
through  a  communications  satellite. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  see  our  futures 
as  inextricably  Joined.  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  study  each  other  and  to  learn 
from  each  other.  Even  the  very  diversity 
that  exists  among  us  can  be  understood  only 
as  we  pool  our  knowledge  and  research,  only 
as  we  study  ourselves  comparatively. 

It  is  here  the  approach  taken  by  the 
founders  of  this  Jom-nal  looms  so  large. 
These  men  sought  a  medium  where  the  varied 
Intellectual  resotu-ces  of  this  hemisphere 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  problems  and 
matters  of  common  Importance  and  interest 
to  us  all. 

A  similar  objective  marked  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Inter-American  Academy,  of 
which  the  Journal  of  Inter-American  Studies 
is  the  official  organ.  This  body,  which  is  still 
in  its  Infancy,  aims  to  bring  together  in  a 
single  grouping  and  on  a  continuing  basis 
representative  leaders  of  thought  and  in- 
tellectual   life    throughout    the    Americas. 

The  roster  of  members  of  the  academy 
gives  assurance  that  as  communications  and 
exchanges  are  developed  among  them,  as 
their  intellectual  powers  are  Increasingly 
pooled  on  matters  of  common  moment  in 
this  hemisphere,  a  significant  forward  step 
will  be  taken  toward  meeting  the  pressing 
need  for  greater  Inter-American  knowledge 
and  understanding. 

The  headquarters   of  the  Inter-American 
Academy  are  now  at  the  University  of  Miami 
and  the  university  Joins  with  the  academv 
In  publishing  the  Journal  of  Inter-American 
Studies. 

The  University  of  Miami  is  impressed  by 
the  opportunity  opened  by  Its  association 
with  the  academy  and  the  Journal.  Th#> 
University  of  Miami  since  Its  foimdlng  has 
looked  upon  Its  location  at  the  gateway  of  the 
Americas  as  thrusting  upon  It  a  special  re- 
sponsibility and  a  unique  opportunity  with 
regard  to  hemispheric  affairs.    And  within 

'Philip  w.  Qulgg,  "Latin  America:  A 
Broad-Brush  Appraisal,"  Foreign  Affairs. 
AprU  1964.  p.  400. 
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the  past  year  the  board  of  trustees  and  I, 
us  university  president,  have  resolved  upon 
u  new  dedication  and  new  efforts  in  this 
field. 

In  the  endeavors  of  the  University  of 
Miami,  we  naturally  are  concerned  to  in- 
crease knowledge  and  understanding  of  Latin 
-America  and  the  several  Latin  American 
countries  as  such.  We  deem  it  as  Important 
to  know  about  the  distinctive  cultiu-es  and 
the  rich  heritages  of  the  Latin  American 
peoples  as  of  any  other  peoples.  We  aim 
also  to  help  Latin  Americans  who  come  to 
us  to  appreciate  better  the  United  States 
and  its  own  distinctive  culture,  ideals,  and 
institutions. 

Our  larger  purpose,  however,  is  to  bring 
the  various  Americans  of  North  and  South 
together  in  one  educational  process  so  that 
they  may  study  together  and  learn  together 
about  each  other.  We  seek  a  genuine  inter- 
.\merican  center  where  scholars  from  "both 
hemispheres  can  pool  their  resources,  fully 
explain,  and  explore  their  differences,  and 
build  sounder  and  more  meaningful  under- 
standings. Further,  we  wish  to  provide  a 
milieu  in  which  both  we  and  our  Latin 
American  colleagues  can  view  ourselves  and 
our  common  and  separate  problems  In  their 
world  setting,  In  terms  of  Interrelationships 
with  other  and  more  distant  peoples  and 
lands.  To  this  end  the  university  Is  de- 
veloping Its  Inter-American  program  of 
studies  and  activities,  not  in  an  Isolated  In- 
stitute, as  if  we  In  the  Americas  constituted 
a  world  unto  ourselves,  but  within  a  broad 
framework:  that  of  a  Center  for  Advanced 
International  Studies  which  alms  at  excel- 
lence In  the  whole  range  of  world  affairs. 

The  University  of  Miami  is  devoting  in- 
creased attention  and  resources  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  Its  goals.  And  as  we  go 
forward,  we  do  so  with  confidence  that  our 
puriKJses  will  be  well  served  by  the  tmiver- 
.sity's  association  with  the  Inter-American 
Academy  and  the  Journal  of  Inter-American 
Studies. 


International  Coffee  Agreement 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1, 1965 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
vitally  important  that  the  Congress  ex- 
pedite passage  of  legislation  to  imple- 
ment the  International  Cofifee  Agree- 
ment. 

The  bill  to  come  before  us  this  year  will 
help  the  coffee  agreement  bring  some 
stabiUty  to  the  world  coffee  market. 
Coffee  prices  have  been  fluctuating 
widely,  bringing  inflation  when  they  are 
too  high,  and  deflation  when  they  are  too 
low.  This  situation  has  dislocated  the 
economies  of  the  countries  which  pro- 
duce coffee  while  bringing  no  lasting 
benefits  to  the  consumer. 

Coffee  is  important  to  more  than  30 
low-income  countries,  especially  those 
in  Latin  America.  The  dollars  these 
countries  earn  from  sales  of  coffee  they 
use  to  buy  from  us  industrial  materials 
and  capital  equipment  they  need  for 
economic  growth. 

The  coffee  agreement  contains  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  American  con- 
sumer, and  will  not  allow  Interference 
with  our  trade.  We  will  be  able  to  im- 
port coffee  freely.    The  bill  to  Implement 


the  International  Coffee  Agreement  will 
help  the  United  States  make  the  agree- 
ment an  effective  instnunent  for  sta- 
bilization. It  will  put  new  strength  and 
vitality  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  "Vision  Letter"  of  February  16 
presented  a  most  cogent  and  persuasive 
case  for  the  Congress  to  move  ahead  on 
this  legislation,  I  feel  this  editorial  Is 
deserving  of  wide  circulation,  and  I 
present  it  herewith  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  : 

Unfinished  Business 

It's  high  time  the  United  States  fulfills  Its 
obligations  under  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement.  To  put  It  bluntly,  unless  the 
Congress  gets  a  move  on,  the  United  States 
will  be  put  in  the  position  of  reneging  on  a 
treaty.  The  Kennedy  administration  signed 
the  international  pact  In  1962,  the  Senate 
gave  Its  advice  and  consent  on  May  21,  1963, 
and  the  State  Department  deposited  the  in- 
strument of  ratification  on  December  27, 
1963.  In  sum,  the  United  States  signed  on 
the  dotted  line  to  become  a  full-fledged  mem- 
ber of  a  54-nation  agreement  to  give  ballast 
to  the  price  of  coffee,  the  prime  agricultural 
export  of  the  developing  world.  What's  miss- 
ing? The  Congress  has  failed  to  pass  the  leg- 
islation needed  to  Implement  the  treaty. 
Without  the  active  participation  of  the  na- 
tion that  imports  over  half  the  world's  coffee, 
the  pact,  in  the  long  run.  is  meaningless  and 
the  source  of  mounting  an ti- American  feel- 
ing, especially  In  Latin  America. 

Our  friends  are  completely  baflBed  by  the 
U.S.  tardiness  to  act  on  a  treaty  it  Initiated 
and  signed.  Well,  they  should  be.  The  story 
of  the  coffee  agreement's  handling  In  the 
United  States  is  a  long,  sad  tale  but  that  is 
now  water  over  the  dam.  The  important 
thing  is  that  the  enabling  legislation  Is  again 
in  the  congressional  mill  and  must  be  passed. 

The  overwhelming  Importance  of  the  bUl 
to  Latin  America  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized :  coffee  represents  more  than  50  percent 
of  six  nation's  dollar  earnings  and  Is  a  major 
export  In  eight  others.  An  estimated  12  mil- 
lion Latin  Americans,  most  of  whom  own 
coffee  farms  of  5  acres  or  less,  derive  their 
livelihood  from  the  commodity.  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  cannot  plan  their  future,  as 
demanded  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  If 
they  are  left  to  the  whims  of  the  traditional 
market. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  U.S.  aid  to 
its  neighbors  is  vitiated  by  wUdly  lurching 
coffee  prices.  As  Senator  Watni  Mobsx  put 
it  succinctly,  "We  would  be  wasting  the 
American  taxpayers'  dollars  In  large  measure 
If  we  were  to  turn  down  the  coffee  agreement 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  economic  F>osition 
of  a  number  of  Latin  American  countries." 

Presently,  the  United  Statea  Is  In  the 
shabby  business  of  trying  to  enforce  the 
coffee  agreement  by  administrative  stopgap 
measures.  We  submit  that  the  United  States 
must  live  up  to  its  treaty  obligations,  do  it 
openly,  and  do  it  now. 


Representatiye  Collier  Speaks  on  Today's 
Challenge 


SPEEJCH 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ZLLIMOZ8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  February  25.  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  1 
submit  for  the  Record  the  text  ot  a 
speech  made  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 


man from  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Harold 
R.  CoLUER,  at  a  recent  anniversary  ban- 
quet of  Post  No.  24  of  the  AMVETS  in 
his  district 

Because  I  believe  it  clearly  spells  out 
the  challenge  of  today  both  as  individuals 
and  as  a  nation,  I  recommend  its  reading 
to  other  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Mr.  Collier's  speech  fol- 
lows: 

Remarks  of  Repeesentattvi  Collieb 

Probably  in  every  age.  men  have  said,  "W« 
live  in  perUous  times."  Indeed,  the  Great 
Emancipator,  whose  birthday  we  observed 
Just  yesterday,  must  have  had  this  feeling 
when  the  very  structure  of  this  Nation  was 
Imperiled — torn  In  a  war  which  was  fought 
for  the  survivaJ  of  a  vmlted  nation.  Thre« 
times  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  free- 
dom and  human  dignity  of  man  was  threat- 
ened by  tyranny  and  even  after  these  cur- 
rent conflicts,  we  live  in  a  world  today  In 
which  the  symbol  of  the  hammer  and  sickle 
is  spread  across  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
globe.  We  live  In  a  world  that  Is  torn  with 
strife  and  seething  unrest,  and  we  arc  en- 
gaged In  a  titanic  struggle  for  the  minds  of 
men.  Is  there,  therefore,  any  wonder  that  I. 
as  a  representative  In  the  greatest  legislative 
body  in  the  world,  and  you.  who  have  fought 
to  preserve  this  way  of  life,  should  be  deeply 
concerned  with  the  events  of  oiu'  time  and 
the  critical  situation  which  we  face  In  south- 
east Asia  at  this  very  moment? 

To  suggest  that  there  Is  any  easy  answer 
to  our  international  problems  would  be  fool- 
hardy. But  to  suggest  that  we  should  as- 
s\ime  a  no-good-to-worry  attitude,  is  eqiiaUy 
foolhardy,  for  certainly  this  Is  no  time  to 
relax  our  efforts  to  thwart  the  Communists 
in  their  drive  toward  their  one  and  only 
goal — that  of  world  domination. 

There  are  those  who  have  expressed  deep 
criticism  of  our  recent  retalltory  strike 
against  the  Nort  Vietnam  agressors.  Many 
of  these  seem  to  feel  that  we  sho\ild  have 
accepted  the  attacks  by  the  Vletcong  with- 
out raising  a  military  finger.  They  suggest 
that  we  sit  down  and  negotiate — some  say 
we  should  completely  withdraw  the  XJS. 
forces  from  that  war-torn  area  and  others 
oversimplify  the  problem  by  saying  It  should 
be  dropped  into  the  lap  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Certainly  any  of  these  three  suggestions 
would  be  commendable  if  (and  "IT'  must  be 
In  capital  letters)  first,  the  North  Vietnamese 
had  shown  In  the  past  any  inclination  what- 
soever to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement. 
But  everyone  knows  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  a  tmllateral  agreement.  Obviously  It  takes 
both  parties  to  enter  into  an  agreement — and 
when  one  will  not  do  so,  how  in  the  world 
can  a  dispute  be  negotiated?  To  merely  pass 
off  the  situation  with  hollow  words  under 
these  circiunstances  Just  doesn't  make  sense. 

Without  negotiating  an  agreement  which 
would  honor  the  right  of  South  Vietnam  to 
remain  Independent,  free  from  attack  from 
without  by  an  aggressor,  how  can  we  possibly 
withdraw  American  troops?  One  must  pro- 
ceed the  other.  For  the  United  States  to 
merely  withdraw  and  permit  an  aggressor  to 
continue  its  overt  military  action  would 
amount  to  abandoning  a  moral  and  legal 
commitment.  Furthermore,  if  we  did  this 
we  would  have  to  suffer  the  consequences 
•  •  •  and  those  consequences  would  un- 
doubtedly be  Increased  aggression  by  the  Red 
Chinese  against  Thailand.  Malaysia,  and 
other  areas  of  southeast  Asia.  If  the  United 
States  Is  prepared  to  see  Communist  aggres- 
sion devour  all  of  this  area  of  the  world,  then, 
ot  course,  we  could  pack  up  and  walk  away. 

As  for  the  proposal  to  dump  the  matter  in 
tbe  lap  or  the  United  Nations,  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  UJf.  has  already  sent 
teams  into  Vietnam  during  the  prolonged 
conflict  and  they  have  oome  up  with  nothing 
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concrete  In  tlie  way  at  an  honorable  solution 
or  aettlement.  To  merely  *ii«rn<«t  the  exist- 
ing problem  In  this  way  doesn't  recognize 
the  facto  oC  life.  For  while  the  UJ*.  might 
continue  to  grope  for  a  solution  or  settle- 
ment, what  would  ha.ppen  to  South  Vietnam 
In  the  Interim?  Would  not  the  fate  of  this 
nation  be  the  same  as  others  where  millions 
are  now  helpless  under  the  heel  of  totali- 
tarian communistic  rule,  as  Is  the  case  in 
Hungary.  Czechoslovakia,  and  many  of  the 
Balkan  States?  If  we  are  willing  to  see  the 
same  price  paid  by  the  people  of  southeast 
Asia  who  are  trying  to  withstand  Communist 
aggression,  where  else  do  we  intend  to  permit 
this  to  happen  in  either  hemisphere? 

The  stTKigth  of  this  Nation  has  been  estab- 
lished upon  the  will  and  the  willingness  of 
each  generation  to  n>eet  the  challenge  of  Its 
day,  prepared  to  pay  any  price  necessary  to 
preserve  the  fundtmiental  principles  of  indi- 
vidual freedom.  We  cannot  afford  to  trade 
these  Individual  freedoms  for  temporary  se- 
curity. Nor  can  we  as  a  nation  which  Is  the 
last  bastion  of  freedCHn  In  the  free  world 
pursue  a  course  of  appeasement  or  continue 
a  course  which  has  not  In  tmy  manner  im- 
proved cm  status  among  the  family  of  na- 
tions. 

■niere  are  those  who  feel  that  the  strong 
feeling  of  nationalism  or  patriotism  tends  to 
hampo:  the  cause  of  world  peace.  But  I 
submit  that  any  family  which  takes  pride  In 
its  family  imit  can  live  more  peacefully  with 
its  neighbors  if  it  pursues  the  course  of  moral 
Justice  in  all  of  its  associations.  We  are  not 
p.nd  have  never  been  an  imperialistic  nation 
though  we  have  frequently  dedicated  our- 
selves to  causes  in  which  we  believe  and 
which  we  hold  to  be  part  of  himian  dignity. 
God  forbid  that  we  ever  compromise  this 
belief.  Recent  history  has  clearly  proved  that 
when  we  have  dealt  from  a  position  of 
strength  and  when  that  position  has  been 
based  upon  a  sound  moral  position,  we  have 
been  successful.  Where  we  have  compro- 
mised a  moral  position  and  dealt  from  a  posi- 
tion of  weakness,  appeasement,  and  vacilla- 
tion, we  have  suffered  setbacks.  This  year 
ahead  will  indeed  be  one  of  difficult  decisions. 
Almost  everywhere  we  look  around  the  globe 
we  see  troubles.  Vietnam  is  the  prime  exam- 
ple today,  as  was  Cuba  3  years  ago,  and  the 
overt  action  of  Red  China  in  the  Chinese 
straits  a  few  months  before  that.  In  Africa 
we  are  tied  to  the  mvUtiple  problems  grow- 
ing from  emerging  nations  who  have  not  yet 
developed  a  sense  of  valiies  for  democracy 
which  is  so  essential  to  their  being  a  peace- 
ful p«tft  of  the  world  community.  While  the 
prime  responsibility  for  major  decisions  to 
provide  the  maximum  of  Internal  security 
as  well  as  our  international  strength  and  se- 
curity Is  ladened  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
people  In  your  Qovemment,  the  fact  remains 
that  individually  we  all  have  a  task  to  per- 
form. We  must  not  shirk  from  this  respon- 
sibility as  citizens  of  the  greatest  free  nation 
In  the  world. 


Calendar  of  Events  at  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP  FDrNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  22. 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  t(A- 
lowing  calendar  of  events  at  the  NatioiuJ 
Gallery  of  Art: 


National  Gallery  of  A»t — Calendar  of 
Events,  Marcr   1965 

Gallery  hoiu^:  Weekdays  10  ajn.  to  5  p.m. 
Sundays  2  p.m.  to  10  p.m.  Admission  is  free 
to  the  Gallery  and  to-  all  programs  sched- 
uled. 

Collections:  Paintings  and  sculpture  from 
the  Andrew  Mellon,  Samuel  H.  Kress,  Wlde- 
ner.  and  Chester  Dale  Collections,  with  gifts 
from  other  donors,  are  on  the  main  floor. 
The  Garbisch  American  Primitive  paintings, 
Kress  Renaissance  Bronaes,  and  Widener 
Etecoratlve  Arts   are   on   the  ground    floor. 

New  reproductions:  Eleven  inches  by  four- 
teen inches  color  reproductions.  Boltraffio, 
"Portrait  of  a  Youth";  Goya,  "The  Book- 
seller's Wife";  Ingres,  "Madame  Moitessier"; 
Lotto,  "A  Maiden's  Dream";  Masaccio.  "Pro- 
file Portrait  of  a  Young  Man";  Monet,  "Pa- 
lazzo da  Mula,  Venice";  Ter  Borch,  "The 
Suitor's  Visit."  Twenty-five  cents  each. 
Orders  under  $1,  add  25  oents  for  handling 
charge. 

Color  postcards:  Pranco-Burgundian,  "The 
Trinity";  Unknown-  Artist,  "New  England 
Village";  Follower  of  Pattnir,  "The  Flight 
into  Egypt";  Clouet.  "Diane  de  Poitiers"; 
Rubens,  "The  Meeting  of  Abraham  and  Mel- 
chizedek."  Five  cents  each.  Orders  under 
*1,    add   25    cents    handling  charge. 

Fourteenth  aruauai  series  of  the  A.  W. 
Mellon  lectures  in  the  fine  arts:  On  March  14, 
Sir  Isaiah  Berlin,  Chichele  professor  of  so- 
cial and  political  theory,  6xford  University, 
England,  will  begin  a  series  of  six  consecu- 
tive Sunday  lectures,  entitled  "The  Roots  of 
Romanticism."  « 

LecTour:  A  radio  lecture  device  is  installed 
in  30  exhibition  galleries.  Talks,  running 
continuously,  cover  most  of  the  periods  of 
art  represented  by  the  collections.  A  visitor 
may  rent  a  small  receiving  set  for  25  cents 
to  use  in  hearing  these  LecToiu*  broadcasts. 

Cafeteria:  Open  to  the  public  Monday 
through  Saturday  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Sunday 
4  p.m.  to  7  p.m. 

MONDAY,    MARCH    1,    THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
MARCH    7 

Painting  of  the  week:  Cfezanne.  "Vase  of 
Flowers."  (Chester  Dale  collection. ^  Gallery 
60-A,  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12  and  2; 
Sunday,  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "The  Early  Renaissance." 
Rotunda,  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  1;  Sun- 
day, 2:30. 

Tour:  "Introduction  to  the  Collection.'' 
Rotunda,  Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and 
3;  Sunday,  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Fantasy  versus  Realism 
in  the  Romantic  Period."  Guest  speaker: 
G.  Haydn  Huntley,  professor  of  art  history. 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston.  L^ture 
hall  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Adolf  Drescher,  pianist. 
East  Garden  Court,  8. 

MONDAY,    MARCH    8,    THROUGH    SUNDAY 
MARCR    14 

Painting  of  the  week:  Guardi.  "Campo 
San  Zanipolo. "  ( Samuel  H .  Kress  collection . ) 
Gallery  37,  Tuesday  through  Satxu-day,  12  and 
2;  Sunday,  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "Early  Venetian  Art." 
Rotunda,  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  1;  Stm- 
day,  2:30. 

Tour:  "Introduction  to  the  Collection." 
Rotunda,  Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and 
3;  Sunday,  5. 

S\mday  lecture:  "The  Rcx>ts  of  Romanti- 
cism (I).-  Guest  speaker:  Sir  Isaiah  Berlin, 
lecture  hall,  4. 

Fourteenth  annual  series  of  the  A.  W.  Mel- 
lon lecture  in  the  fine  arts. 

Sunday  concert:  A  C(4>pella  Choir,  Catholic 
University  or  America.  Michael  Cordovana, 
director.    East  Garden  Court,  8. 

All  concerts,  with  intermission  talks  by 
members  of  ttie  National  GsJlery  staff,  are 
troadcast  by  Station  WOMS-AM  (570)  and 
(108.6). 


MONDAY,    MARCH    15,    THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
MARCH    21 

Painting  of  the  week:  Kensett.  "Newport 
Harbor.  1857."  (Gift  of  Frederick  Sturges, 
Jr.)  Gallery  G-12,  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
day, 12  and  2;  Sunday,  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "The  Late  Renaissance.' 
Rotunda,  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  1;  Sun- 
day, 2:30. 

Tour:  "Introduction  to  the  Collection." 
Rotunda,  Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and 
3;  Sunday,  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "The  Roots  of  Romanti- 
cism (11).  Guest  speaker:  Sir  Isaiah  Berlin, 
lecture  hall,  4. 

Fourteenth  annual  series  of  the  A.  W.  Mel- 
lon lectures  In  the  fine  arts. 

Sunday  concert:  Aline  van  Barentzen,  pian- 
ist. East  Garden  Court,  8. 

MONDAY    MARCH    22,   THROUGH    SUNDAY 
MARCH    28 

Painting  of  the  week:  Chase.  "Chrysanthe- 
mums." (Gift  Of  Chester  Dale.)  GaUery  G- 
13,  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12  and  2; 
Sunday,  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "Mannerism,  North  and 
South."  Rotunda,  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
day, 1;  Sunday,  2:30. 

Tour:  "Introduction  to  the  Collection." 
Rotunda,  Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and 
3;  Sunday,  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "The  Roots  of  Roman- 
ticism (in) ."  Guest  speaker:  Sir  Isaiah  Ber- 
lin, lecture  hall,  4. 

Fourteenth  annual  series  of  the  A.  W.  Mel- 
lon lectures  in  the  fine  arts. 

Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Orches- 
tra, Richard  Bales,  conductor.  Aline  van 
Barentzen,  pianist.  East  Garden  Court,  8. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  gallery's  educa- 
tional services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
educational  office,  737-4215,  extension  272. 
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Address  by  Hon.  Walter  H.  Moeller, 
Democrat,  of  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or  MORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  1. 1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  27,  1965,  our  dlstingiiished  col- 
league from  Ohio,  Hon.  Walter  H.  Moel- 
LER,  m£ide  an  outstanding  address  at  the 
Jefferson-Jackson  Day  dinner  meeting 
at  Hickory,  N.C. 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  Hickory  in 
the  Congress,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
Introducing  my  distinguished  friend  to 
my  constituents.  I  feel  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  greatly  interested  In  read- 
ing his  inspiring  speech,  and  I  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

Address  of  U.S.  Representative  Walter  H. 
MoELLER,  Democrat,  of  Ohio,  February  27. 
1965  AT  the  Jefferson- Jackson  Day 
Meeting,    Hickory,  N.C. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  this  evening 
as  we  honor  the  memory  of  two  great  Ameri- 
cans, two  great  Presidents,  two  great  Demo- 
crats— and  two  great  southemersc  Thomas 
Jeflferson  and  Andrew  Jackson. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  a 
Democrat — a  Democrat  without  prefix,  with- 
out sufllx,  without  hyphenation,  and  with- 
out reservation.  So  I  feel  perfectly  at  home 
in  the  South.  For  it  was  here  that  our 
party  was  born  and  here  it  was  kept  alive 
during  the  long  droughts  of  yesteryear  when 


the  Republican  Party  somehow  managed  to 
retain  control  of  the  White  House  and  Con- 
gress for  the  worst  part  of  70  years. 

But,  of  course,  the  Democratic  Party  did 

rise  again  and  with  it  rose  the  South  to  its 

present  position  of  eminence  in  our  party. 

A  southerner,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  sits  in 

the  White  House. 

A  southerner,  Russell  Long,  holds  the  sec- 
ond most  Important  position  of  leadership 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

A  southerner.  Hale  Boggs,  is  our  party's 
whip  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Southerners  serve  as  chairmen  of  25  of  the 
36  standing  committees  of  Congress.  North 
Carolina  itself  is  represented  in  these  august 
ranks  by  no  fewer  than  three  members  of 
yovir  excellent  delegation. 

The  Secretary  of  State  Is  a  native  Georgian, 
and  until  Just  recently,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment was  directed  by  North  Carolina's 
gifted  and  able  Luther  Hodges. 

Small  wonder  that  it  is  said  that  our  Gov- 
ernment sp>eaks  with  a  southern  accent.  I 
think  I  ought  to  make  it  clear  right  now  that 
I  am  from  southern  Ohio. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend your  Congressman  and  my  good  friend, 
Basil  Whitxner.  He  is  one  of  the  hardest 
workmg  and  most  respected  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  have  watched  with  something  ap- 
proaching awe  Basil's  determined  campaign, 
against  long  odds,  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
chaos  that  threatens  the  textile  Industry. 

As  you  well  know,  the  textile  industry  is 
being  Jeopardized  by  the  almost  unrestricted 
importation  of  goods  from  cheap-labor  coun- 
tries across  the  sea.  Congressman  Whitenb* 
has  been  striving  mightily  to  tighten  up  laws 
that  permit  this  condition  to  exist — a  condi- 
tion that  has  contributed,  at  least,  to  the  loss 
of  more  than  a  half  million  Jobs  in  the  do- 
mestic textile  industry  since  World  War  II. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  Basil  is  making 
progress  to  guarantee  some  needed  protec- 
tion to  the  American  textile  industry  and  to 
the  remaining  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  learn  their  livelihood  from  it. 

Basil  Whttenek  was  instrumental  last  year 
in  the  passage  of  legislation  that  makes 
American  cotton  available  to  American  mills 
at  the  same  price  Americans  were  selling  it 
to  textile  manufacturers  overseas. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  this  long  overdue 
legislation,  our  own  mills  were  compelled  to 
pay  8  cents  a  pound  more  for  cotton  grown 
in  North  Carolina,  for  example,  than  it  was 
being  sold  to  foreign  producers.  In  short, 
the  United  States  actually  was  subsidizing 
mills  overseas  at  the  expense  of  our  own 
textile  manufact\irers  and  employees.  Hap- 
pily, Congressman  Whitener  was  able  to 
help  correct  this  gross  inequity. 

I  know  that  you  in  North  Carolina  are 
well  aware  of  Basil  Whitener's  continuing 
fight  to  preserve  the  domestic  textile  indus- 
try— which  means  so  very  much  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  South.  I  Just  wanted  you  to 
know  that  we  in  other  regions  also  recognize 
that  he  Is  a  can-do  Congressman. 

Now,  we  Democrats  meet  here  tonight  in 
the  warm  afterglow  of  one  of  the  most  deci- 
sive, one-sided  election  victories  ever  scored 
by  a  political  party  in  the  United  States.  The 
immensity  of  our  victory  has  led  some  ex- 
perts to  write  off  the  Republican  Party  as 
a  dead  or  dying  force.    I  beg  to  differ. 

The  Republican  Party  was  battered  and 
bruised;  its  choice  of  candidates  was  rebuffed 
and  rejected;  Its  image  w'as  further  tarnished. 
But  the  Republican  Party  is  not  dead:  it  is 
not  dying.  And,  In  my  Judgment,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  could  make  no  graver  mistake 
tlian  to  regard  the  opposition  party  with 
complacency  and  indifference. 

The  Republican  Party  still  has  tremendous 
financial  resources:  it  still  has  dedicated  sup- 
porters, at  least  27  million  of  them;  the 
Republicans  still  control  the  governorship 
in  such  Important  "swing"  States  as  New 
York,     Massachusetts,    Pennsylvania,     Ohio. 


Oklahoma.   Oregon,   and   Washington.     The 
press  remains  largely  pro-Republican. 

So  we  Democrats  must  begin  now  to  pre- 
pare for  the  1966  State,  coimty,  and  con- 
gressional elections.  You  may  be  certain 
that  our  Republican  friends  will  wage  the 
campaign  of  their  lives  next  year. 

Indeed  the  battle  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives already  has  been  Joined.  And, 
frankly,  there  is  no  assurance  that  we  will 
be  able  to  retain  all  or  any  of  the  40  House 
seats  we  picked  up  on  November  3. 

The  overwhelming  sweep  we  scored  in  No- 
vember has  tended  to  direct  attention  away 
from  the  fact  that  results  were  so  close  in 
more  than  100  congressional  districts  that 
the  switch  of  a  relative  few  votes  would 
have  drastically  changed  the  outcome. 

I  read  in  the  newspapers  just  yesterday 
that  our  old  friend.  Tricky  Dickie  Nixon,  is 
staking  his  efforts  to  regain  control  of  the 
GOP  on  the  1966  congressional  elections.  He 
Is  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 

And  I  predict  that  the  real  battlegrovmd 
will  be  right  here  in  North  Carolina  and  in 
the  South.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  high 
command  of  the  Republican  Party  is  schem- 
ing night  and  day  to  piirge  your  Congress- 
men and  other  Democratic  officeholders. 
The  Republicans  are  a  bit  heady  if  not  down- 
right cocky  about  "operation  takeover"  in 
the  South. 

This  operation  was  launched  with  a 
vengeance  in  1964,  and  enabled  the  GOP  to 
pick  up  five  congressional  seats  In  Alabama, 
one  each  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  and  to 
retain  House  seats  it  held  in  Florida,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina.  So  I  say  again 
that  "operation  takeover"  has  got  to  be  re- 
garded swloiosly.  It  must  be  combated  at 
every  turn. 

Voters,  North  and  South,  have  always  re- 
sponded to  our  cause,  to  the  Democratic 
cavise  when  we  have  taken  the  time  to  lay 
the  Republican  record  before  them. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  do  the  talking 
about  the  GOP  record — it  is  so  sorry,  so  neg- 
ative that  the  Republicans  themselves  would 
never  dare  to  bring  it  up  in  public. 

For  the  simple  truth  is  that  the  Republi- 
can answer  to  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  the  American  people  is  a  constant,  dog- 
matic "No." 

Republicans  In  Congress  said  "No"  to  the 
social  security  program  when  It  was  con- 
ceived by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1935.  Only 
one  Republican  in  the  Senate  voted  that 
year  against  a  motion  to  kill  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Last  ye£u-,  89  percent  of  the  Re- 
publicans In  Congress  said  "No"  to  needed 
improvements  in  this  essential  program. 
The  Democratic  Party  said  "Yes." 

Republicans  in  Congress  said  "No"  to  cre- 
ating the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, which  brought  the  wonders  of  elec- 
tricity to  millions  of  farm  families  and  other 
rural  Americans.  The  Democratic  Party 
said  "Yes." 

Republicans  in  Congress  said  "no"  in  1938 
to  guaranteeing  a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents 
an  hour  to  the  working  man  and  woman  of 
America.  And  the  GOP  has  been  sasring  no, 
no  a  hundred  times  no  ever  since.  The 
Democratic  Party  said  yes — it  says  the  la- 
borer is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

Republicans  in  Congress  say  "no"  to  the 
needs  of  the  farmer;  they  say  no  to  the  need 
for  programs  to  help  develop  our  natural 
resovu-ces,  timberlands,  and  rivers  and 
streams;  the  Republicans  say  "no"  to  ex- 
tending a  helping  hand  to  the  elderly.  They 
say  "no"  to  housing  the  poor.  In  fact,  the 
Republican  Party  would  be  left  speechless  if 
the  word  "no"  was  stricken  from  the 
language. 

Look  at  the  record. 

It  seems  that  the  "no  party"  would  rather 
have  a  balanced  budget  than  a  balanced  diet 
for  the  poverty  stricken;  th«  "no  party" 
would  rather  reduce  Federal  spending  with  » 
meat  ax  than  to  Increaso  Job  opportunities 


for  our  people;  the  "no  party"  would  rather 
make  a  t<Aen  payment  on  the  national  debt 
than  to  make  an  Investment  in  the  youth  of 
this  country  by  building  clttBsrooms  and 
college  facilities.  No,  my  friends,  th«  Re- 
publican Party  won't  dare  speak  about  its 
record.  Instead,  it  tries  to  confound  and 
confuse  the  American  people  by  aennonlzlng 
about  "fiscal  reeponsibillty"  and  about  how 
the  big,  bad  Democrats  are  leading  our  Na- 
tion down  the  road  to  Insolvency  and  bank- 
ruptcy. 

So  it  is  rather  ironic  that  the  meet  devas- 
tating depression  In  American  history  cam* 
when  the  Republican  Party  held  the  White 
House  and  controlled  the  Nation's  fiscal 
policies. 

It  is  rather  ironic  that  the  last  thr«e  re- 
cessions m  the  United  States  came  when  the 
Republican  Party  held  the  White  House  and 
controlled  the  Nation's  fiscal  policies. 

It  is  rather  Ironic  that  the  Republican 
Presidential  administration  In  the  1950'b 
failed  to  balance  its  own  Federal  budget  not 
once,  not  twice,  not  three  times,  not  four 
times,  but  five  times  in  the  8  years  it  was  in 
office.  It  is  rather  ironic  that  the  national 
debt  Increased  by  sc«ne  $23  billion  during  th« 
last  Republlctm  administration. 

It  would  seem  that  once  in  office,  the  Re- 
publican Party  says  "no"  to  Its  vaj  own 
campaign  promises. 

Now,  what  about  the  Republican-branded 
fiscal  insanity  of  the  Democratic  Party,  of 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations? 

Here,  brlefiy  are  some  of  the  facts  about 
that: 

Under  the  leadership  of  first  President 
Kennedy  and  now  Lyndon  Johnson,  the 
United  States  is  experiencing  the  greatest 
and  most  extended  wave  of  jwosperlty  that 
any  nation  has  ever  known. 

Our  national  economy  has  been  booming 
now  for  47  consecutive  months.  That's  an 
alltlme  record. 

The  gross  national  product — the  business 
of  the  Nation — has  increased  during  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  years  from  $495  bil- 
lion to  almost  $700  billion.  That's  an  all- 
time  record. 

Personal  savings,  the  money  that  you  and 
I  have  put  away  for  a  rainy  day,  now  exceed 
$100  billion.    That's  an  altUme  record. 

During  the  4  years  of  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations  net  farm  income 
has  increased  by  an  average  of  $900  million  a 
year.  That  is  not  an  alltlme  record — the 
record  was  set  during  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration. The  reason  farm  income  is  not  at 
a  record  level  now  U  that  it  nosedived  by 
$20  billion  during  the  eight  disastrous  con- 
fused years  of  the  Benson-Eisenhower  re- 
gime. But  under  the  Democrats,  our  farmers 
are  again  making  real  progress. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  never  had  It  better  than  they  do 
today.  Republicans  can  go  on  shedding 
crocodile  tears  about  the  fiscal  insanity  of 
the  Democratic  Party — and  our  people  wlU 
go  right  on  laughing  all  the  way  to  the  bank. 

This  is  the  facttial  story  that  we  have  got 
to  carry  to  the  people.  We  Just  cannot  as- 
sume that  the  voters  will  be  continually 
aware  of  the  record  of  the  party  of  Harding 
and  Hoover,  of  Landon  and  Nixon,  and,  yes, 
of  Goldwater  and  Miller.  We  have  to  carry 
the  message  to  the  people  every  day  of  the 
year — and  not  Just  diirtng  the  campalen 
itself. 

The  attraction  of  our  party  is  to  the  people 
who  really  want  a  choice  and  not  an  echo — 
an  echo  of  the  shrill,  frightened  voices  which 
have  always  feared  and  rejected  new  ideas, 
which  have  always  seemed  to  prefer  stagna- 
tion to  progress  and  retrenchment  to  growth. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  the  only  party  for 
those  Americans  who  are  willing  to  face  up  to 
the  hard  realities  of  the  present  and  who 
look  to  the  future  not  with  su^iclon  and  de- 
spair, but  with  confidence  and  boundless 
faltli  In  the  American  way. 
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So  let  lis  go  forUi  from  this  place  and  carry 
the  message  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  every 
crossroad  and  brancbhead  In  this  great  land 
of  ours.  It  is  a  message  that  all  of  us  can 
be  proud  of.  It  Is  a  message  that  can  be  used 
to  keep  the  Republican  Party  In  Its  accus- 
tomed place — second  place. 

I  have  some  spent  little  time  tonight 
roasting  oxir  Republican  friends.  I  should 
make  It  clear,  however,  that  despite  our  dif- 
ferences, I  regard  them  as  good,  loyal,  pa- 
triotic Americans  who  are  Interested  In  sound 
government  and  doing  what.  In  their  Judg- 
ment, Is  best  for  omi  cotintry.  It  Is  Jvist 
that  they  weigh  the  role  of  government  In  an 
entirely  different  scale  than  we  Democrats 
use.  As  Franklin  Roosevelt  so  eloquently 
said:  "Governments  can  err.  Presidents  do 
make  mistakes,  but  the  Immortal  Dante  tells 
us  that  Divine  Justice  weighs  the  sins  of  the 
coldblooded  and  the  sins  of  the  warmhearted 
In  a  different  scale.  Better  the  occasional 
faults  of  government  living  In  the  spirit  of 
charity,"  PDJl.  went  on  to  say,  "Than  the 
omissions  of  a  government  frozen  In  the  Ice 
of  Its  own  Indifference." 

Nobody  has  ever  heard  of  a  coldblooded 
donkey — or  a  warmblooded  dinosaur,  which 
seems  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  Xirand  Old 
Party. 

Now,  if  I  may.  a  personal  word  of  expla- 
nation about  my  pursuing  a  political  career. 
1  am  an  ordained  Lutheran  minister.  Many 
people  have  asked  why  a  man  of  the  cloth 
would  Involve  himself  in  the  sweat  and  toll 
and  pragmatism  of  politics. 

The  answer  to  that  question,  perhaps,  may 
best  be  foimd  in  the  parable  of  the  Samar- 
itan (St.  Luke  10:  29-37) . 

You  will  recall  that  a  man  fell  In  with  the 
thieves  and  they  stripped  him  and  left  him 
half  dead  by  the  side  of  the  road.  Coming 
upon  the  unfortunate  man,  the  priest  and 
the  Levlte  passed  him  by.  They  had  no  time 
to  administer  to  the  needs  of  their  feUow 
man.  But  the  Samaritan  came  along  and 
did  extend  a  helping  hand  to  him.  And 
Jesus  said,  "Go.  and  do  thou  likewise." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  profession  of  jx>l- 
itlcs  and  government  affords  us  the  greatest 
opportunity  to  "Go,  and  do  thou  likewise." 
to  lend  a  hand  to  the  poor  and  the  forlorn, 
to  the  sick  and  the  halt.  In  short,  to  Join 
In  the  exciting  and  challenging  task  of  help- 
ing to  buUd  a  better  America. 
That  is  my  objective. 

That  U  the  obJecUve  of  our  Democratic 
Party. 

What  greater  goal  could  man  set  for  him- 
self than  to  Uve  by  the  teachings  of  the 
Master? 


In  dosing,  I  want  to  cite  a  poem  that  to 
me  points  up  the  virtue  of  pereeverence  and 
the  evils  of  complacency.  I  hope  that  we 
heed  it  always  : 

"Great  nations  rise  and  fall. 
The  people  go  from  bondage  to  spiritual 

faith, 
Prom  spiritual  faith  to  great  courage. 
Prom  courage  to  liberty. 
Prom  lilaerty  to  abundance. 
Prom  abvmdance  to  selfishness. 
Prom  selfishness  to  complacency. 
Prom  complacency  to  apathy. 
And  from  apathy  back  again  Into  bondage." 


Pleika 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  MXW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1. 1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  arUcle  by  Drew  Pearson  which  ai>- 


peared  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Fri- 
day, February  26.  The  following  article 
sheds  light  on  the  recent  incident  at 
Pleiku  in  South  Vietnam. 

PLEntu  Attack  Not  a  Hanoi  Plot 
(By  Drew  Pearaon) 
Shortly  after  the  Vletcong  raid  on  Pleiku 
that  caused  the  United  States  to  retaliate 
with  Its  first  definite  large-scale  bombing 
raids  on  North  Vietnam,  this  column  re- 
ported that  the  United  States  had  been 
mousetrapped  and  that  tJie  Pleiku  attack 
was  the  result  of  a  Chinese  or  North  Viet- 
namese plot  deliberately  staged  while  Pre- 
mier Kosygin  was  visiting  Hanoi. 

More  complete  Information,  now  available 
from  the  battlefront,  shows  this  column 
was  in  error.  The  Vietcong  attack  was 
staged  by  a  bedraggled  handful  of  100  men, 
or  half  a  company,  which  wae  able  to  achieve 
success  only  because  of  sheer  stupidity  and 
lack  of  alertness  by  the  Americans  and  the 
South  Vietnamese.  The  attackers  had  no 
idea  that  they  would  be  able  to  penetrate 
to  the  very  center  of  the  American  installa- 
tion as  they  did. 

That  it  was  no  Hanoi-conceived  plot  Is 
obvious  from  the  fact  that  Hanoi  could  not 
have  planned  to  have  all  South  Vietnamese 
personnel   and    all    Americans   asleep. 

A  little  band  of  Vietcong  passed  through 
two  villages  before  reaching  Pleiku  The 
South  Vietnamese  In  the  villages  are  sup- 
posedly friendly  to  the  United  States  but  they 
sounded  no  alarm.  The  attackers  cut  the 
barbed  wire  around  Pleiku  completely  un- 
disturbed, and  walked  right  Into  the  center 
of  the  Installation  to  place  bombs  alongside 
the  barracks  where  Americans  were  sleeping 
and  alongside  planes  which  were  completely 
unguarded.  They  retreated  without  an 
American  or  a  South  Vietnamese  wounding  a 
single  one.  ^ 

SUCCESS  tJNEXPECTED 

There  were  some  Vietcong  casualties,  but 
only  from  their  own  mortar  fire.  Their  com- 
mander had  never  expected  them  to  pene- 
trate so  far  inside,  therefore  aimed  mortars 
into  the  center  of  the  American  Installa- 
tion—another indication  that  there  was  no 
Hanoi  plot. 

Secretary  McNamara.  one  of  the  most  level- 
headed executives  ever  to  boss  the  Pentagon 
was  mousetrapped  when  he  got  out  of  his 
sickbed  to  hold  an  emergency  press  con- 
ference and  defended  the  American  forces 
as  victims  of  a  sneak  attack.  Obviously  he 
knew  that  some  of  the  great  military  vic- 
tories of  American  history  have  resulted 
from  sneak  attacks,  as  when  George  Wash- 
ington sneaked  across  the  Delaware  to  snr- 
prise  carousing  Hessians  in  Trenton.  Mc- 
Namara also  knew  that  his  own  men  were 
being  trained  in  the  art  of  the  sneak  attack 
at  the  very  time  he  had  the  news  conference. 
Only  on  a  few  occasions  have  American 
troops  telegraphed  their  attacks  in  advance 
as  when  General  Pickett  sent  a  Confederate 
flag  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  the  famous 
charge  at  Gettysburg— a  charge.  Incldentolly 
In  which  his  defeat  turned  the  Ude  of  the 
Civil  War. 

Those  who  were  really  mousetrapped  as  a 
rteult  of  the  Pleiku  incident  were  not  only 
McNamara  but  President  Johnson  and 
momentarily,  the  SUte  Department  Since 
ttien.  Acthig  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball 
has  tried  to  restore  some  reason  and  sanity 
to  our  mousetrapped  thinking,  which  could 
have  precipitated  nuclear  world  war. 

What  happened  was  that  Ambassador  Tay- 
lor, an  able  but  severely  harassed  man  who 
has  seen  his  hitherto  great  prestige  gradually 
eroded  in  Vietnam,  seized  this  opportunity 
to  recommend  retaliatory  raids.  He  sincerely 
believed  this  was  a  Hanoi  plot.  Ordinarily 
his  recommendation  might  have  been  dis- 
counted in  Washington,  but  It  happened  that 
McGeorge  Bxmdy,  White  Hoi«e  adviser  on 
eecurlty  matters,  was  in  Saigon  at  precisely 
that  time. 


WHrra  HotrsE  pressttred 


Bundy's  brother  William  Is  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Par  East  and  has  long 
advocated  a  stronger  hand  in  Vietnam,  in- 
cluding bombing  the  north.  When  Mc- 
George Bundy,  therefore.  Joined  Taylor  in 
rushing  back  a  premature,  exaggerated  ac- 
coimt  of  the  Pleiku  raid,  the  White  House 
finally  yielded  to  advice  which  the  Bundy 
brothers  had  been  giving  for  some  time  and 
which  has  now  caused  serious  loss  of  Ameri- 
can prestige,  demonstrations  against  Ameri- 
can embassies  around  the  world,  even  in  pro- 
West  countries,  and  eroded  the  better  under- 
standing Mr.  Johnson  had  personally  built 
up  with  the  new  leaders  tn  the  Kremlin. 

What  the  American  public  has  a  right  to 
expect  is  a  congressional  investigation  or  the 
court-martial  of  American  officers  asleep  at 
Pleiku.  The  Pentagon  alibi  Is  that  they  are 
highly  trained  men  who  are  not  supposed  to 
stand  guard,  which  is  correct.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  no  one,  not  even  South  Viet- 
namese, was  on  guard  and,  as  a  result,  ap- 
proximately 100  wounded,  and  several  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  planes  destroyed. 
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Enlarge  Guilford  Coorthoase  National 
MiUtary  Park 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

or  WORTH  carqlxna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1, 1965 


Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  appeared  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  testify  in  be- 
half of  an  item  which  would  permit  a 
greatly  needed  acquisition  of  land  to  en- 
large the  Guilford  Courthouse  National 
Military  Park,  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district  and  my  home  county  of 
Guilford. 

I  had  hoped  that  Mr,  Burke  Davis,  a 
longtime  resident  of  my  congressional 
district,    and   eminent   historian,    biog- 
rapher, and  novelist,  could  also  testify 
before  the  subcommittee  in  view  of  his 
historical  perspective  on  the  Importance 
of   the   Guilford    Courthouse    National 
Military  Park  and  the  great  importance 
of  the  Revolutionary  battle  fought  there 
in  March  1781.    Mr.  Davis,  however,  who 
now  has  an  important  connection  with 
Colonial  Williamsburg,  Inc.,   and  who 
presently  resides  in  Williamsburg,  Va., 
had  an  important  engagement  in  New- 
York  in  connection  with  his  duties  and 
was  imable  to  appear.     He  prepared  a 
fine  statement  in  support  of  the  appro- 
priation,  however,   and   in  view  of  its 
historical  interest  and  the  importance  of 
the  subjects  discussed,  I  should  like  to  in- 
sert it  in  the  Record  believing  that  it  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  Davis'  statement  follows: 
The  American  Revolution  was  won  in  the 
South,  and  the  cUmax  of  the  bitter  running 
campaign  of  1781   came  at  Guilford  Court- 
house, on  March  15.    In  a  2-hour  battle  Lord 
Ctomwallls  lost  a  quarter  of  his  already  weak- 
ened army.     His  retreat  from  this  point  led 
him  to  Yorktown. 

Today,  the  southern  campaign  of  the  Rev- 
olution Is  almost  forgotten.  The  field  of 
Cowpens,  S.C.,  is  remote  and  neglected  and 
seldom  seen  by  visitors.  Sites  of  the  fr©- 
quent  clashes  between  the  forces  of  Corw 


wallls  and  Nathanael  Greene  across  North 
Carolina  are  often  luimarked,  and  some  have 
been  Inundated  by  Improvements  in  rivers. 
Only  Kings  Mountain  and  Guilford  Court- 
house National  Military  Parks  are  effective 
reminders  of  the  gallantry  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army  and  our  militia. 

Guilford  Courthouse,  a  site  preserved 
tlirough  the  efforts  of  local  leaders  over  three 
generations,  has  never  comprised  more  than  a 
third  of  the  ground  where  Comwallis  said 
he  saw  the  most  savage  fighting  of  his  career. 
The  park  Is  now  crowded  on  every  side,  and 
in  the  past  few  years  its  integrity  has  been 
seriously  threatened.  On  its  southern  bor- 
der, developments  make  expansion  imprac- 
tical. 

It  is  to  the  north  of  the  park,  in  an  area 
of  much  historic  significance,  that  expansion 
should  come.  In  the  land  to  the  north  of  the 
niusexun  (Itself  perilously  near  the  property 
line),  one  wing  of  the  army  of  Comwallis 
made  one  of  the  most  desperate  attacks  of 
the  battle. 

After  North  Carolina  militia  and  rlfiemen 
had  slowed  the  British  charge  upon  the  first 
line,  Virginia  militiamen  infilcted  more  seri- 
ous casualties  on  the  Invaders  from  the  sec- 
ond line.  Fighting  in  this  phase  took  place 
in  large  timber.  In  which  some  British  and 
Germany  Infantry  was  fragmented  and  scat- 
tered. Several  of  these  units,  in  the  left,  or 
northernmost  wing,  were  lost  from  the  main 
portion  of  the  British  army,  and  plunged 
into  wooded  ravines. 

After  a  long  struggle  this  wing  emerged 
mto  the  smaU  meadow  before  the  Conti- 
nental Regulars  of  Greene,  where  the  third 
line  anchored  the  American  cannon.  In  this 
meadow,  after  a  hand-to-hand  fight  in  which 
infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry  were  Mn- 
brolled,  Comwallis  carried  the  day  by  firing 
grapeshot  through  the  backs  of  his  own 
units.  The  action  of  the  temporarUy  lost  left 
wing  of  the  British,  coming  Into  t-hia  meadow, 
was  probably  decisive.  The  terrain  over 
which  this  wing  moved  and  fought  is  now 
largely  outside  the  military  park,  and  lies  to 
the  north,  where  land  is  available  for  ex- 
pansion. 

Fire  from  American  cannon  raked  the  same 
northern  terrain,  and  modem  searchers  have 
recovered  several  soUd  shot  there  in  recent 
years. 

It  was  also  in  the  region  to  the  north  of 
the  courthouse  site  that  the  route  by  which. 
Greene  retired  from  this  field  was  located,  a 
feature  which  should  bo  added  to  the  present 
series  of  displays  at  the  military  park. 

More  Important,  perhaps,  than  the  con- 
siderations of  historic  deeds  in  the  area  north 
of  the  park.  Is  the  pressing  need  to  preserve 
the  entire  site  as  a  recognizable  entity  in 
this  rapidly  developing  section.  Since  1951, 
when  I  moved  my  famUy  Into  the  house 
which  once  served  Comwallis  as  hospital  and 
headquarters,  the  neighborhood  has  loct  tts 
green  and  open  character,  and  Is  now  passing 
from  a  congested  suburban,  into  an  xirbon, 
district.  All  of  this  works  to  the  detriment 
of  this  military  park  as  a  sjrmbol  of  oiir  great 
past.  The  ciirrent  opportunity  for  its  expan- 
sion Is  likely  to  be  fieetlng. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  Important  site 
In  the  military  geography  of  the  Revolution 
more  worthy  of  congressional  attention  at 
this  time  than  that  of  Guilford  CourthousoL 


World  May  Face  Famine 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   NZW    TOSK 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  IS.  1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.    Mr.  speaker.  In  my 
opinion,   one   of   the   most    important 


problems  facing  the  world  is  the  popu- 
lation explosion.  One  of  the  results  of 
this  explosion  is  a  tremendous  strain  on 
food  resources. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  excellent  article  on 
this  problem  that  was  written  by  Dr. 
Raymond  Ewell,  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York  in  Buffalo.  The  article, 
which  was  published  by  Chemical  It 
Engineering  News  on  December  14,  1964, 
follows : 

Famine  and  Fertilizer 

(By  Dr.  Raymond  EweU.  State  University  of 

New  York  at  Buffalo ) 

The  world  is  on  the  threshold  of  the  biggest 
famine  in  history.  Not  the  world  we  live  in, 
but  the  underdeveloped  world,  the  three  poor 
continents  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America. 

The  populations  of  these  continents  are 
growing  rapidly,  and  the  production  of  food 
in  these  continents  is  lagging  the  population 
growth.  This  is  the  problem  in  a  nutshell. 
This  is  the  greatest  and  most  nearly  Insoluble 
problem  in  the  history  of  the  world.  And  it 
is  almost  here. 

If  present  trends  continue,  it  seems  likely 
that  famine  wlU  reach  serious  proportions  In 
India,  Pakistan,  and  Communist  China  in 
the  early  1970's.  Indonesia,  Iran,  Turkey, 
Egjrpt,  Brazil,  and  several  other  countries 
will  follow  within  a  few  years.  Most  of  the 
other  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  will  fall  In  this  category  by  1980. 
Such  a  fanUne  wUl  be  of  massive  proportions 
affecting  hundreds  of  millions,  possibly  even 
billions,  of  persons.  If  this  happens,  as 
appears  probable,  it  wiU  be  the  most  colossal 
catastrophe  In  history.  It  would  be  a  com- 
pletely new  situation  In  the  world's  history — 
not  enough  food  for  the  billions  of  human 
beings  inhabiting  the  surface  of  this  globe. 

This  would  be  the  Malthusian  doctrine 
finally  coming  true  alter  170  years. 

The  food-population  problem  will  be  the 
overriding  problem  of  the  last  quarter  of 
this  century.  The  political  and  economic 
consequences  of  widespread  famine  in  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  are  certain  to  be 
massive  and  far-reaching.  It  seems  un- 
likely that  stable  governments  can  be  main- 
tained in  countries  where  a  large  part  of  the 
population  Is  starving. 

The  food/ix>pulation  problem  seems  likely 
to  reach  such  enormous  proportions  by  1976 
tliat  it  wUl  dwarf  and  overshadow  most  of 
tlie  problems  and  anxieties  which  now  oc- 
cupy our  attention,  such  as  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war,  communism,  the  space  race, 
racial  problems,  unemployment,  Berlin,  Viet-' 
nam,  the  Congo,  Cyprus,  Cuba,  and  the  like. 
These  current  problems  wlU  fade  into  the 
background  as  the  enormity  of  the  world 
food  problem  impresses  Itself  on  the  Western 
World. 

POPULATION  EXPLOSION 

Now  that  we  have  looked  at  the  overaU 
picture,  let's  loc*  at  some  relevant  facts. 
The  populations  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  are  now  growing  at  rates  of  2.5,  2.6, 
and  2.9  percent  per  year,  respectively.  These 
are  their  highest  growth  rates  in  history, 
and  the  rates  of  growth  are  stUl  Increasing. 
These  high  population  growth  rates  are  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  the  population  ex- 
plosion— and  it  really  Is  an  explosion.  For 
example,  a  rate  of  2.6  percent  per  year  wiU 
double  the  population  in  28  years. 

The  basic  caiise  of  the  population  explo- 
sion is  the  rapid  drop  in  the  death  rate  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  since  1945 
as  a  result  of  the  introduction  Into  these 
areas  of  penicillin,  DDT.  and  other  modem 
medical  and  public  health  practices.  Birth 
rates  have  remained  practically  constant,  but 
death  rates  have  dropped  sharply  since  1945. 

Tlieref<»e,  the  population  explosion  is  a 
new  phenomenon — ^It  has  been  a  real  explo- 
sion only  slnoe  the  end  of  Wcn-ld  War  n. 


Population  growth  rates  were  much  lover 
before  World  War  n — ^for  example.  1.3  per- 
cent in  both  Asia  and  Africa  in  1030-40,  and 
1.9  percent  in  Latin  America  during  the 
same  period.  Before  1930  they  were  even 
lower.  In  fact,  population  growth  rates 
above  1  percent  per  year  were  rare  anywhere 
In  the  world  before  the  20th  century. 

Demographers  have  projected  a  growth  in 
population  of  Asia  (excluding  China  and 
Japan),  Africa,  and  Latin  America  rlsln« 
from  1.4  billion  in  1960  to  2.3  bUUon  in 
1980.  This  is  a  minimum  Increase,  in  my 
opmion,  because  the  population  growth 
rates  are  stiU  Increasmg.  Should  such  an 
Increase  occur,  the  population  In  these  three 
continents  woiUd  Increase  by  some  900  mil- 
lion people  in  only  20  years.  This  Is  a  stu- 
pendous figure — 900  miUlon  is  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple and  20  years  is  not  much  time  in  wtilch 
to  solve  the  many  problems  900  miUion 
more  people  will  bring  with  them.  If  China 
is  Included  in  this  forecast,  the  population 
growth  from  1960  to  1980  would  be  1.3  bU- 
lion.  In  the  rest  of  this  article  China  is 
excluded  from  the  discussion  because  (1) 
it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  ideological 
fence,  and  (2)  we  have  little  demographic 
or  economic  information  on  China.  Japan 
Is  excluded  from  the  discussion,  also,  be- 
cause economically  Jap>an  is  about  the  same 
as  a  European  country. 

The  contrast  in  IHrth  rates,  death  rates, 
and  apparent  population  growth  rates  tn 
major  areas  of  the  world  between  the  de- 
veloped and  vmderdeveloped  areas  is  strik- 
ing. Particularly  significant  is  that  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas  with  birth  rates  of  41 
to  46  per  1,000  still  have  death  rates  as 
high  as  12  to  23  per  1.000.  This  indicates 
the  probabUlty  of  further  declines  \n  the 
death  rates  with  consequent  increases  In 
population  growth  rates,  particularly  In  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  birth  rate  is  an  irreslBtible 
force  which  Is  unlikely  to  change  i4>preclably 
for  15  years  or  more. 

The  production  ot  food  in  Asia.  Afrloa. 
and  Latin  America  has  remained  approxi- 
mately constant  for  the  past  3  or  4  years, 
and  there  Is  no  sodal  or  economic  develop- 
ment  on  the  horizon  that  seems  likely  to  in- 
crease food  production  In  these  continents 
enough  to  feed  900  mlUion  more  people  by 
1980.  In  Asia  the  annual  production  of 
grain  has  remained  constant  at  about  150 
million  tons  since  I960  so  that  the  per  capita 
production  of  grain  has  declined  from  16 
oxincee  per  day  to  15  ounces  per  day  during 
the  past  3  years.  In  Latin  America  the  an- 
nual production  of  grain  has  remained  con- 
stant at  aboiK  tt  million  tons  since  1958 
so  that  the  per  capita  production  ot  grain 
has  decUned  from  21  ounces  per  day  to  18 
ounces  per  day.  Africa  has  had  a  snuOl  In- 
crease in  grain  production  so  that  per  capita 
production  has  remained  at  16  ounces  per 
day  for  the  past  7  years. 

Grain  is,  of  course,  not  the  only  food,  but 
It  Is  the  big  staple  and  suppUes  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  food  in  these  three  oontinents — 
70  percent  in  Asia,  45  percent  in  Africa,  40 
percent  in  Latin  America.  Potatoes,  yams, 
and  cassava  supply  an  additional  large  per- 
centage In  Africa  and  Latin  America, 

aSEATXST  PAMINX  OP  ALL  TCICE 

If  these  trends  continue  for  a  few  more 
years,  famine  will  inevitably  result.  And 
this  would  be  famine  on  a  scale  never  before 
experienced  in  the  world's  history.  There 
have  been  many  famines  In  history  involving 
millions  of  people,  but  none  involving  hun- 
dreds of  mUlions  of  people.  Moreover,  la 
past  famines  many  people  have  died  of  dis- 
ease as  well  as  of  starvation.  Now  modem 
medicine  keeps  people  alive  even  though 
starving,  and  they  still  compete  for  a  shara 
of  the  inadequate  food  supply. 

Not  only  wlU  the  forthcoming  famine  be 
widespread,  affecting  hundreds  erf  mUllons 
of  people,  but  it  will  be  po^lstent  and  win 
probably  get  worse  year  by  year,  xinless  ways 
and  means  are  soon  found  to  Increase  agrl- 
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ciiltural  iBHsduction.  It  Is  hard  for  us  sitting 
In  rlcti,  comfortable,  overfed  Ajnerlca  to 
realize  tbat  the  greatest  disaster  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  Is  Jxist  arovind  the  comer. 
The  efforts  now  being  put  forward  by  gov- 
ernments and  private  agencies  to  try  to 
avert  this  disaster  are  m.uch  too  small  to  cope 
with  a  problem  of  this  magnitude. 

The  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  vary  considerably  in  their  vulner- 
ability to  famine.  India  and  Pakistan  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  vulnerable.  These  two 
countries  will  feel  the  brunt  of  the  world 
famine  first.  China  may  be  equally  vulner- 
able, but  we  have  little  reliable  data  on  the 
food  situation  there.  Next  In  vulnerability 
come  Indonesia,  Iran,  Turkey.  Egypt,  Brazil, 
and  a  few  other  countries.  These  countries 
have  high  population  growth  rates  of  2  to 
3.5  percent  per  year  and  population  growth  Is 
already  outrunning  food  production.  Some 
Asian  countries  such  as  the  Philippines, 
Burma.  Thailand,  Malaya,  and  Taiwan  seem 
to  be  relatively  secure  against  famine  now. 
but  they  all  have  very  high  population 
growth  rates  which  will  soon  soak  up  their 
present  surpluses.  Therefore  these  coun- 
tries, too.  will  have  food  shortages  within  10 
to  15  years  unless  they  can  reduce  their 
population  growth  rates.  The  same  applies 
to  most  of  the  countries  of  Africa  and  Latin 
America. 

BIRTS  COKmOL  OS  FAMINE 

What  Is  the  answer?  What  is  the  solution? 
There  are  three  obvloiis  possible  answers: 
Reduce  the  population  growth  rate  or  In- 
crease agricultural  production,  or  both.  Re- 
ducing the  population  growth  rate  means 
reducing  the  birth  rate  since  it  is  not  socially 
acceptable  to  deliberately  Increase  the  death 
rate.  In  fact,  birth  control  Is  the  only 
answer  in  the  long  run.  Improved  agricul- 
ture could  conceivably  take  care  of  the  ex- 
pected Increases  in  population  for  20  or  may- 
be 30  years,  but  beyond  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible. Birth  control  is  being  actively  pro- 
moted by  governments  and  by  private  groups 
In  most  coimtrlee  in  the  world  today,  but  it 
is  moving  slowly  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  and  seems  unlikely  to  cause  any 
marked  decrease  in  the  birth  rate  before  the 
1980*8.  But  ultimately,  birth  control  Is  the 
only  answer. 

Widespread  use  oi  birth  control  is  a  basic 
social  and  ciiltural  change  which  Is  certain 
to   occur    slowly    In   these   countries.     Birth 
control  moved  ahead  very  rapidly  in  Japan 
In  1948-55,  but  Japan  has  an  educated,  dis- 
ciplined populace,  whereas  most  of  the  under- 
developed  countries  do   not.     Oral   contra- 
ceptive pills  are  probably  not  the  answer  In 
the  underdeveloped  coimtries  for  reasons  of 
both  cost  and  illiteracy.    The  most  promis- 
ing contraceptive  method  for  these  coxmtries 
Is  the  plastic  intrauterine  devices  such  as  the 
Lippes  loop  and  the  Margulles  coil.     These 
devices  are  now  being  used  In  more  than  36 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America, 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  Europe,  and 
Japan.     However,  mass  application  In  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  is  likely  to  be  slow. 
Increasing      agrtcultxiral      production      is, 
therefore,  the  only  real  posslbUity  of  avert- 
ing world  famine  In  the  1970's  and  1980'8     It 
is  technically  possible  to  double  or  even  triple 
agricultural  production  in  all  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America  through  the  use  of  more 
fertilizers,  more  irrigation,  better  seed  varie- 
ties,   more    pesticides,    and    other    improved 
agricultural  practices.    For  example,  the  rice 
yield  in  Italy  Is  3,200  pounds  per  acre,  in 
Japan  2,720  pounds  per  acre,  in  the  United 
States  2,210  pounds  per  acre.  In  China  1,800 
pounds  per  acre,  but  in  India  only  900  pounds 
per  acre.     For  another  example,  the  wheat 
yield  in  Denmark  is  3,700  pounds  per  acre, 
In  Japan  2.450  pounds  per  acre,  in  the  United 
States   1,440  j)ounds  per  acre,  but  in  India 
only  760  pounds  per  acre.     Other  basic  food 
crops,  such  as  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  peanuts, 
cassava,  bananas,  and  sugarcane  show  similar 
pictures.    Many  countries  such  as  Pakistan. 


South  Africa,  Brazil,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines, have  crop  yields  as  low  as  or  even 
lower  than  India.  This  comparison  of  crop 
yields  gives  an  indication  c€  the  potential  for 
Increasjng  crop  yields  in  the  low  productivity 
countries. 

SOtlAl^    CKANGE    VZSBStTS    FABM    TECHNOLOGT 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity could  be  raised  greatly  in  any  coun- 
try/in the  world — if  there  were  time.  But 
tl]^e  Is  the  crux  of  the  problem.  The  use  of 
improved  agricultural  methods  represents 
a  basic  social  amd  cultural  change,  and  social 
change  Is  a  slow  process.  Most  of  the  farm- 
ers of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Letin  America  are 
totally  illiterate — they  can't  read  or  write 
or  add  members  nor  do  they  understand  the 
elements  of  plant  biology.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, the  introduction  of  scientific  agri- 
culture into  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
Is  likely  to  be  a  slow  process.  In  fact,  the 
social,  cxiltural,  and  educational  factors,  not 
the  technical  factors,  are  the  real  bottle- 
necks In  Improving  agriculture  in  these  co\m- 
tries. 

If  the  population  would  remain  constant 
for  30  or  40  years,  agriculture  could  change 
gradually  and  begin  to  supply  a  more  ade- 
quate diet.  Instead  the  population  of  these 
three  continents  will  probably  double  in  the 
next  26  to  30  years.  Whare  will  the  food 
come  from  to  feed  2  bill  ion  more  people  In 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  by  1990? 

Of  the  various  technical  factors,  increased 
use  of  fertilizer  offers  tha  best  posslbUity 
for  a  quick  Increase  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion. Field  trials  in  many  ooiintries  have 
established  that  moderate  applications  of 
fertilizer  wiU  give  large  Increases  in  yields 
even  If  other  technical  inputs  such  as  seed 
▼arietles  and  water  supply  are  left  ^xa- 
changed.  For  example,  the  PAO  freedom 
from  hunger  camp>algn  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  series  of  9,500  fertilizer  demonstra- 
tions and  field  trials  in  14  countries  (Turkey. 
Syria,  Lebanon,  Morocco,  Nigeria,  Ghana. 
Senegal,  Togo,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Guate- 
mala. Honduras.  Costa  Rica,  and  El  Salvador) . 
The  trials  Included  many  crops  such  as 
wheat,  barley,  rice,  com,  beans,  cotton,  pota- 
toes. 3rams,  sugarbeets,  peanuts,  and  vege- 
tables. These  trials  established  beyond 
doubt  that  substantial  Increases  in  yields  can 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  moderate  dosages 
of  fertilizers  even  if  no  other  technical  fac- 
tors are  changed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

MIMIMTTM    GOALS 

How  much  fertilizer  wUl  it  take?  What 
facilities  will  be  needed?  How  much  will  It 
cost?  How  will  the  fertilizer  be  distributed 
and  applied  to  the  soil? 

As  a  minimum  goal,  let  us  assume  that 
agricultural  production  shoiUd  lie  increased 
enough  to  provide  16  ounces  of  grain  per 
person  per  day  In  Asia.  Alrlca,  and  Latin 
America  in  1970  and  also  in  1980.  This  is  the 
present  level  of  consumption,  so  the  mini- 
mum goal  suggested  is  simply  maintaining 
the  present  nutritional  level,  inadequate  as 
it  is.  Everyone  with  any  humanitarian  In- 
stincts would  like  to  see  tha  diet  of  the  un- 
developed areas  improved,  but  this  is  vir- 
tually impossible  until  the  birth  rate  is  re- 
duced substantially.  The  \mderdeveloped 
countries  will  be  pushed  to  the  limit  to 
maintain  the  present  diet  even  with  maxi- 
mum help  from  the  developed  countries.  The 
people  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  ask 
only  for  enough  rice,  wheat,  com.  and  beans. 
Poods  like  meat,  fish.  eggs,  and  milk  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  most  of  the  people  of 
these  lands  now  and  are  likely  to  be  even 
less  available  in  the  future  as  the  populations 
continue  to  Increase. 

To  provide  16  o\mces  of  grain  per  day  for 
the  400  million  additional  population  of  these 
continents  in  1970  would  require  15  million 
tons  of  plant  nutrients,  compared  with  con- 
s\miption  of  3  million  tons  la  1960-61.  Con- 
sumption is  probably  about  4  million  tons  In 


1963-64.  To  feed  the  900  million  additional 
population  in  1980,  30  million  tons  of  plant 
nutrients  would  be  required.  These  figures 
were  calculated  on  the  basis  that  1  ton  of 
plant  nutrient  results  in  8  tons  of  additional 
grain  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  fertilizer 
would  be  used  on  grain,  one-third  on  all 
other  crops.  The  overall  tonnages  at.  15 
million  tons  in  1970  and  30  million  tons  In 
1980  compare  with  total  world  consumption 
of  30  million  tons  in  1962-63.  Also  for  com- 
parison, the  current  big  Soviet  fertilizer  pxish 
has  a  target  of  16  to  20  million  tons  of  plant 
nutrients  in  1970  (80  milUon  tons  gross 
weight  of  fertilizer). 

To  emphasize  this  point  further,  I  am  will- 
ing to  put  myself  on  reccM-d  that  If  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  are  not  using 
quantities  of  fertilizer  approaching  30  mil- 
lion tons  by  1980,  they  are  almost  certain  to 
be  engulfed  In  widespread  famine. 

The  immediate  problem  is  how  can  the 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
obtain  a  supply  of  15  million  tons  of  plant 
nutrients  by  1970  and  30  million  tons  by 
1980.  Domestic  production  of  fertilizer  In 
all  three  continents  together  was  about  1.5 
miUlon  tons  in  1963-64  and  a  good  esti- 
mate for  1970  production  would  be  3  to  4 
million  tons.  Production  in  1970  might  "be 
increased  to  5  to  6  million  tons  by  a  new 
crash  program  of  fertilizer  plant  constr\ic- 
tion,  but  generally  si>eaklng  it  is  already  too 
late  to  Increase  production  greatly  by  1970. 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  most  of  the  fertil- 
izer needed  by  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  1970  will  have  to  be  Imported  from 
the  industrialized  countries.  Some  coimtries 
would  have  the  foreign  exchange  to  buy  the 
fertilizer  they  need  through  commercial 
channels,  but  most  countries  would  have  to 
rely  on  foreign  aid. 

SELF-StTFFlCIENCY    BY     1980 

For  the  longer  term,  in  1980.  most  coun- 
tries should  plan  to  become  largely  self- 
sxifficlent  in  fertilizer  production — at  least 
the  larger  countries.  In  roimd  nvunbers.  fer- 
tilizer plants  cost  about  tl  billion  per  6 
million  tons  of  annual  production  of  finished 
fertilizer  (on  a  plant  nutrient  basis) .  There- 
fore, enough  fertilizer  plants  to  produce  30 
million  tons  of  fertilizer  would  cost  about 
$5  billion — 10  percent  of  the  cost  of  putting 
a  man  on  the  moon.  If  30  million  tons  of 
fertilizer  were  produced  and  used  In  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  it  would  be  a 
giant  step  toward  solving  the  world  food 
problem  in  1980.  Historians  of  the  future 
may  remark  on  whether  it  was  more  im- 
portant to  have  devoted  our  resources  during 
the  1960's  to  putting  a  man  on  the  moon  or 
to  have  devoted  our  resoiu-ces  toward  avert- 
ing the  world  famine  of  the  1970's. 

Even  after  the  quantities  of  fertilizer  we 
have  been  discussing  became  available,  there 
would  still  be  a  big  educational  Job  ahead 
to  get  farmers  to  use  the  fertilizer.  This 
would  require  an  extensive  and  Intensive 
propaganda  campaign  together  with  ade- 
quate economic  incentives.  The  countries 
of  Asia  (except  Japan,  of  course),  Africa 
and  Latin  America  do  not  have  enough  agri- 
cultural specialists  in  their  own  countries  to 
put  over  such  a  program.  Therefore,  the 
Western  World  and  Japan  would  have  to  sup. 
ply  thousands  of  agricultural  specialists  if 
an  intensified  fertilizer  program  were  to  be 
successful. 

The  oceans  offer  a  possibility  of  Increased 
food  production,  but  capital  costs  are  high 
and  the  realistic  potential*  are  generally 
overestimated.  Total  food  from  the  sea.  in- 
cluding both  fish  and  vegetable  matter,  pro- 
vides less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  calories 
consumed  in  the  world  today,  although  fish 
may  provide  as  much  as  3  percent  of  total 
protein  consumed.  On  the  face  of  it  the  pos- 
sibility of  food  from  the  sea  playing  a  major 
role  In  feeding  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  additional  human  beings  during  the  next 
10  to  15  years  does  not  seem  realistic.  More- 
over,  the   capital   Investment   required   per 
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unit  of  additional  food  from  the  sea  Is  much 
higher  than  In  conventional  land  agricul- 
ture. 

FBOGRAMS  FOB  ACnOK 

To  recapitulate  then,  there  are  several  pro- 
grams which  need  to  be  carried  out  concur- 
rently to  avert,  or  at  least  to  alleviate,  the 
impending  food  crisis  In  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America: 

Program:  Shipment  of  surplus  food  from 
food-smT>lus  countries  to  food-deficit  coun- 
tries. 

Significance.  This  Is  now  being  done,  of 
course,  and  will  be  particularly  important 
during  the  next  5  to  10  years,  and  will  prob- 
ably continue  indefinitely. 

Program:  Shipment  of  fertilizer  from  fer- 
tllizer-surplvis  countries  to  fertilizer-deficit 
countries. 

Significance:  Important  during  the  next  5 
to  10  years,  but  should  be  replaced  by  In- 
digenous manufacture  of  fertilizer  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Program:  Expansion  of  fertilizer  manufac- 
turing Industry  In  fertilizer-deficit  countries. 
Significance:     Should    be    accelerated    as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  will  be  partlciilarly 
Important  In  the  1970*8  and  1980's. 

Program :  Reduction  In  birth  rate  and  pop- 
ulation growth  rate  In  food-deficit  countries. 
Significance:  Food -deficit  countries  should 
make  plans  to  reduce  the  birth  rate  to  less 
than  20  per  1,000  and  the  population  growth 
rate  to  less  than  1  percent  per  year,  as  Europe 
and  Japan  have  already  done.  This  is  the 
only  lUtlmate  solution  to  the  food -popula- 
tion problem. 

The  developed  countries  will  have  to  give 
major  assistance  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries  If  this  great  food  problem  Is  to  be 
solved.  The  underdeveloped  countries  simply 
cannot  do  it  on  their  own  resoiurces.  The 
alternative  will  be  widespread  famine  and 
political  instability  on  a  scale  unprecedented 
In  the  world's  history. 

We  have  been  considering  some  far-reach- 
ing and  very  complex  problems.  I  am  sure 
that  greater  use  of  more  fertilizers  is  the 
most  promising  approach  to  solving  the  world 
food  problem,  at  least  in  the  relatively  short 
term  of  10  to  15  years.  Without  a  great  deal 
more  fertilizer,  the  people  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  are  going  to  be  mucl} 
hungrier  in  the  1970'8  than  they  are  now. 
Thomas  Malthus  has  had  many  deprecators 
in  the  past,  but  It  looks  as  though  he  may 
be  proved  right  after  all — unless  the  world's 
resources  are  mobilized  soon  and  effectively. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF  CONNECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  second  half  of  Consumer 
Reports'  excellent  opening  article  in  the 
series  called  "Gretting  to  Work  and 
Back."     The  article  follows: 

Getting  to  Work  and  Back — Part  2 

To  many  freeway  enthusiasts,  objections 
based  on  personal  or  local  considerations 
seem  selfish  and  even  perverse.  Sacrifices, 
tiiey  urge,  must  be  made  to  the  common 
pood.  There  is  some  merit  In  this  view. 
Individual  objections  can  be  pressed  beyond 
reason. 

Opposition  can  be  expected  to  grow  even 
more  effective  during  the  remaining  years  of 
the  Interstate  System  construction  program, 
as  more  communities  experience  for  them- 
selves just  how  a  freeway  affects  community 
Ufe — and  as  all  the  easy  routes  are  com- 
pleted, leaving  unfinished  and  perhaps  im- 
liiiishable  the  routes  that  dispossess  the 
largest  number  of  people,  remove  the  largest 
amounts  of  taxable  land  from  the  rolls, 
despoil  the  best  loved  parks  and  views,  or 
otherwise  rouse  the  ire  of  the  local  citizenry. 

If  the  high  dollar  cost  and  the  high  social 
cost  of  urban  freeways  were  necessary  to 
;ichieve  a  fast  transportation  system,  the 
oenefits  might  be  balanced  against  the  costs. 
But  commuters  are  increasingly  learning 
that  for  the  trip  to  work  downtown,  the  new 
:reeways  are  not  fast. 

Consumers  Union  has  examined  unpub- 
lished data,  for  example,  for  a  12-mlle-long 
.stretch  of  Chicago's  Congress  Street  (Eisen- 
hower) Expressway,  composed  partly  of  8 
lanes  posted  at  55  miles  per  hour  and  partly 
of  6  lanes  posted  at  60  or  65  miles  per  hour. 
When  traffic  is  flowing  freely,  a  driver  can 
cover  the  12  miles  with  ease  in  13  minutes. 
But  during  rush  hour,  the  trip  over  the  same 
12  miles  may  take  as  long  as  35  minutes. 

This  figure,  impressive  though  it  is,  seri- 
ously understates  the  problem.  For  it  does 
iiot  include  the  excess  time  it  takes  to  get 
:nto  or  out  of  a  parking  garage  in  rush-hour 
traffic,  to  weave  through  the  congested  local 
Hreets  to  a  freeway  entrance,  to  queue  up  at 
:he  entrance,  and  then  to  crawl  up  the  ramp 
..nd  push  a  way  into  the  moving  stream  of 
traffic. 

Wasted  time  can  be  evaluated  in  various 
ways.  One  approach  values  the  commuters 
T  ime  at  some  arbitrarily  chosen  amount,  such 
:s  $1.50  per  hour.  On  this  basis,  30  min- 
tites  wasted  each  way  each  day  costs  each 
1  ommut-er  some  $325  per  year.  More  compli- 
"ated  calculations  have  also  been  made. 
.Vone  of  them  takes  into  account  what  it 
means  to  wife,  husband,  and  children  to  be 
cheated  out  of  an  hour  together — and  to 
have  a  father  arrive  home  fretful,  grvmipy, 
exhausted,  and  late  for  dinner  after  battling 
traffic  congestion  on  the  new  freeway. 

OUR  CONGESTKD   FUTURE 

Freeway  proponents  point  out  that  the  ur- 
ban freeway  system  is  not  complete  as  yet. 
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Thus  laymen  may  be  tempted  to  dismiss  cur- 
rent freeway  congestion  as  mere  growing 
pains — a  temporary  aflUction  that  will  be 
cured  when  the  rest  of  the  Interstate  System 
freeways  are  opened  to  traffic. 

Transportation  engineers  know  better. 
The  ultimate  Inadequacy  of  the  center-city 
portions  of  the  Interstate  System  was  re- 
vealed in  1961,  in  a  study  commissioned  by 
the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association 
and  published  under  the  Utle  "Future  High- 
ways and  Urban  Growth."  This  study,  made 
by  the  traffic  consulting  firm  of  Wilbur 
Smith  and  Associates,  considers  the  urban 
traffic  situation  in  1972,  assuming  that  all 
Interstate  System  and  other  planned  urban 
freeways  are  completed  by  that  date.  Its 
conclusion:  the  annual  rate  of  urban  free- 
way construction  wUl  thereafter  have  to  be 
doubled. 

The  Interstate  System  plan  called  for 
building  5,000  miles  of  urban  freeway  during 
the  16  years  from  1956  to  1972;  the  1961 
rejKJrt  calls  for  building  an  additional  5,600 
urban  miles  during  the  8  years  from  1972 
to  1980. 

BAN    CARS    OR  BEAT    THEM   TO   TOWN? 

After  looking  at  traffic-plagued  cities, 
some  critics  have  proposed  that  private 
automobiles  be  banned  altogether  from  their 
congested  central  areas — thus  forcing  would- 
be  drivers  onto  public  transportation. 

This  solution  is  hardly  popular;  yet  it  is 
very  close  to  what  is  actually  happening — 
with  no  formal  law  or  regulation  to  keep 
cars  out — in  some  larger  cities  today.  Fewer 
than  5  percent  of  the  people  employed  in 
Manhattan  south  of  60th  Street,  for  ex- 
ample, drive  their  cars  to  work — not  because 
many  of  those  who  don't  aren't  eager  to 
drive  in,  but  because  a  combination  of 
clogged  streets,  bridges,  and  timnels,  inade- 
quate parking  facilities,  and  high  parking 
charges  bar  their  entry. 

Similarly  in  Chicago,  only  about  12  per- 
cent of  those  entering  the  central  business 
district  in  rush  hour  drive  In.  In  other 
large  cities  the  barriers  to  entry  are  more 
porous — but  access  is  strictly  rationed  all 
the  same.  Though  few  officials  will  openly 
admit  it,  congestion  is  quietly  accepted  as 
the  cheapest  device  for  discouraging  addi- 
tional drivers  from  driving  to  town.  Indeed, 
congestion  is  politically  popular  In  an  off- 
the-record  way  because  you  don't  have  to 
float  a  bond  issue  to  finance  it. 

It  is  here  that  the  true  significance  of 
San  Francisco's  BART  system,  described 
above,  becomes  apparent.  The  bay  area 
proposes  to  solve  its  Journey-to-work  prob- 
lems, not  by  banning  cars  or  by  making  it 
excessively  slow,  costly,  and  unpleasant  to 
drive,  but  by  offering  a  cheaper,  faster,  more 
convenient,  less  irksome  way  to  get  to  town. 
The  ideal  urban  transportation  plan,  al- 
most everyone  now  agrees,  would  combine  a 
rapid  transit  system  of  BART  quality  or 
better  with  a  freeway  system  adequate 
to  carry  the  rest  of  the  traffic.  These  two 
aspects  of  a  sound  plan  are  not  incompatible. 
Chicago's  Congress  Street  Expressway  and 
rapid  transit  line  is  the  pioneering  example 
of  combined  planning,  it  is,  for  the  most 
part,  an  8-lane  expressway  with  a  2-track 
rapid  transit  line,  and  space  for  a  third  track, 
down  the  median.  Rapid  transit  requires 
only  about  one-fifth  of  the  width  of  the 
right-of-way;  yet  it  has  a  theoretical  peak- 
hour  capacity  of  30.000  seated  passengers  in 
each  direction  per  hour  (60.000  in  the  peak 
direction   If   the    third    track   is    instelled) 


The  expressway,  occupying  four-fifths  of  the 
right-of-way,  begins  to  Jam  up  when  mora 
than  6,000  cars  (9,000  occupants)  travel  along 
It  per  hour  In  either  direction.  The  express- 
way cost  about  $188,500,000:  the  r^ld  transit 
line  cost  an  additional  $36  million. 

Two  other  new  Chicago  expressways  also 
have  space  down  the  median  tor  rapid  tran- 
sit, but  fimds  to  build  the  transit  Unes  are 
lacltlng.  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  simUary  plan  to  use  free- 
way medians  for  a  portion  of  their  transit 
lines.  The  moral  for  other  cities  Is  clear.  If 
a  new  freeway  Is  being  planned  to  enter  your 
downtown  area,  has  adequate  consideration 
been  given  to  provide  room  along  It  for  fu- 
ture transit  needs? 

PRETTY    GOOD   ISN'T   GOOD    ENOUGH 

Opponents  of  rapid  transit  make  a  com- 
pletely valid  criticism  of  the  Congress  Street 
transit  line  arrangement.  They  point  out 
that  even  though  Its  2-track  transit  line 
could  carry  30,000  seated  passengers  per  hoxir 
It  actually  runs  many  fewer  cars  than  Its  ca- 
pacity would  allow  and  thus  attracts  only 
13,500  passengers,  Including  standees,  durtne 
the  rush  hour.  Hence  the  auttxnobUe  ex- 
pressway continues  to  Jam  up.  Tto  appre- 
ciate what's  wrong  with  the  Congress  Street 
transit  line,  and  with  most  other  public 
transportation  in  the  United  States  today 
let's  compare  Chicago's  Congress  Street  Une 
with  San  Franciscos  BART  standards. 

First  and  foremost.  50  percent  of  the  pas- 
sengers on  the  Congress  Street  line  must 
stand  during  the  peak  hour.  Even  for  the 
riders  who  do  find  seats,  comfort  is  far  below 
BART  standards.  TTie  cars  are  not  air-condl- 
tloned  for  example.  And  the  service  Is  only 
technically  rapid  transit.  SchedxUed  speeds 
range  from  17  to  26  mUes  per  hour,  as  com- 
pared with  BART'S  50  miles  per  hour  (both 
including  the  time  of  stops  at  the  stations) 

Moreover,  the  Congress  Street  line  Is  only 
9  miles  long;  much  of  Its  potential  patronage 
lies  beyond  its  outer  terminus.  Where  It 
does  reach,  there  are  inconvenient  arrange- 
ments for  handling  passengers  driven  to  the 
train  by  their  wives.  Inadequate  peripheral 
parking  for  those  who  want  to  drive  to  the 
station,  and  Inadequate  feeder  buses  to  bring 
passengers  to  the  train.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  line.  Chicago's  distribution  system  for 
carrying  passengers  to  their  destinations  fails 
to  serve  a  number  of  new  midcity  develop- 
ments where  the  transportation  demand  is 
heaviest. 

These  shortcomings  are  typical  of  most 
mass  transportation  lines  In  the  United 
States  today.  Indeed,  many  are  much  worse. 
Mass  transportation  is  patronized  mostly  by 
people  who  do  not  own  cars,  by  those  who 
would  prefer  to  drive  to  work  but  can't  afford 
it,  and  by  those  who  fear  they  won't  be  able 
to  find  a  parking  place  or  to  afford  those  that 
are  available. 

Chicago  could  remedy  Congress  Street's 
transit  shortcomings  at  relatively  moderate 
cost — much  less  than  the  cost  of  an  addi- 
tional freeway.  It  could  also  build  high- 
quality  transit  lines  along  its  other  freeways 
at  moderate  cost. 

But  opposition  from  railroad  interests  and 
the  highway  lobby  blocked  action  on  transit 
Improvement  In  the  1961  Hllnois  Legislature. 
It  boils  down  to  this :  commuters  are  not  yet 
organized  as  effectively  as  the  highway  lobby 
is,  nor  are  they  as  sure  of  what  fits  their  best 
interest.  For  instance,  they  are  often  misled 
when  automobile  club  executives  and  other 
opponents  of  rapid  transit  tell  them  that  the 
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BART  system  and  similar  propoeals  will  ban- 
die  at  most  only  5  percent  or  so  of  the  tripe 
people  want  to  make.  The  figures  may  be 
right,  but  the  Implication  Isn't.  For  the  5 
percent  ot  tripe  that  mod»^  transit  can  han- 
dle best  are  the  all-Important  tripe  to  and 
from  work. 

ROLE   or  THZ   COMMtTTES   RAILBOASS 

Many  suburban  commuters  face  a  different 
son  of  transportation  crisis.  Their  conunu- 
nltles'  problem  does  not  take  the  shape  of  a 
monumental  traffic  Jam  or  overcrowded 
transit,  but  rather  a  notice  posted  at  the  local 
railroad  station  that  the  line  proposes  to 
raise  its  fares  or  curtail  its  passenger  serv- 
ice— ox  discontinue  service  altogether. 

Commuters  faced  with  sitiiations  such  as 
these  often  band  together  to  protest,  or  hire 
lawyers  to  protest  for  them,  at  Interstate 
Conmaerce  Commission  hearings  and  at  State 
public  utility  commission  proceedings.  They 
also  petition  their  local  officials  and  State 
legislators  to  "save  our  commuter  railroads' 
by  relieving  them  of  taxes  and  by  paying 
them  tax  subsidies. 

Philadelphia  has  pioneered  a  better  solu- 
tion to  the  commuter  railroad  problem^.  Dur- 
ing the  1960 's  farslghted  Philadelphia  pub- 
lic officials,  looking  at  a  map  of  the  Penn- 
Jersey  metropolitan  area,  noted  that  the 
rights-of-way  of  the  dozen  or  more  commuter 
railroad  lines  fanning  out  in  all  directions 
from  downtown  Philadelphia  and  from  Cam- 
den could  be  used  to  create  a  magnificent 
public  transportation  system — If  the  lines 
could  be  tied  together  and  service  standards 
raised.  Hence,  when  the  railroads  serving 
Philadelphia  began  petitioning  for  fare  in- 
creases and  for  permission  to  ciirtail  service, 
the  city  countered  with  an  alternative  pro- 
posal. 

It  ofifered  to  buy  service  from  the  railroads 
in  accordance  with  a  carefully  drafted  con- 
tract. It  would  seek  to  supply  top-6|>eed. 
comfortable,  air-conditioned  "Silverliners" — 
reputed  locally  to  be  the  finest  electric  com- 
muter cars  tn  the  United  States  today.  These 
new  cars  would  be  added  to  existing  sched- 
ules to  shorten  the  intervals  between  trains 
and  provide  seats  for  more  passengers.  The 
railroads  would  be  required  to  lower  instead 
of  raise  their  fares.  Stations  would  be  im- 
proved and  additional  parking  provided 
around  them.  The  city  would  foot  the  bills, 
with  aid  from  a  Federal  demonstration 
grant. 

The  plan  was  tried  initially  on  two  com- 
muter lines  and  proved  so  successful  that 
it  has  since  been  extended  to  several  more. 
Two  neighboring  counties,  through  the 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Compact 

(SEP ACT),  have  now  Joined  PhUadelphla 
and  the  Federal  Government  In  suppl3ring 
the  needed  funds.  Railroad  commuters  are 
getting  better  service  for  less  money,  and  the 
rest  of  the  city  la  benefited  through  fewer 
cars  Jamming  the  downtown  streets  and  free- 
ways. A  similar  plan  has  since  been 
launched  on  some  Boston  commuter  rail- 
road lines. 

The  Philadelphia  plan  is  Important  be- 
cause of  three  major  features  that  distin- 
guish it  from  the  usual  "save  our  commuter 
railroads"  pleas. 

The  subsidy  is  used  directly  for  the  bene- 
fit of  railroad  patrons,  not  to  ball  out  rail- 
road bondholders. 

The  plan  does  not  Just  seek  to  maintain 
existing  service.  It  assure  more  and  better 
service  at  lower  fares. 

Every  dollar  spent — and  this  is  the  in- 
genious heart  of  Philadelphia's  plan — brings 
the  city  and  its  suburbs  one  step  closer  to 
a  consolidated,  areawlde  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem capable  of  providing  services  close  to 
BART  standards. 

In  1964,  for  example,  John  Bailey  of 
SEPACT  submitted  a  report  showing  how 
railroad  rights-of-way  cotUd  be  utilized  to 
provide  a  high  speed  216-mile  rapid  transit 
system  with  SilverUner  comfort,  peripheral 


parking,  and  convenient  oentral-clty  distri- 
bution at  a  cost  of  only  f  130  million.  And 
$27  million  worth  of  this  conversion  program 
had  already  been  completed.  New  cars  had 
been  purchased,  peripheral  parking  provided, 
and  other  Improvements  made.  As  a  result, 
Bailey's  package  could  be  completed  for  an 
additional  cost  of  only  |103  million — less 
than  the  cost  of  buUding  8  or  10  miles  of 
downtown  freeway. 

The  Regional  Plan  Association  has  been  de- 
veloping a  similar  plan  for  New  York  city's 
commuter  railroads. 

what's  the  answek  for  totjr  crrY? 

A  surprising  nvmaber  of  North  American 
cities  are  now  considering  rapid  transit  pro- 
posals leading  toward  San  Pranclsco-type 
service — and  a  few  hav«  already  started 
building  transit  systems. 

Toronto  residents,  for  example,  voted  10  to 
1  for  a  new  subway  back  in  1946.  Trains 
rolled  over  the  first  4.5  miles  of  the  system  in 
1954 — and  success  was  so  immediate  and  ob- 
vious that  plans  for  expansion  were  promptly 
drafted.  Some  6.5  miles  are  currently  in  op- 
eration— not  very  much,  but  enough  to  keep 
from  10,000  to  25,000  cars  off  Toronto  streets 
each  weekday.  Construction  now  underway 
will  provide  21  miles  of  transit  by  1967,  and 
future  plans  now  call  for  39  miles  by  1980. 
Along  with  new  transit  constnictlon,  Toronto 
Is  also  developing  a  computer-based  traffic 
control  system  to  handle  the  cars  and  trucks 
remaining  on  the  streeta  with  maxlmvun 
efficiency. 

Montreal  Is  similarly  building  a  new  sub- 
way system — 26.2  mUes  approved  to  date — 
after  a  mayor  was  elected  on  the  platform: 
"Vote  for  me  and  get  a  subway." 

Philadelphia  voters  laat  November  ap- 
proved, by  a  substantial  margin,  an  $87,300,- 
000  bond  Issiie  to  finance  subway  extensions. 
The  Philadelphia-Camden  rapid  transit  line 
is  being  extended  into  the  south  Jersey  sub- 
urbs at  a  cost  of  $50  million.  And  there  Is 
the  pending  proposal  already  described  to 
convert  216  miles  of  Philadelphia's  commu- 
ter railroad  lines  into  a  high-speed  transit 
system  approaching  BART  standards. 

Atlanta  has  plans  for  a  65. 4 -mile  rapid 
transit  network.  Voters  last  November  i^ 
proved  a  constitutional  amendment  that  is 
the  first  step  toward  that  goal. 

Boston  is  planning  major  improvements 
with  the  help  of  State  funds  from  a  2  cents 
a  pack  Increase  in  the  cigarette  tax,  imposed 
following  a  monumental  traffic  tleup  in  De- 
cember 1963.  Its  old  transit  authority  serv- 
ing the  city  and  13  suburbs  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  new  agency  authorized  to  Im- 
prove service  to  the  city  and  77  suburbs. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Pitts- 
burgh have  plans  for  extending  and  improv- 
ing their  existing  transit  systems — but  these 
plans  fall  short  in  varying  degrees  of  San 
Francisco  BART  standards. 

A  few  other  cities — St.  Lotiis.  for  example — 
have  transit  plans  gathering  dust  in  munici- 
pal office  files,  and  several  cities,  such  as 
Baltimore  and  Seattle,  are  beginning  to  get 
ready  to  make  transit  plans. 

This  optimistic  review  of  North  American 
transit  progress  is  subject  to  one  major  quali- 
fication: All  of  the  plans  require  public  tax 
funds  to  subsidize  construction:  but  to  date 
only  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  San  Francisco 
have  firmly  committed  public  funds  in  ade- 
quate amounts.  Thus  a  tremendous  field  Is 
waiting  for  action — not  necessarily  to  rally 
support  for  BART-type  public  transit  in 
every  large  city,  but  at  least  to  examine  the 
Issues  carefully  and  come  up  with  reasoned 
support  of  some  locally  feasible  solution  to 
the  transportation  problem. 

That  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area  should  be  Uie  leaders  in  lay- 
ing money  on  the  line  for  high-quality  transit 
Is  hardly  coincidence.  "If  you  would  make 
your  city  loved,"  said  an  ancient  Greek  prov- 
erb, "you  must  first  make  her  lovable."  To- 
ronto,   Montreal,    and    Saa   Francisco    have 


made  themselves  lovable  cities — and  It  is  at 
least  partly  in  an  effort  to  preserve  their 
inherent  quality  from  the  freeway  and  the 
parking  lot  that  residents  of  these  cities  and 
their  suburbs  have  been  wUling  to  tax  them- 
selves for  rapid  transit. 

The  presence  of  three  Canadian  cities  o;i 
the  list  is  also  worth  a  comment.  American 
cities  facing  a  choice  between  downtown 
freeways  and  rapid  transit  £u-e  deterred  from 
choosing  transit,  even  when  it  makes  excel- 
lent sense,  by  our  national  freeway  financing; 
program.  Since  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  tlio 
new  urban  freeways  Included  In  the- Inter- 
state System  and  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
most  urban  freeways  in  excess  of  the  Inter- 
state System  come  out  of  the  Federal  "high- 
ways trust  fund,"  even  cities  that  want  and 
need  rapid  transit  have  to  date  been  tempted 
by  the  Federal  carrot  to  build  more  freeway 
Instead. 

A  change  Is  in  sight,  however.  The  Urba:: 
Mass  Transportation  Act  passed  by  Congres-. 
in  1964  establishes  a  national  policy  of  aidin  ,• 
public  urljan  transportation.  If  adequat-j 
funds  are  appropriated  to  achieve  the  goals 
set  forth  In  the  1964  act,  cities  may  at  laf;t 
be  free  to  plan  their  transportation  in  terms 
of  sound  engineering  and  public  policy 
rather  than  in  terms  of  which  plan  will 
draw  the  lushest  Federal  subsidy.  The  next 
report  in  this  series  will  consider  financing 
proposals  in  more  detail. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Luclan  C. 
Warren.  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Courier-Express,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Just 
recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  Viet- 
nam. 

A  series  of  reports  on  conditions  as  he 
found  them  Is  now  appearing  in  the 
Courier-Express,  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  find  Mr.  Warren's  observa- 
tions very  Interesting  and.  with  unani- 
mous consent.  I  include  the  fourth  pan 
of  the  series  in  the  Appendix  of  today  s 
Record : 

[From   the  Buffalo    (N.Y.)    Courler-Expres; , 

Feb.  24,  1965] 

The  War  in  Vietnam,  IV— Raid  op  Vietconi; 

Successful 

(By  Luclan  C.  Warren) 

(Guerrilla  warfatre  traditionally  Is  a  serle- 
of  small  but  deadly  battles  In  which  unit;- 
of  a  regular  army  undertake  to  capture — cr 
kill — detachments  of  irregulars  hiding  in  ar.l 
living  off  the  countryside.  Here  Luclan  C. 
Warren,  Washington  correspondent  for  th^ 
Courier-Express,  accompanies  a  detail  of 
South  Vietnam  soldiers  in  a  successful  raid 
on  a  nest  of  Vletcong  guerrillas.) 

Danang,  South  Vietnam. — "The  idea  Is  t-i 
get  your  man  in  there  as  quickly  as  posslb!'' 
and  then  clear  out,"  barked  the  Marine  offi- 
cer at  an  eagle  flight  predawn  briefing  at 
Danang  Air  Base. 

"If  your  chopper  Is  hit  and  goes  down, 
there  probably  can  be  a  recovery.  The  sec- 
ond H-34  should  go  alongside  and  effect  a 
rescue.  Get  the  man  and  the  guns  and  get 
out  and  don't  worry  about  the  chopper." 

Not  long  afterward  more  than  a  score  of 
H-34's  took  off  from  Danang  Alrbase  c«i  the 
first  leg  of  what  the  Marines  call  an  eagle 
fiaght,  an  operation  designed  to  drive  Com- 
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munlst  Vletcong  forces  out  of  Jungle  hiding 
places,  capturing  their  equipment  and  kill- 
ing off  or  capturing  them. 

RENDEZVOUS 

First  stop  was  a  rendezvous  at  Tam  Ky 
with  the  South  Vietnamese  6th  Regiment 
battalions,  the  forces  which  were  to  be  fiown 
into  a  Vietcong-infested  area  for  the  mop- 
plng-up  operation. 

I  was  permitted  to  Join  a  segment  of  the 
3d  BattaUon  of  the  5th  Regiment,  whose 
foreign  advisers  were  Warrant  Officer  Wallace 
Thompson,  an  Australian  Army  man  from 
Sydney,  and  Staff  Sgt.  Donald  J.  Shepherd,  of 
Springfield,  m. 

Not  long  after  simup,  the  choppers  were 
quickly  loaded  with  the  Vietnamese  soldiers. 
The  ones  in  my  craft — 9  men  virith  short 
haircuts,  none  over  5  feet  4  inches  tall — 
talked  in  Vietnamese  and  seemed  eager  for 
the  fray. 

SMOKE  SIGNAL 

At  9:05  ajn.,  the  choppers  swung  low  over 
the  northern  Thang  Binh  area,  south  of  the 
coastal  city  of  Hoi  Ana.  A  lead  helicopter 
dropped  a  red  smoke  signal  Indicating  the 
spot  for  the  soldiers  to  be  landed. 

I  disembarked  with  the  soldiers  and  lost  no 
time  In  running  to  the  nearest  stretch  of 
scrubby  evergreen  growth. 

We  were  not  shot  at.  But  the  presence  of 
the  Communist  Vletcong  in  the  area  was  at- 
tested to  within  IS  minutes  when  armed 
"Hueys" — as  they  call  the  Bell  tJHlB  hell- 
copters — began  blasting  away  at  the  enemy  a 
couple  of  miles  away. 

ON  THE  BUN 

Warrant  Officer  Thompson  was  in  constant 
touch  with  the  leaders  of  the  operation  via 
his  walkie-talkie.  As  electrical  rockets  and 
machlneguns  kept  up  a  steady  fire  from  the 
Hueys  ahead,  we  learned  that  some  Vletcong 
were  on  the  run,  others  had  taken  to  fox- 
holes, while  still  other  were  heading  for  the 
Tniong  Chiang  River  in  hope  of  safety  there. 

At  Intervals  of  between  15  minutes  to  an 
hour,  our  segment  of  the  attacking  force 
moved  up  according  to  plan. 

Vin  Van  Thong,  conunander  of  the  2d  com- 
pany, 3d  Battalion,  a  slight,  bespectacled 
Vietnamese,  at  each  halt  would  take  out  his 
map.  Jabber  over  his  walkie-talkie,  then  smile 
with  satisfaction  as  the  operation  unfolded 
successfully, 

DIGGEB 

"He's  a  good  little  digger."  said  Shepherd. 

"Digger"  is  the  affectionate  slang  term  ap- 
plied to  the  Vietnamese  soldier  by  their 
American  advisers. 

"Get  him  to  tell  you  about  his  Sunday 
operation,"  added  Thompson. 

At  one  of  the  longer  breaks  in  the  moving 
up  operation.  Thong  proudly  recounted  how 
on  Sunday  they  had  ambushed  120  Vietoong 
and  captured,  among  other  things,  57  Rus- 
sian recollless  rifles,  a  160  millimeter  mortar, 
6  Japanese  machlneguns.  4  Ml  rifies,  3 
Fubmachlneguns.  and  6,000  meters  of  signal 
wire — all  in  all  amounting  to  1  ton  of  Vlet- 
cong war  equipment  that  could  not  longer 
be  used  in  their  South  Vietnam  war  of  terror. 

RESCUE 

In  halting  English  but  glowing  with  pride, 
i.o  told  how  a  couple  of  da3rs  earlier  he  had 
i.elped  conduct  a  successful  evacuation  mis- 
sion for  200  Catholic  Vietnamese  refuges,  who 
wished  to  be  freed  from  Vletcong  terrorism 
i:i  their  home  territory. 

A  helicopter  picked  me  up  and  retm-ned 
;  -.c  to  Danang  before  the  current  Eagle  Flight 
Juission  had  been  completed.  But  later  an 
fflclal  communique  noted  these  successful 
:csults:  42  Vletcong  killed.  13  captiu-ed,  and 
■  '■  large  quantity  of  weapons  seized,  as  against 
I  nly  1  killed  and  2  wounded  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces. 

A  small  operation,  but  one  of  the  signs  that 
Vncle  Sam  and  his  South  Vietnamese  ally  are 
learning  a  trick  or  two  about  guerrilla  war- 
fare. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 
Tuesday.  March  2. 1965 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12  the  156th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  an  impressive 
address  on  "The  Principles  of  Lincoln" 
was  delivered  at  a  Lincoln  Day  dinner  in 
West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  James  E. 
Doman,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Purdue  University,  located  in  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana,  which 
it  is  my  privilege  to  represent. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  a  man  of  all  the 
people,  was  the  first  R^ublican  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States,  and  as  we 
again  honor  his  memory  with  a  special 
reenactment  of  his  second  inaugural, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  offer 
Mr.  Doman's  excellent  exposition  of  the 
principles  which  were  Lincoln's  guide- 
lines, and  which  have  been  guidelines  for 
the  Republican  Party  through  the  years: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Representative  and  Mrs. 
Halleck,  distinguished  guests  at  the  hecMl 
table,  and  my  feUow  Republicans,  it  1b  of 
course  a  great  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  address  this  dis- 
tinguished assemblage  on  such  an  oc- 
casion. I  am  sure  that  you  have  all  noted 
with  satisfaction,  as  I  have,  the  tremendous 
turnout;  ooming  as  it  does  on  the  heels  of 
the  thrashing  which  we  received  at  the  polls 
in  November,  the  size  of  the  crowd  tonight 
Indicates  quite  clearly  that  reports  of  the 
death  of  the  Republican  Party  have  been 
magnificent  exaggerations,  and  augers  well 
for  the  future. 

Before  beginning  my  formal  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  express  the  hope  that  my  np- 
pearance  here  this  evening  will  serve  to  lay 
to  rest  a  certain  myth  concerning  univer- 
sity professors  which  has  received  rather  wide 
circulation  of  late:  It  is  not  true  that  all 
professors  of  political  science  in  the  United 
States  in  the  1960's  are  liberal  Democrats. 
And  some  of  you  may  someday  want  to  tell 
yovu-  grandchildren  that  on  February  12, 
1965,  you  actually  saw  and  heard  one  who 
Isn't. 

As  yoiur  county  prosecutor,  George  Hanna, 
Indicated  tn  his  very  kind  Introduction,  I 
am  a  transplanted  easterner,  who  has  left 
the  State  of  his  birth  and  taken  up  residence 
elsewhere  not  In  order  to  nin  for  the  UJS. 
Senate — which  as  you  are  well  aware  Is  a 
very  popiUar  reason  for  changing  residence 
these  days;  rather,  I  have  come  to  Indiana  to 
asstune  a  teaching  position  on  the  faculty 
of  a  great  xuiiversity,  and  thereby  to  reside 
In  the  heartland  of  America — that  part  of 
America  which,  it  seems  to  me,  best  repre- 
sents in  this  age  of  collectivism  the  spirit  of  a 
free  people,  that  part  of  America  which  nur- 
ttued  the  giant  of  history  whose  memory  we 
honor  here  this  evening.  And  we  are  assem- 
bled this  evening  to  renew;  to  rekindle  in 
ourselves,  that  spirit  of  a  free  America;  and 
to  renew  It  by  recalling  for  ovu-selves  once 
again  Abraham  Lincoln's  contribution  to  its 
formation.  By  so  doing,  we  hope  to  draw 
from  it  the  strength  to  weather  the  serious 
hours  ahead. 

For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are 
serious  hours — for  us  assembled  at  Purdue 
on  this  February  12.  for  aU  Republicans 
gathered  at  similar  dinners  slctobs  the  Na- 
tion, for  all  Americans,  for  all  mankind — 
and  I  shall  therefore  speak  to  you  in  serious 
tones. 


A  little  more  than  six  decades  ago,  half- 
way around  the  globe  in  Zurich,  SwitEerland. 
a  bald  and  stocky  middle-class  lawyer  wrote 
a  short  treatise  which  he  entitled  "What  Is 
To  Be  Done."  Released  soon  afterward  to 
an  unreceptive  world,  the  little  pamphlet 
was  largely  ignored  by  its  intended  reader- 
ship, the  working  class  of  Europe,  and  totally 
unnoticed  by  the  statesmen  then  presiding 
over  the  power  centers  of  the  West,  its  cir- 
culation, in  fact,  as  James  Biu^iham  has 
noted,  was  restricted  to  a  rather  motley  group 
of  emigre  revolutionaries  scattered  through- 
out the  capitals  and  major  cities  of  Europe. 
But  ignored  though  it  was,  that  short  pam- 
phlet contained  a  blueprint  for  world  revo- 
lution whose  course  races  on  in  today's 
world,  virtually  unchecked.  Its  past  suc- 
cesses are  revealed  by  a  brief  examination  of 
a  world  atlas:  63  years  after  the  publication 
of  "What  Is  To  Be  Done,"  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism— the  revolutionary  doctrine  expounded 
within  Its  pages — is  more  than  a  mere  set  of 
ideas;  it  is  a  way  of  life  for  nearly  a  biUlon 
people  in  13  nations,  whose  territory  covers 
nearly  one-third  of  the  total  land  surface  of 
the  earth.  It  is,  moreover,  the  cx-ganizlng 
doctrine  for  revolutionary  i>artie8  in  75  addi- 
tional nations — parties  large  and  small,  pow- 
erful and  Impotent — all  engaged  In  an  un- 
ceasing stniggle  to  extirpate  from  the  very 
face  of  the  earth  aU  other  political  doctrines 
and  systems  and  movements,  and  to  replace 
them  with  their  own  narrowly  rigid  version 
of  the  good  society.  The  author  of  the 
pamphlet  was,  of  course,  the  man  we  know 
as  V.  L  Lenin;  and  six  decades  after  the 
publication  of  his  treatise  Americans  who 
have  never  heard  his  name  confront  the  con- 
sequences of  his  mind,  his  energy,  and  his 
fearful  talent. 

In  fact,  for  better  or  for  worse,  the  entire 
recent  record  of  American  foreign  policy  and 
Indeed  of  world  history  is  very  largely  the 
record  of  our  attempts  to  tmderstand  and 
counteract  those  consequences. 

You  ask.  What  has  all  this  got  to  do  with 
our  topic  for  this  evening?  Just  this.  Forty 
years,  almost  to  the  day,  before  the  publica- 
tion of  Lenin's  pamphlet,  smother  middle- 
class  lawyer — this  one  tall,  rather  slender, 
and  anything  but  bald,  put  his  pen  to  paper 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  and  issued  another  in 
the  long  series  of  documents  which  together 
constitute  America's  political  heritage,  pro- 
claiming that  freedom  is  the  ultimate  politi- 
cal value  for  all  mankind.  That  document 
we  know  as  the  E^mancipation  Proclamation, 
and  its  author  Is  known  to  hlst(»y  as  the 
Great  Emancipator,  not  only  because  he  freed 
the  slaves,  but  because  his  entire  life  is  testi- 
mony to  the  glory  of  a  free  society. 

Lenin  and  Lincoln — wholly  dissimilar  In 
personal  appearance,  in  manner  of  living,  in 
political  philosophy — alike  only  In  the  com- 
mon first  and  last  letters  of  their  surnames, 
and  in  the  symbolic  equality  which  the 
thought  of  each  has  come  to  assume  for  the 
contending  forces  in  the  revolution  of  our 
time.  It  is  normaUy  thought  that  only  com- 
munism offers  the  people  of  the  world  a 
revolution  in  the  20th  century,  but  the  truth 
Is  that  the  democratic  way  of  life  offers  to 
mankind  a  far  more  profound  revolution, 
promises,  in  short,  a  liberation  of  the  human 
spirit  unknovra  In  world  history.  And  the 
confiict  between  these  two  revolutions — the 
Communist  revolution  and  the  democratic 
revolution — represents  the  crisis  of  our  age. 
It  is  a  conflict  which  goes  forward  on  many 
levels;  but  I  would  suggest  that  at  its  most 
fundamental  level,  it  is  a  confiict  of  spirit — a 
confiict  essentially  moral  in  nature  that  will 
be  won  by  that  force  which  succeeds  in  con- 
vincing the  greater  number  of  men  that  its 
principles  represent  the  common  aspirations 
of  himianity. 

And  what  are  the  Ingredients  of  the  spirit 
of  freedom,  the  principles  which  we  offer  tn 
opposition  to  the  oppressive  dogmas  of 
Mandsm-LeninlBm?  They  are,  I  suggest, 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  principles 
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which  Inspired  the  political  career  of  the 
first  Republican  President,  and  which  con- 
stitute the  Republican  spirit  today. 

The  highlights  of  that  career  are  of  course 
familiar  to  all  erf  you,  for  they  have  been 
Immortalized  in  poetry  and  in  prose,  in  the 
l^endary  tales  which  are  a  part  of  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  of  our  society  and  In  the 
ponderous  tomes  of  our  academicians. 
Every  American  knows  of  Lincoln's  birth  in 
the  humblest  of  surroundings  In  the  Ken- 
tucky Appalachian  country;  of  his  family's 
move  west,  like  that  of  countless  thousands 
of  others  in  the  period  of  o^a  national  migra- 
tion, in  search  of  the  American  dream;  of 
his  rallsplitting  and  boatman  days  in  south- 
ern Indiana,  where  he  spent  the  formative 
years  of  his  life.  Equally  familiar  is  his  early 
entrance  into  the  rough  and  tumble  world 
of  Illinois  Whig  politics;  his  three-term 
service  in  the  State  legislature  and  his  leader- 
ship of  the  Whig  forces  there,  his  thrilling— 
if  unsuccessful — attempts  to  win  election  to 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  his  role  in  the  founding 
of  the  Republican  Party  all  mark  him  as  one 
of  the  prominent  political  leaders  in  the  long 
history  of  party  politics  in  the  United  States. 
And,  finally,  history  has  ranked  Lincoln 
among  the  greatest  of  Presidents,  the  savior 
of  the  Federal  Union,  whose  resolute  refusal 
to  shrink  from  the  use  of  force  in  defense  of 
the  right  made  possible  the  astounding 
growth  of  the  American  Republic  in  the  last 
century,  and  our  emergence  on  the  interna- 
tional scene  as  a  world  power.  All  this  is 
familiar  to  you,  and  I  need  not  therefore 
try  to  emulate  those  who  have  written  of  his 
life  more  eloquently  than  can  I. 

But  with  the  principles  which  inspired 
that  career  you  may  not  be  as  intimately 
familinr:  it  unfortunately  appears  to  be  true 
that  the  Republican  Party  during  the  course 
of  the  pa&t  several  decades  has  chc-sen  to 
define  lis  position  most  often  in  terms  of 
immediate  issues,  and  only  rarely  in  terms  of 
a  carefully  articulated  body  of  fundamental 
principle.  This,  I  believe,  has  cost  us  dearly; 
and  as  a  contribution  to  the  self-analysis 
in  which  our  party  is  currently  engaged.  I 
would  like  to  attempt  a  brief  summary  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  Republican  spirit." 

:.  The  Republican  spirit  is  infused  with 
a  spirit  of  realism,  infused  with  an  aware- 
ness fif  the  limits  set  by  human  nature  li- 
seU  to  the  achievement  of  the  good,  infused 
with  a  .sense  of  the  possible.  Tlie  Republi- 
can kiiov.s  that  precisely  because  of  the  kind 
of  being  that  man  is.  he  will  choose  the 
wroni^  road  as  often  as  the  right,  he  will 
neglect  his  obligations  as  often  as  he  will 
meet  them,  he  will  abuse  political  power  as 
often  .'IS  he  will  employ  It  as  the  servant  of 
Justice.  The  Republican  knows  that  precise- 
ly because  of  the  kind  of  being  that  man  is. 
Utopian  solutions  to  problems  in  the  politi- 
cal and  social  order  cannot  work  must,  in 
fact,  lead  inevitably  to  disaster.  And  I  re- 
mind you  that  the  entire  career  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  reflects  his  own  essential  realism, 
his  willingness  to  work  with  conditions  as 
he  found  them,  his  refusal  to  commit  him- 
self to  crusades  for  unattainable  ends.  Per- 
haps best  indicative  of  his  attitude — and 
least  remembered  today— was  his  funda- 
mentally gradua'lst  approach  to  the  question 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  reflected  in  his 
insistence  that  abolition  ought  to  proceed  at 
a  pace  which  took  into  account  existing  con- 
ditions in  the  South.  This  insistence  of  Lin- 
coln's, of  coiu-se,  earned  him  the  lasting 
enmity  of  the  radicals  in  his  own  party. 

2.  The  Republican  spirit  includes  a  pro- 
found respect  for  history  and  for  tradition. 
The  Republican  asserts  that  the  pattern  of 
future  events  will  largely  resemble  those  of 
the  past,  that  history  is  one  of  our  most 
reliable  teachers,  that  what  has  worked  well 
in  the  past  is  likely  to  work  well,  with  appro- 
priate modifications,  in  the  future.  Here  let 
me  remind  you  of  Lincoln's  profound  re- 
spect for  the  work  of  the  founders  of  the 


American  Nation,  and  hU  Insistence  that 
their  work  mxist  not  be  undone,  even  at  the 

cost  Of  a  bloody  Civil  War. 

3.  Upon  his  understanding  of  political 
reality  and  of  history  reste  the  concept  of 
government  and  governmental  power  which 
lies  at  the  core  of  the  Republican's  political 
position.  Because  of  his  understanding  of 
himian  nature,  the  Republican  knows  that 
the  social  and  economic  injustice  that  lies 
all  about  us  can  only  partially  and  gradually 
be  eliminated   through   common  action   in 

this  political  order,  and  partially  eliminated 
at  that  only  after  arduous  and  long  struggle. 
He  knows,  moreover,  with  Lord  Acton,  that 
all  power  tends  to  corrupt — is  likely  to  be 
abused — and  that  therefore  the  power  of  any 
mm  or  group  of  men  to  direct  the  lives  of 
others  must  be  carefully  clrcum.<;cribed  lest 
it  degenerate  into  tyranny.  And  he  knows 
that  the  record  of  several  tJiousand  years  of 
recorded  human  history  bears  unimpeach- 
able witness  to  the  degeneration  of  political 
power   into  tyrannical  government. 

Therefore,  the  Republican  spirit  embodies 
.n  notable  suspicion  of  the  overly  powerful 
state  and  a  favorable  dieposition  toward 
limited  government,  toward  the  separation, 
diffusion,  and  checking  and  balancing  of 
political  power  rather  than  its  ccncentra- 
tion.  Today's  Republicaa  believes  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  a  gor.ernment  should 
do  for  its  citi2ens  only  What  its  citizens 
cannot  do  for  themselve.s.  And  so.  too.  the 
Republican  is  an  ardent  defender  of  the 
American  constitutional  system,  which  is 
characterized  by  a  limited  national  govern- 
ment, by  the  principle  of  federalism,  by  a 
system  of  separation  of  powers  and  checks 
and  balances;  for  the  Republican  believes 
that  we  have  developed  in  the  United  States 
the  best  governmental  sv-.-'cm  yet  devised  for 
'.he  protection  of  freedom, 

4.  The  Republican  spirit  rests  on  a  belief 
in  liberty — not  only  becauise  the  alternative 
promises  unimaginable  horror,  but  more  im- 
portantly because  the  path  of  freedom  is  the 
only  path  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  the  nchievemant  of  that  which 
man  as  a  being  is  peculiarly  capable,  the 
'>nly  path  which  permits  him  to  exercise 
those  God-given  faculties  of  soul  and  mind 
and  body  which  set  us  apart  from  the  apes. 
And  the  Republican  spirit  rests,  also,  on  a 
belief  in  equality — not  a  suffocating  equal- 
ity, imposed  from  above,  that  would  make 
every  man  like  every  other  man,  but  moral 
equality  and  equality  of  opportunity,  a 
guarantee  to  every  individual  that  he  shall 
receive  the  change  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
liberty.  And  here  once  again  Lincoln  is  our 
exemplar:  for  what  is  his  life  but  a  testi- 
monial to  the  possibilities  for  achievement 
offered  to  the  free  man  by  a  free  society? 

5.  The  Republican  spirit  manifests  a  be- 
lief in  the  need  for  order  imposed  by  law, 
and  for  social  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
government  and  citizen  alike.  Too  aware 
of  the  moral  ambiguity  of  human  nature 
not  to  recognize  that  liberty  can  readily  de- 
generate into  licen.se,  the  Republican  Insists 
on  a  most  careful  balancing  of  the  claims 
of  freedom  and  order,  and  demands  that  his 
government  stand  ready  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  all  against  the  abuse  of  freedom  by 
some.  And  all  Republicans  acknowledge 
their  obligation  and  the  obaigatlon  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  unfortunate  members  of  our 
society  who.  through  no  fault  of  theh-  own. 
have  been  unable  to  share  In  the  good  life 
of  a  bountiful  America.  But  we  insist  as 
did  Lincoln,  that  this  obligation  is  to  be 
fulfilled  through  the  framework  of  a  free 
society,  and  must  never  degenerate  into  a 
simple  exercise  in  vote  buying  through 
promises  of  ever-larger  expenditures  from 
the  public  treasury. 

6.  And,  finally,  the  Republican  spirit  is 
Infused  with  respect  for  tlie  free  economy 
and  for  the  right  of  property.  This  respect 
Is  founded  on  the  recognition  that  freedom 


is  indivisible;  that  logically  and  historically 
economic  freedom  cannot  be  separated  from 

Other    kinds    of    freedom;    that    economic 

power  cannot  be  separated  from  political 
power;  that  economic  power  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  government  is  just  as  immediate 
a  threat  to  liberty  as  political  power  so  con- 
centrated. If  freedom  is  to  have  any  meaning 
at  all.  it  surely  must  Include  the  opportunity 
to  employ  to  the  full  our  talents  and  abilities, 
the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our 
labor,  the  opportunity  to  accumulate  wealth 
and  to  lUilize  It  in  accordance  with  our  de- 
sires— all,  of  course,  within  a  framework  of 
social  responsibility. 

And  on  behalf  of  both  these  principles- 
respect  for  order  and  for  property  as  the 
bulwark  of  the  good  society— Lincoln  spoke 
eloquently  throughout  his  public  life. 
"There  is  no  grievance,"  he  said,  "that  is  a 
fit  subject  for  redress  by  mob  law."  And  in 
one  of  the  last  public  addresses  of  his  life, 
his  1864  speech  to  the  New  York  Working- 
men's  Association,  he  said:  "Property  is  the 
fruit  of  labor— property  is  desirable— is  a 
positive  good  in  the  world.  That  some 
should  be  rich,  shows  that  others  may  be- 
come rich,  and  hence  Is  just  encouragement 
to  industry  and  enterprise.  Let  not  him 
who  is  houseless  pull  down  the  house  of 
another:  but  let  him  labor  diligently  and 
build  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example  as- 
suring that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from 
violence  when  built." 

These,    I    think,    are    the    ingredients    of 
the    Republican    spirit,     the    principles    to 
which    all    Republicans    are    dedicated    and 
which    distinguished    us    from    almost    all 
Democrats,  the  principles  which  we  offer  in 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  collectivism  ram- 
pant in  today's  world.    And  it  is  within  the 
framework  of  these  principles  that  the  Re- 
publican seeks  his  solutions  to  the  complex 
problem  of  20th-century  America:  he  looks 
long  and  hard  at  proposals  for  further  expan- 
sion of  national  governmental  responsibility 
for  the  lives  of  Americans;  he  favors  instead 
expanding  the 'scope  of  State  and  local  and 
private     responsibility     in     meeting    social 
problems:  moreover,  he  believes  that  in  to- 
day's affluent  society  a  good  number  of  our 
problems  can  be  met  at  those  levels.     The 
Republican,  further,  examines  each  problem 
on  Its  merits,  in  search  of  a  solution  that 
IS   satisfactory   within   the   framework   of   a 
free  social  order,  and  on  this  basis  takes  his 
stand  on  such  issues  as  medicare,  on  poverty 
wars,  on  aid  to  education,  on  welfare.    And 
in  the  course  of  this  examination  he  looks 
with  cure  at  the  possible  effect  of  policy  pro- 
posals on  the  American  constitutional  sys- 
tem—a  system  which   in   its   original   con- 
ception provided  for  the  balanced  distribu- 
tion  of   governmental   power    among   three 
branches  of  Government,  and  provided  most 
of  all  for   reasoned   deliberation   on   public 
problems  by  a  Congress  of  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives.   And  when  the  Republican  ex- 
amines that  system  today,  he  sees  it  tmder 
relentless  attack  by  proponents  of  a  political 
orthodoxy  who  favor  a  constant  aggrandize- 
ment of  presidential  power,  a  steady  reduc- 
tion in  the  prerogatives  of  Congress,  and  a 
regularized  usurpation  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  legislation  function.    Against  all  this 
the  Republican  offers  increasing  resistance — 
as  Lincoln  himself  had  to  struggle  constant- 
ly in  his  time  to  maintain  the  balance  of  our 
constitutional     system    against    those    who 
would  have  made  the  President  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  pawns  of  a  dominant  legis- 
lature. 

Now  what  do  our  critics  say  of  the  Re- 
publican spirit  as  it  unfolds  in  the  1960s? 
First,  they  charge  that  the  Republican  spirit 
is  essentially  negative,  that  we  oppose  every 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  complex  forces  at 
work  in  our  time,  and  initiate  no  counter- 
proposals of  our  own.  Well,  let  me  remind 
you  that  Lincoln's  political  posture  had  its 
negative  aspects,  also:    he  opposed  slavery. 
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revolution,  and  tyranny,  and  we  too  oppose 
all  thoee  things.  But  of  course  the  charge 
is  Utterly  without  foundation,  because  for 

each  and  every  negative  RepubUcan  position 
there  Is  a  position  corollary.  Republicans 
are  not  merely  against  collectivism  and  over- 
centralization  of  governmental  power;  they 
are  for  a  maximization  of  individual  initia- 
tion, for  a  strengthened  Federal  system,  for 
a  free  society.  Republicans  are  not  merely 
against  a  socialized  economic  system;  they 
are  for  the  right  of  business  managers  to  di- 
rect their  affairs  according  to  the  dictates  ot 
efficiency,  for  the  rights  of  private  ownership, 
for  a  free  economy.  Republicans  are  not 
merely  against  xmdue  expansion  of  plebi- 
scitary presidential  power;  they  are  for  a  Con- 
gress that  will  carefully  consider  policy  pro- 
posals in  accordance  with  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  our  citizenry,  for  an  educated  public 
opinion,  for  constitutional  government.  Re- 
publicans are  not  merely  against  centraliza- 
tion of  medical  care  and  public  welfare;  they 
aje  for  the  right  of  Individuals  to  choose 
freely  their  own  hospitals  and  doctors,  for 
the  right  of  doctors  to  practice  medicine  In 
accordance  with  scientific  wisdom  rather 
than  the  predilections  of  bureaucrats,  for  the 
expansion  of  personal  and  local  community 
charity,  and  the  dispensation  of  that  charity 
to  those  in  need,  not  to  those  for  whom 
feeding  at  the  public  trough  has  become  a 
way  of  life. 

And  secondly,  our  critics  say  that  our  so- 
lutions are  oversimplifications,  are  unrealis- 
tic— stil table  perhaps  for  a  bygone  age,  but 
unrelated  to  and  therefore  dangerous  in  the 
complex  world  of  the  20th  century.  WeU, 
let  me  remind  you  that  it  is  not  the  Republi- 
can Party  which  in  1965  has  promised  to 
eliminate  poverty,  evil,  and  Ignorance  from 
the  world  by  spending  a  few  billion  dollars 
of  the  taxpayers'  money.  What  could  be 
more  naive,  more  unrealistic,  than  that? 
And  It  Is  not  the  Republican  Party  which  has 
a  single,  pat  solution  to  every  problem  which 
besets  our  society — establish  a  new  branch  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy,  and  open  up  once 
more  the  Federal  Treasury.  Indeed,  I  ask 
you  what  could  be  less  complex,  more  simplis- 
tic than  that?  And  let  me  remind  you  that 
It  Is  not  the  Republican  Party  which  fcff 
45  years  has  consistently  misunderstood  the 
purposes  of  the  forces  of  collectivism  In  the 
world,  and  mistaken  every  change  in  Com- 
munist tactics  tot  an  indication  that  the 
lion  Is  at  last  ready  to  lie  down  with  the 
lamb,  and  that  peace  on  earth  is  Just  over 
the  horizon.  What  could  be  more  unrealis- 
tic— or  more  dangerous — than  that? 

No,  It  Is  not  the  Republican  Party  which 
prconlses  to  the  American  people  In  today's 
complex  world  prosperity  through  collectiv- 
ism and  peace  through  retreat.  The  Re- 
publican, In  fact,  offers  no  simple  solutions 
to  the  problems  which  beset  our  society. 
He  offers  Instead  a  philosophy  rooted  in  prin- 
ciple. In  enduring  values  ascertained  through 
study  and  appreciation  of  the  American  tra- 
dition. He  offers  Instead  the  arduous  path, 
the  challenging  path — the  path  of  freedom. 
And  he  offers  this  path  under  no  Illusions 
that  herein  lies  the  road  to  the  mlUerUiun, 
but  rather  In  the  conviction  that  a  great  so- 
ciety which  Is  truly  human  is  one  in  which 
men  are  provided  the  maximum  opportunity 
for  self-f\nflllment  in  liberty.  And  finally, 
he  offers  this  path  not  only  to  Americans,  but 
to  the  entire  world,  as  our  answer  to  Lenin's 
question,  "What  Is  to  be  done?"  As  Un- 
coln  phrased  It  as  he  faced  the  crisis  of  war 
in  1861,  "This  Issue  embraces  more  than  the 
fate  of  the  United  States.  It  presents  to  the 
whole  family  of  man  the  question  whether 
a  constitutional  republic,  or  democracy — a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  same  peo- 
ple— can  or  can  not  maintain  Its  integrity 
against  its  •  •  •  foes." 

My  fellow  Republicans,  we  have  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  20th  century  an  enormous 
responsibility.  For  our  task  is  nothing  less 
than  that  of  resurrecting  In  the  heart  of  an 


America  surfeited  with  the  spoils  of  affluence 
the  spirit  of  Lincoln,  the  Republican  spirit, 
the  spirit  of  freedom.  As  Lincoln  told  Con- 
gress in  his  special  message  of  E>ecember 
1862,  "Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  his- 
tory." Indeed,  we  cannot;  and  if  we  are 
equal  to  the  task,  if  we  can  close  ranks  be- 
hind the  principles  which  unite  us.  and  cease 
the  petty  squabbling  that  is  reducing  us  to 
impotence,  we  shall  succeed  In  resurrecting 
the  spirit  of  a  free  America;  and  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple shall  Indeed  not  perish  from  the  earth, 
but  rather  shall  win  the  world;  and  when  in 
the  hereafter  we  meet  Lenin's  ghost,  we  can 
say  to  him  with  pride,  "Your  countrymen  are 
living  in  freedom." 


An  Airline  Looks  at  Supersonic 
Transports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF  IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
ereat  deal  of  publicity  has  been  given  to 
the  continuing  study  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  a  supersonic  aircraft. 
Recently,  Mr.  R.  W.  Rummel,  the  vice 
president  for  planning  and  research. 
Trans  Woild  Airlines,  addressed  the  So- 
ciety of  Autwnotive  Engineers  In  Phila- 
delphia on  the  subject  "An  Airline  Looks 
at  Supersonic  Traiisports." 

Mr.  Rummel  has  been  associated  with 
the  aviation  industry  for  many  years  and 
Is  recognized  as  an  outstanding  authority 
in  the  field  of  aviation  design.  He  has 
devoted  a  major  effort  in  recent  months 
to  the  development  of  an  American  SST 
program.  Mr.  Rimunel  Is  a  member  of 
the  National  Aviation  and  Space  Asso- 
ciation, one  of  the  top  level  research  co- 
ordinating groups  in  NASA. 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Institute 
of  Aeronautical  Science  and  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers.  He  has  ap- 
peared on  many  occasions  before  various 
governmental  c<»nmlttees  and  ccanmis- 
sions  concerned  with  aviation  and  also 
has  served  as  an  expert  witness  before 
cormnittees  of  Congress. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  have  In- 
serted in  the  Record  excerpts  from  Mr. 
Rummel 's  remarics  on  the  SST  program 
as  a  valuable  document  on  this  most  Im- 
portant subject. 

Mr.  Rummel 's  remarks  follow: 
Excerpts  Feom  "An  Aiklinx  Looks  at  Super- 
sonic   "HUINSPORTS,**    AN    ADDRESS    BT    R.    W. 

Rummel,   Vice   President,  Planning   and 
Research,  Trans  World  Airlines,  Betork 
THE    Philadelphia    Section.    Soctett    or 
Automotive  Engineers,  December  9,   1964 
There  are  many  reasons  why  it  Is  right  to 
proceed  with  the  development  of  U.S.  super- 
sonic transports.     In  the  past,  the  pubUc  has 
always  selected  the  fastest  mode  of  trans- 
portation, even  when  some  fare  Increase  has 
been  involved.     There  Isn't  any  question  but 
What  the  SS1"s  will  provide  greater  public 
convenience  for  many  flight  segments  by  re- 
ducing trip  times  to  one-half  or  even  to  one- 
third  of  the  present  elapsed  time. 

Further,  from  the  national  policy  point  of 
view,  th*  Concorde  must  be  viewed  as  a 
threat  to  U.S.  balance  of  pajrments,  the 
maintaining  of  a  healthy  U.S.  aircraft  manu- 


facturing Industry,  and  qiUte  poeslbly  maln- 

toining  a  healthy  U-S.  airline  Industry  as 

well.  An  unhealthy  airline  Industry  could 
restUt  U  the  ratio  of  deUverlee  between  U.S. 
and  foreign  airlines  were  adversely  affected 
In  the  futiu^.  Additionally,  to  a  degree,  U.S. 
prestige  In  world  markets  generally  could  bo 
adversely  affected  by  our  lack  of  leadership 
in  aviation.  Aviation  In  general  and  SSTs 
In  particular  require  advancement  in  so 
many  technologies  that  loss  of  leadership 
here  Is  tantamount  to  loss  of  leadership  else- 
where.   This  should  be  avoided. 

Further,  a  sizable  "plum"  Is  involved 
Total  airplane  sales  for  the  U.S.  supersonic 
transport  would  probably  nin  upwards  of  $9 
blUlon.  Finally,  development  of  the  super- 
sonic transports  is  a  logical  step  toward  still 
greater  speeds  which  will  become  technologi- 
cally possible  later  on. 

The  airlines  are  properly  and  naturally 
concerned  with  such  important  factors  as 
(1)  are  the  basic  economics  of  the  design 
satisfactory  and  would  operaUons  be  suffi- 
ciently reliable  and  safe?  And  (2)  will  the 
supersonic  transport  be  soclollglcally  accept- 
able both  on  the  ground  and  In  the  air? 
How  really  bad  is  the  boom,  and  what  will 
public  response  be  to  It?  Also,  I  believe 
many  airlines  currently  express  less  than  aU- 
out  enthusiasm  tor  the  SST  because  of  the 
risk  of  need  for  financing  and  the  making  of 
principal  Investments  prematurely.  These 
are  all  reasonable  concerns  at  this  stage  of 
supersonic  transport  develc^wients. 

Speaking  for  TWA  only,  I  am  confident 
U.S.  manufacturers,  working  to  partnership 
with  the  Government  and  the  alrUnes,  can 
and  will,  given  the  chance,  produce  a 'fine 
acceptable  SST.  Acting  on  reliance  In  this 
beUef ,  TWA  placed  the  first  order  for  the  U.S. 
supersonic  transpcxi;  during  early  October 
last  year.  We  have  10  VS.  supersonic  trans- 
ports on  order,  plus  six  Concordes,  a  total  of 
16. 

At  this  point.  I  can't  help  but  Interject  a 
oompliment  to  the  administration  and  es- 
peclaUy  to  the  FAA  few  Its  fine  handling  of 
the  U£.  supersonic  transport  program  to 
date.  The  program  has  been  constructive 
and  schedules  have  been  maintained.  The 
FAA's  perspicacity  In  having  offered  delivery 
positions  when  it  did  Is  certainly  note- 
worthy. The  evidence  of  this  Is  the  relative 
sale  of  delivery  positions  of  the  Concorde  and 
the  U.S.  project  since  the  time  U.S.  delivery 
positions  were  first  offered. 

Twenty-nine  Concorde  delivery  positions 
were  on  the  books  when  the  United  States 
first  made  its  delivery  positions  avsdlable 
Today.  45  Concorde  delivery  positions  have 
been  ordered,  an  increase  of  16.  During  the 
same  time,  91  U.S:  delivery  positions  have 
been  sold.  This  is  Indeed  a  fine  expression 
of  confidence  In  the  ability  of  U.S.  hadustry 
and  the  Government.  One  cannot  help  but 
wonder,  however,  had  the  U.S.  program  not 
moved  forward  when  it  did,  how  many  more 
Concorde  delivery  positions  might  have  been 
sold.  I»robably  qxiite  a  few.  Also,  if  the  U.S. 
program  should  now  slow  down  and  the  Con- 
corde should  continue,  would  the  Concorde 
receive  renewed  Interest?  I  believe  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  it  woxild. 

However,  be  this  as  it  may,  hats  off  to 
Messrs.  Halaby  and  Bain  of  the  FAA  for  a 
Job  well  done. 

My  personal  appraisal  of  Concorde  techni- 
cal progress  j-esulting  from  recent  trip  to 
Toulouse  and  Bristol  Is  iM-oadly  and  simply 
that  the  Concorde  technical  development  is 
on  schedule. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  still  too  soon 
to  rely  on  evaluations  of  the  economic  char- 
acteristics of  the  Concorde.  Further  prog- 
ress will  be  made,  and  more  wUl  be  learned 
about  this  project  as  time  goes  on.  Even  so. 
It  appears  that  the  volumetric  limit  of  the 
fuselage  is  especially  critical.  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  suggest  the  airplane  Is  not  a  good. 
balanced  design,  only  that  the  volumetric 
limit  of  the  fuselage  appears  especially  crit- 
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ical  with  respect  to  the  economics  of  opera- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  observe  also  that  the  wide- 
scale  use  of  aluminiun  alloys  at  the  tempera- 
tures expected  to  be  encountered  in  Con- 
corde operations  may  be  mco-e  critical  than 
the  use  of  titanium  at  temperatures  expected 
to  be  encontered  in  the  U.S.  designs. 

It  is  clear,  also,  that  with  two  production 
lines  being  established,  one  in  England  and 
one  in  Prance,  it  is  certainly  reasonable  to 
believe  aircraft  can  be  produced  at  sub- 
stantially higher  production  rates  than  are 
apparently  envisioned — around  four  a 
month. 

However,  it  appears  that,  depending  partly 
on  the  nature  of  the  U.S.  program,  there  Just 
isn't  any  doubt  whatsoever  but  that  the  U.S. 
supersonic  transport  will  finally  be  superior 
in  virtually  all  respects  except  availability. 
It  wUl  be  faster.  It  will  be  built  of  better 
materials.  It  will  have  more  efficient  power- 
plants.  It  will  carry  more  payload.  And, 
I  am  sure  everyone  would  agree  it  will  have 
the  "edge"  of  greater  research,  development, 
and  production  resources  which  exist  in  the 
United  States. 

One  reason  why  the  U.S.  transports  have 
gained  deserved  worldwide  acceptance  and 
recognition  is  the  fact  that  the  manufactur- 
ers, through  cooperation  with  and  participa- 
tion by  the  airlines,  have  been  able  to  inject 
the  lessons  learned  from  operating  experi- 
ence into  their  designs. 

This  practice  should  be  continued  through 
out  the  SST  development  period.  I'm  sure 
the  airlines  are  eager  to  continue  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Once  the  airplane  is  built,  preservlce  test- 
ing is  an  absolute  prerequisite,  and  this 
probably  will  have  to  be  quite  extensive. 
I  have  often  been  a  little  bemused  by  the 
firmness  with  which  various  groups  have 
declared  the  need  for  a  specific  ntimber  of 
hours  of  prerevenue  service  flight  testing. 
One  group  will  claim  that  this  must  be  5,000 
hours,  another  2,000  hours,  another  3,000 
hours,  etc.  I  would  observe  that  the  amount 
of  such  flight  testing  which  is  appropriate 
can  only  be  determined  once  the  whole  of 
the  developmental  testing  program  is  known 
and  understood. 

It  appears  obvious  that  the  program  which 
is  most  certain  to  produce  the  best  airplane 
is  that  program  which  requires  the  develop- 
ment and  tesUng  of  prototype  aircraft,  and 
then  further  refinement  and  testing  prior  to 
producing  aircraft  in  quantities.  This  is 
the  surest  but  not  necessarUy  the  qtdckest 
way  to  produce  operational  supersonic  trans- 
ports. It  probably  is  the  quickest  way  to 
produce  fully  acceptable  supersonic  trans- 
ports, however. 

It  is  clear  the  prototype  program  not  only 
produces  the  best  airplanes  but  it  is  the 
most  economical  course  to  follow  when  all 
program  costs  are  considered.  Further,  a 
dual  prototype  type  program  offers  more 
advantages  than  a  single  prototype  type 
program. 

The  main  difference  between  the  proto- 
type and  production  type  programs  is  that 
the  prototype  program  allows  for  the  in- 
corporation of  needed  design  Improvements 
in  the  production  aircraft  which  flows  from 
experience  with  the  prototype  aircraft. 

Tliese  might  involve  items  ranging  from 
aerodynamics  and  primary  structure  to  im- 
proved system  designs,  accessories,  and  hard- 
ware. The  prototype  program  permits  needed 
improvements  to  be  developed  and  incor- 
porated without  the  encumbrance  of  sizable 
investments  in  production  components. 
Thus,  this  type  program  accommodates  the 
normal  development  cycle  of  fabrication, 
test,  redevelopment,  and  the  Incorporation 
of  the  maximum  number  of  fixes  and  im- 
provements before  rather  than  after  com- 
mercicd  operations  are  undertaken.  Fur- 
ther, such  Important  aspects  as  sonic  boom 
ground  overpressures  and  operational   pro- 


cedures would  be  better  defined  and  under- 
stood prior  to  investing  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  production  oomponents.  Also, 
it  is  always  much  more  tlifBcult  to  Justify 
design  improvements  after  production  is 
heavUy  underway   than  before. 

The  prototype  program  would  not  only 
produce  the  best  airplanes,  but  this  kind 
of  a  program  would  be  more  economical. 
I'd  like  to  show  you  how  I  arrive  at  this 
conclusion.  Direct  operating  cost  (less  crew 
pay)  for  an  industry  fleet  of  200  to  300  SST's 
operated  for  15  years  totaJs  Just  over  $27»4 
and  $41  billion,  respectively.  If  only  5  per- 
cent of  this  would  be  saved  through  im- 
proved design  that  would  result  from  the 
"prototype"  program,  a  savings  of  about  $1.4 
and  $2  billion  would  result  for  the  200-  and 
300-plane  fleet,  respectively.  An  account  by 
account  examination  of  direct  operating 
costs  indicates  that  all  elements  other  than 
crew  pay  can  be  affected  by  excellence  of 
design. 

There  is  sufficient  merit  to  the  arguments 
I  have  presented  to  warrant  giving  most 
serious  consideration  to  adopting  the  dual 
prototype  type  program  for  the  development 
and  production  of  U.S.  supersonic  transports. 
I  would  commend  serious  consideration  to 
this  by  government  officials  and  industry 
alike.  It  seems  clear  that  not  only  the  best 
airplane,  but  considering  all  costs  the  most 
economical  airplane,  would  result  if  such  a 
program  were  undertaken.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  there  is  one  prime  disadvantage 
involved  and  that  Is  that  the  prototype  ap- 
proach would  require  approximately  21/2 
years  longer  to  produce  aircraft  for  com- 
mercial delivery — but  thig  time  would  be 
well  spent. 

Now.  In  conclusion.  I'd  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  siunmarize  briefly  some  of  the 
more  salient  points  of  this  fairly  broad  and 
ranging  discourse : 

1.  The  United  States  should  continue  su- 
personic transport  technical  developments 
without  interruption. 

2.  The  Goverrunent  program  to  date  has 
been  constructive  and  worth  while. 

3.  There  is  no  serious  question  but  that 
the  U.S.  airplane  will  be  substantially  su- 
perior to  the  Concorde.  Ttiis  is  not  to  say, 
however,  that  the  Concorde  may  not  be 
worthwhile. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  technical  develop- 
ment program  is  one  of  the  prime  keys  to 
economic  success  for  the  U.S.  SST.  Thor- 
oughgoing tests  at  every  phase  of  develojy- 
ment  are  an  absolute  prereqiilslte  for  pro- 
ducing the  best  possible  airplane. 

5.  The  prototype  rather  than  production 
tj-pe  program  would  not  only  produce  the 
best  airplanes,  it  would  likely  do  it  more 
economically.  The  dual  prototype  program 
should  be  given  most  serious  consideration. 


A  Bill  To  Increase  Veterans'  Funeral 
Benefits 


of  $250  for  burial  expenses  is  obviously 
inadequate  today. 

I  am  therefore  proposing  that  this 
burial  allowance  l>e  increased  to  a  more 
reasonable  and  more  realistic  amount. 
Even  $300  is  by  no  means  enough,  but  it 
is  at  least  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
In  trying  to  take  care  of  our  veterans 
who  pass  on.  I  hope  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  give  this  bill  its  strong  sup- 
port. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    MEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  increase  the 
amount  payable  on  account  of  the  fu- 
neral expenses  of  certain  veterans  from 
$250  to  $300. 

In  these  days,  it  is  not  only  the  cost 
of  living  that  Is  going  up,  but  the  cost 
of  dying  as  well.   The  present  allowance 


Mr.  Robert  C.  Brown,  of  Fort  Myers,  Fla., 
Writes  on  France's  Debts  to  United 
States 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or   FLOKISA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2, 1965   , 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Prance  has  surprised  many  students  of 
international  affairs  recently  with  a  de- 
mand for  gold  in  exchange  for  U.S.  dol- 
lars which  have  contributed  so  much  to 
France's  present  postwar  well-being. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Brown,  of  Port  Myers, 
Fla.,  has  written  the  editor  of  the  Port 
Myers  News  Press  outlining  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  France's  present  posi- 
tion in  the  U.S.  gold  crisis,  as  well  as  her 
position  as  regards  the  situation  in  South 
Vietnam.  With  his  usual  articulate 
form,  Mr.  Brown  sums  up  the  reasons 
why  France  is  in  a  position  of  importance 
among  world  powers,  and  I  place  his  let- 
ter in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

A  very  enlightening  quote  in  the  papers 
the  Other  day,  which  was  attributed  to  the 
French  foreign  minister,  Couve  de  Mourville, 
gives  an  interesting  light  on  the  present  play 
of  Prance  on  the  balance-of-payments  mat- 
ter. His  quote,  "The  weak  who  know  how  to 
play  on  their  weakness  are  strong.  This  is 
the  secret  of  women  and  the  developing 
coimtrles," 

To  make  the  play  is  one  thing  but  to  flaunt 
it  in  the  face  of  the  world  and  what  is  con- 
sidered world  opinion  is  another  matter. 
Any  failure  to  react  to  such  a  brazen  state- 
ment is  to  give  it  the  currency  of  a  truth  un- 
challenged. Certainly  this  is  a  true  exposi- 
tion of  the  De  Gaulle  position.  Defeated  In 
1954  when  she  suffered  the  loss  of  Indochina, 
defeated  again  in  Algeria,  proclaiming  a 
grandeiu-  of  which  we  are  the  guarantor. 
France  is  in  fact  the  weak  man  of  E^urope,  a 
strawman  of  enormous  stature  but  a  man  of 
straw,  incapable  of  defending  the  exalted 
position  to  which  she  aspires.  Her  position 
is  not  the  making  of  any  one  U.S.  political 
party.  It  is  the  result  of  a  continuing  policy 
under  both  parties — 1954  was  one  party,  1960 
another.  In  10  years  since  Dienblenphu 
France,  with  our  help,  has  overcome  the  de- 
bacle of  Indochina  and  Algeria  and  now  she 
puts  us  on  the  fiscal  ropes. 

France  won't  pay  what  she  owes  us. 
France  has  never  honored  her  commitments 
to  NATO  which  1b  the  shield  that  defends  her. 
Prance,  which  is  in  arrears  to  the  UJ^^., 
Prance  which  knows  how  to  lead  from  weak- 
ness can  do  these  things  and  we  are  rendered 
as  helpless  as  a  man  before  a  cobra.  If  we 
did  any  one  of  these  things  can  you  imagine 
the  hue  and  cry. 

If  we  are  not  now  at  a  point  where  we 
must  think  of  our  national  interests  first, 
then  our  representatives  in  Washington  owe 


It  to  a  bewildered  people  to  tell  us  how  our 
li.terests  are  served  when  we  continue  to  dish 
o\it  largesse  to  Prance  which  owes  us  so 
much  more  for  so  very  long  a  time.  And 
while  we  are  at  It,  is  £>ouglaE  Dillon  tiie  man 
to  Judge  our  position  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  what  might  be  considered  a 
c  iiflict  of  interest  in  the  large  French  hold- 
ings of  he  and  his  family? 

This  gold  drain  matter  has  now  reached 
f,  point  where  not  only  do  we  get  hurt  but  our 
fi  od  friends,  those  who  do  not  demand  gold, 
V  :11  be  hurt  as  well.  They  must  now  weigh 
V\6  question  of  can  they  or  can't  they  with- 
hold the  demands  that  they  might  make. 
Weak  Prance  can  pull  down  the  whole  struc- 
ture and  only  we  can  stop  her  by  pointing 
out  that  we  now  demand  she  finally  pay  us 
u  hat  she  owes  us. 

She  owes  it.  She  knows  that  she  owes  it. 
Otir  Treasury  Department  knows  that  she 
o^v-es  it. 

I  have  In  the  file  a  letter  from  the  Treasury 
Department  which  states.  "The  United  States 
rt  ^ards  defaulted  World  War  I  debts  as  valid 
oi'ligations  due  this  country.  Monetary  au- 
tl.orities  note  that  the  United  States  entered 
ii-.to  its  present  commitments  without  any 
reservations  on  World  War  I  debts." 

What  are  we  waiting  for?  K  there  Is  some 
overriding  reason,  some  awful  development 
c:  a  guilt  complex  which  is  state  secret,  isn't 
Iv  about  time  now  that  instead  of  lowering 
the  gold  backing  on  our  money  we  make  a 
terrific  effort  to  protect  it  and  explain  to  the 
American  people  why  we  act  like  a  debtor 
when  the  whole  world  and  every  banker 
kiiows  that  we  are  a  creditor. 

Aren't  we  big  enough  to  stand  up  to  a  man 
who  taunts  us  with  the  quotation  which 
opened  this  letter?  Is  it  indeed  a  bad  mark 
v>  be  patriotic?  Isnt  it  Just  as  important 
Uj  protect  ourselves  as  Vietnam?  Isn't  it  Just 
as  Important  to  husband  our  wealth  as  to 
pour  billions  into  foreign  aid,  billions  which 
France  borrowed  and  wont  pay  back,  mil- 
lions of  free  aid  which  we  gave  from  the  full- 
ness of  ovu:  hearts  when  she  was  down. 

Wasnt  there  anything  mutual  in  the  1944- 
4,T  Invasion  which  freed  Prance  from  Hitler? 
Oh  yes.  I  know  the  rationale  of  that  one. 
We  were  saying  our  skins,  too.  But  we  did 
s.ive  theirs  and  I  truly  believe  that  there  are 
many  Annericans  who  feel  as  I  do.  We  ask 
r.o  thanks  but  we  don't  deserve  arrogance. 
Let  those  who  share  this  feeling  write  to  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  and  send  this  clip- 
ping along. 

Robert  C.  Brown. 


Santa  Clara  County  Lawyers  Join 
Mississippi  Vote  Challenge 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALtFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  doubt  if  any  other  county  bar 
a.<.sociation  has  been  better  represented 
in  the  legal  work  involved  in  the  Missis- 
^i'ljpi  vote  challenge  case  than  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Bar  Association  of  Cali- 
iornia.  Of  the  100  lawyers  from  the 
Northern  States  who  volunteered  to  go 
liown  to  Mississippi  to  help  in  taking 
depositions,  8  of  them  came  from  my 
home  county  of  Santa  Clara.  They  went 
:  s  a  matter  of  conscience,  to  help  prepai'e 
.  case  for  disfranchised  citizens  who  can 
-et  no  help  from  the  bar  of  their  own 


State.  They  went  at  their  own  expense, 
neglecting  their  own  casework,  for  the 
period  they  were  gone.  But  I  am  sure 
their  clients  in  Santa  Clara  are  as  proud 
of  them  as  I  am.  Since  the  following 
article  from  In  Brief,  the  oflBclal  bulletin 
of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion, does  not  mention  their  names  until 
the  very  end,  I  should  like  the  Record 
to  show  here  that  among  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  courageous  and  selfless 
task  are  John  Thome,  Sol  Zeltzer,  Robeii; 
Tennant,  Norman  Howard,  Ralph  Stein- 
berg, Alister  McAlister,  Ted  Laskin,  and 
Fred  Reinheimer: 

[From  In  Brief — Official  bulletin  of  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Bar  Association] 

"No  right  is  more  precious  in  a  free  coun- 
try than  that  of  having  a  voice  in  the  elec- 
tion of  those  who  make  the  laws  under  which, 
as  good  citizens,  we  must  live." 

The  right  to  vote,  as  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Justice  Black  in  a  recent  case,  underlies  the 
controversy  which  is  drawing  attorneys  from 
all  over  the  United  States  to  Mississippi.  At 
least  eight  Santa  Clara  County  lawyers  have 
volunteered  to  spend  1  to  2  weeks  in  that 
State  to  assist  with  the  taking  of  depositions 
to  support  a  challenge  to  present  voting  con- 
ditions. Trustees  of  the  county  bar  associa- 
tion, following  discussion  of  the  issues  at 
their  January  meeting,  took  no  position  on 
the  matter. 

Basic  to  the  Mississippi  controversy  is  the 
allegation  that  thousands  of  Negro  citizens 
of  the  State  are  being  denied  the  right  to 
vote,  due  to  provisions  of  the  Mississippi  con- 
stitution and  statutes  which  are  alleged  to  be 
imconstitutional  on  their  face  and  In  their 
application.  These  laws  require,  among  other 
things,  that  electors  be  able  to  read  and  In- 
terpret over  200  sections  of  the  State  con- 
stitution, be  able  to  demonstrate  proof  of 
good  moral  character,  publish  their  names 
and  addresses  in  the  local  press,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  anyone's  challenge,  with  the  registrar 
to  determine  the  validity  of  each  challenge. 
Allegedly  as  a  result  of  such  laws,  their  dis- 
criminatory application  and  the  existing  cli- 
mate of  fear  engendered  by  racial  violence 
over  civil  rights  activity  in  voter  registration 
drives,  only  5  percent  of  the  adult  Negro  citi- 
zens in  Mississippi  are  registered  to  vote  as 
compared  to  67  percent  of  the  white  adults. 

It  Is  asserted  that  despite  new  civil  rights 
legislation  and  stepped  up  activity  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  few  inroads  have  been 
made  to  correct  this  situation.  A  different 
legal  remedy,  in  the  form  of  a  contest  of  the 
election  of  five  Mississippi  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  now  being  pur- 
sued. The  election  is  being  challenged  by 
five  Negro  citizens,  each  residing  In  one  of 
the  five  Mississippi  congressional  districts. 
tmder  the  provisions  of  title  2.  chapter  7,  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

Article  I.  section  5,  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
authorizes  each  House  of  Congress  to  Judge 
the  elections  and  qualifications  of  Its  Mem- 
bers. Title  2,  chapter  7,  of  the  United  States 
Code,  provides  the  following  procedures  for 
contesting  the  election  of  a  Member: 

A  "notice  of  intention"  to  contest,  stating 
its  grounds,  is  filed  by  the  contestant  with 
the  challenged  Member — 2  U.S.C.  201.  _^The 
challenged  Member  answers — section  202. 
The  contestant  takes  testimony  of  witnesses 
during  a  40-day  period.  The  Member  then 
takes  testimony  for  40  days,  and  the  con- 
testant is  then  allowed  10  days  for  rebuttal 
testimony — section  203.  Testimony  may  be 
taken  by  noticed  deposition — section  204. 
Provision  is  made  for  Issuance  of  subpenas 
(sees.  206-12),  for  transmittal  of  depositions 
to  and  printing  of  testimony  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  filing 
of  printed  testimony  with  the  Committee  on 
House   Administration    (sec.   223),   and    for 


filing  of  legal  briefs  (sec.  223) .  Attorneys  are 
ezpresBly  authorized  to  act  for  the  pnrtics  in 
theee  proceedings — sections  215,  223. 

Reportedly  only  three  lawyers  in  Uie  entire 
State  of  Mississippi  are  willing  to  serve  in 
civU  rights  cases.  As  a  result,  the  attorney 
representing  the  contestants  has  requested 
the  aid  of  lawyers  from  other  parts  of  the 
country.  About  100  lawyers,  including  8  from 
Santa  Clara  County,  have  volunteered  to 
assist. 

Several  members  of  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Bar  have  formed  the  lawyers'  committee  to 
support  tlie  Mississippi  challenge.  This 
group  plans  to  solicit  funds  to  help  defray 
the  travel  expenses  of  some  of  the  lawyers 
going  to  Mississippi.  The  committee  has  an- 
nounced that  donations  may  be  sent  to  1884 
the  Alameda,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Santa  Clara  County  lawyers  who  either 
have  already  been  to  Mississippi  or  plan  to 
go  Include  John  Thome,  Sol  Zeltzer.  Robert 
Tennant,  Norman  Howard,  Ralph  Steinberg, 
Alister  McAlister,  Ted  Laskin.  and  Pred  Rein- 
heimer. 


Appointment  of  the  Honorable  Kenneth 
E.  BeLiea  as  Under  Secretary  of  die 
Navy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOUTH   CAXOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  unanimous  consent,  I 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  my 
views  regarding  the  appointment  of  the 
Honorable  Kenneth  E.  BeLieu  as  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  Senate  confirmation  of  a  Presi- 
dential appointee  to  even  the  highest 
positions  in  the  E>epartment  of  Defense — 
or  any  of  the  executive  dep>artment  of 
Government — is  usually  a  rather  routine 
proceeding,  particularly  when  the  in- 
dividual concerned  has  been  unani- 
mously recommended  by  the  committee 
which  held  hearings  on  his  qualifica- 
tions. 

However,  there  was  a  confirmation  by 
the  Senate  on  Friday,  February  18.  that 
was  far  from  routine.  It  concerned  a 
person  well  known  and  much  admired 
by  the  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  this  House,  and  by  the 
House  as  a  whole.  I  refer  to  the  Honor- 
able Kenneth  E.  BeLieu. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  this  House  the  pleasure  of 
noting  the  unusual  enthusiasm  with 
which  Secretary  BeLieu's  nomination 
was  endorsed  by  the  Senate.  Among 
those  endorsing  his  nomination,  and 
speaking  specifically  to  it,  were  the 
majority  leader.  Senator  Mansfield;  the 
minority  leader,  Senator  Dirksen:  Sen- 
ator Stennis;  Senator  Aiken;  Senator 
Saltonstall;  Senator  Jackson  ;  and  Sen- 
ator DoDD.  These  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  all  of  whom  have 
been  closely  associated  with  Secretary 
BeLieu  during  his  years  on  the  staffs  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Space  Committee,  and  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee,  expressed 
deep  satisfaction  that  one  of  such  high 
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personal  and  professional  qualifications 
as  Secretary  BeLieu  had  been  appointed 
to  the  position  of  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

In  the  course  of  the  Senate  colloquy 
endorsing  Secretary  BeLieu,  President 
Johnson  was  complimented  on  making 
such  an  outstanding  appointment.  I 
would  like,  for  myself,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
say  that  President  Johnson's  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  BeLieu  is  another 
demonstration   of    the   President's   well- 

known  ability  to  recognize,  develop,  and 

brine  to  positions  of  high  responsibility 

in  Government,  persons  of  rare  ability. 

Several  years  ago,  then-Senator  John- 
son, recognized  Ken  BeLieu's  ability  as 
a  member  of  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Senate's  Armed  Services  Committee.  It 
wasn't  long  before  then-Senator  Johnson 
appointed  him  to  be  the  staff  director  for 
both  the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee and  the  Space  Committee  of 
the  Senate.  Both  of  these  committees 
were  chaired  by  then-Senator  Johnson. 
We  all  know  of  the  loyal  and  able  man- 
ner in  which  Ken  BeLieu  handled  these 
difficult  and  very  important  assignments. 

Shortly  after  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
administration  took  office.  Ken  BeLieu 
was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  he  has 
Impressed  the  members  with  his  profes- 
sional knowledge  of  his  job.  his  under- 
standing of  people,  his  loyalty  to  his 
superiors,  and  his  honesty. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  and  our 
Armed  Forces  are  faced  with  growing 
crisis  in  Asia,  President  Johnson  has,  in 
his  promotion  of  Ken  BeLieu,  made  a 
timely  and  widely  appreciated  contribu- 
tion to  the  morale  of  our  fighting  men, 
and  the  confidence  of  Congress  and  the 
Nation  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Defense  Department  as  a  whole. 

Throughout  the  Navy.  ofScers  and  blue 
jackets  alike  know  that,  in  the  new 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navj',  they  have 
a  person  who  understands  the  problems 
of  the  man  in  uniform.  They  know  he 
learned  these  things  the  hard  way,  in 
combat  in  World  War  11,  and  in  Korea, 
where  he  had  his  leg  blown  off  in  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  will  join  with  me  in 
extending  our  congratulations  to  Ken 
BeLieu  on  his  appointment  and  confir- 
mation as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  in  complimenting  President  Johnson 
for  making  such  a  wise  and  timely  con- 
tribution to  the  morale  and  efficiency  of 
our  fighting  forces. 


The  Challenge  of  Citizenship 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  conducts 
each  year  a  voice  of  democracy  con- 
test in  which  some  250,000  high  school 


students  throughout  the  Nation  partici- 
pate. The  wiiuiing  contestant  from  each 
State  is  brought  to  Washington,  D.C., 
for  final  judging  as  guest  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

I  am  exceedingly  proud  to  report  that 
tliis  year  the  winner  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama is  Mr.  Mike  Ross,  of  Florence,  Ala., 
a  resident  of  the  congressional  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
The  young  man's  winning  speech,  en- 
titled   "The    Challenge    of    Citizenship," 

is  beautifully  composed  and  propounds 

a  vital  message  for  all  Americans.     This 

composition  is  a  great  credit  to  Mike 

Ross  and  to  the  young  laeople  of  our 
Nation.  1 

The  speech  follows :  | 

The  Challenge  or  Citizenship 
(By  Mike  Ross  of  Florence,  Ala.) 

We.  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  glory  in  our  heritage  of  personal 
freedom  and  humaai  dignity. 

We  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  greatest 
legacy  of  freedom  and  prosperity  ever  in- 
herited by  any  people  in  reoorded  history. 
But,  like  so  many  beneficiaries,  we  are  in- 
clined to  forget  the  sacrifice  of  blood,  sweat. 
and  tears  that  purchased  America  and  what 
we  have  come  to  call  the  American  way  of  life. 
We  have  inherited  this  freedom  and  we  have 
come  to  rely  solely  on  this  inheritance. 

If  we  wish  to  maintain  the  frtuts  of  the 
labor  of  oizr  forefathers,  each  of  us  must 
realize  our  potential  as  citizeos  and  exercise 
it  to  the  fullest. 

In  order  for  the  fullest  cap.icity  of  our 
citizenship  potential  to  be  realized  (i.e.,  our 
ability  to  aid  the  enrichment  and  further 
development  of  our  country's  heriUtge)  we 
must  have  a  plan  to  follow.  We  must  know 
the  steps  which  are  necessary  in  order  to 
make  our  latent  abilities  overt  so  that  we 
may  become  well-informed,  useful,  and  func- 
tional citizens. 

In  order  for  the  finished  product,  a  iisoful 
citizen,  to  emerge  from  this  pattern  there 
are  three  imperative  rules  we  must  follow. 
They  are:  Know  something.  Be  something. 
Do  something. 

Let's  take  these  imperatives  and  examine 
them  one  by  one. 

First;  We  must  know  some  tiling. 

We  must  have  a  basic  knoro-Iedge  of  the 
ftindamental  rules  on  which  our  democracy 
is  established  and  the  basic  principles  by 
which  we  are  governed  today. 

Then  we  must  enlighten  ourselves  con- 
cerning the  current  happenings  of  our  Na- 
tion and  world.  We  must  have  a  knowledge 
of   the    issues,    of   their  causes   and   nature. 

In  order  to  have  this  knowledge,  we  mti-st 
learn  to  think  through  and  evaluate  the  in- 
formation which  is  presented  to  us.  We 
must  not  take  these  things  at  face  value  nor 
should  we  make  hasty  generalizations.  I', 
is  essential,  first,  to  weigh  the  validity  of  the 
information  against  the  blasts  and  preju- 
dices of  those  who  present  it  to  us. 

Now  OUT  second  ruie  for  good  citizenship: 
Be  something. 

We,  as  citizens,  must  not  be  content  with 
being  parasites  of  society,  e.xpecting  our  duty 
of  citizenship  to  be  performed  by  a  small 
minority  of  active  patriots.  We  must  not 
continue  to  drain  the  lifeblood  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  by  forcing  an  extremoily  small  group 
of  active  American  people  to  bear  our  re- 
sponsibility of  keeping  for  this  country  the 
right  to  bear  the  name  of  a  democracy.  Yes, 
Americans  must  be  proud  of  their  country 
and  they  must  show  this  pride  by  being  ac- 
tive in  its  efforts  to  obtain  peace,  freedom, 
and  security  for  the  world. 

Now  the  third  Imperative:  To  be  a  good 
citizen  we  must  do  something. 

The  best  way  for  a  citizen  to  do  some- 
thing  about   oiu-   rapidly   deteriorating    de- 
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mocracy  is  to  express  himself.  In  doing  this 
we  must  share  our  knowledge  with  others. 
We  must  also  be  able  to  give  an  account 
of  our  beliefs  In  both  religious  and  political 
matters,  for  we  know  that  public  opinion 
la  actually  based  on  what  Is  said;  therefore, 
if  we  wish  to  do  anything  about  public 
opinion  we  must  express  ourselves. 

Finally,  we  must  revive  and  develop  the 
ancient  spirit  of  righteous  indignation.  Tlie 
citizen  who  knows  of  public  wrongdoing  and 
remains  silent  through  indifference  of 
cowardice  is  as  reprehensible  as  the  wrong- 
doer.    The  Founding  Fathers  were  willing 

to  pledge  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor  to  hand  us  our  sacred 
heritage  of  freedom.    Too  often  we  hear  so- 

caHed.    good    citizens    secretly    complain    of 

corruption  or  injustice  but  refuse  to  lift  a 
finger  to  expose  or  correct  it.  Their  excuse 
is  "Why  stick  yotir  neck  out,"  although 
ti^ey  know  full  well  that  Indifference  to 
such  evil  is  a  deadly  cancer  that  Is  rapidly 
knawlng  at  the  vitals  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. Yet,  It  has  been  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated that  "the  hiamblest  citizen,  when 
clad  in  the  armor  of  a  righteous  cause,  is 
stronger  than  all  the  hosts  of  error." 

Thomas  Wood  Stevens  in  the  closing  lines 
of  his  epic  poem  "Pagent  of  'Virginia"  sounds 
a  present  day  challenge  to  all  Americans 
when  he  says: 

"And     this    high    charge    I    give    unto    my 

children: 
Forget   not;    hail   not;    shap>e  the  years   to 

come, 
Tliat  those  who  save  us  our  great  heritage 

shall  not  be  shamed. 

"Lift  up  yotir  hearts  and  live  greatly. 
That  the  strong  spirit  of  our  mighty  dead, 
May  seem  to  live  again  In  you,  and  sway. 
Far  into  the  future,  equal  destinys." 

Every  citizen  of  the  'United  States  of 
America  has  a  grave  duty,  a  duty  to  himself, 
his  fellow  man,  and  his  posterity,  to  exercise 
his  rights  In  government  In  order  to  preserve 
for  this  country  the  freedom  for  which  our 
forefathers  so  valiantly  struggled. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  we  must  heed 
duty's  call  to  put  determination  in  our 
.steps,  rigidity  in  our  backbones,  and  a  zeal- 
ous fervour  In  our  efforts  to  further  the 
cause  of  freedom.  To  know  all  we  can,  be 
all  we  can,  and  do  all  we  can  for  a  cause 
that  is  incalcuably  worthy  of  our  love,  our 
loyalty,  and,  if  necessary,   our  lives. 
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Immigration  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or   ILLINOIS    . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2. 1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  we  will  deal 
with  in  this  Congress  is  the  vu-gent  need 
to  overhaul  our  entire  immigration  pol- 
icy. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  without  my  en- 
countering some  iiistance  of  the  irration- 
al and  unjust  manner  in  which  our  pres- 
ent immigration  laws  operate. 

The  March  issue  of  Pra  Noi  a  monthly 
newspaper,  reaching  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion Italian-Americans  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  contains  two  articles  on  this 
matter  which  perfectly  illustrate  my 
point. 

The  first  is  a  news  dispatch  from  To- 
ronto reporting  a  top  medical  award  to 


Dr.  Gustavo  Bounous,  an  Italian  immi- 
grant to  Canada.  Dr.  Bounous  lived  for 
a  short  time  In  America  but  was  forced 
tx)  move  to  Canada  when  his  temporary 
visa  ran  out.  Mr.  Maurice  R.  Miarchello, 
an  attorney  tn  Chicago,  uses  the  case  of 
Dr.  Bounous  to  show  how  the  national 
origins  quota  system  works  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

I  recommend  these  informative  arti- 
cles to  all  of  my  colleagrues;   therefore, 

with  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  them 

ill  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
The  articles  follow: 

Dr.   Bottnotts  Story — We   Lost  Him 

TORONTO. — Montrealer  Gustavo  Bounous, 
fiynamlc  example  of  brain  drain  at  work 
m  Canada's  favor,  received  a  top  national 
medical  award  here  last  night  for  shedding 
.1  bright  new  light  on  how  shock  from  bleed- 
ing causes  death. 

Dr.  Bounotis'  work,  which  won  him  the 
medal  In  surgery  from  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Stirgeons  of  Canada,  opens 
up  the  possibility  of  saving  patients  who  suc- 
ciunb  to  hemorrhagic  shock  despite  trans- 
lusions. 

An  Italian  surgeon  trained  In  Turin,  Dr. 
Boimous,  36,  moved  to  Montreal  early  in 
1962  from  Indianapolis  when  he  was  forced 
to  leave  the  United  States  because  his  tem- 
porary visa  ran  out. 

Working  with  laboratory  dogs.  Dr.  Bounous 
tackled  the  puzzle  of  why  early  transfusions 
and  treatment  save  patients  In  shock  from 
bleeding  but  fall  alter  a  certain  time  that 
varies  from  person  to  person. 

Dr.  Bounous  found  that  the  chemical 
rtructures  of  cells  in  the  lining  of  the  bowel 
ciiange  in  a  state  of  shock  untU  they  reach 
a  point  where  they  can  no  longer  accept 
oxygen.  This  cell  exhaustion  weakens  the 
bowel  lining,  p>ermltting  poison  body  waste 
to  escape  and  kill. 

Putting  dogs  into  a  state  of  shock  by  loss 
of  blood,  he  measured  the  ability  of  Intestine 
cells  to  accept  oxygen  at  intervals.  He  found 
that  chemical  changes  gradually  reduce  the 
ability  to  take  oxygen  from  the  blood.  The 
enzyme  substance  that  permits  the  trans- 
fer of  oxygen  from  blood  to  cell  flnaUy  is 
depleted,  causing  complete  breakdown  of 
the  cell. 

If  medical  science  can  isolate  and  Identify 
precisely  what  chemical  is  depleted  in  shock, 
it  might  someday  be  possible  to  give  patients, 
who  faU  to  respond  to  transfusions,  a  life- 
saving  injection  of  the  chemical. 

Congressmen  Must  Act  Now — Biased  Immi- 
gration Policy  Is  Brain  Drain  to  UNrrm 
States 

(By  Maurice  R.  MarcheUo) 
We  as  Americans  of  Italian  origin  do  not 
envy  Canada's  gain  in  acquiring  a  fine  citizen, 
but  we  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  loss  to 
-America  of  such  exemplary  citizen  prospects, 
due  entirely  to  the  shortsighted  laws  which 
Umlt  and  restrict  them  from  entering  our 
country. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  all  Americans 
shotUd  be  equally  concerned  with  this  "brain- 
drain" — especially  our  Congressmen,  who  now 
have  the  power  to  correct  it. 

One  can  only  conjecture  how  great  this 
brain  loss  must  have  been  over  the  past 
years.  Just  try  to  imagine  what  a  tragic  loss 
I'f  talent  our  country  would  have  suffered 
In  the  past  30  vital  years  IX  the  Italian-born 
Fermi,  Fubini,  and  Conto — to  mention  a  few 
lutstanding  scientists — had  to  cope  with 
ihe  quota  system  to  gain  admittance  to  otu- 
'  ountry.       ' 

Fortunately,  these  tliree  brilliant  contribu- 
tors to  our  country,  because  of  their  special 
I  ircumstances,  were  able  to  avoid  the  immi- 
-'ration  quota  law  restrictions. 

Enrico  Fermi,  the  father  of  the  atomic  and 
nuclear  age,  was  accorded  political  sanctuary 


in  o\ir  shores  because  he  was  an  antl-Fascist 
exile. 

Eugene  O.  Publni,  the  Valuable  Assistant  to 
our  Secretary  of  Defense  McNaznara,  and  who 
oontrcds  our  mlUtary  oommunications  satel- 
lite program  was  admitted  outside  the  quota 
because  his  wife  ■was  an  American  citizen. 

The  late  Chlca^oan,  Armando  F.  Conto.  a 
television  pioneer  and  a  well-known  figure 
in  oommunications  engineering,  also  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  nonquota  Immigrant  because  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  have  married  an 
American   citizen,   whom   he   met   In   Buropie 

when  ahe  was  a  student  of  foreign  languages. 

Congress    now    has    the    opportunity    witii 

presidential  sanction  to  abolish  fcwever  the 

hypocrisy  of  our  antiquated  immigration  pol- 
icy. The  quota  system  based  on  where  a  man 
is  born  has  too  often  damned  the  gifted 
equally  -with  the  deprived. 

American  immigration  policy  should  serve 
the  best  interests  of  Americans.  'While  spe- 
cifically we  are  now  pointing  up  the  hard 
plight  of  the  htimble,  talented  Italian  pro- 
spective immigrants,  we  ask  no  more  for  them 
than  we  do  for  others,  regardless  from  whence 
they  come. 

There  is  also  the  great  need  to  correct,  with 
comi>asslon,  certain  wrongs  done  in  the  past. 
The  agonizing  separation  of  families  brought 
about  by  the  old  quota  syst«n  also  is  a  strong 
consideration  for  the  passage  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Basically,  the  recommended  legislation 
gives  equal  treatment  to  all.  So,  let  us  now 
search  not  only  in  the  heretofore  favored 
lands  of  the  Nordic  Anglo-Saxons,  but  let  us 
also  climb  the  hills  of  Rome  and  Turin  and 
explore  the  Mediterranean  shores  where.  In 
the  future,  perhaps  another  Fermi,  Pubinl. 
and  Conto  t3rpe  immigrant  wUl  add  Ivister  to 
the  American  flrmament. 

And  when  Oongress  does  its  rightful  duty 
as  urgently  requested  by  our  President  and 
enacts  the  new  legislation,  the  sad  story  of 
the  US.  loss  of  Dr.  Oustavo  Bounous  will  not 
be  repeated. 


Taking  Off— In-Flight  Movies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF  CAUFOKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause there  have  been  some  recent  news 
reports  on  the  possibility  of  prohibition 
of  in-flight  movies  on  the  North  Atlantic 
run,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  timely  and  cogent 
article  in  the  February  issue  of  American 
Aviation. 

The  article  follows: 

Taking  Off 
(By  William  'V.  Henzey) 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  has  been  a 
single  addition  to  onboard  service  so  weU 
received  by  the  public  as  In-fllght  entertain- 
ment. And  few  industry  moves  have  been  so 
productive  of  beneficial  results. 

As  a  result,  it  is  difficult  to  get  excited 
about  the  oppKxsItlon  to  movies,  stereo,  et  al. 
by  some  airlines.  The  opposition  has  been 
sjmthetic.  It  had  its  biggest  heyday  during 
the  lATA  traflBc  conference  in  Athens  last 
fall. 

But  could  there  have  been  a  carrier  in  the 
group  who  seriously  thought  the  in-flight 
entertainment  wave  could  be  rolled  back? 
A  ban  by  lATA,  or  any  other  group,  on 
movies  would  have  drawn  the  wrath  of  the 
public  down  on  the  association  and  Its  mem- 
bers.    In  fact,  we  doubt   that  the   govern- 


ment agencies  involved,  particularly  oxir 
CAB,  would  have  done  less  than  boot  a  field 
goal  with  the  appropriate  resolution. 

Some  carriers  talked  about  the  added  cost 
of  installing  movie  and  stereo  equipment  and 
indicated  that  once  socked  into  the  struc- 
ture it  would  ultimately  find  its  way  into 
higher  fares.  This  Is  ridiculous.  Of  course 
there  is  an  added  installation  cost.  But  It's 
peanuts  in  the  overall  picture. 

An  airline  that  would  raise  the  cost  angle 
would  add  frcHn  $1  million  to  $5  trillion  to 
Its  annual  advertising  budget  without  bat- 
ting an  eye.  And  if  the  relatively  minor  cost 
Is  worristHne  to  some  carrier,  let  It  cut  down 

on  the  supply  of  booze  on  its  flights  (but 

not  too  fax) . 

The  fact  is,  no  airline  protest  was  ad- 
vanced with  the  idea  that  it  woiUd  be  suc- 
cessful. Airline  traffic  and  marketing  men 
will  tell  you  their  longtime  regular  pas- 
sengers were  switching  to  the  competitor 
who  was  showing  a  movie  they  hadn't  seen. 

But  It  goes  beyond  drawing  passengers 
from  one  carrier  to  another.  TWA's  Tom 
McFadden  put  it  well  recently  when  he  said, 
"in-flight  movies  are  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  passenger  relaxation  since  the  ad- 
vent of  pressurized  cabins." 

McPadden's  point  Is  that  the  tensions  of 
first-time  riders  are  eased  and  boredom  on 
long  flights  is  relieved.  And  what  an  im- 
pact it  must  have  on  those  who  haven't  yet 
flown  to  realize  that  somewhere,  5  or  6  mUes 
up  going  Just  under  the  speed  of  sound, 
thousands  of  people  are  oblivious  to  every- 
thing but  James  Bond's  newest  device  for 
mayhem. 

Yes,  in-fligjit  entertainment  Is  here  to 
stay  and  It  wUl  spread  throughout  the 
world's  airlines  before  the  year  is  out. 


The  War  in  Vietnam— V 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2. 1965 

Mr.    DULSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  the  fifth  part  of  a  report  on  Viet- 
nam by  Lucian  C.  Warren,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Courier-Express, 
Buflfalo.  N.Y.,  which  foUows: 
[From  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express.  Feb.  25, 
1965] 
The  War  in  Vietnam,  V — Reds  Enter 
Pacifieo  Hamlxt 

(In  warfare  It  sometimes  becomes  diOicult 
to  sustain  victory  after  a  battle  has  been  won, 
and  this  Is  especially  so  in  guerrUla  warfare. 
Here  Lucian  C.  Warren,  Washington  corre- 
spondent ftw  the  Courier-Express,  discovers 
how  resilient  are  the  Red  Vietcong  of  the 
southeast  Asia  Jungles  and  how  communities 
captured  from  them  refuse  to  stay  pacified. 
This  Is  the  fifth  In  a  series  by  Warren  on  his 
firsthand  experiences  In  South  Vietnam.) 
(By  Lucian  C.  Warren) 

Danang,  South  Vietnam. — A  pacified  ham- 
let, in  the  language  of  TJS.  mUitary  advisers 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  Government,  is 
one  which  has  been  successfully  wrested  from 
the  Communist  Vietcong. 

Such,  supposedly,  is  the  hamlet  of  Thanh 
Quit,  where  a  few  thousand  South  Vietnamese 
peasants  reside  in  a  2-square-mlle  area,  12 
miles  south  of  Danang,  the  nation's  second 
largest  city.  ^ 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Thanh  Quit  was  for 
many  months  In  the  grip  of  the  Vietcong. 
So  much  so.  In  fact,  that  when  superior  UJ5.- 
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'aided  South  Vietnamese  forces  drove  the 
Vietcong  back  into  the  Jungle,  the  Thanh 
Quitians  weren't  overly  cordial  to  their 
rescuers. 

GRADUAI.   THAW 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  villagers 
turned  their  backs  on  their  rescuers  during 
the  first  few  days,  convinced  that  the  rescue 
operation  was  momentary  and  the  dreaded 
Vietcong  would  eventually  return. 

But  little  by  little  the  pacification  forces 
showed  they  meant  business.  They  brought 
in  rice  and  medicine.  A  battalion  was  sta- 
tioned there  along  with  a  number  of  APC'g 
(armed  personnel  cavalry  vehicles)  as  a 
means  to  keep  the  Vietcong  away. 

And  when  the  rescurers  finally  erected  a 
combination  bamboo  and  barbed  wire  forti- 
fication around  the  main  portion  of  town, 
the  thaw  became  complete.  The  hamlet  was 
considered  totally  pacified. 

KED    INFESTED 

It  was  to  this  supposedly  happy  scene  that 
I  was  escorted  one  afternoon  by  MaJ.  John  D 
Hamilton,  of  Nlles,  Mich.,  a  U.S.  senior  adviser 
to  South  Vietnamese  4th  Army  Cavalry. 

The  road  to  Thanh  Quit  was  along  the 
nation's  Highway  Route  1  which  connecte 
Danang  and  Saigon  over  a  400-mile  stretch 
of  some  Vietcong  infested  territory. 

Although  both  Danang  and  Thanh  Quit 
are  considered  pacified  and  relatively  safe, 
the  connecting  road  Is  not  rated  safe  enough 
to  travel  without  some  form  of  protection. 
Hence  two  APC  vehicles  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed the  Jeep  In  which  I  rode,  and  there  was 
one  stretch  of  the  road,  where  the  Jungle  was 
only  200  yards  away,  that  had  been  nick- 
named the  "bamboo  shooting  gallery"  be- 
cause of  the  fondness  the  Vietcong  had  for 
trying  to  pick  off  occupants  of  moving  ve- 
hicles, particularly  If  they  were  recognized  as 
Americans. 

BAROMETERS 

On  this  day,  however,  there  were  no  inci- 
dents. As  we  entered  the  hamlet,  little  chil- 
dren waved  gaily  and  shouted  "Halloo,  halloo, 
halloo." 

"You  can  see,"  said  the  major,  "how  we're 
regarded.  The  attitude  of  the  children  is 
always  a  good  barometer  of  how  their  parents 
feel." 

Alas,  the  children's  "halloos"  were  a  bit 
deceptive,  considering  the  state  of  the  village 
that  day.  We  stopped  at  the  headquarters 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  battalion,  and  the 
major  suggested  we  take  a  stroll  through 
town. 

"No.  no."  cried  Capt.  Pham  Van  Nghin,  of 
the  local  South  Vietnamese  battalion.  "Viet- 
cong here,  Vietcong  here." 

Qt7ICK    RETURN 

In  halting  English,  Captain  Pham  told  his 
tale.  For  some  reason  most  of  the  battalion 
had  been  moved  elsewhere  the  day  before,  a 
fact  that  apparently  the  Vietcong  intelligence 
was  quick  to  gather  In.  They  moved  In 
quickly,  cut  the  bamboo  and  barbed  wire 
fortifications  and  began  throwing  their 
weight  around.  Even  at  this  moment,  some 
of  the  Vietcong  were  reported  confiscating 
some  of  the  town's  goods  at  its  marketplace. 

Our  caravan  made  a  quick  turnabout  and 
returned  to  Danang.  Each  of  us  had  a  rifle 
ready  to  use;  we  wore  bulletproof  vests  and 
the  APC's  had  machlneguns  readied  for 
action. 

A    LONG,    HARD    WAR 

We  made  the  trip  back  to  Danang  without 
Incident,  but  the  sudden  unpacifled  state  of 
the  hamlet  moved  Major  Hamilton  to  com- 
ment: 

■This  Is  a  good  example  of  why  there  la 
gomg  to  be  no  quick  solution  to  this  war. 

"It  is  obvious  It  is  going  to  be  a  long,  hard 
war.  It  is  difficult  to  get  dramaUc  results 
of  big.  sustained  victories. 
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EXPECTS   TO    WIH 

"However,  in  the  long  rtin  1  think  we  are 
getting  somewhere.  I  didn't  come  over  here 
with  the  idea  of  losing  this  war,  but  winning 
it.  I  still  have  every  hope  ol  doing  so.  and 
in  spite  of  what  happened  this  afternoon  I 
am  not  discouraged." 

I  learned  later  that  the  missing  battalion 
personnel  was  rettu-ned  quickly  to  the  ham- 
let, the  Vietcong  chased  out  again  and  the 
barbed  wire,  bamboo  fortification  restored. 

Pacification  is  a  laborious,  continuing,  and 
repetitious  process.  i 


Noted  Writer  R.  0.  Beckman  Gives  Daily 
Lift  to  Senior  Citizens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OT   FLORTOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  a  time  when  life  is  taking  on  a  new 
aspect,  when  busier  days  reach  a  slower 
pace,  when  the  senior  citizens  reaches 
retirement,  he  often  finds  that  his  con- 
ception of  retirement  differs  from  reality. 
Instead  of  facing  the  challenges  of  youth, 
the  senior  citizen  may  be  faced  with 
keeping  his  interest  alive.  Rather  than 
give  In  to  Idleness  of  the  mind,  indiffer- 
ence to  the  world  around  him,  many  of 
our  senior  citizens  today  are  like  the 
youth  of  today— they  liave  sought  to 
preserve  their  enthusiasm,  and  have  re- 
fused to  give  in  to  challenges. 

One  such  person  is  Mr.  R.  O.  Beckman, 
who's  columns  appear  regularly  in  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  News,  and  who's  audi- 
ence is  growing  regularly  as  well.  Mr. 
Beckman's  writings  offer  inspiration  to 
his  readers,  and  give  sound  principles  for 
living  to  young  and  old  alike. 

I  include  one  of  Mr.  Beckman's  col- 
umns in  the  Record  at  this  point  In  order 
that  he  receive  the  widest  possible 
readership : 

Burden  of  70  Ye.^rs  No  REAsorr  for  Bohedo:,! 
(ByR.  O,  Beckman) 

From  a  reader  nearin^  the  age  of  70  come 
reflections  about  later  life,  which  he  and 
his  wife  regard  as  a  bore.    He  Writes: 

•Have  you  ever  thought  how  depressing 
it  is  to  wake  up  every  morning  the  same  old 
person?  Fulling  on  the  same  old  pants  or 
skirt  for  what  will  be  JtLst  another  day.  brew- 
ing coffee  in  the  same  old  pot?  Then  there's 
the  difficult  decision  of  whether  you  want 
your  eggs  boUed.  poached,  fried,  or  scram- 
bled. (Why  doesn't  someone  devise  some 
new  ways?) 

"From  force  of  habit  ycu  scan  the  morniiig 
paper  or  turn  on  the  wireless,  only  to  learn 
of  more  grisly  deaths  on  the  highway.  Ju- 
venile delinquents  that  have  run  amok  or 
more  slaughter  In  Vietnam  or  the  Congo. 
After  coffee,  you  automatically  reach  for 
one  of  the  brand  of  cigarets  you  smoked  for 
15  years. 

"Passing  a  mirror  on  her  way  to  the  kit- 
chen, the  wife  makes  a  face  and  remarks 
she  looks  like  an  old  hag.  You  can't  decide 
whether  it  would  be  unconvincing  to  say  she 
doesn't,  or  too  early  in  the  day  to  start 
an  argument  by  agreeing  with  her.  Time 
drags   along   through   the   day      No    phone 


calls' or  visitors  and  no  mail  except  for  ad- 
vertising that's  unwanted.  The  clock  chimes 
every  hour  but  nothing  happens.  We  may 
recall  the  Joys  of  the  good  old  days  or  re- 
new a  long-standing  argument  as  to  whether 
to  cash  in  on  some  stock  we  own  or  leave  it 
to  relatives  since  we  have  no  children.  And 
so  to  bed— exhausted  from  kUling  time." 

If  this  couple  is  truly  as  bored  as  the  letter 
Implies,  it  is  high  time  to  take  a  fresh  look 
at  the  mixed  frustrations  and  blessings  of 
life  in  the  1960's.  Without  a  mental  shot  of 
adrenalin,  they  will  be  senile  In  no  time. 
This  can  be  avoided  by  snapping  out  of  hum- 
driun  and  ho-hum,  effecting  a  change  in  ideas 
and  scene,  and  extending  their  interests. 
Changes  in  daily  routine,  new  outside  con- 
tacts, travel,  community  service — these  lend 
new  purpose,  meaning,  and  depth  to  life. 
A  person  who  looks  backward  too  often  may 
turn  into  a  pillar  of  salt  like  Lot's  wife. 
LIVE  rr  UP 

Why  deplore  or  laugh  at  youth  for  its  af- 
fectations or  mistakes?  It  Is  generally  try- 
ing on  one  face  after  another  to  find  its  own. 
Why  should  the  couple  not  spend  extra  sav- 
ings to  bring  pleasure  to  themselvea  and 
others?  Cicero  once  asked  If  anything  could 
be  more  absiu-d  than  to  multiply  luggage 
as  one  nears  a  Journey's  end. 

Dr.  Harlan  Hatcher,  University  of  Mlchi- 
gan  president,  has  a  word  of  comment  which 
fits  age  as  well  as  youth. 

"The  easiest  way  is  to  live  listlessly  on  a 
dead  level  of  monotony,  or  to  drift  with  the 
accepted  and  the  expected  Into  quiet  desper- 
ation. The  next  easiest  is  to  consume  your 
energies  in  undirected  revolt  or  rebellion  or 
starve  them  in  cynicism  and  unbelief.  The 
niost  difficult  and  most  rewarding  is  to  com- 
bine knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
requirements  for  change  with  those  golden 
moments  of  clear  visitation  and  faith  in  what 
it  is  possible  for  man  to  become.  This  is 
the  source  of  Joy  and  the  excitement  of  the 
creative  spirit  which  lifts  us  to  a  higher 
level  where  richer  values  and  delightful 
colors  surround  and  support  our  lives." 


Award  for  Excellence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Revere  Journal,  a  newspaper 
which  has  covered  the  news  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Revere,  Mass.,  in  an  objective  and 
skilled  manner,  since  1881,  won  the  first 
place  award  for  general  excellence  among 
weekly  New  England  newspapers  having 
over  5,000  circulation. 

The  award  was  made  on  behalf  of  the 
New  England  "Weekly  Press  Association 
by  President  John  T.  Hough  at  the  asso- 
ciation's annual  award  dinner  in  Boston. 
More  than  300  publishers,  editors,  and 
other  members  of  the  organization  were 
there,  including  Postmaster  General 
John  Gronouski,  to  see  a  panel  of  eight 
distinguished  fellows  of  the  Nieman 
Foundation  at  Harvard  University  award 
first  place  to  the  Journal  on  the  basis  of 
its  "all-round  outstanding  attributes  and 
high  professional  standards." 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  the 
Journal    recognized    in    this   way,    Mr. 


Speaker.  The  managing  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Journal,  Mr.  Sidney  Curtis, 
his  editor,  Mr.  Robert  Long,  said  their 
staff  have  maintained  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  in  serving  their  commvmlty 
both  as  a  source  of  public  Information 
and  as  a  forum  for  constructive  expres- 
sion on  the  part  of  their  readers.  I  am 
pleased  to  make  their  recent  honor 
known  to  my  fellow  Members  of  the  Con- 
cress  and  to  point  out  that  the  Journal 
i.s  an  example  of  the  kind  of  reporting 
which  makes  our  democratic  form  of 
government  a  working  reality. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  reprint  of  the 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Journal 
Dcknowledging  this  award: 
We  Aee  Peoud 

It  was  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  pride 
rnd  humility  that  the  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Revere  Journal  accepted  the  first 
place  award  for  general  excellence  at  the 
N'ew  England  Weekly  Press  Association  An- 
i.ual  Awards  Dinner  last  weekend. 

Competition  for  the  award  presented  to 
the  winner  for  "all-round  outstanding  at- 
tributes and  high  professional  standards"  Is 
l:cen.  The  judging  In  the  contest  was  done 
by  fellows  of  Nieman  Foundation  at  Har- 
v:\rd  University  and  In  being  declared  the 
winner  in  Its  class  the  Journal  is  Justifiably 
proud. 

We  are  proud  for  many  reasons.  Each 
VNeek  we  endeavor  to  give  to  the  people  of 
this  community  a  newspaper  encompassing 
nil  the  events  occurring  in  oiu-  city — from 
r.iy  council  and  school  board  sessions  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Girl  Scouts  and  other  or- 
L  .nizatlons.     In  these  stories  we  deal  only 

V  ith  the  facts  as  they  happen  and  reserve 
ur  opinions  for  our  editorial  columns. 

In  an  effort  to  see  that  the  finished  prod- 
•ct  Is  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  easy  to  read, 
I  iibllsher  Curtis  has  established  a  tyi>e- 
^  tting  plant  that  is  second  to  none.  It 
recitures  the  latest  equipment  and  makes  the 
typography  of  this  newspaper  one  of  the 
best  to  be  found  anywhere.  Even  as  this  Is 
being  written  the  publisher  is  on  a  business 
trip  seeking  to  purchase  an  offset  press  so 
:riat  the  readers  of  the  Joxirnal  will  be 
;  resented  their  news  in  the  latest  and  most 
iiOdern  manner. 

However,  while  we  have  all  the  material 

-esotirces  at  our  command,  it  still  takes  the 

.ard  work  and  dedication  of  a  loyal  group 

'  '    employees    to    publish    a    prize-winning 

■Apckly. 

The  enthusiasm  and  tempo  necessary  to 
rucet  this  goal  Is  furnished  by  Publisher 
(  iirtis.  He  strives  for  perfection  In  every 
iiideavor  and  will  never  walk  away  from 
.-;  fight.  He  sets  a  hard  hitting  policy  and 
in  following  his  leadership  we  have  been 
;  ble  to  publish  a  top  weekly  newspaper  that 
■  looked  upon  with  respect  and  admiration. 

One  of  the  Nieman  fellows  who  served 
r-    a  Judge  in  the  contest  in  a  panel  dis- 

<ssion  said  the  Journal  showed  "great  en- 
■  .lujiasm  for  local  -coverage  and  its  stories 
'.  .re  beautifully  developed.  It  also  showed 
'■  was  a  real  crusading  newspaper  and 
:  ;rked  up  its  fight  for  better  government 
•  ith  strong  editorials."  Another  of  the 
'i  uiges  stated  the  Journal  "was  well-written 
.  ;.d  its  production  was  excellent." 

We  are  proud  of  the  honor  that  has  been 
1  estowed  upon  us.  We  attempt  to  give  our 
r' aders  the  best  paper  possible  each  week 
:  :id  the  presentation  of  this  award  assures 
i;^  that  we  are  fulfilling  this  obligation — we 

V  ai  continue  to  extend  our  efforts  in  order 
to  prove  that  we  are  worthy  of  this  high 
consideration. 


Good  Ctizenship 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or   NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  have  hiserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record  the  prize- 
winning  speech  written  by  Miss  Linda  J. 
Thyne,  of  Babbitt,  Nev.,  which  she  en- 
tered In  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
"Voice  of  Democracy"  contest,  this  year. 
This  year  over  250,000  high  school  stu- 
dents participated  In  the  contest  com- 
peting for  the  four  scholarships  which 
are  awarded  as  the  top  prizes. 

The  text  of  speech  follows: 
Good   Citizenship 

There  has  probably  never  been  a  time  In 
our  history  when  oiu:  citizenship  was  the 
subject  of  more  widespread  and  anxious  con- 
cern than  today. 

There  is  always  the  danger  that  we  may 
think  of  our  citizenship  too  narrowly. 
When  we  think  of  citizenship,  we  are  likely 
to  think  of  voting,  or  of  serving  on  a  jxiry, 
or  of  our  services  as  public  officers,  or  of 
paying  taxes,  or  of  the  possibUlty  of  being 
drafted  Into  the  Army  £is  soldiers.  These  are 
the  specific  tasks  of  the  citizen  and  each  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  but  back  of  them 
stands  living — living  so  that  life  shall  be 
good  and  full,  free  and  worth  of  the  human 
race. 

You  cannot  separate  your  citizenship  and 
the  exercise  of  your  civic  duties  from  the  rest 
of  your  life.  Your  aspirations.  Interests, 
Ideals,  tastes,  and  habits  Influence  the  per- 
formance of  your  civic  duties.  If  your  life 
Is  noble  and  rich,  your  citizenship  wUl  ex- 
press that  nobility.  If  you  are  dishonest  in 
your  thinking  and  Indifferent  to  the  well- 
being  of  others,  these  qualities  will  degrade 
your  citizenship. 

Religious  Ideals  have  been  called  the  foun- 
dation of  citizenship.  Citizenship  finds  its 
fullest  expression  In  the  roots  of  religion, 
which  has  ever  emphasized  the  fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Gtod 
gave  man  free  will.  Will  to  do  what  he 
pleases.  Each  person  can  make  his  own  de- 
cision whether  or  not  he  wants  to  take  up 
the  challenge  of  citizenship. 

One  of  the  safeguards  of  citizenship  is 
education.  The  American  citizen  has  always 
had  complex  domestic  problems  to  solve  and 
to  act  upon.  We  now  have.  In  our  schools, 
30  million  young  people  who  not  only  face 
domestic  issues  but  who  must  become  global 
minded.  Our  country  and  the  world  is 
changing  so  rapidly  that  new  problems  of 
life  and  government  arise  overnight  and  If 
we  are  to  meet  them  with  full  intelligence. 
we  must  continue  our  study  and  education 
throughout  otu-  years. 

We  hear  much  conversation  about  the  tre- 
mendous progress  that  we  have  made  in  our 
country,  and  we  have.  We"  certainly  have 
made  material  progress.  But  where  are  we 
really  in  some  resj)ects?  Namely,  in  the  re- 
spect of  citizenship? 

Although  man's  Inventions  are  getting 
bigger  and  faster,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  man  himself  Is  getting  better. 
While  we  have  become  a  nation  of  technologi- 
cal giants,  we  are  also  rapidly  becoming  a 
nation  of  spiritual  midgets.  Morality  Is 
determined  by  self-Interest.    "What's  best  for 


me"  is  the  philosophy  pursued  by  far  tod 
many  people. 

Good  eitizenahip  Includes  a  better  human 
understanding,  a  better  communication  be- 
tween peoples,  a  better  appreciation  of  oiur 
American  free  enterprise  system  and  a  radi- 
cally changed  attitude  toward  government 
and  political  processes. 

It  Is  the  citizen's  obligation  to  cherish  and 
Improve  the  great  inheritance  of  democracy 
and  self-government.  There  mujBt  be  a  re- 
awakening on  the  part  of  aU  our  people  in 
their  concern  for  individual  Uberty  and  free- 
dom of  initiative. 

I  .believe  that  the  dearest  possession  com- 
mon to  everyone  of  our  186  mmion  people — 
Is  his  citizenship.  But  I  beUeve  that  the 
priceless  privUege  carries  with  it  the  duty  as 
well  as  the  challenge  of  defending  our  na- 
tional honor,  welfare  and  security  by  every 
means  necessary. 

An  anonymous  poet  was  right  when  he 
said: 

"Let  no  one  tell  you  as  you  grow 
That  nothing  to  the  flag  you  owe. 
Let  no  one  whisper  that  It  means. 
But  pleasant  days  and  peaceful  scenes. 
And  merely  calls  to  mind  a  land. 
Where  wealth  abounds  on  every  hand. 
Because  no  more  that  flag  wlU  fly. 
When  men  for  It  refuse  to  die.** 


Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  Essay 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  2. 1965 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  splendid  "Voice  of  Demo- 
cracy" essay,  written  by  a  fine  young  man 
in  my  district,  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Louisiana.  Mark  Stephens, 
a  student  at  Lutcher  High  School  in  Lut- 
cher.  La.,  has  been  chosen  the  winning 
contestant  in  my  State  in  this  annual 
essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

Young  Mark  Stephens  now  has  the  op- 
portunity to  compete  with  contest  win- 
ners from  the  50  States  for  four  scholar- 
ship prizes:  A  $5,000  scholarship,  first 
prize;  a  $3,500  scholarship,  second  prize; 
a  $2,500  scholarship,  third  prize;  and  a 
$1,500  scholarship,  fourth  prize.  These 
prizes  wiU  enable  deserving  high  school 
students,  who  have  written  the  top  es- 
says, to  help  defray  their  expenses  for 
their  first  year  in  a  college  or  university 
of  their  choice. 

The  VFW  is  to  be  commended  for  spon- 
soring this  "Voice  of  Democracy"  con- 
test— which  provides  young  people  In 
high  schools  across  the  Nation  with  the 
opportunity  to  think  seriously  about  the 
meaning  of  democracy  and  to  write  stim- 
ulating essays  on  their  personal  views  of 
our  form  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  offer  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  this  thought- 
provoking  essay  on  democracy  by  Mark 
Stephens  of  Lutcher: 
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(By  Mark  Stephens,  Lutcher,  La.) 

The  Anmlcan  system  of  government  la 
based  on  the  belief  that  most  of  the  p>e<H>l« 
will  be  mostly  right  moet  of  the  time.  The 
fate  of  America,  for  better  or  for  worse.  Is 
entrxisted  to  the  Judgment  and  mercy  of  the 
majority.  But  In  the  dee{>er  sense,  I  believe 
that  the  trust  is  meant  to  be  shouldered  by 
each  Individual  and  that  all  the  individuals, 
working  together  mvist  produce  solutions  to 
oiu-  problems. 

Through  the  years  our  faith  in  the  con- 
science of  America  has  been  well  placed;  but 
often,  prejudice,  bigotry,  and  fear  in  Indi- 
viduals have  led  people  Into  large  partisan 
groups  fighting  selfishly  for  their  own  in- 
terests. Good  judgment  has  suffered  and 
will  continue  to  suffer  because  of  this  selfish- 
ness. Usually  our  voting  has  resulted  in  a 
middle-of-the-road  approach  to  problems. 
But  when~  fair  and  reasonable  policy  is 
adopted,  using  the  good  points  from  all  sides, 
is  it  really  always  the  result  of  the  wishes 
of  a  tolerant,  reasonable  majority  of  the 
voters  and  leaders?  I  believe  that  much  of 
the  so-called  "reason"  today  results  from 
unreasonable  people  clashing  together  so 
hard  that  none  gets  his  way  entirely. 

I  really  believe  that  on  several  occasions 
our  coimtry  has  lived  in  spite  of  its  citizens 
and  leaders,  in  spite  of  their  Ignorance  in 
grasping  the  most  Important  challenge  con- 
fronting American  citizens.  That  challenge 
Is  to  put  emotions  and  reason  Into  their 
proper  perspective  and  to  make  judgments 
based  on  intelUgence  and  humanity.  Men 
often  forget  that  emotional  inspiration  Is 
a  gift  and  not  a  cause.  It  can  give  us  energy, 
but  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  control  our 
thinking.  History  teaches  us  that  men  are 
too  diverse  to  be  satisfied  with  one  opinion. 
Judging  many  opinions  requires  a  clear  head. 

Our  Government  was  designed  to  allow  us 
to  use  the  minds  of  many  men.  The  Found- 
ing Fathers  set  up  a  system  that  allows  us  to 
pick  the  best  from  these  many  minds 
and  permits  us  to  use  it  to  set  up  govern- 
ment policy.  Certainly  the  authors  of  the 
Constitution  realized  that  most  ideas  worth 
mentioning  in  Congress  would  be  worth 
fighting  for  and  that  even  if  men  changed 
their  positions  on  issues,  it  would  not  be 
because  they  had  changed  their  minds.  The 
system  of  compromise  allows  these  men  to 
do  what  is  best  for  America.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  we  really  give  this  system  its 
best  chance  to  work  unless  we  are  reason- 
able in  our  loyalty  to  party.  State,  and  po- 
litical belief.  If  a  man  is  a  liberal  for  the 
sake  of  being  a  Uberal  and  always  votes  lib- 
erally and  is  always  suspclous  of  anything 
that  might  be  called  conservative,  he  will 
cheat  himself  of  any  good  conservative 
beliefs. 

I  believe  that  there  is  too  much  of  this 
prejudice  today  between  parties  and  sections 
of  the  country.  The  challenge  of  reason  has 
yet  to  be  met  completely.  Certainly  most 
people  are  not  too  extreme,  but  too  many 
people  are.  and  too  many  extremists  influ- 
ence our  thinking,  and  too  many  extremists 
are  oxu-  spokesmen.  This  situation  clouds 
the  issues  and  makes  so  much  of  our  work 
nearsighted  and  Intolerant.  Those  who 
really  believe  that  this  country  could  ever 
become  completely  liberal  or  conservative 
and  stay  completely  liberal  or  conservative 
and  still  survive,  miss  one  point  in  history: 
That  life,  for  people  or  for  nations,  is  like  a 
pendulimi:  it  swings  both  ways  and  we  have 
to  be  ready  to  swing  with  it  when  neces- 
sary. 

If  we  are  to  use  our  system  of  free  thought 
and  choice  so  that  we  can  meet  the  many 
different  types  of  problems,  each  individual 
American  must  clear  the  air  aroimd  him  as 
much  as  possible  and  find  a  good  set  of  val- 
ues. As  long  as  our  opinions  are  shaped  so 
much  by  narrow  thinking,  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  go  left  when  we  need  to  go  left,  or 
right  when  we  need  to  go  right,  or  quickly 


or  slowly.  We  shall  rise  and  decline  and  we 
may  fall,  like  ao  many  other  nations  before 
MB.  When  the  voice  of  patriotism  is  a  psy- 
chiatric case  who  warns  us  to  arm  for  pro- 
tection against  the  Supreme  Court,  when  the 
spokesman  for  a  wise  and  necessary  belief 
ouch  as  States'  rights  Is  an  arrogant,  crude 
insensitive  racist;  and  when  the  voice  of 
eqviality  comes  from  a  screaming  rioter  in 
the  streets,  this  blindness  is  a  real  threat. 

But  in  the  same  fundamental  reasons  that 
we  have  for  believing  in  God,  we  find  cause 
for  hope,  hope  that  Americans,  now  and  to- 
morrow, will  support  the  cause  of  sane,  hu- 
mane judgment  and  that  Ainerica's  promise 
can  become  its  future.  | 
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Virginia  Winner  of  Democracy  Contest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  speech  on  the  subject  of  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Citizenship.  1964-65"  that  won 
first  prize  in  the  State  of  Virginia  in  the 
annual  Voice  of  Democracy  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States.  Its  author  is  C.  Lin- 
wood  Duncan,  of  Danville,  Va.,  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

More  than  250,000  high  school  students 
participated  in  this  contest,  which  has  as 
prizes  scholarships  ranging  in  value  from 
$1,500  to  $5,000.  The  winning  contestant 
from  each  State  wiU  come  to  Washington 
on  March  9  for  the  final  judging. 

In  his  speech  which  won  in  the  Vir- 
ginia competition,  my  young  constituent, 
I  am  proud  to  say,  has  shown  a  deep  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject.  He  has 
worded  his  thoughts  in  an  interesting 
manner,  profound  vi^th  the  principles  on 
which  this  Nation  has  been  built,  and 
with  considerable  originality.  I  hope 
they  may  be  widely  read  at  this  time  of 
international  strife  when  they  have  such 
a  special  meaning.  j 

The  speech  follows:  " 
The  moment  of  trutti — Deoember  7,  1941 — 
war  fell  on  the  United  States  of  America.  A 
spontaneous  reaction  occurred  and  recruit- 
ing offices  were  jammed  as  the  citizens  of 
America  rallied  to  defend  their  Nation,  from 
which  they  had  reaped  such  fullness  of  life 
and  such  purposeful  living.  Kow,  this  Amer- 
ica, foimded  by  the  greatness  of  statesmen 
with  patriotic  love  in  their  hearts,  was  wit- 
nessing a  surge  of  an  appreciative  people. 
These  people  arose  to  the  occasion  to  flght  to 
preserve  the  inalienable  rights  established 
by  their  forefathers,  those  forefathers  who 
had  refused  to  be  lured  into  complacency  by 
mercenary  demagogs. 

In  retrospect  the  year  1776  saw  a  small 
group  of  stalwart  immigrants  of  assorted 
nationalities  establish  an  infant  among 
nations.  These  people  knew  what  it  was  to 
be  suppressed  and  to  feel  the  iron  hand  of 
tyranny  upon  their  shoulders.  The  one  goal 
of  these  pioneers  was  to  carve  out  a  land 
which,  after  they  had  molded  it  into  one 
dedicated  to  honesty,  integrity,  and  for- 
bearance, would  enable  them  to  glean  from  it 
the  rewards  due  a  citizen  of  a  free  coimtry. 
It  was  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  who  wrote, 
"Our  vista  ever  widens  as  we  move."  Un- 
doubtedly, this  must  have  been  the  unwrit- 


ten code  of  the  early  American  pioneer. 
With  heart  undaunted  and  his  face  turned 
toward  the  unknown  frontier,  he  pushed  the 
mountains  and  forests  back,  conquered  the 
unbridled  rivers,  and  strode  across  gaping 
gorges  and  burning  sands.  So  determined 
were  his  efforts  that  the  tiny  handful  of 
colonies  became  the  domain  of  freemen  and 
the  harbor  of  all  those  seeking  refuge  from 
border  to  border  and  from  sea  to  sea,  that 
he  pushed  onward  and  onward.  The  spirit 
of  these  early  pioneers  was  carried  on  for 
over  165  years.  Man  fought  and  died  for 
America's  cause;  they  did  not  take  the  ad- 
vantages afforded  them  by  citizenship  for 
granted,  but  were  determined  to  use  everv 
means  they  had  to  preserve  these  cherished 
possessions  for  future  generations. 

The  position  that  this  country  holds  as  a 
leader  of  nations  in  the  world  today  may  well 
be  attributed  to  the  strong  men  and  women 
who,  over  the  years,  have  fought  to  build  a 
national  integrity  in  an  effort  to  forge  a 
firm  foundation.  For  history  has  repeatedly 
shown  that  no  civilization  siu-vives  without 
such.  Is  America  still  the  land  of  such 
strength  that  even  a  struggling  young  na- 
tion can  look  to  her  for  guidance  and  inspira- 
tion? Daily  on  our  spinning  globe,  which 
teems  with  unrest,  this  question  is  being 
asked,  as  one  by  one  nations  buckle  under 
the  deteriorating  and  undermining  forces 
of  communism,  socialism,  apathy,  and  com- 
placency. The  answer  to  that  question  is 
not  an  unquestionable  yes.  However,  one 
must  give  serious  consideration  to  the  pan 
that  today's  American  youth  must  play  to 
make  it  a  positive  yes.  Are  young  Ameri- 
cans of  this  generation  willing  to  accept  the 
enormous  responsibilities  handed  to  them 
by  their  forebears;  those  of  safeguardinu 
America's  greatness  and  unlimited  opportu- 
nities? Can  young  America,  despite  a  cod- 
dled existence,  in  which  a  picture  of  uncom- 
plicated and  simple  life  has  seemingly  given 
the  impression  that  the  world  is  floating  on 
a  rosy  cloud,  face  the  facts  of  strengthening 
themselves  and  their  Nation?  If  so,  the 
United  States  of  America  can  maintain  its 
rightful  place  in  the  sun  as  a  nation  under 
God,  with  strength  from  God,  a  nation  which 
still  leads  in  the  fight  against  tyranny  and 
slavery. 

As  youth,  we  must  not  balk  at  the  thought 
of  adhering  to  tradition  and  methods  whicli 
may  ostensibly  seem  old-fashioned,  for  there 
are  principles  of  life  which  are  ageless.  By 
the  same  token,  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
new  and  progressive  ideas.  The  price  of 
freedom  and  citizenship  is  dear,  hence  not 
one  of  us  can  stop  here  and  feel  secure.  We 
must  be  on  the  move  constantly,  ever  widen- 
ing oiu-  vistas  until  the  world  is  purged  of 
festering  sores  and  all  men  alive  can  be 
blessed  with  the  broadest  concept  of  citi- 
zenship, which  provides  for  the  human  dig- 
nity of  man. 
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The  War  in  Vietnam— VI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  wish  to  include  an- 
other installment  in  the  series  by  Mr. 
Lucian  C.  Warren,  covering  his  recent 
observations  in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Warren  i.'; 
Washington  correspondent  for  tho 
Courier-Express,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  part 


VI  of  his  report  which  appeared  in  this 
newspaper  on  February  26, 1965,  follows: 

The  War  in  VrtrrNAM.  VI — Will  To  Win 

ViTAi.  Factor 

(By  Lucian  C.  Warren) 

(Lucian  C.  Warren.  Washington  corre- 
Bpondent  for  the  Courier -Express,  is  paying 
an  adventurous  visit  to  troubled  South  Viet- 
nam where  he  has  seen  some  of  the  fighting 
between  Government  troops  and  Vietcong 
guerrillas.  Here  two  high  American  ofiOcers, 
one  of  them  a  western  New  Yorker,  discuss 
for  him  what  it  will  take  to  pacify  a^ountry 
widely  infiltrated  with  an  experienced  and 
determined  enemy.  Principally,  they  say.  It 
x^ill  take  U.S.  persistence  and  will  to  victory 
in  the  face  of  temporary  discouragement.) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam. — "If  we  have  the 
efiort,  willpower  and  desire  to  w^in  this  war, 
then  we'll  win  it." 

Those  were  the  words  of  a  man  who  should 
know,  the  man  directly  in  charge  of  bossing 
American  military  efforts  in  South  Vietnam — 
Brig.  Gen.  William  E.  De  Puy,  whose  formal 
title  Is  assistant  chief  of  staff  of  the  Amer- 
ican military  command  for  operations. 

A  man  directly  beside  him,  in  the  U-8  twin 
engine  Army  plane  en  route  from  Danang  to 
Saigon,  nodded  agreement. 

"I  concur   wholeheartedly,"  said   Lt.   Col. 

Donald  D.  Doerfleln,  formerly  of  Kenmore, 

NY.,  De  Puy's  executive  assistant.     "We  can 

win  if  we'll  Just  make  up  otir  mind  to  do  so." 

WORRY  cited 

But  what  worries  these  two  able  military 
n.en  is  some  kind  of  psychological  letdown 
like  Dlenbienphu,  the  French  military  dis- 
a-<:ter  that  convinced  the  French  that  their 
c.tiise  was  hopeless.  The  resulting  negotia- 
tions resulted  in  the  splitting  of  Vietnam  at 
me  17th  parallel,  with  the  northern  half 
roing  to  the  Communists. 

•'That  defeat  for  the  French  wasn't  as  bad 
;,3  it  was  cracked  up  to  be,"  said  De  Puy. 
'All  was  by  no  means  lost  in  a  military  sense. 
But  it  turned  out  to  be  a  major  psychological 
llow  to  the  French  will  to  win  and  they 
pulled  out.    That  must  not  happen  to  us." 

REDS    disciplined 

As  he  talked.  De  Puy  looked  out  over  the 
-■■ugged,  mountainous  territory. 

"See  that,"  he  said  as  he  pointed  to  a 
whitish  patch  on  a  mountainside.  "That's 
.'ice  being  cultivated  the  hard  way  by  the 
Vietcong  on  the  mountainside.  What  we're 
up  against  is  disciplined,  ruthless,  and  highly 
aungerous  Communist  organization." 

And  with  a  touch  of  sadness  in  his  voice, 
j.e  added:  "And  the  South  Vietnamese  we  are 
working  with  are  a  people  belonging  to  all 
kinds  of  sects,  living  in  a  newly  created  na- 
tion that  has  no  traditions  find  no  clear  idea 
of  a  civil  service.  When  they  get  the  proper 
leadership,  they're  wonderful  fighters,  but 
the  problem  is  to  get  the  right  leadership." 

DOERFLEIN    RETURNING 

De  Puy  and  Doerfleln  had  Just  spent  the 
Tiiorning  in  Danang.  the  nerve  center  for 
military  operations  in  the  northern  area  of 
•"-'outh  Vietnam,  not  fax  from  the  demilitar- 
i/:ed  border  zone. 

An  association  of  some  months  between 
the  two  men  was  to  be  shortly  terminated 
i-ocause  Doerfleln  had  about  completed  his 
year's  tour  of  duty  in  South  Vietnam  and 
v.ill  be  returning  in  early  March  to  Washing- 
-on,  where  he  will  have  new  duties  with  the 
Office  of  Research  and  Development  of  the 
Defense  Department  at  the  Pentagon. 

AREA    NATIVE 

Doerfleln  has  deep  roots  in  the  Buffalo 
■..Tea.  where  he  was  born  and  brouglit  up. 
His  grandmother  is  Mrs.  Catherine  Doerfleln, 
of  811  East  Ferry  Street,  Buffalo,  and  his 
lather,  Peter  L.  Doerfleln,  a  retired  salesman, 
is  now  living  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

A  rangy  6-footer  whose  head  scraped  the 
top  of  this  Army  executive  plane,  Colonel 


Doerfleln  has  fond  memories  of  a  Niagara 
frontier  boyhood  that  culminated  In  gradu- 
ation from  Kenmore  High  School  In  1943. 

From  then  on  he  was  a  rolling  stone  gath- 
ering little  moss,  particularly  in  the  matter 
of  a  college  education. 

ATTENDED     UNIVEaSITT    OT    BUFFALO 

Because  of  military  service  interruptions, 
the  colonel  helped  himself,  cafeteria  style, 
to  a  college  education  where  it  was  most  con- 
venient. Including  a  1 ',2 -year  start  at  the 
University  at  Buffalo,  followed  by  stints  at 
Princeton,  the  University  of  Kansas,  and  the 
University  of  Omaha. 

The  prize  finally  was  a  bachelor  of  educa- 
tion degree  at  Omaha.  His  wife  is  the  for- 
mer Bernice  Jarosz,  of  Buffalo,  now  residing 
with  their  three  children  at  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Doerfleln  listened  attentively  as  his  chief 
expounded  his  views  on  the  political-military 
situation  in  Saigon.  Like  a  good  executive 
assistant  should,  he  let  the  boss  do  the  talk- 
ing, but  it  was  clear  that  he  was  of  like  mind. 

general's    COMMENT 

What  obviously  bothered  both  De  Puy  and 
Doerfleln  most  was  the  attitude  of  the  folks 
back  home. 

"The  people  back  home  Just  don't  have  a 
clear  picture  of  the  picture  here,"  complained 
the  general,  "and  what  would  happen  with 
a  Vietcong  victory.  They're  falling  right  into 
the  trap  set  by  the  Communists,  who  have 
figured  all  along  that  Uncle  Sam  is  a  paper 
tiger. 

"I  still  think  we're  going  to  stick  this  one 
out  and  win,  but  if  we  don't  no  one  in  this 
part  of  the  world  will  ever  believe  us  again 
and  the  other  still  free  countries  in  this 
area  can  quickly  become  Communist." 

ASSESSMENT 

The  general  was  asked  for  a  frank  assess- 
ment of  the  current  military  situation.  In 
reply,  he  did  not  try  to  paint  a  rosy  picture. 
As  he  sees  it,  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
with  American  help  have  the  Vietcong  clear- 
ly on  the  run  in  the  southern  or  delta  area 
of  South  Vietnam,  where  10  million  of  the 
nation's  12  million  live.  The  area  immedi- 
ately aroimd  Saigon  has  been  well  disin- 
fected of  the  Vietcongs. 

But  De  Puy  acknowledged  that  the  Viet- 
cong at  present  have  the  upper  hand  in 
South  Vietnam's  central  highland,  while  In 
the  northern  Danang  area,  there  is  presently 
a  military  standoff  or  stalemate. 

TIME     ON     OUH     SIDE 

But  in  the  long  run,  if  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnamese  don't  in  the  meantime 
lose  their  nerve,  the  general  feels  reasonably 
certain  of  victory.  This  is  even  attested  by 
the  attitude  of  interrogated  Vietcong  prison- 
ers, who  fear  defeat  in  any  long  war. 

The  general  stunmed  it  up:  "In  general 
there  is  more  good  news  than  bad  news.  And 
don't  forget  that  time  is  on  our  side.  It  may 
take  anywhere  from  5  to  10  years,  but  this 
war  can  be  won  and  It  must  be  won." 


CBS  Officials  Favor  Shorter  Presidential 
Election  Campaigns 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
two  highest  officials  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  have  assured 
me  of  their  continuing  interest  and  sup- 
port for  House  Joint  Resolution  16  which 


I  have  filed  for  the  purpose  of  limiting 
presidential  campaigns  to  60  days.  CBS 
has  an  important  and  a  responslMe  role 
In  every  na,tional  election  campaign  and 
It  Is  encouraging  to  those  of  us  who  are 
pressing  for  action  In  the  House  to  know 
that  Mr.  William  S.  Paley,  chairman  of 
the  board,  and  Mr.  Prank  Stanton,  presi- 
dent of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, Inc.,  share  our  hope  that  we  will 
achieve  this  objective. 

With  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  herewith  letters  which 
I  have  received  from  Messrs.  Paley  and 
Stanton: 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  February  12,1965. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Monagan:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  letter  of  February  6,  en- 
closing copy  of  the  Congressionai.  Record 
for  February  4  and  other  material  relating 
to  your  proposal  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  limit  the  presidential 
campaign  period  to  60  days. 

.1   certainly   share   your   hope   that   some 
step  WiU  soon  be  taken  to  achieve  th»i«  ob- 
jective which  we  both  have  been  advocating 
for  some  time  now. 
With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

WtLLiAic  S.  Paley, 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y^  February  15. 1965. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Monagan:  It  was  kind 
of  you  to  write  your  letter  of  February  4.  l 
was  delighted  to  read  your  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  not  only  on  February  3, 
which  you  forwarded  to  me,  but  your  further 
insert  on  February  4.  I  am  pleased  indeed 
that  you  support  the  principle  of  shorter 
presidential  campaigns. 

As  we  at  CBS  have  pointed  out  in  the  past, 
the  direct  and  immediate  way  to  accomplish 
this  desired  end  of  shortening  presidential 
campaigns  would  be  for  the  political  parties 
themselves  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  later 
convention  dates  and  hence  shcH'ter  cam- 
paigns. Perhaps  this  simple  procedure  is  too 
direct  and  it  is  too  optimistic  to  expect  it  to 
be  adopted.  Your  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  16) 
may  be  the  slower  but  more  certain  way  of 
accomplishing  what  seems  to  us  to  be  a  moet 
desired  goal.  CBS  fully  supports  your 
objective. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Prank  Stanton. 


Ed  Freeman  Made  a  Strong  Mark  at 
Murray 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

of   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1.  1965 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  out- 
standing citizen  in  Tennessee,  Ed  Free- 
man, has  just  been  made  a  managing 
editor  of  a  great  newspaper  of  the  Na- 
tion, the  Nashville  Tennessean.  I  had 
the  privilege  and  honor  of  being  in  col- 
lege with  Ed  over  30  years  ago. 
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Bill  Powell,  an  outstanding  writer  on 
the  Paducah  Sun-Democrat  at  Paducah, 
Ky.,  has  prepared  an  excellent  article  on 
Ed  Freeman.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to 
Representative  Frank  Albert  Stubble- 
field,  from  whose  district  Ed  Freeman 
came,  and  Representative  Dick  Fulton, 
who  represents  the  district  where  Ed 
lives. 

Ed  Freeman  has  certainly  made  a  suc- 
cess due  to  his  outstanding  capabilities 
and  determination  to  work  and  to  do  a 
good  job  whatever  his  task  might  be. 

The  article  follows: 

Bill  Powell's  Notebook:  Ed  Freeman  Made 
A  Strong  Mark  at  Murray 

When  I  went  to  Murray  State  College  in 
1938  Ed  Freeman  had  already  graduated.  I 
heard  a  lot  about  him  In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever. Freeman  was  one  of  the  favorites  of 
our  Journalism  teacher,  L.  J.  Hortin,  and  he 
always  got  around  to  Ed  quickly  In  trying  to 
convince  some  of  us  that  the  lean  times 
should  not  discourage  us  or  make  us  drop  out 
of  college. 

He  admired  Ed  very  much;  Hortin  had  nfe 
admiring  Ed  long  before  I  met  him. 

Freeman,  to  him  and  then  to  me,  was  sym- 
bolic of  the  poor  youngster  getting  through 
college  and  making  fine  grades  without  hav- 
ing any  backing  at  all. 

Ed  fired  somebody's  furnace  and  slept  in  a 
basement  room  to  meet  some  of  his  college 
expenses.  He  also  worked  on  a  National 
Youth  Administration  Job  for  a  small 
monthly  check.  He  worked  an5rwhere  he 
could  and  managed  to  pay  his  way,  although 
there  were  many  weeks  when  Ed  didn't  have 
a  nickel  in  his  pockets. 

But  it  wasnt  that  Ed  was  Just  a  hard- 
worker:  he  made  brilliant  scholastic  marks 
and  was  one  of  the  highest  respected  boys  on 
the  campus  for  the  way  he  behaved  and  the 
way  he  treated  people. 

He  was  intensely  serious,  though,  and  never 
seemed  to  have  time  to  play. 

"Ed  smiled  some  but  I  don't  believe  I  ever 
saw  him  laugh."  Bob  Sanderson,  our  asso- 
ciate editor  who  was  in  school  when  Ed  was, 
-  told  me. 

Ed  graduated  from  Calvert  City  High 
School  in  the  early  1930's  and  finished  his 
Murray  work  in  1937. 

When  I  got  to  Murray  In  the  fall  of  1938 
Ed  was  working  for  the  Murray  Ledger  and 
Times.  He  later  became  editor  of  the  paper, 
which  was  a  weekly  at  the  time. 

Then  in  1940,  while  I  was  working  on  the 
College  News  and  the  National  Youth  Advo- 
cate, a  small  paper  put  out  for  the  NYA  stu- 
dents at  Murray  imder  the  direction  of  the 
late  Emerson  Crowley,  Ed  answered  a  "help 
wanted"  ad  in  Publishers  Auxiliary.  He  got 
a  job  on  a  Spokane,  Wash.,  daily  but  didn't 
have  the  money  to  pay  his  way  there. 

Ed  didn't  hesitate  a  moment  said  L.  J. 
Hortin.  He  packed  a  little  suitcase  and 
started  thiunbing  rides.  He  made  good  time 
across  the  country  and  was  soon  at  work. 

He  had  majored  in  English  and  social 
science  and  minored  in  Journalism.  He  had 
a  fine  education  and  was  making  good  prog- 
ress on  the  Spokane  paper  when  he  heard 
of  an  opening  on  the  Nashville  Tennessean. 
Ed  liked  the  Tennessean  and  wanted  to  be 
a  part  of  it.  He  was  extremely  happy  when 
they  hired  him  as  a  reporter.  By  1943  Ed 
was  the  paper's  city  editor,  working  at  night. 
He  became  day  city  editor  10  years  ago  and 
for  the  first  time  since  he  had  been  on  the 
Tennessean  he  was  at  home  nights. 

The  first  of  this  year  Ed  Freeman  became 
managing  editor  of  the  big  and  outstanding 
Tennessean  and,  Incidentally,  is  back  work- 
ing at  night. 

The  boy  who  fired  furnaces  and  swept 
fioors  to  get  through  Murray  carried  his  dedi- 
cation and  determination  in  college  into  his 


newspaper  Job.  and  for  a  long  time  has  been 
a  steady,  dependable,  and  knowledgeable  "old 
pro"  at  covering  and  having  covered  the  local 
news  that  interests  the  Tennessean's  readers. 
Bd  now  supervises  all  editorial  departments 
of  the  paper  and  handles  the  commimica- 
tions  with  the  mechanical  department. 

Ed  Is  married  to  the  former  Miss  Lois  Far- 
ley of  Murray.  They  have  a  son,  Mike,  and 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Reynolds. 
Mike  is  doing  what  Ed  lioped  he  would 
do — lie  is  in  the  newspaper  business.  Mike 
is  managing  editor  of  a  daily  in  Decatur. 
Ala.  Mary  Elizabeth  lives  with  Ed  and  his 
wife  at  4960  Stillwood  Drive.  Nashville. 

Mike  has  two  children  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
has  one. 

Ed  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  K.  Free- 
man of  the  Calvert  City-Palma  area.  Two 
sisters,  Mrs.  Oma  Bell  and  Miss  Ona  Free- 
man (twins)  live  at  Symsonia.  Two 
brothers  are  Clarence  L.  Freeman,  who  works 
in  one  of  the  plants  at  Calvert  City,  and 
John,  who  is  an  electrician  in  Pana,  111. 

The  NYA  helped  Ed  but  it  helped  my  grad- 
uating class  much  more  thm  It  did  him, 
because  the  program  was  better  established 
and  broader  when  I  got  there. 

I  went  to  Murray  without  a  Job  but  soon 
found  one  helping  with  the  chores  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Callie  Hale.  Orville 
Owens,  of  Symsonia.  who  is  in  Evansville 
now,  and  Vincent  Taylor,  of  Hardeman,  near 
Mayfield,  went  to  Murray  together  the  first 
day  of  school.  Orville  had  a  basketball 
scholarship  and  Taylor  had  a  little  money. 
All  three  of  us  wound  up  an  NYA  making 
all  of  our  college  expenses. 

I  don't  believe  any  one  of  ixs  would  have 
been  able  to  stay  in  school  6  months  without 
the  NYA. 

Owens,  incidentally,  is  part  owner  of  a 
large  grocery  store  in  Evansville.  His  partner 
is  Aubrey  "Top"  Ryals,  who  played  on  the 
same  basketball  team  Orville  and  I  played 
on  in  1936-38  at  Symsonia. 

I  lost  touch  with  Taylor  when  he  was  in 
the  old  Army  Air  Corps  during  World  War  II. 


In  Memory  of  Mr.  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter  | 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  10.  1965 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion grieves  over  the  passing  of  the 
eminent  Mr.  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter. 
Last  week.  Senator  Dorsey  Hardeman,  of 
San  Angelo,  Tex.,  inti-oduced  Senate  Res- 
olution 176  in  memory  of  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter,  and  this  resolution  was 
unanimously  passed  and  signed  by  our 
distinguished  Lt.  Gov.  Preston  Smith. 

Senator  Hardeman  is  one  of  our  State's 
outstanding  legislators  and  historians 
and  has  been  recognized  for  his  achieve- 
ments in  many  fields.  I  am  pleased  to 
include  a  copy  of  this  senate  resolution 
which  is  as  follows: 

"Senate    Resolution    176:    Resolution    in 

Memory  of  Mr.  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter 

"(By  Hardeman) 

"Whereas  the  senate  has  learned  with  re- 
gret of  the  passing  of  Mr.  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter,  retired  former  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Btates;  and 

"Whereas  having  been  bom  In  Austria  and 
having  come  to  the  United  States  at  an  early 


age,  he  rose  to  the  height  of  his  chosen  pro- 
fession to  beocMne  the  'ESoquent  Dissenter' 
of  the  Nation's  highest  Judicial  tribunal  and 
the  'needling  conscience  of  the  Court'  with 
his  23  years  of  distinguished  service  as  an 
Associate  Justice  thereof;  and 

"Whereas  he  was  small  of  stature,  but  large 
of  intellect  and  personal  and  Judicial  integ- 
rity who  'never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the 
hour'  nor  violated,  with  impunity,  his  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
country  he  loved  and  served;  and 

"Whereas  he  sought  to  stay  the  heavy  hand 
of  arrogated  authority  so  apparent  in  various 
decisions  by  the  Court,  such  as  in  Baker  v 
Carr,  82  S.  Ct.  691,  wherein  he  charged  that 
the  equal  protection  and  due  process  clauses 
of  the  14th  amendment — 'have  been  invoked 
by  Federal  coiuts  as  restrictions  upon  the 
power  of  the  States  to  allocate  electoral 
weight  among  the  voting  population  of  their 
geographical  divisions'  which  'reverses  a  uni- 
form course  of  decision  established  by  a  dozen 
cases'  and,  continuing,  he  decried  the  'mas- 
sive repudiation  of  the  experience  of  our 
whole  past  in  asserting  destructively  novel 
judicial  power'  stating  that  such  'demands  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  role  of  this  (Su- 
preme) Court  in  our  constitutional  scheme'; 
and 

"Whereas  his  philosophy  of  government  is 
expressed  in  the  oft-quoted  statement  that 
'The  Constitution  has  ample  means  within 
itself  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  succes- 
sive generations.  •  •  •  If  the  Court,  aided 
by  an  alert  and  public-spirited  bar,  has  ac- 
cess to  the  facts  and  follows  them,  the  Con- 
stitution is  flexible  enough  to  meet  all  the 
new  needs  of  our  society';  and 

"Whereas  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Senate  of 
Te.xas  to  pay  its  tribute  of  respect  to  the  con- 
tributions of  Judge  PVankfurter  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  constitutional  law  and  his  refusal 
to  substitute  political  expediency  for 
'principles  sanctioned  by  the  wisdom  and  ap- 
proved by  the  experience  of  the  ages.'  and  to 
express  its  sympathy  to  his  surviving  wife: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  senate,  That  it  hereby 
express  its  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Frankfurter  and 
its  respect  to  the  memory  of  Judge  Frank- 
furter and  that  copies  of  this  resolution,  un- 
der the  seal  of  the  Senate  of  Texas,  be 
forwarded  to  Mrs.  Frankfurter;  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States: 
and  to  the  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
by  the  secretary  of  the  senate,  and  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  In  the  senate  Journal 
today. 

"Preston  Smith, 
"Lieutenant    Governor,    President    of 
the  Senate." 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  senate  on  February  24, 

1965.  by  a  rising  vote. 

Charles  Schnabel, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
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Onr  African  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  C.  JONES 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  been  granted  permission  to  Insert 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  a  recent  Issue 
of  the  Dally  Dunklin  Democrat  of  Ken- 
nett,  Mo.,  written  by  Jack  Stapleton,  Jr.. 
following  the  appearance  in  Kennett  of 
James  J.  Blake,  Deputy  Director  of  the 


Office  of  Northern  African  Affairs  of  the 
State  Department.  Mr.  Blake  was  the 
speaker  In  one  of  a  series  of  public  in- 
formation forums,  sponsored  by  the  First 
Methodist  Church  in  Kennett,  and  I  am 
happy  to  report  his  message  was  well  re- 
ceived by  all  who  heard  him.  When  I 
w  as  back  in  southeast  Missouri  this  past 
weekend.  I  heard  many  favorable  reports 
o'.\  Mr.  Blake's  talk,  and  I  know  that  as  a 
result  of  his  appearance  many  people 
throughout  that  area  have  a  much  better 
u:iderstanding  of  some  of  the  problems 
this  Nation  faces  throughout  the  world, 
and  appreciate  the  difficulties  involved  in 
our  attempts  to  create  a  favorable  image 
and  to  gain  confidence  for  the  programus 
in  which  the  United  States  Is  engaged. 

Personally,  I  am  gratified  to  know  that 
the  State  Department  does  have  repre- 
sentatives like  Mr.  Blake,  who  according 
to  Publisher  Stapleton's  editorial,  pre- 
sented a  logical.  Intelligent  argimient  as 
to  why  we  should  not  Ignore  this  im- 
portant problem.  I  am  happy  to  include 
with  these  remarks,  Mr.  Stapleton's 
editorial : 

OuK  African  Polict 
James  J.  Blake  is  the  Deputy  Director  of 
tlie  Office  of  Northern  African  Affairs  of  the 
U  3.  Department  of  State.  Mr.  Blake  was  in 
Ki  nnett  Sunday  to  deliver  an  address  on  this 
Nation's  African  policy,  and  to  explain  in 
some  detail  the  difficulties  involved  In  carry- 
ing; out  those  policies  among  the  new  and 
emerging  nations  of  the  African  Continent 
-Mr.  Blake  spoke  at  a  public  information 
forum  sponsored  by  the  First  Methodist 
C::urch — and  a  good  Job  he  did,  too. 

-Mr.  Blake  was  Impressive,  principally  be- 
cause his  facts  and  logic  were  Impressive. 
li  there  were  those  who  doubted  the  wisdom 
o.'  our  foreign  policy  as  It  relates  to  Africa 
btfore  Mr.  Blake  started  speaking,  there 
should  have  been  fewer  in  number  by  the 
tiDie  he  finished. 

What  the  State  Department  official  said 
U:  a  word,  was  that  America's  interest  in 
A-nca  is  vital  because  of  the  continent's 
St  rategic  position  and  its  vast  potential,  and 
t:'at  our  Nation's  foreign  policy  with  the 
3;:  nations  of  Africa  must  be  one  that  Is  de- 
signed to  win  the  confidence  of  these  emerg- 
his  countries,  despite  all  of  the  obstacles  now 
in  OUT  way. 

Mr.  Blake  argued,  and  with  logic  and  facts 
as  the  basis  for  his  argument,  that  Intel- 
ligent foreign  aid  programs  are  a  must  for 
our  African  policy.  We  agree  wholeheart- 
ecay;   that  is  what  we  have  been  saying  for 

The  argument  for  intelligent  aid  programs 
u-ed  by  Mr.  Blake,  represents  sound  think- 
l!-!?.  The  Communists  now  have  some  5  000 
U.hnlclans  scattered  throughout  Africa- 
these  technicians  are  assisting  Africans  in 
their  eflforts  to  build  a  nation  where  none 
ti:'s  existed.  These  technicians  are  provid- 
lii:^  the  know-how  which  is  so  lacking  in  so 
n-  ny  of  the  emerging  nations,  and  at  the 
f;  nie  time  providing  a  basis  of  friendship 
VI  th  the  Communist  bloc. 

This  Nation  has  long  gnashed  its  teeth  at 
tJ..-  loss  of  China,  a  loss  which  perhaps  could 
h  •.  e  been  averted  with  enlightened  policies 
J    e  challenge  of  Africa  is  as  formidable   re- 
q'  irlng  understanding  from   the  American 
public  and  support  of  enlightened  programs 
1    e  United   States  has  not   been  standing 
s:.il   in   Africa,   as   Mr.   Blake   pointed   out 
&  nday.    But  we  have  a  long  way   to  go 
•^-   iply   because   of  our   undeserved   reputa- 
■  :  n  as  a  colonial  power. 

Africa,  rich  in  minerals  and  resources  has 
a  .and  mass  triple  the  size  of  the  United 
t-  ites,  has  60  percent  of  the  world's  gold 
s  PPly.  three-fourths  of  the  world's  cobalt 


supply.  90  percent  of  the  world's  diamond 
supply  and  a  great,  largely  untapped  poten- 
tial of  oil  producUon.  It  Is  also  a  great 
storehouse  of  iron  ore,  chrome,  copper,  and 
other  strategic  minerals.  Thus  the  conti- 
nent takes  on  ever-greater  Importance  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  danger  that  such 
resources  might  be  inherited  by  the  Com- 
munists In  the  event  of  American  defaiUt. 
As  Mr.  Blake  noted,  "Africa  is  too  big 
and  too  important  to  Ignore  or  for  us  to 
hope  it  will  go  away."  He  is  right;  prophet- 
ically right. 

Some  of  the  Nation's  pundits  have  sug- 
gested in  recent  weeks  that  Africa  presents 
so  many  problems  that  U.S.  resources  will 
be  depleted  by  the  time  the  Dark  Continent 
IS  fully  developed.  The  argument  is  fine 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  United  States  has 
both  short-range  and  long-range  objectives 
in  Africa.  We  must,  at  all  costs,  prevent 
Africa  from  becoming  a  Communist  satel- 
lite continent;  we  must  strengthen  self- 
government  in  Africa;  even  if  at  times  these 
governments  seem  antagonistic  to  the  free 
world;  and  we  must  make  Africa  economi- 
cally and  politically  strong  so  that  It  can  ex- 
ert real  leadership  In  the  community  of  na- 
tions. When  these  aims  are  realized,  Africa 
wiU  have  become  a  vital  bulwark  against 
totalitarianism.     But    not    before. 

The  stakes  are  too  high  to  gamble  with 
short-sighted  solutions— and  politically 
popular  foreign  aid  cuts.  What  is  impor- 
tant is  that  Africa  be  preserved  as  35  inde- 
pendent nations— not  35  Communist  satel- 
lites. 

With  men  like  Mr.  Blake  helping  shape  the 
U.S.  policy  in  Africa,  the  American  public 
can  be  assured  that  every  intelligent  course 
of  action  will  be  followed  to  assure  the  best 
Interests  of  the  free  world.  And,  with  men 
like  James  Blake  in  the  Departmeiit  of  State, 
It  is  certain  thSTAmerica  wUl  not  be  asking! 
"Who  lost  Africa?"  10  years  from  now— if  the 
words  of  Blake  and  his  fellow  State  Depart- 
ment planners  are  heard  by  the  American 
public. 


H.R.  2027:  A  BUI  To  Repeal  Section  14 
(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2. 1965 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
sponsored  a  bUl.  H.R.  2027,  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b)  Of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  This  section  reads  as  foUows: 
Nothing  in  this  act  shaU  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  in  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment  In 
any  State,  or  territory  in  which  such  ex- 
ecution or  application  is  prohibited  by  State 
or  territorial  law. 
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Wha.t  the  right-to-work  advocates 
overloc*  or  fail  to  mention  in  their  fever- 
ish propaganda  to  promote  their  cause 
Is  that  a  union  under  Federal  law,  which 
attains  certification  as  a  bargaining 
agent  for  a  majority  of  the  workers,  must 
represent  all  of  the  workers  in  that  unit 
whether  they  are  mranbers  or  not. 

The  philosophy  of  the  right-to-work 
advocates  may  be  compared  to  the  argu- 
ment of  a  chUdless  couple  that  they 
should  not  be  required  to  pay  school  taxes 
because  theydo  not  direcUy  use  the  edu- 
cational fafctnties  of  the  community. 

The  prohibition  of  management  and 
labor  unions  from  freely  negotiating  and 
executing  union  shop  provisions  in  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  creates  a 
legislative  umbrella  under  wWch  a  mi- 
nority group  of  free  riders  may  scurry. 
While  sitting  In  the  shade  with  none  of 
the  obligations  or  responsibilities  to  the 
union,  they  receive  and  enjoy  all  of  the 
economic  fruits  and  security  provided 
them  by  the  union. 

To  put  this  issue  in  simple  basic  terms, 
it  is  merely  this:  Should  an  individual 
Mnployee  for  any  reason  at  all  in  his  own 
mind  have  the  privilege  of  not  paying 
dues  to  support  a  union  which  a  majority 
of  his  feUow  employees  have  chosen  by 
the  election  process  to  represent  all  of 
them? 

The  aim  and  Intent  of  the  rlght-to- 
work  advocates  Is  to  weaken  the  existing 
strong  unions,  destroy  the  weaker  ones, 
and  hamper  and  prevent  the  formation 
of  new  ones. 

Congress  should  no  longer  provide  this 
haven  and  shelter  for  this  group.  It 
should  close  this  legislative  umbrella 
which  would  require  this  group  to  move 
over  to  the  sunny  side  of  the  street  and 
exercise  its  rights  in  the  democratic  way 
under  the  free  elective  process  and  col- 
lective bargaining. 

The  quickest,  easiest,  and  simplest  way 
to  close  this  umbrella  is  by  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b). 


The  strongest  advocates  of  preserva- 
tion of  this  section  of  the  law  have 
banded  together  under  the  misnomer  of 
"right-to-work"  organizations.  A  more 
honest  title  for  these  groups  should  be 
"antiunion  security"  organizations  be- 
cause that— and  that  alone— is  the  sole 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  right-to-work 
advocates. 

Actually,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
right  to  work.  Work  opportunities  are 
based  upon  the  economic  laws  of  oiu- 
system  and  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. 


Different  Views  of  Federal  Finances 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  L  STALBAUM 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1965 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 'my 
colleagues  to  an  editorial  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 13  Issue  of  the  Racine  Journal- 
Times.  The  editorial  offers  an  enlight- 
ening thought  to  those  who  are  concerned 
over  our  economy  and  look  askance  at  the 
Federal  debt  I  therefore,  respectfully 
enter  it  in  the  Record: 

Different  View  of  Federal  Finances 

To  most  Americans  accustomed  to  doing 
business  in  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  busi- 
nesslike fashion,  the  national  debt  Is  a  wor- 
risome thing.  The  Federal  Government  now 
has  $313  bUlion  In  outstanding  obligations 
and  chances  are  very  good  that  Congress  will 
be  asked  to  raise  the  debt  celling  again  before 
the  end  of  this  calendar  year. 

Advocates  of  economy  and  the  balanced 
budget  are  oCfended  by  an  ever-growing  debt. 
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'  and  they  wonder  why  the  Government  can- 
not operate  In  a  more  businesslike  fashion. 
The  flrst  answer  to  that  question,  of  coiirse. 
la  that  the  Government  Is  not  a  business. 
It  operates  to  perform  c«-taln  services,  not 
to  make  a  profit. 

But  Senator  Russell  Long  came  up  with 
another  answer  last  week.  In  Forbes  mag- 
azine  the  Senate  leader  said.  "This  Federal 
deficit  business  is  a  lot  of  bunk.  We  don't 
really  know  whether  we  have  a  deficit  or  not. 
Any  private  company  that  had  its  books  set 
up  like  the  Federal  Government  would  go 
broke.  The  way  the  Government  does  its 
bookkeeping,  you  Just  throw  everything  into 
the  debt  side.  You  don't  even  count  your 
assets." 

Long  put  his  finger  on  exactly  the  point 
where  the  comparison  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  private  business  breaks  down, 
In  the  financial  reporting  and  accounting. 
When  a  business  prepares  a  proflt-and-loss 
statement,  or  a  balance  sheet.  It  records  as 
assets  everything  it  owns — buildings,  ma- 
chinery, vehicles,  property,  etc. — as  well  as 
all  debts  owed  to  It.  These  are  tangible 
things,  vrtth  a  dollar  value,  all  of  them  more 
or  less  convertible  into  cash.  Against  that, 
it  places  ita  liabilities — outstanding  debts, 
stock,  and  other  types  of  obligations.  When, 
for  example,  a  business  buys  a  biilldlng.  that 
building  is  an  asset,  to  the  extent  of  its 
value. 

The  Government  does  not  repcai;  its  finan- 
cial condition  in  this  manner  at  all.  A 
Government  dollar  spent,  in  excess  of  In- 
come, becomes  debt,  period.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  balance  off  the  Government's  ob- 
ligations against  its  assets,  although  those 
assets  are  very  tangible.  Not  every  Govern- 
ment asset — a  moon  missile,  for  example — 
is  readily  convertible,  but  neither  are  some  of 
the  assets  of  private  Industry. 

The  way  Senator  Long  figures  it,  the  UJ5. 
Government  has  $324  billion  In  capital  as- 
sets, not  counting  the  full  value  of  property 
which  oould  be  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment In  any  real  fiscal  emergrency.  Subtract- 
ing the  $313  billion  national  debt,  the  Gov- 
ernment In  this  content  is  actually  $11  bil- 
lion on  the  black  side  of  the  ledger. 

Long  thinks  the  Government  should  report 
its  financial  standing  In  this  manner.  It 
would  not  make  us  any  more  or  less  solvent, 
but  it  might  make  some  people  feel  better. 
And  the  next  time  you  were  told  that  you, 
along  wiUi  every  other  m.an,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country  owe  such-and-such  an 
amount  as  your  part  of  the  national  debt, 
you  oo^ild  ask  how  much  you,  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  and  stockholder  in  this  Nation, 
own — as  your  share  of  the  national  assets. 


Excerpt  From  Chapter  XX,  "Confessions 
of  the  Old  Wizard** 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  2. 1965 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  Ladd  Dinkins,  of  New 
Orleans,  has  sent  me  an  interesting  com- 
ment and  observation  which  is  sm  ex- 
cerpt from  chapter  XX  of  the  "Confes- 
sions of  the  Old  Wizard"  l^  Hjalmar 
Schacht,  which  I  am  passing  along  to 
you  at  his  suggestion.  I  have  found  it 
most  interesting  and  thought  provoking, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  also: 


ExcEaPT  F«oM  Chapter  XX,  "Confessions  of 
THE  Old  Wizard,"  bt  Hjalmar  Schacht 
Since  the  introduction  of  paper  money  by 
modem  states  the  critical  task  of  monetary 
policy  has  been  to  preserve  the  value  of 
such  money.  The  purchasing  power  of 
money  must  remain  the  same  throughout 
the  passage  of  time.  It  is  only  by  means  of 
a  stable  currency  that  the  system  of  barter 
has  been  superseded.  When  a  worker  now- 
adays receives  his  pay  envdope  at  the  end 
of  the  week  he  must  be  able  to  feel  that  he 
can  buy  as  much  with  it  the  following  week 
as  he  did  in  the  past  one.  He  must  be  able 
to  save  until  he  has  sufficieat  to  purchase  a 
piece  of  land,  or  build  himself  a  hut  or 
cottage. 

The  introduction  of  banknotes  or  govern- 
ment paper  currency  has  been  made  feasible 
only  because  the  state  or  the  central  bank 
have  promised  to  exchange  the  paper  money 
for  gold  at  any  time.  To  Insure  this  possi- 
bility (that  is,  the  redemption  of  paper  by 
gold)  at  any  time  must  therefore  be  the  aim 
of  all  Issuers  of  paper  currency.  Any  state 
or  central  bank  which  deliberately  or  care- 
lessly flings  away  this  possibility  is  guilty  of 
a  crime  against  its  citizens.  Were  a  private 
Individual  to  do  so  he  would  be  branded  as 
a  defaulter  and  a  cheat. 

In  former  times  there  have  been  states  that 
have  gone  bankrupt  as  a  result  of  bad  man- 
agement; the  deliberate  manipulation  of 
currency,  however,  has  become  a  familiar 
feature  only  of  the  most  recent  history.  As 
a  result  of  two  World  Wars,  many  countries 
were  reduced  to  desperate  financial  straits 
and  looked  upon  devaluation  of  currency 
as  the  only  way  out.  This  deliberate  de- 
valuation was  usually  preceded  by  a  natural 
decline  in  the  value  of  paper  money.  When 
a  nation's  expenses  exceed  its  income  and  it 
has  to  try  and  meet  its  commitments  with 
such  a  quantity  of  paper  money  the  value 
of  paper  money  declines. 

Such  was  the  situation  In  which  Germanv 
foimd  herself  as  the  terrible  outcome  of 
World  War  I.  And  not  only  Germany. 
Other  nations  did  not  esca|>e  inflation,  or 
devaluation  of  paper  currency.  But  Germany 
was  the  hardest  hit.  It  was  the  masses  in 
Germany  who  suffered  most  under  the  in- 
flation. In  matters  of  money — as  indeed  in 
aU  matters  of  business — the  educated  sec- 
tion of  the  population  grasp  the  devaluation 
process  more  quickly  than  the  uneducated 
masses.  Anyone  who  was  alive  to  the  signs 
of  approaching  inflation  could  safeguard 
himself  against  losses  in  paper  currency  by 
the  piuxjhase  of  assets  which,  by  contrast, 
would  maintain  their  valua;  for  example, 
houses,  real  estate,  manufactured  goods,  raw 
materials,  etc.  This  wholesale  recourse  to 
real  values  enabled  not  only  the  well-to-do 
but  also  and  especially  the  unscrupulous  to 
preserve  and  even  possibly  to  increase  their 
assets. 


Bracero  Program  in  Michigan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    mCHICAI« 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2. 1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  around  the 
area  of  Eaton  Rapids,  wlilch  is  in  the 
south  central  portion  of  Michigan,  the 
finest  pickles  In  the  world  are  grown. 
The  farmers,  and  the  industries  which 
serve  and  depend  upon  them,  want  to 
make  their  commitments  now  for  the 
planting  and  harvesting  of  this  summer's 
crop,  but  they  cannot  do  so.    In  the  past. 


they  have  depended  upon  Mexican  labor, 
which  is  capable  of  weeding  and  harvest- 
ing the  crop  more  efficiently  than  any 
domestic  labor  thus  far  tried.  Today, 
they  are  denied  Mexican  labor,  and  they 
have  only  vague  promises  of  replace- 
ments. 

These  farmers  cannot  plant  on  prom- 
ises. They  need  and  should  have  hard 
information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  my  col- 
leagues will  want  to  know  of  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Eaton  Rapids  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce : 

Resolution   bt   GREATra    Eaton-   Rapids 
Chamber  ow  Commercx 

Whereas,  this  U.S.  Congress,  during  the 
year  1964,  failed  to  reenact  the  Federal  law 
commonly  known  as  the  Bracero  Labor  Act- 
and 

Whereas  the  nonreenactment  of  this  act  di- 
rectly affects  the  economy  of  the  Greater 
Eaton  Rapids  area,  being  detrimental  to  thai 
economy;  and 

Whereas  the  nonreenactment  of  this  act 
has  deprived  certain  local  industries  of  es- 
sential labor,  replacements  for  such  labor 
from  the  local  area  and  elsewhere  being  near- 
ly nonexistent:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  board  of  the  Greater  Eaton 
Rapids  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  session  this 
16th  day  of  February  1965.  That  the  Greater 
Eaton  Rapids  Chamber  of  Commerce  hereby 
expresses  its  approval  of  the  reenactment  of 
the  Federal  law  commonly  knovm  as  tho 
Bracero  Labor  Act;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Greater  Eaton  Rapids 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  its  Indivldur.l 
members  contact  their  elected  representa- 
tives, either  in  person  or  by  mall,  to  the  enci 
that  the  Bracero  Labor  Act  shall  be  duly  re- 
enacted  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Charles  B.  Nicholas, 

President. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2. 1965 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  one  of  Ohio's  outstanding 
radio  stations,  WLW,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
for  receiving  a  well-deserved  honor  and 
recognition  for  meritorious  service  ren- 
dered on  behalf  of  its  listening  audience. 

On  February  22,  1965,  WLW  radio 
station  was  awarded  the  George  Wasl> 
ington  Honor  Medal  Award  by  the  Fi-cc  - 
doms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa  , 
for  Its  1964  radio  program,  "That  Cer- 
tain July  in  Philadelphia." 

This  marks  the  second  consecutive 
year  WLW-radlo  has  been  so  honored. 
Last  year  WLW  won  the  highest  award 
presented  to  a  radio  station — the  encased 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal— for 
its  "Government  Under  Law"  series. 

WLW's  winning  entry  this  year  wa.^ 
part  of  a  regular  feature,  "People  and 
Places"  carried  within  "An  Evening  at 
Crosley  Square"  on  a  daily  basis  and 
hosted  by  WLW's  Jack  Gwyn.  The 
award-winning  show  was  written  and 
narrated  by  Mr.  Gwsm  and  produced  bv 
the  WLW  program  department.  Recog- 
nizing the  negligible  amount  of  material 


featured  on  the  airwaves  commemorat- 
ing our  national  holidays.  "Of  People 
;\nd  Places"  dramatically  revisited  Phila- 
delphia that  certain  July  to  trace  the 
eA  ents  which  inspired  Thomas  Jefferson 
to  write  the  draft  for  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Each  year  the  Freedoms  Foundation 
honors  companies,  individuals,  organiza- 
tions, and  schools  who  best  exemplify  the 
•  Credo  of  the  American  Way  of  Life." 
The  news  media  industry  is  indeed  for- 
tunate to  have  such  an  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  the  public  and  it  is  an  honor  and 
privilege  to  commend  Radio  Station 
WLW  for  its  patriotic  programs.  WLW 
has  contributed  much  in  its  broadcasting 
service  to  the  people  and  such  contri- 
butions are  generally  left  unrecognized. 
For  their  efforts  and  valuable  service  to 
the  listening  audience,  a  commendation 
is  in  order. 


Federal  Reserve  System 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave,  I  include  a  statement  of  Robert 
D.  H.  Harvey,  vice  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Mary- 
land National  Bank  in  Baltimore  in 
reference  to  the  proposed  reorganization 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  as  pro- 
posed in  Mr.  Patman's  bill,  H.R.  11. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Harvey  that  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  as 
proposed  would  have  widespread  adverse 
results  throughout  all  segments  of  our 
economy  and  insert  his  statement  here 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues: 
Statement  by  Robert  D.  H.   Harvey  Con- 
cerning THE  Current  Proposal  To  Elimi- 
nate   THE    Independent    Status    op    the 
Federal  Reserve  System 
The  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  passed  in  1913 
after   a    series   of   financial   crises   and   was 
designed  to  strengthen  the  Nation's  mone- 
lAry  system.    Exhaustive  studies  were  made 
at  that  time  of  the  needs  of  the  financial 
community.    These  supi>orted  the  concept  of 
an    Independent   agency,   charged   with   the 
day-to-day  management  of  monetary  policy 
which,    basically,    Involves    the    supply    of 
money  and  the  availability  of  credit. 

The  system  was  strengthened  in  the  1930's. 
To  avoid  any  possible  conflict  between  fiscal 
nnd  monetary  policies,  both  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency were,  at  that  time,  removed  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Dixring  the  war  years  and  i>ostwar  years, 
the  System  cooperated  with  the  Treasury 
Department  in  financing  World  War  II.  The 
System  was  again  reviewed  by  Congress  in 
1952  and  once  more  it  was  determined  that 
monetary  policy  should  continue  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  an  independent  agency.  The 
System's  entire  experience  for  more  than  50 
years  testifies  to  this  necessity. 

Allegations  that  the  recent  policies  of  the 
System  have  contributed  to  the  high  cost 
of  Government  financing  are  without  a  real 
basis.  The  System  does  not  support  the 
price  of  Government  securities  as  had  been 
Its  practice  during  World  War  II.  This  was 
discontinued  In  the  early  1950's.     The  cost 


of  Oovenunent  financing  has.  Indeed,  in- 
creased since  tbe  fifties,  but  this  1b  attrib- 
utable in  a  large  measure  to  the  Increase  in 
the  size  of  the  national  debt,  as  well  as  to 
the  demand  for  credit  from  individuals  and 
business. 

Other  criticisms  of  the  System  are  that 
it  is  not  responsive  to  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
Federal  administration,  and  that  it  pursues 
a  course  which  Impedes  the  operation  of  the 
administration's  policy.  These  too,  are  with- 
out broad  foundation.  The  aims  and  meth- 
ods of  monetary  control  as  administered  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  System — and  fiscal  con- 
trol, as  it  is  administered  by  the  Federal 
administration — are  two,  diverse  economic 
programs.  They  may  necessarily  be  related 
because  they  operate  in  the  same  economic 
forum.  However,  since  the  purposes  and 
procedures  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
are  different,  they  should  not  be  placed 
under  a  single  control.  This  would  seriously 
impair  their  operation  since  one  policy, 
either  monetary  or  fiscal,  would  then  become 
the  controlling  policy.  At  present,  each 
complements  the  other,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  in  acting  independently,  either 
limits  the  effectiveness  of  the  other.  The 
borrowing  function  and  the  credit  function 
can  only  operate  for  the  general  good  if  each 
operates  Independently. 

Other  reservations  have  been  raised  by  Mr. 
Patman  concerning  the  position  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  are  outlined  in  his 
statement  on  file  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Finance  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  A  comment  on 
Mr.  Patman's  proposals  has  been  prepared 
by  the  American  Bankers  Association  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  supply  you  a  copy,  should 
you  desire  one. 


Address  by  Rabbi  Joseph  M.  Brandriss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  m  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  mclude  an  address  that 
the  members  of  the  Maryland  delegation 
to  Congress  were  privileged  to  hear  from 
Rabbi  Joseph  M.  Brandriss,  president  of 
the  Rabbinical  Assembly  of  America  of 
the  Greater  Washington  Area.  I  wish 
to  share  with  all  Members  of  Congress, 
Rabbi  Brandriss'  indictment  of  the  So- 
viet Union  policy  of  persecution  of  Rus- 
sian Jews,  and  to  urge  that  America's 
diplomatic  resources  be  marshaled 
against  this  Communist  restriction  of  re- 
ligious freedom. 

His  address  follows: 
Statement   by  Rabbi   Joseph  M.  Brandriss, 

President  or  the  Rabbinical  Assembly  or 

America  or  the  Greater  Washington  Area, 

March  2,  1965 

Distinguished  Senators  and  Congressmen 
of  our  beloved  State  of  Maryland,  permit  me 
at  flrst  to  express  to  you  the  gratitude  of  the 
members  of  my  organization,  the  Rabbinical 
Assembly  of  America  of  the  Greater  Wash- 
ington Area,  as  well  as  our  own  gratitude  for 
your  having  taken  time  off  from  your  busy 
schedules  to  meet  with  us  this  morning.  Be 
assured  that  we  greatly  appreciate  it. 

With  me  are  Rabbi  l^vi  Porath,  the  spir- 
itual leader  of  the  Montgomery  County  Jew- 
ish Commimlty  Center,  and  former  president 


of  the  Rabbinical  Assembly  of  America  of  the 
Greater  Washington  area;  Rabbi  Lewis  Weln- 
traub,  spiritual  leader  ol  Temple  Israel,  and 
former  president  of  the  Washington  Board 
of  Rabbis;  Rabbi  Sanford  Jarashaw,  the  spir- 
itual leader  of  Temple  Shalom,  representing 
the  Conference  of  American  Rabbis;  and  Mr. 
Isaac  Prank,  the  executive  director  of  the 
Jewish  Community  Council  of  Greater  Wash- 
ington, representing  124  Jewish  organizations, 
and  Rabbi  Harry  Kaufman,  spiritual  leader 
of  Beth  Shalom,  representing  the  Orthodox 
Rabbinate  of  America. 

We  are  thus  representing  all  the  constitu- 
ent agencies  of  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America.  We  have  c<:»ne  here  to  plead  with 
you  distinguished  representatives  of  our 
great  State  of  Maryland,  to  bring  the  plight 
of  Russian  Jewry  to  the  attention  of  our 
President,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  and  to 
urge  our  Ambassador,  Adlal  Stevenson,  to 
bring  the  violations  of  the  rights  of  Russian 
Jewry  before  the  United  Nations. 

We  plead  with  you  to  communicate  with 
the  State  Department  and  to  urge  it  to  in- 
tercede with  the  Russian  Government  that 
it  put  an  end  to  Its  present  anti-Semitic 
course.  We  would  also  like  to  request  that 
jx>u  urge  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Chair- 
man, and  the  members  of  the  committee,  to 
hold  hearings  and  to  support  a  resolution 
condemning  Soviet  anti-Semitism. 

For  quite  a  number  of  years  the  Soviet 
Government  has  been  pursuing  anti-Semitic 
activities  of  an  alarming  nature. 

Synagogues  are  being  closed.  Their  num- 
ber has  been  reduced  to  less  than  100  for  3 
million  Jews. 

No  Hebrew  Bible  has  been  published  for 
Jews  since  1917. 

Hebrew  schools  are  nonexistent. 

There  is  no  public  Jewish  religious  In- 
struction at  all.  Jewish  children  are  not 
permitted  to  be  taught  the  language  of  the 
Bible — the  language  that  binds  Jews  together, 
and  to  their  ancestral  faith. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Jews  are  officially  rec- 
ognized as  a  religious  group,  they  are  not 
permitted  to  set  up  any  central  coordinating 
body,  similar  to  those  of  various  Christian 
denominations,  the  Moslems,  and  the  Bud- 
dhist, nor  do  the  Jews  have  any  religious 
publications,  like  the  other  religious  groups 
have. 

Of  all  the  religious  groups,  only  the  Jews 
are  pre vente<t from  establishing  contact  with 
their  coreUglonlsts  In  other  countries. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  Is  now  a 
member  of  the  World  CouncU  of  Churches. 
Soviet  seminarians  attend  Protestant  and 
Moslem  institutions  of  learning  abroad.  No 
such  permission  is  given  to  Jewish  theologi- 
cal students. 

The  training  of  religious  functionaries  is 
limited  to  a  single  yeshivah,  to  a  single 
school,  which  leads  a  precarious  existence. 
Only  five  students  are  presently  in  attend- 
ance. Several  out  of  town  students  have 
been  refused  Moscow  residence  permits. 

Jewish  cultural  life  too  has  been  banned 
since  the  Stalin  persecution  of  the  Jews. 
A  decade  after  Stalin's  death,  there  Is  still 
no  permanent  Yiddish  theater.  Such  kind 
of  a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment toward  Jews,  violates  the  Soviet 
Constitution's  guarantee  of  national  self- 
determination,  and  the  legal  recognition  of 
the  right  of  all  nationalities  within  the 
Soviet  borders  to  cultural  freedom. 

The  Soviet  policy  amounts  to  spiritual  and 
cultural  strangulation  of  Judaism  in  Russia. 

The  Soviet  press  and  radio  have  been 
conducting  an  extremely  bitter  anti-Semitic 
campaign,  not  only  against  Judaism,  not 
only  against  the  Jewish  reUgion  and  culture, 
but  also  against  Jews  as  human  beings, 
branding  them  as  criminals.  They  are  ac- 
cused of  disloyalty  toward  the  state;  they 
are  accused  of  economic  crimes.  The  Soviet 
press  features  trials  that  result  in  death  sen- 
tences. To  date,  36  such  trials  have  been 
reported    In    26    different    cities.    In    these 
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trials,  death  sentences  have  been  meted  out 
to  70  Indlvldualfl,  of  whom  45  are  Jews. 
In  a  number  of  cases,  the  Jewish  religious 
f  affiliation  of  acme  of  the  "culprits"  Is  made 
explicit.  The  synagogues  are  portrayed  as 
the  place  of  illegal  transactions.  Religious 
Jews  are  mockingly  described  as  "money 
worshippers";  the  rabbi  is  shown  as  their 
accomplice;  their  family  connections  in 
Israel  and  the  United  States  are  pointed  up. 
In  general,  the  Jews  are  presented  as  people 
whose  only  "G-d  is  gold." 

We  could  go  on  and  on.  In  sum,  Soviet 
policy  places  the  Jews  In  the  most  difficult 
situation.  They  are  allowed  neither  to  as- 
similate, nor  to  live  a  full  Jewish  life,  nor  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  or  any  other  place  where 
they  might  live  freely  as  Jews. 

We  therefore  have  come  here  to  ask  your 
understanding  for  the  plight  of  Russian 
Jewry.  We  know  that  many  of  you  have 
already  approached  the  President,  to  protest 
the  outrages  perpetrated  on  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple in  Russia,  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to 
you  for  it. 

American  Jewry  is  most  encouraged  by  your 
sympathy  and  helpfulness.  We  know  that 
the  Soviet  Government  Is  not  insensitive  to 
world  opinion,  and  particularly  to  the  Ameri- 
can opinion.  The  mere  fact  that  this  year, 
the  Soviet  Government  permitted  the  baking, 
as  well  as  the  importation  of  matzoh — the 
unleavened  bread  that  Is  used  by  Jews  during 
the  8  days  of  Passover — is  a  sign  that  the 
Soviets  are  sensitive  to  world  opinion. 

Again,  we  thank  you  for  your  time  and 
patience  and  cooperation,  and  we  do  hope 
that  your  intercession  will  determine  the  new 
Russian  Government  to  revise  its  past  poli- 
cies of  discrimination  and  to  give  Jews  full 
and  unrestricted  religious  liberty  which  Is 
guaranteed  under  the  Russian  Constitution. 
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Voice     of    Democracy    Award-Winning 
Speech 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIR  CALUN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2. 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Include  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  the  award-wlnnlng  speech  of 
Miss  Patricia  Ann  Tomes  of  Norfolk, 
Nebr.  Patricia  Is  the  Nebraska  winner 
of  the  annual  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
"Voice  of  Democracy"  contest.  She 
has  thoughtfully  chosen  the  importance 
of  working  tc^ether  as  individuals  as  her 
topic. 

The  Challenge  op  Cttizenship,  1964-65 
(By  Patricia  Ann  Tomes.  Norfolk,  Nebr.) 

"Democracy  Is  the  worst  form  of  govern- 
ment, except  for  all  the  others  that  have  been 
tried."  Churchill  here  expresses  my  feel- 
ings on  democracy.  Even  though  we  realize 
that  our  system  is  the  greatest,  we  are  not 
always  satisfied  with  the  ways  of  our  Gov- 
ernment; we  wonder  at  some  of  the  policies 
in  a  democratic  society,  but  there  is  one 
thing  we  must  be  convinced  of:  the  success 
or  failure  of  a  democratic  society  depends 
on  us  as  individuals.  A  definite  challenge 
to  citizenship  is  the  perfection  of  our  society 
accomplished  by  the  working  together  of  in- 
dividuals— by  giving  our  feUow  man  the  re- 
spect he  deserves.  To  Ulustrate  my  point 
a  woman  once  stopped  in  her  friends  yard 
and  mentioned  how  beautiful  a  stately  ever- 
green was.  Years  ago.  her  friend  confided, 
their  marriage  had  suffered  from  boredom 


and  neglect.  Then  her  husband  planted  a 
young  spruce.  If  it  died,  they  decided,  they 
would  get  a  divorce;  if  it  grew  they  would 
stay  together. 

"You  know,"  she  said,  "we  caught  each 
other  carrying  water  to  that  tree." 

Just  as  this  couple,  citizens  also  have 
differences.  Perhaps  I  want  the  farmer  to 
have  better  representation  while  you  favor 
the  urbanite.  Maybe  I  want  socialized  med- 
icine, and  you  are  against  it.  No  all  people 
think  alike,  but  we  must  have  similar  basic 
values — not  biased  because  of  color  of  skin 
or  size  of  money  pouch.  The  Negroes  and 
the  poor  deserve  good  Jobs,  and  comfort.  If 
we  do  not  better  the  conditions  of  uor  op- 
pressed citizens,  we  can  never  retain  our  own 
freedom. 

As  our  young  couple  nurtured  their  mar- 
riage by  solving  their  differences,  we  must 
niu-ture  the  tree  of  democracy  containing  in- 
dividual differences.  To  insure  growth  we 
must  perform  certain  duties  which  certainlv 
include  voting.  .As  we  stand  in  the  voting 
booth  with  oiir  country's  future  depending 
on  our  decision,  we  must  vote  for  the  bene- 
It  of  all  citizens,  not  Just  for  our  own  selfish 
gains.  Not  the  "eeny,  meeny,  miney,  mo" 
type  of  voting — our  voting  must  be  good, 
h"bnest,  and  informed.  We  must  know  what 
is  right  and  vote  accordingly  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  country.  We  must  also  help  our 
fellow  citizens  to  vote  correctly — by  not 
spreading  malicious  propaganda  against 
people  who  are  opposed  to  our  views,  but  by 
presenting  honest,  unbiased  facts,  by  dis- 
tributing material  which  wiU  alert  our  fel- 
low citizens  to  actual  circumstances. 

Next,  we  must  consider  our  laws.  Sine© 
laws  were  established  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
wo  must  do  OUT  part  in  enforcing  them  as 
well  as  in  obeying  them. 

But  observing  the  laws  and  being  a  con- 
scienUous  voter  Isn't  enough.  If  we  cherish 
peace  and  freedom  for  ourselves,  we  must 
see  that  other  citizens  also  receive  their 
rights  as  human  beings.  M»king  laws  and 
enforcing  them  Isnt  the  whoje  solution.  In 
our  daily  contacts — our  economic  dealings, 
our  social,  and  educational  considerations— 
we  must  treat  all  fairly.  It  ia  by  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  individual  citizen  that  we  obtain 
a  truly  great  country.  To  insitre  freedom  and 
democracy,  we  all  must  have  moral,  spiritual. 
and  intellectual  strength  which  includes  our 
recognizing,  loving,  and  considering  the 
rights  of  all  citizens.  That  i|  the  challenge 
of  citizenship. 
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Service  Academy  Athletes  Are  Unjustly 
Maligned 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  J965 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing the  cheating  scandal  disclosed  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  a  few  persons  seized 
upon  this  issue  to  point  the  finger  of 
blame  at  Academy  athletics. 

Noting  that  42  Air  Porce  Academy 
athletes  were  among  the  105  cadet  re- 
signations in  the  wake  of  the  scandal,  the 
Inference  was  made  that  vareity  athletics 
was  the  real  culprit. 

The  apparent  assumption  is  that  an 
athlete  is  not  really  a  cadet — that  ath- 
letics is  an  ersatz  function  of  the  service 
academies. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  that  these  assump- 
tions and  inferences  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
actualities,  and  as  a  result  the  service 
acajiemy  athletes  have  been  unjustly 
maligned. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  everj- 
cadet  or  midshipman  who  participates 
in  intercollegiate  athletics  must  pass  the 
same  rigorous  entrance  requirements  as 
the  nonathlete.  Furthermore,  the  ath- 
lete must  maintain  the  same  high  level 
of  proficiency  as  any  other  cadet  while 
in  the  Academy. 

As  for  the  cry  of  "professionalism," 
one  only  has  to  consider  that  a  so-called 
professional  athlete  would  hardly  pick 
one  of  the  service  academies.  An  acad- 
emy graduate  must  serve  on  active  duty 
a  minimum  of  5  years  after  graduation; 
if  an  athlete  aspired  to  play  pro  ball,  he 
would  go  to  a  university  where  he  could 
immediately  play  in  the  pro  ranks  after 
graduating. 

I  believe  it  is  a  fallacy  to  attempt  to 
differentiate  between  the  "athletes"  and 
the  "nonathletes"  at  the  academies,  be- 
cause all  cadets  and  midshipmen  par- 
ticipate in  some  form  of  athletics. 

This  is  amply  stated  in  a  report  pre- 
pared for  the  Superintendent  of  the  U.S 
Naval  Academy.  A  portion  of  this  re- 
port said: 

Tlie  physical  education  and  athletic  pro- 
gram is  so  integral  to  the  activities  of  the 
Brigade,  Just  as  are  the  academic  and  mili- 
tary prograir:,.  that  it  Is  erroneous  to  as- 
sume that  athletes  are  not  midshipmen  or 
that  midshipmen  are  not  athletes. 

In  varsity  sports  alone,  approximated 
1,000  participate  each  season — fall,  winter, 
and  spring— representing  the  Naval  Academv 
in  Intercollegiate  athletics  In  21  sports' 
About  2,300  midshipmen  each  season  are 
members  of  intramural  teams  Involving  a 
total  of  28  sports. 

A  program  of  physical  education  Is  con- 
tinued throughout  the  4  years  so  that  all 
midshipmen  receive  instruction  In  such 
activities  as  swimming,  wrestling,  boxing, 
hand-to-hand  combat,  tennis,  golf,  hand- 
ball, squash,  personal  conditioning  and 
athletic  administration. 

The  midshipmen  are  in  a  period  of  their 
lives  which  is  important  to  their  physical 
development  and  to  the  establishment  of 
habits  of  healthful  exercise  and  competitive 
spirit  and  teamwork  that  will  serve  them 
throughout  their  lives. 

We  believe  that  it  is  Important  for  the 
midshipmen  to  be  in  good  physical  condi- 
tion, for  them  to  know  how  to  stay  In  good 
condition,  and  for  them  to  have  acquired 
a  genuine  personal  interest  In  physical  rec- 
reation and  competition. 

The  report  further  points  out  that 
Naval  Academy  varsity  lettermen  in  foot- 
ball and  basketball  had  excellent  high 
school  academic  records  before  enterinrr 
the  Academy  and  have  maintained  high 
academic  standing  after  entering. 

The  college  board  scores  of  these  par- 
ticular athletes  differ  very  little  from  the 
scores  for  the  entire  classes  of  which  they 
were  members.  The  Naval  Academy 
football  and  basketball  varsity  lettermen 
as  a  group  have  38  percent  of  their  num- 
ber standing  in  the  top  half  of  the  class 
for  the  classes  of  1964  through  1967. 

A  Naval  Academy  professor  made  a 
statistical  study  covering  a  10-year  pe- 
riod—classes 1953-62— concerning  mid- 
shipmen athletes  in  comparison  with  the 
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rest    of    the    brigade.     The    professor's 
study  noted: 

A  fairly  comprehensive  study  of  the  mod- 
ern era  (classes  of  1953  through  1962)  shows 
that  the  student  athlete  Is  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  his  counterpart  In  the  brigade 
in  every  facet  of  his  full  Navy  career.  As  a 
group,  entering  student  athletes  win  their 
share  of  prizes  and  awards,  consistently  stand 
higher  in  first  class  aptitude,  and  con- 
sistently stand  slightly  lower  in  relative 
standing  for  the  completed  course.  The 
group  erf  student  athletes  has  a  good  reten- 
tion rate  for  service  careers. 

Other  studies  at  the  Air  Porce  Acad- 
emy and  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  have 
produced  similar  statistics  with  regards 
to  the  relative  standing  of  the  varsity 
athletes. 

The  Military  Academy,  utilizing  the 
members  of  the  classes  of  1964-67  who 
were  on  the  varsity  football  and  basket- 
ball teams  as  a  sample  of  athletes,  found 
their  mean  score  on  the  college  entrance 
examination  exceed  significantly  the  na- 
tional mean  for  high  school  seniors  who 
enter  college. 

Additionally  a  review  of  the  high 
school  standings  of  this  sample  indicates 
that  70  percent  were  in  the  top  20  per- 
cent of  their  class  and  90  percent  in  the 
top  half.  Considering  that  the  high 
school  standing  is  generally  accepted  as 
the  one  best  predictor  of  academic  suc- 
cess, this  group  of  athletes  demonstrates 
outstanding  potential. 

A  review  of  the  Military  Academy 
classes  of  1955-60  indicates  no  significant 
differences  between  retention  rates  of 
athletes  and  that  of  their  class.  In  addi- 
tion the  officer  performance  of  atliletes 
is  not  significantly  different  from  their 
contemporaries.  As  an  example,  the  se- 
lection rate  to  captain  for  those  first  con- 
sidered was  97.9  percent  for  athletes  as 
compared  to  97  percent  for  their  con- 
temporaries. It  is  further  interesting  to 
note  that  a  survey  made  of  Military 
Academy  graduates  in  Korea  established 
that  physical  ability  measures  were  more 
related  to  the  criterion  of  combat  oflBcer 
success  than  any  of  the  academic  course 
grades  or  final  class  standing. 

The  Air  Porce  Academy  made  a  sur- 
vey of  the  high  school  records  of  mem- 
bers of  its  football  and  basketball  squads. 
This  survey,  for  the  classes  of  1964-67, 
showed  that  80  percent  of  the  football 
players  were  in  the  top  quarter  of  their 
high  school  graduating  class.  A  total 
of  77.3  percent  of  the  basketball  players, 
in  the  Air  Force  Academy  classes  of 
1964-67,  were  in  the  top  quarter  of  their 
high  school  graduating  class. 

In  a  breakdo^-n  of  the  academic 
.srrades  for  the  spring  semester  of  1964, 
the  Air  Force  Academy  found  that  the  - 
average  grade  of  all  cadets  was  2.81  on 
a  4.0  system.  The  average  for  the  foot- 
ball squad  was  2.67,  and  the  average  for 
the  basketball  squad  was  2.56. 

A  similar  correlation  was  found  in 
the  percentage  study  of  cadets  below 
the  2.0 — or  C  grade — average.  The  per- 
centage below  2.0  for  all  cadets  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy  was  6.8.  The  per- 
centage for  the  football  squad  was  7.0, 
and  the  basketball  squad,  4.5. 

These  studies  show  that  the  high 
school  records  and  Academy  records  of 
varsity  athletes  are  almost  identical  with 


the  overall  cadet  averages.  The  ath- 
lete is  clearly  no  drag  on  the  academic 
excellence  of  any  of  the  three  academies. 
In  fact,  a  substantially  greater  projxjr- 
tion  of  the  basketball  and  football 
squads  than  of  their  classmates  were 
on  the  Commandant's  merit  Ust  at  the 
Air  Porce  Academy. 

Athletics  and  intercollegiate  competi- 
tion are  healthy  and  essential  to  all 
three  academies. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  hunt  for  a  "whip- 
ping boy"  m  the  case  of  the  Air  Force 
cheating,  but  the  facts  and  figures 
clearly  proclaim  the  folly  of  trying  to 
make  athletics  the  bete  noir  of  this 
situation. 


Plight  of  Russian  Jewry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MABTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2. 1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  are  becoming  increasingly 
concerned  about  the  tragic  plight  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  Russia.  Last  Septem- 
ber I  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  asking  him  to  protest  the  discrimi- 
nation against  the  Jewish  people  in  Rus- 
sia. I  believe  my  colleagues  m  the  Con- 
gress wiU  be  interested  m  reading  a 
statement  on  this  subject  made  today  be- 
fore a  joint  meeting  of  the  Rabbinical 
Assembly  of  America  of  the  Greater 
Washington  area  and  the  Maryland  dele- 
gation. 
Statement   bt   Rabbi   Joseph   M.   Beai'TORiss, 

President  of  the  Rabbinical  Assembly  of 

America  or  the  Greater  Washington  Area, 

March  2,  1965 

Distinguished  Senators  and  Congressmen  of 
our  beloved  State  of  Maryland,  permit  me  at 
first  to  express  to  you  the  gratitude  of  the 
members  of  my  organization,  the  Rabbinical 
Assembly  of  America  of  the  Greater  Wash- 
ington area,  as  well  as  oiu-  own  gratitude  for 
your  ha\jng  taken  time  off  from  your  busy 
schedules  to  meet  with  us  this  morning.  Be 
assured  that  we  greatly  appreciate  it. 

With  me  are  Rabbi  Tfeivl  Porath.  the  spir- 
itual leader  of  the  Montgomery  County  Jew- 
ish Community  Center,  and  former  president 
of  the  Rabbinical  Assembly  of  America  of  the 
Greater  Washington  Area,  Rabbi  Lewis  Wein- 
traub.  spiritual  leader  of  Temple  Israel,  and 
former  president  of  the  Washington  Board  of 
Rabbis,  Rabbi  Sanford  Jarashaw.  the  spiritual 
leader  of  Temple  Shalom,  representing  the 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  and  Mr. 
Isaac  Pranck,  the  executive  director  of  the 
Jewish  Community  CotmcU  of  Greater  Waish- 
ington,  representing  130  Jewish  organiza- 
tions. 

We  p.re  thus  representing  all  the  constit- 
uent agencies  of  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America.  We  have  come  here  to  plead  with 
you  distinguished  representatives  of  our  great 
State  of  Maryland,  to  bring  the  plight  of 
Russian  Jewry  to  the  attention  of  our  Presi- 
dent, Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  and  to  urge 
our  Ambassador.  Adlal  Stevenson,  to  bring 
the  violations  of  the  rights  of  Russian  JewTy 
before  the  United  Nations. 

We  plead  with  you  to  communicate  with 
the  State  Department  and  to  urge  it  to  inter- 
cede with  the  Russian  Government  that  it 
put  an  end  to  its  present  anti-Semitic  course. 
We  would  also  like  to  request  that  you  urge 


the  House  Foreign  Affairs  chairman,  and  the 
members  of  the  committee,  to  hold  hearixifis 
and  to  support  a  resolutlcMi  condenuiing 
Soviet  anti-Semitism. 

For  quite  a  number  of  years  the  Soviet 
Government  has  been  pursuing  anti-Semitio 
activities  of  an  alarming  nature. 

Synagogues  are  being  closed.  Their  num- 
ber has  been  reduced  to  less  than  100  for 
3  miUion  Jews. 

No  Hebrew  Bible  has  been  published  for 
Jews  since  1917. 

Hebrew  schools  are  nonexistent. 
There  is   no   public   Jewish   religious   in- 
.struction  at  all.     Jewish  chUdren   are  not 
permitted  to  be  taught  the  language  of  the 
Bible— the    language   that   binds    Jews   to- 
gether, and  to  their  ancestral  faith. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Jews  are  officially 
recognized  as  a  religious  group,  they  are  not 
permitted  to  set  up  any  central  coordinating 
body,  similar  to  those  of  various  Christian 
denominations,  the  Moslems,  and  the 
Buddhist,  nor  do  the  Jews  have  any  religious 
publications,  like  the  other  religious  groups 
have. . 

Of  all  the  religious  groups,  only  the  Jews 
are  prevented  from  establishing  contact  with 
their  coreligionists  in  other  countries. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  Is  now  a 
member  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
Soviet  seminarians  attend  Protestant  and 
Moslem  institutions  of  learning  abtoad.  No 
such  permission  is  given  to  Jewish  theological 
students. 

The  training  of  religious  functionaries  is 
limited  to  a  single  Yeshlvah,  to  a  single 
school,  which  leads  a  precarious  existence. 
Only  five  students  are  presently  in 
attendance. 

Jewish  cultural  life  too  has  been  banned 
since  the  Stalin  persecution  of  the  Jews. 
A  decade  after  Stalin's  death,  there  is  still 
no  permanent  Yiddish  theater. 

Such  kind  of  a  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Russian  Government  toward  Jews,  violates 
the  Soviet  Constitution's  guarantee  of  na- 
tional self-determination,  and  the  legal  rec- 
ognition of  the  right  of  all  nationalities  with- 
in the  Soviet  borders  to  cultiu-al  freedom. 

The  Soviet  policy  amounts  to  spiritual  and 
cultural  strangulation  of  Judaism  in  Russia. 
The  Soviet  press  and  radio  have  been 
conducting  an  extremely  bitter  anti-Semitic 
campaign,  not  only  against  Judaism,  not 
only  against  the  Jewish  religion  and  culture, 
but  also  against  Jews  as  human  beings, 
branding  them  as  criminals.  They  are 
accused  of  disloyalty  toward  the  state;  they 
are  accused  of  economic  crimes. 

The  Soviet  press  features  trials  that  result 
In  death  sentences.  To  date,  3^  such  trials 
have  been  reported  In  26  different  cities.  In 
these  trials,  death  sentences  have  been  f 
meted  out  to  70  individuals,  of  whom  45  are 
Jews. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  the  Jewish  rellgloxis 
affiliation  of  some  of  the  "culprits"  Is  made 
explicit.  The  synagogues  are  portrayed  as 
the  place  of  illegal  Uansactlons.  Religious 
Jews  are  mockingly  described  as  "money 
worshippers";  the  rabbi  is  shown  as  their  ac- 
complice: their  family  connections  In  Israel 
and  the  United  States  are  pointed  up.  In 
general,  the  Jews  are  presented  as  people 
whose  only  "G-d  is  gold." 

We  could  go  on  and  on.  In  sum,  Soviet 
policy  places  the  Jews  in  the  most  difficult 
situation.  They  are  allowed  neither  to 
assimilate,  nor  to  live  a  full  Jewish  ll^e,  nor 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  or  any  other^  .place 
where  they  might  live  freely  as  Jews. 

We  therefore  have  come  here  to  ask  your 
understanding  for  the  plight  of  Russian 
Jewry.  We  know  that  many  of  you  have 
already  approached  the  President,  to  protest 
the  outrages  perpetrated  on  the  Jewifh 
people  in  Russia,  and  we  are  greatly  In- 
debted to  you  for  it. 

American  Jewry  is  most  encouraged  by 
your  sympathy  and  helpfulness.     We  know 
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XhaX  tbe  Soviet  Government  Is  not  Insensi- 
tive to  world  opinion,  and  jwxtlcularly  to  the 
Amerlcaa  opinion.  The  mere  fact  that  this 
year,  the  Soviet  Government  permitted  the 
baking,  ae  well  as  the  importation  of 
matzoth — ^the  ritual  bread  that  la  used  by 
Jews  during  the  8  days  of  Passover — Is 
a  slg^  that  the  Soviets  are  sensitive  to  world 
opinion. 

Again,  we  thank  you  for  your  time  and 
patience  and  cooperation,  and  we  do  hope 
that  your  Intercession  will  determine  the  new 
Russian  Government  to  revise  Its  pcist 
policies  of  discrimination  and  to  give  Jews 
fiUl  and  unrestricted  religious  liberty  which 
is  guaranteed  under  the  Russian  Constitu- 
tion. 


Pollution  in  Lake  Erie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or   NIW    TORK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  15. 1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
widely  recognized  that  one  of  the  most 
serious  water  pollution  problems  in  the 
Nation  is  that  which  besets  Lake  Erie. 
a  portion  of  which  borders  the  district  I 
represent. 

Recently,  an  outstanding  presenta- 
tion of  the  Lake  Erie  problem  was  made 
In  a  program  that  was  broadcasted  by 
WGR^TV  in  Buffalo.  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  script  for  this  program : 

Dancer  in  Every  Drop 
The  beauty  of  Buffalo's  surrounding  waters 
today  obscxires  a  modern-day  menace  •  •  • 
the  massive  hazard  of  pollution.  Unfortu- 
nately, much  of  this  bright  sparkling  water 
would  •  •  •  If  botUed  •  •  •  bave  to  be  la- 
beled: "Danger  In  Every  Drop."  Without 
adequate  safeguards,  it  could  mean  death 
•  •  •  not  only  to  portions  of  the  human  pop- 
ulation •  •  •  but  to  shipping,  industrial 
production  and  recreational  facilities  as  well. 

Good  evening,  this  is  Pat  Fagan.  For  two 
centuries  Lake  EWe  has  supplied  the  llf  eblood 
for  the  stream  of  commerce  that  has  built 
Buffalo  Into  the  second  largest  city  in  the 
second  most  p>opuloiis  State  in  the  Nation. 
Ever  since  a  French  explorer  christened  this 
site  on  the  Niagara  Frontier  with  the  feUc- 
Itous  phrase  "belle  fleuve"— or  "beautiful 
flow" — Its  Khlnlng  waters  have  been  the 
crown  Jewel  In  the  proud  diadem  of  the 
Queen  City  of  the  Lakes. 

But  much  has  occxirred  historically  since 
the  discovery  of  the  Great  Lakes  e*irly  in  the 
leth  century.  Huge  harbors  have  mush- 
rcamed  from  its  wild  river  mouths — primitive 
Indian  canoe  routes  have  become  swarming 
channels  of  oomnseroe — and  once-isolated 
trading  poets  have  quickened  Into  the  busy 
pulse  beat  erf  cities  Uke  BuSalo. 

As  State  Health  Commissioner  HoUis  S. 
Ingraham  has  warned,  "polluted  water  can 
menace  health  •  •  •  deter  real  estate  de- 
velopment •  •  •  Interfere  with  recreation 
•  •  •  and  repel  tourists."  For  In  this  un- 
bottled  poison,  as  he  points  out.  "lurks  a 
virus  that  stunts  community  progress." 

And  this  la  the  danger  In  every  drop.  So 
much  danger,  In  fact,  that  two  worried  Gov- 
ernment»— the  United  States  and  Canada- 
have  JUBt  asked  the  International  Joint  Com- 
n-lcsion  to  Investigate  the  water  pollution 
problem  In  Lakes  Brie  and  Ontario.  The  re- 
quest for  the  pollution  study  said  the  United 
Statee  and  Canadian  Governments  have  been 
Informed  that  the   lake  waters   "are   being 


polluted  by  sewage  and  Industrial  waste- 
causing  or  likely  to  cause  terlous  health 
hazards  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  Not 
only  Buffalo  is  threatened — but  many  neigh- 
boring conuniuiities  as  well. 

Cities  on  all  of  the  Great  Lakes  •  •  • 
stretching  their  more  than  2,000  miles  more 
than  halfway  across  the  Northern  American 
Continent — are  all  affected  to  some  degree 
by  water  pollution.  But  the  Niagara  frontier 
Is  particiilarly  vulnerable  to  this  deadly  virus 
because  of  its  location  on  both  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario — with  Its  43  million  population 
in  a  295,000-sqiiare-mlle  area  directly  de- 
pendent upon  these  two  lakes  for  its  water. 

Locally,  Buffalo's  waterfront  provides  a 
vivid  pictiu^  of  pollution  in  "living  color." 
This  pollution  extends  along  the  waterfront 
from  the  river  entrance  to  below  Lackawanna. 
This  so-called  "black  belt"  is  a  blend  of  many 
contaminating  factors.  Stanley  P.  Splsiak. 
chairman  of  the  Water  Resources  Committee 
of  the  New  York  Conservation  Council,  has 
estimated  that  a  total  of  350  tons  of  cyanide, 
phenol,  ammonium,  compounds,  acids  and 
suspended  solids — plus  approximately  2,710 
gallons  of  oU — are  dumped  daily  into  the 
waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Niagara  River. 

Of  all  the  communities  along  the  Niagara 
frontier,  the  city  of  Buffalo  alone  uses  about 
123  million  gallons  of  water  a  day.  Some 
of  this,  of  course,  is  used  industrially  for 
cooling  and  processing  purposes.  For  in- 
stance, it  takes  65,000  gallons  of  water, 
weighing  270  tons,  to  process  a  single  ton  of 
steel. 

The  average  Buffalo  family  of  four  uses 
300  gallons  of  water  a  day.  Every  time  you 
step  Into  a  shower,  25  gallons  is  consmned 
washing  off  the  soap  wltli  the  spraj' — every 
thne  you  splash  in  the  bathtub,  whether 
you're  big  or  Uttle.  another  36  gallons  even- 
tually run  down  the  drain — and  anywhere 
from  20  to  30  gallons  are  used  for  such  ordi- 
nary household  choree  as  washing  the  dishes 
or  taking  care  of  the  family  laundry. 

Of  this,  the  water  you  drink  is  literally 
only  a  drop  In  the  bucket— about  half  a 
gaUon  a  day.  Yet  this  has  always  been  the 
prime  concern  of  local  liealth  ».uthorities. 

Buffalo's  drinking  water  is  imder  constant 
24-hour  analysis  in  the  Erie  County  Health 
Department's  testing  laboratory  on  the  top 
floor  of  city  hall.  Here,  health  department 
inspectors  bring  dally  samples  of  water  from 
the  city's  filtration  plant  at  the  foot  of 
Porter  Avenue.  Bottled  in  sterile  flasks,  the 
water  samples  are  first  examined  by  a  bac- 
teriologist to  determine  its  fitness  to  drink. 

The  laboratory  tests  not  only  city  water 

but  samples  from  wells,  swimming  pocris,  and 
public  beaches  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

Toxicity  Is  sometimes  tested  by  placing 
guppies  In  samples  of  suspicious  water.  If 
the  fish  expire,  it's  a  sure  sign  the  water  is 
suffering  from  either  lack  of  oxygen  or  some 
form  of  poUutlon. 

A  high  bacteria  count  is  the  chief  menace 
In  drinking  water.  When  this  is  suspected, 
special  mllllpore  filtration  tests  speed  up 
the  routine  diagnosis  of  the  samples.  The 
10  members  of  the  laboratory  staff  immedi- 
ately swing  Into  action,  working  around 
the  clock  to  analyze  the  water  in  less  than 
18  hours  and  submit  their  findings  to  the 
Erie  County  health  commissioner.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Mosher,  and  the  health  department 
engineer. 

Such  an  emergency  occurred  on  January 
13,  1964,  when  Lake  Erie  dropped  to  its  low- 
est level  In  34  years,  causing  slush  ice  to 
block  the  Intake  to  the  Colonel  Ward  pump- 
ing station.  After  receiving  a  laboratory  re- 
port that  contaminated  water  was  pouring 
through  the  rusty  pipes  of  the  auxiliary 
Massachusetts  Avenue  pumping  station.  Dr. 
Mosher  issued  this  warning; 

"This  is  an  emergency.  All  citizens  of 
Buffalo  are  warned  not  to  drink  water  with- 
out boiling  it  at  least  5  minutes.  This  boil 
order  is  being  Issued  by  the  health  depart- 


ment because  of  an  emergency  at  the  water 
Intake.  I  repeat,  Buffalo  water  Is  unsafe 
to  drink.  It  must  be  boiled  before  drinking 
until  further  notice." 

All  Buffalo  schools  were  ordered  closed  as 
low  water  pressure  continued  to  plague  the 
city,  which  normally  uses  120  million  gallons 
of  water  on  a  winter  day. 

The    old    Niagara    River    Intake — pressed 

into  service  for  the  first  time  in  30  vears 

supplied  about  70  million  gallons,  or' three- 
fourths  of  the  city's  requirements.  It  was 
sediment  from  this  old  intake  •  •  •  plus  the 
lack  of  filtration  faculties  at  the  Massachu- 
setts pumping  station  •  •  •  that  resulted 
in  the  "boil  water"  order.  The  water  en- 
tering the  well  at  the  Massachusetts  sta- 
tion was  at  first  very  muddy.  Massive  doses 
of  chlorine  made  the  water  safe  •  •  •  but 
quite  unpalatable.  As  the  crisis  continued, 
Dr.  Mosher  was  forced  to  issue  another 
order: 

"I've  been  advised  that  we  are  losing  about 
30  million  gallons  of  water  a  day  In  our 
systems  and.  therefore.  It  has  become  neces- 
sary for  me  to  ask  all  residents  of  Buffalo 
to  use  water  only  for  essential  purposes 
such  as  cooking.  Water  should  not  l)e  used 
for  laundry  and  so  on.  I'm  also  directing 
Industry  to  reduce  Its  water  to  the  barest 
minimum  and  to  use  it  only  for  emergency 
purposes." 

In  24  hoiu-s.  Buffalo's  water  emergency  was 
over.  The  boil  water  order  was  re- 
scinded •  •  •  schools  reopened  •  •  •  and  af- 
fected factories  resumed  normal  operations. 
However,  the  health  department — In  Its 
role  of  "watchdog"  over  the  city's  water 
supply — still  cautioned  citizens  to  run  their 
tap  water  for  at  least  3  minutes  before  using 
it  for  drinking  ptirposes. 

The  Job  of  clearing  the  portholes  to  the 
clogged  water  Intake  was  carried  out  by  an 
Army  surplus  vehicle  whose  path  was 
cleared  through  the  Ice  fields  by  the  Buf- 
falo fireboat. 

The  military  vessel  used  a  scoop  to  re- 
move some  of  the  Ice  •  •  •  then  lowered  small 
dynamite  charges  to  blast  open  each  of  the 
12  Ice-clogged  portholes. 

No  similar  threat  to  Buffalo's  water  sup- 
ply Is  expected  to  be  posed  this  winter  as 
the  re6\ilt  of  a  city  project  now  underway 
at  the  Lake  Erie  intake.  First  •  •  •  dredges 
scooped  away  debris  from  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  around  the  Intake  and  loaded  It  onto 
scows  for  dumping  In  deep  water  off  Lacka- 
wanna. An  estimated  25,000  cubic  yards 
of  debris  was  removed  to  permit  a  freer 
fiow  Into  the  underwater  ports  of  the  in- 
take. Later  •  •  •  specially  fabricated  metal 
"elbows"  were  attached  to  the  Intake.  The 
11 -ton  elbows  are  designed  to  lower  the 
level  at  which  water  enters  the  Intake. 

Aside  from  such  freak  quirks  of  nature, 
along  with  the  vmavoidable  runoff  of  filth 
after  floods  or  heavy  rainstorms  when  more 
than  the  normal  amount  of  pollution  pours 
into  drains,  the  chief  source  of  contaminated 
water  is  untreated  sewage. 

Conditions  in  Lake  Erie  were  described 
recently  by  Frank  P.  Briggs,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  UJS.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, as  "dangerous,  deplorable  and  dev- 
astating." He  charged  that  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  was  "the  Indiscriminate  dvunping  of 
domestice  sewage  by  lakefront  cities." 

But  Buffalo  has  a  better  record  than  most. 
Briggs  admitted  that  the  oity  still  supplies 
good  drinking  water  and  has  corrected  a  pol- 
lution problem  that  once  was  one  of  the 
worst  on  the  lake. 

Prior  to  1930,  municipalities  paid  Uttle  at- 
tention to  the  problem  of  providing  treat- 
ment for  sewage.  State  law  at  the  time 
called  for  pollution  abatement  only  in  the 
case  of  a  direct  health  menace. 

But  after  an  outbreak  of  disease  affecting 
40.000  residents  of  Niagara  Palls  •  •  •  where 
the  drinking  water  was  polluted  by  untreated 
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sewage  flowing  down  the  river  from  Buffalo 
•  •  •  special  legislation  was  passed  In  1936 
creating  the  Buffalo  Sewer  Authority.  The 
authority,  which  operates  and  matntaina  the 
city's  795-mlle-long  sewage  system,  Inaugu- 
rated the  construction  of  the  flrst  large-scale 
treatment  works  In  New  York  State.  It  Is 
now  considered  among  the  finest  In  the 
Nation. 

The  Bird  Island  sewage  treatment  plant,  a 
complex  of  buildings,  also  accomodates  sev- 
eral other  county  sewage  systems.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  plant,  which  began  oper- 
ations on  July  1,  1938,  is  to  dispose  of  61,000 
pounds  of  dally  waste  without  endangering 
the  health  of  the  city  or  other  communities. 
It  also  decomposes,  deodorizes,  and  disin- 
fects sewage  in  a  series  of  important  steps 
that  ultimately  result  In  the  discharge  of 
nearly  pvirified  water  Into  the  Niagara  River. 
So  pure.  In  fact,  that  as  one  conservationist 
has  pointed  out,  one  cup  of  water  out  of 
every  20  drawn  from  a  faucet  in  the  average 
community  has  already  been  through  a 
sewer. 

But  despite  th?  effectiveness  of  this  sew- 
age control,  polluted  water  from  other 
sources  poses  a  constant  problem.  One  of 
these  is  indtistrial  waste — which  affects  the 
waters  of  western  New  York  in  a  special  way. 
This  Is  because  Lake  Erie  Is  the  shallowest 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  also  serves  the  largest 
population.  As  a  result,  it  has  become  the 
most  heavily  polluted  of  all  the  lakes.  The 
fact  that  the  lake  level  is  now  far  below 
normal  intensifies  the  pollution  problem  be- 
cause water  in  vast  quantities  is  required  to 
dissolve  the  many  industrial  wastes  poured 
into  this  lifestream  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. But  in  the  past  15  years  local  indus- 
tries have  spent  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  attempts  to  rid  the  waters  of  these  toxic 
materials.  And — climaxing  their  efforts — a 
giant  construction  project  to  help  combat 
water  pollution  in  the  Buffalo  River  is  now 
Hearing  completion.  VThen  this  $8  million 
water-cooling  project  is  put  into  operation, 
it  will  provide  five  major  plants  with  a  reg- 
ular, dependable  supply  of  raw.  untreated 
lake  water  for  industrial  use. 

A  huge  intake  is  being  built  In  Lake  Erie 
with  a  pumping  station  offshore.  A  network 
of  pipes  will  reach  out  from  the  station  and 
deliver  at  least  100  million  gallons  of  water 
daily  to  the  five  plants.  After  being  used 
once,  the  water  will  be  discharged  into  the 
Buffalo  River — eliminating  much  of  its  pol- 
lution by  ending  stagnation  and  providing 
a  steady  flow  of  water  to  move  out  accumu- 
lated wastes. 

Great  Lakes  water  in  som^  areas  is  so  pure 
that  it  can  safely  be  used  to  fill  the  cells  of 
storage  batteries;  but.  locally,  industrial 
waste  was  blamed  for  the  area's  worst  fish 
kill  10  years  ago  when  tens  of  thousands  of 
fish  died  In  the  Niagara  River  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  Erie  Barge  Canal.  They  suc- 
cumbed to  deadly  cyanide  dumped  into  the 
water  by  a  nearby  industrial  plant.  Similar 
fish  kills  on  a  slightly  lesser  scale  occurred  in 
Aug\ist  1963,  in  the  Erie  Canal  near  Lockport. 
a  month  earlier  in  Lake  Erie  near  Silver 
Creek,  and  a  short  while  before  that  along 
the  Buffalo  waterfront.  Cyanide  was  again 
blamed  for  the  river  kill,  lack  of  oxygen  in 
Lockport,  and  a  combination  of  both  in  Sil- 
ver Creek. 

As  a  result  of  this  poisoning  of  the  waters 
by  industrial  waste.  Secretary  Briggs  reports 
great  changes  In  the  fish  population  of 
Lake  Erie,  once  the  most  productive  fish- 
ery of  the  5  Great  Lakes.  He  points  out  that 
10  years  ago  the  lake  yielded  almost  28  mil- 
lion pounds  of  excellent  fish  while  last  year 
it  yielded  18  million  pounds  of  mostly  trash 
fish. 

An  Industrial  acid  once  seared  the  skin  off 
a    swimmer   at   Times   Beach    on    Buffalo's 


waterfront — which  has  since  been  declared 
unfit  for  swimming. 

Other  summer  beaches  also  poee  perennl&I 
sxunmer  pollution  problems — blamed  both  on 
sewage  and  Industrial  waste.  Almost  every 
summer  In  recent  years  Dunkirk's  two  Lake 
Erie  beaches  have  been  closed  to  swinunen 
after  tests  showed  a  high  bacteria  count. 
Beaches  at  Jamestown  and  Silver  Creek  also 
have  been  closed  because  of  similar  un- 
sanitary conditions. 

In  contrast — with  the  exception  of  Times 
Beach — bathers  sport  and  splash  at  most 
Erie  County  beaches  all  summer  long  in  clear, 
uncontaminated  water. 

Agriculture,  as  well  as  Industry,  contrib- 
utes to  pollution  by  pouring  fertiUzer  prod- 
ucts and  pesticides  Into  the  public  water 
supply.  Their  effect  on  health  has  not  yet 
been  fully  determined — but  some  scientists 
believe  small  quantities  may  accumulate  in 
the  system  until  there's  a  big  enough  con- 
centration to  kill  not  only  bugs  but  human 
beings. 

Garbarre  dumping — which  has  literally 
been  a  'burning"  issue  In  Buffalo — is  often 
another  overlooked  contributing  factor. 
Drainage  from  improperly  placed  dumping 
sites  adds  materially  to  the  massive  doses  of 
poison  already  polluting  the  lake. 

The  chief  planner  of  the  Erie  County  plan- 
ning department,  Arthur  G.  Wingerter,  issued 
this  summary  of  the  problem : 

"The  old-fashioned  dumps  are  frequently 
attacked  for  air  pollution  from  open  burning 
and  the  presence  of  vermin  and  insects,  but 
water  pollution  also  is  a  common  result. 
Existing  dumps  are  all  too  frequently  located 
at  a  convenient  spot  to  discharge  the  refuse 
over  a  bank  or  slope,  and  normally  one  would 
find  a  stream  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  such  a 
situation. 

"In  the  county  of  Erie  we  have  at  least 
seven  open  dumps  where  stream  water  is 
polluted  as  it  flows  alongside  or  through  the 
dump  sites.  In  some  instances,  fish  may  be 
seen  darting  around  in  the  clear  waters  of 
the  upstream  side  of  the  dump.  The  water 
emerges  on  the  downstream  side  In  a  condi- 
tion unfit  for  any  human  use. 

"Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  cannot  main- 
tain fish  in  our  streams?  Polluted  waters 
destroy  the  use  for  all  types  of  recreation. 
Even  some  of  the  accepted  landfills  on  higher 
sites  contribute  to  stream  pollution  where 
they  are  dug  prematurely  and  allowed  to  fill 
with  water." 

A  brmdnew  type  of  pollution  also  is  caus- 
ing growing  concern  among  public  health 
experts.  Tills  consists  of  the  "bubbles  of 
trouble"  released  by  detergents  •  •  •  whose 
foaming  suds  sooner  or  later  infiltrate  the 
city's  water  supply.  Detergents — consisting 
of  oil  and  coal  derivatives — are  not  as  solu- 
ble as  soap  which  is  made  from  animal  and 
vegetable  fats  and  oils.  Most  biologists 
claim  that  small  concentrations  of  detergents 
are  not  harmful — but.  as  with  pesticides, 
tlielr  final  total  effect  remains  a  medical 
mystery.  No  one  is  sure  what  prolonged  ex- 
posure to  small  doses  wiU  do  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

In  some  New  York  State  areas,  glasses  of 
drinking  water  occasionally  have  foamy 
heads  like  glasses  of  beer  •  •  •  but  so  far 
detergents  have  posed  no  water  pollution 
problem  in  Buffalo.  In  Augtist  1963,  Health 
Conunissioner  Mosher  received  word  from 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  that  the  de- 
tergent level  In  Lake  Erie  was  "almost  un- 
measurable." 

But,  even  so,  our  water  jxjUutlon  problem 
Is  far  from  licked.  The  State  has  had  the 
authority  since  1949  to  haul  water  polluters 
Into  court,  but  the  State  attorney  general's 
office  has  been  asked  to  prosecute  only  fotir 
cases  In  that  15-year  period — none  in  the 
Bxiffalo  area. 


And  tbe  State  depextment  ot  health — 
which  Is  charged  with  water  poUutlon  con- 
trol and  abatement — can't  recaU  any  fines 
ever  being  levied  under  the  law  which  is  be- 
ing violated  daily  by  communities,  Industries, 
and  Individuals. 

Stanley  P.  Splsiak — acting  as  spokesman 
for  the  water  resources  committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Conservation  CouncU — is 
severely  critical  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
State  has  handled  the  matter  of  water  pollu- 
tion control: 

"It  is  my  sincere  feeling  that  the  time  for 
pussyfooting  and  sidestepping  has  long 
passed.  It  matters  little  as  to  who  or  what 
was  to  blame  for  failiu-es  in  the  past  to  en- 
force pollution  laws.  We  can,  however,  bene- 
fit from  the  mistakes  we  have  made  In  the 
past. 

The  most  severe  and  gravest  mistake  we 
have  made  in  the  past  has  been  our  depend- 
ence upwn  the  conservation  def>artment  and 
its  mobile  pollution  unit  to  first  detect  poUu- 
tlon as  it  exists  and.  secondly  and  more  im- 
portantly, to  enforce  violation  prosecutions 
when  these  cases  are  found. 

"I  state  here  for  the  record  that  there  haa 
been  no  effective  enforcement  whatever  of 
any  seriotos  nature  In  the  past  20  years  nor 
is  there  any  Intent  on  the  part  of  those  In 
office  currently  or  in  the  past  to  enforce  any 
of  the  pollution  laws  In  the  State  of  New 
York  as  they  apply  to  serious  cases  of  Indus- 
trial pollution. 

"We  have,  constantly,  cases  In  the  sum- 
mertime which  are  of  minor  consequence 
such  as  the  carming  factories  which  are 
prosecuted.  However,  the  major  ones — 
whUe  they  are  detected — are  permitted  to 
continue.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  unleas  we 
take  the  adequate  steps  now.  and  Immedi- 
ately, to  enforce  the  existing  laws  and  to 
change  the  system  under  which  we  operate 
we  are  doomed.  I  state  also  that  I  believe 
the  conservation  department  Is  not  in  any 
position  to  enforce  existing  laws  and  should 
be  relieved  of  its  responsiblUty  In  both  the 
detection  and  enforcement  of  the  existing 
pollution  laws.  Their  mobUe  pollution  unit 
currently  is  the  only  acceptable  means  of 
determining  whether  poUutlon  exists  or  not. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  if  the  conservation 
department  is  relieved  of  this  responsibility 
and  the  responsibility  Is  given  to  the  county 
and  to  local  county  officials  we  wUl  have  ade- 
quate enforcement." 

The  State  health  department  takes  the 
position  that  better  water  pollution  control 
is  up  to  the  public.  Locally,  the  Erie  County 
director  of  environmental  health.  Michael  J. 
Stankewich.  had  this  to  say  about  the  pol- 
lution problem : 

"Here  in  Erie  County  our  health  depart- 
ment, realizing  that  pollution  is  not  only 
harmful  to  health  but  also  detrimental  to 
the  growth  of  the  community  and  damaging 
to  recreational  facilities  such  as  bathing 
beaches,  has  done  much  to  control  pollution 
by  controlling  private  sewage  disposal  and 
real  estate  subdivisions  by  persuading  many 
communities  and  industries  to  construct 
treatment  plants  and  seeing  to  It  that  these 
treatment  plants  are  operated  and  main- 
tained  properly   and   satisfactorily. 

"Much  has  been  done  to  control  pollution. 
I  am  proud  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
and  what  is  being  done  presently  within  the 
scope  of  our  engineering  personnel,  but  much 
more  remains  to  be  done." 

Other  experts  agree  that  an  all-out  com- 
munity attack  is  the  oiUy  way  to  win  the 
whole  long  war  against  poUutlon.  Although 
time  consuming  and  costly,  the  ultimate 
result  •  •  •  crystal  clear  ■water  •  •  • 
would  be  the  real  diamond  In  the  crown 
of  the  Queen  City  of  the  Lakes. 
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Medicare  Not  Good  Enough 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, much  of  the  commonsense  of  the 
people  of  our  country  Is  reflected  in  the 
so-called  smalltown  newspapers  estab- 
lished across  our  broad  land. 

One  of  the  editors  who  effectively 
speaks  for  smalltown  America  is  C.  W. 
Brown,  of  the  Oconomowoc  Enterprise, 
Oconomowoc,  Wis.  His  words  on  medi- 
care, as  usual,  are  couched  in  terms  of 
good  sense.  I  commend  his  recent  edito- 
rial to  my  colleagues : 

Medicare  Not  Good  ENOtrcH 
If  the  Federal  Government  wants  to  be  a 
paternal  father,  OK,  provided  It  Is  limited  to 
need  without  meddling  into  the  lives  of  per- 
sons who  can  be  and  want  to  be  dignified, 
proud,  self-sustaining.  Independent  citizens. 
Those  who  are  in  need  (not  Just  the 
elderly)  should  have  help.  Everybody  wants 
them  to  have  it,  but  why  in  the  name  of 
commonsense  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pass  laws  to  meddle  in  the  personal 
affairs  of  the  great  mass  of  people,  take  their 
money  away  only  to  take  over  what  the  great 
majority  can  do  and  are  doing  for  them- 
selves, with  their  own  means  and/or  by 
private  instu-ance.  That  is  exactly  what  big 
government  is  doing  and  wants  to  do  more  of. 
Just  to  accomplish  what  everybody  wants  to 
do  for  those  who  really  need  it,  without  going 
beyond  where  the  need  exists. 

Actually,  an  amendment  to  the  Kerr-Mills 
medical  aid  bill  would  do  a  magnificent  Job 
without  involving  everybody,  whether  they 
need  It  or  not.  The  amendment  would  be 
to  start  aid  at  a  higher  level  of  Income  and 
regulate  the  amount  of  aid  that  is  given  to 
the  individual  based  on  a  graduated  scale  in 
proportion  to  his  income.  If  some  States 
wouldn't  cooperate  let  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment do  it  if  necessary.  One  method  would 
be  for  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  share  of  the  cost. 
Under  that  system  all  States  would  want  to 
come  in.  Since,  at  present,  some  States  give 
aid  at  too  low  a  level  a  minimum  could  be 
established  and  made  so  attractive  to  the 
States  that  they  all  would  have  it.  That 
would  take  care  of  the  need  with  dignity  and 
let  the  rest  of  the  people  do  what  they  want 
to  do  for  themselves.  The  great  majority 
now  have  private  Insurance  which  is  the  way 
they  want  it.  The  cost  to  the  public  would 
be  but  a  fraction  of  the  so-called  medicare 
program.  In  addition  this  would  not  be  tied 
to  social  security. 

Medicare  on  the  other  hand  obviously 
would  mess  up  social  security  and  possibly 
Jeopardize  it.  In  tying  It  to  social  security 
there  would  be  added  to  an  established  pro- 
gram a  cost  factor  which  no  one  knows  how 
much  It  will  be.  One  former  respected  Gov- 
ernment estimator  on  insurance  for  many 
years  frankly  stated  the  the  Government's 
present  estimate  is  only  one-third  and  prob- 
ably less  than  a  third  of  what  the  actual  ex- 
perience will  be.  That  alone  is  frightening 
enough  to  make  people  under  social  security 
violently  opposed  to  tying  social  security  to 
so-called  medicare. 

Another  big  advantage  is  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment (Federal  and  State)  directly  pays 
the  costs  (only  to  those  who  need  it)  it 
would  be  part  of  the  Federal  budget  where  it 
belongs.  Already  too  many  Items  never  ap- 
pear on  the  budget  so  that  the  citizen  never 
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knows  the  full  extent  his  government  costs 
him.  Social  security  assessment  cost  alone  Is 
headed  into  10  percent  of  payroll  up  to  ^,600 
per  year  (that's  Just  \inder  10  times  Its 
original  cost — 2  percent  on  the  first  $3,000 
of  Income) .  Adding  a  continuing  skyrocket- 
ing cost  of  medicare  into  that  program 
could  well  result  in  a  tragic  mass  and  a  need- 
less one  because  the  great  majority  do  not 
need  It.  Yet  the  Government  wants  to  force 
that  cost  into  the  program.  The  plan  actu- 
ally borders  on  the  fantastic  and  one  of 
fiscal  irresponsibility.  If  medicare  is  forced 
down  the  general  public's  throat,  it  simply 
must  be  as  a  separate  operation. 

The  truth  is  that  medicare  itself  is  not 
good  enough.  It  does  not  pay  doctor  or  drug 
bills.  Hospital  services  are  limited  in  time 
and  only  partially  paid.  And  imagine  the 
Imposibility  of  providing  visiting  nurses  care 
(in  the  medicare  bill)  of  up  to  240  home 
calls  a  year — across  the  Nation  into  such  as 
the  plains  of  Wyoming  to  the  slums  of  New 
York.  And  Imagine  the  countless  number 
of  people  required  to  admlnlstar  the  program 
and  the  added  costs  involved  when  basically 
the  need  Is  for  so  relatively  few.  Sometlilng 
better  should  be  offered  for  the  needy  which 
can  be  done  at  certainly  far  less  cost. 


Editorial  on  Death  of  Former 
Justice  Frankfurter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OP  OONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  16, 1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  have  been  many  words  written  and 
spoken  praising  the  life  and  contribu- 
tions of  Felix  Frankfurter.  This  was  a 
man  who  gave  much  to  the  interpretation 
and  practice  of  American  law  and  juris- 
prudence. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Connecticut 
Jewish  Ledger  gives  the  highest  praise  to 
Mr.  Frankfurter,  a  praise  he  fully  de- 
served. 

Under  leave  of  the  House  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  this  editorial  in  the 
Record: 

Felix  Prankfurteb 

The  Grim  Reaper  has  visited  American  life 
this  week  and  snatched  from  our  midst  one 
of  the  luminous  and  particiilarlv  gifted 
spirits  of  our  generation.  The  death  of  Felix 
Frankfurter,  while  it  occurred  In  the  fullness 
of  his  years,  nevertheless  improverishes  us 
and  America  is  the  poorer  for  his  going  even 
as  America  has  been  the  better  and  the  richer 
for  his  long  and  distinguished  life  of  service. 

It  Is  not  for  us  to  pass  Judgment  upon  his 
philosophy  of  law  or  his  interpretation  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  This  has  been  done, 
and  will  continue  to  be  done,  by  those  who 
are  experts  In  that  field.  But  this  we  know, 
that  Felix  Frankfurter  did  not  think  of  law 
or  Jurisprudence  merely  as  something  that  is 
Inanimate  or  impersonal.  Law,  to  him.  was 
always  alive  and  inasmuch  as  law  and  people 
are  inseparable,  he  saw  the  law  as  an  Instru- 
mentality for  the  happier  and  more  secure 
life  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  even 
as  he  saw  people  as  the  free  beneficiaries  of 
disciplined,  responsible,  enlightened  progres- 
sive guidance  and  direction  for  wholesome, 
useful  and  creative  living.  In  this  attitude.' 
he  was  a  son  of  the  Jewish  heritage  which 
conceived  of  law  as  a  guide  on  the  way  of 
life  and  as  a  challenge  to  responsible  living. 


Outside  of  the  realm  of  Jurisprudence  and 
the  Constitution,  Felix  Frankfurter  also 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  major 
fact  of  modem  Jewish  history  in  that  he  was 
allied  with  the  late  Louis  D.  Brandeis  in  im- 
portant stages  of  the  development  of  a  new 
Jewish  life  in  Palestine  before  the  creation 
of  the  State  of  Israel,  and  remained  inter- 
ested and  concerned  In  this  historic  phenom- 
enon. 

He  was  an  inspired  and  Inspiring  teacher 
and  through  his  Interpretations  of  the  law, 
whether  accepted  or  rejected  by  his  Judicial 
colleagues,  he  profoundly  influenced  the 
course  of  America,  indeed,  of  human  life. 

As  his  Jevrtsh  brethren,  we  rejoice  In  the 
many  contributions  which  he  made.  As  his 
fellow  Americans,  we  salute  and  ble.^s  his 
memory  in  gratitude. 
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Challenge  to  Leadership 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8. 1965 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  body  to  the  annual  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  nationwide  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy contest.  This  year,  more  than  250,- 
000  high  school  students  participated  In 
the  contest,  competing  for  the  4  schol- 
arships which  are  awarded  as  top  prizes. 

The  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  is  brought  to  Washington  for  the 
final  judging  as  guests  of  the  VFW. 

Indiana's  wiimer  is  Miss  Nancy  Tell- 
man,  of  my  hometown  of  Columbus. 

Her  speech  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  awareness  of  the  vast  majority  of 
America's  yoimg  men  and  women  of 
their  responsibilities  as  citizens  who  will 
soon  inherit  the  task  of  leading  our 
Nation. 

I  should  like  to  enter  the  full  text  of 
her  speech  in  the  Record  and  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Challenge  to  Leadership 
(By  Nancy  Tellman) 

Oiu-  world  today  Is  not  a  quiet  one.  It  is 
one  In  which  firing  squads,  terrorist  bombs, 
barricades,  force,  and  fear,  are  very  real  in 
the  daily  lives  of  our  fellowmen.  Hitler's 
gas  chambers  and  Khrushchev's  tanks  in 
Budapest  are  chapters  not  of  ancient  but  of 
modem  history.  So  are  the  police  dc^s  of 
Birmingham.  The  Vietcong  is  real.  The 
Berlin  Wall  is  real.  In  short,  threats  to  our 
democracy  and  freedom  are  found  all  over 
this  imhappy  planet.  If  ever  there  were  a 
time  to  rise  up  and  be  counted  as  a  citizen. 
It  is  now,  for  the  strength  of  a  democracy  is 
never  greater  than  the  will  of  the  people  to 
uphold  It. 

Our  democracy  was  set  up  emphasizing  the 
liberty  and  worth  of  the  Individual.  With 
the  population  explosion  and  "millions  and 
billions"  used  as  common,  everyday  words, 
It  Is  hard  to  think  In  terms  of  only  the  in- 
dividual. Yet  I  believe  that  is  the  secret 
to  our  world.  The  value  of  all  himian  ar- 
rangements must  be  measured  by  what  they 
do  to  enhance  the  life  of  the  Individual. 
You  and  I  as  Individuals  should  develop  our- 
selves to  oxu'  full  potential  and  become  good 
citizens  of  our  coiuitry,  our  State,  our 
county,  our  own  community.     But  today  a 


good  citizen  is  more  than  one  who  votes, 
more  than  one  who  keeps  himself  Informed 
about  his  government,  more  than  one  who 
believes  In  principles. 

Thomas  Jefferson  declared  that  all  men 
have  God-given  inalienable  rights  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  But 
let's  be  realistic — not  all  of  our  moral  and 
social  conflicts  are  going  to  be  solved  in 
this  one  statement.  Benjamin  Franklin  once 
said,  "To  get  the  bad  customs  of  a  country 
changed,  it  Is  first  necessary  to  remove  the 
prejudices  of  the  people."  To  free  ourselves 
from  prejudice,  an  education  is  a  necessity. 
An  education  provides  the  knowledge  to  in- 
telligently discuss  and  question  the  ideas 
of  others.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  a  good 
citizen  to  think  for  himself. 

This  old  world  may  be  sorely  troubled, 
but  it  Is  far  from  being  a  hopeless  mess. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  without  the  opportunity 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  some  im- 
portant issue.  However,  there  seems  to  be 
an  unwillingness  to  speak  out  publicly 
against  the  evils  which  we  lament  privately. 
Our  motto  seems  to  be:  "Don't  get  involved. 
Let  somebody  else  stick  his  neck  out."  We 
have  too  much  wishbone  and  not  enough 
backbone.  We  cannot  passively  enjoy  our 
government  and  our  democratic  way  of  life. 
We  must  steadily  create  it.  The  ideal  citi- 
zen of  a  democracy  has  enough  spirit  to 
question  the  decisions  of  his  leaders  and 
enough  sense  of  responsibility  to  let  deci- 
sions be  made.  He  has  enough  pride  to  re- 
fused to  be  awed  by  authority  and  enough 
humility  to  recognize  that  he.  too.  Is  limited 
in  knowledge.  Even  at  my  age.  I  have  be- 
gun to  realize  this,  and  I  have  learned  that 
there  are  no  short  cuts,  free  rides,  or  s\are 
things  In  life.  And  there  are  no  substitutes 
for  hard  work,  courage,  imagination,  and 
enthusiasm. 

This  Is  what  it  takes  to  be  a  good  citizen. 
And  dont  think  for  one  moment  that  we 
can't  do  it — because  the  last  four  letters  of 
the  word  American  spell  "I  can."  This  is 
our  challenge  to  citizenship. 


Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  High    School 
Debaters  Take  Top  Honors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Coral 
Gables  High  is  one  of  the  many  fine 
schools  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Florida  whose  students  continue 
to  excel  academically  and  in  extra- 
curricular activities. 

On  February  21, 1965,  the  Coral  Gables 
High  debate  team  was  awarded  the 
trophy  as  it  made  a  clean  sweep  in  win- 
ning all  three  categories  in  the  10th  an- 
nual high  school  Cherry  Blossom  Na- 
tional Invitational  Debate  Tournament 
sponsored  by  Georgetown  University. 

Daniel  S.  Schwartz  took  top  honors, 
being  named  the  best  speaker  among  the 
400  competing  debaters.  Daniel  has  won 
many  other  debating  honors  among 
which  was  his  selection  last  year  as  the 
Florida  winner  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 

Dave  Weiss  and  Wayne  Silver  were 
named  in  the  top  20  and  top  10  debaters, 
respectively. 


Also,  Daniel  Schwartz  and  Wajme  Sil- 
ver took  top  honors  of  the  182  teams 
in  the  2-man  debating  competition. 

Meanwhile,  the  team  composed  of  Joel 
Perwin,  Dave  Weiss,  Wayne  Silver,  and 
Daniel  Schwartz  won  first  place  in  the 
four-man  debating  team  OMnpetition. 
This  team  has  won  nearly  every  major 
tournament  entered  this  year. 

The  Georgetown  University  tourna- 
ment, which  began  on  Friday,  February 
19,  and  went  through  Sunday,  February 
21,  was  one  of  the  largest  high  school 
tournaments  ever  held  with  over  100 
schools  from  30  States  participating. 

The  winners  of  the  two-man  competi- 
tion, Dave  Weiss  and  Dan  Schwartz,  were 
presented  the  Ryder  Challenge  Cup, 
named  in  honor  of  Father  Ryder  who 
established  the  Georgetown  Philodemic 
Debating  Society  in  1831.  The  winners 
of  the  trophy  went  through  six  prelimi- 
nary rounds  which  narrowed  the  field  to 
16  teams.  These  qualifying  teams  then 
met  in  four  sudden-death  roimds,  leav- 
ing eight  teams,  then  four,  then  two,  and 
finally  the  winning  team.  The  Coral 
Gables  team  won  a  total  of  10  straight 
debates,  defeating  Fordham  College 
Preparatory  School  of  New  York  in  the 
final  round  for  top  honors. 

The  topic  for  the  debates  was  "Re- 
solved, That  Nuclear  Weapons  Should 
Be  Placed  Under  the  Control  of  an  In- 
ternational Organization."  The  judges 
awarded  Uie  debate  to  Coral  Gables  by 
a  score  of  6  to  1. 

Each  year  many  of  us  in  Congress,  if 
not  all,  on  request,  furnish  material  on 
the  national  debate  topic  to  students  all 
over  the  country.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  stu- 
dents appreciate  and  do  use  the  material 
successfully.  Dan  Schwartz  in  a  recent 
letter  to  me  said  in  part: 

I  am  writing  this  to  you,  sir,  because  you 
were  very  instrumental  in  helping  us  achieve 
the  honors  we  have  won  this  year. 

The  real  credit,  of  course,  goes  to 
these  fine  young  competitors,  their  out- 
standing coach  Kenneth  N.  Rosenthal, 
and  to  the  excellent  teachers  of  their 
school.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  extending  hearty  congratulations 
to  them  all. 


Tribute  to  Congresswoman  Bolton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  27  our  esteemed  colleague,  the 
gentlelady  from  Ohio,  Frances  P.  Bol- 
ton, observed  her  25th  anniversary  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.  For  over  15  of 
those  years,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  with  the  gentlelady  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  Her  dedicated 
and  untiring  efforts  on  the  committee 
during  some  of  the  most  critical  periods 
in  our  Nation's  history  have  helped  shape 


the  successful  policies  that  have  carried 
us  through  those  troubled  times. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  have  found  Frances 
Bolton  a  constant  source  of  inspiration 
and  assistance  during  these  many  years 
of  our  close  association.  I  wish  to  extend 
my  personal  congratulations  to  the  gra- 
cious lady  for  her  long  service  and  many 
great  achievements. 


Traveling  Brotherhood  Team 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF    CONNECTICDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16,  1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
heartwarming  to  leam  that  s<»ne  men 
are  making  positive  efforts  to  lead  this 
world  to  full  brotherhood. 

Among  these  men  are  four  Connecticut 
theologians  from  four  different  faiths 
who  have  joined  together  as  a  team 
which  goes  on  television,  to  luncheons,  to 
schools,  and  other  places  to  discuss  inter- 
religious  and  interracial  problems. 

The  Connecticut  Jewish  Ledger  re- 
cently printed  an  article  about  this  group 
and  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  want  to  include  the  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 
Foxni  Clergymen  Forge  Unique  Traveling 
Brotherhood  Team 

Hartford. — A  unique  team  of  clergymen — 
possibly  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country — 
has  been  created  in  this  part  of  Connecticut. 
While  its  goals  have  been  modest.  Its  suc- 
cesses already  are  spectacular. 

Dubbed  the  "brotherhood  team,"  this 
quartet  has  gone  on  television  once  a  month 
to  engage  in  serious  discussion  of  interre- 
ligious  and  interracial  problems.  Prom  these 
TV  sym,posiums  have  come  numerous  en- 
gagements before  organizations  and  high 
school  groups. 

The  group  was  originated  by  Rabbi  Henry 
Okollca  of  Congregation  Tephereth  Israel, 
New  Britain,  who  originally  asked  them  to 
appear  on  his  weekly  Sxinday  mcnnlng  pro- 
gram on  WHNB-TV,  channel  30— "Jewish 
Life."  Joining  Rabbi  Okollca  on  the  panel 
were  the  Reverend  Joseph  Odell  of  St.  Ger- 
trude's Roman  Catholic  Church,  Windsor;  ' 
the  Reverend  Allan  House  O'Neill  of  St.  An- 
drew's Episcopal  Church,  Meriden;  and  the 
Reverend  Richard  A.  Battles,  Jr.,  of  Mount 
Olive  Baptist  Church.  Hartford. 

"It  was  felt,"  Rabbi  Okollca  pointed  out. 
"that  this  group  could  do  a  great  deal  to  im- 
prove race  relations  and  brotherhood  in  the 
area.  The  team  has  grown  to  appreciate  one 
another's  viewpoint  in  their  differences  in 
theological  matters.  It  is  hoped  that  It  can 
help  create  a  better  understanding  of  aU 
men." 

CONTINTJK  TV  APPEARANCES 

While  continuing  once-a-month  television 
appearances  on  "Jewish  Life,"  the  brother- 
hood team  has  spoken  at  Kiwanis  Club  meet- 
ings, high  school  assemblies,  ORT  gatherings, 
and  the  like. 

In  Waterbury,  a  high  school  assembly  was 
scheduled  to  introduce  to  the  young  people 
the  thought  that  this  Nation  needs  a  con- 
stant reminder  ot  its  obligation  to  assure  all 
men  freedom  of  opportunity. 

"Being  a  member  of  the  team,"  Father 
Odell  told  the  Connecticut  Jewish  Ledger, 
"has   done   more  for  me   than   anyone.     It 
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'has  been  an  inspiration  to  see  the  reaction 
of  the  yoxing  people,  the  men's  groups.  I 
believe  that  a  spiritual  growth  has  taken 
place  in  all  those  who  witness  these  meetings, 
A  dimension  has  been  added  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  dignity  of  the  human  per- 
son." 

Father  Odell  praised  Rabbi  Okolica  for  his 
Initial  push  and  for  being  "the  main  factor 
In  developing  the  panel  into  a  team." 

Father  O'Neill  pointed  out  that  the  good 
of  it  has  been  the  fact  that  people  of  very 
different  points  of  view  have  sat  down  to- 
gether. 

NO    TRACTUHED    FRIENDSHIPS 

"While  we  may  disagree  violently  on  the- 
ological matters,"  the  Meriden  clergyman  de- 
clared, "there  are  many  other  areas  in  which 
we  can  agree.  And,  most  important,  when 
we  disagree,  it  doesn't  fracture  the  friend- 
ship." 

He  added,  "The  difference  in  viewpoints  has 
added  to  the  richness  of  the  team's  work." 
He  said  that  questions  thrown  at  the  panel  in 
high  school  assemblies  show  that  "the  kids 
are  ahead  of  the  adults  on  questions  of  race." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Battles,  himself  a  leader 
of  the  Negro  community  in  the  civil  rights 
struggle,  said,  "I  feel  privileged  to  serve  on 
thlB  team.  Each  of  us  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  personal  opinions." 


March  2 


O  Lord,  may  we,  who  imderstand  how 
precious  and  Imperative  are  justice  and  free- 
dom, resolve  that  the  remembrance  of  this 
great  man  of  our  century,  whose  pen  was 
ever  as  mighty  as  his  sword,  will  Inspire  ua 
to  walk  in  his  path;  to  make  his  design  for 
living  our  guide  for  the  future — never  seek- 
ing only  what  Is  convenient,  never  hesi- 
tating to  become  Involved  and  to  sacrifice, 
never  surrendering  to  the  wrong. 

Thus  will  we  be  able  to  establish  here 
among  men  that  brotherhood  which  wUl  re- 
flect Thy  fatherhood  and  bear  witness  to 
Thy  majesty,  Thy  glory,  and  Thy  unity. 
Amen  and  ameu.  ■ 


Teenage  Drinking  in  New  York 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 


Rabbi  Rosenbliim's  Prayer  for  Sir 
Winston  ChnrchUl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  2,  1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  famous 
369th  Veterans  Association.  Inc.  had  its 
installation  of  national  officers  at  the 
369th  Regiment  Armory  on  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 31,  1965.  At  this  very  impressive 
ceremony  William  K.  De  Fossett,  who  has 
sen,'ed  the  association  with  unusual  ded- 
ication, was  again  installed  as  the  na- 
tional president.  I  extend  my  congrat- 
ulations to  him  and  the  other  officers  of 
this  splendid  organization.  It  was  a  spe- 
cial privilege  for  me  to  speak  at  the  cere- 
monies, and  I  am  honored  to  belong  to 
the  369th  Veterans  Association. 

Rabbi  William  P.  Rosenblum,  of  Tem- 
ple Israel,  chaplain,  369th  Veterans  As- 
sociation, delivered  a  cmnmemorative 
prayer  for  Sir  Winston  ChurchiU.  Dr. 
Rosenblum 's  prayer  is  so  beautifully 
written  and  so  fitting  that  I  wish  to  share 
.  it  with  my  colleagues. 

Dr.  Rosenblum's  inspiring  tribute  to 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  follows: 

COMMEMOR.\TIVE     pRATER     FOE     SOl     WlNSTOV 

CHURCHn-L  Delfvered  at  the  Inst.\llation 
OP  Officers  Ceremony  of  the  369th  Vet- 
erans' Association,  Inc.,  Sundw  Jan- 
T7ARY  31,  1965 

(By  Rev.  Dr.  WUliam  P.  Rosenblum,   chap- 
lain,   369th    Veterans'    Association,    rabbi, 
Temple  Israel  of  the  city  of  New  York) 
Our  God  and  Father  of  xts  all,  Into  Thy 
presence  a  saddened  yet  grateful  Nation,  in- 
deed   a    sorrowful    but    grateful    world    but 
yesterday    committed    one    of   their    noblest 
sons:  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

Unyielding  in  war,  he  was  equally  stead- 
/ast  in  peace  In  the  defense  of  freedom  and 
Justice.  He  served  not  alone  his  native  land 
but  all  to  whom  Uberty  is  dear. 


OF  new  jersey 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
encouraging  news  to  those  of  us  who  are 
seeing  to  persuade  New  York  State  to 
raise  its  drinking  age  from  18  to  21  to 
note  on  the  front  pages  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
for  today,  March  2,  that  Governor 
Rockefeller  has  announced  for  the  first 
time  that  he  would  sign  such  a  bill  if  the 
legislature  passed  it. 

Governor  Rockefeller's  position  repre- 
sents a  very  significant  and  welcome 
change.  While  he  remaiiis  somewhat 
skeptical  about  the  good  effects  of  rais- 
ing New  York's  minimum  legal  drinking 
age — and  none  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  look 
on  such  a  step  as  a  cure-aJl— the  Gov- 
ernor recognizes  that  a  great  many  peo- 
ple in  and  out  of  the  State  feel  very 
strongly  about  the  need  for  the  change. 
And  he  concedes  that  "it  is  bound  to  have 
beneficial  effects." 

At  the  same  time,  unfortunately,  the 
majority  leader  of  the  State  senate,  Mr. 
Joseph  Zaretzkl,  appears  to  have  expe- 
rienced a  change  of  heart  of  the  negative 
kind.  As  recently  as  February  22,  Mr. 
Zaretzkl  stated  he  had  no  position  on  the 
drinking  issue  and  seemed  to  concur  In 
the  opinion  of  his  colleague.  Assembly 
Speaker  Anthony  J.  Travla,  that  a  bUl 
increasing  the  drinking  age  to  21  would 
be  voted  on  by  the  legislature  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  Now,  however,  a  few- 
days  later,  he  Is  quoted  as  seeing  no  need 
for  the  bill.  I  hope,  before  a  decision 
must  t>e  made,  that  he  will  review  his 
party's  official  position  on  this  issue  and 
will  reflect  further  on  the  liigh  cost — in 
terms  of  human  lives  and  the  public  wel- 
fai-e — of  New  York's  present  law  both 
for  his  own  State  and  its  several  neigh- 
bors. 

The  articles  follow : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  2,  1965] 
Governor    YnxDS    on    DRrNKiNc    Age — Says 
He  Would   Sign   21    Age  Limit   Bill,  but 
Contends  It  Is  Not  a  Major  Solution 

(By  Douglas  Robinson) 
Albany,  March  1. — Governor  Rockefeller 
said  today  that  he  would  approve  a  bill  to 
raise  New  York's  minimum  drinking  age 
from  18  to  21  should  the  legislature  pass 
such  a  measure. 

In  announcing  his  approval,  Mr.  Rocke- 


feller said  he  was  convinced  that  raising 
the  minimum  age  was  "not  going  to  be  a 
major  solution"  to  the  problem  of  teenage 
drinking. 

In  the  legislature,  meanwhile,  the  Demo- 
crats pushed  through  bills  to  reestablish 
mandatory  free  tuition  at  the  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York.  However,  Mr.  Rockefeller 
warned  that  he  wovUd  veto  any  such  meas- 
ure  sent  to  him  for  signature. 

The  Governor  made  his  statement  on 
teenage  drinking  at  the  opening  of  a  news 
conference  in  the  Red  Room  of  the  executive 
suit©  in  the  capitol. 

addresses  church  group 
Later,  at  a  conference  of  the  State  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  Mr.  Rockefeller  repeated  his 
belief  that  such  a  law  would  not  solve  "the 
serious  problems  that  concern  all  of  us. 

"But  because  so  many  people  felt  so 
strongly  and  it  is  bound  to  have  beneficial 
effects— although  I  think  some  people  over- 
estimate some  of  them— I  will  sign  It."  he 
added. 

The  audience  applauded  the  Governor's 
pledge.  The  group,  which  represents  Protes- 
tant churches  throughout  the  State,  has 
sought  a  21 -year  limit  for  several  years. 

There  are  at  least  6  measures  that  have 
been  filed  in  the  current  legislative  session 
that  would  raise  the  drinking  age  to  21 
throughout  the  State  or  In  New  York  City 
Similar  legislation  has  been  offered  in  pre- 
vious years  but  none  has  come  to  a  vote. 

STATE   UNDER   PRESSURE 

In  recent  months.  New  York  has  come  un- 
der increasing  pressure  from  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut,  both  of  which  have  21-year 
limits,  to  impose  a  standard  age  level.  Both 
States  contend  that  a  uniform  drinking  age 
of  21  would  reduce  highway  deaths  of  you£g 
people  who  cross  into  New  York  to  drink 
Last  month  Governor  Rockefeller  said  that 
raising  the  age  limit  might  ameliorate  the 
conflict  but  added  that  he  would  take  no 
action  until  the  legislature  had  a  chance  to 
consider  bills  before  it. 
^  At    the    time,    the    Governor    said    that 

changing  the  law  won't  solve  the  problem  " 
Rather,  he  said,  "a  good  deal  could  be  done 
by  the  example  set  in  the  home  " 

Joseph  Zaretzkl,  the  senate  majority  lead- 
er. Indicated  that  he  saw  no  need  for  the  biU 
when  he  said  today  that  "it  will  not  stop 
drinking  by  teeanagers."  He  said  that  "the 
least  we  could  do  or  should  do  is  local  op- 
vion. 

"I  don't  think  you  can  stop  drinking  bv 
law.  he  asserted.  "The  home  Influence  is 
the  best  preventive  I  know." 

Air.  Zaretzki's  comments  put  him  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  1962  Democratic  Stete  platform 
and  to  a  Democratic  task  force  that  earlier 
^  year  urged  adoption  of  a  21-year   age 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

Mar.  2,  1965] 
Governor  Would  Sign  Drink  At  21 
(By  Richard  L.  Madden) 
Albany.— Governor    Rockefeller    dlscolsed 
yesterday  that  he  is  ready  to  sign  a  bill  rais- 
ing the  minimum  drinking  age  in  the  State 
from  18  to  21.     But  the  Democrat-controlled 
legislature  did  not  seem  eager  to  pass  it 
•  •  •  .  •  ' 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  pledge  to  sign  a  measure 
increasing  the  drinking  age  came  at  a  meet- 
ing with  representatives  of  the  New  York 
State  Council  of  Churches,  which  had  long 
advocated  such  a  move. 

The  Governor  told  a  news  conference  later 
he  had  reiterated  his  view  that  increasing 
the  drinking  age  would  "not  be  a  major  solu- 
tion"  to  the  problem  of  teenage   drinking. 

"However,"  Mr.  Rockefeller  said,  "I  stated 
that  if  a  bill  is  passed  I  would  sign  it." 

It  was  a  major  policy  shift  by  the  Gover- 
nor, who  had  been  reluctant  to  change  the 
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law  on  the  ground  that  control  of  teenage 
drinking  was  the  responsibUity  of  the  home. 

Officials  of  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut, 
where  the  drinking  age  is  21,  have  long  urged 
New  York  to  raise  its  diinlting  age.  They 
have  contended  that  their  teenagers  cross 
the  State  line  and  drink  in  New  York,  and 
sometimes,  as  a  result,  are  victims  of  tragic 
automobile  accidents  on  the  way  home. 

Vl^hether  the  Democrat-controlled  legis- 
lattue  will  sanction  a  drinking-age  increase 
for  the  Governor's  signature  was  a  question. 
.Assembly  Speaker  Anthony  J.  Travia,  of 
Brooklyn,  said  he  had  not  discussed  such  a 
measure  with  his  Democratic  colleagues. 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Joseph  Zaretzkl,  of 
Manhattan,  noted  that  the  measure  was  be- 
ing studied  by  the  legislative  excise  com- 
mittees, but  observed,  "You  can't  stop  drink- 
ing by  a  law." 

Mr.  Zaretzkl  suggested  that  "home  influ- 
ences" were  the  best  measures  against  teen- 
age drinking.  Some  form  of  local  option 
that  will  give  counties  adjacent  to  neighbor- 
ing States  the  power  to  regulate  drinking 
age  might  be  "a  possibility,"  Mr.  Zaretzkl 
said. 


Editorial  Praising  Senator  Dodd's  State- 
ment on  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OP  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16, 1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently have  made  several  statements  con- 
cerning my  belief  that  the  United  States 
would  be  making  a  sad  mistake  to  fail  to 
live  up  to  her  commitments  to  the  free, 
anti-Communist  world  and  to  South 
Vietnam  by  pulling  out  of  that  country 
at  this  time. 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecti- 
cut, has  also  voiced  his  views  on  this  vital 
question  and  in  doing  so  recently  gave 
one  of  the  best  speeches  yet  delivered  on 
the  subject. 

The  Washington  Star  has  taken  note 
of  Senator  Dodd's  speech.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  editorial  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Star. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Dodd  on  VnrrNAM 

One  of  the  most  impressive  speeches  to 
date  on  Vietnam  has  been  delivered  by  Demo- 
cratic Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  of  Connecticut 
It  providee  an  Interesting  obllgato  to  the 
swelling  chorus  of  negotiation  talk. 


The  Senator  haa  not  sugar-coated  his 
words.  He  thintat  some  of  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues, such  as  Crubch,  of  Idaho,  and  Mc- 
GovERN,  of  South  Dakota,  are  off  their  rockers 
when  they  call  for  negotiation  now  with  the 
Communists.  He  has  put  forward  a  powerful 
argument  against  retreat  at  this  time.  And 
he  has  set  forth  a  devastating,  even  alarming, 
assessment  of  the  so-called  militant  Bud- 
dhists. With  events  to  back  him  up,  he  has 
left  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  leaders  of 
th«se  vaguely  organized  religionists  serve  the 
Communist  cause. 

In  presenting  this  thesis,  Senator  Dodd — 
a  man  distinguished  for  many  things,  includ- 
ing his  role  as  a  prosecutor  of  the  Nazis  at  the 
Niiremburg  trials — has  put  special  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  the  free  South  Vietnamese 
are  fervent  fighters  against  the  guerrillas  of 
the  Communist-led  Vietcong.  The  statistics 
are  striking  and  encouraging,  despite  Sai- 
gon's political  instability.  In  the  Senator's 
words,  the  South  Vietnamese  are  one  of  the 
most  anti-Communist  people  in  the  world. 
And  they  include  over  a  million  refugees  who 
have  fled  from  the  Red  north  in  a  fighting 
spirit. 

There  are  other  statistics  wortii  quoting. 
Some  people  have  the  idea,  because  of  oon- 
fvising  headlines  and  rather  shallow  news 
stories,  that  the  free  Vietnamese  are  being 
clobbered  by  the  Red  guerrillas.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Senator 
Dodd  has  cited  verifiable  figures  showing 
that  the  Communists,  in  terms  of  casualties, 
are  still  very  much  on  the  losing  end  of  the 
struggle. 

So  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  Senator 
Dodo's  basic  thesis  that  the  United  States 
should  yield  no  ground  in  Vietnam,  Instead, 
and  we  agree,  he  advocates  a  tough  line  to 
make  clear  to  Hanoi,  Peiping,  and  Moscow 
that  they  wUl  be  risking  a  war  of  incalculable 
consequences  If  they  serioiisly  try  to  drive 
us  out  of  Asia  and  destroy  what  is  left  of 
freedom  therein 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CA1JTX)ENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3, 1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 19  the  National  Space  Club  and  the 
Aviation  Space  Writers  Association  at  a 
joint  meeting  in  the  Mayflower  Hotel 
honored  Col.  John  H.  Glenn,  Jr.  US 
Marine  Corps,  retired,  on  the  third  an- 
niversary of  the  first  U.S.  manned 
orbital  flight  made  on  February  20,  1962. 

Many  of  us  have  forgotten  tliis' great 
accomplishment  and  the  confidence  that 
it  reestablished  in  this  country  after 
having  seen  the  Russians  make  great 
headway  in  the  field  of  astronautics. 

Colonel  Glenn  made  a  very  fine  speech 
on  this  occasion  and  I  am  happy  to  make 
it  a  part  of  these  remarks  and  to  also 
include  the  opening  remarks  of  President 
Thomas  Turner  of  the  National  Space 
Club: 

Opening    Remarks    of    PREsmENx    Thomas 

TUKNER    of    the    NATIONAL    SPACE   ClUB 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  have  so  many  friends 
or  John  Glenn  here  today  to  celebrate  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  first  U.S.  manned 
orbital  flight.  In  Introducing  Colonel  Glenn, 
I  would  Uke  first  to  show  a  film  that  wUl 
serve  to  take  us  all  back  to  that  great  day  3 
years  ago  when  for  a  few  moments  all  o\ir 
hearts  stood  still.  Our  speaker  U  a  man  who 
was  born  In  Cambridge,  Ohio.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Musklngham  College  and  attended 
the  University  of  Maryland. 

During  World  War  II  he  fought  as  a 
fighter  pilot  m  the  MarshaU  Islands  with 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  successfully  com- 
pleted 59  missions;  a  few  years  later  during 
the  Korean  conflict,  he  once  again  served  in 
combat  against  the  enemy,  this  time  com- 
pleting 63  missions.  He  has  been  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  five  times  and 
the  Air  Medal  with  18  clusters. 

Prior  to  Joining  the  National  Aeronautic 
Space  Administration,  he  went  through  the 
Test  Pilots  School  at  Patuxent  River  and  also 
served  at  the  U.S.  Navy  Bureau  of  Aeronau- 
tics, now  the  Bureau  of  Weapons,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Its  fighter  design  branch. 

In  1962  he  was  awarded  the  National  Aero- 
nautic and  Space  Administration's  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  by  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  for  his  epic  flight  around 
the  earth  on  February  20,  1962.  I  would  Uke 
to  introduce  Col.  John  H.  Glenn,  Jr..  astro- 
naut, consultant  at  the  National  Aeronautic 
and  Space  Administration,  director  of  the 
Royal  Crown  Cola  Co.,  and  governor  of  the 
National  Space  Club. 

Remarks  bt  Cot,.  John  Glenn,  National 
Sp.\ck  Club  Luncheon,  Pebruakt  19,  1965 
After  events  that  have  affected  me  in  the 
past  year,  it  might  be  appropriate  to  open 
my  remarks  by  saying,  "A  funny  thing  hap- 
pened on  the  way  to  the  Senate."  Some  of 
the  people  at  the  Marriott  Motor  Hotel 
looked  rather  aghast  at  me,  for  I  must  be 
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the  only  man  ever  to  check  in  and  specify  a 
room  with  no  bath  and  no  mirrors. 

An  anniversary  is  always  a  time  of  rem- 
iniscing, of  taking  stock  and  of  noting 
subsequent  events.  Looking  back  over  the 
3  years  since  the  flight  of  Friendship  7 
I  am  impressed  most  of  all  by  the  tremen- 
dous progress  the  United  States  has  made  in 
space  science  and  technology. 

I  am  proud  of  the  determination  the 
American  people  have  shown  to  become  the 
world's  leading  space-faring  nation.    , 

This  is  a  feasible,  necessary,  and  noble  goal 
We  have  this  within  our  capability  to  do 
and  could  not  hold  our  heads  high  as  Ameri- 
\^  °^  ^^  ^^^°'°  "  ^^  ^"^^^  ^'  anything 
When  I  had  the  great  honor  of  appearing 
before  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  Congress  after 
my  flight.  I  spoke  of  the  unbounded  future  I 
*aw  for  space  exploraUon.  I  said  then  "I 
xeel  that  we  are  on  theJarink  of  an  era  of 
expansion  of  knowledge  about  ourselves  and 
our  surroundings  that  Is  beyond  description 
or  comprehension  at  this  time.  Our  efforts 
today  and  what  we  have  done  so  far  are  but 
small  building  blocks  on  a  very  high  pyramid 
to  come." 

A  quick  review  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished In  these  3  years  bears  out  the  accu- 
racy of  that  hope  and  prediction.  To  eo 
back  Just  a  little  further  than  3  years  it  Is 
almost  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  believe 
that  the  whole  space  era  has  been  covered  in 
the  short  time  since  our  grapefruit-sized 
Explorer  I  first  "beeped"  its  way  around  the 
earth. 

*».'^^1[.^  ^^^^  ^^°'  '^^  ^^^  ^ery  pleased  with 
the  three  orbits  of  the  Friendship  7  and  felt 
that  all  mission  objectives  were  met  Yet 
this  year  or  next,  the  Gemini  astronauts 
expect  to  make  at  least  a  7-day  flight  and 
we  look  forward  to  the  Apollo  lunar  landines 
in  a  few  years. 

Three  years  ago,  the  AUas  booster  was  the 
best  we  had  available  for  manned  space 
flight,  but  it  was  not  yet  renowned  for  its 
reliability. 

I  can  well  remember  one  of  my  first  trips 
to  then  Cape  Canaveral  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  a  night  Atlas  launch.  My  observa- 
tion point  was  on  the  closest  camera  site  to 
the  launch  pad.  After  several  holds,  a  fact 
of  life  we  became  more  familiar  with  on 
several  later  dates,  the  Atlas  was  launched 
and  appeared  to  be  programing  as  planned 
As  It  went  tlirough  the  hlgh-q  area  of  great- 
est aerodynamic  force.  It  suddenly  erupted 
Into  the  most  beautifully  awesome  fireball  I 
had  ever  seen.  Needless  to  say,  this  particu- 
lar event  did  not  do  much  to  build  confidence 
for  a  budding  astronaut.  Debris  came  down 
over  quite  a  wide  area.  I  think  It  was  during 
these  observations  that  we  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  beet  way  to  insure  reliability  would 
be  for  all  booster  engineers  to  watch  each 
launch  from  only  a  canvas-covered  block- 
house Just  as  close  to  the  launch  pad  as  we 
could  persuade  them  to  get.  In  fact,  in 
checking  some  of  my  notes  made  3  years  ago 
today,  the  day  before  the  launch.  Just  about 
this  time,  at  1:30  pjn.,  we  were  sitting  In  a 
booster  review  meeting  going  over  all  the  last 
details  of  booster  checkout. 

Today,  however,  the  Atlas  booster  has  a 
superb  record  of  28  straight  successes  in 
NASA  and  Air  Force  use.  Including,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  the  four  Mercury  fiights  in 
earth  orbit.  I  am  s\ire  most  of  you  watched 
TV  on  Wednesday  when  the  Atlas-Agena 
succeesf  ully  launched  Ranger  VIII. 


Three  years  ago.  Mercury  sptacecraf t  were 
limited  in  weight  to  about  3.000  poimds  To- 
day,  the  Saturn  I  booster  is  operational  and 
can  put  22,500  pounds  into  earth  orbit,  or 
seven  times  the  weight  of  Mercury.  Saturn 
I-B,  which  wUl  l>egln  flying  next  year  wm 
be  able  to  orbit  a  payload  equal  to  11  Mer- 
cury spacecraft.  Saturn  V.  which  will  fly 
in  1967,  will  be  able  to  orbit  a  payload  equal 
to  more  than  90  Mercuries.  That's  some 
J\imp — but  It  U  no  more  than  typical  of  the 
great  gains_rtfe  are  making  in  national  space 
capabilitlSTf 

Three  yea^s  ago.  shortly  after  my  flight 
Ranger  ni  missed  the  moon  by  22,000  mUes 
and  its  TV  pictures  were  unusable.  But 
the  Ranger  people  did  not  give  up  and  you 
know  the  brilliant  resiUu  achieved  from 
Ranger  VII  and  the  equally  signlfleant 
achievements  we  expect  from  Ranger  vni 
tomorrow. 

Three  years  ago,  Telstar  and  Relay  had  not 
yet  reached  the  launch  pad,  and  achievement 
of  synchronous  orbit  sounded  good  In  theory 
but  had  never  been  demonstrated  Today' 
Telstar,  Relay,  and  Syncom  have  become 
known  around  the  word  as  examples  of 
American  technological  leadership  and  Amer- 
ican belief  in  putting  our  technology  to  wc»-k 
for  mankind. 

Our  Tiros  and  Nimbus  weather  satellites 
nave  told  the  same  story  to  the  world.  Three 
years  ago.  we  had  Tiros  in  at  work.  Now 
It  is  Tiros  IX  that  marks  the  lOth  consecu- 
tive success  m  our  weather  sateUite  launches. 
Its  9  predecessors  have  transmitted  over 
415.000  pictures  of  the  earth's  cloud  cover. 
They  have  photographed  every  tropical  stonxi 
and  hurricane  since  1960  and  have  been  used 
with  tremendous  success  by  the  Weather 
Bureau.  As  you  know,  a  special  hookup  has 
been  arranged  between  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow for  exchange  of  weather  satellite  data 
and  this  exchange  wlU  begin  when  the  Rus- 
sians get  a  weather  satelUte  that  can  match 
ovr  Tiros. 

The  pace  of  our  satellite  applications  pro- 
gram has  been  so  rapid  that  we  can  now  look 
forward  to  the  first  commercial  use  of  space 
for  global  communications  this  spring  and 
the  establishment  of  the  flrst  operational 
weather  satellite  network  during  the  comlne 
winter.  " 

The  flrst  operational  communications  satel- 
lite will  be  called  Early  Bird — and  that  I  am 
glad  to  say  Is  not  a  translation  from  the 
Russian.    It  Is  a  product  of  private  enterprise. 

What  other  uses  are  coming?  On  that  one, 
you  can  let  your  imagination  run  wild,  for 
the  whole  space  program  is  centered  on  ex- 
ploration and  research  and  the  greatest 
values  will  undoubtedly  come  from  now  un- 
known and  unforeseen  discoveries.  Some  of 
the  immediate  possible  applications  were  out- 
lined to  you  in  November  by  Dr.  Raffensper- 
ger  when  he  mentioned  how  zero-gravity 
might  lead  us  Into  new  Information  on  tissue 
regeneration  and  healing,  or  the  formation  of 
compounds,  or  how  space-oriented  meteor- 
ological information  might  lead  us  to  first 
efforts  at  actual  weather  control,  or  of  how 
Infrared  mapping  studies  could  lead  to  bet- 
ter worldwide  commercial  fishing  through 
study  of  ocean  currents,  water  supply 
through  location  of  undergrotmd  streams, 
and  many  other  possible  applications.  V 

Even  though  some  Information  may  not  be 
as  immediately  useful.  It  all  adds  to  our 
storehouse  of  knowledge  which  helps  give  us 
a  mastery  of  the  future. 
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Three  years  ago.  no  nation  had  yet  made 
a  successful  fly  by  mission  to  Mars  or  Venus, 
although  the  Russians  had  been  trying 
mightily — and  still  are.  Then  came  Mariner 
11,  which  demonstrated  great  advances  in 
spacecraft  technology,  midcourse  changes  in 
direction,  and  interplanetary  communica- 
tions, and  became  the  first  and  still  the  only 
spacecraft  from  earth  to  make  closeup  obser- 
vations of  another  planet. 

The  accuracy  requirements  for  all  these 
missions  are  almost  Incomprehensible  and 
are  one  of  the  least  understood  parts  of  the 
space  program.  A  good  case  in  point  was  the 
launch  of  Friendship  7,  3  years  ago.  The 
speed  at  insertion  into  orbit  was  over  25,000 
feet  per  second,  or  5  miles  per  second,  and  the 
booster  and  spacecraft  were  accelerating  at 
approximately  240  feet  per  second  at  a  stead- 
ily mcreaslng  rate.  At  booster  cutoff,  each 
error  of  1.4  feet  per  second  resulted  in  a  dif- 
ference of  approximately  1  mile  in  apogee  on 
the  far  side  of  the  earth.  When  you  con- 
sider that  before  the  onboard  signal  for  cutoff 
was  received,  information  had  to  be  obtained 
by  radar  at  the  Cape,  transmitted  by  landllne 
to  Qoddard,  run  through  the  computers,  re- 
tximed  by  landllne  to  the  Cape,  checked 
against  Cape  data  and  then  transmitted  350 
miles  downrange  to  the  spacecraft,  still  al- 
lowing time  for  onboard  delays  in  operation 
of  relays,  valvee,  and  thrust  termination.  It 
looks  like  an  almost  impossibly  accurate  re- 
quirement. 

Those  accuracies,  however,  are  rather  crude 
compared  with  some  now  being  obtained  on 
the  deep  space  probes. 

Now  we  have  Mariner  IV  which  at  6  o'clock 
tonight  will  be  20.194.023  miles  out  from 
earth  on  an  extremely  difficult  and  significant 
mission.  As  you  know,  there  was  a  check- 
out of  equipment  aboard  the  spacecraft  last 
week  that  Indicates  the  chances  are  still  good 
that  we  will  get  revealing  pictures  of  Mars 
next  July,  when  Mariner  will  be  134  million 
mllee  from  earth,  so  far  it  will  take  12»4  sec- 
onds to  get  a  radio  signal  back. 

Perhaps  some  day,  there  will  even  be  re- 
verse Mariner  flights  approaching  the  earth 
and  this  covild  cause  some  problems  such  as 
the  one  I  heard  about  recently  which  In- 
volved a  Martian  metallic  man  landing  his 
spacecraft  on  earth  near  a  service  station. 
He  climbed  out  of  the  spacecraft,  slowly 
walked  over  to  the  gasoline  pump,  faced  It 
and  demanded,  "Take  me  to  your  leader." 
Receiving  no  reply,  he  repeated  the  com- 
mand "Take  me  to  yom-  leader."  He  Anally 
leaned  over  close  to  the  gasoline  pump  and 
yelled.  "If  you'd  take  yoxir  finger  out  of  your 
ear,  you  could  hear  me." 

Seriously,  I  don't  know  what  the  Mariner 
flights  mean  to  you.  But  to  me.  Mercury 
plus  Mariner  and  our  other  projects  clearly 
add  up  to  the  promise  of  men  on  places  well 
beyond  the  moon  in  the  not-too-distant  fu- 
ture. The  iinmanned  probes  and  vehicles 
can  give  us  Invaluable  forerunning  informa- 
tion, but  man's  unique  ability  to  perceive  the 
new  and  unknown,  analyze  its  Importance, 
and  relate  It  to  practical  application,  can 
never  be  replaced. 

I  know  all  of  us  agreed  fully  with  the  words 
President  Johnson  wrote  to  the  Congress  last 
month,  when  he  said:    "Substantial  strides 

have  been  made  in  a  very  brief  span  of  time 

and  more  are  to  come.  We  expect  to  explore 
the  moon,  not  Just  visit  it  or  photograph  it. 
We  plan  to  explore  and  chart  planets  as  well 
We  shall  expand  our  earth  laboratories  Into 
space  laboratories  and  extend  our  national 
strength  into  the  space  dimension." 

That  is  the  spirit  that  led  to  passage  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  In 
1958.  the  establishment  of  NASA,  the  accel- 
eration of  our  program  In  1961.  and  the  de- 
termination that  our  national  space  program 
shaU  continue  to  add  greatly  to  American 
power  and  prestige  during  each  successive 
year  of  this  decade. 
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Looking  back  over  the  past  3  years.  I  feel 
that  rapid  progress  In  our  national  space  pro- 
gram has  made  the  Nation  safer  and  stronger. 

But  I  am  even  more  impressed  by  the  po- 
tential value  of  the  intangible  resources  we 
are  creating  for  the  Nation  through  an  ac- 
tive, well-planned  and  well-balanced  space 
program. 

One  Of  the  great  achievements  in  these 
early  years  of  the  space  age  lias  been  the  ver- 
satile and  productive  Government-industry- 
unlversity  team  which  we  have  brought  into 
being  and  which  helps  make  maximum  use 
of  new  information.  With  our  democratic 
system  of  government,  and  our  free  economic 
system,  and  our  belief  In  seeking  out  the 
truth,  we  have  created  the  Institutions  and 
the  organizational  framework  to  meet  what- 
ever challenges  our  generation  and  many 
more  generations  of  Americans  may  face  in 
space. 

Eight  years  ago.  we  were  not  so  prepared  to 
welcome  or  to  cope  with  the  space  age;  but 
we  are  today.  We  look  backward  in  wonder 
not  at  what  we  did  3  years  ago,  but  at  the 
distance  we  have  come  since  then.  We  look 
forward  with  confidence  and  great  expecta- 
tions. 

Many  of  you  here  are  and  have  been  vital 
cogs  in  our  space  efforts,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  team  efforts  of  all  time. 

I  don't  need  to  recount  for  you  the  vital  role 
played  by  many  of  those  you  see  around  you. 
This  Is  not  Just  an  anniversary  for  me.  It's 
one  for  all  of  us.  for  practically  every  nisn 
here  played  some  role  in  the  events  of  3  years 
ago.  But  the  past  is  only  good  as  it  gives 
US  the  tools  for  tomorrow. 

To  wax  philosophical  for  a  moment,  we 
might  Uken  our  space  program  to  one  of 
Plato's  allegories.  He  told  of  prisoners 
chained  m  a  cave  for  so  long  they  had  lost 
touch  with  reality  and  felt  that  their  whole 
existence  was  wrapped  up  In  the  shadows 
they  could  see  on  the  wall  ahead  of  them. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  if  one  escaped  to  the 
outside  world  and  rettimed  to  teU  the  others 
of  what  really  lay  outside  the  dark  cave,  they 
would  probably  think  him  completely  crazy. 
Even  though  we  have  seen  such  tremen- 
dous breakthroughs  In  scientific  knowledge 
In  recent  years,  our  knowledge  has  necessarily 
been  limited  to  such  a  cave,  for  practically 
all  we  know  has  been  limited  to  this  one 
tiny  speck  of  earth  In  a  much  larger  environ- 
ment. But  that  Is  In  the  process  of  being 
changed  and  with  a  rapidity  no  one  can 
forecast. 

What    a    tremendous    future    we    have    in 
store. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PENNSYLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1965 

Mr.  FULTON'' of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  January  26  a*id  27  of  this 
year,  the  Panel  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  held  its  6th  meeting.  The 
panel,  which  is  composed  of  15  of  our 
country's  leading  scientists  and  educa- 
tors, met  with  the  committee  to  evaluate 
the  progress  of  aeronautical  research 
and  development  as  it  wlU  affect  the  fu- 
ture of  aeronautics  in  the  United  States. 

An  outstanding  member  of  the  panel  is 
Dr.   H.    Guyford  Stever,   installed  last 


month  as  president  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
a  major  contributor  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  panel  meeting.  His  presentation 
should  be  of  serious  interest  to  every 
Member  concerned  with  the  growth  and 
advance  of  aviation  in  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Stever  is  a  man  of  eminent 
achievement  in  science  and  engineering 
He  began  his  career  as  a  staff  member 
of  the  Radiation  Laboratory  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  from 
which  came  our  radar  technology  of 
World  War  II.  He  has  been  a  professor 
Of  aeronautics  and  astronautics  at  MIT 
and  has  served  as  chief  scientist  to  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  He  has  given  of  himself 
to  the  Grovernment  for  many  years  as 
a  member  of  many  advisory  panels  and 
boards  of  the  Department  of  Etefense.  I 
am  sure  that,  in  reading  his  presenta- 
tion which  follows,  you  will  recognize 
that  he  is  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about: 

The  Future  of  Aeronautics  in  thb  United 
States 
(By  H.  Guyford  Stever) 
The  strength  of  America's  expanding 
economy  Is  based  on  many  factors,  not  the 
least  of  which  Is  the  fact  that  we  have  the 
best,  most  complete,  and  most  used  air  trans- 
portation system  for  making  our  economy 
efficient  and  effective.  The  scheduled  com- 
mercial airlines,  which  make  about  7  million 
fUghts  a  year  from  almost  600  airfields  are 
only  part  of  this  picture.  There  are  over  10 
times  that  number  of  airfields  In  the  Nation 
and  most  of  these  are  available  to  40,000 
planes  owned  by  corporations,  and  another 
80,000  planes  owned  by  Individuals. 

In  addition  to  facilitating  the  growth  of  all 
elements  ot  our  economy,  this  civil  aviation 
Itself  constitutes  a  substantial  business  and 
therefore  a  subKtanUal  part  of  that  economy 
It  Is  about  this  civil  aviation  that  we 
speak  today.  We  are  trying  to  separate  It 
from  Its  sister  giant,  military  aviation.  In 
one  sense  we  can  so  separate  these  fields,  but 
In  another  sense  we  cannot;  for  ever  since 
the  very  beginning  of  manned  aircraft  fUght 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  research  and 
development  costs  for  the  technology  was 
paid  for  by  the  military  aviation  section 
of  our  Defense  Establishment.  It  was  onlv 
after  World  War  n.  with  the  advent  of 
guided  missiles  both  defensive  and  offensive, 
and  later  with  the  birth  of  space,  that  mili- 
tary expenditures  on  flight  devices  began  to 
diverge  away  from  developments  of  direct 
application  in  civil  aviation. 

In  starting  this  discussion  of  the  future  of 
civil  aviation  one  must  ask  whether  or  not 
the  demand  for  more  service  and  for  greater 
capability  and  performance  will  continue. 
Most  predictions  indicate  that  It  will. 

Before  we  ask  ourselves  what  elements  of 
our  already  strong  technology  should  be  fur- 
ther supported  In  order  to  Improve  civil  avi- 
ation, we  must  ask  ourselves  which  feature 
of  civil  aviation  would  we  like  to  improve. 
I  have  a  list  In  the  order  roughly  of  my  pri- 
ority, of  desired  Improvements.  The  first 
item  on  my  list  for  improvement  is  the 
elimination  or  reduction  of  in-flight  delays 
due  to  atmospheric  conditions,  crowding  of 
the  airways  and  landing  facilities,  and  the 
elimination  of  delays  and  cancellations  in 
takeoff  time  due  to  weather  or  any  other 
factor. 

The  second  item  in  my  priority  list  for 
Improvement  of  civil  aviation  is  that  of  In- 
creasing the  city  coverage  of  the  scheduled 
airlines.  The  corporation  and  Individually 
owned  planes  offer  much  greater  perform- 
ance here  than  do  scheduled  airlines.  At 
first  this  seems  to  be  a  matter  only  of  the 


economics  of  airline  operation.  Clearly, 
cities  that  do  not  generate  much  traffic  can- 
not be  served  with  many  fUghts.  At  pres- 
ent, in  fact,  the  feeder  airlines,  the  shwt- 
haul  airlines  to  cities  which  do  not  qualify 
for  mainline  service,  depend  heavily  on  sub- 
sidies, sometimes  a  very  large  fraction  of 
their  total  revenues.  If  technology  can  re- 
duce the  cost  of  air  transportation,  the  city 
coverage  could  be  improved. 

A  third  Item  for  Improvement  is  the  trans- 
portation to  and  from  airports  with  respect 
to  both  time  and  convenience.  The  advent 
of  VTOL  may  improve  this  considerably;  un- 
til then,  it  is  a  matter  of  urban  transpor- 
tation. 

The  fourth  item  of  improvement  Is  the 

increase  in  the  speed  of  flight.  Actually,  as 
far  as  the  in-flight  part  of  a  journey  is  con- 
cerned, already  tremendoios  progress  has 
been  made.  Eventually,  presumably  Jets 
will  be  used  even  by  the  short-haul  feeder 
lines.  Air  travel  time  has  Indeed  been  cut 
down. 

How  far  does  an  improvement  in  speed 
continue  to  make  sense?  The  biggest  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  the  advent  of  super- 
sonic transport  Is  simply  the  problem  of 
spending  great  resources  In  order  to  shorten 
a  flight  time  which  is  already  short  in  many 
cases  compared  to  the  ground  travel  time. 
Most  of  you  know  that  half  an  hour  at  the 
terminal  is  a  minimum  except  for  those  few 
cases  where  aircraft  are  operated  as  biises  in 
shuttle  flights;  if  one  calculates  in  addition 
to  the  half  hovcc  on  the  grotind,  another  half 
hour  to  get  to  the  airport  from  the  center 
of  any  city,  one  discovers  that  most  of  the 
flight  time  Is  In  fact  spent  on  the  ground  for 
flights  of  a  few  himdred  miles. 

StlU  another  area  of  Improvement  has  to 
do  with  Increasing  comfort.  For  first-class 
travel  on  a  modem  Jet  for  the  hours  Involved, 
most  passengers  are  Indeed  as  comfortable 
as  one  can  expect  from  travel. 

A  final  area  of  Improvement  has  to  do  with 
safety.  ActuaUy,  the  airlines  of  the  United 
States  have  operated  for  many  years  well 
below  the  one  passenger  fatality  per  100  mil- 
lion passenger  miles.  This  Is  better  than 
private  automobUe  transportation,  although 
not  as  good  as  bus  and  railroad  transporta- 
tion safety  records.  Still,  there  remains  a 
large  percentage  of  American  people  who 
have  not  flown  and  do  not  care  to  fly;  their 
opinions  of  flying  are  strongly  based  upon  the 
crash  record  of  aircraft.  They  do  not  con- 
sider the  statistics. 

As  a  country  we  have  more  generally  stated 
objectives  for  Improvement  In  our  civil  aero- 
nautics plct\ire.  In  the  first  place,  we  must 
insure  that  our  economy  continues  to  have 
the  best  air  transportation  system  to  give 
it  a  continuing  advantage  In  world  competi- 
tion. Secondly,  It  is  important  for  tis  to 
Insure  that  our  aeronautical  developments 
are  sufficiently  great  to  continue  our  leader- 
ship In  home  and  world  sales  of  our  aero- 
nautical products.  Third,  In  technical 
matters,  there  Is  always  a  matter  of  recog- 
nized world  leadership  which  adds  to  our 
stature  in  the  world  around  us. 

What  does  technology  offer  in  the  improve- 
ment of  civil  aeronautics?  What  will  we  get 
from  the  large  sums  of  money  that  our  Qov- 
erimient  Is  spending  in  aeronautical  research? 
About  $1  billion  Is  spent  per  year  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  alone  in  aeronautical 
research.  The  research  and  development  In 
aeronautics  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  although  only  a  small 
fraction  of  their  total  budget,  still  Is  between 
$100  and  $200  million  according  to  one  esti- 
mate I  have  seen.  The  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  spends  $50  million  on  research  and 
development.  To  this  amount,  already  over 
a  bUllon  dollars,  goes  some  private  research 
and  development  money  which  Is  difficult  to 
estimate. 

For  civil  aviation,  I  believe  that  the  area 
of  technology  which  needs  the  greatest  sup- 


port over  the  years  Immediately  ahead  Is 
that  of  guidance  and  control  bo  that  our  air 
traffic  control  system  can,  first.  Improve  the 
perf  cmnance  of  our  current  air  transportation 
and  second,  handle  the  Increased  volume 
which  has  already  been  indicated  can  be  as 
much  as  doubled  In  the  next  10  years. 

At  the  airports,  one  of  the  problems  that 

must  be  solved  Is  the  autc«natic  landing  of 
aircraft.  Airports  are  one  of  the  principal 
bottlenecks  and  causes  of  delays  In  the  sys- 
tem. More  airpcMix  are  needed,  but  partic- 
ularly automatic  techniques  for  landing  air- 
craft more  rapidly  are  needed. 

Another  point  where  air  trafflc  control  re- 
quires new  equipment  is  to  establish  an  in- 
flight radar  system  which  gives  complete  in- 
formation, that  is,  three-dimensional  In- 
formation, extremely  accurately  on  aircraft. 

I  believe  that  all  the  fields  of  engineering 
and  science  Involved  In  this  area  offer  more 
than  ample  promise  to  produce  quite  sub- 
stantial improvements.  In  fact,  the  fields 
of  engineering  and  science,  behind  radio 
radar,  communications,  Inertlal  tracking, 
and  Information  handling,  are  amongst  the 
most  promising  of  all. 

These  technologies  of  guidance  and  control 
contribute  not  only  to  traffic  handling  capac- 
ity, growth,  prevention  of  weather  delays, 
prevention  of  traffic  delays,  but  also  and 
most  importantly,  increased  safety.  If  done 
perfectly,  air  traffic  control  would  eliminate 
in-flight  coUislons  and  many  of  the  landing 
accidents  due  to  faulty  control  In  both  good 
or  bad  weather. 

There  Is  one  thing  to  be  guarded  against. 
The  air  traffic  control  system  could  be  devel- 
oped In  such  a  way  that  Individually  and 
company  owned  planes  could  be  priced  right 
out  of  business,  because  of  the  exi>ense  of  the 
required  guidance  and  control  equipment. 

I  believe  that  the  next  most  promising 
area  of  technology  for  improvement  of  our 
civU  aviation  Is  that  of  propulsion.  Over  the 
decades,  and  rig^t  up  to  now,  most  of  the 
major  Improvements  In  engines  or  aircraft 
have  been  sponsored  by  the  military  services. 
These  mllltary^servlces  knew  that  the  long 
leadtlme  devc^l^ment  item  in  bringing  out 
a  new  military  aircraft  was  the  engine,  re- 
quiring several  years,  possibly  a  half  a  decade 
or  more.  In  the  last  few  years,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  question  on  the  further  useful- 
ness of  aircraft  in  military  actions,  and 
partly  because  ot  the  growing  expense  o* 
each  engine  development.  Einglnes  were 
planned  more  specifically  for  particular  air- 
craft and  they  tended  to  slow  down  the  de- 
velopment cycle  of  the  complete  aircraft. 

Today,  fortunately,  there  seems  to  be  a 
retiom  to  the  realization  that  engine  devel- 
opments must  be  continuous  to  make  best 
progress.  The  Department  of  Defense  is 
developing  new  engines  for  aircraft  o*  the 
future.  And  many  of  their  developments 
will  be  useful  for  civil  aviation. 

Most  of  the  advances  in  pit^ulslon  for 
civil  aviation  will  come  In  the  field  o*  tiur- 
bojets  and  their  various  derivatives.  I  con- 
sider this  field  of  technology  rich  in  promise 
in  bath  variety  and  magnitude. 

A  third  area  of  great  import  to  the  future 
of  clvU  aviation  is  In  materials  and  struc- 
tures. The  development  of  aircraft  to  date 
has  been  greatly  dependent  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  new  materials.  Beginning  In 
the  late  1920's,  the  light  metal  revolution, 
the  alloys  of  aluminum  and  magnesium,  and 
the  development  of  aircraft  were  practically 
synonomous,  and  they  are  still  being  Im- 
proved for  subsonic  aircraft  use.  When  air- 
craft designs  began  pushing  into  the  super- 
sonic regions  where  the  skin  temperatiires 
became  higher,  and  the  properties  of  the 
light  metals  and  their  alloys  began  to  de- 
teriorate, the  steels  came  Into  being.  Then 
followed  the  titanium  revolution,  first  for 
Jet  engine  components  and  later  for  com- 
plete aircraft.  It  appears,  from  the  small 
amount  of  Information  that  has  been  re- 


leased on  the  A-11,  that  the  titanium  rev- 
olution has  been  acccmpUshed  and  that  a 
complete  mach  3  airplane  has  been  built 
using  this  new  technology. 

One  can  ask,  are  there  other  revolutions, 
<x  even  lmi»^vements,  that  are  possible,  and 
the  answer  Is  generally  yes.    In  the  first  place, 

titanium,  steel,  aluminum,  all  can  be  im- 
proved in  their  propertleR.  More  important, 
however,  there  are  potential  revcdutlons. 
The  structural  efficiency  can  be  greatly  im- 
proved if  beryllium  can  be  made  xisable  In 
jet  engines  and  In  aircraft.  An  even  greater 
potentUl  Is  promised  by  the  boron  fiber  tech- 
nc^logy. 

Again,  the  Improvements  In  materials  and 
the  structural  techniques  of  tislng  them  can 
be  xised  in  many  ways.     Improvement  of  the 

Structural  efficiency  can  be  used  to  make 
smaller  aircraft  to  do  a  given  Job,  or  more 
effective  helicopters  and  VTOL  airplanes  or 
higher  speed,  longer  range  aircraft. 

A  foiirth  area  of  technology  that  <^ers 
great  promise  for  aeronautics  is  aerody- 
namics. There  Is  very  much  to  be  learned 
in  the  entire  range  of  Mach  numbers  from 
very  low  to  the  high  subsonic  at  which  we 
are  now  fl3rlng,  and  Into  and  above  the  super- 
sonic. Furthermore,  even  for  the  high  sub- 
sonic speed  aircraft,  improved  aerodynamics 
such  as  boundary  layer  control,  reduction  of 
skin  friction,  the  Improvement  of  flaps'  de- 
sign, the  emplo3rment  of  blowing  to  improve 
flaps.  Improvement  In  leading  edge  stall,  get- 
ting better  airfoil  shapes,  all  will  Improve  air- 
craft design.  In  the  case  of  the  aerodynamics 
of  lower  speed  craft,  VTOL  and  so  on,  heli- 
copters, a  tremendous  amount  of  data  must 
be  gotten.  There  seems  to  be  a  new  field  of 
aeronautical  science  emerging  In  which  aero- 
dynamics and  propulsion  are  merging.  The 
employment  of  some  engine  power,  not  to 
insure  thrust,  but  to  Increase  lift  or  reduce 
drag  as  in  the  case  of  boundary  layer  control, 
or  blown  flaps,  are  good  examples.  ActuaUy, 
the  field  Is  Just  beginning  to  yield  some  of 
its  technical  treasures. 

In  areodynamlcs,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
country  was  harmed  by  the  tendency  for  in- 
dividual aerodjmamacists  and  whole  research 
laboratories  to  shift  to  the  more  glamoroiis 
higher  speed  aerodynamic  fields.  Many  of 
the  best  aerodynamlclsts  converted  them- 
selves first  from  subsonic  to  transonic,  then 
transonic  to  supersonic  and  on  to  the  extreme 
hypersonic  speeds  of  reentering  space  ve- 
hicles. Until  we  interest  more  yoiing  men  In 
the  ordinary  speed  aerodynamics,  we  wUl  not 
get  all  we  can  out  of  the  field. 

As  I  review  my  remarks  on  the  promise 
offered  by  research  and  development  In  the 
areas  of  guidance  and  control,  propulsion, 
materials  and  structures,  and  aerodynamics, 
several  conclusions  seem  to  stand  out.  First, 
a  continued  bright  futxire  for  aeronautics  in 
the  United  States  will  not  be  limited  by  lack 
of  promise  In  any  of  the  component  tech- 
nologies. There  is  no  leveling  off  of  possible 
technical  gains.  None  of  the  fields  are  de- 
void of  new  promising  Ideas. 

A  second  conclvtslon  Is  that  research  and 
development  In  these  different  fields  are  sup- 
ported in  quite  different  ways. 

1.  In  guidance  and  control,  research,  de- 
velopment, design  are  done  mostly  In  In- 
dustry, some  In  Government,  and  a  small 
amount  In  academic  labs.  The  Government 
support  for  component  developments  Is 
channeled  through  both  the  FAA  and  the 
Department  of  Defense.  For  civil  aviation 
the  systems  for  air  traffic  control  are  the 
responslbUity  of  the  FAA. 

2.  In  propulsion  almost  all  of  the  support 
of  the  technology  and  most  of  the  oomplete 
engine  developments  tised  in  civil  aviation 
have  been  accomplished  In  Industry,  but 
planned  and  supp<Mrted  by  the  military  mtv- 
ices.  Some  research  is  done  In  Ck>venunent 
labs.  For  light  aircraft,  exertion  must  be 
made. 
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-  3.  In  materials  most  technology  comes  from 
the  materials  and  suppljrlng  Industry,  and 
the  structural  techniques  of  using  these 
materials  from  the  aircraft  companies. 
Most  of  this  technology  Is  supported  by  the 
military  services. 

4.  Aerodynamics  has  traditionally  been  a 
team  effort  between  the  aerodynamic  lab- 
oratories of  the  old  NACA,  now  a  small  part 
of  NASA,  the  aircraft  companies,  and  the 
military  services  with  some  research  done  by 
academic  labs.  Aerodynamics  research  has 
been  supported  by  NASA  and  the  military, 
and  much  of  the  aerodynamic  development 
is  done  on  the  big  aircraft  contracts  them- 
selves. 

One  can  truly  say  that  the  development 
program  behind  civil  aviation  does  not  have 
much  centralized  planning  control.     If  any 
of  the  agencies  should  decrease  the  interest 
and  support  of  aviation  for  any  reason,  there 
would  be  an  Imbalance  of  major  proportions 
created.    Possibly  here  Is  a  point  where  Gov- 
ernment structure  and  agency  responsibility 
should  be  restudied.     At  least  the  Congress 
and   the   administration  must  continue  to 
balance  developments  in  these  many  fields. 
One  of  the  most  Important  assets  In  the 
aeronauUcal  strength  of  the  United  States  Is 
not  served  solely  by  the  support  of  reseso'ch 
and   development.     Within   our   great  areo- 
space  Industry,  we  have  teams  of  engineers 
and   businessmen   who   have   mastered    the 
techniques  required  to  engineer,  design,  con- 
struct, test  and  produce  great  aircraft.    And 
behind   them  are   the  industries  supplying 
the  components  and  materials.    Of  all  of  our 
assets,  these  may  well  be  the  most  priceless. 
Unless  these  teams  are  constantly  enlivened 
by  in  fact  going  through  the  entire  proce- 
diore  by  coming  out  with  completely  new  air- 
craft, they  wUl  lose  their  priceless  compe- 
tence.    Fortunately,   as   the  number  of  the 
types   of  aircraft   have   been   reduced,   these 
great  companies  have  been  able  to  keep  their 
teams  together  and  their  systems  capabilities 
alive  by  application  to  guided  missiles  and 
also  to  spacecraft. 

Behind  all  of  the  applied  research,  devel- 
opment and  design  and  testing  for  civU  avia- 
tion there  lies  basic  research  in  the  funda- 
mental physical  sciences.  Some  support  for 
these,  of  course,  comes  from  the  military 
services  and  NASA.  However,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  carries  the  brunt  of  this 
load,  and  rightly  so. 

I  have  Indicated  some  of  my  thoughts  on 
the  distribution  of  research  and  development 
What  about  support  for  specinc  systems  and 
aircraft?  My  highest  priority  1b  on  that 
equipment  for  the  FAA  to  Improve  by  large 
orders  of  magnitude  their  capabilities  In  air 
traffic  control,  both  the  Inflight  and  the 
terminal  control  and  landing.  I  have  already 
introduced  some  of  these. 

For  specific  projects  leading  to  aircraft  for 
the  civil  aviation  of  the  future,  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  that  I  thought  the  develop- 
ment of  the  high  subsonic  speed,  very  large 
transport  which  is  now  getting  underway  in 
the  military  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
developments  as  far  as  offering  promise  for 
the  future  of  commercial  aviation. 

One  might  ask  what  new  important  de- 
velopments in  vertical  takeoff  and  landing 
aircraft  should  be  undertaken  for  civil  avia- 
tion. Prom  the  standpoint  of  civil  aviation 
I  believe  that  this  area  is  receiving  a  reason- 
ably good  development  from  the  military 
support.  Straight  helicopters,  compound 
helicopters,  as  well  as  lift  engine,  fan-iu- 
wlng.  tilt  engine,  and  tilt  wing  VTOL  and 
STOL  aircraft  are  being  tried  for  imjxjrtant 
roles  in  the  military  battlefield  and  near 
battlefield  transportation.  Most  of  the  tech- 
nical points  which  are  important  for  futiu-e 
civil  aviation  are  being  developed  in  these 
mjlitary  projects.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this 
area  Is  not  neglected  as  far  as  the  develop- 
ment of  aircraft.  I  do  believe  that  as  the 
VTOL  aircraft  are  developed,  that  the  air 
trafBc  control  system  must  be  prepared  to 
incorporate  them  In  its  total  air  transporta- 
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tion  picture.  And  I  also  think  that  the  Con- 
gress should  study  ways  to  encourage  airline 
operators,  or  entirely  new  entrepreneiu-s,  pos- 
sibly by  subsidies,  possibly  by  changes  in  reg- 
ulations, to  try  some  experiments  in  actual 
VTOL  transport  companies. 

We  have  discussed  at  great  length  in  this 
meeting  the  supersonic  transport.     Its  op- 
eration will  involvexertain  problems,  some  of 
which  are  really  unanswered  at  the  present 
time.     One  of  these  is  the  supersonic  boom 
problem.     You  also  know  by  now  that  the 
supersonic   transport,   as   envisioned   at   the 
present  time,  will  probably  not  be  applicable 
except  over  the  long  overseas  routes  and  pos- 
sibly the  transcontinental  runs.     There  are 
many  important  problems  of  air  transporta- 
tion that  the  supersonic  transport  will  have 
no  Impact  on.     Still,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
supersonic  transport  prototypes  will  be  built. 
There  are  other  questions  about  where  the 
future  financial  support  of  air  transporta- 
tion should  go.    One  has  to  do  with  the  im- 
pact   of   space    transportation   versus   earth 
transportation.    Space  travel,  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  win  be  confined,  I  believe,  to  ex- 
ploration and  to  scientific  research.     Even 
when  it  becomes  more  practical  for  passen- 
ger and  freight  transport,  I  doubt  that  trans- 
portation involving  rockets  at  extreme  alti- 
tudes  flying    most   of   the    way    around   the 
world  will  have  a  heavy  Impact  on  the  air 
transportation  picture  on  earth.    If  it  ever 
promises  to,  decisions  can  be  made  at  a  much 
later  time.     I  do  not  think  that  our  civil 
aviation  should  at  the  present  time  be  con- 
cerned   with    space.       There    are     problems 
enough  in  the  support  of  conventional  sub- 
sonic   aircraft,    supersonic    aircraft,    VTOL 
planes,   and   the   air   traffic   control   system. 
One  asks  the  question,  should  we  presently 
be   supi>orting,    for    civil    aviation   purposes, 
work  in  hypersonic  flight  In  the  mach  6  re- 
gion?   Certainly,  hypersonic  flight  is  techni- 
cally feasible.    Supersonic  combustion,  tiu-bo 
ramjets,  hydrogen-burning  rockets,  and  air- 
breathing  engines,  all  of  these  deserve  some 
research,  and  I  believe  that  they  will  get 
this  research  through  the  military  and  NASA, 
for  the  space  and  military  programs  will  be 
the  principal  beneficiaries  for  some  time. 

There  is  one  concern  that  I  have  had  for 
some  time  with  respect  to  the  future  of  aero- 
nautics in  this  country.  That  concerns  the 
education  of  engineers  who  are  interested 
specifically  in  civil  aviation  developments. 
Good  students  often  shape  thalr  lives  around 
the  ideas  which  they  first  began  to  embrace 
in  the  research  done  when  they  are  obtain- 
ing advanced  degrees.  Since  the  strong 
movement  toward  space  and  missilry  started 
within  the  last  decade,  there  has  been  ■  a 
marked  movement  of  many  of  the  best  pro- 
fessors and  students  away  from  the  kind  of 
aeronautics  applicable  to  civil  aviation. 
There  are  many  more  fellowships  available 
in  the  space  sciences  than  there  are  in  aero- 
nautics and  there  is  a  great  deal  more  re- 
search support.  This  could  rasult  eventu- 
ally in  a  serious  lack  of  highly  motivated 
superior  quality  engineers  interested  in  the 
design  of  civil  aircralt  and  their  components 
This  shortage  will  not  be  felt  for  some  time 
because  at  the  present.  I  think  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  this  talent  in  the  many  quali- 
fied industrial  companies. 


Mrs.  BOLTON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  asked 
to  be  recognized  for  a  Democratic  min- 
ute once  before,  and  Sam  Rayburn  gave 
me  4  minutes  all  told.    The  conversation 
was  all  about  diapers,  and  I  promised 
him  that  I  would  make  you  all  laugh,  and 
you  all  did.    However,  this  time  the  con- 
versation wlU  not  be  about  diapers.    This 
time  I  am  speaking  very  deeply  from 
my  heart  and  saying  that  I  appreciate 
all  the  courtesies  that  you  have  shown 
me.    Particularly  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  you  have  ceased  to  think  of  me  only 
as  a  Congresswoman,  which  I  was  never 
elected  to  be.    I  believe  you  will  not  find 
such  a  word  in  the  dictionary.    I  am  just 
one  of  the  boys.    I  appreciate  that  more 
than  I  can  possibly  say  because  we  have 
it  back  and  forth  sometimes,  and  that  is 
what  makes  for  good  statesmanship  and 
makes  for  good  sense  and  makes  for  the 
camaraderie  we  have  in  this  marvelous 
organization  which  is  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States.   I  can- 
not begin  to  tell  you  how  deeply  over- 
come I  am  by  this  expression.    I  had  not 
expected  it  at  all  and  I  had  said  nothing 
about  it,  but  I  do  want  to  say  to  you  that 
I  am  wearing  a  pin  that  was  given  to  me 
the  other  mght,  a  pin  of  gold  with  dia- 
monds in  it  and  the  number  "25"  under- 
neath.   I  had  that  given  to  me  the  other 
night  m  Cleveland  at  a  Lincoln-Douglas 
debate  anniversary,  at  which  time  Ed 
Brooke,  the  attorney  general  of  Massa- 
chusetts,   came  down  from   Boston  to 
speak,  and  the  audience  numbered  about 
2,000.      They    were    mostly     nonwhite. 
They  gave  me  this  pin,  which  I  value  as 
much  as  anything  that  I  have  ever  pos- 
sessed.   The  22d  district  has  in  it  the  18th 
ward,  and  they  go  Republican  aU  the 
time. 

So  again  I  give  my  thanks  to  aU  and 
paiticularly  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker  for  this 
great  courtesy. 
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(Mrs.  BOLTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 
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HON.  JOHN  F.  BALDWIN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2. 1965 
The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (S.  3)  to  provide  pub- 
lic works  and  economic  development  pro- 
grams and  the  planning  and  coordination 
needed  to  assist  in  development  of  the  Appa- 
lachian region. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
sense  of  this  amendment  is  simply  to 
strike  out  the  access  roads  paragraph  of 
section  201.  Section  201  does  two  things 
The  major  portion  of  it  is  to  authorize  a 
system  of  development  roads  which  will 
cost  $805  million.  My  amendment  does 
not  affect  those.  It  leaves  them  in  the 
bill  intact.  But  in  addition  to  that  sec- 
tion 201  authorizes  an  additional  1,000 
miles  of  local  access  roads,  the  Federal 
contribution  to  which  will  be  $35  million. 
My  amendment  would  eliminate  those 
local  access  roads.    I  would  like  to  read 
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the  description  of  local  access  roads  on 
page  13,  line  15,  where  it  says: 

In  addition  thereto,  there  axe  authorized  to 
le  constructed  not  in  excess  of  one  thousand 
n'.iles  of  local  access  roads,  that  will  serve 
.'specific  recreational,  residential,  commercial, 
industrial,  or  other  like  facilities  or  will  fa- 
cilitate a  school  consolidation  program. 

That  means  that  local  access  roads 
can  be  constructed  to  serve  a  spe- 
cific subdivision  built  by  a  contractor  for 
his  personal  profit.  One  road  can  be  con- 
structed to  serve  a  specific  resort  built  by 
a  resort  owner  for  his  personal  profit. 
These  local  access  roads  can  be  con- 
structed to  serve  a  particular  recrea- 
tional area  built  by  a  speculator  for  his 
personal  profit.  In  the  history  of  the 
roadbuilding  program  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  basis  upon  which 
we  have  provided  Federal  assistance  is 
that  roads  will  serve  a  group  of  people  or 
an  area  and  therefore  the  Federal-Inter- 
state Highway  System  serves  a  large 
number  of  people  and  the  Federal-State 
primary  and  secondary  aid  system  serves 
areas  and  groups  of  people;  the  Federal 
urban  road  system  serves  areas  and 
groups  of  people.  But  this  is  the  first 
time  that  I  know  of  where  we  have  stated 
that  we  win  authorize  Federal  funds  to 
build  a  specific  local  access  road  to  serve 
a  particular  industry  built  for  profit  by 
The  owner  of  that  industry  or  a  particu- 
lar subdivision  built  for  profit  by  the 
owner  of  that  subdivision  or  a  particu- 
lar resort  built  for  profit  by  the  owner 
of  that  resort. 

This  particular  provision  of  $35  mil- 
lion— and  all  my  amendment  strilces  is 
S.35  million;  It  leaves  the  whole  develop- 
ment road  system  of  $805  million — would 
be  an  open  Invitation  to  people  who  for 
profit  wotild  try  to  get  sufficient  political 
control  at  the  State  level  and  maneuver 
the  allocation  of  Federal  road  fimds  for 
the  construction  of  a  specific  road  to 
.'^erv'e  their  specific  profitmaking  enter- 
prise. I  do  not  believe  Federal  funds 
should  be  used  for  such  a  purpose. 


L.B.J.  Should  Seek  Advice  of  Whitener 
on  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMILUN 

OF    SOtriH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3, 1965 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
road  the  President's  message  on  crime, 
and  he  has  suggested  the  possibility  of 
iiopointing  a  crime  commission  for  the 
Listiict  of  Columbia.  I  ceitainly  hope 
'he  President  will  take  into  considera- 
tion that  the  House  District  Committee 
i'.as  held  hours,  days,  weeks,  and  almost 
a  year's  hearings  on  the  subject  of  crime 
m  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Hon- 
orable Bash.  Whitener  has  presided 
over  all  these  hearings,  part  of  which 
\'  ere  joint  hearings  with  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict Committee.  Our  committee  had 
the  privilege  of  hearing  crime  experts 
f:om  almost  every  section  of  the  United 


States,  Including  the  Goveimnent  law 
enforcement  ofScials  here  in  Washing- 
ton. I  certainly  would  suggest  that  the 
President  give  serious  consideration  to 
appointing  Hon.  Basil  Whitener,  who 
in  my  opinion  Is  one  of  the  outstanding 
attorneys  In  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  ablest  attorneys  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  chair- 
man If  such  a  commission  Is  appointed. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  recently  appearing 
in  the  Gastonia  Gazette,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, dated  Februai-y  18,  1965,  and  hope 
tliat  every  Member  of  Congress  will  take 
time  to  read  this  editorial,  including  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 
L.B.J.  Should  Seek  Advice  or  WnrrENER  on 
Crime 

If  President  Johnson  is  sincere  about  want- 
ing to  launch  a  war  against  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  he  would  do  weU  to 
call  for  the  file  of  Representative  Basel 
VVhitenek  on  that  subject. 

The  President  said  Monday  that  he  plans 
to  fight  crime  In  Washington.  He  talked  at 
length  about  a  variety  of  experimental  anti- 
crioie  proposals,  ranging  frcnn  the  registra- 
tion of  pistols  to  an  overhaul  of  the  coiu-ts. 

There  was  also  indication  that  many  of 
these  recommendations  would  be  included 
in  another  special  message  dealing  with 
crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency  on  a  na- 
tional scale. 

But,  getting  back  to  Representative 
Whitener. 

Crime  In  Washington  has  received  as  much 
or  more  of  Whiteneh's  attention  during  his 
tenure  in  the  capital  as  anything  else.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  held  hearings  on  the  crime  situation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  omnibus  crime  bill  which  waa 
approved  in  the  House  by  a  2-to-l  vote  but 
which  failed  to  reach  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  Whitener,  as  a  lawyer.  Is  concerned, 
of  course,  about  the  judicial  right*  of  a 
criminal.  As  a  man  who  has  watched  the 
steady  deterioration  of  Justice  In  this 
country,  he  Is  equally  concerned  about  the 
rights  of  the  innocent. 

He  believes,  with  former  Chief  Judge  Mil- 
ler of  the  highest  court  of  the  District:  "In 
our  concern  for  criminals,  we  should  not  for- 
get ttiat  nice  people  have  some  rights,  too." 

Why  this  concern  over  Washington?  Is 
it  any  different  from  other  clUes? 

It  is  our  Nation's  Capital.  It  is  our  show- 
place.  And,  as  a  showplace,  it  has  brought 
forth  many  groans. 

The  record  shows  that  Washington  leads 
all  other  cities,  regardless  of  size,  in  the  num- 
ber of  aggravated  assaults  per  100,000  pop- 
ulation. 

It  ranks  second  in  the  rate  of  robbery 
aniong  all  comparable  cities  with  popula- 
tion of  1  million  or  less. 

Washington  Is  the  only  city  in  the  Nation 
to  which  the  Mallory  rule  applies  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  common-law  crimes.  This  rule 
prohibits  the  detaining  of  a  suspected  crim- 
inal for  longer  than  6  bours  without  charg- 
ing him. 

Whitener's  omnibus  bill  would  have  made 
voluntary  confessions  admissible  in  evidence 
in  criminal  trials  In  Washington — the  same 
as  they  have  been  and  still  are  In  North 
Carolina  and  all  other  States. 

The  bill  restored  to  officers  of  the  District 
the  power  to  detain  and  question  persons  be- 
lieved to  have  committed  a  crime,  which  is 
the  same  power  used  In  all  States. 

Before  the  Impact  of  the  Mallory  and  Dur- 
ham cases  (the  Durham  rule  relating  to  the 
use  of  a  plea  of  Insanity  as  a  defense) ,  crime 
decreased  each  year  (1952-57)  contrary  to 
the  national  trend.  But,  since  the  Mallory 
case,  crime  has  Increased  every  year  at  a 
rate  above  the  average  national  rate. 


It  is  evident  from  the  muggings,  murder- 
IngB,  and  general  rapid  increase  of  crime  in 
Washington  that  the  word  has  gotten  around. 
And  the  word  is  this:  That  the  law  in  Wash- 
ington is  hamstrung,  that  the  courts  are 
lenient,  and  that  If  you  are  going  to  com- 
mit a  crime  then  go  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia where  you  have  a  better  chance  of  get- 
ting off  scot  free. 

No  matter  how  one  would  like  to  gloss  over 
statistics,  no  matter  how  much  the  apologists 
point  to  crime  in  other  cities,  Washington 
lias  accumulated  a  national  reputation  for 
being  crime  riddled. 

Therefore,  it  is  good  to  see  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  interested  in  this  particular  blemish 
on  the  face  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 

It  Is  even  more  heartening  that  he  Is  in- 
terested In  the  heavy  trend  of  crime  all  over 
the  country. 

Like  we  said  in  the  beginning,  If  he  Is 
really  sincere,  he'U  call  in  a  man  who  tian 
trod  tliat  path  before  and  who  could  give 
him  some  real  sound  expert  advice — Repre- 
sentative BAsn.  Whitener. 


Tribate  to  Chairman  Mendel  Rivers,  of 
the  Honse  Armed  Services  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  3. 1965 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  item  of  more  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  the  Congress  than  our  Na- 
tion's defense ;  and  there  are  no  two  men 
more  dedicated  to  maintaining  our  Na- 
tion's military  superiority  than  are  our 
colleagues  Menbel  Rivers,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  Bob  Sikes,  an  extremely  influential 
member  of  the  House  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 

On  February  26,  1965.  at  the  midwinter 
conference  of  the  Reserve  Officers  As- 
sociation here  in  Washington,  Chairman 
RrvERs  was  named  as  the  recipient  of  the 
"Mlnuteman  of  the  Year  Award."  This 
award  is  the  highest  honor  which  can 
be  conferred  by  the  Reserve  Officers  As- 
sociation and  is  annually  awarded  to  the 
person  most  outstanding  in  service  to  the 
defense  of  America  and  to  those  who 
wear  the  uniform. 

Congressman  SncEs  was  chosen  to 
present  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
award  to  Chairman  Rivers.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  in 
the  Record  the  speech  and  tribute  to 
Chairman  Rivers  delivered  by  our  col- 
league. Bob  Sikes: 

We  meet  in  an  hour  of  serious  Import.  I 
speak  not  of  world  problems,  not  of  threat  of 
war  In  southeast  Asia,  nor  even  of  domestic 
problems  which  headline  the  front  pages  of 
the  Nation.  I  speak  of  the  claim  of  the  Pen- 
tagon of  its  right  to  Inflict  Its  wlU  on  Con- 
gress In  the  matter  of  strength  and  makeup 
of  the  Armed  Forces  despite  the  Constitution 
and  despite  the  statutes.  I  speak  of  the 
danger  to  the  Nation  from  a  rebirth  of  the 
theory  that  those  in  the  Pentagon  can  read 
the  future  from  crystal  baU  computers  and 
determine  how  our  enemies  wUl  fight,  with 
what  weapons,  and  upon  what  ground.  We 
have  made  this  mistake  many  times  before— 
alwajrs  with  serious  consequences  to  us.  Z 
speak  of  the   danger  which   accompanies  a 
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substitution  of  cold  figures,  for  the  Judg- 
ment, experience  and  wisdom  which  are 
vested  only  In  humans,  never  in  machines.  I 
would  remind  those  In  the  high  places  that 
machines  never  won  a  war.  It  Is  the  heart 
and  spirit  of  the  men  behind  the  machines 
that  make  the  difference.  In  so  many  battles 
and  In  so  many  wars  fought  by  this  country, 
it  was  reservists  whose  heart  and  spirit  made 
the  difference  between  defeat  and  victory. 
We  are  now  In  a  battle  to  preserve  the  his- 
toric concept  of  the  Reserve  Forces,  without 
which  no  major  war  has  been  won  in  our  time 
or  no  emergency  overcome.  It  would  be  easy 
to  be  discouraged.  The  odds  are  crippling. 
As  your  distinguished  executive  director. 
Col.  John  T.  Carlton,  has  stated,  "Our  asso- 
ciation may  not  win  in  a  power  political 
Struggle  because  we  are  neither  equipped, 
manned,  nor  skilled  in  that  field.  We  may 
not   win   a  propaganda   battle   because   news 

management  and  influence  wielding  are  not 

■within   our  capability."      He  could  well   have 

added,  "The  security  of  the  Nation  will  suf- 
fer and  our  defenses  will  be  weakened  if  we 
do  not  win."    So,  win  we  must. 

There  la  much  to  be  done.  Time  is  run- 
ning. The  time  of  beginning  is  now;  the 
place  is  here  at  this  meeting.  I  would  re- 
mind you  there  still  Is  a  Congress.  That 
Congress  can  determine  policy  if  it  so 
chooses,  and  Congress  has  that  responsi- 
bility. The  final  battle  for  the  preservation 
of  the  reserve  forces  will  be  fought  in  Con- 
gress. Your  Congressman  will  have  a  voice 
in  what  is  done.  He  can  decide  between 
computers  in  the  Pentagon  or  the  reservists 
back  home.  We  are  not  against  change,  not 
against  progress,  not  against  savings — but 
let's  do  it  the  right  way. 

We  meet  here  tonight  to  honor  a  man 
whose  voice  has  never  been  stilled  by  the 
power  of  the  executive  branch;  a  man  whose 
voice  reflects  conscience,  dedication  and 
ability.  He  is  the  chairman  of  the  powerful 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  That 
great  committee  reflects  his  leadership  and 
is  stronger  because  of  his  personality. 

No  one  In  Congress  has  done  more  to  in- 
sure that  the  men  and  women  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  families  share  in  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Nation's  prosperity.  He  has  been 
the  leader  in  nearly  every  Important  aspect 
of  Improved  military  programs — pay  and 
other  personnel  benefits,  stronger  reserve 
policies,  airlift,  hospital  construction,  and 
weapons  prociurement.  He  has  figured  in  all 
the  Impressive  lists  of  battles  won  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  for  the  military  In  our 
time.  He  is  credited  with  the  startling  pro- 
nouncement, too  long  delayed  in  recognition, 
that  "the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are 
entitled  to  standards  of  living  equal  to  the 
standards  of  living  they  are  defending." 

I  came  here  with  Mendel  a  long  time  ago. 
Like  so  many  of  us  in  Congress,  I  have  grown 
accustomed  to  standing  in  his  long  shadow. 
There  was  a  time  when  I,  too,  bucked  the 
system,  but  I  found  it  didn't  pay.  You  don't 
swim  upstream  against  this  Rivers.  Those 
were  the  times  when  I  was  competing  for 
installations  and  facilities  on  which  Mendel 
had  his  eye.  Things  are  better  now.  If  he 
puts  anything  else  in  Charleston,  the  whole 
place  will  sink  completely  from  sight  Just 
from  the  sheer  weight  of  military  installa- 
tions. That  means  some  of  the  rest  of  us 
can  get  into  the  picture  now  and  then. 

Mendel  Rivers  is  a  leader  whose  leadership 
the  Nation  needs.  He  is  a  leader  whose 
knowledge  has  brought  and  will  continue  to 
bring  a  strengthened  defense,  whose  under- 
standing will  promote  morale  among  military 
personnel — and  the  American  people  will 
benefit.  I  am  proud  to  count  him  one  of 
my  best  friends.  I  do  not  have  to  remind 
you  that  he  is  one  of  your  best  friends.  He 
Is  very  well  chosen  Indeed  for  the  honor 
which  is  paid  to  him  tonight.  There  could 
not  have  been  a  better  choice.  And  back  of 
him  is  a  lovely  little  lady  whom  we  all  honor 
and  love — Margaret  Rivers. 


The  Mlnuteman  of  the  Year  Award  is 
the  highest  honor  which  can  be  conferred  by 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States.  It  comes  to  very  few  people,  each 
of  whom  was  carefully  choeen  for  outstand- 
ing achievement.  In  selecting  Mixtoel 
Rivixs  to  receive  the  Mlnuteman  of  the 
Year  Award,  our  Association  designates  him 
as  the  person  most  outstanding  In  service  to 
the  defense  of  America  and  to  those  who 
wear  the  uniform.  I  take  great  pride  in  the 
name  of  the  Reserve  OflBcers  Association  of 
the  United  States  in  presenting  this  year's 
Mlnuteman  of  the  Year  Award  to  one  of 
the  great  figures  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  to 
you,  Mendel  Rivers,  the  citizen  who  has  con- 
tributed most  to  national  security. 


The  Challenge  of  Citizenship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3, 1965 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted.  I  insert  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  the  following  speech  by 
Donald  L.  McCorkell,  Jr.,  of  Tulsa.  Okla., 
who  won  first  prize  in  the  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest  in  Oklahoma  spMsnsored 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars: 
The  Challenge  of  Citizenship 
(By  Don  McCorkell,  Jr.) 

Good  citizenship  is  creative.  Therein  lies 
its  challenge.  The  creative  artist  is  chal- 
lenged with  a  blank  canvas,  the  creative 
writer  with  a  clean  sheet  of  paper,  the  cre- 
ative citizen  with  an  unmarked  ballot.  The 
challenge  to  each  has  three  intrinsic  char- 
acteristics— opportunity,  right,  and  responsi- 
bility which  exist   implicitly  in   this   order. 

The  artist  has  the  opportunity  to  place  on 
that  blank  canvas  a  picture  of  life  as  seen 
through  his  eyes.  The  writer  has  the  op- 
portunity to  express  on  that  clean  sheet  of 
paper  the  thoughts,  the  Ide&s,  the  emotions, 
and  the  convictions  that  are  unique  to  him. 
The  citizen  has  the  opportunity  In  that 
ballot  to  choose  his  national  leaders,  to 
change  old  laws,  and  to  have  a  part  In  plan- 
ning the  subsequent  operations  of  his  gov- 
ernment. Herein  lies  the  basic  challenge  of 
citizenship  in  a  democracy.  The  citizen  has 
the  opportunity  to  think  for  himself,  to  mold 
his  own  government,  and  to  choose  his  own 
destiny.  The  person  who  ignores  the  oppor- 
tunities of  citizenship  destroys  his  freedoms 
of  citizenship  by  this  failure.  When  he  says, 
"Let  someone  else  do  it,"  he  Justifies  the  dic- 
tator's view  that  the  people  either  cannot 
or  wiU  not  think  for  themselves.  Passivity 
removes  the  citizen's  oppartuniiy;  activity 
extends  it.  Thus,  the  first  challenge  of  citi- 
zenship is  opportunity. 

As  each  has  his  opportunities,  It  follows 
that  the  artist,  the  writer,  the  citizen — each 
has  his  rights.  The  artist  has  the  right  to 
paint  whatever  he  sees  in  the  media  he 
wishes.  The  writer  has  the  right  to  express 
what  he  belileves  in  the  style  he  chooses. 
The  citizen,  however,  liaa  the  most  far- 
reaching  right — the  right  ©f  personal  free- 
dom. By  upholding  this  right  he  becomes 
an  architect  of  history.  On  July  4,  1776, 
several  Americans  declared  their  independ- 
ence from  England  in  order  to  protect  what 
they  considered  their  God-given  right  to 
"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
Later  alter  a  long  struggle  and  many  per- 
sonal sacrifices,  these  men — these  men  of 
courage  and  conviction— ^produced  a  bUl  of 
rights  with  safeguards  for  the  rights  of  all 


citizens — the  rich,  the  poor;  the  educated,  the 
uneducated;  the  young,  the  old;  the  famous 
the  forgotten — all  were  included.  Hence 
were  provisions  established  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  individual's  rights.  These 
rights — these  rights  we  so  often  IndifTerentlv 
accept  today — ^freedom  of  the  press,  freedon. 
of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  o: 
assembly — constitute  the  very  essence  of 
effective  democracy.  For  how  can  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people  function  unless  the 
people  are  free  to  exercise  their  right  to  gov- 
ern? Thus  the  second  challenge  of  citlzen- 
slilp  is  to  uphold  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
to  exercise  them,  and  to  retain  them  for 
posterity. 

In  addition  to  opportunities  and  rights,  the 
artist,  the  writer,  the  citizen — each  has  re- 
sponsibilities. The  artist  has  the  responsi- 
bility  to   create,    not   to   Initiate;    the   writer 

to  write  the  truth.  The  citizen  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  avail  himself  of  his  appor- 
tunities    and   to    be    wise   in    the   use    of   his 

rights.  Frequently  we  hear,  "I  have  the 
right,"  but  too  infrenquently  do  we  hear. 
"I  have  the  responsibility."  Yet  every  right 
has  a  parallel  responsibility.  We  have  the 
right  to  speak  and  the  reesponslbility  to 
speak  truthfully.  We  have  the  right  to 
assemble  and  the  responsibility  to  do  it 
peacefully.  We  have  the  right  to  vote  and 
the  responsibility  to  do  It  wisely.  Thus,  in 
a  democracy,  each  citizen  has  the  opportun- 
ity and  the  right  to  be  a  politician,  but 
as  a  politician  he  has  the  responsibility  to  bo 
a  statesman.  As  citizens,  when  we  ignore 
our  responsibiitiee  we  destroy  our  oppor- 
tunities and  ovir  rights. 

Opportunity,    right,    and    responsibility- 
In  the  creative  exercise  of  these  lies  the  re; : 
challenge  of  citizenship  and  in  our  accept- 
ance of  this  challenge  lies  the  destiny  of  oi;r 
Nation. 


VA  Domiciliary  at  Thomasville,  Ga. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1965 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  resolution  that  was  in- 
troduced In  the  Georgia  Senate  by  the 
Honorable  Culver  Kidd,  senator  from  the 
25th  District  of  Georgia.  This  resolu- 
tion brings  out  some  very  strong  reasons 
why  this  domiciliary  should  remain 
open.  I  believe  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  find  it  of  interest. 

Senate  Resolution  50 
Resolution  concerning  the  need  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
domiciliary   located   in   Thomasvllle,   G;.  : 
and  for  other  purposes. 
(By  Senator  Kldd,  of  the  25th  District) 
Whereas  it  is  evident  that  the  true  fact- 
concerning   the   operation   of   the   Veterai.-' 
Administration      domiciliary,      located      ir. 
Thomasvllle,  Ga.,  have  not  been  brought  :o 
the  attention  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  members  of  the  Georgia  Gencr  i 
Assembly  have  spent  many  arduous  hours  ■: 
study  and  factfinding  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  true  picture  in  regard  to  the  above  mer- 
tloned  domiciliary;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  Unii.d 
States  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a  gre.t 
humanitarian  and  serves  as  the  leader  of 
this  Nation,  the  richest  and  most  powerfr.I 
of  any  ever  established;  and 
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Whereas  the  reasons  given  for  the  proposed 
closing  of  this  Installation  were  low  patient 
demand,  diflaculty  in  staffing  and  outmoded 
structure;  and 

Whereas  this  installation  has  been  operat- 
ing under  full  capacity  for  many  years,  show- 
ing a  percentage  of  accomplishment  equal  to 
102.9  percent;  and 

Whereas  there  are  15  million  World  War  II 
veterans  with  an  average  age  of  55,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  have  no  service-connected 
disability,  but  in  the  next  5  years,  as  they 
grow  older  and  become  subject  to  the  dis- 
eases and  infirmities  of  old  age,  numt)ers  of 
them  shall  reqviire  domiciliary  care  and 
therefore,  the  demand  for  the  services  of  the 
Thomasvllle    domiciliary  will   Increase;    and 

Whereas    those    buildings    not    now    being 

utilized  should  be  renovated  with  a  view  to 

the   future   needs   of   these    veterans   w?ho   an- 

swered  their  country's  call  when  they  were 

needed  and.  as  a  result  of  which,  many  years 
of    their   lives   were    spent   in    the   service   of 

their  country  resulting  in  lost  earning  power 
and  an  extreme  change  in  their  general  well- 
being;  and 

Whereas  it  has  never  been  difficult  to  staff 
this  hospital,  there  being  less  turnover  in  the 
staff  than  possibly  in  any  other  under  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  there  has 
always  been  a  waiting  list  of  competent  doc- 
tors, nurses,  and  other  personnel  ready  to  go 
to  work  in  this  installation  at  any  time;  and 
Whereas  the  facilities  of  said  domiciliary 
have  recently  been  Inspected  by  two  different 
teams  from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  in  each  case  found  to  be  in  good,  service- 
ah\e  condition;  And 

Whereas  recent  expenditures  have  resulted 
in  replacing  the  entire  heating  system  and 
many  new  additions  have  been  planned  so 
that  in  the  next  3  years  this  installation 
would  he  in  such  condition  that  only  a  min- 
imum amount  of  replacements  would  keep 
it  in  excellent  operating  condition  for  the 
next  25  years;  and 

Whereas  on  a  comparison  basis,  the  cost 
of  operation  of  this  facility  is  only  $5.70  per 
day  per  patient,  as  compared  to  $6.41  in  the 
like  installation  in  White  City,  Oreg.,  $7.44 
in  Clinton,  Iowa;  and  an  average  of  mcwe 
than  $18  per  day  in  most  hospitals;  and 
Whereas  at  the  present  time  the  United 
States  has  an  investment  in  this  hospital 
.^nd  264  acres  of  land  of  approximately  $4 
million;  and 

Whereas  the  climate  and  the  terrain  are 
ideal  for  the  installation  to  take  care  of  the 
aged;  and 

Whereas  the  recent  installation  of  an 
emphysema  ward,  which  started  as  an  ex- 
periment, has  enlarged  to  the  extent  where 
It  now  takes  care  of  22  patients  and  this 
;ervice  is  not  offered  in  any  other  domiciliary 
.ind  it  is  doubtful  that  In  the  event  this 
installation  were  to  be  closed  that  these 
men  could  go  elsewhere  and  receive  the 
s.ime  high-quality  care  since  they  are  not 
classified  as  hospital  patients;    and 

Whereas  through  excellent  management 
nd  leadership  a  rehabilitation  program  has 
been  carried  on  throughout  the  years  where- 
by these  patients  have  received  Instruction 
as  hospital  aids  in  plumbing  work,  electrical 
work,  boiler  repair,  and  many  other  fields, 
the  result  of  which  is  that  many  of  these 
patients  have  been  placed  in  worthwhile  Jobs 
throughout  Georgia  and  the  United  States: 
.ind 

Wliereas  25  percent  of  these  772  patients 
nxe  classified  as  indigent  and  144  of  these 
p.ilients  who  now  work  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  hospital  would  also  fall  into 
*his  category,  if  the  hospital  closes;  and 

Whereas  the  average  income  of  all  of  these 
p.itients  is  less  than  $75  a  month  and  would 
result  in  their  being  classified  as  becoming 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  poverty  pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  an 
acute    shortage    of    vacant    hospital     beds 


throughout  the  country  and  to  thrust  this 
additional  load  upon  other  hospitals  would 
result  in  those  hospitals  having  to  operate 
well  over  capacity,  and  cause  them  to  exj>end 
much  additional  money  for  care  and  for  the 
cost  of  reequipping  them  to  meet  this  new 
burden;  and 

Whereas  most  physicians  have  observed 
that  were  these  patients  moved  to  a  colder 
climate  or  to  a  hospital  where  they  might 
be  required  to  go  outside  for  meals,  medical 
care,  .and  other  necessities,  a  decrease  in 
their  life  expectancy   would  result;    and 

Whereas  despite  statements  by  certain  Fed- 
eral officials  that  it  is  desirable  to  place  all 
hospitals  In  cities  having  a  population  of 
more  than  25,000,  this  Is  not  true  of  domlcU- 
lary-t>-pe  Installations;  and 

Whereas  in  smaller  communities  such  as 

Thomasvllle,  the  domiciliary  patient  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  community,  belongs 
to  clubs_  and  organizations,  makes  friends, 
has  a  purpose  in  life  and  a  desire  to  live,  all 

of  which  gives  him  spiritual,  physical  and 
mental  encouragement;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  proposed  to  open  up 
nursing  care  beds  In  order  to  take  care  of 
this  type  patient  but  to  do  so  would  cost  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  present  cost  of 
this  domiciliary  care;  and 

Whereas  the  typical  domiciliary  patient  is 
68  years  old,  is  disabled  principally,  has  no 
family,  has  a  low  Income  and  has  lived  in 
this  facility  from  4  to  15  years:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Geor- 
gia, That  this  body  urges  the  continuation  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  domiciliary,  lo- 
cated in  TliomasvUle,  Ga.,  and  states  that 
this  installation  is  performing  an  excellent 
Job  for  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
Georgia  at  a  cost  far  less  than  would  be  nec- 
essary elsewhere.  This  body  further  declares 
that  the  results  of  the  operation  of  this  domi- 
ciliary are  such  that  it  would  not  be  eco- 
nomical to  close  this  facility  and  attempt  to 
begin  another  one  which  would  not  only  be 
questionable  as  to  its  success  but  which 
would  result  in  increased  costs  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  and  of  this  State; 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  in  order  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be  informed  of  the  facts 
and  information  provided  in  this  resolution, 
the  secretary  of  the  senate  is  hereby  directed 
to  submit  an  appropriate  copy  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  secretary  is  also  Instructed  to  submit 
a  oopy  to  the  Honorable  Ralph  Yarborough, 
chairman  of  the  subcommitte  of  the  Sen- 
ate Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  to  the 
Honorable  Olin  E.  Teagttb,  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Georgia  congressional  delegation. 


Half  Past  a  Century 


their  pastor  at  a  testimonial,  and  Father 
Daly  Mvlll  have  the  thoughts  and  prayers 
on  that  occasion  of  everyone  who  has 
had  the  good  f ortvme  to  have  made  his 
acquaintance. 

Except  for  a  brief  assignment  in  the 
early  part  of  his  priesthood.  Father  Daly 
has  served  constantly  in  the  Altoona 
diocese.  He  baptized  babies  In  the 
years  gone  by  who  are  parents  and 
grandparents  today.  During  two  world 
wars  and  in  the  continuing  struggle 
that  plagues  the  world  he  blessed  young 
men  off  to  bear  arms  for  their  country, 
and  he  was  there  to  welcome  them  when 
they  returned.    W^hen  they  did  not  come 

back,  he  was  at  their  home  to  console 

and  grieve  >witti  their  loved  ones. 

And  by  his  devotion,  his  example,  and 

his  word.  Father  Daly  has  made  better 

Christians  and  better  citizens  of  coxmt- 
less  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
were  members  of  his  parish  or  otherwise 
had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance- 
ship. His  service  to  Gkxl  has  brought 
enrichment  to  generations. 

We  thank  Father  Daly  for  the  50 
years  he  has  given  to  us,  and  we  look 
for  his  continued  friendship  and  guid- 
ance long  into  the  future. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  3,  1965 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  first  class  to  be  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  at  St.  Francis 
Seminary,  Loretto,  Pa.,  on  February  19, 
1915,  was  Edward  B.  Daly,  a  native  of 
Thomdike,  Mass. 

In  tribute  to  his  50  years  in  the  clergy, 
members  of  St.  John's  Gualbert's  Co- 
Cathedral  at  Johnstown.  Pa.,  will  honor 


Roelif  Loveland,  a  Great  Gay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3, 1965 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  lost  one  of 
the  finest  newspar>ermen  In  the  business 
to  the  retirement  ranks. 

Roelif  Loveland's  reporting  was  classic, 
just  about  the  finest  anywhere,  and  read- 
ers felt  the  impact  of  the  man's  great 
personality  in  whatever  he  wrote,  wheth- 
er for  the  news  pages,  the  editorial  sec- 
tion, or  the  feature  columns.  His  cover- 
age of  World  War  n  was  memorable  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  early  in  the 
war  that  I  first  met  him  at  4  a.m.  on  a 
bitter-cold  morning,  when  I  was  leaving 
Cleveland  with  the  107th  Cavalry  for 
Camp  Forrest. 

Cleveland  readers  will  miss  his  byline. 
His  colleagues  on  the  Plain  Dealer  will 
miss  him  too.  They  make  this  abimdant- 
ly  clear  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  paper, 
and  I  place  the  following  articles  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

[From    the   Cleveland    (Ohlo^    Plain   Dealer, 
Feb.  26, 19651 

Roelif  Loveland,  a  Great  Gut 

Roelif  Loveland  today  closes  an  office  door 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Plain  Dealer  build- 
ing and  starts  down  the  road  to  retirement. 

The  history  of  his  accomplishments  In  the 
newspaper  business  is  set  down  elsewhere  In 
today's  edition.  It  is  the  man  with  whom 
we  are  parting  professional  company  that 
concerns  us  here. 

Of  sinew,  mind  and  heart.  "Lovey,"  as  he 
is  known  to  aU  of  us,  is  a  big  man  on  every 
count. 

He  addresses  his  colleagues  in  the  language 
of    his    beloved    Marine    Corps   but    he    also 
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reads  aloud  from  the  Bible  with  a  tender* 
ness  befitting  a  devout  friar. 

A  reporter  once  told  a  newcomer  to  the 
Btaff,  "If  you  ever  see  Lovey  hit  anyone,  don't 
call  an  ambulance  for  the  victim.  Call  the 
Bureau  of  Missing  Persons." 

As  a  wartime  Marine  and  a  war  corre- 
■pondent,  he  is  dedicated  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  American  way  of  life  and  his 
implicit  faith  In  an  omnipotent  God  is  un- 
complicated by  denominational  furbelows. 

A  man's  man  who  enjoys  all  the  pastimes 
of  men  from  the  smash  off  tackle  to  the  blow 
Tor  liberty,  he  can  charm  a  girl  of  any  age 
with  the  courtly  manner  of  his  massive  pres- 
ence. 

At  a  farewell  luncheon  from  him  this  noon, 
witty  speakers  will  try  to  inject  some  laugh- 
ter Into  the  proceedings.  It  will  not  be  easy. 
Saying  goodby  to  a  man  as  big  of  mind  and 
heart  as  he  Is  of  body  does  not  educe  laugh- 
ter. 

Plain  Dealer's  "Lovet"  Winds  Up  42  Colob- 
ruL  Teabs  Today 
(By  Doris  CDonnell) 
When   a   newspaper   b&y*   goodby  to   one 
of  its  glittering  stars,  there  are  no  tears. 

That  is  the  way  It  should  be.  After  all, 
everyone  knows  newspaper  people  are  hard- 
boiled,  cynical,  blase. 

Besides,  Roelif  Loveland  would  not  want 
his  final  day  at  the  Plain  Dealer  spoiled. 

Loveland  would  want  the  laughter  geyser- 
Ing  sky  high  from  the  retelling  of  hilarious 
tales  about  the  old  Champlaln  Street  police 
station,  where  he  broke  in  as  a  police  re- 
porter years  ago,  or  simply  the  warmth  in 
the  handshakes  of  a  colleague  left  behind. 

Today  Is  Loveland's  last  day.  His  last  col- 
umn has  been  in  type  for  the  past  several 
days.  His  tj-pewriter  has  been  pushed  aside, 
the  desk  drawers  emptied. 

This  is  how  it  Is  after  more  than  42  years 
of  loving  a  profession  which  has  In  personal 
satisfaction  richly  rewarded  the  talents  of  a 
handsome,  ruggedly  masculine  boy  from 
Oberlln,  Ohio. 

To  generations  of  Clevelanders  and  prob- 
ably half  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  byline  of 
Roelif  A.  Loveland  over  an  article  or  column 
or  underlining  a  poem  has  symbolized  the 
Plain  Dealer. 

What  makes  a  newspaperman  such  as  Love- 
land? 

The  son  of  a  smalltown  banker,  Love- 
land— born  Roelif  Arthur  on  August  31, 
1899 — attended  Oberlln  public  schools  and 
then  Joined  the  Marine  Corps. 

He  served  as  a  private  in  the  47th  Com- 
pany. 5th  Regiment,  3d  Battalion.  He  saw 
service  at  Chateau  Thierry,  Belleau  Wood  and 
the  Argonne.  eitperiences  which  honed  his 
hatred  for  war. 

Shedding  the  Marine  uniform,  Loveland 
enrolled  In  Oberlin  College.  His  football 
career  was  more  cherished,  it  developed,  than 
his  academic  career.  The  vibrant  undisci- 
plined young  man  took  off  for  Cleveland  and 
a  profession  where  his  free-swinging,  non- 
conformist expressions  could  be  more  appre- 
ciated. 

Loveland  wiis  hired  by  the  Plain  Dealer  In 
November  1922.  He  covered  police  and  later 
had  the  school  beat. 

Lovey — as  his  colleagues  know  him — made 
no  secret  of  his  distaste  for  the  regimen  and 
sometimes  boring  monotony  of  beats. 

Assigned  to  city  hall  in  1927  by  the  late 
Bill  Raynolds,  then  city  editor.  Lovey.  ac- 
cording to  an  eyewitness  authority,  "flew  Into 
a  rage,  slammed  down  the  typewriter  desk, 
let  out  a  string  of  expletives  a  yard  long  and 
stomped  out  of  the  office. 

"He  didn't  show  up  for  2  days,"  the  source 
recalled.  "His  wife  said  he  came  home  with 
a  bad  attack  of  nervous  indigestion  and  she 
had  to  put  him  to  bed." 


He  went  to  city  hall — ^for  &  time. 

Loveland  then  launched  his  career  as  one 
of  the  jjaost  extraordinary  features  writers  In 
the  newspaper's  history. 

Sometimes  Lovey  was  given  assignments, 
mostly  the  offbeat  stuff,  or  he  would  assidu- 
ously develop  an  ordinary  yarn  Into  an  off- 
beat story.  He  had  the  knack.  And  writtog 
came  easy. 

"It  always  has,"  he  admitted.  "Sometimes 
It  was  almost  automatic." 

Lovey  liked  features. 

"There  are  no  rules  for  writing  a  feature," 
he  said.    "Break  all  rules.    Use  no  formula." 

Then  came  Hitler's  armies  and  Loveland 
volunteered  to  go  to  war  again. 

In  1944  he  was  accredited  as  a  war  cor- 
respondent to  Gen.  George  S.  Patton  Jr.'s  3d 
Army. 

He  flew  on  a  bombing  mission  on  D-day. 
His  piece  was  one  of  the  few  to  get  back  to 
the  United  States  to  be  printed  the  day  after 
the  Normandy  attack  opened.  This  column 
was  reprinted  In  "Treasury  of  Great  Report- 
ing." 

Finally  Lovey — after  weeks  of  living  with 
the  foot-slogging  GI's — had  his  "belly  full," 
and  he  came  home.  But  he  told  Ohioans 
what  war  was  like. 

While  Lovey  spoke  of  war.  the  elder  of  his 
two  sons,  Peter  Graham  Loveland,  was  In- 
ducted into  service. 

Those  war  years,  Lovey,  were  you  scared? 

"Of  course,"  he  replied  simply. 

That  Is  the  other  side  of  Lovey.  No  phony 
emotions.  And  that  goes  for  his  poetry  as 
readers  well  know. 

There  were  his  rhymes  about  GI's  and  even 
on  the  Plain  Dealer  Building. 

"A  Cleveland  sunset  pretty  is, 
A  sky  that  needs  no  gilding. 
All  shades  of  glowing  red,  I  wis, 
A  glorious  sight  we  always  miss, 
Inside  a  modern  building." 

In  recent  years,  Loveland  has  been  an  asso- 
ciate editor  and  an  editorial  writer.  The  past 
11  months  he  has  written  a  column  3  times 
a  week. 

He  plans  to  remain  here  with  his  wife, 
Wanda,  a  nurse  at  University  hospitals.  But 
he  always  has  places  to  visit  tf  he  wants  to  get 
away. 

His  elder  son,  Peter  G.,  and  his  wife  and 
six  children  live  in  Peru.  HI.,  where  Peter  is 
an  executive  with  W.  H.  Miaze  Nail  Works. 
Another  son,  Capt.  David  Q.  Loveland,  and 
his  wife  and  family  live  in  Mount  Holly,  NJ. 
Captain  Loveland  is  with  MiUtary  Air 
Transport  Service  and  flies  a  big  Hercules 
plane. 

For  Lovey,  this  Is  It.     There  Is  too  lltUe 
space  to  do  his  Journalistic  Image  justice. 
So  long,  Lovey.    Good  luck. 


Party  and  Policyniaking 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  3.  1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues,  congressional  committee 
and  staff  personnel,  and  political  scien- 
tists throughout  the  country  will  be  very 
much  Interested  in  a  book  recently  pub- 
lished by  Rutgers  University  Press  enti- 
tled "Party  and  Policymaking." 

The  author  of  this  study  of  the  House 
Republican  Party  policy  committee  Is  Dr. 


Charles  O.  Jones,  who  is  presently  asso- 
ciate professor  of  government  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona.  In  preparing  the  ma- 
terial for  his  book.  Dr.  Jones  interviewed 
Republican  Congressmen,  policy  commit- 
tee members,  and  staff  members  of  thr 
committee. 

In  his  well-written,  carefully  docu- 
mented study.  Dr.  Jones  describes  the 
origin,  development,  organization,  and 
functions  of  the  policy  committee.  B.v 
case  studies,  he  analyzes  the  function  of 
the  committee  in  two  settings — its  rela- 
tionship to  the  party  and  to  public  pol- 
icymaking in  the  House. 

I  heartily  recommend  "Party  and 
Policymaking"  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  others  interested  in  the  inter- 
nal workings  of  the  House. 
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Blair  House 


Blair  House — The  Nation's  Guesthouse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF   LOUISIAlfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  2. 1965 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer 
to  my  fellow  colleagues  this  token  of  rec- 
ognition of  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Angier 
Biddle  Duke,  wife  of  the  Chief  of  Proto- 
col of  the  United  States,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Blair  House  Fine  Arts  Committee, 
for  her  dedicated  and  tireless  work  or! 
the  Blair  House  restoration.  Mrs.  Duk>- 
has  been  a  devoted  and  imaginative  lead- 
er in  the  restoration  of  Blair  House,  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
icaji  people  are  in  her  debt  for  her  de- 
voted service  to  make  Blair  House  the 
finest  center  of  hospitality  for  foreign 
visitors  which  our  country  can  bestow. 

Mrs.  Duke  said  at  the  time  of  the  pub- 
lication of  her  article  on  Blair  House  in 
the  January  issue  of  House  &  Garden 
magazine,  that: 

The  hospitality  of  Blair  House  Is  the  hos- 
pitality of  a  whole  nation.  Blair  House  i.s 
a  constructive  working  arm  of  Am  erica. n 
diplomacy.  Tlie  remodeling  and  rejuvena- 
tion of  the  President's  guesthouse  in  Wasli- 
Ington  is  American  in  spirit,  global  In  pur- 
pose. Now.  through  the  efforts  of  manv 
dedicated  people,  the  Nation's  guesthou.-V' 
begins  a  new  life. 

Earlier  this  year,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ha  J 
the  privilege  to  receive  from  Mr.  William 
Houseman,  executive  editor  of  the 
House  &  Garden  magazine,  a  specially 
bound  copy  of  the  January  issue  of 
House  Si  Garden,  and  to  join  with  Mr 
Houseman  in  giving  recognition  to  Mrs. 
Duke  on  a  radio  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  to  mv  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  the  Senate  thi.'^ 
very  fine  article  by  Mrs.  Duke  in  House  e".- 
Garden  magazine  entitled  "Blair 
House— The  Nation's  Guesthouse."  In 
it,  Mrs.  Duke  cites  the  highlights  of  the 
restoration  work  by  the  Blair  House  Fine 
Arts  Committee,  under  her  wise  guidance 
and  direction.    The  article  follows: 


(By  Mrs.  Angler  Biddle  Duke) 
(Editor's  Note. — As  the  dedicated  and 
tireless  Chairman  of  the  Blair  House  Pine 
Arts  ComnUttee,  Mrs.  Duke  reports  for  House 
&  Garden  the  highlights  of  the  Blair  House 
restoration.  She  is  the  wife  of  the  Chief  of 
Protocol  of  the  United  States  and  knows  not 
only  what  was  done  but  what  the  house 
stands  for  in  oiu*  national  life.) 

The  hospitality  of  Blair  House  is  the  hos- 
pitality of  a  whole  nation.  In  full  opera- 
:ion.  Blair  House  is  also  a  constructive  work- 
ing arm  of  American  diplomacy.  It  is,  first 
of  all,  the  President's  guesthouse.  The 
State  Department  uses  it  in  many  ways  that 
would  be  unfeasible  in  a  Government  office 
building,  and  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Protocol  schedules  its  uses  as  though  it  were 
.1  transient  foreign  capitol  (Pennsylvania 
Avenue  branch).  What  Blair  House  repre^ 
sents  is  probably  unique  and  it  is  known  in 
every  capital  of  every  continent — or  soon 
\^-ill  be.  Of  the  109  world  leaders  who  have 
conferred  In  Washington  with  our  Presidents 
in  the  past  4  years,  the  majority  have  been 
guests  of  the  Nation  during  their  stay  there. 
And  while  they  have  been  our  guests,  Blair 
House  has  served  as  their  home-away-from- 
home.  This  handsome  but  unpretentloxis 
house  Is  really  two  houses,  built  separately, 
but  with  a  party  wall.  The  original  house 
was  first  occupied  by  the  Blair  family  In  1836, 
after  Its  construction  In  1824.  A  generation 
later,  Francis  Preston  Blair  built  the  adjoin- 
ing house  for  his  daughter  when  she  married 
a  cousin  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  Some- 
times designated,  for  convenience,  the  Blair 
and  Blair-Lee  houses,  they  are  now  unified 
under  the  Blair  name.  Blair  House  has  be- 
longed to  the  Nation  fcH-  20  years,  and  was 
lived  In  by  President  Truman  while  the 
White  House  across  the  way  was  being  re- 
built. But  Blair  House  Itself  was  in  sore 
need  of  modernization,  too.  It  is  this  re- 
birth— structurally  and  esthetically — that  Is 
now  being  carried  out.  Joined  on  three  floors 
and  through  the  basement,  but  with  separate 
entrances,  the  combined  houses  are  now 
equipped  with  every  facility  for  carrying  out 
the  business  of  the  occupants  In  a  variety  of 
ways — affording  them  also  a  place  for  relax- 
ation, according  to  both  our  standards  of 
t;race  and  comfort  and  their  own.  during 
what  is  often  a  taxing  round  of  official  cere- 
monies. Now,  through  the  efforts  of  many 
dedicated  people,  the  Nation's  guesthouse 
begins  a  new  life. 

Only  personal  effort  and  loving  good  will 
could  have  accomplished  the  whole  Blair-Lee 
restoration;  mere  official  duty  or  Government 
directives  would  not  have  been  enough. 
Personal  tastes,  private  generosity  and  pro- 
fessional competence  have  made  possible  the 
collecting  and  arranging  of  not  only  original 
furnishings  from  the  houses,  but  additional 
ones  expressive  of  the  American  heritage.  In 
its  special  function  as  a  guest  house  for  vis- 
itors to  the  Nation  from  any  country  in  the 
world,  Blair  House  today  must  be  able  to 
meet  the  needs — sometimes  the  whims — of 
kings  and  presidents  at  work  (which  means 
telephones  that  can  reach  any  part  of  the 
s^obe  at  the  lift  of  a  receiver),  of  working 
diplomats  (which  means  reception  rooms, 
drawing  rooms,  sitting  rooms,  conference 
rooms),  of  vistors  on  holiday  (which  means 
instant  hospitality  of  the  "highest  order) . 
Blair  House  may  need  to  house  18  or 
contain,  If  that  is  the  word,  200  guests  at 
once.  Under  direct  management  of  the 
j-tale  Department,  through  the  Imperttub- 
;  ble  competence  of  Mrs.  Mary  Edith  Wilroy,  a 
.<^mall  but  variable  staff  runs  the  establish- 
ment with  deceptive  ease  and  precision. 
While  most  state  visits  last  only  2  days,  the 
pressure  tends  to  mount  with  a  "new  arrival 
every  week  for  a  month  or  more.  But  the 
staff  functions  around  the  clock  and  the 
visitor  never  knows. 


One  of  the  specifics  of  Blair  House  diplo- 
macy is  good  eating,  just  as  hospltaUty  la  one 
of  the  vital  generalities.  There  are  two 
beautlfvQly  appointed  dining  rooms  In  the 
recreated  house,  both  served  through  pantries 
from  new  and  superbly  equipped  kitchens  In 
what  formerly  were  coal  bins  on  the  ground 
floor.  Highlight  of  the  bigger  Blair-Lee  din- 
ing room  Is  the  needlepoint  seat  covers  made 
by  Cabinet  wives  and  some  of  the  committee 
members  with  their  own  hands.  Many  gen- 
erous and  willing  people  were  responsible  for 
Individual  gifts  that  supplement  particularly 
fine  parts  of  the  original  collections.  As  the 
house  is  arranged,  the  dining  rooms  may  be 
used  for  separate  functions  at  the  same  time, 
each  accessible  through  separate  street  en- 
trances. When  need  requires,  the  entire 
Blair-Lee  first  fioor  can  be  devoted  to  a 
single  affair. 

The  second  floor  of  the  rebuilt  and  re- 
decorated dwellings  was  planned  as  much 
for  the  private  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  guests  as  the  accommodations  downstairs 
were  arranged  for  public  hospitality.  The 
sitting  rooms  and  bedrooms  on  this  floor 
may  be  variously  Interconnected,  according 
to  need,  and  are  accessible  from  the  entrance 
hall  of  either  the  original  Blair  House  or  the 
adjoining  Blair-Lee.  AU  the  principal  bed- 
rooms have  private  baths,  although  not  all 
are  parts  of  suit^.  Yet  each  bedroom  Is 
equipped  to  serve  almost  any  official  needs 
of  the  aids  and  ministers  who  must  in- 
evitably accompany  and  assist  their  chiefs  on 
missions  of  state.  The  two  most  Important 
of  these  single  rooms,  apart  from  those  of 
the  heads  of  state,  are  known  as  the  Lincoln 
bedroom  and  prime  minister's  bedroom.  The 
upper  floors  are  attractive  enough  for  either 
monarch  or  equerry,  each  room  has  Its  own 
telephone  and  Includes  among  Its  appoint- 
ments specially  embossed  stationery,  pens 
and  pencils,  smoking  accessories  as  well  as 
fresh  fruit  (a  great  favorite  of  all  guests) 
and  flowers  appropriate  to  the  room's  use 
and  decoration. 

The  Blair  library,  an  enormous  room  that 
has  retained  all  Its  original  woodwork,  ceU- 
ing  ornamentation  and  principal  furniture, 
dominates  the  king's  and  queen's  suites, 
which  also  include  two  bedrooms  each  with  a 
bath,  and  a  sitting  room  (these  pages  and 
the  two  pages  following).  The  core  of  the 
Blair  House  philosophy — that  while  a  chief 
of  state  is  our  guest,  this  house  is  his  home 
and  seat  of  authority  If  he  wishes — Is  ex- 
pressed In  this  room.  A  large  table  In  the 
center  of  the  outer  wall  serves  as  a  desk. 
Separate  conferences  can  be  carried  on.  If 
desired,  at  opposite  ends  of  the  room.  And, 
in  addition  to  three  telephones.  It  contains 
a  huge  color  television  set,  radio  and  a  book 
collection  from  American  publishers  that 
roves  over  the  world's  letters,  history  and 
geography.  The  conmiemoratlve  note  Is 
strong  here,  from  a  copy  of  Houdon's  bust  of 
Washington  to  the  heads  of  later  statesmen. 
Basically  the  room  Is  less  changed  than  most 
p>artfi  of  the  restored  houses.  Less  formal 
quarters  fOT  the  chief  of  state  and  his  wife, 
as  well  as  rooms  for  principal  ministers  and 
their  aids,  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  sec- 
ond floor. 


What's  Happening  to  the  Mail  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or   NEBRASELA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3. 1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  took  the  floor  to  outline  the 
extremely  poor  postal  service  involving 


the  general  public.  I  cited  instance  and 
fact  as  to  how  our  once  proud  postal 
service  has  deteriorated. 

In  my  speech  I  outlined  that  it  was 
top  management  policies  that  cause  the 
postal  service  to  suffer,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  the  "goats."  In 
spite  of  fancy  gimmicks,  press  releases 
and  new  innovations,  the  service  goes 
from  bad  to  worse  by  the  day. 

The  employee  organizations  and  the 
employees  themselves  join  with  me  in 
pointing  out  how  bad  our  present-day 
postal  service  is.  Below  is  an  article 
from  the  March  issue  of  the  Postal  Rec- 
ord, the  official  publication  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  en- 
titled, "What's  Happening  to  the  Mail 
Service." 

I  recommend  that  every  Member  of 
this  body  read  the  article  as  well  as  the 
remarks  I  made  on  the  floor  on  March  2. 

The  article  follows: 
What's  Happening  to  the   Mah,   Service — 
Nationwide  Complaints   Hit  Deteriorat- 
ing Service 

The  NaUonal  Association  of  Letter  Carriers 
has  always  been  devoted  to  the  betterment 
of  the  postal  service.  At  Its  founding  con- 
vention, August  29,  1889,  In  Milwaukee,  the 
first  resolution  passed  by  the  delegates 
pledged  the  members  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers  to  the  Ideal  of  the 
good  of  the  service.  Article  I  of  the  national 
constitution  of  the  association  reiterates  that 
pledge. 

There  have  been  times  at  national  conven- 
tions of  the  NALC  when  a  small  minority  has 
Introduced  a  resolution  which  would  make 
the  Job  of  a  letter  carrier  less  Irksome,  at  the 
expense  of  the  service.  Such  resolutions 
have  Invariably  been  hooted  down.  The 
NALC  has  never  passed,  or  considered  8«-l- 
ously,  a  resolution  that  would  put  the  con- 
venience of  Its  members  ahead  of  the  welfare 
of  the  service. 

Service  Is  our  business.  Service  Is  our 
goal.  Because  of  this  constant  devotion  to 
service,  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  Is  not  only  the  oldest  and  the  largest 
of  all  organizations  of  postal  or  Federal  em- 
ployees, it  Ls  also  the  proudest. 

In  the  past  15  years,  however,  that  fierce 
pride  has  been  taking  a  beating.  Hardly  a 
year  has  passed  In  which  the  service  has  not 
been  seriously  diminished  In  the  interest  of 
real  or  Imaginary  economies.  Each  time  thia 
has  happened,  the  luster  has  dimmed  off  the 
letter  carrier's  pride.  It's  getting  harder  and 
harder  to  find  anything  In  the  postal  service 
to  be  proud  about. 

During  the  past  15  years  we  have  seen  the 
following  Impairments  In  the  postal  service: 

Reduction  of  deliveries  by  50  percent. 

Reduction  of  collections. 

Reduction  of  parcel  post  service. 

Abolition  of  directory  service. 

Withering  of  postal  savings. 

Reduction  of  window  hours  in  post  offices. 

In  addition  there  has  been  constant,  con- 
tinuing pressure  on  the  users  of  the  malls  to 
do  more  and  more  of  the  work  that  the  post 
office  should  be  doing. 

Each  of  these  changes  was  announced  by 
the  administration  In  power  at  the  time  as 
being  In  the  Interest  of  economy  without  Im- 
pairing the  service.  And  yet,  with  each 
change  the  service  has  been  Impaired,  and 
the  economies  have  always  proved  to  be  less 
than  had  been  anticipated.  The  service  has 
taken  major  beatings  to  achieve  minor 
savings. 

Every  new  administration,  when  It  has 
come  Into  power,  has  Issued  a  steady  stream 
of  press  releases  claiming  that  the  service  Is 
far  better  than  it  had  been  under  the  pre- 
vious administration.    Unfortunately,  press 
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meuM  aierelj  clog  the  mails,  they  do  not 
move  them.  The  postal  facts  of  life  have 
rarely  coincided  with  the  glowing  claims  of 
the  publicists. 

The  postal  service  today  Is  worse  than  tt 
was  under  Summerfleld. 

Under  Summerfleld  It  was  worse  than  It 
had  been  under  Donaldson. 

Under  Etonaldson  It  was  worse  than  It  had 
been  under  Parley. 

And  under  Parley,  local  service  at  least 
was  worse  than  It  had  been  tinder  John 
Wanamaker,  In  1889. 

In  1889,  It  was  common  practice  In  all  ma- 
jor cities  to  have  four  deliveries  a  day  in 
residential  areas  and  six  deliveries  a  day  In 
business  areas.  It  was  the  prideful  boast  of 
the  Post  Office,  that  any  letter  mailed  before 
noon  would  bo  delivered  within  that  same 
community  before  sunset.  In  1889  the  New 
York  newspapers  were  complaining  bitterly 
because  letters  mailed  there  after  10  pjn. 
were  not  being  delivered  in  Washington  until 
the  second  delivery  on  the  next  day. 

(If  a  letter  mailed  in  New  York  after 
10  pjn.  today  were  delivered  by  the  second 
delivery  the  next  day,  the  Incident  would  be 
written  up  in  "Believe  It  or  Not.") 

Year  after  year  the  spiral  staircase  of  postal 
reform  has  led  steadily  downward. 

Not  since  WUl  H.  Hays  was  Postmaster 
General  In  1921  has  a  postal  administration 
given  primary  consideration  to  service,  and 
secondary  consideration  to  economy.  Unfor- 
timately.  Hays  served  only  l  year  In  office. 
Ever  since,  the  phantasmagoria  of  a  balanced 
postal  budget  has  obsessed  the  managers  of 
the  Post  Office  to  the  serious  detriment  of 
the  service. 

If  anyone  doubts  where  the  emphasis  is 
placed  today,  let  him  cast  an  eye  over  the 
Impressive  list  of  Incentive  awards  and  sug- 
gestion awards  which  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment gives  out  each  year.  Every  award,  al- 
most without  exception,  is  for  some  idea 
that  wlU  (purportedly)  save  the  Department 
money.  Never  (or  almost  never)  is  an  award 
given  for  an  Idea  that  wUl  improve  the  serv- 
ice the  Post  Office  Department  la  giving  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

As  postal  employees  devoted  to  the  Ideal 
of  service,  the  letter  carriers  of  the  Nation 
are  deeply  disturbed  and  disheartened  by  this 
monotonous  pattern  of  decadence. 
We  also  resent  it. 

Letter  carriers  are  the  representatives  of 
the  post  office  whom  the  public  sees,  and  to 
whom  it  talks.  When  the  mail  is  late  and 
Blow,  the  patron  explodes  his  wrath  on  the 
carrier.  Never  does  a  patron  put  the  blame 
on  supervisors  for  disallowing  overtime  or 
auxiliary  in  the  interest  of  false  economy 
Never  does  the  patron  blame  the  clerk,  the 
postmaster,  or  the  Postmaster  General.  No. 
It  is  the  letter  carrier— the  Innocent  victim 
of  the  pattern  of  postal  degradaUon — who 
bears  the  bnint  of  the  pubUc's  dlsgruntle- 
ment. 

We  axe.  frankly,  sick  and  tired  of  being 
made  the  whlpplngboy,  the  scapegoat  for 
the  wrongheaded  and  ill-advised  philosoDhy 
of  our  bosses. 

The  effect  of  postal  deterioration  on  em- 
ployee morale  is  disastrous.  Morale  can  be 
high  only  when  the  worker  can  take  honest 
pride  in  his  Job.  If  a  postal  employee  takes 
pride  in  the  job  the  Post  Office  Department 
is  doing  today  he  is  either  gullible  or  unin- 
formed, or  both. 

We  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  we 
like  Postmaster  General  John  A  Gronou- 
ski  very  much.  We  admire  him  as  a  human 
being.  We  are  grateful  because  of  his  en- 
lightened personnel  policies.  We  feel  closer 
to  him,  and  to  his  staff,  than  we  have  ever 
felt  toward  any  other  postal  administration. 
We  do  not  blame  him  for  what  has  hap- 
pened. We  feel  he  has  been  victimized  by 
the  dead  hand  of  tradition.  We  feel  he  has 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  sharp-pencil  boys 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  from  his 
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own  department  who  care  little  or  nothing 
about  the  postal  service,  but  who  care  for  too 
much  for  sterile  economies. 

On  the  following  pages  of  this  issue  of  the 
Postal  Record  we  are  reprinting  a  number 
of  articles  concerning  the  plight  of  the  postal 
service.  They  make  lugubflous  reading  for 
anyone  who  has  concern  for  the  Post  Office. 
We  call  special  attention  to  the  editorial 
written  by  Bob  Walsh,  of  th«  Warren  Coimty, 
(Pa.)  Observer. 

Mr.  Walsh  says,  among  many  other  valu- 
able things,  the  following: 

"The  postal  situation  reminds  us  of  edu- 
cation. The  tendency  is  to  place  the  bal- 
ancing of  a  budget  ahead  of  the  required 
quality.  •  •  •  We  do  not  reduce  our  police 
department  imtll  it  can  be  financed  by  the 
amount  of  fines  collected.  We  do  not  estab- 
lish a  fire  department  budget  on  the  basis 
of  property  values  involved  In  the  fires  of  the 
past  year.  •  •  •  We  couldn't  care  less 
whether  or  not  the  receipts  from  postage 
meet  the  cost  of  delivering  mail.  What  we 
want  is  mall  in  our  box  of  at  otir  door  In 
timely  fashion  and  in  good  condition." 

These  words  should  be  engraved  on  the 
office  walls  of  every  posted  manager  In  the 
country. 

I»ubllc  indignation  at  the  quality  of  the 
postal  service  has  been  endemic  in  this  coun- 
try ever  since  the  Post  Office  started  to  come 
apart  at  the  seams.  However,  In  the  last  few 
years  indignation  has  deepened  and  worsened 
Into  a  combination  of  derision  and  dlsgiist. 
Among  all  the  comments  about  the  postal 
service  that  we  have  recently  read,  we  have 
come  across  only  one  favorable  reference. 
Ted  Lewis,  writing  in  the  New  York  Dally 
News,  complimented  Postmaster  General  Gro- 
noi&ia  for  the  excellent  Job  the  Post  Office 
did  during  the  Christmas  rush.  In  all  fair- 
ness, we  reprint  this  colimia.  However,  also 
in  all  fairness,  we  must  quota  Jerome  J.  Keat- 
ing, president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers,  in  the  February  1965, 
Postal  Record:  "From  our  listening  post,  the 
1964  Christmas  season  was  not  nearly  as 
successful  as  the  1963  Christmas  operation. 
•  •  •  The  volume  was  heavy  and  continued 
heavy  through  Christmas  Eve,  while  last  year 
routes  were  cleaned  up  early  on  Christmas 
Eve  and  most  carriers  did  not  work  overtime 
on  that  day.  In  1964,  the  carriers  were  work- 
ing 12  or  more  hours  on  Christmas  Eve.  It 
Is  o»ir  opinion  that  a  great  deal  of  this  could 
have  been  avoided  if  more  manpower  had 
been  used  around  the  20th." 

In  other  words,  the  Christmas  operaUon 
bogged  down  in  many  places  because  postal 
management  put  economy  aibove  service. 

We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  the  Great 
Society. 

The  Great  Society  is  a  nonsense  unless  it 
provides  an  efficient  and  trustworthy  postal 
service. 

Ever  since  the  first  men  pulled  themselves 
up  out  of  the  primordial  slUne  and  decided 
to  have  a  try  at  walking  erect,  for  a  change, 
every  society  has  l>een  Judged  by  the  efficiency 
of  Its  system  of  communications.  The  swift 
couriers  of  Darius  the  Persian— the  gallant 

runners  of   the  Golden   Age  of  Greece the 

straight  roads  and  efficient  ijosts  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire— the  bands  of  postal  horsemen 
who  held  ancient  China  together — the  val- 
iant riders  of  the  pony  express — these  have 
all  been  ornaments  of  the  civilization  which 
they  graced.  They  have  helped  make  the 
benchmarks  by  which  their  nations  have 
been  Judged  in  comparison  with  their  con- 
temporaries. 

As  we  prepare  to  enter  the  last  one-third 
of  the  20th  century,  how  can  we  claim  to 
have  a  great  society  when  our  postal  service  Is 
barely  equivalent  to  that  rendered  in  a  sec- 
ond-class banana  republic? 

How  can  we  claim  to  have  a  great  society 
when  flrst-class  letters  regularly  take  a  full 
week  to  travel  from  Washington  to  San 
Francisco,  and  3  days  from  Washington  to 


New  York?  Or  when  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment spends  between  $3  million  to  $8  mil- 
lion a  year  (they  dont  know  exactly  how 
much)  Just  to  rewrap  parcels  that  have  been 
damaged  and  defoliated  In  the  malls?  Or 
when  packages  hang  around  post  offices  for 
haJf  a  week  awaiting  delivery?  Or  when 
b\isiness  firms  hand-delivrr  their  own  mall 
because  it  is  cheaper  and  faster  that  way? 
Or  when  mailtrucks  must  keep  toiu-ing  the 
city,  because  there  is  no  place  in  the  postal 
facilities  to  unload  their  cargoes  of  mall?  Or 
when  users  of  second-  and  third-class  mail 
are  required  to  presort,  prepackage  and  pre- 
tle  their  mail  before  entrusting  it  to  the  post 
office?  Or  when  builders  are  asked  to  spend 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  erecting 
new  office  buildings  Just  to  lighten  some  of 
the  burdens  of  the  post  office?  Or — you 
name  it.     "Great  Society?"    Ha. 

WHAT'S  TO  BK  DONXT 

What's  to  be  done  about  this  sorry  mess 
we're  in? 

Several  things. 

i.  Face  the  facts 
First  of  all.  postal  management  should  face 
the  facts  and  admit  to  themselves  that  the 
service  is  wretched  and  is  growing  worse 
every  day.  They  should  stop  trying  to  kid 
themselves,  and  the  public,  through  a  series 
of  therapeutic  speeches  and  press  releases 
claiming  that  everything  is  for  the  best  in 
the  best  of  all  jx)ssible  worlds.  Just  as  al- 
cholism  is  incurable  xmless  the  victim  ad- 
mits he's  a  drunk  and  needs  help,  so  the 
postal  service  will  never  grow  better  unless 
Its  managers  admit  that  it  stinks. 

2.  A  realistic  budget 

Second,  go  before  the  Appropriations 
Conmilttee  with  a  realistic  budget.  Tell  the 
Congress  that  the  service  is  awful  and  won't 
get  any  better  unless  siifflcient  funds  art- 
poured  into  It.  Ask  for  enough  money  to 
do  the  Job  correctly,  and  dont  cave  In  and 
whimper  at  the  first  suggestion  that  the 
request  should  be  cut.  Alxjve  all,  don't  go 
before  Congress  hat  in  hand.  The  postal 
service  is  essential  to  the  economic,  political 
and  social  health  of  the  coimtry.  It  Involves 
the  well-being  of  every  himian  being  within 
our  borders.  Nothing  on  earth,  shcat  of 
eternal  salvation.  Is  more  important.  Con- 
gress shares  the  responsibility  for  this  serv- 
ice Just  as  much  as  does  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  every  postal  executivce  and  em- 
ployee. If  Congress  refuses  to  appropriate 
siifflclent  funds  then,  at  least,  the  postci'. 
managers  will  know  that  they  have  done 
their  patriotic  best,  and  that  the  blame  for 
failure  must  lie  on  congressional  shoulders 

3.  Think  positively 

Third,  postal  managers  should  learn  to 
think  positively.  They  should  banish  all  the 
suffocating  negative  thinking  about  niggling 
little  economies,  and  concentrate  on  develop- 
ing ways  to  improve  and  refine  and  expand 
the  service.  They  should  set  difficult  goals 
and  try  to  reach  them.  They  might  start  1  v 
determining  to  give  the  United  States  as  gooU 
a  postal  service  as  that  enjoyed  by  almost 
every  nation  in  Europe. 

4.  Encourage  service  suggestions 
Fourth,  they  should  encourage  and  solicit 
opinions  from  the  employees  in  the  field  :u< 
to  how  the  service  can  be  Improved,  instead 
of  asking  them  only  for  suggestions  as  t.. 
how  they  can  pinch  the  pennies  liarder.  The 
Department  in  Washington  does  not  own  anr 
monopoly  of  postal  brains.  The  post  office 
of  America  are  filled  with  Intelligent,  imag- 
inative people  who  yearn  to  improve  the 
postal  service  to  a  point  where  they  can  be 
proud  of  it.  Make  use  of  these  brains.  Rlght 
now  if  a  postal  employee  has  an  Idea  thnt 
would  Improve  the  service,  even  If  It  would 
cost  a  little  more  money,  he  is  afraid  to  im- 
part it  to  his  supervisors  lest  he  be  brand?<i 
as  some  kind  of  a  nut.  In  the  lexicon  of 
too  many  supervisors,  only  nuts  dream  of 
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Improving  the  service;  the  same  thing  only 
of  saving  a  buck.  This  kind  of  thinking  must 
be  reversed. 

There  are  other  things  that  should  be  done, 
but  these  will  do  for  starters. 

Meanwhile,  Generals,  read  in  these  pages 
what  the  people  of  America  are  thinking  and 
saying.  Read  Bob  Walsh's  "Observations" 
in  the  Warren  Cotmty  Observer,  read  the 
letter  to  the  editor  reprinted  here;  take  a 
look  at  the  CMnic  pages  with  strips  missing 
because  of  delays  in  the  mail;  take  a  look 
a:  the  apologies  advertisers  must  print  In  the 
daily  pai>ers  because  of  postal  failures;  read 
liie  Maiden  (Mass.)  Evening  News  editcHial 
on  "Disappointing  MaU  Service";  read  "The 
Prodigious  Post  Office"  from  Holiday;  read 
the  excoriating  comments  from  the  National 
Observer. 

Read  them  all.  Generals,  and  weep. 

And.  If  you  weep,  your  tears  will  Join  with 
t?.ose  of  the  letter  carriers  of  the  Nation  who 
grieve  for  what  has  happened  to  a  once- 
proud  postal  service. 


The  FBI— Its  Friends  and  CriHcs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3. 1965 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Ralph  de  Toledano  wrote  a  column  com- 
mending the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, Its  dedicated  and  able  Director, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and  particularly  David 
Scntner's  "How  the  FBI  Gets  Its  Man." 
He  said  many  things  that  needed  to  be 
said  and  I  suggest  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress pay  heed. 

The  column  follows: 

The  FBI — Its  Feiends  and  Its  Csmcs 

For  many  Americans,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  is  a  symbol  of  responsibility 
and  integrity.  To  a  handful,  it  is  a  target. 
Wiih  puzzling  persistence,  this  second  group 
h. ;;  devoted  thousands  of  hours  and  reams  of 
priper  in  a  failing  attempt  to  show  that  the 
FBI  is  a  blot  on  the  Federal  escutcheon. 
(Oddly  enough,  most  of  these  critics  take  a 
highly  tolerant  view  of  such  scandalous 
m.  Lters  as  the  Bobby  Baker  case.) 

Since  those  who  attack  the  FBI  are  re- 
so.rceful,  shrewd,  and  unscrupulotis.  It  la  a 
wonder  that  their  effcH-ts  have  failed  to  do 
nic.re  than  raise  a  few  doubts  among  those 
di..posed  to  doubt  In  the  first  place.  The 
FBI  remains  untouched  by  calumny,  going 
about  its  work  with  efficiency  and  dispatch. 
True.  It  has  been  hurt  from  time  to  time  by 
sur)i  matters  as  the  effort  of  former  Attorney 
General  Robert  P.  Kennedy  to  use  the  FBI 
as  a  weapon.  It  was  on  Mr.  Kennedy's  di- 
rect order,  and  against  FBI  protest,  that 
?-g>Mts  were  sent  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  wake  \ip  newspapermen  who  had  informa- 
tion of  some  use  to  the  administration  in  Its 
battle  with  American  business. 

For  many  years,  I  have  watched  the  FBI 
resi.=;t  attempts  to  politlcallze.  At  firsthand, 
1  hue  seen  Its  agents  at  work  on  a  number 
of  touchy  cases.  There  Is  not  a  single  FBI 
a?c!it  whose  path  has  crossed  mli>e  who  has 
not  been  the  very  model  of  a  t!msclentlous 
investigator.     Some   have   been   my   friends. 

Tliose  of  us  who  have  watched  the  dry  rot 
that  sets  In  where  other  law-enforcement 
awncies  are  concerned,  who  know  that  It  Is 
an  unceasing  battle  to  keep  local  police  forces 
on  their  toes  and  honest,  wonder  at  the  free- 
tJ'^ni  from  taint  of  this  kind  that  has  marked 


the  history  of  the  FBI  since  John  Edgar 
Hoover  took  over  as  its  Director. 

And  those  of  us  who  watch  a  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy  at  work  also  wonder  at  the 
drive,  the  energy,  and  the  devotion  to  wcu-k 
that  mark  every  member  of  the  PBI,  from 
Mr.  Hoover  down  to  the  lowliest  clerk.  We 
know  that  any  agent  can  always  quit  for  a 
Job  in  private  industry  that  will  pay  him  far 
more  than  he  can  hope  for  in  the  Bureau. 
When  the  brickbats  are  flying  and  the  muddy 
season  of  politics  is  on,  I  sometimes  ask  my- 
self why  they  stay. 

There  mvist  be  many  reasons,  but  the  best 
of  all  is  that  they  believe  In  what  they  are 
doing  and  like  doing  it. 

All  of  this  is  preamble.  What  set  me  off 
is  a  fascinating  paperback  original,  issued 
by  Avon — "How  the  FBI  Gets  Its  Man,"  by 
David  Sentner. 

I  hope  a  good  many  people  read  Dave 
Sentner's  book  on  the  FBI.  It  is  not  a 
definitive  study,  not  a  sociological  analysis 
of  crime  and  punishment.  But  in  its  account 
of  some  of  the  FBI's  most  exciting  cases, 
the  book  gives  the  feel  and  the  atmosphere 
that  surrounds  the  Bureau  and  Its  men. 
Sentner  does  this  with  a  repxirter's  economy 
of  language  and  with  no  bravtu-a.  I  mean  he 
tells  the  story  straight — which  is  the  way  this 
kind  of  story  has  to  be  told. 

A  book  of  this  kind  helps  counteract  the 
poison  that  some  of  our  Intellectuals — 111 
Informed  and  oddly  motivated — have  at- 
tempted to  spread  about  the  FBI.  Given  the 
niunber  of  men  who  have  taken  its  training, 
done  Its  work,  and  moved  on  to  other  spheres 
of  activity,  it  Is  surprising  that  the  anti-FBI 
brigade  has  not  been  able  to  turn  up  the  kind 
of  scandal  it  seeks. 

Critics  have  therefore  dealt  in  petty  confu- 
sions. In  blowing  up  minor  human  error,  to 
make  their  point.  A  book  like  Dave  Sent- 
ner's, in  its  xmpretentious  way,  shows  the 
positive  side  of  FBI  achievement  and  quietly 
underscores  the  fact  that.  In  protecting  ms, 
the  FBI  agent  risks  his  life.  It  is  considered 
bad  taste  these  days  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
kind  of  dedication.  David  Sentner  is  not 
worried  about  this.  I'm  glad  he  wrote  the 
book.  As  a  writer  of  several  books,  I  know 
that  applying  the  seat  of  the  pants  to  the 
seat  of  the  chair,  with  a  typewriter  before 
you,  is  a  tough  Job.  "How  the  PBI  Gets  Its 
Man"  was  worth  Dave  Sentner's  efforts. 


Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  To 
Establish  a  National  Cemetery  in  Ohio 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1965 

Mrs.  BOLTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  establish  a  na- 
tional cemetery  in  Ohio. 

Eveiy  veteran  is  entitled  to  burial  in  a 
national  cemetery.  Space  available  in 
the  present  national  cemetery  system  is 
inadequate  to  accommodate  more  than  a 
fraction  of  eligible  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents, according  to  a  recent  survey  by 
the  DAV.  The  survey  also  indicated 
that  this  available  space  is  so  located  as 
to  favor  certain  veterans  and  to  disfavor 
others  and  that  therefore,  certain  vet- 
erans are  much  more  likely  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  national  cemetery  burial  than 


others.    There  Is  no  national  c^netery 
in  Ohio. 

The  veteran  death  rate  In  Ohio  for 
fiscal  year  1964  was  811  per  month;  In 
1963  the  State  total  was  770  per  month  : 
in  1962,  700  per  m(»ith.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  monthly  rate  of  veteran  deaths  in- 
creases yearly,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
If  we  are  to  fulfill  our  obligation  in  hav- 
ing space  available"for  the  burial  of  our 
veterans  in  a  location  where  their  loved 
ones  may  visit  their  gravesite,  action 
must  be  taken  to  establish  addItl<xuJ 
cemeteries.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Cam- 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
will  give  my  bill  favorable  ctuisideration. 


Military  Pay  Must  Be  Boosted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAUTOmUTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1965 

Mr.  BOB  Wn^ON.  Mr.  l^>eakM',  our 
wide  ranging  concern  must  very  soon 
focus  on  the  sad  and  inequitable  military 
pay  system  existing  here  in  the  United 
States. 

My  colleagues  will  be  appalled  to  learn 
that  a  person  receiving  unemployment 
compensation  In  New  York  City  has  a 
higher  monthly  income  than  a  third  class 
petty  oflScer  on  a  Polaris  nuclear  subma- 
rine who  works  70  to  80  hours  a  week. 
The  following  article  entitled  "Military 
Pay  Must  Be  Boosted"  appeared  In  the 
San  Diego  Union  on  February  24  and  I 
recommend  that  each  of  my  coUeagues 
takes  time  out  from  today's  busy  sched- 
ule to  read  it  and  to  closely  study  the 
military  pay  bill  which  I  jointly  Intro- 
duced today  with  Chairman  Mkndkl 
Rivers  and  the  members  of  our  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

The  article  follows: 

Far  Below  Civtuak  Scai.e:  MnjXAHT  Pat 
Must  Bk  Boosted 

A  i>erson  receiving  unemployment  com- 
pensation In  New  York  City  has  a  higher 
monthly  Income  than  a  third-class  petty  of- 
ficer on  a  Polaris  nuclear  submarlna  who 
works  70  to  80  hours  a  week. 

A  babysitter  In  New  Tork  who  earns  $1.50 
an  hoiu-,  earns  more  per  hour  than  does  a 
Navy  ensign  on  a  ship  at  sea. 

The  director  of  laboratories  at  the  New 
York  Naval  Shlpjrard,  a  Navy  captain,  has  an 
annual  salary  that  is  less  than  half  that  of 
his  civilian  assistant  and  less  than  16  other 
civU  service  employees  under  his  command. 

These  disturbing  facts  are  but  few  of  the 
hundreds  of  examples  of  how  the  Nation  Is 
letting  Its  servicemen  down  in  timee  o*  peace. 

As  Rudyard  Kipling  put  It:  "In  time  oJ 
need,  God  and  the  military  man  are  im- 
pc«-tant  Indeed,  but  in  times  of  peace,  botb 
are  forgotten," 

Educated  and  trained  to  serve  efficiently 
and  honorably,  but  silently,  the  people  in 
our  military  services  have  not  raised  their 
voices  loud  enough  to  tell  \is  of  our  over- 
sight. 

There  is  a  chance  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion at  this  session  of  Congress.  Bills  to 
Increase  the  pay,  particularly  In  the  lowest 
ranks,  wUl  be  considered  at  this  session. 
And  Representative  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  the 
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new  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Ck>mmlttee,  la  a  champion  of  equal  pay  toe 
military  men. 

The  case  for  higher  pay  Is  more  than  Just 
fairness  to  the  men  and  women  who  defend 
our  Nation. 

In  the  Navy  the  annual  turnover  of  man- 
power is  30  percent  a  year — or  alx>ut  130,000 
men.  Only  3.000  of  each  13,000  ensigns  who 
are  commlmloned  each  year  make  the  Navy 
their  career. 

It  costs  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually to  recruit  and  retrain  replacements 
for  the  officers  and  men  leaving  the  services. 
A  major  reason  many  of  the  young  men  and 
women  leave  the  service  Is  the  low  pay 
which  often  Is  reflected  in  lower  socal  status 
and  less  public  recognition. 

The  significance  of  the  manpower  loss  is 
even  greater,  however.  The  time  and  per- 
sonnel It  takes  to  retrain  new  people  de- 
tracts from  the  efficiency  of  our  fighting 
forces  and  therefore  from  the  defense  pos- 
txire. 

Congress  must  not  only  raise  military  pay 
to  comparable  civil  service  levels,  but  it  also 
must  provide  for  annual  salary  reviews  to 
assure  that  It  remains  comparable. 


The  Challenge  of  Citizenship 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  3,  1965 

Mr.  POGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
\    real  privilege  for  me  to  call  your  atten- 
\  tlon  to  the  winning  contestant  of  the 
J  Veterans    of    Foreign    Wars    Voice    of 
Democracy  contest  from  my  congres- 
sional district  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, Miss  Susan  E.  Regan,  of  Warwick, 
and  to  Include  along  with  her  excellent 
speech  a  very  fine  story  about  the  yovmg 
lady    which    was    written    by    Joel    H. 
Sekeres  and  appeared  in  the  Providence 
Evening  Bulletin  on  Monday.  March  1, 
1965: 

Susan  Is  State's  Delegate 
(By  Joel  H.  Sekeres) 

If  Susan  E.  Regan,  of  Warwlch,  had  her 
way,  complacency  would  l>e  as  out  of  style  as 
spats  and  zoot  suits. 

Good  citizenship,  she  insists,  means  more 
than  minding  yoiir  own  bxislness,  dutifully 
pajrlng  your  taxes  and  staying  out  of  trouble. 
It  Is  both  a  vital  privilege  and  responsibility 
not  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

Susan  is  a  girl  with  convictions  and,  she 
laughingly  admits,  a  gift  for  gab.  She  com- 
bined the  two  last  month  in  a  5-mlnute 
speech  that  captured  first  place  for  her  in 
the  statewide  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 

The  contest  is  designed  to  give  high  school 
students  a  chance  to  voice  their  opinions  on 
patriotic  themes  and  to  convey  them  via  the 
broadcasting  media  to  the  Nation.  It  is 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  In  cooperation  with  the 
National  and  State  Associations  of  Broad- 
casters. 

She  received  $100  in  bonds  for  her  State 
victory  and  will  travel  expense  paid  to  Wash- 
ington Friday  to  compete  nationally  as 
Rhode  Island's  representative  for  $12,500  In 
scholarships. 

This  year's  topic  Is  "The  Challenge  of  Citi- 
zenship," and  the  vivacious  17-year-old  Vet- 
erans Memorial  High  School  senior  Is  con- 
vinced it  Is  a  challenge  avoided  by  too  many 
people. 


"The  Nation  depends  on  the  will,  deter- 
mination, and  Judgment  of  all  its  people," 
she  maintains.  "These  are  the  only  things 
that  can  make  it  ftmctlon.  We  merely  can't 
rely  on  a  few  'doers'  to  cairy  all  the  burdens 
of  our  own  responsibilities." 

Among  her  oontemp>oraries.  Susan  clearly 
represents  a  minority  that  Is  somewhat  aloof 
from  the  heart-throbbing  Beatlemanla  which 
has  captured  most  teenage  imaginations. 

Yet  she  is  not  an  iconoclast.  She  is.  how- 
ever, a  serious  thinker  who  carefully  ar- 
ranges her  thoughts  in  their  proper  perspec- 
tive. Somewhere,  in  descending  order  of  im- 
portance, there  is  even  a  place  for  the  Beatles 
and  other  fads — but  they  are  not  predomi- 
nant. 

She  Is  a  girl  who  cares  about  the  world  her 
generation  will  soon  inherit.  •'Good  citizens 
are  the  essence  of  a  good  society,"  she  said. 
"To  Improve  society  we  must  first  improve 
ourselves  In  our  homes,  our  Jobs,  and  in  our 
communities." 

And  she  adds,  "you  don't  have  to  be  the 
President  to  play  an  important  part.  But  you 
do  have  to  try  to  fulfill  every  potential  you 
possess." 

She  Is  irked  by  citizens  who  let  others  do 
-their  thinking  and  acting  for  them,  and  who 
prefer  to  rationalize  the  iiaportance  of  their 
opinions. 

"The  individual  citizen  Is  a  lot  more  im- 
portant than  he  thinks  he  is."  she  observed. 
"Everyone  fits  in  somewhere.  Every  idea, 
every  word  we  utter  helps  fi...a  the  public 
opinion  that  is  the  basis  on  wiiich  oiu-  Gov- 
ernment works." 

One  area  where  a  delinquent — or  even  neg- 
ligent— attitude  prevails  is  in  voting,  which 
Susan  views  as  both  a  duty  and  a  privilege. 

"Some  people  don't  vote  because  they  feel 
millions  of  other  voters  make  their  ballots 
insignlflcant,"  Susan  explained  with  some 
consternation.  "They  are  wrong.  First  of 
all,  every  vote  counts.  And.  second,  those 
who  vote  set  an  example  for  younger  people 
arotmd  them.  If  my  father  didn't  vote,  I'd 
certainly  want  an  explanation." 

Voting  is  a  duty,  she  reasons,  because  a 
person  has  a  responsibility  to  learn  and  eval- 
uate the  qualifications  of  prospective  candi- 
dates. It  is  a  privilege,  she  added,  because 
"we  are  one  of  the  relatively  few  nations 
that  allows  its  people  to  choose  the  men  and 
women  who  will  be  given  the  vast  amount 
of  power  to  represent  us." 

Susan  affirmed  that  good  citi2enship  is  es- 
pecially important  to  members  of  her  gen- 
eration because  eventually  they  will  be 
decisionmakers.  She  contends,  however, 
that  adults  frequently  belittle  the  actions  of 
all  teenagers  because  of  the  irresponsibility 
of  a  few  wrongdoers. 

"Everyone  Is  worried  that  we're  growing 
up  too  fast,"  she  exclaimed.  "In  a  sense, 
maybe  these  people  are  right.  But  in  grow- 
ing up  fast  our  minds  are  open  to  ideas  that 
never  concerned  generations  before  us. 
We're  accepting  this  as  orur  challenge — to 
become  more  aware  now  of  the  responsibili- 
ties we  will  face  as  adults." 

Susan  admits  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  lack  of  interest  in  the  process  of 
government  and  in  national  and  Interna- 
tional affairs  beyond  the  limits  and  require- 
ments of  the  classroom.  Although  some 
time  Is  allotted  In  high  soliool  history  and 
civics  classes  to  current  events,  she  said, 
"many  students  leave  it  there." 

Participation  in  extracurricular  school  ac- 
tivities helps  make  better  citizens,  she  said. 
"You  can  voice  your  own  opdnions  and  weigh 
them  against  those  of  other  people.  But 
Joining  these  organizations  will  only  benefit 
you  if  you  participate  actively  in  them.  Just 
being  a  member  Is  not  enough." 

Susan  apparently,  has  the  strength  of  her 
own  convictions.  She  is  business  manager 
of  her  school  newspaper,  the  Hurricane  Her- 
ald, a  representative  of  the  student  council 


and  a  member  both  of  the  Model  Legislature 
Club  and  of  the  school  debating  team. 

The  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P. 
Regan  of  25  Colony  Avenue,  Is  6  feet,  8  inches 
tall  with  brown  hair  done  in  a  stylish  "filp  ■ 
sparkling  brown  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  that 
dimple  when  she  laughs. 

She  is  no  stranger  to  the  speaker's  rostrum 
In  March  1964,  she  was  a  finalist  in  a  state- 
wide American  Legion  oratorical  contest  and 
finished  second  in  the  Governor's  annual 
Thanksgiving   Day    Proclamation    contest 

This  year  she  has  already  been  chosen  .,s 
one  of  four  State  finalists  In  the  28th  Na- 
tional American  Legion  High  School  Oratori- 
cal contest.  She  will  compete  in  the  finai.- 
March  12  in  East  Providence. 

Susan  plans  to  be  a  biology  major  in  co.- 
lege,  but  added  that  "I'll  probably  wind  up 
as  a  history  major."  She  said  she  would  like 
to  teach  in  secondary  schools  after  colle^i 

The  Challenge  of  Citizenship,  1964-65 

"You  are  free,  and  therefore  responsible 
From  this  moral  liberty  is  derived  your  rig!.*. 
to  political  liberty,  your  duty  to  conquer  :t 
for  yourself  and  to  keep  It  inviolate,  and  tlie 
duty  of  others  not  to  limit  it." 

These  stirring  words  were  those  of  Giuseppe 
Mazzinl,  the  philosopher  who  struggled  for 
Italian  unity  and  the  republican  movemei.t 
throughout  Europe.  Although  spoken  in  a 
foreign  land  over  a  century  ago,  they  have  the 
same  powerful  significance  now  as  they  did 
then. 

We,  in  America,  are  a  free  people,  united 
In  a  society  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  all 
humanity.  This  is  only  possible  through  the 
fulfillment  of  each  and  every  citizen's  re- 
sponsibility. We  live  in  a  nation  where  men 
may  think  and  act  according  to  their  indi- 
vidual beliefs;  where  their  hopes  and  dreams 
are  not  smothered  by  a  class  society;  where 
they  may  attain  any  goal  they  wish  if  thev 
are  willing  and  able  to  work  toward  it. 

The  individual  citizen  is  the  center 
American  purpose  and  American  hope,  he 
Is  our  Nation's  strength  or  weakness.  Each 
and  every  one  of  us  has  a  vital  part  to  plav 
in  our  country's  future.  We  have  a  voice  in 
our  Government;  we  are  given  certain  duties 
in  order  to  Improve  it.  Oiu-  rights  and  our 
duties  go  hand  in  hand.  We  have  the  right 
to  vote;  to  vote  is  also  a  duty.  We  have  the 
right  to  equal  protection  of  the  law;  we  a! so 
have  the  duty  to  enforce  our  laws  Justly. 

The  citizen  who  takes  advantage  of  his 
rights  and  fulfills  his  responsibilities  exerts 
a  tremendous  Influence  on  his  government, 
and  can  ultimately  affect  world  change.  His 
every  word;  his  every  act;  his  every  idea  is 
Important,  for  they  form  a  mighty  force 
called  "public  opinion."  Without  the  un- 
derstanding, the  support,  and  the  sacrilice 
of  the  public,  our  Nation  could  not  progrei=.s 
It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  all  citizens  to 
make  sure  that  no  one  is  deprived  of  his 
rights.  True  freedom  cannot  exist  where 
men  live  for  themselves  alone.  Good  citi- 
zens are  the  essence  of  a  good  society,  nnd 
in  order  to  improve  society,  we  must  first 
improve  ourselves — In  our  homes,  in  our 
jobs,  and  in  our  communities.  We  must 
work  as  individuals  in  a  society  united  in  a 
common  cause — democracy.  This,  is  •The 
Challenge  of  Citizenship." 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  that  ours  i:-  a 
government  "of  the  people,  by  the  peojiie. 
and  for  the  people";  that  we,  as  free  citizens 
can  be  an  integral  part  of  a  living  govern- 
ment. Yet,  In  many  countries,  oppressed  by 
dictatorships,  people  are  allowed  no  inrii- 
vidualism;  they  are  only  significant  insoi.ir 
as  they  serve  the  state;  they  have  no  vice 
in  their  government.  This  form  of  gov- 
ernment is,  at  present,  the  greatest  threat  to 
the  "free  world,"  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  h...lt 
its  progress  before  we,  too,  lose  our  most 
precious  possession — freedom.  Our  f.  .re- 
fathers  fought  and  died  to  preserve  this  i:oc- 
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dom.  We  must  guard  it  well,  so  that  futiu'e 
generations  will  enjoy  true  democracy. 

Our  country  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  cold 
war.  We  are  caught  in  a  struggle  otf  forces 
irom  outside  as  well  as  from  Inside  the 
United  States.  These  crises  are  testing  our 
;  bllity  to  carry  out  oiu-  responsibilities  as 
citizens  who  are  sincerely  interested  In  the 
welfare  of  their  country.  Can  we  pass  this 
I  est?  We  must.  For,  it  is  our  generation 
which  must  cope  with  these  problems.  If 
our  freedom  is  to  siu-vive,  it  is  up  to  us. 

In  the  words  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt: 

"To  some  generations,  much  is  given. 
From  some  generations,  much  is  expected. 
This  generation  of  Americans  has  a  rendez- 
vous with  destiny." 


The  Nation's  Traffic  Toll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF    WISCONSIN 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's 
traffic  toll  is  certainly  a  concern  of  most 
Americans.  Television  station  WTMJ  in 
Milwaulcee,  Wis'.,  has  some  interesting 
comments  on  this  serious  problem,  which 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

Many  times  simple  devices  have  solved  old 
-ind  troublesome  problems.  Take  the  case 
of  Oconomowoc  with  its  many  grade  cross- 
ings and  high-speed  trains  running  through 
rhe  center  of  the  city.  Fifty-one  persons 
died  and  hundreds  of  others  were  injured  in 
train-auto  crashes  in  Oconomowoc  since 
1911.  Several  months  ago  the  city  installed 
stop  signs  at  all  its  crossings.  While  this 
apparently  has  solved  Oconomowoc 's  prob- 
i'-^m.  the  city  is  going  even  further  by  elimi- 
nating some  of  the  crossings. 

Nationwide,  as  in  Wisconsin,  the  traffic 
.  afety  record  Is  a  disgrace.  That's  why  our 
.  tations  are  promoting  a  10-point  safety  code 
ior  legislation  designed  to  cope  with  the 
problem.  Take  another  simple  device,  a 
■seat  belt.  It  gives  an  occupant  of  a  car  a 
-^'ve  times  better  chance  of  escaping  death  in 
n  accident  than  one  who  doesn't  wear  it. 
Yet  many  people  who  have  belts  in  their  cars 
don't  use  them. 

It's  a  strange  situation  when  most  auto- 
mobile buyers  seem  to  be  more  interested  In 
.'.orsepower    and    body   style    than   they    are 
■•oout  safety  factors.     As  a  result,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  found  it  necessary  to 
■  -t.     Its    General    Services    Administration, 
Ahich   buys   50,000  automobiles  a  year  for 
Federal  use.  has  set  down  some  rugged  safety 
:'atures  for  the  1967  models  it  purchases. 
On  its  own,  the  auto  industry  has  brought 
■■unit  many  safety  innovations   throughout 
ne  years.     The  Government  is  prodding  it 
■'  do  more.     Only  recently  the  industry  an- 
t.ounced  its  1966  models  would  be  equipped 
Mth   rear  as  well  as  front  seat  belts.     The 
'.overnment  is  demanding  the  rear  belts  for 
.'.s  cars  and  lap  and  shoulder  belts  for  the 
.'ont  seats,  in  addition  to  several  other  safety 
:.Mtures. 

Following  last  years  toll  of  47.000  highway 
cieaths.  Congress  is  exhibiting  even  greater 
oncern  over  the  problem.     Whsconsin's  Sen- 

or  Nelson  not  only  has  proposed  that  the 
(I'^vices  demanded  for  Federal  cars  be  built 
into  autos  purchased  by  the  public,  he  also 
'las  urged  that  the  Government  develop  a 
[prototype  safety  car.     One  of  the  lirst  things 


Governor  Knowles  did  upon  taking  office  was 
to  pledge  his  administration  to  a  concerted 
attack  on  the  highway  accident  rate. 

Despite  all  these  efforts,  there  will  still  be 
a  need  for  the  drivers  themselves  to  adopt  an 
attitude  which  puts  safety  first. 


America  Afflicted  by  Poor  Mouth 
Syndrome 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1965 

Mr.  DE'VINE.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  day 
the  House  is  i-ushing  headlong  into  the 
so-called  Appalachia   panacea,  I  think 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones'  column  "America 
Afflicted  by  Poor  Mouth  Syndrome"  is 
most  appropriate. 
The  column  follows: 
America  Afflicted  by  Poor  Mouth 
Syndrome 
Like  hogs  grunting  to  the  trough.  Con- 
gressmen are  clamoring  to  get  their  districts 
declared  "Appalachlas." 

The  President's  original  Appalachia  uplift 
plan  has  caUed  for  an  Initial  expenditure  of 
a  billion  dollars  in  11  states  along  the  Ap- 
palachian Ridge. 

Now  Senator  John  McClellan  has  come 
up  with  an  amendment  to  the  Appalachia 
bill  to  Include  36  Missoiu-l  counties  and  21 
Arkansas  counties.  Senator  Fred  Harris 
wants  to  add  19  Oklahoma  coimties.  Sena- 
tor Edward  Kennedy  says  "We  in  New  Eng- 
land must  be  ready  to  advise  the  President 
of  our  needs  when  this  new  legislation  (Ap- 
palachia) becomes  effective."  Senator 
Joseph  Montoya  is  insisting  that  the  entire 
four  corners  country  of  New  Mexico,  Colo- 
rado, Arizona,  and  Utah  be  Appalachianizetf. 
Who  wants  to  bet  that  the  Appalachians 
won't  soon  reach  clear  to  Alaska? 

In  the  old  days  it  was  the  custom  of 
American  communities  to  boast  of  their 
wealth,  or  at  least  their  bright  prospects. 
The  homestead  dodgers  glowed  with  promise. 
The  railroad  agents  regaled  immigrants  with 
Utopian  visions.  The  boom  towns  sent  forth 
their  bands  and  booster  trains.  And  the 
chamber  of  commerce  tradition,  the  think- 
big,  can-do,  talk-lt-up  brand  of  self-hypno- 
tism started  in  America  when  Capt.  John 
Smith  described  the  miasmic  swamps  of 
Jamestown  Island  as  a  "faire  and  prettye 
land." 

But  while  Charles  Dickens  saw  only  Amer- 
icas  mud.  bad  table  manners,  and  spittoons 
and  while  Sinclair  Lewis  and  H.  L.  Mencken 
hooted  at  our  Babblttisms,  this  American 
habit  of  putting  up  a  bold  front  and  flashing 
a  toothpaste  smile  paid  fantastic  dividends. 
The  tent  towns  became  shack  towns  and  the 
shacks  gave  way  to  paint  and  trim.  Your 
community  was  supposed  to  be  a  proud  thing. 
Tliis  pride  made  a  great  nation.  The  im- 
migrant may  have  come  from  a  Moldavian 
village  that  had  drawn  water  from  the  same 
well  for  a  thousand  years,  but  5  years  after 
his  arrival  at  a  signpost  along  the  Kansas 
railroad  he  was  burning  his  fingers  on  sky- 
rockets to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  town 
waterworks. 

But  now  wc  weep  for  Appalachia.  A  legend 
grows.  Millions  of  Americans  are  allegedly 
held  prisoners  in  accursed  regions.  They  are. 
to  use  the  euphemisms  of  the  hour,  "dis- 
advantaged," "deprived,"  "underprivileged." 
They  must  be  rescued  by  a  vast  and  special 
outpouring  of  Federal  funds. 
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So  appealing  is  this  myth  of  the  trapped 
and  downtrodden  Appalachian  that  Just  be- 
fore Christmas,  when  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  put  out  a  heart-rending 
documentary  on  eastern  Kentucky,  150  tons 
of  goods  and  »57,000  in  cash  were  rushed  to 
the  region  by  distressed  Americans. 

Now,  maybe  we  ought  to  knock  off  some- of 
the  sentimental  sobbing  and  political  hand- 
wringing  about  America's  Appalachlas  and 
ask  ourselves  how  comS. 

Some  regions  are  in  trouble  because  coal 
loaders  have  replaced  bituminous  miners 
Spme  are  in  a  jam  because  oil  and  gas  are 
better  and  cheaper  fuels  than  anthracite 
The  miner  who  was  thrown  out  of  work  after 
40  needs  special  consideration.  He  must 
either  be  retrained  into  a  marketable  skill  or 
supported  in  some  degree  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

But  there  is  usually  a  good  economic  rea- 
son why  an  industry  has  not  hurried  into 
Appalachia.  And  there  must  be  a  limit  to 
the  sympathy  productive  Americans  should 
lavish  on  the  able-bodied  man  who  sits  on 
his  cabin  porch  year  after  year  waiting  for 
someone  to  bring  him  a  Job. 

County  Judge  Willie  Kirk,  of  Martin 
Coimty.  Ky..  said  last  month:  "You'U  find 
about  80  percent  of  our  people  Just  looking 
for  another  handout."  And  he  added  that 
some  local  families  have  been  unemployed 
for  three  generations. 

If  the  roads  through  Appalachia  are  poor 
they  are  at  least  passable.    A  young  man  can 
get  out.     And  in  three  generations  someone 
else  has  buUt  Houston,  Phoenix,  Los  Angeles 
Anchorage,  and  Honolulu. 

Appalachia  is  no  stranger  to  the  Federal 
dollar.  The  entire  TVA  Is  In  Appalachia 
The  gigantic  $1.2  billion  Arkansas  River  proj- 
ect will  touch  many  of  the  coimties  which 
Senators  McClellan  and  Harris  would  add 
to  Appalachia.  The  Four  Comers  country  Is 
the  home  of  some  of  our  most  expensive  and 
most  dubious  reclamation  schemes. 

But  worst  of  all  is  the  Appalachia  psy- 
chology. Is  OIU-  famous  local  pride  going  to 
be  replaced  by  poor-mouth  contests?  Are 
Americans  going  to  put  on  their  dirtiest 
shirts  and  raggedest  fishing  pants  and  go 
crying  their  deprivations  and  disadvantages 
to  Washington? 

That  isn't  the  way  this  country  was  built 
and  it  will  not  be  the  formula  for  Its  pres- 
ervation. *^ 


Obsolete  and  Duplicated  Agricoltaral 
Research 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 


OF  NEW  JXSSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  3,  1965 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  edition  of  Mon- 
day. March  1,  there  appeared  an  edi- 
torial which  presented  a  thoughtful  case 
for  the  administration's  attempt  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  obsolete  and  duplicated 
agricultural  research. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "Bamboozled" 
read  as  follows: 

The  administration  makes  a  clear  and 
sensible  case  In  Its  proposal  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  obsolete.  Inefficient  and  duplicated 
agricultural  research.  It  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  Congress  and  encouragement  to  act 
further. 

Why,  for  example,  should  the  taxpayers 
continue   paying    for    research    on    bamboo, 
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which  Isn't  even  grown  commercially  In  thtu 
country?    They  shouldn't. 

What  remains  to  be  taught  farmers  about 
Itreedlng  of  rabbits?    Little,  tf  anything. 

What  la  left,  after  almost  60  years,  to  be 
learned  about  irrigation  and  dryland  farm- 
ing In  certain  areas?     Very  little. 

Why  shouldn't  private  indtistry  take  over 
research  Into  fabrics,  kitchen  design  and 
food  wholesaling?    It  should. 

As  Is  already  obvious,  many  Congress- 
men— economy-  and  efflciency-minded  Con- 
gressmen, mind  you — are  screaming.  They 
are  alarmed  at  the  loss  of  hometown,  home- 
State  boondoggling.  But  they  are  yelping 
up  the  wrong  tree — bamboo  or  other — we 
think. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  my  fellow 
Members  and  urge  that  they  give 
thought  to  its  message. 


Snccessfal  Flight  of  Ranger  VIII  Gives 
Space  Program  a  Big  Boost 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  article  by  Bill  Gold 
which  appeared  In  the  February  20,  1965 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  which  to 
me  conveys  an  atmosphere  which  I  have 
found  to  exist  in  many  people's  minds, 
that  they  are  now  believing  this  coimtry 
can  put  a  man  on  the  moon.  At  the  very 
least,  they  believe  we  are  now  capable 
of  doing  it,  which  In  my  mind  is  more  im- 
portant than  actually  placing  a  man 
there. 

DiSTAKT     TOMOHKOW     Is     NeaB     AT     HAND 

Ranger  vm  was  "right  on  the  money"  at 
last  report.  If  all  goes  weU,  it  wUl  have  land- 
ed on  the  moon  by  the  time  this  newspaper 
Is  placed  at  your  front  door.  Scientists  hope 
to  get  4.000  pictures  from  Ranger  VHI.  and 
they  say  that  this  batch  may  be  better  than 
the  photographs  produced  by  Ranker  vn 
last  July. 

The  pictures  last  simmier  stirred  my  imagi- 
nation to  unaccustomed  levels  of  activity. 
If  today's  pictures  are  better.  I  may  have  to 
withdraw  into  a  fanciful  world  of  my  own 
for  a  few  days  untU  the  effect  wears  off. 

Speculation  about  exploring  the  moon 
didn't  excite  me  much  at  first  because  the 
Idea  seemed  as  farfetched  as  a  science- 
ficUon  plot.  Tliis  wasnt  a  project  that  I 
really  expected  to  see  undertaken  In  my  time. 
It  was  a  dream  for  some  distant  tomorrow — 
and  I'm  too  preoccupied  with  trying  to  sur- 
vive today  to  worry  about  distant  tomorrows. 

But  here  we  are  moving  in  for  closeup>s 
already,  and  even  my  reactionary  mind  is 
willing  to  accept  the  likelihood  uiat  the  next 
step  will  follow  shortly:  we  will  land  a  cam- 
era on  the  moon  gently  enough  for  it  to 
continue  to  send  back  on-the-spot  pictures. 

Is  it  possible  to  contemplate  this  eventu- 
ality without  tingling  a  bit  at  the  prospect 
and  wondering:  "What  wUl  we  see?" 

The  accuracy  of  the  world's  scientific  com- 
munity has  been  uncanny  in  recent  years. 
Specialists  In  several  fields  have  been  able 
to  f^etell  what  would  happen  when  we 
passed  previously  uncrossed  boundaries. 
They've  been  able  to  predict  much  of  what 


would  be  found  in  vast  areas  Into  which  no 
man  had  ever  ventured. 

Yet  there  have  also  been  surprises  for  our 
scientists — things  they  hadn't  expected  to 
encounter. 

And  one  must  now  wonder  what  sorts  of 
surprises  the  moon  wUl  hold  for  us,  and 
what  sorts  of  new  vistas  it  will  open. 

People  sometimes  ask  whether  we're 
spending  too  much  on  our  moon  projects, 
but  I've  never  been  concerned  over  the  ques- 
tion. I  have  the  feeling  that  the  times  force 
decisions  of  this  Icind  on  people.  The  cir- 
cumstances that  prevail  at  historic  moments 
produce  reactions  that  move  men  inexorably 
In  the  only  direction  that  seems  natxxral 
under  those   circumstances. 

When  the  Russians  put  tip  their  first  sput- 
nik, our  leaders  spoke  slightingly  of  the 
achievement.  Emmet  John  Hughes  says  in 
"The  Ordeal  of  Power":  "Sherman  Adams,  in 
a  rare  display  of  shallow  partisanship,  dis- 
paraged all  public  concern  with  'an  outer 
space  basketball  game."  "  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Charles  E.  Wilson,  who  had  Just  re- 
tired from  office,  called  it  "a  nice  technical 
trick."  President  Elsenhower  assured  re- 
porters that  "the  satellite  itself  •  •  •  does 
not  raise  my  apprehensions,  not  one  lota." 
But  it  seemed  very  plain  to  most  people 
that  a  new  door  had  been  opened  into  the 
heavens,  that  others  had  already  passed 
through  that  door  for  a  glimpse  of  what  lay 
on  the  other  side,  and  that  either  we'd  Join 
the  mass  movement  In  that  direction  or  we'd 
bo  left  behind. 

So  we  Joined  the  mass  movement.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  never  any  doubt 
about  what  we'd  do.  There  are  strange  and 
wonderful  mysteries  out  there  In  the  uni- 
verse, and  instinct  tells  u*  to  pursue  them. 
It's  hard  to  believe  that  weTe  now  al- 
most ready  to  take  this  next  big  step  into 
space.  The  years  ahead  may  t\im  out  to 
be  the  most  rewarding  In  history — especially 
If  we  don't  blow  ourselves  up  In  an  atomic 
war  meantime. 


We  Set  the  Example  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  IIXrNOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3. 1965     ■ 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Dancey  in  his  editorial  of  February  27, 
1965,  In  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  points 
out  that  we  must  bear  a  heavy  share  of 
responsibility  for  so-called  political 
events  in  Vietnam.  I  pointed  out  In  my 
radio  broadcast  of  Febx-uary  18.  1965, 
that  a  dangerous  school  of  thought  pre- 
vailed within  the  administration  at  the 
time  of  the  murder  of  Diem.  When  we 
proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  politi- 
cal reform  had  to  come  before  military 
victory,  we  were  on  dangerous  ground. 
I  have  been  told  by  one  in  good  authority 
that  to  the  chief  of  state  of  another 
country,  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
the  murder  of  Diem  meant  just  three 
things:  It  is  dangerous  to  be  a  friend  of 
the  United  States;  it  pays  to  be  a  neu- 
tral; it  sometimes  helps  to  be  an  enemy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Charles  Dancey  points 
out  as  I  did  in  my  broadcast  that  this 
same  deadly  pattern  seems  to  be  engulf- 
ing some  of  our  policy  decisions  in 
Vietnam  today.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  editorial  at  this  point: 


Wk  Set  the  Example  at  Vietnam 

(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 

As  the  game  of  musical  ctialrs  continues 

In  South  Vietnam's  Government,  let  us  face 

the  obvioiis  truth  that  we  bear  a  heavy  share 

of  responsibility  for  these  political  events. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Senator  Mansfield 
to  get  up  in  the  Senate  and  pronounce  that 
we  are  getting  tired  of  the  Jealous  generals 
who  are  endangering  the  safety  of  Sou'li 
Vietnam  by  their  endless  coups. 

It  Is  all  very  well  for  our  Government  'o 
complain  bitterly  about  the  faUures  to  estaij- 
llsh  a  civilian  government. 

But  we  only  have  to  go  back  to  where  this 
whole  series  of  military  coups  and  military 
rule  began  to  face  the  fact  that  we  set  the 
example,  we  started  it,  and  we  established 
the  precedent. 

We  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Diem,  who  we  felt 
wasn't  doing  as  good  a  Job  as  could  be  doi.  \ 
and  wasn't  pushing  the  reforms  we  wanUd 
in  the  clvU  life  of  the  nation.  All  doubtle  > 
true  and  valid  criticism. 

And  we  got  rid  of  him — but  how? 
We  announced  that  we  were  dissatisfied 
with  Diem.  We  announced  that  we  didn  i 
believe  the  military  leaders  supported  son.e 
Diem  actions — an  announcement  openly  de- 
scribed at  the  thne  by  aU  observers  as  a 
straight  out  invitation  to  the  military  lo 
depose  Diem. 

Then  we  spelled  it  out  further  by  leakhg 
information  that  we  expected  him  to  be  over- 
thrown. 

Finally,  we  spelled  it  out  flatly  by  cutting 
off  funds  to  Dlem's  personal  troops  and  gov- 
ernment and  continuing  funds  to  the  army 
units  under  more  or  less  independent  com- 
mands. And  who  knows  what  else  via  our 
secret  agents? 

Dlem's  overthrow  in  the  first  of  the  mili- 
tary coups  followed,  amid  considerable  Jry 
and  self-congratulation  In  Washington, 
DC. — dampened  only  by  the  sobering  ittin 
that  he  was  also  assassinated. 

We  promptly  endorsed  the  new  mllitarv 
government. 

Then,  we  started  to  talk  about  refom..s 
and  a  civilian  government. 

But  actions  speak  louder  than  words.  T.x- 
ample  Is  a  more  effective  teacher  than  the 
finest  of  statements  of  principle. 

The  action  was  before  them.  The  example 
was  before  them.  The  precedent  was  be- 
fore them.  The  experience  was  before  the.ii. 
that  the  road  to  power  is  a  military  coup. 

We  thus  established  a  climate  in  whuh 
every  officer  of  rank  could  dream  of  being  tl:e 
head  of  the  nation,  and  of  achieving  th.t 
position  at  a  single  stroke  by  the  technlcj.ie 
we  had  Just  taught  them. 

The  coups  have  followed  endlessly. 
And  now  we  throw  up  our  hands  in  desp.iir 
and  contempt  at  those  ungrateful,  fooli  h. 
trresponslble,    undemocratic,   doublecrossir.e. 
Jealous  generals. 

This  is  not  the  way  we  educated  them  'o 
act.  we  say.  It's  hard  to  teach  these  pec-  :e 
how  to  opera  t-e. 

That  excuse  is  not  true.  This  may  not  !^e 
the  way  we  educated  them  to  act  in  o-.r 
military  classrooms  for  Vietnamese  officf -<. 
but  this  is  precisely  the  way  we  educated 
them  to  act  In  practice. 

We  cannot  duck  our  full  share  of  respo:- 
siblllty  for  the  political  mess  in  Vietnam. 
We  set  It  vip. 

We  outsmarted  otu^elves. 

We  refused  to  recognize  the  practical  or.d 
earthy  effects   of   our  own   actions. 

And  it  is  with  sadness  and  frustration,  n.'t 
with  pride,  that  we  at  this  newspaper  ai;d 
that  we  were  close  enough  to  the  grassrcx'-s 
and  far  enough  from  the  ivory  tower  to  be 
fearful  of  Just  this  sort  of  thing,  and  to  have 
expressed  oiu-  fear  that  our  policy  was  setti.nc 
off  a  chain  political  reaction  at  the  outset.  " 

Sad  because  of  the  consequences  to  oiir 
country  and  the  cause  of  freedom. 
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Frustrated  because  if  someone  no  closer  to 
the  scene  than  we  could  see  this  seemingly 
obvioiis  down-to-earth  result,  somebody  in 
the  high  oovmcU  of  this  Nation  oiight  to  have 
seen  it,  certainly. 

But  we  didn't  see  a  single  "liberal"  voice 
raised  against  a  military  coup  and  a  military 
dictatorship  engmeered  by  our  liberal  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  struck  us  as  Jiist  another  example  of  how 
flexible  the  liberal  moral  principles  and 
ix>asted  high  ideals  are  when  it  Is  a  question 
of  raw  power  used  to  further  their  own  proj- 
ects. 

They  only  hate  power  when  it  Is  in  some- 
one else's  hands,  it  seems,  in  far  too  many 
coses.  And  in  such  cases,  the  self-styled 
liberal  is  no  liberal  at  all.    He  is  a  fake. 

It's  a  distinction  that  needs  to  be  made 
if  we  are  to  make  sense  out  of  our  own 
politics  here  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
in  places  like  South  Vietnam. 


San  Diego  Pilot  Wins  Hu  11th  Air  Medal 
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Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
fitting  In  view  of  the  great  many  dedi- 
cated Americans  currently  serving  in 
Vietnam  that  I  should  call  my  colleagues 
attention  to  the  exceptional  service  and 
dedication  exemplified  there  by  a  fellow 
San  Diego  citizen,  Capt.  Howard  Shook. 
Just  recently  he  was  awarded  his  11th 
Air  Medal  because  of  his  relentless  and 
honorable  service  In  our  behalf.  The 
following  article  appeared  on  February 
24  in  the  San  Diego  Union  and  it  speaks 
well  of  our  pride  in  counting  this  brave 
man  as  a  fellow  citizen: 
S.\N  Diego  Pilot  Wins  His  11th  Am  Medal  in 
Vietnamese  Wab 

Tat  Ninh.  Soxtth  Vietnam. — Capt.  Howard 
Shook  of  San  Diego  waited  a  long  time  to  fly. 
He  was  13  when  he  soloed.  Now  he  is  a  much- 
decorated  U.S.  Air  Force  pilot  in  strtfe-tom 
Vietnam — forward  air  controller  with  the  2d 
Air  Divlston.  He  has  won  11  Air  Medals  for 
his  missions  over  Vietnam. 

Shook  began  flying  as  a  crop  duster  to  pay 
his  way  through  San  Diego  State.  It  paid 
off.    He  made  It,  with  a  few  dollars  to  spare. 

TO    VIETNAM 

The  captain  was  assigned  to  Vietnam  in 
February  1964.  He  was  sent  here  to  one  of 
'he  most  Vietcong-lnfested  areas  in  the 
country. 

"It  was  an  interesting  welcome  I  received 
at  Tay  Ninh  Province,"  he  grins.  "The  pro- 
vince chief  assured  me  that  90  percent  of  the 
land  here  Is  owned  by  the  Vletcong." 

For  10  months  Shook  was  the  only  U.S.  Air 
Force  officer  in  the  Army  compound  at  Tay 
\inh. 

While  the  forward  air  controller  normally 
nies  the  O-IF,  a  single-engine  light  plane 
used  for  marking  targets  for  the  heavier 
bombers — ^the  A-lE's  sind  A-lH's — Shook  also 
has  worked  with  Uie  groimd  troops. 

In  June,  for  example,  Shook  directed  an 
.'lir  strike  from  the  ground,  working  with 
Vietnamese  troops.  It  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  air  strikes  of  the  Vietnamese 
conflict. 

Shook  recalls  that  there  were  26  sorties  of 
A-lE's  and  A-lH's  In  a  4-ho\ir  period.  The 
srroimd  count  later  confirmed  more  than  300 
Vietcong  were  killed  by  fire  from  the  air. 


Groundwork  Is  only  part  of  Shook's  mis- 
sion. As  forward  air  controUer  he  has  flown 
more  than  500  sorties  over  Vietnam. 

SEVEN     PLANES     USED 

"Hits?"  he  laughs.  'Tee,  Pve  had  my  share. 
ITie  O-IP  is  not  armor  plated,  you  know.  It 
absorbs  ground  fire  like  a  towed  target  cxx  the 
gunnery  range." 

Shook  says  he  used  up  seven  airplanes  In  a 
year.  Each  received  so  much  battle  damage 
it  had  to  be  replaced. 

Finally  the  law  of  averages  caught  up  vrlth 
Shook.  He  was  wounded  when  a  .30-caUber- 
machlnegun  bullet  came  up  through  the 
canopy,  the  windshield  and  the  right  window 
of  his  plane. 

"The  plexiglas  seemed  to  explode,"  Shook 
said.  "Although  I  was  hit  In  the  forehead 
and  right  arm  with  shrapnel  from  the  blasted 
compass  on  the  Instrument  panel,  it  really 
didn't  amount  to  much.  I  fiew  the  plane 
back  and  landed  without  any  trouble." 

Shook  soon  plans  to  return  to  his  wife, 
Barbara,  at  4530  37th  Street.  San  Diego,  for 
leave  before  reporting  to  Nellis  Air  Force 
Base,  Nev.  Then  he'll  be  back  In  Jet  fighters 
again. 


Iowa  Strings  Near  Perfection 
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Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  Iowa  String  Quartet  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  and  the  players  Allen 
Ohmes  and  John  Ferrell,  violins;  William 
Pruecil,  viola;  and  Joel  Krosnlck,  cello; 
for  an  outstanding  performance  here  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

These  musicians  are  examples  of  the 
excellence  which  lowans  have  attained  In 
many  areas.  The  southeast  section  of 
the  great  State  of  Iowa,  particularly  Iowa 
City  Is  rapidly  becoming  the  cultural  cen- 
ter of  the  Midwest.  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent this  district  in  Congress. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  remarks  made  by  Donald  M.  Mc- 
Corkle,  music  critic.  In  the  Washington, 
D.C,  Evening  Star  of  March  1,  1965.  To 
allow  my  colleagues  and  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record  the  opportunity 
of  learning  more  of  these  Iowa  musicians, 
under  imanimous  consent  I  include  the 
Star's  statements  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Iowa  Strings  Near  Peefeciton 
(By  Donald  M.  McCorkle) 

(Iowa  String  Quartet  (Allen  Ohmes  and 
John  Ferrell.  violins;  WUliam  PreucU,  viola; 
Joel  Krosnlck.  cello) .  At  the  Phillips  Collec- 
tion. Program:  Quartet  In  A,  K,  464,  Mozart; 
String  Quartet.  Op.  3,  Berg;  Quartet  in  E 
Minor,  Op.  44,  No.  2  Mendelssohn.) 

The  first  thing  one  noticed  at  yesterday 
afternoon's  concert  at  the  Phillips  Collection 
was  the  extraordinary  fine  quality  of  the 
program  book,  which  was  designed  for  the 
entire  1964r-65  season  of  the  Iowa  String 
Quartet,  both  at  home  and  on  tour.  The 
program  notes  by  the  University  of  Iowa's 
musicologist.  E.  Eugene  Helm,  are  a  model 
of  brUliant  annotation. 

The  second  thing  one  noticed  was  the 
extraordinarily  fine  atmosphere  and  acoustics 
at  the  Phillips  Collection  recital  hall,  a  com- 
bination offering  perfect  Incentive  for  a  per- 
fect concert. 


With  these  admirable  requisites  at  hand. 
It  was  possiblyxlnevltable  that  the  perform- 
ance by  the  Iowa  String  Quartet  would  be 
very  near  perfection,  and  It  was.  These  four 
players  played  a  brilliant  performance  of  an 
extremely  formidable  program  erf  Mozart. 
Berg,  and  Mendelssohn.  Their  playing  was 
so  secure  and  superb  that  one  was  able  to 
concentrate  entirely  on  the  compositions 
themselves,  rather  than  on  the  players'  tech- 
niques which  often  obscure  the  music. 

The  Mozart  A  Major  Quartet,  K.  464  strikes 
the  hearing  as  being  among  the  most  ro- 
rnantic  pieces  Mozart  ever  wrote.  It  com- 
bines exquisite  contrapuntal.  Interweaving 
lines  with  a  thick  and  rich  texture  rarely 
found  in  Mozart.  The  lovely  Andante  is  a 
bitter-sweet  masterpiece. 

If  the  Mozart  was  golden,  the  Alban  Berg 
was  more  nearly  like  stainless  steel,  with  its 
sharp  cutting  edge,  precision,  and  cold 
beauty.  It's  an  early  work,  and  so  lacks  the 
mature  lyricism  of  the  Violin  Concerto.  All 
in  all,  it's  an  almost  oppressive  quartet,  for 
the  two  movements  are  long,  thick,  disso- 
nant, contrapuntal,  and  of  utmoet  melodic 
and  rhythmic  complexity. 

In  places  there  Is  some  comic  relief,  as  in 
the  wonderful  glissandos  and  sinister  trem- 
olos in  the  second  movement. 

After  intermission  the  quartet  shifted  to 
the  sliver  of  Mendelssohn,  for  the  exquisite 
E  MinOT  Qxiartet.  As  with  the  reet  of  the 
program,  this  was  magnificently  potormed. 
with  each  part  perfectly  blended  and  full- 
bodied,  and  the  broad  contours  and  details 
exoeUently  sculpted. 

The  Iowa  String  Quartet  played  with 
superb  precision,  warmth,  and  artistry,  and 
leaves  little  doubt  that  It  is  among  the  very 
first  rank  of  American  University  string 
quartets. 


Independence  of  Morocco 
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Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Morocco.  On  this  mcMnen- 
tous  occasion,  we  would  like  to  extend 
warm  felicitations  to  His  Majesty  King 
Hassan  11;  and  to  His  Excellency  All 
Bengelloun,  the  Moroccan  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States. 

Independence  days  are  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  new  members  of  the  world's 
community  of  nations.  We  should,  at  the 
same  time,  not  forget  the  opportunity 
they  afford  us  of  recalling  the  past  and 
evaluating  the  present.  This  is  the 
ninth  anniversary  of  Morocco — a  re- 
cently independent  country,  yet  one  of 
the  oldest  Independent  monarchies  in 
the  world. 

The  first  recorded  inhabitants  of 
Morocco  were  the  Berbers,  whcxn  all  the 
civilizations  of  the  ancient  world  fought 
in  order  to  establish  their  outposts  there. 
The  Phoenicians  and  the  Carthaginians 
established  trading  posts  along  both  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  coasts;  fol- 
lowing them  came  the  Romans,  who  built 
cities  at  Tangier,  Volubihs,  and  many 
other  places,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still 
visible  today.  When  the  Roman  Empire 
declined,  the  Vandal  tribes  crossed  the 
straits  and  invaded  the  northern  coast. 
By  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
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AJ}^  the  only  remnant  of  the  glory  of 
Rome  was  the  city-state  of  Ceuta,  gov- 
erned In  the  name  of  the  eastern  Roman 
Empire. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury the  Arab  armies,  sweeping  out  of 
the  Arabian  Peninsula  to  spread  I^am  to 
the  world,  entered  Morocco.  Nearly  the 
entire  population  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  Berber  tribesmen,  were  converted 
to  the  new  faith,  and  the  conquering 
armies  of  Islam  moved  in  new  direc- 
tions— this  time  across  the  Straits  of 
Gibralter  into  Spain  and  southern 
Prance. 

The  fierce  Independence  of  the  Ber- 
bers, as  well  as  the  spread  of  heterodox 
Ideas  within  the  new  religion,  t^owever, 
soon  led  to  a  rebellion  in  Morocco,  which 
had  as  its  consequence  the  rise  of  several 
small  Muslim  principalities.  The  first 
of  the  great  Muslim  dynasties  to  rule 
Morocco,  the  Idrisids,  arose  soon  there- 
after, attempting  to  vmify  the  many 
smaller  imlts  into  one  whole.  They 
founded  the  city  of  Fez,  which  became 
a  notable  center  of  Muslim  life  and 
civilization.  And.  they  can  be  consid- 
ered the  founders  of  the  first  Moroccan 
state.  Indicating  It  might  be  more  accu- 
rate for  us  today  to  be  celebrating  the 
1.200th  annivei-saiy  of  that  country's 
independence. 

Over  the  years,  other  dsmasties  rose  to 
take  the  place  of  previous  ones  when 
their  energy  and  ability  had  waned. 
There  were  the  famous  Al-Moravids,  who 
established  Morocco  as  one  of  the  great 
medieval  powers.  They  extended  their 
power  and  influence  across  North  Africa 
and  into  Muslim  Spain,  thus  bringing 
Morocco  into  the  rich  milieu  of  Anda- 
lusian  civilization,  which  has  left  its  in- 
delible print  on  Moroccan  life  and  cul- 
ture. The  Al-Moravids  were  replaced 
by  the  Al-Mohades,  who  kept  Morocco 
as  the  greatest  Muslim  Empire  of  the 
West  and  led  the  country  through  one 
of  its  golden  ages.  They  In  turn  were 
replaced  by  the  Merinids  and  the  Saad- 
lan  Kings  until  the  17th  century,  when 
the  family  which  guides  the  destiny  of 
Morocco  to  the  present  day  arose. 
Known  usually  as  the  Alawi  House,  and 
under  their  able  rule,  Morocco  was 
thoroughly  pacified  and  solidly  united. 

We  as  Americans  have  good  reason  to 
have  friendly  feelings  toward  this  family, 
for  Morocco  imder  their  rule  was  one  of 
the  first  powers  in  the  world  to  recog- 
nize our  Independence;  the  early  treaties 
of  friendship,  trade,  and  good  relations 
were  drafted  and  signed  by  men  such  as 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Thomas  Jefferson. 
John  Adams,  and  George  Washington, 
who  had  reason  to  appreciate  Morocco's 
recognition  and  assistance. 

Were  it  not  for  the  brief  period  of 
colonial  rule  between  1912  and  1956.  we 
could  even  be  celebrating  the  306th  an- 
niversary of  the  accession  of  the  present 
house,  whose  vigor  and  popularity  Is 
demonstrated  by  their  leadership  of 
Morocco  hi  the  20th  century  in  regain- 
ing independence.  Under  the  present 
King,  Hasan  n,  Morocco  is  making  great 
strides  hi  all  fields  of  activity.  Able, 
energetic,  and  democratic,  he  has  given 
the  country  a  new  constitution,  promoted 
foreign  investment,  and  is  determined  to 


bring  about  the  rapid  economic  develop- 
ment of  his  country. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Morocco's  In- 
dependence, we  salute  that  country's  peo- 
ple, king,  and  the  goals  for  which  they 
strive  together.  We  hope  that  together 
they  will  soon  create  in  Morocco  a  new 
golden  age  for  that  historic  country. 


Jufian  'Tappy"*  Van  Winkle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

or   KINTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Marc^  3,  1965 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ken- 
tucky lost  a  famous  and  highly  regarded 
citizen  on  February  16  with  the  death  of 
Julius  P.  Van  Winkle,  the  dean  of  Ameri- 
can bourbonmakers. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle  did  much  for  Ken- 
tucky and  for  the  industry  of  which  his 
company  Is  a  respected  member. 

I  wish  to  include  at  this  point  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal of  February  18  and  several  other 
articles  that  appeared  in  other  promi- 
nent publications  in  tribute  to  Mr.  Van 
Winkle. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Coiuier-Journal, 

Feb.  18.  1965] 

He  Was  a  Grand  Old  Kentuckian 

Julian  "Pappy"  Van  Winkle,  the  grand  old 
man  of  the  Kentucky  bourbon  Industry,  Is 
dead  at  90,  and  with  him  died  a  little  of  the 
tradition,  lore,  and,  yes,  blarney,  that  have 
made  Kentucky  famous. 

Van  Winkle  was  old-fashioned,  conserva- 
tive, and  opinionated,  and  he  wanted  every- 
one to  know  it.  He  wns  also  a  consummate 
salesman  who  knew  that  a  Nation  of  gray- 
flannel  conformists  secretly  admires  the 
homespun  virtues. 

Legions  of  magazine  readers  will  miss  the 
stern  yet  kindly  face  that  stared  them  right 
in  the  eye  from  the  masthead  of  his  adver- 
tisements. Indirectly,  hia  promotions  did 
much  to  benefit  Kentucky.  For  Instance,  as 
the  oldest  active  distilling  company  execu- 
tive In  the  Nation  until  his  retirement  last 
October,  he  could  make  the  unique  claim 
that  all  90  Kentucky  Derbies  were  run  In  his 
Ueftlme. 

His  advice,  like  his  marvelous  stories  about 
life  In  Danville,  was  worth  listening  to.  He 
Invited  people  to  enjoy  his  product  the  same 
way  be  did — In  moderation. 


[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times 
Feb.   18,   1985] 

JXTLIAN  p.  Van  Winkle,  90,  Dies — Longtimb 
Distiller  of  Bourbon 

Louisville,  Kt. — Julian  P.  Van  Winkle  the 
dean  of  American  bourbott  makers,  died  at 
his  home  here  last  night.  He  was  90  years 
old. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle  had  baen  HI  for  several 
months  and  had  retired  as  president  of  Stlt- 
zel-Weller  Distillery  In  Octcber.  He  contin- 
ued as  honorary  chairman  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle  was  In  the  distilling  busi- 
ness for  71  years,  starting  as  a  salesman  with 
W.  L.  Weller  &  Sons,  wholesale  whisky  firm. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle  eventually  became  co- 
owner  of  the  concern  and  then  bought  the 
Stlzel  Bros,  distillery.  He  assumed  the 
presidency  of  Stltzel-Weller  in  1934  and  held 
t:nat  post  until  he  retired  |n  October. 


Por  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  the  old-fashioned  way 
of  making  whisky  was  always  the  best  wav 
and  he  at  one  time  noted: 

"We  have  a  sign  on  our  distillery  door 
saying  'no  chemists  are  allowed  on  this 
place*." 

One  of  his  concern's  most  famous  products 
was  Old  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Van  Winkle  said 
the  process  he  had  not  changed  since  hv 
began  making  It. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle,  an  1894  graduate  of  Cen- 
tre College,  gained  national  notice  with  a 
series  of  advertisements  In  magazines  that 
recounted  homespun  Kentucky  anecdotes. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  the  former 
Katie  Smith;  a  son,  Julian  P..  Jr..  and  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Charles  K.  McClure. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Feb 
18.  1965] 

'Tappt"  Van  Winkle,  90.  Publicized  Pibm  s 
Whiskt 

Louisville,  Kt. — Julian  P.  "Pappy"  Van 
Winkle,  90,  who  publicized  his  firm's  bourbon 
whisky  In  chatty  advertisements  filled  with 
anecdotes  from  his  own  days  as  a  salesman, 
died  Monday  at  his  home  here. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle,  former  president  of  the 
Stltzel-Weller  distillery,  was  the  oldest  active 
distillery  executive  In  the  Nation  imtll  he 
retired  last  October. 

As  a  19-year-old  he  went  to  work  as  a  sales- 
man for  the  W.  L.  Weller  &  Sons  wholesale 
whisky  firm  In  Louisville,  traveUlng  througii 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  West  Virginia. 

Later  he  and  another  salesman  bought  tlie 
firm,  then  acquired  Stltzel  Bros,  distillery. 
Mr.  Van  Winkle  was  president  from  1934  until 
he  stepped  down  In  favor  of  his  son.  Julian. 
Jr.,  last  year. 

His  personally  written  advertisements  were 
classics,  sliding  In  the  selling  message  wit-»i 
gentile  Indirectness.  He  began  one.  "A  north- 
em  visitor  once  came  to  our  Kentucky  town 
as  usual,  fell  in  love  with  Its  equable  climate. 
its  friendly  people.  Its  unhurried  way  of  life. 
•Ah,  this  Is  God's  country,'  he  remarked  one 
day,  his  nose  deep  In  a  leafy  Julep.  'Course 
It  Is,'  agreed  his  Southern  host.  'You  dldnt 
think  God  was  a  Yankee,  did  you?'  " 

And  suddenly  Just  as  chattily.  Mr.  Van 
Winkle  was  selling  bourbon.  "Not  least, 
among  nature's  bounties  to  Kentucky,"  the 
ad  went  on,  "is  the  mellow  bourbon  which 
inspired  our  visitor's  expanslveness." 

[Prom  the  Tap  &  Tavern,  Feb.  22,  1965] 

Industry  Pays  Warm  Tribute  to  Van 

Winkle 

Washington,  D.C— Leaders  of  the  dis- 
tilling Industry  last  week  Joined  In  paying 
tribute  to  Julian  P.  "Pappy"  Van  Winkle,  on. 
recently  retired  proprietor  of  Stltzel-Well*  r 
Distillery,  who  died  at  his  home  In  Lou1bv111i\ 
Ky.,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  months. 

Robert  W.  Coyne,  president  of  the  Distilled 
Spirits  Institute,  described  the  far-famed 
Kentucklan  as  "a  very  real  example  of  Ame.  - 
Icana." 

Walter  J.  Devlin,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
D.S.I,  and  vice  president  of  the  Flleschni:;n 
Distilling  Corp..  described  the  dean  of  ti.e 
Industry  as  "a  full-bodied  legend  In  his  own 
time." 

Frederick  J.  Llnd,  vice  president  of  Josei  a 
E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc.,  who  recently  relin- 
quished the  D.S.I,  board  chairmanship  to 
Devlin,  said.  "The  alcoholic  beverage  Indxis- 
try  would  not  have  been  the  same  without 
"Pappy"  Van  Winkle  and  his  uncompromi.i- 
ing  faith  and  purpose." 

Coyne's  statement  read: 

"A  very  real  example  of  Americana  has  de- 
parted the  scene  with  the  passing  of  the  be- 
loved 'Pappy'  Van  Winkle. 

"This  forthright  Kentucklan  was  a  chair.- 
plon  of  the  free  enterprise  system  and  an 
advocate  of  quality  first  In  his  product.  One 
of   the   few    remaining   preprohlbltlon    dis- 
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tillers,  'Pappy'  was  a  source  of  Inspiration 
to  all  of  us  in  this  Industry. 

"He  was  a  founding  member  of  Distilled 
Spirits  Institute  In  1933  and  a  leader  In  the 
formulation  of  Its  guiding  principles.  He  re- 
mained as  honorary  lifetime  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  after  his  retirement  from 
tlie  active  affairs  of  the  institute." 
Devlin's  statement  said: 
"Julian  P.  'Pappy  Van  Winkle,  St..  was  an 
individualist  and  a  character  who  truly  be- 
came a  full-bodied  legend  In  his  own  time. 
That  legend  was  based  on  his  unblemished 
ciireer  of  militant  Integrity  and  pride  In  hla 
product  and  the  alcoholic  beverage  Industry. 
It  will  live  and  flourish  in  the  years  ahead — 
uui-tured  by  the  fond  memories  of  those  who 
loved,  admired,  and  respected  the  warmth 
and  personality  of  the  recognized  dean  of  the 
distilling  Industry." 

Llnd  voiced  similar  sentiments: 
"The  life  of  'Pappy'  Van  Winkle,  and  his 
unswerving  devotion  to  American  principles 
.--s  he  saw,  practiced,  and  preached  them,  are 
certain  to  serve  as  an  Inspiration  and  chal- 
lenge to  all  industry  men  of  good  heart  who 
survive  him  and  who  follow  In  his  giant  foot- 
steps." 

Spontaneous  Informal  tributes  piled  up 
from  other  leaders  of  the  dlstUUng  Industry 
throughout  the  Nation — and  even  from  fcw- 
elgn  countries. 

Alert  and  active  untU  only  a  few  months 
r^go.  Van  Winkle,  who  would  have  been  91 
on  March  22.  relinquished  his  title  of  pro- 
prietor to  his  son,  Julian  P.  Van  Winkle.  Jr., 
last  October. 

His  homespim  philosophy  was  exempli- 
fied In  a  statement  on  his  90th  birthday  an- 
niversary: "In  case  you're  interested.  I  credit 
my  long  life  to  early  rising,  hard  work,  a 
daUy  dram  or  two  of  Old  Fitzgerald,  and  a 
modest  nimaber  of  good  cigars." 

He  hunted  and  played  golf  until  about  8 
years  ago  and  he  and  a  pet  dog,  which  at 
times  carried  his  golf  bag,  were  familiar  fig- 
ures on  his  favorite  Louisville  course. 

He  was  proud  of  the  numberless  friends 
he  had  cultivated  among  retailers  over  the 
country  during  a  period  of  70  years. 

His  SUtzel-Weller  Co.  was  tradltlon- 
all  a  family  distillery  and  Van  Winkle 
boasted  that  the  plant  had  no  chemist,  only 
a  whisky  maker.  He  often  declared  that  he 
•yould  allow  no  compounders  on  the  premises. 
Typlf3dng  the  famUy  nature  of  the  distil- 
lery, his  daughter's  husband,  C.  K.  McClure. 
is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Stltzel-Weller 
Co.,  and  a  former  president  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Distilled  Spirits  Institute. 
Besides  his  son  and  daughter,  he  Is  sur- 
rived  by  his  widow,  Kate  Smith  Van  Winkle, 
and  five  grandchildren. 
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Getting  to  Work  and  Back 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3, 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  second  article  of  Consumer  Reports' 
timely  and  cogent  series,  "Getting  to 
Work  and  Back."  The  second  article 
deals  with  a  subject  of  vital  concern  to 
us — how  a  good  balanced  transportation 
system  can  be  financed  and  I  am  there- 
fore entering  the  first  half  of  this  article 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 


Oettiko  to  Wokk  Airo  Back.  Past  2 — ^How  a 
Good,  Balanced  System  Can  Bk  Financed 
(By  Ruth  and  Edward  Brecher) 

Monday,  December  80,  1963,  was  a  black 
day  for  Boston.  Bruce  Talford,  who  surveys 
Boston  traffic  conditions  for  radio  station 
WHDH  every  afternoon  from  a  helicopter, 
was  among  the  first  to  note  that  something 
was  seriously  amiss. 

"It  was  quite  obvious  when  we  took  off 
from  the  heliport  at  3:45  pjn.."  he  wrote  the 
next  morning  In  the  Boston  Traveler,  "that 
we  were  In  for  an  unusual  afternoon.  The 
northbound  side  of  the  central  artery  was 
already  showing  congested  traffic  at  that 
early  hour.  We  decided  to  track  the  conges- 
tion to  Its  source  and  found  traffic  backed  up 
through  Leverett  Circle  underpass.  •  •  • 
Then  we  swung  over  the  Boston  Public  Gar- 
den and  Boston  Common.  •  •  •  Traffic  was 
literally  bumper  to  bumper  and  completely 
stalled.  •  •  •  At  each  of  the  Intersectlona 
traffic  looked  like  something  you'd  expect  to 
see  in  a  cartoon.  •  •  •  By  4:45  pjn.  the 
entire  downtown  area  •  •  •  was  completely 
snarled.  We  began  to  refer  to  [It]  as  an 
emergency  area." 

In  Boston  each  afternoon,  as  In  most  other 
large  American  cities,  drivers  are  accustomed 
to  find  the  outbound  lanes  of  their  freeways 
clogged  up  as  the  peak  hour  approaches. 
But  on  this  afternoon  a  relatively  new  phe- 
nomenon made  Its  appearance.  The  ordi- 
nary downtown  streets  were  so  burdened  by 
cars  trying  to  get  onto  the  new  southeast 
expressway  and  other  "fast"  routes  home 
that  the  relatively  few  cars  coming  Into  the 
city  at  that  hour  found  It  Impossible  to  get 
off  the  expressways.  Hence  the  lnlx>und 
routes  also  clogged  up.  "It  was  then,"  Tal- 
ford reported  "that  we  started  referring  to 
our  traffic  Jam  as  the  biggest  of  them  all," 
what  caused  the  jam 
What  caused  this  colossal  snafu?  Noth- 
ing very  dramatic.  Boston's  traffic  commis- 
sioner later  told  Consumer's  Union  that  a 
somewhat  greater  number  of  shoppers  than 
usual  drove  into  town  that  day;  street  capa- 
city was  a  little  below  normal  owing  to  snow 
from  a  few  days  before;  there  was  more 
double  parking  that  afternoon  In  the  finan- 
cial district  than  was  customary;  and  many 
cars  started  home  earlier  than  usual  because 
of  the  approaching  New  Year  holiday. 

Out  of  such  commonplace  factors  the  crisis 
rapidly  burgeoned.  At  7:40  p.m..  Talford 
noted,  downtown  traffic  was  "stUl  at  a  near 
Btendstill."  At  8:10  pjn..  "the  downtown 
area  looked  like  a  typical  5  p.m.  rush-hour 
period."  Not  until  after  9  p.m.,  more  than  6 
hours  after  the  emergency  began,  were  near- 
normal  conditions  restored. 

Reading  of  Boston's  "happening,"  you  may 
feel  sorry  for  her  sorely  tried  residents  and 
suburbanites.  But  In  point  of  fact,  the 
events  of  December  30,  1963,  marked  a  benef- 
Iclent  turning  point  In  the  city's  transpor- 
tation history.  Boetonlans  rebelled.  They 
demanded  action,  and  in  less  than  a  year 
they  got  It.  The  State  legislature  Increased 
cigarette  taxes  by  2  cents  per  pack  and  ear- 
marked the  proceeds  for  improvements  in 
public  transportation.  Boston's  Metropoli- 
tan Transit  Authority,  serving  the  city  and 
13  suburbs,  was  superseded  by  a  new  agency 
with  responsibility  for  Improving  transit 
service  for  the  city  and  77  suburbs.  Plan- 
ning programs  were  launched  to  provide  the 
entire  metropolitan  area  with  a  high-quality, 
balanced  rapid  transit  and  freeway  system. 

Last  month.  In  part  1  of  this  series.  Con- 
sumer's Union  documented  the  arguments 
for  and  against  such  a  combination  of  (1) 
high-quality  rapid  transit  for  the  bulk  of 
the  rush-hour  trips  to  and  from  work  Ln  a 
heavily  built-up  central  business  district  and 
(2)  well-planned  freeways  for  the  many 
other  errands  that  make  up  the  modem 
American  f amUy's  Ufe.    The  evidence  pointed 


to  the  conclusion  that  many  If  not  most 
cities  are  In  direct  need  of  something  on  the 
order  of  San  Francisco's  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  (BART)  system  to  help  unclog  the 
vast  system  of  federally  financed  urban  f*«e- 
ways  begun  In  1956  and  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion In  1972.  The  BART  system  Is  slated 
to  open  In  1969,  with  stations  and  ample 
parking  out  in  the  country  between  suburbs, 
80-mUe-an-hour  top  specKls,  average  sched- 
uled speeds  of  50  miles  an  hour  (Including 
20-6econd  stops),  average  platform  waits  of 
only  a  minute  or  two  between  rush-hoxir 
trains,  comfortable  seats,  good  lighting,  air 
conditioning,  noise  control,  and  other  con- 
veniences and  amenities — all  for  a  fare  sig- 
nificantly less,  and  for  some  riders  dramat- 
ically less,  than  the  current  cost  of  freeway 
commuting  and  parking. 

A  dozen  other  large  North  American  cities, 
as  Consxuner's  Union  noted  last  month,  have 
rapid  transit  plans  In  various  stages  of  prep- 
aration— either  for  building  new  systems  ap- 
proaching San  Francisco's  In  quality  or  for 
upgrading  their  existing  systems.  But  most 
of  these  plans  are  today  stymied  by  the 
same  obstacle:  tax  subsidies  are  required  for 
the  construcUon  of  high-speed.  hIgh-quaUty 
transit  systems — and  except  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Montreal,  and  Toronto  the  subsidies 
have  not  yet  been  secured. 

All  city  and  suburban  residents  should  be 
directly  concerned  with  these  transit  plans, 
whether  or  not  they  themselves  commute  on 
transit  lines.  Por  if  urban  transpOTtatlon 
problems  are  not  solved,  their  cities  arc 
likely  to  suffer  traffic  Jams  like  Boston "fe;  and 
if  transit  systems  are  subsidized,  the  money 
win  have  to  come  directly  or  Indirectly  out 
of  their  pockets.  In  many  cases,  moreover, 
referendums  will  be  held  at  which  residents 
will  be  asked  to  approve  or  disapprove  tran- 
sit subsidies.  To  vote  wisely,  an  under- 
standing of  the  alternatives  is  important. 

WHY    HIGH-QU.\LrrY   •rHANSIT   NEEDS   A  SUBSmT 

"Automobile  commuters  pay  for  the  roculs 
they  use  through  gasoline  and  other  taxes." 
opponents  of  transit  subsidies  insist.  "Why 
shouldn't  transit  riders  pay  their  own  way, 
too?  There  must  be  something  wrong  with 
a  transit  system  that  can't  finance  Itself  out 
of  the  fares  it  collects." 

This  argument,  however  plausible  super- 
flclally.  Is  based  on  a  widespread  misunder- 
standing. At  first  blush  it  may  appear  that 
automobile  commuters  really  are  paying 
their  own  way.  Under  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem financing  plan,  for  example,  vehicle 
owners  pay  a  billion  dollars  in  gasoline  and 
other  taxes  for  every  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
Interstate  System  freeways  built.  But  the 
fallacy  becomes  apparent  if  we  take  a  closer 
look  at  a  typical  commuter  route — the  16- 
mlle  Kennedy  (Northwest)  Expressway  into 
downtown  Chicago.  Here  is  an  analysis  pre- 
pared by  the  New  York  engineering  firm  of 
Parsons,  Brlnckerhoff,  Quade  &  Douglas, 
well-known  transportation  consultants: 

"The  Northwest  Expressway  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  about  $238  million.  If  placed  on  a 
financing  basis  equivalent  to  that  presently 
typical  for  public  transportaUon  improve- 
ments, allowing  interest  at  4  percent  and  de- 
preciation over  about  50  years,  capital 
charges  can  be  said  to  amount  to  $11.1  mil- 
lion a  year.  It  is  estimated  that  fuel  and 
other  related  taxes  paid  by  vehicles  operat- 
ing over  the  expressway  wlU  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $3.8  million  per  year." 

Thus  user  tates,  the  consulting  firm  con- 
cludes, cover  only  about  one-third  of  the 
capital  cost — and  nothing  Is  left  over  to 
cover  the  expressway  maintenance  costs,  the 
operating  costs,  the  costs  of  traffic  control, 
and  other  annual  charges.  The  automobile 
commuters  who  use  the  expressway  are  very 
heavily  subsidized.  Where  does  the  money 
come  from?  "The  balance  of  the  capital. 
maintenance.  aE(d  operation  costs  must  be 
met,"  the  P3.Q.  &  D.  analysis  continues,  "by 
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"  ef  °^^^r^vii'£S''^;^:si  """=*^ '  ■"•'-L  ™'.  ■■'™'"""° "-''-   '^  '■>'»'  ■=  ^-"o'  «•-  "•« »— .  cos" 

some  for  decades."  "*.«x  qj  <^g  system  to  ihe  bay  area's  taxpayers 

Where  a  freeway  built  to  handle  peak-hour  ago  foreaw  th«  ^f,?t„^!°^^^  Sweden  years  it  seems  unlikely,  however,  that  voters  in 

urban  commuting  costs  $2  million  per  lane  ?f  bSr  w  ^^  f*^  1°""  ""^"^  suburbs,  the  area  were  much  swayed  by  such  dollar 

mile.  Dr.  Lyle  C.  Pitch  of  the  Institute  of  L^fJ^^   ^"Z'?^""^  ^^^  ^^^^''^  ^^«  ^"y  estimates.        Rather.   locaJ   observe™  rew)rt 

Public  Administration,  estimates  the  tax  on  e1^T^r>iaZnlfu:^'Tl''%^'^''''^r^  ""°^-  ''''''''  ^PP'^^^'^^  the  bond  l^T^?uL^e\ 

gasoline    burned    on    the    freeway    at    peak  ^^/^^Pi'i^-anstines  into  these  undeveloped  loved  their  city  and  their  suburbs  and  wanted 

.,*?>,rSsS'Harj2ocrt,„r?o-?si  «^tr„XinTrnr.o'ssrL?t.;'i;;!  ,oS\srrr„■'™^T'fs»^°''i"' 

OreaKr  New  Tort  are.,  basM  on  stumes  to      ET"  "■°°'  ""^  "">"  =»»  ">"»  "'  "PP"!  •<>     S?s    Suarelv    on   ?hoJ,d.^   „,?,!,,"""'"' 
P.or.  W,U..„  v,=.„,  o,  Co.„n..a  Un.er^        «%-  ^  n»^  Sl^.rS'e     .tSS'S      S^^£%kikr^S^~' ^' 

about  10  cents  a  mile  per  automobile.     The  Xn^—nT  °'  P!!^P^«^^1  ^^^^d   values  sit  says  much  for  their  love  of  tfie^cit^V 

person  driving  25  miles  to  work  during  rush\  Jb,e     RLelfE   srn'.'l°r  !.'  °^'^'"°'"'' ^'^"-  ^"''  "^^^'^  Precedent  is  one  not  like  y  t^  bc^ 

hours  in   a  metropolitan  area  Is  subsidized/  den,  n?  th!   A^f.^    'f?''''"!^ '''^'^  P""^"'-  enthusinsticallv     adopted     by    many    Sh- 

about  $5  a  day  (or  perhaps  50  cents  or  $1  leJ^  fe"^  of  the  American  Automobile  A.ssocia-  cities.  "  ^  ^  " 

"aiW^dS  subl^rrlL;  •  I  "i  '---"^-1  Quaner^forTprU '19?/  '"^""^^  ^"  ^^^^^  ,  ^--^  ^^  subsidies  are  further  blocked  b- 

luS?  a\"tu^mobVi1:o^Ttl;f  tSe  gTv!          i'^^  «°-^°-  ^-^"^  ' '  ^"^ear  period,  land  ^ile?^,,^^^^  Ts^^^Jm^l  LT^T  ""''''- 

ernment  would  have  to  pay  each  rder  hand-  '"''^"^^  ^^°"S  "'^  ^"^^  Freeway  increased  65  an?  its  dozLj  or^nril  .r  c^^k^^  ^  "'• 

somely  to  step  onto  a  train  "  P^^^^"^  "^^'^  ^^^  dollar  value  than  land  dis-  tha„  5M  inriPn.nLff               suburb^more 

Parking     too     is    bein^'  «i„h«iHi.»H      t^  ^^^  ^^om  the  facility.     A  study  bv   Texas  l^              independent  governmental  units  in 

pafSg  In  s^eet?  loTcLt^LSn  cUv  ^-  *  ^-  ^°"^^«  <>'  ^^e  Central  Elxp'^esswav  JJfm'nfe'      tS.'  2f,?nt'"'  f  T  ""^'^  ^''^'  ^°' 

owned   or   city-subsldTzed   Sng   loS  Tnd  ^f  °«",^^  ^^"'^^^  ^^^  -"^^ «  ^n  t..x  valual  metTo'^lita?  orgTnSoi'?dea"uate't'"di^' 

garages,  and  parking  provld^ed  fre!  or  at  low  ^  «?  M4"perclnf  In'TflaTs  ^'°^''^'-^~-  tributTJhrcos?  equftably  amTglhe^l^^i 

re.?-  TiX-e  The-oro?Se7S     l.~iEB^^^T  ''  ^^^^'^     ^  -^-   " --  sLrsL^^Sa^f 

n^n^-c^t^"'^  ^°"^-"*'^^  ^^-^'  -^  -°-  -c^rrsirL^S'r^or^^^^^^^^^^         r^rtrberkTn/sfriE^-^^^^^^^^^ 

Against   this  background,   the  need   for  i  TeT^.rfoO^T^Ter'lT.   *A'%*h'°°.  ^^  '""^ 

abT^^TaS^  sS'^^no^rttrf  "^■^'^'^-  ^"^  was^Sr^Xrng^^LTiSrVJr^e  ^^^^          —  3.     subsxo..  ^om  s.ax.  xax.s 

u?ar-  how  b^ly  Sed^'  or  h^  well Tan^n.^'d'  i''  California  average  raw  land  values  soared          Here    Mo^chusetts    has    taken    the    U.s 

and  op^r.te^  c^a^SSiy  be  erpTcted'^to  woo  ""^fJf^^  ^  t^'T"  .  I"^  ^^^'^  '"^  °"^  2-cent-per-pack  cigarette 

commVters  off  the  freeways  wUhout  a  sub  ..    T    "^  land-value   Increases   occur   when  tax  increase  earmarked  for  public  transporta- 

sidy  so   long  as   the  urban   fTeewavs  ther^  ,     ^^""t'^  ".^  ""'^  ^"'^^'  ^^  Toronto's  ex-  "on    improvements.      North   of   the   border 

selves    and  thT  T^Vvir!!  =7  /k  f^^     them-  perlence  has  shown.  legislators   in   the   Province   of    Ontario   are 

end    continue  L^beTvfshlv  subMdl^Z:^  °''''  "  '"  "°''  "^^^^^ry  for  3  government  body  also  alert  to   the  general   benefits  l^ovlded 

Ann^h.i T.      !!   r.     7  ^"*'^^d'^^'*  to  buy  land  on  the  Swedish  pattern  in  order  throughout  a  region  whose  central  city  ha" 

cit  c.lci^    '^ctor  that  tends  to  make  a  tran-  to  tap  those  unearned  increments.    Much  the  S^od  transportation.     Though  a  portion  o- 

^t  subsidy  virtually  necessary  is  the  belief  of  same  result  might  be  achieved  by  taxing  the  the  cost  of  the  new  Toronto  subways  is    be- 

many  commuters  that  using  their  automo-  land-value  Increase  that  rtsults  when  a  free-  ^^^   ^^"^^   by   city  taxpayers,  part  has   also 

ones  costs  only  as  much  as  the  transit  fares  way  or  rapid  transit  line  is  opened  up    and  ^^^^  assumed  by  the  Provincial  government 

u.°tV«/   ^^^  ^*°^     ^^""^  ^°  underestimate  the  using  the  proceeds  to  pay  for  the  freeway  or          In  many  American  States    however    Stito 

^H_       u    .  transit  line.                                                       "  aid    to    metropolitan    transit    is    unfeasible 

wnen  asked,  some  car  owners  set  the  cost  proposal  2.  subsidize  fbom  loc^l  taxes  because     the    State    legislatures    are    dom- 

01  anving  to  work  as  low  as  3  cents  or  4  cents  The  thrPP  ivrnrth  Arr^^n^^^     ■.■      *w   i  ^  inated  by  rvu-al  Interests      The  redistrlctint- 

a  mile.     They  are  thinking,  of  course,  of  the  to  date  coi^ftt^^x  fut,rif  fnr'n    ""'  ""^"'^  required  by  recent  Supreme  Coi^TdSsfonl 

day-to-day  out-of-pocket  cost  of  driving  a  t^ansi?  si?S^  tre   ai,   H.^L  t^  ""^^''^  ^"^  ^^^"g«  this  picti^e.  but  e^n  sT  mcS 

car  one  additional  mile-assuming  that  the  laril    nart    o,^  nf    w!,    f       ^^.^^^"l^""  States  are  short  of  fund^  for  such  eleSS 

car  itself  is  already  paid  for.  insured,  garaged.  San  PrSsco  BART  ^-^JfV"'*'-     ,^^  P^^"'^    functions    as    edu<^«on       L^r til  ■ 

and    in   good   running   condition.     The   full  ?^rng  nnanfe^  fatJeTy  thr^eh  aVvQ^^^^^^^  cities,  they  would  prefer  to  have  some  otS 

cost,  in  contrast,  averages  more  than  10  cents  ^nd   issue     in t^rf^t  Ir^n    S^rt.V  f.  million  agency  supply  the  transit  subsidy, 

per  mile  driven.     (A  detailed  breakdown  nf  ^na   issue,    interest  and    amortization   will                               '                                   "J'- 

Ihis  ligure  was  inc\udt5  wlS  par?  I  o7  thi  andX  \lnT\  In P"'"'  *"  ^"°  ^'-^"^'^^^  

series    in   last  month's   Consumer  Reports.)  the  system      Thf  ^nH  ^,  T""''""  '"'"'*  '''' 

•If  commuters' cars  came  equlDDed  with  taxi  the  system.     The  bond   istue  was  approved      _  •     ,„ 

meters  that  ticked  off  10  cents  each  mi!^  to  "\^  ''eferendum  by  61.2  percent  of  the  areas     Economical  Power  and  Inexpensive  Water 

remind  drivers  of  their  actual  costs  "  one  ex-  '^°ters.  even  though  they  knew  it  would  in-  

aTpt-r  .-.■nia-Sc  'i^^TJ:'^     ii  •"  '^^^^^^°?^^^^.  ^^^ION  op  remarks 

relative  costs  of  driving  and  public  uansbor!      ^    ^"  ^^^  precmcts  that  will   receive  no  or 

iT^' "^  ""'•"--  •-»-  "  ™-    i^r.'eT„pre"5-nr,%"-«'-?„       ..  T„.  nous"  o^^kTh^s™t*x:vks 

J                        ,  'W^  o^'erwhelmingly  elected  in  1962   ajTdtJip                                        '-'^  xvr-x-naofcXNiAiivtfa 

ing  tr'nJftTrs  S  cTrl^^f^'T'^''  '''''-  '"^''^^  ^  "°^  ^^"^  ^"«-    Toronto  s  new                 Wednesday.  March  3.  1965 

iT^it";^^^;r';rd?ne^°;Tth^^^"j;.^.l^rrore  crira^bt^-S^SYc^i?4^"er'""^  ,  M.  MILLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  California 

commuters  onto  the  highways.     They  argue  Transit  subsidies  by  local  governments  can  ^^    ^^"    negotiating    with    the    Atomic 

that  transportation  is  a  public  "good"  like  be  Ju.stlfled  on  the  ^ound  that  the  nnntm"  ^^^^^^y  Commission  for  construction  of  a 

Serefore"  cSe^i?  ^o^d  nublf^  '",?  '^^  ""^"'  °'  '^^  benefits'^will  exceed  the  ann  a  State-owned  nucler  powerplant  that  will 

makf  ?rLsS?St[on  aS,rhP.L^^^7  ^  '^n    °^  *^'  subsidy-and  that   the  benefits  ^Upply  energy  for  the  pumps  of  Califor- 

^•en  free  of'^hS-ge  "°''  "°'''  *"'  ^"  w't^'n  '°  "h   '""'•"  ""''^   ^^"^^^  "^'^^'^  "^^i  ^^^^^  ^''^^^^  P^^J^'    California  will 

Th»  fir.o  rJi   1     \    „  .V.  .  merely  to  tliose  who  commute  on  the  transit  need  a   big  power  supply  to  oneratp  its 

The  fine  points  of  all  these  ideas  need  not  sy.stem.     Benefits  to  the  Stn  Francisco  Bay  bie  orolect  fn^pnn^Prv=,Hr>r,  o,,TS    .    v. 

be  argued  here.    For  the  blunt  fact  Is  that,  area  from   the   BART  system,   for  cxTmple  .^^  P^^^^f^^J^^  ^onsei  vatl^ 

whether  warranted  or  not.  subsidy  to  peak-  have  been  estimated  as  follows-       ^^^""P'^'  ^^'^^  of  watei. 

hour  commuting  by  car  is  far  too  deeply  im-  ca„.r,„o  <„  *        ,  .  '^^  State  and  its  consultants  have  d.- 

bedded  in  the  economics  Of  otu- large  cities  |tv  nS  in  ac^M.  r'"; 540.810.000  termined    that    a    State-ownS    nicle^ - 

to  be  wrenched  out  at  this  late  date     And  If  ^^ings  in  accident  costs 630.000  eorprpfnr    v.-iii     .^..^VT^         i      *       ""^'^"' 

freeway  and  parking  subsIdi^continue?hP  Savings    in    automobile    iasur-  m^; .  f         ^^ ill    produce    electric    power 

corollary  inevm^blyfonowl  St  mgh^^^^^  ,  «?^« 1,287.000  ?^^^^^  f^^on^^cally  than  any  other  some  . 

rapid  transit  Will  Lo  require  a  subsid?^  ^''l''^  "^  ^'''^'''^  chargea.-..      5,850,000  J^^  atomic  Energy  Commission's  plan 

The  following  Ave  proposals   accordingly  Si  n^  ^  frei^t  handling  costs      2.  128.000  [^^  cooperation  with  California  providr^ 

are   all   concerned   wlto^ys' in   wS  a  ^^'^^^^ '"  ^""^^ '^"trol  co,ts,.  242.000  for   a   seed-blanket   reactor    that   coul  i 

transit  subsidy  might  be  secured  T^foi  ' — ' demonstrate    a     new    technology     th:.: 

^°^'— 50,947.000  would    multiply    manifold    the    energy 
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potential  locked  In  the  VS.  reserves  of 
uranium  and  thorium. 

Director  William  E.  Wame  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources, a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  a  longtime  resources 
administrator,  has  made  a  most  signifi- 
cant statement  about  the  AEC-Califor- 
nia  nuclear  power  plan.  He  makes  plain 
the  importance  of  the  new  nuclear  reac- 
tor technology  to  the  conservation  of 
nuclear  fuels  and  the  extension  of  energy 
supplies. 

His  statement,  presented  before  the 
California     Power     Users     Conference 
meeting  in  Berkeley   on   February  27, 
1965,  follows: 
Economical  Powek  and  Inexpensiv*  Watek 

There  have  been  several  versions  of  the 
title  of  my  talk  to  you  today.  I  have  writ- 
ten it  down  as:  "Economical  Power  and  In- 
expensive Water."  I  have  seen  a  reference 
to  It  aa  "Cheap  Power  and  Cheap  Water." 

It  makes  little  difference  what  title  Is  given 
to  my  remarks.  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
the  use  of  economical  power  to  help  make 
inexpensive  service  possible  from  the  State 
water  project. 

Atomic  energy  can  produce  inexpensive 
power  and  thus  cut  the  cost  of  conserving 
and  distributing  water. 

The  nuclear  powerplant  we  plan  for  the 
State  water  project  will  generate  minimum- 
cost  energy.  This  means  economical  trans- 
portation of  project  water  over  the  miles  and 
nnountalns  between  the  areas  of  surplus  and 
the  regions  of  need. 

Our  plans  for  use  of  nuclear  power  for 
the  State  water  project  result  from  studies 
we  began  in  1960  to  find  the  most  economi- 
cal power  source  for  our  considerable  require- 
ments. 

The  project's  power  needs  will  climb  to 
more  than  12  billion  kilowatt-hours  In  1991, 
when  the  pumps  will  be  pushing  and  lifting 
the  maximum  deliveries  to  home,  farm  and 
factory  users  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 
This  is  2  bUllon  kilowatt-hours  more  than 
was  used  by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  to  meet 
all  of  its  needs  in  1963. 

Tou  can  see  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
project  power  requirement  how  important  it 
was  to  the  water  users  and  to  the  State 
department  of  water  resources  to  And  the 
lowest  cost  source  of  energy. 

We  employed  a  firm  of  consulting  en- 
rlneers,  the  Fluor  Corp.  of  Los  Angeles,  to 
make  an  extensive  energy  source  study  to 
help  us  select  the  most  economical  and  re- 
liable source  to  power  the  ptimps  of  the  proj- 
ect. Fluor  checked  into  40  possible  energy 
Foxirces  and  combinations  of  sources.  The 
engineers  devoted  22  months  to  the  Investi- 
gation. 

Fluor  made  its  final  report  last  October. 
The  consultants  advised  us  that  the  least 
expensive  power  for  the  State  water  proj- 
oct  would  come  from  a  plan  involving  State- 
owned  nuclear  powerplants. 

Using  the  data  developed  by  Fluor,  sup- 
plemented by  more  recent  department  stud- 
ies, our  engineers  determined  that  the  most 
favorable  plan  is  for  the  State  to  build  a  nu- 
clear powerplant  in  1971  and  a  second  a  few 
years  later. 

While  the  Fluor  study  was  nearing  com- 
pletion, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of- 
1  erred  California  and  the  State  water  project 
.'•n  opportunity— an  Idea  of  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement to  build  an  advanced  reactor  of 
a  seed -blanket  type. 

This  concept  is  similar  to  the  reactor  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  pioneered  in  the 
Shlppingport  plant  of  the  Duquesne  Light  A 
Power  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  The  important  dif- 
ference In  the  State's  proposed  nuclear  plant 
is  that  the  blanket  material  Is  thorium  as 
compared  to  uranium  In  the  Shlppingport 
plant. 


The  Shlppingport  plant  has  been  In  opera- 
tion since  1957.  It  was  the  first  full-acale 
cotzunercial  nuclear  powerplant  placed  in  op- 
eration in  the  United  States.  It  Is  smaller 
than  our  plant  wlU  be. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  sees  real 
economies  in  power  production  with  a  re- 
actor of  the  Shlppingport  tsrpe  in  the  size 
planned  for  California.  Moreover,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  forecasts  spec- 
tacular gains  in  energy  conservation  for  the 
thorium  seed-blanket  concept  of  the  State 
water  project  plant. 

The  department  of  water  resources  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  have  a  formal 
understanding  for  the  building  of  a  seed- 
blanket  reactor  of  about  525,000  kilowatts 
capacity.  We  are  continuing  negotiations 
toward  a  contract. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  would 
provide  $20  million  of  the  estimated  $100 
million  cost  of  the  complete  central  sl^ation — 
the  nuclear  reactor  and  the  electrical  gen- 
erating unit.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion would  do  the  engineering,  design  and 
construction  of  the  nuclear  portion  of  the 
plant.  The  State  would  design  and  construct 
the  electrical  generating  portion  of  the  plant 
and  own  the  entire  plant. 

An  imporant  part  of  the  financing  under- 
standing is  that  a  ceiling  of  $39,800,000  is 
fixed  on  the  State's  cost  of  the  nuclear  steam 
supply  system.  This  protects  the  State  by 
requiring  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion defray  any  costs  over  this  sum. 

The  first  fuel  core  for  the  reactor  will  be 
ftirnlshed  by  the  Atcnnlc  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

Costs  to  the  State  iinder  these  financial 
arrangements  will  come  to  about  3.6  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour  for  the  power  produced  for 
the  State  water  project  by  the  nuclear  plant. 
This  estimate  Includes  the  capital  invest- 
men.  operating  costs  and  reimbursement  for 
atomic  fuel  during  the  life  of  the  first  core, 
expected  to  be  about  9  years. 

The  most  significant  promise  of  the  State 
water  project's  nuclear  reactor  results  from 
a  new  technology  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission expects  to  denu)nstrate  with  it. 

The  innovation  can  Increase  greatly  the 
efficiency  of  the  process  by  which  we  utilize 
the  energy  stored  In  atomic  ores.  Successful 
completion  of  the  project  will  achieve  an  ad- 
vance of  unprecedented  magnitude  in  the 
conservation  of  a  limited  natural  resource — 
nuclear  fuel. 

The  natural  resources  from  which  modem 
man  obtains  his  energy  are  consumed  as  we 
get  power  from  them.  Nature  does  not  re- 
place them  and  man  cannot. 

We  may  heat  our  homes  with  gas  only  so 
long  as  the  supply  lasts.  We  may  fill  the 
gasoline  tanks  of  our  automobiles  only  as 
long  as  petroleum  products  continue  to  come 
from  the  ground. 

Man's  use  of  energy  is  Increasing  rapidly, 
and  with  It  his  consumption  of  limited  nat- 
ural resotu-ces.  Population  grows  and  our 
energy  requirement  per  capita  Increases. 
The  need  for  energy  multiplies  as  we  ad- 
vance in  civilization  and  comfort. 

The  supplies  of  oU  and  gas  and  coal  arc 
limited.  And  so  we  move  ahead  always 
closer  to  the  time  when  the  supplies  will  b« 
gone  If  we  continue  using  only  that  energy 
source. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  was 
advised  that  this  country  will  exhatist  its 
readily  available  fossil  fuels  In  75  to  100 
years  If  we  do  not  utilize  supplementary 
forms  of  energy.  He  was  told  that,  without 
any  supplement,  we  will  exhaust  our  total 
supplies  of  fossil  fuels,  including  the  hard 
to  find  and  expensive  to  supply,  in  150  to 
200  years. 

We  have  begun  to  use  nuclear  energy  and 
we  will  Increase  our  use  of  it  markedly  In 
the  coming  decades.  This  wiU  mean  more 
and  more  consumption  of  the  country's  nu- 
clear fuels.    What  sort  of  supply  of  nuclear 


fuels  do  we  have?     What  promise  do  they 
hold,  compared  with  fossil  fuels? 

The  nuclear  fuel  reserves  of  the  United 
States  are  enormous.  They  dwarf  tbe  fossil 
fuel  supply.  They  can  meet  our  ener^ 
Zkeeds  for  the  indefinite  future  If  we  use 
them  elQciently. 

Our  current  use  of  atomic  fuels  Is  exceed- 
ingly InefBcient.  The  generosity  of  the  sup- 
ply wUl  not  be  meanlngfm  untu  we  improve 
our  use  of  it. 

Only  a  minute  fraction  of  our  nuclear  fuel 
reserve  is  available  to  the  nuclear  power- 
plants  now  in  operation.  Nattiral  uranium 
contains  only  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
uranium  235,  the  naturally  fissionable  ma-  "n 
terlal  that  releases  energy  in  today's  nuclear 
powerplants. 

There  are  vast  amounts  of  energy  locked 
in  the  other  99.3  percent  of  natural  uranlxun 
and  In  thorium,  a  nuclear  fuel  material 
which  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States.  These  two  ores  are  the  store- 
house of  energy  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  calls  enormous  In  the  United 
States.  They  can  be  converted  Into  fission- 
able material,  into  useful  fuel  for  a  nuclear 
powerplant,  by  conversion  in  a  reactor. 

This  process  takes  on  great  significance 
when  It  can  be  carried  out  tn  such  a  way 
that  the  conversion  produces  more  fuel  than 
it  consumes.    It  is  then  known  as  breeding. 

Bre«ding  has  been  successful  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  nuclear  scientists  and  now  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  ready  to  dem- 
onstrate Its  practicality  In  large-scale  op- 
erations in  the  field. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  engi- 
neering the  first  core  of  the  nuclear  reactor 
for  the  Cahfornia  water  project  so  that  It 
can  prove  the  concept  of  breeding  new  fuel 
at  the  same  time  that  energy  la  released  for 
electric  generation. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission-California 
design  puts  the  breeding  capabiUty  demon- 
stration in  a  part  of  the  first  core;  all  of  the 
core  will  work  in  the  usual  way  to  produce 
heat  through  fission  for  the  power  gen- 
erators. 

The  thorium  seed-blanket  concept  Is  the 
only  approach  known  for  sigiUflcantly  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  use  of  atomic  fuel 
In  water-cooled  thermal  reactors. 

The  California  reactor  wiU  demonstrate 
technology  which  Is  expected  to  provide 
means  for  ultimately  making  available  for 
power  production  about  half  the  potential 
energy  in  the  thorium  atomic  fuel  reserves 
of  the  United  States.  That  is  something  like 
60  times  the  energy  potential  presently  ob- 
tainable from  lu-anium  or  thorium  ore  re- 
BOtirees. 

I  want  to  phrase  that  another  way  to 
emphiisize  It.  We  now  realize  only  about  1 
percent  of  the  energy  potential  obtainable 
from  nuclear  fuels.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  expects  to  move  that  up  to  50 
percent  realization  of  the  potential  by  means 
stemming  from  the  California  atomic  power- 
plant  development. 

The  energy  thus  made  available  from  nu- 
clear sources  Is  many  times  larger  than  the 
energy  available  from  fossil  fuel  reserves. 

Those  who  study  energy  use  what  they 
call  a  Q  unit  for  measxxrlng  quantity.  This  is 
a  billion  billion  British  thermal  units.  It  Is 
equivalent  to  the  energy  in  40  bUllon  tons  of 
Iiigh -grade  coal. 

The  United  States  consumed  about  one 
and  a  half  Q  units  of  energy  in  aU  the  yean 
of  its  history  up  to  1960.  Virtually  all  of  this 
came  from  fossil  fuels. 

There  are  several  estimates  of  future 
energy  requirements.  A  conservative  one 
forecasts  that  by  the  year  2000  the  country's 
ctunulatlve  energy  consumption  will  have 
reached  about  5  Q  xmits,  by  2050  it  wlU  ap- 
proach 20  Q  units,  and  by  2200  It  will  exceed 
100  Q  units. 

Let  me  relate  these  projections  of  con- 
sumption to  the  estlnvates  of  energy  poten- 
tial.    The  energy  potential  In  known  fossil 
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fuel  reserves  in  the  United  States  was  re- 
ported to  the  President  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  be  about  50  Q  units. 

Nuclear  fuels  of  the  country  have  an 
energy  potential  of  only  about  5  Q  units, 
figuring  on  present  low-conversion  reactor 
use  of  reasonable  assured  reserves  costing 
less  than  $100  per  pound  to  recover,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  said. 

But  with  the  seed-blanket  breeding  capa- 
bility—the technology  to  be  demonstrated  by 
the  California  nuclear  plant — the  nuclear 
fuel  potential  of  the  United  States  shoots  up 
to  greater  than  250  Q  units  in  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

No  single  undertaking  that  I  am  presently 
aware  of,  other  than  State  water  project  re- 
quires a  block  of  power  of  the  magnitude 
that  would  easily  Justify  a  nuclear  plant  of 
the  size  of  the  seed-blanket  project,  so  a 
unique  opportunity  to  serve  the  public  in- 
terest through  this  cooperative  demonstra- 
tion Is  here  presented. 

The  State  water  project  will  be  Just  one 
of  many  California  users  of  electrical  energy 
produced  from  nuclear  plants. 

The  Federal  Power  Conimission.  in  Its 
latest  national  power  survey,  predicts  that 
energy  requirements  In  the  State  will  In- 
crease sharply  in  the  coming  decades  and 
that  most  of  the  new  need  will  be  met  by 
power  from  nuclear  plants. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  projection 
Ifl  that  5  years  from  now  nuclear  plants  In 
California  will  generate  8  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  a  year.  This  amount  is 
equal  to  one-eighth  the  total  electric  genera- 
tion in  California  in  1960  from  all  sources, 
hydroelectric,  gas.  and  oil. 

By  1980,  15  years  from  now,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  says  that  California's  an- 
nual electric  generation  from  nuclear  plants 
will  reach  119  billion  kilowatt-hours.  That 
amount  Is  almost  twice  the  State's  total 
power  generation  from  all  sources  In  1960. 

Nuclear  plants  In  1980  will  produce  about 
44  percent  of  California's  total  electrical  gen- 
eration. The  nuclear  share  of  the  total  will 
climb  to  nearly  80  percent  by  the  year  2000, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  predicted. 

There  Is  no  doubt  of  the  place  of  nuclear 
energy  in  the  production  of  electric  power  in 
the  future  of  California 

I  Jiave  looked  more  deeply  into  nuclear 
power  potentials  In  my  talk  today  than  my 
title  suggested.  I  have  gone  Into  details  be- 
hind the  story  of  how  we  will  provide  eco- 
nomical power  to  achieve  Inexpensive  service 
from  the  State  water  project. 

The  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  State  on  our  nuclear  powerplant 
Involves  much  more  than  just  the  State  water 
project.  It  has  more  widespread  Importance 
than  the  fact  It  will  mean  savings  for  cus- 
tomers of  the  State  water  project  and  for 
their  customers. 

The  State  water  project's  nuclear  power- 
plant  promises  to  make  significant  contribu- 
tions to  energy  development. 

The  demonstration  of  fuel-conserving 
technology  In  the  California  atomic  power- 
plant  can  make  important  entries  in  the 
pages  of  history. 

It  can  multiply  many  times  the  potential 
of  the  Nation's  newest  energy  resource — nu- 
clear fuel. 

It  can  lead  the  Nation  to  heightened  effi- 
ciency In  releasing  the  energy  stored  In  the 
U.S.  reserves  of  lu^nium  and  thorium. 

It  can  mean  more  to  resource  conservation 
in  our  country  than  any  other  technological 
advance  I  can  think  of. 

It  can  be  the  most  Important  advance  in 
the  nuclear  field  since  man's  discovery  of 
how  to  harness  the  atom. 

I  am  proud  that  our  State  water  project 
can  contribute  broadly  to  national  resource 
conservation,  as  well  as  particularly  to  Cali- 
fornia water  service,  flood  control,  hydroelec- 
tric power  production  and  recreation  devel- 
opment. 


Now  is  the  time  for  Callfornians  to  set 
aside  emotionalism  and  fears  and  move  for- 
ward with  confidence  into  the  nuclear  power 
age.  All  of  us  power  consumers  have  a  stake 
in  this,  and  our  children  and  their  children, 
as  well. 
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HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
March  2  issue  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  Mr.  David  Lawrence  wrote  a 
very  good  article  in  regard  to  the  Federal 
aid  to  education  bill  whicli  will  be  before 
the  House  shortly.  Mr.  Lawrence  has 
developed  some  very  interesting  points 
regarding  this  legislation. 

His  article  follows: 

Mystery  in  Drive  for  "School  Aid 

There's  a  mystery  behind  the  pressure  for 
the  appropriation  by  Congress  of  funds  to 
help  pay  the  cost  of  education  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  unexplained  just  why  Federal 
funds  should  suddenly  be  channeled  into 
States  and  cities  and  counties  to  help  schools 
in  so-called  poverty-stricken  districts.  Yet 
these  already  are  being  financed  by  and  con- 
stitute a  continuing  responsibility  of  the 
States,  counties,  and  cities  themselves. 

Most  people  do  not  realize  that  total  ex- 
penditures for  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation in  American  public  schools  amounted 
to  $18.3  bUlion  in  the  196X-62  school  year, 
the  latest  for  which  detailed  figures  are 
available.  State  funds  supplied  37  percent 
of  the  total,  while  local  fuods  made  up  58.8 
percent.  Thus,  the  Federal  Government  was 
paying  only  4.2  percent  of  the  total  educa- 
tional expense.  If  this  waa  essential  aid,  it 
Is  being  asked  why  the  States  or  local  units 
could  not  afford  this  small  p>ercentage  of 
additional  cost,  which  amounted  to  less  than 
•1  billion  a  year. 

Federal  funds  In  relatively  small  amounts 
have  been  allotted  heretofore  to  federally 
affected  areas  and  for  school-lunch  and  spe- 
cial milk  programs.  A  Federal  relationship 
to  school  problems  has  been  recognized,  for 
example.  In  areas  where  the  families  of  per- 
sons In  the  military  or  clTlllan  services  of 
the  National  Government  reside  in  large 
numbers. 

No  such  limitation  Is  applied  now,  how- 
ever, in  the  proposed  aid-to-education  pro- 
gram. A  UPI  dispatch  la»t  Saturday  said 
that  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee voted  "to  make  an  additional  237,000 
needy  children  eligible  for  President  John- 
son's proposed  school-aid  plan  to  satisfy  de- 
mands of  legislators  from  big  cities."  This 
legislation  could  turn  out  to  be  a  big  boon- 
doggle. 

Now.  for  the  first  time,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  participating  directly  and 
in  an  unprecedented  way  in  the  educational 
process  itself  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  pending  legislation  calls  for 
$1.2  billion  to  be  distributed  to  State  and 
local  areas.  Of  this  amount,  $1  billion  will 
go  for  grants  to  school  districts  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  from 
families  having  less  than  $2,000  a  year  in- 
come. 

The  obligation  of  State  aid  to  the  school 
districts,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  well 
established  for  many  year.s,  though  the 
amounts  and  methods  of  allocation  vary 
from  State  to  State. 

Virginia,  for  instance,  graaited  to  different 


localities  in  the  State  a  total  of  $120.4  mil- 
lion during  the  school  year  1962-63.  Of  this 
sum,  63.5  percent,  or  $76.5  million,  went  to 
pay  teachers'  salaries,  and  $27.6  million  was 
supplied  to  local  schools  In  order  to  brine; 
expenditure  levels  up  to  $255  per  pupil.  The 
State,  moreover,  paid  $6.5  million  for  pupi; 
transportation,  and  there  are  State-grant 
programs  for  such  things  as  sick  leave  fo.- 
teachers,  public  school  library  funds,  special 
funds  hor  handicapped  children,  and  other 
needs  of  the  local  districts.  So  Johnson  t 
program  is  apparently  aimed  at  the  same  city 
and  county  services  that  the  State  govern- 
ments have  been  helping  for  many  years. 

Why.  therefore,  should  the  States  sud- 
denly be  subsidized  and  their  educational 
systems  subjected  to  any  measure  of  Fed- 
eral control?  No  convincing  answer  has  been 
made  as  yet,  though  it  is  suspected  that  poli- 
tics and  the  pressure  of  organized  groups  anci 
unions  seeking  higher  pay  for  teachers  mav 
be  largely  responsible.  Members  of  Congress 
have  always  been  anxious  to  get  more  monev 
for  their  respective  districts. 

All  this,  however,  can  only  lead  to  more 
and  more  Federal  control  of  State  functions 
and  in  time  It  could  transform  the  whole 
U.S.  governmental  system. 

The  theory  now  is  that,  since  the  money 
will  be  furnished  for  a  worthy  purjxjse  like 
education,  criticism  will  vanish,  so  that  an 
abundance  of  Federal  money  will  flow  to 
States  and  cities.  Th\s  could  eventually  re- 
lieve them  in  large  part  of  their  obligation 
to  take  care  of  additional  expenses  for  educa- 
tion and  enable  them  to  turn  their  own 
funds  to  other  uses.  This  can  mean  more 
and  more  money  will  be  available  for  pork 
barrel  piurposes  within  the  States. 

Incldentially,  the  spending  of  money  by  all 
sections  of  the  government — ^Federal,  State 
and  local — is  Increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  V. 
may  exceed  the  $200  billion  level  by  June  30. 
1965,  according  to  figures  recently  announced 
by  Tax  Foundation,  Inc.,  a  private,  nonproflc 
research  organization.  It  Is  estimated  that 
this  overall  expenditure  represents  a  burden 
of  $3,336  per  U.S.  family. 

The  whole  economic  picture  is  growing 
more  and  more  complex.  Unfortunately, 
neither  in  Congress  nor  In  the  States  and 
cities  is  there  much  attention  being  given 
to  the  impact  of  excessive  spending  and. 
particularly,  to  the  Increasing  flow  of  Fed- 
eral funds  Into  States  and  cities  that  have 
hitherto  financed  their  own  local  obligations 


At  Benesch  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1965 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
good  to  pause  in  our  busy  lives  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  who  have  helped  enrich 
the  world  in  which  we  live.  My  good 
friend  and.  I  am  proud  to  say,  my  con- 
stituent, Alfred  A.  Benesch,  was  honored 
last  week  for  his  many  years  of  devoticii 
to  the  Greater  Cleveland  community. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  joined  in 
editorial  tribute  to  him  and  I  now  call 
the  Plain  Dealer's  words  of  praise  of  one 
of  our  finest  citizens  to  the  attention  of 
the  House: 

(From   the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer. 

Mar.  1.  1965] 

Al  Benesch  Day 

Community   and   country   made   a   small 

payment  last  night  on  its  debt  to  Alfred  A. 


1965 
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Benesch  for  his  many  contributions  to  mak- 
ing the  world  a  little  better  place  in  which 
to  live. 

For  his  devotion  to  his  ideals  and  for  his 
deeds  for  humanity,  Benesch  was  honored  at 
the  Cleveland  Jewish  National  Fund  Coun- 
uil's  annual  dinner. 

Yesterday  in  Israel,  an  area  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Peace  Forest  was  named  after 
Benesch  and  in  memory  of  his  wife,  the 
termer  Helen  Newman. 

Honors  are  not  new  to  the  veteran  of  37 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Cleveland  Board  of 
Kducation  and  yesterday's  testimonials  will 
not  be  the  last. 

He  won't  be  86  until  March  7  and  he  is 
still  In  there  battling  for  better  government, 
improved  health,  and  richer  education  for 
child  and  grownup. 
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sources  committee,  Mr.  Spisiak  argued  in 
behalf  of  Federal  regulation  of  pollution. 
The  Governor  said  Federal  standards  should 
not  be  imposed  on  States  having  adequate 
laws.  Mr.  Spisiak  Insisted  this  State  does 
not  enforce  Its  laws. 

In  any  case,  pollution  control  that  Is  not 
broadly  bas.ed  on  national  and  international 
programs  will  not  be  completely  useful  to 
communities  hereabouts.  Interest  in  the  sub- 
ject at  Washington  Is  more  Important  here 
than  attention  given  at  Albany  to  a  State 
program,  helpful  though  the  latter  could  be 
In  relation  to  the  whole  struggle  for  pure 
water. 


Niagara  Frontier's  Need  of  Assistance  in 
Pollution  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
February  26,  1965,  edition  of  the  Buflfalo 
Courier  Express,  Buflfalo,  N.Y.,  concern- 
ing the  Niagara  Frontier's  need  of  as- 
sistance In  pollution  control. 

Mr.  Stanley  P.  Spisiak,  representing 
tlie  New  York  State  Conservation  Coun- 
cil, appeared  before  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  in  support  of  Federal 
regulation  of  pollution,  and  he  has  writ- 
ten many  articles  on  this  subject. 

The  editorial,  which  follows,  indicates 
very  clearly  the  need  of  pollution  control 
legislation  which  should  be  enacted  in 
this  session  of  Congress: 

Area  Needs  U.S.  Pollution  Control 
New  York  State's  newly  aroused  interest  in 
control  of  water  pollution  fortunately  is 
echoing  in  Congress.  Without  Federal  and 
interstate  attention  to  the  problem,  western 
New  York  hardly  can  hope  to  see  much  Im- 
provement of  the  border  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes  system. 

Gtovernor  Rockefeller's  testimony  before 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  Tuesday 
ciealt  with  his  plans  for  a  $1  billion  State 
bond  issue  for  sewage-treatment  facilities 
and  pollution  control.  He  wants  the  Federal 
Government  to  contribute  another  $513  mil- 
lion to  be  spent  over  20  years.  He  proposed 
changes  In  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
!^o  that  New  York  will  be  eligible  for  more 
Federal  assistance  than  it  can  receive  under 
present  provisions. 

These  objectives  of  the  Governor  are  all  In 
the  Interest  of  the  Empire  State's  pollution- 
control  effort.  Probably  a  large  part  of  the 
money  would  be  spent  to  clean  up  condi- 
tions In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  where 
they  are  especially  bad.  This  still  leaves 
western  New  York  in  the  position  of  needing 
Federal  and  interstate  action  with  respect  to 
the  Great  Lakes  more  than  it  needs  a  State- 
rentered  program. 

A  Buffalonian,  Stanley  P.  Spisiak,  seems  to 
have  promoted  this  area's  interests  before 
•he  House  Public  Works  Committee  better 
•han  the  Governor.  Representing  a  private 
•rganization,  the  New  York  State  Conserva- 
':on  Council,  as  chairman  of  its  water  re- 
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Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  the  Peace  Corps  is  celebrating  its 
fourth  anniversary.  I  am  honored  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  this  outstanding  and  dy- 
namic agency.  I  feel  especiaUy  close  to 
this  organization  as  I  was  privileged  to 
help  guide  and  develop  it  in  its  early 
days  and  served  on  its  staff  for  over  3 
years. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  written  a  new 
chapter  in   the  history   of  the  United 
States,  if  not  of  the  world.    The  men  and 
women  who  are  serving  overseas  are  en- 
gaged in  a  new  diplomacy — essentially  a 
people-to-people  diplomacy  and  the  only 
U.S.  program  operating  in  the  country- 
side with  the  peasants  and  in  the  slums 
of  the  cities.    At  the  rate  of  11  cents  an 
hour.  Peace  Coi-ps  volunteei-s  are  living 
in  areas  of  extreme  poverty:  are  working 
10  to  12  hours  a  day,  6  or  7  days  a  week- 
are  living  in  unlighted,  unheated  shacks 
carrying  water  to  their  houses  in  buckets 
and  having  to  boil  it  before  use,  being 
subject  to  strange  tropical  diseases  and 
sure  to  get  at  least  one  case  of  dysentary; 
having  to  use  primitive  outside  privies. 
These  men  and  women  are  not  over- 
seas as  advisers  or   highly  skilled  and 
highly  paid  technicians.     Rather,  they 
are  working  side  by  side  with  their  host 
country  counterparts,  sharing  their  goals 
and    aspirations,    working    with    them 
toward  the  same  end,  in  essence,  helping 
the  peoples  of  the  developing  nations  help 
themselves.    The  volunteers  are  partic- 
ipating in  the  formation  of  history. 

Today  there  are  almost  9.000  volunteers 
serving  in  46  countries  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Latin  America,  and  the  Near  East.  These 
volunteers  are  teachers,  nurses,  farmers, 
community  development  workers — men 
and  women  working  in  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent fields. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  embarked  on  a 
program  of  educating,  building  and 
training  the  citizens  of  the  developing 

nations    in    a   multitude    of    ways ^by 

teaching  and  demonstrating  new  meth- 
ods, new  skills  which  will  assist  them  to 
be  more  productive,  and  better  health  to 
permit  longer  life,  in  essence— a  ralson 
d'etre.    The  Peace  Corps  is  helping  these 


people  to  write  a  guarantee  that  their 
children  will  not  have  to  fear  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  pestilence. 

Of  perhaps  greater  importance  is  that 
the  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  are  provid- 
ing a  real  and  valid  demonstration  of 
typical  U.S.  citizens  in  action,  a  new 
breed  of  overseas  workers  coming  to  a 
foreign  country  to  work  with  the  people, 
not  to  direct  or  advise  the  top  leaders' 
The  example  of  the  Peace  Corps  Volun- 
teer teaching  and  working  with  his 
counterpart  is  creating  a  positive  climate 
of  opinion.  He  is  encouraging  and  in- 
spiring the  growth  of  understanding 
among  people  in  a  direct  and  personal 
way.  In  addition,  he  can  be  an  impor- 
tant force  in  setting  the  pattern  and  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  economic  growth 
The  volunteer  is  able  to  provide  the  des- 
perately needed  guidance,  skill  and 
training  which  are  the  foundations  for 
progress — economically  and  socially. 

The  United  States,  rich  in  natural 
resources  and  technical  development, 
rich  in  human  resources  and  ideas,  rich 
in  an  inheritance  of  Judeo-Christian 
culture,  has  taken  the  leadership  in  man's 
quest  for  peace  with  his  neighbor.  And 
who  is  that  neighbor  in  this  world  of 
mass  media,  fast  transportation  and 
affluent  societies?  He  is  the  rice  farmer 
in  Thailand,  the  tin  miner  in  Bolivia  the 
child  with  the  belly  bloated  from  star- 
vation dying  in  the  streets  of  India  the 
confused  man  from  the  bush  in  Africa 
seeking  work  in  the  city— these  are  the 
neighbors.  This  is  one  of  the  great  mis- 
sions of  the  Peace  Corps— to  help  the 
hungry  learn  to  feed  themselves,  to  help 
the  naked  produce  clothing,  to  help  de- 
velop a  local  crops  to  visit  and  treat  the 
sick,  to  help  develop  an  educational  pro- 
gram to  teach  the  iUiterate— to  help  these 
people  help  themselves  in  their  struggle 
for  health,  prosperity,  knowledge,  and 
physical  and  moral  well  being. 

This  is  not,  however,  a  one  way  media. 
By  living  and  working  with  the  people 
of  other  countries,  by  sharing  their  hard- 
ships, by  learning  their  language  and  by 
understanding  their  institutions  and  cul- 
tures, the  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  are 
gaining  an  experience  which  will  be  an 
integral  part  of  their  Uves,  something 
which  they  will  be  able  to  impart  to 
whatever  they  may  do  in  the  future.  As 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  once  stated: 

And  let  It  appear  that  he  doth  not  change 
his  country  manners  for  those  of  foreign 
parts,  but  only  prick  In  some  flowers  of 
that  he  hath  learned  abroad  into  the  customs 
of  his  own  country. 

The  work  ahead  of  the  Peace  Corps  Is 
great  and  to  accomplish  this  goal,  it  needs 
trained  men  and  women  to  pick  up  the 
gauntlet  which  has  been  tossed.  In  its 
brief  history,  the  Peace  Corps  has  made 
a  significant  impact  on  the  countries  in 
which  it  has  Ijeen  operating.  Every 
month  new  contingents  of  volunteers  are 
departing  to  various  countries  through- 
out the  developing  areas  of  the  free 
world  to  start  or  continue  a  job  that  has 
to  be  done  In  order  to  strengthen  these 
nations  and  to  help  them  take  their 
rightful  place  In  the  world  of  today. 

As  one  volunteer  In  Latin  America  said 
a  few  years  ago: 
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No  conclusions  or  siinunaries  are  possible. 
Like  tbe  campeslnos  themselves,  we  are  Just 
beginning. 

Through  the  Peace  Corps,  the  United 
States  has  been  able  to  say  to  the  world — 
judge  ua  not  by  what  we  have,  but  by 
what  we  do.  Judge  us  by  our  greatest 
resource,  a  free  people — teaching,  shar- 
ing, learning,  living  side  by  side. 

To  paraphrase  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
this  is  not  the  beginning  of  the  end  but 
it  is  the  end  of  the  beginning  in  assisting 
these  developing  countries  to  wipe  out 
poverty,  disease,  illiteracy,  and  social  in- 
equities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Peace  Corps  has  re- 
ceived virtually  universal  acclaim  both 
at  home  and  abroad  for  its  great  pioneer 
contributions.  It  is  our  only  foreign  pro- 
gram that  sails  through  Congress  with- 
out controversy.  There  are  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  its  operations  which 
should  be  of  value  in  our  other  overseas 
endeavors. 

First,  Is  the  value  of  extensive  train- 
ing of  our  overseas  personnel  in  the  lan- 
guage, customs  and  culture  of  the  coun- 
try. Too  often  we  have  sent  people 
overseas  highly  versed  in  their  specialties 
but  unable  to  communicate  their  skills 
or  to  understand  how  to  fit  them  into  a 
foreign  environment.  I  think  the  Peace 
Corps  has  made  a  great  contribution  In 
demonstrating  the  value  of  this  prepara- 
tion to  effective  overseas  operations  and 
a  warm  reception  abroad. 

Second,  Is  the  value  of  living  modestly 
abroad,  within  the  host  country  commu- 
nity rather  than  in  a  U.S.  ghetto,  and 
receiving  pay  comparable  to  our  foreign 
counterparts.  Much  of  our  difficulty 
last  year  in  Panama  was  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  our  people  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  working  side  by  side  with  Pana- 
manians, were  getting  paid  many  times 
the  remuneration  of  the  Panamanians 
and  living  high  off  the  hog,  conspicu- 
ously better  than  the  Panamanians.  The 
Peace  Corps  local-living  approach,  ap- 
plied to  staff  and  volunteers  at  their  re- 
spective levels,  has  been  most  significant 
to  the  Peace  Corps  success. 

Third,  the  Peace  Corps  has  demon- 
strated that  the  average  U.S.  citizen  has 
much  to  contribute  to  the  development 
of  an  underdeveloped  country-.  High 
levels  of  technical  competency  are  not 
needed  to  help  a  primitive  society — in- 
deed they  may  lead  to  frustrations.  We 
would  do  better  to  send  less  eminent  peo- 
ple but  rather  those  with  higher  motiva- 
tion and  better  preparation  for  the  job. 
And  a  fourth  major  lesson  from  the 
Peace  Corps  experience  is  the  efficacy  of 
building  from  the  grassroots.  More  can 
often  be  accomplished  toward  achieve- 
ments of  significant  development  pro- 
grams from  the  bottom  up  than  from 
the  top  down.  Much  more  social  change 
emanates  from  internal  country  pres- 
sures than  we  have  ever  been  able  to 
produce  or  can  hope  to  produce  by  tying 
strings  to  our  assistance  endeavors. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  les- 
son of  all. 

I  hope  these  Peace  Corps  revelations 
may  eventually  have  a  profound  Influ- 
ence on  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs, 
on  our  foreign  assistance  endeavors,  and 
in  the  conduct  of  our  private  endeavors 
overseas. 


American  men  and  women  are  not  only 
accepting  the  challenge  of  oversea  serv- 
ice but  the  great  domestic  challenge 
when  they  return  as  well.  As  Peace 
Corps  Director  Sargent  Shrlver  stated 
to  a  group  of  departing  volunteers: 

You  wlU  learn  through  firsthand  experi- 
ence something  about  the  contemporary 
world. 

Your  experience  will  upclate  ovir  texts,  in- 
spire our  children,  and  invigorate  our  com- 
munities with  a  concern  for  the  new  world 
and  the  great   taslts  we   face. 

Many  former  volunteers  are  using  the 
experience  they  gained  overseas  in  the 
war  on  poverty  by  acting  as  instructors 
in  the  Job  Corps  and  VI3TA.  Many  are 
working  in  specialized  fields  of  educa- 
tion, such  as  the  pilot  teaching  project 
in  Washington's  Cardozo  High  School. 
Many  are  teaching  who  would  never  have 
taught  before  and  are  equipped  to  teach 
subjects  for  which  we  had  no  adequate- 
ly prepared  teachers.  They  can  speak 
from  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  cus- 
toms and  cultures  of  the  lands  in  which 
they  served.  They  multiply  himdreds- 
fold  our  resources  of  people  who  can 
teach  the  exotic  languages  like  Thai  or 
Punjabi  or  Swahili.  They  enter  every 
conceivable  field  of  our  foreign  relations, 
public  and  private,  with  a  imique,  first- 
hand contribution  to  make. 

Thus,  while  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
are  making  tremendous  strides  In  hun- 
dreds of  fields  in  their  service  overseas, 
they  also  promise  to  make  significant 
domestic  contributions  upon  their  return. 

Later  this  month,  a  special  conference 
is  being  held  of  returned  volunteers  to 
discuss  the  returned  volunteer  and  his 
new  and  dynamic  role  in  American  so- 
ciety. I  am  certain  the  results  of  this 
conference  will  not  only  be  of  great  in- 
terest but  will  provide  some  new  insight 
into  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  vital  part 
it  can  play  in  the  development  of  the 
free  world  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  thus  with  profound 
pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
praise  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  tremen- 
dous work  it  has  been  doing  over  the  past 
4  years. 


Need  for  Agricultural  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLAIR  CALUN 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rea- 
sons we  face  a  continuing  need  for  acre- 
age and  commodity  diversion,  price  sup- 
port, and  other  agricultural  legislation 
can  be  found  by  looking  at  our  own  abil- 
ities as  farmers,  fertilizer  producers, 
agronomists,  mechanical  engineers,  soil 
scientists,  and  animal  scientists.  These 
abilities,  developed  through  our  pro- 
grams of  education  and  research  give  the 
American  farmer  the  ability  to  produce 
much  more  from  an  acre  of  land  than 
was  possible  just  a  few  years  ago. 

The  power  of  tractors  on  American 
farms  has  Increased  40  percent  in  the 
last  10  years.    Farmers  now  have  over 


five  times  as  much  drawbar  power  now 
than  they  did  In  the  1920's  using  horses. 

The  use  of  commercial  fertilizer  has 
nearly  doubled  in  the  past  10  years  and 
the  use  of  nitrogen  has  more  than  dou- 
bled. Expenditures  for  farm  pesticides 
have  increased  from  two  to  three  time.s 
over  in  the  past  10  years. 

Not  only  do  we  produce  more  on  less 
land  but  we  use  what  we  produce  much 
more  efficiently.  We  now  produce  about 
20  percent  more  live  weight  of  grain- 
fattened  cattle  per  100  poimds  of  feed 
than  we  did  10  years  ago.  We  produce 
25  percent  more  Uve  weight  of  broilers 
and  15  percent  more  live  weight  of  tur- 
keys than  we  did  per  unit  of  feed. 
Dairymen  get  28  percent  more  mUk  per 
cow  than  they  did  10  years  ago. 

As  I  have  previoiisly  pointed  out  ad- 
vancing technology  continues  to  push 
production  ahead  of  consumption,  and  Ls 
primai-Uy  responsible  for  the  chronic  eco- 
nomic problems  of  American  agriculture. 
But  more  Importantly,  the  ability  of  our 
farmers  to  produce  abundantly  Is  a  pri- 
mary reason  our  Nation  is  the  strongest 
in  the  world. 
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A  Bill  To  Designate  the  New  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital  in  Washington, 
D.C^  as  the  Major  General  Melvin  J. 
Maas  Veterans  Hospital 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF    MAKTXANT) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3, 1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  introduced  H.R.  3615.  which  would  des- 
ignate the  New  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  in  Washington.  D.C.,  as  tlic 
Major  General  Melvin  J.  Maas  Veteran- 
Hospital.  I  am  happy  to  note  that  thi-^ 
proposal  to  honor  an  outstanding  man 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. The  text  of  their  resolution  fol- 
lows: 

Endorses  DESIG^fATING  the  New  VA  Hospita: 
AT  Washington,  D.C,  as  the  Major  Gen- 
eral Melvin  J.  Maas  Veterans  Hospital 

(Legislative  Resolution  No.  367) 
Whereas  Major  General  Melvin  J.  Mar.p. 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Reserve,  and  Chairman  o- 
the  President's  Committee  of  Employment  r: 
the  Handicapped,  was  a  past  national  com- 
mander of  the  Disabled  American  Veteran?; 
and 

Whereas  General  Maas  was  a  resident  c; 
the  area  of  the  department  of  Maryland  for 
more  than  25  years  and  displayed  continued 
interest  in  the  activity  and  success  of  th:s 
department;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  practice  of  tl.e 
Veterans*  Administration  to  designate  hos- 
pitals with  name  of  an  outstanding  per- 
sonality; and 

Whereas  it  is  the  belief  of  many  Dlsabloi 
American  Veterans  that  there  was  no  more 
outstanding  member  of  this  organization 
than   General   Maas:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans in  national  convention  assembled  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  August  17-21,  1964,  That  the 
DAV  go  on  record  as  endorsing  the  plaxi  to 


have  the  new  Washington  area  Teterana 
•lospltal  designated  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration as  the  Major  General  Melvin  J. 
Maaa  Veterans  Hospital. 
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Press  Release  by  Congressman  L.  Men- 
del Rivers  of  Sonth  Carolina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
u\y  remarks,  I  include  therein  an  out- 
.  landing  statement  by  our  beloved  friend 
;:nd   colleague,   the   able,   distinguished 

■  hairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  on  the  subject  of  a  bill  he  intro- 
duced today  to  Increase  the  basic  pay 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

Chairman  Rivers,  who  is  extremely 
knowledgeable  on  any  and  every  aspect 
of  armed  services  matters,  has  long  been 
deeply  concerned  about  the  pay  scales 
of  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
more  than  that,  he  has  been  very  active 
over  a  period  of  time  now  in  pressing  for 
equitable  readjustment  of  their  basic  pay. 

It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  and  honor 
for  me  to  file  a  companion  bill  to  the  one 
iiled  by  Chairman  Rivers,  and  I  may  say 
ihat  33  other  members  of  the  House 
-Armed  Services  Committee  also  filed 
i-ompanion    bills,    thus    evidencing    the 

■  irtually  unanimous  support  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
in  these  vital  matters. 

I  take  this  opportimity  to  compliment 
Chairman  Rivers  upon  the  introduction 
c'f  the  bill  and  his  splendid,  comprehen- 
sive statement  and  analysis  of  the  meas- 
ure. Naturally,  being  greatly  concerned 
p.s  I  am  about  the  need  for  providing 
adequate,  fair,  just,  and  comparable 
compensation  for  all  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  I  will  continue  to  co- 
operate with  Chairman  Rivers,  and 
members  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  all 
interested  persons  and  groups  in  pressing 
for  favorable  action  on  this  very  meri- 
torious bill. 

The  statement  follows : 
i^REss  Release  by   Congressman  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  Democrat,  South  Carolina 

Congressman  L.  Mendel  RrvERs.  Democrat, 
r  South  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  Commlt- 
ee  on  Armed  Services,  House  of  Representa- 
lives,   today  announced  that  he  has  Intro- 
luced  legislation  to  provide  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  basic  pay  for  all  members  of  the 
uniformed  services. 

Mr.  Rivers  said  that  the  "enactment  of  this 
Mil  will  enable  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  insure  that  every  military  family 
will  share  equitably  In  America's  prosperity. 
It  will  enable  our  military  families  to  live  as 
.":rstclaE8  citizens.  It  is  consistent  with 
■resident  Johnson's  announced  intention  to 
't.nke  whatever  steps  both  human  equity  and 
'lational  defense  require  to  enhance  the 
•ending  and  morale  of  those  who  defend 
us.*  •• 

Mr.  Rivers  further  stated  "This  bUl  reflects 
he    levels   of   compensation   that   I   believe 


must  be  paid  our  uniformed  personnel  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  maintain  the  finest  mili- 
tary force  in  the  world  today." 

Rivers  also  said  that,  "If  Congress  and  the 
American  public  tail  to  give  their  whole- 
hearted support  to  this  necessary  adjustment 
In  military  compensation  the  results  could 
be  catastrophic  since  it  could  only  be  Inter- 
preted by  America's  fighting  men  as  evidence 
of  public  indifference  to  the  future  of  our  na- 
tional security." 

Mr.  RrvERs  also  pointed  out  that  the  In- 
troduction of  this  legislation  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  President's  commission  presently 
studying  military  and  Federal  pay  since  it  re- 
flected congressional  recommendations  on  the 
subject,  but  he  added  "Why  further  study  la 
necessary  is  beyond  me— the  Justification  for 
a  military  pay  raise  needs  no  study." 

Mr.  Rivers  said  that  his  bill,  if  enacted, 
will  provide  an  average  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 10.7  percent  in  basic  pay  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  with  a  total 
annual  cost  of  approximately  f  1  billion. 

The  proposed  pay  increase  would  apply  to 
all  of  the  so-called  uniformed  services,  con- 
sisting of  2,723.000  personnel  on  full-time  ae- 
tive  duty. 

Mr.  Rivers  said  that  present  deficiencies  In 
service  pay  are  the  "unfortunate  result.  In 
general,  of  inadequate  adjustments  in  serv- 
ice pay  during  the  1950's. 

"Since  1952,  for  example.  Increase  in  gen- 
eral military  compensation  have  totalled 
about  34  percent,  while  pay  Increases  during 
the  same  period  for  classified  clvU  servants 
has  averaged  more  than  46  percent^— sub- 
stantially higher  pay  Increases  have  similar- 
ly been  provided  unclassified  Department  of 
Defense  employees  since  1952. 

"As  a  consequence  of  the  failure  since  1952 
of  military  pay  to  keep  pace  with  the  econ- 
omy and  pay  adjustments  provided  other 
Federal  workers,  the  comparabUity  that 
formerly  existed  in  these  levels  of  compensa- 
tion for  Federal  employees  has  now  been 
lost." 

Mr.  Rivers  said,  "If  we  fall  to  correct  this 
Inequitable  condition  in  service  pay  we  will 
develop  a  type  of  mediocrity  In  our  Armed 
Forces  thnt  no  American  can  accept.  Second 
best,  in  this  business,"  said  Rivers,  "means 
being  last." 

Mr.  Rivers  further  stated,  "This  action  will 
reaffirm  the  intention  of  the  Congress  to  fuUy 
discharge  its  responsibi.ities  under  article  I 
section  8  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  provides  that  the  Congress 
alone  is  empowered  to  determine  the  com- 
pensation to  be  received  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces." 

Congressman  Rivers  added,  "Unlike  aU 
other  employees,  the  men  and  women  of  our 
armed  services  can  neither  bargain  nor  lobby 
for  equitable  adjustments  in  their  pay  scales. 
For  practical  purposes,  they  must  stand  mute 
on  the  question  of  military  pay.  It  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  provide  an 
equitable  wage  adjustment.  Congress  can 
not  ignore  this  moral  and  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility. 

"Military  pay  should  not  be  based  on  how 
little  we  can  pay,  but  in  the  American  tra- 
dition of  fairness  and  equity,  on  what  level 
of  compensation  Is  Just  and  adequate  for 
service  personnel  when  compared  to  prevaU- 
Ing  wage  scales  in  the  civilian  economy  and 
among  other  Federal  employees." 

Under  the  bUl.  Increases  would  be  limited 
to  basic  monthly  compensation;  no  changes 
or  adjustments  would  be  made  in  special 
pays  and  allowances. 

The  Increases  In  basic  pay  for  enlisted  per- 
sonnel with  under  2  years  of  service  range 
from  13  to  33  percent,  or  an  average  of  $16  a 
month.  For  enlisted  members  with  over  2 
years  of  service,  the  average  increase  would 
be  11.2  percent,  or  $28  per  month. 

Officers  with  under  2  years  of  service  would 
receive  an  average  Increase  of  22  percent,  or 
$55  per  month.    Officers  with  over  2  years  of 


service  would  receive  an  average  increase  of 
6.4  percent  in  basic  pay,  or  $42  per  month. 

Chairman  Rivers  emphasized  that  in  de- 
veloping the  proposed  new  rates  of  t>aslc  pay 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services,  he 
had  fully  taken  Into  account  and  measured 
all  other  elements  of  service  compensation. 
Including  the  so-called  major  mUltary  frlnee' 
benefits.  ^ 

The  new  rates  of  basic  pay  were  arrived  at 
by  first  attempting  to  develop  a  level  oif 
pay  that  would  be  equivalent  to  the  total 
wages  or  salary  paid  a  civilian  Federal  Gov- 
ernment employee  performing  the  same  gen- 
eral type  of  duties  and  for  the  same  general 
level  of  responsibility.  Then,  this  level  of 
pay  was  reduced  to  accommodate  the  appro- 
priate amounts  of  allowances  provided  serv- 
ice personnel  for  quarters  and  subsistence- 
the  estimated  tax  advantage  which  accrues 
on  such  aUowances;  and  finally,  the  estimated 
contribution  of  6'^  percent  that  service  per- 
sonnel would  have  to  pay  toward  their  re- 
tirement if  they  were  civilian  Government 
employees. 

"Thus,  for  the  first  time."  said  the  new 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, "my  bill  attempts  to  link  uniformed 
services  pay  levels  to  those  provided  Federal 
clvUian  employees  and  identifies  In  precise 
amounts  the  value  of  so-called  major  tradi- 
tional military  fringe  t)eneflts." 

The  biU  makes  no  special  provision  for 
retired  military  personnel.  Under  existing 
law,  adjustments  in  service  retired  pay  are 
now  geared  to  increases  in  the  cost  of  living 
as  reflected  in  the  consumer  price  index  and 
are  effected  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with- 
out further  action  by  the  Congress 

In  an  unprecedented  action  for  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Rivers  stated  that  an  overwhelm- 
mg  majority  of  the  entire  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  had  cosponsored  the  bill 

He  concluded  by  saying,  "Many  months 
ago  I  promised  the  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  and  their  dependents  that  1  would 
introduce  what  I  considered  to  be  an  ade- 
quate pay  bill.  I  have  kept  my  promise 
My  conscience  is  clear.  The  fate  of  this  bill 
is  up  to  the  Congress,  the  administration 
and,  above  all,  the  attitude  of  the  Americai^ 
people 


Tribute  to  40th  Anniversary  of  "Ram- 
bling With  Gambling"'  Show 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or   MEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  09  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1965 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
munity service,  which  aU  of  us  strive  for. 
is  an  Important  and  integral  part  of  our 
work  as  Members  of  Congress.  Those  of 
us  who  are  fortunate  to  live  in  and  repre- 
sent districts  in  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area  and  the  suburban  areas  sur- 
rounding it  have  been  the  recipients  of  a 
standard  of  public  service  seldom  equaled 
and  certainly  never  surpassed.  I  address 
myself  to  the  imtiring  efforts  of  WOR 
radio,  in  New  York's  "Rambling  With 
Gambling"  show,  which  celebrates  Its 
40th  anniversary  of  continuous  broad- 
casting on  March  8. 

During  these  40  years,  John  B.  Gam- 
bling and  his  son  John  A.  Gambling  have 
provided  a  high  standard  of  excellence 
In  public  affairs  reporting  and  com- 
munity service. 

Millions  of  WOR  listeners  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  the  reliable  voice  of 
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the  "Rambling  With  Gambling"  show, 
announcing  the  ofiBcial  word  on  school 
closings,  or  giving  up-to-date  reports  on 
traffic  conditions,  or  announcing  civic, 
social,  and  community  events. 

The  fabulous  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  New  York  looks  with  pride  on 
the  marvelous  series  of  accomplishments 
of  John  B.  Gambling,  his  son  John  A. 
Gambling,  and  WOR  radio.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  congratulate  them  on  40  years 
of  progress  and  performance  in  serving 
their  listeners,  and  I  hope  that  we  can 
look  forward  to  many  more  years  of 
"Rambling  With  Gambling." 


March  .j 


The  Challeage  of  Citizenship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHINGTON' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25. 1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day 
we  hear  more  and  more  about  the  youth 
of  our  country  and  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  which  they  must  bear  In 
the  future.  Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to 
know  that  there  are  many  fine  organiza- 
tions in  our  Nation  who  encourage  our 
young  men  and  women  to  seek  a  greater 
knowledge  of  these  responsibilities. 

Among  these  organizations  is  one 
whose  members  are  fully  aware  of  the 
responsibilities  which  freedom  demands, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  In  Its  endeavor  to  create 
an  awareness  in  our  young  pet^le  of 
these  duties  it  annually  sponsors  the 
"Voice  of  Democracy  Contest". 

In  this  year's  contest  more  than  250,- 
000  high  school  students  participated. 
The  winner  of  this  contest  in  each  State 
is  invited  to  come  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
to  compete  for  four  scholarships  which 
are  awarded  as  the  top  prizes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  distinct  pleasure 
for  me  to  announce  to  the  House  that 
the  Washington  State  winner  is  a  young 
man  who  is  a  resident  of  the  congres- 
sional district  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  Stephen  Bixby  Parker,  the 
Washington  State  winner  has  already 
proven  his  quality  of  citizenship  by  com- 
peting with  many  other  young  men  In 
my  district  for  an  academy  nomination 
and  in  this  toughest  of  competition  he 
has  received  a  nomination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fine  presentation 
given  by  this  young  man  is  worth  deep 
consideration  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  indeed  all  Americans.  There- 
fore, under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Citizenship,"  young  Stephen 
Parker's  entry  in  the  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy contest: 

The  Challenge  of  Citizenship 
'The  fate  of  the  world  wUl  In  no  small 
degree  depend  upon  the  type  of  citizenship 
developed  on  this  continent."  These  words, 
spoken  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1905.  state 
the  full  and  ultimate  challenge  of  ITS 
citizenship. 

The  fat©  of  the  world,  the  fate  of  our 
civilization— that  seems  a  little  strong  for 
the  Importance  of  citizenship.  But  the 
quality  of  a  government  Is  the  quality  of 
ita  people:  Its  citizenship.    A  drillzatlon  la 


the  sum  of  the  qualities  of  the  govern- 
ments— the  sum  of  the  citizenship  of  the 
people.  » 

Man  is  always  faced  with  choices,  often 
extreme  choices.  Everyday  we  choose  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  action  or  inaction, 
stopping  or  continuing. 

Today,  the  world  is  complicated  by  con- 
flicting ideologies,  and  between  them  we 
must  choose. 

Development  of  responsible  citizenship  In 
our  democracy  is  fundamental  in  choosing, 
preserving,  and  extending  our  way  of  life. 

Responsible  citizenship  in  a  democracy 
does  not  come  about  by  being  a  passive  mem- 
ber of  a  society.  Responsible  citizenship 
comes  by  action  on  the  part  of  the  citizen. 
It  means  work,  above  and  beyond  that  neces- 
sary to  attain  a  mere  living,  it  especially 
means  working  to  increase  one's  knowledge 
of  world  affairs,  government  processes,  and 
government  organization.  It  means  partici- 
pation in  community  affairs.  And  It  re- 
quires intelligent  voting,  using  the  knowl- 
edge obtained  to  elect  competent  officials. 

But  active  citizenship  Is  not  enough.  Re- 
sponsible citizenship  Includes  the  develop- 
ing of  those  individual  virtues  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  time.  Theee  virtues,  a  chal- 
lenge to  attain,  form  an  Integral  part  of  the 
attributes  of  good  citizenship. 

Honesty  Is  the  foundation,  the  building 
block  of  free  government.  It  la  a  challenge 
to  be  honest,  when  it  can  b«  more  materially 
profitable  to  be  dishonest. 

Coiirage.  the  ability  to  face  what  Is  right 
and  work  toward  It.  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences, win  help  us  to  meet  all  challenges. 

Enthusiasm  Is  a  necessary  part  of  good 
citizenship,  it  Is  contagious:  It  is  respected 
Nothing  truly  great  can  be  obtained  without 

lb. 

The  virtue  of  loyalty  has  many  facets 
It  Involves  a  genuine  attachment  to  oiu-  so- 
ciety at  all  levels.  It  begins  with  the  family 
extends  through  the  community,  to  the  na- 
tional, and  toward  the  world  level. 

Honesty,  courage,  enthusiasm,  and  loyalty 
are  four  fine  traits  of  character,  all  contrib- 
uting toward  better  citizenship.  We  are 
chaUenged  to  attain  these  virtues.  We  must 
develop  them  to  meet  the  continuing  chal- 
lenge— the  fate  of  a  civilization,  ornr  civiliza- 
tion. 

We  can  maintain  our  democracy,  our  free- 
doms, only  through  awareness  and  action. 

This  action  must  be  taken  now.  Crises 
are  building  up — world  nutrition  and  health, 
the  population  explosion,  and  nuclear  prolif- 
eration. These  problems  are  increasing  in 
Intensity  and  urgency. 

We  cannot  be  apathetic.  We  must  work 
and  be  aware  of  the  challenge  facing  us. 

We  are  confronted  with  two  extreme 
choices:  a  government  of  the  people,  or  a 
government  without  the  people.  Through 
knowledge,  we  know  which  one  Is  better. 
Through  honestly  and  loyalty,  we  will  Bup- 
port  our  choice.  And  through  courage  and 
enthusiasm,  the  proper  government  will 
dominate. 

The  golden  hopes  of  freemen,  of  all  men, 
rest  upon  the  way  we  meet  the  challenge 
of  citizenship. 

We  have  that  challenge.  We  know  how 
to  begin.     Now  let  us  meet  that  challenge. 


Everyone's   Duty  To   Hel| 
Need 


r 


Someone   in 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP  I 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3, 196B 

Mr.    CULVER.     Mr.   Speaker,    it  has 
been  with  distressing  regularity  that  we 


have  read  in  recent  months  of  incidents 
where  witnesses  and  passersby  stood 
while  an  innocent  person  was  being  at- 
tacked. In  contrast,  I  am  proud  to  re- 
late the  details  of  an  occurrence  in  my 
district  on  February  17  in  which  nine 
public-spirited  gentlemen  rushed  to  the 
rescue  of  a  woman  who  was  being  as- 
saulted. 

These  nine  men  worthy  of  our  com- 
mendation are  John  Morton,  Earnest 
Beemblossom,  Charles  Pfenning,  Bill 
Thomas,  Francis  Luse,  and  Mel  Meggai'- 
of  Marion,  Iowa,  and  Richard  Mishlei 
Larry  Schatz,  and  Barry  Christiansen' 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  a 
portion  of  the  story  printed  in  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette  describing  the  incidem 
as  follows: 
[Prom    the    Cedar    Rapids    (Iowa)     Gazette 

Feb.  19.  1965] 
Rescue   by   Passersby   Given   Lavish   Pbaise 

"What  you  fellows  did  makes  a  woman  feel 
a  lot  safer." 

"It's  reassuring  to  know  that  there  are 
people  who  care  about  the  welfare  of  an- 
other." 

"This  proves  that  Cedar  Rapids  is  a  fine 
place  to  live." 

These  comments  were  among  the  many  re- 
ceived by  Francis  Luse.  39,  of  2105  Hlllview 
Drive.  Marion,  one  of  nine  men  who  came  to 
the  rescue  of  a  54-year-old  Cedar  Rapids 
woman  being  beaten  by  an  intoxicated  mo- 
torist Wednesday  evening. 

The  words  of  praise  were  fairly  typical  of 
the  deluge  of  plaudits  and  gratitude  the  Ce- 
dar Rapids  and  Marion  men  have  been  re- 
ceiving from  the  public. 

Early  reports  Indicated  that  eight  men  had 
come  to  the  rescue  of  Janette  Hofferber.  2416 
A  Avenue  NE.  However,  It  was  later  dis- 
closed that  a  ninth  man,  John  Morton 
2660  17th  Avenue,  Marlon,  also  had  helped. 
In  fact,  Morton  was  the  first  man  on  the 
scene  and  had  grabbed  the  berserk  driver 
Robert  D.  Hartley.  25.  of  Route  No.  2,  Vinton. 

Police  said  the  incident  happened  after 
Mrs.  Hofferber  pulled  her  car  over  to  Hart- 
ley's and  told  him  he  was  driving  the  wrong 
way  on  a  one-way  street.  Hartley  then  be- 
came enraged  and  tried  to  pull  Mrs.  Hoffer- 
ber from  the  car.  Hartley  had  been  Involved 
in  a  hit-run  accident  moments  before  police 
said. 

Like  his  companions.  Morton  was  a  bit 
stunned  by  the  incident. 

"I'm  Just  a  small  town  farm  boy."  he  said. 
"and  this  Is  the  first  time  I've  personally 
seen  anything  like  this.  I'm  Just  happy  i 
could  be  there  to  help." 

The  group  of  passersby  who  aided  Mrs 
Hofferber  Included  two  teachers,  three  scont 
leaders  (all  employed  at  Collins  Radio  Co  ). 
one  railroad  executive,  and  three  teenagers. 

One  of  those  helping  pull  Hartley  aw  iv 
from  the  car  was  Charles  R.  Pfenning.  44,  of 
933  Eighth  Avenue,  Marion,  vice  president  of 
the  American  Train  Dispatchers  Association. 
Pfenning  recently  had  surgery  on  fractured 
discs  in  his  back,  yet  he  risked  personal  in- 
Jury  to  join  the  rescue  effort. 

It  was  Pfenning,  a  former  deputy  sheriff 
from  Sacramento,  Calif.,  who  got  handcuffs 
from  his  car  and  clasped  them  on  the  strug- 
gling Hartley. 

Like  most  of  the  other  men.  Pfenning  Ini- 
tially thought  that  the  Hofferber  and  Hart- 
ley cars  had  collided. 

"It  wasn't  tmtll  I  heard  her  scream  that 
I  realized  the  man  was  trying  to  beat  her 
up,"  Pferuiing  said. 

Another  man  joining  the  battle  \v...s 
Earnest  Beemblossom.  30.  of  1350  Maple- 
crest  Drive.  Marlon,  head  football  coach  at 
Marlon  High  School.  The  enraged  assail.nit 
attacked  Beemblossom  at  one  point,  but 
fared  poorly  against  the  205-pound  football 
coach. 
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Beemblossom  said  Friday  that  a  student 
working  in  the  Marlon  school  office  plans  to 
send  the  Gazette  story  about  the  rescue  to 
Mayor  Robert  Wagner  of  New  York. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  rescue  was  In  sharp  con- 
trast to  recent  crimes  In  New  York  where 
witnesses  failed  to  help  women  being  at- 
tacked. 

Luse  and  the  other  men  tended  to  down- 
play their  efforts. 

"It  was  something  every  simple,"  Luse  said. 
"It's  everyone's  duty  as  a  citizen  to  help 
someone  In  need." 


Reserve  Officer's  Association  Meeting 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3, 1965 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day evening  a  colleague  of  ours,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  L.  P.  Sikes.  of  Florida, 
was  chosen  to  introduce  the  principal 
speaker,  another  colleague,  at  a  banquet 
of  the  Reserve  OflQcers  Association  here 
In  Washington.  The  man  he  introduced 
so  eloquently  was  my  own  chairman, 
L.  Mendel  Rivers,  of  South  Carolina, 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

At  the  organizational  meeting  of  this 
committee,  and  again  at  the  RCA  ban- 
quet last  Friday,  Mendel  Rivers  re- 
minded us  all  that  Congress  is  not  yet 
dead  and  that,  indeed,  it  still  has  a  law- 
making function,  regardless  of  what 
others  may  think.  That  evening  he  re- 
ceived the  1965  Minuteman  of  the  Year 
Award  of  the  ROA. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  deal  here  with 
the  masterful  address  delivered  by  my 
chairman  on  that  occasion.  That  ap- 
pears elsewhere  In  the  Record.  But  the 
remarlts  made  by  Bob  Sikes  as  he  intro- 
duced Mendel  Rivers  that  evening,  are, 
I  think,  of  such  a  nature  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  bodies  of  the  Congress 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  reading 
them  in  the  Record.  I  think  all  wUl 
agree  that  Bob  Sikes  knows  his  Mendel 
Rivers  and  is  able  to  say  so. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
his  introduction  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We  meet  In  an  hour  of  serious  Import. 
I  speak  not  of  world  problems,  not  of  threat 
of  war  in  southeast  Asia,  nor  even  of  do- 
mestic problems  which  headline  the  front 
pages  of  the  Nation.  I  speak  of  the  claim 
of  the  Pentagon  of  its  right  to  Inflict  Its  will 
on  Congress  In  the  matter  of  strength  and 
makeup  of  the  Armed  Forces  despite  the 
Constitution  and  despite  the  statutes.  I 
speak  of  the  danger  to  the  Nation  from  a 
rebirth  of  the  theory  that  those  in  the  Pen- 
tagon can  reeid  the  future  from  crystal  ball 
computers  and  determine  how  our  enemies 
will  fight,  with  what  weapons,  and  upon  what 
ground.  We  have  made  this  mistake  many 
times  before — always  with  serious  conse- 
quences to  us.  I  speak  of  the  danger  which 
accompanies  a  substitution  of  cold  figures, 
for  the  Judgment,  experience,  and  wisdom 
which  are  vested  only  in  hiunans,  never  in 
machines.  I  would  remind  those  in  the  high 
places  that  machines  never  won  a  war.  It 
is  the  heart  and  spirit  of  the  men  behind  the 


machines  that  make  the  difference.  In  so 
many  battles  and  In  ao  many  wars  fou^t 
by  this  country,  it  was  reservists  whose  heart 
and  spirit  made  the  difference  between  de- 
feat and  victory. 

We  are  now  in  a  battle  to  preserve  the  his- 
toric concept  of  the  Reserve  forces,  without 
which  no  major  war  has  been  won  in  owe 
time  or  no  emergency  overcome.  It  would  be 
easy  to  be  discouraged.  The  odds  are  crip- 
pling. As  your  distinguished  executive  di- 
rector, Col.  John  T.  Carlton,  has  stated, 
"Our  association  may  not  win  In  a  power 
political  struggle  because  we  are  neither 
•qtdpped,  manned,  nor  skilled  in  that  field. 
We  may  not  win  a  propaganda  battle  because 
news  management  and  Influence  wielding  are 
not  within  out  capability."  He  could  well 
have  added.  "The  security  of  the  Nation  will 
Buffer  and  ovu-  defenses  will  be  weakened  If 
we  do  not  win."     So,  win  we  must. 

There  Is  much  to  be  done.  Time  Is  run- 
ning. The  time  of  beginning  Is  now;  the 
place  is  here  at  this  meeting.  I  would  remind 
you  there  stlU  is  a  Congress.  That  Congress 
can  determine  policy  If  It  so  chooses,  and 
Congress  has  that  responsibility.  The  final 
battle  for  the  preservation  of  the  Reserve 
Forces  will  be  fought  In  Congress.  Your 
Congressman  will  have  a  voice  in  what  la 
done.  He  can  decide  between  computers  la 
the  Pentagon  or  the  reservists  back  home. 
We  are  not  against  change,  not  against  prog- 
ress, not  against  savings — but  let's  do  it  the 
right  way. 

We  meet  here  tonight  to  honor  a  Twan 
whose  voice  has  never  been  stilled  by  the 
power  of  the  executive  branch;  a  man  whose 
voice  reflects  conscience,  dedication,  and 
ability.  He  Is  the  chairman  of  the  powerful 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  That 
great  committee  reflecU  his  leadership  and 
is  stronger  because  of  his  personality. 

No  one  in  Congress  has  done  more  to  in- 
sure that  the  men  and  women  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  families  share  In  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Nation's  prosperity.  He  has  been 
the  leader  In  nearly  every  important  aspect 
of  Improved  military  programs — pay  and 
other  personnel  benefits,  stronger  reserve 
policies,  airlift,  hospital  construction,  and 
weapons  procxirement.  He  has  figiu-ed  in  aU 
the  impressive  lists  of  battles  won  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress  for  the  military  in  our  time. 
He  is  credited  with  the  startling  pronounce- 
ment, too  long  delayed  in  recognition,  that 
"the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  en- 
titled to  standards  of  Uvlng  equal  to  the 
standard  of  living  they  are  defending." 

I  came  here  with  Mendel  a  long  time  ago. 
Like  so  many  of  us  In  Congress,  I  have  grown 
accustomed  to  standing  In  his  long  shadow. 
There  was  a  time  when  I,  too,  bucked  the 
system,  but  I  found  It  didn't  pay.  You  dont 
swim  upstream  against  this  Rttees.  Those 
were  the  times  when  I  was  competing  for 
installations  and  facilities  on  which  Mendel 
had  hU  eye.  Things  are  better  now.  If  he 
puts  ansrthlng  else  In  Charleston,  the  whole 
place  will  sink  completely  from  sight  Just 
from  the  sheer  weight  of  military  Installa- 
tions. That  means  some  of  the  rest  of  tu 
can  get  into  the  picture  now  and  then. 

Mendel  Rivers  is  a  leader  whose  leadership 
the  Nation  needs.  He  U  a  leader  whoee 
knowledge  has  brought  and  wUl  continue  to 
bring  a  strengthened  defense,  whose  under- 
standing will  promote  morale  among  military 
personnel — and  the  American  people  will 
benefit.  I  am  proud  to  count  htm  one  of  my 
best  friends.  I  do  not  have  to  remind  you 
that  he  Is  one  of  your  best  friends.  He  is 
very  well  chosen  Indeed  for  the  honor  which 
Is  paid  to  him  tonight.  There  could  not 
have  been  a  better  choice.  And  back  of  him  la 
a  lovely  little  lady  whom  we  aU  honor  and 
lote — Margaret  Rivers. 

The  Minuteman  of  the  Year  Award  is 
the  highest  honor  which  can  be  conferred  by 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States.    It  comes  to  very  few  people,  each  of 


whom  was  carefully  chosen  for  outstanding 
achievement.  In  selecting  Mkndkl  Rivxas 
to  receive  the  Minuteman  of  the  Year 
Award,  our  association  designates  him  as 
the  person  most  outstanding  in  serrlce  to 
the  defense  of  America  and  to  those  who 
wear  the  imlform.  I  take  great  pride  In  the 
name  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of 
the  United  States  in  presenting  tills  year's 
Minuteman  of  the  Year  Award  to  one  of 
the  great  figures  of  the  U5.  Congress  to  you, 
Mknoex  RrvERS.  the  citizen  who  has  contrib- 
uted most  to  national  security. 


The  Challenge  of  Citizenship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOBfAS  G.  MORRIS 

OF   NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3, 1965 


Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  prize-winning  speech  which 
was  recently  delivered  on  "The  Challenge 
of  CltizenshiiMby'  Miss  Julia  AUene 
Meng,  of  RatMPN.  Mez.  Miss  Meng 
delivered  this  speech  during  a  statewide 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
was  awarded  first  prize  for  the  State  of 
New  Mexico.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to 
see  that  there  are  young  people  like  Miss 
Meng  who  have  such  deep-seated  per- 
sonal feelings  on  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  In  these  United 
States. 

The  Challenge  or  CrnzENSHiF,  1964-85 
(By  Julia  Allene  Meng,  New  Mexico) 

American  citizenship  Is  a  brilliant  gem. 
with  many  facets.  In  order  to  keep  It  spark- 
ling and  glowing,  each  ol  these  facets  must 
be  kept  highly  polished  by  the  gem's  wear- 
ers— we.  the  American  people. 

Patriotism,  respect,  love,  honor,  Inte^ty. 
the  four  freedoms — ^these  are  the  facets  ot 
that  gem.  How  many  of  those  facets  have 
you  or  I  poll&hed  lately?  Which  facets  wlU 
shine  more  brightly  because  of  our  efforts — 
tomorrow? 

Let's  take  patriotism.  Do  your  eyes  be- 
come misty  from  the  warm,  secure  feeling  you 
have  when  the  flag  passes  by,  or  when  you 
hear  our  national  anthsxn?  Do  you  get 
that  lump  In  your  throat  when  you  fer- 
vently make  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the 
Flag?  If  having  suoh  feelings,  and  being  un-^ 
afraid  to  show  them,  brands  you  guilty  of  be- 
ing "square,"  then,  let  me,  also,  be  Jiidged 
guilty. 

Citizenship  Is  not  Just  an  outward  display. 
In  our  homes,  schools,  businesses,  and 
churches,  there  is ''frequent  temptation  to 
veer  from  the  Ideals  set  down  by  those  who 
founded  our  country — made  Its  laws — and 
then  died  to  make  our  democracy  a  living  ex- 
ample before  the  entire  world.  We  should 
do  no  less  than  they  did — but  each  of  us 
must  do  it  in  his  own  way. 

Our  cltlBenshlp  often  is  challenged  by  false 
doctrines,  and  there  are  so-called  Amerlccuis 
who  listen  to  the  enchanting  promises  of 
those  doctrines — all  the  while  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  the  ^ery  natloa  those  doctrines 
seek  to  undermjpe.  Th\B  is  a  terrific  chal- 
lenge that  we  Sm  never  ignore.  We  timply 
cannot  take  our  Uberty  for  granted — or  some- 
one wlU  take  our  Uberty. 

We  can't^-even  for  one  day— abtUeato  our 
responsibility  by  letting  our  country^  honor 
become  something  to  which  we  glTS  Upaarr- 
Ice,  but  no  action.     This  bolds  tenie,  even 
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down  to  the  level  of  our  possibly  ignoring  a 
stop  sign  Just  because  no  one  is  around  to 
see  us  or  arrest  us. 

To  my  contemporaries  I  say,  though  we 
must  progress,  let  us  not  mar  the  beauty  of 
the  gem  by  defacing  the  proven  truths  that 
have  borne  to  us  through  our  great  good  for- 
tunes of  birth  or  naturalization. 

Because  it  is  in  God  we  trust  to  guide  us, 
we  young  people  can  meet  each  challenge 
and  carry  on— and  on — and  on.  But,  we 
must  fit  ourselves  to  meet  the  goads  and 
challenges  that  would  subvert  our  thinking 
and  the  great  American  way  of  life. 

And — fitting  oiu'selves  means  absorbing 
many,  many  avenues  of  education,  and  then 
learning  to  evaluate  their  philosophies  and 
practicalities;  In  becoming  active  partic- 
ipants in  choosing  our  leaders — from  school, 
to  precinct,  to  President  of  the  United  States. 

Voting  is  a  privilege  of  citizenship — the 
privilege  of  letting  our  voices  be  heard  on 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  Issues  and  individ- 
uals. Any  good  citizen  can  polish  this  facet 
of  the  gem — and  he'd  better  do  it,  or  he  or 
his  children  may  find  they  have  lost  their 
rights  to  this  claim  of  precious  citizenship. 
ResponsibUlty,  himaUity,  and  the  God- 
given  grace  to  stand  up  and  spealc  for  the 
fabulous  trust  fund  given  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers— that  is  the  challenge  we  young  cit- 
izens of  America  must  meet  each  hour,  each 
day,  each  year  of  our  lives. 

Soon  the  administration  of  this  trust  fund 
will  fall  upon  us,  and,  if  we  have  polished 
each  facet  of  our  citizenship  gem,  we  can 
meet  the  challenges  which  that  citizenship 
demands — with  alacrity.  Intelligence,  and  an- 
ticipation. 9 


countries— before  the  United  Nations  for  full 
investigation  and  appropriate  liberating  ac- 
tion, using  Indisputable,  firsthand  evidence 
as  basic  material  for  presentation  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  that  our  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  be  instructed  to  pursue 
this  matter  diligently;  be  it  also 

"Resolved,  That  we  send  this  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  copies  thereof  to  the 
Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  from  oiu- 
State. 


'Chairman. 


'Secretary." 


Francis  Scott  Key  Nominated  for  Hall  of 
Fame  i 


Lithuanian  Community  of  Omaha 
Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Lithuanian  Community  of  Omaha 
February  21,  1965.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
47th  anniversary  of  the  commemoration 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
Lithuania.   The  resolution  follows : 

Having  met  to  observe  the  47th  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
Lithuania,  and  view  of  the  continuing  Soviet 
Communist  occupation  and  oppression  of 
Lithuania,  we,  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent living  in  Omaha,  in  session  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  1965,  at  St.  Anthony's  Parish  Hall 
hereby  adopt  the  following  resolution : 

"Whereas  Lithuania,  the  land  of  our  an- 
cestors, enjoyed  a  free  and  independent  exist- 
ence from  1918  until  June  1940.  when  Com- 
munist Russia  by  chicanery,  subversion,  and 
force  invaded  and  occupied  the  country  and 
still  oppresses  the  Lithuanian  nation  to  this 
day; 

"Whereas  with  the  attention  of  the  world 
focused  on  the  new  African  and  Asian  nations 
which  were  liberated  from  colonialism  with 
the  aid  of  the  United  Nations  and  have 
Joined  the  community  of  free  and  independ- 
ent states,  the  plight  of  Lithuania  and  the 
other  Soviet-occupied  nations  has  largely 
been  neglected:  Be  It  therefore 

"Resolved.  That  we  request  and  urge  our 
Government  to  place  the  matter  of  the  libera- 
tion of  the  WOTld's  newest  colonies — occupied 
Lithuania  and  aU  the  other  Soviet  captive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  memorial  addressed  to 
the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans  at 
New  York  University  signed  by  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Maryland  delegation  and 
myself.  In  presenting  our  views  to  the 
hall  of  fame  in  this  manner  we  seek  to 
gain  recognition  for  the  author  of  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner"  to  which  his 
memory  is  richly  entitled: 

A  Memorial  to  the  Hall  op  Fame  for  Great 

Americans  at  New  Yosk  University 
(By  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  Maryland) 
The  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  Maryland,  being 
proud  of  the  distinguished  history  of  our 
State  and  of  its  many  contributions  to  the 
United  States  of  America .  have  resolved 
that— 

"Whereas  Francis  Scott  Key  was  born  in 
Frederick  County  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
on  the  1st  day  of  August  1779,  and  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis, 
Md.;  and 

"Whereas  Francis  Scott  Key  throughout  his 
entire  life  rendered  outstanding  public  serv- 
ice as  a  patriotic  citizen  and  as  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  bar;  and 

"Whereas  Francis  Scott  Key  has  provided 
lasting  inspiration  to  the  entire  American 
people  and  has  enshrined  In  patriotic  verse 
the  Ideals  of  the  American  Republic  by  the 
composition  of  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner'- 
and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  resolution  dated  March  3,  1931.  has  offi- 
cially adopted  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner'  as 
the  national  anthem  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

"Now,  therefore,  we,  believing  that  Francis 
Scott  Key  should  be  accorded  a  place  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans  at  New 
York  University,  recommend  and  request  that 
Francis  Scott  Key,  a  famous  son  of  Maryland, 
be  granted  this  recognition  which  is  well 
earned  and  fully  deserved." 

In   witness  whereof,   we  have   affixed   our 
signatures  this  15th  day  ol  February   1965. 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 
Edward  a.  Oarmatz. 

SAMtJEL   N.    PRIEDEL. 

Hervey  G.  Machen. 
George  H.  Pallon. 
Carlton  R.  Bickles. 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 
Clarence  D.  Long. 


March  3 
Cotton  Forges  Ahead  Under  New  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  3,  1965 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1964  was  i:ot  approved  into  law  until 
after  cotton  farmers  had  made  their 
plans  and,  in  most  cases,  prepared  and 
planted  their  lands,  the  participation 
under  the  cotton  provisions  of  the  act 
last  year  was  not  all  that  had  been  hoped. 

However,  1965  is  quite  a  different  pic- 
ture. Our  farmers  are  entering  under 
the  cotton  program  in  ever-increasing 
numbers,  indicating  the  hearty  accord  of 
the  growers  for  this  cotton  program  It 
is  evidence  that  the  cotton  farmer  un- 
derstands the  program,  feels  that  the 
provisions  will  benefit  him  and  his  area 
and  believes  that  the  program  is  good 
for  the  country. 

That  is  the  growers'  viewpoint.  But. 
what  is  the  attitude  of  the  growers'  best 
buyer— the  domestic  mills  and  the  Amer- 
ican textile  manufacturers?  The  Amer- 
ican Textile  Manufactm-ers  Institute,  in 
a  recent  informational  release,  gives'  u.<- 
the  answer.  Because  the  answer  is  fac- 
tual and  of  vital  importance  to  the  grow- 
er, the  ginner  and  all  other  segments  of 
the  trade  as  well  as  to  the  consumer,  the 
release  is  incorporated  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks: 

Textile     Information:     American     Textili- 
Manufacturers  Instttute 

COTTON    forges    AHEAD    UNDER    NEW    LAW 

The  objectives  of  the  cotton  provisions  oi 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1964  are  being  realized 
^  ^^®P^e  with  the  potential  of  the  elapsed 
time.  'The  prime  purpose  of  the  law  was  to 
increase  the  use  of  cotton. 

Congressional  direction  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  cotton  once  again  available  to 
the  U.S.  mills  at  the  same  price  at  which  it 
is  available  for  sale  to  foreign  mills  has 
resulted  in  reduced  cotton  costs  to  domestic 
processors  of  American-grown  cotton.  This 
action  has  had  the  effect  of  sharpening  cot- 
ton's ability  to  compete  with  other  fibers 
and  materials  in  this  country.  As  a  result 
confidence  in  cotton  as  a  textile  fiber  hns 
been  revived. 

COTTON  CONSUMPTION 

The  U.S.  mill  consumption  of  upland  cot- 
ton for  the  current  crop  year— from  Angus i 
1.  1964,  through  July  31,  1965,  is  estimated 
presently  by  the  USDA  to  reach  9.7  million 
bales  which,  if  realized,  would  be  1.1  million 
bales  more  than  were  consumed  in  the  1963 
1964  year.  During  the  months  of  August 
through  December  1964  the  daily  consump- 
tion of  cotton  by  American  mills  averaged 
34,259  bales  which  represented  an  increase 
of  6  percent  above  the  comparative  period 
the  previous  year.  This  increasing  fiber  use 
by  the  textile  industry  reflects  a  reversal  of 
a  declining  trend  in  the  consumption  of  cot- 
ton and  is  attributed  largely  to  legislation 
permitting  cotton  to  once  again  become 
competitive  under  the  Government's  new  cot- 
ton pricing  policy. 

COTTON  COST  EQUALIZATION 

The  Agriculture  Act  of  1964  provided  f.  r 
equalization  of  the  domestic -export  costs  of 
U.S.  cotton  as  of  August  1,  although  it  be- 
came law  on  April  11,  1964.  Between  Apr:l 
11  and  August  1.  a  payment  program  became 
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operative  to  account  for  61/2  cents  a  pound  of 
the  eVa-cent  cost  differential  between 
domestic  and  export  prices  then  in  effect. 
The  equalization  payments  made  directly  to 
the  mills,  in  accordance  with  an  administra- 
tive and  not  a  congressional  ruling,  served 
to  reimburse  the  mills  for  the  original  cost 
and  partial  devaluation  of  their  stocks  of 
unopened  bales  of  cotton  already  purchased 
from  cotton  producers.  The  mills  were  not 
reimbursed  for  any  loss  in  value  of  cotton 
yarn  or  cloth  which  was  under  processing  or 
m  Inventory  on  the  day  the  law  became 
effective. 

THE    TEXTILE    MARKET 

The  advent  of  the  Government's  one-price 
cotton  system  brought  to  an  end  a  long  pe- 
riod of  uncertainty  which  had  affected  the 
market  for  cotton  textile  producers.     Initial 
congressional  hearings  on  proposed  cotton 
legislation    were    held    in    December    1962. 
Then  there  were  many  months  of  discussion 
and  anticipated  action  to  return  American 
raw  cotton  to  a  competitive  price  position  In 
its  own  domestic  market.     This  created  a 
difficult  marketing  situation.    Converters  of 
cotton  yarn  and  unfinished  cotton  cloth — 
the   customers   of   cotton   textile  maniifac- 
turers — limited  their  purchases  virtually  to 
immediate  or  short-range  needs  and  bought 
guardedly.    The  pipelines,  from  the  mUl  level 
through  the  retail  level,  carried  goods  at  a 
retarded   flow.     Likewise,   many   mlllB   had 
slowed  down   their  cotton  yarn   and  cloth 
production  or  had  concentrated  on  the  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  fiber  fabric  or  blends  o* 
cotton  with  man-made  fibers.     When  Con- 
gress called  for  a  one-price  cotton  system  In 
April  1964,  the  uncertainty  about  the  cost 
factor  was  virtually  eliminated  except  for  the 
working    out    of    necessary    administrative 
rules  and  regtdatlons  to  implement  the  law. 
The  Industry  Immediately  by  stepping  up 
production  of  cotton  textiles. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Census,  total 
stocks  of  cotton  cloth  held  or  owned  by  mills, 
converters,  and  finishing  plants,  amounted 
to  2,255  million  linear  yards  as  of  January  1. 
1964.  as  compared  with  2,351  million  a  year 
before. 

There  was  a  steady  reduction  of  such 
stocks  through  1964.  The  figure  for  Novem- 
ber 1.  1964,  was  down  to  2,037  million  linear 
yards. 

These  figures  reflect  the  increased  demand 
for  cotton  cloth  which  mushroomed  follow- 
ing the  return  to  one-price  cotton. 
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TEXTILE   SALES 

Consumer  spending  In  1964  was  spurred  by 
the  Government's  reduction  in  Income  tax 
rates  and  the  texUle  mill  products  Industry 
claimed  Its  share. 

Spending  In  1964  Jumped  by  $30  billion 
over  1963  and  some  $3  bUlion  of  this  Increase 
poiu-ed  Into  the  clothing  and  shoe  market. 
This  Increased  spending  coupled  with  the 
removal  of  doubt  about  raw  cotton  pricing 
policy  rejuvenated  the  entire  textile  market- 
ing complex. 

The  demand  for  consumer  goods  caught 
cutters  and  converters  short  because  of  their 
cautious  buying  policies.  The  demand  for 
goods  taxed  the  short-rtm  production  sched- 
ules and  capacity  of  the  yarn  and  cloth  mills 
and  ran  far  ahead  of  short-run  supplies  with 
this  development  being  reflected  in  prices. 
Cotton  cost  reductions  were  reflected  Im- 
mediately in  cotton  yarn  prices,  and  price 
cuts  were  announced  by  weavers  producing 
staple  fabrics.  The  demand  factor  was  of 
such  magnitude  in  the  competitive  market 
that  It  governed  pricing  but  did  not  prevent 
retaU  textile  product  sales  from  rising  9  4 
percent  in  1964  from  the  1963  mark  which 
was  the  third  successive  year  of  strongly  ris- 
ing general  business.  This  sales  Increase, 
attributed  to  a  greater  volume  of  output 
rather  than  to  higher  prices,  was  the  largest 
single  year  rise  of  textile  demand  ever  ex- 
perienced. Textile  Industry  sales  reported  by 
the   Securities   and  Exchange   Commission- 


Federal  Trade  Commission  during  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1964  amounted  to  $11 9 
bUllon  as  compared  with  $11  blUlon  a  year 
earlier. 

TEXTILK   PRICES 

Examination  of  the  prices  on  77  construc- 
tions of  cotton  cloth,  as  reported  by  the  DtOly 
News  Record  on  January  1,  1964.  July  1.  1964, 
and  December  31,  1964,  reveals  there  was  a 
decline  from  28.89  cents  for  an  average  linear 

yard  to  27.74  cents  and  27.98  cents.  Of  these 
77  constructions,  which  weigh  about  one- 
third  a  pound  a  yard,  price  rises  were  noted 
for  18,  reductions  for  54,  and  no  net  change 
for  5  others.  The  short-term  state  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  dictated  the  variations. 

At  the  same  time  the  average  per  linear 
yard  prices  for  37  constructions  of  cloth  made 
from  manmade  fibers  rose  from  31.57  cents 
on  January  1  to  31.98  cents  on  July  l  and  to 
33.07  cents  by  December  31. 

While  cotton  cloth  prices  for  77  construc- 
tions dropped  nearly  1  cent  a  yard  on  aver- 
age, manmade  fiber  fabric  prices  rose  by  an 
average  of  1%  cents  a  yard— or  at  least  6 
cents  a  pound. 

Left  to  speculation  is  what  the  price  situa- 
tions would  have  been  for  cotton  cloth  and 
man-made  fiber  fabric  if  raw  cotton  costs 
had  not  been  reduced  on  April  11,  1964. 

Cloth  prices  and  consumer  prices  for  tex- 
tUe  products  are  two  different  entitles. 
Customers  of  cotton  yam  and  cloth  manu- 
facturers Include  finishers  and  apparel 
manufacturers.  The  latter  segments  add 
manufacturing  value  to  the  basic  yam  and 
cloth  and  then  employ  their  capablllUes  for 
design,  style,  promotion,  adverUslng,  and 
m«rchandlsing  for  deUvery  of  products  to 
the  retail  trade.  Naturally,  retail  sales  prices 
reflect  aU  production  and  merchandising 
costs  In  addition  to  earnings  for  each  han- 
dler. 

The  raw  cotton  cost  factor  diminishes  as 
the  labor  cost  factor  rises  when  cloth  moves 
through  the  complex  process  by  which  It  Is 
turned  into  a  consumer  product. 

NEW  PLANT   INVESTMENTS 

The  reducUon  In  raw  cotton  costs  in  1964 
was  only  one  of  a  comblnaUon  of  factors 
that  affected  the  cotton  economy.  The  tex- 
tile manufacturing  Industry  plimged  Into  m 
record  high  level  of  spending  for  new  plants 
and  equipment.  Such  Investments  were  cal- 
culated by  the  Government  to  touch  a  $750 
mUllon  mark,  as  cc«ni>ared  with  only  $640 
million  the  year  previous.  Most  of  the 
major  textUe  concerns  are  now  or  have  been 
buUding  new  plants,  InstaUlng  the  most 
modem  macjilnery.  and  increasing  faclUUee 
for  converting  cotton  Into  yam  and  cloth. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1964  new  plant 
and  equipment  expenditures  were  running 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $900  mllUon  and  the 
Commerce  Department  estimates  an  anntial 
rate  of  $950  million  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1965.  TextUe  capital  outlays  in  1964  were 
equivalent  to  nearly  13  percent  of  the  Indus- 
try's net  worth,  as  compared  with  an  average 
of  9  percent  for  other  major  Industries.  Ob- 
viously, the  textile  building  boom  had  a 
favorable  impact  on  suppliers  of  machinery 
and  building  materials  and  allied  services. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAYROLLS 

Expanded  textUe  production  has  led  to 
an  arrest  of  the  gradual  annual  decline  of 
textile  mUl  employment  and  created  larger 
payrolls.  Total  textile  employment  in- 
creased by  about  19,000  from  December  1963 
to  the  December  1964  total  of  907,000.  Two 
wage  rises  In  the  neighborhood  of  5  percent 
were  made  by  textile  mills  within  a  12-month 
period,  the  first  In  anticipation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's adoption  of  a  one-price  cotton 
system  and  the  second  after  It  became  op- 
erative. The  average  textUe  Industry  work- 
week rose  0.4  hours  from  40.6  hours  In  1963 
to  41  hours  In  1964  while  average  weekly 
hours  for  all  manufacturing  industries  In- 
creased only  0.2  hours  from  40.5  to  40.7. 


MILL  XARNINGS 

The  textile  Industry,  for  the  first  time  In 
many  years,  shared  measurably  In  the  rise  of 
the  Nation's  economic  activity  In  1964.  Many 
textile  ccKicems  reputed  dramatic  Improve- 
ments in  their  profit  positions. 

For  the  Industry  as  a  whole,  the  SEC  re- 
ported profits  as  a  percentage  of  sales,  after 
taxes,  at  2.9  percent  tea  the  first  9  monhs 
of  1964  and  3.7  i)ercent  for  the  third  quarter 
alone. 

These  figures  compare  with  2.3  percent  for 
1063  which  was  off  from  the  1962  figure  of 
2.5  percent. 

Textile  mill  performance  in  this  regard 
while  improved,  was  sttll  below  the  average 
for  all  manufactiu-ing  Industries.  The  SEC 
reported  that  profits  as  a  percentage  of  sales 
for  all  manufacturing  Industries  during  the 
first  three  qiiarters  of  1964  at  6J2  percent, 
up  from  4.6  percent  a  year  earlier. 

The  Improved  profit  position  of  the  textile 
industry  U  attributed  to  a  combination  of 
developments— greater  sales'  volumes  cre- 
ated by  the  reduction  In  taxes  and  Increases 
In  consumer  spending,  the  growing  popula- 
tion factor,  the  performance  of  new  and 
more  efficient  equipment,  Improvements  In 
management  techniques,  and  lower  cotton 
costs. 

Many  textile  concerns  reported  dramatic 
Improvements  in  their  profit  positions 
Their  reports,  however,  do  not  Indicate  a 
breakdown  of  profits  attributed  to  the  Iden- 
tity of  fibers  consumed. 

One  of  the  largest  concerns.  Burlington 
Industries,  which  recorded  an  increase  of 
25  percent  in  profit  for  a  53-week  fiscal  year 
ending  October  3.  1964,  as  compared  with  a 
62-week  fiscal  year  In  1963,  Is  a  major  pro- 
ducer of  goods  made  from  manmade  fibers 
and  blends.  Only  about  30  percent  <rf  Bur- 
lington's operations  are  reported  to  Involve 
cotton  consumption. 

MILL  MABcnrs 

The  term  "mill  margin"  is  used  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  measure  the 
difference  between  the  monthly  average  iwlce 
for  various  growths  of  cotton  and  the  esti- 
mated value  of  cloth  obtainable  from  a 
pound  of  cotton. 

Cotton  makes  up  only  about  55  percent 
of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  cloth.  There- 
fore, iAxe  mill  margin  Is  ocMnpoeed  alao  of 
wages,  other  raw  material  costs,  overhead 
costs,  insurance,  taxes,  and  other  expenses 
To  regard  the  mUl  margin  as  either  gross  or 
net  profilt  Is  Inaccurate. 

Since  August  1,  1964.  the  mill  margin  cal- 
culation has  Included  the  e.6-cent-a-pound 
payment  made  to  equalize  the  oost  of  cotton 
for  domestic  consumption  with  oost  of  cot- 
ton for  export  sales  and  Increased   wages 
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Mr.  Soeaker.  a  re- 
ions  Board  de- 


Mr.  DERWINSKI ^, 

cent  National  Labor  Relatior _„  „^- 

cision  produced  a  most  questionable  In- 
terpretation of  labor  laws. 

Under  leave  previously  granted,  I  place 
in  the  Recokd  at  this  point  an  editorial 
from  the  Sun-Standard.  Blue  Island.  111., 
commenting  on  that  decision: 

ASMINISTBATIVS   OPPRESSION 

The  National  Labor  Rel&UanB  Board  has 
been  handing  down  some  decisions  that,  to 
put  it  mildly,  are  totally  imprecedented.    P\>r 
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Instance,  In  one  caee  tlie  Board's  examinicr 
held  It  to  be  an  unfair  laJxK'  j»^ictloe  for  a 
father  who  was  also  a  supervisor  to  advlae 
his  aon  who  was  also. an  employee  to  leave 
the  union  and  hunt  another  Job. 

One  commentator  says:  "This  Incident  U 
not  too  Important  In  Its  Immediate  conse- 
quences, because  It  was  merely  one  element 
In  a  case  with  many  elements  •  •  •.  But  It 
does  mark  the  first  time  we  can  remember 
that  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  asserted  that  It  ha«  the  right  to  deter- 
mine what  members  of  a  family  may  talk 
about  to  each  other." 

Administrative  and  regulatory  agencies, 
and  their  ofQcials  often  assert  powers  which 
were  never  Intended  by  Congress.  The  rem- 
edy is  for  Congress  to  step  in  and  make  its 
real  wishes  crystal  clear. 


We  Will  Blast  This  Boycott 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3, 1965 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  home  State  of  Mississippi 
has  recently  been  held  up  to  ridicule  and 
scorn  by  much  of  the  lef  twlng  press  and 
the  misinformed  as  a  result  of  numerous 
groups  of  outsiders  coming  into  the  State 
xmder  the  guise,  "Savior  of  the  Negro 
people."  The  truth  Is  that  the  real  mo- 
tive of  these  outsiders  is  to  agitate  and 
provoke  our  local  citizens,  both  white 
and  Negro,  into  a  state  of  social  unrest. 

For  many  weeks,  the  duly  elected 
Members  of  Congress  from  Mississippi 
have  had  to  neglect  their  duties  as  Con- 
gressmen In  order  to  return  to  their  dis- 
tricts in  order  to  see  that  witnesses  were 
cross-examined  at  deposition  hearings 
being  held  by  the  so-called  Freedom 
Democratic  Party.  The  deposition  cara- 
vans are  made  up  principally  of  a  group 
of  misfit  lawyers  and  some  75  to  100  male 
beatniks,  both  white  and  Negro,  ranging 
from  25  to  40  years  in  age,  accompanied 
by  a  group  of  out-of -State  white  teenage 
girls. 

While  watching  these  so-called  deposi- 
tion hearings.  I  could  not  help  but  ob- 
serve these  people.  It  would  have  broken 
the  hearts  of  any  parent  of  teenage  girls 
to  see  how  Hi  clad  and  pale  these  girls 
were.  Most  of  them  had  their  hair  tied 
behind  their  necks  with  an  ordinary  cloth 
string,  and  I  feel  sure  that  many  were 
probably  from  broken  or  substandard 
homes  since  they  seemed  overly  eager  for 
affection  and  attention.  Many  were 
beatnik,  pseudointellectuals,  with  their 
hair  running  down  their  backs  or  in  their 
face  so  that  you  could  seldom  see  more 
than  one  of  their  eyes. 

All  of  these  people  were  outsiders  and 
Incidentally,  they  were  from  the  States 
that  have  ridiculed  Mississippi  the  most 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  crime  rate 
Is  three  to  five  times  as  high  as  ours.  It 
Is  my  firm  belief  that  these  people  are 
trying  to  focus  the  spotlight  on  Missis- 
sippi only  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
American  public  from  their  leftwlng  ac- 
tivities elsewhere. 

Many  people  throughout  the  country 


labor  under  the  misconc^tion  that  only 
the  white  people  of  Mississippi  are  op- 
posed to  the  invasion  of  ovir  State  by 
these  outside  agitators.  This  is  not  true, 
and  I  believe  that  many  will  find  the  fol- 
lowing article,  "We  Will  Blast  the  Boy- 
cott," by  a  noted  Mississippi  Negro  jour- 
nalist. Joseph  F.  Albright,  very  interest- 
ing and  informative.  j 
The  article  follows:       ' 

We   Wn-L   Blast   This   Boycott 
(By  Joseph  F.  Albright) 

For  almost  4  years  now  Mississippi  has 
been  invaded  by  a  variety  of  benefactors 
whose  announced  intentions  were  to  assauge 
the  plight  of  us  po  downtrodden  cuUud  folks. 
The  questionable  benevolence  of  these  so- 
ciological sad  sacks  proved  to  be  Just  about 
as  ineffective  as  it  was  stupid. 

The  majority  of  Mississippi  Negroes  failed 
to  bust  out  with  enthusiasm  over  the  pro- 
grams of  these  strange  Pied  pipers  of  Hame- 
lln  from  outer  space,  and  steadfastly  refused 
to  become  stampeded  over  the  cliffs  of  racial 
dissolution.  Let  this  be  recorded  forever 
and  commendably  to  their  cammonsense. 

Any  sane  person  would  have  thought  that 
the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  civU  rights 
law  would  have  stilled  the  dubious  actions 
of  these  Invaders,  who,  had  their  intentions 
been  as  sincere  as  they  loudly  proclaimed, 
would  have  left  all  required  adjustments  in 
the  hands  of  the  courts  and  the  citizens  of 
goodwill  of  both  races.  However,  this  was  far 
from  the  ensuing  results. 

When  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  turned 
in  Its  racial  relations  report  on  Mississippi 
some  time  ago,  it  Included  la  its  recommen- 
dations that  Federal  aid  to  the  State  be 
abolish  id  until  and  unless  Mississippi  got 
in  line  (I  am  \islng  the  language  of  the 
streets).  In  comment  on  this  ridiculous 
statement,  the  late  President  Kennedy 
bltmtly  pointed  out  that  such  an  action 
would  harm  the  welfare  of  Negroes  more 
than  any  other  group.  Anyone  with  even 
Imbecillc  Intelligence  should  have  immedi- 
ately recognized  this  inescapable  fact. 

But  back  to  the  current  point.  The  great 
crusade  having  flopped,  the  saviors  have 
now  come  up  with  another  mess  of  pottage 
to  cram  down  the  throats  of  the  citizens  of 
the  State.  This  new  program  takes  the  form 
of  a  nationwide  boycott  against  the  prod- 
ucts made  In  Mississippi  •  •  •  the  stated 
purpose  of  this  virulent  scheme  being  "to  hit 
them  where  It  hurts— In  the  pocketbook." 
In  other  words,  to  kick  the  props  from  under 
our  economy. 

And  just  how  wlU  Negroes  profit  by  this 
assault?  If  Industrial  plants  in  this  State 
are  forced  to  curtail  or  cease  their  produc- 
tivity, how  will  the  saviors  replace  the  thou- 
sands of  jobs  lost  by  Negroes  in  this  shut- 
down or  curtailment?  And  If  this  happens 
to  om:  many  food  processing  plants,  where 
wiU  the  thousands  of  Negro  farmers  sell  their 
agricultural  crops?  Will  these  bleeding 
hearts  assume  the  care  and  day-to-day  obli- 
gations of  displaced  Negro  families?  What 
kind  of  distorted  reasoning  could  possibly 
justify  the  cruel  results  of  this  new  crusade 
as  they  would  affect  the  future  of  Innocent 
Negro  children?  And  how  about  oiu-  orga- 
nizations— churches,  lodges,  businesses,  civic 
welfafb  groups — that  could  suffer  Irrepa- 
rable harm  because  of  the  drastic  curtailment 
of  our  Income? 

Mississippi  Negroes^ had  lietter  not  take 
this  lying  down  and  be  beaten  to  their  eco- 
nomic knees  by  this  onslaught.  I,  for  one, 
intend  to  fight  back  with  every  resource  at 
my  command.  My  welfare  la  bound  up  In- 
separably In  the  economy  of  this  State,  as 
la  that  of  every  other  citizen.  I  will  not 
stand  by  Idly  and  see  the  house  of  that  econ- 
omy burned  down  by  those  whose  purpose  is 
to  do  just  that,  my  own  well-being  not  mat- 
tering one  whoop  in  hell  to  them. 


Freedom  of  Information 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLOaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  so  much  widespread  interest  iii 
and  support  of  legislation  guaranteeing, 
the  public's  right-to-know  that  I  felt  ii. 
appropriate  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  three  recent  editorials  on 
this  subject.  These  are  indicative  of  the 
popular  demand  to  make  public  record.^ 
which  do  not  disck^se  sensitive  informa- 
tion. "^ 

Mr.  George  Beebe,  president  of  the  As- 
sociated Press  Managing  Editors  Associa- 
tion and  managing  editor  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  is  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  iii 
the  fight  for  freedom  of  Information.  In 
a  recent  letter  to  me  he  stated: 

There  has  never  been  a  period  in  ovir  his- 
tory when  it  is  so  vital  that  the  people  know 
what  is  going  on  In  their  country  and  the 
world.  ' 

Disturbing  Indeed  has  been  the  trend  to 
close  more  and  more  doors  and  records  to 
the  press,  although  there  are  few  instancej^ 
where  this  prlvUege  has  been  abused. 

There  is  not  a  responsible  editor  In  the 
Nation  who  does  not  willingly  practice  self- 
censorship  in  matters  of  national  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  Mr.  Beebe's  statements  and  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  editorial  from 
the  February  22  edition  of  the  Miami 
Herald: 

A  Bnj,  To  IffiT  THB  People  Know 

At  a  time  when  freedom  of  information 
seems  of  dubious  worth  to  some  organized 
lawyers  it  Is  refreshing  to  find  a  lawyer  and 
a  Congressman  advocating  Its  expansion  by 
law. 

The  law  Is  a  bUl  to  amend  and  enlargrc 
section  161  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  dealin;^ 
with  the  authority  of  Federal  officers  and 
agencies  to  withhold  Information  and  lock 
up  the  records.  The  author  Is  Florida's  Rep- 
resentetive  Dante  B.  Fascell.  who  introduced 
a  similar  bill  in  the  last  Congress. 

Some  bureaucrats  regard  the  people's  busi- 
ness aa  their  own  private  preserves.  0\cr 
the  years  It  has  been  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  pry  loose  information  from  Federal 
bureaus  and  agencies  and  publish  It  where 
no  national  security  is  involved. 

Mr.  Fascell's  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate 
last  year  but  ran  out  of  time  in  the  House, 
would  go  far  to  correct  a  frustrating  situa- 
tion. 

Government  secrecy,  you  see.  Is  not  alwavs 
a  matter  of  national  security.  It  can  be  used 
to  cover  up  mistakes.  It  can  be  employed 
to  augment  the  power  of  an  agency  or  its 
head.  And  It  can  Induce  laziness  in  thofe 
among  us  who  are  supposed  to  peddle  the 
facts  to  the  public. 

The  FasceU  bill  specifically  protects  from 
disclosure  all  sensitive  information,  including 
records  which  can  and  shoixld  be  withheld  by 
Executive  order. 

But  It  frees  the  rest  for  public  examination, 
placing  the  biirden  of  proof  on  the  Federal 
agency  which  refuses  to  open  Its  files.  As 
a  clincher  It  vests  district  courts  with  the 
power  to  pimlsh  agency  officials  for  contempt 
if  they  refuse  to  disclose  records  which  are 
projjerly  public. 

If  such  a  law  had  existed  In  the  past  it 
Is  possible  that  the  occasional  scandals  which 
beset  the  Congress  might  have  been  avoided. 
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The  same  surmise  could  apply  to  Government 
agencies  which  are  prey  to  light-fingered  op- 
erators \uitil  some  sweating  reporter  or  some 
inquisitive  Congressman  digs  Into  the  record. 
Letting  the  people  know  all  about  their 
own  business  Is  not  going  to  hurt  them. 
This  Is  an  article  of  faith  in  o\ir  way  of  life 
which  Mr.  Fascell's  bill  happily  affirms.  It 
deserves  the  prompt  approval  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

On  February  28,  Mr.  William  Baggs 
editorialized  in  the  Miami  News  on  the 
public's  right  to  know.    He  said: 

The  public's  right  to  know  is  not  a  luxury 
in  our  country.  It  is  essential  to  the  demo- 
cratic system.  We  don't  think  anyone  would 
dare  try  to  take  it  away  in  one  bite,  but  an 
awful  lot  of  people  would  like  to  nibble  it 
-o  death. 

He  is  absolutely  right — and  it  is  this 
"nibbling"  we  are  trying  to  stop  before 
.someone  decides  to  take  a  big  bite. 

The  editorial  follows : 
Government     bt     Secrecy — The     Public's 
Right  To  Know  Is  Essential  to  Democracy 

Ralph  Sewell,  president  of  the  national 
journalism  society,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  said  a 
lew  days  ago  that  bar  associations  and  other 
rpeclal  Interest  groups  have  "declared  open 
.season  on  the  press." 

Mr.  Sewell  was  referring  specifically  to  the 
rush  in  some  quarters  to  impose  restraints 
on  pretrial  publicity  in  criminal  arrests. 

This  movement  reached  its  height  in  New 
Jersey  where  the  State  supreme  court  Issued 
.in  order  prohibiting  prejudicial  statements 
by  police  officers,  prosecutors,  and  defense 
lawyers. 

Some  Senators  and  Congressmen  are  said 
to  be  contemplating  legislation  which  would 
impose  similar  restrictions.  In  Florida,  we 
read  that  a  bill  Is  to  be  Introduced  in  the 
legislature  along  the  same  line. 

Another  development  in  this  direction  is 
the  order  being  drafted  by  Attorney  General 
Nicholas  Katzenbach  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
information  about  Federal  trials. 

Orders  and  legislation  of  this  t3rpe  are 
dangerous,  not  only  to  the  press,  but  to  the 
defendants  whom  the  authorities  are  osten- 
-sibly  trying  to  protect.  In  the  last  analysis, 
access  by  the  press  and  public  to  police  and 
court  news  Is  the  best  protection  a  defendant 
has  against  phony  arrests  and  secret  trials. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  newspapers  have 
been  innocent  of  abusing  their  rights  In  the 
past,  or  that  mistakes  will  not  be  made  In 
the  future.  But  we  believe  the  press  In  this 
country  has  come  a  long  way  toward  matur- 
ity \uider  self-imposed  standards  of  decency 
and  falrplay.  and  we  think  this  self-discipline 
will  improve. 

In  Florida,  we  are  less  concerned  with  this 
problem  for  the  moment  than  with  a  more 
Immediate  threat  to  press  freedom  in  the 
'orm  of  secrecy  in  government. 

The  trend  to  government  behind  closed 
doors  has  been  all  the  more  marked  since 
Gov.  Haydon  Eiu-ns  assumed  office  in  January 
:ind  began  barring  the  press  from  cabinet 
briefing  sessions. 

Since  then,  accounts  of  Important  confer- 
ences at  which  the  press  is  excluded  have 
become  rather  commonplace,  and  the 
secrecy  philosophy  Is  spreading. 

Last  week.  House  Speaker  E.  C.  Rowell  an- 
nounced that  a  3-day  briefing  session  for  35 
freshmen  members  of  the  legislature  would 
be  closed  to  the  press  and  public  on  the 
nimsy  groimds  that  some  of  the  legislators 
might  be  inhibited  about  asking  questions 
if  obsen'ers  were  present. 

These  attempts  at  secrecy  in  government 
."ire  not  new,  nor  are  they  limited  to  any 
one  section  of  the  country.  In  Tennessee,  the 
State  senate  barred  from  its  fioor  all  reporters 
from  the  Nashville  Tennessean  because  a  re- 
porter from  the  paper  had  the  temerity  to  re- 


main In  a  committee  meeting  after  the  chair- 
man declared  it  closed. 

A  Federal  judge  enjoined  the  legislature 
from  enforcing  this  high-handed  resolution, 
but  alarmingly,  the  Judge  said  merely  that 
the  senate  had  gone  too  far,  that  it  could 
have  ejected  the  reporter  or  held  him  in  con- 
tempt. 

At  the  Federal  level,  Representative  Dante 
Fascell,  of  Miami,  has  been  trying  to  get  a 
bill  passed  for  years  which  would  curb  the 
notorious  and  growing  tendency  toward  se- 
crecy in  the  executive  bureaus.  The  bill  is 
before  the  Congress  again,  hopefully,  with  a 
better  chance  of  passage  than  it  has  had  in 
the  past. 

Almost  inevitably,  complaints  about  gov- 
ernment secrecy  are  answered  with  the  con- 
tention that  administrators  and  lawmakers 
can  work  much  more  efficiency  without  the 
press  peeking  over  their  shoulders.  We  con- 
cede this.  But,  as  many  thoughtful  persons' 
have  pointed  out,  if  efficiency  were  all  we 
were  concerned  about,  a  dictatorEhip  would 
be  much  preferable  to  a  democracy. 

Castro  decided  soon  after  taking  Cuba  that 
press  freedom  was  incompatible  with  his 
government.  Just  last  week,  Sukarno  said 
Indonesia  could  no  longer  afford  the  luxury 
of  a  free  press. 

The  public's  right  to  know  is  not  a  luxury 
in  our  country.  It  is  essential  to  the  demo- 
cratic system.  We  don't  think  anyone  would 
dare  try  to  take  it  away  In  one  bite,  but  an 
awful  lot  of  people  would  like  to  nibble  it  to 
death. 

On  March  2,  Jack  Roberts,  a  well- 
known  and  respected  writer  for  the 
Miami  News  devoted  his  column  to  the 
problems  of  the  press  in  securing  infor- 
mation on  the  national,  as  well  as  the 
local  level.  In  referring  to  the  local 
problem,  he  states : 

There's  a  growing  tendency  •  •  •  to  adopt 
the  Federal  scaredy  cat  attitude — particu- 
larly in  law  enforcement.  A  majority  of  the 
police  •  •  •  treat  all  information  like  a  Fed- 
eral case.  It's  a  sadistic  little  game  they 
play  with  newsmen.  The  public  ends  up  the 
loser. 

Also  on  February  22,  the  Port  Lauder- 
dale News  carried  an  editorial  by  Mr. 
William  A.  Mullen  expressing  growing 
concern  over  the  indiscriminate  classifi- 
cation of  material  as  secret  by  Govern- 
ment agencies.    Mr.  Mullen  states : 

To  be  sure,  newsmen  should  not  expect  to 
Invade  offices  and  paw  through  records  at 
random.  But  they  should  be  permitted  to 
get  facts  and  figures  on  how  the  public's 
interest  is  being  served  and  how  its  money 
is  being  spent  or  wasted. 

It  is  not  a  privilege  for  a  watchful  press,  it 
is  a  responsibility. 

The  Port  Lauderdale  News  editorial 
follows : 

Fascell  Bill  in  Congress  Wotjuj  Define 
Information  in  Public's  Right  To  Know 
Nationally  syndicated  columnist  David 
Lawrence  commended  on  this  page  last  Sat- 
urday on  complaints  of  Washington  news- 
men that  President  Johnson  does  not  hold 
an  adequate  number  of  press  conferences 
so  that  reporters  can  keep  the  public  in- 
formed on  Federal  affairs  and  planning. 

It  was  Lawrence's  contention  that  the 
President  is  under  no  compulsion  to  con- 
duct regular  meetings  with  the  press;  that  in 
these  days  of  instant  news  communication 
hesitancy  in  replying  to  a  query  on  a  deli- 
cate issue  might  convey  the  wrong  meaning 
to  a  watching  world,  and  that  the  real  obli- 
gation of  Interrogating  the  chief  executive 
rests  with  the  Congress,  anyway. 

Well,  since  the  Federal  lawmakers,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  are  falling  down  on  a  Job 


of  demanding  more  of  a  response  from  the 
Whlt«  House  on  its  fiscal  maneuvering,  its 
foreign  aid  operations.  State  Department 
security  and  a  number  of  other  points  perti- 
nent to  the  day-to-day  administration  of 
our  Federal  Government,  the  White  House 
press  corps  is  correct  in  its  complaints. 

In  fact,  with  an  administration  that  plays 
footsie  with  Russia  and  yet  goes  to  the  brink 
of  war  with  Communists  over  Vietnam,  and 
which  has  among  its  officials  one  who  be- 
llves  in  the  propriety  of  news  management, 
it  is  all  the  more  important  that  the  press 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  national  scene. 

To  this  effort,  Representative  Danti  Fas- 
cell,  of  Miami,  has  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress a  bill  dealing  with  the  authority  of 
Federal  officers  and  agencies  to  withhold  In- 
formation and  to  deny  access  of  public  rec- 
ords. The  Fascell  bill  spells  out  the  areas 
in  which  Federal  officials  could  rightfully 
withhold  information,  such  as  national  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy  secrets;  investigative 
Information,  personnel  and  medical  files, 
privileged  trade  secrets,  and  a  few  others. 

Whatever  Its  chances  for  enactment,  the 
Fascell  proposal  is  a  good  one  and  a  sound 
one,  for  it  would  as  a  law  serve  two  very  fun- 
damental purposes:  First,  It  would  delineate 
for  the  press  and  for  public  officials  those 
areas  that  are  within  the  public's  right  to 
know,  and  those  which  are  not. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  a  check  on  the  pro- 
liferating tendency  of  bureaucrats  and  low 
echelon  underlings  to  slap  an  arbitrary  se- 
cret label  on  some  of  the  moet  routine  of 
matters. 

In  introducing  his  bill,  Fascell  said: 

"Freedom  of  information  is  a  subject 
which  has  aroused  Increasing  concern  and 
Interest  during  recent  years.  Protection  of 
the  people's  right  to  be  fully  informed  on  all 
matters  becomes  increasingly  difficult  as 
government  grows  in  size  and  the  historic 
tendency  of  bureaucracies  toward  self-con- 
tainment and  repulsion  of  outside  interfer- 
ence becomes  entrenched. 

"Not  only  will  my  bill  Insure  freedom  of 
information  to  the  public  on  all  matters  of 
public  interest,  but  It  will  also  contribute  to 
a  more  orderly,  more  efficient,  and  more  eco- 
nomical governmental  operation." 

Perhaps  that  reference  to  the  possibility 
of  more  economical  operation  of  government 
is  a  little  wishful  thinking,  but  Fasceix  is 
so  right  on  his  other  points. 

By  some  strange  alchemy,  far  too  many 
elected  officials  and  bureaucrats  seem  to 
transform  when  they  assume  governmental 
duties  Into  haughty  desk  Jockeys  who  regard 
the  public  as  an  annoyance  and  newsmen  as 
their  archenemies  whose  main  purpose  Is  to 
stir  up  trouble.  And  this  is  not  restricted  to 
the  national  level. 

While  our  own  reporters  have  had  diffi- 
culty In  getting  Information  from  district 
offices  of  such  units  as  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  and  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  they  also  have  had  problems 
with  some  State  and  local  agencies  and  city 
commissions  who  take  It  upon  themselves 
to  determine  what  Information  is  In  the  pub- 
lic realm  and  what  Isn't. 

To  be  sure,  newsmen  should  not  expect  to 
invade  offices  r.nd  paw  through  records  at 
random.  But  they  should  be  permitted  to 
get  facts  and  figures  on  how  the  public's  In- 
terest Is  being  served  and  how  Its  money  is 
being  spent  or  wasted. 

This  is  not  a  privilege  for  a  watchful  press, 
it  is  a  responsibility.  Perhaps  Congressman 
Fascell's  bill  could  serve  as  a  guideline  for 
defining  that  which  is  public  information  at 
the  State  and  local  levels. 

A  good  way  to  keep  a  nation  free  Is  to  keep 
It  Informed,  from  Presidential  press  confer- 
ence to  a  road  board  meeting. 

On  February  25,  another  editorial  on 
this  same  subject  appeared  in  the  Mobile 
Register.   It  states  in  part: 
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As  government  grows  In  size  and  cost,  dan- 
ger of  secrecy  also  growing  may  be  expected 
unless  more  is  done  by  Congress  to  protect 
the  people's  right  to  know. 

The  Mobile  Register  editorial  follows: 
Bill  To  Better  Protect  People's  Right  To 
Know 

A  bill  to  further  loosen  the  Ud  on  undue 
secrecy  in  Federal  Government  as  a  service 
to  the  people's  right  to  know  has  been  intro- 
duced In  Congress  by  Representative  Dante 
B.  Pascell,  of  Florida,  a  member  of  the  House 
Conunltee  on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  Pascell  said  in  introducing  his  bill 
(H.R.  5013)  that  "We  have  submitted  much 
too  long  to  abuse  of  power  by  agencies  in 
withholding  Information  from  the  public. 
Continued  acquiescence  in  this  practice,  or 
Ineffectual  protests  against  it.  will  seriously 
undermine    the  Integrity   of   the   denaocratlc 

process." 

His  measvu-e  proposes  to  require  Federal 
agencies  to  make  their  records  available  for 
public  examination  unless  the  information 
falls  into  categories  expressly  exempted. 

The  Florida  Congressman  made  clear  his 
disapjMjtntment  over  the  results  of  a  1958 
move  by  Congress  to  lessen  secrecy  In  Gov- 
ernment. 

That  action — a  one  sentence  amendment 
of  a  statute — "forced  the  agencies  to  revise 
the  verbalisms  by  which  they  decline  to  fur- 
nish information,  but  has  had  no  perceptible 
effect  in  Increasing  the  availability  of  infor- 
mation to  the  public,"  Mr.  Pascell  said. 

He  added  that  the  "discouraging  results 
of  this  law  have  demonstrated  that  a  much 
stronger  positive  measure  must  be  enacted 
if  the  dangeroTis  trend  to  more  and  more 
secrecy  in  Government  is  to  be  halted." 

Indeed,  complaints  about  secrecy  appear 
to  have  become  more  pronounced  instead  of 
diminishing  in  recent  years. 

Congressman  Pascell 's  conclusion  is  that 
two  steps  are  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
public  "gets  the  information  it  is  entitled 
to  have  about  public  business." 

1.  "Congress  must  afBrm  by  statute  the 
legal  right  of  any  member  of  the  public  to 
have  access  to  all  public  records,  unless  they 
fall  within  carefully  defined  exceptions." 

2.  "A  method  of  enforcing  that  right  must 
be  provided." 

Hla  bill,  Mr.  Pascell  commented,  la  "de- 
signed to  meet  both  of  these  requirements." 

He  said  fxu-ther:  "Because  conditions  of 
secrecy  have  been  allowed  to  develop  to  an 
unhealthy  degree,  prompt  and  energetic 
measures  are  required  to  reverse  this  trend 
Nothing  less  than  a  clear  recognition  of  the 
pubUc's  Interest  in  scrutinizing  public  records 
as  a  legal  right,  coupled  with  a  Judicial  rem- 
edy to  enforce  that  right,  will  suffice  to 
accomplish  this  objective." 

As  often  Is  said  of  proposals  considered  to 
be  worthy,  the  Pascell  bill  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  being  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Something  more  effective  definitely  should 
be  done  in  behalf  of  the  people's  right  to 
know  about  the  public  business,  in  this  case 
meaning  the  affairs  of  Federal  Government 

Even  such  a  bill  as  the  Congressman  from 
Florida  is  sponsoring  would  cause  surprise  If 
It  adequately  met  the  need.  But  at  least  it 
carries  the  promise  of  progress  against  the 
practice  of  short-changing  the  people  on  in- 
formation which  should  be  available 

In  a  thoroughly  Justified  slap  at  denying 
access  to  Government  information  without 
adequate  reason,  Mr.  Pascell  told  the  House: 

"Everyone  pays  llpservice  to  the  principle 
that  the  people  must  be  fully  informed 
about  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment If  it  is  to  remain  their  servant  and 
not  become  their  master. 

"But  no  one  in  this  House  has  to  be  re- 
minded how  wide  Is  the  gap  between  pro- 
fessed adherence  to  this  principle  and  the 
actual  practice  of  Government  agencies. 


"Repeated  rebuffs  suffered  by  Members  of 
Congress,  representatives  oX  the  press,  and 
ordinary  citizens  in  efforts  to  get  informa- 
tion which  there  Is  no  legitimate  ground  for 
keeping  secret  have  made  Us  all  aware  that 
it  is  becoming  harder  and  harder  to  find  out 
what  goes  on  in  the  Government." 

As  Government  grows  in  size  and  cost,  dan- 
ger of  secrecy  also  growing  may  be  expected 
unless  more  is  done  by  Coogress  to  protect 
the  people's  right  to  know. 

Congress  should  have  taken  more  positive 
action  long  before  now  to  better  protect  the 
people  in  this  important  right. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  In  one  of  his  many  ex- 
pressions of  faith  in  the  people,  said  "when 
the  people  are  well  informed,  and  things  get 
so  far  wrong  as  to  attract  their  notice,  they 
may  be  relied  on  to  set  them  to  rights." 

Their  knowledge  of  what  goes  on  in  Gov- 
ernment— of  how  the  public  business  is  han- 
dled— Is  seriously  curtailed  when  undue  se- 
crecy Is  practiced  widely  and  constantly. 

True  it  is  that  Jefferson  also  said  "all  na- 
tions have  found  It  necessary  that  for  the 
advantageous  conduct  of  their  aflfairs  some  of 
their  proceedings,  at  least,  should  remain 
known  to  their  executive  functionary  only." 

But  Thomas  Jefferson  obviously  had  no  in- 
tention of  defending  flagrant  abuse  of  se- 
crecy such  as  has  come  to  be  so  unhealthy 
in  Goverrunent  and  so  unfsir  and  offensive 
to  the  people  in  this  age. 


Representative  Robison's  Testimony  Be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Veterans'  A£Fairs 
on  Proposals  of  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or   KEW    TOBa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11,  1965 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  granted  to  me  February  11,  I 
Include  the  following  text  of  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Ajffairs,  Wednesday,  March  3,  on  the  plan 
of  the  Johnson  administration  to  close 
many  facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  announcement  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  of  its  intent  to  close  11  vet- 
erans hospitals,  16  regional  offices,  and  4 
domiclliaries  throughout  the  country  has  not 
only  brought  a  storm  of  protests  from  Irate 
citizens  and  groups  from  all  corners  of  the 
land,  but  also  has  raised  some  interesting 
questions  which,  as  yet,  have  gone  unan- 
swered. The  State  of  New  York  seems  to 
have  been  singularly  honored  in  this  an- 
nouncement. Some  10  percent  of  this  Na- 
tion's veteran  population  resides  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  yet  almost  20  percent  of  the  fa- 
cilities to  be  eliminated  under  the  present 
plan  are  also  in  New  York. 

Although  none  of  these  six  facilities  lies 
within  my  congressional  district,  of  partic- 
ular interest  and  concern  to  toe  are  the  hos- 
pital and  domiciliary  at  Bath,  and  the  re- 
gional office  in  Syracuse,  both  of  which  are 
on  the  list  to  be  closed. 

The  effect  of  the  closing  of  the  regional 
office  In  S3^acuse  has  been  overshadowed  by 
the  strong  emotional  reaction  to  tiie 
annotmced  closing  of  the  varlou  hospitals 
and  domiciliaries.     Therefore,  I  should  like 


to  comment  first  on  the  closing  of  the  Syr;;- 
cuse  office. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  January  13,  1963 
Mr.  Driver  points  out  that  one  of  the  bene- 
fits  of   this  proposed  consolidation   will   be 
"Increased   effectiveness   and   efficiency   thrt 
resiilt  from  greater  productivity  •   •   •  with- 
out impairing  the  quality  of  service  *    •   •- 
He  further  states,  "We  considered  especially 
the  factors  of  communications  and  distancf 
In  a  recent  analysis  of  regional  offices,  it  W:.o 
found  that  In  fiscal  year  1964  approximate:. 
90  percent  of  contacts  with  regional   office 
were  by  mall  and  about  10  percent  by  per 
sonal  contact  or  telephone." 

Information  available  to  me  shows  thi.r 
during  calendar  year  1964.  the  Syracuse  re- 
gional  office   handled    16,085   personal   visit 

21,318  phone  Interviews,  and  1,020  person;;! 

visits  by  service  officers.  TJslng  Mr.  Driver  ■; 
own  formula  then,  some  380,000  total  con- 
tacts of  all  types  were  seemingly  processed 

by  the  Syracuse  office  last  year.  I  seriously 
question  whether  the  addition  of  this  volun  'e 
of  business  to  that  already  handled  in  Buffalo 
wUl  really  result  in  "increased  effectiveness 
and  efficiency." 

A  county  veterans'  service  officer  from  rr.y 
district  also  points  out  that  he  can  present!-, 
make  a  round  trip  to  the  Syracuse  office  in 
half  a  day  and  still  put  in  a  half  day  in  hi^ 
office.  However,  a  trip  to  the  Buffalo  office 
for  the  same  purpose  wUl,  at  best,  be  ar. 
all -day  proposition,  perhaps  even  overnight 
Since  his  annual  budget,  including  travel,  is 
limited  to  $1,000,  this  added  time  and  expense 
will  probably  result  In  a  reduction  of  service 
to  the  veterans  in  his  area. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  add  that  the  Syr.^- 
cuse  office  has  always  afforded  excellent  serv- 
ice to  me  and  the  member  of  my  staff;  ir 
this  is  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  the 
similar  services  rendered  to  the  indivldu.-a 
veteran,  it  is  not  something  to  be  lightlv 
tossed  aside. 

Now,  as  regards  the  closing  of  the  center 
at  Bath;  the  Immediate  adverse  effect  this 
closing  will  have  on  the  local  economy  is 
obvious.  There  are  presently  over  600  people 
employed  at  the  veterans'  center  in  Bath: 
a  figiore  which  represents  10  percent  of  tlie 
entire  popiUation  of  the  village,  and  5  per- 
cent of  that  of  the  town.  The  dislocation 
of  these  employees  wUl  reduce  the  annur.l 
payroll  to  the  community  by  some  $3  7 
million. 

The  side  effects  this  closing  would  have  on 
the  economy  are  likewise  evident.  The  paro- 
chial school  In  Bath,  which  has  Just  con^- 
pleted  an  expensive  expansion  of  its  facilities 
expects  a  reduction  of  about  25  percent  in 
Its  student  enroUment;  a  similar  8ltuatio;i 
will  iM-obably  exist  In  the  public  school 
system. 

Many  of  the  employees  at  the  center  in 
Bath  are  also  homeowners.  The  resulting 
flooding  of  the  market  as  these  homes  are 
put  up  for  sale  can  cause  the  bottom  to  drop 
out  of  the  market,  and  many  will  be  forced  to 
take  considerable  losses  on  their  property— 
If  they  are  able  to  sell  at  all. 

I  know  full  well  that  such  economic  con- 
siderations alone  cannot  and  should  not  be 
advanced  In  support  of  an  argument  th.-.t 
such  a  Federal  facility— or  any  Federal  U- 
clllty— should  be  continued.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  these  are  appropriate  matters 
to  consider  In  connection  with  your  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  facility  Is  needed 
from  a  service  standpoint  and  whether  or 
not  Its  proposed  closing— in  the  total  context 
of  the  problem— represents  true,  as  opposed 
to  false,  economy. 

Returning,  now.  to  Mr.  Driver's  letter  lie 
tells  me  that  among  the  reasons  for  closing 
Bath  Is  the  fact  that  several  of  the  existing 
buildings  are  "in  need  of  modernization  or 
replacement,  which  would  be  too  costly  to 
modernize  or  replace."  Yet,  a  brief  glance 
at  the  VA  budget  for  1966  will  reveal  a  $97 
million   Item  for  construction   of  hospitals 
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and  domiciliaries.  Included  In  this  figure  is 
$15,109,000  for  the  first  phase  of  replacement 
and  modernization  at  North  port,  N.Y.,  and  $1 
inillion  for  site  acquisition  for  a  l,000-bed 
hospital  at  Long  Island,  N.Y.  Surely  this  is 
a  contradictory  policy  to  be  pursuing. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  reported  sav- 
ings that  will  result  from  the  closing  of  the 
target  facilities— allegedly  $23.5  million  an- 
nually. While  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  taken  the  stand  that  these  facilities  are 
no  longer  required  nor  necessary,  not  only  do 
Tiiey  see  justification  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  $97  million  I  mentioned  before,  but  an- 
other look  at  the  budget  will  show  that  the 
\'A  feels  the  need  to  maintain  a  stalT  of  500 
permanent  employees,  at  an  annual  cost  to 

I  lie   taxpayer  of  more   than  $4.5   million,   for 

•  construction  of  hospital  and  domicilliary 

lacilities."  Again,  a  seeming  contradiction 
Before  the  proposed  closings  were  deter- 
mined upon,  every  effort  should  have  been 
made  by  the  VA  to  find  different  uses  for 
these  operations  which  may  be  about  to  close 
their  doors.  It  seems  Inconceivable  to  me 
that  the  VA  would  abandon  the  $20  million 
e.stabiishment  at  Bath  completely  when 
there  is  an  admitted  need  for  more  psychiat- 
ric and  neurological  treatment  facilities 
Perhaps  the  Bath  center  could  still  be  con- 
verted to  this  use,  for  surely  it  Is  more  eco- 
nomical to  modernize  and  utilize  an  existing 
facility  than  to  replace  it  with  new  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Driver  claims,  too,  that  because  of  the 
relatively  small  number  of  hospital  beds  at 
Bath,  the  wide  range  of  clinical  services  re- 
quired cannot  be  provided.  This  Is  perhaps 
true — the  hospital  may  very  well  be  too  small 
to  provide  for  every  eventuality.  However 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  received 
HI  my  office  from  a  doctor  associated  with 
the  Guthrie  Clinic  in  Sayre,  Pa.,  who  has 
been  a  consultant  in  internal  medicine  and 
gastroenterology  to  the  Bath  VA  for  approxi- 
mately 16  years:  "The  problems  of  medicine 
are  not  the  same  in  this  institution  (Bath) 
as  they  are  in  a  private  hospital,  or  clinic- 
liospltal.  •  •  •  The  age  group  Is  higher;  the 
motivation  of  the  patient  to  get  back  to  a 
lull  occui>ation  is  not  economic,  and  because 
of  age,  many  limitations  of  rehabUitatlon 
are  encountered.  •  •  •  Some  specialized 
services  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  are 
not  available  at  the  Bath  Hospital,  but  these 
seem  to  be  adequately  covered  In  nearbv  In- 
stitutions." 

Again  referring  to  Mr.  Driver's  letter  he 
states  unequivocally:  "it  is  no  longer  in' the 
best  interest  ot  veterans  for  a  domiciliary 
such  as  the  one  at  Bath  to  be  located  in  a 
rural  area  where  the  range  of  medical  serv- 
ice, community,  vocational,  and  social  re- 
sources are  limited."  It  is  quite  evident 
from  the  mail  that  has  poured  into  my  office 
that  this  decision  was  reached  without  con- 
sultation of  those  most  affected— the  vet- 
erans themselves.  It  lias  been  brought  to 
my  attention  time  and  again  that  the  vet- 
erans in  the  Bath  home  are  very  happy  where 
they  are,  and  for  the  most  part  are  not  at  aU 
pleased  with  the  prospect  of  leaving  Bath  to 
go  to  some  other  place,  as  yet  imknown  to 
most  of  them,  but  surely  to  be  remote  from 
their  families  and  friends.  This  Is  the  hu- 
man side  of  the  problem— the  tragic  side— 
which  Is  also  most  worthy  of  yoiu-  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  views  on  this  matter 
to  this  committee.  I  am  sure  you  will  hear 
far  more  expert  testimony  from  both  sides 
r>nd  I  am  sure  your  committee  wiU  reach  an 
equitable  solution.  But  in  dotog  so,  please 
remember  that  our  responsibUlty  to  care  fcH- 
the  needs  of  our  many  veterans  of  World  War 
i^  in  their  later  years  will  soon  be  upon  us. 
'A  e  must  be  prepared  to  meet  those  needs. 
out  I  doubt  that  the  administration  has 
t.'ken  the  right  road  to  permit  us  to  do  so 
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Bring  Back  the  Braceros 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF    CALIFOBNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  News- 
week magazine  has  never  been  accused  of 
being  conservative,  probusiness,  anti- 
labor,  or  anti-Democrat. 

Therefore,  the  report  in  the  March  8, 

1965,  issue  Of  Newsweek  is  most  interest- 
ing and  heartening  for  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  farmers,  the  harvesting  of 
whose  crops  depends  upon  stoop  labor. 

Even  Grov.  Pat  Brown,  of  California, 
who  was  one  of  the  loudest  opponents  of 
the  bracero  law.  Public  Law  78,  has  now 
changed  his  mind,  admitted  that  he  was 
wi-ong  and  now  has  urgently  petitioned 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  admit  Mexican 
nationals  to  prevent  drastic  crop  spoilage 
in  California. 

Governor  Brown  has  now  recognized 
that  the  domestic  labor  supply  is  Inade- 
quate, in  spite  of  paying  a  higher  wage 
than  the  low-skilled  workers  can  earn  at 
any  other  work.  He  now  sees  California 
growers,  processors,  and  shippers  eyeing 
a  better  labor  climate  in  Mexico  where 
reliable  labor  is  available  in  sufficient 
numbers.  He  now  sees  employment  go- 
ing down— not  up — as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  Mexican  workers.  He  now 
sees  taxes,  badly  needed  for  schools, 
highways,  and  mounting  welfare,  dimin- 
ishing. He  sees  a  general  business  reces- 
sion in  Callfomia  imless  California's 
No.  1  industry— agriculture — can  be  as- 
sured of  adequate  labor  now. 

Now  that  Governor  Brown  has  seen 
enough  to  understand.  I  trust  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  his  staff  will  recog- 
nize and  understfuid  the  principal  con- 
tributlng  cause  of  chaos  in  Califomla^- 
Insufflcient  assurance  of  adequate  labor. 
The  deficiency  can  be  quickly  corrected 
by  certifying  the  admission  of  Mexican 
nationals  under  Public  Law  414  where 
domestic  labor  Is  not  available. 
The  Newsweek  article  follows: 

California:  Being  Back  the  Bracehos 
As  every  California  farmer  knows,  it  still 
takes  plenty  of  human  hands  to  tend  the 
cornucopia  that  spews  forth  nearly  half  the 
Nation's  supply  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
nuts.  And  untU  last  December,  when  U.S 
Public  Law  78  expired,  most  of  the  hands  that 
brought  in  California's  bounty  belonged  to 
Mexican  braceros— or  migrant  farmworkers. 
To  California's  Democrats  in  Congress,  and 
to  Gov.  Edmund  G.  (Pat)  Brown,  logic  was 
on  the  side  of  letting  the  bracero  agreement 
lapse.  Surely,  they  reasoned,  most  of  the 
70,000  harvesters  required  woiUd  come  from 
the  swelling  ranks  of  California's  own  unem- 
ployed (now  totaling  519,000,  or  8  percent  of 
the  State's  work  force) . 

As  It  turned  out.  Brown  was  wrong  and 
Republicans  like  new  Senator  George 
MuRPHT,  who  wanted  to  continue  bracero 
labor,  were  right.  Already  California's 
farmers  are  in  an  acute  bind.  In  coastal 
Ventura  Coimty,  the  lemon  harvest  is  lagging 
because  grove  owners  are  short  some  1.000 
pickers.  And  in  southern  California's  Im- 
perial Valley,  much  of  the  date  crop  is  spoil- 


ing on  the  trees  uecause  there  simply  aren't 
enough  workers  to  go  around. 

Last  week.  Brown  faced  up  to  the  hard  fact 
that  Americans,  generally,  are  loath  to  do 
such  squatting,  back-tormenting  stoop  labor, 
even  at  the  improved  minimum  State  wage 
of  $1.40  an  hour.  After  an  inspection  tour  of 
date  groves  near  Indlo,  Brown  sent  off  a  letter 
to  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz,  most 
urgently  asking  him  to  allow  Mexican  labor- 
ers back  over  the  border— this  time  under  the 
Immigration  Act  (Public  Law  414). 

In  Washington  at  the  weekend,  Wirtz  hud- 
dled with  California  Congressmen,  but  re- 
fused to  act  on  their  request.  He  told  the 
lawmakers  he  wasn't  satisfied  that  California 

has  done  as  much  as  It  can  to  recruit  do- 
mestic farmworkers— a  stance  that  did  noth- 
ing to  reassure  the  farmers.  Shutting  down 
one  of  his  three  canneries,  a  big  tomato 
grower  said:  "All  we  are  seeking  Is  assur- 
ance of  an  adequate  labor  supply  so  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  risk  planting." 


Washington  State  Senate  Resolntion  Peti- 
tions Congress  To  Protect  North  Pacif- 
ic Sahnon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASRIirCTOlV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25, 1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 17.  1965.  the  Washington  State 
Senate  passed  a  resolution  petitioning 
Congress  to  take  all  appropriate  action 
necessary  to  preserve  the  North  Pacific 
salmon  industry. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  text  of  this  resolution  at  this  point: 

Senate  Resolution  196&-24 
(By  Senators  Robert  L.  Charette,  August  P 

Mardeslch.  R.  Prank  Atwood,  and  Ted  G 

Peterson) 

Whereas  In  the  words  of  the  late  Cordell 
Hull,  issued  in  1937.  when  he  was  Secretary 
of  State:  "Large  bodies  of  American  citizens 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  salmon  runs  of 
Bristol  Bay  and  elsewhere  in  Alaskan  waters 
are  an  American  resource;  that  the  salmon 
fisheries  relate  to  and  are  Unked  with  the 
American  Continent,  particularly  the  North- 
west area;  and,  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  sahnon  Industry  la  in  fact  a  part  of  the 
economic  life  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  coast 
The  fact  that  salmon  taken  from  waters  off 
the  Alaskan  coast  are  spawned  and  hatched 
in  American  waters,  adds  further  to  the  con- 
viction that  there  is  in  these  waters  a  special 
and  unmistakable  American   Interest";    and 

Whereas  the  North  American  salmon  would 
cease  to  exist  were  It  not  for  the  continu- 
ing restrictions  of  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  conservation  policies;   and 

Whereas  the  North  Pacific  salmon  fisheries 
have  a  special  Importance  to  our  coastal  com- 
munities as  a  source  of  livelihood,  and  to  the 
Nation  as  a  food  and  Industrial  resource- 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  vital  to  maintain  these  fish- 
eries on  a  sustained  yield  basis;  and 

Whereas  widespread  Japanese  fishing  fop 
sahnon,  using  highly  efficient  new  methods 
and  techniques,  seriously  threatens  the  North 
American  salmon  fisheries  with  depletion  If 
not  destruction;  and 

Whereas  the  1953  North  Pacific  Plsheries 
Treaty    entered    into    between    the    Unite* 
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Sttates,  Canada,  and  Japan  Is  now  in  process 
of  renegotiations;  and 

Whereas  present  Japanese  flshtng  policies 
urgently  reqvilre  eetablishment  of  additional 
eontrols  west  of  the  present  treaty  line :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  That  we  do  respectfully  petition 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  consider 
With  the  greatest  care  the  value  of  oiu:  salmon 
fisheries  to  Alaska,  to  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  to  take  all 
appropriate  action  necessary  to  preserve  this 
Industry  by  insisting  upon  langiiage  In  the 
revised  treaty  that  will  furnish  adeqiiate  pro- 
tection for  it;  and  be  it  further 

Jiesolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  Hoiose 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Member  of  Con- 
^  gress  from  the  State  of  Washington,  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Waed  Bowden, 
V  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 


March 


Voice  of  Democracy  Contest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or  MASTUIMD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17.  1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  conducts  a  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy contest  among  the  NaUon's  high 
school  students.  This  year  again  more 
than  250,000  yoimg  Americans  partic- 
ipated in  the  contest,  submitting  scripts 
on  the  subject  of  "The  Challenge  of 
Citizenship."  The  winning  contestant 
from  each  State  is  brought  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  as  guests  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  for  the  final  judging 
when  top  awards  of  four  scholarships  are 
presented  to  the  four  national  winners. 

I  am  proud  to  advise  that  this  year's 
winner  from  the  State  of  Maryland  is 
Paul  R.  Panitz,  of  Bethesda,  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  I  include  his  script 
here  and  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  as 
an  outstanding  example  of  the  devotion 
and  dedication  and  patriotism  of  our 
young  people : 

Thi  Chaujcnge  OP  Citizenship,  1964-65 
(By  Paul  R.  Panitz) 

I  am  a  teenager.  I  am  often  represented 
as  a  reckless,  wanton  individual,  with  no 
concern  for  the  future.  My  generation  has 
been  called  lost  and  beat.  And  yet  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  my  country  and  the 
responsibilities  of  my  citizenship.  I  have 
never  witnessed  the  horrors  of  a  world  war. 
Armed  insurrection  and  guerrilla  warfare  are 
only  words  to  me,  because  such  things  hap- 
pen only  in  distant  lands.  But  I  realize 
that  these  are  not  the  only  threats  to  a 
free  society.  The  real  challenges  to  freedom 
are  more  subtle.  They  creep  slowly  but 
surely  to  undermine  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  democratic  heritage.  What  should 
I  do?  How  can  I  help  fight  an  unseen 
enemy?  How  can  1  of  200  million  people 
make  a  real  contribution?  Or  is  it  my 
destiny  to  faU  back  on  the  achievements  of 
my  predecessors  and  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
•truggle  for  freedom? 

In  Genesis,  when  Cain  Is  asked  about  his 
brother  Abel,  he  replies,  "Am  I  my  brother's 


keeper?"  I  ask  myself  th«  same  question. 
Is  the  man  In  Appalachla  who  has  lost  his 
job  because  the  mines  failed — is  he  my  re- 
sponsibility? Is  the  Negro  in  the  South, 
without  a  Job,  unskilled  and  socially  outcast, 
also  my  responsibility?  Yes.  They  are  my 
fellow  citizens  whose  actions  directly  affect 
me,  economically,  politically,  and  socially. 
A  democracy  is  only  as  strong  as  the  rights 
possessed  by  its  minority  groups.  In  the 
quick  time  of  the  atom,  anything  that  de- 
prives any  fellow  citizen  of  even  a  portion  of 
freedom,  is  catastrophic  to  me  and  to  society 
as  a  whole.  And  my  generation  has  truly 
been  active;  civil  rights  workers  In  Missis- 
sippi, rehabilitation  volunteers  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, social  workers  in  New  York  City,  and 
now.  a  Domestic  Peace  Corps. 

No  citizen  can  fulfill  his  obligation  to  so- 
ciety by  accepting  new  laws  and  regulations 
with  a  shrug,  without  considering  their  con- 
stitutionality and  their  conformity  with  the 
American  philosophy  of  individual  liberty. 
Laws  are  made  to  be  obeyed;  disregard  for 
law  is  anarchy.  But  in  a  democracy  It  is 
recognized  that  laws  will  be  challenged  and 
tested,  and  it  U  only  the  citizen  who  can  do 
this;  only  he  can  fight  to  preserve  his  rights 
He  cannot  be  satisfied  with  what  others  have 
done  before  him.  To  fight  nonvlolently 
means  that  he  must  have  a  fund  of  facts 
and  know  them  thoroughly,  for  the  greatest 
weapon  a  citizen  can  wield  Is  the  invincible 
power  of  knowledge. 

We  have  reached  a  point  In  history  when 
the  push  of  a  button  can  send  the  entire 
world  to  destruction  In  a  matter  of  minutes 
This  is  hardly  a  neighborly  thought,  yet  it 
is  an  Inescapable  fact  that  not  only  are  the 
fortunes  of  all  Americans  Irrevocably  inter- 
twined, but  so  also  are  the  destinies  of  all 
men  on  our  shrinking  planet.     We  are  re- 
■pondlng  to  this  togethemeet  with  the  Peace 
Corps,    the   symbol   of    the   new   generation 
Young    Americana    are    serving    in    the    far 
reaches  of  the  earth  to  mold  the  common  as- 
pirations of  peoples  everywhere  Into  a  bright 
destiny.    There  wlU  always  be  young  people 
with  beards  and  fanatical  beliefs,  and  those 
without  any  beliefs,  letting  the  world  pass 
them  by.    But  let  us  take  no  notice  of  them 
The  rest  of  us  have  the  desire  and  are  striv- 
ing to  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  our  citi- 
Benshlp.     Yes,   I  am   broth»'s   keeper    not 
only  in  my  community,  my  State,  my  coun- 
try, but  In  an  international  sense    aspiring 
to  build  a  bright  future  on  a  bleak  past. 
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Poverty  Fund  Allotments 
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OF 


HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OP   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  Z5,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  with  sincere  interest  and  deep 
concern  that  I  recently  read  an  enlight- 
ening article  entitled.  "Who's  Favored 
With  Poverty  Dollars,"  from  the  Mar- 
tinsburg,  W.  Va..  Journal.  The  article 
clearly  illustrates  that  President  John- 
son's home  State  of  Texas  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident Humphrey's  home  State  of  Minne- 
sota are  receiving  unusually  high 
allocations  of  funds  for  the  administra- 
tion's so-called  war  on  poverty  program. 

This  body  has  been  told  time  and  time 
again  of  the  intense  and  severe  poverty 
existing  in  Appalachla  in  general  and  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  In  particular 


F^m  the  Democratic  primary  campaigiis 
of  1960  through  today,  the  administra- 
tions of  two  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  told  us  how  much  they  are 
doing  for  this  area. 

According  to  JiiLs  article,  Texas  is  re- 
ceiving 23  times  as  much  money  for  their 
poverty  programs  than  is  West  Virginia 
and  Minnesota  is  receiving  3  times  as 
much  money  for  its  poverty  program  as 
is  West  Virginia. 

Perhaps  if  Texas'  and  Lfinnesotas 
U.S.  Senators  had  been  representing  thie 
best  interests  of  their  respective  States 
during  the  1950's  and  in  one  instance 
during  the  early  1960's,  then  these  States 
would  not  be  needing  money  to  combat 
poverty,  but  would  instead  have  unpar- 
alleled prosperity. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear,  I  do  not 
agree  with  these  spend-now-pay-later 
poverty  programs,  but  I  do  believe,  in 
the  best  interests  of  Alabama  and  the 
Nation,  that  if  funds  are  going  to  be 
spent  for  eliminating  poverty,  they 
should  be  spent  on  a  basis  of  genuine 
need  rather  than  for  any  possible  politi- 
cal purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  this  article  in  the  Record 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  this  distinguished 
body: 

Who's  Favored  With  Povebtt  Dollars? 
West  Virginians  received  some  pre-Christ- 
mas  news  which  should  be  counted  amor" 
the  good  variety.  After  all  of  these  years  cf 
the  politicians  telling  us  how  poverty  strick- 
en we  are  here  In  West  Virginia,  we  not* 
that  on  the  first  tentative  allocation  of  funds 
for  President  Johnson's  "war  on  poverty  " 
our  State  ranks  26th  down  the  line  in  monc  v 
to  be  spent. 

We  are  to  be  allotted  the  grand  sum  of 
$423,811.  This  averages  out  to  almost  25 
cents  per  person.  That  really  ought  to  wipe 
out  our  poverty  in  a  hurry. 

While  West  Virginia  is  to  get  $423,811  for 
the  "war  on  poverty,"  guess  how  much  is 
assigned  to  the  fabulously  wealthy  State  oi 
Texas  which  Just  happens  to  be  the  home 
of  President  Johnson,  $9,776,483.  Admitted- 
ly, the  population  of  Texas  is  almost  5 
times  that  of  West  Virginia,  but  it  is  goir.g 
t©  get  23  times  as  much  as  West  Virginia  for 
the  "war  on  poverty." 

Minnesota,  which  is  the  home  of  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrit,  has  Just  about 
twice  West  Virginia's  population  but  It  Is  a.'^- 
signed  $1,449,407.  or  more  than  three  times 
as  much  as  West  Virginia. 

New  Jersey,  which  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  oiu-  wealthier  States,  Is  be- 
ing allocated  the  top  amount  of  "war  en 
poverty"  money,  $12,456,361.  Kentucky, 
where  a  determined  effort  is  being  made  to 
get  rid  of  the  two  Republican  senators.  Is  to 
be  the  recipient  of  the  second  highest 
amount.  $10,416,242. 

President  Johnson's  own  proud  State  of 
Texas  ranks  third  with  Oregon  in  fourth  spot 
at  $8,219,670.  Oregon's  population  is  Just 
about  the  same  as  West  Virginia's  but  thcv 
must  be  really  hard  up  there  financially  to 
qualify  for  20  times  the  amount  set  up  for  us. 
We  are  not  quarreling  about  the  amount, 
but  we  are  quarreling  about  West  Virginirs 
always  being  labeled  among  the  poverty 
stricken.  The  next  time  President  Johnsoii 
or  Vice  President  Humphrey  or  even  Davicl 
and  Chet  come  carpetbagging  around  West 
Virlglna  and  expressing  their  sympathy  over 
our  sad  plight.  West  Virginians  can  hold 
their  heads  high  and  tell  these  do-gooders  tu 
clean  up  their  own  backyards. 

Their  home  state  poverty  is  obviously  worse 
than  ours  because  we  are  sure  these  politi- 
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cians  who  were  so  solicitous  in  the  pre-elec- 
tion days  would  not  let  us  down  after  the 
election,  particularly  since  the  great  ma- 
jority of  West  Virginians  dutifully  voted  the 
straight  Democratic  ticket. 


The  Acreage-Poundage  Tobacco  Bill, 
H.R.   5721 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Tobacco  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  today  ap- 
proved legislation  providing  for  acreage- 
poundage  marketing  quotas  for  Flue- 
cured  tobacco,  beginning  in  1965.  The 
poundage  quota  program  would  supplant 
the  present  acreage  allotment  and  mar- 
keting quota  program,  if  two-thirds  or 
more  of  the  farmers  vote  for  the  change 
in  a  referendum. 

I  have  called  a  meeting  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  next  Tues- 
day, for  the  purpose  of  taking  final 
committee  action  on  the  bill,  H.R.  5721. 

The  Tobacco  Subcommittee  acted  this 
morning  after  we  received  a  letter  from 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  en- 
dorsing the  bill  as  embracing  the  best 
plan  yet  presented  for  tobacco  acre- 
afie-poundage  quotas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  reflects 
the  determination  of  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  tobacco  farmers  to  keep  their  pro- 
duction In  line  with  their  markets. 

The  tobacco  program  has  been  the 
most  successful  of  all  farm  programs. 
In  the  32  years  we  have  been  operating 
farm  programs,  the  tobacco  program  has 
cost  the  Government  only  $38  million, 
and  during  that  time  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  have  collected  $52 
billion  in  taxes  on  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products. 

In  recent  years,  however,  excessive 
supplies  have  accumulated  because  of 
substantial  increases  in  per  acre  yields. 
Surpluses  now  endanger  our  tobacco  pro- 
gram. Moreover,  we  have  failed  to  share 
in  the  increase  in  the  world  tobacco 
trade. 

In  order  to  provide  a  more  effective 
method  of  maintaining  supplies  in  line 
with  demand,  to  improve  the  quality  of 
U.S.  tobacco  and  to  increase  exports, 
many  producers  came  forward  with  the 
suggestion  that  we  supplement  the  pres- 
ent marketing  quota  program  for  tobac- 
co, which  is  operated  on  an  acreage  basis, 
by  the  addition  of  farm  poundage  quotas. 

On  February  8, 1  introduced  H.R.  4532. 
the  acreage-poundage  bill  prepared  by 
the  Department  at  the  request  of  a  num- 
ber of  leading  tobaCco  producers.  Sub- 
sequently, our  Tobacco  Subcommittee 
held  pubUc  hearings  in  Washington  and 
in  the  Flue-cured  tobacco  producing  area. 
We  found  that  many  farmers  from  the 
principal  producing  States — Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Georgia, 
and  Florida— were  not  satisfied  with  the 


legislation.  We  received  their  sugges- 
tions, and  now  we  have  revised  the  legis- 
lation to  make  It  more  equitable  for 
farmers. 

It  is  our  Intention  to  complete  action 
on  the  legislation  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  the  tobacco  producers  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves freely  in  a  referendum  on  whether 
they  want  acreage-poundage  quotas  in 
1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  proposal  for 
acreage-poundage  quotas  first  was  sub- 
mitted I  said  then  it  would  t>e  diflBcult  to 
write  a  simple  and  equitable  bill,  even 
after  our  committee  had  done  the  very 
best  it  could  do.  The  bill  in  its  present 
draft  is  complicated,  involved,  and  far 
from  simple.  It  certainly  is  not  perfect. 
Copies  will  be  made  available  and  I  hope 
farmers  and  all  others  interested  will 
study  carefully  all  of  the  bill's  provisions. 
We  still  are  open  to  suggestions  for  any 
improvements  in  this  bill  that  can  be 
made  prior  to  its  final  enactment. 

I  especially  want  to  commend  Chair- 
man Watkins  M.  Abbitt  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Tobacco  Subcommittee 
for  their  dedicated  work  in  improving 
and  refining  this  acreage-poundage  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  are  not  familiar  with  the  acre- 
age-poundage approach  to  adjusting  the 
production  of  a  crop  to  its  markets. 
Therefore,  with  the  Indulgence  of  the 
Members,  I  shall  discuss  in  some  detail 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  approved  this 
morning  by  our  Tobacco  Subcommittee. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  acreage  allotment,  a  poundage 
quota  would  be  established  for  each  farm. 
However,  such  poundage  quotas  would 
not  become  effective  for  any  kind  of  to- 
bacco unless  they  are  approved  by  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  farmers  voting  in  a 
special  referendum. 

A  preliminary  farm  yield,  in  the  case 
of  Flue-cured  tobacco,  would  be  estab- 
lished for  each  individual  farm  by  aver- 
aging the  yield  per  acre  for  that  farm 
for  the  3  highest  years  during  the  5  years 
1959-63. 

A  community  average  yield  would  be 
established  for  each  community  by  aver- 
aging the  yield  per  acre  for  the  3  high- 
est years  during  the  5  years,  1959-1963. 
In  counties  having  less  than  500  acres 
allotted  in  1964;  the  entire  county  would 
be  considered  as  one  community. 

If  the  preliminary  farm  yield  is  as 
much  as  80  percent  but  not  more  than 
120  percent  of  the  community  yield,  no 
adjustment  would  be  made  in  the  pre- 
liminary farm  yield.  This  means  that 
no  adjustment  will  be  made  in  the 
"preliminary  farm  yield"  on  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  farms. 

If  the  preliminary  farm  yield  is  less 
than  80  percent  of  the  community  yield, 
it  will  be  adjusted  upward  to  80  percent 
of  the  community  average  yield. 

If  the  preliminary  farm  yield  exceeds 
120  percent  of  the  community  yield,  the 
preliminary  farm  yield  will  be  adjusted 
downward  by  averaging:  First,  the  3- 
high-years'  average  of  the  farm's  his- 
torical yield  given  a  weighting  of  3; 
second,  the  national  average  yield  goal — 
1,854  pounds  per  acre — given  a  weight- 


ing of  1 ;  but,  third,  the  preliminary  farm 
yield  canont  be  adjusted  below  120  per- 
cent of  the  community  yield. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
Secretary  would  set  a  national  market- 
ing quota  at  about  1.125  million  pounds. 
A  quota  in  this  amoimt.  plus  an  addi- 
tional quantity  that  may  be  marketed 
because  farms  would  be  allowed  to  mar- 
ket 10  percent  over  their  quotas,  might 
result  in  marketings  in  the  neighborhood 
qf  1,200  million  pounds.  But  to  the  ex- 
tent farms  do  market  over  their  quotas 
in  1965,  this  overage  will  be  com- 
pensated for  next  year  by  reductions  in 
such  farms'  quotas  next  year.  The  ex- 
pected levels  of  marketings  imder  the 
acreage-poundage  approach  would  allow 
for  an  orderly  reduction  in  loan  stocks. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
establish  a  national  average  yield  goal 
which  he  determines  will  improve  or  In- 
sure the  useability  of  the  tobacco  and  in- 
crease the  net  returns  per  pound  to  the 
growers.  On  the  basis  of  research  data 
now  available,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
national  average  yield  goal  for  Hue- 
cured  tobacco  would  be  1,854  ix>unds  per 
acre  for  1965. 

Preliminary  farm  yields  for  all  farms 
will  be  weighted  by  the  respective  allot- 
ments to  derive  a  national  average  yield. 
This  weighted  national  average  jrield  will 
be  divided  by  the  national  average  yield 
goal.  The  factor  thus  obtained  will  be 
applied  imiformly  to  all  preliminary 
farm  yields  to  meet  the  national  average 
yield  goal.  The  Department  estimates 
that  this  adjustment  will  reduce  prelimi- 
nary farm  yields  for  Flue-cured  tobacco 
from  7  to  8  percent. 

A  national  acreage  allotment  will  be 
determined  by  dividing  the  national  mar- 
keting quota  by  the  national  average 
yield  goal.  This  results  in  a  national  ' 
acreage  allotment  of  606,800  acres  for 
flue-cured  tobacco  for  1965. 

A  national  acreage  factor  will  be  de- 
termined by  dividing  the  new  1965  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  by  the  national 
acreage  allotment  currently  in  effect  for 
the  1965  crop  of  Flue-cured  tobacco^ 
514.265  acres.  This  factor  would  be 
about  1.180  and  would  restore  the  1965 
farm  acreage  allotments  to  about  95 
percent  of  the  1964  acreage  allotments. 

The  farm  acreage  allotment  multiplied 
by  the  farm  yield  gives  the  farm  pound- 
age quota.  ♦ 

The  bill  provides  that  a  reserve  not  in 
excess  of  1  percent  of  the  national  acre- 
age allotment  to  be  made  available  for 
the  correction  of  errors,  adjusting  in- 
equities and  for  allotment  to  new  farms. 

For  f  utiu-e  years,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  national  marketing  quota  will  be 
established  at  an  amount  that  Is  desir- 
able to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  or 
to  affect  an  orderly  reduction  of  excessive 
supplies. 

The  bill  permits  each  farm  to  market 
10  percent  more  than  the  farm's  poimd- 
age  quota  without  penalty,  but  any  ex- 
cess marketings  v^'ill  be  deducted  from 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  and  pound- 
age quota  in  subsequent  years. 

As  at  present,  price  support  would  be 
available  for  all  farms  that  do  not  ex- 
ceed their  farm  acreage  allotments. 
Price  supE>ort  would  cease  to  be  avaU- 
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able,  however,  when  marketings  exceed 

110  percent  of  the  poundage  quota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  receiving  inquiries 

as  to  the  principal  revisions  made  by 
the  Tobacco  Subcommittee  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  as  originally  introduced. 
These  revisions  are  as  follows: 

The  original  bill  provided  for  a  county 
average  yield,  which  was  the  simple 
average  yield  per  acre  in  the  county  for 
the  5  years.  1959-63,  for  use  in  establish- 
ing ranges  upon  which  adjustments 
would  be  made  In  preliminary  farm 
yields.  The  revised  bill  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  community  average 
3^eld,  which  is  determined  by  averaging 
the  yield  per  acre  in  the  community  for 
the  3  highest  years  of  the  5  years, 
1959-63,  for  this  purpose. 

If  the  preliminary  farm  shield  is  as 
much  as  80  percent  and  not  in  excess 
of  120  percent  of  the  community  average 
yield,  no  adjustment  will  be  made  in 
the  preliminary  farm  yield.  In  the  orig- 
inal bill,  these  limits  were  70  and  130 
percent  of  the  county  average  yield. 

If  the  preliminary  farm  yield  is  less 
than  80  percent  of  the  community  yield, 
it  will  be  increased  to  80  percent  of  the 
community  average  yield.  The  original 
bill  provided  that  any  preliminary  farm 
jield  below  70  percent  of  the  county  aver- 
age yield  would  be  increased  to  70  per- 
cent of  the  county  average  yield. 

If  the  preliminary  farm  yield  exceeds 
120  percent  of  the  community  average 
yield,  it  will  be  adjusted  downward  by 
averaging:  First,  the  3  high  years'  aver- 
age of  the  farm's  historical  yield  given 
a  weighting  of  three;  second,  the  na- 
tional average  yield  goal — 1,854  pounds 
per  acre— given  a  weighting  of  one;  but, 
third,  the  preliminary  farm  yield  can- 
not be  adjusted  below  420  percent  of  the 
community  average  jdeld.  The  original 
bill  provided  that  any  preliminary  farm 
yield  above  120  percent  of  the  county 
average  yield  would  be  reduced  to  130 
percent  of  the  county  average  yield. 

The  original  bill  provided  that  each 
farmer  could  market  5  percent  more  than 
his  poundage  quota  without  penalty  the 
first  year  the  acreage-poundage  program 
was  in  effect.  Under  the  revised  bill, 
each  farmer  can  market  110  percent  of 
his  farm  poundage  quota  in  any  year 
without  penalty,  but  any  such  excess 
maricetings  will  be  deducted  from  the 
farm's  quota  for  the  following  year. 

As  provided  in  the  original  bill,  the 
acreage-poundage  program  could  not  be 
in  effect  for  any  kind  of  tobacco  imless 
it  is  approved  by  two-thirds  or  more  of 
the  farmers  voting  in  a  special  refer- 
endum. The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  proposed  that  only  a  majority 
vote  be  required  to  make  the  acreage- 
poundage  program  effective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sponsors  of  the  acreage- 
poundage  marketing  quota  program  for 
tobacco  claim  for  it  the  following  advan- 
tages: 

First,  Acreage  allotments  could  be 
larger,  as  the  poundage  quotas  would 
provide  protection  against  excessive 
marketings. 
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Second.  Each  farmer  could  aim  at 
producing  high  quality  tobacco  without 
losing  part  of  his  share  in  the  market 
to  other  farmers  who  strive  for  the  ut- 
most production  from  their  allotted  acre- 
ages at  the  expense  of  quality. 

Third.  Farmers  would  have  a  new 
element  of  flexibJTity  since  they  could 
carry  over  unused  quota*  from  one  year 
to  the  next. 

Fourth.  Sales  and  exports  would  be 
increased  through  improved  quality. 

Fifth.  Producer  income  would  be  in- 
creased by  increased  sales,  improved 
quality  and  lower  production  costs. 

Sixth.  Supplies  of  tobacco  would  be 
kept  in  better  balance  with  demand  with 
less  cost  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  with  these 
remarks  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  received 
from  Secretary  Freeman.  The  letter 
follows : 

Department   op   Aoricult^'re, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  3,  1965. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Coolet, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture , 
House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman  :  I  have  been  apprised 
of  the  modlflcations  the  Tbbacco  Subcom- 
mittee has  made  In  the  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  acreage-poundage  marketing 
quotas  for  tobacco  as  a  result  of  Its  public 
hearings  and  deliberations  In  which  ofQclals 
of  the  Department  participated. 

The  Department  appreciates  the  careful 
consideration  the  subcommittee  has  given  to 
the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  for 
Improving  the  acreage-poundage  approach, 
especially  those  provisions  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  farm  yields  and  farm  pound- 
age quotas  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  We 
appreciate  also  that  official*  of  the  Depart- 
ment were  asked  to  participate  in  the  sub- 
committee's deliberations. 

In  our  letter  of  February  4.  1965,  reporting 
on  the  proposed  legislation,  we  advised  that 
such  legislation  was  in  accord  with  the  rec- 
ommendation contained  in  the  President's 
message  on  agriculture.  At  that  time,  we 
submitted  a  revised  draft  of  the  proposed 
legislation  and  advised  that  the  Department 
would  give  you  and  the  committee  Its  full 
cooperation  In  obtaining  legislation  to  pro- 
vide tobacco  growers  the  opportunity  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  the  type  of  program  they 
desire. 

The  proposed  legislation  may  not  be  per- 
fect in  every  respect,  but  It  has  been  im- 
proved as  a  result  of  the  subcommittee's 
hearings  and  deliberations.  These  hearings 
and  deliberations  have  strengthened  our 
convictions  of  the  need  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  provide  for  acreage-poundage 
marketing  quotas  for  the  1965  crop  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco. 

The  Department  concurs  in  the  modifica- 
tions made  by  the  Tobacco  Subconmiittee 
and  again  urges  that  legislation  be  enacted 
to  permit  growers  an  opportunity  to  decide 
for  themselves  the  type  of  program  they  de- 
sire for  the  1965  crop  of  Flua-cured  tobacco. 
Sincerely, 

Obville  L.  Preeman, 

Secretari/. 
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Improvement  of  Our  Cities  and  Towns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  McINTYRE 

or   NZW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1965 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
in  the  midst  of  dynamic  changes  occur- 
ing  in  the  structure  of  our  society,  we 
have  before  us  a  farsighted  and  imag- 
inative outward  thrust  for  conserving 
our  neighborhoods. 

Emphasizing  man's  total  environment, 
the  administration's  proposal  will  bring 
together  communities  of  interest — the 
centers  for  development  of  necessary 
ideas  and  enthusiasm  vital  to  the  mold- 
ing of  the  Great  Society. 

Not  only  does  this  proposal  call  for  ex- 
panding our  existing  community  facility 
and  housing  programs,  but  it  also  pre- 
sents new  tools  for  eradicating  the  blight 
of  the  grey  ghettos  of  sacked  cities  and 
towns.  Extensive  rehabilitation  and 
rent-supplement  programs  for  the  low 
income  represent  a  bold  new  approach 
for  lifting  the  impoverished  into  new 
environments. 

The  Government  can  provide  the  ve- 
hicles for  moving  traffic  forward;  but 
we  must  have  the  cooperation  and  spirit 
of  the  pedestrians,  if  we  are  to  succeed. 
I  am  confident  that  local  initiative  at 
the  grassroots  level  will  seize  these  tools 
with  which  to  revitalize  our  main  streets 
into  lively,  Uvable  thoroughfares  bor- 
dered by  blossoming  trees  and  flowers 
and  verdant  parks  and  playgrounds. 

In  his  m^essage  on  natural  beauty,  the 
President  stated  that  our  conservation 
must  be  the  creative  conservation  of  res- 
toration and  innovation  concerned  with 
the  total  relationship  between  man  and 
the  world  around  him.  "Its  object  is  not 
just  man's  welfare,  but  the  dignity  of 
man's  spirit.  In  this  conservation,  the 
protection  and  enhancement  of  man's 
opportunity  to  be  in  contact  with  beauty 
must  play  a  major  role." 

Mr.  President,  as  we  strive  toward  the 
realization  of  these  goals  for  daily  living, 
we  need  the  mixture  of  ingredients  which 
this  sweeping  approach  can  provide;  and 
I  look  forward  to  studying  the  specific 
details  of  the  proposed  legislation  for 
neighborhood  conservation  when  it 
comes  before  the  Housing  Subcommittee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lead 
editorial  and  the  article  by  Wolf  Von 
Eckardt,  in  Wednesday's  Washington 
Post,  hailing  the  President's  message,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  follows: 


Appendix 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC  )  Post  of 

Mar.  3,  1965] 

The    Cities   as   Civilization 

In  1890,  within  the  memory  of  many  Amer- 
icans, among  us,  only  one  out  of  every  three 
F)eople  in  this  country  lived  in  towns  of  more 
than  4,000  inhabitants.  Now  more  than  two 
out  of  three  of  us  live  in  the  cities  or  their 
suburbs.  Within  the  lifetime  of  our  chUdren. 
four  out  of  five  Americans  wiU  Uve  in  great 
metropolises.  Rapid  urbanization  is  chang- 
ing every  aspect  of  our  lives,  and  not  aU  of 
these  changes  are  for  the  better. 

In  his  powerful  message  on  the  cities.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  demonstrates  a  clear  and  quick 
concern  for  the  character  of  urban  life  evolv- 
ing in  America.  We  have  crossed  a  watershed 
in  Federal  policy  toward  the  cities.  A  year 
ago,  in  his  message  on  hotislng.  the  President 
appeared  to  be  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
necessity  of  building  houses  fast  enough  for 
our  population;  that  necessity  has  dominated 
Federal  poUcy  ever  since  World  War  II.  But 
now  President  Johnson  is  reaching  beyond 
the  rates  of  construction  to  ask  where  the 
houses  are  to  be  built,  for  whom,  in  what  sur- 
roundings. 

Federal  housing  programs,  Uke  new  drugs, 
have  usuaUy  had  \inexpected  side  effects. 
Zoning  has  been  used  for  ruthless  economic 
segregation,  mortgage  insurance  has  laid 
waste  the  suburban  countryside,  slxun  clear- 
ance has  brought  atrocious  overcrowding 
when  the  old  tenements  were  not  replaced 
with  new  homes  for  their  tenants.  We  have 
been  reckless  builders. 

Mr.  Johnson  proposes  a  commissloa  to  look 
closely  at  zoning  practices,  and  flnanHjLi  in- 
ducements to  suburban  builders  to  put  up 
whole  communities  rather  than  hasty  sub- 
divisions. Urban  renewal  Is  under  severe 
challenge  throughout  the  country;  the  Presi- 
dent has  returned  precisely  the  right  answer. 
He  wants  the  renewal  program  expanded,  con- 
centrated chiefly  on  building  homes,  and  de- 
signed to  build  neighborhoods  of  charact^ 
and  Identity  rather  than  mere  barracks. 

Three  new  Ideas  In  his  message  deserve 
particular  praise.  He  proposes  rent  subsi- 
dies for  families  with  Incomes  below  the 
average.  "In  the  long  run.  President  John- 
son says,  "this  may  prove  the  most  effective 
Instrument  of  our  new  housing  pcdlcy." 
Rent  subsidies  are  the  solution  to  the  many 
ugly  dilemmas  in  conventional  public  hous- 
ing and  urban  renewal. 

The  President,  In  another  striking  inno- 
vation, calls  for  state  land  development 
agencies  to  acquire  land,  build  public  facul- 
ties, and  then  sell  the  land  to  private  build- 
ers for  construction  according  to  a  firm 
plan.  This  mechanism  offers  the  one  real 
hope  of  controlling  the  pattern  of  metropol- 
itan growth  in  the  pubUc  Interest. 

To  underscore  the  necessity  of  building 
coherent  communities,  the  President  asks 
for  matching  grants  to  help  cities  buUd 
neighborhood  centers.  He  has  seized  the 
basic  Idea  of  new  town  architecture,  and 
used  It  to  combat  the  anonymity  of  life  at 
the  heart  of  the  city 

The  seeds  of  some  of  these  concepts  were 
contained  In  the  housing  message  of  last 
year,  but  they  were  aU  briskly  cut  out  by 
Congress.  This  ye«ir.  to  Judge  from  his  lan- 
guage, the  President  does  not  mean  to  have 
them  disregarded  again. 


This  sweeping  message  <m  the  cities  is  the 
latest  addition  to  a  moet  extraordinary  state- 
ment of  this  Nation's  purposes  and  prospects. 
In  Its  scale.  Its  vision  and  its  hopltallty  to 
new  and  unconventional  Ideas,  this  series  of 
Presidential  calls  to  action  goes  far  beyond 
the  tradition.  It  la  now  a  great  deal  mc«^ 
than  a  campaign  against  poverty.  It 
amotmts  to  a  program  tor  the  reform  of 
American  society. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 

Mar.  3.  1966] 

A  New  AppaoACH  fob  thk  Cttiks  Determines 

QUALITT    or    OUK    CiVIiaZATION 

(By  Wtrtf  Von  Bckardt) 

In  his  state  at  the  Union  message  2  months 
a^o  President  Johnson  called  for  breaking  old 
patterns  and  Important  changes  to  bring  our 
urbcui  surroundings  Into  better  harmony 
with  oiu*  hopes. 

In  his  message  on  the  cities,  sent  yesterday 
to  Congress,  the  President  sketched  a  new 
ai>proach  to  help  bring  this  about. 

The  message  deals  with  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and  many  of  the  other  means  of 
Federal  assistance  In  what  the  President 
called  the  heroic  battles  of  our  cities  to 
Improve  the  life  of  the  people  they  serve. 

He  brings  to  this  battle  not  merely  an  In- 
vientory  of  old  and  new  tactics;  he  offers  a 
■trate^ — a  comprehensive  apiwoech  to  the 
staggering  task  of  building  and  rebuilding  as 
much  again  In  one  generation  as  we  have 
biiUt  since  the  flrst  colonists  arrived  on  these 
shores. 

This  In  IteeU  Is  an  important  ciiange.  The 
President  takes  It  for  granted  that  a  growing 
population  and  eeonomy  demands  that  we 
build  more.  His  concern  Is  how  well  we  will 
build  and  rebuild  to  meet  the  needs  not  only 
o*  numbers  but  also  of  Individuals. 

To  "reshape,  at  every  level  of  government." 
our  approach  to  downtown  decay  and  conges- 
tion, slum  ghettos,  and  urban  sprawl,  and 
aU  the  misery.  Inefficiency,  and  ugliness 
these  entaU.  the  President  proposes  new  and 
accelerated  old  programs  that  add  up  to: 

Effective  planning  not  just  of  projects  but 
tar  the  entire  metrop>olltan  area. 

A  shift  In  emphasis  from  the  bulldozer  to 
the  rehabUltatlon  of  existing  buildings. 

Greater  flexibility  in  providing  decent  hous- 
ing for  people  of  low  and  moderate  Income. 

Comprehensively  planned  new  communi- 
ties or  "new  towns'  'to  help  "break  thr  pat- 
tern of  central  city  ghettos  by  providing 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing." 

The  President's  aim  Is  "to  build  not  Just 
housing  units,  but  neighborhoods;  not  Just 
to  construct  schools,  but  to  educate  chil- 
dren; not  just  to  raise  Income  but  to  create 
beauty  and  end  the  poisoning  of  our  environ- 
ment." 

The  bulk  of  this  effort  is  to  be  administered 
by  a  new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  which  President  Kennedy  also 
sought.  The  new  Department  would  assist 
metropolitan  planning  through  regional  rep- 
resentatives. It  woxild  make  sound  planning 
a  condition  of  Federal  assisttmce.  And  it 
would  help  make  sound  planning  possible 
with  grants  for  basic  facilities  and  locms  to 
acquire  land  In  advance  of  immediate  need. 

The  Department  would  help  Improve,  re- 
build and  rehabUltate  existing  homes  by  mak- 
ing both  public  housing  and  urban  renewal 
funds  available  for  the  purpose.     Greater  tise 
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of  existing  buildings  also  promises  to  help 
alleviate  the  desperate  shortage  of  low  In- 
come housing. 

Even  more  promising  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
vide homes  for  low  and  moderate  income  fam- 
ilies, however,  is  the  proposed  rent  supple- 
ment. Under  this  program  we  would  use 
more  existing  homes  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
and  suburbs  for  people  who  cannot  now 
afford  them  and  encourage  private  build- 
ers to  construct  more  such  housing. 

Together  with  the  proposed  "new  towns" 
this  approach  should  go  far  toward  break- 
ing up  the  rigid  segregation  of  neighborhoods 
not  only  by  race  but  also  by  Income  groups. 

President  Johnson  Is  fully  aware  that  we 
do  not  "have  all  the  answers"  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  city.  He  sees  the  attack  on  our 
urban  problems  as  a  continuing  process  and 
he  has  called  for  more  thinking,  more  re- 
search, more  training  and — vitaUy  import- 
ant— an  evaluation  of  prevailing  zoning  and 
building  codes. 

He  also  reiterated  his  call  for  beauty  and 
amenities  and  would  offer  the  cities  Federal 
assistance  for  them.  He  stressed  the  need 
for  greater  attention  to  good  architectural 
design. 

For  as  his  message  makes  clear,  in  dealing 
with  the  city  we  are  dealing  with  the  environ- 
ment in  which  7  out  of  10  Americans  live. 
Its  quality,  In  the  end.  determines  the  qual- 
ity of  our  civilization. 


Voice  of  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  4.  1965 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Jud- 
ith Kaye  Dearborn,  of  Slloam  Springs, 
Ark.,  in  the  district  which  I  am  honored 
to  represent,  recently  delivered  an  ad- 
dress in  the  Voice  of  Democracy  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Judith  Blaye  won  for  Arkansas, 
and  we  are  very  proud  of  her.  Indeed. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  insert  her 
winning  speech  in  the  Record  for  all  to 
read: 

The  Challenge  or  CrnzENSHn» 
(By  Judith  Kaye  Dearborn,  Siloam  Springs 
Ark.) 
Dr.    Peter    Marshall,    former    Chaplain    to 
the  U.S.  Senate,  in  "The  American  Dream" 
said,  "Challenge  every  true  patriot  and  svun- 
mon  all  who  love  America  to  roll  up  their 
sleeves  and  make  this  once  again  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people." 

Citizenship  is  more  than  a  word  it  is  a 
deed;  it  is  more  than  a  deed,  it  is  a  duty  A 
duty  to  country,  to  friends,  neighbors,  fam- 
ily— to  everyone  in  America — to  yourself. 

Citizenship  is  loyalty;  loyalty  which  Is 
stirred  within  the  heart  of  each  one  of  us 
when  we  hear  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner" 
or  "America  the  Beautiful."  But  this  feel- 
ing, this  challenge,  must  urge  us  on  to  ac- 
complishment, or  it  is  worthless. 

We  talk  glibly  about  freedom  and  democ- 
racy; but  aa  individual  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  do  we  realize  fully  what  priceless 
gifts  we  have  in  our  possession?  Do  we  ap- 
preciate this  great  heritage  and  strive  to 
protect  these  principles?  It  Is  a  sad,  but 
true,  fact  that  the  majority  of  us  seldom 
ever  think  of  the  tyranny  in  other  countries 
that  could  possibly  overtake  our  own  land 
someday,  if  we,  as  thoughtful  citizens  do 
not  take  up  the  challenge  that  is  before  us 
For  In  a  sense,  if  we  are  not  fighting  for 
freedom,  we  are  against  it. 


How  can  we  fight  for  freedom?     How  can 
we  carry  out  the  challenge  of  citizenship? 
If  every  American  citizen  would  remember 
always  that  he  is   an   ambassador  for  our 
democracy  and  America,  and  would  live  his 
life  accordingly,  the  challenge  would  be  met. 
It  is  true  that  no  matter  where  you  go  there 
will  be  people  who  have  different  ideas  as  to 
how  a  government  should  be  rvm;   who  are 
for  socialism,  or  communism,  or  some  other 
form  of  government.     Nevertheless,  it  is  our 
duty  as  U.S.  citizens,  devoted  to  the  ideals  of 
a  free  democracy,  to  uphold  these  ideals.     To 
uphold  them  in  our  own  hometown  by  voting 
and  taking  an  active  part  in  local  and  State 
elections;  in  our  Nation  by  voting  in  our  na- 
tional elections;   and  also,  as  we  travel  over 
the  United  States,  and  into  other  countries, 
by  presenting  and  practicing  democracy  in 
our  lives. 

We  should  be  well  informed  as  to  the 
methods  being  vised  to  overtjirow  democracy. 
In  this  way,  we  will  then  be  able  to  combat 
them.  We  are  able  to  obtain  all  types  of 
information  so  there  is  no  aKcuse  for  ignor- 
ance on  the  part  of  any  American. 

Let's  stop  taking  our  freedoms  for  granted 
and  let's  start  doing  something  to  make  sure 
posterity  has  the  same  privileges  we  now  en- 
Joy.  Lefs  make  use  of  our  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  press,  freedom  of  assem- 
bly, and  become  enthusiastic  about  what  we 
have  here  in  America. 

It  Is  said  that  the  Communists  have  one 
thing  that  we  seem  to  lack— dedication  to  a 
cause.  They  are  willing  to  go  to  any  length 
to  promote  this  cause.  But  before  you  are 
willing  to  fight  for  something,  you  must  be- 
lieve in  it.  Do  you  believe  In  the  cause  of 
democracy?  Are  you  willing  to  give  of  yotu-- 
seJf  to  keep  freedom  alive?  Or  do  you  say, 
"Let  the  President,  or  Congress,  the  Gover- 
nor, or  the  man  next  door  do  it?"  People  in 
other  countries,  some  of  our  own  soldiers, 
are  dying  every  day  because  they  are  fight- 
ing for  freedom. 

Yes,  the  freedoms  we  have  were  dearly 
bought.  When  you  think  of  the  thousands 
of  lives  that  were  part  of  the  price  paid  for 
the  freedoms  you  enjoy  todc^,  how  can  you 
Just  sit  by  and  say,  "let  someone  else  fight 
to  preserve  it?"  No.  This  i»  the  challenge, 
the  duty  and  honor  of  every  American  citi- 
zen. For  in  the  words  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson : 
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"Not  gold,  but  only  man  can  make, 

A  people  great  and  strong. 
Men  who  stand  for  truth  and  honor's  sake. 
Stand  fast  and  sufifer  long. 
"Brave  men  who  work  while  others  sleep. 
Who  dare  while  others  fly. 
They  build  a  nation's  pillars  deep. 
And  lift  them  to  the  sky." 


Congress  Could  End  Judicial  Tyranny  if 
It  Wanted  To 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP   SOUTH    CABOLII>A 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  4, 1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  6,  1965,  issue  of  Human  Events 
contains  an  excellent  article  by  Frederic 
Nelson,  former  chief  editorial  writer  for 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  The  article 
IS  entitled  "Congress  Could  End  Judicial 
Tyranny  if  It  Wanted  To."  I  commend 
this  article  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 


Congress   Cottle  ESjd   Jitdiclal   Ttrannt   if 
It  Wanted  To! 
(By  Frederic  Nelson) 
Here   it   is   8   months   after   the   Supreme 
Court's  arrogant  assumption  of  the  power  to 
compel  our  formerly  sovereign  States  to  re- 
tailor their  legislative  districts  after  a  Judge - 
made  formula  inaccurately  described  as  "one 
man,  one  vote,"  and  still  Conrress  has  failed 
to  use  the  power  is  possesses  to  overrule  thi.s 
latest  Judicial  excess. 

Last  year  a  weak  resolution  declaring  the 
Court's  action  to  be  against  the  "sense  of 
Congress"  was  kicked  around.  This  year  a 
constitutional  amendment  attempting  to 
deal  with  the  problem  is  proposed,  but  so 
far  has  not  been  acted  on,  much  less  passed 
on  to  the  States  for  ratification. 

The  phrase  "sense  of  Congress"  in  last 
year's  resolution  must  have  been  the  work  of 
a  real  satirist,  Isecause  the  sole  Interest  of  the 
"Warren  court"  in  the  sense  of  Congress  is 
to  make  sure  it  does  not  prevail. 

This  has  been  demonstrated  In  so  many 
fields  that  it  is  amazing  that  Congress  has 
not  up  to  now  reacted  in  some  effective  man- 
ner to  protect  its  own  prerogatives.  Indeed 
the  first  time  Congress  has  shown  any  con- 
tinued interest  in  the  subject  was  when  the 
Court  moved  in  to  threaten  the  system  under 
which  politicians  get  elected. 

PLATONIC    GUARDIANS 

As  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  Republican 
of  South  Carolina,  ably  stated,  the  court  has 
acted  "to  wipe  out  local  self-government, 
effective  law  enforcement,  internal  security 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  States,  and 
even  the  structure  of  the  State  governments  " 
Nevertheless,  this  Judicial  putsch  continues 
with  no  effective  congressional  resistance 
Why? 

I  suppose  one  reason  for  this  neglect  of 
a  real  threat  to  the  constitutionally  demo- 
cratic process,  and  its  replacement  by  what 
the  late  Judge  Learned  Hand  described  as 
rule  by  nine  "platonlc  guardians,"  is  the 
fact  that,  until  the  antiprayer  decision,  pop- 
ular resentment  against  Judicial  aggression 
had  been  virtually  nil. 

Certainly  the  reason  cannot  be  lack  of 
means.  Congress  has  had  adequate  power 
to  deal  with  most  of  these  arrogant  power 
grabs  by  the  Court. 

Many  years  ago  then  Justice  Owen  Roberts 
said :  "I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  Congress 
cannot,  if  it  so  decides,  take  away  entirely  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  over  State 
supreme  court  decisions.  This  Jxirisdlction  is 
exercised  now  under  the  terms  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Act.  Suppose  Congress  should  decide 
to  let  the  decisions  of  States  courte  be  final 
on  constitutional  questions.  How  could  the 
Supreme  Court  assert  a  power  to  take  these 
questions,  notwithstanding  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, In  view  of  the  third  article  of  the 
Constitution?-  That  article  provides,  inter 
alia,  that  the  Supreme  Coma's  Jurisdiction 
over  such  cases  is  subject  to  "such  excep- 
tions and  under  such  regulations  as  Congress 
may  make." 

COUST   VCTXJES    CONGRESS 

To  be  sure,  Justice  Roberts  was  a  member 
of  a  pre-Warren  covui;  and  underestimated 
the  capability  of  his  successors  to  "mod- 
ernize" the  Constitution.  Nevertheless,  the 
adoption  of  Roberts'  suggestion  would  ha\e 
made  it  pretty  difficult  for  the  Court  to  hand 
down  the  opinion  it  did  hand  down  In  the 
Steve  Nelson  case — an  opinion  which  deprive.s 
State  courts  of  the  right  to  deal  with  sub- 
versives, apparently  on  the  ground  that  con- 
spiracies against  the  United  States  were  none 
of  the  several  States'  business. 

Justice  Roberts'  suggestion  would  also  have 
made  it  possible  for  State  supreme  courts  tn 
protect  State  statutes  dealing  with  criminal 
procedure.  This  would  prevent  repetition  of 
decisions  like  that  in  the  Mallory  case:  that  a 
miscreant  must  be  presented  before  a  magis- 
trate so  promptly  that,  in  many  cases,  the 
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police  have  no  time  to  work  up  a  case  worth 
presenting. 

Surely  also  the  Congress  could,  if  it  pos- 
sessed the  will,  find  a  way  to  deal  with  the 
Court's  veto  of  congressional  efforts  to  com- 
pel Communist  leaders  to  register  under  the 
Subversives  Control  Act,  a  reasonable  secur- 
ity requirement  three  times  nixed  by  the 
Court. 

The  effort  to  control  the  Issue  of  passports 
t-o  Communists,  which  had  been  upset  by  the 
Court,  might  have  been  renewed,  but  in  the 
Senate  the  attempt  to  stop  this  loophole 
proved  to  be  one  occasion  upon  which  the 
then  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  Johnson  did 
not  display  his  widely  advertised  ability  to 
"get  the  last  needed  vote  out  of  a  rathole." 
In  fairness.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
House  passed  measures  designed  to  end  the 
chaos  created  by  the  Mallory  and  Steve 
Nelson  decisions,  but  both  failed  in  the 
Senate.  A  new  attempt  to  mitigate  the 
Mallory  decision  i£  being  made  in  this 
session,  but  again  it  looks  as  though  the 
Senate  will  put  up  a  roadblock. 

In  another  respect  Congress  has  been  less 
than  vigilant.  It  is  natural  to  blame  the 
executive  for  poor  selections  of  Judicial  ap- 
pointees. PoUtlcs  have  figured  in  the  ap- 
pointments ot  men  as  eminent  as  Stone, 
Hughee,  Holmes,  Frankfurter,  Roberts.  Chase, 
Taft  and  McReynolds.  Back  In  1910  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  addressing  the  American  Bar 
Association  at  Chattanooga,  complained  that 
"constitutional  lawyers  have  fallen  Into  tbe 
background.  We  have  relegated  them  to  the 
Supreme  Court  without  asking  ourselves 
where  we  are  to  find  more  of  them  when 
vacancies  occur  on  that  great  tribtinal.'* 

Today  ctmstlutional  lawyers  remain  in  the 
background,  emerging  ftom  time  to  time 
to  write  indignant  letters  to  the  New  York 
Times,  but  no  President  since  Hoover  would 
think  ot  naming  one  to  the  TJB.  Supreme 
Court. 

For  one  thing,  yacancies  usually  occur  at 
Inconvenient  tlmee.  Either  the  Justice  who 
died  or  retired  was  a  Jew  or  a  Catholic  and 
must  ipso  facto  be  replaced  by  one  of  the 
same  religion.  Or  the  Coiu-t  Is  supfKised  to 
need  a  westerner,  or  maybe  even  a  south- 
erner. Or  the  President  has  to  find  eozne 
spot  for  the  politician,  with  experience  as  a 
police  magistrate,  who  delivered  his  State's 
delegation  to  the  President  at  the  decisive 
moment.  Or  somebody  friendly  to  labor,  or 
(give  us  time)  a  big-time  woman. 

Anyway,  a  President,  assuming  he  knows 
any  constitutional  lawyers,  seldom  feels  the 
time  is  propitious  to  make  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  of  one. 

The  country  suffers  from  such  Jockesrlng 
at  the  White  House.  But  the  faUure  of 
Congress  to  take  serloiisly  its  part  In  the 
proceedings  is  equally  distressing. 

In  the  1930'8,  liberals  In  Congress  took  the 
matter  of  confirmation  very  seriously  Indeed. 
They  defeated  President  Hoover's  effort  to 
place  Judge  John  J.  Parker,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, on  the  Court,  cmd  they  almost  blocked 
the  appointment  of  Justice  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  But  when  PX).R.  came  up  with 
Black  and  Douglas — who  were,  to  say  the 
least,  not  conspicuously  more  qualified  than 
Hughes  or  Parker — the  Senate  went  along. 

Later,  if  anybody  asked  an  uncivil  ques- 
tion about  the  legal  qualifications  of  Earl 
Warren  for  the  highest  Judicial  office  In  the 
land,  it  seems  not  to  have  mattered. 

Perhaps  the  reason  it  hasn't  mattered  to 
Congress  is  that  It  hasn't  mattered  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  As  a  rule.  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  appear  to  the  so- 
ralled  man  in  the  street  to  be  remote  from 
his  concerns. 

CASE   roR   POLICE 

Unfortunately  also,  liberals  have  had  more 
.success  than  conservatives  in  dramatizing 
the  Court's  activities.  It  has  seemed  easier 
to  work  up  sympathy  for  a  lonely  Negro,  held 
in  durance  vile  for  hours  aTid  perhaps  man- 
handled by  detectives,  than  to  state  the  case 


for  policemen,  responsible  tor  order  in  their 
commxmltles  but  shackled  by  Pecksnlfflan 
restraints  and  regulations. 

Senat<H-  Qoldwater  attempted  to  associate 
the  Court's  overconcem  for  the  rlgbts  of 
malefactors  with  the  rising  rate  ot  murders 
and  other  crimes  of  violence  In  our  city 
streets,  but  few  noticed.  Jxist  the  same,  the 
tolerant  attitude  of  the  Warren  Court  Isnt 
Just  something  to  raise  the  blood  pressure  o* 
crusty  reactionaries.  The  thug  saved  by  a 
liberal  court  may  live  to  rape  your  daughter. 

The  difficulty  with  many  critics  of  the 
Court  Is  fear  lest  restraints  imposed  by  the 
legislative  branch  cripple  the  neceesaxy  func- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  lunplre  in 
a  Federal  system.  There  has  to  be  an  lunpire. 
Chief  Jiistice  Marshall  siunmed  it  up  neatly: 
"The  Constitution  declares  that  'no  bill  of 
attainder  or  ex  pmst  facto  law  shall  be 
passed.'  If,  however,  such  a  biU  should  be 
passed,  and  a  person  should  be  prosecuted 
under  it,  must  the  Court  condemn  to  death 
these  victims  whom  the  Constitution  en- 
deavors to  preserve?" 

He  further  inquired:  "If  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature is  void,  does  it,  notwithstanding  its  In- 
vaUdlty,  bind  the  courts  and  c^Uge  thnn  to 
enforce  It?"  That  has  always  been  a  hard 
nut  to  crack.  In  the  1930'8  liberals  would 
have  none  at  Marshall's  doctrine.  Today, 
liberals  regard  even  an  effort  by  Congress  to 
protect  its  own  proper  function  as,  in  the 
language  of  the  New  Tork  Tlmee  on  the  redis- 
trictlng  effort,  an  example  of  "legislative  Irre- 
■ponslblllty." 

JT7DICIAL    T7KASE 

What  It  comes  down  to  Is  that,  when  the 
Court  was  doing  its  best  to  restrain  a  New 
Deal  Congress  from  passing  measures  of  du- 
bious constitutionality,  liberals  demanded 
that  the  Court  be  stripped  of  Its  powers, 
••packed,"  abolished,  and  treated  with  lofty 
contempt.  But  today,  whrai  the  Court  has 
extended  its  arbitrary  power  into  every  field, 
attributing  to  Congress  intentions  that  Con- 
gress never  had,  and  In  general  exercising  an 
atoeolutlsm  hardly  distinguishable  from  dlcta- 
tOTBhip,  liberals  applaud  the  Court,  and  de- 
nounce even  the  feeblest  legislative  resist- 
ance as  "hobbling  the  courts"  and  defying 
the  "law  of  the  land." 

Inconsistency?  "ITiere  is  none.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  liberals  were  whooping  It  up 
for  legislative  defiance  of  the  Constitution: 
now  they  are  all  for  Judicial  efforts  to  amend 
it.  Whichever  branch  of  the  Government 
favors  the  dictatorial  march  to  socialism,  the 
liberals  are  for  It. 

Just  possibly  the  Covirt  Itself  has  stubbed 
its  toe  and  Irked  Congress  too  markedly  with 
its  redistrlcting  decision,  and  upset  the  pub- 
lic by  standing  firmly  against  prayer  in  the 
schools.  Grateful  for  small  mercies,  con- 
servatives must  press  such  advantages  as 
exist. 

Conceivably  even  a  liberal  Congress  can  be 
made  to  understand  that  Congress  Is  not 
merely  a  debating  club  under  the  Greet 
Society,  but  the  sole,  constitutionally  created 
maker  of  laws  for  the  country.  To  permit 
its  pr(^)er  function  to  be  eroded  by  Judicial 
ukase  It  the  threaten  the  continued  existence 
of  our  federal  system. 


The  217th  Anniyertary  of  the  Birth  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Casimir  Pnlaski 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  4,  Is  tlie  217th  anniversary  of  the 
hirth  of  Brig.  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski,  a  life- 


long fighter  against  tyranny  and  a  great 
hero  of  the  American  Revolution. 

During  the  American  war  for  inde- 
pendence, brave  men  from  European  na- 
tions inspired  by  our  Ideals  of  justice  and 
liberty  ventured  forth  to  our  continent 
and  fought  with  dedication  and  bravery 
by  our  side.  This  day  commemorates 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one  such 
Individual,  Casimir  Pulaski.  General 
Pulaski  stands  as  an  example  of  the  brave 
people  of  Poland  who  have  inspired  the 
world  with  their  undying  zeal  for  justice 
and  liberty  for  all  people. 

After  lea^ng  a  heroic  but  unsuccessful 
effort  to  win  Polish  freedom  against  the 
coalition  of  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria. 
General  Pulaski  was  forced  to  flee  Po- 
land. He  made  his  escape  to  France 
where  he  met  Benjamin  Franklin  and  of- 
fered his  services  to  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can indejDendence. 

In  1777,  General  Pulaski  joined  the 
main  Army  at  Valley  Forge  and  provided 
a  struggling  new  Nation  with  brilliant 
military  leadership  during  the  remainder 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  vsu-lous  engagements 
with  the  enemy  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
Continental  Congress  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general.  The  American  peo- 
ple feel  deep  gratitude  to  General  Pu- 
laski, to  his  countrymen,  and  to  the  many 
foreign  patriots  who  fought  and  died  for 
the  cause  of  our  freedom. 

Today  we  face  a  world  where  tyrtmny 
and  injustice  still  exist.  Casimir  Pula- 
ski will  always  serve  as  an  Inspiration  to 
these  people  who  must  continue  their 
fight  for  freedom. 


What  the  War  on  Povnty  Has  To  Do 
With  Yon  and  Me 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  PAT  McNAMARA 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  4.  1965 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "What  the  War  on  Poverty  Has 
to  Do  With  You  and  Me." 

This  eloquent  and  perceptive  article, 
which  first  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Temple  Beth  El,  of  Detroit,  which  is 
Michigan's  oldest  Jewish  congregation, 
was  written  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Hertz, 
rabbi  of  Temple  Beth  El. 

It  Is  particularly  timely,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  shall  soon  be  consider- 
ing a  new  authorization  for  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
What  the  War  on  Poverty  Has  To  Do  With 

You  AND   Mx 
(By  Rabbi  Richard  C.  Hertz) 
Why   are   chtirch   and   synagogue   leaders 
being  alerted  to  the  pxaverty  program? 

On  January  5-6,  1965,  the  Central  Confer- 
ence of  American  Rabbis  arranged  to  have 
its  executive  board  gather  In  Washington, 
D.C.     We  received  a  special  briefing  oh  the 
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President's  poverty  program.  For  2  days, 
top  economists  from  Sargent  Shrlver's  Office 
of  Economic  Opportimlty,  In  addition  to 
both  public  and  private  economists,  gave  us 
an  Intimate  analysis  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  poverty  program.  This  detailed  briefing 
gave  us  new  Insight  Into  the  vast  magnitude 
of  poverty.  We  gained  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  the  role  that  the  forces  of  religion  will 
be  caUed  upon  to  play  in  winning  support 
for  the  President's  poverty  program. 

What  does  the  poverty  program   have  to 
do  with  religion? 

The  poverty  program  appeals  to  the 
deepest  Instincts  of  all  religions  that  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  aid  the  poor,  care  for 
the  sick,  teach  the  Ignorant,  and  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  those  who  have  lost  their 
way  In  the  world.  Poverty  Is  a  religious  con- 
cern. It  is  nondenomlnatlonal.  ecumenical,, 
and  unfortunately  universal. 

Judaism  has  had  a  long  acquaintance  with 
poverty.  Since  the  days  of  Moses,  we  Jews 
have  developed  a  concern  for  the  widow  and 
the  orphaned,  the  poor  and  the  humble, 
the  stranger  within  our  gates.  We  have  been 
commanded  In  Scriptures  never  to  forget 
that  we  once  were  bondsmen  In  Egypt  and 
to  remember  what  It  was  like  to  be  disen- 
franchised  and   enslaved   In   poverty. 

Ova  Hebrew  prophets  were  the  first  to 
establish  a  religious  relationship  between 
ethics  and  economics,  between  justice  and 
poverty.  Amos  and  his  successors  Ingrained 
Into  the  Jewish  consciousness  a  deep  concern 
for  the  plight  of  the  exploited.  He  taught 
It  was  morally  wrong  for  men  to  praise 
God  and  gouge  the  poor.  Religion  de- 
manded social  Justice. 

So  the  war  on  poverty  Is  nothing  new  to 
Judaism.  Across  the  generations.  Jews  be- 
came experts  In  enduring  poverty.  With  the 
prophets,  we  have  helped  to  fight  It.  With 
oppression,  we  have  learned  how  to  endure 
it.  With  our  Sholem  Alelchem's.  we  have 
learned  how  to  poke  fun  at  it.  But  always 
It  was  poverty  of  material  goods,  never  a 
poverty  of  the  spirit.  We  never  lost  the  love 
of  learning.  We  never  gave  up  hope  that 
ultimately  a  new  society  of  brotherhood  and 
equality  could  be  established.  We  became 
expert  in  a  poverty  program  for  our  own  peo- 
ple through  the  magic  letters  of  JDC  and 
UJA.  We  learned  what  It  meant  to  care  for 
the  less  fortunate. 

The  President's  poverty  program  Is  enor- 
mously relevant  to  the  prophetic  Insights  of 
all  historic  faiths.  Just  as  the  civil  rights 
revolution  did  not  succeed  until  the 
churches  and  synagogues  supplied  the  moral 
force  to  propel  It  forward,  so  the  poverty 
program  will  never  get  off  the  ground  until 
the  religious  forces  of  America  stand  united 
together  and  awaken  the  conscience  of  Amer- 
ica to  combat  poverty.  lUlteracy.  disease,  and 
despair.  But  religious  leaders  must  lead. 
They  mxist  translate  the  pulpit's  religious 
Idealism  into  moral  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  people. 

How  haa  the  Central  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican Rabbis  addressed  Itself  In  the  past  to 
the  elimination  of  poverty? 

Today's  rab'ols.  who  are  the  inheritors  of 
the  prophetic  mantle,  have  instinctively  been 
drawn  to  the  war  on  poverty.  Year  after 
year,  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  has  met  In  convention  and  passed 
resolutions  on  poverty,  appointed  commit- 
tees on  social  Justice,  published  position 
papers  on  economics  and  religion  The 
poverty  program  Is  a  phase  of  religion  in 
action,  in  applying  the  prophetic  tradition 
and  the  principles  of  religion  to  social  con- 
ditions. It  has  everything  to  do  with  re- 
ligion— with  all  rellgtons. 

In  1960.  the  CCAR  pubUshed  a  platform  on 
the  elimination  of  poverty  and  called  for  "a 
sustained  attack  upon  all  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  which  make  for  pov- 
erty.-'  Again  in  1964,  the  CCAR  spoke  on 
this  issue,   "We  pledge  our  support  o*  the 
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President   and  his   advisers  In  the  war   on 
poverty. 

Why  Is  poverty  a  vicious  circle? 
Poverty  breeds  its  own  cultvire,  Its  own 
way  of  life.  Jammed  In  Blums  under  un- 
hygienic conditions  and  living  on  inadequate 
diets,  the  poor  suffer  more  than  other  mem- 
bers of  our  society.  When  they  become  sick, 
they  are  sick  longer  and  oftener  and  their 
recovery  Is  slower.  They  find  it  difficult  to 
hold  a  steady  Job.  They  lose  wage  benefits. 
As  a  result  they  cannot  aJTord  adequate  hous. 
Ing  or  a  nourishing  diet  or  preventive  medical 
care.  When  a  major  calamity  overtakes  a 
fanilly— sickness,  death,  or  Jail— they  move 
down  another  rung  on  the  poverty  ladder 
and  start  a  downward  cycle  all  over  again. 
Why  Is  poverty  social  dynamite? 
Poverty  can  blow  up  In  any  American  com- 
munity. We  must  not  be  complacent  about 
those  pockets  of  poverty  that  blight  our  In- 
ner cities.  As  a  result  of  President  John- 
son's leadership,  we  now  have  the  unique  op- 
portunity to  banish  blight  and  despair  that 
darken  the  lives  of  one-SftH  of  the  American 
people.  We  must  take  aflvantage  of  the 
President's  program  for  the  sake  of  our 
children. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  right,  practical,  nec- 
essary, and  urgent. 
What  do  statistics  reveal  about  poverty? 
A  Gallup  poll  recently  revealed  that  51 
percent  of  the  American  people  think  the 
poor  are  responsible  for  their  own  poverty. 
But  this  Is  not  true.  When  a  man  who  Is  on 
relief  for  the  third  generation,  whose  father 
was  on  relief,  and  whose  grandfather  was  on 
relief  before  him,  when  that  min  tries  to 
break  out  of  the  circle  of  the  poverty  cultxu-e 
he  finds  It  mighty  difficult.  That  man  never 
knew  any  other  way  of  life  than  welfare  re- 
lief. Go  down  to  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
country,  as  I  have,  and  you  will  understand 
this  condition  more  vividly. 

I  know  it  Is  hard  for  us  to  visualize  one- 
fifth  of  America  as  a  simple  statistic.  Half 
of  the  people  who  never  made  It  are  Negro 
More  than  half  are  over  65.  More  than  50 
percent  of  all  southerners  or  rural  families 
headed  by  a  woman  are  In  this  category  of 
poverty.  Three  out  of  five  never  went  beyond 
the  eighth  grade,  and  if  they  live  in  Alabama 
or  Mississippi,  8  years  of  schooling  are  equiva- 
lent to  2  or  3  In  Michigan. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  poor  are  born  into 
poverty  and  never  escape  the  culture  of  pov- 
erty, the  illiteracy,  the  hopelessness,  and  gen- 
eral despair.  Their  children  grow  up  in  a 
house,  not  a  home,  where  there  Is  never  a 
word  of  encouragement,  a  story  read  from 
a  book,  a  record  played,  or  a  picture  painted. 
This  Is  the  vicious  circle  of  poverty.  We  have 
to  start  the  day  a  child  Is  born,  or  even  be- 
fore. The  poverty  program  aims  to  help  peo- 
ple prepare  themselves  for  opportunity  which 
is  now.  for  the  first  time,  knocking  on  their 
door. 

We  affluent  Americans  can  no  longer  re- 
main Indifferent  to  the  poverty-stricken  It 
Is  Immoral  to  do  so.  Poverty  must  be  exposed 
and  wiped  out.  The  human  side  of  Govern- 
ment statistics  show  men  out  of  work,  chil- 
dren dropping  out  of  schooi  families  dis- 
rupted. The  President's  far-sighted  poverty 
program  can  help  future  generations  of  poor 
lift  themselves  permanently  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ladder. 

If  we  can  spend  billlon.s  of  dollars  to  send 
one  man  to  the  moon,  we  are  certainly  Justi- 
fied In  spending  millions  of  dollars  to  hclo 
millions  of  people. 

Who  are  "the  other  America?" 

One-fifth  of  America  are  Blicns  in  their 
native  land.  They  are  "the  other  America  " 
as  Michael  Harrington  describes  in  his  book 
of  that  title. 

Millions  of  American  families  live  in  the 
subbasement  of  ovu-  social  structure.  They 
are  America's  "have  not"  people.  Tliey  are 
the  denied  and  the  disadvantaged  the  dis- 
poesessed    and    the    discriminated    against. 


They  are  the  old  and  young,  the  Negroes  and 
other  minorities.  They  are  the  sick,  the 
handicapped,  the  sharecroppers  and  migra- 
tory workers.  They  are  the  unemployed  or 
underemployed  or  underprlvUeged.  Eaci 
day  they  are  taunted  on  TV  by  the  com- 
merclals  of  abimdance.  urging  them  to  buy 
buy,  buy— and  always  these  symbols  of  tlie 
good  life  are  Just  out  of  their  reach. 

Their  poverty  robs  them  of  any  sense  cr 
individual  worth  or  human  dignity.  They  are 
cut  off.  forced  to  Uve  outside  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety, deprived  of  any  sense  of  belonging  e.x- 
cept  to  other  peo|)le  like  themselves;  vic- 
tims of  a  frustration  so  deep  and  so  envelop- 
ing that  the  invitation  to  communism,  or 
invitation  to  take  to  the  streets  to  demon- 
strate their  hopelessness,  beckons  to  thein 
The  rabble-rousers  and  demagogs  are  al- 
ways anxious  to  exploit  their  despair. 

In  the  American  past,  poverty  was  often 
unavoidable  because  economic  resources  wer^ 
scarcer.  But  today,  no  nation  in  the  world  is 
blessed  with  the  riches  and  wealth  of  Amer- 
ica. The  means  are  at  hand  to  provide 
every  American  young  and  old,  with  a  decent 
standard  of  Uvlng.  Yet,  one-fifth  of  Amer- 
ica, the  other  America,  continue  to  Uve  In 
abject  poverty;  and  the  vicious  cycle  of  pov- 
erty breeds  more  poverty. 

Who  are  the  other  America — the  one-fifth 
of  the  Nation  who  are  poor? 

They  are  the  families  of  the  large  number 
of  active  breadwinners  whose  Income  is  too 
smaU  to  provide  himself  and  his  family  with 
mlnlmtim  needs  of  shelter,  food,  clothln" 
and  medical  care.  ° 

They  are  the  young,  the  healthy,  the  abl- 
bodied  for  whom  society  has  failed  to  provide 
Jobs  and  who  cannot  find  them  for  them- 
selves. 

They  are  the  young  between  16  and  21  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school,  who  are  unem- 
ployed and  actively  seeking  work,  but  who 
are  untrained  and  cannot  ftUflll  the  require- 
ment* of  skilled,  technical  work  that  mc~ 
be  available. 

They  are  the  old.  the  disabled  who  cannot 
work  because  they  are  not  able  to  any  longer. 

They  are  the  discouraged  and  the  frus- 
trated who  have  problems,  personal  and  so- 
cial, that  add  to  their  feeling  of  hopeless- 
ness. 

They  are  the  minorities  against  whom  dis- 
crimination comes  at  every  turn  to  com- 
pound  the  ugliness  of  their  poverty. 

What  can  be  done  specifically  to  wipe  out 
poverty? 

The  President's  war  against  poverty  Is  both 
educational  and  catalytic.     It  seeks  to  In- 
form and  motivate  people  to  assume  some 
personal  responsibility  locally  to  ellmina;- 
poverty.     It  Involves  four  things:    (l)    edi:- 
catlon  of  the  Nation  In  comprehending  the 
extent   of   poverty   In   America  and   under- 
standing the  dimensions  of  It.     (2)    It  Ii;- 
volves  national  action  programs  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  dealing  vrtth  unemployment  ar:fl 
underemployment,    slums    and    Inadequate 
housing.  Insufficient  education.     (3)   it  ij.- 
volves  community  action  where  at  the  loci 
level— the  State,  the  city,  the  neighborhood 
the  community— plans  for  projects  are  d'  - 
vised  in  carefully  chosen  areas.     Concerrc  1 
citizens  and  organizations  In  every  section  ■  ' 
the  country  will  be  drawn  actively  Into  t;  •- 
struggle  and  organized  to  work  on  a  speci.  c 
project  in  a  specific   area.     (4)    It  aims  ni 
Involvement  of  the  poor  themselves,  partic- 
ularly young  people,  in  self-help   activif- 
to   reduce  dependency   and   deprivation   bv 
mvolving  them  In   activities  on  their  ov  i 
behalf  and  bringing  the  community  servic  i 
to  them. 

Such  aspects  of  poverty  reflect  a  who'" 
network  of  social  Ills,  like  illiteracy  uncrr- 
ployment.  poor  health,  dilapidated  housir.-. 
To  alleviate  these  problems  requires  a  whole 
network  of  antlpoverty  attacks  from  many 
directions  and  against  many  targets,  but  all 
coordinated  and  fashioned  by  local  talent  arc! 
local  leadership. 
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Specifically,  remedial  reading,  literacy 
ccurses,  Job  training,  employment  counsel- 
ill.;,  homemaklng  services.  Job  development 
r.'d  training,  vocational  rehabilitation,  are 
CI  !y  some  of  the  individual  programs  that 
are  part  of  the  local  Bntljx>verty  program. 

In  all  of  these  the  key  to  the  President's 
poverty  program  Is  local  responsibility.  To 
eliminate  remote  control  from  Washington, 
1  -al  committees  have  been  given  the  basic 
n -ponsibillty  for  planning,  developing,  and 
administrating  their  own  programs  and  to 
rcL-cIve  Federal  funds  for  these  purposes.  In 
e  ch  area  a  community  action  committee 
n.  ide  up  of  representative  citizens  from  in 
f.:;d  out  of  the  Government  is  being  formed. 
Here  In  Michigan  we  already  have  15  such 
committees  formed  on  a  county  or  multi- 
c  'unty  basis. 

In  Detroit  it  is  called  TAAP— total  action 
s Mlnst  poverty.  Mayor  Cavanaugh  has  won 
national  recognition  for  his  leadership  In 
Ir^plementlng  the  poverty  program  In  De- 
trMt.  The  TAAP  committee  has  developed 
a  communltywlde,  coordinated  attack  on 
poverty  and  designated  a  number  of  specific 
projects  within  four  areas  of  the  Inner  city. 
T.ie  program  involves  helping  youth,  aged, 
reiiabilltation  of  the  disadvantaged,  an  en- 
rif-hment  program  In  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, and  the  voluntary  social  agencies  like 
UTiIted  community  services  with  their  great 
experience  and  know-how  In  dealing  with 
these  problems. 
What  dangers  must  we  be  aware  of? 
Waste  In  public  spending  must  always  be 
v.,.t<;hed,  whether  In  foreign  aid.  the  Penta- 
C  n.  the  outer  space  and  missile  program,  or 
the  poverty  program. 

Issues  Involving  clear  separation  of  chtu^h 
nrd  state  are  also  Involved  in  the  poverty 
p:  ogram.  The  Catholic  Church,  for  example, 
u;th  millions  of  really  poor  people  In  Its 
r.nks,  Is  anxious  to  seek  Federal  funds  for 
f  >me  of  its  programs.  Clear  guidelines  need 
t  •  be  drawn  so  that  the  wall  of  separation 
b'  tween  church  and  state  Is  not  breached, 
nid  long-range  goals  that  preserve  the  first 
aniendment  are  not  lost  through  short-range 
expediency. 

Automation  Is  another  difficulty  com- 
p  'unding  the  poverty  program,  because  It  so 
d  eply  affects  the  employment  picture, 
e  peclally  the  young  men  stlU  In  their  teens 
uiio  Join  the  Job  force  every  year.  Techno- 
l.-Tlcal  progress  as  It  affects  vmsklUed  work- 
nen  poses  many  moral  and  ethical  decisions 
c:  rectly  related  to  the  poverty  program. 

How  does  the  poverty  program  affect  you 
and  me? 

The  plight  of  the  other  America  remains 
a  challenge  to  the  American  people.  The 
s'ence  of  the  ixx>r,  the  Invisible  poor,  must 
be  ended.  No  more  burning  moral  Issues 
exists  In  oiu-  affluent  society  than  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  hmnan  stiff erlng  of  those  who 
live  In  poverty.  What  Is  needed  Is  the  full 
mobilization  and  the  commitment  of 
c  ;iu-ches  and  synagogues,  labor  and  Industry, 
t:;e  civil  rights  movement,  the  farmers  and 
V.  terans.  and  students  and  women's  organl- 
?  tions,  In  an  all-out  alliance  against  pov- 
r."ty.  This  kind  of  moral  crusade  could 
:■■  iileve  a  national  awakening  of  conscience. 
We  all  know  that  once  Americans  became 
aroused  In  time  of  war.  we  can  xmlte  and  act 
q  -.ickly  and  effectively.  Needless  poverty  Ln 
t  e  midst  of  plenty  is  a  war  that  challenges 
V.,e  conscience  of  the  Nation.  Without  this 
crusade  against  poverty,  the  Great  Society 
c  nnot  come  Into  full  realization. 

This.  then.  Is  a  profile  of  the  President's 
p  verty  program  compressed  Into  a  very  nar- 
row viewing.  The  downtrodden  and  the  dis- 
p  >sse6sed  weigh  heavUy  on  the  moral  consci- 
ence of  the  American  people  and  they  should. 
Huge  unmet  social  needs  remam  to  be  ful- 
filled. The  war  on  poverty  Is  a  gigantic  boot- 
Erap  operation  to  bring  up  the  standard  of 
l;ving  of  one-fifth  of  the  Nation.  It  obvlous- 
1:  can't  and  wont  be  done  overnight. 
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The  challenge  before  you  and  zne  in  the 
1960'8  and  1970'8  Is  to  match  our  technical 
know-how  with  the  problem  of  poverty  and 
thus  narrow  the  gap  between  the  "have's" 
and  the  "have-not's." 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  taken 
the  first  steps  In  mobilizing  the  Nation  to- 
ward the  goal  of  the  Great  Society.  As  he 
assimaes  the  reins  of  office  In  his  own  right, 
our  prayers  are  for  the  success  of  his  admin- 
istration. May  the  years  ahead  bring  this 
Nation  of  abundance  an  abundance  of  bless- 
ing. Let  there  be  a  harvest  of  dignity  not 
Just  for  some  Americans  or  even  for  the  other 
Americans,  but  for  all  Americans. 


The  War  in  Vietnam,  VII— 100  Hold 
Redoubt  Against  300  Reds 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AllVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  another  part  in  a  series 
of  the  report  by  Mr.  Lucian  C.  Warren, 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Cou- 
rier-Express. Buffalo.  N.Y^  on  his  recent 
observations  In  Vietnam.  I  recommend 
this  informative  report  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Part  vn  of  this  series,  which  appeared 
In  the  Courier-Express  on  February  27, 
1965,  follows: 

The  Wak  in  Vietnam,  VH — 100  Hold  Redoubt 
Against  300  Reds 

(Note. — Warfare  In  South  Vietnam  has 
many  imorthodox  aspects,  thanks  to  modem 
weapons  like  the  helicopter  and  ancient  con- 
siderations like  Jungle  and  mountain  terrain. 
Here,  Lucian  C.  Warren,  on  his  visit  to  the 
front,  drops  in  on  a  government  fortress — 
village  well  behind  enemy  siege  lines,  and 
finds  It  manned  by  Vietnamese  of  Cambo- 
dian descent.) 

(By  Lucian  C.  Warren) 
Nut  Ba  Den,  South  Vittnam. — No  better  il- 
lustration of  this  odd-ball  war  is  perhaps 
available  than  what's  taking  place  at  Nul  Ba 
Den,  which  Is  translated:  "Black  Virgin 
Mountain." 

Nul  Ba  Den  Is  a  peak  near  the  Cambodian 
border.  35  miles  southwest  of  Saigon.  Its 
base  Is  Infested  by  Vietcong  Communists. 
Neither  side  has  the  power,  or  at  least  has 
not  amassed  enough  strength  to  date,  to 
liquidate  the  opposing  forces. 

Atop  this  heavily  fortified  mountaintop. 
3.200  feet  above  sea  level,  a  good-looking  De- 
troit officer.  Ist  Lt.  John  C.  Sandlln,  directs 
operations  with  a  cool  precision  that  belles 
the  fact  that  he's  sitting  on  a  powder  keg 
that  might  go  off  at  anytime. 

SXTRROUNVED 

There  are,  of  course,  some  formidable  re- 
straints that  give  the  Vietcong  pause. 
Sandlln  can  lob  all  kinds  of  shells,  mortars, 
and  rockets  Into  any  Vietcong  detachment 
that  attempts  to  storm  the  heights.  And 
he's  In  close  communication  with  substantial 
Vietnamese  forces  at  Soul  Da,  a  few  miles 
from  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

Nevertheless.  It  Is  stUl  a  shocker  for  even 
the  most  blase  war  correspondent  to  be  able 
to  drop  in  on  this  mountain  retreat  by  hell- 
copter  and  realize  that  he's  completely  sur- 
rounded by  probably  a  battalion  of  dedicated 
Vietcong.  numbering  between  300  and  400 
men.  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  while  his 
only   visible   protecUon   is   the   Vletnamee* 


force  of  about  100  men  in  possession  of  the 
top  third  of  Nul  Ba  Den. 

I  voiced  my  awe  over  the  fact  that  even 
Sandlln  might  at  times  go  stir  crazy  and 
need  to  be  ferried  into  Saigon  for  relaxation. 

GARBLED 

"You  know,"  he  confided.  "I  really  feel 
safer  here  than  I  do  in  Saigon  where  a 
saboteur's  bomb  could  go  off  anywhere  and 
often  does.  I  let  my  men  go  once  in  a 
while,  but  I  like  It  here  and  rarely  go  In 
except  for  business." 

His  main  business  Is  to  see  to  it  that 
Black  Virgin  Mountain  is  kept  safe  as  an 
important  radio  relay  point  for  the  com- 
munications system  of  the  American  and 
South   Vietnamese  military  forces. 

Commmilcation  is  vitally  important  few 
the  success  of  the  war  against  the  Vietcong. 
For  the  civilian,  and  even  the  military.  In 
this  underdeveloped  country,  the  frustra- 
tions of  trying  to  get  through  by  phone  to 
any  party  are  formidable. 

COACPLICATIONS 

South  Vietnam  doesn't  have  a  Bell  Tele- 
phone system,  but  a  series  of  independent 
phone  companies  whose  names — Tiger. 
I*uina,  Snow  Coke,  etc. — are  picturesque,  but 
whose  electronics  are  primitive. 

Therefore,  Sandlln 's  work  atop  Ntil  Ba 
Den  Is  vitally  Important  to  strengthen  the 
military  communications   network. 

The  Vietnamese  with  whom  Sandlln  is 
working  are  Urgely  dedicated  Buddhists. 
They  have  erected  one  pagoda  at  the  top  of 
the  movmtaln  which  Sandlln  shares  with 
them. 

"I  have  to  negotiate  with  them  even  to 
drive  a  naU  In  the  wall,"  Sandlln  explains. 

Many  of  the  religious  ceremonies  are  held 
In  a  shrtne  In  another  pagoda  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  down  the  mountain. 

ENOUGH 

My  visit  to  Nul  Ba  Den  Is  taking  place  In 
midafternoon,  when  the  mountain  peak  pre- 
sents an  interestmg  contrast  of  much 
barbed  wire,  sandbags,  and  military  equli>- 
ment,  in  the  midst  of  which  Cambodian 
men,  women,  and  children  seem  uncon- 
cerned at  the  danger  aU  around  them.  At 
one  point,  a  huge  primitive  kettle  rests  over 
a  Blow  fire  and  I  was  told  that  this  was  com- 
munity stew  available  to  all  the  residents, 
and  even  to  guests.  I  decided  against  a  sam- 
pling. 

There  isn't  a  trace  of  military  activity  this 
afternoon,  but  then  the  Vietcong  like  to  do 
their  dirty  work  at  night.  This  Is  why  the 
special  forces  there  are  geared  mainly  for 
night  activity. 

A  French  correspondent  who  accompanied 
us  to  the  mountain  is  staying  overnight,  but 
I  have  elected  to  return  to  Saigon  to  take  my 
chance  with  the  bombs. 

I  dont  dig  this  crazy  mlxed-up  war. 


The  Soviet  Effort  in  Oceanography 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  BIAGNUSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1965 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  last 
September  and  October  Capt  T.  K. 
TreadweU.  U.8.  Navy,  toured  oceano- 
graphic  institutions  and  Installations  in 
Soviet  Russia. 

Captain  TreadweU.  who  holds  a  mas- 
ters degree  In  oceanography,  was  accom- 
panied by  five  other  scientists.  As  a 
submarine  officer  in  both  the  Atlantic  and 
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the  Pacific  during  World  War  n,  and  as 
head  of  the  Oceanographic  Division  ol 
the  U.S.  Naval  Oceanographic  OflSce, 
Captain  Treadwell  is  particularly  well 
qualified  to  evaluate  certain  aspects  of 
the  Soviet  oceanographic  program.  Both 
those  in  which  the  Russians  are  pro- 
ficient and  those  in  which  they  are 
deficient  are  stated  in  some  detail. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  by  Captain 
Treadwell's  report  on  the  extensive 
Soviet  activities  in  support  of  fisheries 
research,  which  includes  the  construction 
and  operation  by  the  Institute  of  Fisher- 
ies Research  of  ships  up  to  4,000  tons, 
the  operation  of  a  submarine  to  study 
fish  behavior,  and  the  employment  of 
many  vessels  as  ships  of  opportunity. 

The  Bm-eau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
apparently  has  had  little  success  in  recent 
years  in  impressing  the  authorities  over 
it  or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  the 
need,  in  behalf  of  our  own  American 
fisheries  industry,  for  modem,  efficient 
U.S.  exploratory  and  research  vessels. 
The  result  is  that  the  expansion  of  this 
field  has  been  very,  very  limited. 

Meanwhile,  massive  Russian  fishing 
fleets  haunt  New  England  and  Alaskan 
waters  while  Soviet  research  ships, 
equipped  with  advanced  and  sophisti- 
cated instruments  and  equipment,  cruise 
the  length  of  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Coasts  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  ex- 
ploratory missions  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  are  not  limited  to  locating  fishery 
resources. 

Captain  Treadwell  reported  highlights 
of  his  visit  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  Decem- 
ber 1964  issue  of  Navy,  the  magazine  of 
sea-power.  His  article,  entitled  "The 
Soviet  Effort  in  Oceanography,"  is  proof, 
in  my  opinion,  that  we  are  engaged  in  a 
contest  with  the  U.S.S.R.  for  the  mastery 
of  the  oceans  and  their  scientific  secrets. 
This  is  a  Soviet  challenge,  like  that  for 
supremacy  in  space,  that  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Captain  Tieadwell's  article, 
entitled  "The  Soviet  Effort  in  Oceanog- 
raphy," be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Soviet  Effort  in  Oceanography 
(By   Capt.   T.  K.  TreadweU,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
Assistant  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy  for 
Plans  and  Policies) 

The  Navy  has  always  been  interested  in 
oceanography,  particularly  in  its  applied 
forms.  Only  within  the  la^st  generation, 
however,  have  the  needs  been  clearly  identi- 
fied and  a  systematic  set  of  programs  carried 
out  to  meet  them.  The  fundamental  prob- 
lems are  self-evident:  A  basic  knowledge  of 
the  chemistry  and  physics  of  the  sea;  the 
effect  of  living  organisms;  the  Interplay  be- 
tween air  and  water  and  water  on  land. 
Given  full  answers  to  these  fundamental 
questions,  the  effectiveness  of  naval  opera- 
tions could  be  increased  severalfold. 

Since  oceanography  is  such  a  potent  force, 
it  obviously  Is  of  considerable  interest  to 
know  how  our  competitors  are  doing. 

A  MONTH  IN  SOVIET  UNION  r 

During  this  past  September  and  October, 
I  was  fortunate  to  be  one  of  six  U.S.  oceanog- 
raphers  who  spent  a  month  visiting  a  variety 
of  Soviet  oceanographic  Institutions,  on  one 
of  the  State  Department's  technical  exchange 
programs.     While  a  fiill  description  of  this 


to\ir  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article,  a 
brief  look  at  some  typical  spots  may  be  help- 
tvi\;  from  It,  some  generalizations  can  be 
made. 

Topping  any  list  of  Soviet  oceanographic 
activities  Is  the  Institute  of  Oceanography, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  V.  G.  Kort.  Split 
among  three  locations  in  Moscow,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  heart  of  general  oceanographic 
research.  It  has  more  than  400  personnel,  of 
which  110  are  of  gradual*  level  or  higher. 
The  Institute  covers  all  tlie  main  oceano- 
graphic topics;  dynamics  of  ocean  circula- 
tion, air-sea  interaction,  geology  and  struc- 
ture of  the  bottom,  and  biology.  It  is  more 
concerned  with  fundamental  research  than 
with  the  development  of  application.^;.  The 
research  vessel  Vityaz  is  ayallable  full  time, 
phis  at  lea.st  five  smaller  vessels. 

The  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Research  Insti- 
tute at  Leningrad  is  typical  of  the  opposite 
type;  it  is  delivering  high-quality  products 
which  are  needed.  Research  is  a  secondary 
effort.  It  provides  ice  forecasts  for  the 
northern  shipping  lanes,  and  weather  in- 
formation from  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Directed 
by  an  experienced,  rough,  young  scientist, 
Dr.  A.  P,  Treshnikov.  it  wlli  certainly  con- 
tinue to  grow  as  the  Soviet  Union  develops 
its  northern  coastline.  The  200  personnel  of 
the  Institute  can  draw  on  the  Ob  and  Lena, 
12,600-ton  cargo-icebreaker  hulls,  as  well  as 
icebreakers  and  other  ships  on  occasion, 

SOME  RESEARCH  EHIPS 

The  Institute  of  Fisheries  Research  in 
Moscow  and  its  six  major  area  branches  exist 
to  support  commercial  fisheries  and  to  all 
appearances  are  doing  a  gocd  job  of  it.  The 
institute  has  a  new  class  of  4.000-ton  re- 
search ships;  the  first,  AJatdemic  Klepovich, 
is  in  operation  now,  and  the  next.  Constantin 
Vedugin,  is  almost  completed.  Others  are 
on  the  way,  to  supplement  60  fisheries  ves- 
sels which  are  used  as  ships  of  opportunity. 

Fisheries  Institute  personnel  accompany 
every  major  fishing  group  which  sails  and 
provide  specific  recommendations  for  the 
conduct  of  the  operation.  Additional  to  this 
capacity,  each  of  the  area  branches  have 
their  own  ships,  laboratories,  and  personnel 
to  support  local  fleets.  The  polar  branch  at 
Murmansk  has  the.  Sevcryanka,  a  converted 
submarine  which  is  used  to  study  fish  be- 
havior and  the  operation  of  fisliing  gear. 
As  long  as  the  fisheries  researchers  continue 
to  deliver  improved  fish  catches,  they  will 
remain  a  major  force  in  Soviet  oceanography. 

The  State  Oceanographic  Institute  in  Mos- 
cow, under  the  hydrometeorological  direc- 
torate, is  another  organization  oriented  to- 
ward providing  services.  Their  Interests 
range  widely:  the  study  of  currents;  the 
prediction  of  wave  effects  on  offshore  struc- 
tures; flooding  in  estuarine  areas;  and  the 
Interaction  of  the  sea  and  atmosphere.  To 
support  this  effort,  there  is  an  extensive 
network  of  marine  hydrometeoroiogical  sta- 
tions along  almost  the  entire  coastline  of 
the  country.  The  research  ships  Voyekov  and 
Shokalski,  3,600  tons,  are  available  for  deep 
sea  expeditions.  Most  of  the  work  of  this 
institute  is  consult.ative,  providing  the  ex- 
pertise necessary  for  other  agencies  to  solve 
specific  problems.  , 

Moscow  State  University  is  the  focal  point 
of  education  in  oceanography.  Prof.  A.  D. 
Dobruvolski  chairs  the  oceanographic  group 
in  the  geography  department.  About  10 
carefully  selected  students  annually  enter 
the  5-year  course  and  the  same  number 
graduates;  failures  are  almost  imknown. 
Fieldwork  and  on-the-job  training  are  a 
regular  part  of  the  curriculum,  in  additions 
to  3.500  hours  of  classroom  work.  Perhaps 
10  percent  of  the  graduates  return  later  for 
another  3  years  of  study,  leading  to  the 
equivalent  of  the  doctorate. 

In  addition  to  Moscow  State  University, 
the  Universities  of  Leningrad  and  Vladivo- 
stok also  have  chairs  of  oceanography;  the 
Institute    of    Marine    Engineering    and    the 


Hydrometeorological  Institute  of  Leningrad 
also  train  oceanographers.  In  aU,  about  60 
are  graduated  Einnually  at  the  lower  level 
and  5  at  the  doctoral  level.  In  spite  of 
this  It  Is  still  necessary  to  draft  oceanog- 
raphers from  other  disciplines,  especially  in 
physics,  chemistry  and  mathematics. 

Based  on  this  limited  lifting  of  the  cur- 
tain, several  things  seem  clear.  In  over.in 
size,  the  Soviet  effort  Is  probably  the  eqi:.,i 
of  any  in  the  world.  As  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  spread  across  many  agencies,  following 
different  courses.  Although  the  Soviets  h..\  e 
two  major  coordinating  committees  (simi)  ,r 
to  our  own  Interagency  Committee  on 
Oceanography),  it  does  not  appear  that  tiicir 
coordination,  is  any  more  effective  than  ours, 
and  most  likely  less.  On  the  other  ha:vL 
mucli  firmer  direction  can  be  exercised  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  if  and  when  it  is  considered 
neccssp.ry. 

Evidently  the  number  of  personniel  en- 
gaged in  tlie  maiiue  sciences  is  larger  th  -n 
here.  Further,  their  production  of  trained 
oceanographers  is  substantially  higher  th.;n 
that  of  the  United  States.  There  Is  the 
added  advantage  of  being  able  to  detail  per- 
sonnel where  needed,  rather  than  rely  on  in- 
efficient persuasion.  Those  scientists  con- 
tacted seemed  to  be  content  and  technically 
well-qualified.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  man  for  man  (or  man  for  woman,  since 
they  use  a  far  higher  percentage  of  women 
scientists  than  do  we)  they  are  the  equiv.i- 
Icnt  of  the  U.S.  scientists.  The  spark  of 
enthusiasm  was  often  lacking  and  individual 
productivity  seemed  low. 

Soviet  oceanographic  ships  have  received 
considerable  commendation  and  certainly 
much  of  It  Is  merited.  The  only  one  visited 
seemed  to  be  well  designed  for  multipurpuse 
cruises,  although  much  more  crowded  th.\n 
those  of  the  Western  World.  The  actial 
number  of  ships  are  almost  Impossible  to 
compare.  The  Soviets  have  a  far  larger  ship- 
of-opportunlty  program  In  operation  and 
these  are  hard  to  Identify  and  evaluate.  It 
would  seem  that  the  two  capabilities  are,  in 
balance,  not  significantly  different. 

SHORE   FACIUTrES    SAD 

The  short  facilities  of  the  Soviet  ocear.o- 
graphic  institutions  are  surely  the  worst  part 
of  their  program.  Research  centers  are  rus- 
ticated into  rundown  country  palaces  of  ti.e 
last  century,  or  stuck  into  the  basemeius 
of  apartment  houses.  Crowding  was  the 
rule;  lighting,  heating  and  general  office  sup- 
port equipment  were  ancient. 

Instrumentation  seemed  to  be  adequate 
and  rugged,  although  very  few  Innovations 
were  noted.  Foreign  sources  formerly  pro- 
vided much  technical  equipment  and  a  lot 
of  it  Is  still  seen  from  East  Germany,  Poland, 
Britain,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Exajnples  of  quantity  production  by  Soviet 
factories  are  Increasingly  seen,  althoutrh 
these  are  frequently  "Chinese  copies"  of  f'^r- 
eign  items.  Automation  was  almost  un- 
heard of. 

EMPHASIS    ON    PRACTICAL 

The  routine  collection  and  processing  of 
data  is  certainly  a  strong  point  of  the  Soviet 
program,  although  it  Is  being  carried  or.t 
by  brute  force  by  large  numbers  of  people. 
Only  one  computer  and  one  electric  d:  .-k 
calculator  was  seen;  the  standard  matl-.f- 
maticnl  tool  is  the  abacus.  It  was  furtl.t- 
notcd  that  limited  runs  of  publications  a:  d 
periodicals  made  them  hard  to  obtain,  cvtn 
in  tlie  Soviet  Union,  and  almost  inipossib'.e 
to  find  abroad.  World  Data  Center  B.  liic 
focal  point  of  international  data  exchani.^e, 
was  a  disappointment;  it  only  had  a  ftw 
shelves  of  publications  available  and  no  da'a 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word. 

The  research  programs  were  generally  dis- 
appointing; most  of  those  seen  were  un- 
imaginative and  showed  few  lines  of  wi'ik 
worth  pursuing.  In  their  applied  progran:s. 
however,  every  effort  Is  being  made  to  tre: 
something  useful   for   their   money,   and   ni 
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many  areas,  such  as  Ice  prediction,  fisheries, 
engineering  applications  and  coastal  con- 
trol, they  are  doing  very  weU. 

In  summary,  the  Soviet  oceanographic 
program  Is  massive  and  slanted  toward  prac- 
tical applications.  It  Is  being  carried  out 
by  large  numbers  of  average  people,  led  by 
top-flight  scientists,  under  the  disadvantage 
of  commonplace  equipment  and  poor  work- 
ing conditions.  Significant  advances  have 
been  made  In  the  last  20  years  and  the  trend 
will  doubtless  continue. 

Comparison  of  the  Soviet  and  United 
St.ites  efforts  Is  difficult,  since  basic  differ- 
ences exist.  The  Soviets  stress  applications 
end  give  research  a  back  seat;  we  pour  the 
bulk  of  our  resources  Into  research,  and  all 
t.>a  often  pay  only  Ilpservice  to  useful  prod- 
ucts. At  the  present  moment,  it  would  seem 
that  Russia  Is  getting  as  much  for  their 
D'.oney  as  we  are,  in  the  form  of  practical 
applications.  They  seem  to  lack  a  strong 
program  of  fundamental  research  which  is 
clearly  necessary  to  provide  the  basis  for 
achievements  a  decade  or  generation  In  the 
future.  Tlieir  shortsightedness  In  this  re- 
g.ird  will  sap  their  strength,  surely  and  soon. 

It  would  be  equally  shortsighted  of  the 
United  States  to  neglect  those  phases  of  Its 
oAn  effort  which  are  lagging,  such  as  educa- 
tion, shipbuilding,  and  the  development  of 
pr.actlcal  applications.  Tills  visit  provided 
t':.e  opportunity  to  see  a  part  cA  the  Soviet 
program.  Perhaps  even  more  Important 
than  that  Is  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
r.S.  program  in  a  new  context,  so  that  we  can 
C'  rrect  our  weaknesses  and  take  advantage 
of  our  strengths. 


The   War   in   Vietnam,   VIII— Rickshaw 
Ride  Is  No  Bargain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
eicrhth  in  a  series  of  the  report  by  Lucian 
C.  Warren,  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Courier-Express,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
on  his  tour  of  Vietnam. 

Part  vni,  which  appeared  in  the  Cou- 
rior-Express    on    Fcbraruy    28,     1965, 
follows : 
The  War  in  Vietnam,  VIII — Rickshaw  Ride 

Is  No  B.4RGAIN 

(Note. — Saigon,  command  post  of  a  thor- 
o.ighly  20th  century  war.  Is  an  old  city  that 
rcuilns  many  of  Its  quaint  Asian  customs. 
One  of  these  Is  the  rickshaw,  that  ancient 
turrey  with  the  fringe  on  top  whose  human 
■  horse"  have  been  swindling  the  gullible  for 
c-nturies.  Here  Lucian  C.  Warren.  Washing- 
ton correspondent  for  the  Courier-Express, 
pots  taken  for  a  ride  by  one  of  these  plc- 
t  .resque  pirates,) 

Saigon. — Coverage  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
.«'.'ewn  with  obstacles,  not  all  of  the  Vletcong 
m  .king. 

On  a  Sunday  afternoon  In  Saigon,  another 
Department  of  Defense-sponsored  newsman 
Herbert  Brubaker,  and  I  decided  that  now 
v.ould  be  a  good  time  to  get  the  Buddhist 
I-  'int  of  view.  The  Buddhists  are  thoroughly 
nnxed  up  In  Vietnamese  politics  and  have 
contributed  more  than  their  share  of  Insta- 
bility to  the  government. 

not  dissuaded 

A  U.S.  Embassy  man  tried  to  dissuade  us, 
^  ying  that  Sunday  was  just  as  much  a  day 
of   rest  for   the  Buddhist   as   It  is  for  the 


Christian.  But  he  said  that  with  good  luck 
we  might  find  someone  who  would  talk  with 
tis  at  the  Buddlxlst  Institute  on  Tran  Quoc 
Toon  Avenue. 

We  took  a  chance  and  set  off  on  our 
mission. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  and  it  seemed  lUce 
a  good  idea  at  the  time  to  hire  two  rick- 
shaws to  taxi  us  to  our  destination. 

INSTEtTCTIONS 

A  Saigon  policeman  who  seemed  to  know 
a  little  English  was  told  where  we  wanted  to 
go  and  Instructed  the  rickshaw  operators. 
Asked  how  much  we  should  pay  our  drivers, 
the  policeman  said  10  piastres  apiece. 

A  piastre  Is  worth  about  14  cents,  and  the 
fare  seemed  reasonable. 

So  we  set  off  on  our  merry  way,  up  one 
street  and  down  another,  dallying  not  long 
on  Dal  Lo  Le  Lo  Boulevard,  or  Gla  Long 
Street,  and  not  even  getting  hung  up  on 
Hong  Tliap  Tu  Road,  despite  fierce  traffic. 

TROUBLES  START 

We  arrived  soon  at  what  we  thought  was 
the  institute  and  our  troubles  began.  The 
rickshaw  drivers  squealed  their  displeasure 
at  the  proffered  10  piasters,  so  reluctantly 
and  foolishly  we  tossed  them  five  more  apiece 
— 7  cents  more  to  buy  a  little  peace.  It  not 
only  brought  peace  but  the  drivers  amiably 
conducted  us  on  a  tour  of  the  place. 

It  was  a  beautiful  place.  All  the  rich  trap- 
pings of  a  pagoda — Buddha  with  the  many 
arms,  incense,  teakwood.  Jade,  and  the  kneel- 
ing devout — were  on  view. 

Come  to  find  out,  however.  It  was  a  pagoda 
and  not  the  Buddhist  Institute.  Laboriously 
we  searched  up  and  down  for  someone  who 
could  speak  and  read  a  little  English,  and 
after  about  10  minutes  found  one  who  told 
our  rickshaw  friends  that  the  place  we 
wanted  to  go  to  was  on  Tran  Quoc  Toan 
Avenue. 

OFF  AGAIN 

It's  highly  possible  that  those  sly  little  ras- 
cals knew  all  along  they  had  taken  us  to  the 
wrong  place,  and  It  would  have  been  weU 
for  us  at  this  point  to  have  hired  one  of  the 
metered  motorcabs. 

But  Confucius  say  there's  no  fool  like  an 
occidental  fool,  or  he  ought  to  have  said  It. 
An>"way.  we  clambered  aboard  again  and  were 
off. 

As  near  as  I  could  later  make  out  from  a 
map,  we  got  to  Tran  Quoc  Toan  Avenue  via 
Chua  Huyen  Tran,  Ba  Huyen  Thank  Quang, 
Phan  Dinh  Phung.  and  Phan  Thank  Glang 
Streets  but  I'm  a  little  uncertain  that  was 
the  precise  route. 

MORE  DEMANDS 

It  is  fair  to  State,  I  guess,  that  we  planned 
cut  all  over  the  city,  so  long  did  It  take  to 
arrive  at  our  destination. 

This  time.  It  seems,  we  finally  had  ar- 
rived at  the  Buddhist  Institute  and  now 
came  a  haggling  by  our  rickshaw  drivers 
that  would  have  made  Shylock  green  with 
envy. 

Tliose  oriental  thieves  wanted  50  plasters 
apiece.  In  vain  we  argued  and  shouted. 
The  more  we  argued  the  greater  grew  the 
crowd. 

It  might  well  have  turned  Into  a  street 
riot,  hence  we  paid  off. 

It  took  20  minutes  to  find  someone  who 
spoke  English  at  the  institute.  At  this  point 
we  learned  that  the  U.S.  Embassy  man  was 
right,  no  official  at  the  institute  was  present. 

"Come  back  last  week."  said  a  man  in 
broken  English,  who  was  scornfully  corrected 
by  another  who  suggested  we  try  in  2  days. 
switch  to  cab 

We  were,  however,  not  so  foolish  as  to 
play  the  rickshaw  roulette  game  on  the  way 
back. 

We  hired  a  small  metered  cab  and  for  a 
grand  total  of  only  20  plasters.  Including  tip, 
we  were  back  In  our  hotel  In  nothing  flat. 

We  had  not  gained  the  slightest  knowledge 
of   Buddhist   politics   and,    considering   our 


total  outlay  of  time  and  money,  the  after- 
noon could  only  by  considered  as  most 
piastrous. 


Tribute  to  Mrs.  Marie  C  McGnire,  First 
Woman  Chief  of  Public  Housing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  4, 1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  proposed  creation  of  a  new  Cab- 
inet post  in  the  field  of  housing  and 
urban  affairs,  attention  has  been  focused 
on  the  importance  of  having  qualified, 
imaginative,  and  responsible  authorities 
in  the  public  housing  field. 

I  wish  to  commend  Mrs.  Marie  C.  Mc- 
Guire,  our  Nation's  first  wc«nan  chief  of 
public  housing,  for  her  work  and  success 
in  this  field.  Mrs.  McGuire  has  a  long 
history  of  accomplishments  in  public 
housing,  which  has  earned  her  a  citation 
from  the  American  Institute  of  Arch- 
itects. 

As  a  tribute  to  this  fine  person,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  con- 
cerning her,  from  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  of  February  24,  1965,  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  Feb. 

24.  19651 

Housing    Chief   Battles   Drab  Design — Has 

Good  Word  for  Dallas 

(By  Mary  Brlnkerhoff) 

The  Nation's  first  woman  chief  of  public 
housing  was  back  In  Texas  Tuesday,  still  a 
free-form,  split-level,  multi-purpose  model 
built  to  stand  out  on  Washington's  official 
skyline. 

Kirs.  Marie  C.  McGuire  walked  off  a  Branlff 
Airways  plane  into  Dallas'  suddenly  roaring 
winter  and  talked  a  while  on  everything 
from  local  housing  proposals  to  her  war 
against  drab  design. 

Then  she  was  off  for  several  speaking  en- 
gagements In  Fort  Worth  with  Thomas  H. 
Callaham,  the  Public  Housing  Authority's 
regional  director  there,  and  his  assistant.  E.  J. 
Haling. 

She  was  shown  a  newspaper  report  of  the 
recent  Dallas  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
recommendation  that  at  least  1.000  one- 
bedroom  apartments  for  the  elderly  be  built 
under  Dallas  Housing  Authority  auspices. 

This  kind  of  thing  is  her  meat.  When  Mrs. 
McGuire  was  executive  director  of  the  San 
Antonio  Housing  Authority,  her  pioneering 
apartment  project  for  older  people  won  her 
fame  and  a  Federal  appointment. 

For  those  who  doubt  the  need  of  low 
Income  housing  for  the  aged,  she  offers  this 
thought:  When  such  housing  Is  built  In  a 
city  of  any  size,  applicants  outnumber  avaU- 
able  units  many  times  over. 

Private  "retirement  villas"  are  fine,  she  be- 
lieves, but  they  have  little  bearing  on  the 
problem  which  concerns  her.  "The  difficulty 
Is  that  they  are  not  speaking  to  the  major- 
ity's ability  to  pay." 

Mirie  M-rOuirc,  famed  as  a  redtape  slasher 
during  her  nearly  4  years  in  Washington, 
never  lost  her  concern  for  the  Individual, 
elderly  or  otherwise,  who  lives  in  public 
housing. 

She  hasn't  been  overawed  by  her  responsi- 
bility for  Federal  participation  in  a  program 
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which  operates  In  more  than  2,100  communi- 
ties and  represents  a  total  Investment  run- 
ning into  billions. 

And  she  retains  a  soft  spot  for  her  Vic- 
toria Plaza  In  San  Antonio,  still  a  showpiece. 
It  was  designed  with  thought  for  the  occu- 
pants need  for  beauty,  recreation,  friend- 
ship— factors  to  make  them  feel  that  "life 
is  not  over;  It  may  be  just  beginning." 

Any  resident  of  public  housing, -she's  con- 
vinced, should  be  able  to  take  pride  In  his 
home.  And  while  "I'm  all  for  economy," 
drabness  and  poor  design  are  false  econ- 
omies to  her. 

"After  all,  we're  building  environments  to 
last  for  the  next  50  to  100  years." 

A  corollary  Is  that  public  housing  shouldn't 
be  segregated  In  some  grim  location.  "It 
should  meld  In  with  the  community,  not 
stand  off  In  the  backyards  •  •  •.  You  have 
some  good  public  housing  sites  In  Dallas,  In 
very  pleasant  parts  of  the  city.  This  is  not 
true  of  some  cities." 

Mrs.  McGulre  strongly  opposes  housing 
plans  which  segregate  the  handicapped,  those 
of  lowest  income  or  any  group  as  if  they 
were  "the  dregs  of  society." 

One  way  around  such  segregation  was  pro- 
vided in  the  Housing  Act  of  1961:  partner- 
ship between  the  Public  Housing  Authority 
and  private  enterprise. 

An  example  is  under  construction  In  New 
York  by  the  PHA  and  a  foundation.  Five 
hundred  units  will  be  reserved  for  "low- 
income"  occupants,  another  500  for  those  of 
"lower  middle"  Income.  The  two  kinds  of 
tenants  will  be  mixed  throughout. 

When  an  occupant's  Income  rises  or  falls, 
he  changes  status — and,  in  a  sense,  land- 
lords— through  a  mere  bookkeeping  switch. 
He  doesn't  have  to  move,  and  if  the  change 
is  downward,   he  Isn't   stigmatized. 

Mrs.  McGulre's  office  receives  many  In- 
quiries about  this  system,  which  has  proved 
a  boon  to  private  builders  as  well  as  to 
tenants. 

Also,  she  observed,  the  plan  "takes  a  little 
of  the  sting  off"  for  people  who  Just  can't 
swallow  the  concept  of  federally  financed 
housing. 

The  PHA  Commissioner  reminds  these 
people  that  her  agency's  participation  in  a 
housing  project  doesn't  mean  Federal  super- 
vision. "Congress  is  well  aware  of  controls 
at  the  local  level." 

She  explains  the  PHA's  role  this  way:  "We 
In  effect,  are  the  bankers.  And  any  prudent 
banker  certainly  watches  his  Investment " 
Home  rule  applies  in  the  matter  of  design, 
unless  a  proposal  is  downrisjht  extravagant.' 
"I'm  running  on  a  platform  of  design  free- 
dom. Truly,  the  area  of  housing  is  going  to 
reflect  what  each  city  wants." 

When  a  community  needs  help  or  advice 
on  design,  Mrs.  McGuire  can  call  on  her  blue- 
ribbon    panel    of    professional    consultants 
She   has   set   aside   the   agency's   old   design 
manuals  as  influences  toward  conformity. 

For  such  measures  and  for  her  general  at- 
titude, she  was  cited  by  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects. 

When  her  p-jwers  of  persuasion  fall,  local 
control  sometimes  pains  her.  She  couldnt 
keep  a  certain  city  from  building  "one  of 
those  round,  tubelike  towers"  with  pie-slice 
efficiency  apartments  for  the  elderly 
"I  lost  that  battle." 
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warm  congratulations  to  the  Parliamen- 
tarian of  the  House,  Lewis  Deschler,  on 
his  birthday. 

Lew  Deschler  has  been  a  familiar  fig- 
ure in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  for  al- 
most 40  years.  He  had  already  earned 
the  respect  and  high  regard  of  all  the 
Members  when  I  first  came  to  the  House. 
Since  that  time  his  stature  has  continued 
to  grow.  As  Parliamentarian  he  has  ex- 
ercised great  objectivity  and  judgment  in 
his  advice  to  the  Speaker  on  the  numer- 
ous intricate  problems  of  procedure  that 
constantly  arise  in  this  body.  During  his 
tenure  as  Parliamentarian,  Lew  Deschler 
has  rendered  invaluable  assistance  to  the 
Speaker,  regardless  of  party  affiliation, 
and  to  Members  on  both  .-ades  of  the  aisle. 

I  wish  for  Lew  Deschler  many  happy 
returns  of  the  dav. 


We  Can  Win  in  Southeast  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 


Lewis  Deschler 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1965 

Mr.  KEOGH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join   with   my   colleagues   in   extending 


OP   SOUTH   CABOtlNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tfNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  4,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  9,  1965,  Lssue  of  National  Review 
includes  a  vei-y  interesting  article  by  a 
distinguished  South  Carolina  newsman. 
Anthony  Harrigan,  of  Charleston.  The 
article,  entitled  "We  Can  Win  in  South- 
east Asia,"  notes  that  this  is  a  report 
from  a  firsthand  observer  who  found  that 
Americans  fighting  in  southeast  Asia  do 
not  agree  with  defeatists  at  home  who 
say  we  must  get  out  because  we  cannot 
win.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Can  Win  in  Southe.\st  Asia 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 

(A  firsthand  observer  found  that  Ameri- 
cans fighting  in  southeast  A$ia  do  not  agree 
with  defeatists  at  home  wrto  say  we  must 
get  out  because  we  can't  win). 

As  long  ago  as  1963,  the  New  Republic  was 
saymg:  "The  war  In  South  Vietnam  cannot 
be  won."  More  recently,  Walter  Lippmann, 
the  oracle  of  retreat,  solemnlj  declared:  "No- 
body in  his  right  mind  can  imagine  that  this 
kind  of  war  can  be  'won'."  Prof.  Bernard 
B.  Fall,  author  of  "Ordeal  at  Dienblenphu," 
and  "The  Two  Vietnams,"  lends  his  author- 
ity to  the  statement  that  "any  lingering  idea 
that  tlie  Vietnam  war  can  be  ended  by  the 
surrender  of  the  Communlste  is  totally  un- 
realistic." 

The  chorus  of  defeatism  Is  loud  in  the 
land.  Bearded  young  beatniks  march  with 
signs  asserting  the  hopelessness  of  the  strug- 
gle against  the  Vietcong.  Clergymen  and 
teachers  of  internatioanl  relations  write  let- 
ters to  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Times 
declaring  how  fortunate  the  United  States 
will  be  if  Ho  Chi  Minh  agrees  to  negotiate 
the  establishment  of  a  Yugoelav-type  Com- 
munist state  in  a  united  Vietnam. 

On  the  south  China  Sea,  in  the  rice  pad- 
dies and  mountains  of  Vietnam,  and  on  the 
airfields  of  southeast  Asia,  there  are  strong 
views  to  the  contrary.  "We  can  win"  Is  the 
overwhelming  opinion  of  the  Americans  who 
are  fighting  the  war  in  Vietnum.  This  con- 
fidence Is  shared  by  senior  commanders  at 


home  and  overseas.  But  the  professional 
soldier  no  longer  is  free,  as  he  was  in  the 
1950's,  to  state  his  case  to  the  Nation.  Un- 
fortunately, no  Senator  has  been  as  busy 
and  articulate  In  explaining  why  the  United 
States  can  win  In  Asia  as  Senator  Wayne 
Morse  has  been  in  stating  the  case  for  cap- 
itulation and  withdrawal. 

Nevertheless,  the  evidence  exists  to  sup- 
port those  who  believe  that  an  American 
victory  is  possible  in  southeast  Asia.  We 
have  the  ships.  We  have  the  planes.  We 
have  the  weapons.  All  that  Is  required  fo- 
victory  is  firm  leadership,  historical  under- 
standing, and  a  resolute  people. 

The  U.S.  public  need  pay  no  attention  to 
the  Lippmann  nonsense  that  Americans  can't 
win  a  war  in  Asia.  Only  20  years  ago  th" 
United  States  defeated  a  superbly  organizecf 
brilliantly  led  Asian  adversary.  There's 
nothing  magical  about  the  soil  of  Asia  li 
the  United  States  has  the  right  weapons  the 
proper  strategy,  and  the  will  to  win.  It  will 
triumph  in  Asia  as  it  has  elsewhere  on  the 
globe. 

The  truth  is  that  we  have  hardly  begun 
to  fight  in  Asia.  But  fight  we  must  or,  ia 
the  fullness  of  time,  Chinese-led  guerrillas 
wni  be  in  Mexico's  Yucatan  Peninsula  or 
across  the  Rio  Grande. 

An  American  victory  in  southeast  Asia  is 
a  meaningless  concept  apart  from  a  vision  of 
history.  The  Vietcong  is  but  an  advanced 
guard  of  a  resurgent  Chinese  Empire  In 
centuries  past,  the  Vietnam  region  was  one 
of  China's  tributary  states.  The  Middle 
Kingdom's  power  extended  to  Java  and  to 
Ceylon,  and  the  great  eunuch  admiral,  Chen'^ 
Ho,  had  led  fleets  as  far  as  east  Africa  in  the 
15th  century.  China's  history  was  arrested 
by  the  European  states,  and  its  own  inner 
decay.  But  with  the  faUure  of  nerve  on 
the  part  of  many  once  great  Western  nation-; 
China  again  is  reaching  out — pushing  south- 
ward into  Vietnam,  with  Australia  as  the 
ultimate  goal  to  the  south;  aiming,  with  rs 
nibbling  at  India's  frontier,  to  reach  the  B'v 
of  Bengal  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  plan- 
ning to  extend  and  deepen  Its  influence  from 
the  Congo  to  Somalia  and  from  the  Yemen 
to  Albania. 

Such  is  the  vast  scope  of  the  Chinese  vi- 
sion  of   conquest.     If   the   United   States   is 
to  prevent  its  fulfillment,  the  American  peo- 
ple and  Government  must  clearly  understard 
the  nature  of  the  struggle  in  which  they  r.re 
involved     and     its     long-term     perspective. 
The  struggle  in  Vietnam  is  not  an  isolated 
confilct,  which  can  be  settled  by  a  tidy  ac- 
cord   in    which    unpleasant    truths    can    Le 
brushed   imder   a    mass   of   legalistic    docu- 
ments.    Vietnam  Is  a  key  military  campaien 
in   the   containment   of   Communist   China 
and    the   reduction   of   Its   power.     Our  na- 
tional purpose  can  be  nothing  less  than  th.it 
of    suppressing    China's    warmaking    capac- 
ity   and,    by    the    force    of    our    rctallaUnv 
assaults,  convincing  Peiping  that  a  south "- 
ward  course  of  empire  Is  too  costly  and  dan- 
gerous.    If   Communist   China's   leaders   ore 
compelled    to    look    northward,    toward    the 
empty  lands  of  the  former  Chinese  Empire 
that  now  are  in  Soviet  Russia's  hands,  all 
the  better. 

Obviously,  a  tit-for-tat  policy  of  light 
retaliatory  raids  will  not  force  Peiping  to  anv 
fundamental  change  in  its  policies.  A  fnr 
more  comprehensive  and  massive  apsaii:; 
will  be  needed,  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  United  States  needs  to  recognize,  to 
begin  with,  that  the  problems  in  souther.,  t 
Asia  are  essentially  military,  not  politic:!. 
This  conclusion  is  completely  contrary  to 
the  ruling  doctrine  in  the  Department  of 
State;  but  even  the  most  deeply  rooted  doc- 
trine can  be  altered  by  the  facts.  What 
makes  the  Vietcong  a  force  in  the  countrv- 
slde  is  not  its  doctrine,  but  the  fact  that  its 
doctrine  is  supported  by  arms  In  the  hands 
of  terrorists.  Mao  Tse-tung  once  said  thn.t 
the  gun  IB  the  ultimate  political  weapon. 
Only  In  this  sense  is  the  southeast  Asi.'sn 
struggle  basically  political. 
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If  the  United  States  were  activated  by  a 
consck}us  policy  of  reducing  Chinese  Com- 
munist power  over  a  period  of  years  and  dec- 
ades, many  specific  military  measures  could 
be  ordered — measures  short  of  nuclear  bom- 
bardment. The  spectrum  of  warfare  Is  wide, 
and  many  areas  on  It  have  not  even  been 
touched  by  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  awareness  in  this 
cotintry  that  the  struggle  with  Red  China 
may  last  weU  Into  the  21st  century.  It  Is  un- 
likely that  the  administration — even  If  it 
were  fully  alert  to  the  threat  and  determined 
to  deal  with  It  effectively — would  be  wUUng 
to  shift  overnight  to  the  strongest  tech- 
niques of  dealing  with  the  new  Chinese 
Empire.  We  must  assume,  therefore,  that 
the  Initial  moves  in  the  direction  of  a 
stronger  response  to  China  would  have  to  be 
basically  conventional  In  character.  In  time, 
air  vehicles  such  as  the  Hovercraft,  or  air- 
cushion  vehicles,  will  come  into  use,  and  add 
a  new  dimension  to  combat  aviation  and 
ground  support.  But  such  weaponry  is  not 
ready  for  field  use  in  the  near  future — at 
least  not  on  a  large  scale. 

The  prime  area  of  military  opportunity  in 
South  Vietnam  Is  river  warfare.  Whereas 
roads  are  virtually  nonexistent,  or  are  in  bad 
shape  cw  dangerous  for  use  by  convoys.  South 
Vietnam  is  laced  with  rivers.  In  the  south, 
below  Saigon,  there  is  a  vast  network  of 
canals  built  by  the  French.  Seven  river  as- 
sault groups,  operating  small  craft  and  aipied 
with  machlneguns,  automatic  cannon,  and 
a  few  heavy  weapons,  have  been  organized. 
But  such  groups  have  never  received  the  at- 
tention they  deserve.  The  Vietnam  war  ef- 
fort could  use  many  times  this  ntimber  of 
river  combat  groups,  and  the  boats  and 
weapons  could  be  greatly  improved.  The 
Vietcong  use  the  rivers  and  canals  as  a  means 
of  commimlcatlon  and  supply.  They  terror- 
ize the  villagers  who  live  along  the  streams. 
Yet  these  waterways  also  offer  logical  access 
to  the  Vietcong.  They  should  be  used  to 
maximum  advantage  by  the  forces  of  free- 
dom. 

On  land,  Americans  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  ways  of  guerrilla  warfare.  But 
we  have  yet,  as  a  nation,  to  realize  that  guer- 
rilla war  can  be  waged  on  the  water.  The  so- 
called  Jimk  fleet  doesnt  meet  the  need. 
What  is  required  are  fleets  of  fast  smaU  craft 
armed  with  automatic  cannon,  40  mm, 
Befors  weapons,  heavy  mortars,  flame- 
throwers, and  anti-mine  equipment.  The 
rivers,  coastal  waters  and  long  seaward  flank 
of  southeast  Asia  afford  a  magnlflcent  op- 
portunity to  exert  expanding  sea  press\u-e 
against  the  Commtmlsts.  Unfortunately, 
Americans  have  virtually  forgotten  about 
river  warfare.  They  think  of  it  as  something 
out  of  the  American  Civil  War  or  the  old 
Yangtze  patrol  days  in  China.  Yet  river  war- 
fare Is  one  of  the  military  challenges  of  our 
time.  Much  of  the  flghting  liable  to  take 
place  in  south  Asia  in  the  decade  ahead  may 
take  place  on  the  great  rivers  of  the  region — 
the  Rajang  in  Borneo,  the  Sal  ween  and  Ira- 
waddy  In  Burma,  and  the  Brahmaputra  in  In- 
dia as  well  as  the  Mekong  in  the  Indochlnese 
successor  states.  It  is  on  the  rivers  that 
antl-Communlst  forces  may  flnd  their  most 
secure  operational  bases. 

blockade:   why  not? 
The    maritime    means    available    to    our 
coimtry   are   not  limited   to  river  fighting, 
however.    There  Is  heavy  coastal  traffic  along 

the  North  Vietnamese  and  Chinese  coasts 

traffic  which  Is  of  major  importance  to  these 
countries,  since  they  lack  good  land  oom- 
municatlons.  Interdiction  and  offensive  op- 
erations against  this  traffic  are  good  ways 
of  applying  pressure  against  the  Communist 
regimes.  Beyond  this  lies  the  Instrument  oX 
the  blockade — the  next  major  means  of  seri- 
ously injuring  the  economy  of  either  North 
Vietnam  or  Red  China.  If  the  United  States 
seriously  intends  victory  over  the  Vietcong, 
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which  is  dependent  on  North  Vietnam,  then 
a  blockade  of  North  Vietnam's  ports  should 
be  the  next  Item  of  national  business.  Ttxe 
entire  complex  of  plants  and  factories 
around  Hanoi  d^>end  on  electric  power. 
That  power,  and  transportatlcMi  In  North 
Vietnam,  In  turn  depend  on  oil  that  arrives 
by  tanker.  In  the  7th  Fleet,  the  United 
States  has  the  means  of  carrying  out  an 
effective  blockade.  Such  an  action  is  no 
more  an  act  of  war,  certainly,  than  the 
bombing  raids,  and  in  the  long  run,  a  block- 
ade would  be  even  more  effective  than  the 
raids.  Aerial  attack  can  hinder  a  country's 
military  and  industrial  c^)eratlons,  but  a 
blockade  can  completely  paralyze  a  nation. 
If,  therefore,  the  air  raids  do  not  deter  the 
North  Vietnamese  from  supporting  the  Viet- 
cong, then  clearly  a  blockade  should  be  in- 
stituted. This,  more  than  any  other  military 
measiu-e,  wotUd  help  achieve  victtHTr  In  Viet- 
nam. 

The  United  States  always  has  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  Red  Chinese  intervention, 
which  would  greatly  alter  the  situation.  The 
American  estimate  is  that  a  Chinese  attack, 
if  It  comes,  will  be  a  three-pronged  assault, 
with  drives  along  the  Vietnamese  coast, 
down  through  Laos,  and  deep  into  Thailand 
via  eastern  Burma.  Even  If  such  an  offen- 
sive is  not  launched  in  1965  or  1966,  the 
probability  of  its  taking  place  sometime  in 
the  future  is  high.  In  a  direct  military  con- 
frontation with  China,  the  United  States 
could  use  nuclear  weaix>ns.  But  even  If 
the  decision  were  against  using  such  weap- 
ons, because  of  pressure  at  home  cm-  from 
friends  abroad,  other  powerful  weapons  ex- 
ist to  halt  Chinese  aggression.  To  engage 
Red  China  In  a  massive  conventional  land 
war  would  be  madness,  of  course,  because  of 
China's  colossal  population. 

But  if  China  begins  a  direct  attack,  the 
United  States  shotild  Immediately  resort  to 
antlcrop  chemicals.     The  great  weakness  of 
Communist  China  is  Its  inability  to  feed  Its 
poptilatlon  adequately.     Antlcrop  chemicals 
are  perhaps  the   beet   means   we  possess   of 
curbing  Peiptng's  aggression.     With  superi- 
ority in  alrpower,  the  United  States  has  the 
means  of  Introducing  over  a  large  area  of 
China    those    chemicals   which   reduce   crop 
yields.    In  short,  we  have  It  within  our  power 
to  impose  famine  upon  the  nation  that  seeks 
to  engulf  all  its  neighbors.     Dr.  Clifford  P. 
Rassweller,  former  president  of  the  Indus- 
trial Research  Institute,  recently  urged  that 
the  United  States  review  the  effectiveness  of 
such    weapons.      Referring    to   Vietnam,    he 
said:    "But    suppose    we    could    destroy    all 
vegetation  and  prevent  regrowth  for  the  crop 
years  in  the  areas  which  form  the  hard  core 
of  Vietcong  strength.    The  Vietcong  installa- 
tions and  activity  would  be  exposed.     The 
Vietcong  could  no  longer  live  on  local  crops." 
Even  so   brief   a  survey  shows   that   the 
United  States  has  many  options  available  in 
the  military  field,  ranging  from  the  orthodox 
to  the  unorthodox.    Kach  and  all  of  them,  if 
exercised,  would  bring  forth  protests  engi- 
neered by  the  Communists  on  a  global  scale. 
The  domestic  and  foreign  protests  evoked  by 
a  few  retaliatory  air  raids  are  evidence  of 
what  lies  In  the  futiue  if  the  administration 
presses  for  defeat  of  the  Vietcong  and  a  sharp 
cutback  in  Red  China's  power. 

Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  has  re- 
frained from  many  available  military  meas- 
ures, it  is  clearly  absurd  for  any  responsible 
person  to  say,  on  the  record  up  to  now,  that 
the  United  States  cannot  win  in  Vietnam. 
The  United  States,  with  its  vast  technological 
and  military  resources,  cannot  be  defeated 
by  weak  Asian  powers — not  on  the  battlefield. 
If  we  are  defeated  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere 
in  Asia,  we  will  be  defeated  in  otw  own  minds. 
We  wlU  have  allowed  the  Commtmlsts  to 
break  our  wiU  to  win.  If  we  possess  the  will 
to  win,  victory  will  follow  on  the  battlefields 
and  on  the  high  seas. 


The  lOOdi  Anaiyertvy  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

or   OEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  tMr.  Mahon].  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, on  the  occasion  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

In  his  remarks  he  referred  to  his  pred- 
ecessors as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  collectively  and  to 
several  of  them  individually  and  by 
name.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  refer  to 
George  Mahon  by  name  and  to  add  that 
the  luster  which  was  attached  to  those 
23  chairmen  who  preceded  him  has  been 
preserved  and  made  brighter  by  the  ad- 
dition of  him  to  that  group. 

When  he  became  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  In  May 
1964.  he  succeeded  to  this  position  with 
a  backgroimd  of  29  years'  experience  and 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
of  which  are  included  26  years  of  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  this  committee. 

He  presides  over  this  committee  with 
dignity,  fairness,  and  a  deep  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  (Congress  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woiild  like  to  refer  to 
the  Georgians  who  have  served  on  this 
committee.  During  the  first  100  years, 
11  Representatives  from  Oeoi^ia  have 
been  elected  to  membership  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

The  first  Georgian  to  so  serve  was 
Representative  James  H.  Bloimt,  of  Ma- 
con, who  represented  a  part  of  the  area 
which  now  comprises  the  Sixth  LHstrict 
of  Georgia.  Representative  Blount  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  1875  and  served  until  his 
voluntary  retirement  in  1881. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  4  of  the  11  Georgians  whose 
congressional  service  has  included  mem- 
bership on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions represented  all  or  part  of  the  pres- 
ent Sixth  District  of  Georgia.  In  addi- 
tion to  Representative  Blount,  these 
include  Representative  Charles  L.  Bart- 
lett,  of  Macon,  Representative  William 
C.  Wright,  of  Newnan,  and  the  Member 
who  now  addresses  the  House. 

The  list  of  Georgia  Representatives 
who  have  so  served  and  the  period  of  the 
respective  service  of  each  is  as  follows: 
James  H.  Bloimt,  Macon.  1875-«1. 
Judson  C.  Clements,  Rome,  1887-91. 
Leonldas  P.  Livingston,  Kings.  1891- 
1911. 

Charles  L.  Bartlett,  Macon,  1911-15. 
WiUiam    Schley    Howard,    KiAwood, 
1915-19. 
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Gordon  Lee,  Chickamauga,  1921-27. 
William  C.  Wright,  Newnan,  1929-33. 
Malcolm  C.  Tarver,  Dalton.  1935-47. 
Prince  H.  Preston,  Statesboro,  1949-61. 
Henderson  Lanham,  Rome,  1955-57. 
John  J.  Flynt,  Jr..  Griffin.  1962. 
Because     of     the     unusually     heavy 
volume  of  work  of  this  committee,  most 
of  its  work  is  performed  in  executive  or 
closed  sessions.     This  Is  not  because  of 
any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee  to  con- 
duct hearings  in  secret  since  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  hearings  are  printed 
in  full  and  are  made  readily  available  to 
all  members  of  the  press  and  the  public, 
but  only  because  the  work  could  not  be 
concluded  if  continual  public  hearings 
were  held. 

Exceptions  to  this  rule  of  executive 
sessions  occur  each  year  when  each  sub- 
committee opens  its  hearings  to  both  the 
Congress  and  the  public,  at  which  times 
the  representations  and  comments  of  the 
Members  and  of  interested  persons  are 
welcomed  and  made  a  part  of  the  records 
of  the  hearings  of  the  respective  sub- 
committees. In  addition  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  also  conducts  some  public 
hearings. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
sometimes  increases  certain  items  con- 
tained in  the  budget.  We  like  to  think, 
when  this  is  done,  that  It  is  the  result  of 
careful  consideration  and  mature  judg- 
ment in  instances  where  a  slightly  larger 
amoimt  for  a  given  item  could  be  more 
effectively  and  economically  extended 
than  could  a  small  amount  for  a  par- 
ticular item. 

There  are  many  more  occasions  when 
the  amount  requested  by  a  department 
or  an  agency  is  reduced  by  committee 
action.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  the  pvu-- 
pose  of  this  committee  to  bring  appro- 
priations more  closely  into  line  with 
both  requirements  and  justifications. 

We  do  not  use  what  is  often  referred  to 
as  a  meat-ax  approach.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  does  not  cut  for 
the  sake  of  cutting;  rather  it  fulfills  a  re- 
sponsibility and  obligation  to  see  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
receive  a  dollar's  value  for  a  dollar  spent. 
This  Is  the  objective  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  strives  to  achieve. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  impressed  with  all 
of  the  contents  of  the  remarks  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, but  the  last  paragraph  of 
his  remarks  is  especially  fitting  to  this 
occasion  and  bears  repeating: 

Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  sometimes  performs  unsatis- 
factorily. As  in  the  past,  we  shall  on  oc- 
casion In  the  future  be  found  tp  be  wanting. 
Doubtless  we  shall  sometimes  be  disappoint- 
ing. We  are  In  favor  of  improving  ourselves 
We  are  not  insensitive  to  the  soundness  of 
the  practice  of  periodic  checkups  even  when 
feeling  pretty  fit.  But  being  a  creature  of 
the  House,  and  part  of  the  House  we  are 
somewhat  like  the  House.  We  are  with 
abundant  good  reasons.  If  I  may  so  express 
It.  quick  to  adjust  but  slow  to  change  Hu- 
man nature  changeth  not.  So  I  predict  It 
will  be  this  way  when  the  bicentennial 
comes  on  March  2,  2065. 


March  U 


1965 


Samuel    H.    Morgan 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


One  Hundred  Years  Ago 
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or 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 


OF    GEORGIA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  4,  1965 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  recent  death  of  my  warm  friend  and 
constituent,  Samuel  H.  Morgan,  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  the  State  of  Georgia  lost 
one  of  its  most  outstanding  citizens. 

Sam  Morgan  was  widely  loved  and  re- 
spected by  his  many  friends  and  associ- 
ates, and  I  am  proud  to  be  counted  among 
them.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all 
who  knew  him,. 

Mr.  President,  a  splendid  tribute  to 
Sam  Morgan  was  written  by  John  L. 
Sutlive,  retired  editor  of  the  Savannah 
Evening  Press;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Samuel  Hughes  Mjorgan 

Regrettably,  and  all  too  young,  another 
member  of  the  public-spirited  Morgan  family 
of  Effingham  and  Chatham  Counties  has 
passed  from  the  Georgia  scene.  He  was  Sam- 
uel H.  Morgan,  whose  recent  death  at  the 
age  of  59  stopped  a  career  that  had  followed 
the  pattern  set  by  his  forebears. 

This  is  a  pattern  of  serTice  to  God,  to 
country,  to  fellowmen.  The  taga  of  the  Mor- 
gan fairUly  is  inspiring.  It  rxms  back  into 
early  American  history  and  In  the  more  re- 
cent years  has  been  carried  on  by  the  gene- 
rations headed  by  the  late  Samuel  H.  Morgan, 
the  senior.  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  children 
had  a  tradition  to  live  up  to,  lund  they  heeded 
unhesitatingly  the  call  of  character  and 
responsibility. 

As  is  not  unusual  on  a  te»m,  and  we  ap- 
ply that  term  to  the  Morgan  family  In  its 
best  sense,  there  are  members  whose  works 
are  better  known  publicly  than  others,  al- 
though each  member  of  the  team  makes  his 
valuable  contribution  to  the  whole.  The 
senior  Mr.  Morgan  served  well  in  several  pub- 
lic areas — his  church,  education,  and  the 
development  of  Georgia's  economy.  His  sons 
and  daughter  had  the  benefit  and  the  inspi- 
ration of  sound  paternal  and  maternal  pre- 
cept and  example  and  in  discharging  the 
obligations  of  their  generation  they  did  not 
fall. 

Samuel  Hughes  Morgan,  who  to  countless 
friends  was  simply  and  aflfectlonately  "Sam," 
was  the  youngest  of  the  Morgan  brothers  As 
a  lad  he  lived  in  the  home  place  at  Guyton 
but,  following  his  graduation  from  high 
school  there,  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Savan- 
nah. The  interests  that  had  long  stirred 
the  family  found  active  appreciation  in  him. 
He  had  served  on  the  Georgia  Forestry  Com- 
mission and  quietly  associated  himself  with 
many  altruistic  community  und  individual 
efforts.  His  was  the  quiet  way  of  service 
sincere  and  effective. 

Sam  Morgan  was  the  last  of  his  generation 
in  the  family  business,  which  now  comes 
under  the  guidance  of  the  third  generaUon 
of  kinsmen.  If  we  were  to  sum  up  his  phi- 
losophy of  life.  It  would  be  to  repeat  his  fre- 
quent greeting:  "What  can  I  do  to  help 
you?"     There   can   be  no   finer   motto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10.  1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Joe  Martin,  who  writes  a  column  for  Chi- 
cago community  newspapers  entitled 
"Vets  Press,"  says  things  well,  briefly, 
and  to  the  point.  As  a  commentator  on 
matters  of  especial  interest  to  war 
veterans  and  with  deep  patriotic  rnider- 
tones,  he  probably  enjoys  the  largest 
reading  audience  in  the  Chicago  area. 
His  editorial  commemorating  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Great  Emancipator  appears 
in  the  Mount  Greenwood  Express,  and 
other  publications  of  the  Southwest  Mes- 
senger Press  chain  and  is  here  repro- 
duced: * 

Vets  Press 
(By  Joe  Martin) 

One  hundred  years  ago,  an  inauguration 
took  place  on  the  steps  of  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tol. The  city  of  Washington  shivered  wet 
and  cold  that  day  in  1866.  An  equally  tangi- 
ble gloom  was  generated  by  the  last  months 
of  the  ClvU  War. 

The  President  rose  to  speak,  waves  of 
cheering  flooded  the  Capitol  Plaza,  and  as  if 
by  prearrangement.  the  sim  broke  through 
the  day-long  overcast. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  our  16the  President,  de- 
livered his  last  address.  Six  weeks  later  he 
was  dead,  assassinated  by  a  man  who  loved 
the  Confederacy. 

On  this  Inauguration  Day  he  gave  to  us  a 
timeless  message,  one  that  is  well  to  recall 
today.  It  expresses  the  continuimi  of  Amer- 
ican Government  and  the  responsible  phi- 
losophy It  embraces:  "With  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  fljmness  in 
the  right  as  God  gave  us  to  see  the  right,  let 
us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in." 

We  are  inevitably  struck  by  the  solemn  sig- 
nificances of  those  words.  Our  minds  wander 
back  over  history,  and  we  ponder  the  short 
birt  imwaverlng  narrative  of  American 
Government. 

Despite  its  youth,  our  poUtlcal  experience 
has  drawn  the  respect  of  the  major  part  of 
the  world.  Not  because  of  military  might, 
nor  because  of  economic  achievement;  rather. 
we  bear  this  international  credit  because  of 
our  democratic  example  before  the  world.  Ii 
is  a  record  that  Invites  study. 

It  has  been  achieved  by  a  united  Nation 
peri>etuated  by  a  man  whom  the  world  gen- 
erally reveres  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  all 
Americans. 

The  Great  Emancipator's  uni-Amerlcanism 
of  a  century  ago  continues  into  the  futxire 
to  give  oiu-  Nation  inspiration  and  guidance. 

It  was  Lincoln's  firm  belief  that  the  thinss 
for  which  he  labored  were  achievable  goafs. 
One  of  these  objectives,  the  most  pressing  of 
his  era,  was  achieved— the  goal  of  a  united 
country  where  all  men  are  free. 

As  citizens  of  this  great  State  of  Illinois, 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  got  his  political 
start,  we  should  all  honor  his  birthday  with 
appropriate  observances  and  sentiment. 

On  February  12,  1965,  the  fiag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  should  fly  from 
every  home,  factory,  office,  and  civic  build- 
ing. Today  Americans  should  honor  and  love 
Abe  Uncoln  for  what  he  did  100  years  ago. 


Austin,  Tex.:   Historic  Past,  Dynamic 
Present 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Austin,  Tex.,  my  home  city,  the  site  of 
the  State  capital  of  Texas,  has  been,  and 
is  presently  enjoying  a  physical,  eco- 
nomic, and  intellectual  growth  of  phe- 
nomenal proportions. 

The  population  of  Austin,  Tex.,  has 
doubled  in  the  last  20  years;  the  en- 
rollment at  the  University  of  Texas,  lo- 
cated there,  has  tripled  in  the  last  30 
years;  and  the  area  of  the  city  has  al- 
most doubled  in  the  last  20  years. 

To  illustrate  the  tone  of  the  city  in 
combining  the  nostalgic,  historical  past 
and  the  dynamic  facelifting  of  the  pres- 
ent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
of  Saturday,  February  27,  1965,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Austin:    Historic   Past,   Dtkamic  Present 
(By  Allen  Duckworth) 

Austin,  Tex. — This  pearl  of  central  Texas — 
the  State's  beautiful  capital  city — has  a  his- 
toric and  dramatic  past,  a  dynamic  present, 
an  exciting  future. 

Most  every  community  In  the  world  has 
an  outstanding  feature.  But  Austin  has 
nearly  everything  you  can  think  of  except 
ocean  steamers,  an  active  volcano,  and  a 
glacier. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  Atistln  out- 
strips most  of  the  State  capitals  of  the 
Nation. 

There  are  many  reasons. 

The  State  government  has  grown  and  will 
continue  to  grow. 

Recreation  and  toiu*lsm  are  already  big 
businesses.  There  are  seven  big,  beautiXul 
lakes  on  the  Colorado  River,  created  by  a 
series  of  dams,  and  all  within  a  few  minutes 
or  a  few  hours  of  downtown  Austin.  And 
the  Austin  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  coaxing 
tourists  to  "L3.J.  Land"  with  maps  showing 
how  to  view  the  President's  Texas  White 
House,  only  50  miles  to  the  west.  Of  course, 
the  chamber  of  commerce  suggests  spending 
the  night  at  an  Axistin  hotel  or  motel. 

In  education,  Austin  calls  Itself  the  brain 
center  of  the  State.  The  University  of  Texas 
enrollment  has  risen  from  7,000  to  24,000 
in  the  last  30  years.  There  also  are  St, 
Edward's  University,  Concordia  College, 
Huston -miotson  College,  and  the  Presby- 
terian Theological  College. 

Research  centers,  both  government  and 
private,  are  tied  closely  to  the  imiverslty. 
The  Balcones  Research  Center  has  22  labs 
In  operation,  some  of  them  doing  top-secret 
work.  Want  to  know  how  to  pack  a  heavy 
truck  for  parachuting  to  earth  from  an  air- 
plane? They  can  tell  you.  Really.  This 
center  occupies  a  393-acre  tract  and  34 
buildings. 

A  department  of  the  university  does  re- 
search for  various  agencies  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Defense.  And  a  number  of 
private  research  outfits  are  doing  contract 
work  for  the  Government.  There's  another 
iab  that  builds  up  evidence  against  law  vio- 
lators, such  as  folks  who  poison  their  mates. 
Private     research     oi^anlzatlons     Include 


those  specializing  in  business  marketing, 
electronics,  chemicals,  petrochemicals,  pre-' 
cision  Instruments,  gravity  meters,  hydraul- 
ics—aU  postwar  develc^ments.  Combined 
with  the  Government  labs,  this  adds  up  to  a 
major  Industry  for  Austin. 

Bergstrom  Field,  a  short  expressway  drive 
to  the  southeast.  Is  a  Strategic  Air  Command 
base.  World  leaders  have  landed  there  to  be 
guests  of  President  Johnson  at  his  ranch. 
The  President  himself  often  arrives  there  en 
route  to  his  Texas  White  Hoiise. 

The  capital  city  Is  wonderfully  located. 
It  is  easy  driving  time  to  almost  any  spot 
In  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  El  Paso, 
593  miles  away.  Atistln  is  within  197  miles 
of  Dallas,  190  of  Port  Worth,  278  of  Orange 
161  of  Houston.  286  of  Wichita  Falls,  351  of 
Texarkana.  277  of  MarshaU,  139  of  Corpus 
Christl,  76  of  San  Antonio,  231  of  Laredo  on 
the  Mexican  border,  329  of  Brownsville  351 
of  Odessa. 

Since  World  War  II,  a  new  airport  terminal 
has  replaced  the  old  wooden  shack  which 
once  served  the  city.  The  thousand-acre  air- 
port with  12,500  yards  of  paved  concrete  ramp 
si>ace  has  24-hour  service  7  days  a  week.  Be- 
sides the  more  than  30  flights  a  day,  there  are 
45  bus  arrivals  and  departures,  8  truckUnes 
in  and  out  of  the  city,  3  freight  railways. 

Livabillty.  says  the  Austin  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  is  a  major  attraction  which  con- 
tributes to  the  soaring  population  total. 
Many  of  those  who  come  to  Austin  as  public 
officials,  from  Governors  to  legislators,  former 
military  personnel,  university  graduates, 
decide  to  make  Austin  their  home.  Former 
Governors  whose  homes  were  In  other  cities 
before  election  now  living  in  Austin  are  Dan 
Moody.  Allan  Shivers,  Price  Daniel. 

Recreation  faculties  apparently  are  xmlim- 
ited.  The  city  government  maintains  37 
parks  and  playgrounds,  21  free  neighborhood 
swimming  pools,  5  municipal  pools.  4  com- 
mimlty  recreation  centers,  8  athletic  fields,  2 
municipal  golf  courses  and  a  tennis  center. 
And  there's  the  beautiful  Austin  Country 
Club.  Southwest  Conference  football  Is 
played  in  the  university's  Memorial  Stadium. 
The  seven  manmade  lakes  start  at  Austin's 
city  limits  and  chain  northward  for  150  miles 
in  the  Colorado  River's  wonderland  of  hiiia 
and  valleys.  These  lakes  provide  flsliing. 
boating,  water  sports,  hunting  or  Just  loafing 
In  some  of  the  luxviry  or  nistic  lodges.  The 
dams  also  are  for  hydroelectric  power  and 
flood  control. 

Climate  usually  is  ideal.  The  city's  unique 
location  on  the  Balcones  Escarpment  from 
the  Edwards  Plateau  dtstinguishes  It  from 
the  climate  of  the  surrounding  area.  Normal 
temperature  averages  68.2  degrees.  Heating 
and  cooling  home  expenses  are  reasonable 
because  the  city  is  protected  to  some  extent 
from  chill  winds  to  the  north  and  humidity 
from  the  south. 

Those  seeking  a  home  or  homeslte  have  a 
variety  of  locations,  ranging  from  grass-cov- 
ered plains  to  tree-studded  hills — new  addi- 
tions within  the  city,  estates  high  In  the 
hills  or  on  a  lakefront. 

A  cultural  and  entertainment  atmosphere 
prevails.  Locally,  there  is  the  Austin  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  civic  theater,  art  ex- 
hibits, university  lecture  series.  The  cul- 
tural entertainment  committee  books  operas, 
plays,  concerts. 

Pine  chvu-ches  are  avaUable  for  worship  by 
those  of  most  any  faith  in  the  land. 

Austin  has  been  a  beautiful  place  from  the 
beginning.  There  was  a  hamlet  in  the  val- 
ley when  they  started  buUding  the  first 
capitol  there  for  the  Republic  of  Texas  in- 
1840.  It  was  a  two-room  log  building,  sur- 
rounded by  a  10-foot  log  stockade  and  a  moat 
to  discourage  unfriendly  Indians  from  dis- 
turbing the  house  and  senate. 

The  early  days  of  statehood  were  filled  with 
romance.  A  German  prince  once  arrived,  In 
shining  armor,  to  apply  for  public  lands  upon 
which    to    establish    a    colony.    Q.    Henry 
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worked  in  the  old  General  Land  Office  Build- 
ing, now  a  museum,  patterned  by  a  Euro- 
pean architect  In  exile  after  a  Rhine  River 
castle. 

Ellsabet  Ney,  famous  sculptor,  had  her 
studio  in  Austin  and  there  created  a  master- 
piece which  can  be  seen  in  the  State  ceme- 
tery, resting  place  of  himdreds  of  heroic  Con- 
federate dead  and  some  of  Texas'  great,  near- 
great,  and  not  so  great — the  full-size  supine 
statue  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  on  his 
Dler. 

The  French  Legation  of  RepubUc  days  is 
Btlll  there.  The  French  Minister.  Count  Al- 
phonse  de  Saligny.  was  quite  a  problem  child 
in  olden  times.  He  complained  about  the 
pigs  in  his  neighborhood,  nmning  at  will 
over  his  garden. 

Avistln'B  growth  has  been  steady  from  the 
beginning.  But  the  near-sensational  boom 
began  after  the  end  of  World  War  U  In  1945— 
20  years  ago. 

Some  statistics : 

The  population  of  Austin  in  1945  was  esti- 
mated at  1 10,000.  Today,  the  estimate  of  the 
metropolitan  area  is  in  excess  of  250.000. 

Bank  deposits  at  the  beginning  of  1045 
were  $46,571,522.  Last  Januarylthey  wer^ 
♦430,701.660.  or  a  20-year  Increase  0/  834  8 
percent.  •^».» 

In  1945.  AusUn  city  limits  covered  36  10 
square  miles.  Last  figures  (June  18.  1964) 
showed  59.02  square  miles. 

What  was  Austin  like  20  yean  ago?  And 
what  are  some  compculsons? 

I  was  assigned  to  help  to  report  the  goings- 
on  of  the  legislature  In  1946.  Getting  to 
Aiistin  was  a  tedious  drive  from  Dallas  The 
highway  was  just  a  plain  two-way  traffic 
deal,  with  slowdowns  through  many  towns 
or  villages.  When  you  finally  made  the  city 
limits,  you  had  to  negotiate  around  the  north 
of  town,  past  the  State  hospital  (for  mental- 
ly 111),  down  the  rmlverslty  "drag."  Today 
the  freeway  Is  almost  completed  from  DaUas 
to  the  capital.  Already,  you  can  take  routes 
that  bypass  such  towns  as  Waxahachle 
milsboro,  Waco,  Temple,  Belton.  Bound 
Rock.  And  when  you  get  to  Austin,  In  the 
event  you  are  going  on  to  San  AntwUo  and 
do  no*  desire  to  stop  off.  the  freeway  takes 
you— elevated  part  of  the  way— right  on 
through  the  downtown  and  suburban  area. 

Parking  was  no  problem  In  1945.    You  Just 
left  your  car  for  the  night  In  front  of  your 
Austin  hotel.    Today,  at  noontime,  you  may 
find  it  difficult  to  enter  a  downtown  park- 
ing station  In  the  hotel  area.    And  look  out 
for    women— today's   Austin   Police   Depart- 
ment employs  uniformed  girls  to  put  those 
parking  violation  notices  under  your  wind- 
shield wiper.     They  do  It  without  fear  or 
favor  of  those  having  State  official  license 
plates,  such  as  members  of  the  legislature. 
The   capital   had   only   two    hotels   which 
could  be  classified  as  of  the  first  class    the 
historic  Drisklll  and  the  late  W.  L.  Moody's 
Stephen  F.  Austin.     A  favorite  eating  place 
was  the  Mlllett  Mansion,  an  ancient  native 
stone-and-tlmber  two-story  structure  where 
you  could  get  a  good  family-style  lunch  for 
75  cents.     Today,  Austin  has  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's finest  acconmiodatlons  for  travelers 
A  new  downtown  hotel  Is  the  Commodore 
Perry.     The  Drisklll  and  the  Stephen  F.  Aus- 
tin   have    modernized.    Before    war's    end, 
there  were  no  motels  to  speak  of.  Just  some 
"tourist  courts."     Today.  Austin  has  some  of 
the    Nation's    finest,    chains    and    privately 
owned.    There's   a   downtown   motor    hotel 
abuildlng,  just  a  slingshot  from  the  capitol 
grounds — the  Downtowner.    Two  of  Austin's 
motor   Inns   are   unique.    The   Terrace,   an 
early  postwar  project,  was   erected  on  the 
old  San  Antonio  highway  across  the  Colo- 
rado River  to  the  south,  on  a  hillside,  with 
winding  roads  and  paths.    Opened  oolj  a 
few  years  ago  is  the  Gondolier,  on  the  beau- 
tified and  parklike  south  banks  of  the  Colo- 
rado. 
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Austin  had  no  luxury  clubs,  of  the  cocktaU- 
gourmet  type,  after  the  war.  Today,  the 
town  has  a  club  at  about  every  turn  of  the 
comer,  some  good  and  some  bad.  The 
"goods"  Include  the  first  and  still  most  or- 
nate, the  Aiistln  Club,  in  the  Commodore 
Perry  Hotel. 

Also  in  the  Perry  is  the  Deck  Club,  where 
you  can  drink,  dine,  dance  and  swim,  all  in 
the  same  arena. 

Most  Intimate  of  the  nice  clubs  Is  the 
Headllners,  a  must  membership  for  news- 
papermen, professional  men,  and  politicians 
in  the  Drisklll.  This  hotel,  which  still  dis- 
plays the  original  Carlotta  mirrors  In  its  his- 
toric Maxlmllllan  Room,  has  its  own  private 
club— Drisklll  Club— with  relics  of  the  inn's 
original  bar  arid  murals  designed  with  cigar 
bands. 

The  Stephen  F.  Austin  has  its  Capital 
Club.  There's  the  Forty  Acres  Club  for  fac- 
ulty and  wealthy  ex-students  on  the  univer- 
sity drag,  with  hotel  and  health  club  facili- 
ties. Many  of  the  fancy  motels  have  private 
clubs. 

Austin's  recreational   faculties  really  got 
underway   Just    before   and    after   the   war. 
The  chain  of  lakes  began  with  the  building 
of  Lake  Buchanan  in  1938  to  harness  the 
Lower  Colorado  River.     Lake  Inks  was  com- 
pleted the  same  year.     Lake  Travis  (near  the 
city  limits)   was  buUt  as  Mansfield  Dam,  In 
1940,  and  Lake  Axistin    (also  near  the  city 
limits) ,  as  Tom  Miller  Dam  (rebuilt)  in  1941 
Lake  Granite  Shoals  (Alvln  Wirtz  Dam)  was 
completed  in   1951.  and  in  the  same  year 
Lake    Marble    Palls    (Max    Starcke    Dam).' 
Town  Lake  (Longhorn  Dam)   was  dedicated 
In  I960. 

Austin  has.  as  of  the  present  and  looking 
Into  the  future,  an  unlimited  water  and 
power  supply. 

In  1945,  most  of  State  government  was 
centered  in  that  classic  architecture  of  the 
Texas  capltol.  built  with  15,000  carloads  of 
Texas  r«  granite,  with  interiors  of  Texas 
limestone,  wainscoting  of  ash,  mahogany, 
oak,  pine,  and  cherry  woods,  roof  of  85  000 
square  feet  of  copper,  clay  tile  flooring,  ter- 
razzo,  Texas  rock  aggregate. 

Most  of  the  State  government  was  In  that 
great  building  20  years  ago — Governor,  raU- 
road  commission,  the  two  branches  of  the 
legislature,  supreme  court,  court  of  crim- 
inals appeals.  Austin  Court  of  Civil  Appeals, 
About  the  only  ones  not  represented  were  the 
highway  commission,  in  a  separate  building 
the  education  agency,  the  land  office,  and 
part  of  the  department  of  agriculture  In 
simMiertlme,  bees  buzzed  the  near-lobby 
offices  of  the  Confederate  pensions  office. 

After  the  war,  yhen  State  government  ex- 
panded rapidly,  agencies  without  room  in  the 
Capitol  Building  sprawled  all  over  Axistin 
in  rented,  leased,  or  purchased  quarters 

Today,  things  are  being  brought  back  to- 
gether. In  the  Capitol  Building  itself  few 
agencies  -exist.  Main  offices  there  now  are 
the  State  legislature — house  and  senate  and 
newly  acquired  private  offices  for  senior 
members  of  the  house;  the  Governor  with 
refurbished  second-floor  offices  and  a  new 
private  elevator  to  his  secretary  of  state's 
office  on  the  ground  floor,  the  treasurer  and 
his  supervault.  built  by  acid  through  solid 
rock,  and  the  comptroller  of  public  accounts 
Who  soon  may  be  moved  to  one  of  the  nevv 
State  office  buildings. 

A  major  postwar  phenomenon  in  Austin 
contributing  to  the  hiring  of  hundreds  of 
acres  of  office  space,  has  been  the  prolifera- 
tion of  the  so-cailed  trade  associations 

Time  was  when  those  with  special  Interests 
in  Austin  legislation  Just  hired  cigar-smok- 
ing, whisky-and-steak-dlspenslng  lobbylste 
of  the  old  school.  Now,  it  Is  more  scientific 
Austin  today  has  permanent  offices  for 
trade  associations  which  total  193.  There  are 
4  international  groups,  0  national.  11  re- 
gional, 4  district.  165  State 
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They  include  such  groups  as  the  American 
Legion.  State  bar.  butane  dealers,  classroom 
teachers,  councU  of  churches,  electric  coop- 
eraUves.  lumbermen,  licensed  nurses  physi- 
cians of  many  types,  all  workers,  piano 
teachers,  plumbers.  University  of  Texas  dads 
veterans,  brewers.  State  banks,  State  college 
teachers,  dairymen,  high  achool  coaches,  city 
managers,  Insurancemen,  fb-e  chiefs  and  fire- 
fighters, florists,  embalmers,  drycleaners, 
grocers,  cotton  glnners,  locomotive  firemen, 
pharmacists,  police  chiefs,  engineers,  various 
church  denominations,  public  employees, 
ready-mixed-concrete  firms,  sherifTs,  cafe 
men.  tobacco  distributors— only  a  very  few 
that  make  life  nice  and  easy  for  leasing 
agents  for  Atistln's  office  building  space. 

There  is  a  lot  of  facelifting  around  old 
Austin,  making  it  the  new  Austin.  And 
there  are  those  with  nostalgic  leanings  who 
deplore  it.  Landmarks  disappear,  landmarks 
are  restored,  many  old  native-stone  build- 
ings remain,  with  new,  modern  faces.  Yet, 
much  of  colonial  Austin  remains.  Tliere's 
the  Greek  Ionic  style  of  the  Governor's  Man- 
ison,  frequently  modernized  since  its  erec- 
tion in  the  last  century.  Out  on  Enfield 
Road,  the  old  Governor  Pease  Mansion, 
which  once  had  a  wooden  water  tower,  is 
now  the  home  of  former  Gov.  Allan  Shivers. 
a  man  who  needs  no  Care  packages  and  who 
spent  a  fortune  restoring,  modernizing,  and 
expanding  it  for  his  family  home. 

Goverimients,  local,  State,  and  Federal 
have  contributed  to  the  change  In  Austin's 
face. 

A  new  Federal  center  of  two  magnificent 
buildings,  separated   by   a  giant   courtyard 
is  almost  completed  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  dovratown  area.    President  Johnson  will 
have  his  Texas  office  there. 

Austin,  by  the  way,  is  blessed  by  a  sort  of 
municipal  socialism.  It  has  so  many  gov- 
ernmental properties— local.  State,  Federal 
plus  the  usual  school  and  church  lands— ^ 
that  a  bit  more  than  an  estimated  50  per- 
cent of  property  values  are  tax  exempt  on 
municipal  rolls.  But  the  dty  must  furnish 
police  and  fire  protection.  This  is  offset 
however,  by  the  city  ownership  of  the  power 
and  light  plant.  This  facility  transfers  mll- 
Uons  of  dollars  of  profits  each  year  to  the 
.  city's  general  fund,  thus  lessening  the  threat 
of  a  tax  rate  Increase,  says  Assistant  City 
Manager  James  A.  Wilson,  a  major  contribu- 
tor of  facts  for  this  article. 

Most  dramatic  example  of  the  expansion 
Of  State  government  Is  the  complex  built, 
and  all  after  the  war,  north  of  the  capitol 
grounds,  leading  eventually  to  the  University 
of  Texas  campus. 

These  are  the  new  State  office  buildings 
In  appearance,  they  are  modern,  but  in 
granite,  first  cousins  to  the  great  Capitol 
Buildmg  many  of  the  agencies  have  left  The 
capitol  itself  is  of  rugged  granite  from  the 
Marble  Falls  region.  The  same  gr.-inite  was 
used  to  build  the  new  buildings,  although 
this  stone  is  polished.  First  Is  the  supreme 
courts  building,  which  houses  not  only  the 
State's  highest  court  but  alBo  tlie  court  of 
criminal  appeals,  the  courts  of  civil  appeals 
the  attorney  general's  department,  all  for- 
merly in  the  capltol  itself. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  building  of  the 
postwar  complex  Is  the  Texas  Archives  which 
protects   State   papers    of   historic    interest. 
The  general  land  office  also  Is  located  there. 
Other  new  buildings  behind  and  to  the  east 
of  the  capitol  are  the  John  H.  Reagan  state 
Office   Building,    Sam    Houston    State    Office 
Building,   state  Insurance   Building      They 
all  match  generally  in  granite  consiruction 
Variations  are  former  and  still  occupied  State 
buildings  built  before  the  war— the  old  Land 
Office  Building  on  the  capitol  grounds  and 
now  a  museum,  highway  department  build- 
ing, Texas  Education  Agency.    The  old  Wal- 
ton Building,  once  the  Travis  County  Court- 
house and  once  occupied  by  the  land  office 


and  part  of  the  agriculture  department,  hns 
been  demolished  in  favor  of  a  parking  lot. 

The  only  major  State  agency  now  without 
a  home  on  or  near  the  capitol  grovmds  is  the 
ralh-oad  commission.  It  has  offices  in  the  oia 
Tribune  Building,  headquarters  of  a  prewar 
and  Ill-fated  newspaper  venture,  in  down- 
town Austin. 

News  media  have  expanded  with  State  gov- 
ernment. Twenty  years  ago,  a  couple  of 
small  rooms  were  adequate  in  the  capltol  for 
news  correspondents.  Now  there  are  four 
with  all  major  newspapers,  many  of  the 
smaller  papers  on  a  pool  basis,  all  the  wire 
services,  some  radio-TV  representatives  occu- 
pying space  which  takes  up  three  big  rooms 
on  the  south  side  of  the  capitol  and  over- 
flows to  two  others  on  the  north. 

The  Governor's  office,  which  includes  va  t 
space  on  the  ground  floor  and  main  quartc-s 
on  the  second,  has  gobbled  up  practically  .^n 
of  that  formerly  reserved  for  the  railroii 
commissioner  offices  and  hearing  room. 

Austin  leaders  are  looking  ahead  with  con- 
fidence. The  most  conservative  of  those  pre- 
dict a  population  of  328,000  10  years  henco 
Capital  National  Bank  says  that  by  1971 
there  will  be  wholesale  trade  activity  to  em- 
ploy 31,500,  manufactiulng  employment  post 
the  9,000  mark.  The  same  Institution  pre- 
dicts jobs  in  governmental  activities  In  1974 
for  some  45,000  Austin  residents.  Combined 
enrolUnent  of  the  various  colleges,  says  tlie 
bank,  will  pass  37.000  within  10  years. 

Projection    Shows   Texas   TamD   in   Popu- 
lation BY  1975 
Washington.— Texas    will    be    the    third 
largest  State  in  population  by  1975,  Bure-  i 
of  the  Census  projections  show. 

The  figures  were  released  Friday  and  are 
based  on  fovu-  different  "altemative  assump- 
tions as  to  future  interstate  migration  and 
future  fertility,"  the  bureau  aimoimced. 

At  present,  by  1964  prelhnlnary  estimate^ 
Texas  ranks  fifth  behind  New  York  Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois. 

Projections  for  1975  show  Texas  with  12  - 
474,000  populaUon  following  California's 
24,748,000,  and  New  York's  20,071,000. 

The  projections  show  Texas  holding  t'>f» 
No.  3  position  through  1985. 

One  projection,  based  on  continued  inter- 
state migration  and  a  minor  decline  In  fer- 
tility rates,  shows  Texas  population  .is 
11,481,000  in  1970,  as  12,474,000  in  1975  rs 
13.583.000  in  1980,  and  as  14,749,000  in  1985 
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In    Vietnam— Induction    Rites    Fail    To 
Impress  Correspondents 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1965 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  L,:- 
cian  C.  Warren,  Washington  cori"- 
spondcnt  for  the  Courier- Express  B..;'- 
falo,  N.Y.,  WTites  a  weekly  column  lor 
his  newspaper.  Tlae  latest  one  dai  d 
February  25,  1965.  contains  some  intr.- 
estmg  information  pertaining  to  t;;e 
government  situation  in  Vietnam  wliic'i 
he  gathered  on  his  recent  trip  to  tli.  t 
country. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  wish  :o 
include  Mr.  Warren's  column  in  tiie 
Record  : 


In     Vietnam — Induction     Rites     Fail     To 

IMFEBSS  COERXSPONDENTS 

(By  Luclan  C.  Warren) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam. — The  air  was 
stifling  in  the  so-called  Gla  Long  Palace  when 
the  civilian  government  of  I>r.  Phan  Huy 
Quat  was  formally  presented  to  the  chief  of 
state,  Suu. 

Te  event  was  hardly  impressive  to  West- 
em  correspondents  and  the  palace,  by  mod- 
ern or  even  medieval  standards,  was  cer- 
tainly not  palatial. 

No  air-conditioning  helped  to  allay  the 
sticky  tropical  heat  of  late  afternoon.  A  few 
fans — swirled  lazily  overhead,  but  at  the 
palace,  in  the  room  where  the  ceremony  took 
place,  the  fan  overhead  had  stopped. 
late 

True  to  oriental  disdain  of  time,  the  cere- 
mony had  been  scheduled  for  3  p.m.  but  it 
was  5:30  pjn.  before  all  the  members  of  the 
new  civilian  Cabinet  could  begin. 

It  was  not  even  known  before  the  cere- 
mony just  who  would  be  Phan  Huy  Quat's 
ministers.  Apparently  considerable  last- 
minute  dickering  had  been  going  on  to  get 
a  representative  government. 

Knots  of  reporters  gathered  at  various 
places  in  the  room  to  compare  notes  on  the 
new  Cabinet.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  a  press  release  that  would  list  the 
names  of  the  new  Cabinet  and  their  min- 
istries. Nor  was  there  a  text  of  the  remarks 
of  the  new  Premier. 

QUOTE 

Later,  we  learned  he  had  said,  among  other 
things,  that  "with  sincerity  and  effort,  a 
stable  situation  will  begin  that  will  lead  to 
final  victory  and  bring  back  security  and 
happiness  to  our  people." 

The  translation  of  his  remarks  was  given 
me  by  a  tiny  Vietnamese  woman  who  had 
originally  approved  my  application  for  ac- 
creditation as  a  newsman,  privileged  to  cover 
national,  political  and  military  events  in 
South  Vietnam. 

After  the  translation,  she  added  wistfully: 

"I  am  so  hopeful  this  wiU  provide  the 
bisis   for  a   strong   and   stable   government. 

"We  ha've  suffered  so  much.  After  we  have 
■.\  strong  government,  the  winning  of  the 
war  and  the  unification  of  the  country  will 
be  much  easier." 

REGARD 

Checks  with  U.S.  officials  in  Saigon  revealed 
they  had  a  high  regard  for  the  character  of 
the  new  civilian  government. 

The  premier,  himself,  had  been  a  foreign 
minister  in  an  earlier  cabinet,  and  also  had 
e.xperlence  over  the  years  as  head  of  other 
ministers. 

The  new  government  was  said  to  be  accept- 
able to  the  Buddhist  revolutionaries,  who  so 
frequently  have  been  the  catalysts  that  have 
topped  the  government  here. 

IMPRESSED 

United  States  officials  were  Impressed  by 
t.he  broad  representation  in  the  cabinet  to 
various  sections  of  the  country  and  to  vari- 
ous political  followlngs. 

But  It  was  m.ide  clear  we  would  have  to 
keep  our  fingers  crossed  that  such  a  govern- 
Jiient  could  survive  in  the  volatile  ix)litical 
r^tmo,<^phere  of  Saigon,  where  the  generals, 
tlie  Buddhist  and  the  politicians  loved  to 
pl?.y  "musical  chairs". 

"You  must  remember,"  we  were  told,  "that 
the  South  Vietnamese  have  no  strong  demo- 
cratic traditions. 

"And  you  must  also  remember  that  the 
peasants  in  the  countryside  don't  care  much 
who's  In  power,  as  long  as  their  rice  bowls 
;  re  full  and  they  have  a  certain  amount  of 
economic  and  physical  security." 

HOPEFUL 

Only  3  daj-s  later,  the  military  began  play- 
i  -S  •musical  chairs"  as  first  one  set  of  mili- 
tary officials,  then  another  took  over  in  a 
i^encs  of  coups. 


The  coupe  hardly  contributed  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  government  so  fervently  wished 
for  by  our  South  Vietnamese  woman  In- 
formant. 

Yet  there  are  two  hopeful  things  about 
the  coups. 

BEUEVm 

Lt.  Gen.  Ngvfj-eh  Khanh  has  been  relieved 
as  commander  in  chief  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese military  forces  and  given  a  mission 
to  the  United  Nations. 

And  the  civilian  government  of  Phan  Huy 
Quat  has  been  permitted  to  stay  on. 

General  Khanh  has  been  regarded  as  an 
unsettling  force  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
political  situation.  He  Is  cordially  disliked 
by  both  U.S.  officials  and  many  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  of  Influence.  His  re- 
moval may  give  abler  and  less  power  hungry 
South  Vietnamese  a  chance  of  building  a 
solid  government. 

BASIS 

Tlie  fact  that  Premier  Quat  remains  head 
of  the  civilian  government  may  provide  the 
basis  for  a  sturdy  political  leadership,  so  long 
missing  in  Saigon. 

A  government  that  Is  both  strong  and 
can  command  wide  support  among  the  South 
Vietnamese  is  the  best  contribution  that 
could  be  made  right  now  to  winning  the  war 
against  the  Vietcong. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF   MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1965 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  was  pleased  to  read  about  the 
progress  of  a  select  group  of  Indians — 
52,  in  all,  from  the  7  reservations  In 
my  State — who  have  been  participating 
in  a  special  rehabilitation  project  in 
Northern  Montana  College,  in  Havre, 
Mont. 

The  3-year-old  project — supported 
by  tile  Vocational  Rehabihtation  Admin- 
istration— has  made  significant  strides 
toward  helping  disabled  Indians.  There 
is  a  high  incidence  of  disability  among 
Montana  Indians — from  tuberculosis  and 
from  automobile  accidents,  occupational, 
accidents,  and  so  on. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, from  the  January-February  1965  is- 
sue of  Rehabilitation  Record,  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlae  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Montana's  Indian  Project 
(By  Dorothy  Rigdon) 

Montana,  known  as  the  land  of  shining 
mountains  is  also  the  land  of  bleak  acres 
on  which  are  located  seven  Federal  reserva- 
tions where  the  Plains  Indians  live.  There 
are  many  tribes  of  them — Blackfeet,  North- 
ern Cheyenne,  Gros  Ventre.  Asslnlboine, 
Sioux.  Cree.  Chippewa.  Flathead,  Salish, 
Kootenai,  Pend  Oreille,  and  Crow. 

Prom  these  reservations  have  come  Charles 
Gopher,  Burton  Bearchild,  Donna  Old  Thun- 
der, Joseph  Raining  Bird,  and  the  52  other 
disabled  Indians  who  have  thus  far  partici- 
pated In  a  special  rehabilitation  project  at 
Northern  Montana  College  at  Havre.  I  vis- 
ited tills  project  last  fall,  observed  many  of 
the  clients  on  the  coUege  campus,  traveled 
to  some  of  the  reservation  territory,  and  dis- 


cussed at  length  the  workings  of  this  un- 
usual effort  toward  vocational  rehabilitation 
with  the  five  people  who  know  most  about 
it.  They  are:  Glenn  O.  Lockwood.  Mon- 
tana's director  of  vocational  rehabUltation; 
Wayne  Pjosee,  DVR  counselca-  in  a  huge  ter- 
ritory surrounding  Havre;  Mac  Johnson, 
director  of  the  project;  and  the  project's 
two  counselors.  Leslie  B.  Davis,  an  anthro- 
pologist, and  TortL  Johnson,  an  ex-sclence 
teacher  with  special  training  and  competence 
in  guidance. 

This  VRA-supported  research  and  demon- 
stration project,  which  began  in  September 
1961,  Is  seeking  ways  of  improving  both  the 
rate  and  the  degree  of  rehabUltation  of 
Montana's  handicapp>ed  Indians.  The  other 
major  objective  of  the  5-year  project  is  to 
develop  the  special,  sustained  sen-ices  which 
people  from  cultures  unlike  ours  must  have 
if  they  are  to  adapt  from  their  own  way  of 
life  to  one  which  is  new  and  very  strange  to 
them. 

The  need  for  rehabilitation  of  Montana 
Indians  is  especially  pressing  because  of  the 
high  incidence  of  disability  among  them. 
Congenital  defects  and  tuberculosis  are  com- 
mon, as  are  automobile,  occupational,  and 
other  accidents.  Substandard  living  condi- 
tions over  generations  have  increased  sus- 
ceptibility to  many  illnesses,  and  low  level 
of  education  has  meant  few  occupational 
skills. 

The  special  Indian  project  has  now  run  for 
3  years.  Quite  naturally,  its  principals  have 
not  yet  accomplished  all  they  set  out  to  do. 
I  am  reporting  here  on  the  things  they  have 
done  so  far.  however,  along  with  problems 
stUl  to  be  solved  and  unusual  experiences 
they  have  had  along  the  way,  because  I  be- 
lieve this  account  will  Interest  all  who  work 
with  disabled  persons  and  especially  those 
whose  clients  have  cultural,  educational,  car 
social  backgrounds  which  set  them  apart 
from  other  people  in  our  society. 

This  project  begins  with  one  of  the  things 
that  is  clearly  imperative — a  rather  strenu- 
ous Intake  procedure.  A  counselor  inter- 
views most  clients  at  their  homes — usually 
crowded.  Inadequate  hut*— on  tlie  reserva- 
tions. Here  the  disabled  Indian  learns  what 
the  project  is  about  and  what  it  can  do  for 
him.  Also  at  this  time  the  counselor  does 
enough  testing  of  achievement.  Interests, 
and  aptitudes  to  make  a  preliminary  predic- 
tion of  a  candidate's  success  In  the  project. 
Sometimes  tests  are  administered  to  three  or 
four  p>eople  at  once  In  the  only  unoccupied 
building  there  is — a  schoolroom  on  the  res- 
ervation during  summer  vacation;  sometimes 
a  candidate  takes  tests  in  the  back  seat  of 
the  counselor's  automobile. 

Last  summer  the  two  counselors  traveled 
1,600  miles  in  1  week  on  the  reservations 
as  they  followed  leads  on  prospective  clients. 
This  effort,  plus  referrals  from  cooperating 
agencies,  brought  26  clients  into  the  project 
this  quarter  and  provided  information  on  500 
Indians  with  handicaps.  Some  of  these  may 
be  found  to  be  eligible  for  services  in  the 
future. 

The  Information  which  the  counselors  as- 
semble forms  thelbasls  for  a  conference  on 
each  likely  prospect.  At  this  conference  are 
the  three  project  staff  membe.'-s,  a  college 
facility  member  from  the  department  In 
which  the  client  will  probably  study,  and  the 
client's  DVR  counselor.  Also  present  is  a 
representative  of  one  or  more  of  the  local 
organizations  which  cooperate  in  this  proj- 
ect— the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Health,  and  the  Montana  State  Em- 
ployment Service. 

Before  they  enter  the  project,  all  clients 
are  required  to  have  a  medical  examination 
at  the  Public  Health  Service  hospital  on  their 
reservation  and  to  take  the  general  aptitude 
test  battery  at  the  local  U.S.  Employment 
Service  Office.  They  are  then  notified  of  the 
day  to  report  to  the  college  campus,  always 
Just  in  advance  of  a  school  quarter. 
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After  further  testing  and  evaluation,  each 
client  iB  Introduced  to  the  campus  and  to 
the  life  he  will  lead  there. 

More  than  half  of  the  Indians  served  by 
this  project  have  been  married;  three-fourths 
of  these  have  families  ranging  from  one  to 
seven  children.  The  single  men  and  women 
take  up  reeldence  in  the  regular  dormitories. 
The  married  men  are  installed  with  their 
families  In  married  students'  housing — a 
series  of  ground-floor  apartments  on  the  cam- 
pus. 

"We  have  fo\ind  that  most  Indians  have 
unusiially  (dose  family  ties,"  Mr.  Johnson  told 
me.  "Keeping  the  families  united,  sq  that 
the  wife  and  children  share  the  problems  of 
a  new  life,  is  an  important  ingredient  of  our 
project's  effectiveness." 

Getting  the  families  established  is  not  al- 
ways easy.  They  often  have  almost  no  furni- 
ture, for  example,  so  the  project  supplies  a 
few  necessities,  such  as  beds,  tables,  and 
chairs,   from   furniture    the   college  owns. 

A  home  economist  from  the  local  agricul- 
tiural  extension  office  helps  when  she  is 
needed,  counseling  the  newly  arrived  wives 
on  shc^jping,  budgeting,  preparing  balanced 
meals,  using  the  laundromat,  and  other 
household  management  matters.  Despite 
the  great  differences  between  this  housing 
and  that  which  the  family  has  previously 
occupied,  the  wives  do  very  well  In  main- 
taining their  new  homes. 

Northern  Montana  College  is  the  vocational 
and  technical  unit  of  the  State  university 
system.  It  offers  professional  training  and 
degree  programs  in  education,  but  major  em- 
phasis is  on  the  training  of  yoimg  men  and 
rromen  In  a  considerable  range  of  practical 
occupations.  The  56  Indian  clients,  a  fo\irth 
of  whom  have  been  women,  have  trained  in 
secondary  education,  electronics,  auto  me- 
chanics, drafting,  welding,  distributive  edu- 
cation, business  administration,  agriciiltural 
technology,  flsh  and  wildlife  management, 
secretarial  subjects,  practical  nursing,  and 
cosmetology. 

Clients  enroll  in  the  regular  curriculum  In 
whichever  training  area  is  selected.  If  they 
have  finished  high  school,  they  are  admitted 
as  regular  students  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  other  875  students  who  are  studying  on 
the  campiis  this  quarter.  Under  Montana 
law.  special  students  who  did  not  complete 
high  school  but  who  are  over  21  years  old 
may  also  enroll,  in  either  case,  the  client 
takes  the  regular  college  courses. 

For  some,  indeed  for  most,  this  means 
a  real  struggle  to  keep  up  with  the  rest 
of  the  class.  But  enrollment  in  the  full 
curriculum  has  advantages.  One  is  that  the 
client  gets  a  fairly  broad  education,  rather 
than  Job  training  only. 

Depending  on  his  need,  a  client  may  be  in 
training  for  varying  lengths  of  time,  ranging 
from  a  single  quarter  to  4  years.  If  he  makes 
the  required  grades,  he  has  gained  both  voca- 
tional and  educational  advantages.  If  he 
cannot  meet  academic  standards,  he  must 
leave  school  but  hopefully  not  imtil  he  has 
some  useful  skills  and  knowledge. 

Enrollment  on  the  same  basis  as  other  stu- 
dents also  helps  to  make  the  Indian  client 
feel  he  is  a  part  of  student  life.  Although 
some  of  the  older,  married  clients  prefer  to 
remain  rather  aloof  on  to  associate  almost 
exclusively  with  other  Jndians,  many  of  the 
others  enter  enthusiastically  Into  school  ac- 
tivities. 

The  chorus  is  popular  with  them,  also  the 
more  sophisticated  Northern  Mont&na  Sing- 
ers. Some  clients  have  belonged  to  the 
rodeo  club,  the  school  newspaper  staff  the 
pep  club,  and  study  clubs.  A  number  es- 
pecially the  men,  have  taken  part  in  athletics 
wherever  disability  permits  this.  Last  year 
cne  project  member  was  the  nonplaying 
manager  of  the  intramural  all -Indian  basket- 
ball team.  An  attractive  young  woman  cli- 
ent was  named  campus  popularity  queen. 
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This  interest  In  extracurricular  activity 
contributes  to  good  personal  adjustment,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  and  his  staff  encourage  it. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  most 
of  the  Indian  clients  cannot  hold  their  own 
alongside  their  fellow  studeats  without  con- 
tinuing, intensive  counseling,  supplementary 
tutoring,  and  assistance  of  many  other  kinds. 
The  project  tries  to  provide  that  special  help. 
The  offices  of  the  Montana  Indian  project 
are  on  the  main  floor  of  a  eampus  building 
which  also  houses  electronics  laboratories 
and  classrooms.  It  lies  between  the  dormi- 
tories and  the  central  part  of  the  campus  and 
Is  in  the  clients'  dally  line  ©f  march.  They 
take  full  advantage  of  this  fact.  If  a  welfare 
check  has  not  arrived  in  time  to  buy  milk  for 
the  children,  they  seek  and  get  temporary 
help.  If  somebody  is  ill  or  in  trouble  on 
the  campus  or  in  town,  he  calls  on  the  proj- 
ect staff.  These  are  special  support  func- 
tions. 

Regular  support  includes  much  guidance 
and  coimseling.  A  counselor,  for  example, 
does  daily  individual  and  group  tutoring  in 
arithmetic,  English,  science,  and  other  basic 
subjects.  More  than  half  of  the  56  Indian 
clients  are  high  school  graduates;  more  than 
two-thirds  flnlshed  10  or  more  grades.  But 
client  ages  have  ranged  from  18  to  42,  and 
many  have  been  away  from  studies  for  many 
years.  One  entered  the  project  24  years  after 
his  last  appearance  in  a  classroom. 

Tutoring  is,  therefore,  batfly  needed.  So 
la  the  supervised  study  which  the  project 
provides.  Despite  this  help,  some  are  not 
able  to  meet  the  college's  acaidemlc  standards. 
Some  who  are  dropped  tor  acholastic  weak- 
ness have  had  enough  training  while  on  the 
campus  to  get  Jobs,  however,  so  their  work 
has  paid  off,  at  least  to  some  degree. 

Here  Is  the  "box  score"  for  the  special 
Indian  project  up  to  this  time:  26  of  the  56 
clients  are  now  in  training  on  the  campxis. 
One  client  died  before  completing  training. 
Of  the  remaining  29,  12  left  before  the  end 
of  training  for  medical  or  personal  reasons. 
Three  of  these  twelve  are  now  employed. 

Seventeen  clients  have  ftnlsbed  their  train- 
ing. One  of  these,  after  20  months  in  the 
project,  la  continuing  further  training  else- 
where. Ten  are  employed;  two  were  relocated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (one  of  these 
Is  employed);  one  has  been  Involved  in  an 
accident  and  is  temporarily  unemployed. 
The  remaining  three  are  on  the  reservations, 
but  their  exact  whereabouts  are  not  known. 
These  are  typical  of  the  Jobs  they  are 
fllllng: 

A  man  with  atrophied  hand  and  arm  over- 
came poor  academic  rating,  matured  socially, 
completed  training,  and  Is  now  a  male  nurse 
in  the  Public  Health  Hospital  on  his  reserva- 
tion. 

A  client  with  a  severe  hearing  loss  was 
trained  in  auto  mechanics  and  welding,  is 
working  as  a  mechanic  on  the  reservation. 

Another  trainee  in  auto  mechanics  was 
suspended  for  academic  weakness  but  was 
relocated  in  Los  Angeles  and  has  a  mechanic's 
Job  there. 

A  2-year  auto  mechanics  trainee  Is  work- 
ing in  a  Montana  garage,  making  $350  a 
month,  plus  commission.  He  is  27,  the  fa- 
ther of  3.  and  suffers  from  tuberculosis  of  a 
knee  Joint. 

After  2  years  in  drafting,  one  client  moved 
to  Massachusetts,  where  he  is  working  as  a 
draftsman. 

A  woman  who  was  diagnosed  as  manic  de- 
pressive at  the  start  of  training,  studied 
nursing  for  10  months.  She  now  works  as  a 
practical  nurse  In  a  Iwcal  hospital. 

Montana's  director  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, Glenn  Lockwood,  gave  me  his  estimate 
of  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  unique  un- 
dertaking in  these  words: 

"In  3  years  of  effort  at  Northern  Montana 
College,  we  have  discovered  quite  a  few 
things  that  have  been  of  special  help  to  our 
clients  in  solving  their  problems  and  achiev- 


ing satisfactory  rehabilitation.  I  would  list 
the  following:  (1)  A  personal  interview  and 
explanation  of  the  rehabilitation  process  on 
the  reservation;  (2)  enrollment  of  Indian 
trainees  in  the  regular  college  curriculum; 
(3)  encouragement  of  maximvun  participa- 
tion in  student  life;  (4)  keeping  the  families 
Informed  and  involved  so  that  they  under- 
stand and  share  In  the  client's  change  and 
growth;  and  (5)  extensive  and  intensive 
counseling,  tutoring,  and  guidance. 

"These  are  some  of  oiu-  findings  to  date. 
As  we  have  shown,  these  methods  have 
worked  well  with  oiu:  clients,  at  least  with 
many  of  them.  We  believe  we  have  pro- 
ceeded a  long  way  toward  our  goals.  We  are 
quite  sure  that  when  the  final  2  years  of  the 
project  have  ended,  we  will  have  established 
some  valuable  guidelines  for  others  who 
work  with  disadvantaged  clients." 


Golden  Anniversary  of  the  National 
Orange  Show 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  March  2. 1965 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  Invite  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  House  to  the  golden  anniversary 
of  the  National  Orange  Show,  an  exposi- 
tion for  the  display  of  citrus,  which  has 
been  held  annually  for  50  years  in  San 
Bernardino,  Calif. 

The  first  Navel  orange  was  brought 
from  Brazil  over  a  century  ago  and  was 
planted  in  Riverside  Coimty,  which  is 
the  neighboring  district  of  my  colleague 
Mr.  John  Ttjnney.  Prom  that  seedllnc 
came  the  tremendous  orange  crops 
which  do  so  much  for  the  economy  of 
southern  California. 

The  dates  of  the  show  this  year  are 
March  11  through  March  21,  and  I 
would  be  honored  to  have  any  of  the 
Members  who  will  be  in  California  at 
that  time  to  be  my  guests  at  the  show 
The  Citrus  Institute,  which  is  held  dur- 
ing the  exposition,  has  assisted  the  citrus 
growers  of  my  State  in  the  exploration 
of  machines,  the  conquering  of  citrus 
diseases,  and  new  packaging  program.'^ 

Just  as  no  word  rhymes  with  "orange" 
in  the  English  language,  so,  likewise, 
there  is  nothing  that  equals  this  golden 
fruit.  I  trust  that  all  of  you  will  improve 
your  physical  condition  by  drinking  an 
orange  a  day. 

I  have  received  the  following  com- 
munications   from    two    distinguished 
citrus  authorities  in  my  district  and  I 
am  Inserting  them  in  the  Record: 
Gold  Banner  Association, 
Redlands,  Calif.,  February  6, 1963. 
Hon.  Ken  W.  Dyal, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

As  you  know,  our  area  is  primarily  a  Navel 
orange  producing  area  and  this  variety  ripens 
at  a  time  when  competition  from  the  Med- 
iterranean countries,  Including  Israel,  is  very 
severe.  For  this  reason  we  export  very  little 
to  Eurof>e  during  the  winter  months.  Tlie 
heavy  export  movement  to  Europe  is  during 
the  late  spring  and  summer  months  when 
Valencias  are  in  season.     WhUe  we  do  shiji 
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some  Valencias  to  Europe,  most  of  this  busi- 
ness goes  to  shippers  in  Orange  and  Ven- 
tura Counties  which  are  the  heavy  Valencia 
producing  districts. 

During  the  past  seveijil  years  the  Orient 
has  become  an  increasingly  Important  mar- 
ket for  California  oranges,  both  Navels  and 
Valencias.  Our  voluma  of  business  In  this 
part  of  the  world  has^^n  increasing  each 
year,  although  we  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
effects  of  competition  from  Australia,  South 
Africa  and  even  more  remote  citrus  pro- 
ducing countries.  This  association  has  done 
such  a  big  business  in  Hong  Kong,  Manila 
and  other  Important  markets  of  the  Far 
East  that  I  made  a  trip  to  the  Orient  in 
September  to  call  on  our  customers.  I  can 
.say  my  trip  has  paid  big  dividends  in  in- 
creased business  in  these  markets  as  well  as 
in  Japan.  Our  customers  In  Japan  are  lim- 
ited by  licenses  In  the  amount  they  can 
purchase,  otherwise  oiu-  volume  there  would 
be  much  greater.  Our  business  in  Singa- 
pore has  fallen  off  due  to  the  upset  political 
situation  there. 

Ever3rwhere  I  went,  there  was  a  definite 
preference  for  California  organges,  however, 
competing  countries  are  able  to  undersell  us 
due  to  their  cheap  labor  costs.  How  long 
we  can  maintain  our  position  is  problemat- 
ical as  our  costB  are  mounting  and  I  am 
fearful  we  may  price  ourselves  out  of  these 
important  markets.  These  markets  are  ex- 
tremely Important  to  us  as  they  take  small 
sizes  that  are  practically  \xnsalable  in  the 
domestic  markets  and  we  must  try  to  maln- 
uiin  them  at  all  costs.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Evu-opean  markets,  which  are  also  a  good 
outlet  for  sizes  that  are  undesirable  here 
in  the  United  States. 

We  in  the  citrus  Industry  of  California 
feel  we  are  contributing  greatly  toward  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  in  this  country's 
world  commerce.  Every  dollar  that  comes 
back  Is  new  wealth  and  we  must  try  to  en- 
courage this  business  in  every  possible  way. 
I  am  sure  you  will  give  us  every  support 
possible  and  we  are  going  to  feel  free  to  call 
on  you  whenever  you  can  be  of  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Gold  Bannzk  Association. 
Bill  Brttnton,  Manager. 


Redlands-Highlands 

Pbuit  Exchange, 

Redlands,  Calif., 

February  5,  1965. 
Hon.  Ken  W.  Dyal, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ken:  I  am  enclosing  the  counties 
latest  figures  complied  for  last  year.  I  would 
liice  to  call  your  attention  to  the  percentage 
of  fruit  that  was  processed  on  all  varieties 
as  this  Is  very  unusual.  Normally  we  would 
t  xpect  that  about  15  to  20  percent  of  the 
grapefruit,  35  percent  of  the  lemons,  not  to 
f.xceed  10  percent  of  the  navels  and  25  to  30 
percent  of  the  valencias  would  be  processed. 
This  year  just  passed,  as  you  will  note,  was 
ii.uch  increased  due  to  our  extremely  small 
Fzcs.  This  year,  about  the  percentages  that 
I  liave  given  you  will  be  processed. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  only  fruit  that 
V--  not  sold  fresh  from  this  area  Is  that  fruit 
that  will  not  qualify  for  fresh  sales. 

I  was  also  asked  how  our  fruit  competes 
with  Florida  and  T^-ith  fruit  from  the  Medi- 
iciranean  areas  and  I  presume  other  areas 
in  the  world.  So  far  as  Florida  is  concerned, 
v%e  consistently  get  a  premium  over  Florida 
frvilt  which  we  must  have  in  order  to  exist. 
You  understand,  of  course,  that  our  costs  of 
production  are  the  liighest  of  any  citrus  area 
ni  the  world  and  I  am  sure  you  are  also  weU 
■  ware  that  our  labor  costs  are  higher  than 
:iny  other  place.  We  are  also  farther  from 
the  main  centers  of  consumption  so  our 
'rcight  rate  is  higher.  Our  valencias  come 
'ai  a,  season   of  the  year  when  we  are  not 


highly  competitive  with  Florida  so  we  could 
not  very  weU  make  a  comparison  on  that 
variety.  The  only  oranges  that  we  attempt 
to  export  to  Europe  are  summer  valencias 
and  over  the  years,  they  have  done  very  well 
competitively. 

We  do  not  export  our  finest  quality  lemons 
to  Europe,  but  we  export  a  grade  that  Is 
called  SK  grade  which  Is  just  one  cut  below 
Sunklst  and  that  compares  very  favorably 
with  first  grade  Italian  lemons. 

Europe  has  been  an  excellent  market  for 
oiu:  small  sized  summer  grapefruit  particu- 


larly from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  first  of 
July. 

So  far,  we  have  been  able  to  harvest  our 
navels  with  local  labor  and  we  are  trying 
awfully  hard  to  get  through  the  season  with 
aU  local  labor  if  we  can.  I  might  say,  how- 
ever. Ken,  that  the  lemon  people  both  in  the 
upland  area  and  Ventura  County  are  getting 
Into  serious  trouble  and  I  am  afraid  that  U 
they  don't  get  help  shortly  that  they  will 
face  very  serious  losses. 
Sincerely. 

Llotd  Toitnt. 


San  Bernardino  County  citrus  acreage,  production,  and  value,  1964 


Variety 

Acreage 

Production 

Valuation 

Bearing    iNonbearing 

Unit 

Quantity 

GrafK?  fruit 

1,418 

3,9gi 

10.387 

5,286 

251 
53 

772 
999 
292 

Packed  carton 

Processed  carton 

Carton 

843,000 
437,000 

$1,797,000 
215,000 

1,280,000 

2,012,000 

Packed  carton 

Processed  carton 

Carton.. 

Lemons 

1,673,000 
1,387,000 

4,03*1,000 
1.495,000 

3,060,000 

6,533,000 

do 

Processed  carton 

C.vton 

Navels 

3, 180,  000 
1, 129, 000 

8,476,000 
1,172,000 

4.309,000 

9,648,000 

Packed  carton. 

Processed  carton 

Carton 

Valencias 

981,000 
1,  395, 000 

3, 181.  000 
2,300,000 

2,376,000 

5,481,000 

Packed  carton 

Processed  carton 

Carton 

Miscellaneous  varieties ...- 

263 

20,900 
12,800 

49,000 
13,000 

33,700 

62,000 

do 

Total 

21,325 

23.692 

2,367 

ii,n.w,70o 

22,736,000 

Total,  itearing  ajid  noubcuriiig 

The  statement  from  these  authorities 
coiiceming  the  importance  of  the  citrus 
industry  to  the  economy  of  our  Nation  in 
their  oversea  shipment  is  brought  to  your 
attention  as  well  as  the  difficulties  which 
they  are  experiencing  pertaining  to  labor 
to  harvest  their  fruit. 

I  do  compliment  the  citrus  industry  tn 
general  for  the  effort  they  have  been 
making  over  the  last  few  years  to  train 
and  qualify  domestic  labor. 


Raymond  Wood 


Thanks  to  a  Cop 
We  join  other  South  Carolinians  In  voicing 
both  praise  and  appreciation  tor  the  excel- 
lent police  work  and  personal  courage  shown 
by  the  former  Chester  resident  who  foiled  a 
New  York  plot  to  bomb  several  of  the  Na- 
tion's shrines. 

The  fact  that  the  dedicated  policeman  U 
a  Negro  adds  to  the  sincerity  of  our  commen- 
dation, for  it  has  been  too  frequently  the 
case  that  crime  news  from  New  York  has  cast 
the  Negro  In  the  role  of  culprit  or  criminal. 

Raymond  Wood,  who  did  most  of  hla 
"growing  up"  In  Chester,  has  done  credit  to 
hla  people  and  rendered  a  service  to  the  Na- 
tion by  his  diligence  and  devotion. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOXTTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  4.  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  an  editorial — entitled  "Thanks 
to  a  Cop"— from  The  State,  of  Colum- 
bia, S.C.  The  editorial  commends  Ray- 
mond Wood,  a  native  of  Chester,  S.C, 
for  the  "excellent  police  work  and  per- 
sonal courage"  he  demonstrated  in  foil- 
ing the  plot  to  destroy  several  of  our 
most  cherished  national  shrines. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, from  the  February  19,  1965,  issue 
of  The  State,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Paupers  in  Uniform 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  4.  1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks to  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I 
hereby  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  an  article  which  spells  out  in 
detail  the  sad  plight  of  our  seirice  per- 
sonnel today. 

The  article  follows: 

Paupers  in  Uniform 
(By  Francis  and  Katharine  Drake) 
(Note. — A    Job    for    Congress:    revise    the 
mUltary  pay  scale  upward.    The  present  low- 
wage   poUcy   damages   the   morale  and   ef- 
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fectivenees  of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  air- 
men; it  also  causes  constant  turnover  of  per- 
sonnel, thus  wasting  the  taxpayers'  money.) 

The  President's  initiation  of  a  crusade 
against  poverty  recently  brought  to  light  the 
plight  of  uncounted  ntunbers  of  citizens  who, 
rt  a  time  of  unprecedented  national  prosper- 
ity, are  unable  to  keep  their  heads  above  the 
financial  disaster  level.  This  spring  the  Na- 
tion is  In  for  another  shock,  when  the  subject 
of  military  pay  increases  conies  before  Con- 
gress. The  American  people  will  then  get  a 
good  hard  look  at  a  situation  that  must  fill 
all  but  the  thickest  skinned  citizen  with  a 
sense  of  shame:  the  flnancial  plight  of  the 
men  who  protect  o\u  country. 

The  fact  is  that  thousands  of  American 
enlisted  men  on  active  duty,  skilled  volun- 
teers who  wear  their  country's  imiform  with 
pride,  are  actually  paupers  in  uniform.  It  ts 
ironic  that  the  Government,  which  estab- 
lished poverty  levels,  is  itself  paying  many 
of  its  uniformed  men  below  these  levels. 
Borne  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  and  their 
families  are  even  being  forced  to  accept  relief. 

The  Air  Force,  with  719,000  enUsted  men 
and  women,  has  just  completed  a  survey  and 
found  (the  figures  can  be  tripled  to  get  very 
rough  totals  for  all  services )  : 

(a)  5,000  Air  Force  men  have  received 
relief  benefits. 

(b)  55,000  more  are  technically  eligible  for 
relief  but  too  proud  to  accept  it. 

(c)  169.000  receive  basic  pay  below  the 
Government  poverty  levels. 

(d)  148.000  men  are  moonlighting  in  their 
meager  spare  time. 

(e)  180.000  Air  Force  wives  work  to  sup- 
port the  family. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  Jet  pilot,  master  of  the 
skills  involved  in  maneuvering  supersonic 
planes,  actually  draws  less  pay  than  a  Penta- 
gon messenger. 

LOST    INVESTMENT 

Former  Senator  Kenneth  Keating  described 
the  pay  situation  as  "a  disgraceful  reward 
for  those  who  have  sworn  to  defend  our 
country."  More  than  this,  the  low  pay  scale 
represents  a  great  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  When  poverty  forces  the  majority 
of  highly  skilled  men  out  of  the  services 
after  their  first  hitch,  the  result  is  a  per- 
petual turnover.  The  Government  is  com- 
mitted to  the  tremendous  cost  of  training 
new  men  who,  in  turn,  will  walk  out.  The 
total  investment  cost  of  training  just  one 
Air  Force  radar  electronic  specialist  is 
$23,000;  a  ballistic-missile  launch  officer, 
S49.140;  a  B-52  commander.  $1,400,000;  his 
crew,  another  $2  million.  When  these  men 
quit,  all  that  investment  goes  down  the 
drain. 

Between  60  and  70  percent  of  all  Air  Force 
skilled  enlisted  men  leave  at  the  end  of  their 
first  4-year  enlistment.  Also,  an  average  of 
54  percent  of  the  officers  separate  at  the 
earliest  permitted  date.  In  the  past  5  years 
Army  resignations  have  Increased  by  more 
than  50  percent,  Air  Force  by  137  percent. 

IN.  THE   RED 

The  case  history  of  Joe  Doakes.  high  school 
graduate,  age  19,  comes  closer  to  the  rule 
than  to  the  exception.  Joe,  motivated  by 
patriotism,  challenge,  the  promise  of  a  fine 
technical  education,  begins  his  4-year  hitch 
as  airman  basic — pay:  $78  a  month,  living 
in  barracks  with  no  allowances.  Three  years 
later  he  is  airman  first  class  Doakes.  now  a 
skilled  electronics  specialist,  earning  $194 
a  month  plus  allowances,  married,  father  of 
one  child,  expecting  another — and  in  debt 
up  to  his  ears.  How,  in  three  brief  years, 
did  Joe  land  himself  In  such  a  financial  fix? 
The  answer  of  course  Is:  by  marriage.  (Our 
armed  services  today  total  2.700.000  men  in 
uniform;    wives    number    about    1.500.000.) 

Ineligible  because  of  lack  of  rank  for  base 
housing,  he  now  receives  $83  quarters  allow- 
ance from  the  Government.  Cheapest  off- 
base  lodgings  he  can  find  cost  $107  a  month, 
not  including  utilities,  which  average  $30  a 


month  more.  Furnishing  the  apartment 
sets  him  back  nearly  $1000.  Commuting  to 
base  involves  a  secondhand  car;  repair  and 
gas  bills  cost  him  $24  a  month.  During  the 
last  3  years  Joe  has  had  to  move  twice — 
and  pay  the  family  transportation  costs  each 
time.  Government  food  allowance  Is  $31.50 
a  month,  or  roughly  10  cents  per  person  per 
meal  for  the  three  Doakes.  Total  pay.  In- 
cluding all  allowances,  is  $308  a  month. 

It  boils  down  to  this:  the  Doakes'  monthly 
budget  invariably  balances  in  the  red. 
Whenever  he  can.  Joe  moonlights,  but  un- 
predictable duty  hours  make  spvare-time 
work  Irregular.  The  services.  j)erpetually 
short  of  skilled  men,  are  forced  to  hire  civil- 
ian technical  representatives  from  private 
industry.  Joe  works  alongside  one  of  these, 
performing  a  duplicate  Job.  The  technical 
representative  earns  $1,000  a  month  (plus 
generous  overtime).  Having  spent  $25,120 
on  Joe's  training,  the  Air  Force  now  presses 
him  to  reenllst,  offering  a  $779  reup  bonus. 
The  technical  representative  tells  him  not 
to  be  a  fool. 

THOUSANDS    OF    JOES 

This  is  the  sort  of  choice  faced  by  thou- 
sands of  young  service  couples  each  year. 
On  the  one  side,  pride,  patriotism,  the  hope 
of  promotion;  on  the  other,  more  money, 
shorter  hours,  higher  living,  the  freedom  to 
change  jobs  If  opportunity  beckons. 

Joe's  decision?  "I'm  quitting,"  he  says. 
"Not  because  I  want  to.  bm  because  I  just 
can't  afford  to  stay  in." 

Multiply  Joe  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  In  each  service:  it  adds  up  to  billions 
of  dollars  a  year  wasted  in  unnecessary  turn- 
over— and  a  threat  to  our  protective  strength 
and  the  safety  of  our  country.  As  Capt. 
William  A.  Golden  states  In  the  Naval  In- 
stitute Proceedings:  "It  is  now  necessary  to 
recognize  objectively  that  officers  (and  en- 
listed men)  cannot  be  paid  like  busboys, 
worked  like  field  hands  and  released  like 
old.  Blow  halfbacks — it  simply  is  not  good 
business." 

Today,  our  military  are  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing forgotten  men.  The  economy  Is  leaving 
them  so  far  behind  that  it  is  small  wonder 
they  are  becoming  disillusioned  and  embit- 
tered, unwilling  to  put  up  any  longer  with 
the  status  of  second-class  citizens.  Many 
will  settle  for  less  pay  than  they  can  get  in 
industry,  for  the  privilege  of  serving  their 
country — but  not  If  they  are  going  to  be  pe- 
nalized for  marrying  young,  and  driven  to 
live  on  charity  handouts. 

How  can  we  make  a  military  career  at- 
tractive to  the  youth  of  America?  The  serv- 
ices, In  mutual  consultation,  have  defined  the 
minimum  Improvements  they  believe  neces- 
sary. 

BASIC    PAY 

The  study  proposes  an  Immediate  pay  In- 
crease of  16  percent  for  enlisted  men  with  less 
than  2  years'  service.  15  percent  for  officers 
with  less  than  2  years'  servioe,  plus  Increases 
for  other  officers  and  enlisted  men.  plus  a  re- 
definition of  subsistence  allowances  for  those 
who  cannot  eat  on  base.  (Tliere  was  a  mili- 
tary pay  raise  only  last  year,  but  of  only 
2"/i  percent — of  virtually  no  benefit  to  the 
lower  ranks  who  needed  it  most.)  The  pro- 
posed Increases  would  average  from  $12  to 
$44  a  month  for  enlisted  men,  from  $37  to 
$111  for  officers.  By  contrast,  raises  granted 
last  year  to  civilian  Federal  employees  were 
five  times  as  high. 

PROMOTION 

This  is  a  major  grievance  among  service- 
men, since,  at  present,  a  promotion  with  ac- 
companying pay  increase  \a  by  no  means 
automatically  granted  when  a  man  becomes 
eligible.  Restrictions  on  the  »ervices'  author- 
ity to  promote  enlisted  men  deny  deserved 
promotions.  As  a  result,  some  highly  quail- 
fled  lower  grade  enlisted  men  are  doing  ser- 
geants' work  but  receiving  neither  sergeants' 
stripes  nor  sergeants'  pay. 


Q0ASTCBS 

Housing  has  long  been  acknowledged  by 
Congress  to  be  part  of  military  pay.  Quar- 
ters, moreover,  are  supposed  to  be  onbase,  so 
that  personnel  are  readily  available  in  cast- 
of  emergency.  This  ccmmitment  has  never 
been  properly  honored.  Below  the  rank  oi 
sergeant,  virtually  no  serviceman  is  able  to 
live  onbase  If  he  Is  married.  Instead,  like 
the  Doakes,  hundreds  of  thoiisands  of  youn^ 
service  families  dwell  In  civilian  quarters, 
some  adequate,  some  miserably  substandard 
Rent  gouging  In  the  vicinity  of  military 
bases  Is  commonplace. 

The  services'  proposal  is  to  adjust  basic 
quarters  allowances  to  a  more  realistic 
amount.  This  Is  a  stopgap.  What  is  really 
needed  is  adequate  base  housing — ^which 
would  cost  the  Government  less  in  the  Ion- 
run. 

A  cure  lies  in  renewing  the  Capehart  hous- 
ing bill,  which  expired  last  year.  That  bil! 
pennitted  the  military  to  have  houses  built 
onbase,  or  next  to  It,  by  civilian  contractors: 
to  borrow  the  cost  from  private  lenders  on 
FHA-secm-ed  20-year  mortgages;  and  to  pay 
these  off  out  of  congressional  appropriations. 
The  mortgage  cost  on  a  $17,500  unit  is  ac- 
tually less  than  the  average  amount  now- 
paid  out  for  serviceman's  quarters  allow- 
ance— and  the  Government  ends  by  ownin? 
the  house  free  and  clear.  WhUe  the  Goveni- 
ment  cannot  build  all  the  350,000  units  need- 
ed, it  can  and  should  build  more  than  the 
3,000  at  present  under  construction. 

But  even  with  adequate  housing,  military 
paychecks  can  never  compete  with  the  wage? 
of  private  Industry.  A  petty  officer  In  charce 
of  the  reactor  aboard  the  cruiser  Long  Bear': 
earns  $453  a  month.  His  civilian  counte:- 
part  aboard  the  Savannah  rates  $1,200. 

PRIVILEGES 

These  represent  the  compensating  facte  is 
that  traditionally  bridge  the  gaps.  Amoi.j 
them — counted  as  a  part  of  service  pay  fur 
99  years — Is  the  right  to  shop  in  commis- 
saries, where  the  military  can  buy  food  :.t 
cost  plus  a  surcharge  of  3  percent.  Well 
stocked  at  one  time,  post  stores  nowadays 
have  only  a  quarter  of  the  items  available 
at  sujjermarkets,  operate  only  40  hoius  a 
week,  carry  no  specials,  no  fancy  items,  ai.d 
have  long  waiting  lines;  but  savings  amount 
roughly  to  $400  a  year  per  family  of  foiu— t 
sum  of  critical  Importance. 

A  questionnaire  recently  circulated  amoi.g 
176,000  men  in  uniform  reveals  that  50  per- 
cent more  enlisted  men  and  30  percent  more 
officers  would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  service 
if  post  shopping  facilities  were  withdrawn 
and  the  $400  savings  denied.  Loss  to.  tl.e 
Government  on  commissary  transact  10;;= 
amounts  to  roughly  $40  a  year  per  family,  a 
sizable  sum  overall.  But  as  Representative 
Cbaig  Hosmer,  of  California,  points  out:  an 
Increase  of  one-tenth  of  1  percent  In  the  re- 
enllstment  rate  would  more  than  cancel  out 
this  Government  red  ink. 

Also,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  :  c- 
knowledged  that  any  attempt  to  replace  coi)> 
missary  savings  with  a  pay  raise  wor.ld 
"greatly  exceed  the  Government  cost  in  o;)- 
eratlng  base  stores."  Constant  attacks  in 
these  and  other  privileges — base  cluo.s. 
movies,  etc.,  rim  by  the  men  themselves  ;;* 
no  cost  to  the  Government — tend  to  m;i'r;e 
men  quit  In  disgust.  Anything  that  in- 
jures the  military  esprit  de  corps  costs  Uic 
Nation  dearly. 

needed:  good  men 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamar  s 
determination  to  run  his  Department  as  pf- 
ficlently  as  a  business  has  been  much  in  ilie 
headlines.  He  has  shown  courage  and  i:.- 
genulty  in  saving  nearly  $3  bUllon  from  o-jr 
defense  bill.  Yet.  in  the  words  of  Adm.  David 
McDonald,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operatio:  s; 
"No  other  business  in  the  world  leans  s.t 
heavily  on  manpower  as  does  the  military.' 
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Good  hardware  is  of  little  use  without  good 
men. 

The  cost  of  the  raise  in  pay  and  allow- 
ances for  all  services,  proposed  in  the  mili- 
tary services'  study,  is  $811  million  a  year. 
Against  this,  savings  would  be  realized.  Pay 
and  maintenance  of  our  2.700,000  men  is 
about  $15  billion  a  year;  if,  by  retention  of 
experienced  men,  the  total  manpower  re- 
quirement could  be  reduced  by  only  10  per- 
cent, the  savings  would  exceed  the  pay  raise 
by  far. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  hope  for  the  mili- 
tary lies  in  the  understanding  and  support 
of  the  public,  whose  welfare  is  directly  con- 
cerned. To  give  servicemen  the  stepchild 
treatment  is  to  tamper  recklessly  with  the 
innermost  fabric  of  military  security.  If 
through  indifference  we  cast  loose  the  ablest 
and  most  skilled  fighting  men  in  the  world, 
our  future  is  indeed  In  jeopardy. 


Oceanography  and  the  National  Welfare 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  4,  1965 

Mr.  MAONTJSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
editors  of  Navy — the  Magazine  of  Sea 
Powers,  published  by  the  Navy  League 
of  the  United  States,  devoted  the  De- 
cember 1964  issue  to  the  broad  field  of 
oceanography. 

The  issue  included  numerous  excellent 
articles  on  separate  aspects  or  activities 
of  the  oceanographic  program,  prepared 
Ijy  knowledgeable  ofBcers  and  officials  of 
the  Government. 

Rear  Adm.  Denys  W.  Knoll,  U.S.  Navy, 
oceanographer  of  the  Navy  and  com- 
mander, U.S.  Naval  Oceanographic  Office, 
wrote  the  lead  article,  which  is  entitled, 
'Oceanography  and  the  National  Wel- 
fare." 

Admiral  Knoll  subtitled  his  article  "A 
Vital  New  Field  for  Govemment-Indus- 
Uy  Cooperation." 

As  the  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy 
points  out,  there  are  many  significant 
major  opportunities  for  industiy  in  this 
new,  broad  field. 

Many  Senators  are  aware  of  this  po- 
tential, a  potential  that  calls  for  greater 
recognition  by  the  Government  and  in 
my  opinion,  closer  liaison  between  the 
Government  and  industry,  so  that  the 
senilis  of  our  private  enterprise  system 
may  contribute  more  effectively  to  our 
mastery  of  the  secrets  of  the  seas  which 
.surround  us. 

S.  944,  the  proposed  National  Ocean- 
ographic Act  of  1965,  which  I  and  many 
Senators  on  both  .sides  of  the  aisle  have 
cosponsored,  would,  in  my  opinion,  en- 
courage and  facilitate  the  expansion  of 
industiy's  activities  in  this  vital  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  written  by  Rear 
Adm.  Denys  W.  Knoll,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  December  1964  issue  of 
Navy,  the  magazine  of  seapower,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Oceanography  and  the  National  Welfare: 
A  Vital  New  Field  for  Government — In- 
dustry Cooperation 

(By  Rear  Adm.  Denys  W.  Knoll,  U.S.  Navy, 
Oceanographer  of  the  Navy  and  Com- 
mander, U.S.  Naval  Oceanographic  Ofl&ce) 

An  accelerated  national  oceanographic 
program  in  recent  years  has  i>aralleled  an 
increasing  public  awareness  of  the  military, 
political,  and  economic  lmp>ortance  of  the 
world's  oceans. 

The  Navy  has  naturally  been  a  leader  in 
oceanography.  Prom  the  annual  funds  pro- 
vided by  Congress  the  Navy  receives  about 
50  percent  of  the  national  budget  for  this 
purpose.  The  urgent  need  for  information 
about  the  sea,  necessary  for  both  the  opera- 
tion of  our  submarines  and  the  detection  of 
enemy  submarines,  and  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  our  surface  ships,  requires  the  Navy 
to  be  the  national  focal  point  for  improving 
knowledge  of  the  ocean  environment. 

The  Navy  cannot  do  the  job  alone.  As 
oceanographic  programs  expand  and  develop 
at  the  national  level.  It  becomes  increasingly 
evident  that  the  exploitation  of  the  world's 
oceans  requires  a  massive  effort  with  indus- 
try and  Government  working  together  with 
common  goals. 

the  coordination 

More  than  20  Government  agencies,  whose 
work  is  coordinated  by  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Oceanography  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dr.  Robert  W.  Morse,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Research  and  De- 
velopment, are  already  conducting  coordi- 
nated programs  in  every  important  area  of 
ocean  study.  As  this  national  program 
moves  forward  the  need  for  industry  par- 
ticipation in  the  field  expands  commensu- 
rately.  We  hope  that  American  Industry  will 
eventually  make  expenditures  for  oceano- 
graphic projects  at  least  equal  to  the  annual 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  sea  has  traditionally  been  an  avenue 
for  commerce,  a  source  of  food  and  an  arena 
for  war.  It  still  is.  We  are  working  now  to 
utilize  the  seas.  Including  the  ocean  depths, 
to  even  greater  advantage,  both  In  the  areas 
of  national  defense  and  the  general  public 
welfare.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our 
preeminence  as  a  world  leader,  even  our  very 
survival,  depends  upon  the  success  of  this 
effort. 

Our  ultimate  goals  are  far  reaching  and 
constantly  being  extended  for  it  Is  difficult 
to  comprehend  fully  the  ultimate  potential 
of  the  world's  oceans  at  this  time.  A  signifi- 
cant breakthrough  is  imminent  in  the  con- 
version of  salt  water  to  fresh  water.  Success 
in  this  area  alone  would  help  to  relieve  un- 
told hardship  in  an  increasingly  water- 
starved  world. 

A  handful  of  enterprising  men  have  al- 
ready begun  to  exploit  the  mining  potentials 
of  the  sea.  Exciting  quantities  of  diamonds 
($6  million  worth  in  the  first  7  months  of 
1964)  are  being  taken  from  the  ocean  floor 
off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  South  Africa.  A 
private  shipyard  has  outfitted  a  ship  that  will 
experiment  with  the  recovery  of  manganese 
nodules  that  lie  in  vast  quantities  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Central  Pacific. 

sealab's  success 

The  rich  oil  resources  beneath  the  sea  are 
spurring  the  oil  industry  to  greater  efforts 
in  offshore  drilling.  The  U.S.  petroleum  in- 
dustry has  Invested  an  estimated  $4  billion 
in  the  waters  off  Louisiana  alone.  About  $1.5 
billion  of  this  Investment  has  already  been 
recovered.  Drilling  in  deep  water,  where  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  world's  known  oil 
resources  lie,  is  yet  to  come. 

All  this  means  that  men  will  have  to  learn 
to  live  and  work  in  the  sea,  often  at  great 
depths,  if  we  are  to  effectively  exploit  these 
resources.  The  Navy's  successful  Project 
Sealab  demonstrates  the  feasibility  oif  these 
two  goals.     Four  Navy  aquanauts  spent  10 


days  at  192  feet  beneath  the  Atlantic  sur- 
face in  an  experiment  conducted  southwest 
of  Bermuda  in  August.  They  performed 
underwater  work  in  scuba  gear  and  ate,  slept, 
and  rested  in  a  cylindrical  device  40  feet 
long  by  9  feet  in  diameter.  The  distin- 
guished French  oceanographer  Capt.  Jacques- 
Yves  Cousteau  and  our  own  Edwin  A.  T.^ni^ 
are  also  doing  pioneer  work  in  this  area. 

We  know  from  the  research  and  experi- 
ments already  conducted  that  these  objec- 
tives and  many  others  related  to  the  sea  are 
realistic  and  obtainable. 

The  Navy  is  also  interested  in  encouraging 
greater  industrial  activity,  particularly  In 
the  areas  of  oceanographic  instriunentatlon 
and  the  development  and  production  of  small 
submersible  vehicles.  Even  vehicles  of  very 
limited  capabilities  can  be  useful  in  doing 
such  things  as  examining  the  underwater 
seaworthiness  of  ocean  structures  such  as  a 
Texas  tower,  or  a  dozen  other  chores  that 
ordinarily  take  hundreds  of  man-hours  of 
hard  and  dangerous  work  by  divers  in  hard- 
hat  suits.  Three  such  vehicles  have  been 
launched  recently  and  are  undergoing  ex- 
tensive tests.  The  Alvin  designed  for  me- 
dium depth  operations;  the  Aluminaut, 
which  was  designed  for  depths  to  15,000  feet, 
and  Trieste  II,  which  can  operate  at  any 
depth  though  its  range  and  work  capacity  are 
limited. 

OUB    LACK    OF    INSTRUMENTS 

Needed  in  the  years  ahead  are  manned  sub- 
mersibles  that  can  work  at  great  depth  and 
for  long  periods  on  the  ocean  floor  to  sal- 
vage wrecks,  to  rescue  personnel,  and  to  carry 
on  oceanographic  survey  work. 

There  is  a  general  lack  of  oceanographic 
instruments  that  incorporate  modern  tech- 
nological design.  Some  of  our  older  measur- 
ing instruments  still  used  daily  for  ocean- 
ographic work  havefXiad  little  Improvement 
for  50  years.  Initial ve  has  been  lacking  in 
the  development  of  more  sophisticated  in- 
strimients.  Molecular  electronic  instrumen- 
tation can  simplify  the  collection  of  vast 
quantities  of  valuable  data.  There  is  an  im- 
mediate need  for  compact  instrument  pack- 
ages designed  as  a  system  for  specific  pur- 
poses. 

Underwater  sensors  should  be  small,  light 
in  weight,  microminiaturized,  susceptible  of 
volume  production,  and  adaptable  for  use 
by  all  nations  that  cooperate  with  us  in  the 
collection  of  data. 

Cables  for  lowering  instruments  into  the 
sea  should  eventually  be  plastic  lines  with 
copper  cores  and  good  tensile  strength  and 
about  the  same  density  as  sea  water. 

Present  equipment  falls  too  quickly  and 
too  frequently  because  of  the  corrosive  effects 
of  sea  water  and  the  high  pressures  associ- 
ated with  great  ocean  depths.  Effective  in- 
strumentation could  permit  better  utiliza- 
tion of  shlp>s  of  opp>ortunlty  such  as 
merchant  vessels  and  warships  for  the 
systematized  collection  of  data  to  Improve 
ovu"  knowledge  of  the  dynamics  of  the  oceans. 
A  fully  automated  Instrument  package 
placed  on  these  ships  would  yield  thpu- 
sands  of  observations  and  measurements 
without  burdening  the  ship's  complement 
or  affecting  Its  operational  schedule. 

PERSONNEL    SHORTAGE 

Oceanography  also  needs  more  trained  in- 
dividuals. There  Is  about  three  times  as 
much  water  as  land  on  this  earth  and  the 
oceans  defy  easy  Investigation.  Thousands 
of  scientists  delve  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
earth  and  space  above  it  whUe  a  relative 
handful  of  oceanographers  attempt  to  unlock 
the  secrets  of  the  ocean  depths. 

The  business  of  collecting  and  analyzing 
data  is  arduous  and  time-cons\imlng  work. 
And  It  Is  unending,  for  the  oceans  are  ever- 
changing.  To  the  people  in  the  field  and  in 
the  laboratories,  the  work  can  be  absorbing 
and  rewarding.    To  some  it  can  bring  fame 
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and  fortiine  and  to  all  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
In  making  a  worthwhile  contribution  to  the 
national  defense  and  the  public  welfare. 

Oceanography  is  an  interdisciplinary 
science.  The  advances  we  make  will  follow 
from  the  application  of  all  basic  sclentiflc 
disciplines  to  problems  associated  with  the 
ocean  environment  as  a  whole: 

Oceanography,  as  a  collective  term,  is  the 
science  of  the  seas,  their  motions,  their 
boundaries,  and  contents.  Physical  ocean- 
ography Is  the  study  of  the  motions  of  the 
sea,  waves,  and  swell,  tides,  currents,  and 
turbulence.  Marine  biology  treats  of  plants 
and  anlm^als  In  the  sea — from  bacteria  to 
whales — the  life  cycle,  distribution  and 
habits.  Submarine  geology  is  the  science 
of  the  sea  floor,  its  shape,  composition  and 
history.  Finally,  marine  chemistry  relates 
to  the  distribution  of  the  chemicals  in  sea 
water  and  the  study  of  chemical  processes. 

AFFECTS   SONAB 

The  Impact  of  oceanography  on  naval 
warfare,  particularly  submarine  warfare,  is 
profound.  Many  of  the  oceanographic  prob- 
lems related  to  submarine  operations  con- 
cern the  use  of  sonar,  the  electronic  blood 
hound  employed  to  locate  submarines  be- 
neath the  surface. 

For  example,  we  have  learned  that  changes 
In  sound  velocity  can  cause  marked  varia- 
tions in  detection  zones  and  ranges.  These 
changes  cause  the  true  position  of  a  target 
and  that  shown  by  sonar  to  differ.  Our 
limited  knowledge  about  these  changes 
makes  the  fire  control  problem  for  anti- 
submarine missiles  very  dififlcult.  We  require 
more  understanding  of  the  velocity  and  direc- 
tion of  sound  through  an  entire  water 
column. 

It  has  been  found  that  bottom  slopes  can 
deflect  sound,  causing  range  and  bearing 
errors.  It  Is,  therefore,  critical  that  we  have 
more  information  about  the  topography  of 
the  sea  floor — its  plains,  valleys,  sea  mounts, 
and  other  features.  We  also  want  to  know 
the  composition  of  the  sea  floor,  because 
different  compositions  affect  the  reflection 
of  sound.  Clay  does  not  reflect  sound  as 
well  as  sand,  for  example. 

Marine  biologists  need  more  Information 
on  plankton — the  tiny  plants  and  animals 
of  the  sea  which  serve  as  the  lowest  link  In 
the  food  chain — and  their  relation  to  sound 
transmission  in  the  water.  One  phenomena 
of  plankton  stratification  shows  a  rhythm  in 
its  movement,  rising  nearer  the  surface  at 
nightfall  and  descending  the  next  morning. 
This  curious  characteristic  has  long  been  ob- 
served on  echo  sounders  and  referred  to  as 
the  deep  scattering  layer.  Before,  we  could 
view  the  deep  scattering  layer  as  merely  one 
of  the  curiosities  of  nature — now  we  mixst 
seriously  assess  its  influence  on  long-range 
sonars. 

NEED  FOR  NEW  SHn>S 

As  I  have  said  before,  to  understand  ocean 
space  we  must  continually  observe  and  meas- 
ure it.  Our  survey  requirements  in  ocean- 
ography can  only  be  met  by  modem  ships 
designed  for  this  purpose,  such  as  our  new 
oceanographic  research  ships  the  TJ.S.S. 
GiUiss  and  the  U.S.S.  Davis.  Measurements 
below  the  surface  must  be  made  chiefly  with 
remote  self-operating  Instruments  used  from 
surface  ships.  In  these  new  ships  a  real 
breakthrough  has  been  made  In  digitized 
data  collection  and  electronic  processing. 

In  the  past,  results  have  been  published 
2  or  3  years  following  an  expedition. 
Computers  provide  a  major  Increase  In  our 
ability  to  assimilate  and  analyze  vast  quan- 
tities of  oceanographic  data.  This  advanced 
electronic  treatment  of  data  Is  possible  only 
aboard  our  few  modern  ships  where  data  can 
be  digitized,  electronically  transmitted  and 
analyzed  ashore  before  the  ship  even  returns 
to  port. 

The  North  Atlantic  Is  an  ocean  space  that 
requires    priority    attention.        The    Gulf 


Stream  region  along  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  possesses  m»ny  imperfectly 
understood  phenomena  that  affect  ASW  op- 
erations. We  must  investigate  these  phe- 
nomena and  exploit  them  intelligently  in 
order  that  enemy  missile  launching  sub- 
marines cannot  use  this  highly  complex 
ocean  space  with  Impunity. 

The  Mediterranean  represents  a  unique 
array  of  various  basins  of  sea  water.  The 
dynamics  of  the  Mediterranean  waters  may 
well  prove  to  be  a  miniature  model  of  the 
circulation  and  mixing  that  occurs  within 
and  between  the  great  seas.  As  In  the  west- 
ern Atlantic,  it  is  militarily  desirable  that 
we  know  the  maximum  possible  concerning 
ocean  phenomena,  its  geographical  locations, 
and  seasonal  variations  that  affect  ASW  op- 
erations in  the  vital  Mediterranean  area. 

SEEK    REGULAR    DATA 

Our  knowledge  of  the  great  currents  and 
countercurrents  at  the  surface,  bottom,  and 
at  various  intermediate  deptjis  in  the  ocean 
is  limited.  We  know  that  many  great  sub- 
merged currents  do  exist,  but  very  little 
about  their  dally,  seasonal,  and  annual  vari- 
ations. Thes  variations  affect  the  reliability 
of  sonar  detection  and  the  effectiveness  of 
antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW)  weapons  sys- 
tems. We  also  require  more  understand- 
ing of  the  relations  betwe«i  weather  and 
the  oceans.  In  order  that  an  Improvement  In 
the  accuracy  of  weather  forecasting  may 
result. 

One  of  the  Navy  objectives  In  oceanog- 
raphy is  to  make  regular  collections  of 
oceanographic  data  In  order  that  synoptic 
analyses  and  forecasts  of  oceanographic  fac.- 
tors  may  be  available  for  fleet  operations, 
particularly  antisubmarine  warfare,  in  the 
same  way  that  weather  phenomena  is  now 
analyzed  and  forecast  for  air  operations. 
Many  organizations.  Including,  of  course,  the 
U.S.  Naval  Oceanographic  Office,  are  work- 
ing hard  on  the  problems  associated  with 
providing  the  right  kind  of  environmental 
Information.  In  operational  language,  to  the 
tactical  commanders  of  task  forces. 

To  support  our  ASW  forccB.  experimental 
synoptic  sea  surface  temperature  and  mixed- 
layer  depth  charts  are  currently  prepared  by 
the  Naval  Oceanographic  Office  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  fleet  via  dally  radio  facsimile 
broadcasts. 

The  world  weather  maps  that  are  now 
drawn  at  least  four  times  daily  are  based 
upon  representative  data  from  no  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  earth's  surface  (limited  to 
land  areas)  and  a  handful  of  ocean  stations. 
As  we  develop  more  ships,  buoys,  small 
manned  submersibles  and  various  instru- 
ments to  measure  ocean  parameters,  it  is 
Imperative  that  we  provide  for  the  simul- 
taneous collection  of  meteorological  data  as 
well. 

NEW  BUOY  WORKS 

Early  this  autumn,  the  Naval  Oceano- 
graphic Office  placed  a  NOMAD  buoy  (naval 
oceanographlc-meteorologlcal  device)  In  the 
ocean  east  of  Charleston.  S.C.  It  Is  experi- 
mental— the  first  one  equipped  to  provide 
simultaneous  measurements  of  phenomena 
in  the  ocean  depths  and  surface  meteorolog- 
ical conditions.  NOMAD  recently  survived 
its  first  hurricane  and  is  sendingback  data 
dally  to  shore  receiving  stations.  This  pro- 
totype NOMAD  is  the  first  cf  a  family  of 
such  recording  devices  that  will  be  placed 
In  the  oceans  as  part  of  ASWEPS  (antlsub- 
m.arlne  warfare  environmental  prediction 
system) .  Ships,  planes,  buoys,  stationary 
platfonns  and  other  measuring  stations  will 
eventually  supply  data  for  oceanographic 
analysis  and  both  short-  and  long-range 
forecasts  of  environmental  conditions. 

The  orderly  collection  of  ocean-space 
weather  data  should  Immediately  improve 
the  quality  of  dally  weather  maps.  Weather 
forecasting,  leading  eventually  to  some 
weather  controls,  may  quickly  evolve  from 
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the  daily  analysis  of  the  Interactions  be- 
tween the  ocean  environment  and  the  earth's 
air  envelope.  Expeditious  Improvement  In 
the  collection  of  oceanic  and  weather  data 
Is  certain  to  have  an  immediate  long-range 
effect  on  all  aspects  of  our  economy. 

Many  nations  are  increasingly  concerned 
with  oceanography  and  have  active  programs 
in  the  fleld.  One  country  could  not,  and 
should  not,  supply  the  human  and  financial 
resources  to  investigate  successfully  threo- 
fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Co- 
operation among  the  scientists  of  the  world 
and  exchange  of  data  are  essential  for  con- 
quest of  the  sea.  Our  National  Oceano- 
graphic Data  Center,  one  of  two  world  clear- 
inghouses for  centralized  storage  of  oceano- 
graphic information.  Is  a  positive  contribu- 
tion in  this  area. 

NAVY    READY 

It  Is  imperative  that  the  United  States, 
through  its  Navy,  maintain  the  world  lead- 
ership In  oceanography.  Our  experiences  i:i 
the  exploration  of  outer  sp>ace  have  show: 
us  that  It  Is  easier  and  cheaper  to  stay  in 
the  lead  than  regain  the  initiative  once  v,e 
have  lost  It.  Oceanspace  research  and  tlic 
accumulation  of  new  knowledge  of  the  va.;: 
reaches  of  the  oceans  must  be  a  matter  cf 
the  highest  priority  for  our  Nation.  It  wi'.: 
profoundly  Influence  our  long-range  postur-^ 
both  militarily  and  economically.  Hence,  a 
comprehensive  and  imaginative  oceano- 
graphic program  should  be  a  cardinal  peace- 
time misf  ion. 

Oiir  country  has  prospered  since  the  early 
years  of  Its  history  by  the  effective  use  of 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  characterized  by  dy- 
namic leadership  and  vision.  Now  we  are  a*: 
another  crossroad.  The  same  qualities  ot 
leadership  and  imagination  must  be  em- 
ployed to  exploit  the  length,  breadth,  and 
depth  of  the  seven  seas.  The  U.S.  Navy  is 
the  appropriate  agency  for  this  awesome  task. 
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Bonn  Government  To  Halt  Arms 
Shipments  to  Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
decision  by  the  Bonn  government  to 
halt  arms  shipments  to  Israel  can  only 
be  interpreted  as  a  capitulation  to  Presi- 
dent Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  two 
recent  editorials  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  Washin'Tton  Pest  ■which  put  this  de- 
cision in  its  proper  perspective. 

The  editorials  follow: 
[From  the  Washlnsrton  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.  15. 
10651 
Bowing  to  Blackmatl 

Both  as  a  political  and  symbolic  matter. 
West  Germany's  decision  to  cancel  arms  ship- 
ments to  Isrr'.el  Is  highly  unfortunate.  Pres- 
ident Nasser  had  threatened  to  recognise 
East  Germany  If  Bonn  did  not  terminnT- 
an  arms  agreement  with  Israel.  With  in- 
glorious alacrity.  West  Germany  collapsci! 
before  this  blackmail  threat  and  put  herse:: 
In  the  wrong  v.ith  a  nation  that  above  all 
others  deserves  sympathetic  consideratior. 
from  Germany. 

The  amount  of  money  Involved,  was  rela- 
tively modest.  Wert  Germany  has  never  of- 
ficially disclosed  her  arms  agreement  with 
Israel,  but  the  total  amount  is  believed  to 


be  $60  million  and  It  is  estimated  that  80 
percent  of  the  deliveries  have  already  been 
made.  But  if  the  amount  was  small,  the 
principle  was  large. 

In  diplomacy  as  in  common  crime,  black- 
mailers have  an  insatiable  thirst.  Mr.  Nas- 
ser was  able  to  dictate  Bonn's  foreign  policy 
by  a  verbal  threat  and  by  inviting  Walter 
Ulbricht,  head  of  the  East  German  regirae, 
to  Cairo  for  a  visit.  Having  surrendered 
once,  West  Germany  may  be  asked  to  take 
other  steps  adverse  to  Israel  in  order  to 
prevent  possible  recognition  of  East  Ger- 
many. 

As  a  symbolic  matter,  Bonn's  position  is  an 
unhappy  one.  It  may  be  that  West  Ger- 
many has  done  much  to  provide  material 
compensation  for  wartime  atrocities,  and  so 
doubt  Bonn  cannot  be  expected  to  condition 
every  aspect  of  its  foreign  policy  in  the 
memory  of  a  haunted  past.  Still,  it  is  true 
that  Germany  is  tailoring  her  policies  to 
the  demand  of  an  Egyptian  dictator  who  has 
sworn  to  destroy  the  nation  of  Israel.  Such 
is  the  truth,  no  matter  how  it  is  rational- 
ized in  Germany. 


Relief  to  the  Harassed  Sngarbeet  Growers 
of  State  of  Idaho 


[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Times.  Feb.  16, 

1965] 

Bonn's  MnjEAsT  Muddle 

The  West  Germans  have  made  an  almost 
incredible  mess  of  the  linked  issues  of  arms 
to  Israel  and  relations  with  Egypt.  As  a 
result,  President  Nasser  has  been  greatly 
strengthened;  tensions  in  the  already  tense 
Middle  East  have  risen;  West  German  rela- 
tions with  Israel,  which  had  improved  so 
greatly  In  recent  years,  have  again  siuik  to 
a  low  of  bitterness  and  anger;  and  Commu- 
nist East  Germany,  Bonn's  enemy,  achieves  a 
triumph. 

It  may  have  been  an  error  on  Chancellor 
.\denauer's  part  to  make  the  $80  million  arms 
.'.greement  with  Israel  in  1960,  but,  once 
made,  there  was  no  excuse  not  to  go  through 
v.ith  it.  Israel's  perennially  dangerous  posi- 
tion, surrounded  as  she  is  by  Arab  nations 
determined  to  destroy  her,  meant  that  she 
needed  arms  to  sustain  what  Prime  Minister 
Eshkol  of  Israel  yesterday  called  "a  balance 
of  deterrence."  However,  the  arms  could 
have    been    obtained    elsewhere. 

Another  basic  error  has  been  Bonn's  per- 
sistence in  the  "Hallsteln  Doctrine"  of  not 
dealing  with  any  nation  that  recognizes  East 
Germany.  This  has  proved  to  be  more  of  a 
nuisance  in  recent  years  than  an  asset,  and 
it  has  by  no  means  been  strictly  honored. 

President  Nasser  all  along  demanded  that 
Germany  cease  her  arms  shipments  to  Israel, 
but  he  got  nowhere  until  he  had  the  bold 
idea  of  Inviting  East  Germany's  President 
Ulbricht  to  Egypt  as  a  state  guest.  Bonn  ob- 
jected that  this  was  de  facto  recognition  and 
made  the  egregious  error  of  trying  to  buy  off 
Mr.  Nasser  by  halting  the  arms  shipments  to 
Lrael.  This  crude  maneuver  had  no  effect 
on  the  Egyptians.  President  Ulbricht  Is 
Folng  to  Cairo  anyway,  and  he  will  get  red- 
oarpet  treatment. 

Now  Germany  threatens  to  cut  off  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Egypt  if  the  Ulbricht  visit  is 
carried  out.  Such  aid  amounted  to  nearly 
?200  million  during  the  first  5-year  plan. 
However,  President  Nasser  has  proved  In  the 
p:.st  that  he  Is  allergic  to  dictation  based  on 
aid. 

Meanwhile,  supplies  of  Russian  arms  to 
F.gypt  and  the  other  Arab  countries  have 
been  Increasing.  The  Israelis  have  a  right  to 
ho  profoundly  disturbed  as  well  as  angry  by 
The  loss  of  the  remainder  of  the  arms — some 
J20  million  worth — which  they  expected 
from  Germany. 

The  whole  affair  has  been  an  ignominious 
defeat  for  West  Germany,  but  It  has  also 
raised  the  danger  level  in  the  Middle  East. 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Congo  are  not  the 
only  parts  of  the  world  where  war  is  possible. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF   rOAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Thursday,  March  4,  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  present  herewith  House  Joint  Memo- 
rial 6,  38th  session  of  the  Idaho  State 
Legislature,  which  calls  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  give  much-needed  relief  to  the 
harassed  sugarbeet  growers  of  the  State 
of  Idaho. 

As  the  memorial  points  out,  the  U.S. 
domestic  beet  sugar  industry  is  con- 
fronted with  excessive  inventories  of 
sugar  in  relation  to  permitted  market- 
ings under  the  existing  Sugar  Act  be- 
cause the  industry  has  increased  its  pro- 
duction at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  also  states  that 
unless  the  Industry  gets  relief,  with 
present  Inventories  and  production  pos- 
sibilities, the  Industry  will  face  additional 
severe  production  cutbacks  in  1966. 

It  then  asks  that  the  Congress  enact 
legislation  increasing  the  basic  sugar- 
beet  quota  so  as  to  allow  the  marketing 
of  excess  sugar  produced  at  the  request 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  an  exhorbitant 
request.  Logic,  reason,  and  fairness  de- 
mand that  it  be  granted.  To  reject  this 
request  would  be  to  work  an  untold 
hardship  on  an  important  segment  of 
our  economy  which  asks  nothing  more 
than  that  it  be  allowed  to  operate  under 
rules  of  the  game  established  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  that  these 
rules  not  be  changed  in  the  middle  of 
the  game. 

Let  me  explain.  In  July  of  1960  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  banned  the  importation 
from  Castro's  Cuba  of  approximately  3 
million  tons  of  sugar  per  year.  This  ban, 
which  is  still  in  effect,  resulted  in  the 
giving  to  other  foreign  producers  the  3 
million  tons  formerly  allocated  to  Cuba. 

In  1962  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act 
resulted  in  a  modest  increase  for  domes- 
tic sugar  growers.  At  the  same  time 
coimti-y  quotas  were  increased,  and  the 
balance  of  about  1»/^  million  tons  was 
saved  for  allocation  under  the  global 
quota  system.  However,  world  sugar 
prices  were  high  in   1963  and  again  In 

1964  and  it  was  anticipated  that  the 
United  States  would  have  trouble  pur- 
chasing enough  foreign  sugar  at  reason- 
able prices  to  meet  our  domestic  needs. 

Therefore,  to  meet  these  needs,  on 
March  14,  1963,  Agriculture  Secretary 
Orville  Pi-eeman  announced  that  there 
would  be  no  acreage  restrictions — propor- 
tionate shares — on  the  1964  crop  of 
sugarbeets.  Then,  on  May  6,  1963,  Sec- 
retary Freeman  annoimced  that  there 
would  be  no  acreage  restrictions  on  the 

1965  crop  of  sugarbeets. 

And  that,  Mr,  Speaker,  is  what  I  mean 
by  changing  the  rules  in  the  middle  of 
the  game.  Our  sugarbeet  growers 
responded  admirably  to  the  needs  of  our 
country  and  to  the  request  of  the  Secre- 


tary of  Agriculture.  Now,  having  done 
what  they  had  been  asked  to  do,  they 
are  to  be  penalized  with  a  reimposition 
of  acreage  restrictions — proportionate 
shares — wiiich  amounts  to  a  14-percent 
reduction  in  1965  and  a  further  severe 
cutback  in  1966.  I  submit  this  is  with- 
out logic,  reason,  or  fairness. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  89th  Congress 
I  introduced  a  bUl.  H.R.  311.  which 
would  accomplish  much  of  what  the 
Idaho  sugarbeet  growers  are  asking 
through  Idaho  House  Joint  Memorial  6. 
It  is  not  an  elaborate  bill.  It  is  simple, 
and  it  is  just.  It  would  pronde  that. 
first,  the  quotas  for  domestic  sugar-pro- 
ducing areas  under  section  202(a)  (1)  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
would  be  increased  for  the  calendar 
years  1965  and  1966  by  1  million  short 
tons,  raw  value;  and  second,  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  within 
30  days  after  enactment  of  the  bill/ap- 
portion to  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area 
the  increase  in  basic  quotas  provided  for 
in  section  202(a)  (1)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948. 

I  therefore  respectfully  request,  Mr, 
Speaker,  that  the  chairman  ol  the  Hoiise 
Committee  on  Agriculture  call  for  Im- 
mediate hearings  on  HJEl.  311  and  on 
other  similar  legislaticm  pertaining  to 
this  pressing  problem.  I  am  flrmly  con- 
vinced that  such  heamgs  would  bring 
into  sharp  focus  the  merits  of  the  relief 
requested  in  Idaho  House  Joint  Me- 
morial 6,  and  that  the  Congress  would 
speedily  grant  such  relief. 

The  memorial  follows: 

House  Joint  Memoriai.  6 
Joint  memorial  to  the  honorable  Senate  and 

House   of   Representatives   of   the  United 

States  in  Congress  assembled 

We,  yoiu-  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
that — 

Whereas  the  sugarbeet  Industry  is  a  vital 
and  integral  part  of  the  eocnomy  oX  the 
State  of  Idaho  and  ot  the  United  States  of 
America;  and 

Whereas  the  provisions  of  section  202(c) 
of  the  Sugar  Act  relating  to  fcK-eign  quotas 
are  not  effective  after  December  31,  1964;  and 

Whereas  the  UJ3.  domestic  beet  sugar 
growers  and  processors  amply  demonstrated 
their  abUity  to  produce  sugar  when  it  was 
needed  for  consumers  in  19&  and  1964;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  domestic  beet  sugar  In- 
dustry is  now  confronted  with  excessive  in- 
ventories of  ^  sugar  In  relation  to  permitted 
marketings  under  the  existing  Sugar  Act  in 
that  the  industry  has  increased  their  pro- 
duction at  the  request  of  the  Department  ol 
Agriculture;  and 

Whereas  to  avoid  further  Increases  in  In- 
ventories which  are  now  excessive  it  has  been 
necessary  to  reduce  the  sugarbeet  acreage 
to  be  grown  in  Idaho  in  1965  by  approxi- 
mately 14  percent  below  1964  acreage;  and 

Whereas  unless  the  sugar  Industry  gets 
relief,  with  present  inventories  and  produc- 
tion possibilities,  the  industry  will  face  addi- 
tional severe  production  cutbacks  In  1966: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  38th  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session 
{the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  con- 
curring),  That  we  most  respectfully  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
order  to  avoid  drastic  cuts  in  sugar  produc- 
tion, to  proceed  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
to  enact  legislation  increasing  the  basic 
sugarbeet  quota  to  a  minimum  of  the  1965 
restricted  acreage  production  so  as  to  allow 
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the  marketing  of  excess  sugar  produced  at 
the  request  of  the  U^.  Department  of  Agri- 
cu:tvire;  be  It  fiirther 

Resolved,  That  the  Sugar  Act  be  extended 
so  as  to  be  effective  until  December  31.  1970; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved..  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  Is.  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  certified  copies 
of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gersB,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives representing  this  State  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Peter    T.    Cenorrusa, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

yf.  E.  Dreblow, 

President  of  the  Senate. 


Let  us  be  governed  by  lavs  and  not  men 
or  pressure  groups.  As  of  now  the  President 
and  the  administration  seem  determined  to 
take  advantage  of  the  above  (laws,  men,  and 
pressure  groups)  as  best  Bulted  to  their 
political  objectives. 
Sincerely, 

S.  G.  Spenceb. 


James  A.  Bland,  Composer  of  "Carry  Me 
Back  to  Old  Virginia" 


Do  We  Have  a  GoTcmment  of  Men, 
Rather  Than  of  Law? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOT7TB   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  4.  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  E.  G.  Spencer, 
of  Mayesville,  S.C.,  has  written  to  the 
editor  of  the  State,  in  Columbia,  S.C, 
a  letter  expressing  his  concern  that  our 
Nation  is  becoming  one  of  men,  rather 
than  law,  for  political  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  let- 
ter be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MAYESVn.LE,   S.C, 

February  10, 1965. 
The  Editors  of  The  State,  Columbia,  S.C. 

Dear  Sms:  Sunday  the  seventh  had  all  the 
earmarks  of  Pearl  Harbor  as  to  day  and  date, 
also  as  to  surprise  attack  of  ovi  bases  In 
South  Vietnam.  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mc- 
Namara,  admitted  on  TV  that  our  Govern- 
ment could  not  provide  any  defense  against 
these  attacks,  so  American  boys  still  lose 
their  lives  in  an  apparently  useless  effort. 

The  civil  rights  law  Is  now  the  law  of  the 
land  with  provision  by  law  for  Its  compli- 
ance. 

Is  It  possible  that  our  Government  and 
President  are  more  concerned  with  politics 
and  votes  than  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this 
Nation?  Do  we  now  have  a  government  of 
men  rather  than  law?  The  last  election 
was  based  upon  trigger  happy  and  minority 
group  votes.  Whose  hand  Is  now  upon  the 
trigger  and  permits  demonstrations  for  the 
right  to  vote? 

With  a  third  world  war  in  the  making,  it 
does  seem  that  all  our  differences  on  domes- 
tic Issues  and  the  politics  involved  could 
bo  laid  aside  for  the  duration  of  this  crisis. 
Thus  leaving  a  nation,  with  all  people  and 
races  working  for  the  defense  and  survival 
of  our  coimtry,  giving  the  President  and  the 
administration  only  the  task  of  policies  and 
efforts  for  a  sound  and  sane  objective  in 
order  that  the  useless  loss  of  lives  may  be 
ended.  We  all  owe  this  effort  to  future  gen- 
erations, as  those  of  past  generations  bore 
the  brunt  of  two  world  wars  during  the  last 
50  years  which  seem  vain  and  futile  in  the 
light  of  what  has  now  happened  In  South 
Vietnam. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OP    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1965 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  am.  privileged  to 
Include  the  text  of  an  article  on  James 
A.  Bland,  the  Negro  composer  of  "Carry 
Me  Back  to  Old  Virginia,"  the  official 
song  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
It  was  adopted  as  such  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia  on  February  22, 
1940. 

The  article  was  written  by  Mr.  Clinton 
A.  McKinney,  of  Scottsburg,  Va.,  and 
printed  as  a  series  in  the  Record-Adver- 
tiser, a  newspaper  published  in  my  home 
city  of  South  Boston,  Va. 

Mr.  McKinney  desei-ves  pi-aise  for  his 
painstaking  efforts  which  resulted  in  the 
preparation  of  such  interesting,  Inform- 
ative and  valuable  data.  The  author 
of  this  article  is  a  member  of  a  promi- 
nent and  substantial  southslde  Virginia 
family.  He  has  done  much  to  enhance 
the  civic  and  cultural  development  of 
our  section. 

I  commend  the  article  to  everyone  who 
has  interest  In  American  folklore  music, 
not  only  in  Virginia,  but  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  text  of  the  article  is  as  follows: 
Any  story  of  the  life  of  James  Bland  must 
be  a  bit  sketchy  and  a  bit  disconnected  in 
spots:  for,  never  before  in  all  history  has  a 
man  so  talented  been  more  neglected  and 
completely  forgotten  as  was  the  writer  of  our 
own  beloved  State  song,  "Carry  Me  Back  to 
Old  Virginia." 

For  30  years  after  his  passing  even  the 
Tjurlal  place  of  this  gifted  composer  was  un- 
known, except  to  a  few  close  friends  and 
relatives.  Finally,  through  exhaustive  study. 
Dr.  Francis  Cooke,  editor  of  the  Then  Etude 
a  music  mngazine,  uncovered  valuable  in- 
formation leading  to  more  definite  knowl- 
edge about  the  forgotten  musician.  From 
the  fading  memory  of  one  of  Bland's  living 
sisters  it  was  learned  that  he  was  buried  in 
Merlon  Cemetery,  a  small  Negro  burial  ground 
in  Bala-Cynwyd.  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia. 
Later.  Dr.  Cooke  learned  from  Dr.  Kelly  Miller 
(then  a  professor  at  Harvard  University  and 
a  foremost  scholar  of  his  race)  not  only  the 
cemetery  where  Bland  was  burled,  but  the 
exact  location  of  the  grave.  The  grave  was 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  briars — in  a  com- 
plete state  of  neglect. 

Contrary  to  the  sentimental  story  held  at 
one  time,  James  Bland  was  not  the  son  of  a 
slave  who  was  sold  to  a  new  landlord  in  New 
Orleans,  and  his  song  was  not  based  on  per- 
sonal experience,  nor  upon  the  experiences  of 
his  father.  It  does  express  the  nostalgia  of 
someone  else  about  whom  we  sl^U  learn  more 
further  in  our  story. 


James  Bland,  author  of  our  beloved  Stat- 
song,  was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  free- 
men (known  as  "free  issue"  In  the  South  be- 
fore and  during  the  war).  His  father,  Allen 
Bland,  was  born  and  spent  his  youth  in  Souili 
Carolina  where  he  attended  a  private  school 
Later,  he  moved  to  Flushing.  N.Y.,  where  his 
famous  son,  James,  was  born  October  2' 
1854. 

Allen  Bland,  James'  father,  never  knew  th.- 
rigors  of  slavery,  nor  did  his  son  ever  experi- 
ence servitude.  Allen  Bland,  the  father,  at- 
tended Oberlin  College  and  eventi'ally'  re- 
ceived a  degree  from  Howard  University 
Rather  oddly,  Allen  Bland  and  his  son! 
James,  were  students  at  Howard  at  the  sann- 

time,  but  never  were  father  and  son  so  dif- 
ferent. The  father  was  a  scholar;  the  so-- 
never  distinguished  himself  at  Howard.  V-\ 
fact,  he  later  attended  an  all-Negro  school 
but  even  here  he  paid  more  attention  to  h  ? 

music  than  to  his  studies.  While  at  Howard 
he  was  a  constant  worry  to  the  manage- 
ment— not  because  of  misbehavior,  bu" 
largely  because  of  his  banjo  playing.  hJ 
strummed  his  banjo  in  his  room,  to  and  from 
classes,  and  eave  impromptu  concerts  on  th-^ 
campus  for  the  students. 

Bland's  mother  was  also  born  free.  Her 
birthplace  was  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  n\- 
though  she  was  not  so  highly  educated  as  her 
husband,  she  possessed  patience  and  under- 
standing, and  she  greatly  aided  her  prodigv 
son  during  his  formative  years. 

Soon  after  the  Civil  'war,  Allen  Bland 
moved  to  Washington  and  here  James'  boy- 
hood was  largely  spent.  Not  long  after  mov- 
ing to  Washington,  "a  kindly  Virginian"  se- 
cured for  James  a  place  as  page  in  the  Hous.' 
of  Representatives.  He  did  not  like  th.-^ 
Job— there  was  not  enough  action  In  it. 
Serving  peppery  Congressmen  at  intervals 
did  not  appeal  to  him.  besides,  it  took  tro 
much  time  from  his  banjo  playing.  Ho'v- 
ever,  it  may  be  said  that  Jimmy's  first  job 
was  secured  for  him  by  a  "kindly  Virginian  ■ 
and  the  address  over  this  final  monumeni 
was  delivered  by  another  Virginian,  the  Hon- 
orable William  M.  Tuck,  then  Governor  c 
Virginia.  It  may  be  stated  further  that  tli- 
Lions  Clubs  of  Virlgnia  still  furnish  funds  fr  r 
deserving  and  qualified  colored  boys  and  girlo 
to  further  their  musical  education. 

In  the  1880's  Bland  was  widely  acclaimed 
all  over  America  and  In  Europe.  On  ono 
trip  to  England,  whUe  with  Haverly's  Min- 
strels, he  became  immensely  popular  in  Lon- 
don. Here  he  played  opposite  end  to  Ker- 
sands,  the  most  noted  minstrel  of  his  day. 

In  England.  Bland  had  a  difficult  time 
esta'Dlishing  himself  as  a  composer,  for  manv 
people  thought  some  of  his  greatest  composi- 
tions were  the  work  of  Stephen  Foster. 
Finally,  however,  he  was  recognized,  and 
London  "went  overboard"  for  his  music. 

So  well  did  he  like  London  that  when 
Colonel  Haverly  completed  his  totir  of  Eng- 
land. Bland  chose  to  remain  In  London.  K^ 
doubt,  his  long  stay  abroad  played  a  major 
part  In  his  loss  of  popularity  and  his  bein^j 
forgotten  in  his  homeland. 

At  one  time,  while  abroad,  his  salary  was 
$10,000  a  year,  plus  royalties  from  his  songs— 
a  princely  sum  in  those  days. 

While  living  the  life  of  a  celebrity  in  Eng- 
land, a  biographer  tells  us  that  Bland  became 
careless — or  shall  we  say  sorrowfully— rathe- 
profligate  In  his  daily  living.  He  began 
drinking  heavily,  and  as  John  L.  Sullivan 
once  said:  "Nobody  ever  went  in  the  ring 
with  John  Barleycorn  and  came  out  the 
winner." 

The  later  years  Bland  spent  in  England  are 
veiled  in  considerable  mystery,  but  it  Is  a 
certainty  that  his  popularity  waned  and  h:s 
fortune  slipped  from  him,  for  he  returned  to 
America  penniless.  Once  back  home  ho 
found  that  minstrelsy,  the  type  of  entertain- 
ment that  had  brought  him  fame  and  for- 
ttme,  had  given  way  to  a  new  type  of  show— 
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V.  udeville,  and  Bland  was  not  in  tune  with 
th:'.t  form  of  entertainment.  A  new  genera- 
tion that  knew  not  Bland  had  arisen  In  bis 
homeland.  Such  was  the  fate  of — next  to 
Stephen  Foster — the  greatest  troubadour 
.J.nierica  has  ever  known. 

Let  us  not  be  too  critical,  however,  for  we 
ail  have  weaknesses  within  us  that  have  the 
power  to  destroy;  and  circumstances  and 
conditions  do  often  alter  cases. 

Senator  Harrt  F.  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  says  In 
the  introduction  of  John  J.  Daly's  "A  Song 
in  His  Heart":  "The  story  of  James  A.  Bland 
ii  a  testimonial  to  the  greatness  of  America — 
a  testimonial  to  the  land  in  which  an  indi- 
vidual with  ability  and  enterprise  can  make 

himself    heard    and    his    abilities    recognized. 

May  we  pay  tribute  to  a  fellow  American 
whose  love  of  cotmtry  gave  us  one  of  our  best 
loved  songs." 

There  Is  something  appealing  about  "Carry 
Me  Back  to  Old  Virginia."  There  Is  some- 
tliing  in  its  plaintive  tune  and  nostalgic 
words  that  tug  at  the  heart. 

The  appealing  lilt  of  Bland's  compositions 
have  affected  modern  music;  for  instance, 
tiie  opening  notes  of  the  chorus  of  "There's 
a  Long,  Long  Trail,"  the  No.  1  song  hit 
ol  World  Weu-  I,  are  precisely  the  same — every 
note — as  those  in  "In  the  Evening  by  the 
Moonlight,"  a  Bland  hit.  This  is  not  plagiar- 
ism, for  it  Is  permissable  for  one  composer  to 
lilt  a  certain  number  of  consecutive  bars 
from  the  work  of  another  composer.  How- 
e\er,  it  Ulustrates  that  the  music  of  Bland 
does  possess  that  something,  that  appeal,  that 
makes  a  song  live  forever. 

Bland's  niiislc  is  pure  rhythm  and  melody. 
One  of  his  critics  said  he  was  not  so  highly 
trained  that  the  natinul  sweetness  had  been 
triken  from  his  compositions.  He  was,  as 
John  J.  Daly  said:  "A  man  with  a  song  in 
his  heart." 

A  student  of  Bland's  life  tells  this  story  in 
essence:  Jimmy,  as  a  boy,  heard  an  old 
colored  man  playing  a  banjo  on  the  street 
and  from  that  time,  the  idea  of  owning  a 
bnnjo  became  an  obsession.  Not  being  able 
to  buy  one,  nor  was  his  father  able  (the 
one  he  wanted  cost  $8).  he  decided  to  make 
one.  First  he  sawed  out  some  strips  and 
bent  them  into  shape  by  steaming  them  over 
a  teakettle;  then  he  strung  it  with  strings 
he  found  under  a  Junk  pile.  Finally,  his 
f  iher  became  able  to  buy  a  good  banjo  for 
J  nimy — and  the  musical  life  of  America's 
great  minstrel  was  on  Its  way.  As  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  was  known  as  "the  lady 
T-  iih  the  lamp,"  so  Jimmy  Bland  became,  no 
doubt,  "the  boy  with  the  banjo."  Anyway, 
from  that  time  on,  the  banjo  was  his  con- 
stant companion. 

One  of  Bland's  biographers  tells  us  this 
Etory,  and  I  give  It  In  condensed  form: 

One  day  as  Jimmy,  then  a  student  at 
K  iward  University,  and  about  20  years  old, 
w  5  walking  home,  as  usual,  strumming  on 
his  banjo  and  humming  a  tune.  An  old 
v.iiite-halred  colored  man,  standing  on  the 
c  irb,  heard  him  as  he  passed.  Stepping 
briskly  along,  the  old  man  fell  in  stride  with 
J.mmy  and  began  talking  about  Stephen 
Fi,  ter  and  about  Foster's  music.  He  asked 
Jl.Timy  if  he  could  transpose  his  music  into 
vrrltten  notes  so  it  could  be  reproduced. 
Upon  being  told  that  he  could  not,  that  he 
E::uply  played  out  of  his  heart,  the  old  man 
l::*.roduced  himself  as  a  music  teacher  and 
c.r"ored  to  teach  Jimmy  how  to  form  the 
nuisic  staff  and  how  to  place  notes  in  it. 
Jimmy  was  delighted,  for  he  had  never  be- 
f  :  e  thought  of  his  plaj-lng  as  the  kind  of 
nvisic  one  found  in  music  books.  He  studied 
h  rd  under  "Professor"  White,  as  the  old 
to --Cher  was  called,  and  thus  soon  became 
f 'jl3  to  write  down  his  own  compositions. 

A  soul  so  filled  with  the  emotions  and 
f 'r'llngs  of  his  race,  as  was  Bland,  must, 
e  Tntually,  win  recognition  in  the  world  of 
n.  ■sic.    Every  race,  over  the  years,  makes  Its 


contribution  to  mxisic:  The  music  of  the 
Scots  with  its  luting,  with  Its  plaintive  ap- 
peal; the  German  with  its  brusque  and  direct 
approach;  the  Italian  with  Its  gay  and  soft 
sweetness;  the  Mexican  with  Its  carefree  and 
romantic  touch;  the  French  with  its  Impul- 
sive, dashing,  and  nxUitant  approach,  and  so 
on  we  might  go — each  depicting  the  Inner- 
most characteristics  of  its  people,  their  as- 
pirations and  their  .disappointments;  their 
Joys  and  their  sorrows.  Yes,  Bland  forcefully 
brings  out  the  sadness,  the  hardships,  the 
memories,  the  ecstatic  Joys,  and  the  emotions 
Of  his  race.  What  an  insight  he  had  of  the 
true   nature   of   his   people. 

How  Strange  it  is  that  this  man  was  for 

30  years  unhonored  and  forgotten. 

While  at  Howard  University,  Bland  met  a 
classmate — a  girl  by  the  name  of  Mannie 
Poland,  and  her  influence  over  the  future 
troubadour  was  immense  and  good.  They 
were  constantly  together  during  their  stay 
at  the  university.  Mannie  was  from  a  slave 
family  In  Virginia.  She  so  often,  in  their 
walks  along  the  Potomac,  would  gaze  long- 
ingly across  the  river  and  tell  Jimmy  how 
happy  her  life  was  there  as  a  child.  One  day 
she  said,  "Jimmy,  it  was  wonderful.  I'U 
never  forget  those  evenings  there  by  the 
moonlight."  What  wonder  that  almost  im- 
mediately the  song  "In  the  Evening  by  the 
Moonlight,"  was  composed. 

Their  friendship  deepened.  Mannie  In- 
sisted that  Jimmy  visit  her  at  her  grand- 
mother's home  near  Wllllarosburg,  in  Tide- 
water, Va.  He  did  so,  and  they  walked 
often  along  the  banks  of  the  James,  Jimmy 
always  carrying  his  banjo. 

One  day  as  they  sat  down  under  a  tree 
to  rest,  Jimmy  suddenly  took  a  pencU  and 
a  piece  of  paper  from  his  pocket,  handed 
them  to  Mannie,  and  said:  "You  write  down 
the  words  as  I  sing  them."  Here  is  what 
he  sang: 

"Carry  me  back  to  old  Vlrglnny, 
There's  where  the  cotton  and  the  corn  and 

taters  grow. 
There's  where  the  birds  warble  sweet  In  the 

springtime. 
There's  where  the  old  darkey's  heart  am 

long'd  to  go." 

And  thus,  according  to  John  Jay  Daly,  Is 
how  our  beloved  "Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Vir- 
ginia" was  born. 

What  if  James  Bland,  upon  the  inslstance 
of  his  girl  friend,  had  never  visited  Virginia? 
Would  we  here  In  Virginia,  in  the  Nation,  ot 
even  the  whole  world,  ever  have  had  our 
appealing  State  song? 

Bland's  music  not  only  pleased  the  gen- 
eral public,  but  It  was  In  favor  with  cele- 
brltles  as  well.  Victor  Herbert,  soon  after 
his  arrival  In  America,  became  extremely 
fond  of  Bland's  music.  He  was  charmed  with 
"Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Vh-ginla,"  although 
he  thought  for  some  time  that  Stephen  Foster 
wrote  It.  (Foster  had  been  dead  10  years 
or  more  when  It  was  composed.) 

Before  Grover  Cleveland  became  Presi- 
dent— and  perhaps  after  his  election  to  the 
highest  office — he  heard  Bland  play  his  own 
compositions,  and  he  became  enthusiastic 
over  Bland's  musical  talent. 

At  the  inauguration  of  President  Garfield 
In  1881,  a  colored  band  as  it  swung  past  the 
President's  reviewing  stand  played  "Carry 
Me  Back  to  Old  Virginia"  in  march  time. 
Can  you  imagine  it  as  a  march? 

While  touring  England  when  he  was  in  his 
prime,  Bland  was  heard  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  later  King  Edward  VIL  who  was  so 
charmed  by  his  music  that  Bland  gave  a 
command  performance  In  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace before  Queen  Victoria. 

John  Philip  So\isa,  the  great  bandleader, 
often  used  Bland's  melodies  as  encores. 

He  was  also  acclaimed  by  James  Russell 
Lowell,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  P.  T. 
Barnimi  as  a  great  artist  and  performer. 


Through  a  quirk  of  fortime  In  his  youth. 
Bland  became  acq[uainted  with  John  Ford, 
famed  theater  owner  (it  was  in  Ford's  theater 
that  Lincoln  was  shot  In  AprU  1865) .  who  In- 
troduced him  to  George  Primrose,  the  out- 
standing m^usical  promoter  and  j)erformer  of 
his  day.  Primrose  was  fascinated  by  the 
new  song  Bland  sang  to  him — "Carry  Me 
Back  to  Old  Virginia " — and  gave  hirn  a  place 
in  his  show.  The  premiere  of  our  State  song 
was  held  in  Baltimore  Immediately  after  the 
meeting  of  Bland  and  Primrose  which  was 
in  the  middle  or  late  1870'8  (biographers  dif- 
fer.slightly  as  to  the  exact  date) .  The  Oliver 
Ditson  Music  Publishers  acquired  the  original 
copyrights  in  1878. 

Xvu-ning  briefly  to  the  banjo,  James  Biaxid 

felt  that  the  regular  4-string  banjo — Imown 
to  banjo  players  as  the  tenor  banjo — lacked 
something — something  to  add  voltune  and 
fullness  of  tone,  so  be  devised  and  added  a 
fifth  string,  known  as  the  thumb  string,  to 
his  instrument;  so,  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  he  was  the  originator  of  the  now-used 
five-string  instrument. 

In  the  Code  of  \gLrglnla.  UUe  7—35  U 
found  this  paragraph: 

"The  song,  'CaiTy  Me  Back  to  Old  Vir- 
ginia,' by  James  A.  Bland  as  set  out  In  House 
Joint  Resolution  10,  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia  at  the  session  of  1940, 
is  declared  to  be  the  ofBclal  aong  of  ttie 
Commonwealth."  PelSTiary  22,  1940  (Wash- 
ington's birthday)  (1940,  p.  942,  Mlchle 
Code). 

After  some  discussion  It  was  decided  to 
change  the  spelling  Vlrglnny  to  the  more 
decorous  Virginia,  believing  this  to  be  the 
pronounclatlon  used  by  by  Virginians.  So 
It  Is  now  officially  V-1-r-g-l-n-l-a,  not  V-i-r- 
g-i-n-n-y. 

In  personal  appearance,  James  Bland  waa 
athletic  in  build,  though  we  have  no  record 
oi  his  taking  part  in  any  games.  He  was 
never  robust.  A  feUow  student  once  said  of 
him:  "He  looked  as  If  he  were  always  ready 
to  go  into  his  dance."  He  developed  a  grace 
of  movement  and  a  poise  that  went  with  him 
through  his  entire  life.  In  college  be  was 
the  Beau  Brummel  of  the  school,  always  pop- 
ular with  the  coeds.  "In  color  he  was 
rather  Ught."  His  weight  was  never  more 
than  150  pounds. 

James  Bland  Is  credited  with  having  writ- 
ten arotmd  700  songs,  yet  like  John  Howard 
Payne  who  composed  many  other  songs  and 
poems,  his  fame  rests  entirely  on  the  author- 
ship of  one  song,  "Home.  Sweet  Home": 
likewise,  had  Janies  A.  Bland  never  have  writ- 
ten anothCT  line  of  music  other  than  "Oarry 
Me  Back  to  Old  Virginia,"  his  niche  in  the 
music  haU  of  fame  would  be  sectire  for  all 
time.  Why  Is  this?  In  the  writer's  opinion 
it  Is  because  both  writer-composers  had  In 
them  a  divinely  given  ^irlt  to  understand 
the  deepest  feelings  and  longings  Into  music, 
thus  presenting  them  to  their  fellow  man 
In  the  most  touching  and  appealing  way. 

I  rarely  give  advice,  for  It  It  Is  usually 
something  that  everybody  gives — and  nobody 
takes;  but  since  I  am  an  old  high  school 
history  teacher,  I  am  going  to  take  a  chance 
and  say  this  to  my  present  day  high  school 
friends:  Boys  and  girls,  •  stir  up  within 
yourselves,  not  only  national  pride  but  State 
pride  as  well.  Be  glad  that  you  live  in 
Virginia — cry  "E  Pluribus  Unum"  and  "Sic 
Semper  Tyrannis"  all  together  and  mean 
every  word  you  say.  Virginia  Is  a  great  old 
State — The  Old  Dominion.  The  mother  of 
Presidents,  the  cradle  of  the  Nation.  Help 
make  It  greater  still.  Study  the  lives  of  our 
eight  Virginia -bom  Presidents;  then  add  to 
these  eight  the  names  of  Patrick  Henry,  Gyrus 
H.  McCormick,  Mathew  F.  Maury,  Adm.  Rich- 
ard Byrd,  Dr.  Walter  Reed,  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, George  Rogers  Clark,  "Stonewall" 
Jackson,  John  Marshall,  Capt.  Sally  Tomp- 
kins, the  only  woman  to  receive  an  officer's 
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commission  In  the  Confederate  Army;  Gen. 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  and  the  Immortal  Robert  E. 
Lee. 

The  writer  truly  hopes  that  our  State  song 
will  be  more  frequently  sung  or  played  in 
our  public  schools,  and  that  tlie  same  love 
of  native  State  may  be  felt  In  the  heart  of 
every  pupU  that  was  felt  In  the  heart  of 
the  young  college  girl — Mannle  Friend — In 
those  stirring  days  not  so  long  after  the  Civil 
War. 

I  still  thrill  with  pride  when  I  stand  on 
the  battlefield  of  First  Manassas  and  look  up 
Into  the  face  of  "Stonewall"  Jackson  as  he 
sit  there  in  bronze,  then,  my  heart  leaps 
with  pride  as  I  read  on  the  pedestal  below : 

"There  stands  Jackson  like  a  stone  wall; 
rally  behind  the  Virginians."  (General  Bee, 
July  21, 1861.) 

Virginians  do  not  live  In  the  past  as  they 
are  often  accused  of  doing;  they  revere  their 
past — It  is  an  Inspiration  to  younger  people 
to  move  forward  to  greater  things.  True 
Virginians  do  not  look  backward  all  the  time. 
They  have  their  hats  off  to  the  past  and  their 
coats  off  for  the  future.  They  are,  by  nature, 
conservative.  They  are  as  former  Vice  Pres- 
ident Thomas  R.  J^arshall  said  of  himself 
when  asked  if  he  were  a  progressive,  replied: 
"Yes,  I  am  a  progressive,  but  I  keep  my 
brakes  in  order." 

Though  long  delayed,  recognition  finally 
came  to  James  Bland.  In  the  spring  and 
Slimmer  of  1946,  the  Lions  Clubs  of  Virginia 
collected  money  for  a  handsome  marker  to 
be  placed  at  Bland's  grave  in  Merlon  Ceme- 
tery in  Bala-Cynwyd,  a  suburb  of  Philadel- 
phia. Gov.  William  M.  Tuck  gladly  accepted 
the  Invitation  to  deliver  the  primary  address 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  marker. 

The  unveiling  took  place  July  15,  1946.  dur- 
ing the  Lion's  International  In  Philadelphia. 
Governor  Tuck  said  in  part: 

"The  history  of  people  the  world  over  la 
etched  In  the  ballads  they  sing  of  their 
homes.  And  their  songs  afford  a  glimpse 
Into  the  character  and  mode  of  life  of  the 
singers.  James  Bland  has  put  into  ever- 
ringing  verse  and  rhyme  an  expression  of 
the  feeling  which  all  Virginians  have  for 
their  State. 

"Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Vlrglnny"  tells  an 
Inspiring  song  the  Innate  patriotism  and  love 
of  native  heath  of  all  omi  people,  white  and 
Negro  alike. 

"To  me,  this  occasion  serves  to  refute  the 
malicious  charge  against  our  fair  Common- 
wealth and  against  others  of  the  Southern 
States  that  there  is  no  mutuality  of  under- 
standing, no  tolerance,  no  cooperation,  and 
no  love  between  the  white  and  Negro  races 
below  the  Blason-Dixon  line.  We,  in  Vir- 
ginia, have  a  centuries-old  tradition  of  re- 
spectful association  between  the  races,  dating 
back  fxu-ther  than  any  other  locality  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

"We  Intend  to  keep  this  relationship  of 
Interracial  harmony  and  we  will  be  successful 
In  our  objective,  unless  the  seeds  of  discon- 
tent, of  mistrust,  of  misunderstanding,  and 
even  hate,  sown  by,  perhaps  well  Intentioned, 
but  certainly  misguided  persons,  alien  to  our 
Virginia  and  southern  traditions  and  phi- 
losophy. 

"James  Bland  was  not  a  Virginian.  He  was 
born  in  Long  Island.  Yet  his  association  with 
Virginia  Negroes  so  impressed  him  with  the 
affection  that  these  people  held  for  their 
homeland  that  he  was  Inspired  to  write  this 
lovely,  nostalgic  ballad.  Let  us  hope  that 
all  races  may  continue  to  sing  this  song  and 
mean  the  message  that  it  contains." 

Though  Bland  became  wealthy  and  pop- 
ular in  England,  upon  his  return  to  America, 
he  found  that  he  had  been  forgotten.  Upon 
arriving  in  New  York,  he  was  penniless.  All 
former  friends  and  associates  were  scattered 
and  he  had  none  to  call  on  for  help.  So  low 
were  his  funds,  and  so  discouraged  was  he, 
that  he  soon  packed  his  few  belongings  and 


set  out  for  Washington.  We  are  told  he 
arrived  there  "blind  baggage";  that  is,  riding 
on  the  front  end  of  the  baggage  car  where 
there  was  no  door.  Here  one  could  ride, 
sometimes  long  distances  and  not  be  seen. 
Here  again.  In  Washington,  his  old  friends 
were  scattered.  Mannle  Friend,  his  erst- 
while sweetheart,  had  died^friends  said  of  a 
broken  heart.  Finally,  a  boyhood  friend  by 
the  name  of  William  Silence  gave  him  desk- 
room  In  his  ofiQce  where  he  could  work  again 
on  his  music.  He  made  several  attempts  to 
come  back,  but  the  old  alp  and  zest  were 
gone,  and  no  show  would  take  him  on. 

Finally  he  completed  his  last  composi- 
tion— "The  Sporting  Girl" — a  comedy  of 
18  songs,  which  he  sold  for  $250.  A  biog- 
rapher states  that  Mannle  Friend  had  out- 
lined the  work  and  she  and  Jimmy  were  to 
complete  it  when  he  came  home  but  this 
work  could  not  be  done  together  for  Mannie 
had  passed  on  before  Jimmy  came  back. 

Thoroughly  discouraged  and  heartbroken, 
Bland  went  to  Philadelphia  where  the  story 
was  the  same — no  one  would  take  him  on. 
They  were  using  his  songs,  but  they  did  not 
want  him. 

It  Is  said  that  the  small  Income  from  "The 
Sporting  Girl"  was  the  last  straw  to  Bland's 
strength  and  pride.  Hi*  health  rapidly 
failed,  and  finally,  in  the  raw  weather  of 
spring,  he  contracted  a  deep  cold,  and  this, 
coupled  with  a  tubercular  condition,  was 
more  than  his  physique  could  srtand.  On 
March  6.  1911,  at  the  age  of  57.  as  John  Daly 
dramatically  states  it,  "James  Allen  Bland 
took  his  last  curtain  call." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF   VmCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  4,  1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Medical  Association  claims 
that  under  a  program  of  free  hospitali- 
zation for  the  elderly,  to  be  financed  un- 
der the  social  security  program,  our  hos- 
pitals would  quickly  be  overcrowded  and 
their  efficiency  dangerously  lowered. 
That  fear  is  fully  justified  by  what  has 
happened  to  the  once  fine  hospitals  of 
Great  Britain  under  &  program  of 
socialized  medicine. 

The  great  English  statesman,  Edmund 
Burke,  said,  "Nations  do  not  learn  by 
experience."  This  Congress  may  calmly 
ignore  what  has  happened  under  social- 
ized medicine  to  the  hospitals  of  Great 
Britain;  however,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  a  current  news  Item  on  that 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Queen  Elizabeth's  physician  and  seven 
other  prominent  British  doctors  said  a  ma- 
Jority  of  Britain's  hospitals  were  a  menace 
to  health.  More  than  75  of  the  87  they 
toiu-ed  didn't  sterilize  surgical  Instruments 
correctly,  they  said,  and  many  hospitals  were 
crowded  and  improperly  ventilated.  This 
headache  for  the  Labor  Government's  health 
ministry  follows  a  pay  dispute  that  enters  a 
new  phase  today  when  tha  British  Medical 
Association  presents  its  full  demands. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF   n>AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  the  Idaho  Free  Press  of  Nampa. 
Idaho,  printed  a  prize-winning  essay 
written  by  Mr.  Clarence  N.  Shoemaker, 
Jr.,  a  grade  school  principal  in  my  con- 
gressional district  entitled,  "I  Am 
America." 

This  essay,  written  on  October  lo, 
1964,  recently  won  an  award  from  the 
Fi-eedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  are  given 
the  opportimity  to  read  this  fine  essay, 
I  am  including  it  in  the  Record  today 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 

The  essay  follows : 

I  Am  America 
(By  C.  N.  Shoemaker,  Jr.) 

My  birth  certificate  Is  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  I  was  born  on  July  4,  1776. 
1  am  a  fabulous  country  of  many  things  and 
many  people.  I  am  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  am  over  180  million  living  souls  and 
the  ghost  of  millions  who  have  coiirageou.^ly 
lived  and  died  for  me. 

I  am  William  Penn  and  F&ul  Revere.  I 
stood  on  the  Lexington  green  and  fired  the 
shot  heard  around  the  world.  I  am  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Hale,  and  Patrick  Henrv. 
Bunker  Hill,  Valley  Forge,  and  Yorktown  are 
a  part  of  my  heritage.  I  am  John  Paul 
Jones,  Daniel  Boone,  the  Green  Mount.nm 
Boys  and  Davy  Crockett.  I  am  Generals  Lee, 
Grant,  and  MacArthur.  I  am  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  Gettysburg  Address. 

I  remember  the  Alamo,  the  Lusitania,  Pe.irl 
Harbor,  and  Iwo  Jlma.  Whenever  freedom 
called,  I  answered  that  call.  I  have  left  my 
heroic  dead  In  the  Argonne  Forest,  Flanders 
Field,  on  the  rock  of  Corregldor,  and  on  the 
cold  bleak  slopes  of  Korea. 

I  am  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  the  wheat- 
lands  of  Kansas,  the  farmlands  of  Idaho. 
and  the  fabulous  forests  of  the  Northwest . 
I  am  the  Grand  Canyon  and  Old  Faithful.  I 
am  a  small  village  In  the  hills  of  New  Ens- 
land,  an  open  pit  copper  mine  In  Montana 
and  a  farm  in  South  Dakota. 

My  Capital,  Washington,  D.C.,  is  like  no 
otlier  American  city.  It  is  completely  free 
from  my  State  government  and  there  are  r.o 
factories  or  commerce  here.  It  has  but  one 
business  and  that  is  govermnent. 

From  the  top  of  the  Washington  Moiui- 
ment  you  can  look  north  to  the  White  House 
and  to  the  east  you  see  the  Capitol.  To  tlie 
west  is  the  long  reflecting  pool  and  'he 
memorial  to  Lincoln.  Inside  Is  the  faninus 
statue  of  him  by  Daniel  Chester  Fre!'.i  h. 
His  face  is  compassionate,  sad,  and  strorig. 

Looking  south,  you  see  the  Tidal  Basin, 
the  famous  cherry  trees,  and  the  memorial 
to  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  oxu-  third  President. 

Across  the  Potomac  River  in  Arlington.  V.v. 
in  the  huge  national  cemetery,  is  the  tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  All  dining  the  clay 
and  night,  back  and  forth,  paces  an  anr.ed 
sentry  in  honor  of  those  men  who  are  known 
"but  to  God."  There  is  no  other  memoru^I 
In  my  Capital  which  is  quite  so  symbolic  of 
our  Republic  as  this  one.  There  has  always 
been  the  luiknown  Americans  who  have 
played  a  fimdamental  part  in  my  progress. 
in  addition  1x3  the  famous  men  whose  names 
have  been  known  to  all. 
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I  am  a  Christian  nation  founded  upon 
Cliristian  principles.  My  people  recognize 
God's  power  and  authority  and  their  re- 
sponsibility to  Him. 

I  am  a  nation  that  believes  Ln  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  the  individual  and  his  In- 
ability to  solve  his  own  problems  without 
the  help  of  God. 

A  sense  of  responsibility  to  God  carries  my 
people  beyond  the  short-range  view  of  what 
they  can  get  for  the  moment.  They  consider 
the  future  benefits  or  damages  as  a  result 
of  their  actions  and  conduct. 

I  am  a  government  that  Is  responsible  to 
GlmI  and  the  people.  Most  of  my  organic 
docimientB  of  government — the  Mayflower 
Compact  of  1620;  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  1776;  the  Constitution  of  1789 — 
give  recognition  to  God. 

I  am  a  nation  of  freedom-loving  people. 
God  created  my  citizens  as  free  moral  agents 
with  the  power  to  chose  between  right  and 
V.  rong.  Freedom  Is  possible  for  those  citizens 
who  choose  the  right.  Tyranny,  suppression, 
and  slavery  Is  the  lot  for  those  who  choose 
the  wrong.  William  Penn,  one  of  my  great 
siatesmen  and  patriots,  summed  it  up  ac- 
curately when  he  said:  "If  men  will  be  gov- 
erned by  God,  then  they  must  be  ruled  by 
tATants." 

I  am  the  front  porch  of  a  farmhouse  in 
t!:e  Midwest.  The  front  porch  is  associated 
with  no  other  country.  It  is  a  place  to  sit 
and  relax  for  a  few  moments  before  you  fin- 
ish the  day's  chores.  It  is  a  place  to  sit  and 
read  the  paper  or  visit  with  your  neighbors. 
Political  posters  tacked  on  the  coimtry 
store  near  the  crossroads  down  by  the  creek 
are  a  part  of  my  heritage.  The  tiny  coimtry 
churches,  roaring  snows,  howling  winds,  end- 
less fields  and  crystal  clear  lakes  are  all  a 
p  rt  of  me. 

I  am  big.  I  sprawl  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
P.clflc,  more  than  3^2  million  square  miles 
of  throbbing  private  enterprise.  Within  my 
b^iundaries  lies  a  wonderous  country.  I  am 
a  land  of  fertile  fields,  country  maUboxes  and 
winding  country  lane.  I  am  remote  quiet  vil- 
lages and  large  metropolitan  cities  that  never 
Bleep. 

I  am  a  republican  form  of  government  with 
tie  Constitution  as  my  cornerstone.  It  is 
t.ie  best  plan  ever  devised  by  man  to  assure 
freedom  and  to  release  the  creative  powers 
of  everyone.  Its  guarantees  of  life,  liberty 
and  property  have  made  possible  the  great 
.American  way  of  life. 

You  can  look  at  me  and  see  Patrick  Henry 
ending  his  fiery  speech  before  the  Virginia 
C.nvention  with  these  defiant  words:  "I 
know  not  what  course  others  may  take-  but 
^■^  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 
Y  .u  can  see  the  colonists  discussing  their 
problems  at  a  town  meeting,  the  building  of 
tl.9  Wilderness  Road  and  Lewis  and  Clark 
crossing  the  Continental  Divide.  You  can 
see  the  multicolored  lights  of  Christmas  and 
hear  the  strains  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  as  the 
old  year  passes. 

Yes,  I  am  the  United  States  of  America  and 
these  are  the  things  that  I  am.  I  was  con- 
ceived in  freedom  and,  God  wUllng  in  free- 
dom I  will  spend  the  rest  of  my  days 

May  I  always  possess  the  integrity,  moral 
courage  and  strength  to  keep  myself  un- 
shackled, to  remain  a  stronghold  of  freedom 
and  a  beacon  of  hope  to  all  the  oppressed 
throughout  the  world. 

This    Is    my    prayer— my    goal— my    wish. 

May  God  be  with  me,  always. 


Greater  PkUbnrgh  Career  Exposition 

EIXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  4,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  KQV 
Radio  in  Pittsburgh  has  performed  a 
great  public  service  to  my  home  city 
with  its  sponsorship  of  the  Greater 
Pittsburgh  Career  Exposition.  More 
than  36,000  persons  attended  the  3-day 

program  at  our  beautiful  Civic  Arena 

a  program  designed  to  showcase  the 
many  career  and  training  opportunities 
available  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  and  to 
emphasize  to  citizens  of  that  area  the 
importance  of  continuing  education  and 
training. 

The  program  was  aimed  not  only  at 
youths  of  the  Pittsburgh  area  but  to 
unemployed  persons  interested  in  re- 
training programs  and  to  adults  inter- 
ested in  self-improvement  or  further 
education.  The  Career  Exposition  inci- 
dentally, broke  a  3 -year  attendance 
record  for  a  public  exposition  at  our 
$22  million  Civic  Arena.  Already  several 
other  cities  are  planning  similar  pro- 
grams based  on  the  success  of  this  one 
KQV  Radio  is  to  be  highly  commended 
for  its  sponsorship  of  this  exposition  as 
a  major  contribution  to  a  healthy  econ- 
omy in  the  Pittsburgh  area  and  as  a 
pattern  for  other  communities  with  sim- 
ilar problems. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  who  represent  such  communities 
that  they  study  this  successful  pattern 


A  BUI  To  Amend  the  Annual  and  Sick 
Leave  Act  of  1951 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF  NEW    TOHX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  4.  1965 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
remtroduced  my  bill  to  amend  the  An- 
nual and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951  to  pro- 
vide lump-sum  payment  for  the  unused 
sick  leave  to  the  credit  of  an  officer  or 
employee  immediately  prior  to  his  separa- 
tion from  the  service  on  retirement. 

This  biU  is  intended  to  straighten  out 
a  system  that  encourages  unnecessary 
absence  and  deprives  other  employees  of 
the  fruits  of  their  dedication. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  reward  all  em- 
ployees—the sick  and  the  healthy.    Pur- 
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ther,  this  bill  would  be  an  added  Incai- 
tive  for  many  anployees  to  use  their  sick 
leave  more  prudently  because  they  would 
know  that  payments  would  be  made  for 
imused  sick  leave. 

I  urge  this  bill  as  one  which  would  do 
a  great  deal  to  strengthen  and  develop 
our  civil  service  system  and  treat  all  em- 
ployees equally,  fairly,  and  justly. 


White  Paper  on  Vietnam  Says  It  Well, 
Says  Sooth  Bend  Tribnne 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  18. 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  appropriate  officials  of 
the  State  Department  a  thoughtful  edi- 
torial concerning  the  State  Department 
white  paper  on  Vietnam.  The  editorial 
appeared  in  the  South  Bend,  Ind.  Trib- 
une on  March  2.  The  editorial  follows: 
Wnms  Paper  Sats  It  Well 

The  State  D^iartment  white  paper  on 
Vietnam  is  all  the  more  xiselul  because  of  Ita 
timing.  For  it  comes  when  there  is  mount- 
ing pressure  from  various  quarters  to  gen- 
erate negotiations  for  ending  the  conflict 
And  it  is  highly  Important,  as  the  State  De- 
partment noted,  "for  freemen  to  know  what 
has  been  happening  in  Vietnam,  and  how 
and  why." 

In  the  circiunstances,  it  Is  incumbent 
upon  the  United  States  to  make  clear  to  the 
world  the  reasons  for  Ite  involvement  In  the 
struggle  and  to  deal  with  the  criticism  of  the 
American  role. 

The  docimaent.  It  seems  to  us,  does  an 
admirable  Job  on  both  scores. 

It  refutes  the  Communiirt  line  that  the 
conflict  Is  a  clvU  war  and  shows  it  for  what 
it  really  is— a  carefully  i^anned  and  exe- 
cuted aggression  from  the  north  aided  and 
abetted  by  Red  China  and  others  In  the 
Communist  camp. 

The  evidence  \a  damning. 

Another  Important  reason  for  Issuing  the 
paper  Is  the  continuing  need  to  keep  the 
vrorld  Informed  of  the  reasons  for  the  Amer- 
ican presence  In  South  Vietnam. 

A5  the  paper  notes,  we  are  there  because 
our  help  has  been  requested  by  the  duly 
constituted  government.  And  it  notes  the 
United  States  "will  not  abandon  friends' who 
want  to  remain  free." 

The  paper  says  that  the  United  State* 
would  be  ready  at  once  to  reduce  its  mlUtary 
involvement  if  peace  could  be  restored  but 
adds  significantly  "the  choice  now  between 
peace  and  continued  and  Increasingly  de- 
structive conflict  is  one  for  the  authorities 
in  Hanoi  to  make." 

The  document  says  It  aU  and  says  It  welL 
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Auburn-Folsom  South:  Its  Proven  Need 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  5,  1965 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
jpeaker,  the  need  for  the  Auburn-Pol- 
■  om  south  project  is  great.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  say  that  Chairman  Waynk 
AspiNALL,  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Chair- 
man Walter  Rogers,  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  have 
agreed  to  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed 
Aubum-Folsom  South  unit.  Central  Val- 
ley project,  which  would  control  for  all 
time  the  water  resources  of  the  Ameri- 
can River  and  put  these  resources  to  the 
beneficial  use  for  which  I  believe  firmly 
that  they  were  placed  on  this  earth. 

A  short  time  ago  in  Auburn,  Calif.,  the 
local  sponsors  of  this  project  had  a  meet- 
ing at  which  the  regional  engineer  for 
ihe  Bureau  of  Reclamation  presented  an 
( xcellent  paper  on  this  project.  So  that 
iny  colleagues  may  be  familiar  with  the 
need  for  this  project.  I  Include  In  the 
Record  the  following  remarks  by  Mr 
Robert  Pafiford: 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  and  members 
of  my  staff  to  be  here  with  you  tonlglit  to 
dlscxiss  the  Aubum-Folsom  South  unit  ot 
he  Central  Valley  project. 
All  of  you  here  tonight  have  at  least  a 
^-eneral  knowledge  of  how  important  the 
..uthorlzatlon  and  construction  of  Aubum- 
Folsom  Is:  To  your  local  area;  to  the  Ctentral 
Valley;  to  the  State;  and  to  the  Nation. 
Most  of  you  have  laeen  working  many  years, 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  to  make  the  Aubxu-n-Polsom 
plan  a  reality. 

Now  it  would  seem,  In  view  of  recent  ac- 
tions and  agreements  annoimced  In  Wash- 
ington, that  your  hopes  and  dreams  may 
x>on  be  realized.  BlUs  have  been  Introduced 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  which  could  lead 
to  authorization  of  Aubum-Folsom  during 
I  he  present  session. 

If  Aubiim-Folsom  Is  authorized  during 
this  session  of  Congress — and  the  necessary 
funds  appropriated — it  is  not  inconceivable 
♦hat  the  first  major  contractor  could  be  on 
the  Job  within  Just  2  short  years.  Even  be- 
fore that,  we  would  hope  to  be  started  mi 
right-of-way  acquisition  and  the  relocation 
of  highways,  roads,  and  bridges. 

The  creation  of  the  present  favorable 
climate  for  passage  of  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion did  not  come  about  by  accident.  It  took 
a  lot  of  hard  work  on  your  part  and  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  and  State  agencies  in- 
volved. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  congratulations  to 
Governor  Brown.  Bos  Johkson,  and  the  en- 
tire California  congressional  delegatl<»i  for 
their  successful  efforts  In  Ironing  out  tbe 
differences  which  have  been  holding  xip  coot- 
slderatlon  of  the  Auboirn-Polsom  ftouth  unit 
in  Congress. 
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I'm  sure  Biz  will  have  more  to  say  about 
this  later — and  about  what  you  can  do  to 
help  assure  early  passage  of  legislation  au- 
thorizing Auburn-Folsom. 

Let  me  just  remind  you  that  even  after 
Auburn-Folsom  is  authorized,  you  carmot 
lessen  your  efforts.  The  next  big  hurdle  wiU 
be  getting  the  necessary  appropriations  to 
start    construction    as    soon    as    possible. 

Then,  for  6  or  7  years  after  construction 
begins,  your  community  will  be  faced  with 
the  problems — and  the  opp>ortunities — con- 
nected with  meeting  the  housing,  food,  and 
supply  needs  of  the  2,000  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  construction  employees  and  their 
families  who  will  become  at  least  a  tem- 
porary part  of  your  community. 

And  you  must  be  prepared  also  for  those 
construction  workers  who  will  decide  to  stay 
on  in  yoiu-  community  after  construction 
ends  and  the  influx  of  new  residents  drawn 
to  your  conununlties  by  the  completion  of 
Auburn  Dam  and  the  Folsom  South  Canal. 
Let  me  now  briefly  review  for  you  the  need 
for  Auburn-Folsom  South  as  an  addition  to 
the  Central  Valley  project.  After  this  short 
review,  I  wUl  ask  Vem  Hansen,  our  regional 
project  development  engineer,  to  discuss  the 
details  of  the  plan,  and  J.  A.  Buchholz,  our 
project  construction  engineer  at  San  Luis 
to  discuss  the  probable  impact  of  the  con- 
struction of  Aubum-Folsom  on  the  local 
community. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  Central  Valley 
project  was  authorized  In  1935  prlmarUy  to 
control  and  store  the  surplus  water  in  north- 
em  California  and  deUver  It  to  drouth- 
stricken  areas  to  the  south. 

A«  the  project  has  been  developed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  it  has  accepted  and 
met  other  obligations  as  well— the  improve- 
ment of  navigation  In  the  rivers  It  controls 
the  enhancement  of  fish  and  wUdllfe  re- 
sources, the  provUion  of  recreational  oppor- 
tunltlea  for  millions  of  Americans,  the  de- 
velopment of  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supplies,  the  generation  of  power  for  use  in 
CVP  facilities  and  for  sale  to  preference  cus- 
tomers, and  the  contstd  ot  floods. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  was  a  year 
of  fantastic  contrast  in  the  operation  of  the 
Central  Valley  project.  WlttUn  a  period  o*  12 
months,  we  were  stmck  by  one  of  the  worst 
droughts  in  the  recorded  history  ot  the  val- 
ley, and  then,  at  the  close  of  the  year  we 
were  pounded  by  one  of  the  worst  rainstorms 
In  history. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion facilities  and  the  Biu^u  men  who  op- 
erate them  made  it  possible  to  convert  both 
of  these  potential  disasters  Into  only  tem- 
porary Inconveniences  for  most  people  in  the 
Central  Valley  project. 

During  the  months  of  drought,  we  were 
able  to  keep  our  rivers  flowing  at  twice  their 
natural  rate;  during  the  week  of  rain  at 
lialf  thelrnatural  rate. 

As  you  know,  the  flood  protection  opera- 
tions directed  by  our  Central  VaUey  opera- 
tions office  In  Sacramento  during  the  Christ- 
mas-week storms,  were  a  spectacular  success. 
The  combined  operations  of  Shasta  Dam  and 
I^>lflom  Dam  and  other  Bureau  facllltlM  In 
the  TOUey  prevented  appwolmately  $100  mU- 
Uon  In  flood  damages. 

IncldentaUy.  1  brought  with  me  tonight 
several  copies  at  %  booklet  wlilch  describes 
those  <^)eratloDs  aad  you  are  welcome  to 
take  one  with  yoo. 

The  tlUe  of  the  booklet  Is  "One  Day  From 


Disaster."  You'll  understand  the  reason  for 
the  title  once  you  realize  Just  how  close  Fol- 
som Lake  came  to  reaching  its  maximum 
storage  level  during  that  storm. 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  23,  after 
more  than  2  feet  of  water  had  faUen  in  5 
days  at  Blue  Canyon  above  the  Auburn  Dam 
site,  Folsom  Lake  was  flUIng  at  the  rate  of 
100,000  acre-feet  every  12  hours— and  there 
were  only  100,000  acre-feet  of  storage  space 
left  in  the  lake. 

If  the  storm  had  continued  for  1  more 
day,  and  the  runoff  had  persisted  at  its 
maximum  rate,  FolscMn  Dam  would  not  have 
been  able  to  contain  the  waters  of  the  Amer- 
ican River.  The  excess  flow  would  have 
poured  down  into  the  American  River  chan- 
nel until  the  runoff  subsided  and  the  level 
of  the  lake  dropped  below  the  maximxun 
storage  level  again. 

An  uncontroUed  spill  could  easily  have 
overflowed  and  destroyed  the  levees  through 
the  Sacramento  area,  causing  a  major  metro- 
I>olltan  flood  disaster. 

The  damage  from  such  a  flood  in  a  metro- 
politan area  would  be  many  times  woree 
than  the  severe  damage  In  niral  areas  which 
actually  occurred  last  Christmas  week,  such 
as  the  Hoopa  Valley  In  CallfOTiila  and  along 
the  Trackee  and  Carson  Rivers  In  Nevada 
where  the  Bureau  Is  now  nishlng  costly  flood 
rehabilitation  work  for  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning. 

I'm  Bwn  many  of  you  saw  the  January  8 
Issue  of  Life  magazine,  the  one  which  fea- 
tured pictures  of  flood  damage  in  northern 
Califomia.  One  of  the  most  dramatic  plc- 
tiu-es  showed  a  trailer  which  8(»nehow  ended 
up  on  top  of  a  Volkswagen;  that  picture  was 
taken  in  the  Hoopa  Valley,  where  a  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  crew  Is  working  right  now  to 
repair  much  of  the  flood  damage. 

We  have  two  other  crews  working  In 
Nevada.  They  are  made  up  of  ta-ained.  ex- 
perienced men  who  can  do  and  are  doing  a 
vital  Job.  We're  glad  to  be  able  to  hSpthe 
local  people  regain  much  ot  what  they  have 
lost  in  the  floods— but  I  cant  help  thinHt^p. 
how  wasteful  It  is  when  we  aUow  floods  to 
happen  and  then  spend  our  time  and  money 
to  repair  the  damage.  These  floods  an  now 
costing  the  Federal  and  State  Govemments 
millions  of  dollars  in  rehablUtatlon  of  physi- 
cal faculties  and  In  Increased  expendltum 
for  welfare  and  unemployment  beneflta.  In 
addition,  millions  of  dollars  In  propety 
and  Income  taxes  are  being  lost.  And  all 
for  what?  For  bringing  the  flooded  com- 
miinltiee  back  to  where  they  were  before  the 
last  flood  struck— and  where  theyTI  remain 
untU  the  next  flood  strikes.  How  much  bet- 
ter It  Is  for  all  concemed  when  we  devote 
our  efforts  to  buUdlng  dams— such  as  Au- 
burn Dam— which  can  stop  the  floods  before 
they  start. 

If  Auburn  Dam  had  been  built  and  in  op- 
eration during  Christmas  week.  Its  flood  con- 
tool  faculties  would  have  greatly  eased  the 
Btmin  on  Folsom  Dam.  In  addltKm  to  pro- 
viding some  sorely  needed  Insurance  against 
flooding,  Auburn  Dam.  oprauted  In  wmjunc- 
ttom  with  FblBom  Dam.  would  have  made  It 
possible  for  the  Bureau  to  have  st<xed  and 
saved  for  later  beneflclal  use  400,000  acre- 
feet  of  the  water  which  had  to  be  wasted 
through  Folsom  Lake  during  and  immediate- 
ly after  the  storm. 

Because  of  Its  flood  control  bmeflte  atone 
immediate    oonstouctlon    of    Aiibum    Dam 
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,  might  easily  be  Justified.     But  Auburn  Dam 
Is  not  a  single-piupoee  project. 

The  Aubum-Polsom  South  unit  will  make 
possible  the  diversion  of  713,000  acre-feet  of 
water  annually  to  irrigate  415,000  acrea.  The 
Increased  yield  from  these  irrigated  acres 
will  result  In  total  benefits  of  approximately 
$45  million  a  year.  That  Includes  not  only 
the  increased  Income  to  the  farmers,  but 
also  the  Increased  Income  to  your  local  mer- 
chants who  will  be  supplying  the  farmer 
with  hla  seed  and  supplies  and  equipment, 
his  gas  and  his  oil;  and  to  the  processing 
plants  which  will  be  built — possibly  in  the 
local  area — to  handle  the  increased  yield; 
and  to  the  shippers  and  processors  and  man- 
ufacturers of  farm  equipment  and  supplies 
all  over  the  United  States, 

Enough  municipal  and  industrial  water 
will  be  made  available  through  Aubum-Fol- 
som  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  a  community 
of  more  than  half  a  million  people. 

The  Auburn  powerplant  will  contain  three 
generators  capable  of  producing  240.000  kilo- 
watts of  power.  The  addition  of  this  power 
to  the  capacity  of  the  Central  Valley  project 
system,  together  with  the  Pacific  Northwest- 
Paclflc  Southwest  power  intertie.  will  make 
possible  a  "banking"  agreement  between  the 
Biu-eau  and  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Ught  Co. 
which  will  allow  the  Bureau  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  preference  customers  up  to  their 
1980  level  of  power  consumption  for  the  next 
40  years — and  I  want  to  emphasize  that  it 
will  take  both  Auburn  and  the  Intertie  to 
realize  this  most  worthwhile  objective. 

Auburn  Reservoir  will  be  able  to  hold  2.5 
million  acre-feet  of  water  and  will  provide 
your  community  with  an  8,700-acre  lake 
which  is  expected  to  draw  2  million  visitors 
during  its  first  full  year  of  operation,  and  5 
million  a  year  by  1985. 

It's  not  too  early  right  now  for  your  local 
merchants  and  busines.smen  to  start  plan- 
ning how  they  intend  to  serve  these  millions 
of  new  customers  every  year! 

All  In  all,  the  total  annual  equivalent  bene- 
fits of  tUe  Aubum-Folsom  South  unit  are 
$61.4  million  against  annual  equivalent  costs 
of  »17.3  million.  That  is  a  benefit-cost  ratio 
of  3.6  to  1,  one  of  the  most  favorable  cost 
ratios  on  any  plan  we  have  ever  sent  on  to 
the  Congress. 

But  I'm  sure  I  don't  have  to  convince  any- 
one here  of  the  need  for  Auburn-Folsom. 
Many  of  you  know  it  as  well  or  better  than  I. 
However,  I  think  it  la  well  for  xis  to  review 
these  multiple  benefits  periodically  to  renew 
our  enthusiasm  for  this  most  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  Central  Valley  project,  particu- 
larly at  this  time  when  a  little  extra  effort 
on  our  part  may  be  all  that  is  needed  to 
convert  our  hopes  to  reality. 


March  5 


Know  How  To  Recognize  Totem  Poles? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  5,  1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  on  March  4  provides 
answers  to  questions  frequently  asked  of 
me  concerning  the  unique  cedar  tree 
carvings  that  signify  Alaska— the  totem 
poles.  The  meaning  of  symbols  on  the 
poles  and  the  relationship  of  the  poles  to 
the  ceremony  known  as  the  potlatch  are 
concisely  told  by  James  H.  Winchester  in 
the  article  that  follows: 


(How  To  Recognize  Totem  Poles 
(By  James  H.  Winchester) 

The  totem  pole  has  Its  counterpart  in  the 
symbols  of  many  nations.  The  American 
eagle.  Great  Britain's  lion,  and  the  arms  of 
noble  families  are  illustrations.  The  general 
idea  behind  the  practice,  which  can  be  traced 
throughout  all  history,  seems  to  be  much 
the  same  wherever  found.  It  is  the  recording 
of  ideas. 

Since  as  early  as  1790,  when  totem  poles 
were  seen  and  drawn  by  English  sailors  vis- 
iting the  region,  Alaska's  Indians,  who  had 
no  written  language,  have  used  these  cedar 
tree  carvings  to  tell  their  stories  In  wood. 
Totem  poles  get  their  name  because  most 
designs,  being  In  the  natiu-e  of  family  clan  or 
crest,  usually  contain  a  reprecentation  of  the 
owner's  guardian  totemic  animal  and  for 
this  reason  the  memorial  eventually  was 
given  the  English  name  of  totem  pole.  Ac- 
tually, the  Indian  word  for  totem  is  ko-te-a, 
or  ku-ti-ga,  meaning  image  or  likeness. 

To  properly  understand  the  totem  pole,  It 
1.?  essential  to  know  about  tlie  "potlatch." 
This  traditional  ceremony  of  the  Pacihc 
coast  Indian  Is  no  longer  celebrated,  but  in 
times  past  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  tribe's 
social  order  and  played  an  eesentinl  part  in 
the  natives'  lives. 

The  c\istom  began  with  the  Haidas  In- 
dians on  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  off 
what  is  now  Biltish  Cohimbia.  The  long 
northern  winter  was  the  time  for  the  pot- 
latch, or  feast,  which  was  giyen  in  honor  of 
v£irlous  occasions  such  as  the  completion  of 
a  new  house,  successful  hunting  expeditions 
or  war  parties,  or  a  reconciliation  between 
feuding  tribes. 

Beginning  after  sundown,  they  sometimes 
lasted  for  several  days.  After  the  guests 
were  seated  aro\md  the  fire,  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  host  handed  them.  Gaily 
costumed  dancers — u.sually  men,  but  some- 
times including  women  and  children  of  the 
tribe — performed  for  hours.  It  became  the 
custom  then  to  erect  a  carved  pole  to  com- 
memorate some  historical  erents  or  to  es- 
tablish lineal  descent  or  display  the  family 
record  in  similar  carvii.gs.  Tliese  ideas  were 
e.Kecuted  In  whatever  way  occurred  to  the 
artist  carving  the  pole  and  their  meaning 
was  preserved  by  word  of  mouth.  In  fact, 
totem  poles  are  not  "read"  but  "recognized." 
The  various  figures  are  nothing  but  a  series 
of  memory  devices,  which  tnken  in  proper 
sequence  recall  a  story— if  the  story  is 
known.  Such  figure  stories  begin  at  the  top 
and  read  dowTi.  A  single  pole  can  represent 
a  simple,  short  tale  or  a  Whole  series  of 
events  in  history  or  legend. 

Certain  symbols  do  appear  on  almost  all 
totems.  Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  Is  the 
raven.  This  bird,  in  Indian  legend,  is  said  to 
have  brought  daylight  and  arranged  the 
rivers  and  lakes.  The  raven,  according  to  the 
Alaska  Indians,  could  do  anything.  Travel- 
ing around  the  world  he  changed  his  form 
whenever  the  occasion  demanded,  and  often 
appeared  as  a  man  to  conceal  his  identity. 
Other  times,  he  was  a  woman,  or  a  hemlock 
needle. 

The  raven,  then,  on  totems  Is  depicted  In 
each  Instance  In  the  form  that  the  legend 
Illustrates.  Whenever  he  appears  as  a  bird, 
he  is  clearly  identifiable  by  his  straight 
beak,  a  special  mark  setting  him  aside  from 
other  birds.  Other  birds,  animals  and  in- 
sects are  also  often  depicted  on  totems. 

Sometimes  symbols  alone  signify  what 
Is  intended.  Sharp  teeth  and  claws  indicate 
a  wolf.  Fins  or  fluted  tails  are  for  fish  or 
sea  mammals.  The  beaver  Is  often  shown 
only  as  a  large  Incisor  teeth,  or  a  stick  held 
in  a  pah-  of  paws.  The  eagle  Is  shown  with 
a  large  curved  beak,  always  turned  down- 
ward. 

Typically,  a  small  totem  pole  would  have 
a  beaver  at  the  base,  a  halibut  next  above 
the  beaver,  and  a  man  at  the  top.    The  story 


told  here  Is  that  of  a  man — probably  a 
Chief— who  made  his  living  catching  hali- 
but and  trapping  beaver.  Another  pole  might 
carry  a  figiu-e  of  a  raven  with  a  frog  in  its 
beak.  This  would  show  that  the  raven  and 
the  frog  clans  had  had  a  war  and  that  ravens 
had  won. 

Alaskan  totems,  found  only  In  the  south- 
western peninsula  section  of  "the  49th  State 
stand  up  to  80  feet  high.  The  carvings  are 
covered  with  mineral  paints  according  t., 
age-old  methods.  In  the  old  days,  ochrp 
furnished  various  shades  of  red,  brown  and 
yellow.  Copper-impregnated  clay  yielded 
bluish  green.  Manganese  derivatives  and 
graphite  provided  black.  Baked  clam  shells 
and  burned   limestone  provided  white. 

As  a  means  of  storytelling  or  as  ,i 
status  symbol,  totem  pole  carving  is  today 
an  almost  lost  art.  Some  are  still  cut  out  for 
exhibitlon  purposes,  but  most  of  the  genuine 
old  ones  have  been  collected  and  placed  in 
city.  State  or  Federal  parks  In  or  near  such 
Alaska  cities  at  Ketchikan,  Juneau,  Sitka, 
Haines  and  Port  Chilkoot.  One  of  the 
largest  collections  is  in  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice's Saxman  Park,  Just  outside  Ketchikan 
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A  Message  to  the  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  5,  1965 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  12-year-old 
constituent  of  mine,  David  W.  Salvaggio 
of  Tu-stin,  Calif.,  has  experienced  frus- 
trating difficulties  In  his  efforts  to  de- 
liver a  message  of  great  importance  to 
him,  as  well  as  to  his  classmates,  to  tho 
President,  and  to  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress. In  an  attempt  to  overcome  this 
frustration,  David  has  addressed  an  open 
letter  to  the  Congress.  I  admire  thi?: 
young  man's  tenacity  and  charitable 
feeling  toward  his  fellow  man,  In  want- 
ing to  extend  help  to  the  distressed  areas 
of  Appalachla.  A  boy  with  this  motiva- 
tion and  drive  v.-ill  go  far  In  his  chose;-, 
profession.  The  following  Is  Davids 
message  to  the  Congress: 
Congress  or  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congress:  My  name  is  David  Salvair- 
gio.  I  am  12  years  old.  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  President  last  May.     This  is  the  story. 

Last  year  in  fifth  grade  we  were  dlscussin  ; 
the  President's  war  on  poverty  deal  In  cur- 
rent events.  On  TV  where  he  gave  his  fir?^ 
state  of  the  Union  message  we  heard  hini 
say:  "Help  the  poor."  Our  class  decided  to 
do  so.  So  we  gathered  up  clothing,  book?, 
pencils,  etc.,  and  had  them  all  ready  t^ 
mail.  There  were  four  boxes  full.  When  niv 
teacher.  Mrs.  Crain  went  down  to  the  po-~* 
office  to  mail  them  she  learned  that  it  wou".  i 
cost  $12.56.  Mrs.  Crain  could  have  jii  •. 
handed  the  man  a  check  but  she  didn' 
And  do  you  know  why?  Something  w.  =; 
WTong.  Here  the  President  was  saying  heirs 
the  poor  and  then  he  lets  us  (or  rnakes  usi 
pay  $12.56  to  send  four  bo.xes  of  goods  t.. 
the  movmtains  of  Appalachla.  I  feel,  an  i 
I'm  sure  those  people  in  Appalachla  do  to-), 
that  postages  rates  should  be  reduced  on  th:~ 
sort  of  matter.  I  hope  Congress  can  mak- 
this  law. 

Anyway,  I've  written  my  fingers  to  the  bon? 
writing  to  everyone  on  this  matter.  Everv- 
one  else  in  my  class  has  given  up.  But  ni^  '. 
me.     I've   written  to   Senator   Kuchel  ar.J 


President  Johnson  twice.  Senator  Kuchel 
r.ever  did  answer  and  the  first  time  I  wrote 
10  the  President  I  got  a  letter  back  frc«n 
someone  called  Arthur  Eden.  Believe  me.  I 
was  expecting  a  letter  from  the  President 
personally.  The  second  tune  I  wrote  to  him 
.  r.d  got  a  letter  back  from  someone  called 
'iianita  D,  Roberts.  She  said  President 
'  >lmson  couldn't  answer  all  hla  child  fan 
mail  so  she  was  writing  back  to  me.  I  re- 
.nt  what  she  said.  I  never  said  I  liked 
Johnson,  but  she  took  it  for  granted  that  I 
did.  Both  of  those  letters  I  wrote  were  man- 
ike  businessman  letters.  Not  fan  mall;  I 
w  as  for  Goldwater.  Both  Eden  and  Roberts 
.=  ud  I  Just  shotild  write  to  Congress,  that 
they  couldn't  do  a  single  thing  about  it.  So 
:  said  to  myself:  "Heck,  I'm  gonna  write  one 
more  letter,  and  that's  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States."  So  here  I  am.  Please  do 
mmethlng  about  my  idea. 

Thank  you. 
sincerely, 

-  David  Salvaggio. 

PS. — You  know — to  come  to  think  about 
;t,  those  boxes  are  still  in  that  office  rotting. 


John  F.  Kennedy:   "Years  of  Lightning, 
Day  of  Drums" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  5,  1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Jack  Jurey 
\VTOP  editorial  stating  that  radio  and 
television's  position  on  the  showing  in 
Lhe  United  States  of  the  Kennedy  film 
i^ntitled  "John  F.  Kennedy:  'Years  of 
Lightning,  Day  of  Drums'." 

My  pui-pose  in  inserting  this  editorial 
Is  that  I  hope  Members  of  Congi-ess  will 
:ake  time  to  read  it.  Before  too  long 
:ne  House  will  be  called  upon  to  vote  on 
the  question  of  breaking  a  precedent  and 
congressional  intent  in  using  foreign 
propaganda  material,  produced  at  tax- 
payers expense,  to  influence  the  thinking 
and  reactions  of  the  American  people. 

The  editorial  follows: 

From  everything  we've  heard,  the  film  pre- 
pared by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  late  President  Kennedy  1b 
nn  excellent  one.  "John  P.  Kennedy — 
Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums,"  has  been 
praised  by  almost  everyone  who  has  seen  it. 

Indeed,  the  production  has  received  such 
good  reviews  that  a  determined  effort  is  now 
underway  on  Capitol  Hill  to  make  It  avail- 
able to  American  audiences.  Ordinarily,  any 
product  of  USIA  would  be  reserved  for  for- 
eign distribution  only,  on  the  well-founded 
theory  that  no  government  shotild  be  per- 
mitted to  produce  propaganda  aimed  at  its 
own  citizens.  The  present  effort  in  Con- 
gress is  to  make  an  exception  In  the  case 
of  the  John  P.  Kermedy  documentary.  A 
resolution  to  that  effect  already  has  been 
iipproved  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

We  oppose  this  action,  reluctantly  but 
firmly.  Otu-  objection  Is  based  on  the  strong- 
ly held  belief  that  there  should  be  no  ex- 
ception to  the  ban  on  the  distribution  of 
USIA  materials  in  this  country.  Granted 
that  a  showing  of  "Years  of  Lightning.  Dav 
of  Drums"  would  not,  in  Itself,  be  harmful". 
But  It  would  be  a  precedent  which  could 


have  harmful  consequences  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Government- sponsored  propaganda  is  a 
clear  and  present  danger.  To  avoid  tbat 
danger  in  the  United  States,  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency's  output  must  be  carefully 
circumscribed — a  necessity  which  applies  to 
all  Its  output,  including  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy film. 

This  was  a  WTOP  editorial.  Jack  Jurey 
speaking  for  WTOP. 


Getting  to  Work  and  Back 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  coNNBxmcuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  5,  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  remainder  of  the  second  article  In 
Consumer  Reports'  excellent  series  on 
metropolitan  transportation  called  "Get- 
ting to  Work  and  Back."  The  article 
follows: 

Getting  Back  to  Work 
proposal  4.  stjbsidizk  fbom  federal  taxis 

The  main  Justification  for  a  Federal  sub- 
sidy to  local  transit  systems  is  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  Is  already  providing 
a  90-percent  subsidy  in  many  cases,  and  a 
50-percent  subsidy  In  others,  for  urban  ex- 
pressways and  freeways  that  compete  with 
transit  systems.  As  a  result,  cities  and  their 
suburbs  in  effect  lose  their  freedom  of  choice. 
If  they  don't  choose  a  freeway  solution  to 
their  problems,  a  cry  goes  up  from  the  auto- 
mobile clubs  and  sometimes  from  other  seg- 
ments of  the  "highway  lobby"  that  they  are 
"throwing  away  money"  by  letting  the  pre- 
ferred Federal  freeway  subsidy  slip  away  to 
other  cities  that  did  choose  to  build  free- 
ways. 

President  Kennedy  had  this  warping  of 
urban  transportation  patterns  very  much  in 
mind  in  1963  when  he  urged  Congress  to 
provide  Federal  transit  assistance  so  that 
urban  areas  might  "freely  decide  for  them- 
selves the  proper  balance  of  local  public  in- 
vestment in  hlghwaTTs  and  in  mass  trans- 
portation systems."  The  Kennedy  proposal 
suggested  $500  million  In  Federal  assistance 
as  a  "first  installment"  on  a  program  for 
"revltalizatlon  and  needed  expansion  6f 
public  mass  transportation."  Under  the  pro- 
posal the  $500  million  would  have  been  avail- 
able to  pay  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  total 
subsidy  required  for  each  project;  the  re- 
maining third  would  have  been  raised  locally. 
This  2-to-l  ratio  is  smaller  than  the  9-to-l 
ratio  for  Interstate  System  freeways,  but 
more  favorable  than  the  1-to-l  ratio  for  other 
freeways.  A  2-to-l  ratio  Is  preferable,  in 
CUs  opinion,  to  9-to-l  because  it  is  less  likely 
to  encourage  overbuilding.  To  bring  free- 
way and  transit  subsidies  Into  balance.  It  may 
therefore  be  better  to  reduce  the  9-to-l  Inter- 
state System  subsidy  rather  than  match  It 
with  an  excessive  transit  subsidy. 

Congress  passed  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964,  based  on  Kennedy's 
proposal,  despite  the  fact  that  congressional 
districts  have  for  decades  been  heavily 
weighted  In  favor  of  rural  voters.  Some 
farm  Senators  and  Congressmen,  eager  for 
city  support  of  their  farm-aid  programs, 
were  willing  to  reciprocate  to  a  degree  by 
voting  for  the  bill.  But  only  $375  million  in 
appropriation  was  authorized  for  the  first 
3  years — a  meager  drop  in  a  very  largs 
bucket.  As  States  revive  their  congressional 
district  boundaries  to  secure  more  equitable 


iu-ban  representation,  future  Congresses  are 
likely  to  view  more  favorably  Federal  transit 
subsidies    comparable    In   scope   to   Federal 

freeway  subsidies. 

How  much  money  wlU  be  needed?  Esti- 
mates differ.  In  some  cities,  a  ptut  of  the 
construction  cost  can  no  doubt  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  fare  box  without  raising  fares 
so  high  as  to  drive  away  too  many  pasengers. 
Some  estimates  suggest  $10  billion  as  a  rea- 
sonable subsidy  for  construction  costs  over 
and  above  those  that  can  be  covered  out  of 
the  fare  box.  A  more  generous  estimate 
would  peg  the  mass  transit  subsidy  at  the 
same  level  Congress  selected  for  urban  Inter- 
state System  freeways:  $18,500  million  of 
which  two-thirds  would  come  from  Federal 
taxes  and  the  balance  would  be  locally  raised. 

An  $18,500  million  subsidy  In  1  year,  of 
course,  would  be  unthinkable — and  unneces- 
sary. Two  ways  might  \ye  considered  for 
spreading  the  cost  over  a  period  of  years. 
The  first  is  a  pay-as-you-go  program  similar 
to  the  Interstate  System  plan,  with  con-. 
structlon  spread  over  a  I6-yeap  period.  This 
could  be  done  if  Congress  pledged  $T7I 
million  a  year  for  16  years  as  the  Federal 
two-thirds  of  the  $18,500  mllUcai  siibsldy. 
The  second  alternative  Is  patterned  after 
the  Federal  public  housing  subsidy  program, 
with  some  modlflcatlonB.  Local  agencies 
might  be  authorized  to  issue  50-year  tax- 
exempt  bonds,  and  the  Federal  subsidy  com- 
mitted to  pay  the  Interest  and  amortization 
on  these  bonds.  If  this  pattern  were  fol- 
lowed, the  Federal  two-thirds  o*  the  $18,- 
500  million  (assuming  a  4-percent  Interest 
rate)  would  cost  $493,200,000  a  year.  Though 
the  annual  cost  of  such  a  program  would 
be  low,  the  total  cost  over  the  50  years 
would  be  double  the  pay-as-you-go  cost  be- 
cause of  the  interest. 

PROPOSAL    6.    FBOvn>K    A    COMBINKD    StTBSmT 

Another  modified  pay-as-you-go  proposal 
is  perhaps  most  sensible — though  highly  ex- 
plosive politically.  It  would  provide  in  ef- 
fect that  siuns  coUected  via  gasoline,  oil,  and 
tire  taxes,  excise  taxes  on  new  car»,  and  car 
registration  fees  be  devoted  to  Improving 
transportation  facilities  generally — freewavs 
and  transit  alike — instead  of  merely  build- 
ing new  freeways. 

Out  In  the  country  where  new  freeways  are 
needed,  they  would  be  built  as  they  are  at 
present,  with  these  "highway  user  taxes." 
In  the  cities,  too,  some  freeways  oould  be 
built  with  these  xiser  funds,  and  modem 
computerized  traffic-control  systems  could  be 
Installed  to  speed  traffic  through  city  streets. 
In  cases  where  subsidy  of  parking  makes 
sense,  the  funds  could  be  used  to  expand 
parking  facilities.  For  the  peak-hour  Jour- 
neys to  and  from  work  in  densely  developed 
urban  districts,  however,  the  fund  woiild  be 
devoted  primarily  to  rapid  transit  improve- 
ments. 

This  kind  of  proposal  makee  such  good 
sense  that.  In  Isolated  Instances,  it  has  been 
adopted  without  much  opposition,  San 
Francisco's  Bay  Bridge,  for  example.  Jams  up 
severely  every  workday  morning  and  eve- 
ning. To  lessen  congestion,  a  new  highway 
bridge  could  be  built  for  an  estimated  $280 
mUHon.  San  Francisco  has  chosen  Instead  to 
use  $133  million  of  bridge  tolls  paid  by  driv- 
ers to  help  finance  a  new  transit  tunnel— a 
part  of  the  Bart  system.  Past,  safe  commut- 
ing at  moderate  cost  on  the  new  Bart  system 
can  help  relieve  the  congestion  on  the  Bay 
Bridge.  Thus  the  diversion  for  transit  con- 
struction of  tolls  paid  by  motorists  will  ben- 
efit all  concerned.  (Kven  the  San  Francisco 
automobile  club  supported  such  use  of  tolls.) 

Consider,  for  another  example,  Chicago's 
Kennedy  (Northwest)  Expressway.  Users  of 
this  $238  million  road,  as  we  have  seen,  pay 
only  one-third  of  its  capital  cost  and  nothing 
toward  its  operation  and  maintenance.  And 
this  expressway  also  Jams  up  each  morning 
and  evening. 
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A  second  freeway  to  eliminate  congestion 
on  this  one  would  no  doubt  cost  more  tban 
$238  million,  since  the  least  expensive  right- 
of-way  Is  already  occupied.  Ilxus  users  of 
other  roads  would  have  to  provide  an  even 
lusher  subsidy  to  unclog  the  Kennedy  Ex- 
pressway by  building  a  new  expressway.  In 
contrast,  a  properly  designed  high-speed 
rapid  transit  system  down  the  median  of  the 
Kennedy  Expressway — which  was  built  wide 
for  this  purpose — would  cost  much  less  and 
would  accomplish  as  much  or  more  toward 
decongestlng  the  Kennedy  Expressway  at 
rush  hours.  Why  not  use  the  smaller 
amount  out  of  highway  funds  to  build  the 
transit  line?  One  answer  is  that  the  "high- 
way lobby,"  and  particularly  the  automobile 
clubs,  fight  such  "tax  diversion"  proposals 
tooth  and  nail. 

In  1959,  the  engineering  firm  of  W.  C.  Gil- 
man  &  Co.  recommended  for  St.  Louis  a  new 
busway  rapid  transit  system  that  would  cost 
$190  million.  To  finance  it,  the  Oilman  re- 
port projxjsed  that  the  annual  registration 
fee  for  automobiles  be  raised  by  $20  per 
year — but  that  automobile  users  who  chose 
to  use  the  new  transit  system  be  given  a 
$34  annual  credit  toward  the  cost  of  transit 
passes.  Thus  carowners  who  changed  over 
to  the  transit  system  would  in  effect  gain  $4 
a  year  while  those  who  continued  to  use  the 
freeways  would  pay  $20  a  year,  as  their  share 
of  the  coet  of  getting  other  drivers  oflf  their 
freeways  and  streets  and  out  of  their  parking 
places. 

Tlie  plan  was  brilliant  in  conception,  but 
it  was  expected  to  arouse  such  Intense  op- 
position that  this  portion  of  the  Oilman  re- 
port waa  hardly  even  publicized.  Pew  resi- 
dents of  St.  Louis  outside  of  official  circles 
know  of  ItB  existence. 

Similarly  in  California,  the  State  legisla- 
ture In  1963  authorized  county  commission- 
ers to  levy  an  additional  0.5-percent  tax  on 
automobiles  and  to  devote  the  proceeds  to 
transit  improvements — but  automobile  clubs 
and  highway  Interests  opposed  the  tax,  which 
has  never  been  levied. 

In  27  States,  the  "highway  lobby"  has  se- 
cured constitutional  amendments  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  motor  vehicle  or  gasoline  taxes 
for  nonhighway  purposes.  That  automobile 
dealers,  gasoline  and  tire  companies,  high- 
way contractors  and  other  such  interests 
shoxild  oppKwe  using  highway  taxes  for  rapid 
transit  is  tmderstandable.  But  why  do  the 
politically  influential  automobile  clubs  agree? 
Their  members  are  not  immune  from  the 
traffic  Jams  that  today  clog  the  core  of  almost 
every  large  city  each  workday  morning  And 
evening.  Their  members  have  a  deep  inter- 
est In  getting  to  work  and  back  as  quickly, 
as  comfortably,  and  as  safely  as  possible — 
whether  by  car  or  transit.  In  blindly  op- 
posing proposals  to  devote  gasoline  tax  rev- 
enues for  this  purpose — unless  the  project 
calls  for  highway  construction — the  exeecu- 
tives  who  control  our  automobile  clubs  may 
be  serving  the  goals  of  the  other  highway 
groupe,  with  whom  they  have  long  cooperat- 
ed, rather  than  their  members'  Interests. 

As  of  today,  proposals  to  finance  urban 
transportation  on  a  coordinated  basis,  with 
highway  user  tax  available  for  any  project 
that  will  supply  niore  and  better  transpor- 
tation per  tax  dollar,  are  as  politically  ex- 
plosive as  proposals  to  raise  the  coet  of 
using  urban  freeways  so  that  drivers  will 
really  i>ay  their  own  way.  But  political  winds 
can  shift.  Automobile  commuters  them- 
selves might  approve  the  use  of  gasoline 
taxes  for  better  transit  If  the  advantages  to 
drivers  as  well  as  to  transit  riders  were  fully 
publicized. 

As  a  practical  matter,  of  course,  the  five 
proposals  reviewed  above  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  San  Francisco's  Bart  system  Is 
being  financed  through  a  combination  <^ 
proposals  2  and  5,  Toronto's  by  means  of  2 
and  3.  All  five  might  be  combined  to  spread 
the  cost.  The  problem  Is  to  find  a  combina- 
tion acceptable  to  yo\ir  own  community. 
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Both  the  Johnson  administration  and  Con- 
gress will  be  concerned  with  urban  transpor- 
tation problems  In  1965.  The  administra- 
tion has  already  established  an  interdepart- 
mental committee  to  consider  what  policy 
should  be  recommended  after  the  90-percent 
subsidy  for  Interstate  System  freeways  ex- 
pires in  1972.  No  doubt  equalization  of  sub- 
sidy for  modern  transit  and  |or  freeways  will 
be  one  of  the  issues  considered.  It  is  not 
too  early  to  express  your  views  on  it  to  the 
President  and  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  John 
T.  Connor. 

Congress  will  no  doubt  also  consider  in- 
creased appropriations  for  urban  mass  trans- 
portation during  the  next  year  or  two.  And 
it  will  have  to  consider  whether  to  approve 
the  increase  in  cost  of  the  Interstate  freeway 
system  from  $41  billion  to  the  $46,800  million 
proposed  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
in  January.  Consumer's  Union  urges  you  to 
make  your  views  of  such  appropriations 
known  this  j-ear  to  your  Senators  and  your 
Congressman. 

Similarly,  in  many  States,  large  cities,  and 
suburbs,  transportation  will  be  an  important 
issue  in  1965  and  1966  Interest  in  your 
neighborhood  may  be  focused  on  the  cry, 
"Save  our  commuter  railroads"  (see  last 
month's  reports).  It  may  take  the  form 
of  neighborhood  oppositioii  to  a  proposed 
new  freeway  route.  Or  you  may  face  a  ref- 
erendum on  a  new  tax  or  bond  iivsue  to  im- 
prove public  transportation.  Consumer's 
Union  trusts  that  these  articles  will  help 
you  participate  intelligently  in  such  com- 
munity debates  and  decisionai. 


Address  of  Representative  John  M. 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  5.  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  my  ad- 
dress of  February  26,  1965,  before  an 
open  meeting  of  Manresa  Council, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Staten  Island, 
N.Y. 

I  want  to  extend  my  greetings  to  Rt. 
Rev.  Msgr.  John  A.  McGowan;  district 
deputy,  Ross  Calimano;  grand  knight, 
John  McHugh;  State  auxiliary  chairman 
for  membership,  Walter  Lawler;  council 
membership  chairman,  Bob  Muller;  and 
Silvie  C.  Luongo,  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing. , 

The  address  follows:       ( 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Just  this  week  the 
300th  American  serviceman  was  killed  In 
Vietnam,  a  grim  statistic  that  brings  home 
better  than  anything  else  the  quickening 
pace  of  the  struggle  against  Communist 
encroachment  In  southe»t  Asia.  The 
mounting  casueilty  list  will  lend  emphasis  to 
the  arguments  of  those  who  feel,  and  hon- 
estly, that  the  United  States  should  either 
pull  out  of  Vietnam  or  seek,  by  Indirect 
negotiation  with  Red  China,  to  arrive  at  an 
uneasy  truce  In  which  we  could  somehow 
ball  ourselves  out  without  loss  of  global 
prestige. 

Tonight,  I  would  like  to  examine  these 
arguments.  But  first  let  me  try  to  answer 
a  question   that  is  being   a«ked   more    and 


more  these  days.  Why  did  we  become  in- 
volved In  Vietnam  In  the  first  place?  The 
answer  goes  back  a  dozen  years,  when  tli. 
French  were  locked  In  a  losing  battle  agains: 
the  forces  of  North  Vietnam's  Communist 
boss,  Ho  Chi  Minh.  This  war,  as  you  wlli 
remember,  ended  in  the  disastrous  defeat 
of  the  French  at  Dlenbienphu.  We  wen 
heavily  committed  to  aiding  the  French 
and,  when  they  were  driven  out.  we  weir 
left  as  the  only  Western  Power  able  to  pro 
vide  a  bulwark  against  further  Communis 
infiltration  in  that  troubled  country.  0\ii 
policy  was  then  and  is  now  to  check  Com- 
munist expansion  wherever  it  migh' 
threaten  the  free  world.  It  threatened 
South  Vietnam,  and  we  elected  to  check  :i 
there. 

Thiis  we  find  ourselves  today  facing  o:. 
the  one  hand  mounting  pressure  from  the 
Vietcong — backed  and  directed  from  Peip- 
ing — and  on  the  other  the  instability  of  ;. 
series  of  ineffectual  goverrunents  in  South 
Vietnam.  In  plain  English,  a  mess.  Woulci 
it  be  better,  then,  to  wash  our  hands  of  thi 
whole  affair,  to  pull  out? 

On  the  surface,  this  seems  to  be  thu 
simplest  solution.  But  South  Vietnam  can- 
not be  considered  as  an  isolated  battle- 
ground, of  no  strategic  importance  in  tho 
global  conflict  between  the  free  world  anci 
the  captive.  For  one  thing,  South  Vietnam 
is  a  tremendously  fertile  land,  traditionally 
the  rice  bowl  of  the  continent.  Pelplng,  con- 
fronted with  a  population  explosion  that 
staggers  the  imagination,  desperately  needr, 
this  granary  to  feed  Its  teeming  millions. 
To  hand  it  over  by  default  would  be  to  pre- 
sent Red  China  the  equivalent  of  a  majo- 
military  victory.  In  its  long-range  conse- 
quences, such  a  move  would  be  as  disastrous 
as  permitting  West  Germany  to  fall  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Russians. 

Furthermore,  Vietnam  Is  of  vital  military 
importance.  It  points  like  a  finger  toward 
the  rich  Island  chain  of  Indonesia,  where 
Corrununist-orlented  Sukarno  holds  sway 
and  is  already  threatening  another  outpost 
of  the  free  world,  Malaysia.  Dominated  by 
Red  China,  Vietnam  would  be  the  spring- 
board for  an  eventvial  hold  over  this  entire 
area  and  the  Isolation,  through  control  of 
tlie  sea  passages,  of  the  subcontinent  of  Atis- 
tralia.    Not  a  pleasant  prospect. 

Fed  by  Vietnam  and  free  of  U.S.  Inter- 
ference, Red  China  could  devote  Its  full 
attention  to  Its  timetable  for  expansion. 
Thailand  and  Laos,  already  riddled  by  Com- 
munist infiltration,  would  fall  like  ripe 
plums.  Malaysia  could  hardly  escape  th*- 
same  fate  and,  In  time,  Pelplng  would  look 
toward  Burma,  India,  Taiwan,  Japan,  Oki- 
nawa and  even  the  Philippines.  To  most 
Americans,  It  comes  as  a  shock  to  think 
that  the  Philippines,  so  tied  to  us  historic- 
ally, could  possibly  fall  Into  the  Communist 
sphere,  but  antl-Amerlcanism,  skillfully 
fanned  by  Communist  propaganda,  has  al- 
ready infected  the  islands. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It — Pelplng  does 
have  a  timetable.  Mao  Tse-tung  himself 
has  boasted  that  time  Is  working  for  Red 
China,  that  his  hit-and-run  guerrilla  tactics 
win  wear  out  our  pyatlence.  If  not  this  month, 
then  the  next.  He  hopes  that  In  ovir  preoc- 
cupation with  Vietnam  we  ,wUl  overlook  the 
all-Important  fact  that  It  Is  the  keystone  to 
Peiping's  hoped-for  power  structure  in 
southeast  Asia.  If  we  pull  out  of  Vietnam 
we  must  make  a  stand  somewhere  else  event- 
ually; and  by  pulling  out  we  make  the  ne.\t 
stand  even  more  difScult  for  ourselves  and 
easier  for  Red  China.  And  where  do  we 
finally  draw  the  line?  In  Hawaii?  In  my 
view,  it  is  far  better  to  make  the  stand 
where  it  hurts  Pelplng  the  most — in  Viet- 
nam.  By  depriving  Red  China  of  this  rice 
bowl,  we  hold  a  tremendotis  advantage.  Ii 
would  be  folly  to  let  it  go  by  default. 

The  other  argtunent,  that  we  should  nego- 
tiate    a     settlement.     Is     more     persuasive. 
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since — at  first  glance — It  offers  us  a  solution 
with  honor  and  no  loss  of  prestige.  Even 
now,  diplomatic  feelers  are  out  from  London 
and  Paris  to  gauge  the  reaction  in  Pelplng. 
But  Pelplng  has  already  reacted.  On  Wednes- 
day, Premier  Chou  En-lal  belligerently  de- 
clared that  Red  China  would  consider  no 
settlement  at  all  until  we  withdrew  our 
forces  from  South  Vietnam,  completely,  Im- 
mediately and  unconditionally.  Yet  even  in 
the  face  of  this  adamant  stand  there  are 
voices  In  this  country  that  tell  us  we  can 
work  out  something  called  neutralization 
in  Vietnam. 

Now  there  are  two  glaring  examples  of  the 
utter  futility  of  trying  to  negotiate  with  the 
Red  Chinese  on  any  realistic  basis.  The  first 
I  will  cite  was  in  Warsaw  where  Just  this 
week  our  Ambassador,  John  Moors  Cabot, 
sat  down  with  Chinese  envoy  Wang  Kuo- 
chuan  in  another  effort  to  free  U.S.  citizens 
taken  prisoner  in  the  Korean  war  and  still 
held  In  Red  Chinese  Jails.  These  talks  be- 
gan In  1955,  mind  you,  10  years  ago,  and  are 
Ftlll  going  on.  They  have  been  broadened 
to  Include  other  matters,  but  In  126  meet- 
ings not  one  thing  has  been  accomplished. 
Our  citizens  are  stiU  Imprisoned,  and  the 
Chinese  envoy  has  never  yet  mentioned  the 
word  "peace." 

The  other  example  Is  in  Korea.  Not  many 
.Americans  realize  that  we  still  have  55.000 
U.S.  troopM  In  Korea,  augmented  by  their 
South  Korean  comrades  in  arms,  to  hold 
back  the  North  Korean  hordes  directed  by 
Peiping.  There  is  an  armistice  commission 
there,  certainly,  but  the  North  Korean  mem- 
bers have  never  deviated  an  inch  from  the 
Pelplng  hard  line.  They  treat  our  members 
with  arrogance  and  cold  contempt,  and 
.-studiedly  frustrate  our  every  effort  to  ease 
the  tensions  along  the  truce  Une.  In  fact. 
the  North  Koreans  purposely  violate  the  truce 
terms  In  an  apparent  effort  to  draw  us  into 
retaliation  so  that  they  can  triunpet  charges 
of  aggression  for  the  world  to  hear.  There 
;3  one  reason  and  one  reason  alone  why  the 
-Vorth  Koreans  do  not  control  all  of  Korea— 
and  that  Is  the  armed  force  we  maintain  to 
prevent  it.  This  is  what  negotiation  means 
to  the  Communists.  To  me.  It  is  naive  be- 
yond belief  to  think  that  Peiping  would 
honor  for  a  second  any  agreement  In  Viet- 
nam that  we  did  not  enforce  with  military 
power. 

The  Red  Chinese  respect  orUy  superior 
force.  We  have  It — and  they  know  It.  In 
every  Instance  in  which  we  have  met  their 
!X)wer  plays — and  those  of  the  Rtissians^-the 
Communists  have  backed  down.  The  late 
President  Kennedy's  confrontation  of  Khru- 
shchev In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten,  as  has  President  Tru- 
man's firm  decision  to  keep  Berlin  open  via 
airlift  in  the  face  of  Moscow's  dire  threats. 
More  recently,  there  have  been  ovu-  reprisals 
against  North  Vietnam  for  its  guerrilla  raids 
on  U.S.  bases  In  South  Vietnam.  President 
Johnson's  prompt  retaliatory  action  quite 
obviously  took  Peiping  by  surprise.  It 
seemed  the  "paper  tiger"  had  claws,  after  aU. 
There  was  the  usual  bluster,  vague  threats 
of  massive  Red  attacks  on  South  Vietnam, 
and  the  usual  show  of  solidarltv  on  the  part 
■'f  the  Conunimist  satellltee.  But  nothing 
hus  happened.  Again,  firmness  proved  the 
only  possible  policy. 

This  recent  history  should  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  there  Is  no  hope  of  negotiating 
any  acceptable  settlement  of  the  Vietnam 
struggle  with  Pelplng.  "Neutralization"  In 
their  dictionary  means  surrender.  They  can 
be  dealt  with  only  from  strength,  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  demonstrated  that  this  is 
the  administration's  policy. 

To  sum  up:  We  cannot  pull  out  of  South 
Vietnam  without  irreparable  damage  to  our 
mtemational  prestige  and  erosion  of  our  own 
national  security.  We  canont  negotiate  ex- 
cept on  the  basis  of  armed  force,  as  we  did  In 
Korea,    That  leaves  us  only  one  recourse — to 


stand  our  ground,  to  meet  force  with  force 
until  the  Red  Chinese  understand  that  the 
American  will  Is  as  firm  as  their  own.  that 
the  American  patience  Is  as  endtiring  as 
theirs,  and  that  the  American  capacity  for 
sacrifice  is  as  deep  as  theirs.  The  Japanese 
and  Nazis  learned  of  American  resoluteness 
In  World  War  II.  the  Rtissians  learned  It  in 
the  Cuban  crisis,  and  the  Red  Chinese  must 
learn  it  In  South  Vietnam.    Tt^nk  you. 


A  Letter  From  Vice  Adm.  Ruthven  E. 
Libbj,  Retired,  on  Vietnam 
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Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remaiics  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  In- 
clude a  letter  from  Vice  Adm.  Ruthven  E. 
Libby.  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  which  appeared 
in  the  San  Diego,  Calif..  Union  on  Sun- 
day. February  28,  1965. 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  French 
Foreign  Minister  Maurice  Couve  de  Mur- 
ville.  Admiral  Libby  spent  several 
months  at  the  Panmunjom,  Korea,  truce 
negotiations.  He  witnessed  the  mistakes 
we  made  before,  during  and  after  these 
negotiations,  and  warns  of  a  rep>etition  of 
these  mistakes  by  negotiating  a  peace  In 
Vietnam  under  the  conditions  recom- 
mended by  Prance,  Red  China,  North 
Vietnam,  and  others. 

I  recommend  the  reading  of  Admiral 
Libby's  letter. 

Cher  Monsieuh:  Inasmuch  as  you  bear  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  representing  your 
great  country  as  its  Foreign  Minister,  your 
pronouncements  cannot  be  taken  other  than 
most  seriously. 

One  cannot  regard  yotu-  recent  statement 
that  France  believes  It  Imperative  that  the 
United  States  negotiate  with  the  Conuniinists 
over  Vietnam  "for  the  peace  of  the  world" 
as  some  mordant  Gallic  Jest.  In  the  same 
breath  you  propose  another  Geneva  Confer- 
ence similar  to  those  of  1954  and  1961,  the 
conferees  to  include  the  Soviet  Union,  Com- 
munist China,  and  North  Vietnam. 

Since  neither  of  those  conferences  contrib- 
uted very  much  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  it 
Is  hard  for  me  to  understand  why  you  feel 
that  a  third  one  could  do  better.  We  know 
In  advance  that  the  Communists  would  Ig- 
nore any  terms  of  any  agreement  reached 
which  were  disadvantageous  to  them.  Just  as 
they  consistently  and  persistently  have  vio- 
lated the  1954  and  1961  agreements. 

Frances  earnest  desire  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  admirable,  and  whole- 
heartedly indorsed  by  men  of  good  will  every- 
where— but  with  two  qualifications: 

The  peace  must  be  long  term  and  not  an- 
other "peace  in  our  time,"  a  la  Munich. 

It  must  not  conform  to  the  well-known 
Communist  definitions  of  peace  as  existing 
when  the  Commtmist  takeover  of  the  world 
Is  proceeding  In  orderly  fashion,  and  lasting 
peace  as  having  arrived  when  that  takeover 
has  been  completed. 

In  your  recent  television  Interview,  which  . 
you  gave  after  3  days  of  conferring  with  our 
President  and  our  Secretary  of  State,  you 
said:  "What  seems  to  me  essential  is  that' 
South  Vietnam  is  given  Its  freedom  and  In- 
dependence and  opportunity  to  decide  its 
own  future." 


I  think  I  can  speak  for  many  Americans 
when  I  say  that  we  endorse  this  sentiment 
100  percent.  To  achieve  this  happy  situation 
Is  exactly  why  we  arc  in  South  Vietnam 
today. 

But  then  you  also  remarked:  "The  more 
we  wait  the  more  the  situation  deteriorates 
and  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  soluUcxi." 

May  I  Inquire  "satisfactory  to  whom"? 

And,  would  you  agree  that  this  holds  only 
If  we  wait  and  do  nothing,  not  If  we  vigorous- 
ly seek  a  military  solution  to  what  most  cer- 
tainly is  a  military  problnn? 
.  Prom  observation  and  from  the  personal 
experience  of  several  months  as  a  United 
Nations  Command  delegate  In  the  truce  tent 
of  Panmunjom,  I  have  drawn  the  CMiclusion 
that  Communists  negotiate  In  earnest  only 
when  they  are  being  hurt,  and  that  the  speed 
of  their  negotiating  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  intensity  with  which  they  are  being 
hurt. 

I  read  a  certain  significance  Into  the  alac- 
rity with  which  President  Ho  Chi  mnnh  has 
reacted  to  your  suggestion  and  called  on 
France  to  act  to  bring  about  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  war,  now  that  wo  have  In- 
dulged in  a  little  direct  action  against  the 
Vietcong  In  retaliation  for  what  they  have 
been  doing  to  us  for  many  months. 

In  1955,  the  MacmlUan  Co.  published  a 
book  by  Adm.  Charles  Turner  Joy.  UJS.  Navy, 
retired,  called  "How  Communists  Negotiate.'* 

It  is  a  small  book — only  178  pages — ^but 
Into  it  the  admiral  has  distUled  all  the  knowl- 
edge acqtilred  through  10^  frustrating,  try- 
ing, exasperating,  and  wearying  months  dur- 
ing which  he  was  the  senior  XJH.  Command 
delegate  to  the  Korean  armistice  conference. 

This  ordeal,  by  the  way,  cost  the  admiral 
his  life  Just  as  surely  as  If  he  had  been  shot 
down  In  battle.  If  you  have  not  seen  this 
book.  M.  le  Mlnlstre,  I  most  eameeUy  com- 
mend It  to  your  attention.  It  is  required 
reading  for  an]rone  who  even  contemplates 
negotiating  with  the  CommtinlstB  on  any 
subject  at  any  level,  and  particularly  any- 
one brash  enough  to  recommend  such  a 
course  of  action. 

Now  that  the  pressures  for  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  problem  are 
mounting,  the  free  world  can  spare  Itself  a 
major  disaster  and  a  lot  of  blood,  sweat,  and 
tears  by  reading  and  heeding  the  advice  and 
warnings  Included  In  this  book.  Now  Is  the 
time — becaxise  the  overall  setrsp  Is  disturbing- 
ly reminiscent  of  the  clrcumstanceo  siir- 
roundlng  the  klckoff  of  the  Kc»%an  truce 
talks  back  In  1951. 

If  you  are  too  busy  to  read  the  entire  book, 
you  owe  It  to  yourself  to  read  the  last  chap- 
ter at  least.  Fifteen  pages  long  and  caUed 
"From  This  Thorn,  These  Wounds,  Tlieee 
Warnings,"  it  constitutes  a  most  timely 
blueprint  of  exactly  what  not  to  do  under 
clrcimristancee  In  which  we  seem  about  to 
find  ourselves,  for  the  reasone  which  you 
now  seem  to  advocate  that  we  Ignore. 

It  enumerates  a  surprisingly  long  list  of 
mistakes  we  made  before  and  during  these 
armistice  negotiations,  errors  which  we  are, 
so  help  me,  duplicating  these  days  as  we  go 
along. 

And,  believe  it  or  not.  the  supporting 
arguments  for  these  mistakes  are  Just  about 
the  same  as  they  were  14  years  ago. 

Alain  de  Lyrot.  chief  of  the  Copley  News 
Service  biu^au  in  Parts,  feels  that  the  arro- 
gance of  the  Red  Chinese  may  save  us,  for 
the  time  being  at  least,  the  necessity  of  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  to  accept  your  advice. 

It  appears  that  Mao  Tse-tung  has  told 
your  ambassador  In  Pelplng  that  Red  China 
would  agree  to  participate  In  a  peaceseeklng 
conference,  let  alone  to  terms  even  remotely 
satisfactory  to  the  West,  only  provided  Mao 
were  recognized  as  the  legal  ruler  of  all 
China.  Including  Formosa. 

He  also  would  have  the  Chinese  Nation- 
alists   excluded    from    the    United    Nations 
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untU  such  time  a£  he  got  around  to  liquidat- 
ing them,  and  all  the  rest  ot  It. 

(By  the  way,  does  your  ambassador  In 
Pelplng  ever  get  homesick  for  Paris?) 

The  position  of  the  new  Soviet  headmen 
on  your  proposals  for  a  new  conference  has 
not  yet  been  made  known;  but  I  think  that 
It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  neither  Moscow 
nor  Peiping  would  regard  as  satisfactory 
any  terms  that  we  would  find  we  could  live 
with. 

It  is  probably  too  soon  to  assess  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  your  suggestions;  but  if 
and  when  we  do  decide  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations, I  hope  fervently  that  we  will  re- 
member the  lesson  of  1951: 

Let  the  enemy  ask  us  for  the  armistice, 
and  do  not  decrease  the  military  pressure 
until  armistice  negotiations  have  been  com- 
pleted. For  as  Admiral  Joy  says  in  his  con- 
cluding chapter:  "Force  is  the  decisive  fac- 
tor; the  only  logic  the  Communists  truly 
understand." 


Livestock   Indaitry   and   What's   Ahead 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  5, 1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Novem- 
ber 1964,  a  prominent  Minnesotan,  Mr. 
Norrls  K.  Games,  general  manager  of  the 
Central  Livestock  Association,  Inc.,  gave 
an  address  to  a  Minnesota  business  group 
about  the  problems  of  the  livestock  in- 
dustry. A  condensation  of  Mr.  Games' 
remarks  recently  came  to  my  attention 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  and 
benefit  to  my  colleagues  in  Gongress.  I. 
therefore,  under  unanimous  consent,  in- 
sert the  Games  analysis  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record: 

Livestock  Industry:    1964 
(By  Norrls  K.  Carnes) 

While  the  national  Industrial  economy  is 
booming  with  good  profits  and  high  wages, 
the  farmers  of  this  country  are  facing  a  de- 
cline in  net  income  again  this  year.  Prelimi- 
nary estimates  from  the  VS.  Department  of 
Agrlcultxire  Indicate  that  the  1964  net  farm 
Income  may  decline  to  $12  billion,  compared 
to  $12.6  billion  in  1962. 

The  livestock  industry  in  all  its  phases — 
production,  marketing,  processing,  and  dis- 
tribution— is  a  gigantic  Industry  which  em- 
ploys millions  of  our  Nation's  citizens.  Live- 
stock is  i»Txiuced  today  In  every  State  of 
the  Union;  its  revenues  amounted  to  53.8 
percent  of  the  entire  cash  Income  for  agricul- 
ture this  past  year,  and  to  70  percent  of  the 
same  Income  for  agriculture  in  Minnesota 
for  the  same  period. 

This  very  Important  segment  of  the  agri- 
cultural economy  of  our  country  bas  been 
confronted  with  numerous  problems  adverse- 
ly affecting  its  Income,  including  those 
caused  by  efficient  production,  large  Importa- 
tion of  red  meat  from  foreign  countries,  and 
chain  store  activities,  with  the  accompany- 
ing loss  of  bargaining  power  by  cattlemen. 

The  demand  for  agricultural  products  has 
been  growing  at  a  rate  of  approximately  2 
percent  a  year,  while  farm  production  has 
been  Increasing  at  a  rate  of  2.5  percent  a 
year.  Farm  prices  must  decline  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  to  Increase  food  consump- 
tion 2  percent.  This  is  due  to  the  relative 
inelasticity  of  demand  for  farm  products. 


In  the  past,  cattle  production  in  the  United 
States  appears  to  have  followed  fairly  well 
defined  cycles  over  periods  of  from  6  to  7 
years.  Tbe  buildup  in  catUe  nximbers  In  the 
current  cattle  cycle  began  in  1958  and  seems 
to  have  topped  out  in  196*.  A  decline  in 
numbers  should  ultimately  lead  to  improve- 
ment in  profits. 

Consumer  demand  for  meat  products  in 
recent  years  in  the  United  States,  which  has 
encouraged  the  American  producer,  also  stim- 
vilated  interest  among  foreign  exporters,  with 
the  result  that  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ire- 
land, and  Mexico  exported  into  this  country 
in  1963  a  quantity  of  beef  and  veal  equal  to 
about  10  percent  of  our  domestic  production 
OT  about  1.7  billion  pounds  of  imports,  up 
from  393  million  pounds  In  1937.  (Total 
importation  of  red  meats  in  1963  was  2.05 
billion  pounds.)  An  oversupply  of  beef  lor 
immediate  consumption,  ami  unsatisfactory 
prices,  were  inevitable — the  cattlemen  of  this 
country  were  severely  hurt.  Many  cattle 
feeders  experienced  losses  ranging  from  $30 
to  as  much  as  $70  per  head. 

While  livestock  men  as  a  group  have  al- 
ways opposed  price  supports  and  other  types 
of  Government  intervention  in  their  busi- 
ness, they  have  fought  during  the  past  year 
for  legislation  providing  mandatory  import 
quotas  on  red  meat  to  curb  the  sizable  in- 
flow, which  they  regard  as  a  real  factor  In 
depressing  prices  and  lowering  farm  income. 
In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  legislation 
providing  mandatory  import  quotas  was 
enacted  into  law.  but  to  be  invoked  at  the 
will  of  the  President,  or  whenever  they 
threaten  to  exceed  the  limits  provided  by  a 
complex  formula.  Despite  the  new  law  cov- 
ering Imports.  I  predict  that  when  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  has  recovered  from  its 
present  dilemma,  resulting  from  drought  and 
political  and  economic  upheavals  and  Euro- 
pean production  has  increased  to  normal 
proportions,  the  American  livestock  producer 
_will  again  be  in  trouble  and  faced  with  an 
import  problem.  I  see  no  permanent  relief. 
It  is  extremely  Important  for  the  agricul- 
tural producers  of  this  country  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  consumer  needs  and  pref- 
erences, and  adjust  their  production  meth- 
ods and  practices  to  satisfy  present-day  de- 
mand. Breeders  and  feeders  of  the  various 
species  of  livestock  and  all  the  processors 
must  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  all  the  institutions  actively 
Interested  in  research,  education,  and  market 
promotion  to  produce  dressed  carcasses  that 
will  3rleld  the  kind  of  retail  cuts  in  greatest 
demanded  by  the  consuming  public. 

The  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board  is 
sponsoring  and  developing  reeearch  and  edu- 
cational programs  to  promote  the  use  of  riieat 
in  the  human  diet.  Industry-Government 
programs  are  also  being  pursued.  I  believe 
that  Increased  sales  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  win  be  influenced  by  (1)  how  well 
we  ape  able  to  determine  what  consumers 
want  in  their  livestock  product  foods,  (2) 
how  successfully  we  service  their  wants!  and 
(3)  how  successfully  we  are  able  to  promote 
livestock  product  foods  In  competition  with 
the  many  alternative  demands  on  consumer 
spending.  In  recent  years  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  meat  has  Increased  steadily  to 
an  estimated  212.9  pounds  in  1964  from  182.8 
pounds  In  1954. 

In  1964  the  American  Meat  Institute  en- 
tered Into  a  project  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  promote  and  market 
American  meat  In  Western  Europe,  using 
normal  commercial  channels.  No  Govern- 
ment sales  or  subsidies  are  planned.  If  this 
effort  is  successful,  it  shovdd  have  a  long- 
range  beneficial  effect  upon  the  Industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  developments  such  as 
the  centralization  of  the  control  of  the 
food  marketing  business  by  cbaln  stores,  the 
decentralization  of  the  meatpacking  In- 
dustry   through    direct-buying    plants,    the 


decentralization  of  livestock  marketing  by 
producers  and  feeders  themselves,  who 
patronize  small  direct-buying  plants  and 
buying  points,  and  the  partial  elimination 
of  individual  livestock  feeders  by  large  com- 
mercial feedlots,  are  causing  great  concern 
among  all  persons  sincerely  Interested  in 
the  future  welfare  erf  livestock  producers. 

The  disastrous  effects  which  this  backward 
integration  movement  is  having  on  the  Na- 
tion's systems  of  livestock  marketing,  food 
processing,  and  merchandising,  could,  1 
believe,  be  terminated  by  modification  of  the 
packers  consent  decree  of  1920,  or  by  the 
enactment  of  new  legislation  which  would 
require  that  specific  fields  of  endeavor  be 
reserved  for  specific  groups — for  example, 
chain  stores  in  the  retailing  business,  meat- 
packers  in  the  processing  and  packing  busi- 
ness, and  livestock  producers  in  the  feeding 
business. 

While  we  who  are  engaged  in  the  livestock 
and  meat  industry  prefer  freedom  of  choice 
in  our  American  society  to  Government  regu- 
lation and  control.  Government  regulation 
is  already  in  the  picture,  and  we  believe  tha' 
the  inequities  and  Inequalities  which  are 
threatening  the  existence  of  our  farmer - 
producer  and  others,  must  be  eliminated 
We  feel  that  this  procedure  which  I  have 
outlined  Is  one  that  can  be  followed  to  as- 
sure that  true  and  fair  market  values  are 
reflected  to  livestock  and  dressed  meat 
products  and  will  result  In  the  unrestricted 
operation  of  the  forces  of  supply  and 
demand. 

I  believe  that  most  of  the  7  million  per - 
pie  still  engaged  In  the  business  of  farm- 
ing can  look  hopefuUy  ahead  to  the  long 
pull  in  spite  of  present-day  strains  and  dis- 
locations. Farmers  have  major  assets  In  a 
high  level  of  efficiency,  and  In  being  a  part 
of  a  growing  and  dynamic  economy.  A  cor- 
tinued  decrease  In  the  number  of  farmer?, 
accompanied  by  a  substantial  Increase  m 
demand  for  agrictdtvu-al  products,  should 
mean  Increased  profits  to  those  remaining  in 
the  business. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  farm  and  ranch 
people,  in  planning  for  the  future,  should 
bear  In  mind  that  the  primary  functions  of 
our  Federal  Government  are  those  of  de- 
fense, the  preservation  of  law  and  order, 
and  the  limited  regulation  of  Industry  and 
trade.  If  these  duties  are  conscientiously 
performed,  there  should  be  little  occasion 
for  complaint  about  misuse  of  concentrated 
power  and  wrongful  business  and  lab^r 
practices.  We  should  not  ask,  or  permit. 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  for  us  the 
things  that  we  can  do  for  ourselves.  If  we 
do  so,  we  are  asking  for  a  controlled  and  regi- 
mented society,  and  the  loss  of  a  free 
America. 
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Reduction  in  Funds  for  Operation  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  5, 1965 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  have  been  associated  with  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation, and  those  who  have  worked  for 
years  to  advance  the  programs  of  tlic 
Soil  Conservation  Service  have  been 
deeply  disturbed  over  the  reductions  in 
funds  for  the  operation  of  this  agency. 
as  recommended  by  President  Johnson. 


The  reductions  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  a  "body  blow"  to  progress 
of  this  important  program.  The  follow- 
ing editorial  by  McDlll  Boyd,  publisher 
of  the  Phillips  County  Review,  Phillips- 
burg,  Kans.,  points  up  the  importance  of 
iLs  uninterrupted  prepress,  and  the  con- 
cern over  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions: 

Over  the  years,  I  have  said  repeatedly  In 
tills  column  that  the  future  of  this  cotmty 
depends  upon  the  conservation  of  our  soil 
and  water."  They  are  are  capital  assets  with 
'.vhich  we  do  business,  and  there  simply  is 
no  other  problem  that  is  even  a  close  second 
to  this  one. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  been  almost 
equally  vigorous  in  opposing  the  constant 
waste  of  the  public's  money  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  Our  dollars  have  l>een  frittered 
.;way  on  projects  of  no  value;  bemused 
dreamers  in  Washington  have  attempted  to 
buy  friendships  with  our  money  in  far-flung 
corners  of  the  world — areas  which  resent  us 
.  nd  our  money  and  tell  us  impolitely  to  go 
tit  on  a  tack. 

Now,  one  of  the  few  Federal  programs 
which  directly  benefit  our  area  and  its  fu- 
nire  is  under  attack.  The  Budget  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  has  proposed  a  cutback 
n  the  appropriation  for  soil  and  water  con- 
servation, the  one  area  of  potential  return 
on  investment  of  major  importance  to   tis. 

And  not  only  to  us — in  Phillips  Coimty, 
in  Kansas — but  across  the  Nation,  for  water 
problems  are  found  everywhere,  and  unless 
more  ways  are  found  to  hold  the  soil  in 
place,  to  retard  rapid  runoff,  to  prevent  silta- 
'ion  of  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers,  many  areas 
In  this  country  will  experience  real  disaster. 

I  drove  over  the  bridge  at  Alma  Tuesday 
morning,  and  the  dust  was  blowing  off  the 
.-^ilt  depyosits  at  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Harlan  Reservoir.  During  the  first  3  years 
aft«r  the  dam  was  closed  at  the  Kirwln 
•reservoir,  14  feet  of  PhUlips  County  topsoil 
was  deposited  In  the  form  of  silt. 

Water  tables  are  dropping  all  over  the 
place.  The  demand  for  and  the  use  of  water 
13  constantly  Increasing  everywhere  and  until 
we  can  develop  more  conservation  projects, 
do  a  better  Job  of  holding  runoff  near  the 
point  where  it  originates,  river  beds  will  con- 
tinue to  fill  with  silt,  trees  will  continue  to 
die  along  their  banks,  and  the  water  people 
:ieed  will  flood  toward  distant  seas  at  an 
ever-Increasing  rate. 

A  reduction  in  this  program  would  im- 
pede the  attempt  made  to  repair  the  ravages 
of  man,  would  undermine  a  necessary  &nd 
vital  public  service,  and  would  reduce  a 
•vise,  but  still  inadequate.  Investment  In  the 
tuture. 

Conservation  of  soil  and  water  should  far 
i>utrank  grandiose  schemes  to  rebuild  an 
anwilling  world.  The  pruning  shears  should 
oe  put  to  work  on  other  projects,  and  if 
here  is  any  unallocated  money  left  in  the 
Federal  budget,  the  appropriation  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  should  be  increased. 


Post  Office  PoIiUcs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF  TiafNESSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  5. 1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
preat  strengths  of  our  American  form 
of  government  Is  the  quality  of  the  clvU 
service.     As  an  Independent  group  of 


dedicated  individuals,  Federal  employees 
are  charged  with  carrying  out  the  ad- 
ministration's program  as  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

The  ugly  head  of  politics,  unfortunate- 
ly, has  been  raised  on  occasion  in  one  or 
more  of  the  executive  departments.  It 
usually  takes  the  form  of  patronage 
pressure  or  requests  for  campaign  con- 
tributions. I  am  saddened  today  to  have 
to  take  the  floor  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  situation  which 
raises  serious  questions — questions 
which  must  be  answered. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  post- 
master of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  received 
a  letter  from  the  Post  Office  Department 
informing  him  of  his  dismissal.  Post- 
master O.  M.  Spence  was  appointed  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  1957,  and  ap- 
parently the  greatest  case  against  him 
today  is  the  fact  he  is  a  Republican. 
If  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  would  set  a 
dangerous  precedent  for  postmasters  and 
civil  servants  across  the  country.  If  the 
penalties  assessed  In  Chattanooga  were 
based  upon  similar  cases  in  the  past,  the 
result  would  have  been  perhaps  a  letter 
of  reprimand  or,  at  most,  a  short  sus- 
pension. 

Knowing  the  unusually  severe  result  of 
this  case.  It  becomes  more  than  a  mere 
possibility  that  political  pressures  by  a 
U.S.  Senator  are  involved.  Senatorial 
prerogative  as  well  as  political  realities 
justify  the  fact  that  the  Senators  of  the 
President's  political  party  are  consulted 
on  new  appointments  from  their  State. 
However,  any  action  to  create  such  an 
opening  is  an  abuse  of  our  system  and 
its  record  of  nonpartisanship.  Playing 
politics  with  Federal  jobs  can  only  result 
in  the  deterioration  of  the  career  civil 
service. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Chattanooga  post 
office  was  not  challenged  In  the  charges. 
In  fact,  the  office  has  been  operating  on 
about  the  same  funds  while  the  volume  of 
mall  has  increased  substantially.  Re- 
ceipts at  the  Chattanooga  post  office  are 
up,  and  its  operational  efficiency  is  num- 
ber three  in  its  region. 

Recently,  the  Post  Office  Department 
conducted  a  national  contest  on  sugges- 
tions and  awards.  The  Chattanooga  post 
office  was  first  in  the  region  and  sixth  in 
the  whole  Nation.  I  am  told  the  Chat- 
tanooga suggestion  resulted  In  an 
$80,000  savings  to  the  Department.  This 
record  certainly  can  be  attributed  to  no 
single  Individual,  but  rather  is  due  to  an 
efficient  team  of  men  and  wwnen  obvi- 
ously dedicated  to  providing  the  best 
service  possible  to  the  citizens  of  our 
area.  A  special  presentation  was  to  have 
been  made  to  the  employees  of  the 
Chattanooga  post  office  but  was  with- 
held. Perhaps,  It  would  have  been  em- 
barrassing to  give  an  award  in  one  hand 
and  a  firing  order  in  the  other.  To  their 
considerable  credit,  the  National  League 
of  Postmasters  came  strongly  to  the  de- 
fense of  Mr.  Spence.  They,  too,  are  con- 
cerned about  the  implications  of  remov- 
ing postmasters  without  sufficient  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Postmaster  Spence  will 
appeal  the  decision  through  the  normal 
cIvU  service  procedure,  as  is  his  right.  I 
am  confident  the  case  will  be  judged  on 
Its  merits  without  regard  to  politics.    But 


for  us  as  legislators  the  challenge  is 
clear;  we  carmot  permit  the  Nation's 
civil  service  to  become  subject  to  politi- 
cal abuse  for  any  reason,  by  any  person. 
We  must  encourage  qualified  Individuals 
to  serve  their  country  in  the  Federal  em- 
ploy ;  we  must  build  a  cadre  of  intelligent 
and  dedicated  public  servants,  divorced 
frwn  the  politics  of  the  day. 

I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  call  the 
House's  attention  to  this  matter  In  hopes 
my  coUeagues  will  be  Increasingly  alert  to 
the  misuse  of  tiie  civil  service  by  those  in 
piositions  of  high  authority.  Only 
through  constructive  criticism  can  we 
improve  our  Federal  Government. 


Slow  Flight  in  a  Peace  Offeasive 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or  CAUroufiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  5, 1965 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  own  firm  belief  that  aviation 
leaders  in  this  country  must  concentrate 
more  research  and  engineering  on  how 
to  fly  airplanes  slower.  I  am  also  con- 
vinced that  these  smaller,  slower  air- 
craft can  be  a  major  tool  in  exporting 
American  know-how  and  political  sta- 
bility to  remote,  developing  areas  of  the 
world. 

Detailed  remarks  were  presented  by 
me  to  the  joint  convention  of  several 
aviation  associations  in  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  last  Decemt)er  3.  Because  of  the 
great  Interest  In  these  remaiics,  I  include 
them  in  the  official  Record  of  this  body 
so  they  may  be  easily  available  to  all 
Members  and  the  public  : 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  ver- 
itable "bombshell"  exploded  with  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  directive  to  close  a 
number  of  the  flight  service  stations.  ThU 
directive  brought  into  action  one  of  the  best 
coordinated  and  most  unified  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  general  aviation  conununlty  that 
I  have  seen  In  a  long  time. 

In  a  free  society.  It  is  always  difficult  to 
stir  people  into  action  and  it  ts  often  said 
that  few  people  get  Involved  unless  you  tap 
their  pocketbooks.  Well,  this  directive  rfust 
have  hit  the  most  sensitive  nerve  ot  the 
entire  general  aviation  community  because 
your  response  was  tremendoiis. 

Some  of  you  have  said  you  were  pleased 
to  see  some  Members  of  Congress  with  avia- 
tion backgrounds  participating  In  the  hear- 
ings. The  success  of  our  effort  suggests  that 
you  have  an  increasing  number  of  Congress- 
men and  Senators  who  are  pilots  In  their 
own  right  and  a  large  group  who  find  utili- 
zation of  aircraft  adds  materially  to  the  serv- 
ice of  their  districts.  I  only  mention  this 
to  remind  you  there  is  an  Increasing  aware- 
ness of  the  flexibility  that  only  general  avia- 
tion-type aircraft  can  provide. 

Let  me  be  the  first  to  remind  you,  how- 
ever, the  responslbUity  for  maintaining  this 
capability  must  remain  In  your  hands.  You 
must  continue  to  organize  your  legislative 
recommendations. 

For  years,  the  commercial  and  military 
aviation  interests  have  been  dominating  the 
congressional  scene  and.  I  frankly  submit,  the 
considerations  for  general  aviation  demands 
have  been  totally  Inadequate  In  view  of  the 
rapid  expansion  and  diversified  use  of  thU 
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'  type  aircraft.  This  remark,  of  course,  Is  not 
Intended  to  discredit  the  conunerclal  and 
military  but  simply  to  spell  out  some  of  the 
political  facts  of  life. 

The  new,  more  flexible  concept  In  flight 
service  stations  recommended  by  the  PAA 
after  the  general  aviation  community  ob- 
jected. Is  a  strong  case  In  point.  Flexi- 
bility In  criteria  to  meet  the  rapidly  changing 
general  aviation  needs  has,  in  my  judg- 
ment, been  long  overdue.  Safety  and  serv- 
ice are  almost  synonymous,  and  maximum 
reliability  of  commercial  schedules  Is  entirely 
dependent  upon  adequate  navigation  and 
landing  aids. 

Now  that  our  VOR  installations — which 
were  programed  and  Justified  on  a  basis  of 
IFR  needs — are  nearly  completed — I  believe 
we  should  now  direct  our  attention  to  pro- 
graming navaids  for  VFR  use,  with  emphasis 
on  TVOR's  and  VHF/DF  equipment  appro- 
priately installed  throughout  the  country. 

In  planning  criteria,  the  requirements  for 
establishment  of  airport  control  towers 
Bhould  be  more  flexible  so  as  to  meet  the 
safety  needs  of  a  specific  airport  without 
having  to  flght  the  numbers  racket  of  24,000 
annual  itinerant  operations. 

The  combined  station-tower  is  a  good  eco- 
nomic, effective  facility  that  could  be  used 
to  serve  a  lot  of  the  smaller,  less  active  air- 
ports. I  also  believe  the  criteria  for  putting 
In  a  combined  station-tower,  where  we  al- 
ready have  a  manned  station,  should  be 
something  less  demanding  then  the  require- 
ments for  a  new  tower,  where  one  has  not 
been  in  operation  before. 

Further.  I  hope  we  can  look  forward  to 
opening  up  our  long-range  radar  systems  to 
VFR  general  aviation  use.  With  added  com- 
munications provided,  the  direct  radar  steers 
from  the  center  controller  to  a  pilot  In  trou- 
ble could  be  a  great  boon  to  the  safety  in 
operations. 

One  of  the  major  problems  that  must  be 
resolved— If  we  are  to  expand  general  avia- 
tion—Is  to  make  it  more  desirable  to  retain 
and  expand  our  community  airport  complex. 
Airports  near  communities  are  disappearing 
with  increased  land  values  and/or  zoning 
restrictions.  To  protect  airport  operations 
so  vitally  necessary  to  our  overall  community 
growth,  the  general  aviation  community  must 
organize  a  stronger  effort  to  promote  a  well 
developed  system  of  airports  throughout  our 
counties  and  States.  Unless  landing  space 
Is  available,  opportunities  for  Industrial  ex- 
pansion will  always  be  restricted.  Further 
we  must  look  to  the  near  future  and  the 
greatly  expanded  use  of  the  helicopter  for 
Intracity.  intercity  commuter  and  commer- 
cial purposes. 

The  States  working  In  cooperation  with 
local  units  of  government  must  exercise 
a  role  of  leadership  In  developing  an  intra- 
state system  of  airports  with  an  adequate 
program  of  finance— in  addition  to  the  na- 
tional airport  program- if  we  are  to  keep 
pace  with  the  potential  demands  of  the 
future. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  recommenda- 
tions that  I  believe  your  organizations  can 
make  as  we  Jointly  work  toward  a  more  re- 
sponsive balance  In  our  avlaUon  needs. 

As  we  review  the  great  technological  and 
engineering  achievements  In  the  aviation 
and  space  programs  over  the  past  decade  we 
must  applaud  the  great  talents  among 'the 
people  responsible  for  these  accomplish- 
ments. Also,  we  must  recognize  the  tremen- 
dous contributions  made  to  our  communi- 
cations and  transportation  systems 
throughout  the  world.  The  potential  to 
benefit  mankind  Is  seemingly  unlimited 
Conversely,  the  potential  to  destroy  mankind 
still  remains  as  the  most  frightening 
thought  of  our  time.  It  Is  to  this  end  that 
I  should  like  to  address  a  few  remarks. 

Many  of  us  In  America  with  extensive 
aviation  backgrounds  have  seen  the  general 
aviation  fleet  grow  from  a  few  small  40- 
borsepower  Piper  Cubs  to  our  present-day 


equipment  where  business  now  recognizes 
the  company  aircraft  as  an  indispensable 
tool  in  the  promotion  and  expansion  of  their 
enterprises.  The  flexibility  and  general  util- 
ity of  nonscheduled  aircraft  has  increased 
trade  areas  to  be  served  and  permits  highly 
competent  executives  to  expand  their  talents 
to  regions  heretofore  considered  to  be  In- 
accessible. 

With  this  In  mind  and  further  recognizing 
the  ultimate  horizons  available  for  develop- 
ment internationally.  It  wopld  appear  most 
appropriate  that  I  challenge  this  great  avia- 
tion organization  to  "take  off  your  blinders" 
and  recognize  some  of  the  international 
political  facts  of  life.  It  is  you  who  should 
reinventory  your  objectives  and  consider  the 
current  trends  in  directing  our  engineering 
talents,  again,  with  a  more  realistic  evalua- 
tion of  the  continuing  political  warfare 
throughout  the  world. 

Every  one  of  us  in  this  room  has  a  burning 
desire  to  achieve  and  maintain  an  everlasting 
peace,  with  Justice  under  freedom  in  all 
corners  of  the  globe.  But  who  In  the  free 
world  is  naive  enough  to  think  we  can  expect 
to  let  down  our  guard  witJi  the  constant 
threat  of  advancing  subversive  communism, 
a  threat  that  demands  our  immediate  and 
constant  attention. 

The  moon  shot,  the  astronauts'  orbital 
flights,  missiles,  space  weapons  systems  and 
platforms  are  programs  famUiar  to  all  of  us 
because  they  dominate  the  TV,  radio,  and 
news  media  as  these  programs  and  achieve- 
ments are  revealed  to  the  public  at  large. 

While  these  achievements  are  spectacular 
and  worthy  of  the  Nation's  acclaim,  I  wovUd 
like  to  reflect  on  a  few  thoughts  that  have 
come  to  my  mind  as  I  view  the  entire  aviation 
picture.  It  is  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  those  of  us  holding  positions  of  political 
leadership  to  speak  out  if  wa  feel  a  program 
is  not  sufBcient  or  in  keeping  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  times. 

I  believe  we  are  reaching  a  point  in  his- 
tory where  some  serious  questions  need  to 
be  asked — questions  relating  to  the  proper 
development  of  aircraft  and?  transportation 
systems  designed  to  enhance  our  security 
posture  in  a  troubled  and  rapidly  changing 
world. 

To  Illustrate  my  point.  I  will  propound 
this  question — hopefully  to  stimulate  your 
thinking  In  the  dlrecUon  of  the  realistic 
political  problems  facing  this  Nation  and 
our  free  world  friends:  Why  are  we  spending 
so  much  time,  money  and  talent  heading 
for  the  moon  and  other  planets  when  the 
major  problems  to  be  dealt  with  are  here  on 
earth  and  are  primarily  economic  and  politi- 
cal? The  general  response,  obviously,  would 
be  to  suggest  that  the  moon  project  is  an 
Integral  part  of  our  defense  effort,  due  to  the 
engineering  and  technological  advances  asso- 
ciated with  the  program.  No  one  chan  argue 
this  point. 

For  the  past  decade,  there  tas  been  a  pre- 
domlnence  of  concentration  on  programs  to 
Increase  the  speed  of  aircraft  and  space  ve- 
hicles and  now  the  FAA  has  under  develop- 
ment the  supersonic  traiisFKjrt. 

While  I  am  not  in  disagreement  with  the 
need  for  maintaining  our  portion  of  super- 
sonic aeronautical  leadership  In  the  world, 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  not  enough  at-' 
tentlon  has  been  given  to  how  slow  we  can 
fly  an  tiircraft. 

As  Interested  participants  of  this  conven- 
tion. I  think  you  should  Join  me  In  calling 
for  a  complete  reappraisal  at  our  Nations' 
aeronautical  objectives — strongly  requesting 
that  more  research  and  engineering  be  con- 
centrated  In   the   slow-flight  category. 

As  we  look  to  Improve  the  safety  In  oper- 
ations of  our  aircraft  what  finer,  more 
realistic  program  could  be  advocated? 

Much  has  been  done  in  this  field  but  surely 
the  surface  has  only  been  scratched.  I  re- 
cently visited  the  fine  research  program  of 
Mississippi  State  University  under  the  very 


capable  direction  of  Dr.  Joe  Cornish.  My 
friend  and  colleague.  Congressman  John 
Bexl  WnxiAMS.  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  and  Aeronau- 
tics, has  asked  me  to  visit  and  evaluate  their 
program.  I  became  most  enthusiastic  over 
what  I  saw — concentrated  research  on  slow 
flight.  In  discussing  the  progress  of  thei.-- 
program  with  Dr.  Cornish,  I  asked,  "What  do 
you  need  to  expedite  the  research  effort?" 
He  said,  "Mr.  Clausen,  we  need  brainpower 
and  more  engineering  talents  directed  toward 
the  slow-flight  concept."  He  continued,  "Ii; 
this  age  of  space  and  nuclear  weaponry,  all 
of  the  concentration  of  engineering  talent.^ 
are  channeled  toward  the  more  spectacular 
defense  and  space  requirements."  In  short, 
we  cannot  attract  enough  of  otir  young  en- 
gineers to  enter  the  slow-flight  field.  Conse- 
quently, engineering  breakthrough  In  thii 
important  field  has  not  kept  pace  with  other 
achievements." 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  this  Is  a  tragic  mis- 
take and  must  be  corrected — not  only  be- 
cause of  our  interests  in  safety,  but  also  in 
the  interest  of  oux  Nation's  security.  Th:? 
brings  me  to  my  favorite  topic  of  aviation 
education  and  the  overwhelming  demand  x<j 
place  a  priority  on  Including  this  important 
subject  in  our  Nation's  school  systems. 

We  find  ourselves  firmly  entrenched  in  the 
space  age  but  a  specific  program  to  Indoc- 
trinate and  orient  our  young  people  toward 
aviation  at  an  early  age  Is  minimal  to  sa- 
the  least.  I  have  been  told  the  Soviet  Unioi'i 
far  surpasses  our  efforts  in  this  field. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  aviatio!-. 
education  and  flight  training,  where  practi- 
cable In  the  schools  of  America.  To  this 
end,  I  have  been  working  to  establish  pro- 
grams for  high  schools  and.  colleges  In  my 
congressional  district  and  have  formulated 
plans  to  expand  this  to  schools  in  other  part 
of  the  country. 

Under  proper  guidance  and  leadership,  a 
program  of  this  type  could  be  the  prlnv- 
motivator  for  young  students  to  direct,  at  an 
early  age,  their  time,  energies,  and  attentlc:; 
to  the  intrigue  and  fascinations  of  aeronau- 
tics and  aeronautical  englnerlng. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  however,  1 
have  concluded  that  a  more  dramatic  dem- 
onstration of  the  need  for  concentration  on 
slow  flight  Is  necessary.  During  my  first 
term  in  the  Congress,  I  have  discussed  mv 
proposal  with  key  members  of  the  House  Ed- 
ucation and  Aeronautics  Subcommittees  an. I 
have  found  them  most  receptive  to  the  Iden. 
In  the  coming  session,  I  Intend  to  ask  the 
appropriate  congressional  subcommittee  t  - 
consider  aviation  education  as  a  part  of  oi:r 
broad  vocational  education  programs.  We 
have  driver  training — why  not  flight  train- 
ing? 

If  I  view  the  international  situation  in  its 
proper  perspective,  I  believe  our  greate.'^r 
challenge  lies  In  the  earliest  development  cf 
an  economic,  political,  psychological  and 
idealoglcal  offensive  that  Is  designed  to  w::i 
the  cold  war  and  promote  peace  and  free- 
dom tliroughout  the  world.  The  United 
States  must  not  only  maintain  her  defen-se 
posture  but  must  also  implement  her  ow  i 
peace  offensive.  In  this  rapidly  changir.- 
world,  a  defense  pKjsture  by  Itself  is  nt 
enough.  Many  of  you  In  this  room,  I  ani 
sure,  are  former  athletes.  Let  me  ask  you. 
"How  many  ball  games  did  you  win  by  de- 
voting all  of  your  time  and  attention  to 
defense  strategy?"  Let's  face  It.  you  didn't 
win  imless  you  had  a  better  offense. 

The  challenge  to  America  and  Indeed  the 
free  world  Is  really  the  development  of  an 
Ideological  offensive  of  otir  own.  Some  of 
this  is  already  going  on,  but  not  enough. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  share  this  view 
and  I  predict  you  will  see  an  Implementation 
of  this  concept  In  the  not  too  distant  futurt . 
One  would  ask,  "What  does  slow  flight  and 
aviation  safety  have  to  do  with  the  political 
problems  of  the  world?"  Again,  I  submit, 
the  aircraft — rotary  and  fixed  wing  alike— 
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can  potentially  become  our   most   effective 

vehicle  as  we  move  to  establish  our  peace 

offensive.     Why     not     load     airplanes    with 

.\inerlcans  and  other  International  advocates 
of  freedom — all  qualified  and  dedicated  to 
Die  promotion  of  peace  and  freedom  with 
justice,  under  law. 

We  need  aircraft  that  will  maximize  the 
c.tpabilities  of  these  Individuals  and  i>ermlt 

iccess  to  remote  sections  of  the  world.  We 
must  Immediately  exjxjrt  knowledge  and 
know-how  to  the  underdeveloped  nations  of 
The  world. 

With  the  overwhelming  needs  of  the  world 
.ind  the  staggering  costs  Involved,  it  de- 
mands our  consideration  of  the  most  effective 
and  efficient  means  available,  with  prime 
emphasis  on  promoting  self-suflBclency  in 
the  environment  people  live.  The  lack  of 
adequate  roads  and  tax  sources  or  fluids  to 
build  them,  points  to-  the  need  for  expanded 
use  of  aircraft.  But,  financial  restrictions 
also  limit  the  size  and  quality  of  airports — 
pomung  again  clearly  to  the  dramatic  need 
lor  slow-flight  aircraft. 

We  must  continue  to  meet  our  military 
aviation  needs.  Including  the  expanded  re- 
quirement for  guerrilla  warfare  and  counter- 
insurgency,  and  we  firmly  agree  that  a 
totally  superior  military  force  is  mandatory. 
With  this  In  mind.  I  woiUd  like  to  briefly 
present  some  of  my  Ideas  for  meeting  the 
Communist  Idealoglcal  subversive  forces  In 
the  many  countries  of  the  world.  And.  as 
well  Informed,  dedicated  aviation  people.  I 
nm  certain  you  will  immediately  see  the 
exceptional  role  aircraft  could  play  In  ex- 
j^editlng  the  basic  objectives  of  my  flying 
peace  offensive. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  attended  the 
regular  State  Department  briefings  available 
*o  Members  of  Congress.  I  studied  all  avall- 
:ible  material  that  I  could  get  my  hands  on; 
I  participated  In  study  groups  with  some  of 
my  coHeagues;  I  interviewed  and  exchanged 
ideas  with  people  considered  to  be  experts 
in  their  fields.  Including  diplomats,  ambas- 
Mdors,  military  men.  International  lawyers, 
bankers,  labor  leaders,  and  econc«nlsts,  mls- 
.=:ionary  volunteers  as  they  returned  from 
such  stations  as  Laos,  India,  the  Congo,  Bor- 
neo, BrazU,  Peru,  Mexico,  Central  America — 
*o  name  a  few. 

With  this  background,  of  Information,  I 
have  Joined  some  of  my  colleagues  In  pro- 
moting the  Freedom  Academy  concept — a 
concept  with  a  sole  objective  of  winning  the 
cold  war — designed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
unlimited  material  and  hvunan  resource 
:ivailable  In  the  private  sector.  A  plan  that 
places  more  emphasis  In  the  private  sector 
:.nd  less  emphasis  In  the  public  sectCH-  as 
we  advance  this  proven  concept  of  foreign 
policy. 

The  U.S.  Government.  In  Its  efforts  to  stem 
*he  Commimlst  tide,  has  poured  billions  of 
(iollars  axmually  Into  military,  economic,  and 
technical  aid  to  foreign  nations. 

Anyone  who  has  followed  International 
problems  closely  will  Immediately  conclude 
♦hat  one  of  the  fundamental  problems  is  the 
absence  of  political  stability.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, this  Is  a  result  of  an  inadequate  sys- 
lem  of  government.  Compare  any  of  these 
;o  the  system  of  government  we  have  been 
.  ble  to  enjoy  under  this  great  Constitution 
■'t  ours.  A  Federal  system  that  provides  a 
naximum  opportunity  for  political  partici- 
pation by  its  electorate — a  system  that  only 
mnctions  at  the  will  of  the  people  or  by  con- 
"^ent  of  the  governed. 

Without  question,  these  nations'  great- 
tst  need  Is  political  aid — we  must  export 
knowledge  and  know-how  in  this  vital  field. 
This  type  of  political  aid  could  be  made 
rivailable  to  the  present  and  future  leaders 
"f  those  nations  who  are  currently  living 
imder  the  imibrella  of  our  military  and  eco- 
nomic security. 

A  Freedom  Academy  could  train  such  lead- 
ers in  techniques  for  counteracting  the  prop- 


aganda of  the  Communists.  These  same 
leaders  could  be  trained  on  how  to  transmit 
knowledge  In  behalf  of  legitimate  constitu- 
tional government — freedom  of  thought, 
freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of  economic 
opportunity,  the  right  to  assemble  peaceably, 
full  religious  liberty,  and  other  basics  of  a 
free  society  as  opposed  to  a  totalitarian 
state. 

In  California,  the  County  Supervisors"  As- 
sociation has  Initiated  an  intern  fellowship 
training  program,  financed  through  private 
capital,  for  young  men  Interested  In  local 
government.  With  local  government  being 
virtually  nonexistent  In  many  countries, 
thereby  restricting  participation  In  a  unit  of 
government  close  to  the  people,  I  would  ur- 
gently recommend  that  this  program  be  ex- 
panded in  our  own  country  and  further  he 
included  In  the  curriculum  of  the  Freedom 
Academy.  Consultation  with  city,  coxmty, 
and  school  district  organizations  throughout 
this  great  Nation  would  provide  a  large  pool 
of  information  urgently  needed  in  these  de- 
veloping nations. 

Soviet  trade  and  their  tactics  in  political 
warfare  is  one  of  the  chief  weapons  In  the 
Commimlst  arsenal.  The  Soviet  economic  of- 
fensive is  being  felt  In  all  quarters  of  the 
world.  The  news  is  filled  with  rel>elllouB  ac- 
tivities— the  most  recent  of  which  has  been 
In  Algeria,  Egypt,  Panama,  Vietnam,  the  Con- 
go, Laos,  and  Zanzibar.  The  Red  Chinese 
are  the  Instigators  of  much  of  this  agita- 
tion. 

We  In  America,  must  step  up  our  offensive. 
The  question  arises — How?  Should  the  Gov- 
ernment do  this?  In  my  Judgment,  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  the  least  equipped  to  carry  out 
a  successful  direct  program  because  of  limita- 
tions placed  on  it. 

Government-to-government  programs  have 
failed  miserably  In  foreign  aid.  The  major 
talents  of  this  country  lie  In  the  private 
sector. 

In  addition  to  current  programs,  I  want  to 
vigorously  recommend  that  the  leaders  of  our 
private  enterprise  system  recognize  a  new 
responsibility  of  providing  for  our  security 
They  must  take  the  lead  In  projecting  an 
idealoglcal  offensive  truly  representative  of 
our  private  enterprise  system — It  is  they  who 
are  the  most  qualified  to  lead.  The  Congress 
might  consider  broadening  the  Incentives  to 
expedite  the  formation  of  such  a  program. 

We  must  step  up  the  people-to-people 
effort— an  expansion  designed  to  prcanote 
the  Joint  venture  concept  between  InvestOTs 
of  our  country  and  Investors  of  Interested 
developing  nations. 

We  must  rededlcate  ourselves  to  capitalist 
principles.  Private  enterprise  Is  substan- 
tially r>etter  qualified  than  Government  to 
seU  capitalism  abroad.  Acts,  not  words,  will 
counter  communism.  Many  ot  our  economic 
ideas  and  Ideals  can  be  exjwrted. 

One  of  our  major  problems  Is,  of  course, 
the  problem  of  education.  Many  of  our 
schools  of  business  and  pubUc  administra- 
tion can  help.  The  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  which  has  worked  so  successfully 
in  this  country,  could  be  implemented  as 
we  work  to  raise  their  educational  facilities 
and  their  literacy  rate. 

The  correspondence  school  Idea  should 
certainly  be  recommended  as  a  program  to 
promote  worldwide  education. 

The  many  great  service  clubs  operating 
Internationally,  such  as  the  Rotary,  Kiwanis. 
and  Lions,  can  and  must  expand  their  sphere 
of  influence. 

The  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  of  America,  the 
4-H  Clubs,  and  the  various  church  mission- 
ary volunteer  programs  are  but  a  few  of  cmr 
great  volimtary  organizations  dedicated  to 
the  improvement  of  our  fellow  men. 

I  spoke  recently  In  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  before 
the  junior  chamber  of  commerce.  These 
young  men  can  change  the  world  if  we  have 
the  program  to  properly  channel  their 
efforts. 


Small  business  is  a  facet  of  American  life 
that  is  devastlng  to  the  promoters  of  Soviet 
communism.  The  word  "capitalism"  Is 
under  worldwide  attack.  The  words  "small 
business"  are  the  end  of  the  rainbow  for 
many  millions  of  pe<^le.  The  fact  that  we, 
as  a  nation,  have  recognized  small  businesses 
as  a  vital  part  of  our  economic  life  and  have 
shown  governmental  Interest  In  them  is 
revolutionary  to  the  thinking  of  those  who 

have  condemned  America  as  being  mate- 
rialistic and  dominated  by  big  business. 

Nothing  will  appeal  to  people  In  distant 
lands  more  than  to  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  fact  that  small  business  Is  a  vital 
pArt  of  America.  We  In  the  United  States 
have  a  vast  reservoir  of  Ideas  that  for  some 
reason  have  never  really  been  tried.  We 
must  test  and  Implement  these  ideas  to  find 
new  solutions  to  old  problems. 

Voluntary  agencies  are  as  representative 
of  American  capitalism  as  any  other  con- 
temporary Institution.  There  are  hundreds 
of  trade  associations  here  that  might  well 
apportion  a  part  of  their  income  to  send 
businessmen  abroad,  without  Government 
subsidy,  to  do  a  better  Job  of  Interpreting  and 
selling  America. 

There  are  many  examples  of  voluntary 
agencies — from  profit  entity  business,  the 
supermarket  organizations,  nonprofit  corpo- 
rate associations,  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations, finance  and  managerial  organizations 
are  Just  a  few  examples  of  what  can  be  done. 
If  Just  a  few  more  organizations  would  light 
their  own  candles,  study  the  situation,  and 
find  where  their  members  particular  taJents 
and  resources  flt.  perhaps  by  their  efforts 
world  tensions  could  be  considerably  efmed. 

In  the  April  17  Issue  of  Life  magazine, 
former  Ambassador  to  Vietnam.  Henry  Cabot 
liodge.  set  forth.  In  a  very  forthright  and 
provocative  article,  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  problems  facing  the  United  States  In 
southeast  Asia. 

Partially  quoting  Ambassador  Lodge,  he 
said,  "We  should  be  sure  that  we  are  making 
full  use  of  the  things  In  which  we  excel  and 
In  which  the  Communists  are  deflclent. 

"We  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,-  surpass  a 
young  oriental  guerrilla  flghter.  wlio  doesn't 
mind  the  heat,  who  can  get  along  go  a  dally 
handful  of  rice,  and  who  can  He  underwater 
for  hours  at  a  time,  breathing  through  a 
straw. 

"But  we  can  do  better  In  other  things  such 
as  the  use  of  airplanes,  the  art  of  medicine, 
improved  farming  and  education,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  an  energetic  political  system, 
based  on  Justice." 

It  is  to  this  end  that  I  shall  dedicate  my 
efforts  as  I  serve  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


The   Great   WhHe  Father   Rides   Again 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  5.  196S 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  3 
days  of  top  consideration  on  Appalachia 
it  might  be  well  at  this  time  for  Mem- 
bers to  hear  about  another  story  of  pock- 
ets of  depression  which  have  been  in 
many  respects  created  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  which,  by  and  large,  are 
now  overlooked  by  the  PedersJ  Gov- 
ernment because  these  people  happen  to 
be  Indians  and,  because  there  are  not  too 
many  Indians  to  vote  in  the  United 
States,  they  are  pushed  aside  by  estab- 
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'  lishing  another  commission  to  study  the 
problem. 

I  received  a  letter  this  week  from  Steve 
Quitta,  of  the  Economic  Development 
Committee  of  the  Yaiikton  Sioux  Reser- 
vation, which.  Incidentally,  Is  an  open 
reservation  In  South  Dakota  and  where 
there  is  a  pocket  of  poverty  that  ARA 
started  out  to  assist,  but  after  having 
brought  up  their  hopes  and  aspirations, 
dropped  them  like  a  hot  potato. 

I  am  placing  this  In  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  It  is  well  written,  it  Is 
interesting,  and  It  paints  a  picture  much 
more  in  need  of  attention  than  the  Ap- 
palachian area,  although  it  does  not  have 
the  votes. 

The  letter  dated  February  24,  1965,  Is 
as  follows : 

The  Grkat  White  Father  Rides  Again,  on 
What's  Anotreb  Broken  Probcise  to  the 
Redskins 


I  In  the  manner  of  the  old  "Wakakans'a" 
<Sloux  Indian  Btoryteller) ,  In  the  "Moon  of 
Planting"  (May  1964) ,  an  Invitation  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  tribal  coimcll.  Bureau  ofB- 
clals.  State  employment  supervisors,  and 
Area  Redevelopment  AdmlnlBtratlon  ofQciala 
wa«  extended  to  those  people  interested  in 
various  training  projects  for  the  Yankton 
8ioxu  Indian  people.  Unemployment  and  in- 
dustrial development  were  the  main  items  of 
discussion.  Since  training  programs  for  In- 
dian arts  and  crafts  were  being  conducted  on 
many  of  the  other  reservations  at  this  time, 
the  poaBlbility  of  such  training  for  the  Yank- 
ton Reservation  was  brought  up.  The  point 
stressed  most  emphatically  by  the  ARA  rep- 
resentative was  the  necessity  of  economic 
Justification  for  any  training  under  this  pro- 
gram. I  could  not  be  In  more  complete 
agreement  with  such  a  »tlpulatlon  in  any 
governmental  program. 

From  May  untU  July  9,  Justiflcation  of 
arts  and  crafts  training  for  the  Yankton 
Sioux  Reservation  was  discussed  and  evalu- 
ated by  the  tribal  authorities,  local  Indian 
people,  bijslneflsmen,  and  trained  crafts  peo- 
ple in  this  area.  During  this  time  prototypes 
of  craft  Items  to  be  made  in  such  a  training 
program  were  constructed  by  competent 
craftsmen  in  our  school  shop  dejyartment  and 
by  Indian  sisters  trained  In  beadwork  and 
allied  arts.  An  evaluative  breakdown  was 
made  of  each  proposed  article  to  be  made 
and  sold.  Potential  sales  appeal,  the  cost 
of  materials,  packaging,  overhead,  labor,  and 
suggested  retaU  prices  were  factors  figured. 
The  fields  of  craft  to  be  covered  In  this  train- 
ing woxild  be  beadwork.  pottery,  leather, 
weaving,  and  embroidery.  The  results  of  the 
study  indicated  that  the  needs  of  supple- 
mental Income  for  families  on  the  reserva- 
tion could  be  olitained  through  home-pro- 
duced craft  items  if  training  could  be  had. 
This  t^c\Kin  plus  committed  marketing  out- 
lets gave  the  green  Ught  to  Justification  and 
the  trfbe  made  application  for  this  program 
on  July  9. 

In  order  to  further  assist  in  the  success  of 
our  program,  a  tour  was  made  to  various 
other  reservations  to  observe  their  arts  and 
crafts  training  classes.  Allow  me  to  com- 
ment on  these: 

Fort  Thompson.  S.  Dak.:  Training  was  be- 
ing given  in  beadwork  only.  Marketing  out- 
let :  local  people  and  tourists. 

Wakpala,  S.  Dak.:  The  second  training 
class  was  in  progress  and  only  beadwork  was 
being  taught.  Marketing  outlet:  local  peo- 
ple and  the  craft  shop  at  Port  Yates 

Fort  Yates,  N.  Dak.:  Training  had  been 
given  in  beadwork  only.  Marketing  outlet- 
the  craft  shop  in  the  tribal  bxiilding. 

Fort  Totten.  N.  Dak.:  No  craft  training 
program  at  that  time.  ARA  training  had 
been  given  in  carpentry.  Craft  shop  maln- 
talned  In   the  fort  square.     Ironically,  the 


majority  of  Indian  craft  items  for  sale  were 
made  in  Hong  Kong. 

Turtle  Mountain  Reservation,  N.  Dak. :  The 
second  class  in  progress  tac  training  in  bead- 
work  and  other  craft  fields  for  Chlppewayan 
Authentlcs  production.  It  ie  nimored  that 
the  beadwork  items  planned  are  not  salable 
and  people  trained  In  sucli  could  not  be 
employed. 

Port  Peck,  Mont.:  No  training  class  but 
plans  fcM"  building  a  $60,000  craft  shop, 
museum,  and  restaurant  using  ARA  funds 
was  in  progress. 

Rocky  Boy  Reservation,  Mbnt.:  No  train- 
ing class.  Beadwork  marketed  through  the 
local  Lutheran  and  Catholic  missionary.  In- 
cidentally, the  quality  of  b«adwork  by  the 
Rocky  Boy  people  was  the  best  of  such  work 
seen. 

Rosebud  Reservation,  S.  Dak.:  One  train- 
ing class  in  progress.  Marketing  outlet:  the 
Lakota  Craft  Shop  maintained  by  the  tribe. 
Examples  of  the  items  we  planned  to  pro- 
duce were  taken  along  on  this  trip  to  de- 
termine the  sales  appeal  and  establish  addi- 
tional outlets  for  same.  At  present  we  have 
committed  outlets  at  Pipestone,  Minn.; 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.;  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  Rapid 
City.  Plckstown,  Marty,  and  Yankton,  S.  Dak. 
At  this  very  moment  a  contract  with  Port 
Yankton  to  sell  all  the  Indian  craft  items 
we  can  produce  is  begging  to  be  signed.  The 
manager  is  emphatic  in  hla  desire  to  sell 
only  Indian-made  goods  and  not  the  im- 
ported variety  and  so  It  seems  that  another 
tourist  season  will  pass  and  the  profits  of 
such  trade  will  be  taken  from  our  Indians  to 
be  sent  abroad  to  the  needy  c*  Hong  Kong. 

By  the  end  of  September,  with  not  one 
word  of  action  received  on  the  tribe's  appli- 
cation, inquiry  was  made  to  the  South 
Dakota  Department  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion for  this  agency  was  in  authority  over 
the  training  curriculum  and  it  seems  the 
bottleneck  on  approval  rested  here  at  this 
point.  A  budget  and  training  outline  was  re- 
quested by  this  department  and  so  this  in- 
formation was  compiled  and  returned  within 
a  week's  time. 

The  Moon  of  the  Palling  Leaf  (October) 
passed  with  no  word. 

The  Moon  of  the  Beaver  (November) 
passed  with  no  word. 

At  this  time  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  for  in- 
formation. ITie  representative  from  Bis- 
marck, N.  Dak.,  informed  us  that  a  survey 
team  was  visiting  various  reservations  to 
to  evaluate  the  arts  and  crafts  program,  for 
It  seems  that  too  many  programs  had  been 
held  without  Justifiable  results.  This  was 
good  news  and  we  Informed  the  represent- 
ative we  would  welcome  such  a  siirvey  and 
would  be  looking  forward  to  meeting  this 
team.  Needless  to  say,  no  such  evaluation 
conunlttee  ever  came  to  the  Tankton  Reser- 
vation. 

The  Moon  of  the  Long  Night  (December) 
was  passing  and  on  December  21  word  was  re- 
ceived from  the  State  employment  security 
department  that  our  request  for  ARA  train- 
ing had  passed  the  State  requirements  and  a 
strong  recomendatlon  from  that  department, 
as  well  as  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  In 
Wagner,  S.  Dak.,  for  approval  and  ftmds  had 
been  sent  to  Kansas  City.  A  tentative  start- 
ing date  of  February  1  had  b«en  set  and  we 
were  informed  that  we  could  begin  selection 
of  trainees. 

The  day  after  this  letter  was  received. 
December  22.  the  tribal  council  met  and  the 
decision  was  made  to  have  a  selection  com- 
mittee made  up  of  one  Indian  representative 
from  the  five  community  districts  that  make 
up  the  reservation  area.  The  news  of  the 
training  program  was  publicizfd  through  the 
local  papers  and  radio  media.  Application 
forms  were  made  up  by  the  committee  and 
given  or  mailed  to  all  interested  persons. 
One  of  the  questions  on  the  application  form 
was,  "In  your  own  words  explain  why  you 


think  this  training  will  benefit  you  and  your 
family?'  Allow  me  to  quote'a  few  of  the  ap- 
plicants' responses  to  this  question. 

"After  finishing  the  training  it  would  mean 
extra  mcome  in  my  spare  time  and  also  I 
cotild  teach  it  to  my  children." 

"I  believe  this  type  of  training  In  an  In- 
dian family  will  be  of  great  importance.  It 
will  enable  me  to  make  some  money  and  most 
of  all  to  know  a  trade  of  our  first  Americans." 

"Due  to  my  age  and  the  size  of  my  family 
I  cannot  take  advantage  of  other  opportuni- 
ties such  as  vocational  training  and  reloca- 
tion, and  a  trade  to  me  will  help  supplement 
my  income,  as  I  intend  to  make  articles  after 
my  training  to  sell  in  support  of  my  family." 

"I  think  this  training  will  benefit  my 
family  and  I  In  the  foUowmg  ways.  First, 
it  is  an  opportunity  fcwr  me  to  learn  a  skill 
In  Indian  crafts.  Secondly,  it  will  enable  me 
to  participate  In  a  program  which,  I  hope, 
will  eventually  develop  a  self-supporting 
Yankton  Sioux  Tribe.  Also  it  wlU  bring  some 
Income  to  my  family." 

After  the  deadline  for  applications  had 
passed,  the  selection  committee  met,  estab- 
lished a  criteria  for  selecting  the  trainees  and 
spent  3  full  days  fulfilling  this  difficult  as- 
signment. Please  bear  In  mind  that  thl.<: 
hard  problem  of  selection  was  done  com- 
pletely by  Indians  alone.  Their  dedication  to 
this  task,  their  thoroughness  and  fairness 
was  very  edifying. 

After  the  selection  was  made,  the  trainees 
were  called  to  a  meeting  to  explain  the  de- 
tails of  the  program  to  the  extent  of  thf 
information  we  possessed.  All  20  trainees 
came  to  the  meeting  and  their  enthusiasm 
was  gratifying.  All  were  waiting  in  expecta- 
tion of  February. 

Yes,  February.  Quite  appropriately  namet! 
the  "Moon  of  Hunger."  With  each  passing 
day  I  have  been  besieged  by  these  Indian  peo- 
ple with  this  one  question,  "Is  this  arts  and 
crafts  training  program  to  be  like  bo  many  of 
the  other  governmental  benefits  the  Yank- 
tons  apply  for  but  in  time  seem  to  vanisli 
like  the  buffalo?"  How  can  I  answer  these 
people?  How  would  you  answer  these  people? 

From  July  tmtil  this  very  date  there  has 
been  no  individual,  other  than  the  personnel 
from  the  subagency  in  Wagner,  from  either 
the  State  or  Federta  level  to  come  to  Marty  to 
observe  and  evaluate  the  products  and  plan- 
ning that  has  gone  into  this  particular  train- 
ing program.  All  correspondence,  all  per- 
sonal contacts,  all  attempts  to  obtain  in- 
formation and  action  has  originated  from 
the  reservation — never  to  the  reservation. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
was  set  up  for  a  highly  worthy  purpose  and 
Is  one  of  the  major  Government  weapons  in 
the  war  against  poverty.  We  are  in  complet-e 
agreement  with  its  principal  precept  of  "eco- 
nomic Justification"  before  funds  may  be  ap- 
propriated. We  are  also  aware  of  notable 
abuses  of  this  precept  in  such  cases  as  the  sk. 
resort  at  Sandpoint,  Idaho,  the  resort  at  Lako 
Eufauls  In  Oklahoma,  and  the  luxury  motel 
at  Woodville,  Tex. 

The  Yankton  Stoux  Reservation  is  a  small. 
but  very  real  pocket  of  poverty.  What  th  > 
approval  for  this  Justifiable  training  woul: 
have  meant  for  a  people  beaten  down  wit: 
the  failure  of  repeated  projects  to  material- 
ize, I  believe  I  can  guess.  It  would  havr 
meant  a  rejuvenation  of  spirit  and  initiative. 
It  would  have  meant  a  chance  for  the  fruit 
of  ancestral  skills  and  arts  to  be  brought 
back  to  life  and  placed  before  the  eyes  and  in 
the  homes  of  the  American  people  who  tend 
to  so  easily  forget  the  "lost"  but  not  "van- 
ishing" first  American.  It  could  have  meant 
a  chance  to  keep  faith  with  the  Great  White 
Father. 

Will  you  keep  faith  with  our  Yankton 
Sioux  and  try  to  help  us  in  whatever  wav 
your  authority  and  your  heart  allows? 

Under  separate  cover  we  are  sending  you 
one  of  the  items  we  had  planned  to  produce 
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in  thl«  training  program.     Please  accept  It 
as  a  gift  of  Indian  labor  and  love. 
Respectfully  yoiirs, 

Steve  QurrrA. 
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AECs   Gaaranteed  Purchase   Prices  for 
Plntonium  and  Uranium  233 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OP   CALIFOEHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  5,  1965 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  report  on  actions  taken  recently  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  of 
which  I  am  the  chairman,  with  respect 
to  guaranteed  purchase  prices  for  Plu- 
tonium and  uranium  enriched  in  the 
isotope  233. 

Under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended  last  summer  by  the  Private 
Ownership  of  Special  Nuclear  Materials 
Act,  the  AEC  Is  directed  to  establish 
guaranteed  purchase  prices  for  these 
materials.  These  prices,  and  the  guar- 
anteed purchase  price  period  for  U™, 
cannot  become  effective  until  they  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee 
and  have  lain  before  it  for  a  statutory 
45-day  waiting  period  while  Congress  is 
in  session. 

By  letter  dated  Januai-y  18,  1965,  the 
.AEC  submitted  proposed  guaranteed 
purchase  prices  for  Plutonium  and  tP»,  a 
guaranteed  purchase  price  period  for 
U"^,  and  criteria  for  determining  when 
these  materials  are  "produced  through 
the  use  of  special  nuclear  material  leased 
or  sold"  by  AEC.  The  Joint  Commit- 
x.ee  announced  this  submission  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  1965.  and  stated  that  a  public 
hearing  would  be  held  on  it. 

On  February  10,  1965,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee held  an  open  hearing  on  AEC's 
proposal,  at  which  the  AEC  testified  and 
answered  questions  raised  by  the  Joint 
Committee.  At  that  hearing,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Joint  Committee 
wished  to  place  as  much  evidence  as  pos- 
sible concerning  AEC's  proposal  in  the 
public  record  early  in  the  45-day  waiting 
period.  We  further  announced  that  the 
record  of  the  hearing  would  be  held  open 
for  2  weeks,  until  February  24,  to  give 
interested  persons  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent comments.  News  of  these  actioris 
was  widely  publicized  in  the  trade  press. 
By  February  24,  the  Joint  Committee 
liad  received  one  comment,  a  letter  dated 
February  23,  1965,  from  the  General 
.-atomic  Division  of  General  Dynamics 
Corp.  This  letter  made  suggestions 
concerning  the  U^  price,  and  was  re- 
feiTed  to  the  AEC  for  comment.  The 
AEC  replied  by  letter  of  March  2,  1965. 

The  45-day  waiting  period  required  by 
the  statute  expired  on  March  4.  During 
that  period  the  Joint  Committee  re- 
\iewed  AEC's  proposal;  and  took  the 
steps  outlined  above  to  promote  adequate 
;)ublic  awareness  of  this  matter.  On  the 
oasis  of  this  review,  we  believe  that 
AECs  proposal  of  Januai-y  18.  1965,  ap- 
propriately implements  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  passing  the  Private  Owner- 
ship of  Special  Nuclear  Materials  Act. 


California  Legislntnre  ^>eaks  Ont  on 
Reapportionment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or   CALirORKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  5,  1965 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  are  all  aware,  many  of 
the  areas  of  our  Nation  are  concerned 
greatly  over  the  impact  on  our  own  State 
legislatures,  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  relative  to  apportionment, 
the  so-called  one-man,  one-vote  decision. 

Along  with  several  of  my  colleagues,  I 
have  introduced  a  House  joint  resolution 
calling  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  permit  the  continuation  of  the  fed- 
eral system  of  government  in  our  State 
legislatures  by  declaring  that  the  equal 
representation  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution will  be  met  if  one  house  of  a  bi- 
cameral State  legislature  is  apportioned 
on  a  population  basis.  As  a  member  of 
the  steering  committee  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  legislation.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
have  the  full  support  of  my  own  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature  in  this  effort. 
The  California  State  Legislature  is  ap- 
portioned in  much  the  same  manner  as  is 
the  U.S.  Congress  with  one  house,  the 
assembly,  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
population  and  the  other  house,  the  sen- 
ate, on  other  factors,  including  geogra- 
phy, being  considered  as  well  as  popu- 
lation. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  advise  the  Con- 
gress that  last  month  the  Senate  and  the 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  California 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
State  Senate  Joint  Resolution  3,  relative 
to  legislative  apportionment.  This  pro- 
vides for  a  constitutional  amendment, 
which  I  would  fully  endorse,  much  along 
the  lines  envisioned  by  those  of  us  who 
have  sponsored  legislation  and  are  advo- 
cating the  approval  of  the  discharge  pe- 
tition to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  issue  so  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  express  their  views  on  such 
a  proposal  in  a  timely  fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  copy  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  3: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  3 
Resolution  relative  to  to  legislative 
apportionment 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  both  houses  of  a  bicameral  State  legis- 
lature must  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
population;  and 

Whereas  it  will  now  be  totally  impossible 
to  apportion  representation  to  reflect  the  di- 
verse and  conflicting  interests  within  a 
State;   and 

Whereas,  California's  present  apportion- 
ment unduly  deprives  urban  areas  of  ade- 
quate representation  in  the  State  senate, 
nevertheless  the  Court's  decision  will  en- 
able heavily  populated  areas  to  dominate 
State  legislatures,  and  will  lead  to  a  virtual 
loss  of  representation  in  all  other  area.s  of 
the  State;  and 

Whereas  in  order  to  prevent  this  complete 
disruption  of  the  legislative  process  in  the 
States,  and  to  preserve  for  each  State  the 
right  to  balance  its  representation  in  the 
manner  best  siuted  to  its  indivldua!  situa- 


tion. It  iB  essential  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  t>e  ainended  to  enable  the 
State  to  apportion  one  house  of  Is  le^la- 
ture  on  factors  other  than  peculation :  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

SeMlved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly) .  That  they 
respectfully  request  the  Congress  otf  the 
United  States  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  V 
thereof,  to  add  an  article  providing  that — 
"aetici,e  — 

"Section  1.  Nothing  In  the  Constitution 
Qt  the  United  States  shall  prohibit  any  State, 
which  has  a  bicameral  legislature,  from  ap- 
portioning the  membership  of  one  house  of 
lis  legislature  on  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion, provided  that  the  plan  of  such  appor- 
tionment be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  aU  of  the 
people  of  the  State  at  an  election  in  which 
thp  franchi.=e  is  not  denied  on  the  basis  of 
race,  creed,  or  color  and  resubmitted  to  a 
vot<?  of  all  of  the  people  o*  the  State,  prior 
to  the  implementation  of  the  apportionment 
plan,  and  at  regular  Intervals  not  to  exceed 
10  years." 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  at  the  senate 
is  directed  to  transmit  copies  ot  tills  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  ot  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  from  California  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Retirement  of  Frank  P.  Briggs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS    - 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  MissotrRj 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  5.  1965 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
retirement  from  this  city  of  an  outstand- 
ing and  dedicated  public  servant. 

When  Prank  P.  Briggs  left  Washing- 
ton once  again  to  become  a  working 
member  of  the  fourth  estate  on  his  news- 
paper at  Macon,  Mo.,  our  Government 
lost  a  dedicated  and  capable  leader.  The 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior will  be  missed  by  his  fellow  work- 
ers and  all  of  us  who  knew  him  well  and 
were  aware  of  his  diligent  performance 
of  his  duties  for  our  country. 

Mr.  Briggs  is  returning  to  the  Macon 
Chronicle-Herald  of  which  he  has  been 
publisher  and  owner  since  1924.  The 
name  of  Prank  Briggs  has  long  been 
synonymous  with  topflight  journalism. 
His  paper  has  always  been  a  model  by 
which  others  have  been  patterned  down 
through  the  years. 

Mr.  Briggs  has  led  a  long  and  colorful 
political  career.  He  served  2  years  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  being  appointed  in 
January  1945.  to  fill  the  vacancy  created 
when  Senator  Harry  S.  Truman  resigned 
to  become  Vice  President.  He  was  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Macon  from  1930  to  1933. 
A  member  of  the  Missouri  State  Senate 
from  1933  to  1945  and  president  of  that 
body  from  1941  to  1945.  He  has  been 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Pish  and  Wildlife 
since  March  1961.  He  formerly  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Conserva- 
tion Commission. 

The  illustrious  journalist  is  a  graduate 
of  Central  College  and  the  School  of 
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Journalism  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Before  acquiring  the  Macon  paper,  he 
served  as  editor  of  papers  In  Payette. 
Moberly,  and  Trenton.  Mo.;  and  In 
Shawnee,  Okla.  In  1958,  he  received  the 
Distinguished  Public  Service  Award  from 
Missouri  University's  School  of  Journal- 
ism; is  a  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
Journalism  fraternity;  was  grand  master 
of  Missouri  A  J*.  &  AJ^.,  1957-58;  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Elks.  Rotarlans,  and 
the  National  Press  Club  In  Washington, 
D.C. 

We  may  sincerely  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's loss  Is  Journalism's  gain. 


District  Home  Role  Measares 
Proliferate — Stndy  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  acnnrasoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  5. 1965 

Mr.  NELfiEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
Interested  In  the  welfare  and  develop- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  our  Na- 
tion's Capital,  are  aware  some  form  of 
home  rule  is  desirable  not  only  for  the 
people  who  Uve  here  but  for  the  coimtry 
as  a  whole.  Nevertheless,  the  number  of 
home  rule  bills  introduced  In  this  ses- 
sioQ  Indicates  there  Is  still  no  imifled 
approach.  There  are  still  many  legiti- 
mate questions  needing  to  be  answered 
before  congressional  action  is  taken. 

We  must  be  sure  that  the  final  home 
rule  bUl  is  one  satisfactory  to  the  people 
of  Washington,  to  Congress,  and  In  con- 
formity with  provisions  laid  down  In  our 
constitution.  For  these  reasons.  I  be- 
lieve a  further  study  Is  necessary  and 
justified. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  Introducing  a 
bill  to  set  up  a  Joint  select  committee 
to  study  the  problon  of  local  self-gov- 
cnunent  for  Washtngt(»i,  D.C.  The  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  five  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House,  would  be  au- 
thorized to  determine  a  proper  form  of 
local  self-goveminent  and  report  Its 
findings  to  Congress  by  August  1.  No 
more  than  three  Members  frwn  either 
body  would  be  of  the  same  party. 

I  request  that  my  bill,  H.R.  5880,  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

HH.  5880 
A  bill  authorizing  an  appropriation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expenses  of  a  Joint  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  study  the  jM-oblem  of  local 
self-government  for   the   District   of   Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  pxirpoees 
Be  if>nacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
sum  of  $50,000  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  the  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise   appropriated  In  full  few  the  fol- 
lowing expenses  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1965;  namely: 

That  a  Joint  select  committee  shall  be  ap- 
pointed consisting  of  five  Senators,  no  more 
than  three  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same 
party,  to  be  named  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  Senate  and  five  Members  of  the  House, 


no  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  of  the 
same  party,  to  be  named  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hovise  of  Representatives,  whose  duty  It 
shall  be  to  study  the  question  of  local  self- 
government  tor  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
to  prepare  and  submit  to  Congress  a  state- 
ment of  the  proper  form  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment for  the  District  of  Colimibla,  to- 
gether with  the  reasons  upon  which  their 
concliisions  may  be  based,  and.  In  discharge 
of  the  duty  hereby  Imposed,  said  committee 
Is  authorized  to  employ  such  assistance  as 
it  may  deem  advisable  at  an  expense  not  to 
exceed  the  sum  of  •50,000;  and  said  sum, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be 
and  the  same  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose!  Provided,  That 
the  repcH-t  of  said  committee  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  the 
1st  day  of  August  1965.  i 


Cotton  and  the  U.S.  Balaace-of-Payments 
Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitted  to  the  Congress  a  special  mes- 
sage containing  proposals  for  solution 
of  our  unfavorable  belance-of-pay- 
ments  position.  The  belance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  in  the  United  States  has 
been  a  persistent  one.  Althoiigh  it  has 
improved  somewhat  in  the  last  3  years, 
the  deficit  in  1964  stood  at  $3  billion  and, 
because  of  developments  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  year,  was  substantially  above 
the  anticipated  level.  The  fourth  quar- 
ter deficit  alone  was  over  $1.5  billion. 

I  do  not  propose  in  this  statement  to 
analyze  our  balance -of -payments  prob- 
lem or  to  discuss  in  detail  various  meas- 
ures proposed  by  the  President  in  his 
message  to  resolve  it.  I  want  rather  to 
focus  attention  on  one  issue:  the  fact 
that  our  present  Government  programs 
for  cotton  have  prevented  ils  from  in- 
ceasing  our  commercial  exports  of  cotton 
and  have,  as  a  result,  denied  us  an  im- 
portant and  sizable  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  our  balance-of-payments 
problem.  If  solution  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  If  we  had  a  cotton 
program  attuned  to  economic  realities, 
there  Is  no  reason  In  the  world  why  we 
should  not  be  exporting — for  payment  In 
dollars — $500  million  more  each  year. 
This  alone  would  make  a  contribution 
greater  in  size  than  a  number  of  the 
proposals  advanced  In  the  President's 
message.  Moreover,  It  would  do  so  by 
expanding  trade  and  would  reduce  the 
need  to  rely  on  measures  that  are 
restrictive. 

If  UJ5.  cotton  could  obtain  a  reason- 
able share  of  the  world  market — a  share 
that  we  have  traditionally  supplied— we 
could  In  the  case  of  this  single  key  ex- 
port commodity  strike  continuing  and 
telling  blows  against  our  pajrments  de- 
ficit. Unfortimately.  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment program  for  cotton  drives  It  Into 
storage  at  the  taxpayer's  expense  Instead 


of  encouraging  it  Into  trade  channels,  In. 
eluding  the  all-important  export  market. 
This  results  from  the  fact  that  our  pro- 
gram Involves  loans  to  producers  at 
above-the-market  prices.  The  effect,  of 
course,  is  to  peg  our  cotton  at  predict- 
able prices.  As  long  as  prices  are  thus 
established  by  the  U5.  Department  of 
Agriculture  instead  of  In  the  market,  our 
cotton  competitors  abroad  know  in  ad- 
vance what  our  prices  will  be.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  we  have  become  re- 
sidual suppliers  in  markets  that  have 
been  growing  and  for  which  we  were  at 
one  time  the  chief  suppliers. 

Foreign  cotton  production  has  more 
than  doubled  over  the  past  30  years  while 
output  In  the  United  States  has  con- 
tinued at  about  the  same  leveL  Produc- 
tion In  foreign  countries  has  been  In- 
creasing year  after  year  to  meet  rising 
demand  abroad  while  we  have  continued 
actually  to  lose  markets — markets  in 
whose  growth  we  formerly  shared. 

Oiu-  exports  of  cotton  during  the  post- 
World  War  n  years  have  averaged  little 
more  than  half  of  what  they  were  for  the 
20  years  before  the  war. 

Mr.  M.  BL  Home,  Jr..  chief  economist 
of  the  National  Cotton  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, recently  summed  up  our  cotton  ex- 
port position  In  an  admirable  paper  de- 
livered to  delegate  members  of  the  coun- 
cil at  Houston,  Tex.,  on  January  25.  If 
we  are  serious  about  staying  In  cotton, 
says  Mr.  Home,  there  has  to  be  some 
kind  of  basic  change  for  the  better  in 
the  export  market. 

He  points  out  that  If  we  had  shared  in 
the  growth  of  the  free  foreign  world  mar- 
ket for  cotton  since  the  late  fifties,  our 
exports  would  now  be  at  7  million  bales 
instead  of  a  prospective  4.2  million  for  the 
current  marketing  year  which  ends  next 
July  31.  By  exporting  7  million  Instead 
of  only  4.2  million  bales  in  the  current 
year,  we  could  reduce  our  Internationcl 
payments  deficit  approximately  $350 
million. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  getting  cm- 
cotton  back  into  competition,  and  that  is 
by  meeting  competitive  prices — ^which,  as 
Mr.  Home  points  out,  "only  can  be  done 
in  a  free  market." 

There  is  the  nub  of  the  matter.  We 
no  longer  have  a  free  market  In  cotton 
despite  the  fact  that  it  Is  historically  our 
most  Important  agricultural  export. 
We  have  instead  an  above-the-market 
loan  program  which  drives  our  cotton  in- 
to Government  warehouses.  This  is  ask- 
ing cotton  to  bear  an  unusual  burden. 
We  have  a  price -supporting  producer  s 
loan  for  feed  grains,  but  It  is  well  below 
the  level  of  the  market,  and  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  movement  of  grains  into 
the  channels  of  trade.  We  sell  many  mil  - 
lions  of  bushels  of  corn,  grain  sorghum, 
barley,  and  oats  around  the  world.  The 
producer  of  feed  grains  is  compensated, 
In  addition  to  the  loan,  by  direct  pay- 
ments to  make  up  a  total  fair  price  for  his 
labor  and  investment.  We  also  have  a 
price-supporting  loan  for  soybeans,  but  it 
is  well  below  the  level  at  which  our  soy- 
beans are  being  sold  in  great  quantities 
around  the  world.  Soybeans  move  free- 
ly in  world  markets  and  are  being  tradei 
today  on  our  commodity  markets  in  the 
liveliest   fashion.     We   have   a  special 
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wheat  program  with  a  price-support  loan, 
but,  again.  It  is  a  loan  which  is  below  the 
level  of  the  world  market.  We  do  not  al- 
low the  wheat  loan  to  obstruct  our  ex- 
ports, as  In  the  case  of  cotton,  and  wheat 
growers  realize  fair  prices  through  the 
certificate  plan. 

It  is  vitally  Important  that  we  free  the 
cotton  market  and  get  our  fiber  back 
into  the  channels  of  trade.  As  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  then 
Senator  Humphrey,  said  in  the  Senate 
last  August  18: 

Export  markets  are  vital  to  the  American 
farmer.  •  •  •  If  we  are  going  to  maximize 
our  exports — which  is  a  matter  of  interest  to 
oiu-  country — to  the  Common  Market  and 
to  the  other  areas  of  the  world,  we  must  offer, 
as  I  have  said,  the  best  quality  at  competi- 
tive prices.  There  Is  no  substitute  for  price 
and  quality  when  it  comes  to  competing  for 
commercial  markets  abroad.  Therefore,  every 
policy  that  we  pursue  must  be  to  try  to 
strengthen  what  we  call  the  cqieratlon  of 
the  market — including  the  market  price. 

Then  Mr.  Humphrey  went  on: 
I  want  to  make  my  position  clear:  I  do 
not  believe  Government  programs  ought  to 
supersede  the  operation  of  our  normal  mar- 
kets. Government  programs  should  be  de- 
signed not  to  supplant  but  to  supplement: 
not  to  take  over  but  to  assist;  not  to  move  In 
as  a  competitive  force,  but  to  make  competi- 
tion more  Just  and  to  make  It  more  effective 
for  the  farm  producer  and  for  the  Nation. 

What  Mr.  Humphrey  said  last  August 
should  not  be  done  Is  precisely  what  our 
Government  has  been  doing  in  the  case 
of  cotton  for  some  30  years — with  the  loss 
of  exports  and  the  mounting  Interna- 
tional pasonents  difficulties  that  have 
been  described.  Although  It  was  hard 
to  conceive  of  the  cotton  mess  becom- 
ing worse,  that  Is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened since  the  passage  of  the  new  cot- 
ton law  which  took  effect  last  season  and 
wiU  continue  In  effect  throughout  the 
coming  season — and  perhaps  will  be  ex- 
tended beyond  that,  unless  we  take  firm 
action  to  prevent  It. 

What  has  happened  under  the  new 
law? 

U.S.  cotton  exports  aie  today  running 
at  a  rate  some  40  percent  less  than  last 
year.  Government  stocks  continue  to 
accumulate  and  promise  by  next  August 
1  to  approach  the  previous  alltime  high 
of  some  14  Vi  million  bales — the  equal  of 
almost  1  year's  production.  Interest 
and  warehouse  charges  alone  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's Inventory  and  loan  stocks  of 
cotton  are  in  excess  of  $100  million  an- 
nually, or  some  $274,000  every  day  of  the 
year. 

When  the  current  cotton  program  was 
authorized.  Congress  was  told  that  Its 
first-year  cost  would  be  $481  million. 
Instead,  It  now  appears  Ukely  that  the 
first-year  cost  will  be  between  $850  mil- 
lion and  $1  billion.  Yet  the  total  value 
of  the  annuEd  American  cotton  crop,  ex- 
cluding seed  products.  Is  about  $2.25  bil- 
lion, so  our  current  cotton  legislation  Is 
costing  more  than  one-third  the  value 
of  the  entire  crop. 

Meantime,  our  cotton  exchanges  are 
dying.  The  New  Orleans  exchange  sus- 
pended operations  last  year.  Trading 
voliune  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change last  year  reached  the  lowest  ixAnt 
in  the  94  years  of  Its  history:  less  than 


a  million  bales  were  traded.  This  year 
less  than  a  quarter  million  bales  will  be 
traded,  based  on  current  estimates. 

In  his  August  18  speech,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrky  had  this  to  say  of  the  Importance 
of  commodity  exchanges: 

Futures  trading  on  commodity  exchanges 
developed  as  a  highly  effective  form  of  fre« 
market  trading  and  competitive  pricing  be- 
cause It  grew  up  with,  and  proved  adaptable 
to,  our  other  free  institutions — 

He  said: 

It  became  an  integral  part  of  agricultural 
marketing  because  it  focused  supply  and  de- 
mand forces  Into  a  central  price  picture  for 
one  and  all  to  see,  because  trading  was  con- 
ducted openly,  and  because  anyone  with  the 
wherewithal  to  trade  could  participate  in  the 
market,  and  In  the  pricemaklng  process. 

Finally,  Mr.  Humphrey  asked  a  key 
question  concerning  our  agricultural 
programs  generally  that  carries  par- 
ticular force  in  the  case  of  cotton.  After 
observing  that  the  American  people  have 
a  multibillion-doUar  Investment  in  in- 
ventories of  a  relatively  few  agricultural 
commodities,  he  said: 

Fundamentally,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  present  programs  boost  our  op- 
portunities to  Increase  efficient  production 
and  at  the  same  time  expand  p«t>fltable  mar- 
kets here  and  abroad.  We  should  reexamine 
our  entire  governmental  control  mechanism 
to  see  whether  It  Is  helping  us  to  develop  a 
rational  agricultoiral  policy.  It  la  time  the 
Congress  asked  for  a  complete  examination 
of  the  commodity  program  structure. 

I  agree  most  heartily  with  Mr. 
Humphrey  that  It  Is  time  for  Congress 
to  examine  the  commodity  program 
structure,  and  I  suggest  that  cotton  Is 
the  obvious  place  to  begin.  Among  other 
reasons  we  should  b^in  with  cotton.  It 
seems  to  me,  is  that  It  Is  the  ccwunodity 
with  which  we  can  move  most  quickly 
toward  substantially  larger  markets 
abroad,  and,  therefore,  toward  an  im- 
proved balance-of-payments  position. 
Cotton  Is  a  volatile  market  that  can  ex- 
pand or  contract  substantially  In  a  short 
period  of  time.  Cotton  is  not  a  product 
the  importation  of  which  is  restricted  by 
our  major  custtMners — if  we  do  not  ex- 
port cotton.  It  Is  our  own  fault. 

How,  then,  can  we  bring  cotton  back 
onto  the  world  market?  The  solution 
Is  not  difficult.  ITie  first  requisite  Is  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  price-support  loans 
to  producers  to  levels  that  will  restore 
cotton  to  the  channels  of  trade,  and  al- 
low It  to  compete  freely  with  foreign 
fiber.  Certainly,  however,  the  producer 
should  not  be  penalized.  Consequently, 
a  step  to  be  taken  simultaneously  with 
reduction  or  elimination  of  the  loan  rate 
Is  to  provide  for  direct  or  compensatory 
payments  to  producers  that  wiU  bring 
them  fair  returns  for  their  labor  and 
Investment.  Compensatory  payments,  of 
course,  do  not  Interfere  with  the  move- 
ment of  cotton  through  trade  channels 
and  allow  the  market  free  play.  More- 
over, ovu-  cotton  textile  industry  will  con- 
tinue to  be  able  to  buy  cotton  at  world 
market  prices. 

If  we  enact  l^islation  along  these 
lines,  the  cotton  futures  markets  will 
again  perform  their  normal  function, 
cotton  win  move  In  the  channels  of  trade 
Instead  of  Into  Government  storage,  and 


cotton  stocks  will  be  inventoried  by  mer- 
chants and  mills  rather  than  by  the  tax- 
payer. The  overall  cost  of  our  cotton 
program  will  be  reduced.  Finally,  cotton 
exports  will  increase  and  thus  bolster 
our  balance-of-payments  position.  With 
this  program  for  cotton  I  think  It  Is  not 
too  optimistic  to  suppose  that  additional 
exports  of  this  one  commodity  could  re- 
duce our  International  payments  deficit 
by  some  $500  million  on  an  annual 
basis — and  perhaps  more  than  that. 


A  Tribute  to  the  Leadership  of  the  Com- 
mittee OB  ^propriations  of  the  House 
of  RepresentatiTet  on  Its  100th  Anni- 
yersary 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TENKESSXB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday.  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mz.  Speak- 
er, the  100th  anniversary  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  which  we  are 
observing  this  year.  Is  an  appropriate  oc- 
casion for  some  reflection  on  what  has 
transpired  In  the  past  and  what  is  In- 
volved In  the  congressional  responsibility 
for  funding  Federal  programs  today  and 
in  the  future. 

A  stimulating  and  enlightening  source 
of  reference  on  this  subject  is  the  ^)eech 
that  was  given  on  this  floor  recently  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Hon.  Georgk  H.  Mahon, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Chairman  Mahon's  address  not  only 
contains  an  illiunlnating  review  of  the 
history  of  the  committee  which  he  so 
ably  heads  but  also  provides  wise  counsel 
with  respect  to  the  appropriations 
function. 

The  text  of  this  important  speech  will 
be  found  on  pages  3863-3867  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  March  2,  1965. 
I  commend  It  to  the  thoughtful  reading 
of  all  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
others. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  has  had  24  chairmen.  Includ- 
ing our  present  chairman,  since  It  was 
established  as  a  standing  conunlttce  of 
the  House  on  March  2,  1865.  This  list  of 
chairmen  is  a  roster  of  names  that  stand 
out  in  American  history. 

One  of  the  famous  men  In  this  group 
was  James  A.  Garfield,  who  went  from 
his  seat  in  the  House  to  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  in  1881. 

Another  who  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  oh  Appropriations  was 
Joseph  Cannon,  of  IHinois,  the  powerful 
Sjseaker  of  the  House  early  in  this 
century. 

My  own  State  of  Tennessee  takes  en- 
during pride  in  the  fact  that  two  of  her 
illustrious  sons  served  as  chairman  of 
this  committee  In  the  House — one  In  re- 
cent times  and  the  other  In  the  last 
century. 
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The  late  Joseph  W.  Byms,  of  Nash- 
ville, served  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
In  the  72d  Congress.  He  was  a  Member 
of  the  House  thi'ough  14  terms.  He 
was  the  majority  leader  of  the  House  in 
the  73d  Congress,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  In  the  74Ui  Congress,  and  was 
standing  for  reelection  to  the  House  for 
the  75th  Congress  at  the  time  of  his 
death  In  1936. 

Another  Tennessean,  John  D.  C. 
Atkins,  served  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  when  the  com- 
mittee was  in  the  second  decade  of  Its 
existence.  He  served  one  term  in  the 
House  before  the  Civil  War  and  returned 
In  1873  to  serve  five  more  terms. 

The  late  Senator  Kenneth  D.  McKellar, 
of  Tennessee,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
House  before  his  election  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  In  1916,  served  for  many  years 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  and  hon- 
or to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  under 
the  Inspiring  leadership  of  two  of  Its 
ablest  and  most  dedicated  chairmen — the 
late  Honorable  Clarence  Cannon,  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Hon.  George  Mahon,  of  Texas, 
our  present  chairman. 

In  observing  the  centenary  of  this  Im- 
portant committee.  It  is  right  and  proper 
that  we  should  pay  particular  tribute  to 
the  men  who  bear  and  have  borne  the 
principal  responsibility  for  the  success  of 
the  vital  Federal  funding  process. 

Prom  my  own  experience  as  a  member 
of  this  committee  over  the  years,  I  know 
that  the  chairman  deserves  much  more 
recognition  and  credit  than  he  is  ever 
hkely  to  receive. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  hardest 
working  committee  of  the  Congress.  It 
must  carefully  screen  every  one  of  the 
countless  items  In  our  Government's  vo- 
luminous money  bills.  This  entails  ex- 
haustive studies,  investigations,  hearings, 
analyses,  and  reports.  It  involves  work 
that  Is  always  exacting  and  can  often  be 
tedious.  But  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee serve  with  enthusiasm,  and  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  helping  to  strengthen,  de- 
velop, and  buUd  up  our  country. 

In  this  period,  with  annual  Federal 
expenditures  climbing  ever  closer  to  the 
$100  billion  level,  the  burdens  of  the 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations have  been  Increasingly  heavy. 

We  are  In  a  time  of  unparalleled 
change  and  growth,  with  our  domestic 
needs  and  foreign  commitments  placing 
unprecedented  demands  on  our  Federal 
Treasury. 

Congress  has  provided  the  money 
needed  for  massive  programs  to  assm-e 
our  military  superiority  and  our  leader- 
ship in  space  and  science,  as  well  as  the 
funds  required  for  other  essential  serv- 
ices and  programs  for  our  rapidly  ex- 
panding country. 

Ihis  upward  trend  in  Government  costs 
Increases  the  need  for  vigilance  against 
waste  and  extravangance  in  Federal  ap- 
proariations.  and  for  the  practice  of  true 
and  sound  economy. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
which  Is  Invested  by  the  Constitution 


with  the  original  responsibility  for  all 
Federal  funding  measures,  has  not 
neglected  this  aspect  of  its  primary  func- 
tion. Millions  and  billions  of  dollars 
have  been  saved  for  the  American  tax- 
payers through  budgetary  cuts  and 
mammoth  economies  effected  by  this 
committee  in  recent  years. 

The  steadily  mounting  workload  places 
greater  demands  on  the  chairman's  skill 
and  judgment,  on  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  institutions,  on  his  energy  and  de- 
votion, and  on  his  patience  and  per- 
sistence. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  the  man  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  the  commit- 
tee's traditional  hard-working  habits  and 
building  up  its  esprit  de  corps. 

His  job  requires  heightened  concen- 
tration on  wise  and  prudent  practices 
and  measures,  on  teamwork,  competence 
and  dedication. 

In  short,  the  direction  of  this  com- 
mittee composed  of  50  members  and  a 
dozen  subcommittees,  responsible  for 
reporting  the  funding  of  all  the  vastly 
complex  operations  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment while  also  fostering  economies 
in  Goverrmient,  is  a  monumental  task. 

Clarence  Cannon,  of  Missouri,  man- 
aged this  challenging  job  with  notable 
success  through  nearly  19  years. 

Chairman  Mahon  serves  in  the  very 
highest  traditions  of  the  committee,  the 
House,  the  Congress,  and  the  Nation. 

It  is  true  that  our  appropriation  sys- 
tem has  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
changes  In  budgeting  and  funding  prac- 
tices that  have  been  made  In  the  100 
years  since  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  waa  created. 

While  giving  credit  to  ideas  that  have 
Improved  the  appropriations  process,  let 
us  also  acknowledge  the  enormous  con- 
tribution to  American  security  and  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made  by  the  patri- 
otic, knowledgeable  and  dedicated  men 
mainly  responsible  for  making  this  sys- 
tem work  so  well — our  great  chairman 
and  the  hard-working  men  of  the  Con- 
gress— my  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

During  this  century,  the  House  has 
evolved  a  system  that  has  worked  effec- 
tively under  severe  testing.  "Contempo- 
rary arrangements  for  legislative  disposi- 
tion of  the  vital  money  function  are  as 
objective  and  imblased  as  could  be  de- 
vised," as  Chairman  Mahon  has  stated. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  our  pres- 
ent chairman — Hon.  Georoe  Mahon,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas — our  country  can 
count  on  the  appropriations  decisions 
needed  to  keep  this  Nation  strong,  secure, 
and  moving  f orward. 


Urges  U.S.  Agency  To  Direct 
Oceanography! 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  5,  t96S 

Mr.  FINDLEY,    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Industry  &  Electronic  News 


has  published  an  article  outlining  the  ef- 
forts being  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Congressman  Bob  Wilson,  In 
behalf  of  streamlining  and  expediting 
the  various  aspects  of  oceanographic  re- 
search by  our  Government. 

Bob  Wilson's  approach  to  this  matter 
is  sound.  He  is  quite  familiar  with  the 
work  being  done  In  this  area  and  Is  for- 
tunate to  represent  a  congressional  dis- 
trict In  which  a  great  deal  of  oceano- 
graphic research  is  carried  out. 

I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
the  material  from  the  Pacific  Coast  In- 
dustry &  Electronic  News : 
Wilson     Urges     U.S.     Agknct     To     Direct 

OCKANOGEAPHT 

Representative  Bob  Wilson,  Republican, 
of  San  Diego,  h&a  urged  establishment  ot  a 
National  Oceanographic  Agency  and  has  In- 
troduced a  bill  calling  tor  the  formation 
of  such  a  group. 

"I  am  proposing,"  Wilson  said  in  a  recent 
talk  on  this  subject,  "that  we  set  up  a 
Federal  agency  to  administer  oceanography 
and  related  sciences,  including  meteorologj-. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  engaging  in  an  intensive 
program  of  studying  the  undersea  world.  In 
the  race  for  svirvlval  between  communism 
and  the  free  world,  our  future  may  well  de- 
pend on  our  being  the  first  to  discover  means 
of  tapping  the  vast  riches  of  the  sea." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Federal  Council 
for  Science  and  Technology  has  prepared  a 
study  of  current  Government  oceanography 
efforts. 

"There  are  eight  Federal  agencies  Involved 
in  various  aspects  of  oceanographic  research. 
Their  activities  Include  development  of  new 
vessels,  studies  of  undersea  environment, 
currents,  fish  life,  and  a  host  of  other  related 
reesarch  activities,"  he  said. 

"It  is  only  logical  and  good  sense  to  bring 
these  activities  together  under  a  coordinated, 
less  wasteful  program.  We  will  save  money 
by  avoiding  duplication  of  efTort.  We  will 
get  a  fine  return  for  the  taxpayers  through 
the  discovery  of  vast  new  sources  of  wealth. 
We  will  bolster  national  security  by  meeting 
the  Soviet  undersea  military  activity  head 
on  with  full  preparedness  far  underwater 
defense,"  Congressman  Wilson  added. 

Wilson  said  that  the  proposed  agency 
would  function  In  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  National  Astronautics  and  Space 
Agency,  or  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

"Space  research,"  Congressman  Wilson 
declared,  "has  been  Justified  as  being  neces- 
sary for  defense.  The  oceans  are  our  pre- 
sent first  line  of  defense.  Polaris  submarines 
prowl  the  seven  seas  as  deterrents  to  aggres- 
sion by  sneak  attack. 

"We  also  need  more  knowledge  about 
underesa  currents.  We  need  mapping  of 
undersea  hazards,  and  the  location  of  under- 
sea wealth.  There  is  much  to  be  done  to 
assure  an  orderly  maximum  harvesting  of 
the  tremendous,  renewable  fisheries  resources 
of  the  oceans.  Otir  weather  prognostication 
would  benefit  by  full  knowledge  of  oceanic 
effects  on  the  climate  of  adjoining  lands. 

"We  are  working  in  various  ways  on 
oceanography.  There  are  many  private  In- 
stitutions and  commercial  Interests  who 
have  discovered  its  importance  and  are  de- 
voting great  efforts  to  unravel  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  sea. 

"We  In  the  Congress  have  the  respon- 
slbUlty  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  United  States 
does  not  have  an  'oceanography  gap.'  It  is 
as  Important  to  our  future  welfare  to  ad- 
vance this  science  as  to  conquer  space.  We 
are  now  in  the  field  of  oceanography  where 
we  were  in  space  a  decade  ago.  Much  Is 
being  done,  but  the  program  lacks  coordina- 
tion and  leadership." 

Congressman  Wilson  pointed  out  that 
both  Lockhead  and  Convair  are  Interested  in 
oceanography  and  have  San  Diego  divisions 
active  in  this  field. 
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"Many  aircraft  manufacturers  recognize 
that  oceanography  Is  a  new  science,  a  new 
area  that  offers  great  potential  for  the  air- 
craft Industry,"  he  continued,  "I  believe 
th-^t  increased  activity  in  oceanography 
holds  a  great  potential  for  the  San  Diego 
area.  Certainly  we  are  one  of  the  leading 
oceanographlcal  research  areas  In  the  na- 
t:in  today,  through  having  Scrlpps,  the 
Sonar  School,  NEL,  the  Mission  Bay  Research 
Foundation,  and  all  our  other  oceanographlc- 
orlented  activities.  I  believe  that  creation 
of  a  National  Oceanographic  Agency  wlU 
reiiult  In  more  Jobs  in  the  San  Diego  areei, 
as  well  as  more  Jobs  for  the  entire  Nation." 


Pay  Dirt  for  AH 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25. 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  many  cases  we  find  the  people  are 
V.  ay  out  in  front  of  Congress  and  political 
leaders  in  analyzing  current  issues.  The 
proponents  of  the  Great  Society,  the  an- 
t;  poverty  program  and  the  Appalachia 
bill  would  have  you  believe  that  the  peo- 
ple in  areas  about  to  receive  Federal 
funds  are  panting  to  have  all  the  big 
s: .'ending  programs  adopted. 

If  you  could  read  my  mail,  many  of 
y.-^u  would  be  surpilsed  at  the  opposition 
to  Federal  programs  from  my  district, 
V.  inch  certainly  has  its  share  of  poverty. 
Ttie  difference  Is  that  Alabanrtans  are 
pioud  of  their  pioneer  stock.  We  have 
built  a  great  and  wonderful  State 
tlu-ough  the  efforts  of  individuals  and  by 
tlie  sweat  and  toll  of  our  people  doing 
tleir  best  to  bequeath  to  their  posterity 
a  better  State,  a  better  Nation,  a  better 
world. 

We  will  lick  poverty  in  Alabama  and 
we  will  continue  to  strive  for  a  better 
standard  of  living  for  all  our  people  and 
V  e  will  do  it  on  our  own  if  the  rest  of  the 
States  will  also  accept  their  responsibili- 
ties so  that  we  can  cut  heavy  Federal 
spending  ajid  leave  more  of  the  people's 
ii:oney  in  the  States  and  in  the  pockets 
o*"  the  people. 

Some  idea  of  the  feeling  of  the  people 
of  the  Seventh  District  of  Alabama  may 
bp  had  from  the  following  editorial  on 
tlie  passing  of  the  Appalachia  bill.  The 
editorial  appeared  in  my  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Gadsden  Times  on  March 
3.  1965.  I  proudly  include  it  as  a  part 
o:  these  remarks: 

Pat   Dkt   for   All 

If   the   Federal   Government   must  spend 

r;.  )ney  Just  for  the  sake  of  spending,  it  would 

-^m  that  Representative  WnxiAM  C.  CRAMtt, 

'  Florida,  has  come  up  with  a  more  sensible 

pproach  to  President  Jolmson's  $1.1  bUlion 

Anpalachla  bill. 

His  idea  Is  to  create  machinery  for  Federal 
'i:d  to  impoverished  regions  anywhere  in  the 
'■  untry — not  Just  the  economically  depressed 
rirea  stretching  through  11  States  from 
Pv^nnsylvanla  to  Alabama. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  certainly 
^'her  empty-stomach  regions  In  the  United 
States  than  Just  the  territory  the  President 
has  singled  out.  If  you  Ye  going  to  help  some 
Americans  what  about  the  others?    And  that 


is  the  very  thinking  of  some  who  want  to 
spread  the  butter  thinner.  Representative 
Robert  C.  McEwkn,  of  New  York,  for  in- 
stance, has  pressed  for  an  amendment  to 
name  11  New  York  eastern  and  northern 
counties  for  inclusion  in  the  measure. 

Of  course,  the  Cramer  amendment  will  be 
defeated,  as  it  should  be.  But  Just  as  dis- 
tasteful is  the  Appalachia  proposal,  if  not 
more  so. 

It  is  a  Johnson  administration's  political 
plimi  and  there's  every  chance  of  its  passing 
the  House  where  It  came  following  a  favor- 
able reception  in  the  Senate. 

Unfortimate  as  it  may  be.  Uncle  Sam  and 
the  Great  Society  are  members  of  a  big  fam- 
ily, and  from  the  way  Government  thinking 
is  going — and  how  It  Is  being  received — it 
will  no  doubt  be  a  growing  family. 


trial  firms  which  oppose  Federal  action  be- 
cause they  find  it  much  easier  to  put  pressure 
on  State  and  local  governments.  A  town 
that  is  dependent  upon  a  single  company 
for  Its  economic  base  is  understandably  reluc- 
tant to  regulate  that  company's  misuse  of  a 
neighboring  river.  In  a  great  many  com- 
munities, pollution  spells  payrolls  and  tax 
revenues. 

Representative  John  A.  Blatnik,  Minneso- 
ta Democrat,  and  his  colleagues  on  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  have  an  opportu- 
nity now  to  overhaul  and  drastically  to  im- 
prove the  Senate  bill.  A  comprehensive  and 
re^ly  effective  antipollution  program  ought 
not  to  "wait  til  next  year."  It  has  already 
waited  too  long. 


Attack  on  Water  Pollution  Is  Vital 


John  Rohrbacb  Wins  "What  My  Conntry 
Means  to  Me"  Essay  Contest  at 
Enunett,  Idaho 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY        HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 


or  mnr  tors 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  IS.  1965 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  on  the  need  for  a  strong. 
Federal  program  for  water  pollution  con- 
trol that  appeared  In  the  March  5,  1965, 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Nor  Ant  Drop  To  Drink 

The  size  and  urgency  of  the  need  to  clean 
up  the  Nation's  rivers  makes  the  pending 
antipollution  bill  obsolete  before  It  is  even 
enacted  into  law. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  on  January 
28  and  now  tmder  consideration  In  a  House 
committee  is  aU  right  as  far  as  It  goes — but 
it  does  not  go  nearly  far  enough.  Reports 
by  Gladwin  Hill  in  this  newspaper  in  recent 
days  describe  In  vivid  detail  how  the  Na- 
tion's waters  are  already  befouled.  Rivers 
that  were  once  clean  and  sparkling  are  stink- 
ing open  sewers,  unsafe  for  swimming,  imflt 
for  drinking,  their  natural  biological  balance 
destroyed,  waterfoul  vanished,  fish  dead  or 
dying. 

This  bill  as  written  has  two  gross  defects. 
It  does  not  lift  the  present  scale  erf  $100 
million  a  year  in  Federal  spending.  Only 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  tax  resotirces 
to  finance  the  massive  cleanup  operation  that 
Is  now  needed.  A  billion  doUars,  &  tenfold 
Increase,  Is  required.  Without  dollars  to  back 
It  up,  much  of  the  pending  bill,  like  law  al- 
ready on  the  books.  Is  dead  verbiage. 

Second,  the  bill  empowers  the  Secretary  erf 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  set  water 
quality  standards  for  Interstate  rivers  but 
It  does  not  provide  any  important  new  en- 
forcement powers.  The  present  procedure 
which  would  be  continued,  provides  for  study 
and  research,  a  conference  with  the  offend- 
ing parties,  a  public  hearing  and.  If  necessary, 
a  lawsuit  to  compel  compliance.  Leaving 
aside  the  time  required  for  preliminary  In- 
vestigation— and  some  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice studies  have  taken  several  years — this 
procedure  takes  a  minimum  of  18  months. 
A  lot  of  water  can  flow  imder  the  bridge  In 
that  time,  most  of  it  foul. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  needs  authority  to  compel  prompt 
compliance,  and  he  needs  it  now.  The  coun- 
try is  weary  of  studies  and  hearings  and  con- 
ferences.  It  wants  action. 

The  opposing  complaint  about  the  "inva- 
sion of  States  rights"  has  been  heard  too 
long.  It  is  the  rallying  cry  of  the  chemical, 
leather,  paper,  steel,  power  and  other  Indus- 


Or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1965 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
John  Rohrbach,  an  eighth-grader  at 
Parkview  School  at  Emmett.  Idaho,  r^ 
cently  was  named  wlimer  In  a  Jaycee- 
sponsored  American  heritage  essay  con- 
tesl  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  would  like  to  Insert  in  today's  Rbcord 
hla  thoughts  on  "What  My  Country 
Means  to  Me." 

The  essay  follows: 

What  Mt  Oountrt  Means  to  Mk 
(By  John  Rohrbach) 

My  country  means  a  lot  to  me  because  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  It  states 
"that  all  men  are  created  equal"  and  that 
all  of  them  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights  which  no 
one  can  take  away. 

The  most  blessed  of  all  these  rights  are 
my  freedoms — freedom  to  worship  as  I 
please  with  no  one  like  King  Henry  vm 
to  force  me  to  go  to  his  church.  Freedom 
to  own  property,  with  no  one  to  turn  my 
land  into  a  collective  farm  or  to  use  It  as 
a  site  for  a  new  factcay.  or  new  buUdlngs 
Freedom  to  work  where  I  wish  with  no  one 
to  place  me  in  a  big  factory,  or  on  a  road- 
building  and  housebuilding  committee. 
Freedom  to  say  what  I  think  about  the 
government  without  having  to  whisper  for 
fear  of  being  heard  by  someone  and  then 
reported  to  the  police.  Freedom  to  attend 
any  school  which  api>eals  to  me.  with  no 
one  to  put  me  In  some  school  which  teaches 
that  God  Is  nonexistent,  or  does  not  teach 
all  the  things  necessary  for  a  good  educa- 
tion, without  a  good  education  I  cannot 
hope  to  get  a  decent  Job. 

This  country  also  has  one  of  the  rights 
denied  to  millions  of  people  In  other  na- 
tions, and  that  Is  the  right  to  a  trial  by 
Jury.  Otir  country  also  has  the  best  gov- 
ernment in  the  world — a  democratic  gov- 
ernment In  which  the  President  Is  the 
servant  of  the  people  and  not  the  opposite 
as  In  so  many  Communist-controlled  coun- 
tries. All  of  these  rights  and  freedoms 
which  Americans  enjoy  make  America  a 
great  nation.  Because  of  these  rights  and 
freedoms  we  claim,  some  35  million 
courageous  pioneers  left  their  homes  In  far- 
away countries  and  they  have  fled  to  Ameri- 
ca—land of  opportunities— where  they  could 
begin  life  anew. 

If  America  keeps  these  rights  and  freedoms 
sparkling  she  wm  always  stay  a  great  and 
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prosperous  nation.  But,  the  only  way  Amer- 
ica can  keep  these  rights  and  freedoms  aglow 
is  with  the  help  of  every  American  Indi- 
vidual. The  adults  In  this  country  can  help 
by  voting  for  the  man  beat  suited  for  the 
Job  of  President,  by  being  Interested  In  State 
affairs,  our  national  affairs,  and  foreign 
affairs,  and  by  teaching  their  children  the 
evils  of  communism. 

We  children  of  this  country  can  help  by 
obeying  our  parents  In  all  that  we  are  told 
to  do,  so  that  we  will  not  become  Juvenile 
delinquents.  We  can  also  help  by  going  to 
school  until  we  have  graduated  from  high 
school,  or  better  still  until  we  have  com- 
pleted college  courses.  Then,  of  course,  there 
is  the  church  which  we  will  have  to  take 
part  in  to  be  successful  in  life.  Then,  and 
only  then,  will  we  be  ready  If  our  enemies 
decide  to  wage  war  on  us.  We  will  be  ready 
with  mental  and  spiritual  strength.  Since 
both  of  these  things  are  stronger  than  are 
weapons,  we  will  win,  as  did  the  faithful  of 
God  back  In  Biblical  times. 

The  wealth  of  our  coiintry  has  given  us 
modern  hospitals,  schools  and  other  modern 
buildings.  As  a  gift  of  our  wealth  we  have 
television,  cars,  bicycles,  planes,  buses,  trains, 
and  hundreds  of  labor  saving  devices. 

Maybe  some  other  countries  do  envy  our 
wealth,  but  if  they  do  I  think  they  are  for- 
getting that  this  Nation  was  the  poorest 
nation  in  the  world  when  it  was  bom  and 
that  our  ancestors  had  to  work  hard  to  get 
this  wealth.  Since  that  time  of  poverty  our 
forefathers  have  done  backbreaking  labor 
to  get  this  covmtry  in  shape  for  the  millions 
of  people  who  would  follow  after  them.  We 
should  be  very  thankful  to  God  that  He, 
Creator  of  mankind,  created  such  energetic 
aM  fearless  forefathers  who  would  want  to 
risk  their  lives  to  found  this  great  Nation 
in  spite  of  the  many  hardships  and  dangers 
of  those  times.  Still,  no  other  countries 
can  say  we  are  selfish.  Every  year  we  give 
billions  of  dollars  to  foreign  aid. 

Beauty  Is  another  thing  our  country  has 
plenty  of.  Just  for  our  enjoyment  the  Gov- 
ernment maintains  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments for  us  to  visit.  I  have  never  been  to 
any  of  these  places  of  beauty,  although  I 
sincerely  hope  to. 

All  Americans,  adults  and  children,  must 
never  give  up  on  anything  Just  because  it 
seems  too  hard.  We  must  remember  Ameri- 
can ends  in  I  can. 


Friendliness  Wins  Battles  for  Speaker 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   aCASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  5. 1965 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  tremendous  pride  that 
I  have  the  privilege  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  splendid  article  by  our 
mutual  friend,  Cornelius  Dalton,  which 
appeared  in  th&Boston  Traveler  of  Tues- 
day, March  2, 

"Connie"  has  truly  captured  in  glow- 
ing tribute  the  heart  and  spirit  not  only 
of  one  of  our  greatest  living  Americans, 
but  of  the  man  who  is  so  beloved  by  all  of 
us  who  serve  with  him.  I  commend  the 
following  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  UJ3.  House  <rf  R^re- 
sentatives.  for  I  know  that  they  will  find 
it  as  excellent  as  I  did: 


Friendliness  Wins  Battles  for  Speaker 

(By  Cornelius  Dalton) 
Washington. — In  the  old  days  of  rough- 
and-tumble  congressional  debate,  John  W. 
McCoRMACK  was  known  as  "the  fighting 
Irishman  from  South  Boston."  He  still  U  a 
fighting  Irishman,  when  he  has  to  be,  but 
he  learned  long  ago  that  to  legislative  com- 
bat a  friendly  pat  on  the  back  usually  Is  more 
effective  than  a  fast  right  to  the  Jaw. 

This  is  one  reason  why  McCormack  is  re- 
garded as  an  extremely  able  successor  to  the 
fabulous  Sam  Raybiu-n  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives — the  most  power- 
ful post  in  the  Federal  Goaernment  next  to 
the  Presidency. 

It  was  McCormack,  for  example,  who 
steered  through  the  House  one  of  the  most 
momentous  measures  of  modern  times — the 
civil  rights  bill.  And  he  did  it  with  such 
skill  and  tact  that  hardly  a  harsh  word  was 
exchanged  by  northerner  or  southerner  in  the 
10  days  of  debate. 

Speaker  McCormack  applies  the  same  tac- 
tics in  maintaining  control  over  his  Demo- 
cratic majority.  "We  E>emocrats  have  never 
followed  what  might  be  termed  a  punitive 
policy,"  he  says.  "We  uy  to  persuade 
through  logical  argument,  as  well  as  loyalty 
to  party."  And  then  he  adds,  with  a  smile: 
"Friendship  plays  an  important  part,  too." 
McCoRMACK's  friendships  encompass  Re- 
publicans as  well  as  Democrats,  and  members 
from  all  over  the  country.  Some  of  his 
closest  friends  are  southerners,  although,  as 
he  says,  "I  don't  like  to  refer  to  northerners 
and   southerners — we're   all   Americans." 

Another  source  of  McCormacks  power  is 
his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  congressional 
procedure  and  parliamentary  strategy.  One 
of  the  best  read  men  in  Congress,  he  concen- 
trates on  legislative,  politioal,  and  historical 
subjects.  And  he  Is  third  in  seniority  of 
service,  following  Emanuei  Celler  of  New 
York,  and  former  Republican  Speaker  Joe 
Martin  of  North  Attleboro. 

McCormack,  whose  two  offices  are  the  bus- 
iest on  Capitol  Hill,  Is  backed  up  by  an  un- 
usually able  staff.  His  aide  Include  Eugene 
T.  Klnnaly,  administrative  assistant,  who 
was  secretary  to  Congressman  Jim  Gallivan, 
McCormack's  predecessor;  Dr.  Martin  Swelg, 
chief  secretary  and  legislative  assistant,  who 
has  a  Ph.  D.  and  a  remarkable  talent  for 
doing  four  or  five  Jobs  simultaneously;  and 
John  L.  Monahan,  personable  assistant  to  the 
Speaker,  whose  father  was  a  prominant  Bo- 
ton  trial  lawyer. 

McCormacks  average  day  is  hectic,  but  he 
somehow  manages  to  keep  serene.  Besides 
running  the  House,  he  Is  almost  constantly 
involved  In  conferences  and  Is  on  the 
phone  40  or  50  times  a  day  (the  callers  t&nge 
from  President  Johnson  to  "John  Q.  Constit- 
uent") . 

He  often  must  attend  evening  functions 
but  always  has  dinner  with  his  wife  at  the 
Hotel  Washington,  where  they  live.  They 
never  have  missed  dinner  together  since  their 
marriage  In  1920,  when  Mrs.  McCormack  was 
a  contralto  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co 

The  Speaker  confers  with  President  John- 
son about  once  a  week.  In  addition  to  fre- 
quent telephone  talks.  They  are  old  friends 
having  served  together  in  Congress  (In 
former  days,  they  called  each  other  "Lyndon" 
and  "John."  Now,  It  Is  "Mf.  President'  and 
"Mr.  Speaker.") 

The  most  dramatic  change  In  Washington, 
McCormack  says.  Is  that  when  he  came  here 
In  1928  "the  big  problems  were  economic— 
the  depression  was  Jiist  around  the  owner  - 
Today,  he  says,  "Most  of  the  impwtant  leg- 
islation concerns  world  affairs.  Including 
our  military  posture." 

A  taU.  8llm  man  (6  feet  a  inches.  168 
poundB),  McCoKMACx  motes  around  the 
Capitol  with  •  brlsknesa  th»t  suggests  he  is 
much  younger  than  78.    He  Is  a  lifelong  tee- 


totaler but  a  constant  cigar  smoker.  Asked 
what  he  does  for  exercise,  he  says  with  mock 
seriousness:  "I  do  a  lot  of  reading." 

Speaker  McCormack's  basic  political  p];. 
losophy  Is  to  do  what  he  thinks  best  for  tl.e 
people  and  the  country.  A  strong  supponer 
of  social  welfare  legislation,  he  says:  "I  ne.er 
felt  that  the  trickle-down  theory  of  otu"  Re- 
publican friends  trickled  down  very  far.' 


University  of  Maryland  Dental  School  - 
World's  Oldest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  5,  1965 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  o  ;;• 
great  city  of  Baltimore  has  long  betn 
famous  as  being  preeminent  in  the  heal- 
ing sciences  with  such  fine  institutions 
as  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Maryland. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  125th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Baltimore  College  of 
Dental  Surgery  of  the  University  of 
MaiTland,  the  first  dental  school  in  the 
world.  We  are  celebrating  this  note- 
worthy event  on  March  4,  5,  and  6. 

This  event  has  historical  significance 
for  the  entire  Nation  because  dental  edu- 
cation is  the  only  major  branch  of  higher 
education  that  originated  in  America. 
Medicine  and  law,  for  example,  were 
both  imported  from  Europe. 

The  anniversary  program  will  review 
the  history  of  dentistry  and  contrast  the 
crude  practices  that  were  possible  before 
dentistry  became  a  profession  with  mod- 
ern equipment  and  techniques,  new  ap- 
proaches to  teaching  dentistry,  and  re- 
search. 

Last  week  the  Baltimore  Sun  carried 
an  excellent  article  about  this  justly  re- 
nowned Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  written  by  John  Dorsey.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  include  this 
article  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
UNivERsrrY  OF  Mastland  Dental  Schooi  — 
World's  Oldest 
(By  John  Dorsey) 
Traditionally,  anniversaries  are  occasi<  ns 
for  simaming  up  the  past  and  looking  forwf.rd 
to  the  future.  And  particularly  is  this  so 
of  the  anniversary  about  to  be  celebrated  at 
the  University  of  Maryland's  Dental  School, 
for  it  comes  at  a  point  of  dei>artiu-e,  when 
a  period  of  change  and  Innovation  is  ja.<;t 
beginning. 

On  Thvu-sday  about  300  alumni  will  gailier 
In  Baltimore  to  celebrate  the  125th  anni- 
versary of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Siu-gery,  Dental  School,  University  of  Mary- 
land, the  oldest  dental  school  in  the  wc-fd 
During  their  3-day  convention  they  wll) 
hear  Dr.  Harold  Hillenbrand,  secretary  of  the 
American  Dental  Association,  deliver  the  first 
Hayden-Harris  memorial  lectiire  in  honor  of 
the  two  founders  of  the  school. 

They  will  attend  scientific  discussion  meet- 
ings and  talk  about  trends  and  advances  in 
dentistry.  And  there  will  also  be  much  talk 
about  the  new  building  now  being  planned 
for  the  dental  school  and  the  new  currlcul  im 
it  Is  being  designed  to  accommodate. 
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Together,  building  and  curriculum  will 
change  the  concept  of  dental  education  at 
the  University  of  Maryland,  and  may  affect 
the  teaching  of  dentistry  In  general.  Thus 
there  is  something  of  tbe  same  "embarking^ 
spirit  at  the  school  these  days  that  was  ther* 
in  the  fall  of  1840.  when  the  Baltimore  Col- 
lege opened  and  the  history  of  modern  den- 
tistry began. 

barber  as  dentist 

Through  the  early  years  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, the  practice  of  dentistry  was  primitive 
and  tmorganlzed.  Often  the  local  barber  or 
bl.ocksmlth  doubled  as  town  dentist.  Travel- 
ing dentists,  with  little  or  no  training,  made 
the  rounds  of  country  towns,  advertising  in 
ad\'ance. 

The  town  square  served  as  olHce  for  the 
traveling  dentist,  his  chair  was  scsnetlmes 
no  more  than  a  tx>z  or  crate,  and  he  ptilled 
the  first  tooth  free  for  anyone  brave  enough 
to  be  a  demonstration  case.  A  patient  might 
suffer  a  broken  Jawbone,  or  find,  to  his  horror, 
that  the  ache  was  still  there  because  the 
dentist  had  pulled  the  wrong  tooth. 

There  were  responsible  and  competent  den- 
tists, of  course,  who  had  made  a  study  of 
the  mouth  and  teeth,  who  could  fill  teeth 
and  make  false  teeth.  George  Washington 
had  a  set  of  Ivory  false  teeth  made  tot  him 
by  a  New  York  dentist  named  John  Green- 
wood. These  now  repose  in  the  Maryland 
dental  school's  museum,  along  with  antlqu* 
dental  tools,  frightening  reminders  ol  tha 
crude  state  at  dentistry  a  century  and  a 
half  ago. 

Two  leading  dentists  of  the  ISSO's  were 
Horace  H.  Hayden  and  Chapln  A.  Harris. 
H.iyden  had  been  practicing  dentistry  for 
over  30  years  when  Harris  came  to  Baltimore 
in  1831  to  study  xmder  him.  Prom  their  con- 
tinued association  came  the  beginnings  of 
dt'ntistry  as  a  recognized  profession. 

CHARTER   rOJL    SCHOOL 

Their  most  significant  contribution  was 
their  founding  of  the  Baltimore  CoUege  of 
Dental  Surgery  in  1840.  Due  to  their  Joint 
efforts  the  Maryland  Legislature  passed  a 
charter  for  the  school  In  February  1840,  and 
the  first  class  of  students,  numbering  five, 
entered  the  next  November  to  work  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  dental  science.  Hayden 
was  Its  first  president  and  Harris  Its  first 
dean  and  second  president. 

It  was  the  first  dental  school  In  the  world. 
It  set  the  pattern  for  all  future  dental  schools 
and  established  Baltimore  as  the  home  of  the 
profession  of  dentistry.  Of  all  the  profes- 
Eions,  dentistry  is  the  only  one  to  have 
originated  In  the  United  States. 

Over  the  past  125  years  the  school,  as 
the  profession  It  serves,  has  steadily  grown 
and  changed.  In  1882  a  department  of  den- 
tistry was  organized  at  the  University  of 
M.^ryland,  and  In  1923  the  student  bodies  o* 
the  University  of  Brlaryland  School  of  Den- 
tistry and  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Sr.rgery  were  merged. 

The  name  of  the  old  Baltimore  College  Is 
retained  In  the  cumbersome  title  of  the 
present  school,  a  State  Institution,  and  the 
oi.ly  dental  school  in  Maryland. 

Alumni  of  the  Baltimore  College  and  the 
Maryland  school  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  their  profession,  partlcii- 
larly  In  the  areas  of  education  and  admlnls- 
tr  itlon.  Three  hundred  fifty-eight  alumni 
h  ive  served  as  presidents  of  34  State  and  4 
i' reign  dental  associations.  Perhaps  even 
niore  significantly,  30  alumni  have  served  as 
d?ans  of  dental  schools. 

CONTRIBtmON   TO    STATK 

Today,  the  school  makes  a  large  and  con- 
tinuing contribution  to  Its  State.  Each 
year's  graduating  class  numbers  about  95, 
a:id  It  is  estimated  that  two- thirds  of  them 
later  practice  dentistry  In  lilaryland.  Of  the 
1  100  dentists  In  Maryland,  about  75  percent 
are  gradtiates  of  the  xmlverslty's  dental 
EcUooL 


In  recent  years  the  school  has  enlarged  Its 
research  faculties  and  programs  and  Is  con- 
stantly trying  to  Improve  Its  teaching  meth- 
ods. The  school's  growing  concern  with  re- 
oearch  and  innovation  reflects  recent  trends 
in  dentistry,  according  to  Dr.  John  J.  Salley, 
dean  of  the  dental  school. 

"UntU  not  many  years  ago,"  he  says, 
"dentists  placed  most  emphasis  on  techni- 
cal competence  and  on  increasing  manual 
skills — on  what  might  be  called  the  art  of 
dentistry. 

"But  lately  we  have  become  more  and  more 
Interested  In  dentistry  as  a  science  and  la 
the  whole  man  as  a  biological  organism.  Our 
graduates  are  now  much  more  oriented  to- 
ward the  biological  sciences." 

degree   after    6    MONTHS 

The  first  students  at  ttie  Baltimore  col- 
lege a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  had  to 
fulfill  no  special  educational  requirements 
and  were  awarded  a  DJD.S.  degree  after  6 
months  of  training.  Today  a  student  must 
complete  at  least  2  years  of  college  and  4 
years  of  dental  school  to  earn  the  same  de- 
gree. Along  with  his  clinical  training  he  la 
given  courses  In  basic  sciences  such  as  anat- 
CHny,  biochemistry,  pathology,  radiology, 
physiology,  histology  and  microbiology.  The 
dental  school  Q>endB  about  $3,000  a  yefur  on 
each  student,  more  than  twice  what  the  stu- 
dent himself  pays  for  his  education. 

In  addition  to  thtir  teaching  duties,  many 
ct  the  dental  school's  faculty  of  alxmt  100 
are  at  work  on  research  projects  which  range 
from  such  basic  investigations  as  a  study  of 
the  embryology  of  the  sea  lamprey  to  proj- 
ects clinical  In  natmv.  such  as  an  analysis, 
using  light  cells,  of  the  rest  position  <rf  the 
lower  Jam  In  htunan  subjects. 

The  University  of  Maryland  has  one  o* 
only  a  handful  of  dental  schools  in  the 
country  with  an  electron  microscope.  At 
present  It  Is  being  used  In  several  research 
projects.  Including  an  Investigation  of  den- 
tin and  enamel  In  the  teeth  and  a  study  ot 
the  oyster  drill,  the  tiny  snail  that  has  been 
wreaking  havoc  upon  the  oyster  population 
of  the  lower  bay. 

The  school  was  the  first  dental  school  In 
the  country  to  be  given  a  grant  from  the 
Federal  Ooveriunent  for  a  program  to  train 
electron  microscope  technicians. 

Other  research  projects  Include  investiga- 
tions at  oral  cancer,  aU  of  the  structure  and 
mechanism  of  the  skull  muscle,  of  new  ad- 
hesive materials  that  may  be  used  In  fllllnga, 
and  of  the  possibility  of  tooth  regeneraUon. 

NEW   TEACHZNO    UACHINK 

Recent  Innovations  Include  a  new  teach- 
ing machine,  developed  In  the  department 
ot  oral  surgery,  which  has  been  built  to  give 
a  lecture,  show  slides  and  test  students  ooi 
what  they  see  and  hear.  In  the  anatccny 
department,  an  attempt  Is  being  made  to 
secure  funds  to  put  most  of  an  anatomy 
course  on  video  tape. 

Nert  to  the  64-chalr  main  dental  cUnlc  In 
which,  aided  by  their  teachers,  students  can.'' 
treat  scores  ot  dental  patients  a  day,  there 
la  a  new  general  practice  clinic.  The  clinic 
has  eight  cubicles,  each  containing  the  latest 
dental  equipment.  Students  assigned  to  the 
clinic  are  Instructed  by  a  team  of  teachers 
from  all  the  main  clinical  departments. 
Such  a  system  eliminates  the  need  for  a  stu- 
dent, and  sometimes  a  patient,  to  go  from 
department  to  department  depending  on  the 
kind  of  treatment  reqtUred. 

The  experimental  clinic,  opened  last  No- 
vember, will  be  the  subject  of  a  3  >^ -year 
study  to  determine  whether  such  an  ap- 
proach Improves  treatment,  teaching,  and 
the  attitudes  of  patients,  students,  y^d 
faculty  members. 

NEW  BniIJ)ING 

Thotigh  always  looking  for  ways  to  im- 
prove teaching  and  research  In  its  present 
quarters  at  Lombard  and  Greene  Streets,  the 
faculty  of  the  dental  school  look  forward  to 


the  day.  stttl  a  few  years  away,  when  a  new 
building,  tailored  to  a  new  curriculum,  will 
be  completed. 

Still  in  the  early  planning  stage,  architects 
and  a  committee  of  the  dental  school  faculty 
have  been  working  on  the  design  of  the 
building  since  Dean  Salley  came  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  from  the  University  of 
Virginia  last  year. 

To  be  buUt  from  Federal  and  State  funds 
which  are  still  to  be  aprproprlatad,  the  build- 
ing will  cost  about  $9  million.  It  wUl  be  on 
a  Bite  bounded  by  Baltimore.  Payette,  Pine 
and  Arch  Streets.  It  wlU  be  five  stories  high 
with  a  sixth,  undergroimd  floor  and  a  foun- 
dation constructed  to  support  an  additional 
two  floors  when  they  are  needed.  It  wlU  In- 
crease the  total  floorspace  available  to  the 
dental  school  from  70.000  to  250,000  square 
feet. 

The  projected  completion  date  for  the 
buUdlng  Is  1968.  When  It  Is  finished,  the 
school  wlU  be  able  to  admit  classes  of  128 
students  Instead  of  the  present  limit  of  100. 
This  wUl  help  aUevlat*  the  present  short- 
age of  dentists  In  Maryland. 

"While  the  national  ratio  la  1  dentist 
to  1,700  people,"  explains  Dean  BaUey,  "the 
Maryland  average  la  1  to  2333.  and  th« 
ratio  wIU  grow  worse  as  the  population  grows 
faster  and  faster.  It  Is  up  to  us  to  do  what 
we  can  about  the  problem,  for  76  percent  of 
all  Marylanders  who  seek  a  dental  education 
come  to  the  University  ot  Maryland. 

"More  Important,  though,  than  added 
space  or  facilities  for  more  students.  Is  the 
new  curriculum  that  wlU  be  Inaugurated 
when  we  move.  Recently,  dental  scliool 
teaching  concepts  have  been  changing.  At 
this  school,  we  have  been  working  on  a  com- 
plete revision  of  our  currlculiun,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  new  plan  wiU  be  as  modem  and  ef- 
fective as  that  of  any  dental  school. 

"Best  of  all.  the  new  building  was  not 
planned  until  we  knew  what  our  curriculum 
would  be.  so  that  It  cotild  be  designed 
'aroxind'  the  curriculum.  Other  schools  have 
erected  new  buildings  and  then  >>%d  to  fit 
teaching  programs  into  them.  But  we  have 
done  the  opposite. 

DIAGONAL   CtTKRICXJLUlC 

The  proposed  new  diagonal  curriculum  Is 
Itself  a  sharp  departure  from  the  present. 
During  the  first  3  years  of  his  training,  to- 
day's student  learns  the  basic  sclencea.  such 
as  anatomy  and  physiology,  along  with  basic 
dental  sciences,  such  as  operative  dentistry 
and  dental  materials. 

Then  in  his  third  and  fourth  years  the 
student  enters  the  dlnlc  meets  and  treats 
patients,  and  applies  his  basic  training.  But 
as  there  Is  no  training  tn  basic  science  after 
the  second  year,  he  must  apply  his  knowl- 
edge on  his  own.  In  short,  there  Is  a  lack  of 
continuity  to  his  education. 

When  the  new  curriculum  goes  Into  effect 
the  dental  student  will  begin  defOtng  with 
patlent»— learning  to  apply  his  bade  knowl- 
edge In  a  clinical  way — before  the  end  of  his 
first  year.  His  time  In  the  cUnlc  wUl  grow 
greater  each  year. 

At  the  same  time,  though  the  major  pert 
of  his  basic  science  training  wlU  crane  In  his 
first  2  years,  he  will  also  have  basic  science 
courses  In  his  last  2  years.  Thus  he  will  be 
able  to  take  what  he  sees  In  the  clinic  back 
to  the  classroom.  "We  feel  that  the  student 
will  gain  a  more  Integrated  and  therefore 
more  usefiU  education."  says  Dean  Salley. 

In  addition,  two  new  departments  wUl  be 
added  to  the  schooL  One  will  be  a  depart- 
ment of  conjoint  sciences.  Coiu-ses  In  the 
department  will  be  In  the  form  of  confer- 
ences or  seminars,  and  will  center  upon  in- 
dividual dental  cases.  The  student  will 
learn  from  speciallsti  in  Bereral  fields  how 
a  single  case  can  Involye  not  one  but  sev- 
eral q>eclaltles. 

A  cleft  palate  ease,  for  Instance,  involves 
anatomy,  speech  patliolonr,  plastic  surgery, 
and  social  work.    "A  teacher  In  each  fleld.** 
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explains  Dean  SaUey,  "wlU  be  brought  In  to 
explain  how  his  specialty  fits  Into  the  whole 
picture.  In  a  sense.  It  will  be  committee 
teaching." 

The  other  new  department  will  be  com- 
munity dentistry,  the  newest  area  of  den- 
tistry. It  will  deal  with  public  health 
methods.  "We  will  be  working  with  pro- 
grams and  faculties  in  the  Baltimore  area," 
says  the  dean,  "such  as  the  dty  hospitals' 
geriatrics  program  and  the  children's  hos- 
pital." 

TRAINING   COURSES 

"We  are  fortxmate  to  be  in  Baltimore,  not 
only  because  It  Is  a  large  community  but 
because  It  is  a  medically  oriented  community 
with  an  unusually  large  niunber  of  medical 
institutions  and  programs. 

"The  new  curriculum  will  also  include 
coiu'ses  In  the  behavioral  sciences,  includ- 
ing social  work,  psychiatry  and  psychology. 
One  of  the  most  important  facets  of  den- 
tistry Is  the  relationship  between  dentist 
and  patient.  If  a  patient  won't  cocq>erate 
you  cant  do  anything  for  him,  so  it  is  essen- 
tial to  make  him  understand  without  being 
afraid." 

After  the  school  moves  to  its  new  quar- 
ters, new  graduate  and  refresher  courses  will 
b«  offered  for  practicing  dentists.  And  there 
will  also  be  training  courses  for  hygienlsts 
and  dental  assistants,  aides  essential  to  the 
modem  dentlBt  who  must  take  care  of  a 
large  number  of  people. 

"We  are  coming  to  realize  more  and  more 
the  importance  of  preventive  dentistry."  says 
Dean  Salley.  "By  that  I  mean  not  only  such 
things  as  fluoridation  of  water  and  fluoride 
applications  to  the  teeth,  but  also  the  busi- 
neee  of  educating  the  public — getting  more 
people  to  take  the  proper  care  of  their  teeth. 

"Only  40  percent  of  our  popiilatlon  now 
seek  regular  dental  service.  It  is  a  condltioti 
that  must  be  remedied.  But  as  more  and 
more  pet^le  seek  the  services  of  dentists  the 
burdens  upon  our  profession  will  be  steadily 
increasing.  Our  whcde  new  program  la  de- 
signed to  deal  with  Just  that  situation." 


Raral  Poverty  and  Rural  Development 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CALXFORlfU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  5.  1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
last  we^  I  had  the  great  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating In  a  stimulating  conference  on 
poverty  in  America,  on  the  Berkeley  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  California. 

Of  the  many  excellent  addresses  made 
at  this  conference,  I  would  particularly 
like  to  call  to  our  colleagues  attention 
the  thoughtful  remarks  of  Prof.  Varden 
Puller  of  Berkeley.  Dr.  Puller  is  a  dis- 
tingiiished  professor  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics and  his  discussion  of  rural  pov- 
erty should  be  of  Interest  to  all  who  are 
concerned  with  this  most  difficult  and 
challenging  problem. 

Professor  Fuller's  address  follows: 
Rural  Poverty  and  Rural  Areas  Develop- 
ment 
(By  Varden  Puller) 

Rural  poverty  is  intensive,  extensive,  and 
Intractable.  As  elsewhere,  being  poor  in  the 
country  is  ccn-related  with  well-known  fac- 
tors— youth,  advanced  age.  color  of  skin, 
technological  Impacts,  poor  education.  In 
rural  areas,  these  attributes  come  together 


In  a  maximum  likelihood  combination. 
Whether  portrayed  in  photography  or  in  sta- 
tistical magnitudes,  percentages,  and  index 
numbers,  niral  poverty  Is  shocking.  Yet,  it 
is  remote  and  obscure.  The  nu^al  popula- 
tion— widely  dispersed,  racially  and  ciiltur- 
ally  heterogeneous,  socially  and  pollticaUy 
incohesive — does  not  compete  well  for  atten- 
tion. Unemployment  is  easier  to  observe 
than  is  underemployment,  and  it  Is  the  lat- 
ter which  dominates  the  rural  scene.  More- 
over, there  is  the  widespread  and  mistaken 
notion  that  billions  of  agricultural  subsidy 
dollars  alleviate  rural  poverty. 

As  my  interest  Is  mainly  in  matters  of 
policy,  program,  and  organization  in  rela- 
tion to  rural  poverty,  I  shall  not  dwell  on 
statistical  details  beyond  the  mention  of  a 
few  important  magnitudes.  Of  9.7  million 
families  with  less  than  »8,000  net  cash  in- 
come in  1959,  4.4  million,  or  two-fifths,  were 
rural;  one-third  of  the  poor  rural  families 
were  on  farms  and  two-thirds  were  nonfarm. 
Over  half  of  aU  rural  poor  are  in  the  South  .^ 

This  Nation  has  long  had  an  uneasiness 
about  rural  prosperity.  Some  were  con- 
cerned for  the  welfare  of  farmers;  others  were 
apprehensive  that  farm  depression  might 
spread  to  the  rest  of  the  economy.  All  par- 
ties involved  centered  their  views,  arguments, 
or  rationalizations  upon  a  sort  of  homo- 
geneous perception  caUed  the  farmer  whose 
situation  could  be  foxmd  in  a  simple  aver- 
age. Thus  perceived  and  measured,  the 
farmer  suffered  from  comparatively  lower  In- 
come. The  sources  of  his  adversity  were  be- 
lieved to  be  environmental  and  attributable 
to  inho-ent  inequalities  of  econonxic  power. 
Government  response,  p>articularly  since  1933, 
has  been  sympathetic.  Many  governmental 
and  quasi-governmental  approaches  toward 
a  more  favorable  environment  have  been 
proposed  and  adopted— -reclamation ,  soil 
oonservatlon,  oooperatlon,  credit,  research, 
extension.  These  make  Bp  a  considerable 
constellation,  of  which  price  supports  ulti- 
mately became  the  center. 

For  all  of  these  programs,  the  farmer  was 
an  undifferentiated  homogeneity.  Not  un- 
til the  advent  of  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration in  1937  did  an  explicit  policy  ac- 
knowledgement emerge  that  some  farmers 
were  poorer  than  others,  that  the  poorest 
produced  so  little  they  could  not  earn  a 
satlsfactcMy  Income  at  any  conceivable  price; 
and,  moreover,  that  hired  farm  laborers  were 
also  trying  to  earn  a  living  In  agriculture.  In 
its  short-lived  career,  Farm  Security  under- 
took through  loans  and  grants,  to  improve 
the  resource  base  and  the  equipment  of 
poor  farms,  and  to  relieve  some  of  the  most 
urgent  shelter  and  medical  needs  of  migra- 
tory farmworkers.  The  demise  of  Parin  Se- 
curity, upon  which  comment  will  be  made 
la1*r,  was  from  jwlltlcal  assault. 

Another  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
gram, contemporary  with  Farm  Security  and 
also  short-lived,  was  State  and  local  land 
use  plaimlng.  While  not  Intended  to  dis- 
tinguish cmiong  economic  classes  of  farm- 
ers. It  sought  through  a  grassroots  democracy 
idea  to  involve  all  segments  of  agrarian  so- 
ciety in  a  planning  process  similar  to  the 
present  rural  areas  development.  Its  brief 
life  and  demise  will  also  be  the  subject  of 
a  deferred  comment. 

The  New  Dealers  did  not  again  make  any 
serious  effort  to  dlstlnguKh  levels  of  pros- 
perity or  need  within  agriculture.  But  the 
Eisenhower  administration  did.  The  Presi- 
dent's message  to  the  Congress  in  1954  de- 
clared that  "the  chief  beneflciaries  of  our 
price  support  policies  have  been  the  2  million 
larger  highly  mechanized  farming  rmits 
which  produce  about  85  percent  of  our  agri- 
cultural output.  Special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  problems  peculiar  to  smaU 
farmers." 
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Thereafter,  in  1955,  Secretary  Benson  ini- 
tiated a  rural  development  program  that  had 
many  of  the  f eatmres  now  found  In  ARA  and 
RAD.  His  program  depended  upon  local  ini- 
tiative and  upon  interagency  response;  it 
had  no  formal  eligibility  criteria  but  the 
concept  was  centered  on  pUot  counties.  Mr. 
Benson's  five  annual  reports  concluded  in 
1960  with  the  claim  that:  "This  program  Is 
now  widely  accepted  as  a  major  national 
approach  to  helping  niral  people  improve 
fanning,  obtain  off -farm  work,  and  build 
better,  more  prosperous  communities."  By 
1960,  participating  counties  had  grown  to  210. 
There  were  reported  to  be  2,000  projects 
underway  "to  improve  farms,  build  new  in- 
dustries and  expand  existing  ones,  help  both 
youth  and  adults  to  obtain  the  training  they 
need,  improve  health,  and  accomplish  other 
alms.  New  businesses  and  service  activities 
have  added  nearly  18,000  full-  or  part-time 
Jobs.  These  Include  a  whole  range  of  enter- 
prises, wood  products  manufactm-e,  clothing, 
metalworking,  paper,  chemicals,  food  pr.v;- 
esslng,  and  many  others." « 

Nevertheless,  the  staff  supplement  to  Mr. 
Benson's  1960  report  leaves  one  to  guess 
whether  many  of  the  activities  claimed  as 
rural  development  achievements  were  not 
actually  on-trend  occurrences. 

Mr.  Freeman  built  upon  the  rural  develop- 
ment foundations  laid  by  Mr.  Benson.  But 
not  in  candor  or  modesty,  for  the  Freeman 
chronology  of  rural  areas  development  has 
no  entries  prior  to  March  1961. »  Yet,  ihe 
most  readily  observable  differences  between 
Freeman's  RAD  and  Benson's  RD  is  accel- 
erated committee  proliferation  and  increased 
flamboyance  of  political  rhetoric. 

The  current  RAD  program,  now  regarded 
as  one  of  the  major  instrumentalities  of  the 
"rural  renaissance"  of  the  Great  Society,  does 
have  some  additional  authority  and  resources. 
Part  of  tbese  are  derived  from  ARA,  through 
specified  eUgiblllty  of  nu^l  counties  and 
through  agency  delegation  of  responslbiliiv 
The  other  augmentation  to  RAD  came  in  \,he 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  which, 
although  mamiy  concerned  with  price  s  ip- 
ports,  production  controls,  and  surplus  dis- 
posal, does  provide  small  Increments  of 
authority  for  rural  renewal,  diversion  of  crop- 
land into  recreation  facilities,  and  related 
activities.  Other  preexisting  and  general 
authorities  are  marshaled  under  the  flap  of 
RAD. 

Within  the  Department  of  Agrlcult.re. 
rural  development  Is  administered  on  a  dele- 
gate-agency basis.  General  clientele,  func- 
tional agencies  only  are  involved — Parn-.ers 
Home  Administration,  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  Federal  Extension  Service. 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  Forest  Service,  etc.  The  rnk 
identity  within  Agriculture  that  is  directly 
and  exclusively  concerned  with  rural  devel- 
opment Is  the  Office  of  Riu^l  Areas  Develop- 
ment. In  1964,  it  had  an  eight-man  staff. 
whose  duties  are  to  provide  leadership, 
initiative,  coordination,  exi>editlon,  nnd 
liaison.  This  took  $120,000  of  the  Depart- 
ment's 1964  budget  of  $6.7  billion.  Addi- 
tionally, under  delegate-agency  agreement. 
Agriculture  had  $1.5  million  from  AR.a  in 
1964,  of  which  approximately  one-fourth  also 
went  into  coordination,  exedition,  liaijon. 
etc.,  While  the  remainder  was  sliced  thinly 
among  several  of  the  regular  agricultural  re- 
search and  program  agencies.  Including  t/ieir 
own  appropriations  and  transfers  from  AR.A, 
the  agriculttural  agencies  in  1964  appareUly 
spent  some  $40  million  and  lent  $18  miHion 
on  pmpoees  generally  directed  toward  (or  ex- 
pected to  trickle  down  to)  the  nu^l  needy.' 
These  fragmental  activities  are  the  realized 
magnitudes  and  proportions  of  a  program 
that  in  1962  had  been  promisingly  announced 
as  follows: 

"The  IT.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
directed  that  the  combined  resources  ol  all 
its  agencies  be  made  available  on  a  prio-ity 
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b:i?is  and  In  one  concai^d  effect  to  assist 
the  people  in  rural  areas  and  towns  to  an*- 
lyze  their  problems  and  make  plans  to  im- 
prove their  economic  and  social  condltloxiB. 
The  first  step  is  to  help  local  leaders  from  aU 
segments  of  economic  and  social  life  in  the 
respective  economic  development  areas  to 
forinulate  overall  economic  development  pro- 
grams for  the  use  of  avaUable  resources. 
This  process  of  organizing,  motivating,  and 
servicing  widely  representative  local  com- 
mittees in  formtilating  and  Implementing 
overall  economic  development  programs 
(OEDP's)  is  generally  known  as  Rural  Areas 
De\  elopment  (RAD) ."  • 

As  a  concept  of  public  administration,  this 
suggests  the  endless  tossing  of  a  ball  between 
btireaucrats  and  grassrooters,  and,  moreover, 
that  It  may  be  a  ball  of  loose  string  which 
is  vulnerable  to  unravelling.  Subsequent 
explanations  of  RAD  give  no  assurance  to  the 
contrary.  Last  November,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary John  Baker  told  the  grange  that: 

'The  nu-al  renaissance  is  a  local  coopera- 
tive endeavor,  or  it  Is  doomed  to  be  nothing. 
How  much  progress  is  made  depends  upon 
the  drive  and  determination  of  people  at  the 
gr:issroots  level.  The  challenge  indeed  Is 
yoiirs.  Our  role  in  government  is  to  help 
you  make  yovir  contribution  as  effective  as 
possible.  We  accept  fully  our  responsibility 
to  encourage  local  leadership  and  Initiative 
as  we  do  through  the  Office  of  Rural  Areas 
Development  and  Extension  Service,  and 
through  the  farmCT  committee  system  and 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts,  and  to 
provide  through  the  several  agencies  of  the 
Department  the  research,  educational,  ad- 
yisory,  and  financial  assistance  that  will  aid 
In  the  nir&l  renaissance.  We  can  achieve  a 
rural  renaissance  of  creative  living  that  will 
be  one  of  the  vibrant,  dynamic  forces  of  the 
Great  Society.  In  the  bountiful  resotircee 
of  inwal  America  we  have  the  economic  po- 
tential. In  the  people,  we  have  the  nec- 
esi^ry  leadership  and  initiative."' 

One  should  be  inspired  by  such  fervent 
phrases.  But  if  RAD  were  really  going  well, 
one  would  expect  the  language  to  be  less 
hortatory. 

RAD  embraces  concepts  that  one  instinc- 
tively wishes  to  endorse — grassroots  democ- 
racy, local  self-help,  indigenous  leadership, 
community  self-determination.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  splendid  ideas  can  also  be  de- 
luciing. 

•As  Vidich  and  Bensman  found  to  their 
study  of  class,  power,  and  religion  In  a  rural 
community,*  the  Instinctive  political  reflex 
of  local  leadership  Is  to  insulate  from  change 
rather  than  encoTirage  it,  e6i>eciaUy  if  It  por- 
tends alteration  in  the  structure  oif  privilege 
and  power.  Trying  to  avoid  this  by  sponsco'- 
ing  a  community  initiative  outside  of  the 
established  power  structure  or  one  that  at- 
tenuates the  positions  of  established  leaders, 
as  was  done  in  farm  security  and  land  use 
planning,  offers  no  realistic  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. Cooperation  with  the  power  structure 
offers  more  hope  for  acceptance  but  also 
imposes  the  obligation  that  benefit  distribu- 
tion must  be  in  disproportion  to  need;  that 
Is  of  the  trickle-down  variety. 

I'he  inherent  difficulty  underlying  Govem- 
mcnt  help  to  self-help  in  overcoming  rural 
poverty  Is  the  lack  of  a  cohesive,  articulate 
clientele.  As  elsewhere,  rural  interest  group 
or^-anization  and  effectiveness  is  a  correlate 
of  affluence.  New  Dealers  in  1937  tried  to 
serve  the  rtiral  needy  by  creating  an  agency 
for  a  clientele  having  neither  affluence  nor 
in:iuence.  It  did  not  survive.*  Land  use 
planning  In  1938  was  initially  directed  to 
program  coordination  but  it  also  had  im- 
pli.atlons  for  allocation  and  proriety.  BAilton 
Eisenhower  was  among  the  prominent  who  In 
1940  hailed  local  planning  as  "one  of  the 
momentoxia  events  in  the  history  of  agricul- 
ture In  the  United  States — ^jHtJbably  far  more 
important  than  any  single  agricultural  pro- 
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gram.."  *•    Two  years  later  it  was  dead— from 
political  assault. 

The  episode  ot  farm  security  suggests  the 
political  ImpractlcaUty  of  a  cUentele  agency 
for  tha  needy.  Land  use  planning  tmttally 
was  not  so  vulnerable.  But  when  It  began 
to  appear  that  Indigenous  planning  might 
go  beyond  ccriorings  maps  and  preparing  re- 
ports, the  centers  ot  power  t>egan  to  get 
nervous.  Washington  administrators  and 
local  well-established  power  groups  reacted. 
Their  collusion,  though  not  flamboyant,  was 
sutRclentM 

I  have  other  misgivings  about  local  Initia- 
tive as  a  satisfactory  approach  to  poverty. 
They  center  in  the  OEDP.  Levitan's  exami- 
nation of  a  sample  of  them  indicated  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  to  be  only  pro  forma  sub- 
missions and  quite  useless.^*  What  else  could 
be  expected?  Even  formally  organized  and 
regularly  constituted  groups  notoriously  find 
great  difficulty  tn  making  comprehensive, 
all-embracing  plans.  Needs  of  infonnatio«n 
and  of  conflict  reconciUatlon  are  too  great." 
The  overall  developm.ent  concept  is  another 
romantic,  and  Impractical,  idea.  Is  a  dis- 
jointed, incrementalist  decision  for  a  road 
or  a  sewer  worse  than  a  synopticaUy  made 
one  if  In  fact  the  latter  has  to  be  com- 
pcmnded  out  of  guesswork,  supposition,  and 
hypothecation?  The  OEDP  idea  rests  upon 
three  indefensible  fundamentalisms:  (1) 
suppositions  of  knowledge  and  cwnmtinlty  oC 
interest  beyond  human  capacities;  (2)  a  phi- 
losophy of  social  and  economic  community 
microecology  that  Ignores  the  realities  ot 
complex  Interarea  and  Intergroup  relation- 
ships; (3)  the  assumption  that  community 
needs  and  Individual  needs  are  one  and  the 
same. 

Communities  undeniably  have  needs — in- 
cluding the  need  to  pleasant  and  reward- 
ing places  in  which  to  live,  as  well  as  the  need 
to  be  prosperous.  However,  In  an  attack 
(HI  poverty,  as  possibly  in  most  other  con- 
texts, community  and  Individual  needs  ai« 
not  wholly  the  same.  There  can  be  no  guar- 
antee that  individual  need  wlU  be  met  well 
CM-  promptly  if  meeting  it  must  depend  upon 
achieving  community  concert  and  the  filing 
of  an  OEIDP. 

I  do  not  argue  against  community  plan- 
ning— it  has  its  own  merits.  But  if  the  war 
on  poverty  is  to  be  more  than  a  skirmish, 
opportunity  must  lae  available  to  the  indi- 
vidual, regardless  of  what  the  c<»nmunlty 
may  or  may  not  agree  upon. 

This  argimient  Implies  direct  access  of  in- 
dividuals to  program,  which  admittedly 
raises  prc^lems  of  public  admlnlstraUon. 
Direct  individual  access  need  not  require 
new  agencies  or  programs  'trolly  spedallaed 
to  a  needy  clientele.  Agencies  and  pro- 
grams are  probaUy  best  when  specialized 
along  functional  lines.  Since  needs  are  mul- 
tiple, it  foUows  that  agencies  will  be  multi- 
ple. Overlapping,  duplication,  and  inter- 
agency oonfllcts  follow;  coordination  is  called 
for.  While  coordination  has  Its  merits.  It 
also  has  its  price— and  I  beUeve  the  price 
can  be  too  high.  Isnt  some  degree  of  inoo- 
ordlnation  one  of  the  luxtuies  an  affluent 
society  can  afford? 

Obviously,  public  administration  foimded 
on  a  Federal-state-local  partlclpatwy  system 
carmot  be  completely  vertical.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  latitude  of  choice  as  to  whether  re- 
sponsibilities will  be  direct  or  delegated,  and 
whether  selectivity  will  maximize  individual 
or  community  opinion.  And  wherever  the 
choice  can  be  made,  direct  responsibility  Is 
to  be  preferred  over  delegated;  in  selectivity 
the  individual  is  to  be  preferred  over  the 
area.  Bachmura  has  been  thinking  along 
these  lines  and  has  suggested  the  GI  bill  as  a 
model,"  which  I  believe  Is  a  fertile  idea. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  tiu-ning  back  to 
the  rural  community — as  a  commvmlty  and 
not  alone  for  the  sake  of  its  prosperity. 
Depopulation  oC  the  countryside  raises  prob- 


lems that  are  the  reciprocal  of  congestion 
in  the  citiea.  Yet  the  rural  area  as  a  place 
to  live  and  to  be  provided  with  social  services 
seems  to  lag  sadly  m  getting  attenUon.  Per- 
haps this  Is  attributable  to  the  lack  of  any 
widely  shared  concept  <^  direction  and  pur- 
pose. We  have  had  a  serviceable  national 
philosophy  about  farmers  and  farming,  in 
the  past,  when  farming  dommated  the  coun- 
tryside, this  served  also  as  a  rural  philosophy. 
But  as  farming  becomes  ever  more  a  minor 
proportion  of  rural  life,  agrarian  philosophy 
no  longer  serves.  National  authorities  are 
beginning  to  recognize  this  but  the  shadows 
of  agrarian  fundamentaUsm  lie  heavUy  upon 
their  perceptions. 

The  President's  farm  message  of  February 
4  incorporates  the  nuances  of  this  ambiva- 
lence : 

"I  am  determined  that  the  farmers  who 
have  been  efficient  and  successful  in  agri- 
culture shall  lae  fairly  rewarded  for  their 
success.  And  I  am  equally  determined  that 
the  rural  community  which  has  siistalned 
the  growth  of  agriciUtural  shall  have  the 
chance  to  broaden  its  economic  base  and  the 
range  of  opportunity  which  it  can  offer  the 
children  of  its  famines." 

As  for  rewarding  the  successful,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  is  fulsome  and  fairly  specific. 
For  the  more  numerous  others,  including 
the  agricultural  poor  and  the  three-fourths 
of  rural  Americans  who  are  not  farmers,  the 
message  Is  cryptic  and  sparse.  Th«  intent 
"to  bring  additional  views  to  bear  on  the 
place  of  niral  America"  Is  mentioned.  In- 
credibly, the  President  expects  this  to  be 
done  by  hts  proposed  new  Commission  on 
Food  and  Fiber. 

Pood,  fiber,  and  successful  farming  are 
doubtless  an  appropriate  set  ot  trifocals  for 
viewing  the  national  interest  in  commercial 
agriculture.  But  lenses  ot  that  prescrip- 
tion do  not  focuB  effectively  upcxi  the  lea* 
privileged.  In  and  out  ot  agriculture.  Con- 
sequently, If  their  use  Is  continued,  the 
causes  and  remedies  of  rural  poverty  will 
remain  blurred.  It  wlU  take  an  entirely 
different  set  of  lenses  to  see  clearly  and 
individual  prospecU  and  needs  of  the  rural 
poor.  And  it  will  take  still  another  set  to 
see  the  future  of  the  mral  community  In  an 
age  when  farming  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  industrial  system  and.  la  no 
longer  the  rural  way  ot  life. 

1  There  Is  considerable  literature  on  low- 
Income  fanning  and  rural  levels  of  living; 
much  less  is  known  about  low-income  non- 
farm  people.  A  recent  and  useful  source 
covering  both  Is  "Poverty  in  Rural  Areas  ot 
the  United  States,"  AgricTiltural  Economic 
Rept.  No.  63,  UJ3.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
November  1964. 

*  "Rural  Development  Program,"  Fifth  An- 
nual Report  of  tiie  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
September  1960,  pp.  6,  7. 

•Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
1962,  p.  40. 

*  Sar  A.  Levltan,  "Federal  Aid  to  Depressed 
Areas,"  pp.  42-43,  61-64. 

•U.S.  Congress,  House  Subcommittee  erf 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  88th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Appropriations  for  1966,  pt.  4.  pp.  343-S56. 

*  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  "Helping 
People  To  Help  Themselves  in  Country  and 
in  Towns,"  S^tember  1963,  p.  l. 

'  Address  by  John  A.  Baker,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  be- 
fore aimual  convention  of  National  Grange, 
Atlantic  City,  fJJ.,  Nov.  11.  1964. 

•Arthur  J.  Vidich  and  Joseph  Bensman. 
"Smali  Town  In.  Mass  Society,"  Doubleday 
Anchor  (Princeton  University  Press) .  1958. 

•The  rise  and  fall  of  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration Is  well  analyzed  by  Grant  Mc- 
Connel  in  "The  Decline  of  Agrarian  Democ- 
racy." University  of  California  Press,   1953. 

"Yearbook  of  Agriculture,   1940,  p.  1136. 
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"A  detailed  and  penetrating  analysis  of 
land  use  planning  and  Its  termination  Is 
given  by  Cliarles  M.  Hardin,  "The  Bureau  of 
Agrlcultiiral  Economics  Under  Fire :  A  Study 
of  Valuation  Conflicts,"  Journal  of  Farm 
Economics,  Augrust  1946.  pp.  635-668. 

"  5ar  A.  Levltan,  op.  cit.,  195-200. 

''David  Braybrooke  and  Charles  E.  Llnd- 
blom,    "A    Strategy    or    JDeclslon,"    tne    Free 

Press  Of  Glencoe.  1963,  pp.  61-143. 

>*  Frank  T.  Bachmura.  "Area  Development: 
General  and  Selective  Approaches,"  proceed- 
ings. Association  of  Southern  Agricultural 
Workers,  Inc.,  Feb.  3-5,  1964,  p.  18. 


Goal  Is  Free  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15,  1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  an  outstanding  edi- 
torial from  the  February  25, 1965,  edition 
of  the  Am-Pol  Eagle  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.: 
A  Free  Poland 

With  the  recent  visit  of  the  Consul  Gen- 
eral of  Poland  Stanlslaw  Kopa  to  Buffalo  and 
his  remarks  concemnig  the  achievements  in 
Ck)mmunlst  Poland  and  the  "freedom"  o(f 
criticism  present  in  Poland,  we  can  cmly  take 
time  out  to  take  a  long  look  at  Poland  to- 
day. However,  let  vis  look  at  Poland  as  it 
really  Is  and  not  as  presented  by  the  Consxil 
General,  who  speaks  much  of  Poland's  trade 
achievements  and  little  of  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment's relation  to  the  people  and  the 
church. 

When  the  Polish  Consul  General  speaks 
of  "constructive  criticism"  which  is  allowed 
in  Poland  today,  we  wonder  Just  who  Is 
to  determine  whether  the  criticism  Is  con- 
artructive  or  not.  Furthermore  we  wonder 
Just  how  many  people  in  Poland  are  placed 
in  confinement,  due  to  their  "criticism  for 
the  sake  of  criticism."  We  wonder  if  It  la 
right  for  a  government  to  confine  Its  citizens 
to  "constructive  criticism"  and  punish  all 
other  forms. 

And  at  course,  we  must  also  ask  what  of 
the  church  In  Poland?  Are  we  to  believe 
that  the  people  are  free  to  practice  their 
faith  when  we  hear  Stefan  Wysyznskl's 
countless  attacks  against  the  Government? 
How  free  Is  Poland  when  the  Government 
does  not  allow  building  permits  for  churx;hes 
and  refuses  to  allow  expansive  religious  edu- 
cation? 

No,  Poland  is  not  free,  even  though  its 
trade  exports  increase  and  its  Industry  pros- 
pers, for  Poland  cannot  be  free  until  every 
Pole  can  go  to  the  polls  and  show  his  choice 
In  an  election  between  two  parties  and  not 
one.  We  wholeheartedly  urge  all  Am-Pols 
in  America  not  to  give  up  hope  for  a  Poland 
where  self-determination  and  freedom  shall 
thrive,  where  there  is  no  need  for  bread  riots 
such  as  the  Poznan  riot,  where  there  Is  no 
persecution  of  the  chiarch  and  where  the 
people  can  live  in  the  true  freedcon   and 


democracy  that  Chopin.  Pulaski,  Paderewskl, 
and  many  more  sought  for  their  homeland. 
This  newspaper  shall  always  stand  for 
only  one  goal — a  free  and  democratic  Po- 
land. We  remind  the  An>Pols  In  our  com- 
munity   that    "Tlie    bope    erf    a    free    Poland 

Shall  live  &s  long  ae  we  live." 


A  Testimonial  to  P«ter  Howard 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF   NEW    JER«EY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1965 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
last  week  of  Peter  Howard  who,  in  effect, 
gave  himself  to  the  people  of  the  world 
through  his  leadership  at  moral  rearma- 
ment, has  brought  from  the  world  ex- 
pressions of  the  most  profound  grief  and 
loss. 

Young,  dynamic,  and  persuasive,  he 
was  an  apostle  of  peace  and  freedom  and 
unity,  firmly  grounded  in  the  brother- 
hood of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God. 
His  tireless  energy  and  deep  devotion  to 
his  cause  brought  him  to  every  corner  of 
the  globe  where  the  sincerity  and  truth 
of  his  message  swept  aside  the  accidents 
of  place  and  position  and  penetrated  to 
the  human  core  of  all  who  heard  him. 

He  saw  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  especially  In  the  United  States, 
much  of  what  he  considered  most  hope- 
ful for  the  future.  But  he  weis  a  man 
who  shunned  the  limitations  of  national- 
ism and  ideology  to  focus  on  the  human 
considerations  that  unite  man  wherever 
he  may  be. 

The  tributes  to  his  life  and  work  and 
personal  goodness  which  have  poured  in 
to  Mrs.  Howard  since  hi£  death  on  Feb- 
ruary 25  In  Lima,  Peru,  speak  eloquently 
of  the  universal  love  and  admiration 
Peter  Howard  was  able  to  evoke.  From. 
Presidents  and  Prime  Ministers  and  from 
the  people  to  whom  he  spoke,  of  all  races 
and  religions,  have  come  the  proof  that 
his  words  and  his  writbigs  have  taken 
root  and  will  live  and  grow  and  flourish. 

This  was  the  purpose  of  his  life,  and  as 
we  grieve  at  his  loss  we  give  thanks  that 
he  Lived  among  us  and  did  the  work  of 
God. 
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'Trends  in  Transportation" — ^Address  by 
Hon.  Jenninsrs  Randolph,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Before  Conrention  of  National 
Limestone  Institnte,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  8,  1965 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  Interest- 
ing and  searching  speech  on  the  subject 
•'Trends  in  Transportation"  delivered  by 
tlie  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  before 
the  20th  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  held  at 
the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  January  18, 1965. 

Senators  who  have  the  konor  to  serve 
with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  on 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  which 
has  jurisdiction  of  the  Pederal-ald  high- 
way program,  are  aware  that  his  views 
3  re  of  great  interest  to  the  committee 
and  certainly  to  the  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  country  who  are  vitally 
intorested  in  transportation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

•  Trends   ik    Transportation" — An    Address 
BY   Senator   Jennings   Randouh,   Demo- 
crat, OF  West  Vircinia,  Before  the  20th 
Annttai.     Convention    of    the    Nationai. 
Limestone    Institute,    Inc.,    Washington, 
D.C.,  Statler  Hilton,  January  18,  1965 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I'm  very  happy  to- 
night to  be  with  you,   your  president,  Mr. 
Koch,  the  chairman  of  the  board,  Mr.  Mesh- 
berger.   Members    of   the    Congress,   and,   of 
course,  with  all  of  you  who  are  Intensely  In- 
i^Tested  In  the  futture  of  America. 

Sitting  at  my  right  is  Richard  Raese,  of 
Morgantown.  W.  Va.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Raese 
that  I  may  in  a  sense  refer  to  all  of  you  who 
are  the  policymakers  In  this  vital  Indtistry. 
He  is  a  director  of  this  Effective  organization 
and  is  one  of  the  business  leaders  in  our 
State,  Just  as  you  are  in  your  State,  as  well 
i>&  in  the  Republic. 

We  were  talking  about  the  nvunber  of  peo- 
ple who  are  emjrioyed  In  West  Virginia  di- 
rectly in  the  limestone  and  associated  in- 
dustries. Mr.  Raeee  told  me  that  it  was  per- 
haps 4,000.  And  then  we  began  to  think  of 
the  processes  in  which  Hme  participates,  and 
we  counted  another  30,000  employees  in  our 
Si.ate.  So  approximately  34,000  or  more  per- 
sons, directly  and  Indirectly,  and  their  fami- 
nes are  dependent,  at  least  la  large  degree  on 
this  Important  enterprise  In  our  State.  Our 
State — and  I  must  not  be  provincial — pro- 
vides, of  course,  this  product  which  goes  Into 
steel.  Into  glass,  Into  chemicals,  into  mining 
as  rock  dust.  Into  cement.  Into  agrlcultvire, 
and  Importantly,  Into  highways. 

I  remember  some  30  years  ago  when  I  first 
came  to  the  Congress,  there  was  being  con- 
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ducted  In  the  district  I  was  privileged  to  rep- 
resent, a  survey  on  the  so-called  srtandard  cA 
living  index.  The  interviews  were  concerned 
with  such  matters  as  the  ownership  of  radios, 
bathtubs,  and  refrigerators,  and  the  consum- 
er plans  in  purchasing  and  acquiring  these 
products  in  the  future.  One  interviewer  be- 
came puzzled  when  he  encountered  an  elder- 
ly lady  who,  though  she  owned  not  one  of 
tliese  products,  stated  that  she  planned  to 
buy  an  automobile.  He  questioned  ftu^her: 
"Why  would  you  buy  an  automobile,  when 
you  don't  even  own  a  bathtub?"  "Sonny," 
she  replied,  "you  can't  go  to  town  in  a  bath- 
tub." 

This  incident  reflects  a  fundamental  fact 
about  American  society — that  "going  to 
town"  when  you  choose  and  In  the  way  you 
choose  Is  as  vital  a  part  of  o\ir  style  of  life 
as  indoor  plumbing.  The  right  to  select  Is 
an  important  right  in  our  democratic  society. 
This  is  a  precious  freedom.  We  must  not 
lose  it. 

When  I  mention  indoor  plumbing,  I  re- 
call that  there  are  many  areas  in  our  country 
where  the  needs  are  still  very  Intense,  where 
the  Congress  regardless  of  political  prefer- 
ment is  attempting,  I  hope  validly  and  real- 
isticaUy,  as  I  know  It  Is,  to  contribute  to  pro- 
grams that  are  not  necessarily  inspired  from 
Washington,  but  are  projects  that  spring 
from  the  heartbeats  and  the  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

American  people  possess  a  mobility  that  Is 
characteristic  of  this  country  and  of  our 
frontiers.  There  was  the  barrier,  of  course,  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  century.  It  was  no  rarity  for  the 
family  records  after  that  time  to  reveal  that 
each  child — in  a  family  of  seven  or  eight — 
was  born  in  a  different  State.  For  as  the 
frontier  moved  westward  so  did  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  families  pack  their  belongings 
and  move  with  It. 

There  are  Members  of  Congress  here  as 
your  guests  who  wlU  recall,  from  a  study  of 
the  history  of  legislation  In  this  country,  the 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific bUl  In  1862.  And  then  the  Oonestoga 
wagons  began  to  give  way  to  the  railroads 
as  the  principal  means  of  transporting  the 
western  settlers.  Thus,  befc»«  the  end  of 
the  19th  century,  the  western  frontier  as  we 
knew  It — the  physical  frontier  at  least — had 
disappeared,  and  the  raUroad  had  become 
the  chief  instrument  for  extending  American 
civilization  and  the  scope  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment— I  would  not  caU  it  jKJwer  of  the 
U.S.  Government  because  I  do  not  like  that 
choice  of  language — the  scope  of  the  U.S. 
Government  crossed  the  land  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  a  like  manner,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the 
automobile  and  our  Federal  highway  system 
have  been  the  main  forces  in  this  century 
foe  breaking  down  regional  barriers  and  con- 
solidating the  national  unity  for  which  the 
American  people  labored  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries.  The  history  of  transportation  in 
America — from  the  canals  of  the  lath  cen- 
tury through  the  transcontinental  railroads 
of  the  19th  centmTT  to  the  highways  and  air 
transport  of  the  20th  century — is  the  parallel 
In  the  history  of  American  civilization  itself. 

I  do  not  have  pat  answers,  and  In  the 
presence  of  my  coUeagues  of  the  Congress, 
naturally,  I  speak  not  with  authority  but  as 
a  student  of  these  trends  of  transportation. 

We  cannot  be  concerned,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, with  only  technical  Improvements  In 


our     transport    system.     On     the     contrary. 

future  developments  in  tranqmrtatlon  will 
be  woven  into  the  very  fabric  of  our  exist- 
ence, and  will,  as  in  the  prnst,  have  a  funda- 
mental and  a  positive  Influence  on  tlie  tone 
and  the  lives  of  aU  the  people  of  tixe  United 
States,  and  even  the  people  of  the  other  parte 
of  the  world. 

Now  if  we  are  to  assure  that  our  present 
and  future  transp>ortation  facilities  truly 
serve  the  'oroader  purposes  of  our  society, 
actually  in  the  breadth  and  scope  of  our 
future,  we  must  perceive  how  new  technol- 
ogies permeate  other  aspects  of  our  natl<Mial 
life.  Even  today,  for  example,  we  have  not 
fully  corrected  the  early  errors  of  omission  In 
planning  for  the  utilization  of  the  automo- 
bile In  our  communities  and  cities. 

Do  yo\i  remember  the  early  automobile? 
I  recall  in  West  Virginia  we  had  a  motuitaln 
called  Tunnel  Hill,  and  if  you  could  go  up  in 
high  gear  It  was  an  achievement.  Tou  're- 
member some  hills  in  your  coimtryside,  per- 
haps, where  if  you  didn't  have  to  throw  the 
motor  into  second  or  low  gear  you  came  back 
home  and  boasted  to  your  neighbors.  And  if 
you  made  a  trip  of  1  day  without  a  puncture 
to  a  tire,  didn't  you  talk  about  that?  Tou 
certainly  did. 

But  we  do  realize  that  the  utilization  of 
our  automobiles  into  the  community  life — 
into  the  metropolitan  life  of  America — \m 
something  that,  very  frankly,  called  for  a  be- 
lated effort — and  it  is  that — In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Interstate  Ssrstem  of  highways 
and  defense  roads  in  the  United  States. 

We've  had  mistakes  in  o\u-  prior  highway 
systems.  But  by  1972  we  will  have  com- 
pleted, we  believe,  a  network  of  41,000  miles 
in  this  Interstate  System.  In  doing  so  we 
will  have  completed  not  only  highways,  but 
what  I  call  "townless  highways."  And  by 
the  same  time  we  shall  be  well  along  In  the 
development  of  towns  without  highways. 
And  certainly  there  Is  a  distinct  dUIerence. 

The  cost  of  the  nationai  systMn  of  our 
Interstate  and  defense  hlf^hwaya  will  be  at 
least  $5.8  billion  mcH-e  than  had  previously 
been  estimated.  The  anticipated  total  ooat 
of  the  network  will  be  M6.8  billion. 

We're  now  beginning  to  digest  these  esti- 
mates of  the  able  Hlgtiway  Admlnlstratcn'  of 
the  United  States,  Rex  M.  Whltton.  And  I 
think  it  Is  Important  for  us  to  realize  one 
statement  that  he  made.  Mr.  Whltton  said 
"the  largest  part  of  the  increased  costs  re- 
siilts  trotn.  Improvement  in  the  Interstate 
System  made  to  meet  the  public's  need  for 
safer  and  better  highway  transportation."  I 
believe  this  is  the  essence  of  what  the  Con- 
gress Itself  has  been  doing. 

Members  of  Congress  here  will  recall  that 
in  1963  we  believed  that  we  must  project  our 
traffic  needs  20  years  beyond  the  project  ap- 
proval date.  And  this  was  done.  Prior  to 
that  time  we  had  indicated  that  we  were 
building  our  roads  for  the  traffic  of  1975. 
And  so  the  Congress  believed  that  we  needed 
to  build  better  highways — highways  which 
more  nearly  serve  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Therefore,  on  the  congressional  agenda  this 
year,  I  think,  wlU  be  the  question  of  provid- 
ing for  an  Increase  through  some  type  of 
taxes  (I'll  not  attempt  to  be  definitive  ^- 
nlght)  to  take  care  of  the  increased  cost  of 
the  Interstate  System.  Of  course,  this  will 
require  extensive  committee  hearings,  and 
I  have  a  feeling  that  we  may  have  raised 
deep-seated  differences  concerning  methods 
of  highway  financing.     Also,   the  Congress 
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must  act  tills  year  or  the  next,  and  I  believe 
the  earlier  the  better,  on  recommended 
changes  In  weights  and  measiires  on  trucks 
operating  on  the  Interstate  System.  I  hope 
we  will  explore  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
pixrp>o6e  of  this  system  and  Its  increasing 
role  In  our  overall  economy.  As  Walter  Bel- 
sen  of  the  American  Truclting  Association 
recently  remarked  In  a  perceptive  commen- 
tary on  otir  highway  program.  "We  have  never 
In  our  history  had  a  viewpoint  such  as  that 
of  the  Romans."  He  was  talking,  of  coiirse, 
of  the  Romans  who  built  the  roads — the 
roads  that  as  Rex  Whltton  today,  in  other 
language  said,  will  meet  increased  needs  and 
will  have  a  longer  and  better  life  to  serve  a 
growing  and  developing  America^ 

Senator  Kari.  Mundt — with  \is  this  even- 
ing— I  remember  so  well  when  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  with  you  and  your  gracioios 
wife  at  an  interparliamentary  union  meeting 
In  Paris.  We  were  talking  about  roads  even 
as  we  flew  above  the  Atlantic.  You  told  me 
about  a  constituent  who  had  conceived  a 
poem  which  told  of  the  strength  and  the 
durability  of  those  Roman  roads.  You  re- 
peated to  me  those  lines : 

"Great   roads   the   Romans   built  that  men 

might  meet. 
And  walls  to  keep  strong  men  apart — secxire. 
Now  centuries  have  gone,  and  In  defeat 
The  walls  are  fallen,  but  the  roads  endure." 

And  BO,  fellow  builders  of  this  era,  In  a 
very  real  way  we  cannot  be  frightened — 
although  this  Is  a  problem  and  the  members 
of  the  c:k>ngress  recognize  it  and  you  recog- 
nize It — of  how  we  shall  meet  the  financing, 
the  Increased  cost,  of  the  construction  of 
the  Interstate  System  before  1972.  We  are 
building,  not  for  a  day  or  a  year;  we  are 
building  for  the  futtnre. 

Eh-amatlc  figures  were  recently  released  by 
our  Bureau  of  Census.  When  I  think  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  I  recall  that  today 
there  are  60  statisticians  in  the  Bureau  of 
Census  doing  the  job  that  4.200  employees 
did  15  years  ago.  Senator  Peank  Caruson, 
my  esteemed  colleague  of  our  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  has  been  studying 
with  me  some  of  the  computer  methods 
which  have  been  brought  into  government 
Itself.  He  knows,  as  well  as  others  in  this 
audience,  that  we  are  spending  in  this  fiscal 
year  in  1965,  approximately  $165  billion  on 
computers  tor  the  U.S.  Government.  And 
so.  this  Is  a  different  time  in  which  we  are 
living — a  time  of  dramatic  transition. 

The  machine  not  only  Lb  a  process  of  build- 
ing or  constructing,  but  the  machine  is  a 
decisionmaker.  That's  why  we  realize  that 
we  are  in  this  period  of  change.  We  cannot 
overlook  it  in  the  discussion  of  our  highway 
system.  A  lady  wrote  me  recently.  She  said 
simply  this:  "I  don't  want  no  change."  But 
she,  as  well  as  all  Americans,  must  accept 
change,  and  we  will  be  the  better  if  we  im- 
derstand  it. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  released 
figures  for  100  standard  metropolitan  areas 
with  over  a  250.000  population.  The  data 
shows  that  slightly  less  than  half  the  work- 
ers in  a  typicfil  metropolitan  area  live  and 
work  In  the  central  city.  Approximately  one- 
fourth  vote.  live,  and  work  in  the  suburbs. 
Of  the  remainder  who  commute,  16  percent 
commute  from  the  central  city.  This  rep- 
resents, in  fact,  a  vastly  different  pattern  of 
urban  movement  than  that  Implied  by  what 
we've  had  as  a  traditional  concept  of  o\ir 
urban-suburban  movement  In  the  United 
States.  President  Lyndon  Johnson  recog- 
nizes this  change  and  he  has  a  new  concept 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  Job  to  be  done. 

These  centrifugal  forces  will  continue  to 
operate  at  an  accelerated  pace.  The  popu- 
lation in  the  central  cities  of  the  United 
States  will  Increase  by  58  million  in  1960, 
to  78  million  persons  by  1980,  and  our  subur- 
ban population  during  the  same  period  will 
skyrocket    from    65    to     106    million.     And 


urban  motor  vehicle  travel  trill  disclose  an 
even  greater  percentage  Increase — from  332 
billion  vehicle-miles  In  1960  to  859  billion 
vehicle-miles  in  1980. 

Thus,  a  major  chaUenge  after  completion 
of  this  system  will  be,  I  believe,  the  necessity 
to  provide  adequate  facilltiee  for  the  non- 
radial  metropolitan  automobile  travel.  This 
will  require  16.000  miles  of  urban  freeways, 
of  which  only  slightly  more  tban  half  wUl  be 
provided  by  the  present  Interstate  System. 
Of  the  41.000  miles  of  this  network,  we 
have  already  completed  and  opened  to  traffic 
approximately  19,000  miles.  The  other 
mileage  is  in  the  process  of  right-of-way, 
engineering,  and  construction.  And  so  this 
program  Is  not  completed,  and  there  is  a  very 
definite  challenge  and  there  are  many  prob- 
lems arising  almost  dally,  but  we  can  com- 
plete the  construction  by  tho  target  date  of 
the  act  of  1956. 

I  know  there  is  a  genuine  desire  in  your 
business,  and  among  roadbullders  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  State  highway  departments,  for 
official  congressional  expression  as  to  what 
direction  our  highway  program  is  to  take  in 
1972.  Are  we  doing  this  Job  (md  then  sum- 
marily drop  it?  This  Is  something  to  ponder. 
I  believe,  of  course,  that  \re  must  move 
forward  with  the  develojMneat  not  only  in 
one  sphere  of  our  national  life,  but  certainly 
in  this  sphere,  though  we  most  in  no  ways 
be  timid.  We  must  make  aii  all-out  con- 
tinuing frontal  attack  on  tbe  problem  of 
moving  oiur  people  safely  throughout  Amer- 
ica— for  recreation,  for  Jobs,  for  life  itself. 

My  friend  with  whom  I  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Geohgb  Fallon,  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  Is  present. 
Mr.  PAiioN  and  an  equally  good  Member  of 
the  Congress,  Senator  Pat  McNamara,  of 
Michigan,  who  heads  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Conunittee,  do  not  agree.  Representa- 
tive Fallon  believes  that  we  need  Congress 
to  spell  out  the  Intent  of  a  study  beyond  1972. 
Senator  McNamaba  is  of  the  Tiew  that  such 
legislation  is  unnecessary  la  light  of  the 
specific  and  general  statutory  authority  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  (Bin^au  erf 
Public  Roads)  to  conduct  this  tyi>e  of  co- 
operative study  with  the  States. 

Though  I  appreciate  the  psychological  and 
symbolic  significance  of  having  the  Congress 
on  record  in  this  nxatter,  Senator  McNamara's 
view  is  sustained  by  a  reading  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

A  post- 1972  study  is  being  conducted  and 
no  doubt  will  be  continued  even  though  we 
have  no  congressional  sanction  for  the  study 
to  go  forward.  I  would  fiu-ther  add  that  a 
congressional  request,  at  least  with  respect 
to  reporting  deadlines  for  the  executive 
branch,  does  not  necessarily  carry  a  magical 
effect. 

In  the  1956  Highway  Act.  for  example,  the 
Congress  directed  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  repK>rt  on  vehicle  weights  and  measures 
not  later  than  March  1.  1959.  l,ast  Augtist — 
five  and  a  half  years  late — the  Department 
of  Commerce  got  around  to  reporting  to  the 
Hill.  And  so  there's  no  magic,  Is  there,  in  the 
Congress  sanctioning  the  study,  with  a  report 
to  be  made  by  a  certain  time? 

The  fact  is — as  I  draw  to  s  conclusion — 
the  realities  of  the  populatlc«i  growth  and 
the  economic  and  social  needs  of  our  Nation 
will  largely  govern  our  highway  program  after 
1972.  Congress  will,  I  am  convinced,  meet 
responsibly  this  challenge  in  accordance  with 
the  national  needs  when  the  datA  are 
supplied. 

We  live  in  a  world  of  mushrooming  popu- 
lation. Communist  China  with  670  million 
persons;  India  with  430  million  persons; 
Communist  Russia  with  235  million;  the 
United  States  with  192  million  persons;  In- 
donesia with  175  million  and  on  and  on 
mount  the  figures.  And  the  world  rate  of  an 
Increase  In  population  moves  ahead  65  mil- 
lion persons  a  year. 
Yes,  this  is  a  world  of  people.    We  must 


accelerate,  therefore,  the  rate  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System  of  highways  lu 
the  United  States.  We  mvist  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  Impact  on  esthetic  values  and  tho 
conservation  of  land  and  water  resources. 
And  our  cities  of  over  50,000  must,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Highway  Act  of  19G2 
develop  those  continuous  and  comprehensi-.  .■ 
planning  programs  by  the  middle  of  1965,  if 
they  are  to  receive  Federal  funds. 

Our  m-ban  Interstate  program  offers  r.n 
unparalleled  opportunity  for  remodelin.' 
large  portions  of  our  cities.  The  value  r: 
urban  freeways  in  conjunction  with  slui.; 
clearance  and  urban  renewal  has  alread 
been  demonstrated  in  Winston-Salem.  N,C  ; 
Jacksonville,  Fla.;  and  Chattanooga,  Teni;. 
There  are  other  cities  where  the  program.- 
move  forward  as  well. 

Equally  Important,  however,  Is  our  ur- 
fulfilled  responsibility  to  stimulate  low- 
income  rental  housing  for  slum  residents 
displaced  by  urban  renewal  and  freeway  con- 
struction programs.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Members  of  Congress,  in  both  House  and 
Senate,  will  act  affirmatively  to  meet  th:^ 
challenge  in  the  present  89th  Congress, 

I  am  convinced  that  oin:  national  view, 
as  presently  expressed  does  not  adequatelv 
embrace  the  full  potentialities  of  the  high- 
way prc^am  and  Its  impact  on  the  economic, 
the  social,  the  recreational,  and  the  esthetic 
considerations  which  are  so  necessary  In 
our  times.  As  we  study  in  committee  how 
to  meet  the  Increased  costs  of  the  Interstate 
System  we're  going  to  come  to  grips  with 
these  needs  which  I  have  mentioned.  And 
so  in  the  light  of  the  projected  growth  of  our 
population,  the  constantly  increasing  stand- 
ards of  living  in  America,  and  the  critic:,  i 
role  that  automotive  transjwrtation  occupies 
in  our  national  concept  and  In  our  national 
economy,  it  is  imperative,  I  believe — and  the 
Congress  recognizes  It — that  there  is  an 
area  of  activity  and  leadership  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government — in  cooperation  with  Sta* -■ 
governments  and  with  many  segments  oi 
private  indtistry  as  well. 

Now  I  close  with  this  expression  of  thanks 
to  Bob  Koch  and  his  staff.  I  think  that  yoi 
have  to  right  to  know,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
that  the  membership  of  the  Congress  of  th  ■ 
United  States  is  appreciative  of  the  counsel 
of  trained  persons  who  understand  your  prob- 
lems and  the  problems  of  other  segments  of 
industry  and  who  come  to  the  Congress  and 
talk  to  us  and  counsel  with  us.  I  will  say 
to  you.  President  Koch,  that  you  and  your 
associates  have  never  presstired  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Those  of  you  in  this  indtistry — Individuall  • 
as  well  as  through  an  excellent  and  adequato 
staff — come  to  your  Congress.  Let  us  he:.' 
from  you.  I  think  I  have  at  least  a  rlgl.-. 
and  responsibility  tonight  to  say  for  all  Men;- 
bers  of  Congress,  that  we  want  you  to  cor^n 
to  us  before  the  fa.ct,  not  after  the  fact.  Give 
us  the  Information  which  you  have  beforc 
hearlngs  have  gone  too  far — or  at  least  untu 
a  bill  has  been  reported  from  subcommit- 
tee or  committee  and  then  brought  to  tl.,- 
Senate  or  House  floors  for  actual  voting  u^; 
or  down — perhaps  the  adoption  of  sometinn 
hastily  conceived  amendments.  You  hav'^ 
done  this.  President  Koch. 

Chairman  Meshberger,  and  to  all  you  wlv. 
are  here,  this  isn't  a  pleasantry.  I  belie.' 
it's  vitally  important  that  you  continue  t  ; 
give  us  earlier,  rather  than  later,  your  couij- 
sel  and  guidance,  as  well  as  your  suppoii 
when  you  believe  the  cause  is  in  the  nationul 
Interest. 

As  we  move  forward  In  these  days  and 
months  and  years  ahead,  workers  In  factory 
and  field  and  farm — workers,  yes,  in  Govern- 
ment— let  us  realize  that  tomorrow  will  be 
a  good  tomorrow  as  today  has  been  a  goo<! 
today  and  yesterday  was  also  good.  And 
tomorrow  will  be  a  good  tomorrow  if  we  but 
know  how  to  tise  it.  And  represented  In  this 
meeting  are  the  leaders,  as  1  have  said,  in 
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your  industry  who  will  help  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  Its  proper  role  to  build 
a  better  America.  Working  together  the  task 
vrill  be  easier  and  surer  of  accomplishment. 


The  Crisis  in  tke  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    n^IKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8, 1965 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  within  the  United  Nations — 
partlciilarly  the  development  of  ap- 
propriate American  attitudes  toward  this 
body  and  Its  future,  were  discussed  re- 
cently by  the  Honorable  Clare  Boothe 
Luce,  former  Member  of  this  House, 
former  Ambassador  to  Italy,  as  well  as  a 
distinguished  author  and  playwright. 
Tliis  address,  entitled  "The  Crisis  in  the 
United  Nations"  was  delivered  before  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  at  its 
71st  annual  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  HI., 
on  Thursday,  December  10,  1964. 

Feeling  as  I  do  that  this  subject  is  of 
particular  significance  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Nation,  I  am  appending  here 
the  text  of  Mrs.  Luce's  timely  and 
sitrniflcant  remarks. 

The  Crisis  in  thk  Unitkd  Nations 

Mr,  Chairman,  Mr.  Mattlson,  Mr.  Donnelly, 
dis'.ingulshed  guests,  members  of  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  friends,  I  am 
honored  indeed  to  address  this  association, 
which  with  other  similar  associations  have 
been  the  hefty  construction  crews  if  not  the 
Ideological  architects  of  America's  prosper- 
Hy,  Ours  may  not  be  the  Great  Society  of 
the  Utopian  dreams,  but  where  on  earth 
is  a  better?  And  If  this  is  so,  you  and  other 
Americans  like  you  deserve  plenty  of  the 
credit. 

I  am  not  only  honored,  but  a  little  scared 
to  address  you.  knowing  that  I  am  the  first 
woman  you  have  ever  trtisted  to  do  so,  I 
coiifessed  my  fears  to  Mr.  Shachan,  the 
grnclous  gentleman  you  sent  to  greet  me  at 
the  airport,  and  he  seemed  S3mipathetic.  "It's 
trtie."  he  said,  "Whatever  a  woman  does, 
she's  got  to  do  twice  as  well  as  a  man  •  •  • 
but  that's  not  difficult."  Now,  there's  what 
I  call  a  public  relations  genius.  In  any 
event,  I  pray  for  your  sake,  that  he  is  right, 
and  that  I  do  right  by  you,  and  my  own 
sex  this  evening. 

My  subject  tonight  Is  not,  as  announced, 
"What  lies  ahead  for  America  in  foreign  af- 
fairs," It  "wUl,  rather,  concentrate  on  only 
one  of  the  grave  foreign  agency  questions 
thit  lost  in  the  scufflle,  muffle,  and  battle 
of    the    presidential    campaign. 

In  passing,  seldom  in  American  history 
his  the  American  public  been  less  politically 
enlightened  than  during  that  election. 
Til  is,  let  me  say,  is  not  a  partisan  view.  Most 
of  the  editorialists  and  commentators  were 
1:.  agreement  by  the  time  the  campaign 
ei.ded  that,  for  whatever  reason,  the  debate 
bf.vveen  the  presidential  candidates  did 
lutle,  and  in  some  times  nothing,  to  clarify 
Hi  ay  of  the  crucial  problems  which  our 
^.  lion  must  solve  if  peace  and  prosperity 
=irr  to  be  maintained  in  the  decade  ahead. 

During  the  campaign  I  saw  a  little  car- 
t-  on  that  seemed  to  sum  up  the  reaction  of 
tho  average  American  to  what  the  sophls- 
cates  called  the  Presidential  dialog.  It 
sliowed  a  Harris  or  Gallup  pollster,  paO.  In 
h.Aid,  pencil  poised,  looking  expectantly  at 


a  shirt-sleeved  householder  who  had  Just 
ocHne  to  the  door.  "So  you  have  the  ques- 
tions," the  potential  voted  Bn^».  "WeU, 
what  I  want  are  answers." 

So  tonight,  with  your  kind  permission,  I 
intend  to  discuss  one  grave  question  which 
was  swept  under  the  rug  during  the  months 
before  the  elections;  namely,  the  crisis  In 
the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  crisis  is  double- 
barreled.  It  is  both  financial  and  i>olltlcal 
in  nature.  The  failtire  of  the  19th  General 
Assembly  to  surmount  this  crisis  threatens 
to  collapse  this  20-year-old  institution. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  1945,  one  nation,  the  United  States, 
has  borne  almost  40  percent  of  all  the  ex- 
penses of  an  Institution  which  now  Includes 
115  members.  Nevertheless,  today  more  than 
half  of  the  cotintries  are  In  arrears  on  their 
financial  contributions  to  the  amount  of 
about  9120  million.  But  Soviet  Russia  Is 
the  offender  who  has  now  brought  the 
United  Nations  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy 
and  thrown  it  Into  institutional  confusion 
by  refusing  to  pay  its  $52,6  million  assess- 
ment for  U,N.  peace  keeping  operations  In 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo.  Six  So- 
viet satellites  and  France  have  taken  the 
same  stand,  bringing  the  total  sum  of  de- 
favilted  debt  for  these  two  operations  alone 
to  over  $70  million. 

As  you  all  know,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Charter,  the  ri^t  to  decide  on  peace- 
keeping operations,  and  to  make  assessments 
for  them,  originally  rested  with  the  Sectirity 
Council.  But  whMi  it  became  clear  that  the 
use  of  veto,  especially  Soviet's  chronic  vuse 
of  it,  was  bound  to  prevent  every  effort  of 
the  Security  CouncU's  free  world  membere 
to  constitute  police  peace  forces  In  interna- 
tional emergencies,  a  way  out  was  found  and, 
in  1950,  the  General  Assembly  overwhelm- 
ingly voted  the  so-called  uniting  for  peace 
resolution.  This  permitted  the  Assembly  to 
take  action  in  the  event  of  a  Security  Coun- 
cil stalemate.  It  was,  consequently,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  which  voted  for  the  Suez  and 
Congo  peacekeeping  operations,  and  made 
the  assessments  for  them. 

As  you  also  know,  under  article  10  of  the 
U.N.  Chart«:,  the  penalty  for  any  nation  more 
than  2  years  in  arrears,  which  is  now  the 
case  In  resjject  of  the  U^.SJl,.  and  other 
members  of  the  Russian  bloc — Is  to  lose  its 
vote  in  the  General  Assembly, 

For  several  years  now  the  U.S.S.R.  has  ad- 
amantly taken  the  position  that  the  Assem- 
bly, by  bypassing  the  Security  Council,  vio- 
lated the  original  terms  of  the  Charter,  and 
has  threatened  to  walk  out  if  the  General 
Assembly  dares  to  Invoke  article  19,  and  de- 
prive it  of  it*  vote. 

Dtirlng  the  campaign,  the  United  States, 
backed  by  a  resolution  In  Congress,  took  a 
strong  stand  on  the  matter.  It  insisted  that 
the  Charter  rules  must  be  obeyed,  and  that 
the  Soviets  mtist  either  put  up  or  shut  up. 
In  recent  weeks,  however,  the  U,S,  position 
has  weakened.  It  now  seems  willing  to  ac- 
cept any  formula  which  will  avoid  putting 
the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  spot  by  invoking  article 
19,  but  which  will  also  collect  Moscow's  un- 
paid bill.  But  Russia,  no  doubt  encouraged 
by  this  U.S.  waffle,  continued  to  Insist  that 
what  matters  is  not  the  money,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  thing.  It  still  refuses — under 
any  formula — to  pay  any  i>art  of  its  arrears 
for  the  Congo  and  Suez  operations. 

Plainly  this  situation  is  fraught  with  peril 
for  American  prestige  and  the  U,N.  If  ar- 
ticle 19  is  Invoked,  and  if  the  majority  of 
the  members  then  condone  Russia's  dead- 
beat  tactics  by  refusing  to  deprive  Soviet 
bloc  of  their  votes,  the  United  States  will 
lose  Incalculable  face.  But,  by  the  same 
token,  the  General  Assembly  Itself  will  also 
lose — If  not  face,  power.  For  a  vote  to  excuse 
Russia  frtMn  ita  debts,  on  her  own  legalistic 
grounds — that  the  Assembly  had  no  right 
In  the  first  place  to  Impose  them — ^wlll  mean 


that  the  Assembly  accepts  the  Russian  posi- 
tion that  responsibility  tor  peacekeeping  op- 
erations must  hencefar12i  be  returned  to 
the  Security  CouncU.  and  put  onoe  again 
at  the  mercy  of  the  veto  power  of  the  great 
powers. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  article  19  is  Invoked, 
and  goes  against  Russia,  and  If  the  Soviet 
Union  then  makes  good  on  its  threat  to  walk 
out.  It  Is  certain  that  other  nations  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Soviet  position  will  also 
stalk  out.  And  this  will  mean  that  the  UJ«r. 
is  doomed  to  suffer  the  fate  of  the  League 
of  Nations  which  began  to  come  apart  at  the 
seams  when  the  first  big  power  walked  out 
of  it. 

But  most  serious  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the 
question  of  who  in  the  end  wUl  pick  up  Mos- 
cow's bills  if  it  refuses  to  do  so  under  any 
formula.  Will  they  be  picked  up  by  the 
other  114  members  of  the  United  Nations? 
Blany  axe  themselves  already  in  arrears  on 
their  normal  dues.  Or  will  you-know-who— 
the  American  taxpayer — ball  out  the  UJ?. 
and  the  Communists? 

And  there,  tor  the  moment,  the  matter 
seems  to  rest.  How  restful  the  question 
is  we  can  surmise  by  the  fact  that  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  U 
Tbant,  has  taken  to  his  bed  with  a  severe 
pepetic  ulcer. 

I  am  reminded  here  of  a  story  told  about 
a  government  character  who  went  off  his 
rocker  and  was  sent  to  an  asylum.  But  ua- 
der  psychiatry  he  seemed  to  cure  rapidly. 
As  the  doctor  handed  him  his  discharge  pa- 
pers, he  asked.  "What  are  your  plans  now?" 
The  discharged  patient  replied,  "Well,  I'm 
thinking  of  being  an  Ambassador  to  the  UJf. 
Then,  on  the  other  hand,  I  may  decide  to 
remain  a  teakettle." 

The  second  grave  question  that  faces  the 
U.N.  Is  the  admission  of  Red  China.  While 
most  observers  agree  that  the  Assembly  wlU 
not  vote  to  seat  Mao  Tse-tung's  govern- 
ment this  year,  they  also  agree  that  sooner 
rather  than  later  this  will  happen. 

Last  January,  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  in  an  address  at  Columbia  University, 
warned  that  the  U.S,  position  In  the  V2i. 
has  greatly  changed  since  It  was  founded 
10  years  ago — and  not  for  the  better.  Ow- 
ing to  the  admission  of  scores  of  new  Afro- 
Asian  nations  in  the  last  decade.  It  has  now 
become  "theoretically  possible."  he  said, 
"that  a  two-thirds"  majority  of  the  U  JI.  As- 
sembly could  be  formed  by  countries  which 
have  only  10  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion and  contribute  only  6  percent  of  the 
assessed  UJ<r.  budget,  and  could  recommend 
cbtn*ses  of  action  fc«'  which  other  nations 
wotild  bear  primary  responsibility  and 
burden." 

The  crisis  thus  raises  these  portentous 
questions:  How  long  shotild  the  United  States 
consent  to  bear  the  moral  responsibilities 
and  financial  burdens  imposed  on  it  by  those 
who  hold  its  rules  In  contempt,  and  who 
refuse  to  accept  even  their  fair  share  of  pur- 
suing the  policies  they  vote  for?  Has  the 
time  come  for  the  United  States  to  dump  the 
V2J.  by  letting  It  go  bankrupt?  Should  we 
withdraw  now,  before  the  admission  of  Red 
China  Is  stuffed  down  our  throats?  But,  if 
the  answer  to  these  questions  is  yes,  then 
wither  away  the  cause  of  peace  when  the 
United  Nations  collapses? 

It  seems  to  me  that  before  we  accept  this 
answer  we  shotild  first  take  a  good  hard 
look  at  the  state  of  American  public  opin- 
ion about  the  UJI.  The  fate  of  the  UJf. 
rests  pvartly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  In 
Moscow.  But  to  an  even  greater  extent.  It 
lies  with  American  public  opinion.  What 
do  most  Americans  think  of  the  United  Na- 
tions? 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  three  views 
held    among    Americans — starry-eyed    view, 
the  hard-eyed  view,  and  the  clear-eyed  view. 
The  stan-y-eyed  view  Is  moralistic,  ideal- 
istic, optimistic,  and  even  evangelistic.    This 
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view  comes  naturally,  perhaps,  to  Americans. 
Morality,  Idealism,  altruism,  and  the  mls- 
slonaiis^  and  reformer  spirit  are  wonderfully 
persistent  strains  In  the  American  character. 
Including  the  character  of  our  political  lead- 
ers. Inspired  by  this  tradition,  the  Initia- 
tives for  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
United  Nations  were  taken,  by  President 
Wilson  and  President  Roosevelt,  respectively. 
I  think  we  should  be  proud  of  the  high- 
minded  and  generous  Instincts  that  Inspire 
our  people  and  their  leaders.  Also,  let  us 
recognize  tliat  In  theory.  If  not  In  practice, 
the  U  JI.  is  Indeed  the  noblest  Institution  yet 
conceived  by  the  mind  of  man.  For  the 
Charter  of  the  UJI.  dedicates  that  Institu- 
tion to  the  achievement  of  the  four  greatest 
human  goals:  the  maintaining  of  Interna- 
tional peace,  the  promotion  of  the  self-de- 
termination of  peoples,  the  pronxotlon  of 
social  welfare,  and  the  protection  of  human 
rights. 

But  the  starry-eyed  view  of  the  UJJ.  holds 
tenadoiisly,  mystically,  and  quite  unre£Ll- 
Istloally,  to  the  belief  that  simply  because  of 
Its  professed  goals,  It  has  the  power  to 
change  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Its  unruly 
members,  and  to  convert  them — somehow — 
sometime — Into  apostles  of  peace  and  uni- 
versal brotherhood. 

It  is  almost  Impossible  to  argue  about  the 
U.N.  with  its  starry-eyed  devotees.  They  are 
like  the  shlrtmaker  who  went  to  a  bcmker 
for  a  loon.  When  he  was  asked.  "Can  you 
give  a  statement?"  he  replied.  "You  bet. 
I  am  c^tlmlstlc." 

One  is  tempted  to  say  that  the  faith, 
hope — and  especially  the  charity — which  a 
good  many  Americans  show  toward  the  U.N. 
verges  on  religious  conviction.  It  has  be- 
come to  them  a  kind  of  secular  temple  of 
man. 

I  am  myself  struck  by  the  nimiber  of 
Christmas  cards  I  receive  each  year  show- 
ing the  tall  axistere  slab  of  the  UJ^'.  building, 
windows  all  radiantly  aglow,  and  hanging 
above  It  the  bright  star  which  we  generally 
associate  with  the  midnight  sky  over  Bethle- 
hem. Apj}arently  its  devotees  are  imaware 
that  what  goes  on  inside  this  building  more 
often  Invokes  the  image  of  bedlam  than 
Bethlehem. 

Needless  to  say  there  Is  almost  no  resent- 
ment among  UJI.  worshipers,  that  the  up- 
keep of  their  temple  is  being  paid  for  In 
large  pcut  out  of  their  own  pockets.  On  the 
contrary,  they  seem  to  believe  that  the  clti- 
aens  of  the  richest  nation  on  the  earth  should 
bear  the  bnmt  of  the  greatest  secular  mis- 
sionary enterprise  on  earth.  Strangely 
enough,  the  starry  eyed  are  divided  on  the 
questioin  of  the  admission  of  Red  China. 
Some  passionately  believe  that  we  should 
admit  it  becaiise  they  feel  that  once  the  Red 
Chinese  take  their  pew  in  the  temple  they 
must,  sooner  oc  later,  be  converted  from 
their  selfish,  totalitarian  political  ways  to  the 
unselfish,  democratic  ways  of  world  coopera- 
tion. Others  feel  that  while  the  Temple  of 
man,  like  all  churches,  should  not  cast  into 
the  outer  darkness  any  of  its  born  mem- 
bers— like  the  Soviets — it  should  not  rush 
open  armed  to  welcome  defiant  sinners  and 
imbelievers  like  the  Chinese  Reds. 

Many  Americans  also  feel  that  there  is 
something  essentlaUy  wicked  and  dangerovis 
about  the  possession  of  great  national  power. 
They  feel  uneasy  and  even  a  litUe  guilty, 
when  they  contemplate  the  enormous  mili- 
tary and  economic  strength  the  United  States 
has  so  suddenly  attained  to  in  this  century. 
They  feel  subconsciously,  perhaps,  that 
America's  power  may  not  have  been  alto- 
gether Innocently  acquired.  They  dread 
that  in  the  absence  of  a  higher  restraining 
force-HBpeciflcaUy  the  UJf.— the  United 
States  will  be  tempted  to  use  its  prodigious 
strength  ignobly  or  aggressively.  Especially 
they  fear  lest  we  ever  use  it  against  the  un- 
derprlvUeged,  little  ones  of  the  earth.  They 
see  America's  presence  In  the  U.N.  and  espe- 


cially Its  tremendously  generous  financial 
support  of  it,  as  bearing  witness  to  the  entire 
world  that  the  mightiest  nation  on  earth 
will  never,  no  never,  become  that  thing  which 
our  whole  political  tradition  has  taught  us  to 
loathe;  a  greedy.  aggres«lve,  imperialistic 
nation. 

A  few  Americans,  though  not  nearly  so 
many  as  are  supposed,  consider  that  national 
sovereignty,  In  and  of  it»elf,  is  a  wicked 
and  lawless  thing,  and  that  it  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  international  disorder,  and  war.  They 
do  dream  of  the  United  Nations  as  the  fore- 
runner of  the  parliament  of  man  and  the 
matrix  of  eventual  world  government.  This, 
let  me  say,  is  complete  nonsense.  If  any- 
thing can  be  said  about  the  U.N.  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  it  is  that  It  Is  decades  away 
from  becoming  a  supranational  government. 
To  simi  up,  the  starry-eyed  are  convinced 
that  if  the  U.N.  collapses  world  anarchy  will 
result  and  that  all  hope  of  averting  nuclear 
destruction  will  be  gone.  Consequently, 
fficed  with  the  present  crlals,  they  feel  that 
no  sacrifice,  either  of  money  or  prestige,  is 
too  great  for  the  United  States  to  pay  for 
averting  this  imlversal  calamity. 

Before  we  condemn  this  somewhat  less 
than  realistic  attitude,  let  us  remind  our- 
selves that  It  has  been  fostered  by  every  one 
of  America's  Presidents  since  the  U.N.  was 
foimded.  One  statement  will  serve  as  an 
example  of  many  similar  pronovmcements 
made  by  Truman,  Eisenhower,  and  now 
Johnson. 

In  President  Kennedy's  Inaugural  address 
he  said  that  the  United  Nations  is  "our  last 
best  hope  for  peace  In  an  age  where  the 
instruments  of  war  have  far  outpaced  the 
Instnmients  of  peace." 

In  passmg,  barely  8  months  after  Kennedy 
spoke  these  words,  he  found  it  necessary  In 
the  defense  of  o\ir  national  security,  to  by- 
pass the  U.N.  altogether.  Kennedy's  and 
Khriishchev's  eyeball-to-eytball  Cuban  mis- 
die  confrontation  found  all  the  members  of 
the  U.N.,  for  once,  with  their  mouths  shut 
and  their  eyes  closed  prayerfully.  And,  even 
the  most  starry-eyed  Americans  discovered 
that  when  the  chips  are  down,  the  peace  of 
the  world  does  not  He  in  the  hands  of  the 
U.N.  It  lies  but  where  it  always  has — in 
the  hands  of  the  great  powers. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  second — and 
other  extremist  view  of  the  U.N.— the  hot- 
eyed,  suspicious,  cjmlcal,  and  pessimistic 
view.  This  has  been  best  expoxinded  per- 
haps, by  those  writers  who  claim  that  the 
U.N.  can  never  succeed,  principally  because 
of  the  membership  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  They 
note — and  righUy — that  Soviet  ideology 
holds  that  all  parliaments,  bodies,  and  fo- 
rums, which  permit  free  discussion,  are  Isour- 
geois  institutions  which  miist  be  destroyed 
In  the  pessimistic  view,  the  only  reason  that 
the  Soviets  remain  In  the  U.N.  is  to  imder- 
mlne  It  by  flagrantly  flouting  its  charter 
goals  and  niles,  while  at  the  same  time  using 
It  to  subvert  and  convert  its  other  members 
to  communism. 

They  are  particularly  fond  of  telling  this 
U.N.  story:  Foxa  U.N.  civil  servants  got  Into 
an  argxmient  over  which  profession  was  first 
established  in  the  world.  The  British  mem- 
ber, a  lawyer  attached  to  his  mission,  said, 
"Law,  of  course.  Man  could  never  have 
sxirvived  without  a  few  sin:^le  laws  to  gov- 
ern him."  The  Frenchman,  a  doctor  working 
with  UNICEP,  replied  "Gynecology.  Or  how 
could  Cain  and  Abel  have  been  bom?"  The 
American  member,  an  architect  on  loan  to 
the  U.N.  technological  program,  said.  "Long 
before  that,  my  friends,  an  architect  was  on 
hand  to  bring  order  out  of  dhaos." 

"Aha,"  beamed  the  Communist,  who  was 
the  head  of  the  U.SS.R.  Secretariat.  "But  who 
created  the  chaos?" 

Long  t>efore  Secretary  Rusk  issued  his 
warning  that  the  smaU  nations  were  rapidly 
becoming  the  tails  that  would  wag  the  big 
national  dogs,   U.N.   critics   were   predicting 


this.  In  1950,  Wmiam  Henry  Chamberlain 
wrote,  "The  world  organization  that  was 
supposed  to  assiu^  peace  and  reign  of  law 
and  justice  has  been  proven  Impotent.  By 
Innumerable  brawls,  on  kwues  large  and 
small,  the  United  Nations  has  proved  them- 
selves  the  divided  nations."  UH^.  haters 
utter  earsplitting  ouches  every  time  one  of 
the  UtUe  UJf.  members  sticks  a  verbal  pin 
Into  Uncle  Sam.  They  Insist  that  the  grow- 
ing Afro-Asian  bloc,  either  from  conviction 
or  fear  of  Communist  repralsals,  must  more 
and  more  succeed  In  stullfylng  or  scuttling 
VS.  policies,  and  that  its  one  Increasing 
puriMjse  is  to  milk,  bUk  and  JUt  the  free 
world  nations.  In  proof,  they  point  in  dis- 
gust  and  fear  to  the  growth  of  racialism  in 
the  UJM. 

As  long  ago  as  1955,  the  "Swiss  Review  of 
World  Affairs"  wrote  "A  point  has  now  been 
reached  at  which  racial  discrimination  l£ 
triumphant  in  the  United  Nations,  In  the 
sense  that  the  representatives  of  white  na- 
tions — unless  they  are  Communist — are  a 
priori  held  guilty  of  bad  faith." 

And  truly  enough,  many  of  the  Afro-Asian 
nations  have  used  and  abused  this  forum, 
dedicated  to  International  i>eace  and  har- 
mony, to  whoop  it  up  against  their  former 
colonial  masters,  seizing  obsessively  upon 
every  action  of  the  European  powers  raucous- 
ly to  air  their  grievances  of  the  past  and 
their  fears  of  grievances  yet  to  be  suffered. 

In  recent  days  the  U  JI.  critics  have  pointed 
to  the  savage  charges  of  imperialism  which 
some  of  the  Afro-Asians  have  hurled  against 
Great  Britain,  Belgium  and  the  United 
States  for  their  Congo  rescue  operations,  and 
the  way  they  have  ignored  the  torture  and 
butchery  of  white  missionaries  by  the  Congo 
rebels.  I  venture,  however,  to  predict  that 
when  the  debate  on  this  rescue  operation  is 
over  we  will  find  that  many  African  members 
will  be  on  our  side  of  the  question. 

Even  before  the  present  crisis  developed, 
UJI.  haters  believed  that  the  time  had  long 
since  come  for  America  either  to  call  the  tune 
or  to  quit  paying  the  UJf .  pipers  whose  tune 
has  become  noticeably,  if  not  notoriously, 
anti-American.  They  insist — and  today  their 
voices  are  beginning  to  carry  weight — that  if 
other  nations  (principally  the  Soviets  and 
the  satellites)  should  continue  to  welch  on 
their  debts,  we  should,  at  the  very  least,  re- 
taliate by  cutting  our  own  contributions  by 
the  amounts  defaulted.  And  if  this  brir.gs 
about  the  financial  bankruptcy  of  the  UN., 
these  critics  aver  that  it  will  only  be  the  logi- 
cal  result  of  the  UJf.'s  moral  bankruptcy. 

Needless  to  say,  they  Insist  that  the  United 
States  should  withdraw  from  the  U.N.  the 
very  day  the  Assembly  votes  to  admit  Reel 
China. 

They  see  the  UJJ.  not  only  as  a  dire  threat 
to  the  interest  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  but  as  a  Iweedlng  ground  of  national, 
and  racial  antagonisms,  and  the  incubator  of 
brush  fire  wars  which  vrtll  probably  in  the 
end  escalate  into  nuclear  war. 

Dag  Hammarskjold  once  made  a  comment 
about  the  U.N.  that  is  worth  bearintr  in 
mind: 

"People  who  don't  like  the  U.N.,"  he  s.iid, 
"don't  like  the  world  because  the  U.N,  reflects 
the  world  as  it  is." 

He  might  have  added  that  many  people 
who  flo  like  it,  like  it  for  this  same  reason. 
For  «ruly  enough,  the  U.N.  Is  the  very  mirror 
of  men  and  nations.  It  reflects  both  their 
good  and  evU,  nobility  and  meannesK,  cruelty 
and  ^neroeity,  savagery  and  clvUity.  It 
showr forth  the  finest  aspirations  of  nations 
as  well  as  their  lowest  ambitions. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  third  view  of  the 
United  Nations — the  dry-eyed,  clear-eyed  ap- 
proach. 

With  all  its  faults,  failures,  gropings,  con- 
fusions, mischiefs,  errors.  Inadequacies,  and 
shortcomings,  the  clear  eyed  see  that  the 
U.N.  does  represent  a  halting  step  forward  In 
man's  attempt  to  organize  peace. 
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V^bove  all,  they  understand  what  the  U.N. 
can  do,  and  what  it  cant  do,  what  It  Is  good 
for,  and  what  it  Is  no  good  for. 

They  know,  and  never  forget,  that  the  U.N. 
cannot  be  the  sul>stitute  for  any  nation's 
state  department,  or  the  architect  of  Its  for- 
eign policies.  They  know  that  Ambassador 
Adlal  Stevenson's  U.N.  mission  is — or  should 
be — to  reflect  the  policies  of  our  State  De- 
partment; that  our  foreign  policies  can  be 
e:ipounded  and  debated  in  the  U.N.,  but  can- 
not— or  should  not — be  designed  there. 

While  they  feel  that  the  prevalent  starry- 
eyed  view  in  America  has  indeed  encouraged 
a  dangerous  degree  of  irresponsibility  among 
it^  members,  they  also  feel  that  so  far — and 
I  repeat  so  far — our  Government  has  not 
permitted  the  U.N.  either  to  shape,  or  to  mis- 
sh.  pe,  our  foreign  policies.  And.  indeed, 
clear-eyed  U.N.  observers  know  that  such 
mi-stakes  as  we  seem  to  have  made  in  the 
U.N',  were  originally  made  in  the  State  De- 
p.".rtment.  They  merely  surfaced  in  the  U.N. 
For  example,  the  failure  of  the  Truman 
administration  to  make  it  quite  clear  to  the 
Commimlst  world  that  we  would  defend 
Korea  Is  probably  what  led  to  that  aggression. 
Similarly,  the  decision  to  stop  the  Reds  In 
Korea  was  not  then  made  by  the  members 
of  the  U.N.  It  was  personally  made  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  his  advisers  before  our 
representative  decided  to  bring  it  to  a  vote  in 
the  Secm-ity  Council.  If,  as  a  consequence 
of  This,  the  Korean  war  was  fought  under  the 
UN',  banner,  was  this  a  bad  thing?  Was  our 
US.  Korean  war  effort  hurt  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  for  having  got  the  moral  imprima- 
tur of  most  of  the  U.N.  nations? 

So  far — and  I  repeat  so  far— the  U.N.  forum 
h.  s  provided  the  United  States  with  a  quick 
in.nrument  for  mobilizing  world  opinion  be- 
hind its  efforts— Including  the  NATO  effort — 
to  protect  the  free  world. 

Indeed,  so  far — and  I  repeat  so  far— there 
ho 3  been  no  U.N.  peacekeeping  operation  that 
wns  not  initially  discussed,  planned  and 
agreed  to  by  our  State  Department  before 
it  was  put  to  the  vote  in  the  U.N. 

The  real  value  to  the  United  States — and 
to  all  nations  of  the  U.N..  is  that  in  the  for- 
m.itive  stages  of  their  foreign  policies  the 
UN.  provides  them  with  a  vast  listening  post, 
a  barometer,  a  testing  ground  of  the  view 
and  intentions  other  nations  will  be  likely  to 
take  of  their  desired  actions. 

However  tumultuous  and  disorderly  Its  de- 
liberations are  on  occasions,  the  U.N.  is  an 
utterly  unique  town  meeting  of  the  world. 
To  the  very  extent  this  is  so.  the  U.N. 
helps  to  keep  every  nation,  great  and  small, 
from  going  off  halfcocked  in  its  foreign 
policies.  And  it  keeps  all  the  nations,  and 
all  equally,  not  only  mindful  of  the  decent — 
and  Indecent — opinions  of  mankind,  but 
more  importantly,  aware  of  which,  among  the 
nations,  they  can  covmt  on  for  material  aid 
and  moral  support  whenever  some  national 
military,  political  or  economic  showdown 
becomes  inevitable. 

The  U,N.  is  also  unique  as  an  Interna- 
tional decompression  chamber.  In  1960,  for 
e.xample,  the  Congo  threatened  to  become 
another  Korea.  But  for  the  Intenention 
of  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces,  United  States 
ar.d  Russian  troops  would  probably  be  con- 
fronting one  another  today  in  the  jungle 
cockpits  of  Africa.  Granted,  the  U.N.  Congo 
operation  was  badly  botched.  But  again,  the 
b:,,me  for  this  rests  far  more  on  the  ante- 
cedent confusion  in  our  State  Department 
th.an  on  confusion  in  the  U.N.  And.  botched, 
or  not.  UJ^.  intervention  has  succeeded — for 
the  time  being — in  preventing  the  Conamu- 
nists  from  setting  up  an  effective  base  In  the 
honrt  of  Africa. 

Certainly  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  in 
Suez.  Cyprios.  and  the  Congo  have — bo  far — 
and  I  repeat  so  far  helped  to  avert  direct 
muitary  United  StateB-U.S.S.R.  military 
co:ifrontations.  To  this  extent,  the  U.N.  has 
pi  rformed,  however,  poorly,  one  of  its  major 
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f\inctlons — to  lessen  the  chances  of  a  nuclear 
war. 

There  are  two  more  dry-eyed,  or  realistic 
points.  In  favor  of  the  XJX.  The  UJ*.  ia 
the  only  kind  of  survival  Insurance  that  the 
small  and  middle  powers  have  today.  The 
weak,  infant,  struggling  nations  of  the  world 
see  the  U.N.  as  the  midwife  of  their  birth, 
and  consider  their  membership  In  It  as  the 
very  seal  and  warrant  of  their  Independence. 
It  Is  not  only  their  shield  and  shelter  from 
their  voracious  neighbors — like  Red  China 
and  Soviet  Russia — but  It  provides  many  of 
them  with  the  only  place  where  they  can 
make  contact  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
great  powers.  Most  of  the  struggling  new 
nations  can  not  afford  posts  in  all  the  cap- 
itals of  the  world.  Their  U.N.  missions  are 
in  many  cases,  their  only  ones.  And  pre- 
cisely because  this  is  so  today  most  great 
nations  send  the  cream  of  their  own  diplo- 
matic corps  to  the  U.N.  The  U.S.S.R.  is  no 
exception.  Our  UJf.  mission  has.  besides 
Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson,  four  other 
Ambassadors  (Plimpton,  Yost,  Tree,  and 
Williams). 

And  finally,  we  must  remember  that  below 
Its  peacekeeping  level  of  operations  the  U.N. 
has  generated  a  nmnber  of  specialized  agen- 
cies which  are  truly  International  In  the  best 
sense.  They  are  of  such  mutual  benefit  to 
the  nations  that  all  would  be  losers,  if,  they 
had  to  be  abandoned  as  a  result  of  the  U.N.'s 
collapse.  To  list  a  few,  there  are  the  Special 
Fund,  the  Program  of  Technical  Assistance, 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization,  the 
World  Health  Organization,  UNICEF,  various 
postal,  telecommimlcations,  and  meteorologi- 
cal bodies,  refugee  work  groups,  and  so  on. 
Perhaps  we  should  note  one  dubious  ex- 
ception—UNESCO. Even  in  the  opinion  of 
many  stanch  U.N.  supporters,  the  United 
Nations  Educational.  Social  and  Cultural 
Organization,  with  headquarters  in  Paris,  is  a 
heavily  Communist-dominated  agency.  It  is 
the  one  U.N.  agency  which  even  strong 
friends  of  the  U.N.  feel  that  the  United 
States  should  seek  to  disband  or  reform. 
This  we  could  do  in  short  order  by  cutting 
down  or  closing  off  oiu-  financial  contribu- 
tion— over  40  percent  of  the  total — vmtll  such 
time  as  UNESCO  would  undertake  to  give 
the  democratic  nations  a  voice  commensuarte 
with  free  world  opinion  and  support. 

And  now  I  believe  that  we  have  provided 
a  reasonable  framework  in  which  to  confront 
the  present  crisis  In  the  United  Nations. 
The  essential  facts  are: 
First,  the  U.N.  is  an  organization  which, 
with  all  Its  fallm-es,  faults,  and  follies  Is  on 
the  whole  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  tjie  promotion  of  hmnan  welfare,  the 
Independence  of  all  nations,  and  the  foster- 
ing of  human  rights.  Secondly,  the  majority 
of  its  members  do  realize  that  the  Com- 
mtmlsts  represent  forces  which  threaten 
their  own  national  Independence.  To  the 
extent  that  the  majority  know  this  to  be 
true,  they  are  passionately  desirous  of  keep- 
ing the  U.N.  a  going  democratic  concern. 

Conusequently,  whenever  the  chips  go 
down— which  is  to  say,  whenever  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  put  them  down— the 
majoirty  will  go  along,  albeit  with  grumbles, 
moans,  or  wails  on  our  side. 

Second,  through  the  power  of  the  piirse, 
the  United  States  can  discipline  the  U.N. 
whenever  it  threatens  to  act  against  the  vital 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Whenever  the  White  House  and  the  State 
Department  Is  prepared  to  take  a  clear,  firm, 
and  reasonable  stand  on  any  issue  brewing 
or  boiling  In  the  U.N.,  the  majority  wUl  vote 
with  us  especially  If  they  are  made  to  under- 
stand that  a  "nay"  vote  will  be  tantamount 
to  a  vote  to  scuttle  the  U  JI. 

Consequently,  I  believe  that  the  present 
flnancial  crisis  can  be  overcome  If  the 
United  States  firmly  demands  that  the  other 
114  members  put  their  minds  to  work  to 
find   some  formula  which  will  permit  the 


Soviet  Union  to  make  a  financial  contrlbu- 
Uon  representing  the  $52.8  mUUon  It  owes, 
without  insisting  that  the  Assembly  Invoke 
article  19.  Any  fsce-aavlng  formxila  Is.  In 
my  view,  to  be  accepted.  But  what  the 
United  States  cannot  accept,  both  for  its 
own  sake,  and  the  sake  of  the  U.N.  Itself,  Is 
to  permit  the  Soviets  both  to  retain  their 
vote  and  to  welsh  on  their  debts.  This  solu- 
tion of  the  crisis  would  mean  that  hence- 
forth every  member  of  the  U.N.  would  feel 
free  to  default  with  impunity,  and  that  soon- 
er rather  than  later,  the  entire  financial  bur- 
den ,of  the  UJ*.  would  be  transferred  to 
America.  The  UJf.  would  then  Indeed  be- 
come what  its  hot-eyed  cynical  critics  al- 
ready claim  it  is — an  instrument  of  Soviet 
policy,  subsidized  by  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

And   last,   the  question  of  the  admission 
of  Red  China.     Plainly,  the  pros  and  cons 
of  this  enormously  complex  question   can- 
not be  properly  examined  at  this  late  hour. 
Red    China's   Mao  Tse-tung   has   repeatedly 
Insisted  that  all  political  power  comes  out 
of  the  bai-rel  of  a  gtm.     The  admission  of 
Red  China,  smoking  gun,  and  now  nuclear 
bomb  m  hand,  would  be  a  mockery  of  all 
that  the  UJI.  claims  to  stand  for.    C«nmon 
sense  should  tell  us  that  we  cannot  let  this 
happen.     It  would  be  the  tragic  symbol  of 
the  moral  collapse  of  the  U.N.    And  worse,  it 
would  be  the  prologue  to  a  third  world  war. 
Nevertheless,    sooner    or    later,    the    United 
States  must  face  the  political  reality  that 
the  position  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  on 
Formosa  has  steadily  deteriorated  through- 
out the  world,  and  that  this  fact  is  being 
accurately    reflected    in    the    mirror    of    the 
U.N.     The   cold  political   truth  Is  that  the 
government  of  Peiplng.  representing  600  to 
800  million  mainland  Chinese  seems,  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  here  to  stay.    And  wheth- 
er  in   hope    or   in   fear,   the    overwhelming 
majority  of  the  U.N.  members  would  recog- 
nize  it  today,  except  for  the   strong  stand 
the  United  States  has  up  to  now  taken  on 
the  question.     But  despite  this  stand,  most 
U.N.  observers  agree  that  the  time  Is  coming. 
If  not  this  year,  the  next,  or  the  year  after, 
when  the  Assembly  will  certainly  defy  our 
wishes  and  vote  Red  China  into  that  body. 
This  will   be  the  most  crucial  vote  ever 
cast    in   the   U.N.     If   our   stand   does   not 
change,  the  UJ*.  defiance  of  it  will  do  ir- 
reparable damage  to  our  international  pres- 
tige.    It  will  show  that  we  have  Irretrleve- 
ably  lost  our  predominate  Influence  over  that 
body.     It  will  enhance  the  power  and  the 
reputation  of  the  Red  Chinese  throughout 
the  world.    "And  this  alone,  will  Immeasur- 
ably compound  our  problems  In  maintaining 
peace   and   order  In  Africa  and   Asia. 
What  can  we  do  to  avert  this  calamity? 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  needed  now, 
and  most  sorely,  is  a  clear  and  Ann  state- 
ment by  the  President,  explaining  not  only 
the  conditions  In  which  we  will  continue  to 
resist   Red   China's   admission   but   also   the 
conditions  In  which  we  would  be  willing  to 
agree  to  It.     In  my  view,  this  means  that  we 
must  Insist  that  we  will  not  vote  to  admit 
Mao  Tse-tung's  representative  until: 

(a)  Red  China  publicly  agrees  to  keep 
hands  off  Vietnam;  (b)  agrees  to  neutralize 
the  Formosa  Straits;  (c)  formally  abandons 
her  territorial  claims  on  her  southeast  Asian 
neighbors  and  on  India  and  Taiwan;  (d) 
agrees  that  Taiwan  China  shall  remain  an 
Independent  nation,  seated  in  the  U.N.,  and 
(e)  signs  the  test  ban  treaty,  and  following 
Moscow's  Ideological  lead,  renounces  nuclear 
war  as  an  Instrument  of  national  policy. 

But  we  must  at  the  same  time  make  It 
plain,  plain,  plain,  that  if  ^e  Assembly  votes 
to  admit  Red  China  before  these  conditions 
are  fulfilled,  the  United  States  will  be  left 
with  oDlj  one  honorable  recourse  to  with- 
draw ito  support  from  the  United  NaUons. 

In  conclusion,  the  stumounttng  of  boOi 
the  flnancial  and  political  crisis  in  the  UJJ. 
must   begin    with   the   clear   resolve   of   the 
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White  House  to  bring  that  organization  back 
to  a  sense  of  reality  by  reminding  It  that 
however  desirable  the  XJH.  Is,  Its  existence  Is 
not  utterly  necessary  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  or  the  peace  of  the  world,  and 
that  the  time  has  now  come  when  the  United 
States  has  begun  to  envisage  withdrawing 
from  it,  If  Its  members  not  only  wantonly 
persist  In  violating  their  own  rules,  but  In 
making  a  mockery  of  the  noble  ptirposes  for 
which  the  U.N.  was  founded. 

Especially,  the  President  himself  must  now 
undertake  to  educate  American  public  opin- 
ion. He  must  set  both  the  starry-eyed  U.N. 
lovers  and  its  red-eyed  haters  straight.  He 
must  explain  that  fturther  compromises  on 
our  part  are  dangerous  to  American  prestige, 
and  a  betra3ral  of  the  U.N.  itself.  He  must 
also  explain  that  if  the  UJ7.  can  be  brought 
to  a  renewed  awareness  of  Its  responsiblll- 
tlea  for  peace,  all  nations  as  well  as  the 
United  States  will  be  the  gainers. 

In  short  he  must  remind  the  free  world 
that  the  last,  best  hope  of  the  world  is  not 
the  UJf.  It  Is  today,  as  yesterday,  the  gen- 
erous but  clear-eyed  and  firm  leadership  of 
the  United  States  In  world  affairs,  even 
thoiigh  that  leadership  can  be  greatly  sus- 
tained and  strengthened  through  the  United 
Nations. 


The  Natchez  Trace  Parkway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROSS  BASS 

OF   TKMNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  8. 1965 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  Is  In  the  process  of 
planning  the  last  segment  of  the  Natchez 
Trace  Parkway,  between  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  Natchez,  Miss.  Apparently,  there  is 
unanimity  of  opinion  among  the  local 
people  that  this  route  should  follow  the 
historic  ridge  route,  rather  than  traverse 
a  rich,  productive  valley,  thereby  tear- 
ing up  farms  and  disrupting  local  living, 
Including  great  damage  to  one  of  the 
community's  finest  recreational  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Nashville  Tennessean  of 
March  3, 1965,  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Nashville  Banner  of  the  same  date  be  re- 
printed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
They  point  out  the  reasons  why  the  park- 
way should  follow  the  ridge  route,  where 
It  historically  belongs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  Mar.  3, 

1965] 

Natchez  Trace  Parkway   Belongs  on   Old 

Natchiz  Trace 

Nashville  long  has  looked  forward  to  the 
approach  of  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway,  but 
as  the  big  day  neers,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice la  clouding  the  view  with  ezi>enslve  Im- 
practicalltles,  impinging  upon  the  county's 
much  needed  recreation  areas,  and  threaten- 
ing further  to  clutter  traffic  on  the  southern 
and  western  approcM;he6  to  the  downtown 
NashviUe. 

Here's  the  proposition:  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment locates  the  route,  the  State  govern- 
ment buys  the  800-foot  right-of-way  and  Hm 
United  States  buUds  the  th(»-oughfare. 

There  are  two  ways — aright  and  wrong — ^for 
the  last  leg  of  the  project  to  enter  and  termi- 
nate in  Davidson  County. 


Although  the  Park  Service  refuses  to  give 
the  accurate  location,  thiere  is  every  indi- 
cation it  has  picked  the  "valley  route"  and 
it  is  wrong  in  every  sense  of  the  wcwd. 

In  the  first  place  the  original  Natchez 
Trace  was  not  in  the  valley.  WUd  <t.nim»^i« 
and  Indians  laid  out  the  first  trail  said  it 
was  and  is  on  Backbone  Ridge  west  of  the 
Big  Harpeth  lowlands. 

Cut  an  800-foot  swath  through  the  highly 
developed  farmlands  along  Old  Hlllsboro 
Road  coming  north  from  Leiper's  Pork,  turn 
west  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters  with  the 
wide  ribbon  of  parkway,  come  by  Old  Town 
and  on  up  the  Harpeth  Into  the  Vaughn's 
Road  area  to  the  steeplechRse  course  In  War- 
ner Park  and  you  will  rim  Into  big  money 
and  confiision. 

All  the  way  the  State  will  be  forced  to 
purchase  or  condemn  potential  subdivision 
land  valued  at  from  $500  to  $1,000  or  higher 
per  acre.  In  construction,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  forced  to  bridge  the  Har- 
peth and  other  streams,  not  to  mention 
overpasses  above  local  roads  and  highways. 

Warner  Park  already  is  crowded.  It's  dif- 
ficult to  find  an  unoccupied  picnic  spot  in 
the  summertime.  If  the  Natchez  Trace  ter- 
minal and  visitors'  center  is  located  on  the 
park  property  between  Old  Hickory  Boule- 
vard and  Little  Harpeth  River,  baseball  dia- 
monds and  the  model  plane  flying  area  will 
have  to  go.  Where?  Try  and  find  the  neces- 
sary space. 

Suppose  the  U.S.  Park  Service  decides  to  go 
through  the  Warner  Parks,  and  tvu-n  the 
tourist  traffic  into  the  already  heavily  trav- 
eled streets  of  the  city  of  Belle  Meade.  At 
best  the  out-of-state  cars  would  be  sent  in- 
to Highway  190  and  HUlsboro  Road,  adding 
to  the  growing  traffic  and  increasing  the  dLf- 
flculties  of  visitors  who  want  to  get  through 
NashvUle. 

Why  not  avoid  all  this  extra  expense  and 
urban  complexity?  Why  bring  a  memorial 
to  a  wilderness  trail  into  town  when  the  real 
traU  in  its  original  wilderness  setting  Is 
nearby? 

Old  Natchez  Trace  is  on  Backbone  Ridge 
now.  It  can  be  traveled  on  foot  or  horseback 
or  by  Jeep.  The  highland  Is  forested  and  for 
the  most  part  undeveloped.  It  would  not  be 
ae  expensive  as  that  in  tiie  valley.  The  ter- 
rain is  pictiu-esque  and  offers  overlooks  and 
recreation  areas. 

The  terminal  could  be  in  the  Pasquo  area, 
or  the  Trace  parkway  could  stay  on  the 
ridge  to  McCrory  LAne.  where  it  could  turn 
down  to  the  Interstate  Highway  40  inter- 
change. On  the  Interstate  tourists  could  go 
west  or  they  could  swing  into  Nashville,  take 
the  expressway  system  and  depart  on  inter- 
state routes  north,  east,  asnd  south. 

The  ridge  route  is  correct,  practical,  more 
beautiful,  and  costs  less.  The  State,  which 
will  have  to  buy  the  right-of-way  must  get 
busy.  The  board  of  park  commissioners 
shovdd  protect  the  Warner  Parks.  The  city 
of  Belle  Meade  and  metropolitan  govern- 
ments cannot  afford  to  waste  time. 

Let's  locate  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  along 
old  Natchez  Trace.  j 

[Prom    the    Nashville    Tennessean.    Mar     3 

1965] 

Trace  Vallet  Route  Pi^ns  Protested 

(By  Ralph  Dawson) 
Groups  of  historians  and  engineers  re- 
newed protests  yesterday  to  the  U.S.  Park 
SWTdce  over  the  routing  of  the  final  leg  of 
tlie  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  Into  Nashville 
The  Natchez  Trace  Association  Ccnnmlttee 
on  Location  has  mailed  a  petition  urging  the 
Service  to  consider  the  ridge  route  for 
the  final  12  miles  of  the  parkway,  rather  than 
the  vaUey  route  being  considered  by  the 
I>ark  board. 

Albert  Oanler,  historian  and  retired  engi- 
neer, said  the  main  reasons  the  association 
opposed  the  valley  route  are: 


Research  has  shown  that  it  does  not  lu!- 
low  the  route  of  the  historic  Trace. 

It  will  cost  almost  seven  times  as  mach 
as  the  ridge  route. 

It  wUl  dead-end  at  the  south  end  of  Percy 
Warner  Park  at  the  east  edge  of  Edwin 
Warner  Park,  creating  a  traffic  problem  into 
Nashville  and  possible  damage  to  park 
facilities. 

The  Metro  Park  Board  may  become  in- 
volved in  the  controversy  because  of  the  pro- 
posed  entrance   into  Warner  Parks. 

B.  R.  Allison,  a  park  board  member,  .suid 
last  night  he  would  try  to  bring  the  parkway 
routing  before  a  meeting  of  the  board  today. 

"I  intend  to  discuss  the  subject  as  .soon 
as  possible.  Possibly  today  if  we  have  time 
on  the  agenda,"  Allison  said. 

"I  don't  want  it  misimderstood  that  Im 
opposing  the  routing,  but  I  am  sure  the  park 
board  would  want  to  look  at  it  real  close 
if  it  infringes  on  the  Warner  Parks  property  " 
he  said. 

At  least  three  middle  Tennessee  congress- 
men  will  meet  with  a  Park  Service  commit- 
tee  soon    to    discuss   the    parkway   routing. 

Senator  Ross  Bass,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee, 
said  yesterday  he  and  Representatives  Wil- 
liam Anderson  and  Richard  Pulton  will 
meet  with  representatives  of  the  Service  to 
discuss  the  Nashville  route. 

Bass  said  the  Service  is  expected  to  ■.n- 
nounce  the  route  for  the  parkway  within  -he 
next  few  days. 

Col.  M.  A.  Mitchell,  retired  Army  engineer, 
who  is  cochairman  of  the  location  commit- 
tee, said  the  committee  had  been  protesting 
the  valley  route  for  a  year. 

Mitchell  said  a  petition  opposing  the 
route  and  signed  by  77  persons  was  mailed  to 
Tennessee  Senator  Albert  Gore  last  year. 

He  said  the  association  would  continue  to 
oppose  the  route  through  a  campaign  to 
Mldsouth  Congressmen. 

Ganier,  retired  engineer  of  design  for  N  C 
&  St.  L.  Railway,  who  has  studied  t.he 
Natchez  Trace  for  10  years,  said  the  routing 
disagreement  begins  at  Duck  River  Ridge  in 
Williamson  County. 

Ganier  said  the  valley  route  follows  closely 
the  old  Natchez  Road,  built  in  1802,  which 
failed  as  a  substitute  because  traffic  began  to 
move  through  Franklin  3  miles  to  the  east. 

The  valley  route  was  apparently  selected 
so  it  would  pass  near  the  old  Montpler  man- 
sion, according  to  Ganier,  who  says  the  man- 
sion was  built  in  1822,  years  after  the 
Natchez  Rocul  had  become  obsolete. 

Ganier  said  the  valley  route  will  cut 
through  many  large  farms  with  excellent 
potential  for  suburban  development  and 
rights-of-way  acquisition  for  this  route  will 
cost  $635,000  compared  to  $92,800  for  the 
ridge  route. 

Ganier  contends  that  the  valley  route  will 
dead-end  into  Old  Hickory  Boulevard  in 
Warner  Park,  forcing  motorists  to  travel  a 
mile  to  the  left  or  right  to  continue  hue 
Nashville. 

"If  the  parkway  is  extended  through 
Warner  Park,  it  will  damage  the  park  and 
deflect  foreign  traffic  through  Belle  Me;. fie." 
Ganier  said. 

Ganier  said  the  "ridge  route"  would  follow 
Backbone  Ridge,  near  the  original  Natchez 
Trace  and  end  in  the  vicinity  of  Highwav  100 
near  Pasquo. 

"Any  other  route  would  not  be  historic," 
he  said. 

Ganier  said  his  research  of  the  route  shows 
that  the  ridge  route  also  provides  the  most 
scenic  advantages  besides  eliminating  the 
extra  cost  and  traffic  problem. 

The  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  was  aut^ior- 
ized  by  Congress  15  years  ago.  Most  of  the 
work  on  the  parkway  has  been  In  Mlsslsslpjrf 
with  only  one  section  of  the  route  completed 
In  Tennessee,  Ganier  said. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rLORiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8, 1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  printing  in  the  Congrkssional  Rec- 
ord a  very  Interesting  discussion  by  Dr. 
Henry  J.  L.  Marriott,  entitled  "Medical 
Education — Its  Meanings  and  Maladies." 
It  was  presented  at  the  Pall  Institute  for 
the  Directors  of  Medical  Education. 

MtDICAL  EDTTCATION IXS  MEANINGS  AND  MALA- 
DIES 

(By  Henry  J.  L.  Marriott) 

.^s  your  practical  problems  are  all  rapidly 
being  solved  by  the  experts.  I  am  jpermitting 
myself  the  role  of  the  nasty  gadfly  and  the 
lu.Kury   of  philosophizing. 

Osier's  sayings  are  full  of  wisdom,  and 
one  of  his  most  valuable  but  little  quoted 
pieces  of  advice  was  "acquire  the  art  of  de- 
uichment." »  Whether  you  are  criticizing  the 
article  you  have  Jtist  written,  or  appraising 
the  woman  you  think  you  love,  or  merely 
evaluating  the  mess  that  medical  education 
h;ts  gotten  itself  into,  it  is  helpfiU  to  stand 
back  and,  if  you  can,  review  the  subject  with 
remote  and  neutral  eyes.  And  another  use- 
ful principle  for  critics  is  to  be  contrary — 
canvass  popular  opinion  and  then  postulate 
the  opposite.  Some  of  you  may  subscribe  to 
Humphrey  Neill's  "Letter  of  Contrary  Opin- 
ion" in  which  he  applies  his  theory  to  the 
stock  market — if  you  do  what  everyone  else  is 
doing,  you'll  probably  be  wrong.  How  valid 
that  is  I  am  not  qualified  to  say,  but  it  you 
apply  the  principle  to  yo\ir  thinking  it's  not 
01.1  y  a  lot  of  fun  but  it  also  gives  you  an 
excellent  springboard  for  your  critical  plunge. 
Everyone  says  that' American  medical  edu- 
cation is  the  best  in  the  world — so  it  prob- 
ably isnt.  Now  that's  a  great  start.  If  you 
can  thus  In  one  mental  swoop  free  yourself 
from  the  shackles  of  conformity,  you  have 
g)!ie  a  long  way  toward  the  goal  of  detach- 
ment and  therefore  of  clear  thinking. 

Let  me  Invite  you  to  retire  with  me  to 
the  crow's-nest — it  will  be  a  little  crowded 
but  we  shall  then  all  be  able  to  look  down 
with  a  bird's-eye  detachment  on  the  busy 
bustle  below. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  "programs." 
or  foreign  graduates,  or  the  town-and-gown 
s'.  ^'.ctrome,  or  basic  sciences,  or  programed  in- 
!•  ruction,  or  any  of  the  other  fashionable 
topics.  These  are  fussy  details  of  super- 
sii'icture  and  there  is  little  point  in  putting 
t!.e  modern  finishing  touches  to  the  first- 
c.  8  staterooms  on  the  sun  deck  if  there  are 
c-  iMng  holes  beneath  the  waterline.  Yet  that 
:=  vhat  we  are  doing  to  our  expensive,  waste- 
f"I    topheavy  ship  of  education. 

I  am  not  alone  in  this  jaundiced  view, 
f  ;■  instance,  one  of  our  articulate  writers 
;<i!  iresses  interns  in  these  words:  "You  have 
*>  "n  told,  quite  correctly,  that  it  is  the  most 
fjrensive  medical  education  in  the  world. 
Y.  !  have  been  exposed  for  4  years  to  the 
b'  t  paid  professors  available  anywhere  and 
ycu  have  been  trained  in  a  physical  plant 
boyond  compare.  •  •  •  There  is  only  one 
f.  "It.    Your  education  stinks."  - 

The  problems  we  face  are  not  of  our  own 
IT.  king.  Our  whole  educational  system  lacks 
discipline  and  rigor.  As  an  amiable  outsider 
o:ice  remarked:  "countries  which,  like  the 
United  States,  have  set  up  a  considerable 
popular    instruction    without     any    serious 
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education,  will  long  have  to  expiate  their 
error  by  their  Intellectual  mediocrity,  the 
vulgarity  of  their  manners,  their  superficial 
spirit,  their  faUiu-e  In  general  InteUigence."  » 
And  one  of  our  own  most  respected  and  out- 
spoken educators,  Hutchlns,  commentsc 
"thls  se«ns  true."«  Now,  IX  you're  getting 
ruffled,  please  cultivate  the  art  of  detach- 
ment. 

Let  me  digress  for  a  moment  whUe  you 
cool  down.  There  seems  to  be  a  prevalent 
misconception  that  medical  education  differs 
from  other  forms  of  education.  The  art  of 
medical  writing  is  often  similarly  vested  with 
a  "difference".  The  truth  is  that  neither  is 
different  from  other  kinds  of  education  or 
writing;  and  if  the  principles  of  good  educa- 
tion or  good  writing  are  applied  by  the  medi- 
cal essayist,  the  result  will  be  good  medical 
education  or  good  medical  writing. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  education?  It  is 
not  training — an  infant  can  be  trained  to 
sit  on  its  pot.  It  is  not  learning — a  dog  can 
learn  to  beg.  It  is  not  knowledge — everyone 
has  knowledge  of  a  sort.  It  is  not  teaching — 
a  moron  can  be  taught  to  ride  a  bicycle. 

Education  is  more  than  all  of  these.  As 
you  know,  it  comes  from  the  Latin  educere. 
to  lead  forth,  and  it  implies  the  bringing 
out  and  developing  of  the  student's  mind 
rather  than  the  hammering  of  something  in- 
to it.  Since  medicine  is  both  art  and  science, 
it  requires  both  education  and  training — 
training  for  the  science  and  educatlcn  for 
both.  Unfortunately  training  is  often  em- 
phasized at  the  expense  of  education  and 
the  mind  is  relegated  to  the  "squirrel-like 
activity"  of  accumulating  innumerable  facts. 
Here  in  Florida,  as  those  of  you  know  who 
have  visited  Marineland,  we  train  our  physi- 
cians but  we  educate  our  porpoises. 

A  trained  mind  is  one  that  knows  the 
rules  and  acts  upon  them.  An  educated 
mind  may  or  may  not  know  a  formula  for 
the  occasion.  But  it  has  learned  the  art  and 
science  of  thinking,  and  how  to  adapt  Its 
knowledge  to  new  circumstances.  It  is  flex- 
ible and  able  to  reason;  and  so  it  can  range 
freely  and  broadly,  at  ease  with  the  known 
and  the  unknown,  because  during  its  educa- 
tion it  has  learned  to  find  its  way  among 
Ideas.  You  can  be  well  trained,  knowledge- 
able and  learned  yet  without  the  ability  to 
reason.  The  homeliest  definition  of  educa- 
tion was  given  vis  by  a  cook  who,  when  the 
distinguished  mistress  of  the  house  Invaded 
the  kitchen  and  baked  a  loaf  of  bread,  said: 
"That's  what  education  means — to  be  able  to 
do  what  you've  never  done  before." »  And 
G.  K.  Chesterton's  pithy  comment  on  the 
aim  of  education  was :  "I  do  not  •  •  •  mind 
whether  they  can  put  two  and  two  together 
in  the  mathematical  sense:  I  sun  content  If 
they  can  put  two  and  two  together  in  the 
metaphorical  sense."* 

So  much  for  what  education  is  or  ought 
to  be.  Now  what  do  we  e.xpect  of  it  in  medi- 
cine? 

MAJOR  MALADIES 

When  I  compare  the  image  of  what  I  would 
like  to  find  in  my  personal  physician  with 
what  our  educational  system  is  producing,  I 
find  it  disturbing,  to  say  the  least.  Maybe 
you  don't  feel  like  this,  but  I  am  old-fash- 
ioned and  humanly  frail  enough  to  want  an 
intelligent  man,  with  commonsense  by  the 
barrel.  He  must  have  time  to  talk  to  me  or 
I  shall  lose  confidence  in  him.  He  must  be 
careful,  considerate,  conservative,  and  com- 
municative. Not  too  scientific,  but  with 
enough  sense  and  science  to  know  when  he 
needs  help.  He  must  be  a  critical  thinker, 
impervious  to  the  blandishments  of  those 
who  have  something  to  sell.  I  am  still  look- 
ing for  him. 

Obviously  no  system  can  produce  nothing 
but  paragons,  but  a  good  system  ought  to  be 
able  to  produce  a  majority  with  most  of  the 
desirable  physicianly  qualities.  A  few  days 
ago  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  had  a  wide 
experience  with  doctors  was  giving  vent  to 


her  feelings  about  Uiem:  "I  can  forgive  their 
not  knowing,  but  their  not  caring  I  cannot 
forgive."  I  asked  her  what  she  thought  about 
the  prospect  of  computer  diagnosis.  "Peo- 
ple don't  want  to  be  diagnosed  by  a  machine; 
but  I  must  say.  If  I  can  get  the  same  service 
from  a  machine,  maybe  quicker  and  cheaper, 
and  without  getting  my  feelings  hurt,  then 
I'U  buy  it." 

I  would  say  that  the  first  major  malady 
of  medical  education  is  loss  of  the  human 
touch.  This  is  a  gaping  hole  beneath  the 
waterline. 

"The  idea  that  diagnosticians  may  be  re- 
placed by  computers  is  no  idle  dream.  The 
vanguard  of  such  replacements  are  already 
in  our  camp.  The  scope  and  accuracy  of  a 
diagnosing  computer  is  staggering  when  com- 
pared with  the  fumbling  inadequacies  of  even 
the  well-educated  and  weU-informed  mind. 
The  only  edge  that  we  mortals  have,  and 
can  always  have,  over  these  looming  monsters 
In  the  human  touch.  But  unless  our  doctors 
show  real  devotion  to  their  patients,  taking 
superhuman  pains  to  understand  and  coun- 
sel them — and  this  is  the  real,  almost  lost, 
art  of  medicine — they  will  be  decidedly  In- 
ferior to  their  electronic  rivals.  So  far  as  one 
can  now  see,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  teach 
a  machine  culture,  taste,  discrtminatlon,  and 
the  pursuit  of  excellence.  If  we  are  to  pre- 
serve our  place  in  the  sun,  we  must  hang  on 
to  these  precious  human  quaUties  by  which 
we  can  maintain  at  least  a  dwindling  su- 
periority over  mechanical  medicos. 

The  second  major  malady  I  woxild  like 
to  draw  attention  to  is  the  prevalence  of 
uncritical  thinking  which  is  presumably  the 
direct  result  of  faulty  education.  The  mo- 
tives, methods,  and  concliisions  of  even  some 
of  our  biggest  names  in  research  are  fre- 
quently open  to  question.  Peter  Salisbury, 
whom  some  of  you  probably  know  was  a  fine 
original  thinker  and  researcher,  puts  It 
strongly:  "Devastating  overall  effects  are 
caused  by  the  authoritarian,  undisciplined, 
self-centered  habits  of  thought  which  are  In- 
culcated into  future  doctors  by  many  prom- 
inent teachers  who  have  given  up  even  the 
pretense  of  objective  scieatiflc  standards." " 

A  scientist,  who  deserved  the  name,  was 
being  driven  along  a  country  road.  By  way 
of  conversation  his  companion  ventured:  "I 
see  Parmer  Angus  has  shorn  his  sheep." 
"Yes,"  came  the  reply,  "It  does  appear,  from 
here,  that  those  sheep  have  been  shorn  on 
this  side."  Nothing  short  of  this  degree  of 
objectivity  is  scientific. 

All  around  us  are  examples  of  uncritical 
thinking  in  the  everyday  practice  of  medi- 
cine. X  shall  be  content  to  give  but  three 
of  the  most  glaring  and  commonplace  ex- 
amples : 

1.  The  pharmaceutical  farce:  We  dally 
fall  prey  to  Osier's  "peripatetic  sirens"  who 
woo  us  with  sugared  tales  of  tablets.  I  con- 
ducted a  little  research  into  hospital  pre- 
scriptions a  few  weeks  ago.  So  far  as  I  know, 
the  digitalis  glycosides  have  many  vaunted 
but  no  proved  therapeutic  advantages  over 
the  leaf  as  an  oral  preparation.  One-half 
milligram  of  digoxin — which  seems  now  to  be 
the  prevailing  fashion — costs  12  times  as 
much  as  0.1  gram  digitalis  leaf.  At  a  hospital 
in  Tampa  that  caters  solely  to  indigent  pa- 
tients, WOO  a  year  Is  spent  on  digoxin  for 
outpvatients;  an  equivalent  amount  of  leaf 
would  cost  less  than  $70.  If  all  their  pa- 
tients were  maintained  on  the  leaf  Instead 
of  digoxin,  we  would  save  t730  a  year.  Sup- 
pose, conservatively,  that  1,000  hospitals 
across  the  country  had  the  same  tale  to  teU : 
nearly  three-quarter  million  dollars  could  be 
saved  by  using  the  equally  effective  leaf. 
Admittedly  that  is  only  peanuts. 

I  found  that  the  same  hospital  was  spend- 
ing $22,000  a  year  on  a  certain  tranquilizer 
for  outpatients.  Nationally,  tranquilizers 
are  second  only  to  antibiotics  In  their  vol- 
lune  of  sales.     Now  let  axe  read  you  a  few 
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extracts  from  a  recent  critical  appraisal  of 
tbe  tranquilizers:  ■ 

"In  general.  In  sufficiently  large  doees — 
that  Is  600  mUllgrams  of  chlorpromazlne  a 
day — the  phenothlazlnea  hare  very  modest 
detectable  actions  In  qiiletenlng  disturbed 
patients,  to  a  greater  extent  than  occurs  with 
dtunmles.  A  very  large  part  of  any  observed 
improvement  occurs  also  In  patients  treated 
with  dummies,  and  the  main  benefit  appears 
to  be  attributable  to  therapeutic  optimism, 
to  the  increased  attention  devoted  to  patients 
when  a  trial  Is  In  progress,  and  perhaps  to 
Interactions  between  patients.  It  Is  prob- 
ably undesirable  to  give  larger  doses  of  the 
phenothlazlnea  to  outpatients  than  those 
that  have  been  already  tested,  and  on  the 
evidence  It  looks  as  though  their  use  for  this 
purxxjse  Is  a  rather  expensive  and  mlldy 
poisonous  way  oC  administering  a  placebo. 
In  contrast  to  the  results  on  hospital  In- 
patients, proper  trials  of  phenothlazlnes  on 
neurotic  outpatients  have  often  shown  no 
greater  benefit  that  with  placebos.  The  evi- 
dence about  the  remaining  tranquilizers  Is 
equally  (^acouraglng,  except  for  those  that 
are  less  than  a  year  or  two  old  and  so  are  the 
subject  only  of  enthusiastic  and  not  yet  of 
critical  reports.  The  simplest  conclusion 
from  all  the  evidence  Is  that  barbiturates  are 
better  than  any  other  druf^  for  the  treat- 
ment of  anxious  patients,  and  as  they  have 
been  used  for  much  longer  their  possible 
dangers  are  happily  much  more  likely  to  be 
fully  known.  Conclusions:  In  spite  of  nxuch 
enthusiasm  and  propaganda  tranqulllzlng 
drugs  have  very  limited  effects.  •   •   •" 

If  I  may  paraphrase  a  sentiment  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Homles:  If  all  the  tranquilizers  In 
the  world  were  dumped  Into  the  ocean.  It 
would  be  as  much  better  for  the  hiunan  race 
as  It  would  be  worse  for  the  fishes. 

To  return  to  the  Tampa  hospital  and  Its 
tranqiilllzed  patients  you  will  agree  that 
probably  half  of  the  paUaats  needed  no 
medication  at  all.  But  let's  be  charitable 
and  assimie  that  they  all  required  something 
and  were  given  phenobarbltal  instead  In 
equivalent  amounts  at  a  coat  of  #1,600.  Over 
$20,000  of  our  taxpayer's  money  would  be 
saved  and  tf  this  could  be  duplicated  In  1,000 
hospitals  the  saving  would  l>e  over  $20  mil- 
lion. This  Is  but  one  drug;  multiply  the 
effects  and  It  seems  perfectly  obvious  that 
with  educated  prescribing  and  without  tap- 
ping any  other  source  of  funds,  we  could 
build  several  medical  schools  every  jrear  with 
the  resulting  savings.  One  of  the  moet  im- 
portant functions  of  a  doctor  Is  "to  educate 
the  masses  not  to  take  medicines."  ■  We  do 
Just  the  opposite  and  the  casualty  rate  Is 
rising. 

2  To  hold  a  drowning  man's  bead  under 
wat»  we  aU  agree  Is  un-Hlppocratean  and 
un-American.  Yet  the  equivalent  practice 
Is  rampant  among  our  New  World  Hlp- 
pocrateses.  All  over  the  ooimtry  people 
with  pulmonary  edema  are  being  put  to  bed. 
This  may  not  finish  them  off,  but  It  makes 
It  a  little  harder  for  them  to  stay  alive.  All 
the  Instincts  of  patients  with  cleft  heart 
failure,  all  the  observations  of  observant 
physicians  and  all  oxu-  knowledge  of  physiol- 
ogy tell  us  that  the  best  position  for  such 
a  patient  la  sitting  Ixjlt  upright  with  feet 
on  ground.  Yet  In  every  hospital  you  can 
see  the  Incongruous  sight  of  the  dangerously 
dyspnelc  patient  propped  miserably  In  bed 
with  trunk  almost  at  right  angles  to  horribly 
horizontal  legs — a  posture  that  a  trained 
athlete  with  easy  breathing  would  not  toler- 
ate for  long. 

3.  We  accept  the  word  of  milk  manufac- 
tiirers  that  bottles  are  as  good  as  breasts. 
Yet  It  Is  high  treason  against  nattire  to 
assume  that  the  crinkled  hemispheres  of  the 
frail  human  nutritionist's  brain  can  concoct 
a  food  as  whole  and  good  for  newborns  as 
the    two    divinely    smoother    hemispheres 
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created  for  the  Fmrpoee.  And  this  o(  coiirse 
Is  quite  apart  from  the  physiologic,  psycho- 
logic and  probably  canc«r-avoldlng  l>enefit8 
that  the  nursing  mother  derives.  We  are  so 
uncritical  and  gullible  that,  when  the  man- 
ufacturers of  syringes  for  artificial  Insemina- 
tion assure  us  (with  Madlaon  Avenue  eeal) 
that  It  Is  Just  as  satisfying  for  the  female 
and  much  healthier  for  the  male  to  avoid 
Intimate  contact,  it  will  really  not  surprise 
me  If  we  cast  aside  the  universal  experience 
of  our  ancestry  and  the  witness  of  our  own 
senses,  endorse  the  manufacturers'  claim  and 
forgo  the  natural  climax  of  our  passions. 
I  submit  that  any  learned  profession  that 
permits  such  fundamental  flaws  in  its  col- 
lective thinking  and  practices  to  go  virtually 
unchallenged  while  it  pats  itself  on  the  back 
for  Its  scientific  achievements  and  giggles 
with  glee  at  the  advent  of  a  gimmicklike 
programed  instruction,  is  enjoying  the  pre- 
carious equilibrium  of  an  elephant  perched 
on  a  picket  fence 

MINOS    MALADIES 

Now  I  shall  briefly  run  through  some  rela- 
tively minor  maladies  which  from  my  detach- 
ment In  the  Crow's  Nest,  have  seemed  to 
represent  some  of  the  more  glaring  inferior- 
ities of  our  system. 

The  inadequate  gradient 
It  is  common  practice  to  entrust  much  of 
the  teaching  of  young  medicos  to  their  im- 
mediate seniors.  The  sophomore  resident 
teaches  the  freshman  intera;  the  Junior  at- 
tending teaches  the  resldant.  This  Is  all 
right  up  to  a  point  but,  without  belittling 
the  admitted  values  of  an  almost  contempo- 
rary preceptor,  the  practice  Is  greatly  over- 
done. Residents  are  not  the  best  teachers 
for  Interns.  For  many  reasons  the  bigger 
the  gradient  of  wlsdc«n  between  teacher  and 
taught  the  better.  You  cannot  expect  the 
almost  blind  to  keep  the  sightless  out  of  the 
potholes.  Unhappily  one  sa  often  hears  the 
physician  In  the  prime  of  his  forties  or  fif- 
ties. Just  when  he  has  become  old  enough 
and  experienced  enough  to  have  earned  the 
privilege  to  teach,  complain  that  he  has  had 
enough  of  it  and  wants  to  tiirn  it  over  to  the 
younger  men.  This  abdication  Is  bad  for 
him  as  well  as  for  everyone  else. 

One  might  remind  these  middle-aged 
would-be  abdlcants  that  the  primary  mean- 
ing of  the  title  they  bear,  dcxjtor.  Is  teacher, 
not  physician  (from  Latin  docere,  to  teach) ; 
and  that  they  have  really  Just  reached  the 
prime  point  of  their  professional  skill  and 
experience  that  fits  them  for  the  privilege 
of  educating  their  colleagues.  Osier  pointed 
out  that  "commonsense  fibers  are  seldom 
medullated  befOTe  40."  >•  UtotU  the  attftude 
Is  commonplace  among  our  elder  statesmen 
that  the  role  of  teacher  Is  a  privileged  one, 
oiir  system  of  education  win  continue  to  be 
second  rate.  In  other  educational  systems, 
the  brunt  of  the  teaching  of  medical  stu- 
dents falls  upon  the  willing  shoulders  of  the 
veterans  who  remember  their  Hlppocratlc 
obligations  and  Jealously  guard  the  prerog- 
atives of  their  seniority. 

Improper  emphasis 

In  the  gilded  halls  of  our  medical  aca- 
deme, laurels  go  to  the  researcher  and  writer, 
not  the  teacher.  The  excellent  teacher,  who 
engages  In  no  research.  Is  decidedly  lower  In 
the  hierarchy  than  the  successful  researcher 
who  has  no  teaching  in  him.  Many  such 
men  have  little  knowledge  of  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  so  our  young  aspirants  are  ex- 
posed to  the  Ivory  tower  utterances  of  Im- 
practical Impractitloners.  If  you  want  the 
best  In  teaching  you  must  create  a  system 
which  will  reward  the  man  who  tolls  in  the 
teaching  vineyard  as  highly  as  the  one  who 
moves  with  princely  tread  among  his  bub- 
bling vats  and  electronic  recorders." 

Money,  a  visiting  German  said  erf  us.  is 
the  most  Important  thing  bi  America  med- 
icine. "ITie  yorung  doctors  <|ream  of  making 
It,  and  the  older  ones  have  nightmares  that 


they  will  lose  it  In  lawsuits.  Indeed  money 
Is  often  a  positive  obstacle  to  the  pursuit  of 
excellence  in  education  because  you  can  buy 
so  much  with  it,  Including  scientific  Integ- 
rity and  bias,  and  because  It  is  much  more 
readily  available  for  the  researcher  than  the 
teacher.  Academic  promotion  and  size  of  sa;- 
ary  for  full-time  teachers  should  be  basci. 
"not  on  published  experimental  work  b;:t 
on  their  scholarly  knowledge  and  their  ability 
to  stimulate  yoxmg  minds  to  oocnbine  scier.- 
tific  knowledge  and  human  understand!  i-g 
in  the  patient's  care."  " 

Faculty  onus 

It  is  a  mistake  to  p>enallze  a  conscientious 
faculty  member  for  doing  his  Job  well.  Yet 
this  Is  what  happens,  with  the  result  th.it 
the  teachers  are  encoiu-aged  to  t\im  in 
shoddier,  less  conscientious  performance.  I 
learned  my  lesson  my  first  year  of  full-time 
teaching.  In  June  I  flunked  an  obvloualy 
Inadequate  student.  What  happened?  In- 
stead of  his  stajrlng  deservedly  fliinked,  the 
dean  sent  the  boy  to  me  for  a  most  uncom- 
fortable interview  to  find  out  why  I  had 
flunked  him;  next  I  was  requested  by  the 
dean  to  organize  a  summer  refresher  course 
for  the  boy  so  that  his  grades  could  be 
reconsidered  In  September.  So,  as  a  resr.it 
of  my  appropriate  and  conscientious  acticn. 
I  suffered  the  dlscomflture  at  an  embarra-ss- 
ing  interview  and  then  forfeited  many  hours 
that  summer  to  work  with  an  inept  student 
who  hated  my  guts  and  who  was  unfit  to 
become  a  practitioner. 

The  year-tight  system 

This  overlaps  with  my  last  point.  It  Is 
a  much  more  seriovis  thing  to  flunk  a  tx.y 
in  this  country  because  he  has  to  repeat  a 
whole  year.  In  Europe,  where  flunking  is 
conunonplace,  the  student  Is  delayed  oiily 
3  or  at  the  most  6  months  before  he  is 
entitled  to  another  crack  at  the  examlnat:  ;n. 
Examinations  are  a  necessary  evil  and  should 
be  kept  to  a  minimum;  but  If  they  are  to 
be  administered  they  should  be  realistic  and 
impartially  graded  by  an  extramtiral  exam- 
iner. Further,  all  examinations  aimed  at 
assessing  the  candidate's  clinical  qualifica- 
tions should  Include  bedside  exercises  and 
shotUd  not  be  based  on  his  ability  or  luck 
at  putting  crosses  In  the  right  squares. 
Chickens  in  controversy 

Frank  and  open  criticism  Is  healthy.  It 
cvirbs  extravagant  claims  and  unsupporiod 
dogma.  But  we  seem  to  be  unduly  timid 
about  chastising  each  other  in  public,  expos- 
ing faulty  research,  and  otherwise  taking  our 
colleagues  to  task.  What  frank  criticism  is 
offered  usually  cowers  behind  the  anonynv.ty 
of  editorial  boards.  A  freer  exchange  of  views 
and  disagreements  would  further  knowledge. 
In  the  absence  of  open  dispute.  It  Is  amaz- 
ing how  long  mistakes  can  be  perpetuated. 
Aristotle's  fotu'-legged  flies  buzzed  blissfully 
on  into  the  15th  century  AU. 

The  proper  remedy  of  our  creeping  i'.ls 
must,  however,  begin  before  medical  sch'-Dl. 
Wilder  Penfield  says: 

"Allow  me  a  sidelong  glance  at  university 
education.  The  initial  training  of  physicians 
is,  all  too  often  •  •  •,  deficient  on  the  '^ide 
of  the  humanities.  It  Is  not  enough  for 
universities  to  train  the  medical  students  In 
basic  science  and  In  technique  •  •  •.  He 
should  read  foreign  languages.  He  sh  ild 
be  able  to  express  himself  In  good  English. 
He  should  read  It  and  write  It.  He  sh(v'.d 
learn  to  enjoy  some  aspect  of  literature, 
have  some  hobby  In  the  arts.  These  are  not 
undue  requirements  for  a  man  who  Is  to  be 
spiritual  counselor  to  educated  men  and 
women  as  well  as  the  keeper  of  their 
bodies."  " 

As  another  increasingly  prominent  educa- 
tor insists :  "All  universities  should  insist  on 
one  mlnlmtun  standard  for  all  their  de- 
grees •  •  •  that  the  candidate  should  be 
able  to  write  lucidly  and  granunatlocdly  In  at 
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least  one  language,  preferably  his  own."" 
Write  Indeed.  At  the  end  of  4  years  at  the 
university  and  as  many  In  medical  aohool 
they  can't  even  spell.  I  foxind  aU  these  mis- 
carriages In  a  single  manuscript:  effevescent, 
errythematosls,  errythema  nodosa,  ^nslduous, 
tampanard,  dlUtatlon,  proceedure,  dlciun- 
eral,  benlflcal. 

This  was  a  four-authored  monster  sub- 
mitted in  final  form.  Impeccably  typed,  to 
one  of  our  leading  national  Journals.  Ad- 
mittedly four  people  can't  write  a  paper  any 
more  than  they  can  drive  a  car,  but  you 
might  except  one  of  the  four  members  of 
the  intelllgensla  with  "arts"  and  medical 
degrees  to  spot  and  correct  one  or  two  of 
these  howlers. 

You  may  say  impatiently  that  spelling 
doesn't  matter  •  •  •  so  long  as  the  reader 
kr.ows  what  you  mean.  But  J  would  remind 
you  that  the  three  pillars  of  style  are  brevity, 
the  accurate  use  of  words,  and  accurate  spell- 
ing. Style  Is  worth  cultivating  and  has  prop- 
erly been  called  the  good  manners  of  writ- 
ing. To  the  educated  reader,  the  mlsspeller 
ai>pears  gauche.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
says  that  the  difficulty  In  writing  Is  "to  affect 
(your  reader)  precisely  as  you  wish."  If  he 
thinks  you're  gauche,  that's  probably  not 
what  you  wish. 

We  cannot  go  on  Ignoring  the  rust  and 
holes  beneath  the  waterllnes.  Reforms  must 
be  inspired  from  the  top  but  they  must  be- 
gin at  the  bottom  and  ovu-  whole  educational 
system  needs  drastic  revamping. 

One  of  the  most  Important  things  to  at- 
tend to  Is  the  use  and  abuse  of  lelsxire  at  all 
ages.  Two  thotisand  years  ago  Virgil  gave 
us  the  secret  of  leisure.  Some  of  you  may 
remember  his  happy  shepherd,  Tityrus,  lying 
in  the  shade  of  a  tree  playing  on  his  pas- 
toral plp>e.  A  passing  friend  asks  him  why 
he  isn't  working  and  he  replies:  "God  gave 
mo  this  leisure."  Leistu-e  Is  the  most  im- 
p^->ruant  time  we  have — and  It  is  largely 
wusted.  It  is  God  given  and  then  It  Is  man 
spoiled.  The  way  to  enjoy  time  Is  to  fill  It, 
not  kill  It.  We  are  a  lehsure-murderlng  peo- 
ple, and  the  alarming  thing  Is  that  our  lei- 
sure time  has  tripled  In  the  last  75  years. 
More  lelsiire,  more  murder. 

Boredom  Is  the  stifling  sin  of  so-called 
civilization.  Most  people  are  bored  without 
realizing  It.  It  Is  only  when  they  have 
learned  the  exhilaration  of  flexing  the  sinews 
of  their  minds  that  they  realize  how  dull  life 
used  to  be.  And  how  few  learn  this  llfe- 
siving  lesson.  Most  of  our  busy  lltUe  people 
impress  me  that  they  are  striving  to  achieve 
a  v:icuum. 

If  the  situation  is  to  be  salvaged,  there 
must  be  a  lively  renaissance.  At  present 
only  1  in  300  adult  Americans  ever  reads  a 
serious  book  and  the  average  family  leaves 
its  television  babbling  for  38 »4  hours  a  week. 
A  steady  canned  diet  of  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, the  unfunny  funnies,  radio  and  tele- 
vision lacks  essential  mental  vitamins:  minds 
that  are  fed  on  It  Inevitably  suffer  deficiency 
diseases  and  lose  their  ability  to  think  and 
reason.  Just  as  a  trooper  must  be  kept  fit 
tor  the  stresses  of  battle  by  field  exercises,  so 
our  minds.  If  they  are  to  function  at  their 
b.st  when  called  upon,  must  be  kept  fit  by 
sircnuous  exertion.  Our  muscles  of  thlnk- 
111  e  are  atrophied  from  disuse.  The  only 
h  -pe  for  our  educational  System,  and  Indeed 
f^r  our  civilization,  is  to  relearn  the  Joy  of 
'i>nig  our  own  Inner  resources.  People  who 
:s!^.ore  the  lessons  of  history  are  forced  to  re- 
P;  t  them  and  we  are  drilthig,  or  rather  Jet- 
tin?,  into  a  backwater  of  soft  Indolence, 
^H'utal  and  physical,  such  aa  led  to  the 
oo-vnfall  of  previous  great  civUlzatlons. 

Some  Imperative  reforms  at  the  medical 
level  seem  obvious  from  the  crow's  nest. 
'  1  •  Character,  not  grades,  must  be  the  touch- 
stone of  student  selection  (perhaps  even 
mure  important  Is  the  selection  of  those  who 
will  Judge  their  character) .  The  characteris- 
tics that  I  would  pay  most  attention  to  are: 


(a)  personality,  that  Indefinable  quality  that 
playa  such  an  Important  role  In  relationshlpa 
with  others;  (b)  ^Irlt  at  curiosity;  (c)  zeal 
for  self-educatlofi;  and  (d)  um  at  leisure. 
(2)  The  content  at.  curricula  should  b«  exit 
down  by  xinblased  selectivity.  Thwe  Is  too 
much  deadwood  In  the  curriculum  now  and 
the  Information  "explosion"  leaves  me  imdis- 
mayed.  Additional  facts  wlU  do  tis  little 
good  anyhow  unless  we  leam  the  principles 
and  attitudes  that  will  make  us  better  doc- 
tors. (3)  Emphasis  must  be  shifted  from 
fact  storing  and  placed  on  the  science  of 
logical  unbiased  thinking;  and,  by  example 
and  precept,  doctors  must  be  Imbued  with 
the  priceless  qualities  of  conslderateness  and 
gentleness  which  are  the  essence  of  good 
manners.  (4)  Physicians  In  the  making  must 
be  exposed  to  the  himianlzlng  hvmianltles  In 
significant  depth.  (5)  Money  must  be  less 
available,  since  Ideals  are  demonstrably 
choked  with  dollars.  A  few  of  the  right  men 
with  a  lot  less  dollars  could  do  a  far  better 
educational  Job. 

I  have  no  enthusiasm  for  treating  cancer 
of  the  lung  with  cough  syrup.  Nor  am  I  In 
favor  of  treating  the  Ills  of  medical  educa- 
tion with  sugared  phrases.  I  believe  the 
debilitating  disease  that  has  education  in  its 
malignant  grasp  must  be  exorcised  with 
despatch  or  we  will  have  a  corpse  on  our 
hands.  "Diseases  desperate  grown  by  des- 
perate appliance  are  relieved,  Or  not  at  all." 

The  only  hope  for  our  pxatlent  Is  to  realize 
what  Is  happening,  appreciate  Its  Importance, 
and  get  off  our  complacent  fannies  and  do 
something  about  It. 
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'The  Water  Poachers'*  in  the  Imperial 
Valley 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  FRANK  J.  UUSCHE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  8. 1965 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  13. 1965.  issue  of  America  mag- 
azine ocmtains  an  article  entitled  "The 


Water  Poachers."  by  Father  James  Vi«- 
zard.  The  article  concludes  with  the  pro- 
phetic statement: 

It  Is  not  at  all  impossible  ttiat  even  the 
longstanding  and  flagrant  violation  of  the 
law  In  the  Imperial  Valley  will  finally  be 
resolved. 

When  Father  Vizzard  wrote  this  article 
in  November  1964  there  was  scarcely  a 
hint  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
was  ready  to  move  in  on  the  Imperial 
Valley,  Calif.,  excess-land  owners.  But 
on  December  31,  1964,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Stewart  Udall,  approved 
and  released  a  formal  opinion  by  the  De- 
partment's Solicitor,  FYank  J.  Barry, 
which  states  that  despite  30  years  of  non- 
enforcement,  the  reclamation  law's  160- 
acre  limitation  does,  indeed,  aK>ly  to  the 
privately  owned  lands  in  the  Imperial 
Valley.  On  the  same  day,  the  Secretary 
instructed  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
begin  implementing  the  (HJinion. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  those 
whom  Father  Vizzard  calls  "the  Imperial 
VaUey  land  barons'*  will  accept  this  rul- 
ing without  a  bitter  and  lengrthy  strug- 
gle, both  in  and  out  of  the  courts.  In- 
tense pressure  undoubtedly  will  be  placed 
on  the  Congress  for  legislation  to  reverse 
the  Department's  decision.  Truly,  the 
coalition  of  conscience  and  power  of 
which  Father  Vizzard  speaks  has  its 
work  cut  out  for  it. 

I  agree  fully  with  the  views  expressed 
by  Father  Vizzard  in  "The  Water  Poach- 
ers," and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  interesting  and  thought-prov(Aing 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Water  Poachers:  Large  Landowners  in 

Western  Desert  Areas  Fight  To  Keep  Sub- 

sidizeo  Irrigation 

(By  James  L.  Vizzard) 

Irrigation  and  reclamation  in  the  arid  areas 
of  the  West  are  ru>t  of  much  Interest  to 
people  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  they 
should  be.  Over  the  62  years  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Federal  Reclamation  Act,  blUlons 
of  dollars  of  tax  money  have  been  spent  to 
build  an  Impressive  array  of  massive  rfamit 
and  wide-ranging  canal  systems,  which  have 
generated  vast  quantities  of  hydroriectric 
power  and  have  provided  irrigation  water  for 
millions  of  acres  of  parched  land. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  visited  Hoover  Dam 
on  the  Colorado  River.  Grand  Coulee  on  the 
Columbia,  and  Shasta  on  the  Sacramento 
knows  the  size — and  can  estimate  the  cost — 
of  these  projects.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
driven  through  the  San  Joaquin  and  Im- 
perial Valleys  of  California,  the  Salt  River 
Valley  of  Arizona,  or  the  Columbia  Basin  of 
Washington  has  seen  how  publicly  subsidized 
water  has  turned  deserts  Into  lush,  garden 
spots. 

A  farmer  from  Iowa,  however,  or  a  subvu'- 
banite  from  Connecticut  might  well  wonder 
why  the  Federal  Government  should  be  in- 
volved in  such  activities.  Why,  they  might 
ask,  should  all  the  Nation's  taxpayers  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  these  vast  faculties,  which 
benefit  primarily  the  people  of  limited  areas 
of  the  West?  Why  should  not  the  develop- 
ment of  these  resources  be  left  to  the  States 
or  to  private  enterprise? 

The  irrigation  and  reclamation  program 
under  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  had  Its  start  In 
the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902.  The  proponents 
of  the  legislation  made  It  very  clear  why  the 
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resources    to    the    Western    Stat^^ey  abTv   tTth?  cuaMtv  TnH^f^^.,?^  an  Inspiration  encouraging  excess  owners  ,  a 

pointed  out  that,  in  the  40  years  iJ^weenSJ  iSlriSn^iet^       ^     ^   ^^^""'"^   °'    ""^  T"^  ^'°^f?^  *°  '^^^^^  *^«^  °^  ^^^^     f 

passage  of  the  Homestead  Act  of   1862  and  Why^en  should  the  r«.J*r„.H« circumventing  reclamation  law.     Never  Have 

the  turn  of  the  century,  hundreds  of  mllli^  1»  to  ^ubS^r^n«^.^  ™?  ^  f^  ^^^^  mounted  a  direct  assault  on  the  princl- 

of  acres  of  federally  owned  land  had  beeS  a^d  bimft      t  ,«  w   ^^^f  .P^^*  ^e  brief  pie  of  lUnitatlon-whlch  would  most  certai::- 

homesteadedtobuUd^ebaseofaproSuc"  ^^  ?ir«Vale  laS^erf  who  .Wr^^^^^  ly  arouse  sleeping  public   opinion.      Bather 

tive  farm  economy  and  solid  rural  conunu-  S«  the^ona^  ?^^f,4;iJi^l    ^^  "^:  f'f?  ^^''^  ^^^^""^"^  ^  ^^^^y-  ^  ^^^^l^  ^arc- 

nltles.    The  only  public  lands  still  avaTb^e  SnS  S  haveT?or  thei^etf,  d^n?/.  ^"^  '"  '^  P'\°*'f  loopholes  to  the  congression  u 

for  preemption  lnl902  were  the  desert  and  ^ear  intent  of  lal        t^^^^^^^^^  Respite  the  acts  authorizing  their  projects,  to  seek  e:c- 

semlarld  areas  of  the  West,  which  were  use-  Project     construction     lonn^     «r«    ,r.^..^4.  ^^^P^^'^'^^  ^^/^^  usually  on  the  purported  i:.- 

lesa   without   an   adequate   and   dependable  free     As  anv^T  kno,:^=  IT^h       %    interest  adequacy  of  a  160-acre  holding  (despite  t!  e 

water  supply.    It  was  to  the  natlonaUnterest  Sme.  "S^arj^vLfof  totT^t  over  tT^^  '^fJ^=^^.'^«  ^^^P'^^  ^^^"«  ^'  ^^<^^^^  L-^^- 

ro^u-^e-Ts  r^tuLS^-anHe-'S!     ^^^  S™"  ~  ^^^  c  ^'  "  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

m^t^through  federally  nnanced  Irrigatio^n     -^e.  -  Pald  £^^^^  sclV^!  .TsT\Z''^Lrj^-^t.^^. 

;  Tie  spon«>r.  Of  the  bUl  were  also  convinced     iyir'i!e^tH^c'I>;w  r  g'^n^^S  b^^^^^^^  JuT.  Tt^^'   -,  — l-t^eological   tV.. 
that  the  Nation's  economic,  social,  and  polltl-      pose  dams  carries  a  lar^e  nart  of  ™.^»^^      ^^"^^  °'  "^^^  ''''^''  ^  commonly  utilized  by  t]'.e 
cal  welfare  would  be  enhanced  by  spreadtog     fw  theThST  prolec?  in^udinl  K?t?on      f^'^'^^^^^gly  'arge  landowners  to  benefit  from 
the  family-farm  pattern  to  the  prfvaLly  he"!     waten     RmUy.Tiart  i  the  cc^^^r^manv      ""'l'.  ^jade  the  effects  of  the  law. 
lands  Of  the  Western  States.    As  any  reader     projects  is  all^teS  t^  fsh   wildTife  re^rea-  r^.^f  f '  '^"T  "^"^^^  ?5  ^"""'  °'  ^^^'  «"°^- 
of   "Westerns"   taow..    that  area   was   then     tion.  navigation,  and  flo<5S>nTrol  and  there  ^°^     "'  ^""'i,'"  ^"*  ^^emidesert  land  is  a  vn^: 
dominated    by    huge   ranches    built   on   old     fore  is  not  repaid  by  waSrTs^nhJ  been  ""^^''-^"""^    reservoir    toto    which    natural 
Spanish  grants,  on  the  consolidation  of  land     calculated  that  to  S  seSsert  Te^  ot  ZZ'  T'  ^°Tf  ^^^'J"^  countless  cen- 
granta    to   Civil   War   veterans,   and   on  the     California  and  Arizona  tLsubsWy  ^SnU  ^Y^^^^ffJ^/^"^^"*  decades,  however,  thousands 
millions  of  acres  conceded  to  the  builders  of     to  about  $1,000  an  acre  of  tmSble  land  irrigation  pumps  have  been  sucking  this 
transcontinental  railroads.                                           It   la   no   wonder     then     that   si.rh    iar<«  "^^"'oi'"  ^^^y  to  such  an  extent  that  In  ma:.v 
The  framers  of   the  Reclamation   Act   of     landowners  as  the  Southern  Pacific  Railr^  localities  the  overlying  earth  has  subsided  a 
19W.    backed    by    the    vigorous    support    of      with  its  hundreds  TthSIds  of  Sls^e  f°rTJf!\'"''^°'l    As  the  underground  ^.•.- 
Presldent  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  major-     delighted  at  the  prospect  that  the^ation"!  n^'    ^, '^  ^'  5?^"^  flT  ^**^P"-  *^«  ^°^*   ^ 
Ity  of  Congress,  quite  deliberately  totended     taxpayers  will  provide  them  with  water  £1""^'"^/^^  diminishing  water  supply  h..s 
to  break  up  these  va*t  estates,  and  to  open          It   U   nothing   new.   of  couTse    f^r   excess  ^"'^L*  r"^"*^  prohibitive. 
up  these  new  areas  as  weU  as  public  lands  to     owners  to  attempt  to  circumvent  and  pervert  yJZ  i^t^^l^      such  potential  disaster,  tl.e 
a  prosperous  agriculture  to  the  traditional     the  law.    The  Imperial  Valley  of  Oamomla  n3J,^^  *h^^"  f,  area  have  not  de- 
American    pattern.     They    explicitly    stated      stands  as  a  flagranVexample  of  the^succ^  Pended  on  their  own  well-publicized  free  e:-. - 
this  to  the  basic  objectives  of  the  reclama-      This  empire  of  some  half -million  acrw   e^t  l!^^    '     "    '■^*^"  ^""^  ^°°^^  *°  *^^  ^^-- 
tlon  law:  the  promotion  of  the  famUy  farm     of  San  Diego  on  the  Mexican  border.  Is  toe  »tti,?ntl!f'\^^?>!  ^ w'^i!^'.  '^''*  ^^^  ^^''•'^ 
and  the  prevention  of  land  and  water  mo-  ««'  of  a  handful  of  baronial  ownere  manv  of  *"®™P*«^  '^  ^^^  Westlands  Water  District 
nopoly.     It  was  the  overrtdtog  value  to  the  whose  holdings  range  to   the  thousands  of           ^  ^^""^  ^  ^^  example  of  their  tactics. 
Nation  of  these  obJecUves.   they   felt,   that  acres.                                                                                   This  district,  large  though  It  Is.  Is  only  a 
Justified   the   vast   exi)endlture8  of  Federal         These    rugged    Individualists,    who    have  ^°^^^^  Part  of  the  4  million  acres  on  the  wo  t 
funds    to    the    Irrigation    and    reclamaUon  Profited  so  freely  at  the  public  expense  have  ^"^  south  sides  of  the  San  Joaqiito  ValU  v 
projects  of  the  West.     The  Reclamation  Act  *°r  decades  defied  the  acreage  limitation  of  ^  central  California,  almost  all  of  which  is 
of  1902  was.  to  a  sense,  a  land  reform  law  reclamation      law.      Beneficiaries     of     vast  o""™^'*  '^  exceedingly  large  private  holdlnes. 
a  law  Intended  both  as  a  preventive  and  as'  amounts  of  subsidized  Colorado  River  water  ^^^  following  table  lists  the  major  owni  .-- 
a  curative  measiu-e.  made  available  by  public  expenditure  on  the  ^^P^  ^  ^hls  area. 

The  specific  requirement  of  the  act  that  Boulder  Canyon  project  and  the  AU-Ameri-  Acre?: 

was  expected  to  guarantee  the  achievement  *^®^   Canal   (water  that  southern   California  ^^rn  County  Land  Co 348,  026.  -'•6 

of  Its  objectives  was  the  so-called  acreage  <^t*®»   would   now   dearly   love    to   have   for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California 218.  485.  48 

limitation  provision.     Water  from  a  federally  ^^^1^^  ^^Panding  populations  and  todustrles) ,  Southern  Pacific  RR.  Co 20li85l!oo 

financed   project  could   be   delivered   to   no  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^"^  an   economy  in   the  valley  Tejon  Ranch 168. 531.fi7 

more  than  leo  acres  of  land  In  a  single  own-  *^**  takes  continued  violation  for  granted.  Boston  Ranch 37.555.58 

ershlp.    If  a  private  owner  of  land  to  excess  "^^^  economy  is  one  of  abseatee  landlordism.  Other    private    holdings    (over 

of    160   acres    within    an    Irrigation    project  ®'^«r-tocreaslng  size  erf  operation,  disappear-  1,000  acres  each  owner) 1.323  821  57 

wished  to  receive  water  for  aU  his  land    he  ^*^®  °^  smaller  family-type  farms  and  busi-  t^„  w^ctm^^e   T^4  *  ,  * 

could  do  so  by  signing  a  recordable  «)ntract  °^^^-  '^'^  ruthless  explolUtlon  of  seasonal  ,  J?„l,  nS   *'^'*'*  comprUes  352,000 

to  dispose  Of  Uie^c^  within  a  t^ri(^dt«^  '*™^   labor-to  other  words,   the   exact  op-  "^'^able   acres.     The   pattern   of   ownersl,!;) 

nated  b^  the^Scmt^^' toe  iSSSr  Sul  f***^  °'  "^«  ^"^^  ^^^^  ^^"^  partic^atfo'L  ^.  u  T^na^    't^  '^\^'  '""L^?.^  °'  ^^'^ '^ 

ally  10  years.     In  toat  ^se   an  antls^c^a  ^  "^«  development  of  the  western  land  and  1*^^.^         The  Southern  Pacific  Railrci. 

tlon  provision  of  the  law  requlr^  th^t^h^  '***'  '■^o"r<=«  was  totended  to  produce:  S,  H?.t^f  f '  T"^  °.T  ^A^  ^^  ^^''■'' 

sale  Of  such  excess  lanS^ould  be  at^nrl^  *^*^  "^^  ^^^  °^  *^«  politically  suspect  J^!„!i',*"f*  ^,?,  ^'^^l^"  ^J^  ^""^  ^  ^"^ 

that  presctoded  from  the  avSabmtyo??uS!  f^^  undoubtedly  illegal  admlnlstraUve  ?S-  '^cTLeLt^i^'^^f'L''^'^  ^''Y'l 

licly    subsidized    water.      Of   coursJ,  V  tJ;  J?«gJ;'«°  ^y  toe  lame-duck  Secretary  of  toe  S^'^westlandr  *°  ^  '"'""^""''^ 

large  landholder  decided  not  to  accept  nrol-  ^      ^'^   ^^^    ^y™^°    Wilbur,    only    a    few  ^^^  Westlands. 

ect  water  for  more  toan  the  aUowable  160  t^^  ^^^°''^  ^^  "^^""^  °"^  °'  °«^^«  ^'^h  Her-  ^^"^  ,  consummate  political  skill,  the 
acres,  he  could  contiflue  to  hold  id  u^  his  ^«f*  H°o^er  ^  1933.  In  one  of  his  la.st  of-  ^f^,  hL°  o°"^  °^  *^^^  ^^^  acreages  hp.ve 
excess  lands  as  he  ch^e  It  wriS^te?  ^^'\^^°'"'-  Secretary  Wilbur  gladdened  EflHon  !?n'^°''^^''  to  appropriate  a  hair- 
however  that  most  ^np^  lot rfiT^  ^\i'  ^^^  hearts  and  fattened  the  pocfcetbooks  ^"i^°^  dollars  to  construct  toe  San  Luis 
slg^  recordable  contr^ctTan^  °'  *^«  "^^^''^^  Galley  land  baroSTy  ii^o^  P^J^*-  a  combtoatlon  of  dams,  canals,  rescr- 
of  toe  10  vear^  d?,™  of  f>,.,                 ,    ^^"^  *^K  <^«  ^'^ar  Intent  of  toe  law  and  declartoe  ''°'"-    ^^^    distribution   systems,    to   colic  t 

estabUsh  what  toTioL  t^Jl^w^  created  to         since  toen,  the  Inaction  of  subsequent  ad-  J^  *°  ^^^  parched  land  of  the  Central  Vallev. 

Tauer^n  of^?"oXu3  raxSlTftSs"^^  ministrations  ha.  been  explatoedbTrStiSn-  J^main'^ST     ^"f    admtoistratlve     leg,:- 

In    Its    62-vprr    v^,to^     ♦it         ,         ..  allzations    ranging   from    Interior    Secretarv  ^®maln,  the  large  landowners  were  able  w 

nroCTam  has  dev^iJ^PH  JAh  h  ,  '^'^'t'"^""''  ^^^'^  statement  of  1948:   "We  fLl  toat  Wl  .^''^    ^""^^    ^^«    ^^^    ^uis    area    declared    a 

fo  a^J^xS^tefv  S^monlrrltl'I!^^''  "^^^r  "^"^*  «"°^  '^^^  inconsistency  •••  £  con!  State"  service  area  and  toerefore  presurn- 

95  oro^^ST^  In  thf^oiTJi^^T,**^.  ^'■f^  ^  *^"«'"  to  Secretary  Udall-s  1962  admSslon-  ^^^^  ^""^""^^  '""""^  ^^^  ^«**^"^1  160-acre  Una- 

the^SS^ronW^rov?i         *1  f.?'""  ^°''*'  "The  conttoulng  ^ess  of  other  matSih^s  ^"°°-     "^^  °"^^^  ^^^-  ^^  WesUands  "Fed- 

for  h^ITa  nSn^^«^r^r  f  ~/"  n'^'V^^^  ^^^*"  caused  us  to  defer  current  study  of  S?  SS  ^'^'"   "^"^^^^   "^^-   ^^<i^^e<i   anotoer   device 

in  fStiie  ^™  thu  ,.1  ^f^^^'^J^"^-  ^""^  Portal  situation."                           ^        '^^  ^  ^  achieve  toelr  objective  of  benefit  witoout 

tSlnotoe/^Kmnn         ^*  "^  ^  extended         THe  plain  fact  Is  that  the  Imperial  excess  l^^ation.     That    device    has    been    an   ap- 

to  anotoer  half  million  acres.  landholders  are  weal  toy  and  p^S  v^^  parently  tonocuous  clause  in  the  Westlar.ds 

r.7^  program  toen,  has  created  new  and  erful.  and,  at  least  up  until  now  in  thikb"  '^**^""  ^^"''^^  ^^  distribution  system  ccr.- 

f^^^""^  .  t™"^  '"""^  ^^"^  <^^^y  'ii'*  not  «e°"  of  organized  and  effective  p^^ts  from  ^^^'     *    ^o-called     "unavoidable"    clau.^e. 

formeriy  exist  and  has  strengthened  the  f am-  concerned  citizens    no  S^retoi?  of  th«  tT  stripped  of  legal   and  geological  complic.- 

!  o^Tt  ^^r'^'^^^^  "  ^^  "^^^  tradi.  terior  has  felt  strong  enough  Z  teke  them  "°^-  t^^^  ^^ause  asserts  that  IX  toe  under- 

tional  but  had  been  threatened  by  an   to-  on.    As  Is  Indicated  later  to  toUartSe  hc^  ^""1  ^^^"^    ^^^^    ^^^^^    be    Improved 

oi^^t  X^^^^ariTfl^nSe^:^^     ^^  /uTu^^^'^^  -^^  ^  -^^  '-  -  ^-     -T^"^  aSr^d^^ei^lcTtVu^^l; 
now  tens  of  thousands  of  stable  family  fann..         The  Imperial  VaUey  stand,  not  a.  an  Iso-     T^J^^'^.T^'^Zr^^Z  ^SS 
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pumping  by  toose  who  receive  STu^ace  water, 
then  this  very  sizable  and  clearly  totended 
biiieflt  to  toe  excess-landowners  would  be 
considered  "unavoidable"  and  therefore  not 
Ir.  violation  of  reclamation  law. 

But  for  the  alert,  effective  protest  of  a 
h;indful  of  concerned  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions, this  maneuver  most  likely  would  have 
succeeded  and  toe  Soutoern  Pacific  and 
ctiier  corporate  owners  would  have  been 
er.abled  to  euchre  taxpayers  out  of  hundreds 
ot  millions  of  dollars  while  destroytog  toe 
r.ry  Justification  for  Federal  reclamation 
acitvities.  Early  to  1964,  an  informal  coali- 
tion  of  conscience  and  power  was  formed. 
1:. eluding  the  National  Catholic  Rvu-al  Life 
C  >nf  erence,  APL-CIO,  National  Farmers 
I'nion,  National  Orange,  National  Rural 
Eiectrlc  Co-operative  Association,  and  others. 
nil  organizations  that  have  a  long- time  com- 
miiraent  to  the  basic  purpose  of  reclamation 
1..W.  When  the  •coalition's  toitial  protests  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  were  ignored. 
a  Senate  hearing  was  requested.  Largely 
through  the  toterventlon  of  Senator  Gat- 
LOSD  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin,  toe  request  was 
granted.  Altoough  toe  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  chaired  for  tois 
hearing  by  Senator  Nklson.  was  overwhelm- 
l.'.gly  against  toe  Westlands  contract  and  fo- 
cused particular  criticism  on  the  "unavoid- 
able" clause,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
ar.d  the  Westlands  spokesmen  kept  insisting 
that  everything  was  legal  and  proper. 

Realizing,  toerefore.  that  this  avenue  of 
protest  was  a  dead-end  street,  toe  coalition 
shifted  its  efforts  to  toe  White  House.  In 
addition  to  a  flood  <rf  letters,  personal  visits 
on  the  issue  were  paid  to  the  President  by, 
among  others.  George  Meany,  Walter  Reu- 
tiier,  Jim  Patton.  and  Clyde  Ellis.  In  blunt 
terms,  these  stanch  allies  of  President  John- 
son told  him  that  the  whole  reclamation 
program  was  to  danger  because  of  toe  West- 
lp.;ids  contract.  Each  of  toe  letters  and  vlsl- 
t>'rs  made  It  unmistakably  clear  toat  unless 
this  circumvention  of  toe  law  was  rectified, 
the  friendly  and  effective  support  of  these 
organizations  and  otoers  would  be  wlto- 
drawn  from  toe  reclamation  program,  which 
would  totis  almost  surely  be  killed. 

Sensitive  as  ever  to  opposition,  particu- 
larly that  of  friends.  President  Johnson 
acted  swiftly  and  decisively.  He  ordered 
Secretary  Udall  not  to  sign  toe  Westlands 
contract  until  It  had  been  renegotiated  to 
satisfy  toe  coalition's  objections.  As  a  re- 
sult, over  a  period  of  several  montos,  repre- 
sentatives of  toe  toterested  organizations 
had  frequent  and  extended  discussions  with 
Secretary  Udall  and  his  stcJT. 

The  coalition's  efforts  finally  met  with  suc- 
cess when,  on  October  7.  1964.  Secretary 
Udall  approved  a  Department  memorandum 
that  laid  down  toe  Itoes  along  which  toe 
contract  was  to  be  renegotiated.  By  appar- 
ently unintended  Irony,  the  text  of  this 
memorandum  was  publUhed  as  an  appendix 
to  the  printed  hearing  on  the  Westlands  con- 
tract, which  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
issued  to  late  October.  Eversrthing  In  the 
memorandum  refutes  and  contradicts  toe 
testimony  submitted  by  toe  Department  at 
the  hearing. 

Thus,  toe  Westlands  conflict  seems  to  have 
been  solved.  But  the  problem  of  a  genutoe 
and  effective  enforcement  of  reclamation  law 
sun  persists.  The  stakes  obviously  are  very 
h^rh  and  the  powerful  excess  landowners  of 
the  West  don't  give  up  easily.  They  can  be 
expected  on  the  San  Luis  and  otoer  projects 
to  attempt  to  devise  otoer  means  of  circum- 
venting the  law. 

There  are,  however,  several  reasons  fw 
hoping  that  toe  law's  basic  purpose,  toe  pro- 
niotion  of  the  family  farm  and  the  preven- 
tion of  land  and  water  monopoly,  will  be 
better  protected  and  enforced  in  toe  futvu-e. 
Tile  first  reason  Is  toe  siirprislng  power  toe 
coalition  was  able  to  exercise  once  it  got  or- 
ginlzed  and  movtog.  A  second  reasop  is  toe 
apparently  sincere  conversion  of  toe  admto- 


Istrators  of  toe  Department  of  toe  Interior. 
Now  toat  they  know  that  anything  less  than 
full  enforcement  will  receive  massive  and 
effective  protest  and  that  their  attemt^M  to 
enforce  toe  law  and  public  policy  will  be 
backed  by  boto  conscience  and  power,  toey 
seem  wllltog  to  move  decisively  to  that  di- 
rection— and  to  Judge  themselves  capable 
of  dotog  so.  It  Is  not  at  all  impossible  toat 
even  the  longstanding  and  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  toe  law  to  toe  Imperial  Valley  will 
flnally  be  resolved. 


A  Great  American  and  Newspaperman 
Passes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INDLLNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  8. 1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  outstajiding  newspapermen  in 
the  history  of  Indiana  pwissed  away  last 
week  in  Rochester,  Minn.  Don  P.  Datis- 
man.  by  reason  of  his  ability  and  his 
capability  to  exercise  cc»nmonsense  and 
judgment  on  local,  national  and  inter- 
national problems,  occupied  a  position 
high  in  the  newspaper  world. 

The  following  editorial  by  H.  B.  Sny- 
der, publisher  of  the  Oary,  Ind.,  Post- 
Tribune,  does  ample  justice  to  a  great 
American : 

Don  p.  Datibmam — Hi  Was  a  Fair  Maw 

Don  F.  Datisman  was  a  fair  man.  Let's 
put  it  this  way — 

A  newspaper's  editorial  columns  are  cus- 
tomarily anonjrmous.  They  are  not  always 
impersonal. 

For  many  years  toe  personality  of  Don  F. 
Datisman  played  a  major  role  in  shaptog  toe 
Post-Tribune's  editorial  columns.  It  was  a 
strong  personality.  Yet.  to  its  editorial  role, 
it  was  also  as  imperscmal  as  a  personality 
can  be. 

He  was  guided,  to  his  very  great  help  to 
shaptog  and  expressing  editorial  opinion,  by 
what  he  considered  best  for  his  commuixlty. 
and  hts  community  was  a  system  o<  outward 
movtog  concentric  circles — toe  newspaper, 
toe  city  of  Gary,  toe  nortowest  Indiana  area, 
toe  State,  toe  Nation,  and  the  world. 

He  was  a  deeply  sympathetic  man.  but  for 
one  failing  he  could  never  show  sjrmpatoy. 
He  could  not  S3rmpatoize  with  any  betrayal 
of  a  public  trust.  He  was  ruthless,  and 
advocated  rutolessness,  in  attacks  on  corrup- 
tion to  public  office,  toottgh  he  might  later 
display  a  personal  sympathy  for  toe  person 
tovolved. 

He  was  a  brotoer  to  his  feUow  man.  His 
w&s  toe  firm  conviction  toat  a  man's  color 
or  a  man's  creed  ch'  a  man's  nationality 
should  have  no  beartog  on  that  man's 
chances.  Don  Datisman  believed  America 
was  built  on  equality  of  opportunity  and  he 
pushed  that  as  both  his  personal  creed  and 
as  this  newspaper's  creed. 

He  was  first  of  all  a  newspaperman,  but 
In  toe  finest  sense  of  the  word.  He  believed 
to  crusading  for  the  public  good,  but  he  was 
quick  to  discourage  anyone  who  conceived 
a  short-lived  crusade  built  on  sensationalism 
for  toe  sake  of  selltog  papers.  This  was  not 
a  tendency  to  downgrade  the  newspaper's 
own  Interests,  but  one  built  on  toe  belief 
toat  the  newspaper  could  thrive  only  as  the 
community  thrjved. 

He  was  a  believer  In  the  social  approach — 
quietly  active  to  parole  work,  a  leader  In  toe 
YMCA^  a  counselor  wlto  directors  of  tax- 


supported  and  privately  supported  welfare 
agencies,  a  wcx-ker  to  hla  Episcopal  Church — 
but  he  was  a  great  believer,  too,  to  toe  to- 
dividual. 

He  was  personally  a  Republican — once 
served  as  a  Republican  prectoct  comnaittee- 
man  because  be  conceived  toat  as  his  civic 
responsibility.  He  was  professionally  non- 
partisan. He  could  advocate  In  editorial 
conferences  and  write  In  his  lucid  English 
strong  arguments  for  toe  Democrats  when  he 
thought  the  Democrats  were  right  and  the 
Republicans  wrong  on  any  particular  Issue 
or  as  represented  to  any  particular  candidate. 

He  was  living  proof  of  what  an  todivldual 
can  do  against  difficulties.  Stricken  with 
polio  as  a  child,  he  labored  always  under 
physical  handicaps,  but  they  only  served  to 
drive  him  to  harder  labor.  He  was  Im- 
patient with  those  who  sought  to  accord 
him  special  treatment,  to  baby  his  handi- 
caps. 

Dat  was  a  worker.  He  lived  by  work,  he 
died  by  work. 

He  gave  of  himself  tirelessly,  tinselflshly. 
In  toe  World  War  n  years  when  all  manpower 
was  short  he  carried  far  more  of  a  loful  on 
this  newspaper  than  any  man  should  be 
asked  to  carry.  It  was  more  toan  he  was 
asked  to  carry,  but  toe  only  thing  Dat  knew 
about  a  Job  was  toat  It  was  something  to 
get  done,  and  If  toere  was  no  one  else  to 
do  it.  toen  he  would  carry  the  load.  Even  to 
those  almost  Impossibly  arduous  days  he  car- 
ried on  also  wlto  civic  duties,  not  because 
he  had  to,  but  because  he  believed  they 
needed  doing. 

That  same  tlrelessness  carried  on  Into  years 
when  his  workload  was  toeoretlcally  eased. 
We  say  toeoretlcally.  because  Dat  could  not 
understand,  or  accept  an  easy  workload  for 
himself. 

As  toe  accompanying  cartoon,  of  which  he 
was  so  proud.  Indicates  he  roamed  toe  world 
much  to  these  last  few  years.  He  spent  5 
weeks  to  toe  rigors  of  toe  Antarctic.  He  went 
wherever  he  could  where  sometolng  new  was 
developing  to  space — to  watch  and  report  toe 
feats  of  toe  astronauts.  He  toiu-ed  Europe, 
he  toured  Asia,  he  toured  toe  U.S.S.R.,  he 
toured  the  United  States. 

He  never  drifted  idly  as  a  tourist,  though. 
He  Insisted  on  writtog.  writing  to  his  own  im- 
personal but  forceful  style,  because  he  be- 
Uved  toat  It  was  his  duty  to  serve  as  toe 
eyes  of  his  newspaper's  public  back  home. 

Perhaps  tols  devotion  to  work  was  Datls- 
man's  one  major  sto.  He  lived  by  work  and 
very  possibly  It  was  work  which  has  taken 
him  away. 

If  that  be  true,  it  can  be  said  as  partial 
easing  of  our  sorrow,  that  he  died  doing  the 
work  he  loved. 

He  has  left  his  fellow  workers  toe  chal- 
lenge of  courage,  work,  and  a  dedication  to 
truth. 

■nie  entire  Post-Tribune  staff  Is  saddened 
now,  but  it  Is  proud,  too.  It  is  proud  to  have 
worked  with  Don  F.  Datisman. 

He  was  a  fair  man. 


American  Bnrean  for  Medical  Aid  to 
China,  Inc. 
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OF 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

or    WTOMINO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  8.  1965 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  American  Bureau 
for  Medical  Aid  to  China.  Inc.,  the 
bureau's  associate  executive  director, 
Allen  Lau,  delivered  an  informative  and 
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provocative  address  which  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Entitle  "Changing  Conditions  in  Asia  To- 
day," the  address  by  Mr.  Lau  enumerates 
a  nimiber  of  positive  steps  which  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  is 
taking  to  meet  the  contingency  arising 
from  the  termination  of  American 
economic  assistance.  Mr.  Lau  also  pro- 
pounds the  warning  that.  "From  those 
who  came  out  of  mainland  China,  one 
hears  that  1965  will  be  the  crucial  year 
for  the  Communist  offensive  in  southeast 
Asia — taking  over  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos,  and  helping  Indonesia  in  their  bor- 
der warfare  against  Malaysia." 

I  request.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
address  by  AUen  Lau  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Changing  CoNDmoNs  in  Asia  Today 
(By  Allen  Lau> 

I  wish  first  to  deliver  a  message  from  our 
Honoraxy  Chairman,  Mme.  Chiang  Kaishek. 
She  wants  to  convey  to  all  of  you  her  very 
best  regards.  I  may  add  that  both  the 
President  and  the  First  Lady  are  In  the 
very  best  of  health. 

Prom  my  recent  toirr  of  duty  in  free  China 
and  my  visits  to  other  southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries. I  must  say  that  conditions  over  there 
on  the  whole  are  not  as  cheerful  as  during 
my  visit  In  1962. 

Japan  Is  still  forging  ahead  with  her  in- 
dustrial development  and  economic  expan- 
sion. There  is  a  rapid  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
labor  and  the  cost  of  living.  The  Japanese 
Government  has  come  out  In  the  open  with 
Its  policy  of  assuming  leadership  In  the  Far 
East  through  economic  penetration,  and  Is 
trying  hard  to  create  an  Image  of  Independ- 
ence from  the  United  States  In  the  eyes  of 
the  people  of  this  area.  They  intend  also  to 
agitate  more  vigorously  for  the  return  of 
Okinawa  to  their  possession. 

In  Hong  Kong  the  area  is  actually  going 
through  a  recession.  Many  of  the  tall  and 
expensive  buildings — there  are  many — are 
not  selling  well.  Just  before  I  left  the  Far 
East  the  Ming  Tuck  Bank  in  Hong  Kong 
closed  Its  doors.  Without  the  continued  In- 
now  of  substantial  oversea  Chinese  remit- 
tance to  Hong  Kong  this  area  could  easily 
face  a  major  economic  crisis. 

The  Philippines  has  not  quite  caught  up 
with  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  Eind  Japan  In  terms 
of  economic  growth.  While  I  was  there 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Chinese  doing 
retail  business  were  literally  driven  out  of 
their  shops.  Just  before  their  President 
made  his  last  trip  to  America,  the  Filipinos 
staged  a  demonstration  against  the  United 
States.  The  underlying  reason  was  that  a 
demonstration  manifesting  resentment 
against  the  United  States  would  fortify  their 
President's  bargaining  power. 

Prom  those  who  came  out  of  mainland 
China  one  hears  that  1965  will  be  the  crucial 
year  for  the  Communist  offensive  In  south- 
east Asia — taking  over  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos,  and  helping  Indonesia  In  their  border 
warfare  against  Malaysia. 

The  explosion  of  the  Chinese  A-bomb  nat- 
urally arotmsed  a  good  deal  of  attenUon. 
In  Japan  it  immediately  brought  back  the 
memory  of  Hiroshima.  In  Taiwan  it  hastened 
the  desire  of  the  government  for  an  early 
invasion  of  the  mainland.  It  has  frightened 
everybody— particularly  India.  However, 
many  of  these  people  take  the  atom  bomb 
more  calmly  than  we  do  because  they  do 
not  think  they  will  be  bombed.  At  this  point 
the  A-bomb  has  more  psychological  value. 
Some  military  experts  predict  that  a  hydro- 
gen bomb  will  be  set  off  within  a  year. 
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American  econtxnlc  aid  to  Par  Eastern 
countries.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me,  Is  no 
longer  of  significance.  Indonesia,  Cambodia, 
and  Burma  no  longer  want  U.S.  aid.  The 
Philippines  want  it  under  another  name. 
What  remains  of  U.S.  aid  is  very  small.  With 
the  unhappy  position  we  ftnd  ourselves  In 
South  Vietnam  and  the  attempt  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  to  work  toward  rap- 
prochement with  Communist  Russia,  the 
prestige  of  the  United  States  in  this  area  is 
at  very  low  ebb. 

An  anecdote  going  around  the  Par  East 
may  depict  the  situation  somewhat.  While 
the  Communists  on  the  mainland  were  dig- 
ging into  the  tombs  of  emperors  for  antiques 
and  salable  items  to  replenish  their  badly 
needed  foreign  exchange,  they  came  across  a 
time  capsule  dating  back  to  the  13th  cen- 
tury. This  time  capsule  was  quickly  brought 
to  Mao  Tse-tung.  When  opened,  it  contained 
a  large  demonstration  po«ter  with  these 
words,  "Marco  Polo,  go  home!" 

The  United  States  has  one  strong  and  de- 
pendable ally  and  friend  in  the  Par  East. 
That  country  Is  the  Republic  of  China  In 
Taiwan.  The  affairs  of  this  country  and  its 
people  and  its  relation  to  our  program  is 
what  I  want  to  report  to  you. 

Taiwan,  once  predominantly  agricultural, 
with  the  majority  of  its  farmland  owned  by 
absentee  landlords,  is  now  turned  into  a 
country  where  landownership  goes  to  the 
individual  farmers.  It  has  pulled  Itself  rap- 
Idly  out  of  an  agricultural  economy  into  an 
industrial  one  with  an  avemge  annual  eco- 
nomic growth  of  7.3  percent  since   1953. 

The  soundness  and  steady  growth  of  the 
economy  is  due  to  close  cooperation  between 
the  US  representatives  and  responsible  Chi- 
nese Government  officials  working  together 
harmoniously  and  efficiently.  Equally  im- 
portant. I  must  say,  is  the  deep  sense  of  de- 
votion and  dedication  of  the  many  so-called 
malnlanders  with  managerial  and  admin- 
istrative ability  who  have  pvit  the  plans  Into 
high  operational  gear  at  great  personal  sacri- 
fice by  receiving  only  subsistence  pay.  It  is 
due  to  stability  in  government  and  the  in- 
dustrious and  likable  people. 

Out  of  this  impressive  economic  growth 
emerge  two  things  that  seem  palatable  to  the 
American  mind: 

First  is  the  consistent  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  putting  strong  emphasis  on  pri- 
vate ownership  of  Industry.  Second  are  the 
significant  steps  that  are  being  taken  to  im- 
prove Taiwan's  foreign  Investment  climate. 
Since  last  year  the  U.S.  Government  has 
concluded  that  Taiwan  has  reached  an  eco- 
nomic level  at  which  it  can  maintain  Its  own 
rate  of  growth.  At  the  end  of  1964  no  new 
AID  program  was  Initiated.  By  June  1966 
all  phases  will  be  terminated. 

What  are  the  positive  steps  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  China  Is  taking  to 
meet  this  contingency  arising  from  the  ter- 
mination of  economic  aid?  During  the 
months  I  was  there  the  following  develop- 
ments took  place: 

1.  Eighteen  lndu.stries,  among  them  petro- 
chemical, synthetic  fiber,  plastic.  Iron  and 
steel,  food  processing,  export  processing  and 
others,  have  been  given  top  priority  consid- 
eration. These  industries  have  been  chosen 
on  the  grounds  that  they  ate  all  useful  in 
either  e.nrning  or  saving  foreign  exchange 
which  the  Government  set  &s  the  primary 
objective  for  the  island's  economic  develop- 
ment. 

2.  On  January  26  of  this  year,  the  Gov- 
ernment finally  created  a  special  industrial 
free  duty  zone  in  the  port  of  Kaohslung  for 
export  processing  purposes  complete  with 
tranrportation,  storage,  and  other  facilities. 
While  I  was  vl.slting  Kaohslung  early  last 
month,  road  and  water  lines  and  electricity 
were  being  laid. 

3.  The  Government  and  privute  agencies 
have  embarked  upon  a  birth-control  program 
aiming  to  reduce  the  birth  rate  in  Taiwan 
to  2   percent  per   year.     Witt   an   economic 


growth   of    7    percent   the   Island    will   have 
a  chance  for  expansion. 

Friends  of  free  China  wish  her  well  on 
the  road  to  economic  Independence.  It  gives 
Americans  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  their 
foreign  aid  effort  has  brought  such  wonder- 
ful results.  It  gives  the  Chinese  a  sense 
of  pride  that  by  proper  tise  and  management 
of  U.S.  aid  and  their  own  resources  thev 
have  created  a  nation  which  Is  a  credit  to  its 
people  and  an  asset  to  Its  ally. 

This  does  not  mean  that  free  China  ha= 
solved  all  her  problems.  She  has  a  popula- 
tion growth  of  31/i  percent  per  year;  a  large 
standing  army;  a  very  large  number  of  public 
servants  who  need  better  pay.  better  housing 
and  better  medical  care.  As  the  AID  offi- 
cials admitted,  the  island  has  really  only  be- 
gun to  grow. 

During  my  stay  in  free  China  I  learned  the 
following  things: 

That  practically  all  the  health  and  medical 
work  financed  by  AID  has  been  terminated 
Its  support  for  medical  institutions  and 
nursing  schools  like  the  NDMC  and  TAITA 
has  also  been  terminated.  Projects  like  the 
health  training  station,  which  was  built 
with  AID  funds,  and  similar  worthwhile  proj- 
ects carried  on  in  the  Kohlberg  Memorial 
Laboratory  and  other  laboratories,  will  ha\  e 
to  be  supported  from  other  sources. 

I  wish  to  report  to  you  the  very  good  news 
that  the  China  International  Foimdatlon  h.as 
granted  a  good  sum  of  money  to  carry  on 
the  health   training  station  at  the   NDMC. 

With  the  termination  of  U.S.  Government 
aid  the  Chinese  Government  certainly  will 
not  be  able  to  find  means  to  Increase  the  sub- 
sistence  pay  of  its  clvU  servants.  Thus 
ABMACs  subsidy  program  will  become  even 
more  essential. 

We  need  to  give  whatever  medical  aid  we 
can  to  the  frontline  freedom  fighters  sta- 
tioned on  the  offshore  islands.  The.'^e 
troops  are  keeping  vigil  day  and  night  on 
that  flank  of  the  free  world,  thus  pinning 
down  more  than  a  million  Commimlst  troops 
who  otherwise  would  be  free  for  other  areas. 
With  our  confrontation  In  Vietnam  today, 
which  can  turn  into  a  shooting  war  any 
moment,  having  600,000  well-trained,  well- 
seasoned  troops  stationed  within  shouting 
distance  of  the  Communist  mainland  makes 
a  lot  of  sense. 

The  shifting  from  an  agricultural  to  an 
industrial  society  brings  along  the  same 
health,  medical,  and  mental  problems  as  it 
has  brought  to  every  country  going  through 
such  a  transformation.  ABMAC  has  been 
alert  to  such  needs  and  has  been  encour- 
aging such  work.  ABMACs  supporting 
agencies  have  been  working  directly  with 
industries  to  set  up  health  and  family  wel- 
fare clinics.  As  a  result  of  such  activities,  it 
is  hoped  that  absenteeism  will  be  reduced 
and  efficiency  will  be  increased. 

Will  the  free  Chinese  economic  progress  be 
stymied  by  the  stopping  of  the  AID  program? 
Will  the  Government's  unceasing  effort  to 
promote  and  spur  local  industries,  employ- 
ment and  foreign  trade  and  Investment  be 
sufficiently  successfvU  to  maintain  the  rate 
of  growth?  Will  the  birth  control  effort  be 
effective?  Will  the  medical  and  healtii 
standards  of  the  people  be  maintained  and 
further  Improved? 

No  one  at  this  juncture  can  offer  a  definue 
answer.  One  thing  is  sure — In  free  Chin.i 
today  there  Is  but  one  thought  from  the 
people  I  talked  to,  from  economic  experts  to 
people  in  high  positions  Including  Madame 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  "How  can  we  collectively 
and  individually  help  to  sustain  the  well- 
being  and  health  standards  of  the  people ?"" 
My  own  Immediate  reaction  is  that  we  in 
ABMAC.  as  a  people-to-people  organization, 
.as  friends  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  even  as 
business  partners,  should  step  up  our  part  In 
the  cause  of  the  free  Chinese.  I  do  hope 
you  share  by  feeling  and  will  Join  us  In  this 
very  worthwhile  undertaking. 
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Severe  Labor  Shortage  Derelops  at  Many 
Firms  as  the  Boom  RoDs  On 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOTTSI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8. 1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
persistently  high  levels  of  unemployment. 
an  increasing  number  of  jobs  are  going 
begging  for  want  of  personnel  to  fill 
them.  - 

The  March  4  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  that  a  recent  survey 
of  the  hiring  plans  of  more  than  60  com- 
panies showed  that  the  overall  supply  of 
labor  is  the  tightest  since  the  midfifties, 
with  skilled  help  almost  totally  unavail- 
able in  some  areas.  At  the  same  time, 
the  December  and  January  figures  for 
lielp  wanted  ads,  as  computed  by  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board, 
reached  their  highest  levels  since  1953. 

The  growing  tightness  of  the  labor 
market  is  resulting  in  increased  overtime 
pay,  higher  training  costs,  and  the  rising 
cost  of  recruiting  help. 

Federal  statistics  indicate  that  some 
firms  must  rely  on  overtime  to  meet  pro- 
duction needs.  This  Is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  the  average  factory  workweek 
in  January  came  to  41.4  hours,  its  high- 
est level  since  1945.  The  inflationary  po- 
tential in  the  current  situation  is  obvi- 
ous. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  Inflation,  restraint 
in  Government  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies is  clearly  called  for,  along  with 
Increased  emphasis  training  and  retrain- 
ing programs,  both  as  a  remedy  for 
unemployment  as  a  means  of  speeding 
tconomic  growth. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
the  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
Job  Abundance:  Severe  Labos  Shortage  De- 
velops AT  Many  Firms  as  the  Boom  Rolls 
On — Kerx-McGek    Hunts    Salesmen — At- 
las   Van    Looks    roa    Clerks — Overtime 
Hits  Postwar  High — Stress  on  Training 
Programs 

The  longest  peacetime  business  boom  in 
the  Nation's  history  Is  creating  severe  labor 
sliortages  In  many  major  Industries. 

A  Wall  Street  Journal  survey  on  hiring 
plans  of  more  than  60  companies  shows  that 
tiie  overall  supply  of  labor  Is  the  tightest 
since  the  midfifties,  with  skilled  help  almost 
totally  unavailable  in  some  areas.  There 
seems  little  chance  of  relief  in  the  months 
ahead  because  most  of  the  companies — with 
tlielr  backlogs  bulging — will  be  trying  to  ex- 
pand payrolls  between  now  and  next  sum- 
mer. 

"We  need  everything — from  unskilled  la- 
borers to  salesmen  with  college  degrees,"  says 
Ron  Skinner,  director  of  employment  for 
Kerr-McGee  OH  Industries,  Inc.,  an  Okla- 
l.oma  City-based  oil  and  minerals  producer. 
The  hiring  problem  continues,  he  adds,  even 
though  the  company  has  lowered  its  expe- 
rience requirements  in  many  classifications, 
sharply  Increased  Its  help-wanted  advertis- 
ing, and  started  its  first  formal  college  re- 
cruiting program.  A  big  reason  for  the  em- 
ployment pressure  is  that  Kerr-McGee  has 
been  growing  rapidly;  In  the  past  8  months 
alone  its  employment  has  climbed  more  than 
10  percent  to  a  T*cat€i  6,100. 


KI7ST  LOOK   AHKAD 

"The  demand  for  help  has  abot  way  tip  tn 
recent  months  and  It  Isn't  showing  any  signs 
of  leveling  off,**  says  L.  J.  Stobcr,  manager  oS 
an  employment  agency  In  Detroit.  "Oocnpa- 
nles  planning  to  add  new  help  know  they 
have  to  start  looking  at  least  2  months  in 
advance."  He  says  employees  are  In  de- 
mand for  all  types  of  jobs,  but  sales  person- 
nel— even  those  with  little  experience — are 
In   particularly  shCM^  supply. 

Small  towns  as  well  as  big  ones,  and  even 
some  communities  fresh  off  the  depressed 
areas  list,  are  feeling  the  labor  squeeze.  In 
Evansvllle,  Ind.,  John  J.  Thome,  sales  man- 
ger for  Atlas  Van  Lines,  Inc.,  notes  that  the 
moving  company  has  been  advertising  since 
January  1  for  20  clerk-typists  to  work  In  a 
reorganized  oversea  division  but  so  far  has 
manage  to  hire  only  8.  "In  some  cases  we're 
offering  double  the  wages  we  paid  In  1960 
and  we  still  can't  attract  anyone — and  Evans- 
vllle got  off  the  depressed  list  only  a  yetir 
ago,"  he  declares. 

The  tightening  labor  situation  is  recullly 
evident  from  Federal  employment  figures. 
Despite  the  much-publicized  pockets  of  high 
unemployment  In  such  areas  as  Appalachia, 
the  number  of  workers  without  Jobs  fell  to 
4.8  percent  of  the  labor  force  in  January,  the 
lowest  rate  since  1957.  Unemployment  fig- 
ures for  February  are  due  today  and,  partly 
because  of  the  lingering  dock  strike,  Govem- 
ment  officials  say  they  may  show  a  slight 
Increase. 

The  heavy  volvmie  of  help-wanted  ads  In 
newspapers  also  confirms  the  increase  in  Job 
opportunities.  For  both  December  and  Janu- 
ary, the  index  on  such  advertising  as  com- 
puted by  the  National  Ind\istrial  Conference 
Board  reached  the  highest  level  since  1953. 

RAISES    inflation    FEARS 

The  labor  shortage  Is  causing  many  prob- 
lems In  personnel  offices  and  raising  some 
fears  the  economy  may  be  entering  a  new 
round  of  Inflation.  Last  week  Kermlt  Gor- 
don, Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau  and  for- 
mer member  of  the  President's  OouncU  at 
Economic  Advisers,  assured  Congress  that 
Inflationary  dangers  wouldn't  be  worrisome 
until  unemploymnet  fell  below  4  percent. 
Other  administration  officials  have  said  this 
figure  isn't  likely  to  be  reached  this  year. 

But  for  some  companies  tiie  higher  costs 
brought  on  by  a  shortage  of  labor  are  already 
here  in  the  form  of  increased  overtime  pay. 
higher  training  costs,  and  the  rising  cost  of 
recruiting  help. 

"The  furniture  business  is  so  good  that 
overtime  is  normal  aroiind  here."  says  a  North 
Carolina  furniture  maker.  "We  consider 
45  hours  a  common  workweek  but  a  third  at 
our  work  force  lately  has  been  putting  in  at 
least  50  hours."  The  fast  pace  of  orders  has 
prompted  the  furniture  maker  to  send  re- 
cruiters Into  the  nearby  Aj^valachla  hills  for 
men  to  train,  but  so  far  the  effort  has  proved 
largely  unsuccessful.  "We've  brought  a  few 
men  down  but  they  are  unhappy  when  you 
take  them  out  of  the  hills.  They'd  rather 
be  back  home  without  a  Job." 

The  people  of  Appalachia,  however,  take  to 
training  well,  the  furniture  firm  reports,  so  It 
Is  exploring  the  possibility  of  constructing  a 
plant  in  the  hills  as  a  solution  to  the  com- 
pany's employment  problem. 

plenty  op  OVERTIME 

The  trend  toward  more  overtime  Is  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  business 
boom.  Though  many  firms  limit  overtime 
work  to  emergencies  because  they  regard  It 
as  basically  inefficient.  Federal  statistics 
show  that  an  Increasing  number  of  com- 
panies are  relying  on  It  to  meet  production 
needs.  The  average  factory  workweek  In 
January  soared  to  41.4  hours,  tlie  highest 
level  since  war  year  1945. 

In  many  Instances  companies  are  meeting 
the  demand  for  labor  by  Instituting  training 
programs,  some  of  them  financed  by  Federal 
manpower  development  and  training  funds 


but  most  of  them  underwritten  by  the  firms 
fbemselvee.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
machinists  who.  with  engineers  and  sales- 
men, seem  to  be  In  shortest  supply. 

*rrooImaker8  and  skilled  machinists  are 
Just  not  available."  asserts  Fafnlr  Bearing 
Co..  New  Brltcdn,  Conn.  *^ou  just  have  to 
supply  your  own  apprentice  training  pro- 
grams." 

At  Cleveland's  National  Acme  Co,,  "back- 
log has  spurted  50  percent  In  the  last  year 
and  weYe  not  finding  It  easy  to  hire  skilled 
lathe,  grinding  and  mllUng  machine  opera- 
tors to  fill  the  gaps."  says  Raymond  K.  Chan- 
nock,  executive  vice  president.  So  the  com- 
pany has  hired  a  training  director.  He  regu- 
larly visits  technical  high  schools  to  locate 
those  Interested  In  pursuing  machinists'  work 
and  then  sets  about  to  ti^ln  them.  Some  200 
men  are  In  the  training  program,  Mr.  Chan- 
nock  repwrts. 

Even  so.  It  hasn't  been  successful  In  meet- 
ing all  the  company's  need  for  trained  help. 
"We're  now  hiring  mlllhands  with  a  year's 
experience  for  work  that  previously  we  had 
demanded  at  least  5  or  6  years'  experience," 
the  executive  says.  "However,  this  has 
boosted  our  wage  rate  by  10  to  20  percent." 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  also  finds  that  oper- 
ating its  own  training  program  Isn't  enough. 
With  business  booming  and  skilled  help  hard 
to  find,  the  company  has  augmented  its 
training  program  with  8c«ne  hard-sell  re- 
cruiting efforts.  Among  other  things  It 
watches  for  company  closedowns  or  for 
defense  cutbacks  affecting  firms  In  Its  area 
and  then  rushes  in  teams  of  recruiters  to 
search  for  help.  A  few  weeks  ago  It  picked 
up  some  much-needed  Instrument  makers 
this  way  when  It  discovered  a  soft  labor  mar- 
ket which  had  quickly  developed  In  Elmlra, 
N.T..  not  too  far  from  Kodak's  big  plants 
In  Rochester. 

Metal  trades'  employes  are  In  great  demand 
at  Kodak.  "If  we  could  hire  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred it  would  greatly  ease  our  situation," 
sa3rs  a  spokesman.  He  says  the  problem  has 
become  especially  acute  in  the  past  30  to  60 
days  because  of  heavy  sales  and  plant  expan- 
sions. 

With  plant  building  and  expansion  con- 
tinuing at  a  fast  pace,  engineers,  designers, 
and  draftsmen  have  been  big  beneficiaries. 
They  are  in  short  supply  in  many  areas,  as 
evidenced  by  the  recent  experience  of  Carl 
Kuenzl,  president  of  the  Cleveland  engineer- 
ing firm  of  H.  Pisher  &  Associates,  Inc..  when 
he  tried  to  hire  a  construction  designer  for  a 
4-month  job  of  redesigning  several  chemi- 
cal processing  towers  In  Norfolk,  Va. 

Relying  on  a  card  file  of  some  10,000  names 
It  had  built  up  in  the  past  5  years,  Mr.  Kuenzl 
made  40  unsuccessf \U  calls  before  he  found  a 
designer  in  New  York  City  who  expressed 
some  Interest.  "T.  had  to  fly  to  New  Tork, 
wine  and  dine  the  fellow  in  a  lavish  restau- 
rant and  then  had  to  pay  him  $4. 50  an  hour 
pltis  9100  a  week  for  living  expenses  as  well  as 
I>ay  his  transportation  to  and  from  Nor- 
folk," the  executive  complains.  "And  these 
designers  aren't  even  college  graduates — 
they're  Just  glorified  draftsmen  and  have  to 
work  imder  an  engineer." 

Mr.  Kuenzl  says  most  other  designers 
wouldn't  even  talk  to  him  unless  they  were 
offered  contracts  with  guaranteed  annual  sal- 
aries of  $20,000,  no  matter  how  many  tnonthB 
they  w<wked.  "Such  terms  would  ruin  ub 
since  we  hire  strictly  on  a  short-term  basis 
for  individual  construction  projects."  he  says. 

Though  the  general  employment  picture  Is 
certainly  one  of  tight  supply,  there  are  some 
exceptions.  Perhaps  most  striking  Is  south- 
em  California  where  heavy  aerospace  and 
defense  Industry  layoffs  In  the  last  year  have 
made  it  an  "employers'  market."  When 
Genlsco  Technology  Corp.  recently  advertised 
In  Los  Angeles  for  three  senior  structural  de- 
sign engineers  It  needed  for  a  major  Govern- 
ment contract,  the  company  was  deluged 
with  700  applications. 

Altogether,  the  area's  unemployment  rate 
stands  at  a  relatively  high  6.8  percent. 
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'  Competitive  One-Price  Cotton:   What  It 
Has  Already  Done 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

,  OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ASKANSAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8, 1965 

Mr.  GATHINGS.     Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  enactment  of  cotton  legislation  in 
the  88th  Congress,  2d  session,  the  cot- 
ton industry  has  been  bolstered  stupen- 
dously by  the  creation  of  a  greater  do- 
mestic   demand    and    a    reduction    of 
ruinous  textile  imports  and  the  increas- 
ing of  American  plant  investment  by 
more  than  50  percent.    Cotton  farmers 
are  accelerating  their  efforts  through  the 
Cotton  Producers  Institute  and  National 
Cotton  Council  on  promotion  and  re- 
search with  the  purpose  in  mind  of  low- 
ering costs  to  the  consiomer,  expanding 
consumption,  and  in  turning  out  better 
cotton  products.     The  National  Cotton 
Council  has  recently  issued  a  release  en- 
titled "Competitive  One-Price  Cotton— 
What  It  Has  Already  Done."    This  is  a 
most  infoi-mative  and  thought-provok- 
ing synopsis  of  cotton's  progress  since 
the  enactment  of  the  new  law  last  year. 
I  include  this  article  herewith: 
CoMPETmvE  One-Price   Cotton:    What   It 
Has  Already  Done 
for  cotton 
Rayon's     competitive     gains     have     been 
checked  and  turned  back.    Cotton  lost  a  629,- 
000-bale  annual  market  to  this  fiber  alone 
on  the  cotton  spinning  system  during  the  38 
months    ended    March    1964.      By   December 


1964    It    had    gained    back     149.000    bales. 

Cottcm  consumption  has  begun  rising,  in 
the  first  5  months  of  the  present  crop  year, 
mm  consumption  was  up  to  a  rate  of  9.1  mil- 
lion bales,  compared  wltti  8.5  mUllon  a  year 
earlier. 

Cotton  farmers,  encouraged  by  a  price 
which  gives  them  a  chance  to  compete  for 
markets,  are  putting  their  own  money  into 
the  Cotton  Producers  Institute.  When  com- 
bined with  the  funds  which  they  and  other 
groups  are  putting  into  the  National  Cot- 
ton Council,  over  $6  million  In  industry  mon- 
ey is  being  spent  this  year  on  research  and 
promotion  to  Improve  products,  expand  con- 
sumption, and  lower  costs. 

The  textile  industry  is  investing  in  new 
plants  and  equipment  at  a  record  $950  mil- 
lion annual  rate,  compared  with  $600  million 
before  the  one-price  law  was  passed. 

Imports  of  cotton  in  the  form  of  yarn  and 
cloth  are  down  7  percent  from  last  year. 

FOR     THE     CONSUMER 

The  great  upsurge  of  coneumer  spending 
In  1964  carried  retail  purchases  of  clothing 
up  by  8.1  percent.  This  caused  average 
prices  to  rise  from  31.6  cents  to  33.1  cents 
for  the  37  manmade  fiber  fabrics  quoted  in 
the  Daily  News  Record  on  the  first  and  last 
business  days  of  1964.  But  for  the  77  cotton 
fabrics  quoted  for  the  same  days,  the  average 
price  dropped  from  28.9  to  38  cents.  There 
were  three  times  as  many  net  declines  as 
Increases,  although  the  latter  cases  were 
greatly  publicized. 

The  competitive  one-price  system  for  cot- 
ton has  revived  a  fiber  which  was  rapidly 
disappearing  from  the  market,  and  has  kept 
it  alive  as  a  vigorous  competitor  for  the  con- 
sumer's business. 

FOB    THE     ECONOHT 

It  brought  a  resurgence  of  production 
employment,  and  investment  in  the  cotton 
and  textile  economy.  In  a  great  area  which 
embraces  much  of  Appalachla  and  of  the 
Nation's  poverty  problem,  incomes  improved 
as  a  result. 

Survey  results 
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It  gave  desperately  needed  help  on  the 
balance-of -payments  problem.  Rayon  staple 
imports,  after  rising  from  37  million  pounds 
in  1961  to  116  million  in  1963,  and  after 
reaching  40  million  pounds  in  the  first  3 
months  of  1964,  dropped  olf  to  only  18  mil- 
lion In  the  3  latest  reported  months 
Imports  of  cotton  yam  and  cloth  have  de- 
clined, as  already  noted.  In  a  period  when 
many  industries  are  sending  capital  abroad 
our  textile  industry  has  raised  Its  rate  of 
investment  in  American  plants  by  more  than 
50  percent. 


Public  Issues  Poll,  Fourth  District, 
Michigan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8. 1965 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker  in 
February  I  polled  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan's Fourth  Congressional  District  on 
several  current  issues,  including  medi- 
care. Federal  aid  to  education,  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle  of  apportion- 
ment, foreign  aid,  and  our  course  in  Viet- 
nam. In  round  numbers,  140.000  ques- 
tionnaires were  distributed  and  18,000 
were  returned— an  unusually  large  per- 
centage of  resix>nse. 

Replies  were  tabulated  and  compiled 
by  an  independent  data  processing  firm 
in  the  Washington  area.  In  order  that 
the  results  may  be  known  I  include  them 
at  this  point  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record : 


'■  Should  thn"FWW«V  rlt^^P'VT"  ?^;'^*''"  °'  '"i'P*^'  Insurance  (medicare)  under  the  wfal 
;■  f,i^LT,''J,^9^'^ll!?7^"l"'J''^  f'"?'sl'  1>ass'Te  financial  aid  to  primary  and  second^irv-  .,rhri 


security  system?.. 


5:  K.^»s  Krxs  s^r,„ts^^^^^^^^ 


schoolsf. 


K^)i„      ,1,    I,     ...  ''.'■^I'^^ri  ^"'"'f^y- the  United  States  was  without  a  VicePresident 
beheve  the  President  should  be  empowered  to  nominate  ;      ■•  -    "     "*  ireMaent 


ffom  Nov.  22,  1%3,  to  Jan."26,"T965"."i5o"you 


After'aj,poi;rt  nent  b^  thVp%'^S;nt-^and  wU  V''  vacancy ._sul,|e«t  to  appror^  of^ongrcTs? 

c/ect,alifeteri.     In  vlew'oUhTin^rnolitt"^^ 


Percent 


Yes 


m 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


establishing  a  l.-year  tLV'^J°Js^.Vr''^'  ^°""=^'  ^'^^^  ^^"^  ^--'^^^  ^>'  ti>e  cX^Tour^rivT^  <^r:^Z'u'o'r!SV^r^nr. 


Would  you  favor  an  increase  in  Vhe  Federal  "minimum  'wa^e  (;curr"enUy '$f  26'  wi  ho'urY  io"$''  "rir  hnnr 
.1  you  tavor  a  reduction  in  the  standard  workweeMrom  40  to  15  hours?^  '      *■  ^  ^°" 


\V 


strict  populat'on  f,a,,is,'ys°'™8''<«^<^(cit>  councils  and  commissions,  county  boards  of  supervisors)  be  apportioned  on  uie"  same". 


"■  ''''^^^^^Ze?''''^.^':^!'.^^'^^^^^^^^^  °f ''"<""3  on  the  basis  oftliii^skiUs-rather-thairihV 

14.  In  Vietnam  which  ( 


country  from  which 


which  course  do  you  advocate:      '  * 

VV  ithdrawal  of  present  military  support?  Perunl 

v.,  ^f*  '**  ^"'^  Vietrmm  Government  to  sMk  a  nVgot'iated  »mic«  wiYirthV  V^^^^^  " '^-^ 

N^trwrr""""!^'.°'.^'""'^  "«-  ^^  '^'-•^"o  -  BiiSuTcam'ilkf^^  tV^rs^futhVieVnam  of  commux^Lsts?::::::::::::::  fd 

Jg^g 


JS"  ^w"'''  "^^^  favor  eiiminatiimof'goidbatAiiiKforiT.Scurren'cV? 
T^''n*^h'5'      ^  spending  about  $3,250,000,000  on  foreign  aid." 


Too  much 

About  right? 

Not  enough? 

No  answer 


Do  you  feel  this  us— 
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.-  13.9 

-  1.3 
-.    6.2 


25.2 
33.2 
37.5 
32.2 
57.  r 

69.0 


77.6 

34.2 
26.6 
26.7 
32.2 
33.3 


61.2 


10.9 


No 


n.9 

63.4 
59.2 
64.6 
37.6 

26.9 


19.5 

59.9 
70.8 
70.7 
62.3 
58.9 


40.6 


SO.  4 


No 
answer 
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.3.2 
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2.6 
5.5 
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Can't  Please  ETeryone,  L.BJ.  Mutt 
Act  Firmly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8, 1965 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  John 
S.  Knight  is  one  of  the  most  knowledge- 
able writers  in  the  United  States.  He 
has  long  since  demonstrated  that  his 
only  motivation  in  writing  a  column  is 
to  further  the  welfare  and  security  of 
our  Nation.  This  astute  publisher  has 
long  since  demonstrated  his  cool-headed 
rationality  and  his  f  oresightedness. 

Mr.  Knight  is  f rtMn  a  very  civic  minded 
family.  His  late  father,  Charles  Lan- 
don  Knight,  was  a  most  distinguished 
Member  of  the  House.  He,  too,  was  a 
most  able  editor  and  publisher. 

The  column,  that  I  ask  to  place  in  the 
Record,  not  only  appeared  in  the  Knight 
newspapers  In  Akron,  Ohio;  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Miami.  Fla.;  and  Charlotte.  N.C.; 
but  also  in  over  100  of  the  greatest  news- 
papers across  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Knight's  fellow  editors  think  so  highly 
of  his  observations  that  they  like  to 
share  them  with  their  readers. 

The  column  follows : 

Can't  Pleask  Evzktone,  L3.J.  Must  Act 

PiRMLT 

(By  John  S.  Knight) 

The  stresses  and  strains  of  the  White 
House  are  having  a  marked  effect  upon  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  With  rare  exceptions,  he  is 
no  longer  the  buoyant  and  confident  leader 
of  yesterday. 

The  President  has  little  time  fc*  banter 
these  days.  The  awlul  responslblilties  of 
his  oSBce  leave  him  subdued  in  manner.  His 
speeches  often  fall  to  a  whisper.  He  is  not 
the  vibrant  warrior  of  election  year. 

Certainly,  his  countrjnnen  can  sympathize 
with  the  President.  His  problems  are  not 
only  complex,  some  of  them  are  insoluble. 
He  needs  our  faith  and  prayers. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  mess  in  Vietnam, 
the  crisis  in  our  dwindling  gold  reserves  and 
the  weakening  of  the  Western  alliance  did 
not  have  their  origins  in  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. 

These  were  inherited  problems  which  have 
worsened  with  the  passage  of  time.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  today  everywhere  confronted  with 
emotional  and  even  muscular  forms  of  na- 
tionalism which  find  expression  in  anti- 
American  riots  and  demonstrations. 

The  President's  advisers  are  divided  on 
Vietnam.  There  are  those  who  seek  solution 
in  massive  attack,  others  who  believe  a  full 
scale  assault  against  the  Vletcong  covild  at 
best  bring  only  temporary  victory. 

President  Johnson  is  under  some  criticism 
for  not  clearly  defining  our  aims  in  southeast 
Asia  even  though  he  has  said  repeatedly  that 
we  want  only  to  protect  South  Vietnam 
against  aggression  and  seek  no  wider  war. 

Unhappily,  the  Communists  from  the 
north  have  other  ambitions  and  they  appear 
to  be  succeeding  In  their  objectives. 

So  the  President's  {H^sent  position  Is  satis- 
fying neither  the  militant  nor  the  wary. 

During  his  comparatively  brief  tenure  in 
the  White  House,  President  Johnson  has 
endeavored  to  be  the  understanding  com- 
promiser. 

He  has  turned  the  other  cheek  to  the 
imperious   De   Gaulle   who   raids   our   gold 


reserves  while  France  still  owes  the  United 
States  96.3  billion  of  debts. 

The  President  has  said  little  about  the 
looting  of  UjS.  ernhmwles  nor  has  he  replied 
to  repeated  insults  heaped  upon  us  by  the 
Nassers  and   the  Sukarnos. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  not  addicted  to  invective. 
He  believes  that  angry  answers  serve  only  to 
increase  world  tensions. 

These  are  commendable  traits  but  sub- 
ject to  misinterpretation  by  our  adversaries 
as  indicating  timidity  and  even  cowardice. 

I  fear  that  the  President,  who  has  en- 
Joyed  considerable  success  in  bridging  the 
gap  between  dissident  elements  at  home, 
may  be  deceiving  himself  into  believing  that 
his  remarkable  powers  of  persuasion  are 
applicable  to  the  world  at  large. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  a  man  who  thrives 
upon  adulation  and  popularity.  He  is  also 
extremely  sensitive  to  criticism,  and  shows 
it  plainly  in  his  intermittent  press  confer- 
ences. 

In  time  Mr.  Johnson  will  learn — as  have 
all  Presidents — that  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy 
the  critics  or  to  appease  his  foes. 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  a  President  Is  a 
lonely  man,  and  especially  so  in  the  case  of 
the  gregarious  L3.J.  who  loves  to  mingle 
and  mix  with  the  multitude.  But  It  is  true, 
nevertheless. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  discovering  that  he — and 
he  alone — must  make  the  hard  decisions 
which  In  time  will  comprise  the  cumulative 
record  of  his  administration. 

I  believe  that  the  President  will  feel  better 
physically  and  mentally  when  he  comes  off 
the  kindly  kick  and  commands  respect 
rather  than  applause. 

He  might  begin  by  reversing  ovu-  soft- 
headed policies  on  foreign  aid.  Why  should 
we  help  Nassar  who  tells  us  to  "go  drink  sea 
water"  while  he  cuddles  up  with  the  Com- 
munists? 

Why  should  aid  be  continued  to  the  im- 
speakable  Suktirno  of  Indonesia  where  a 
mob  of  20,000  attempted  to  march  upon  the 
U.S.  Eimbassy  and  burned  President  Johnson 
and  Uncle  Sam  in  effigy? 

Or  to  Uganda  where  a  Jeering  mob  ripped 
the  U.S.  flag  from  the  Embassy  and  tore  it 
to  shreds? 

The  list  of  nations  which  accept  our  lar- 
gesse and  defile  o\ir  flag  is  long  and  sordid. 
So  why  do  we  help  them?    Why?    Why? 

There  are  indications,  too,  that  President 
Johnson  subjects  himself  to  presstires  un- 
der the  roof  of  the  White  House.  Organized 
groups  go  there  with  their  "dranands"  and 
expect  satisfaction. 

Unless  they  come  by  Invitation,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  throw  them 
out. 

No  President  can  please  everyone,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  is  not  an  exception. 

If  a  man  is  known  by  the  enemies  he 
makes,  our  President  has  not  efu-ned  that 
distinction  since  taking  office.  Too  many 
devious  people  not  only  like  him,  but  hope 
to  use  him  for  their  own  purposes. 

Mr.  Johnson  certainly  understands  the 
fKJwers  of  the  Presidency. 

It  Is  time  for  him  to  employ  them  in  firm 
and  resolute  actions  calculated  to  win  re- 
spect wherevCT  our  flag  may  fly. 

RANDOM    NOTZS 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  quotes  Euro- 
pean sotirces  as  saying  that  the  United 
States  has  only  6  months  in  which  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  the  dollar  is  still  as 
good  as  gold. 

The  problem  of  our  falling  gold  reserves, 
now  the  lowest  since  1939,  needs  more  than 
voluntary  action.  A  good  place  to  start  is 
in  foreign  aid  where,  as  Senator  Stuabt 
Symington,  (Democrat,  of  Missouri)  says: 
"We  continue  to  spend  billions  of  dollara 
annually,  defending  many  who  in  turn  are 
now  attempting  to  cripple  our  prosperity  and 
therefore  our  security." 


When  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  adjourned  without  resolvliig  tlie 
question  of  the  assessments  owed  by  Rtissla 
and  Prance  for  peacekeeping  forces,  article 
19  of  the  U.N.  Charter  became  a  dead  letter. 

This  article  says  that  a  member  nation  In 
default  of  its  assessments  for  more  than  3 
years  loses  its  vote.  Ambassador  Adlai 
Stevenson  first  talked  tough,  then  backed 
down  on  orders  from  Washington.  Iliat 
killed  enforcement  of  article  19  for  all  time. 

Another  dear  friend.  Rear  Adm.  Sir  George 
Plerle  Thomson,  Britain's  chief  press  censor 
in  World  War  n,  died  recently  at  the  age  of 
of  77.  Admiral  Thomson  was  universally 
respected  by  all  war  correspondents.  In 
most  unbureaucratic  fashion,  he  always  ex- 
plained his  reasons  for  objecting  to  passages 
in  their  dispatches  wliich  he  though  violated 
sec\irity.  The  goal  of  wartime  censorship, 
the  admiral  once  said,  was  cooperation,  not 
prosecution. 

Quote  of  the  week  from  John  M.  John- 
ston's column  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News: 
^'Repeal  of  the  right-to-work  section  6f  Taft- 
Hartley  has  gained  agreement  from  some 
who  recognize  the  infringement  on  indi- 
vidual liberty,  but  who  consider  that  too 
few  persons  are  affected  for  it  to  have  great 
meaning.  This  is  a  curious  concept  of  right 
which  holds  that  since  only  a  few  people  are 
injured,  it  makes  no  difference." 


Felix  Frankfurter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  ZNDXANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  8, 1965 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Richmond.  Ind.,  Pal- 
ladium of  March  2,  which  is  a  tribute  to 
Justice  Frankfurter,  recently  deceased: 
Felix  FaANmuaTm 

As  an  immigrant  from  Austria  who  at  the 
age  of  12  couldn't  speeik  English,  Felix  Frank- 
furter rose  to  unusual  heights  of  Juris- 
prudence. He  served  23  yecus  as  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice. 

In  his  early  years  as  a  Harvard  law  pro- 
fessor and*  a  writer  of  many  New  Deal  pro- 
grams, he  was  often  tagged  a  leftist.  But 
after  his  appointment  to  the  High  Court, 
Frankfurter  led  the  conservative  wing  In 
oppMsing  the  decisions  of  "Uboal"  Justices 
Earl  Warren.  Hugo  Black,  and  William  O. 
Douglas. 

Throughout  his  career  he  was  an  exponent 
of  judicial  restraint.  He  was  a  frequent 
critic  of  the  Court's  tendency  to  interpret 
the  Constitution  by  "personal  predilections" 
(personal  prejudices) .  The  Court's  duty,  he 
felt,  was  to  "represent  the  Impersonal  au- 
thca^ty  of  the  law"  and  not  become  involved 
in  political  questions. 

Asserting  that  reform  and  making  of  laws 
belong  exclusively  to  the  legislative  branch. 
Prankfxirter  said  in  1962,  "There  U  not  under 
our  Constitution  a  judicial  remedy  for  every 
political  mischief.  In  a  democratic  society 
like  ours,  relief  must  come  through  an 
aroused  p<9ular  C(»iscience  that  sears  the 
conscience  of  the  pec^le's  r^resentatives." 

Recognizing  that  the  Coiu-t's  effectiveness 
depends  upon  the  people's  confidence  in  it. 
he  said,  "The  Court's  authority — possessed 
neither  of  purse  nor  the  BwortL — ultimately 
rests  on  sustained  public  confidence  in  its 
moral  sanctl<»i.  Such  feeling  must  be 
nourished  by  the  Court's  complete  detach- 
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ment.  In  fact  and  In  appearance,  from  polit- 
ical entanglements." 

Chief  Justice  Sari  Warren  t<^d  Frankfurter 
at  hia  retirement  in  1962:  "Few  men  in  the 
life  of  the  Supreme  Ooxirt  have  made  con- 
tributions to  its  Jurisprudence  equal  to  your 
own." 

Several  years  ago.  Judge  Learned  Hand  said 
of  Frankfurter: 

"I  regard  him  at  the  moment  as  the  most 
imp)ortant  single  flgtire  in  our  whole  Judicial 
system." 

The  immigrant  who  became  the  conscience 
of  the  Supreme  Court  has  left  his  mark  on 
American  Jxirisprudence. 


Retirement  YUIage  DeTdopers  Torn  to 
Bella  VisU 


March  8,  1965 


Pegasns:   Let  There  Be  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or    AKKAIfSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8. 1965 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
many  interesting  discourses  of  literature 
called  to  our  attention.  Most  are  In 
the  form  of  prose,  but  today  I  bring  to 
you  two  free  verse  poems  written  by  an 
Arkansas  poet.  Miss  Murriel  Alys  Green. 
The  poetry  is  unique  and  interesting.  In 
view  of  their  comparison  with  many  of 
the  problems  being  considered  by  Con- 
gress and  facing  the  Nation  in  these  un- 
certain and  challenging  times,  imder 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  I  in- 
clude them  with  these  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

The  poems  follow: 

Let  There  Bk  Peace 
(By  Murriel  Alys  Green) 
Sheathe  bayonets,  O.  nations. 
Lay  aside  time-missled-bombs, 
Shed  the  cloaks  of  armament. 
Close  the  breach  acroee  the  seas — 
Let  the  age- worn,  mold-covered. 
Moth-eaten,  vain  Song  of  Hate, 
Go  to  its  eternal  fall,     ' 
Beyond  all  reclamation — 
O,  nations,  let  there  be  peace. 

Seal  bonds  of  world -alliance, 
Lift  up  voices  in  fellowship. 
Bow  heads  in  humble  prayer. 

Teach  others  the  Christian  way 

Let  the  age-old,  hope-inspired. 
Faith-borne,  sacred  Hymn  of  Love 
Go  to  its  ultimate  rise 
Before  God  bans  salvation — 
O,  nations,  let  there  be  peace. 

Pegasus 
(By  Murriel  Alys  Green) 
Mythical  winged  horse,  off-spring  of 
Poseidon,    blood   of   Medusa,   charged   forth. 
To  challenge  life.    Head  flung  high. 
Mane  and  taU  arched  to  wide-berth  of 
Freedom,  neighed  to  his  Greeclan  sires. 
Sighed  to  the  nlght-wlnds,  in  bold. 
Rebellion    against   masked    veils   of    reason 
Fleet-hoof  sparked  of  unshaken  resolve. 
Struck  groimd  of  forebears,  to  print  upon 
Mount  Helicon,  the  fabled  spring. 
Hippocrene,  divine  haunt  of  the  muses. 
Hall  brightest  star  of  Pegasus  Square! 

Immortal  steed,  today  the  golden-bridle  of 
Science  captured  your  daring  coiirage  of  old 
Charmed  by  your  astral  splendor,  hurled 
Gigantic  spaceship  "Pegasus"  into  orbit. 
To  explore  the  presence  of  harmfiU  outer 
Mysteries,  beyond  the  Sea  of  Clouds. 

Second -self  gain  fame — myth  to  reality 

What  secrets  hold  the  Sea  of  Tranquillity? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKANSAS     I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  4,  1965 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  was 
my  law  partner  in  Earle  and  West  Mem- 
phis, Ark.,  back  in  1931,  and  I  wish  you 
would  listen  to  him  now  talking  about  a 
yearly  payroll  of  $1,675,000.  There  used 
to  be  times  when  we  could  not  scrape  up 
enough  to  meet  our  weekly  payroll  of  $15 
for  our  lone  secretary,  and  the  monthly 
office  rent  of  $35  was  a  constant  problem. 

Even  then  John  Alfred  Cooper  was  a 
real  go-getter.  He  reminded  me  of  the 
old  saying,  "Nothing  ventured,  nothing 
gained."  He  soon  abandoned  the  law  to 
move  into  bigger  and  bigger  dreams  imtil 
he  has  recently  built  a  new  800-home 
community  in  the  Ozark  Mountains  for 
resort  lovers  and  retirees  called  Cherokee 
Village.  The  following  newspaper  article 
by  Ernie  Deane  from  the  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  Gazette  tells  the  story  of  John 
Cooper's  latest  intuition — to  map  a  city 
of  25,000  citizens  out  of  a  tiny  place 
named  Bella  Vista: 

Retirement  Voxage  Developsrs  Turn  to 

Belxa  Vista 
The  east  Arkansas  cotton  planter  who  built 
a  town  in  the  hills  of  Sharp  Coimty,  and 
named  it  for  a  tribe  of  Indian*,  now  is  set- 
ting out  to  build  an  even  bigger  one  in  Ben- 
ton County.  This  time  around  he  doesnt 
have  to  And  a  name,  because  the  community 
already  has  one — Bella  Vista. 

John  Cooper,  Sr..  is  the  founder  of  Chero- 
kee VUlage,  near  Hardy.  In  which  more  than 
800  homes  have  been  erected  in  10  years,  and 
9,000  lots  sold  to  prospective  builders. 

For  the  past  couple  of  years.  Cooper  and 
his  associates  have  been  working  to  acquire 
56  pieces  of  property  north  of  Bentonvllle. 
and  up  to  the  Missouri  line,  along  lx)th  sides 
of  U.S.  Highway  71.  They  have  bought 
14,000  acres  in  all,  and  have  put  together 
plana  for  development  of  a  new  town  of 
25,000  popiUatlon. 

Construction  is  to  start  immediately,  he 
told  a  group  of  press  people  from  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  he  Invited  to 
Bella  Vista  this  past  weekend. 

While  there,  we  got  a  look  at  his  plans  and 
at  some  of  the  landscape  on  which  Bella 
Vista  Village  Is  being  started. 

By  Arkansas  standards,  the  project  Is  so 
big  and  ambitious  there  might  well  be  some 
skepticism  concerning  it— except  for  the  fact 
that  Cherokee  Village  has  proved  itself,  150 
miles  to  the  east  of  Bella  Vista.  Cherokee 
Village  is  open  to  inspection,  and  there's  no 
denying  what's  been  developed  there. 

Cooper  held  a  press  conference  at  which 
he  called  on  several  of  his  profeeslonal  plan- 
ners to  explain  what  is  in  the  making. 

One  of  these  men  Is  Jim  Hatcher,  of  Little 
Rock,  a  city  planning  consultant  who  has 
had  a  hand  in  urban  renewal  projects  in 
Uttle  Rock,  Hot  Springs.  Fort  Smith,  and 
other  Arkansas  cities.  He  specializes  in 
planning  for  cities,  colleges,  and  schools. 

Hatcher  told  of  land  studies  made  of  the 
Bella  Vista  spread,  of  100  homes  and  a  shop- 
ping and  service  center  that  will  soon  be 
started,  of  five  lakes  to  be  created,  of  roads 
and  streete,  which  will  lace  the  area. 

The  town  center,  he  said,  will  be  north  of 
the  original  Bella  Vista  resort  s*te.  where  a 
lake,  a  few  cottages,  the  old  Sunset  Lodge 
and  other  landmarks  remind  vUltors  of  the 


heyday  of  more  than  30  years  ago.  It  is  In 
the  town  center  where  the  first  100  houses 
will  be  biillt. 

Joe  Finger,  of  Houston,  a  widely  known 
designer  of  golf  courses,  described  the  Bella 
Vista  course  that  wUl  be  laid  out  along 
Sugar  Creek  and  U.S.  71,  near  the  town  cen- 
ter. It  will  have  18  holes  and  be  suitable 
for  tournaments  of  national  Importance 
The  terrain,  he  declared,  is  Ideal  for  a  course 
of  exceptional  beauty. 

A  major  part  of  the  purpose  in  locating 
the  coTirse  adjacent  to  the  highway  is  to 
give  motorists  a  striking  impression  of  an 
Ozarks  landscape  put  to  recreational  use. 

For  architectural  planning.  Cooper  has  en- 
gaged Pay  Jones,  of  Fayetteville.  Jones  Ls 
a  professor  of  architecture  at  the  University 
of  Arkansas,  and  a  national  award  winner 
in  home  design  competition. 

His  -use  of  native  wood  and  stone,  anci 
his  blending  of  homes  into  the  landscape 
in  the  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  tradition,  are 
to  be  seen  in  Fayetteville,  BentonvUle,  and 
other  places  in  northwest  Arkansas.  The 
visiting  press  was  taken  to  two  Jones-de- 
signed homes  in  Bentonvllle,  one  of  which 
was  a  national  winner. 

Price  ranges  from  the  first  100  homes  In 
Bella  Vista  Village,  he  predicted,  will  be 
from  $12,500  to  $20,000. 

To  keep  construction  crews  in  line,  and 
to  make  certain  that  as  much  natural  beauty 
will  be  preserved  as  is  possible.  Cooper  has 
engaged,  J.  Duke  Moody,  of  Memphis,  a 
nationally  known  landscape  architect. 

Moody  expressed  pleasure  at  being  assigned 
to  the  project  at  the  beginning,  rather  than 
after  the  landscape  has  been  scarred.  His 
job  will  be,  he  explained,  to  protect  and 
preserve  natural  features,  such  as  rock  for- 
mations and  wooded  glens.  The  tract,  he 
added.  Is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  virtually 
unscarred  at  present. 

Cooper  himself  described  the  overall  de- 
velopment as  a  $220  million  one.  Involving  an 
area  five  miles  wide  and  four  and  a  half 
miles  long.  A  working  force  of  more  than 
400  employees,  drav^ing  an  annual  payroll 
of  $i,675.0O0.  wUl  be  necessary,  he  said  to 
build  Bella  Vista  Village. 

He  called  attention  to  nearby  facilities  in 
Bentonvllle,  such  as  a  new  hospital,  as  being 
of  special  advantage  to  those  who  will  live 
in  the  new  town.  Educational  and  cultural 
advantages  of  the  state  university,  only  30 
mUes  away,  will  add  substantially  to  attrac- 
tions of  life  at  Bella  Vista,  he  also  sad. 

He  declared  mid -America  to  be  growing  at 
such  a  rate  in  population,  and  the  amount 
of  leisure  time  and  early  retirements  to  be 
increasing  to  such  a  degree,  that  there's  no 
question  of  a  market  for  property  in  such 
a  community  as  planned  for  Bella  Vista  Vil- 
lage. 

He  summed  up  his  philosophy  about  over- 
all planning,  and  carrying  out  the  plans 
In  these  words:  "When  we  sell  a  man  a 
home,  we  want  him  happy."  Let  a  developer 
get  enough  disgruntled  buyers,  he  added, 
"he'll  find  he  has  built  a  ghost  town." 

Cooper  announced  that  sale  of  lots  will 
start  not  later  than  June  1.  Meanwhile 
his  construction  chief.  Bill  Orr,  and  heavy 
machinery  and  men  to  run  It  are  already  on 
the  ground.  It  looks  like  the  busiest  doings 
that  Bella  Vista  has  seen  in  a  long  time  are 
just  ahead. 
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Friday  Session 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L..  HAYS 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Friday,  March  5.  196S 
(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addiess  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  came  in 
just  in  time  to  hear,  I  believe  correctly, 
the  gentlanan  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross], 
complaining  about  holding  a  session  to- 
day. I  have  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  a  good  many  times  complaining 
about  not  holding  a  session  on  Friday,  so 
this  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  please  the 
gentleman. 


Target:  The  Men  Behind  the  Guns 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8. 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  distinguished  colleagues  and  my  fel- 
low Texan  from  Houston,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Hon.  Bob  Casey,  recently  in- 
troduced two  bills  designed  to  place  the 
emphasis  in  firearms  control  legislation 
on  the  criminals  themselves — not  on  the 
guns  they  employ.  His  bills,  H.R.  5641 
and  H.R.  5642,  the  former  applying  only 
to  the  District  of  Colimibla  and  the  lat- 
ter to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  would  make 
a  25-year  penitentiary  sentence  manda- 
tory for  a  person  convicted  of  using  or 
carrying  firearms  during  any  robbery, 
assault,  murder,  rape,  burglary,  or  kid- 
naping. 

An  excellent  article  In  support  of  this 
proposal  was  written  by  the  outdoor  edi- 
tor of  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Bob  Bris- 
ter.  His  "Outdoors"  column  of  Wednes- 
day, March  3,  was  headlined,  "A  Oun  Law 
That  Makes  Sense."  The  article  is  as 
follows: 

A  Gun  Law  That  Makes  Sense 

A  gun  is  a  chunk  of  cold  steel. 

It  has  no  brain,  no  feelings,  no  conscience, 
and  it  can  be  neither  blamed  nor  glorified, 
defended,  nor  criticized,  compromised  nor 
legislated.  It  is  an  object,  as  are  automo- 
biles, objects,  and  cigarettes,  inanimate  tubes 
of  tobacco. 

All  three  things  kiU  people.  Of  the  three, 
guns  kUl  far  the  fewest. 

Yet  in  this  coimtry  there  has  been  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  campaigns  in  his- 
tory— to  blame  guns  as  objects  for  the  mis- 
deeds of  the  men  behind  them. 

This  campaign  has  many  faces,  many  out- 
lets, and  a  great  many  well-meaning  citizens 
have  taken  up  the  cry  against  guns. 

This  is  cxu-ious,  in  a  way,  because  more 
lives  might  be  saved  if  these  crvisaders  sought 
to  outlaw  automobiles,  cigarettes,  or  perhaps 
whiskey  and  wild  women. 

Statistics  might  prove  that  these  kill  naore 
than  guns,  but  statistics  can  be  made  to 
prove  most  anjrthing.  Considerably  more 
important  is  what  history  proves  and  that 
is  simply,  that  danger  exists  in  the  minds 
of  men  more  than  in  the  metal  of  the 
weapons  they  choose. 

Laws  have  been  suggested  which  would 
prohibit  private  gun  ownership,  some  have 
been  introduced  which  wovild  require  Fed- 
eral registration  of  all  firearms. 

Such  laws  would  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  administer,  would  create  a  great 
deal  of  redtape  for  noncriminal  gun  own- 
ers, but  more  important,  they  simply  would 
not  do  the  Job. 

Registering  guns  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  deter  the  crank  or  crimlhai  be- 
cause he  simply  would  not  register  his. 


And  even  if  he  did,  registered  guns  kill 
as  weU  as  nonreglatered  ones. 

The  whole  problem  Is  In  making  the  man 
behind  the  gun  think  before  he  pulls  the 
trigger.  Because  somehow,  some  way,  there 
will  always  be  triggers  to  be  pulled — there 
are  already  enough  guns  in  circulation  and 
in  private  ownership  to  provide  murders 
and  gun  crimes  for  the  next  100  years — if 
it  is  the  guns  which,  in  fact,  commit  the 
crimes. 

THE  REALISTIC  APPBOACH 

It  Is  fortunate  that  there  is  one  man  in 
Washington  who  believes  the  control  of  guns 
is,  by  commonsense,  the  control  of  the  men 
behind  them. 

Representative  Bob  Caset.  of  Houston,  this 
week  submitted  to  Congress  a  bill  which  puts 
the  penalty  for  gun  crimes  where  it  can  do 
some  good,  directly  upon  those  who  misuse 
guns. 

More  significantly,  there  is  very  good  pos- 
sibility that  Casey's  law  would  work,  which 
Is  more  than  can  be  said  about  any  of  the 
others. 

This  bill  would  put  a  mandatory  Federal 
prison  sentence  of  25  years  upon  anyone  con- 
victed of  committing  a  felony  with  the  aid 
of  firearms. 

Think  about  that  a  moment,  or  think 
about  the  history  of  all  laws.  Those  with 
the  largest  penalties  Invariably  are  the  least 
violated;  fear  of  punlstunent  is  still  the  big- 
gest deterrent  to  crime. 

Registering  a  gun  may  not  halt  a  hood  on 
his  way  to  rob  a  supermarket;  it  isn't  likely 
to  deter  a  I5on  Juan  from  shooting  his  girl- 
friend's lover  in  a  bar. 

But  25  years  in  the  pen — now  that  gives 
some  pause  to  the  trigger  finger. 

CHOPPING  AT  THE  ROOTS 

This  Is  attacking  the  problems  at  the  only 
place  where  problems  can  be  solved,  at  the 
roots. 

Say  such  a  law  were  passed.  A  hood  is 
preparing  to  hold  up  a  service  station.  Un- 
der today's  laws  he  would  automatically 
reach  for  his  pistol,  that  is  the  easy  way 
to  hold  up  a  service  station. 

But  with  25  years  staring  him  in  the  face, 
the  odds  are  he  would  think  again.  He 
might  vise  Instead  a  bluff — and  automatic- 
ally, the  chief  danger  of  r.  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment killing,  would  be  eliminated. 

There  are  those  who  would  argue.  They 
would  say,  "if  there  weren't  so  many  guns, 
so  easily  bought,  there  wouldn't  be  so  many 
beer  Joint  murders,  accidental  killings,  self- 
defense  killings." 

But  is  that  true,  really?  Is  the  sort  of 
person  who  kills  another  in  a  beer  Joint, 
or  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  going  to  have 
trouble  finding  a  pistol,  regardless  of  the 
law?  Arent  there  already  laws  against  his 
carrying  one? 

There  are,  of  course,  but  they  often  don't 
work  simply  because  the  laws  are  against  the 
the  pistol  rather  than  against  the  man  or 
the   idea. 

PENALTIES  BEST  PREVENTIVE 

When  people  began  slaughtering  each 
other  with  automobiles,  it  was  not  suggested 
tliat  cars  be  outlawed.  They  had  to  be  regis- 
tered, and  they  are.  But  that  dldnt  stop 
the  killing. 

What  did  help,  and  is  helping,  is  increased 
enforcement  of  severe  penalties  for  such 
things  as  drunken  driving  murder  by  auto, 
etc. 

The  courts  quickly  proved  that  the  way 
to  the  problem  was  through  fear  of  punish- 
ment, in  advtuice,  rather  than  legislating 
against  cold  steel. 

Prohibition  of  whiskey,  or  guns,  will  never 
work  as  well  as  prohibition  of  their  misuse, 
through  powerful  penalties. 

Most  sportsmen  quickly  agree  that  such 
guns  as  mortars  and  marijuana,  dope,  and 
dynamite,  nollltary  weapons,  and  sales  of 
weapons  through  the  nw.ll.  should  be  regu- 
lated. 


But  they  cannot  understand  how  ftaeir 
personal  right  to  owning  firearms  should  be 
questioned,  be€:^use  for  one  thing,  their  Con- 
stitution guarantees  It,  and  fc»-  another,  be- 
cause changing  that  right  could  very  well 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

The  private  ownership  of  firearms,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  many  law  en- 
forcement officers  in  past  hearings  on  the 
subject,  is  considered  one  of  the  major  de- 
terrants  to  such  crimes  as  housebreaking, 
prowling,  abduction,  etc..  simply  becaxise 
criminals  fear  the  citizen  with  protection 
in  his  home. 

■   And  there  is  another  thing  all  men  fear; 
the  confir.ement  of  a  penitentiary. 

Republican  Bob  Caset  has  finally  brought 
some  good,  old-fashioned  commonsense  into 
the  firearms  controversy.  If  his  bill  Is  passed. 
it  Is  quite  likely  that  America's  gun  prob- 
lem will  come  the  nearest  ever  to  a  sensible 
solution. 

Yoxir  letters,  to  your  Congressmen,  might 
help  pass  it. 


An  Unjust  Borden 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCAUO 

OF    WTOICNO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  8,  1965 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  23,  I  introduced  H.R.  5311 
which  would  eliminate  the  Federal  ex- 
cise tax  on  telephone  services  over  a 
3 -year  period.  My  bill  has  the  enthusi- 
astic support  of  the  telephone  axnpa- 
nies  and,  I  am  happy  to  report,  the 
telephone  employees. 

The  March  issue  of  CWA  News,  ofBcial 
journal  of  the  C<Hnmunications  Workers 
of  America,  contains  an  editorial 
calling  for  repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on  a 
necessity. 

With  unanimous  consent  I  place  this 
editorial,  "An  Unjust  Burden,"  in  the 
Congressional  Record  to  indicate  the 
telephone  industry's  wholehearted  sup- 
port for  repeal  of  the  Federal  excise  tax 
on  communication  services. 

An  UNJT78T  BURDEN 

Americans  for  far  too  lon^;  have  been 
jjaying  a  luxury  tax  on  a  necessity — their 
telephone.  Three  bills  calling  for  the  repeal 
of  the  10  percent  Federal  excise  tax  on  all 
telephone  service  have  been  introduced  in 
the  Hotise  of  R^resentatives. 

The  telephone  Industry  quite  naturally 
supports  such  a  move  and,  jxist  as  natnrally. 
CWA  also  \irges  the  elimination  of  this  un- 
just burden  on  telephone  users.  The  20- 
year-old  tax  originally  had  two  ptirposes. 
One  was  to  raise  funds  for  the  Nation's  de- 
fense during  World  War  II.  Ilie  second  was 
to  discourage  telephone  use  by  raising  the 
cost  BO  that  more  circuits  wo\ild  be  available 
for  the  military. 

The  telephone  excise  tax  was  part  of  a 
series  of  taxes  on  luxury  items  such  as 
Jewelry,  ftirs,  and  liquor.  We  feel  the  tele- 
phone is  more  a  necessity  than  a  luxury.  It 
is  a  further  injustice  that  communications 
should  be  the  only  utility  service  taxed  as  a 
luxury  by  the  Federal  Government. 

But  in  Joining  with  the  industry  to  urge 
repeal  of  this  Inequitable  tax,  we  pause  to 
raise  a  question.  Should  the  tax  be  re- 
pealed, will  this  saving  simply  go  to  feed  the 
ali^ady  swollen  profits  of  the  Industry?  Or 
will  the  money  made  available  tbrougli  re- 
peal of  the  tax  make  possible  lower  rates  for 
customers  and  hlgber  wages  and  benefits  for 
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Industry  employees?  We  support  repeal,  birt 
we  also  B^^jport  the  rlghta  of  the  consumer 
and  the  needa  of  the  worker. 


March  8,  1965 


March  5,  1965 
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Gnam  CoHepan  Serres  as  Governor  for 
aDaj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or   COLOBASO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESiSfTATIVES 
Monday.  March  8. 1965 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  a  great  man;-  city  councils  co- 
operate with  high  school  and  college 
student  bodies  by  sharing  their  respon- 
sibilities for  a  day  with  carefully  selected 
students.  On  Guam,  a  similar  proce- 
dure was  initiated  this  year  but  on  the 
territorial  rather  than  at  the  city  level. 
In  order  to  be  a  candidate  for  Acting 
Governor,  each  aspirant  submitted  an 
essay  on  the  role  of  the  Governor. 

Albert  T.  San  Agustin.  sophomore  at 
the  College  of  Guam,  was  selected  to 
share  the  office  of  Gov.  Manuel  F.  Leon 
Guerrero  on  Pebniary  12.  1965.  His  es- 
say, entitled  '"nie  Duties  of  Governor 
and  Why  I  Would  Like  This  Position"  is 
presented  to  our  colleagues: 
Thi  Oxtties  or  Governor  and  Why  I  Would 
LiKK  This  Position 
According  to  the  Organic  Act  at  Guam,  en- 
acted by  the  U.S.  Congress  In  1950,  of  sec- 
tion 6(b),  the  duties  of  the  Governor  of 
Guam  shall  be  of  the  following: 

"The  Govemw  shall  have  general  super- 
vision and  control  of  all  executive  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  government  of 
Guam.    He  shall  faithfully  execute  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  applicable  to  Guam, 
and  the  laws  of  Guam.    He  may  grant  par- 
dona  and  reprieves  and  remit  fines  and  for- 
feltxirea  for  (Senses  against  the  local  laws, 
and  may  grant  respite  for  aU  offenses  against 
the  applicable  laws  of  the  United  States  im- 
tU  the  declfilon  of  the  President  can  be  as- 
certained.    He  may  veto  any  legislation  as 
provided  in  this  act.    He  shall  commission  all 
officers   that   he  may   be   authorized  to  ap- 
point.    He  may  call  upon  the  commanders 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
Guam,  or  stmunon  the  posse  comitatus.  or 
call  out  the  militia,  to  prevent  or  suppress 
violence,  insurrection,  or  rebeUlon,  invasion, 
or  Imminent  danger  thereof,  when  the  pub- 
lic safety  requires,  suspend  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or  place  C\iam, 
or  any  part  thereorf,  imder  martial  law,  untU 
communication  can  be  had  with  the  Presi- 
dent  and   the  President's  decision  thereon 
communicated   to  the  Govemcw.     He   shaU 
annually,   and  at  such   oth«-  times   as  the 
President  or  the  Congress  may  reqvUre,  make 
official  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guam  to  the  head  of  the  dei>art- 
ment  or  agency  designated  by  the  President 
under  section   3    of    this   act,    and  his  said 
annual  report  shall  be  transmitted  by  such 
department  or  agency  to  the  Congress      He 
shall    perform   such    additional    duties    and 
functions  as  may,  in  pursuance  of  law    be 
delegated  to  him  by  the  President,  or  by"  the 
department  or   agency.     He   shall   have   the 
power  to  Issue  executive  regulations  not  in 
conflict  with  any  applicable  law.    The  Gov- 
ernor may  submit  such  recommendations  for 
the  enactment  erf  legislation  to  the  legisla- 
ture as  he  shall  consider  to  be  in  the  people's 
Interest." 

But.  what  makes  the  governorship  of  Guam 


so  unique  and  different  from  other  Governors 
in  the  United  States?  First  of  all,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Giiam  is  responsible  only  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  whom  he 
Is  appointed,  whereas.  State  Governors  are 
responsible  to  their  electorate. 

Second,  our  Governor  Is  both  a  Federal 
servant  as  well  as  a  civil  servant  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Guam.  The  fact  that  he  does  not 
necessarily  represent  the  people's  choice  is 
a  potential  source  of  friction.  The  people 
may  feel  that  they  do  not  have  a  full  voice 
in  government.  This  makes  the  Governor's 
position  a  more  difficult  one. 

Third,  as  a  Governor  of  aa  island  in  the 
far  Pacific,  he  must  wear  an  extra  hat;  that 
of  an  official  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  our  neighboring  countries.  His 
role  of  diplomacy  is  such  that  he  must  take 
extra  precautions  to  elimlnat«  or  reduce  in- 
ternational misunderstandlng$,  especially  to 
visiting  representatives.  The  Governor  of 
Guam  is  somewhat  like  an  ambassador  to  the 
Pacific. 

Lastly,  he  must  assume  the  role  of  a  "politi- 
cal businessman,"  who  must  keep  the  gov- 
ernment unified  by  supplying  gufflcient  legis- 
lation In  order  to  satisfy  the  constant  needs 
of  the  people;  insofar  as  it  does  not  conflict 
with  existing  Federal  and  civil  laws. 

My  desire  for  wanting  the  governorship 
is  primarily  to  use  that  office  as  a  stepping- 
stone  toward  expressing  certain  views  depict- 
ing the  trends  on  Guam.  I  speak  as  an  In- 
dividual and  as  such,  represent  my  observa- 
tions. The  opinions  expressed  in  this  paper 
do  not  therefore,  necessarily  represent  the 
will  or  the  opinions  of  all  the  people. 

The  particular  areas  of  concern  that  are 
pressing  which  the  Governor  must  deal  with 
today  are:  i 

GUAM'S  POLITICAL  DESttVT 

Everyone  has,  no  doubt,  reed  the  state- 
ments of  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  Stewart 
Ud»ll,  concerning  the  possibility  of  Guam  be- 
ing politically  attached  to  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii. That  has  caused  two  ol  our  political 
leaders  to  respond. 

Antonio  B.  Wonpat.  the  former  speaker 
of  the  Seventh  Guam  Legislature,  and  leader 
of  the  Democratic  Party  of  Guam,  said:  "The 
people  of  Guam  have  repeatedly  manifested 
their  political  desires  and  a«pirationa  for 
greater  autonomy  within  the  framework  of 
our  American  political  system  without  sur- 
rendering their  rights  to  the  type  of  self- 
determination  they  want  •   •   •." 

Carlos  P.  Taltano,  who  is  at  present,  the 
speaker  of  the  Eighth  Guam  Le^slature,  and 
leader  of  the  Territorial  Party  of  Guam,  said : 
"Oiu-  principal  concern  at  this  time  is  to  seek 
enactment  of  legislation  granting  us  an  elec- 
tive Governor,  representation  In  the  UJ3.  Con- 
gress, and  the  right  to  vote  la  presidential 
elections." 

The  Governor  of  Guam,  Manuel  Leon  Guer- 
rero, said :  "Perhaps  the  two-party  results  of 
this  last  election  will  help  convince  certain 
United  Nations  delegates  that  Guam  Is,  and 
wUl  always  be  American."  •  •  •  "United 
Nations  subcommittees  keep  demanding  a 
divorce  for  Giaam  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  trust  that  one  act  of  this  body 
wlU  be  a  resolution  reaffirming  Guam's  in- 
tent to  stay  a  part  of  the  United  States." 

If  we  were  to  become  a  part  of  Hawaii,  all 
of  the  people's  elTorts  toward  political  matu- 
rity and  self-government  would  be  in  vain 
To  consider  but  a  few  of  the  possibilities  of 
having  Guam  imder  the  flag  of  Hawaii-  I 
offer  these: 
1.  Political: 

(a)  Guam  would  no  longer  tie  a  territory 
of  the  United  States  but  county  under  the 
State  of  Hawaii. 

(b)  Guam  would  no  longer  have  a  Gover- 
nor but  probably  a  mayor  or  a  county  admin- 
istrator. 

(c)  Guam  would  no  longer  have  a  legisla- 
ture but  in  its  place,  there  would  be  the  es- 
tablishment of  administrative  agencies  under 


the  legislature  and  government  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii. 

(d)  Guam  would  have  to  send  lobbyists  to 
persiiade  the  legislature  of  Hawaii  to  help 
the  people  of  G\iam. 

2.  Economic: 

(a)  The  income  tax  revenue  that  is  pres- 
ently retained  by  Guam  for  Its  own  mainte- 
nance would  most  likely  be  directed  back 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  A  county  or  State  tax  would  have  to  be 
imposed  to  sustain  the  new  governmental  ap- 
paratus. This  of  course,  would  directly  af- 
fect the  tax-paying  citizens  and  any  Infant 
Industries. 

(c)  The  local  businesses  and  work  force 
would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  influx  of  better 
skiu  labor,  higher  wages,  International  com- 
panies and   in   general,   unfair   competition 

3.  Social: 
(a)  There  would  most  likely  arise  the  old 

byproduct  of  colonization;  that  of  a  two- 
class  system  perpetuated  by  economic 
advantage. 

These  few  general  considerations  should 
be  indicative  of  the  unfeasibility  of  such  a 
proposal.  Guam  must  first  develop  an  econ- 
omy which  Is  at  least  self-sustaining. 

LABOR  AND  EDUCATION 

Throughout  the  years,  one  constantly  hears 
the  platitude:  'TTierc  Is  no  unemployment 
on  Guam."  This  statement  may  be  true 
by  virtue  of  poslUons  available,  but  one  thing 
is  definite;  we  mtost  thank  the  Armed  Forces 
for  taking  our  yoimg  citizenry  Into  their 
arms  for  they  have  all  the  means  to  train 
and  educate  the  youth  for  a  new  tomorrow. 
The  Armed  Forces  Is  assiuning  the  Job  that 
the  civil  government  should  be  doing  on 
an  Intensive  level  for  their  youths.  U  there 
were  no  outlet  tor  the  rapidly  growing  popu- 
lation, such  as  the  Armed  Forces,  and  no 
faculties  for  training  and  channeling  their 
resources,  where  would  Guam  be? 

If  we  are  to  live  in  a  competitive  world, 
we  must  first  concentrate  on  our  schools. 
Our  schools  mxist  be  of  the  best  quality  pos- 
sible. The  schools  must  produce  graduates 
that  would  be  a  stimulant  to  competition. 
The  College  of  Guam  must  expand  its  fa- 
cilities and  gear  them  toward  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  community.  Our  trade  schools 
must  operate  on  a  large  scale,  offering  a 
variety  of  skills.  If  we  are  to  Invite  busi- 
ness to  establish  Industries,  we  must  be 
able  to  train  a  stable  work  force  of  skilled 
men  and  women,  to  meet  their  needs. 

COM  MISSIONEBSHIPS 

Guam  will,  in  the  future,  see  no  need  for 
district  commissioners.  In  Its  place  will  serve 
a  board  that  wUl  consist  of  voluntary  resi- 
dents of  the  city,  without  compensation; 
but  the  satisfaction  of  doing  good  for  the 
community.  This  board  will  present  their 
problems  to  the  legislature.  The  lx>ard  can 
serve  as  a  potential  force  against  the  wishes 
of  the  legislature,  with  the  cooperation  of 
other  city  boards. 

REPEAL   or   SECTION    9  (A) 

According  to  section  9(a)  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam:  "In  making  appointment  and 
promotions,  preference  shall  be  given  to  qual- 
ified perscms  of  Guamanlan  ancestry.  With 
a  view  of  insuring  the  fullest  participation 
by  Guamanlans  in  the  government  of  Guam, 
opportunities  for  higher  education  and  in- 
service  training,  faculties  shall  be  provided  to 
qualified  persons  of  Guamanlan  ancestry." 
Although  the  Intent  of  this  section  is  to  foster 
the  control  of  the  government  of  Guam  In  the 
hands  of  qualified  Guamanlans;  the  Governor 
of  Guam  has  stated  that  this  section  has 
served  its  purpose,  probably  due  to  recent 
civil  rights  legislations. 

Also  Guam  has  become  the  "United  Na- 
tions" of  the  Pacific,  because  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  people  from  every  na- 
tionaUty.  If  we  are  to  be  the  showcase  of 
American  democracy,  we  must  support  the 
abolishment  of  secUon  9(a)   of  the  Organic 


Act  of  Guam  as  a  direct  expression  of  the 
people  to  live  the  American  way.  If  this  Is 
accomplished,  the  United  States  can  always 
point  to  the  Island  of  Guam  as  an  example 
of  what  a  democracy  can  be.  We  have  out- 
grown the  \ise  of  section  9(a)  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  which  Is  most  certainly  an  un- 
constitutional provision.  This  would  help 
Justify  the  slogan  made  by  the  Toiurlst  Com- 
mission that  "America  starts  its  day  on 
Guam." 

GUAM'S   REPRESENTATION    IN  THE   U.S.    CONGRESS 

A  true  story  was  related  to  me  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  that  occxu-red  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  was  concerned  with  the  es- 
t;ibllshment  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam.  It 
so  happened  that  during  one  of  the  debates, 
one  of  the  most  honorable  Congressmen  stood 
up  and  questioned,  "Why  does  the  Governor 
01"  Guam  need  a  car?  After  all.  Guam  Is 
only  4  to  8  miles  In  width  and  36  miles  in 
length."  Now,  this  question  would  certainly 
not  have  to  be  asked  If  we  had  good  rep- 
resentation and  If  we  were  Industrious 
enough  to  Inform  the  United  States  of  our 
intent  and  situation. 

A  Blmllar  incident  occurred  only  a  month 
ago,  which  Is  a  clear  Indication  that  Guam 
has  not  expressed  Its  view  fully  or  perhaps 
was  misunderstood  by  the  Department  of  In- 
terior. 

If  we  had  an  Individual,  who  reflected  the 
uishes  of  the  people,  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
tills  Issue  of  Guam's  attachment  to  the 
sute  of  HawaU  would  never  have  been  pwe- 
sented.  Our  reasons  for  wanting  represen- 
t.ition  is  very  basic,  Just  as  the  basis  of  de- 
n-.ocracy  Is  equal  representation  of  aU  Its 
citizens: 

1.  To  present  first-hand  Information  to  the 
National  Congress. 

2.  To  act  as  a  source  of  Information  to  our 
national  legislators. 

3.  To  express,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the 
u  ill  of  the  people. 

4.  To  persuade  Congress  to  Include  Guam 
in  various  Federal  assistance  that  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  people  of  Guam. 

In  order  for  an  Individual  to  qualify  for 
this  tremendous  task,  his  Intellectual  abili- 
ties must  be  a  reflection  of  Guam's  present 
p.nd  potential  growth  and  Its  educational 
achievement. 


Powerless  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8, 1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Don  Pe- 
tprson.  editor  of  the  Truman,  Minn., 
Tribune,  takes  sharp  issue  with  the  view 
that  the  President's  powers  are  curtailed 
bv  our  Constitution  and  offers  some  com- 
pelling arguments  In  support  of  his  case. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  Mr. 
Peterson's  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

Powerless  President 

Senator  Fulbhight  ha§  said  that  our  Con- 
stitution Is  an  antiquated  document  that  re- 
stricts the  power  of  our  President.  He  Is 
badly  mistaken  on  both  counts.  Our  Con- 
stitution is  the  greatest  document  ever  struck 
by  the  hand  of  man,  and  because  our  Con- 
gress Is  made  up  mostly  of  men  without 
c'iurage  enough  to  enforce  the  Cc«istltutlon. 
t!;e  power  of  our  President  has  become  great- 
er than  that  of  many  dictators. 


We  are  in  a  war  that  Congress  has  not  de- 
clared although  our  Constitution  provides 
that  only  Congress  can  declare  war. 

Silver  certificates  (dollar  bills)  are  being 
replaced  by  Interest-bearing  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  although  our  Constitution  provides 
that  only  Congress  has  the  power  to  issue  and 
regulate  the  value  of  our  currency. 

Most  recently  our  President  has  proposed 
extension  of  the  equalization  tax  on  the  p\ir- 
chase  of  new  foreign  securities.  He  proposes 
to  reinforce  this  tax  with  a  tax  on  bank  loans. 
He  has  asked  industry  to  curtaU  plant  Invest- 
ment abroad.  He  suggests  a  tighter  lid  on 
duty-free  goods.  American  tourists  may 
bring  back  to  the  United  States. 

Each  of  these  restrictions  is  appearing  now 
as  suggestions,  but  if  there  is  any  doubt  as 
to  how  powerful  the  President  Is,  see  how 
long  it  takes  for  them  to  become  law.  If  you 
blink,  you  will  miss  the  entire  transactloiL 

Why  Is  it  our  great  leaders  of  recent  dec- 
ades have  had  no  reservations  about  placing 
restrictions  on  the  American  citizens,  but 
have  not  seen  fit  to  exercise  their  Just  power 
by  placing  soms  restrictions  on  Government 
giveaways?  America  is  spending  $8  billion 
abroad  on  our  Armed  Forces  and  on  military 
and  economic  aid  to  foreign  countries.  The 
President,  by  exercising  the  power  to  which 
he  is  entitled,  could  make  certain  that  not 
one  more  American  son  is  klUed  in  Vletnam. 


The  25tli  Anniversarj  Ceremony  of  the 
Katyn  Forest  Massacre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OP   DTDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHKSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8. 1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday the  New  York  City  Division  of 
the  Polish  American  Congress,  at  a  mtuui 
meeting  at  the  Polish  Veteran  Hall,  ren- 
dered a  25th  anniversary  ceremonial 
tribute  to  the  Polish  patriots  who  were 
massacred  by  the  Soviet  Communist  in 
the  Katyn  Forest  in  the  spring  of  1940, 

On  September  18, 1951,  in  the  82d  Con- 
gress, the  House  of  Representatives 
unanimously  adopted  House  Resolution 
390  which  established  a  select  committee 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion of  an  international  crime  committed 
against  leaders,  soldiers  and  citizens  of 
Poland  at  Uie  beginning  of  World  War 
n. 

Hearings  were  conducted  by  this  spe- 
cial committee  in  this  coimtry,  England 
and  Europe.  The  final  rep<Mt  was  made 
to  the  Congress  in  December  1952,  which 
unanimously  condemned  the  Commu- 
nist leaders  of  Russia  for  this  greatest 
of  all  International  crimes  In  world  his- 
tory. 

Membership  of  the  special  congres- 
sional committee  was  as  follows: 

Ray  J.  Madden,  of  Indiana,  chairman; 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania;  Pos- 
ter Furcolo,  of  Massachusetts;  Thaddeus 
M.  Machrowlcz,  of  Michigan;  George  A. 
Dondero.  of  Michigan;  Alvin  E.  O'Kon- 
SKi,  of  Wisconsin;  and  Timothy  P.  Shee- 
han.  of  Illinois. 

Con^essman  Roman  C.  Pucinski,  now 
one  of  our  colleagues,  contributed  greatly 
to  the  success  of  this  committee  by  serv- 
ing as  chief  investigator. 


I    am    hereby    submitting    remarks 

which  I  made  at  the  memorial  ceronony 

in  New  York  City  on  yesterday: 

Speech  of  Congressman  Rat  J.  1£asdzk.  Bc- 

roRS  THE  Polish -American  Conoiebs,  New 

York  Division.  New  York  Cttt.  March  7, 

1965.      25th      Anntversast — the      Kattn 

Forest  Massacre 

I  wish  to  commend  the  downstate  New 
York  Division  of  the  Polish-American  Con- 
gress for  this  25th  anniversary  ceremonial 
remembrance  in  honor  of  the  approximately 
15,000  dep>arted  Polish  leaders  who  were 
massacred  and  murdered  by  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist tyrants  In  the  spring  of  1940. 

The  Katyn  massacre  was,  no  doubt,  one  of 
the  most  barbarous  international  crimes  in 
world  history.  Of  the  Polish  leaders  who 
were  executed  from  3  widely  sepcu-ated 
Soviet  prison  camps,  the  bodies  oT  4,253  wer« 
discovered  In  the  mass  graves  of  the  Katyn 
Forest  located  near  Smolensk.  U.S.S.R.,  by  the 
Nazi  troops  In  April  1943.  This  was  approxi- 
mately 3  years  after  the  Katyn  massacre. 
The  Stalin  tyrants  Immediately  blamed  the 
Germans  for  the  crime.  They  charged  that 
the  Polish  prisoners  fell  Into  the  Nad  hands 
when  Germany  Invaded  Russia  in  ths  sum- 
mer of  1941.  The  medical  commission  in- 
vestigation conslsUng  of  leading  doctors  from 
various  Eurojjean  nations,  including  neutral 
Switzerland,  met  at  Katyn  In  April  ot  1943. 
and  unanimously  determined  that  the  PoUsk 
victims  were  massacred  In  the  spring  oC  1940. 
At  that  time  the  Katyn  area  was  under  the 
complete  donUsation  of  the  Soviets. 

kattn   DTTFLICaTT 

The  Katyn  massacre  cannot  be  classified  as 
a  world  war  atrocity.  It  wUl  be  recorded  in 
history  as  one  of  the  most  malicious  and 
brutal  acts  of  genocide  In  the  »nrmiB  o*  inter- 
national crime.  The  Katyn-  massacre  has 
been  the  only  international  crime  In  the 
world's  history  where  the  leadm  ot  one  na- 
tion (the  Soviets)  accused  the  leaders  of  an- 
other nation  (the  German  Nazis)  of  guUt  in 
the  commission  thereof  and  vice  versa.  The 
Nazi  leadens  accused  the  Soviets  of  guilt  foe 
the  Identical  crime. 

For  almost  10  years  after  the  discovery 
of  the  Katyn  bodies,  the  Soviets  poured  out 
misleading  propaganda  declaring  their  In- 
nocence of  any  connection  with  the  Katyn 
massacre  or  the  murder  of  15-odd-thousand 
Polish  leaders  who  disappeared  from  S  So- 
viet prison  camps  In  the  spring  of  1940. 

polish -AMERICAN    CONOaCSS 

It  was  by  reason  of  the  concentrated  ef- 
forts and  Insistence  by  the  members  and 
letKlers  of  the  Polish-American  Congress  of 
the  United  States  that  public  opinion  not 
only  In  America  but  throughout  the  globe, 
desired  an  official  determination  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  true  facts  concerning  guUt 
of  the  Katyn  murderers. 

In  1951  I  filed  a  dissolution  asking  Con- 
gress to  approve  a  special  Investigating  ccm- 
mlttee  to  determine  for  posterity  and  future 
generations  the  guilt  of  the  Katyn  Interna- 
tional crime.  On  September  18,  1951.  Ho\ue 
Resolution  390  was  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
This  resolution  called  for  a  complete  con- 
gressional investigation  In  order  to  determine 
officially  the  guilt  for  this  atrocity  against 
humanity. 

REARINCS  AND  TSSmtONT 

Our  ccunmittee  held  hearings  not  only  In 
the  United  States  but  also  In  England  and 
Europe.  During  the  progress  of  these  hear- 
ings, over  250  witnesses  testified.  This  num- 
ber Included  government  officials  of  various 
nations,  military  leaders,  physicians,  inter- 
national lawyers  and  persons  from  various 
nations.  Including  Russia,  who  had  direct 
and  personal  information  on  the  interna- 
tional crime.  Special  invitations  were  sent 
to  Stalin  and  other  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Republic  to  appear  at  our  hearings  In  Lon- 
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don  or  Frankfurt,  Germany.  The  Soviet 
leaders  Ignored  and  faUed  to  respond  to  our 
lnvitatlon«  to  testify  and  clear  up  the  mis- 
information concerning  the  Katyn  murders. 
During  our  hearings  in  Europe,  the  Soviet 
leaders,  through  radio,  television.  Pravda  and 
other  propaganda  sources,  continued  a  bar- 
rage of  lies  and  false  charges  against  the 
work  of  oiu-  congressional  committee.  A 
group  of  European  newspaper  experta  stated 
at  the  time  of  our  Frankfurt,  Germany  hear- 
ings that  the  Katyn  Congressional  Commit- 
tee for  the  first  time  placed  the  Soviet  pro- 
paganda machine  on  the  defensive.  They 
had  no  answer  to  the  testimony  and  the  fac- 
tual revelation  of  the  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Communists  were  guilty  of  the  Katyn  Forest 
massacres. 


March  8,  1965 


STALIK,    KHEUSHCHEV,    HnXEB,    MUSSOLINI 

Our  committee  publicly  announced  that 
the  hearings  should  not  take  the  spotlight 
away  from  the  barbarous  mass  murders  and 
pogroms  committed  by  the  Hitler  Nazis  dur- 
ing and  before  the  period  of  World  War  II. 
Our  committee  found  that  the  Commimist 
atrocities  committed  on  other  captive  na- 
tions such  as  Lithuania,  Hungary,  Riimania 
the  Balkan  States,  and  Korea,  all  had  a 
striking  similarity  to  the  crimes  committed 
against  the  Poles  at  Blatyn. 

COMMUNIST    BARBAErrT    NEVER    CHANGES 

Although  the  Katyn  massacre  occurred  25 
years  ago,  the  evidence  obtained  by  our  com- 
mittee revealed  that  the  methods  followed 
by  the  Communists  haa  not  changed  in 
violence  or  barbarity  whether  it  is  south- 
east Asia.  Korea,  Africa,  or  any  locality  on 
the  globe  where  Communist  aggression  exists. 

There  is  no  doubt,  in  my  mind  that  the 
worldwide  publicity  given  the  testimony 
eecured  by  our  conunittee  concerning  the 
methods,  strategy,  and  barbarity  of  the  Com- 
munist tyrants  alarmed  miUions  of  people 
of  all  nations  as  to  the  true  facts  at  Commu- 
nist enslavement.  Our  testimony,  exhibits 
and  the  facts  and  knowledge  It  gave  the 
world  contributed  greatly  to  building  up  re- 
sistance by  many  nations  and  races  against 
Communist  aggression. 

Since  the  congressional  Katyn  Committee 
filed  its  final  report  In  December  1952.  him- 
dreds  of  ttiousands  of  copies  of  this  factual 
verdict  and  our  offlclal  Katyn  report  of  Com- 
munist methods  and  criminal  acts  have  been 
requested  by  all  non-Communist  nations 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Thousands  of  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  all  over  the 
world  have,  during  the  last  13  years,  written 
to  Congress  and  my  office  for  the  facts  on 
the  Katyn  massacre.  Hardly  a  week  passes 
but  requests  come  to  my  office  In  Washing- 
ton, up  to  the  present  time,  from  folks  living 
m  different  parts  of  the  world  asking  for  in- 
formation and  copies  of  the  final  report  of 
toe  congressional  Katyn  Forest  Massacre 
Committee. 

Oftentimes  I  think  that  it  would  be,  in- 
deed, a  worthwhile  and  valiiable  project  if 
our  Government  or  the  United  Nations  would 
foster  the  expense  of  reprinting  the  Katyn 
congressional  report  exposing  the  Commu- 
nists brutality,  barbarity,  and  methods  of  en- 
slaving peoples  imder  its  domination  These 
reports  could  be  printed  in  various  languages 
and  placed  in  the  homes  of  all  peoples  Inna- 
tlons  threatened  with  Communist  domina- 
tion and  subjection. 

SOVIETS  COUXD  NOT  KISX  GUILT 

Throughout  all  oiu-  entire  hearings  pro- 
ceedings there  was  not  one  scintilla  of  proof 
or  even  any  subtantlal  evidence  presented 
that  could  remotely  indict  any  other  nation 
but  Soviet  RussU  for  this  deplorable  inter- 
national  Katyn  crime.  The  Soviets,  in  order 
to  clear  themselves  in  world  (pinion,  refused 
U)  allow  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Ked  CrMs  to  maXe  a  neutral  InvestlgAlon 
of  the  Katyn  massacre. 


The  overwhelming  testimony  of  prisoners, 
formely  interned  at  the  slave  camp  near  the 
Katyn  Forest,  and  of  medical  experts  who 
performed  autopsies  on  the  massacred  bodies 
and  also  of  observers  taken  at  the  scene  of 
the  crime,  conclusively  confirmed  our  com- 
mittee findings.  Stalin.  Molotov,  Beria  (the 
NKVD  chief)  could  not  answer  the  Polish 
Government  leaders  and  mlUtary  men  when 
m  1941  and  1942  they  demanded  the  where- 
about of  the  disappeared  Polish  prisoners. 
Complete  proof  was  presented  that  the 
Soviets  purposely  misled  the  Poles  in  denying 
any  knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of  their 
officers  when.  In  fact.  SUlln  and  his  murder- 
ous conspirators  already  knew  the  Poles 
were  buried  in  mass  graves  at  Katyn. 

SOVIET  PEOPACANDA  ON  »EFENSIVE 

The  Soviet  leaders  made  every  effort 
through  their  highly  organleed  propaganda 
machine  to  hide  from  the  Polish  people  and 
the  people  of  the  world  the  real  truth  about 
Katyn.  Evidence  brought  out  by  our  investi- 
gation convinced  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Katyn  massacre  barely 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  numerous  crimes 
against  humanity  perpetrated  by  the  totali- 
tarian powers. 

I  know  of  no  organization  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic  that  has  done  more  to  keep 
the  fight  against  aggression  and  expose  Com- 
munist barbarity  and  enslavement  more 
than  the  Polish-American  Congress.  Your 
great  national  organization  was  responsible 
for  the  Katyn  congressional  investigations  in 
the  82d  Congress.  By  reason  cjf  the  work  and 
great  success  of  this  special  Katyn  Commit- 
tee, the  foUovirlng  83rd  Congress,  in  1953  and 
1954,  created  a  special  congressional  commit- 
tee to  Investigate  Communist  aggression.  I 
was  appointed  a  member  of  this  commit- 
tee under  the  chairmanship  of  Congressman 
Kersten  of  Wisconsin.  This  committee  held 
hearings  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  In 
Europe  during  the  foUowing  a  years  and  took 
testimony  concerning  Soviet  crimes  and 
Communist  barbarity  involving  other  cap- 
tive countries  Including  the  Balkan  nations 
The  evidence  of  Communist  enslavement  of 
captive  nations  through  slave  labor  camps 
mass  murder,  and  tortures  were  recorded  by 
this  committee  and  testimonial  reports  sent 
throughout  the  world.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  creation  of  this  second  committee  In 
the  succeeding  Congress  was  authorized  be- 
cause of  the  success  of  the  Katyn  Committee 
m  exposing  communism  and  its  barbarous 
and  tyrannical  methods. 

Vietnam,  Korea,  captive  nations 
If  the  free  nations  of  the  world  would  only 
Join  In  concentrating  the  fight  to  expose  the 
true  facts  against  communism  and  educate 
the  so-called  backward  naUons  concerning 
the  criminality  of  Communist  enslavement 
methods,  and  the  true  living  conditions  un- 
der  their  domination,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
what  the  collapse  of  the  Communist  goal  of 
world  enslavement  would  take  place  In  a 
shOTt  time.  Too  many  of  the  new  and  back- 
ward nations  have  been  victims  of  Commu- 
nist misrepresentation  and  aI«o  of  the  false 
propaganda  circulated  concerning  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  so-called  free  world. 

Communism  has  been  one  or  the  greatest 
most  powerful,  well  organized  international 
threats  to  hiunan  freedom  in  world  history 
Our  Government  has  spent  billions  of  dol- 
lars fighting  this  international  menace 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Com- 
munist threat  today  is  not  as  dangerous  and 
as  imminent  as  it  was  20  or  30  years  ago 
^e  greatest  evidence  of  this  fact  is  that 
their  economic  system  has  been  a  total 
failure. 

Stalin's  government  was  an  economic  fail- 
ure and  at  his  death  great  discontent  was 
rampant  in  not  only  the  Soviet  realm  but 
the  satellite  nations.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Khrushchev,  and  his  economic  government 


was  a  total  failure  as  was  evidenced  by  his 
overthrow  and  collapse  from  forces  within 
his  own  government.  If  the  present  opposi- 
tion to  Commvmlst  aggression  continues  by 
the  free  nations,  the  rulers  of  today's  &/- 
Viet  tyranny  will  be  overthrown  and  that 
will  end  the  Communist  myth  of  world  domi- 
nation. Communist  China's  economy  h.ts 
always  been  a  failure  and  millions  of  its 
population  are  existing  in  starvation  condi- 
tions at  the  present  time.  The  free  natloi.s 
have  the  ability,  the  education,  the  defense 
machinery,  and  the  assets  to  curtail  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  the  Communist  menace  and 
we  must    continue   our   fight. 

History  has  revealed  over  the  centuries 
that  dictators  cannot  stay  in  power  lone 
when  they  must  rule  their  people  by  the 
sword,  guns,  slave-labor  camps,  and  mp<:s 
murders.  The  Communist  dictators  wli 
meet  the  same  end  as  Hitler.  Mussolini,  ar.d 
Tojo,  and  their  predecessors  since  time  began 
Two  generations  have  passed  since  Katyn 
and  the  many  other  organized  mass  mur- 
ders, tortures,  slave-labor  camps,  and  ore--. 
nlaed  starvation  inflicted  by  Communt^t 
tyrants  on  helpless  millions.  The  Com- 
munist youths  who  are  attacking  our  Em- 
bassies in  other  nations,  possess  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  methods  used  by  their  masters 
to  take  over  free  governments.  Their  educa- 
tion and  information  of  outside  world  con- 
ditions is  limited  to  such  information  as  their 
dictators  allow  them  to  receive.  These  same 
Conununlst  youths  someday  will  rebel 
against  their  own  enslavement  and  they  will 
meet  the  same  fate  the  Polish  patriots  m^t 
at  Katyn  25  years  ago. 

Education  and  presentation  of  facts  on 
Communist  enslavement  to  the  world's  unin- 
formed are  the  greatest  weapons  democracy 
possesses  against  the  destruction  of  the 
Communist  menace. 

The  free  world  must  continue  this  fight 
Someday  this  victory  will  be  won  and  the 
Communist  enslavers  will  become  extinct 
Poland  and  other  captive  nations  will  re- 
gain free  and  Independent  government. 


Kansas  State  University   Scientists  See 
Great  Promise  for  New  Hybrid  Wheat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or  KAjrsAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  8, 1965 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  typical  of 
the  research  which  is  the  hallmark  of 
our  land-grant  colleges,  scientists  at 
Kansas  State  University.  Manhattan. 
Kans.,  have  developed  a  new  hybrid 
wheat  which  holds  considerable  promise 
for  the  exp>anslon  of  our  agricultural 
economy. 

The  possibilities  of  this  new  wheat  are 
spelled  out  in  a  news  statement  from  the 
university  which  I  wish  to  caU  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
ask  that  the  statement  appear  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

Manhattan. — Kansas'  economic  develop- 
ment program  will  get  a  multlmllllon  dollar 
boost  from  agriculture  within  the  next  5 
years  if  experimental  hybrid  wheat  seeds 
planted  in  the  State  produce  expected  re- 
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SclentlBtB  of  Kansas  State  University,  Man- 
hattan, the  developers  of  hybrid  wheat,  not 
only  l>eUeve  it  wUl  succeed — they  think  it 
vUl  create  a  tremendous  expansion  of  the 
seed  Industry  and  should  provide  new  full- 
and  part-time  Jobe  for  eeveral  thovisand 
persons. 

The  total  seed  processing  Industry  in  Kan- 
£;\s  now  does  a  $44  million  a  year  business. 
The  hybrid  wheat  seed  Industry,  alone,  could 
l>e  expected  to  be  worth  $100  million  an- 
nually. Its  economic  Impact  should  be  felt 
ill  all  areas  of  the  State,  says  Dr.  Floyd  W. 
Smith,  associate  director  of  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station. 

To  commercially  jjrocess  the  new  hybrid 
wheat  seeds  at  least  60  new  industrial 
plants — an  average  of  about  1  plant  to 
every  2  Kansas  counties — could  be  needed, 
Smith  says.  HThese  processing  plants  would 
be  located  In  all  parts  of  Kansas,"  the  Kan- 
sas State  scientists  continues.  He  adds  that 
his  plant  and  Job  estimates  are  "ultracon- 
servatlve." 

The  probability  of  hybrid  wheat,  which 
promises  Increases  of  20  to  30  percent  In 
yield,  was  revealed  recently  by  Dr.  Glenn  H. 
Beck,  dean  of  agrlciilture  at  Kansas  State. 
Scientists  largely  responsible  for  the  wheat 
hybrid  breakthrough  are  Dr.  R.  W.  Livers  at 
the  Fort  Hays  branch  experiment  station  of 
Kansas  State  University;  his  predecessor.  Dr. 
J.  A,  Wilson,  now  with  a  commercial  seed 
company  at  Wichita;  and  their  colleagues  at 
Manhattan  and  Hays. 

"If  hybrid  wheat  is  practical  for  field  use. 
and  we  th^nk  It  wIU  be  In  S  to  6  years," 
Smith  says,  "we  may  see  a  revolution 
\r\  the  manufacture  of  farm  machinery." 
For  example,  he  expalns,  a  new  type  of  grain 
drill  wlU  be  needed.  This,  and  other 
challenges  to  makers  of  farm  equipment, 
will  create  new  Job*  In  the  agri-Industries. 
Because  of  hybrid  wheat's  probable  suc- 
cess. Smith  also  anticipates  Increased  use 
of  fertiliaer  (already  a  $60  million  industry 
in  Kansas)  and  more  farming  by  Irrigation. 
This  means  additional  employment  tor  per- 
sons distributing  fertilizer  and  Irrigation 
equipment.  There  also  will  be  a  special 
need  for  more  skilled  workers  such  as 
trained  Inspectors  of  commercial  seed  fields. 
Hybrid  wheat  Is  certain  to  be  adopted  by 
all  progressive  wheat  farmers.  Smith  believes. 
However,  It  wiU  present  transportation  prob- 
lems not  encountered  by  sorghum  hybrid 
seed  producers.  Almost  10  times  as  much 
hybrid  wheat  seed  as  hybrid  6C»^um  seed 
is  required  to  plant  1  acre.  To  facUltate 
handling  the  vast  bulk  of  the  hybrid  wheat 
seed  Is  one  Important  reason  50  c^  more 
processing  plante  will  be  needed  throughout 
the  State.  Another  significant  reason  Is  the 
short  period  (about  2V^  months)  between 
the  time  hybrid  wheat  seeds  wUl  be  harvested 
and  planted. 

"Most  of  the  hybrid  wheat  .seed  will  be 
harvested  by  the  commercial  planters  In 
late  June  or  early  July,"  Smith  says.  "It 
then  must  be  processed  at  the  various  plants, 
distributed  to  the  farmers  and  put  into  the 
ground  by  late  September."  Producers  of 
corn  and  sorghum  hybrid  seeds  have  about 
an  8-month  period  between  harvest  and 
planting. 

Kansas  State  University  began  research  on 
hybrid  wheat  at  Its  Port  Hays  branch  in 
1957.  Because  wheat,  unlike  com  or  sor- 
ghum, normally  Is  8elf-p>olllnated,  the 
s<  ientlsts  faced  the  task  of  developing  wheat 
plants  which  would  shed  pollen  more  freely 
It!  order  to  achieve  cross-polUnatlon.  They 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  this  under 
1;  boratory  and  experimental  plot  conditions. 
Now  the  seed  Is  being  tested  In  open 
fields  about  the  State.  The  researchers  are 
watching  closely  to  see  If  their  "miracle" 
seed  will  come  through  this  practical  test. 
They  are  confident  It  will. 


Hoasinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CALnroBMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8. 1965 

Mr,  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  for 
inclusion  In  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Thursday,  March 
4,  1965,  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  Times  appraises  various  of  the 
objectives  and  the  apparent  potential 
results  of  the  administration  housing 
program  and  expresses  deep  concern. 

I  believe  the  Los  Angeles  Times  af>- 
praisal  of  the  housing  proposal  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  Congress. 

Does  Daddt  Alwats  Know  Best? 

President  Johnson's  housing  message  to 
Ckingress  calls  for  ccHiceptual  depart\u'es 
which  can  only  be  described  as  Incredible. 

Granted,  his  goal  of  encouraging  better 
housing  and  more  attractive  cities  Is  "lofty 
and  humanitarian,"  as  House  Republican 
Leader  Gekald  Foro  himself  recognized. 

However,  Mr.  Johnson's  proposed  methods 
betray  an  eyebrow- lifting  assumption  that 
local  government  as  we  have  known  It  la 
obsolete,  and  must  serve  Increasingly  as  a 
mere  extension  of  Big  Brother's  long  arm. 

The  President  pays  lijwervlce  to  local 
responsibility,  vowing  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  only  "serve  as  a  catalyst."  His 
own  words,  however,  show  that  considerably 
more  Is  Involved. 

To  encourage  private  construction  of 
500,000  dwelling  units,  Mr.  Johiisc«i  pro- 
poses that  Washington  pay  p>art  of  the  rent 
for  "families  acroes  a  wide  range  of  lower 
and  moderate  Income  brackets." 

Some  ot  these  direct  subsidies  would  go 
to  families  forced  to  move  when  their  homes 
are  demolished  for  community  Improvement 
projects. 

The  rental  supplements  also  would  go, 
however,  to  help  families  In  tiie  $4,000  to 
$6,500  Income  brackets  move  Into  better 
hoiislng  than   they   otherwise  could  afford. 

This  Is  a  laudable  objective  at  first  sight. 
But  the  same  logic  could  be  argued  fcH'  sub- 
sidies to  buy  better  clothing,  longer  vaca- 
tions and  bigger  cars. 

Mr.  Johnson  bluntly  explains,  too,  that 
the  subsidies  will  enable  "families  of  differ- 
ent Income  •  •  •  to  live  together."  In  other 
words,  he  apparently  has  decided  that  It's 
somehow  wrong  tor  Americans  to  group 
themselves  according  to  Income,  and  that 
Washington  has  a  responsibility  to  mix  us 
all  together. 

This  Is  a  novel  approach  to  Federal  hous- 
ing action,  to  say  Uie  least. 

In  addition,  the  President  proposed  $100 
million  in  Federal  matehlng  grants  to  help 
cities  build  "basic  community  facilities." 
He  wants,  too,  a  new  program  erf  federally 
Insm-ed  loans  for  development  of  entire 
planned   communities  and   subdivisions. 

Under  both  these  proposals.  Federal  aid 
would  be  contingent  upon  the  projects  being 
part  of  areawlde  plans  approved  by  Wash- 
ington— specifically,  by  the  new  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  which 
the  administration  proposes  to  create. 

This  is  a  sensible  safeguard  for  the  tax- 
payers' money.  But  In  practice  it  also  would 
transfer  effective  control  of  basically  local 
affairs  to  a  body  of  all -knowing  bureaucrats 
In  Washington. 

After  all,  what  mayor  coxild  reaist  thla 
Juicy  Federal  carrot?    What  incentlTe  would 


remain  for  cocnmunltles  to  solve  their  cmn 
problems  In  their  own  way? 

Aside  frc»n  principle,  the  costa  must  be 
reckoned.  Mr.  Johnson  has  prudently  left 
c^  the  price  tag  for  now.  but  his  program 
clearly  would  rjjn  at  least  $500  mUllon  a 
3rear  from  the  first — and  would  balloon  higher 
In  future  years. 

President  Johnson  has  no  visible  mandate 
from  the  people  for  such  a  fimdamental  ablf t 
In  the  functions  of  the  local  and  Federal 
Oovernments.  Lawmakers  of  both  parties 
shoiild  withhold  endorsement  until  and  un- 
less they  are  very  sure  this  is  what  the 
Anpierican  pec^Ie  want. 


The  Sino-SoTkt  Conflict — Part  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8, 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  House  Foreign  A£Fairs  Sub- 
committee on  the  Far  East  and  Pacific, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  will  begin  hear- 
ings on  the  current  conflict  between  the 
two  major  Communist  powers,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to  put 
together  various  points  of  view  on  the 
Slno-Sovlet  dispute — its  causes,  effects, 
implications  for  UJS.  policy  and  prospects 
for  settlemmt. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  there  Is 
surprisingly  little  information  on  the 
split  at  the  congressional  level.  There 
also  is  a  serious  lack  of  imderstandlng  by 
the  public  of  the  impact  \^ilch  the  dis- 
pute Is  having  on  U.S.  policy. 

The  hearings  will.  It  is  hoped,  bring 
the  Sino-Sovlet  conflict  into  clearer 
focus  for  those  of  us  in  Congress  who  wUl 
be  called  upon  to  vote  on  legislation  ad- 
fecting  East-West  relationships. 

Among  the  experts  who  will  testify 
during  the  hearings,  which  begin  Wed- 
nesday, March  10.  are  the  Honorable 
George  Kennan.  former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Yugoslavia,  and  Dr.  Donald  Zagorla.  a 
professor  at  Columbia  University  and  the 
author  of  the  recent  book.  "The  Sino- 
Sovlet  Conflict.  1956-1961." 

Last  Sunday,  in  its  editorial  section, 
the  Washington  Post  published  articles 
by  both  of  these  gentlemen  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute.  Their 
views  differ  in  emphasis,  particularly  on 
the  question  of  the  effect  which  United 
States  efforts  in  Vietnam  are  having  on 
the  Sino-Sovlet  split. 

Ambassador  Kennan,  now  a  professor 
at  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies. 
Princeton  University,  believes  that  UJS. 
escalation  of  the  conflict  in  southeast 
Asia  could  under  certain  circumstances 
force  the  Russians  back  into  a  closer 
relation  to  the  Chinese. 

Dr.  Zagorla  sees  our  actions  in  Viet- 
nam as  a  cause  of  deepening  tensions 
between  Moscow  and  Pelplng.  Because 
of  the  pertinence  of  these  viewpoints  to 
recent  world  events  and  the  upccHnlng 
congressional  Inquiry,  with  permission  I 
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insert  in  the  Record  Dr.  Zagoria's  article 
of  March  7. 

Also   with   permission   I    make   sub- 
sequent Insertions  of  Ambassador  Ken- 
nan's  article  and  another  Washington 
Post  editorial  piece  by  Dr.  Zagorla,  which 
was  published  January  31.       It  Is  my 
earnest  hope  that  these  articles  will  be 
given  careful  attention  by  my  colleagues. 
I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet, 
Mar.  7, 1965] 
UNn-ED    States    Bombs    Widen    Sino-Soveet 
Split — Limited    Escalation    in    Vietnam 
Could   Help   Create   Conditions  for   Ne- 
gotiated Settlement 

(By  Donald  S.  Zagorla) 

The  most  significant  consequence  of  the 
American  bombings  of  North  Vietnam  Is  the 
widening  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  split.  Instead  of 
bringing  the  two  Communist  giants  closer 
together — the  possibility  feared  by  many 
Americans — the  limited  escalation  of  the  war 
has  so  far  produced  precisely  the  opposite 
effect.    Hlstc»7  may  thus  hi  repeating  Itself. 

The  Cuban  missile  confrontation  In  1962 
also  exacerbated  the  Slno-Sovlet  dispute  and 
ended  In  Pelping's  accusing  Moscow  of  "caplt- 
ulatlonism"  while  Moscow  accused  Pelping 
of  "adventurism." 

The  evidence  of  the  widening  split  on  Viet- 
nam Is  increasing.  Chinese  students  demon- 
tratlng  In  Moscow  a  few  days  ago  accused 
the  Russians  of  collaborating  with  the  "im- 
perialists" In  Vietnam  by  not  taking  stronger 
actions  against  American  bomblBg. 

MeanwhUe,  Soviet  sources  In  southeast 
Asia  are  reportedly  charging  that  the  Vlet- 
cong  attack  on  the  American  installation  at 
Pleiku  was  a  deliberate  provocation  designed 
to  force  an  American  response,  which  would 
in  turn  force  the  Soviet  hand. 

DIITXaENCE  OF  DEGSEE 

The  immediate  question  at  Issue  between 
Moscow  and  Pelping  seems  to  be  the  precon- 
ditions for  negotiation  over  Vietnam.  During 
the  past  few  weeks,  Moscow  and  Pelping  have 
voiced  opposing  views  on  this  matter. 

Moscow  has  not  been  as  adamant  as 
Pelping  about  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  as  a  prercqxiisite 
for  negotiations.  WhUe  Pelping's  Foreign 
Minister,  Chen  Tl,  Insisted  that  American 
withdrawal  was  necessary  before  a  settlement 
was  poflfilble.  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  said 
that  only  an  end  of  American  bombing  at- 
tacks on  North  Vietnam  was  needed,  first 
and  foremost,  to  create  conditions  for  ne- 
gotiations. 

NO    BLANK   CHECK 

That  there  exists  such  a  dispute  between 
Pelping  and  Moscow  Is  also  suggested  by 
the  recent  Albanian  charge  that  Kosygln 
has  advised  the  North  Vietnamese  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  United  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  continued  presence  of  the  American 
forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

Finally,  Pelping  has  indirectly  warned 
against  any  negotiations  that  would  give 
the  outward  appearance  of  falrplay  and  give 
the  United  States  a  breathing  spell. 

These  differences  between  Moscow  and 
Pelping  clearly  reflect  a  much  broader  dis- 
parity of  interest.  Russia  cannot  afford  to 
appear  Impotent  In  the  face  of  continued 
American  attacks  on  a  Communist  state,  but 
neither  la  it  interested  in  giving  a  blank 
check  to  Pelping  and  Hanoi  that  would  ena- 
ble them  to  suck  Moscow  Into  a  confronta- 
tion with  the  United  States. 

Pelping  sees  a  golden  opportunity  to  ex- 
ploit the  Soviet  dilemma.  Optimally,  the 
Chinese  would  like  to  force  Mo«x)w  Into  a 
confrontation  with  the  United  States  In 
southes^  Asia  that  would  end  the  Soviet- 
American  detente,  a  goal  Pelping  has  sought 
conslstenUy  over  the  past  6  years.  If  this 
were  to  take  place,  and  the  United  States 
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backed  down,  there  would  be  further  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  Maoist  revoliitlonary 
strategy. 

If  Moscow  refuses  to  play  this  game,  as  It 
has  so  far,  the  Chinese  will  accuse  the  Rus- 
sians of  "capitulationlsm"  and  hope  thereby 
to  gain  increased  Influence  In  the  more  rev- 
olutionary section  of  the  international  Com- 
munist movement. 

The  Chinese,  in  short,  have  much  to  gain 
by  opposing  negotiations  at  this  point  while 
the  Russians  would  like  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  dilemma,  and  a  negotiated 
settlement  Is  the  only  way  out.  This  is  why 
Pelping  insists  on  American  withdrawal  as 
Indispensable  to  negotiatlonB — terms  which 
Pelping  knows  are  unacceptable  to  Wash- 
ington— while  Moscow  urges  Hanoi  to  be 
more  flexible. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Russians  are 
primarily  interested  in  pulling  American 
chstnuts  out  of  the  Vietnamese  fire.  Mos- 
cow has  its  own  hand  to  play. 

A    RESTRAINT,    AT    I£AST 

Nevertheless,  the  Russian  desire  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  war  before  Moscow  Is  forced 
to  choose  between  equally  unpalatable  alter- 
natives does  provide  the  germ  of  a  common 
American-Soviet  interest.  At  the  very  least. 
It  acts  as  a  restraining  factor  on  Hanoi. 

This  situation  can  be  exploited  by  a  subtle 
and  flexible  American  policy.  The  U.S.  ob- 
jective should  be  to  take  advantage  of  the 
common  Interest  emerging  between  Moscow 
and  Washington  in  bringing  the  war  to  an 
end  on  terms  acceptable  to  both  sides  and 
thereby  help  substitute  Soviet  for  Chinese 
Influence  In  Hanoi.  We  hava  contributed  to 
this  common  Interest  by  our  limited  escala- 
tion of  the  war,  which  has  enabled  the  Rus- 
sians to  impress  on  Hanoi  the  desirability 
of  early  negotiations. 

Thus,  by  continuing  this  limited  escala- 
tion— but  keeping  it  within  well-defined  lim- 
its for  the  tUne  being  so  as  not  to  push  the 
Russians  too  hard — we  would  be  giving  them 
one  of  two  kinds  of  arguments  they  need  In 
Hanoi. 

But  at  the  same  tune  that  we  provide  the 
Russians  with  sticks  to  impress  Hanoi,  we 
must  also  provide  them  with  carrots  to  en- 
able them  to  sustain  their  difficult  game. 
Pelping  is  undoubtedly  now  telling  Hanoi 
that  the  Americans  will  not  settle  on  any 
reasonable  terms  until  they  are  decisively 
defeated  and  humiliated  on  the  battlefield. 
For  the  Russians  to  counter  this  arg\iment 
in  Hanoi,  they  must  kiv>w  what  terms  are 
acceptable  to  us  and  these  terms  must  be 
sufficiently  realistic  to  tempt  Hanoi  to  bar- 
gain. 

HONET    ON    THE   STICK 

In  exchange  for  a  cessation  of  Infiltration 
of  men  and  anus  into  South  Vietnam,  which 
we  are  now  correctly  insisting  upon,  we 
should  at  the  same  time  hold  out  to  Hanoi 
the  future  prospect  of  economic  assistance, 
diplomatic  recognition,  and  an  eventual  close 
association  with  a  friendly,  but,  Independent, 
South  Vietnam. 

We  should  also  continue  to  hold  out  the 
prospect  already  suggested  by  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  of  an  international  effort  to  assist 
the  economic  and  social  development  of  the 
entire  Indochlnese  peninsula.  We  should. 
In  effect,  demonstrate  our  willingness  to 
recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  and  to  further  Its 
economic  development.  It  wsis,  in  part  at 
least,  a  desperate  economic  situation  at 
home  that  led  Hanoi  into  sponsoring  an 
armed  takeover  of  South  Vietnam  in  the  first 
place,  beginning  In  1958. 

With  the  widening  of  the  Slno-Sovlet 
split,  we  have  reached  a  dramatic  new  turn 
In  events  that  could  pave  the  way  to  a  set- 
tlement between  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
This  would  take  place  In  the  broader  context 
or  a  common  interest  between  Moscow  and 
Washington  in  not  allowing  Pelping  to  be 


the  victor  in  Soviet-American  confrontation 
in  which  both  have  much  to  lose  and  noth- 
ing to  gain. 


Voice  of  Democracy  Contest 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8, 1965 
Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  conducts 
a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest.  This 
year,  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  high 
school  students  participated  in  the  con- 
test, with  the  winning  contestant  from 
each  State  to  be  brought  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  for  the  final  judging.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased 
to  submit  the  winning  speech  of  Miss 
Barbara  Jean  Urso  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  who 
is  a  resident  of  my  congressional  district : 
The  Challenge  of  CmzENSHip,  1964-65 
(By  Barbara  Jean  Urso,  Detroit.  Mich.) 
I've  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  thinking 
about  this  challenge  of  citizenship,  and  I've 
come  to  see  citizenship  as  quite  a  bit  more 
than  paying  your  taxes,  voting,  reading  the 
newspapers,  and  abiding  by  the  laws.  We  can 
do  all  of  these  things  out  of  habit,  curiosity, 
or  fear,  and  fail  to  find  the  true  value  of 
citizenship. 

I  feel  that,  in  order  for  something  to  be 
really  challenged,  it  must  possess  certain 
qualities  which  are,  in  reaUty,  being  ohal- 
lenged. 

I  think  that,  in  order  to  be  a  real  citizen, 
one  must  possess  courage  to  defend  one's  con- 
victions; love  of  family,  of  country,  and  most 
of  all.  of  one's  God.  Thus,  the  challenge  Is 
not  simply  a  threat  to  one's  technical  duties 
and  privUeges.  but  is.  In  fact,  a  direct  ques- 
tioning of  one's  courage  and  one's  sense  of 
morality. 

I  didn't  realize  this  was  so  imtU  late  one 
night  as  I  watched  the  11  o'clock  news.  A 
Negro  church  In  Alabama  had  been  bombed. 
This  was  really  nothing  startling  until  I 
realized  that  four  chUdren  had  been  mur- 
dered In  a  house  of  prayer.  In  the  following 
months,  in  many  places  both  North  and 
South  alike,  life  became  such  a  harrowing 
experience  that  a  man's  right  to  walk  a  pub- 
lic street  was  being  contested.  His  right  of 
assembly,  of  worship,  in  short  his  right  to 
exist  was  being  challenged.  He  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  he  was  not  alone. 

You  see,  in  the  North  and  South  there  were 
young  people,  like  you  and  me,  who  were 
willing  and  eager  to  help  him.  I  learned 
then  of  Andy  Goodman,  James  Chajiey,  and 
Mickey  Schwerner.  To  some  people,  thev 
were  "brash,  young  punks,  meddling  In  af- 
fairs which  were  none  of  their  business."  To 
others,  they  were  crusaders  In  a  holy  war.  a 
moral  war  against  terror  and  Injustice. 

Perhaps,  as  some  people  suggested,  thev 
were  meddling.  Perhaps  these  same  people 
would  be  the  type  who  bolted  their  doors, 
shut  their  lights,  and  peered  cautiously  from 
drawn  shades  while  a  woman,  who  was  being 
attacked  on  their  doorstep,  screamed  for  help 
unheeded.  The  people  who  squirm  and  then 
turn  their  backs  on  Involvement. 

But  when  I  think  of  citlzeashlp  now,  and 
I  think  of  It  often.  I  think  of  Goodman, 
Chaney,  and  Schwerner,  and  I  thank  God 
that  there  are  those  who  have  accepted  the 
challenge  of  citizenship  and  who  commit 
themselves  to  the  defwise  of  human  rights. 
For,  after  all.  are  we  not  all  committed  to 
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accept  this  challenge  of  citizenship— the  dally 
defense  of  human  rights — of  yours,  mine,  auad 
his? 

John  F.  Kennedy  once  said.  "There  is.  in 
addition  to  a  courage  by  which  men  die,  a 
courage  by  which  men  must  live." 

When  we  have  this  courage,  and  this  com- 
mitment, then  we  will  have  accepted  the 
challenge. 


Voice  of  Democracy  Contest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8. 1965 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know  each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  conducts  a 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest.  Oregon's 
winner  this  year  is  Miss  Nancy  C.  Heriza. 
Nancy's  parents,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Heriza,  are  not  only  constituents  of  mine, 
but  very  dear  friends  as  well.  It  Is  my 
great  pleasure  to  insert  Nancy's  inspir- 
ing speech  in  the  Record  for  all  to  en- 
joy. 
The  Challenge  op  Citizenship,  1964-65 
(By  Nancy  C.  Heriza,  17,  Baker.  Oreg.) 

"The  torch  has  been  passed  to  a  new  gen- 
eration of  Americans."  What  do  these  words, 
spoken  by  our  late  President  Kennedy  from 
the  Inaugural  platform  on  that  cold  January 
morning,  mean  to  me?  The  torch  of  which 
he  speaks  Is  our  American  way  of  life — a  way 
of  life  made  up  of  responsibilities,  problems, 
opportunities,  freedoms.  To  accept  this 
torch  is  to  preserve  aux  American  heritage. 
This  Is  our  challenge,  the  challenge  of  citi- 
zenship. 

In  order  for  my  generation  to  prepare  itself 
for  this  commission,  it  Is  necessary  that  we 
realize  what  grave  responsibilities  face  us. 
One  of  the  most  serious  Is  that  of  preserving 
our  democratic  form  of  government.  To  do 
this  We  must  be  aware  that  although  s<»ne  of 
us  will  play  the  starring  roles  as  future 
leaders  of  our  Nation,  most  of  us  wiU  be  cast 
as  the  all-Important  "little"  people,  the 
everyday  citizens  who  run  stores,  teach 
school,  fly  airplanes,  and  drive  taxis.  The 
housewife,  the  scientist,  the  philanthropist, 
the  artist — everyone  is  Important.  The  man- 
ner in  which  each  one  conducts  his  life  in- 
fluences the  entire  Nation  In  Its  struggle  to- 
ward the  goal. 

To  carry  this  torch  we  must  be  ideal  citi- 
zens and  citizens  with  ideals.  For  this  it  is 
essential  that  we  possess  knowledge  of  our 
country's  backgro\md  and  heroes,  respect  for 
our  flag  and  national  anthem,  love  of  our 
fellow  men,  gratitude  for  our  privileges, 
understanding  of  our  responsibilities,  and  a 
strong  determination  to  do  our  part  in  up- 
holding these  ideals. 

Although  the  torch  is  glowing  with  priv- 
ileges, it  is  heavy  with  responsibilities.  The 
luster  of  our  freedom  of  speech  must  never 
be  dimmed  by  the  tarnish  of  speaking  HI  of 
others.  We  have  the  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion In  any  school  and  the  duty  to  see  that 
we  are  well  educated.  Freedom  of  religion 
brings  with  It  the  obligation  to  keep  our  own 
morals  high  and,  thereby,  to  help  raise  those 
of  the  whole  country.  We  have  the  right  to 
"life,  lil>erty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness," 
and  the  duty  to  see  that  this  is  provided  for 
all  men,  regardless  of  race  or  religion.  We 
are  protected  by  laws,  but  we  have  the  obli- 
gation to  obey  laws.  We  can  and  do  enjoy 
all  these  rights  and  freedoms,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  be  ready  to  protect  them  at  any 
cost  when  the  need  arises. 


The  strength  of  the  Nation  depends  oo. 
the  strength  of  the  Individual.  Let  us  begin 
with  our  own  Uves:  develop  our  own  char- 
acter, be  at  peace  with  ourselves,  take  a  deep 
Interest  In  others  and.  through  these  efforts, 
cement  the  unity  of  our  great  land.  Bvery 
perstMi  Is  impcwtant.  Every  man,  woman, 
and  child  plays  a  vital  part  in  the  American 
way  of  life. 

If  we  are  firm  in  our  resolve  to  protect 
and  preserve  our  America,  we  must  believe 
in  our  cause.  We  must  have  faith  In  the 
Constitution  and  pride  in  our  American 
heritage.  We  must  practice  the  virtues  of 
our  country's  great  leaders,  keeping  alive  the 
spirit  of  dignity.  Integrity,  generosity,  and 
love  that  is  so  traditionally  American. 

This  is  our  challenge:  to  accept  the  torch 
of  citizenship  and  to  keep  the  flame  of  lib- 
erty burning  brightly — a  challenge  which  we 
Americans  are  fortunate  to  have  offered  to 
us.  My  generation  Is  proud  to  accept  this 
challenge,  and  finds  it  fitting  to  do  so  with 
the  words  of  our  late,  beloved  President  Ken- 
nedy, "I  do  not  shrink  from  this  responsi- 
bility— I  welcome  It." 


Tribute  to  Nathan  Shapell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF   CALXroRMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8, 1965 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
month,  Temple  Beth  Am  of  Los  Angeles 
will  pay  tribute  to  its  president,  Mr. 
Nathan  Shapell,  at  a  special  dinner.  It 
is  an  honor  Mr.  Shapell  has  earned  as  a 
master  builder  and  developer  in  his  com- 
munity, as  a  generous  contributor  to 
every  worthy  appeal,  as  a  hard-working 
president  of  Temple  Beth  Am,  and  as  a 
loyal  American,  As  his  representative, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  his  many  friends 
who  will  wish  him  well  on  April  10,  and 
present  herewith  excerpts  from  an  ad- 
dress by  Rabbi  Jacob  Pressman  extoll- 
ing Mr.  Sliapell: 

Excerpts  Fsom  the  Address  by  Rabbi  Jacob 
Pressman  to  the  Three  Combined  Boards 
of  Temple  Beth  Am,  Sttndat,  Pebruart  14, 
1965 

The  noblest  efforts  of  man  are  those  In 
which  he  Is  motivated  from  within  by  faith 
and  by  love,  and  which  he  exercises  volun- 
tarily and  at  personal  sacrifice.  Such  efforts 
have  been  demonstrated  consistently  by  our 
president,  Mr.  Nathan  Shapell,  whom  we  shall 
honor  at  o\ir  annual  dinner  on  AprU  10, 
1965. 

Mr.  Shapell's  argosy  In  life  has  taken  him 
from  the  very  depths  of  tragic  oppression  in 
the  charnal  house  of  Nazi  persecution,  where 
he  lost  home  and  family  and  everything  but 
the  most  slender  thread  of  life  itself.  That 
life  spared.  Immediately  he  devoted  himself 
to  assimalng  a  position  of  responslbUlty  for 
the  rehabUltatlon  of  the  many  displaced  per- 
sons and  in  close  cooperation  with  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  he  headed  the  Jewish  reha- 
bilitation effort  at  Munchberg  In  Germany, 
throughout  the  late  1940'b  untU  bis  efforts 
were  completed. 

From  Europe  he  came  to  these  United 
States,  settlii^  here  in  California,  and  de- 
voting himself  with  great  energy  to  the  build- 
ing and  development  of  this  burgeoning  area. 
The  homes  and  conuntuilUes  his  company 
has  buUt  are  to  be  found  across  the  face  of 
southern  California;  but  significantly,  he 
built  so  that  the  occupants  might  be  happy 
and     comfortable     and     grateful     for     the 


thoue^tfulnesB  of  the  biillder.  That  grati- 
tude has  been  expressed  In  niunerous  clta- 
tlons  and  teotlmonials  he  has  received  from 
t>>*>  home  purchasers  themselves — a  meet 
heartwarming  experience. 

Mr.  Shapell  has  consecrated  a  very  sub- 
stantial propcntlon  of  his  earnings  to  the 
alleviation  of  the  suffering  of  his  fellow  man 
and  the  homelessness  of  his  feUow  Jews 
abroad.  No  worthy  cause  has  ever  been  re- 
fused by  tills  man,  and  where  be  recognized 
the  need  he  never  waited  to  be  asked,  but 
volunteered  his  help. 

Here  at  Temple  Beth  Am,  a  congregation  of 
over  1,000  famines,  of  close  to  4,000  individu- 
als, we  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
energetic,  S3rstematic,  and  humane  approach 
of  Mr.  Shapell  through  his  duties.  Under  the 
leadership  our  sacred  pulpit  has  been  com- 
pleted, a  memorial  established  to  those  of 
our  brethren  who  perished  In  Europe,  and 
plans  for  creating  new  school  faclllttes  have 
been  advanced.  In  reviewing  his  year  In 
office  we  are  overwhelmed  by  the  amount 
of  time  and  energy  he  has  given  voluntarUy 
to  his  congregation  and  his  community. 

America  grows  great  to  the  extent  that 
we  beautify  its  physical  aspect  and  deepen 
its  spiritual  and  religious  roots.  Not  only 
ovir  temple,  but  the  community  ha^^een 
the  beneficiary  of  the  selfless  dedication  of 
Mr.  Nathan  Shapell  and  when  he  is  honored 
on  AprU  10  It  will  be  one  of  those  wonder- 
ful occasions  where  the  gviest  of  honor  merits 
every  accolade  that  can  be  expressed  on  his 
behalf. 


I  Feel  Better  Beiiif  Presideat,  Kbowibc 
That  Speaker  McG>rmack  Is  by  My 
Side 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TSXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  March  8. 1965 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Texans 
celebrating  the  129th  anniversary  of 
Texas  Independence  on  March  2. 1965.  In 
Washington,  honored  Speaker  John  W. 
McCcAicACK,  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  Na- 
tional leader  whose  career  and  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  Democratic  traditions 
and  principles  have  helped  make  this  a 
great  nation. 

The  traditional  observance  was  held 
in  the  National  Press  Club  by  the  Wash- 
ington chapter  of  the  ex -students  of  the 
University  of  Texas.  Speaker  McCor- 
MACK  in  his  speech  commended  "our 
coiu-ageous  Pre^dent,  for  the  policies  of 
President  Johnson  is  the  leadership  for 
peace,  the  leadership  of  strength  and  not 
weakness  or  appeasement." 

President  Johnson,  arriving  unexpect- 
edly at  the  affair  paid  high  tribute  to 
Speaker  McCormack  in  his  remarks  and 
in  a  short  letter  which  read: 

From  the  first  time  I  entered  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  a  young  Congressman 
to  this  very  hour,  I  have  known  few  men 
whoee  courage  and  compassion,  decency  of 
character,  and  honorable  objectives  matched 
those  of  Speaker  MoGoucack. 

He  Is  my  friend  and  my  counselor.  I 
feel  lietter  being  President,  knowing  that 
SpetJcer  McC(»mack  is  by  my  side. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  speech  of  Speaks  McCormack  here- 
with in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.    «. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  and  are  as 
follows : 

Remarks  of  SPEAKnt  McCoricack 
Mrs.  McCormack  and  I  are  deeply  grateful 
for  yoiu-  invitation  to  be  with  you  this  eve- 
ning at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Washington 
chapter  of  the  University  of  Texas  Ex- 
students  Association,  which  is  held  this  year 
In  connection  with  the  anniversary  of  Texas 
Independence  Day. 

I  am  particularly  touched  by  the  honor 
conferred  upon  me,  which  I  tinderstand  has 
been  reserved  in  the  past  for  former  students 
of  your  great  university. 

The  University  of  Texas,  established  In 
1883.  Is  one  of  the  great  higher  Institutions 
of  learning  In  the  United  States.  Its  grad- 
uates In  all  fields  have,  in  time  of  war  and 
peace,  added  to  the  prestige,  glory  and 
strength  of  your  great  State  and  our  beloved 
country. 

For  whether  we  come  from  the  South,  the 
North,  the  East  at  the  West — above  all,  we 
are  Americans. 

In  my  service  In  the  House  erf  Representa- 
tives, the  two  Members  who  played  a  very 
important  part  in  my  career  are  the  former 
Vice  President.  John  Nance  Garner,  and  the 
late  Speaker  Sam  Raybum.  For  It  was  both 
of  them  who  were  Instrumental  In  my  being 
elected  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  after  only  2  years  of  service  In  the 
House — the  first  time  that  any  Democratic 
Member  with  only  2  years  service  was  elected 
to  this  important  committee.  I  have  always 
been  Indebted  to  the  both  of  them  for  what 
they  did  for  me  many  years  ago.  As  you 
know.  Sam  Raybum  and  I  occupied  close 
leadership  relationship  In  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  House  for  many  years.  But 
above  that,  we  were  close  friends  to  one  an- 
other. The  relationship  that  existed  between 
the  late  speaker  and  myseif  is  one  that  I 
shall  always  treasure. 

And  another  friendship  that  developed  a 
little  over  30  years  ago  was  between  President 
Johnson  and  myself,  starting  from  the  time 
when  he  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  continuing  throughout 
the  years. 

Our  great  Chief  Executive.  President  John- 
son, has  coined  the  phrase.  "Prom  Austin  to 
Boston."  How  true,  in  a  few  words,  does 
this  express  the  close  ties  that  exist  between 
the  people  of  Texas  and  the  people  of  Mas- 
saohusets. 

When  the  Texas  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  signed  on  March  2.  1836  a  son  of 
Massachusetts.  Asa  Brlgham,  was  one  of  the 
signers.  He  was  later  named  auditor  by  the 
Interhn  President,  David  G.  B\unet-  and 
later  Treasurer  of  the  Republic  by  President 
^m  Houston.  He  was  later  reappointed  by 
President  Lamar,  and  holding  at  the  same 
time  the  position  of  alderman  at  Houston 
and  later  mayor  of  Austin. 

There  were  at  least  four  sons  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  the  Alamo:  John  Flanders  Wil- 
Uam  D.  Howell,  WiUiam  Linn,  and  'Amos 
Pollard. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  in  the  White 
House  a  great  President,  who  is  a  son  of 
Texas — but  over  and  above,  the  leader  of 
our  country  during  this  trying  period  of  the 
world's  history.  President  Johnson  is  seek- 
ing to  imlfy  our  people  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  in  which  effort  we  should  all  coop- 
erate. 

President  Johnson  represents  ability, 
vision,  sound  Judgment,  and  above  all! 
courage.  He  makes  his  own  decisions  as 
President,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

President  Johnson  possesses  all  of  the 
quail Ues  necessary  to  fill  that  great  office,  and 
particularly  during  this  period  of  crisis. 

The  Communist  leaders  and  regimes  must 
accept  the  fact  that  they  do  not  scare  or  put 
fear  Into  the  mind  of  President  Jahnson.  and 
the  free  world  breaths  easier  because  of  thiJi 
fact. 


In  their  policies  in  the  Communist  part  of 
the  world,  they  would  be  wise  to  analyze 
President  Johnson  correctly. 

He  did  not  assume  the  oSlce  of  President 
to  have  America  and  the  free  world  be  on  the 
defensive,  or  through  fear  to  be  driven  un- 
derground. 

President  Johnson  is  a  man  of  peace — 
ardently  seeking  peace — but  cot  peace  at  any 
price. 

And  the  President  knows  that  the  calcu- 
lated risk  of  inaction  can  be  more  dangeroxis 
at  times  than  the  calculated  risk  of  action. 

President  Johnson  served  la  both  branches 
of  the  Congress  before  and  after  World  War 
II,  and  he  knows  that  fear  or  cowardice  has 
brought  about  more  wars  than  action  well 
considered  and  well  timed. 

For  President  Johnson  saw  that  appease- 
ment before  World  War  II  was  the  road  that 
led  to  that  terrible  conflict,  and  he  knows 
that  action  at  the  right  time  by  certain 
Eiiropean  nations  might  have  stopped  Hitler 
in  his  mad  dreams,  and  thereby  averted 
World  War  H. 

There  will  be  no  appeasement  under  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  For  he  knows  that 
the  dictator,  meaning  international  commu- 
nism, interprets  appeasement  as  fear,  inciting 
him  to  greater  and  greater  demands. 

President  Johnson  well  knows  by  events  of 
recent  years  that  appeasement  is  the  road 
to  war. 

And  the  leadership  of  and  the  actions  by 
President  Johnson  Is  for  future  peace — of 
following  the  policy  of  peace  through 
strength. 

And  I  might  observe  that  President  John- 
son well  knows  that  he  Is  the  man  whose 
Judgment,  policies,  and  leadership  futtu-e 
historians  will  Judge  and  interpret  during 
his  period  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
And  all  Americans  should  rally  around  and 
support  the  leadership  of  otir  cotirageous 
President,  for  the  policies  of  B-esident  John- 
son are  the  leadership  for  peace;  the  leader- 
ship of  strength  and  not  weakness  or 
appeasement.  i 


It's  Oar  Coantry— Let's  Keep  It 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18, 1965 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  submit  for  reprinting  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  important  discussion 
of  Immigration  laws  by  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  entitled  "It's  Our  Country— Let's 
Keep  It."  which  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Star  on  February  4,  1965.  It  de- 
serves careful  thought: 

It's  Oob  Coxjnthy — Let's  Keep  It 
(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Joaes) 

President  Johnson  has  called  for  a  massive 
liberalization  of  our  immigration  laws  and 
an  end  to  the  quota  systems  that  have  fav- 
ored persons  born  in  Western  Europe  over 
persons  born  elsewhere. 

"The  procedures  we  have  followed,"  said 
the  President,  "Imply  that  men  and  women 
from  some  coiuitrles  are,  Juart;  because  of 
where  they  come  fioai.  more  desirable  citi- 
zens than  others.  Relationships  with  a  num- 
ber of  countries,  and  hence  the  success  of 
our  foreign  policy,  Is  needlessly  Impeded  by 
this  proposition." 

Now,  at  the  rlslc  of  losing  mj  Boy  Scout 
merit  badge  for  cosmic  tolerance.  I  might 
suggest  that  if  the  majority  of  Americans 
had  sprung,  not  from  Western  Europe,  but 


from  central  Africa  or  southern  Asia,  we 
would  have  a  vastly  different  country.  There 
are.  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  fine  human 
beings,  but  peoples  differ  widely  in  their 
social  habits,  their  levels  of  ambition,  their 
mechanical  aptitudes,  their  moral  traditions 
and  their  capacities  for  maintaining  stable, 
popular  governments. 

Why  should  the  United  States  be  the  only 
advanced  nation  in  the  world  to  develop  u 
guUt  complex  over  selective  Immigration? 
Every  other  country  that  Is  attractive  to  Im- 
migrants selects  baldly  and  without  apology. 

Trinidad  is  in  the  British  Commonwealth. 
Tet  under  a  new  British  law.  Immigration 
from  Trinidad  is  closely  restricted.  But  John- 
son's proposed  bill  would  make  Trinidad 
quota-free. 

The  President  has  decried  our  present 
stringent  quotas  for  Asiatic  immigrants 
Australia  has  no  quota  at  all.  It  simply  ex- 
cludes anyone  of  non-European  ancestrj-. 
And  the  Japanese  Government  discourages 
Immigration  from  any  coimtry.  A  spokes- 
man for  the  Japanese  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton this  month  stated  simply  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  of  one  race  and  proud  of  It. 

Although  any  person  may  apply  for  Im- 
migration to  Israel,  that  government  frankly 
seeks  only  an  "ingathering  of  the  Jews " 
Last  year  a  Jew  who  had  become  a  Catholic 
was  denied  citizenship  by  an  Israel  coxu-t 

Each  year,  for  175  years,  the  United  States 
has  received  more  immigrants  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world. 

Johnson,  in  his  immigration  message  says 
that  the  current  U.S.  immigration  quota  is 
158,361  annually,  and  that  there  are  already 
substantially  more  immigrants  than  the 
quota  figures  indicate.  There  are  no  quotas 
for  Latin  America,  nor  for  sp>oufies  and  ohil- 
dren  of  U.S.  citizens.  In  addition.  Congress 
keeps  passing  special  bUls  to  admit  Immi- 
grants. According  to  the  Popxilatlon  Refer- 
ence Bureau  the  net  Immigration  to  the 
United  States  during  the  10  years  of  the 
1950s  was  2.7  million. 

Johnson  claims  that  his  proposed  bill 
wo.uld  make  it  easier  for  people  of  "special 
sklUs"  to  come  and  help  the  UJS.  economy 
Yet  It  would  Immediately  double  the  quotas 
for  such  cotmtrlee  as  Tanzla,  Malawi,  Yemen 
and  Nepal,  In  which  persons  with  special 
skUls  needed  In  the  United  States  might  be 
hard  to  And. 

UnUke  the  Immigration  restrictions  of  al- 
most every  advanced  country,  the  President's 
bill  would  admit  persons  suffering  from  fee- 
blemindedness. Insanity,  and  psychopathic 
personality,  if  their  fainllles  promised  to  take 
care  of  them.  The  reqxiirement  that  Immi- 
grants woxild  have  to  have  the  promise  of  a 
Job  would  be  taken  out. 

Now.  if  the  President's  bUl  were  passed 
who  would  come?  You  can  get  some  indica- 
tion by  the  cxirrent  backlog  of  tmsatlsfied 
visa  applications.  In  Greece  there  are  350 
current  applications  for  every  place  under  the 
present  annual  quotas.  In  India  there  are 
150  such  applications;  in  Israel,  150;  In  Por- 
tugal. 125;  in  Jamaica.  115;  and  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  90.  Is  the  President  really 
going  to  try  to  satisfy  these  anxlous-to-leave- 
home  people  in  the  interest  of  the  success  of 
our  foreign  policy? 

Why  haven't  other  advanced  nations  felt  it 
in  the  interest  of  their  own  foreign  policies  to 
let  down  their  immigration  bars? 

The  plain  fact  is  that  nothing  the  United 
States  could  do  without  utterly  destroying 
herself  could  measurably  ease  the  population 
woes  of  a  world  In  which  125,000  people  are 
being  added  every  day. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  as  long  as  the  United 
States  remains  prosperous,  there  will  be  cries 
of  rage  from  people  who  would  like  to  get  in 
and  can't.  Even  a  well-heeled  Korean  coolie 
could  live  more  comfortably  on  relief  In  a 
New  York  tenement. 

And  the  plain  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
is  not  hurting  for  population  or  Jobseekers. 
The  United  States  now  contain*  193  million 
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people.  Our  current  birthrate  Is  more  than 
twice  our  deathrate.  By  1980,  even  without 
Johnson's  new,  liberal  inunigration  law,  we 
will  have  240  million  people. 

Every  other  nation  in  the  world  writes  ita 
immigration  laws  to  suit  itself.  Every  other 
nation  in  the  world  says,  "It  is  our  coimtry, 
and  so  what?" 

Well,  it's  our  country,  too,  and  when  we 
start  writing  immigration  laws  to  suit  the 
htmgry  cameldrivers  of  "Upper  Malaria,"  old 
man  history  will  bust  his  buttons  laughing. 


California:   The  Endless  Frontier 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8. 1965 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
single  speech  nor  any  set  of  ^atistics 
can  cover  the  problems  of  leadership  in 
a  great,  expanding  and  ever-changing 
State  like  California. 

However,  those  problems — many  of 
them  stemming  from  changing  defense 
and  space  needs — were  well  summarized 
in  an  address  delivered  recently  by  our 
Governor,  Edmund  G.  "Pat"  Brown.  His 
audience  was  an  aerospace  conference  of 
the  United  Auto  &  Aerospace  Workers, 
APL-CIO,  held  In  San  Diego  on  Febru- 
ary 26. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of 
widening  that  audience  by  inserting  the 
text  of  Governor  Brown's  remarks  in  the 
Record: 

Calitornia:  The  Endless  Peontieb 

(An  fiddress  by  Gov.  Edmund  O.  Brown,  of 
California,  before  UAW  Aerospace  Confer- 
ence  at   the    Stardust   Hotel,   San   Diego, 
Calif.,  Felyruary  26,  1965) 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  meet  with 
you  and  discuss  my  views  on  the  Important 
Issues  facing  your  unions  and  this  country 
and  State. 

Unemployment,  education,  retraining,  eco- 
nomic conversion — those  are  the  vital  domes- 
tic issues  of  1965.  Nowhere  are  those  Issues 
in  sharper  focus  than  right  here  In  Cali- 
fornia. And  nowhere  in  California  are  they 
more  compelling  than  In  San  Diego. 

I  need  not  remind  many  of  you  about  what 
happened  here  in  San  Diego  and  in  Loe 
Angeles  following  World  War  H  and  the 
Korean  war.  We  were  hit  with  massive  em- 
ployment upheavals  as  the  result  of  changes 
In  defense  spending  and  aircraft  construc- 
tion. 

In  the  5  years  following  1967  some  100,000 
aircraft  Jobs  were  eliminated.  The  new 
missile-space  programs  took  up  the  slack  but 
then  the  Navaho.  Skybolt,  and  other  projects 
were  phased  out.  San  Diego  suffered  other 
blows. 

We  still  bear  economic  scars  from  those 
and  other  Defense  Department  decisions.  A 
look  at  our  current  employment  situation 
will  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
surgery. 

On  the  plus  side  we  have  a  record  total 
of  6.6  million  persons  currently  employed. 
Compared  with  a  year  ago  total  emplo3rment 
is  up  171,000  Jobs. 

I  stress  "total"  employment  because  in  the 
area  of  concern  to  you  and  this  conference — 
manufacturing — ^we  have  lost  ground. 

In  the  four  major  aerospace  categories — 
electronics,  aircraft,  missiles,  and  Instru- 
ments— we  lost  26,300  Jobs  last  year.  Now, 
vitix  an  employment  total  of  6.6  million  Jobs 


26,300  units  18  not  a  major  problem  taken 
alone.  But  In  looking  at  the  long-range 
employment  i»roq>ects  in  aerospace  and  de- 
fense work  they  beccnne  more  significant. 

In  general,  we  see  a  definite  downturn  and 
no  immediate  proq>ects  for  new  weapons 
systema  or  space  projects  or  the  magnitude 
of  Polaris  and  Apollo,  for  example. 

It  is  to  the  problems  relating  to  that  de- 
cline I  win  address  myself  today. 

First,  let  me  make  It  clear  that  Cali- 
fornia does  not  Intend  to  relinquish  defense 
and  space  contracts  to  any  other  area  with- 
out a  fight.  The  work  is  here  because  we 
have  the  superior  manpower,  engineering, 
and  scientific  brains.  We  will  continue  to 
insist  that  contracts  be  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  merit. 

More  than  that,  we  intend  to  take  every 
action  within  our  power  and  capability  to 
Improve  oxir  position  in  the  defense  and  con- 
sumer markets  in  the  country  through  an 
aggressive  economic  research  and  develop- 
ment program  of  our  own. 

Because  I  believe  that  our  program  may 
have  national  application,  I  would  like  to 
outline  what  we  are  doing.  The  program 
has  two  major  objectives: 

To  make  California  the  research  and  de- 
velopment center  of  the  United  States. 

To  make  California  the  leading  manufac- 
turing State  in  the  United  States. 

To  accomplish  those  objectives  we  have 
recently  embarked  on  a  revolutionary  proj- 
ect that  will  apply  space  age  engineering 
techniques  to  solution  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  20th  century  urban  so- 
ciety. 

Specifically,  we  have  let  four  contracts  to 
Lockheed,  North  American,  Aerojet-General, 
and  Space  General — to  make  studies  for  the 
following: 

A  plan  for  an  hitegrated  statewide  trans- 
portation network,  including  highway,  rail, 
air,  and  ocean  travel  and  transport. 

An  information  and  data  recovery  sys- 
tem to  guide  our  policymakers  and  planners 
in  both  government  and  industry. 

A  comprehensive  waste  management  sys- 
tem looking  to  this  century's  needs  and  be- 
yond. 

A  new  concept  for  the  detection,  care,  and 
treatment  of  the  criminally  mentaUy  lU. 

We  believe  that  the  scientific  and  en- 
gineering brains  which  will  put  a  man  on 
the  moon,  which  have  created  the  Polaris, 
the  Atlas,  Saturn  and  hundreds  of  other 
projects  can  create  new  programs  for  the  so- 
lution of  earth's  problems.  Prom  these  stud- 
ies will  come  blueprints  for  the  Great  So- 
ciety— Caltfomla  blueprints  for  the  futiu-e. 
Prom  those  blueprints  will  come  new  Jobs 
for  the  men  and  women  of  your  unions. 

We  have  asked  the  aerospace  Industry  to 
cast  off  the  shackles  of  conventional  wisdom 
in  these  study  contracts.  We  have  asked 
them  to  utilize  the  same  systems  engineer- 
ing techniques  they  have  applied  In  solving 
the  mysteries  of  space  travel. 

And  we  believe,  when  the  results  are  In, 
that  California  will  have  shown  once  again 
that  it  is  the  Nation's  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing center. 

We  have  embarked  on  a  new  exploration 
which  Vannevar  Bush  described  as  "the  end- 
less frontier." 

The  challenges  of  that  endless  frontier  are 
staggering  Indeed.  By  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury: There  will  be  150  million  more  Ameri- 
cans who  will  need  two  dwellings,  two 
schools,  two  hospitals,  and  two  of  every  other 
structure  where  today  stands  only  one. 

By  the  year  2000 — only  35  short  years 
away — we  will  need  five  times  as  much  elec- 
tricity as  today.  There  will  be  240  million 
cars  on  the  roads  and  highways,  enough  to 
fill  700,000  miles  of  highway  bumper-to- 
bmnper. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  warned  that  to 
master  those  challenges  we  must  "look  for 
new,  bold  concepts  without  regard  to  tradi- 
tional beliefs". 


In  California  we  are  forging  those  new  con- 
cepts In  our  classrooms,  research  laboratories, 
in  oxix  unions  and  in  government. 

First  and  foremost  in  the  California  plan — 
and  let  me  stress  again  that  what  i4^11es 
here  can  apply  nationally — is  education; 
education  for  every  boy  and  girl  based  not  on 
ability  to  pay  but  on  ability  to  learn;  free 
education,  right  thro\igh  to  the  doctorate 
degree.  Iliat  education  system — 74  Junior 
colleges,  16  State  colleges,  and  7  university 
campuses — already  has  produced  the  great- 
est aggregate  of  scientific  and  engineering 
brains  in  the  world  and  the  fimest  skilled 
labor  force  in  the  Nation. 

Education,  first;  economic  development 
for  Jobs  and  income,  second.  To  accomplish 
the  latter  we  have  taken  the  following 
actions : 

Created  an  economic  development  agency, 
seeking  new  industry  and  encouraging  the 
broadening  of  our  present  base. 

Begun  work  on  a  revolutionary  new  State 
development  plan.  Economists  and  other 
consultants  will  apply  advance  ctHnputer 
techniques  to  provide  us  with  plans  and  data 
on  educational  and  Job  skill  needs,  employ- 
ment, resources  requirements  and  trans- 
portation. 

The  first  phase  of  our  econcmlc  model 
is  already  completed.  When  finished  it  wUl 
be  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  prediction 
and  data  devices  In  the  Nation. 

Launched  a  commission  on  manpower, 
automation  and  technology.  Now  in  Its 
second  year  of  advanced  studies  of  o\ir  eco- 
nomy and  the  effects  of  advanced  tech- 
nology, the  commission  will  give  us  data 
and  programs  to  meet  the  great  economic 
changes  ahead. 

Created  an  advisory  panel  on  aerospace 
and  electronics  industries. 

Appointed  export-Import  advlKwy  c<Mn- 
mittees  of  foreign  trade  experts  to  work  with 
our  World  Trade  Center  Authority  In  creat- 
ing more  trade  for  oxu:  Indxistries,  agricul- 
tiire  and  ports. 

And  at  the  current  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture I  am  proposing  creation  of  a  new  office 
of  space  and  technology.  Through  that 
office,  and  a  panel  of  scientiflc  and  tech- 
nological experts  from  universities  and  In- 
dustry, we  wiU  draw  on  the  Nation's  greatest 
scientiflc  community  for  advice,  counsel  and 
planning. 

By  now  some  of  you  may  be  thinWng  that 
I  am  making  a  campaign  speech  for  reelec- 
tion. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth,  of  course.  The  only  campaigning 
here  is  by  Ronald  Reagan,  whose  manager 
appears  to  be  Barry  Goldwater;  and  George 
Murphy  who  la  doing  a  new  show  from 
Washington  called  "Testerday  la  Too  Late." 

I  am  not  making  a  campaign  speech.  But 
I  am  sa3rlng  it  might  be  useful  to  you  to 
examine  California's  plans  for  their  rele- 
vance in  your  local  planning  and  as  a  source 
of  thought  for  formulating  your  national 
legislative  goals. 

I  am  not  suggesting  here  that  this  State — 
like  others — is  more  than  but  a  cog  in  the 
great  economic  wheel  driven  by  the  Federal 
budget.     It  is  not. 

Like  It  or  not,  the  $100  bUIion  Federal 
budget  and  related  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  are  the  guidance  system  of  our 
highly  sophisticated  economy.  How  that 
system  Is  employed  is  really  the  main  busi- 
ness of  this  conference  and  of  every  respon- 
sible citizen  of  the  Nation. 

We  all  have  our  own  Ideas  of  how  Federal 
policy  should  be  employed.  Let  me  outline 
those  of  mine  which  apply  to  the  problems 
I  have  mentioned  today. 

In  general,  let  me  say  first  that  I  do  not 
see  how  we  could  spend  less  than  we  pres- 
ently are  and  still  meet  our  obligations  In 
foreign  aid,  defense,  education,  public  works, 
and  health  and  welfare. 

As  a  second  principle,  I  believe  that  every 
penny  which  is  cut  from  defense,  foreign 
aid  or  other  programs  shoiUd  be  applied  ia 
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those  vital  aroM  of  the  public  sector  which, 
have  frozen  during  the  long  years  of  the 
cold  war. 

Those  caveats  aside,  let  me  turn  to  some 
specific  recommendations  on  bread-and-but- 
ter Issues  of  Interest  to  this  conference. 

First,  I  want  to  announce  my  full  and 
wholehearted  support  of  Senator  McGov- 
EBN's  bill  to  create  a  national  Economic  Con- 
version and  Diversification  Commission. 

This  is  an  extraordinarily  important  pro- 
posal and  I  wUl  ask  the  California  congres- 
sional delegation  to  give  it  full  support.  Our 
experience  In  California  with  defense  cut- 
backs has  proved  the  need  for  such  an 
agency.  We  urgently  need  to  develop  eco- 
nomic plans  for  assisting  States  and  local 
communities  In  adjiistlng  to  situations  pro- 
duced by  Federal  policy  changes. 

I  would  like  to  propose  to  the  commission 
and  to  this  planning  group  the  following  six- 
point  program  for  dealing  specifically  with 
problems  of  defense  conversion: 

1.  An  hnmedlate  expansion  of  the  re- 
training programs  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  with  special  em- 
phasis on  those  skills  Involved  In  defense  In- 
dustries and  as  a  result  of  automation  and 
other  techncrfoglcal  change. 

2.  Creation  of  a  program  to  move  displaced 
defense  workers  to  areas  where  new  jobs  may 
be  available. 

3.  A  program  for  training  and  retraining 
on  the  Job,  encouraging  defense  manufac- 
tiirers  to  convMl;  to  civilian  production. 
Subsidies  for  one-the-Job  training  and  re- 
training might  provide  a  margin  of  Incentive 
for  employers. 

4.  An  early  warning  system  and  slow 
phase-out  policy  for  obsolete  defense  pro- 
grams, providing  workers  and  employers  with 
an  opportunity  to  make  adjustments  with- 
out cruel  hardship. 

5.  Standby  plans  for  public  wcH-ks  con- 
struction and  other  Federal  programs  to  as- 
sist areas  of  persistent  and  high  unemploy- 
ment. These  could  Include  urban  renewal, 
housing  and  hospital  construction,  and  de- 
velopment of  transit  and  transportation 
systems. 

6.  Strengthening  of  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  to  Include  new  automated  reporting 
systems  for  regional  and  national  service 
and  more  Intensive  counseling  services  coor- 
dinated with  expanded  retraining  and  educa- 
tional opportiinlt'.es. 

There,  along  with  Senator  McGovern's 
commission,  is  a  six-point  peace  planning 
program.  It  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
providing  a  GI  bill  of  rights  for  defense 
workers. 

The  need  for  planning  now  is  urgent. 

In  California,  there  is  special  urgency. 
Some  34  of  every  100  manufacturing  workers 
are  employed  on  defense  or  space  projects. 
Four  of  the  first  five  largest  corporations  are 
principally  defense  contractors.  Still,  It  is  a 
national  problem,  not  local.  Nationally, 
one-tenth  of  our  labor  force  is  directly  or 
rlndlrecUy  involved  with  defense  work. 

This  Immense  and  prolonged  commitment 
of  Federal  funds  to  the  nuclear-space  race 
has  produced  two  effects:  malnutrition  of  the 
national  public  sector;  and  a  shift  of  popu- 
lation growth  problems  to  the  States. 

A  look  at  Federal  spending  since  1947  re- 
veals the  pattern.  Defense,  military,  and 
space  budgets  aside,  per  capita  Federal 
spending  has  actnaUy  dro^^ed.  Fron*$227 
in  1947  it  slid  down  to  $150  In  1963  measxired 
in  terms  of  1962  constant  dollars. 

In  that  same  period.  State  and  local  budg- 
ets have  increased  by  even  greater  rates  than 
Federal  spending  declined. 

And  in  that  period,  we  have  witnessed  a 
gradual  but  inexorable  decay  of  this  Nation's 
public  and  private  sector.  Today  some  10 
to  15  million  American  homes  are  substand- 
ard. Pollution  fouls  the  air  and  streams. 
Traffic  clogs  our  cities.  Industrialization 
and  commercialization  are  rxilning  much  of 
our  countryside. 
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And  there  are  unmet  need*  for  human  re- 
sources too.  A  new  study  by  the  Office  of 
Education  shows  that  23  million  Americans 
have  never  completed  the  elfbth  grade  and 
8  million  have  never  reached  the  fifth  grade 
and  cannot  even  fill  out  an  employment 
form. 

Our  huge  commitments  to  defense  have 
drained  both  oiu-  physical  and  human  re- 
sources. 

Today  the  aircraft-missile  Industrial  com- 
plex employs  mwe  scientists  and  engineers 
on  research  and  development  than  the  com- 
bined total  of  the  chemical,  drug,  petroleum, 
motor,  vehicle,  rubber,  and  machinery  in- 
dustries. 

I  submit  to  you  that  this  depletion  proc- 
ess. If  not  reversed,  represents  a  dangerous 
trend  for  this  country. 

I  believe  President  Johnson  recognizes  the 
dangers  of  this  course.  He  has  taken  actions 
to  change  it.  And  we  must  support  him  In 
creating  the  new  programs  that  will  secure 
the  lofty  objectives  of  the  Great  Society. 

They  will  not  be  achieved  without  a 
struggle.  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment 
that  Goldwaterlsm  Is  dead,  the  1964  election 
notwithstanding. 

The  xmlons  of  this  country  have  led  the 
struggle  for  progress  in  the  piist.  I  ask  you 
today  to  continue  that  good  fight.  I  assure 
you,  you  will  have  my  enthusiastic  support. 


The  Challenge  of  Americata  Citizenship 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or   HAWAC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  8. 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
confiTessionally  chartered  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  con- 
ducts a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest  each 
year  in  which  high  school  students  from 
tiiroughout  the  United  States  partici- 
pate. Four  scholarships  ranging  from 
$5,000  to  $1,500  are  awarded  to  the  na- 
tional winners. 

Pinal  judging  for  this  contest  is  held 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  where  the  winning 
contestant  from  each  State  Is  brought  as 
a  guest  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

On  March  9,  1965,  beginning  at  6  p.m., 
many  of  us  here  today,  including  myself, 
win  be  privileged  to  attend  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  Annual  Cbngressional 
Dinner.  This  dinner  will  be  a  doubly 
significant  event  for  me  because  I  shall 
have  the  high  honor  of  presenting  to  Mr. 
Francis  P.  Shanahan  of  Kaneohe,  Ha- 
waii, a  resolution  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Third  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  which  con- 
gratulates him  upon  his  being  chosen  the 
Hawaii  State  winner  for  the  18th  annual 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest, 

Mr.  Francis  Shanahan  in  his  winning 
essay  entitled  "The  Challenge  of  Ameri- 
can Citizenship,"  movingly  and  vividly 
reminds  us  of  the  grandeur  and  great- 
ness that  is  America;  the  challenge  and 
the  responsibilities  that  we  proudly  face. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  Mr.  Shanahan's  winning  es- 
say and  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Hawaii  Legislature  commending  his 
achievement. 

The  article  and  resolution  follow: 


The    Challenge    or   American    CrrizENSHip 
(By  Francis  Shanahan) 

I  live  not  In  myself,  but  I  become  a  portion 
of  that  around  me,  and  being  surrounded  bj 
American  tradition,  I  cannot  help  but 
awaken  to  my  responsibiUties.  I  am  an 
American  citizen. 

I  live  with  freedom,  I  thrive  in  equality, 
and  I  balance  on  the  reeds  of  liberty.  I  feed 
on  the  succvUence  of  religious  freedom  and  I 
quench  my  thirst  with  the  nectars  of  free 
speech.  By  these  very  traits,  I  am  an  Amer- 
ican citizen.  Yet  how  many  Americans  are 
unaware  of  the  challenge  of  American  citi- 
zenship? 

I  grope  for  and  desire  the  annuities  of  my 
American  heritage  and  stand  proudly  de- 
fending them  in  my  own  menial  way. 

I  stand  at  the  portals  of  American  citi- 
zenship and  refuse  entrance  to  none,  but 
protect  against  violation  of  democratic  con- 
cepts with  my  life.  I  am  an  American  citi- 
zen. 

I  am  somewhat  aware  of  the  challenge  of 
American  citizenship.  It  is  upon  the  citi- 
zens, that  a  Government  condescending  over 
190  million  people  is  structxired,  whose  finan- 
cial influence  is  measxu-ed  by  a  scale  incre- 
mented in  billions.  Foimded  upon  these 
citizens  my  country  has  become  a  leader 
among  leaders  and  an  object  of  hope  to  bil- 
lions of  struggling  people  aU  over  the  world. 
A  country  whoee  defense  postiu-e  Is  one  of 
the  most  intricate  and  expensive  In  the  en- 
tire world  and  perhaps  most  Important  of  all. 
On  our  rights  as  citizens  pends  the  elements 
that  make  life  worth  living  for  every  Amer- 
ican. 

Citizenship  means  more  than  defense  pos- 
tures and  money  and  it  is  due  time  that 
Americans,  young  and  old,  from  every  walk 
of  life  awake  to  this  reality  and  stop  cater- 
ing solely  to  the  incessant  wimpers  and 
moans  of  society  and  personal  desire.  One's 
country  and  civic  responslbUity  should  al- 
ways come  first.  The  challenge  of  citizen- 
ship beckons  to  every  American,  however, 
Why  Is  citizenship  a  challenge  when  I  live 
in  an  environment  in  which,  economic,  do- 
mestic, and  political  stabUlty  enhance  my 
daily  life? 

It  is  a  challenge  merely  because  I  live  in 
an  abundance  of  luxiules  and  am  siirrounded 
with  pleastu-es  afforded  few  others.  These 
virtues  were  fought  and  paid  for.  and  I  must 
do  everything  in  my  power,  whatever  it  may 
be  to  insure  that  my  rights  and  statiis  of 
liberty  are  in  no  way  infringed  upon  and 
stand  undaunted.  Not  only  must  I  defend 
these  characteristics  of  our  democracy,  but 
I  miist  forward  guiding  concepts  upon  which 
the  American  citizen  Is  able  to  Improve  him- 
self and  his  coimtry.  When  citizenship  must 
emerge  victorious  when  in  ccmipetltlon  with 
so  many  diametrically  opposed  forces,  the 
campaigns  it  launches  and  the  battles  It 
fights,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  can  cer- 
tainly be  called  challenges. 

America  has  a  strong  and  highly  demo- 
cratic 63rstem  of  government,  founded  on  the 
very  principles  of  good  citizenship.  Let  us 
not  build  statues  of  snow  and  weap  to  see 
them  melt,  and  melt  they  will  if  we  Ignore 
the  call  of  better  citizenship.  We  cannot  let 
our  America,  in  all  of  her  majestic  splendor 
and  elegance  deteriorate  from  within  because 
of  lack  of  proper  civic  guidance  and  neglect 
of  civic  responsibility.  The  crime,  the  dis- 
cord, the  discrimination  put  our  country  on 
a  peculiar  equipoise.  Most  of  these  problems 
can  be  resolved  through  good  and  effective 
citizenship,  which  we  must  strive  for.  This 
is  why  I  feel  that  citizenship  Is  a  challenge 
in  our  American  society  today. 

The  same  pride  that  makes  us  condemn  the 
vices  we  think  ourselves  free,  makes  xis  be- 
little the  virtues  we  know  we  lack.  Let  us 
not  belittle  the  virtues  we  know  we  lack,  but 
let  us  strive  toward  attaining  them.     The 
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challenge  of  citizenship  lies  directly  ahead, 
how  will  you  respond  to  its  call? 
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House  Resolution  68 
House  resolution  congratulating  Francis  P. 
Shanahan,  State  winner  of  the  18th  An- 
nual  Voice  of  Democracy   contest   spon- 
sored by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Whereas  Francis  P.  Shanahan.  a  student 
at  the  Kamehameha  School   for  Boys,   was 
the  State  winner  of  the  VFW  18th  annual 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest;  and 

Whereas  Francis  P.  Shanahan  thereby  will 
receive  an  all-expense  paid  trip  to  Wash- 
higton.  D.C.  to  compete  for  the  national 
awards  in  the  Voice  of  Democracy  contest- 
and 

Whereas  Francis  P.  Shanahan  in  his  talk 
on  active  citizenship  shows  a  deep  awareness 
about  our  democratic  system  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship;   and 

Whereas  Francis  P.  Shanahan.  by  his  stir- 
ring example  in  thinking  about  citizenship 
in  terms  of  his  own  life,  has  stimulated  other 
students  to  think  about  what  citizenship 
means  to  them  and  has  brought  great  honor 
to  his  school  and  his  family:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Third  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hatoaii,  general  sesai<m  of  1965,  That 
it  extend  Its  sincere  congratulations  to  Fran- 
cis P-  Shanahan  upon  his  winning  the  State 
finals  of  the  VFVST  I8th  ftrtnut^)  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest,  and  Its  best  wishes  fcwr  con- 
tinued success  in  the  national  finals  to  be 
held  on  liCarch  6.  1966;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  duly  auttientlcated  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  Francis 
P.  Shanahan  and  to  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Anthony  Shanahan. 


Mr.  Justice  Frankfarter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   KASSACHUSETrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8. 1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  previously  granted,  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  recent  article 
by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Elliot  L.  Richardson,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  Globe  of  February 
28,  1965.  I  beUeve  that  the  Lieutenant 
Governor's  moving  article  touches  with  a 
sure  hand  on  those  qualities  which  we  all 
admired  and  loved  in  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Richardson's 
article  follows: 

An    Intimatk   Portrait   or   Justick   Frank- 
furter :  Hk  Di£d,  as  He  Lived,  in  Kindness 
(By  EUlot  Riclutrdson,  Lieutenant  Govemoc 
of  Massachusetts) 
"I  hope  I  dont  spoU  your  Washington's 
Birthday."     These  were  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter's last  words.     ITiey  were  spoken   to 
Tom  Beasley.  for  25  years  his  oo\irt  officer. 
chauffeur,  companion,  and  friend.    And  then 
the  Justice  turned  away  his  head,  and  so  he 
died. 

That,  to  the  very  end,  was  Felix  Frank- 
furter. He  had  a  talent — a  genius,  Indeed, 
as  others  have  remarked — for  linking  his  own 
life  with  the  Uves  of  others. 

The  year  I  was  his  law  <derk,  I  broke  my 
ai  kle  skiing  in  Vermont.  Remembering  this 
years  later,  he  tore  from  the  London  Times. 
a-'^d  sent  me,  a  letter  to  the  editor  denounc- 
ing the  perUs  of  modern  skiing. 


Hundreds  of  others  over  tlie  y«en  hav* 
been  the  pleased  recipients  of  simUar  com- 
munications conveying  his  extraordinary 
capacity  for  keeping  in  toooti  with  their  own 
very  personal  interests  aod  eonoems. 

This  sensitive  awareness  of  the  unique  »"«1 
special  attributes  of  others  was  at  the  heart 
of  his  boimdless  capacity  for  friendship. 

Nowhere  was  it  more  evident  than  in  hU 
relationships  with  his  law  clerks — those 
fortunate  young  men  who,  each  year  he  was 
on  the  Court,  came  to  Washington  ostensibly 
to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  his  opinions 
but  in  reality  to  absorb  his  love  of  the  law 
and  to  revel  in  the  excitement  of  his  vibrant 
personality. 

DETACHMENT AFTER    A    FIGHT 

He  loved  to  talk  about  his  law  clerks,  but 
he  would  never  compare  the  strong  points  of 
one  with  the  shortcomings  of  each. 

Indeed,  he  was  in  all  ways  a  passionate 
believer  In  the  Individual — his  rights,  his 
duties,  his  equal  claim  to  Justice  under  law. 

And  I  say  "ipasslonate"  advisedly.  I  re- 
member a  day  early  in  my  year  with  him 
when  he  was  waiting  for  a  citation  or  two 
to  be  added  to  a  draft  opinion  he  wanted  to 
circulate  among  the  other  members  of  the 
Court  before  opposing  views  had  a  chance 
to  soUdify. 

Bouncing  with  impatience — and  I  do  mean 
bouncing — he  said,  "This  is  a  war  we're  fight- 
ing.    Dont  you  understand?     A  war." 

At  a  Harvard  Law  Review  banquet  some 
years  later  he  delivered  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  his  great  mentor  and  h^ro,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  singing  out  for  special  praise  the 
old  Yankee's  Olympian  detachment  from 
personal  bias  or  prejudice. 

Frankfurter  himself  achieved  extraordinary 
detachment,  In  case  after  case  subordinat- 
ing his  personal  views  to  considerations  he 
deemed  vital  to  the  Court's  institutional  in- 
tegrity. But  for  Holmes  detachment  came 
easUy — unlike  Frankfurter,  he  had  never 
been  a  crusader  for  social  Justice.  Frankfur- 
ter had  to  fight  to  win  detachment,  and  the 
praise  he  rendered  to  Holmes  was  his  own 
Juster  due. 

Like  all  of  his  law  clerks  and  virtually 
every  lawyer  who  argued  a  case  before  him — 
I  was  exposed  to  his  unquenchable  zest  for 
teaching.  He  delighted  in  opening  for  others 
new  doOTways  of  the  mind,  and  though  he 
loved  to  argue,  it  was  at  least  as  much  for 
the  sake  of  stirring  his  antagonist  to  grapple 
with  new  Ideas  as  for  its  own  sake. 

Truly  It  can  be  said  of  him,  as  Chaucer  did 
of  the  clerk  of  Oxenford,  "And  gladly  would 
he  learn,  and  gladly  teach," 

Indeed,  this  line  of  Chaucer's  has  a  feUclty 
for  Felix  Frankfurter  that  Just  now  struck 
me:  he  taught  for  a  year  at  Oxfcwd,  the  first 
American  law  professor  to  do  so.  The  mem- 
ories and  the  friendships  he  brought  away 
from  that  year  had  a  special  place  In  his 
affections. 

I've  mentioned  the  Justice's  zest  for  teach- 
ing. Learning  was  a  rival  enthusiasm.  He 
read  with  enormous  rapidity,  casting  his  eyes 
on  a  page  for  only  a  few  seconds  before  turn- 
ing to  the  next. 

Tearing  out  the  entrails,  he  called  it,  and 
both  his  office  and  his  study  were  pUed  high 
with  disembowelled  books.  He  delighted  In 
hunting  down  obscure  quotations,  and  the 
Supreme  Coxirt  Ubrarlans  Joined  the  chase 
with  almost  equal  relish. 

WHERE   IS    THY    VICTORY? 

He  loved  the  company  of  women,  especially 
attractive  women.  But  there  was  really  only 
one  woman  in  his  life — Marian  Denman 
Frankfurter,  his  wife.  She  has  a  rare,  almost 
unearthly  sensitivity — antennae  attuned  to 
the  slightest  vibrations  of  feeling  and  a  poet's 
responsiveness  to  beauty. 

The  Justice  revered  these  qualities  in  her, 
thinking  of  himself,  by  contrast  (though  the 
contrast  was  far  less  sharp  than  he  seemed  to 
believe),  as  a  xaon  earthbound  soul.    Cer- 


tain It  is,  at  any  rate,  that  the  matching  o* 
their  complementary  qualities  was  extraordl- 
nartly  happy.  She  was  his  best  critic,  and  la 
his  nonjudicial  writings  he  relied  on  her  for 
niceties  of  style. 

At  the  service  In  the  Justice's  memory  held 
In  his  Washington  apartment  last  Wednes- 
day, Prof.  PatU  Preund  closed  a  poignant 
tribute  to  him  with  the  words  of  Mr.  Valiant- 
for-Truth  In  PUgrlm's  Progress. 

"When  he  understood  It,  he  called  for  his 
friends,  and  told  them  of  it.  Then,  said  he. 
I  am  going  to  my  Father's;  and  though,  with 
great  difficulty,  I  have  got  hither,  yet  now  I 
do  not  regret  me  erf  au  the  trouble  I  have 
been  at  to  arrive  where  I  am.  My  sword  I 
give  to  him  that  shaU  succeed  me  in  my  pil- 
grimage, and  my  courage  and  skill  to  him 
that  can  get  it.  My  marks  and  scars  I  carry 
with  me,  to  be  a  witness  for  me  that  I  have 
fought  his  battle  who  will  now  be  my  re- 
warder.  When  the  day  that  he  must  go 
hence  was  come,  many  accompanied  h<Tri  to 
the  riverside.  Into  which,  as  he  went,  he 
said.  'Death,  where  is  thy  sting?'  And  as  he 
went  down  deeper,  he  said,  'Grave,  i^ere  Is 
thy  victory?'  So  he  passed  over,  and  all  the 
trumpets  sounded  for  htm  on  the  other  side." 

No  more  fitting  epitaph  could  have  been 
spoken. 


EcoBMiuc  Progress  m  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OV   BCICHIOAIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8. 1965 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  free  world  should  be  pleased  with. 
the  progress  being  made  by  our  ally  and 
cradle  of  civilization,  the  nation  of 
Greece.  In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased 
to  place  in  the  Record  an  informative 
article  by  Mr.  Bernard  D.  Nosslter,  eco- 
nomics writer,  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  28,  1965. 

"Hie  article  follows: 

DOTTGHTT     ORKZXS     Bf^Ot     ECONOMIC     BsCALiA- 

TTON — Hkx.t.xwic  PxcxaEsa  Morx  Smooth 
Than  Startling,  but  Psospecib  Axx  D^- 
DnTB,T  Encouraging 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 

Athens. — Modem  Greece  Is  a  strange  and 
uneven  melange  of  old  and  new.  Medieval 
strip  farms,  the  beginnings  of  a  petrochoni- 
cal  plant,  an  immature  labor  movement,  a 
pioneering  center  for  city  planning  are  all 
features  of  the  economic  and  social  land- 
scape. 

In  one  office  btdlding,  a  trader-turned^ 
manufacturer  is  fi/guiing  how  to  convert  his 
50-percent  profit  Into  a  Swiss  bank  account: 
Next  door,  a  seccmd-generation  industrialist 
reads  Samuelson,  Oalbraith  and  Harvard 
Business  School  studies  while  he  plans  to 
plow  back  his  profits  into  an  expanded 
plant. 

The  all -inclusive  percentages  look  Impres- 
sive. In  recent  years,  Greece  has  been  enjoy- 
ing one  of  the  fastest  growth  rates  in  West- 
ern EMrc^>e,  gaining  more  than  6  percent 
annually.  In  the  past  decade,  total  output 
has  more  than  doubled,  rising  from  S2.1  bil- 
lion to  above  $4.5  billion. 

The  detaUs  are  less  Impressive.  The 
average  Income  per  person  last  year  was  es- 
timated at  $441.  This  is  one  of  the  lowest  1a 
non-Communist  Europe  and  less  than  one- 
third  that  of  Belgium,  a  country  with 
roughly  the  same  population. 

Even  this  average  Is  deceptive.  Income 
per  i>erson  in  Athens  Is  about  $800  and  in 
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an  ImpoverUhed  farm  region  like  Epinu,  $80. 
Tbls  gap  Is  greater  than  that  Isetween  the 
richest  and  poorest  sections  of  the  United 
States. 

laO  IS  IN  INDUSTBT 

All  of  these  Ill-assorted  phenomena  are 
typical  of  a  country  shrugging  off  a  stagnant 
economic  past  and  moving  toward  the  con- 
temporary affluence  of  Western  Europe. 
Greece  Is  a  coimtry  In  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. In  the  words  of  one  of  her  keenest 
economists,  she  Is  midway  on  the  develop- 
ment scale. 

To  move  up  t|je  scale  faster,  Greece  must 
Indxistrlallze  more  rapidly.  Economists,  Gov- 
ernment ofHclals.  biisincssmen,  and  farm  lab- 
or leaders,  as  well  as  the  unending  stream  of 
outside  advisers,  all  agree  on  this. 

The  Greek  economy  Is  still  too  dependent 
on  farming  and  such  services  as  taking  care 
of  tourists.  All  forms  of  Industry  account 
for  UtUe  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  total 
Greek  output;  services,  for  nearly  46  percent. 
Despite  the  rapid  gains  In  gross  national 
product,  the  share  of  Industry  has  not  been 
expanding. 

Greece  needs  more  Industry  for  three  prin- 
cipal reasons:  to  make  her  economy  more 
productive  so  as  to  enable  each  worker  to 
produce  and  thus  earn  more:  to  shore  up  an 
uncertain  balance  of  pajTnents  that  Is  now 
supported  from  such  xmpredlctable  sources 
as  foreign  aid,  tourism,  and  the  earnings  that 
migrating  workers  send  back  from  Germany 
and  other  labor-short  areas  in  Europe,  and 
to  absorb  the  underemployed  workers  on 
farms  and  the  imemployed  city  dwellers. 

A    irC7MAN   DBFICIENCT 

What  holds  back  a  faster  rate  of  indus- 
trialization? The  casual  visitor  expects  to 
near  that  lack  of  capital  is  the  chief  prob- 
lem. To  his  siirprise,  this  Is  generally  put 
atnjie  bottom  of  any  Greek  observer's  list. 

The  principal  deficiency  is  hvunan,  the  very 
resource  with  which  ancient  Greece  was  so 
richly  endowed.  Greece  lacks  sufficient  en- 
trepreneurs capable  of  gathering  funds  for 
productive  enterprises.  She  lacks  enough 
managers  who  can  run  modern  plants.  The 
University  of  Athens  turns  out  plenty  of  law- 
yers and  students  of  philosophy,  but  Greece 
needs  more  engineers,  chemists,  technicians 
draftsmen,  skilled  workers,  and  even  secre- 
taries. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  feature  on 
the  Greek  scene  is  the  widespread  awareness 
of  this  shortage  of  all  kinds  of  trained  per- 
sons. 

Thus,  at  the  center  of  economic  planning 
and  research.  Director  George  Ctoutsoumarls 
Is  not  only  drawing  up  the  next  5-year  plan 
for  the  economy;  he  Is  also  teaching  Greek 
economists  for  tomorrow. 

Similarly,  Constantinos  Doxladis.  an  aston- 
ishingly lertlle  development  planner  with 
projects  all  over  the  globe.  Including  Wash- 
ington, follows  a  slnUlar  route.  At  his  cen- 
ter he  is  training  draftsmen  as  well  as  young 
development  planners. 

SKILLS  rROM  ABROAD 

Again,  Greek  authorities  encourage  lor- 
eign  Investment  not  only  because  of  the 
physical  plant  it  will  create.  The  govern- 
nient  hopes  that  these  newcomers  will  In- 
struct Greeks  In  all  the  tasks  required  bv 
modem  Industrial  life. 

At  least  one  American  Investor  has  re- 
sponded. He  has  set  up  his  own  school  for 
secretaries,  financed  the  engineering  training 
abroad  of  several  score  young  Greeks  and 
promises  to  put  potential  Greek  managers 
alongside  his  imported  talent. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  reform  that  the  cur- 
rent government  points  to  most  emphatically 
Is  In  the  field  of  education.  The  regime  Is  In 
wne  process  of  freeing  higher  education  from 
the  charges  that  have  made  it  too  costly  for 
too  many.  ' 

It  Is  not  enough,  however,  merely  to  have 
trained  persons,  students   of   Greek    affairs 
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aay.  Tlie  principal  actors  in  the  modem  eco- 
nocnle  drama  must  be  moved  by  a  spirit  or 
Attitude  t^t  favors  Industrial  growth. 

THa  NARBOW  VIEW 

Too  many  Greek  Industrialists  are  fresh 
from  a  world  of  small  traders.  Their  notion 
of  a  proper  btislness  is  one  that  yields  a  high 
profit  on  a  low  turnover,  enjoys  protection 
aeainot  competitloxi  through  government  fav- 
ors and  distributes  its  profits  anu>ng  specula- 
tive real  estate  ventinres  or  foreign  bank 
accounts.  A  new  generation  of  manufac- 
turers with  more  modem  notions  of  invest- 
ment and  managerial  techaique  is  beginning 
to  emerge,  but  this  group  Is  stUl  far  too  small. 
Greek  labor  leaders,  too,  for  the  most  part, 
take  a  narrow  and  parochial  view  of  thetr 
role.  A  visitor  spent  an  afternoon  talk- 
ing to  three  of  the  most  progressive  union 
chiefs;  only  one  felt  able  to  talk  about  eco- 
nomic problems  outside  his  own  small  sector. 
To  be  sure,  this  is  hardly  surprising  in  a 
nation  where  the  union  movement  is  still 
struggling  to  rid  itseU  of  government- 
appointed  officials  and  is  painfully  weakened 
by  large  nmnbers  of  unemployed.  But  all 
this  underscores  the  need  to  cultivate  a  new 
outlook  among  workers'  leaders,  too. 

One  of  the  most  sophisticated  and  high- 
est ranking  officials  in  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment agreed  with  a  complaint  voiced  by 
businessmen  that  government  Itself  some- 
times stands  in  the  way  of  development.  He 
talked  about  officials  tied  to  rouUnes. 
enamored  of  the  redtape  that  gives  them 
power  and  suspicious  of  the  entrepreneurs 
and  managers  whose  success  Is  closely  bound 
up  with  that  of  the  Greek  economy. 

There  are,  of  course,  farsighted  and  knowl- 
edgeable officials.  But  too  often  their  plans 
are  frustrated  by  a  lack  of  systematic  con- 
sultation with  the  other  groups  in  the  econ- 
omy and  by  petty  bureaucrats  down  the 
line. 

NO    Cam^T   LEAP 

But  despite  these  difficulties,  the  Greek 
economy  appears  to  be  moving  on  a  steady 
upward  course.  Confidence  both  within 
and  outside  Greece  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  strong  performance  of  the  past 
decade. 

This  Greek  advance  does  not  fit  the  theo- 
rists of  the  takeoff,  those  who  believe  that 
a  developing  country  reaches  a  precise  point 
at  which  it  rapidly  forges  ahead  \mder  its 
own  steam.  The  upward  march  of  the  Greek 
economy  has  followed  a  much  smoother 
curve  than  that;  outside  support  will  clearly 
be  needed  for  some  time  to  tome. 

New  Institutions  such  as  industrial  banks 
to  finance  new  plants  are  being  put  in  place. 
A  new  perspective  has  been  opened  for  Greece 
by  her  association  with  tho  Common  Mar- 
ket, a  perspective  that  offers  a  chance  at  a 
much  greater  market  than  exists  in  Greece 
prop>er. 

Western  civilization  was  born  in  Greece;  it 
is  a  good  bet  that  modern  Greece  will  soon 
reap  some  of  the  bigger  material  dividends 
that   now  flow  from  this   adventure. 


The  Spirit  Is  Still  There 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 


OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8, 1965 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illmois.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  in- 
sert into  the  Congressional  Record  six 
editorials  written  by  Mr.  Wayne  Mar- 
shall, editorial  writer  for  the  Rochelle 


111.,  News-Leader  and  the  Mount  Morris 
111.,  Index.  Believing  that  Mr.  Marshall's 
observations  on  our  Government  and  the 
American  people  are  deserving  of  na- 
tional coverage  as  well  as  providing  a 
valuable  insight  into  our  way  of  life,  i 
have  wanted  the  other  Members  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  at  least  some 
of  his  editorials. 

It  was  pleasing  to  me  to  learn  that 
one  of  Wayne  Marshall's  editorials,  en- 
titled, "Spirit  Is  Still  There"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Rochelle  News  and  the 
Mount  Morris  Index  this  past  July,  has 
been  singled  out  for  recognition  by  the 
National  Freedoms  Foundation  of  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.  Very  shortly,  Mr.  Marshall 
is  to  receive  a  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  from  the  foundation  for  this  rare 
tribute  to  the  inherent  patriotism  of  ihe 
American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  there  are  still 
people  like  Wayne  Marshall  able  to  see 
and  hear  it^"The  Spirit  Is  StUl  There." 
The  editorial  follows: 

Spikit  Is  Still  There 
We  recently  published  a  letter  from  a  high 
school  graduate  who  expressed  deep  concern 
over  the  lack  of  respecrfor  the  flag.  She 
asked:  "How  many  people  salute  the  flag 
when  it  passes  in  a  i>arade?  How  many  salute 
the  flag  during  the  National  Anthem?  How 
long  will  it  be  before  people  faU  to  salute  the 
flag  during  the  Pledge  of  AUegiance?" 

We  share  her  concern  but  are  unable  to  give 
any  easy  answer  to  her  questions.  We,  too. 
have  noticed  the  lack  of  respect  for  the  f.ag 
and  are  disttu-bed  about  it.  We  have  also 
noticed  that  disrespect  is  evident  In  many 
other  ways  and  toward  many  other  things. 

There  is  a  steady  erosion  of  respect  for  par- 
ents, teachers,  the  elderly,  and  the  police. 
There  is  a  lack  of  respect  for  our  national 
traditions  and  heritages,  for  the  men  wearing 
our  Nation's  uniform,  and  those  who  occupy 
public  office. 

There  is  less  respect  for  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible,  the  customs  of  our  community, 
for  good  manners  and  the  rules  of  ethics  that 
are  the  stabilizing  Influences  of  a  worthwhile 
civilization. 

There  Is  a  lessening  of  respect  for  the  boss 
and  for  the  company  that  gives  us  our  jobs 
and  pays  our  wages.  There  is  too  much  of 
the  attitude  that  patriotism,  loyalty,  cour- 
tesy, and  a  sense  of  duty  are  strictly  for 
squares. 

There  are  too  many  who  consider  a  guy  a 
Jerk  who,  like  Patrick  Henry,  would  say, 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death"  or  like 
Nathan  Hale,  who  went  to  his  death  saying. 
"I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give 
for  my  country." 

The  men  who  fought  at  Bimker  Hill,  Get- 
tysburg, San  Juan  Hill,  the  Argonue,  B.is- 
togne,  Guadalcanal,  and  Pork  Chop  Hill  now 
have  descendants  who  would  rather  be  Red 
than  dead,  who  regard  love  of  country  and 
respect  for  the  flag  as  forms  of  pxaganlsm  ar.d 
who  would  rather  surrender  to  a  wrong  tlian 
fight  to  correct  it. 

Youths  who  risk  their  lives  senselessly  In 
fast,  reckless  driving  on  the  highway  shrink 
from  the  thought  of  risking  danger  In  the 
defense  of  home  and  country. 

Does  all  this  mark  the  end  of  a  great  Annr- 
ican  era — the  start  of  a  period  of  decline 
and  decay  of  the  wonderful  Ideals  that  mnde 
up  the  American  dream? 

Yes,  it  could  and  it  may.  Great  civiliza- 
tions have  risen  and  wasted  away  dunr.g 
the  centuries  of  recorded  history.  But  we 
are  not  yet  ready  to  believe  that  we  arc 
headed  for  such  a  national  fate. 

The  Nathan  Hales,  Patrick  Henrys,  Jol.n 
Paul  Joneses,  and  Davy  Crocketts  of  the 
past  were  exceptions  In  their  own  times.    If 
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our  history  teaches  us  anything  certain  It 
teaches  that  this  Nation  has  always  produced 
men  and  women  who  could  rise  heroically  in 
time  of  need. 

Although  most  of  us  are  mc^-e  concerned 
with  comfort  and  security  than  In  the  pres- 
ervation of  freedom  and  the  glorification  of 
our  country  we  are  not  without  our  heroes. 

Men  still  fight  and  even  die  for  their  coun- 
try in  Vietnam;  young  people  volunteer  to  ac- 
cept the  hardships  of  primitive  living  to 
serve  in  the  Peace  Corps;  men  and  women 
staff  mission  stations  in  areas  where  their 
lives  are  in  constant  danger. 

Police  and  firemen  face  great  danger  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  others.  Res- 
cuers will  risk  their  own  safety  to  go  to  the 
aid  of  miners  trapped  in  the  depths  or  sea- 
men clinging  to  a  stricken  ship. 

Men  like  Alan  Shepard.  Virgil  Grissom, 
John  Glenn,  Scott  Carpenter,  Walter  Schir- 
ra,  and  Gordon  Cooper  calmly  and  courag- 
eously risked  danger  and  death  to  write 
America's  name  in  flaming  letters  in  the 
far  reaches  of  space. 

Too  many  of  tis  today  are  glossed  over  with 
a  slick  coating  of  sophistication  and  cyni- 
cism and  materialism.  A  whole  generation 
has  grown  up  that  has  been  neither  tem- 
pered in  the  flames  of  war  nor  hardened  in 
an  economic  depression. 

We  have  a  whole  generation  that  has  never 
been  challenged  by  a  major  crisis,  so  these 
young  men  and  women  often  become  rebels 
,  without  a  cause,  seeking  kicks  as  a  sub- 
'  Btltute  for  the  adventiu-ee  of  past  genera- 
tions. 

But  we  suspect  that  imderneath  the  gloss 
there  Is  sometihlng  substantial  that  would 
spring  forth  In  typical  American  form  If  a 
crisis  shotUd  arise. 

The  wild  generation  of  the  roaring  twenties 
showed  a  grim  and  even  humorous  courage 
when  It  was  tested  by  the  great  depression. 
A  generation  of  Americans  who  were  re- 
garded as  too  soft  to  fight  wsis  welded  into 
the  greatest  fighting  machine  in  history  after 
bombs  fell  on  Pe€u-1  Harbor. 

The  world  now  hopes  that  great  wars  have 
become  impossible  and  the  United  States  has 
set  up  safeguards  against  great  depressions. 
But  the  new  generation  has  Its  challenges  in 
sp;vce,  in  the  war  against  disease  and  In  im- 
proving man's  relationship  with  man.  This 
calls  for  a  new  type  of  hero  and  we  believe 
the  American  soil  still  produces  great  people 
to  meet  great  challenges. 


Griggsville  Builds  Better  Birdhoase 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  XLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondap,  March  8,  1965 

Mr.  FINDLETX".  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
ventive genius  and  perseverance  of  a 
Griggfsvllle.  m.,  man,  J.  L.  Wade — ^and 
the  firm  he  heads — is  receiving  much- 
desorved  recognition  across  the  country. 
Tlianks  to  the  imagination  and  industry 
of  Mr.  Wade,  his  firm,  known  as  Trio 
Manufacturing  Co.,  is  literally  building  a 
better  blrdhouse. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  recently 
published  a  full-page  feature  story  and 
so  did  the  Springfield.  JR.,  Sun.  Both 
centered  attention  on  the  new  houses  de- 
signed especially  for  purple  martins. 
wliich  are  proving  to  be  a  boon  to  man 
and  a  boom  to  Griggsville. 


According  to  Mr.  Wade  the  purple 
martin  is  rapidly  becoming  the  Nation's 
No.  1  bird,  and  Griggsville  Is  rightfully 
the  cai^tal  thereof. 

Here  are  excerpts  f  romi  the  Post-Dis- 
patch story: 

GaiGGSvnx.E  Builos  Better  Birdhousz 
(By  Clarissa  Start) 

GaiGcsvnxE,  III.,  February  20. — People 
here  have  built  a  better  blrdhouse,  and  both 
birds  and  people  are  flocking  to  Its  doors. 

It  is  the  boast  of  GrtggsvUle,  a  town  of 
1,200  approximately  90  miles  north  of  St. 
Louis,  that  It  Is  the  "purple  martin  capital 
of  the  Nation."  The  project  of  acquiring  and 
defending  this  title  has  had  the  civic  leader- 
ship of  the  junior  chamber  of  commerce  and 
the  happy,  if  somewhat  commercial,  coopera- 
tion of  the  Trio  Manufacturing  Co.,  which 
manufactures  birdhouses. 

It  also  has  had  the  full  assistance  of  resi- 
dents of  the  town  who  benefit  both  from 
the  thriving  Industry  and  from  the  fact  that 
a  martin  eats  its  weight  in  insects  dally. 
Griggsville  is  no  longer  the  mosquito  liaven 
It  once  was. 

"WeYe  located  between  two  rivers,"  said 
J.  li.  Wade,  president  of  the  Trio  Co.  "We're 
4  miles  from  the  UUnols  and  15  miles  frcHn 
the  Mississippi.  This  is  rolling  area,  with 
many  creeks  leading  to  both  rivers.  In  addi- 
tion, every  farmer  In  recent  years  has  btillt 
a  large  pond  to  water  stock.  The  area  is  a 
natural  haven  for  Insects,  especially  mos- 
quitoes." 

"Four  years  ago,  not  I  person  in  10  in 
this  town  had  heard  of  a  purple  martin." 
said  Wayne  Bradshaw,  Trio  salesmanager. 
"Today  there  are  150  houses  and  plans  for 
more." 

"One  of  our  biggest  plans."  added  Richard 
Curry,  Jaycee  president,  "is  for  a  martin 
tower  of  500  apartments.  It  is  now  under 
construction  In  the  center  of  town.  We  be- 
lieve It  will  be  the  largest  such  tower  in  the 
world.  It  will  be  dedicated  about  the  middle 
of  March,  and  we're  hoping  to  get  Gov.  Otto 
Kerner  here  for  the  event.  He's  a  martin 
fancier  himself,  with  a  house  for  them  in 
his  own  backyard." 

Griggsvllle's  bonanza  in  birds  came.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  out  of  a  business  that  was 
going  down  Instead  of  up. 

"Seventeen  years  ago  I  got  together  with 
two  friends  and  we  formed  the  Trio  Manu- 
facturing Oo.  to  build  television  antennas." 
said  Wade.  "We  started  out  In  one  room  over 
a  grocery  store,  but  It  was  such  a  f  ast-grovrlng 
field  that  we  soon  had  our  own  plant.  But 
television  sensitivity  has  now  reached  such 
a  point  that  in  many  areas — around  St.  Louis, 
for  Instance— an  antenna  is  no  longer  needed. 
It's  still  a  good  business,  but  not  a  grovnng 
one. 

"We  have  five  metalworklng  facilities,  so 
we  looked  around  for  something  to  make. 
I've  always  been  interested  In  nature  and 
the  out  of  doors.  I  used  to  spend  time  raising 
quail  and  pheasants  and  turning  them  loose 
to  keep  up  the  population.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  we  might  build  bird  feeders.  Next 
we  tried  wren  houses  and  bluebird  houses. 
And  then  this  Idea  of  the  purple  martin 
house  occiirred  to  me.  I  went  to  see  Dr.  T.  E. 
Mtisselman  of  Qulncy,  HI.,  who  is  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  the  purple  martin. 

"He  gave  me  some  Ideas.  We  worked  up 
a  sample  house,  and  then  Improved  on  it." 

The  most  dramatic  Instance  of  Insect  con- 
trol by  the  martins  came  last  summer  dur- 
ing the  week  of  the  Western  niinols  Fair,  an 
annual  event  In  Griggsville.  J.  R.  Skin- 
ner, representing  the  third  generation  of  his 
family  to  serve  as  the  fair's  volunteer  secre- 
tary, had  found  the  pest  control  problem  to 
be  a  real  headache.  The  livestock  on  exhibit, 
the  nearby  fertilizer  plant  and  the  picnick- 
ing In  the  park  adjoining  the  fairground 
combined  to  attract  Insects. 


"Every  year  we  tried  the  latest  thing  in 
Insecticides,  i>esticides,  sprays,"  Skinner  said. 
"We  ruined  food  by  spraying.  Horsemen 
complained  that  their  animals  became  sick 
grazing  in  fields  that  had  been  sprayed  by 
us.  And  the  best  restilt  we  got  with  Insect 
sprays  was  a  4-day  kill — provided  we  were 
lucky  and  it  didn't  rain. 

"When  we  installed  these  birdhouses  last 
summer,  I  was  pretty  skeptical  about  their 
improving  the  situation.  We  got  our  houses 
up  late,  on  June  IS,  but  even  so  we  had 
about  80  percent  occupancy  by  the  time  the 
fair  opened  the  first  week  in  Jtily. 

")^en  we  started  getting  martins  we  quit 
having  flies  and  mosquitoes.  It  came  time 
to  do  otir  usual  spraying  before  the  fair,  and 
we  dldnt  have  to  do  any.  The  martins  were 
at  work  all  over  the  ground." 

After  the  fair  came  the  real  test.  Ordi- 
narily, when  the  tents  come  down  the  file* 
and  mosquitoes  really  take  over,  and  people 
complain  that  they  cannot  go  to  the  parks  In 
comfort.  The  fair  committee  had  ordered 
$600  worth  of  pesticides.  Something  hap- 
pened to  the  shipment;  it  was  sidetracked 
at  another  town  and  didn't  arrive.  But  the 
martins  did  arrive,  not  only  the  Griggsville 
resident  martins  but  hundreds  of  others. 

"One  day  I  looked  out  the  window  and  the 
place  was  loaded  with  martins,"  said  Skin- 
ner. "They  were  on  top  of  the  grandstand. 
they  were  lined  up  along  the  wires.  They 
were  perched  on  an  antenna  as  If  It  were 
a  launching  pad.  It  was  unbelievable.  They 
must  have  sent  out  the  caU  to  martins  for 
miles  around." 

The  restilt  was  that  the  flies  and  mosquitoes 
were  cleaned  out.  When  the  chemical  firm's 
troubleshooter  arrived  to  explain  the  delay 
in  shipment,  the  fair  committee  said  they 
were  sorry  but  they  wouldn't  need  the  sprays. 


The  Sonth  Bend,  Ind.,  Tribvae  Eadorses 
President  Johnson's  Elementary  and 
Secondary  School  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  INSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 
Monday,  March  8. 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  ISr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent  I  Insert  In  the  Record 
an  excellent  editorial  published  in  the 
March  3,  1965,  Issue  of  the  South  Bend. 
Ind..  Tribune  analyzing  President  John- 
son's elementary  and  secondary  school 
pr(HX>sal  and  concluding  that.  In  the 
words  of  the  editorial,  "the  education 
program  of  1965,  is  deserving  of  passage." 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
this  thoughtful  editorial,  which  follows: 

SOTTND  Trxobt,  Emb&bxassing  Qukstton 

In  theory  and  In  principle,  the  Johnson 
administration's  proposals  for  selective  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  American  education  are 
worthwhile.  The  embsurassing  question  Is: 
Can  the  principles  stirvlve  the  bureaucracf 
that  must  put  them  Into  practice? 

The  heart  of  the  Johnson  education  pack- 
age is  a  bilUon-doUar  program  of  aid  to 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
serving  low-income  areas.  Even  though  It  Is 
estimated  that  more  than  80  percent  of  all 
school  districts  in  the  country  wlU  qualify, 
for  some  of  this  aid,  the  program  remains 
basically  selective:  It  focuses  on  need  and 
is  not  a  general  aid  to  education  program 
of  the  sort  many  fear  would  lead  to  Federal  j 
control  of  teaching  matter. 
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Anotber  9150  xnlUlon  In  the  Jolinson  plan 
woiild  be  earmarked  for  preschool  projects 
among  disadvantaged  children,  primarily  In 
the  larger  urban  areas  of  the  country.  Such 
an  approach  seems  Justified  by  the  well-docu- 
mented theory  that  ciilturally  deprived 
youngsters  need  special  attention,  not  only 
during  formal  schooling  but  even  before  It, 
If  they  are  to  break  out  of  the  family  web 
of  disinterest  that  launches  so  many  children 
toward  ultimate  dropout  from  school. 

A  controversial  aspect  of  the  Johnson  plan 
ts  the  i»'oposal  to  use  Federal  money  to  make 
library  books  and  textbooks  available  to 
schoolchildren  who  need  them — ^both  public 
and  nonpublic  school  children.  The  latter 
also  would  be  encouraged  to  share  classrooms 
and  other  teaching  aids  and  facilities. 

There  has  been  some  static  on  these  pro- 
visions from  those  who  see  a  conflict  of 
church-state  separation  under  every  bush. 
We  do  not  believe  the  administration  pro- 
posals would  Involve  Federal  support  of  reli- 
gious teaching. 

Even  though  Government  must  be  cautious 
not  to  Blip  into  state  support  of  religion  (as, 
we  think,  the  Indiana  proposal  to  share  State 
school  f\inda  with  parents  of  non-public- 
sclxool  children  would  do) ,  there  is  no  need  to 
be  so  overcautious  as  to  deprive  youngsters 
attending  schools  meeting  State  requirements 
of  assistance  In  achieving  the  secular  goals 
of  education. 

Other  aspects  of  the  Johnson  education 
program  that  are  appealing  are  the  provi- 
sions for  Improving  teaching  quality  and  for 
strengthening  State  educational  agencies. 

In  theory,  then,  the  program  is  sound.  One 
need  not  be  cynical  to  wonder  how  it  would 
fare,  if  It  passed  Congress,  at  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy,  to  say  nothing  of 
various  State  bureaucracies. 

Yet  there  Is  little  Congress  can  do  to  guard 
against  the  inevitable  problems  at  the  ad- 
ministration level.  When  all  is  said  and  done. 
Congress  Job  is  to  pass  the  laws.  We  think 
the  education  program  of  1965  is  deserving 
of  passage,  hopefully  with  safeguards  to  as- 
sure maximum  local  administration  of  the 
projects  It  will  underwrite. 


ACLU   Helps   PoUce  Understand   Back- 
Ifround  of  Protest  Demonstrations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8. 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Min- 
nea]x>Us  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  is  helping  the  city  police  depart- 
ment with  a  training  course  on  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  an  individual  to 
peaceably  assemble  and  petition  the  gov- 
ernment for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

The  purpose  is  to  help  the  police  of- 
ficers understand  their  jobs  in  connec- 
tion with  picketing  and  protest  demon- 
strations. 

The  Minneapolis  Star,  of  February  16, 
printed  an  editorial  complimenting  the 
ACLU  and  the  Minneapolis  Police 
Department. 

Because  other  cities  might  be  inter- 
ested in  this  training  course,  I  have 
been  granted  unanimous  consent  to 
place  the  editorial  in  the  Congressional 
Record  : 

Minneapolis  Police  and  ACLU 

It  is  heartening  to  learn  that  the  Amer- 
ican ClvU  Liberties  Union  (ACLU)  has  been 


drawn  Into  a  training  coiirsa  for  MinnwqwU* 
poUcemen.  This  organlzatiim  not  only  un- 
derstandB  the  Importance  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights;  It  has 
achieved  a  fine  reputation  for  ImparUaUty 
in  the  defense  of  Individual  freedoms. 

Many  persons  mistakenly  assume  that  the 
ACLU  is  associated  only  with  leftwlng 
causes.  Actually  it  la  as  q\ilclc  to  defend 
the  rights  of  a  Klansman  or  an  American 
Nazi  as  it  is  to  champion  those  of  a  Socialist 
or  Conmiunist. 

Lynn  S.  Castner,  executive  director  of  the 
Minnesota  branch  of  the  ACLU,  Is  one  of 
those  who  have  been  participating  in  a 
training  coxirse  meant  primarily  for  those 
taking  promotional  examinations  but  at- 
tended by  many  other  members  of  the  force. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  department  that 
some  160  police  officers  have  been  devoting 
6  hours  a  week  of  their  own  time  to  this 
course.  It  reflects  credit  on  the  depart- 
ment, too,  that  Castner  praised  It  for  Its 
fine  work  in  connection  with  picketing  and 
protest  demonstrations. 

This  regard  for  "the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances"  was 
conspicuously  apparent  at  the  time  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties hecirlngs  In  Minneapolis  last  year. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  law  en- 
forcement officers  understand  the  indi- 
vidual's constitutional  rights  and  that  they 
go  to  great  lengths  to  respect  them.  When 
there  Is  no  such  \inderstaadlng,  the  rights 
of  minorities  are  often  endangered.  The 
Minneapolis  Police  Department,  obviously. 
Is  being  headed  in  the  right  direction. 


The  Sino-Soviet  ConBlct— Part  11 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  S,  1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  I  include  an  article  by  the  Honor- 
able George  Keiman,  former  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Yugo- 
slavia, and  currently  a  professor  at  the 
Institute  for  Advanced  Studies  at 
Princeton  University. 

Ambassador  Kennan,  who  has  been 
described  as  the  Nation's  top  Kremlinolo- 
gist,  puts  forth  his  viewB  on  the  Slno- 
Soviet  conflict  and  its  implications  for 
U.S.  policy  in  the  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  Sunday,  March  7,  Washington 
Post. 

I  direct  the  attention  (rf  my  colleagues 
to  Ambassador  Kennan 's  views: 

[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post 
Mar.  7,  19651 
A  Case  for  Sparing  the  Sptr»s :  Forcing  Rus- 
sia's   Hand    on    Big    Issues    Could    Push 
Kremlin  Into  Siding  Wits  China  on  Viet- 
nam 

(By  George  F.  Kennan) 

Moscow  Is  faced  today  with  Chinese  pres- 
sures of  the  heaviest  possible  sort  which  not 
only  demand  an  immediate  deterioration  In 
Russia's  relations  with  the  West  but  obvi- 
ously have  as  their  concealed  aim  the  pro- 
vocation of  actual  hosllitiea  between  Russia 
and  the  West  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  Soviet  leaders  are  wall  aware  of  this. 
They  understand  its  dangers.  They  propxaee, 
I  am  sure,  to  resist  these  pressures  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  But  there  is  one  area 
of  world  affairs  where  thay  are  extremely 
vulnerable,  where  the  Chinese  have  import- 


ant tactical  culvantages  and  where  the  Soviet 
leaders  can  be,  and  are  being  pressed  con- 
stantly Into  poeltlonA  and  actions  that  com- 
promise their  relations  with  the  United 
States  in  particular.  This  is  the  area  of  the 
80-caUed  antl-lmperlalist  movement. 

What  is  Involved  here  is  the  question  of 
leadership  among  the  various  anti-Western 
and  anti-American  political  torctB  now  com- 
peting for  ascendancy  in  the  newer  or  less 
developed  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  To  the  extent  that  these  conflicts, 
these  so-called  antl-impeiiallst  struggles,  are 
highlighted  before  world  opinion;  to  the  e.x- 
tent  that  they  engage  the  attention  of  the 
great  powers  and  become  theaters  and  test- 
ing grounds  of  greatpower  rivalries;  to  the 
extent  that  It  becomes  impossible  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Ignore  or  remain  aloof  from 
them,  Moscow  sees  no  choice  but  to  come 
down  strongly  on  the  anti-Western  side,  even 
at  the  cost  of  damage  to  Its  relations  with 
leading  Western  countries. 

its  only  FtmniE 

One  may  well  ask  why  this  should  be  so: 
what  Importance  these  new  countries  have 
for  Moscow  that  could  Justify  so  costly  a 
reaction.  I  can  give  you  only  a  partial  an- 
swer, because  I  myself  believe  this  reaction 
to  be  exaggerated,  oversensitive,  and  not 
fully  warranted  even  by  the  political  self- 
interest  of  the  Soviet  regime.  Nevertheless, 
to  a  certain  extent  one  can  see  and  under- 
stand,  if  not  approve,  its  rationale. 

In  Europe  and  North  America,  the  Com- 
munist movement,  as  a  dynamic  advancing 
political  force,  is  dead.  If  It  has  a  future 
anywhere.  It  Is  in  these  developing  areas  and 
partlctilarly  In  the  new  states,  where  firm  po- 
litical traditions  and  institutions  have  not 
yet  formed;  and  here  the  posslbUitles,  from 
Moscow's  standpoint,  lie  less  In  the  prospect 
of  creating  real  Communist  systems  (for  this. 
the  prerequisites  are  lacking)  than  In  the 
possibility  of  dominant  Influence  being  ex- 
erted from  some  Communist  center  over 
these  Inexperienced  regimes;  of  their  being 
developed  as  Instniments  of  major  Commu- 
nist policy  in  the  game  of  international  poli- 
cies, 

Moscow  believes — ^Moscow  is  almost  obliged 
by  doctrinal  conviction  to  believe — that 
these  anti-Western  forces,  euphonistically 
referred  to  as  the  antl-lmperiallst  ones,  are 
bound  to  tte  generally  successful,  politically, 
on  the  local  scene,  at  least  in  the  struggle 
against  Western  influences;  and  noting  the 
fumbling.  Ineffective  quality  of  our  own  re- 
sponse, I  must  say  I  think  they  have  some 
reason  for  this  belief.  Insofar  as  it  Is  we 
Americans  who  are  primarily  Involved  at  the 
Western  end. 

The  great  question.  In  their  view,  is: 
Which  Communist  center  is  to  preside  over 
these  various  vlctca^es  and  to  reap  the  var- 
ious fruits?  To  abandon  this  fleld  of  politi- 
cal contest,  or  even  to  neglect  It,  means,  as 
they  see  It,  to  present  it  on  a  sUver  platter  to 
the  Chinese.    For  this,  they  are  not  prepared. 

DANGESOUS   INDIFFESENCK 

Their  foreign  relations  operate  In  three 
great  areas:  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment, the  underdeveloped  and  new  nations. 
and  the  Western  World.  In  the  Communist 
movement,  their  position  is  already  under 
heavy  and  effective  Chinese  attack.  Their 
relations  with  the  West,  while  valuable  to 
them,  cannot,  at  this  hlstc»-lcal  Junctrire, 
at  any  rate,  be  expected  to  carry  the  entire 
btu-den  of  their  international  position.  A 
Soviet  foreign  policy  based  exclusively  on 
relations  with  the  West  would  practically 
undermine  the  rationale  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  Soviet  power  in  Russia  Itself. 

Aside,  therefore,  from  the  fact  that  they 
regard  the  governments  of  the  new  nat'.i:>ns 
as  their  natural  and  traditional  clients,  the 
Soviet  leaders  cannot  afford,  for  wider  rea- 
sons, to  stand  aside  from  the  struggle  for 
predominance  over  them.  Any  such  pas- 
sivity could  easily  be  made  to  look  like  in- 
difference   to   the   prospering   of    the    Com- 
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munlst  cause  generally  and  woidd  at  once 
be  exploited  by  the  Chinese  as  a  means  of 
discrediting  Soviet  policy  and  completing 
the  destruction  of  Moscow's  influence  and 
leadership  In  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment. 

And  beyond  that,  it  would  risk  the  loes 
of  access  to  this  entire  theater  of  Inter- 
national politics,  where  a  continued  Soviet 
presence  could  alone  make  the  difference 
between  effective  Soviet  participation  In 
world  affairs  and  a  total  and  ruinous  isola- 
tion. 

In  summary,  then,  we  have  before  us. 
in  the  person  of  the  Soviet  leadership,  a 
regime  subject  to  strong  compulsions  toward 
better  relations  with  the  West,  yet  conscious 
of  having  an  extremely  sensitive  flank  in 
A.sia  and  Africa  which  It  can  protect  only 
at  the  expense  of  Its  relations  with  the  West; 
walking  a  very  narrow  tightrope  among  these 
conflicting  pressures;  vacillating,  weaving 
this  way  and  that;  responsive  to  the  shifts 
in  the  world  scene;  Its  behavior,  for  this 
reason.  In  part  the  product  of  the  way  we 
ourselves  play  our  hand  and  in  this  sense 
susceptible  in  some  degree  to  our  Influence. 

PEIPING'S    DIRECTION 

Two  possibilities  now  present  themselves. 
One  is  that  our  relationship  with  Moscow 
deteriorates;  that  Moscow,  as  a  consequence, 
finds  It  necessary  to  hold  more  closely  to 
Peiplng  In  order  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  its  Western  card;  that  Moscow  then 
throws  itself  even  more  frantically  and. 
having  little  to  lose,  even  more  recklessly 
and  wholeheartedly,  into  the  antl-lmperlalist 
struggle,  heedless  of  the  effect  on  Soviet- 
American  relations,  coming  to  regard  as  its 
major  objective  not  the  preservation  of  an 
e:fectlve  balance  between  the  Chinese  and 
ourselves  as  factors  In  Russia's  external  sit- 
uation, but  rather,  successful  competition 
with  the  Chinese  for  leadership  in  the  politi- 
cal  struggle   for   our   destruction. 

This  alternative  would  not  satisfy  in  all 
rp.=;pects  Chinese  desiderata,  for  the  Chinese- 
Soviet  rivalry  would  continue  to  be  operable 
in  many  forms.  But  It  represents  In  general 
the  direction  In  which  the  Chinese,  as  well 
as  many  neo-Stallnlsts  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
wotild  like  to  see  Soviet  policy  move. 

It  would  militate  for  Increased  unity 
tliroughout  the  Communist  bloc  as  well  as 
for  sharper  and  more  uncompromising  tactics 
toward  the  West.  It  would  compound  the 
effectiveness  of  the  forces  now  marshaled 
against  us.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  ulti- 
mate conclusion  It  could  have  other  than 
a  world  war. 

The  other  possibility  Is,  of  course,  a  con- 
tinued improvement  of  Russia's  relations 
with  oiu"selves.  This  is  one  that  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  both  powers  with 
relation  to  the  Chinese.  The  Russian  hand, 
because  the  value  of  the  Soviet  alternative 
tc>  the  acceptance  of  Chinese  pressures  would 
be  enhanced;  our  own  hand,  because  the 
intensity  of  the  forces  ranged  against  us 
WDuld  be  reduced  and  because  Soviet  Inter- 
e.'its  might  even  work  in  many  ways  to  rein- 
force our  own  position. 

Ill  drawing  the  picture  of  these  alterna- 
tives. I  should  like  to  avoid  the  Impression 
that  they  are  absolutes.  There  is  nothing 
I  can  conceive  of,  short  of  a  world  war,  which 
could  throw  the  Russians  entirely  Into  the 
Chinese  camp.  Conversely,  any  Improve- 
n:ont  in  Russia's  relations  with  the  West 
.*=hould  not  be  expected  to  go  so  far  as  to 
produce  any  total  break  with  Peiplng. 

What  I  am  talking  about  here  are  tend- 
c..cies  rather  than  finalities;  but  they  are 
tendencies  of  great  Importance,  and  the 
fact  that  neither  would  be  likely  to  be  carried 
to  a  point  of  absolute  flnality  does  not  obvi- 
ate the  enormous  significance  that  attaches 
to  the  choice  between  them. 

We  should  recall  at  this  point  that  the 
present  unhappy  state  of  our  relations  with 


China,  hopelessly  anchored  as  it  appears  to 
be  In  the  circumstances  of  the  moment, 
should  not  and  must  not  be  regarded  as  a 
final  and  permanent  state  of  affairs.  The 
Chlneee  are  one  of  the  world's  great  peoples. 
Intelligent  and  industrious,  endowed  with 
enormous  civilizing  power  and  with  formid- 
able talents,  cultural  and  otherwise.  It  is 
wholly  unnatural  that  the  relations  between 
such  a  people  and  our  own  should  be  as  they 
are  today. 

Dismal  as  are  the  immediate  prospects,  we 
must  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  come 
to  terms  in  some  way  with  the  prevailing  po- 
litical forces  on  the  Chinese  mainland.  This, 
however,  like  any  other  adjustment  of  inter- 
national relations,  wUl  take  bargaining  and 
compromise;  and  if  the  final  relationship  is 
to  be  a  sound  one  and  to  bear  weight,  both 
sides  must  have  a  reasonable  bargaining 
power  when  they  finally  sit  down  to  aconuno- 
date  their  differences. 

Only  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  kept  In  the 
running  as  an  Independent  force  In  the  world 
affairs,  enjoying  and  valuing  a  constructive 
relationship  with  the  West  and  thus  being 
not  solely  dependent  on  the  Chinese  con- 
nection and  not  helpless  in  the  face  of 
Chinese  demands — only  \1  these  conditions 
prevail  wlU  we  have  a  chance  of  working  out 
our  long-term  relationship  to  China  on  a 
basis  reasonably  satisfactory  to  ourselves.  A 
well-ordered  relationship  with  Moscow  is,  In 
other  words,  essential  to  the  constructive  and 
healthy  adjustment  of  our  long-term  rela- 
tions with  China. 

If,  in  place  of  the  preservation  and  en- 
couragement of  Russia's  Independent  role, 
we  force  the  Russians  back  Into  a  closer  rela- 
tion with  the  Chinese,  or  even  into  an  In- 
tense and  exclusive  competition  with  the 
Chinese  for  leadership  in  the  destruction  of 
our  world  position,  we  will  not  only  Intensify 
the  effectiveness  of  the  forces  ranged  against 
us  at  this  particular  moment  but  we  will 
complicate  greatly,  and  not  to  our  own  ad- 
vantage, the  problem  of  the  eventvial  com- 
position of  our  difference  with  both  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Chinese. 

If  this  view  be  accepted,  it  becomes,  as 
you  see,  an  urgent  requirement  of  American 
policy  to  ease  In  every  proper  and  construc- 
tive way  the  relationship  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  This  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  fatuous  one-sided  concessions 
designed  to  win  gratitude  on  the  Soviet  side. 
As  one  of  my  Foreign  Service  colleagues  used 
to  say,  you  can't  bank  goodwill  In  Moscow, 
and  I  would  be  the  last  to  advocate  anything 
of  that  sort. 

But  what  you  can  do  Is  to  hold  out  to 
Moscow  a  plausible  prospect  of  accommoda- 
tion In  those  Issues  that  are  theoretically 
stisceptlble  of  solution  In  this  way,  and  avoid 
the  accenting  of  those  that  are  not.  This, 
as  I  see  it,  means  serious  effort  on  oiu-  part 
to  provide  a  reasonable  basis  for  accommo- 
dation in  the  great  Issues  of  Germany  and 
of  nuclear  weapons  control — In  those  Issues, 
in  other  words,  that  affect  prlmarUy  the 
Europ>ean  theater  and  are  central  problems  of 
Russia's  relationship  with  the  West;  tmd  at 
the  same  time  to  deemphaslze  wherever  pos- 
sible conflicts  that  fall  under  the  Commu- 
nist category  of  the  antl-lmperlalist  strug- 
gle, conflicts  in  the  face  of  which  Moscow, 
when  its  hand  Ls  forced.  Is  boiuid  to  come 
down  formally  on  the  antl-Amerlcan,  If  not 
the  pro-Chinese,  side. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  American 
policy  of  recent  years  stacks  up  very  well  in 
relation  to  this  requirement.  I  have  not 
seen  the  evidence  that  we  have  done  all  we 
could  do  to  find  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  In  matters  of  Germany  and  disarma- 
ment. 

Needless  Irritations,  such  as  the  captive 
nations  resolution  and  various  antiquated 
trade  restrictions,  are  still  permitted  to  im- 
pede the  development  of  Soviet-American  re- 
lations.    And  our  present  Invdvement  In 


Vietnam  Is  a  classic  example  of  the  sort  of 
situation  we  ought  to  avoid  if  we  do  not  wish 
to  provoke  in  Moscow  precisely  those  reac- 
tions that  are  most  adv«se  to  our  interests. 
It  is  largely  as  a  consequence  of  these  strate- 
gic errors  that  we  find  ourselves  In  the  dan- 
gerous and  unpromising  position  we  occu- 
py today. 

It  will  t)e  asked,  of  course,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  problem  we  now  have 
on  our  hands  In  Vietnam,  what  else  we  could 
do  that  what  we  have  done  In  situations  of 
this  sort. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  generalize  about 
such  situations,  or  to  suggest  that  a  hands- 
off  policy  is  everywhere  possible  and  desir- 
able. But  there  is  one  thing  we  might  use- 
fully bear  in  mind.  The  surest  way  to  in- 
vite a  strong  and  effective  CcMnmunlst  In- 
volvement in  situations  of  this  nature  is  to 
involve  ourselves  heavily,  particularly  In  a 
mUitary  way. 

Where  we  lay  off.  the  road  may  be  open, 
ostensibly,  to  Communist  intrigue  and  pen- 
etration (it  is  usually  open,  no  matter  what 
we  do)  and  there  may  well  be  takeovers  by 
political  forces  that  make  a  pretense  of 
Marxist  conviction  and  look  to  Moscow  or 
Peiplng  for  economic  aid  and  political  sup- 
port. But  this  is  not  always  so  Intolerable 
to  our  Interests  as  we  commonly  suppose. 

"Ilie  less  we  are  In  the  picture,  the  less 
is  there  any  excuse  for  actual  military  In- 
tervention on  the  part  of  the  Communist 
powers  and  the  greater  are  the  chances  for 
rivalry  between  Moscow  and  Peiplng  for  po- 
litical predominance  in  the  region  coa- 
cemed.  But  In  the  absence  of  a  Communist 
military  presence,  and  where  this  Chlnese- 
Soviety  rivalry  exists,  the  local  regimes, 
whether  nominally  Communist  or  otherwise, 
are  almost  bound  to  begin  to  act  independ- 
ently in  many  ways — to  develop,  in  other 
words,  Tltolst  tendencies. 

And  this  Is  not  always  the  worst  solution, 
from  our  standpoint.  It  is  harder  for  either 
Moscow  or  Peiplng  to  Interfere  extensively 
with  a  regime  that  calls  itself  Communist 
than  with  one  that  does  not.  And  since 
we  have  not  engaged  our  prestige  extensively, 
the  situation  affcx-ds  to  the  Communist  pow- 
ers no  such  opportunities  for  political  gains 
at  our  expense  as  those  the  Chinese  and 
North  Vietnamese  C<xiimunist8  are  now  reap- 
pearing In  Vietnam. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  we  need  more,  at 
this  stage,  than  a  readiness  to  relax;  not  to 
worry  so  much  about  these  remote  countries 
scattered  across  the  southern  crescent,  to  let 
them  go  their  own  way.  not  to  regard  their 
fate  as  our  exclusive  responsibility,  to  wait 
for  them  to  come  to  us  rather  than  our 
fussing  continually  over  them.  The  more 
we  exert  ourselves  to  protect  them  from 
communism,  the  less  the  exertion  they  are 
going  to  undertake  themselves. 


Why  Is  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Against  Oar  Veterans? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or   KISSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE'toP  REa'RESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8. 1965 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  3,  the  VS.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
sent  telegrams  to  its  members  urgins 
them  to  support  the  consolidation  of  VA 
regional  ofQces  in  their  areas.  The  tele- 
gram sent  to  the  Kansas  City  Ch&mt)er 
of  Commerce  is  as  follows: 
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John  Latshaw, 

President.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Kansas 

City,  Care  of  S.  r.  Button  A  Co^  Inc^ 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 
In  BuppcH-t  of  the  national  chamber's  cam- 
paign Xor  the  prudent  use  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars and  the  efficient  o{>eratlonB  of  govern- 
ment. I  urge  your  most  serious  and  favorable 
consideration  of  plans  to  consolidate  re- 
gional veterans'  administrative  oaces  In 
your  area.  Political  considerations  should  be 
secondary  to  governmental  efficiency  and 
economy.  The  business  community  can 
make  a  significant  and  statesmanlike  con- 
tribution to  sound  governmental  fiscal  pol- 
icies as  well  as  to  Improved  care  of  our  war 
veterans  by  communicating  such  views  to 
Members  of  the  Ck>ngress. 

Walter  P.  Cabct, 

President,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States. 

One  of  the  first  Inquiries  that  comes  to 
mind  Is  whether  this  might  be  an  unau- 
thorized, personal  act  of  President  Carey 
and  whether  the  telegram  would  have  ac- 
tually gone  forward  If  It  had  required 
prior  approval  from  a  majority  of  the 
membrshlp.  Whether  the  telegram  was 
Issued  under  proper  authority  or  not  I 
am, sure  that  many  Members  share  my 
experience  over  the  years  that  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  notori- 
ous In  favoring  everything  that  will  be 
for  the  benefit  of  big  business  and  have 
fouivi  themselves  too  busy  to  do  any- 
thing for  small  business  or  the  Individ- 
ual. Most  of  us  know  that  almost  every 
Government  expenditiire  has  been  at  one 
time  or  another  a  target  of  our  VJS. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  the  case  of 
the  present  telegram,  in  their  great  zeal 
for  economy,  they  decided  to  shoot  from 
the  hip  without  selection  of  a  proper 
target 

Thousands  of  members  of  the  cham- 
ber across  the  United  States  will  be  dis- 
appointed that  their  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  had  the  audacity  to  cite  "Im- 
proved care  to  our  war  veterans"  as  a 
major  reason  why  the  local  chambers 
should  support  the  consolidations  despite 
the  public  admission  from  VA  oflBcials 
that  these  consolidations  will  in  fact 
run  up  the  personal  or  Individual  ex- 
penses to  thousands  of  deserving  vet- 
erans. An  equally  great  number  of 
members  of  the  chamber  will  be  angered 
and  embittered  at  the  cliamber's  sug- 
gestion there  are  political  considerations 
Involved.  Since  when  has  adequate  vet- 
erans' care  become  a  political  considera- 
tion? 

The  Johnson  administration  Is  de- 
serving of  commendation  for  Its  vigorous 
efforts  to  reduce  unncessary  Federal 
expenditures.  No  motto  could  be  more 
appropriate  for  our  President  than  his 
stated  objective  of  receiving  a  full  dollar 
for  every  dollar  spent. 

But  because  the  Ideal  of  economy  and 
efiflciency  Is  so  much  with  us,  we  must 
exercise  particular  care  not  to  cheapen 
it  by  misapplying  it  for  devious  purposes. 
Perhaps  the  UJS.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  charge 
that  the  veterans  program  is  Inefficient. 
when  it  really  means  it  disapproves  of 
the  purposes  of  the  program. 

If  the  proposed  closing  of  VA  regional 
offices  Is  typical  of  what  the  VS.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  chooses  to  label  as 
"prudent  use  of  the  taxpayers'  dollar," 


then  I  must  dissent  sharply  from  their 
position,  despite  my  agreement  with 
their  professed  objective.  All  we  need 
are  a  few  more  economies  such  as  this 
one  and  the  chamber's  program  of  ef- 
ficiency will  have  the  same  effect  as  the 
controversial  neutron  bomb.  It  will  only 
harm  people,  but  obligingly  leave  prop- 
erty Intact. 

I  do  not  recall  hearing  any  repeated 
approval  or  sustained  applause  from  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  during  the 
past  several  years  when  billions  of  dol- 
lars were  being  saved  through  more  effi- 
cient procurement  procedures  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Can  it  possible  be 
that  the  philosophy  of  the  U.S.  chamber 
Is  that  In  the  field  of  large-scale  Govern- 
ment procurement  of  goods  and  services 
a  penny  not  saved  by  the  Government  Is 
a  penny  earned  by  business?  Yet,  when 
another  area  of  Government  spending 
not  affecting  the  direct  financial  inter- 
ests of  big  business  is  found  such  as  the 
Government's  program  of  special  medi- 
cal attention  and  care  for  millions  of 
needy  veterans,  their  T^idows,  and  their 
children,  one  hears  a  roar  of  applause 
that  is  almost  deafening. 

But  thank  goodness  the  Kansas  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  through  its  pres- 
ident, could  not  stomach  the  telegram 
from  Mr.  Carey,  and  not  only  would  not 
subscribe  to  his  urgings,  but  in  dissent 
fired  back  the  following  telegram: 
Mr.  Walter  P.  Caret, 
President,    Chamber    of    Commerce    of    the 

United  States,  Washington.  D.C.: 

We  are  fully  in  accord  wltb  prudent  use 
of  taxpayers'  dollars  and  efOclent  operation 
of  Government.  We  wholeheartedly  concur 
that  political  considerations  should  be  sec- 
ondary to  governmental  eflSclency  and  econ- 
omy. Our  intensive  studies  show  that  Kan- 
sas City  office  of  VA  at  present  has  higher 
operating  efficiency  and  better  economy  rat- 
ing than  others.  Such  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy would  be  enhanced  by  retention  and 
consolidation  of  VA  regional  office  here.  We 
consider  this  a  contribution  to  sound  gov- 
ernmental fiscal  policies  and  Improved  care 
of  veterans.  Such  views  with  supporting 
data,  have  alreculy  been  communicated  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  are  being  mailed 
to  you  today. 

John  Latshaw, 
President.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Greater  Kansas  City. 

The  Kansas  City  Star,  In  commenting 
on  Mr,  Latshaw's  telegram,  pointed  out 
that  the  local  chamber  had  compiled  a 
fact  sheet  supporting  the  view  that  the 
VA  office  should  be  retained  in  Kansas 
City  because  of  a  higher  operating  effi- 
ciency and  a  better  economy  rating  than 
many  others  that  were  left  open.  Mr. 
Latshaw  has  furnished  a  valid  and  fac- 
tual refutation  to  Mr.  Carey's  broadside 
or  scattergun  approach  against  all  the 
veterans  of  America. 

If  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
wants  to  reduce  the  special  considera- 
tion now  given  to  veterans  as  a  result 
of  sacrifices  made  to  this  country  in  time 
of  war,  let  them  say  so.  But  let  us  not 
let  the  chamber  get  away  with  a  sneak 
attack  on  the  welfare  of  veterans  and 
their  dependents  In  the  dlsgiiise  of  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  of  Government  and 
then  have  the  gall  and  affrontry  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Veterans'  closings  all 
across  the  country  will  result  in  "Im- 
jwoved  care." 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  the 
Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  de- 
clined the  request  of  the  TJB.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment's plan  to  eliminate  veterans'  facil- 
ities. They  have  chosen  to  recognize  as 
critically  relevant  the  human  values  at 
stake  in  the  closing  of  the  VA  regional 
office  In  Kansas  City  and  to  reject  com- 
pletely the  pleas  of  its  parent  body.  It 
recognized  the  premise  of  economy  in 
Government,  but  rejected  the  false  con- 
clusion. Let  us  hope  that  other  cham- 
bers across  America  will  have  similar 
fortitude  and  good  judgment. 


Soil  Conservation  Bodg^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF  OONNECnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  two 
letters  I  have  recently  received  which 
deal  with  the  budget  for  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  for  the  fiscal  year  1966. 
One  letter  is  from  Commissioner  Josepli 
N.  Gill,  of  the  Connecticut  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Re- 
sources; the  other  is  from  Mrs.  R.  O. 
Erisman,  secretary  of  the  North  Stoning- 
ton  Conservation  Commission,  North 
Stonlngton,  Conn. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  Is  pro- 
viding valuable  information  and  services 
to  farmers,  landowners,  planning  groups, 
and  conservation  commissions  In  Con- 
necticut. A  cut  in  the  budget  as  recom- 
mended this  year  would  particularly  hurt 
the  smaU  farmers  and  landowners  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  such  ser\'ices. 
Technical  guidance  and  other  assistance 
are  needed  to  protect  the  land  and  water 
resources,  and  this  assistance  can  best 
be  rendered  by  the  U.S.  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  which  has  three  decades  of 
experience  in  the  field  of  soil  and  water 
conservation. 

I  believe  that  the  cut  suggested  may  in 
the  long  run  prove  much  more  costly  and 
harmful  to  our  natural  resources.  The 
services  rendered  by  the  Soil  Conser\'a- 
tion  Service  should  be  continued  as  In 
the  past.  The  agency  should  be  given 
adequate  funds  to  enable  It  to  continue 
its  services  for  the  protection  and  pres- 
ervation of  our  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources. Its  soil  surveys,  watershed  pro- 
gram, flood  prevention  projects,  and 
other  activities. 

The  two  letters  referred  to  above  are 
as  follows: 

Statb  of  Connecticttt,  Depart- 
ment OF  Agricttlture  and  Nat- 
ural Resoukcis, 

Hartford.  Conn.,  February  16,  1965. 
Hon.  William  St.  Onge, 
U.S.  Congressman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Bill:  The  activities  of  the  •oil  con- 
servation districts  in  Connecticut  Includes 
supplying  technical  information  to  farmers, 
other  landownM^  town  planning  groups,  and 
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conservation  commissions  In  the  field  of  soU 
and  water  conservation.  The  principal 
source  of  the  technical  assistance  to  districts 
is  from  the  SoU  Conservation  Service. 

For  over  25  years  this  service  has  been 
provided  free  to  all  landowners.  The  present 
budget  submitted  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
.Agriculture  Includes  the  following  proposal: 
"A  reduction  of  $20  million  Is  anticipated 
for  1966  under  legislation  being  proposed  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  public 
enterprise  revolving  fund  to  finance  in  part 
the  cost  of  technical  services  provided  to  soil 
conservation  districts  and  cooperating  farm- 
ers, ranchers,  and  other  landowners  In  the 
design,  layout,  and  Installation  of  planned 
soil  and  water  conservation  practices.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  require  that  co- 
operating sou  conservation  districts  or  land- 
owners and  operators  pay  to  the  service  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  technical  assistance 
furnished  to  help  InstaU  planned  practices 
ou  their  lands.  Receipts  derived  from  this 
source  and  deposited  In  the  fund  would  be 
iivallable  In  their  entirety  for  installation 
services."  (From  "Appendix  to  the  Budget 
for  Fiscal  Tear  1966.") 

The  district  supervisors  are  unanimously 
opposed  to  making  charges  for  these  services. 
Tliey  feel  It  would  materially  reduce  the 
amount  of  conservation  practices  being  ap- 
plied on  the  land.  By  making  charges  for 
these  services,  the  bulk  of  the  conservation 
work  would  be  done  on  the  land  of  a  few 
who  could  afford  to  pay  for  such  services. 
The  small  landowner  who  Is  In  greatest  need 
of  teclinical  assistance  could  not  afford  to 
pay  for  the  technical  help.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  this  group  of  landovniers  to  raise 
suflaclent  funds  to  pay  for  the  installation 
of  conservation  practices. 

The  present  workload  in  each  district  is 
greater  than  wbat  can  be  serviced  with  the 
limited  personnel  now  available. 

The  rapid  change  from  farmland  to  other 
land  uses  has  created  a  need  for  technical 
guidance  ttflbddltional  Individuals  and  plan- 
ning groups. 

Advance  planning  Is  needed  to  adequately 
protect  the  land  and  avoid  costly  mistakes 
through  Improper  water  management. 

One  0(f  the  fine  programs  which  was  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  during  the  Roosevelt 
era  was  the  establishment  of  this  U.S.  SoU 
Conservation  Service.  The  technical  excel- 
lence of  their  staff  and  the  contribution  that 
these  staff  members  are  now  making  to  their 
various  communities  Is  Irr^laoeable. 

President  Johnson  has  placed  a  very  high 
priority  on  the  preservation  of  ovii  country's 
natural  resources  and  technical  guidance 
that  wUl  be  needed  by  our  communities 
tlu-oughout  the  covmtry  can  only  be  supplied 
by  these  SoU  Conservation  technicians.  It 
would  seem  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish 
with  the  programs  now  starting  and  spon- 
sored by  the  Federal  Government  in  grant 
programs  for  natural  resources  to  our  States, 
to  deprive  th«n  of  this  professional  know- 
how  that  Is  presently  available. 

Your  testimony  before  the  appropriations 
cmiinittee  in  previous  years,  has  been  excel- 
lent and  much  appreciated  by  the  people  In 
C'>nnectlcut.  After  reviewing  tbe  current 
budget  proposal,  if  you  agree  wtth  the  need 
ior  contintilng  free  technical  services  to  pro- 
mote soil  and  water  conservation,  we  would 
appreciate  your  support  before  appropriate 
congressional  committees  to  make  known  the 
r.eeds  for  conservation  in  Connecticut. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  N.  Gill. 

Commissioner. 

North  Stonington 
Conservation  Commission. 
\'orth  Stonington,  Conn.,  February  8, 1965. 
liDn.  WiLLUM  St.  Onge, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Representative  St.  Once:  This  com- 
niisslon    has    learned    that    the    President's 


budget  includes  a  recommendatioQ  to  eat 
the  apprc^>rlatM>n  for  the  Soil  CocMrv^ttaii 
Service  by  $10  mllHon.  We  feel  tbat  t^fa 
cut  woiUd  virtually  eradicate  this  agency, 
which  was  established  by  FDJEt.,  has  operated 
with  signal  success  and  always  on  a  meager 
budget. 

In  order  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  the 
agency  would  have  to  charge  fees  for  some 
of  Its  services  which  It  has  been  providing 
free  for  the  past  30-odd  years.  The  SCS  has 
benefited  small  landowners  and  the  general 
public,  whose  interests  are  always  served  by 
good  land  and  water  conservation  practices. 

The  SCS  has  been  performmg  m  a  new 
and  vital  area  by  cooperating  with  commis- 
sions like  ours  in  suppljrlng  technical  assist- 
ance which  small  towns  could  not  affcMxl  to 
pay  for  and  could  not  obtain  elsewhere.  Our 
commission  works  closely  with  our  zoning 
board,  which  relies  on  SCS  soil  capability  de- 
termmations  to  back  up  its  decisions.  The 
SCS  provides  us  with  detailed  information 
on  drainage  conditions  which  play  a  vital 
role  In  proper  zoning.  The  health  ofiScer  re- 
lies on  their  findings  also.  Their  maps  have 
been  used  In  conjunction  with  our  open 
space  recommendations  for  Inclusion  in  our 
forthcoming  town  plan.  SCS  representatives 
have  given  tmstintlngly  of  their  time  and 
resotirces.  sending  representatives  to  evening 
and  Sunday  meetings.  We  could  not  func- 
tion without  them. 

The  President's  conservation  program 
would  be  a  farce  If  It  should  allow  crippling 
of  this  vital  agency.  Will  you  please  use 
your  good  offices  to  keep  the  SCS  function- 
ing at  top  efficiency  and  try  to  Increase, 
rather  than  cut,  its  modest  budget. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Adele  Erisman, 

Secretary. 

Urgent  Second  Look  at  Great  Society 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or   CALIFOSmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  8,  1965 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Spealcer,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
for  inclusion  in  the  Rbcord  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Wednesday, 
March  3,  1965,  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

The  Times  very  appropriately  points  to 
the  need  for  close  inspection  of  proposed 
Government  programs  to  avoid  costly 
error.  It  underscores  the  call  by  Rep- 
resentative Melvin  R.  Laird,  chairman 
of  the  House  Republican  conference,  for 
a  second  look  at  Great  Society  proposals. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows : 

Urgent  Second  Look  at  Great  Soctett 
Only  an   idiot  steps  deliberately  in  front 
of  a  steamroller,  or  sticks  his  finger  into  a 
buzzsaw,    or    tries   slnglehandedly    to   hold 
back  a  raging  flood. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  it  is  idi- 
otic to  sound  a  warning  when  the  steam- 
roller rolls,  or  the  btizzsaw  buzzes,  or  the 
flood  floods. 

Thus  we  salute  today  the  commendable 
realism,  and  practical  approach,  which  Is 
apFkarently  being  developed  by  the  badly 
outnumbered  GOP  leadership  in  Congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  policy-conscious  House 
Republican  conference.  Representative  Mel- 
vin Lmrd,  of  Wisconsin,  acknowledges  the 
futility  of  trying  to  stem  the  expectable  flow 
of  Great  Society  legislation  this  year.  After 
all.  the  lineup  is  295  to  140  in  favor  of  the 
Johnson  administration. 


Says  Laxko:  '"Iliou^  we  do  not  win  roUcall 
▼otes.  we  can  win  for  America  the  aU-lmpor- 
tant  second  look  that  may  save  us  from 
Mindly  accepting  a  Great  Society  that  ml^t 
be  just  another  great  mistake,  Just  another 
great  scheme,  Just  another  great  debt  ac- 
cepted without  due  consideration." 

Now,  this  is  not  to  say  that  all  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  vast  blueprint  is  bad.  Cer- 
tainly a  part  of  It,  handled  with  prudence, 
may  lead  toward  a  better  Nation.  There  are 
other  disturbing  aspects  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety program,  however,  that  contain  pro- 
liferating seeds  of  costly  growth,  whose  fu- 
tur'e  no  man  can  reckon  with  any  accuracy. 

These  are  the  projects  that  need  a  "sec- 
ond look,"  and  toward  which  responsible 
Republicans  must  address  themselves  either 
with  compelling  arguments  or  sensible 
alternatives. 


Act  I,  the  Fanny  Money  Era 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OP   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16. 1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, following  is  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Gazette  of 
March  3,  and  which  points  up  the  dan- 
gers of — and  the  responsibility  for — our 
current  silver  coinage  problem.  Since 
an  inherently  valuable  coinage  is  his- 
torically necessary  to  the  stability  of 
America's  economic  system,  it  behooves 
all  of  us  to  think  seriously  and  act  wisely 
in  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  situation  with 
which  we  are  presently  feu^d. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Act  I.  THE  PuNNY  Monet  EaA 

It  requires  something  less  than  an  ad- 
vanced degree  in  economics  to  whet  one's 
suspicions  that  something  is  seriously  amiss 
when  normaUy  sedate  banks  in  some  Ameri- 
can cities  must  exchange  $1  In  paper  money 
and  91  In  trading  stamps  for  each  $l  in 
silver  turned  In  to  them. 

The  sad  fact  of  life  Is  that  we  are  rapidly 
running  out  of  silver,  that  the  time  is  im- 
minent when  the  cost  of  using  silver  for  coins 
will  be  prohibitive,  anjrway,  and  that  we 
must  either  abandon  sUver  as  a  coinage  base 
entirely,  or  sharply  reduce  the  sliver  content. 
At  what  cost  to  public  confidence  can  only 
be  guessed. 

Both  natural  and  unnatural  causes  are 
cited  for  this  current  kettle  of  fish  that  we 
are  In — and  they  range  all  the  way  from  the 
increase  In  the  industrial  use  of  silver  and 
the  growth  of  the  vending  machine  business 
to  the  spreading  popularity  of  coin  collect- 
ing. The  real  nub.  however.  Is  to  be  found 
in  the  Federal  Government's  long-time  pre- 
occupation with  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
our  currency  for  political  purposes,  and  with 
Its  more  recent  refusal  to  realize  that 
Gresham's  law — "bad  money  drives  out 
good" — is  still  as  valid  now  as  It  was  In  the 
16th  century'. 

To  stimulate  free  world  silver  production, 
and  to  conserve  our  coinage,  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  freed  silver  from  Its  90-cents- 
an-ounce  pegged  price  and  Instituted  a  pro- 
gram of  retiring  our  silver  certificates — re- 
deemable 100  percent  In  silver — and  replac- 
ing them  with  Federal  reserve  notes.  bcu:ked 
25  percent  by  gold,  but  not  redeemable.  The 
move,  unfortunately,  flew  directly  in  the  face 
of  Gresham's  law.  Immediately,  the  bad 
money,  the  Federal  Reserve  notes,  drove  out 
the  good  money,  silver  dollars.  Prom  a 
stockpile  of  more  than  95  million  cartwheels 
In  December  1962  (which  the  Treastiry  bUleU 
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as  a  25-year  supply)  the  supply  fell  to  3  mil- 
lion In  Just  15  montbs  and  is  now  virtually 
nonexistent. 

Even  if  the  silver  were  available,  which  it 
Is  not,  continued  coinage  is  Impoesible  since 
silver,  now  trading  on  the  free  market,  has 
risen  in  price  to  $1.28  an  ounce  and  has 
reached  the  point  where  it  has  i>ecome 
profitable  to  melt  silver  dollars  down  for 
their  BUver  content.  Once  the  price  rises  to 
$1.38  an  ounce,  which  is  inevitable,  It  will 
then  be  profitable  to  melt  down  lesser  silver 
coins — quarters  and  dimes.  The  British 
went  through  this  politically  explosive  up- 
heaval in  the  1920'8.  to  their  everlasting 
regret. 

The  upheaval  we  face  in  our  currency  Is 
going  to  be  chaotic,  and  the  current  Demo- 
cratic administration  has  no  choice  but  to 
accept  responsibility  for  being  the  one  that 
politicked  silver  coins  out  of  existence  •  •  • 
for  being  the  administration  that  debased 
our  currency  and  lavuu^ed  us  on  a  funny 
money  kick  with  ominous  potentialities. 


The  Sino-Soviet  Conflict— Part  III 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wiscoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8. 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  I  Insert  Into  the  Record  a  second 
article  by  Dr.  Donald  A.  Zagoria,  a  mem- 
ber of  Columbia  University's  Research 
Institute  on  Communist  Affairs  and  the 
author  of  the  authoritative  "The  Sino- 

Soviet  Conflict,  igss-ei." 

In  this  article,  which  appeared  In  the 
January  31,  1965.  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial section.  Dr.  Zagoria  assesses  some 
of  the  probabilities  and  myths  which  sur- 
round the  question  of  American  with- 
drawal from  southeast  Asia  and  Its  effect 
on  Russia  and  China. 

The  article  fcdlows: 

(By  Donald  S.  Zagoria) 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  an  American 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam?  Is  the  domino 
theory  vaUd?  Would  withdrawal  set  in  mo- 
tion a  chain  of  forces  that  would  ultimately 
spell  the  end  of  our  position  as  a  Pacific 
power  and  a  retreat  "back  to  Waiklkl"? 
What  would  be  the  likely  consequences  else- 
where in  Asia  of  an  American  defeat  In  Viet- 
nam? What  effect  would  it  have  on  Russia 
and  CThina? 

None  of  these  questions  can  be  answered 
with  certainty  because  they  involve  too  many 
imponderables.  But  it  may  be  worthwhile 
to  try  to  assess  some  of  the  probabilities  and 
to  dispel  some  of  the  myths. 

Defeat  for  the  United  States  in  Vietnam — 
no  matter  how  it  was  disguised — would  al- 
most certainly  encourage  the  Chinese  and 
other  Communist  parties  in  underdeveloped 
areas  to  believe  that  the  Chinese  model  of 
"liberation  war"  is  neither  so  risky  nor  so 
pointless  as  the  Russians  have  contended. 
Chinese  prestige  in  the  international  Com- 
munist movement,  particularly  among  those 
parties  in  the  neutral  camps,  would  be  en- 
hanced and  the  "paper  tiger"  thesis  would 
probably  be  more  widely  accepted. 

SEEK   FEBTTLS  SOIL 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Chinese  or 
other  Asian  Communists  would  nin  amok. 
The  Chinese  would  not  necessarily  encourage 
other  Communist  parties  to  emulate  Ho  Chi 
Minh  of  North  Vietnam  unless  conditions 
were  deemed  proper  and  unless  there  was  a 


pro- Western  government  in  power  that  Peip- 
ing  wanted  removed. 

The  Chinese  are  revolutiotiaries  but  they 
are  aware  that  a  successful  revolution  or 
"liberation  war"  must  be  carefully  prepared 
and  that  it  must  take  place  in, fertile  soil. 
The  ground  for  the  Vletcong  success  today 
in  South  Vietnam  was  carefully  prepared 
many  years  ago.  Nor  are  the  Chinese  Inter- 
ested in  indiscriminately  promoting  revolu- 
tion. In  countries  such  as  Burma  and  Cam- 
bodia, which  have  moved  away  from  the 
United  States,  Peiplng  shows  little  interest 
in  sponsoring  subversion. 

China's  major  goal  is  to  remove  American 
influence  from  Asia.  The  promotion  of  "lib- 
eration wars"  is  only  one  of  several  ways  to 
achieve  that  goal.  What  we  ean  expect  from 
China  in  the  event  of  the  loss  of  South  Viet- 
nam, then.  Is  Increased  pressure  on  other 
pro- Western  countries  In  Asia,  such  as  Thai- 
land and  Malaysia. 

Another  important  question  concerns  the 
relationship  between  China  and  other  Asian 
Communist  parties  such  as  the  Vietnamese.' 
This  relationship  is  often  OTersimpllfied  in 
either  of  two  ways.  The  first  says  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  all  otter  Asian  Com- 
mimists  are  stooges  or  satellites  of  China. 
This  is  not  the  case.  The  North  Vietnamese 
made  their  own  revolution  imd  have  their 
own  Interests,  some  of  which  overlap  with 
those  of  China  and  some  of  which  conflict. 
For  years  Hanoi  sought  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  Moscow  and  Peiplng.  It 
finally  landed  in  the  Peiplng  camp  not  be- 
cause of  any  blind  loyalty  to  China  but  be- 
caxise  it  decided  that  allianoe  with  Peiplng 
would  best  promote  the  gOBl  of  imifylng 
Vietnam  under  Hanoi's  hegemony.  Hanoi  Is 
now  a  firm  ally  of  Peiplng  because  It  has 
little  other  choice,  given  Its  goal  and  U.S.  op- 
position to  it.  If  It  should  achieve  Its  goal, 
however,  a  Titolst  development  would  be 
quite  likely  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  other  oversimplification — at  the  op- 
posite extreme — maintains  that  North  Viet- 
nam Is  now  or  can  be  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent of  Peiplng.  For  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, Peiplng  and  Hanoi  have  certain  over- 
lapping interests,  the  most  important  of 
which  Is  to  eliminate  American  power  and 
Influence  from  southeast  Asia.  To  achieve 
that  goal,  Hanoi  needs  Peipicg's  backing. 

RUSSIAN  MORAL  SUPFORT 

In  the  Icmger  run,  Chinese  military  power 
and  the  logic  of  geography  will  keep  Hanoi 
In  Peiplng's  sphere  of  influence,  much  as 
Rumania  remains  In  the  Soviet  sphere  de- 
spite her  recent  show  of  Independence. 

As  to  the  Russians,  an  American  defeat  In 
Vietnam  would  not  likely  bring  about  any 
fundamental  change  in  their  interest  In  a 
detente.  The  Russians  would  continue  to 
hesitate  to  risk  any  direct  confrontation 
with  the  United  States  by  sponsoring  "libera- 
tion wars."  But  they  would  be  more  hard- 
pressed  to  refute  the  Peiplng  argument  that 
the  United  States  is  a  paper  tiger  and  thus 
might  give  increased  moral  support  to  such 
wars. 

The  most  difficult  question  in  many  re- 
spects Is:  What  effect  would  American  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  have  on  other  coun- 
tries in  south  and  southeast  Asia  that  lie 
Within  the  shadow  of  China? 

The  view  of  Peiplng  from  Bangkok  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  view  from  New  Delhi,  and 
even  within  one  country  there  are  great  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  Nevertheless,  In  a  trip 
I  made  a  year  and  a  half  ago  through  most  of 
Asia,  I  gained  the  clear  impreaslon  that  Chi- 
nese power — even  before  Peli>lng's  explosion 
of  a  nuclear  device — was  beglaning  to  make 
Itself  felt  as  never  before.  I  found  what  can 
only  be  called  a  preoccupation  with,  and 
growing  respect  for,  China. 

In  Indonesia,  both  army  leaders  and  mem- 
bers of  the  political  elite  seemed  to  feel  that 
the  mainlamd  of  southeast  Asia  will  eventu- 
ally  be   lost   to   China.    General    NasuUon, 


chief  of  the  armed  forces,  told  me  that  there 
was  no  way  to  prevent  this  unless  the  smaller 
countries  In  the  area  acquired  a  sense  of  "na- 
tional Identity"  such  as  Indonesia  has.  A 
high-ranking  official  in  the  Foreign  Office 
said  Indonesia  would  have  good  relations  with 
China  for  the  next  10  years  but  after  thai. 
when  China  had  gained  the  mainland  ct 
southeast  Asia,  there  would  be  a  showdowu 
at  the  water's  edge. 

In  one  small  Asian  country,  a  government 
official  suggested  only  half  jokingly  that  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States  ought  to  carve  up 
China  now  before  It  Is  too  late. 

In  Pakistan,  a  high-ranking  official  sug- 
gested that  we  ought  to  accept  a  neutraliza- 
tion of  Indochina  inasmuch  as  the  French 
experience  demonstrated  that  it  is  not  ix>s- 
sible  to  win  a  military  victory.  He  made  the 
further  point  that  the  Chinese  and  North 
Vietnamese  might  now  be  willing  to  negotiate 
a  political  settlement  in  return  for  certain 
quid  pro  qiios.  whereas  In  a  few  years  they 
may  well  be  strong  enough  to  take  what  they 
want  without  negotiating. 

These  were  opposing  positions  but  they 
have  a  common  denominator  and  one,  I  be- 
lieve, that  is  widely  shared  in  the  area:  the 
view  that  Chinese  power  is  increasing  and 
will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  by  one  means 
or  another. 

In  regard  to  Cambodia,  there  is  a  popular 
aphorism:  When  China  catches  cold,  Cam- 
bodia sneezes.  Prince  Sihanouk,  the  Coni- 
bodlan  leader,  has  been  saying  for  some  time 
that  China  represents  the  wave  of  the  future 
In  southeast  Asia — a  situation  he  ascribes 
largely  to  the  falliu-e  of  American  policy— 
and  he  has  been  acting  accordingly.  Al- 
though there  is  a  school  of  American  opinion 
that  attributes  paranoid  tendencies  to  ail 
Asian  leaders  whom  we  And  difficult  to  un- 
derstand, there  is  no  reason  to  believe  thnt 
Sihanouk  Is  acting  out  of  anything  but  a 
realistic  assesment  of  the  balaxtce  of  force. 
There  was  a  paradox  in  all  this,  it  seemed 
to  me  at  the  time.  Communist  China  had 
recently  encountered  serious  economic  diffi- 
culties at  home,  and  had  separated  itself 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  One  might  have 
thought  that  such  developments  would  lui- 
dermine  China's  prestige  in  the  world  at 
large.  A  common  reaction  in  Asia  to  Pei- 
plng's domestic  problems,  however,  when 
they  were  known  about  at  all,  was  that  they 
were  merely  temporary  setbacks. 

Chinese  discipline  and  determination — 
these  were  the  essential  things  that  stood 
out  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  I  talked. 

China's  successful  show  of  force  against 
India  certainly  did  nothing  to  detract  from 
this  image.  Indeed,  most  Asians  seemed  to 
lack  sympathy  for  India,  and  several  officials 
were  quick  to  say  that  India  got  Just  what 
she  deserved. 

The  smaller  countries  around  the  perimeter 
of  China  stand  in  awe  of  her  for  many  rea- 
sons. Sheer  size  and  proximity  are  of  course 
factors  of  great  importance.  K  China  rolls 
in  her  sleep,  one  official  told  me,  his  country 
might  be  crushed  just  by  accident. 

There  are  also  important  historical  and 
cultural  factors.  Much  of  the  area  around 
China  has  at  one  time  or  another  been  under 
direct  or  indirect  domination  by  the  Chinese 
Empire.  Some  of  the  smaller  countries  pa:d 
tribute  to  Peiplng.  Chinese  civilization 
spread  to — or  strongly  influenced — Kore.i. 
Japan,  the  Ryukyus,  and  much  of  southeasr 
Asia.  In  short,  China — long  before  it  was 
Communist — was  accustomed  to  a  dominant 
role  in  east  Asia  and  many  of  the  smaller 
countries  in  east  and  southeast  Asia  recog- 
nized her  dominance. 

There  Is  another  way  in  which  Asian  re- 
spect for  Chinese  power  is  ntirtured :  throucii 
the  overseas  Chinese,  who  economically  dom- 
inate many  of  the  southeast  Asian  countries. 
Particularly  In  countries  that  recognize  Pei- 
plng, the  Communist  Embassy  exerts  a  strong 
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influence  on  the  local  Chinese  community. 
Those  Chinese  businessmen  who  do  not  co- 
operate with  Peiplng  wiU  often  find  more  co- 
operative Chinese  opening  up  businesses 
right  across  the  street  from  them. 

Even  in  such  countries  as  Thailand,  where 
there  Is  a  Nationalist  embassy,  many  in  the. 
large  Chinese  community  take  considerable 
pride  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  strong  cen- 
tral government  in  China  once  again  and 
that  Peiplng  has  been  strong  enough  to  defy 
the  world's  two  great  powers,  Russia  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  this  basic  emontional 
bond — similar  to  that  which  ties  most  Jews 
throughout  the  world  to  Israel — that  con- 
vinces many  southeast  Asian  governments 
that  the  Chinese  in  their  midst  are  a  poten- 
tial fifth  column  whether  they  are  pro- 
Communist  or  pro-Nationalist. 

Moreover,  the  17  million  Chinese  overseas 
are  the  moet  industrious  and  talented  peo- 
ple In  southeast  Asia.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  that  there  Is  a  reluctance  to  assimi- 
late them.  One  Indonesian  official  told  me 
the  Chinese  In  Indonesia,  outnumbered  6  to 
1,  worked  three  times  as  hard  as  the  Indo- 
nesians. SimUarly,  I  asked  the  Cambodian 
Minister  of  Agriculture  why  the  Cambodians 
did  not  try  to  assimilate  the  Chinese  com- 
munity. He  said  they  couldn't  afford  to 
because  the  Cambodians  would  wake  up  one 
morning  and  find  the  whole  National 
Assembly  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 

There  Is  yet  another  factor  reinforcing 
the  respect  t<xc  Chinese  ix)wer.  Some  Asian 
countries  have  strong  pro-Pelplng  Com- 
munist Parties.  Their  leaders  hope  to  keep 
these  parties  at  bay  by  being  friendly  to 
China.  One  of  several  reasons  for  the  grow- 
ing friendship  of  Indonesian  President 
Sukarno  with  China  is  that  he  wants  to  keep 
his  own  pro-Pelplng  party  In  line. 

In  Burma,  Premier  Ne  Win  also  faces  a 
strong  Communist  Party  that,  unlike  the 
Indonesian  party,  is  engaged  In  armed  strug- 
gle against  the  Oovemmient.  But  Ne  Win 
nevertheless  pursues  a  friendly  policy  toward 
China.  His  calculation  may  be  that  if  he 
moved  closer  to  the  West,  the  Chinese  would 
give  substantial  assistance  to  the  Burmese 
Communists,  something  they  have  refrained 
Irom  doing  for  the  past  decade. 

In  Cambodia,  it  is  not  an  internal  Com- 
munist Party  which  Sihanouk  wishes  to 
keep  under  control,  but  an  external  one, 
namely  the  NorUi  Vietnamese.  The  NcHth 
Vietnamese  represent  to  Cambodia  both  a 
hostile  Communist  state  and,  probably  more 
importantly,  a  traditional  enemy.  To  restrain 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  to  guarantee  his 
country's  security,  Sihanouk  beUeves  that  he 
can  rely  upon  China.  Slhano\ik  probably  be- 
lieves that  by  moving  closer  to  China  and 
away  from  the  West,  he  gives  the  Chinese 
little  Incentive  to  sponsor  commtinism  within 
Cambodia.  And  he  Is  correct.  Peiplng  does 
not  seek  to  subvert  him.  Might  not  the 
Thais  one  day  come  to  believe  that  a  reap- 
prochement  with  China  would  beneflt 
them  In  the  same  manner  by  ending  Chinese- 
supported  attempts  to  subvert  the  pro- West- 
ern E^)vemment. 

Meanwhile  in  Cambodia  and  elsewhere,  I 
found  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  United 
States.  A  senior  American  military  c^cer  in 
Phnom  Penh  told  me — befot*  the  withdrawal 
of  the  American  military  mission — that  sev- 
en 1  American  officers  had  directly  asked  their 
Cambodian  counterparts  whether  they  felt 
that  they  could  count  on  American  support 
If  the  chips  were  down.  The  Cambodian  offi- 
cers replied  that  they  had  confidence  In 
Individual  American  officers  but  none  in  the 
American  Government.  The  fact  that  the 
An-ierican  aid  program  was  only  on  a  year- 
to-year  basis  was  often  cited  as  evidence  of 
the  ambiguity  of  U.S.  support. 

Communist  China's  explosion  of  a  nuclear 
device   has   almost  certainly   increased  tlM 


growing  respect  for  China  throughout  Asia. 
Of  the  only  two  Asian  powers  that  oould  pos- 
sibly staiid  as  a  counterweight  to  China.  In- 
dia has  been  hiuibled  and  Japan  seems 
ambivalent.  There  are  powerful  political 
farces  in  Japan  whose  pressttres  will  set  seven 
limits  on  Japan's  ability  to  help  the  United 
States  contain  Chinese  power. 

Against  this  biu;kground,  it  seems  reascm- 
able  to  conclude  that  an  American  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  would  strengthen  the 
view  that  is  already  widely  held  in  much  o(f 
Asia:  That  Chinese  power  is  growing  and 
there  Is  little  to  stop  It. 

Sihanouk,  who  clearly  distinguishes  be- 
tween Hanoi  and  Peiplng — he  has  based  his 
policy  on  an  attempt  to  play  one  against  the 
other — has  nevertheless  long  recognized  that 
whatever  influence  Peiplng  has  over  Hanoi, 
any  extension  of  Communist  power  in  Asia 
would  change  the  balance  of  forces  against 
the  United  States.  This  Is  a  basic  fact  at 
life  and  Sihanouk  has  acted  upon  it.  The 
more  the  Communists  have  been  successful 
in  South  Vietnam,  the  more  he  has  moved 
away  from  the  United  States  and  closer  to 
China.  A  similar  reaction  will  almost  cer- 
tainly take  ijlace  elsewhere  in  Asia  if  the 
United  States  withdraws.  And  to  this  ex- 
tent the  domino  theory  works. 

The  |»-oblem  of  how  to  contain  commu- 
nism in  Vietnam  emerges  inescapmbly  as  part 
of  the  much  larger  problem  of  how  to  con- 
tain Chinese  poww  in  Asia.  While  still  in 
the  minor  leagues  as  a  global  power,  China 
is  now  close  to  being  the  dominant  regional 
power  in  Asia.  We  must  either  reconcile  our- 
selvee  to  this  development  or  be  prepared 
for  a  long  and  costly  effort.  There  is  no 
easier  way. 


Spangled  BaMser  Deemed  Worthy  of 
Awe,  Respect 


U^.    InfomatioB   Scrrice   Carrie*   Our 
Messaf  e  to  Ae  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAIMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2. 1965 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Yazoo  City.  Miss.,  high  school  pc^ier,  the 
Yazooan,  has  again  received  an  award 
from  the  Preedwn  Foundation. 

The  editorial  entitled  "Spangled  Ban- 
ner Deemed  Worthy  of  Awe,  Reelect," 
and  which  i^peared  In  the  October  31, 
1963,  issue  won  the  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  this  prize- winning  editorial  which 
was  written  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Cooper, 
now  a  student  at  Baylor  University. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Henry  Bennett  describes  the  patriotic  feel- 
ing exhibited  toward  the  American  flag  in 
"The  Flag  Goes  By"  when  he  pens  "Hats  Off: 
The  Flag  Is  Passing  By." 

Every  naticxi  claims  a  national  flag  as  Its 
chief  symbol,  an  image  fen*  the  country's  land, 
its  people,  its  goveriunent,  and  its  ideals. 
Men  and  women  have  died  to  protect  their, 
national  flag  from  dishonor  and  disgrace. 

To  honor  and  respect  this  national  emblem 
should  not  only  be  a  responsibility,  but  a 
privilege  and  honor:  for  the  American  flag 
represents  a  heritage  of  toU,  sweat,  and  tears 
for  freedom. 

Recognizing  the  civic  duty  high  school  stu- 
dents owe  to  their  cotintry,  the  student  body 
pledges  daily  to  "one  naticm  under  God,  In- 
divisible, with  Uberty  and  Justice  for  aU." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  Mnnrxsora 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  March  8. 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  the  dedi- 
cated work  of  the  UJS.  Inf (xm&tion  Serv- 
ice has  been  evaluated  carefully  by  the 
oversea  staff  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

USIS  is  today  frequently  a  target  of 
political  groups  which  abhor  freedom. 
Nevertheless,  the  superb  work  of  this 
cultural  arm  of  the  Am»-ican  Govern- 
ment has  great  impact  (m  the  search  for 
democratic  ways  of  solving  iH-oUems. 

I  therefore  commend  to  my  colleagues 
the  following  r«x>rt  which  s^ipeared  In 
the  March  4,  1965,  issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor: 

THET  CAKRT  UJS.  IlCAOK  TO  THK  WOUJ>.  BUT 

The  U.S.  Information  Service— USIS— 
speaks  to  the  world  for  America  and  Its 
poUcies.  It  attempts  to  project  a  rounded 
view  of  the  United  States.  A  survey  by  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  finds  that  USIS  is 
more  effective  than  is  generally  known.  But 
the  problems  of  USIS  posts  are  many. 
Libraries  are  sometimes  targets  for  angry 
protests  against  America  foreign  policy. 
USIS  programs  do  not  always  fit  the  needs  of 
local  oociditlons.  Monitor  correspondents 
here  discuss  the  impact  of  USIS  in  various 
parts  of  the  wcH-ld. 

rAK  CAST 

Hong  Kong. — ^The  triumphs  and  failures 
of  the  UJS.  Information  Service  In  the  Far 
East  are  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  two 
vignettes. 

The  setting  for  both  is  Djakarta,  capital  of 
Indonesia. 

Scene  of  the  first  is  a  pleasant  street  where 
stands  the  American  library  operated  by 
USIS.  Suddenly  a  mandilng  mob.  thought 
to  be  heading  for  the  American  Embassy  In 
another  part  of  the  city,  swerves  and  changes 
course. 

It  nishes  the  library,  smashes  its  way  In, 
wrecks  the  reading  room,  tears  down  the 
American  flag,  and  bums  It. 

The  second  vignette  takes  place  a  few  days 
later. 

The  scene  this  time  is  the  home  of  an 
American  Foreign  Service  officer  in  Djakarta. 
Being  shown  there  is  the  USIS  fllm  "Years  of 
Lightning,  Day  of  Drums."  the  fllm  depicting 
President  Kennedy's  achievements  and  fu- 
neral procession,  llie  fllm  must  be  shown 
in  a  private  house  because  American  films  of 
all  kinds  are  barred  from  public  viewing  In 
Indonesia. 

After  90  minutes  of  this  moving  record  the 
lights  are  turned  on  and  show  Indonesian 
women  in  the  audience  sobbing,  the  Indo- 
nesian men  grim  and  taut. 

Perhaps  the  audience  may  not  be  pro- 
American.  But  for  a  few  minutes  at  least 
this  film  has  buUt  a  bridge  of  humanity  be- 
tween two  peoples. 

What  propaganda  specialist  could  ask  for 
more? 

Such  anomalies — the  sacking  of  a  USIS  li- 
brary yet  the  brilliant  success  of  a  USIS 
film — ^In  the  same  city  Just  a  few  days  apart, 
indicate  the  range  of   reaction   to  USIS  in 


Some  old  Far  Eastern  hands  blast  USIS  tor 
lack  of  sophlstlcatlob.    They  say  too  much 
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of  the  propaganda  program  Is  pcu;kaged  In 
bureaucratic  Waslilngton  without  consider- 
ation for  local  conditions. 

Instead  of  some  heavy  tomes  they  would 
like  to  see  in  American  IlbrarleB  simple  book- 
lets on  how  to  repair  a  bicycle  or  dlir  a 
weU. 

InstecKl  of  films  on  art  gaUertes  in  Btiffalo 
they  woxdd  like  to  see  animated  cartoons 
angled  speclflcaUy  for  local  audiences. 

They  are  critical  of  the  act  of  Ckxngress 
which  bars  TTSIS  from  competing  with  com- 
mercial publishing  houses  and  which,  they 
say.  stultifies  USIB  paMlcatlons. 

Some  are  critical  ot  the  fact  that  non- 
American  authors  are  barred  from  American 
library  shelves. 

But  if  USIS  Is  criticized,  it  Is  also  de- 
fended. Some  point  out  that  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  succeasful  propaganda  displays-^ 
of  the  space  program  and  eq\iipment — was 
a  packaged  program  from  Washington. 

It  is  argued  that  sackings  of  libraries  do 
not  always  Indicate  defeat.  Sconetlmes  they 
are  indications  of  the  Ubrarles'  effective- 
ness, so  much  so  that  antl-Amerlcan  dem- 
onstrators desire  to  put  th«n  out  of  business. 
Then  again  In  one  southeast  Asian  land 
where  the  local  government  is  trying  to  Im- 
prove Its  image  In  a  remote  and  Communist- 
tainted  region,  the  USIS  is  perfc»inlng  with 
subtlety  and  sophistication.  Much  of  its 
effort  is  to  bolster  the  government  with  im- 
proved propaganda  techniques  without  ever 
thumping  out  the  achievements  of  the 
United  states. 

And  In  Vietnam,  although  there  are  USIS 
officials  of  aU  calibers,  there  are  men  of 
courage.  Initiative,  and  brtlllant  improvisa- 
tion working  for  the  USIS  in  the  provinces- 
all  under  the  guns  of  the  Vietcong. 

"Maybe,"  says  one  American  correspond- 
ent long  In  the  Far  Sast,  "it  all  depends  on 
the  individual.  The  guy  with  enough  dedi- 
cation tempered  with  enough  realism  yet 
still  with  enough  imagination  and  profes- 
sionalism—that's the  guy  that  seems  to  do 
a  good  Job.  But  selling  America  in  Asia 
Is  an  uphill  Job. 

"This  Is  very  professional  business,  and 
we  can  do  without  the  amateurs,  the  bu- 
reaucrats, and  the  nuts." 

John  Hughes, 
latin  america 
Santuoo. — On   balance.   U.S.   Information 
Service  activities  in  Latin  America  are  tot- 
ing up  a  number  of  solid  achievements. 

Siirveylng  the  hemisphere  picture,  corre- 
spondents of  this  newspaper  aroimd  the 
hemisphere  report  that  USIS  operations 
spend  less  than  their  various  Communist 
counterparts,  but  seem  to  be  getting  more 
for  their  money.  A  survey  by  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  shows: 

USIS  contributions  to  the  press  and  to 
radio  and  television  Is  reaching  an  ever- 
broadening  spectrtim  of  social  classes  in 
these  countries. 

Student  and  professional  exchanges,  as 
weU  as  lending  libraries,  do  undercut  Com- 
munist infiuences  in  the  academic  circles. 

Blnatlonal  centers,  where  English  is  taught 
and  special  cultural  programs  are  presented 
are  growing  popular  whether  in  capital  cities 
or  In  the  counta-yside. 

To  be  sure,  not  all  USIS  operations  are 
equally  successful.  USIS  personnel  In  the 
various  clUes  surveyed  are  quick  to  admit 
their  problems.  Some  of  this  trouble  stems 
from  personnel  who  are  Inadequately  trained. 

But  the  real  problems  which  continue  to 
defy  soIuUon  result  from  the  sudden  na- 
tionalist- and  Communist- Inspired  reaction 
to  an  International  crisis,  and  also  from  the 
longstanding  antl-Americanlsm  based  on 
nationalist  distrust  of  U.S.  motives  in  the 
area. 

Marlon  Wllhelm,  the  Monitor's  special  cor- 
respondent in  Mexico  City,  reports: 
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*Tr.S.  films  are  getting  the  American  image 
into  every  stratum  of  Mexican  society  from 
dty  labor  imlons  to  country  teachers  and 
municipal  workers.  This  film  audience  was 
vastly  broadened  recently  by  organizing  film 
clubs  aroiind  the  country  and  lending  out 
projectors.  "Hie  films  are  exchanged  every 
week  by  mall." 

Dally  news  reports  are  Issued  by  USIS  in 
most  of  the  countries.  They  are  used  In 
varying  degrees  in  the  local  newspapers. 
Where  there  are  newspapers  with  substantial 
reputations,  such  as  in  Buenos  Aires  or  Bo- 
gota, these  reports  are  less  frequently  used. 
But  in  rural  areas,  they  often  reach  a 
broad  spectrum  of  provincial  readers.  Vide- 
otaped television  programs  and  canned  radio 
broadcasts  also  make  their  impact  in  these 
rural  regions. 

It  may  be  that  USIS  operations  in  rural 
areas  are  more  effective  than  in  the  cities. 
In  Mexico  City — and  this  would  be  true  in 
any  capital  city — the  Comm\mlst  competi- 
tion runs  higher. 

Another  area  which  sometimes  defies 
USIS  treatment  is  the  university  campus. 
The  Communists  are  highly  active  on  these 
campuses.  But  every  campus  demonstration 
has  its  subtle  checkmate  in  ciUtural  Inroads 
from  USIS. 

One  of  these  Is  the  free  lending  library 
set  up  In  every  large  Letln  American  city. 
where  university  students  may  obtain  books 
Important  for  their  course  work. 

USIS,  through  blnatlonal  cultural  centers 
in  many  of  the  countries,  offers  a  variety 
of  courses  in  English,  lliousands  receive 
such  instruction  In  Argentina  or  Brazil,  Co- 
lombia or  Mexico,  Peru,  or  Guatemala. 

In  final  analysis,  the  success  of  USIS 
operations  throughout  the  hemisphere.  Mon- 
itor correspondents  indicate.  Is  In  clear  ratio 
to  the  type  of  personnel  lavolved  in  operat- 
ing the  various  USIS  missions.  The  person- 
nel has  been  good,  often  eKcellent,  in  most 
instances  in  the  recent  past. 

Miss  Wllhelm  adds  significantly  from 
Mexico: 

"The  United  States  appears  to  be  reaching 
more  deeply  Into  the  national  conscloiisness 
by  the  very  fact  that  It  does  not  subsidize  its 
popularity." 

She  quotes  a  USIS  officer  In  Mexico  who 
says  "Mexicans  use  our  services  becaiise  they 
want  to,  not  because  we  pay  them  to  do  it." 
This    seems    true    throu^out    the    hemi- 
sphere. 

James  Nelson  Goodsell. 

ATSICA 


Cape  Town. — On  one  of  Addis  Ababa's 
main  streets  Is  a  small  office  building  whose 
groimd  floor  does  one  of  the  best  businesses 
in  the  Ethiopian  capital.  It  houses  the  XJA. 
Information  Service  library. 

When  I  visited  it  a  few  months  ago  It  was 
crowded  with  Africans  studying  American 
newspapers,  books,  and  magazines. 

"It's  like  this  all  the  time,"  said  the  younff 
librarian  In  charge. 

In  many  other  African  countries  the  pic- 
ture is  much  the  same. 

This  speaks  of  the  Afrioan's  hunger  for 
knowledge  and  also  of  the  limited  facilities 
for  study  available  to  him.  It  Is  not  neces- 
sarily therefore  a  simple  gage  of  his  friend- 
liness toward  the  United  States.  Nor  of  his 
acceptance  of  American  propaganda. 

For  when  passions  rise  against  VS. 
policies — such  as  American  aid  to  Premier 
Molse  Tshombe  of  the  Congo— libraries  as 
the  most  obvious  American  facility  make 
easy  targets  for  protest  and  attack. 

There  Is  one  rule  of  thumb  that  seems  to 
be  pretty  useful  in  Judging  the  effectiveness 
of  USIS.  The  smaller  and  more  underdevel- 
oped a  country,  the  more  impact  USIS  ac- 
tivities appear  to  have. 

The  Information  services  provide  not  Just 
libraries  but  films,  lectures,  pamphlets  on 
the  American  culture  and  way  of  life,  ma- 


terial for  use  by  newspapers,  cultural  ex- 
hlblts.  In  the  smaller  countries  the  dearth 
of  locally  available  books,  teaching  materials 
mmB,  and  so  on,  makes  USIS  activities  stand 
out. 

In  societies  such  as  South  Africa— with  a 
more  sophLsticated  popxUation.  its  own  u- 
braries,  a  more  developed  economy,  and 
better  Income  even  for  Africans — the  tm- 
pact  is  less.  Furthermore  here  no  one  ig 
allowed  to  go  out  and  proselytize  in  the 
African  areas.  Permits  are  required  to  en- 
ter them  and  the  permits  sometimes  are 
not  easy  to  get. 

Also  the  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  program 
depends  on  the  attitude  of  the  government 
Involved.  Some  governments  do  not  encour- 
age  widespread  propoganda  activities  by  for- 
eign agencies. 

Just  down  the  street  from  the  USIS  11- 
brary  in  Addis  Ababa  the  Russians  main- 
tain a  similar  service.  Some  months  ago  it 
had  pictures  of  Soviet  Industries  and  pas- 
toral  scenes  In  the  window.  It  was  not 
crowded  Inside. 

Usually  the  VJB.  information  operation  is 
by  far  the  largest  of  its  kind. 

In  a  way  it  is  hard  for  an  Impoverished 
African  to  relate  himself  to  the  "American 
way  of  life"  depicted  In  USIS  films,  pam- 
phlets.  and  books  in  which  workers  have  cars 
and  fine  houses  with  modem  equipment  It 
seems  so  far  off  and  unattainable. 

Some  time  ago  a  group  of  Africans  were 
shown  a  film  of  life  In  an  American  city 
which  happened  to  show  white  street  clean- 
ers and  a  white  woman  scrubbing  floors 

"But,"  they  said  to  the  man  showing  the 
film,  "do  you  really  mean  that  white  people 
clean  their  own  streets  and  wash  floors  lust 
like  we  do?"  "^ 

Therefore  there  Is  a  big  gulf  for  USIS  to 
bridge.  It  Is  not  easy  for  Africans  to  un- 
derstand that  America  Is  great  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  basically  wealthy  but  because  its 
people  work  hard  to  make  it  so. 

This  too  is  why  Communist  propaganda 
succeeds  at  times.  It  tells  Africans  that 
Americans  are  rich  because  they  exploit  other 
people. 

To  people  with  few  worldly  advantages  the 
caU  to  socialism  finds  an  answering  ring 
Capitalism  to  them  means  expioitaUon.  And 
they  equate  the  United  States  and  capital- 
ist exploitation,  thanks  to  Communist  prop- 
aganda. ^    ^ 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  American 
propaganda  goes  unnoticed.  Ptor  instance 
large  numbers  of  African  youth  want  to  go 
to  the  United  States  to  study.  Many  more 
applications  are  received  than  can  possibly 
be  handled. 

And  there  Is  a  reservoir  of  goodwUl  in 
many  African  states  for  the  United  States 
The  free  way  of  life  is  much  admired.  Amer- 
ican power  Is  respected. 

All  USIS  activities  are,  of  course,  still  iust 
the  matter  of  throwing  small  pebbles  in  a 
very  big  pond.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that 
despite  setbacks  information  services  make 
a  contribution  to  a  more  acciu^te  view  of 
the  United  States  by  many  Africans. 

Robert  M.  HALLrrr 

INDIA 

New  Delhi.— In  India's  deep  south.  ;n  a 
region  where  every  coconut  tree  then  carried 
a  Red  flag,  I  once  visited  a  USIS  reading 
room.  It  was  packed  with  Indians,  manv  of 
them  students.  A  majority  said  they  wf  re 
Communists. 

I  later  twitted  the  Communist  Chief  Mi!::s- 
ter  of  Kerala  State  about  the  evident  popu- 
larity of  propaganda  from  the  enemy  camp 
His  reply:  "Indian  Communists  enjoy  wide 
horizons." 

Through  periods  of  evident  tension  and  dis- 
cord between  the  United  States  and  India 
there  has  never  been  the  slightest  inclina- 
tlon  anywhere  to  attack  or  bum  a  USIS 
library  or  abandon  any  one  of  the  manv 
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Info.'-mation  p«-ograms  In  English,  Hindi,  or 
one  of  the  many  other  Indian  languages. 

The  sophisticated  Indian  many  scoff  at 
USIS  literature.  In  days  of  paper  shortage, 
he  welcomes  It  only  for  its  scrap  value. 

But  It  also  is  a  fact  that  the  American 
Reporter,  the  main  USIS  weekly  publica- 
tion in  English,  has  to  be  held  down  to  a 
certain  number.  And  the  pictorial  Span 
has  just  won  an  Indian  award  for  its  tech- 
nical excellence. 

llie  overall  USIS  program  in  India  is 
popular  because  it  provides  free  technical 
information  not  otherwise  available  because 
it  [jfovides  a  variety  of  literature  for  a  very 
poor  but  increasingly  word-hungry  people. 

The  image  of  America  that  all  this  pro- 
jects to  the  recipient  is  almost  a  side  Issue. 
Therefore,  It  is  difficult  to  describe  this  pic- 
ture. The  U.S.  image  is  not  of  a  collection 
of  ordinary  people  still  struggling  to  do 
berer  and  better,  but  of  a  nation — mighty 
in  its  wealth  and  power — which  has  ar- 
rived. 

Thus,  when  the  USIS  spreads  information 
about  a  progreim  to  eradicate  poverty  In  the 
United  States,  Indians  are  Inclined  to  smile. 

When  It  gives  news,  as  It  sometimes  does. 
of  problems  concerning  race,  this  seems  to 
bring  not  so  much  new  understanding  as 
solace  that  there  are  other  parts  of  the 
world  struggling  with  similar  or  allied 
matters. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  today  there  is  in 
India  a  better  understanding  that  ever  before 
of  -he  motive  and  purposes  of  U.S.  assistance 
to  this  country. 

In  recent  years,  aid  publicity.  It  Is  noticed, 
is  more  tightly  worded,  more  pragmatic  and 
iflcttial.  With  a  quieter  tone,  the  impact 
vis-a-vls  Soviet  aid  Is  all  the  greater. 

Similarly,  the  USIS  chore  has  grown 
ligiiter.  It  does  not  have  to  be  quite  so  shrill 
as  Indians  receive  practical  proof  of  the  ag- 
gre  .-ive  content  of  world  communism. 

A  favorite  Indian  question  not  so  very  long 
ag,i  was:  "Why  does  America  always  help 
dictators  in  Asia?"    It  is  heard  less  often  now. 

Events  also  have  helped  an  easier  dissemi- 
na'ion  of  Information  about  military  pro- 
era  ms,  about  the  help  the  United  States  pro- 
virte.s  in  this  sphere  to  safeguard  freedom. 

The  whole  USIS  program  produces  a  wealth 
of  factual  data  for  Indians  to  use  as  they 
like.  The  Image  projected  is  not  always  good 
be(\uise  It  Is  not  one  sided.  Unlike  the  Rus- 
sia ris,  the  Americans  are  willing  to  depict 
the  bad  as  well  as  good  aspects  of  life  In  their 
country. 

In  any  case  the  USIS  program  reaches  only 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  Indian  people, 
whereas  the  millions  go  regularly  to  the 
movies  and  get  their  Image  from  this  pcw- 
ticular  medium. 

Sharokh  Sabavala. 


LAWS  AND  RUUES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States 
Title  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
RncoRo;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
pction  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
I  Jan  12,  1895,  c.  23,  §  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
TR,\TiONs,  MAPS,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
tiie  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1936.  c.  630,  §  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 


Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows :  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  VVi -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  614 -point 
type:  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  rabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (Hotise  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 


shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  thaa 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommlttes 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  lias  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  bs 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  In  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  sliall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarlcB  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  MeixAer  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Offlcial  Reporters.— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
he  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


Target:  The  Men  Behind  the  Guns 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

OF    TEXAS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8, 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  distinguished  colleague  and  my  fel- 
low Texan  from  Houston,  the  gentleman 
frcn  Texas,  Hon.  Bob  Casey,  recently  in- 
trcciuced  two  bills  designed  to  place  the 
emphasis  in  firearms  control  legislation 
on  ihe  criminals  themselves — not  on  the 
gui.s  they  employ.  His  bills,  H.R.  5641 
and  H.R.  5642,  the  former  applying  only 
to  I  he  District  of  Columbia  and  the  lat- 
ter :o  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  would  make 
a  2; -year  penitentiary  sentence  manda- 
tory for  a  person  convicted  of  using  or 
car:ying  firearms  during  any  robbery, 
assault,  murder,  rape,  burglary,  or  kid- 
nar'ing. 

An  excellent  article  in  support  of  this 
pre  :!osal  was  written  by  the  outdoor  edi- 
tor of  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Bob  Bris- 
tcr.  His  "Outdoors"  column  of  Wednes- 
day March  3,  was  headlined,  "A  Gun  Law 
T1-...1  Makes  Sense."  The  article  is  as 
fo^jws: 

A  Gun  Law  That  Makes  Sense 

."-  cun  is  a  chunk  of  cold  steel. 

r  iias  no  brain,  no  feelings,  no  conscience, 
.'.!'.:;  It  can  be  neither  blamed  nor  glorified, 
cicf  nded,  nor  criticized,  compromised  nor 
ler.^lated.  It  is  an  object,  fis  are  automo- 
biu  s.  objects,  and  cigarettes,  inanimate  tubes 
of  ".  ■cacco. 

A'l  three  things  kill  people.  Of  the  three, 
gv.:  s  kill  far  the  fewest. 

Yt  t  in  this  country  there  has  been  one 
of  tl.e  most  remarkable  campaigns  In  his- 
tory— to  blame  guns  as  objects  for  the  mis- 
cit' ;:?  of  the  men  behind  them. 

Tl'.is  campaign  has  many  faces,  many  out- 
'.ev .  r.nd  a  great  many  well-meaning  citizens 
1;.;    ■  taken  up  the  cry  against  guns. 

i  -is  is  curious.  In  a  way,  because  more 
li. t..  might  be  saved  if  these  crusaders  sought 
to  '.tlaw  automobiles,  cigarettes,  or  perhaps 
^i:     key  and  wild  women. 

i  .  tistlcs  might  prove  that  these  kill  more 
■';  guns,  but  statistics  can  be  made  to 
IT'-  '■  most  anything.  Considerably  more 
:n.:  riant  is  what  history  proves  and  that 
is  :  mply,  that  danger  exists  in  the  minds 
c:"  ;:'.cn  more  than  In  the  metal  of  the 
Vv\    :  ens  they  choose. 

L  v.s  have  been  suggested  which  would 
T"  ;b;t  private  gun  ownership,  some  have 
b:_  introduced  which  would  require  Fed- 
er>  ■-  registration  of  all  firearms. 

ti'.ch  laws  would  cost  a  great  deal  of 
n--  :.cy  to  administer,  would  create  a  great 
(''■.'.  of  redtape  for  noncriminal  gun  own- 
er? hut  more  important,  they  simply  would 
r.' -.  do  the  Job. 

P  ;:isterlng  gims  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
r  d  to  deter  the  crank  or  criminal  be- 
c     -c  he  simply  would  not  register  his. 

'  :.d  even  If  he  did,  registered  guns  kill 
:      •■cU  as  nonregistered  ones. 


Appendix 

The  whole  problem  is  In  making  the  man 
behind  the  gun.  think  before  he  pulls  the 
trigger.  Because  somehow,  some  way,  there 
will  always  be  triggers  to  be  pulled — there 
are  already  enough  guns  in  circulation  and 
in  private  ownership  to  provide  murders 
and  gun  crimes  for  the  next  100  years — if 
it  is  the  guns  which,  in  fact,  commit  the 
crimes. 

THE  REALISTIC  APPROACH 

It  is  fortunate  that  there  is  one  man  In 
Washington  who  believes  the  control  of  guns 
is,  by  commonsense,  the  control  of  the  men 
behind  them. 

Representative  Bob  Caset,  of  Houston,  this 
week  submitted  to  Congress  a  bill  which  puts 
the  penalty  for  gun  crimes  where  it  can  do 
some  good,  directly  up>on  those  who  misuse 
guns. 

More  significantly,  there  is  very  good  pos- 
sibility that  Casey's  law  would  work,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  about  any  of  the 
others. 

This  bill  would  put  a  mandatory  Federal 
prison  sentence  of  25  years  upon  anyone  con- 
victed of  committing  a  felony  with  the  aid 
of  firearms. 

Think  about  that  a  moment,  or  think 
about  the  history  of  all  laws.  Those  with 
the  largest  penalties  invariably  are  the  least 
violated;  fear  of  punishment  Is  still  the  big- 
gest deterrent  to  crime. 

Registering  a  gun  may  not  halt  a  hood  on 
his  way  to  rob  a  supermarket;  It  isn't  likely 
to  deter  a  Don  Juan  from  shooting  his  girl- 
friend's lover  in  a  bar. 

But  25  years  in  the  pen — now  that  gives 
some  pause  to  the  trigger  finger. 

CHOPPING  AT  THE  ROOTS 

This  is  attacking  the  problems  at  the  only 
place  where  problems  can  be  solved,  at  the 
roots. 

Say  such  a  law  were  passed.  A  hood  is 
preparing  to  hold  up  a  service  station.  Un- 
der today's  laws  he  would  automatically 
reach  for  his  pistol,  that  is  the  easy  way 
to  hold  up  a  service  station. 

But  with  25  years  staring  him  in  the  face, 
the  odds  are  he  would  think  again.  He 
might  use  Instead  a  blufif — and  automatic- 
ally, the  chief  danger  of  a  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment killing,  would  be  eliminated. 

There  are  those  who  would  argue.  They 
would  say,  "if  there  weren't  so  many  guns, 
so  easily  bought,  there  wouldn't  be  so  many 
beer  Joint  mtirders,  accidental  killings,  self- 
defense  killings." 

But  is  that  true,  really?  Is  the  sort  of 
person  who  kills  another  in  a  beer  Joint, 
or  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  going  to  have 
trouble  finding  a  pistol,  regardless  of  the 
law?  Aren't  there  already  laws  against  his 
carrying  one? 

There  are,  of  course,  but  they  often  don't 
work  simply  because  the  laws  are  against  the 
the  pistol  rather  than  against  the  man  or 
the    idea. 

PENALTIES  best  PREVENTIVE 

When  people  began  slaughtering  each 
other  with  automobiles,  it  was  not  suggested 
that  cars  be  outlawed.  They  had  to  be  regis- 
tered, and  they  are.  But  that  didn't  stop 
the  killing. 

What  did  help,  and  is  helping,  is  increased 
enforcement  of  severe  penalties  for  such 
things  as  drunken  driving  murder  by  auto, 
etc. 

The  coxirts  quickly  proved  that  the  way 
to  the  problem  was  through  fear  of  punish- 


ment,  in   advance,   rather   than   legislating 
against  cold  steel. 

Prohibition  of  whiskey,  or  guns,  will  never 
work  as  well  as  prohibition  of  their  misuse, 
through  powerful  penalties. 

Most  sportsmen  quickly  agree  that  such 
guns'  as  mortars  and  marijuana,  dope,  and 
dynamite,  n:iilltary  weapons,  and  sales  of 
weapons  through  the  mail,  should  be  regu- 
lated. 

But  they  cannot  understand  how  their 
personal  right  to  owning  firearms  should  be 
questioned,  because  for  one  thing,  their  Con- 
stitution guarantees  it,  and  for  another,  be- 
cause changing  that  right  could  very  well 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

The  private  ownership  of  firearms,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  many  law  en- 
forcement oflScers  in  peist  hearings  on  the 
subject.  Is  considered  one  of  the  major  de- 
terrants  to  such  crimes  as  housebreaking, 
prowling,  abduction,  etc.,  simply  because 
criminals  fear  the  citizen  with  protection 
In  his  home. 

And  there  is  another  thing  all  men  fear; 
the  confinement  of  a  penitentiary. 

Representative  Bob  Casey  has  finally 
brought  some  good,  old-fastiioned  common- 
sense  into  the  firearms  controversy.  If  his 
bill  is  passed.  It  is  quite  likely  that  America's 
gun  problem  will  come  the  nearest  ever  to  a 
sensible  solution. 

Your  letters,  to  your  Congressmen,  might 
help  pass  It. 


Work  of  Graduates  of  the  Center  fw 
Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange 
Between  East  and  West 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE 

or  HAWAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  rTNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  Senators  an  ar- 
ticle being  prepared  for  future  publica- 
tion in  the  East-West  Center  News.  It 
gives  an  excelent  resume  of  the  very 
critical  work  being  undertaken  by  the 
graduates  of  the  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Interchange  Between  East  and 
West. 

Questions  have  been  raised  in  the  past 
as  to  precisely  what  the  graduates  of  the 
Center  do  after  leaving  the  Center.  I 
think  this  article  gives  an  excellent  an- 
swer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

In  Philadelphia  every  Monday  some  30 
teachers  from  scattered  schools  brave  the 
late-afternoon  traflic  to  attend  a  2-hour  ses- 
sion in  a  course  on  "Asia  •  •  •  Past  and 
Present."     The  teacher  of  other  teachers  Is 
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Miss  Claire  L.  Gllles,  recent  East-West  Cen- 
ter grantee. 

Almost  any  day  in  the  Okayama  City  Fam- 
ily Court,  youngsters  in  trouble  and  their 
families  receive  guidance  from  a  social  work- 
er familiar  with  the  traditional  paurent-child 
relationships  of  old  Japan  and  the  often  be- 
wildering influences  of  newer  Western  ways. 
The  social  worker  is  Juvenile  Probation  Offi- 
cer Yasuyukl  Suto.  East-West  Center  alum- 
nus. 

Along  a  dusty  road  in  rural  Pakistan 
travels  sociologist  ELhwaJa  Aziz,  doing  the 
background  interviewing  necessary  to  the 
cholera  control  work  of  the  Pakistan-SEATO 
Cholera  Research  Laboratory  in  Dacca.  Said 
former  grantee  Aziz  when  he  returned  to  the 
laboratory  after  his  East-West  Center  stay, 
"My  assignment  is  now  a  much  more  re- 
sponsible one." 

In  Burma,  former  grantee  Tin  Tun  Myine, 
as  a  land  use  officer,  is  involved  in  experi- 
ments to  grow  legiunes  on  the  land  areas 
exposed  after  flood  waters  recede. 

The  four  are  examples  of  the  East-West 
Center  alumni  at  work.  None  is  "typical" 
for  there  are  no  "typical  altmuii."  The  men 
and  women  who  have  completed  Center 
grants  come  from  such  varied  cxilt\u-al,  geo- 
graphic and  economic  backgrounds,  that  no 
alumnus  fits  into  such  a  conveniently  labeled 
pi^onbole.  However,  almost  all  Asian  stu- 
dents and  a  good  proportion  of  Americans 
share  a  ccHnmon  experience.  They  return 
home  promptly  and  go  to  work  with  little 
delay. 

To  quote  a  few  statistics:  Of  287  Asian 
and  Pacific  area  students  who  finished  their 
grants,  86  percent  retiu-ned  home  immedi- 
ately. Twelve  percent  are  taking  further 
study  for  the  Pb.  D.  degree.  (This  is  done 
only  with  the  wholehearted  approval  of  the 
student's  hcmie  country  and  often  his  em- 
ployer.) Some  of  these  scholars  with  large 
intellectual  plans  come  from  small  countries. 
Bounnong  Thipphawong,  now  working  few 
his  Ph.  D.  In  agriculture  at  the  Michigan 
State  University,  is  from  Laos.  Jagadish 
Sharma.  a  Ph.  D.  candidate  in  political  sci- 
ence at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
from  Nepal. 

Dr.  John  B.  Hendrickson,  vice-chancellor 
of  the  Institute  for  Student  Interchange,  be- 
lieves this  return-home  statistic  is  one  of 
the  highest  in  any  American  interchange 
program.  Center  grantees  are'  not  "perpet- 
ual students."  Prom  the  beginning  of  se- 
lection proceedings,  both  the  Center  and  a 
student's  home  nation  give  importance  to 
the  motivation  of  a  scholarship  applicant. 
The  Asian  or  Pacific  area  student  must  have 
a  genuine  desire  to  put  his  learning  to  use 
in  his  home  country.  The  American  grantee, 
in  many  instances,  looks  forward  to  working 
for  the  United  States  in  an  Asian  or  Pacific 
country. 

As  for  the  86  percent — if  we  can  apply  cold 
statistical  terms  to  flesh  and  blood  young 
people — how  are  these  Asian  or  Pacific  area 
alumni  applying  the  knowledge  gained  dur- 
ing their  Center  sponsored  studies?  Is  there 
real  evidence  that  each  has  broadened  his 
outlook  and  deepened  his  cultural  apprecia- 
tion as  a  result  of  international  living  at  the 
Center? 

Tlie  answers  to  many  of  these  questions 
are  found  in  letters  sent  to  Robert  Aitken, 
recently  appointed  evaluation  and  alumni 
liaison  officer,  and  letters  to  other  staff  mem- 
bers and  friends.  The  highest  proportion 
of  alumni  have  returned  to  teaching  (fre- 
quently with  research)  positions  which  are 
often  government  sponsored  and  the  second 
highest  number  to  government  positions 
which  may  entail  research  work. 

Examples,  In  the  former  grantee's  own 
words,  are; 

"After  I  returned  (July  1964),  I  worked  in 
the  Office  of  Student  Personnel  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Ryukyus.     I  am  now  assistant 


director  of  the  welfare  section   •    •   •  con- 
cerned with  counseling  students." 

— Choko  Takatama' 

"•  •  'I  teach  two  undergraduate  courses 
in  public  administration,  manage  the  Philip- 
pine Journal  of  Public  Administration  and 
do  research  for  the  Local  Government  Re- 
search Project  •  •  •  in  addition  I  sit  in  thesis 
committees." 

— LeOivina  Vidallon. 

Graduate  School  of  Public  Administration. 
Manila. 

"•  •  •  I  am  leaving  for  an  UNESCO  semi- 
nar at  Delhi  (December  20,  1964).  It  is  a 
postgraduate  course  in  soil  biology  and  Ceylon 
was  asked  to  nominate  two  *  •  •  the  rubber 
research  people  recommended  me  and  the 
Ceylon  Government  chose  me  to  represent 
Ceylon.  This  is  another  recognition  of  the 
work  that  I  did  under  Dr.  Stherman  (Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii) ." 

— Camillob  Silva.  Ceylon. 

Many  of  the  letters  tell  of  work  schedules 
that  could  be  handled  only  by  the  young  and 
genuinely  enthusiastic. 

Writes  Jae-ho  Lee  of  Korea:  "Upon  my  re- 
turning home.  I  have  had  a  pretty  busy  life 
teaching  at  three  different  schools,  the  mili- 
tary academy,  Seoul  Women's  College,  and 
the  Language  Training  Center  of  Korea.  •  •  • 
Besides  teaching  I've  prepared  two  long  re- 
search papers  on  language  and  language 
teaching  to  be  published  sometime  next 
year." 

Kui  Lam  Choong  writes  from  Ipoh,  Perak. 
Malaysia:  "  •  •  •  I  went  back  to  my  old  Job 
as  a  physics  master  in  St.  Michael's  Institu- 
tion •  •  •  as  from  January  (1965)  I  shall 
also  work  as  part-time  lecturer  in  education 
in  a  teacher-training  program." 

In  Thailand,  reports  an  American  grantee 
on  field  studies,  alumni  Nlramol  Trlanasar 
is  teaching  at  a  laboratory  school  at  Chula- 
longkom  University  and  alBo  supervising  a 
private  elementary  school  In  Bangkok.  In 
Chiayl  City,  Wan-Lai  Chang  reports:  "After 
my  return  from  the  center  I  was  appointed 
agronomist  and  head  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  at  Chiayi  Agrlculttu^l  Experi- 
ment Station  •  •  •  I  owe  my  promotion  to 
the  center  which  provided  the  advanced 
training  required.    This  I  will  never  forget." 

Many  alumni  return  home  to  promotions 
that  within  a  few  months  put  them  in  posts 
of  high  responsibility  few  their  countries. 
Soe  Min  was  headmaster  of  a  Rangoon  high 
school  before  he  earned  hi«  master's  degree 
with  honors  under  a  center  grant.  He  re- 
turned to  Burma  and  became  deputy  admin- 
istrative assistant  of  schools,  a  position  that 
put8  him  in  charge  of  all  elementary,  and 
Jvinlor  high  schools.  Leo  Palcam,  a  former 
teacher  in  the  trust  territory,  studied  sociol- 
ogy and  administration  as  a  grantee.  Today 
he  Is  assistant  district  administrator  for 
Ponape,  the  highest  position  held  by  a  Micro- 
nesian  In  the  trust  territory. 

Prom  the  reports  of  returned  grantees 
emerges  much  more  than  the  mental  image 
of  an  extremely  busy  young  man  or  woman 
handling  one  or  more  Jobe.  A  significant 
measiu-ement  of  achievement  is  found  In  the 
activities  the  former  grantee  conducts  after 
working  hours.  Juvenile  Probation  Officer 
Suto.  of  the  Okayama  Family  Court,  is  leader 
of  two  study  groups,  one  an  sociology  and 
delinquency  and  one  on  social  casework  and 
counseling.  With  alumnus  Teruo  Notohara, 
Suto  has  also  organized  the  Okayama  Hos- 
pitality Center  to  arrange  home  visits,  din- 
ners, and  guides  for  visiting  foreign  students. 
Yoshio  Ido,  teaching  in  Nilhama  Technical 
College  in  Japan  has  been  making  talks  on 
the  United  States  at  svirroundlng  high 
schools.  "I  also  organized  American  House 
and  an  English  Speaking  Society.  I  have 
been  kept  terribly  busy.  Just  like  a  bee,"  the 
former  grantee  writes.  Soooshin  iciin  who 
teaches  at  Speer  Girls  High  School.  Kwangju. 
Korea,   writes:    "I  am  showing  the   '10,000 


pieces'  of  my  slides."  The  US.  Tip 
(teacher  interchange  program)  alumni  t;ike 
home  tape  recordings  and  slide  films  of  Asian 
music,  art,  dance,  and  scenery  for  specific  use 
in  their  classrooms;  the  Asian  TIP  students 
do  the  same  recording  of  scenes  and  experi- 
ences on  their  U.S.  mainland  field  studies 

When  Frank  Wray  returned  to  his  home 
in  the  Seattle  area,  he  gave  25  talks  ba&ed 
on  new  experiences  and  insights  gained 
largely  during  his  center  field  studies  in  Asj.i. 
Gertrude  Selkowe,  a  school  principal  in  New 
York  City,  has  traveled  to  St.  Louis  to  take 
part  in  seminars  on  Asian  affairs. 

The  American  student  not  only  continues 
his  concern  for  Asian  affairs  after  he  le.ives 
the  center,  but  may  work  In  Asia.  Miss 
Sheila  Heyel.  of  New  York  State,  is  now  with 
the  U.S.  Educational  Foundation  in 
Taipei  where  she  counsels  students  plan- 
ning to  study  in  the  Western  World.  Marie 
Monsen,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  putting  her  soci- 
ology background  to  use  in  the  Peace  Corps 
selection  division.  Russell  Betts,  an  over- 
sea operations  major,  wrote  a  paiser  that 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  Rand  Corp.,  a 
private  organization  that  does  Government- 
contracted  research.  As  a  result  he  is  now  a 
Rand  staff  member. 

Nearly  a  fifth  of  some  150  students  returned 
to  their  home  countries  are  teaching  or  doing 
research  directly  connected  with  that  most 
basic  of  necessities — the  food  supply,  in 
Indonesia,  Aramdhy  Siregar  works  to  develop 
better  povUtry.  Tiamjal  Komkrls  teaches 
nutrition  at  Kasetsart  University.  From 
Taiwan,  Y.  W.  Hwang  writes: 
J  "I  am  •  •  •  working  on  the  beach  trying 
vo  make  possible  the  artificial  spawning  of 
common  mullet.  (This  Is)  sponsored  by  the 
fishery  authority.  Since  I  returned  to  Tai- 
wan many  research  papers  have  been  pub- 
lished by  me." 

If  these  former  students,  busy  In  labora- 
tories, classroom  or  on  experimental  famts. 
take  time  for  self -contemplation,  they  might 
well  perceive  themselves  and  their  work  .is 
part  of  an  effort  to  fill  worldwide  needs. 
Some  of  these  needs  have  been  clearly  defined 
In  publications  of  WHO,  PAO,  and  UNESCO. 

Reports  the  UNESCO  Courier  for  October 
1964:  "UNESCO  •  •  •  Is  concerned  with  soil 
biology  of  tropical  and  subtropical  regions 
where  each  year  soils  become  Increasingly 
impoverished." 

"•  •  •  Some  60  i)ercent  of  people  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  comprising  some  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  poptilatlon  suffer  from 
undernutrition  or  malnutrition  or  both," 
reads  the  Second  World  F6od  Survey. 

As  partial  solutions  for  malnutrition,  pub- 
lications of  these  organizations  suggest:  "One 
aim  •  •  •  include  nutrition  in  the  curricu- 
lums  of  colleges  and  tinlversities." — from 
WHO  and  UNICEP,  "Progress  of  Nutrition  and 
Nutrition  Training."  Says  the  1962  World 
Fisheries  Abstracts:  "A  good  fish  flour  could 
be  of  real  signiflcance  in  helping  to  supply 
the  protein  needs  of  the  world." 

The  mullet  which  Mr.  Kwong  and  m:aiy 
other  fish  experts  are  trsring  to  prop-ipare 
artificially  could  well  serve  as  finny  focus  of 
the  importance  of  fish  to  food  supplies  ,ind 
the  need  to  grow  fish  as  an  easily  availnble. 
close-to-market  food.  Mullet  eggs,  deposited 
naturally  in  ocean  or  lake  are  prey  to  many 
hungry  predators.  Mullet.  artificially 
spawned,  and  thereby  protected,  would  mean 
millions  rather  than  thousands  of  young, 
This  particular  fish — and  Mr.  Kwong's  par- 
ticular project — are.  of  co\u-se.  only  one 
example  of  the  new  and  necessary  approich 
to  fish  culture,  which  states  that  "fish  could 
be  raised  where  needed,  rather  than  tran.'^- 
ported  •  •  •  The  aim  •  •  •  must  be  to- 
ward husbandry  so  that  stocks  of  fish  en 
be  herded  and  grazed  as  a  farmer  herds 
cattle." 

Are  East-West  Center  aUunni  overly  con- 
cerned   wth    the    flsh  •  •  •  the    soybc.u.s 
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•  »  •  the  farmlands  and  kitchens  •  •  • 
that  supply  man  with  food?  If  they  are. 
then  the  center  has  not  reached  its  goal 
of  fvui;herlng  cultural  tmderstandlng. 

Letters  from  former  grantees  indicate  that 
the  meeting  of  minds  at  the  center  Is  an 
experience  that  has  not  been  lost  in  the  press 
01  practicalities.  Writes  Miss  Gilles,  the 
grantee  whose  Philadelphia  <dass  Is  described 
earlier:  "*  *  •  My  students  are  preparing 
for  transmission  to  Japan  and  Korea  papers 
o;i    an    ordinary    Sunday    in    Philadelphia 

•  •  'to  help  the  Asian  students  both  with 
their  English  and  with  an  Interpretation  of 
daily  life  in  America  as  contrasted  with 
tl-.at  given  by  Hollywood  •  •  •  one  group  is 
writing  book  reports  to  be  produced  on  tape 
a!  d  sent  to  Asia  *  •  •  the  tape  will  help 
Aiian    youngsters    hear    and    speak    English 

•  »  •  the  books  are  to  be  reviewed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  explaining  the  Western  way 
"of  life  to  an  Asian  cotmterpart." 

From  Ranch!  University  In  India,  alumnus 
Sushil  M.  Pathak  writes:  "•  •  'I  have 
stiirted  teaching  American  history  and  pro- 
pose to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  teaching  of 
American  history  in  my  department." 

Saleem  Ahmed,  whose  Ph.  D.  work  stressed 
problems  of  soil  salinity,  gives  this  frank  ac- 
count of  his  feelings  now  that  he  has  re- 
turned to  Pakistan: 

■Being  a  Pakistani,  my  feelings  toward 
India  were  naturally  quite  negative.  In 
Hawaii,  I  was  able  to  befriend  many  Indian 
students,  and  through  mutual  discussions  we 
came  to  respect  each  others'  feelings.  Now 
I  have  a  number  erf  very  good  friends  in 
India  and  it  is  our  sincere  hope  that  relations 
between  the  two  countries  may  Improve  •  •  • 
I  think  that  It  is  only  through  such  friend- 
ships that  the  poisonous  atmosphere  be- 
tween us  can  be  removed." 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  Diwakar  Prasad 
Singh,  alumnus  returned  to  his  position  as 
history  teacher  at  Bhagalpur  University, 
India,  wrote: 

'■•  •  •  I  have  resumed  association  with 
social  and  cultural  organizations  In  the 
community  and  my  participation  with  the 
I:\dlan  National  Congress  •  •  • .  I  have  also 
taken  initial  steps  in  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  of  the  Indo-American  Friendship  As- 
sociation at  Bhagalpur." 

One  American,  given  his  personal  intro- 
d  iction  to  the  cultures  of  Asia  during  his 
TIP  studies,  sums  up  neatly  the  Interests 
that  continue  after  a  grantee  returns  home. 
Writes  Ray  Grant  of  Madison,  Wis.,  "The 
sponge  is  not  yet  sattirated." 
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HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

OF  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  5.  1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.     Mr.  Speak- 
rr.  this  week  there  arrived  in  Washing- 
t'  '11  50  winners  of  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
t  jiitest — one  from  each  State  in  the  Na- 
r.  >n.    These  young  people  have  come  as 
:'!ests  of  the  contest  sponsor,  the  Veter- 
r)is   of   Foreign   Wars,   in   acknowledg- 
:"!•  lit  of  the  excellence  of  their  enti'ies 
:  .  this  annual  event. 
Among  these  young  people  is  Miss  Vir- 
nia  Mann  Rohr,  of  Eielson  Air  Force 
luse,  the  Alaska  winner  of  the  Voice  of 
nomocracy  contest.     Miss  Rohr's  entry, 
The  CThallenge  of  Citizenship,"  Is  a  well- 
written  and  full-spirited  call  for  all  citi- 


zens to  honor  the  "Pledge  of  Allegiance" 
in  their  daily  lives.    It  Is  with  pleasure 
and  pride  that  I  insert  this  fine  speech 
into  the  Congressional  Recoro  so  that 
all  may  have  an  opportunity  to  read  It: 
The  Chaixekge  of  CrnzBNSHip 
(By  Vlrgmia  Marm  Rohr) 
Facing  aU  Americans  today  is  a  tremen- 
dously   important   challenge   that   must   be 
met  with  unfaltering  determination — and  it 
must  be  met  now.    That  challenge  is  to  keep 
America  free. 

No  one  sentence  or  lengthy  paragraph  can 
summarize  the  responsibilities  of  the  citizen 
as  well  as  our  own  "Pledge  of  Allegiance." 
Let  us  examine  this  oath  phrase  by  phrase, 
word  for  word,  and  see  Just  what  message 
it  holds  for  each  of  us  as  citizens. 

With  hand  over  heart  we  recite,  "I  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America."  Just  what  is  this  allegiance 
that  we  so  freely  pledge?  Webster's  New 
World  Dictionary  describes  it  as  "the  duty 
of  being  loyal  to  one's  ruler,  government, 
or  country."  When  we  utter  this  pledge,  we 
are  promising  our  loyalty  and  devotion  to  our 
flag. 

"Old  Glory"  symbolizes.  In  its  kaleidoscope 
of  stars  and  stripes  and  brilliant  hues  of  red, 
white,  and  blue,  the  hardiness  and  courage 
of  the  men  who  fought  and  still  continue  to 
fight  for  ovu-  liberty;  the  purity  and  inno- 
cence of  those  men  and  their  feUow  coun- 
trymen; the  vigilance,  perseverance,  and  Jus- 
tice which  have  been  recognised  as  trade- 
marks of  our  country. 

With  due  reverence  we  say,  "One  nation 
under  God."  In  this  modern  era  of  tech- 
nological wonders  too  many  people  become 
engulfed  in  the  material  aspects  of  life.  As 
the  prodrome  warns  the  physician  of  the  on- 
set of  a  disease,  so  the  symptoms  of  selfish- 
ness, prejudice,  and  greed  warn  us  of  the 
materialism  which  grips  our  society  today. 
As  Christians  and  as  Americans,  we  must 
prevent  this  cancer  of  hatred  from  becoming 
malignant  and  destroying  the  very  Ideals  for 
which  this  country  stands. 

The  United  States  was  originally  founded 
for  want  of  a  place  to  worship  God,  so  let  tis 
be  ever  mindful  of  his  presence  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

On  our  national  ctirrency  Is  stamped  Uie 
phrase  'Tn  God  we  trust."  In  respect  to  this 
phrase,  may  we  look  to  Him  for  guidance 
and  leadership  in  every  decision  we  make — 
no  matter  how  small  or  how  momentotis. 

Then,  with  pride,  we  add,  "indivisible." 
We  remain  undivided  in  the  face  of  such  po- 
litical poison  as  communism.  As  a  dose  of 
arsenic,  once  administered  mto  the  body,  will 
rapidly  stiffen  the  Joints  and  suffocate  its 
victim,  so,  conuntmism,  equally  lethal,  ad- 
ministered into  the  free  world  can  and  does 
stifle  the  representative  voice  of  the  people 
in  the  government  and  eventually  strangles 
democracy. 

Even  more  startling,  however,  is  Idie  apa- 
thetic nattu-e  displayed  by  too  many  Ameri- 
cans toward  this  gradual  poUutlon  of  free 
societies  when  they  shirk  the  responslbUlties 
of  voting  and  obeying  the  law. 

In  conclusion,  we  say.  "With  liberty  aiKi 
Justice  for  all."  Is  the  liberty  and  Justice 
that  we  as  a  nation  share,  equal  for  all?  No, 
it  is  not.  In  oxir  daily  lives  we  must  strive 
to  extend  the  wonderful  blessing  of  freedom 
to  all  peoples  of  the  world.  First,  however, 
such  good  intentions  must  be  met  at  home. 
Let  us  all.  regardless  of  race,  religion,  or 
creed.  Join  Into  a  brotherhood  that  will  keep 
us  unified  and  strong. 

Now  I  will  Join  these  vital  words  and 
phrases  into  their  original  form:  "I  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  It 
stands,  one  nation  under  God,  indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  Justice  for  aU." 

Are  we  as  citizens  strong  enough  to  hoDor 
this  pledge  to  the  fullest?    With  an  eye  to 


God.  who  blessed  us  'with  the  imalienable 
rights  of  life,  Uberty,  and  the  pursiilt  of  hap- 
piness; and  with  a  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
our  fellow  man,  we  shall  be. 


The  YisioB  of  George  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  FEKN STLVAirXA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  9. 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 17  of  this  year  Pennsylvania  State 
Representative  Francis  Worley,  of  York 
Springs,  Pa.,  delivered  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  most  excellent  address  on  the 
ideals  and  vision  of  George  Washington. 
Speaking  on  the  floor  of  our  State  house 
of  representatives  in  Harrisburg,  Mr. 
Worley  pointed  out  that  today  we  are 
confronted  iK)t  only  with  the  problems  of 
underdeveloped  nations,  but  also  with  the 
problems  of  underdeveloped  statesmen- 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that- this  fine 
address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(By  Francis  Worley,  in  the  Pennsylvania 
House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  17,  1965) 
In  our  history  we  were  most  fortunate  to 
have  had  such  upright  leaders  at  Washing- 
ton, whose  birthday  we  are  about  to  observe. 
He  gave  us  ideals  which  we  are  disregarding 
today  to  the  harm  and  disadvantage  of  this 
Nation.  He  was  a  man  of  great  vision  who 
understood  the  needs  of  the  New  World. 
Owing  to  his  creative  work,  he  guided  and 
developed  an  outstanding  United  States  of 
America. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  original  thought 
for  the  United  Nations  even  comes  from  the 
Father  of  our  Country,  the  man  who  jwe- 
slded  ov«r  our  destiny,  the  man  who  even 
presided  orer  the  Constitutional  Convention 
In  Phitadrtphla.  Tee,  It  was  Washington 
himself  who  ssdd  In  his  fareweU  address: 

"Obeerve  good  faith  and  Justice  toward  all 
nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with 
all.  RellgloD  and  morality  enjoin  this  con- 
duct, and  can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not 
equally  enjoin  It?  It  wUl  be  worthy  of  a 
free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period, 
a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  mag- 
nanimous and  novel  example  ol  a  people  al- 
ways guided  by  an  exalted  Justice  and 
benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that  In  the 
course  of  time  and  things,  the  fruits  of  such 
a  plaji  would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  ad- 
herence to  it?  Can  it  be  that  providence  has 
not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a 
nation  with  its  virtue?" 

Here  Washington  wanted  to  trsmsplant  the 
principle  of  decent  living,  the  American  liv- 
ing, into  ttie  area  of  international  affairs. 

Now  with  this  background,  let  us  see  what 
we  as  the  greatest  nation  of  the  world  to- 
day, with  our  new  international  status  and 
with  all  our  International  responsibilities, 
are  confronted  with.  We  began  oux  interna- 
tional life  by  denouncing  the  holy  alliance 
and  its  concepts  that  might  makes  right — 
we  must  not  now  go  back  on  our  own  basic 
disciplines.  Do  not  let  us  give  any  other 
nation  the  chtmce  to  take  from  us  the  peace- 
ful leadership  of  the  20th  century  and  to  ap- 
pear In  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  as  the 
heroes  who  are  destined  to  save  mankind 
from  the   greatest  calamity  of   this  atomic 
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and  nucleax  age.  This  is  the  goal  for  XJS. 
leadership  for  brotherhood  among  all  peo- 
ples. This  la  the  goal  for  staiteemenshlp  by 
fully  developed  statesmen.  In  America  we 
have  been  epeaklng  about  underdeveloped 
nations  while  we  should.  In  fact,  be  speaking 
about  underdeveloped  statesmen.  We  must 
not  have  a  rise  and  then  start  to  decline.  We 
must  rise  continuously  toward  i>eace  and 
prosperity  through  the  law  Just  as  Washing- 
ton   indicated   in   his   farewell   address. 


March  9,  1965 


The  Slldi  Anniyersary  of  the  Birth  of 
Amerigo  Vespncci 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 


and  the  concept  of  another  ocean  be- 
tween that  new  continent  and  Asia.  He 
was  the  first  man  to  realize  that  saiUng 
westward  from  Europe  one  must  cross 
two  oceans  to  reach  Asia.  The  remain- 
der of  Amerigo's  life  was  spent  as  as- 
tronomer for  the  King  of  Spain  until  he 
died  in  1512. 

Amerigo  Vespucci  is  a  representative 
of  the  contributions  made  by  Renais- 
sance Italy  to  Western  civilization 
through  their  leadership  in  fields  of  art, 
geography,  science,  and  commerce. 


or  ZLuxois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
March  9,  1965,  is  the  511th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  man 
who  stands  alone  in  having  the  honor  of 
a  hemisphere  reserved  in  his  name,  and 
a  man  whose  concepts  of  geography  edu- 
cated an  ignorant  Europe  to  the  chang- 
ing science  of  geography.  As  a  seaman 
and  navigator.  Vespucci  stands  in  com- 
parison with  such  great  men  as  Colum- 
bus. 

Amerigo  was  born  to  the  distinguished 
family  of  Vespucci,  a  family  regarded  as 
among  the  most  cultured  and  widely  re- 
spected aristocratic  families  of  Florence. 
Amerigo's  education  was  entrusted  to 
his  imcle,  Giorgio  Antonio,  a  renowned 
educator  and  intellectual  whose  wisdom 
was  admired  beyond  the  confines  of 
Florence.  Giorgio  Antonio  planted  in 
Amerigo's  mind  a  lust  for  travel,  and 
from  this  incentive,  Amerigo  became 
aware  of  those  seas  and  lands  on  which 
merchants  had  long  voyaged,  learned 
about  unknown  lands  and  acquired  a 
humanist  vision  of  the  universe. 

Out  of  Florence  during  this  period  of 
the  Renaissance,  came  a  new  spirit  of 
inquiry  which  demanded  a  definite 
knowledge  concerning  the  habitable 
lands  of  the  earth.  From  this  atmos- 
phere. Amerigo  emerged  as  a  man  whose 
entire  career  was  conditioned  by  two 
fundamental  qualities — a  passion  for 
scientific  inquiry  and  a  deep  admiration 
for  honesty  and  truth. 

Gaining  the  confidence  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  Vespucci  was  sent  to  Seville 
where  Medici  had  a  business  engaged 
chiefly  in  fitting  out  ships.  In  Seville 
Amerigo  learned  of  an  expedition  sailing 
westward  to  find  India  headed  by  a  fellow 
Italian,  Christoforo  Colombo.  Later 
talks  with  Columbus  had  inspired 
Amerigo  with  a  twofold  capacity  for  ex- 
ploration—to prove  his  theories  of  ce- 
lestial navigation  and  also  to  prove  his 
theories  of  geographic  location. 

Amerigo  Vespucci  made  four  voyages" 
the  first  in  1497  and  the  last  in  1503* 
The  nrst  two  voyages  were  for  Spain 
and  the  remaining  two  for  Portugal. 
After  returning  from  his  voyages  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Vespucci  presented 
two  unportant  geographical  Innovations: 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  new  continent 


Efiot  Janeway  on  Krupp't  Polish  Deal 

EXTENSION  OP  RBMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  9. 1965 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
astute  economic  writer.  Eliot  Janeway 
whose  articles  appear  In  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  other  newspapers.  In  a  re- 
cent article  has  laid  bare  some  of  the 
economic  forces  at  work  in  Europe's 
booming  economy  which  may  have 
eventual  serious  implications  for  our  own 
economy.  Recently,  he  discussed  the 
meaning  of  an  agreement  reached  be- 
tween the  famed  Krupp  Interests,  with 
the  blessing  of  Bonn,  and  the  Polish 
Government,  for  a  joint  venture  Into 
machine  tool  production  near  Warsaw 
Mr.  Janeway  points  out  that  the  conse- 
quences of  too  vigorous  an  American 
effort  to  bring  our  dollars  back  from 
Europe  may  result  In  a  flood  of  "dumped" 
products. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Janeway's  article  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  25,  1965] 
Janeway's   View:    Politics,   Economics 
Behind  Kbupp  Deal 
(By  Eliot  Janeway) 
New  York.  February  24.— Once  again,  the 
biggest   businessman   in   Europe   is   Krupp. 
When  the  weapons  of  war  were  Just  bullets 
and  bombs,  Krupp  was  the  armament  king 
Now  that  nuclear  weapons  have  transformed 
the  nature  of  war,  the  struggle  for  national 
power  has  moved  from  battlefield  to  market- 
place.    In  today's  economic  warfare.  Krupp 
is  again  proving  itself  preemiiient. 

Here's  what  Krupp  is  up  to.  This  biggest 
of  all  private  industrial  empires,  this  per- 
sonification of  capitalism,  this  symbolic  tar- 
get of  Russian  propaganda,  Is  going  into 
partnership  with  the  Polish  Government. 

Believe  it  or  not.  Krupp  is  putting  its 
money  into  a  Joint  venture  to  produce  ma- 
chine tools  at  a  new  plant  to  be  put  up  near 
Warsaw.  No  question  about  It,  this  Is  not 
an  essay  in  reparations  or  aid.  It  is  a 
business  proposition,  and  Krupp  makes  no 
bones  about  expecting  to  do  well  out  of  it. 

This  projects  a  pretty  high  rate  of  return. 
ALWAYS  POLmCAL  ANaLE 

Not  that  there  isn't  a  political  angle  to 
this  latest  move  of  Krupp's.  Tbe  way  things 
work  In  Europe,  there  always  is  when  a 
maJCM-  corporation  makes  a  major  move 
abroad— in  Europe,  foreign  investment  and 


foreign  trade  are  extensions  and  expressiorts 
of  foreign  policy  (a  lesson  which  Americans 
heve  yet  to  learn) . 

The  main  political  purpose  behind  this 
economic  move  is  a  scissors  play  on  East  Ger- 
many, which  will  thus  be  caught  between 
new  enemy.  West  Germany,  and  old  enemy 
Poland.  By  extension,  this  serves  a  more 
general  political  purpose;  namely,  to  inten- 
sify the  competitive  splits  among  the  hungry 
satelUte  countries.  Washington  is  for  the 
first  time  alert  to  the  opportimities  arisiio 
from  this  competition  and  the  economic  ana 
social  unrest  It  reflects. 

Here's  the  economic  meaning  of  Krupp's 
(Bonn-blessed)  partnership  with  Poli'-h 
statism.  Not  merely  West  Germany,  but 
aU  of  Western  Europe,  simply  has  too  much 
Industrial  capacity  to  earn  its  living  by  ta!-- 
ing  in  its  own  washing— that  is.  by  consum- 
ing what  it  is  capable  of  producing. 

CONTINtnCNG    TO    EXPAND 

Par  from  solving  this  problem  of  excels 
capacity,  the  Common  Market  has  intensified 
it.  For  all  of  Western  Europe  Is  continuing 
to  expand  its  productive  capacities — and.  be 
it  noted,  the  business  Incentive  to  invest 
in  expansion  has  increased  even  faster  than 
Americanized  living  standards  and  the  popu- 
lation growth  have  increased  consumption 
More  than  ever,  Europe  must  export  to 
live.  What's  more,  everyone  in  Europe  knov.s 
it.  Everyone  in  Europe  also  knows  that  thc-e 
isn't  going  to  be  any  unemployment  in 
Western  Europe.  French  President  Charles 
de  Gaulle  may  talk  all  he  pleases  about  what 
is  sotmd  in  finance  but,  if  times  get  toueii 
France  will  follow  the  rest  in  subsidizing 
employment  by  dumping  surplus  product iv^ 
abroad. 

Right  now,  Europe's  money  men  have  the 
Jitters  for  fear  that  the  United  States  mnv 
solve  its  supposed  payments  crtsls  by  drain- 
ing Europe  of  the  dollars  that  have  been  lu- 
bricating her  lx>om.  Characteristically, 
Krupp  is  making  a  beellne  for  the  closest 
dumping  groimd  in  sight. 

But  the  biggest  dumping  ground  for  anv 
European  industrial  biutjIus  is  the  United 
States.  If  we  try  to  look  too  good  dollar- 
wise,  and  in  the  process  put  too  much  of  a 
squeeze  on  Western  Europe  moneywise,  7.tf 
are  likely  to  find  ourselves  flooded  with  dis- 
tressed European  products  dtunped  here  at 
giveaway  prices.  Krupp's  move  into  Poland 
Is  an  early  warning  signal  that  Its  energetic 
salesmen  must  be  expected  here.  too. 


March  9,  1965 
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Patron  of  Mediocrity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  9,  1965 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  m 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Joui-nal  of 
March  8,  1965: 

Patrons  of  Mediocrity 
In  these  enlightened  days,  anyone  wlio 
questions  the  advisability  of  Federal  sub- 
sidization of  the  arts  is  likely  to  be  regarded 
as  not  only  a  reactionary  but  a  philistirc. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  questions  are  pertinent 
and  important,  particularly  in  light  of  tlie 
proposed  legislation  to  create  a  Nation.il 
Humanities  and  Arts  Foundation. 

The  plan,  endorsed  by  President  Johns.-n. 
calls  for  a  humanities  unit  Intended  to  im- 
prove university  curriculums  and  encouraL:o 
scholarly  studies  in  such  areas  as  literature. 


history  and  philosophy.  In  addition,  an  arts 
unit  would  assist  nonprofit  theater  groups, 
needy  symphony  orchestras,  aspiring  writers, 
puinters,  composers  and  others  seeking  artis- 
tic expression. 

This  morning's  Rockefeller  Panel  report  on 
the  performing  arts  discusses  similar 
scr.t^mes,  and  the  group  does  have  the  cour- 
age to  point  to  some  of  the  dangers  in  Fed- 
er.^l  support  of  the  arts.  The  panel  believes, 
ho'vever,  that  "machinery"  might  be  evolved 
to  .-urmount  the  dangers.  We  doubt  it,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  legislation  now  before 
Co;igress  is  concerned. 

.\s  Federal  planners  see  it,  the  idea  is  to 
compensate  for  a  culture  lag  into  which  the 
United  States  has  supposedly  fallen  especial- 
ly in  the  recent  years  of  heavy  concentration 
on  science.  Since  the  Federal  Government  is 
Inrecly  responsible  for  the  scientific  em- 
ph  sis — it  supports  the  bulk  of  the  Nation's 
er.Tire  research  and  development  effort — 
Wivshington  is  said  to  have  a  duty  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  arts  and  humanities. 

The  stress  on  science  may  well  be  exces- 
sive: certainly  much  of  the  Government  pro- 
graming iB  wasteful,  diffuse,  and  tuicoordi- 
nated.  There  is  Uttle  evidence,  however,  that 
esthetic  pursuits  have  suffered  proportion- 
ately; on  the  contrary,  the  Nation  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  cultioral  explosion  of  sorts.  And 
by  no  means  all  of  its  offshoots  are  things 
of  value. 

m  the  universities,  for  example,  a  tre- 
mfndous  amount  of  useless  work  is  being 
done  in  the  humanities;  all  too  often  schol- 
arship has  become  the  sheerest  pedantry. 
Tl-e  trend  is  reflected  in  the  reigning  publlsh- 
or-perish  doctrine  whereby  professors  must 
pav  more  attention  to  getting  their  words, 
lio.vever  meaningless,  into  print  than  to 
teaching.  It  is  also  reflected  in  the  current 
s- ;dent  mania  for  graduate  work,  no  matter 
hi -v  trivial,   in  many  cases  just  to  stay  in 

Sci.  >Ol. 

.\s  for  the  arts,  it  is  hard  to  estimate  how 
m  :  h  bad  writing,  painting,  composing,  and 
tlio.-iter  is  being  produced  along  with  a  re- 
sp-.ctable  amount  of  excellence.  The  Rocke- 
fe:  er  report  devotes  a  substantial  part  of  its 
bulk  to  the  sad  state  of  the  arts. 

For  our  part,  we  recognize  that  literary  and 
p.rustic  judgments  are  bound  to  be  subjec- 
tive and  hence  dangerous  to  advance  as  gen- 
eralities. Yet  any  halfway  reasonable  stand- 
ard such  as  comparison  with  past  works  of 
gr<  .itness.  will  show  that  much  of  what  ap- 
pc  rs  on  Broadway  Is  inferior  and  much  of 
wr.at  finds  its  way  off  Broadway  is  not  only 
(i!.~gusting  but  intellectually  fraudulent. 
Tlie  same  defects  are  found  in  other  arts. 

It  is  all  but  axiomatic  that  Federal  sub- 
sidization would  intensify  the  tendencies  to- 
ward mediocrity  and  phoniness.  Why?  One 
excellent  reason  is  that  otherwise  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  set  its  own  standards. 

.^11  extreme  case  of  government  standards 
w.'u<:  the  Soviet  trash  produced  as  Socialist 
rciHsm  under  Stalin,  but  even  if  our  Govern- 
ment established  what  many  experts  might 
conpider  good  standards  it  would  still  stand 
rightly  accused  of  cultural  dictatorship. 
Wiiliout  standards,  however,  it  would  be  pro- 
viding a  fresh  field  for  the  incompetents  and 
the  frauds. 

Tiiat  is  the  trap  the  private  foundations 
long  since  pUinged  into.  In  their  generous 
efforts  to  help  science,  art.  and  the  universl- 
ti{-  tliey  have  assisted  many  a  deserving  in- 
diVKlual;  unfortunately  they  have  also,  willy- 
mUy.  fostered  an  abundance  of  mindless 
resrarcla  and  talentless  artistlcs  enterprise. 

Another  reason  subsidization  would  be 
wurse  as  a  Federal  than  as  a  private  project 
is  that  the  Government  is  the  epitome  of 
the  bureaucracy  and  politicking  that  exist  in 
fill  organizations.  Its  oflicloug  Interferences 
and  political  directions  In  the  scientific  field 
already  worry  a  lot  of  educators;  it  would  be 
The  same  for  the  arts  and  humanities.  Thus 
some  who  dare  to  question  the  national  foun- 


dation proposal  scent  in  it  a  ctilture  pork- 
barrel,  with  favors  granted  in  places  they 
were  thought  to  do  the  most  political  good. 

The  basic  misconception,  of  course,  is  that 
Federal  money  and  concern  can  create  a  high 
cultural  level,  whereas  the  actual  influence 
is  likely  to  be  negative  when  not  baneful. 
The  Renaissance  did  not  burst  on  the  world 
simply  because  there  were  princes  to  patron- 
ize; it  emerged  from  a  complex  of  profound 
reasons,  and  the  princes  had  the  judgment 
to  perceive  value  while  their  individualistic 
and  quarrelsome  natures  assured  diversity. 

If,  despite  some  of  the  excellent  work  being 
done  today,  ours  is  not  destined  to  be  an  age 
of  artistic  greatness,  the  Government  cannot 
remedy  It,  for  the  springs  of  cultural  vitality 
lie  beyond  the  reach  of  any  organization. 
Unless  it  be  autocratic,  the  Government  can 
at  most  become  the  sponsor  of  what  exists. 
It  would  seem  we  have  enough  indifferent  art 
without  needing  another  patron  for  it. 


the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Such  an  act 
would  give  statutory  bacUng  to  the  general 
provisions  of  the  15th  amendment;  that 
Is,  it  would  give  teeth  to  the  requirement 
that  the  right  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  because  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

It  is  an  unhappy  thing  that  a  Federal  law 
shotUd  be  necessary  for  this  purpose;  It  is 
always  unfortunate  when  citizens  have  to 
turn  to  WEishington  for  rights  or  privileges 
denied  them  by  their  native  State.  But  Gov- 
ernor Wallace's  resort  to  raw  and  wholly  un- 
necessary violence  demonstrates  that  there 
is  no  other  course  open.  He  has  won  the 
skirmish  at  the  Pettus  Bridge,  but  he  has  lost 
his  war. 


Wallace  Crosses   The  Rubicon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
well-reasoned  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribime  of  March  9.  1965, 
which,  in  commenting  on  the  brutal  ac- 
tions of  Governor  Wallace,  of  Alabama, 
and  of  his  State  troopers,  points  up  the 
need  for  Federal  legislation  to  insure  that 
every  citizen  of  our  country  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  vote. 

I  ask  that  a  bill  to  accomplish  this  be 
brought  to  the  floor  for  action  as  soon  as 
possible  so  that  all  the  citizens  of  Ala- 
bama and  of  all  our  States  can  have  a 
voice  in  selecting  those  whose  responsi- 
bility it  is  to  govern  and  to  represent 
them. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Wallace  C?rosses  the  Rltbicon 
The  river  was  the  Alabama  and  Governor 
Wallace  was  nowhere  near.  But  It  was  In 
fact  his  Rubicon,  and  he  crossed  it.  By  the 
stupid  brutality  used  to  break  up  a  peaceful 
march  from  Selma  to  the  State  capital,  the 
voter  registration  practices  of  Alabama  were 
indicted  before  the  American  people  as  they 
could  have  been  In  no  other  way,  and  the 
eventual  end  of  those  practices  was  assured. 
Had  there  been  even  a  modicum  of  good 
sense  and  good  will  In  the  Governor's  ofBce, 
the  march  on  Montgomery  could  have  been 
organized  to  Insure  a  minimum  of  disruption 
of  traffic — about  which  Mr.  Wallace  pretended 
to  be  so  concerned.  But  had  there  been  that 
much  sense  In  Montgomery,  the  march  from 
Selma  need  never  have  taken  place. 

What  Governor  Wallace  did.  by  turning 
loose  his  State  troopers  on  the  marchers,  was 
to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  frustrations  of 
his  more  paleolithic  followers.  Many  white 
Alabamans  cheered  the  attack.    And  those 

cheers,  no  less  than  the  club-swinging  charge 

of  the  troopers,  will  convince  the  conscience 
of  America  that  the  law  of  Alabama,  as  ad- 
ministered by  Governor  Wallace,  is  not  the 
law  of  the  land,  but  club  law,  used  against 
the  disfranchised  because  they  insist  upon 
their  constitutional  right  to  enfranchise- 
ment. 

The  result — just  as  the  troubles  in  Bir- 
mingham brought  about  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964 — is  almost  certain  to  bring  about 


Win  The  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILXXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  February  9  Issue  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  points  up  the 
harsh  alternatives  we  face  In  Vietnam. 
The  only  sensible  course  of  action,  as  the 
editorial  concludes,  is  to  win.  Here  Is  the 
text: 

(From  the  St.  Louis,  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat, 

Feb.  9,  1965] 

Win  The  War 

The  President  acted  with  firmness  and 
Justice  in  the  strikes  against  enemy  targets 
in  Communist  North  Vietnam.  Official 
Washington  now  asks  what  the  next  step  is 
to  be.  It  seems  entirely  obvious — win  the 
war. 

There  are  three  alternatives. 

One  is  to  win  the  war. 

Another  is  to  pull  out,  which,  of  course, 
means  overwhelming  political  and  moral  de- 
feat for  us  and  victory  for  the  Communists. 

The  third  is  a  negotiated  settlement,  as  in 
Laos,  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  alternative 
two,  except  it  takes  a  little  longer.  The  ef- 
fect is  identical. 

The  commitment  of  the  United  States  has 
ever  been  to  freedom.  Where  those  op- 
pressed by  tjrranny  have  asked  our  aid,  we 
have  given  It  when  we  could,  although  not- 
ably not  In  the  case  of  the  Hungarian  free- 
dom fighters. 

A  decade  ago.  after  the  French  had  lost 
the  war  and  Vietnam  was  partitioned,  the 
South  Vietnam  Government  under  President 
Diem  asked  our  aid  to  fill  the  vacuum  caused 
by  withdrawal  of  the  French.     This  we  did. 

It  is  irrelevant  to  argue  now  that  this  was 
the  wrong  decision.  We  do  not  think  It  was, 
but  even  if  it  were,  we  crossed  that  bridge  a 
decade  ago.  Now,  thousands  of  lives  and 
millions  of  dollars  later,  we  are  upon  the 
final  horns  of  the  dilemma. 

In  the  Intervening  decade  we  have  tried  to 
limit  the  conflict  in  South  Vietnam,  using 
persuasion  and  softness.  This  has  simply 
emboldened  the  aggressor  Communist,  for 
they  mistook — and  not  surprisingly — our 
peaceable  protestations  as  weakness. 

The  Communists  had  before  them  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Incredible  weakness  in  Laos 
wliich  led  to  a  tripartite  government,  which 
is  now  a  Conununist  takeover.  They  also 
took  due  note  of  President  Kennedy's  ter- 
rible weakness  In  dealing  with  the  implant- 
ing of  Communist  missile  bases  in  Cuba  and 
his  unwillingness  to  do  more  than  make 
feeble     protestations    about     this — 90    miles 

away  from  home. 
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The  Communists  have  always  nxirtured  the 
Idea  that  America  Is  a  paper  tiger  and,  while 
we  would  flail  feebly  at  weak  targets,  we  no 
longer  have  the  courage  and  resolution  to 
flght  for  tnedom.  They  say  it  Is  just  a 
question  of  how  quickly  the  Reds  can  nibble 
away  southeast  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

After  President  Truman's  commendable 
decision  to  stand  firm  in  Korea  in  1950,  his 
later  refvisal  to  allow  General  MacArthur  to 
win  the  war  gave  them  their  cue. 

Small  wonder  that  the  Conununlsts  have 
been  pushing  wars,  until  this  week,  virtually 
with  impunity.  Only  a  few  strong  stands, 
like  Quemoy,  Matsu,  and  Lebanon,  are  soli- 
tary beacons  to  light  an  otherwise  dreary 
picture. 

American  stature  has  been  crumbling 
throughout  the  world.  Now  no  dictator  is 
so  lowly  and  so  puny  that  he  does  not  dare  to 
pull  the  tall  feathers  of  the  American  eagle. 
Those  two-bit  tyrants — Nasser,  Ben  Bella. 
Sukarno.  Nkrumah.  and  their  like — have 
been  bombing  ovir  Embassies,  violating  our 
ambassadorial  and  counselor  staffs,  defiling 
our  flag  and  taunting  us  to  do  something 
about  it.  Sometimes  we  send  mild  protests. 
Mainly,  we  don't  even  bother  with  that 
meaningless  gesture. 

So  long  as  we  stand  pusillanlmously  idle 
in  Cuba  and  Vietnam,  the  outrages  against 
this  Nation  will  increase.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  so  long  as  we  are  too  weak 
and  effete  to  flght  for  what  is  right,  for  what 
is  Just  and  for  what  is  honest. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  appar- 
ently concluded  that  Cuba  is  down  the  drain. 
We  wish  it  weren't  so,  and  certainly  strong 
measures  could  be  exerted  90  miles  from 
home  with  far  greater  ease  than  7,000  miles 
away. 

But  at  least  it  may  be  said  in  Cuba  that 
Castro  Is  the  de  facto  government.  Bad  as  It 
is,  we  can  rationalize  that  no  one  has  asked 
our  Intervention — because  we  have  sup- 
pressed even  the  government  in  exile  which 
might  have  called  for  help,  and  we  have 
allowed  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  die. 

In  Vietnam  it  has  been  a  different  story. 
We  were  Invited  in  by  the  legal  Government. 
We  have  the  moral  responsibility  of  more 
than  1  million  people  whom  we  transported 
in  the  final  days  of  the  migration  from  North 
Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam  so  they  could  live 
in  a  land  of  freedom. 

If  we  abandon  these  and  the  South  Viet- 
nam Government  to  the  mercies  of  the  Com- 
munists, what  will  our  few  remaining  allies 
in  southeast  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the 
world— like  the  Governments  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Thailand,  Malaysia,  and  others — 
think? 

Would  they  not  do  better,  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  to  line  up  with  the  Reds  as 
the  sure,  eventual  winner  now,  on  the  best 
terms  they  can,  rather  than  be  conquered 
later  because  our  Government  is  not  inter- 
ested any  longer  in  helping  those  who  would 
fight  and  live  for  freedom?  Then  we  shall 
stand  alone. 

Certainly  the  risks  are  very  great  in  South 
Vietnam.  Unquestionably,  if  we  push 
through  to  victory— as  former  Vice  President 
Nixon  and  many  of  the  military-  leaders  have 
urged— we  will  lose  some  men,  some  planes, 
and  perhaps  some  ships. 

We  can  win,  hcAever,  because  the  Commu- 
nists are  at  the  end  of  a  long  supply  line 
and  have  great  difficulty  supplying  a  war 
from  their  own  industrial  plants  and  bases 
over  secondary  railroad  lines  and  inferior 
Jungle  roads,  compared  to  oiu-  control  of  the 
sea  and  air  lanes. 

We  can  win  by  attacking  Communist 
supply  lines,  depots  and  staging  areas,  thus 
cutting  ofT  the  Vietcong  from  their  supplies 
and  then  mopping  up  the  renuiants. 

If  we  pull  out,  or  if  we  agree  to  a  negoti- 
ated settlement — with  which  we  suspect  some 
of  the  President's  advisers  have  been  flirt- 
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lug — we  risk  enormous  dannage  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  to  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  southeast  Asia  and  throughout  the 
world.  Who,  then,  will  ever  trust  us  or  ally 
with  us? 

We  end  where  we  began — It  may  be  ex- 
pensive to  win  the  war,  but  the  risks  in 
winning  it  are  far  less  than  those  in  losing  it. 


Frank  G.   Raichle   Named  to   Panel  for 
U.S.  District  Court  Study 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF  MEW   YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  9,  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  com- 
munity is  justifiably  proud  of  Frank  G. 
Raichle's  appointment  by  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  to  serve  on  a  committee 
which  will  formulate  rules  of  evidence 
for  Federal  district  courts. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Raichle  for  many 
years  as  a  friend  and  a  prominent  attor- 
ney. He  is  able,  and  well  deserves  this 
recognition  of  his  ability. 

I  compliment  Justice  Warren  upon  his 
selection  and.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  include  an  item  which 
appeared  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on  March  8,  1965,  relating 
to  this  appointment: 
Raichle  Named  to  Panel  fob  U.S.  District 

Court    Stttdy — CoMMmSE    Appointed   bt 

Justice    Warren    Will    Formulate    Uni- 
form Rules  op  Evidence 

Washington,  March  8.— Prank  G.  Raichle, 
Buffalo  trial  lawyer,  today  was  named  by 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  to  a  committee 
to  formulate  uniform  rules  of  evidence  for 
U.S.  district  courts. 

Mr.  Raichle  is  a  fellow  and  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  American  College  of 
Trial  Lawyers. 

Justice  Warren  named  Albert  E.  Jenner  Jr.. 
Chicago  trial  attorney  and  former  president 
of  the  American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  made  up  of 
Federal  Judges,  legal  scholars,  and  leading 
trial  lawyers. 

The  rules  to  be  studied  govern  the  admis- 
sibility of  evidence  and  the  competency  of 
witnesses  in  civil  and  criminal  trials. 

MAT  serve  as  a  MODEL 

"The  task  assigned  to  the  committee  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  In  improving  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  In  the  United  States 
courts,"  said  Justice  Warren. 

"Moreover,  as  has  happened  with  respect 
to  the  Federal  rules  of  civil  and  criminal  pro- 
cedure, the  work  of  the  evidence  committee 
may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  the  States  to 
follow." 

There  has  been  recognition  for  some  time 
of  the  need  for  simplicity,  clarity,  and  uni- 
formity of  application  of  rules  of  evidence 
In  trv'lng  civil  and  criminal  cases  in  the 
Federal  courts. 

FORMroABLE  TASK 

At  present,  Federal  courts  follow  the  rules 
of  evidence  laid  down  by  the  State  in  which 
the  court  sits.  The  States  have  certain 
variations  which  can  provide  complications 
when  Federal  cases  are  appealed. 

The  task  of  formulating  uniform  rules  of 
evidence  has  been  considered  the  second 
phase  of  the  modernization  of  the  courts 
initiated  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1938  when 


it  promulgated  the  Federal  rules  of  civil 
procedure. 

At  that  time,  the  adoption  of  modern  and 
uniform  rules  of  evidence  was  considered  so 
formidable  a  task  that  it  was  postponed  by 
the  advisory  committee  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

In  appointing  the  committee.  Justice  War- 
ren acted  under  a  resolution  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States. 

REPORTS  MUST  BE  MADE 

The  uniform  rules  of  evidence,  when  ror- 
mulated  by  the  advisory  committee,  wiP  be 
reported  first  to  the  Judicial  conference,  then 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  ultimately  to  the 
Congress  before  they  can  be  put  Into  effect 


Freedom  To  Express  Unpopular  Opinions 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVI  s 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  :vlr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Pi-ed  Cloud,  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  editorial  division  of  the  board 
of  education  of  the  Methodist  CThurch. 
has  recently  been  honored  by  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  for  his  work. 

The  foundation  awarded  Mr.  Cloud 
the  honor  certificate  award  for  his  ( di- 
torial,  appearing  in  Christian  Action 
July  1964,  entiUed  '"Freedom  To  Expicss 
Unpopular  Opinions." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  excellent  edi- 
torial. Its  content  is  applicable  to  our 
entire  society  and  it  serves  as  a  timely 
reminder  to  all  of  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious guarantees  of  our  Constitution. 

I  commend  Mr.  Cloud's  editorial  to  my 
colleagues  for  consideration  and  vsith 
unanimous  consent  I  include  it  In  the 
Record: 

[From  the  Christian  Action.  July  1964; 

Freedom  To  Express  Unpopular  Opini -ns 

(By  Fred  Cloud) 

Man  Is  a  being  who  thinks  and  who  cmi- 
municates  his  thoughts  through  speech,  oral 
or  written.  Much  of  his  freedom  as  a  hti.Tian 
being  is  dependent  upon  his  right  to  express 
his  thoughts  freely.  Dictators,  whether  of 
the  left  or  of  the  right,  know  this;  conse- 
quently, one  of  their  chief  tactics  In  their 
attempt  to  retain  absolute  power  is  to  sup- 
press freedom  of  speech. 

One  of  America's  glories,  written  into  the 
very  heart  of  her  Constitution,  Is  freedom 
of  speech.  This  heritage  of  ours  grew  out  of 
long  centuries  of  struggle  in  Eiu-ope  be :  >re 
the  founding  of  the  Colonies  in  the  Now 
World.  The  French  philosopher  Voltaire  ex- 
pressed It  best,  perhaps,  when  he  said:  'I 
may  disagree  with  you  completely,  but  I  w;!! 
fight  to  the  death  for  your  right  to  sav  -.v  lU 
you  think." 

There  are  two  glaring  perils  to  freed  jm  ''f 
speech  in  America  today.  It  seems  to  us.  T:? 
first  is  that  of  abuse  of  the  freedom  by  ;he 
promulgation  of  lascivious,  obscene,  rr.d 
hate-inspiring  literature.  We  have  I.  wj. 
however,  which  can — and,  in  time.  u.^u\!Iy 
do — protect  the  public  while  protecting  the 
freedom  of  writers  and  publishers. 

The  second  peril  is  harder  to  cope  v.  iih, 
more  insidious  because  it  cannot  readily  be 
contended  with,  In  the  courts  or  elsewhere. 
It  is  the  peril  of  a  closed  mind  that  will  not 
allow  unpopular  opinions  to  be  expressed— 
or,   if  they  are  expressed,  will  brand  tliem 
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with  some  derogatory  labels  such  as  radical, 
socialistic,  un-American,  subversive,  and  so 
on.  Persons  with  such  an  attitude  really  be- 
tray the  fact  that  they  do  not  trust  truth 
to  win  out  in  the  free-for-all  of  public  dis- 
cussion. Perhaps  they  fear  that  their  intel- 
lectual stance  cannot  be  defended  in  open 
debate,  and  that  opposing  viewpoints  must 
be  destroyed  by  smearing  the  persons  who  ex- 
press such  views. 

If  America  Is  to  remain  strong  and  preserve 
lis  democracy  for  future  generations,  we  must 
guard  vigilantly  oiu-  freedom  of  speech — 
which,  today,  often  means  the  freedom  to  ex- 
press unpopular  opinions. 


Must  Ask  Qaestion  To  Get  the  Answer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1965 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal  in- 
cluded on  Wednesday,  March  3,  1965,  the 
editorial.  "Must  Ask  Question  To  Get 
the  Answer,"  posed  the  problem  of  using 
lighting  men  from  several  Asiatic  na- 
■.ions  on  the  firing  line  in  Vietnam  in- 
.^tead  of  a  major  buildup  of  American 
iroops.  This  suggestion  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Pord]  makes  enough  sense  to  deserve  an 
analysis  and  an  answer  by  those  in  com- 
mand of  our  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense.  It  recognizes  the  need  for  stop- 
ping the  flow  of  Communist  troops  into 
South  Vietnam  but  also  recognizes  the 
fact  that  those  nations  with  a  vital  In- 

•  crest  in  preserving  freedom  in  south- 

•  ast  Asia  have  the  responsibility  to  help 
-houlder  the  load  rather  than  to  sit  on 
the  sidelines  indefinitely. 

Representative  Ford  has  here  made  a 
constructive  suggestion  which  neither 
( mphasizes  the  view  of  "get  out  and  ne- 
^rotiate"  nor  the  commitment  of  greater 
numbers  of  boys  to  the  struggle  in  Viet- 
r.am.  It  deserves  most  serious  consid- 
eration by  the  administration.  With 
unanimous  consent  I  submit  the  edi- 
torial for  the  Record: 
Must  Ask  Question  To  Get  the  Answer 

It  wottldn't  be  surprising  if  the  plan  put 
f.-rward  by  U.S.  Representative  Gerald  R. 
i-  iRD.  Jr.,  of  Grand  Rapids,  for  winning  the 
>v,»r  in  Vietnam  without  a  major  buildup  of 
American  troops  were  greeted  by  gloomy  pre- 
u.rtions  that  It  wouldn't  work. 

The  House  Republican  leader  prop>oses  that 
Lighting  men  from  several  Asiatic  nations  be 
put  on  the  firing  line  against  the  Communist 
Vietcong. 

It  wouldn't  be  a  United  Nations  operation, 
Vnit  instead  would  call  for  the  formation  of 

•  •  brandnew  Asian-American  task  force. 

In  an  interview  with  this  newspaper,  Ford 
i^:cd  South  Korea.  Formosa,  the  Philippines. 
^nd  Australia  as  countries  he  feels  could 
■ontribute  substantial  numbers  of  troops  to 
'.iie  joint  force  assigned  to  the  defense  of 
::oedom  in  South  Vietnam. 

'Those  countries  have  Just  as  big  an  in- 

"'•rest    as  we   do  in   keeping  southeast   Asia 

•ee."  he  said.     "Maybe  more  so,  since  they 

:s  geographically  closer  to  the  war." 

Ford  views  as  unrealistic  the  ideas  of  two 

■pposing  schools  of  thought  in  Washington. 

One  wants  a  negotiated  settlement  In  Viet- 


nam and  withdrawal  of  all  UJS.  groTind 
forces.  The  other  favors  sending  as  many  as 
a  million  UJ5.  troops,  if  necessary,  to  hold 
South  Vietnam  against  the  Communist  in- 
filtrators from  the  north. 

Ford  said  he  cannot  visualize  sending  a 
million  Americans  and  asserted  that  "any 
substantial  Increase  should  come  from  our 
Asian  allies." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  expressed  belief  "It 
would  be  catastrophic  to  withdraw  now, 
either  militarily  or  by  some  negotiated  set- 
tlement that  would  be  unworkable." 

Ford  said  it  should  eventually  be  possible 
to  withdraw  U.S.  ground  forces  unit  by  unit 
as  pro-Western  Asians  move  In  to  replace 
them,  with  America's  contribution  limited  to 
air  and  sea  power. 

Of  America's  immediate  objectives  in  the 
war.  he  said : 

"Fnrst.  we  must  stop  the  flow  of  Commu- 
nist troops  and  armaments  Into  South  Viet- 
nam. 

"Second,  Hanoi  and  Peiplng  must  learn 
that  they  are  wasting  their  time  trying  to 
overrun  South  Vietnam. 

"Once  those  aims  are  achieved,  then  may- 
be we  can  talk  about  a  negotiated  peace." 

Its  obviously  going  to  take  a  lot  of  doing 
to  achieve  these  two  goals,  but  we  believe 
Ford's  plan  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

Of  course,  a  big  question  is  Involved — 
whether  the  other  Asian  countries  would  co- 
operate in  anoint  effort  in  behalf  of  a  cause 
that  is  an  important,  or  more  so,  to  them  Is 
as  it  Is  to  the  United  States  or  whether  they 
are  determined  to  stay  on  the  sidelines  and 
let  America  continue  to  carry  the  whole 
burden. 

The  answer  to  the  question  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  taking  the  position  that  Ford's 
proposal  wouldn't  work  and  that  there  is 
no  use  in  pursuing  the  course  he  has  out- 
lined. 

The  best  way  to  get  the  answer  is  to  ask 
the  question  in  terms  that  make  It  vm- 
mistakably  clear  that  the  United  States 
doesn't  Intend  to  continue  indefinitely  to 
carry  on  Its  own  shoulders  a  load  which 
others  having  a  vital  stake  in  preserving 
freedom  in  southeast  Asia  have  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  share. 


A  Bill  To  Grant  an  Additionzd  Tax  Ex- 
emption for  a  Taxpayer  Sapporting  a 
Dependent  Who  Has  Attained  Age  65 
or  Is  Blind 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  PINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Tuesday,  March  9,  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
reintroduced  my  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  grant  an  addi- 
tional tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer  sup- 
porting a  dep>endent  who  has  attained 
age  65  or  is  blind. 

Despite  the  recent  tax  cut,  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation  still  lie  heavily  on  those 
supporting  elderly  persons  or  blind  per- 
sons. The  expenses  these  supporting 
taxpayers  must  incur  are  severe,  aiid 
they  receive  no  tax  break — apart  from 
the  medical  expense  deduction.  I  think 
it  is  time  that  we  recognized  the  weight 
of  this  burden,  and  the  need  to  lessen 
it. 

A  taxpayer  supporting  elderly  or  blind 


persons  cannot  now  get  the  double  de- 
duction that  the  elderly  or  blind  person 
can  get  for  his  or  her  income  tax.  As  it 
is  often  the  supporting  taxpayer  who  is 
the  only  one  paying  the  tax,  things  oiight 
to  be  equalized  by  giving  him  the  addi- 
tional tax  exemption.  This  would  ease 
the  heavy  burden  of  caring  for  elderly 
and  blind  pwrsons. 


The  Challenge  of  Citixenship 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  BATTIN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  conducts  a  Voice 
of  Democracy  contest  for  high  school 
students  across  the  Nation.  The  winner 
for  the  State  of  Montana  this  year  is 
Miss  Mary  Margaret  Blom  of  Havre, 
Mont.  I  would  like  to  commend  Miss 
Blom  and,  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
I  'would  Uke  to  insert  her  essay: 

The  Challenge  of  Citizznship 
(By  Mary  Margaret  Blcxn) 

Dtiring  this  past  year,  Americans  have  had 
more  opportunity  to  voice  their  opinions, 
state  their  views,  argue  with  opponents,  and 
grow  firmer  in  their  political  convictions 
than  at  any  other  time  in  communications 
history.  Voters  and  politicians  discuss, 
analyze,  argue,  present,  and  continually  try 
to  convince  one  another.  Everybody  has  an 
idea  about  how  our  Government  should  be 
run.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  squabbling, 
this  country  grows  and  prospers,  supplies 
good  Jobs  to  more  people,  has  the  best  paid 
teachers  in  the  best  equipped  schools  in  the 
world,  feeds  tens  of  thousands  all  over  the 
earth,  gives  more  to  charity,  spends  more  on 
education  and  research,  takes  better  care  of 
its  old,  sick,  and  orphans,  and  supports  more 
generously  more  symphony  orchestras,  more 
artists  and  writers,  and  more  good  publica- 
tions. And  In  what  other  nation  on  earth 
would  you  hnd  the  counterpart  of  Uttle 
League  baseball? 

So  despite  all  the  varied  and  oftspoken 
cures  prescribed  by  American  social  doctoris. 
America  Is  today  the  greatest,  most  produc- 
tive Nation  on  earth,  f 

What  Is  the  reason  that  the  United  States 
has  been  able  to  progress  and  out-produce 
the  rest  of  world?  America  Is  a  democracy. 
America  Is  based  economically  on  free  en- 
terprise. These  two  reasons  explain  the  po- 
sition that  the  United  States  of  America 
holds  in  this  hemisphere  and  indeed  in  the 
world  today. 

American  democracy  Is  threefold — politi- 
cal, which  is  freedom  of  expression  and  vote; 
economic,  which  Is  freedom  of  investment 
and  enterprise;  and  social,  which  is  freedom 
of  association  and  opportunity.  Each  of 
these  forms  of  democracy  has  become  vital 
to  the  American  way  of  life.  Each  American 
holds  his  rights  dear.  And  most  Americans 
realize  how  imp>ortant  the  duties  that  cor- 
respond to  these  privileges  are.  This  grow- 
ing realization  among  Americans — that  citi- 
zenship Implies  active  participation — is  the 
reason,  I  believe,  that  more  Americans  are 
registering  to  vote.  Joining  the  Peace  Corps, 
attending  criminal  trials,  earnestly  support- 
ing political  parties  that  express  their  views, 
and  in  general,  showing  Increasing  interest 
in  the  image  and  the  reality  of  the  American 
way  of  life — an  American  way  of  life  that 
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every  year  expands  itself  by  admitting  into 
Its  privileged  membership,  thousands  of  for- 
eign-born appreciators — ^people  who  in  their 
dire  need  and  love  of  freedom  strive  even  to 
the  point  of  risk  of  life  to  become  recognized 
citizens  of  liberty's  bulwark — the  country 
that  we  are  learning  not  to  take  for  granted. 
This  then  Is  the  challenge  of  citizenship 
Of  this  year  and  indeed  of  this  decade:  to 
continue,  now  that  we  have  begun— to  con- 
tinue in  our  advancement,  our  progress,  our 
prosperity.  We  are  coming  to  grips  with  the 
challenge,  but  the  struggle  is  far  from  won. 
We  must  continue  our  efforts,  our  loyalties, 
our  hopes.  And  this  way,  America  can  reach 
new  peaks,  can  ride  to  new  crests  on  the  tide 
of  democratic  principles.  We  must  spread 
them  abroad,  and  further  them  at  home. 
We  must  build,  and  create  and  encourage. 
We  must  give  to  the  youth  of  our  land  a 
whetted  appetite,  a  hunger  for  justice  and 
the  American  way. 

Continued  voter  Interest  and  even  more  of 
It  mtist  be  the  key  phrase  to  insure  that  In 
the  future  of  our  America,  right  is  might. 
not  the  opp>o6ite. 


March  9,  1965 


Grocery  Siort  Bills  Rite,  bat  Not  Because 
of  Food  Costs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  9,  1965 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Sunday,  March  7,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  carried  an  article  entitled  "Gro- 
cery store  Bills  Rise,  but  Not  Because  of 
Food  Costs."  Unfortunately,  this  fine 
article  was  carried  on  the  pages  of  the 
financial  section  and  may  have  been 
missed  by  the  housewives  of  the  Nation. 
It  is  information  that  evei->-  groceiy 
shopper  should  have,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  incorporate  the  article  into  these 
remarks. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Maidenberg  has  presented  a 
factual  statement  and  the  information 
indicates  clearly  that,  despite  the  chang- 
ing tastes  of  the  American  consumer, 
and  while  all  other  consumer  prices  have 
been  going  up  and  up.  proportionately 
less  is  spent  on  food  today  by  the  house- 
wife than  was  spent  years  ago. 

Food  is  still  the  best  bargam  on  the 
merchant's  shelf. 

The  article  follows: 
Grocerystore  Bills  Rise,  but  Not  Because 

OF  Pood  Costs— Non -Edibles  Outdistance 

Growth  of  the  Population 

(By  H.  J.  Maidenberg) 

If  you  thought  you  spent  a  bit  too  much 
at  the  supermarket  yesterday,  you  probably 
did — but  not  for  food. 

Chances  are  the  shopping  bag  contained 
hair  sprays,  first-aid  kits,  bubble-bath  soap 
paper  towles.  patient  medicines,  and  many 
other  itemjs  formerly  bought  in  drug  stores. 

As  for  food,  much  of  the  bill  covered  piir- 
chrises  of  meat,  soft  drinks,  frozen  vegetables 
beer,  and  prepared  or  semiprepared  goods 
such  as  cake  mixes,  and  other  convenience 
foods  that  were  rarely  on  shopping  lists  a 
dozen  or  so  years  ago. 

In  terms  of  percentage,  food  sales  are  not 

keeping  pace  with  the  rise  in  population,  but 
nonfood  sales  In  groceries  are  growing  much 

Xaster  than  the  population. 


Like  as  not  the  shopping  list  showed  few. 
If  any,  of  the  little  snacks  or  candies  bought 
on  impulse  Just  before  the  checkout  counter 
was  reached. 

All  in  all.  surveys  by  the  Government  and 
the  food  industry  note  that  despite  the 
changing  tastes  of  the  American  consumer, 
he  spends  proportionally  lest  on  food  today 
than  he  did  years  ago. 

SALES    FIGURES    REPC-RTED 

The  Government  has  estimated  that  food 
sales  this  year  will  total  $as  billion,  or  $2 
billion  above  1964.  This  increase  of  about  3 
percent,  however,  is  the  same  as  the  rate  of 
population  growth. 

According  to  the  Grocery  Manufacturers' 
Association,  the  consumer  spent  19  percent 
of  his  disposable  income  on  food  in  1964. 
This  compared  with  26  percent  about  15 
years  ago.  During  this  time,  the  1.500  items 
he  had  to  choose  from  on  the  grocer  s  shelves 
Ixas  grown  to  8.000. 

The  Pood  Pield  Reporter,  a  trade  paper 
and  statistical  organization,  said  that  total 
grocery  sales  rose  2.8  percent  tn  1963.  to  $53,- 
920  million.  In  the  same  period,  the  latest 
for  which  figures  are  available,  nonfood  items 
in  these  shoi>s  and  markets  Jumped  12.5  per- 
cent to  $4,327,550,000. 

Is  it  concern  over  waistlines  that  is  keep- 
ing expenditures  for  food  down  in  relation  to 
disposable  income? 
The  answer  is  elusive. 

The  largest  gain  in  sales  In   1963   was   in 
dietetic  soft  drinks,  up  52.3  percent  from  the 
year  before;   and  the  largest  decline  of  any 
grocery  line  was  in  metered-cRlorie  products 
down  30.1  percent. 

One  theory  that  food  executives  dismiss 
is  about  the  less  arduous  work  Americans  do 
nowadays.  They  point  out  thRt  people  spend 
more  time  at  home  than  they  did  years  ago, 
and  consequently  are  closer  to  the  refrigera- 
tor. 

Increased  incomes  are  also  translated  into 
a  rising  demand  for  meat  as  well  as  beer  and 
snacks,  such  as  potato  chips.  Market  re- 
search men  are  particularly  interested  in  the 
increased  consumption  of  beer  by  teenagers. 

This  has  helped  move  beer  sales  from  fifth 
to  fourth  position  In  volume  leadership. 
Only  fresh  beef,  cured  pork  products  and 
fresh   vegetables  top   beer  in  grocery  stores. 

As  for  keeping  busy,  food  men  are  one  in 
declaring  that  housewives,  especially  those  in 
the  suburbs,  are  more  active  than  ever.  As 
one  executive  noted : 

"Kids  are  rarely  left  alone  today,  whether 
in  the  city  or  suburbs.  They  are  driven  from 
pillar  to  post  by  parents  obsessed  with  'at- 
tainment.' This  means  less  time  to  prepare 
meals  and  hence  the  fantastic  growth  of  con- 
venience foods." 


OTHER    FACTORS 

The  extra  housework  required  of  house- 
wives in  the  suburban  home  and  the  growing 
number  of  married  women  who  work  also  con- 
tribute to  the  sharp  sales  rise  of  cake  mixes, 
boil-in-the-bag  foods,  frozen  dinners  and 
other  convenience  items. 

Commenting  on  t^'^sle,  one  executive  of  a 
large  food  concern  said  that  vast  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  convenience 
foods  had  overcome  initial  resistance  to  many 
of  these  products. 

"Take  instant  potatoes,  for  example."  he 
said.  "They  don't  taste  like  mashed  pota- 
toes, they're  better  tasting." 

One  reason  given  for  the  slow  rise  in  gro- 
cery sales  of  food  products  is  the  strength 
of  specialty  stores,  particularly  in  the  citv. 

While  the  city  is  often  called  »n  impersonal 
place,  shoppers  there  are  far  more  personal 
in  their  tastes  and  less  bound  bv  conformity 
than  those  in  the  suburbs. 

The  specialty  stores  usually  carry  grocery 

Staples,  but  depend  heavily  on  "ethnic  foods'" 

and  gourmet  Items.  Their  sales  Bhow  a  steady 
rise  from  year  to  year,  and  in  1963  totaled 
$5.57  billion. 


Part  of  the  success,  or  at  least  the  ability  to 
withstand  competition  from  supermarkets, 
stems  from  the  pockets  of  ethnic  groups  that 
remain  In  the  cities.  This  factor  has  had  a 
profound  effect  on  food  store  management. 

"Ethnic  or  specialty  foods  are  so  impor- 
tant," one  chain  store  executive  declared 
"that  they  have  set  'headquarters  buying 
back.  One  large  national  chain  that  did  iu 
buying  with  a  computer  failed  to  allow  for 
special  preferences  in  various  neighborhoods 
and  wotind  up  selling  its  Eastern  stores." 

The  speciality  stores  also  perform  services 
that  the  large  chains  find  Impossible.  For 
instance,  many  grant  credit  or  permit  cus- 
tomers to  buy  items  on  sale  by  the  box  and 
then  allow  the  buyer  to  draw  from  this  car- 
ton over  a  period  of  time. 

ONE    FAMILY'S    PATTH31N 

Recently,  one  family  on  the  West  "sidt- 
bought  several  cases  of  canned  vegetables  at 
a  sale,  which  were  put  aside  by  the  grocer 
The  housewife  then  picked  up  several  cans 
each  day  and  it  saved  space  in  her  home. 

Large  supermarkets,  on  the  other  hand 
depend  on  low  prices  and  variety  to  draw  cus- 
tomers. This  has  led  to  the  stocking  of  many 
nonfood  items,  which  have  higher  profit  mar- 
gins than  most  edibles. 

The  drug  stores,  now  losing  their  toiletries 
customers  to  supermarkets,  have  In  many  in- 
stances Installed  food  departments  serving  ice 
cream  and  confectionery  items.  Loft's  Candy 
Co.  has  been  particularly  active  In  placing 
their  agencies  in  drug  stores. 

Probably  the  biggest  gainer  In  the  drug 
store-supermarket  competition  for  the  con- 
simier  dollar  is  the  packaging  Industry.  Last 
year,  an  estimated  $23  bUIIon  was  spent  on 
packaging  materials  for  food  and  drug  items 
That  more  toothpaste  Is  sold  In  supermarkets 
than  drug  stores  is  Immaterial  to  this  in- 
dustry. 

PILLSBURT'S    FORMAT 

Another  beneficiary  Is  the  grocery  manu- 
facturer.   A  case  In  point  Is  the  Pillsbury  Co 

Some  20  years  ago,  PUlsbury  was  mainly 
concerned  with  producing  flour.  It  then  be- 
gan making  cake  mixes,  processed  potatoes 
frozen  foods  and  other  convenience  foods. 

One  result  has  been  a  93-percent  rise  Ir 
profit  on  a  40-percent  Increase  in  sales  ii- 
the  last  7  years. 

About  the  only  loser  in  the  food  industry 
has  been  the  farmer.  The  Department  o; 
Agriculture  has  reported  that  the  retail  cost 
of  all  food  consumed  or  exported  In  1953  to- 
taled $1,003  million.  Of  this,  the  farmer  re- 
ceived $445  million,  or  44  percent. 

In  1963,  this  same  food  basket  cost  $1,078 
million  and  the  farm  value  was  $394  million 
or  37  percent. 
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War  in  Vietnam— IX 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1965 
Mr.  DULSia.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Lii- 
cian  C.  Warren.  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  the  Courier-Express,  Buffalo' 
N.Y.,  visited  Vietnam  recently  and  ha.^ 
been  writing  a  series  of  articles  for  h^ 
newspaper  on  his  observations  there. 

Part  rx,  which  appeared  In  the  Cou- 
rier-Express on  March  1,  1965.  follow.s 
Flare  Planes  Help  To  Spot  Vietcong 

(Note. — Vietcong      guerrillas      are      nigln- 

flghters, -SO    Vietnamese    forces    and    the.- 
American  advisers  have  countered  with  plant. 


c;trr>ing    flaxes.      Here    Luci&n    C.    Warren, 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Cotirler- 
E.xpress,  rides  a  flare-carrying  C-123.) 
(By  Luclan  C.  Warren) 

Phuoc  Hoa.  Sooth  Vistnam. — It  la  mid- 
night, and  the  big  C-123  Air  Force  cargo  plane 
.'^  slowly  circling  over  this  area  miles  north  of 
;  .ligon  and  at  an  altitude  of  about  4.000  feet. 

A  moon  that  Is  nearly  full  casts  a  ghostly 
:  ght  on  the  plain  below,  and  the  eerie  effect 
;s  heightened  by  a  crescent-shaped  grass  fire 
l-lazing  in  this  vicinity. 

"The  fires  could  be  the  work  of  farmers  who 
use  this  method  to  prepare  the  soil  for  plant- 
Mg,  or  they  could  have  been  lit  by  the  Viet- 
i  ong  Commies  to  provide  a  smoke  cover  for 
•:ielr  activities." 

vr.s.  pilots 

The  conament  wao  from  the  plane's  Air 
Porce  pilot,  MaJ.  M.  R.  Richardson,  a  native 
if  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.,  with  whom  we  were 
i  iiatting  over  the  plane's  Intercom  system. 

Beside  him  sat  his  copilot,  Capt.  James  M. 
tnllard,  a  Negro  from  West  Virginia,  and  be- 
iilnd  them  in  the  navigator's  chair  was  a 
.oimg  Vietnamese  Air  Porce  man,  who  was 
v.\  constant  touch  by  radio  with  South  Viet- 
namese forces  below. 

■"Looks  very  much  like  you're  not  going  to 
."?e  our  fireworks  tonight,"  drawled  Dillard. 
Guess  you  should  have  taken  the  Smoky 
mue  run.  They  dropped  plenty  of  flares 
;aere  Just  a  little  while  ago  at  Soc  Trang  In 
Tlie  delta  country  south  of  Saigon.  But  it 
:.ppears  that  Smoky  Red  Just  isn't  going  to 
L-et  the  word." 

FLARE   NICKNAMES 

Earlier  we  had  learned  that  Smoky  Red  and 
.-nioky  Blue  were  the  nicknames  for  tlie  air- 
craft parachute  flare  operations  that  are 
:.vailable  nightly  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
uround  forces  If  they  need  illumination  to 
;hwart  the  Vietcong. 

Smoky  Red  Is  tlie  first  to  become  airborne 
every  night  at  dusk.  At  about  7  we  had 
ijoarded  the  C-123  and  took  off  with  a  crew 
.f  8.  also  including  the  flight  mechanic,  a 
"loadmaster"  in  charge  of  the  180  flares 
broad,  and  3  "kickers"  trained  In  drop- 
'.jiag  the  mlllion-candlepower  oversize  ro- 
.:.an  candles  with  maximum  efficiency. 

CALL   TO   PHT70C    HOA 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  Smoky  Red 
>::\ne  had  described  an  arc  around  Saigon, 
•v.titing  a  call.  At  8:15  pjn.  it  came  and  the 
'.■:.\ne  took  off  for  Phuoc  Hoa. 

This  automatically  set  in  operation  Smoky 
B'.ue.  another  similarly  equipped  C-124  plane, 

■.ich  circled  Saigon  until  it  got  its  call  for 

>  ■o  Trang.  This  was  the  signal  for  Smoky 
Green  to  become  airborne,  and  If  it  had  be- 
'  >:ne  necessary  a  Smoky  Brown  was  on  tap. 

It  took  only  about  15  minutes  for  Smoky 
I  -  d  to  arrive  at  its  destination.     The  time 

>  .iS  utilized  by  the  loadmaster  and  the  kick- 
?  to  shuck  some  of  their  flares  from  metal 

'  iitainers.  Four  were  then  placed  on  a  flair 
'  ^ate.  their  "safety  pins"  (tiny  screws  which 
:  ike  the  flare  inoperable  until  pulled)  re- 
:;  'ved  and  timers  adjusted. 

ICNTFE  AT  1.500   FEET 

The  loadmaster,  S.  Sgt.  Harley  W.  Nelson 

:'  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  told  me  that  the  tim- 

e.-s  had  been  set  for  the  flares  to  go  off  1,500 

feet  above  the  ground,  after  being  dropped 

Lit  ;Ux)ut  3,000  feet. 

Anticipating  quite  a  show,  I  watched  the 
birsy  crew  which  was  ready  to  kick  off  the 
'•irn  2  nares  upon  arrival  at  the  directed  spot. 

Five,  ten.  fifteen  minutes  went  by  and 
!  Jthing  happened.  One  of  the  kickers  sat  on 
the  rear  cargo  door,  elevated  Just  enough  to 
Ut  the  flares  be  dropped.  His  feet  were  on 
the  4  readied  flares,  while  10  more  were  lined 
I'P  behind,  ready  for  the  chute. 

NO  DROP 

But  the  cau  did  not  ctxne.  Nelson  said  it 
s^jmetimes  happens  that  the  flare  plane  will 


get  a  caU  for  the  target,  but  for  some  reason 
the  ground  forces  failed  to  notify  the  plane 
after  it  arrived  that  the  flares  should  be 
droppetL 

"Sometimes  the  Vietnamese  navigator  Jtist 
can't  contact  the  g^round  forces,"  he  ex- 
plained, "and  he  Is  not  supposed  to  g^ve  the 
go-ahead  until  he  does." 

A  check  with  Major  Richardson,  however, 
produced  the  Information  that  nothing  was 
amiss,  that  contact  had  been  established  with 
the  ground  but  they  didn't  want  t;he  flares 
dropped  at  that  time. 

"Sometimes,"  he  said,  "the  flares  might 
help  the  Vietcong  and  hurt  our  forces.  The 
very  fact  that  the  Vietcong  can  hear  us  cir- 
cling above  them  may  have  had  a  restraining 
Influence  in  their  planned  dirty  work  for  the 
night." 

teamwork 

It  is  now  12:30  ajn.  and  Smoky  Red.  run- 
ning low  on  fuel,  has  been  ordered  to  return 
to  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airport  at  Saigon.  As  the 
plane  turns  south,  I  can  hear  the  Missis- 
sipplan  bantering  goodnaturedly  with  his 
Negro  copilot. 

Major  Richardson  had  told  xis  eejller:  "He's 
one  of  the  finest  guys  I  have  ever  known. 
We  get  along  Just  great." 

I  am  not  destined  to  see  the  flares  dropped 
tonight,  but  the  example  of  teamwork  of  a 
Mississippian  and  a  Negro  and  their  crew 
working  valiantly  to  protect  the  Interest  of 
the  freedom-loving  South  Vietnamese  Is,  in 
its  very  special  way,  highly  Illuminating. 


Girl,  14,  Saves  Drowning  Boy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  OLIVA  HUOT 

OF    NlEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1965 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  an  act  of  heroism  on  the 
part  of  a  14-year-old  girl  in  my  home  city 
of  Laconia.  N.H.,  on  Wednesday  last. 

Barbara  Michaud,  14,  of  Gilford,  N.H.. 
a  ninth-grade  student  of  Laconia  Me- 
morial Junior  High  School,  jumped  into 
15  feet  of  frigid  water,  in  a  swift  cur- 
rent in  the  Winnepesaukee  River  to  save 
10-year-old  Anthony  Glidden,  of  Laconia, 
who  had  fallen  through  the  ice  and 
drifted  into  open  water.  This  Friday  the 
Laconia  Police  Department  is  sponsoring 
a  "Heroine  Day"  in  honor  of  Barbara's 
courage  and  heroism. 

It  is  indeed  heartwarming  to  be  able 
to  relate  such  acts  of  heroism  in  view  of 
the  increasing  publicity  given  to  our 
mounting  crime  rate  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Barbara's  selflessness  should 
remind  us  all  of  the  uprightness  and 
courage  of  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
ica's youthful  population.  Perhaps  if 
we  looked  to  the  motivations  of  the  many 
young  people  like  Barbara  we  could  learn 
better  how  to  cope  with  juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the  further 
attention  of  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
an  article  by  Mr.  Earl  O.  Anderson  of 
Laconia,  which  appeared  in  the  Man- 
Chester    Union    Leader    of    Thursday. 

March  4.  and  part  of  an  editorial  wliicli 

appeared  in  the  Laconia  Evening  Citizen 
of  the  same  date. 


[From  the  Laconia  Evening  ClttEen.  liCar.  4. 

1966] 
Editorial  Commxntb — What  God  Thkougr 
You«  MiNs  Bkfobz  Tod  Jitmf  Ikto   Ict 

WATOt    To   &AVX  A    STKANGBt  FftOM   DrOWN- 
INC? 

Plucky  Barbara  Michaud,  14.  of  Gilford, 
did  not  stop  to  consider  the  consequences  to 
herself  yesterday,  and  as  a  result,  a  10-year- 
old  Lakeport  boy,  Tony  Glidden,  is  very  much 
alive  today. 

In  an  era  when  people  many  years  older 
than  Barbara  have  adopted  an  attitude  of 
not  becoming  Involved  as  feUow  humans 
are  fatally  beaten  almost  in  their  dooryards. 
the  Gilford  girl's  deed  of  valor  stands  out 
as  a  shining  star. 

Gilford  neighbors  who  know  the  Michaud 
family  and  Barbara  as  a  competent  babysitter 
felt  that  she  had  what  It  Utkea.  Now  they 
are  positive. 


[Prom  the  Manchester  Unicwi-Leader,  Mar.  4, 

1965] 

GiEL,  14,  Saves  Drowning  Bot 

(By  Earl  O.  Anderson) 

Laconia. — Quick  thinking  of  a  14-year-old 
Gilford  girl,  coupled  with  prompt  action,  was 
credited  with  saving  a  10-year-old  lAkeport 
boy  from  drowning  here  late  yesterday  after- 
noon. 

Anthony  "Tony"  Glidden,  oldest  of  eight 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Glidden.  7 
Hill  Street,  had  gone  down  twice  before  Bar- 
bara Michaud  reached  him.  In  the  middle  of 
the  Winnepesaukee  River.  Jtist  above  the 
Lakeport  Dam. 

The  water  was  an  estimated  15  feet  deep 
and  near  freezing  temperature,  firemen  said. 

The  girl  grabbed  Tony  by  the  coUar  of 
his  Jacket  and  the  back  of  the  head  and 
brought  him  ashore,  and  had  started  ar- 
tificial respiration  when  the  fir«nea 
arrived. 

Barbara,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Michaud,  Cherry  Valley  Road,  Gilford,  said 
later  that  she  was  attracted  by  Tony's  cries 
for  help,  and  then  saw  >«<m  go  under,  as 
she  was  walking  across  Elm  Street  Bridge, 
en  route  to  Oui  Lady  of  the  Lakes  Church. 

"I  cried  'O  my  God,"  and  started  running 
toward  him  as  fast  as  I  could,"  the  plucky 
girl  said  later. 

"It  was  perhaps  50  yards,  and  as  I  got 
to  the  bank  of  the  river  I  tossed  down  my 
schoolbooks  and  tore  off  my  coat  and  plimged 
in. 

"I  saw  Tony  go  down  a  second  time  Jiist 
before  I  reached  him. 

"I  Just  did  what  I  had  to,  that's  aU." 

Firemen  who  responded  with  resuscitation 
equipment  and  a  boat  used  the  Inhalator 
on  Tony  for  a  few  minutes,  and  he  was  ad- 
ministered oxygen  In  the  Roblchaud  ambu- 
lance during  his  ride  to  the  Laconia  Hospital. 

He  was  attended  by  Dr.  Harry  E.  Trapp, 
who  said  the  boy  appeared  a  little  blue  from 
the  cold,  but  responded  well  to  treatment. 
He  was  released  later  last  evening.  Bar- 
bara did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  any 
111  effects  from  her  unexpected  swim  In  the 
icy  water. 

The  physician  was  high  In  his  praise  of 
Barbara's  action,  and  said  there  was  no 
question  but  that  she  had  saved  Tony's 
life. 

Tonys  father,  as  he  thanked  Barbara,  said, 
"Thank  you  so  much.  I  wish  that  you  were 
my  own  daughter.  I  am  going  to  try  and 
see  that  you  get  a  medal  for  this,  even  if  I 
have  to  write  President  Johnson,  and  It  takes 
every  cent  I  have.  For  If  It  hadn't  been  for 
you,  we  wouldn't  have  had  Tony  tonight." 

SWIMMEE  SINCE  S 

Barbara  said  she  had  been  able  to  BWim 

since    about    6,     and     was    taught    by     her 
rather,  a  disabled  World  'War  H  veteran,  who 

has  shown  all  the  Michaud  children  how 

to  swim. 
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She  is  a  former  Girl  Scout,  a  9th  grade  stu- 
dent at  Meiaorlal  Junior  High  School,  and 
the  second  youngest  of  five  children. 

Tony  told,  when  asked  later,  that  he  was 
headed  to  the  Lakeport  library  when  be  saw 
a  bright  object  on  the  ice  near  the  shore. 
He  walked  out  on  the  ice  to  pick  up  the 
object,  when  the  ice  broke  and  he  fell  Into 
the  water. 

Firemen  said  the  boy  was  about  10  feet 
out  in  open  water  in  the  swift  current  when 
he  was  rescued. 

The  scene  was  near  the  control  station  for 
Lakeport  Dam. 

Firemen  answering  the  accident  call  were 
telephoned  by  a  woman  who  saw  Tony  in 
the  water  at  the  same  time  Barbara  spotted 
the  boy,  were  Capt.  W.  Donald  McAllister, 
Howard  Marden.  and  Charles  Stuart. 


Southeastern  Ohio  Applauds  Appalachian 
Development  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9. 1965 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  passage 
of  the  Appalachian  regional  development 
program  by  Congress  has  been  greeted 
with  widespread  approval  and  enthu- 
siasm in  my  10th  Congressional  District 
of  Ohio. 

I  have  received  a  fioodtide  of  letters 
and  communications  from  representa- 
tives of  practically  every  segment  of  our 
population  in  southeast  Ohio.  They  have 
come  from  community  leaders,  educators, 
conservancy  districts,  farm  groups  and 
from  individuals  who  want  to  leave  for 
their  sons  and  daughters  greater  oppor- 
tunities than  they  themselves  inherited 
from  the  last  generation. 

As  coauthor  of  this  vital  legislation,  I 
am,  of  course,  glad  that  it  does  have  the 
active,  vigorous  support  of  the  people 
whom  I  represent  in  Congress.  More 
importantly,  I  am  proud  that  they  are 
willing  to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  go  to 
work  now,  without  delay,  to  help  trans- 
late Into  reality  the  bright  promise  of  the 
Appalachian  program.  My  people  realize 
that  this  is  not  a  "handout."  that  its 
benefits  can  be  earned  only  through  self- 
reliance  and  initiative  at  the  local  and 
State  levels  of  government. 

This  point  was  best  summed  up,  per- 
haps, by  the  Logan  Daily  News,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  forward-looking  news- 
papers in  southeast  Ohio.  In  a  front 
page  editorial  on  March  4.  the  Daily 
News  said  that  the  Appalachian  program 
assures  that  "our  chances  for  real  and 
permanent  progress  in  the  building  of 
modem  highways,  access  roads,  flood 
control  dams,  parks  and  recreation  fa- 
cilities are  certainly  brighter  than  ever 
before.  Though  a  stubborn  few  will 
always  say  otherwise,  this  is  not  a  parti- 
san matter.  The  problems  of  Appala- 
chia  are  real,  and  those  who  deny  them 
show  only  the  kind  of  selfish  partisan- 
ship that  has  crippled  this  area  for  so 
many  years." 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  insert  the  full  text  of  this  espe- 


cially perceptive  editorial,  which  is  en- 
titled "Appalachia  Program  Will  Test  the 
Quality  of  Local  Leadership." 
The  editorial  follows: 

Appalachia  Phocram  Will  I^st  the  Quality 
or  Local  Leadership 

Pinal  approval  of  the  Appalachia  Region 
Development  Act  by  Congress  signals  an  Im- 
portant beginning  for  the  hill  country  of 
southeast  Ohio,  and  especially  Hocking 
County. 

Years  of  patient  effort  have  gone  into  the 
bootstrap  development  of  this  community, 
which  has  made  important  strides  forward 
In  the  past  decade.  Logan's  name  is  a  by- 
word all  over  Ohio  because  of  the  pioneering 
work  done  here  to  rebuild  a  faltering  econ- 
omy. 

Now  a  massive  Federal  program  has  t>een 
activated  to  bolster  our  community  efforts. 
Our  chances  for  real  and  permanent  progress 
in  the  building  of  modern  highways,  access 
roads,  flood  control  dams,  parks  and  recre- 
ational facilities  are  certf.inly  brighter  than 
ever  before. 

Now  comes  the  real  test  of  local  leadership 
and  the  staying  power  of  our  effort.  Neither 
Federal  nor  State  support  will  mean  anything 
unless  we  can  spark  the  needed  action  right 
here  in  our  own  community. 

Only  our  own  citizens  can  produce  the 
answers  to  local  problems.  What  is  needed 
now  is  concerted  effort,  general  agreement 
that  Improvements  are  needed  and  possible, 
and  willingness  to  sacrifice  time,  effort,  tal- 
ent, and  money  to  get  things  done. 

Though  a  stubborn  few  will  always  say 
otherwise,  this  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  The 
problems  of  Appalachia  are  real,  and  those 
who  deny  them  show  only  the  kind  of  sel- 
fish partisanship  that  has  crippled  this  area 
for  so  many  years. 

The  problems  we  now  seek  to  solve  are  not 
found  on  Logan's  Main  Street.  They  are 
on  our  back  roads,  in  the  crumbling  mine 
towns  all  around  us,  on  the  hills  that  one 
visiting  reporter  called  "dusty  and  desolate" 
with  some  cause.  Life  magazine  calls  south- 
east Ohio  "Nowheresville"  and,  for  most  of 
the  world,  that  is  Just  what  we  have  been. 

All  the  resources  of  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments are  now  pledged  in  support  of  any 
constructive  move  we  make  to  better  our  own 
community. 

The  cards  are  dealt,  and  the  stakes  are 
high.  Do  we  play  out  our  hand,  or  do  we 
fold,  rejecting  once  more  the  dream  of  great- 
ness that  has  always  been  inherent  in  every 
segment  of  the  American  society? 

I  also  include  an  assessment  of  the 
Appalachian  program  by  Dr.  Vernon  Al- 
den,  president  of  Ohio  University  at 
Athens  and  one  of  the  truly  outstanding 
educators  and  civic  leaders  in  all  of 
Ohio.  Dr.  Aldens  statement  was  con- 
tained in  an  article  published  March  4 
by  the  Pomeroy  Sentinel  under  the  head- 
line "Alden  Sees  Benefits  Coming  to 
Southeast  Ohio  From  Appalachian  Act: 
Should  Open  Major  Markets  Through 
Road  Development." 

The  article  follows : 
Alden    Sees    Beneftis    CoMtNC    to    South- 

EASTEKN    Ohio    Prom    Appalachia    Act — 

Should    Open    Major    Markets    Through 

RoAo  Development 

Athens,  Ohio. — Vernon  R.  Alden,  president 
of  Ohio  University,  Wednesday  praised  pas- 
sage of  the  Appalachia  Region  Development 
Act  which  he  hopes  will  provide  long  overdue 
capital  improvements  considered  basic  to  eco- 
nomic activity. 

Alden  has  been  a  leader  In  the  drive  to 
develop  the  economy  of  southeastern  Ohio 
and  serve  as  head  of  President  Johnson's  Do- 
mestic Job  Corps. 

Alden  said  the  act's  broad  scale  develop- 


mental approach  will  open  the  Appalachia 
area  to  the  major  markets  of  our  national 
thriving  economy. 

He  noted  that  the  act  considers  four  major 
development  areas  Involving  joint  Feder,.i- 
State  action;  access  to  and  from  and  withm 
the  region;  water  resources  development  m- 
cludlng  flood  control;  upgrading  of  the  use 
of  natural  resources  and  development  :>f 
human  resources. 

Alden  noted  that  the  Federal  Government 
realizes  the  limitations  of  the  bill  and  its 
experimental  nature.  In  a  region  populated 
by  more  than  15  million  persons,  there  i.s  a 
limit  to  how  far  $1.1  billion  can  be  stretchod, 
he  said. 

Recognizing  this,  designers  of  the  App.i- 
lachla  program  planned  to  compensate  on 
areas  showing  the  greatest  potential  for  !,•,- 
ture  growth. 

Since  the  lack  of  major  highway.?  l:.t.s 
restricted  the  economic  growth  of  south- 
eastern Ohio,  the  act  will  help  elevate  this 
critical  lack  of  access  to  the  market  areas. 
This  act  will  build  a  developmental  ea.-r- 
west  major  highway  and  adequate  access  to 
it  and  to  the  present  Interstate  system. 

Alden  also  praised  the  water  control  a;.d 
conservation  provisions  of  the  measure  Con- 
struction of  flood  control  projects  on  he 
major  rivers  and  streams  and  the  furtlier 
development  of  water  impoundment  stri..  - 
tures  and  related  tourism  and  recreatioi.nl 
facilities  now  will  be  possible  In  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time  instead  enduring  many  damag- 
ing years  through  waiting  for  the  norin.l 
processes  to  be  effective,"  he  said. 

He  added  that  Appalachia  fluids  woL;;ci 
make  adequate  sewage  treatment  facilitic.  .t 
reality  for  many  southeastern  Ohio  comn.ii- 
nlties  which  are  restricted  by  lack  of  si.ch 
basic  health  needs. 

Referring  to  the  need  for  good  plann:;.e 
for  health  facilities  and  health  training  p.'o- 
grams  in  his  region,  Alden  said,  "The  .Ad- 
palachia  Act  will  give  impetus  to  the  devf  !- 
opment  of  multicounty  regional  health  cen- 
ters, and  it  is  my  opinion  that  parallel  to 
the  development  of  these  centers  and  the 
servicing  of  all  health  facilities  is  the  de-  cl- 
opment  of  paramedic  training  programs  ro 
meet  staff  and  service  needs." 

He  said  other  phases  of  the  act.  such  s 
erosion  control  of  hill  cotmtry,  impro\ing 
timber  resources  and  providing  vocatioiKiI 
education,  "will  add  greatly  to  the  economic 
base  of  the  area  and  to  the  welfare  of  as 
people." 

The  28  Ohio  counties  included  in  the  -Ap- 
palachia program  are:  Clermont,  Brown. 
Adams,  Highland,  Roes,  Pike,  Scioto.  Law- 
rence, Jackson.  Vinton,  Hocking,  Perry.  O.il- 
Ua,  Meigs,  Athens,  Morgan,  Muskingti.ni. 
Coshocton,  Holmes,  Tuscarawas,  GuernH-y, 
Noble,  Washlnngton,  Monroe,  Belmont.  H:;r- 
rison,  Jefferson,  and  Carroll. 
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Wyoming  Will  Miss  Great  Public  Servant 
KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVI'S 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1965 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  ihe 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  as  \\ell 
as  those  nationally,  have  lost  a  most  d^d- 
icated,  knowledgeable,  and  outstanding 
leader  in  the  field  of  highway  con- 
struction and  management  through  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Bromley,  super- 
intendent and  chief  engineer  of  the  Wyo- 
ming State  Highway  Department. 


Mr.  Bromley  began  his  long  tenure  in 
the  summer  of  1917,  in  fact,  just  3 
months  after  the  Wyoming  Highway  De- 
partment was  created  by  the  State  leg- 
islature. 

Checking  old  records,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  between  April  of  1917  and 
November  of  1918  the  department  ex- 
pended $49,598.33  and  this  included  such 
things  as  salaries,  autos  and  expenses, 
.surveying  equipment,  camping  equip- 
ment and  the  necessary  expenditures  for 
office  furniture  required  for  a  new  de- 
partment. 

It  was  also  found  in  1917  that  none 
of  the  counties  had  ever  made  surveys  or 
plans  for  highway  construction  and,  in 
fact,  some  did  not  even  possess  right-of- 
way  records. 

During  the  construction  season  of  1917 
.surveys  were  done  on  330  miles  of  Federal 
aid  projects  and  72  miles  of  State  aid 
projects. 

Mr.  Bromley  worked  in  the  summer  of 
1917  and  joined  the  department  full  time 
in  1918  as  a  rodman  at  Lusk  after  hav- 
ing completed  3  years  study  in  civil  en- 
gineering at  the  University  of  Utah. 

From  this  beginning  Mr.  Bromley  rose 
through  the  ranks,  having  served  in  num- 
erous assignments  and  at  virtually  every 
location  throughout  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming.. In  his  45  years  of  service  to  the 
people  of  Wyoming,  the  last  21  have  been 
.served  as  superintendent  and  chief  en- 
gineer. 

Also  during  this  time,  the  department 
iias  risen  to  a  State  highway  system  com- 
prising nearly  5,500  miles  and  an  em- 
ployee force  of  1.500  and  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  $50  million  per  year. 
Since  the  placement  of  the  first  oU 
."surfacing  in  1925,  the  department  has 
presently  $361  million  invested  in  high- 
ways and  structures  and  an  additional 
$132  million  of  highway  construction  and 
progress.  In  highway  administration 
and  management  circles,  J.  R.  Bromley 
and  the  Wyoming  Highway  Department 
have  jointly  acquired  a  record  of  accom- 
plishment which  is  envied  throughout 
the  land. 

Mr.  Bromley  has  served  as  vice  presi- 
dent for  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  for 
American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials  and  also  as  vice  president  and 
president  of  the  Western  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials.  He  is  a  reg- 
istered land  surveyor  and  professional 
engineer  in  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

I  join  other  officials  of  the  State  and 
his  many  friends  who  are  legion  through- 
nut  Wyoming  in  wishiiig  Mr.  Bromley 
every  happiness  upon  his  retirement 
from  a  career  of  dedicated  public  service 
to  the  interest  of  every  citizen  of  Amer- 
ica who  will  have  occasion  to  use  Wyo- 
ming's great  highways  and  roads  in  the 
generations  to  come. 

War  in  Vietnam — X 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1965 

Mr.    DULSKI.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 


include  the  10th  part  of  a  series  by  Mr. 
Lucian  C.  Warren,  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Courier-Express.  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  covering  his  trip  to  Vietnam. 

Part  X,  which  was  printed  in  the  Cour- 
ier-Express on  March  2, 1965,  follows: 

The  War  in  Vietnam,  X — Olean  Man  Risks 
Life  as  Civilian 
(Note. — Lucian  C.  Warren,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Courier-Express,  writes 
about  a  western  New  Yorker  who  Is  risking 
his  life  every  day  to  promote  South  Vietnam- 
ese agriculture.) 

(By  Lucian  C.  Warren) 
Saigon.  South  Vietnam. — "So  sorry  I 
didn't  see  you  when  you  were  in  Danang," 
said  Francis  J.  "Bud"  Savage,  formerly  of 
Olean,  N.Y.  "But  you  see  the  situation 
where  I  was  at  Quang  Tri  is  No.  10,  an  ex- 
pression that  means  very,  very  bad. 

"In  fact,"  he  explained,  "it  was  so  No.  10 
that  I  am  not  being  permitted  to  return  be- 
cause of  the  danger.  I  guess  maybe  they're 
right.  When  you  have  been  shot  at  three 
times  and  ambushed  once  by  the  Vietcong, 
perhaps  its  best  not  to  press  your  luck  by 
staying." 

Bud  Savage,  whose  mother  lives  at  3IIV2 
Sovith  Second  Street,  Olean.  is  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  Operations  Mis- 
sion (USOM)  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID).  He's  a  part  of 
USOM's  counterinsurgency  team  that  di- 
rectly supports  the  South  Vietnamese  war 
efforts  in  the  rural  areas.  USOM  seeks  to 
provide  a  new  life  for  hamlet  dwellers  and 
refugees  from  the  Vietcong  Communists  by 
helping  them  construct  schools,  health  sta- 
tions, rural  water  supply  facilities  and  ham- 
let defenses. 

agricuxtural  aid 
The  USOM  crew  is  equipped  to  provide 
seed,  fertilizer,  and  rat  poison,  help  establish 
a  hog-raising  industry  and  grow  better  corn 
and  sweet  potatoes.  And  for  good  measure, 
they  equip  villages  and  hamlets  with  two- 
way  alarm  radios  and  provide  radio  receivers 
for  key  residents  among  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese. 

In  the  area  where  Savage  has  been  working, 
the  Vietcong  had  made  sharp  Inroads,  as  my 
own  trip  near  his  hamlet  had  attested  a  few 
days  ago.  I  had  visited  Thanh  Quit  with  a 
U.S.  Army  major  only  a  few  hours  after  the 
Vietcong  had  been  on  a  rampage  and  de- 
stroyed the  hamlet's  barbed  wire  and  bamboo 
fortifications. 

"You  were  only  about  6  miles  north  of 
where  I  was  stationed,"  Savage  declared. 
"The  whole  area  is  becoming  reinfested  with 
Vietcong  and  it  will  take  strong  measures 
to  push  them  back  again.  Aside  from  those 
shootings  and  ambush,  I  underwent  two  sub- 
stantial mortar  attacks.  And  to  add  to  my 
troubles.  I  experienced  two  typhoons  and  a 
flood.  And  yet  I  like  my  work  and  Intend 
to  go  back  to  another  assignment  in  a  dif- 
ferent area." 

OVERSEAS  FOR  15  TEARS 

The  Olean  man  has  served  his  Government 
overseas  for  15  years  since  World  War  II. 
In  his  earlier  foreign  service  work  he  waa 
stationed  at  such  places  as  Reykjavik,  Ice- 
land; Marseilles,  France;  Athens  and  Salon- 
ika, Greece,  Trinidad,  and  Tripoli. 

Once  he  Joined  the  Foreign  Aid  ptrogram 
and  worked  in  Mongadlsclo,  Somalia,  East 
Africa,  before  voliuiteering  for  the  Vietnam 
USOM  staff.  He  has  been  here  6  months  and 
present  plans  are  for  him  to  continue  here 
until  at  least  October  before  reassignment. 

"All  my  friends  in  the  States  think  I'm 
nuts  to  do  this,"  he  said,  "but  I  frankly  like 
it.  Besides,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  United 
States  just  can't  puU  out  of  here.  It's  got 
to  stick  it  out  and  win,  and  If  I  can  be  of 
some  small  help,  I'm  happy." 


BOOST  IN  FORCES    MORALE 


Savage  says  that  morale  among  U.S.  and 
South  Vietnamese  forces  got  a  big  shot  in  tHe 
arm  with  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
military  installations. 

"It  brought  the  war  home  to  those  who  are 
responsible  for  It,  and  it  should  help  in  turn- 
ing the  tables,"  he  declared. 

Not  long  ago.  Savage  was  one  of  the  70  to 
receive  the  South  Vietnamese  Medeal  of  Merit 
for  one  of  his  USOM  missions.  The  medal 
was  presented  In  recognition  of  tireless  and 
devoted  work  of  these  men  during  the  critical 
days  of  the  flood. 

NEW  ASSIGNMENT 

My  interview  with  Savage  occurred  on  the 
day  of  his  return  to  the  Danang  area,  not 
far  from  the  border  of  North  Vietnam.  His 
new  assignment  will  be  in  the  Tan  Ky  area, 
south  from  Danang.  but  some  miles  away 
from  his  old  hot  spot.  The  South  China  Sea 
Is  only  about  12  miles  away,  but  hell  be  in 
hill  country  where  the  going  may  be  almost 
as  rough  as  the  post  he  vacated. 

"Probably  about  No.  8  there."  he  grinned. 
"Maybe  I  can  help  make  it  No.  1." 


World  Peace  Through  Role  of  Interna- 
tional Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  23,  1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  Cecil  J.  Olmstead 
on  behalf  of  Rule  of  Law  Committee: 
"Making    Permanent    th«    Rm:,*    of    Law 
Amendment  in  the  Pbivatb  Invbstmkwt 
Protection  Provisions  of  thb  TJS.  Fokeign 
Assistance  Act  (Sec.  620(e)  (2) )"— State- 
ment of  Cecil  J.  Olmstead  on  Behalf  of 
Rule  of  Law  Committee 

I 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  Is  Cecil  J.  Olmstead.  I 
serve  as  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Texaco,  Inc.  I  am  appearing  today 
not  only  In  that  capacity  but  also  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  group  of  companies  who  have 
formed  a  committee  called  the  BiUe  of  Law 
Committee.  By  way  of  background.  I  am 
a  professor  of  International  law  at  New  York 
University  School  of  Law  and  serve  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Branch  of  Uie  Inter- 
national Law  Association.  The  Rule  erf  Law 
Committee  last  year  supported  in  the  Senate 
the  Rule  of  Law  or  "Sabbatino"  amendment 
which  was  cosponsored  by  Senatcov  Spark- 
man  and  Hickenlooper  and  adc^ted  by  a 
large  bipartisan  majority  In  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  amend- 
ment, the  text  of  which  appears  on  the  last 
page  of  this  statement,  was  ultimately 
adopted  as  section  620(e)  (2)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  with  the  understanding  that 
it  be  further  considered  this  year  tiefore 
being  made  permanent.  I  am  here  this  year 
to  urge  with  all  the  force  at  my  command 
that  the  rule  of  law  amendment  be  made 
permanent.  The  recent  expropriations  in 
Indonesia  and  In  Ssrrla  serve  to  emphasize 
the  urgency  of  the  situation. 

The  membership  of  the  Rule  of  Law  Com- 
mittee represents  a  signlflcant  part  of  Ameri- 
can business  abroad  and  includes : 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America;  American  & 
Foreign  Power  Co.,  Inc.;  American  Metal 
Climax,  Inc.;  Anaconda  Co.;  Bethlehem  Steel; 
Chase  Manhattan   Bank;    Ford   Motor   Co^ 
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GtUf  Oil  Corp.;  International  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Corp.;  Kennecott  Copper  Corp.; 
North  American  Sugar  Industries;  Republic 
Steel  Corp.;  Socony  Mobile  Oil  Co..  Inc.; 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California;  Standard  Oil 
Co.  (New  Jersey);  Texaco.  Inc.;  United  Fruit 
Co.;  United  States  Steel  Corp.;  and  Pan- 
american  Life  Insurance  Co. 

All  these  companies  have  a  common  In- 
terest In  the  protection  of  oversea  Invest- 
ment. This  common  concern  for  the  protec- 
tion of  oversea  Investment  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  members  of  the  Rule  of  Law 
Comnxittee  were  deeply  disturbed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  of  last  March  in  the 
Sabbatino  caae.  (Banco  Nacional  de  Cuba  v. 
Sabbatino.  376  U.S.  898  (1964)).  The  im- 
pact of  that  decision  oo\ild  have  very  adverse 
effects  Indeed  upon  the  protection  and  en- 
couragement of  oversea  Investment,  particu- 
larly In  the  less  developed  countries. 

In  the  Sabbatino  case,  the  Castro  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  sued  In  New  York  to  recover 
the  sales  proceeds  of  a  shipment  of  sugar 
wtilch  It  had  conflscated  in  Cuba  as  part  of 
Ita  1960  program  to  expropriate  U.S.tinterests. 
The  proceeds  of  the  sale  had  come  Into  pos- 
session of  a  UJS.  togas  broker  in  New  York 
and  been  put  in  receivership  pending  Judi- 
cial determination  of  ownership.  The  lower 
cooirts  gave  judgment  fox  the  expropriated 
American  owners  of  the  sugar  on  the  ground 
that  the  Cuban  taking,  although  an  "act  of 
state."  was  in  violation  of  International  law 
and  hence  not  entitled  to  the  recognition 
ordinarily  glv^n  in  UJS.  courts  to  the  acts  of 
a  foreign  state.  The  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed, holding  that  there  should  be  no  in- 
quiry in  VS.  courts  into  the  legcaity  of  the 
Cuban  expropriation  and  therefore  that  the 
Cuban  Government  was  entitled  to  the  sales 
proceeds  In  New  York  of  the  expropriated 
sugar. 

Thus,  In  its  simplest  terms  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Sabbatino  case  stands 
for  the  proposition  that  if  American  prop- 
erty Is  expropriated  abroad  and  thereafter 
brought  within  UjB.  territory,  courts  in  the 
United  States  are  precluded  from  making 
any  inquiry  into  the  matter  including  wheth- 
er that  property  was  taken  in  violation  of 
international  law.  The  consequence  of  this 
proposlUon  Is  that  if  the  former  American 
owners  of  property  expropriated  abroad  seek 
to  recover  that  proi>erty  when  it  turns  up 
within  tiie  United  States,  they  are  denied 
any  kind  of  recourse  to  U.S.  courts,  both 
State  and  Federal,  even  In  cases  in  which  the 
expropriation  Is  imcompensated  or  otherwise 
Is  In  violation  of  international  law.  Specifi- 
cally, this  means  that  the  fruits  of  such 
Illegal  expropriations  could  be  marketed  with 
impunity  in  the  Unite<l  States. 

As  one  commentator  has  put  it.  the  Court's 
decision  was  generally  received  with  "dismay 
and  consternation  by  those  members  of  the 
legal  profession  concerned  with  the  protec- 
tion of  foreign  Investment." 

The  reasons  for  this  dismay  and  conster- 
nation may  be  Itemized  as  follows: 

1.  The  highest  court  in  the  United  States 
adopted  a  position  in  the  Sabbatino  case 
which  permitted  the  Castro  government  of 
Cuba  to  invoke  the  legal  sanctions  of  U.S. 
domestic  courts  to  enforce  its  claim 
to  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  goods  expro- 
priated In  Cuba  from  the  American  owners 
without  payment  of  compensation  and  other- 
wise In  violation  of  international  law  includ- 
ing admitted  discrimination  against  our 
nationals. 

2.  At  the  same  time  an  American  litigant 
In  a  U.S.  court  was  denied  the  protection 
which  international  law,  if  applied,  would 
have  afforded  to  his  property  interests. 

3.  The  Supreme  Coiu^  for  the  first  time 
In  its  history  declared  that  domestic  courts, 
which  traditionally  have  applied  interna- 
tional law  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  United 
States,  are  not  obliged  to  apply  that  law 
where  the  application  might  result  in  a  hold- 


ing that  the  act  of  a  foreign  state  taken 
within  its  own  territory  had  been  in  viola- 
tion of  international  law. 

4.  The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  permit 
domestic  courts  In  the  United  States  either 
to  make  a  determination  on  the  merits  or 
to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  confiscatory 
acts  of  a  foreign  state  even  where  the  courts 
had  complete  Jurisdiction  by  every  conven- 
tional test  of  Jurisdiction. 

5.  Unnecessarily  and  without  weighing  the 
practical  consequences  of  their  words,  the 
Supreme  Court  majority  appeared  to  en- 
dorse the  attack  made  by  Castro's  lawj'er  on 
the  International  law  standard  of  "prompt, 
adequate  and  effective"  compensation. 

6.  The  Supreme  Court  adopted  a  more 
extreme  application  of  the  act  of  State  doc- 
trine than  any  other  country  whose  courts 
have  passed  upon  this  problem  and  in  doing 
so  set  a  precedent  which,  if  not  modified, 
may  imfortunately  be  adopted  by  other 
countries  all  over  the  world. 

The  practical  threat  to  U.S.  foreign  invest- 
ment posed  by  the  majority  opinion  in  the 
Sabbatino  case  was  threefold: 

(a)  U.S.  owners  of  foreign  Investment 
would  be  denied  the  protection  against  ex- 
propriation of  being  able  to  attach  their 
former  property  if  it  were  seized  in  violation 
of  international  law  and  latef  came  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  American  oourts. 

(b)  The  willingness  of  cotirts  in  other 
countries  to  permit  U.S.  investors  to  attach 
their  expropriated  property  tf  It  was  im- 
ported into  those  countries  was  undermined. 

(c)  The  Communist  and  Nationalist 
enemies  of  U.S.  foreign  investment  were  given 
encoiu-agement  by  the  suggestion  that  the 
international  law  standard  of  "prompt,  ade- 
quate and  effective"  compensation  for  ex- 
propriations could  not  be  enforced  by  Amer- 
ican courts  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty.  In 
Chile,  the  unsuccessful  presidential  candi- 
date Allende  In  advocating  expropriation  of 
the  UJS.  copper  companies  commented  that 
the  Sabbatino  ruling  meant  tihat  he  would 
not  have  to  compensate  the  American  com- 
panies if  he  took  them  over. 


n 

The  Supreme  Court's  opinion  in  Sabba- 
tino, however,  made  it  clear  that  the  prob- 
lems created  could  be  corrected  by  legisla- 
tion. In  its  opinion  the  Supreme  Court  had 
stated  that  its  decision  was  not  required 
by  any  provision  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
or  by  any  rule  of  customary  international 
law.  Instead,  it  Is  clear  that  the  Court's 
decision  was  based  upon  the  belief  that  in 
this  particular  area  of  international  law  the 
Supreme  Court  should  defer  t©  the  political 
branches  of  the  Government  who  are  ex- 
pressly charged  with  the  formulation  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Unltefl  States.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  Supreme 
Cotirfs  expressed  deference  was  not  to  the 
executive  branch  alone  but  rtther  to  both 
the  executive  branch  and  the  legislative 
branch — and  properly  so.  At  the  time  of 
its  decision,  however,  the  Court  had  only  the 
State  Department's  expression  of  preference 
before  it  and  acted  without  the  benefit  of 
any  expression  of  congressionnl  policy.  It 
Is  therefore  clear  from  the  text  of  the  Sab- 
batino opinion  that  the  Supreme  Court 
recognizes  that  the  Congre.ss  is  perfectly  free 
to  participate  in  the  formulp.tion  of  U.S. 
policy  in  this  area  under  its  traditional  con- 
stitutional powers,  among  others,  the  power 
to  regulate  foreign  commerce  and  to  define 
offenses  against  the  law  of  nations.  In 
actual  litigation  in  which  the  rule  of  law 
amendment  has  been  sought  to  be  applied, 
the  Justice  Department  has  stated  that  it 
found  "no  constitutional  prohibition"  to  the 
amendment's    application. 

The  purpose  of  last  year's  rule  of  law 
amendment  was  to  modify  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  only  In  part  and  to  strike  a 
reasonable    balance    between    the    interests 


of  private  parties  in  the  protection  of  their 
oversea  Investment  under  International  law 
and  the  Interests  of  the  Government  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations.  This  was  ac- 
complished chiefly  by  a  simple  reversal  of 
presumptions.  Under  the  law  as  it  stood 
immediately  after  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision In  the  Sabbatino  case,  every  court 
In  the  United  States  was  then  required  to 
presume  that  any  Inquiry  by  It  Into  the 
validity  under  international  law  of  the  act 
of  a  foreign  state  respecting  matters  within 
its  own  territory  would  be  a  matter  of 
embarrassment  to  State  Department  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  and  therefore  no 
such  Inquh-y  should  be  Initiated  unless  the 
State  Department  by  affirmative  act  indi- 
cated that  it  had  no  objection  to  such  a 
Judicial  inquiry.  The  rule  of  law  amend- 
ment reverses  this  presumption  so  that  the 
courts  now  are  to  presume  that  they  may 
make  a  determination  on  the  merits  In  every 
case  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  Internationn'; 
law  has  been  violated  unless  the  President, 
or  his  designee,  advises  the  court  that  such 
a  determination  would  be  a  source  of  em- 
barrassment in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policv. 
In  addition,  the  amendment  permits  appli- 
cation of  the  "prompt,  adequate  and  ef- 
fective compensation"  rule  as  already  se: 
out  in  section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  without  the  reqviirement  that  this  be 
agreed  to  by  treaty. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  litigant  is 
granted  his  day  in  court  on  the  basis  of  r. 
statutory  presumption  of  nonembarrassmenr, 
urdess  the  President  intervenes  to  rebut  ttiri 
presumption.  Thus  the  litigant  may  be  de- 
nied a  consideration  of  his  case  on  the  mem-; 
only  after  the  President,  or  the  State  De- 
partment on  his  behalf,  has  actually  weight  i 
the  public  Interest  of  the  Government  la 
avoiding  embarrassment  against  the  prlvai(> 
interests  of  the  litigant  in  having  his  prop- 
erty dealt  with  tinder  the  rule  of  the  law  ar.'i 
ha£  affirmatively  fotuid  that  in  the  particuJ:.r 
case  the  public  interest  must  override  tic 
private  Interest. 

Another  consequence  of  the  statutory  re- 
versal of  presumptions  is  that  internation:,! 
law  with  respect  to  expropriations  will  be  ap- 
plied in  U.S.  cotn-ts  as  a  matter  of  covirsc.  : '; 
It  Is  applied  in  all  other  cases  where  It  := 
relevant,  unless  the  President  Intervenes.  In 
the  absence  of  such  intervention  the  amend- 
ment assures  that  international  law  will  be 
applied  and  that  the  private  litigant  will  bo 
accorded  his  day  in  com-t.  It  is  for  the.  : 
reasons  that  we  speak  of  it  as  the  "rule  ■; : 
law"  amendment. 

rn 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  conferen.  e 
committee  last  year  accepted  the  princi;  'e 
of  the  amendment  but  made  it  applicab'c 
only  to  cases  commenced  prior  to  January  !. 
1966.  The  conference  report  makes  It  cle.  r 
that  the  only  reason  for  the  time  limitai;.  :i 
was  to  permit  the  Congress  to  hold  hearii  .  > 
on  the  question  before  taking  the  decisl'  n 
that  the  rule  of  law  amendment  be  made 
permanent  legislation.  I  am  here  to  urpe 
with  all  the  strength  I  can  bring  to  bear  ti.e 
amendment  be  made  permanent.  Spec:  - 
cally,  we  urge  that  the  third  proviso  in  sr.  - 
tion  620(e)  (2)  of  the  act  be  deleted.  Yi  i 
will  see  this  proviso  bracketed  In  the  text  r  f 
the  amendment  appearing  at  the  end  of  r.  y 
statement. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  position  urc'^d 
by  companies  that  make  up  the  Rule  of  L  :-.v 
Committee  enjoys  wide  support  among  b  .r 
associations,  trade  organizations,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  academic  community  who  hnve 
no  commercial  connection  whatsoever.  Tl'.e 
proposal  for  the  principle  embodied  In  the 
rule  of  law  amendment  was  originally  put 
forward  In  1959  by  the  International  L;iW 
Committee  of  the  Association  of  the  Ear 
of  the  City  of  New  York  and  was  later 
adopted  as  a  matter  of  policy  by  that  asso- 
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elation.  I  offer  for  the  record  a  copy  of  the 
recommendations  of  this  distinguished  com- 
mittee to  which  is  appended  a  list  of  Its 
members,  many  of  whom  have  served  or  are 
presently  serving  in  high  positions  in  the 
State  Department. 

In  1964,  the  rule  of  law  amendment  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council  and  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  I  tinderstand  that  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  perhaps  the 
broadest  based  of  the  btislness  associations, 
this  year  has  testified  before  this  commit- 
tee urging  that  the  amendment  be  made 
permanent  as  a  means  of  protecting  and 
stimulating  private  Investment  in  the  less 
developed  countries. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  American 
Journal  of  International  Law  in  its  editorial 
columns  (see  July  1964  Issue)  pointed  out 
tliat  the  Supreme  Court  opinion  In  the  Sab- 
batino case  invited  congressional  action  to 
establish  the  policy  and  Indicated  that  such 
action  was  desirable  to  clarify  the  applica- 
tion of  International  law  In  U.S.  courts.  A 
copy  of  this  article  Is  offered  for  the  record. 
In  addition,  well  known  and  leading  pro- 
fessors of  international  law  at  a  number  of 
.\merican  law  schools  Including  Harvard, 
Michigan,  and  Yale  Law  Schools  wrote  last 
year  to  conmalttees  of  the  Congress  recom- 
mending favorable  action  on  the  rule  of  law 
amendment.  I  also  offer  for  the  record  an 
e.xcerpt  from  an  address  which  was  deliv- 
ered by  the  Honorable  Arthur  Dean  in  Dal- 
las last  July  which  endorses  the  amendment. 
I  also  submit  the  text  of  an  address  by  Mr. 
Robert  Jennings,  professor  of  International 
law  at  Cambridge  University,  delivered  to 
\  he  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  published  in  the  February  Issue  of 
That  association's  Journal.  The  Jennings 
talk  deals  with  some  of  the  inconsistencies 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  dicta  on  the  prompt, 
.idequate,  and  effective  standard  of  compen- 


sation. 


IV 


Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  refer  briefly 
•.o  tine  reasons  supporting  inclusion  of  the 
1  ule  of  law  amendment  in  the  Foreign  Assist- 
.^nce  Act.  Speaking  generally,  that  act  has 
lor  its  ptu-pose  the  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment of  the  emerging  nations  In  an  over- 
ail  context  of  freedom.  To  that  end,  the 
;;ct  enlists  the  support  and  resources  of  the 
American  free  enterprise  community.  In- 
deed, it  is  recognized  on  all  sides  that  private 
investment  funds  are  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  overall  policy  and  that  public  funds 
tiiemselves  are  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 
-Accordingly,  the  act  contains  a  variety  of 
i.ids,  inducements,  and  guarantees  to  encour- 
;  jre  U.S.  private  Investment  In  the  developing 
nations.  One  such  aid  to  the  protection  and 
encouragement  of  private  investment  is  the 
series  of  amendments  which  have  been  added 
-since  1962  to  section  620  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act. 

The  rule  of  law  amendment  is  designed  as 
:i  logical  extension  of  these  recent  expres- 
nons  of  policy  and  law  as  to  the  protection 
'  f  existing  investment  abroad  and  the  en- 
i  )uragement  of  further  investment.  Our 
committee  believes  strongly  that  this 
mendment  will  Improve  the  oversea  Invest- 
n.ent  climate  In  the  developing  countries  by 
constituting  a  further  deterrent  against  11- 
i-gal  expropriation  and  a  further  compulsion 
toward  compliance  with  international  law. 

In  order  to  save  Uie  time  of  the  committee, 
I  will  not  go  into  further  detail  unless  the 
t  immittee  has  specific  questions.  I  would 
I 'ice  to  conclude  my  presentation  by  offering 
:  'r  the  record  a  list  of  10  questions  and  an- 
■vers  which  will  cover  many  of  the  points 
:'  detail,  a  memorandum  expanding  on  Jus- 
woe  White's  point  that  the  majority  In  the 
■sabbatino  case  were  taking  a  rigid  view  of 
■he  act  of  state  doctrine  not  followed  by 
oiher  trading  nations,  and  a  copy  of  the  Su- 


preme Court  opinions  in  the  Sabbatino  case 

Itself. 

I,ANGXTAGE     OT    BtTLZ     OF     LAW     AICBfDMENT    TO 
SECTION  620(6)    OF  rOKEICN  ASSXBTANCB  ACS 

(Third  proviso  to  be  deleted  In  brackets) 
Section  620(e)(2).  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  court  In  the  United 
States  shall  decline  on  the  ground  of  the 
Federal  act  of  state  doctrine  to  make  a  deter- 
mination on  the  merits  giving  effect  to  the 
principles  of  International  law  in  a  case  in 
which  a  claim  of  title  or  other  right  is 
asserted  by  any  party  including  a  foreign 
state  (or  a  party  claiming  through  such 
state)  based  upon  (ot  traced  through)  a 
confiscation  or  other  taking  after  January  1, 
1959,  by  an  act  of  that  state  in  violation  of 
the  principles  of  International  law,  including 
the  principles  of  compensation  and  the  other 
standards  set  out  in  this  subsection:  Pro- 
vided. That  this  subparagraph  shall  not  be 
applicable  ( 1)  in  any  case  in  which  an  act  of 
a  foreign  state  Is  not  contrary  to  interna- 
tional law  or  with  respect  to  a  claim  of  title 
or  other  right  acquired  pursuant  to  an  irrev- 
ocable letter  of  credit  of  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days'  duration  Issued 
in  good  faith  prior  to  the  time  of  the  con- 
fiscation or  other  taking,  or  (2)  In  any  rase 
with  respect  to  which  the  President  deter- 
mines that  application  of  the  act  of  state 
doctrine  is  required  In  that  particular  case  by 
the  foreign  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
a  suggestion  to  this  effect  Is  filed  on  his  be- 
half in  that  case  with  the  court,  (or  (3)  in 
any  case  in  which  the  proceedings  are  com- 
menced after  January  1,   1966. "J 


Federal  Excise  Tax  on  Commanication 
Services 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Michigan  Public  Service  Commission 
has  unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  ex- 
cise tax  on  communication  services. 

Since  the  commission  has  urgently 
requested  the  Congress  to  rep>eal  this 
excise  tax,  and  since  I  share  this  view 
and  have  joined  many  of  my  colleagues 
by  introducing  legislation  to  accomplish 
this,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  entire  resolution 
of  the  Michigan  Public  Service  Com- 
mission : 

Resolution  by  State  of  Michigan  Before 
THE  Michigan  Public  Servicx  Commission 

Whereas  a  Federal  excise  tax  has  been  and 
Is  still  being  imposed  on  the  users  of  com- 
munication services,  including  local  and  toll 
telephone  services;  and 

Whereas  such  tax  was  levied  during  World 
War  II  as  a  wartime  emergency  tax  to  help 
defray  war  costs  and  discourage  unnecessary 
use  of  communication  services;   and 

Whereas  the  wartime  emergency  has  ex- 
pired and  Justification  no  longer  exists  for 
continuing  the  imposition  of  this  tax  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  initially  levied; 
and 

Whereas  the  tax  on  communication  serv- 
ices Imposes  an  undue  hardship  upon  mil- 
lions of  Individuals  and  businesses  in  this 
country  and  U  discriminatory  in   that  no 


other  household  utility  service  Is  taxed  in 
like  mannas  and 

Whereas  telephone  and  telegraph  services 
are  a  necessity  In  our  modem  society  and 
should  not  be  taxed  as  luxuries;   and 

Whereas  removal  of  this  tax  will  greatly 
benefit  all  users  of  communication  services: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Michigan  Public  Service 
Commissicm,  That  It  urgently  requests  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  repeal  the 
excise  tax  on  communication  services;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be.  forwarded  to  the  members  of  the  con- 
gressional delegation  from  Michigan;  to  the 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee; 
to  the  National  Association  ol  Railroad  and 
Utilities  Conmiiissioners;  to  the  several  State 
regulatory  commissions;  to  the  Michigan  In- 
dependent Telephone  Association;  to  the 
United  States  Independent  Telephome  Asso- 
ciation; and  to  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
Peter  B.  Spivak, 

Chairman. 
John  E.  Tormet, 

Comm  issioner. 
George     Washington, 

Commissioner. 


Michigan  Public  Service  Commission  News 
Release 

More  than  $38  million  in  telephone  costs 
would  be  saved  by  Michigan  users,  Peter  B. 
Spivak,  chairman  of  the  State  public  service 
commission,  said  today,  if  the  FedntU  excise 
tax  on  phone  use  were  removed. 

Spivak  said  the  PSC  has  forwarded  a  reso- 
lution to  Congress  requesting  removal  of  the 
special  tax  on  communication  services. 

He  said  the  tax  was  levied  during  World 
War  II  as  a  wartime  emergency  measure  to 
help  defray  war  costs  and  discourage  unnec- 
essary use  of  communication  services.  These 
reasons  obviously  no  longer  exist. 

Spivak  said  no  similar  tax  exists  on  other 
household  utility  services. 

The  PSC,  In  requesting  removal  of  the  spe- 
cial charge  on  telephone  use,  stated  that  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  services  are  a  necessity 
in  our  modem  society  and  should  not  be 
taxed  as  luxuries. 


Minnesota  Telephone  Industry  Urges 
Repeal  of  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  resolution  from  Mr.  Keith  W. 
Vogrt.  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Minnesota  telephone  industry,  urging  re- 
peal of  Federal  excise  taxes  on  communi- 
cation services.  I  agree  with  the  industry 
that  these  unfair  taxes  ought  to  be  re- 
moved, and  have  already  introduced  a 
bill.  H.R.  3398.  which  would  do  the  job. 
However,  I  would  like  the  industry's  well- 
documented  resolution  made  a  matter 
of  record.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  place  it  in  the  Appendix  today : 

Resolution  by  the  State  of  Minnesota 
Telephone  Industry  Urging  Repeal  of 
Federal  Excise  Taxes  on  Communication 
Services 

"Whereas  the  Federal  excise  tax  was  a  war- 
time measure  enlarged  to  include  local  tele- 
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phone  service  in  October  1941,  and  the  tax 
on  all  other  telephone  aerrlce  substantially 
lncrease<l  to  produce  additional  emergency 
revenues;  and 

"Whereas  the  Congrees  at  the  United  States 
has  failed  to  repeal  this  tax  and  has  contin- 
ued to  consider  telei>hone  service  In  the  lux- 
ury class  of  Jewelry,  furs,  lu^^age,  cosmetics, 
perfumes,  and  other  nonessential  items,  even 
though  telephones  have  become  a  necessary 
and  a  vital  part  of  every  taxpayer's  home  and 
business;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  excise  tax  has  re- 
sulted In  unfair  discrimination  as  between 
telephone  service  and  other  household  utility 
services  not  so  taxed;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  tele- 
phone services  forces  telephone  companies 
to  collect  for  the  Federal  Governnaent  a  tax 
which  can  be  JuBttfled  only  as  a  revenue  pro- 
ducer for  general  government  operations, 
and  this  tax  does  not  meet  the  usual  require- 
ments of  ability  to  pay  as  a  great  part  of  the 
tax  is  derived  from  lower  and  middle  income 
people  and  the  10-percent  tax  is  Imposed  on 
all  telephone  ueere:  and 

"Whereas  this  tax  is  a  consumer  tax  as- 
sessed directly  against  the  telephone  users 
and  If  repealed,  no  part  ot  the  tax  saving 
could  be  retained  by  the  telephone  compa- 
nies, but  would  inxire  to  the  benefit  of  all 
telephone  suljecrlbers,  and,  therefore,  benefit 
the  public  at  large;  and 

"Whereas  the  discrimination  brought  about 
by  this  tax  has  been  recognized  by  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  and  nimierous  elected  oflSclals, 
civic  organizations,  many  of  the  State  reg- 
ulatory commissions  Including  the  Min- 
nesota commission,  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Railroad  and  Public  Utility  Commis- 
sioners have  repeatetUy  urged  Congress  to  re- 
peal this  tax  and  eliminated  the  existing  dis- 
crimination; and 

"Whereas  a  proposal  has  been  made  by  a 
Joint  committee  of  State  Governors  and  Fed- 
eral officials  that  a  portion  of  the  10  i>ercent 
tax  on  telephone  service  be  transferred  to 
the  States  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  certain 
programs  carried  on  by  the  States  and  now 
supported  by  Federal  grants,  thereby  de- 
creasing the  Federal  Government's  outlay; 
and 

"Whereas  this  proposal  to  transfer  a  por- 
tion of  the  10  percent  tax  on  local  telephone 
service  to  the  States  would  not  eliminate 
the  present  inequities  of  the  excise  tax  on 
telephone  service,  but  would,  in  fact,  foster 
and  perpetuate  the  discrimination  now  exist- 
ing: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Minnesota  Telephone  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  That  the  Federal  excise  tax 
on  commimlcation  services  constitutes  a  dis- 
crimination against  an  essential  utility  serv- 
ice and  its  continuance  Is  not  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  people  and  accordingly  should 
be  repealed;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Aflnnesota  Telephone 
Association,  Inc.,  Is  opposed  to  and  urges 
defeat  of  the  proposed  sxiggestion  of  con- 
tinuing the  tax  and  transferring  part  of  the 
revenue  to  the  States  to  defray  cost  of  cer- 
tain programs,  the  cost  of  which  is  now  being 
defrayed  by  the  Federal  Grovemment,  since 
this  procedure  would  not  eliminate  the  exist- 
ing discrimination;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  asso- 
ciation is  hereby  authorized  and  dlrectc<l  to 
forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each  of 
the  Minnesota  Senators  and  Representatives 
In  Congress  and  said  secretary  is  further 
authorized  and  directed  to  virge  said  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  to  support  any 
legislation  looking  toward  a  repeal  of  the 
highly  discriminatory  excise  tax  now  imposed 
on  telephone  service." 

Resolution  publicly  read  and  unanlmovisly 
adopted  at  the  fifth  general  session  of  the 
56th  Annual  Telephone  Convention,  held  at 
the  Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1965. 
Attest: 

Keith  W.  Vogt, 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer. 


Clansen  Reports  on  December  1964- 
January  1965  Floods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or   CALOrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  9. 1965 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  number  of  my  colleagues  have  asked 
me  what  is  being  done  regarding  the  dev- 
astating floods  that  hit  northern  Cali- 
fornia last  December  and  January.  This 
afternoon,  I  macte  a  detailed  report  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Flood  Control.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  other  in- 
terested parties,  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  report  that  I  pre- 
sented to  this  vital  subcommittee: 
Remabks  or  Congressman  Don  H.  Clausen, 
Be3x>re  the  Subcommittee  on  F^ood  Con- 
tkol;  House  Public  Works  Committee, 
LoNGWORTH  House  OFFtCE  Building, 
March  9,  1965,  on  H.R.  B478.  Omnibus 
Flood  Assistance  and  Reconstruction 
Bill  and  Related  Matters  ' 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
gentlemen,  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
of  being  heard  on  the  seriousness  of  the 
many  and  varied  problems  we,  and  other 
northwest  flood  areas,  face  in  recovering 
from  the  utter  chaos  of  the  TEunpaglng  De- 
cember river  floods.  Mother  nature  really 
cut  loose  and  the  toll  has  been  heavy  In 
land,  property,  livestock  and  yes,  even  hu- 
man lives.  In  the  midst  of  this  heartbreak- 
ing act-of-God  catastrophe,  I  am  grateful  for 
the  Immediate  forming  of  a  Special  Flood 
Control  Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Worlds 
Committee  to  fly  out  and  Inspect  the  damage 
firsthand  to  get  an  idea  of  the  remedial 
measures  which  might  be  necessary  to  facUl- 
tate  recovery.  This  Inspection  trip  was  a 
tremendous  morale  booster  to  people  who 
had  suffered  cruelly  in  losing  their  homes 
and  property,  and  also,  many,  their  very  live- 
lihood, but  who  despite  all  this  adversity, 
were  demonstrating  a  shadnass  and  coura- 
geousness  of  spirit,  that  makes  me  proud  I 
represent  them  here  In  the  Congress.  The 
gentlemen  who  were  there  do  hot  have  to  be 
shown  the  devastating  damage  resulting 
from  these  luileashed  floodwaters.  They 
have  an  all  too-vivid  picture  painted  in  their 
minds,  as  I  have.  They  say,  "seeing  Is  be- 
lieving," gentlemen,  so  I  am  going  to  pass 
around  some  of  the  pictures  of  the  damage 
caused  by  these  headlong,  runaway  flood - 
waters.  The  rest  of  you  can  then  visualize 
the  serious  Impact  to  the  economy  of  oiu- 
area.  I  might  mention  In  pasting  that  some 
of  these  pictures  were  taken  from  a  plane 
that  I  flew  over  the  area.  We  felt  the  trip 
was  an  essential  one.  There  was  no  one 
else  available  who  wanted  to  fly  the  area,  so 
I  did. 

One  of  the  first  casualties  of  the  December 
storm  and  flood  was  the  flood  warning  system 
Itself,  the  very  piece  of  equipment  that 
should  have  been  operating  full  tilt  to  warn 
people  to  evacuate  their  homes  and  their 
livestock  to  higher  grotind.  The  storm  dis- 
rupted power  and  telephone  lines,  thus  cut- 
ting off  communications  from  warning  sta- 
tions. No  station  from  the  more  Important 
headquarter  areas  was  able  to  get  through 
consistently  throughout  the  storm.  Of  the 
14  river  gages  used  for  primary  forecast 
points,  4  were  destroyed  and  7  others  so 
badly  damaged  no  report  could  be  made  from 
them.  To  bring  about  the  necessary-  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  in  the  Weather 
Bureau's  flood  warning  system,  which  expe- 
rience has  taught  us  is  essential,  will  cost 


in  the  neighborhood  of  (250,000.  At  this 
point  I  would  like  to  request  that  the  full 
Weather  Bureau  report  be  included  in  the 
committee  testimony  If  this  hajs  not  already 
been  done. 

I  have  Introduced  three  bills  aimed  at 
speeding  the  physical  and  economic  recovery 
of  the  flood-torn  Western  States.  These  bUls, 
drafted  to  supplement  flood  recovery  legis- 
lation, represent  nothing  more  than  artificial 
respiration  to  a  critically  Injured  section  of 
our  Nation.  The  very  least  we  must  do  is 
to  breathe  life  Into  these  areas.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
members  to  the  fact  that  the  people  are 
still  homeless  and  Jobless,  commerce  is  crip- 
pled and  farms,  homes  and  small  businesses 
are  still  covered  by  several  feet  of  mud  and 
debris  in  areas  hit  by  the  December  and 
January  record  floods. 

My  bill,  H.R.  6478,  is  basically  the  same 
as  the  one  introduced  by  Congressman 
Harold  T.  (Bizz)  Johnson,  and  that  of  Sen- 
ator Wayne  Morse,  among  others,  with  the 
addition  of  a  nvunber  of  provisions  which 
I  discovered  necessary  as  a  result  of  2  montlis' 
work  to  help  the  recovery  of  my  stricken 
district  under  present  law,  which  would  affe.  • 
changes  In  highway  repair,  timber  sales,  aid 
to  small  businesses  and  farmers. 

Provisions  covered  In  my  bUl  are: 

Full  repair  and  reconstruction  of  all  high- 
ways and  roads  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  Forest  Service, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Including  acce-'? 
roads  under  construction  pursuant  to  agencv 
contracts,  and  authority  to  expend  up  to 
$200  million  for  such  repairs. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  ask  permS- 
slon  to  Include  as  a  part  of  my  testimor.\ 
letters  and  reports  bearing  on  the  need  f i  r 
this  Item  from  the  following:  Sam  Helwer. 
district  hlghvray  engineer,  resolution  of  the 
California  State  Board  of  Forestry,  the  Cali- 
fornia Forest  Protective  Association,  W.  W. 
Spinney,  Forest  Supervisor  of  the  Six  Rivers 
National  Forest,  Mr.  George  A.  Craig,  secre- 
tary-manager of  the  Western  Ltimber  Manu- 
facturers, Inc. 

Restoration  of  the  forest  access  road  sy-- 
tem  In  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  a.  ' 
Idaho  Is  desperately  needed  to  minimize  tr  ■? 
effect  of  the  recent  disastrous  floods  on  o.  r 
economy.  As  W.  D.  Hagenstein,  execut:\e 
vice  president  of  the  Industrial  Forestry  As- 
sociation said,  "More  than  400,000  people 
depend  upon  the  forest  Industry  for  th.  :r 
livelihood  in  these  States,  and  to  the  exte:.: 
that  access  has  been  impaired,  it  lessens  c  :: 
chances  of  keeping  people  on  their  Jr,;  . 
In  this  disaster,  we  need  the  same  kind  ci 
support  that  we  In  the  Northwest  gave  to  t:.e 
people  of  Alaska  during  their  tragedy  of  K.n 
year." 

Grant  B.  Potter,  chairman  of  the  C::V.- 
fornla  Forest  Practice  Committee,  covers  the 
problem  we  encountered  very  well  when  i:? 
stated,  "When  floods  occurred,  hundreds  ■  .' 
timber  sale  operators  on  Federal  lands  1.  d 
roads  in  various  stages  of  construct ii ::. 
Hundreds  of  miles  of  such  roads,  as  well  r;s 
existing  roads  were  damaged.  Under  Co\- 
ernment  timber  sale  contracts  and  coopcrr.- 
tive  road  agreements,  timber  operators  crt  - 
narUy  have  the  responsibility  for  repair  f 
winter  damage.  Unlike  contractors  for  oil.'r 
Federal  projects  such  as  highways  r.i.d 
bridges,  timber  purcliasers  are  not  protec  d 
from  catastrophic  damages.  They  can:  : 
afford  nor  should  they  be  required  to  Insr.re 
the  Federal  Government  In  Its  operatii^-.s 
against  overwhelming  losses  due  to  an  r.:-: 
of  God.  Therefore,  the  proposed  legislnt;  n 
authorizes  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  ar.d 
Interior  to  repair  the  damaged  roads  to  the 
extent  they  consider  appropriate." 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Insert  f' r 
the  record,  a  copy  of  a  communication  Jiut 
received  from  the  Forest  Service  attestir.c 
to  the  fact  that  the  new  timber  sale  contriici 
forms  provide  for  the  contingency  outlined 
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above.  Apparently  this  new  agreement  more 
equitably  resolves  the  problem  we  ran  into 
at  present,  with  the  purchaser  forced  to 
reconstruct  whole  new  roads,  otherwise  I 
would  have  Included  an  appropriate  amend- 
nient  to  my  blU  to  take  oare  of  this  situation. 
U.S.  Department  of  AcaiouLTUHE, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  8, 1965. 
Hon.  Don  H.  Clausen, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Clausen:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  March  4  In  which  you  raise  questions 
on  contractual  relationsliips  with  national 
fr>rest  timber  ptirchasers  In  respect  to  pur- 
ciiaser-bullt  roads  under  construction  which 
were  damaged  by  the  severe  floods  at  Christ- 
mastime on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  timber  sale  purchaser  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  constructing  the  roads  essential  for 
logging  operations  which  are  not  In  place  at 
the  time  the  sale  Is  made.  Allowance  for  the 
cost  of  these  purchaser-buUt  roads  must  nec- 
c  sarlly  be  made  In  the  timber  appraisal. 
Thtis,  the  price  paid  for  the  timber  Is  ad- 
i listed  for  the  estimated  cost  of  the  purchaser 
ro.id  construction. 

The  timber  sale  contract  now  in  use  makes 
no  provision  for  adjustment  for  additional 
rccid  construction  work  a  timber  purchaser 
rmst  undertake  as  the  result  of  floods,  slides, 
or  other  comparable  acts  of  God. 

Tlie  Forest  Service  and  timber  industry 
representatives  have  been  working  for  more 
til  an  a  year  on  the  development  of  a  revised 
timber  sale  contract  form.  Agreement  on 
i\ic  revised  terms  has  been  reached  and  the 
new  form  will  be  put  into  use  as  standard 
p.  K-ediu-e  on  July  1,  1965.  One  of  the  Im- 
;  .rtant  revisions  of  contractual  relationship 
ir.  the  new  contract  form  Is  provision  for 
;  ijustment  of  pvu-chaser  road  costs  resulting 
Ir  -m  a  major  physical  change  such  as  a  slide, 
v\  .4iout,  landslip,  or  fire.  This  adjxistment 
'.'■  applicable  to  roads  under  construction 
V  hich  have  not  yet  been  approved  as  com- 
I'leted.  In  order  to  be  recognized,  the  addi- 
lonal  work  required  by  the  purchaser  mtist 
be  (1)  more  than  $1,000  for  sales  under  1 
ir.illion  board  feet,  (2)  more  than  $1  per 
thousand  board  feet  for  sales  of  1  to  3 
11;  nion  board  feet,  or  (3)  more  than  $3,000 
f  T  sales  of  more  than  3  million  board 
:fc-et.  The  estimated  additional  construction 
c  ists  which  meet  these  qualifications  are 
r  cognized  In  a  manner  which  results  In  a 
I.  irresponding  reduction  In  the  amount  of 
frtumpage  payments  due  from  the  purchaser. 
f  bject  to  payment  at  aU  times  of  certain 
b   ie  stumpage  rates  specified  in  the  contract. 

Under  this  revised  contractual  relationship, 
r'lv  stumpage  value  In  excess  of  base  rates 
i>  .ivallable  to  bear  the  risk  of  cost  of  over- 
(  :ning  a  major  physical  change  during  the 
t.n.e  a  purchaser-built  road  is  under  process 
of  construction. 

If  there  should  be  need  for  further  Infor- 
n.  aion  on  this  matter,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
s   pply  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward   P.   Cliff,    Chief. 

By     M.  M.  Nelson. 

1    have    already    brought    this    proposed 

:'.cndment  to  the   attention   of  the  com- 

h.-tce  chairman,  but  I  will  cite  it  briefiy 

.It  this  point  for  the  benefit  of  the  commit- 

■  •"  members,  for  their  later  consideration: 

The   subcommittee    recognizes   that   the 

■  asportation  system  on  the  national  for- 
f  s  will  not  be  repaired  in  time  to  be  usable 
ci  ;rlng  the  1965  fire  season  in  many  areas. 
Ihis  could  cause  great  losses  from  forest 
h:es.     The   Forest   Service   should   consider 

:  amative  methods  of  offsetting  the  normal 

•'  protection.     Such   Items   as   additional 

-    'icopter    crews,    chemical    fire    retardant 

;••  nes,  and  supplemental  fire  prevention  and 

U'   ection  might  be  used." 

U  the  committee  does  not  have  for  their 
:  s  a  report  from  the  American  Forest 
I'   Klucts  Industries  and  the  American  Ply- 


wood Association  Indicating  the  effects  of  the 
flood  on  their  Industries,  and  a  rejxjrt  from 
Fred  Landenberger,  of  the  North  Cioast  Tim- 
ber Association  at  Eureka,  I  would  like  to 
Include  them  for  the  record. 

Quoting  In  part  from  a  letter  report  on  the 
problem  of  repair  to  roads  damaged  on  the 
Hoopa  Indian  Reservation  by  the  recent  cat- 
astrophic floods,  for  the  committee's  infor- 
mation. '■♦  •  'a  number  of  these  roads  are 
needed  for  the  protection  and  management 
of  the  timber  and  other  resources  on  the 
reservation.  ,  They  are  of  long-term 
value  •  •  •."  The  complete  text  will*. be 
inserted  later  In  the  Record. 

While  on  the  subject  of  flood  damage  t^ 
the  Indians,  I  am  going  to  digress  from  my 
bill  for  a  moment,  and  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  members  the  need  for 
supplemental  fvmds  for  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  in  the  amount  of  $1.5  mllUon 
to  replace  107  Indian  homes  lost  In  the  flood 
and  to  rehabilitate  43  damaged  ones  in  11 
northern  areas.  Here  I  would  earnestly  rec- 
ommend that  in  the  matter  of  the  site  loca- 
tion for  the  Indian  homes  at  the  Resighlni 
Rancheria  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
cooperate  with  the  local  Indian  community, 
and  If  possible  acquire  lands  from  private 
ownership  at  a  level  above  the  flood  plain 
for  the  permanent  relocation  of  houses  that 
are  currently  underway  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  If  supplemental  appropria- 
tions are  further  required  for  this  purpose, 
it  would  appear  to  be  a  wise  investment  In 
providing  an  elimination  of  this  recurring 
home  structure  problem.  This  same  thing 
would  hold  true  on  up  the  Klamath  River, 
wherever  Indian  homes  were  located.  There 
are  many  Indian  homes  located  on  the  In- 
dian lands  in  close  proximity  to  the  liver 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  to  above 
the  Hoopa  Reservation  of  Humboldt  County 
on  the  Klamath  and  Trinity  Rivers,  that  need 
attention.  Many  Indian  families  were  af- 
fected that  do  not  live  on  the  so-called 
rancheria  or  reservation,  and  are  sometimes 
overlooked. 

Authority  to  the  Government  to  compro- 
mise, release,  or  refinance  loans  made  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  and  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administration  to 
borrowers  stricken  by  the  recent  floods. 

Here,  the  amendments  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  need  Is  apparent.  It's  up  to  us 
to  provide  the  remedy  for  curing  the  ail- 
ment— a  dose  of  longer  credit,  reduced  pay- 
ments, etc.,  for  curing  an  affliction  created 
by  circumstances  beyond  man's  control. 

Small  Business  Administration  loans  of  up 
to  30  years,  Instead  of  20,  for  flood  victims 
and  a  $200  million  fund  (HH.  5507)  for  such 
disaster  loans  in  place  of  the  present  all- 
piu-pose  fund  "which  went  broke  last  No- 
vember, a  month  before  our  flood  disaster." 

Again,  the  need  for  a  longer  loan  period 
when  one's  resources  are  drained  away  Is 
all  too  evident.  The  property  damage  runs 
up  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
There  is  now  a  supplemental  appropriations 
request  to  Congress  for  $100  million  to  re- 
place the  SB  A  loan  fund,  depleted  since  last 
November  15.  My  aim  is  to  urge  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  process  this,  as  well 
as  a  fund  request  for  $25  million  to  the 
OfiBce  of  Emergency  Planning  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  so  that  these  funds  will  be  available 
for  recovery  purposes. 

In  addition,  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mittee members,  even  though  the  bill  will 
not  be  considered  here,  but  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  I  thought 
I  should  apprise  you  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
sponsoring  a  bill  to  provide  a  $200  million 
Small  Business  Administration  disaster  loan 
fluid.  This  would  be  a  separate  disaster 
fund,  apart  from  other  SBA  loan  funds,  so 
that  funds  will  be  available  now  and  for 
future  disasters. 

One  of  our  major  problems  has  been  the 


lack  of  funds  avaUable  to  the  SBA  for  loans. 
We  had  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
private  banks  who  responded  very  commend- 
ably  to  guarantee  SBA  lo&iu,  pending  the 
receipt  of  funds. 

Permission  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  new  timber  sales  to  private  bidders 
with  only  10  .days  pubUc  notice  to  replace 
sales  in  remote  areas  now  Inaccessible  be- 
cause of  road  damage. 

I  am  Informed  through  a  Forest  Service 
survey  that  a  total  of  155  sales  on  9  national 
forests  were  affected  by  the  flood  to  an  Im- 
portant extent.  These  sales  Include  about 
l\i-  bUlion  board  feet  of  timber  that  was 
scheduled  to  go  to  72  miiig  which  annually 
process  2,650  million  board  feet  and  employ 
10,950  workers  In  the  mUls  and  woods.  There 
were  1,429  miles  of  roadwcH-k  specified  for 
construction  under  the  155  timber  sale  con- 
tracts, and  993  miles  of  the  construction 
work  has  been  accepted  as  completed.  The 
436  miles  not  accepted  as  completed  have 
an  estimated  cost  of  $5,188,000.  Some  of  this 
work  was  either  not  done  or  not  damaged, 
but  there  was  about  $2,895,000  damage  to 
roadwork  that  had  been  partially  completed. 
Although  the  roads  are  built  as  part  of  the 
transportation  system  of  the  national  forests, 
the  timber  purchasers  would  be  subject  to 
this  $2.9  million  loss  tuiless  the  proposed 
legislation  Is  enacted  and  funded. 

Because  of  access  problems  caused  by  lost 
bridges  and  slides,  many  mills  will  need  al- 
ternate sources  of  timber  Immediately,  if 
they  are  to  continue  operations  and  provide 
employment.  This  is  why  it  is  so  Important 
to  get  this  ruling  Into  effect,  and  the  Depart- 
ment says  they  need  authorizing  legislation 
to  do  so. 

Amending  Federal  disaster  legislation  to 
include  assistance  to  privately  owned  rail- 
road facilities  and  also  authorizes  grants  to 
them  to  compensate  them  for  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  restoration  of  faculties 
damaged  or  destroyed  In  a  maJcM-  disaster 
on  a  normal,  prudent  business  basis,  and 
such  cost  on  an  expedited  basis. 

It  would  appear  to  be  very  much  In  the 
public  Interest  to  Initiate  a  "crash"  repair 
program,  requiring  larger  crews,  more  equip- 
ment, and  overtime  work  to  put  the  railroads 
back  into  the  business  of  carrjrlng  the  ecc^ 
nomlc  lifeline  of  the  various  communities 
along  the  north  coast  area.  At  the  present 
time  the  commerce  of  the  north  coast  ar«a 
is  suffering  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $1 
million  a  day,  In  counting  some  $700,000  per 
week  in  local  Jobs  and  payrolls  lost.  The 
railroad  has  already  committed  Itself  to  re- 
pairing its  Northwestern  Pacific  line,  which 
received  flood  damage  estimated  at  $12  mil- 
lion between  Longvale  In  Mendocino  Coimty 
and  Areata,  over  100  miles  of  track,  and  con- 
tracts already  have  been  let  to  conduct  the 
repairs  according  to  normal,  prudent  busi- 
ness practices.  This  is  estimated  to  require 
6  to  7  months.  It  would  seem  to  be  pound 
wise  and  penny  foolish  if  the  Government 
doesn't  authorize  and  finance  this  crash  re- 
pair in  addition  to  the  normal  repair  process 
now  being  conducted  by  the  railroad.  The 
estimated  cost  Is  $3  million.  I  hope  the 
committee  will  see  Its  way  clear  to  recom- 
mend that  this  legislation  be  enacted.  To 
further  substantiate  the  need  for  keeping 
traffic  and  fp>lght  moving,  and  Increasing 
employment  at  the  same  time,  I'm  attaching 
several  reports  to  be  Included  as  a  part  of 
the  record;  one  from  Dave  James,  Simpson 
Timber,  and  the  other  by  Frank  Blagen.  of 
the  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  There  will  be 
representatives  of  the  line  to  tell  their  story 
here,  so  I  won't  go  Into  mc«re  detail  at  this 
time.  I  might  add  that  the  railroad  and  the 
ICC  cooperated  fully  in  reducing  rail  rates 
from  Grants  Pass,  Oreg.,  to  Coos  Bay,  as 
well  as  earlier  putting  into  effect  lower  rail 
rates  from  Redding  and  Anderson  for  prod- 
ucts trucked  to  and  from  the  Humboldt 
County  area  and  from  Uklah  and  WUlits  for 
commerce  Involving  the  Htunboldt  and  Men- 
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doclno  Coimty  areas,  "nieee  moves  are  doing 
much  to  help  restore  Industry  and  Jobs  to 
the  flood  devastated  north  coast  area. 

While  I'm  on  the  subject  of  transportation, 
although  there  is  nothing  in  my  bill  pertain- 
ing to  it.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  com- 
mittee's attention  the  major  role  the  aviation 
segment  of  the  transportation  industry 
played  in  the  rescue,  recovery,  and  rehabilita- 
tion program.  Additional  emergency  land- 
ing aids  and  services  were  put  into  action  to 
act  as  a  supplement  to  local  navigational 
and  landing  aids.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  carefully  evaluate  this  disaster  with 
a  view  toward  early  improvement  of  the  land- 
ing aid  systems,  as  our  experiences  showed 
this  was  an  area  requiring  attention. 

The  recurring  and  prevalent  storm  condi- 
tions on  the  north  coast  of  California.  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  would  suggest  the 
possible  annual  need  of  equipment  and 
would  provide  the  maximum  reliability  of 
schedules  for  commercial  airline  and  gen- 
eral aviation  users  during  periods  of  emer- 
gency. The  Federal  Government  recognized 
the  problem  by  directing  the  aircraft  carrier 
BenniTigton  to  the  area  to  assist.  Many  of 
the  communities  were  totally  isolated  until 
some  of  the  highways  were  converted  to  air- 
strips, thereby  permitting  the  transportation 
of  people  and  goods  to  isolated  sections  of 
the  counties.  With  this  in  mind,  and  con- 
sidering other  possible  disasters  through- 
out the  Nation,  the  Roads  Subcommittee 
and  the  FAA  might  consider  acquiring  addi- 
tional rights-of-way  along  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  to  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  flight  strips  to  be  used  under  similar 
emergencies. 

One-year  credit  at  interest  of  3  percent 
for  farmers  purchasing  surplus  grain  stocks 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

This  provision  wovild  permit  farmers  to 
buy  surplus  Government  grain  on  short-term 
credit  to  help  replace  their  lost  cattle  feed 
supplies.  Up  to  now.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture officials  have  interpreted  the  law 
to  require  cash  on  such  sales.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  they  are  permitted  to  grant  credit 
Of  up  to  20  years  for  sales  of  surplus  U.S. 
grain  made  to  foreign  countries.  My  bill 
would  permit  credit  of  up  to  1  year  at  3 
percent  Interest  (similar  to  rate  of  interest 
extended  through  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration) . 

While  I  have  requested  an  official  depart- 
mental ruling  as  to  whether  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  grant  credit  to  farm- 
ers for  the  purchase  of  surplus  feed  grains 
for  rfvestock,  this  has  not  yet  been  forth- 
coming. I  have  therefore  drawn  up  the  nec- 
essary legislative  language  to  accomplish 
this  purpose,  since  they  did  not  believe  they 
had  the  necessary  authority  to  do  so  under 
present  law. 

I  think  ifs  in  order  at  this  time  for  me 
to  make  a  few  candid,  frank  comments  on 
the  amount  of  paperwork,  etc..  that  it  takes 
to  attempt  to  get  some  surplus  grain  into 
the  hands  of  some  of  our  needy  farmers. 
There  should  be  some  way  to  eliminate  what 
Is,  in  effect,  a  ridiculous  situation,  or  at  least 
simplifying  the  whole  procedure  to  a  con- 
siderable degree.  For  the  record,  1  am  en- 
closing a  report  from  a  constituent  of  my 
district,  indicating  the  absurdity  of  the  sit- 
uation. Surely  this  can  be  reasoned  out  so 
that  we  arent  paying  to  keep  a  surplus  on 
hand  that  we  re  supposedly  trying  our  best 
to  get  off  our  backs.  Ifs  almost  like  a  dog 
chasing  its  own  tail. 

Insofar  as  other  farm  aid  is  concrned, 
President  Johnson  has  a  request  before  the 
Congress  for  supplemenui  appropriations  of 
$10  million  for  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  to  pay  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  restoring  flood  damaged 
farmlands.  Presently  available  funds  for 
this  purpose  amount  to  less  than  15  percent 
of  the  need,  which  is  expected  to  be  $585,000 


in  Humboldt  Cotmty,  and  $300,000  in  Del 
Norte  Coimty.  I  would  lik«  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  asking  for  rapid  ap- 
proval of  the  $10  million  supplemental  ap- 
propriation so  that  reseeding  of  heavily 
silted  farmlands  and  other  farm  conserva- 
tion works  can  be  started  immediately. 

The  problem  of  long-term  credit  of  up  to 
3  years  on  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans  was  also  brought  to  our  attention. 
Some  Humboldt  County  farmers,  partic- 
ularly grade  b  dairjmien,  could  use  a  3-year 
payback  on  FHA  loans  because  of  their 
monumental  task  of  rebuilding  their  farms 
and  the  relatively  narrow  margin  of  profit 
involved.  This  hasn't  t>eeii  completely  re- 
solved yet. 

There  are  several  other  areas  which  may 
require  attention;  one,  the  schools  damaged 
In  the  disaster  may  require  additional  fund- 
ing. Federal  agencies  are  assisting  in  co- 
operating with  local  officials  to  iron  out  some 
of  the  problems.  The  committee  has  before 
it  the  full  details  of  the  damage  to  the  Kla- 
math Union  School  District. 

Another  are  which  conceivably  could  re- 
quire supplemental  funds  is  the  area  of  sew- 
age and  water  systems.  We  have  a  ntmiber 
of  these  in  our  flood  disaster  area  which  have 
been  badly  damaged,  or  even  completely  de- 
molished— some  privately  owned;  others, 
city  works.  At  present,  we  have  several 
agencies  involved  in  resolving  repairs  and 
improvements — ^Hotising  and  Home  Finance 
Community  Facilities,  etc. 

A  study  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  (HHFA)  to  determine  alternate  dis- 
aster insiu-ance  and  other  methods  of  pro- 
viding assistance  to  victims  of  future  natural 
disaster. 

The  losses  incurred  by  tlic  ravages  of  the 
flood  disaster  stretch  into  the  millions  of  dol- 
lare,  presenting  an  almost  insurmountable 
and  tmpredictable  burden  for  the  private 
citizen  and  Industry  to  rebuild.  There  should 
be  some  type  of  a  coordinated  approach  to 
provide  protection  against  these  losses  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  a  broad-based  hazard  insur- 
ance program  in  this  field  could  feasibly  be 
set  up  through  present  private  insurer  pro- 
cediu^s  if  coupled  with  a  federally  under- 
written reinsurance  program  somewhat  like 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank  program  in  the 
banking  field. 

I  have  received  numeroxis  letters  asking  if 
there  isn't  some  type  of  heQp  available  for 
private  property  owners.  Mtny  of  them  are 
really  caught  in  a  bind  in  a  nat\iral  disaster 
situation  like  this — out  of  a  Job,  their  homes 
and  property  lost.  This  mei»sure  would  pro- 
vide an  answer,  worthy  of  further  explora- 
tion and  study. 

While  we  have  recovery  and  rehabilitation 
measures  that  are  occupying  most  of  our  time 
and  attention  now,  I  do  want  to  stress  to  the 
committee  the  continuing  threat  to  these 
communities  vmtil  such  time  as  we  can  con- 
tract adeqtiate  flood  control  projects;  there- 
fore. I  cannot  overemphasize  the  importance 
of  the  Congress  doing  everything  possible  to 
encourage  the  agencies  r>t  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  cooperate  with  tbe  Stat-e  of  Cali- 
fornia in  providing  on  a  "c^ash"  basis,  the 
earliest  possible  flood  control  relief  proeTam.s. 
Attention  must  be  given  to  the  need  for 
expediting  flood  control  in  the  Del  Nca-t« 
County  area.  I  would  urge  the  committee  to 
request  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  concen- 
trate their  energies  on  the  flood  control  pro- 
tective study  of  the  Smith  River  in  the  delta. 
Of  equally  great  importanoe.  too.  would  be 
adequate  watershed  protective  measures. 
This  whole  problem  should  be  thoroughly 
evaluated  and  considered.  Uiking-  the  type  of 
terrain  into  consideratloji. 

It  would  be  advisable  ih.it  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  give  adequate  consideration  to  the 
drift  into  Cre.scent  City  Harbor  and  devise 
recommendations  for  hiirbor  protection  for 
the  fishing  fleet,  tugs  and  birges.  and  other 
users  of  shipping  for  maxitniun  protection 


against  restriction  of  navigation  in  and  out 
of  the  harbor.  One  of  the  pictures  which  i 
passed  amongst  you  gives  you  a  fair  idea  of 
the  debris  completely  surrounding  oiu-  fisl.me 
fleet.  ^ 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  tic 
tstinaml  study  on  the  Crescent  City  Karl;  .r, 
to  supplement  the  model  study  on  Crescnt 
City  Harbor.  I  believe  the  committee  she  .id 
recognize  among  other  things,  that  Cre;i  ■  ;.t 
City  was  the  recipient  of  wave  action  ere.,  j 
by  the  Alaskan  earthquake  that  caused  m,  ■•■ 
damage  to  the  downtown  section  of  CrescJi.-. 
City,  either  destroying  completely  or  extci- 
sively  damaging  business  buildings  to  s!;r:h 
an  extent  that  a  complete  redevelopmcn; 
project  is  now  luiderway,  in  cooperation  With 
the  Urban  Renewal  Agency.  However,  wiih 
the  continuing  threat  of  tidal  wave  action,  a 
cloud  continues  to  hang  over  the  finance 
capabilities  for  redevelopment  of  the  com- 
munity and  will  continue  to  be  a  problc-p. 
until  such  time  as  adequate  protective  wt.rks 
for  tidal  wave  action  Is  recommended  :...d 
constructed.  A  similar  situation  exists  ai 
Hilo,  Hawaii.  It  Is  possible  that  much  of  the 
information  gained  from  the  model  studv  :<j 
Hilo  could  be  appropriately  applied  to  uie 
Crescent  City  conflgvu^tion. 

High  priority  should  be  given  to  the  Klam- 
ath relocation.  The  people  of  the  com- 
munity have  recommenq,ed  a  site  location  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  corps  is  pres- 
ently studing  the  feasibility  of  the  project. 
which  shoiild  be  developed  Jointly  with  ihe 
Division  of  Highways  of  the  State  of  C;,Ii- 
fornla.  The  division  of  highways  currer.iy 
has  planned  for  construction  a  bridge  and 
freeway  near  the  community  of  Klamath  that 
will  require  flood  protective  works  of  its  c  n 
Again,  it  would  appear  to  be  in  the  best  it- 
terests  of  the  people  of  Klamath  of  the  Si.  -f 
of  California  and  of  the  Federal  Governni. :.: 
to  expedite  a  cooperative  relocation  prourt 
and  to  encourage  the  business  communiiv  / 
Klamath  to  only  build  temporary  busii.r-s 
facilities  until  such  time  as  a  complete  r  .- 
ommendatlon  can  be  prepared. 

The  levee  breakage  at  Blue  Lake,  a  recci  v 
completed  Corps  of  Engineers  project  on  ;:  e 
Mad  River,  indicates  that  a  more  comprel.'  > 
sive  study  of  flood  control  recommendati.  ns 
is  necessary  on  the  entire  Mad  River  com- 
plex. The  Corps  of  Engineers  recently  h'/.d 
public  hearings  in  Humboldt  Cotmty  ;  .d 
reconmnendatlons  are  forthcoming. 

I  would  wholeheartedly  urge  that  therf  ho 
full  interagency  cooperation  to  facilitate  n:  ;!- 
tiple-purpose  development  of  the  Eel  R  ■  cr 
complex.  The  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Ei;^- - 
neers.  when  visiting  in  the  area,  very  stroi..-;v 
recommended  this,  as  did  Commissioi.e'r 
Floyd  Dominy  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamat;  ■:\ 
It  would  certainly  appear  that  the  S-  .'e 
and  Federal  agencies  vrould  be  well  advisee!  •  ^ 
cooperate  with  local  sponsoring  political  ^'  •:- 
divisions  in  establishing  early  priority  .r 
watershed  development  and  flood  control  i:<- 
velopment  projects  in  the  entire  Eel  Rrer 
complex. 

I  have  a  number  of  resolutions  from  : 
and  covmty  governmental  bodies,  urging  : 
prompt  action   be  taken   to  implement    f   :b 
project,   and   I  would  like  to   include   li    Jn 
in  the  record  of  committee  testimonv.     .At- 
tached are  resolutions  from  the  city  ccui  ".1 
of  the  city  of  Ferndale,  the  board  of  sup    - 
visors  of  the  county  of  Humboldt,  the  b.'  rd 
of  .supervisors  of  the  county  of  Marin      ;.a 
the  Sonoma  Coimty  Flood  Control  and  W     •  r 
Conservation  District.    Other  supportins  • :  - 
olutions    include:    Hon.    Fred    F.    Tlie\e'    n 
mayor  of  Eureka,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Mw   ^. 
city   clerk.   Trinidad,   Calif.;    Mr.   Willkim    E 
Duncan,   chairman   of   the    board   of  fu:.     - 
visors  of  the  county  of  Yolo,  Calif.;  Mr.  R'^b- 
ert   E.    Hannon,   chairman   of   the    board    ','. 
supervisors  of  the  county  of  Alameda,  C:  • 
Mr.  Earle  W.  Wrieden.  chairman  of  the  h<      :l 
of  supervisors  of  the  county  of  Lake,  C;i    ' 
Mr.   E.   T.   Johnson,   clerk   »t  the  board   of 
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supervisors  of  the  county  of  Merced,  Calif.; 
Mrs.  Florence  Davis,  deputy  clerk  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  of  Santa 
Cruz.  Calif.;  and  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  of 
Trinity,  Calif. 

1  he  severity  of  the  damage  brings  home  to 
U5  all  too  vividly,  the  Imperative  need  to 
harness  the  killer  eel,  as  It  has  been  called. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  entire  cost-benefit 
ratio  criteria  should  be  carefully  evaluated. 
It  would  appear  there  is  a  strong  need  to 
ch;.nge  the  present  ratio.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  more  recognition  of  future 
economic  development  potential,  rather  than 
after  the  fact.  Currently,  the  cost-benefit 
ratio,  as  I  iinderstand  It,  is  based  upon  pro- 
tec;  ion  to  existing  buildings  and  property. 
By  changing  the  cost-benefit  ratio,  protec- 
tive works  can  be  built  as  security  against 
flo^jds,  thus  encouraging  economic  develop- 
ment. 

This  committee  is  certainly  familiar  with 
the  growth  factors  in  areas  where  flood  con- 
trol works  have  been  constructed  or  com- 
pleted. Some  more  study  must  be  given  to 
this  for  overall  economic  Justification  of  fu- 
ture projects.  Consideration  of  these  es- 
tablished  growth   factors  should  be   given. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  I  believe,  has  ex- 
pressed their  hope  for  a  liberalization  of 
the  criteria  of  costs  and'  benefits  tised  In 
deciding  whether  a  project  is  feasible  or  not, 
and  also  mentioned  the  benefits  of  the  1958 
Water  Supply  Act  in  easing  local  burdens. 

During  a  recent  meeting  with  the  Eel  River 
F.o-xl  Control  and  Conservation  Association. 
Assemblywoman  Pauline  Davis,  coauthor  of 
the  well-known  Davls-Grunsky  Water  Proj- 
ects Act  In  California,  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  the  State  of  California  was  going  to 
have  to  give  similar  consideration  to  this 
ap;.roach.  and  indicated  her  desire  to  pro- 
vide the  legislative  leadership  to  bring  this 
abiiut. 

I  would  sincerely  hope  that  the  committee 
would  t>e  so  inclined,  and  I  feel  well  advised, 
to  recommend  to  our  full  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee an  early  study  and  evaluation  of  this 
"r.i-w  concept." 

nie  presently  autnorized  levee  construc- 
tion project  on  Redwood  Creek  near  Orlck 
In  Humboldt  County  appears  to  be  adequate 
and  all  that  is  required  is  the  necessary 
fill  mcing  to  complete  the  construction  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  thereby  saving  many 
millions  in  property  damage. 

Far  the  record,  I  would  like  to  enclose 
some  pictiu-es  and  clippings,  substantiating 
wme  of  the  statements  I  have  made. 

I  am  asking  the  corps  to  make  a  compre- 
hcr.sive  study  of  bank  protection  in  the  Rio 
De.l  area. 

1  rankly.  I  could  write  a  book  on  the  spe- 
cif.c  damage  to  the  many  sections  of  Hum- 
b<\'lt,  which  was  the  hardest  hit  of  all  the 
.u.  ts  visited  during  the  committee  visit  to 
Cr.ifornla,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

Hie  overwhelming  problem,  of  course,  has 
bee  u  the  restriction  on  transportation,  truck, 
ra:',.  and  barge.  This  restriction  limits  the 
ab..ity  of  the  economy  to  give  impetus  to 
thi-  recovery  and  wiU  leave  its  mark  on  this 
reLion  of  northern  California  for  many  years 
to  come.  People  and  bxisinesses  all  over  the 
N'a-  ion  are  affected  because  of  their  Inability 
to  receive  the  forest  Industry  products 
thr  >ugh  normal  transportation  means. 

Certainly,  we  tn  the  Congress  have  a  stake 
in  the  outcome. 

Tlie  communities  of  Pepperwood,  Shively, 
Homes,  Weott,  and  Myers  Flat  were  nearly 
all  wiped  out  and  we  have  underway  a  rec- 
oiT'nendation  to  assist  in  relocating  these 
penple  and  their  buildings  to  higher  ground. 
The  water  and  sewage  systems  of  Rio  Dell, 
Akierpotnt,  Redway,  Rhonerville,  HydesvUle, 
ai.d  othere  have  all  been  lost  or  damaged. 
O  .rbervllle  was  totally  Isolated. 

Our  most  pressing  problem  Is  the  health 
h.u-,u-ds  and  the  potential  fire  hazard  to 
conununltles. 


The  Redwood  Memorial  Hospital  had  a 
fund  drive  underway  to  finance  the  local 
sponsorship  requirement  under  Hill-Burton. 
This  obviously  was  brought  to  a  screeching 
halt. 

While  the  heaviest  amount  of  damage  ac- 
tually occurred  In  Humbolt  and  Del  Norte 
Counties  of  my  districts,  there  was  also  ex- 
traordinary damage  in  Mendocino,  Sonoma, 
and  Marin  Counties.  Though  less  spectacular 
and  less  publicized,  let  me  assure  the  com- 
mittee that  by  normal  standards,  the  over- 
all losses  would  be  shocking. 

The  usual  debris  problem  has  clogged 
creeks  and  rivers,  bridges  and  roads  were 
knocked  out  resulting  In  the  restriction  to 
normal  traffic.  As  in  the  Covelo  section,  the 
damage  is  beyond  the  local  people's  ability 
to  repair.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
OEP  are  alerted  to  this  need. 

The  roads  connecting  Covelo,  Willits,  Port 
Bragg,  and  Uklah  were  all  severely  gutted 
placing  an  impossible  financial  and  work 
load  on  the  county  of  Mendocino  and  its 
crews. 

The  Geysersville,  Guerneville,  and  Sebas- 
topol  sections  were  hit  hardest  in  Sonoma 
County.  It  is  generally  agreed  by  the  peo- 
ple and  flood  control  officials  of  Sonoma  that 
the  overall  damage  would  have  been  greatly 
minimized  if  the  authorized  Warm  Springs- 
Dry  Creek  Dam  was  built  so  I  cannot  urge 
too  strongly  the  earliest  appropriation  of 
funds  to  complete  this   vital  project. 

The  spawning  beds  of  the  streams  have 
been  destroyed  so  we  must  develop  a  pro- 
gram of  fishery  enhancement  to  restore  this 
valuable  resource. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Insert  a  copy 
of  a  speech  I  delivered  to  the  Eel  River 
Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  As- 
sociation on  October  9, 1964 — about  2  months 
before  the  flood  disaster. 

I  l>elleve  some  of  the  comments  and  recom- 
mendations made  in  the  speech  would  be  of 
appropriate  interest  and  benefit  to  the  com- 
mittee and  other  Members  of  Congress  In 
light  of  what  has  happened.  Also  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  In  the  San  Rafael  Inde- 
pendent Journal  inserted  following  the 
speech,  clearly  spells  out  the  local  action 
that  is  taking  place. 

"remarks  by  congressman  don  H.  CLAUSEN, 
EEL  RTVER  FLOOD  CONTROL  AND  WfATEH  CON- 
SERVATION ASSOCIATION  MEETING,  UKIAH, 
CALIT.,   OCTOBER   9,    1964 

"Gentlemen  and  water  experts,  It  Is  a  real 
pleasiire  to  meet  again  with  the  Eel  River 
Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  As- 
sociation. All  of  us  have  become  friends  as 
well  as  working  partners  over  a  number  of 
years.  This  close  working  relationship  Is  ex- 
ceptionally good  because  I  happen  to  feel 
that  this  organization  has  to  carry  the  bulk 
of  the  load  in  putting  forth  a  iinlfled  effort 
toward  proper  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  ncM^Ji  coast  on  behalf  of  Its 
people.  And.  so,  you  have  seen  a  great  deal 
of  me  In  the  past  and  you  will  see  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  f  utvu-e. 

"The  intensified  unified  effort  I  mention  Is 
mandatory  right  now.  The  reasons  are  sim- 
ple. You  already  know,  but  It  won't  hurt 
to  repeat  for  general  edification,  that  the 
north  coast  contains  41  percent  of  the  water 
in  the  State  of  California.  It  also  contains 
almost  all  of  the  uncommitted  water  rights 
in  the  State  of  California.  The  north  coast 
has  approximately  30  miUicm  acre-feet  of 
water — a  fact  that  amazed  key  Congressmen 
in  Washington. 

"We  already  have  the  massive  Eel  River 
cogiplex  under  Intensive  study  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  State  and  Federal  levels. 
Other  interests  are  giving  an  Immediate  and 
long  look  at  other  major  watersheds  on  the 
north  coast. 

"FtK-  Instance,  people  along  the  Klamath 
RlVM-  have  expressed  concern  to  me  that 
Hoopa  VaUey  may.  In  the  future,  be  flooded 
by  a  giant  reservoir.  The  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  of  the  UJS.  Department  of  Interior 


Is  conducting  right  now  a  study  of  the  possi- 
bility of  placing  12  major  rivers — Including 
the  Klamath — into  a  wild  river  system  to 
preserve  them  In  their  natiiral  free-flowing 
state. 

"There  appears  to  be  a  great  body  of  sup- 
port for  the  wild  river  concept,  which,  I  am 
frank  to  admit,  is  very  appealing  to  me.  This 
proposal,  of  course,  will  require  careful  study 
to  determine  the  exact  extent  of  Govern- 
ment controls  the  Department  of  Interior 
would  want  to  place  on  the  area — not  only 
on  the  river  itself  but  on  its  watershed. 
Any  Government  program  of  this  sort  will 
naturally  recommend  a  certain  amount  of 
restrictions  or  controls.  It  is  important  that 
these  controls  be  evaluated  to  determine 
wliether  they  would  he  more  far  reaching 
than  the  people  would  want  to  accept. 

•Then  there  is  the  Knights  Valley  project 
and  the  studies  underway.  Decisions  are  be- 
ing made  right  now  on  whether  Eel  River 
water  should  be  transported  east  Into  the 
Sacramento  Valley  or  whether  it  should  be 
sent  south  via  the  Russian  River  to  Knights 
Valley  for  the  North  Bay  area  and  via  Clear 
Lake-Berryessa  to  the  Delta.  Such  decisions 
are  critical  to  the  southern  counties  of  the 
north  coast. 

"While  it  is  probably  true  that  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  southern  California  the 
northem  streams  will  ultimately  have  to  be 
transported  to  the  southern  pwu-t  of  Califor- 
nia, but  prior  to  this  time  considerable 
thought  and  study  must  be  given  to  the  vari- 
ous alternate  programs  that  are  being  pro- 
posed in  order  that  local  areas  and.  In  general, 
northem  California  is  adequately  protected. 
It  Is  not  only  necessary  that  they  be  pro- 
tected from  a  total  water  qti&ntlty  stand- 
point, but  they  should  also  be  protected  from 
a  'water  quality'  standpoint. 

"As  an  example,  what  I  am  referring  to  is 
the  idea  otf  the  State  to  move  Eel  River  water 
over  into  the  Sacramento  River  and  by  so 
doing  take  a  good,  clear,  Bel  River  water,  mix 
it  with  a  contaminated  Sacramento  River 
water  and  then  propose  to  transport  water 
from  the  Sacramento  River  beck  Into  Marin, 
Sonoma,  and  Napa  by  the  proposed  North 
Bay  aqueduct.  A  far  more  logical  procedure 
would  be  to  transport  the  estimated  amount 
of  water  for  southern  California  by  diverslozi 
to  the  Sacramento,  but  diverting  the  water 
reqviired  for  the  aforementioned  counties 
through  inland  streams  where  It  can  be  pro- 
tected and  maintained  In  its  pure  and  whole- 
some state.  This  Is  not  only  an  esthetic 
situation  but  also  one  of  econocnics,  as  once 
you  take  a  good,  pure  water  and  contaminate 
it  the  cost  is  considerably  more  to  make  It 
potable  again. 

"With  the  Interest  In  West  Marin  Coimty 
it  Is  becoming  apparent  that  this  territory  Is 
not  going  to  remain  a  "sleeping  dog"  settle- 
ment, but  with  the  coming  of  Point  Reyes 
National  Park  the  population  is  going  to 
move  out  into  that  area.  This  then  brings 
into  focus  the  proposed  State  study  of  north 
coast  streams  in  which  we  are  particularly 
interested.  Whether  It  be  the  State  or  Fed- 
eral agencies  that  make  these  studies,  it  Is 
extremely  important  that  they  be  made  and 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

"The  point  I  am  making  is  this.  We  have 
major  developments  that  call  for  Immediate 
and  full-scale  attention.  We  have  major 
projects — such  as  the  Eel  River  complex — 
that  affect  development  In  several  counties. 
We  have  major  diversionary  works  and  other 
projects  which  likewise  cover  several  coun- 
ties. 

"It  behooves  us  to  pool  otir  efforts  so  that 
we  can  do  a  more  complete  Job  of  gathering 
Information  on  these  developments — thereby 
minimizing  duplications  and  promoting  effi- 
ciency. 

"We  must  unify  strongly  so  that  the  deci- 
sions on  how  to  handle  the  development  of 
the  north  coast  represent  the  total  thinking 
of  all  of  the  counties  affected  without  Jeop- 
ardizing Individual  coimty  water  develop- 
ment   project    objectives.     And,    third,    so 
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that  these  decisions  will  be  backed  by  the 
unified  political  strength  of  all  of  the  coun- 
ties together.  Tills  simply  means  that  oiu* 
voice  will  be  stronger  and  our  effect  greater 
In  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  and 
In  their  legislative  bodies.  The  vital  pro- 
tection for  the  areas  oj[  origin  will  be  greatly 
enhanced. 

"I  would  cite  the  results  of  my  constitu- 
ent poll  to  show  that  the  people  of  this  area 
are  strongly  In  favor  of  such  action.  I  asked 
voters  all  over  niy  district — and  received 
some  20,000  answers  to  this  question: 

"Do  you  favor  north  coast  counties  enter- 
ing Into  intercounty  agreements  to  guar- 
antee their  own  futiire  water  supplies  than 
Interagency  (local,  State,  Federal)  agree- 
ments for  project  development  of  the  sur- 
pliis?  The  answers  were  78.8  percent  In  fa- 
vor of  this  concept,  6.6  percent  against  and 
14.7  percent  no  opinion. 

"Of  all  of  the  questions  asked.  I  consider 
this  one  to  have  been  the  most  significant. 
It  certainly  indicates  strong  backing  for  this 
organizational  approach  and  can  well  serve 
to  suggest  the  people  are  behind  us. 

"For  these  reasons,  I  fully  support  the  pro- 
posals to  provide  a  full-time  staff  to  perform 
the  necessary  research  and  correlating  activi- 
ties of  an  Intensified  effort.  I  further  would 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  a  'Joint  exer- 
cise of  powers  agreement'  between  the 
coiuitles  of  this  organization  so  that  Its  work 
can  be  better  coordinated  and  expedited  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  This  would  bind  the 
counties  together  by  formal  agreement  so 
that  the  organization's  bargaining  power 
and  guarantee  of  continuity  will  l>e  greatly 
strengthened.  This  is  certainly  in  keping 
with  oxu'  home  rule  theme. 

"The  Eel  River  diversion  works,  especially, 
create  an  Immediate  problem  because  of  the 
State's  apparent  inclination  to  transport  the 
water  to  the  east  into  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
My  own  feeling  is  that  It  would  be  of  spe- 
cial benefit  to  the  North  Bay  counties  to 
have  a  southerly  diversion  so  that  their  Im- 
mediate needs  could  be  met  and  they  would 
be  In  a  better  physical  position  to  recapture 
any  water  that  Is  needed  in  the  future. 

"Not  only  Is  your  unified  strength  needed 
on  this  problem,  but  it  also  Is  needed  to 
achieve  a  Just  and  practical  solution  to  the 
immediate  problem  of  water  shortage  In  the 
Napa  Valley.  We  already  have  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  Knights  Valley  project  which  will 
be  ready  for  authorization  by  the  Congress 
next  year.  With  minor  adjustments,  this 
project  can  be  tailored  to  meet  Napa  Coun- 
ty's water  shortage  and  still  provide  munici- 
pal and  Industrial  water  to  Sonoma  County 
and  Its  customers  at  no  greater  price. 

"This,  I  think,  must  be  done.  Accord- 
ingly, my  major  announcement  to  you  today 
is  this: 

"I  have  asked  the  staff  of  my  Public  Works 
Committee  to  conduct  research,  with  the 
purpose  of  drafting  legislation,  for  separate 
consideration  or  inclusion  In  the  omnibus 
public  works  bill  of  1965. 

"Pending  confirmation  and  agreement 
from  the  counties  involved,  I  hope  to  work 
toward  the  common  objective  of: 

"1.  Authorizing  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
build  the  project. 

"2.  Recognize  the  advantages,  under  rec- 
lamation law.  and  permit  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation to  handle  the  distribution  of  water 
for  Napa  County. 

"This  arrangement,  which  at  present  ap- 
pears to  have  the  broadest  areawide  support, 
would  place  Napa  Coimty  Ijj  a  position  to 
receive  water  from  the  Knights  Valley 
Re.^ervoir. 

"Callstoga.  in  particular,  and  Napa  County 
generally  are  in  desperate  need  of  water  re- 
sources. Further,  this  feature  will  provide 
agricultural  water  to  the  Napa  Valley  at  a 
price  farmers  can  afford  to  pay. 

"The  details,  of  course,  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  agencies  and  counties  In- 


volved. However,  I  am  sure  you  all  will  agree 
that  our  major  purposes  ■will  be  served  by 
leaving  the  door  open  for  Joint  efforts  on 
the  project  by  the  Biu-eau  and  the  corps. 

"Officials  of  both  of  these  agencies  have 
assured  me  that  they  will  cooperate  fully 
on  a  Joint  effort.  Naturally,  since  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  has  hot  yet  completed 
its  feasibility  studies,  the  language  of  the 
bill  will  have  to  be  couched  so  as  to  leave  the 
door  wide  open  for  the  Bureau's  participa- 
tion. 

"For  the  gratification  of  Sonoma  County,  I 
nalght  point  out  that  Mr  N.  B.  Bennett,  Jr.. 
Acting  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  in  the 
absence  of  Commissioner  Floyd  Dominy,  re- 
cently assured  me  'unequivocally'  that  the 
cost  of  water  to  Sonoma  County  would  be  no 
higher  under  a  Joint  development.  'In  fact,' 
he  said,  'the  economies  Inherent  In  multiple- 
purpose  development  may  result  In  a  lesser 
cost  being  allocated  to  tiiose  (the  corps') 
purposes.' 

"Now,  to  get  back  to  the  Eel  River  complex, 
the  benefits  of  such  a  project  wUl  be  far- 
reaching  and  highly  desirable.  For  Instance, 
Commissioner  Dominy  reports  to  me  that  the 
coast  area  north  of  the  Russian  River  basin 
produces  some  25  million  acre-feet  of  run- 
off each  year.  At  the  same  time,  current 
water  use  in  the  same  area  amounts  to  about 
76,0(X)  acre-feet  per  year.  Far  into  the  fu- 
ture, the  north  area  will  need  at  least  an- 
other million  acre-feet  plue  water  needed  for 
fish  protection  and  enhancement.  That 
means  something  over  20  million  acre-feet 
will  be  left — so  I  guess  everyone  can  appreci- 
ate why  we  have  a  monstPous  flood  problem 
up  north. 

"1  might  say  also  that  key  Members  of 
Congress  are  deeply  interested  in  these  facts. 
I  might  mention  Senator  Carl  Hatden,  of 
Arizona,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  my  good  friend 
Congressman  John  Rhodes,  also  of  Arizona, 
who  Is  a  ranking  member  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  However,  there  is 
a  great  demand  for  our  surplus  water  not 
only  from  the  dry  areas  of  the  southwest 
but  from  California  Itself,  and  the  needs 
ranging  from  the  delta  south  should  be  met 
first. 

"The  point  I  am  making  Is  this.  The  fu- 
ture of  the  north  coast  lies  in  exporting  Its 
excess  water  after  our  own  future  needs  are 
guaranteed.  Not  only  will  the  Eel  River 
complex  and  others  promote  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement,  boating,  camping,  tour- 
ing and  other  recreation,  It  will  provide  the 
major  flood  control  relief  Which  Is  so  sorely 
needed. 

"Recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  ar^  ma- 
jor factors  in  the  economic  potential  of  north- 
west California.  Stream  Sows  often  are  so 
low  during  summer  months  that  they  are 
not  suitable  for  fishery  or  recreation.  Ex- 
treme flood  flows  also  are  detrimental  to 
these  functions.  Large  reservoirs  constructed 
on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  streams  would 
provide  important  economic  benefits  through 
enhancement  of  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife 
and  water  quantity  and  quality  control. 

"Flood  control  Is  very  Important.  For  In- 
stance, Commissioner  Dominy  says  three 
dams  on  the  upper  Eel  Rifer  would  be  In  a 
position  to  control  about  86  percent  of  the 
total  Eel  River  runoff.  Studies  show  that 
nearly  all  of  the  December  1955  flood  orig- 
inating above  the  damsites  would  have  been 
caught  in  the  reservoirs.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  the  reservoirs  would  have  to  be 
regulated  so  that  thereos  storage  space.  Such 
flood  control,  combined  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  modified  flood  control  plan  for  the 
Eel  River  Delta,  could  provide  almost  100  per- 
cent flood  control  on  the  Eel. 

"With  the  mounting  support  for  the  wild 

river  concept  adoption  on  tbe  Klamath  River, 

Increased  attention  should  be  given  to  the  Eel 

River  development. 

"It  becomes  Increasingly  evident  that  inter- 


agency cooperation  (local,  State  and  Federal) 
for  the  construction  of  multiple-pvirpose  res- 
ervoirs and  diversion  systems  that  will  pro- 
vide downstream  flood  control  relief  has  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  my  consrtltuency.  So,  I  believe  we 
should  Jointly  promote  the  earliest  concen- 
tration on  the  Eel  River  complex." 

"[From  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent 
Journal,  Feb.  23, 1965] 

"MARIN    NEIDS   TO    JOIN    IN    EEL    RIVER 
WATER    PLAN 

"The  Eel  River  Association,  now  an  liv.or- 
mal  group  embracing  nine  north  co.ist 
counties,  plans  to  hire  a  full-time  secretary- 
manager  and  set  up  permanent  headquarters. 

"It's  going  to  cost  each  member  county 
some  $5,000  annually  to  set  up  an  office  and 
send  a  full-time  representative  to  fight  for 
north  coast  water  Interests  in  Sacramento 
and  In  Washington. 

"On  first  thought,  you  wonder  why  Marin 
County  enters  the  picture  at  all.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  Marin  supervisors  are  privately 
«xpresslng  doubts  that  they  can  Jus' if y 
spending  that  kind  of  money  when  M.irin 
gets  no  immediate  and  direct  benefit. 

"But  there  is  a  broader  view  they  shi  'iid 
consider. 

"Even  now,  the  North  Marin  Water  Dis- 
trict is  receiving  water  via  pii>eline  from  the 
Russian  River,  which  In  turn  is  fed  partially 
from  the  Eel. 

"Both  William  Seeger  of  Marin  Municipal 
Water  District  and  Jerome  Gilbert  of  Nfirth 
Marin  Water  District  foresee  that  by  the  nirn 
of  the  century  (that's  only  35  years  from 
now) ,  Marin  will  have  to  turn  to  the  Eel 
River  for  water  supply. 

"Development  of  dams  on  the  Eel  River  is 
already  In  the  works.  The  principal  aim  of 
the  State-authorized  Middle  Fork  proJe<'T  on 
the  Eel  is  to  p^je  water  to  southern  Califor- 
nia. 

"North  coast  counties  need  an  effer.ive 
voice  now  while  the  Eel  water  projects  .ire 
In  the  planning  stage  and  before  the  pn  ect 
is  frozen,  to  the  benefit  of  other  areas  hke 
Southern  California  and  to  our  exclusion 

"This  is  where  a  full-time  secretary -in.  im- 
ager of  the  Eel  River  Association,  call  lu;:.  a 
lobbyist  If  you  will,  enters  the  picture. 

"How  could  this  man,  getting  a  saLnr-.  of 
$15,000  per  year  or  more,  lobby  for  Mains 
Interests? 

"Take  the  Middle  Fork  project  on  the  Eel. 
The  State  has  authorized  the  project,  md 
the  next  step  Is  to  get  appropriations. 

"The  Eel  River  secretary-manager,  .<  :th 
the  north  coast  counties  united  behind  ;..m 
could  urge  that  the  appropriation."^  be 
stepped  up.  He  could  keep  in  con.--'  ;nt 
touch  with  the  State  leglsature  and  Nuth 
Congress,  and  with  planners  working  on  "he 
location  of  dams  and  pipelines  to  make  ire 
that  the  primary  aim  of  the  project  wiJ:  be 
to  assure  water  to  the  north  coast  cou^:  ies 
at  least  possible  cost. 

"The  Eel  River  "watchdog"  could  also  hi-'ht 
for  recreation  and  fishing  areas  to  be  de- 
veloped along  with  the  dams  so  that  ii., ::h- 
ern  California  will  get  the  maximum  1  v.e- 
fit  In  water  supply  and  in  recreation. 

"In  statewide  projects  such  as  water  de- 
velopment, Marin  or  Sonoma  County  can- 
not 'go  It  alone.' 

"If  the  Eel  Is  to  be  the  ultimate  sour  t  of 
water  for  Marin,  the  most  effective  wav  to 
protect  that  interest  Is  to  step  in  duriii!?  he 
planning  stage — now — with  an  effei'ive 
voice.  At  the  moment,  providing  the  Eel 
River  Association  with  a  paid  staff  apper:  ^  to 
be  the  best  way  to  give  the  north  coast  c  a:.- 
tles  that  effective  voice. 

"We  hope  that  the  supervisors  of  the  uorth 
coast  counties,  Including  Marin,  will  loc.-;  w 
our  long-range  interest  when  the  Eel  Ri\er 
Ajssoclatlon  asks  them  to  Join  In  the  Ji  int- 
powers  agreement." 
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The  Petaltuna  River,  Sonoma  Creek,  Napa 
River  all  were  damaged  and  will  require  the 
attention  of  our  Public  Worlss  Committee 
as  we  consider  the  omnibus  public  works  bill. 

In  Marin  Cotmty,  the  Novato  Creek  and 
other  streams  did  their  share  of  damage  but 
the  Corte  Madera  Creek  damage  appears  to 
be  the  most  extensive.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Ci'llege  of  Marin  has  extensive  expansion 
pr ogT.ims  underway,  it  becomes  Increasingly 
uri,ent  to  step-up  the  construction  of  the 
project.  Again  an  editorial  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Journal  succinctly  expresses  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  Marin  County. 


"I From  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent 
Journal,  Feb.  22, 1965] 

"TIME    IS    NOW    FOR    WORK    ON    FLOOD    CONTROL 
PROJECT 

•  Marin  County  got  off  relatively  unscathed 
In  last  December's  devastating  floods  that 
tilt  the  northern  counties. 

"But  we  can't  afford  to  keep  pushing  our 
luck  indefinitely. 

"The  Corte  Madera  fiood  control  project  is 
a  must.  The  Marin  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors have  asked  for  immediate  construc- 
tion of  the  downstream  portion  of  Corte 
Madera  CTreek,  from,  the  Granton  Park  area 
in  Kentfield  to  the  bay. 

"While  the  December  fioods  are  still  fresh 
In  mind,  this  Is  a  good  time  to  give  the  Corte 
Madera  flood  control  project  a  big  push. 

"We  are  aware  that  residents  in  the  up- 
stream area,  from  San  Anselmo  to  Fairfax, 
are  concerned  about  preserving  some  of  the 
esthetic  beauty  of  the  natviral  creek  set- 
ting. They  don't  want  a  solid  mass  of  con- 
crete cutting  through  the  center  of  town. 

"But  this  should  not  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  Immediate  construction  of  the 
downstream  half  of  the  creek,  where  much 
of  the  damage  occurs  in  flood  years. 

"In  the  lower  portion,  the  need  to  pro- 
tect lives  and  property  will  have  to  take 
precedence  over  aesthetic  considerations. 

"The  extent  of  the  flood  problem  in  the 
lower  half  of  Corte,  Madera  Creek  Is  pointed 
up  In  a  report  prepared  by  the  College  of 
Marin. 

"The  college  is  directly  concerned  because 
a  portion  of  the  creek  runs  through  the  cam- 
put,  and  the  college  area  Is  hardest  hit  by 
flood  waters.  Dtiring  severe  flooding,  as  much 
AS  two-thirds  of  the  campus  area  Is  under 
water.  Tou  probably  recall  pictures  of  stu- 
dents water-skiing  on  the  inundated  athletic 
field. 

"  'Damage  caused  by  flooding  of  the  Corte 
Madera  C^eek  amounts  to  an  average  of  more 
than  a  quarter  million  dollars  yearly,'  the 
college  report  points  out.  And  the  bulk  of 
that  damage  occurs  in  the  downstream  half 
of  the  creek,  including  the  college  area. 

"Most  of  the  cost  of  the  $6.8  million  project 
will  come  from  Federal  ftinds,  and  some  from 
the  State.  The  local  share  will  amount  to 
only  about  $26,000  annually  for  maintenance, 
operation  and  repair,  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  tremendous  benefits  that  will  be 
forthcoming. 

The  flood  plan,  as  worked  out  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  calls  for  an  earth-banked 
channel  from  the  bay  to  a  point  Just  down- 
stream of  College  Avenue,  then  a  concrete 
lined  channel  through  the  college  area  and 
upstream. 

■  Upstream  communities  like  Ross,  San 
Anselmo,  and  Fairfax  may  be  able  to  afford 
thinking  In  terms  of  balancing  flood  control 
with  aesthetic  beauty. 

But  the  downstream  areas,  particularly 
College  of  Marin  and  Kentfield,  need  imme- 
diate flood  protection,  even  at  the  possible 
sacrifice  of  some  esthetics." 

I  might  add  here  that  we  have  done  much 
work  with  the  staff  of  this  committee  to 
assist  them  In  seeing  that  most  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  currently  been  brought  to 
our  attention  will  be  Included  In  the  final 
rejx)rt,  but  it  should  be  pointed  out  ftu'ther 


that  with  the  overall  devastation  of  the  area, 
it  is  p>ossible  for  new  problems  to  crop  up  in 
the  f  utiire,  and  we  would  appreciate  the  com- 
mittee keeping  the  record  open  for  a  rea- 
sonable .  time  should  later  requests  be 
brought  to  our  attention. 

In  closing,  may  I  commend  the  armed 
services — Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  Coast 
Guard,  for  their  wonderful  help  which  they 
gave  so  willingly  and  without  reservation. 
The  American  Red  Cross,  Salvation  Army, 
church  organizations  and  a  multitude  of  vol- 
unteer groups  gave  unselfishly  of  their  aid. 
There  are  so  many  who  put  their  "shoulders 
to  the  wheel"  and  worked  side  by  side  from 
the  board  of  supervisors,  city,  civil  defense 
and  county  officials,  farmers,  townspeople,  to 
the  Federal  agencies  giving  disaster  assist- 
ance. However,  I  cannot  adequately  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  this  conunlttee  for  visiting  the  area 
personally  to  view  the  extent  of  the  damage. 
I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  that  one  has  to 
see  it,  to  believe  the  total  devastation  of  the 
region.  This  you  have  done  and  the  people 
of  my  congressional  district  shall  remain 
forever  grateful. 


War  in  Vietnam — XI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  wish  to  Include 
part  XI  of  a  report  by  Mr.  Lucian  C. 
Warren,  Washington  correspondent  for 
The  Courier-Express,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on 
his  recent  trip  to  Vietnam. 

Part  XI,  which  appeared  in  this  news- 
paper on  March  3,  1965,  follows: 
The  War  in  Vietnam,  XI — Skt  Raiders  Blast 
VnrrcoNG  Hideout 

(Note. — Lucian  C.  Warren,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Courler-Expresa,  tells 
of  riding  In  a  single-engined  Sky  Raider  dur- 
ing an  Air  Force  attack  on  a  Vietcong  hide- 
out.) 

(By  Lucian  C.  Warren) 

BiEN  Hoa  Airbasx.  South  Vietnam. — "It 
was,"  said  Air  Force  Capt.  Charles  C.  VaslU- 
adl  of  Huntington,  Long  Island  upon  return 
to  34th  Tactical  Group  headquarters,  "a  very 
fine  Job.  Twenty-nine  hooches  and  there's 
plenty  of  those  Vietcong  dead  over  there 
now." 

Even  in  my  benumbed  state  after  going 
along  on  a  Sky  Raider  (AlE)  fighter-bomber 
mission  and  my  amazement  at  finding  myself 
all  in  one  piece,  I  managed  to  ask,  "What's  a 
hooch?" 

The    captain    explained    that    it    wasnt 

whisky  cellars  that  were  being  destroyed  at 

the  Vietcong  village  55  mUes  southwest  of 

Saigon,  but  native  huts  of  the  Communists. 

destruction 

I  can  personally  testify  that  all  of  the  huts 
I  saw  riddled  by  bombs,  napalm  and  cannon 
fire,  were  Indeed  In  the  process  of  destruc- 
tion, but  I  will  confess  that  I  didn't  find 
time  to  count  them,  even  though  the  chase 
plane  In  which  I  was  permitted  to  ride,  made 
five  passes  over  the  area,  two  at  20  feet  off 
the  ground. 

I  guess  I  was  Just  too  busy  recovering  from 
the  approximately  4  g.'s  (pull  of  gravity) 
When  our  plane  pulled  out  of  its  5,000-foot 
dive  on  the  first  three  passes,  and  too  pre- 
occupied with  my  morbid  curiosity  as  to 
whether  Vietcong  fire  might  abruptly  end  my 


correspondent's  career  on  the  last  two  sklm- 
throughs. 

Actually,  as  our  pUot,  Lt.  Col.  Garth  L. 
Reynolds,  deputy  commander  for  operations 
of  the  34th  Group,  assxired  me  over  the  inter- 
com, flying  low  is  the  safest  way  to  do  it  be- 
cause the  plane  roars  over  the  area  too  close 
and  too  fast  for  the  enemy  to  take  effective 
aim. 

unsettling 

But  an  awareness  that  there  stUl  might 
be  some  Vietcong  hiding  in  foxholes  or  near- 
by trees  was  somewhat  unsettling.  However, 
perhaps  my  greatest  shock  had  come  mo- 
ments earlier  when  on  the  fourth  pass  on 
nearing  the  ground  I  heard  a  loud  burst  of 
cannon  fire  and  wondered  whether  my  num- 
ber was  up. 

Actually,  the  noise  came  from  our  own 
22-niilllmeter  cannons,  two  protruding  from 
each  wing,  as  the  colonel  strafed  the  ground 
for  the  Vietcong.  who  had  eaiiier,  I  was  told, 
opened  fire  on  our  craft.  I  had  missed  this 
fire,  but  the  colons  said  some  of  the  bul- 
lets came  over  our  canopy,  entitling  him 
to  return  the  fire. 

Because  this  is  a  civil  war,  the  South  Viet- 
namese insist  that  on  any  bombing  raids  each 
Sky  Raider  have  one  of  their  countrymen 
along  on  each  plane. 

shoot  back 

The  chase  plane  was  not  so  equipped,  but 
the  rules  of  the  games  permit  such  planes  to 
shoot  back  if  first  fired  upoti. 

The  bombing  and  sts-afing  took  only  a  few 
minutes  of  an  aftemcKXi  I  shaU  not  soon 
forget. 

For  a  half  hour.  Captain  Vasiliandl  briefed 
three  other  Amerlcaa  pilots  tipon  their  mis- 
sion of  Interdiction,  or  wiping  out  at  an 
enemy  village.  Soon  after  they  equipped 
me  with  a  parachute,  Mae  West  life  preserver 
and  even  a  .38  caliber  revolver  Just  in  case. 

By  1:35  pjn.,  the  five  single-engine  Sky 
Raiders  were  wanning  up  and  not  long  after 
"Beaver  83,"  as  the  mission  was  called,  was 
airborne. 

MASK  target 

At  2  pju.,  a  small  air  controller  plane 
Joined  the  group.  Its  respoosibility  Is  to 
lead  the  way  to  the  target  and  mark  it. 

At  2:15  pjn.,  the  air  controller  laid  down 
two  smoke  grenades  on  the  ground,  perhaps 
1,000  feet  apart,  indicating  the  direction  of 
the  bomb  run. 

Less  than  a  minute  lata*,  the  No.  1  iilane, 
piloted  by  Captain  VasUiadl.  peeled  off  for 
the  kilL  He  was  fcdlowed  in  quick  succes- 
sion by  Sky  Raiders  piloted  by  Ci4>t.  Wil- 
liam J.  Richardson  of  OUbert,  Mass.,  Capt. 
Richard  H.  Head  of  Lexington.  N.H..  and 
Capt.  Richard  H.  Head  of  Dee  Moines,  Iowa. 
Our  plane  peeled  off  closely  behind. 

SMOKE  VISIBLK 

The  ground  rose  up  swiftly  as  our  plane 
streaked  toward  the  Vietcong  village.  Be- 
fore it  leveled  and  our  plane  pulled  sharp- 
ly up,  I  could  see  that  the  first  batch  of  600 
pound  general  purpose  bombs,  two  with  VT 
ftises  that  made  them  burst  with  shrapnel 
Jtist  above  the  ground,  had  done  their  deadly 
work  and  thick,  dark  smoke  was  billowing 
upward. 

The  dive-bombing  was  repeated  until  some 
9,000  pounds  of  bombs,  including  seven  500- 
potmd  general  p\irpoee  ones,  fotu-  370-poTind 
fragmentation  ones,  four  125-pound  frag- 
mentary clusters  and  six  20-pound  frag- 
mentation bombs,  had  been  dropped. 

Then  the  planes  headed  bcu;k  to  the  base 
with  no  casvialties  and  not  the  slightest  nick 
on  any  of  the  Sky  Raiders. 

SUPRSMACT 

Although  our  forces  do  have  complete  air 
supremacy  In  South  Vietnam,  a  Skyralder 
mission  is  always  not  quite  that  easy.  Some- 
times the  ground  fire  is  deadlier,  as  I  learned 
that  afternoon  at  the  offlcm'  club.  I  talked 
with  Lt.  Kemp  P.  "Buddy"  Roedema  ot  Oar- 
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field,  N.J.,  whose  Skyraider  bad  been  so 
badly  damaged  by  Vletcoag  ground  fire  that 
he  had  to  bail  out  over  enemy  territory. 

While  bullets  whined  around  him,  he  ran 
Jew  cover  and  hid  \inder  a  log.  The  Viet- 
cong  searched  diligently  for  him  and  came 
within  20  feet,  but  couldn't  find  him. 

Meanwhile,  armed  U.S.  helicopters  winged 
their  way  to  the  area  and  hovered  in  the 
area  of  the  downed  craft.  For  a  while, 
Roedema  dared  not  stir  despite  the  nearness 
of  the  whirlybirds,  for  fear  of  getting  shot 
If  he  made  a  break  for  it. 

BZSCtTE    CRATT 

One  of  the  choppers  left  and  the  other  was 
about  to  pull  out,  too,  when  Roedema  made 
his  break.  Apparently  out  of  respect  for 
the  cannon  and  rocket  power  of  the  heli- 
copter, the  Reds  retired  and  the  lieutenant 
made  it  safely  to  the  rescue  plane. 

For  thoee  who  think  that  we  are  not  win- 
ning and  cannot  win  this  war,  there  la  a 
great  object  lesson  in  the  way  our  mission 
was  pulled  off.  The  estimates  of  the  killed 
enemy  were  not  available,  but  it  Is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  more  than  100  of  the  Viet- 
cong  were  killed  in  their  mooches  and  fox- 
holes, while  not  a  single  casualty  was  In- 
flicted on  our  side. 

OPEEATIONS 

As  Colonel  Reynolds  had  told  me  In  an 
earlier  briefing,  the  Vietcong  enemy  losses 
from  the  34th  Tactical  Group  operations  In 
December  had  been  in  excess  of  2,600  and 
the  indications  were  that  the  January  toll 
will  be  even  hl^er. 

Compare  this  with  only  69  airmen  from 
our  side  killed  since  the  war  began,  and  the 
lesson  becomes  obvious.  It  la  not  unrea- 
sonable to  assume  that  this  tremendous  dis- 
parity in  losses  may  eventually  jolt  Ho  Chi 
Minh  and  the  North  Vietnamese  guerrilla 
war  leaders  into  calling  off  their  war. 


The  Challenge  of  Citizenship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   mEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  an  able  and  articulate  young 
constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Peter  De  Rose, 
has  been  selected  as  New  York  State's 
winner  in  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars' 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest.  Mr.  De 
Rose  won  this  honor  with  his  fine  essay 
"The  Challenge  of  Citizenship."  which 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
insert  in  the  Record. 

The  essay  follows: 

The  Challenge  c*  Cctizenship 
(By  Peter  De  Rose,  Bronx,  N.Y.) 

According  to  popular  repute,  the  role  of 
the  20th  centiiry  citizen  is  Inslgnlflcant,  as 
small  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean,  which 
seeking  to  find  Its  fellow  drop  loses  itself  In 
the  wide  sea.  According  to  this  source,  the 
citizen  of  today  has  no  control  over  the 
problems  arising  from  the  atomic  bomb  or 
automation;  his  own  personal  ideas  and 
reflections  are  tossed  aside  when  matters 
such  as  Berlin  and  birth  control  are  dis- 
cussed; and,  according  to  this  same  popular 
opinion,  he  is  never  consulted  when  policies 
concerning  communism,  the  Congo,  and 
Cuba  are  at  stake.  To  some  extent,  this  be- 
lief does  contain  a  certain  degree  of  truth. 
But  I  do  not  completely  agree  with  all  of 
Its  Implications.    In  short,  I  do  not  beUeve 


that  the  role  of  the  20th  cent\u-y  citizen 
has  been  weakened  so  much  as  to  render  it 
Ineffective.  I  know  there  are  those  who  will 
disagree  with  me,  those  who  will  object  that 
because  the  population  of  America  and  of 
the  world  has  splraled  so  rapidly  the  views 
of  one  are  inconsequential  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  masses.  I  am  cognizant  of  this 
objection,  but  I  refute  it,  and  I  challenge 
those  who  undermine  the  worth  of  the  In- 
dividual to  prove  their  citizenship. 

I  am  a  sovereign  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  the  source  of  the  authority 
of  the  Govenunent.  I  have  upon  my 
shoulders  the  preservation  of  this  great  boon 
of  freedom  and  opportunity  for  which  others 
In  the  past  have  paid  so  dearly.  It  is  my 
responsibility  to  inform  myself;  I  owe  It  to 
myself  and  to  my  county  to  formulate  my 
own  conclusions  on  vital  national  issues  as 
carefully  as  if  I  were  actually  sitting  In  the 
President's  chair.  It  is  my  responsibility  to 
learn  to  think  clearly,  to  collect  aiid  evaluate 
evidence,  to  learn  to  disttlngulsh  between 
propaganda  and  truth.  It  Is  my  responsi- 
bility to  read  and  scrutinize  the  news,  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  news,  to  ex- 
tract and  prescind  the  facts  from  the  edi- 
torial bias  that  often  distorts  its  objectivity, 
and  to  make  due  allowances  for  my  own 
self-interests  and  prejudices.  But  knowl- 
edge is  not  enough;  I  must  be  able  to  express 
myself,  to  share  my  information  with  others 
publicly  and  privately;  to  that  end  I  was 
given  the  right  to  vote,  to  privately  manifest 
my  own  wishes  to  the  piiblic.  I  must  be 
conscious,  too.  that  I  ought  not  to  hold  fast 
to  my  opinions  as  though  they  were  politi- 
cal dogmas,  that  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
change  my  mind  when  stronger  arguments 
supersede  them,  that  I  should  not  be  em- 
barrassed when  introduced  to  new  ideas.  I 
must  be  tolerant  of  opposing  viewpoints,  to 
have  an  Independent  conclusion  by  the  best 
light  I  have  but  with  a  certain  resptect  for 
the  person  whose  viewpoint  I  do  not  share. 
I  must  be  loath  to  impugn  motives  or  to 
engage  in  personality  attacks;  I  must  recog- 
nize that  difference  of  opinion  in  a  democ- 
racy is  wholesome.  Finally,  if  this  is  truly 
to  be  one  nation  under  God,  I  must  seek  and 
listen  for  divine  guidance,  to  Join  with 
others  In  the  infinite  fellowship  of  a  small 
group  for  discussion  and  prayer  and  find 
that  great  increase  of  power  and  strength 
in  such  fellowship,  to  ll^e  totally  and  to 
Uve  every  moment. 

Again,  I  repeat:  I  am  a  sovereign  citi;:en  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  the  source  of  the 
authority  of  the  Government.  I  do  not  agree 
with  those  who  underestimate  the  awesome 
ix>wer  of  the  Individual  and.  In  txim.  neglect 
their  own  personal  responsibilities  on  the 
grounds  of  a  false  assumption — and  a  foolish 
assumption  at  that — who,  by  their  own 
apathy.  Ignorance,  and  confusion  conclude 
that  the  role  of  the  20th  century  citizen  Is 
Insignificant,  and  I  challenge  them  to  prove 
their  citizenship.  j 


American  Toarism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  OLIVA  HUOT 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPaESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  term 
"American  Tourism"  can  no  longer  be 
classified  as  a  minor  segment  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy.  Recent  problems  and 
statistics  have  now  placed  American 
tourism  in  the  realm  of  \Ag  business  with 
all  the  incentive  and  motivation  that 


apply  to  the  multibilllon-dollar  industry 
of  today. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  our 
Nation  In  this  era  of  rapid  transporta- 
tion is  that  the  United  States,  through 
its  tourists,  spend  more  money  in  foreign 
countries  than  foreign  visitors  spend  in 
the  United  States.  Recent  figures  indi- 
cate that  over  2  million  Americans  trav- 
eled abroad  last  year  and  spent  $3  bil- 
lion in  foreign  markets.  In  contrast,  for- 
eign visitors  to  the  U.S.  number  approxi- 
mately  900,000  and  they  spent  about  $1  '2 
billion.  Obviously,  these  figures  place 
Americans  in  an  unfavorable  position  of 
losing  approximately  $1^/2  billion  each 
year. 

Tlie  Government  and  people  of  tlie 
United  States  are  well  aware  of  tJiis 
pressing  problem.  Americans  have  been 
motivated  to  become  more  familiar  with 
their  ovm  country  and  to  visit  the  his- 
toric and  scenic  areas  of  our  land. 

According  to  the  Automobile  Associa- 
tion of  America,  approximately  8  million 
Americans  visited  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  In  1964.  Each  year,  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  to  New  Hampshire  has  in- 
creased by  one-half  million.  Thus,  New 
Hampshire  is  doing  its  part  in  attract- 
ing visitors  to  the  Granite  State  uiio 
otherwise  might  travel  abroad. 

I  believe  we  must  now  work  even 
harder  to  balance  the  monetary  Imbal- 
ance that  still  exists. 

New  Hampshire  Is  a  prime  example  of 
an  excellent  reason  why  tourists  find 
comfort  and  enjoyment  in  American 
travel. 

From  the  White  Moimtains  to  the  sea- 
coast  and  from  the  Monadnock  to  Cco.s, 
millions  of  American  citizens  have  en- 
joyed their  vacations  in  New  Hampshire. 
For  those  who  seek  beauty,  the  Wliite 
Mountain  Region,  with  the  formidable 
Mount  Washington  and  the  majestic 
Mount  Chocorua,  is  a  foremost  vacation- 
land,  famous  for  its  scenic  beauty  and  its 
many  natural  and  manmade  attractions. 
For  those  who  seek  relaxation  and  enjoy- 
ment. Lake  Winnipesaukee  and  Hampton 
Beach  offer  the  ultimate  of  fresh  water 
sailing  and  swimming  or  salt  water  surf- 
ing and  comfort.  For  those  who  seek 
sporting,  good  roads  and  an  abundant 
choice  of  wildlife  combine  to  offer  the 
best  in  hunting  and  the  finest  In  scM 
and  fresh  water  fishing.  New  Hanip- 
shire  has  pioneered  many  modern  ski 
devices  and  today  offers  more  than  60 
major  ski  lifts,  many  of  them  brandncw 
and  many  operating  for  summer  sight- 
seers. In  the  sport  of  horseracing, 
Rochingham  Park  features  harness 
racing  and  is  the  home  of  the  ricl.cst 
race  in  the  world — the  New  Hampsiiire 
Sweepstakes. 

The  history  and  tradition  of  the  unique 
New  Hampshire  countrj'side  are  bcins 
preserved  for  the  future.  The  famous 
Strawberry  Banke  Colonial  restoration 
project  in  Portsmouth  will  be  completed 
within  the  next  few  years,  and  will  sene 
students  and  educators  with  the  history 
of  the  old  Portsmouth  of  Revolutionary 
times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  a  presenta- 
tion in  capsule  form,  of  what  New  Hamp- 
shire has  offered  In  the  attempt  to  alle- 
viate America's  problem  of  gold  outflow. 
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However,  we  will  not  cease  at  this  point. 
New  Hampshire  will  continue  to  enlarge 
its  recreational  and  development  pro- 
grams to  offer  the  American  people  more 
diversified  relaxation  and  enjoyment. 


The  Challenge  of  Citizenship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  the  Veterans  of  F\)r- 
eign  Wars  of  the  United  States  conducts 
a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest.  This 
year  over  250,000  high  school  students 
have  participated  in  the  contest — 42,000 
of  whom  participated  in  my  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

I  am  happy  and  proud  to  say  that 
Brian  Douglas  McClelland,  a  student  at 
Rocky  Grove  High  School  in  Franklin, 
Pa.,  in  my  district,  won  out  over  22  other 
finalists  from  senior  high  schools  across 
Pennsylvania. 

Brian  will  now  represent  Pennsylvania 
in  the  national  finals  to  be  held  here  in 
Washington  this  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  in  the  Record  this  young 
man's  winning  script,  "The  Challenge 
of  Citizenship — Our  Worst  Enemy"; 
The  Challenge  of  Citizenship — Our  Worst 
Enemy 

The  worst  enemy  this  country  has  is  your 
neighbor.  It  might  even  be  your  neighbor's 
neighbor — you.  The  name  Is  not  important, 
but  the  fictions  are.  We  all  know  the  face; 
we  see  it  every  day — at  the  bus  stop.  In  the 
ortice,  at  the  newsstand — even  In  the  mirror. 

We  all  know  how  this  Individual  operates: 
He's  the  life  of  every  party,  the  guy  who  loans 
you  his  lawnmower,  the  fellow  who  sent 
flowers  to  your  aunt's  funeral. 

But  while  he's  capltlvatlng  our  hearts, 
he's  alienating  our  precious  heritage.  He 
likes  freedom  but  he  doesn't  want  to  work 
for  it.  It  Isn't  what  he  does,  but  what  he 
doesn't  do  that  makes  him  a  liability.  And 
what  we  need  axe  assets. 

Our  gentleman  never  complains  about  high 
taxes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  doesn't  know 
anything  about  taxes  except  how  to  pay 
them-  He  rarely  has  a  gripe  about  how 
Uncle  Sam  is  running  things.  He  figures 
that  peace  and  Russia  and  the  bomb  are  their 
problems  down  in  Washington  and  not  his 
to  worry  about.  He  doesn't  vote.  He  rea- 
sons that  his  one  little  vote  is  Lnslgniflcant 
in  the  final  outcome.  Perhaps  he  never 
he.ixd  that  President  Johnson's  political  ca- 
reer was  launched  by  the  slim  margine  of 
87  votes. 

Once  In  a  while  o\it  friend  does  have  an 
Idea  of  his  own,  but  he  won't  dlsctiss  It  or 
li^Tite  a  letter  to  the  editor  or  ask  his  friends 
what  they  think  because  he  doesn't  want  to 
ci::rer  with  the  majority.  Why,  tf  he  com- 
pi:iiT;ed.  or  voiced  a  few  opinions  no  one 
'.iked,  he  might  be  considered  a  radical. 

Our  subject  reads  the  newspapers,  though. 
If  you  don't  believe  me,  ask  him  He  knows 
the  batting  averages  of  every  player  on  the 
al'i-star  team,  but  don't  ask  for  tbe  latest 
"!. employment  figures.     He  Is  familiar  with 


the  daUy  testimony  of  the  current  Senate 
InvestigatioDB  but  Is  ignorant  of  the  results 
of  the  recent  negotlatlODs  between  Oeneral 
Taylor  and  Premier  Huong  in  Vietnam. 

He  can  excitedly  relate  lAI  Abner's  harrow- 
ing escape  on  Sadie  Hawkins'  Day  but  the 
escape  mission  of  the  United  States-Belgian 
paratroopers  in  the  Congo  leaves  him  with  an 
empty  gaze. 

Rightly  speaking,  our  citizen  is  famng 
himself  as  well  as  his  country.  He,  Uke 
many  others,  finds  it  easier  to  let  his  duties 
as  a  citizen  slip  Into  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  finds  it  easier  not  to  vote 
than  to  carefully  choose  responsible  leaders, 
finds  it  easier  once  the  leaders  are  in  office 
to  ignore  them  instead  of  telling  them  how 
he  feels  on  national  issues. 

Yes,  he  and  millions  like  him  have  found 
the  easy  road.  But  the  easy  road  is  not  the 
road  to  liberty.  The  road  to  liberty  is  not  a 
superhighway.  It  is  a  difficult  terrain, 
masked  by  a  heavy  fog  of  indifference,  which 
only  the  individual  citizen  can  dispel  for 
himself. 

The  fog  win  lift  when  each  citizen  cares. 
This  Nation  was  built  by  men  who  cared.  A 
responsible  citizen  has  the  foresight  to  realize 
that  what  happens  In  one  comer  of  our  land 
today  will  resound  throughout  it  tomorrow. 
Wherever  injustices  are  allowed  to  continue 
within  our  borders,  wherever  there  are 
church  bombings,  wherever  the  Senate  must 
investigate  Indiscretions,  wherever  Neshoba 
County,  Miss.,  murderers  roam  free  to  kiU 
again,  wherever  these  injtistices  exist  In  our 
land — we  cannot  hope  to  deal  successfuUy 
with  International  inequities  that  plague  us. 
To  be  specific:  The  Berlin  wall  separating 
brother  from  brother,  the  ruthless  murder  of 
Dr.  Carlson  in  the  Congo,  and  the  American 
library  burned  In  Indonesia. 

If  our  citizen  runs  true  to  form,  he  doesn't 
know  about  these  occurrences  and  if  he  did, 
he  wouldn't  care.  But  oiir  road  to  Uberty 
starts  with  knowledge.  Knowledge  of  the 
facts  dispels  the  fog  of  indifference.  With 
knowledge  you  can  take  a  stand,  you  will  be- 
come involved — an  active  citizen  who  caree. 

Then  our  country  wlU  no  longer  have  to 
face  the  enemy  within,  but  Instead  can 
present  a  strong  united  front  to  cope  with 
dangers  threatening  from  without. 


The  Challenge  of  Citizenship 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 
_    IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  know,  each  year  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  con- 
ducts a  "Voice  of  Democracy"  contest 
This  year  over  250,000  high  school  stu- 
dents participated  in  the  contest  com- 
peting for  the  four  scholarships  which 
are  awarded  as  the  top  prize. 

The  winning  amtestant  from  each 
State  Is  brought  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
the  final  judging  as  guest  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  I  am  sure  all  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives join  me  in  saluting  this  fine  pro- 
gram. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  winning 
Q>eech  by  Mr.  Robert  LaVeme  Kl(H>pen- 
burg,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  who  Is  a  resi- 


dent of  my  district.  I  am  sure  all  of  my 
fellow  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  find  the  essay  n^iost  in- 
teresting: 

The  Challenge  or  Citizenship,  1964-65 

(By  Robert  La  Verne  Kloppenburg,  Davenport, 

Iowa) 

Sir  Edmund  HiUary,  when  asked  what  In- 
spired him  to  climb  Mount  Everest,  replied 
"It  was  a  challenge."  And  when  asked  what 
made  it  so  challenging,  he  said,  "It  was 
there."  A  very  noble  attitude.  A  little 
strange,  perhaps.  But  only  when  you  don't 
stop  to  think  about  it.  For  when  you  do 
think  of  it.  you  reaUze  that  everything  is 
"there";  and,  because  it  Is  there.  It  presents 
a  challenge.  The  American  frontier  was 
there.  The  challenge  of  that  vast  wilderness 
was  so  great  that  it  appeared  to  an  entire 
colony  of  people.  Appealed  so  greatly.  In 
fact,  that  it,  like  Everest,  was  quickly  con- 
quered. And  space,  the  more  modern  chal- 
lenge. It,  too,  is  quickly  being  conquered. 
You  might  even  say.  "Progress  Itself  Is  a 
challenge  that  was  met  and  conquered." 

Tes,  when  you  really  think  about  it,  a  lot 
of  people  have  recognized  a  lot  of  chaUenges, 
and  a  lot  has  been  accomplished.  Americans 
really  love  a  challenge. 

But  what  about  the  areas  In  which  In- 
terest lags?  Areas  such  as  citizenship,  for 
example.  Why  does  Interest  In  citizenship 
lag?  True,  maybe  It  isn't  the  most  fascinat- 
ing subject  to  which  we  could  devote  our 
time.  Or  is  It?  Maybe  there  just  isnt 
enough  challenge  to  arouse  any  interest.  Or 
is  there? 

I  feel,  and  I'm  sure  you  would  too,  with  a 
little  thought,  that  there  Is  a  chaUenge  to 
citizenship.  Only,  maybe  this  challenge  1« 
too  obvious,  too  common,  too  much  "there." 
So  much  that  it  becomes  so  everyday  that 
people  no  longer  think  about  It.  It  Is  taken 
too  much  for  granted.  You  see  posters  pro- 
claiming "Let's  put  life  back  in  our  country," 
and  "Let's  put  the  action  back  in  politics." 
I  say,  "Let's  put  the  challenge  back  In  cit- 
izenship." Let's  get  enough  people  aroused 
to  do  something.  But  How?  Just  exactly 
what  is  the  challenge  of  citizenship? 

Basically,  the  chaUenges  of  citizenship  are 
the  same  as  those  you  meet  In  everyday  life. 

The  challenge  of  choice.  Which  political 
party  has  the  soundest  foundation  and  prin- 
ciples? Which  set  of  Ideas  seem  to  be  the 
best  both  for  us  and  for  ova  country?  Which 
candidate  is  beet  qualified  tor  office? 

There  is  the  chaUenge  of  knowledge.  The 
challenge  to  Inform  yourself  of  your  duties, 
your  rights,  and  your  privUeges.  Learn 
what  such  words  as  'niberty,"  "freedom," 
and  "justice"  mean. 

There  is  the  challenge  of  your  civic  obliga- 
tion. Get  out  and  contribute  something, 
however  insignificant.  Do  something,  any- 
thing, that  wlU  In  some  way  benefit  your 
community. 

And  perhaps  most  important,  there  Is  the 
challenge  of  respect.  And  respect  Is  a  chal- 
lenge, although  It  Is  one  that  meet  people 
seem  to  Ignore  rather  than  just  fall  to  recog- 
nize. Respect  the  law.  Respect  the  flag. 
Respect  the  government.  But  most  of  aU, 
respect  what  these  things  stand  for,  and  re- 
spect their  purpose. 

These  are  the  challenges  of  citizenship. 
Choose  your  attitude  of  allegiance.  Know 
why  you  chose  It.  Suppc«^  «iat  attitude. 
But  whatever  you  do,  respect  it. 

Citizenship  most  certainly  la  there,  as  are 
the  ChaUenges.  And  by  living  up  to  the  name 
"American"  you  wlU  be  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges. You  will  be  contributing  to  the 
growth  of  the  greatest  nation  In  history. 
And  you  wlU  be  fulfilling  the  role  of  the  true 
American  citizen. 
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Former  G>iifressman  Explains  Views  on 
Gold  Reserve  Situation    . 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.    BOB    WHJSON.    Mr.     Speaker. 
Tinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times : 
[Prom  the  Loe  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  5.  1965] 

foem^  coitgeessman  explains  views  on 
Gold  Reservk  Situation 

Our  gold  reserve,  easy  to  tmderstand.  Is 
little  understood.  But  It  Is  extremely,  almost 
vitally.  Important. 

The  President  is  vigorously  advocating  the 
removal  of  the  gold  reserve  for  bank  deposits, 
explaining  that  this  is  "In  order  to  strengthen 
the  dollar  in  international  exchange." 

This  is  completely  Inacciirate.  The  re- 
moval of  the  gold  backing  weakens  the  dollar, 
seriously. 

The  proponents  of  the  removal  of  gold 
backing  axe  the  same  people  who  advocated 
the  removal  of  all  gold  reserve  requirements 
Including  currency.  This  would  throw  ua 
Into  a  fiat  money  system,  the  weakest  and 
most  dangerous  type  of  money  known  to 
man.  Lenin  said  the  way  to  destroy  a  na- 
tion is  to  debauch  its  currency. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  best  eco- 
nomic authorities,  the  relatively  low  ratio  of 
our  monetary  gold  stock  to  our  currency  and 
bank  deposits  and  the  fears  of  other  na- 
tions regarding  the  future  value  of  our  dol- 
lar arise  from  the  profligate,  extravagant, 
and  reckless  expansion  of  our  nongold  dol- 
lars, and  also,  of  course,  the  viridespread  con- 
tention that  gold  Is  an  unimportant  or  un- 
necessary element  in  a  good  monetary  sys- 
tem. To  weaken  still  further  the  quality  of 
our  dollar  is  to  make  even  more  dangeroxis 
the  position  in  which  ovir  country  now  finds 
Itself. 

The  dollar  will  become  stronger  only  if 
we  provide  the  basis  for  confidence  in  it.  It 
must  have  the  quality  of  integrity.  To  pro- 
vide this  quality,  the  convertible  gold  stand- 
ard should  be  reinstltuted  at  the  present 
statutory  rate  of  $35  per  fine  ounce  of  gold. 
Such  action  would  cause  the  Government 
and  banks  to  exercise  greater  restraint  In 
the  use  of  credit  and  other  nongoW  substi- 
tutes, should  induce  the  release,  and  addi- 
tion to  our  monetary  gold  stock,  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  $12  bUlion  of  gold  presently 
earmarked  for  foreign  account.  Then  gold 
would  flow  back  into  the  United  States. 

The  solution  to  our  balance-of-payments 
problem  lies  not  in  such  temporary  palliatives 
and  minor  considerations  as  the  limitation 
of  Imports  by  tourists,  or  the  discouragement 
of  voluntary  capital  Investments  abroad. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  restoring 
confidence  in  the  dollar  lies  first  in  the  bal- 
ancing of  our  Federal  budget,  a  vitally  Im- 
portant matter;  and  second,  the  elimination 
or  hea\'y  reduction  of  foreign  aid. 

Holding  our  spending  to  our  Income,  thus 
balancing  the  budget,  would  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  foreign  bankers  In  the  soundness 
of  the  dollar  and  they  would  cease  to  de- 
mand gold. 

Because  foreign  aid  dollars  are  mostly 
spent  here,  some  people  claim  that  foreign 
aid  Is  not  a  factor  in  our  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  and  the  outflow  of  gold. 

This  also  is  completely  Inaccurate.  Al- 
though most  of  the  dollars  are  spent  here, 
goods  and  services  are  sent  overseas  without 
any  dollar  return.  This  tremendously  de- 
creases our  supply  of  goods  and  services  (pro- 


doetSoin)  without  decreasing  the  demand 
tberafor.  Tlius  it's  highly  Inflationary.  The 
free  shipping  out  of  our  oountry  of  billions 
of  dollars  of  productlofi  is  th»  major  c&xise 
ct  our  unfavcroble  balancs  of  pajrments. 

BXUS  W.  HiESTAND, 

Former  U.S.  Representative. 


Plight  of  the  American  Fanner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker. 

1  have  received  a  splendid  letter  from  a 
valued  constituent,  Marvin  Smith,  of 
Route  3.  Paducah,  Tex.,  which  expresses 
in  detail  the  plight  of  the  American 
fanner  and  the  need  for  action  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  I  would  Uke  to  share  this  bit  of 
information  with  other  Members  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  tlie  rest  of  the  people 
in  our  great  country.  Hence  I  include 
a  copy  of  the  letter  to  which  I  refer: 

Paducah,  Tex.. 
February  22, 1965. 
Congressman  Walter  RogeSs, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rogers:  This  letter  is  written 
In  direct  protest  of  the  plans  of  this  admin- 
istration being  made  for  the  farmer.  As 
long  as  I  can  remember  and  from  the  things 
my  father  and  his  father  have  said  of  the 
past,  it  has  always  been  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration which  has  gone  to  bat  for  the 
farmers  and  seen  to  it  thst  they  get  a  fair 
shake.  They  have  given  the  farmers  a  fight- 
ing chance  to  survive  the  many  obstacles, 
price  squeezes,  and  various  obstructions 
thrown  at  them  by  the  Republicans  (partic- 
ularly Mr.  Ezra  Taft  Benson). 

Tlie  gradual  reduction  of  prices  In  the  past 

2  years  on  cotton  and  wheat  will  tiike  under 
many  good  farmers.  These,  though  not 
wheeler-dealers,  in  my  opinion  are  the  cream 
of  the  crop  and  truly  the  backbone  of  our 
Nation.  They,  under  great  pressure,  are  try- 
ing to  raise  a  family,  pay  o3  land  debts  (some 
paying  on  debts  incurred  during  drouth 
years  past),  and  fighting  the  battle  of  in- 
creased prices  of  the  equipment  they  need. 
The  cattle-raising  farmers  are  fighting  the 
battle  of  trying  to  get  as  much  as  two-thirds 
the  price  for  their  cattle  as  they  were  getting 
when  Mr.  Benson  was  trying  to  help  them 
go  under.  Meanwhile,  they  must  sit  back 
and  watch  all  the  beef  being  Imported  to 
drive  prices  down  even  farther. 

These  people  I'm  speakir.g  of  are  not  the 
type  people  who  would  ask  for  or  accept 
charity.  They  are  simply  asking  for  a  fair 
price  for  what  they  have  to  sell.  Their 
selling  prices  are  all  out  of  proportion  to 
what  they  must  pay  for  what  they  buy. 
They  are  asking  for  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue in  the  only  occupation  they  know  that 
they  may  raise  their  children  in  Christian 
homes  and  give  them  the  education  necessary 
to  meet  the  demands  of  our  changing  world. 

It  seems  that  it  would  be  better  to  help 
these  farmers  obtain  higher  parity  (100  per- 
cent wouldn't  be  out  of  line)  for  their  prod- 
ucts than  to  push  2',i  million  farmers  off  the 
land  and  into  breadlines  la  the  cities — cities 
already  overrun  with  unemployment,  idle- 
ness. Juvenile  delinquency,,  and  racial  strife. 
These  cities  are  burdened  enough  without 
such  a  migration  as  has  never  been  seen 
before  in  this  great  country  of  otirs. 


The  true  farmers,  family  sized  and  larger 
would  like  to  have  the  prices  ot  their  prod- 
ucts at  a  fair  parity  and  their  farm  acres 
controlled  to  meet  the  needs  ot  the  UJS.  and 
world  markets.  If  it  is  necessary  for  fann- 
ers to  sell  their  products  at  world  market 
prices,  the  manufacturers  products  should 
be  included  at  this  same  level. 

I  farm  (own  and  rent)  691  acres  In  Cottle 
County  and  have  an  Investment  of  $52,000 
with  19  years  of  farming.  With  the  present 
price  reductions  and  those  of  the  last  2  ycnrs 
In  cotton,  wheat,  and  cattle  prices  it  will  i.ot 
be  long  until  it  will  be  Impossible  for  me  lo 
break  even. 

Your  consideration,  help,  and  support  of 
the  true,  American  farmers  In  this,  their  fieht 
for  survival,  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Without  your  help.  It  will  Jxist  be  a  matter 
of  time  until  the  big  combines,  syndicates, 
and  corporations  will  take  over  and  the 
American  farmer  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Please  let  me  know  If  there  Is  anything 
I  and  my  family  can  do  at  the  local  level. 
Sincerely, 

Marvin  Smith. 


Studies  in  Humanities  Deserve  Broader 
Support 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  thrre 
follows  a  fine  statement  of  the  necessity 
for  a  greater  recognition  of  the  field  of 
humanities.  I  had  Introduced  legit;a- 
tion  on  the  first  day  of  this  session  to 
bolster  Congressman  Wh-liam  S.  Mooe- 
HEAD's  fine  efforts  in  this  vital  area. 

I  feel  that  this  editorial  illustrates  the 
fine  efforts  to  advance  the  horizons  of 
the  creative  arts,  lajiguages,  literature, 
history,  and  others,  that  have  been  mr.cie 
by  the  Iowa  City  Press-Citizen  and  the 
University  of  Iowa  community. 

I  applaud  these  efforts  and  am  sure  ail 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  others  who  read  tlie 
Record  will  read  this  editorial  with  gr.ai 
interest. 

[From  the  Iowa  City  Press-Citizen,  Feb.  Ci. 
1965] 

Studies  in  HuMANrriE.T  Deserve  Broapl.. 
Support 

America's  fascination  with  the  scien',  ftc 
has  opened  a  widening  gap  between  fin  n- 
cial  support  for  scholarly  endeavor  In  ti  ?e 
disclpiaies  and  that  available  for  the  rrts 
and  humanities.  This  Imbalance  has  .::- 
fected  all  aspects  of  the  academic  un;;:- 
taking,  funds  to  aid  students  In  their  ii.  cl- 
uate  studies,  support  for  established  sclii  ;..rs 
pursuing  a  particular  and  promising  line  of 
inquiry  Into  the  unknown,  grunts  for  E:;rb 
facilities  as  libraries. 

To  redress  this  imbalance,  an  effort  i.ow 
Is  being  made  through  the  esublishment  >  ■'.  a 
National  Humanities  Foundation,  simil.;r  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  which  j  :  ys 
so  large  a  part  today  In  advancing  hoi.,  '^s 
of  the  natural  and  physical  sciences.  SucI'.  a 
humanities  foundation  wovild  extend  to  such 
areas  as  the  creative  arts,  languages,  litfr.;- 
ture,  philosophy,  history,  law.  and  oti.'rs 
the  kind  of  governmental  aid  that  for  ni  r.y 
years  has  gone  to  the  sciences.  It  wi-.ild 
recognize  the  involvement  of  the  entire  ua- 
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tlonal  commtmlty  In  Increasing  the  store  of 
knowledge  and  the  transmitting  of  It  In  theee 
areas  In  which  man  ponders  himself  as  man. 

In  this  effort,  a  University  of  Iowa  com- 
mittee is  seeking  to  enlist  the  backing  of 
other  members  of  the  faculty  and  that  of 
other  colleges  and  universities  of  the  State. 
In  a  letter  to  the  faculty,  the  committee 
points  out  that  "the  propriety  and  need  foe 
strong  support,  both  promotional  and  finan- 
cial for  education,  research,  and  creative  pro- 
duction In  the  humanities  and  the  arts 
hardly  need  to  be  pressed  upon  a  university 
s-uch  as  oxirs."  It  Is  fitting,  too,  that  this 
university  with  particularly  strong  programs 
In  the  creative  arts  and  English  should  take 
a  leading  role  In  the  effort  to  further  under- 
standings In  these  fields. 

The  proposal  as  It  exists  now  would  pro- 
vide $5  million  for  the  foiindation's  first  year 
of  operation,  surely  a  small  sum  by  present- 
day  Federal  standards,  although  one  which 
presxunably  would  be  Increased.  The  foun- 
dation would  be  able  to  award  scholarships 
and  fellowships  for  graduate  and  postdoc- 
toral studies,  grants  for  research,  support  for 
publications,  and  stuns  for  Improving  such 
facilities  as  llbzxu-les. 

James  A.  Van  Allen,  the  university's  noted 
physicist,  once  raised  the  question,  as  others 
have,  of  what  we  would  say  to  another  in- 
telligent life  on  some  far-off  star  If  conununl- 
catlon  were  established.  A  national  human- 
ities foundation  does  not  deny  the  impor- 
tance of  science,  of  learning  how  to  oom- 
niunlcate  with  that  galaxy  beyond  our  own, 
it  just  afiSrms  the  importance  of  knowing, 
t<o,  what  we  are  going  to  say  when  we  do. 


The  Challenge  of  Citizenship 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9. 1965 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  conducts  a  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy contest.  This  year  over  250,000 
high  school  students  participated  in  this 
worthwhile  contest. 

The  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  Is  brought  to  Washington,  D.C, 
for  the  final  judging  as  a  guest  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

I  am  proud  to  place,  in  the  Record,  a 
copy  of  the  winning  speech  from 
Florida's  winner.  Miss  Maria  Richmond, 
a  student  at  Dunedin  High  School, 
Dunedin,  Fla.,  and  a  resident  of  my  dis- 
trict. 

The  speech  follows : 

The  Challenge  op  CrrizENSHiP 

(By  Maria  Richmond,  Dunedin  High  School, 
Dunedin,  Fla.) 

Noah  Webster  defines  citizenship  as  "the 
STttus  of  being  a  citizen."  Status  implies  an 
eli  vated  position,  and  being  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  Is  an  elevated  position.  But 
this  Is  about  the  only  general  statement  that 
C'.n  be  made.  Attempts  to  define  citizenship 
srccifically  are  made,  but  few  are  adequate, 
because  it  means  many  different  things  to 
m  iny  different  people,  and  who  Is  to  judge 
w;iich  interpretation  is  all  Inclusive? 

To  the  masses  of  people  In  socialistic  coun- 
tries, American  citizenship  is  an  enigma 
producing  countless  questions  which  are 
never  answered.  To  the  Communist  leaders 
it  is  a  Etiimbllng  block  to  world  domination. 
To  the  foreign  refugee  it  is  a  coveted  state. 


dUQcult  for  an  outsldo-  to  attain.  To  tlie 
peasant  of  an  underdeveIof>ed  country  it  Is 
"that  helping  hand  across  the  sea."  But  to 
too  many  Americans,  it  Is  too  little.  They 
seem  to  say  citizenship  Is  sending  your  child 
to  a  public  school,  getting  your  Income  tax 
In  by  April  IS,  and  maybe  1  day  a  year  giv- 
ing some  thought  to  the  old  war  heroes. 
They  are  right,  but  there  is  more.  You  will 
hear  citizenship  Is  serving  on  the  Jtiry  will- 
ingly, voting  Intelligently,  being  a  good  am- 
bassador wherever  you  are;  and  this  is  even 
more  right.     But  there  is  more. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  give  citizenship  a  real 
meaning,  not  by  being  able  to  give  the  well- 
turned  phrase  of  some  particularly  eloquent 
statesman,  but  an  Individual  meaning. 

There  are  many  ways  to  do  this.  Learn 
about  your  America  In  your  own  way.  Forget 
for  a  minute  the  spacious  skies,  the  amber 
waves  of  grain.  F^nd  your  own  particular 
beauty,  and  you  will  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
your  land.  Forget  for  a  minute  the  war 
heroes  and  learn  of  the  unsung  common 
man  who  went  willingly  into  battle,  and  you 
will  appreciate  the  spirit  of  America.  Forget 
the  mighty  anthems  and  learn  a  simple  song 
of  the  countryside,  and  you  will  understand 
the  voice  of  America. 

Find  something  that  is  yours,  yoiirs  to  ap- 
preciate, yours  to  build  upon,  and  you  will 
discover  the  pride  of  citizenship:  the  pride 
of  being  an  enigma,  a  stumbling  block,  a 
friendly  hand  across  the  sea. 

Find  this  land,  this  song,  this  common 
man;  and  you  will  have  more  than  a  social 
security  number,  more  than  even  status. 
You  will  have  a  true  citizenship  in  a  great 
nation. 


PGA  Tonrnament 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OP   PEirNSTLVANiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Westmore- 
land County,  Pa.,  is  looking  forward  to 
the  coming  August  12-15.  when  Laurel 
Valley  Golf  Club  will  be  host  to  the 
Professional  Golfers'  Association  tourna- 
ment. I  hope  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  be  able  to  visit  us  at  that 
time  and  that  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  good  look  at  our  coimty 
and  its  diversified  topography  and  scenic 
beauty. 

In  recent  years  Westmoreland  County 
has  become  the  winter  sports  center  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  we  have  always  had  a 
reputation  as  an  outstanding  summer 
vacation  area.  Tliere  are  ample  recrea- 
tion spots,  good  fishing,  and  m.odem 
hotels  and  motels  high  in  the  mountains 
and  along  our  beautiful  valleys. 

For  the  businessman  who  attends  the 
PGA,  here  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  con- 
sider sites  in  Westmoreland  Coimty  for 
Industrial  development.  Large  parts  of 
the  coimty  are  underlain  with  rich 
bituminous  coal  reserves,  there  are 
ample  water  resources,  and  we  are  within 
proximity  of  some  of  the  region's  largest 
consuming  centers.  A  vigorous  labor 
force.  Including  workers  with  a  wide 
variety  of  skills,  completes  the  pattern 
which  makes  Westmoreland  County  so 
very  attractive  to  processing  and  manu- 
facturing industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  our  understanding 
that  Congress  will  try  for  an  early  Augiist 


adjournment  If  any  added  incentive  be 
needed,  ttieax  I  commend  your  attention 
to  the  PGA  at  Laurel  Valley.  Memben 
of  the  Congress  from  the  Middle  West 
and  Far  West  should  plan  on  making  the 
Ligonier  area  their  first  stop.  It  Is  less 
than  a  5-hour  drive  via  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  or  Lincoln  Highway. 


Tribnte  to  Samnel  C.  Bernstein 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  nxxMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  March  9. 1965 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  labor,  busi- 
ness, and  government  leaders  meet  In 
Chicago  this  week  to  honor  one  of  our 
State's  most  distinguished  public  serv- 
ants, Mr.  Samuel  C.  Bernstein.  I  am 
privileged  to  pay  tribute  to  his  30  years 
of  service  to  the  State.  Because  of  him, 
Illinois  is  a  better  place  to  live  and  a 
better  place  to  work. 

He  Is  best  known  to  us  as  the  father 
of  the  Illinois  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act,  a  feat  that  he  accomplished 
while  he  was  in  his  twenties.  But  that 
was  only  the  beginning  of  his  noteworthy 
career.  He  began  as  an  expert  in  the 
field  of  emplojonent  security.  However, 
his  expertise  was  soon  expanded  to  em- 
brace the  wide  spectrum  of  labor-man- 
agement relations  and  the  constantly 
changing  demands  of  our  economy.  He 
has  ably  served  the  Nation  as  well  as  the 
State. 

After  achieving  honors  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  Mr.  Bernstein  joined  the 
legislative  Reference  Bureau  In  the 
State  capital  at  Springfield.  There  he 
drafted  the  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act,  which  became  law  in  1937. 
Upon  passage  of  the  law  he  became  gen- 
eral counsel  and  rules  and  regulations 
oflBcer  of  the  division  organized  to  ad- 
minister it.  After  serving  as  assistant 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Placement  and 
Unemployment  Compensation,  he  ac- 
ceded to  that  post  in  1942.  He  is  now 
employment  security  administrator  for 
the  State,  where  he  is  responsible  for  the 
division  of  unemployment  compensation, 
the  Illinois  State  Employment  Service, 
and  the  manpower  development  and 
training  programs  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Bernstein  has  brought  to  his  tasks 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  both  labor  and  managwnent.  He 
has  through  he  years  consistently  sought 
to  improve  services  to  both  worker  and 
employer.  His  humane  approach  to 
labor,  coupled  with  his  understanding  of 
business  requirements  and  his  knowledge 
In  the  field  of  unemplosmient  compensa- 
tion, have  made  Illinois  a  leader  among 
States  In  this  compUcated  area. 

His  work  has  gained  him  recognition 
beyond  the  confines  of  our  State.  He  was 
president  of  the  Interstate  Conference  of 
Emplosonent  Security  Agencies  and  has 
served  as  a  consultant  to  the  TJS.  De- 
partment of  Labor  on  manpower  pro- 
grams. In  1960  he  was  called  to  Wash- 
ington as  an  advisor  to  the  President 
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and  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Governor's  Conference  in  the  matter  of 
unemployment  benefits.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Loyola  University  and  University 
of  Illinois  advisory  boards  for  their  In- 
stitutes of  Labor  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions. He  has  contributed  many  articles 
on  the  subject  of  employment  security. 
And  the  State  of  Illinois  has  drawn  on 
his  talents  for  service  as  assistant  direc- 
tor and  acting  director  of  labor. 

Joining  in  the  testimonial  to  Mr. 
Bernstein's  service  of  the  past  30  years 
will  be  Gov.  Otto  Kerner;  Mayor  Richard 
J.  Daley;  Reuben  G.  Soderstrom,  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  AFL-CIO;  Edwin  C.  Berry,  execu- 
tive director  of  Chicago's  Urban  League; 
Thomas  Ayers,  president.  Common- 
wealth Edison  Co.;  and  Marshall  Kor- 
shak.  trustee  of  the  Metropolitan  Sani- 
tary District  of  Greater  Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Illinois  General  As- 
sembly has  seen  fit  to  commend  Mr. 
Bernstein.  I  submit  its  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 11,  passed  unanimously  by  the 
house  last  February  3  and  the  senate  on 
February  9,  as  a  fitting  worthy  tribute  to 
an  outstanding  public  servant,  Samuel  C. 
Bernstein. 

House  Joint  Resolution  11  follows: 
Illinois  Hottse  Joint  Resolution   U 

Whereas  for  many  years  this  State  has 
benefited  from  the  manifold  contributions  of 
Samuel  C.  Bernstein  who  presently  serves 
as  AdminlBtrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  In  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Labor  and  as  Manpwwer  Development  and 
Training  Coordinator;  and 

Whereas  In  1937,  he  drafted  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  and  was  instrxmaen- 
tal  in  securing  its  passage,  an  effort  which 
required  tact,  finesse  and  thorough  mastery 
of  a  little  understood  subject;  and 

Whereas  Samuel  C.  Bernstein,  as  "father 
of  the  UnemplojTnent  Compensation  Act" 
and  commissioner  of  the  division  of  une- 
employment  compensation  from  1942  to  1963 
worked  ceaselessly  to  keep  the  division 
abreast  of  changing  times  and  striking  proof 
of  his  foresight  and  sagacity  was  shown  dur- 
ing the  recessions  of  1957-58  and  1960-61 
when  Illinois  took  these  crises  in  stride  while 
other  States  found  themselves  inadequately 
prepared;  and  ; 

Whereas  his  Intellectual  prowess  coupled 
with  a  prevasive  humaneness  has  gained  for 
liim  the  deep  respect  of  his  colleagues  and 
this  high  regard  is  attested  to  by  the  pro- 
fusion of  honors  he  has  received  including 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Interstate 
Conference  of  Employment  Security  Agen- 
cies: and 

Whereas  his  prodigious  talents  have  been 
recognized  and  drawn  upon  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  whom  he  served  as 
advisor  in  1960  and  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Governor's  Conference  for 
wiiich  he  served  in  the  same  capacity;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of  the  general  as- 
sembly to  praise  public  officials  from  time  to 
time  so  that  the  citizenry  may  be  informed 
of  their  exemplary  conduct  and  draw  inspir- 
at  Ion  therefrom  and  Sam  Bernstein  through- 
out his  life  has  represented  all  that  is  noble 
In  personal,  professional,  and  public  con- 
duct: Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  74th  Creneral  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  (the  Senate  concurring  herein). 
That  Samuel  C.  Bernstein  be  given  our  high- 
est commendation  for  his  laudable  work  in 
the  field  of  employment  security  and  that  a 
copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Bernstein. 

Chas.  p.  Kkrvin, 
Clerk  of  the  House. 


A  Job  Wen  Done 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Government  is  often  drab  and 
dry  in  its  oflBcial  publications,  but  some- 
times it  is  not.  Today  I  \f  ant  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  out- 
standing, colorful,  and  lively  publication 
being  distributed  by  the  Gieneral  Services 
Administration  to  offer  for  sale  a  petro- 
chemical plant  in  Muskogee,  Okla. 

The  brochure  GSA  has  prepared  to 
offer  this  plant  is  imaginative  in  its  de- 
sign and  use  of  color  and  pictures.  It  is 
full  of  accurate  information  well  pre- 
sented. It  is  an  attractive  publication 
which  is  sure  to  arouse  Interest  in  the 
plant  wherever  it  is  distributed.  This 
is  not  a  drab  announcement  of  an  oflB- 
cial  Government  action,  but  an  honest 
attempt  to  sell  a  quality  facility  at  a 
good  price.  Any  first-rate  industrial  real 
estate  firm  could  be  pi-oud  of  this  bro- 
chure, any  top-flight  chamber  of  com- 
merce would  admire  its  presentation  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  the  city  of 
Muskogee. 

The  plant  being  sold  was  operated  by 
the  Callery  Chemical  Co.  for  the  U.S. 
Navy,  and  later  the  Air  Force,  to  pro- 
duce high-energy  boronhydride  liquid 
fuels.  It  was  in  production  for  about  2 
years,  and  since  then  has  been  main- 
tained in  like -new  condition  by  a  staff 
of  maintenance  workers.  It  consists  of 
modem,  efficient  equipment  for  the  pro- 
duction of  gaseous  ethylene,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon  dioxide,  set  on  a 
250-acre  site  on  the  Arkansas  River, 
where  commercial  navigation  wUl  be 
available  by  1970.  Another  420  acres  of 
adjoining,  unimproved  land  will  be  sold 
separately. 

The  plant,  like  the  GSA  brochure  offer- 
ing it  for  sale,  is  not  drab.  It  consists 
of  attractive,  landscaped  buildings  on  an 
Arkansas  River  bottomland  site,  fenced, 
and  brightly  lighted  with  perimeter  and 
street  lights. 

It  is  served  by  a  rail  spur  connecting 
with  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
Railroad  with  six  loading  and  unloading 
points  within  the  plant.  Electric  power — 
12,500  kllovolt-amperes — Is  provided  di- 
rectly to  the  plant  by  the  Oklahoma  Gas 
and  Electric  Co.,  and  up  to  2,600  gallons 
per  minute  of  water  are  supplied  by  the 
city  of  Muskogee  through  a  12 -inch  pipe- 
line. A  nearly  unlimited  supply  of  nat- 
ural gas  comes  to  the  plant  through  a 
special  Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Co.  meter- 
ing station  on  the  site. 

The  plant  is  located  in  an  area  which 
is  rapidly  developing  into  a  major  in- 
dustrial center,  and  that  development 
will  be  accelerated  when  the  Arkansas 
River  becomes  navigable.  The  climate 
Is  mild,  that  city  progressive,  the  labor 
supply  abundant  and  willing,  and  the 
Oklahoma  tax  structure  is  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  new  industry. 

All  this  information  and  much  more 
is  presented  in  the  GSA  brochure  an- 


nouncing the  offering  of  the  plant  for 
sale.  The  brochure  is  attractive  and  well 
done,  and  it  is  an  honest  effort  to  sell  a 
good  property  at  a  good  price;  an  effort 
to  retrieve  for  the  Federal  Government 
as  much  as  possible  of  its  investment  in 
the  plant. 


Teamwork  Erases  Keapuka's  Flood  Scars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  oi.e 
of  the  sources  of  the  strength  and  vitality 
of  our  great  State  of  Hawaii,  is  and  has 
been,  the  willingness  of  us  all  to  assist 
one  another,  especially  in  times  of  chaos 
and  disaster.  That  this  great  tradition 
has  been  upheld  during  the  recent  floods 
at  Keapuka  makes  me  feel  that  much 
prouder  to  be  from  Hawaii. 

Those  individuals  and  organizatioiiS 
that  unselfishly  gave  of  their  time  and 
effort  to  help  their  neighbors  in  the 
restoration  of  Keapuka  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  concern  and  devotion. 
Communities  throughout  our  counti-y 
could  do  well  to  follow  our  example. 

With  unanimous  consent  I  insert  In 
the  Record  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  of  February 
10,  which  calls  attention  to  the  team- 
work which  was  exhibited  on  that 
occasion : 

Teamwork    Erases    Keapuka's   Flood   Sc.ms 
(By  Joe  Arakakl) 

Only  6  days  ago,  a  sudden  storm  dumped 
more  than  12  inches  of  rain  in  the  Koolau 
Mountains,  unleashing  a  flash  flood  which 
took  two  lives  and  damaged  43  homes  and  30 
automobiles  in  Kaneohe's  Keapuka  sub- 
division. 

The  flood  inflicted  more  than  $300,000 
damage  in  the  subdivision  alone. 

A  giant  tree  floating  down  Waikalua 
Stre.nm  past  the  subdivision  caught  on 
Luluku  Road  bridge  and  turned  it  into  a 
doni. 

Residents  of  the  3-year-old  subdivision, 
developed  by  Blackfleld  Enterprises,  were 
shocked  and  in  despair  after  the  devastatiu::. 

They  had  no  flood  insurance. 

Early  Tiiursday,  the  fleeing  flood  victin.s 
were  evacuated  by  Hawaii  National  Guard 
and  Kaneohe  Marine  Air  Station  vehicles. 

Keapuka  was  in  a  pitiful  mess  that  d,.v 
with  debris,  mud,  and  wreckage  scattend 
througiiout  the  Apapane  Street  area. 

You  would  never  know  there  was  a  flo'  d 
there  if  you  should  visit  Keapulca  today. 

Within  2  days  after  the  50-mile-an-li('iir- 
flood,  most  of  the  debris,  mud.  and  wreckr.i;t' 
were  cleared  away  by  volunteer  workers,  ci'y 
and  county  crews,  and  firemen. 

Help  to  the  distressed  area  poured  in  fr>:r. 
many  areas. 

William  Blackfleld.  president  of  Blackfir;d 
Enterprises,  went  into  the  scene  Friday,  sur- 
veyed damage  in  each  home  and  explond 
avenues  of  relief. 

He  had  no  legal  responsibility,  he  said. 
but  felt  the  homes  should  be  repaired  .is 
soon  as  possible. 

Blackfleld  quickly  organized  and  coordi- 
nated the  work  of  restoring  the  flood  ravaged 
community. 

Construction  firms  and  labor  unions  joined 
liands  in  a  massive  volunteer  effort  Saturday. 
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By  Sunday  afternoon,  all  of  the  damaged 
homes,  except  the  one  of  a  houseowner  who 
refused  assistance,  were  repaired. 

More  than  250  volunteers  assisted  In  the 
repair  and  cleimup  project. 

Blackfleld  Enterprises,  American  Factors, 
and  the  AFLr-CIO  Building  and  Trades  Coun- 
cil Joined  forces  to  repair  the  43  water- 
v.recked  homes. 

American  Factors  supplied  building  ma- 
terials, the  unions  provided  the  labor  force. 
and  Blackfleld  supplied  equipment  and  men 
I J  supervise  the  repair  work. 

Precut  materials  on  hand  to  build  the 
Irst  50  units  of  the  800-unlt  Keapuka  tract 
l.icilitated  repair  work. 

By  Saturday  morning,  packets  of  needed 
materials  were  In  front  of  each  damaged 
liome.  Some  30  work  crews  were  organized 
v.ith  Blackfleld's  men,  who  were  familiar 
with  the  tract,  serving  on  each,  and  helping 
direct  volunteer  tradesmen  from  other  firms 
:  nd  projects. 

All  this  work  was  done  at  no  cost  to  the 
liomeowners. 

Blackfleld  said  today  that  "all  structural 
t:  images"  have  been  repaired. 

"We  finished  the  repair  work  within  17 
hours  after  we  started  work  early  Saturday." 
lie  said. 

While  volunteers  were  busy  at  work,  the 
Ued.  Cross  and  Salvation  Army  manned  dis- 
.  ster  headquarters  to  feed  the  army  of  vol- 
imteers. 

The  Salvation  Army  also  conducted  a  drive 
nnd  collected  bedding  and  mattresses  for 
the  fiood-stricken  residents. 

The  Keapuka  Community  Association  re- 
.':ponded  In  numbers,  with  over  100  members, 
to  assist  their  grief-stricken  neighbors. 
But  the  Keapuka  story  is  not  yet  over. 
The   repaired   homes   need   painting    and 
U.wns  must  be  restored. 

Some  of  the  painting  work  was  done  by 
18  of  Blackfield's  men  Sunday. 

Blackfield  said  that  painting  of  the  re- 
paired homes  and  landscape  work  will  be- 
pin  Sattirday  with  some  200  volunteers  ttim- 
ing  out. 

The  Painting  Contractors  Association  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Paint  Lacquer  and  Varnish 
.•\ssociation  Jointly  will  carry  out  the  painting 
ob. 

The  Outdoor  Circle  will  make  150  trees 
available  to  the  Keapuka  residents  to  re- 
.-tore  their  damaged  lawns  and  this  Job  will 
be  handled  by  volunteers  from  the  commu- 
I  ity  association. 

Blackfleld  added  that  J.  A.  Thompson  and 
.'^n  will  furnish  trucks  and  hauling  equip- 
ment to  transport  topsoil  into  the  subdi- 
vision. 

Centex  Trousdale  and  Kaneohe  Ranch 
Co.  will  provide  the  topsoil,  according  to 
Blackfield. 

His  own  employees  will  supervise  the  soil 
restoration  project. 

Blackfield  commented,  "The  damaged 
homes  will  t>e  restored  to  a  better  condition 
than  their  original  State  when  all  work  has 
been  completed." 

Of  the  Joint  efforts.  Blackfield  observed,  "I 
have  never  in  my  life  seen  such  a  tremendous 
response  and  demonstration  of  the  aloha 
rpirit  In  all  of  my  travels. 

"One     house     victim    told     me    "I    never 

thought  I  could  rebuild  my  house  in  a  year."  " 

He   said    off-duty    policemen    will   handle 

iraffic  during  the  painting  and  landscaping 

work. 

City  Engineer  Yoshio  Kuniraoto  said  that 
he  had  at>out  150  city  and  county  workers 
in  the  Keapuka  area  to  assist  In  the  clean- 
\ip  work. 

He  reported  that  if  the  tree  had  caught  In 
'.he  Llkellke  Highway  culvert,  the  damage  to 
the  sul)dlvislon  would  have  been  worse. 

He  feels  the  Luluku  Road  culvert  was  big 
enough  to  handle  the  floodwaters  if  It  had 
not  been  blocked  by  the  big  tree. 


•TTie  vcdunteers  did  a  tremendous  Job  ot 
restoring  the  damaged  homes,"  he  noted. 

Meanwhile,  the  Red  Cross  reported  that  35 
Keapuka  families  bo  far  have  applied  for 
Red    Cross    rehabilitation    assistance. 

The  Red  Cross  also  provided  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  household  Items  and  medical  at- 
tention to  flood  victims  dvirlng  the  emer- 
gency. 

Its  disaster  headquarters  at  Blackfield's 
model  home  In  Keapuka  will  be  open  from 
9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  dally  except  Saturdays  and 
Sundays. 

Also  offering  free  medical  care  to  flood 
victims  were  physicians  belonging  to  the 
Honolulu    County    Medical    Society. 

In  other  developments,  the  Keapuka  Com- 
munity Association  thus  far  has  collected 
about  $3,000  in  contributions  to  aid  the  dis- 
aster victims.  Half  of  this  amount  came 
from  the  association  Itself. 

COMMUNITY    RESPONSE 

Keapuka  flood  victims  say  they  are  over- 
whelmed by  the  community  response  and  aid 
offered  them. 

Mrs.  Helen  Kosaka.  whose  home  was  one  of 
the  mo6t  severely  damaged,  said  she  Is  be- 
yond words  to  express  her  deep  appreciation. 

"I  Just  want  to  let  everyone  know  how 
grateful  I  am  for  the  help  rendered,"  she 
said. 

She  is  now  staying  with  her  niece  and  ex- 
pects to  move  back  Into  her  home  as  soon  as 
she  can  replace  damaged  furnishings. 

Another  flood  victim,  Aquillno  Santos, 
said  he  moved  to  Keapuka  from  Kallhl  last 
April. 

"We  are  proud  to  live  in  this  community," 
he  said.  "The  community  association  mem- 
bers, who  were  complete  strangers  to  us, 
came  and  offered  all  the  help  we  needed. 

"You  bet  we  wUl  Join  the  association,"  he 
said. 

Santos  also  praised  the  work  of  the  Red 
Cross,  which  he  described  as  a  "great  organi- 
zation." 

Another  Apapane  Street  resident.  Ray- 
mond Hee,  said,  "It  was  tremendous.  Every- 
one helped." 

ALSO  GIVE  AID 

Flood  victims  also  received  aid  from  the 
Hawaiian  Electric  Co.,  which  repaired 
all  electrical  appliances  up  to  $100  per  fam- 
ily, and  Ramsay,  which  repaired  General 
Electric  appliances  damaged  by  the  floods. 

Ramsay's  men  spent  all  night  Saturday  re- 
pairing them  and  had  them  returned  to  the 
owners  Sunday. 

Realty  Mortgage  Co.,  a  Blackfield  subsidi- 
ary, agreed  to  waive  liouse  pajrments  to  own- 
ers of  damaged  homes  for  several  months,  de- 
pending on  individual  family  requirements. 

There  were  many  other  community  and 
church  groups  assisting  the  flood  victims. 
"My  faith  in  mankind  has  been  rekindled," 
Eununed  up  Blackfleld. 


So  that  none  of  my  colleagues  will  miss 
the  opportunity  of  reading  this  editorial, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  it  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  ; 

OUTSAGK  AT  SeLMA 

The  news  from  Selma,  Ala.,  where  police 
beat  and  mauled  and  gassed  tmarmed,  help- 
less and  unoffending  citizens  will  shock  and 
alarm  the  whole  Nation.  It  is  simply  Incon- 
ceivable that  In  this  day  and  age,  the  police 
who  have  sworn  to  uphold  the  law  and  pro- 
tect the  citizenry  could  resort,  Instead,  to 
violent  attacks  upon  them^. 

Pecent  citizens  will  weep  for  the  wronged 
and  persecuted  demonstrators,  for  the  decent 
citizens  of  Alabama  who  must  recoil  In  horror 
from  the  spectacle  of  sadism,  for  the  good 
name  of  the  Nation  before  the  world.  This 
brutality  Is  the  Inevitable  result  of  the  In- 
tolerance fostered  by  an  Infamous  State 
government  that  Ls  without  conscience  or 
morals. 

The  situation  calls  for  more  than  mere 
reproach  and  angul&h,  but  it  Is  not  easy  to 
say  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion of  this  scandalous  misuse  of  police  power. 
Congress,  as  a  beginning,  must  promptly  pass 
legislation  that  will  put  Into  Federal  hands 
the  registration  of  voters  that  the  Alabtlma 
authorities  will  continue  to  obstruct  as  long 
as  they  have  any  discretion.  At  least,  such 
legislation  will  put  beyond  contest  the  rights 
that  the  Negro  citizens  have  been  trying  to 
gain  by  demonstration. 


Outrage  at  Selma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF   WISCONSnf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\TES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  this 
Congress  of  the  United  States  nauseated 
with  a  profound  sense  of  shame  and  out- 
rage over  the  recent  events  in  Selma, 
Ala. 

I  concur  with  sentiments  expressed 
this  day  by  the  Washington  Post  in  an 
editorial  entitled  "Outrage  at  Selma." 


Extremist  Groaps:  A  Clear  and  Present 
Danger  to  Freedom  and  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  National  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers  has  recently  pub- 
hshed  a  booklet  entitled  "Extremist 
Groups:  A  Clear  and  Present  Danger  to 
Freedom  and  Democracy." 

The  danger  of  extremism  from  the  left 
and  right  is  ever  present  in  this  Nation. 
Tliese  groups  pose  a  serious  threat  to  our 
liberty  and  democratic  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  this  booklet  in  the  Record  and 
commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues : 

The  PTA  Where  Demcoract  Prevails — 
Open  Membership 

PTA  memberships,  now  about  12  million, 
represent  a  fair  cross  section  of  America. 

Membership  is  open  to  all  who  want  to 
work  for  children  and  yo\ith.  There  are 
no  barriers  of  color,  creed,  occupation,  or 
income. 

The  PTA  Is  nonsectarlan  and  nonpartisan. 
No  one  Is  asked  what  his  religious  and  politi- 
cal beliefs  and  aflUiations  are. 

The  PTA  is  an  educational  organization 
dedicated  to  promoting  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren through  home,  school,  church,  and 
community.  It  welcomes  all  who  want  to 
learn  more  about  children  and  act  on  their 
behalf. 

Procedures:  The  PTA  practices  democracy. 
It  welcomes  dissent  as  well  as  assent.  It  does 
not  Impose  conformity  to  any  doctrine  or 
dogma  except  democracy. 

In  the  national  organization,  the  State  or- 
ganization, and  the  local  association,  the  rule 
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Is  to  abide  by  majority  decisions  aiid  to  re- 
spect the  right  ol  the  minority  to  disagree 
and  work  for  change. 

Unity  and  diversity:  What  brings  us  to- 
gether in  the  PTA — our  common  concern  for 
children— is  greater  than  anything  that  can 
divide  us.  Althougb  there  are  bound  to  be 
differences  of  opinion  where  children  and 
schools  are  concerned,  PTA  members  are 
not  youngsters  who  pick  up  their  iiiarbles  and 
go  home  when  they  cannot  have  their  way. 

PTA  members  can  tolerate  diversity  and  act 
with  unity  and  enthusiasm  on  majority  de- 
cisions. This  is  the  democratic  way,  the 
PTA  way. 

EXTREMIST    GROUPS BOTH    OF    THE    RIGHT    AND 

OP   THE    LEIT 

Mo6t  of  US  believe  in  the  right  of  others 
to  hold  and  to  express  views,  even  extreme 
ones,  that  differ  from  our  own. 

Extremist  groups  try  to  stifle  free  expres- 
sion of  views  opposed  to  their  own. 

Most  of  us  believe  that  free  access  to  in- 
formation and  a  diversity  of  opinions  are 
essential  in  a  democracy. 

Extremist  groups  try  to  purge  school  and 
public  libraries  of  publlcatlonfi  that  are  ob- 
jectionable to  them. 

Most  of  us  believe  the  public  schools  should 
not  indoctrinate  students  In  the  political, 
economic,  religious,  or  social  views  of  any 
group. 

Extremist  groups  put  pressures  on  schools 
to  adopt  courses  and  textbooks  that  reflect 
their  views. 

Most  of  us  believe  that  criticism  of  public 
institutions  and  officials  is  healthy,  but  that 
criticism  should  be  informed,  constrxictive. 
and  based  on  facts. 

Extremist  groups  make  Irresponsible,  ven- 
omous, and  near-llbelous  attacks  on  indi- 
viduals, institutions,  and  organizations  that 
disagree  with  them. 

Most  of  us  believe  that  political,  social,  and 
economic  change  should  be  brought  about  by 
legal,  democratic  procedures. 

ExtremLst  groups  use  coercion,  intimida- 
tion, and  even  violence  to  prevent  or  force 
change. 

Most  of  us  believe  that  patience,  good  will, 
and  intelligent,  cooperative  effort  are  needed 
to  deal  with  complicated  issues  and  problems. 

Extremist  groups  are  likely  to  believe  there 
are  easy,  simple,  fast  solutions  to  complex 
problems  and  to  advocate  oversimplified,  very 
often  dangerous  measxires. 

Most  of  us  believe  in  rule  by  the  majority, 
subject    to   criticism    by   a   loyal    opposition. 

Extremist  groups  believe  in  rule  by  their 
own  minority  and  label  any  opposition  as 
dlsloyal- 

TACTIC    OP    EXTREMIST    GROUPS 

Front  groups:  Extremist  groups  set  up 
front  organizations  with  high-sounding,  pa- 
triotic names  to  promote  their  views. 

Free  speakers:  They  offer  to  provide  free 
speakers  in  order  to  spread  their  propaganda. 

Infiltration :  They  infiltrate  democratic  or- 
ganizations like  the  PTA  and  try  to  capture 
key  positions  like  the  program  chairman- 
ship. 

They  send  representatives  to  meetings  with 
prepared,  loaded,  unanswerable  questions  to 
harass  speakers  whose  views  differ  from 
theirs.  They  prolong  meetings  so  they  can 
make  minority  decisions  after  the  wornout 
majority  has  gone  home. 

"Divide  and  conquer":  They  try  to  dis- 
credit State  and  national  organizations  and 
create  distrust  of  their  leadership  in  order 
to  isolate  local  associations  and  capture  con- 
trol of  them. 

They  encourage  Irrelevant  programs  and 
debates  over  organizational  details  to  dis- 
rupt the  work  of  an  organization  and  divert 
it  from  its  own  productive  activities. 

Blacklisting  and  labeling:  They  probe  into 
the  personal  history  and  political  affiliations 
of    educators,   clergymen,   and   authors  and 


label  as  "subversive,"  "un-American,"  "radi- 
cal" those  whose  beliefs  and  affiliations  differ 
from  theirs. 

Hysteria  and  fear:  They  create  fear  and 
Insecurity  by  highly  emotional.  Inflammatory 
charges  of  subversive  Influences  in  schools, 
government,  and  community  organizations. 

Coercion  and  Intimidation:  They  threaten 
investigations  of  school  administrators, 
teachers,  librarians,  and  members  of  school 
and  library  boards  who  resist  pressures  for 
conformity  to  their  views. 

Some  groups  use  social  ostracism,  economic 
pressiu'es,  and  even  violence  to  silence  dis- 
agreement and  impose  their  views  on  a  com- 
munity. 

Misrepresentation:  They  make  false 
charges  and  use  quotations  taken  out  of 
context. 

They  distribute  smear  literature  and  poi- 
son-pen pamphlets,  usually  imported  from 
outside  the  community. 

ways  to  combat  undemorratic  pressl'res  on 
pta's,  schools,  and  libraries 

In  the  PTA  appoint  a  committee  to  become 
informed  on  extremist  groupe.  their  front 
organizations,  and  their  tactics. 

Devote  a  meeting  to  a  factual  report  by  the 
committee  on  extremist  group*:  their  efforts 
to  infiltrate  PTA's  and  Influence  them  to 
withdraw  from  the  State  and  national  orga- 
nizations; and  their  undemocratic  pressures 
on  schools  and  libraries. 

Establish  the  policy  that  rasolutions  and 
motions  on  controversial  issues  will  not  be 
voted  on  until  the  meeting  following  their 
introduction.  This  assures  that  the  mem- 
bership can  be  alerted  and  all  views  on  an 
Issue    can   be  fairly   represented   and   heard. 

If  someone  comes  up  with  a  loaded,  un- 
answerable question,  ask  him  to  rephrase  it. 
Usually  he  cannot,  because  it  is  a  canned 
question. 

Never  mislay  your  sense  of  humor.  A 
humorous  remark  has  more  than  once  pricked 
an  Inflated  ballon. 

Set  a  definite,  reasonable  time  for  adjourn- 
ment. This  assures  that  decieions  will  not 
be  made  by  an  extremist  minority  that  out- 
stays the  moderate  majority. 

Look  gift  speakers  in  the  mouth.  Find  out 
why  they  want  to  speak  and  whom  they 
represent. 

Keep  the  community  and  the  press  sup- 
plied with  facts  about  PTA  purposes  and 
projects. 

Schools  urge  school  boards  to  do  the 
following; 

Have  written  statements  of  policy  placing 
responsibility  for  curriculum  decisions  and 
selection  of  textbooks,  films,  pamphlets,  and 
other  teaching  materials  with  teachers  arid 
educational   administraii\e   officials. 

Have  an  information  program  to  sustain 
community  understanding  of  these  policies. 

Have  clearly  defined  procedures  for  deal- 
ing with  complaints  on  curriculum,  books, 
and  teachers.  For  example,  require  that 
charges  and  complaints  be  made  in  writing 
and  signed  by  the  complainant,  referred  to 
a  special  committee,  and  so  on. 

Libraries  urge  library  boards  also  to  have 
written  policies  on  book  selection;  a  public 
education  program;  and  definite  procedures 
for  handling  complaints. 

Prepare  In  advance.  Invite  representatives 
from  schools,  churches,  libraries,  labor,  in- 
dustry, press,  radio,  and  TV  to  a  meeting  to 
consider  sound,  democratic  ways  of  dealing 
with  extremist  pressures. 

Establish  a  Joint  committee  for  a  contin- 
uing exchange  of  Information  and  ideas. 

Conduct  a  Joint,  vigorous  education  cam- 
paign to  make  the  community  aware  of  the 
importance  of  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom to  read,  to  teach,  and  to  learn. 

If  an  attack  comes.  Bring  it  out  In  the 
open. 

Insist  that  charges  and  complaints  be  spe- 
cific, written,  documented,  and  signed. 


Ask  the  school  board  or  library  board  to 
hold  public  hearings. 

Get  full  press,  radio,  and  TV  coverage. 

Seek  advice  and  help  from  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  your  State 
congress,  and  from  such  groups  as  the  State 
education  association,  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation, the  National  Council  for  Civic 
Responsibility,  the  National  Covmcll  of 
Teachers  of  English,  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Social  Studies,  and  local  and 
State  colleges  and  universities. 


Voice  of  Democracy  Contest 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1965 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  conducts  a  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest. 

,  This  contest  has  become  an  American 
tradition  for  it  perpetuates  two  of  our 
proudest  characteristics:  patriotism  and 
competiveness.  It  provides  the  yoimg 
people  of  this  country  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  their  ideas  and  ideals  of 
what  democracy  is  and  should  continue 
to  mean  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

This  year  over  250,000  high  school  stu- 
dents participated  in  the  contest  compet- 
ing for  the  four  scholarships  which  are 
awarded  as  the  top  prizes.  First  prize 
is  a  $5,000  scholarship,  second  prize  is 
$3,500,  third  prize  is  $2,500,  and  the 
fourth  prize  is  $1,500.  The  winning  con- 
testant from  each  State  is  brought  to 
Washington.  D.C.,  for  the  final  judging 
as  a  guest  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

Miss  Mary  Barbara  Benedetto  of  Ma- 
con, Ga.,  who  is  a  resident  of  our  district, 
was  the  winner  in  the  State  of  Georgia 

The  subject  of  Miss  Benedetto's  speech. 
'"The  Challenge  of  Citizenship,"  set? 
forth  justice  as  the  ideal  which  best  ex- 
presses the  essence  of  what  a  good  citi- 
zen should  be.  She  explains  that  justice 
is  more  than  an  ideal:  it  is  also  a  clear 
guide  to  how  we  may  practice  good  citi- 
zenship by  keeping  "a  proper  balance 
between  rights  and  duties,  cherishiuL' 
the  rights,  performing  the  duties,  seeinc; 
the  necessity  of  both  for  the  good  of 
society  as  a  whole."  Setting  aside  ab- 
stract considerations,  she  goes  straight 
to  the  practical  message  of  her  speecli. 
We  must,  as  good  citizens,  vote  for  men 
worthy  of  public  office  and  participate 
fully  in  that  occupation,  however  hum- 
drum it  may  seem,  which  best  serves  the 
good  of  the  country. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  include  here- 
with Miss  Benedetto's  winning  speech: 

The  Challenge  of  CmzENSHn*,  1964-65 
(By  Mary  Barbara  Benedetto,  Macon,  Ga.) 

Since  the  scale  is  a  means  of  Judging  the 
equality  of  two  things  weight,  it  Is  a  rather 
universal  ctistom  to  show  justice  as  a  bal- 
ance— equality  of  men  before  God  and  before 
country. 
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Justice  is  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  of 
citizenship.  In  fact,  it  goes  beyond  all  other 
ideals  In  expressing  the  essence  of  what  a 
good  citizen  Is. 

To  be  a  good  citizen  Is  to  keep  a  proper 
balance  between  rights  and  duties,  cherish- 
ing the  rights,  performing  the  duties,  seeing 
ihe  necessity  of  both  for  the  good  of  society 
;;F.  a  whole. 

What  is  this  balance  of  rights  and  duties  If 
not  a  clear  example  of  how  Justice  should  be 
jiracticed? 

If  we  vote  for  a  certain  man  only  because 
we  know  he  won't  forget  our  vote  when  fu- 
ture appropriations  are  made,  where  Is  our 
iustlce?  However,  we  contend,  a  more  honest 
vote  might  mean  some  loss  to  me,  great  or 
.email,  a  more  conscientious  vote  might  be 
tlie  deciding  factor  buying  a  house,  trading 
in  a  car,  getting  Tonuny  that  electric  train. 
But  only  a  vote  which  helps  put  a  worthy 
man  In  ofiBce  Is  worth  my  while  if  I  imder- 
stand  what  It  means  to  be  a  citizen  of  my 
lountry. 

But  this  Is  hard,  we  protest. 

When  someone  appeals  to  us  for  justice  we 
,'ire  unashamedly  callous.  Should  his  plea  be 
answered  with  tolerance  and  pity  because  we 
wish  to  preserve  peace  on  the  home  front  or 
liave  face  on  the  foreign  scene?  Yes,  as- 
suredly, but  more  essential,  his  appeal  should 
be  answered  with  real  understanding  and 
.sincere  concern  because  we  are  citizens  of  our 
country,  a  country  which  was  founded  and 
still  survives  only  because  of  man's  belief  In 
the  duty  of  brotherhood,  not  at  all  incom- 
patible with  his  right  to  freedom,  but  rather 
u  necessary  consequence  of  it. 

But  this  Is  hard,  we  protest. 

We  protest  that  It  Is  hard.  But  should  It 
be  easy?  Should  we  be  content  to  take 
pver3rthlng  our  country  has  to  offer  without 
giving  In  return?  Should  we  be  protected, 
educated,  and  Inspired  without  protecting, 
educating,  and  Inspiring  In  turn?  Can  we  be 
satisfied  with  Just  living  In  our  country  at 
this  time  without  living  for  our  country  par- 
ticularly at  this  time. 

If  I  am  a  capable  engineer,  my  Job  Is  to 
build  that  bridge.  If  I  am  qualified  to  fill 
some  public  office,  my  Job  is  to  try  to  win  that 
office  and  do  my  best  to  fulfill  It.  If  I  have 
the  tremendous  ability  to  get  a  point  across, 
my  Job  is  to  teach.  If  I  am  accomplished  in 
]<aintlng,  writing,  or  music,  my  Job  Is  to  show 
others  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  these 
worthwhile  endeavors.  If  personality  is  my 
best  talent,  my  Job  Is  to  bring  about  harmony 
in  the  dally  affairs  of  men. 

Where  can  the  valor  be  found  that  Plut- 
arch spoke  of  when  he  said:  "If  all  the  world 
were  Just,  there  would  be  no  need  of  valor." 
It  can  be  found  on  the  battlefield,  certainly, 
but  In  the  course  of  human  affairs  relatively 
few  even  see  the  battlefield  at  all.  It  Is  In  the 
regular,  dally  doing,  the  perhaps  humdrum 
activities  on  which  our  country  depends,  that 
each  of  us  shows  whether  or  not  he  has  the 
necessary  stamina  and  courage  to  keep  our 
I'ountry  as  strong  and  good  as  God  Intends  It 
to  be  and  as  we  wish  It  to  be. 

How  shall  I,  in  Justice,  respond  to  God's 
gift  of  my  country  if  not  with  a  wholehearted 
effort  to  make  use  of  this  gift  to  the  best  of 
my  ability? 
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Mr.  BRAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
several  years  there  has  been  so  much 


written  and  said  on  the  subject  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  crime  that  it  is  easy 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  of  our  young  people  are  decent, 
sensible,  and  thoroughly  £idmlrable. 

For  this  reason  I  read  with  special  en- 
joyment an  article  in  the  "This  Week" 
magazine  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  for 
Sunday,  March  7,  1965,  recounting  some 
of  the  remarkable  activities  of  the  97 
percent  of  our  young  people  who  lead 
productive,  interesting,  and  worthwhile 
lives. 

The  article  follows: 

Youngsters  With  a  Cause 
(By  Jean  Llbman  Block) 
What  do  teenagers  do  for  kicks?  The 
ones  you  read  about  In  screaming  headlines 
steal  cars,  sniff  glue,  shoplift,  smash  plate- 
glass  windows,  smoke  marihuana,  and  in- 
dulge in  promiscuous  sex  play.  These  are 
the  delinquents,  yet  they  represent  less  than 
3  percent  of  all  young  people  in  their  teens. 
What  of  the  other  97  percent  who  rarely 
make  the  front  page?  They  aren't  news  at 
all.  Yet  If  you  were  to  dig,  as  I  did  over 
the  past  weeks,  into  the  Interests  and  activi- 
ties of  the  livelier  members  of  the  antl- 
dellnquency  or  nondellnquency  set  (there 
Isn't  even  a  word  to  describe  the  good  kids) ; 
you  would  be  atlngle  with  excitement. 

They  are  Involved  In  everything — rockets, 
ca,ncer  research,  their  own  hometown  Peace 
Corps,  organizing  conferences  on  human 
rights,  getting  out  the  vote,  rescuing  ffood 
victims,  winning  Olympic  medals  and  sing- 
ing on  a  good-will  tour  of  Europe.  They 
do  these  things  on  their  own  or  through 
organizations.  For  example,  over  18  million 
boys  and  girls  In  all  50  States  are  American 
Red  Cross  Youth  Volunteers.  These  teens 
help  in  hospitals  and  orphanages,  work  with 
underprivileged  and  retarded  children  and 
participate  In  many  other  Red  Cross  activi- 
ties.   But  look  at  lots  of  others: 

Teen  circus:  Take  the  Wenatchee  Youth 
Circus  In  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  with  high-wire 
acts,  acrobats,  and  clowns,  though  no  wild 
animals.  "We  can't  get  parents  to  house  py- 
thons and  tigers  over  the  winter,"  says  Paul 
Pugh  regretfully.  He  is  both  a  local  Junior 
high  principal  and  the  Impresstu-lo  of  the 
circus  with  a  changing  cast  each  year  of  80 
boys  and  girls,  mostly  In  their  lower  teens. 
The  troupe,  which  has  amassed  $50,000  worth 
of  equipment  in  the  dozen  years  of  Its  life, 
hits  the  road  every  summer  to  play  at  hospi- 
tals, fairs,  and  service  organlzatlcms  up  and 
down  the  west  coast  and  into  Alaska.  The 
show  is  nonprofit,  but  self-supporting.  The 
youngsters'  reward  is  the  thrUl  of  training 
that  gives  them  lithe,  disciplined  bodies  that 
can  soar  through  space  50  feet  up  In  the  great 
tent  amid  crescendos  of  applause  from  en- 
thralled spectators. 

Cancer  researcher:  Other  youngsters  look 
down  Instead  of  up.  Rhea  Keller  spent  part 
of  her  high  school  years  In  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
looking  Into  a  microscope.  She  was  searching 
for  cancer  cells  In  the  tissues  of  hamsters 
which  she  had  treated  with  viruses.  Because 
Rhea  found  what  she  was  looking  for  and 
brought  tis  all  a  tiny  step  closer  to  a  cancer 
breakthrough,  she  was  named  a  winner  in  the 
1964  Westinghouse  science  talent  search,  « 
nationwide  competition  in  which  23,000  high 
school  students  took  part. 

Science  champs:  In  the  same  competition 
an  Arizona  boy  tried  to  teach  a  rat  to  hiber- 
nate. (What  If  hibernation  co\ild  be  induced 
In  man  to  Increase  hla  lifespan  and  get  him 
through  space  travel?)  A  17-year-old  Nevada 
boy  devised  an  entirely  new  chemical  method 
for  recovering  precious  sliver  from  certain 
ores.  And  a  17-year-old  New  Jersey  girl  fig- 
ured out  how  to  Induce  sleep  In  a  cat  by 
beaming  an  electrical  wave  pattern  at  a 
particular  part  of  Its  brain. 


Indian  volunteers:  Now,  let's  meet  some- of 
the  least  prlvUeged  of  all  our  young  people — 
American  Indians.  In  Arizona  the  Papagoe, 
known  as  the  Desert  People,  live  In  primi- 
tive conditions  on  an  arid  rangeland  where 
summer  temperatures  reach  120*.  Olrls 
at  the  reservation  school  happened  to 
read  a  novel  called  "Candy  Stripers"  which 
describes  In  fictional  form  the  real  work 
of  the  200.000  glrla  in  2,000  hoaplUls 
throughout  the  Nation  who  act  as  hospital 
volunteer  workers. 

The  PapagOB  girls  decided  they  wanted 
to  be  candy  stripers.  This  was  an  astonish- 
ing decision  because  (a)  Indian  girls  had 
never  done  service  of  this  kind  and  (b)  the 
tribal  medicine  man  Is  held  In  higher  re- 
gard by  many  of  their  families  than  the 
white  man's  doctor.  With  help  from  the 
Save  the  Children  Foundation.  Ifl  Papago 
girls  sewed  their  own  uniforms  (turquoise 
Instead  of  the  usual  pink  to  emphasize  their 
Indian  identity)  and  today  are  a  famUlar, 
friendly  sight  in  the  Indian  hospital  at 
Sells.  As  an  extra  dividend,  the  proud  fami- 
lies of  the  girls  have  lessened  their  suspicion 
of  modem  medicine. 

Teen  blood  bank:  A  student  at  the  West 
McxTls  Regional  High  School  in  New  Jersey 
was  seriously  injured  in  a  football  accident 
and  needed  14  pints  of  blood.  There  was 
no  blood  bank  in  the  area.  A  panicky  rush 
for  last-minute  donors  went  on  while  the 
boy's  life  hung  In  the  balance.  He  was  saved, 
but  his  classmates  vowed,  "Never  again." 
After  school  and  on  weekends  they  orga- 
nized a  program  for  blood  collection  in 
conjunction  with  the  American  Red  Cross, 
set  a  blood-donor  day.  lined  up  donors, 
worked  as  escorts  and  aids  on  the  day  of 
the  collection,  and  used  a  staff  and  blood - 
mobile  from  the  Red  Cross  in  New  York 
City.  Now  the  whole  community  can  breathe 
easier,  with  blood  available  on  a  few 
minutes'  notice. 

Hurricane  helpers:  In  the  wake  of  a  100- 
mile-an-hotu-  hurricane  In  lAke  Charles.  La., 
members  of  the  La  Grange  Senior  High  Key 
Club — ^the  services  club  for  boys  that  Is  spon- 
sored by  the  Klwanis  International — manned 
several  small  boats  to  fight  their  way  through 
almost  30  miles  of  debris-laden  waters  to 
bring  supplies  to  survivors. 

Authors:  Junior  high  school  Camp  Fire 
Olrlfl  in  Fayettevllle.  N.Y..  created  a  tactile 
book  of  "The  Three  Bears"  for  blind  children. 
They  made  paste-on  bears  from  fur  and  for- 
ests from  cedar  sticks.  "Invaluable,"  re- 
ported teachers  of  the  blind  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. 

Babysitters:  One  Girl  Scout  troop  in 
Mobile,  Ala.,  trained  Its  members  to  sit  for 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Scout  Ijeader  Mrs.  Shepard  Jerome, 
a  registered  nxirse,  sparked  this  program. 
Word  spread,  and  30  more  girls  trained  to 
become  REBS — ^Reliable  Exceptional  Baby- 
sitting Scouts. 

Singers:  The  Frankford,  Pa.,  High  School 
A  Cappella  Choir  toured  Scandinavia  last 
sximmer.  The  80  members  each  raised  9275 
In  cash  but  that  was  far  short  of  the  needed 
sum.  so  they  collected  5,600  S&H  Green 
Stamps  books  and  were  off. 

Show  biz:  20  members  of  Fides  Neighbor- 
hood House,  located  In  a  Washington,  O.C. 
neighborhood  where  most  families  receive 
welfare,  staged  the  musical  show,  "The 
Boy  Friend."  It  Is  hard  for  youngsters 
for  whom  responsibility  and  promptness  have 
little  meaning  to  submit  to  stagecraft  dis- 
cipline. But  these  boys  and  girls  were  so 
good  they  made  request  appearances  at  area 
hospitals. 

In  Jvay  1962.  Clalrol.  Inc.,  offered  a  course 
In  grooming  to  a  small  group  of  girls  in- 
vited by  the  Recreation  £>epartment  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Since  then  2,000  girls  in 
17  cities  have  gone  through  its  program  in 
teenage  leadership.  Recently,  as  I  watched 
the  graduates  of  the  course  In  East  Harlem 
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stage  a  musical  review  and  fashion  show.  I 
felt  these  girls  had  had  a  glimpse  of  wider 
horizons. 

Volunteers:  Last  sununer.  In  1S8  of  the 
Nation's  veterans'  hospitals,  hundreds  of 
boys  and  girls  gave  up  thousands  of  vacation 
hours  to  work  in  pharmacies  and  labora- 
tories and  act  as  escorts  in  nursing  service. 
"Without  them,  we'd  have  a  terrible  time 
scheduling  summer  vacations,"  reported  a 
hospital  director. 

Job  front:  Youthpower,  Inc.,  a  group  of 
some  87  youngsters,  lined  up  1,300  summer 
jobs  for  fellow  teenagers  In  the  Milwaukee 
area.  The  energetic  youngsters  founded  a 
sales  clinic  and  made  95  placements  after 
one  clinic.  The  Idea  for  Youthpower  was 
put  forth  by  Elmer  L.  Winter,  president  of 
Manpower,  Inc.,  when  he  heard  predictions 
that  14.000  local  young  people  would  be 
imemployed  during   the  summer. 

Boy  of  the  Year:  The  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America,  with  over  600,000  members,  send  a 
Boy  of  the  Year  to  the  White  House  annually. 
Last  year's  winner  was  Mike  Raplnchuk,  frc»n 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  who  dlmbs  mountains,  swims 
a  mile  each  day,  sklndlves,  and  has  a 
straight  A  average.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  a  baby,  and  he  has  had  part-time  jobs  to 
help  his  working  mother  since  he  was  old 
enough  to  run  errands.  "Young  people  must 
learn  to  get  along  with  one  another,"  Mike 
told  a  reporter.  "After  all,  we're  the  ones 
who  are  going  to  live  in  this  world." 

And  many  more:  Then,  there  are  the  thou- 
sands of  newspaper  carrier  boys  who  help 
support  their  families  or  earn  college  money, 
the  4-H'ers  who  raise  cattle  and  crops,  the 
Junior  Achievers,  the  Future  Nurses,  the 
young  people  in  church  and  mission  work. 
Also  the  young  civil  rightists,  the  high  schocd 
senior  girls  who  participate  in  General  Mills' 
annual  search  for  the  Betty  Crocker  AU- 
American  Homemaker  of  Tomorrow,  the  exu- 
berant ballplayers  in  all  the  youthful  leagues 
and  the  individual  sports  stars,  like  17-year- 
old  Donna  de  Varona,  winner  of  two  gold 
medals  for  swlroming  In  this  year's  Olympics. 

Th^sse  teenagers  are  the  ones  the  Reverend 
William  H.  Miller  of  the  national  missions  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  calls  the 
"rebels  with  a  cause." 

These  boys  and  girls  find  adventure  and 
excitement  in  what  they're  doing.  They  lose 
themselves  so  completely  in  their  projects 
that  it  takes  strong  parental  eSort  to  get 
them  home  to  dinner  or  settled  down  to 
hc«nework.     The  problem  of  these  good  kids 

Is  not  enough  time  for  all  they  want  to  do. 


Remarks  Made  by  Mrs.  Mae  Gureyich, 
Vice  Chairman,  New  York  Democratic 
State  Committee,  March  1,  1965,  at 
14th  Annual  Political  Conference,  Al- 
bany, N.Y. 
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Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  28,  1965. 1  had  the 
pleasure  of  participating  in  the  14th  An- 
nual Political  Conference  of  the  New 
York  Democratic  State  Committee  spon- 
sored by  the  women's  division,  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee,  Mrs.  Mae  Gure- 
vich,  vice  chairman,  addiessed  the  con- 
ference on  March  1  and  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  her  address: 


Remarks  Made  bt  Mrs.  Mae  Gttrevich,  Vice 
Chakman  New  Tork  Democratic  State 
Committee,  14th  Annual  Political  Con- 
ference 

The  opportunity  to  come  before  you  at  this 
time  and  at  this  place  each  year  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasurable  and  rewardlog  of  the  many 
responsibilities  related  to  my  office.  The 
occasion  of  our  annual  conference  affords  me 
the  privilege  of  renewing  old  friendships. 
making  new  ones,  and  thanlclng  all  of  you 
who  serve  so  well  the  Democratic  Party  and, 
thereby,  the  public  good.  In  this  singular 
year  of  Democratic  triumphs.  It  is  appro- 
priate that  I  not  only  repeat  my  expressions 
of  gratitude,  but  extend  to  you  my  warmest 
congratulations  for  a  Job  well  done — for  by 
your  efforts  as  women  and  your  participa- 
tion as  Democrats,  you  have  helped  to  bring 
about  the  political  climate  essential  to  effect 
the  changes  vital  to  the  needs  of  our  State 
and  to  pace  New  York  to  the  tempo  of  the 
Nation. 

The  rising  tide  of  party  fortunes  in  this 
State  is  a  tremendous  satisfaction  to  us  as 
leaders;  the  humanitarian  considerations  of 
the  Democratic  successes  are  the  incentives 
to  us  as  women.  Throughout  Its  long,  tur- 
bulent history,  the  Democratic  Party  has 
concerned  itself  with  humanity.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  all  of  our  great  Presidents 
have  been  Democrats.  Although  each  one 
has  left  his  own  special  impression  on  the 
Nation  and  the  party,  each  wa«!  guided  by 
the  patterns  of  the  past  In  meeting  the  needs 
of  his  own  era  and  of  the  future.  The  con- 
tinuity of  Democratic  purpose  for  a  better, 
healthier,  happier  life  for  everyone  has  re- 
sulted In  the  economic  and  pcdltlcal  reforms, 
and  social,  educational,  and  scientific  prog- 
ress in  the  United  States. 

The  Great  Society  has  been  building  for 
173  years — ever  since  the  Democratic  Party 
came  into  being. 

The  beneficence  of  the  Democratic  Party 
to  the  people  of  New  York  State  Is  marked 
on  the  statutes.  Some  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened social  and  economic  laws  of  this  State 
were  passed  through  the  vision  and  courage 
of  our  Democratic  greats.  These  reforms 
were  accomplished  in  the  face  of  the  most 
difficult  reactionary  resistance.  How  many 
New  Yorkers  remember  that  a  Republican- 
dominated  assembly  refused  to  join  in  the 
new  nationwide  system  of  social  security? 
Gov.  Herbert  Lehman  took  his  battle  directly 
to   the    people.     The    social    security    law    of 

this  State  was  passed  during  tis  second  ad- 
ministration. This  is  one  of  the  many  con- 
spicuous examples  of  the  consistent  stifling 
of  growth  and  development  In  New  York 
State  by  RepubUcan-controllod  legislatures. 
It  Is  also  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  imag- 
ination and  the  spirit  of  oui  Democratic 
leadership. 

This  concern  for  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual, this  belief  that  each  human  life 
is  important,  is  fundamental  Democratic 
principle  and  the  basis  for  ite  deep  appeal 
to  women,  for  we  sought  the  ballot  not  only 
to  secure  the  elective  franchiee.  but  to  use 
It  as  an  Instrument  to  Improve  life  for  our- 
selves and  our  families.  Tha  goals  of  the 
Great  Society  are  bold,  ambitious  and  chal- 
lenging. As  women  and  as  Democrats,  we 
accept  those  challenges.  We  will  endeavor 
to  maintain  the  favorable  atmosphere  neces- 
sary to  keep  New  York  In  uninterrupted  step 
with  the  Nation.  We  have  much  to  do  and 
far  to  go — we  must  not  fall  back. 

We  women  face  other  challenges,  chal- 
lenges that  have  not  been  listed  on  the  con- 
ference program,  challenges  for  which  we 
cannot  call  in  Washington  exports,  but  which 
we  must  and  do  meet  ourselves.  In  our  own 
way.  Fortunately,  we  have  very  powerful 
and  sympathetic  friends:  Oui  best  friends 
have  all  been  In  Washington— In  the  White 
House. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  appointed  Frances 
Perkins  the  first  woman  to  become  a  mem- 
ber  of    the    President's   Cabinet.     John    P. 


Kennedy  established  the  Commission  on  the 
Statutes  of  Women;  smd  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
called  for  an  end  to  stag  government. 

Suiting  his  deeds  to  his  words,  he  placed 
women  in  some  of  the  highest  paid  and  most 
important  jobs  in  Government.  He  told  his 
Cabinet:  "Providence  has  distributed  brains 
and  skHls  pretty  evenly  over  our  people.  To 
conclude  that  women  are  unfitted  to  the 
risks  of  our  historic  society  seems  to  me 
the  equivalent  of  closing  male  eyes  to  fe- 
male facts." 

The  facts  are  that  we  have  been  moving 
away  from  the  genteel  position  usually  ac- 
corded the  lady  politician.  Our  usefulnefs 
In  politics  is  no  longer  a  debatable  ques- 
tion. We  have  been  publicly  acclaimed  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  When  our  late  be- 
loved President  Kennedy  defeated  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  in  the  race  for  his  senatorial 
seat  in  1957,  Lodge  blamed  it  aU  "on  those 
damned  teas."  President  Kennedy  told  an 
audience  In  1960,  that  1  woman  is  worth  lo 
men  in  a  campaign. 

We  are  very  fiattered  and  very  proud  of  thl.s 
acknowledgment.  But,  we  have  been  appren- 
tices tor  45  years,  since  the  p«£sage  of  the 
19th  amendment.  We  have  learned  our  craft 
well  and  we  are  ready  to  sit  in  the  council 
halls,  the  statehouses  and  the  Congress. 
Ova  ability  to  face  facts,  otir  capacity  for 
hard  work,  our  great  talents  for  compromise, 
our  intelligence  and  our  dreams  of  a  world 
at  peace  make  iis  eminently  suited  to  design 
the  laws  of  this  State  and  of  this  Nation. 

I  want  to  see  more  women  candidates  for 
public  office — I  want  to  see  more  women 
making  party  policy. 

I  leave  you  now  with  a  quote  from  St 
AugiLstine:  "If  God  had  designed  womr.n 
as  man's  master,  He  would  have  taken  her 
from  his  head.  •  •  •  If,  as  his  slave.  He 
would  have  taken  her  from  his  feet  •  •  » 
But  He  designed  her  for  his  companion  and 
equal — He  took  her  from  his  side." 


Iowa  Doctor  Compares  Medicare  and 
Eldercare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESErTTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9. 1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  become  quite  apparent  that  the 
American  public  recognizes  that  many  of 
our  elder  citizens  are  deprived  of  the  se- 
curity and  peace  of  mind  that  should  be 
their  due  after  a  lifetime  of  work.  With 
great  anxiety  these  elder  citizens  face 
the  prospect  of  a  long  Illness  which  could 
easily  wipe  out  their  savings  of  a  lifetime 
and  force  them  into  a  life  of  poverty. 
There  has  developed  a  great  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  American  public  for  a 
sound  program  which  will  meet  this 
pressing  need. 

For  a  considerable  length  of  time  I 
have  been  carefully  studying  the  prob- 
lem and  the  various  proposals  which 
have  been  offered  as  solutions.  I  have 
been  most  gratified  that  so  many  of  ni.v 
constituents  in  the  First  District  of  Iowa 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  and  inform 
me  of  their  views  on  this  matter.  The.'^e 
letters  have  been  very  helpful  and  in- 
formative. I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  fellow  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  particularly 
thoughtful  letter  which  I  have  received 
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from  a  distinguished  member  of  the  med- 
ical profession.  Dr.  George  Bedell. 

I  believe  consideration  of  this  analysis 
by  Dr.  Bedell  will  assist  those  in  and  out 
of  Congress  in  evaluating  speclflc  legis- 
lative proposals  and  help  calm  appraisal 
of  this  most  important  public  policy 
matter. 

The  letter  follows : 


Hon.  John  R.  ScHMroHAUSER, 
Congress,  First  District  of  Iowa, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Concbessman  ScHMroHAUsEE:  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  medicare 
bUl  and  the  eldercare  bill  and  have  the  fol- 
lowing comments. 

Medicare  provides  Inpatient  hospital  bene- 
fits, nvmslng  home  benefits  and  outpatient 
diagnostic  benefits  for  all  persons  age  65  and 
over.  It  recognizee  the  fact  that  people  In 
this  age  range  have  large  medical  problems 
and  limited  abUlty  to  pay  for  these  prob- 
lems. It  Is  a  limited  medical  program,  but 
it  Is  deliberately  so  because  It  Is  designed 
to  complement  available  medical  programs. 
Medically  Indigent  people  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  receive  the  rest  of  their  medical  care 
through  local  or  State  welfare  programs  or 
through  the  Kerr-MUls  program  which  Is 
prlmarUy  a  program  for  the  medically  Indi- 
gent. Middle  class  people  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  provide  the  rest  of  their  medi- 
cal care  either  from  their  own  financial  re- 
sources or  from  a  combination  of  their  own 
financial  resources  and  lns\irance.  If  medi- 
care were  to  pass,  the  instu-ance  companies 
would  be  able  to  write  health  Insvu-ance  for 
people  age  65  and  over  which  wo\ild  cover 
the  medical  services  not  provided  for  by  the 
medicare  bill,  mainly  doctors'  fees,  outpa- 
tient drugs,  catastrophic  hospitalization  ex- 
pense, and  others  at  a  cost  which  older  peo- 
ple could  afford  to  pay. 

The   eldercare  bill  Is  designed  to  provide 
more   extensive   services  than   the  medicare 
bill,  but  It  Is  designed  to  provide  these  serv- 
ices to  the  medically  indigent.    There  vrould 
be  considerable  duplication  because  most  of 
these  patients  now  being  taken  care  of  by 
cotinty   or   State   welfare   or   by   Kerr-Mills 
would  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  el- 
dercare plan.    The  definition  of  medical  in- 
digency Is  relaxed  slightly  in  that  a  patient's 
total   re60\u-ces   are   not   taken   Into  account 
in  determining  eligibility;   only  his  income. 
However,  from  past  experience  the  Income 
at   which   an   individual   becomes   eligible   is 
usually  defined  too  narrowly.    For  example, 
in  Iowa  to  qualify  a  single  person  must  have 
an  Income  of  less  than  $1,500  per  year.     A 
married  couple  must  have  an  Income  of  less 
than  $2,200  per  year  or  $183  per  month.    The 
eldercare   bUl    provides   that   eligible   people 
mail  In  a  certificate  Indicating  that  their  in- 
come falls  in  this  range.    They  will  then  be 
?5ent  an  Insurance  policy,  either  a  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  policy  or  a  similar  commercial 
policy  which  will  provide  for  hospitalization, 
nursing  home  care,  and  physician's  fee.    The 
AMA  is  claiming  that  eldercare  will  pay  for 
drugs  and  that  medicare  won't,  but  I  believe 
that  this  Is  a  false  claim.    Both  plans  would 
pay  for  inpatient  drugs;  neither  plan  would 
pay  for  drugs  when  the  patient  Is  an  out- 
patient. 

The  effect  on  free  choice  of  physicians: 
Both  plans  allow  the  patient  free  choice  of 
physician  and  the  physician  free  choice  of 
hospitals.  There  is  absolutely  no  difference 
between  the  two  plans  in  this  regard.  The 
AMA  Is  strongly  Insinuating  that  under 
medicare  the  patient  will  not  have  free  choice 
of  physicians,  but  this  claim  is  absolutely 
false. 

Effect  on  the  patient:  Medicare  program  is 
;i  program  for  all  of  the  people.  It  will  be 
particularly  useful  for  middle-class  people 
who  live  on  limited  income  who  have  always 
been    self-supporting,    who    have    never    ac- 


cepted welfare  payments  and  wbo,  because 
ctf  Ul  health  find  tliemselTes  tmable  to  buy 
adequate  hoepltallssation  Insurmnoe  at  age  66. 
The  eldercare  proposal  la  designed  and  taU- 
ored  mainly  for  the  medically  Indigent  per- 
son. Several  programs  are  already  operating 
for  these  people.  It  provides  nothing  for  the 
middle-class  citizen.  There  Is  a  pr<HX)sal  In 
the  bUl  that  part  of  an  Instirance  policy  will 
be  paid  for  people  who  have  an  Income  ot 
more  than  the  minimum  limits  at  which  a 
lull  Insurance  policy  would  be  available. 
Exactly  how  this  will  work  will  vary  con- 
siderably between  States.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  poorer  States  have  the  largest  medical 
problems  and  they  will  not  be  In  a  position 
to  meet  the  fuU  needs  since  under  elder- 
care part  of  the  ftinds  wlU  come  from  the 
State  and  the  program  will  be  State  admin- 
istered. 

Methods  of  financing:  Medicare  bill  will  be 
financed  by  an  increase  in  social  security 
taxes.  After  it  has  been  in  effect  for  some- 
time, it  will  operate  much  as  a  prepaid  In- 
surance plan,  everyone  pays  the  same  taxes 
and  everyone  receives  the  same  benefits. 
This  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  way  to  finance 
this  sort  of  benefit.  We  have  experience  In 
this  type  of  financing  through  the  social  se- 
curity program  generally.  The  eldercare  bUl 
wUl  be  financed  out  of  general  tax  revenues. 
It  will  operate  as  a  Federal-State  matching 
program.  It  wUl  be  up  to  the  States  to  in- 
itiate legislation  and  to  make  appropriations 
before  the  program  can  go  Into  effect.  Ex- 
perience with  Kerr-Mills  has  shown  that 
States  are  slow  to  implement  the  program 
and  that  in  many  States  the  program  is  still 
inadequately  implemented. 

Effect  on  the  national  economy:  The  medi- 
care program  wlU  have  a  positive  effect  on 
the  national  economy.     It  should  give  help 
to  the  States   that  need   help  the  most  by 
providing  adequate  hospitalization  for  sick, 
older  people  In  some  of  our  poorer  States. 
Jobs  wUl  be  provided  for  ancillary  personnel 
and  the  national  economy  wUl  be  benefited. 
The  eldercare  program  would  have  the  same 
type  of  effect  on  the  economy  if  it  were  ad- 
equately implemented.    The  problem  is  that 
in  many  States  It  wiU  be  inadequately  imple- 
mented and  since  State  appropriations  wUl  be 
needed  In  order  to  initiate  the  program  and 
since   State  appropriations   will   govern   the 
adequacy  of  the  program  It  can  be  expected 
to  lag  In  many  States  on  both  of  these  counts. 
Payment    of    physician's    fees :     The    pro- 
ponents of  the  eldercare  bill  claims  that  it 
Is  superior   to  medicare  because  it  wUl   i)ay 
physician's  fees.     It  will  pay  physicians  for 
caring    for    medically    indigent    Individuals. 
These  individuals  are  taken  care  of  now  by 
city,  county,  and  State  hospitals.    No  charge 
is  made  for  their  medical  care  which  is  some 
of    the   best   in    the   Nation.     Therefore,    it 
can  be  argued  that  payment  is  t>elng  lU^ed 
for  a  service  which  is  already  provided  and 
adequately  financed.    I  believe  that  the  medi- 
cally Indigent  in  Iowa  are  receiving  adequate 
physician's  services  at  the  present  time.    The 
eldercare  bUl  which  provides  that  the  phy- 
sicians be  paid   for  these  services   wUl   not 
render  the  services  any  better.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  medicare  bill  which  will  pay  hos- 
pital charges  for  a  middle  class  Individual 
will  enable  him  to  pay  his  doctor  bills  by 
himself.     I  feel  that  It  is  preferable  that  re- 
imbursement of  physician's  services  be  left 
out  of  the  medicare  bill  Insofar  as  possible. 
The  bUl  does  provide  that  radiologists,  pa- 
thologlsts  and  anesthesiologists   who  regu- 
larly bill  through  the  hosjMtal  be  paid.    This 
Is  perfectly  reasonable. 

Outpatient  drugs:  One  serious  deficiency 
of  both  bills  Is  that  patients  who  are  taking 
expensive  drugs  as  an  outpatient  have  no 
coverage.  Current  insurance  policies  do  not 
cover  this  medical  expense.  The  patient  is 
left  to  his  own  resources.  I  feel  It  would 
be  wise  to  study  a  plan  of  providing  out- 
patient drugs  at  a  minimal  cost  to  the  pa- 


tient over  66  with  Federal  money  used,  to 
subsldlBe  this  expense. 

The  American   Medical  Association   posi- 
XXoa:  Tbe  American  Medical  Association  until 
i4>prozlmately  January  1.  1966.  has  argued 
that  tliere  la  no  need  for  this  type  of  leg- 
islation.    Within  1  week  they  did  a  com- 
plete turnabout  and  now  admit  that   this 
type  of  legislation  Is  needed,  but  they  favor 
the  eldercare  plan  over  the  medicare  plan. 
At  the  present  time  the  AMA  Is  conducting 
an    extensive    advMtlslng    campaign.      Al- 
though there  are  scxne  valid  arguments  for 
eldercare  It   is  unfortunate  that  the  AMA 
is  using  deUberate  dlstortlcms.     P^or  exam- 
ple, they  claim  the  eldercare  program  wUl 
pay  for  drug  bUls  and  that  medicare  wUl 
not.    In  actuality  there  Is  no  great  difference 
between  the  two  plans.     The  AMA  Implies 
that   the   quality   of   medical  care   will   de- 
teriorate under  the  medicare  plan.    I  would 
quote  from  an  article  by  Donavon  F.  Ward, 
president  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion entitled   "How  Eldercare  Protects  the 
Elderly  In  Need  of  Medical  Care."  which  ap- 
peared In  the  March  1965  Today's  Health. 
Dr.  Ward  says,  "Now  what  about  the  quality 
of  care?    As  far  as  most  physicians  are  con- 
cerned,   this    Is   the   primary   consideration. 
Doctors    are    convinced   that   the   medicare 
tax  bill.  If  passed  into  law,  would  have  most 
serious  effects.    The  quality  of  care  Is  based 
primarily  on   the  personal  relationship  be- 
tween   the    patient    and    the    doctor.      The 
patient    selects    the    physician    he    likes    to 
care  for  his  health  needs.     The  physicians 
know  this,  and  this  sharpens  his  feeling  of 
personal  responsibility  to   the  patient   who 
has  sought  him  out. 

"It  is  this  bond  between  patient  and  phy- 
sician that  is  the  core  of  quality  care.  Doc- 
tors believe  that  Federal  Intervention, 
through  the  medicare  proposal,  would  be  the 
Initial  step  In  weakening  this  personal  re- 
lationship." This  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
make  people  believe  that  under  medicare  the 
patient  does  not  have  free  choice  of  physi- 
cians whereas  under  eldercare  he  does.  This 
is  false.  Under  both  programs  the  patient 
has  free  choice  of  physicians  and  the  physi- 
cian has  free  choice  of  the  hospital  In  which 
he  wishes  to  place  his  patient. 

Deductibles:  The  medicare  bUl  provides 
that  hospital  services  wUl  be  provided  to  the 
patient  after  he  has  paid  for  1  day  of  hos- 
pitalization. It  also  provides  that  out- 
patient diagnostic  services  will  be   provided 

to  the  patient  after  he  has  paid  $25.    I  feel 

that  it  Is  extremely  important  that  the  de- 
ductible pOTtlon  be  kept  In  the  bill.  It  al- 
lows the  patient  to  contribute  to  his  medical 
expenses.  I  Ijelieve  that  Blue  Cross  has 
made  a  serious  error  In  going  to  a  full  cover- 
age policy.  Pull  coverage  Implies  that  the  f 
patient  can  be  admitted  to  the  hospital  and 
never  pay  a  cent  himself.  This  Is  the  wrong 
principle.  This  Is  the  principle  that  would 
be  endorsed  If  the  eldercare  bill  were  passed. 
The  American  free  enterprise  system  is 
served  much  l>etter  by  having  a  deductible 
clause  BO  that  every  time  the  patient  Incurs 
medical  expenses  he  shares  in  the  cost. 

Responsible  legislation:  Responsible  legis- 
lation provides  a  service,  but  it  also  recog- 
nizes that  to  provide  a  service  there  must  be 
a  collection  of  tax  money.  The  medicare 
proposal  provides  for  services  and  It  provides 
for  the  obtaining  of  tax  revenue  for  these 
services.  The  eldercare  proposal  is  a  promise 
of  service  with  no  provision  for  where  the 
tax  money  will  be  found.  Since  much  of  the 
tax  money  wlU  need  to  come  from  State 
taxes  the  AMA  can  be  quite  sure  that  in 
many  States  the  eldercare  bUl  will  be  very 
Inadequately  financed  or  will  go  into  effect 
In  name  only.  Because  of  this  I  believe  it  Is 
fair  to  label  this  legislation  as  Irresponsible. 
It  puts  a  burden  on  the  State  governments 
and  on  the  Federal  Government  without 
mairing  available  to  these  governments  In- 
creased revenues  to  provide  these  services. 
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I  believe  this  sxuna  up  many  of  the  <Uf- 
ferences  between  the  two  bills  and  gives  yoa 
a  clear  Impression  of  why  I  strongly  support 
the  medicare  bill. 

Very  sincerely, 

Gborck  N.  Bedkix,  IIS>. 


The  Challenge  of  Citizenship 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 

or   VZBMOMT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know  each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  Stats  conducts  a 
Voice  of  Democrarcy  contest.  Vermont's 
winner  this  year  is  Miss  Suzanna  C. 
Shields,  of  Rutland.  I  am  doubly  proud 
in  Suzanna's  accomplishment  in  that  not 
only  does  she  represent  the  great  State 
of  Vermont,  but  she  also  hails  from  my 
own  hometown.  It  is  my  pleasure  and 
honor  to  insert  Suzanna's  fine  inspira- 
tional speech  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record : 

The  Chaixknck  of  CmzEMSRiP 

(By  Suzanne  C.  Shields.  Rutland.  Vt.] 

I  am  a  citizen.  I  am  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  am  proud  of  my 
citizenship  yet  I  have  done  nothing  to  earn 
it.  It  became  mine  at  birth,  yet  I  wonder 
if  I  have  met  the  challenge  of  citizenship 
enough  to  deserve  this  privilege. 

I  have  never  fought  for  our  country  dur- 
ing it's  darkest  hour  in  a  war.  I  have  never 
helped  with  writing  a  passage  of  our  govern- 
ment dociunents,  or  with  writing  one  of  our 
Important  or  minor  laws.  I  wasnt  witli 
Ben  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  the 
others  in  Philadelphia  for  the  writing  and 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
I  wasnt  among  the  Minute  Men  at  Lexing- 
ton Green;  I  didn't  fight  under  George  Wash- 
ington at  VaUey  Forge:  I  couldn't  even  help 
when  the  great  men  of  our  country  drew  up 
the  Constitution.  I  didn't  do  battle  for 
North  or  South  during  the  terrible  wax  that 
tore  across  the  middle  ot  our  coiintry  and 
then  united  it  again,  stronger  and  more 
peaceful.  I  wasnt  aboard  the  Lusitania.  I 
dldnt  have  to  live  in  trenches  at  the  Mame 
River  fOT  months.  I  wasnt  at  Pearl  Harb<M^ 
and  I  never  knew  of  D-Day  until  I  was  old 
enough  to  read  about  it  for  myself.  I've  done 
nothing  to  help  in  the  Cuban  crisis,  and 
I'm  not  in  Berlin  helping  refugees  escape 
through  the  vtail.  or  in  Vietnam  fighting 
for  freedom  and  peace. 

Perhaps  my  life  Is  not  worth  while  and  I 
don't  deserve  to  be  so  proud  of  this  citizen- 
ship. But  I  have  almost  all  the  rights  of  a 
tnll  citizen.  If  I  want  to  say  that  I  think 
one  man  would  have  made  a  better  presi- 
dent than  another,  I  may  do  so,  becaiise  I 
have  the  freedom  of  speech.  If  I  want  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  local 
newspaper  denouncing  what  is  being  done  in 
some  particular  situation,  I  may  do  so,  be- 
cause I  have  the  freedom  of  the  press.  If 
I  want  to  go  to  church  on  Saturday  and 
follow  a  religion  slightly  different  from 
others,  I  may.  because  I  have  the  freedom  of 
religion.  I  would  stUl  have  the  right  to  do 
all  these  things  even  If  I  were  a  mincM-ity  of 
one. 

You  have  these  rights,  too.  You  have 
them  and  I  have  them  because  we  live  in  a 
free  and  democratic  society.  Yet  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  these  freedcxns  are  un- 
heard of.   And  I  realize  now  that  that  la  why 


I  must  try  to  be  a  good  and  loyal  citizen.  I 
can  appreciate  and  value  my  life  under 
democracy  when  I  realize  how  oppressed 
others  around  the  world  are. 

I  know  now  why  I  must  go  to  school  and 
become  educated,  for  only  if  I  am  learned 
can  I  become  wise,  and  democracy  is  upheld 
be  wise  people.  I  know  now  \rhy  I  must  be- 
come familiar  with  our  Government  and  aU 
its  functions,  for  only  if  I  know  Its  ways 
can  I  understand  it  and  use  It  for  myself 
and  others.  I  know  now  why  I  must  respect 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  properties  of  others 
for  it  Is  the  only  way  to  receive  tbelr  respect 
In  return.  I  know  now  why  I  must  not 
be  lazy  or  procrastinate,  for  a  strong  country 
ia  built  by  people  who  are  willing  to  work 
and  fight  for  what  they  believe.  And  when  I 
become  of  age  I  will  know  why  I  must  always 
try  to  select  and  vote  for  the  most  capable 
and  most  reliable  man  for  the  Job.  It  Is  be- 
cause only  a  strong,  wise,  and  uncorrupt  gov- 
ernment headed  by  men  and  women  with 
these  characteristics,  can  function  freely 
and  properly  for  Its  people.  And  above  all, 
I  know  why  I  must  try  to  follow  w^hat  I  be- 
Ueve — it  Is  because  only  then  will  I  have  the 
faith,  strengrth,  and  courage  we  all  need  to 
become  better  citizens.  Now  I  know,  I  am 
ready  to  become  a  worthwhile  member  of 
my  society,  and  in  the  best  ways  I  can, 
deserve  and  meet  the  challenge  of  citizen- 
ship. 


Paapert  in  Uniform 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  CHAMBERJ^AIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  many  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  introduced 
legislation  to  increase  the  pay  of  our  uni- 
formed services.  If  there  are  those  who 
question  the  urgent  necessity  for  such 
legislation,  I  would  refer  them  to  the 
March  1965  Reader's  Digest  and  the  ar- 
ticle, "Paupers  in  Uniform,"  written  by 
F*rancis  and  Katharine  Drake. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  engaged  in  mili- 
tary operations  in  Vietnam,  and  when  the 
entire  world  is  filled  with  trouble  spots, 
any  one  of  which  might  erupt  at  any 
time,  the  posture  of  our  military  services 
Is  vital  to  every  American.  This  article 
points  out  that  "good  hardware  is  of  little 
use  without  good  men,"  and  continued 
Inadequate  pay  standards  may  cause  us 
to  lose  our  ablest  and  most  skilled  fight- 
ing men  in  the  Nation.  We  cannot  allow 
that  to  happen.  Because  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  problem,  I  include  "Paupers 
in  Uniform"  in  the  Record  to  that  all  can 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem at  which  military  pay  increases  are 
aime<L 

The  article  follows: 

Pattfebs  in  Uniform 
(By  Francis  and  Katharine  Drake) 

(Note. — A  Job  for  Congress:  revise  the  mili- 
tary pay  scale  upward.  The  present  low- 
wage  policy  damages  the  morale  and  effec- 
tiveness of  our  soldiers,  sallofs,  and  airmen; 
It  also  causes  constant  turnover  of  person- 
nel, thus  wasting  the  taxpayers'  money.) 

The  President's  initiation  of  a  crusade 
against  poverty  recently  brought  to  light  the 
ptl^t  ot  uncotmted  numbers  of  citizens  who. 


at  a  time  of  unprecedented  national  pros- 
perity, are  unable  to  keep  their  heads  above 
the  financial  disaster  level.  This  spring  the 
Nation  is  in  for  another  shock,  when  the 
subject  of  military  pay  increases  comes  be- 
fore Congre^.  The  American  people  will 
then  get  a  good  hard  look  at  a  situation  that 
must  fill  all  but  the  thickest-skinned  clti- 
S!en  with  a  sense  of  shame:  the  financial 
plight  of  the  men  who  protect  our  country. 

The  fact  is  that  thousands  of  American 
enlisted  men  on  active  duty,  skilled  volun- 
teers who  wear  their  country's  uniform  with 
pride,  are  actually  paupers  in  uniform.  It 
iB  ironic  that  the  Government,  which  estab- 
lished poverty  levels,  is  itself  paying  many 
of  Its  uniformed  men  below  these  levels. 
Some  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  and  their 
families  are  even  being  forced  to  accept  re- 
lief. 

The  Air  Force,  with  719,000  enlisted  men 
smd  women,  has  Just  completed  a  survey  and 
found  ( the  figures  can  be  tripled  to  get  very 
rough  totals  for  all  services) :  (a)  6,000  Air 
Force  men  have  received  relief  benefits;  (b) 
55,000  more  are  technically  eligible  for  relief 
but  too  proud  to  accept  it;  (c)  169,000  re- 
ceive basic  pay  below  the  Government  pov- 
erty levels;  (d)  148,000  men  are  moonlight- 
ing in  their  meager  spare  time;  and  (e)  180.- 
000  Air  Force  wives  work  to  8upp<xt  the 
family. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  a  Jet  pUot,  master  of  the 
skills  involved  in  maneuvering  supersonlr 
planes,  actually  draws  less  pay  than  a  Penta- 
gon messenger. 

LOST  investment 

Former  Senator  Kenneth  Keating  de- 
scribed the  pay  situation  as  "a  disgraceful 
reward  for  those  who  have  sworn  to  defend 
our  country."  More  than  this,  the  low  pay 
scale  represents  a  great  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money.  When  poverty  forces  the 
majority  of  highly  skilled  men  out  of  th- 
services  after  their  first  hitch,  the  resiUt  i~ 
a  perpetual  turnover.  The  Oovemment  Is 
committed  to  the  tremendous  cost  of  train- 
ing new  men  who,  in  turn,  will  walk  out 
The  total  Investment  cost  of  training  Just 
one  Air  Force  radar  electronics  specialist 
is  $23,000;  a  ballistic -mlssUe  launch  of- 
ficer, $«,140;  a  B-^2  commander,  $1,400,000; 
his  crew,  another  $2  mUlion.  When  these 
men  q\iit,  aU  that  Investment  goes  down  the 
drain. 

Between  60  and  70  percent  of  all  Air  Pore 
skilled  enlisted  men  leave  at  the  end  of  their 
first  4-year  enlistment.  Also,  an  average  of 
54  percent  of  the  officers  separate  at  th" 
earliest  permitted  date.  In  the  past  5  year 
Army  resignations  have  increased  by  more 
than  50  percent.  Air  Force  by  137  percent. 

nr  TUX  RED 

The  case  history  of  Joe  Doakes,  hlgh-schoo' 
graduate,  age  19,  comes  closer  to  the  rule 
than  to  the  exception.  Joe,  motivated  b  ■ 
patriotism,  challenge,  the  promise  of  a  fine 
technical  education,  be^ns  his  4-year  hitch 
as  airman  basic — pay:  $78  a  month,  living  in 
barracks  with  no  allowances.  Three  year:-; 
later  he  is  Airman  First  Class  Doakes,  ncv 
a  skUIed  electronics  specialist,  earning  $194 
a  month  plus  allowances,  married,  father  of 
one  child,  expecting  another — and  In  deb* 
up  to  his  ears.  How,  in  3  brief  year?. 
did  Joe  land  himself  In  such  a  financial  fix  ^ 
The  answer  of  course  is:  by  marriage.  (On- 
armed  services  today  total  2,700,000  men  In 
uniform;   wives  niimber  about  1,500.000.) 

Ineligible  because  of  lack  of  rank  for  ba?c 
housing,  he  now  receives  $83  quarters  allow- 
ance from  the  Government.  Cheapest  ofT- 
base  lodgings  he  can  find  cost  $107  a  month, 
not  including  utilities,  which  average  $30  i 
month  more.  Furnishing  the  apartment  set- 
htm  back  nearly  $1,000.  Commuting  to  base 
Involves  a  secondhand  car;  repair  and  ga.^ 
bills  cost  him  $24  a  month.  During  the  la£t 
3  years  Joe  has  had  to  move  twice — and  pay 
the  family  transporstatlon  costs  each  time. 
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Ch::)vernment  food  allowance  is  $31.50  a  month 
or  roughly  10  cents  per  person  per  meal  for 
the  three  Doakes.  Total  pay,  including  aU 
allowances,  is  $308  a  month. 

It  boils  down  to  this:  the  Doakes'  monthly 
budget  invariably  balances  in  the  red. 
Whenever  he  can,  Joe  moonlights,  but  un- 
predictable duty  hours  make  spare-time  work 
irregular.  The  services,  perpetually  short  of 
skilled  men,  are  forced  to  hire  civilian  tech- 
nical representatives  from  private  industry. 
Joe  works  alongside  one  of  these,  performing 
a  duplicate  Job.  The  technical  representa- 
tive earns  $1,000  a  month  (plus  generous 
overtime) .  Having  spent  $25,120  on  Joe's 
training,  the  Air  Force  now  presses  him  to  re- 
enlist,  offering  a  $779  re-up  bonus.  The 
technical  representative  tells  him  not  to  be 
a  fool. 

THOUSANDS    OF   JOES 

This  is  the  sort  of  choice  faced  by  thou- 
sands of  young  service  couples  each  year.  On 
the  one  side,  pride,  patriotism,  the  hope  of 
promotion;  on  the  other,  more  money,  shorter 
hours,  higher  Uvlng,  the  freedom  to  change 
jobs  if  opportunity  beckons. 

Joes  decision?  "I'm  quitting,"  he  says. 
"VA  because  I  want  to,  but  because  I  Just 
can't  afford  to  stay  in." 

Multiply  Joe  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  In  each  service:  It  adds  up  to  billions 
of  dollars  a  year  wasted  in  unnecessary  turn- 
over— and  a  threat  to  our  protective  strength 
and  the  safety  of  otir  country.  As  Capt.  WU- 
li.im  A.  Golden  states  In  the  Naval  Institute 
Proceedings:  "It  is  now  necessary  to  recog- 
nise objectively  that  oflBoers  (and  enlisted 
men)  cannnot  be  paid  like  busbo3rs,  worked 
like  fleldhands  and  released  like  old,  slow 
halfbacks — It  simply  is  not  good  business." 

Today,  our  military  are  in  danger  of  becom- 
In?:  forgotten  men.  The  economy  is  leaving 
ti. .m  so  far  behind  that  it  is  small  wonder 
they  are  becoming  disillusioned  and  embit- 
tered, unwilling  to  put  up  any  longer  with 
the  status  of  second-class  citizens.  Many 
will  settle  for  less  pay  than  they  can  get  in 
Iniustry,  for  the  privilege  of  serving  their 
country — but  not  if  they  going  to  be  penal- 
ized for  marrying  young,  and  driven  to  live 
on  charity  handouts. 

How  can  we  make  a  military  career  attrac- 
tive to  the  youth  of  America?  The  services, 
in  mutual  consultation,  have  defined  the 
m.nimum  improvements  they  believe 
^^'cessary. 

basic  fat 

The  study  proposes  an  immediate  pay  in- 
crease of  16  j)ercent  for  enlisted  men  with 
Ics.'j  than  2  years'  service,  15  percent  for 
oiScers  with  less  than  2  years'  service,  plus  in- 
creases for  other  officers  and  enlisted  men, 
pliis  a  redefinition  of  subsistence  allowances 
tor  those  who  cannot  eat  on  base.  (There 
w.-is  a  military  pay  raise  only  last  year,  but 
of  only  21/2  percent — of  virtually  no  benefit 
to  the  lower  ranks  who  needed  it  most.) 
The  proposed  increases  would  average  from 
$!2  to  $44  a  month  for  enlisted  men,  from 
$:w  to  $111  for  officers.  By  contrast,  raises 
granted  last  year  to  civilian  Federal  em- 
ployees were  five  times  as  high. 

PROMOTIONS 

This  is  a  major  grievance  among  service- 
nion,  since,  at  present,  a  promotion  with  ac- 
c  impanylng  pay  increase  is  by  no  means 
a')tomatlcally  granted  when  a  man  becomes 
e'gible.  Restrictions  on  the  services'  author- 
i":'  to  promote  enlisted  men  deny  deserved 
promotions.  As  a  result,  some  highly  quall- 
lied  lower-grade  enlisted  men  are  doing 
f^ergeants'  work  but  receiving  neither  ser- 
geants' stripes  nor  sergeants'  pay. 

QT7ABTEKS 

Housing  has  long  been  acknowledged  by 
C  ongress  to  be  part  of  military  pay.  Quar- 
'ors,  moreover,  are  supposed  to  be  on  base, 
fi  that  personnel  are  readUy  available  in 
c;ise   of   emergency,    this    commitment   has 


nevor  been  properly  honored.  Betow  the 
rank  of  sergeant.  vlrtuaUy  no  servlcenuui 
!•  aUe  to  live  on  base  if  he  te  married. 
Instead,  like  the  Doakes,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  service  families  dw^  In 
civilian  quarters,  some  adequate,  aome  mis- 
erably substandard.  Bent  gouging  in  the 
vicinity  of  military  bases  is  commonplace. 

The  services'  proposal  Is  to  adjust  basic 
quarters  allowances  to  a  more  realistic 
amount.  This  Is  a  stopgap.  What  is  really 
needed  Is  adequate  base  housing — ^whlch 
would  cost  the  Government  less  in  the  long 
run. 

A  cure  lies  in  renewing  the  Capehart  Hous- 
ing bill,  which  expired  last  year.  That  bUl 
permitted  the  military  to  have  houses  built 
on  base,  or  next  to  it,  by  civilian  contrac- 
tors; to  borow  the  cost  from  private  lenders 
on  FHA-secured  20-year  mortgages;  and  pay 
these  off  out  of  congressional  appropriations. 
The  mortgage  cost  on  a  $17,500  unit  is 
actually  less  than  the  average  amount  now 
paid  out  for  a  serviceman's  quarters  allow- 
ance— and  the  Government  ends  by  owning 
the  house  free  and  clear.  While  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  buUd  all  the  350,000  units 
needed,  it  can  and  should  build  more  than 
the  3,000  at  present  under  construction. 

But  even  with  adequate  housing,  military 
paychecks  can  never  compete  with  the  wages 
of  private  industry.  A  petty  ofllcer  in  charge 
of  the  reactor  aboard  the  cruiser  Long  Beach 
earns  $453  a  month.  His  civUlan  counter- 
p>eirt  aboard  the  Savannah  rates  $1,200. 

parviuEGES 

These  represent  the  compensating  fac- 
tors that  traditionally  bridge  the  gaps. 
Among  them — counted  as  a  part  of  service 
pay  for  99  years — is  the  right  to  shop  in 
commissaries,  where  the  military  can  buy 
food  at  cost  plus  a  surcharge  of  three  per- 
cent. WeU  stocked  at  one  time,  post  stores 
nowadays  have  only  a  quarter  of  the  items 
available  at  supermarkets,  operate  only  40 
hours  a  week,  carry  no  specials,  no  fancy 
items,  and  have  long  waiting  lines;  but  sav- 
ings amount  roughly  to  $400  a  year  per 
family  of  four — a  sum  of  critical  importance. 

A  questionnaire  recently  circulated  among 
176,000  men  in  luilform  reveals  that  50  per- 
cent more  enlisted  men  and  30  percent  more 
oflScers  would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  service 
if  post  shopping  faculties  were  withdrawn 
and  the  $400  savings  denied.  Loss  to  the 
Government  on  commissary  transactions 
amounts  to  roughly  $40  a  year  per  famUy,  a 
sizable  sum  overall.  But  as  Representative 
Craic  Hosmes,  of  California,  points  out:  an 
Increase  of  one-tenth  of  1  percent  In  the  re- 
enlistment  rate  would  more  than  cancel  out 
this  Government  red  ink. 

Also,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  ac- 
knowledged that  any  attempt  to  replace 
commissary  savings  with  a  pay  raise  would 
greatly  exceed  the  Government  cost  in  oper- 
ating base  stores.  Constant  attacks  on  these 
and  other  privileges — base  clubs,  movies,  etc., 
run  by  the  men  themselves  at  no  cost  to  the 
Government — tend  to  make  men  quite  In  dis- 
gust. Anything  that  injures  the  military 
esprit  de  corps  costs  the  Nation  dearly. 
needed:  good  men 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara's 
determination  to  run  his  Department  as  e&- 
clently  as  a  biisiness  has  been  much  in  the 
headlines.  He  has  shown  courage  and  inge- 
nuity in  saving  nearly  $3  billion  from  ovir  de- 
fense bUl.  Yet,  in  the  words  of  Adm.  David 
McDonald,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations: 
"No  other  business  in  the  world  leans  so 
heavily  on  manpower  as  does  the  military." 
Good  hardware  Is  of  little  use  without  good 
men. 

The  cost  of  the  raise  in  pay  and  allowances 
for  all  services,  proposed  In  the  military 
services'  study,  is  $811  million  a  year. 
Against  this,  savings  would  be  realized.  Pay 
and  maintenance  of  our  2,700,000  men  is 
about  $15  billion  a  year;  if,  by  retention  of 


experienced  men,  the  total  manpower  re- 
quirement could  be  reduced  by  only  10  jier- 
oent,  the  savlngB  would  exceed  the  pay  raise 
by  far. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  hope  for  the  mili- 
tary lies  in  the  understanding  and  support  at 
the  public  whose  welfare  is  directly  con- 
cerned. To  give  servicemen  the  stepchild 
treatment  is  to  tamper  recklessly  with  the 
innermost  fabric  of  mUltary  security.  If 
through  Indifference  we  cast  loose  the  ablest 
and  most  skilled  fighting  men  in  the  world, 
our  future  Is  indeed  in  Jeopardy. 


Fred  Rosenberg  Dies  on  Hu  79tli 
Birthday 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or   CAUrOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9. 1965 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  this  day  and  age  where  people  are  con- 
stantly turning  to  the  Government  to 
assist  in  resolving  some  of  the  com- 
munity problems,  I  believe  Mr.  Fred 
Rosenberg  of  Santa  Rosa.  Calif.,  will 
stand  as  a  symbol  of  what  an  energetic 
and  dedicated  individual  can  provide  in 
the  way  of  a  stimulating  influence  for 
motivating  people  into  action  in  a  given 
ccxnmunity.  In  paraphrasing  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  it  is  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you,  but  what  you  can 
do  for  your  coimtry.  Fred  Rosenberg 
wUl  always  stand  out  as  a  living  example 
of  this  credence. 

Fred  Rosenberg  has  left  an  indelible 
mark  on  the  Santa  Rosa  community 
with  many  unselfish  philanthropic  do- 
nations that  have  accrued  to  the  benefit 
of  many  people — young  and  old.  In 
most  instances  his  donations  and  con- 
tributions were  totally  without  publicity 
and  in  keeping  with  the  great  character 
of  this  fine  country  gentleman. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
want  to  present  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  article  in  the  Santa 
Rosa  Press  Democrat  eulogizing  Fred 
Rosenberg  more  adequately  that  I  could 
possibly  describe.  In  presenting  this 
written  testimonial  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  other  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Fred  Rosenberg  story  could  serve  as  a 
motivation  for  other  people  through  the 
Nation  similarly  situated.  Many  com- 
munities throughout  the  country  des- 
perately need  this  type  of  leadership  as 
we  seek  means  to  advance  social  progress 
in  the  traditional  American  way. 

The  article  follows: 
Fred  Rosenberg  Dies  ok  His  79th  Birthdat 

Fred  S.  Rosenberg,  Santa  Roea's  biggest 
taxpayer  and  a  dominant  figure  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Santa  Rosa's  downtown  area, 
died  last  night  at  a  Santa  Rosa  hospital  oq 
his  79th  bb-thday. 

Mr.  Rosenberg  had  been  hospitalized  off 
and  on  since  November. 

Mr.  Rosenberg  served  two  terms  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Santa  Rosa  Chamber  ot  Com- 
merce; 5  years  on  the  Santa  Rosa  Board  of 
Public  ntilitles,  and  also  served  on  Sonoma 
County  grand  Juries.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he   was  a  member   of  the   Bonk  of 
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America's  advisory  c<»nmlttee  In  Santa  Rosa 
and  vice  president  of  the  Santa  Roea  Founde^- 
tion  xinder  the  Howarth  "D-ust,  whlob  is  r»< 
sponsible  for  the  development  of  the  Lake 
Ralpbine    and  Howarth   Park  area. 

In  World  War  n  Mr.  Rosenberg  served  2 
years  on  the  Stat©  war  chest  committee. 

Mr.  Rosenberg  and  his  family  have  been 
generous  to  Santa  Rosa.  In  1948  they  do- 
nated land  valued  at  915,000  to  Santa  Rosa's 
Memorial  Hospital.  On  the  left  of  the  side- 
Walk  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  hospital 
from  Montgomery  Drive  can  be  seen  the 
drinking  fountain  and  plaque  memorialized 
to  Max  and  Emilia  Rosenberg. 

The  Rosenberg  family  also  donated  $5,000 
to  the  Santa  Rosa  Foundation  for  Santa 
Rosa  Junior  College  scholarships,  and  last 
year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosenberg  donated  the 
♦100,000  Tower  Theater  prop>erty  adjacent  to 
the  old  library  to  the  city  to  extend  the  new 
library   site. 

During  the  postwar  years  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rosenberg  did  some  traveling.  Following  a 
trip  to  Europe  where  they  were  particularly 
Impressed  with  city  beautification  accom- 
plished through  tree  plantings,  they  decided 
that  Santa  Rosa  too  would  benefit  if  trees 
were  planted  alongside  downtown  streets. 

Mr.  Rosenberg  himself  persuaded  the  city 
government  to  adopt  a  tree-planting  pro- 
gram leading  to  the  tree  that  are  now  on 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets. 

TRIBUTES 

Today  Santa  Rosa  leaders  paid  tribute  to 
the  role  fo  Mr.  Rosenberg  in  the  development 
of  the  community. 

"I  learned  with  great  sadness  this  morning 
of  the  death  of  my  friend  and  highly  re- 
spected fellow  citizen,  Fred  Rosenberg,"  said 
retired  Sonoma  County  Superior  Court  Judge 
HtlUard  Comstock. 

"For  many  years  I  have  been  Intimately 
associated  with  him,  socially,  professionally, 
and  in  many  civic  activities.  1  can  thank  of 
no  one  In  our  community  who  has  through- 
out the  years  contributed  more  to  Santa 
Rosa's  growth  and   progress. 

"The  same  shotUd  be  said  of  his  father, 
the  late  Max  Rosenberg,  the  other  members 
of  the  Rosenberg  family,  and  particularly  his 
loyal  and  beloved  wife,  Jessie,  who  has  been 
quietly  by  his  side  furnishing  the  motiva- 
tion for  so  many  fine  things  that  have  been 
done  for  our  commimlty  such  as  the  dona- 
tion for  the  library  site,  the  purchase  of  the 
original.  Santa  Rosa  Memorial  Hospital  site, 
the  tree  planting  In  the  downtown  area  and 
countless  other  acts  of  unselfish  activity  for 
the  city  they  loved  so  well.  The  commu- 
nity has  suffered  a  great  loss. 

"I  sbare  Santa  Roea's  sadness  and  grief 
at  the  passing  of  one  of  our  most  outstand- 
ing citizens,"  said  Mayor  Dr.  Rol>ert  Tuttle. 
"Mr.  Rosenberg  was  a  personal  friend  as 
well  as  one  upon  whom  all  Santa  Rosans 

could  rely.  His  Innumerable  contributions 
to  the  welfare  and  betterment  of  the  people 
of  the  city  of  Santa  Rosa  will  stand  as  a  liv- 
ing testimony  to  ble  generous  charsicter. 

"It  iB  rare  that  a  community  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  business 
leader  as  civic  minded  as  Mr.  Rosenberg. 
His  wise  counsel  will  be  particularly  missed 
by  all  of  VIS  In  the  city's  legislative  body. 

"I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  my  fellow  citizens 
in  expressing  our  deei>est  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Rosenberg  and  her  family  for  their  loss,"  he 
concluded. 

"Fred  Rosenberg's  passing  means  that  an- 
other of  our  great  merchants  who  helped 
develop  Santa  Rosa  as  a  trading  center  has 
completed  his  work,"  said  Colin  E.  Camp- 
bell, manager  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Downtown 
Development  Association. 

"Had  It  not  been  for  the  experience  and 
Judgment  forged  by  these  men  through  good 
years,  and  depressions,  Santa  Rosa  could  be 
Just  another  little  town.  Instead  we  have 
a  fine  city  surrounded  by  fine  shopping 
centers.  " 
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"I  was  privileged  to  know  him  as  a  friend 
and  fellow  merchant  and  to  respect  hin)  for 
what  he  has  done  for  Santa  Rosa  In  many 
ways  not  generally  known." 

OUTSTANDING  CONTBIBXTTION 

Robert  Bishop,  another  civic  leader,  noted 
that  Mr.  Rosenberg  and  his  father  were  the 
builders  of  downtown  Santa  Rosa,  and  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  early  Santa 
Rosa. 

"He  was  basically  a  very  modest  man  and 
in  his  actions  he  did  what  he  thought  was 
right,"  Mr.  Bishop  said.  "I  had  the  prlvUege 
of  knowing  him  for  some  20  years,  and  found 
that  he  gave  generously — without  any  pub- 
licity to  charities  and  good  causes." 

"As  I  knew  him,"  said  Thomas  Cox  man- 
ager of  the  Greater  Santa  Rosa  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  "Fred  Rosenberg  was  what  I 
would  call  a  real  old  conservative  business- 
man. He  did  mucb  for  people  without  any 
fanfare  or  publicity,  and  our  minutes  show 
that  both  he  and  his  father.  Max,  were  good 
chamber  of  commerce  people. 

"He  was  often  misunderstood,  but  as  a 
fellow  Rotarian  I  got  to  know  him  quite  well 
In  the  last  few  years  and  I  liked  him.  His 
favorite  story  to  me  was  about  the  chamber 
secretary  who  had  to  go  out  and  collect  his 
own  salary.  One  day  I  found  in  the  minutes 
the  man  he  was  talking  about  was  my  friend, 
Walter  Nagle.  who  was  secrertary  in  1917." 

Mr.  Cox  said  that  he  hopes  that  Santa 
Ro-sa  citizens  "will  see  fit  to  place  a  plaque 
to  his  memory  In  the  new  public  library"  in 
recognition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hosenberg's  gen- 
erous gift  (the  Tower  Theater  property) 
last  year. 

"His  part  in  helping  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce to  raise  funds  for  the  Santa  Rosa 
Memorial  Hospital  when  the  chamber  people 
undertook  that  fundralsing  campaign  is 
well  known.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  who 
was  president  of  the  chamber  twice."  Mr. 
Cox  said  that  included  among  these  was 
Prank  P.  Doyle,  father  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge.  "These  men  worked  together  to  ac- 
complish much  for  Santa  Rosa." 

LONG   HISTORT 

The  Rosenberg  family  history  stretches 
back  to  Santa  Rosa's  pioneer  era  prior  to  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

Max  Rosenberg — Fred's  father — v;as  a  na- 
tive Of  Poland  and  traveled  aJone  from  Ger- 
many to  California  In  1885,  Joining  his  uncle. 
Wolf  Rosenberg,  who  was  running  a  clothing 
store  in  Healdsburg.  This  firm,  which  is  still 
in  business,  now  goes  under  the  name  of 
Rosenberg  &  Bush  and  is  owned  by  second 
generation  family  members,  Ira  and  Garrett 

Rosenberg,  both  of  Healdsbui^. 

After  working  with  his  uncle  for  2  years. 

Max  sent  for  his  wlff.  the  former  Emilia 
Silberstein  and  their  Infant  son  Fred    who 

had  been  living  with  her  parents  In  Gollup, 

Germany.  Then  in  1887  Max  left  his  imcle's 
Healdsburg  business  and  in  partnership  with 
his  younger  brother,  Isadore.  opened  a  store 
at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Market  Streets 
in  San  Francisco  under  the  name  of  Rosen- 
berg Bros. 

The  brothers  were  successful  and  branches 
were  opened  at  Woodland  and  St.  Helena 
It  was  in  1895,  while  he  was  visiting  Santa 
Rosa's  Rose  Carnival— the  last  occasion  when 
there  were  horse-drawn  floats — that  Max 
recognized  the  advantages  of  Santa  Rosa's 
climate,  as  he  had  experienced  health  prob- 
lems in  San  Francisco's  fog. 

The  following  year  he  returned  to  SanU 
Rosa  and  opened  a  store  known  at  the  time 
as  the  Red  Front.  The  San  Francisco  and 
St.  Helena  stores  were  discontinued,  and  his 
brother.  Isadore.  took  over  the  Woodland 
business. 

Then  came  the  earthquake  and  the  fire  of 
AprU  18,  1906,  reducing  the  store  to  rubble 
Temporary  quarters  were  located  on  Men- 
docino Avenue.  Then  the  store  was  moved 
to  the  comer  of  Fifth  and  B  Streets,  the  site 
of  the  Roxy  Theater. 


When  the  Overton  Hotel  Building  was 
erected  at  Fourth  and  B  Streets,  Max  took 
over  the  corner  store.  He  was  compelled  to 
take  over  the  entire  groimd  floor  of  what  is 
now  the  Santa  Rosa  Hotel.  There  was  fierce 
competition  with  Roher  &  Elnhorn,  a  de- 
partment store  on  the  site  of  Hardestvs 
Keegan  Bros.,  and  the  White  House. 

As  for  Fred  Rosenberg's  early  life,  he  at- 
tended the  old  Fourth  Street  Element;!  ry 
School  at  North  and  Fourth  Streets,  then 
Santa  Rosa  High  School  and  finally  Sweets 
Business  College.  In  his  early  teens  he 
started  his  career  In  his  father's  store— first 
as  an  errand  boy,  then  successively  as  ap- 
prentice salesman,  salesman,  buyer,  a;ia 
finally  as  manager.  He  was  admitted  as 
partner  to  the  business  which  was  operated 
under  the  name  of  Rosenberg  &  Son. 

He  was  married  45  years  ago  to  a  San  Fran- 
cisco girl,  the  former  Jesse  Fox.  They  macie 
their  first  home  at  Rose  Court  before  rnovi-  e 
to  824  Mendocino  Avenue. 

The  story  is  told  that  when  Fred  and  ins 
Wife  decided  to  move  to  their  Mendociro 
Avenue  property,  his  father  shook  his  he..d 
and  .said:  "I  think  you're  proposing  to  build 
too   far  away   from    the   business." 

In  1924  the  Rosenbergs  decided  to  inve.-,t 
in  an  office  building,  although  they  recog- 
nized that  it  would  be  unprofitable  at  that 
time.  This  project  was  the  Rosenberg 
Buildmg.  Max  explained  their  motive  in 
this  venture:  They  wanted  to  do  somethhiP 
fc«:  Santa  Rosa  which  had  been  so  good  to 
them. 

In  the  late  twenties,  with  funds  derived 
from  their  thriving  business,  they  stepped  i:p 
their  real  estate  operaUons.  The  fomn;la 
was  to  buy  a  good  piece  of  business  property 
develop  it.  hold  It  on  the  basis  of  a  good  re-' 
turn  on  the  Investment  and  then  sell  at  a 
substantial  profit. 

Using  these  techniques  the  team  built  up 
substantial  real  estate  holdings  In  the  Sa'it^ 
Rosa  area.  In  the  late  twenties  they  ac- 
quired the  land  between  D  and  E  Streets 
going  all  the  way  back  to  Third  St.  and  built 
Rosenberg's  Department  Store. 

They  also  acquired  property  along  tl^e 
south  side  of  Fifth  Street,  Including  the  old 
city  firehotise,  east  of  the  White  House's  tov 
store  entrance. 

On  May  8,  1936,  the  store  at  Fifth  and  B 
Streets  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  lo?- 
lowing  this  disaster  that  the  Rosenbergs 
decided  to  acquire  as  much  property  as  pos- 
sible on  both  sides  of  Fourth  Street  to  Third 
Street  and  east  to  E  Street.  They  were  suc- 
cessful and  on  October  20.  1937,  the  press:- 1 
store  at  Fourth  and  D  Streets  was  completed 

The  Rosenbergs  were  also  active  In  real 
estate  purchases  in  San  Francisco.  One  of 
their  major  buys  was  the  Chancellor  Hotel 

opposite  the  St.  Francis  at  Powell  and  Post. 
Max  Rosenberg,  who  had  been  In  retire- 
ment since  his  wife's  death  in  1931  d;ed 
October  1.  1944,  at  the  age  of  84.  In  the  in- 
ventory and  appraisement  filed  In  Sonoma 
County    Superior    Court    In    May     1947      Ir- 

estate   was   valued   at   $1,336,872.86   in   the 
probate  department. 

In  December  1950,  Fred  Rosenberg  pur- 
chased the  Food  City  Market  at  180  Seba.v- 
topol  Road  for  $50,000  which  he  described  p 
an  investment  because  of  the  rapid  growii 
in  the  Roseland  district  and  also  the  open- 
ing of  an  Exchange  Bank  office  in  that  are.i 
At  that  time  he  also  owned  two  other  gro- 
cery store  sites  in  downtown  Santa  Rosa. 

On  May  14.  1951,  Mr.  Rosenberg  sold  Rose:  - 
berg's  Department  Store  which  had  co:;- 
tributed  so  much  to  the  family  fortune  for 
a  reported  $1.5  million,  but  he  retained  own- 
ership of  the  building  which  is  now  lea.'^oa 
to  the  McNeany  Interests. 

When  he  handed  over  the  keys  of  the  stor. 
to  the  new  owner,  he  commented:  "Don  t 
think  you're  going  to  lose  me.  I'm  going  to 
hang  around  a  long,  long  time." 

Then  in  November  the  same  year  he  an- 
nounced that  he  had  purchased  the  150-room 
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Occidental  Hotel  from  the  heirs  of  million- 
aire-philanthropist Leonard  Howarth. 

"My  decision  to  buy  the  Occidental  Hotel 
is  a  measure  of  my  faith  in  the  continuing 
progress  and  future  of  our  Santa  Rosa,"  he 
explained. 

"As  a  commtmity  we  have  not  scratched 
the  siorface.  I  venture  to  predict  that  in  the 
next  10  years  Santa  Rosa's  population  will 
d  )Uble." 

In  August  of  1952,  when  he  announced  an- 
other of  his  continuing  acqtiisltions — a  prop- 
erty at  913  Fourth  Street,  which  involved 
tearing  down  an  old  house  and  constructing 
a  modern  office  building  in  its  place — he  ob- 
Eirved  that  stores  "should  make  their  own 
provisions  for  parking,"  despite  the  city's  off- 
street  parking  program. 

On  May  14,  1951,  Fred  Rosenberg  sold 
Rosenberg's  Department  Store  to  Joseph  E. 
^TcNeany  for  $1,500,000.  However,  Mr.  Rosen- 
birg  retained  ownership  of  the  building 
v.hich  is  now  leased  to  the  McNeany  interests. 

Mr.  Rosenberg  was  trustee  of  the  Max 
Eosenberg  estate,  and  he  and  his  wife,  Jessie, 
\^  ere  shareholders  in  Fred  S.  Enterprises  and 
Occidental  Hotel  Properties. 

In  addition  he  was  past  president  of  B'nal 
B  rith  Lodge  846,  and  member  for  more  than 
41'",  years;  a  member  of  Santa  Rosa  Masonic 
Ludge  57;  a  50-year  member  of  Santa  Rosa 
I  >dies  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite; 
the  Aahmes  Temple  Shrine;  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California;  Santa  Rosa  Rotary  Club; 
SinU  Rosa  Chamber  of  Commerce;  California 
S*ate  Chamber  of  Commerce;  first  president 
(1944)  Santa  Rosa  Jewish  Community  Cen- 
ttr;  vice  president  Santa  Rosa  Foundation; 
California  Retailers  Association;  California 
War  Chest,  Inc.  (1943-46) . 

Chairman  of  Santa  Rosa  Citizens  Commit- 
fe  on  Revenue  and  Finance  (1946);  Santa 
Rosa  Memorial  Hospital  Drive  Committee 
11949);  Sonoma  County  Hospital  Advisory 
Ccmmlssion  chairman  (1952) ;  Advisory  Board 
:or  Registrants  in  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
t(  m  of  the  United  States,  October  1940- 
^!.■\^ch  1947. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

OF   WEST   VISGIMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.     MOORE.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 

unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
f  RD  the  following  speech  on  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Citizenship,"  prepared  and  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Goodrich,  of 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  which  is  being  ac- 
tively considered  as  the  national  winner 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars'  annual 
contest  on  this  subject. 

All  of  West  Virginia  is  proud  of  Mr. 
Goodrich's  accompUshment. 

His  speech  follows: 

The  Challenge  of  Citizenship 
^By  Charles  H.  Goodrich,  Huntington,  W.  Va.) 

Citizenship,  unfortunately,  does  not  mean 
♦he  same  thing  the  world  over.  When  I  say 
■  citizenship."  we,  in  this  country,  are  nat- 
urally reminded  of  freedom,  for  the  brand 
of  citizenship  which  each  of  us  should  live 
Is  fotinded  on  and  cannot  exist  without 
freedom.  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  where 
freedom  Is  restricted  or  even  withheld,  citi- 
zenship loses  its  meaning  and  we  might  as 


well   give  it  the   name  "existanceshlp"   or 
"ownership." 

The  benefits  of  our  type  of  citizenship 
are  well  known.  Among  the  many  blessings 
our  country  offers  are  freedom  to  order  our 
lives,  freedom  to  form  and  hold  our  own 
opinions,  freedom  to  worship  as  we  please, 
and  many,  many  more.  We  are  constantly 
reminded  that  along  with  the  pleasure  of 
these  gifts  goes  a  responsibility  and  a  duty 
to  preserve  them.  How  can  these  responsi- 
bilities be  carried  out?  How  can  we  safe- 
guard our  freedom?  This  is  the  challenge 
of  citizenship. 

People  who  have  accepted  this  challenge 
in  the  past  are  familiar  to  all  of  us.  Among 
them  are  the  freethlnking  nobles  who  dared 
defy  tradition  and  force  King  John  to  sign 
Magna  Carta.  There  was  also  a  small  group 
of  plain,  proud  farmers  who  stood  In  the  way 
of  British  regulars  on  Concord  Bridge,  and  a 
devoted  group  of  55  men  who  risked  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor, 
by  signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Today,  it  is  easy  to  forget  what  an  ad- 
vantage freethlnking  and  free  enterprise 
gives  us  over  nations  where  freedom  is  com- 
promised. It  Is  likewise  easy  to  recount  the 
men  of  the  past  who  have  met  freedom's 
challenges.  Many  citizens,  however,  which 
to  know  what  we  can  do  for  our  country  now, 
what  the  challenge  of  citizenship  is  today. 
To  gain  appreciation  of  our  freedoms,  the 
formula  Is  simply  to  enjoy  them  and  to  use 
them.  We  should  take  every  opportunity  to 
use  ovir  freedom  not  as  a  license,  but  as  a  lib- 
erty to  be  enjoyed.  The  danger  in  keeping 
our  freedoms  In  reserve  (something  to  fall 
back  on)  is  that  one  day,  when  we  need  free- 
dom most,  we  may  find  nothing  there.  For 
Instance,  we  should  constantly  and  consci- 
entiously form  opinions  and  express  them  at 
every  opportunity.  The  only  time  many 
Americans  bother  to  form  opinions  on  public 
issues  is  a  few  weeks  before  election  day  in 
November.  Even  then,  they  merely  vote  and 
never  bother  to  discuss  the  Issues.  I  am 
not  condemning  this  system;  however,  If  the 
only  way  people  express  their  opinions  Is  by 
pulling  a  voting  lever,  this  is  keeping  up  on 
freedom  of  speech  about  as  well  as  we  would 
keep  up  on  world  events  by  reading  a  news- 
paper every  4  years. 

At  the  same  time,  we  make  and  express 
our  conscientious  opinions,  we  should  listen 
to  what  other  people  have  to  say.  By  listen- 
ing to  others,  otir  opinions  become  tempered 
with  a  sense  of  tolerance  and  understanding 
that  comes  from  looking  at  all  sides  of  a 
problem.  Of  course,  the  finest  and  most  high 
minded  of  ideas  do  no  good  unless  they  are 
backed    with    action..      For    Instance,    if    our 

State  needs  revenue  to  raise  the  quality  of 

OUT  schools,  we  should  take  action  by  work- 
ing for  candidates  who  will  support  educa- 
tion, or  better  yet,  run  for  office  ourselves. 

Along  with  people  who  may  temper  ovir 
opinions,  there  are  always  those  with  whom 
we  disagree  completely.  Since  it  Is  Important 
that  the  rights  of  a.  minority  be  protected, 

we  might  well  adopt  the  attitude  of  Voltaire 
when  he  said:  "I  disapprove  of  what  you 
say,  but  I  will  defend  to  the  death  your 
right  to  say  it."  This  type  of  chivalrous 
feeling,  championing  the  rights  of  others.  Is 
the  principle  on  which  our  country  was 
founded. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  free- 
dom today  depends  on  our  willingness  to 
keep  using  our  freedoms,  not  to  hold  them 
In  reserve.  It  depends  on  otir  ability  to 
look  at  all  sides  of  a  problem  and  let  our 
opinions  be  tempered  by  those  of  others. 
Finally,  It  rests  with  our  concern,  not  merely 
for  our  own  rights,  but  for  the  rights  of 
people  who  disagree  with  us.  This  is  the 
challenge  of  citizenship.  Keep  our  freedom 
from  nistlng  with  neglect.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  things  that  will  never  wear  out  with  use. 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  2  a  remarkable  nonpartisan  state- 
ment was  Issued  by  28  leading  states- 
nten,  business  leaders,  and  professors  of 
the  Netherlands.  It  took  the  form  of 
an  open  letter  to  Dutch  Foreign  Secre- 
tary Luns  in  which  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment was  urged  to  give  highest  priority 
to  strengthening  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nity. It  opposed  political  union  of  the 
six  Common  Market  nations,  basing  op- 
position mainly  on  the  attitude  of  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  of  Prance  as  regards  the 
United  States. 

This  statement  makes  It  clear  there 
is  substantial  support  In  the  Netherlands 
for  the  development  of  an  Atlantic  com- 
munity and  concern  over  the  present 
tendency  to  develop  a  United  States  of 
Europe  as  a  third  force  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Here  is  the  full  text  of  the  statement: 

Open  Letter  to  the  Netherlands  Minister 
roa  Foreign  Affairs 

The  maintenance  and  strengthening  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  has  been  the  cornerstone 
of  Netherlands  foreign  policy  since  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  came  Into  be- 
ing. 

This  alliance  Is  now  being  undermined 
and  threatened  owing  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  Europe  of  the  Six  Is  developing. 

The  Integration  of  Europe  Is  also  an  essen- 
tial element  of  our  foreign  policy,  but  be- 
cause our  country  has  always  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  this  Integration  should  actually 
strengthen  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  Holland  Is 
now  faced  with  a  serlovis  choice  between 
priorities. 

Holland  has  always  striven  to  Insure  that 
the  Brussels  communities  should  be  open  to 
other  nations. 

In  the  sphere  of  economic  Integration, 
which  HoUand  has  always  regarded  as  of 
particular  Importance  for  the  realization  of 
the  Ideal  of  a  united  Europe,  our  country 
has  alwajTB  endeavored  to  insure  that  the 
process  of  Integration  should  not  be  limited 
to  the  Six,  but  that  England  and  other 
European  countries  should  also  be  brought 
into  it. 

Likewise  in  the  political  sphere  Holland 
strives  to  bring  these  countries  Into  the 
Integration  of  Europe  to  insure  the  demo- 
cratic character  and  the  political  stability 
of  the  Europe  of  the  future. 

As  regards  defense  and  the  most  Important 
issues  of  International  policy,  on  which  de- 
pend the  peace  of  the  world,  the  basic  con- 
ception of  our  policy  has  always  been  that 
our  country.  Indeed  the  whole  of  Western 
Europe,  can  only  be  secure  and  strong  in- 
side an  Atlantic  organization  in  which  the 
full  power  of  the  United  States  of  America 
comes  Into  play. 

Holland  has  always  rejected  as  disastrous 
the  concept  of  a  united  Europe  as  a  third 
power  between  American  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  undersigned  fully  suport  the  objec- 
tives of  Netherlands  policy,  but  they  consider 
Its  realization  to  be  In  danger. 

The  effc»ts  to  give  the  communities  an 
open  character  received  a  heavy  blow  from 
tSte  French  veto  at  January  1988  against  the 
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admission  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  clear 
that  this  veto  was  not  exercised  for  eco- 
nomic, but  exclusively  for  political  reasons. 
The  admission  of  the  United  Kingdom 
would  certainly  have  constituted  a  guaran- 
tee for  an  Atlantic  orientation  of  the  proc- 
ess of  European  integration. 

The  current  French  efforts  to  organize  Eu- 
rope in  the  sphere  of  defense  and  foreign 
policy  are,  on  the  contrary,  aimed  at  loosen- 
ing the  links  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries 
and  at  pursuing  a  policy  that  is  independent 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom. Moreover,  this  continental  European 
policy  is  being  pursued  on  the  basis  of  the 
continuing  sovereignty  of  the  participating 
countries.  Such  a  policy,  which  leads  to  the 
estrangement  of  the  remaining  NATO  part- 
ners, represents  a  serious  threat  to  the  es- 
<^  sential  cohesion  of  the  West.  It  leads  to  a 
revival  of  nationalism.  It  would  seriously 
affect  the  ability  of  Evirope  to  defend  itself. 
It  threatens  the  achievements  of  pKJstwar 
Western  cooperation. 

The  process  of  erosion  has  already  begun. 
A  solution  of  the  nuclear  problem  on  an  At- 
lantic basis  has  been  postponed  and,  if  ap- 
pearances are  not  deceptive,  unhealthy  ideas 
are  spreading  on  an  increasing  scale  about 
the  role  of  Europe  in  Western  cooperation. 

The  positive  results  which  are  being 
achieved  in  the  economic  communities  and 
which,  as  such,  must  be  accounted  very  fa- 
vorable, are  no  adequate  compensation  for 
this. 

-  In  the  actual  situation  of  today  the  un- 
dersigned urge  that  at  the  earliest  p>os6lble 
point  In  any  eventual  discussion  over  politi- 
cal union  a  renewed  demand  should  be  tnade 
for  the  participation  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Without  wishing  to  underwrite  the  policy 
which  United  Kingdom  governments  have 
followed  since  1945  with  regard  to  European 
integration,  they  are  convinced  that  it  is  in 
the  interests  of  Europe  that  the  United  King- 
dom should  be  brought  into  the  process  of 
European  Integration. 

The  United  Kingdom  Government  has 
stated  with  all  clarity  that  it  wishes  to  take 
part  In  this  political  discussion.  Moreover, 
as  to  all  appearances  this  discussion  will  be 
conducted  on  a  purely  Intergovernmental 
basis,  the  underslpned  see  In  the  nonlnclu- 
slon  of  the  United  Kingdom  a  fresh  proof 
of  the  disturbing  development  of  events  in 
Europe.  For  such  a  discussion,  moreover,  the 
Western  European  \inlon  would  be  the  Indi- 
cated forum. 

They  entirely  reject  the  setting  up  of  a 
political  union  of  the  six  on  the  basis  of  a 
treaty,  if  only  because  there  Is  no  agreement 
between  the  six  over  the  fundamental  ob- 
jectives of  foreign  policy,  specifically  as  re- 
gards the  attitude  toward  the  United  States. 

For  the  same  reasons  they  have  grave  nnls- 
givingB  about  an  Institutionalized  examina- 
tion of  this  subject  between  the  Six. 

They  regard  as  unsound  the  argument  that 
such  an  examination  would  offer  a  good  op- 
portunity to  expound  the  standpoint  of  the 
Five  In  relation  to  France.  The  events  of  re- 
cent years  have  sufficiently  shown  that  the 
Five  are  not  able  to  adopt  a  common  stand- 
point. Fresh  discussions  by  the  Six  would 
only  lead  to  further  concessions  to  France 
and  a  continuing  cleavage  of  the  Atlantic 
world.  They  likewise  reject  the  Inclusion  of 
defense  In  such  a  discussion.  Here  also  there 
Is  no  Identity  of  view  regarding  the  foxxnda- 
tlons  of  a  common  policv.  beside  which  the 
military  potential  Is  lacking  for  an  Inde- 
pendent European  defense  system. 

The  undersigned  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  the  Europe  of  the  Six  cannot  develop 
Into  an  entity  which  can  even  get  near  to 
guaranteeing  our  security. 

Only  NATO  can  do  that,  for  thanks  to  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  It  forms 
the  only  framework  within  which  defense 
can  be  effectively  organized,  and  therefore 
the  only  one  deserving  consideration. 


The  attempt  to  detach  defaise  policy  frcan 
NATO  and  to  bring  it  over  into  a  continental 
Biux>pean  context  would  eventually  caiise  the 
splitting  up  of  the  Western  World,  with  all 
the  resiilting  dangers  both  for  our  national 
and  personal  survival.  The  undersigned  are 
in  favor  of  a  further  development  of  military 
integration — also  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons— In  an  Atlantic  context. 

The  undersigned  make  an  urgent  appeal  to 
the  Government  that  in  these  coming 
months,  in  which  such  an  Important  and 
perhaps  decisive  choice  Is  to  be  made,  it 
should  hold  with  all  its  might  to  the  basic 
principles  of  its  policy  and  not  allow  Itself 
to  be  dragged  along,  under  the  label  of  Eu- 
ropean union,  on  a  course  which  would  cause 
irreparable  damage  to  European  integration 
and  to  the  cohesion  of  the  Atlantic  world. 

A  strengthening  of  the  links  between 
Europe  and  America  and  concerted  action  by 
the  countries  joined  together  In  NATO  de- 
serve both  now  and  In  the  future  to  retain 
the  highest  priority  In  Netherlands  policy. 

The  undersigned  act  In  Individual  capac- 
ity. 

Prof.  Dr.  A.  H.  M.  Albregts,  Jhr.  Dr.  Pr. 
A.  M.  Alting  von  Geusau,  S.  J.  van  den 
Bergh.  Prof.  Dr.  P.  P.  van  Berktun, 
Drs.  E.  H.  van  der  Beugel,  Mr.  P.  M.  H. 
van  Boven,  Jhr.  Mr.  M.  L.  de  Brauw, 
Mr.  D.  A.  Delprat,  Mr.  Dr.  J.  Donner, 
Dr.  W.  Drees.  Mr.  C.  L.  W.  Fock,  Prof. 
Mr.  W.  P.  de  Gaay  Fortman,  Jhr.  Mr. 
L.  E.  de  Geer  van  Gudegein,  Prof.  Dr. 
P.  Geyl.  Drs.  G.  J.  H.  de  Graaff,  Dr. 
C.  P.  Karsten,  Dr.  L.  da  Jong,  H.  J.  de 
Koster.  Prof.  Dr.  J.  Kymmell,  C.  J.  van 
Mastrigt,  Mr.  W.  Baron  Michiels  van 
Kesseulch,  J.  A.  Mlddelhuls,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Oyevaar.  Dr.  L.  J.  Pleters,  Prof.  Mr. 
C.  H.  P.  Polak.  C.  van  de  Poll.  Drs.  J.  W. 
de  Pous,  Prof.  Dr.  J.  B.  de  Quay,  Dr. 
P.  Rykens,  Ir.  K.  Scboltens,  Ir.  C. 
StafMr.  M.  P.  L.  Steenberghe,  Prof.  Dr. 
J.  Tinbergen,  Jhr.  Mr.  A.  W.  L.  TJarda 
van  Starkenborch,  Drs.  B.  J.  Udlnk, 
Mr.  G.  B.  van  Walsum.  H.  H.  Wem- 
mers.   and   Prof.   Dr.   J.   Zljlstra. 
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HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  the  recent  article  api>earing  in 
the  February  1  issue  of  U.S.  Medicine 
by  the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  Dr.  Joseph  H. 
McNinch,  in  which  he  describes  in  some 
detail  the  medical  program  of  the  VA. 
I  think  the  Members  will  find  it  of 
interest. 

Medical  Chief  Describes  Expanding  VA 
Programs 
(By  Joseph  H.  McNinch.  M.D.,  Chief  Medical 
Director,  Veterans'  Administration) 
Since  joining  the  VA  In  June  1963,  I  have 
become  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  people 
in  and  out  of  Government  know  very  little 
about  the  VA  medical  program.     This  brief 
review  wlU  give  some  Iftslght  into  what  has 
been  called  the  largest  civilian  medical  serv- 
ice In  the  world. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  always  assumed 
the  responsibility  for  the  medical  care  of 
service-connected  disabilities  of  ita  veterans. 


The  various  laws  relating  to  the  veteran 
benefits  are  consolidated  under  title  38  of 
the  VS.  Code.  Under  the  law  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  within  limits  of 
Veterans'  Administration  faculties,  may  fur- 
nish such  medical  service  as  he  finds  to  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  any  veteran  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities. 

This  medical  care  for  service-connected 
disabUlties  may  be  on  either  an  inpatient 
basis  or  outpatient  basis.  The  law  also  au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  to  furnish  hos- 
pital care  which  he  determines  is  needed  to 
any  veteran  of  any  war  for  a  non-service- 
connected  disability  if  the  veteran  is  unable 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  necessary  hospital 
care.  This  authority  again  is  "within  the 
limits  of  Veterans'  Administration  facilities. ' 

The  Administrator  is  also,  within  the  limits 
of  the  VA  facilities,  authorized  to  fm-nish 
medical  care  to  peacetime  veterans  whose 
discharge  or  release  from  military,  naval  or 
air  service  was  for  a  disability  incurred  or 
aggravated  in  line  of  duty. 

Legislation  recently  enacted.  Public  Law 
88-450,  also  authorizes  the  VA  to  operate  not 
less  than  4,000  nursing  home  beds  and,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  pay  private  nursing 
homes  for  the  care  of  veterans  discharged 
from  VA  hospitals. 

You  may  have  noted  that  I  have  used  the 
phrase,  "within  the  limits  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration faculties,"  several  times.  There 
Is  no  legal  limit  to  the  number  of  hospital 
beds  the  VA  may  construct  or  operate;  how- 
ever, there  has  been  established  a  presi- 
dential celling  of  125.000  hospital  beds.  Cur- 
rently, the  agency  is  operating  approximated 
121.000  such  beds. 

The  full-time  employees  of  the  department 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  which  number  ap- 
proximately 130,000,  are  for  the  most  em- 
ployed under  the  civil  service  system.  How- 
ever, in  1946,  the  Congress  enacted  a  law 
which  removed  physicians,  dentists,  and 
nurses  from  the  classified  system  of  the  civil 
service.  We  In  the  VA  commonly  refer  to 
them  as  title  38  personnel. 

A  major  reason  for  this  action  was  the  con- 
cept that  the  emplo3rment  limitations  of  civil 
service,  that  Is,  a  limited  worksheet  with 
additional  pay  for  overtime  was  not  con- 
ducive to  a  good  medical  service.  Under  title 
38,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  has 
great  authority  in  terms  of  appointment, 
promotion,  and  separation  from  employment, 
of  physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses. 

The  grades  of  these  p>ersonnel  are  estab- 
lished by  law  and  the  salaries  for  each  grade, 
minimum  and  maximum,  where  applicable 
are  likewise  established  by  law. 

However,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  determines  the  qualifications  required 
for  appointment  in  any  grade  and  for  pro- 
motion. Separation  from  employment  is  de- 
termined under  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Administrator.  His  decision  In  each  case 
Is  final. 

The  law  also  authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  employ  interns,  residents,  trainees,  and 
students  in  the  medical  support  program.- 
either  on  a  temporary  full-time  or  part-time 
basis. 

The  Chief  Medical  Director  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Administrator  (unless  specili- 
cally  otherwise  provided),  promulgates  all 
regulations  necessary  to  the  administration 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Also,  consistent  with  existing  law,  these  reg- 
tilatlons  Include  those  relating  to  travel, 
transportation  of  household  goods  and  ef- 
fects, deductions  from  pay  for  quarters  and 
subsistence,  and  the  custody,  use  and  preser- 
vation of  records,  papers,  and  property  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

A  few  facts  and  figures  extracted  from  our 
1964  fiscal  year  experience  may  be  of  Interest. 
During  the  year  we  received  985,300  applica- 
tions for  hospitalization. 
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This  was  23,200  more  than  fiscal  year  1963 
and  48,300  more  than  fiscal  year  1962.  Of 
the  number  applying  in  1964,  634.300  were 
admitted  to  hospitals  ca-  about  65  percent. 
The  remainder  were  found  to  be  either  In- 
eligible for  or  not  requiring  hospital  care. 

Dtiring  the  year  we  operated  168  hospitals 
and  a  number  of  Independent  outpatient 
clinics.  The  number  of  Independent  out- 
patient clinics  U  graduaUy  decreasing  due 
to  our  present  policy  of  consolidating  theee 
clinics  with  hospitals  in  the  belief  that  the 
medical  care  provided  Improves  in  quaUty 
and   operating  economies  are  realized. 

The  average  number  of  patients  treated 
daily  In  VA  hospitals  was  approximately 
110,000,  of  which  better  than  50  percent  were 
psychiatric  patients,  the  reminder  equaUy 
divided  between  medicare  and  surgical  pa- 
tients. 

I  feel  It  necessary  to  point  out  that  al- 
though more  than  half  of  our  beds  at  any 
one  time  were  occupied  by  patients  with 
psychiatric  problems,  only  15  percent  of  the 
patients  treated  in  any  one  year  are  classified 
as  psychiatric.  The  more  rapid  turnover  at 
medical  and  surgical  patients  accoimts  foe 
this  statistical  result. 

I  have  mentioned  previously  that  out- 
patient care  is  limited  to  treatment  of  serv- 
ice-connected dlsabiUties.  Although  this  Is 
technically  true,  the  VA  has  been  authorized 
to  work  up  patients  scheduled  for  admission 
to  hospitals  on  an  outpatient  basis  and  to 
follow  up  patients  discharged  from  hospitals 
on  a  sttnUar  basis  as  a  means  of  decreasing 
the  length  of  hospitalization. 

To  care  for  this  patient  load  the  VA  had 
on  duty  as  of  Jime  30,  1964,  5,034  fuU-tlme 
physicians,  2,707  noncareer  residents,  and 
384  career  residents.  I  wUl  mention  resi- 
dents again  later  on.  Our  nursing  staff  Is 
approximately  15,000  in  number.  Altogether 
our  total  full  time  employment  in  the  medi- 
cal program  Is  approximately  130.000,  of 
wlilch  3,000  are  engaged  in  research  activi- 
ties. 

As  many  of  you  know,  in  1946  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  b^gan  &  program  of 
affiliation  with  medical  schools  under  the 
concept  that  such  affiliation  would,  through 
the  Introduction  of  teaching  programs  and 
research,  result  In  a  high  quaUty  of  medical 
ca.re  In  VA  hospitals.  This  concept  has 
proven  to  be  correct. 

We  currently  have  some  88  hospitals  which 
are  affiliated  with  78  medical  schools. 

These  affiliations  range  from  those  which 
are  very  close  to  those  which  are  only  loose 
in  nature.  The  degree  of  affiliation  depends 
upon  the  need  of  the  school  for  clinical  ma- 
terial and  research  faculties,  upon  the  de- 
gree of  physical  proximity  between  the  school 
and  the  VA  hospital,  and  upon  personal  atti- 
tudes of  faculty  members  and  VA  staffs. 

We  also  have  aflUiatlon  with  dental  schools, 
schools  of  nursing,  and  with  ccdleges  which 
are  graduating  other  health  sciences  per- 
sonnel. 

The  original  concept  of  affiliation  and 
training  In  1946  related  primarUy  to  post- 
gradtiate  training  of  physicians  in  the  various 
specialties  as  residents.  The  degree  to 
which  this  prognjn.  expanded  is  Indicated 
by  the  foUowing  list.  In  1964  the  following 
personnel  had  scxne  or  all  of  their  training 
in  VA  hospitals: 

Physician  residents.. _ 3,023 

Dental  residents 37 

Medical   interns 162 

Dental   Interns 68 

Medical  students: 

3d-  and  4th -year  clinical  clerks 6,598 

1st-  and  2d-year  students 1,872 

Student  niirses  (basic  training) 4, 010 

Registered  nurses     (advanced  train- 
ing)  347 

Clinical  and  counseling  psychologistsL.  700 
Social    work    masters    degree    can- 
didates  _ -__  498 


Dietetic    Interns 193 

Pharmacy    Interns 23 

Medical  technologists 57 

Rehabilitation   therapists _ 1, 104 

Residents  in  hospital  administration-  6 

Hospital    librarians 13 

Nurse  anesthetists 15 

Dental  hygienlsts 60 

Dental  assistants 25 


Total 18,801 

This  list  shows  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, indeed,  is  participating  in  the 
training  of  a  large  segment  of  health  sciences 
personnel  of  the  Nation. 

Discussion  about  educational  programs  In 
the  VA  naturally  brings  up  its  corollary, 
medical  research.  Medical  research  in  the 
VA  is  a  mission-oriented  program  that  is 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  veteran  popu- 
lation. 

A  large  proportion  of  patients  presently 
being  serviced  in  VA  hospitals  and  clinics 
are  in  the  age  group  most  affected  by  chronic 
diseases:  cancer,  emphysema,  heart  disease, 
strc&e,  diabetes,  rheumatism,  mental  illness, 
and  so  on.  This  circumstance  will  be  mag- 
nified as  the  veteran  population  continues 
to  become  older.  We  believe  ourselves  obli- 
gated to  intensify  otir  efforts  to  acquire  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  these 
diseases,  their  successful  treatment,  the  re- 
duction of  ensuing  disability  and.  ho]>efully. 
their  prevention. 

RESEARCH     HAZARDS 

We  recognize  full  well  that  direct  research 
involves  some  hazards.  However,  as  we 
pointed  out  In  a  presentation  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Heart  Disease,  Stroke  and  Can- 
cer, we  believe  it  p>06slble  to  orient  our  re- 
search problem  within  reasonable  limits  so 
that  we  do  not  sacrifice  the  creativity  of  the 
investigator  or  the  quality  of  the  research 
efforts.  We  have  been  able  to  attract  Investi- 
gators because  of  the  unique  opportunities 
we  provide. 

Because  a  large  nximber  of  our  VA  hos- 
pitals are  located  adjacent  to  medical  col- 
leges they  are  staffed  with  comi>etent  fuU- 
tlme  personnel  in  most  of  the  physician  and 
nonph3rsician  specialties.  Many  oi  these 
professional  people  hold  medical  college  fa- 
cility appointments  and  are  able  to  practice 
and  teach  without  the  diversion  of  outside 
demands  and  presures.  VA  hospitals  have  a 
wide  variety  of  clinical  material,  medical 
records,  and  unexcelled  faculties  for  long- 
range  f  oUowup. 

An  important  part  of  our  research  effort 
Is  the  training  of  personnel  In  research.  In 
our  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
we  have  two  training  programs,  the  clinical 
investigator  program  and  the  research  asso- 
ciate program. 

The  clinical  investigator  program  estab- 
lished in  1956  has  the  objective  of  encourag- 
ing talented  young  physicians  to  supplement 
their  knowledge  and  sUlls  in  clinical  medi- 
cine or  surgery  with  an  eqtial  competence 
in  the  science  and  technology  from  which 
medical  practice  Is  developed. 

It  provides  an  opportunity  for  physicians 
who  have  completed  their  residency  training 
and  have  denionstrated  their  researchabUity 
to  spend  the  major  portion  of  the  next  3-year 
prarlod  In  research  whUe  they  receive  addi- 
tional professional,  academic,  and  Investiga- 
tot  training.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  as- 
signment the  physician  has  reached  a  level 
of  accomi^lshment  as  an  independent  inves- 
tigates and  is  qualified  as  an  able  teacher  and 
clinician. 

SXTCCKSS   DEMON  STSATKD 

The  success  of  this  program  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  78  percent  of  the 
graduates  have  remained  In  either  the  VA 
or  an,  affiliated  medical  school  with  the 
greatw  number  remaining  in  the  VA.  At 
present  tbere  are  74  clinical  Investigators 
working  In  87  dUTerent  VA  hospitals. 


The  Research  Associate  program  was  es- 
tablished in  those  professional  areas  where 
there  is  a  shortage  of  qualified  personnel 
and  an  accompanying  Umltatlon  of  research 
interest.  We  place  selected  individuals  in 
a  research  environment  conducive  to  stimu- 
lating their  professional  and  scientific 
growth.  At  present  we  are  supporting  Re- 
search Associate  programs  in  the  field  of 
psychiatry,  psychology,  oral  diseases,  and 
pathology. 

In  fiscal  year  1964  our  research  effort  was 
directed  to  6,805  projects.  Although  classi- 
fication of  systemwide  research  projects  is 
difficult  the  diagnostic  breakdown  which  fol- 
lows may  be  of  interest: 
Infectious  diseases  (other  than  tuber- 

ctUosts) 206 

Cancer  and  aUied  diseases 501 

Disorders  (endocrine,  metaboUc,  nu- 
tritional)         550 

Diseases  of  blood  and  blood-fcamlng 

organs 289 

Mental,  psychonexirotlc,  and  be- 
havioral  disorders 1,412 

Nervous  system  and  sense  c«gans 443 

Cardiovascular  diseases 767 

Respiratory  diseases  (TB  and  other).-       603 

Gastrointestinal    tract    diseases 529 

Genitourinary  diseases  (genital  dis- 
orders, kidney,  uretw,  bladder,  dis- 
eases)       803 

Skin  and  connective  tissue  disorders-       103 

MusciUoskeletal     diseases 160 

Oral  diseases 122 

Miscellaneous  (anesthesia,  surgery, 
medicine,    toxicity,   and   poisoning. 

other) —      403 

Basic  sciences 298 

Radiation  usage  and  effects 117 

Total 6,805 

A  fledgling  effort  in  which  I  am  especially 
Interested  Is  a  program  which  we  have  called 
administrative  research  but  which  is  closely 
aUied  to  research  and  development  actlTltlee 
in  other  agencies.  It  Is  conducted  with  a 
view  of  acquiring  new  knowledge  In  the  field 
of  hospital  and  hospital  administration  prac- 
tices where  remunerative  results,  both  short 
and  long  term,  can  be  considered  probable  in 
such  fields  as  better  patient  care,  improved 
utilization  of  resources  and  mcoietary  sav- 
ings. The  program  is  carried  out  prlmarUy 
by  VA  personnel  such  as  management  ana- 
lysts. Industrial  engineers  and  statisticians 
often  in  participation  with  unlversitieB,  pri- 
vate institutions,  and  other  Federal  agencies. 

Some  of  the  studies  currently  underway 
Include  the  automated  laboratory,  the  Inten- 
sive care  unit,  a  mechanized  system  tor  con- 
veying and  filing  outpatient  records,  and  the 
\ise  of  nonprofessional  assistants  to  supple-  T 
ment  the  personnel  shortage  In  the  social 
work  field. 

DISABLED  VETERANS 

The  VA,  of  course,  is  weU  known  for  the 
contributions  it  has  made  In  the  field  of  car- 
ing for  the  disabled.  Only  a  brief  dlsciisslon 
of  two  lmp(»'tant  areas,  paraplegia  and  pros- 
thetic and  sensory  aids.  Is  possible  In  this 
paper.  The  VA  program  for  the  management 
of  paraplegics  had  its  inception  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n  when  an  estimated  2,000 
veterans  were  discharged  from  the  Armed 
Forces  to  our  hospitals. 

We  now  have  eight  centers  for  the  care  of 
paraplegics  and  quadrapleglcs  although  a 
smaU  ntunber  of  paraplegics  are  cared  for  In 
many  other  hospitals.  The  management  of 
these  patients  Is  twofold:  definitive  therapy 
and  rehabiUtatlon.  The  doctor  (he  may  be 
an  internist,  physlatiist,  or  surgeon)  serves 
as  the  captain  of  a  team.  Through  this  i»o- 
cedure  of  bringing  many  dLscipllnss  to  tlie 
veteran  patient  remarkable  progress  has  been 
made.  We  have  found,  for  instance,  that 
seven  out  of  every  eight  veterans  can  be  re- 
stored to  an  existence  outside  the  hospital. 
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significant  Improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  management  of  the  urinary  tract  com- 
plications, decubttl  and  muscular  spasms 
and  contractures — to  mention  a  few — so  that 
mortality  rates  have  fallen  remarkably. 

The  Veterans*  Administration  continues  to 
provide  the  leadership  in  prosthetics  and  sen- 
sory aids  for  which  it  has  received  worldwide 
acclaim  since  World  War  II. 

Prosthetics  research  continues  in  an  effort 
to  make  available  better  hydraulic  knee 
mechanisms  for  improvement  in  the  gait  of 
above-knee  apiputees.  One  such  mechanism 
has  already  become  available  and  Is  In  wide 
use,  with  gratifying  results  reported  by  am- 
putees. 

In  fiscal  year  1964.  clinical  studies  of  am- 
putees using  two  additional  types  of  hy- 
draulic systems  were  undertaken.  While 
these  activities  have  been  carried  on  to  Im- 
prove the  gait  pattern  of  amputees  during 
the  swing  phrase  of  walking,  research  efforts 
have  also  been  undertaken  on  the  problems 
In  stance  phase. 

Progress  continued  on  the  development 
of  hydraulic  unit  which  will  not  only  im- 
prove the  swing  phase  of  gait  but  will  permit 
control  during  stance  phase  by  providing 
stability  and  minimizing  knee  buckling  . 

Research  has  begiin  during  fiscal  year  1964 
on  the  desirability  of  Immediate  post-surgi- 
cal fitting  of  protheses.  The  technique  ap- 
pears to  have  several  major  physiological  and 
psychological  advantages.  A  significant  out- 
come of  this  technique  may  be  the  almost 
immediate  ambulation  of  the  amputee,  re- 
siatlng  in  considerably  shorter  periods  of 
hospitalization.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Is  sponsoring  research  to  develop  and 
evaluate  procedures  and  devices  for  use  with 
the  immediate  post-operative  fitting  ap- 
proach. 

Studies  have  been  continued  by  the  VA 
Prosthetics  Center  on  the  use  of  a  below- 
knee  weight-bearing  brace  for  unweighting 
the  leg  in  ca.ses  of  malunions  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  partially  ankylosed  ankles,  and 
arthritic  ankles  and  feet. 

The  Center  has  also  developed  a  single- 
bar  brace  which  has  been  used  with  reason- 
able success  In  fitting  multiple  sclerosis, 
paraplegia,  and  hemiplegia  patients.  By 
eliminating  the  medial  bar,  the  weight  and 
bulk  of  the  brace  are  reduced.  The  bilateral 
brace  wearer  benefits  particularly  from  the 
reduction  in  bulk  since  he  may  often  need 
to  wear  other  devices,  such  as  urinary  ap- 
pliances along  the  medial  aspect  of  his  leg. 

The  contributions  to  medical  knowledge 
which  have  been  made  In  prosthetics,  medi- 
cal research  and  administrative  research  have 
been  enhanced  by  a  system  of  annual  con- 
ferences In  the  various  specialities  to  which 
clinicians  and  investigators,  both  Inside  and 
outside  VA,  are  regularly  invited.  For  many 
of  our  programs  it  serves  as  a  major  mech- 
anism for  exchange  of  information  and  plans 
for  future  progress  on  a  VA-wlde  coojierative 
basis. 

TRIPARTITE    CARE 

Paramount  in  accomplishing  our  tripartite 
role  of  patient  care,  research  and  educa- 
tion, is  a  modern  hospital  system.  Follow- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  125,000  bed  cell- 
ing the  VA  embarked  upon  a  long  range  plan 
for  replacement  of  our  outmoded  hospitals. 
The  LRP  takes  into  account  both  the  migra- 
tion trend  of  the  veteran  population,  and 
the  need  for  enhanced  working  relationships 
with  teaching  Installations  in  our  urban 
medical  centers.  In  cities  such  as  Atlanta, 
Chicago.  Miami  (Fla.),  Los  Angeles,  and 
Memphis,  new  hospitals  in  either  the  plan- 
ning or  construction  stage  will  be  located 
near  medical  schools,  thereby  providing  for 
greater  cooperation  In  clinical  practice,  in- 
vestigation, and  education. 

Selected  hospitals  will  have  linear  accelera- 
tors, renal  dialysis  for  chronic  kidney  dis- 
ease, special  inhalation  therapy  for  pulmo- 


nary emphysema,  and  open  heart  sxirgery 
programs. 

Our  new  hospital  at  Coltzmbia.  Missouri, 
will  have  specialized  teaching  facilities  for 
medical  students  and  house  officers. 

The  new  Washington,  D.C.,  hospital,  sched- 
uled to  be  activated  In  the  next  few  months, 
has  a  special  wing  to  study  and  evaluate 
new  advances  In  hospital  construction  and 
systems  management  In  a  medical  atmos- 
phere. 

Prom  1946  until  1960  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration was  exempted  from  the  dual  offices' 
law  which  prohibited  the  employment  of 
retired  ofBcers  of  the  regular  military  services, 
except  under  certain  conditions.  Employ- 
ment by  thp  VA  was  authorized,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  dua!  compensation  law 
however. 

This  year  the  88th  Cor.grcss  amended  these 
laws  and  retired  milit.ry  personnel  can  be 
employed  by  the  VA  as  vvell  as  by  other  gov- 
ernment agencies.  Those  of  the  regular 
services  are  authorized  to  recei'.e  some  por- 
tion of  their  retired  pay  as  well  as  their 
normal  Federal  salary. 

During  the  period  following  World  War  11, 
retired  military  medical  officers  played  an 
Important  role  In  the  development  of  the 
present  VA  medical  service  program. 

It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  evaluate  the  impact 
of  the  new  law  which  not  pnly  authorizes 
employment  but  in  addition  authorizes  the 
receipt  of  some  retired  pay  as  well  as  normal 
salary. 

This  brief  description  will  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  medical  service  provided  for  the 
veterans  of  wartime  service. 


Association  of  U.S.  Army  Supports  Armed 
Services  Committee  Military  Pay  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOUTH    CAKOLIKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
sert in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the 
position  of  the  Association  of  the  U.S. 
Army  in  support  of  the  military  pay  bill 
which  34  member  of  the  Anned  Services 
Committee  introduced  last  week : 
RrvERS'  Pay  Bill  Introduced 

Chairman  L.  Mendel  River*  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  38  other 
Representatives,  including  33  of  his  commit- 
tee members,  have  introduced  Identical  bills 
to  Increase  the  basic  pay  of  Ml  active  duty 
military  personnel  by  an  average  of  10.7 
percent  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  $1  bil- 
lion. 

Representative  Rivers  and  his  colleagues 
took  their  action  without  waiting  for  the 
recommendations  of  the  special  panel,  ap- 
pointed early  this  year  by  President  John- 
son to  study  military  and  Federal  civilian 
pay  problems.  The  Panel  Is  scheduled  to 
report  its  findings  April  1.  "Why  further 
study  is  necessary  Is  beyond  me,"  Mr.  Rivers 
explained.  "The  justification  for  a  military 
pay  raise  needs  no  study." 

Lt.  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin,  U.S.  Army  re- 
tired, president  of  AUSA,  macte  It  clear  that 
the  association  was  most  gratified  by  this 
congressional  support  for  a  military  pay  raise. 
"If  enacted,  the  Rivers  bill  would  be  a  major 
step  forward  toward  our  objective  on  mili- 
tary pay  and  benefits  as  spelled  out  in  Res- 
olution 11  adopted  at  our  1964  annual  meet- 
ing," Gavin  said.    "It  is  most  encouraging  to 


see  such  widespread  recognition  of  the 
services'  need  for  early  action  to  imiwove  the 
pay  of  our  service  p)eople." 

The  bill  calls  for  increases  ranging  from 
13  to  33  percent  for  enlisted  personnel  with 
less  than  2  years'  service,  cm-  an  average  of 
$16  a  month.  For  more  than  2  years' enlisted 
service,  the  average  Increase  would  be  11.2 
percent  or  $28  a  month.  Officers  with  less 
than  2  years'  service  would  get  22  percent 
more  on  the  average,  or  $55  a  month,  ani 
officers  vrtth  more  than  2  years'  service  woui.a 
receive  an  average  increase  of  6.4  percent 
or  •*42  a  month.  Tlie  increases  In  the  bin  .  •:• 
limited  to  basic  pay.  No  changes  are  pro- 
vided in  special  pays  and  allowances,  nor  in 
retired  service  pay  which  under  existing  l:nv 
Is  now  tied  to  Increases  In  cost  of  living  a.s 
reported  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index 

In  calculating  his  schedule  of  propo.sed 
new  pay  scales.  Chairman  Rivers  said  !.e 
took  into  consideration  all  elements  of  serv- 
ice compensation  including  major  frinao 
benefits.  He  determined  the  total  wrsrs 
paid  Federal  Government  employees  per- 
forming the  same  general  type  of  duties 
and  with  about  the  same  level  of  responsi- 
bility as  military  personnel,  adjusted  the^e 
amounts  to  accommodate  quarters  and  sub- 
sistence allowances,  and  the  tax  advantages 
they  entail,  and  reduced  the  final  amount:; 
by  the  e'-z  percent  contribution  that  service 
personnel  would  have  to  pay  toward  retire- 
ment if  they  were  civilian  employees. 

Two  other  bills  affecting  military  pay  scales 
are  also  pending  In  Congress.  One,  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
would  raise  the  subsistence  allowances  of 
both  officers  and  enlisted  men  to  $75  a 
month.  Officers  now  receive  $47.88  a  month 
and  enlisted  men — when  rations  in  kind  are 
not  available — $2.67  a  day,  or  $3.42  a  day 
when  no  Government  messing  facilities  are 
available. 

The  other  pending  pay  bill  applies  only  to 
enlisted  men  with  under  2  years  service  and 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson. 
It  wotild  benefit  an  estimated  888,000  men  in 
the  first  2-year  category  and  would  increase 
their  Initial  pay  from  $78  a  month  to  $117 
a  month  with  graduated  increases  for  higher 
grades  on  a  percentage  basis  equal  to  the  in- 
creases granted  those  with  more  than  2  years 
service  In  the  pay  raises  of  1963  and  1964. 

Proposed  military  pay  raises  gained  further 
support  at  a  public  panel  discussion  ar- 
ranged by  a  national  publication  In  connec- 
tion with  a  current  article  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Compoised  of  retired  members  of  the 
three  services,  the  panel  found  unanimous 
agreement  that  immediate  pay  boosts  are 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  national  secu- 
rity. Brig  Gen.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall.  U.S.  Army. 
retired,  military  writer  and  historian,  w.-is 
the  moderator,  and  the  Army  members  were 
Gen.  George  H.  Decker,  former  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  who  advocated  a  10  percent  in- 
crease, and  MaJ.  Gen.  John  B.  Medaris.  for- 
mer Chief  of  the  Army's  Ordnance  Missile 
Command,  who  estimated  that  an  increase 
of  about  16  percent  would  be  necessary. 
Arthur  Symons. 
Colonel,  U.S.  Army,  Retired.  Secretary. 


Comprehensive  Medical  Program  Is 
Needed 
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of 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

of    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  substan- 
tial changes   to  broaden  coverage  and 
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simplify  administration  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  medical  care  program  are  proposed 
in  a  bill  H.R.  3803  I  have  introduced.  Al- 
though fundamentally  an  improvement 
of  Kerr-Mllls.  It  Is  referred  to  as  elder- 
care. 

The  bill  would  authorize  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  on  a  matching  basis 
to  help  persons  65  years  of  age  and  older 
pay  the  cost  of  minimum -standard 
health  insurance  if  they  cannot  afford  it 
otherwise.  It  would  utilize  private  in- 
surajice  companies. 

Pull  medical  expenses,  hospital,  nurs- 
ing, and  doctor,  would  be  covered. 
States  would  have  discretion  in  choosing 
the  type  insurance  desired,  but  the  bill 
would  require  that  each  policy  be  non- 
cancelable. 

To  hold  down  cost  and  discourage 
abuse,  I  recommend  that  the  States  spec- 
ify policies  which  cover  expenses  exceed- 
ing $350  and  with  a  top  limit  of  $10,000. 
first  $350  of  cost,  or  expenses  exceeding 
Persons  financially  unable  to  meet  the 
first  $350  of  cost,  or  expenses  exceeding 
$10,000,  would  be  eligible  to  have  these 
costs  met  by  the  States  imder  present 
Kerr-Mills  authority. 

My  bill  eliminates  family  responsibility 
and  the  complicated  formula  now  used 
in  Illinois  to  determine  eligibility  under 
Kerr-Mills,  and  would  substitute  a  sim- 
ple certificate  of  income. 

Cost  of  insurance  would  be  borne  en- 
tirely by  the  Government  for  those  elder- 
ly individuals  whose  income  falls  below 
limits  set  by  each  State.  For  individuals 
with  incomes  between  the  minimum  and 
a  maximum,  the  Government  would  pay 
a  part  of  the  cost  on  a  sliding  scale  ac- 
cording to  income. 

Individuals  with  income  above  the 
maximum  would  pay  the  entire  cost,  but 
they  would  have  the  benefit  of  an  in- 
come tax  deduction  for  such  payments, 
as  well  as  statewide  bargaining  for  the 
noncancellable  health  care  policies. 

Under  my  bill,  each  State  would  have 
wide  latitude,  but  I  recommend  that  the 
States  contract  with  private  companies 
for  insvirance  with  a  $350  deductible  fea- 
ture. This  figure  is  about  the  average 
annual  cost  of  medical  care  for  those 
over  65. 

My  bill  would  provide  that  the  insur- 
ance must  be  noncancellable.  Several 
private  companies  already  offer  policies 
with  a  similar  deductible  feature  at  an 
annual  cost  of  about  $140  and  the  broad 
character  of  this  program  would  proba- 
bly result  in  premiums  of  still  lower  cost. 
My  proposal  would  provide  complete 
medical  care  coverage  for  those  over  65, 
in  contrast  with  the  limited  scope  of 
the  administration's  medical  care  pro- 
posal. It  would  accomplish  the  com- 
plete coverage  at  about  half  the  cost  of 
the  administration  plan. 

If  utilized  by  all  citizens  over  65,  I 
estimate  the  total  combined  cost  to 
State  and  Federal  Goverrynents  would 
be  $2.1  billion  a  year.  Administration 
officials  have  estimated  that  their  pro- 
posal, which  is  limited  to  hospital  and 
some  nursing  services,  would  cost  $3.7 
billion  by  1975. 

My  proposal  could  be  fully  imple- 
mented and  placed  in  operation  this 
year,  while  the  administration  proposal 


would  not  start  imtil  Jime  1966  and 
would  not  be  fully  operative  until  1967. 
The  administration  proposal  would  be 
financed  under  social  security  payroll 
taxes,  which  hit  low-Income  people  hard. 
My  proposal  would  be  financed  by  gen- 
eral revenues,  whose  main  source  Is  pro- 
gressive Income  taxes. 

The  administration  proposal  would 
cause  such  heavy  new  burdens  as  to 
threaten  the  solvency  of  the  social  se- 
curity fund.  My  bill  would  avoid  this 
hazard. 

In  order  to  eliminate  completely  the 
possibility  that  elderly  people  might  be- 
come impoverished  as  the  result  of  a  long 
and  expensive  illness,  I  recommend  that 
the  State  governments  give  considera- 
tion to  a  requirement  that  each  citizen 
over  65  be  covered  by  a  private  policy  of 
minimum  standard.  This  could  be  ac- 
complished through  certification  of 
coverage  on  State  tax  returns.  If  an 
individual  over  65  did  not  certify  cover- 
age, the  State  could  buy  a  policy  for  him 
and  tax  him  for  the  premium  cost  or 
whatever  part  of  it,  if  any,  his  income 
level  would  indicate. 

This  would  meet  problems  caused  by 
people  who,  through  oversight  or  neglect, 
did  not  take  out  coverage  themselves. 

My  proposal  would  eliminate  the 
family-responsibility  requirement  which 
has,  I  believe,  proved  to  be  a  handicap 
vmder  the  present  Kerr-Mills  program. 
My  prop<»al  refiects  a  long  period  of 
study,  analysis  of  health  care  problems 
of  my  own  constituents,  and  consulta- 
tion with  officials  of  the  public  welfare 
services  in  Illinois  and  members  of  the 
medic£tl  profession. 

For  more  than  a  year,  I  have  conducted 
my  own  medical  care  referral  service  for 
the  benefit  of  my  constituents.  During 
that  time  I  have  invited  constituents  to 
contact  me  if  they  know  of  anyone  who 
is  not  getting  proper  medical  care. 

This  invitation  has  been  publicized 
widely  and  has  been  repeated  several 
times.  Prom  February  26,  1964,  to  Jan- 
uary 5,  1965, 1  received  341  letters.  Only 
10  of  these  mentioned  cases  where  a  lack 
of  medical  care  might  exist.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  local  doctors,  these 
cases  were  checked  out  immediately. 
Only  two  were  found  to  have  substance, 
and  care  in  those  cases  was  provided. 

One  hundred  and  three  of  the  letters 
asked  for  general  information  about  ex- 
isting health  care  services  without  stat- 
ing specific  problems.  Twenty-four  took 
the  opportunity  to  criticize  a  variety  of 
things,  such  as  social  security,  public  aid, 
hospital  costs,  and  doctor  fees. 

The  rest  of  the  letters  were  from  peo- 
ple who  seemed  to  be  receiving  adequate 
medical  care  but  were  struggling  to  pay 
hospital  and  doctor  bills  or  were  trying 
to  pay  their  parents'  bills  while  support- 
ing their  own  family. 

As  the  result  of  my  referral  service,  a 
number  of  pec^le  became  eligible  for 
Kerr-Mills  who  were  previously  unaware 
of  its  existence. 

Information  gained  from  the  service 
convinced  me  that  the  present  Kerr- 
Mills  program  is  not  adequate. 

First  of  all,  the  eligibility  rules  are  too 
complicated  and  imdoubtedly  frighten 
many  applicants. 


Second,  the  requirement  of  family  re- 
sponsibility, while  a  fine  moral  objective, 
causes  the  program  to  break  down  in 
many  cases. 

Third,  the  fact  that  the  program  is 
handled  through  the  Public  Aid  Com- 
mission, commonly  known  as  the  relief 
office,  keeps  some  citizens  from  i^^lylng. 
Kerr-Mills  was  intended  to  keep  people 
from  going  on  relief  because  of  medical 
costs,  but  it  Is  handled  by  the  same  staff 
that  handles  relief  cases. 

Text  of  HH.  3803  follows: 


HJft.  S803 
A  bUl  to  amend  titles  I  and  XVI  of  tiie  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Uberalize  the  Federal- 
State  programs  of  health  care  for  the  aged 
by  authorizing  any  State  to  provide  med- 
ical assistance  tor  the  aged  to  Individuals 
eligible  therefor  (and  assist  In  providing 
health  care  for  other  aged  individuals)  un- 
der voluntary  private  hecdth  Insiirance 
plans,  and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  Incentives  to 
encourage  prepayment  health  Insurance 
for  the  aged 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Eldercare  Act  of 
1965". 

Section  1.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"HEALTH  CARZ  FOR  THE  AGED  UTiDKB  VOLUNTA»T 
PBIVATE  HEALTH  INSUaANCS  FLANS 

"Sec.  7.  <a)(l)  A  State  plan  approved 
under  this  title  which  Includes  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  may,  in  the  dlscretlOQ  of 
the  State,  provide  such  assistance  in  the  form 
of  premlxun  payments  made  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (c)  for  health  Insxiranoe 
coverage  under  guaranteed  renewable  volTin- 
tary  private  health  Insurance  plans  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  such  assistance  in  the  man- 
ner otherwise  specified  In  this  title.  For  this 
purpose  the  State  agency  shall  enter  Into 
such  contracts  and  other  arrangements  with 
private  Insiirance  carriers  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate. 

"(2)  The  contracts  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  shall  make  available  such 
benefits  (which,  together  with  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  made  available  \inder 
the  other  provisions  of  this  title,  shall  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  2(a)  (11)  (A) ), 
established  such  periods  or  times  (not  less 
often  than  once  each  year)  for  enrollment, 
and  contain  or  be  subject  to  such  other  pro- 
visions as  In  the  Judgment  of  the  State 
agency  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  section. 

"(b)  If  a  State  plan  provides  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  in  the  form  of  coverage 
under  a  health  insurance  plan  under  this  sec- 
tion, it  must  make  the  same  coverage  avail- 
able to  all  individuals  who  reside  in  the  State 
and  satisfy  the  age  requirement  referred  to 
in  section  2(b)(1).  In  the  case  of  Individ- 
uals who  are  recipients  of  old-age  assistance 
under  the  State  plan,  such  coverage  may  be 
in  lieu  of  or  In  addition  to  any  such  assist- 
ance provided  for  such  recipients  In  the  form 
of  medical  or  remedial  care  under  the  other 
provlBlons  of  this  title.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  State;  and  the  premium  payments  made 
by  the  State  agency  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (c)  f or  BiKsh  coverage  shall  constitute 
old-age  assistance  (In  the  fcHrm  of  medical 
or  any  other  type  of  remedial  care)  for  all  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"(c)(1)  The  premiums  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  the  coverage  of  any  Individual  under 
an  liururance  plan  described  In  subsection  (a) 
shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  para- 
grs^h  (2)  of  this  subsection,  be  paid  by  tbe 
State  agency. 
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"(2)  The  State  agency  may  ertabllali  a 
maximum  Income  level,  at  least  ecjiial  to  the 
highest  level  at  which  an  Indlvldiial  may 
q\ialify  for  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
\mder  the  State  plan,  for  the  application  of 
paragraph  (1).  The  premiums  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  coverage  of  any  IndlvidTial 
whose  income  is  above  the  level  so  established 
shall  be  paid  in  part  by  such  Individual  and 
in  part  by  the  State  agency,  in  such  propor- 
tions (based  on  such  Individual's  income)  as 
the  State  agency  may  determine,  up  to  such 
higher  level  as  the  State  agency  may  consider 
appropriate;  and  t^e  premliims  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  coverage  of  any  Individual 
whose  income  is  above  such  higher  level  shall 
be  paid  in  full  by  such  individual. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'Income'  means  gross  Income  as  defined  in 
section  61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  and  in  addition  includes  any  Interest, 
rents,  annuities,  and  other  retirement  pay- 
ments from  any  source  which  are  not  in- 
cludible in  gross  Income  as  so  defined.  Kach 
Individual  covered  imder  an  Insxirance  plan 
described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  certify  his 
Income  to  the  State  agency  under  oath  in 
such  manner  and  at  such  times  (not  less 
often  than  once  each  year)  as  the  State 
agency  may  require;  and  any  such  certifica- 
tion shall  be  accepted  by  the  State  agency 
(subject  to  section  H07(a).  relating  to  pen- 
alty for  fraud)  as  concliisive  with  respect  to 
such  individual's  income. 

"(d)  All  individuals  covered  under  an  in- 
surance plan  described  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  regarded  as  applicants  for  or  recipi- 
ents of  assistance  under  the  State  plan  for 
purposes  of  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  sec- 
tion 3(a)  (relating  to  administrative  ex- 
penses) ,  regardless  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  premiums  applicable  with  respect  to  such 
coverage  e^e  payable  under  subsection  (c)." 

(b)  Clause  (b)  of  section  1  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "whose  Income  and  re- 
aoiu-ces  are"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"whose  Income  Is";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "necessary  medical 
services"  the  following:  •*.  and  encouraging 
each  State  to  provide  this  medical  assistance 
for  all  aged  Individuals  through  utilization 
of  insurance  provided  by  private  insxiranoe 
carriers". 

(c)  Section  2(a)  (11)  (B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowIn^:  ",  except  to 
the  extent  provided  in  section  7  with  respect 
to  assistance  furnished  In  the  form  of  health 
Insurance  coverage". 

(d)  SecUon  2(a)  (11)  (D)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "Income"  after  "rea- 
sonable", and  by  inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
and  provide  that  a  statement  of  InxxHne  fur- 
nished by  or  on  behalf  at  the  appUcant  or 
recipient,  \mder  oath  and  in  the  manner 
and  fcM-m  required  by  the  State  agency, 
shaU  be  accepted  by  the  State  agency  (sub- 
ject to  section  1107(a),  relating  to  penalty 
for  fraud)  as  conclusive  with  respect  to  hla 
Income". 

(e)  (1)  Section  2(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
and  below  paragraph  (11 ) )  the  following  new 
sentence : 

"Notwithstanding  paragraph  (3) ,  if  the  State 
plan  Includes  both  old-age  assistance  and 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged,  there  may 
be  established  or  designated  one  State  agency 
to  administer  or  supervise  the  administra- 
tion of  the  portion  of  the  plan  which  relates 
to  old-age  assistance  and  a  separate  State 
agency  to  administer  or  supervise  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  portion  of  the  plan  which 
relates  to  medical  assistance  for  the  aged;  and 
in  such  case  the  part  of  the  plan  which  each 
such  agency  administers,  or  the  administra- 
tion of  which  each  such  agency  supervises, 
shall  be  regarded  as  a  separate  plan  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Utie.** 
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(2)  Section  2(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Nothing"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Subject  to  the  last  sentence  o* 
subsection  (a),  nothing". 

(f )  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "sixty-five  years  of 
age  or  older"  the  following:  "(including  as- 
sistance provided  to  such  Individuals  under 
section  7(b) )";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "inclucie"  and  aU  that 
follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in- 
clude any  such  payments  to  or  care  in  be- 
half of  any  individual  who  is  an  Inmate  of 
a  public  Institution  (except  ts  a  patient  In 
a  medical  institution) ." 

(g)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "except  that"  and  all  that 
follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "and  such  term  also  Includes  as- 
sistance provided  under  section  7(a);  but 
such  term  does  not  include  any  such  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  care  or  services  for  any 
individual  who  is  an  inmate  of  a  public  in- 
stitution (except  as  a  patient  in  a  medical  in- 
stitution) ." 

(h)  The  first  sentence  of  section  6(c)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(A)"  be- 
fore "(l)".  and  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  and 
(B)  the  Federal  medical  percentage  as  deter- 
mined under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
sentence  (including  clause  (A) )  shsOl  be 
Increased  by  5  per  centum  when  applied  to 
amounts  expended  as  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged  in  the  form  of  health  insurance 
coverage  under  section  7  (or  Bection  1606)". 

(!)  Section  H01(a)(8)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "except 
that",  and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and  (11)  the 
Federal  percentage  as  determined  under  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  subparagraph 
(including  clause  (i))  shall  be  Increased  by 
6  per  centum  when  applied  to  old-age  assist- 
ance or  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  in 
the  form  of  health  Insurance  coverage  under 
section  7  or  section  1606". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  XVT  of  th«  Social  Secur- 
ity Act   is  amended   by  adding  at  the   end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"health  care  fob  the  AGEU)  tjnder  voltintary 

PRIVATE  HEALTH  INSURANCE  PtAtiS 

"Sec.  1606.  (a)(1)  A  State  plan  approved 
under  this  title  which  includes  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  State,  provide  such  assistance  In  the 
fonn  of  premixim  pa3rments  made  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (c)  for  health  insur- 
ance coverage  vmder  guaranteed  renewable 
voluntary  private  health  insurance  plans  In 
addition  to  providing  such  assistance  in  the 
manner  otherwise  specified  In  this  title.  For 
this  piirpose  the  State  agenoy  shall  enter 
Into  such  contracts  and  other  arrangements 
with  private  insurance  carriers  as  it  deems 
appropriate. 

"(2)  The  contracts  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  shall  make  available  such 
benefits  (which,  together  with  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged  made  available  under  the 
other  provisions  of  this  title.  shaU  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  1602(a)  (15)  (A) ), 
establish  such  periods  or  times  (not  less  often 
than  once  each  year)  for  enrollment,  and 
contain  or  be  subject  to  such  other  pro- 
visions as  In  the  Judgment  of  the  State 
agency  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  section. 

"(b)  If  a  State  plan  provides  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  in  the  form  of  coverage 
tinder  a  health  Insurance  plan  under  this 
section,  it  must  make  the  same  coverage 
available  to  aU  individuals  who  reside  in  the 
State  and  satisfy  the  age  requirement  referred 
to  in  section  1602(b)(1).  In  the  case  of 
Individuals  who  are  recipients  of  aid  to  the 
aged,  blind,  or  disabled  imder  the  State  plan. 
such  coverage  may  be  In  lieu  of  or  in  addi- 
tion to  any  such  aid  provided  for  such  re- 
cipients in  the  form  of  medical  or  remedial 


care  under  the  other  provisions  of  this  title, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  State;  and  the  prem- 
ium payments  made  by  the  State  agency 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  for  such 
coverage  shall  constitute  aid  to  the  aged, 
blind,  or  disabled  (in  the  form  of  medical 
or  any  other  type  of  remedial  care)  for  all 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(c)  (1)  The  premiums  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  coverage  of  any  Individual  un- 
der an  insurance  plan  described  in  subsection 
(a)  shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  be  paid 
by  the  State  agency. 

"(2)  The  State  agency  may  establish  a 
maximum  income  level,  at  least  equal  to  the 
highest  level  at  which  an  Individual  may 
qualify  for  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
imder  the  State  plan,  for  the  application  of 
paragraph  (1).  The  premlimis  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  coverage  of  any  Individ- 
ual whose  income  Is  above  the  level  so  estab- 
lished shall  be  paid  in  part  by  such  Individual 
and  Ln  part  by  the  State  agency,  in  such 
proportions  (based  on  such  Individual's  In- 
come) as  the  State  agency  may  determine, 
up  to  such  higher  level  as  the  State  agency 
may  consider  appropriate;  and  the  premiums 
applicable  with  respect  to  the  coverage  of 
any  Individual  whose  income  Is  above  sucli 
higher  level  shall  be  paid  In  fxUl  by  such 
Individual. 

"  (3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•income'  means  gross  Income  as  defined  in 
section  61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  and  In  addition  includes  any  interest, 
rents,  annuities,  and  other  retirement  pay- 
ments from  any  source  which  are  not  includi- 
ble in  gross  Income  as  so  defined.  Each 
individual  covered  xmder  an  tnsvirance  plan 
described  In  subsection  (a)  shall  certify  his 
Income  to  the  State  agency  under  oath  in 
such  manner  and  at  such  times  (not  less 
often  than  once  each  year)  as  the  State 
agency  may  reqiilre;  and  any  such  certlfl- 
cation  shall  be  accepted  by  the  State  agency 
(subject  to  section  1107(a),  relating  to  pen- 
alty for  fraud)  as  conclusive  with  respect  to 
such  individual's  Income. 

"(d)  All  Individuals  covered  under  an  in- 
surance plan  described  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  regarded  as  applicants  for  or  re- 
cipients of  aid  or  assistance  under  the  State 
plan  for  purposes  of  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5i 
of  section  1603(a)  (relating  to  administrative 
expenses) ,  regardless  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  premiums  applicable  with  respect  to  such 
coverage  are  payable  under  subsection  (c) ." 

(b)  Clause  (b)  of  section  1601  of  such 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "whose  Income  and  re- 
sources are"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"whose  Income  Is";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "necessary  medical 
services"  the  following:  ",  and  encouraging 
each  State  to  provide  this  medical  assistance 
for  all  aged  Individuals  through  utilization 
of  Insurance  provided  by  private  Insurance 
carriers". 

(c)  Section  1602(a)  (15)  (B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  semlcol.jn 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  except 
to  the  extent  provided  in  section  1606  wiia 
respect  to  assistance  furnished  In  the  form 
of  health  insurance  coverage". 

(d)  (1)  Section  1602(a)  (13)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "aid  or  assistance" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "aid  to  the  aged, 
blind,  CM-  disabled". 

(2)  Section  1602(a)  (15)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  cf 
subparagraph  (C), 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  ;us 
subfjaragraph  (E) ,  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (d 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  include  reasonable  income  stand- 
ards, consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this 
title,  for  determlnmg  eUgibllity  for  and  the 
extent  of  such  assistance,  and  provide  th-it 
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a  statement  of  income  furnished  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  applicant  or  recipient,  under 
oath  and  in  the  manner  and  form  required 
by  the  State  agency,  shall  be  accepteA  by  tb» 
State  agency  (subject  to  section  H07(a).  re- 
lating to  i}enalty  for  fraud)  as  conclusive 
w  ith  respect  to  his  income;  and". 

(e)  (1)  Section  1602(a)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tho-eof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Notwithstand- 
ing paragraph  (3)  and  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. If  the  State  plan  includes  both  aid  to 
the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  and  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged,  there  nmy  be  estab- 
lished or  designated  one  State  agency  (or 
two  State  agencies  if  the  preceding  sentence 
applies)  to  administer  or  supervise  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  portion  of  the  plan  which 
relates  to  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled 
and  a  separate  State  agency  to  administer  or 
supervise  the  administration  of  the  portion 
of  the  plan  which  relates  to  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged;  and  in  such  case  the  part 
of  the  plan  which  each  such  agency  adminis- 
ters, or  the  administration  of  which  each  such 
agency  supervises,  shall  be  regarded  as  a  sep- 
arate plan  for  purposes  of  this  title." 

(2)  Section  1602(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  last  two  sentences  of  subsection 
(a)". 

(f)  Section  1605(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  but  does  not  in- 
clude" and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(including  assistance  provided 
to  such  individuals  under  section  1606(b)), 
but  does  not  include — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  any  individual,  any 
such  payments  to  or  care  in  behalf  of  any 
individual  who  is  an  inmate  of  a  public 
institution  (except  as  a  patient  in  a  medical 
institution) ;  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
h.as  not  attained  65  years  of  age,  any  such 
payments  to  or  care  in  behalf  of  any  Individ- 
uals who  is  a  patient  in  an  institution  for 
tuberctilosis  or  mental  diseases." 

(g)  Section  1605(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "except  that"  and 
all  that  follows  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "and  such  term  also  Includes 
assistance  provided  under  section  7(a);  but 
such  term  does  not  Include  any  such  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  care  or  services  for  any 
individual  who  is  an  Inmate  of  a  public  in- 
Etltution  (except  as  a  patient  in  a  medical 
institution)." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  213(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deductions 
for  medical,  dental,  etc..  expenses)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Allowanc*  of  Deduction. — There 
sliall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  the  follow- 
ing amounts  of  the  expenses  paid  during  the 
taxable  year,  not  compensated  for  by  insur- 
ance or  otherwise,  for  medical  care  of  the 
taxpayer,  his  spoiise.  or  a  dependent  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (e)  (3)   of  this  section) : 

"  ( 1 )  If  neither  the  taxpayer  nor  his  spouse 
^u'is  attained  the  age  of  65  before  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year — 

■'(A)  the  amount  of  such  expenses  for 
the  care  of  any  dependent  who  has  attained 
ihe  age  of  65  before  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year, 

'(B)  the  amount  paid  for  accident  or 
l.oalth  Instjrance  for  the  taxpayer  or  his 
mouse  which  by  its  terms  will  become  effec- 
ti\e  when  either  has  attained  the  age  of  65 
or  over,  and 

"(C)  the  amount  by  which  such  expenses 
f  r  the  care  of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  and 
his  dependents  (other  than  any  dependent 
aescril>ed  in  subparagraph  (A) )  exceed  3 
percent  of  the  adjusted  gross  income. 

"(2)  If  either  the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse 
has  attained  the  age  of  65  before  the  close 
'-  f  the  taxable  year — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  such  expenses  for  the 
c  tre  of  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse. 


"(B)  the  amount  of  such  expenses  for  the 
care  of  any  dependent  described  In  para- 
graph  (1)(A).  and 

"(C)  the  amount  by  which  such  expenses 
for  the  care  of  dependents  other  than  those 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  (A)  exceed  S  per- 
cent of  the  adjusted  gross  income." 

(b)  Section  213(e)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  definitions)  is  amended  by  ft/<HiT<g  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3) The  term  'dependent'  with  respect  to 
a  taxpayer  means  any  individual  who  is  re- 
lated to  such  taxpayer  in  one  of  the  ways 
specified  in  parag^phs  (1)  through  (10) 
of  section  152(a),  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  support  received  by  such  Individual  from 
such  taxpayer." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  the  flj"st 
two  sections  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
July  1,  1966  (and  may  be  made  effective  in 
any  State  on  the  first  day  of  any  calendar 
quarter  which  begins  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  before  July  1, 
1966).  The  amendments  made  by  section  3 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


Clearing  of  Skies  in  Latin  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Voice,  the  weekly  paibllca- 
tion  of  the  diocese  of  Miami,  contalTLS  a 
very  interesting  editorial  comment  on  a 
meeting  of  the  Catholic  inter-American 
cooperation  program  (Cficop),  held  In 
Chicago  during  the  early  part  of  Febru- 
ary. In  addition  to  describing  the  en- 
thusiastic mood  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  meeting,  the  Voice  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  revolution  in  social 
reforms,  currently  in  progress  In  most  of 
Latin  America.  This  latter  subject 
should  be  of  special  interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Consequently,  with 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  the  article 
entitled  "Conference  Notes  Clearing -.Qf 
Skies  In  Latin  America"  in  the  Congres-- 
sioNAi.  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  no  secret  that  Latin 
America  is  undergoing  a  tremendous  up- 
heaval. Awakened  from  Its  slumber  by 
the  concurrent  revolutions  of  the  20th 
century — ^in  science,  communications, 
technology  and  popular  expectations — 
threatened  by  the  subvei'sive  activities  of 
the  international  Coramunist  movement, 
and  stimulated  to  action  by  the  mtmif  old 
undertakings  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, the  entire  continent  is  experienc- 
ing the  ordeal  of  change.  From  the 
north  to  the  souUi,  from  east  to  west,  a 
new  type  of  war  is  being  waged  in  Latin 
America — a  war,  in  the  words  of  the 
Voice,  "against  the  very  evils  that  com- 
munism thrives  on."    In  particular: 

Against  hunger,  poverty,  illiteracy,  lack  of 
opportunity,  unemployment,  and  a  host  of 
other  evils  that  have  festered  in  most  of  the 
countries  and  drained  the  spirit  of  many 
oppressed. 

It  is  significant,  in  my  opinion,  that 
this  war  Is  not  being  waged  by  govern- 


ments alone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large 
part  of  the  Impetus  for  this  effort  comes 
from  private  sources — ^from  trade  unions 
and  cooperatives,  from  church-related 
groups  and  universities,  from  Industry 
and  from  a  multitude  of  other  private  or- 
ganizations, both  in  and  outside  Latin 
America.  The  people  conducting  these 
efforts  realize,  as  the  Voice  pointed  out: 

This  war  must  be  waged,  and  won, 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  in  the 
barren  farmlands,  in  the  teeming  cities, 
and  the  blighted  towns — at  the  grassroot 
levels  where  the  pec«)le  involved  arc  to  be 
found  in  all  their  misery  and  want. 

The  private  effort  in  this  war  against 
conditions  which  breed  communism  has 
been  of  particular  interest  to  me  per- 
sonally and,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Organiza- 
tions and  Movements  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

For  the  past  2  years,  my  subcommittee 
has  been  studying  this  private  effort — ^Its 
scope,  its  direction,  its  eBenAiveness.  and 
its  relationship  to  the  basic  objectives 
which  our  Government  is  pursuing 
through  such  imdertakings  as  Vbe  Al- 
liance for  Progrress. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  hope  to  publish 
some  of  the  results  of  our  study  within 
the  next  few  weeks.  We  plan  to  Issue 
a  compendium  describing  the  broad  out- 
lines of  the  private  American  effort  in 
foreign  aid,  its  significance,  and  its  con- 
tribution to  the  betterment  of  the  human 
condition  not  only  in  lAtin  America  but 
wherever  hunger,  disease,  poverty.  Illit- 
eracy, and  social  injustice  prevail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  Impressed  with  the 
article  in  the  Voice — partly  because  it  re- 
flects growing  recognition  of  the  need  for 
private  Involvement  in  the  task  of  win- 
ning this  all-out  war,  and  partly  because 
it  confirms  my  own  findings  with  respect 
to  the  signs  which-are^veloping  in  Latin 
America.  Theat  signs  are  encouraging. 
Our  neighbors/to  the  south,  aided  by  the 
American  people,  are  facing  up  to  their 
problems  aiid  are  trying  to  bring  about 
changes  wWch  are  desperately  needed  in 
their  countries.  And,  to  an  encouraging 
extent, /the  results  of  their  efforts  are 
beginning  to  show.  The  skies  over  Latin 
lea  are  beginning  to  clear. 

The  article  follows: 

CONFEKEMCK  NoTES     CtXAXINO  OT    SKISS 
nv   L&TDT   AlOSICA 

A  brief  editorial  could  not  hope  to  do  Jus- 
tice to  the  significance  of  the  Convention  of 
the  Catholic  Inter-American  Cooperation 
Program  (CICOP)  held  In  Chicago  last  week, 
which  was  attended  by  Bishc^  Colenrutn  F. 
Carroll  and  priests  and  laymen  of  the  diocese 
who  are  involved  in  United  States-latin 
American  problems. 

In  speaking  to  some  of  those  present  for 
3 -day  meeting,  we  noticed  a  solid  note  at 
optimism  in  their  comments  on  South  Amer- 
ica. This  is  not  to  say  that  the  problems  are 
no  longer  overwhelmingly  grave  south  of  the 
border  or  that  easy  solutions  have  been  dis- 
covered. 

One  priest,  experienced  in  Latin  American 
affairs,  declared  that  the  leaders  of  both 
continents  were  emphasizing  that  the  ever- 
more intense  battle  is  not  against  commu- 
nism primarily.  It  is  against  social  Injvia- 
tlce  in  general — and  in  particular  against 
hunger,  poverty,  illiteracy,  lack  of  appoT' 
tunlty,  luiemployment,  and  a  host  of  other 
evils  that  have  festered  in  most  of  the  ooun- 
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tries   and  drained  the  spirit  of  many  op- 
pressed. 

The  new  all-out  war  la  against  the  very 
evils  that  conuniinlsm  thrives  on.  It  Is  clear 
now  that  even  If  oonununlsni  did  not  poee 
the  grave  threat  that  It  does,  the  revolution 
In  social  reforms  would  be  demanded  by  every 
law  of  Justice  and  every  claim  of  decency. 

Hence  many  emphasized  the  need  for  the 
church,  as  It  were,  to  go  Into  partnership 
with  trade  unions,  cooperative,  commun- 
ity, and  slum  organizations.  This  Is  not 
a  Job  obvloxisly  that  will  be  accomplished 
In  the  neat  classrooms  and  laboratories  of 
universities,  but  In  the  barren  farmlands, 
In  the  teeming  cities,  and  the  blighted 
towns — at  the  grassroot  levels  where  the  peo- 
ple Involved  are  to  be  found  In  all  their 
misery  and  want. 

How  to  get  down  to  the  grassroot  level 
preoccupied  the  minds  of  North  and  South 
Americans  throughout  this  exciting  meeting. 
Ideas  were  not  lacking.  Some  had  already 
proved  startllngly  successful.  For  Instance. 
a^  organization  known  as  DESAL  in  Chile 
has  conducted  an  Intensive  program  of  study 
and  research  on  600  proposed  projects  for 
Latin  men  and  women.  It  has  also  full-time, 
professionally  trained  technicians  putting 
these  plans  Into  practice  in  the  field — found- 
ing training  centers  for  local  leaders,  explain- 
ing the  value  of  cooperatives  in  farming, 
publishing  pamphlets  and  magazines  with 
know-how  Information  so  that  p>eople  can 
help  themselves  In  coimtless  ways. 

Another  remarkable  venture  is  known  as 
the  movement  for  popular  education.  The 
key  word  here  is  radio.  Educators  knew  that 
It  was  Impossible  to  travel  the  length  and 
breadth  of  South  America  and  to  attempt  in 
a  hurry  to  establish  schools  to  end  illiteracy 
and  Ignorance.  But  many  were  convinced 
that  the  radio  could  cross  the  mountains  and 
country  boundaries  and  enter  Into  homes 
that  were  almost  Inaccessible. 

The  idea  was  launched  with  king-size  hopes 
and  objectives.  It  was  not  merely  the  Inten- 
tion to  teach  men  and  women  and  children 
how  to  read  and  write.  This  was  Indeed  a 
praiseworthy  objective.  But  the  radio-edu- 
cation program  has  effetcively  attempted  to 
establish  broader  objectives,  such  as  teaching 
the  people  of  a  community  how  to  improve 
themselves  and  their  way  of  life. 

The  radio  pours  out  lessons  dally  on  how 
men  and  women  can  be  not  only  Christian, 
but  social-minded  Christians.  They  are 
taught  to  respect  the  dignity  of  other  human 
beings,  to  take  legitimate  pride  In  their  own 
destiny  as  children  of  God,  to  assume  respon- 
Blblllties  as  members  of  a  commvmlty,  to 
learn  to  do  for  others,  and  to  improve  their 
own  minds  and  soiils  and  physical  welfare. 

On  the  practical  side,  the  radio  gives  in- 
structions on  how  to  build  a  bridge  over  a 
small  river  to  aid  transportation,  how  to 
get  the  most  out  of  a  farm,  how  to  use  elec- 
tricity and  produce  refrigeration  so  that 
precious  food  can  be  preserved. 

An  indication  of  the  enormous  work  being 
done  by  many  is  found  in  the  fact  that  al- 
ready over  150  radio  stations  have  been  estab- 
lished by  Catholic  groups  to  carry  on  this 
mass  program  of  education.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  recognized  it  as  a  potentially  pow- 
er fxil  force  and  has  offered  aid.  Private 
groups  are  becoming  interested  because  they 
see  in  it  one  of  the  most  effective  immediate 
means  of  enabling  people  to  better  them- 
selves and  their  communities. 

All  in  all,  Clcop  last  week  struck  an  opti- 
mistic note.  Perhaps  this,  more  than  the 
dismal  alarms  of  the  past,  will  help  awaken 
us  to  assume  our  own  responsibilities  in  this 
social  revolution  in  Latin  America  and  to 
become  personally  invloved  in  doing  a  share 
for  the  cause  of  Justice  among  our  brothers 
to  the  south. 
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Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Weaker,  one  of 
the  first  murders  committed  In  the 
United  States  this  year  took  place  just  off 
Times  Square  In  New  York  City  a  few 
minutes  after  midnight  on  New  Year's 
Day.  Not  surprisingly,  the  victim  was  a 
known  user  of  narcotics. 

Homicide  is  the  most  spectacular 
symptom  of  the  malignant  drug  traffic 
that  infects  our  society.  Not  so  well  pub- 
licized are  the  thousands  of  robberies, 
burglaries,  and  assaults  perpetrated  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  heinous  misuse  of 
narcotics.  Moreover,  very  little  attention 
is  paid  to  the  more  subtle  manifestations 
of  the  disintegration  of  self  through 
drugs — the  addicted  father,  the  addicted 
daughter,  the  addicted  wile. 

According  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  there  are  almost  50,000  known 
users  of  narcotics  in  this  country.  About 
45  percent  of  them  live  in  New  York  City. 
For  too  long,  these  unfortunates  have 
been  dealt  with  almost  exclusively  by  the 
police,  the  courts,  and  the  prisons.  It 
is  encouraging,  therefore,  that  churches 
and  other  groups  at  the  highest  levels 
of  the  community  are  showing  an  In- 
creased interest  in  this  most  serious  prob- 
lem. 

A  case  in  point  is  a  recent  policy  state- 
ment by  the  general  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
In  the  United  States,  wl\lch  declares  In 
part: 

In  our  day.  narcotics  adtUction  is  a  tragic 
form  of  disease  in  which  an  Increasingly 
large  outcast  group  finds  itself  enslaved.  See- 
ing these  addicts,  therefore,  as  essentially  the 
sick  in  need  of  the  physician  rather  than  as 
criminals  in  need  of  Judgment,  it  is  the 
churches'  task  to  seek  to  serve  the  addict 
in  his  need.  Even  in  his  tragic  predicament. 
he  remains  a  morally  accountable  person  who 
is  intended  to  grow  into  the  likeness  and 
image  of  God.  He  cannot  fulfill  his  purpose 
as  God's  creation  unless  he  Is  liberated  from 
the  influence  of  addicting  drugs  that  rob 
him  of  the  spiritual  endowment  of  reason 
and  conscience. 

The  statement  goes  on  to  urge  member 
communions,  among  other  measures,  to 
work  for  a  Federal  civil  commitment 
statute  for  drug  abusers.  I  have  favored 
this  approach  to  the  narcotics  problem 
for  some  time .  Existing  Federal  law  pro- 
vides severe  prison  penalties  for  pushers 
and  sellers  of  narcotics,  and  rightfully  so. 
The  addict,  however,  is  subject  to  ap- 
proximately the  same  r>enalties.  To  my 
mind,  this  procedure  ha*  little  efficacy. 
The  solution  to  drug  addiction — as  ex- 
posed to  the  exploitation  of  the  addict — 
will  not  be  found  In  the  prisons.  It  will 
be  found  In  the  hospitals.  For  while  the 
narcotics  user  may  beccxne  a  criminal  be- 


cause of  his  addiction,  he  fxmdamentally 
is  a  sick  person  and  should  be  treated 
as  such. 

I  might  point  out  that  almost  5,000 
persons  are  currently  serving  time  in 
Federal  prisons  alone — at  an  aimual  cost 
of  about  $10  million — for  narcotics  law 
violations  and  yet  there  has  been  no 
marked  reduction  In  the  Illegal  drug 
trade  in  recent  years.  What  should  con- 
cern us  is  not  punishment,  but  the  far 
more  difficult  process  of  ending  the  user's 
dependence  on  drugs.  In  this  work,  our 
churches  can  play  a  much-needed  role, 
particularly  in  helping  the  addict  to  as- 
sume a  place  In  society  after  his  compul- 
sion to  turn  to  drugs  has  been  remo\  cd 
through  treatment. 

I  commend  this  praiseworthy  state- 
ment to  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

The  article  follows: 
"Drug  AstrsE" — A  Policy  Statement  Adopttd 

BY  THE  General  Board  of  the   National 

CouNcn.  or  the  Churches  of  Christ  :n 

the  U.S.A..  February  25,  1965 

some  aspects  of  the  problem 

The  use  of  addicting  drugs  has  become  a 
serious  problem  in  our  Nation,  especially, 
though  by  no  means  exclusively,  among  tne 
youth  of  the  deprived  areas  of  our  largest 
cities. 

The  destructive  hold  of  addicting  drugs 
upon  persons  can  prevent  their  victims  frcm 
achieving  the  fulfillment  of  life  and  con- 
tribution to  the  world  that  God  Intends  X or 
His  children. 

The  use  of  addicting  drugs  charactor- 
Istically  leads  to  frustration  and  misery  ffr 
the  addict,  his  family  and  friends,  and  is  so 
closely  associated  with  criminal  activities  to 
finance  the  addiction  that  in  many  Jails  and 
prisons  the  majority  of  Inmates  are  addicts. 

Addiction  so  totally  affects  its  vlctiriiS' 
lives  that  lt».  treatment  calls  not  only  for 
application  of  all  the  helping  disciplines— 
medicine,  psychiatry,  social  work,  education. 
guidance,  and  so  on — but  also  for  the  dis- 
ciplines of  faithfulness  that  deal  with  pur- 
pose, meaning,  and  commitment  in  human 
living. 

Despite  recent  progress  toward  humane- 
ness in  treatment  of  addicts,  public  policy 
continues  to  be  ambivalent  on  whether  the 
addict  Is  to  be  considered  criminal  and  an 
outcast  or  111  and  in  need  of  treatment. 

Public  and  private  resources  for  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  addiction  are  severely 
limited. 

A  large  proportion  of  organized  efforts  to 
work  with  addicts,  particularly  in  neighbi'r- 
hood  and  nonlnstitutlonal  settings,  have 
been  Initiated  either  directly  or  indirectly 
by  churches  or  clergymen  who  recognized  a 
human  need  for  which  no  other  agency  or 
group  In  society  was  prepared  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility. 

A  partial  descrhtion  of  the  legal  srruATi'  s 
The  Harrison  Act  of  1914,  aimed  at  cm- 
trolling  the  trafiSc  in  narcotic  drugs.  Is  Et;:l 
the  law  of  the  land,  somewhat  amended.  A 
Senate  subcommittee  reviewed  the  act  in 
1955  and  reconmiended  even  more  severe 
legislation  raising  mandatory  minimi  m 
penalties  and  including  the  death  penni.y 
for  certain  offenses.  The  Cxistoms  Bure.sU 
and  the  Narcotics  Bureau,  both  under  the 
Treasury  Department,  administer  the  a(t 
In  theory  it  is  a  regulatory  measure,  not  a 
criminal  statute,  but  violations  carry  crim- 
inal penalties. 

The  President's  Advisory  Commission  on 
Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse  has  reconunended 
tiiat  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
relating  to  the  investigation  of  lUicit  manti- 
facture,  aale,  distribution  or  possession  of 
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narcotic  drugs  and  marijuana  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  functions 
relating  to  regulation  of  the  legitimate  Im- 
port, export,  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  such  drugs  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  same  Commission  has  made  a  number 
of  other  recommendations  for  more  effec- 
tive action  by  the  Federal  government  and 
it^  agencies  in  the  field  of  narcotics  and 
ctrtig  abuse.  These  reconuncndations  stress 
the  need  to  use  the  full  power  of  govern- 
nient  to  attack  the  illegal  traffic  Ln  drilgs. 
but  at  the  same  time  to  use  every  resource 
of  Federal.  State  and  local  governmeat  and 
local  communities  to  rehabilitate  the  in- 
dividual drug  abuser,  while  not  exempting 
him  from  penalties  demanded  by  the  law 
when  he  breaks  it. 

Virtually  all  States  license  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  narcotics.  Narcotics,  for 
the  purposes  of  most  laws,  include  heroin, 
n-.orphine.  cocaine  and  marijuana  and  sim- 
\\:.r  substances.  Possession  or  sale  of  a  nar- 
cotic substance  in  violation  of  the  State 
license  law  is  Illegal.  An  Illegal  sale  of 
narcotics  is  a  felony  (punishable  by  more 
than  a  year  In  prison) ,  and  a  sale  to  a  minor 
Ls  generally  a  more  serious  felony. 

Some  States  provide  minimum  sentences 
or  5  to  7  years  for  a  sale  to  a  minor  and 
3  to  5  years  for  a  sale  to  an  adult.  Some 
hiws  provide  that  possession  of  a  designated 
quantity  of  a  narcotic  is  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  Intent  to  sell  and  therefore  Is  pun- 
ishable more  severely.  Possession  of  not 
more  than  a  small  designated  quantity  of 
a  narcotic  Is  generally  a  misdemeanor  (pun- 
ishable by  not  more  than  a  year  in  prison). 

Many  States  provide  that  unauthorized 
possession  of  hypodermic  syringes,  needles 
ar.d  other  articles  used  in  administering 
narcotics  and  their  sale  by  unauthorized 
persons  Is  a  crime. 

An  Important  development  in  the  law  Is 
the  recent  statute  enacted  in  New  York  per- 
nutting  the  civil  commitment  of  Euldicts  who 
are  charged  with  the  violation  of  the  crim- 
inal laws  relating  to  narcotics.  If  such 
persons  meet  the  requirements  of  the  statute 
th.ey  can  be  conunitted  to  a  State  Institution 
as  addicts  and  the  criminal  charges  can  be 
dropped. 

A  theological  basis  of  treatment  services 
Ji;5t  as  Jesus  Christ  went  to  the  outcasts 
of  the  human  conununlty  of  His  day — to 
those  alienated  because  of  bodily  disease. 
mental  disease,  moral  disease — treating  them 
not  as  criminals  to  be  cured  by  law  but  as 
the  sick  to  be  offered  the  healing  power  of 
His  servant  love,  so  the  chtu-ches  are  con- 
tinually called  to  witness  In  word  and  deed 
to  this  redeeming  concern  of  Christ  for  the 
o\;tcasts  of  every  age. 

In  our  day.  narcotics  addiction  is  a  tragic 
form  of  disease  In  which  an  increasingly 
large  outcast  group  finds  Itself  enslaved.  See- 
ing these  addicts,  therefore,  as  essentially  the 
sick  in  need  of  the  physician  rather  than  as 
criminals  in  need  of  Judgment,  it  is  the 
chiu-ches'  task  to  seek  to  serve  the  addict 
in  his  need.  Even  in  his  tragic  predicament 
h?  remains  a  morally  accountable  person  who 
ir  intended  to  grow  into  the  likeness  and 
in.ige  of  God.  He  cannot  fulfill  his  purpose 
xs  God's  creation  unless  he  is  liberated  from 
ti  .^  influence  of  addicting  drugs  that  rob 
r.ur.  of  the  spiritual  endowment  of  reason 
;  nd  conscience.  Working  through  the  best 
i:  itment  and  rehabilitation  services  avail- 
able, the  churches  must  seek  to  provide  the 
occasions  for  the  addicts  to  recognize  their 
illness  and  to  reach  out  to  the  healing  power 
by  which  alone  they  can  be  made  whole.  So 
r'.io  the  churches  must  seek  to  help  govern- 
n-.c-nt  and  other  voluntary  agencies  to  foster 
::npropriate  laws -and  treatment  so  that  the 
aiflicted  can  be  helped  to  find  freedom — not 
only  from  his  own  addiction  but  from  the 
bondages  too  often  laid  upon  him  by  society. 


CAU.  to  ministbt 
The  General  Board  of  the  National  CouncU 
of   Chtuxhes   calls   upon   its   member    com- 
munions to: 

(a)  Inform  themselves  as  fully  as  possible 
about  drug  abuses  and  the  complex  nature  of 
narcotic  addiction. 

(b)  Present  information  about  narcotic  ad- 
diction to  their  constituencies  through  all 
the  means  of  communication  available  to 
them. 

( c )  Seek  to  gain  an  understanding  of  those 
who  have  become  addicted. 

(d)  Develop  and  offer  testimony  support- 
ing public  policies  that  ( 1 )  recognize  the  di- 
mension of  illness,  among  other  forces,  in  the 
problem  of  addiction.  (2)  provide  for  discre- 
tion on  the  part  of  Judges  rather  than  man- 
datory sentences  in  cases  of  conviction  for 
violations  of  statutes  pertaining  to  narcotics. 
(3)  p>ermit  the  processes  of  parole  and  proba- 
tion to  be  applied  to  convicted  prisoners  when 
the  appropriate  officials  feel  it  wise,  (4)  per- 
mit the  medical  profession  to  determine  the 
appropriate  medical  use  of  drugs  in  the  treat- 
ment of  addicts,  (5)  provide  a  Federal  civil 
commitment  statute  for  drug  abusers,  and 
(6)  assign  regulatory  powers  concerning  the 
legitimate  use  of  narcotic  drugs  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
under  the  Federal  power  to  regulate  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  rather  than  the 
tax  powers  administered  through  the  Treas- 
vu-y  Department,  and  (7)  assign  investigatory 
responsibilities  relating  to  Illegal  traffic  In 
dangeroias  drugs  to  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

(e)  Encourage  State  councils  of  churches 
to  support  a  public  policy  to  curb  the  abuse 
of  drugs  and  rehabilitate  the  drug  abusers  in 
keeping  with  policies  set  forth  above. 

(f)  Initiate  and  support  rehabilitative 
services  under  public  and  community 
auspices,  that  will  help  restore  the  addict  to 
a  useful  place  in  society. 

(g)  Recognize  the  important  ministry 
which  the  churches  can  render  to  addicts,  to 
their  families,  and  to  the  neighborhoods 
where  addiction  is  a  serious  problem  and  en- 
coiu-age  them  to  minister. 

The  General  Board  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  authorizes  the  Division  of 
Christian  Life  and  Mission  to  assume  respon- 
sibility within  the  council  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  action  Including  the  au- 
thority for  appropriate  representatives  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  to  consult 
with  Government  officials  and  agencies,  to 
provide  Information  that  might  contribute  to 
ending  Illicit  traffic  in  drugs,  and  to  testify 
before  congressional  committees  on  the  basis 
of  the  official  policies  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  concerning  drug  abuse. 


Putnam,  Conn.,  Comes  Back  to  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker  almost 
10  years  ago.  In  1955,  the  town  of  Put- 
nam, located  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Connecticut,  suffered  a  disastrous  flood 
with  substantial  property  damage.  Put- 
nam is  my  hometown,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  8,400.  As  I  look  back  now 
upon  those  dark  days  of  1955  after  the 
flood,  we  had  the  feeling  then  that  Put- 
nam was  doomed  and  that  only  a  miracle 
could  bring  It  back  to  life. 


Well,  that  miracle  has  happened. 
Much  of  Putnam  has  since  been  rebuilt. 
New  industries  have  been  establLhed. 
A  redevelopment  program  is  well  under- 
way. Instead  of  running  away,  the  peo- 
ple have  remained  to  rebuild  the  commu- 
nity. Today,  Putnam  is  not  only  a  flour- 
ishing community  but  one  that  is  on 
the  move  to  greater  and  bigger  accom- 
plishments. 

For  several  years  after  the  flood  I  had 
the  honor  of  serving  as  executive  director 
of  the  redevelopment  agency  of  the  city 
of  Putnam,  and  In  1962  I  served  as  mayor 
of  the  city.  Its  problems  and  its  achieve- 
ments to  date  are  well  known  to  me.  I 
was  therefore  pleased  to  read  an  article, 
entitled  "Putnam:  A  Vision  Come  True," 
published  in  the  March  1965  issue  of 
Connecticut  Industry,  a  monthly  publi- 
cation of  the  Manufacturers  Association 
of  Connecticut,  Inc.,  which  discusses  the 
revival  of  Putnam  in  recent  years. 

The  article  is  written  by  Dr.  William 
T.  Fisher  of  the  University  of  Cormecti- 
cut.  Dr.  Fisher  was  recently  appointed 
to  the  Connecticut  State  Small  Business 
Advisory  Council.  He  is  secretary  of  the 
State  insurance  commission  and  vice 
president  of  the  Connecticut  Association 
of  Municipal  Development  Commissions. 
The  article  is  as  follows : 

Putnam  :  A  Vision  Come  Thuk  . 

( By  William  T.  Fisher,  the  University  of 
Connecticut) 

Man's  struggle  toward  the  good  society  la 
rooted  in  dreams  that  come  before  we  have 
shuffled  off  this  mortal  coll. 

Thomas  Hooker's  "government  by  consent 
of  the  governed";  Jefferson's  self-evident 
truth  that  "all  men  are  created  equal";  the 
concept  that  every  American  boy  and  girl  is 
entitled  to  educational  opportunity — all  sig- 
nify the  reach  of  American  idealism.  AU 
have  Inspired  men  to  bring  ideals  within 
their  grasp. 

Likewise,  two  men  in  Putnam,  Conn.,  had 
a  great  dream  for  their  community.  They 
proved  that  our  reach  must  be  higher  than 
our  grasp.  Gov.  John  N.  Dempsey,  then 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Putnam,  and  Congress- 
man William  L.  St.  Once,  who  served  as  the 
first  executive  director  of  the  Putnam  Re- 
development Agency,  were  Jointly  instrumen- 
tal in  laimching  the  city  on  an  ambitious 
redevelopment  program  after  the  disastrous 
flood  of  1955. 

In  line  with  this  dream,  the  Integral  Motor 
Pump  Corp.,  &  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Pall  Corp..  relocated  in  Putnam  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  1964.  with  the  purchase,  on  June  29, 
of  the  York  Research  Corp.'s  relatively  new 
plant  in  the  city's  Industrial  redevelopment 
area.  Pall  Corp..  located  at  Glen  Cove.  Liong 
IslEind.  is  a  worldwide  producer  of  engineered 
products  for  the  control  of  fluids  and  en- 
vironments. Integral  Motor  Pump,  acquired 
by  Pall  about  a  year  ago,  has  since  more  than 
doubled  its  sales  and  Is  a  leading  producer 
of  zero-leakage  or  canned  pumps  used  by  the 
process  and  nuclear  industries. 

President  of  the  corporation.  Dr.  David  B. 
Pall,  said,  "This  move  will  enable  us  to  ex- 
pand greatly  our  pump  manufacturing  and 
engineering  facilities  and  consequently  to 
provide  more  efficiently  for  rapidly  expand- 
ing sales  volume."  Within  a  few  months  of 
the  purchase,  employment  had  reached  60 
persons.  It  is  expected  to  climb  to  250  to 
300  employees  during  the  next  couple  of 
years. 

Sale  of  the  32,500-square-foot  factory,  one 
of  the  most  modem  in  Connectiout,  was 
made  possible  through  Joint  efforts  of  the 
city  of  Putnam,  the  Putnam  Area  Industrial 
Foundation,  and  four  local  banking  Institu- . 
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tions:  Citizens  National  Bank,  CarglU  Trust 
Co.,  Putnam  Savings  Bank,  and  the  Putnam 
Savings  &  Loan  Association.  It  was  another 
example  of  Putnam's  community  effort  to 
bring  one  of  its  ideals  within  grasp. 

Products  now  being  turned  out  by  the 
company  are  comparatively  new — highly  spe- 
cialized pimips  that  are  100  percent  leak- 
proof  and  complete  within  a  single  casing. 
Used  principally  in  the  chemical  processing 
industry,  new  markets  have  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  nuclear  field  for  the  handling 
of  radioactive  fluids. 

A  partial  list  of  Integral's  customers  reads 
like  Who's  Who  of  Industry.  They  Include 
such  well-known  names  as  American  Cyana- 
mld,  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Atlantic 
Refining,  Carrier  Corp.,  Dow  Chemical,  Fire- 
stone, DuPont,  General  Electric.  Monsanto 
Chemical.  Reynolds  Metals,  Rohm  &  Haas  Co., 
and  Texaco. 

Joseph  P.  Andrews,  president  of  Integral, 
who  originally  founded  the  company  some  7 
years  ago,  says  that  applications  for  the 
pumps  are  virtually  unlimited  in  Industry, 
with  more  and  more  uses  being  discovered  as 
time  goes  on.  Charles  Wilson,  vice  president, 
heads  the  company's  marketing  program, 
Joseph  Campalong,  formerly  with  the  parent 
company,  is  chief  engineer. 

The  concept  of  canned  pumps  is  relatively 
new  and  Integral  is  in  a  strong  position  in 
this  field,  through  patents  on  its  principal 
design  featiires.  Basically,  the  pumps  are 
used  wherever  leakage  would  be  expensive 
or  hazardous,  as  In  the  case  of  high  tempera- 
ture or  toxic  fluids,  and  In  high  vacuum 
situations  such  as  the  transfer  of  fluids  from 
stills  to  tanks. 

Integral  products  are  sold  exclusively  to 
industry  throughout  the  world.  Although 
there  are  some  stock  items,  the  majority  are 
made  to  customers'  specifications,  prices 
ranging  from  $450  to  $9,000  for  a  single  unit. 
Volume  of  fluids  that  can  be  handled  range 
from  1  to  1,000  gallons  a  minute.  The  small- 
est pump  weighs  80  pounds;  the  largest  a 
half-ton.  Temf>erature  of  fluids  pumped 
may  be  as  high  as  1,000°  F. 

Motors  ar«  purchased  complete  and  run 
from  three-fourths  to  50  horsepower.  All 
other  components  are  fabricated  in  the  Put- 
nam plant  from  raw  castings,  sheet  metal  and 
metal  stock.  Depending  upon  the  chemical 
application  of  the  pump,  materials  used  In- 
clude stainless  steel,  Monel,  Hastelloy  (a 
steel-nlckel  alloy  highly  resistant  to  cor- 
rosion), cast  iron  and  nickel.  Integral  pumps 
bear  the  Underwriters'  Laboratory  label  for 
use  in  hazardous  locations. 

Integral  Motor  Pxmap  Corp.,  established  in 
1959  In  Penndel,  Pa.,  was  purchased  by  Pall 
Corp.  In  September  1963,  to  add  a  new  prod- 
uct line  In  the  fleld  of  industrial  fluid  han- 
dling. PaUflex  Products  Corp.,  another  divi- 
sion, moved  from  Springdale,  Conn.,  to 
Putnam  more  recently.  PaUflex,  of  which 
Dr.  Joseph  Adlletta  Is  president,  produces 
electrical  and  thermal  Insulation,  filter 
media,  and  specialty  mesh  and  fabric. 

In  the  past,  the  Integral  line  was  restricted 
to  pumps  for  handling  clear  fluids.  In- 
tegral's 9,000  series  now  permits  use  of  zero- 
leakage  p\mips  on  high  vapor  pressure,  high 
temperature,  or  abrasive  fluids,  previously 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  tjrpe  of  pump.  The 
Putnam-made  pumps  may  be  repaired  in 
the  fleld  in  case  of  electrical  difficulties 
whereas  a  breakdown  normally  meant  re- 
turning the  pump  to  the  factory  for  unseal- 
ing. Integral  also  produces  a  pump  which 
can  run  dry  without  burning  out. 

ARA    LOAN 

On  December  8,  1964,  Congressman  St. 
Once  received  notlflcatlon  from  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Agency  that  it  had  approved 
a  $407,000  indxistrial  loan  for  the  Pall  Fluid 
Equipment  Corp.,  of  Putnam.  The  loan  is 
to  establish  facilities  for  design  and  manu- 
facture of  filters  and  metering  pumps  for 
the  food  and  chemical  processing  Industries. 

Tlie  funds  will  be  used  for  purchase  at 


land,  construction  of  building,  and  procure- 
ment of  machinery  and  equipment.  Total 
project  cost  is  $626,444.  "Phe  ARA  loan  of 
$407,000  will  extend  for  20  years  at  an  an- 
nual interest  rate  of  4  percant.  In  addition, 
the  four  local  banking  institutions  partici- 
pated in  a  $125,000  loan  for  the  project.  The 
Putnam  Area  Industrial  Foundation  sup- 
plied $62,644,  and  the  Pall  Corp..  $31,800. 

SHOPPING  CENTER 

Gov.  John  N.  Dempsey  officially  opened 
Putnam's  million-dollar  shopping  center  on 
December  16,  1964.  After  the  ruinous  flood 
of  1955,  the  city  acquired  208  parcels  of  land 
covering  87  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and 
269  homes  and  commercial  buildings  were 
leveled.  Dempsey,  then  Putnam's  mayor. 
and  St.  Onge  placed  their  political  futures 
on  the  line  with  this  ambitious  plan  for  re- 
development. For  several  years,  during 
which  a  developer  was  unsuccessful  in  secu- 
ring funds  necessary  for  construction,  there 
was  some  criticism. 

Eight  years  after  the  flood  and  5  years 
after  the  actual  start  of  the  program,  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  ap- 
proved a  proposal  by  Putnam  Shopping  Cen- 
ter, Inc.  to  develop  a  shopping  plaza  on  a 
ten-acre  tract.  The  land  was  purchased  in 
April  of  1964  for  $167,022  and  construction 
began  immediately. 

The  overall  program  has  touched  off  the 
greatest  building  boom  in  the  history  of  Put- 
nam, with  three  other  commercial  buildings 
and  three  industrial  buildings  either  under 
construction  or  completed.  In  addition  to 
the  shopping  center.  Within  a  year,  Putnam 
will  begin  to  reap  the  harvest  with  an  esti- 
mated grand  list  increase  of  more  than  $3 
million   in  buildings  and  inventories. 

DrVEBSE    INDUSTRIES 

Putnam's  long  history  of  industrial  de- 
velopment dates  back  to  the  cotton  mill  of 
Oslas  Wilkinson  &  Sons,  established  at  the 
Great  Falls  of  the  Qulnebaug  in  1806.  Pres- 
ently, there  are  more  than  34  manufacturing 
establishments  employing  i;B48  workers  with 
an  annual  payroll  of  over  $7i/2  million. 
Principal  products  Include  thread,  curtains. 
Iron  castings,  phonograph  needles,  optical 
devices,  and  buttons. 

A  partial  list  of  Putnam  Industries — all  of 
which  are  affiliated  with  the  Manufacturers 
Association  of  Connecticnt — Includes,  In 
addition  to  the  Pall  Corp. : 

Beldlng  Hemlnway  Co.;  Hale  Manufactur- 
ing Co.:  Woodstock  Line  Co.;  Wellington 
Curtain  Co.,  Inc.;  Windham  Container  Corp.; 
Union  Textile  Engraving  Corp.;  Wyckoff 
Steel  Co.;  National  Chromium  Co.;  John  M. 
Dean,  Inc.;  Wlnterbum  Manufacturing'  Co.; 
American  Optical  Co.;  and  Prank  Parizek 
Manufacturing  Co. 

The  years  1964  and  1965  will  go  down  In 
the  history  of  the  Greater  Putnam  area  as 
years  which  witnessed  the  first  really  sig- 
nificant breakthrough  In  development  and 
employment  problems  that  have  prevailed 
since  1955.  Putnam  now  has  a  statevride 
reputation  for  solving  dlfflctilt  problems. 

If  the  rising  tide  of  the  new  generation  of 
hope  can  have  the  foresight  of  present  lead- 
ers, northetistem  Connecticut  and  the  State 
will  continue  with  well-planned  growth  In 
the  years  ahead. 


Senator  Murphy  and  die  Braceros 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or   CAUroKNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2, 1965 

Mr.    TALCOTT.     Mr.    Speaker,    Sen- 
ator Murphy  is  from  the  big  city  of  Los 


Angeles.  He  has  an  impressive  back- 
ground of  labor-management  experience 
and  success.  He  probably  represents 
more  city  people  than  country  people. 
He  represents  the  most  populous  Staie 
of  the  Union. 

Senator  Murphy  understands  the 
multiple  aspects  of  the  farm  labor  chaos 
which  is  expanding  from  California  until 
it  is  adversely  affecting  all  citizens  of 
tlie  United  States. 

For  those  who  may  have  missed  Sen- 
ator Murphy's  famous  maiden  speech  in 
the  Senate,  John  Chamberlain  has  an 
interesting  column  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  9, 1965. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  the 
column  for  the  benefit  of  Members  and 
interested  citizens: 

(From  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Post,  Mnr    p. 
19651 

Senator  Murpht  and  the  Braceros 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

Los  Angeles. — The  day  of  the  shrinking 
violet  freshman  U.S.  Senator  is  apparently 
over.  Democrat  Bobby  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
hardly  waited  to  be  seated  before  issuing  a 
broadside  calling  for  the  inclusion  of  a  few 
New  York  hill  cotmties  In  the  AppalaclUa 
program. 

The  same  pattern  has  been  followed  by  the 
new  Republican  Senator  George  Murphy,  of 
California.  He  plunged  into  congressional 
battle  with  a  serious  and  devastating  maiden 
speech  which  should  have  curled  the  hair  of 
Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz  for  de- 
priving California  farmers  of  their  traditional 
soiu-ce  of  labor,  the  so-called  braceros  fmm 
neighboring  Mexico. 

The  Murphy  speech  has  great  local  .sig- 
nificance for  California,  Arizona,  Florida. 
and  other  States  that  have  depended  on 
seasonal  importation  of  foreign  labor  to  h.,r- 
vest  such  perishable  and  unsubsldlzed  cnpe 
as  oranges,  lemons,  dates,  lettuce,  and  toma- 
toes, all  of  which  require  special  handling. 
But  beyond  the  significance  to  agriculf.ire 
Senator  Murphy's  speech  constituted  an  :;t- 
tack  on  the  whole  Idea  of  trying  to  solve 
any  and  all  national  problems  along  pre- 
conceived ideological  lines. 

The  banishment  of  the  braceros  from  the 
California  and  Arizona  agricultural  sceiies. 
and  of  Caribbean  workers  from  Florida,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  knee-jerk  liberal's  abetr.oct 
desire  to  make  Jobs  for  unemployed  U  S 
citizens. 

Since  the  State  emplo3maent  agencies  had 
had  plenty  of  warning  about  the  crackdown 
on  the  braceros.  Democratic  Gov.  Pat  Bn'wn 
anticipated  little  threat  to  California's  $.?  5- 
billlon  agricultural  Industry. 

As  things  turned  out,  however,  the  puces 
of  the  puzzle  didn't  match  when  the  ideo- 
logues tried  to  put  them  together.  At  Tulare 
In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  a  year  of  recriut- 
ment  did  turn  up  enough  domestic  citiien 
workers  to  end  dependence  on  the  braceroe 
for  harvesting  the  citrus  crop.  But  In  \vn- 
tura  County,  close  to  the  metropolian  be- 
guilements  of  Los  Angeles,  It  has  proved  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  hold  native  workers.  The 
result  Is  that  Ventura  has  been  lagging  .^  .iv 
behind  on  harvesting  its  lemon  crop. 

Around  Palm  Desert  in  the  Coachella  Val- 
ley, where  former  President  EMsenhower  has 
been  communing  between  golf  matches  \^;th 
Ray  Bliss  in  hopes  of  refurbishing  the  Re- 
publican Image,  there  is  a  desperate  need 
both  for  date  harvesters  and  experts  in  d.nt* 
palm  pollination.  Some  dtybred  workers 
were  recruited  for  date  i>alm  work,  and  they 
quit  after  a  single  day. 

The  ironies  attendant  upon  the  whole  fight 
against  knee-jerk  liberalism  to  save  Caii- 
fomia  agriculture  are  almost  too  numerous 
to  mention.  By  banishing  Mexican  labor  .ind 
letting  the  crops  rot,  the  Jobs  of  80,000  mfin- 
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bers  of  the  Teamsters  Union  who  transport 
California  fniits  and  vegetables  are  Jeopard- 
ized. 

Meanwhile  the  Mexicans  have  recently 
planted  7  million  competitive  orange  trees 
in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon.  And  big  VS. 
p.icking  companies — Campbell  Soup,  Heinz, 
Del  Monte,  Minute  Maid,  Troplcana— have 
been  building  packing  plants  In  Mexico, 
thus  carrying  precious  dollars — and  Jobs — 
or.t  of  the  country. 

Senator  Murphy  really  has  grasped  some- 
thing important  by  the  tail.  And  President 
Johnson,  who  Is  neither  a  knee-jerk  liberal 
nor  a  knee-jerk  conservative,  is  certainly 
bound  to  listen. 


Father  of  Jobless  Pay — A  Tribate  to 
Sam  Bernstein 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  today  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  Interesting  article 
by  Mr.  Robert  M.  Lewin,  labor  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

It  fittingly  pays  tribute  to  Sam  Bern- 
stein, father  of  the  Illinois  State  imem- 
ployment  compensation  law,  who  will  be 
honored  at  a  special  luncheon  in  Chicago 
this  Thursday. 

It  is  indeed  an  exciting  coincidence 
that  the  legislation  which  Sam  Bernstein 
wrote  back  in  1937  was  introduced  in  the 
Illinois  Legislature  by  the  then  State 
Senator  Richard  J.  Daley,  today,  as 
mayor  of  Chicago,  acclaimed  as  Amer- 
ica's most  outstanding  municipal  ad- 
ministrator. 

At  Thursday's  luncheon,  more  than 
1,600  of  Illinois'  leaders  of  industry,  labor, 
and  government  will  assemble  to  pay 
tribute  to  Sam  Bernstein — a  tribute  well 
earned. 

The  following  story  by  Mr.  Lewin  de- 
scribes Sam  Bernstein's  impressive  back- 
ground. 

Mr.  Lewin's  article  follows: 

Father  of  Jobless  Pat:    Sam   Bernstein  To 
Be  Honored  by  State's  Leaders 

(By  Robert  M.  Lewin) 

•Samuel  Carol  Bernstein  was  asked  why  he 
st.;ck  with  the  State  government  for  30 
ye.irs  when  he  could  have  done  better  else- 
where. 

Bernstein,  Illinois  employment  security 
administrator,  answered  with  surprise: 

If  you  knew  the  satisfaction  I've  derived 
from  the  work  in  which  I've  been  engaged, 
fmm  the  people  I've  met,  from  the  friends 
1  ve  made,  you'd  never  have  asked  the  ques- 
tion." 

.At  noon  Thursday,  1,650  of  the  State's 
most  important  industrallsts,  businessmen, 
union,  political,  civic,  and  religious  leaders 
w;U  take  Sam  Bernstein  to  lunch. 

There  would  be  more  at  the  testimonial, 
h  iiorlng  him  for  30  years  "of  outstanding 
puiiiic  service  to  the  State  and  Nation,"  but 
that's  all  they  can  seat  In  the  Palmer  House's 
Grind  Ballroom. 

Bernstein's  boss,  John  E.  CuUerton.  State 
labor  director,  thought  up  the  idea  of  the 
testimonial.  Cullerton  Is  chairman  of  the 
affair. 


Bernstein  was  born  Jvily  27.  1909,  on  Chi- 
cago's Near  West  Side  (West  12th  Street  and 
South  Throop) . 

After  6  ye€u-s  at  the  University  of  niinols 
and  graduation  from  its  law  school  with  the 
scholastic  honor  of  Order  of  the  Coif,  Bern- 
stein was  hired  by  the  law  firm  of  Soble, 
Spira  and  Langeluttlg,  176  West  Adams.  • 

His  pay  was  $5  a  week. 

"A  lot  of  law  school  graduates  went  to 
work  for  nothing  at  that  time,"  Bernstein 
recalled.  "I  earned  enough  for  lunch  and 
carfare.     I  lived  at  home." 

His  father,  Jacob,  was  a  tailor.  Bern- 
stein's brother,  Louis,  10  years  older  than  he. 
works  in  the  chief  engineer's  office  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway. 

A  year  after  Bernstein  was  graduated  from 
Illinois.  Dean  Albert  J.  Harno  and  Prof.  Sven- 
bjorn  Johnson  of  the  law  school  recom- 
mended him  for  a  6-month  Job  In  the  legisla- 
tive reference  bureau  in  Springfield  . 

His  pay  for  drafting  laws  for  action  by  the 
general  assembly  was  $175  a  month. 

Bernstein  Jumped  at  the  Job  offer. 

His  appointment  created  a  buzz  among 
La  Salle  Street  lawyers,  and  some  looked  at 
him  enviously  as  if  he  had  been  appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

"Here  I  was  out  of  school  for  a  year  and 
my  professors  remembered  me,"  he  said,  seat- 
ed In  his  office  at  165  N.  Canal. 

In  Springfield,  Gov.  Henry  Horner  assigned 
Bernstein  to  develop  and  implement  the 
State  legislation  required  by  congressional 
passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935. 

Bernstein  wrote  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  law. 

An  energetic  State  senator,  Richard  J. 
Daley,  now  Chicago's  mayor,  maneuvered  it 
through  the  general  assembly. 

It  was  enacted  June  30.  1937,  final  day  of 
the  session — and  Illinois  became  the  last 
State  to  pass  an  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law. 

While  at  the  university,  Bernstein  helped 
to  eau-n  his  way  by  waiting  on  tables  at  the 
Alpha  Epsllon  Pi  fraternity  house. 

The  boys  Invited  a  group  of  coeds  to 
dinner  one  Sunday  and,  at  first  sight,  Bern- 
stein was  smitten  by  a  beauty  he  served, 
Dena  Lois  Peldman  of  Oak  Park. 

He  learned  her  name  and  dated  her.  He 
married  her  Christmas  Eve,  1934. 

"It  was  the  $175-a-month  Job  for  6  months 
that  precipitated  the  marriage."  said  Bern- 
stein. 

Horner  kept  Bernstein  on  the  Job  while 
the  law  survived  tests  In  the  Illinois  and 
U.S.  Supreme  Courts. 

In  1937.  the  Governor  asked  him  to  be 
general  counsel  of  the  division  of  placement 
and  unemployment  compensation.  Five 
years  later,  Bernstein  became  commissioner 
of  the  division. 

"If  I  only  knew  I  would  have  been  involved 
in  the  administration  of  the  lew,  I  never 
would  have  written  It  the  way  I  did,"  he 
said,  in  jest. 

In  1961,  he  became  assistant  labor  director 
in  addition  to  unemployment  comp>ensatlon 
commissioner.  For  3  months  that  year  he 
held  the  three  Jobs  of  acting  director,  assist- 
ant director,  and  commissioner. 

June  1,  1963,  Gov.  Otto  Kemer  appointed 
Bernstein  the  State's  employment  security 
administrator. 

Bernstein  supervises  the  Illinois  State  Em- 
ployment Service  and  division  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  and  coordinates  Illinois 
participation  In  the  Federal  manpower  de- 
velopment and  training  program. 

Bernstein's  longtime  assistant,  Jacob  R. 
Cohen,  advanced  to  unemployment  compen- 
sation commissioner. 

Bernstein  is  called  Sam  by  nearly  every- 
body except  his  secretary,  Mrs.  Genevieve  St. 
Clair,  who  always  refers  to  htm  formally  as 
"Mister." 

The  Bernstelns  and  their  son,  Victor,  16,  a 
Junior  In  New  Trier  High  School,  live  at  835 
Brookslde  Lane,  Glenooe. 


They  have  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Carol  Anne 
Acosta  of  Coltunbvs,  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Bonnie 
Lou  Petrlach  of  584  Sumac  Lane,  Highland 
Park,  and  two  grandchUdren. 

At  the  luncheon.  Bernstein  will  be  given  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  legislature  that 
calls  him  the  "Father  of  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act"  and  praises  him  for  rep- 
resenting "all  that  is  noble  in  personal,  pro- 
fessional, and  public  conduct." 


Foreign  Aid  in  PerspectiTe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  5.  1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nual debate  on  foreign  aid  all  too  fre- 
quently produces  more  heat  than  en- 
lightenment. This  year  a  new  ingredient 
has  added  further  fuel  to  the  fire:  Should 
economic  and  military  assistance  be 
considered  jointly,  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  or  separate,  as  has  been  advocated 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  Mr.  Pulbright? 

In  the  context  of  this  controversy  I 
commend  the  thoughtful  article  by 
Walter  Lippmann  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  to  our 
colleagues'  attention: 

ToDAT  AND  Tomorrow:  Monet  and  Foreign 
Policy 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  annual  hassle  about  what  is  known 
as  foreign  aid  is  now  beginning,  and  if  what 
happened  last  year  repeats  itself,  the  Senate 
will  deal  with  the  proposal  in  committee  for 
14  days  and  will  debate  the  bill  for  28  days; 
the  House  committee  will  work  on  It  for  26 
days  and  the  House  will  debate  the  bill  for  2 
days.  Then  the  conference  committee  will 
meet  for  4  days.  In  1964  the  bill  first  pro- 
posed on  March  19  was  passed  with  Its 
amendments  not  quite  7  months  later. 

During  this  long  period  the  oflScials  who 
have  to  shape  policy  and  administer  the 
whole  business  will  have  to  spend  a  very 
considerable  part  of  their  time  and  energy 
being  cross-questioned,  writing  memoran- 
dums, lobby,  and  worrying.  We  are  bound  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  such  a  prolonged  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  energy  each  year  is 
really  necessary,  and  if  not,  how  It  could 
be  reduced.  I  hasten  to  say  that  it  is  easier 
to  ask  these  questions  than  It  is  to  answer 
them. 

For  we  must  remember  that  the  foreign 
aid  bill  marks  a  radical  Innovation  In  tlie 
conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  is  only 
in  the  past  25  years  that  we  have  used  our 
economic  resources  as  an  avowed  Instrument 
of  our  foreign  policy.  Until  the  Lend-Lease 
Act  of  1940,  which  provided  economic  aid 
to  the  hard-pressed  British  Government,  the 
President  had  rarely.  If  ever,  asked  Congress 
to  appropriate  money  to  be  used  as  an  In- 
strument In  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

In  the  American  age  of  Innocence  before 
the  United  States  recognized  Itself  as  a  great 
power  in  the  world,  our  national  purposes 
abroad  were  served  by  diplomacy  and  arms. 
Only  since  we  have  adopted  the  role  of  a 
great  power  have  we  done  what  great  powers 
have  always  done.  We  have  added  money 
and  propaganda  to  diplomacy  and  arms. 
This  Innovation,  which  began  with  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act,  was  carried  on  by  aiding  our  allies 
diiring  the  war.  by  UNRRA  and  other  relief 
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after  the  war,  and  by  the  Marshall  plan,  by 
KATO  and  the  like. 

The  result  is  a  very  important  change  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  Previously, 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  no  sig- 
nificant part  to  play,  except  of  course  in  the 
case  of  a  declaration  of  war.  For  the  most 
part  congressional  power  in  foreign  affairs 
was  lodged  in  the  Senate,  which  ratified 
treaties  and  passed  on  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments. But  when  the  appropriation  of 
money  for  aid  and  for  propoganda  became 
Involved,  the  House,  which  under  the  Con- 
stitution must  initiate  money  bills,  sud- 
denly had  great  power  over  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  In  the  postwar  period  the  President 
and  the  State  Department  have  had  to  ac- 
commodate two  legislative  bodies,  not  only 
one  as  was  formerly  the  case.  The  Congress 
often  acted  as  if  it  could  and  should  con- 
duct the  foreign  policy  Itself  and  has  studded 
the  eventual  bill  with  prohibitions,  injunc- 
tions, and  admonitions,  which  are  supposed 
to  please  hyphenated  groups  among  some  of 
their  constituents. 

This  is  the  context  in  which  to  place  Sen- 
ator Pn-BRiGHT's  refusal  to  introduce  and 
manage  the  old  tjrpe  of  omnibus  bUl  for 
foreign  aid.  The  issue  is  not  between  him 
and  the  administration  or  the  AID.  On 
the  contrary,  as  long  ago  as  1961  the 
Kennedy  administration  proposed  doing  ex- 
actly what  Senator  Pulbright  is  now  de- 
manding— putting  the  supply  of  civilian  and 
military  aid  into  two  separate  measures.  The 
Kennedy  administration  had  to  retreat  then 
because  Sp>eaker  S«un  Rayburn  insisted  on 
one  bill  covering  all  kinds  of  foreign  aid. 
The  issue  today  is  really  between  Mr.  Pul- 
bright, the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr. 
Morgan,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House. 

If  there  is  an  issue  between  Senator  Ful- 
BRicHT  and  President  Johnson,  It  is  not  pri- 
marily about  whether  there  should  be  two 
separate  bills.  There  are  certain  differences 
of  opinion  between  Senator  Pttlbricht  and 
the  administration  on  some  of  his  other  pro- 
posals— differences  of  emphasis  and  timing 
rather  than  of  principle  and  substance.  The 
real  question  is  whether  the  President  could, 
with  any  hope  of  success,  ask  the  House  to 
pass  two  separate  bills.  Experienced  ob- 
servers say  that  the  House  would  pass  the 
military  bill  with  a  whoop,  and  almost  with- 
out look  at  it.  The  House  would  then  chew 
the  civilian  economic  assistance  bill  to  bits 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  spend  abroad 
American  money  that  could  be  spent  better 
at  home.  . 

The  essential  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
during  the  whole  25  years  of  the  new  policy 
of  using  money  for  foreign  affairs,  the  argu- 
ment for  appropriating  the  money  has  in- 
variably been  that  it  was  necessary  to  do 
this  for  our  own  mllitaxy  security.  In 
1940  the  Lend-Lease  Act  was  squeezed 
through  Congress  with  the  cry  that  we  needed 
"to  defend  America  by  aiding  the  Allies." 
The  Marshall  plan  was  carried  through  Con- 
gress on  the  argument  that  without  it  Stalin 
would  overrun  Western  Eiirope.  With  the 
Truman  Doctrine  of  1948,  our  commitments 
became  global,  and  money  was  scattered  all 
over  the  non-Communist  world  on  the  claim 
that  it  would  repel  oxir  great  adversary  and 
would  win  us  the  confidence  of  trusted 
allies. 

As  a  result  of  this  quarter  of  a  century 
of  experience,  the  House,  which  reflects  popu- 
lar opinion,  can  see  little  good  in  spending 
money  abroad  unless  it  is  directly  connected 
with  some  military  consideration.  This  is 
one  reason  why  It  is  so  difficult  to  achieve  the 
appropriation  of  money  to  be  used  for  civilian 
development  abroad,  though  such  develop- 
ment is  In  the  larger  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  present  case.  Senator  PtJLBRicHT, 
as  he  has  so  often  been  In  the  past,  la  a 


pathbreaker.  He  does  have  a  curious  com- 
plex about  Prance.  But  apart  from  that 
he  is  doing  wonders  to  make  the  country 
and  the  Congress  begin  to  reexamine  the  en- 
crusted deposit  of  ideas  and  ideology  and 
prejudices  under  which  our  foreign  policy 
labors  and  groans.  i 


Save  Your  Vision  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORID.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  has  proclaimed 
the  week  of  March  7,  1965,  as  "Save  Your 
Vision  Week."  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
all  Americans  the  importance  of  our  eye- 
sight. The  observance  is  gponsored  an- 
nually by  the  American  Optometric  As- 
sociation since  1927,  and  has  been 
declared  as  a  national  observance  by 
joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

Because  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
preservation  of  vision  to  all  of  us,  I  place 
the  President's  proclamation  in  the 
Record: 

"Save  Youh  Vision  Week,  1965" — Bt  the 
President  of  the  United  Spates  of  Amer- 
ica— A  Proclamation 

"Whereas  preservation  of  Tision  is  of  the 
utmost  Importance  to  each  individual  and  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole;  and 

"Whereas  cataracts,  glaucoma,  and  other 
chronic  diseases  continue  to  be  the  major 
causes  of  visual  impairments  and  blindness; 
and 

"Whereas  both  children  and  adults  are  fre- 
quently threatened  with  blindness  because 
visual  abnormalities  which  were  present  at 
birth  go  undetected  until  irreversible  vision 
loss  has  occurred;  and 

"Whereas  blindness  or  serious  visual  loss  is 
often  preventable  through  early  eye  examina- 
tions of  preschool  age  and  school  age  chil- 
dren and  through  the  early  detection  of 
visual  deflclencies  among  the  chronically  Ul 
and  aging;  and 

"Whereas  effective  vision  preservation  will 
be  achieved  only  if  all  our  people  are  aware 
of  the  need  for  proper  vision  care,  and  tdke 
advantage  of  all  means  available  to  them  to 
conserve  their  sight;  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress,  by  a  joint  resolu- 
tion apporved  December  30.  1963  (77  Stat. 
629),  has  requested  the  President  to  issue 
annually  a  proclamation  designating  the  first 
week  in  March  of  each  year  as  Save  Your 
Vision  Week: 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning 
March  7,  1965,  as  Save  Your  VUion  Week;  and 
I  invite  the  Governors  of  the  States,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  officials 
of  other  areas  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  to  Issue  similar 
proclamations. 

"I  also  call  upon  the  communications 
media,  the  medical  and  health  care  profes- 
sions, and  all  other  agencies  ooncemed  with 
programs  for  the  improvement  and  preserva- 
tion of  vision  to  unit  in  public  activities  to 
impress  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  importance  of  vision  to  their  own  welfare 
and  that  of  our  country,  and  to  urge  their 
participation  in  programs  to  Improve  and 
protect  the  vision  of  our  people. 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed." 


Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  24  th 
day  of  February  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-nlr.-h. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
By  the  President: 

Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State. 


Hoasing  for  the  Elderly 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF  califobnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 

Tuesday,  March  9. 1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  tiiiie 
when  we  are  beset  by  fiscal  problems  and 
at  the  same  time  facing  moimting  de- 
mands for  added  services  and  considera- 
tions from  deserving  segments  of  society, 
we  should  look  carefully  at  all  alterna- 
tives which  suggest  savings.  We  are  cur- 
rently engaged  in  studies  and  programs 
for  better  housing  for  the  elderly.  Tliis 
is  a  most  admirable  and  necessary  pur- 
suit and  one  I  personally  support. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
in  general  and  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  in  particular  an  article  recently 
printed  in  the  Hotel  Herald,  an  industiy 
organ  published  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
article  interestingly  suggests  that  we 
might  well  consider  the  usefulness  in  a 
program  for  elderly  housing  of  some  of 
the  substantial  structures  within  the 
hub  of  our  larger  cities  which  now  stand 
as  unproductive  hotel  units.  Some  study 
of  the  convertibility  of  these  structures 
and  their  compatibility  with  the  desired 
concepts  in  elderly  housing  is  stron  ly 
indicated.  With  unanimous  consent  of" 
the  House  the  article  appears  immedi- 
ately below: 

Views  Prom  a  Mountain  Top 

(By  E.  S.  Shuck,  past  president,  Pennsylvania 

Hotel  Motor  Inn  Association) 

(Note. — The  greatest  security  a  person  can 
have  comes  from  within  himself.  Nothing 
anyone  else  can  do  for  you  can  begin  to 
match  what  you  can  do  for  yourself. — Samuel 
Goldwyn.) 

Without  question,  the  most  crucial  prob- 
lem facing  the  hotel  industry  today  is  what 
to  do  with  the  Nation's  hundreds  of  finelv 
constructed,  large  and  small  hotels  which  :i-e 
being  forced  to  the  wall — and  bankruptcv— 
by  the  rapidly  growing  modern  type  of  mmor 
hotel  construction. 

The  big  motor-hotel  and  motel  chain?  as 
well  as  certain  individuals,  are  expand  ng 
into  almost  every  city,  town  and  resort  area  in 
the  country,  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  ihui 
the  also-growing  national  tourist  and  o>ni- 
mercial  business.  The  natural  result  is  ui.it 
this  newer  type  accommodation  has  to  dr.iw 
the  bulk  of  its  patronage  from  the  older 
properties,  thus  leaving  these  wonderfiil, 
splendidly  built  older  hotels  faced  with  ob- 
livion— luiless  some  type  of  conversion  cm 
be  accomplished. 

For  the  past  5  years  we  have  made  an  in- 
tensive on-the-ground  survey  of  this  tragic 
problem,  and  believe.  In  the  majority  of  case.', 
the  most  profitable  solution  is  the  oonversion 
of  these  properties  into  homes  for  the  aged. 
Not  satisfied  with  Just  a  one-sided  survey 
of  hotel  needs  only  we  have  also  delved  deeply 
into  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  millions  of 
older  people  who  are  waiting — many  of  them 
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dying  while  they  wait — to  get  into  a  home 
for  the  aged — a  tragedy  in  itself. 

In  every  case  studied,  we  have  found 
hundreds  on  the  waiting  list  of  fllled-up 
homes,  which  means  that  none  will  get  In 
until  someone  In  the  home  passes  away,  thus 
creating  a  vacancy.  And  all  this  goes  on 
while  thousands  upon  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  hotel  rooms  lie  vacant. 

One  of  the  most  stupid  errors  church 
and  other  groups  make  in  their  analysis  of 
what  is  needed  for  the  aged,  is  that  they 
must  be  pushed  out  into  the  country  some- 
where "where  they  can  enjoy  trees,  grass, 
liowers,  etc."  We  say  this  is  stupid  because 
in  otur  conversations  with  many,  many  older 
people,  we  have  not  found  a  single  elderly 
person  who  wants  to  be  relegated  to  some 
woodsy  spot — flowers  or  no  flowers.  With- 
out exception,  every  elderly  person  we 
talked  to  said  practically  the  same  thing: 
•  We  don't  want  to  be  put  on  the  shelf. 
While  our  bodies  may  have  slowed  down  a 
bit.  otir  minds  haven't.  We  want  to  see  life 
in  action — to  be  around  where  younger 
people  are,  and  where  things  are  happening. 
We  want  to  be  where  we  can  watch  the  world 
CO  by,  and  especially  where  we  can  walk 
to  chtirch — look  into  the  bright  store  win- 
dows— see  and  talk  to  other  people,  rather 
than  be  cooped  up  together  as  though  we 
were  in  a  prison,  regardless  of  how  nice  the 
lurnlture  and  everything  is." 

The  planners  also  cite  traffic  as  a  problem, 
but  almost  every  oldster  said,  "Traffic?  The 
more  the  better.  They  have  lights  at  every 
corner,  don't  they?  We  can  manage — we're 
not  afraid." 

Well,  we  are  convinced,  and  it  has  been 
proven  in  many  cases  that  the  elderly  who 
have  been  housed  in  converted  hotels  in  the 
very  center  of  town,  are  the  happiest  of  all. 
As  an  added  proof,  these  converted  hotels 
h.ive    the    longest   waiting    lists. 

An  illustration  of  the  stupid  thinking  of 
s  ime  of  these  planners  for  the  aged  was  ex- 
pressed by  a  bishop  while  sitting  in  the 
beautiful  main  dining  room  of  a  hotel  that 
vk,is  being  considered  by  his  church  for  con- 
version Into  a  home  for  their  long  waiting 
hst  of  older  people.  Said  he  to  me,  "We 
couldn't  use  a  room  like  this;  not  with  that 
c:'.rpet  on  the  floor  and  all  these  drap>es  and 
things.  We  would  have  to  remove  aU  these 
tr.ippings,  lay  down  plastic  tile,  etc." 

I  was  Btiinned,  but  observed  pleasantly. 
"You  have  carpet  and  drapyes  in  your  home, 
don't  you?  So  why  do  we  have  to  treat  the 
eJderly — most  of  whom  have  lived  In  attrac- 
tive homes  all  their  lives — as  though  they 
are  a  different  breed  of  human  beings?"  He 
scowled  and  made  no  reply. 
Of  course  a  converted  hotea  should  have  a 

s;>;vce — maybe  a  whole  floor,  for  an  antiseptic 


infirmary  for  the  small  percentage  who  are 
iU,  but  why  penalize  the  majority  of  well 
guests  by  making  the  whole  place  look  like 
a  hospital?  One  of  the  most  noted  hospi- 
tals— Clifton  Springs  in  northern  New  Tcwit 
State,  catering  to  a  most  affluent  and  dis- 
criminating class  of  people,  is  operated  like 
a  luxury  hotel — and  how  about  the  luxuri- 
ous suite  occupied  by  the  Dtike  and  Duchess 
of  Windsor  in  a  Texas  hospital? 

Finally,  look  at  the  cost  of  converting  a 
hotel  versus  building  a  new  rest  home  at  to- 
day's prices.  In  the  cases  we  have  investi- 
gated, the  minimum  cost  of  building  a  new 
home  has  actually  been  four  times  as  much 
as  the  hotel-conversion  job — and  in  every 
instance  the  capsicity  for  housing  guests  in 
the  new  homes  averaged  less  than  half  the 
number  that  could  be  accommodated  in  a 
converted  hotel — which  again  quadruples  the 
cost  per  guest  for  the  housing  of  the  elderly. 

It's  high  time  the  planners  took  a  com- 
pletely new  look  at  the  needs  and  desires  of 
older  people  and  how  to  provide  for  them  at 
about  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  new  con- 
struction— not  to  mention  the  speed  with 
which  such  a  conversion  can  be  accomp- 
lished, bringing  great  relief  to  the  thousands 
of  tired,  distraught,  dying  waiters  on  numer- 
ous home  lists. 
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Floyd  M.  Patterson,  Chaplain  of  the 
Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  STUART  SYMINGTON 

OF  Missotmi 
IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1965 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Resei-ve  Officers  Association,  at  its  mid- 
winter banquet  recently,  rendered  a  sig- 
nificant service  to  the  welfare  and  spir- 
itual well-being  of  the  men  and  women 
in  the  aimed  services  by  awarding  to  a 
If  ijresentative  member  of  the  Chaplain 
Corps  its  annual  award  of  "Chaplain  of 
tile  Year." 

This  award  serves  as  an  inspiration 
and  encouragement  to  all  chaplains,  to 
tlie  men  and  women  who  work  with 
thorn,  and  to  the  concept  that  these  pro- 
grams are  worthwhile  parts  of  our  pat- 
tern of  national  defense. 

The  recipient  of  this  award  this  year 
was  Chaplain  Floyd  M.  Patterson,  a  na- 
the  Oklahoman.  Chaplain  Patterson 
has  engaged  in  a  significant  carter  as  a 
citizen-soldier,  and  we  are  proud  of  his 
accomplishments. 

He  has  spent  a  good  portion  of  his  life 
ir.  Missouri.  The  presentation  to  him  of 
tile  "Chaplain  of  the  Year"  award  was 
made  by  another  Missourian,  Brig.  Gen. 
Donald  S.  Dawson,  national  vice  presi- 
dent for  air  of  the  Reserve  OflScers  As- 
sociation, and  an  outstanding  air  ofR- 
ct  r  and  Washington  attorney,  who  for- 
merly served  on  the  staff  of  President 
Harry  Truman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Re- 
serve Ofl&cers  Association  press  release 
announcing  Chaplain  Patterson's  recog- 
niiion,  the  remarks  of  General  Dawson, 
and  the  resolution  of  the  Reserve  OflBcers 
A>sociation  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  of 
sr^nificant  interest  to  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release. 
tiie  statement,  and  the  resolution  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

R:-ERVE  Officers  Association  News  Release 
Lt.  Col.  Floyd  M.  Patterson,  a  Methodist 
c;.  .plain  in  the  Air  Force,  has  been  selected 
hv  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  to  receive 
R<:).A.s  Armed  Forces  Chaplain  of  the  Year 
Av.ard  for  1965. 

C'iiaplaiii  Patterson  is  assistant  command 
c;  .iplain  of  the  Air  Training  Command  with 
i-  idqviarters   at   Randolph   Air  Force    Base, 

He  will  receive  the  award  at  a  banquet  in 
V-  ;.shington,  D.C,  February  26,  which  cli- 
n  Kes  ROA's  midwinter  meeting,  a  3-day 
•n  .htary  conference.  The  only  other  award  to 
i>-  presented  that  evening  will  be  the  as- 
s  ciation's  1965  Minute  Man  of  the  Year 
A  vard  which  goes  to  Cdhgressman  L.  Mendel 


Appendix 

Rivers,  of  South  Carolina,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  citation  accompanying  the  Chaplain 
or  the  Year  Award  attests  that  Chaplain 
Patterson  "has  at  personal  sacrifice  and  with 
exemplary  devotion  to  duty,  given  unselfishly 
of  himseif,  his  talents,  and  his  energies,  to 
provide  meaningful  spiritual  development  in 
the  Armed  Forces  and  has  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  welfare  of  personnel,  both 
by  precept  and  example." 

A  native  Oklahoman,  Chaplain  Patterson 
was  commissioned  in  the  Corps  of  Chaplains 
in  1943  and  served  with  the  then  Army  Air 
Corps  until  1946  when  he  was  appointed  as- 
sociate professor  of  philosophy  and  religion 
at   Central    College,   Fayette,   Mo. 

Recalled  to  active  duty  in  1951,  he  served 
in  Korea  and  in  subsequent  assignments  at 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Ala.,  at  Madrid, 
Spain,  where  he  was  assistant  command 
chaplain  for  Spain  and  Morocco,  and  at 
Andrews  AFB,  Md. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church 
since  his  ordination  in  1938,  is  a  graduate  of 
Southern  Methodist  University  at  Dallas,  and 
received  his  divinity  degree  from  Duke  Uni- 
versity at  Durham,  N.C.  Further  graduate 
study  was  conducted  at  Columbia  University 
and  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City. 

Chaplain  Patterson  is  married  to  the 
former  Netta  Robertson  of  Burlington,  N.C. 
They  have  two  sons,  William,  a  graduate 
student  at  Virginia  Tech,  and  David,  a 
student  at  Duke. 


Remarks  of  Brig.  Gen.  Donald  S.  Dawson, 
Air  Force  Reserve.  Re:serve  Officess  As- 
sociation Vice  Prestoent 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  fellow 
members  of  the  ROA,  and  ladies,  it  is  our 
association's  privilege  each  year  to  bring  to 
our  Mid-Winter  meeting  an  officer  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  to  honor  him  for  what  he 
represents  in  the  development  of  the  whole 
man  devoted  to  defense  of  freedom. 

This  is  our  chaplain  of  the  year  award. 
It  is  one  which  we  do  not  casually  bestow, 
nor  is  it  to  be  lightly  regarded.  Many  fine 
members  of  the  Chaplains  Corps  have  been 
so  honored,  both  in  that  they  received  the 
ROA  Chaplain  of  the  Year  award,  or  that 
their  work  in  this  spiritual  field  was  ad- 
vanced by  this  public  recognition. 

He  who  is  to  receive  the  award  tonight — 
and  therefore  will  be  known  as  the  Chaplain 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  1965 — represents  the 
highest  of  accomplishments  and  ideals  in 
spiritual  service.  A  native  of  Oklahoma,  he 
was  commissioned  in  1943,  and  served  In  the 
Army  Air  Corps  until  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  II,  when  he  accepted  an  associ- 
ated professorship  at  Central  College,  Fay- 
ette. Mo.  He  was  recalled  to  active  duty  in 
1951 — serving  in  Korea,  and  subsequently 
in  other  overseas  and  stateside  posts.  He  Is 
the  husband  of  a  lovely  lady  who  shares  his 
honors  tonight,  and  the  father  of  two  sons 
now  in  college.  It  is  my  privUege  and  per- 
sonal pleasure,  on  behalf  of  ROA  to  present 
to  you  the  ROA  chaplain  of  the  year,  a  fellow 
reserve  officer,  now  serving  on  active  duty 
In  the  Air  Force  as  assistant  command  chap- 
lain of  the  Air  Training  Command  at  Ran- 
dolph Air  Force  Base,  Tex. — ^Lt.  Col.  Floyd 
M.  Patterson. 


Reserve  Officers  Association  or  the  Untixd 
States  Resolution  wrrn  Respect  to  th« 
Service  op  Chaplain,  Lt.  Col.,  Plotd  M. 
Patterson 

Whereas  Floyd  M.  Patterson,  an  officer  and 
leader  in  the  Chaplain  Corps  in  the  MUltary 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  has  at  personal 
sacrifice  and  with  exemplary  devotion  to 
duty,  given  unselfishly  of  himself,  his  talents 
and  his  energies,  to  provide  meaningful  spir- 
itual development  in  the  Armed  FcM-ces  and 
has  contributed  substantially  to  the  welfare 
of  personnel,  both  by  precept  and  exaiZ4>le: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  association  award  to 
him.  in  meaningful  recognition  and  sincere 
gratitude  to  him  as  representative  of  the 
Corps,  this  citation  as  Chaplain  of  the  Year 
1965. 

For  the  association,  the  national  council, 
February  26.  1965: 

EIdgar     H.     Reeoer. 
Rear  Admiral,   USNR,  President  of  the 
Council. 

John  T.  Carlton, 

Colonel.  VSAR.  Secretary  of  the  Council. 


Capitol  Punishment:  President  Goldwater 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

of  califoritia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
attached  article  by  Columnist  Art  Buch- 
wald  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  Tuesday,  March  9.  It  is  one  of  the 
cleverest  pieces  of  satire  that  I  have  read 
in  many  a  moon. 

Capitol  Punishment:  PREsroENT  Goldwater 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

Every  once  In  a  whUe,  when  I  have  noth- 
ing better  to  do,  I  wonder  what  the  country 
would  be  like  if  Barry  M.  Goldwater  had 
been  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
Based  on  his  campaign  and  his  speeches.  It  is 
a  frightening  thing  to  imagine. 

The  mind  boggles  when  you  think  of  It. 
For  one  thing,  we  would  probably  be  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam  now  if  Goldwater  were 
in  office. 

As  I  see  it,  this  is  what  would  have  hap- 
pened. 

The  Vietcong  would  have  blown  up  an 
American  barracks.  Using  this  as  an  excuse, 
Goldwater  would  Immediately  call  for  a  strike 
on  military  bases  in  North  Vietnam  and  an- 
nounced a  new  Ut-for-tat  policy.  Democrats 
would  be  horrified  and  they  would  make 
speeches  that  Goldwater  was  trigger  happy 
and  was  trying  to  get  us  into  a  war  with 
Red  China. 

But  Goldwater  would  ignore  the  criticism, 
and  to  show  he  meant  business,  he  would 
continue  the  raids,  iislng  not  only  Air  Force 
bombers,  but  also  Jets  from  the  U.S.  fleet. 
As  time  went  on,  the  country  would  be  shak- 
en at  the  recklessness  of  Goldwater's  plan, 
but  lie  would  explain  through  his  Secretary 
of  State  that,  Instead  of  a  tlt-for-tat  policy, 
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we  now  Intended  to  bomb  North  Vietnam 
In  order  to  let  Hanoi  know  tbat  they  could 
not  8upi>ort  the  Vletcong  without  expecting 
retaliation. 

Senators  would  get  up  in  Congress  and  call 
lor  soDxe  sort  of  negotiations.  But  Gold- 
water,  with  his  lack  of  restraint,  wovild  retort 
that  there  Is  nothing  to  negotiate  and  we 
would  only  be  selling  out  southeast  Asia  If 
we  sat  down  at  a  table  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Red  China. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Prance  would  call 
for  a  Geneva  Conference,  but  Goldwater 
would  reject  It. 

Instead,  he  would  recklessly  announce  that 
he  was  sending  In  a  battalion  of  Marines 
with  Hawk  missiles  to  protect  oin-  airfields. 
His  critics  would  claim  he  was  escalating  the 
war,  but  Goldwater  would  deny  it.  Instead, 
he  would  bomb  supply  routes  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

To  explain  these  desperate  actions,  Gold- 
water  would  have  the  Defense  and  State 
Departments  produce  a  white  paper  Justify- 
ing the  attacks  and  proving  that  Hanoi  was 
responsible  for  the  revolution  in  South  Viet- 
nam. He  would  insist  we  had  to  support  the 
Saigon  generals,  no  matter  how  sha^y  they 
were. 

The  pap>er  would  be  followed  by  more  air 
strikes  using  South  Vietnamese  planes  as 
well  as  American  B-57's. 

The  people  who  voted  for  Johnson  would 
scream  at  their  Republican  friends,  "I  told 
you  If  Goldwater  became  President  he'd  get 
va  into  a  war."  But  the  Republicans  would 
claim  that  Goldwater  had  no  choice,  that  he, 
in  fact,  inherited  the  Vietnamese  problem 
from  the  Democrats  and,  if  he  didn't  take  a 
strong  stand  now.  America  would  be  con- 
sidered a  paper  tiger. 

It  all  seems  farfetched  when  you  read  It 
and  I  may  have  let  my  imagination  run  away 
with  itself,  because  eveij  Barry  Goldwater, 
had  he  become  President,  wouldn't  have  gone 
so  far. 

But  fortunately,  with  President  Johnson 
at  the  helm,  we  don't  even  have  to  think 
about  It. 


Policy  and  the  A-Bomb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOT7TH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  10. 1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
University  of  South  Carolina  student, 
Dftvld  J.  Allen,  has  written  an  outstand- 
ing article  on  the  question  of  the  search 
for  the  ultimate  weapon  for  our  defense 
posture.  The  article,  entitled  "Policy 
and  A-Bomb:  Is  It  Ultimate  Weapon?" 
was  published  in  the  February  21,  1965, 
issue  of  the  State  and  the  Columbia 
Record,  of  Columbia,  S.C. 

This  article  is  not  only  a  sound  one, 
but  it  indicates  a  most  unusual  under- 
standing of  this  important  question  for 
a  college  student. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RecoiO). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Policy  and  A-Bomb:  Is  It  Ultimate  Weapon? 

(ByDavld  J.  AUen) 

The  January  15  violation  of  the  Nuclear 

Test  Ban  Treaty  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  which 

an  underground  nuclear  detonation  vented. 


caiising  radioactive  materials  to  be  carried 
into  the  atmosphere  and  subsequently  be- 
yond the  national  boundaries,  again  points 
out  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the 
problems  involved  with  the  development  and 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Apart  from  the  procedural  aspects  of  the 
actual  handling  and  detonation  of  these  de- 
vices, we  are  once  again  reminded  of  how 
much  the  nature  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union 
has  changed  since  that  fateful  day  In  August 
1945. 

Wartime  allies  then,  we  now  find  ourselves 
directly  opposed  by  a  hostile  power,  whose 
totalitarian  Ideology  knows  no  fulfillment 
save  world  domination,  In  the  achievement 
of  which,  the  Communists  say,  they  will  bury 
us. 

This  threat  has  become  moee  poignant  with 
Russia's  acquisition  of  atomic  weapons,  and  a 
means  for  their  rapid  delivery  to  any  place 
In  the  free  world.  Fortunately,  the  United 
States  has  been  able  to  keep  abreast  in  weap- 
onry, compensating  for  its  lag  In  megaton- 
nage  delivery  capability  with  both  a  greater 
number  of  missiles  and  such  technological 
sophistication  as  the  Polaris  submarine.  But 
the  race  is  very  close. 

This  competition  for  technological  and 
quantitative  superiority  in  armaments  is 
dangerous.  Aside  from  the  remote  possibil- 
ity of  the  occurrance  of  the  new  dimension 
In  today's  world  of  Instant  strike,  the  In- 
advertant  war,  it  is  argued  that  any  undue 
pro\'ocations  or  firmness  on  aa  issue,  any  mis- 
calculation or  military  action  against  the 
Communists  in  support  of  this  country's  in- 
terest, will  almost  assuredly  result  in  a  ther- 
monuclear holocaust.  Such  a  prospect  is  in- 
deed a  grim  one,  and  effective  measures 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  such  an  occurrence. 

At  the  same  time,  howeva',  and  contrary 
to  those  who  argue  that  all  preatomlc  policy 
is  outdated  and  now  useless,  the  new  nuclear- 
oriented  strategy  should  be  formulated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  not  lose  sight  of  the  les- 
sons which  history  has  afforded  regarding 
the  relations  among  nations.  To  completely 
discard  as  worthless  the  previous  experiences 
of  men,  not  only  makes  their  efforts  appear 
futile,  but  is  also  a  very  dangerous  policy  to 
follow. 

It^  is  dangerous  because  elementary  logic 
and  hxunan  nature,  along  with  the  very  es- 
sence of  science — discovery — deny  the  notion 
that  the  nuclear  weapon  Is  the  ultimate. 

The  idea  of  the  ultimate  weapon  finds  no 
solid  foundation  in  reality,  for  the  very  fact 
that  man  has  developed  an  instrument  of  de- 
struction indicates  that  someone  will  develop 
a  countering  device  capable  of  negating  the 
effectiveness  of  that  weapon. 

Man  invented  the  spear.  He  also  produced 
the  shield  as  protection  against  it.  He  de- 
veloped the  gun,  and  also  armor  plating  and 
the  bulletproof  vest.  He  developed  gas  for 
use  in  war,  and  before  he  could  use  It  to  any 
great  extent,  the  gas  mask  was  perfected. 
Because  he  has  Invented  the  hydrogen  bomb, 
he  will,  given  time,  develop  the  antinuclear 
weapon.  Be  it  electronics^-some  sort  of 
radar — or  a  death  ray,  or  even  something  so 
ominous  as  weather  control  and  production, 
such  an  Instrument,  an  antiweapon.  seems 
more  than  probable.  The  present  rate  of 
scientific  advance  is  so  great  that  one  can 
only  wonder  at  what  the  future  may  hold  In 
this  regard. 

When  such  an  antiweapon  exists,  the 
threat  of  the  nuclear  weapon,  if  not  com- 
pletely done  away  with,  will  be  greatly  di- 
minished to  a  point  where  the  world  is  no 
longer  faced  with  self-destruction,  even 
accidentally. 

True,  there  will  be  weapons  to  replace  the 
nuclear  bomb,  but  following  the  trend  of 
thought  set  down  above,  these  weapons  will 
also  spawn  counterweapons,  as  surely  as  hu- 
mans generate  antibodies  to  disease. 

This   constant   parity   in  power   between 


states,  then,  with  one  never  being  able  to 
completely  destroy  the  other  or  the  world, 
wUl  demand  that  nations  formulate  thpir 
ever-changing  new  policy  along  lines  which 
take  Into  accoimt  that  which  has  already  been 
experienced. 

It  would  indeed  be  imfortunate  if  mankind 
were  forced  to  relive  the  hardships  of  the 
past  as  a  result  of  self -committal  to  a  narrow 
strategy  designed  to  cope  only  with  a  specific 
temporary  problem,  such  as  nuclear  weapons, 
.  while  losing  sight  of  the  general  guidelines 
already  forged  by  human  experience. 


Health  Care  a  Political  Football 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF  Missoniu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10. 1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  quality 
of  American  medicine  is  surely  too  im- 
portant to  become  a  political  football, 
yet  that  apparently  is  what  we  are  wit- 
nessing. A  keen  analysis  of  the  present 
situation  is  Contained  in  the  attached 
editorial  from  the  Joplin,  Mo.,  Globe  of 
February  28,  1965.  I  commend  it  to 
your  attention: 

Health  Care  a  Political  Football 

The  issue  of  medical  care  for  the  elderly 
has  become  such  a  prejudicial  partisan  po- 
litical football  that  there  is  a  real  daji^'er 
we  will  wind  up  with  a  bill  tailored  to  frr.it 
the  ambitions  of  politicians  rather  than  the 
humanitarian  needs  of  people. 

We  have  what  they  call  a  "Democr.'^itic 
plan,"  a  "Republican  plan,"  and  the  preseuiiy 
advertised  eldercare  plan  of  the  Amerit-an 
Medical  Association,  with  each  label  tenci.ng 
to  stir  arbitrary  prejudices. 

We  have  the  administration  apparently 
uncompromisingly  committed  to  its  nitdi- 
care  program  that  would  blanket  the  coin- 
try  under  a  compulsory  program  tied  to  .'so- 
cial security  regardless  of  individual  need, 
and  supported  by  a  new  payroll  deducion 
tax.  Shamefully,  some  are  even  talking 
about  making  its  adoption  a  test  of  p.  rty 
loyalty,  a  face-saving  issue. 

The  so-called  Republican  plan  would  n-..  ke 
the  program  voluntary,  outside  social  .sor  u- 
rlty,  and  financed  by  the  Treasury,  the  St;"es. 
and  individuals  according  to  their  capaci-.ies 
to  pay  low  premiums,  with  Government  r.y- 
ing  total  benefits  for  those  in  need  and  un- 
able to  pay  anything. 

The  eldercare  plan  of  the  AMA  also  v.  ■.•Id 
keep  the  program  outside  social  security,  fi- 
nanced by  Federal  and  State  governivf  r.ts 
and  low-cost  premiums  based  on  ability  to 
pay.  It  clearly  provides  the  largest  re.l 
benefits  of  all.  covering  medical  and  surt .  .u 
care  and  medicines,  in  addition  to  hosp.  I- 
ization,  at  costs  ranging  from  nothir.c  on 
up.  depending  upon  ability  to  pay  by  i;>o!=e 
electing  to  come  under  it. 

But,  oddly  enough,  we  see  a  political  pieju- 
dlce  being  built  up  against  the  doctor.*:,  oven 
though  it  is  a  fact  that  success  of  any  pro- 
gram of  medical  and  hospital  attention  ior 
the  elderly  or  anyone  else  must  rely  he^ivily 
upon  the  Nation's  physicians  and  surge^nts 
And  they  should  be  in  the  best  positio;i  to 
know  the  needs  and  how  to  prescribe  li".*- 
best  remedies. 

Congress  owes  it  to  the  country  to  appr  tcli 
this  problem  dispassionately,  putting  riside 
political  prejudices  and  arriving  at  a  solu- 
tion based  on  needs,  not  votes. 

One  thing  the  people  had  better  bo.ir  In 
mind  is  that  if  the  program  is  placed  ur.der 
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social  security  the  country  is  stuck  with  it 
permanently.  And,  based  on  past  expe- 
rience, costs  and  taxes  will  soar  as  succeeding 
politically  minded  Congresses  broaden  the 
base  of  coverage  tmtll  we  have  total  federal- 
ized medicine,  which  other  countries  have 
found  to  be  their  most  costly  welfare  tax. 
This  should  concern  everyone,  regardless  of 
politics. 

This  whole  matter  is  approaching  a  show- 
down and  it  deserves  the  commonsense  at- 
tention of  the  people. 


We  Should  Ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion— Article  by  Senator  Scott 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
which  urges  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  I  wrote  the  article  for  the 
current  issue  of  American  Judaism. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 
OtR  Moral  Failure;  This  Nation's  Spiritual 

Leaders  Must  Urge  Ratification   of  the 

Genocide  Convention 

(By  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  U.S.  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania) 

lu  an  age  when  humanity  cries  out  for  so- 
ci.U  justice  and  compassion  for  the  weak. 
wlien  the  brutality  of  the  Nazi  regime 
st.uids  before  the  West  German  bar  and 
W'Oiid  opinion,  it  is  ironic  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  faUed  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vc'i.tion. 

How  bitter  is  the  irony  when  one  knows 
tlu-  vital  role  the  U.S.  Government  played  in 
the  drafting  of  the  document  16  years  ago, 
a  einernment  that  stands  for  the  rule  of  law 
ill  international  relations,  and  now  stands 
aloof. 

The  term  "genocide"  was  coined  by  the  late, 
brilliant,  Prof.  Raphael  Lemkin,  noted  in- 
Krnational  law  scholar.  It  was  compounded 
from  the  Greek  "genos,"  meaning  race  or 
tribe,  and  the  Latin-derived  "clde,"  slgnlfy- 
iu2  killing. 

Genocide  could  be  carried  out  in  two 
'A:;y.s: 

1  Physical  and  mental:  Subjecting  peo- 
ple to  conditions  which  lead  to  death  of 
mutilation,  e.g.,  putting  p>eople  in  concen- 
tr;inon  camjjs,  placing  them  under  slave  la- 
b  r  conditions,  or  subjecting  them  to  harm- 
1  ;■.  drugs. 

.:  Biological:  Prevention  of  reproduction 
tlirough  sterilization,  compulsory  abortion, 
and  similar  violent  means.  The  stealing 
of  children  is  included.  These  methods. 
which  serve  to  destroy  by  delayed  action,  are 
:i.-  effective  as  outright  murder. 

In  essence,  the  Genocide  Convention  will 
in  iiieve  the  following:  The  nation  in  which 
the  crime  takes  place  is  obliged  to  try  the 
orTpiidcr.  The  government  will  have  enacted 
leuishttion  to  prevent  and  punish  the  crime. 
Tlie  acts  punishable  under  the  convention 
nri  genocide,  conspiracy  to  commit  genocide. 
;a tempt  to  commit  genocide,  complicity  in 
Senocide.  direct  and  public  incitement  to 
c  .mmit  genocide. 

What  Is  more,  the  convention  provides 
that  all  guilty  individuals  axe  punishable, 
even  if  they  happen  to  be  public  officers  or 
heads  of  state. 


While  there  is  no  International  penal  court 
and  genocidlsts  can  be  tried  only  In  tlie 
country  where  the  crime  1b  committed,  the 
convention  does  suggest  the  possibility  of  a 
new  international  court  being  set  up  in  the 
future,  which  wotild  have  direct  Jurisdiction 
over  genocidal  acts.  However,  a  separate 
treaty  would  be  required  to  establish  such  a 
court  and  to  determine  the  scope  of  its 
authority. 

Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Ernest 
A.  Gross,  standing  before  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  December  9,  1949.  re- 
marked : 

"It  seems  to  the  U.S.  delegation  that,  in  a 
world  beset  by  many  problems  and  great 
difficulties,  we  should  proceed  with  this  con- 
vention before  the  memory  of  horrifying 
genocidal  acts  (the  Nazi  regime)  has  faded 
from  the  minds  and  conscience  of  man. 
Positive  action  must  be  taken  now.  My 
government  is  eager  to  see  a  Genocide  Con- 
vention adopted  at  this  convention  of  the 
Assembly  and  signed  by  all  member  states 
before  we  quit  our  labors  here." 

For  the  first  time  since  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory, the  criminal  nature  of  genocide — the 
destruction  of  nations,  races,  ethnic  groups, 
and  religious  bodies — was  deemed  a  legal 
crime.  The  Genocide  Convention  estab- 
lished an  essential  principle  of  contempo- 
rary civilization. 

The  United  States  was  among  the  first  20 
countries  to  sign  the  document,  only  2  days 
after  its  adoption.  It  remained  for  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate present  and  voting  for  ratification.  But 
advice  and  consent  are  still  buried  in  com- 
mittee. 

Slxty-slx  nations  have  ratified  the  con- 
vention. Including  the  Soviet  Government. 
And  16  years  later,  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  not  reported  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  out  of  committee.  It  still 
languishes,  and  this  failure  has  exposed  the 
United  States  to  Communist  allegations  of 
insincerity,  embarrassed  our  friends  abroad 
and  has  seriously  weakened  the  convention's 
effectiveness  as  an  international  Instrument. 
The  vital  question  is  posed:  Why  the  fail- 
ure of  the  United  States  to  act  on  a  humani- 
tarian principle  despite  the  all-embracing 
support  and  constant  pleas  by  more  than  50 
major  American  Jewish  organizations,  labor, 
education,  civic,  and  from  the  leaders  of  the 
3  major  faiths? 

Why  this  failure  to  act  when  time  and 
again  we  have  risen,  and  through  the  force 
of  arms,  have  thwarted  despots  and  tyrants? 
Why?  When  an  enlightened  United  States 
knows  that  through  the  miUenla  masses  of 
innocent  people  have  been  destroyed  because 
their  only  crime  was  being  a  member  of  some 
ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  group? 

Some  20  million  people  have  perished 
through  genocide  In  the  first  half  of  this 
century — and  we  have  still  to  put  savagery 
behind  us. 

There  are  answers,  pitiful  In  logic,  which 
account  for  our  failure  to  act.  One  can  think 
of  at  least  four  general  reasons. 

There  Is  the  misconception  in  the  minds 
of  some  that  it  might  be  applied  to  lynching. 
Lynching,  of  course.  Involves  the  murder  of 
an  individual  as  opposed  to  mass  murder, 
and  therefore  genocide  would  not  apply  to  it. 
More  realistically,  the  cotintry's  honey- 
moon with  the  United  Nations  was  ending, 
and  this  infant  that  we  tended  to  withdraw 
from  any  involvement  in  any  further  United 
Nations  controversies. 

The  doctrine  of  States  rights  was  also  ap- 
plied in  opposition.  That  is,  many  were  pur- 
ported to  believe  that  xinder  our  Federal 
system,  approval  of  such  a  treaty  might 
jeopardize  or  overrule  a  State  law.  Nothing 
could  be  more  In  error.  One  cannot  imagine 
a  State  passing  such  law  dealing  with  a  crime 
that  involved  large  masses. 

Finally  the  argument  was  advanced  that 
the  Genocide  Convention   might  result   In 


American  citizens  being  brotight  tot  trial 
in  foreign  countiries  for  crimes  committed 
In  the  United  States. 

But  article  V  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
clearly  states  tbat  ratifying  nations  will  en- 
act "in  accordance  with  their  respective  con- 
stitutions," necessary  legislation  and  "effec- 
tive penalties." 

Back  in  January  of  1950,  leaders  of  more 
than  50  organizations,  representing  millions 
of  American  citizens,  appeared  before  a  spe- 
cial genocide  subcommittee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  late  Senator  Brien  McMahon 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
urging  ratification. 

The  special  subcommittee  recommended 
ratification,  urging  the  Inclusion  of  four 
reservations.  That  was  1950,  and  ratification 
remains  secluded  In  a  dark  recess. 

Louis  Schecter,  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  who  has  toiled  valiantly  and  un- 
ceasingly for  the  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention,  time  and  again  has  stressed  that 
there  was  no  chance  for  its  approval  unless 
the  executive  branch  exercised  Its  approval. 
Last  July,  I  saw  what  seemed  to  be  an  op- 
portunity for  a  final  push.  President  John- 
son let  it  be  known  that  the  White  House 
wanted  Senate  ratification. 

I  enlisted  the  aid  of  10  other  Senators 
and  wrote  President  Johnson  asking  for  sup- 
port In  the  matter,  saying  "It  Is  generally 
recognized  that  only  a  strong  appeal  from 
the  President  will  bring  this  measure  to  de- 
bate and  a  vote  in  the  Senate." 

The  course  of  legislative-executive  com- 
mtinication  still  runs  In  strange  directions. 
Back  came  a  reply — not  from  the  President — 
but  from  Frederick  Dutton,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
saying  "It  is  the  Intention  of  the  administra- 
tion to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  upon 
receiving  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate."    Again  "advice  and  consent." 

Unquestionably,  the  President  never  saw 
the  letter  and  this  appeal  for  human  lives 
was  possibly  given  the  same  treatment  as 
letters  that  request  the  President  to  accept 
a  can  of  oil  or  to  crown  a  beauty  queen. 

But  more  serious  was  the  letter  Senator 
FuLWUCHT  wrote  Mr.  Schecter,  "It  Is  my 
impression  at  the  moment  •  •  •  that  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Senate  has  not  yet  developed 
to  a  point  where  a  two-thirds  vote  Is  likely. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  Is  serious 
doubt  whether  the  national  Interest  would 
be  served  by  promoting  a  debate  at  this  time 
which  might  lead  to  a  defeat  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  on  grounds  quite  extraneous  to 
the  subject  matter." 

Succinctly,  Jessie  Hi^Ipern,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Jewish  Telegraphic 
Agency,  expressed  the  entire  matter: 

"Why,  then,  should  the  White  House  sud- 
denly appear  aa  a  partn«  In  'buckpasslng* 
when  appealed  to  for  leadership  in  the  con- 
vention ratification?  One  certainly  must 
hope  that  the  reasons  are  not  tied  with  the 
need  for  Southern  democratic  suppcwt  In  the 
administration's  forthcoming  campaign. 
President  Johnson  has  given  his  unequivo- 
cal support  to  the  civil  rights  bUl.  This  has, 
of  course,  called  for  the  wrath  of  southern 
politicians.  And  it  Is  many  of  these  same 
politicians  who  are  afraid  that  U.S.  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention  will  make 
It  applicable  under  domestic  law  to  the  civil 
rights  issue.  It  is  also  significant  that  while 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Chair- 
man FuLBRiGHT  supports  aspccts  of  interna- 
tional cooperation,  his  record  on  domestic 
civil  rights  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

"Beyond  the  current  White  House-Senate 
confusion,  remains  a  consideration  of  un- 
doubtedly great  importance.  This  Is  the 
question  of  active  moral  commitment  by  the 
United  States  to  the  ratification.  Until  the 
issue  is  stripped  of  its  political  implications 
and  brought  entirely  Into  a  realm  of  moral 
consideration.  It  appears  that  the  U.S.  rati- 
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flcatlon  of  the  Genocide  Convention  will  con- 
tinue on  Its  way  Into  unhealthy  obllylon." 

Here,  one  notes  the  recent  editorial  In  the 
New  York  Times: 

"The  Genocide  Convention  deserves  ap- 
proval. It  does  not  take  away  any  sov- 
ereignty; It  does  advance  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States. 
Most  of  all.  It  is  a  moral  commitmenF  to 
international  decency  on  a  matter  that  has 
Immediacy  for  many  people  around  the 
world.  It  would  be  a  bitter  Irony  If  in  1964, 
when  the  Auschwitz  killers  are  on  trial,  the 
United  States  permitted  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention to  fade  into  oblivion." 

If  ever  the  religious  forces  of  our  Nation 
were  needed  to  exercise  their  influence  on 
the  White  House — it  is  now.  The  Genocide 
Convention  Is  needed  not  only  as  an  act  of 
htunanltarlanlsm  but  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  giving  religious  groups  protection 
against  tyrajits — protection  which  they  sore- 
ly needed  but  have  not  had  In  the  past. 
Through  the  ages,  religious  groups  have 
known  unparalleled  and  uninterrupted  per- 
secution— the  desecration,  the  destruction 
of  their  houses  of  prayer  which  strikes  at 
the  very  roots  of  a  civilized  society. 

The  Nazi  slaughter  of  6  million  Jewish 
men,  women,  and  children  Is  unique  In  his- 
tory because  of  its  magnitude,  but  through 
the  centuries,  tyrants,  with  varying  degrees 
of  success,  have  destroyed  populations  of 
Innocent  people. 

In  this  century  of  turmoil,  confusion,  and 
cruelty,  the  world  must  be  equipped  with 
an  International  document.  Only  our  ratifi- 
cation can  Justify  our  position  of  moral 
leadership  In  the  world. 

This  Nation's  spiritual  leaders  of  all 
faiths  must  accelerate,  to  the  point  of  Justi- 
fiable demand,  that  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion be  approved  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  More 
than  legal  arguments  are  needed.  There 
must  be  a  voicing  of  conscience  on  this 
matter,  from  those  who  speak  in  the  name 
of  faith.  And  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
must  be  stirred  to  a  swell. 


Time  to  Retire,  Mr.  Congressman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1965 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  com- 
mittee of  six  members  in  the  eighth  grade 
at  Reynoldsburg  Junior  High  School, 
Resmoldsburg,  Ohio,  submitted  a  sugges- 
tion relative  to  retirement  of  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate. 

This  program  is  as  follows: 

Retirement  of  US.  Senators  and 
Representatives 

The  purpose  of  this  plan  is  to  better  the 
ability  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  retirement  plan  is  as  follows: 

1.  Senators  must  retire  from  the  Senate  at 
the  age  of  70  or  at  the  end  of  five  terms, 
whichever  comes  first,  unless  age  70  Is  ac- 
quired during  a  term  in  office.  He  must  then 
retire  from  his  tenure  as  a  Senator  at  the  end 
of  that  terra. 

2.  Representatives  must  retire  from  the 
House  at  the  age  of  65.  or  at  the  end  of  that 
particular  term  If  age  is  acquired  at  any  time 
in  that  term. 

3.  We  want  to  encourage  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  move  up  to 
the  Senate  earlier  than  they  do  at  present 
thne. 


4.  We  believe  that  Congress  woxild  be  bet- 
ter able  to  serve  the  people  with  this  plan. 
A  younger  Congress  would  react  better  to  the 
growing  pressures  of  today's  Government. 

5.  A  plan  whereby  retired.  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  become  honorary  Members  of  their 
respective  House.  The  retired  Congressman 
shall  be  allowed  to  attend  any  session  of  Con- 
gress. They  would  have  a  voice  in  concerning 
affairs,  but  no  vote.  (These  Congressman  are 
only  ones  who  have  retired  from  Congress 
because  of  this  law,  no  other  exceptions 
would  be  accepted.) 

We  hope  these  proposals  will  be  carefully 
considered. 

Dan  Heischman, 

President. 
Eloise  Weight, 

Vice  President. 
Marsha  Pasquine. 

Secretary. 
Iahris  Zorich. 
Dale  HoariNSKE. 
John  F.  McNamara. 
L.  A.  Myers, 

Adviser. 

Obviously,  these  young  people  have 
been  doing  some  thinking,  and  their  ad- 
viser, L.  A.  Myers,  should  be  compli- 
mented for  stimulating  their  Interest  in 
the  operation  of  their  Qovemment,  and 
qualifications  of  oflBceholders. 


Manpower  Retraining:   Proposed  Redac- 
tion of  State  Contributions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1965 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
for  continued  Federal  support  for  man- 
power retraining  is  a  matter  of  great  in- 
terest and  concern  in  my  State.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  has  been  delay  in  the 
enactment  by  a  number  of  States  of  ap- 
propriations required  for  their  share  of 
the  cost  assigned  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  chances  of  en- 
dangering the  existence  of  ongoing  pro- 
grams. Representative  John  Brademas, 
of  Indiana,  has  introduced  H.R.  5275, 
which  proposes  to  reduce  the  proportion- 
ate amount  which  must  be  contributed 
by  the  State  governments.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  bill  has  been  well  stated  by 
the  South  Bend  Tribune,  Mr.  President; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  its 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and 
thus  brought  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Apathy:  A  Case  History 
A  bill  in  the  congressional  hopper  that 
would  allow  the  Federal  Government  to 
continue  picking  up  most  of  the  tab  for 
manpower  retraining  projects  is,  unfortu- 
nately, must  legislation.  And  therein  lies 
the  tale  of  the  current  crisis  in  Federal- 
State  relations. 

In  passing  the  original  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  Congress  tried  man- 
fully to  cast  the  law  in  what  has  became 
the  traditional  American  mold  of  Federal- 


State  coresponslbllity:  "Hie  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  governments  were  to 
share  the  cost  after  a  short  Initial  period 
when  Washington  would  carry  the  full  load 
to  get  the  program  going. 

It  quickly  became  clear  that  the  States 
weren't  going  to  pick  up  their  share  as 
quickly  as  Congress  thought  they  should. 
So  the  period  of  full  Federal  underwriting 
for  manpKJwer  training  was  extended,  to  p-!\e 
State  legislattires  time  to  pass  participating 
legislation. 

Still  the  States  dragged  their  feet.  And 
each  day  it  became  clearer  that  State  gov- 
ernments, by  and  large,  were  apathetic  to- 
ward the  best  tool  yet  devised  for  reducing 
unemployment. 

Even  in  Indiana,  where  the  earliest  nnd 
most  successful  retraining  projects  were  un- 
dertaken, it  is  requiring  all  the  efforts  a  few 
St.  Joseph  County  legislators  can  muster  to 
convince  the  general  assembly  of  the  wiscinm 
of  participating  in  Manpower  Developn.i  nt 
Training  Act. 

As  the  Federal  law  now  stands,  the  St;  tes 
must  start  paying  a  third  of  the  total  costs 
of  retraining  after  June  30.  Fewer  thar;  10 
States  are  prepared  to  do  that.  Hence  the 
new  bill.  Introduced  In  the  present  Congress 
by  Representative  John  Brademas,  of  South 
Bend,  with  the  support  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration: It  would  reduce  the  St.i^e's 
share  from  a  Uilrd  to  a  tenth  of  the  cost, 
letting  the  Federal  Government  pick  up  90 
percent.  (There  Is  another  move  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  make  the  Federal 
Government  permanently  responsible  for  100 
percent  of  the  cost,  but  this  lacks  admii.is- 
tratlon  support.) 

Even  If  the  Brademas  bill  passes  Congress 
in  time  to  take  effect  before  the  June  30 
deadline,  it  is  still  very  much  up  in  the  air 
whether  the  Indiana  General  Assembly  al- 
ready looking  toward  adjournment  until  J..n- 
uary  of  1967,  will  respond  to  the  plens  of 
men  like  Senators  Leonard  Opperman  isud 
Donald  Yeagley  of  South  Bend,  and  p;vss  a 
law  providing  any  sort  of  State  mat^i'.ing 
funds. 

Incredibly,  then,  there  is  at  least  a  pos- 
sibility that  manpower  training  projec-L  ■  in 
Indiana  will  have  to  phase  out  after  June  30. 
For  South  Bend  alone,  that  would  n'.ean 
snatching  hope  away  from  600  Jobless  men 
and  women  who  are  participating  in  trailing 
projects  that  offer  them  their  only  chrmce 
of  getting  off  relief. 

Manpower  training  is  a  discouraging  ca.^e 
history  of  State  apathy — apathy  that  tiiro.it- 
ens  a  program  under  which  300,000  Ameri- 
cans have  already  been  given  new  Job  f '-ciUs 
to  make  them  productive  members  c"  so- 
ciety and   taxpayers. 


Our  Military  Mail  Facility  at  Frankfurt, 
Germany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10, 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  ^-m- 
mer  while  in  Europe  I  made  an  ofi:cial 
call  on  behalf  of  the  House  Post  0:Tice 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  to  our  mili- 
tary mail  facility  at  Frankfurt,  Germar.y. 
This  facility  is  our  primary  distribution 
point  for  the  entire  European  theater. 
It  not  only  distributes  personal  mall  to 
the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
their  dependents,  but  it  handles  a  tre- 


mendous volume  of  ofElcial  military  mall 
and  during  recent  years  the  service  has 
been  expanded  to  Include  many  critical 
parts  for  our  ccanplex  coimnunicatlons 
and  weapons  systems.  I  gained  the  im- 
pression that  beause  of  the  efficiency  with 
which  the  installation  Is  operated  that 
our  military  forces  abroad  are  enjoying 
a  better  mail  service  than  many  of  us 
here  at  home. 

Upon  my  return  to  Washington  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  Gen.  G.  P.  Disosway  com- 
mending him  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
Installation  which  is  operated  imder  the 
direction  of  Lt.  Col.  James  K.  Adcock. 
In  my  letter  I  pointed  out  that  I  was 
greatly  Impressed  with  Colonel  Adcock's 
administrative  ability  and  the  contribu- 
tion that  he  was  making  to  the  morale 
of  our  Armed  Forces  In  Europe  and  to 
the  overall  accomplishment  of  our  ob- 
jectives abroad. 

Thus  morning  I  happened  to  be  read- 
ing the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  Monday, 
March  1,  and  was  delighted  to  note  on 
pafre  8  that  the  postal  facility  of  Frank- 
furt, imder  the  direction  of  Colonel  Ad- 
cock has  been  awarded  the  Air  Force 
Outstanding  Unit  Award  at  ceremonies 
recently  held  in  Wiesbaden.  Based  on 
my  personal  observation.  It  is  my  view 
that  this  award  Is  richly  deserved.  I 
congratulate  the  Air  Force  on  recog- 
nising the  efficiency  and  work  of  the 
unit  and  I  congratulate  Colonel  Adcock 
and  his  unit  upon  receiving  the  award 
ar.d  General  Disosway  for  having  pre- 
sented It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  Is  most  appro- 
priate that  the  article  referred  to  be  In- 
serted In  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Pc.-'TAL  Group  Given  Air  Force  OrrxsTANDiNG 
Unit  Award 

Wiesbaden. — The  7025th  Air  Postal  Group 
h:.-^  been  awarded  the  Air  Force  Outstanding 
Ui  It  Award  at  ceremonies  here. 

G«n.  O.  P.  Disosway,  USAFE  commander 
in  chief,  presented  the  scroll,  which  cited 
thr  group's  achievements,  to  Lt.  Col.  James 
K.  .\dcock,  7025th  commander. 

r;isis  for  the  award  was  the  unit's  ex- 
ce:  t-ionally  meritorious  service  in  support  of 
U?.\FE  dvulng  the  period  July  15,  1962. 
through  May  31,  1964. 

During  thU  period,  the  7025th,  serving 
USAFE  personnel  in  every  corner  of  the  com- 
mand, significantly  Influenced  morale  at  re- 
in te  locations.  The  group  overcame  com- 
plex problems  to  support  widely  scattered 
AC.  &  W.  sites,  munitions  storage  sites,  and 
op- rational  sites  of  the  Air  Force  Security 
Service  and  Air  Force  Communications 
Se-vice. 

It  provided  USAFE  with  transmission  life- 
lire  s  and  played  a  key  role  in  logistical  sup- 
port of  the  command's  first  line  weapons* 
sy;  ems  through  the  use  of  weapons  system 
p    ;ches  (WSPS). 

These  ix)uches  are  used  to  move  high 
pr:,'>rity  spare  parts  by  registered  mall  from 
USAP  depots  and  contractors  in  the  United 
St  tos  to  USAFE  bases.  Similar  fast  mail 
se.' .  ice  was  provided  for  the  return  of  supply 
it.nis  distributed  throughout  the  command. 

More  than  27,000  WSPS  were  delivered  to 
■R  pon  systems  in  Europe  and  the  Middle 
E  .-t.  with  an  average  transit  time  of  only  48 
hours  to  cover  a  distance  of  more  than  4,000 
nv.'.cs. 

To  speed  up  movement  of  mail,  the  7025th 
instituted  Project  Road  Runner  In  1962. 
V :.ier  this  concept,  the  following  improve- 
ni  nts  were  made  throughout  the  USAFE 
e;  -tern: 

.Veven  new  mail  terminals  were  established 
at  Frankfurt,  Madrid,  Rome,  Karachi,  Istan- 


bul. Adana.  and  Milan,  to  airre  m  key  boaH 

regulating  points. 

Major  changes  were  mads  ta  msntmek 
routing  and  scheduling  between  terminals 
and  APO'B  to  provide  the  fastest  straight- 
line  movement  between  ccmunerclal  airports 
and  field  APO's. 

Consolidated  mall  rooms  remained  oF>en  on 
a  24-hour  basis  to  provide  around-the-clock 
delivery  service. 

Additional  mail  collection  boxes  were  In- 
stalled at  all  bases  to  provide  more  frequent 
mail  collections. 

Window  service  hours  were  extended  for 
added  customer  convenience. 

Sp>ecial  mail  messenger  service  was  estab- 
lished to  expedite  the  transmission  of  com- 
mand pouches  between  USAF  headquarters 
and  subordinate  units. 

Expanded  use  of  foreign  cc«nmerclal  air- 
lines to  Increase  the  frequency  of  mall  move- 
ment to  points  where  U.S.  commercial  and 
military  aircraft  were  Inadequate. 

A  direct  pouch  system  was  established  be- 
tween AFEX  depots  and  retail  points  to  ex- 
pedite movements  of  APEX  merchandise. 

Processing  time  of  movie  and  TV  film  was 
expedited  by  establishing  mall  service  be- 
tween USAFE  base  theaters  and  TV  stations. 

In  addition,  consolidated  mallrooms  were 
programed  throughout  the  command. 

More  than  85.000  Individual  post  office 
lx>xes  are  now  installed  at  USAFE  locations. 
Major  savings  have  been  made  In  unit  mall- 
room  manpower,  equipment,  facilities,  and 
transportation. 

Apart  from  its  postal  service  mission,  the 
group  operated  courier  service  and  transfer 
stations  which  served  as  key  links  In  the 
worldwide  Armed  Forces  Courier  Service  net- 
work. 


The  Change  From  Decentralized  Power  to 
Centralized  Power  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  15,  1965.  Issue  of  \JS.  News  k 
World  Report  contains  a  most  Important 
editorial  which  I  feel  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  all  of  the  Members  of  this  body. 
It  Is  entitled  "The  Big  Change,"  and 
points  out  very  clearly  how  we  are  chang- 
ing from  a  nation  of  decentralized  r>ower 
In  the  hands  of  the  people  to  centralized 
powers  In  the  hands  of  the  Government 
and  the  ruling  elite. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial,  by  David  Lawrence,  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

The  Big  Change 

(By  David  LaisTence) 

The  whole  system  of  government  In  the 
United  States  of  America  Is  undergoing  a 
profound  change.  This  hasn't  developed 
overnight.  Once  upon  a  time  we  believed 
that  the  States  and  cities  should  govern 
themselves.  But  apparently  this  concept 
has  grown  obsolete.  For  a  centralized  gov- 
ernment has  now  come  Into  being  as  popu- 
lation has  steadily  Increased. 

Scarcely  a  month  goes  by  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  doesnt  try  to  us\irp  the 
functions  of  the  States  and  even  to  subsidize 
many  of  their  projects,  especlaUy  In  what 


•!«  termed  "povo^-strlcken"  areas — ^from 
tbe  11-State  Appalachla  to  tbe  slums  ol  big 
dtles  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Has  the  American  system  of  government 
been  found  wanting?  Is  there  a  weakness 
in  the  artificial  drawing  of  geographical 
lines?  Is  this  because  population  has  failed 
to  distribute  Itself  equally  In  different  sec- 
tions? 

Within  another  60  years,  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  may  exceed  500  million, 
and  In  a  shorter  span  of  time  thereafter,  the 
total  could  reach  a  billion. 

Shall  we  eventually  be  presented  with  a 
choice  between  a  centralized  government 
and  a  regional  system?  Should  the  States 
be  groujjed  Into  perhapw  10  or  12  regions  to 
preserve  a  degree  of  local  control? 

The  emphasis  today,  however.  Is  on  cen- 
tralization rather  than  decentralization. 
The  Constitution  has  been  amended  or  in- 
terpreted through  the  courts  to  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  exercise  more  and 
more  control  over  ^e  States.  The  phrase 
"Interstate  conunerce"  first  got  national 
prominence  78  years  ago,  when  a  law  was 
enacted  which  established  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  regulate  railway 
traffic.  We  had  at  that  time  only  50  mlUion 
people. 

Interstate  commerce  has  since  been  broad- 
ened considerably.  Whether  the  Interstate 
commerce  concept  has  been  wisely  or  equi- 
tably developed  Is  not  so  relevant  today  as 
the  emergence  of  a  centralized  government 
in  Washington. 

The  Federal  Government  now  asserts  the 
right  to  regulate  not  only  labor-manage- 
ment relations  and  the  size  and  scope  of 
businesses,  but  also  clvU  rights  and  other 
factors  closely  identified  with  what  used  to 
be  regarded  as  self-government  and  commu- 
nity life. 

More  and  more  Federal  subsidies  are  being 
granted  to  take  care  of  everyiihlng  from  pub- 
lic roads  to  education,  and  from  farm  price 
supports  to  the  rebuilding  of  American  cities. 
Just  a  few  days  ago.  President  Johnson,  In 
a  message  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
urban  development,  said: 

"Our  cities  are  making  a  valiant  effort  to 
combat  the  mounting  dangers  to  the  good 
life.  Between  1954  and  1963  per  capita  mu- 
nicipal tax  revenues  Increased  by  43  percent, 
and  local  government  Indebtedness  Increased 
by  119  percent.  City  officials  with  inade- 
quate resources,  limited  authority,  too  few 
Ualned  people,  and  often  with  too  little  pub- 
lic support,  have,  in  many  cases,  waged  a 
heroic  battle  to  Improve  the  Ufe  of  the  people 
they  serve.  •   •  • 

"Whatever  the  scale  of  Its  programs,  the 
Federal  Government  will  only  be  able  to  do 
a  small  part  of  what  Is  required.  The  vast 
bulk  of  resources  and  energy,  of  talent  and 
toll,  wiU  have  to  come  from  State  and  local 
governments,  private  interests  and  Individual 
citizens.  But  the  Federal  Government  does 
have  a  responsibility.  It  must  help  to  meet 
the  most  urgent  national  needs;  In  housing. 
In  education.  In  health,  and  many  other  areas. 
It  must  also  be  sure  that  Its  efforts  serve 
as  a  catalyst  and  as  a  lever  to  help  and  guide 
State  and  local  governments  toward  meet- 
ing their  problems." 

This  Is  but  another  Indication  that  the 
Federal  Government.  In  guiding  the  States 
and  the  cities.  Is  to  become  the  master  and 
supervisor  of  them  all. 

We  are  today  in  the  midst  of  a  debate  In 
Congress  on  the  subject  of  Federal  aid  to 
education,  and  it  looks  as  If  the  National 
Government  will  definitely  parUclpate  In  the 
educational  process.  As  this  happens,  more 
and  more  control  of  what  Is  taught  In  the 
classrooms  will  be  assumed  by  Washington. 
For,  while  the  Federal  Government  may  not 
have  any  constitutional  power  to  tell  States 
what  to  do  in  the  field  of  education.  It  now 
assumes  the  right  to  refuse  funds  unless  Its 
wishes  are  obeyed  by  local  governments. 
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This  Is  the  big  change  wbldh  Uie  TTnlted 
States  Is  undergoing.  Such  a  trend  la  not 
toward  more  democracy  Init  to'ward  au- 
tocracy. 

Are  we  drlTtlng  Into  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment that  we  have  seen  in  powerful  ooon- 
trles  abroad,  where  freedom  haa  been  super- 
seded by  bureaucratic  tyranny,  where  con- 
formity by  coercion  1b  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  where  Individual  liberty  has  been  ab- 
sorbed by  a  government-controlled  life? 

Maybe  in  the  forthcoming  decades  these 
dangers  will  be  met  by  effective  limitations 
on  Federal  power.  But  there  are  no  signs 
as  yet  of  such  a  restraining  hand.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  people's  representatives  are  un- 
fortunately indifferent  to  the  big  change 
which  Is  underway  in  America  today. 


Senator  Murphy  and  the  Braceros 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leag:ues  to  the  following  excellent  article 
by  John  Chamberlain,  entitled,  "These 
Days:  Senator  Murphy  and  the  Bra- 
ceros," which  appeared  in  the  Tuesday, 
March  9.  1965,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post: 

These  Days:   Senator  MtmpHT  and 

THE  Braceros 

(By  John  Chamberlain > 

Los  Angeles. — The  day  of  the  shrinking 
violet  freshman  U.S.  Senator  is  apparently 
over.  Democrat  Bobbt  Kennedy,  of  New 
York,  hardly  waited  to  be  seated  before  Issu- 
ing a  broadside  calling  for  the  Inclusion  of 
a  few  New  York  hill  counties  in  the  Appala- 
chla  program. 

The  same  pattern  has  been  followed  by  the 
new  Republican  Senator  George  Murphy,  of 
California.  He  plunged  into  congressional 
battle  with  a  serious  and  devastating  maiden 
speech  which  should  have  curled  the  hair  of 
Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wirtz  for 
depriving  California  farmers  of  their  tradi- 
tional somxe  of  labor,  the  so-called  braceros 
from  neighboring  Mexico. 

The  Murphy  sjieech  has  great  local  signifi- 
cance for  California,  Arizona.  Florida,  and 
other  States  that  have  depended  on  seasonal 
Importation  of  foreign  labor  to  harvest  such 
perishable  and  unsubsldized  crops  as  oranges, 
lemons,  dates,  lettuce,  and  tomatoes,  all  of 
which  require  special  handling.  But  beyond 
the  significance  to  agriculture,  Senator  Mttr- 
PHT's  si>eech  constituted  an  attack  on  the 
whole  idea  of  trying  to  solve  any  and  all  na- 
tional problems  along  preconceived  ideologi- 
cal lines. 

The  l>anishment  of  the  braceros  from  the 
Calfornla  and  Arizona  agricultural  scenes, 
and  of  Caribbean  workers  from  F^orida,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  knee-jerk  liberal's  abstract 
desire  to  make  Jobs  for  unemployed  U.S. 
citizens. 

Since  the  State  emplo3rment  agencies  had 
had  plenty  of  warning  about  the  crackdown 
on  the  braceros,  Dranocratic  Governor  Pat 
Brown  anticipated  little  threat  to  Oalifomla's 
•3.5  billion  agricultural  Industry. 

As  things  tximed  out,  however,  the  pieces 
of  the  puzzle  didn't  match  when  the  ideologs 
tried  to  put  them  together.  At  Tulare  in  th« 
San  Joaquin  Valley  a  year  of  recruitment  did 
turn  up  enou^  domestic  citizen  workers  to 
end  dependence  on  the  braceros  for  harvest- 


ing fhe  citrus  crop.  But  to  Ventura  Coxinty, 
cloae  to  ttu  metropolltaji  beguilements  ol 
lioa  Angeles,  It  has  proved  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  hold  ntttt?«  workers.  The  result  is 
that  Veotora  baa  been  lagging  way  behind 
OKI  harvesting  Its  lonon  crop. 

Aroiuid  Palm  Desert  in  the  Ooochella  Val- 
ley, where  former  President  Elsenhower  has 
been  communing  between  golf  matches  with 
Ray  Bliss  in  hopes  of  refurbishing  the  Repub- 
lican image,  there  is  a  desperate  need  both 
for  date  harvesters  and  experts  in  date  palm 
pollination.  Some  city-bred  workers  were  re- 
cruited for  date  palm  work,  and  they  quit 
after  a  single  day. 

The  ironies  attendant  upon  the  whole  fight 
against  knee-jerk  liberiilism  to  save  Califor- 
nia agriculture  are  almost  too  numerous  to 
mention.  By  bonUshlng  Mexican  labor  and 
letting  the  crops  rot,  the  Jobs  of  80,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Teamster's  union  who  transport 
California  fruits  and  vegetables  are  jeopard - 
dlzed. 

Meanwhile  the  Mexicans  have  rc-cently 
planted  7  million  competitive  orange  trees  in 
the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon.  And  big  U.S.  pack- 
ing companies — Campbell  Soup,  Heinz,  Del 
Monte,  Minute  Maid,  Tropicana — have  been 
building  packing  plants  la  Mexico,  thus  car- 
rying precious  U.S.  dollars — and  jobs — out  of 
the  country. 

Senator  Mohphy  really  has  grasped  some- 
thing important  by  the  tail.  And  President 
Johnson,  who  is  neither  a  knee-Jack  liberal 
nor  a  knee-jerk  conservative,  is  certainly 
bound  to  listen. 


National  Service  by  Former  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

OP    OREGDIT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1965 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  past  weekend  about  850  former  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  participated  in  a  con- 
ference on  the  goals  of  retui-ned  volun- 
teers. 

The  pui-pose  of  the  ccmf  erence  was  set 
by  its  theme:  "Citizen  in  a  Time  of 
Change."  These  young  men  and  yoimg 
women,  who  have  made  brilliant  and 
valuable  contributions  to  the  peoples  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America,  as  am- 
bassadors of  good  will,  now  earnestly 
desire  to  make  an  equally  significant 
contribution  at  home. 

In  a  preconference  report,  prepared  by 
Neil  A.  Boyer,  a  former  volunteer  in 
Ethiopia,  an  excellent  portrayal  is  madei 
of  the  Peace  Corpsman,  his  reasons  for 
joining,  his  experience  as  a  volunteer,  and 
his  uneasy  adjustment  as  a  Peace  Coi-ps 
returnee  to  America. 

I  think  Mr.  Boyer  captares  the  feelings 
of  many  when  he  stresses  the  need  of 
a  volunteer  to  continue  his  dedicated 
service  by  helping  to  build  a  better 
America: 

Now  home  again,  the  volunteer  has  a 
greater  commitment  to  what  he  wants  for 
America,  and  the  ability  to  view  the  country's 
problems  with  detachment,  but  is  less  sure 
where  he  can  personally  pM-tlclpate.  Pull  of 
energy  and  imagination,  he  hopes  that  he 
can  put  to  use  some  of  hJs  skill  in  causing 
change,  either  in  established  activities  or  in 
those  now    getting   underway. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
this  report,  entitled  "The  Returced 
Volunteer:  ViTho  Is  He?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

The  Returned  Volunteer:  Who  Is  He'' 

President  Johnson  has  called  him  a  "major 
new  national  resomrce."  Critics  have  called 
him  "unstable."  High  school  students  .-.ci- 
mlro  him.  Prospective  employers  consiuer 
him  "restless."  And  he  views  himself  as  ti;^ 
possessed  of  great  energies  in  a  society  t-.ai 
does  not  yet  know  how  to  use  them. 

He  is,  of  course,  the  returned  Peace  Corps 
volunteer.  At  the  moment  there  are  4.ooo 
people  like  him— 4,000  men  and  woir.cn. 
avern^e  age  26.  who  have  spent  2  years  llvir.t^ 
and  working  on  the  world's  frontiers  ol  de' 
velopment.  By  the  end  of  1965,  there  will  he 
another  3,000  of  them.  By  1970.  prob.hlv 
50.000.    By  the  year  2000,  who  knows? 

Most  of  them  are  young  enough  to  be  .-.r- 
tive  participants  in  the  life  of  America  .so:; 
Into  the  next  century.  This  is  a  broad  tn  ,:i 
of  time,  a  period  in  which  many  signiilc.nt 
changes  will  l>e  taking  place.  And  without 
a  doubt  these  people  are  going  to  be  ianu- 
ential— influential  because  of  their  experience 
as  "agents  of  change."  because  of  their  com- 
mon hopes  and  ideals,  and  because  thev 
know,  if  they  care  to  seek  support,  that  tliey 
can  form  a  quick  alliance  in  almost  e->ery 
area  of  American  society. 

Generalizations,  of  course,  are  necessary  in 
the  examination  of  such  a  large  group,  and 
volunteers  are,  first  of  all.  Individuals.  Not 
all  will  fit  the  descriptions  here,  but  it  is  the 
one  in  the  vast  majority  who  concerns  us. 
What  led  him  to  the  Peace  Corps  In  the  first 
place?  What  is  the  society  he  believes  in? 
And  how  has  his  2-year  experience  in  a  de- 
veloping area  of  the  world  given  liim  new 
insight,  taught  him  new  methods  and  now 
skills,  and  built  up  the  energy  he  now  cpeks 
to  employ  in  his  own  country? 

The  Peace  Corps  volunteers  that  v,?  cm 
identify — the  4,000  at  home  and  the  10.000 
overseas — have  no  real  common  origins. 
About  80  percent  have  completed  college,  and 
about  a  tenth  have  graduate  degrees.  Some 
were  exceptional  students,  while  most  re- 
ceived "B's"  and  "C's";  the  large  majunty 
were  liberal  arts  majors.  But  they  c;.nie 
from  all  ethnic  groups  and  all  classes  of  life, 
from  the  wealthy  to  the  poor. 

Despite  the  diversity,  they  came  to  the 
Peace  Corps  with  many  common  characteris- 
tics. In  general,  the  volunteer  was  du- 
traught  at  the  "supermarket"  image  of  Amc  r- 
ican  life,  with  the  growing  suburban  society 
that  concentrates  on  material  things  and  on 
appearance,  and  not  so  much  on  the  thincjs 
that  "really  matter."  He  read  Vance  Pack- 
ard and  David  Rlesman  and  Kenneth  O.ii- 
braith,  and  liked  what  they  said  about  Amer- 
ican society. 

He  was  upset  by  widespread  antiintc!- 
leotualism,  by  lack  of  respect  for  new  id-  .- 
by  general  toleration  of  mediocrity.  He  w  .s 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  equality  in  up- 
plication  of  the  law,  and  specifically  ab<  ut 
t!ie  discrimination  he  encountered  so  Irc- 
quently — as  much  In  personal  feelings  as  ;n 
the  laws  of  many  States  and  the  regiilat ;<-';:? 
of  business. 

He  was  repelled  by  the  thought  of  go:  ? 
to  work  for  business  and  becoming  the  "or- 
ganization man"  he  had  read  about,  lookf-d 
in  conformity,  forced  to  work  with  unim..;:;- 
native  people  in  concentrating  on  higher  :v  d 
higher  profits.  He  considered  giving  his  e:i- 
thusiasm  for  new  ideas  to  government,  but 
frequently  reversed  himself  in  the  face  of  > 
massive  bureaucracy.  Outmoded  system^  (^f 
teaching  and  an  impatience  with  the  need  ta 
"do  something"  kept  him  away  from  tae 
schools. 
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Then  suddenly  there  was  John  P.  Kennedy, 
a  New  Frontier,  and  a  Peace  Corps.  The  Na- 
tion's Interests  were  foc\ised  an  foreign  af- 
fairs, an  the  attainment  of  peace,  and  on  the 
poverty,  igncKtuice.  and  disease  that  were 
holding  back  the  nations  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  Several  years  later  America 
would  concentrate  more  on  its  own  problems, 
but  now  there  was  at  least  an  opportunity 
to  get  out  and  "do  something"  and  do  some- 
thing that  was  vital  and  Important. 

Many,  but  not  all  of  those  who  entered  the 
Pe.ice  Corps  described  themselves  as  "ideal- 
ists." Very  few  who  come  home  2  years  later 
would  use  that  word.  If  they  had  Idealism. 
they  ran  headlong  Into  a  thing  called  real- 
ity.   For  some  there  was  a  violent  crash. 

The  one  thing  most  every  volunteer  can 
ten  you  is  that  he  learned  how  to  be  patient. 
He  learned  not  to  expect  quick  action — or 
even  any  tuition — when  he  broached  an  idea. 
Instead  he  learned  how  to  plant  seeds,  and 
be  learned  when  to  water  them,  and  he 
learned  to  wait  until  the  harvest,  and  he 
le.-irned  not  to  expect  anyone  to  tell  him  the 
produce  was  good. 

SometimeB  he  was  thrown  into  smau  vU- 
la-^es.  vastly  different  from  anything  he  had 
known  at  home.  He  had  to  learn  the  local 
language  bo  he  could  buy  his  food  in  the 
marketplace  and  bargain  for  the  rental  price 
on  his  home.  He  learned  to  correct  his 
school  papers  l>efore  the  electricity  went 
off  at  8  o'clock  each  evening. 

PrequenOy  the  tools  he  needed— whether 
books  for  achool  or  shovels  for  road  biiild- 
ing_were  sorely  inadequate.  He  learned  to 
compensate  for  things  Uke  this.  Just  as  he 
learned  to  make  his  own  plumbing  and 
electrical  and  carpentry  repairs.  He  objected 
to  the  glamorotis  reports  that  said  he  was 
possessed  of  great  ingenuity,  the  the  de- 
scription often  fit  him  well. 

He  learned  to  be  olsservant.  He  met  and 
gi.t  to  know  many  new  people — peasant,  high 
g  nemment  ofladals  and  royalty,  and  ex- 
p.T.triatea  from  many  diflTerent  lands  (many 
people.  Incidentally,  who  share  his  sym- 
pfithles  and  Ideals,  and  who  will  be  influen- 
tial in  their  own  areas).  He  watched  with 
awe  as  yoting  people  struggled  to  become 
ir.ire  westernized  while  at  the  same  time  try- 
ing to  keep  pace  with  their  tradition-minded 
riders.  Often  he  saw  true  poverty  for  the 
first  time  In  his  life. 

He  saw  his  own  country  In  a  new  light 
too.  Frequently  he  found  himself  backed 
against  the  wall  while  he  tried  to  explain 
something  his  Government  had  done,  often 
something  with  which  he  personally  dls- 
rnreed.  Sometimes  the  candOT  he  had  de- 
velop>ed  with  his  new  friends  allowed  him 
to  admit  his  disagreement. 

He  came  to  know  and  appreciate  more  his 
own  country's  strengths,  and  its  history,  and 
the  foundation  of  its  Government.  But  he 
also  saw  the  deficiencies  of  American  opera- 
tions in  his  adopted  country,  and  the  massive 
opportunities  for  American  business.  He 
rc.ilized  too  the  many  inadequacies  of  the 
American  press  when  he  saw  its  distorted 
stories  on  his  country;  indeed,  soemtimes 
lie  had  to  defend  Time  magazine  by  ex- 
plaining that  it  was  not  really  insulting  a 
foreign  society  but  only  seeking  to  amuse 
its  American  readers. 

The  volunteer  also  learned  to  be  observed. 
For  the  first  time,  he  often  found  himself 
a  member  of  a  minority  group — an  attrac- 
lor  of  the  curious — and  he  came  to  better 
understand  the  way  minorities  feel  In  the 
rnited  States.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
forced  to  explain  that  race  relations  at  home 
uere  not  really  so  bad  as  the  exaggerations 
In  the  local  press  made  them  seem. 


If  you  ask  a  volunteer  what  he  accom- 
plished In  a  years  overaeaa,  he  probably 
won't  be  able  to  teU  you  in  ytrj  concrete 
terms.  It  Isnt  easy  to  prove  that  people 
In  a  rwnote  village  of  South  America  are 
now  eating  more  food,  or  that  they  have 
less  disease,  or  that  they  now  understand 
that  the  world  actually  extends  beyond  a 
20-mlle  radius  from  their  home.  The  vol- 
unteer might  point  to  a  road  or  a  school 
he  helped  build,  or  to  a  larger  graduating 
class  (which  is  what  the  American  press 
usually  did) .  But  his  real  accomplishments 
were  In  the  more  elusive  realm  of  establish- 
ing a  basis  of  understanding,  of  being  able 
to  urge  others  to  help  theniselves,  of  broad- 
ening horizons. 

Of  course,  he  often  went  through  periods 
of  depression  and  loneliness  and  great  frus- 
tration, despite  the  fascinating  new  places 
and  peoples.  As  one  volunteer  put  it,  "If 
someone  had  told  me  Td  be  very  bored 
sitting  at  the  foot  of  Kilimanjaro  with  elands 
galloping  around  me.  I  would  have  said 
•You're  out  of  your  mind.'  But  I  was.  and 
reading  has  been  my  salvation." 

The  psychologists  who  have  Interviewed 
the  returning  volunteer  say  the  Peace  Corps 
exp>erience  has  produced  a  person  who  is 
more  mature,  more  sensitive,  more  flexible, 
and  who  understands  himself  much  better. 

The  time  to  think,  and  the  stress  of  new 
situations  have  given  him  real  awareness  of 
his  own  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Now   home    again,    the    volunteer   has    a 
greater  commitment  to  what  he  wants  fcM- 
America,  and  the  ability  to  view  the  coun- 
try's problems  with  detachment,  but  is  less 
sure    where    he    can    personally    participate. 
Pull  of  energy  and   imagination,  he  hopes 
that  he   can  put  to  use  some  of  his  skill 
in    causing    change,    either    in    established 
activities  or  in  those  now  getting  underway. 
Frequently  he  has  been  disappointed  by 
what  he's  found  at  home.     People  ask  him, 
to  the  point  of  clich6.  whether  hU  experience 
was  "challenging  and  rewarding"    (just  as 
they  asked  2  years  before  why  he  was  join- 
ing  the   P^ce   Corps),   but   he   finds    they 
really  areni  very  Interested  In  the  foreign 
lands  he  has  come  to  know  and  love.     He 
thinks  them  still  too  much  concerned  with 
themselves  and  their  own  vested  interests, 
and  not  enough  with  understanding  and  ac- 
cepting others — whether  across  the  world  or 
across  the  street.     Yet  he  can  be  realistic  and 
cautions  himself  about  an  attitude  of  being 
"more  aware  than  thou." 

He  also  finds  dlscomftM^  in  having  his 
situation  suddenly  reversed  upon  his  return 
to  the  highly  organized  society  that  is 
America.  He  no  longer  lives  In  a  goldfish 
bowl,  no  longer  is  accorded  great  respect  as 
he  passes  down  the  street,  and  no  longer  has 
the  great  responsibilities  he  often  had  over- 
seas. Now  he  tends  to  be  lost  In  the  crowd. 
If  he  does  receive  special  treatment,  it  usu- 
ally comes  in  the  snide  comment,  "Oh.  you 
were  one  of  those." 

The  volunteer,  of  course  Is  vociferous  in 
saying  he  doesn't  want  special  treatment, 
yet  at  the  same  time  he  thinks  he  has  some- 
thing unique  to  offer  and  doesn't  want  to 
be  underrated.  He  is  learning  to  apply  the 
patience  he  acquired  overseas  and  to  work 
actively  within  the  existing  systems,  while 
at  the  same  time  seeking  new  and  better 
outlets. 

He  wants  America  to  have  better  educa- 
tion, better  cities,  more  appreciation  of  the 
arts,  more  imagination  In  business,  more 
concern  for  others,  and  more  real  Interest  In 
world  events.  More  importantly,  he  thinks 
he,  and  the  thousands  of  others  coming 
behind  him.  can  help.  What  he  seeks  now 
Is  the  opportunity. 


Mobile    Recoruzet    the    Nation's 
stanfing  Toath 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  home  city  of  Mobile,  Ala., 
and  our  junior  chamber  of  com^ero 
working  with  civic  grot^jsrtfifouglwt  ^ 
the  Nation,  will  honor  our  Nation's  high 
school  senior  girls  March  13-20  when 
Mobile  hosts  the  national  finals  of  the 
America's  Junior  Miss  Pageant. 

This  program  has  rapidly  grown  into 
the  outstanding  event  in  the  Nation  for 
young  ladies  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
18.  Over  $150,000  in  college  scholarships 
and  other  awards  will  be  given  to  local. 
State,  and  National  participants  In  this 
year's  pageant.  Finals  will  be  nationally 
telecast  on  NBC,  FYiday,  March  19.  in 
color. 

The  purpose  of  the  America's  Junior 
Miss  Pageant  is  to  honor  each  year  the 
Nation's  ideal  high  school  senior  girl. 
Tlirough  hundreds  of  local  contests,  fol- 
lowed  by   a  thrilling   pageant  In  each 
State,  thousands  of  contestants  are  care- 
fully  narrowed  to  a  select  group  of  50 
outstanding  young  ladies.    Tlie  culmina- 
tion of  this   activity   is  the  America's 
Junior  Miss  Pageant  each  spring  in  beau- 
tiful,   gracious    Mobile,    Ala.     Tlirough 
generous  scholarships  to  the  winner  and 
four  runner-ups,  the  educational  goals 
of  the  pageant  are  emphasized.     Crown- 
ing of  the  winner  thus  becomes  a  dis- 
tinct   tribute    to    all    young    American 
womanhood  as  each  new  Am.erica's  Jun- 
ior Miss  steps  forward  as  a  shining  sym- 
bol of  the  Nation's  best.    Last  year,  over 
40,000  high  school  seniors  sought  titles 
in  900  State  and  local  contests. 

The  Pageant  Scholarship  Foundation 
is  a  nonprofit  foundation  in  Mobile  ad- 
ministering fimds  to  provide  educational 
grants  for  the  winner  and  four  rjirmers- 
up  of  each  year's  national  pageant.  In 
addition,  substantial  scholarship  awards 
are  nrnde  during  the  many  local  and 
State  Junior  Miss  selections  throughout 
the  Nation. 

The  America's  Junior  Miss  Pageant, 
presened  by  the  Mobile  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  prominent  Mobilians, 
has  set  exceptionally  high  standards  for 
contestants — standards       which       have 
won  high  praise  from  parents  and  edu- 
cators.    Prcxn  the  start  of  the  activity 
in  1958,  the  typical  bathing  suit  competi- 
tion was  (xnitted  as  having  no  place  in 
the  selection  of  the  yovmg  lady  truly  rep- 
resentative of  her  classmates  In  every 
American  cwnmunity.    Special  emphasis 
Is  placed,  instead,  on  these  important 
qualities — character,  scholarship,  ambi- 
tion, leadership,  religious  Interest,  and 
ladylike  poise  and  demeanor. 
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The  judges  are  outstanding  men  and 
women,  selected  to  obtain  the  widest  pos- 
sible variety,  both  geographic  and  occu- 
pational. They  spend  many  hours  with 
the  contestants,  Individually  in  private 
interviews,  and  as  a  group  at  informal 
social  occasions.  In  addition,  they  judge 
onstage  competition  in  evening  dress, 
■  sports  attire  and  talent  appearances.  As 
a  result,  judging  is  in  depth.  E^'idence 
of  the  success  of  this  approach  is  that 
past  winners  have  used  their  pageant 
scholarships  to  prepare  for  many  praise- 
worthy occupations. 

The  national  sponsors  share  the  in- 
terest of  the  pageant  in  maintaining  high 
standards  for  all  who  compete  at  every 
level — local.  State,  or  National — and  in 
encouraging  contestant*  to  continue 
their  education.  Sponsoring  the  pro- 
gram nationally  are  Eastanan  Kodak  Co., 
the  John  H.  Breck  Co.,  and  Scott  Paper 
Co. 


Abont  the  Yoa  in  Yon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOTTTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  10. 1965 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
our  distinguished  and  respected  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate,  Dr.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  is  not  only  an  outstanding  chap- 
lain; he  is  also  one  of  the  best  newspaper 
columnists  in  this  country.  I  enjoy  read- 
ing his  articles,  "Spires  of  the  Spirit,"  in 
the  Siinday  Star.  I  was  particularly  Im- 
pressed with  his  article  of  March  7,  1965, 
entitled  "About  the  You  in  You,"  point- 
ing out  the  importance  of  the  individual 
and  individual  responsibility. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  7,  1965] 

Spires   of  thb    Spirit — Aboxtt   thk  You   in 

You 

(By  Dr.   Frederick  Brown   Harris,   Chaplain, 
U.S.  Senate) 

Perhaps  the  most  used  word  in  our  con- 
temporary vocabvUary  is  "problem."  In  any 
survey  of  human  affairs  problems  loom  to 
the  right  and  left  and  ahead.  In  this  mid- 
year of  the  1960's  television  and  radio  dump 
earth's  remotest  frontiers  Into  our  living 
rooms.  There  it  all  is  in  daily  reports  for  us 
to  behold  and  appraise.  The  most  deluding 
psychological  trick  of  our  volcanic  times  is  to 
pile  up  world  problems  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  one  thus  deluged  with  question 
marks  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  wrapped 
within  his  own  skin  is  his  chief  problem. 
Always  your  main  problem  is  you. 

It  is  that  startling  revelation  that  Ibsen, 
the  dramatist,  was  endeavoring  to  make  clear 
to  a  youth  to  whom  he  wrote  with  deep  so- 
licitude. In  a  letter  to  the  boy  were  words 
which  in  wisdom  are  more  golden  than  gold. 
Here  they  are,  "There  Is  no  way  in  which  you 
can  benefit  society  more  than  by  coining  the 
metal  In  yourself."  That  suggests  the  para- 
mount question  for  every  individual — what 
are  you  doing  about  coining  the  metal  from 
the  mine  that  is  inside  you? 


It  is  disregard  of  that  one  thing  that  mat- 
ters supremely  which  is  an  ominous  symptom 
of  this  glittering  gadget  era.    There  is  a  lack 
of  personal  honor  to  a  degree  that  is  posi- 
tively appalling.     Everywhere  ure   evidences 
of  character  erosion,  of  Individual  corrup- 
tion   seeping    Into   pubUc    life,    sports    me, 
student  life,  and  commercial  life.    It  Is  sadly 
true  of  1965,  as  Edmund  Burke  said  of  the 
mad  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  "Gone  is 
that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of 
honor,  which  onc«  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound." 
The  great  fallacy  and  heresy  of  the  20th 
century  Is  the  notion  that  without  primary 
attention  to  the  caliber  of  individuals  glow- 
ing social  goals  can  be  reached  simply  by  the 
Impetus  of  mass  movement».    The  kingdom 
of  human  betterment  Is  to  come  by  chang- 
ing maps  rather  than  by  changing  men.    Even 
In  our  enlightened  capitalism  often  sorry  at- 
tempts are  made  with  legislative  bricks  to 
build    an    altruistic    edifice    on    the    sinking 
sands  of  unchanged  individuals.     To  advo- 
cate radical   social   changes  and    disturbing 
readjustments  In  human  relationships  with- 
out taking  Into  consideration  what  sort  of 
Individuals  are  to  run  the  proposed  new  ma- 
chinery Is  to  miss  the  one  essential  thing. 
An   adage   has   come    down   the   long   years 
which  is  the  quintessence  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  centuries,  "You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse 
out  of  sow's  ears." 

This  mistaken  emphasis  on  causes  and 
enterprises  and  social  crusades  entirely  con- 
cerned with  the  outer  world  to  the  neglect 
of  any  consideration  of  Inner  resources,  of 
coining  the  metal  inside,  Is  indicated  In 
many  tirgent  pronouncements  for  social 
action  In  these  days.  The  keynote  seems  to 
be,  not  regeneration,  but  acceptation.  This 
attempt  to  disregard  the  you  In  you  la  lUu- 
strated  In  the  present  propeganda,  even  over 
television  and  radio,  to  stop  even  In  decent 
society  what  is  called  discrimination  of  sex 
deviates  and  perverts  who  are  addicted  to 
dlsgtistlng  practices  which  are  not  only  de- 
grading to  those  guilty,  but  whose  abnormal 
debaucheries  so  often  blight  the  lives  of 
youth  lured  as  sacrifices  to  such  degenerate 
lust.  Such  people,  we  are  blandly  told,  com- 
prise a  large  minority  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. 

The  present  propaganda  regarding  this 
nauseating  matter  Is  not  tq  rehabilitate  such 
moral  lepers,  but  to  integrate  them,  to  ac- 
cept them  without  question  with  practices 
of  which  the  so-called  lower  animals  are 
never  guilty.  Those  who  advocate  such  an 
attitude  seem  more  concerned  with  discrimi- 
nation than  with  contamination.  It  all  falls 
in  with  the  debasing  credo  that  It  doesn't 
really  matter  what  you  art  inside — Jtist  fall 
in  line  and  take  your  place  In  humanity's 
"upward"  climb — which  may  really  be  a 
descent  to  catastrophe. 

Even  the  church  is  not  exempt  to  the 
temptation  to  Ignore  the  fundamental  In- 
sight of  the  New  Testament  that  out  of  the 
heart  are  the  issues  of  life.  In  a  recent  is- 
sue of  one  of  the  best-known  religious  Jour- 
nals there  is  this  advice  calculated  to  lure 
men  into  the  ministry,  "Encourage  your  pas- 
tor to  exercise  a  prophetic  ministry  concern- 
ing the  great  social  issues  of  our  time,  sug- 
gested by  the  newspaper  headlines  which 
make  clear  that  automation,  civil  rights, 
poverty,  etc.,  are  the  hot  Issues  and  that 
people  are  not  Interested  In  sterile,  puritan 
moralities,  and  Incessant  carping  against 
smoking,  drinking,  and  swearing."  All  that 
Is  irrelevant.  The  article  virtually  says  that 
successful  pastors  In  our  day  are  not  to  be 
greatly  concerned  about  the  you  in  you.  The 
whole  tenor  of  this  appeal  regarding  the 
modern  pulpit  seems  to  be  to  assume  that  It 
is  morbid  to  bother  about  the  heart — it's  the 
hands  and  feet  that  are  to  be  set  acting  and 
m.irching.  All  this  is  celestial  hailing  dis- 
tances from  the  message  of  that  glorious  lit- 
tle book,  the  New  Testament. 

A  famous  evangelist  who  was  the  instru- 


ment for  the  cleansing  and  empowering  of 
untold  thousands  of  lives  used  to  tell  his 
great  audiences,  "Start  by  drawing  a  circle 
and  then  standing  in  the  center  of  It,  offer 
this  prayer,  'Lord,  bring  Thy  renewal  to  all 
the  world,  and  begin  the  change  by  changing 
me.     Amen'." 


Caterpillar's  ContribnUon  Toward  a  Fa- 
Torable  Balance  of  Payments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  very  pleased  to  receive  a  letter  and 
news  release  recently  from  Mr.  Clay  E. 
Murray,  manager.  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  I  would  like  to 
call  this  letter  and  news  release  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Congress: 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  contributed  $373 
million  to  the  flow  of  International  imyments 
Into  the  United  States  In  1964,  President  Wil- 
liam Blackle  said  today. 

The  company  will  exert  every  effort  to  co- 
operate with  President  Johnson  in  his  goal 
of  Improving  the  Nation's  balance  of  pay- 
ments In  1965,  he  said. 

Mr.  Blackle  reported  that  Caterpillar's  net 
contribution  toward  a  favorable  balance  of 
payments  for  the  10  years  1955-04.  was  $2.6 
billion.  He  said  the  company's  contribution 
will  continue  to  Increase  as  Its  exports  in- 
crease, and  as  Its  foreign  Investments  ma- 
ture and  become  more  profitable. 
The  complete  statement  follows : 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  Is  cooperating  with 
the  Federal  Government  In  Its  request  for 
voluntary  cooperation  from  industrial  firms 
that  have  substantial  Investments  abroad 
or  that  export  large  amounts  of  product 
from  the  United  States. 

In  this  effort,  the  Government  seeks  to 
have  such  firms  Improve  their  net  contribu- 
tions to  a  more  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Caterpillar  already  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
major  net  contributors  to  this  cause.  For 
the  10  years,  1955-64.  its  net  contribution  to 
the  flow  of  international  pajmients  into  the 
United  States  was  $2.8  blUlon.  For  1964 
alone,  its  net  contribution  was  $373  million. 
Caterpillar's  contribution  will  continue 
to  increase  as  the  p>arent  company's  ex- 
ports increase  and  as  its  fcH"elgn  Investments 
mature  and  become  more  profitable. 

Caterpillar's  foreign  manufacturing  sub- 
sidiaries obtain  from  Its  UJS.  plants  sub- 
stantial a,mounts  of  components  for  assembly 
into  machines  and  engines  produced  abroad. 
As  a  result,  these  foreign  Investments  con- 
tribute materially  and  directly  to  an  ii;- 
crease  in  exports  from  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  its  exports  of  finished  ma- 
chines and  parts  have  increased  to  those 
countries  in  which  Caterpillar  has  made  in- 
vestments. None  of  the  subsidiary  companies 
manufactures  the  complete  line  of  Cater- 
pillar products  but  they  actively  promote 
the  sale  of  the  complete  line  and  their  pres- 
ence within  the  host  countries  has  produced 
Important  increases  in  exports  of  U.S. -manu- 
factured products  to  those  countries. 

Despite  the  very  substantial  contribution 
already  being  made  by  Caterpillar  toward  im- 
provement of  the  balance  of  payments,  it  is 
finding  new  ways  to  help  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment solve  one  of  its  most  serious  problems. 
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For    1965,  the   company   v^lll    exert   every  (In  percent]  the  Cathcdlc  publicatl(Xl.  "Ilie  CommeiV- 

effort  to  meet  the  President's  goal  of  an  In-  All          Farm  tator. 

crease  of  about  20  percent  lii  its  net  con-  adults    rcttdents  The  article  iS  as  foUows : 

inbutlon — the  excess  of  exports,  dividends.  Farmers  do  get  a  fair  Mxdicaex  Plam  or  AMA 

and  license  fees  over  such   oversea  Invest-          return 28              8  /t»- »«♦»,— .  t^»,«  Tv»aT>\ 

ment  as  may  be  required  to  preserve  and  ex-     i»  not 62            92  (By  rwtier  joon.  uonn ) 

pand  a  fully  competitive  position.                      Other  answers 2           .-.  It  wotild  seem  to  me  that  the  medicare 

^          i.1-  No  opinion       .                .       -      8          --_  plan  proposed  by  the  American  Medical  As- 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Congressman  from  the           '^                                     soclation  is  really  closer  to  the  thought  of 

First  District  of  Iowa,  I  want  to  person-                 Total     -  -           lOO          lOO  the  Papal  EncycUcals  than  the  social  security 

ally  applaud  this  generous  action  on  the  ^  ^^^^^.^   ^.^^  ^^^^             ^           ^.^.  pla^  of  the  administration.    Let  me  tell  you 

part  of  CaterpUlar  "^tor.     These  ac-  ..^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^,  ,^^  „^,  cropsaren't  high  ^"J^  ^^  beginning  of  his  famous  encyclical 

tions  Ulustrate  the  type  of  enlightened  enough.   We  should  have  lOO  percent  parity.-^  ..j^^^  ^^  mglsSS"  Pope  John  restated  the 

and  generous  attitude  that  has  contnb-  Another    farm    homemaker     (Otter    TaU  ^^^  papalthought  on  the  principle  of  sub- 

uted  so  much  to  the  strength  and  well-  County)    who  feels   farmers  should  be  left  ^ijifarlty       He    said,    quoting    Plus    XI    in 

being  of  this  great  Nation.    It  is  another  alonc  and  allowed  to  handle  their  own  prob-  "Quadregslsmo  Anno."  "It  Is  a  fundamental 

\  indication  of  the  firm  faith  which  aU  of  lems  puts  the  blanie  on  bigness^    "Zt^ft^  principle  of  social  phUoflophy.  fixed  and  un- 

u    ^d^vntPd  Americans    have   in  our  ^°  '""'^^  turkeys  and  made  out  OK  untl    the  ^angeable,  that  one  should  not  withdraw 

•   f  .^m^Sliv;  fr^r^iprnrile  eco^^  ^'^   companies  sold   feed.'   she   said.     "Too  J^^dividuato  and  commit  to  the  Com- 

great  competitive  free  entei  prise  econ  ^^^^  ^^^  businessmen  invest  m  farming  as  J^ty  ^at  they  can  accomplish  by  their 

omy.                      a  sideline  and  that  hurts  us.  like  the  chicken  ^^^  enterprise  and  Industry.     So,  too.  It  is 

^^— — ^^—  farms  that  are  run  by  the  big  food  chains."  ^  injustice  and  at  the  same  time  a  grave 

A  Stillwater  man  who  teaches  typing  and  ^^   ^   ^   dlsturbanoe   of  right   order,   to 

Farm   Income   Too   Low  stenography  thinks  "its  just   the   way  our  ^^.j^ngfer  to  the  larger  and  higher  coUecUvlty 

economy    operates.      Nobody    wishes    It    on  junctions  which  can  be  performed  and  pro- 

TPvrTTxrcTriM  r»w  rtta/tark-^?  ^^^^-  ^""^  ^  ^  ^^°^^  °^!  ^^J"f"  *     -,*  ^*I5  vlded  for  by  leaser  and  subordinate  bodies. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  much  of  a  chance  to  raise  their  standard  of  J^^asmuch  as  erery  social  activity  should,  by 

o'  living,"  he  said.                                                      .Its  very  nature,  prove  a  help  to  members  of 

UniU     WAITFR    F     MONnAIF  'Weve  tampered  with  supply  and  demand  ^he  body  social.  It  should  never  destroy  or 

HUN.    WALIfcK    r.    OTUIiUALE.  through  subsidies  and  It  hasnt  worked,"  a  f^^j^^  them"    (pt.  11.  No.  53). 

OF  MINNESOTA  Coou  Rapids  womau  declared.  BaslcaUy    the  social  seciu-lty  approach  to 

TO  THP  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  ^fter  sorting  the  answers  Into  broad  cate-  j^^dicare  is  this:   the  Government  will  en- 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNllbu  biAii!,c.  ^^^.^^    ^^^  explanations  are  found  In  these  ™   ^^  taxation  a  withdrawal  from  the  pay 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1965  numbers:  ^  ^^  individual  and  hU  employer  a  stim 

Mr.    MONDALE.     Mr.    President,    last  c^  ^  money  each  rqonth  In  order  to  provide 

week  the  very  reliable  Mmnesota  poll  of  Middleman  takes  too  much,  too  many  ^^f  ^'X?^!  oT tiTpS^  o^e  inds 

the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Indl-         middlemen.  — -.--..-.     «  ^  insurance  plan  forced  upon  the  employee 

cated  that  more  than  6  out  of  every  10  Lack    of    organization,    no    bargaining  by  the  Government.     But,  when  one  con- 

Minnesotans  feel  that  the  farmers  in  the  power,  cant  control  prices        ....     .     17  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  already  over  65.  or  soon  to 

United  States  do  not  get  a  fair  return  Cost  of  f ami  operation  too  high  in  rela-  ^^^^          ^^^  ^^  ^^  Government  plan 

on  t^eir  products                                                  ^"°"  ^  ""^^^^  °°J?^          ;:A t  a*an  outright  grant  of  hospital  costs  (with 

T^fc  r^^l   ^hop^    T   think    the   sentl-  Overproduction,  products  wasted                   7  limitations,  of  course)   to  every  one 

This  poll  echoes,  l  tninK,   tne   senti  Government  regulations,  too  much  Gov-  „,,„,„  ^f   «-h»  r»<^iiiT*rt   a^P    whether  that 

ments  of  all  Citizens  in  the  Midwest  and         ernment  control 5  ^^  ^1^^^":^^^.^^- J  not 

f arm  Stotes  and  I  think  it  deserves  much     too  many  imports 2  ^^^^^  ^^    j^,  ^^  ^y  ^^  ^nce,  a  real  need 

\\-lder  attention.                                                       Other  reasons IS  for  some  sort  of  medical  care  for  those  who 

Therefore,   I   ask   unanimous   consent     Dent  know «  cannot  provide  it  for  themselves.    This  coun- 

that  an  article  describing  the  results  of  Total                            .                       113  try  of  ours  is  too  rich  in  material  wealth  to 

the  poll  be  piinted  in  the  Appendix  of  ^  aiiow  the  poor  within  it  to  be  deprived  of 

the  Record  ^^^^  above  column  adds  to  more  than  100  medical  care.     It  can   and   should   be   pro- 

ThPrp  bpine  no  obiection    the  article  percent     because     some     respondents    who  vlded.     There  is  no  argimient  here.     What 

xiicic   i^"*6  K    J^„f.^  iT,'fV,c  T?rnoon  thought  farmers  did  not  get  a  fair  return  jg  argued,  and  of  vital  concern,  is  whether 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  ^^^^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^  reason.  SilTlssistance  shall  be  provided  broadcast, 

a?  follows:  -The  farm  problem"  has  been  a  source  of  0^3^  needed. 

Minnesota    Poll:    62    Percent    Call    Farm  vexation  to  White  House  administrations  be-  You  see  the  elderly  as  such  are  not  neces- 

INCOME  Too  Low  fore  and  after  the  great  depression  of  the  garUy  indigent,  not  necessarUy  in  need.     A 

U.S.  farmers  generally  do  not  get  a  fair  1930's.      "It's    going    to    take    some    smart  ^j^^  ^  retirement  communities  can  show 

return  on  their  products,  in  the  opinion  of  cookie  to  figure  it  out,"  one  farmer  mused.  ^^^  tixa.t.     The  aged  of  this  country  repre- 

niore  than  8  out  of  every   10  Mlnnesotans  gg^t  g  percent  of  the  population,  and  control 

(62  percent)  questioned  in  a  statewide  survey  '  8  percent  of  the  country's  income.    Ninety- 

by  the  Minneapolis  Tribune's  Minnesota  poll.  g^j  percent  of  these  oldsters  owe.  according 

Among  farm  residents  themselves  the  feel-  Medicare  Plan  of  AMA  to   the    University    of    Michigan   survey,    no 

Ing  la  almost  unanimous;  more  than  9  out                                      t>ni»  tor  doctor,  dentist,  or  hospital.     As  a 

of   every  10  persons  living  on  farms  think  t^-vxt  /-»-ni  Tstm*  atstt-o  class  out  elderly  people  are  not  a  poor  people. 

farmers  fall  to  get  properly  reimbursed  for  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  However,  and  this  Is  a  big  however,  an  Indl- 

thelr  work.  of  vidvtal   in  need   Is   not   going   to   be   much 

In  the  words  of  a  Bloommgton  housewife.  „    „      lAMPQ   II     MHRRI^nN  helped.  t>y  the  shnple  fact  that  he  Is  of  a 

28,  who  once  lived  on  a  farm:  "You  can  not  HUN.   JAIVlb^   H.    OTUKKiaUH  cla^ot  In  need.    There  are.  and  there  will 

p.ossibly   make   any   money   considering  the  „  Louisiana  ^^    elderly  people  who  do  need   assistance 

uork  that  goes  into  farming.     If  «iey  8°*^  jfj  .J.HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  In'order  to  meet  medical  bills,  hospital,  doc- 

pald  by  the  hour,  farmers  would  be  rich  com-  _^        ^        „       .  .«    ,„..r  tor,  and  drug.    For  them  provision  must  be 

r  red  with  the  worklngman  In  town."  Wednesday,  March  10,  1965  made 

o<  °r"ed  °L  VX"i^^e'/ao  no?gT^°eTr  Mr.  MORRISON.     Mr.  Speaker,  medi-  The  AMA  plan  recognize,  this  need,  but 

;ir  sha^e,   the  LSman   mc^t  Ift^n   Is  care  Is  a  most  Controversial  subject  and  proposes  that  the  need  Shan  i^  TJ:^af 

.c:n^ied  out  as  a  cause.  I  think  that  all  views  should  certainly  the  need  "^^- f °^  °?^^*°  f^^"^' ^^*f  °^ 

There  are  Just  too  many  middlemen  In  be  expressed  In  the  CONGRESSIONAL  Rec-  establishing  f  «iiP"«  '°/  "f^;  ^^^f J"  ^^^^ 

our  marketing  system,  at  St.  Paul  man  said.  o,„  £,^  various  news  media.  ST^ Vrtv^^  ins^a^a^XTd  fxTctSn 

The  question  put  to  a  balanced  sampling  ^h     Honorable  Chester   A.   Williams,  ^o^h^?  K^^lls    AcrSready    Im- 

of  Minn^ota  men  and  women  living  In  all  j^     ^^^^^   ^j   ^^  ^^  g^^^^  ^^^  S^ntJZ  S^e  W  Sta^s.     "Under  the 

'' 'i?toinS  sSnd  today  would  you  say  that  Parish,  who  Is  an  outstanding  and  dis-  new  program,  an  over-eJ8  citizen  would  pur- 

l.rLTfrt^fvn^sJ^eeS^T7^ot  tinguished  doctor  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  chase  through  the  i^lvate  insur^ce  firms  a 

do  not  get  a  fair  return  on  their  products?  requested  that  I  Include  In  the  Record  wide  spectrum  of  med  cal.  surreal   and  hos- 

The  replies:  the  foUowing  article,  which  appeared  in  pltal  benefits,  and  would  pay  all.  part,  or  none 
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of  the  coets  otf  the  policy,  depending  on  hit 
Income. 

For  Indivldu&la  with  Income  under  the 
specified  mlnlrmimii,  Uit  state  agency,  using 
Federal-State  fxinds,  would  pay  the  entire 
co6t8.  •  •  •  Aid  wotild  consist  of  comprehen- 
sive health -care  benefits,  rather  than  being 
limited  to  hospital  and  nursing  home  care, 
which  are  the  only  benefits  under  the 
presently  proposed  Government  plan.  Eli- 
gibility for  a£slstance  would  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  a  "simple  income  statement." 

The  reason  why  I  think  the  AMA  plan  fits 
Into  the  principle  of  subsidiarity  better  than 
does  the  Govenunent  plan  Is  this:  the  AMA 
plan  leaves  to  the  Individual  the  provision 
for  himself  and  family,  if  he  Is  able. 

If  the  Individual  cannot  provide  personally, 
he  can  tiim  to  the  next  upward  grouping! 
the  Insurtince  plan;  If  he  is  unable  to  use 
this  next  step,  then  he  turns  to  the  State- 
Federal  plan.  The  social  security  plan  takes 
away  from  the  Individual  his  freedom  for, 
and  obligation  to.  provide  for  himself,  and 
enforces  an  immediate  Federal  plan  provided 
by  taxation.  The  Government  thereby  does 
for  people  what  most  of  them  can  do  for 
themselves,  which  is  the  reversal  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  subsidiarity. 

You  might  express  my  thinking  on  the  sub- 
ject of  medicare  this  way:  let  those  who  can 
provide  for  themselves  by  their  own  fimds 
and  insurance  do  so;  let  the  State  step  In  to 
help  those  who  cannot  provide  for  them- 
selves. Our  own  individual  dignity  demands 
that  we  take  care  of  ourselves  If  we  can; 
human  dignity  demands  that  society  care  for 
those  who  cannot  provide  for  themselves. 
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Closing  of  Olmsted  Air  Force  Ba 

EXTENSION  OF  M:maRKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  S-JaTES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1965 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  th^  clos- 
ing of  Olmsted  Air  Force  Base,  at  Mid- 
dletovirn.  Pa.,  is  creating  grave  problems 
for  central  Pennsylvania.  Twelve  thou- 
sand families  will  be  seriously  affected 
and  great  damage  will  be  done  to  central 
Pennsylvania's  overall  economy,  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania' 
urging  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
to  rescind  the  order  directing  the 
phasing  out  of  Olmsted  Air  Force  Base. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"Senate  of  Pennsylvania  Resolution,  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1965 
"The  closing  of  the  Olmsted  Air  Force  Base 
at  Middletown,  Pa.,  will  add  to  the  unem- 
ployed of  central  Pennsylvania  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  to  be  made  unemployed 
by  the  recent  order  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  closing  certain  installa- 
tions throughout  the  United  States.  About 
12,000  families  will  be  seriously  afifected  bv 
the  order.  ^ 

"In  addition  to  the  economic  suffering  of 
the  unemployed  the  C!ommonwealth  and  the 
political  subdivisions  of  the  area  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  resultant  additions  of 
poverty  stricken  families  to  relief  rolls,  etc., 
and  the  economy  of  central  Pennsylvania 
will  grind  to  a  low  point  in  the  years  to  come 
because  of  the  loss  of  the  annual  $73  million 
payroll  of  the  base. 


"National  defense  expenditures  In  Penn- 
sylvania constitute  only  oce-thlrd  of  the 
amount  spent  In  New  York  and  only  one- 
eighth  of  that  spent  in  California.  The 
phasing  out  of  the  Olmsted  Base  will  lower 
the  share  of  the  CommonweBlth  to  less  than 
3>4  cents  of  each  national  defense  dollar. 

"Olmsted  Air  Force  Base  is  the  only  hose 
operated  by  the  Air  Force  in  Pennsylvania. 
Its  closing  may  re.sult  in  Inadequate  protec- 
tion for  Pennsylvania  .ind  northeastern 
Unltc<i  States:  Therefore  be  It 
^  -Rcsoucd.  That  Secretly  of  Defense 
Robert  .S.  McNamara  be  urged  to  rescind  the 
order  directing  the  ph:is!iig  out  of  the  Olm- 
sted Air  Force  Base  at  Middletown;  and  be  it 
further 

'•Rc^ohrd.  That  a  copy  ot  this  resolution 
be  tr:tnsmitted  to  each  Seiuitor  and  Repre- 
sentative from  Pennsvlvania  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

I  certify  that  the  foregoiag  is  a  true  and 
correct  ropy  of  senate  resolution,  serial  No. 
11,  introduced  by  Senators  William  B.  Lentz. 
Richard  A.  Snyder.  G'^)r-e  N.  Wade,  and 
Robeit  O.  Beers,  and  adopted  by  the  Senate 
of  Penr.pylvania  the  iccond  day  of  March 
1965. 

M.\RK  Gruell,  Jr., 
Sccrciury,  S'T.aic  of  Pennsylvania. 


Dropout   Likes    Job    Training 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  efforts  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion to  get  the  Job  Corps  into  full  opera- 
tion i.s  to  be  commended.  Already  re- 
ports of  the  value  of  this  move  to  assist 
our  untrained  young  people  are  coming 
to  us. 

An  article  that  appeared  in  the  Shen- 
andoah, Iowa,  Evening  Sentinel  on  Feb- 
ruaiT  15  points  up  the  enthusiasm  that 
has  greeted  this  program.  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues  attention: 

Dropout  Ltkes  Job  Training 

Astoria,  Oreg. — George  Howard,  18,  got 
through  the  10th  grade  at  Butler,  m.,  then 
quit  school  because  "me  and  the  teachers 
didn't  get  along.-  He  gets  along  fine,  though, 
with  teachers  at  the  Job  Corps  training  cen- 
ter at  the  old  Tongue  Point  Naval  Station 
here. 

James  Miles,  18,  of  Oakland.  Calif.,  says 
this  is  because  the  teachers  "really  want  to 
help.  They  could  make  a  let  more  money 
other  places,  but  they  came  here  because 
they  want  to  help  us." 

What  they  are  helping  George  and  James 
to  do— and  ultimately  an  enrollment  of  1,250 
as  well— is  to  learn  a  skill  and  hold  down  a 
Job.  This  is  part  of  President  Johnson's  war 
on  poverty  program  and  it  Is  one  of  the  first 
urban  training  centers  where  classroom  work 
will   be   combined   with   vocational   training. 

The  University  of  Oregon  Is  running  It. 
Philco  Corp.  has  the  contract  for  Job  train- 
ing. And  Douglas  Olds,  a  veteran  Oregon 
school  administrator  Is  directing  a  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  program  along  with 
job  training. 

Most  of  the  youngsters  have  had  a  Job  or 
two.  briefly,  after  dropping  out  of  school 
Louis  Mendoza,  17,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  says 
all  he  could  get  in  2  years  were  dishwash- 
ing or  busboy  Jobs.  Now  he  U  studying 
electronics. 


Ill  work  on  color  TV  and  things  like 
that,"  he  says.  "The  classes  are  fun.  Tliev 
don't  treat  you  like  a  2-year-old." 

Olds  says  that  in  both  the  academic  and 
vocational  classes,  Instructors  aim  at  p-o 
vldlng  Individual  attention. 

They  are  getting  it  and  although  t'  e 
school  has  been  open  less  than  2  weeks  f  e 
enthusiasm  is  evident. 

"I'm  going  to  graduate,"  says  Carl  Nick- 
els, 17,  of  Redding,  Calif.  "I'm  going  to  -.n 
a  high  school  diploma.  And  then  I'm  goi"" 
to  go  to  college— maybe  UCLA,  I  hope—  d 
study  electronics."  ' 


Stand  Firm  in  South  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP  SOUTH   CABOLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1965' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  very  much  impressed  with  -  n 
article,  in  the  March  15.  1965,  issue  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  contain  ;-- 
an  mterview  with  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Thailand  on  the  question  of  our  stani 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  article  is  en- 
titled "To  the  United  States  Prom  n<i 
Ally:  Stand  Firm." 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Senators;  and,  therefore  I 
ask  mianimous  consent  to  have  it  print o^l 
m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R-^  - 
ORD,  as  follows: 

To  THE  United  States  From  An  Ally: 
Stand  Firm 

Bangkok,  THAmAND.— Talk  with  Forei^'n 
Minister  Thanat  Khoman,  of  "Thailand  "a 
country  directly  menaced  by  the  war  In 
southeast  Asia^and  you  get  some  stroi.- 
answers. 

Question:  Is  a  negotiated  peace  possible 
In  South   Vietnam? 

Mr.  Thanat 's  answer:  "Who  Is  asking  for 
negotiations?  South  Vietnam  has  not  asked 
for  talks.  Bed  China  and  North  Vletn.im 
are  not  interested.  Their  position  Is  per- 
fectly clear.  They  want  control  of  South 
Vietnam  and  complete  and  unconditional 
withdrawal  by  the  United  States. 

"What  do  you  negotiate?  Complete  sur- 
render of  South  Vietnam  to  the  CommunisKO 
If  that  Is  your  intention,  then  do  not  wa.s'o 
money  and  time  negotiating. 

"When  one  Is  willing  to  surrender,  then 
surrender.     It  Is  very  easy. 

"The  United  States  mxist  continue  to  sup- 
port South  Vietnam  or  withdraw.  Talk  of 
a  negotiated   peace  is  Irrelevant." 

Mr.  Thanat  gives  a  flat  and  emphatic  "no" 
to  any  idea  that  another  Geneva  Conference 
with  the  Conununlsts  could  produce  a  settle- 
ment In  southeast  Asia. 

"Communist  coimtries  signed  Genev.i. 
agreements  In  1954  and  1962.  guarantee! ht 
respect  for  the  unity,  neutrality.  Independ- 
ence, and  freedom  of  Laos  and  Vietnam 
North  Vietnam  and  China  signed  thosi' 
agreements.  But  they  are  the  countries 
causing  all  the  trouble  now. 

"Outsiders  tell  us.  'Go  back  to  Geneva  and 
try  again.'  But  Isn't  twice  In  a  lifetime 
enough?  How  many  times  do  we  have  to 
try? 
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"We  do  not  have  the  right  to  treat  Lao- 
tians and  South  Vietnamese  as  cattle  and 
dispose  of  them  as  at  an  auction. 

"If  you  (Americans)  want  to  try  to  dispose 
of  people  in  ETurope — in  Berlin — that  is  OK. 
But  do  not  experiment  with  the  freedom  of 
people  In  Asia.  We  will  not  accept  It.  We 
are  not  Interested  In  experiments." 

The  Foreign  Minister,  once  considered  a 
potential  neutralist,  now  has  nothing  but 
scorn  for  the  Idea  of  neutralism  as  a  safe 
haven  for  those  who  want  to  avoid  domina- 
tion by  the  Communists: 

"We  might  consider  neutralism  as  a  refuge 
if  we  could  be  convinced  that  the  Com- 
mtinlsts  would  let  us  remain  free  and  inde- 
pendent. But  we  saw  what  happened  to 
Laos  and  India.     They  were  both  neutralists. 

"The  Chinese  have  no  Intention  of  letting 
us  be  neutral. 

"They  want  to  take  over  Thailand. 

"Red  China's  Foreign  Minister,  Chen  Yi, 
made  It  clear  the  Chinese  would  send  cadres 
and  material  to  help  'liberate'  Thailand,  Just 
as  the  Chinese  and  North  Vietnam  helped  the 
Pathet  Ijso  to  'liberate'  Laos.  We  do  not 
take  the  Chinese  as  a  Joke." 

IF   XJNOTD    states    WTTHDRAWS 

What  happens  to  Thailand  If  the  United 
states  withdraws  from  Vietnam? 

"I  cannot  envisage  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam. But,  if  It  happens,  we  will  have  to 
Strengthen  our  defenses." 

In  1962.  after  the  Geneva  conference  which 
was  supposed  to  have  neutralized  Laos,  Mr. 
Thanat  charged  that  the  United  States 
"which  claimed  to  be  our  great  friend  Ukes  Its 
foes  better  than  its  friends."  Later,  he  signed 
an  agreement  with  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  In  which  the  United  States  agreed  to 
defend  Thailand  against  aggression,  even  If 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
powers  did  not  act  together. 

Mr.  Thanat  was  asked  if  he  considers  this 
agreement  as  binding  as  a  mutual -defense 
treaty.    His  reply: 

"We  believes  In  that  agreement. 

"We  are  certain  the  United  States  will 
honor  its  obligations,  even  though  there  are 
dissenting  noises  from  some  Americans,  such 
as  we  have  heard  In  the  last  few  weeks  over 
the  U.S.  position  in  South  Vietnam.  But  the 
crreement  was  signed  by  Secretary  Rusk  with 
the  concurrence  of  President  Kennedy.  We 
have  no  doubt  about  Its  validity." 

AN  ANTI-WEST  CAMPAIGN? 

The  Foreign  Minister  was  asked  if  he  be- 
lieved Indonesia  and  Communist  China  were 
working  together  in  a  campaign  to  drive  the 
West  out  of  Asia.    His  reply : 

"The  Chinese  have  made  it  clear  they  want 
;in  Western  bases  removed  from  southeast 
Asia.  Indonesia's  Intentions  are  much  less 
clear.  They  may  want  the  British  bases  dis- 
mantled so  as  to  strengthen  Indonesia's  po- 
f^ition.  But  the  Indonesians  are  not  as  clear 
;  >  the  Chinese  on  this  point." 

Would  the  dismantling  of  British  bases  at 
Sincapore  and  in  Malaysia  affect  Thailand's 
recurlty? 

•As  long  as  Britain  intends  to  fulfill  Its 
mie  as  a  partner  In  SEATO,  it  must  have 
>  !.'es  In  Malaysia.  If  those  bases  were  re- 
intned.  It  would  weaken  SEATO.  And  when 
SE.^TO  Is  weakened,  we  are  weakened. 

"But  this  is  not  Just  the  problem  of  one 
rountry,  Thailand.  It  Is  a  problem  that  af- 
:irts  the  entire  region." 

The  way  things  are  going.  Is  there  any 
hope  for  peace  between  Indonesia  and  the 
r.ew  country  of  Malaysia? 

"We   are   trying  to   facilitate   contact   be- 

•vecn  the  countries.  We  hope  to  keep  the 
rnflict  in  bounds.  Both  sides  seem  to  be 
Tying  to  settle  the  problem.  But  we  are  not 
tiicdlatlng — only  encoiu-aging  them  to  explore 
T";.e  situation.  Our  capability  of  helping  is 
Hmited." 


Selma,  AU^  and  the  Mu  Who  bows 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or   IfXCHIGAX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10. 1965 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Spesiker,  satire  and 
wit  can  be  most  effective  in  fighting  in- 
justice and  evil.  In  this  regard,  Dick 
Schaap  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
with  a  wit  that  brightens,  has  illumi- 
nated the  grim  situation  in  Selma,  Ala., 
with  his  column  of  March  9,  1965.  He 
stings  with  the  truth.  I  commend  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  the 
article  follows: 

The  Man  Who  Knows 
(By  Dick  Schaap) 

The  trouble  with  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  is 
that  he  Is  too  soft.  He  could  have  used 
mustard  gas.  Or  machlneguns.  But  he 
grew  up  with  Negroes  and  he  knows  those 
people  and  he  understands  them,  so  he 
floured  tear  gas  and  clube  would  do  the  Job. 
He  18  nothing  If  not  a  humanitarian. 

His  work  for  hvunan  rights  has  already 
been  recognized.    Just  last  year,  he  won  the 

Nobel  Prize  for  Martin  Luther  King.   He  had 

help  from  i>eople  like  BuU  Connor  and  Al 
Lingo  and  Jim  Clark,  but  If  you  had  to  stop 
and  pick  out  the  one  man  who  did  the  most 
fOT  King.  It  would  be  George  Wallace.  He 
stood  up  when  he  was  Inaugurated  In  1963 
and  he  said,  "Segregation  now,  segregation 
tomorrow,  segregation  forever."  Ever  since 
then,  he  has  been  presiding  over  the  Integra- 
tion of  his  State. 

Wallace  said  he  would  stand  In  the  door- 
ways of  the  schools,  and  he  guaranteed  that 
the  University  of  Alabama  would  be  in- 
tegrated. He  said  that  Alabama  would  never 
tolerate  the  mixing  of  the  races  in  public 
places,  and  be  guaranteed  that  the  civil 
rights  law  would  be  passed.  He  swore  that 
Negroes  would  not  march  from  Selma  to 
Montgomery,  and  he  practically  guaranteed 
that  the  Federal  Government  wlU  move  into 
Alabama.  Give  WaUace  half  a  chance,  and 
he  will  have  Martin  Luther  King  elected 
President  of  the  United   States. 

It  is  very  subtle  the  way  Wallace  works,  but 
If  the  voter  registration  drive  succeeds,  and 
a  substantial  number  of  Negroes  do  register 
in  Alabama,  he  will  undoubtedly  bid  for  their 
votes  by  pointing  out  how  much  he  has  done 
for  them.    He  Is  a  man  of  great  principle. 

DESERVES    A    PLAQUE 

Today  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  will  try 
to  lead  a  new  march  from  Selma  to  Mont- 
gomery. The  smartest  thing  King  can  do  Is 
announce  that  the  purpose  of  the  march 
Is  to  present  a  plaque  to  George  Wallace  In 
appreciation  for  all  he  has  done  for  the  civU 
rights  movement.  This  Is  the  most  power- 
ful weapon  that  could  be  used  against  Wal- 
lace. In  1958,  he  ran  for  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama and  he  lost  to  John  Patterson  because 
the  people  of  Alabama  suspected  that  Wal- 
lace hated  Negroes  less  than  Patterson  did. 
It  was  a  terrible  thing  to  say  about  Wallace. 
But  ever  since  then  students  at  Harvard  and 
Yale  and  Dartmouth  have  been  waving  plac- 
ards saying  that  Wallace  Is  a  racist,  and  this 
has  reassured  the  citizens  of  Alabama.  They 
respect  the  opinions  of  Ivy  Leaguers. 

Wallace  would  be  very  upset  if  the  Negroes 
came  out  openly  for  him.  He  Is  a  political 
man.  and  It  would  kill  him  politically.  His 
term  of  office  expires  next  year,  and  he  Is 
already  thinking  about  changing  the  State 
lav;  that  says  a  Governor  and  may  not  succeed 


himself.  It  Is  too  good  a  Job  to  give  up  after 
only  oiie  tetxa.  Tlie  Governor  of  A]»ham>  Is 
responsible  each  ysar  for  the  purcliase  of 
$300  Twininn  worth  at  liquor  for  the  State 
liquor  stores.  It  is  the  kind  at  respoxtslbUlty 
that  makes  all  the  headaches  at  treedom 
marches  and  lit-lnB  worth  while. 

It  Is  very  important  to  Wallace  that  the 
Negroes  continue  >»n«"g  blm — almost  as  Im- 
pxirtant  as  It  Is  to  the  Negroes  that  WaUace 
continue  TiatJng  tbem.  Wallace's  storm 
troopers  strengthen  the  ctvll  rights  move- 
ment, and  King's  marches  strengthen  Wal- 
lace In  oBice.  It  Is  aU  crazy,  which  makes 
It  perfectly  logical  fear  tlie  whole  situation. 

A   CHAMPION 

The  truth  Is  that  Wallace  has  no  real 
hatred  for  Negroes.  He  likes  them.  He 
simply  thinks  they  should  be  kept  separate, 

and  It  Is  easy  to  see,  from  his  background. 

how  Wallace  developed  this  thinking.  In  the 
1930's.  he  was  a  Golden  Gloves  Ixaing  cham- 
pion In  Alabcuna.  There  were  not  too  many 
good  fighters  In  Alabama  then,  but  there  was 
a  young  man  who  had  left  Alahcuna  named 
Joseph  Louis  Barrow.  He  was  fighting  out 
of  Detarolt,  but  Joe  Louis  would  have  been 
happy  to  oome  l>ack  to  Alabama  to  fight 
George  Wallace.  The  law  In  Alabama  said 
firmly  that  white  fighters  could  not  fight 
Negro  fighters,  and  this  law  probably  saved 
George  Wallace's  life. 

Wallace  grew  up  in  the  Black  Belt  of  Ala- 
bama, In  a  county  where  roughly  half  the 
population  was  Negro.     It  hurts  him  Just  as 

much  as  anybody  else  to  see  Negroes  beaten 
with  whips  and  dubbed  over  the  head  and 
sprayed  with  tear  gas.  It  probably  hurts 
him  more  Isecause  he  really  knows  Negroes. 
In  Alabcuna,  they  say  you're  not  a  man  un- 
less you  really  know  Negroes. 


The  Right  To  Vote 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1965 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
necessary  that  the  Congress  take  an- 
other look  at  the  voting  rights  provision 
in  civil  rights  laws  so  that  the  right  to 
vote  not  be  denied  any  qualified  citizen. 
I  certainly  hope  when  the  Judiciary 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  look 
into  this  very  necessary  area,  they  will 
take  steps  to  guarantee  the  vote  to  Ne- 
groes In  the  South  and  give  necessary 
attention  to  the  abuse  of  voting  rights 
in  eastern  and  midwestem  cities  con- 
trolled by  corrupt  political  machines. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  into 
the  Record  a  most  timely  letter  that  ap- 
peared hi  the  Harvey  Tribune,  an  inde- 
pendent publication  serving  the  suburbs 
of  Coc*  County,  HI. : 

The  Right  To  Vote 
The  right  of  every  qualified  citizen  to  vote 
Is  one  which  shovdd  not  be  denied  and  there 
Is  no  argument  to  the  contrary.  It  can  be 
BCkld  that  citizens  must  be  qualified  as  the 
Constitution  otf  the  United  States  states  and 
the  qualifications  should  be  ^plled  equally 
to  all  and  should  be  reasonable. 

There  are  few  places  in  the  Nation  where 
voUng  rights  are  mtentlonally  denied  but. 
of  couree,  th^-e  are  some — not  only  In  the 
South,  l>ecause  elsewhere  powerful  poUUcal 
machmee  steal  votes  and  hoodlums  In  metro- 
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poUtan  areas  do  the  same  by  Intimldatloxi. 
all  of  which  equals  denylzi^  the  dtizen  his 
fundamental  right. 

The  right  to  vote  Is  a  pcu-t  of  the  Ameri- 
can heritage  and  what  waa  fought  for  In  the 
Revolution. 

There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  about 
various  human  rights  by  conscientious  peo- 
ple of  good  faith  (m  both  sides  of  various 
Issues,  but  on  the  question  of  the  right  to 
vote  there  Is  only  one  side — and  that  is  that 
every  American,  If  qualified,  should  have  the 
right  to  make  his  choices  In  the  voting 
booth. 


How  To  Write  Letters  to  Your  Members  of 
Coagress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  Member  of  Congress  is  called  upon 
to  answer  literally  thousands  of  cards 
and  letters  from  the  residents  of  his  State 
or  district.  Most  of  us  feel  at  one  time  or 
another  that  this  mountain  of  correspon- 
dence could  be  much  more  profitably- 
used,  If  someone  would  give  assistance  to 
the  writers  in  giving  guidelines  on  how  to 
write  about  legitimate  concerns. 

The  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil  in  Its 
March  1  lead  editorial  has  performed  this 
singular  service  for  its  readers.  Not  only 
do  I  personally  appreciate  this,  but  I  feel 
It  may  be  of  assistance  to  other  Congress- 
men who  may  want  to  use  it  In  giving 
help  to  those  in  their  districts  who  would 
benefit  from  it. 

How  To  Wrtte  Letters  to  Yottb 
Mtmeers  of  Congress 

Have  you  ever  written  a  letter  to  your 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
either  of  the  UJ3.  Senators  from  Iowa? 

As  you  are  probably  aware  your  Senators 
are  Bonasz  Hickenlooper,  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
and  Jack  Miller,  of  Sioux  City.  They  are 
Republicans. 

Ovu-  new  Representative  from  the  Seventh 
District  is  a  E>emocrat,  John  R.  Hansen,  ot 
Manning. 

We  frequently  receive  letters  asking  how  to 
address  them  in  Washington.  The  simplest 
way  is  to  address  the  Senators.  "U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C."  and  RepresentaUves, 
"House  of  Representatives,  Wafihington,  D.C." 
Their  mall  will  be  delivered  directly  to  their 
olBces. 

Many  voters  faU  to  communicate  their 
views  on  governmental  affairs  and  pending 
legislation  because  they  think  their  Congress- 
men are  too  busy  to  jxvy  any  attention  to  a 
lone  voter.  Just  the  opposite  Is  true.  Your 
Representative  and  your  Senators  want  to 
get  mall  from  home.  They  want  to  hear 
from:  you. 

Because  you  may  belong  to  a  different  po- 
litical party,  don't  think  your  Representative 
or  your  Senators  will  ignore  yo\ir  opinions. 

They  want  to  vote  as  they  believe  a  ma- 
jority of  their  constituents  would  like  to 
have  them  vote.  They  know  their  continu- 
ance in  oflBce  depends  upon  the  support  ot 
the  voters  back  home. 

It  is  not  imusual  for  a  Representative  or 
a  Senator  to  say  that  he  would  have  voted 
differently  on  some  measure  If  he  had  real- 
ized how  the  people  In  his  State  or  dlstrlok 

felt. 


Write  on  your  personal  or  business  letter- 
head, or  uae  plain  stationary  and  envelope. 
Sign  your  name  legibly  or  type  it  at  the  bot- 
tom of  your  letter.  CVmgressmen  seldom 
take  the  time  to  read  vuisigned  letters. 

Know  your  subject,  and  na^ne  the  House 
or  Senate  bill  you  are  writing  about.  Ex- 
press your  thoughts  and  conclusions  Ln  your 
own  words. 

State  your  reason  for  writing.  TeU  him 
how  you  think  the  proposed  legislation  or 
action  of  the  Government  would  affect  you, 
your  family,  business  or  profession— or  Ite 
effect  on  your  State  or  community. 

Do  not  use  phrases  and  sentences  from 
form  letters.  They  will  have  little  or  no 
effect. 

Be  reasonable.  Dont  ask  for  impossible 
things.  Don't  threaten,  or  say  you  will  never 
vote  for  him  again  if  he  doesn't  do  certain 
things  or  vote  a  certain  w»y. 

After  you  have  told  hlin  where  you  stand, 
ask  him  to  state  his  position  In  a  reply. 

If  his  vote  or  action  on  any  Issue  pleases 
you,  write  and  tell  him  so.  Much  of  the 
mall  received  by  Congressmen  is  from  people 
who  are  displeased  with  their  actions.  When 
your  Senator  or  Representative  receives  a 
letter  of  commendation  he  will  remember  it. 

Timing  of  yoxxr  letter  is  Important.  Trj  to 
write  when  the  legislation  Is  pending  in  com- 
mittee. The  place  to  get  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  a  bill,  or  get  it  amended  Is  in  com- 
mittee. Congress  seldom  passes  a  measure 
without  the  prior  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  committees  to  which  it  Is  referred. 

As  we  said  in  the  beginning  your  Senators 
and  Representatives  will  give  more  attention 
to  your  suggestions  if  they  know  you  are 
keeping  in  touch  with  legislative  Issues,  and 
write  them  occasionally. 


Crime  Detection  Society  Supports  L.B.J. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10. 1965 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  So- 
ciety for  Scientific  Detection  of  Crime  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  recognizing  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  increase  In  crime  across 
this  Nation,  directed  a  letter  to  President 
Johnson  on  March  5,  as  follows: 

I  March  5.  1965. 
The  President.  | 

The  White  House.  | 

Washington,  D.C. 

Mk.  Presidknt:  Our  orgsjilzation.  the  So- 
ciety for  Scientific  Detection  of  Crime,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  has  noted  with  great  interest 
the  concern  you  have  shown  over  tne  In- 
creasing rate  of  crime  throughout  the  coun- 
try. We  would  appreciate  being  able  to  add 
our  support  in  this  concern. 

Our  society,  In  this  location,  has  been  In 
existence  for  21  years  and  is  oompoeed  of 
many  of  our  leading  criminal  investigators 
in  the  legal,  medical,  sclantlflc,  and  police 
Investigational  fields  and  many  ancillary 
areas.  One  member,  now  honorary.  Hon. 
Samuel  L.  Devine,  Member  of  Congress,  was 
most  active  In  our  society  during  his  years 
as  prosecuting  attorney  of  our  county. 

Mr.  President,  we  would  urge  you  to  pro- 
ceed, with  aU  reasonable  haste,  to  establish 
a  type  of  National  Crime  Conamlssion  to  con- 
cern itself  wtlh  all  phases  of  evaluation  of 
prevention,  detection,  and  elimination  of 
crime.  Our  hope  would  be  that  through 
knowledge.  Improvement  in  commimlcation, 
tmderstanding,  and  recommendations,  such 


a  commission  would  assist  every  community 
In  controlling,  If  not  eUminatlng,  much  of 
the  crime  In  their  midst. 

If  OUT  org^anization  can  be  of  any  service, 
please  feel  free  to  call  upon  us.  and  we  shall 
try  to  serve  in  any  naanner  we  can. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  W.  Montag, 

President. 

This  nonpartisan  organization  has  de- 
voted years  in  objective  study  of  prob- 
lems of  crime,  and  meets  each  month  to 
exchange  valuable  information  on  help- 
ful analysis  and  possible  solutions. 

They  can  be  of  help  to  the  President. 


Drifting  and  to  Where? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  10. 1965 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude an  address  by  former  Congress- 
man B.  T.  Castellow,  of  Cuthbert,  Ga. 
Tills  speech  was  delivered  in  this  very 
Chamber  on  February  6, 1936. 

The  Honorable  B.  T.  Castellow  repre- 
sented the  Third  Congressional  District 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  at  a 
time  when  Cuthbert,  Ga.,  was  a  part  of 
the  Third  Congressional  District.  How- 
ever, since  his  tenure  of  office.  Cuthbert 
has  been  placed  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Second  Congressional  District,  which 
district  it  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  now  represent  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  the  Hon- 
orable B.  T.  Castellow  served  as  solicitor 
general  of  the  Pataula  Judicial  Circuit 
for  many  years,  and  in  a  most  efficient 
and  honorable  manner.  I  served  as  so- 
licitor general,  for  231/2  years,  of  the  ad- 
joining Alabany  Judicial  Circuit  of 
Georgia,  and  I  quite  naturally  feel  a  very 
close  bond  to  the  memory  of  one  who  has 
had  years  of  the  same  kind  of  service  as 
solicitor  general. 

Mrs.  B.  T.  Castellow,  the  widow  of  the 
late  Congressman  Castellow,  has  kindly 
and  most  graciously  furnished  me  with  a 
copy  of  the  above  mentioned  speech.  I, 
therefore,  with  permission,  Include  the 
speech  as  it  was  reproduced  in  the  Cuth- 
bert Times  on  November  5.  1964.  The 
title  of  the  speech  is  "Drifting  and  to 
Where"? 

Speech  or  the  Late  B.  T.  Castellow  in  lOoQ 
Mr.  Castellow.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  h  s 
been  much  discussion  during  general  cio- 
bate  this  session  of  a  ptirely  political  na- 
ture. I  am  taking  little  part  in  these  dis- 
cussions, as  I  do  not  claim  to  be  or  hope 
to  become  distinguished  as  a  politician.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  and  have  never  liked  pollti<  s, 
though  I  fully  realize  that  it  la  becomiiiT 
more  and  more  Interwoven  with  our  evfrv 
activity  and  legislative  uncertainty  supple- 
ments the  normal  uncertainties  of  every 
business  venture. 

As  I  see  it.  the  welfare  of  the  masses  Is  f^r 
more  important  than  the  poUtlcal  prefer- 
ment of  any  man  or  the  promotion  of  the 
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selfish  ambitions  of  any  class.  To  me  it 
seems  most  tmf orttinate  that  our  great  coun- 
try, so  rich  In  nattu'al  resources  and  replete 
with  inspiring  traditions,  might  be  bUghted 
and  have  Its  future  endangered  by  the  or- 
ganization of  groups,  poUtlcal  tar  otherwise, 
jtrivlng  only  for  individual  advantage. 

Tiiat  spirit  Is   sometimes  manifested   on 
the  floor  of  this  House  In  acrimonious  de- 
bate.   Unquestionably,  this  country  was  con- 
certed with  great  difficulties  when  the  elec- 
torate, by  an  overwhelming  vote,  deliver  the 
hel:n  of  state  into  the  hands  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.     In  common  with  every  loyal 
Democrat,    and    I   believe   every    tmly    loyal 
citizen,  I  hope  that  results  will  demonstrate 
beyond  question  the  wisdom  of  that  choice. 
11.  however,  we  would  make  good  this  hope, 
it  behooves  tis  to  avoid  that  most  dangerous 
of  rtll  pitfalls,  the  error  of  relying  too  greatly 
upon  numerical  strength.     Why  in  the  past 
have  great  majorities  faded  so  quickly  into 
pitiful  minorities?    For  the  same  reason  that 
great  armies  have  suffered  Ignoble  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  an  adversary  discounted  by  rea- 
sor.  of  Its  ntunerical  weakness.    For  the  same 
reason  that  Gtollath  feU  an  easy  victim  at 
the  hands  of  an  unpretentious  youth — the 
pofsession  of  superior  physical  strength  ren- 
dered  unnecessary,   as  he  believed,  caution 
or    thought.    So    let    us    beware,    I    warn 
you  my  fellow  Democrats,  lest  we  rely  too 
greitly  upon  the  strength  of  our  numbers 
to  put  over,  whether  right  or  wrong,  policies 
and  legislation  which  may  prove  detrimental 
to  the  ultimate  welfare  of  our  Nation  as  a 
wh->le  and  which  may  rise  as  a  ghost  in  the 
future  to  haunt  us  and  those  who  follow. 
The  effect  of  legislation  upon  posterity  is  of 
even    greater    Importance    than    its    present 
effect.     Those  stalwart  patriots  who  laid  In 
a   wilderness    the    foundation    upon    which 
Kiis  to  be  built  the  greatest  clvUization  of  all 
tin^.e.  those  far-sighted  statesmen  who  con- 
structed for  its  guidance  the  greatest  govern- 
mental document  yet  known  to  man,  evi- 
dently realized  that  there  was  land  beyond 
Ihiir  horizon  and  unnumbered  citizens  yet 
to  be  born.     I  apprehend  that  It  was  for 
poterity  they  felt  the  greatest  concern. 

We  worry,  work,  and  plan  over  the  various 
cr  ps  of  the  soil,  but  just  here  I  would  like 
to  impress  upon  this  Congress  that  in  reality 
thi  re  is  one  crop  which  stands  out  in  Impor- 
ter oe  preeminently  above  all  others,  and  that 
is  the  crop  of  citizens  we  are  growing  for 
t::«  future.  Historians,  if  they  are  wise,  wiU 
r.ot  judge  our  success  by  the  contents  of  our 
bariis,  by  the  height  of  our  buildings,  nor  the 
prcoiotis  metal  in  our  vaults.  By  the  moral 
and  Intellectual  worth  of  its  citizenship  only 
can  a  nation's  greatness  be  measured.  Who- 
evfr  contributes  thereto  becomes  mankind's 
gTo\test  benefactor.  If  we  would  that  our 
lab  )rs  avail  the  most,  then  let  us  apply  our- 
se.  es  assiduously  to  a  proper  Instruction  and 
di:  x?tlon  of  the  youths  of  America. 

At  a  time  when  the  world  Is  full  of  false 
pr.  Tjnganda,  when  error  parades  in  the  guise 
cf  truth,  and  deception  flows  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  winds,  even  wisdom  Itself  is  sub- 
]e  ed  to  a  crucial  test.  It  has  been  sug- 
gc  ted  that  a  spirit  of  agnosticism  pervades 
ir.-ny  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning; 
th  t  socialistic  and  communistic  seed  are 
scT.n  in  the  receptive  minds  of  the  young. 
A;t  inst  these  Insidious  doctrines  let  every 
trie  citizen  be  warned.  Never  did  a  ship 
nc'^d  a  rudder  as  human  beings  need  a  God, 
ai;  1  communistic  doctrines  breathe  defiance 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  and  set  at  naught 
til  •  teachings  of  our  fathers.  With  a  prop- 
er nd  due  regard  for  the  State,  let  tis  cherish 
ar.  1  preserve  to  the  utmost  out  individual 
arl  Inalienable  rights  as  citizens.  There  are 
cei  trdn  limits  which  no  wise  government  will 
undertake  to  transcend.  Tyranny  within,  a 
tyr.^nny  from  without.  It  behooves  us  to 
be  ever  watchful  lest  the  weakness  of  our  na- 
tures tempt  us  to  yield  to  the  Egyptians  In 


the  wllduness  who  were  almost  persuaded 
upon  the  appearance  of  harrtihlpa  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  fle^ipots  of  Egypt,  to  return 
to  bondage.  That  was  not  the  ai^rlt  of  those 
bold  men  of  colonial  days,  who.  though  fao 
Ing  starvation  while  leaving  their  footprints 
in  blood  upon  the  frozen  ground,  yielded 
never  an  Inch  from  their  determination  to 
be  free.  Shall  we  exchange  for  a  mess  of 
porridge  the  birthright  which  through  such 
travail  those  bold  patriots  have  left  us?  Let 
xis  all  be  warned,  in  the  light  of  history, 
against  becoming  too  dependent  for  guidance 
or  otherwise  upon  the  Government.  Relying 
too  greatly  upon  any  source  other  than  one's 
self  produces  weakness. 

I  heartily  approve  of  a  favorite  saying  of 
the  Norsemen: 

I  trust  my  sword,  I  tnist  my  steed,  but  I 
trust  myself  in  time  of  need. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  anyone  to  leem  this 
lesson  too  soon.    Remember  that  by  exercise 
is   strength   obtained.     This  Is  true  of  the 
body,   and  likewise  true  of  the  mind  and 
will.     To   avoid   responsibility   Is   to   invite 
weakness,    which    can    easily    develop    Into 
social  and  political  slavery.    If  the  recorded 
pages  of  history  are  not  deceptive,  strong  but 
ambitious  men  have  In  the  pest  secured  a 
throttle  grip   ujxjn  millions  of  their  fellow 
beings  by  Inviting  and  encoxiraglng  their  de- 
pendence.   It  may  be  accomplished  much  In 
the  same  way  as  man,  mentally  stronger  than 
his  brother  animals,  has  domesticated  and 
rendered  them  submissive  to  his  will.    Have 
you  ever  analyzed  the  process  of  domesti- 
cating an  animal?    If  not,  let  us  take  a  cur- 
sory glance  at  the  aubject — ^by  way  of  Illus- 
trating may  we  select  the  pig?    In  his  wild 
state    he    depends    entirely    uix>n    his    own 
resources.    He  knows  where  the  blackberries 
grow  in  their  seasoru     He  knows  where  the 
persimmons  are  to  be  fotind  In  the  fall.    He 
learns   where   the   early   settler  plants    his 
patch  of  com  and  even  takes  cognizance  of 
his   habits,   depredating  on  his  corn  patch 
only  during  such  hoxus  as  the  farmer  sleeps, 
then  hies  himself  l>ack  to  the  cover  of  the 
forest.    When  all  these  soiorces  of  supply  are 
exhausted  he  knows  where  the  worms  and 
mussels  are  to  be  found.    To  be  stu-e,  he  is 
constantly    exposed    to    the     weather    and 
usually  short  of  rations,  but  this  is  the  price 
of  freedom.    He  has  not  been  domesticated, 
and  not  being  subject  to  the  will  of  man,  is 
reasonably  safe  in  his   jungle  retreat  from 
roasting  oven  and  frying  pan.    For  this  very 
reason  man  may  consider  it  desirable  to  do- 
mesticate  him.     By  what  process   can   this 
l>e  most  easily  accomplished?     The  farmer 
becomes  acquainted  with  his  range,  places 
a  goodly  supply  of  corn  where  the  hog  easily 
finds    it.     When   this   is  consumed  more   is 
replaced.     The  pig,  not  suspecting  the  mo- 
tive, is  delighted  and  soon  forms  the  habit 
of    visiting  this  spot.     Finally  one   day   he 
finds  a  few  rails,  not  many,  around  the  corn. 
While  at  first  a  little  suspicious,  his  fears 
by  the  enticing  appearance  of  the  core,  are 
soon  dispelled,  and  he  climbs  over  the  rails 
and   out   again;    no  harm  done.     The   next 
day   the   rails   are   too  many    and   high    for 
him  to  climb  over,  but,  strange  to  relate,  a 
convenient  opening  is  accessible,  and  through 
this  he  goes,  tmmindful  of  the  trap  doca* 
which  descends  and  Incarcerates  him  as  soon 
as  he  has  entered.    At  the  early  appearance 
of  the  farmer  the  pig  is  greatly  alarmed,  and 
almost    commits    suicide    in    his    efforts    to 
escape,  but  the  farmer  only  replenishes  the 
supply  of  com  and  departs. 

These  visits  being  repeated  day  by  day  the 
pig  soon  concludes  that  Instead  of  being  his 
enemy  the  farmer  is  really  his  friend.  So 
when  he  is  removed  to  the  bam  he  qtdckly 
forgets  his  old  range  and  instead  of  being 
frightened  by  the  farmer's  visits  he  grunts 
with  delight  at  his  approach.  Food,  nice 
soaked  com.  Is  placed  In  abundance  In  hla 
trough  and  plenty  of  water  always  accessible. 
If  a  pig  could  Tlstialize  a  paradise,  this  pig 


fancies  he  has  found  it — and  the  farmer, 
what  a  friend  Indeed.  What  a  contrast  be- 
tween these  luxuries  and  the  hardships  erf 
the  woods.  What  a  fortiuiate  pig  he  fancies 
himself  until  a  certain  frosty  morning  which 
stimulates  in  the  farmer  an  appetite  for 
backbone,  sparsribs,  and  bacon.  The  pig 
does  not  understand  the  significance  of  the 
boiling  kettle,  the  sharpened  knife,  and  the 
approach  of  his  erstwhUe  friend  with  an  ax. 
Payday  has  come,  as  paydays  will,  and  the 
deep  forests  which  he  once  knew  will  protect 
him  In  his  freedom  no  more;  such  is  the  story 
of  the  pig;  a  simple  story  and  not  of  Aesop's 
making,  but  possibly  Illustrative  of  a  great 
principle. 

Differentiate,  if  you  can,  between  an  aggre- 
gation of  human  beings  absolutely  dependent 
for  direction  and  subservient  to  the  wishes 
of  a  man  or  set  of  men,  driven  to  the  field, 
the  workshop,  or  slaughter  at  the  will  of  their 
masters,  and  a  herd  of  dumb  cattle,  ready 
alike  for  the  pasture  or  the  butcher.  What 
difference,  I  ask,  is  there  between  domesti- 
cated n-nimftiK  and  domestically  regimented 
men?  It  occurs  to  me  that  completely  do- 
mesticated men  are  more  pitiful  but  deserv- 
ing of  less  pity  than  their  unthinking  broth- 
ers. Observe  the  plight  of  some  of  the  great 
nations  of  Europe  today,  as  thoroughly  regi- 
mented as  any  bunch  of  pigs  that  ever  graced 
a  sty.  Why  repeat  the  foUy  of  others  by 
thinking  that  we  can  travel  the  road  that 
has  proven  fatal  to  them  and  yet  avoid  its 
hazards.  The  true  test  of  wisdom  Is  the 
ability  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others 
which  few.  Indeed,  have  ever  seemed  able  to 
imderstand.  Would  that  we  might  now 
ascend  those  distant  heights  over  which  the 
slow  train  of  humanity  is  destined  to  move, 
and  with  farseeing  wisdom  look  into  the  fu- 
ture as  far  as  eye  can  see,  take  a  vision  of 
the  world  and  what  the  world  will  be. 

Some  years  ago  upon  my  return  frcan 
abroad  I  remarked  that  I  had  visited  the  real 
national  cemetery — not  such  as  we  so  des- 
ignate here,  but  that  really  great  national 
cemetery,  the  cemetery  in  which  nations  are 
burled,  and  that  I  had  read  upon  their  tombs 
the  history  of  the  diseases  from  which  they 
died — that  their  experiences  were  wonder- 
fully similar — a  struggle  through  many  years 
of  adversity  and  poverty,  followed  by  wealth 
and  power,  during  which  the  citizenship  grew 
soft,  unwilling  to  endure  hardships,  and 
given  to  pleas\ire  and  dissipation,  which  in- 
evitably reevilted  in  weakness  and  decay. 
Under  such  conditions  ambitious  and  un- 
scrupulous men  app>eered  and,  by  regiment- 
ing the  masses,  centralized  government  and 
secxu-ed  for  themselves  despotic  power. 
Those  master  minds  who  formulated  power 
throiigh  centralized  government,  undertook 
to  protect  us  by  preserving  certain  rights  to 
the  States;  being  jealous  of  our  llt)erty.  let 
us  zealously  preserve  these,  our  richest  heri- 
tage, and  vouchsafe  to  posterity  the  blessings 
and  privileges  of  a  great  and  free  Govern- 
ment. 


A  Bill  To  Repeal  the  Excise  Tax  on 
CommunicatiiHu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  mrw  tosx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10. 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  re- 
Introduced  my  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
communications. 

The  excise  tax  on  communications  was 
Initially  a  wartime  measure  intended  to 
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discourage  use  of  the  telephone.  It  sur- 
vives still,  along  with  numerous  luxury 
excise  taxes.    This  Is  lumecessary- 

There  is  no  reason  for  this  tax.  Tele- 
phone service  is  not  a  luxury  like  jewelry 
or  furs.  Telephone  service  is  a  business 
and  household  necessity  like  gas,  water, 
and  electricity. 

The  excise  tax  on  communications  is 
burdensome  and  discriminatory.  It 
ought  to  be  repealed. 


Oldtimert  Will  Not  Be  Forgotten 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
actment of  the  Appalachia  bill  is  neither 
an  end  nor  a  begirming,  but  it  is  an- 
other step  in  the  long  struggle  against 
the  forces  of  adversity  that  have  beset 
an  important  part  of  America.  The 
editors  of  the  New  York  Times  have 
called  attention  to  the  plight  of  the 
oldtimers  In  Appalachia  whose  lot  will 
not  be  materially  changed  by  many  of 
the  programs  contemplated  by  the  new 
law.  It  is  our  continuing  responsibility 
to  be  concerned  about  all  of  our  people, 
and  the  oldtimers  will  not  be  forgotten. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  10,  1965] 
Appalachia's  Forgotten 

The  Appalachia  program,  which  President 
Johnson  signed  Into  law  yesterday.  Is  a  sig- 
nlflcant  forward  step:  but  the  passage  of  this 
law  must  not  obscure  the  plight  of  c«iain 
forgotten  people  whom  the  program  will  not 
help. 

If  the  ro€Ul  building,  timber  development, 
land  restoration  and  health  and  education 
projects  are  successful,  Appalachia  twenty 
years  from,  now  wUl  be  a  happier  and  more 
prosperous  place.  Children  today  and  in  the 
future  will  have  more  opportunities  than 
their  fathers  had.  Adults  stlU  young  enough 
to  learn  new  skills  and  try  new  ventures  will 
also  benefit  frcwn  this  long-term  redevelop- 
ment program. 

But  what  of  the  old-timers?  Scattered 
through  the  hills  and  hollows  of  Appalachia 
there  are  thousands  of  ex-coal  miners  who 
went  Into  the  mines  as  boys  thirty  years  ago 
and  are  now  too  old,  too  lacking  In  basic  edu- 
cation, to  be  retrained  and  reemployed. 
There  are  also  the  dirt  farmers  scratching 
away  at  patchy  little  farms  too  \uieconomic 
to  compete. 

Roads  or  retraining  or  reforestation  proj- 
ects are  not  going  to  do  anything  for  these 
people  In  their  remaining  lifetimes.  There 
are  many  people  across  the  country  In  the 
same  difficult  position.  Of  the  9  million 
families  In  the  United  States  with  incomes 
under  (3,000,  more  than  3  million  are  headed 
by  persons  over  65.  To  their  number  must 
be  added  the  many  who  are  statistically  still 
in  middle  age  but  are  virtually  unemploy- 
able. 

Are  these  older  people  to  receive  nothing 
more  than  Government-surplus  salt  pork  and 
dried  beans  while  waiting  for  the  end?  The 
Federal  Oovemment  might  well  consider 
making  supplementary  welfare  payments  to 
those  who  are  deemed  unemployable  but  who 
are  not  quite  old  enough  to  receive  social  se- 
curity or  whose  social  security  benefits  are 
too  small  to  enable  them  to  live  on  a  decent 


mlnlm^gn  standard.  The  size  of  these  pay- 
ments could  only  be  determined  on  a  local 
or  regi<»ua  basis  slnoe  tS/XX)  of  annual  In- 
come, aXthaugb,  useful  as  »  nationwide  crHe- 
rlon.  would  not  represent  poverty  In  some 
rural  communities. 

These  payments  could  be  linked  with  what 
might  be  called  an  "Experience  Corps"  which 
would  enlist  the  energies  cf  those  55  or  over 
who  could  not  find  regular  gainful  employ- 
ment taut  could  still  do  mtich  useful  work  in 
community  palnt-up-and-clean-up  cam- 
paigns, tree  planting  and  road  beautlflcatlon , 
and  other  project?. 

Tlie  size  of  the  payments  and  the  nature 
of  tlie  work  are  less  Importiint  than  the  rec- 
ognition that  a  problem  exists.  Government 
is  wise  to  stress  programs  for  youth  because 
they  represent  an  investment  in  the  future; 
but  this  is  no  excuse  to  let  older  people  rot 
in  Idleness  and  neelect. 


Challenge  of  Citizenship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

,  OP 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  10,  1965 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  I 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  honoring 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  served  in 
the  armed  services.  Without  question,  a 
highlight  of  the  evening  was  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  outstanding  young  men 
and  women  representing  their  respec- 
tive States  as  winners  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Voice  of  Democracy  con- 
test. This  year  over  25C,000  high  school 
students  participated  and  the  winning 
contestant  from  each  State  came  to 
Washinsrton,  D.C..  as  a  puest  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  to  vie  for  the  top 
awards. 

All  Kansans  are  proud  of  James  R. 
Tanner,  from  St.  John,  our  State's  win- 
ning contestant.  While  not  a  winner  of 
one  of  the  top  four  i>rlzes,  he  has  had  an 
Invaluable  and  an  unforgettable  experi- 
ence in  competing  with  wlnn«-s  from 
other  States  as  well  as  a  thoroughly 
interesting  and  informative  visit  to  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

His  success  in  the  Kansas  contest  was 
the  result  of  hard  work,  initiative,  and  a 
sincere  interest  In  the  challenge  of  cit- 
izenship. James  is  an  outstanding 
young  man  and  a  real  credit  to  his  State 
and  community  and  his  winning  remarks 
will  be  an  Inspiration  to  all.  With  per- 
mission granted  I  insert  them  in  the 
Record  : 

The  Challenge  of  CrrizENSHip 
When  founded,  America  was  a  nation  of 
men  who  felt  a  grave  responsibility  for  the 
plight  of  their  fellow  men  in  times  of  crises. 
Now,  almost  three  centuries  later,  man  is 
living  In  a  world  which  has  produced  more 
Inventions  In  the  last  half  century  than  were 
produced  In  the  period  of  time  since  the 
caveman  saw  his  first  fire;  a  world  in  which 
over  half  of  the  people  my  age  are  committed 
to  goals  and  dreams  directly  opposite  to 
mine;  a  world  at  the  crossroads,  pondering 
which  move  to  take  next;  a  world  in  which 
the  attitudes  toward  my  fellow  man  and 
the  values  of  life  are  no  longer  as  prominent 


to  my  generation  as  they  were  to  my  fore- 
fathers.  This  Is  a  world  of  crises;  a  China 
with  an  A  bomb;  India  and  her  hungry 
masses;  the  degrading  slums  of  Harlem,  the 
poverty  pockets  of  the  Appalachia;  a  lO- 
percent  crime  Increase  within  the  last  12 
months;  an  increasing  apathy  In  our  society, 
which  is  illustrated  by  the  stabbing  of  a 
New  York  woman  for  a  period  of  35  minutes 
while  38  neighbors  peeked  out  of  tiieir 
windows  and  went  back  to  bed.  Many  pr  b- 
lems  have  developed  as  our  way  of  life  h.is 
gradually   grown  more  complex. 

How  can  a  mere  citizen  bring  his  Influcisce 
to  bear  upon  these  problems?  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  spoke  of  America  as  the  place 
where  "Every  citizen  is  a  sovereign,  but  none 
seeks  to  wear  a  crown".  Each  citizen  is  the 
building  block  of  this  democracy,  and  his 
actions  and  thoughts  Influence  it.  John  Fitz- 
gerald  Kennedy  stated  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress on  January  20,  1961,  "Ask  not  waat 
your  country  can  do  for  you.  ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country".  Not  only  can  1 
develop  to  my  fullest  capacity  for  my  coun- 
try, but  I  can  also  share  my  talents  with  my 
fellow  man.  For  I  am  convinced  that  the 
greatest  possessions  I  have,  multiply  when 
shared. 

Today,  man  Is  in  the  process  of  conquering 
the  heavens.  He  has  reached  the  highest 
mountain  summits;  he  has  explored  the 
floors  of  the  deepest  oceans.  I  feel  It  Is  now 
time  for  man  to  really  conquer  himself. 

There  are  many  seemingly  Insurmountable 
problems  in  this  world  of  ours  to  be  sure. 
but  as  I  study  history,  I  have  found  that  all 
great  men  have  been  chiefly  concerned  with 
their  objectives,  not  their  obstacles.  Many 
military  generals  have  lllvistrated  this 
throughout  history.  When  Aleacander  the 
Great  went  to  India,  he  saw  Its  wealth  and 
spices,  not  the  warlike  nations  standing  be- 
tween him  and  India.  Ceasar  saw  Britain, 
not  the  grueling  marshes  and  warlike  tribes 
standing  between  him  and  his  goal.  Ne- 
poleon  saw  Italy  and  not  the  Alps,  and  Gen- 
eral Washington  saw  the  Hessian  soldiers  at 
Trenton  and  not  the  Delaware  River  filled 
with  ice. 

Like  these  great  men,  we  too.  can  consider 
oiu-  problems  as  challenges.  The  challenge 
of  citizenship  is  great,  certainly  this  Is  good 
for  man  needs  great  challenges.  1  have  ob- 
served that  following  the  coiu-se  of  least  re- 
sistance makes  the  crooked  rivers  and  crook- 
ed men. 

Almost  twenty-one  centiu-les  ago  Aristotle 
told  VIS,  "If  liberty  and  eqviallty  are  chiefly  to 
be  found  In  democracy,  they  wUl  be  best  at- 
tained when  aU  persons  alike  share  In  the 
government  to  the  utmost." 

Today  in  this  democracy  of  oiu^,  each  citi- 
zen must  develop  to  his  fullest  capacity  and 
share  to  his  greatest  ability. 


March  10,  1965 
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Lilies  of  the  Field 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Associated  Press  recently  carried  the  fol- 
lowing article  about  the  efforts  of  one 
Salinas,  Calif.,  packer,  the  Mann  Pack- 
ing Co.,  to  induce  U.S.  citizens  to  perfonn 
labor  in  the  broccoli  harvest: 

The  Lilies  of  the  Field 

S.^LI^-AS. — Women  are  riding  through  the 
Salinas  Valley  broccoli   harvest  in  contour 


chairs,  doing  the  backbreaking  fleldwork  for- 
merly done  by  Mexican  braceros. 

The  women  ride,  sitting  dov/n,  through  the 
fields.  They  work  to  the  accompfinlment  of 
radio  music.  Four  drinking  fountains  travel 
with  them. 

And,  of  course,  they  get  coffee  breaks.  Two 
a  day,  with  doughnuts. 

So  far  there  Is  Just  one  crew  of  25  women 
on  the  Job  for  the  Mann  Packing  Co.  The 
company  Is  trying  to  recruit  another  feminine 
crew. 

It  is  an  experimental  approach  In  the  hunt 
by  California  farmers  for  replacements  for 
Mexican  workers  formerly  Imported  under  the 
bracero  pi-ogram.  That  program  was  discon- 
tinued December  31. 

Mann  once  employed  150  braceros,  as  the 
Imported  workers  are  called,  at  the  season 
p?ak. 

Can  any  other  industry  anywhere 
claim  to  have  done  so  much  in  an  effort 
to  make  work  easy  for  their  employees? 

Does  anyone  know  any  amateur  truck 
gardener  who  would  provide  even  for 
himself  traveling  chairs,  radio  music, 
and  refresliment  to  reduce  the  rigors  of 
cultivation  and  harvest? 

Every  suggested  proposal  to  attract 
farm  labor — fantastic  and  practicable — 
is  being  tried.  Do  the  experiments  at- 
tract more  domestic  labor?  Practically 
none. 

Temporary,  supplemental  farm  labor  is 
desr>erately  needed  in  the  vegetable  grow- 
ing areas  of  California. 


Injustice  in  Selma,  Ala. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  10, 1965 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
world  have  witnessed  with  horror  and 
disbelief  the  grossly  deplorable  and  in- 
human acts  which  have  been  taking 
place  in  Selma,  Ala.  For  the  past  several 
days,  American  citizens  have  been  denied 
pome  of  the  most  basic  and  fundamental 
rights  afforded  them  under  our  Consti- 
tution— the  rights  of  assembly  and  peti- 
tion. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleagues  what 
type  of  justice  condones  the  treatment  of 
men,  women,  and  even  children  as  ani- 
mals? What  type  of  justice  denies  re- 
spect to  the  clergy  and  subjects  them  to 
violence?  What  has  happened  to  Gov- 
ernor Wallace's  call  for  an  end  to  vio- 
lence? 

The  men  and  women  who  are  attempt- 
ip.K  the  march  from  Selma  to  Montgom- 
ery are  not  armed  with  riot  guns,  dogs, 
cr  tear  gas.    They  are.  instead,  armed 

V  ith  a  faith  in  their  fellow  man,  with  a 
faith  that  justice  wUl  one  day  prevail  in 
Alabama, "With  a  faith  that  their  cause  is 
just  and  that  in  the  near  future  they 

V  ill  be  able  to  exercise  their  rights  under 
the  law. 

We  have  seen  the  continued  use  of 
brutal  and  despicable  acts  committed 
8'-'ainst  people  whose  sole  desire  is  to 
take  their  rightful  place  in  the  fvmction- 
Ing  of  the  Government  of  their  State  and 


country.  They  have  been  Joined  by 
other  men  and  women  of  good  wlU  who 
wish  to  peacefully  express  their  sym- 
pathy for  this  cause  and  for  the  cause  of 
human  rights  and  dignity. 

I  am  extremely  fearful  for  the  lives 
and  safety  of  those  who  are  demonstrat- 
ing in  Selma.  This  appUes  particularly 
to  Rabbi  Murray  Saltzman,  the  spiritual 
leader  of  a  congregation  that  serves  my 
district.  Rabbi  Saltzman  has  joined 
other  Jewish,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Prot- 
estant clergsnnen  to  make  known  their 
support  for  this  cause  by  going  to  Selma 
and  joining  the  demonstrators. 

In  view  of  my  deep  concern  for  the 
safety  of  those  in  Selma.  I  have  written 
the  Attorney  General  and  have  requested 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  intervene  in 
the  civil  rights  demonstrations  in  Selma. 
The  text  of  this  letter  follows : 

March  10.  1965. 
Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Oeas  Mr.  Attorney  General:  I  am  writing 
to  ask  that  the  Justice  Department  take  ac- 
tion to  Insure  that  there  will  be  no  more 
bloody  Sundays  In  Selma,  Ala. 

State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers 
have  failed  completely  In  their  responsibili- 
ties to  protect  citizens,  Negro  and  white.  In 
the  exercise  of  their  rights  of  assembly  and 
petition.  The  Federal  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  Insure  that  citizens  are  per- 
mitted to  exercise  these  rights. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  in 
Selma,  nothing  short  of  Federal  Interven- 
tion, Including,  if  necessary,  the  use  of  armed 
troops,  will  guarantee  safety  to  citizens  In 
the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights. 
I  urge  the  Justice  Department  to  take  such 
steps  before  further  bloodshed  occurs  and 
Alabama  officials  disgrace  our  Nation  even 
more. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Ottinger, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
Introdaces  $1.5  Million  Assistance 
Grants  to  Education — II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1965 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  au- 
tumn the  Minnesota  Mining  ti  Manufac- 
turing Co..  of  St.  Paul,  announced  an 
initial  grant  of  $1.5  million  to  provide 
each  of  500  schools  across  the  country 
with  $3,000  worth  of  visual  aids. 

In  a  new  assistance  grants  to  educa- 
tion II  program  the  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  Co.'s  visual  products  de- 
partment now  plans  to  award  yet  another 
$1.5  million  in  equipment,  materials,  and 
supplies  to  the  more  than  700  teacher 
training  institutions  in  order  to  expose 
their  students  to  the  latest  techniques  in 
the  use  of  visual  aids. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord the  remarks  made  by  R.  H.  Herzog. 
vice  president  of  the  Minnesota  Mining 
Si  Manufacturing  Co.  when  he  announced 


the  AGE  n  program  in  New  York  City 
on  March  4.  1965. 

The  ronarks  follow: 
MnnnsoTA  MnoNo  &  MAinnPACTUKiNG  Co.  In- 

THODTTCES  $1.5   MZXXIOM  ASSISTANCE  OBAMTS 
TO  EDT7CATION II 

(By  R.  H.  Herzog,  vice  president,  Minnesota 
Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.) 

The  word  "explosion"  In  describing  social, 
political,  economic  change  Is  peculiarly  char- 
acteristic of  our  times.  Momentous  changes 
are  In  motion  that  wUl  affect  the  lives  of  all 
of  us. 

Wb  have  all  become  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  human  species  Is  reproducing  itself  at  a 
seemingly  limitless  rate.  That  the  world 
may  double  Its  population  In  the  next  60 
years  Is  a  realization  certainly  deserving  the 
description  "explosion." 

A  simultaneous  explosion,  one  whose  por- 
tent Is  similarly  shaping  the  future,  must 
bear  equal  attention.  This  la  the  knowledge 
explosion.  We  are  discovering  new  knowledge 
at  a  breathtaking  rate.  The  avallablUty  of 
new  knowledge  means  that  all  of  us — busi- 
nessmen, professional  men,  educators,  must 
constantly  be  relearnlng,  rethinking,  read- 
justing. We  must  all  learn  to  absorb  and 
apply  new  knowledge  or  be  left  behind  by  the 
Jet  age  passing  parade. 

Never  before  in  man's  hlstc»-y  has  a  greater 
premium  been  placed  upon  brainpower. 
This  Lb  true  tor  nearly  every  walk  of  human 
endeavor. 

In  Its  penetrating  study  of  the  knowledge 
industry.  Fortune  magazine  declared  that 
"knowledge  Is  no  longer  a  thing  apart  from 
Itfe.- 

"Knowledge  and  education,"  the  article 
goes  on,  "are  today  a  means  to  an  end.  which 
is  the  enhanced  understanding  of  every- 
thing In  life.  In  order  to  adjust  to  the 
rapid  changes  of  this  technical  age,  people 
need  to  absorb  the  values  that  only  a  good 
deal  of  schooling  can  give  them,"  the  article 
concludes. 

It  becomes  transparently  clear  that  the 
responsibility  of  our  nation's  teachers  Is 
greater  than  ever  before.  For  our  teachers 
must  prepare  their  students  to  live  in  a 
world  where  their  success  will  largely  be  de- 
pendent upon  their  abUlty  to  absorb  knowl- 
edge and  apply  It  to  practical  problems. 

It   Is   the  teacher   that  must   Inbue   her 
students   with  a  profound  respect  for  the 
human  capacity  to  think  and  create.     It  Is 
Imperative  that  teachers  make  learning  mat- 
ter  to   her   students,   so   that   they   will   be 
prepared  to  contribute  to  our  national  well 
being  rather  than  become  a  drain  upon  it. 
It  Is  significant  that  President  Johnson 
lists  as  one  of  the  major  educational  tasks 
confronting  us,  "advancing  the  technology 
of  teaching  and  the  training  of  teachers." 
This  is  one  vital  area  which  Is  all  too  often 
neglected  by  those  who  seek  to  analyze  and 
Improve  our  schools.     The  teacher  training 
Institutions  of  the  U.S.  are  the  first  step  In- 
the  creation   of   a   better   educated   society. 
Our  education  level  is  dependent  upon  the 
effectiveness  of  our  teachers,  and  the  teacher 
is  most  certainly  the  product  of  her  training. 
Therefore,  it  Is  essential  that  the  teacher's 
colleges   and   the   education  schools   of   our 
universities  be  equipped  as  never  before  to 
turn  out  teachers  with  the  ability  to  teach 
more  material  more  effectively  to  more  stu- 
dents than  ever  before.     Just  as  the  subject 
matter   is   changing   with   the   discovery   of 
new    knowledge,    methods    of    teaching    are 
changing  rapidly  as  we  learn  more  about  the 
science  of  communication.     It  Is  contingent 
upon  our  teacher  training  institutions  to  ex- 
pose our  future  teachers  with  modern  tech- 
niques of  communication  and  tools  that  will 
enable   them   to   better   communicate   with 
their  students. 

A  teacher  who  can  communicate  effectively 
will  not  only  fire  the  imaginations  of  her 
brighter  students,  she  wlU  be  able  to  main- 
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tain  enough  Interest  among  the  less  gifted 
students  to  at  least  keep  tliem  in  school. 

In  his  education  message  to  Congress,  the 
President  pointed  to  nearly  a  mllllcm  young 
people  who  will  continue  to  drop  oat  of 
school  annually  "\S  our  schools  fall  to  stimu- 
late their  desire  to  leam." 

Whereas  it  was  once  quite  possible  to  quit 
school  and  stUl  get  ahead  in  life,  today  the 
odds  are  very  much  against  it.  The  young 
person  who  drops  out  of  school  at  a  time 
when  education  Is  a  virtual  prerequisite  to 
success  is  a  person  at  odds  with  his  environ- 
ment. By  his  own  choice,  he  Is  making  him- 
self an  outcast  to  the  mainstream  of  our  na- 
tional life.  His  choice  means  tl»at  it  will  be 
difficult  for  him  to  get  any  kind  of  a  job. 

Unemployment  offers  the  dropout  an  un- 
happy choice  between  living  off  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  or  turning  to  delinquency  and 
crime  to  make  an  easy  buck.  I  might  point 
out  here  that  it  costs  the  taxpayers  $2,500 
to  keep  a  family  on  relief  for  a  year,  but  only 
$450  to  keep  a  student  in  school  for  a  year. 

Thus  the  dropout  problem  affects. each  of 
us  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  A  great  deal 
rides  on  the  ability  of  teachers  to  keep  these 
young  people  in  school. 

The  President  has  said  that  "Every  child 
must  be  encouraged  to  g;et  as  much  educa- 
tion as  he  has  the  ability  to  take.  Nothing 
matters  more  to  the  future  of  our  country — 
not  our  military  preparedness,  for  armed 
might  Is  worthless  if  we  lack  the  brainpower 
to  build  a  world  of  peace;  not  our  productive 
economy,  for  we  cannot  sustain  growth  with- 
out trained  manpower;  ncv  our  democratic 
system  of  government,  for  freedom  is  fragile 
if  citizens  are  Ignorant.  We  must  demand 
that  our  schools  increase  not  only  the  qtian- 
tity  but  the  quality  of  America's  education." 

This  puts  the  responBlbllity  squarely  up  to 
the  teachers  of  America.  Prom  our  Involve- 
ment with  teachers  over  the  past  2  years,  I 
know  that  the  teachers  will  not  shirk  from 
their  responsibility.  They  \inderEtand  the 
Job  to  be  done  and  they  are  as  dedicated  a 
g^oup  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  aspect  of 
our  society. 

But  the  teacher  cannot  do  it  alone.  She 
needs  the  support  of  all  of  us.  As  taxpayers, 
we  will  be  assuming  a  greater  responsibility 
for  this  support.  As  citizens,  we  must  devote 
our  time  and  energies  to  Improve  the  schools 
In  our  local  communities.  And  as  corporate 
citizens,  I  think  we  must  devise  intelligent 
means  of  supporting  our  schools  and  our 
teachers. 

Tlie  Minnesota  Mining  ft  Manufacturing 
Co.  feels  strongly  that  the  business  com- 
munity has  a  very  real  stake  in  our  educa- 
tional system.  In  the  largest  sense,  our  na- 
tional well-being  Is  dependent  upon  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  schools  In  turning  out  an 
educated  citizenry.  But  I  think  we  must  also 
recognize  that  our  free  enterprise  system 
cannot  floiirlsh  unless  oiu-  people  are  edu- 
cated. People  who  leam  more  earn  more  and 
are  therefore  able  to  buy  more  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  American  Industry. 

A  rising  standard  of  living  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  a  rising  standard  of  education. 

Our  great  COTporatlons  know  only  too  well 
that  they  cannot  grow  and  prosper  without 
an  abundant  supply  of  superior,  well- 
trained,  well-educated  executives.  The  days 
of  the  intuitive,  self-educated  entrepreneur 
are  passing.  The  age  of  the  professional 
manager  la  here. 

A  good  education  may  not  make  a  good 
manager  hut  it  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  an 
effective  manager  today  who  Is  not  well 
educated.  The  successful  manager  of  today 
must  be  a  man  who  can  recognize,  absca-b, 
and  apply  knowledge.  This  Is  something 
that  can — and  Indeed  must — be  taught  in 
schools. 

A  good  educational  background  is  import- 
ant at  every  level  of  business.  As  Francis 
Keppel,  VS.  Commissioner  of  Bducation,  said 
recently.  "We  can  well  foresee  the  time  when, 
unless  an  employee  Is  well  educated  and  has 


a  soiuid  basic  acculemic  training,  industries 
will  have  no  i^ace  for  him." 

As  businessmen,  we  are  asking  a  great 
deal  from  our  schools.  We  feel  it  is  import- 
ant to  give  something  in  return. 

The  program  we  are  announcing  here  to- 
day is  an  attempt  in  that  direction.  It  is  a 
plan  which  evolved  from  our  1963  assistance 
grants  to  education. 

That  program,  designed  to  encourage  cre- 
ative teaching  in  our  schools,  met  with  a  de- 
gree of  response  which  none  of  us  could 
foresee.  More  than  one  out  of  every  10  eli- 
gible schools  In  the  United  States  partici- 
pated in  this  program.  Of  150,000  schools — 
private,  public,  and  parochial,  on  all  levels 
from  kindergarten  through  graduate  school. 
600  were  selected  to  receive  equipment  grants 
worth  $3,000  each.  These  schools  were  se- 
lected to  receive  equipment  grants  worth 
$3,000  each.  These  schools  were  selected  on 
the  basis  of  written  proposals  describing  how 
the  school  would  use  the  equipment  11  they 
were  to  receive  it. 

Frankly,  we  were  astonished  at  not  only 
the  quantity  of  proposals  we  received  but  at 
their  quality.  Schools  went  to  great  lengths 
to  analyze  the  content  of  particular  sub- 
jects and  how  they  could  be  taught  better 
using  the  equipment  we  wore  making  avail- 
able. 

Our  new  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufac- 
turing Co.  assistance  grant$  program  Is  de- 
signed to  reach  the  teachetB  of  tomorrow — 
the  students  now  enrolled  in  the  education 
schools  or  teachers  college*  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  especially  Important  that  these 
future  te€u:hers  carry  with  them  the  knowl- 
edge of  modem  teaching  tachniques.  That 
Is  why  we  have  directed  the  second  Min- 
nesota Mining  &  Manufacturing  Oo./AGE 
program  to  teacher  training  institutions.  It 
is  an  ambitious  program  in  that  It  encom- 
passes virtually  every  such  institution  in 
the  country. 

In  announcing  a  $1.5  million  education 
program,  we  recognize  full  weU  that  no  cor- 
poration can  compete  with  the  grandiose 
plans  of  Federal  Government  to  insiire  every 
American  child  the  fullest  development  of 
his  mind  and  skills. 

We  can,  however,  spend  millions  where 
the  government  proposes  billions.  In  creating 
specific  programs  directed  to  meet  specific 
needs  in  the  educational  system.  New  class- 
rooms, libraries,  scholarships — these  are  in- 
deed Important,  but  so  are  the  techniques 
and  tools  that  teachers  need  to  do  a  better 
Job. 

We  see  an  increasingly  greater  importance 
for  teacher- oriented  visual  aids — tools  that 
enable  the  teacher  to  present  up-to-'the- 
moment  information  in  a  graphic,  memor- 
able manner.  We  know  that  these  tools  will 
give  the  teacher  greater  flexibility  and 
greater  opportunity  to  creatively  approach 
the  teaching  of  her  subject.  And  the  more 
effective  the  teacher's  presentation,  the  more 
students  will  be  motivated  to  learn  and  make 
a  fxirther  investment  in  learning. 

I  would  emphasize  that  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing tools,  not  so-called  teaching  ma- 
chines. Aa  we  have  often  said,  we  believe 
the  best  teaching  machine  ever  devised  is 
the  teacher.  It  is  to  that  ead  that  we  dedi- 
cate the  second  Minnesota  Mining  &  Man- 
ufacturing Co.  assistance  ^ants  to  educa- 
tion. 


Agriculture  Price  Supports 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBK 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALUN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10. 1965 

Mr.  CALIiAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  consider  the  effects  on  American 


agriculture  should  price  support  and 
acreage  diversion  programs  be  discon- 
tinued. 

There  would  be  two  major  develop- 
ments in  agriculture.  First,  farm  in- 
come would  drop  drastically  and,  sec- 
ond, land  values  would  decrease. 

A  number  of  studies  indicate  that  farm 
prices  would  probably  have  to  drop  about 
20  percent  in  order  for  farm  output  to 
clear  the  market  after  from  3  to  5  years 
of  adjustment  after  the  discontinuance 
of  the  farm  programs.  Because  of  the 
high  level  of  farm  expenses  per  $100  of 
income  from  farm  marketings,  a  drop  of 
more  than  20  percent  in  farm  prices 
would  probably  reduce  net  farm  income 
by  more  than  50  percent. 

This  means  that,  in  the  years  1961-63 
for  example,  it  Is  expected  that  farm  in- 
come would  have  averaged  $6  billion  in- 
stead of  the  $12.6  biUlon  it  actually 
averaged. 

This  represents  a  drop  of  52  percent, 
but  during  the  3  to  5  years  of  adjust- 
ment without  transitory  legislation,  an 
even  greater  decline  in  prices — and 
therefore  net  income — would  occur  be- 
cause it  would  take  that  long  to  make 
the  adjustment  to  free  market  condi- 
tions. 

No  responsible  individual  advocate  the 
sudden  termination  of  all  agricultural 
programs  but  the  simple  facts  are  that 
agriculture,  as  we  know  it  today,  could 
not  exist  after  a  drop  in  net  income  of 
50  percent. 

In  the  last  4  years  farm  real  estate 
values  increased  by  about  $21  billion. 
Should  farm  income  decline  to  $6  bil- 
lion, earnings  available  as  a  return  on 
farm  real  estate  investment  would  be 
about  $1  bmion  a  year.  If  the  Ameri- 
can farmers  expected  this  $1  billion  to 
represent  a  return  of  4  percent  on  their 
investment,  they  could  reasonably  have 
only  about  $25  billion  invested  in  land 
instead  of  the  $151  billion  at  present. 
The  losses  in  farm  real  estate  values 
would  be  huge,  not  to  mention  the  fore- 
closures which  would  take  place  where 
real  estate  debts  are  owned  under  in- 
stallment contracts. 

The  American  farmer  cannot  afford  to 
face  ending  farm  programs. 
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Products  of  Progress  Exposition  To  Be 
Held  in  South  Bend,  Ind. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP    INDIA17A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  Council  of 
Engineering  and  Technical  Services  of 
St.  Joseph  Valley  in  my  Indiana  congres- 
sional district  for  its  initiative  in  sponsor- 
ing an  exhibition  of  our  local  products 
and  services. 

The  Products  of  Progress  Exposition. 
to  be  held  from  March  12  to  14,  represents 
an  effort  to  promote  a  greater  awareness 
of  the  technical  excellence  of  industries 
and  organizations  in  north  central  In- 


diana and  southwestern  Michigan.  The 
exposition  will  feature  exhibits  by  local 
firms  and  will  emphasize  the  vast  scope 
of  engineering  and  technical  activity  in 
that  area  of  the  country.  The  exposition, 
which  will  be  held  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  is  expected  to 
attract  from  25,000  to  30,000  people. 

In  addition  to  displays  of  products 
manufactured  by  and  technical  services 
available  from  individual  firms  and  or- 
ganizations, the  exposition  will  offer  ex- 
hibits by  technical  societies  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  Products  of  Progress 
will  thus  present  a  concentrated  picture 
of  the  range  and  excellence  of  local  tech- 
nical and  engineering  skUls  and  products. 

The  Council  of  Engineering  and  Tech- 
nical Services  was  established  last  sum- 
mer as  a  nonprofit  organization.  Its 
stated  purpose  is  "to  promote  the  effec- 
tiveness of  member  societies  and  to  serve 
the  community  as  a  united  technical 
gioup."  By  offering  area  firms  and  or- 
ganizations an  opportunity  to  display 
their  industrial- technical  achievements, 
and  by  providing  the  public  with  the  op- 
portunity to  leam  more  about  science  and 
t€<;hnology  la  our  area,  the  council  is 
capably  fulfilling  both  its  objectives. 


Open  Letter  on  Supreme  Court's  Decision 
on  Public  Prayer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1965 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  so  impressed  by  the  open 
letter  prepared  by  one  of  my  constitu- 
e:its,  Mrs.  James  S.  Brophy,  of  Rockford, 
111.,  for  inclusion  in  a  major  newspaper 
in  our  State  that  I  felt  compelled  to 
bring  this  letter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members.  Mrs.  Brophy  has  presented  a 
most  compelling  argument  in  repudia- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  with 
respect  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and 
the  utterance  of  prayers  in  public  places. 
The  letter  follows: 

Since  Supreme  Court  Justice  Earl  Warren 
c.ist  the  deciding  vote  to  abolish  prayer  In 
public  schools  I  liave  been  very  confiised 
u  .th  the  hsrpocrlsy  of  the  actions  of  the  five 
Supreme  Court  Jiostlces  who  saw  fit  to  Inter- 
pret the  laws  of  our  land  In  this  way.  Their 
decision  came  after  due  deliberation  of  a 
petition  from  an  atheistic  couple  who  did  not 
want  their  child  exposed  to  prayer  to  God  In 
Fchool.  Their  rights  were  being  vioUated 
u:ider  the  separation  of  church  aoid  state 
.^ actions  of  the  Constitution. 

The  atheists  number  less  than  1  percent 
r :  our  population  from  any  church  affiliation 
•r.iphs  I  have  been  able  to  find.  It  does  not 
Fi^em  to  me  their  rights  are  being  protected 
;..^  a  minority,  but,  rather,  the  vast  majority 
' "'  God-loving  Americans'  basic  rights  are 
't  ing  scuttled.  This  country  was  settled  by 
Puritans  and  Pilgrims  for  the  express  pur- 
rose  of  freedom  to  worship.  Worship  who? 
Worship  what?  Worship  when?  Worship 
':.c.w?  To  worship  God.  To  worship  freedom. 
To  worship  24  hours  a  day,  if  they  chose. 
To  worship   any  way  they   pleased.     So  we 


have  established  that  the  very  foundation  of 
our  country  was  built  on  love  of  God. 

The  flist  pubUc  display  of  wcM^hlp  outside 
the  settlers*  little  churches  was  In  the  little 
colony  of  Plymouth.  In  1621.  when  Governor 
Bradford  Invited  the  Indians  to  Join  them 
In  a  harvest  feast  of  Thanksgiving.  Thanks- 
giving for  bountiful  harvests.  Thanksgiving 
to  whom?  Thanksgiving  to  God.  So  now, 
of  course,  to  conform  with  the  Supreme  Court 
Justices  thinking  on  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  we  must  abolish  this  custom  be- 
cause the  children  across  the  land  are  ex- 
cused from  school  to  celebrate  this  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  providence  of  Almighty  God. 
The  atheistic  chUd  Is  bound  to  ask  his  par- 
ents why  he  is  being  taught  this  story  in 
school  In  November  every  year,  and  to  pro- 
tect his  and  their  rights  we  must  abolish  Mr 
Washington's  Thanksgiving  Proclamation  of 
1789,  must  we  not? 

And  then  ttowe  is  that  long  vacation  we 
give  them  In  December.  How  can  these  sensi- 
tive parents  allow  this  obviously  Christian 
holiday?  Their  children's  minds  are  filled 
with  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men"; 
the  birthday  of  the  Infant  Jesus  called  na- 
tivity; the  Virgin  birth;  the  star  in  the  east: 
and  so  forth.  Is  not  this  an  affront  to  their 
denial  of  the  existence  of  CJod  In  their  teach- 
ings to  their  cblldren  In  our  schools?  If 
they  feel  so  strongly  about  prayer  in  school, 
Why  tiave  they  allowed  these  other  Infringe- 
ments on  their  rights?  On  the  other  hand, 
how  can  the  learned  men  of  the  Supreme 
Court — the  five  who  voted  for  the  abolish- 
ment of  prayer  In  our  schools — hand  down 
such  a  decision  without  carrying  out  their 
interpretation  all  of  the  way? 

My  other  xmanswered  question  Is  what  Is 
wrong  with  a  little  prayer  every  school  day 
in  a  land  developed  under  His  divine  provi- 
dence In  a  world  that  is  dally  worsening 
under  the  godlessness  of  communism?  I 
am  tired  of  the  passiveness  of  the  God 
loving  and  the  boldness  of  the  God  denying. 
Thoxisands  of  children  are  Igncx-ant  of  jway- 
er  of  any  kind.  Not  because  their  parents  do 
not  believe  In  God,  but  because  their  parents 
just  do  not  bother  to  expose  them  to  CJod. 
Why?  Probably  because  their  parents  did 
the  same  thing.  We  have  got  to  start  some- 
where to  get  back  on  th.e  right  track.  There 
Is  a  rellglovis  upheaval  In  Rome,  so  to  speak. 
Modernization,  or  as  beloved  Pope  Jolxn 
XXIII  put  It,  to  let  a  breath  of  air  Into  the 
church.  Is  exactly  what  the  United  States 
needs,  not  to  shut  more  windows,  as  the 
Justices  have  done. 

As  a  God-loving  Christian  I  petition  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
verse their  decision  and  allow  the  schools  to 
say  a  simple,  nondenomlnatlonal  prayer  in 
school.  If  they  so  choose.  The  dally  prayers 
of  little  chUdren  may  be  one  way  to  save  our 
country  from  the  creeping  cancer  of  oom- 
mxuiism.  If  there  Is  an  outside  chance  this 
could  be  true,  I,  fCMr  one,  feel  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  Ignore  It. 

Where  do  I  start?  What  can  I  do?  Bett^ 
yet,  what  are  all  of  the  believers  oi  both 
Testaments  going  to  do  about  it?  It  is  our 
country,  too.     Today. 

Mrs.  James  S.  Bropht. 


Anniyersary  of  Yalta  Conference 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ZZXINOI8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  directed  the  attention  of  the 


House  to  the  aniversary  of  the  tragedy  of 
Yalta  at  which  President  Roosevelt  In  his 
deal  with  Stalin  consigned  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  to  communism. 

A  most  timely  colimin  written  by  Ed 
Delaney  appeared  in  the  March  1  edition 
of  the  ClUzwi-News  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
I  place  this  pertinent  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

(By  Ed  Delaney) 

Nationwide  attention  should  be  focused  on 
this  date — March  1,  1966.  It  Is  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  a  deplorable  and  almost  In- 
credible episode  In  American  history.  For 
partisan  political  reasons,  the  present  ma- 
jority in  Congress  obdurately  endeavors  to 
bypass  tbls  anniversary  without  comment. 
For  that  very  reason  the  RcpubUcan  nxinorlty 
in  that  body  has  an  obligation  to  bring  the 
pertinent  facts  to  the  attention  of  the 
younger  voters  who,  for  the  most  part,  may 
not  be  familiar  with  the  page  of  history  that 
was  indelibly  written  Just  20  years  ago. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  re- 
cently returned  from  the  Talta  Conference. 
At  that  conference,  on  February  11,  1945, 
he  signed  an  agreement  with  Josef  Stalin,  to 
which  Winston  Chvu^hchill  unwUlingly  ap- 
pended his  signature,  which  was  the  enslave- 
ment order  for  millions  of  people  In  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe.  The  world  Is  haunted 
today  by  the  ghost  of  Yalta.  For  it  was  there 
that  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Baltic  and 
Balkan  nations,  Rumania,  Hungary  and  part 
of  Crermany  were  grafted  onto  the  Coniinu- 
nlsts  combine  and  Nationalist  China  wan- 
tonly betrayed  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  wu 
Illegal,  Immoral,  in  violation  of  every  lofty 
sounding  slogan  that  was  uttered  during 
World  War  H  besides  being  an  abrogation 
of  the  pious'  pledges  and  promises  of  self 
determination  that  had  been  made  to  those 
nations  we  said  were  to  be  liberated.  They 
were  freed  from  Nazism  and  fettered  by  com- 
munism, which  in  most  Instances  has  been 
far  more  t«Tlble. 

On  March  1.  1945,  Roosevelt  addressed  a 
Joint  session  of  the  Congress.  In  rambling 
circumlocution  he  referred  to  the  Polish 
problem  and  a  solution  of  it  which  he  said 
had  been  "agreed  to  by  Russia,  by  Britain 
and  by  me."  Although  the  phrase  "by  me" 
is  expurgated  In  the  otScial  texts  of  Roose- 
velt's speech,  it  Is  in  the  March  2  newspapers 
of  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  so  we  may 
accept  their  report.  Those  two  words  "and 
me"  are  Irrefutable  proof  of  the  omnipotent 
jxxture  that  Roosevelt  arrogated  to  himself 
by  entering  into  an  executive  agreement  with 
Stalin,  which  does  not  require  Senate  ap< 
proval. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
were  then  told  by  Roosevelt:  "This  (Yalta) 
conference  concerned  Itself  only  with  the 
European  war  and  the  political  problems  of 
Europe  and  not  with  the  Pacific  war."  That 
was  a  deliberate  lie.  Never  In  the  history  of 
this  nation  has  a  chief  executive  stood  before 
the  representatives  of  the  people  and  brazen- 
ly Ued  to  them.  He  knew  that  In  his  private 
safe  was  the  secret  agreement  made  with 
Stalin.  By  the  disgraceful  terms  of  that 
agreement,  PJ3JI.  betrayed  Chiang  Eiai-shek 
by  consenting  to  the  plunder  of  Manchuria 
by  Stalin's  bandits,  that  he  should  have  the 
"use"  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalren,  also  posses- 
sion of  South  Sakhalin  and  the  Kurlle  Is- 
lands, then  belonging  to  Japan.  But  these 
grabs  of  territory  and  facilities  were  not  to 
be  told  Chiang  Kai-shek  until  Stalin  in- 
structed Roosevelt  to  do  so. 

WlUlam  Bullitt,  our  former  Ambassador 
to  Russia  and  also  to  France,  said,  "No  more 
unnecessary,  disgraceful  and  potentlaUy 
dangerous  document  was  ever  signed  by  a 
President  of  the  United  States."  Thousands 
of  others  concur  In  that  Indictment  of  F.D.R. 
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National  Peanut  Week  Set  for 
March  7-13 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1965 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  would  like  to  submit  the 
following  article  titled  "National  Peanut 
Week  Set  for  March  7-13."  This  very 
informative  article  was  written  by  my 
good  friend,  George  Donaldson,  of  Tlf- 
ton.  "Mr.  Pete,"  as  he  is  affectionately 
known,  is  a  well  known  and  much  re- 
spected former  educator.  Upon  retir- 
ing as  president  of  Abraham  Baldwin 
Agriculture  College  at  Tifton,  Ga.,  he 
became  Executive  Secretary  to  the 
Georgia  Agricultural  Commodity  Com- 
mission for  Peanuts. 

"Mr.  Pete"  Donaldson  is  doing  much 
for  the  peanut  industry.    I  believe  that 
anyone  who  reads  the  article  will  find  it 
most  Interesting : 
National  Peaitdt  Week  Sirr  fok  March  7-13 

(By  George  Donaldson.  Georgia  Peanut 
Commission) 

The  purpose  of  the  Georgia  Peanut  Com- 
mission Is  to  do  research,  promotion,  and 
education  which  wlU  help  Georgia  peanut 
farmers  and  the  entire  economy  of  the  State. 

We  use  the  name  peanut  commission  when 
we  talk  about  the  Georgia  Agricultural  Com- 
modity Commission  for  Peanuts,  because 
sometimes  we  can't  get  out  all  those  words 
in  one  breath. 

In  the  months  ahead,  we  will  report  on 
progress  made  in  aU  of  the  Commission's 
areas  of  activity.  These  include:  develop- 
ments in  quality  control,  reports  from  manu- 
facturers, new  peanut  and  peanut  butter 
products,  and  special  events  of  Interest, 
such  as  putting  our  Peanut  Princess  on  na- 
tional television. 

Speaking  of  special  events,  there  is  one 
coming  up  shortly.  National  Peanut  Week, 
March  7-13,  will  be  sponsored  by  the  grow- 
ers, shellers,  and  manufacturers  who  are 
members  of  the  National  Peanut  Council.  As 
an  associate  member  of  the  council,  the 
Georgia  Peanut  Commission  helps  to  support 
continued  work  In  research  and  promotion  of 
peanuts. 

Peanut  Week  offers  many  possibilities  for 
promotion.  Just  recently,  the  peanut  coun- 
cil completed,  arrangements  with  several  im- 
portant groups  to  attract  support  from  re- 
lated industries  for  Peanut  Week  this  year. 

Among  these  are  the  Super  Market  Insti- 
tute, whose  members  operate  stores  doing  a 
$23  billion  business  in  the  grocery  Industry; 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
comprising  State  associations  of  Independent 
grocers  throughout  the  country;  the  Coop- 
erative Pood  Distributors  Association,  which 
Is  the  chief  spokesman  for  the  77.000  volun- 
tary and  cooperative  stores;  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Grocers  Alliance,  whose  70  whole- 
salers service  thousands  of  stores. 

Each  of  these  groups  Is  requesting  full 
support  for  Its  members  for  Peanut  Week 
promotion,  and  grocers  are  being  directed 
to  contact  their  suppliers  for  promotional 
materials.  The  rest  is  up  to  the  peanut  In- 
dustry. Peanut  product  salesmen  will  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  tie  their 
sales  efforts  to  the  nationwide  attention  gen- 
erated by  National  Peanut  Week. 

Since  we  are  the  largest  peanut-producing 
State  in  the  Nation,   this  kind  of  activity 


means  better  markets,  bigger  sales,  and  more 
revenue  for  Georgia  peanut  producers. 

Publicity  kite  were  sent  out  recently  to 
food  editors  and  broadcasters,  and  the  pea- 
nut council  reports  that  raBf>onse  to  Peanut 
Week  by  the  press  Is  alrendy  exceptionally 
good.  This  special  Peanut  Week  promotion 
is  in  addition  to  our  own  national  promotion 
which  continues  all  year  round. 

There  is  much  more  activity  underway, 
all  of  it  promising  good  things  for  j>eanuts 
and  peanutgrowers. 

We  have  the  second  largest  cash  row  crop 
In  our  State,  and  our  Job  at  the  peanut  com- 
mission is  to  help  this  fine  crop  contribute 
even  more  to  the  well-being  of  our  farmers, 
and  thus  to  the  entire  State. 


Stop  Criticizing  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

OF    LOflSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP3ESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1965 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
veiT  few  persons  in  the  Greater  New  Or- 
leans area  who  don't  know  Mel  Leavitt. 

Whether  or  not  they  have  met  Mel  in 
pei"son.  New  Orleanians  know  him  from 
their  television  screens.  Polls  and  sur- 
veys have  attested  to  his  popularity,  and 
this  is  understandable  when  one  sees  one 
program  featuring  Mel  Leavitt.  Mel  can 
be  witty,  urbane,  enidite — and  nearly  al- 
ways provocative.  When  he  says  some- 
thing, a  lot  of  people  know  it  is  worth 
listening  to. 

In  addition  to  his  television  appear- 
ances. Mel  now  writes  a  column  for  the 
New  Orleans  Clarion-Herald,  the  official 
publication  of  the  Catholic  archdiocese 
of  New  Orleans, 

Mel's  column  in  the  March  4  Issue  of 
the  Clarion-Herald  was  entitled  "Stop 
Criticizing  America."  I  found  it  to  be 
a  thoughtful  summation  of  symptoms  we 
all  recognize.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  include 
that  article  into  the  Reoord,  and  I  rec- 
ommend its  contents  to  my  colleagues: 
Stop  CarriciziNc  America 
(By  Mel  Leavitt) 

I  think  it's  time  somebody  said  something 
positive  about  America  for  a  change  witliout 
indulging  in  either  an  orgy  of  self-rlghteous- 
nes,  self-criticism,  or  self-pity. 

What  is  needed  most  Is  to  reawaken  in 
Americans  some  of  the  pride,  sense  of  princi- 
ple, individual  courage,  initiative,  and  above 
all  Idealism  that  made  this  country  great. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  difficult  Job. 

Never  in  history  have  so  many  people  in 
one  Nation  had  it  so  good,  materially.  Too 
good  perhaps.  For  while  there  are  pocket^s 
of  poverty  reflecting  lack  of  physical  well- 
being,  there  are  many  more  abscesses  on  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  our  so-called  Great  So- 
ciety. 

We  have  begun  to  take  for  granted  our 
rights  while  overlooking,  too  often,  their 
foundation  in  responsibility.  We  have  come 
so  far.  so  fast,  we  sometimes  seem  to  feel 
America  owes  us  everything  materially,  and 
no  one  owes  America  anything  spiritually  ex- 
cept lipservice  to  its  llbertioB. 

As  a  result,  not  only  do  many  of  our  own 
Americans  believe,  but  much  of  the  world  is 
beginning  to  accept,  that  we  are  nothing  but : 
meddlers  in  Vietnam,  mucidlers  in  Harlem 
and  Selma,  chlselers  on  Wall  Street,  cheaters 


In  Ck)lorado  Springs,  and  corrupters  along 
Madison  Avenue. 

In  the  eyes  of  many  foreigners  America, 
sweet  land  of  liberty,  has  become  the  sour 
citadel   of  corruption. 

Our  attempts  to  defend  freedom  and  rc.n  t 
tyranny  In  Koera  and  Vietnam  are  con- 
demned as  examples  of  Yankee  imperml:  ;n 
or  Just  plain  stupidity  masquerading  r.s 
Idealism.  Sometimes  It  seems  a  tor^  -.t 
whether  we  are  resented  more  by  the  peo;)le 
we  are  fighting  or  those  we  defend. 

Our  painful  struggle  to  reach  a  solu*:  n 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights,  at  home,  is  Icyipcj 
upon  by  some  as  symptomatic  of  how  .n- 
democratic  this  democracy  has  bec'i:;ie. 
Overlooked  abroad  is  the  fact  that  virulent 
prejudice  and  hate,  much  more  deeply  rooud 
and  indefensible,  exist  in  virtually  every 
ether  nation,  civilized  or  otherwise,  and  ;.  s 
existed   for  centxiries  unsolved. 

Meanwhile  Yankee  dollars  roll  out  rr. ;. 
lessly  to  Zambazambaland  and  Tlmbuc(^;.e 
and  anti- Yankee  mobs,  whipped  up  by  rr.ri- 
Yankee  agitators,  j'ell  on  and  on:  "Ya::k.:e. 
go  home." 

Any  indication  that  America  might  ret 
tough  where  its  property  or  citizens  ;  re 
threatened  brings  down  the  self-rightr-i.s 
wrath  of  a  dozen  smaller,  corrupt,  dictiun-. 
ridden  and  Impoverished  nations.  Phony 
neutrals.  Communist  patsies,  and  tw3-!,;t 
dictators  seize  any  pretext  to  make  the  wcr'.d, 
and  their  own  weary  citizens,  forget  they 
have  a  million  times  worse  problems  at  hm'e 
which  they  carefully  submerge  or  ignoro. 

Obviously,  we  have  more  dramatic  Negro 
problems,  more  publicized  general  problcn.s 
than  anyone  else  because  no  one  else  ever 
has  attempted  to  assimilate  on  such  a  gr ..nd 
scale  not  Just  black  and  white  but  every 
other  race,  culture,  and  creed  in  what  we  c.U 
our  melting  pot. 

Nothing  melts  in  a  melting  pot  withcut 
heat. 

Certainly,  we  have  Negroes  and  wli;t'?s 
searching,  struggling,  advancing,  and  re- 
treating— but  at  the  same  time,  engaged  hi 
painful  progress,  if  sometimes  bitterly.  Tl\e 
point  is:  progress  Is  our  objective,  not  stale- 
mate and  subjugation. 

Everywhere  outside  the  United  States  we 
see  other  bitter  groups  engaged  only  In  cea.se- 
less  conflict.  Buddhist  and  Catholic,  Ct m- 
munist  and  anti-Communist,  Occidental  ;ind 
Oriental  In  Vietnam,  Arab  and  Jew  in  die 
Middle  East,  Hindu  and  Moslem  in  India, 
Negro  and  West  Indian  In  British  Guian.v 
Greek  and  Turk  In  Cyprus,  Negro  and  whit« 
in  South  Africa,  anybody  and  everybody  it 
seems  in  the  Congo. 

In  few  places  on  this  imperfect  planet  h.;s 
anyone  reached  a  point  of  mere  tolerance, 
much  less  understanding  and  equality.  But 
we  try,  because  democracy  is  committed  xo 
struggle,  morally,  for  all  humanity — not  jisst 
one  group's  Interests  of  fancies.  And  yet 
America,  because  it  has  achieved  more  un- 
derstanding than  anywhere  else,  is  the  wh.o- 
ping  boy  for  every  downtrodden.  Indigent 
or  resentful  sufferer,  yearning  to  be  free. 

The  have-nots  are  hostile  toward  thLK<;e 
who  have.  And  since  they  vastly  outnum- 
ber those  with  freedom,  resentment  (as  wtil 
as  social  Justice)  fuels  the  fires  of  commu- 
nism and  hate. 

Many  foreigners,  who  really  know  and  .ip- 
preciate  America's  conunitments,  are  alarn;ed 
by  our  own  creeping  cynicism  and  self-doubt. 
A  visitor  from  India  recently  told  me : 

"Why  do  you  Americans  criticize  and  c.^n- 
demn  yourselves  so  violently?  If  you're  not 
complaining  about  what's  wrong,  you're 
apologizing  for  what's  right.  You  have  t'^e 
highest  standard  of  living  in  tlie  worUi- 
the  envy  of  the  world — and  yet  you  mo. in 
eternally  about  how  corrupt  you  are.  You 
have  the  highest  level  of  literacy  and  the 
most  amazing  spread  of  literature  and  the 
arts.  And  yet  you  feel  uncultured  and 
uncouth. 
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"You  have  subsidized  half  the  world,  given 
away  billions  of  dollars  in  food,  medicine, 
and  technical  assistance — defended  freedom 
anywhere  and  everywhere  It  was  threat- 
ened— and  yet  some  of  you  worry  about  be- 
ing loved  and  appreciated. 

"Stop  apologizing"  he  said.  "Believe  me. 
If  half  the  foreigners  who  grumble  about 
.\merlca  had  half  a  chance  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica, they'd  give  up  everything  for  the 
opportunity. 

"You  seem  not  to  believe  in  yourselves 
anymore.  Not  Just  to  criticize  specific  prob- 
lems, but  to  doubt  yourself  generally.  I 
liave  met  some  people  who  seemed  embar- 
rassed at  being  Americans.  How  sad,  how 
strange.  They  should  be  proud.  Critical, 
yes — but  proud." 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  siimmed  up  his  feel- 
ing of  America  this  way:  "Sometimes  people 
caU  me  an  idealist.  Well,  that  is  the  way  I 
know  I  am  an  American.  America  Is  the  only 
idealistic  nation  In  the  world." 

He  also  said:  "The  Interesting  and  inspir- 
ing thought  about  America  is  tliat  •  •  • 
she  asks  nothing  for  herself  except  what  she 
has  a  right  to  ask  for  himianlty." 

Perti&pB,  one  of  Angelica's  troubles  is  that 
she  is  not  asking  enough  either  for  or  of  her- 
self anymore — except  her  own  prosperity. 
And  humanity.  Impoverished  Itself,  sees  her 
only  as  a  symbol  of  prosperity. 

We  have  apologized  so  often  tar  our  mo- 
tives, analyzed  so  thoroughly  ouz  defects,  ex- 
ported so  little  of  our  virtues  except  dollar 
values,  the  world  may  soon  see  us  chiefly  as 
a  dollar  sign,  rather  than  a  liberty  symbol. 
In  our  attempts  to  be  both  loved  and  re- 
spected— despite  our  money — ^we  are  fre- 
quently despised  because  of  it. 

Thus  Sukarno  can  tell  us  to  take  our  aid, 
after  he  has  taken  us  for  millions,  and  go  to 
hell.  Thus  Coaununlsts  can  preach  tbat 
America,  the  world's  most  religiously  In- 
spired nation,  has  already  gone  to  hell. 

A  nation  is  like  an  individual.  It  Is  dtf- 
ficult  to  ccoamand  love  and  respect,  unless 
one  has  love  and  respect  for  one's  self. 


Vice  President  Hnmplirey  Addresses 
Paeon  in  Terris  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  PRASER,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pacem 
In  Terris  conference  held  In  New  York 
City  last  month  was  honored  to  have 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  as 
one  of  its  main  speakers.  This  confer- 
ence, dedicated  to  the  late  Pope  John 
AAiii  and  centering  upon  his  historic 
encyclical,  was  addressed  by  outstanding 
theologians,  philosophers,  statesmen,  po- 
litical scientists,  and  scientists. 

The  Vice  President  headed  that  list. 
His  comments  upon  the  significance  of 
Pacem  in  Terris  were  an  Inspiration  to  all 
present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice  President's  re- 
marks can  be  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us 
as  well  as  to  those  who  were  fortunate  to 
hear  them  in  person.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  include  the  fuU  text 
of  Vice  President  Humphrey's  speech  In 
the  Record  : 


"Peack  on  Kaeth" — Rebcarks  or  Vice  Pbisi- 

DENT    HXTBEBT    H.    HUMFHBXT    BXTOIX    THE 

"Pacem  in  TksBis"  Contsskmck,  New  Yobk 

CiTT,  Februakt  17, 1985 

The  Scripture  tells  us  to  "pursue  peace" — 
and  mankind  has  since  the  beginning  of 
time  oondemned  the  horrors  of  war.  If  dis- 
cord and  strife,  wars  and  the  threat  of  wars 
have  persisted  throughout  history,  it  is  per- 
haps as  St.  Augrustlne  says:  "that  men  make 
war  not  because  they  love  peace  the  less,  but 
rather  becavise  they  love  their  own  kind  of 
peace  the  more."  Yet  men  of  peace  of  every 
kind  and  every  land  remember  well  the  year 
1963.  For  in  that  fateful  year  a  venerable 
apostle  of  peace  left  ovu:  world,  leaving  be- 
hind a  legacy  which  will  endure  for  years  to 
come.  Generations  of  men — yoiing  and  old 
alike — will  remember  the  final  testament  of 
that  gentle  peasant  Pope.  Pope  John  XXm. 
the  encyclical  "Pacem  in  Terris,"  in  which  he 
left  to  men  of  all  faiths,  to  men  holding 
many  concepts  of  peace,  an  outline  for  peace 
in  our  world  which  can  be  accepted  by  all 
men  of  good  will. 

And  if  our  generation  can  heed  the  parting 
plea  of  the  man  whose  work  we  honor  at 
this  conference,  generations  yet  to  come  may 
hope  to  live  in  a  world  where  in  the  words 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy  "the  strong 
are  Just,  the  weak  secure,  and  the  peace 
preserved." 

It  Is  a  privUege  and  an  honor  to  partici- 
pate In  this  conference  dedicated  to  explor- 
ing the  meaning  and  the  message  of  "Pacem 
in  Terris."  It  is  particularly  fitting  that  this 
convocation  meet  at  the  beginning  of  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Year.  I  am  confident 
that  your  deliberations  here  will  advance 
ova  world  along  the  road  to  "peace  on  earth" 
as  described  by  Pope  John. 

The  encycUcal  John  XXm  presented  to 
the  world  was  a  publte  phlloeophy  fc»'  a 
nuclear  era.  Comprehensive  in  scope,  his 
message  expounded  a  political  philosophy 
governing  relations  between  the  Individual 
and  the  state,  relations  between  states,  and 
relations  between  an  individual  state  and 
the  world  organizations. 

"Pacem  In  Terris"  continues  and  ccxnpletes 
the  social  philosophy  which  the  Pope  had 
begun  a  year  earlier  in  his  encyclical  "liat^' 
et  Magistra,"  in  which  he  elaborated  the 
principles  of  social  Justice  which  should 
guide  the  social  order.  In  "Pacem  in  Terris," 
he  extended  this  phll060(Ay  to  the  world, 
concentrating  now  on  relations  between 
states  and  the  role  of  the  world  community. 

This  encycUcal  represents  not  a  Utopian 
blueprint  for  world  peace,  presupposing  a 
sudden  change  In  the  nature  of  men. 
Rather,  it  represents  a  call  to  action  to 
leaders  of  nations,  presupptosing  only  a  grad- 
ual change  In  human  institutions.  It  is  not 
confined  to  elaborating  the  abstract  virtues 
of  peace  but  looks  to  the  buUding  of  a  world 
community  governed  by  institutions  capable 
of  preserving  peace. 

The  Pope  ouUlned  principles  which  can 
guide  the  actions  of  men — all  men  regardless 
of  color,  creed,  or  political  afiUlation — but  it 
Is  up  to  statesmen  to  decide  how  these 
principles  are  to  be  appUed.  The  challenge 
to  this  conference  is  to  provide  statesmen 
with  further  guldellnee  for  applying  the 
philosophy  of  "Pacem  in  Terris"  to  the  prob- 
lems confronting  our  world  in  1966. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks  princi- 
pally to  the  questions  of  relations  between 
states  and  to  that  of  a  w(X>ld  oonmaunlty. 
Pope  John's  preoccupation — and  our  pre- 
occupation today — is  with  an  ameUoratloc 
of  international  relations  in  the  light  of  the 
dangers  to  mankind  posed  by  the  ezlstenoe 
of  modem  nuclear  weapons.  The  leaders  at 
the  world  must  understand — as  he  luider- 
stood — that  sines  that  day  at  Alamogordo 
when  man  acquired  the  power  to  obliterate 
himself  from  the  face  ot  the  earth,  war  has 


worn  a  new  face.  And  the  vision  of  it  h^s 
sobered  all  men  and  demanded  ot  them  a 
keener  perception  of  mutual  Interests  and 
a  higher  raxler  of  responslbiUty.  Under 
these  cocKUtlons  Tnanirin<i  must  concentrate 
on  the  problems  that  unite  us  rather  than 
on  those  which  divide  us. 

Pope  John  proclaimed  that  the  issues  of 
war  and  peace  are  the  concern  of  all.  States- 
men— who  bear  a  heavier  responsibmty  than 
others — cannot  ignore  the  ImpUcatlonB  for 
the  Biu^lval  of  mankind  of  new  discoveries 
ia  technology,  biology,  nuclear  physics,  and 
space.  In  this  nuclear  age  the  deliberate 
initiation  of  full-scale  war  as  an  instrument 
of  national  poUcy  has  become  foUy. 

Originally  a  means  to  protect  natlcnial  in- 
terests, war  today  can  assure  the  death  of  a 
Nation,  the  decimation  of  a  continent. 

Nuclear  power  has  placed  into  the  hands 
of  men  the  power  to  destroy  all  that  man 
has  created.  Only  responsible  statesmen — 
who  perceive  that  perseverance  in  the  pur- 
suit of  peace  is  not  cowardice,  but  courage, 
that  restraint  in  the  use  of  forces  is  not 
weakness,  but  wisdom — can  prevent  present 
international  rivalries  tTOtn  leading  to  an 
incinerated  world. 

The  confrontation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  over  Cuba  tn  the 
autumn  of  1962  imdoubtedly  weighed  heavily 
in  the  Pope's  thinking  and  lent  urg«icy  to 
his  concern  to  halt  tlie  nuclear  arms  race. 
Addressing  the  leaders  of  the  world,  he 
stated: 

"Justice,  right,  reason,  and  humanity  ur- 
gently demand  that  the  arms  race  should 
cease;  t^iat  the  stockpUes  which  exist  in 
various  countries  should  be  reduced  equally 
and  simultaneously  by  the  parties  conoemed; 
that  nuclear  weapons  should  be  banned;  and 
that  a  general  agreement  should  eventually 
be  reached  about  progressive  disarmament 
and  an  effective  method  of  control." 

This  plea  had  special  pertinence  for  the 
leaders  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  principal  nuclear  powers. 

A  few  months  later.  President  Kennedy 
demonstrated  the  UjS.  commitment  to  the 
goal  of  peace.  In  a  speech  at  American 
University  in  June  of  1963,  he  called  for  re- 
newed efforts  toward  a  "more  practical, 
more  attainable  peace — based  not  (xi  a  sud- 
den revolution  in  human  nature  but  on  a 
gradual  evolution  in  hunvan  institutions — 
on  a  series  of  concrete  actions  and  effective 
agreements  which  are  tn  the  Interest  of  all 
concerned." 

The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  responded 
favorably.  In  October  1963,  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  governments  signed  a 
treaty  banning  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  outer  space,  and  tinder  water.  This 
treaty  won  resprct  throughout  the  world  for 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union — 
Indeed  for  all  nations  who  signed  it.  It  has 
Inspired  hope  tar  the  future  of  mankind  on 
this  planet.  And  members  of  this  audience 
will  recall  that  the  man  who  first  proposed 
a  test  ban  treaty  way  back  in  1956 — and  who 
shares  in  the  credit  for  its  accomplish- 
ment— is  the  UjS.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  Ambassador  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson. 

The  nuclear  test  ban  was  the  first  step 
in  the  path  toward  a  more  enduring  peace. 
"The  longest  Journey  begins  with  a  single 
step,"  President  Johnson  has  said — and  that 
single  step  has  been  taken. 

Other  steps  have  foUowed. 

We  have  resolved  not  to  station  weapons 
at  mass  destruction  in  space.  A  United  Na- 
tions resolution,  Jointly  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  called 
cm  all  ooimtrles  to  refrain  from  such  action. 
It  was  adapted  tj  acclamation — without  • 
single  dissenting  vote. 

This  was  a  vital  step  toward  preventing 
the  extension  of  the  arms  race  into  outer 
space. 
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This  year  tbe  United  States  Ib  cutting  back 
on  the  production  of  flBal(»uible  materials. 
Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
announced  cutbacks  In  their  planned  pro- 
duction of  fissionable  materials  for  use  In 
weapons.  As  President  Johnson  has  stated, 
the  race  for  large  nuclear  stockpiles  can  be 
provocative  as  well  as  wasteful. 

The  need  for  Instant  communication  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union — to  avoid  the  miscalculation  which 
might  lead  to  nuclear  war — was  proven  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Since  that 
time,  we  have  established  a  "hot  line"  be- 
tween Washington  and  Moscow  to  avoid 
such  miscalculation. 

~The  agenda  for  the  future  remains  long. 
Among  the  measures  needed  to  limit  the 
dangers  of  the  nuclear  age  are  measures  de- 
signed to  prevent  war  by  miscalculation  or 
accident. 

We  must  seek  agreements  to  obtain  safe- 
guards against  svirprlse  attacks.  Including 
a  network  of  selected  observation  points. 
We  must  seek  to  restrict  the  nuclear  arms 
race  by  preventing  the  transfer  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  the  control  of  nonnuclear  na- 
tions; transferring  fissionable  materials  from 
military  to  peaceful  purposes,  and  by  outlaw- 
ing underground  tests,  with  adequate  In- 
spection and  enforcement.  The  United 
States  has  offered  a  freeze  on  the  produc- 
tion of  aircraft  and  missiles  used  for  de- 
livering nuclear  weapons.  Such  a  freeze 
might  open  the  door  to  reductions  in  nuclear 
strategic  delivery  vehicles. 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  pursue  every  reasonable  avenue  toward 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  In  limiting 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  And  the  President 
has  made  it  clear  that  he  will  leave  nothing 
undone,  no  mile  imtraveled  to  further  the 
pursuit  of  peace. 

Today  In  the  year  1965  we  must  recognize 
that  the  next  major  step  in  controlling  the 
nuclear  arms  race  may  require  mb  to  look 
beyond  the  narrow  United  States-Soviet 
competition  to  the  past.  For  the  explosion 
of  a  nuclear  device  by  Communist  China  In 
1964  has  Impressed  upon  us  once  again  that 
the  world  of  today  is  no  longer  the  bipolar 
world  of  an  earlier  decade.  Nuclear  compe- 
tition Is  no  longer  limited  to  two  super- 
powers. 

The  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  Europe 
to  enable  the  nations  of  Europe  to  have  a 
greater  share  in  nuclear  defense  policy — 
without  encouraging  the  development  of  in- 
dependent national  nuclear  deterrents — con- 
stitute a  recognition  of  this. 

In  addition  to  Europe,  we  now  have  the 
problem  of  finding  ways  of  preventing  the 
further  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
Asia,  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  the  Middle 
East. 

With  the  explosion  of  the  Chinese  nuclear 
device  several  months  ago — and  the  prospect 
of  others  to  follow — It  may  be  that  the  most 
Immediate  next  step  In  controlling  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  is  the  prevention  of  further 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  In  Asia. 

In  view  of  the  evident  determination  of 
the  present  Communist  government  o£  main- 
land China  to  vise  Its  limited  nuclear  capa- 
bility it  hopes  to  develop  for  maximum  poli- 
tical and  prcq>aganda  benefit.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  other  modem  Asian  nations  are 
tempted  to'  bxiild  their  own  nuclear  deter- 
rent. 

But  the  nations  on  the  perimeter  of  Com- 
munist China  are  not  alone.  As  President 
Johnson  has  stated.  "The  nations  that  do  not 
seek  national  nuclear  weapons  can  be  siu-e 
that  If  they  neell  our  strong  support  against 
some  threat  of  nuclear  blackmail,  then  they 
will  have  it." 

If  the  need  for  preventing  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  is  more  inunedlate 
In  Asia  today.  It  is  no  less  Important  In 
Latin  America.  Africa  and  the  Near  East. 


All  of  these  areas  are  ripe  fbr  regional  arms 
pacts  which  would  prevent  these  countries 
from  developing  nuclear  weapons.  Nuclear 
weapons  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  In 
preserving  their  security.  The  introduction 
of  these  weapons  would  provoke  a  rivalry 
that  would  Imperil  the  peace  of  Latin 
America  and  Africa  and  Intensify  the  present 
rivalries  in  the  Near  East.  It  would  endanger 
the  precarious  economies  of  countries  which 
already  possess  military  forces  too  large  for 
their  security  needs  and  too  expensive  to 
be  maintained  without  outside  assistance. 

Such  nuclear  arms  control  agreements 
should  naturally  be  Initiated  by  the  nations 
of  the  area.  In  Latin  America,  such  an 
agreement  has  already  been  proposed. 
Should  the  nations  of  Latin  America,  of 
Africa  and  the  Near  East  through  their  own 
institutions  or  through  the  United  Nations, 
take  the  Initiative  in  establishing  nuclear 
free  zones,  they  will  earn  the  appreciation 
of  all  nations  of  the  world.  Containment 
In  these  areas  would  represent  a  major  step 
toward  world  peace.  1 

If  nuclear  rivalry  is  an  obstacle  to  peace 
today,  it  Is  not  the  only  one. 

In  Pacem  in  Terris,  John  XXni  returned 
to  a  theme  he  had  discussed  In  Mater  et 
Maglstra  when  he  stated:  "Given  the  growing 
interdependence  among  peoples  of  the  earth, 
It  is  not  possible  to  preserve  lasting  peace 
If  glaring  economic  Inequality  among  them 
persists."  If  control  of  nuclear  weapons 
is  a  central  issue  in  improving  relations 
between  East  and  West,  accelerating  the 
economic  development  of  now  nations  Is  es- 
sential to  harmony  between  North  and 
South. 

In  Latin  America,  In  Asia,  and  Africa,  an- 
other threat  to  peace  lies  In  the  shocking 
Inequality  between  privileged  and  impover- 
ished, between  glittering  capitals  and  fester- 
ing slums,  between  booming  industrial  re- 
gions and  primitive  rural  areas.  A  real 
threat  to  peace  In  these  areas  Is  the  revolu- 
tionary challenge  of  an  unjust  social  order 
In  which  true  peace — peace  based  on  Jus- 
tice— is  impossible. 

Those  who  have  been  "more  blessed  with 
this  world's  goods"  must  heed  the  Pope's 
plea  to  assist  "those  polltioal  communities 
whose  citizens  suffer  from  poverty,  misery 
and  hunger  and  who  lack  even  the  elemen- 
tary rights  of  the  human  person." 

We  must  do  this  out  of  compassion — 
for  we  are  our  brother's  keeper.  And  we 
alsd  do  it  out  of  self-interest  as  well — for  our 
lot  is  their  lot,  our  future  their  future,  our 
peace  their  peace.  This  planet  is  sirpply 
too  small  for  the  Insulation  of  the  rich 
against  turbulence  bred  of  Injustice  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

The  fiow  of  foreign  aid — both  capital  and 
technical  assistance — is  Indispensable  to  the 
narrowing  of  the  gap  between  rich  nations 
and  poor.  Much  has  been  done  by  individ- 
ual nations  and  by  International  organiza- 
tion. But  more  must  be  done — both  through 
foreign  aid  and  by  enlarging  their  opportu- 
nities for  trade — to  assist  5iose  developing 
nations  which  are  striving  to  bring  to  their 
people  the  economic  and  social  benefits  of 
modern  civilization.  The  exsu;t  dimensions 
of  the  task  and  the  most  eilectlve  way  of  ful- 
filling It  are  questions  which  deserve  further 
attention  by  the  United  Nations. 

If  the  arms  race  is  a  strain  on  the  economy 
of  rich  nations,  it  Is  an  Intolerable  burden 
on  that  of  poor  nations.  For  developing  na- 
tions with  a  rapidly  expanding  population, 
primitive  economic  institutions,  and  little 
capital  development,  participation  In  a  nu- 
clear arms  race  is  indefensible. 

A  pioneer  statesman  of  the  nuclear  era, 
the  late  Senator  Brien  McMahon,  proposed 
almost  two  decades  age  that  resources  di- 
verted from  the  arms  race  could  be  set  aside 
to  meet  the  unmet  social  and  economic  needs 
of  mankind.  His  counsel  refnains  valid  to- 
day. 
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The  man  whom  we  honor  today— like  his 
predecessors — ^recognized  that  a  secure  peace 
depends  on  a  stable  world  comm\inity.  And 
a  stable  world  conmnunity  requires  a  viable 
international  organization. 

The  strengthening  of  the  existing  world 
organization — the  United  Nations — is  one  of 
our  most  urgent  tasks. 

Today  we  hear  voices  advocating  abandon- 
ment of  the  United  Nations,  withdrawal  from 
the  United  Nations.  They  are  misguided. 
They  would  abandon  an  Imperfect  instru- 
ment for  preserving  world  peace  because 
they  dislike  our  Imperfect  world.  To  aban- 
don the  U.N. — or  to  Immobilize  it  through 
crippling  restrictions  or  failure  to  support 
it — would  only  prove  that  our  generation 
had  forgotten  the  lessons  of  half  a  century 
of  nationalism  and  Isolationism.  Let  those 
who  would  destroy  the  United  Nations  recall 
the  International  anarchy  that  followed  the 
demise  of  the  League  of  Nations.  In  a  nu- 
clear era  when  anarchy  can  lead  to  annihila- 
tion, the  United  Nations  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  all  nations — large  and  small,  ricti 
and  poor.  The  heroes  of  the  world  commu- 
nity are  not  those  who  withdraw  when  dif- 
ficulties ensue — not  those  who  can  envision 
neither  the  prospect  of  success  nor  the  con- 
sequence of  failure — but  those  who  stand 
the  heat  of  the  battle — the  fight  for  world 
peace  through  the  United  NaUons. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  General  Assembly 
has  felt  obliged  to  go  into  recess  whUe  nego- 
tiations proceed  in  search  of  a  solution  to 
the  present  constitutional  impasse. 

This  Is  not  a  happy  situation  and  It  raises 
some  political  and  legal  problems  for  the 
U.N.'s  largest  contributor  as  I  am  svue  It  docs 
for  other  members.  There  are  several  thint's 
to  be  noted  about  this  crisis. 

First,  the  United  Nations  wiU  continue  even 
though  the  General  Assembly  has  been  dead- 
locked by  a  refusal  of  certain  members  to 
meet  tlieir  obligations.  The  Security  Coun- 
cil is  not  affected — nor  are  the  operations  of 
that  diversified  family  of  afllllated  agencies 
in  the  U.N.  system. 

Second,  the  membership  Includes  nations 
with  radically  different  ideas  about  the 
proper  role  of  international  organizations  in 
world  affairs;  yet  none  denies  they  have  a 
role.  The  argiunent  is  not  whether  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  should  continue  to  ftxnctlon 
but  under  what  ground  rules  it  should  carry 
on. 

Third,  the  United  Nations  has  expanded 
rapidly  and  almost  continuously  for  two  de- 
cades now — and  in  the  course  of  it  the  mem- 
bership has  more  than  doubled.  In  the 
naeantime,  the  world  environment  in  which 
it  operates  has  undergone  pervasive  change. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  sur- 
prising if  the  organization  did  not  face  some 
awkward  adjustments  to  new  realities. 

It  may  take  time  and  patience  and  a  high 
capacity  to  absorb  frustration  before  the 
General  Assembly  gets  back  on  the  track  or 
selects  a  somewhat  different  road  ahead.  But 
I  am  confident  we  meet  in  the  hall  of  an 
institution  which  Is  In  the  throes  of  growing 
pains — not  in  the  grip  of  a  fatal  disease. 

Another  aspect  of  the  world  organization 
that  requires  immediate  strengthening  Is  tlie 
peacekeeping  machinery  of  the  United  Nn- 
tions.  Given  the  scope  and  the  scale  of  major 
power  interests  and  commitments  around  tho 
world — we  are  required  to  assume  that  aiir 
armed  conflict  may  bear  within  It  the  seeds 
of  a  nuclear  disaster. 

So  a  workable  peace  system  must  be  ab> 
to  resolve  by  nonviolent  means  the  kinds  of 
disputes  which  in  the  past  have  led  to  wars- 
and  to  keep  disruptive  change  in  nonviolent 
channels. 

Here  we  can  begin  to  see  Just  how  opera- 
tional a  peace  system  must  be — to  visualize 
peacekeeping  machinery  in  being  and  lu 
action. 
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In  Its  most  operational  and  visible  form, 
peacekeeping  in  action  Is  an  armed  patrol  of 
soldiers  of  peace  in  blue  berets — standing  be- 
tween warring  ethnic  groups  In  Cyprus  •  •  • 
men  who  patrol  the  Gaza  Strip  24  hours  a 
day  for  the  8th  year  running,  those  who 
jump  m  to  repair  breaches  of  the  peace  along 
the  other  frontiers  of  Israel,  others  who  still 
stand  watch  along  the  15-year-old  truce  line 
In  Kashmir,  and  stUl  others  who  keep  tabs 
on  the  armistice  line  along  the  38th  parallel 
in  Korea. 

These  units  of  operational  peacekeeping 
machinery  were  in  place  and  in  action  when 
we  arose  this  morning  and  they  vrtll  be  there 
when  we  go  to  bed  tonight  because  there 
was  an  international  organization  to  deal 
with  threats  to  the  peace;  because  there  were 
established  rules  and  procedures  for  con- 
ducting the  business  of  peacekeeping;  be- 
cause there  was  a  way  to  finance  peacekeep- 
ing missions;  and  because  members  made 
available  personnel  and  equipment  and 
transport  and  other  goods  and  services. 

But  the  machinery  of  peace  Is  much  more 
than  keeping  an  uneasy  truce;  it  is  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Secretariat;  It  Is  conference  machin- 
ery and  voting  procedures  and  resolutions 
and  assessments;  it  Is  a  mission  of  Inquiry 
or  observation — and  a  single  civilian  moving 
anonymously  from  private  meeting  to  pri- 
vate meeting  on  a  conciliation  assignment. 

Peacekeeping  machinery  is  organization — 
plus  people  and  resources — designed  and 
operated  to  sustain  a  secure  world  order. 

What  we  have  so  far  Is  rudimentary — even 
primitives-machinery.  It  Is  not  as  exten- 
sive as  It  should  be.  It  is  not  as  versatile  as 
it  should  be.  It  is  not  as  reliable  as  it 
should  be. 

But  it  is  machinery.  It  has  proved  to  be 
workable  in  practice  when  enough  members 
in  practice  wanted  It  to  work. 

Clearly  one  of  the  requirements  of  a  work- 
able peace  system  Is  to  supplement  and  com- 
plement and  Improve  the  operational  peace- 
keeping machinery  of  the  United  Nations. 

Eventually  we  would  hope  that  this 
machinery  would  be  In  a  position  to  seek  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  and  Incipient 
conflicts — Ideally  by  quiet  conciliation — If 
need  be  by  verbal  confrontation  before  the 
bar  of  world  opinion — and  In  extremes  by 
placing  whatever  kind  of  peacekeeping  force 
Is  needed  in  a  position  between  antagonists — 
so  that  no  sovereignty  is  without  potential 
international  protection  and  no  nation  need 
call  upon  other  nations  to  help  protect  them 
from  predatory  neighbors.  Today  we  recog- 
nize that  this  is  not  possible. 

In  1954  the  Geneva  accords  were  ratified 
guaranteeing  the  Independent  status  of  South 
Vietnam.  Today  In  Vietnam  that  freedom  is 
endangered  by  the  systematic  attempt  of  for- 
eign backed  subversives  to  win  control  of  the 
country.  Today  peace  In  southeast  Asia  can 
be  obtained  If  the  violators  will  cease  their 
aggression. 

Our  policy  Is  clear.  We  will  continue  to 
seek  a  return  to  the  essentials  of  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1954.  We  will  resist  aggression. 
We  will  be  faithful  to  a  friend.  We  seek  no 
wider  war.  We  seek  no  dominion.  Our  goal 
in  southeast  Asia  Is  today  what  It  was  In 
1954 — what  it  was  in  1962.  Our  goal  is  peace 
and  freedom  for  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

An  essential  step  for  the  strengthening  of 
peacekeeping  is  the  establishment  of  a  flexi- 
ble troop  callup  system  for  future  emer- 
gencies. The  U-N.  cannot  do  its  peacekeeping 
Job  if  there  are  long  delays  In  getting  Its 
forces  to  world  trouble  spots. 

The  Secretary  General's  request  that  mem- 
bers maintain  special  U.N.  peacekeeping  con- 
tingents deserves  the  support  of  all,  and  I 
rejoice  that  some  members  have  already 
responded — Canada,  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, the  Netherlands,  and  Iran. 

The  United  States  will  assist  in  this 
strengthening  of  the  peacekeeping  capcMSlty 


by  helping  to  train  and  equip  contingents 
of  other  nations  earmarked  for  UJf.  use — 
by  transporting  these  units  when  neces- 
sary— and  by  paying  their  fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  peacekeeping  operations.  We  hope 
others  will  do  the  same. 

It  Is,  of  coturse,  the  smaller  coimtrles  which 
stand  in  the  greatest  need  of  International 
protection.  But  the  great  powers  have  an 
equal  Interest  in  effective  peacekeeping  ma- 
chinery. ' 

For  a  nation  like  the  United  States,  the 
Investment  in  U.N.  peacekeeping  is  one  of 
the  best  we  can  make.  We  do  not  aspire  to 
any  Pax  Americana.  We  have  no  desire  to 
play  the  role  of  global  gendarme.  Although 
we  shall  honor  our  commitments  to  assist 
friendly  nations  in  preserving  their  freedom, 
we  have  no  desire  to  Interject  American 
troops  into  explosive  local  disputes. 

But  disputes  do  occiu*;  and  If  hostilities 
are  to  be  ended  and  the  peace  preserved, 
there  must  be  some  outside  force  available 
to  Intervene.  In  many  cases — though  not  In 
all — a  stable  professional  U.N.  force  can  play 
that  role. 

Therefore  both  the  large  powers  and  the 
small  powers  have  a  conunon  interest — if  for 
different  reasons — in  effective  International 
peacekeeping  machinery. 

This  is  why  the  current  Impasse  in  the 
General  Assembly — and  the  consequent 
paralysis  in  Its  ability  to  rise  to  an  emergency 
if  need  be — is  to  be  so  deeply  regretted. 

rv 

I  have  dwelt  briefly  this  evening  on  but 
three  of  the  foremost  problems  of  peace — 
nuclear  competition,  the  gap  between  rich 
nations  and  poor,  and  the  need  for  building 
a  world  community  through  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  this  Conference  you  will  explore 
others. 

A  year  ago  in  addressing  the  United  Na- 
tions, President  Johnson  stated:  "All  that  we 
have  built  In  the  wealth  of  nations,  and  all 
that  we  plan  to  do  toward  a  better  life  for 
all,  will  be  in  vain  if  our  feet  should  slip, 
or  our  vision  falter,  and  our  hopes  ended 
in  another  worldwide  war.  If  there  is  one 
commitment  more  Uian  any  other  that  I 
wotild  like  to  leave  with  you  today,  it  is  my 
unswerving  commitment  to  the  keeping  and 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  peace." 

Our  commitment  to  strengthening  the 
peace  has  not  weakened.  We  seek  a  peace 
that  is  more  than  a  pause  between  wars. 
But  our  knowledge  of  ourselves  tells  us  that 
we  can  expect  no  sudden  epidemic  of  peace, 
that  we  have  far  to  go  before  as  President 
Johnson  says  the  "greatness  of  our  Institu- 
tions" matches  the  "grandeur  of  our  inten- 
tions." The  pursuit  of  peace  is  a  gradual 
process. 

Peace  Is  too  Important  to  be  the  exclusive 
concern  of  the  great  powers.  It  requires  the 
attention  of  all — small  nations  and  large, 
old  nations  and  new. 

The  pursuit  of  peace  resembles  the  build- 
ing of  a  great  cathedral.  It  is  the  work  of 
generations.  In  concept  it  requires  a  master 
architect;  in  execution,  the  labors  of  many. 

The  pursuit  of  peace  requires  time — but 
we  use  time  as  a  tool  and  not  as  a  couch. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  profit  from  the  vi- 
sion of  peace  left  by  great  men  who  came  our 
way. 

We  honor  Pope  John  XXIH  on  this  occa- 
sion not  because  he  demonstrated  that  per- 
fect peace  can  be  achieved  In  a  short  time. 
We  honor  him  because  he  raised  our  hop>es 
and  exalted  our  vision. 

He  realized  that  the  hopes  and  expectations 
aroused  could  not  all  be  satisfied  In  the  Im- 
mediate future.  What  can  be  accomplished 
In  a  limited  time  will  always  fall  short  of 
expectations. 

This  shotUd  not  discourage  us.  What  Is 
Important  is  that  we  be  prepared  to  give 
some  evidence  that  progress  toward  peace 
Is  being  made,  that  some  of  the  unsolved 
problems  of  peace  can  be  met  in  the  future. 


This  Is  the  vision  which  Pope  Jotxn  left  us 
In  his  encyclical  "Pacem  in  Terris." 

"Without  vision  the  people  perish,"  says 
the  Scripture. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  our  generation  to  convert 
this  vision  of  peace  Into  reality. 


We  Hope  So,  Seaator 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  ntiOAMk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10. 1965 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  previously  granted,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Shelbyville,  Ind.,  News.  March  2,  1965: 
Wk  Hope  So.  Senator 

Indiana's  Senator  Birch  Bath  yesterday 
released  a  pmrtlal  list  of  witnesses  who  will 
testify  at  hearings  starting  Wednesday  In 
Washington  on  proposed  plans  for  the  reap- 
portionment of  State  legislatures. 

There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  Interest  In 
those  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments,  of  which  Bath 
is  chairman,  and  the  Interest  ranges  far  and 
wide  both  within  the  Congress  and  without 
and  among  both  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

The  conunlttee  wUl  receive  testimony  on 
prop>osed  amendments  sponsored  by  Senators 
Everett  Dirksen,  Republican,  of  minols. 
Frank  Chtthch,  Democrat,  of  Idaho,  and 
Jacob  Javtts,  Republican,  of  New  York. 

The  amendments  prop>o6e  means  by  which 
one  house  of  bicameral  leglslattires  could  be 
apportioned  based  on  factors  other  than 
population.  A  recent  US.  Supreme  Court 
ruling  held  that  under  the  Constitution 
State  legislatures  must  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  population  only. 

Bath,  who  is  not  sponsoring  any  legisla- 
tion on  reapportionment,  said  he  believes 
"there  can  be  some  acconunodatlon  whereby 
the  majority  can  be  properly  represented 
without  destroying  reasonable  autonomy  of 
the  States  to  determine  their  own  method  of 
apportionment ." 

We  hope  so.  Senator. 

Insofar  as  Indiana  Is  concerned,  the  ques- 
tion Involved  Is  whether  we  are  to  have  a 
permanent  method  of  apportionment  which 
permits  domination  of  the  general  assembly 
In  both  houses  by  a  handful  of  the  largest 
counties — or  whether  the  legislature  Is  gcH 
Ing  to  be  authorized  If  it  so  desires  to  give 
residents  of  the  less-populous  areas  some 
meastu^  of  defensive  power  against  having 
their  representatives  overridden  on  all  Issues 
In  which  conflicts  of  Interest  may  arise. 

Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  Warren,  in 
his  now  well-publicized  remarks  as  Governor 
of  California  In  1948.  gave  one  of  the  best  en- 
dorsements for  balanced  legislative  repre- 
sentation when  he  said:  "Many  California 
counties  are  far  more  important  in  the  life 
of  the  State  than  their  population  bears  to 
the  entire  population  of  the  State.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  I  have  never  been  In  favor 
of  restricting  the  representation  In  the  Sen- 
ate to  a  strictly  population  basis  •  •  •. 
Moves  have  been  made  to  upset  the  balanced 
representation  In  our  State,  even  though  it 
has  served  us  well  and  Is  strictly  In  accord 
with  the  American  tradition  and  the  pat- 
tern of  our  National  Government." 

We  do  not  repeat  this  statement  as  • 
means  of  accusing  Justice  Warren  of  incon- 
sistency. In  1948,  he  was  presenting  views 
on  what  he  considered  best  for  his  State. 
Federal  courts  at  that  time  had  declined  to 
Intervene  In  State  legislative  matters.  When 
he  wrote  the  Court  m^orlty  opinion  last 
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June,  he  was  speaking  as  a  Judge  interpreting 
what  toe  felt  the  Federal  Constitution  today 
requires  of  State  legislatures. 

But  what  Mr.  Warren  stated  back  In  1948 
expresses,  we  believe,  what  the  great  major- 
ity of  Americans  feel  is  stlU  valid  today 
with  reference  to  all  State  bicameral  legisla- 
tures. Here  in  Indiana,  the  so-called  Federal 
plan  in  which  representation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  based  more  closely  on 
population  and  the  Senate  more  closely  on 
geography,  has  served  the  best  interests  of 
the  whole  State  very  well. 


Education  for  Suryival 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OF  VntGIMlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10. 1965 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent,  I  insert  in  the  Record  a 
speech  recently  made  before  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  at  its  meeting  here  in 
WEtshington  on  the  subject  of  "National 
Americanism  and  National  Loyalty  Day 
Committees."  by  the  Honorable  Edwin  E. 
WxLtis.  of  Louisiana. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  Mr.  Willis  is  especially  fitted  to 
make  such  an  outstanding  talk  as  this. 
His  thoughts  are  soimdly  developed  and 
express  the  sort  of  logic  that  should  ap- 
peal to  every  American,  regardless  of  his 
station  in  life. 

I  should  like  to  call  this  address  to  the 
ftttention  of  my  colleagues.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Education  for  Sttrvival 

Mr.  Commander,  ofBcers,  and  members  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  accept  the  invitation  of  your  Na- 
tional Commander,  Buck  Jenkins,  to  address 
this  meeting  today.  I  have  long  been  famU- 
lar  with  the  outstanding  work  the  VFW  has 
done  both  In  the  area  of  fighting  communism 
and  promoting  Americanism;  hence  my 
pleasure  in  being  here. 

I  am  going  to  speak  about  a  subject  you 
men  are  greatly  Interested  in — education, 
and  I  am  going  to  talk  not  about  education 
in  general,  about  the  teaching  of  mathemat- 
ics or  science,  languages  or  such,  but  about 
a  much  more  important  t3r]>e  of  education, 
education  for  the  very  survival  of  our  coun- 
try. 

We  are  at  war  again  today — in  Vietnam. 
In  this  war,  communism  Is  again  showing  its 
face  very  clearly — so  clearly  that  no  person  of 
intelligence  and  Integrity  can  mistake  Its 
true  natvire  and  the  seriousness  of  the  chal- 
lenge it  presents  to  us.  The  war  in  Vietnam 
reminds  us  of  another  war  we  fought  In  Asia 
not  long  ago,  a  war  in  which  some  of  you 
probably  served,  the  Korean  war.  We  lost 
33.000  of  the  flower  of  American  youth  in 
that  war.  In  toto,  we  suffered  over  150,000 
casualties. 

More  than  one  political  writer  has  com- 
metned  recently  on  certain  of  the  similarities 
between  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  that  In 
Korea.  Their  comments  have  caused  me  to 
think  back  to  some  of  the  major  develop- 
n\ents  in  the  Korean  war,  some  of  the  things 
that  war  revealed  about  the  greatness  of 
America — and  also  about  our  weaknesses. 

AU  of  you,  I  am  sure,  recall  the  shock  that 
hit  our  country  when,  at  the  end  of  hostU- 
Ities,  21  members  of  our  armed  services  who 
bad  been  taken  prisoners  of  war  refiised  re- 


patriation. Instead  of  coming  back  to  their 
native  land,  they  chose  to  go  over  to  the 
enemy,  the  same  enemy  that  bad  visited  hor- 
rible atrocities  on  thousands  of  American 
soldiers,  in  addition  to  causing  the  casxialtles 
I  have  Just  mentioned. 

Twenty-one  men,  of  course,  were  no  more 
than  a  minlscule  percentage  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  men  who  served  in  Korea  and  who 
served  bravely  and  with  unswerving  loyalty. 
But  nothing  like  this  had  ever  happened  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  something  that  hit  hard  and  is  hard  to 
forget.  It  is  also  something  I  believe  we 
should  not  forget — for  reasons  I  will  discuss 
later. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  reminds  me  of  one  of 
the  defectors  I  have  referred  to.  a  man  named 
Scott  Rush,  who  lived  In  Red  China  for  10 
years  after  the  Korean  war  had  ended  and 
then  returned  to  this  country  In  September 
1963.  No  one  would  say  that  this  man  de- 
serves any  great  glory,  but  at  the  same  time, 
when  he  finally  returned  home,  he  made  some 
statements  which  indicate  that  he  learned  a 
lot  during  the  time  he  was  held  prisoner  and 
during  the  10  years  he  lived  in  Red  China. 
Although  he  is  a  relatively  uneducated  man, 
he  learned,  perhapvs,  a  lesson  which  some  of 
our  intellectuals  have  not  learned. 

Before  going  into  that,  however.  I  would 
like  to  review  certain  recent  developments  in 
this  country — developments  which  highlight 
the  importance  and  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
to  say  when  he  did  come  home. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  five  persons,  three  of 
them  American  citizens — and  all  relatively 
young — were  arrested  for  a  conspiracy  to 
bomb  and  destroy  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, the  Liberty  Bell,  and  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  in  New  York  City,  three  of  America's 
most  cherished  memorials. 

Within  the  last  year  and  a  half,  approxi- 
mately 130  young  Americana,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  college  students  or  gradviates, 
have  traveled  to  Cuba  In  flagrant  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  While 
there,  many  of  them  have  made  statements 
viciously  attacking  their  native  land.  They 
watched  a  moving  pictiire  produced  by  the 
Vletoong  In  North  Vietnam  and  cheered 
when.  In  it.  they  saw  an  American  plane 
shot  down. 

The  leaders  of  this  group  have  stated  that 
they  next  plan  to  defy  their  country  by 
organizing  groups  of  young  Americans  to 
travel  to  Red  China,  Nortt  Vietnam  and 
Albania — countries  where  travel  by  all  U.S. 
citizens  is  beuined  without  special  permis- 
sion. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  a  Communist  propa- 
ganda film  on  Vietnam — p>o6sibly  the  same 
one  I  have  Jiist  mentioned^was  shown  to 
an  audience  of  about  350  persons  at  a  major 
university  In  New  York  City.  The  showing 
was  sponsored  by  the  new,  ultrarevolutlonary 
Communist  organization,  the  progressive 
labor  movement.  There  was  loud  applause 
when  the  film  showed  a  Vietcong  leader  em- 
bracing Mao  "I^e-tung,  Chairman  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Red  Ohlna. 

During  the  question-and-answer  period  at 
the  end  of  the  showing  ot  this  film,  one 
student  stood  up  and  said,  "Let's  have  a 
round  of  applause  for  the  Americans  fighting 
and  dying  in  Vietnam." 

The  New  York  Times  reported  that  only 
about  15  students  In  the  audience  ap- 
plauded. All  the  others  turned  their  backs 
on  this  plea. 

At  a  conference  on  socialism  in  America, 
held  at  a  famous  and  very  old  New  England 
university  In  February  1964,  attended  by  400 
students,  the  so-called  May  Second  Commit- 
tee was  formed.  The  original  purpose  of  this 
organization  was  to  stage  demonstrations  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  on  May  2,  1964, 
protesting  the  action  this  country  was  taking 
to  prevent  still  another  nation — South  Viet- 
nam— ^from  being  enslaved  hy  communism. 


The  organization  not  only  staged  a  nimiber 
of  demonstrations  last  May  2,  tmt  has  since 
staged  several  others  and  baa  been  doing 
everything  it  can  to  sabotage  the  U.S.  effort 
In  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  members  of  this  organization 
has  also  set  up  an  organization  called  the 
Student  Committee  To  Send  ICedlcal  Aid  to 
the  Front  of  National  Liberation  ot  South 
Vietnam.  This  organization  would  aid  the 
enemies  of  our  country — the  Vietcong — even 
while  they  are  killing  American  soldiers. 

Last  spring  about  150  oolleage  students 
signed  an  ad  stating  that.  If  called,  they 
would  refuse  to  fight  for  the  United  States 
in  Vietnam. 

During  the  past  month  or  so,  some  students 
at  several  of  the  major  tmlversltles  here  in 
Washington  and  also  students  in  some  of  the 
Washington  high  schools  had  engaged  In 
fasts  to  protest  the  U.S.  policy  oif  fighting 
communism  in  Vietnam.  One  wonders  II 
they  really  know  what  they  stand  for  and 
what  other  policy  they  would  have  our  coun- 
try follow. 

Last  June,  in  San  Francisco,  almost  400 
young  people  attended  the  founding  conven- 
tion of  a  new  national  Oonunxinlst  youth  or- 
ganization— the  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bols  Clubs  of 
America.  Since  early  1957,  when  the  Labor 
Youth  League  disbanded,  the  Communists 
have  been  without  a  national  youth  orga- 
nization. In  the  intervening  years,  they 
have  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  txi 
establish  one.  Today,  the  climate  in  this 
country  is  such  that  they  have  finally  suc- 
ceeded. 

Just  about  a  year  ago,  200  high  school 
students  in  Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  protested  the  fact 
that  they  were  obliged  to  pledge  allegiance 
to  the  fiag  of  the  United  States  each  day 
They  said  this  was  an  infringement  on  their 
freedom. 

I  could  go  on  citing  other  incidents — 
such  as  that  of  12,000  students  turning  out 
to  hear  Communist  Party  leader,  Qns  Hall, 
speak  at  the  University  of  Oregon  a  few 
years  ago — but  I  think  that  what  I  have 
said  already  is  sufficient  to  Indicate  that 
something  is  wrong. 

I  have  complete  faith  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  our  youth.  They  are  sovmd  and  solid. 
They  have  demonstrated  over  and  over  again 
that  their  patriotism  is  beyond  questioning 
We  can  be  very  proud  of  them.  Despite  this. 
there  is  evidence  that  a  significant  ntunber 
are  becoming.  In  effect,  alienated  from  their 
country.  They  lack  proper  loyalty  and  de- 
votion to  it. 

And  this  brings  me  back  to  the  defector 
of  10  years  ago,  the  Korean  war  turncoat 
Scott  Rush,  whom  I  mentioned  before. 

When  he  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  September  1963,  he  urged  that  every 
Army  recruit  be  taught  about  the  American 
form  of  government  and  why  be  should  sup- 
port it.  "Such  knowledge  could  prevent 
them  making  the  dreadful  mistake  I  made — 
the  worst  mistake  of  my  life,"  he  added. 

He  also  stated : 

"I  knew  nothing  about  the  American  back- 
groimd.  When  I  was  In  school  I  read  the 
comics  and  the  sports  pages.  No  one — in 
school  or  anjrwhere  else — had  told  me  about 
the  importance  of  politics.  I  had  no  back- 
ground when  I  needed  it. 

"Believe  me,  when  you  are  a  prison  of  war 
for  more  than  3  years  like  I  was,  you  need 
such  knowledge  to  sustain  you. 

"A  knowledge  of  the  political  background 
of  the  United  States  and  what  It  stands  for 
could  be  almost  as  Important  to  a  young 
American  soldier  going  overseas  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  rifle. - 

Having  heard  those  words,  you  can  under- 
stand, I  believe,  why  I  said  earlier  that  Rush 
has  learned  a  lesson  some  other  American." 
stUl  have  to  leam.  And  despite  his  past 
record,  I  believe  that  some  Americans  could 
well  listen  to  what  ha  had  to  say. 
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The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it  Is  not 
so  much  the  young  people  of  today,  those 
who  are  alienated  from  the  United  States, 
who  are  to  be  blamed.  Rather  it  is  we  adults. 
Too  often  in  the  past,  we  and  those  of  the 
generation  which  preceded  us,  have  failed 
m  our  obligations  to  watch  closely  over  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  America,  what 
they  were  being  taught,  and  how  they  were 
being  taught  it. 

You  will  recall  that  when  the  Korean  war 
ended,  there  was  grave  concern  here  in  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  in  the  armed 
5:trvlces.  not  only  about  the  21  defectors 
to  Red  China,  but  also  about  the  conduct 
cf  a  large  number  of  American  soldiers  who 
were  taken  prisoner  by  the  Reds  during 
the  war.  There  was  so  much  concern  that 
President  Elsenhower  established  a  Defense 
Advisory  Committee  on  Prisoners  of  War 
to  study  the  conduct  of  American  POW's.  to 
try  to  find  out  what  brought  about  that  con- 
cuct.  and  also  what  might  be  done  to  pre- 
vent its  ever  happening  again. 

The  Committee  made  an  intense  study  of 
the  subject.  Educators.  p.«;ychologlsts.  au- 
thorities on  communism,  military  leaders, 
nnd  others  served  on  it.  As  a  result  of  this 
study,  "The  U.S.  Fighting-Man's  Code"  was 
proclaimed  by  Executive  Order  10631  on  Au- 
gust 17,  1955.  I  will  not  quote  the  findings 
and  statements  of  this  Defense  Advisory 
Committee  at  length  but  I  think  this  excerpt 
is  important: 

"The  Committee  heard  evidence  which  re- 
vealed that  many  of  the  POW's  knew  too 
Uttle  about  the  United  States  and  its  Ideals 
nnd  traditions.  So  the  Chinese  indoctrlna- 
tors  had  the  advantage. 

"The  uninformed  POW's  were  up  against 
It.  They  cotildn't  answer  arguments  in 
favor  of  communism  with  arguments  in 
favor  of  Americanism,  because  they  knew 
rery  little  about  their  America." 

During  the  Korean  war,  we  captured  some 
enemy  intelligence  documents.  I  would  like 
lo  read  for  you  now  Just  one  sentence  from 
a  statement  made  by  one  of  our  military 
services  about  these  documents.  It  reveals 
what  the  Communist  enemy  thought  of  our 
troops  in  Korea,  based  on  their  experience 
with  our  POW's : 

"They  [the  Chinese  Communists]  obviously 
believed  that  the  average  American  soldier 
was  poorly  informed  to  an  extreme  degree 
about  his  own  country,  his  own  economic 
r.nd  political  system." 

So,  this  is  why  I  say  that  all  too  often  it 
Is  the  adult  American  citizen,  rather  than 
the  youngster,  who  has  failed.  They,  the 
youth,  are  the  victims  of  inadequate  educa- 
tion of  the  most  vital  type  in  this  day  and 
age. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  "cold  war,"  as 
It  is  called,  millions  of  dollars  in  Federal 
funds  have  been  made  av'ailable  for  advanced 
study,  and  to  improve  teaching,  in  the  fields 
of  science  and  languages,  for  example,  be- 
cause it  Is  believed  that  this  will  Improve  our 
chances  for  ultimate  victory  over  commu- 
nism. 

I  certainly  believe  that  increased  knowl- 
edge in  these  and  other  fields  will  help  us 
nchieve  the  victory  we  seek.  This  money  is 
well  spent. 

But  I  also  believe  that  we  have  to  start 
pivlng  more  attention  to  Inspiring  and 
teaching  the  virtues  of  patriotism  and  loy- 
alty. I  believe  that  every  single  American 
citizen  should  be  making  a  contribution  to 
this  effort. 

If  we  don't,  we  will  find  that  the  alienation 
cf  our  youth  which  I  have  referred  to  Is 
f-Towing  rather  than  decreasing.  And,  for 
this  reason,  we  will  find  our  national  secu- 
rity getting  weaker  and  weaker,  no  matter 
how  many  billions  we  pour  into  weapons. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  security  of  all 
nations  depends  on  the  devotion  and  loyalty 


of  their  citizens,  in  other  words,  on  patriot- 
ism. And  what  is  patriotism?  It  is  simply 
love  of  country.  And  what  does  love  of 
country  depend  on?  It  depends,  presuming 
the  country  is  worthy  of  love — as  ours  cer- 
tainly is — on  knowledge  erf  the  country; 
knowledge  of  its  history,  its  institutions,  its 
heroes,  its  acccHnpllshments.  It  is  from  this 
knowledge  that  understanding  of  our  coun- 
try's place  in  history,  pride  in  it,  love  of  it. 
flows. 

We  cannot  expect  our  youth  to  love  this 
country,  to  have  faith  in  it,  to  be  willing  to 
defend,  fight,  and  die  for  it  if  they  are  Ig- 
norant about  it  and  know  none  of  these 
things.  We  cannot  expect  this  any  more 
than  we  can  expect  them  to  be  enthusiastic 
about  a  sport  they  have  never  played  or  seen 
anyone  else  play,  or  to  appreciate  the  catchi- 
ness  of  a  song  they  have  never  heard.  You 
cannot  appreciate  something  you  don't  know. 

I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  States,  action  is  being  taken 
to  close  the  dangerous  educational  gap  that 
has  existed.  Courses  on  both  Americanism 
and  communism  are  being  given.  Our  youth 
are  being  taught  not  only  about  our  enemy, 
his  aims,  and  his  tactics,  but  also  about  their 
own  country.  When  they  have  completed 
their  education  fhey  will  not,  I  hope,  suffer 
from  the  ignorance  of  our  America  that 
plagued  Scott  Rush  and  many  of  the  other 
POWs  of  the  Korean  war.  the  kind  of  ignor- 
ance— and  therefore  the  lack  of  loyalty — ex- 
hibited by  our  Cuban  travelers  and  some 
other  young  Americans. 

Our  country  today  faces  a  more  serious 
challenge  than  it  has  ever  faced  before. 
For  this  reason,  it  needs  the  loyalty  of  all  its 
citizens  more  than  ever  before.  Not  only 
the  youth,  but  all  of  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try, must  understand  what  America  means 
because,  if  they  don't,  they  cannot  appre- 
ciate what  a  terrible  loss  it  would  be  If  our 
cause  should  fail.  And  not  understanding 
this,  they  will  not  make  the  sacrifices  re- 
quired to  see  that  it  does  not  fail — and  those 
sacrifices,  I  believe,  will  be  many  and  great 
before  this  contest  is  ended. 

The  front  in  the  war  we  are  now  fighting 
with  communism  is  not  limited  to  Vietnam. 
It  is  everywhere — in  other  countries  of  Asia, 
In  Africa,  in  Latin  America,  In  Kurope,  and. 
yes,  here  within  our  own  borders.  In  the 
streets  of  our  cities  and  towns,  in  our  homes, 
our  churches,  and  particularly  our  schools. 

The  combatants  in  this  war  are  not  only 
the  men  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam  and  in  other  trouble  spots 
of  the  world.  This  is  a  total  war  in  which 
everyone  is  involved — all  the  people  here  at 
home,  old,  and  young,  as  well  as  those  In 
our  ju-med  services. 

I  have  no  doubt  about  what  the  final  out- 
come of  this  struggle  wUl  be.  But  though  I 
have  no  doubt  on  that  score,  I  am  not  so 
naive  as  to  think  that  it  won't  be  a  long 
struggle  and  a  hard  one — demanding  of  all  of 
us  all  that  we  ca:i  give. 

You  men  of  the  VFW  have  done  outstand- 
ing work  for  years  In  the  educational  area 
I  have  talked  about  today.  You  have  had  an 
excellent  Americanism  program  and,  at  the 
same  time,  an  effective  anti-Communist  one. 
Throvigh  your  Loyalty  Day  program,  you 
have  been  Instnmiental  In  killing  May  Day 
as  a  Communist  holiday.  In  driving  the  Red 
paraders  off  the  streets  of  our  cities  where 
they  tised  to  fia\mt  their  devotion  to  Moscow 
on  that  day. 

I  commend  you  for  aU  you  have  done.  I 
urge  you  to  keep  at  it.  By  all  pulling  to- 
gether, we  win  all  pull  through.  Some  day, 
though  it  may  be  far  off,  the  specter  of  com- 
munism will  no  longer  haunt  the  earth,  and 
we  wiU  be  able  to  devote  fuU  time  to  realiz- 
ing the  American  dream — ^real  peace  for  aU 
men  everywhere. 


The  Magical  World  of  George  Hedley 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out our  society  there  are  rare  individuals 
whose  brilliance,  background,  and  innate 
sensibility  help  to  mold  the  lives  of  others 
and  influence  their  well-being  for  the 
better.  One  of  these  individuals  I  am 
proud  to  call  a  close  personal  friend.  He 
is  Dr.  George  Hedley,  professor  and 
chaplain  at  Mills  College  in  Oakland, 
Cahf. 

He  has  not  only  been  a  backbone 
counselor  to  his  students,  but  he  has  al- 
ways been  a  guiding  light  within  his  local 
community  helping  us  strive  toward  a 
better  way  of  life.  I  know  that  with  his 
impending  retirement,  he  will  be  just 
beginning  his  efforts  to  increase  the 
knowledge  of  those  of  us  who  still  have 
so  much  to  learn  about  life. 

The  Oakland  Tribune  ran  a  special 
article  about  this  great  person,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  it  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune, 
Feb. 21. 1965] 

The  M.\gical  Worij>  or  George  Hnn^ET 
(ByBlllStrobel) 

Not  all  institutions  cnunble  away.  Some 
of  them  light  their  pipes,  climb  on  their 
bikes  and  pedal  off  into  retirement. 

Dr.  George  Hedley,  who  will  conclude  35 
years  as  a  professor  and  chaplain  at  Mills 
College  in  June,  Is  one  of  them. 

He  has  been  an  institution  since  1940  when 
he  arrived  on  campus  with  his  wife  Helen  and 
some  assorted  cats  in  a  1927  Franklin,  which 
the  students  promptly  dubbed  "Old  Iron- 
sides." 

By  any  measure,  he  Is  a  remarkable  man. 
He  is  a  Methodist  minister' and  an  EplscopcU 
priest  who  has  on  occasion  hoisted  a  cup  or 
two  with  some  of  the  bojn  in  San  Francisco's 
Bohemian  bistros. 

He  is  a  professor  of  sociology  and  economics 
who  has  removed  his  glasses,  taken  out  hU 
false  teeth,  pulled  on  a  dirty  shirt  and  gone 
to  work  in  the  fields  with  fruitplckers. 

He  Is  a  prolific  writer  whose  works  have 
included  everything  from  serious  studies  of 
religion  and  sociology  to  the  sprightly  limer- 
icks that  have  become  a  tradition  of  "the 
magical  madness  of  Mills"  at  the  annual  fall 
college  picnic. 

He  has  dug  up  Biblical  artifacts  as  an 
archeologlst  with  an  expedition  in  the  Holy 
Land  and  he  has  piloted  toy  trains  In  the 
basement  of  his  home  on  the  Mills  campiis. 

"I  have  deliberately  cut  any  lines  that  could 
have  led  to  administrative  poets,"  he  said. 
"And  In  fact,  the  only  Job  I  ever  wanted  and 
didnt  get  was  that  of  a  night  switchboard 
operator  In  a  Los  Angeles  creamery.  They 
thought  I  wasn't  husky  enough  to  handle  the 
drivers." 

As  he  approaches  retirement.  Dr.  Hedley 
has  a  couple  of  unfinished  tasks  and  few 
regrets.    Retirement  Isn't  one  of  them. 

LOOKING    AHEAD 

"I'm  all  for  the  mandatory  retirement  age." 
he  said.  "If  you  made  exceptions,  aU  th* 
wrong  people  wo\ild  want  to  stay  on." 

One  of  the  things  he  wants  to  get  out  at 
toiB  system  is  a  book  on  the  church  In  rela- 
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tion  to  social  issues,  which  he'll  get  around 
to  writing  after  he  leaves  Mills. 

Another  Is  the  projected  Inter-Palth 
Chapel  on  the  campiis  which  has  special 
appeal  to  a  man  of  the  cloth  who  is  ordcUned 
as  a  Methodist  minister  and  holds  the  orders 
of  an  Episcopal  priest. 

"CXir  chapel  is  quite  Interesting,"  he  said. 
"The  Catholics  and  the  Jews  help  carry  out 
each  other's  gear." 

In  his  years  of  cycling  around  the  cam- 
pus— he  got  rid  of  "Old  Ironsides"  in  1950 
when  It  broke  down  in  front  of  a  post  office — 
Dr.  Hedley  was  bound  to  form  some  opinions 
about  life  in  general  and  life  on  a  girl's 
college  campus  in  particular. 

He  disciissed  some  of  them  in  the  large, 
book-lined  living  room  of  his  campus  home 
which  he  calls  Ruddigore,  after  the  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  operetta. 

In  the  musical,  Ruddigore  is  a  home  where 
a  crime  a  day  must  be  committed  because 
of  a  witch's  curse. 

It's  doubtful  that  any  crimes  have  been 
committed  in  Hedley's  Ruddigore  and  only 
heaven  luiows  how  many  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

The  comfortable  room  and  a  crackling  Are 
have  led  many  a  student  to  reveal  her  own 
problems  and  find  the  answer  to  them  with 
a  few  words  from  the  little  man  with  the  big 
pipe. 

PBODD  OF  GIRLS 

Dr.  Hedley  was  born  in  Tientsen,  China, 

Of  English  missionary  parents,  received  his 

early  education  in  England  and  didn't  get 

"the  call"  until  he  was  a  swivel  chair  soldier 

in  World  War  I. 

But  that's  all  part  of  the  past  and  he 
makes  it  a  practice  never  to  look  back. 

When  he  retires  he'll  look  back  only  to 
recall  some  of  the  girls  who  have  sought 
his  counsel  and  take  a  quiet  pride  In  the 
fact  that  they  have  grown  up  to  become 
meaningful  people. 

TOUGH  QUESTIONS 

"These  dear  girls  do  have  a  way  of  clutter- 
ing up  one's  life,"  he  admitted.  "They  get 
married  and  manage  to  take  care  of  your 
"veekends  by  asking  you  to  perform  the 
service." 

But  he  Is  fond  of  them  and  among  the 
reasons  are  the  subjects  they  throw  at  him 
as  sermon  topics,  Including  "Is  There  A  life 
Hereafter?"  "Race  and  Religion,"  and 
"Morals  and  the  College  Girl." 

"Some  of  the  questions  are  thunderingly 
difficult  to  answer,"  he  said.  "They  take  a 
lot  of  thought  and  a  lot  of  digging." 

NOT    DIFFERENT 

What  about  today's  college  girl  and  her 
morals? 

"The  girls  today  aren't  really  much  differ- 
ent than  their  mothers  and  their  grand- 
mothers." he  said.  "They  are  Just  more 
frank  about  things." 

He  lit  his  pipe  and  recalled  a  recent  bull 
session  at  Ruddigore  after  the  morning 
service. 

"The  conversation  got  around  to  morality 
and  one  of  our  more  attractive  young  ladies 
pointed  out  that  a  girl  her  age  should  have 
had  several  affairs  by  noTf."  he  said.  "Then 
she  smiled  and  said,  *I  guess  I've  been 
gypped.'  " 

When  Dr.  Hedley  leaves  Mills  he  hopes  to 
•^o  some  traveling  and  pursue  his  favorite 
hobby — people  watching. 

"I  like  to  know  what  people  are  thinking 
and  the  only  way  to  find  out  is  to  talk  with 
them,"  he  explained.  His  facthnding  ex- 
peditions may  And  him  dressed  in  the  dark 
costume  of  a  cleric  or  the  shabby  garb  of  a 
fruitpicker. 

Both  modes  of  dress  lead  to  interesting 
Kituatlons,  he  said. 

"The  collar  leads  many  people  to  seek  help 
from  a  stranger  when  they  wcn't  confide  in 
their  best  friends  or  their  own  clergymen. 
Somehow,  it  is  easier  to  speak  to  a  stranger." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE6ENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1965 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  enlightened 
Americans  have  always  recognized  the 
need  for  and  importance  of  education  in 
a  free  republic.  It  was  James  Russell 
Lowell,  distinguished  American  writer. 
who  once  said: 

It  was  in  making  education  not  only  com- 
mon to  all,  but  in  some  sense  compulsory 
on  all,  that  the  destiny  of  the  free  republics 
of  America  was  practically  settled. 

That  destiny  continues.  So  does  the 
sense  of  responsibility  and  commitment 
to  provide  adequate  education  for  all, 
which  dwells  not  primarily  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  government  planners,  but 
in  the  inherent  and  compelling  sense  of 
duty  felt  by  individual  Americans  of 
many  backgrounds  and  many  social 
levels. 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention 
that  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing 
Co.  of  my  State  of  Minnesota,  has  allo- 
cated its  second  assistance  grant  to  edu- 
cation in  the  past  3  years.  This  $1.5 
million  grant  to  provide  the  most  mod- 
ern audiovisual  materials  existent  avail- 
able to  teacher  training  institutions 
brings  to  $3  million  the  amount  the 
Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
has  spent  on  this  project. 

Why  does  an  American  corporation 
spend  such  a  vast  amount  of  money  on 
an  educational  project?  1  believe  that 
it  is  because  Mr.  Bert  S.  Cross,  president 
of  the  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  and  his  associates  truly  believe 
in  the  typically  American  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  conscience  toward  edu- 
cation. 

In  announcing  the  assistance  grant, 
Mr.  Cross  made  the  following  statement, 
which  I  now  share  with  my  colleagues: 

To  Our  Friends  in  Education  : 

The  challenge  of  educating  record  num- 
bers of  young  people  is  putting  increased 
responsibility  upon  the  teachers  of  America. 
Not  only  do  they  have  more  students,  but 
they  have  much  more  information  to  Im- 
part than  ever  before. 

We  are  witnessing  a  knowledge  explosion 
where  new  "facts"  may  become  obsolete 
overnight.  Material  which  has  been  taught 
for  generations  must  te  reevaluated  In 
terms  of  recent  findings  in  many  fields.  Stu- 
dents must  be  taught  in  the  thinking  and 
the  language  of  today  if  therj-  sire  to  have 
a  hand  in  making  the  bre|ikthrough.s  of 
tomorrov.-. 

Thus,  the  role  of  the  teachers'  schools 
or  colleges  is  changing.  Tliese  training 
grounds  must  make  every  effort  to  provide 
their  students  with  not  only  facts  and 
theory,  but  with  modern  tecJiniques  of 
teaching. 

The  teacher  of  today  and  tomorrow  should 
be  familiar  with  modern  methods  that  will 
help  to  present  material  in  a  way  that  will 
stimulate  the  interest  and  Art  the  imagina- 
tions of  her  students.  And  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  of  doing  this  Is  through  the 
use  of  the  latest  equipment  »o  make  class- 
room presentations  more  dramatic. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  the  Minnesota 


Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.  has  established 
its  second  assistance  grant  to  education.  We 
hope  that  this  program  will  help  the  teacher 
training  Institutions  of  the  United  States 
acqiialnt  their  students  with  these  modern 
teaching  tools. 

This  program  answers  some  of  the  requesis 
from  many  of  you  in  education  who  have 
asked  us  for  special  support.  We  have  care- 
fully evaluated  these  requests  and  have  de- 
veloped the  new  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manu- 
facturing grants  program  to  enable  us  to 
concentrate  our  effort  in  a  coordinated  and 
balanced  plan  that  will  provide  many  lastine 
benefits  to  our  education  system. 

Through  our  first  assistance  grant  pro- 
gram, we  came  to  know  thousands  of  teacheis 
throughout  the  country.  We  were  much  en- 
couraged by  their  eagerness  to  Improve  teacli- 
Ing  techniques,  and  by  their  interest  in  the 
program.  We  hope  that  AGE-II  will  fur- 
ther stimulate  teachers  to  develop  their  own 
creative  approaches  to  teaching. 

I  take  great  personal  satisfaction  in  an- 
nouncing this  program  which  reflects  our 
overall  company  philosophy  that  private  in- 
dustry can — and  should  assume  an  ever  In- 
creasing responsibility  In  assisting  educators 
to  fulfill  their  important  assignment  in 
today's  society. 
Sincerely, 

Bert  S.  Cross,  President 


Right  To  Work:  An  Industrialist's  View 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF   CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Monday,  March  8, 1965 

Mr.  VAN  DEEFILIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
organized  labor's  is  not  the  only  voice 
calling  for  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  This  is  the  long-di.s- 
puted  section  which  permits  individunl 
shops  to  enact  laws  banning  union-shop 
labor  agreements. 

Many  of  our  leading  industrialists  who 
have  found  that  the  course  of  la- 
bor-management relations  runs  more 
smoothly  when  they  deal  with  strong 
and  responsible  unions,  under  union - 
shop  agreements,  also  favor  repeal  oi 
14(b). 

One  of  these  is  Henry  L.  Nunn.  found- 
er and  long-time  president  of  the  Nunn- 
Bush  Shoe  Co.,  who  now  makes  his  home 
in  La  Jolla,  Calif.  The  Nunn-Bush  Co. 
has  operated  more  than  a  half  century 
without  a  strike.  Much  of  this  has  been 
due  to  Mr.  Nunn's  zealous  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  employees,  and  his  en- 
lightened efforts  in  their  behalf.  The 
company  has  operated  under  union  secu- 
rity agreements  since  1919.  In  1935. 
Mr.  Nunn  established  a  system  of  profit 
sharing  with  his  employees  known  as  the 
share  production  plan.  Worker  repre- 
sentatives, chosen  by  themselves,  are  on 
the  company  board  of  directors. 

This  enlightened  industrialist  believes 
In  collective  bargaining,  and  in  an  iden- 
tity of  interest  between  management  and 
labor,  working  together  for  the  common 
good.  He  believes  that  section  14ibi 
should  be  repealed  in  the  best  interest 
of  both  management  and  labor. 

"For  a  long  time,"  Mr.  Nunn  told  me. 
"I  have  believed  the  so-called  right-lo- 


work  laws  are  not  only  most  unfair  in 
their  operation,  but  badly  misunder- 
stood by  many  fainninded  people." 

Mr.  Nunn,  still  vigorous  in  mind  and 
body  though  in  his  late  eighties,  recently 
submitted  his  views  on  this  subject  in  a 
memorandum  to  the  executive  branch. 
Feeling  that  it  will  interest  all  Members 
as  Congress  approaches  consideration  of 
repeal  legislation,  I  am  happy  to  submit 
Ml-.  Nunn's  memorandtun  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record: 

Memorandum  on  Right-To-Work  Laws 
I  wish  to  submit  my  views  on  the  advisabil- 
ity of  the  Congress  repealing  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

This  section  is  generaUy  favored  by  In- 
dustry and  c^yposed  by  organized  labor.  Even 
though  as  early  as  19 iS,  the  Clayton  Act 
stated  "the  labor  of  a  human  being  is  not  a 
commodity  or  an  article  of  commerce"  both 
industrial  management  and  labor  leadership, 
unfortunately.  generaUy  consider  labor  a 
commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold  with  the 
price  determined  through  a  bargaining 
process. 

While  there  are  some  industrial  leaders  who 
accept  In  good  faith  the  need  axkd  right, 
and  indeed  the  advantage  to  capital  of  labor's 
unity,  and  who  are  increasingly  removing 
obstacles  In  the  path,  the  large  majority 
give  only  Up  service  and  prefer  to  bargain 
with  a  weak  Individual  rather  tlian  with  a 
strong  unified  organization.  Consequently, 
they  favor  any  law  that  practicsOly  tends  to 
prevent  labor's  unity. 

By  a  similar  logic  the  leader  of  labor  in 
turn  opposes  section  14(b)  slnee  anything 
that  prevents  the  unification  of  labor  ma- 
terially Impwiirs  his  strength  at  the  bar- 
gaining table.  Labor  also  beUevee  that  all 
who  benefit  from  coUectlve  action  should 
participate  in  sharing  the  cost. 

Capital  already  htis  unity  of  action  through 
the  process  of  forming  stock  companies.  The 
minority  stocltholder  feels  no  injustice  in 
being  boimd  by  the  wlU  of  the  majority. 
This  U  democracy  in  action.  By  the  same 
token  it  is  democracy,  not  injustice,  when 
the  worker  is  expected  to  Join  the  organiza- 
tion of  labor  in  an  industrial  plant  and  also 
be  bound,  as  is  the  minority  stockholder,  to 
the  will  of  the  majority. 

WhUe  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  realize  that  Indtistry  should  be  a  com- 
mon enterprise,  with  labor  an  Integra*,  uni- 
fied part  of  the  production  process,  sharing 
equally  with  capital  the  fruits  of  produc- 
ti  m.  the  facts  are  that  for  the  present, 
ni.uiagement  and  labor  will  oontinue  to  in- 
sist upon  "collective  bargaining"  rather  than 
collective  cooperation. 

Men  and  women  need  not  the  right  to 
work:  they  need  the  right  to  unify.  The 
re.^-son  they  need  the  right  to  vmify  is  not 
necessarily  to  raise  wage  rates;  it  is  because 
only  by  unincatlon  can  they  or  Industrial 
minagement  have  asstirance  that  agreements 
made  between  them  will  always  be  honored. 
It  is  only  when  labor  Is  unified  that  "wild- 
cat" minorities  are  shorn  of  power  to  upset 
ajreements  made  in  good  faith. 

Repeal  of  section  14(b)  will  aid  in  prepar- 
ing; the  groundwork  for  improved  relations 
b*  tween  capital  and  labor.  Our  system  of 
capitalism  is  not  perfect  as  it  now  operates. 
It  can  be  Improved.  Production  does  de- 
pend equally  on  capital  and  labor.  There  is 
a  mutuality  of  interest.  Capital  and  labor 
are  truly  partners  In  production. 

We  can  have  all  the  advantages  of  capital- 
ism with  Its  restilting  economy  In  the  field 
of  technology,  mass  production,  purchasing 
and  distributlcHi,  without  the  waste  of  man- 
agement-labor discord. 

With  both  management  and  labor  con- 
scious of  a  mutuality  of  interest,  with  the 
utmost  security  for  all  who  give  their  loyalty 
to  the  business,  with  recognition  by  the  head 


of  the  entMTxise  that  each  wwker  has  the 
same  desire  to  be  important  that  he  him- 
self has.  we  can  look  forward  with  oon- 
fldenoe  to  a  future  enterprise  system  in- 
vulnerable to  enemies  abroad  or  within  our 
borders — a  common  enterjirlse  in  which  each 
beneficiary,  stookbolder,  management,  wcwk- 
er,  and  consumer  can  participate  with  pride. 

Henkt  L.  Nxjnn. 
January  21. 1966. 


Tbe  Alabama  SitnatioB 


dentlal  plea  for  restraint,  passive  under- 
standing. Perhaps  so  many  sympathetic 
VTP's,  black  and  white,  were  on  hand  and 
eager  to  march  that  Dr.  King  felt  he  Just 
had  to  put  on  a  modest  show. 

Actually,  Gov.  George  WaUace,  left  to  him- 
self, has  emerged  as  the  most  effective  helper 
the  clvU  rights  movement  ever  had.  If  Dr. 
King  will  Just  let  Wallace  do  what  comes 
naturally,  meanwhile  protecting  his  own  fol- 
lowers from  unnecessary  danger,  the  battle 
should  soon  be  history. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 


or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  MURPir?  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  Svmday  night,  the  people 
of  America  have  been  shocked  by  treat- 
ment given  to  American  citizei^,  many 
of  whom  are  war  veterans,  women,  and 
children,  by  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  the  town  of  Selma,  as  well  a£  by 
State  officials  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Accordingly  I  have  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  the  President: 

Dear  Mr.  Presdent:  In  brutaUy  breaking 
up  a  peaceable  march  of  Negroes,  guilty  only 
of  demanding  their  right  to  vote,  the  Ala- 
bama State  PoUce  and  the  civilians  who 
abetted  them  have  outraged  the  Nation  and 
badly  distorted  its  image  abroad.  How  can 
we  hope  to  convince  the  world  that  we  are 
fighting  to  preserve  democracy  in  Soutb 
Vietnam  when  we  are  unable  to  protect  It  in 
Selma?  If  the  totally  unwarranted  violence 
of  the  troopers  in  Selma  reflect  the  official 
attitude  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  as  it  surely 
must,  then  it  is  crystal  clear  that  the  Inter- 
vention of  Federal  marshals  is  not  only 
proper,  but  urgently  necessary. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  M.  Mxjrpht, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  stand 
Idly  by  and  permit  constitutional  rights 
to  be  denied  qualified  AmericaJi  voters. 
Time  undoubtedly  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem. However,  the  time  for  strong  legis- 
lative remedies  Is  now.  In  retrospect, 
we  will  find  that  the  stror^est  force  in 
bringing  about  these  reforms  was  the 
precipitous  action  of  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  State  of  Alabama.  The  New  York 
Dally  News  editorial  which  follows,  sums 
up  his  contribution  to  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  America: 

The  Shame  of  Alabama 

Last  Sunday,  some  600  Negroes  attempted 
a  right-to-vote  march,  from  Selma,  Ala.,  to 
the  State  capltfd,  Montgomery.  50  mUes  away. 
Before  they  had  gone  a  mile,  local  police  and 
Gov.  George  Wallace's  State  troopers  assailed 
the  peaceful  demonstrators  with  clubs,  whips, 
ropes,  and  tear  gas. 

The  resultant  reports  and  pictures,  read 
and  viewed  by  a  shocked  nation,  alienated 
whatever  sympathy  Governor  Wallace's 
fanatic  segregationist  stand  might  have  been 
drawing. 

Wallace's  almost  unbelievable  explana- 
tion— "It  has  always  been  my  policy  to  use 
the  least  force  possible  In  these  situations. 
I'm  always  sorry  when  anybody  gets  hurt" — 
could  only  elicit  added  shudders. 

So  why.  with  everything  going  his  way.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  decided  yesterday  to 
gamble  immediately  on  a  new  march,  de- 
fying not  only  a  Federal  court  but  a  Presi- 


Tribute  to  NaOiu  Sbapell 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  cAurosNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  March  9. 196S 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
March  8  edition  of  the  Congressional 
Record  my  friend  and  colleague,  Uie  gen- 
tleman from  California.  James  Roose- 
velt, brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  the  similar  honor  which  is  to  be 
accorded  Mr.  Nathan  Shapell.  Mr. 
Shapell  has  been  selected  by  the  officers 
and  board  of  trustees  of  Tonple  Beth 
Am,  one  of  the  largest  conservative  con- 
gregations in  southern  California,  as  the 
recipient  of  honor  and  testimony  at 
th^  annual  presidents  ball. 

We  should  like  to  join  Representative 
Roosevelt  in  paying  special  attttxUoQ  to 
the  hMior  extended  to  Nathan  Shi4>ell 
because  although  he  is  a  resident  of  Bev- 
erly Hni.«s  he  is  also  a  very  active  builder 
and  developer  In  Garden  Grove  and  Seal 
Beach  within  my  own  district.  We  have, 
therefore,  come  to  have  a  personal 
\nowledge  and  appreciation  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  building  industry  and 
his  wide  interest  in  community  and  civic 
affairs,  not  only  in  the  area  where  he 
lives  but  that  area  in  which  he  worics 
and  derives  profit  and  gain. 

We  can  awpreciate  from  our  personal 
knowledge  that  this  recognition  is  being 
tendered  not  only  for  his  untiring  efforts 
and  devotion  to  all  projects  concerning 
Temple  Beth  Am.  but  for  his  unfailing 
willingness  to  participate  generously  and 
personally  in  innumerable  charitable 
and  civic  organizations  for  the  better- 
ment of  his  fellow  citizens  and  especially 
those  projects  devoted  to  the  welfare, 
education,  and  care  of  children  of  all 
races,  denominations,  and  creeds. 

We,  too.  know  Mr.  Shapell  as  a  promi- 
nent southern  California  builder.    He  is 
currently  serving  on  the  board  of  the 
Vista  del  Mar  ChUd-Care  Service,  is  a 
member  of  the  Patrons  Society  of  the 
University   of    Judaism,    and   formerly 
served  on  the  board  of  the  Cedars-Sinai 
Hospitals  and  Project  Hope  and  contin- 
ues to  participate  in  and  support  their 
work  as  well  as  the  work  of  a  number  of 
other  most  worthwhile  causes.    He  has 
also  lent  his  support  to  such  community 
projects  as  the  music  center,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  YMCA,  and  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Builders  Division  of  the 
United  Jewish  Welfare  Fund.   This  year 
Mr.  Shapell  has  been  active  in  fund- 
raising  in  the  campaign  of  the  united 
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crusade  as  well.  His  reputation  In  the 
business,  financial,  and  civic  community 
has  been  marked  by  the  same  high  cali- 
ber of  personal  Integrity  and  sense  of 
responsibility  to  others. 

So  we  take  pride  in  Joining.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  those  others  who  will  in  a 
formal  way  applaud  his  record  of 
achievement.  It  Is  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  do  so  from  this  national  forum. 
It  Is  In  the  fine  record  of  our  individual 
citizens  for  exemplary  craftsmanship  in 
their  respective  callings  and  in  their 
Individual  readiness  to  give  of  their  time, 
talent,  and  substance  to  the  worthy 
causes  of  our  day  that  the  great  strength 
of  this  land  ultimately  derives.  We  can 
cite  Nathan  Chapell  as  an  example  of 
good  citizenry  and  say  to  ourselves  and 
others,  "go  thou  and  do  likewise." 


New  York  Drinking  Age 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

0»  CONXBCnCTJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16, 1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  written  concerning  the 
difference  In  legal  drinking  a^es  between 
New  Tort:  State  and  her  sister  States. 
New  York  has  repeatedly  claimed  that 
her  law  of  allowing  youngsters  to  drink 
at  the  age  of  18  is  more  valid  than  the 
laws  of  the  other  49  States  of  the  Nation, 
Including  the  5  States  which  Immediately 
adjoin  New  York. 

Peeling  in  these  States  has  been  rising 
In  the  past  few  years  as  newspapers  time 
and  again  have  carried  news  reF>orts  of 
deaths  and  crippling  caused  when  teen- 
agers who  have  driven  to  New  York  State 
for  purposes  of  obtaining  liquor  have 
caused  accidents  which  Injured  not  only 
themselves,  but  others  who  were  inno- 
cent travelers  and  bystanders. 

Reflecting  this  feeling  about  the  ridic- 
ulous attitude  of  New  York's  power  group 
about  the  laws  Is  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  February  27,  1965.  Issue  of 
the  Bridgeport,  Conn..  Post.  With  the 
p>ennlsslon  of  the  House,  I  wish  to  Insert 
this  fine  editorial  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

SXVKNTEEN  NcW  VOICES  RAISED 

Earlier  UlIb  week  New  York  State  officials 
declared  the  State  had  the  Ideal  age  at 
which  youths  should  be  permitted  to  drink, 
legally,  18  yean.  It  was  suggested  that 
youngsters  drive  at  18,  serve  In  the  Armed 
Porcee,  etc.,  so  by  that  logic  they  should  be 
allowed  to  drink  Intoxicating  beverages  at 
18. 

It  was  also  sxiggested  that  neighboring 
States  raise  their  driving  age  to  21,  the  same 
as  the  drinking  age  to  keep  the  youngsters  of 
18  from  driving  to  New  York  for  liquid  re- 
freshments. 

All  that  nonsense  was  clearly  answered  by 
17  Members  of  Congress  from  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Vermont  and  Pennsylvania,  Join- 
ing Representative  Florence  P.  Dwter,  New 
Jersey  Republican,  In  her  long  campaign  to 
get  New  York  State  to  change  Its  legal  drink- 
ing age  from  18  to  21. 

Mrs.  DwTEH  holds  that  since  New  York  has 
failed  to  listen  to  the  pleas  of  neighboring 


States  to  revise  its  law.  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  add  Its  weight  to  the  proposal 
in  the  Interest  of  harmony  and  cooperation 
between  States.  New  York's  attractive 
nuisance,  seriously  impairs  l*w  enforcement 
in  neighboring  States,  she  told  the  Hovise 
citing  Instances  of  many  teenage  deaths  of 
youngsters  who  crossed  State  borders  to  get 
liquor. 

"I  find  nothing  in  the  reoord,"  Represen- 
tative DwTEB  declared,  "of  this  lengthy  con- 
troversy which  suggests  that  New  York  is 
right  and  Its  49  sister  States  are  wrong." 
She  has  been  fighting  for  an  Improvement 
In  New  York's  law  the  last  10  years.  In  1962 
she  had  the  support  of  26  Representatives 
and  Senators  from  six  States  in  a  similar  plea 
to  New  York. 

Representative  Robert  N,  Giaimo,  New 
Haven  Democrat;  Representative  Bernard  F. 
QjSABOwsKi.  Bristol  Democrat;  Representative 
Emilio  Q.  Daddario,  Hartford  Democrat.  In- 
troduced resolutions,  similar  to  Representa- 
tive DwTER'8.  asking  the  New  York  Assembly 
and  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  to  take  appro- 
priate action — at  congressional  request — to 
raise  the  State's  legal  age. 

It  is  to  be  universally  hoped  that  the  New 
York  lawmakers  will  see  the  g^eat  advantages 
to  be  had  by  taking  appropriate  action  at 
once. 


Top-Level  Space  Support 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR^BNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  growth  and  capability  of  our  space 
program  has  been  well  summarized  by 
Mr.  William  J.  Coughlin  In  his  recent 
editorial  of  March  8,  1985,  in  Missiles 
and  Rockets  magazine.  Mr.  Coughlin 
clearly  identifies  the  overwhelming  sup- 
ix>rt  of  our  President  and  Vice  President 
for  this  major  national  effort  and  goes  on 
to  describe  the  current  achievements, 
both  military  and  civilian.  In  the  space 
program.  He  also  well  describes  the 
basis  that  Is  being  built  for  future  space 
effort  that  will  benefit  this  country  here 
on  earth  as  well  as  In  building  our  pre- 
eminence In  space.  I  oommend  Mr. 
Coughlin 's  editorial  to  your  reading: 

Top-LiVEL  Space  Scpport 
(By  William  J.  Coxighlln) 

President  Johnson's  recent  svirprlse  visit  to 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion headquarters  In  Washington  was  a  wel- 
come affirmation  of  his  strong  Interest  in  the 
Nation's  space  program. 

The  President,  after  a  \ftulner  briefing, 
bestowed  lavish  praise  on  th4  Mariner  team, 
the  space  agency,  and  Administrator  James 
Webb. 

He  also  recalled  that  he  had  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  1958  Space  Act  esubllshing  NASA, 
terming  it  "one  of  my  proudest  legislative 
accomplishments  in  25  years  In  Congress." 

"I  feel  somewhat  close  to  this  agency,"  the 
President  declared. 

This  was  the  second  strong  display  of  ad- 
ministration interest  In  the  space  program 
within  a  few  days.  Earlier,  Vice  President 
Humphrey  visited  Cape  Kennedy  for  compre- 
hensive briefings  on  the  NASA  and  Air  Force 
programs  underway  there.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent, who  by  statute  Is  also  Chairman  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  CoxincU, 
still  has  a  lot  to  learn  about  space.    Under- 


standably, he  Is  not  yet  familiar  with  the 
complex  terminology  of  the  space  age. 

The  Vice  President,  however,  has  tackled 
his  homework  with  characteristic  vigor  and 
bounce.  He  took  in  the  MILA  complex  on 
Merrttt  Island,  the  Air  Force's  new  Titan  lii 
complex  and  a  number  of  blockhouses.  He 
examined  the  Gemini  spacecraft  which  now 
is  mated  to  its  Titan  II  launch  vehicle  for  the 
manned  GT-3  flight.  He  listened  attentively 
to  detailed  briefings. 

The  Vice  President  left  the  Cape  admittedly 
awed  by  what  he  had  seen  there.  He  could 
not  have  chosen  a  better  place  to  start  his 
space  education.  The  Cape  today,  with  the 
Titan  III  complex  nearing  completion  and 
the  MILA  construction  well  along,  is  enough 
to  impress  even  the  most  experienced  space 
experts. 

The  scale  of  the  MILA  complex,  with  Its 
giant  crawlers  and  mobile  lavmch  towers  for 
Saturn,  is  imbelievable.  Its  sheer  size  6eem.s 
almost  a  concrete  expression  of  our  deter- 
mination to  conquer  space. 

There  Is,  at  the  same  time,  the  sobering 
realization  that  we  have  gone  Just  about  a.s 
far  up  the  scale  of  earthbound  facilities  as 
we  can  go.  Anything  larger  will  be  alma^t 
technically  Impossible.  The  route  for  the 
future  probably  will  be  to  assemble  in  orbit 
anything  larger  than  can  be  handled  In  the 
Saturn  V /Apollo  faculties. 

The  MILA  complex,  nevertheless,  is  a  good 
measure  of  the  technological  progress  of  this 
Nation.  A  few  years  ago,  for  example,  con- 
struction of  the  crawlers  alone  would  have 
been  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  possible 
Today,  these  mammoth  objects  fall  Into  the 
role  of  support  equipment  for  something 
that  will  be  even  more  stupendous. 

The  Air  Force's  Titan  m  complex,  while 
on  a  smaller  scale  than  MILA,  is  lmpressi\e 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  size  and  for  the 
logic  of  Its  planning.  But,  once  again,  it  is 
concrete  evidence  that  there  must  be  a  limit 
to  the  size  of  practical  launch  vehicles. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  whUe  in  this  context 
to  reexamine  what  the  President  told  Con- 
gress about  future  manned  missions  In  hjs 
recent  report  on  1964  space  activities. 

"Studies  of  possible  advanced  manned  mis- 
sions conducted  In  1964  gave  Increased  evi- 
dence of  the  advisability  of  basing  plans  for 
the  Immediate  future  on  the  exploitation  cf 
the  capabilities  being  created  in  the  ApoKo 
program,"  President  Johnson  said.  He  noted 
that  beyond  the  Gemini  and  Apollo  pro- 
grams, three  broad  possibilities  are  beins? 
examined. 

First,  alternate  and  growth  concepts  with- 
in the  present  scope  of  these  programs  are 
being  studied,  looking  among  other  things  at 
use  of  the  Apollo  spacecraft  for  other  earth- 
orbital  and  lunar  missions. 

Second,  those  modifications  of  In-develop- 
ment  hardware  which  appear  logical  are  be- 
ing examined.  Apollo,  for  example,  Is  capa- 
ble of  very  long  earth-orbit  missions  if 
sufficient  modification  Is  provided. 

Finally,  studies  are  being  carried  on  of 
those  manned  mission  concepts  which  would 
require  major  new  development  areas. 

The  President  noted  that  studies  of  futur>^ 
mission  possibilities  fall  into  three  broad 
areas — earth-orbital,  lunar,  and  planetiiry 
operations.  He  pointed  out  that  In  the  are'i 
of  lunar  operations,  possible  activities  identi- 
fied beyond  the  basic  Apollo  mission  include : 
exploration  of  the  lunar  surface  in  detcdl 
from  lunar  orbit  or  on  the  sxirface;  estab- 
lishment of  semipermanent  or  permanent 
bases  and  outposts  for  observations  of  the 
universe;  and  use  of  the  resources  of  tl-e 
moon  itself.  In  the  area  of  planetary  opera- 
tions, mission  analyses  are  being  conducted 
to  define  an  exploration  program  and  to 
specify  the  early  research  and  development 
needed  for  later  systems. 

In  regrard  to  launch  vehicles,  the  President 
noted  that  it  may  be  possible  to  provide  even 
greater  payload  capability  for  the  advanced 
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missions  by  upratlng  the  Saturn  I-B  and  Sat- 
urn V  In  a  number  of  ways.  In  addition, 
there  is  study  of  the  possibility  that  newer 
and  more  powerful  launch  vehicles  may  have 
to  be  developed  for  scone  of  the  advanced 
missions  under  consideration. 

The  President's  future  look  at  manned 
missions  Ls  a  sensible  one  and  an  approach 
timt  the  industry  can  support.  Backed  up 
by  the  Interest  he  and  his  Vice  President 
have  recently  displayed,  it  bodes  weU  for  U.S. 
goals  in  space. 


Hard  Gioices  at  Ac  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARIQS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MnnrssoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8, 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral months,  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  has  been  in  the 
throes  of  a  crisis.  This  crisis  Is  finan- 
cial as  well  as  political  in  nature,  and 
It  has  disrupted  the  operations  of  the 
AssemWy. 

A  very  clear  and  cedent  explanation  of 
the  difficulties  confronting  the  United 
Nations  at  this  juncture  of  its  history 
was  given  on  February  27  of  this  year  by 
Mr.  Joseph  J.  Sisco,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Or- 
ganization Affairs,  at  the  Dallas  Regional 
Foreign  Policy  Conference  at  Southern 
Methodist  University. 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Sisco  presented  the 
current  disability  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  in  the  perspective  of 
the  continuing  effort  of  mankind,  work- 
ing through  international  arrangemwits 
to  advance  the  cause  of  peace,  and  jus- 
tice, and  order  in  the  wtn-ld.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  while  the  General  As- 
sembly has  thus  far  refused  to  face  up  to 
its  current  problem,  the  failure  to  re- 
solve the  constitutlwial  Issue  confront- 
ing the  organization  has  not  rendered 
the  U.N.  impotent — that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Security  CouzmjU  has  been  very 
active  last  year,  that  the  peacekeeping 
operations  of  the  UJf .  continue,  and  that 
the  great  work  of  econcmiiie,  social,  and 
technical  improvement  carried  on  by  the 
U.N.  and  its  specialized  agencies  has  not 
been  disrupted. 

But  Mr.  Sisco  did  not  stop  there.  He 
went  on  to  outline  the  Issues  involved  in 
the  constitutional  crisis  of  the  UJ^.  and 
the  position  of  the  U.S.  Government  with 
respect  to  those  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  Mr.  Sisco's  speech  is  so  timely,  and 
because  his  presentation  is  of  high  qual- 
ity, I  believe  that  the  membership  of  the 
House  will  be  Interested  in  the  full  text 
of  the  speech.  For  this  reason,  I  have 
received  unanimous  consent  for  Mr.  Sis- 
co's speech  to  be  Inserted  in  the  Recobd 
at  this  point. 

Hard  Choices  at  the  U.N. 

I  happen  to  be  married  to  a  Texan  and  I 
fmd  she  appreciates  plain  talk.  So  do  I.  So 
I  am  going  to  do  some  plain  talking  about 
the  U.N.  here  today. 

For  weeks  the  new^apers  have  been  re- 
porting on  the  latest  crisis  at  the  U.N.  Just 
last  week  the  114-natlon  General  Assembly 


adjourned  until  September  without  dealing 
with  Its  aonxial  agenda — an  agenda  loaded 
with  new  issues  and  hardy  perennials.  The 
news  weeklies  and  cartoonists  have  had  time 
to  size  MP  the  situation  and  again  raise  the 
question:   Will  the  UJT.  survive? 

This  is  not  the  first  time  this  question  has 
been  asked  in  the  20-year  history  of  the 
United  Nations.  And  it  won't  be  the  last. 
Just  the  other  night,  for  example,  I  was 
checking  something  In  the  1948  volume  of 
"United  States  and  World  Affairs,"  published 
annually  by  the  Council  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Chapter  10  was  entitled  "Crisis  at  the  U.N." 
That  was  after  the  first  2  years  of  the  life  of 
the  organization. 

Since  then  the  United  Nations  has  been 
sanctified  and  btirled  more  times  than  any 
institution  in  history.  Somehow  we  Ameri- 
cans seem  to  have  an  affinity  for  characteriz- 
ing problems  as  crises.  At  the  same  time,  we 
tend  to  expect  each  problem  and  crisis  to  be 
resolved  by  some  single  convulsive  act — a 
summit  meeting — some  kind  of  a  showdown 
with  a  yes-or-no,  fish-or-cut-bait  answer. 
We  tend  to  expect  the  U.N.  to  \isher  in  per- 
petual peace  or  collapse  to  the  groimd.  We 
oversold  the  UJI.  at  its  birth;  and  today  we 
tend  to  underestimate  Its  resilience  and 
adaptability  as  it  faces  new  problems. 

But  usually  the  world  doesn't  work  that 
way.  The  showdown  doesn't  necessarily 
come.  The  flsh-or-cut-balt  situation  does 
not  too  often  arise.  We  keep  saying  that 
this  or  that  situation  can't  continue  any 
longer — and  somehow  it  manages  to  continue 
for  quite  a  bit  longer.  The  XJU.  neither 
rises  to  heights  of  greatness  nor  crumbles 
to  ashes.  In  other  words,  it's  a  political 
organization. 

In  the  past  20  years  the  United  Nations 
has  faced  a  whole  series  of  external  and 
Internal  crises.  It  Is  a  reflection  at  our 
times.  In  on©  way  or  another,  it  lias  sur- 
vived them  all.  And  in  the  process  we  have 
learned  that  neither  the  UJ?.  nor  any  other 
instrument  of  diplomacy  can  provide  s 
quickie  answer  to  our  international  prob- 
lems. The  Job  of  peace  Is  a  hard  day-by-day 
nuts  and  bolts  process  that  requires  patience 
and  prudence,  firmness  and  resolve. 

None  of  this  Is  meant  to  deprecate  the 
fact  that  the  United  Nations  la.  In  fact,  tn 
the  throes  of  a  constitutional  crisis.  Critical 
decisions  lie  ahead  for  the  United  Natloois. 
The  mere  fact  that  It  lias  survived  crlsea 
ta  the  past  does  not  in  itself  prove  that  the 
present  Issue  will  be  resolved  In  a  satis- 
factory way. 

Obviously  the  United  Nations  coiild 
falter— could  slip  back  on  the  road  toward 
a  workable  system  of  world  order  which  we 
and  most  of  the  members  have  been  trybig 
to  construct  out  of  the  concepts  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  charter  and  out  of  the  Insti- 
tutional framework  if  established.  This 
would  not  be  in  our  national  tntereet.  So 
plain  talk  requires  us  to  say  that  the  United 
Nations  Is  once  again  in  trouble. 

NOT   A  LIFC-OR-DEATH    ISST7K 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  here  is  that 
the  present  crisis  at  the  United  Nations  Is 
not  presently  and  need  not  be  a  Ilfe-or-death 
affair  for  the  Organization. 

Twenty  years  after  World  War  I  the  League 
of  Nations  was  dead.  Twenty  years  after 
World  War  II  the  UJ?.  Is  in  difficulty  but 
from  from  dead. 

I  believe  we  have  learned  the  lesson  of  the 
failure  of  the  League  of  Nations.  But  it  Is 
weU  to  remind  ourselves  that  this  lesson 
miist  be  constantly  releamed — ^It  must  be 
nurtured  by  the  day-to-day  Hfectlvenees  of 
the  Organization  or  the  U.N.  may  weU  be- 
come less  relevant  to  our  ttmas. 

The  disability  at  the  UJT.  today  Is  In  the 
General  Assembly.  Tbe  Assembly  Is  an  im- 
portant but  by  no  means  all  of  the  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  Security  CouncU,  which  the  charter 
says  Is  the  "primary"  organ  for  dealing  with 


peace  and  security  problems,  is  still  func- 
tioning. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ooundl  had 
one  of  its  busiest  years  in  the  life  of  the 
UJT.  in  19S4.  In  those  12  monttm.  it  had 
over  100  meetings,  about  1  for  every  3  days 
in  the  year. 

It  successfully  organized  the  difficult  peace- 
keeping operation  in  Cyprus.  As  a  result,  we 
have  avoided,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  a 
direct  military,  confrontation  between  two 
of  ovir  closest  NATO  allies,  Greece  and  Tur- 
key. 

The  Security  CouncU  gave  the  Secretary 
General  a  mandate  to  assist  the  United  King- 
dom and  Yemen  to  resolve  their  differences 
over  the  Yemen-Aden  bcwder. 

It  sent  a  commission  to  look  Into  the 
Cambodian-South  Vietnam  situation. 

It  recently  called  for  a  stop  to  outside  in- 
terference in  the  Congo  and  Is  trying  to  help 
promote  a  peaceful  solution  there. 

It  let  some  steam  out  of  the  Kashmir 
dispute  and  the  question  of  apartheid  In 
South  Africa  by  handling  two  new  rounds 
in  these  bitter  disputes. 

Meanwhile,  those  U.N.  soldiers  of  peace  in 
the  blue  berets  are  on  duty  right  now  be- 
tween warring  ethnic  communities  In  Cy- 
prus— and  on  the  truce  Une  in  the  Oasa 
Strip — and  on  the  borders  betwem  Israel 
and  its  Arab  neighbors — and  in  TTanhmii-  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan — and  on  the  •rm- 
istlce  line  at  the  36th  parallel  tn  Korea. 
These  important  field  operaticms  of  the  "UH. 
remain  largely  unaffected  by  the  UJI.  crisis. 
And  we  can  aU  sleep  more  securely  tonight 
because  they  are  there. 

What's  more,  about  80  percent  ot  aU  the 
personnel  of  th»  UJf.  and  its  affiliated  agen- 
cies are  working  in  the  economic  and  social 
and  technical  fields  In  a  range  of  spedaltzed 
agencies  and  crwimlsstons  and  projects  In 
over  a  hundred  cotmtries  and  territories. 

Many  of  these  agencies  are  deeply  involved 
in  the  long-term  task  of  helping  the  leaser 
developed  nations  move  toward  modem  so- 
cieties— ^by  surveying  resources,  dereloplng 
teaching  skUls,  and  transferring  techntdogy 
and  know-how  in  agriculture,  fishing,  in- 
dustry, transportation,  public  health,  edTica* 
tlon,  administration  and  otlier  fields. 

And  still  others  are  engaged  In  cq>eratlons 
and  regulatory  work  which  Is  either  done  at 
the  international  level  or  not  at  all — lUu 
creating  safety  standards  for  international 
aviation  and  allocating  radio  frequencies  for 
international  tise — like  the  global  elimina- 
tion of  malaria  and  the  design  of  a  world 
weather  watch. 

However,  the  General  Assembly  sorts  out 
its  present  problems,  these  extensive  parts 
of  the  United  Nations  system  are  going  on 
without  interruption. 

In  an  interdependent  world  in  which 
peace — politically,  econonUcally  and  social- 
ly— is  indivisible,  such  activities  continue  to 
serve  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.  An  inactive  Assembly  does  not  mean 
the  end  of  such  activities. 

So  in  plain  fact  the  United  Nations  is 
not  dead.  And  its  demise  is  not  in  our 
Interest. 

What,  then,  is  going  on? 

A    PERIOD    OF    PAUSE 

On  the  6urfcM»,  the  crisis  in  the  United 
Nations  is  about  money.  But  only  on  the 
surface.  Arrearages  up  to  tlSS  million,  of 
which  the  Soviet  Union  owes  $62  million, 
are  nothing  to  be  sneezed  at. 

But  the  issue  is  primarily  political.  It's 
been  our  view,  not  entirely  shared  by  a  num- 
ber of  other  UJT.  members,  that  the  issue 
is  not  primarily  between  tiie  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  an  issue  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union,  Prance,  and  a  few 
other  countries  on  one  side,  and  the  rest  of 
the  members  who  tiave  shared  a  general 
view  about  world  order  and  the  role  ot  the 
United  Nations  in  creating  and  sustaining  a 
system  of  world  order. 
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At  first  blush  the  problem  Is  as  simple 
as  this: 

One:  The  Charter  says  In  perfectly  plain 
language,  In  Article  17,  that  "the  expenses 
of  the  organization  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Members  as  apportioned  by  the  General 
Assembly". 

Two:  The  charter  says  In  perfectly  plain 
language  In  article  19  that  any  member  more 
than  2  years  In  arrears  in  Its  assessments 
"shall  have  no  rote  In  the  General  Assem- 
bly." 

Three:  For  several  years  the  Soviet  Union 
has  refused  to  pay  for  the  Middle  East  or  the 
Congo  peacekeeping  operations.  Later  the 
Soviets  said  they  did  not  have  to  pay  beca\ise 
peacekeeping  expenses  are  not  proper  ex- 
penses of  the  organization  and  therefore  the 
Assembly  does  not  have  the  authority  to  levy 
assessments  to  pay  for  them.  Thus  they 
raised  a  constitutional  Issue — a  question  of 
law. 

Pout:  nils  constitutional  question  was  put 
to  the  constitutional  court  of  the  United 
Nations — the  International  Court  of  Justice : 
the  qxiestlon  was  asked  whether  costs  of 
peacekeeping  In  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Congo  were  "expenses  of  the  organization" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  article  17  of  the 
Charter?  The  Court  said  yes:  these  peace- 
keeping expenses  are  exp)ense8  of  the  organi- 
zation within  the  meaning  of  the  Charter. 

Five:  By  an  overwhelming  majority,  the 
General  Assembly  formally  accepted  the 
opinion  of  the  Ooiort — thus  explicitly  making 
the  statement  of  law  the  policy  of  the  Assem- 
bly as  well. 

Most  members  who  were  within  the  reach 
of  article  19  accepted  this  and  paid  up  their 
back  assessraents — or  at  least  enough  to  re- 
move them  from  the  penalty  of  losing  their 
votes  in  the  Assembly.  But  not  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Prance,  and  a  very  few  others. 

It  was  up  to  the  General  Assembly  to  de- 
cide whether  to  apply  the  loss  of  vote  sanc- 
tion of  article  19  against  the  delinquents  or 
whether  to  abandon  the  sanction  and  thus 
undermine  the  authority  of  Its  own  assess- 
ment function. 

Yet  this  Is  precisely  what  the  General  As- 
sembly declined  to  do.  The  General  Assembly 
decided  not  to  decide — at  least  for  the  time 
being. 

Clearly  the  General  Assembly  did  face  a 
fork  In  the  road.  If  the  Assembly  moved 
down  one  branch  and  applied  article  19  to 
the  delinquents,  two  major  pKJWers  might  get 
up  and  walk  out  of  the  Assembly  with  unlore- 
seeable  consequences  and  possible  damage  to 
the  organization.  Looking  down  this  road, 
It  seems  fair  to  say  that  a  nximber  of  mem- 
bers did  not  like  what  they  saw  ahead. 

If  the  Assembly  moved  down  the  other  road 
and  set  aside  article  19  to  allow  the  delin- 
quents to  vote,  this  would  undermine  its 
assessment  authority.  Looking  down  this 
roQd,  It  seems  fair  to  say  that  most  members 
did  not  like  what  they  saw  in  that  direction 
either. 

It  was  a  disagreeable,  hard  choice,  like  so 
many  In  international  politics  today.  No 
one  interested  In  the  future  of  the  Assembly 
could  face  it  with  any  relish. 

The  Assembly  could  not  bring  Itself  to 
make  a  choice.  It  neither  applied  article  19 
nor  relinquished  It.  It  was  neither  wUllng 
to  enforce  the  concept  of  collective  financial 
responsibility  In  practice  nor  abandon  It  In 
principle.  WhUe  the  Assembly  retains  its 
residual  right  under  the  charter  to  organize 
and  nnance  peacekeeping  operations,  it  has 
not  been  willing  to  date  to  force  two  major 
powers  to  pay  for  peacekeeping  operations 
which  these  powers  disapprove.  It  did  what 
limited  business  It  could  without  taking  a 
vote.  Then  It  decided  to  put  the  Assembly 
on  ice  for  the  time  being — to  recess,  to  buy 
more  time  for  fxu^her  negotiations. 

So,  the  plain  fact  Is  that  there  Is  now  a 
period  of  pause  In  the  affairs  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 


A  pa\ise  Is  not  a  retreat — nor  yet  an  ad- 
vance. It  is  time — time  that  has  to  be  \ised 
well  If  It  Is  not  going  to  work  against  the 
buUdlng  of  an  effective,  operational  United 
Nations.  What  Emerson  said  about  saving 
money  can  be  adapted  to  the  pause  In  the 
UJJ.'s  affairs:  "Economy  does  not  consist  In 
saving  the  coal,  but  in  using  the  time  while 
it  biu-ns." 

SOME      HAKD      DECISIONS      ABO  tTT      OONFLICTING 
PRTNCrPLES 

Yet  the  issue  remains.  Some  time  has 
been  gained  to  work  on  the  critical  consti- 
tutional and  financial  problems  but  the 
shape  of  the  problem  is  unchanged. 

Both  sides  of  this  dispute  insist  that  they 
stand  on  principle.  And  this  la  important  to 
understand  because  the  conflicting  princi- 
ples Involved  stem  from  conflicting  views 
about  the  United  Nations — which  Is  to  say 
conflicting  views  about  the  elements  of  inter- 
national order. 

The  US.  view  Is  that  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  is  a  treaty  obligation  and  af- 
fords the  framework  for  an  evolving  system 
of  mternatlonal  law  and  order  which  should 
be  upheld  and  expanded  by  custom  and  by 
extension  as  world  conditions  permit.  Our 
view  Is  that  while  the  Security  Council  is 
the  primary  organ  for  keeping  the  peace, 
this  overriding  duty  of  the  Organization 
must  not  be  limited  to  occasions  when  unan- 
imity prevails  among  the  five  major  powers 
and  that  the  General  Assembly  therefore 
must  be  free  to  exercise  its  residual  rights 
in  the  peacekeeping  field  in  emergency  sit- 
uations when  the  Security  Council  is  unable 
to  act  because  of  the  veto.  In  our  view, 
the  charter  did  not  intend  to  have  the  veto 
inhibit  voluntary  peacekeeping  operations 
of  the  kind  of  the  U.N.  undertook  In  the 
Congo  and  In  the  Middle  East— where  troops 
were  supplied  by  members  voluntarily  and 
deployed  on  the  territory  of  a  member  with 
its  consent. 

Our  view  Is  that  the  road  to  a  workable 
system  of  world  order  is  lined  with  Inter- 
national Institutions  with  independent  ex- 
ecutive capacities  for  carrying  out  opera- 
tions authorized  by  their  memberships  ac- 
cording to  their  own  agreed  procedures.  Ova 
view  Is  that  In  any  healthy  International 
institution  all  the  members  must  be  willing 
to  apply  the  ground  rules — whatever  they 
may  be — consistently  and  Impartially  to  all. 
The  Soviet  view  Is.  and  has  been,  quite 
different.  It  contends  the  United  Nations 
should  act  to  keep  the  peace  only  when  the 
five  major  powers  agree  on  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it  and  how  to  pay  for  it;  that 
the  Security  Council  therefore  has  exclu^ 
slve  authority  In  the  peacekeeping  field,  that 
the  function  of  the  General  Assembly  should 
be  limited  to  the  role  of  static  conference 
machinery;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  U.N. 
system  should  do  very  little  by  way  of  oper- 
ational programs  or  acquire  ecsecutlve  ca- 
pacity. 

For  20  years  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  Nations  and  its 
members  have  been  able,  one  way  or  another, 
to  live  with  conflicting  views  and  conflicting 
principles  about  the  proper  role  of  interna- 
tional organization  In  creating  and  main- 
taining a  system  of  world  order.  The  Issue 
has  been  circumvented  or  submerged  or  put 
off  during  all  this  time;  now  it  has  been 
Joined  In  a  serious  way. 

If  there  was  only  one  principle  Involved, 
it  woiUdn't  be  such  a  difficult  problem — 
but  then  it  wouldn't  t>e  world  politics 
either.  But  there  is  another  problem — how 
to  reconcile  the  almost  sacred  principle  of 
one  nation,  one  vote  with  the  earthly  reality 
of  vastly  unequal  resoiu-ces  and  responsi- 
bility for  what  happens  in  the  world.  As  a 
prominent  statesman  from  a  small  country 
said  recently,  "arithmetic  powsr  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  actual  power." 

The  United  States  Is  continuing  through- 


out the  entire  U.N.  system  to  seek  ways  to 
assure  that  the  major  supporters  have  a 
comparable  voice  in  the  management  of  its 
operations,  whether  they  are  political  or 
economic  in  nature. 

We  have  suggested,  for  example,  that  a 
finance  committee  be  established  by  the 
Assembly  on  which  the  major  resource  con- 
tributors would  have  a  greater  proportionate 
representation  than  they  have  In  the  Assem- 
bly as  a  whole.  Under  this  plan,  the  Assem- 
bly could  decide  how  to  apportion  expenses 
for  future  UJJ.  peacekeeping  operations  only 
upon  the  recommendation  of  this  committee 
The  Soviets  have  been  unwilling  to  accept 
this.  They  continue  to  Insist  on  the  Secur- 
ity Oouncirs  exclusive  role.  We  cannot 
accept  this  negation  of  the  Assembly's 
power.  The  Assembly's  escape  hatch  must 
be  available  if  the  Oouncll  U  hamstrung  by 
the  Soviet  veto.  On  the  contrary,  our  aim 
Is  not  to  cancel  the  Assembly's  power  but  to 
work  for  procedures  which  will  promote  the 
must  responsible  exercise  of  that  power. 

For  this  reason,  also,  we  welcome  the  action 
recently  taken  by  the  Assembly  which  en- 
courages the  new  UJf.  trade  machinery, 
whose  Job  wiU  be  to  deal  the  trade  problems 
of  the  less-developed  coimtrles,  to  proceed 
by  conciliation  rather  than  by  voting  on 
Issues  dividing  advanced  newly  emergent 
countries. 

If  used  In  good  faith,  this  procedin^  should 
further  the  Interests  of  both  the  advanced 
and  developing  countries.  For  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  new  trade  machinery  will  be 
recommendations  only.  And  it  serves  no- 
body's interest  to  pass  resolutions  by  a 
majority  of  less-developed  countries  ad- 
dressed to  a  defeated  minority  with  the  real 
economic  power  which  Is  not  prepared  to 
carry  them  out. 

So  in  plain  fact  the  UJf.  Is  faced  with  a 
double  constitutional  problem.  One  m- 
volves  the  principle  of  collective  financial 
responsibility.  The  other  Is  an  apportion- 
ment problem:  how  nations  with  highly 
unequal  capabilities  for  dealing  with  world 
problems  can  effectively  work  together  on 
those  problems  on  the  basis  of  sovereign 
equality. 

In  any  event,  the  General  Assembly  cannot 
stand  for  ever — or  for  long — at  this  comp;c.>c 
Intersection  looking  at  the  road  signs.  Per- 
haps negotiations  will  show  the  road  to  take. 
For  its  part,  our  Government  stands  ready — 
as  It  lias  for  months — to  work  toward  an  ac- 
ceptable solution  of  the  issue. 

THE    UNITED    NATIONS     IN    TRANSITION 

This  rather  painful  but  professionally  fas- 
cinating exercise  Is  forcing  a  lot  of  people 
to  think  hard  about  the  system  of  world 
order  we  have  been  trying  to  create — about 
the  role  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  mean- 
ing of  Its  Charter — and  about  how  well  tlii.^ 
organization  has  served  the  fundamcnUi 
aims  of  our  foreign  policy  as  it  was  rushed 
into  the  danger  spots  to  put  the  lid  on  ex- 
plosive conflicts,  as  It  has  begun  to  work  at 
the  Job  of  knitting  together  the  developed 
and  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  in 
constructive  and  common  enterprise,  as  ;t 
has  performed  essential  International  func- 
tions In  an  age  made  International  by  oi;r 
science  and  technology. 

And  as  we  ponder  all  this,  let  us  remember 
that  the  United  Nations  system  of  agencies, 
like  national  societies  and  Institutions,  in- 
evitably Is  caught  up  in  a  process  of  transi- 
tion— the  main  question  being  the  direction 
in  which  it  is  going  to  evolve  in  the  near 
future. 

Remember,  If  you  wUl,  that  the  United 
Nations  has  taken  on  unprecedented  tasks — 
and  that  many  of  them  represent  the  moet 
difficult  and  Intractable  problems  which  the 
world  has  Inherited  over  centtiries  of  less 
than  perfect  management. 

Remember,  if  you  will,  that  the  United 
Nations  and  Its  family  of  agencies  has  for  20 
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years  been  In  the  process  of  very  rapid  and 
sustained  growth — an  experience  which  often 
le.ids  to  periods  of  pause  for  reassessment 
and  adjustment. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  United  Nations 
l.ncludes  within  Its  membership  an  extremely 
disparate  range  of  societies — disparate  In 
power  and  wealth — in  size  and  experience — 
ill  political,  social,  and  economic  systems — 
in  cultural  heritage  and  the  value  systems  by 
which  they  live.  This  is  Inevitable  \n  a  near 
universal  organization  and  it  Just  makes  life 
that  much  more  difficult  in  it. 

Finally,  remember  that  this  organization 
is  not  a  world  government.  It  Is  an  organiza- 
tion of  governments  participating  by  con- 
sent. It  can  move  forward  only  as  fast  as  its 
niembers  want  it  to  move.  It  can  move  only 
in  the  direction  in  which  its  members  want 
it  to  move. 

So  the  plainest  thing  I  can  say  to  you 
about  the  United  Nations  is  that  it  Is  In 
another  crisis;  that  the  stakes  are  impor- 
tant; that  the  General  Assembly  Is  now  in 
a  period  of  self-imposed  pause;  that  hard 
choices  may  still  have  to  be  made  between 
conflicting  principles;  that  the  organization 
i?  somehow  Involved  in  a  process  of  transi- 
tion; and  that  we  cannot  know  at  this 
point  how  fast  or  in  what  direction  It  will 
move  In  the  near  future  but  the  i>ace  and 
the  direction  will  be  limited  and  controlled 
by  a  will  of  Its  members. 

It  Is  too  early  to  draw  any  stark  conclu- 
sions. Both  the  overzealous  admirers  and 
critics  of  the  U.N.  tend  to  state  their  con- 
clusions in  boldface  typ>e.  One  group  re- 
gards any  criticism  of  the  U.N.  as  desecra- 
tion of  a  religious  shrine;  the  other  never 
fails  to  point  out  the  yawning  chasm  be- 
tween aspirations  and  accomplishments. 
Neither  group  looks  at  the  U.N.  for  what  it 
i.-- — a  reflection  of  a  turbulent  and  divided 
world,  an  arena  for  the  Interplay  of  na- 
tional power  and  national  interests. 

We  have  been  the  firmest  supporters  of  the 
United  Nations  because,  whatever  Its  weak- 
nesses, It  has  promoted  our  interests  and 
the  cause  of  peace.  Two  world  wars,  I  hope, 
have  taught  all  of  us  that  world  organiza- 
tion is  a  vital  imperative.  Peace — political, 
e  onomlc,  and  social — Is  too  interconnected 
TO  do  away  with  international  machinery. 
Ihe  problems  are  worldwide.  They  require 
rt  worldwide  attack. 

Our  influence  in  the  U.N.  will  be  exerted 
on  the  side  of  steady  progress  within  the 
framework  of  the  charter — under  a  single 
set  of  ground  rules  impartially  applied — 
by  reasonably  orderly  procedures — and  in  the 
direction  of  workable  agencies  with  reliable 
capacity  to  act;  for  this  is  the  way  to  pro- 
mote and  protect  our  national  Interests, 
to  move  toward  world  order  and  the  world 
peace  which  President  Johnson  has  char- 
acterized as  the  "assignment  of  the  cen- 
tury." 


A  Great  Loss 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 18, 1965,  a  young  constituent  of  mine, 
Pfc.  James  Rory  Cook,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  died  tragically  at  the  young  age 
of  19  as  result  of  an  automobile  accident 
near  North  Tarrytown,  N.Y.,  and  is  now 
buried  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

On  January  6,  1965,  he  had  graduated 
from  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  boot  camp  at 
Parris  Island,  S.C,  where  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  an  honor  platoon  ajid  had  quali- 
fied as  an  expert  marksman,  and  also 
had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  pri- 
vate first  class. 

His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Cook, 
and  his  sister,  Rua  Cook,  all  of  31  Bay- 
side  Avenue,  Port  Washington,  N.Y., 
were  justifiably  proud  of  this  young  ma- 
rine, who  had  determined  to  dedicate  his 
entire  career  to  the  service  of  his  coim- 
try  with  the  Marine  Corps.  On  the  day 
of  graduation  from  boot  camp  he  said  to 
his  parents: 

I  have  learned  something  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  Marine  Corps  •  •  •  unless  you 
are  willing  to  try  100  percent,  you  might  as 

well  not  try  at  all. 

Rory  tried  100  percent.  He  gave  of 
himself  completely  as  his  short-lived 
record  as  a  marine  indicates  only  too 
well. 

Rory  resided  In  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  for  12  years. 
He  graduated  with  the  class  of  1963  of 
the  Paul  D.  Schreiber  High  School  in 
Port  Washington,  where  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  varsity  lacrosse  team. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  my  deepest  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook  and 
family  on  this  great  loss  they  and  the 
Marine  Corps  have  suffered. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  Hotise  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALB 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publlca- 
t  ions  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Doctiments.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Dociiments  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders win  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


Agnes  E.  Meyer,  Aotfaor  and  Humani- 
tarian,  Is  Honored  by  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews  at  IGth 
Annual  Brotherhood  Dinner — Ambas- 
sador Adiai  Stevenson  Lauds  Recipient 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST   VIRGIlfIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNPTED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Asrnes  E.  Meyer  is  one  of  these  rare  indi- 
viduals who  has  combined  talent,  energy, 
and  purpose  in  a  lifetime  of  service  to 
her  fellow  man.  She  has  campaigned 
for  better  education,  for  yoxing  people, 
for  women's  rights,  for  improved  labor 
practices  and  enlightened  management 
programs,  and  against  ignorance  and  ill- 
health,  which  contribute  to  poverty. 
She  remains  a  forthright  fighter  for  a 
wholesome  way  of  life  for  all  Americans. 

In  her  own  words,  Agnes  E.  Meyer 
states  her  philosophy: 

Democracy  Is  not  only  service,  action, 
brotherhood — It  Is  spirit — spirit  free,  inde- 
finable, all  pervasive,  that  holds  us  to  Its 
revelations  even  when  we  seek  to  escape 
them. 

Mr.  President,  last  night  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  present  at  the  16th  annual 
brotherhood  dinner  of  the  Washington 
region  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  honoring  Mrs. 
^Teyer  for  her  significant  efforts  in  the 
field  of  human  relations.  In  recognition 
of  her  militant  career  of  crusading  she 
\\as  awarded  a  citation  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Ihk    National    Conference    of    Christians 
AND    Jews    Acclaims   Agnes    E.    Meyee 

For  her  great  service  to  her  community 
and  her  Nation. 

For  her  passionate  devotion  to  truth, 
morality,  and  Justice. 

For  her  love  of  freedom,  her  bravery,  her 
dedication  to  order  and  her  purposefulness. 

For  her  hard  work,  tolerance,  and  unremit- 
ting effort  to  reconcile  opposing  views. 

For  her  realistic  belief  In  the  Influence  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  country  as  one  of 
tiie  most  important  assets  of  a  democratic 
s.x;lety. 

For  her  tenacious  faith  In  the  value  of  the 
'.'.dividual  and  in  the  power  of  organized 
i.uman  efforts. 

For  her  love  of  God  above  all  else,  and  for 
a  spirit  freed  from  prejudice  as  guide  to  life 
a;id  human  relationships. 

Lewis  Webster  Jones, 

President. 

Washington,  D.C,  March  10, 1965. 

The  Honorable  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
iaid  tribute  to  Mrs.  Meyer  and  presented 
i.er  with  the  NCCJ  national  award.  In 
0  ^mmending  Mrs.  Meyer,  Ambassador 
-'^icvensonsaid: 
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It  is  fitting  that  she  should  be  honored  by 
this  group  which  believes  as  she  does,  that 
"ethics  has  Its  roots  in  man's  relation  to 
the  universe,  that  morality  comes  into  being 
through  honest,  clear  cut  human  relation- 
ships, and  cannot  endure  unless  it  is  re- 
flected in  the  pattern  of  dally  life." 

Perhaps  that  is  why  Eleanor  Roosevelt — 
another  fearless,  tireless,  and  Incorrupted 
spirit — and  Agnes  Meyer  respected  and  ad- 
mired each  other  so  much. 

Dinner  chairman,  Lewellyn  A,  Jen- 
nings, presided  over  this  memorable 
event  held  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel, 
and  attended  by  more  than  1,300  persons. 
The  national  anthem  led  by  Walter  F. 
McArdle.  The  invocation  was  given  by 
Dr.  Duncan  Howlett,  pastor.  All  Souls' 
Unitarian  Church,  and  the  benediction 
by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Berger,  rector.  All 
Saints*  Episcopal  Church. 

Also  in  attendance  at  the  banquet 
were:  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Earl  Warren  and  Associate  Jus- 
tices William  O.  Douglas  and  Potter 
Stewart,  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard 
Wirtz,  members  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Government  ofiBcials,  clergy,  educators, 
and  business  and  civic  leaders. 

The  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  is  an  organization  comprised  of 
religiously  motivated  people  "seeking 
through  education  and  discussion  to  pro- 
mote civic  cooperation  and  mutual  un- 
derstanding among  men  of  good  will  of 
all  religious  and  ethnic  groups  without 
compromise  of  religious  beliefs." 

Mr.  President,  in  America,  unity  and 
nonconformity  are  not  in  conflict.  We 
here  are  unified  in  certain  fundamental 
goals  and  aspirations.  Yet  every  one  of 
us  is  either  a  nonconformist  or  a  de- 
scendant of  nonconformists.  And  every 
one  of  us,  whether  Catholic,  Jew,  or  Prot- 
estant, is,  in  this  sense,  a  child  of  the 
Reformation.  For  the  Reformation  is 
not  merely  a  former  era  in  history.  It 
continues  in  America  and  flowers  dally 
through  the  principle  of  the  absolute  in- 
violability of  the  Individual  conscience. 

This  principle  offers  no  hazard  to  na- 
tional or  religious  unity.  For  just  as  all 
streams  flow  to  the  ocean,  and  all  waters 
are  ultimately  mingled  In  the  eternal 
cycles  of  the  ocean,  sun,  sky,  and  rain, 
so  also  are  the  individual  expressions  of 
faith  \mited  in  the  contemplation  and 
worship  of  a  supreme  being  and  in  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  brotherhood  of 
all  men. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  remarks  by 
the  Honorable  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  emd 
Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Meyer  at  the  16th  Annual 
Brotherhood  Dinner  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Excerpts  From  an  Address  bt  Hon.  Aolai  E. 

Stivenson,     Agnes     Metis     Testimonial 

Dinner,  Washington,  D.C,  March  10,  1965 

Robert  Benchley  once  said: 

"There  may  be  said  to  be  two  classes  of 
people  In  the  wcwld:  T^oee  who  constantly 
divide  the  people  trf  the  world  Into  two 
classes,  and  those  who  do  not." 

I  might  be  tempted  to  divide  the  world 
Into  two  classes — Agnes  Meyer,  and  the 
rest  of  us,  but  I  know  she  would  not  like 
it,  for  her  entire  life  has  been  proof  of  what 
one  person  can  do  to  create  a  better  so- 
ciety for  one  class,  her  fellow  man. 

In  her  autobiography  she  quotes  St.  Paul: 
"I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am 
therewith  to  be  content.  I  know  both  how 
to  be  abased  and  I  know  how  to  abound." 

I  siispect  that  there  are  few  who  could 
match  the  abundance  of  her  tntereets  and 
knowledge. 

For  who  coxild  simultaneously  write  a  book 
on  Chlneee  art,  translate  Thomas  Mann  from 
German,  and  raise  a  large  family. 

During  the  war  she  walked  where  lesser 
mortals  feared  to  tread  In  searching  out  and 
exposing  racketeering  and  corruption  wher- 
ever It  occurred  on  the  vast  domestic  front. 
Always  her  concern  has  been  the  fulfillment 
of  the  lives  of  Individual  men  and  women. 
She  has  been  untiring  In  her  pursuit  of  bet- 
ter education  long  before  most  of  us  realized 
that  the  quality  of  our  education  m\ist  be 
raised  to  meet  the  challenges  science  has  set 
before  us. 

It  is  fitting  that  she  should  be  honored  by 
this  group  which  believes  as  she  does,  that 
"ethics  has  its  roots  in  man's  relation  to  the 
universe,  that  morality  comes  into  beUig^ 
through  honest  clear-cut  human  relation- 
ships,  and  cannot  endure  unless  It  Is  re- 
flected in  the  pattern  of  daily  life." 

Perhaps  that  Is  why  Elean<H-  Roosevelt — 
another  fearless,  tireless  and  Incorrupted 
spirit — and  Agnes  Meyer  respected  and  ad- 
mired each  other  so  much. 

And  perhaps,  in  passing.  I  had  better  pause 
a  moment  to  note  that  once  more  the  death 
of  the  U2?.  is  being  widely  reported,  and  to 
tell  you  that,  as  in  the  past,  these  reports 
aire  highly  exaggerated. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  as  long  as  the 
world  is  in  crisis,  the  UJI.  will  be  in  crisis. 
That's  what  It  is  there  for.  As  long  as  there 
Is  global  tension — and  there  surely  is — there 
wUl  be  tension  at  the  U  JJ.  When  it  ce«wes  to 
r^ect  the  troubles  of  the  world,  you  can 
then  start  worrjring  about  its  demise. 

The  latest  crisis  at  the  UJ?.  over  peace- 
keeping Is  a  perfect  example  of  this.  The 
only  reason  this  conflict  arose  is  because  the 
U.N.  has  been  doing  not  too  little,  but,  per- 
haps, too  much — at  least  In  the  eyes  of  some 
members,  of  which  the  United  States  is  not 
one. 

I  understand  some  of  you  are  going  from 
here  to  a  gathering  commemorating  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Year — I  hope  you  will 
believe  that  this  is  not  a  meaningless  phrase, 
but  an  attempt  to  bring  into  the  limelight 
that  great  substrata  of  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  which  goes  Its  quiet  and 
bloodless  way  to  better  the  lives  of  mankind 
throughout  the  world. 

I  do  not  consider  this  a  digression,  for  few 
here  know  better  than  Agnes  Meyer  the  heat 
engendered  in  many  quarters  in  an  attempt 
to  bring  light  into  the  world.  She  has  with- 
stood the  heat  of  a  turbulent  century,  and 
brought  light  in  many  dark  comers. 
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Excerpts  Prom  "A  Call  foe  Law  and  Or- 
der"— Remarks  bt  Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Meter 
Upon  Accepting  the  National  Award  or 
THE  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  Washington,  D.C,  IttARCH  10, 
1965 

No  freedom  is  more  precious  than  religious 
freedom;  so  also  no  work  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  nobler  than  Its  concern  that  though 
there  shall  be  no  "establishment"  of  reli- 
gion, there  must  be  free  exercise  of  religion. 
I  accepted  the  great  honor  you  have  done 
me,  because  I  am  convinced  that  the  greatest 
single  service  your  Interfalth  organization 
can  render  the  Nation  today  is  to  educate 
the  mind  and  conscience  of  our  Nation  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  decisions  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  made  for  the  past  20 
years  or  more  on  the  separation  of  chtirch 
and  state. 

Most  of  the  vociferous  enemies  of  the 
Court  have  not  even  read  Its  decisions  on  the 
meaning  of  tbe  first  amendment  which 
have  been  handed  down  for  the  past  25 
years — nor  can  they  have  studied  the  last 
notable  judicial  pronouncements  In  the 
Murray  Scbempp  case  on  school  prayer  and 
Bible  reading. 

This  Is  the  great  difficulty  which  the 
Supreme  Court  confronts  in  this  emotional 
and  irrational  era,  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  respond  to  Its  historical  and  lucid 
explanations  of  the  Importance  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  first  amendment  without  hav- 
ing studied  Its  pronouncements.  They  react 
like  the  fellow  who  said.  "Don't  give  me  any 
facts.     I've  made  up  my  mind." 

The  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  Is  presented  with  a  solemn  responsibil- 
ity if  you  are  seriously  interested  in  further- 
ing the  stability  of  our  social  structure  and 
mutual  vmderstanding  between  our  numer- 
ous religious  sects.  If  more  thinking  peo- 
ple merely  read  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in 
the  Murray  Schempp  case  as  rendered  by 
Mr.  Justice  Clark,  a  Presbyterian,  and  the 
concurring  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Brennan, 
a  Catholic,  much  of  the  careless  abuse 
heaped  upon  our  highest  Court  would  dis- 
appear. 

I  suggest  concentrating  your  efforts  on 
publicizing  these  two  decisions  because  that 
of  Mr.  Justice  Clark  gives  a  history  of  the 
first  amendment  beginning  with  its  roots  in 
our  colonial  era  when  Roger  WlUlams  fought 
for  religious  liberty  and  the  revolutionary 
era  when  the  great  words  of  Madison  and 
Jefferson  came  to  be  Incorporated  not  only 
In  the  Federal  Constitution  but  subsequently 
in  most  of  our  State  constitutions.  There- 
after Justice  Clark  outlines  the  prlncli>al 
decisions  on  the  subject  for  the  past  himdred 
years  quoting  paragraphs  from  many  of  the 
most  salient  decisions  made  by  distinguished 
members  of  the  Court  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan  in  his  concurring 
decision  supplements  the  historical  approach 
of  Justice  Clark  in  many  important  ways. 
He  meets  tactfully  the  argument  whether 
the  architects  of  the  first  amendment  un- 
derstood the  prohibition  against  "any  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion"  to 
teach  devotional  exercises  in  the  public 
schools.  Instead  of  getting  embroiled  in 
the  question  of  what  Madison  and  Jefferson 
bad  in  mind,  he  states,  "A  more  fruitful 
Inquiry  is  whether  the  practices  (Bible  read- 
ing and  prayers)  here  challenged  threaten 
those  consequences  which  the  framers  deeply 
feared,  whether  In  short  they  tend  to  pro- 
mote that  type  of  interdependence  between 
religion  and  state  which  the  first  amend- 
ment was  designed  to  prevent."  "Ova  task," 
he  says,  "is  to  translate  the  majestic  gen- 
eralities of  the  BUl  of  Rights,  conceived 
as  part  of  the  pattern  of  liberal  government 
in  the  18th  century,  into  concrete  restraints 
on  officials  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  20th  centiiry." 

The  two  major  opinions  by  Justices  Clark 
and  Brennan  taken  together  are  a  masterly 


and  comprehensive  review  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem as  to  why  church  and  state  must  be 
kept  apart  by  a  "wall  of  separation."  They 
are  indeed  statesmanlike  utterances  of  the 
first  magnitude  with  which  all  Americans 
Interested  In  the  national  welfare  should  be 
acquainted. 

I  feel  justified  In  asking  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews  to  give  wide- 
spread publicity  to  these  historical  docu- 
ments because  they  are  as  truly  a  protection 
of  religious  liberty  as  they  are  a  protection 
of  the  State  from  religious  domination.  Mr. 
Justice  Brennan  makes  very  clear,  "What 
the  Court  has  consistently  sought  to  ex- 
pound are  the  religious  guarantees  of  the 
first  amendment."  Thus  an  interfalth 
group  such  as  yours  should  have  a  primary 
interest  in  making  this  clear  to  your  co- 
religionists and  to  the  American  people  as 
a  whole. 


Address  by  Gloria  Jean  Winfield  on  the 
Presentation  of  the  23d  Annual  Bel- 
lamy Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

OF   NORTH   CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRlSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1965 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  an  address  delivered 
by  Miss  Gloria  Jean  Winfield,  a  student 
at  Pantego  High  School,  Pantego,  N.C.,  in 
my  congressional  district,  at  the  presen- 
tation Of  the  23d  annual  Bellamy  Award 
to  Wausau  Senior  High  School  in  Wis- 
consin. Pantego  High  School  was  the 
recipient  of  the  15th  annual  Bellamy 
Award. 

Addubss    bt    Miss    Gloria    Jean    Winfieu), 
Pantbgo  High  School,  Pajjteco,  N.C. 

I  bring  you  greetings  from  my  native  State, 
North  Carolina,  and  my  school,  Pantego  High 
School. 

Pantego  is  the  infant  in  our  family  of 
Bellamy  Award  schools  with  an  enrollment 
this  year  of  166.  Pantego  High  was  estab- 
lished in  1876  as  a  boarding  school  called 
"Ye  Olde  Academle."  Each  year  the  senior 
class  publishes  our  yearbook  named  in,  Its 
honor.  Last  year's  graduating  class  of  22 
was  the  smallest  in  the  history  of  the  school. 
This  year's  class  will  be  the  largest  with 
approximateay  62  graduates. 

Our  school  is  very  proud  of  Its  record  In 
sports.  We  have  won  the  county  basketbaU 
tournament  for  six  out  of  eight  years  and 
have  entered  State  competition  twice.  We 
bought  our  third  trophy  case  tills  year  to 
hold  our  district  runner-up  trophy.  Our 
girls  lost  their  1st  game  after  65  wins, 
Pantego  also  has  a  fine  basaball  team.  We 
do  not  show  Interest  In  football  due  to  the 
danger  involved  in  this  sport,  Last  year. 
along  with  Pantego's  sports  Interest,  we  had 
a  representative  from  Pantefo  High  to  win 
the  Beaufort  County  Tournament  Beauty 
Contest. 

Pantego  is  located  in  a  crescent  of  history 
and  active  present  in  the  easitern  part  of 
the  State.  Roanoke  Island  is  the  birthplace 
of  the  first  white  child  born  In  America  and 
the  present  site  of  the  "Lost  Colony,"  a 
drama  deiMcting  our  Nation's  first  settlement 
by  the  English.  In  New  Bern,  first  colonial 
capital  of  North  Carolina,  Is  beautiful 
Tryon's  Palace,  an  authentic  18th  century 
restoration.  The  palace  was  burned  in  a 
patriotic  revolt  against  Governor  Tryon's 
reign.     One  of  our  greatest  inventions  was 


tested  and  successfully  flown  on  our  cor. -t 
I  am  speaking  of  the  flight  by  Wilbur  and 
Orville  Wright  at  Kitty  Hawk.  The  tallest 
lighthouse  on  the  Atlantic  coast  Is  locatod 
at  Cape  Hatteras.  The  pirate  "Blackbeard  ' 
roamed  the  waters  of  our  coast  and  left  evi- 
dence In  historic  Bath.  This  is  only  an  In- 
troduction to  the  heritage  of  our  part  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

Now,  to  you,  Wausau  Senior  High  School, 
recipient  of  the  23d  annual  BeUamy  Award! 
go  heartiest  congratulations  from  Nonh 
Carolina  and  vour  baby  sister,  Pantego  Hifh 
School.  ^ 


Debtors  Lead  Dollar  Raid  on 
Dwindling  U.S.  Gold 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF   VIBGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  11.1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial, from  the  March  10,  1965,  issue  of 
the  Nashville  Banner,  entitled  "Debtors 
Lead  Dollar  Raid  on  Dwindling  US 
Gold." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Still  Preeloading  Them — Debtors  Lead 
Dollar  Raid  on  Dwindling  U.S.  Gold 
Scatter  the  chickenfeed  around  in  an  arra 
unfenced  and  your  neighbor's  fowls  wiii 
make  a  run  on  it.  That  Is  bad  enough,  and 
expensive  enough,  even  when  you  have 
plenty.  It  is  worse  when  your  supply  ne;irs 
the  vanishing  point;  and  still  worse  when 
you  suddenly  remember  that  you  set  him  up 
in  the  chicken  business  in  the  first  place. 

Monetary  gold  reserves  are  not  ctiickenf ecu. 
and  It  Isn't  poultry  scratching  there.  It  is 
the  aggregation  of  freeloader  nations,  pr^ - 
sentlng  dollars  they  have  accumulated  to  ex- 
change for  gold  from  a  dwindling  U  S 
reserve. 

Prance  is  one  of  them.  The  prospect  is 
that  before  the  end  of  this  year  the  ne 
Gaulle  government  will  have  cashed  out  $810 
million.  And  five  other  of  the  Europe;. r. 
Common  Market  countries  indicate  an  in- 
tention of  following  suit.  Let's  see;  th;it 
would  include  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg,  and  West  Germany,  ir 
the  trend  were  ECM-wlde. 

We  have  been,  so  to  speak,  feeding  tht-e 
chickens.  They  are  among  the  more  than 
100  nations  to  which  our  "foreign  aid"-  ,11 
excess  of  $100  billion— has  gone. 

Further,  as  this  newspaper  has  pointed  o  .t 
a  number  of  times,  at  least  three  of  them  owe 
the  United  States  unpaid  debts  from  moii'  v 
lent  them  in  World  War  I.  FYance  alo:  c 
owes  us  in  excess  of  $6  billion  in  those  ac- 
counts—to say  nothing  of  the  additional  bil- 
lions advanced  to  put  her  back  In  busine-^s 
after  World  War  n. 

By  present  estimate  the  Italian  debt,  still 
unpaid  after  almost  50  years,  runs  to  $2,245 
billion,  and  that  of  Bel^um  to  $665  million. 

Nevertheless,  De  Gaulle  has  been  cashing 
out  his  dollars  and  is  leading  the  pack  with 
gestures  of  cashing  out  more. 

Total  debts  owed  the  United  States,  from 
Warld  War  I  to  and  through  World  War  n, 
run  to  $37  bUlion.  If  they  were  paid, 
troubles  of  the  dollar  would  disappear  over- 
night, and  the  gold  flow  now  draining  Amer- 
ica's reserves  to  the  peril  point  would  be 
reversed. 
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It  Is  estimated  that  between  these  six 
countries  they  hold  more  than  $18  blllloa  In 
gold,  much  of  it  derived  from  us;  compared 
with  something  imder  $15  billion  remaining 
in  our  stockpUe — the  bulk  of  the  latter  al- 
ready hypothecated. 

Still,  if  you  examine  the  foreign  aid  pros- 
pectus for  the  present  year  and  the  coming 
liscal  year,  you  will  find  they  are  down  on 
the  list  for  more  handouts. 

That  doesn't  make  sense  in  any  particular; 
and  it  makes  even  less  sense,  if  possible,  to 
go  on  cashing  dollars  with  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  debts  on  which  they  are  in  de- 
fault. 

Why  not  present  them  a  dun?  Why  not 
t.ike  them  off  the  freeloader  list? 

When  you're  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chlckenfeed  barrel,  it  is  in  order  to  do  some 
fencing. 

It  also  is  in  order  to  make  some  desperately 
needed  fiscal  policy  repairs  at  home — for 
retrenchment  to  salvage  both  gold  and  the 
sagging  dollar.  The  opposite  of  that  would 
be  continued  squanderbund  as  a  Federal  way 
of  life,  expanding  the  gap  between  income 
and  outgo,  perpetual  deficit,  and  worsening 
inflation. 


Coordination  of  Farm  Programs  With 
Wildlife  Conserration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   ICINIVXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  11. 1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
morning  of  March  8,  members  of  the 
Minnesota  congressional  delegation  en- 
joyed a  very  special  treat  at  a  breakfast 
six>nsored  by  the  Minnesota  Conserva- 
tion Federation  headed  by  Mr.  Kmll 
Wiese,  Lakefield.  Minn.,  who  is  the  very 
able,  dedicated  president  of  the  orga- 
nization. 

Attending  the  conference  with  Mr. 
Wiese  were  other  conservation  leaders 
from  Minnesota  including  Mr.  Shields, 
the  director  of  game  and  fish,  and  Mr. 
Maynard  Nelson,  biologist,  Minnesota 
Conservation  Department,  and  Jim  Kim- 
ball, formerly  with  the  Minnesota  Con- 
servation Department  and  presently 
associated  with  the  Minneapolis  papers. 

Oftentimes,  we  are  faced  with  many 
perplexing  problems,  and  at  this  time  one 
that  all  Minnesota  sportsmen  must  rec- 
ognize is  the  constant  decline  of  our 
pheasant  population.  Sportsmen's  clubs 
in  meeting  after  meeting  have  been  try- 
ing to  find  remedies  to  combat  this  prob- 
lem, sometimes  with  little  result,  but  we 
keep  searching. 

This  breakfast  meeting  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Emil  Wiese  and  the  Mln- 
nestota  Conservation  Federation  pre- 
sented a  plan  that  has  without  doubt 
boundless  E>otential  and  certainly  a 
sensible  and  likely  answer  to  the  problem 
we  face. 

Farm  folks  actively  improving  their 
land  resources  have  constantly  intensely 
cultivated  their  land  and  little  cover  re- 
jnains  for  nesting.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Wiese,  there  appears  to  be  a  great  area  of 
possibilities  In  proper  coordination  of 
conservation  objectives  for  game  cover 
with  the  farm  program. 


Under  farm  programs  with  land  retire- 
ment features,  compliance  provisions 
could  easily  be  outlined  that  would  con- 
tribute greatly  to  cover,  particularly  If 
planting  and  mowing  practices  were 
geared  to  hatching  seasons  and  more 
particularly,  If  long  rangeland  retirement 
with  legume  cover  crops  were  to  be 
encouraged. 

Mr.  Wiese  and  his  group  should  be 
highly  complimented  for  their  efforts, 
and  I  wish  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
be  advised  of  this  proposal.  We  need  to 
have  these  things  in  mind  when  farm 
legislation  is  being  considered. 

I  place  the  Federation  proposed  Reso- 
lution 18A  in  the  Record  at  this  p>oint  In 
my  remarks: 

Proposed  Resolution   18A:   Improved  Covkr 
Crops  on  DnrEBTSD  Acres 

( Submitted  by  Minnesota  Conservation 
Federation.  January  15.  1965) 

Whereas  fertUe  soils  are  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  our  people;  suid 

Whereas  agricultural  land  retired  from  pro- 
duction xmder  the  feed  grain  program  dur- 
ing the  past  4  years  has  commonly  lacked 
ground  cover  of  the  quality  needed  to  enrich 
the  soil  and  protect  It  from  erosion;  and 

Whereas  the  pheasant  is  the  most  impor- 
tant upland  game  bird  In  the  Midwest;  and. 

Whereas  research  has  demonstrated  that 
good  quality  nesting  cover  Is  the  primary 
need  of  pheasants  in  the  intensively  farmed 
regions  of  the  Midwest;  and 

Whereas  the  steady  decline  in  acreages  of 
small  grains  and  other  grassy  types  of  cover 
since  the  1940's  has  resulted  in  a  decline  in 
pheasant  hatching  success  and  pheasant 
numbers;  and 

Whereas  improved  ground  cover  on  di- 
verted acres  would  serve  a  dual  purpose  by 
enriching  and  protecting  the  soU  while  at 
the  same  time  improving  habitat  for  pheas- 
ants, cottontails,  Hungarian  partridges,  and 
other  wildlife,  and  quail  and  Jackrabblts; 
and 

Whereas  legumes  provide  excellent  peren- 
nial ground  cover  for  enriching  and  protect- 
ing the  soil  and  are  also  highly  attractive  to 
wildlife;  and 

Whereas  a  land  retirement  program  based 
upon  2-  to  4-year  contracts  would  provide 
the  greatest  benefits  to  both  agriculture  and 
VTlldllfe  per  dollar  Invested,  and  the  total 
cost  would  be  no  larger:  Now,  therefore,  it 
is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  consider  few 
endorsement  one  of  the  two  following  sets  of 
regulations  for  land  diverted  under  any  Fed- 
eral program  of  land  retirement  in  the  In- 
tensively  farmed  regions  of  the  Midwest,  be- 
ginning in  1966.  Proposed  6p>eclficatlons  are 
presented  for  programs  involving  2-  to  4-year 
contracts  with  landowners  and  also  for  1-year 
contracts,  the  first  being  preferred.  FoUow- 
ing  are  proposed  specifications  for  a  program 

based  upon  2-  to  4-year  contracts  with  farm 
operators. 

PREFERRED  PROGRAIC 

First  year 

1.  Diverted  acres  must  have  a  cover  crop 
of  small  grains,  legumes  or  grasses.  Estab- 
lished legumes  or  g^rasses  may  be  put  into 
the  program  without  furtho-  planttsi^. 

2.  New  seedlngs  must  Include  small  grains 
seeded  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  1 14  bushels 
per  acre  and  a  perennial  or  a  biennial  cover 
crop  consisting  of  legumes,  grasses,  or  others 
of  this  nature. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  small  grain  seed 
be  of  varieties  that  are  of  short  or  medium 
straw  strength  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
lodging. 

4.  Where  alfalfa,  red  clover  or  sweet  clover 
are  planted  the  minimum  seeding  rate 
must  be  no  less  than  8  pounds  per  acre. 
Perennial  grasses  must  be  seeded  at  a  rate 


no  lower  VbMD.  the  mlnimiitn  rate  reoom- 
mended  by  the  U.S.  Department  ot  Agri- 
culture. 

5.  Seeding  must  be  completed  by  May  7 
unless  approval  has  been  granted  by  the 
county  committee  of  the  Agricultural  Stab- 
ilization and  Conservation  Service  for  a  10- 
day  period  due  to  adverse  weather  or  a  fam- 
Uy  emergency. 

6.  Spraying  to  control  noxious  weeds  is 
permitted  whenever  the  need  occurs. 

7.  Clipping  is  recommended  only  if  shad- 
ing by  the  nurse  crop  endangers  the  survival 
of  the  legume  or  grass  or  If  weeds  cannot  be 
controlled  by  spraying.  Clipping  of  the  re- 
tired acres  as  a  whole  is  not  permitted  prim- 
to  July  30.  However,  where  scattered 
patches  of  noxious  weeds  are  a  problem,  spot 
clipping  may  be  done  as  needed. 

8.  The  same  payment  per  year  be  made  to 
farmers  as  is  now  extent  by  the  contract 
to  cover  the  entire  period. 

Second  and  subsequent  years 

1.  Clipping,  if  necessary  to  control  nox- 
ious weeds,  is  permitted  on  the  retired  acres 
as  a  whole  after  July  SO.  However,  where 
scattered  patches  of  noxious  weeds  are  a 
problem,  spot  slipping  may  be  done  as 
needed. 

2.  The  cover  crop  may  be  plowed  down  any 
time  after  July  30  of  the  last  contract  year. 

ALTERNATE  PROGRAIC 

Following  are  recommendations  in  tbe 
event  fcontracts  of  2-  to  4-year  duration  are 
not  acceptable  to  the  Congress  and  a  pro- 
gram Is  adopted  which  provides  for  1-year 
contracts. 

1.  Diverted  acres  must  have  a  cover  crop 
of  small  grains,  legumes,  or  grasses.  Estab- 
lished legumes  or  grasses  may  be  put  into 
the  program  without  further  planting. 

2.  New  seedlngs  must  Include  small  grains 
seeded  at  a  rate  of  not  lees  tban  a  biiBh^s 
per  acre.  In  addition,  legvmies.  grasses,  and 
others  of  this  nature  may  be  seeded  If  de- 
sired. 

3.  Seeding  must  be  completed  by  May  7 
unless  approval  has  been  granted  by  tbe 
county  committee  of  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service  for  a 
10-day  grace  period  due  to  adverse  weather 
or  a  family  emergency. 

4.  Spraying  to  control  noxious  weeds  Is 
permitted  whenever  the  need  occurs. 

6.  CUpplng  is  recommended  only  if  shad- 
ing by  the  nurse  crop  endangers  the  survival 
of  the  legume  or  grass  or  if  weeds  cannot  be 
controUed  by  spraying.  CUpplng  of  the  re- 
tired acres  as  a  whole  is  not  permitted  prior 
to  July  30.  However,  where  scattered  patches 
of  noxious  weeds  are  a  problem,  spot  clipping 
may  be  done  as  needed. 


RepresentatiTe  Powell,  Edacatioa 
and  Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBB 
or 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

or  ORaooM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1965 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  Mr.  President, 
the  New  York  Times,  In  Its  News  of  the 
Week  section  for  February  28.  1965,  pub- 
lished an  article  of  Interest,  by  Warren 
Weaver,  Jr.,  concerning  a  colleague  In 
the  other  House,  Representative  Adam 
Clatton  Powell.  All  of  us  are  deeidy 
concerned  with  the  future  of  education 
In  the  United  States,  and,  more  specifi- 
cally, with  the  results  of  the  work  done 
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by  the  House  Labor  and  Education  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Representative  Powell 
Is  chairman.  I  recommend  the  article 
as  a  valuable  insight  for  anyone  who  Is 
Interested  in  educational  and  labor  mat- 
ters in  this  country,  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Powell:  Man  AND  Image 
(By  Warren  Weaver,  Jr.) 

Washington,  February  27. — Adam  Clayton 
Powiu,  Is  an  ordained  Baptist  minister,  a 
Congressman,  a  Negro,  a  civil  rights  agitator, 
a  Harlem  folk-hero,  and  a  politician. 

11  the  last  of  these  roles  has  seemed  to 
overshadow  the  others  from  time  to  time  in 
the  past  30  years,  it  Is  not  surprising,  for 
Mr.  Powell  has  proved  himself  one  of  the 
most  adept  contemporary  employers  of  pres- 
sure, propaganda,  and  timing. 

Even  his  public  image  as  a  politician  has 
more  than  one  side.  Most  New  Yorkers  out- 
side his  district  tend  to  regard  him  as  an 
Irresponsible  rogue  careless  of  his  Congres- 
sional duties  and  living  high  off  public  and 
paxish.  Yet  in  Washington,  particularly  in 
the  last  2  or  3  years,  he  has  begun  to  win  a 
grudging  respect  from  his  colleagues  for  more 
serious  performance. 

TWOSIDi:S 

The  latest  Powell  episode  on  Capitol  Hill 
illuminates  the  56-year-old  New  York  City 
Democrat  from  both  sides:  at  once  unscru- 
pulous In  his  manipulation  of  personal 
power,  while  galvanizing  the  effective  con- 
gressional action  when  It  suits  his  purpose. 
The  story  revolves  around  his  role  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

President  Johnson  had  made  approval  of 
his  $1.25  billion  school  aid  bill  a  t^  priority 
item  on  his  legislative  calendar  for  the  ses- 
sion. The  measure  was  cleared  by  one  of  Mr. 
Powell's  subcommittees  in  record  time,  but 
then  its  progress  througl*  Congress  ground 
to  a  sudden  halt. 

This  happened  because  the  committee 
chairman  failed  to  call  a  meeting  on  the 
bill.  This  was  no  inadvertency,  it  soon  be- 
come clear.  Mr.  Powtell  felt  that  his  labor 
committee  budget  was  In  some  difficulty,  that 
the  $440,000  he  had  requested  might  be  cut 
back  In  an  effort  to  trim  the  chairman's 
wings  a  little. 

Mr.  Powell  does  not  take  kindly  to  trim- 
ming. He  made  it  known  that  until  he  had 
the  committee  budget  he  wanted,  the  school 
aid  bill  would  sit  on  dead  center.  And  so 
It  did,  while  President  Johnson  was  Uescrlbed 
as  deeply  concerned  about  the  absence  of 
action. 

Then  last  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  House 
shouted  approval  of  the  Powell  committee's 
appropriation — which,  Incidently,  is  almost 
twice  as  large  as  the  year  before — and  the 
Congressman  promptly  announced,  without 
the  least  embarrassment,  that  he  would  get 
the  President's  education  bill  moving  again 
and  at  once. 

He  called  the  full  committee  into  session 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  with  the  announced 
goal  of  completing  action  In  an  unusual  Sat- 
urday session  to  push  the  bill  to  the  House 
floor  as  rapidly  ob  possible. 

Taken  all  together,  it  was  an  illuminating 
example  of  Mr.  Powell  In  operation — using 
personal  power  with  the  greatest  assurance 
to  achieve  an  end  he  considered  important, 
without  the  slightest  concern  for  what  others 
might  regard  as  improper  methods. 

The  Incident  also  Illustrates  what  many 
Congressmen  see  as  one  of  the  Representa- 
tive's chief  redeeming  virtues:  his  ability  to 
run  the  committee  efBclently,  processing 
larg^  amounts  of  significant  and  complicated 


legislation— except,  of  cotu-ae,  when  a  tactical 
slowdown  sxxits  his  purpose. 

Ab  a  Member  of  the  Houce,  Mr.  Powell  Is 
mercurial  to  the  extreme.  For  weeks,  even 
months,  his  name  and  face  may  vanish  from 
the  news  and  the  corridor*,  then,  suddenly 
has  dramatically  reemerged  In  the  center  of 
a  bitter  controversy. 

Except  for  his  j>erlodic  scaties  into  the 
spotlight,  Mr.  Powell  is  &  secretive  man. 
He  does  not  list  either  a  Washington  or  a 
New  York  address  in  the  Congressional 
Recobd,  and  is  totally  Inacceeslble  after  dark. 
In  response  to  telephone  calls,  his  Capitol 
Hill  staff  regularly  pleads  a  complete  igno- 
rance of  whether  their  employer  is  even  in 
the  city. 

GOOD    HOST 

On  the  rare  occasion  whan  a  reporter  cor- 
ners Mr.  Powell  In  his  oflBoe,  he  Is  gracious- 
ness  personified.  Proffering  cigars  and 
drinks,  he  fairly  bolls  over  with  facts  about 
city  legislation,  civil  rights,  and  the  New 
York  ix>lltical  scene.  He  i«  a  congenial  ex- 
agerator  and  not  all  his  news  tips  bold  up, 
but  he  can  be  a  very  Infonnatlve  man. 

The  most  common  criticism  that  his  col- 
leagues have  of  Mr.  Poweix  Is  that  he  has 
given  the  House  a  bad  name.  A  frankly 
flamboyant  figure,  he  has  attracted  national 
attention  by  his  absenteeism,  wild  charges  on 
the  floor,  and  Junketing  Abroad  at  public 
expense. 

The  standard  Powell  reply  is  that  he  has 
never  engaged  in  any  actlvitiefi  that  were  not 
common  among  white  Congressmen. 

He  Is  certainly  the  mod;  articulate  voice 
of  Negro  rights  on  Capitol  Elll,  although  the 
outspmken  harshness  of  his  Judgments  have, 
on  occasion,  provoked  some  of  his  nonsouth- 
ern  colleagues  and  i>robably  hurt  rather  than 
advanced  his  caiise. 

His  powers  of  elocution  have  won  un- 
abashed admiration,  even  from  his  detrac- 
tors. When  he  made  a  floor  speech  on  his 
long  entanglements  with  the  libel  laws  re- 
cently, about  50  of  his  colleagues  stayed  on 
In  the  Chamber  In  the  late  afternoon  to  lis- 
ten, an  imusual  tribute  ev«n  if  tinged  with 
curiosity. 

Mr.  Powell  renders  services  to  his  con- 
stituents in  the  broad  and  dramatic  rather 
than  small  and  unobtrtislve  way.  He  Is  not 
one  of  those  Congressmen  who  keep  their 
district  happy  by  answering  all  letters,  mail- 
ing out  Federal  publications,  arranging 
emergency  leave  for  servicemen,  and  getting 
sons  into  West  Point. 

WITH     A    FLOTJKISH 

But  when  a  major  Federal  grant  is  made 
in  Harlem  its  Congressmaa  makes  the  an- 
noiincement  and  with  a  flourish.  When  a 
new  Federal  program,  such  as  the  antlpKJV- 
erty  campaign,  is  under  discussion  he  either 
obtains  substantial  commitments  for  his  dis- 
trict in  Etdvance  or  makes  loud  angry  public 
noises  xintil  the  commitmentB  are  finally 
made. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Powell  has  spent  less 
and  less  time  in  his  district.  His  wife  and 
principal  residence  are  in  Puerto  Rico.  Dur- 
ing 2  years  of  libel  litigation,  he  has  only 
been  able  to  visit  New  York  City  on  Sundays, 
preaching  in  the  Abyssinian  Baptist  Church, 
when  he  was  free  from  process  servers. 

His  political  power  in  Harlem  has  remained 
strong,  however,  but  not  because  of  the  tra- 
ditional sort  of  big-city  Democratic  ward  or- 
ganization. He  doesn't  have  any  real  core  of 
active  political  professionals  working  at 
home;  what  he  has  is  a  popularity  among  the 
voters  that  enables  him  to  withstand  any 
challenge. 

His  reputation  in  his  district  goes  back  to 
the  depression  when  he  headed  the  welfare 
program  of  his  father's  church.  It  was  built 
through  the  thirties  and  forties  by  his  mili- 
tant leadership  of  boycotts  and  picket  lines 
aimed  at  opening  up  Jobs  for  Negroes. 

Last  fall,  he  virtually  did  not  campaign  at 


all  £UQd  won  handily.  Although  his  personal 
popularity  may  have  edged  past  its  peak. 
Harlem  political  leaders  do  not  see  any  pos- 
sibility of  his  being  defeated  In  the  foresee- 
able future.  Whatever  his  falling,  Ad.^m 
Clayton  Powell's  people  are  not  about  to 
desert  him,  and  Congress  may  as  well  adjust 
itself  to  the  fact. 


A  Bill  To  Permit  an  Orderly  Changeover 
to  the  ZIP  Code  System  of  Addressing 
Mail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Thursday,  March  11, 1965 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce  d 
yesterday  a  bill  which  will  permit  a  more 
orderly  changeover  to  the  ZIP  code  sys- 
tem of  addressing  mail  desired  by  our 
very  able  Postmaster  General  John  A 
Grononski.  Along  with  other  Membcis 
of  Congress,  I  have  been  receiving  lettc is 
from  mailers  who  contend  that  the  De- 
partment is  moving  too  quickly  on  thi."; 
service.  Prom  all  I  can  gather,  the  more 
than  one-quarter  of  a  million  bulk  third- 
class  permit  holders  will  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult— if  not  impossible — to  add  ZIP  code 
numbers  to  all  their  address  plates  by 
January  1,  1967,  the  date  on  which  ilie 
Postmaster  General  has  made  ZIP  codi:?: 
a  mandatory  requirement. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  Is  identic  ,! 
to  that  Introduced  by  our  colleague.  At  - 
NOLD  Olsen,  of  Montana,  H.R.  5180.  I 
am  also  Informed  that  a  similar  bill  ha.s 
been  introduced  by  Congressman  Jon.\ 
LiNDSAT.  of  New  York.  These  bills  wi!! 
become  the  subject  of  public  hearings 
before  the  House  Post  Office  Commit  t'-e 
beginning  March  24. 

Our  colleague,  Arnold  Olsen.  ;s 
anxious  that  every  interested  citizen  hav  e 
an  opportunity  to  testify.  There  is  a  good 
chance  that  his  subcommittee  will  go  to 
other  cities  to  gather  testimony.  I 
heartily  recommend  that  this  be  dor.^. 
Every  citizen  is  affected  by  the  postal 
service  and  will  welcome  the  appearance 
of  the  subcommittee  in  his  own  commi;- 
nity.  I  would  recommend  that  the  sub- 
committee include  a  Texas  city  in  jr.s 
itinerary. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  need  for  tiiO 
use  of  five-digit  numbers  as  a  part  '  f 
the  address  on  U.S.  mail.  But  the  tran.'^.  - 
tion  to  such  a  revolutionary  principi'- 
should  be  accomplished  in  a  judiciou.^ 
way.  The  cost  of  conversion  is  grea;. 
Mailers  will  be  far  better  able  to  amorti.'>, 
their  costs  over  a  5-year  period.  Tr.e 
bills  which  Congressmen  Olsen  and 
Lindsay  and  I  have  introduced  will  pro- 
vide incentives  in  the  form  of  rate  it  - 
ductions  for  those  mailers  who  volur.- 
tarily  ZIP  code  and  presort  their  maii 
I  think  we  should  be  ever  aware  that  a.^ 
private  mailers  undertake  the  task  of 
presorting  the  mail — a  function  alwaj.« 
performed  by  postal  employees  in  the 
past — there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the 
post  office  work  force.    I  am  not  certain 
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whether  it  is  desirable  to  take  these  jobs 
away  from  our  loyal  postal  clerks  by 
forcing  private  mailers  to  perform  the 
mail  sorting  function.  I  would  be  hc^e- 
f  ul  that  the  postal  unions  will  let  us  have 
tlieir  views  on  this  subject. 

If  it  is  inevitable  that  the  American 
postal  system  is  to  become  computerized, 
we  must  be  extremely  cautious  that  auto- 
mation will  not  outlaw  the  human  factor. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  the  loyal  post- 
man. More  often  than  not,  he  is  the 
closest  link  citizens  have  with  their  Gov- 
ernment.   He  should  not  be  replaced  by 

a  machine. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral will  withdraw  the  regulation  which 
would  require  the  sacking  of  certain  bulk 
second-  and  third-class  mail  by  ZIP  code 
sectional  centers  beginning  July  1  of 
this  year.  Merchants  and  business  firms 
wMch  use  the  mails  to  conduct  their 
affairs  simply  are  not  ready  for  this  com- 
plex requirement.  Mr.  Gronouski 
should  withhold  all  orders  of  this  kind 
until  Congress  has  had  a  chance  to 
gather  and  weigh  evidence. 


Snuffboxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF   VERMONT 

I.V  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  TTNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1965 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  since 
snuffboxes  and  the  quality  of  the  snuff,  as 
it  used  to  be  found  in  the  Senate,  has 
been  the  subject  of  some  discussion  in 
and  out  of  the  press,  and  since  oxir  old 
friend  and  former  colleague,  Ralph  Flan- 
ders, was  the  Senate's  foremost  expert  on 
.•-nufFboxes  and  the  quality  of  the  snuff,  in 
order  to  try  to  clear  up  the  situation — al- 
though probably  it  never  can  be  cleared 
up  satisfactorily  to  everyone — ^I  ask 
luranimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
.•\ppendix  of  the  Record  a  column  which 
appears  in  News  and  Notes,  a  publication 
of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  issue 
of  March  1965,  the  title  of  which  is  "Not 
up  to  Snuff." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.^  follows: 

Not  up  to  Snuff 

As  reported  In  a  recent  Washington  news- 
piper  the  furnishings  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Chamber  Includes  two  snuffboxes.  It  ap- 
pi?,irs  that  the  last  user  thereof  was  none 
i;  her  than  our  former  Senator,  Ralph  E. 
Flanders.  That  gentleman,  after  7  years'  ab- 
~  nee.  returned  to  the  Senate,  not  to  view  any 
•  sislation  but  to  check  on  the  snuffboxes. 
He  was  mortified  to  find  that  the  snuff  was 
:  ')t  fresh  but  dry  and  old.  Peeling  that  the 
■••nate  Members  had  drifted  away  from  more 
f  e>!];ant  habits,  he  stomped  out  declaring. 
Tradition  is  tradition." 

Tliis  note  was  contributed  by  tongue-in- 
■  .ioek  Charles  Morrissey  of  the  J.  F.  Kennedy 
L.brary.  The  above  is  substantially  the  ver- 
-  on  by  Mr.  George  Dixon  In  the  Washing- 
Mn  Post.  Below  Is  the  episode  as  recounted 
by  Senator  Flanders  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dixon : 

"Dear  Friend  Dixon:  I  was  much  amused 
by  your  reference  to  the  snuffboxes  and  my- 
self in  your  Saturday  column.     It  seems  to 


me  that  you  ought  to  know  a  little  more 
of  the  history  of  this  subject  which  until  now 
has  been  kept  a  secret  from  the  west  side 
of  the  aisle  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 

"After  I  had  been  In  the  Senate  long 
enough  to  feel  at  home,  the  thought  occurred 
to  me  that  all  new  Republican  Senators 
should  be  ceremonially  indoctrinated  with 
the  principles  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 
What  better  ceremony  could  be  devised  than 
that  of  taking  snuff  as  they  did  so  habitu- 
ally? With  this  thought  In  mind  I  led  each 
new  arriving  Republican  Senator  to  the 
snuffbox  and  with  him  took  a  ceremonial 
pinch  of  the  nose-tickling  stuff,  at  the  same 
time  ceremonially  impressing  on  him  the 
duty  of  following  the  principles  of  those  for 
whom  the  stuff  was  originally  provided. 

"Indoctrination  was  successfvil  in  every 
case  except  one.  Senator  Gordon  Allott,  of 
Colorado,  refused  to  sneeze.  No  matter  how 
much  snuff  he  sniffed  he  either  would  not 
or  could  not  sneeze.  Jiist  what  this  means 
doctrlnally  I  have  never  been  able  to  find 
out.     Physically  It  is  unique. 

"When  I  left  I  draped  the  shoxilders  of 
Senator  Keating  with  the  mantle  of  freshman 
Republican  indoctrination  but  learned  to  my 
sorrow  that  he  had  not  at  all  times  and 
with  all  candidates  fulfilled  his  responsibUl- 
tles.  He,  alas,  no  longer  Is  to  be  seen  on  the 
Senate  floor  except  as  a  privileged  ex-Sen- 
ator like  myself. 

"This  is  the  full  story  of  the  senatorial 

snuffboxes  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  though 

you  are  right  In  sajrlng  that  I  insisted  on 

the  material  being  kept  fresh  and  sniiffable. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Ralph  E.  Flandebs." 


The  world  today  is  half  slave  under  the 
tyranny  of  dominating  war  lords  preaching 
communism.  It  is  free  only  in  the  democ- 
racies of  free  enterprise.  The  material  and 
spiritual  wealth  of  the  world  lies  outside 
communism's  domain. 

The  dictators  who  dominate  the  lands  of 
communism  exhort  and  drive  their  people 
to  plunder  the  free  world.  They  want  to 
communlze  the  entire  world — "a  demand  by 
the  sick  that  the  healthy  be  cured."  Khru- 
shchev once  said:  "We  shall  bury  you." 
China's  Mao  holds:  "There  is  no  such  thing 
as  peaceful  coexistence." 

Assuming  that  Communist  world  leaders 
would  destroy  us  if  they  could,  how  does  that 
justify  our  fighting  in  Vietnam  8,000  miles 
from  our  homeland? 

To  preserve  our  continental  United  States 
we  need  allies  and  strong  military  bases  for 
our  survival.  We  have  protection  for  our 
Atlantic  coast  washed  by  a  great  ocean  whose 
waters  join  us  with  our  allies  in  the  free 
world.  Our  Paci&if^lpast  is  washed  by  waters 
joined  to  ovu-  enenales  of  the  Communist 
world.  In  these  waters  we  have  strong  ad- 
vance island  bases  and  allies  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Pacific  frontier.  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  the  Philippines,  Japan,  and  Na- 
tionalist China  are  at  our  side.  TTielr  good- 
will and  their  lands  are  available  for  our 
common  defenses. 


Why  Are  We  in  Southeast  Asia? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  received  an  editorial  from  Mr.  Harry 
P.  Guggenheim,  president  and  publisher 
of  Newsday.  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
dailies,  which  I  should  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  this  august  body.  Newsday 's 
position  is  in  consonance  with  mine  and  I 
am  happy  to  see  the  leadership  they 
have  displayed  in  bringing  our  aims  in 
southeast  Asia  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  Long  Island. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial : 

Why  Are  We  in  Southeast  Asia? 

Recently  a  highly  respected  and  patriotic 
Senator,  Ernest  Gruening,  Democrat,  of 
Alaska,  said:  "All  of  southeast  Asia  Is  not 
worth  the  life  of  one  American  boy."  The 
life  of  an  American  boy  Is  precious*  so  is 
the  life  of  any  boji  the  world  over. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  time  animals,  in- 
cluding humans,  have  destroyed  each  other. 
The  futility  of  such  destruction  is  apparent, 
especially  to  such  enlightened  human  beings 
as  Senator  Gruening.  He,  however,  qualifies 
his  |X)sition  by  Implying  that  there  may  be 
places  where  Americans  should  fight — but 
not  in  southeast  Asia.  There  are  some  who 
believe  that  life  is  so  precious  that  it  must 
never  be  subjected  to  loss  in  battle.  Others 
believe  that  there  Is  one  cause  worth  fight- 
ing for,  and  that  Is  to  preserve  existence  as 
freemen.  Most  Americans  are  willing  and 
ready  to  fight  for  their  freedom. 

Are  we  fighting  for  freedom  In  Vietnam? 


The  Fature  of  Lumber 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  SEI^ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  It,  1965 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
problems  facing  the  west  coast  lumber 
industry  were  analyzed  in  an  article 
published  in  the  monthly  review  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 
Although  our  domestic  lumber  industry 
is  faced  with  severe  competitive  pres- 
sures, the  Federal  Reserve  bank  analy- 
sis does  not  discount  its  future  prospects 
for  growth  and  expansion.  The  article 
emphasizes  that  efficient  elements  in  the 
western  lumber  industry  promise  to 
maintain  a  healthy  position,  through 
better  utilization  and  increased  process- 
ing of  timber. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lumber:   Out  on  a  Limb? 

The  West  long  has  been  the  dominant 
lumber-producing  region  in  the  Nation. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  concentrated 
on  such  a  relatively  small  area  of  forest  land 
such  a  rich  reservoir  of  old-growth  timber. 
Yet,  despite  its  wealth  in  raw  material  and 
its  strong  production  record,  the  western 
lumber  Industry  has  faced  a  number  of 
severe  challenges  over  the  last  decade.  Beset 
by  strong  and  growing  competition  from 
other  producers  (foreign  and  domestic)  and 
from  other  building  materials  (wood  and 
nonwood),  the  Industry  has  seen  prices  fall, 
employment  decline,  and  hundreds  of  small 
mills  go  out  of  bvislness.  But  current  efforts 
to  improve  lumber's  position — along  with  the 
trend  toward  greater  integration  with  the 
pulp  and  paper  «md  plywood  Industries — offer 
hope  that  the  western  forest  products  com- 
plex will  yet  reach  new  heights  of  production 
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and  profit.  (The  Ivimber  Indiostry,  the  sector 
emphasized  in  the  following  discussion.  Is 
composed  of  those  firms  engaged  In  convert- 
ing logs  into  rough  and  finished  lumber.) 

FROM    MAINS    TO    PTJGBT    SOUND 

The  birth  of  the  western  lumber  industry 
came  on  the  heels  of  the  eastern  industry's 
decline.  Lumbering  grew  up  with  the  cqun- 
try,  naturally  reaching  its  first  peak  of  ac- 
tivity in  the  populous  colonies  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  ( partic\ilarly  Maine)  and  then 
spreading  inward  as  settlements  moved  back 
from  the  coastline.  By  1870,  the  Lake  States 
(with  Michigan  in  the  forefront)  replaced 
the  Northeast  as  the  leading  producing 
region. 

Yet,  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  Great 
Lakes  lumbermen  had  almost  depleted  the 
stands  In  that  region  and  had  begun  search- 
ing for  new  forest  reserves.  The  Southern 
States  constituted  the  next  obvious  target  for 
development,  but  lumbermen  also  began  to 
turn  toward  the  vast  frontiers  of  virgin  tim- 
ber In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Of  course,  they 
had  heard  about  big  stands  of  timber  that 
would  cut  300,000  feet  to  the  tree,  but  they 
had  set  them  aside  as  bunkhouse  myths. 
But  one  look  was  sufficient  to  dispel  the 
mjrths,  and  soon  the  lumbering  families 
whose  names  had  become  famous  in  Maine 
and  in  the  Saginaw  and  on  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi were  establishing  saw  and  planing  mills 
on  Puget  Sound,  in  Grays  Harbor,  and  along 
the  Columbia  River. 

The  Census  of  1910  impressively  demon- 
strated the  rising  importance  of  both  the 
South  and  the  West.  But  while  the  South's 
relative  position  has  since  declined,  the  West 
has  achieved  a  position  of  dominance. 
Twelfth  District  States,  which  accounted  for 
17  percent  of  a  record  national  production 
of  45  billion  board  feet  in  1910,  raised  their 
share  to  55  percent  of  total  production  of 
S3  billion  board  feet  In  1962.  (The  western 
Industry  is  a  softwoods  industry;  In  fact, 
district  States  accounted  for  over  68  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  softwoods  production  in 
1962.) 

The  relative  positions  of  the  major  pro- 
ducing States  shifted  after  the  region's  rise 
to  prominence.  In  1938,  Oregon  moved 
ahead  of  Wasliington  to  become  the  Nation's 
leading  producer;  today,  it  accounts  for 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  industry's  total  out- 
put. California  surpassed  Washington  dur- 
ing the  1940's  to  become  the  second  highest 
producer,  and  It  presently  accounts  for  about 
15  percent  of  national  production.  Wash- 
ington's output  has  declined  drastically  over 
the  past  quarter-century,  so  that  it  now 
supplies  only  11  percent  of  the  national 
total.  Idaho,  meanwhile,  has  moved  stead- 
ily up  to  fourth  position,  with  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

TIMBER  AND  MORE  TIMBER 

The  district's  dominant  position,  not  only 
as  a  producer  of  lumber  but  as  a  producer 
of  other  forest  products  as  well,  is  based  on 
Its  great  reservoir  of  virgin  timber.  Although 
the  region  embraces  only  17  percent,  or  some 
87,250  acres,  of  total  U.S.  commercial  for- 
est land,  it  holds  55  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  footage  of  sawtimber.  The  heaviest 
part  of  this  stand  is  located  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  which  In  themselves  contain  35 
percent  of  the  Nation's  sawtimber — primarily 
In  the  Douglas-fir  region  west  of  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains  and  the  ponderosa  pine  re- 
gion east  of  the  Cascades. 

This  heavy  density  of  sawtimber  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  concentration  of  old-growth 
timber  in  district  States.  The  mammoth  size 
of  western  trees,  in  turn,  helps  the  regional 
industry  utilize  larger  sawmills  and  more 
modern  equipment  than  are  in  operation 
elsewhere.  In  1962,  about  72  percent  of 
western  production  was  supplied  by  373  miUe, 
each  producing  15  mUlion  board  feet  or 
more.  In  the  East,  a  similar  percentage  of 
output  was  supplied  by  30.300  mills,  each 


producing  less  than  5  mimon  board  feet  an- 
nually. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  substantial  part  of 
the  district's  sawtimber  Is  not  immediately 
available  for  conversion  into  forest  products 
because  of  forest  management  policies.  Al- 
most 60  percent  of  the  forest  area  Is  owned 
and  managed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
about  5  percent  by  State  tind  local  Jurisdic- 
tions, and  most  of  the  remainder  by  commer- 
cial forest  interests.  Much  of  the  publicly 
owned  tlmberland  is  operated  on  a  sus- 
tained-yield basis,  in  v*ilch  the  annual 
allowable  harvest  and  sale  of  timber  is  limited 
to  an  amount  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
annual  growth.  Thus,  a  more  or  less  even 
flow  of  timber  Is  available  for  marlceting 
from  public  lands  each  year. 

PROBLEMS   IN   BUNl'AN  LAND 

On  the  basis  of  that  resource  foundation, 
western  lumbermen  have  amassed  a  substan- 
tial record  of  growth,  but  their  record  none- 
theless has  masked  a  number  of  problems 
that  have  arisen  in  the  last  decade.  During 
the  first  50  years  of  its  history,  the  district 
lumber  industry  reslstered  tremendous  gains 
in  production — gains  which  contrasted 
markedly  with  the  one-fifth  decline  in  na- 
tional production  during  that  period.  But 
district  production  later  began  to  taper  off; 
in  fact,  despite  the  record  level  achieved  in 
1959,  annual  district  output  in  the  last  half 
decade  has  failed  to  exceed  the  18  billion 
board  feet  average  recorded  In  the  preceding 
5-year  period.  This  performance,  and  de- 
clining output  elsewhere,  depressed  national 
output  by  10  percent  over  the  decade,  to 
34  billion  board  feet  in  1963.  (Lumber  out- 
put and  consumption  both  increased  in  1964, 
but  still  remained  below  most  earlier  postwar 
peaks.) 

This  disappointing  production  record  has 
reflected  postwar  developments  in  the  resi- 
dential construction  field.  Housing,  after 
all,  normally  accounts  for  40  percent  of  lum- 
ber consumption,  while  other  construction 
accounts  for  almost  as  great  a  share  of  the 
total. 

As  construction  rose  in  the  early  postwar 
period  to  meet  the  pent-up  housing  demand, 
the  number  of  nonfarm  starts  rose  to  1.4 
million  in  1950 — 50  percent  above  the  peak 
rate  attained  in  the  1920's— and  lumber  con- 
sumption rose  corresjHjndlngly.  But  in  1963, 
When  housing  starts  rose  to  a  new  peak  of 
1.6  million,  lumber  con.sumptlon  remained 
below  all  its  earlier  postwar  peaks. 

Part  of  the  explanation  for  this  sluggish- 
ness lies  in  the  changing  character  of  the 
housing  market.  In  particular,  the  quantity 
of  liunber  consumed  at  a  given  level  of  con- 
struction has  been  declining  because  of  the 
increasing  Importance  of  multifamily  dwell- 
ing units — which  utilize  only  about  one- 
third  as  much  lumber  per  unit  as  single- 
family  dwellings — and  because  of  the  in- 
creasing use  of  substitute  materials  for  lum- 
ber. To  aggravate  the  situation,  the  decline 
in  consumption  of  domestically  produced 
lumber  has  been  even  more  severe  than  the 
decline  in  total  ocwi.sumptlon  because  of 
the  rising  portion  of  the  nvu-ket  supplied  by 
foreign  (mostly  Canadian)  producers.  Over 
the  last  dozen  years,  imports  have  risen 
steadily  from  5  to  16  percent  of  the  market, 
and  consumption  of  domestic  lumber  In  1963 
consequently  was  14  percent  below  the  1950 
level  and  10  percent  less  than  In  1959.  Prices 
meanwhile  have  reflected  these  downward 
pressiures;  in  1963,  the  wholesale  price  index 
fca:  lumber  stood  3  percent  below  its  1951 
level  and  6  percent  below  tDie  1959  figure. 

NEW  HOUSING,  NEW  MATERIALS 

The  extensive  displacement  of  lumber  by 
substitute  materials  undoubtedly  has  be- 
come a  crucial  problem.  Plywood,  hardboard, 
partlcleboard,  Insulation  btord,  and  certain 
paperboards — along  with  nonwood  products 
such  as  metals,  plastics,  and  brick — compete 
with  softwood  In  many  of  Its  important  uses. 


The  contrast  between  the  trend  in  lumber 
production  and  the  trend  In  these  other 
sheet  materials  dramatically  Illustrates  the 
changing  product  mix.  While  lumber  pro- 
duction declined  9  percent  between  1950  and 
1963,  softwood  plywood  shot  up  by  an  explo- 
sive  272  percent,  hardboard  by  157  percent, 
and  insulating  board  by  23  percent. 

Lumber  has  declined  in  the  forest  products 
mix  despite  an  improvement  in  Its  price  posi- 
tion relative  to  all  of  its  major  competit>  rs 
except  plywood.  Substantial  production  in- 
creases and  consequent  downward  price  pri  -- 
sures  have  been  evident  in  the  pljrwood  ir- 
dustry — and  have  contributed  to  plywoocis 
Inroads  Into  lumber's  traditional  markets. 
This  price  situation,  however,  has  been 
unique.  Prices  of  construction  materi.ls 
generally  have  moved  upward;  such  compet- 
ing materials  as  structural  steel,  brick,  port- 
land  cement,  building  board,  gypsum  prod- 
ucts, and  metal  sash  all  have  risen  relative 
to  lumber. 

Obviously,  then,  raw  material  prices  alcr.e 
cannot  fully  explain  lumber's  displacemer.t. 
Comparative  costs  of  Installation  also  have 
been  an  Important  consideration.  Most  n>  t- 
ably,  lumber  has  found  It  difficult  to  compete 
in  view  of  the  labor  savings  made  possible 
by  plywood,  gypsum  board,  sheetrock,  and 
other  sheet  materials  for  wall  slieathlng  p.:.d 
subflooring. 

Noncost  considerations  have  also  played 
an  Important  part  in  lumber's  competiti-.e 
problems.  Other  Industries  have  tended  to 
develop  stronger  programs  in  the  fields  of 
research,  development,  trade  promotion,  ar.d 
marketing.  For  one  reason,  lumber  is  :.,r 
less  concentrated  than  any  other  major  in- 
dustry— Its  20  largest  firms  account  for  a 
smaller  share  of  total  shipments  than  the 
top  4  in  each  of  the  other  major  indi:.?- 
trlal  categories — and  thus  it  encounters  dif- 
ficulties in  marshaling  resources  for  dewl- 
opmental  and  promotional  work. 

For  the  same  reason,  lumber  enterprises  rtre 
conamonly  In  no  position  to  maintain  larre- 
scale  research  facilities.  About  half  of  tie 
research  imdertaken  today  in  lumber  ar.d 
lumber  products  is  financed  by  a  handful  of 
large  firms,  and  most  of  the  remainder  is 
spent  by  associations  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Firms  engaged  in  producing  plv- 
wood,  pulp  and  paper,  and  various  building 
boards  have  a  much  stronger  record  In  re- 
search and  development  and  in  trade  promo- 
tion, largely  because  of  the  very  large  size  c^i 
a  number  of  corporations  in  those  competing 
fields. 

CANADA    RITLES    THE    WAVES 

Rising  imports  pose  perhaps  an  even 
greater  problem  for  the  Industry  today. 
Lumber  imports  expanded  fivefold  between 
1947  and  19G3,  and  now  account  for  almost 
16  percent  of  the  U.S.  market.  Canada  bus 
accounted  for  more  than  95  percent  of  tcMl 
imports  over  the  past  decade;  the  remaind-r. 
almost-entirely  pine,  has  come  from  Mexico 
and  South  America. 

In  recent  years,  this  country  has  taken  .it 
least  three-foiu-ths  of  Canada's  lumber  e.\. 
ports.  Since  1959,  in  fact,  Canada  has  scid 
more  south  of  the  border  than  in  its  o\vn 
home  market.  Most  of  these  shipments 
have  been  common  construction  grades  'f 
spruce.  Douglas-fir,  and  hemlock  from  t":.e 
coastal  and  interior  regions  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, which  in  effect  are  northern  extc:;- 
slons  of  producing  regions  lying  in  t..e 
United  States.  For  the  most  part,  Briti  h 
Columbia  producers  are  as  favorably  locatid 
with  respect  to  U.S.  markets  as  are  tht  r 
competitors  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

One  segment  of  the  Canadian  trade  h  is 
grown  extremely  rapidly — waterborne  shit)- 
ments  from  British  Colimibla  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  These  imports  compete  directly  witli 
water  shipments  from  west  coast  mills.  .'V 
decade  ago,  about  three-quarters  of  tl.is 
trade  originated  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
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California,  and  about  one-quarter  In  British 
Columbia;  by  1963  these  proportions  were 
almost  reversed.  This  significant  turnabout 
can  be  traced  to  several  cost  disadvantages 
faced  by  district  mills:  first,  substantially 
higher  costs  of  loading  and  water  transport; 
second,  higher  stumpage  prices  as  a  result 
of  a  complex  timber -supply  situation  exist- 
ing here;  and  tlilrd,  a  marketing  disadvan- 
tage resulting  from  the  devaluation  of  the 
C  madian  dollar. 

JONES    ACT    AND   DEVALUATION 

A  major  cost  differential  has  developed  on 
witerborne  cargo  shipments.  Under  provi- 
sions of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920 — 
ilie  Jones  Act — intercoastal  shipments  of 
IS.  lumber  must  move  In  Amerlcan-fiag 
^essels.  Canadian  lumber,  on  the  other 
li\nd,  may  be  shipped  to  this  country  In 
f oreign-fiag  vessels — ^and,  since  1957,  charter 
rates  paid  by  Canadians  have  been  some 
S5.50  to  $12  lower  per  thousand  board 
feet  than  the  conference  rate  established  by 
domestic  carriers.  Moreover,  loading  charges 
for  lumber  at  Pacific  Northwest  ports  have 
recently  run  about  $3  per  thovisand  board 
feet  higher  than  at  British  Columbia  ports. 

Domestic  mills  have  also  been  hampered 
by  the  considerable  premium  which  they 
niust  pay  for  public  sawtimber.  The  supply 
of  available  public  sawtimber  in  this  coun- 
try is  less  than  half  that  in  British  Colum- 
bia; in  addition,  this  supply  is  inelastic  in 
t'.iat  it  la  limited  basically  to  the  allowable 
cut  and  thus  fails  to  respond  to  higher  of- 
fered prices.  Demand  for  public  sawtimber 
meanwhile  has  risen  rapidly,  partly  as  a  re- 
sult of  diminished  private  supplies  and  partly 
as  a  result  of  nonlumber  utilization  by  other 
forest  industries.  Not  surprisingly,  then, 
domestic  miUs  pay  an  average  of  $23  per 
thousand  board  feet  of  sttimpage.  while  mills 
in  British  Columbia  pay  only  one-third  this 
amount. 

The  devaluation  of  the  Canadian  dollar 
luxs  also  stimulated  lumber  shipments  into 
tliis  country.  The  Canadian  exchange  rate, 
which  declined  from  $1.04  to  $0.95  between 
1D59  and  early  1962,  was  eventually  pegged 
at  $0,925  in  May  1962.  This  devaluation  has 
meant  a  substantial  drop  in  the  price  of 
Canadian  lumber — a  reduction  of  about  $7 
per  thousand  board  feet  of  lumber,  in  terms 
ot  American  dollars. 

DECLINING  INDUSTRY? 

In  sum,  the  housing  market  has  shifted 
and  domestic  Itunber  has  been  Increasingly 
displaced  by  competitive  materials  and 
Canadian  imports.  Consequently,  the  Ivun- 
ber  industry's  position  In  the  Western  econ- 
omy has  suffered  a  substantial  decline.  Be- 
tween 1929  and  1947,  for  example,  value 
added  by  sawmills  and  planing  mills  more 
than  doubled  In  dollar  terms,  but  the  In- 
dustry's share  of  total  mantifacturing  value 
added  still  declined  from  17  to  12  percent. 
Tiien,  In  the  postwar  period,  the  Industrys 
p>)sltion  declined  even  more;  in  1962,  lum- 
ber accounted  for  only  3  percent  of  value 
added  in  manufacturing. 

.\  similar  decline  has  occurred  in  terms  of 
employment.  Between  1929  and  1962,  the 
number  of  production  workers  in  Western 
s.iwmills  and  planing  mills  dropped  steadily 
from  129.000  to  68,000,  thereby  reducing  the 
industry's  contribution  to  total  manufactur- 
ing employment  from  25  to  6  percent. 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  has  varied 
from  State  to  State.  Front-running  Oregon. 
:  5r  Instance,  has  been  able  to  cushion  the 
decline  by  virtue  of  the  diversification  of  its 
forest  econcMny.  Oregon  ranks  first  in  the 
N. It  Ion  not  only  In  lumber  but  also  in  logs, 
p  ywood,  and  partlcleboard;  about  two-thirds 
of  the  Nation's  plywood  and  more  than  one- 
f  >urth  of  its  hardboard  emanate  from  this 
State.  It  stands  high  and  Is  still  climbing 
in  the  output  of  pulp  and  paper,  p>oles  and 
piling,  fiberboard,  and  an  imposing  array  of 
o:her  forest  products.    The  rapid  expansion 


of  other  forest  industries  thus  has  been  a 
tremendous  boon  to  Oregon,  to  some  extent 
offsetting  the  decline  in  her  lumber  indus- 
try. Between  1929  and  1962,  Oregon's  forest- 
products  Industries  as  a  group  increased 
their  share  of  all  manufacturing  value  added 
from  52 '  to  56  percent  and  Increased  their 
share  of  total  employment  from  55  to  58 
percent,  despite  lumber's  decline. 

Washington's  lumber  industry  meanwhile 
has  suffered  a  more  substantial  decline.  In 
1929,  the  industry  occupied  about  the  same 
position  in  that  State's  economy  as  it  did  in 
Oregon,  accounting  for  roughly  half  of  all 
manufacturing  value  added  and  employ- 
ment. By  1962,  its  share  had  receded  to  only 
5  percent  of  value  added  and  10  percent  of 
employment.  Washington's  plywood  and 
pulp  and  paper  industries  grew  in  relative 
importance  between  1929  and  1947,  but  each 
has  since  experienced  a  relative  (although 
not  absolute)  decline.  As  a  result,  the  con- 
tribution of  all  forest  products  industries  to 
total  value  added  in  manufacturing  dropped 
from  40  percent  in  1947  to  20  percent  in  1962. 

The  lumber  decline  has  been  felt  In  other 
district  States  also.  In  fourth -ranking 
Idaho,  where  lumbering  ranks  second  only 
to  agriculture  and  where  lumber's  share  of 
total  manufacturing  value  added  still  ex- 
ceeds 30  percent,  the  Impact  has  been  widely 
felt.  But  In  third-ranking  California,  where 
all  forest  products  account  only  for  4  percent 
of  manufacttu^ng  value  added,  th£  impact — 
while  substantial — has  been  less  widespread. 

The  western  Industry's  adaptation  to  in- 
creasingly competitive  market  conditions 
has  been  marked  by  the  elimination  of 
smaller  units  and  the  increasing  Importance 
of  larger,  more  efficient  units.  Between  1939 
and  1947,  the  number  of  western  sawmills 
Jumped  from  450  to  4,961,  as  small  operators 
responded  to  higher  prices  resulting  from  the 
postwar  housing  demand  for  lumber  and  the 
removal  of  wartime  price  controls.  But 
most  of  the  newcomers  failed  to  survive  the 
postwar  i>eriod. 

Between  1947  and  1962.  the  total  niunber 
of  mills  declined  by  more  than  one-half,  to 
2,214.  Most  of  the  dropouts  were  small  mills 
producing  less  than  3  million  board  feet  an- 
nually. In  contrast,  the  number  of  mills 
with  over  10  million  board  feet  capacity 
actually  increased,  so  that  their  share  of  the 
region's  output  rose  from  66  to  81  percent. 
This  drastic  redistribution  of  production 
from  small  to  larger,  more  modem,  and  more 
efficient  mills  reduced  considerably  the  labor 
required  for  equivalent  outputs  of  lumber, 
and  it  thus  contributed  substantially  to  the 
severity  of  the  decline  in  mill  emplojrment 
compared  with  production. 

ANOTHER  PART  OF  THE  FOREST 

Looking  towards  the  future,  most  observers 
anticipate  an  expansion  in  liunber  produc- 
tion as  well  as  other  forest  products  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  larger  and  more  affluent 
population.'  One  recent  study — that  of 
Guthrie  and  Armstrong — places  national 
production  in  1975  between  41  and  47  bil- 
lion board  feet,  with  Western  production  ac- 
counting fOT-  28  billion  board  feet,  or  40  per- 
cent more  than  in  1960.    , 

Industry  experts  expect  that  expanding 
timber  demand  will  result  in  increased 
stumpage  prices,  in  iilfher  lumber  prices, 
and  in  continued  substitution  of  competing 
materials.      Lumber's    competitive    position 


'  John  A.  Guthrie  and  George  R.  Arm- 
strong, "Western  Forest  Industry,  an  Eco- 
nomic Outlook"  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  1961 ) . 

Stanford  Research  Institute.  "America's 
Demand  for  Wood,  1925-75"  (Washington; 
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U.S.  Forest  Service,  "Timber  Resources  for 
America's  Future"  (Washington:  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Forest  Research  Rept. 
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can  be  protected  to  some  extent,  however, 
through  expansion  and  revamping  of  exist- 
ing facilities,  expenditures  for  research  and 
development,  and  massive  advertising  and 
field  promotion.  For  example,  lumber  sizes 
and  grades  could  be  tailored  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Industrialized  house,  made  from 
factory  machined  and  fitted  parts. 

The  possibilities  of  increasing  the  sale  of 
northwest  i>aper  and  paperboard  in  the 
western  market  are  particularly  promising, 
since  this  region  (especially  California)  Is 
deficient  in  its  paper  and  board  requirements 
and  relies  heavily  on  foreign  imports.  In  one 
recent  study,  the  West's  consumption  of 
paper  and  paperboard  was  projected  to  rise 
85  percent  between  1961  and  1975.*  Pros- 
pects for  pulp  are  somewhat  less  ebullient 
but  still  favorable.  Western  sales  of  pulp 
are  made  primarily  to  nonlntegrated  paper 
mills  and  converters  in  the  Northeast  and 
Lake  States,  with  smaller  amounts  going  to 
the  Southern  States  and  California.  The 
Pacific  Northwest  pulp  mills  are  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  compared  with  Cana- 
dian and  southern  mills,  because  of  higher 
transportation  costs  to  the  principal  centers 
of  consumption.  The  prospects  for  increas- 
ing exports  are  considered  favorable,  how- 
ever, particularly  to  such  countries  as  Japan, 
Korea,  and  Australia. 

Pl3rwood,  the  forest  Industry  which  has 
shown  the  most  spectacular  recent  growth — 
a  fivefold  gain  since  1960 — may  not  be  able 
to  sustain  such  a  rapid  pace  In  futm-e  years. 
Among  other  reasons,  plywood's  favorable 
price  situation  may  not  long  continue,  in 
view  of  upward  pressures  on  the  costs  of 
peeler  logs,  labor,  and  equipment.  On  bal- 
ance, however,  plywood's  future  looks  quite 
bright. 

THE   KET    TO    GROWTH? 

If  the  projected  growth  of  these  other  for- 
est industries  is  realized,  lumber  could  face 
a  tight  supply  squeeze.  There  need  be  no 
conflict,  however,  If  the  trend  toward  Inte- 
gration of  lumber,  pulp  and  paper,  and  ply- 
wood operations  continues.  "Integrated 
utilization,"  the  use  of  a  common  log  supply 
for  producing  two  or  more  sep>arate  products, 
is  part  of  the  sweeping  adjustment  which 
the  Western  forest  industries  are  undergoing 
to  obtain  economies  in  timber  usage.  In 
these  operations,  the  plywood  mills  utilize 
high-grade  Douglas-fir  peelers,  the  sawmills 
obtain  the  bulk  of  the  better  grade  logs,  and 
pulp  and  paper  mills  utilize  hemlock  and 
other  species,  the  smaller  stems,  and  the 
residues  from  plywood  and  lumber  mill 
op>eratlons. 

The  successful  lumber  mills  of  the  future 
are  likely  to  be  characterized  not  only  by 
integrated  operations  but  also  by  better 
quality  control,  extensive  use  of  chemical 
impregnation  for  preservation,  and  increased 
processing  and  finishing  operations.  In  this 
way,  the  efficient  elements  in  the  western 
lumber  industry  promise  to  maintain  a 
healthy  ix>sitlon  in  the  Nation's  overall 
economy. 


>  John  A.  Guthrie  and  William  Julo,  "Some 
Economic  Aspects  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry."  (Washington:  Northwest  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association,  1963) . 
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Mr.  GRIDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  of  Valley  Forge,  Pa., 
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recently  honored  several  individuals  and 
institutions  for  their  work  on  behalf  of 
patriotism. 

Many  of  those  honored  were  from 
Memphis,  and  I  am  happy  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  their  worthwhile 
eflforts.  In  these  days  when  overzealous 
flag  waving  is  all  too  common  among 
some  of  our  citizens,  it  is  good  to  see  an 
emphasis  on  the  historical  perspective  of 
our  American  way  of  life. 

One  of  the  truly  great  success  stories 
of  our  times  is  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
a  Memphis-based  chain  of  motels  known 
as  Holiday  Inns.  This  great  business 
enterprise  started  Just  a  few  years  ago 
when  two  Memphis  men — Kemmons 
Wilson  and  Wallace  E.  Johnson — ^had  an 
Idea  and  did  something  about  it. 

Prom  their  one  m.otel  in  Memphis, 
the  firm  Is  now  the  largest  of  its  type 
in  the  world. 

Last  year  the  president  of  the  firm, 
Wallace  Johnson,  Instituted  a  campaign 
throughout  the  motel  chain  to  promote 
democracy.  Since  more  than  50.000 
guests  spend  an  average  of  12  hours  in 
Holiday  Inns  each  night,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  reach  a  huge  audience 
through  the  firm's  magazine. 

Readers  were  asked  to  tell.  In  50  words 
or  less,  just  what  freedom  meant  to  them. 
The  patriotic  theme  was  carried  out  In 
the  first  prize — a  trip  to  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  winning  entry  was  written  by  Miss 
Mary  Carr  of  Enid.  Okla.  She  wrote: 
To  protect  our  freedoms,  we  must  speak 
against  injustice  lest  we  lose  the  right  of  free 
speech,  uphold  the  law  lest  we  lose  our  rights 
under  it,  oppose  violence  lest  we  lose  the 
right  to  assemble  peaceably,  and  respect  the 
beliefs  of  others  lest  we  lose  the  right  to  be- 
lieve as  we  wish. 

For  sponsoring  this  program  Holiday 
Inns  received  a  principal  award  in  the 
general  Americana  category  of  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  competition. 

Four  Memphis  schools  were  also  hon- 
ored. Manassas  High  School  received  a 
principal  school  award.  George  Wash- 
ington Honor  Medals  were  awarded  to 
Carver  High  School,  St.  Agnes  Academy, 
and  Trezevant  High  SchooL  The  Daily 
News,  Memphis  newspaper  of  business 
and  legal  news,  received  an  honor  cer- 
tificate award  for  its  Law  Day  edition. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  had  four 
members  of  its  staff  honored  with  George 
Washington  Honor  Medals,  The  award 
winners  were  Calvin  Alley  for  his  car- 
toon, "For  the  Love  of  God,  Wake  Up"; 
Barney  Sellers,  for  a  photograph  en- 
titled "Flag  Care";  Robert  Williams,  for 
a  photograph  entitled  "On  His  Mind"; 
and  Guy  Northrop,  for  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  People,  1787-1964." 

This  fine  editorial,  published  on  the 
177th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Constitution,  Is  just  as  timely  today.  I 
would  like  to  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Ths  People,  1787-1964 
One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years  ago 
today  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  signed.  Prom,  its  birth  In  agony  It  has 
led  a  life  of  struggle  and  pain.  But  the  Con- 
stitution has  survived. 

The  independence  of  the  original  Ameri- 
can Colonies  did  not  bring  secvulty.     Eco- 
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nomlc  and  international  problems  were 
enormovis.  Governments  of  the  individual 
States  were  threatened  with  insurrections. 

But  this  country,  like  no  other  venturing 
out  on  the  Journey  into  nationhood,  had 
great  and  wise  men  to  laad  It.  "Hiey  were 
men  of  fine  education,  men  of  means,  men 
of  vision  and  faith,  and,  most  of  all,  men  of 
almost  limitless  political  sUlll. 

Yet  being  wise  men,  with  the  wit  to  ac- 
knowledge human  frailty,  they  saw  the  need 
for  a  government  that  could  embrace  per- 
sons of  all  the  levels  In  society  without,  in 
the  process,  leveling  them  all.  They  con- 
structed, therefore,  a  nation  of  law,  not  of 
men.  They  avoided  the  excesses  of  democ- 
racy by  forming  a  republic.  They  carefully 
separated  the  powers  of  government  Into 
three  divisions — legislative,  executive,  and 
Judicial — and  so  limited  the  powers  of  each 
that  it  could  not  usurp  the  powers  of  the 
others. 

Those  men  who  signed  the  document  on 
September  17,  1787,  were  not  satisfied  with 
It.  Each  of  them  had  compromised  his  be- 
liefs In  some  way.  In  secret  session  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  Philadelphia, 
they  had  argued  and  debated  for  3>^  months 
before  reaching  tenuous  agreement! 

Mere  hours  before  the  ceremony  of  sign- 
ing, words  and  phrases  were  being  rewritten. 
But  when  all  was  said  and  done,  the  Dele- 
gates signed.  In  a  mesange  addressed  to 
George  Washington.  President  of  the  Con- 
vention, Dr.  Benjamin  Pranklln  spoke  what 
must  be  represented  the  feeling  of  most  of 
the  Delegates. 

"I  confess,"  said  Franklin,  "there  are  sev- 
eral parts  of  this  Constitution  which  1  do  not 
at  present  approve,  but  I  am  not  sin-e  I  shall 
never  approve  them:  For  having  lived  long  I 
have  experienced  many  instances  of  being 
obliged  by  better  information  or  fuller  con- 
sideration, to  change  opinions  even  on  im- 
portant subjects,  which  I  once  thought  right 
but  found  to  be  otherwise.  In  these  senti- 
ments, sir,  I  agree  to  this  Constitution  with 
all  its  faults,  if  they  are  such;  because  I 
think  a  general  government  necessary  for 
us,  and  there  is  no  form  of  government  but 
what  may  be  a  blessing  to  the  people  if  weU 
administered  •  •  •  I  doubt  too  whether  any 
other  convention  we  can  obtain  vrtll  be  able 
to  make  a  better  Constitution." 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  1787  General 
Washington  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  In 
which  he  said:  "The  Conetitutlon  that  is 
submitted  (to  the  States  for  ratification)  is 
not  free  from  imperfections — but  there  are 
as  few  radical  defects  in  it  as  could  well  be 
expected,  considering  the  heterogeneovis 
mass  of  which  the  Convention  was  composed 
and  the  diversity  of  interests  that  are  to  be 
attended  to.  As  a  constitutional  door  is 
opened  for  future  amendments  and  altera- 
tions. I  think  It  would  be  wise  In  the  people 
to  accept  what  Is  offered  to  them." 

So  it  was  written,  "We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union." 

Union  was  necessary.  The  Articles  of  Con- 
federation had  been  too  weak,  too  imperfect, 
to  accomplish  a  national  purpose.  The  13 
States  were  Jealous  of  one  another.  The 
common  men  threatened  to  overthrow  the 
men  of  estate  who  constituted  the  various 
State  governments.  These  leaders.  State 
loyalists  all.  drew  together  and  built  a  rock 
on  which  to  stand   in   strength. 

By  their  signing  of  this  Constitution  177 
years  ago  a  revolution  was  changed  into  a 
Federal  Government.  And  because  Federal 
powCT  was  feared  by  the  very  men  who  or- 
dained it.  they  wrote  into  the  Constitution 
the  safeguards,  the  checks  and  balances 
which  have  permitted  it  to  survive  years  of 
attack,  corrosion  and  erosion,  a  civil  war 
and  human  deceit. 

This  Constitution,  a  covenant  among  the 
various  States,  is  the  base  on  which  stands 
the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world  today. 


True,  its  battles  are  not  done.  The  struggle 
to  centralize  power  and  make  men  supreme 
over  law  goes  on.  But  the  Nation  resists. 
The  people  fight  back — ^because  they  have 
something  to  fight  for. 

The  mighty  pursuit  of  "a  more  perfect 
Union"  has  become  a  battle  to  preserve  the 
original  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  Consil- 
tutlon,  for  its  enemies  are  many  and  they 
resldp  in  high  places. 

Life  Washington,  Franklin,  Hamilton, 
Mason.  Randolph.  Morris,  Plnckney,  Patersoni 
Gerry,  Dickinson,  and  the  other  Delegates 
Who  framed  the  Constitution,  Americans  to- 
day cry  out  loud  and  clear  against  the  ex- 
cesses which  would  destroy  what  made  a 
nation. 

In  an  urgent  voice,  the  people  insist  on  a 
Federal  Government  that  rejects  tyranny, 
and  separates  power.  And  this  must  be,  to 
safeguard  Justice  and  tranquility,  to  provide 
common  defense,  to  promote  general  welfare, 
and  to  "secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity." 


Eighteen  Years  of  Foreign  Aid 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  n.LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11. 1965 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ap- 
proaching the  subject  of  new  foreign  aid 
authorizations  and  appropriations,  it 
will  be  well  for  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  give  close 
attention  and  due  respect  to  the  most 
thoughtful  advice  available.  My  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a  significant  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  issue  of  Monday,  February  22, 
1965.  I  am  inserting  this  editorial  in 
the  Congressional  Record  with  the  hope 
that  it  .will  evoke  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  as  well  as  the  en- 
tire House  membership. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Eighteen  Years  of  Foreign  Am 
Congress  is  about  to  get  down  to  critical 
consideration  of  President  Johnson's  $3.4 
billion  foreign  aid  request.  Listening  to  the 
mutterings  around  the  world,  one  might  al- 
most conclude  that  whatever  we  proffer  to 
our  friends  and  neighbors  will  be  accepted  as 
Insulting,  demeaning,  and  bullying. 

Item:  In  Uganda  a  Jeering  mob  last  week 
ripped  the  U.S.  flag  from  the  Embassy  aiid 
tore  it  to  shreds. 

Item:  In  Kenya  demonstrators  milled 
through  the  streets  with  banners  readin-: 
"The  best  Yankee  Is  a  dead  one." 

Item:  Tanzania  charged  the  United  Starts 
with  being  a  bully  and  expelled  two  V  S. 
diplomats  for  subversive  activities. 

Item:  A  mob  of  20,000  Indonesians  tried 
to  march  on  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  DJakaru^. 
They  burned  President  Johnson  and  Un(  le 
Sam  in  effigy. 

Item:  Malagasy's  President  charged  V.:e 
United  States  with  "stinginess  and  lack  oJ 
foresight"  in  its  aid  program  to  Malag. .  y 
and  other  African  states. 

And  this,  of  course,  is  not  to  mentis  ii 
President  Nasser's  recent  invitation  to  take 
oxir  aid  and  go  Jvunp  in  the  lake,  or  for  tint 
matter  little  Panama's  1964  charge  of  aggres- 
sion based  partly  on  the  fact  that  the  UniUd 
States  had  suspended  its  aid  payments. 

Perhaps  the  classic  Instance  of  the  deflec- 
tion of  our  assistance  from  its  intended  pur- 
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pose  was  cited  recently  by  Senator  Poi.- 
BRiGHT,  who  pointed  to  the  billion  and  more 
dollars  sent  South  Vietnam  as  a  "pretty  hor- 
rible example"  of  foreign  aid  getting  out  of 
control  and  being  squandered. 

The  evidence  suggests  overwhelmingly 
that  a  turning  point  is  at  hand  In  our  role 
as  universal  benefactor;  that  after  almost  18 
years  in  that  role,  a  comprehensive  reexami- 
nation is  In  order. 

The  fact  Is  the  United  States  has 
bought  neither  friendship  nor  allegiance 
with  its  aid  money — ^and  our  main  mistake 
was  probably  in  ever  supposing  that  these 
were  piirchasable.  We  have  reaped  Instead 
the  Instinctive  resentment  of  debtors  toward 
creditors,  poor  toward  rich,  plus  the  abiding 
suspicion  that  we  were  plotting  (In  the  time- 
honored  manner  of  white  people)  to  enmesh 
them  In  some  grand  Imperialistic  scheme. 
Lately,  a  touch  of  frosting  has  been  added 
to  the  cake:  the  hablt-bom  attitude  that 
helping  the  p>oorer  nations  was  our  duty  and 
that  we  really  had  no  choice  In  the  matter. 

Probably  a  good  case  can  be  made  for  this 
duty  concept.  But  stu'ely  a  parallel  duty  Is 
to  husband  our  strength  and  apply  It  for 
what  we  conceive  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  purposes  we  deem  to  be  paramount. 

One  way  of  bringing  this  about,  as  sug- 
gested by  PmjRiGHT,  Is  to  separate  economic 
from  military  aid.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
Litter  can  be  best  Judged  by  the  Defense  De- 
p;ixtment;  the  Secretary  of  State  Is  surely 
not  the  best  Judge  of  how  many  guns  or 
bombing  planes  are  needed  in  a  given  place 
a',  a  given  time. 

As  for  economic  aid,  the  Govenoment 
might  take  a  leaf  from  Hans  J.  Morgen- 
thau's  book.  "Why  should  we  not  admit," 
be  demands,  "that  American  foreign  policy 
has  been  generally  hardheaded  and  practical, 
and  at  tilmes  ruthless?"  That  has  been  the 
way  with  all  nations,  and  it  Is  still  the  way. 
'As  there  are  bums  and  beggars,"  he  con- 
tinues, "so  are  there  bum  and  beggar  na- 
tions." Why  not  treat  them  as  such,  doling 
oit  our  aid  when  it  will  help  achieve  a  spe- 
Ciflc  objective,  vplthholdlng  our  aid  when 
there  is  scant  prospect  of  such  achievement, 
withdrawing  our  aid  when  that  purpose  is 
achieved? 

Perhaps  Morgenthau's  phUosophy  would 
have  precluded  the  Marshall  plan  Itself,  with 
lis  undeniably  rich  yield;  perhaps  not. 

But  the  MarshaU  plan  is  long  past,  and 
the  world  has  emerged  Into  a  new  era  of 
many  rich  nations  and  many  poor  ones,  and 
oi  many  currents  of  global  policy  running 
in  many  directions.  The  United  States  can 
Etill  be  imaginative  and  generotis,  aware  that 
allies  who  serve  us  best  are  not  necessarily 
those  who  slavishly  follow  oiu-  policies  and 
e^iample. 

But  we  serve  no  good  purpose  by  poturlng 
n.oney  down  a  hundred  global  ratholes.  We 
V  ill  serve  a  far  better  purpose  by  deciding 
in  each  case  what  we  want  to  accomplish 
and  whether,  in  normal  course,  it  can  be 
accomplished  with  what  we're  willing  to 
spend.  If  that  yardstick  is  applied  to  Mr. 
J  >hnson's  current  aid  proposals.  It  may  be 
Just  possible  to  lop  a  few  hundred  mUlion 
o'T  the  barebones  budget  and  still  sacrifice 
n  >thing  Important. 


Attacking  the  Problems  of  the  Spanish- 
Speaking 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1965 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  time  when  we  are  making  great 


strides  toward  the  Great  Society  I  feel 
that  It  Is  tncumbent  upon,  me  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  this  body  the  prob- 
lems and  the  aspirations  of  the  Spanlsh- 
sp>eaklng  population  in  our  country,  not 
only  because  of  my  own  heritage,  but  be- 
cause as  a  Member  of  Congress  it  is  my 
duty  to  be  aware  and  cause  others  to  be 
aware  of  all  peoples  throughout  our  land. 
The  U.S.  Senate  is  blessed  with  having 
as  a  Member  a  man  who  symbolizes  the 
pinnacle  of  success  and  achievement  to 
the  Spanish-speaking  citizen  In  the 
United  States.  He  is  the  Honorable  Jo- 
seph M.  MONTOYA. 

Because  of  his  keen  awareness   and 
ability  to  articulate  about  the  need  to 
attack  the  problems  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
the  remarks  that  Senator  Montoya  made 
before   the   San  Francisco  Press   Club, 
Friday.  March  5. 1965. 
His  remarks  follow : 
Remarks  bt  the  HoNoaABLE  Joseph  M.  Mon- 
toya,   Before   the    San    Francisco    Press 
Club,  Fridat,  March  5, 1965 
Ladles  and  gentlemen;  I  am  delighted  to 
be  here  with  you  tonight  In  this  beautiful 
old  city  with  the  beautiful  Spanish  name  and 
Spanish   traditions.      It   makes   me    feel    at 

home. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Spanish-Speaking 
Citizens'  Potmdation  for  inviting  me  to  come 
and  to  tell  you  of  some  of  the  problems  which 
beset  your  fellow  Americans  whose  native 
tongue  is  Spanish. 

The  Citizens'  Foundation  has  Joined  with 
similar  groups  throughout  the  Southwest  In 
an  effort  to  raise  the  cultural  level  and  the 
standard  of  Uvlng  of  my  fellow  Spanish - 
speaking  Americans,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
lend  their  cause  all  the  help  that  I  can. 

So  let  us  put  away  the  black  cat  for  tonight 
becatise  this  Is  a  story  which  needs  to  be 
told.  You  of  the  press,  radio,  and  television 
can  render  a  great  service,  for  the  Spanlah- 
speaklng  citizens  of  this  country  are  truly 
a  forgotten  minority. 

The  press  can  help  us  In  our  efforts  by 
alerting  the  commtmlty  at  large  to  the  need 
for  uncovering  the  great  human  resources 
which  are  going  to  waste.  Help  mb  to  help 
those  of  the  Spanish  tongue  to  stop  eroding 
their  talents. 

The  press  has  always  taken  up  the  cudgels 
for  the  underprivileged  and  the  economlcaUy 
deprived.  I  hope  that  when  I  finish  tonight, 
you  will  see  that  here  Is  a  cause  which  merits 
your  crusading  zeal. 

Without  your  help,  the  wca-k  of  the  Span- 
ish-Speaking Foundation  carmot  succeed. 
Without  your  help,  they  cannot  rebuild  the 
confidence  of  Sp<inlsh -speaking  citizens  nor 
wUl  they  be  able  to  draw  f earth  the  new  lead- 
ers who  are  so  necessary  for  a  harvest  of 
better  citizenship. 

My  purpose  tonight  Is  to  outline  some  of 
the  problems  which  beset  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage minority  In  this  country,  and  to  sug- 
gest some  solutions.  Many  of  the  solutions, 
I  may  add,  are  embodied  In  the  program  of 
your  own  citizens'  foundation  under  the 
leadership  of  Judge  Ames  and  President 
Sante. 

Public  recognition  of  the  severe  handicaps 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  American  minori- 
ties in  this  cotmtry  is  long  overdue. 

Just  why  the  great  problems  of  this  group 
should  be  so  invisible  to  the  Anglo  majority 
is  an  intriguing  mystery  which  need  not  con- 
cern us  too  much  here.  Perhaps  It  Is  simply 
that  we  have  always  been  here,  and  have 
blended  too  thoroughly  into  the  landscape. 
We  of  Spanish  blood  were  settling  New 
>4exico  a  generation  before  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth  Rock. 

Every  schoolboy  in  California  knows  your 
own  great  State  was  discovered  by  the  Span- 


lard  Cabrino  only  60  years  after  Columbxu 
discovered  America. 

The  historic  debt  of  California — like  every 
other  State  In  the  Southwest — to  the  early 
Spanish  adventurers  and  settlers  Is  shown 
In  the  place  names  which  cover  your  State. 
(And  I  must  say  in  passing  that  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Spanish  pronunciation  has 
survived  so  well  in  California.  No  one  here 
says  San  Joes,  tmless  he  has  Just  arrived, 
and  San  Jacinto  has  never  become  San  Ja- 
cinto.) 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  manifestations  of 
Spanish  culture,  the  present-day  Spanish- 
speaking  American  citizens  of  this  region  are 
the  'most  disadvantaged  minority  to  be  found 
anywhere  In  the  50  States.  Governor  Brown 
has  done  a  tremendous  Job  In  alleviating 
some  of  the  conditions. 

Let  me  describe  the  pict\ire  for  you  statls- 
tlcaUy. 

First  of  all,  this  Is  primarily  an  urban 
problem.  Like  all  other  groups  In  the  United 
States,  the  Spanish-speaking  Americans  are 
more  and  more  becoming  city  dwellers,  and 
that  means  that  the  major  attack  on  their 
problems  must  be  urban  oriented.  The  1960 
census  counted  almost  3V^  million  Spanish 
and  Mexican  Americans  in  California,  Ari- 
zona, Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 

Of  that  total,  only  about  one-quarter  lived 
In  the  countryside.  The  rest  were  classified 
as  urban.  California  has  the  largest  Span- 
ish-speaking American  population — 1,426,- 
000 — and  almost  all  of  these  people  live  in 
cities.  Just  a  Uttle  over  200,000  are  classi- 
fied as  rural. 

Texas  is  close  behind  In  the  total,  with 
1,418,000,  and  surprising  though  it  may 
seem,  theirs  Is  largely  an  urban  population 
also. 

Even  my  own  State  of  New  Mexico  has 
more  city  dwelling  Spanish-speaking  Ameri- 
cans, 155,000  to  99.000,  though  as  you  can 
see  the  percentages  are  much  closer  to  even. 
An  Important  Indicator  of  the  standard 
of  living  Is  housing,  so  let  \is  examine  some 
of  the  Census  Bureau's  housing  statistics. 
In  San  Francisco,  10  percent  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans'  housing  was  classed  as 
"deteriorated."  compared  to  6.3  percent  of 
that  of  the  so-called  Anglos. 

In    Santa    Barbara,    35    percent    was    de- 
teriorated, against  5  percent  for  the  Anglos. 
And  so  it  goes.  In  city  after  city  through- 
out the  Southwest. 

Most  shocking  are  the  statistics  on  educa- 
tional attainment. 

In  Bakersfield,  almost  36  percent  of  the 
Spanish -speaking  population  over  25  years 
of  age  has  less  than  4  years  of  schooling. 
Only  17  percent  finished  high  school. 

The  figures  are  similar  for  Stockton,  Fres- 
no, El  Paso,  Galveston,  and  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Spanish-speaking  Americans  have  less  edu- 
cation than  any  other  ethnic  group.  In 
Texas,  52  percent  have  less  than  a  fourth 
grade  education. 

Here  in  California,  a  State  which  rightly 
claims  one  of  the  best  educational  systems 
In  the  country,  one-fourth  of  your  Spanish- 
speaking  citizens  have  less  than  a  fourth 
grade  education. 

Until  very  recently,  there  was  little  sign 
that  the  situation  was  improving. 

Dropout  rates  were  going  up  Instead  of 
down.  In  1  year,  from  1960  to  1961,  the 
dropout  rate  at  one  high  school  in  Los  An- 
geles Increased  by  2»4  percent — to  the  point 
where  20  percent  of  the  youngsters  were 
quitting  school  before  they  finished. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this 
tragic  educational  picture,  but  the  biggest 
one  Is  language.  We  Spanish -speaking 
Americans  are  rightfully  proud  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  most  of  us  want  to  preserve  It 
along  with  the  rest  of  our  Latin  culture. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  It  has 
created  barriers  which  bo  far  we  have  not 
been  able  to  cross  successfully. 

Teachers  don't  understand  how  hard  It  Is 
to  try  to  learn  both  a  new  language  and  new 
Ideas  at  the  same  time. 
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It  has  been  an  article  of  faith  among  most 
educators  that  there  should  be  no  other 
basic  language  in  our  schools  but  English. 
Many  schools  had  rules  against  Spanish- 
speaking  children  speaking  Spanish  on  the 
school  groimds. 

About  6  years  ago,  a  woman  social  scien- 
tist named  Margaret  Clark  did  a  remarkable 
study  of  the  Spanish-speaking  Americans  in 
a  section  of  San  Jose  known  as  Sal  si  Puedes. 

And  incidentally,  if  you  don't  think  Span- 
Isli-speaking  Americans  have  a  sense  of 
humor,  let  me  translate  Sal  si  Puedes: 

It  means.  "Get  out  if  you  can." 

In  one  section  of  the  book  she  wrote  about 
these  people.  Dr.  Clark  described  the  prob- 
lems of  a  boy  named  Prank,  a  student  in  San 
Jose.  It  Is  so  clear  a  pictiu^  of  what  can 
happen  that  I  want  to  read  It  to  you: 

"During  his  first  year  in  school,  Frank  had 
difficulties  with  English,  He  found  it  very 
hard  to  learn  both  a  new  language  and  the 
things  his  teacher  tried  to  teach  him. 

"He  spoke  English  fairly  well  at  the  end  of 
his  first  year  in  school,  but  had  not  learned 
his  lessons  well  enough  to  be  passed  to  the 
second  grade. 

"Prank  was  discouraged  •  *  •.  Things 
and  people  and  stories  that  Anglo  children 
had  learned  about  before  they  started  to 
school,  Frank  knew  nothing  about  it.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  he  oould  figure  out 
what  a  Jack-o'-lantern  was  and  what  it  had 
to  do  with  the  Feast  of  All  Saints. 

"Although  Prank  had  heard  his  parents 
and  grandparents  discuss  the  way  the  holi- 
day was  celebrated  in  Mexico,  never  once  had 
anyone  mentioned  a  pumpkin  cut  to  re- 
semble a  face. 

"The  American  cultural  tradition  was  so 
much  a  part  erf  life  for  Prank's  Anglo  teacher 
and  fellow  students  that  Uiey  scarcely 
thought  of  it,  but  it  was  a  vast  store  of 
knowledge  that  Prank  had  to  Jeam  slowly 
and  by  inference. 

"But  somehow  he  completed  Junior  high 
school  and  entered  James  Lick  High.  Many 
of  his  friends  had  become  discouraged  and 
dropped  out. 

"In  high  school.  Prank  discovered  for  the 
first  time  what  it  meant  to  be  a  Mexican- 
American  boy  in  a  school  society  dominated 
by  Anglo  students  and  teachers.  Anglo  stu- 
dents of  his  age  often  drove  cars,  wore  good 
clothes,  had  spending  money,  and  were  a 
year  or  two   ahead   of   him  in  school. 

"Now  16  and  in  his  first  year  of  high 
school.  Prank  wants  nothing  so  much  as  to 
quit  school  and  go  to  work.  He  see  no 
future  for  him  in  school,  and  is  not  con- 
vinced that  graduating  from  high  school  will 
help  him  to  get  a  better  Job. 

"It  seems  likely  that  this  will  be  Frank's 
last  year  of  formal  schooling." 

And  so  ends  Dr.  Clark's  little  story  of 
one  boy  and  his  education. 

I  think  she  makes  it  very  plain  that  the 
language  barrier  is  at  the  root  of  Frank's 
problem.  There  are  other  factors,  of  course, 
but  it  began  with  language,  the  key  to  all 
understanding. 

And  at  long  last,  our  educational  system 
is  beginning  to  realize  that  people  whose 
native  tongue  is  Spanish  cannot  learn  by 
the  same  methods  as  those  who  grow  up 
speaking  English. 

English  is  now  being  taught  in  many 
schools  in  the  first  grade  as  a  foreign  lan- 
guage As  more  and  more  teachers  come 
to  recognize  the  special  problems  of  Spanish- 
speaking  youngsters.  I  am  sure  the  level  of 
scholastic  achievement  by  this  group  will 
al.so  increase. 

New  Mexico  is  the  one  State  in  the  South- 
west which  has  always  had  a  large  number 
of  teachers  whose  native  language  was  Span- 
ish, and  the  teaching  of  English  is  much 
easier  there. 

Another  promising  new  approach  to  this 
problem  was  described  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Federal  Office  of  Education's   Journal. 


Maybe  I  shouldn't  say  new  because  the 
system  was  worked  out  during  Wcwld  War  n 
to  train  translators,  but  it  la  only  now  sifting 
down  to  public  education. 

This  is  the  system  known  as  audiolingual, 
and  the  idea  is  simply  this: 

The  Spanish-speaking  youngster  is  first 
taught  to  speak  English,  not  to  write  It. 
Audiolingists  believe  that  language  is  first  of 
all  for  spoken  conunvmlcation. 

Once  the  student  has  mastered  the  spoken 
tongue,  he  can  easily  learn  to  read  and  write 
it. 

As  the  author  of  this  article  points  out, 
"The  modern  linguist  does  not  reject  the 
native  tongue  or  dialect  of  his  students.  We 
should  leave  the  student's  language  alone 
and  teach  him  a  second  idiom  as  if  It  were 
a  foreign  tongue. 

"But  his  native  language  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  him  in  maintaining  social  accept- 
ability. 

"Certain  of  our  young  men  need  to  be  able 
to  communicate  properly  in  the  employment 
office  without  losing  their  status  in  the  pool- 
room." 

This  story  point*  up  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting things  about  Spanish-speaking 
Americans.  I  believe  that  we  are  unique 
among  all  the  ethnic  group6  which  make  up 
this  Nation  in  being  able  to  preserve  so  much 
of  our  old  ways. 

Clinging  exclusively  to  Spanish  as  our 
native  tongue  has  been  a  disadvantage  to  us, 
as  I  have  shown,  but  I  believe  that  better 
times  are  head. 

There  Is,  I  hope  and  believe,  growing  ac- 
ceptance for  the  concept  of  a  pluralistic 
society.  I  believe  there  is  a  chance  that  we 
Spanish -speaking  Americans  will  be  able  to 
save  the  best  from  our  old  ways  and  blend 
It  with  the  best  from  the  Anglo  way  of  life. 

Earlier  in  this  discussion,  I  singled  out 
Texas  as  doing  a  particularly  bad  educational 
Job  among  its  Spanish-American  youth. 

Now  I'd  like  to  tell  you  the  other  side. 
Texas  has  developed  what  I  believe  is  a  really 
fresh  approach  to  the  problem  of  educating 
the  children  of  migrant  farmworkers. 

Once  again,  we  are  talking  largely  about 
Spanish-speaking  children. 

Several  districts  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
with  large  migrant  populations  are  trying  out 
this  new  system.  Essentially,  it  proceeds  on 
the  theory  that  a  short,  crammed  course  is 
better  than  none  at  all. 

Children  get  9  months  o€  school  in  6 
months.  They  start  school  at  8  and  go  until 
5,  from  November  to  May,  with  no  vacations. 

Texas  school  officials  adroit  that  this  is  no 
solution  to  the  problems  of  migrant  work- 
ers— as  such — but  they  feel  they've  found  a 
way  to  give  the  children  a  chance.  Mecha- 
nization of  agriculture  is  increasing  at  a 
rapid  rate,  and  "Today's  migrant  child  will 
be  tomorrow's  displaced  fserson  because  of 
mechanization  unless  something  is  done 
now." 

Here  on  the  west  coast,  there  are  many 
new  programs  planned  or  starting. 

I  can  tell  you  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  will  soon  make  grants  of  over 
$1  million  to  local  agencies  In  California  and 
other  States  for  new  services  to  migrant 
workers.  In  addition  to  education,  there  will 
be  programs  for  Job  retraining  and  better 
health. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  also 
having  considerable  success  in  its  efforts  to 
reverse  the  school  dropout  trend  through  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs.  The 
Stockton  school  district  is  sponsoring  one 
such  program. 

One  of  the  biggest  programs  of  this  kind  in 
the  country  is  in  Los  Angeles,  where  the 
Youth  Opportunity  Board  was  given  a  grant 
of  $2.7  million  to  encourage  the  retraining 
and  further  education  of  disadvantrtged  teen- 
age boys. 

So  you  can  see  that  we  are  making  prog- 
ress.     Politically.    Spanish-speaking    Ameri- 


cans are  finally  awakening  to  the  power  of 
the  ballot  In  asserting  their  rights. 

My  own  State  of  New  Mexico  was  for  many 
years  the  only  one  where  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  had  real  political  Infiuence.  But 
great  strides  have  been  made  In  both  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas  in  recent  years. 

Here  in  San  Francisco,  your  citizen's  foun- 
dation— and  other  groups.  I  am  sure — are 
attacking  the  problems  of  the  Spanish - 
speaking  American  on  many  fronts. 

Night  schools  to  teach  English  to  adults 
have  been  established,  and  a  free  Job  service 
has  been  founded.  The  foundation  Is  work- 
ing with  dropouts  and  In  education  of  youth. 

I  commend  their  programs  to  yoiu:  atten- 
tion and  your  support.  They  are  moving 
ahead  in  the  finest  tradition  of  American 
social  action.  With  your  support,  they  will 
show  the  way  to  a  better  life  for  many  of 
your  fellow  citizens. 

I  thank  you. 


Need  for  Immigration  Reform 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JEHSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1965 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  res- 
olution on  immigration,  adopted  by  the 
National  Lutheran  Coimcil  at  its  47th 
annual  meeting,  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  indicates  a  clear  undc!- 
standing  of  the  need  for  immigration  re- 
form and  the  need  for  a  law  which  is 
based  on  justice  and  humanitarianism, 
as  well  as  a  complete  awarenesss  of  how 
the  administration  bill  would  attain 
those  ends. 

The  resolution  follows: 

REsoLtrrroN  on  Immigration 

Whereas  the  National  Lutheran  Council 
has  consistently  expressed  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  establish  Immigration  laws  "just 
to  all  and  ministering  most  truly  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare,"  and 

Whereas  the  National  Lutheran  Counril 
has  stated  its  "firm  conviction  that  the  ex- 
isting immigration  legislation  has  severe 
shortcomings,  as  a  result  of  which  neither 
traditional  Christian  humanitarianism  nor 
enlightened  self-interest  are  adequately  ex- 
hibited," and  has  expressed  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  "seek  a  Just  and  workable  substi- 
tute for  the  national  origins  quota  systen;." 
and 

Whereas  the  statement  "Immigration  Pi ';- 
icy:  Moral  Issues  and  the  National  Interest  " 
endorsed  by  the  National  Lutheran  Council 
at  its  meeting  on  February  4,  1960,  com- 
mended for  study  and  consideration  tlie 
following  five  possible  objectives  as  the  b.i.-:s 
of  a  revised  U.S.  Immigration  law: 

1.  To  supply  our  permanent  populati  n 
with  a  steady  proportion  of  newcomers  who 
have  chosen  the  United  States  as  their  ntw 
homeland  and  who  can  impart  to  thrir 
American  neighbors  an  understanding  of  t.ie 
culttires,  attitudes,  and  Interests  of  otlvr 
races  and  peoples  of  the  world. 

2.  To  assume  the  U.S.  proper  share  of  ir.- 
tern.ational  responsibility  for  the  resettle- 
ment of  refugees  and  of  other  persons  ur- 
gently In  need  of  the  compassionate  haven 
of  a  new  homeland. 

3.  To  facilitate  the  reuniting  of  families. 

4.  To  facilitate  the  entry  of  persons  pos- 
sessing special  skills  or  other  capacities 
needed  by  the  American  economy  and  cu'- 
ture. 
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5.  To  admit  annually  a  reasonable  number 
of  the  persons  described  above  on  an  objec- 
tive basis  of  selection  which,  while  discrimi- 
nating, will  not  be  discriminatory  with 
respect  to  race,  national  origin,  col(»-,  or 
religion,  testifying  thereby  to  the  U.S.  rec- 
ognition of  the  Interlocking  and  mutual 
interests  of  all  nations  with  regard  to  the 
migration  of  people,  the  interaction  of  cul- 
tures £ind  respect  of  universal  human  rights; 
and 

V^ereas  the  proposed  legislation  submitted 
to  Congress  by  President  Johnson  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  1965,  represents  substantial  progress 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  basic  hopxes  and 
objectives  expressed  In  prior  National  Lu- 
theran Council  resolutions:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Luthern 
Council  reaffirm  Its  concern  for  a  fair  and 
Just  Inunlgratlon  law,  and  express  Its  hope 
that  Congress  will  enact  Into  law  the  prin- 
ciples and  objectives  contained  In  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  now  befcwe  Congress;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  congregations  of  the 
member  bodies  of  the  National  Lutheran 
Council  be  encotiraged  to  welcome  immi- 
grants Into  their  fellowship  and  to  assist 
them  In  continuing  Integration  Into  WMn- 
munlty  life. 


House  Joint  Resolation  225,  Hoase  Joint 
Resolution  226;  Shevchenko,  the  So- 
viet Russian  Empire,  and  the  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11, 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
in  the  month  of  March,  Americans  in 
communities  throughout  the  Nation  ob- 
serve and  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  and  death  of  Taras  Shevchenko, 
the  poet  laureate  of  Ukraine,  national 
liero,  and  an  early  world  freedom  fighter. 
This  heroic  figure  and  patriotic  national- 
i.st  was  bom  on  March  9,  1814,  and  died 
on  March  10, 1861.  It  is  most  fitting  that 
we  in  America  pay  tribute  to  this  living 
symbol  of  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence on  these  significant  anniver- 
sary dates. 

shevchenko:    second   STATTJE   of   LnSERTT 

Ever  since  the  erection  of  the  Shev- 
chenko statue  in  our  Nation's  Capital, 
as  a  second  Statue  of  Liberty,  most  in- 
formed Americans  are  well  aware  of  the 
powerful  symbolism  represented  by  this 
memorial.  It  will  be  recalled  how  coloni- 
aUst  Moscow  hastily  imitated  our  Con- 
gress in  1960  to  honor  Shevchenko  by 
S'.'tting  up  a  statue  for  him  in  Moscow, 
the  capitol  of  Red  imperio-colonialism, 
and  how  in  June  1964  Khrushchev 
timed  the  unveiling  before  that  of  the 
freedom  statue  here,  we  had  the  Rus- 
sians on  a  psychopolitical  propaganda 
run.  What's  more,  our  Shevchenko 
f^tatue  is  far  more  beautiful  and  impres- 
.^ive  than  the  contrived  Russian  one,  and 
the  Ukrainian  people  themselves  know  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  interest  in  this  whole 
Instoric  event  has  by  no  means  subsided. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  steadily  on 
the  increase  since  last  year,  particularly 


with  reference  to  the  capUve  nati(»is  and 
the  bo(^  burning  in  the  national  library 
of  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Kiev  on  May  24,  1964.  The  text  of  the 
inscription  on  the  Shevchenko  monu- 
ment has  been  extensively  quoted  here 
and  abroad  and  has  Inspired  a  tremen- 
dous interest  in  the  plight  of  the  captive 
non-Russian  nations  in  the  U.S.SJR. 

The  text  reads  as  follows: 

Dedicated  to  the  liberation,  freedom,  and 
independence  of  all  captive  nations  this 
monmnent  of  Taras  Shevchenko,  19th  cen- 
tury Ukrainian  poet  and  fighter  for  the  In- 
dependence of  Ukraine  and  the  freedom  of 
all  mankind,  who  under  foreign  Russian  Im- 
perialist tyranny  and  colonial  rule  appealedT 
for  "The  new  and  righteous  law  of  Washing- 
ton," was  unveiled  on  June  27,  1964.  This 
historic  event  commemorated  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  Shevchenko's  birth.  The  me- 
morial was  authorized  by  the  86th  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  c»i  August  31, 
1960.  and  signed  Into  Public  Law  86-749  by 
I>wlght  D.  Elsenhower,  the  34th  President  ol 
the  United  States  of  America  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1960.  The  statue  was  erected  by 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  ancestry  and  friends. 

on  occasion  of  POHKtrZHALSKT'S  TMAL 

The  unprecedented  book  burning  that 
occurred  in  the  National  Library  of  the 
Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences  last  May 
is  something  we  shall  hear  more  and 
more  about.  A  clandestine  pamphlet, 
entitled  "On  Occasion  of  Pohruzhalsky's 
Trial,"  has  circulated  throughout  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  a  copy  has  recently  reached 
these  shores.  It  should  serve  to  open  the 
eyes  of  those  who  glibly  talk  about  Khru- 
shchev's liberalization  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  pamphlet  exposes  the  threats 
made  by  the  Communist  Party  and  po- 
lice to  students  who  planned  to  convene 
at  the  grave  of  Taras  Shevchenko  ac- 
cording to  an  annual  custom.  The  cere- 
mony near  the  grave  did  occur;  2  days 
later  the  disastrous  boc^ -burning  took 
place.  It  also  points  out  that  "Russian 
chauvinism,  like  anti-Semitism,  has  been 
rehabilitated  long  ago  in  the  colonial 
empire  called  the  U.S.S.R."  The  pam- 
phlet makes  reference  to  two  other  fires 
in  the  national  libraries  of  Turkestan,  in 
Turkemenistan  and  Uzbekistan.  The 
cost  to  the  cultural  treasures  of  these 
nations  is  incalculable. 

HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLXmON  325,  AND  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  236 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  appropriate  oc- 
casion I  shall  introduce  the  highly  sig- 
nificant contents  of  this  short  pamphlet 
into  the  Record.  What  is  so  amazing 
is  that  so  little,  if  anything,  has  been 
reported  in  the  press  about  this  appar- 
ently deliberate  destruction  of  historical 
archives,  rare  books  by  classical  Ukrain- 
ian writers,  and  other  cultural  riches. 
It  is  reported  that  some  600,000  invalu- 
able books  were  destroyed. 

These  events  are  sufficient  to  under- 
score the  need  for  a  Shevchenko  Freedom 
Library  in  our  Library  of  Congress.  Hu- 
man culture  will  be  served  greatly  by 
such  a  section  in  our  library.  House 
Joint  Resolution  225,  which  I  am  spon- 
soring, calls  for  its  establishment.  I 
hope  that  this  resolution,  as  well  as 
House  Joint  Resolution  226.  which  seeks 
the  creation  of  a  captive  nations  free- 
dom series  of  postage  stamps  in  honor  of 
national  heroes  of  freedom,  commencing 


with  a  Taras  Shevchenko  freedom  stamp, 
will  receive  early  consideration.  On  this 
March  Scevchenko  anniversary  occasion, 
a  no  finer  dedication  of  effort  could  l>e 
made  than  to  realize  the  objectives  of 
these  resolutions. 


Lcf  s  Uncbttcr  Oar  Votinf  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  one  who  has  long  been  interested  in 
the  problems  relating  to  voter  registra- 
tion and  residency  laws,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  read  an  excellent  article  on 
this  subject  in  the  March  issue  of  Sol- 
idarity. I  would  like  to  submit  this  fine 
essay  by  Frank  Wallick  of  the  UAW  Citi- 
zenship Department  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues. 

When  we  realize  that  one  of  five  Ameri- 
cans old  enough  to  vote  did  not  do  so  tn 
ld64,  I  believe  it  reveals  that  it  Is  time 
this  problem  is  resolved.  I  am  preparing 
proposals  based  on  an  article  which  I  re- 
cently wrote  for  the  Michigan  Law  Re- 
view which  I  believe  will  greatly  alleviate 
this  problem. 

The  article  follows: 

Let's  Unclutteb  Ous  Voting  Laws 

(By  Prank  Wallick  of  the  UAW  Citizenship 

Department) 

That  landslide  vote  for  President  Johnson 
was  wonderful — but  not  so  wonderful  are  the 
many  barricades  which  make  registration 
and  voting  difficult  for  mUllons. 

One  of  every  five  Americans  old  enoug^h  to 
vote  did  not  vote  In  1964 — even  though  an 
amazing  70.6  million  of  us  did  so. 

Is  It  because  people  are  lazy  or  Indifferent? 
Some  conservative  editorial  writers  have  said 
so.  But  most  of  these  critics  of  easy  regis- 
tration laws  have  never  looked  squarely  at 
the  facts  to  see  how  rough  we  make  It  on  the 
average  vote. 

Take  Italy,  fcH-  Instance.  Over  92  percent 
of  the  people  there  voted  at  their  last  na- 
tional election.  Every  citizen  by  virtue  of 
his  citizenship,  is  placed  automatically  on 
the  voter  reglBtratlon  list. 

And  Italian  election  day  is  held  on  a  Sun- 
day and  continues  over  until  Monday  noon — 
so  Italy  puts  everybody  on  the  list  and  gives 
people  more  time  to  vote. 

■nie  record  of  almost  every  other  Western 
democracy  Is  the  same.  Where  the  laws  are 
liberal,  the  voter  turnout  Is  high.  Where 
laws  are  restrictive,  voter  turnout  Is  poor. 

Americans  move  around  a  lot.  We  are  a 
growing  nation.  If  you  move  from  Michi- 
gan to  Iowa  In  a  presidential  election  year, 
you  can  lose  your  right  to  vote  for  everything 
from  President  on  dovm. 

Yet  the  U.S.  Census  figures  show  that  20 
million  adults  changed  their  residence  In 
1961 — nearly  one  of  every  five  Americans  In  a 
single  year.  Most  had  their  right  to  vote 
wiped  out  the  minute  the  moving  van  pulled 
away  from  the  house. 

Is  that  fair?  A  Presidential  Commission 
on  Registration  and  Voting  Participation  says 
It  isnt  and  proposes  s<»ne  30  ideas  to 
straighten  It  out. 

Such  things  as  making  It  easier  to  register. 
Sounds  simple,  but  it  isn't. 
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We  live  In  the  age  of  the  shopping  center 
and  urban  sprawl  but  our  voting  laws  were 
written  in  the  age  of  the  streetcar  ^^r\^i 
smalltown. 

"It's  easier  to  get  a  bunting  or  flghing 
license  than  it  is  to  register  to  vote,"  says 
Roy  Reuther,  director  of  the  UAWs  Citizen- 
ship Depcirtment,  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dential commission  and  one  of  the  Nation's 
experts  on  voter  participation.  He  served 
as  director  of  the  AFL-CnO's  registration  pro- 
gram last  year  and  drew  praise  for  quarter- 
backing  the  registration  of  organized 
workers. 

The  American  Heritage  Foundation  esti- 
mates that  millions  are  kept  from  the  polls 
on  election  day  because  local  election  laws 
are  made  deliberately  restrictive. 

If  democracy  is  to  work,  voting  laws  should 
not  be  a  partisan  issue. 

Nor  should  voting  laws  be  as  they  are  in 
Mississippi,  weighted  as  to  race. 

In  i960,  68.8  million  Americans  voted 
while  last  year  70.6  million  voted.  But  there 
were  more  Americans  of  voting  age  who 
should  have  voted.  In  fact,  there  was  a  1.8 
percentage  drop  in  voter  turnout  last  year 
from  4  years  ago. 

As  our  cities  become  more  congested,  if 
nothing  is  done  to  make  voting  easier,  this 
picture  will  get  worse  despite  all  the  noise 
we  make  about  getting  out  to  vote. 

There  are  no  major  elections  on  the  im- 
mediate horizon — so  now's  the  time  UAW 
members  should  get  behind  campaigns  to 
have  their  State  legislatures  and  city  coun- 
cils make  democracy  work:  at  the  ballot  box. 

Ifs  better  than  waiting,  then  finding  out 
too  late  you're  one  of  the  newest  victims  of 
slipshod   voting   rules. 


March  11,  1965 


try.  We  have  laws  based  on  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  have  a  great  history.  We  have  the 
armed  forces  to  protect  UB.  I  am  proud  of 
my  country  and  I  think  any  other  person 
would  also  be. 


"Why  I  LoTe  America,"  by  Ed  Gresham, 
Cub  ScoDt  Award  Winner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1965 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  28,  1965,  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, chairman  of  the  Freedom  Foun- 
dation. Award,  announced  Ed  Gresham 
10-year-old  Cub  Scout,  a  winner  to  re- 
ceive the  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  Award,  for  his  essay  on  "Why  I 
^11  A^jerica."  Ed  is  the  only  riiember 
of  the  Georgia -Carolina  Council  of  Boy 
Scouts,  with  headquarters  in  Augusta 
Ga.,  to  receive  the  Freedom  Foundation 
Award.  He  was  chosen  as  council  win- 
ner in  competition  that  included  the  best 
patriotic  thoughts  from  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Cubs.  Scouts,  and  Explorers 
from  every  State  as  weU  as  American 
Scouts  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Presentation 
was  made  by  Whltlaw  Hunt,  president  of 
the  Georgia-Carolina  Council  of  Bov 
Scouts. 

OiUy  9  years  old  at  the  time  he  sub- 
mitted his  essay,  Ed.  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marlon  E.  Gresham  of  Belvedere. 
S.C,  wrote  a  56- word  statement. 

With  great  pride.  I  ask  that  it  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Congressional  Rkcord: 

WHT  I  LOVK  AlCEBICA 

I  love  America  because  it  la  a  beautiful 
and  free  land.  It  la  aU  we  would  want  We 
are  showing  progress.    We  have  good  indus- 


The  Challenge  of  Citizenship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  forensic  talents  and 
accomplishments  of  a  very  bright  and 
able  young  man  from  Nashville.  Tenn., 
Mr.  John  W.  Preston. 

Mr.  Preston  recently  won  statewide 
forensic  competition  among  high  school 
students  from  across  Tennessee. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Preston  placed  first 
In  the  annual  "I  Speak  for  Democracy" 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Tennessee  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Preston  is  the  very 
talented  and  able  son  of  a  talented  and 
able  father,  Mr.  Bill  Preston,  award- 
winning  news  photographer  for  the 
Nashville  Tennessean. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  place  Mr.  John  Preston's  prize- 
winning  speech,  "The  Challenge  of  Cit- 
izenship," in  the  Record: 

The  Challenge  of  Cftizenship 
(By  Bill  Preston,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.) 
It  has  been  said,  that  all  nations  and 
empires  must  rise  and  fall,  live  and  die. 
Throughout  all  history  the  greatest  of  civili- 
zations have  fallen  from  the  crest  of  wisdom 
and  power  to  the  depths  of  decay  and  de- 
generacy— the  Egypt  of  the  Pharoahs,  Alex- 
ander and  Macedonia  that  ruled  the  world, 
the  culture  and  learning  centers  of  Greece 
and  Rome  whose  collapse  plimged  the  world 
into  the  hideous  dark  agee,  and  more  re- 
cently, Austria-Hungary  and  the  Turkish 
empire.  Yes,  these  occurences  seem  to  bear 
out  the  fact  that  countries  and  people  must 
rise  and  fall,  but,  It  also  mises  the  eternal 
question,  why? 

All  these  nations.  In  their  years  of  con- 
quest and  in  the  height  of  their  influence, 
power,  and  virlsdom,  lost  a  feeling:  they  lost 
their  energy,  they  were  supreme,  no  one 
really  challenged  them,  they  lay  back  and 
rested  on  past  achievements. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  year  1965  there  Is 
another  such  nation  that  is  becoming  weak 
and  decadent,  a  nation  that  has  lost  its  drive, 
its  energy,  and  its  sense  of  direction.  You 
may  know  the  Nation  of  which  I  speak.  It  is 
called  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is 
the  Nation  where  the  people  are  the  best 
clothed,  the  best  fed.  the  best  housed,  and 
the  best  cared  for  when  sick.  It  is  the  land 
where  there  are  more  automobiles  and  swim- 
ming pools,  washing  machines,  and  electric 
lamps.  It  Is  a  nation  that  is  militarily  the 
strongest  on  earth.  The  people  think  they 
are  not  really  challenged  or  crowded  by  their 
adversaries,  and  when  any  problems  arise,  the 
people  say,  "Just  let  some  bureaucrat  in 
Washington  take  care  of  them,  or  they  will 
work  themselves  out.  or  so  what." 

It  Is  the  same  as  in  Greece  or  Rome,  in 
Eg37pt  or  Macedonia. 

Some    centuries    ago    as    the    philosopher 
Alcaeus  said.  "Not  houses  finely  roofed  or  the 


stones  of  walls  well  builded,  nay  nor  canals 
and  dockyards  make  the  city,  but  men  able 
to  use  their  opportunity."  But  once  again 
the  question  is  raised.  Why?  Why  are  these 
people  of  the  United  States  so  unaware  ana 
seemingly  unconcerned  about  their  decline 
Are  all  of  the  citizens  of  America  so  laissez 
falre  about  their  Nation's  destiny' 

No. 

There  are.  in  the  United  States,  a  great 
number  of  citizens  that  are  concerned  about 
and  are  willing  to  work  for  their  countrv 
But  they  do  not. 

Why? 

Because  they  do  not  have  a  realistic  plan 
of  action. 

What  can  be  done? 

How  can  it  be  done? 

America  has  the  tools  for  action,  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  a  large  popula- 
tion, and  a  booming  economic  system.  Tl-.e 
only  thing  that  is  lacking  is  participation  by 
each  and  every  citizen  to  express  his  views  on 
all  matters  of  public  responsibility. 

Americans  must  engage  in  all  decisions 
that  shape  policy,  on  the  National,  State  and 
local  levels.  They  must  promote  the  work 
of  civic  clubs  and  cliaritable  organizations  in 
their  quest  to  end  human  suflfering,  Ameri- 
cans  must  give  the  greatest  possible  support 
to  the  education  of  oxix  Nation's  youth,  and 
the  furtherance  of  higher  education,  for  .ts 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  said,  "We 
must  remember  that  liberty  without  learning 
is  always  in  peril  and  learning  without  lib- 
erty is  always  in  vain."-* 

In  short,  aU  Americans  must  once  more 
grasp  for  the  starting  spirit  of  our  forebear- 
ers  to  meet  the  challenge  of  citizenship,  and 
pray.  In  the  words  of  President  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt,  "May  we  be  worthy,  of  the  un- 
limited opportunities  that  God  has  given 
us." 


Do  Not  Free  the  Monsters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BILLIE  S.  FARNUM 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11, 1965 
Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
urge  Members  of  this  honorable  body 
who  have  not  already  done  so  to  si'-,m 
the  petition  suggesting  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  that  a  legal  device 
not  be  permitted  to  give  freedom  to  un- 
punished Nazi  war  criminals. 

This  rather  unusual  action,  designed 
to  encourage  members  of  the  German 
Parliament  to  carry  through  a  bill  tj 
achieve  this  end.  is  warranted,  I  believr, 
by  most  unusual  circumstances. 

Reports  are  current  that  mass  mur- 
derers wait  patiently  for  the  day  when 
the  statute  of  limitations  will  allow  them 
to  crftwl  out  of  their  hiding  places  to 
taunt  decency  with  their  public  presence 
Ordinarily,  I  believe  in  the  end  sought 
by  the  statute  of  limitations.  But  there 
is  nothing  ordinary  about  mass  murder, 
about  human  torture,  about  degradation 
of  human  beings,  about  fiendish  expeii- 
ments  conducted  for  sadistic  pleasure. 
All  with  a  shred  of  decency  must  c:v 
out  for  punishment  for  the  fiends  and 
monsters  responsible. 

As  noted,  unusual  circumstances  ex- 
cuse unusual  actions,  and  I  wish  to  com- 
mend to  others  the  action  I  have  taken 
in  signing  the  petition  now  being  cir- 
culated among  us. 


March  11,  1965 
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Sixty-three  Congressmen  Urge  Fnll  Use 
of  Federal  Powers  To  Prevent  Further 
Violence  in  Selma,  Ala.,  and  Call  for 
Legislation  Protecting  the  Right  To 
Vote 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1965 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  63 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 52  Democrats  and  11  Republicans, 
joined  on  March  10,  1965,  in  sending  a 
telegram  to  President  Johnson  urging 
him  to  use  the  full  powers  of  his  oflBce 
to  prevent  further  violence  in  Selma, 
Ala.  The  63  Congressmen  also  sup- 
ix>rted  additional  legislation  which  will 
provide  Federal  remedies  to  those  citi- 
zens of  Alabama  and  elsewhere  in  Amer- 
ica who  are  being  denied  the  right  to 
vote  by  discriminatory  and  arbitrary 
methods. 

I  am  using  this  previously  granted 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  to  express  my 
great  admiration  and  respect  for  these 
63  colleagues — and  ttie  many  other 
Members  who  have  sent  similar  messages 
to  the  President — ^for  expressing  their 
feeling  that  the  recent  events  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  have  been  so  serious  that  Federal 
action  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  will  excuse  me  a 
certain  amoimt  of  parochial  pride,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Michigan  delegation,  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  joined  in  a 
separate  telegram  to  President  Johnson 
urging  the  maximum  use  of  Federal 
power  to  prevent  further  violence  and  to 
protect  constitutional  rights  In  Selma, 
Ala.  I  am  particularly  proud  to  serve 
with  a  State  delegation  that  is  so  con- 
cerned about  finally  winning  the  struggle 
to  achieve  human  dignity  for  every 
American  citizen. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  admiration 
for  those  Members  who  made  such  co- 
gent and  eloquent  remarks  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  about  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  to  protect 
Americans  using  their  constitutional 
rights  from  the  brutal  use  of  power  by 
local  police  officials.  I  noted  with  great 
interest  that  so  many  Members  have 
pointed  out  that  the  events  In  Selma 
illustrated  the  critical  need  for  Federal 
legislation  authorizing  Federal  voting 
registrars  in  those  areas  where  local  offi- 
cials refuse  to  register  qualified  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Many  Members  have  also 
discussed  the  need  to  eliminate  the  use 
of  literacy  tests  as  a  means  of  arbitrarily 
discriminating  against  Negro  Americaiis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  telegram 
to  President  Johnson  and  the  list  of  63 
Congressmen  who  signed  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

We  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives urge  you  to  use  the  full  powers  of  your 
office  to  prevent  further  violence  in  Selma. 
Ala.,    against    Negro    Americans    striving    to 


gain  their  right  to  register  and  vote  who  are 
relying  on  the  first  amendment's  guarantee 
of  "The  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  as- 
semble and  petition  the  Government  for 
redress  of  grievances." 

We  feel  that  local  law  and  order  has  broken 
down  in  Selma,  Ala.,  just  as  It  did  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  on  September  24,  1957,  Oxford, 
Miss.,  on  September  30,  1962,  and  various 
Alabama  communities  on  June  11  and  Sep- 
tember 10,  1963,  when  two  of  your  prede- 
cessors, one  a  Democrat  and  one  a  Republi- 
can, relied  on  their  powers  under  sections 
332,  333,  334,  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
suppress  domestic  violence,  unlawful  com- 
binations, conspiracies  depriving  American 
citizens  of  rights  secured  to  them  by  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  Federal  law. 

The  disgraceful  and  arbitrary  exercise  of 
the  State  police  powers  in  Selma,  Ala.,  on 
Sunday,  March  8.  1965.  dramatically  demon- 
strated that  State  and  local  oflBclals  not  only 
permitted  but  participated  in  an  illegal  and 
brutal  suppression  of  a  peaceful  assembly  by 
Negro  citizens  protesting  the  denial  of  their 
right  to  vote. 

We  feel  confident  that  you  will  utilize  all 
the  resources  of  your  ofBce,  both  moral  sua- 
sion and  any  Federal  troops  or  marshals  that 
might  be  needed,  to  remedy  the  violation  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  in  Selma,  Ala. 

We  further  m-ge  you  to  endorse  additional 
legislation  which  wUl  provide  Federal  rem- 
edies to  those  citizens  of  Alaliama  and  else- 
where in  America  who  are  t>eing  denied  their 
right  to  vote  by  discriminatory  and  arbi- 
trary methods. 

Thomas  S.  Ashlet,  Democrat,  of  Ohio; 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham.  Democrat,  of  New 
York;  John  A.  Blatnik,  Democrat,  of  Min- 
nesota; Richako  Bolling,  Democrat,  of  Mis- 
souri; John  Braoemas,  Democrat,  of  Indiana; 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Hugh  L.  Caret,  Democrat,  of  New 
York;  Elford  A.  Cbdqiberg.  Republican,  of 
Michigan;  James  C.  Cleveland,  Republican, 
of  New  Hamp6h.lre;  Raymond  P.  Clev'engik, 
Democrat,  of  Michigan;  Jeftert  Cohelan, 
Democrat,  of  California;  John  Conters, 
Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Michigan;  James  C.  Cor- 
MAN,  Democrat,  of  California;  Emilio  Q.  Dad- 
dario,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut;  Charles  C. 
Dices,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Michigan;  John  C. 
Dingell,  Democrat,  of  Michigan. 

John  G.  Dow,  Democrat,  of  New  York;  Ken 
W.  Dyal,  Democrat,  of  California:  Don  Ed- 
wards, Democrat,  of  California;  Leonard 
Farbstein,  Democrat,  of  New  York;  Billix 
S.  Farnttm,  Democrat,  of  Michigan;  Paul  A. 
FiNO,  Republican,  of  New  York;  Jacob  H. 
Gilbert,  Democrat,  of  New  York;  Edith 
Green,  Democrat,  of  Oregon;  Seymour  Hal- 
pern,  Republican,  of  New  York;  James 
Harvey,  Republican,  of  Michigan;  Augustus 
F.  Hawkins,  Democrat,  of  California;  Wayne 
L.  Hats,  Democrat,  of  Ohio;  Frank  J.  Hc»- 
ton.  Republican,  of  New  York;  Andrew 
Jacobs.  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Indiana;  Robert 
W.  Kastermeier,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin. 

Paul  J.  Krebs,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey; 
John  V.  Lindsay,  Republican,  of  New  York; 
John  C.  Mackie,  Democrat,  of  Michigan;  Ray 
J.  Madden.  Democrat,  of  Indiana;  Richard  D. 
McCarthy.  Democrat,  of  New  York;  Robert 
McClory,  Republican,  of  Illinois;  Charles 
McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  Republican,  of  Maryland; 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Democrat,  of  Hawaii; 
Patsy  Mikk,  Democrat,  of  Hawaii;  William 
S.  MooRHEAD,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania:  F. 
Bradford  Morse,  Republican,  of  Massachu- 
setts: LuciEN  N.  Nedzi.  Democrat,  of  Mich- 
igan; Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Democrat,  of  Penn- 
sylvania: James  G.  O'Hara.  Democrat,  of 
Michigan:  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Democrat,  of 
Mass,ichusetts:  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  New  York. 

.  Ogden  R.  Reid,  Republican,  of  New  York; 
Joseph  Y.  Resnick,  Democrat,  of  New  York; 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin: 
Teno  Roncalio,  Democrat,  of  Wyoming; 
James   Roosevelt.   Democrat,   of   California: 


Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Democrat,  of  New 
Y(M-k;  Edwaso  R.  Rotbal,  Democrat,  of  Call- 
fomia;  William  F.  Ryah,  Democrat,  of  New 
York;  James  H.  Scheuer,  Democrat,  of  New 
York;  William  L.  St.  Onge,  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut;  Samuel  S.  Stratton,  Democrat, 
of  New  York;  Herbert  Tenzxe,  Donocrat,  of 
New  York;  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Democrat, 
of  New  Jersey:  Paul  H.  Todd,  Jr.,  Democrat, 
of  Michigan:  Charles  A.  Vanik,  Democrat, 
of  Ohio:  Weston  E.  Vivian,  Democrat,  of 
Michigan. 

H^ppy  Birthday  Wish  to  Mr.  Broadwaj- 
55th 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11. 1965 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
sincere  pleasure  for  me  today  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  tribute  to 
a  man  who  has  made  himsef  a  legend  in 
his  hometown  and  who  is  affectionately 
known  there  as  "Mr.  Broadway -55th," 
my  friend,  Mr.  Charlie  Hronek,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The  fine  editorial  in  the  Cleveland 
Press  under  date  of  February  17,  1965, 
by  Its  editor,  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  gives  ex- 
pression to  the  warm  feelings  of  the 
many  people  of  Cleveland  who  know 
Charlie  and  have  been  inspired  by  his 
dedication  to  his  community  and  his 
neighbors. 

With  your  permission,  I  include  the 
editorial  as  follows: 

It  was  something  like  45  years  ago  and  this 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  presided  at  a 
meeting  where  there  was  an  "imported" 
speaker. 

And  it  was  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever 
spoken  formally  before  any  public  group. 

We  were  both  about  the  same  height,  and 
weight,  and  age — and.  as  it  t\irned  out  in 
noon-hour  conversation,  of  the  same  t«n- 
perament.  and  enjoyed  the  same  Interests. 
We  became  friends.  ~ 

"I  will  never  leave  Broadway  and  55th,"  he 
told  me.  "This  Is  where  I  will  make  my 
entire  life.  I  love  this  'Zlzkov'  area  and  want 
more  than  anything  else  to  help  buUd  it 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  city." 

I  confided  in  him  my  own  love  for  Greater 
Cleveland. 

"Like  yourself,  Charlie.  I  have  determined 
never  to  leave  Cleveland,  my  native  city," 
I  said.  "Only  the  other  day  I  was  invited  to 
go  to  Washington.  It  was  an  attractive  offer 
Marlon  and  I  decided  against  it. 

"We  want  to  stay  here.  You  came  to  the 
Broadway-55th  area  almost  before  you  could 
either  walk  or  talk.  You  love  it.  The  people 
love  you.  Your  work  and  Interests  will  keep 
you  here.  We  both  can  make  careers  in 
our  own  community — and  let  us  keep  in 
touch  with  each  other." 

Charlie  Hronek  gave  me  a  better  introduc- 
tion than  my  first  speech  deserved.  Never- 
theless, it  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
experiences  of  my  life.  And  I  had  made  a 
new  friend — one  who  was  to  be  a  friend  all 
of  our  mutual  lives. 

That  friendship  has  now  lasted  more  than 
45  years.  We  have  met  many  times.  We 
have  reminisced  many  times.  We  have 
talked  glowingly  about  the  future  many 
times.  With  Charlie  Hronek  it  was  always 
about  his  beloved  Broadway-55th  area,  and 
with  an  affectionate  Intensity  that  multi- 
plied with  the  passing  years. 
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The  other  Sunday  night  we  were  onoe 
more  together,  at  a  church  meeting  (In  the 
church.  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  over  which 
our  mutual  friend,  the  late  Monsignor  Old- 
rich  Zlamal,  pireslded  for  so  many  years). 

Once  again  I  was  the  scheduled  speaker. 
Once  again — as  many  years  before — Charlie 
Hronek  was  at  the  speaker's  table.  And 
once  again  two  friends  reviewed  the  past 
and  attempted  to  visualize  the  future. 

After  I  had  talked,  "Mr.  Broadway-55th" 
slyly  remarked: 

"Louie,  you've  improved  after  45  years." 
"Charlie."  I  replied,  "I  had  to — there  was 
a  long  way  to  go  after  that  first  one." 

The  other  day  Charlie  Hronek  had  a  birth- 
day. Broadway-55th  turned  out  for  it.  The 
immigrant  boy  from  Bohemia  who  has  dedi- 
cated his  whole  life  to  the  vast  neighbor- 
hood he  loves  expressed  Its  affection  and  re- 
gard for  him. 

,  The  people  in  the  Broadway-55th  area  re- 
member the  endless  list  of  things  Charlie 
Hronek  has  done.  They  remember  how 
Charlie  and  Leonard  Smith  organized  the 
Broadway-55th  Association.  How  they 
helped  the  churches,  the  businesses,  the  pub- 
lic problems.  Inspired  others  to  love  and 
affection  for  Broadway-65th — stimulated  a 
pride  which  has  ruggedly  reflected  itself  In 
the  way  homes  and  businesses  and  family 
gathering  places  have  been  maintained  and 
protected. 

For  46  years  Charlie  Hronek  has  partici- 
pated In  virtually  every  Important  civic,  reli- 
gious and  ciUtural  event  In  the  old  Broad- 
way area.  He  has  been  a  friend  to  all  of  the 
old  and  new  leaders  there  for  a  half  cent\iry. 
People  in  old  Broadway  still  talk  about 
Charlie  Hronek's  valiant  efforts  to  make  sure 
no  depositor  In  the  old  Atlas  Savings  & 
Loan  Association  was  hurt  when  it  closed 
during  the  depression  of  the  1930's,  along 
with  other  banks  and  savings  and  loan  com- 
panies. 

Honors  have  been  reciprocally  bestowed 
upon  Charlie  by  "his  people" — president  ot 
St.  Joseph  Society  No.  158,  Czech  Catholic 
Union;  vice  president  of  the  National  Czech 
Catholic  Union;  president  of  the  District 
Alliance  of  Czech  Catholics;  past  president 
of  Ceska  Sin  Cnrlln  Hall;  president  of  the 
St.  Wenceslas  Day  Conunlttee,  and  a  director 
of  the  National  Alliance  of  Czech  Nationals. 
He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost 
Czech  leaders  in  America.  Whenever  the 
subject  of  Bohemian  culture  is  discussed  the 
conversation  usually  turns  toward  the  great 
Bohemian  band  organized  by  the  young, 
dedicated,  and  enthusiastic  Charlie  Hronek 
46  years  ago. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  foremost  recollections 
of  the  people  In  old  Broadway — and  in  all 
of  Greater  Cleveland,  for  that  matter — Is  how 
Charlie  Hronek  conceived  the  original  idea 
tor  the  great  annual  Czech  pilgrimage  to 
St.  Anthony's  Shrine  In  Chatham.  Canada. 
They  also  talk  about  how  Chai-lle  went  on 
the  pilgrimage  this  past  yeaj-  and  retiimed  a 
well  man. 

Out  In  the  old  Broadway  area  they  do  a 
great  deal  of  talking  about  Charlie  Hronek— 
the  boy  who  came  there,  stayed,  and  gave 
his  heart,  and  life,  and  devotion  to  the 
Broadway-55th  area  he  has  made  so  extrlca- 
ble  a  part  of  hla  whole  being. 

Some  of  us  who  have  watched  Charlie 
Hronek  in  his  lifelong  dedication  and  ceaae- 
lees  effort  to  make  his  beloved  Broadway- 
55th  area  good  in  both  the  sight  of  men 
and  God  not  only  respect  and  admire  him 
for  it.  but  venerate  him,  also,  as  does  every- 
body in  the  whole  old  Broadway  area. 

He  truly  Is  "Mr.  Broadway-55th"  in  every 
sense  of  the  phrase— in  every  part  of  hte 
being.  As  a  lifelong  friend  I  Join  in  wishing 
Charlie  Hronek  a  belated  but  earnest  happ| 
birthday — and  many  more  In  the  future 
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HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NEW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11, 1965 

Mr.    DtTLSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  12  th  in  a  series  of  a  report 
on  Vietnam  by  Mr.  Lucian  C.  Warren, 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Cou- 
rier-Express, Buffalo.  N.Y.    Mr.  Warren 
recently  returned  from  Vietnam  and  part 
Xn,  which  appeared  in  the  Courier-Ex- 
press, on  March  4,  1965.  follows: 
The  War  in  Vietnam,  xn— Victory  Possible 
Stilwell  Assorts 
(By  Lucian  C.  Warren) 
(Note.— Maj.    Gen.    Richard    G.    Stilwell 
who  grew  up  in  Buffalo  and  was  graduated 
from  Bennett  High  School,  ranks  third  In 
command  of  the  U.S.  forces  which  are  help- 
ing South  Vietnam  In  Its  fight  against  Com- 
munism infiltrators.     Here  General  Stilwell, 
a  member  of  the  1933  class  at  West  Point! 
discusses  with  Lucian  C.  Warren.  Washington 
correspondent   for   the  Courier-Express,   the 
complicated  military  and  political  problems 
facing  the  Saigon  Government.) 

Saigon.— Buffalo's  MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  G. 
StUweU  feels  that  victory  Is  possible  in  south- 
east Asia. 

"I  say  the  war  can  be  won."  the  chief  of 
staff  of  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Com- 
mand. Vietnam,  declared  in  an  exclusive  in- 
terview. "It  can  be  lost.  too.  but  there's  no 
damn  refison  why  It  should." 

However,  there  are  numerous  pitfalls  and 
obstacles  that  in  some  ways  make  this  a  war 
harder  to  flght  than  World  War  n  and  Korea, 
the  general  asserted  in  two  sessions  with  this 
correspondent,  lasting  well  over  an  hour. 
The  main  problems,  he  Indicated,  were  the 
sanctuary  from  which  the  North  Vietnamese 
has  operated  to  export  supplies  and  men  to 
subvert  the  Independent  nation  to  the  south, 
and  the  political  problems  of  a  still  unstable 
South  Vietnamese  Government. 
staff  cmEF 
General  Stilwell  Is  the  third  highest  rank- 
ing officer  with  the  U.S.  military  forces  here, 
serving  directly  under  the  overall  commander! 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  and  his  de- 
puty commander,  Lt.  Gen.  John  L.  Throck- 
morton. He  has  been  In  South  Vietnam  for 
nearly  2  years,  serving  as  assistant  chief  of 
staff  for  operations  until  last  April,  when  he 
became  chief  of  staff. 

He  Is  the  son  of  the  late  WUilam  G.  Stilwell 
and  of  Mrs.  Mlna  Stilwell  Hamilton,  of  352 
Parkrldge  Avenue.  Buffalo.  His  wife  Is  the 
former  Alice  K.  Simpson  of  Buffalo.  Mrs. 
StllweU  and  their  three  younger  children,  act- 
ing under  orders  from  President  Johnson 
directing  all  military  men's  dependents  m 
South  Vietnam  to  be  evacuated,  recently  left 
for  temporary  residence  in  Honolulu. 

m    THREE     major    WARS 

An  active  participant  In  the  three  major 
wars  which  the  United  States  has  fought  In 
the  last  25  years.  General  Stilwell  declines 
to  say  that  this  one  Is  nastier  than  the  other 
two. 

There  were  plenty  of  atrocities  In  the  ear- 
lier wars,  he  said. 

Nevertheless,  the  present  ground  rules  un- 
der which  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  Is  being 
fought  complicates  the  task  of  winninir  It 
he  maintains. 

World  War  n.  In  which  ha  was  an  opei^- 


tions  officer  for  a  tough  hombres  division  and 
a  later  assistant  chief  of  staff  for  G-3  of  the 
22d  Army  Corps,  was  described  by  StUweU  as 
a  total  engagement  whw«  our  combat  forces 
could  be  fxilly  utUlzed  in  ttie  simple  objective 
of  annihilating  the  enemy. 

KOREAN     STRUGGLE 

Korea,  where  the  Buffalo  military  man  led 
the  15th  Infantry  Regiment  of  the  3d  Infan- 
try Division  in  combat  and  later  was  a  senior 
adviser  to  the  Korean  Army  Corps,  was  not 
a  total  engagement  of  the  enemy  forces  Stil- 
well points  out.  Becaiise  <rf  the  sanctuary 
the  Chinese  Reds  enjoyed  north  of  the  Yalu 
River,  the  war  in  Korea  was  limited  as  to 
battleground  and  weapons  and  on  terms  of 
overall  forces  engaged. 

"But  even  in  Korea."  he  explained,  "there 
was  no  limitation  on  the  employment  of 
weapons  In  the  hands  of  the  UJS.  forces  " 

Incidentally,  the  general  feels  that  the 
Umted  States  might  have  gotten  away  with 
bombing  north  of  the  Yalu  River  as  far  as  the 
Korean  war  was  concerned,  but  there  might 
have  been  repercussions  by  Russian  military 
threats  In  Europe,  where  NATO  was  still 
weak. 

VIEW    ON    MAC   ARTHXTR    CASE 

General  Stilwell  also  believes  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  had  no  alternative  In  flrin" 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  for  insubordination 
even  though  General  StllweU  has  the  greatest 
respect  for  MacArthur  as  a  "soldier,  a  com- 
mander, a  war  strategist,  and  a  dedicated 
patriot." 

Continuing  with  his  war  comparisons  Stil- 
well noted  that  even  in  Korea  "we  still  were 
fighting  a  conventional  war.  with  an  identifi- 
able enemy  organization.  It  was  a  war  where 
we  could  plot  our  positions  cm  the  map  and 
prepare  strong  defenses  on  the  ground." 

The  general  paused,  shook  his  head  sadlv 
then  commented: 

"But  we  do  not  have  thJa  situation  in 
South  Vietnam.  We  are  not  directly  oon- 
fix)ntlng  the  enemy  on  the  ground.  And  w- 
are  providing  operational  support  assistance 
In  this  battle,  rather  than  directly  eneacin" 
theeoemy."  ^     ^^ 

COMPLICATH)   TASK 

The  task  Is  immeiifiely  complicated  the 
general  declared,  because  the  objective  to 
knock  out  the  enemy's  armed  capability  is 
proving  extremely  difBctUt  without  the  de- 
struction also  of  his  political  organization. 

As  long  as  the  North  Vietnamese  have  their 
sanctuary  north  of  the  17th  parallel,  the 
enemy's  political  organization  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed. 

"Probably,"  StllweU  reflected,  "the  maxi- 
mum we  can  expect  in  this  war  Is  to  force 
the  enemy  to  sujspend  action  if  he  finds  the 
engagement  has  become  too  costly.  However, 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  force  him  to  de- 
mobilize under  the  present  ground  rules." 

Frustrated  by  limitations  on  annihilating 
the  enemy,  the  United  States  is  also  frus- 
trated by  the  natiu-e  of  its  relations  with  Its 
ally,  South  Vietnam. 

PROBLEMS 

The  United  States  cannot  exercise  full  con- 
trol over  the  mUitary  or  "padflcatlon"  opera- 
tions of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
A  language  barrier  and  differing  cvUtural  and 
poUtlcal  traditions  are  also  obstacles  to  a 
smooth  Joint  conduct  of  the  war  against  the 
Vletoong. 

Stilwell  suggests  the  successful  conduct  of 
the  war  against  the  Vletoong  Is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  stabUity  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government.  He  pointed  out  that  the  war 
was  going  relatively  well  until  the  Diem  gov- 
ernment was  overthrown  in  May  1963.  after 
which  there  was  a  serious  deterioraUon  of  the 
6outh  Vietnamese-United  States  military 
position  and  a  resulting  buildup  of  Vletconc 
strength. 
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VITAL  FACTOR 


"I  feel  very  strongly  that  one  of  the  indis- 
pensable conditions  for  an  upward  trend  in 
our  fight  against  the  Vletcong  is  a  stable  and 
strong  government  apparatus  at  the  national 
.and  provincial  level,"  he  maintains.  "In  the 
long  run.  we  cannot  have  an  effective  mili- 
tary machine  without  a  viable  political 
framework  in  which  to  operate." 

The  general  is  in  agreement  with  an  as- 
sessment of  the  current  military  situation  in 
South  Vietnam  that  over  the  last  year  the 
United  States-Vietnamese  military  political 
efforts  have  gone  downhill  In  relation  to  the 
area  and  population  under  control  by  the 
Vletcong. 

HOPEFUL 

But  he  made  it  clear  that  the  United  States 
military  strength  has  also  Increased  and  he 
nas  hopes  that  if  the  new  civUian  South 
Vietnamese  Government  becomes  strong  and 
stable,  the  military  tide  can  well  turn  against 
the  Vletcong. 

"The  National  Government  must  provide 
the  resources  with  which  to  provide  a  good 
framework  of  Government  if  successful  mili- 
tary operations  are  to  be  achieved."  he  In- 
sists. And  by  a  strong  government,  he 
doesn't  mean  one  controlled  by  the  mlUtary. 

"I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  chief  execu- 
tive must  be  a  civilian."  he  said. 

Given  a  strong  government,  Stilwell  sees 
the  possibility  of  a  stepped-up  politlcal- 
mUltary  offensive  against  the  Hanoi-directed 
war  of  subversion  that  might  well  force  the 
main  bulk  of  the  enemy  to  withdraw,  leav- 
ing only  the  so-called  national  liberation 
front  to  operate  on  a  small,  easily  contained 
."^cale. 

SUMMARY  OF   VIEWS 

"This  contest,"  sa3rs  the  general  In  sum- 
mary, "can  be  resolved  in  a  manner  compat- 
ible with  U.S.  objectives  and  compatible  with 
the  desires  of  the  local  populace. 

"It  can  be,  but  whether  It  will  be  or  not, 
depends  on  the  collective  will  and  determi- 
nation and  the  energetic  action  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  and  America. 

"Yes,  the  condition  could  arise  where  we 
vould  have  to  pull  out  of  South  Vietnam  in 
defeat.  But  this  will  only  happen  if  we  are 
veak  and  stupid  in  the  execution  of  our 
policies." 

Not  all  the  interview  was  about  war. 

The  general  spoke  with  great  affection 
'.bout  his  Buffalo  background. 

RECALLS    SCHOOL    CHUMS 

A  graduate  of  Bennett  High  School  in  1933. 
he  recalled  that  he  was  chummy  with  a  group 
there  that  included  Paul  J.  Keeler,  son  of 
City  Judge  Patrick  Keeler,  Clarence  Buch- 
wald  and  John  Sheldon.  Keeler  is  now  a 
New  York  City  attorney,  Buchwald  a  Seneca 
Falls  businessman,  and  Sheldon  an  executive 
of  the  Hewitt  Rubber  Co.  in  the  Phlladephla 
area. 

He  also  got  to  know  his  future  wife  at 
Bennett  and   she   was  graduated  there  the 

a  me  year. 

"But  I  really  didn't  have  a  chance  with 
her  \uitll  I  got  my  uniform,"  he  said  smll- 
;ngly.     Their  romance  was  carried  on  while 

he  was  a  student  at  Beaver  College,  Jenkln- 
town.  Pa.,   and  he  was   at  West  Point,  and 

hey  were  married  soon  after  his  graduation 
:rom  the  Mllltiiry  Academy  in  1938.  The 
_eneral  is  proud  that  he  later  became  com- 
::i.\ndant  at  West  Point. 

ATHLETE 

The  general  remembers  that  he  went  out 

or  track  at  Bennett,  but  won  no  great  dis- 

inctlon  as  a  high  school  athlete.     He  did 

•  njoy.  however,  being  a  member  of  the  West 

^ide  Rowing  Club  crew.     And  he's  grateful 

•o  the  late  Representative  Walter  G.  Andrews 

'f  Buffalo,  for  his  West  Point  appointment 

;.fter  he  had  been  recommended  by  a  selec- 

Uon  board  consisting  of  the  principals  of 

Buffalo  area  schools. 


General  StllweU  was  lEist  in  Buffalo  in  Jan- 
uary 1963,  when  he  made  the  principal 
speech  at  the  Eagle  Scout  recognition  cere- 
mony. 

An  Insight  Into  the  love  the  general  has 
for  Buffalo  ia  provided  In  the  opening  re- 
marks of  this  talk. 

REMARKS  cmco 

He  said  then: 

"It  is  a  great  personal  honor  to  participate 
in  this  ceremony.  It  is  an  honor  because 
my  roots  are  In  this,  the  Queen  City  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

"It  is  here  that  I,  like  you.  participated  in 
the  wonderful  world  of  scouting;  attended 
elementary  and  then  high  school;  was  a 
member  of  a  church  and  drew  sustenance 
from  its  activities;  experienced  «11  the  chal- 
lenges and  delights  of  youth,  and,  above  all, 
was  molded  by  a  Christian  home  environment 
and  guided  by  the  love  and  devotion  of  my 
two  parents. 

"Through  5  years  of  college  at  Brown  and 
West  Point,  and '25  years  of  Government 
service  all  over  the  world,  I  have  become 
Increasingly  conscious  that  the  cumulative 
intakes  from  my  Buffalo  boyhood  have  pro- 
vided the  mental,  physical,  and  moral 
foundations  which  have  sustained  me  in 
hours  of  crisis." 


Illusions  and  False  Analogies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OP   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1965 

Mr.  KASTEINMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  thought  is  being  given  to  our  policy 
in  South  Vietnam  and  many  arguments 
are  being  offered  almost  daily  in  the  edi- 
torial pages  of  the  great  newspapers  of 
this  coimtry.  I  found  the  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch 
editorial  which  was  reprinted  in  the  Mad- 
ison Capital  Times  on  February  26,  1965, 
realistic  and  helpful  to  me  in  evaluating 
our  policy  in  southeast  Asia.  I  am  in- 
serting this  editorial  in  the  Record  so 
that  others  can  have  the  opportunity  to 
study  it : 

(Prom  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times, 
Feb.  26.  1965] 

Illusions  and  False  Analogies 

Assuming  that  there  Is  stUl  time  to  think 
about  Vietnam — that  the  deadly  cycle  of  mil- 
itary escalation  is  not  yet  irreversible — Amer- 
icans should  examine  the  validity  of  the  offi- 
cial rationale  for  the  "reprisal"  bombings  of 
North  Vietnam. 

The  rationale  is  that  attacks  on  South  Viet- 
namese and  American  bases  are  planned, 
armed,  and  supplied  predominantly  from  the 
north,  and  that  the  attacks  will  stop  if  we 
hit  the  north  hard  enough. 

The  fatal  flaw  in  this  theory  is  that  the 
major  portion  of  the  weapons  used  by  the 
Vletcong  are  American  weapons,  captxu-ed. 
and  tiu-ned  against  us.  While  supplies  from 
the  north  undoubtedly  help  the  Vletcong. 
there  is  little  basis  for  supposing  that  they 
are  indlspenable,  or  that  the  Vletoong  would 
fade  away  if  supply  lines  could  be  cut — even 
If  the  lines  oovild  be  cut  by  air  action  alone, 
which  is  most  Improbable. 

Should  It  not  be  clear  by  now  that  we  are 
not  dealing  with  a  simple  case  of  external 
aggression,  as  the  official  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment asstimes?  If  after  10  years  of  stead- 
ily Increasing  Amerlccin  aid  the  South  Viet- 


namese Government  is  weaker  than  it 
before,  then  something  other  than  extemaUy 
supported  subversion  must  be  Involved. 

All  the  evidence  points  to  a  high  degree 
of  local  sympathy  or  outright  support  for  the 
Vletcong  as  a  major  element  in  Its  suocess. 
The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  does  not 
touch  this  source  of  conflict  and  probably 
strengthens  it. 

The  false  assumption  of  external  aggres- 
sion as  the  essential  element  in  the  situation 
is  strategic  as  weU  as  tactical.  It  Is  one  oif 
the  major  reasons  our  forces  are  In  Vietnam. 

Apmlogists  tor  official  policy  are  fond  of 
quoting  Churchill's  warning  after  the  parti- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia  in  1938 — "The  belief 
that  security  can  be  obtained  by  throwing 
a  small  state  to  the  wolves  is  a  fatal  delusion." 

Czechoslovakia,  however,  was  a  victim  of 
direct  external  aggression.  What  we  face  in 
Vietnam  is  the  quite  different  problem  of  an 
indlgenoxis  revolution.  25  years  In  the  mak- 
ing, which  has  succeeded  in  ending  French 
colonialism  and  withstanding  10  years  of 
American  intervention. 

In  such  a  situation  even  our  great  mUltary 
strength  does  not  give  us  power  to  decide, 
by  a  simple  delcsion  to  fight,  that  a  small 
state  shall  be  "saved."  It  is  one  thing  to  go 
to  the  aid  of  a  nation  under  overt  atttkck,  and 
another  to  Interfere  In  a  local  revolution.  In 
which  the  essential  element  Is  not  external 
aid  but  the  people  themselves.  Only  they 
can  "win  the  war,"  and  after  10  years  of  not 
winning.  South  Vietnam's  will  and  capacity 
to  do  so  must  now  be  doubted. 

Some  Ameiicaits,  of  co\irse,  believe  that 
it  is  our  national  mission  to  police  the  world, 
particularly  to  police  it  against  revolution. 
That  belief,  In  our  view.  Is  as  Immature  as 
isolationism  was.  and  indeed  may  well  be 
an  overreactlon  to  isolationism. 

The  United  States  tried  to  turn  its  back 
on  the  world,  and  faUed;  participation  In  the 
second  world  war  established  firmly  the  com- 
monsense  proposition  that  for  America  In- 
volvement in  International  affairs  Is  unavoid- 
able. 

But  what  is  involvement?  Some  Ameri- 
cans evidently  swung  so  far  from  their  isola- 
tionist past  that  they  regard  involvement 
as  deciding  everything  for  everybody,  and 
particularly  deciding  the  nature  and  scope 
of  social  revolution  anywhere. 

A  role  in  world  leadership  certainly  is  the 
American  mission,  but  we  need  a  more  sen- 
sible view  of  what  world  leadership  really  Is. 

The  truth  Is  that  Vietnam  does  not  present 
a  simple  case  of  external  aggression,  direct, 
or  Indirect,  and  a  policy  based  on  that  false 
assumption  is  bound  to  faU,  as  ours  has 
failed  for  10  years.  No  matter  how  strenu- 
ously we  may  Justify  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  to  ourselves,  and  no  matter  how 
well  it  might  be  defended  as  pure  reprisal  or 
revenge,  the  fact  remains  that  there  Is  no 
military  solution  to  the  problem  so  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned. 

If  we  step  up  our  attacks  and  the  degree 
of  our  Involvement,  and  even  if  we  do  not 
provoke  Chinese  or  Russian  Intervention,  all 
we  can  really  expect  is  to  take  over  the 
whole  war  from  the  South  Vietnamese — In 
other  words,  to  occupy  and  govern  South 
Vietnam    indefinitely. 

What  would  such  ;  n  occupation  gain  for 
xis?  It  would  not  serve  our  true  national  in- 
terests. It  would  poison  our  relations  with 
half  the  world,  and  it  would  hamper  our 
freedom  of  maneuver  in  more  Important 
areas  of  conflict. 

Our  Vietnam  policy  is  at  a  dead  end.  Our 
Interests  can  now  be  served  only  by  a  poUt- 
lcal rather  than  a  military  solution,  one 
that  win  enable  lis  ultimately  to  end  a  profit- 
less involvement  in  a  profitless  Asian  land 
war.  Unless  President  Johnson  is  seeking  a 
political  solution,  he  is  not  only  risking  nu- 
clear war  but  basing  national  policy  on 
dangerous  Uluslcms. 
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HoDsing  for  the  Elderlj,  Quincy,  Mast. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  MASsACHuscrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,1965 

Mr.  BURKIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure,  on  March  6, 1965,  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  ground  breaking 
ceremonies  of  the  housing  for  the  elderly 
in  Quincy,  Mass. 

A  new,  multistory  apartment  building 
for  senior  citizens  is  to  be  constructed 
with  a  $2,583,000  senior  citizens  housing 
loan  under  Public  Law  88-372  from  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration. 
The  project  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Quincy  Point  Congregational  Church 
through  the  Quincy  Point  Congregational 
Church  Homes.  The  Reverend  Bedras 
Baharian  is  the  president  of  the  corpo- 
ration. This  is  the  second  such  loan  In 
Massachusetts  under  Public  Law  88-372 
and  Is  to  serve  primarily  the  Quincy, 
Weymouth,  and  Braintree  areas  in  Nor- 
folk County.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  an  article  from  the 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass.,  on 
March  8.  1965,  relating  to  this  event: 
Ground  Brqk£n  for  Elderly  Housing 
Quincy. — Ground  was  broken  Saturday 
for  the  216-apartment  building  for  the  el- 
derly which  will  be  built  at  100  Southern 
Artery  by  the  Quincy  Point  Congregational 
Church  Homes  Co.,  a  nonprofit  corporation. 

READY    NEXT   YE.\R 

Tenants  in  the  new  building,  which  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  April  1,  19C6,  will  be 
from  the  middle-lower  income  group  with 
weekly  pay  of  less  than  $100.  Guest  speaker 
Congressman  James  A.  Bxtrke,  Democrat,  of 
Milton,  said  that  this  group  comprises  16 
percent  of  Qulncy's  population.  Residents 
from  Weymouth  and  Braintree  also  will  live 
in  the  new  apartments. 

Congressman  Burke  noted  that  the  build- 
ing will  be  the  largest  direct-loan  housing 
for  elderly  in  the  State.  He  added  that  spe- 
cial technology  will  be  used  to  make  the 
apartment  suited  to  the  elderly,  such  as 
omitting  steep  stairways,  narrow  halls  and 
polished  floors. 

Apartment  trustees  were  called  builders 
with  real  roots  in  the  business  and  commu- 
nity service  units  by  Mr.  Burke.  He  also 
credited  the  Quincx.  Development  Commis- 
sion and  the  Patriot  Ledger  with  encourage- 
ment in  the  project. 

Other  speakers  at  the  groundbreaking 
were  Quincy  City  Councilor  President  Joseph 
LaRala;  Robert  Fitzgerald,  who  represented 
his  cousin,  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy; 
and  William  A.  O'Connell,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Qulncy-South  Shore  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Senator  Leverett  Salton- 
STALL  sent  greetings  by  wire. 

Mrs.  Carl  E.  Magiiuson,  who  applied  for  the 
first  apartment  2  years  ago,  turned  the  first 
sod  at  the  ceremonies.  Taking  part  in  the 
ceremonies  were  the  Reverend  Bedros  Ba- 
harain.  pastor  of  the  Quincy  Point  Congre- 
gational Church;  Herbert  Hendry,  treasurer; 
Everett  Besse.  clerk:  and  the  Reverend  Elden 
Zuern.  associate  pastor.  The  invocation  was 
given  by  the  Reverend  John  D.  Banks,  pastor 
of  Bethany  Congregational  Church;  and  the 
Reverend  Albert  J.  Penner  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Congregational  Society  gave  the  bene- 
diction. 

Among  the  150  guests  at  the  groundbreak- 
ing ceremonies  were  city  councilors  and  rep- 


resentatives of  local  civic  groups,  as  well  as 
State  representatives. 

Work  on  the  apartment  project  Is  expected 

to    begin    this    month    by    the    Tornabene 

.Brae.,  of  Newton,  who  bid  $2,162,800.     The 

total    cost   of    the    project.    Including    land, 

will  be  $2,583,000. 

My  remarks  at  the  ceremony  follow: 
Mr.  Chairman,  reverend  clergy,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  it  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  par- 
ticipate with  you  today.  In  these  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  that  I  know  mean  so 
much  to  you.  On  this  site,  you  are  about 
to  build  the  largest  direct-loan-houslng-for- 
the-elderly  project  in  this  State.  Of  course, 
it  is  fitting,  that  with  large  problems,  there 
arise  large  solutions. 

The  Massachusetts  study  of  our  problems, 
presented  to  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  said,  and  I  quote : 

"The  physical  nature  of  many  modern 
American  homes  and  apartments  Is  such  that 
they  are  not  appropriate  dwelling  units  for 
older  persons.  There  are  steep  and  narrow 
stairways,  narrow  halls,  highly  polished 
floors,  weak  and  flimsy  bathroom  accessories, 
etc.  A  special  technology  has  developed 
around  the  most  suitable  physical  stand- 
ards for  housing  for  older  persons." 

The  report  went  on  to  suggest  that  there 
was  an  immediate  need  In  Massachusetts  for 
8,000  to  10,000  apartments  for  older  persons 
In  the  low-income  group,  and  approximately 
the  same  for  those  in  the  middle -income 
brackets. 

This  project  we  are  dedicating  today  makes 
a  dent  in  the  need  for  those  in  the  lower- 
middle  income  group,  those  in  the  under- 
$5,000  bracket.  I  would  only  hope  that  those 
listening  and  watching  thl$  event  will  take 
a  lesson  and  Imitate  the  concept.  If  not  the 
details,  of  what  is  being  created  here. 

There  are  so  many  fine  things  to  point 
out  in  this  project,  that  I  shall  only  remark 
on  a  few  that  strike  me  at  an  example  of 
local  wisdom  and  thoughtfulness,  in  the 
preparation  of  this  program.  For  one,  it  is 
located  right  where  people  live,  not  far  out 
in  the  country,  away  from  the  general  com- 
munity. You  may  be  insulating  your  elder- 
ly, away  from  some  of  the  noises,  by  putting 
them  in  one  building,  but  they  are  not  iso- 
lated, away  from  everyone  else.  In  that, 
you  have  shown  foresight  and  underst.and- 
ing  of  their  real  needs. 

You  have  planned  an  activity  center  th.it 
can  absorb  many  of  the  elderly  both  in  the 
building  and  in  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood as  well.  I  would  hope  that  some  of  the 
four  Golden  Age  Clubs  that  meet  in  this 
area  will  consider  sharing  your  facilities  and 
services  and  possibly  even  provide  tenants. 
I  would  hope  that  some  of  the  displacees 
from  the  Quarry  Street  project  will  find 
their  way  here  to  help  resume  their  inter- 
rupted lives  in  a  congenial  atmosphere. 

You  have  organized  a  fine  board  of  trus- 
tees, building  from  strength,  with  real  roots 
in  your  business  and  service  community. 
When  I  look  around  and  see  sales  managers, 
engineers,  accountants,  manufacturers,  elec- 
trical contractors,  insurance  men.  ministers, 
and  volunteers  and  service  leaders  of  every 
sort,  I  am  reassured,  since  I  know  that  the 
strength  of  our  community  Ie  represented  in 
the  project  leadership. 

You  have  powerful  encouragement  from 
the  Quincy  Development  Oommisslon  and 
the  Patriot  Ledger  to  further  underline  the 
extent  of  your  roots. 

You  are  exploring  relationships  with  a  host 
of  local  service  agencies  to  help  provide  the 
residents  with  the  personal  services  that 
they  will  need  in  their  daily  lives,  without 
turning  the  project  into  an  all -encompassing 
home  for  the  aged.  Rather,  yoxi  are  directing 
social  and  medical  services  into  the  proj- 
ect to  meet  individual  need.  Instead  of  man- 
aging their  lives  for  them 


You  have  chosen  your  ground  well,  since 
thl«  particular  area  of  Quincy  has  one  of  the 
highest  percentages  of  elderly  In  the  State, 
16.4  percent  over  60,  as  of  the  1960  census. 
Yet  you  have  planned  large  enough  to  help 
serve  the  needs  of  Braintree  and  Weymouth, 
as  well. 

In  the  building,  your  efficiencies  and  one- 
bedroom  apartments  will  help  to  satisfy  the 
need  for  efficient,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing, 
far  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  older  per- 
sons. 

You  have  turned  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  financing,  but  this  is  no  dole. 
Rather,  the  elderly  residents  themselves  will 
be  repaying  the  loan  over  a  term  of  50 
years  in  their  rent,  paying  taxes  and  con- 
tributing to  improving  their  neighborhood, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  helping  to  meet 
their  own  housing  needs.  This,  to  me,  is  the 
ideal  partnership  of  people  in  a  community, 
working  together  toward  a  noble  social  goal, 
yet   helping   themselves   at   the   same   time. 

In  particular,  I  want  to  commend  your 
leadership,  especially  Rev.  Bedros  Baharian 
for  his  inspiration,  persistence,  and  under- 
standing, in  helping  to  make  this  project  a 
reality. 

When  this  building  is  finished  and  ready 
to  open,  I  want  you  to  Invite  me  back  again. 
so  that  I  can  see  for  myself  what  you  have 
created  . 

May  Almighty  God  shower  His  blessings 
on  your  good  works. 


National  CouBcil  of  Chnrches  Supports 
Immigration  Reform 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  11, 1965 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  has  long  been 
an  advocate  of  immigration  reform  and 
in  this  regard  the  council  on  February 
24,  1965,  adopted  a  resolution  reiteratinr? 
this  Wstoric  concern  of  the  churches 
and  a  reaffirmation  that  essential 
change  in  our  immigration  policy  Is 
vitally  important  to  our  national  well- 
being.  In  order  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  can  be  kept  abreast  of  the 
general  feeling  on  immigration  policy  I 
am  proud  to  include  this  resolution  in 
the  Record: 
Resolution    on    the    Churches    and    U.S. 

Immigration    Policy,    Adopted    February 

24,  1965 

Whereas  insights  from  Christian  faith  and 
from  the  nature  of  a  free  society  suggest 
that  people  should  be  afforded  the  opportuni- 
ties to  move  voluntarily  for  economic  and 
social  reasons,  for  reuniting  their  familie-, 
or  for  availing  themselves  and  their  loved 
ones  of  greater  opportunities;  to  seek  asylum 
from  religious,  social,  political,  and  racial 
persecution;  and  to  find  sanctuary  fror.i 
natural  calamities  or  oppressive  occupation: 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  light  i  i 
current  governmental  developments  deems  i' 
timely  to  reiterate  this  historic  concern  of 
the  churches  and  reaffirm  its  belief  that  thc 
United  States  should  make  essential  changt  s 
In  its  immigration  law  which  will  provide  the- 
opportunities  here  listed. 

Whereas  the  National  CouncU  of  Churches 
and  constituent  communions  have  re- 
peatedly stated  that  the  immigration  policy 
of  our  land  raises  inequitable  racial  and  n.i 
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tlonal  barriers,  unfairly  restricts  the  move- 
ment of  peoples  Into  our  country  on  the 
basis  of  place  of  birth,  and  unjustly  dlscrlml- 
n.ites  against  refugees  and  naturalized  citi- 
zens, and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
c.iUed  upon  the  country  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  on  January  4.  1965,  and  In  his 
message  to  the  Congress  on  January  13,  1965, 
to  consider  basic  revisions  to  the  Immigra- 
ti^)n  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952.  along  the 
same  lines  that  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  and  constituent  communions  have 
consistently  called  for:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  general  board  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.SA.  once  again  call  upon  the 
churches  to  promote  study  and  encourage 
action  which  will  lead  to  legislation  to  Im- 
prove the  Immigration  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  their  provisions  wUl  be  more 
in  accord  with  Christian  and  humanitarian 
principles  recognizing  the  Inherent  worth 
and  dignity  of  the  individual,  a  concept  upon 
which  ovLi  country  Is  founded  and  to  which 
It  is  dedicated;  and  so  that  their  provtslons 
will  promote  the  national  Interest  of  our  own 
and  other  countries  as  well  as  the  welfare 
of  the  individuals  who  may  benefit  by  migra- 
tion; be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  general  board  of  the 
N.itional  Council  of  Churches  call  upon  the 
constituent  membership  of  the  National 
Council  of  Chiorches  to  note  and  study  fur- 
ther In  more  specific  terms  the  problems  and 
new  opportunities  in  the  field  of  immigra- 
tion and  refugee  jxjlicy  and  take  considered 
and  prayerful  action  to  the  end  that  barriers 
shall  be  removed  within  the  limits  of  na- 
tional and  community  responsibility  by: 

1.  Using  the  latest  census  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation as  the  basis  for  determining  the 
number  of  quota  immigrants  to  be  admitted; 

2.  The  elimination  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system; 

3.  The  abolition  of  the  Asia-Pacific  trl- 
a':gle; 

4.  The  admission  of  persons  whose  skills 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  United 
States; 

5.  The  facilitating  of  family  reunions; 

6.  The  implementation  of  a  program  of 
refugee  admission,  under  established  visa 
procedures,  so  that  our  country  would  ac- 
cept Its  fair  share  of  the  world's  refugees; 

7.  The  enabling  of  persons  with  physical 
and  mental  disabilities  to  Join  their  families, 
provided  adequate  safeguards  are  maintained 
to  prevent  their  becoming  public  charges; 

8.  The  provision  of  more  equitable  and 
Just  methods  in  deportation  proceedings, 
under  due  process  of  the  law;  and 

9.  The  provision  for  naturalized  citizens 
1 1  receive  equal  treatment  in  every  respect 
with  natiu^l-born  citizens;   be  It  f\irther 

Resolved,  That  authorization  be  hereby 
granted  for  appropriate  representatives  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  to  con- 
sult with  Government  officials  and  agencies 
and  to  testify  before  congressional  commit- 
t<-es  on  the  basis  of  official  policies  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  concerning 
Immigration  and  refugees — policies  which 
s^ek  the  good  of  persons,  the  higher  interest 
cf  the  nations,  and  more  peace,  Justice,  and 
U  eedom  in  the  world. 


Eulogy  to  Frank  X.  Cnll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E,  SWEENEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11. 1965 

Mr.  SWEENEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  today  to  learn  of  the  passing 


of  one  of  Cleveland's  fine  citizens,  Frank 
X.  Cull,  a  celebrated  civil  trial  lawyer 
for  more  than  50  years,  who  at  the  age 
of  77  had  achieved  the  highest  re^ject 
of  his  colleagues  and  of  the  citizens  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Early  in  his  career,  Prank  X.  Ciill 
served  on  the  Hill  as  secretary  to  former 
U.S.  Senator  Robert  J.  Bulkley  before 
returning  to  Cleveland  to  build  an  en- 
viable record  in  a  profession  that  is  care- 
ful with  its  accolades. 

Frank  X.  Cull  will  be  sincerely  missed 
by  the  entire  membership  of  the  Ohio 
bar,  and  most  particularly  by  his  pro- 
fessional associates  In  the  firm  of  Haux- 
hurst,  Sharp,  Cull  &  Kellogg,  with  whom 
he  has  been  in  practice  over  a  long  period 
of  years. 


Rescuing  the  New  Hayen 


TBS  RXBICOFP  APPBOACB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBIS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF  CONNKCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11. 1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  many  arguments  and  formu- 
las advanced  in  the  effort  to  "rescue"  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  and  to  safeguard 
against  the  inconvenience  to  commuters 
that  would  result  from  the  proposed 
abandonment  of  commuter  service. 

There  has  come  to  me  today  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  March  8 
edition  of  the  Meriden,  Conn.,  Morning 
Record  which  contains  recommenda- 
tions that  I  find  interesting  and  which,  I 
beUeve,  are  deserving  of  thorough  study. 

With  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  at  this  point  the  edi- 
torial, "Rescuing  the  New  Haven": 

RSSCTDTNG    THK    NrW    HaVXN 

In  Hartford  and  In  Washington,  hearings 
are  open  and  arguments  are  being  heard  on 
how  to  rescue  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 
The  bankrupt  line  has  been  losing  money 
steadily  under  its  tnisteeshlp  management; 
It  has  petitioned  the  ICC  to  allow  a  curtail- 
ment of  commuter  service  close  to  New  York, 
and  the  shape  of  things  to  come  clearly  Indi- 
cates a  gradual  closing  down  of  all  passen- 
ger service  unless  something  is  done.  What 
are  the  alternatives,  and  how  would  they  af- 
fect Connecticut  and  the  whole  area  served 
by  the  New  Haven? 

I.ET  rr  DIE? 

What  would  happen  if  no  subsidies  were 
were  provided,  no  help  were  given,  the  rail- 
road were  allowed  to  go  on  its  way  downhill? 
We  could  expect  continuation  of  freight 
service  with  gradual  elimination  of  passen- 
ger service  as  equipment  deteriorated  and 
income  continued  to  fall.  Eventually  we 
would  be  forced  to  see  takeover  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  sale  as  distressed  assets  to  the 
highest  bidder.  At  worst,  we  could  expect 
complete  collapse  of  all  service  with  virtual 
disintegration  of  stock  and  real  estate;  at 
best,  minimal  operation  after  a  period  of 
standstill. 

New  England  can't  afford  this  solution;  on 
this  there  is  general  agreement.  Our  high- 
ways can't  stand  the  load  that  a  dying  rail- 
road would  shift  to  them,  our  people  cant 
stand  the  loss  of  public  transportation,  our 
businesses  cant  stand  the  attrition  that 
poor  railroad  service  would  force  on  the  whole 
northeast  corner  of  the  country.  The  New 
Haven  has  got  to  be  rescued. 


Senator  AiwAHtif  Rxbicoft.  of  Connecticut, 
has  proposed  a  rescue  operation  through  a 
$100  million  fund  to  be  voted  by  Congress. 
It  would  be  administered  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  which  could  use  it 
to  help  the  New  Haven  and  other  commuter 
lines  which  are  in  difficulty.  The  figure 
of  $10  million  has  been  used  hopefully  as 
the  New  Haven's  probable  Federal  share,  to 
be  matched  by  Connecticut  and  New  York 
which  would  each  put  In  $5  million,  to  make 
a  $20  million  rescue  subsidy. 

Subsidies  are  necessary  to  keep  the  road 
running,  and  they  must  be  provided.  But 
the  Ribicoff  bill  by  Itself  is  not  enough.  We 
are  against  any  simp>le  subsidy  that  will  keep 
the  road  running  on  its  present  inefficient 
system  without  moving  toward  a  construc- 
tive permanent  cure  for  the  things  that  cauaa 
the  need  for  subsidy — It's  Just  prolonging  the 
agony. 

We  also  question  the  appropriation  of  $100 
mlUion  on  a  nationwide  basis  to  cure  ills 
that  are  basically  regional — again  on  a  sim- 
ple subsidy-to-deflcit  pattern.  The  New  Hav- 
en Is  the  sickest  of  several  railroads  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  which  arent  as  healthy 
as  they  should  be.  Will  the  subsidy  encotir- 
age  them  to  sit  back  and  wait  for  help,  In- 
stead of  seeking  more  constructive  ways  to 
compete? 

SCESGZS 

The  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroads  would  like  to  merge.  Both 
moneymakers  at  present,  they  arent  eager 
to  include  the  losing  New  Haven  in  their 
plans,  but  they  might  be  Int^^sted  in  buy- 
ing the  freight  operation.  Pressure  could  be 
brought  through  Congress,  the  ICC,  and  State 
agencies  for  an  inclusion  either  of  the  New 
Haven  freight  operation  or  tlxe  whole  raU- 
road. 

In  effect,  this  would  be  a  forced  naarrlage; 
if  it  were  carried  out,  the  New  Haven,  and 
especially  Its  passenger  service,  shouldn't  ex- 
pect to  get  favored  treatment  in  the  new 
combine.  For  a  while,  the  big  merged  line 
would  absorb  the  losses  on  the  New  Haven 
passenger  runs.  But  considering  the  prob- 
lem. It  could  hardly  be  expected  to  sink  the 
necessary  massive  amoimts  of  capital  on  a 
permanent  basis  Into  new  equipment  and 
Improved  service;  more  likely  would  be  a 
continuation  of  the  present  gradual  de- 
terioration and  a  renewed  petitioning  for 
permission  to  curtail  passenger  service. 

THX   NXW    TOEK    FLAK 

New  York  is  going  to  be  squeezed  the  most 
and  the  tightest  by  any  cutbcu:k.  If  com- 
muter service  Is  phased  out.  the  traffic  prob- 
lem Is  going  to  turn  New  York  City  into  a 
shambles.  For  this  reason.  Governor  Rocke- 
feller came  up  recently  with  a  bold  new  plan 
for  a  takeover  of  dying  railroads,  beginning 
with  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  under  a  new 
State  metropolitan  commuter  authority 
which  would  undertake  a  $200  million  mod- 
ernization program.  There  would  be  room 
for  other  railroads  and  other  States  In  a  trl- 
stste  commuter  system,  which  would  be 
eligible  for  Federal  aid  under  Washington's 
urban  transportation  program. 

It  may  be  a  fine  plan  for  New  York  and 
the  LIRR.  But  It  begins  by  regarding  the 
railroad  as  a  commuter  line,  which  is  only 
part  of  its  value  to  Connecticut.  This  State 
should  be  careful  not  to  Join  in  too  quickly 
to  provide  fiinds  and  backing  to  solve  prob- 
lems which  are  essentlaUy  those  of  New 
York  City. 

BECIONAL   AFPBOACH 

New  York  has  done  a  disservice  to  her 
neighbors  and  the  New  Haven  by  em- 
phasizing the  commuter  aspects  of  the  New 
Haven.  Not  Just  New  York  and  Connecti- 
cut but  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts — 
and  Maine  and  New  Jersey,  too— are  con- 
cerned with  the  flow  of  goods  and  people 
which  the  New  Haven  can  and  should 
strengthen,    "nie  whole  northeast  corner  of 
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the  country  will  be  made  anemic  If  these 
vital  arteries  of  travel  and  commerce  are 
allowed  to  disintegrate  or  to  bypass  tis. 
With  increasing  congestion  over  the  decades 
ahead,  our  loss  will  become  geometrically 
more  serious. 

The  long-term  solution  of  New  Haven's 
problems,  and  the  long-term  health  of  New 
England  and  New  York,  depend  on  the  crea- 
tion of  a  cooperative  agency  or  authority  in- 
cluding at  least  the  four  States  served  by  the 
New  Haven.  It  should  be  a  suprastate 
agency,  quasi-public  in  nature,  empowered 
to  own  and  operate  the  railroad  and  to  sell 
bonds  to  the  public  to  finance  the  purchsise 
and  improvements,  these  bonds  to  be  under- 
written by  Federal  fiuida.  The  States  and 
Washington  should  undertake  to  underwrite 
operating  deficits  on  a  fair  formula  for  a 
temporary  transition  period  only.  The  Port 
Authority  of  New  York  oould  serve  to  some 
extent  as  a  model. 

Such  an  authority  could,  as  part  of  its 
plan,  sell  the  freight  operation,  or  lease 
trackage  and  equipment  to  one  or  another 
railroad.  It  could  undertake  the  expensive 
modernization  and  improvement  program 
which  alone  will  enable  the  railroad  to  com- 
pete with  other  methods  of  transportation. 
With  money  and  Imaginative  management  it 
could  stand  a  good  chance  of  making  the 
New  Haven  again  New  England's  main 
artery — and  a  profitable  one. 

This  is  the  direction  in  which  our  legis- 
lators and  officials  in  Hartford  and  Washing- 
ton must  turn  if  they  are  to  rescue  the  New 
Haven.  This  is  the  package  of  temporary 
subsidy  plus  long-term  planning  which  they 
must  put  together  for  the  good  of  the  rail- 
road and  even  more  for  the  good  of  the 
States  it  serves. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

°       OF  KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11, 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Lu- 
cian  C.  Warren,  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  the  Courier-Express,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  has  been  writing  a  report  on  Viet- 
nam for  his  newspaper.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  part  Xlil  of  this 
series  which  appeared  in  the  Courier- 
Express  on  March  5, 1965: 
The  War  in  Vietnam,  xm — Stable  Govern- 
ment Is  Key  to  Vktoky 

(Note. — Lucian  C.  Warren,  Washington 
correspondent  for  The  Courier-Express,  after 
a  visit  to  the  combat  zones  in  South  Vietnam 
gives  a  closeup  look  at  the  war  there  which 
has  left  him  with  decided  convictions  about 
U.S.  political  strategy  In  that  far-off  un- 
happy land.) 

(By  Lucian  C.  Warren) 
Saigon,    South    Vietnam. — It    is    popular 
here  and  elsewhere  to  be  critical  of  the  way 
the  war  against  the  Vletcong  Communists  Is 
being  run. 

Hugh  Campbell,  for  2  years  a  Canadian 
delegate  on  the  three-nation  International 
Control  Commission  that  has  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  make  the  1954  Vietnam  parti- 
tion agreement  work,  is  openly  scornful  of 
the  American  military  effort.  In  a  recent 
article  he  even  took  out  after  the  average 
serviceman's  wife  in  Saigon,  saying  that 
"she  takes  the  fur-lined  mug"  for  "boorish- 
ness,  offensiveness  and  condescension  to- 
ward her  'inferiors.' "  meaning  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

In  Congress,  rarely  a  day  goes  by  that  some 
Senator,  such  as  Senator  Wayne  Mokse  or 


Senator  Richard  Russell,  doesn't  grab  a 
headline  by  saying,  "we're  fighting  the  wrong 
war  at  the  wrong  tinie  and  had  best  nego- 
tiate some  deal  with  the  North  Vietnamese." 
camcisM 

The  constant  barrage  of  criticism  had  re- 
minded one  briefing  officer  here  of  what 
■ntus  Livius  (Llvy),  who  died  In  AD.  17, 
recorded  in  his  history  of  Rome  volume  7, 
about  a  Roman  consul's  attitude  toward  his 
armchair  military  critics. 

According  to  Llvy,  Lucius  Aemllus  Paulus. 
who  conducted  the  war  against  the  Macedon- 
ians in  168  B.C.,  sarcastically  commented 
that  in  every  circle  and,  truly,  at  every  table, 
there  are  people  who  lead  armies  into  Mace- 
donia, who  know  where  the  camps  ought  to 
be  placed,  when  and  through  what  pass  that 
territory  should  be  entered,  when  it  is  proper 
to  engage  the  enemy  and  when  to  lie  quiet. 
opportunity 

The  Roman  consul  ended  his  diatribe  by 
suggesting  that  if  anyone  was  well  qualified 
to  give  advice  on  the  Macedonia  war,  let  him 
come  to  Macedonia  at  public  expense,  where 
he  shall  be  furnished  with  a  ship,  a  horse. 
a  tent — even  his  traveling  charges  shall  be 
defrayed. 

But,  Lucius  Paulus  concluded,  according 
to  Llvy,  if  he  thinks  this  too  much  trouble, 
and  prefers  the  repose  of  city  life  to  the 
toils  of  war,  let  him  not,  on  land,  assume 
the  office  of  a  pilot. 

In  other  words,  this  was  the  angered  put- 
up-or-shut-up  attitude  of  a  crlticism-stung 
general  2,000  years  ago. 

The  observations:  Any  war  that  is  taking 
a  toll  in  casualitles  among  the  enemy  in  the 
ratio  of  nearly  3  to  1  of  the  United 
States-South  Vietnamese  forces  is  not  a 
failure.  It  can  and  should  he  higher  if  the 
right  side  is  to  vsrln  eventually,  but  the 
United  States  and  Its  ally  are  learning  much 
about  guerrilal  warfare  and  captured  Vlet- 
cong dociunents  and  prisoners  show  recogni- 
tion that  they  are  up  against  tough  ad- 
versaries. 

As  to  tlie  Campbell  criticism  of  service- 
men's wives,  we  share  with  Buffalo's  MaJ. 
Gen.  Richard  G.  StUwell,  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
here,  resentment  at  an  unfair  comment.  Mrs. 
Stilwell  herself  until  her  recent  departure 
worked  as  a  Gray  Lady  in  the  local  hospital 
and  as  a  volunteer  helper  in  an  orphanage. 
dedicated    I 

"The  wives  of  career  officers,  be  they  em- 
bassy or  military,  are  every  bit  as  dedicated 
and  hard  working  as  their  spouses,"  says 
Stilwell,  and  I'm  sure  he's  right. 

The  war  is  by  no  means  won  or  nearly  won 
and  our  forces  on  the  scene  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  this.  In  fact,  there  is  general 
acknowledgement  that  even  within  tlie  last 
year  the  Vletcong  have  galnad  In  both  popu- 
lation and  area  under  their  control. 

And  the  ratio  of  the  enemy's  casualties  to 
ours  is  dwindling  from  4.3  to  1  in  1962  to 
3.7  to  1  In  1963,  to  2.4  to  1  in  1964.  Fiu-ther- 
more,  the  enemy's  weapons  are  becoming 
more  sophisticated  every  day.  The  day  of 
handmade  weapons  among  the  Vletcong 
seems  to  be  over,  and  these  days  the  Vletcong 
are  being  supplied  with  some  of  the  best 
Chinese  and  Russian  military  weapons  avail- 
able, including  60-  and  80-pound  mortars  and 
59-mlllimeter  cannons. 


improving 

Meanwhile  our  weaponry  la  improving,  too, 
but  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  United 
States-Vietnamese  forces  have  total  air 
superiority  over  the  enemy,  the  war  on  the 
ground  Is  a  hard-fought,  close  contest. 

And  the  U.S.  casualties,  while  still  small, 
are  rising.  Figures  for  a  recent  week's  toll 
showed  more  than  200  U.S.  killed  or  wounded, 
highest  of  any  week  in  the  war. 

The  political  situation  in  South  Vietnam 
is  still  unstable  and  the  Government  still 
weak.  As  this  was  written,  a  new  civilian 
government  had  been  In  office  only  a  few  days 


when  the  military  started  Its  favorite  past- 
time  of  initiating  coups. 

The  UJS.  Embassy  and  soldiers  here  are 
guardedly  optimistic,  at  least  to  the  extent 
that  the  new  Premier,  Phan  Huy  Quat,  for- 
eign minister  in  a  former  government.  Is  con- 
sidered an  able  man  and  his  cabinet  shows  a 
good  balance  in  representation  from  various 
sections  of  the  country  and  ethnic  and  politi- 
cal shadings. 

acceptable 

The  new  civilian  Government  has  been  re- 
ported acceptable  to  Buddhist  leader  Trl 
Qtiang,  whose  displeasure  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  toppling  earlier  governments.  In- 
cluding that  of  President  Diem.  But  Tri 
Quang  Is  unpredictable,  is  definitely  neutral- 
ist in  sentiment  and  thinks  the  United 
States  should  negotiate  with  North  Vietnam. 

If — and  this  is  a  big  If — at  long  last  Pre- 
mier Quat  is  allowed  by  the  military  and  Tri 
Quang  to  stay  in  office  for  a  sufficient  time 
to  develop  stability  and  strength,  this  will 
be  reflected  in  a  much  stronger  political  front, 
against  the  dedicated  Vletcong. 

This  is  the  hope  both  of  Intelligent  South 
Vietnamese  and  United  States  forces.  Then 
when  effective  military  action  rolls  back  tlie 
Vletcong,  strong  local  governments  can  be 
formed  imder  direction  from  Saigon  to  keep 
the  acquired  territory  safe  for  democratic 
government. 

BOMBIKO 

Along  with  a  strong  and  stable  civilian 
government,  U.S.  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
must  continue,  whether  under  the  pretext  of 
retaliation  for  Vletcong  attacks  or  in  support 
of  outright  military  goals. 

From  the  U.S.  Ambassador  down,  top  rank- 
ing U.S.  civil  and  military  officials  bend  over 
backward  not  to  criticize  past  U.S.  hesitancy 
on  this  score,  but  once  in  a  while  a  remark 
like  "it  should  have  been  started  2  years  ago" 
slips  out.  And  all  the  military  analyses  of 
eventual  victory  hint  broadly  that  continued 
bombings  of  North  Vietnam  territory  are  a 
patr  of  the  recipe  for  triumph. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  United  States 
should  pull  out,  nor  can  it  be  a  party  to 
any  negotiated  truce  that  will  let  the  Vlet- 
cong takeover  as  soon  as  U.S.  forces  are 
removed.  Perhaps,  If  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  get  strcmger  in  a  combined 
military  political  way  and  if  the  toU  becomes 
Increasingly  hard  for  Hanoi  to  bear,  then  it  is 
possible  negotiations  frcwn  strength  might 
produce  a  settlement  with  sufficient  safe- 
gruards  to  maintain  a  democratic  government 
in  South  Vietnam. 

WATCHING 

But  until  that  time,  the  war  must  go  on. 
The  world  is  watching  to  see  whether  the 
United  States  Is  the  paper  tiger  the  Cojii- 
munlst  claim.  If  it  becomes  convinced, 
then  it  will  be  Indonesia,  and  Thailand,  per- 
haps Malaya,  to  fall  next.  Communist  take- 
overs in  Africa  and  Latin  America  would  te 
encouraged. 

A  defeat  for  the  Vletcong  would  immensely 
simplify  the  problem  of  the  free  world.  Vic- 
tory is  possible  with  stronger  U.S.  mllitirv 
and  South  Vietnamese  political  offensives.  It 
may  take  5  to  10  years,  but  when  the  staki'.'^ 
are  so  high,  there  is  no  substitute  for  vic- 
tory. 


Legislative  Program  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  War$ 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Tuesday,  March  9,  1965.  the  Com- 


mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  was  privileged 
to  hear  the  exceedingly  timely  address 
of  Mr.  John  A.  Jenkins,  commander  in 
chief,  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  include  his  statement 
before  our  committee: 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  A.  JENKINS,  COMMANDEB 

IN  Chief,  Veterans  op  Foreign  Wabs  or  thx 
United  States,  Before  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  Hoose  of  Representa- 
tives 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, permit  me  to  exi>ress  my  deep  appre- 
ciation fc«-  the  privilege  of  appearing  before 
tills  most  distinguished  committee. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  I  am  accom- 
panied by  a  large  number  of  VFW  members. 
They  comprise  the  cream  of  our  organization. 
Ail  serve  In  leadership  capvacities  on  either 
tlie  National  or  State  level  In  offices  to  which 
they  have  either  been  elected  or  appointed 
by  other  elected  officers.  Most  of  these  men 
are  moving  toward  the  top.  Some  have  al- 
ready held  the  highest  positions  in  the 
organization  but  are  continuing  to  give  It 
their  time  and  energy  In  an  unofficial  way. 

Also  with  me  this  morning  are  a  numb«'  of 
young  p)eople.  They  are  the  53  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest  winners  and  they  have 
come  here  from  the  50  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Korea,  and  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  Voice  of  Democracy  program,  sponsored 
by  the  VFW  is  a  broadcast  script  writing  con- 
test on  the  subject,  "The  Challenge  of  Citl- 
rcnship."  It  is  open  to  all  high  school  stu- 
dents and  Is  aimed  at  nourishing  American 
institutions  by  bringing  to  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  leaders  of  tomorrow,  the  great 
principles  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded. 

The  first  place  winner  will  be  announced 
tonight  at  our  annual  dinner  and  presented 
a  $5,000  scholarship  award.  The  second 
place  winner  will  receive  a  $3,500  scholarship. 
To  the  third  place  winner  will  go  a  $2,500 
Echolarshlp,  and  the  fotirth  place  winner  will 
get  a  $1,500  scholarship  award. 

Before  proceeding  with  an  outline  of  our 
legislative  goals  for  the  coming  year,  may  I 
take  a  moment  to  review  the  history  and 
function  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

It  was  founded  In  1899  by  a  small  group  of 
veterans  who  had  Just  rettuned  from  combat 
In  the  Spanish-American  War.  Some  had 
fought  in  Cuba,  some  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. This  group  agreed  to  limit  member- 
ship to  those  men  who  had  served  overseas 
in  engagements  for  which  a  campaign  badge 
or  medal  was  authorized. 

This  has  continued  to  be  the  prerequisite 
f'^r  membership  and  from  the  slim  ranks 
of  that  humble  beginning,  the  organization's 
membership  roster  has  grown  to  1,300,000. 
Tliese  members  are  distributed  through 
10.000  posts,  the  majority  of  which  are  in 
the  United  States,  but  located  also  in  terri- 
tories and  foreign  countries  from  Okinawa  In 
the  Far  East  to  Paris,  France  In  Europe. 
Aiding  these  posts  are  their  Ladies  Auxiliaries 
V.  :th  a  total  membership  of  400,000. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  pride,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee,  to  point  out 
that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  en- 
joyed an  increase  in  membership  for  ten 
successive  years.  I  believe  that  this  testifies 
tn  the  high  worth  of  our  objectives  and  the 
c'Tectiveness  of  otir  methods  used  in  achiev- 
ing them.  On  this  date  we  are  about  100,000 
members  ahead  of  the  number  we  had  last 
yc;ir  at  this  time. 

One  program  of  which  the  VFW  Is  espe- 
c  ally  proud  is  otir  national  rehabilitation 
pprvlce.  For  many  years  it  has  furnished 
without  charge,  counsel  and  assistance  to 
n-.illlons  of  veterans  and  their  dependents 
^\ho  were  eligible  for  benefits  provided  by 
Congress.  This  service  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  all  veterans  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  they  were  VFW  members  or  even  eligible 


for  membership.  It  is  this  kind  of  activity 
that  sets  our  veterans  organlzatlonB  apaxt 
from  other  merely  fraternal  orders. 

The  year-by-year  policies  ot  the  VFW  are 
propoiinded  at  our  National  Conventions. 
Delegates  to  these  conventions  usually  pass 
some  300  resolutions  on  various  mal^ters 
relating  to  veterans  and  their  families.  The 
resolutions  are,  each  year,  reviewed  by  our 
National  Legislative  Committee  and  arranged 
in  a  priority  list  which  we  call  our  legislative 
program.  This  committee  is  made  up  of  out- 
standing Americans  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  incidentally,  Is  headed  by  one 
of  your  former  colleagues,  James  E.  Van. 
Zandt,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  also  served 
three  terms  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

It  has  grouped  our  legislative  goals  for 
1965  into  six  categories,  and  vrith  your  per- 
mission Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
enumerate  them: 

No.  1.  For  the  service  connected  disabled: 

(a)  A  15-percent  increase  in  compensa- 
tion payments. 

We  believe  this  is  more  merited  consider- 
ing the  continued  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
A  totally  disabled  veteran  Is  entitled  at 
present  to  only  $250  per  month  or  $3,000  a 
year  and  that  has  been  defined  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  poverty  level.  The  average  American 
family  has  an  Income  of  $6,000  a  year  and 
the  starting  classification  for  a  Federal  em- 
ployee, GS-1,  is  $3,360  per  year.  Using  these 
as  points  of  comparison,  compensation  rates 
have  fallen  behind  at  least  15  percent  over 
the  past  three  decades.  Simple  Justice  re- 
quires an  upward  adjustment. 

( b )  A  review  of  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  for  the  surviving  widows, 
children  and  dependent  parents  of  veterans. 

All  factors  having  a  relationship  to  the 
hardships  imposed  upon  these  survivors  by 
the  service  connected  death  of  vetercins 
should  be  weighed  and  evaluated. 

No.  2.  For  continuing  the  best  hospital  and 
medical  care: 

(a)  Maintenance  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  system  with  no  reduction 
In  authorized  and  operating  beds. 

The  war  veterans  of  this  Nation  have  made 
sacrifices  for  the  national  Interest  beyond 
those  of  other  citizens.  Therefore,  we  be- 
lieve that  they  are  entitled  to  separate  hos- 
pital treatment  when  they  become  sick  and 
are  unable  to  pay  for  such  treatment. 

(b)  Immediate  implementation  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy's  memorandum  of 
August  12,  1963,  and  Public  Law  88-450  (Hit. 
8009). 

These  docvunents  authcn-ize  additional 
nursing  care  beds  in  VA  and  State  faculties 
and  private  homes. 

(c)  Priority  admission  to  VA  hospitals  for 
veterans  of  wartime  oversee  service. 

No.  3.  For  the  dignity  and  security  of  older 
veterans : 

(a)  Liberalize  the  pension  program  for 
aged  and  disabled  veterans. 

(b)  Deduct  amounts  paid  for  medical  ex- 
penses of  veterans,  their  wives  and  children 
from  income  limitations  on  pension  entitle- 
ment. Exclude  an  additional  10  percent  of 
all  other  retirement  Income. 

(c)  Increase  all  pension  rates  by  10  per- 
cent for  veterans  of  oversea  combat. 

(d)  Provide  outpatient  treatment  for  aU 
veterans  suffering  permanent  and  total  dis- 
ability. 

No.  4.  For  the  maintenance  of  Job  security: 

(a)  Oppose  vigoroTisly  any  efforts  to  weak- 
en or  eliminate  veterans'  preference  in  Gov- 
ernment civil  service. 

(b)  Provide  adequate  funds  for  the  opera- 
tion of  Veterans'  Employment  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reemployment  Rights  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

(c)  Oppose  all  attempts  to  circumvent  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  through  reorgani- 
zation, consolidation  or  otherwise,  of  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  functlon«. 


Mo.  6.  For  more  effective  servioe  to  veterana 
and  their  Burvivors: 

(a)  Establish  a  standing  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  the  Senate. 

(b)  Elevate  the  position  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministrator to  Cabinet  rank, 

(c)  Continue  the  Veterans'  Administration 
as  a  one-stop  agency  for  all  veterans'  pro- 
grams and  oppose  any  moves  to  toLDsfer 
them  to  other  agencies. 

No.  6.  For  a  weU-rounded  and  up-to-date 
benefit  program: 

(a)  Continue  and  enlarge  the  national 
cemetery  system  for  biu'lal  of  war  veterans. 

(b)  Increase  the  burial  allowance  for  war 
veterans. 

(c)  Restore  the  larger  burial  flag  which 
was  provided  to  drape  the  caskets  of  war 
veterans. 

(d)  Reopen  the  national  service  life  Insiir- 
ance  program  for  a  limited  period  to  all 
veterans. 

(e)  Provide  cold  war  GI  bUl  benefits  to  all 
p>ost-Korean  veterans  with  campaign  or  com- 
bat service  for  which  a  medal  has  been 
authorized. 

Those  are  the  legislative  goals  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  as  set  forth  by  our 
members.  We  hope  this  committee  will  con- 
sider them  on  their  merits  as  they  are  em- 
bodied in  specific  pieces  of  legislation  and 
advance  them  on  to  the  full  Congress  witli 
recommendations  for  favorable  action. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  return 
to  item  number  two  on  our  list  of  legislative 
goals.  We  don't  ever  expect  Congress  to  give 
us  the  world  on  a  half  shell  but  we  do  expect 
to  make  some  progress  toward  our  objectives 
each  year.  This  year,  however,  while  we  have 
been  formulating  the  steps  that  would  bring 
us  that  new  Inch  of  progress,  much  of  what 
we  thought  we  had  won  Is  tn  danger  of  being 
snatched  away.  In  today's  military  parlance 
we  have  been  Infiltrated  and  are  now  under 
enfilade  fire.  We  find  ourselves  having  to 
defend  goals  that  we  thought  were  safely  won. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  administrative 
order  closing  11  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals,  four  domiciliaries,  and  17  regional 
offices.  This  order  constitutes  a  major  vic- 
tory for  those  who  have  contended  that  vet- 
erans should  not  receive  any  special 
consideration  from  the  country  they  de- 
fended on  the  battlefield.  The  VFW  has 
always  held  the  opp>06ite — that  the  Federal 
Government  should  provide  hospital  treat- 
ment and  care  for  veterans  suffering  from 
service-connected  disabilities,  and  for  im- 
poverished veterans  unable  to  pay  for  treat- 
ment In  private  hospitals. 

Few  men  profess  a  desire  for  war.  We  all 
search  for  peace  yet  despite  this,  the  history 
of  man  is  the  history  of  bloody  combat. 
Because  of  that  unhappy  fact  we  establish  p 
and  maintain  a  professional  military  force; 
however,  American  wars  have  been  won  by 
cllivians  whose  ambitions  and  Interests  were 
completely  alien  to  the  ways  of  the  soldier. 
Nonetheless,  these  young  men  have  gone  into 
battle  without  a  thought  of  shirking  their 
duty.  They  have  returned  after  victory  as 
changed  men,  forced  to  start  life  over.  The 
cost  of  their  rehabUltation,  of  their  medical 
and  hospital  care,  is  the  obligation  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  Just  as  it  was  their  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  the  Military  Establishment. 
It  is  not  charity.    It  Is  not  public  welfare. 

But  the  memory  of  war  fades  and  this  Just 
obligation  Is  in  danger  of  being  swept  aside 
by  newer  and  more  romantic  concepts  such 
as  a  war  on  poverty  and  the  Great  Society. 
Not  only  are  veterans  Installations  to  be 
closed  but  there  has  been  lagging  Implemen- 
tation of  the  authorizations  for  some  4,000 
nursing  cere  beds  mentioned  In  (b)  under 
point  two  above.  The  heavy  hand  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  has  been  on  the  Veterans' 
Administration  preventing  it  from  going 
ahead  with  this  badly  needed  Improvement. 
I  understand  at  this  late  date  cmly  46  of 
these  nursing  oare  beds  are  In  actual  opera- 
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tion  and  th.e  VA  plans  only  2,000  more  by 
the  end  of  next  fiscal  year. 

Perhaps  you  can  follow  the  reasoning  of 
the  budget  planners  that  sc«ne  VA  hospitals 
must  be  closed  becaxise  of  the  authorization 
of  additional  nursing  care  beds  under  Pub- 
lic Law  88-450.  I  cannot.  To  me  it  seems 
a  m^anlfest  absurdity  to  think  that  Congress 
Intended  such  a  result.  Still  that  is  one 
of  the  arguments  being  advanced  to  justify 
some  of  these  hospital  shutdowns. 

The  permanent  closing  of  the  4  domi- 
ciliaries  containing  3,200  beds  is  the  cruel- 
est  effect  of  the  entire  order.  It  strikes  at 
veterans  who,  by  any  standard,  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  and  deserve  more  com- 
passion than  those  in  other  categories.  A 
recent  study  reveals  that  most  of  them  are 
entirely  without  income  except  for  VA  pen- 
sion pajraients.  They  are  poorly  educated, 
without  families  and  suffering  serious  health 
problems  such  as  arthritis,  cancer,  and  heart 
impairment.  These  conditions  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult.  If  not  impossible,  to  re- 
locate them  outside  the  domiciliary. 

While  the  Veterans'  Administration  de- 
serves much  credit  for  its  efforts  to  restore 
and  rehabilitate  veterans,  it  is  obvious  that 
domiciliary  patients  are  in  such  poor  physical 
condition  that  any  effort  to  rehabilitate  them 
would  prove  futile . 

Members  of  the  Veterans  of  P6relgn  Wars 
find  the  decision  to  close  these  domiclllarles 
baffling,  to  say  the  least.  Since  one  of  the 
avowed  goals  of  the  Great  Society  Is  to  find 
a  more  meaningful  life  for  our  elderly  citi- 
zens we  have  begim  to  wonder  if  veterans  are 
to  be  excluded  from  Its  benlson.  I  ask,  are 
veterans  to  be  the  first  casualty  In  the  war 
on  poverty? 

Similarly,  we  are  confused  by  the  obscure 
reasoning  that  led  to  the  decision  to  close 
active  treatment  hospitals  with  3,000  oper- 
ating beds.  Projecting  the  results  of  the 
present  hospital  construction  program  it  ap- 
pears that  some  600  new  beds  will  be  put 
into  use  in  the  future  but  that  still  leaves 
a  total  reduction  of  2,400  beds  available  for 
sick  veterans.  The  Va  has  stated  that  it 
Intends  to  maintain  the  same  number  of 
authorized  beds  but,  in  the^pJtet,  we  have 
found  this  to  be  a  largely  meaningless  phrase. 
The  nxmiber  of  operating  beds  has  always 
been  considerably  lessv  than  the  number  of 
authorized  beds.  \ 

No  one  can  try  to  salve  his  conscience  by 
contending  that  the  onlyNceterans  to  suffer 
win  be  those  whose  lllness^as  nothing  to 
do  with  their  wartime  service.  This  reduc- 
tion In  facilities  will  affect  those  with  service- 
connected  disabilities  Just  as  severely  as  It 
does  those  with  non-service-connected  dis- 
abilities. The  closing  order  files  in  thg  face 
of  statistics  that  demonstrate  beyond  any 
doubt  that  the  need  of  veterans  for  hospital 
treatment  Is  mounting  rapidly.  World  War 
n  veterans  are  now  arriving  at  an  age  where 
they  are  more  susceptible  to  HI  health  and 
our  Government  should  be  making  plans  to 
enlarge  and  Improve  veterans  hospitals 
rather  than  close  them  down. 

And  may  I  point  out  that  the  administra- 
tion has  strongly  opposed  the  use  of  a 
pauper's  oath  as  a  qxiallflcatlon  for  medical 
care  benefits.  The  necessity  for  Its  elimina- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  frequently  used  argu- 
ments for  the  administration  backed  medical 
care  bill  now  before  Congress.  Yet  veterans 
with  non-service-connected  health  disorders 
are  still  required  to  take  this  pauper's  oath 
before  gaining  admission  to  a  VA  hospital. 

The  shutdown  of  hospitals  In  some  areas 
win  force  veterans  both  service  connected 
and  nonservlce  connected  to  travel  long  dis- 
tances to  obtain  treatment  and  for  many 
with  reduced  means  will  constitute  a  denial 
of  treatment.  The  President  himself  said  in 
his  January  7,  1965,  health  care  message  to 
Congress: 

"In  our  iirbanlzed  society  today,  the  avail- 
ability of  health  care  depends  uniquely  upon 


the  availability  and  accessibility  of  modern 
facilities,  located  in  convenient  and  eflBclent 
places,  and  on  well-organized  and  adequate- 
ly-supported services.  The  lack  of  such 
facilities  and  services  is,  of  Itself,  a  barrier  to 
good  health  care." 

Veterans  residing  In  rural  and  smalltown 
areas  like  upstate  New  York,  eastern  Mon- 
tana, and  western  Colorado,  and  southern 
New  Mexico  could  not  agree  more  heartily. 
The  hospitals  where  they  haye  received  treat- 
ment are  among  those  that  -will  be  closed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  VFW  Is  just  as  vigor- 
ously opposed  to  the  closing  of  17  VA  re- 
gional offices.  Again,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
Government  has  two  standards,  one  for  vet- 
erans and  one  for  nonveterans,  and  the  vet- 
erans are  being  handed  the  short  end  of  the 
stick.  Eight  States  will  no  longer  have  a 
VA  regional  office  and  the  case  files  of  vet- 
erans residing  In  them  will  be  transferred 
to  other  States  where  all  decisions  concern- 
ing them  will  be  made.  The  reason  offered 
for  closing  them  Is  that  a  large  percentage 
of  all  contacts  are  made  by  mail  anyway. 
Again  this  leaves  out  human  consideration 
for  we  all  know  how  Important  personal 
contact  is  when  pursuing  a  claim  with  the 
powerful  and  impersonal  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Social  Security  Administration,  on  the 
other  hand  has  found  It  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  Its  contact  offices. 
Even  If  all  the  VA  regional  offices  that  have 
been  ordered  closed  were  to  remain  open, 
veterans  would  not  have  the  convenience 
afforded  to  social  security  claimants. 

Another  development  has  taken  place,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  may  seem  at  first  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  shutdown  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  installations.  Mer- 
chant seamen  formerly  cared  for  in  Public 
Health  hospitals,  under  tha  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  are  now 
being  taken  care  of  In  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion hospitals.  Just  as  we  are  opposed  to 
the  transferral  to  other  agencies  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  VA,  so  we  are  opposed 
to  bringing  their  responsibilities  to  the  VA. 
For  many  decades  the  VA  has  successfully 
operated  the  national  program  for  veterans 
and  veterans  alone.  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  closing  of  some  VA  hospitals  and  the 
transfer  of  Public  Health  patients  into 
others  may  be  the  camel's  nose  under  the 
tent  and  before  long  HEW  will  move  in 
bodily  and  take  control  of  tlie  hospital  pro- 
gram for  veterans.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  win  fight  against  any  such  encroch- 
ment  to  the  last  ditch. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  our  views  on 
what  we  consider  a  most  alarming  adminis- 
trative action.  The  balance  of  our  progrtmi 
does  not  fall  within  the  purview  of  this 
committee;  however,  I  ask  youi  permission 
at  this  time  to  Include  in  the  record  as  part 
of  my  statement  a  digest  of  all  resolutions 
passed  by  our  65th  national  convention. 

Let  me  close  by  thanking  this  committee 
for  the  vital  role  it  has  played  in  establishing 
the  fine  system  of  health  care  and  compen- 
sation benefits  now  enjoyed  by  veterans.  You 
took  the  lead  In  putting  into  motion  the  15- 
year  $1.3  billion  renovation,  modernization, 
and  construction  program  that  has  produced 
such  fine  results.  We  note  that  this  year's 
budget  has  in  It  over  $97  million  as  the  fifth 
step  of  this  program  and  the  VFW  wants  this 
committee  to  know  of  Its  deep  appreciation 
for  Its  continued  leadership  in  keeping  the 
program  going  forward  as  planned.  You  also 
guided  HJl.  8009  to  final  apiproval  as  Public 
Law  88-450  providing  badly  needed  nursing 
care  facilities. 

For  these  and  many  other  accomplish- 
ments each  of  you  has  the  heartfelt  thanks 
of  the  Nation's  veterans. 

Finally,  let  me  remind  you  and  the  com- 
mittee that  ovu"  annual  dinner  honoring 
Members  of  Congress  who  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  will  be  held  at  the  Sheraton 


Park  Hotel  tonight.  More  than  400  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  accepted  our  invita- 
tion to  attend. 

The  reception  will  begin  at  6  p.m.  and  the 
dinner  will  be  served  at  7  p.m.  The  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  McCormack,  of  Massachu- 
setts, has  been  selected  to  receive  our  annual 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Congressional 
Award  for  his  outstanding  service  to  this 
Nation.  We  are  looking  forward  to  having 
you  with  us. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  kindness  in 
permitting  me  to  appear  before  you  this 
morning. 


Can  This  Be  Anarchy? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  MARTEN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  the  reason  for  formation  of  this  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
by  quoting  from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  rights 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness— that  to  secure  these  rights,  Govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  governments  are  insti- 
tuted among  men  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  all  the  people  through  law.  Without 
the  rule  of  law,  there  is  no  legitmate 
function  for  a  government  and  only 
those  individuals  would  survive  who 
could  successfully  take  from  their  fellow- 
man  wliatever  their  needs  and  desires 
demanded. 

I  would  also  like  to  quote  the  definition 
of  "anarchy"  according  to  Webster's 
Dictionary : 

Anarchy:  (a)  absence  of  government  (b^  a 
state  of  lawlessness  or  political  disorder  due 
to  the  absence  of  goverimiental  authority — 
absence  or  denial  of  authority. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  going  on 
in  Selma?  Certainly  there  is  a  denial 
of  authority,  certainly  there  is  a  state  of 
lawlessness  and  political  disorder  in  re- 
volt against  governmental  authorit.v. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we 
have  today  in  Selma  is  anarchy  and  un- 
less we  return  to  the  rule  of  reason,  re- 
turn to  the  respect  for  law  and  obey  the 
rules  of  duly  constituted  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  the  anarchy  being  en- 
couraged in  Selma,  may  well  consume 
the  fires  of  freedom  of  this  Nation  and 
the  rights  of  all  the  people  will  perish. 
including  the  minority  -with  which  we 
are  presently  concerned. 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  demonstra- 
tions in  Selma;  no  reason  for  the  illegal 
sitins  in  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  White  House;  no  reason  for  the 
marching  and  disruption  of  civil  life  in 
Detroit  and  Chicago  and  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles.  The  Negroes  In  Selma 
have  the  right  to  register  and  vote  and 
they  are  registering.  I  am  told  350  were 
registered    in    that    little    community 
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within  the  past  weeks.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  promised  Martin 
Luther  King  that  the  voting  bill  he 
wanted  passed  would  be  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress and  even  now,  members  of  both 
political  parties  are  drafting  legislation. 
The  demands  of  the  leaders  of  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  movement  have  been 
met  and  are  being  met.  So  why  the 
demonstrations?  Why  the  resort  to 
anarchy? 

A  month  ago  I  appealed  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  use  whatever  Influence  they  had  to 
bring  a  halt  to  these  demonstrations  and 
return  to  the  rule  of  law  and  order.  I 
warned  them  that  continued  defiance 
of  the  law  could  only  lead  to  tragedy  and 
it  has.  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Now  we  must 
bring  an  end  to  these  disorders  and  we 
must  demand  that  all  people  obey  the 
law  of  the  land.  To  make  exceptions, 
for  whatever  excuse,  can  only  lead  to 
further  anarchy,  further  violence,  fur- 
ther tragedy. 

In  a  column  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  Wednesday,  March  10, 
David  Lawrence  makes  an  eloquent  case 
for  bringing  about  a  return  to  law  and 
order.  I  include  this  column  as  a  part 
of  these  remarks: 

The  Law  of  the  Land  Today 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  affirmed  that  "freedom  of 
speech"  does  not  Include  the  right  to  cry 

Fire"  In  a  crowded  theater. 
Today  the  principle  is  being  tested  In 
-Alabama,  where  the  right  to  demonstrate 
has  been  insisted  upon  even  In  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  street  pyarades  in  a  tense  sltua- 
lion  can  Incite  to  violence. 
Plainly  there  is  among  the  people  a  lack 

'f  tmderstandlng  of  fundamental  constltu- 
•ional  principles.  These  give  every  citizen 
the  right  to  express  himself  freely,  though 
ais  views  may  be  \inpalatable  to  others,  but 
the  moment  the  actual  utterance  of  such 
views  occurs  under  conditions  that  inflame 
people  to  violence,  the  law  steps  In  and  ap- 
jolles  a  restraining  hand. 

After  a  Federal  Judge  had  issued  a  niling 
yesterday  ordering  the  parade  from  Selma 
to  Montgomery  to  be  deferred  at  least  until 
Thursday,  when  a  hearing  would  be  held 
on  the  subject,  the  demonstrators  insisted 
■m  going  ahead  anyhow  In  definance  of  the 
^  ourt  order. 

Yet  these  same  demonstrators  argue  that 
'hey  are  being  deprived  of  their  clvU  rights, 

nd  they  evidently  feel  this  gives  them  un- 
limited privilege  to  disturb  the  peace. 
A'hen  the  police  attempted  a  few  davs  ago 
to  break  up  the  mob  in  Selma  and  took 
stem  measures  to  do  so,  the  officers  were 
'harged  with,  brutality.  Accusations  were 
then  voiced  on  the  floor  of  Congress  against 

he  police,  and  demands  were  made  for  this 

iispatch  of  Federal  troops  to  Alabama. 
Most    of    those    who   spoke   on    the    subject 

rnored  the  fundamental  fact  that  the  right 

■)  demonstrate  does   not   include   the  right 

0  incite  anybody  to  violence. 

But  Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach,  In  a  questlon-and-answer  per- 
iod after  a  speech  at  the  Women's  National 
Press  Club  yesterday,  rightly  explained  that 
he  Federal  Government  does  not  have  the 
onstltutlonal  power  to  send  troops  Into  any 
>tate  unless   there   is   a     'total   breakdown" 

1  law  and  order  and  a  "totfll  unwUling- 
•■ess"  by  State  officials  to  maint,ijn  order. 
He  said  that  the  primary  responsibility  for 
keeping  the  peace  rests  witli  the  local  au- 
•  borities. 

In  the  Instances  when  the  Kennedy  ad- 
:ninistratlon    sent   troops    to    Alabama    and 


Mlfwimlppl,  the  respective  Governors  of  tttoee 
states  were  at  least  accused  of  having  de- 
filed Federal  court  orders  on  school  Integra^ 
tlon.  In  the  present  case,  the  Governor  of 
the  State  warned  against  the  march  from 
Selma  to  Montgomery  and  sent  State  troop- 
ers to  the  scene  to  prevent  disorder. 

BaslcaUy,  the  Governor  of  Alabama  was 
taking  the  same  position  President  Kennedy 
took  when  he  sent  troops  to  restrain  poten- 
tial violence  and  enforce  a  Federal  court 
order.  The  ptupose  of  the  Alabama  Gover- 
nor was  to  prevent  violence,  and  he  had 
urged  that  the  march  on  Montgomery  be 
abandoned  for  the  time  being  as  a  measure 
of  safety. 

I>r.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  on  the  other 
hand.  Insisted  upon  leading  the  demonstra- 
tors for  a  brief  march  notwithstanding  a 
Federal  Judge's  OTder  that  It  be  deferred 
until  the  case  went  through  the  normal 
Judicial  process.  The  presence  of  State 
troopers  prevented  any  disturbance  of  the 
peace  yesterday.  The  Negro  leader,  in  au- 
thorizing the  march,  said : 

"We  have  the  right  to  walk  the  highways: 
we  have  the  right  to  walk  to  Montgomery  If 
our  feet  will  get  us  tiiere.  I  have  no  alter- 
native, and  I  ask  you  to  come  with  me.  This 
was  a  difficult  and  painful  decision  to  make. 
I  know  not  what  lies  ahead.  There  may  be 
beatings,  and  there  may  be  tear  gas." 

But  It  Is  precisely  the  Incitement  to  a  sit- 
uation requiring  such  measxu-es  tlmt  always 
has  been  recognized  as  being  within  the 
province  of  State  or  city  police  to  deal  with, 
even  to  the  point  of  dispersing  a  nonviolent 
demonstration  that  has  proved  dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  the  commimlty. 

President  Johnson  issued  a  statement  re- 
gretting the  violence  that  occurred  In  Selma 
on  Stmday.  He  declared  that  "Americans 
everywhere  Join  in  deploring  the  brutality 
with  which  a  nvunber  of  Negro  citizens  of 
Alabama  were  treated  when  they  sought  to 
dramatize  their  deep  and  sincere  Interest  In 
attaining  the  precious  right  to  vote." 

But  the  President  guardedly  omitted  any 
criticism  of  the  acts  of  the  demonstrators 
who  defied  the  police  and  caused  the  latter 
to  use  force.  While  Johnson  defended  the 
right  to  demonstrate,  he  faUed  to  express  any 
concern  over  the  kind  of  disturbances  of  the 
peace  that  can  and  often  do  result  from 
street  demonstrations. 

Many  of  the  pressure  groups  claim  that 
they  are  engaged  In  nonviolent  demonstra- 
tions. But.  whUe  this  may  be  their  Intent 
and  objective,  their  manner  of  conducting 
demonstrations  often  leads  to  violence.  The 
States  have  a  constitutional  right  and  obli- 
gation then  to  step  in  and  order  the  dis- 
persal of  the  demonstrators.  This  is  the  true 
law  of  the  land  today. 


Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  published  an  editorial  on 
March  10, 1965,  regarding  the  reaction  to 
Secretary  General  Thant's  suggestion 
about  negotiations  in  Vietnam.  The 
Times  observes.  "This  futile  game  of 
diplomatic  chess  thus  remains  in  stale- 
mate while  the  war  itself  escalates."  I 
recommend  that  my  colleagues  read  the 
following  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times: 


IPlX)m  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  10,  IMS] 
A  Nkgotiatxon  Is  A  Negotiation 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  Secretary 
General  Thant's  mouth  when  the  United 
States  rejected  his  proposal.  He  had  recom- 
mended a  seven-power  conference  on  the 
Vietnamese  conflict. 

The  State  Depfu-tment  spokesman  gave  the 
same  old  reply.  "We  still  await  some  indica- 
tion that  the  aggressors  are  prepared  to  talk 
about  stopping  the  aggression,"  he  said,  add- 
ing that  Washington  would  require  advance 
evidence  that  negotiations  would  produce  an 
agreement  acceptable  to  the  United  States  In 
Vietnam.  In  other  words,  the  United  States 
wUl  negotiate  if  our  terms  are  accepted  be- 
fore negotiations  begin.     So  why  negotiate? 

This  futUe  game  of  diplomatic  chess  thus 
remains  in  stalemate  while  the  war  itself 
escalates.  Yet  aU  wars,  including  the  Viet- 
namese type,  must  end  in  some  form  of  par- 
ley. The  questions  are  when  and  how?  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  his  chief  advisers  believe 
the  time  is  not  ripe  and  that  present  circum- 
stances find  the  United  States — strong  as  It 
is — in  an  unfavorable  position.  American 
policy  therefore  is  to  Improve  the  position 
and  then  consider  negotiation  from  a  vantage 
point  where  terms  can  be  extracted  to  fit 
American  demands. 

On  both  sides  the  game  Is  being  played  as  If 
It  can  be  won  or  lost.  In  reality,  there  can 
be  no  "victory"  except  at  a  shattering  cost  in 
lives  and  treasm-e. 

President  Kennedy  put  the  problem  accu- 
rately in  a  speech  he  made  on  September  2, 
1963.  "In  the  final  analysis,"  he  said,  "it  Is 
their  [the  South  Vietnamese]  war.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  bo  win  it  or  lose  It. 
We  can  help  them;  we  can  give  them  equip- 
ment; we  can  send  otir  men  out  there  as 
advisers,  but  they  have  to  win  It — ^the  people 
of  Vietnam — against  the  Commtmlsts." 

President  Johnson,  on  the  contrary,  has 
now  changed  this  policy  and  is  trying  to  win 
the  war  with  American  arms  and  American 
forces  on  behalf  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 
This  is  impossible  because,  as  Mr.  Kennedy 
said,  "it  is  their  war" — although  it  is  of 
course  also  true  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  supplying  Increasing  help  to  one  side,  as 
the  United  States  Is  to  the  other. 

The  conference  that  Secretary  Thant  has 
recommended  may  <w  may  not  be  an  answer. 
It  certainly  deserves  a  more  sympathetic  ex- 
ploration than  It  Is  getting  from  Washington. 

There  must  be  many  Congressmen  who  are 
unhappy  but  reluctant  to  say  so,  and  many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  American  people  who 
would  surely  opt  for  negotiation  If  the  is- 
sues— all  the  Issues — were  made  clear  to 
them.  The  American  public  has  not  been 
sufficiently  iiiformed  and  It  cannot  be  until 
I*resldent  Johnson  speaks  to  the  Nation. 

No  one  can  ask  that  he  tell  exactly  what  he 
plans  to  do,  or  that  he  divulge  military  se- 
crets, or  say  Just  what  terms  would  be  ac- 
ceptable, but  when  the  President  does  not 
speak  the  people  lack  leadership.  They  have 
become  confused  whUe  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict has  become  crucial  and  dangerous. 


Flood  Damage  Report  for  County  Hits 
$S,597,426 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  osECoir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1965 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ord of  damages  to  the  Northwest  con- 
tinues to  be  compiled  as  Oregon  and  the 
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'  other  States,  Involved  in  the  record  De- 
cember-January flood,  work  toward  com- 
pletion of  assesanent  and  plans  for 
rehabilitation. 

Currently  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control,  Committee  on  Public  Works,  is 
considering  means  of  legislative  relief  for 
our  disaster  stricken  part  of  the  Nation. 
It  is  altogether  timely,  therefore,  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  latest  damage 
assessment  of  only  1  of  the  18  counties 
in  my  Second  District  of  Oregon.  This 
report  of  Grant  County  damages  was 
ably  reported  in  the  Blue  Mountain 
Eagle: 

[From  the  Blue  Mountain  Eagle,  John  Day, 

Oreg..  Feb.  25.  1965] 

Flood  Damacs  Report  fob  County  Hits 

$5,597,426 
Damages  caused  by  the  recent  floods  total 
$5,507,426  for  Grant  County.    River  and  agrl- 
cultiire  repair  costs  and  flood  loss  amounts  to 
$4,879,547. 

Home  damage  in  Grant  County  Is  $222.- 
372.90;  business  damage  stands  at  $557,069. 
Damages  represents  nearly  one-tenth  of  the 
true  cash  value  of  $60,727,124  for  the  county. 
The  cash  value  of  the  county  will  be  less 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  due  to  the  flood  Ices, 
says  James  Allen,  county  assessor.  Reduced 
livestock  valuation  and  the  loss  of  two  mills 
In  Mount  Vernon  will  lower  the  cash  value 
of  Grant  County  for  next  year. 

An  extensive  survey  compiled  by  Tom 
Bunch,  county  agent  at  large,  revealed 
heaviest  damages  were  Inflicted  on  the 
streambanks  of  the  John  Day  River  and  Its 
tributaries.  An  estimated  $2,413,256  Is 
needed  for  new  work  for  the  streams.  So 
far.  $15,365  has  been  spent  on  channel  work. 
The  report  has  been  used  to  acquire  addi- 
tional Office  of  Emergency  Planning  (OEP) 
and  Agriculture  Conservation  Program  ( ACP) 
funds. 

Replacing  the  washed  out  riprap  and 
levees  that  were  installed  prior  to  the  recent 
flood  will  cost  $166,740.  To  repair  damaged 
levees  and  dikes,  to  clean  debris  from  the 
river  and  to  reshape  the  channels  will  cost 
at  least  $628,329. 

Land  eroded  away  or  damaged  by  sheet 
erosion  was  valued  at  $249,053.  To  fill  In  the 
newly  created  guUys  across  fields  will  cost 
$29,048. 

Another  $217,440  will  be  needed  to  clean 
up  debris  and  to  smooth  out  the  silt  and 
gravel  deposits  on  the  crop  lands. 

Cost  to  replace  and  rebuUd  washed-out 
private  irrigation  ditches  Is  $29,894.  To  clean 
the  ditches  that  are  repairable  will  cost 
$59,888. 

Company  ditches  damage  figure  is  esti- 
mated at  $100,000  to  replace  destroyed 
ditches  and  to  repcOr  damaged  ditches. 

Work  needed  to  meet  the  potential  w^eed 
Infestation  in  areas  covered  with  silt  or 
gravel  deposits  or  that  have  been  scoured  will 
cost  $185,000.  This  Is  the  latest  estimate  as 
many  people  did  not  report  potential  weed 
infestation  on  their  land. 

Stock  water  damage  report  may  be  low  but 
the  report  indicates  that  It  will  cost  $1,590 
to  replace  irrigation  and  stock  water  ponds. 
To  clean  up  and  repair  the  ponds  will  cost 
$21,591. 

Damage  to  private  roads  will  cost  $23,471 
to  repair.  Replacement  cost  of  the  washed- 
out  roads  is  estimated  at  $7,237. 

A  total  of  $165,099  is  necessary  to  replace 
private  bridges  in  Grant  County.  An  addi- 
tional $63,251  is  needed  to  repair  the  par- 
tially damaged  bridges  and  to  reshape  cross- 
ings. As  of  last  week  when  the  damage  re- 
ports were  filed  $4,490  was  already  spent  on 
bridge  repair.  Part  of  this  figure  includes 
work  done  following  the  Christmas  fiood. 

The  cost  to  replace  washed-out  bridges  was 
calcxilated  at  $6  per  square  foot. 
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An  estimated  $16,440  worth  of  livestock 
was  lost  In  the  flood  In  the  county. 

It  will  coet  $10,260  to  replace  destroyed 
buildings  and  another  $11,777  to  repair  the 
damaged  structiires. 

Machinery  lost  during  the  flood  or  ren- 
dered useless  because  of  water  damage  totals 
$5,035.  Repairing  damaged  machinery  will 
coot  $3,953.  As  of  a  week  ago  $170  has  been 
spent  on  machinery  repairs. 

To  replace  washed-out  fences  in  the  county. 
$47,828  is  needed.  Another  $28,332  Is  re- 
quired for  repair  work.  So  far  only  $150 
has  been  spent  on  fence  repairs. 

The  estimated  crop  loss  far  Grant  County 
totals  $235,846.  Hay  lost  is  reported  at 
$119,322.  This  estimated  crop  loss  and  loss 
of  aftermath  grazing  and  permanent  i>as- 
ture  is  for  1966  only.  Hay  loss  was  figured 
at  $30  per  ton  and  grazing  loss  at  $4.50  per 
animal  unit  per  month.  Nearly  4,000  tons 
of  hay  was  lost  during  the  flood. 

Inconvenience  cost  amounted  to  $71,499. 
This  cost  is  associated  with  flood  fighting, 
loss  of  livestock  weight,  housing  and  feed- 
ing people  during  the  flood  and  general  in- 
convenience associated  with  or  because  of 
the  flood.  Most  people  would  not  put  a 
dollar  value  on  this  type  of  an  item  for  the 
report. 

Loss  of  supplies  such  as  lumber,  fence 
posts,  spools  of  wire,  and  firewood  was  esti- 
mated at  $27,873. 

Bunch,  former  assistant  county  agent  for 
Grant  County,  and  who  has  recently  com- 
pleted his  masters  degree  requirements  at 
Oregon  State  University,  headed  the  damage 
repwrt  project.  Ray  Brlsbols  handled  much 
of  the  home  and  business  damage  survey. 

The  county  agent  at  large  made  up  the 
rep>ort  forms  and  arranged  the  nimierous 
meetings  throughout  the  county  to  help 
ranchers  to  complete  the  reports. 

County  agent  Bill  Parrell  served  as  a 
coordinator  between  the  project  repwrt  and 
the  county  Emergency  Action  Committee 
(EAC) .  The  EAC  was  headed  by  cochairmen 
C.  L.  (Buck)  Smith  and  Jim  Maple.  Larry 
Williams  was  also  active  In  the  project. 

Heading  the  subcommittees  of  the  EAC 
were:  Ervlng  Stanbro  of  Prairie  City;  Bob 
Sproul  of  Mount  Vernon:  Alvin  Brown  of 
Daytonvllle;  Joe  Officer  of  Izee;  Rho  Bleak- 
man  of  Monument,  and  Tom  Colvin  of  Ritter. 


Another  Citizen  Does  His  Duty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  11.  1965 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  the  Members'  at- 
tention to  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Rockford  Morning  Star.  Rockford. 
111.,  on  July  26.  1964.  This  editorial  was 
written  by  Hal  Nelson,  associate  editor 
of  the  Rockford  Morning  Star,  who  was 
just  named  as  the  recipient  of  a  Free- 
doms Foundation  medal. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  heard  several 
reports  of  witnesses  refusing  to  become 
Involved  in  arrests  because  of  the  "in- 
conveniences" that  might  result  for 
themselves.  Thus  this  story  of  a  citizen 
going  out  of  his  way  to  aid  in  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  persons  Involved  in  a 
robbery  even  though  it  meant  consider- 
able expense  and  personal  hardship 
affords  a  lesson  for  all  who  consider 
themselves  good  citizens. 


Anothes  Cttizkn  Does  His  Duty 
(By  Hal  Nelson) 

Almost  a  year  ago,  on  August  10,  1963,  Joe 
Nash's  ciuloeity  was  aroused  by  suspicious 
actions  of  a  man  in  a  telephone  booth  on 
Seventh  Street. 

The  next  morning,  when  he  saw  news- 
paper stories  about  two  Ladianapolis  men 
arrested  on  charges  of  robbing  a  Nor'h 
Second  Street  phone  booth.  Joe  realized  that 
one  of  the  suspects  might  have  been  the  man 
he  had  seen  on  Seventh  Street. 

Joe  was  in  Rockford  at  the  time  on  a  vac;'- 
tion  from  Mexico  City  where  he  is  travel  edi- 
tor of  the  English-language  Mexico  City 
News. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  Joe  to  have 
decided  that  the  arrest  of  the  two  men  wit  a 
$2,376  in  nickels,  dimes,  and  quarters  i:i 
their  Indiana-licensed  car  was  none  of  his 
business.  In  these  days  of  apathy  and  fc;ir 
of  involvement  in  police  matters,  many  a 
good  citizen  would  have  taken  this  coiu-se. 

But  Joe  has  a  strongly  developed  sense  of 
citizen  responsibility.  Rockford  remains  his 
hometown,  his  legal  residence  even  though 
he  has  worked  in  Mexico  City  for  many  years 

He  felt  he  should  report  what  he  had  seen 
to  police.  He  made  a  positive  identification 
of  one  of  the  suspects,  gave  police  a  state- 
ment, promised  the  State  attorney's  st;.{r 
that  he  would  return  to  testify  if  needed. 

The  two  suspects  were  indicted.  A  trial 
date  was  set.  Joe  arranged  to  leave  his  Job 
In  Mexico  City  long  enough  to  fly  to  Rock- 
ford to  testify.  But  he  learned  the  trial  h  .d 
been  delayed  when  he  arrived  here.  An- 
other trial  date  was  set.  Before  he  could  be 
notified,  Joe  had  left  on  a  2-week  trip  in;  j 
sections  of  Mexico  where  primitive  commu- 
nication made  it  impossible  to  reach  him. 

The  case  finally  came  to  trial  last  week 
Joe  had  extended  his  vacation  3  days  in  order 
to  testify.  He  told  his  story  in  circuit  court 
after  spending  hours  in  the  stifling  witness 
room. 

Defense  attorneys  objected  to  Nash's  testi- 
mony—and the  judge  ordered  most  of  it 
stricken. 

The  jury  deliberated  6  hours;  then  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  guilty. 

Was  it  worthwhile,  this  expenditure  o.' 
time,  effort,  nerve  energy  on  the  part  of  a 
private  citizen  in  a  matter  which  did  not 
personally  concern  him  in  anyway? 

We  didn't  ask  Joe  this  question.  His  ac- 
tions revealed  his  answer. 

But  what  about  the  rest  of  us?  Would  we 
have  done  it? 

That's  a  question  we  all  should  ask  our- 
selves. It's  much  easier  to  close  our  eyes  and 
ears  and  stay  out  of  such  matters. 

Yet,  if  we  want  to  live  in  a  country  of  law 
and  order,  of  freedom  from  fear,  of  liberty  to 
move  about  without  restraint,  it's  time  that 
more  of  us  follow  the  course  that  Joe  did 
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Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
been  dismayed  and  shocked  by  the  bar- 
baric attack  upon  peaceful  demonstra- 
tors in  Alabama  on  Sunday.  Sunday's 
brutality  poses  a  threat  to  all  Americans. 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members,  the  comments  of  the  editors 
of  a  newspaper  In  my  district— the  Ann 
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Arbor  News — regarding  the  regime  now 
in  control  in  Alabama.    I  am  pleased  to 
insert  this  editorial  in  the  Record  : 
SELMA  Now  Joins  List  Headed  by  Lmus 

Rock 
Thanks  chiefly  to  Alabama's  Gov.  George 
A   Wallace,  the  United  States  now  has  an- 
other  LltUe   Rock,   another   Oxford.     In   a 
sense.  Selma  is  the  worst  of  all. 

Wallace  was  not  satisfied  simply  to  emu- 
late Arkansas'  Governor  Paubus  and  Mis- 
sissippi's former  Governor  Bamett.  They 
used  National  Guard  troops  and  State  police 
in  a  negative  way,  to  withhold  protection 
from  Negroes  attempting  to  exercise  consti- 
tutional rights. 

Wallace  went  even  fxu-ther,  by  having  Ala- 
bama State  troopers  attack  Negroes  walking 
along  a  highway.  Rarely  has  any  public  of- 
ficial in  this  cotmtry  gone  to  such  an  ex- 
treme to  demonstrate  his  unfitness  for  of- 
fice. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  anyone  should 
be  surprised  by  the  oflaclally-sanctioned  sav- 
agery at  Selma  last  Sunday. 

Starting  before  he  became  Governor.  Wal- 
lace has  demonstrated  both  in  words  and  In 
various  grotesque  actions — such  as  blocking 
a  school  doorway — that  he  is  prepared  to  do 
literally  anything  except  treat  Negro  Ala- 
bamians  as  citizens.  The  police  action  at 
Selma  differed  In  degree,  not  in  kind,  from 
what  has  happened  before  dvulng  his  ad- 
ministration. 

The  depth  of  the  problem  was  illustrated 
by  reports  that  crowds  of  white  Selma  resi- 
dents cheered  the  State  troopers  as  they 
chased  and  beat  xmarmed  Negroes. 

While  there  are  no  rational  excuses  or  jus- 
tifications for  the  situation,  explanations  are 
p>06sible. 

In  the  Deep  South,  the  easiest  route  to 
political  popularity,  for  nearly  a  century,  has 
been  to  resurrect  and  exploit  memories  of 
injustices  suffered  by  the  region  during  Re- 
construction. That  is  what  Wallace  is  do- 
ing— very  possibly  with  an  eye  toward  seek- 
ing election  to  the  U.S.  Senate  next  year. 

The  day  when  racial  demagoguery  was  the 
complete  formula  for  political  success  in 
Dixie  seems  to  be  passing.  Southerners  aire 
not  Incapable  of  responding  to  constructive 
:eadership — a  fact  ably  demonstrated  by  the 
Tennessee  and  Georgia  Congressmen  reelect- 
ed last  fall  after  voting  for  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

But  there  is  nothing  automatic  about  this 
evolution.  Efforts  to  hem  in  men  of  Wal- 
lace's caliber  with  court  injunctions  and 
other  legal  measures  are  necessary.  A  need 
is  also  evident  for  more  legislation  to  assure 
all  citizens  an  equal  oppKjrtunity  to  vote. 

No  American  can  be  certain  his  own  rights 
are  seciu-e  so  long  as  hundreds  of  citizens  feel 
compelled  to  demonstrate  publicly  to  draw 
attention  to  their  Inability  to  exercise  this 
most  basic  of  constitutional  rights. 
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Program 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  we 
.not  profit  from  the  experience  of  others? 
Surely  we  can  learn  a  thing  or  two  from 
the  experience  of  Britain  in  experiment- 
ing with  across-the-board  medical  care 
iirograms  unrelated  to  means. 


It  is  notaMe  that  on  the  eve  of  action 
by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on 
a  proposal  which  would  establish  a  medi- 
cal care  program  without  regard  to  fi- 
nancial need.  Great  Britain's  Labor  gov- 
ernment has  shifted  its  approach  to  a 
means  test. 

The  follovying  article  which  appeared 
in  the  AMA  News,  a  publication  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  recounts 
what  is  happening  in  Britain,  It  should 
be  "must"  reading — and  is  important 
reference  material  for  those  who  will 
soon  vote  on  the  administration's  medi- 
care proposal : 

Social  Sectjbity  Problems — In  Britain: 
Means  Test 

Great  Britain's  Labor  government  has  ac- 
cepted the  doctrine  that  social  security  bene- 
fits must  be  directed  toward  those  people 
who  most  need  them  and  denied  to  those 
who  do  not,  according  to  the  London  Times. 
The  Times,  in  a  story  bylined  "Prom  Our 
Political  Correspondent,"  reported  that  La- 
bor Party  leaders  are  now  searching  for  an 
acceptable  means  test — the  kind  of  test  the 
psirty  has  traditionally  and  bitterly  opposed. 
Nine  million  pensioners:  "Social  security 
studies  have  shown,"  the  Times  reported, 
"that  by  the  mld-1970's  there  will  be  9  mU- 
llon  retirement  pensioners,  compared  with 
alx>ut  6  million  today." 

"If  there  is  then  no  means  test  operating," 
the  story  continued,  "the  burden  of  fulfill- 
ing the  Labor  manifesto  pledge  to  provide  an 
incomes  guarantee  for  those  already  retired 
or  widowed  wUl  be  intolerable." 

The  Times  noted  that  with  a  means  test,  a 
guaranteed  Income  for  everybody  woiUd  be 
jKJssible  and  "account  could  be  taken  both 
of  rising  standards  of  living  and  of  infiatlon. 
"It  is  the  logic  of  the  Government's  posi- 
tion," the  story  continued,  "that  any  more 
Increases  across  the  board,  from  which  all 
benefit  equally  irrespective  of  need,  should 
be  avoided." 

Education  needed :  The  Labor  government, 
the  newspaper  pointed  out,  has  also  recog- 
nized a  need  to  educate  Labor  Party  mem- 
bers to  the  fact  that  social  security  Is  not 
Insurance. 

"In  the  next  decade,  on  the  basis  of  Gov- 
ernment studies,"  the  Times  said,  "there  will 
have  to  be  a  clear  movement  away  from  the 
pretense  of  an  insurance  basis,  so  that  con- 
tributions (to  social  security)  do  not  neces- 
sarily carry  the  right  to  benefit  without  re- 
gard to  means." 

While  Labor  leaders  accept  the  fact  that 
the  country's  social  seciirity  system  must  be 
recast  in  the  next  decade,  they  face  the  need 
of  a  "process  of  education  about  the  reaU- 
ties  of  social  security  if  they  are  to  carry  the 
country — especially  the  organized  workers — 
in  the  radical  changes  that  are  foreseen,"  the 
Times  said. 

The  1946  Instirance  Act:  Great  Britain's 
present  system  of  old-age  pensions,  and  sick- 
ness and  unemployment  benefits  is  a  result 
of  the  1946  National  Insurance  Act,  which 
provided  for  uniform  cash  lieneflts  for  all 
people  in  specific  classes,  without  regard  to 
income  they  earned  whUe  still  working,  ex- 
plained the  American  Medical  Association's 
Department  of  Economics. 

These  uniform  benefits  were  purposely 
made  moderate  to  avoid  the  possible  prob- 
lem of  malingering  and  abuse,  but  the  re- 
svUt  was  that  many  aged,  Ul,  or  unemployed 
persons  got  benefits  which  were  not  suffi- 
cient for  a  minimum  standard  of  living. 

The  1946  act  was  amended  in  1961  to  in- 
clude a  supplementary  program  of  benefits. 
This  amendment  applied  only  to  those  work- 
ers whose  incomes  were  alx>ve  a  minimimi 
level,  and  the  amount  of  the  additional 
benefit  was  determined  by  the  amount  of  a 
worker's  inocxne. 
Employees,  employers  pay:  The  social  se- 


curity program  is  financed  by  contributions 
from  employees  and  employers.  pl\is  a  flat 
grant  from  the  Central  Government. 

Old-age  pension  benefits  amount  to  ap- 
proximately tSAO  a  week,  plus  an  additional 
$5.80  a  week  for  pensioners  with  a  dependent 
wife  over  the  age  of  60.  This  flat  pension  Is 
supplemented  by  a  benefit  which  amounts  to 
about  6  cents  a  week  for  every  $22  a  week 
the  pensioner  earned  during  his  working 
days. 

This  fiat  rate  benefit  has.  in  many  In- 
stances, proven  insufiacient  to  allow  pen- 
sioners to  maintain  themselves  without 
added  assistance,  the  AMA  department  said. 
Today,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
country's  aged  pensioners  are  receiving  that 
additional  assistance  from  the  Government. 

Increases  rejected:  Suggestions  that  the 
pension  benefit  be  raised  have  been  rejected 
because  the  coet  of  the  program  would  be 
raised  beyond  a  level  which  the  Government 
feels  it  and  the  economy  coiUd  bear. 

Instead,  the  Government  has  In  the  past 
expanded  the  assistance  program  to  bring  the 
needy  up  to  a  certain  minimum  standard 
of  living.  This,  too.  has  proven  costly  and  it 
now  appears  to  the  Labor  government,  ac- 
cording to  the  London  Times,  that  a  means 
test  will  need  to  be  appUed  to  all  benefits 
for  the  aged  rather  than  permit  receipt  of 
any  pensions  as  a  right. 
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Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  events  in  Selma,  Ala., 
highlight  the  imperative  need  for  effec- 
tive voting  rights  legislation.  The  New 
York  Times  in  an  editorial  of  February 
28.  1965,  recognized  this  need  and  ac- 
curately stated,  "The  most  conspicuous 
weakness  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
was  it  failure  to  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection for  Negro  voting  rights  in  the 
South."  The  Times  goes  on  to  state  that 
in  order  to  have  effective  civil  rights  leg- 
islation it  is  necessary  to  obviate  the  ob- 
struction of  southern  district  courts. 
The  editorial  points  out  that  one  of  our 
most  energetic  and  dedicated  colleagues. 
William  F.  Ryan,  has  prop>osed  using  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  as  the 
agency  to  initiate  proceedings  for  the  af>- 
pointment  of  Federal  registrars.  James 
Farmer,  the  national  director  of  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  has  urged 
the  administration  to  support  the  Ryan 
bUl,  H.R.  6023. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  editorial: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Ftb.  28,  1965) 
The  Right  To  Vote 
The  most  conspicuous  weakness  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  its  failure  to 
provide  adequate  protection  for  Negro  voting 
rights  in  the  South.  The  danger  implicit  in 
some  of  the  remedial  bills  now  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  Justice  Departanent  and  in 
Congress  is  that  they,  too,  will  fall  to  meet 
this  issue  in  a  permanent  and  satisfactory 
way. 

On  the  Justice  Department's  recommenda- 
tion, last  year's  law  approached  the  voting 
problem  solely  through  the  courts  with 
charges  of  votmg  bias  to  be  adjudicated  on  a 
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case-by-case  basis.  But  expertence  has 
amply  demonstrated  that  In  many  areas  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes  seeking  to  reg- 
ister or  vote  Is  not  on  any  Individual  basis 
but  represents  a  p)€rsistent.  flagrant,  wide- 
spread pattern. 

Tbe  Justice  Department  has  how  filed  51 
suits  against  registrars  and  other  officials  in 
the  South.  Pour  of  these  suits  are  intended 
to  prove  that  a  statewide  pattern  of  discrimi- 
nation exists.  But  it  is  likely  to  be  3  years 
or  more  before  final  decision. 

Rather  than  wait  all  that  time,  the  White 
House  has  announced  that  it  intends  to  ask 
Congress  for  additional  legislation  this  year. 
Last  week  31  Republican  leaders  demanded 
prompt  administration  action  on  this  pledge. 
Representative  Williau  Prrrs  Ryan,  Man- 
hattan Democrat,  and  others  in  the  majority 
party  have  also  been  pressing  for  early 
action. 

Several  broad  considerations  need  recogni- 
tion if  the  Federal  Government  is  to  end  the 
wholesale  dlsenfranchlsement  of  the  south- 
em  Negro.  Remedy  should  be  sought 
through  a  statute,  rather  than  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  15th  amendment, 
ratified  95  years  ago,  made  the  Nation's  in- 
tent in  this  field  clear  and  comprehensive. 
The  statute  shovUd  cover  State  and  local  as 
well  as  Federal  elections.  It  should  set  up 
standards  of  the  utmost  simplicity. 

It  Is  also  Important  that,  li  a  pattern  of 
discrimination  exists,  an  avenue  of  correc- 
tion exist  outside  the  Federal  district  courts. 
Too  many  Fejleral  Judges  in  Mississippi  and 
elsewhere  have  demonstrated  overt  hostility 
to  the  active  enforcement  of  Negro  rights. 
The  President,  as  Congressman  Rtan  has 
suggested,  might  well  act  upon  a  finding  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  appoint  a 
Federal  voting  registrar  where  systematic  dis- 
crimination exists. 

The  dlsenfranohlsement  of  millions  of  Ne- 
gro citizens  in  the  South  has  besmirched  the 
good  name  of  American  democracy  for  al- 
most a  century.  Congress  must  rectify  this 
ancient  injustice  this  year. 
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Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  4,  in  connection  with  the  reenact- 
ment  of  the  second  Lincoln  Inaugural, 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  participate  in  the 
unveiling  of  a  newly  discovered  and  re- 
stored portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

As  we  all  well  know,  a  Congressman 
wears  many  hats,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  to  perform  various 
errands  connected  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  our  constituents.  About  a 
year  ago,  I  was  asked  by  an  official  of  the 
Tioga  County  Historical  Society — located 
in  my  hometown  of  Owego.  N.Y. — to 
bring  the  portrait  in  question  from 
Owego  to  Washington  for  the  inspection 
and  advice  of  Miss  Josephine  Cobb,  a 
specialist  in  iconography  at  the  National 
Archives,  and  a  Lincoln  scholar  in  her 
own  right. 

Miss  Cobb  assured  me  and  the  histori- 
cal society  that  we  undoubtedly  had  not 
only  a  portrait  well  worth  restoring  but 
one  wliich  would  be  an  outstanding  ad- 
dition to  existing  Lincoln  memorabilia. 


The  portrait  then  was  returned  by  me  to 
the  society  and  eventually  carried  to  the 
Pierpont-Morgan  Library  in  New  York 
City  where  the  necessary  woi^  to  con- 
serve and  restore  it  was  completed. 

Thus,  finally,  what  began  as  a  rather 
routine  errand  for  me  in  behalf  of  the 
society  culminated  in  the  return  of  the 
portrait  to  Washington,  and  to  the  Cap- 
itol, where  it  was  unveiled  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Lincoln  scholars  in  Statuary  Hall — 
the  former  House  of  Representatives 
Chamber  in  which  Lincoln  sat  as  a  Mem- 
ber from  Illinois  in  1847-48 — the  actual 
unveiling  taking  place,  as  I  have  noted 
on  the  100th  anniversary  erf  Mr.  Lincoln's 
2d  inaugural. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Meserve  Kunhardt,  of 
New  York  City,  whose  knowledge  of  Lin- 
coln photographs  and  other  Civil  War 
illustrations  is  extensive  and  who  is  pub- 
lishing, this  year,  a  new  book  written  in 
collaboration  with  her  son,  Philip  Kun- 
hardt, on  the  assassination  and  funeral 
of  President  Lincoln,  performed  the  act- 
ual unveiling  at  a  ceremony  over  which 
our  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Fred  Schwengel,  of  Iowa,  presided. 
Among  the  special  guests  who  had  been 
Invited  to  the  affair  were  Mrs.  Minna 
Nagel,  of  the  Pierpont-Morgan  Library 
of  New  York,  who  had  worked  on  the 
restoration  of  the  portrait,  Mr.  Roscoe 
Geller,  president  of  the  Tioga  County 
Historical  Society,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
B.  Parmerton,  of  Owego,  N.Y.,  also  rep- 
resenting the  society,  as  well  as  Mr.  Elden 
Billings,  president,  and  other  officers  and 
members  of  the  Lincoln  group  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  had  helped  to 
arrange  the  unveiling  ceremony,  and  who 
had  obtained  the  participation  of  .the 
uniformed  men  and  fife  and  drum  corps 
of  the  North-South  Skirmiih  Association. 

Later  in  the  day,  the  portrait  was  taken 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  where  it 
will  remain  on  exhibit  for  several  weeks. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  describing  the 
portrait  to  those  Lincoln  scholars  who 
will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  see  it 
here  in  Washington,  or  later  on  in  the 
Tioga  County  Historical  Society's  mu- 
seum where  it  will  be  kept  on  permanent 
exhibit,  would  be  to  insert  Miss  Cobb's 
own  description  and  explanation  of  it  as 
stated  by  her  during  the  unveiling  cere- 
mony. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  that 
explanation  follows: 

The  photographer,  Mathew  B.  Brady,  had 
a  photographic  art  gallery  here  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  and  he  had  one  also  in  New  York 
City  all  during  the  Civil  War  and  for  many 
years  thereafter.  Although  he  Is  best  known 
for  his  photographs  of  battlefields,  he  was 
actually  a  portrait  photographer  and  made 
his  living  by  taking  pictures  of  people  In  aU 
walks  of  life. 

In  making  pictures  of  prominent  people 
or  wealthy  people  who  could  afford  to  pay 
for  such  a  work,  he  commissioned  artists  to 
finish  his  camera  studies  in  oil  on  canvas 
or  on  pyaper.  He  sold  these  works  as  oil 
paintings  and  charged  $750  apiece  for  them. 
During  the  CivU  War  period,  Brady  made  oil 
portraits  in  this  fashion  of  such  notables  as 
General  McClellan,  Secretary  of  State  Seward, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Wells,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  many  others.  Each 
one  was  beautifully  framed  lo  gold.  Among 
the  artists  whom  he  commissioned  to  do  the 
work  in  oil  were  George  Peter  Alexander 
Healy,   George   Story,    Henry   Ulke.   John    F. 


Neagle,  Henry  P.  Darby,  Siegfried  Hlrsch, 
Anton  Berger,  and  several  others.  As  you 
know,  the  works  of  these  artists  hang  in 
well-known  galleries  and  all  of  them  are  rec- 
ognized as  outstanding  American  artists  of 
the  p)€riod. 

The  method  followed  by  Mathew  B.  Brady 
In  making  a  likeness  such  as  this  one  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  to  take  a  likeness  of  the  subject 
with  a  large  camera.  He  then  projected  the 
image  onto  a  piece  of  canvas  or  a  piece  of 
paper  In  a  faint  photographic  outline.  Tlie 
artist  then  worked  from  this  outline  and 
completed  the  portrait  in  oil.  This  work 
was  so  skillfully  done  that  no  trace  of  the 
outline  can  be  seen  by  merely  looking  at  tlie 
portrait.  But,  if  the  portrait  Is  subjected 
to  an  X-ray  spectrographlc  analysis,  the 
presence  of  a  photographic  emulsion  on  the 
support  can  be  detected.  In  this  way,  tlie 
beautiful  likeness  of  Mr.  Lincoln  that  we 
are  soon  to  see  was  made.  We  do  not  ye. 
know  for  a  certainty  which  of  the  artists 
who  worked  for  Mr.  Brady  made  this  paint- 
ing but  we  know  that  his  was  Indeed  a  skill- 
ful hand.  We  are  grateful  to  the  Tiogi 
Historical  Society  for  providing  the  best  con- 
servator that  could  be  found  to  work  on  this 
p>ortrait  and  for  making  It  possible  for  us 
to  have  the  painting  here  for  unveiling  today. 

Mr.  Lewis  B.  Parmerton,  of  Owego.  a 
director  of  the  Tioga  County  Historical 
Society,  responding  In  behalf  thereof,  also 
made  the  following  remarks  which,  under 
my  leave  to  extend,  are  now  set  forth: 

Mr.  Chairman,  guests  and  other  students 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  you  know,  we  are 
here  not  only  to  witness  the  reenactment  of 
the  second  inauguration  of  the  16th  Presi- 
dent of  our  country,  but  also  to  unveil  a 
painting  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  was  recently 
restored,  as  near  as  possible  to  its  original 
condition,  by  Mrs.  Minna  Horwitz  Nagel,  who 
Is  associated  with  Plerpont  Morgan  Library 
and  who  is  a  skilled  conservator. 

We  have  this  painting  today  because  the 
people  of  Tioga  County,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  have  been  proud  of  their  history  and 
their  famous  forebears.  It  was  this  pride 
and  their  Interest  in  history  which  moved 
them  to  form  the  Tioga  Coimty  Historical 
Society  51  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving historical,  cult\rral,  and  educational 
articles  of  interest. 

Over  the  years,  many  gifts  have  been  made 
to  its  collection.  In  addition  the  society 
was  fortunate  in  receiving  a  large  bequest, 
with  part  of  which  It  was  able  to  erect  and 
dedicate  a  museum  In  1960. 

It  was  slightly  more  than  a  year  after  the 
dedication,  that  our  then  new  president 
R.  G.  Geller,  who  Is  here  today,  was  attracted 
to  the  painting  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
portrait  was  covered  with  a  film  of  grime, 
its  edges  were  curled  and  broken  and  gen- 
erally It  was  in  poor  condition.  He  recog- 
nized a  beauty  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  face  th.it 
warranted  investigation,  which  has  resulted 
In  the  painting  as  you  will  see  It  today. 

This  likeness  was  one  a  number  of  pic- 
tures and  paintings  bequeathed  to  the 
society  in  1925  by  Eudora  Tiffany  Burge.-s 
who  was  the  widow  of  Andrew  Burge.'^s 
Mr.  Burgess  was  not  only  a  famed  gunsmit!;, 
but  was  an  excellent  photographer  who  had 
been  associated  with  Mathew  Brady. 

Had  there  been  no  historical  society  in 
1925.  I  fear  that  this  painting  would  have 
been  lost,  destroyed  or  ruined  for  lack  >  r 
care,  interest,  or  knowledge. 

So  it  Is.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  the 
Tioga  County  Historical  Society  is  pleasca 
and  happy  to  have  had  the  help,  advice,  and 
encouragement  of  Miss  Josephine  Cobb  in 
the  restoring  and  preserving  of  this  rare  and 
unique  portrait.  I  say  unique,  because  there 
appears  in  the  upper  right  hand  comer  o. 
painting  of  a  Zouave  soldier.  It  is  believed 
that  this  Is  symbolic  of  Lincoln's  friendship 
with  Elmer  Ellsworth,  who  was  one  of  thl- 
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first  soldiers  killed  in  the  Civil  War  and  was 
burled  from  the  White  House.  We  hope  that 
you  will  find  the  painting  and  its  restoration 
;is  beautiful  as  we  believe  It  to  be. 


Resources     and     Conseryation     Council 
Proposed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF   OREGOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8. 1965 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  Friday,  March  5, 
President  Johnson  was  quoted  as  telling 
the  Cabinet  that  there  are  entirely  too 
many  interagency  committees.  I  endorse 
the  President's  objectives  of  correcting 
this  situation. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  has  been 
the  proliferation  of  interagency  activity 
in  the  field  of  natural  resource  admin- 
istration. According  to  my  research 
with  the  four  major  natural  resource 
agencies — Interior,  Agriculture,  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Commerce — ^and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  there  are  over 
50  major  interdepartmental  or  inter- 
agency committees  dealing  with  natural 
resources  and  literally  hundreds  of  SE>e- 
cial  committees  and  task  forces  con- 
cerned with  regional,  river  basin,  or  spe- 
cial-subject resource  areas. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  many  of  these 
are  necessary  to  coordinate  Federal  ac- 
tion, but  I  suggest  to  the  President  and 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  that  a 
great  many  of  these — particularly  in  the 
policy  area — would  be  unnecessary  if 
there  were  established  a  Resources  and 
Coiiservation  Council  within  the  execu- 
tive olBce  of  the  President  focusing  its 
attention  upon  the  integration,  devel- 
opment, promotion,  and  utilization  of 
our  natural  resources  in  the  national 
interest. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  ac- 
complish this  objective  in  H.R.  4430.  In 
the  other  body,  a  similar  measure  has 
been  introduced  by  Senator  McGovern, 
S.  938. 

In  behalf  of  this  legislation  I  have 
furnished  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
IMr.  Aspinall],  the  following  statement 
V.  hich  outlines  my  views  on  this  impor- 
tant subject. 

The  text  of  this  statement  follows: 

S^T.\TEMENT  OF  Al  ULLMAN,  U.S.  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE From  the  Second  District  of 
Oregon,  With  Reference  to  H.R.  4430, 
February  24,  1965 

The  Nation  has  striven  for  over  three  de- 
c.fies  to  find  the  leadership  and  coordination 
rr quired    for    Its    proliferated    natural    re- 
•^  nirce  policies  and  programs.     In  this  time 
the  need  for  leadership  has  never  diminished 

•  niy  Increased  as  a  more  complex  life  and 

•  or  burdgeoning  population  has  demanded 
'■   're  and  more  of  our  national,  natural  re- 

irce  base. 

A  historic  review  of  the  efiforts  to  develop 
:  n.itlonal  resource  and  conseravtion  policy 
■  nd.  or  the  machinery  to  Implement  such 
Policy   is   not  necessary   here.    We   are   aU 


familiar  with  such  valiant,  albeit  frequently 
segmented,  efforts  as  lAie  Natural  Resources 
Planning  Board  in  the  early  years  at  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  administration,  Presi- 
dent Truman's  Water  Resources  Policy  Com- 
mission and  Material  Policy  Commission,  the 
Second  Hoover  Commission,  President  Eisen- 
hower's Cabinet  Committee  on  Water  Re- 
soiirces  Policy,  the  Senate  Select  Ccnnmlttee 
on  National  Water  Resources,  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resotirces  Review  Commission 
and  others. 

All  these  efforts  have  been  merely  partial 
reflections  of  our  countsry's  continued  search 
for  natural  resoiirce  leadership. 

Finally  In  recent  years  we  have  seen  high 
support  given  to  the  thesis  that  a  real  need 
exists  for  natural  resource  leadership.  The 
report  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  Natural  Re- 
sources Advisory  Committee,  approved  Jan- 
uary 17, 1961  took  the  position: 

"Existing  Federal  agencies  can  do  the 
necessary  work  for  a  meaningful  conserva- 
tion program.  But  conflicts  between  agen- 
cies can  only  serve  to  delay  and  defeat 
achievement  of  natural  resources  programs. 
Policy  guidance  can  come  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  a  Council  of  Resources  and  Con- 
servation Advisers  in  the  OflBce  of  the 
President." 

Most  important  of  all  endorsements  for 
resource  leadership  and  the  need  for  execu- 
tive coordination  of  Federal  resource  pro- 
grams came  from  President  Kennedy  him- 
self, both  before  and  after  the  1960  elec- 
tion. In  his  Helena,  Mont.,  address  of  June 
27,  1960,  he  said : 

"We  need  a  whole  new  concept  of  resource 
development.  The  days  when  our  natural 
wealth  was  so  plentiful  that  a  little  effort 
brought  great  rewards — those  days  have 
passed.  Nor  can  we  any  longer  look  upon 
each  resource  need  as  a  separate  and  Individ- 
ual item,  requiring  separate  planning  and 
separate  administration. 

'Today's  resource  needs  are  closely  inter- 
related. The  development  of  our  water  sup- 
plies affects  the  irrigation  of  our  land  and 
even  our  stocks  of  fish.  Forest  development 
Influences  power  development,  and  our  power 
development  can  only  be  carried  out  with  a 
careful  eye  to  the  need  for  flood  protection 
and  the  needs  of  navigation.  Soil  conserva- 
tion affects  water  supply,  game  supplies  for 
our  hunters,  as  well  as  our  continued  ability 
to  meet  our  food  and  flber  needs. 

"As  our  needs  mount  and  our  population 
grows,  it  will  become  increasingly  essential 
that  we  consider  all  our  resources  in  light  of 
their  relationship  to  each  other — as  well  as 
to  th^  economy  as  a  whole,  and  the  needs 
of  our  people. 

"That  is  why  I  support  efforts  to  establish 
a  Council  of  Resources  and  Conservation 
Advisers  in  the  Office  of  the  President — a 
council  which  will  engage  In  overall  resources 
planning  and  policy,  which  will  assess  our 
national  needs,  and  recommend  national  pro- 
grams to  meet  them. 

"With  such  a  Council,  working  in  coopera- 
tion with  a  Joint  congressional  committee, 
we  can  have  a  continuous  appraisal  of  our 
resource  needs,  an  up  to  date  Inventory  of 
our  resource  potential,  and  a  resource  devel- 
opment program  which  can  be  shaped  to  fit 
all  the  needs  of  a  growing  economy  and  an 
expanding  jKjpvilation." 

Senator  Kennedy  repeated  these  ideas 
several  times  during  the  campaign. 

At  Redding,  Calif.,  on  September  8,  he 
said: 

"I  think  it  would  be  most  useful  to  estab- 
lish for  the  Office  of  the  President  himself  a 
Council  of  Resovirces  and  Conser\'ation.  Ad- 
visers to  survey  the  whole  scope  of  our 
natural  resources  for  1970  and  1980." 

Then  at  the  Western  Water  and  Power 
Consumers  Conference  at  Billings.  Mont.,  on 
September  23,  he  again  proclaimed: 

"We  will  establish  a  CouncU  of  Resources 
and  Conservation  Advisers  In  the  Office  of 


the  President  to  coordinate  planning  In  this 
field.  We  have  had  many  short-term, 
limited,  piecemeal  studies.  We  have  not  had 
enough  long-range  continuing  and  compre- 
hensive survey*  to  determine  the  needs  of 
our  country,  the  Increases  In  our  population. 
the  avaUable  resources  and  how  they  can  be 
fitted  together  to  buUd  a  strong  and  vital 
country.  We  need  a  permanent  Inventory  of 
where  we  stand  now  and  where  we  want  to 
be  tomorrow  in  water,  power,  timber,  recrea- 
tion, and  other  resources." 

And  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  November  3.  he 
said: 

"We  must  recognize  the  increasing  inter- 
dependence of  all  of  our  resource  needs  by 
establishing  in  the  Office  of  the  President  a 
Council  of  Resources  and  Conservation  Ad- 
visers, to  conduct  a  continuous  appraisal  of 
resoiirce  needs,  inventory  our  resource  i>oten- 
tlal,  and  formulate  a  resources  program  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  population  and 
an  expanding  econc«ny." 

Finally  in  his  great  natxiral  resources 
message  to  the  Congress  on  February  23,  1961. 
President  Kennedy  presented  a  stirring  chal- 
lenge to  the  people  and  to  the  Congress.  He 
said: 

"This  statement  is  designed  to  bring  to- 
gether in  one  message  the  widely  scattered 
resoiu-ce  policies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
In  the  past  these  policies  have  overlapped 
and  often  conflicted.  Funds  were  wasted  oa 
competing  efforts.  Widely  differing  stand- 
ards were  applied  to  measxire  the  Federal 
contribution  to  similar  projects.  Fundi  and 
attention  devoted  to  annual  appropriation  or 
immediate  pressures  diverted  energies  away 
from  long-range  planning  for  national  eco- 
nomic growth." 

The  President  thus  pointed  out  that  all  of 
our  divergent  programs.  Involving  numerous 
Federal  agencies,  require  coordination  by  the 
Executive.  To  this.  I  subscribe  most  heartily 
and  to  accomplish  this  end  emphasize  that 
the  President  needs  high-level  professional 
assistance. 

The  88th  Congress  brought  to  fruition  nat- 
ural resource  legislation  of  great  magnitude. 
The  work  of  this  historic  "Conservation  Con- 
gress" is  now  being  boldly  advanced  in  the 
89th  Congress  as  both  the  Congress  and 
President  Johnson  further  the  ideals  of  a 
Great  Society  founded  on  fundamental 
environmental  precepts  of:  pollutant  con- 
trol in  the  air,  water,  and  soil — the  restora- 
tion of  beauty,  tranquillity,  and  space  to  city 
and  countryside — the  preservation  of  wUder- 
ness  and  scenic  and  historic  sites  and  water- 
ways— the  enhancement  of  recreational  op- 
portiuilty  on  public  lands  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  State,  local,  and  private  recreational 
resource  effort  and  the  transformation  of 
depressed  regional  areas  Into  productive  eco- 
nomic assets. 

These  great  and  important  programs  for 
America  must  go  forward — but  they  bring 
Into  even  greater  focus  than  ever  before 
the  tremendous  proliferation  of  new  and 
'  existing  resource  programs  in  the  Executive 
agencies  and  the  competition  of  the  agencies 
for  their  place  in  the  favored  light.  This  is 
obvious  In  water  pollution  control,  pesticide 
review,  recreational  enhancement,  rural 
water  development,  river  basin  planning, 
water  storage  for  fiood  control,  power  and 
irrigation,  the  dedication  of  our  public  lands, 
urban  land  planning  and  development,  and 
regional  economic  and  resource  development 
efforts. 

Beyond  these  individual  or  group  program 
areas,  I  am  deeply  concerned  with  their 
interrelations  and  the  priority  of  Federal 
fund  aUocatlons  for  resource  projects. 

In  this  latter  aspect  I  am  particularly 
concerned  with  budgetary  denials  to  natural 
resource  needs  predicated  not  on  resource 
or  economic  evaluation  but  rather  upon  arbi- 
trary agency  ceilings  and  pressures  favoring 
particular  tinlts  of  the  executive  branch. 
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The  Bureau  oX  the  Budget  has  not  acted 
on  resource  apprt^rlatlons  with  a  view  to  co- 
ordinating and  furthering  the  Nation's  fu- 
tiire  economic  well-being  by  considering  the 
relationship  between  this  desirable  objec- 
tive and  the  development  of  our  natural 
resources.  The  record  Is  replete  with  hun- 
dreds of  examples  to  prove  this  assertion. 
Further  it  is  obvious  that  the  Biireau  of 
the  Budget  Is  Incapable  of  changing  Its'  role 
as  an  integrating  force  whose  main  concern 
is  booUeeplng  and  budget  to  one  of  resource 
development.  It  should  be  eqxially  apparent 
that  the  many  agencies  in  the  resource  field 
will  continue  to  follow  Parkinson's  law  and 
that  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  is 
without  expertise  in  the  resource  area. 

Thus,  I  And  Invalid  arguments  advanced 
to  the  effect  that  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget, 
with  the  several  resource  agencies,  and  an 
occasional  review  by  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  can  in  themselves  coordinate 
and  further  natural  resoiu-ce  policy. 

To  me  the  only  way  we  may  proceed  with 
practicality  Is  to  have  a  resource  advisory 
council  directly  responsible  to  the  Presi- 
dent— which  is  focused  on  one  thing  and 
one  thing  only — the  integration,  develop- 
ment, promotion,  and  utilization  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  in  the  national  interest. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  H.R.  4430  Is 
identical  with  S.  938  Introduced  by  Senator 
McGovEXN.  It  is  similar  to  S.  2549  of  the 
86th  Congress  and  S.  239  and  S.  1415  of  the 
87th  Congress  upon  which  the  Senate  held 
lengthy  hearings. 

My  Intent  in  introducing  this  measure  in 
the  House  in  this  session  is  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  and  its'  deliberations  on 
this .  matter.  This,  I  regard,  as  most  im- 
portant. The  House  should  not  sidestep  the 
issue  of  natural  resource  leadership  by  leav- 
ing it  up  to  Senate  resolution  first  or  to 
possible  Executive  action  which  may  or  may 
not  develop. 

In  examining  this  measure,  and  indeed  this 
entire  thesis,  one  cannot  escape  several  facts. 
First,  that  Presidential  prerogative  is  in- 
volved to  a  high  degree  in  the  establish- 
ment of  any  White  House  Advisory  Council. 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  President's  position 
must  be  ascertained.  This,  I  suggest,  might 
well  be  done  by  the  Members  of  the  House 
most  deeply  concerned  with  natural  resource 
matters. 

Second,  this  bill  concerns  itself  with  an 
annual  "Resources  and  Conservation  Report 
of  the  President."  The  intent  here  is  not 
to  secure  a  voluminous  annual  report  cov- 
ering every  facet  of  natixral  resources  en- 
deaver  each  year.  Rather,  it  is  to  focus  the 
detailed  analysis  and  professional  thought 
of  the  Council  and  the  President's  recom- 
mendations on  the  saliant  resource  problems 
of  priority  concern  to  the  Nation.  I  would 
envision  a  report  one  year  perhaps  empha- 
sizing water  development  needs,  develop- 
ment criteria  and  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative implementation,  another  year  a  re- 
port centering  on  irrigation  policy  with  re- 
gard to  surplus  crop  production  or  public 
land  user  policy,  etc. 

Third,  that  the  establishment  of  any  spe- 
cial committees  In  the  Congress  sucb  as 
this  bill  profKJses  namely  the  "Conference 
Committee  on  the  Resources  and  Conserva- 
tion Report"  Is  a  delicate  undertaking  at 
best  and  perhaps  not  the  most  workable  so- 
lution particularly  within  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Nevertheless,  again  the  Con- 
gress must  come  to  grips  with  the  problem 
within  the  legislative  sphere  Just  as  we  must 
expect  the  Executive  to  face  up  to  the  Na- 
tions needs  for  natural  resource  leadership. 

Finally  In  closing  let  me  only  emphasize 
again  that  proliferation  of  our  natural  re- 
source effort  grows  greater  across  a  broad 
sphere  despite  such  excellent  efforts  as  H.R. 
1111,  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act — 
that  piecemeal  solutions  are  simply  not 
enough — that     a     progressive     natural     re- 


source policy  predicated  on  defelopment  and 
wise  use  is  the  foundation  tor  our  future 
national  growth  and  that  all  a<  us  concerned 
with  these  problems  must  act  in  concert, 
with  provincial  views  set  aside,  for  the  na- 
tional good. 


Immigratioii  Is  a  Matter  of  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OP  new  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1965 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  in  the  Rscord  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  Most  Reverend 
John  J.  Krol,  which  appeared  in  the  U.S. 
Catholic  magazine  March  1965  issue : 

Immigration  Is  a  Matter  of  People 
(By  the  Most  Reverend  JoJin  J.  KroU 
In  the  Providence  of  God,  all  men  created 
to  His  Image  and  likeness  are  bound  by  a 
solidarity  which  transcends  national,  polit- 
ical, geographic,  and  racial  barriers.  All 
men  are  members  of  the  same  human  fam- 
ily. All  have  a  right  to  the  riches  of  this 
earth  and  the  responsibility  of  making  these 
riches  available  to  all  members  of  the  huge 
human  family. 

The  phenomenon  of  migration  is  an  his- 
torical fact  and  a  natural  law.  Tlie  physical 
world  is  subject  to  a  law  which  stirs  and 
mixes  the  elements  of  life  without  destroy- 
ing them.  Organisms  born  in  a  certain  spot 
.are  transported  and  scattered  from  place  to 
place.  Seeds  migrate  on  the  swirling  winds. 
Fish,  birds,  and  animals  migrate  as  a  means 
of  self-preservation.  In  like  manner,  man 
migrates  to  escape  want  or  political,  religious. 
or  racial  persecution. 

Migration  is  a  natural  inalienable  hvunan 
right  which  the  State,  or  rather  the  States, 
are  obliged  to  recognize,  respect,  and  protect. 
However,  this  fact  does  not  prevent,  but  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  of  human  action 
regulating  and  guiding  emigtation,  so  that 
it  may  fulfill  its  natural  object  which  Pope 
Plus  XII  described  as  "the  more  advantage- 
ous distribution  of  humanity  on  tl^e  surface 
of  the  earth." 

A  passage  from  the  profound  social  docu- 
ment of  our  late  beloved  Pope  John.  Pacem  in 
Terris,  siunmarlzes  these  truths:  "Amoing 
the  rights  of  a  human  person  there  must  be 
Included  the  one  by  which  a  man  may  enter 
a  political  community  where  he  hopes  he  can 
more  fittingly  provide  a  future  for  himself 
and  his  dependents.  Wherefore,  as  far  as  the 
common  good  rightly  understood  permits,  it 
Is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  accept  such  immi- 
grants, and  to  help  integrate  them  into  itself 
as  new  members." 

Political,  social,  and  economic,  considera- 
tions are  factors  in  the  determination  of  a 
nation's  immigration  policy.  However,  a  na- 
tion's moral  sense,  its  values  and  traditions, 
its  attitude  toward  the  realization  of  tlie 
common  good,  the  very  way  In  which  it  looks 

upon  Itself,  these  also  are  Ineeparable  from 
the  way  it  treats  strangers  desiring  to  dwell 
within  its  confines. 

No  one  seriously  proposes  tliat  unrestricted 
immigration  be  restored  by  the  United  States. 
But  even  so.  is  it  not  true  that  we  experience 
a  sense  of  pride  when  we  hear  the  words  in- 
scribed on  the  Statute  of  Liberty. 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  tcemmg  shores. 
Send  them,  the  homeless,  tempest  lost,  to 
me. 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 


Maintain  the  national  interest,  yee;  but  is 
not  the  preservation  of  these  sentiments  and 
ideals  a  deep  and  Integral  part  of  our  national 
interest? 

The  national  and  international  implica- 
tions of  immigration  policies  have  grown  in- 
creasingly more  complex  and  sensitive. 
Someone  has  aptly  described  our  time  as  thr 
era  of  the  dispossessed,  a  time  of  upheaval 
and  mass  shifting  of  people.  Populations  are 
rapidly  increasing.  Automation  is  changing 
the  structure  of  industry  and  business,  while 
the  labor  force  grows  but  cannot  adapt 
quickly  to  automation,  since  the  labor  force 
is  people  not  machines.  Any  attempt  to  en- 
act a  new  set  of  Immigration  laws  in  the 
changing  context  of  the  present-day  world 
would  be  fraught  with  problems,  and  rightly 
should  be  subject  to  critical  analysis. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  persons  ha\c 
strongly  criticized  the  current  Immigratici. 
law.  Last  summer,  former  Attorney  General 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  said  that  the  present  law 
is  "a  standing  affront  to  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens and  our  friends  abroad."  Presidents 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson  have  al! 
said  that  new  Immigration  legislation  is  a 
necessity.  Countless  articles,  speeches,  and 
group  proposals  have  given  Insistent  expres- 
sion to  that  Judgment;  yet  despite  this  con- 
certed effort,  the  1952  law  remains. 

This  has  been  a  sotirce  of  discounagement 
and  frustration  to  many.  But  it  only  sen  cs 
to  demonstrate  that  laws  are  enacted  or 
changed  only  where  there  is  a  demand  for 
action.  The  call  has  not  been  long,  loud,  or 
clear  enough  to  prompt  the  people  In  large 
numbers  to  recognize  that  a  change  in  the 
immigration  policy  is  for  the  national  inter- 
est. Voters  are  not  easily  aroused  to  consider 
issues  which  do  not  touch  upon  their  imme- 
diate concerns. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  review  here  the  his- 
tory of  the  immigration  policy  of  America, 
nor  to  speak  about  the  statistics  of  popula- 
tion projections,  shifts  in  the  labor  force,  or 
the  other  factors  which  condition  the  stand- 
ard of  living.  These  are  matters  for  the  ex- 
perts to  study  and  debate.  But  the  recom- 
mendations resulting  from  these  studies 
should  reflect  the  confident  optimism  of  the 
American  people.  The  immigration  policy  of 
a  nation  mirrors  Its  image  of  itself.  Is  it  ovir 
wish  to  advertise  America  to  the  world  as  a 
nation  whose  dynamism  is  grinding  to  a  ha  it 
and  whose  genius  to  absorb  and  become  en- 
riched by  diverse  elements  is  beginning  lo 
ebb? 

Many  call  for  a  change  in  otir  immigration 
policy  to  improve  America's  image  abroad. 
This  is  Indeed  a  valid  concern.  We  do  live 
in  a  community  of  nations  and  we  wish  to 
leave  to  f  uttire  generations  an  America  which 
enjoys  good  relations  with  other  peoples. 
This  Is  surely  a  part  of  our  national  interest. 
But  even  more  important  than  how  otlier 
people  see  us,  is  how  we  see  ourselves.  We 
must  be  true  to  ourselves  as  a  nation,  to  the 
traditions  and  principles  which  have  given 
growth  to  America.  Fear,  overcautiousne.^s. 
national  selfishness  should  not  form  the  basis 
of  any  American  policy. 

A  revision  or  modernization  of  the  immi- 
gration policy  to  be  realistic  needs  restric- 
tions and  controls,  quantitatively  first  of  all. 

to   determine  an  annual   quota  consistent 

with  the  needs  and  capacities  of  America; 
but  also  qualitatively  to  guard  against  the 
entry  of  subversives  and  criminals  and  to  en- 
courage the  coming  of  the  especially  skilled 
and  the  talented.  An  honest  appraisal  of 
the  national  Interest,  an  honest  appraisal, 
not  nearsighted,  gloomy,  or  complacent, 
should  be  the  basis  of  the  law;  but  let  the 
law  also  be  enlivened  by  the  spirit  of  justice 
and  compassion  which  reflects  the  heart  of 
America. 

You  arc  all  familiar  with  the  evolution' 
and  present  provisions  of  the  national  origiiis 
quota  system.  Prescinding  from  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  enacted  this  system  into 
law.  it  must  be  stated  that  the  practical  co:.- 
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eequences  of  it  are  a  matter  of  deep  concern. 
May  I  just  say  that,  for  very  personal  rea- 
sons, I  am  happy  thAt  it  was  not  in  effect 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  For  perliape 
if  it  were,  two  yoimg  people  from  Eastern 
Europe  might  not  have  been  able  to  come 
to  this  country,  settle  here,  marry  and  raise 
eight  children  to  enjoy  America's  blessings 
and  In  some  measure,  I  trust,  bring  credit 
to  her  good  name. 

Immigration  is  a  matter  of  law — of  natural 
law  and  positive  law.  Just  as  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  expression  to  the  natural  rights 
of  man;  so  also  should  the  immigration  law 
be  in  accord  with  the  inalienable  human 
right  of  migration.  It  is  within  the  frame- 
work of  law  that  the  phenomenon  of  immi- 
gration has  to  take  place.  If  the  law  is  not 
flexible  enough  to  allow  the  problems  of  im- 
migration to  be  faced  on  the  htunan  level  in 
a  Just  and  compassionate  way,  then  the  law 
should  be  modified. 

But  immigration  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
law;  it  is  far  more  poignantly  a  matter  of 
people.  The  most  direct  problems  that  are 
faced  are  neither  political  nor  technical;  but 
questions  which  the  human  and  social  ac- 
tuality pose.'  As  Pope  John  said  elsewhere 
in  Pacem  in  Terris: 

"The  sentiment  of  universal  fatherhood 
which  the  Lord  has  placed  in  otir  heart 
makes  us  feel  profound  sadness  in  consider- 
ing the  phenomenon  of  political  refugees,  a 
phenomenon  which  has  assumed  large  pro- 
portions and  which  always  hides  number- 
less acute  sufferings." 

We  may  say  the  same  regarding  all  persons 
who  have  been  uprooted,  who  have  to  be  re- 
settled and  readjusted  to  a  new  way  of  life. 
This  pastoral  solicitude  accounts  for  the 
efforts  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  form  and 
maintain  national  parishes  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Immigrant  peoples.  These  parishes 
enable  these  people  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  their  religious  life  and  customs, 
and  to  enjoy  the  great  consolation  of  wor- 
shiping and  confessing  in  their  mother 
tongue.  They  have  provided  in  the  course  of 
time  for  the  transition  of  the  children  of 
these  people  into  the  more  general  American 
way  of  life  which  has  thereby  been  greatly 
enriched. 

The  physical,  psychological  and  spiritual 
well-being  of  immigrants,  whether  voluntary 
or  refugees,  should  concern  all  of  us.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  even  so  human  a 
thing  as  having  a  familiar  meal  may  be  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  a  recent  ar- 
rival. Far  more  Important  are  his  family 
ties,  his  manner  of  worship,  his  loneliness 
and  heartachea  of  separation,  and  his  feel- 
ings of  inferiority. 

Let  us  accept  the  reality  of  immigration 
and  the  responsibilities  ttiat  it  brings  taking 
as  our  counsel  the  words  of  Isaiah  the 
prophet    (Isaiah  58:    7.  8)  : 

"Share  thy  bread  with  the  hungry,  and 
bring  the  needy  and  the  harborless  into  thy 
house.  When  thou  shalt  see  one  naked. 
cover  him  and  despise  not  thy  own  flesh. 
Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the 
morning  •  •  •  and  thy  Justice  shall  go  be- 
fore thy  face  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall 
gather  thee  up." 


gassed  unarmed  and  imoffending  citi- 
zens has  been  a  cause  for  grave  alarm 
for  our  Nation.  Had  it  not  just  hap- 
pened, it  would  be  imthlnkable  In  this 
day  and  age  that  police  who  have  sworn 
to  uphold  the  law  and  protect  the  citi- 
zenry could  turn  on  them  with  a  violent 

The  right  of  citizens  to  assemble  peace- 
fully and  to  petition  their  elected  officials 
for  redress  of  their  grievances  is  as  old 
as  free  government  and  as  plain  as  the 
Constitution.  The  State  of  Alabama  has 
the  responsibility  to  protect  its  citizens, 
both  Negro  and  white,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  right. 

But  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  has  in- 
stead chosen  to  meet  peaceful  protest 
with  armed  force,  and  by  so  doing  has 
brought  shame  to  his  State  and  to  our 
Nation. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  civil  rights 
law  of  1964,  the  perpetrators  of  bigotry 
and  discrimination  should  have  recog- 
nized the  end  of  a  shameful  era  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  which  all  citi- 
zens shall  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges 
granted  them  under  the  Constitution. 
The  consensus  of  responsible  Americans 
is  denouncing  racial  prejudice;  the  clergy 
who  went  to  Selma  and  the  white  citizens 
of  Alabama  who  protested  the  receift  in- 
famous events  speak  for  the  great  ma- 
jority, who  will  no  longer  tolerate  dis- 
crimination and  violence. 

Unless  the  State  of  Alabama  recog- 
nizes that  the  tide  is  turning  against 
bigotry,  and  vmless  the  Negroes  living  in 
Alabama  be  given  their  right  to  vote, 
then  there  is  no  other  course  of  action 
left  to  the  Congress  but  to  enact  strong 
voting  rights  legislation,  providing  for 
whatever  is  necessary  to  insure  that  Ne- 
groes be  given  the  unqualified  right  to 
vote.  And  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  would 
be  a  strong  supporter  of  this  action. 


Selma  Demonstrations  Proceeding 
According  to  Blaeprint 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 


Protection  of  Voting  Rights 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVlCKER 

OP    COLOEADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1965 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  of  the  past  few  days  in  Selma,  Ala.. 
\\here  police  have  beaten,  mauled,  and 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, no  right  thinking  American  can  be 
happy  with  what  is  going  on  in  Selma. 
Ala.        We   are   witnessing    a   complete 

breakdown  of  law  and  order.  We  wit- 
nessed open  defiance  of  a  Federal  court 

order  and  total  disregard  of  a  plea  by  the 

President  of  the  United  States  to  halt 
further  marches.  For  what?  To  gain 
the  right  to  vote  for  Negroes? 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
not  the  objective  of  the  Selma  demon- 
strations and  never  has  been  the  objec- 
tive. Before  these  demonstrations  ever 
started.  Negroes  in  Alabama  had  the 
right  to  vote.  The  registrars  of  the  city 
of  Selma  were  making  every  eflfort  to 
comply  with  the  voting  provisions  of  the 
civil  rights  law  which  Congress  passed  so 
overwhelmingly  last  year.  The  increase 
in  Negro  registrations  In  Selma  and 


throughout  Alabama  almost  witboot  ex- 
ception c(»npared  most  favorably  with 
the  increase  in  Negro  registrations  in 
other  sections  of  the  NaU(Xi  including 
New  York.  Michigan,  and  California. 

What  then  is  the  purpose  of  these  con- 
tinuing demonstrations  in  Selma?  The 
purpose  was  well  set  out  and  a  blueprint- 
drawn  for  the  demonstrations,  a  blue- 
print which  included  plans  to  provc*e  the 
arrest  of  the  civil  rights  leader  and  to 
incite  violence.  The  purpose  was  to 
arouse  public  opinion  in  support  of  a 
Federal  election  law.  The  blueprint  was 
set  forth  in  the  National  Observer  of  last 
Monday,  March  8.  and  I  include  the  arti- 
cle at  this  point  as  a  part  of  these  re- 
mains: 
A  Change  in  Tactics  :  A  Master  Plan  GTni>«s 

Negroes  in  Alabama,   Sets  Next  Moves 

Leaders  of  the  Negro  voting  drive  in  Ala- 
bama are  nearlng  a  decision  on  whether  to 
employ  their  most  dramatic  strategy :  An  all-  , 
Negro  election  of  legislators  to  challenge  the 
seating  of  the  State's  regularly  elected  law- 
makers. 

The  strategy  is  embodied  in  an  elaborate 
blueprint,  titled  project  for  AlabanuL.  that 
was  drawn  up  last  year.  A  copy  of  the 
document  obtained  by  the  National  Ob- 
server shows  that  the  current  voter-reglatra- 
tlon  drive  in  Selma  and  nearby  communities 
is  following  the  blueprint  closely. 

The  election  strategy  calls  fcK-  Negroes  to 
challenge  the  seating  of  white  legislators 
when  the  legtslatiu-e  convenes  May  4. 

THE   NXGEO  STRATEGT 

The  idea  la  to  rally  the  State's  Negroes — 
moet  of  them  are  not  registered  to  vote 
in  Alabama's  official  elections — for  a  Ne- 
gro-sponsored election.  Civil  rights  leaders 
hope  enough  Negroes  would  vote  to  give  each 
legislator  they  choose  more  votes  unofficially 
ttian  the  regularly  elected  legislator  got  in 
the  same  district.  Rlghte  leaders  would  then 
argue  that  the  regularly  elected  iegialators 
were  not  duly  elected  because  Negroes,  who 
could  have  outvoted  the  registered  voters, 
were  denied  the  ballot. 

The  blueprint  s(>ecifleB  that  "quotas  that 
mtist  be  met  should  be  set  for  each  district 
with  the  Idea  of  topping  the  number  of  votes 
gotten  by  the  white  representative  or  sena- 
tor in  that  district."  The  blueprint  calls 
this  the  freedom  vote  campaign. 

If  the  legislators  elected  by  Negroes  are 
not  seated,  the  blueprint  declares  that  "dem- 
onstrations should  ensue  until  legislatures 
elected  by  the  freedom  vote  attain  their 
rightful  seats,  or  untU  people  can  freely  reg-  y 
ister."  ; 

Thus  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.,  and  those  leading  the  voter-registra- 
tion campaign  with  him  would  Introduce  a 
new  tactic  in  the  racial  struggle.  The  Rev- 
erend James  Bevel.  directOT  of  the  Alabama 
project  for  Dr.  King's  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  acknowledges  the 
plan.  But  he  told  the  National  Observer  that 
if  Congress  ptisses  legislation  now  being 
drafted  to  remove  barriers  to  Negro  registra- 
tion and  voting,  the  freedom  vote  plan  may 

not  be  used. 


CONK«3lE*JCK      IN       ^WASHINGTON 

Dr.  King  was  in  Washington  at  week's  end 
to  discuss  the  proposed  legislation  with 
President  Johnson.  Before  the  meeting,  the 
White  House  announced  that  the  legislation 
is  "still  being  checked  out"  by  the  Justice 
Department  before  the  President  sends  It 
to  Congress  in  a  special  message. 

The  legislation  is  expected  to  place  a 
moratorium  on  the  use  of  literacy  tests  and 
provide,  as  a  last  resort.  Federal  registrars  to 
register  Negroes  where  local  officials  won't. 

Such  a  bill  has  a  good  chance  in  Congress. 
Russell  Long,  the  Democrat's  assistant  floor 
leader  in  the  Senate  and  a  southerner  him- 
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Belt  (Louisiana),  Indicates  he'll  support  new 
voting  legislation.  And  Everett  Dirksen,  of 
Illinois,  Republican  Senate  leader,  declares 
his  support.  True,  a  Senate  filibuster  by 
southerners  still  Is  possible;  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  in  a  5-to-4  vote  last  week,  de- 
feated a  proposal  to  make  it  easier  to  cut  off 
Senate  debate.  Presently,  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote  is  required  to  shut  off  Senate 
debate. 

Alabama  civil  rights  leaders  are  eager  for 
assurance  on  the  legislation.  There  is  little 
time  remaining  before  May  4  to  get  candi- 
dates picked  and  the  freedom  vote  machinery 
in  operation,  should  they  go  ahead  with  the 
plan.  The  blueprint  calls  for  a  state  con- 
vention of  Alabama  Negroes  to  select  candi- 
dates. Then  posters  and  handbills  are  to  be 
distributed  advertising  the  candidates.  10,000 
"Freedom  Army  Handbooks"  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed, and  Negroes  are  to  be  registered  for 
the  unoGBclal  vote. 

HEADQUARTERS     IN     MONTGOMERY 

The  project  would  be  coordinated  through 
a  project  otRce  in  Montgomery.  The  office 
would  dispense  money,  cars,  and  buses, 
registration  forms,  press  releases,  and  cam- 
paign materials  for  the  freedom  vote. 

It  also  would  provide  ^eakers  and  formats 
for  mass  meetings.  In  addition,  according 
to  the  blueprint:  "All  legal  and  medical  help 
can  be  secured  through  the  project  office; 
this  Includes  bonds,  payment  of  fines  caused 
by  harassment,  and  doctor  bills." 

Harassment  not  only  Is  expected;  it  Is 
counted  upon  tn  the  project  for  Alabama 
blueprint.  The  freedom  vote  section  of  the 
document  is  preceded  by  a  freedom  registra- 
tion section,  outlining  the  part  of  the  overall 
movement  that  has  been  underway  In  the 
Selma  area.  "Arrests  should  continue  over 
months,"  says  the  blueprint,  "to  create  in- 
terest In  the  freedom  registration  and  free- 
dom vote."  The  plan  specifies  that  "arrests 
and  violence  should  be  interpreted  as  an 
abridgment  of  freedoms  fought  for  and  won 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  able  to  exist 
today  because  officials  are  not  responsible  to 
citizens  of  the  State,  those  citizens  not  hav- 
ing the  right  to  equal  representation  or  the 
right  to  vote." 

ARREST   ACCORDING   TO   PLAN 

The  blueprint  even  includes  the  assump- 
tion that  Dr.  King  would  be  Jailed — as  he 
was.  The  blueprint  declares:  "After  Dr. 
King  l8  In  Jail,  a  letter  dealing  with  bomb- 
ings, violence,  not  being  represented,  etc., 
should  be  widely  distributed  to  Negroes  in 
Alabama  (letter  from  the  Selma  Jail).  At 
the  proper  time,  the  advisory  board  and 
project  leaders  shall  formally  declare  that 
the  problems  of  Selma  and  other  similar 
Black  Belt  areas  will  only  be  resolved  when 
Negroes  participate  In  the  government  of 
Alabama." 

But  Dr.  King  did  not  write  the  letter  from 
the  Selma  Jail.  According  to  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Bevel,  it  and  some  other  publicity  plans 
contained  in  the  blueprint,  such  as  the  pur- 
chase of  newspaper  ads  in  21  heavily  Negro 
counties,  were  dropped  because  the  move- 
ment got  better  press  coverage  in  Alabama 
than  expected.  Admits  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Bevel:  "Alabama  newspapers  have  been  very 
decent  In  reporting  what  is  going  on  and 
defining  our  aims  to  the  people  "  He  men- 
tioned the  Birmingham  News  in  particular. 
But  he  adds,  "If  the  papers  fall  to  clarify 
our  positions  or  carry  our  statements,  then 
we  will  have  to  do  It  (purchase  ads) ." 

DECLARATION    OF     FREEDOM 

Other  parts  of  the  blueprint,  however,  are 
being  carried  out  as  specified.  The  "Dcclara- 
ration  of  Freedom"  that  the  blueprint  says 
the  advisory  board  should  draft  and  present 
to  Gov.  George  Wallace  is  ready.  Negroes 
from  throughout  the  State  will  got  to  the 
statehouse  in  Montgomery  Wednesday  to 
present  the  declaration,  which  will  ask  that 
Governor  Wallace   "immediately  remove  all 


barriers  that  keep  Negroes  from  full  partic- 
ipation in  the  government." 

Also,  the  King-Douglass  workshops  pro- 
vided for  In  the  blueprint  are  being  orga- 
nized. This,  the  Reverend  Mc.  Bevel  declares, 
will  be  the  beginning  of  a  "different  move- 
ment" in  the  racial  struggle.  It  will  "com- 
bine the  nonviolent  philosophy  of  Dr.  King 
with  the  political  philosophy  of  Frederick 
Douglass"  in  preparing  Negroes  to  lead  in- 
tegration activities  in  Alabama.  Frederick 
Douglass  was  the  escaped  Kegro  slave  who 
won  historical  fame  in  the  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction  eras  for  hie  speaking  and 
writing  on  behalf  of  the  Abolitionist  cause. 
His  political  philosophy,  according  to  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Bevel,  was  that  racial  problems 
in  the  South  never  would  be  solved  until 
Negroes  had  Federal   protection. 

A    LACK    OF    LEASERS 

A  major  hindrance  in  carrying  out  all  of 
the  blueprint  has  been  a  iMk  of  sufficient 
numbers  of  trained  leaders.  The  problem 
is  the  staff  people  we  would  use  for  some  of 
these  things  are  tied  up  with  other  things 
going  on  now,"  says  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bevel. 

Leadership  and  organization  called  for  In 
the  blueprint  are  extensive.  There  are  to  be 
"precinct  workers,  block  captains,  and  block 
workers"  to  rally  Negro  voters  throughout 
the  State.  The  blueprint  c«,lls  for  an  "Op- 
eration Dialog,"  through  which  Negro 
leaders  communicate  "with  the  white  com- 
mimltles,  informing  them  of  our  frustra- 
tions and  objectives  in  going  to  Jail  and  con- 
ducting freedom  registration."  There  is  to 
be  a  speakers'  bureau  to  conduct  mass  meet- 
ings "to  make  crystal  clear  the  objectives  of 
the  statewide  project."  There  are  to  be  film 
showings  and  nonviolent  workshops.  Field 
offices  are  to  be  established.  Maps  showing 
Negro  precinct  divisions  far  the  elections 
are  to  be  prepared.  A  newspaper,  the  Ala- 
bama Citizen,  is  called  for.  A  list  of  22  key 
staff  positions  Is  in  the  blvieprint,  In  addi- 
tion to  a  special  provision  for  20  "volunteer 
workers  that  will  receive  $10  a  week." 

BOYCOTT     IDEA     STtJDIED 

Much  of  this  remains  to  be  carried  out, 
but  it  Is  being  done.  Six  counties  now  have 
nonviolent  training  workshops;  these  even- 
tually are  to  exist  throughout  the  State. 
And  research  Is  underway  on  one  of  the  most 
potentially  effective  weapons  Indicated  In 
the  blueprint:  An  economic  boycott,  aimed 
particularly  at  "new  and  expanding  indus- 
tries" in  Alabama.  The  blueprint  calls  for 
"an  analysis  of  the  economic  situation  of 
Alabama  •  •  •  searching  out  the  point 
where  a  boycott  would  be  most  devastating." 

Some  white  leaders  In  Alabama  have. ob- 
tained copies  of  the  blueprint,  studied  it.  and 
cited  it  as  evidence  that  there  is  nothing 
spontaneous  about  the  Negro  activities,  But 
Negro  leaders  see  such  extensive  organization 
as  necessary  for  those  activities  to  get  re- 
sults. Declares  the  blueprint  unequivocally: 
"The  Negroes  of  Alabama  vrtll  be  organized 
Into  a  unit  that  can  effectively  carry  out  a 
statewide  nonviolent  campaign." 

The  blueprint  was  drawn  up  by  Negro 
leaders  last  September  immediately  after  a 
Negro  church  was  bombed  In  Birmingham. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Bevel  relates:  "We  asked 
ourselves,  what  can  we  do  about  Alabama?" 

The  blueprint  is  their  answer. 

Qerald  George. 


The  Yietnam  White  Paper 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11, 1965 

Mr.   RYAN.    Mr.   Speaker,   the  New 
Republic  magazine  of  March  13,  1965, 


published  an  article  on  the  State 
Department's  white  paper  on  Vietnam 
which  deserves  careful  attention.  The 
article  follows: 

The  White  Paper 

The  best  that  can  be  said  about  the  Sta!«- 
Department's  white  pap)er  on  Vietnam  is  thai 
It  is  entirely  unconvincing.  The  worst  is  tha  t 
it  Is  contradictory.  Illogical,  and  mlfileadinp. 
It  has  a  desperate  purpose:  to  prepare  the 
moral  platform  for  widening  the  war.  Tlie 
bombs  which  United  States  ajid  South  Viet- 
namese attackers  hurled  at  North  Vietnam 
last  week  were  probably  being  loaded  as  the 
white  paper  was  distributed  in  Washingtoii. 
Still,  American  sensibilities  demand  some 
small  assurance  that  precipitous  acts  of  w.ir 
spring  not  from  blind  frvistration  but  from 
considered  Judgment.  The  white  paper  a;- 
tempts  to  prove  that  escalation  is  the  oniv 
reasonable  response  to  a  war  which  is  quite 
simply  a  case  of  flagrant  aggression  by  Nort!-. 
Vietnam. 

Not  even  the  North  Vietnamese  would  denv 
that  they  have  given  the  Communist  Vlet- 
cong  in  the  south  some  measure  of  military 
aid  and  moral  support.  It  is  hard  enough  to 
find  a  purely  civil  war  in  history,  and  in- 
creasingly in  this  century  internal  conflict 
are  attended  by  international  kibitzers  on  a  i 
sides — in  the  Congo,  the  Temen,  and  Cu>),i 
no  less  than  in  Vietnam.  But  the  Sta:e 
Dei>artment  Is  out  to  prove  much  more  thu.i 
meddling:  North  Vietnam,  it  says,  "has  used 
every  resoiurce  of  its  own  government  to  can  v 
out  its  carefully  planned  program  of  coi  - 
cealed  aggression.  North  Vietnam's  commii- 
ment  to  seize  control  of  the  south  Is  no  less 
total  (equally  total?  or  more  total?)  than 
was  the  commitment  of  the  regime  in  Nort.n 
Korea  in  1950."  Then  begins  a  "summary 
of  the  massive  evidence  of  North  Vietnanle^e 
aggression,"  in  64  chart-filled  and  picture- 
padded  pages. 

All  the  State  Department's  Himalaynn 
labor  has  brought  forth  a  mouse  of  an  arg.;- 
ment.  The  first  conclusion  made  is  zh.  ■ 
North  Vietnamese  infiltrators  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  Vietcong  forces,  and  19  cabt: 
are  cited  as  proof,  complete  with  photo- 
graphs of  the  men,  their  military  history 
and  dramatic  narrative,  "Then  the  mo'e 
than  300  men  began  walking  to  tJ.e 
south.  •  •  •  They  marched  by  day,  rested  ..i 
night."  But  of  the  19  infiltrators,  16  are 
South  Vietnamese  natives  who  were  retur;  - 
Ing  to  their  homeland,  1  is  unldentififd 
by  place  of  birth,  and  only  2  are  North 
Vietnamese.  All  were  captured  in  elthtr 
1962  or  1963,  although  the  white  paper  can  : 
t>e  that  outdated;  it  contains  other  matcn  .1 
about  3  weeks  old.  In  a  very  short  secti>  u 
which  appears  to  be  an  afterthought,  i^ix 
more  Infiltrators  of  North  Vietnamese  origi-i 
are  named,  without  photographs  or  military 
history.  They  provide  the  only  evidence  uV 
the  paper's  contention  that  "as  many  as  75 
percent  of  the  more  than  4,400  Vietcong  v.].o 
are  known  to  have  entered  the  South  in  tiie 
first  8  months  of  1964  were  natives  of  Nor-  M 
Vietnam." 

Figures  are  given  to  support  the  State  D-  - 
aprtment's  claim  that  infiltrators  from  (i:e 
North — allowing  for  casualties — make  up  t.c 
majority  of  the  so-called  hard-core  Vietcoi-.' 
But  the  white  paper  conspicuously  ignores  it^^ 
own  advice;  it  does  not  allow  for  casualtif- 
among  the  19,500  confirmed  and  17,550  es  ;- 
mated  infiltrators  of  the  past  5  years.  Alio  v.  - 
ing  for  the  generally  accepted  Vietct>:.s 
casualty  rate  of  50  percent,  half  of  the  i:.- 
filtrators  must  be  removed  from  battle  eai  h  , 
year.  In  the  hard-core  Vietcong  force  f 
35,000  and  the  full  army  of  115,000,  th  t 
leaves  a  current  total  of  only  4,200  confirm^  d 
and  perhaps  3,300  more  estimated  in- 
filtrators— of  whom  perhaps  fewer  than  half 
are  native  North  Vietnamese. 

But  the  State  Department  would  have  :' 
both  ways:  even  if  careful  readers  of  the 
white  paper  should  discover  that  North  Vie:- 
namese  aid  the  Vietcong  In  roughly  the  same 
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proportion  that  Americans  aid  the  govern- 
ment troops,  they  are  assured  that  mere 
numbers  are  unimportant.  The  infiltrators 
■xre  as  tough  as  tigers,  and  10  feet  taU.  "The 
infiltration  of  5.000  guerrilla  fighters  in  a 
given  year  is  the  equivalent  of  marching 
perhaps  50,000  regular  troops  across  the 
border."  cautions  the  State  Department. 
Though  the  Vietcong  fights  against  all  the 
State  Department  holds  dear,  neither  napalm 
in  the  south  nor  bombs  in  the  north  seem 
to  shake  its  determination.  What  the  white 
paper  does  not  explain  Is  the  stubborn  cour- 
age and  tenacity  of  the  Vietcong  of  whatever 
provenance  or  hardness  of  core,  year  after 
year,  for  none  of  the  usual  rewards  and 
against  staggering  odds  of  survival. 

The  second  conclusion  the  white  paper 
draws  is  that  war  materiel  from  North  Viet- 
nam and  its  Communist-bloc  allies  is  pouring 
into  the  south.  The  paper  Is  crowded  with 
photographs  of  weapons,  like  a  mail-order 
catalog,  to  bring  home  the  full  impact. 
But  the  long  Inventory  of  all  Communist - 
made  weapons  captured  from  the  Vietcong  in 
an  IB-month  period  from  June  1962,  to  Jan- 
uary 29,  1964,  includes  only  22  crew-served 
weapons  (mortars,  recoiUess  rifles,  etc.)  and 
155  smaller  arms,  hardly  enough  to  equip  1 
of  the  139  Vietcong  companies.  These  weap- 
ons could  have  come  from  an3rwhere,  includ- 
ing Alexandria,  Va.,  where  a  private  arms 
supplier  lists  almost  all  of  the  Items  men- 
tioned. Communist  weapons  captured  from 
the  Egyptians  by  Israeli  soldiers  in  1956  turn 
up  regularly  on  the  open  market,  in  enough 
quantities  to  allow  any  government  to  p>rove 
Communist  involvement  in  the  rebellion  of 
its  choice. 

Before  It  became  necessary  to  deny  the 
existence  of  a  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam, 
American  military  men  admitted  that  about 
80  percent  of  the  Vietcong's  weapons  were 
unwittingly  supplied  by  the  United  States  by 
loss,  theft,  or  sale  by  enterprising  South 
Vietnamese.  It  now  appears  that  the  ex- 
perts were  wrong;  if  only  177  foreign  weap- 
ons could  be  found  in  Vietcong  hands  in 
18  months,  the  enemy  must  be  99  percent 
equipped  with  American  materiel.  Ob- 
viously no  believable  case  for  a  claim  of  mas- 
sive arms  Infiltration  could  be  built  on  the 
official  list  in  the  white  paper,  even 
stretched  as  it  is  by  the  inclusion  of  every 
bullet,  messklt,  and  pair  of  socks.  And 
so,  quite  providentially,  a  larger  supply  of 
infiltrated  arms  was  found  In  a  simken 
North  Vietnamese  Junk  In  a  southern  harbor, 
just  as  the  white  paper  was  being  prepared. 
In  the  annals  of  mystery  ships,  this  one 
poses  a  fine  puzzle.  Perhaps  the  combined 
United  States  and  South  Vietnamese  naval 
patrols  are  more  Inefficient  than  is  usually 
conceded,  but  the  ship  was  the  first  en- 
countered in  the  history  of  the  war.  In  any 
case,  it  hardly  merits  the  full-throated  treat- 
ment afforded  by  the  white  paper.  The  ship 
w;is  about  the  size  of  a  Coast  Guard  cutter, 
or  slightly  larger  than  the  original  Santa 
UTaria,  carrying  about  one -seventieth  of  the 
tonnage  of  a  standard  World  War  n  Liberty 
ship.  In  relation  to  the  amount  of  arms 
stjpplied  regularly  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
by  the  United  States,  its  supply  was  inslg- 
iiificant. 

The  white  paper  fails  to  sustain  its  two 
niajor  contentions,  that  there  is  a  large,  mlli- 
torlly  crucial  infiltration  of  both  men  and 
n\aterlel  from  Hanoi.  It  also  fails  to  make 
its  political  points.  The  State  Department 
claims  that  hostilities  in  South  Vietnam  be- 
ean  in  1959,  as  "a  brutal  campaign  of  terror 
and  armed  attack  inspired,  directed,  sup- 
plied, and  controlled  by  the  Communist  re- 
gime in  Hanoi."  But  It  was  the  late  Presi- 
dent Dlem's  abolition  of  the  elected  village 
councils  in  1956  which  made  South  Vietnam 
a  true  dictatorship  and  alienated  a  sizable 
proportion  of  the  population.  In  response, 
tlie  rebelUon  began  early  in  1957.  It  is  stUl 
an  ugly  war.    According  to  the  white  paper. 


the  Vietcong  killed  1,359  civilians  last  year. 
According  to  our  allies  the  South  Vietnamese, 
and  not  reported  in  the  white  paper,  the 
United  States  kills  about  20,000  villagers  and 
volunteers  every  year,  largely  by  napalm 
bombing.  The  white  paper  cites  as  evidence 
of  North  Vietnamese  involvement  a  report  of 
the  International  Control  Commission  for 
Vietnam,  which  criticized  Hanoi's  activities 
in  June  1962.  The  paper  does  not  include 
Item  20  of  the  Commission's  report,  however, 
which  charges  both  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  with  violating  the  1954 
Geneva  Agreement  on  Indochina.  Nor  does 
it  mention  the  Commission's  reported  criti- 
cism on  February  13  of  American  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam,  which  were  called  unjusti- 
fied. The  paper  destroys  all  credibility  when 
it  selects  those  findings  of  the  Commission 
which  seem  to  help  Its  case,  and  then  Ignores 
those  which  contradict  It. 

To  misunderstand  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
to  condemn  the  United  States  to  dishonor, 
defeat,  or  worse.  The  white  paper  repeats 
the  misunderstandings  of  the  last  6  years, 
and  compounds  them  with  deception.  It  Is 
no  good  pretending  that  there  is  no  civil  war 
in  progress  In  South  Vietnam,  and  that  the 
whole  bloody  business  would  end  If  North 
Vietnam  would  "leave  its  neighbor  alone." 
There  is  no  point  in  maintaining  the  fiction 
that  the  United  States  Is  involved  "at  the 
request  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,"  as 
the  white  paper  does.  There  Is  no  demo- 
cratic way  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
to  express  themselves — ^Diem  and  his  succes- 
sors have  seen  to  that.  If  asked,  and  they 
vsrill  not  be,  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
would  doubtless  want  to  send  everyone 
away,  Americans,  Vietcong  regulars,  and 
North  Vietnamese.  The  white  paper  says 
that  this  war  is  not  like  any  others;  that  Is 
true,  and  banal.  Like  all  of  the  guerrilla 
wars  of  our  generation,  this  one  cannot  be 
settled  one  way  or  the  other  by  military  ac- 
tion. The  white  pap>er  cannot  change  a 
complex  political  conflict  into  a  simple  case 
of  aggression  over  a  border. 


Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  Discasset  the 
Problems  of  Urban  Renewal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or   N£W    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  prob- 
lems presently  confronting  the  country 
exceed  in  seriousness  and  importance 
those  that  must  be  dealt  with  and  solved 
in  the  area  of  urban  renewal. 

To  some  extent,  every  metropolitan 
area  in  the  United  States  is  faced  with 
challenges  of  a  rising  population  and  in- 
dustrial development.  New  York  City 
is  confronted  with  a  highly  unique  prob- 
lem in  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  major 
cities  in  the  country  where  the  move- 
ment of  middle-class  families  back  to 
metropolitan  area  exceeds  the  counter 
imigration  toward  the  outlying  suburbs. 
The  problems  we  face,  therefore,  require 
immediate  and  efifective  solutions. 

The  ofiBce  of  the  mayor  of  New  York 
has  frequently  been  characterized  as 
carrying  responsibilities  secwid  only  to 
those  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Certainly,  in  the  area  of  urban 
renewal,  no  public  ofiQcial  is  better  quali- 
fied to  speak  with  authority  than  the 
mayor  of  our  city. 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  5,  the  Honor- 
able Robert  F.  Wagner,  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York  gave  an  address  at  the 
Third  Annual  Intercollegiate  Urban  Af- 
fairs Conference  at  Long  Island  Univer- 
sity in  which  he  discussed  urban  renewal 
problems  in  New  York  and  other  cities 
and  some  of  the  solutions  required  to 
meet  present  and  future  challenges. 

I  include  the  mayor's  remarks  below 
so  that  everyone  concerned  with  urban 
renewal  may  benefit  from  his  wisdom 
and  insight  into  the  subject: 

itEMABKS    BY    MaTOE    ROBEEX     F.     WaGNER    AT 

Long   Island   Unxversity — Third    Annual 

Intebcollegiate  Urban  Atfairs  Contzrenck 

Not  so  long  ago  cities  were  considered  the 
proudest  product  of  civUization.  They  were, 
in  fact.  Its  birthplace.  In  ancient  times, 
Babylon,  Alexemdria,  Jer\isalem,  Athens, 
Rome,  and  in  later  times,  Constantinople, 
Paris,  London,  Budapest,  Warsaw,  and  fi- 
nally, San  Francisco  and  New  York  were 
Jewels  in  the  crown  of  civUization. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  the  American  theo- 
logian, Theodore  Parker,  wrote:  "CltieB  have 
always  been  fireplaces  of  civUization,  whence 
light  and  heat  radiated  out  into  the  dark. 
cold  world." 

James  Guthrie,  the  Scottish  theologian, 
wrote:  "I  bless  God  for  cities.  They  have 
been  His  lamps  of  life  along  the  pathways  of 
humanity  and  religion.  Within  them  science 
has  given  birth  to  her  noblest  discoveries. 
Behind  their  walls  freedom  has  fought  her 
noblest  battles.  They  have  stood  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  like  great  breakwaters  roU- 
Ing  back  or  turning  aside  the  swelling  tide 
of  oppression.  Cities,  indeed,  have  been  the 
cradles  of  human  liberty." 

In  recent  years  however,  cities  have  be- 
come the  chief  problem  and  challenge  of 
CivUization.  The  question  today  is,  can  they 
survive  the  problems  of  their  populations? 

Almost  all  cities  axe  faced  with  crlUcal 
problems  today.  This  is  Hot  only  a  nation- 
wide, but  also  a  worldwide,  phenomenon. 

Within  the  past  20  years  mlUions  of  people 
have  streamed  Into  the  cities  from  the  coun- 
tryside and  vUlages.  In  the  Western  coun- 
tries, hundreds  of  thousands  ol  people  have 
simultaneously  moved  out  of  the  cities  into 
the  subxu-bs.  The  people  moving  into  the 
cities  have  tieen,  tor  the  most  part,  the  poor 
and  the  largely  disfKiesessed.  Ilioee  moving 
out  of  the  cities  have  been  the  emerging  and 
the  emergent  middle  class. 

This  phenomenon  has  occurred  and  is  oc- 
curring on  every  continent,  in  every  latitude. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  proceeding  at 
a  greater  rate  in  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
for  instance,  than  anywhere  In  Western  Eu- 
rope or  North  America. 

In  the  first  50  years  of  this  century,  the 
total  population  living  in  Asian  cities  of 
100,000  or  more  Increased  from  19.4  million 
to  105.6  million,  a  gain  of  444  percent.  In 
Africa,  the  poptilation  living  In  cities  of 
100,000  or  more  Increased  from  1.1  million  to 
10.2  million,  a  gain  of  827  percent. 

Only  50  years  ago.  In  the  United  States, 
50  p>ercent  of  the  people  Uved  in  cities.  To- 
day that  figure  is  creeping  toward  80  percent. 
By  1960,  only  15  years  from  now,  it  is  reliably 
estimated  that  90  percent  of  all  the  inhatjlt- 
ants  of  the  United  States  will  be  Uving  la 
urban  areas. 

Turning  again  to  the  worldwide  urbanized 
picture,  the  projection  Is  that  dviring  the 
1960's,  200  million  people  will  move  Into  the 
cities  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  The 
rate  of  urban  growth  in  Asia  today  is  400  per- 
cent higher  than  in  the  West,  and  the  move- 
meat  to  the  cities  there  is  only  beginning. 

What  do  all  these  figiires  mean  for  us  In 
the  United  States,  and  especially  for  us  here 
In  New  York  City? 

They  mean  that  the  United  States  has 
been  touched  by  a  wwldwlde  tidal  wave  of 
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population  movement,  impelled  by  worldwide 
forces. 

Professor  Banileld,  of  Harvard,  one  of  the 
most  provocative  of  our  present-day  tMnkers 
on  the  subject  of  urbanization,  has  sug- 
gested that  the  movement  of  poor  people  into 
the  central  cities  has  been  due  to  the  avail- 
ability of  housing  abandoned  by  the  exodus 
of  middle-class  families  into  the  subiirbs.  I 
seriously  question  the  cvder  in  this  caiisal 
relationship. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  read  many  ex- 
planations of  the  worldwide  i)opulation 
movement,  but  we  can  overlook  for  the 
moment  why  it  happened.    It  has  happened. 

In  New  York  City,  the  crest  of  both  the 
outgoing  and  the  incoming  movement  seem.8 
to  have  passed.  By  bxiilding  more  and  more 
Government-subsidized  middle-income  hous- 
ing at  reasonable  rates,  we  are  inducing  more 
and  more  middle-class  people  to  move  back 
from  the  subiu-bs  into  the  city. 

There  Is  substantial  evidence  that  at  the 
present  time  more  middle-class  families  are 
moving  back  into  the  city  from  the  suburbs, 
than  the  other  way  around.  New  York  City 
is  one  of  the  few  major  cities  in  which  this 
seems  to  be  true. 

There  are  several  factors  contributing  to 
the  movement  of  the  middle-class  people 
back  into  the  cities.  One  is  that  we  are 
building  middle-class  housing.  Another  is 
that  suburban  problems  in  some  suburbs 
have  become  worse  than  city  problems.  The 
mushrooming  growth  of  the  suburbs  has 
presented  them  with  shortages  of  community 
facilities  with  which  they  cannot  cop>e. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  more  adventurous  of 
the  poor  have  been  moving  into  suburbia, 
too— adding  to  the  problems  of  already  over- 
burdened suburban  governments.  Today, 
suburbanization  Is  as  much  a  problem  to 
the  subiirbanltes  as  urbanization  is  to  the 
urbanltes.  Indeed,  these  two  phenomena 
are  approaching  the  point  of  merger. 

The  cost  of  government  has  zoomed  up- 
ward. The  demand  for  additional  city  serv- 
ices has  miiltlplled  many  times.  The  need 
for  vastly  expanded  and  radically  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  problems  of  education,  hous. 
Ing,  traffic  and  crime,  for  Instance,  involve 
costs  which  are  reaching  beyond  present  tax 
and  revenue  resources  available  to  many  local 
governments. 

Actually,  New  York  City  is  ahead  of  most 
other  cities  both  in  the  size  of  its  tax  base 
and  in  the  extent,  variety  and  quality  of 
services  offered,  compared  to  those  in  other 
major  cities. 

In  New  York  City  ovir  economy  is  a  dynamic 
and  pulsating  one — f uU  of  vigor  and  growing 
power. 

Last  year  employment  topped  the  1963 
mark  for  every  single  month  from  January 
through  November,  which  is  the  latest  month 
for  which  data  are  available.  Unemployment 
fell  half  a  percentage  point. 

In  1964,  the  value  of  new  building  con- 
struction declined  frtMn  1963.  But  the  esti- 
mated construction  cost  of  building  plans 
filed  last  year — which  is  the  real  indicator 
for  the  future — was  up  from  $598.2  to  $693.4 
million,  an  Increase  of  more  than  16  percent. 

Last  year's  retaU  sales  totaled  $12.2  bil- 
lion dollars.  0\ir  wholesale  houses  marketed 
$45  billion  worth  of  goods.  We  are  Incom- 
parably the  largest  single  manufacturing 
center  in  America.  We  produced  11  p)ercent 
of  the  national  total  last  year.  In  the  past 
10  years  we  have  built  1,500  new  factory 
buildings.  We  have  over  33,000  manufactur- 
ers In  New  York  City  today,  a  payroll  of  $5.3 
bUIlon. 

New  York  City  throbs  with  cultmral  vital- 
ity, and  with  social  and  political  vitality,  too. 
There  is  no  city  whose  population  groups 
are  mpre  self-assertive  and  aggressive  In  sup- 
port of  their  rights — and  no  city  with  as 
many  channels  for  public  expressions  of  view- 
point, protest,  or  demand.    There  Is  no  city 


whose  governmental  operations  are  more 
open  and  available  for  inquiry,  comment, 
and  criticism. 

The  city  government  of  New  York  is  the 
second  largest  governmental  enterprise  in 
our  country.  The  only  larger  one  is  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Our  annual 
budget  is  $3V2  billion,  larger  than  the  budg- 
ets of  all  but  a  very  few  covintries  in  the 
world,  today. 

I  would  not  be  so  brash  as  to  describe  the 
city  government  or  Its  services  as  having  at- 
tained the  pinnacle  of  perfeotion.  We  have 
far.  far  to  go  to  reach  that  point.  And  I 
doubt  if  this  government  or  any  government 
made  up  of  human  beings  ever  virlll.  But 
that  is  neither  an  excuse  nor  a  Justification 
for  relaxing  In  our  efforts  to  improve  and 
secure  improvements.  There  are  many  im- 
provements which  can  and  should  be  made. 
Many  Improvements  are  in  the  process  of  be- 
ing made — all  the  time. 

We  In  New  York  City  and  all  cities  are 
confronted  with  an  explosion  of  problems. 
One  of  these  Is  the  problem  of  crime.  Crime 
rates  have  been  rising  in  almost  every  coim- 
try  In  the  world.  The  United  States  is  no 
exception  to  this  trend.  Moreover,  in  the 
United  States,  the  upward  crime  rate  has 
occurred  not  only  in  all  of  the  cities  and 
suburbs,   but   also   in   the  rural  areas,   too. 

Interestingly  enough,  among  the  cities, 
the  Increase  in  the  crime  rate  has  been  less 
In  New  York  City  than  in  most  other  cities. 
It  has  been  going  up  here,  too — ^but  at  a 
significantly  lesser  rate  than  In  Los  Angeles, 
for  Instance,  or  in  Washington,  D.C. 

I  take  little  comfort  from  relative  statistics 
In  this  regard.  New  Yorkers  are  Interested 
not  In  the  statistics  from  other  cities,  but 
In  the  actual  conditions  of  safety  and  se- 
curity in  the  streets  and  subways.  We  are 
doing  everything  in  our  powet  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  everything  In  our  power  in  this 
city  to  grapple  with  this  proWem — with  both 
Its  root  causes  and  its  manifestations. 

However,  the  universality  of  the  increas- 
ing crime  rate  must  be  kept  In  mind  in  our 
approaches  to  this  problem  as  well  as  to  other 
aspects  of  the  problems  of  urbanization. 

In  New  York  City,  our  problems  fall  into 
a  number  of  categories  which  include  inter- 
group  tensions;  family  and  community  disor- 
ganization; neighborhood  blight — Including 
blight  of  housing  and  neighborhood  facil- 
ities; hard-core  unemployment;  illiteracy 
and  lack  of  skills;  lack  of  Jobs  for  the 
unskilled;  de  facto  school  segregation  based 
on  de  facto  housing  segregation;  and,  finally, 
inadequacies  and  shortcomings  in  the  educa- 
tional system  to  meet  the  current  challenge. 

This  is  quite  an  array  of  problems,  and  I 
haven't  listed  them  all.  Nor  in  this  listing 
have  I  mentioned,  as  I  did  eQrller,  the  sky- 
rocketing cost  of  government 

I  wonder  who,  in  all  honesty,  would  say 
that  these  problems  are  susceptible  of  solu- 
tion by  any  collection  by  simple  formulas. 
It  Is  clear  that  since  the  proWems  originated 
outside  the  borders  of  the  cities,  the  city 
governments  cannot  be  expected  to  cope  with 
them  unaided.  Indeed,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  finally  asserting  its  Intention  of  com- 
ing to  the  aid  of  the  cities  in  significant  ways 
on  a  significant  scale.  This.  I  believe.  Is  the 
trend  of  the  future. 

It  Is  clear  that  action  must  be  taken.  The 
order  of  the  day  must  be  to  attack  these  prob- 
lems. There  can  be  no  dallying  with  them. 
Indeed,  they  must  be  attacked  comprehen- 
sively and  in  a  coordinated  manner.  That 
is  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. 

To  meet  these  problems  a  mobilization  of 
research,  study,  and  scholarship  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time.  1  iaxow  that  Long 
Island  University  has  been  la  the  forefront 
of  these  endeavors. 

Study,  discussion,  and  research  Into  these 
problems  must  be  intensified.     Demonstra- 


tion and  pilot  projects  need  to  be  expanded 
and  Increased  in  numbers,  and  the  results 
broadly  applied. 

We  are  far  from  having  definitive  solu- 
tions to  our  problems.  As  far  as  the  war 
on  poverty  is  concerned,  ita  overall  purposes 
are  true  and  clear,  but  its  strategy  and  tac- 
tics remain  to  be  fashioned  and  tested. 

The  housing  problem  is  a  critical  aspect 
of  urbanization.  In  New  Yca-k  City,  the  hous- 
ing problem  Is  Indeed  severe  and  critical  by 
our  own  standards.  Yet  we  In  New  York 
have  shown  the  way  to  the  Nation  in  hous- 
ing^Kjertainly  in  public-aided  housing. 
Enough  new  housing  has  been  constructed 
in  New  York  City  within  the  past  10  years 
to  house  the  entire  city  of  Balltmore.  To- 
day, we  have  substantially  less  substandard 
housing,  In  total  nimiber  of  units,  than  we 
had  10  years  ago.  It  is  still  a  fact,  however, 
that  1  million  New  Yorkers  live  in  sub- 
standard housing  accommodations.  Some  of 
these  are  slums,  but  some  are  not.  Never- 
theless, we  cannot  be  satisfied  unUl  there 
are  no  more  slums,  and  no  New  Yorker  needs 
to  live  in  substandard  housing. 

In  general,  I  would  say  that  we  in  New 
York  City  are  on  top  of  oiu'  problems.  In  the 
sense  that  we  are  actively  coping  with  them. 
We  are  overcoming  some  of  them.  This  is 
neither  the  place  nor  the  occasion  f<»-  me  to 
go  Into  further  detail.  I  would  say,  however, 
that  I  would  be  glad  to  have  New  York  City's 
record  in  this  regard  compared  with  that  o' 
any  other  major  city  in  the  United  States 
or  in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  having  more  of  almost  every- 
thing than  any  other  city.  Including  prob- 
lems, we  also  have  more  critics — and  they 
have  incomparable  facilities  for  expressing 
themselves. 

Let  me  turn  from  the  negative  to  the  posi- 
tive, and  from  New  York  City  to  all  cities — 
from   the   particular   to   the   general. 

The  challenge  to  find  the  answers  posed  by 
urbanization  Is  a  universal  one.  Urbaniz:  - 
tlon  Is  probably  the  greatest  revolution  of 
oiu"  era.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  world- 
wide social  revolution  In  which  we  are 
gripped.  It  reflects,  as  I  said  before,  a  great 
world  tidal  wave.  The  World  Health  Organ- 
ization calls  It  the  population  Imposlon.  It 
is  a  biu-stlng  Inward,  rather  than  outward, 
"nils  Implies  that  a  force  has  been  released. 
Indeed  It  has.  The  problem  Is  to  capture 
and  manage  that  force,  and  to  channel  i: 
into  constructive  purposes. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  city  is  the  mirror 
of  civilization.  The  writer  Wolf  Schneider 
In  his  book  "The  City  as  Man's  Pate,"  wrote 
recently:  "Man  has  built  the  city  as  a  tre- 
mendously enlarged  image  of  himself.  Tl:e 
city  Is  as  good  and  as  bad  as  he  is." 

The  city  is  still  the  meeting  place  for  minds 
and  ideas.  It  is  the  radiation  post  for  mo-'t 
communications — mass  and  nonmass. 

The  description  given  our  cities  by  son.e 
critics  is  one  of  decay,  crime  and  poverty — 
conformity  on  the  one  hand  and  misery  on 
the  other.  Actually,  this  Is  a  distorted 
image — more  of  a  caricature  than  .i 
characterization. 

Of  cotirse,  the  cities  are  overwhelmed  willi 
new  problems.  But  solutions  will  be  found. 
Progress  will  be  made.  I  wouldn't  be  tryii.i; 
to  stretch  12  years  as  Mayor  of  New  York 
into  16  years  if  I  weren't  full  of  hope  and  re- 
solve that  this  would  be  so. 

An  old  friend  of  mine,  Charles  Abrams.  in 
a  recent  book  entitled,  "Man's  Struggle  f'jr 
Shelter  In  An  Urbanizing  World,"  put  it 
rather  well.    I  quote  his  paragraph: 

"The  city  that  cradled  freedom  in  the  older 
industrial  areas  may  yet  cradle  it  in  the  ne-.v. 
But  the  city  with  its  privations,  its  poverty, 
homelessness,  and  overcrowding  also  offers 
more  dangers  today  than  in  the  past.  Time  is 
essential  If  the  institutions  which  the  city 
reinforces  are  not  to  weaken,  and  if  today  s 
masses  are  not  to  become  tomorrow's  mob?. 
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At  stake  are  the  fate  of  the  emerging  socle- 
ties,  the  freedoms  they  might  help  nourish 
and  sustain,  and  the  peaceful  progress  of  na- 
tions within  their  own  borders." 

Five  hundred  years  ago,  William  Shake- 
speare wrote,  "The  people  are  the  city."  Yes, 
they  are.  In  undertaking  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  city,  we  need  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  people. 

This  is  our  supreme  challenge  and  our 
purpose. 


Oar  Heritage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF  nxiNon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1965 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  November  1963,  the  city  of 
Rockford,  m.,  held  a  community-wide 
Thanksgiving  program.  To  see  a  large 
city  and  its  residents  joined  in  a  public 
display  of  thanksgiving  was  indeed  an 
inspiration  for  all  who  participated  and 
observed  the  program. 

Mr.  John  W.  Grimes,  then  editor  of 
the  Rockford  Morning  Star  newspaper, 
now  retired,  wrote  the  narrative  for  a 
dramatic  and  musical  production  entitled 
"Our  Heritage,"  which  set  the  tone  for 
the  program.  Over  500  persons  were  in- 
volved in  this  single  production. 

Mr.  Grimes'  narrative  has  just  been 
awarded  a  1964  Freedoms  Foundation 
Medal.  Therefore,  it  is  indeed  a  privi- 
lege, Mr.  Speaker,  to  ask  the  Members 
to  read  and  contemplate  tiiis  moving 
review  of  our  history  and  the  promise 
it  holds  for  our  future. 

The  narrative  follows : 

OUB   HZ3UTAGE 

In  the  bone-chilling  cold  of  a  winter  dawn, 
a  little  ship  stood  at  anchor  off  the  New  Eng- 
land ooast.  Its  patched  sails  drooped  in  their 
rigging  like  the  wings  of  a  tired  bird.  It  was 
not  a  pretty  ship  nor  a  romantic  ship  as  it 
rode  Into  the  slow  swell  of  the  ocean,  utterly 
weary  from  the  long  voyage. 

It  was  not  a  ship  of  discovery  nor  a  ship  of 
conquest.  No  flags  or  p>ennons  greeted  the 
sunrise.  It  was  solitary  In  these  uncharted 
waters.  Behind  It  were  leagues  of  wintry  sea; 
before  It  lay  a  cold  and  unknown  land. 

But  had  you  been  able  to  listen,  you  would 
have  heard  from  the  cramped  and  dingy 
s:>ace  below  decks  the  plaintive  tune  at  a 
th.anksgivlng  hymn.  And  you  would  have 
lieard  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  uttered  over 
a  table  sparsely  laid"  with  food:  "For  these 
mercies,  Lord,  we  thank  Thee." 

Though  weathered  by  the  long  and  danger- 
ous voyage,  its  sails  discolored  by  salt  and 
siorm.  its  rigging  raveled,  the  Mayflower  was 
a  beautiful  ship  that  morning,  glorified  by 
those  prayers  of  thanksgiving  that  rose  from 
devout  hearts. 

.'Vnd  the  Mayflower  became  a  beautiful  ship 
in  our  national  story,  white  of  wing,  and  fleet 
on  the  water,  a  symbol  of  people  voyaging  to 
a  new  land,  a  free  land,  a  lair  land,  and  rais- 
ing their  voices  to  God  for  His  mercies  and 
bounties. 

Countless  Mayflowers  have  made  their  voy- 
ages to  America's  shores  and  anchcMred  in 
nnriad  ports.  Across  the  centuries,  cotmtless 
;^:'trrims,  seeking  freedom  and  opportunity 
■  nd  the  right  to  worship  according  to  oon- 
s<::ence,  have  seen  breaking  day  reveal  a  new 
laud — this  beautiful  America.  And  ooimtlesa 
he  irts  have  raised  prayers  of  thanksgiving  for 


a  safe  passage  and  the  promise  held  out  by 
America. 

Whether  the  date  of  its  sailing  from  an  old 
world  be  remote  or  recent,  a  Mayflower,  a  PU- 
grim  ship,  a  ship  with  its  bow  set  toward 
freedom,  is  in  the  heritage  of  each  of  us. 
So  we  are  all  Joined  together  in  a  congrega- 
tion of  thanksgiving,  a  thankful  and  devout 
nation,  remembering  alike  the  mercies  of 
God  and  the  sacred  place  ovir  forefathers 
gave  to  the  worship  of  God. 

Speaking  of  his  nation,  In  Bible  times,  the 
Psalmist  wrote,  "God  is  In  the  midst  of  her; 
she  shall  not  be  moved." 

From  America's  earliest  history,  God  has 
been  in  our  midst.  Our  greatest  leaders  have 
prayed  to  Him  for  guidance.  General  Wash- 
ington, In  the  snow  at  Valley  Forge,  prayed 
In  anguish  when  the  fortunes  of  a  new  re- 
public were  at  ebb.  Lincoln,  in  the  long 
night  vigils,  prayed  when  he  awaited  dis- 
patches from  the  battlefields.  As  a  Nation, 
in  the  torture  of  Pearl  Harbor,  we  prayed. 

In  ovu-  charters  of  Goverrmiient,  in  our 
State  papers,  in  the  proclamations  of  our 
statesmen,  we  recognize  the  presence  of  God 
In  our  nationhood. 

Each  November,  we  set  aside  a  day  of 
Thanksgiving.  There  is  no  conflict  here  be- 
tween church  and  State.  By  common  con- 
sent, our  Nation  offers  Its  thanlu  to  God  for 
His  Goodness.  As  a  Nation,  we  "enter  Into 
His  gates  with  thanksgiving  and  Into  His 
courts  with  praise."  Thanksgiving  Day  is 
an  observance  not  of  victories,  not  of  proud 
events  In  our  history,  but  of  that  sacred  tie 
to  God's  providence  which  has  been  part  of 
our  national  life  from  the  beginning  of  otu" 
history. 

"God  is  in  the  midst  of  us,"  in  o\u* 
churches,  our  cathedrals,  our  temples;  God 
is  in  the  midst  of  us  in  our  striving  to  make 
ours  a  better  land. 

Our  country  won  Its  political  freedom  in  a 
long  and  cruel  war,  the  American  Revolution. 
Fifes  shrilled  and  drums  beat  as  the  con- 
tinentals. In  nondescript  garb,  assembled  to 
leeirn  the  rudiments  of  military  sklU  to  give 
battle  for  liberty.  But  hunger,  anguishing 
cold,  division,  frustration,  even  treachery, 
marked  the  course  of  these  long  years  of  war. 
Human  fortitude  needed  the  sustaining 
power  of  God's  hand;  human  sorrow  needed 
His  comfort.  Men  prayed,  and  it  was  as  if 
their  words  addressed  to  God  became  the 
building  blocks  of  a  great  temple  memorializ- 
ing our  faith  In  God. 

It  was  not  poetic  fancy  that  had  inscribed 
on  the  Liberty  Bell  a  verse  from  the  Bible, 
"Proclaim  Llb«-ty."  That  verse  from  Le- 
viticus was  In  the  deep  music  of  the  bell  as 
it  spoke  in  coiurageous  challenge  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed,  and 
spoke  again  in  solemn  trtvmiph  after  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallls  at  Yorktown. 

The  sacrifices  and  suffering  of  that  war  had 
deepened  America's  faith  in  God,  and  at  a 
divinely  propitious  time.  The  statesmen 
of  a  young  Nation  were  meeting  in  conven- 
tion to  give  constitutional  form  to  the 
kind  of  government  we  should  have.  And 
the  pioneers  were  already  on  the  march 
across  the  mountains  to  lay  claim  to  the 
fair  land  that  was  now  our  heritage  and  otu- 
responsibility. 

Our  deei:)ened  faith  made  us  a  God-fearing 
country.  That  faith  worked  In  the  conven- 
tion to  give  us  a  constitution  that  made  our 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people.  It  worked  In  the  westward 
march  of  a  young  Nation  to  make  our  goal 
more  than  the  appeasing  of  hunger  for  land 
and  wealth;  to  make  our  goal  the  creation 
of  an  American  civilization. 

In  the  halls  where  our  charters  of  govern- 
ment were  written,  in  the  little  wagon  trains 
crossing  the  eastern  mountains,  we  learned 
that  freedom  under  God  has  responsibilities. 
Because  we  were  a  God-fearing  people, 
neither  the  oligarch  in  government  nor  the 
marauder  on  the  frontier  took  command  of 


our  fortunes.  Our  land,  our  future,  bur 
destiny  lay  before  us  to  be  trusted  wisely  or 
to  be  wasted.  We  learned  restraint,  and 
we  learned  that  true  democracy  of  working 
together. 

The  pioneers  who  inarched  westward 
sought  farms  and  homes  and  shops.  They 
brought  their  skills,  their  inventions,  their 
diligence.  Their  homespun  goal  was  an 
orderly  and  productive  life.  Their  dream 
was  a  culture  available  to  all  men.  They 
built  schools  and  academies  for  their  chil- 
dren and  laid  deep  and  lasting  foundations 
for  education.  Scholarship  flowed  westward 
in  an  increasing  stream.  Libraries  and 
lyceums  flourished.  And  colleges  to  which 
unsung  and  dedicated  scholars  gave  their 
lives  sprang  up  in  such  nimibcrs  that  no 
ambitious  youth  was  more  than  a  day's 
horseback  ride  from  academic  groves. 

But  always,  there  were  churches,  rude  and 
humble  in  their  beginnings,  but  rising  in 
a  thousand  spires  as  men  paid  their  tithe  to 
God.  They  were  the  symbols  of  God  In  the 
midst  of  us. 

But  there  grew  up  a  great  division  tmiong 
the  States.  Debate  became  more  angry.  A 
solution  in  debate  failed  and  otir  Nation  was 
involved  in  civU  war.- 

Our  very  nationhood  was  put  to  the  test. 
There  were  prayerful  men  and  God-fearing 
men  on  each  side  of  the  battle  line.  We 
look  back  on  that  cruel  war  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  a  hundred  years,  and  we  have 
occasion  to  give  thanlcs  that  the  wounds 
were  tx>und  up.  Because  there  were  God- 
fearing men  on  both  sides,  we  were  spfu^d 
the  horror  of  a  war  without  c<mscience.  Out 
of  ths  crucible  of  civil  war.  war  between 
brothers,  came  the  word  of  Lincoln's  Second 
Inaugural  address:  "With  firmness  in  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right." 

Those  words  carried  us  tlirough  the 
chaotic  Reconstruction  days.  God  was  still 
in  the  midst  of  us,  giving  vision  to  those 
who  sought  His  guidance.  What  Lincoln 
gave  us  in  those  words  was  a  new  theme  of 
social  righteousness.  Not  social  Justice, 
which  smacks  of  legalism,  nor  a  social  gos- 
pel which  seeks  to  impose  its  dictate,  but 
social  rlghteo\isness  which  wells  up  in  the 
God-fearing  individual  when  he  seeks  God's 
guidance  and  fits  his  life  to  ttiat  Inner  chart. 

Lincoln's  words  are  with  us  today  as  we 
face  new  problems  which  cannot  be  solved 
by  compulsion  or  In  anger,  but  as  we  are 
firm  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right. 

The  Prophet  Micah  said  that  God's  re- 
quirements were  these:  that  we  deal  Justly, 
love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  our  God. 

Our  great  thanksgiving  in  this  year  and 
ho\ir  must  be  for  that  preciotis  heritage  of  a 
God-fearing  land.  And  our  great  avowal 
must  be  that  we  continue  as  a  Ood-fearing 
pieople. 

We  are  all  voyagers,  pilgrims,  explorers, 
looking  to  the  future.  As  the  mists  rise,  we 
see  revealed  the  shores  of  a  great  land.  The 
once  bleak  coast  now  rises  in  towers.  In- 
land, a  fair  country  stretches  away  rich  with 
chxux:hes,  homes,  farmsteads,  schools,  indus- 
trial plants,  railroads,  and  highwa]^.  There 
are  myriad  cities  vdth  parks  and  play- 
grounds—and great  halls  of  culture  and  the 
arts. 

This  is  our  land;  the  land  God-fearing 
people  built  by  keeping  their  faces  turned 
toward  the  light.  This  is  the  heritage  cour- 
age and  toil  and  prayer  and  self-discipline 
have  given  us. 

Our  prayer  of  thanksgiving  should  be 
Joined  to  a  prayer  of  new  dedication.  Our 
heritage  shall  not  be  lost.  This  faith  that 
God  will  stand  in  the  midst  of  us,  as  we  meet 
new  problems,  shall  not  be  abandoned. 

God  guided  us  as  a  nation  toward  ideals 
of  education  and  culture  and  for  that  con- 
cord of  high  purpose  which  alone  can  make 
us  act  as  good  citizens  for  the  common  good. 
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Lord  CJod  of  Hoets.  be  wltli  us  yet,  lest  we 
forget,  lest  we  forget. 

We  offer  our  thanks  and  we  make  our 
avowal.  Our  land  shall  not  be  less  beautiful 
for  our  having  lived  In  It.  Its  dream  shall 
not  be  less  because  we  fall  to  have  vision. 
Its  faith  in  God  shall  not  diminish  because 
we  abandon  faith.  Ood  Is  In  the  midst  of  us. 
We  shall  not  be  moved. 


Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or   KXW   TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11, 1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  on  the  recently  published  State 
Department  white  paper  on  Vietnam. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the 
I.  P.  Stone's  Weekly  for  March  9,  1965: 

[From  I.  P.  Stone's  Weekly,  Mar.  9, 1965] 
A  Reply  to  the  Wnrn;  Papek 

That  North  Vietnam  supports  the  guerril- 
las In  South  Vietnam  Is  no  more  a  secret 
than  that  the  United  States  supports  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  against  them. 
The  striking  thing  about  the  State  Depart- 
ment's new  white  i>aper  Is  how  little  support 
It  can  prove.  "Incontrovertible  evidence  of 
Hanoi's  elaborate  program  to  supply  its  forces 
in  the  south  with  weapons,  anununltlon,  and 
other  supplies,"  the  white  paper  says,  "has 
accimiulated  over  the  years."  A  detailed 
presentation  of  this  evidence  Is  In  appendix 
D;  unfortxinately  few  will  see  the  appendixes 
since  even  the  New  York  Times  did  not  re- 
print them,  though  these  are  more  revealing 
than  the  report.  Appendix  D  provides  a  list 
Of  weapons,  ammunition,  and  other  supplies 
of  Chinese  Communist,  Soviet,  Czechaslovak, 
and  North  Vietnamese  manufacture,  with  the 
dates  and  place  of  captiire  from  the  Vletcong 
guerrillas,  over  the  18-month  period  from 
June  1962  to  January  29  last  year  when  It 
was  presented  to  the  International  Control 
Commission.  The  Commission  was  set  up  by 
the  Geneva  agreement  of  1964.  Thla  list  pro- 
vides a  good  point  at  which  to  begin  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  white  paper. 

THK    PENTAGOK    nCTTKES 

To  put  the  figures  In  perspective,  we  called 
the  Pentagon  press  office  and  obtained  some 
figures  the  white  paper  does  not  supply — 
the  number  of  weapons  captured  from  the 
guerrUlas  and  the  number  lost  to  them  in 
recent  years: 

Captured  from 

ffuerrillas       Lost  to  them 

Year   1962 4,800  5.200 

Year   1963 5,400  8.500 

Year   1964 4,900  13,700 

3-year  total. .  15, 100  27, 400 

In  3  years,  the  guerrillas  captured  from 
our  side  12,300  more  weapons  than  they  lost 
to  us. 

What  lnte<reets  us  at  the  moment  Is  not 
thla  favOTable  balance  but  the  nimiber  of 
guerrilla  weapons  our  side  captured  dxirlng 
the  past  3  years.  The  grand  total  was  15,100. 
If  Hanoi  has  Indeed  engaged  in  an  "elaborate 
popogram"  to  supply  the  Vletcong,  one  would 
expect  a  substantial  number  of  enemy-pro- 
duced weapons  to  turn  up.  Here  is  the  sum 
total  of  enemy-produced  weapons  and  sup- 
plies In  that  18-month  tally  to  the  Control 
Commission:  72  rifles  (46  Soviet,  26  Czech); 
64  submachlneguns  (40  Czech,  24  French 
but  "modifled"  In  North  Vietnam);   15  car- 


bines (Soviet);  8  machlnegtms  («  Chinese, 
2  North  Vietnamese);  5  pistols  (4  Soviet,  1 
Czech);  4  mortars  (Chinese);  3  recoilless  75- 
miUlmeter  rifles  (Chinese);  3  recoilless  57- 
mlUtmeter  guns  (Chinese);  2  bazookas  (1 
Chinese,  1  Czech);  2  rocket  launchers  (Chi- 
nese); and  1  grenade  lavmcher  (Czech)  for  a 
total  of  179. 

This  is  not  a  very  Impyresslve  total.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Pentagon  figures,  we  captured  on 
the  average  7,500  weapons  each  18  months  in 
the  past  3  years.  If  only  179  Communist- 
made  weapons  tiUTied  up  in  18  months,  that 
Is  less  than  2'/2  percent  of  Uie  total.  Judg- 
ing by  these  white  paper  figures,  our  military 
are  wrong  in  estimating,  as  they  have  in 
recent  months,  that  80  percent  of  the  weap- 
ons used  by  the  guerrillas  are  captured  from 
us.  It  looks  as  if  the  proportion  Is  consid- 
erably higher.  The  material  of  North  Viet- 
namese origin  Included  only  those  24  French 
submachlnegtms  "modified"  In  North  Viet- 
nam, 2  machineguns  made  In  North  Vietnam, 
16  helmets,  a  uniform,  and  an  undisclosed 
number  of  mess  kits,  belts,  sweaters,  and 
socks.  Judging  by  this  tally,  the  main  re- 
taliatory blow  should  be  at  j^orth  Vietnam's 
clothing  factories. 

NOT    ENOUGH   FOR   A    BATTALION 

There  is  another  way  to  Judge  this  tally 
of  capttu^ed  Communist  wecpons.  A  Com- 
munist battalion  has  about  450  men.  It 
needs  500  rifies,  four  80-minimeter  mortars, 
eight  60-milUmeter  mortars,  and  at  least  4  re- 
coilless rifles.  The  weapon*  of  Communist 
origin  captured  in  18  months  would  not 
adequately  outfit  one  battalion.  The  figures 
in  the  appendix  on  ammxinition  captured 
provides  another  Index.  We  captxired  183 
(Chinese)  shells  for  a  60-mlllimeter  mortar. 
This  flres  about  20  shells  a  minute,  so  that 
was  hardly  enough  ammunition  for  10  min- 
utes of  firing.  There  were  100,000  (Chinese) 
cartridges  for  7.26-mllllmeter  machineguns. 
That  looks  impressive  untU  one  discovers 
on  checking  with  knowledgeable  military 
soiirces  that  these  machineguns  fire  600 
rounds  a  minute.  A  macblnegun  platoon 
normaaiy  has  four  machineguns.  This  was 
enough  ammunition  for  about  40  minutes  of 
firing  by  one  platoon.  Indeed,  if  the  ratio 
of  Communist-made  weapons  captured  is 
the  same  for  weaj>ons  used,  then  only  12 14 
days  of  those  18  months  were  fotight  by  the 
guerrillas  on  the  basis  of  Oommunlst-made 
supplies. 

If  these  flgiires  were  being  presented  in  a 
court  of  law,  they  would  run  up  against 
a  further  difficulty:  one  would  have  to  prove 
the  arms  actually  came  from  the  Communist 
side.  There  is  a  worldwide  market  In  sec- 
ond-hand weapons.  One  can  buy  Soviet, 
Czech,  and  Chinese  Communist  weapons  of 
all  kinds  only  2  miles  or  so  from  the  Penta- 
gon at  Interarmco,  Ltd.,  7  Prince  Street,  Alex- 
andria, Va.  Interarmco,  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  dealers,  can  provide  more  Conunu- 
nlst  weapons  than  we  picked  up  in  18 
months  on  Vietnamese  battlefields.  Inter- 
armco's  East  European  Communist  weapons 
come  In  large  part  from  the  huge  stocks  of 
Soviet  and  Czech  arms  captured  by  the  Is- 
raelis in  the  Suez  campaign.  It  has  Chinese 
Communist  weapons  captured  by  our  side  In 
the  Korean  war.  It  also  has,  of  course,  a 
wide  selection  of  our  own  military  surplus. 
This  has  turned  up  in  strange  places. 

For  example,  a  bock  on  the  Algerian  war, 
"Les  Algeriens  en  guerre,"  by  Dominique 
Darbols  and  Phillippe  Vingneau.  was  pub- 
lished In  Milan  In  1960  by  Feltrinelli.  It 
shows  pictures  of  FLN  (National  Liberation 
Front)  Algerian  rebels  wearing  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  uniforms  from  which  tlie  'USM"  and 
the  eagle  and  globe  insignia  have  not  even 
been  removed.  It  shows  Algerians  carrying 
XJJS.  BO-milllmeter  mortars  and  U.S.  .50-cali- 
ber  machineguns.  Such  photos  could  have 
been  used  by  France  to  acciise  the  United 
States  of  supplying  the  Algerian  rebels. 

The  State  Department's  white  i>aper  says 


"dramatic  new  proof  was  exposed  Just  as  this 
report  was  being  completed"  In  the  discov- 
ery of  a  suspected  Vletcong  arms  cargo  ship 
on  February  16.  The  New  York  Times  com- 
mented astringently  on  this  in  an  editorial 
February  28: 

"Apparently,  the  major  new  evidence  of  a 
need  for  escalating  the  war,  with  all  the 
hazard  that  this  entails,  was  provided  by  the 
sinking  In  a  South  Vietnamese  cove  earlier 
this  month  of  a  100-ton  cargo  ship  loaded 
with  Communist-made  small  arms  and  am- 
munition. A  ship  of  that  size  is  not  much 
above  the  oriental  Junk  class.  The  standard 
Liberty  or  Victory  ship  of  World  War  n  had 
a  capacity  of  7,150  to  7,650  tons." 

The  affair  of  the  cargoshlp  is  curious.  Un- 
til now  there  has  been  little  evidence  of 
arms  coming  in  by  ship.  A  huge  fleet  of 
small  vessels  patrols  the  coast  and  there  have 
been  glowing  stories  in  the  past  of  its  effi- 
ciency. "About  12,000  vessels,"  the  AP  re- 
ported from  Saigon  (New  York  Times,  Feb. 
22)  "are  searched  each  month  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  coastal  Junk  patrol  force  but 
arrests  are  rare  and^  no  significant  amounts 
of  incriminating  goods  or  weapons  ever  have 
been  found."  This  lone  case  of  a  whole  ship- 
load of  arms  Is  puzzling. 

NEW    NORTHERN    INITLTREES    CTTED 

The  white  paper's  story  on  the  Infiux  of 
men  from  the  north  also  deserves  a  closer 
analysis  than  the  newspapers  have  given  it. 
Appendix  C  provides  an  elaborate  table  from 
1959-60  to  1964  inclusive,  showing  the  num- 
ber of  "confirmed  military  Infiltrees  per  year 
from  the  north.  The  total  Is  given  as  19,550. 
One  way  to  measure  this  number  is  against 
that  of  the .  military  we  have  assigned  to 
South  Vietnam  In  the  same  years.  These 
now  total  23,500.  or  25  percent  more,  and 
1,000  are  to  be  added  In  the  near  future. 
The  number  of  North  Vietnamese  Infiltrees 
Is  "based  on  Information  •  •  •  from  at  least 
two  Independent  sources."  Nowhere  are  we 
told  how  many  men  who  Infiltrated  from  the 
North  have  actually  been  captured.  Ther? 
Is  reason  to  wonder  whether  the  count  of  In- 
filtrees may  be  as  bloated  as  the  count  of 
Vletcong  dead;  In  both  cases  the  number; 
used  are  estimates  rather  than  actual  bodie  . 

The  white  paper  calls  the  war  an  invasion 
and  claims  "that  as  many  as  75  percent  of 
the  more  than  4,400  Vletcong  who  are  known 
to  have  entered  the  South  In  the  first  8 
months  of  1964  were  natives  of  North  Viet- 
nam. But  a  careful  reading  of  the  text  and 
the  appendixes  turns  up  the  names  of  only 
six  North  Vietnamese  Infiltrees.  In  part  I 
of  the  white  paper,  section  B  gives  "individ- 
ual case  histories  of  North  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers sent  south  by  Hanoi  but  all  nine  of 
these  are  of  South  Vietnamese  origin.  The 
next  section,  C.  Is  headed  "Infiltration  of 
Native  North  Vietnamese."  It  names  five  in- 
filtrees but  one  of  these  is  also  from  the 
south.  That  leaves  four  North  Vletnamefe 
natives.  Then,  In  appendix  C,  we  are  given 
the  case  histories  and  photographs  of  nine 
other  Vletcong  sent  south  by  Hanoi.  Tlie 
report  does  not  explain  which  ones  were  orig- 
inally from  the  South  but  It  does  give  the 
names  of  Provinces  In  which  they  were  born. 
When  these  are  checked,  It  turns  out  that 
only  two  of  the  nine  were  bom  in  North 
Vietnam.  This  gives  us  a  total  of  si:c 
northern  infiltrees.  It  Is  strange  that  aft  it 
5  years  of  fighting,  the  white  paper  can  ciTe 
so  few. 

None  of  this  Is  dicussed  frankly  In  the 
white  paper.  To  do  so  would  be  to  brir- 
the  war  into  focus  as  a  rebellion  In  the  South, 
which  may  owe  some  men  and  materiel  to 
the  North  but  Is  largely  dependent  on  popu- 
lar Indigenous  support  for  Its  manpower,  n-^ 
it  Is  on  captured  U.S.  weapons  for  Its  supply. 
The  white  paper  withholds  all  evldenre 
which  points  to  a  civil  war.  It  also  falls  to 
tell  the  full  story  of  the  July  1962  spec  r  1 
report  by  the  International  Control  Commis- 
sion. Appendix  A  quotes  that  portion  in 
which  the  Commission,  2  to  1    (Poland  dis- 
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senting)  declared  that  the  North  had  In  spe- 
cific Instances  sent  men  and  material  south 
In  violation  of  the  Geneva  accords.  But 
nowhere  does  the  State  Department  mention 
that  the  same  report  also  condemned  South 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States,  delcarlng 
that  they  had  entered  into  a  military  al- 
liance in  violation  of  the  Geneva  agreements. 
The  United  States  was  criticized  because  It 
tlien  had  about  5,000  military  advisers  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  Geneva  accords  limited 
the  United  States  military  mission  to  the 
684  m  Vietnam  at  the  time  of  the  1954  cease- 
fire. The  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
were  also  criticized  by  the  ICC  for  hamstring- 
ing the  Commission's  efforts  to  check  on  im- 
ports of  arms  in  violation  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords. 

The  reader  would  never  guess  from  the 
white  paper  that  the  Geneva  accords  prom- 
ised that  elections  would  be  held  in  1956  to 
reunify  the  country.  The  1961  blue  book  at 
Icrist  mentioned  the  elections,  though  some- 
hr>w  maJiaglng  to  make  them  seem  a  plot. 
■It  was  the  Communists'  calculation,"  the 
blue  book  put  it,  "that  nationwide  elections 
scheduled  In  the  accords  for  1956  would  turn 
a:i  of  South  Vietnam  over  to  th»n.  The 
authorities  In  South  Vietnam  refused  to  fall 
i:;;o  this  well-laid  trap."  The  white  paper 
omits  mention  of  the  elections  altogether  and 
s.:ys,  "South  Vietnam's  refusal  to  fall  in  with 
Hanoi's  scheme  for  peaceful  takeover  oame  as 
a  heavy  blow  to  the  Communists."  This  is 
not  the  most  candid  and  objective  presenta- 
tion. From  the  Viet  Mlnh  point  of  view,  the 
failure  to  hold  the  elections  promised  them 
when  they  laid  down  their  arms  was  the  sec- 
ond broken  promise  of  the  West.  The  earlier 
one  was  in  1946  when  they  made  an  agree- 
ment to  accept  limited  autonomy  within  the 
French  union,  and  welcomed  the  returning 
French  troops  as  comrades  of  the  liberation. 
Most  of  the  French  military  did  not  want  to 
recognize  even  this  llnUted  form  of  Independ- 
ence, and  chose  Instead  the  road  which  led 
after  8  years  of  war  to  Dienbienphu. 

THAT  ECONOMIC   MIRACLE  AGAIN 

The  most  disingenuous  part  of  the  white 
paper  is  that  In  which  It  discusses  the  origins 
of  the  present  war.  It  pictxires  the  war  as  an 
attack  from  the  north,  launched  In  despera- 
tion because  the  "economic  miracle"  In  the 
south  under  Diem  had  destroyed  Communist 
hopes  of  a  peaceful  takeover  from  within. 
E'.en  the  strategic  hamlets  are  described  as 
"designed  to  Improve  the  peasant's  liveli- 
hood' and  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  for 
the  first  time  in  history  a  guerrilla  war  spread 
not  becatise  the  people  were  discontented  but 
because  their  lot  was  improving. 

Tlie  true  story  Is  a  story  of  lost  opportu- 
nities. The  Communist  countries  acquiesced 
in  the  failure  to  hold  elections.  Diem  had  a 
ch.ince  to  make  his  part  of  the  country  a 
democratic  showcase.  The  year  19i56  was  a 
bad  one  in  the  north.  Tliere  was  a  pheasant 
U])rising  and  widespread  resentment  among 
the  Intellectuals  over  the  Communist  Party's 
lie.ivyhanded  thought  control.  But  Diem  on 
tlie  other  side  of  the  17th  parallel  was  busy 
erecting  a  dictatorship  of  his  own.  In  1956 
he  abolished  elections  even  for  village  coun- 
cils. In  1957  his  mobs  smashed  the  press  of 
the  one  legal  opposition,  the  Democratic  Bloc, 
when  it  dared  criticize  the  Government. 
Tiiat  was  the  beglruilng  of  a  campaign  to 
witje  out  every  form  of  opposition.  It  was 
th;s  campaign  and  the  oppressive  exactions 
IniTJosed  on  the  peasantry,  the  fake  land  re- 
f"rm.  and  the  concentration  camps  Diem  set 
up  for  political  opponents  of  all  kinds,  which 
SI:  red  ever-wider  rebellion  from  1958  onward 
in  the  grassroots  l>efore  North  Vietnam  gave 
sujiptort.  It  was  this  which  drove  opposition- 
ists of  all  kinds  Into  alliance  with  the  Com- 
m'tnists  In  the  national  liberation  front. 

Long  before  the  ncwth  was  accused  of  Inter- 
freiice.  Its  Government  was  complaining  to 
the  Control  Commission  of  "border  and  alr- 
space  violations  by  the  south  and  Infringe- 


ments of  the  Geneva  agreement  by  the  intro- 
duction of  arms  and  UJ5.  servloemen."  For 
4  years  after  Geneva,  both  North  Vietnam, 
and  China  followed  tb«  "peaceful  coezlBt- 
enoe"  poUcy  while  the  United  States  turned 
South  Vietnam  Into  a  military  base  and  a 
military  dictatorship.  It  is  in  this  story  the 
white  paper  does  not  tell,  and  the  popular 
discontent  It  does  not  mention,  that  the  re- 
bellion and  the  aid  from  the  north  had  their 
origins. 


Speech  Deliyered  by  tfie  Honorable  Syl- 
vester J.  Garamella,  National  President 
of  the  Italian  Execatiyes  of  America, 
Inc.,  on  die  Occasion  of  the  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Birth  of  Amerigo  Vespucci 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   KEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1965 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  evening,  March  9, 
1965,  I  had  the  great  honor  of  being  the 
guest  of  the  Italian  Executives  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  at  a  dinner  commemorating  the 
511th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
great  hero  and  explorer,  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci. 

A  very  interesting  and  stirring  speech 
was  delivered  at  the  dinner  by  the  Hon- 
orable Sylvester  J.  Graramella,  national 
president  of  the  Italian  Elxecutives  of 
America.  Inc.  Under  the  permission 
heretofore  granted  me  by  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House.  I  include  herevi-ith 
Commissioner  Oaramella's  remarks : 
Address  of  Hon.  Stlvester  J.  Carameixa 

As  national  president  of  the  Italian  Execu- 
tives of  America,  I  want,  at  the  very  outset, 
to  congratulate  Elio  Grande,  who  has  so 
capably  spearheaded  the  organization  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  chapter  information  of 
the  "Executives" — and  arranged  this  fine 
dinner  tonight.  To  you,  and  to  your  fine 
membership,  Elio,  I  say  "Benvenuti."  I 
know  that  you  will  lend  great  credit  to  tis 
all  and  that  your  chapter  wUl  grow  in  num- 
bers, and  that  It  will  become  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  our  organization — helping  us  to 
carry  out  our  aim  to  "present  the  true  image 
of  22  million  Italo-Americans  in  the  United 
States  to  the  public  through  aU  media  of 
communication." 

Our  organization  is  a  nonpartisan  one, 
comprised  of  executives,  whose  membership 
is  open  to  anyone,  Italian  or  not,  of  any 
political  persuasion,  who  is  interested  in 
helping  us  communicate  this  true  Image  to 
the  American  public. 

In  considering  what  I  would  say  this  eve- 
ning, I  thought  of  many  topics  and  subjects. 
Somehow  one  kept  predominating  in  my 
mind.  I  certainly  wanted  to  talk  about  our 
"Executives,"  but  I  kept  seeing  the  pano- 
rama of  our  President's  program  for  the 
creation  of  oxu-  Great  Society — I  remembered 
the  Renaissance  and  began  comparing  It  to 
the  Great  Society — I  will  now,  therefore,  for 
Just  a  few  moments,  discuss  with  you  "Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson — the  master  architect 
of  the  Renaissance  in  the  20th  centxiry." 

As  you  know,  the  Renaissance  was  the  re- 
birth of  the  Golden  Age  of  h\imanlsm  and 
the  arts.  It  began  in  Italy,  the  cradle  of 
civilization  and  the  seat  of  the  Old  Roman 
Empire.  It  then  spread  throughout  aU  of 
Europe.  A  spirit  of  general  elevation  and 
enlightenment   was   created   and    a   happier 


era  resulted,  productive  of  such  great  per- 
sonalities, as  Leonardo  Da  Vind,  Buonarroti 
Michelangelo.  Nioolo  MacchlaveUl.  DeUa 
Robbia,  Raphael,  Francesco  Petrarca.  Ben- 
venuto  CeUii^.  Oameo,  Pope  Jiiliiis  H.  and 
many,   many   ottaers. 

It  was  a  rich  period  which  Influenced  art. 
philosophy,  science,  government,  the  pro- 
fessions, religion  and  ecclesiastical  law. 
Great  changes  In  the  mode  of  Hying  and 
civilization  were  brought  about  In  aU  of 
Europe,  'nie  best  thoughts  were  produced — 
learning  was  respected,  commerce  flourished, 
many  wonderful  books  were  written,  and 
great  art  masterpieces 'were  created.  Crea- 
tive skill  Indeed  marched  forward. 

The  Renaissance  began  by  looking  back- 
ward into  the  past  and  before  long  It  was 
looking  forward  Into  the  future.  A  bridge 
was  created  between  the  Iflddie  Ages  and 
modem  times. 

How  do  we  now  compare  all  of  this  to 
the  present-day  efforts  of  dur  President — 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson — who  has  looked 
into  OTur  present  and  is  creating  a  bridge 
to  our  future? 

Just  as  a  new  CliristiEm  civilization  re- 
sulted from  the  pioneering  spirit  at  the 
Renaissance,  so  will  the  pioneering  spirit 
of  the  Chief  Executive — the  architect  of  the 
Renaissance  of  the  20th  centiiry — ^lead  ua  to 
a  better  way  of  life — with  a  distinct  dUTer- 
ence,  however. 

The  Renaissance  did  not  touch  the  cocn- 
mon  people,  the  worlOng  masses,  the  poor 
and  the  needy.  It  considered  only  the  no- 
bility  and   the    aristocracy. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Great  Society 
touches  everyone — the  rich  and  the  poor 
alike,  the  lowly,  the  uneducated,  the  Ul 
housed,  the  sick,  and  those  at  the  very  top 
of  the  ladder  of  success. 

It  Is  the  first  tnUy  Great  Society — com- 
plete society — touching  the  lives  of  the  most 
humble  and  of  the  greatest — with  oppor- 
tunity for  everyone — the  right  to  a  Jc*,  to  a 
decent  living  wage,  to  proper  medical  care,  to 
assistance  in  old  age,  to  comfortable  hous- 
ing— where  the  chUdren  of  the  poorest 
artisans  have  an  opportunity  for  education — 
where  all  erf  society  is  enriched  without  re- 
gard to  race,  color,  or  creed— where  we  will 
enjoy  a  fluorescence  in  art,  literature,  music, 
and  the  sciences. 

Where  do  the  Italian  executives  of  Amer- 
ica now  fit  Into  this  panorama  of  the  Great 
Society?  We  are.  If  you  will,  a  segment,  a 
symbol  of  the  22  mUllon  Americans  of  Italian 
heritage  In  the  United  States— the  largest 
ethnic  minority  in  our  country — a  minority 
which  has  helped  to  build  our  rallroculB. 
mined  our  coal  for  Industry,  and  helped  In 
so  many  ways  to  bring  this  land  to  the 
status  It  enjo3rB  today — which  has  F«"oduced 
men  in  government  of  whom  we  can  all  be 
proud — men  such  as  we  honied  today  at 
the  Italian  Embassy  when  the  executives 
presented  this  tablet  to  His  ExceUency,  Am- 
bassador Sergio  Fenoaltea — 39  Italian- 
American  Congressmen,  living  and  dead,  rep- 
resenting ail  political  parties  since  Frances 
B.  Splnola  who  served  from  1887-01 — aU  men 
of  distinction  and  dedicated  to  service  who 
discharged  their  stewardship  In  office  with 
credit  to  themselves  and  their  heritage. 
Leading  the  list  is  Hon.  John  O.  Pastou, 
U.S.  Senates-  from  Rhode  Island,  who  only 
recently  distinguished  himself  as  the  keynote 
speaker  at  a  national  convention,  who  elec- 
trified the  country  with  his  dynamic  oratory 
before  the  television  cameras  in  that  Jam- 
packed  auditorium — I  would  like  to  read  the 
names  on  this  tablet : 

John  O.  Pastore,  of  Rhode  Island;  Joseph 
P.  Aooabbo,  of  New  York;  Hugh  J.  Addonlzlo, 
of  New  Jersey;  Victor  L.  Anf uso,  of  New  York; 
P.  Anntjmzio,  of  Illinois;  Anthony  Camlnettl 
of  California;  Louis  J.  Caposzoli.  of  New 
York;  Anthony  Cavalcante,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Peter  A.  Cavlcchla,  of  New  Jersey;  Louis  Gary 
Clemente,  of  New  York;  Silvio  O.  Contx,  of 
Massachusetts;  Albert  Cretella.  of  Connectl- 
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cut;  Emxuo  Q.  Daddakio,  of  Connecticut; 
Thomas  D'Alesandro.  Jr.,  of  Maryland;  Domi- 
MiCK  V.  Daniels,  of  New  Jersey;  John  H. 
Dknt.  of  Pennsylvania;  George  A.  Dondero,  of 
Michigan;  Dantz  B.  Fascell,  of  Florida;  Paul 
A.  Pino,  of  New  York;  and  Foster  Pvuxiolo,  of 
I^assachusetts. 

ROBStT  N.  GiAiMO,  of  Connecticut;  Peter  C. 
Granata,  of  Illinois;  Fiorello  La  Guardla,  of 
New  York;  James  J.  Lanzetta,  of  New  York; 
RoBEBT  Leogett,  Of  California;  Roland  V. 
Llbonati,  of  Illinois;  Vlto  Marcantonlo,  of 
New  York;  George  P.  Miller,  of  California; 
JOSEPH  G.  MiNisH,  of  New  Jersey;  Albert  P. 
Morano,  of  Connecticut:  Vincent  L.  Palml- 
sano,  of  Maryland;  Peter  W.  Rodimo,  Jr.,  of 
New  Jra-sey:  Teno  Roncalio.  of  Wyoming; 
Alfred  E.  Santangelo,  of  New  York;  James  P. 
Scobllck,  of  Pennsylvania;  Carlton  J. 
Sickles,  of  Maryland;  Francis  P.  Splnola,  of 
New  York;  Anthony  F.  Tauriello,  of  New 
York;  and  J.  V.  Vigortto,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Today  Is  the  511th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  a  great  Italian — Amerigo  Vespucci — who 
was  the  first  to  sight  Cape  Canaveral — now 
Cape  Kennedy,  from  which  our  space  explor- 
ations are  so  successfully  being  conducted — 
iinder  the  aegis  of  our  National  Aeronautical 
Space  Administration  and  the  guidance  at 
our  President,  and  where  new  horizons  are 
constantly  being  achieved. 

The  Great  Society  will,  also  under  the 
giiidance  of  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  carry 
us  to  new  horizons  in  living — the  master 
architect  of  this  Renaissance  in  our  century 
can  exi>ect  to  find  support,  inspiration,  and 
cooperation  fnnn  Italo-Americans  through- 
out the  country  and  from  organizations  such 
as  oiu^. 

I  am  sure  that  when  the  story  of  our  future 
Is  eventually  v^rltten  in  the  pages  of  history, 
that  the  Italian-Americans  will  have  ac- 
quitted themselves  with  honor,  ability,  and 
dedication. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  or  Laws  or  the  United  States 

Title  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
and  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shail  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  S  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 

Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations, MAPS,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1&36.  c.  630,   S  2,  49  Stat.   1546.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 


bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  OfiQcial  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7^ -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorlred  to  be  inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6 '/a -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  retiimed  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Recobd  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee) .  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— Ttxe  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  comniittee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  b«  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  l>e  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shaU  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 


ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequentlj 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  ol 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  .^p- 
pendlx  to  the  Congressional  Record  shai;  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  ihe 
OflBcial  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  froir, 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respemve 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  siiall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  i^em 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Hciises 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  -he 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  Hcnise 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  p,x- 
tenslon  submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  inst.mce 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Rei.  orb 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  ooEt 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  v,!.en 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  sliall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  aiticle 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Oflficial 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressioxal 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  ni.ike 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  p:  ice 
in  the  proceedings. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extrtuts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  then^of 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150  p 
1939). 


Jack  Reese,  Shawnee,  Okla.,  Wins 
National  Editorial  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREQS 

OP 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10. 1965 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  of  Valley  Forge,  Pa., 
has  cited  Jack  A.  Reese,  managing  editor 
of  the  Shawnee,  Okla.,  News-Star,  for  a 
national  editorial  award  for  a  significant 
contribution  in  the  area  of  responsible 
citizenship. 

It  is  good  to  see  this  citation  go  to  an 
outstandingly  capable  editor  in  my  home 
cominunity. 

Ross  U.   Porter,   editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  News-Star,  described  the 
citation  in  the  following  article : 
Ree.>e  Wins  National  Award  for  EDrroRiAL 

Jnck  Reese,  News-Star  managing  editor,  has 
won  a  national  editorial  award,  the  George 
Watliington  Honor  Medal,  for  a  significant 
contribution  in  the  area  of  respouElble  citi- 

renhhip. 

Announcement  of  the  award  was  made 
Monday  by  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge,  which  Is  headed  by  former  Pres- 
iden*  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  as  chairman, 
and  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  vice 
cha:rman. 

Reese's  prize-winning  editorial,  "The  Mag- 
nificence of  the  Ballot  Box,"  published  May 
3,  1054.  was  a  dramatic  appeal  for  Pottawa- 
tonue  County  citizens  to  exercl£e  their  right 
to  vote. 

D.te  for  regional  award  presentations  for 
State  winners  will  be  announced  at  a  later 
date. 

T!ie  News-Star  managing  editor  is  one  of 
21  individuals  and  organizations  in  Okla- 
homa to  win  citations  from  the  national 
organization  and  the  only  Oklahoma  news- 
paper editorial  writer  to  be  honored. 

The  George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
Awiii.'-d  is  reserved  for  individuals  who  dis- 
play "outstanding  accomplishment  In  help- 
ing to  achieve  a  better  understanding  of  the 
American  way  of  life." 

Rffse,  who  Joined  the  News-Star  as  a  re- 
porter in  1951,  was  cited  by  the  American 
PoMtii'al  Science  Association  in  May  1964, 
for  excellence  in  reporting  public  affairs.  He 
rece.  ed  as  a  prize  a  week-long,  all-expense 
temiimr  which  dealt  exclusively  with  current 
polii  .  ai  problems.  In  1963,  he  received  the 
Mar  ;;all  Gregory  Award  for  reporting,  an 
ton  r  given  by  the  Oklahoma  Education  As- 
tocintion. 

Hi?  series,  "This  Business  of  Education," 
forn-.cd  the  basis  for  both  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  and  Oklahoma 
Eciu,    t ion  Association  honors. 

He  is  twice  winner  of  the  WllUam  Allen 
Wliip  top  news  Etory  award,  given  by  Stauf- 
fer  Publications,  in  1954  and  1955.  In  1954. 
he  R:id  Truman  Richardson,  now  adminis- 
trat:e  assistant  to  Congressman  Tom  Steed, 
^erc  nominated  for  the  Pulitzer  Prize  lor 
local  reporting. 
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Reese  Is  currently  enrolled  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  in  two  government  courses, 
working  In  his  spare  time  on  a  master's  de- 
gree. His  wife.  Dr.  Virginia  Denyer  Reese, 
OBU  professor  of  music  (organ) ,  received  her 
Ph.  D.  last  summer  from  OU. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
School  of  Journalism,  Reese  was  active  In 
campus  activities,  serving  as  president  of 
the  on  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  Journalism 
fraternity. 

The  Reese  family  lives  at  2705  Frank  Buck 
Drive. 

The  prize-winning  editorial.  "The  Mag- 
nificence of  the  Ballot  Box,"  follows: 
The  Magnct-icence  or  the  Ballot  Box 

(EnrroR's  Note. — Jack  Reese,  News-Star 
managing  editor,  wrote  this  editorial  for  pub- 
lication May  3,  1964,  urging  Pottawatomie 
County  voters  to  cast  their  ballots  In  the 
May  5  primary  election.  The  editorial  won 
a  George  Washington  Honor  Medal  from  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge.) 

Cklahomans — 1,224,410  strong — could  vote 
Tuetday  if  they  wanted  to  do  It,  but  chances 
are  they  won't.    Not  all  of  them,  at  least. 

Instead,  some  600,000 — maybe  a  few  more — 
will  take  the  time  to  exercise  a  privilege, 
revered  across  the  world  as  the  stirring  sym- 
bol of  a  free  society. 

All  1,224,410  of  them  should  vote  Tuesday. 

Few  people  will  argue  about  the  vote,  but 
any  poll  taker  of  political  sentiments  in  pre- 
election days  will  tell  you  that  he  encoun- 
ters a  lot  of  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  voter. 

Some  will  even  brag  about  their  lack  of 
Interest,  or  shrug  their  voices  over  a  tele- 
phone that  they  "never  bother  about  things 
like  that."  Sometimes  there  is  an  irksome 
smugness  to  their  tone. 

Basically,  though,  they  dont  mean  to  be 
negligent.  They  Just  never  get  around  to 
calling  one  of  the  telephone  numbers  listed 
In  innumerable  ads  offering  free  rides  to  the 
polls  or  they  let  minor  interruptions  deter 
them  from  a  vital  duty.  There  Is  no  one 
there  to  push  or  coax. 

The  ballot  box  doesn't  beg  anyone. 

It's  there  In  the  same  place  every  election 
to  be  used — or  not  used — by  any  man  or 
woman  who  has  any  feeling  at  all  about  being 
free. 

The  ballot  box — plus  the  laws  which  stem 
from  its  powerful  force — Is  about  the  only 
"sure-fire"  protection  In  the  world  for  free- 
dom. 

Freedom  demands  concern,  vigil,  intelli- 
gence and  use.  As  with  most  things.  If  it 
Isn't  used,  It  tends  to  wither,  becomes  almost 
Innocuous.  Luckily  for  the  apathetic  ones, 
there  are  enough  concerned  still  around  to 
"lift  the  roof"  occasionally. 

The  voter  decision  can  be  felt  literally 
around  the  world  via  the  ballot  box.  Amer- 
icans have  had  the  destiny  of  freedom  hoist- 
ed atop  their  shoulders  as  a  beacon  for  all 
men  who  yearn  for  the  right  to  live  iin- 
molested  by  tyranny. 

From  the  Nation's  inception,  its  citizens 
have  battled,  bled,  and  died  for  the  right 
to  choose  their  own  government.  Their 
fledgling  efforts  provide  for  today's  youth 
a  storybook  of  courage,  carved  of  flesh,  blood 
and  Ideas.  They  have  never  failed  yet  to  pro- 
tect that  heritage  gained  on  the  battlefields 
of  the  world  from  the  stinking,  swampy 
wasteland  of  Eome  far-off  island  to  the  bitter 
cold  frustration  of  a  Germany,  or  a  Korea. 


Any  hamlet  In  America  has  Its  rollcall  of 
those  who  gave  the  sacrifice;  thousands  of 
homes  have  pictures  of  fresh-faced  youths 
in  uniform  who  never  came  back.  Sometimes 
their  names  are  emblazoned  In  stone  across 
the  broad  base  of  some  memorial  shaft,  which 
Etands  as  a  silent  challenge  to  thoss  who 
live. 

At  any  election  time,  Americans  should 
be  given  an  awesome  reminder  that  even 
today  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  world's 
population  lives  in  a  democratic  republic. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  world  is  free  for 
a  lifetime  from  the  terrible  onslaught  of 
totalitarian  oppression. 

In  America,  no  one  will  ever  shove  a  gun 
at  you  to  effect  his  will  or  tell  you  for  whom 
to  vote.  Few  wUl  even  tell  you  that  you 
must  vote. 

But  you  should. 

There  are  a  total  of  24,376  voters  In  Pot- 
tawatomie County.  The  rollcall  includes 
22,115  Democrats,  2,203  Republicans,  and  58 
Independents. 

J.  T.  Weedman,  secretary  of  the  county 
election  board.  Is  enthusiastic  about  an  ex- 
pected voter  turnout  of  14,000.  a  little  over 
50  percent  of  the  potential. 

If  you  have  any  concern  at  all  about 
the  county  in  which  you  live,  the  State  or 
Nation  in  which  you  seek  your  own  personal 
purstiit  of  happiness,  do  something  about 
that  concern  Tuesday — spend  a  few  minutes 
In  the  caure  of  liberty  in  the  quiet  sanctity 
of  a  Totlng  booth,  the  basic  gymbol  of  the 
democratic  process. 


A  Tribute  to  Postmaster  J.  F.  Grimes, 
of  De  Soto,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  inspiring  stories  of  devo- 
tion to  post  office  service  was  recently 
printed  in  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
about  the  postmaster  in  De  Soto,  Tex., 
Mr.  J.  F.  Grimes.  To  illustrate  the  per- 
sonal interest,  pride,  and  contributions 
which  Mr.  Grimes  has  made  to  the  Post 
Office,  I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Been   Fun,   Mr.   Grimes 
(By  Kent  Blflle) 

The  De  Soto  Post  Office  Is  a  little  stack  of 
bricks,  20  by  20  feet.  "That's  the  whole  she- 
bang," Postmaster  J.  F.  Grimes  allowed 
Wednesday. 

Nodding  at  a  fetching  girl  who  had  come 
to  fetch  the  mall,  he  said,  "Howdy,  Margaret." 

Grimes,  52,  De  Soto  Postmaster  since  1969, 
Is  anxiously  patting  a  cowboy-booted  foot 
these  days,  waiting  to  move  into  a  spanking 
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new  52  by  52-foot  Ptederal  building  down  the 
street. 

As  Postmaster,  he  has  seen  the  town  grow 
from  a  crossroads  of  1,500  to  a  budding  city  of 
6,200. 

"Kind  of  hate  to  see  De  Soto  grow.  In  a 
way,"  he  mused,  "Can't  accommodate  folks  in 
a  big  town  the  way  you  can  In  a  little  town. 
"Hi  there,  Leon. 

"You  know  what  I  mean?  You  can't  find 
the  time  to,  say,  call  up  Aunt  Hattle  and  tell 
her  she's  got  that  letter  she's  been  waiting 
for. 

"How  you  been,  Edith? 
"And  you  can't  always  stick  stamps  on  for 
people  who  forget  to  put  postage  on  the  let- 
ters they  mail.    Things  like  that." 

But  Postmaster  Grimes  finds  time  to  do 
more  than  he  lets  on.  Often,  he  gives  lolli- 
pops to  the  kids  so  they  can  lick  them  while 
their  elders  lick  stamps.  Sometimes  It's  bub- 
blegum. 

And  people  who  know  Grimes  say  he  has 
never  refused  to  come  down  after  hours  or  on 
Sunday  to  hand  over  a  package  to  a  customer 
who  has  found  a  parcel  card  in  his  box  and 
phoned  the  Postmaster  at  home. 
"'Whatcha'  say,  Charlie?" 
On  Christmas  Day,  Grimes  ts  up  at  first 
light,  delivering  by  auto,  parcels  to  folks 
without  phones. 

He  winced.  "Never  will  forget  last  Christ- 
mas. I  phoned  a  fellow,  got  him  out  of  bed 
to  come  down  and  get  a  parcel.  Turned  out. 
It  was  for  another  man  with  the  same  name." 
That  may  have  spelled  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  personalized  mall  service  in  De  Soto, 
"m,  Lee. 

"A  lot  of  th^  oldtimers  still  refuse  to  mbo 
proper  addresses.  They  think  you  ought  to 
know  who  they  are. 

"Well,  I  know  them.  I've  lived  here  all  my 
life.  And  Improper  addresses  were  OK  when 
I  was  the  only  one  working  In  the  p>08t  ofQce. 
"But  now  I've  got  four  employees  plus  a 
letter  carrier  from  Dallas  and  a  rural  carrier 
from  Lancaster.  They  can't  be  expected  to 
know  everybody.  And  I  don't  handle  all  the 
letters  nowadays." 

Grimes  has  torn  out  windows  and  doors  and 
stunted  his  already  dwarfed  post  oSace  lobby 
making  room  for  an  added  262  boxes.  What's 
left  Is  a  space  barely  big  enough  for  a  poster 
saying  a  man  named  Maps  Is  wanted  for 
crossing  a  State  line  to  avoid  prosecution. 

What's  the  address  of  the  De  Soto  Post 
Office? 

"Well,  now.  let's  see." 

What  was  that  Grimes  had  said  about 
proper  addresses? 

"That'd  be  about  100  North  Hampton,  I  be- 
lieve." 

The  roomier,  new  building  Is  at  110  North 
Hampton  in  De  Soto.  It'll  be  dedicated  with 
dignitaries  and  speeches  and  all  later  this 
month. 

"How're  you,  Mrs.  Darby?" 


Charles  H.  Goodricli,  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
Wint  the  VFW  "Voice  of  Democracy" 
Contest  for  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TIXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
sponsors  a  contest  among  high-school 
students  throughout  our  country  in 
which  the  boys  and  girls  must  write 
and  submit  to  a  national  panel  a  script 


on  citizenship.  It  Is  known  as  the 
"Voice  of  Democracy"  contest.  The 
State  winners  are  brought  to  Washing- 
ton to  attend  the  annual  congressional 
banquet  of  the  VFW,  and  they  have  al- 
ways been  one  of  the  finest  groups  of 
boys  and  girls  I  have  seen. 

This  year  the  national  winner  was 
Mr.  Charles  Goodrich,  of  West  Virginia, 
and  his  theme  was  "The  Challenge  of 
Citizenship."  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  insert  this  script  in  the  Congres- 
siONAi.  Record  : 

The  Challenge  of  Citizsnship,  1964-65 
(By   Charles    H.    Goodrich,    Huntington,    W. 
Va.,  first  place  winner,  "Voice  of  Democ- 
racy" scrlptwrltlng  contest) 
Citizenship,  unfortunately,  does  not  mean 
the   same  thing  the   world   over.     When   I 
say    citizenship,    we.    in    this   country,    are 
naturally  reminded  of  freedom,  for  the  brand 
of  citizenship  which  each  of  us  should  live 
is  founded  on  and  cannot  exist  without  free- 
dom.    In  other  parts  of  the  world,  where 
freedom  is  restricted  or  eten  withheld,  cit- 
izenship loses  its  meaning  and  we  might  as 
well  give  It  the  name  existenceship  or  own- 
ership. 

The  benefits  of  our  type  of  citizenship  are 
well  known.  Among  the  many  blessings  our 
country  offers  are  freedom  to  order  our  lives, 
freedom  to  form  and  hold  our  own  opinions, 
freedom  to  worship  as  we  please,  and  many, 
many  more.  We  are  constantly  reminded 
that  along  with  the  pleasure  of  these  gifts 
goes  a  responsibility  and  »  duty  to  preserve 
them.  How  can  these  responsibilities  be 
carried  out?  How  can  we  safeguard  our 
freedom?  This  is  the  challenge  of  citizen- 
ship. 

People  who  have  accepted  this  challenge  in 
the  past  are  familiar  to  til  of  us.  Among 
them  are  the  freethinking  nobles  who  dared 
defy  tradition  and  forced  King  John  to  sign 
the  Magna  Carta.  There  was  also  a  small 
group  of  plain,  proud  farmers  who  stood  in 
the  way  of  British  regulars  on  Concord 
Bridge,  and  a  devoted  group  of  55  men  who 
risked  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
sacred  honor,  by  signing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Today,  it  is  easy  to  forget  what  an  ad- 
vantage fftee  thinking  and  free  enterprise 
gives  us  over  nations  where  freedom  is 
compromised.  It  is  likewise  easy  to  recoxint 
the  men  of  the  post  who  have  met  freedom's 
challenges.  Many  cltizeos,  however,  wish 
to  know  what  we  can  do  for  our  country 
now,  what  the  challenge  of  citizenship  is 
today.  To  gain  appreciation  of  our  free- 
doms, the  formula  is  simply  to  enjoy  them 
and  to  use  them.  We  should  take  every 
opportunity  to  use  our  freedom  not  as  a 
license,  but  as  a  liberty  to  be  enjoyed.  The 
danger  in  keeping  our  freedoms  in  reserve 
(something  to  fall  back  oA)  is  that  one  day. 
when  we  need  freedom  most,  we  may  find 
nothing  there.  For  instance,  we  should  con- 
stantly and  conscientiously  form  opinions 
and  express  them  at  every  opportunity.  The 
only  time  many  Americans  bother  to  form 
opinions  on  public  issues  Is  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore election  day  in  November.  Even  then, 
they  merely  vote  and  never  bother  to  dis- 
cuss the  issues.  I  am  not  condemning  this 
system;  however,  if  the  only  way  p>eople 
express  their  op>lnlons  is  by  pulling  a  voting 
lever,  this  is  keeping  vip  on  freedonx  of 
speech  about  as  well  as  we  wotild  keep  up 
on  world  events  by  reading  a  newspaper  every 
4  years. 

At  the  same  time  we  make  and  express 
our  conscientious  opinions,  we  should  listen 
to  what  people  have  to  say.  By  listening 
t»  others,  ovu*  opinions  become  tempered 
with  a  sense  of  tolerence  and  understanding 
that  comes  from  looking  at  all  sides  of  a 
problem.  Of  course,  th«  finest  and  most 
high  minded  of  Ideas  do  qo  good  unless  they 


are  backed  with  action.  For  instance,  if 
our  State  needs  revenue  to  raise  the  quality 
of  our  schools,  we  should  take  action  by 
working  for  candidates  who  will  support 
education,  or  better  yet,  run  for  office  our- 
selves. 

Along  with  people  who  may  temper  our 
opinions,  there  are  always  those  with  whom 
we  disagree  completely.  Since  it  Is  im- 
portant that  the  rights  of  a  minority  be 
protected,  we  might  well  adopt  the  atti- 
tude of  Voltaire  when  he  said :  "I  disapprove 
of  what  you  say,  but  I  will  defend  to  the 
death  your  right  to  say  it."  This  type  of 
chivalrous  feeling,  championing  the  rights 
of  others,  is  the  principle  on  which  our  coun- 
try was  founded. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  free- 
dom today  depends  on  oxu:  willingness  to 
keep  using  our  freedoms,  not  to  hold  them 
in  reserve.  It  depends  on  otur  ability  to  look 
at  all  sides  of  a  problem  and  let  our  opin- 
ions be  tempered  by  those  of  others.  Finally, 
it  rests  with  our  concern,  not  merely  for  our 
own  rights,  but  for  the  rights  of  people  who 
disagree  with  us.  This  is  the  challenge  of 
citizenship.  Keep  oiu:  freedom  from  rusting 
with  neglect.  It  Is  one  of  the  few  things 
that  will  never  wear  out  with  use. 


Art  and  the  Goyernment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREOS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Friday,  March  12,  Issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  contains  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Art  and  the  Government."  The 
editorial  is  particularly  noteworthy,  in 
that  it  points  out  a  major  area  of  con- 
cern in  connection  with  the  proposed 
legislation  calUng  for  subsidies  to  the 
arts  and  humanities.  The  editorial  de- 
serves the  attention  and  consideration 
of  every  Member  of  this  body,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Art  and  the  Government 

"Speakin'  of  art,"  the  Indiana  poet,  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  is  said  to  have  remarked 
during  a  boring  symphony  concert,  "I  know 
a  man  in  Terre  Haute  that  can  spit  clean 
over  a  boxcar." 

That  is  precisely  the  problem  raised  by 
President  Johnson's  proposal  of  a  Federal 
program  to  subsidize  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties. What  is  art?  What  are  the  humani- 
ties? And  who  is  to  decide  which  of  them 
are  worthy  of  being  nourished  by  the  tax- 
payers? 

The  bill  accompanying  Mr.  Johnson's  mes- 
sage defines  the  "arts"  as  including  music. 
dance,  drama,  folk  art,  creative  writing,  ar- 
chitecture, painting,  motion  pictures,  photog- 
raphy, craft  arts,  television,  and  radio.  The 
word  "humanities"  covers  projects  in  lan- 
guage, literature,  history,  philosophy,  and 
other  aspects  of  the  social  sciences. 

These  would  be  fostered  by  creation  of  a 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities, and  by  up  to  $15  million  a  year  In 
Federal  grants  and  fellowships.  Govern- 
ment officials  would  keep  hands  off  subject 
matter,  the  measure  stipulates. 

But  the  very  nature  of  the  project  carries 
assumptions   which    many   thoughtful    stu- 
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dents  of  the  arts  and  humanities  would  be 
bound  to  challenge.  Is  Jazz  any  less  an  art 
form  than  much  of  serious  modern  music? 
Should  cubists  be  subsidized  and  comic  strip 
artists  ignored?  Would  RUey,  If  he  were  llv- 
iEg  today,  be  a  fit  subject  for  a  Government 
grant,  or  would  the  money  go  to  some  long- 
hair poet? 

.\nd  who  Is  better  advancing  the  humani- 
ties— the  graduate  student  working  on  a 
subsidized  thesis  or  the  young  writer  leam- 
ir.-'  the  hard  way  what  h\unanity  is  aU 
about? 

Tlie  bill  states  In  its  preamble  that  "de- 
mocracy demands  wisdom  and  vision  in  its 
citizens,-  and  the  President  In  his  accom- 
panying message  says  "freedom  is  an  essen- 
tial condition  for  the  artist." 

Those  are  two  of  the  best  arguments  we 
know  for  finding  other  methods  than  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  to  encourage  the  arts  and 
hiunanities. 


The  Challenge  of  Citizenship 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  recent  "Voice  of  Democracy"  con- 
test conducted  by  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  an  outstanding  young  stu- 
dent from  the  Fourth  District  of  Illi- 
nois, Harry  Wayne  Simmon,  represent- 
ed the  State  of  Illinois. 

Harry  is  an  outstanding  student  at 
Ljons  Township  High  School  in  La 
Grange,  El.  He  and  the  other  young 
men  and  women  who  participated  in  this 
year's  "Voice  of  Democracy"  contest  are 
outstanding  examples  of  the  talented  and 
dedicated  young  generation  who  will 
mature  to  accept  positions  of  responsi- 
bility in  our  society. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  Into  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  winning  speech  of  Har- 
ry Simmon's  in  the  Illinois  Voice  of 
Democracy  competition: 

The  Challenge  of  Cttizenship,  1964-65 
(By  Harry  Wayne  Simmon,  La  Grange,  m.) 

Tou've  heard  how  Americans  have  50  per- 
cent of  the  world's  wealth  and  7  percent 
of  its  people.  We're  lucky  to  be  Americans, 
aren't  we?  It  seems  we  were  born  into  a 
rose  colored  world.  Right  now  we're  proud 
of  our  country  and  our  heritage. 

To  this  kind  of  talk  I  say,  "Save  it.-  I'm 
tired  of  listening  to  eulogies  and  pride 
boasting  speeches.  Let  men  rest  on  the 
pa.'^t,  let  them  lean  against  the  accomplish- 
ments of  their  grandfathers  and  fall  asleep. 
In  this  changing  world,  not  advancing  Is, 
in  effect,  falling  backward.  The  freshness 
and  vitality  of  America,  those  qualities 
which  drove  men  to  make  us  free,  lie  dor- 
mant, shut  up  behind  social  whims,  cyni- 
cism, and  selfishness. 

You  know  people  who  are  talented  and 
Inclnstrious,  but  if  they  do  anything  at 
all  with  these  attributes,  it's  only  to  gain 
flnancial  security,  power,  or  self-enjoyment. 
This  is  apparent  In  recent  political  scandals 
and  campaign  mudslinglng. 

Adult  America  has  a  sense  of  values  braln- 
wa.  hed  by  the  corruption  and  greed  of  a  few. 
If  there  Is  a  chance  to  save  the  freshness  of 
America,  it  lies  with  her  youth.  Herein  Is 
the  challenge  of  citizenship.  America's 
youth  cannot  be  carbon  copies  of  her  adults. 
America's   youth    are   willing   and   wanting 


right  now  to  give  and  to  create  for  some- 
thing they  can  call  their  own,  and  what  bet- 
ter to  call  your  own  than  your  country.  But 
if  their  willingness  Is  sttfied.  they  turn  de- 
linquent or  withdraw  into  themselves  or 
set  up  false  senses  of  ralues.  Just  by  using 
all  his  resources,  without  slighting  Ingenuity 
and  imagination,  an  American  can  advance 
the  welfare  and  prestige  of  his  country  most. 
The  highly  developed  minds  and  bodies  of 
American  youth  deteriorate  in  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  exploit  their  talents  for  a  worth- 
while goal.  Give  youth  a  chance;  give  them 
freedom;  challenge  them  with  something 
worthwhile  and  they'll  make  America  a  hun- 
dred times  greater  than  she  already  Is. 

Perhaps  you  say  that  they  have  chances  to 
work  off  exuberance  for  their  country. 
Maybe  they  do.  but  it  is  not  the  accepted 
thing  in  their  society  because  it  is  not  the 
accepted  thing  In  adult  society.  When  you 
hear  a  siren  on  the  streets,  bow  many  cars 
actually  pull  to  the  side  of  the  road,  much 
less  come  to  a  halt?  What  p)ercentage'  of 
your  adult  friends  reaUy  know  the  issues  of 
politics  and  have  formulated  their  own  an- 
swers? How  many  times  have  you  heard 
adults  complain  about  taxes?  Moreover,  how 
qiuch  are  the  letters  "U.SA."  a  part  of  your 
everyday  vocabulary? 

Take  stock,  friend.  Look  at  the  problem. 
Behold  America.  Is  she  really  progressing 
in  spirit  as  she  Is  in  automation,  economy, 
and  population?  Her  youth  can  and  shall 
carry  on  the  spirit  of  America. 

This,  then,  is  the  challenge  of  citizenship 
for  all  Americans:  for  adults  it  is  to  set  an 
example  by  laying  cynicism  aside  and  picking 
up  the  banner  of  vitality  and  plain,  honest 
drive;  for  youth  it  is  to  follow  the  example 
and  exploit  their  natural  freshness  and  naive 
courage. 

There  Is  a  bond  between  men  which  Emer- 
son called  "the  nimble  air  benign."  It  Is  the 
imlversality  of  man,  his  need  for  love,  for 
self-pride,  for  identity,  maybe  it's  Just  con- 
science; but  whatever  it  is,  we  can  use  it 
as  a  connecting  agent  to  help  us  all  know 
how  to  use  our  talents.  But  talent  la  noth- 
ing without  courage  and  Imagination  to  put 
these  natm*£il  qualities  to  work — ^to  work  for 
America. 


The  Symphony  Comes  to  Middletown,  N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  prime 
objective  of  my  bill.  Senate  bill  310,  the 
National  Arts  Foimdation  Act  of  1965,  is 
to  encourage  the  living  arts  in  communi- 
ties which  otherwise  would  not  have  op- 
portunities to  benefit  from  them.  The 
bill  seeks  to  do  this  through  State  art 
councils  and  other  nonprofit  means. 
New  York  has  had  such  a  council  since 
1960;  and  it  has  succeeded  admirably  in 
working  with  such  conmiunlties  within 
the  State.  One  such  effort  came  to  real- 
ization recently  when  the  Minneapolis 
Symphony  Orchestra  came  to  Middle- 
town,  N.Y.,  and  presented  a  concert, 
sponsored  by  the  Greater  Middletown 
Arts  Council,  in  cooperation  with  other 
community  agencies  and  the  New  York 
State  Council  on  the  Arts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoro 
an  article — from  the  February  23  issue  of 


the  Middletown  Times-Herald  Record-^ 
describing  this  achievement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record* 
as  follows: 

The  Stmphont  Comes  to  Town 
(By  Marian  Peman) 

MmoLETowN. — "Let's  book  a  symphony  this 
season.  Let's  bring  a  topflight  symphony 
orchestra  to  Middletown.  There's  nothing 
quite  like  the  big.  full,  thriUlng  sound  of  Uve 
music." 

One  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Greater 
Middletown  Arts  Council  convinced  the  other 
directors  that  a  symphony  concert  would  add 
to  the  life  of  the  area. 

The  concert  by  the  Minneapolis  Symphony 
which  wUl  take  place  at  Middletown  High 
School  this  Sunday  afternoon  at  2:30  was 
planned  almost  a  year  ago. 

But  the  price  was  high  for  a  small  city. 
Art,  Uke  other  conunoditles  In  demand,  costs 
money. 

The  State  arts  coiincll  came  to  the  rescue 
with  a  sizable  grant.  The  local  arts  councU 
paid  its  share  of  more  than  half  the  guar- 
antee, which  was  several  thousand  dollars. 
One  hundred  and  SO  patrons  gave  additional 
support.     Finally  the  contract  was  signed. 

Next  came  the  Job  of  fllUng  those  1,000 
seats  at  Middletown  High  School. 

The  three  arts  councU  sponsors — ^the  Mid- 
dletown school  system.  Orange  County  Com- 
munity College,  and  the  Times-Herald  Rec- 
ord went  to  work. 

Schools  in  three  counties  were  contacted 
and  students  invited  to  attend  for  only  91.60. 
Music  teachers  talked  up  the  value  of  hear- 
ing a  live  symphony  orchestra.  Pour  hun- 
dred  student  tickets,  the  maximtmi  at  this 
price,  were  reserved  almost  immediately. 

The  press,  radio  stations,  bill  boards,  or- 
ganizations, supermarkets,  the  libraries,  and 
even  city  buses  carried  the  musical  mes- 
sage— "the  symphony  is  coming  to  town." 

Adult  tickets  were  scaled  at  $3  and  94.50. 
Soon  the  arts  council's  box  office  head- 
quarters, at  the  Record's  switchboard,  began 
to  bxizz  with  activity.  Mail  orders  were  re- 
ceived within  a  40-mlIe  radius. 

The  program  was  chosen — Bralims'  "^ncst 
Symphony,"  Prokofiev's  "Classical  Sym- 
phony," and  a  contemporary  work  by  Oun- 
ther  SchuUer  "Seven  Studies  on  Themes  of 
PaiU  Klee." 

Another  artistic  cover  for  Sunday's  pro- 
gram was  created  by  the  arts  council's  artist. 
Dr.  Fritz  Blumenthal.  His  graphic  designs 
are  frequently  offbeat  and  provocative. 

Ushers  were  recruited  from  the  high  BChool 
and  from  Orange  County  Conmaunlty  CbUege. 
Those  lucky  enough  to  be  selected  will  at- 
tend the  concert  free  of  charge. 

The  time  Is  drawing  near  for  Sunday's 
concert.  Last  minute  details  miist  still  be 
taken  care  of.  Dressing  rooms  for  the  con- 
ductor and  the  performers  miist  be  arranged 
for.  One  hundred  chairs  must  be  set  up. 
The  piano  must  be  tuned.  Lighting  must  be 
just  right,  with  no  glare  to  disturb  the 
mxislclans. 

Early  Sxmday  morning  a  truck  wUl  pull 
up  to  the  high  school,  carrying  70  tninks 
of  valuable  instruments.  These  wlU  be  care- 
fully unloaded  by  professional  stagehands. 

At  12:30  the  orchestra  members  will  arrive, 
and  a  hours  later  young  Polish  director, 
Stanislaw  Bkrowaczewskl,  wlU  raise  his 
baton  and  give  the  cue  opening  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  artistic  success  of  Sunday's  concert, 
of  course,  depends  upon  the  Minneapolis 
8ymi>hony'8  performance.  Behind  the  i>er- 
fcamance  Is  months  of  diligent  preparation 
by  a  large  nimaber  of  people — in  the  school 
system.  In  business,  oa  the  arts  council — 
who  have  voltmteered  their  servicee  to  bring 
more  life,  more  culture,  and  more  spark 
to  the  place  where  they  live. 
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New  Castro  Fortificatioiu  Ring  U.S.  Nayal 
Base  at  Gaantanamo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15. 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  information  on  Cuba.  I  have 
made  inquiry  of  the  State  Department 
only  to  be  assxu-ed  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  that  Cuba  is  in  a  mess 
and  that  ccaamunism  has  been  proven 
undesirable  for  the  American  States. 
Only  yesterday  I  heard  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  state  that  Castro  had  been  cut 
down  to  size,  so  it  is  really  with  great 
interest  that  I  read  James  D.  Hittle's  ar- 
ticle in  the  Sunday  Star,  Washington, 
D.C..  of  March  14. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  paying  too 
little  attention  to  what  Is  going  <m  in  the 
Russian  colony  which  lies  within  90  miles 
of  our  shore. 

Nbw  Castro  Poexitications  Ring  U.S.  Naval 
Base  at  Ouantanamo 
(By  James  D.  Hlttle) 

(Note. — James  D.  Hlttle,  a  retired  Marine 
Corps  brigadier  general,  wbo  Is  director  of 
national  security  and  foreign  affairs  t(x  the 
VFW.  recently  visited  the  Naval  Base  at 
Guantanamo.) 

In  spite  of  the  wishful  thinking  that  Cas- 
tro-land is  too  expensive  for  Moscow's  bud- 
get, the  Kremlin  is  not  pulling  out  of  Cuba. 

Instead,  communism  Is  digging  In  for  what 
looks  like  a  long  and  troublesome  stay.  That 
Is  what  I  concluded  during  a  recent  tour  of 
strategically  placed  Guantanamo  Bay  Naval 
Base  on  the  southern  tip  of  Cuba. 

smce  last  August,  the  Reds  have  been  for- 
tifying the  high  grotmd  sxirroundlng  the 
naval  base  boundary.  And  this  is  not  any 
amateur  pick-and-shovel  trench  digging.  It 
Is  a  highly  professional  Job,  reflecting  an  un- 
usual degree  of  sUU  in  the  military  organi- 
zation of  critical  ground. 

As  a  restilt  of  a  tremendous  engineering 
effort  the  Beds  have  cleared  and  smoothed  a 
300-  to  500-yard  wide  belt  about  15  miles 
long — completely  arovmd  the  land  bovindary 
of  the  base.  Jungle,  rocks,  and  cactus  have 
been  cleared.  This  provides  a  typical  com- 
munist-style death  strip  like  those  with 
which  the  Reds  have  scarred  the  dividing 
line  between  freedom  and  oppression  in 
E^irope.  One  of  its  purposes  is  to  prevent 
freedom-loving  Cubans  from  seeking  sanc- 
tuary in  the  naval  base.  To  make  the  flight 
to  freedom  more  difficult,  the  Reds  have 
erected  a  wall  of  barbed  wire  down  the  middle 
of  the  strip.  It  is  about  7  feet  high  and  three 
rows  wide.  In  Itself  it  represents  a  heavy 
investment  of  money,  material,  and  labor. 
But  this  is  only  part  of  the  Red  effort  to  seal 
off  Guantanamo  Bay.  Behind  the  wire  are 
the  fortifications.  These,  In  turn,  consist  of 
a  series  of  deeply  embedded  firing  positions. 
Each  pillbox  is  carefully  located,  taking  full 
advantage  of  terrain,  most  of  which  is  higher 
than  the  base  area. 

TRENCHES  SKU^LFULLY  LOCATED 

One  highly  organized  strongpoint  consists 
of  more  than  20  separate  firing  positions.  All 
the  positions  are  placed  to  support  each  other 
with  shields  of  fire  that  cover  approaches  to 
adjacent  positions.  Connecting  these  firing 
positions  are  skillfully  located  trenches. 
These  not  otily  run  along  the  front,  generally 


I}arallel  to  the  base  boundary,  but  also  ex- 
tend from  the  rear  of  the  line,  thus  giving 
covered  routes  of  approach  for  troops  and 
supplies. 

Probably  the  most  surprising  and  sig- 
nificant aspect  of  these  fortifications  is  their 
heavy  construction.  Each  firing  point  (pill- 
box) is  constructed  with  prefabricated  con- 
crete, estimated  to  vary  from  3  to  6  Inches 
thick.  When  embedded  in  the  ground,  only 
the  gun  port  and  low  rounded  roof  pro- 
trude above  the  surface. 

With  glasses  I  could  clearly  see  the  pre- 
fabricated concrete  roof  slabs  being  put  in 
place.  These  are  then  covered  by  layers  of 
poured  concrete  and  earth.  In  a  short  time 
fast-growing  vegetation  will  give  hard-to- 
discem  camouflage. 

Par  to  the  rear  of  the  fortified  line,  land 
is  being  cleared  for  barracks  construction. 
Cost  of  this  hostile  fortification  around  our 
base  is  estimated  at  close  to  $15  million. 
When  complete  it  wlU  be  one  of  the  most 
intensively  fortified  positions  in  the  world. 
I  doubt  that  there  is  anyone  in  Castro's  forces 
capable  of  planning  and  building  such  a 
skillfull  and  massive  network.  The  type 
of  fortification,  use  of  terrain -covered 
trenches  and  emphasis  on  fields  of  fire  con- 
form to  Soviet  military  doctrine. 

REMEMBER  MISSnj:  CRISIS 

Why  this  vast  and  surprUlng  Red  buildup? 
There  is  no  one  pat  answer.  Communist 
strategy  is  based  on  flexibility,  the  choice  of 
methods — eversrthing  from  propaganda  to 
raw  military  power.  It  appears  that  the  fol- 
lowing factors  are  involved  in  the  Moscow- 
Havana  decision  to  ring  our  base  with  for- 
tifications. 

Moscow  wants  Guantanamo  Bay.  The  Rus- 
sian general  staff  knows  full  well,  even  if 
some  Americans  do  not,  that  our  base  is  the 
strategic  key  to  the  Caribbean,  the  approaches 
to  Panama  and  the  protecrtion  of  sea  lanes 
essential  to  economic  and  military  Integrity 
of  South  America.  Let  u8  not  forget  that 
one  of  the  most  consistent  themes  of  Kremlin 
propaganda  is  "kick  the  United  States  out 
of  Guantanamo." 

Neither  Cuban  Premier  Pidel  Castro  nor 
Moscow  has  forgotten  their  scare  during  the 
1962  missile  crisis  when  nAy  were  so  vul- 
nerable to  U.S.  military  action.  An  attack 
from  Guantanamo  Bay  combined  with  air 
and  sea  assatUt  from  the  Florida  area,  would 
have  broken  the  Red  grip  on  Cuba.  Russian 
military  thought  always  has  been  extremely 
sensitive  to  an  exposed  flank. 

OFFENSIVE  BOLE  Pt>SSTBLE 

If  another  threat  of  U.S.  retaliation  sjiould 
develop,  Castro  and  his  Kremlin  overlords 
want  to  prevent  the  possibility  that  U.S.  units 
from  Guantanamo  Bay  might  link  up  with 
other  forces  and  Cuban  freedom  fighters. 

Also,  the  new  fortifications  could  perform 
a  dual  offensive-defensive  role.  If  the  Reds 
ever  decided  to  attack  the  base,  their  best 
corridor  of  attack  would  \>e  down  the  long 
and  broad  plain  of  the  Guantanamo  River, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  in  the  north- 
west and  flows  In  a  southeasterly  direction 
Into  the  bay. 

In  such  a  tactical  situaitlon.  Red  gunfire 
from  the  fortifications,  supplemented  by  ar- 
tillery in  the  hills  to  the  northwest,  would 
try  to  Immobilize  our  forces  In  the  base  In 
order  to  assist  the  armored  attack  down  the 
plain.  This  would  be  In  accord  with  the 
tactical  doctrine  for  holding  forces  and  ma- 
neuver force. 

But  the  Soviet  tacticians  must  realize  It 
would  not  be  a  walk-In  for  them.  Navy  and 
Marine  units  at  the  base,  backed  by  carrier 
aviation  and  naval  gunfire,  would  be  doing 
something,  too. 

SERVE  propaganda  PURPOSE 

It  is  probable,  though,  that  the  fortifica- 
tions are  Intended  to  serve  a  more  immedi- 
ate propaganda  role. 


Taking  advantage  of  our  well-known  de- 
sire for  peace,  the  Reds  could  deliberately 
create  a  war-threatening  crisis.  Then,  to  the 
tune  of  worldwide  propaganda,  they  could 
offer  to  negotiate.  When  the  timing  is  right 
from  their  standpoint  they  can  increase  ten- 
sion by  firing  a  few  shots  and  publicly  re- 
enforclng  troops  in  the  fortifications.  Their 
investment  in  these  new  fortifications  win 
pay  dividends  in  military  credibility.  This. 
In  turn,  they  expect,  will  give  added  leverage 
In  negotiations. 


Tribute  to  John  W.  Maty,  Jr.,  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  15. 1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
an  excellent  tribute  to  the  new  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Mr.  John 
W.  Macy,  Jr.,  appeared  in  the  March  10, 
1965.  issue  of  the  Government  Employees' 
Exchange. 

Because  of  Mr.  Macy's  most  remark- 
able accomplishments,  ability,  and  vigor- 
ous talent,  I  request  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mact's   Reappointment   as   CSC    Chief   Ap- 
plauded BT  Federal  Employees 

Federal  employees  everywhere  in  the  world 
are  commending  President  Johnson  for  reap- 
pointing John  W.  Biacy,  Jr.,  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  ClvU  Service  CkMnmission  for  a 
6-year  term.  Members  of  the  Senate  Poet 
Office  and  CivU  Service  C<xninlttee,  in  con- 
finning  him  for  the  ix)6t  on  March  4,  made 
audible  the  expressions  of  pleasure  felt  by 
Federal  careerists,  male  and  female  alike, 
physically  able  and  partially  disabled  alike, 
by  majority  and  minority  groups  alike. 

Readers  of  this  newsp>aper  If  they  haven't, 
by  this  time,  become  intimat.ely  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Macy,  his  personality,  and  his  re- 
markable work  history,  with  the  inspiration 
he  Inculcated  in  every  Federal  department 
and  agency  in  the  Government,  with  the 
vigor  he  has  supplied  every  one  of  the 
talented  careerists  in  the  Federal  service,  to- 
gether with  his  tireless  energy  to  attract  the 
talented  into  the  Federal  service,  then  this 
newspaper  has  not  done  a  good  Job.  At  47, 
his  career  has  Just  begun.  When  this  re- 
markable man  sleeps  no  one  will  ever  know. 
Those  who  know  him  never  cease  to  wonder 
where  he  unearths  his  drive,  how  he  amasses 
his  wisdom  for  fair  play,  when  he  gets  the 
time  not  only  to  perform  his  responsibilities 
but  to  express  himself  in  the  many  profes- 
sional personnel  Journals,  which  this  news- 
paper has  been  fortunate  to  accumulate.  He 
arrives  at  his  office  in  the  wee  hours  of  the 
morning  and  leaves  it  with  a  bulging  brief- 
case at  night.  Members  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  staff  having  business  with  him 
one  day  not  so  long  ago  said  "you  have  to 
catch  him  on  the  riin.  He's  on  the  move 
practically  aU  of  the  time."  The  Exchange, 
in  1961,  recorded  for  its  readers  Jvist  prior  to 
his  confirmation,  tljat  he  "would  go  any- 
where and  do  anything"  to  Improve  the  lot 
of  Federal  employees.  As  careerists  well 
know,  he  has  demonstrated  that  he  meant 
those  words,  and  is  daily  continuing  to  do  so. 

Several  months  ago,  this  newspaper  specu- 
lated to  itself  if  the  unsupported  rumors  that 
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President  Johnson  would  appoint  him  to 
a  higher  Cabinet  post  were  true.    Well,  in  a 

way  they  came  true.  After  Mr.  Johnson's 
election,  he  became  the  President's  chief 
body-snatcher  for  talent  to  man  the  Cabinet 
posts  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  addition 
to  discharging  his  functions  as  Chairman  of 
tlie  Civil  Service  Commission.  It  is  suspected 
lie  win  continue  to  serve  the  President  in 
these  capacities.  President  Johnson's  esteem 
of  Mr.  Macy  Is  expressed  in  his  recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Macy's  achievements  for  Federal  em- 
ployees are  mountainous.  He  is  regarded  as 
the  architect  of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary 
Reform  Act  of  1962,  the  act  that  provides  for 
Federal  employees  to  receive  comj>ensation 
comparable  to  their  brothers  in  private  in- 
dustry for  performing  comparable  functions. 
He  is  regarded  as  the  mastermind  behind 
the  Executive  order  issued  by  President  Ken- 
nedy that  won  recognition  for  Federal  em- 
ployee unions.  He  is  regarded  as  the  prime 
stimulant  that  removed  discrimination  for 
the  fair  sex,  the  discrimination  of  minority 
groups,  and  the  increasing  emplo3rment  of 
the  physically  handicapped  and  the  mentally 
retarded  In  the  Federal  service.  He  Is  still, 
untiringly  leading  the  "quest  for  quality" 
talent  in  the  Federal  service  inaugurated  un- 
dtr  President  Kennedy. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission wasn't  bom  with  "a  silver  spoon  in 
his  mouth."  His  life's  story  is  an  example 
of  the  American  dream  come  true.  Bom  at 
Winnetka,  111.,  he  worked  after  school,  worked 
his  way.  together  with  a  scholarship,  through 
college  at  all  sorts  of  Jobs,  including  a  Job 
as  a  stringer  on  a  newspaper.  He  started 
in  the  Federal  service  as  a  Intern,  In  1938, 
and  quickly  rose  on  the  career  ladder  to  be- 
come the  Executive  Director  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  by  1953,  a  post  he  resigned 
from  in  1958  to  become  the  executive  vice 
president  of  Wesleyan  University,  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  his  alma  mater.  Along  the 
way — and  purely  by  chance — ^he  met,  in  1942, 
and  successfully  wooed  the  former  Joyce 
Ha  gen,  who  came  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
with  her  classmates  at  Smith  College  for  a 
visit.  Today  she's  Mrs.  Macy,  and  together 
they  are  rearing  four  children.  Along  the 
way,  after  his  honorable  discharge  from  the 
Army  after  World  War  II  as  a  captain— he 
entered  as  a  private  and  rose  to  a  captain  in 
3  years — he  became  the  special  assistant  to 
the  then  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Prank 
Pace.  Along  the  way,  after  President  Eisen- 
hower's election,  he  was  requested  hy  the 
then  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, Philip  Young,  to  become  its  Executive 
Director. 

While  serving  as  executive  vice  president 
at  Wesleyan,  where.  Incidentally,  he  also 
served  as  an  instructor,  Mr.  Macy,  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1961,  at  4:30  p.m.,  received  a  call  from 
the  then  newly  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  re- 
questing him  to  accept  the  appointment  of 
Ch  iirman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
which  he  did.  Before  his  confirmation  by 
the  Senate,  on  March  6.  1961,  he  was  guest  of 
honor  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  citizens  of 
Middletovim,  Conn.,  attended  by  more  than 
Too  guests,  for  leading  a  drive  that  gathered 
more  than  $1,300,000  to  erect  a  much-needed 
hospital  there. 

A  quick-moving,  6-footer,  Mr.  Macy  enjoys 
a  .-wim  In  his  pool  on  the  grounds  of  his 
home  at  McLean,  Va.  Ruddy  of  face,  his 
hthe  figure,  about  170  pounds,  is  usually 
seen  around  the  Commission  and  the  White 
House  In  a  gray  suit  and  a  white  shirt,  wear- 
in?  a  dark  tie,  which  sets  out  his  face,  over 
wli:ch  can  be  seen  his  closely  cropped  pre- 
maturely gray  hair.  He  now  drives  a  1962 
automobile,  the  successor  to  a  1947  one  that 
got  "more  beaten  up  than  it  was"  after  an 
accident  In  Connecticut  2  years  ago. 

If  one  were  to  assess  the  Chairman's  previ- 
ous activities  In  the  post  to  which  he  has 


been  reappointed  by  President  Johns<»,  he 
would  be  prompted  to  say  that  he  success- 
fully attacked  the  inequltlee  that  existed  in 
the  Federal  service  almost  since  Its  Inception, 
created  a  new  Image  of  the  Federal  employee 
In  the  public  domain  and  succeeded  In  mak- 
ing the  Federal  workforce  of  a  ccxnposltlon 
that  could  be  described  as  a  "cross  section 
of  these  United  States."  If  one  were  to  pre- 
dict the  course  up  which  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  will  take  to 
continue  to  Improve  and  update  the  Federal 
service  it  Is  assumed  he  will  not  only  con- 
tinue his  programs  of  the  past  but  strive 
vigorously  to  stir  the  mlghtly  Federal  oper- 
ating hiunan  machine  into  sterling  accom- 
plishments for  designated  agency  missions. 


Paul  H.  Tidwell,  of  Tennessee,  Is  New 
President  of  National  Rural  Electric 
CooperatiTe  Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REM  .ARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  new  president  of  the  National 
Electric  Cooperative  Association,  Mr. 
Paul  H.  Tidwell,  is  a  native  of  Tennessee 
who  has  demonstrated  his  outstanding 
qualifications  for  this  important  post 
through  a  career  covering  25  years  in  the 
electric  field. 

In  this  connection,  under  unanimous 
consent,  I  Include  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcord  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Tid- 
well that  was  published  in  the  current 
Issue  of  the  Termessee  magazine. 

The  article  follows : 

TEnnessean  TmwELL  Heads  NRECA 
(By  John  E.  Stanford) 

A  native  Tennessean  who  has  dedicated 
more  than  a  quarter  century  at  his  life  to 
the  ca\ise  of  cooperative  rural  electrification 
is  the  new  president  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association. 

He  Is  Paul  H.  "ndwell,  CentervillS,  who  has 
served  as  manager  of  Meriwether  Lewis  Elec- 
tric Co-op  since  Its  Inception  In  1939.  As 
the  elected  head  of  NRECA,  Tidwell  will  pre- 
side over  an  organization  comprised  of  near- 
ly 1,000  rural  electric  co-ops,  public  power 
districts  and  public  utility  districts  In  46 
States  which  electricially  serve,  at  cost,  apy- 
proximately  20  million  Americans.  TidweU 
is  not  only  the  first  Tennessean  but  the  first 
resident  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  to  be  elected 
to  this  high  honor  and  position. 

Tidwell.  a  native  of  Dickson,  Tenn.,  has 
spent  virtually  all  of  his  adult  life  In  the 
electric  business.  Following  his  education 
In  the  Dickson  public  schools  and  at  Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic  Institute,  he  began  his 
career  in  the  electric  field  in  1928  with  a  32- 
customer  system  at  Burns,  Tenn..  which 
was  owned  by  the  Suburban  Power  Co.  and 
which  was  later  purchased  by  the  Tennessee 
Power  Co.  Tidwell  remained  with  Tepco 
and  served  as  district  manager  at  Dickson 
from  1930  until  1936  and  at  Waverly  from 
1936  until  1939  when  he  was  employed 
by  Meriwether  Lewis  Electric  Co-op  as  its 
first  manager.  SUU  in  his  fifties.  Tidwell  this 
year  will  complete  37  years  in  the  electric 
business,  more  than  two-thirds  of  which 
has  been  in  cooperative  rural  electrification. 

Under  Tldwell's  management,  Meriwether 
Lewis  Electric  Co-op  has  grown  from  an  ini- 


tial system  of  132  miles  of  Une  serving  1,619 
members  and  a  plant  Investment  of  9400,000 
to  a  present  system  of  1,878  mUes  of  line 
serving  14,000  members  and  a  plant  invest- 
ment of  more  than  tev^  mlUlon.  Meriweth- 
er Lewis'  service  area  Includes  Lewis,  Perry, 
and  Hvmiphre3r8  Counties  and  most  of  Hous- 
ton and  Hickman  Counties. 

One  of  the  most  dedicated  persons  to  the 
cooperative  nual  electrification  program  to 
be  foimd  anywhere,  Tidwell  Is  In  his  16th 
year  as  Tennessee's  representative  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association.  During  this 
time  he  has  served  for  several  years  as 
NRECA 's  District  Three  executive  committee- 
man, district  three  being  comprised  of  the 
States  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mississippi, 
and  Alabama.  He  served  as  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  National  R\iral  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association  from  1961-63,  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  this  national  organization  from  1963- 
65,  and  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
NRECA  dtirlng  the  course  of  its  23d  annual 
meeting  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  in  late  Jan- 
uary of  this  year. 

Gifted  with  a  fine  balance  of  diplomacy 
and  straightforwardness,  Paul  TidweU  Is 
known  as  a  mover,  a  man  who  gets  things 
done.  His  ascendency  to  the  presidency  of 
NRECA  is  well  timed,  for  the  rural  electrifi- 
cation program  Is  on  the  threshold  of  at- 
tempting some  of  its  most  progressive  steps 
whUe  at  the  same  time  fighting  off  some  of 
the  most  bitter  attacks  ever  mounted  by  the 
private  power  and  other  selfish  and  vested 
interests. 

A  congenial,  likable  but  bulcally  a  seri- 
ous-minded man,  Tidwell  Is  very  adept  at 
cutting  through  the  fat  to  the  muscle  of  a 
problem.  And  he  doesn't  for  long  tolerate 
problems  that  stand  In  the  way  of  the  good 
operation  and  welfare  of  his  oo-op,  commu- 
nity, region.  State,  or  the  rural  electrifi- 
catiou  program  at  any  level.  He  sets  exam- 
ple by  deeds  rather  than  words  and  swift  is 
the  step  of  the  follower  who  can  keep  up  his 
pace. 

Tidwell  has  served  on  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  the  Tennessee  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive  Association  and  on  numerous  of  Its 
committees,  as  a  member  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Public  Power  Association,  as  secretary 
of  the  Middle  Tennessee  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Association,  as  president  of  the  Middle 
Tennessee  Electric  Managers'  Association,  as 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Oentervllle 
Lions  Club,  as  director  and  president  of  the 
Central  Services  Association,  as  president  of 
the  Exchange  Club  of  Waverly.  as  an  alder- 
man on  the  city  board  of  OentervlUe,  as 
fundralsing  chairman  of  the  County  Heart 
Association,  and  as  a  director  of  the  Middle 
Tennessee  Heart  Association.  He  Is  a  Mason 
and  has  served  In  a  number  of  Important 
positions  In  the  CentervUle  Methodist 
Church,  Including  the  chairmanship  of  the 
official  bocu-d. 

Tidwell  pays  much  more  than  lipservice  to 
the  often  misplaced  belief  in  the  dignity  of 
man.  He  believes  that  dignity  should  not 
be  confined  to  the  more  economically  ag- 
gressive coimtries.  Two  years  ago  he  spent 
several  months  In  Peru  studying  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  rural  electric  co-ops  in 
that  part  of  South  America  in  connection 
with  NRECA's  effort  to  give  assistance  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

TidweU  was  married  in  1932  to  the  former 
Miss  Hazel  Touree,  also  a  native  of  Dickson. 
They  have  one  son,  Clark,  a  graduate  of  Van- 
derbUt  University  who  served  a  tour  of  duty 
as  an  office'  in  the  Marine  Corps  following 
graduation  and  who  Is  now  a  law  student  at 
the  same  university. 

Soon  after  his  election  to  the  presidency  of 
NRECA,  Paul  and  Mrs.  Tidwell  received  word 
that  they  had  become  grandparents  for  the 
first  time,  a  grandson.  This  raised  a  ques- 
tion of  pride — whether   the   Tldwells   were 
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prouder  of  their  grandfloci.  or  wheQur  he, 
at  a  later  date,  will  be  prouder  of  bla  grand- 
p>arent8.  Including  a  grandfather  who  In  1906 
became  the  flnt  Tenneeeean  to  be  elected 
to  the  {tfeeldency  ot  a  national  organization 
reiMTsentlng  20  milUcoi  Americans. 


It  Another  Depression  Inevitable? 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  DTDIAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15, 1965 

Mr,  MAIM>EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
News  k  World  Report  magazine  of  De- 
cember 21,  1964,  had  an  astotmding  ar- 
ticle on  why  industries  from  the  North 
were  going  into  right-to-work  States. 
The  principal  reason  was  low  wages.  In 
the  State  of  Indiana,  including  my  con- 
gressional district,  many  factories  and 
miUa  have  moved  into  right-to-work 
States  under  the  provision  of  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  The  Indiana  Legisla- 
ture last  month,  repealed  its  right- to- 
work  laws  which  were  enacted  by  the 
State  legislature  several  years  ago. 

Businessmen,  industrial  leaders,  econ- 
canists  and  others  are  gradually  learn- 
ing that  the  low  wage  of  factory  and  in- 
dustry workers  in  the  right- to- work 
States  does  not  permit  the  worker  to  buy 
$3,000-  and  $4.000-priced  automobiles  or 
$300  or  $400  refrigerators,  modem-priced 
furniture,  high-priced  food  products  and 
thousands  of  other  products  which  are 
manufactured  in  States  that  maintain  a 
wage  scale  that  insures  American  buying 
power.  One  nationally  known  econo- 
mist stated  recently  that  American  buy- 
ing power  is  gradually  drying  up  on  ac- 
count of  low  wages  being  paid  in  the  so- 
called  right-to-work  States.  These  em- 
ployees are  practically  out  of  the  market 
for  products  manufactured  in  States 
where  a  living  wage  is  being  paid  under 
our  American  economic  system. 

In  his  article  he  said  that  unless  run- 
away industry  is  estopped  from  escaping 
to  low-wage  States,  and  the  phony- 
named  right-to-work  laws  and  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  are  re- 
pealed, we  will  have  an  economic  depres- 
sion that  will  rival  the  early  thirties. 

The    following    resolution    was    for- 
warded to  me  today  by  John  Truchan, 
president:  and  E.  B.  Lawbaugh,  financial 
secretary,  of  the  Lake  Covmty  AFL-CIO 
Central  Labor  Union  in  the  industrial 
Calumet  region  of  Indiana: 
Resolutiok     Memorializinc     Congress     To 
Enact  Legislation  To  Restore  Fttll  Free- 
dom or  Collective  Bargaining  as  Uniform 
National     Labor     Polict     and     Practice 
Throughout  the  United  States,  by  Re- 
pealing    Existing     Sanctions     of     State 
Right-to- Work  Laws  Contained  in  Sec- 
tion 14(b)   OF  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  Amended,  and  Section  705 
(b)  or  the  Labor-Management  Reporting 
AND  Disclosure  Act  of  1959,  and  by  Ofheb 
Appropriate   Action 

Whereas  section  14(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended,  and  sec- 
tion 705(b)  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  sanction 
the  enactment  of  State  rlght-to-work  laws 


prohibiting  the  negotiation  of  agreements 
between  vmloos  and  employers  assuring 
union  security  during  the  term  of  such  agree- 
ment; and 

Whereas  by  constltutionai  provision  or 
statute  19  States  have  such  right-to-work 
laws  In  effect,  and  by  ordinance  or  other  en- 
actment numerous  municipalities,  counties, 
and  other  local  bodies  have  adopted  and  put 
such  laws  Into  effect;  and 

Whereas  such  laws  are  contrary  to  and  In 
derogation  of  provisions  of  Federal  law  con- 
tained in  sections  8(a),  (3)  and  8(f)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
which  In  the  absence  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959,  permit 
under  specified  conditions  the  negotiation 
of  agreements  between  unions  and  employers 
assuring  union  security  dijring  the  term  of 
such  agreements;  and 

Whereas  State  right-to-work  laws  under- 
mine union  organization  and  interfere  with 
full  freedom  of  collective  bargaining  between 
unions  and  employers;  tend  to  depress  wages 
and  working  conditions  and  to  promote 
strikes  and  Instability  and  antagonism  in 
labor-management  relations;  and  unfairly 
compel  unions  to  represent  and  bargain  for 
workers  who  are  unwilling  to  bear  the  cost 
and  responsibility  of  participation  in  union 
organization  and  collective  bargaining;  and 

Whereas  State  right-to-work  laws  are  un- 
fair and  antllabor  In  thei*-  effects  and  are 
designed  to  weaken  and  harass  labor  unions 
in  their  organization  efforts  and  in  represent- 
ing workers  in  bargaining  with  their  em- 
ployers; and 

Whereas  labor  unions  are  generally  ren- 
dered less  effective  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  wage  earners  and  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions are  generally  lower  in  States  having 
light-to-work  laws  than  in  States  where  such 
laws  do  not  exist;  and 

Whereas  successful  implamentation  of  the 
national  labor  policy  in  support  of  union 
organization  and  collective  bargaining  Is  not 
possible  unless  unions  and  union  security 
are  accepted  by  management  as  desirable 
forms  of  industrial  dealings:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  enact  such  legislation  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959,  which  sanction  State  rlght-to-work 
laws,  and  to  restore  full  freedom  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  as  uniform  national  labor 
policy  and  practice  throughout  the  United 
States. 


Mr.  Joad  Reports  From  the  Front 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFOHMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
of  the  best  satire  written  recently  has 
had  to  do  with  the  so-called  war  on 
p>overty  and  I  think  one  of  the  best  pieces 
was  written  by  columnist  Arthur  Hoppe, 
published  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
of  March  3,  which  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
In  the  Record. 

Ottr  Man  Hoppb:  Mr.  Joad  Reports  From  the 
Front 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
I  have  another  progress  report  from  the 
front  lines  in  the  war  on  poverty.    My  corre- 
spondent   Is    Mr.    Jud    Joad    of    Appalachia 


Ck>rner8,  the  veteran  poverty  fighter.  Mr. 
JocMl  and  his  wife,  Maude,  are  experts,  having 
been  flghting  poverty  all  their  lives.  Tlie 
report  foUows: 

Well,  things  have  been  sure  hopping  down 
here  ever  since  Mr.  Johnson  announced  his 
war  on  poverty.  Hardly  a  week  goes  by  with- 
out some  magazine  photographer  coming 
around  to  take  pictures  of  Maude  and  me 
and  our  cabin.  "Look  grim,"  they  say.  And 
that  we  do. 

But,  to  tell  the  truth.  Just  knowing  we  are 
doing  our  part  in  this  war  has  made  ;is 
mighty  proud  and  happy.  I  guess  it  started 
with  Mr.  Johnson  saying  he  wanted  every- 
body to  be  in  his  Great  Society.  "Oh,  Jud  " 
says  Maude,  doing  a  little  dance,  her  old  eyes 
all  a-sparkling  like,  "he's  including  us.  He's 
going  to  see  we  get  into  society." 

"Now,  now,  Maude,"  I  say,  squeezing  her 
hand,  "don't  you  go  getting  your  hopes  up 
You  don't  know  whether  we're  fit  to  get  in." 
But  she  pats  me  on  the  shoulder  and  says, 
"Don't  fret.  We  were  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Square  Deal,  the  New  Deal,  the  Fair  Deal, 
the  Great  Crusade  and  the  New  Frontier. 
Sure  enough,  they're  not  going  to  leave  us 
out  of  the  Great  Society." 

And  sure  enough,  a  month  later  this  young 
fellow  in  a  town  suit  comes  up  the  dirt  road. 
"Hello  there,  folks."  he  says.  "I'm  In  poverty." 

"We  haven't  got  much."  says  Maude,  apol- 
ogizing, "but  we'd  be  glad  to  share  a  cup  ot 
coUard  greens  with  you." 

"No,"  he  says,  "I'm  In  the  poverty  corps 
and  I'm  here  to  help  you  folks  lead  better 
lives."  And  he  pulls  out  a  bunch  of  long 
application  forms  and  a  sharp  yellow  pencil. 

"Oh,  Jud,"  says  Maude,  "it's  ovir  invite  into 
the  Great  Society.    Do  I  look  all  right?" 

So  he  asks  tis  a  lot  of  questions  and  finally 
he  gets  down  to  what  kind  of  skills  I  L;ot. 
I  says  that  50  years  ago  I  was  a  pretty  lair 
stepper  and  I  could  most  likely  stlU  pick  out 
"Big  Rock  Candy  Mountain"  on  the  guitar. 
If  I  had  a  guitar.  But  he  says  no,  he  me;\n.s 
what  kind  of  work  was  I  good  for.  And  I  says, 
well,  I  know  chopping  cotton,  hoeing  cf  rn, 
and  the  like. 

At  that,  he  shakes  his  head  and  puts  his 
pencil  away.  "I'll  send  your  application 
through  to  data  processing,"  he  says. 

"But,  frankly.  It  sounds  to  me  as  tliowgh 
you're  unemployable,  untrainable,  unedu- 
cated, and  penniless.  And  naturally,  il  .ve 
want  this  program  to  be  a  success,  we  have 
to  screen  out  the  bums." 

"Naturally,"  says  I.  "When,"  says  Maude 
hopefully,  "do  you  think  we'll  be  invited  to 
our  first  White  House  ball?  And  if  I  get  a 
new  dress,  can  I  have  one  with  roses  on  it?" 

"Don't  forget,"  says  the  young  man  grimiy, 
"there's  a  war  on.  And  they  also  serve  who 
stand  and  wait." 

So  we're  proudly  doing  our  part  In  the  war 
on  poverty.  We're  standing  and  waiting. 
Meantime,  do  you  think  they  may  lncrcr.se 
the  surplus  lard  ration?  What  with  all  these 
folks  coming  around,  I  can't  find  much  time 
for  my  farming  chores.  And  we're  running 
low  on  vittles. 


Remarks  of  Speaker  John  W.  McCor- 
mack  at  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Banquet  at  Sheraton  Park  Hotel, 
March  9,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
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the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  your  speech 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  VFW  held 
on  March  9,  1965,  upon  acceptance  of 
their  annual  Congressional  Award: 
Remarks  or  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack 

AT  VrrfiRANs  OF  Foreign  Wars  Banqxtet  at 

Sheraton  Park  Hotel.  March  9,  1965 

I  am  highly  honored  and  deeply  touched 
by  being  selected  as  the  recipient  of  the  1965 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Congressional 
Award.  I  shall  always  treasure  this  honor 
conferred  upon  me  by  your  great  American 
organization. 

For  your  organization  stands  for  the 
highest  ideals  of  Americanism,  which  your 
members  have  manifested  by  outstanding 
service  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  dedicated 
service  in  time  of  peace. 

While  I  am  the  direct  recipient  tonight 
of  this  significant  award,  I  feel  that  I  am 
receiving  and  accepting  the  same  in  the  name 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  its  en- 
tire membership. 

In  confining  my  remarks  to  the  House, 
which  I  love,  I  am  proud  of  its  actions  in 
this  period  of  world  tension,  of  its  contribu- 
tion to  a  powerful  national  defense,  and  a 
strong  and  firm  foreign  policy. 

This  award  brings  back  extraordinary  re- 
membrances. 

Remembrances  of  battlefields  in  far  coun- 
tries. 

Remembrances  of  fallen  comrades  in  fierce 
flghting. 

Remembrances  of  basic  privations,  of  ut- 
ter exhaustion,  of  discomforts  almost  beyond 
endurance. 

Remembrances  of  perils  shared — of  hero- 
ism involving  even  the  peril  of  life  Itself. 

I  know  that  you  regard  those  experiences 
among  the  greatest,  the  most  cherished,  and 
the  most  precious  of  your  lives,  and  which 
tie  you  in  forever  with  the  destiny  of  our 
beloved  country. 

But.  unfortunately,  war  has  never  ceased. 

The  world  is  now  undergoing  a  period  of 
great  strain. 

Peace  does  not  exist. 

The  very  greatness  we  have  achieved,  so 
much  through  your  direct  services,  has  placed 
upon  our  country,  whether  or  not  we  like  it, 
the  responsibility  of  the  leadership  of  the 
free  world. 

And  we  have  the  responsibility  of  doing 
those  things  that  are  essential  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  of  our  country. 

Sometimes  those  decisions  are  hard  ones 
10  make  and  to  execute. 

But  above  all,  we  must  keep  uppermost 
in  our  minds  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United   States. 

History  has  shown  that  our  country  and 
our  people  want  world  peace. 

But  not  peace  at  any  price. 

If  a  climate  favorable  to  progress  toward 
i:)eace  exists,  we  should  and  wlU  negotiate. 

But  we  will  not  capitulate. 

And  the  threats  from  Moscow  or  Peiping 
will  not  create  fear  in  our  minds. 

For  history  has  shown  that  America,  when 
necessary,  will  fight — not  for  Imperialism  but 
for  Justice,  freedom,  and  peace.  And  we 
.Americans  are  fighters. 

And  the  present  membership  of  both 
!>olltical  parties,  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Johnson,  will  not  tolerate  ap- 
peasement. 

For  we  know  that  the  fears  of  the  leaders 
of  certain  Etiropean  nations  before  World 
War  II  lead  to  appeasement. 

And  we  know  that  appeasement  is  the 
road  to  war. 

We  are  aware  when  action  is  taken,  such 
r.s  Cuba,  Tonkin  Bay,  and  now  Vietnam, 
that  there  are  certain  calculated  risks  In- 
volved. 

But  we  are  also  aware  that  there  Is  the 
ether  side  of  the  coin — the  calculated  risks 
of  Inaction. 


And  In  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  in  the 
making  of  history,  inacti<»i  can  be  more 
harmful  at  times  than  action. 

For  the  basic  policy  of  the  United  States 
of  peace  through  strength  is  not  only  sound 
but  is  necessary. 

And  it  is  weU  that  America  Is  strong. 

The  price  we  pay  for  national  defense  is 
wise  and  necessary. 

And  as  a  legislator,  if  I  am  going  to  err 
In  the  field  of  national  defense,  particularly 
In  the  world  of  today,  I  prefer  to  err  on 
the  sld«  of  strength  than  on  the  side  of 
weakness. 

For  the  only  thing  the  Communists  re- 
spect is  what  they  fear.  And  that  U  greater 
military  strength  on  our  part  than  pos- 
sessed by  the  Communist  part  of  the  world. 

For  we  cannot  negotiate  or  deal  with 
theni  on  a  moral  level  fc«-  they  have  no 
moral  origin. 

And  for  the  same  reason  we  cannot  do 
so  on  the  level  of  Idealism.  But  there  Is 
one  thing  that  the  Communists  cannot  deny, 
and  that  is  that  the  law  of  self-preservation 
applies  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  it  does  to  our  people  or  the  people  of 
any  other  cotintry. 

And  the  price  we  pay  iar  national  de- 
fense is  the  premium  we  pay  for  the  preser- 
vation of  independence  and  liberty,  and  a 
marked  contribution  toward  ultimate  world 
peace. 

And  fortunately  we  now  have,  and  in  the 
past  have  had.  Presidents  who  recognize  the 
Importance  and  the  necessity  of  a  powerful 
national  defense,  with  the  courage  to  make 
decisions  and  to  take  action  when  necessary. 

And  equally  fortunate  we  now  have  and 
have  had  both  branches  of  the  Congress  who. 
with  vision  and  Judgment,  have  voted  fcM- 
strong  military  strength. 

And  the  world,  particularly  in  the  Com- 
mtmlst  part.  Is  served  with  notice  that 
there  is  cocnplete  unity  between  our  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches,  for  a  power- 
ful national  defense  and  a  firm  foreign  p>ol- 
icy. 

And  this  unity,  and  more  tooadly  the 
unity  of  our  people  In  all  respects,  is  a  matt^ 
of  great  importance  and  strength  in  the 
eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  w<H-ld. 

With  the  deep  religious  convictions  of  oiu- 
people;  with  the  unity  that  exists  among  aU 
our  people  and  with  our  great  military 
strength,  we  can  look  forward  in  the  yecu-s 
that  lie  ahead  with  confidence  to  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  our  aims  and  to  a  world  of 
peace.  It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  I  accept  this 
eigniflcant  award  from  your  great  organi- 
zation, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  my  remarks  to  you  at  this  point  I'd 
like  to  emphasize  my  respect  for  one  of  the 
most  astute  and  one  of  the  most  patriotically 
acceptable  items  in  the  long  catalog  of 
the  achievements  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  This  is  your  brilliant  and  honorable 
technique  for  drawing  Into  the  orbit  of  your 
influence  as  a  veteran  and  a  patriotic  orga- 
nization the  youths  of  America.  This  Is  why 
I  look  with  pride  and  hope  at  the  young 
people  here  who  are  the  winners  in  the  es- 
say contest  entitled  "Voice  of  America."  Few 
these  yoting  folk  are  Indeed  the  breadth  and 
the  spirit  of  our  country  and  the  repository 
of  Its  dreams  and  Its  destiny. 

And  you.  the  VFW,  are  their  guide  and 
their  mentors. 

May  I  put  in  here  humbly  as  one  who  has 
struggled  for  almost  a  half  century  to  focus 
the  attention  of  our  people  everywhere  on 
the  legacy  and  the  ideals  and  goals  of  our 
country  that  in  my  Judgment  no  work  is 
greater  than  this  mass  edticational  effort  in 
50  States  and  our  territories  that  you  call 
Voice  of  America.  It  Is  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion— Inspired  education — that  we  have  the 
heartbeat  and  the  life's  blood  of  democracy. 
But  before  we  can  have  democracy  you  and 
I  know  that  It  must  be  learned,  and  under- 


stood. And  the  earlier  we  teach  and  incul- 
cate It  into  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of 
America's  youth  the  greater  Is  the  force  It 
promises  to  be  for  the  future. 

To  project  this  teaching  on  the  competitive 
plane  and  make  It  a  contest  to  see  who  can 
think  the  best  and  write  and  speak  the  best 
for  the  Ideals  of  our  country  is  a  tribute  to 
the  principle  of  enlightened  incentive  which 
the  VFW  BO  wisely  employs  in  this  Instance. 

I  congratulate  the  winners  of  this  noble 
contest  and  I  salute  Its  sponsors,  the  VFW, 
and  its  leadership.  It  is  through  ccMitests 
exactly  like  this  that  you.  the  VFW.  are 
giving  our  people  one  of  the  dramatic,  ex- 
citing, and  affirmative  antidotes  to  Juvenile 
shortcomings  and  faUure  and  an  avenue 
for  uplift  that — as  we  see  here — has  its 
obvious  and  heartening  success. 


Commemoratiye  Postal  Card  To  Salate 
the  175th  AnniTersary  of  the  First 
Takinf  of  die  Fedo^  Censas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF   MONTAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, those  of  us  serving  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Census  and  Government  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  were  delighted  to  learn 
that  Postmaster  General  John  A.  Gro- 
nouski  plans  to  issue  a  Bureau  of  the 
Census  commemorative  postal  card  in 
honor  of  the  175th  anlversary  of  the  tak- 
ing of  the  first  Federal  census.  To  my 
knowledge,  this  is  the  first  time  that  the 
TJS.  Census  has  been  honored  by  a  com- 
memorative stamp,  although  many  other 
countries  have  issued  stamps  saluting 
the  census  and  the  census  taker. 

The  history  of  our  Nation  is  intimately 
united  with  and  recorded  by  the  decen- 
nial census,  begining  with  the  first  cen- 
sus in  1790.  which  enumerated  only  4 
million  persons,  to  the  last  census  in 
1960,  when  183  million  persons  were 
enumerated.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord Philatelic  Release  No.  13  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  dated  March  7,  1965: 

Postmaster  General  John  A.  Oronouskl 
yesterday  announced  plans  to  Issue  a  Bureau 
of  the  Census  commemorative  postal  card  to 
salute  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  taking  of 
the  first  Federal  census. 

"The  development  of  otir  Nation  into 
greatness  is  told  tersely,  but  dramatically  in 
census  reports,"  Mr.  Gronouskl  said.  "Over 
the  years,  the  Bureau  has  admirably  fulfilled 
this  ImpcM-tant  mission  of  keeping  a  finger 
on  the  pulsebeat  of  America." 

Date  and  place  of  first-day  Issue  cere- 
monies for  the  6-cent  postal  card  will  be 
announced  later. 

Today  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  a  vast 
repository  for  facts  and  flgiu^s.  a  far  cry 
from  the  initial  census  of  1790  when  a  small 
group  of  Federal  marshals  supervised  the  first 
national  headcount  tallying  3,929,214  per- 
sons. The  first  census  report  was  56  pages. 
In  contrast,  the  1960  census  required  a  tuk 
force  of  aotne  180,000  entmiieratorB  to  count 
179.323.175  people.  Reports  of  this  census 
fill  some  100,000  pages. 
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In  1789,  th«  United  States  became  the  first 
Nation  In  modem  times  to  provide  for  a  cen- 
sus by  law.  although  the  ancient  Romans 
took  censuses,  and  In  the  New  World  the  Pe- 
ruvians were  counting  heads  in  pre -Colum- 
bus days. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  census  Is  to 
provide  equitable  State  representation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  required  by 
the  Constitution,  but  over  the  years  func- 
tions of  the  censiis  have  widely  expanded. 

The  census  of  1810  began  to  collect  some 
business  statistics  but  theee  were  uneven  and 
Inacciu^te.  In  1840.  figures  on  illiteracy  and 
insanity  were  compiled.  Ten  years  later 
the  census  began  to  tally  newspapers,  li- 
braries, criminals,  and  mortality  flgiu'es. 

U.S.  marshals  were  responsible  for  census 
taking  until  1880,  when  a  field  force  under 
the  superintendent  of  the  census  was  estab- 
lished. After  taking  a  census,  the  cM-ganlza- 
tlon  disbanded  for  10  years,  to  be  re-formed. 

By  act  of  1902  Congress  created  a  p^ma- 
nent  Bureau  of  the  Census,  placed  under 
the  Interior  Depcu'tment.  A  year  later.  It  was 
moved  to  the  Department  of  Ccxnmerce  and 
Labor,  wnen  Labor  was  severed  from  Com- 
merce in  1913,  Census  remained  with  Com- 
merce. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  expanded  its 
services  so  that  it  now  touches  almost  every 
economic,  political,  and  social  aspect  of  the 
national  picture.  Census  makes  periodic 
studies  on  housing,  agrlcultvire,  irrigation 
and  drainage,  manufactiurers,  the  mineral 
Industry,  business  and  transportation,  and 
State  and  local  governments. 

Confronted  with  a  deluge  of  statistics,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  1950's  Installed 
the  first  electronic  data  processing  computer 
ever  manufactured.  Univac  was  capable  of 
tabulating  30,000  items  a  minute,  but  this 
is  much  too  slow  for  the  Jet  age  and  Univac 
has  been  retired  as  a  relic  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  The  two  modern  computers  the 
Bureau  of  the  Censiis  added  in  1963  and  1964 
are  capable  of  tabulating  3  million  items  a 
minute — 100  times  the  rate  of  the  original 
Univac. 


Time  for  Action  on  Voting  Rights 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
right  of  every  adult  American  to  vote  Is 
so  fundamental  that  every  constitutional 
assistance  should  be  given  to  protect 
and  insure  this  right.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  Federal  legislation  can  be  worked 
out  which  will  do  this  job  properly  and 
constitutionally,  and,  if  so  I  plan  to  sup- 
port it  actively  and  enthusiastically. 

Violence  and  brutality  have  no  place 
in  America  and  both  sides  in  the  present 
controversy  should  cease  making  a  spec- 
tacle of  our  beloved  country.  Local 
police  ofiBcers  and  volunteer  citizens 
should  be  careful  to  evade  any  action 
that  is  inconsistent  with  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  general  public  and  even  of 
those  who  seek  to  provoke  difficulties. 
The  time  is  overdue  for  forbearance  by 
everyone.  The  point  has  already  been 
well  made:  Federal  legislation  is  needed 
immediately. 

We  should  all  rejoice  that  it  is  now 
politically  possible  to  find  prompt  and 
adequate  answers  to  the  challenge  of 


assuring  basic  voting  rights  in  the  locali- 
ties where  there  have  been  unjust  re- 
strictions. However,  it  Is  regrettable  that 
local  government  has  not  handled  the 
matter  and  that  the  methods  of  point- 
ing up  the  need  for  national  action  have 
skirted  the  fringes  of  anarchy.  Frankly, 
there  has  been  a  deplorable  lack  of  re- 
spect for  authority,  which  the  local  gov- 
ernments have  encouraged  by  a  failure  to 
make  local  government  fulfill  its  respon- 
sibilities. In  a  thoughtful  question  and 
answer  article  by  Ur.  Robert  E.  Pitch  In 
the  March  8.  1965,  edition  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report,  Dr.  Fitch  said  as  fol- 
lows: 

Question.  Where  have  we  lost  ground? 

Answer.  I  woxild  put  this  under  three 
headings:  First,  the  breakdown  of  authority 
in  this  country — the  annihilation  of  author- 
ity, the  abdication  from  authority  on  the 
part  of  those  who  ought  to  be  exercising 
it. 

Of  course.  I  have  in  mind  primarily  moral 
authority,  because  if  you  don't  have  moral 
authority — whether  you're  a  business  execu- 
tive or  a  teacher,  or  a  pastor  of  a  church,  or 
a  political  leader — the  other  authorities  are 
no  good  at  all.  They  disintegrate  very  rap- 
Idly.  There  has  to  be  an  acceptance  of  this 
moral  authority. 

The  erosion  of  this  authority  has  taken 
place  partly  under  allegedly  democratic  and 
^alltarian  theories  that  we're  all  equal  and 
nobody's  any  better  than  anybody  else,  partly 
under  the  Impact  of  relativlstic  teachings  in 
history,  anthropology  and  philosophy  that 
say  everything  is  relative  to  the  culture  and 
there's  no  objective  standard  of  right  and 
wrong,  truth  and  falsehood. 

This  erosion  has  been  going  on  quite  a 
while.  And  you  end  up  witb  the  only  au- 
thority left  being  "me,"  the  isolated  in- 
dividual. And  for  a  while  that  seems  fine. 
I  do  as  I  feel,  and  I  do  as  I  wish.  But  natur- 
ally I'm  going  to  bvunp  into  another  "me" 
who  doesn't  think  and  feel  the  way  I  do,  and 
there's  going  to  be  a  little  clash,  and  then 
we're  up  against  trouble. 

This  erosion  of  authority,  I  think,  Is  very 
widespread  today,  and  alarms  me. 

Linked  with  that  would  be  a  second  prob- 
lem, a  phenomenon  that  Glenn  Tinder  (as- 
sociate professor  of  government  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts)  mentions — the  11- 
liision  of  the  Isolated  individual,  that  he  can 
exist  in  a  little  vacuum  all  by  nimself. 

When  I  talk  to  college  students  about  sex- 
ual morality  today,  the  one  thing  that  they 
pretty  universally  believe  In  Is  something 
they  call  intimacy.  This  is  that  part  of  sex 
that  is  private,  strictly  private.  The  idea 
that  sexual  behavior  should  have  public  con- 
sequences In  the  way  of  babies  and  families 
and  property  and  income  taxes  and  buying 
groceries  and  civic  responsibilities  doesn't 
seem  to  enter  their  head.s.  It's  Just  this  pri- 
vate intimacy. 

That  desire  for  Isolation  extends  even  to 
religion.  To  my  surprise,  I  run  again  and 
again  Into  a  group  which  will  say,  "Well,  we 
don't  like  churches.  We  don't  like  worship. 
After  all,  religion  is  a  very  private  and  per- 
sonal matter.  It's  nobody  else's  business. 
It's  Just  between  me  and  God." 

Well,  of  course,  religion  ought  to  be  per- 
sonal, but  if  it's  nothing  but  personal,  it's 
something  brand  new  in  history.  There  never 
was  any  purely  personal  religion,  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  world,  axcept  for  a  few 
isolated  mystics. 

Today,  isolation  is  becoming  the  fashion 
even  on  the  dance  floor.  You  don't  dance 
with  a  partner  any  more.  Everyone  gets  off 
by  himself  to  do  the  twist  or  the  watusl.  It 
doesn't  matter  whether  anyone  else  is  around 
or  not. 

So  privacy  In  sex,  in  property.  In  religion, 


tn  dancing— thia  Is  part  of  the  pathos  of 
modem  man.  hiigging  his  own  Uttle  isolated 
ego. 

This  brings  me  to  a  third  element  of  de- 
cline that  I  find  of  Uttle  help  if  we're  going 
after  a  "Great  Society,"  namely,  a  growing 
caricature  of  liberty,  becavise  people  live  In 
this  isolated  way  without  any  feeling  for  a 
moral  context  or  a  social  structvu^.  They 
make  a  fetish  of  liberty.  It  hit  me  with 
great  force  when  I  read  Barry  Goldwaters 
statement:  "Extremism  in  defense  of  liberty 
is  no  vice." 

And  I  could  find  the  same  viewpoint  in  still 
greater  abundance  on  the  existentialist  left. 
Any  number  of  "liberals"  and  "radicals"  be- 
lieve passionately  in  this  same  proposition, 
because  it  runs  across  the  whole  spectnim  of 
American  society — this  inordinate  love  of 
liberty  apart  from  law,  apart  from  social 
structure  and  order,  which  is  not  the  classi- 
cal pattern  of  liberty  In  either  England  or 
America.  So  you  have  a  kind  of  Individ- 
ualistic, egotistic  liberty  that  destroys  Itseli 

Question.  Can  you  have  a  good  society 
without  good  people? 

Answer.  I'm  quite  sure  you  cannot.  And 
that's  why  this  particular  crisis,  this  spiritual 
crisis  of  the  American  people,  disturbs  me 
profoundly. 


The  46th  Anniversary  of  the  American 
Legion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   n,LIITOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  46 
years  ago  this  month,  the  American  Le- 
gion was  founded  in  Paris  by  20  officers 
who  served  in  the  American  Expendition- 
ary  Force  in  France  during  World  War  I. 
A  temporary  committee  was  formed  and 
they  selected  several  hundred  officers  for 
membership  who  had  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  whole  Army. 

This  group  brought  with  them  the  raw 
material  with  which  to  build  an  associa- 
tion of  veterans  whose  primary  dedica- 
tion was  to  Grod  and  coimtry,  to  the  child 
and  to  the  veteran.  Over  the  course  of 
nearly  half  a  century,  the  Legion  ha.s 
grown  into  the  world's  largest  veterar..s 
organization  with  approximately  2.6  mil- 
lion members  in  about  16,500  posts  in  the 
United  States  and  some  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

One  of  the  areas  in  which  the  Legion 
has  made  its  greatest  contribution  to 
American  life  is  in  the  work  it  has  doiio 
to  develop  a  greater  awareness  of  the 
Importance  of  education  to  the  Nation  s 
welfare.  As  early  as  1921,  the  Legion 
embarked  on  a  determined  campaign  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  country  s 
schools.  They  recognized  that  national 
greatness  could  only  be  achieved  aiicl 
maintained  by  a  people  trained  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  modem  world.  Aixi 
toward  that  end  they  have  supported 
countless  programs  to  insure  that  Amer- 
ican children  are  educated  in  quality 
schools  manned  by  qualified  instructor.'^. 

National  Education  Week,  established 
to  focus  public  attention  to  our  school.'^. 
was  a  brainchild  of  early  thinking  by 
concerned  Legionnaires.  The  Legion  con- 
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tinues  today  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  obser- 
vance. 

The  Legion  has  also  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  need  to  foster  patriotism.  They  do 
it  directly  through  their  National  High 
School  Oratorical  contests  which  promote 
a  knowledge  and  an  understanding  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  They  do  it  indirectly 
through  the  Anierican  Legion  baseball 
program — a  training  ground  for  sound 
bodies,  sound  minds,  and  good  sports- 
manship. 

These  are  wonderful  examples  of  the 
aetions  taken  by  the  American  Legion  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  its  heritage — a 
heritage  we  must  all  strive  to  keep  shin- 
ing— a  heritage  that  must  be  carried  into 
the  future  by  vigorous  and  selfless  serv- 
ice at  the  community,  State,  and  Na- 
tional level. 

The  American  Legion  looks  forward  to 
continuous  useful  contributions  to  Amer- 
ican life.  It  will  continue  to  shape  its 
plans  and  adhere  to  principles  set  forth 
in  the  preamble  to  the  National  Con- 
stitution to  the  end  that  the  American 
Legion  always  may  be  rightfully  known 
as  the  best  insurance  policy  a  country 
ever  had. 

I  am  proud  to  salute  the  American 
Legion  on  the  occasion  of  its  46th  birth- 
day. 


Commnnist  Ramania 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

or   VIRGIMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
received  a  letter  subscribed  by  a  number 
of  my  constituents  in  Blacksburg,  Va., 
the  contents  of  which  I  feel  should  be 
made  available  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  at  large. 

Accordingly,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  quote  herewith  the  body  of 
the  letter,  excluding  for  obvious  reasons 
the  names  of  those  who  signed  it: 

The  Government  of  Communist  Riunania 
is  making  an  all-out  effort  to  look  respectable 
ar.d  get  all  the  help  they  can  get  from  the 
v,>.st.  At  the  same  time,  neglecting  the  ele- 
n.Mitary  rules  of  civilized  behaviCM-,  they  are 
pursuing  a  policy  toward  the  Hungarian 
rr.'.uority  which  has  only  one  goal:  Ruthless 
exermlnation.  This  cynical  and  prepos- 
te.-ous  attitude  is  based  on  the  assiunpUon, 
t!nt  the  desire  of  America  for  better  rela- 
t:  ns  with  the  Soviet  bloc  is  stronger,  then 
til-  contempt  and  wrath  of  the  American 
!>►  pie  concerning  everything  which  Is  \in- 
ci.  ■'.locratic.  evil,  and  violates  the  elementary 
r  ;.es  of  human  conduct.  The  article  of  the 
Reporter"  enclosed  is  just  one  evidence  from 
t;  c  great  many  of  them  that  the  martyrdom 

:  almost  2  million  Hungarian  minority 
'■'■■  :ng  in  Rumania  in  general,  and  in  Transyl- 
V.  nia  in  particular,  is  crying  for  Justice. 
V  ;umes  could  be  filled  with  similar  facts 
^  Uicred  from  personal  experiences  of  oiu-  rel- 
•■■:-.es,  statements  from  Congressmen  and 
>■  :-.ators  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the 
ci.oumented  facts  of  Hungarian  emigrant 
o:  i.inizations  in  the  United  States. 

'Ae,  residents  of  Blacksburg,  Va.,  citizens 
o:  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States, 


request  you  to  tell  everybody  concerned  that 
this  Intolerable  situation  cannot  exist  for- 
ever. If  the  Rumanian  Government  wants 
material  help  and  moral  recognition  they 
should  pay  for  It.  If  they  want  equal  rights 
for  the  colored  Americans  as  In  the  schools, 
they  should  allow  for  evwy  Hungarian  In 
Rumania  to  be  able  to  go  to  Hungarian 
schools,  to  speak  Hungarian,  and  express 
their  thoughts  freely.  They  should  know 
that  the  Improvmg  of  relations  with  the 
West  is  a  give-and-take  bargain,  not  Just 
take  and  not  give.  They  should  know  that 
not  only  big  brother  is  watching  the  helpless 
victims,  but  the  American  people  are  watch- 
ing and  listening  very,  very  carefully. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  yovir  kind  help 
in  this  matter. 


Is  Oor/Yondi  Unit  for  a  New  Era 


No  Funds  for  a  Portable  Bathroom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF   CAUFORNU. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  15,  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  letter  from  my  constituent, 
Mr.  H.  S.  Bowser  of  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.  Mr.  Bowser  has  designed  a  port- 
able bathroom  at  a  very  low  cost,  wtiich 
should  be  of  interest  to  the  administra- 
tion in  view  of  its  expressed  concern 
about  raising  the  standard  of  living  of 
our  less  fortunate  Americans,  underde- 
veloped countries  overseas,  and  the  small 
businessman : 

To:  Congressman  Charles  M.  Teague. 
cc:   Senators  George  Murphy,  and  Thomas 

H.  KUCHEL. 

Subject :  Message  on  the  Cities. 

Gentlemen:  After  reading  press  reports  of 
the  President's  latest  message  presented  to 
Members  of  Congress,  I  am  prompted  to  make 
the  following  suggestion : 

Inasmuch  as  the  State  of  California  is  the 
leading  State  in  the  Nation,  and  inasmuch  as 
QUI  own  Governor  Brown  has  been  reported 
as  stating  that  53  percent  of  the  people 
in  California  can't  afford  a  decent  home  in 
which  to  live,  why  wouldn't  It  be  proper, 
beneficial,  informative  for  your  respective 
individual  and  combined  congressional  leg- 
islative activities  to  send  one  of  your  se- 
lected aids  to  Santa  Barbara  for  the  speclflc 
purpose  of  discerning  some  naked  truths 
about  housing  and  Federal  related  activities, 
as  evidence  by  the  project  which  I  have  nur- 
tured here?  A  project,  strangely,  which  has 
ballooned  to  nation-international  status 
even  prior  to  production  of  the  second  unit? 

As  a  reminder,  I  put  an  American  style 
three-fourth  bath  in  simple,  economical, 
totally  versatile  applicance  form — and  have 
amassed  leading  expert  approvals  in  all  cate- 
gories, plus  some  10,000-plus  signed  order 
leads,  franchise  requests  coast  to  coast,  and 
consumer  approval  for  some  12  countries  on  5 
continents,  but,  for  production  I  haven't 
been  able  to  find  a  single  properly  priced 
dime. 

Not  from  President  Johnson  himself,  not 
from  Htjbert  Humphrey,  not  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  not  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  not  from  a 
bashetful  of  other  Federal  national-inter- 
national agencies. 

And  all  of  them  are  asking  for.  obtaining, 
millions — billions  of  people  funds  from  you 
gentlemen  in  Congress. 

(Signed)     H.  S.  Bowser. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  the  light  of  the  President's  concern 
for  our  jobless  youth  and  the  mounting 
problems  of  juvenile  delinquency,  I  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  words  of  one 
of  my  most  respected  and  revered  con- 
stituents. Rabbi  Gerald  Ks^lan. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  his  sermon.  "Is 
Our  Youth  Unfit  for  a  New  Era"  was 
heard  by  his  sjoiogogue.  I  think  it  is 
most  fitting  and  appropriate.  I  recom- 
mend it  for  the  reading  of  my  respected 
colleagues : 

Is  Our  Youth  Unftt  for  a  New  Eba 
(By  Rabbi  Gerald  Kaplan) 

My  dear  friends,  life  plus  the  world  that 
we  live  in  equals  problems.  There  are  the 
problems  of  world  peace,  poverty,  the  con- 
quest of  Ignorance,  the  fear  of  heart  disease 
and  strokes  which  are  our  No.  1  klUers  in 
these  United  States  and  the  teenage  youth. 

Recently  the  solid  upper  middle  class 
homes  along  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  have  been  shook  up  by  the  revelation 
of  teenage  drinking  in  Darlen,  Conn.  A 
Darien  Judge  Jolted  this  community  and  the 
Eiburbanities  and  lu-banites  tor  miles  around 
when  he  invoked  an  obscure  law  forbidding 
adults  to  serve  liquor  to  minors  other  than 
their  own  children.  This  step  was  the  by- 
product of  an  investigation  of  charges 
against  a  19-year-old  aUeged  to  have  been 
the  driver  of  a  vehicle  in  which  a  17-year-old 
girl  was  killed.  This  event  and  the  con- 
tinuous happenings  of  gang  looting  along 
the  broadways  of  the  United  States,  thievery 
by  children  from  re6p>ectable  suburban 
homes — all  have  flashed  a  moral  message  to 
parents  everywhere.  The  message  iirges 
concern  about  Juvenile  tragedies  and  mis- 
fortunes. 

Now  some  claim  that  we  are  too  worried 
about  Juvenile  delinquency.  Television,  the 
radio,  the  newspapers,  and  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry  are  at  fault  In  their  opinion. 
These  people  claim  that  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  overstate  the  faults,  and  failures 
of  our  yoxmg  people  and  neglect  their  virtue 
and  vision. 

There  are  perhaps.  500.000  disturbed  and 
disturbing  delinquents  in  the  United  States. 
Their  delinquencies  face  our  Nation  with  a 
serious  problem  of  public  safety  and  re- 
habilitation. But  there  are  at  the  same  time 
31!4  million  teenagers  who  are  decent  who 
are  struggling  to  become  adult  in  a  dignified 
way.  and  who  are  the  most  forgotten  gen- 
eration of  all.  They  never  make  the  head- 
lines. We  see  them,  but  we  take  them  for 
granted. 

Others,  with  an  eye  to  the  Bible,  also 
maintain  that  we  need  not  worry  about  our 
youngsters  because  the  passage  from  youth 
to  maturity  is  seldom  navigated  smoothly. 
Think  of  young  David,  who  sacrificed  a  safe 
and  secure  future  on  his  father's  farm  for 
the  glory  of  wearing  a  uniform.  One  could 
almost  see  Jessie  shaking  his  head  at  the 
foolishness  of  his  young  son  who  would  sacri- 
fice all  that  his  father  had  planned  for  him. 
for  a  medal  in  a  moment  of  mUitary  glory. 
We  read  in  the  Bible  of  young  Joseph,  pam- 
pered, overprotected.  bitter  tongued,  whose 
pestulance  and  selfishness  brought  heartache 
to  his  parents  and  ruined  the  entire  blend 
of  harmony  which  Jacob  had  buUt.  And 
there  was  Moses,  adopted  to  the  plantation. 
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In  1780,  th«  United  States  became  the  first 
Nation  In  modem  times  to  provide  for  a  cen- 
sus by  law,  althoTigb  tbe  ancient  Romans 
took  censiises,  and  In  the  New  World  the  Pe- 
ruvians were  counting  heads  In  pre-Colum- 
bus  days. 

The  basic  purpose  ot  the  census  Is  to 
provide  equitable  State  representation  In 
tbe  House  of  Representatives,  as  required  by 
tbe  Constitution,  but  over  the  years  func- 
tions of  the  census  have  widely  expanded. 

Tbe  census  of  1810  began  to  collect  some 
business  statistics  but  these  were  uneven  and 
Inaccurate.  In  1840,  figures  on  Illiteracy  and 
Insanity  were  complied.  Ten  years  later 
the  census  began  to  tally  newspapers,  li- 
braries, criminals,  and  m<»-tallty  figures. 

U.S.  marshals  were  responsible  for  census 
taking  until  1880,  when  a  field  force  under 
the  superintendent  of  the  census  was  estab- 
lished. After  taking  a  census,  the  organiza- 
tion disbanded  tot  10  years,  to  be  re-formed. 

By  act  of  19(MI  Oongress  created  a  perma- 
nent Bureau  ot^he  Census,  placed  under 
the  Interior  Department.  A  yew'  later.  It  was 
moved  to  the  Department  of  dlltoimerce  and 
Labor.  When  Labor  was  severed  from  Com- 
merce In  1913,  Census  remained  with  Com- 
merce. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Cens\is  has  expanded  Its 
services  ao  that  It  now'touches  almost  every 
economic,  political,  and  social  aspect  of  the 
national  picture.  Census  makes  periodic 
studies  on  housing,  agriculture.  Irrigation 
and  drainage,  manufacturers,  the  mineral 
Indtistry,  business  and  transportation,  and 
State  and  local  governments. 

Confronted  with  a  deluge  of  statistics,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  In  the  1950's  Installed 
the  first  electronic  data  processing  computer 
ever  manufactured.  Unlvac  was  capable  of 
tabulating  30.000  Items  a  minute,  but  this 
Is  much  too  slow  for  the  jet  age  and  Unlvac 
has  been  retired  as  a  relic  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  The  two  modem  computers  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  added  in  1963  and  1964 
are  capable  of  tabiilatlng  3  million  Items  a 
minute — 100  times  the  rate  of  the  original 
Unlvac. 


Time  for  Action  on  Voting  Rights 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  FLoaniA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
right  of  every  adult  American  to  vote  is 
so  fundamental  that  every  constitutional 
assistance  should  be  given  to  protect 
and  insure  this  right.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  Federal  legislation  can  be  worked 
out  which  will  do  this  job  properly  and 
constitutionally,  and,  If  so  I  plan  to  sup- 
port it  actively  and  enthusiastically. 

Violence  and  brutality  have  no  place 
in  America  and  both  sides  in  the  present 
controversy  should  cease  making  a  spec- 
tacle of  our  beloved  country.  Local 
police  oflBcers  and  volunteer  citizens 
should  be  careful  to  evade  any  action 
that  is  inconsistent  with  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  general  public  and  even  of 
those  who  seek  to  provoke  difficulties. 
The  time  is  overdue  for  forbearance  by 
everyone.  The  point  has  already  been 
well  made:  Federal  legislation  is  needed 
immediately. 

We  should  all  rejoice  that  it  is  now 
politically  possible  to  find  prompt  and 
adequate  answers  to  the  challenge  of 


assuring  basic  voting  rights  in  the  locali- 
ties where  there  have  been  unjust  re- 
strictions. However,  It  is  regrettable  that 
local  government  has  not  handled  the 
matter  and  that  the  methods  of  point- 
ing up  the  need  for  national  action  have 
skirted  the  fringes  of  anarchy.  Frankly, 
there  has  been  a  deplomble  lack  of  re- 
spect for  authority,  which  the  local  gov- 
ernments have  encouraged  by  a  failure  to 
make  local  government  fulfill  its  respon- 
sibilities. In  a  thoughtful  question  and 
answer  article  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Fitch  in 
the  March  8.  1965,  edition  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report,  Dr.  Fitch  said  as  fol- 
lows: 

Question.  Where  have  we  lost  ground? 

Answer.  I  would  put  this  under  three 
headings:  First,  the  breakdown  of  authority 
In  this  country — the  annihilation  of  author- 
ity, the  abdication  from  authority  on  the 
part  of  those  who  ought  to  be  exercising 
It. 

Of  course,  I  have  in  mind  primarily  moral 
authority,  because  If  you  don't  have  moral 
authority — whether  you're  a  business  execu- 
tive or  a  teacher,  or  a  pastor  of  a  churchy  or 
a  political  leader — the  other  authorities  are 
no  good  at  all.  They  disintegrate  very  rap- 
Idly.  There  has  to  be  an  acceptance  of  this 
moral  authority. 

The  erosion  of  this  autHorlty  has  taken 
place  partly  Tinder  allegedly  democratic  and 
egalitarian  theories  that  we're  all  equal  and 
nobody's  any  better  than  anybody  else,  partly 
xmder  the  Impact  of  relatlvlstlc  teachings  in 
history,  anthropology  and  philosophy  that 
say  everything  Is  relative  to  the  culture  and 
there's  no  objective  standard  of  right  and 
wrong,  truth  and  falsehood. 

This  erosion  has  been  going  on  quite  a 
while.  And  you  end  up  with  the  only  au- 
thority left  being  "me,"  the  isolated  In- 
dividual. And  lor  a  while  that  seems  fine. 
I  do  as  I  feel,  and  I  do  as  I  wish.  But  natur- 
ally I'm  going  to  bvmip  into  another  "me" 
who  doesn't  think  and  feel  the  way  I  do,  and 
there's  going  to  be  a  little  clash,  and  then 
we're  up  against  trouble. 

This  erosion  of  authority,  I  think,  Is  very 
widespread  today,  and  alarms  me. 

Linked  with  that  would  be  a  second  prob- 
lem, a  phenomenon  that  Glenn  Tinder  (as- 
sociate professor  of  govermnent  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts)  mentions — the  il- 
lusion of  the  Isolated  individual,  that  he  can 
exist  in  a  little  vacuum  all  by  himself. 

When  I  talk  to  college  students  about  sex- 
ual morality  today,  the  one  thing  that  they 
pretty  universally  believe  In  Is  something 
they  call  intimacy.  This  is  that  i>art  of  sex 
that  is  private,  strictly  private.  The  idea 
that  sexual  behavior  should  have  public  con- 
sequences in  the  way  of  babies  and  families 
and  property  and  income  taxes  and  buying 
groceries  and  civic  responsibilities  doesn't 
seem  to  enter  their  heads.  It's  just  this  pri- 
vate Intimacy. 

That  desire  for  Isolation  extends  even  to 
religion.  To  my  surprise,  I  run  again  and 
again  Into  a  group  which  will  say,  "Well,  we 
don't  like  churches.  We  don't  like  worship. 
After  all,  religion  is  a  very  private  and  per- 
sonal matter.  It's  nobody  else's  business. 
It's  just  between  me  and  God" 

Well,  of  course,  religion  ought  to  be  per- 
sonal, but  if  it's  nothing  but  personal,  it's 
something  brand  new  in  history.  There  never 
was  any  purely  personal  religion,  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  world,  except  for  a  few 
isolated  mystics. 

Today,  Isolation  is  becoming  the  fashion 
even  on  the  dance  floor.  Tou  don't  dance 
with  a  partner  any  more.  Bveryone  gets  off 
by  himself  to  do  the  twist  or  the  watusl.  It 
doesn't  matter  whether  anyone  else  is  around 
or  not. 

So  privacy  In  sex,  in  property.  In  religion. 


in  dancing— this  Is  part  of  the  pathoa  of 
modem  man.  hugging  his  own  little  Isolated 
ego. 

This  brings  me  to  a  third  element  of  de- 
cline that  I  find  of  Uttle  help  if  we're  going 
after  a  "Great  Society,"  namely,  a  growing 
caricature  of  liberty,  because  people  live  lii 
this  isolated  way  without  any  feeling  for  a 
moral  context  or  a  social  structure.  They 
make  a  fetish  of  liberty.  It  hit  me  with 
great  force  when  I  read  Barry  Goldwater's 
statement:  "Extremism  In  defense  of  liberty 
is  no  vice." 

And  I  could  find  the  same  viewpoint  in  still 
greater  abundance  on  the  existentialist  left 
Any  number  of  "liberals"  and  "radicals"  be- 
lieve passionately  in  this  same  proposition, 
because  it  runs  across  the  whole  spectrum  of 
American  society — this  Inordinate  love  of 
liberty  apart  from  law,  apart  from  social 
structure  and  order,  which  Is  not  the  classi- 
cal pattern  of  liberty  In  either  England  or 
America.  So  you  have  a  kind  of  Individ- 
ualistic, egotistic  liberty  that  destroys  Itsell 

Question.  Can  you  have  a  good  societv 
without  good  people? 

Answer.  I'm  quite  siure  you  cannot.  And 
that's  why  this  particular  crisis,  this  spiritual 
crisis  of  the  American  people,  disturbs  me 
profoundly. 


The  46th  Anniversary  of  the  American 
Legion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  46 
years  ago  this  month,  the  American  Le- 
gion was  founded  in  Paris  by  20  officers 
who  served  in  the  American  Expendition- 
ary  Force  in  France  during  World  War  I. 
A  temporary  committee  was  formed  and 
they  selected  several  hundred  officers  for 
membership  who  had  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  whole  Army. 

This  group  brought  with  them  the  raw 
material  with  which  to  build  an  associa- 
tion of  veterans  whose  primary  dedica- 
tion was  to  God  and  coimtry,  to  the  child 
and  to  the  veteran.  Over  the  course  of 
nearly  half  a  century,  the  Legion  ha.<; 
grown  into  the  world's  largest  veterans 
organization  with  approximately  2.6  mil- 
lion members  in  about  16,500  posts  in  the 
United  States  and  some  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

One  of  the  areas  in  which  the  Legion 
has  made  its  greatest  contribution  to 
American  life  Is  in  the  work  it  has  dono 
to  develop  a  greater  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  education  to  the  Nation  s 
welfare.  As  early  as  1921,  the  Legion 
embarked  on  a  determined  campaign  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  countrj's 
schools.  They  recognized  that  national 
greatness  could  only  be  achieved  arid 
maintained  by  a  people  trained  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  modem  world.  And 
toward  that  end  they  have  supported 
countless  programs  to  insure  that  Amer- 
ican children  are  educated  in  qualii.v 
schools  manned  by  qualified  instructors. 

National  Education  Week,  established 
to  focus  public  attention  to  our  schools, 
was  a  brainchild  of  early  thinking  by 
concerned  Legionnaires.  The  Legion  con- 
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tinues  today  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  obser- 
vance. 

The  Legion  has  also  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  need  to  foster  patriotism.  They  do 
it  directly  through  their  National  High 
School  Oratorical  contests  which  promote 
a  knowledge  and  an  understanding  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  They  do  it  indirectly 
through  the  Aiiierican  Legion  baseball 
program — a  training  ground  for  sound 
bodies,  soimd  minds,  and  good  sports- 
manship. 

These  are  wonderful  examples  of  the 
aotions  taken  by  the  American  Legion  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  its  heritage — a 
heritage  we  must  all  strive  to  keep  shin- 
ing— a  heritage  that  must  be  carried  into 
the  future  by  vigorous  and  seliaess  serv- 
ice at  the  community.  State,  and  Na- 
tional level. 

The  American  Legion  looks  forward  to 
continuous  useful  contributions  to  Amer- 
ican life.  It  will  continue  to  shape  Its 
plans  and  adhere  to  principles  set  forth 
in  the  preamble  to  the  National  Con- 
stitution to  the  end  that  the  American 
Legion  always  may  be  rightfully  known 
as  the  best  insurance  policy  a  country 
ever  had. 

I  am  proud  to  salute  the  American 
Legion  on  the  occasion  of  its  46th  birth- 
day. 


Commanist  Romania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OF   VIRGIMLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  just 
received  a  letter  subscribed  by  a  number 
of  my  constituents  in  Blacksburg,  Va., 
the  contents  of  which  I  feel  should  be 
made  available  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  at  large. 

Accordingly,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  quote  herewith  the  body  of 
the  letter,  excluding  for  obvious  reasons 
the  names  of  those  who  signed  it: 

The  Government  of  C!ommunlst  Rumania 
i.  making  an  all-out  effort  to  look  respectable 
n;-.d  get  all  the  help  they  can  get  from  the 
V,  est.  At  the  same  time,  neglecting  the  ele- 
n  cntary  rules  of  civilized  behayiw,  they  are 
pursuing  a  policy  toward  the  Hungarian 
ir.'.uority  which  has  only  one  goal:  Ruthless 
px.ermination.  This  cynical  and  prepos- 
';tf  rous  attitude  is  based  on  the  assumption, 
t;  it  the  desire  of  America  for  better  rela- 
'  us  with  the  Soviet  bloc  Is  stronger,  then 
tie  contempt  and  wrath  of  the  American 
p" 'ple  concerning  everything  which  is  un- 
cieniocratic,  evil,  and  violates  the  elementary 
r  :es  of  human  conduct.  The  article  of  the 
Reporter"  enclosed  is  just  one  evidence  from 
'  .0  great  many  of  them  that  the  martyrdom 
ahnost  2  million  Hungarian  minority 
■  !ng  in  Rumania  in  general,  and  in  Transyl- 
"  lua  in  particular,  is  crying  for  Justice. 
V  :umes  could  be  filled  with  similar  facts 
£  Uiered  from  personal  experiences  of  our  rel- 
:  ;ves,  statements  from  Congressmen  and 
^  nators  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the 
c;  cumented  facts  of  Hungarian  emigrant 
c'.  ^Tnizations  In  the  United  States. 

We,  residents  of  Blacksburg,  Va.,  citizens 
or  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States, 


request  you  to  tell  everybody  concerned  that 
this  intolerable  situation  cannot  exist  for- 
ever. If  the  Rumanian  Government  wants 
material  help  and  moral  recognition  they 
should  pay  for  It.  If  they  want  equal  rights 
for  the  colored  Americans  as  in  the  schools, 
they  should  allow  for  every  Hungarian  In 
Rvunania  to  be  able  to  go  to  Himgarlan 
schools,  to  speak  Hungarian,  and  express 
their  thoughts  freely.  They  should  know 
that  the  improving  of  relations  with  the 
West  is  a  give-and-take  bargain,  not  Just 
take  and  not  give.  They  should  know  that 
not  only  big  brother  Is  watching  the  helpless 
victims,  but  the  American  people  are  watch- 
ing and  listening  very,  very  carefully. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  help 
in  this  matter. 


Is  Oor/Tontli  Unit  for  a  New  Era 


No  Fands  for  a  Portable  Bathroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  letter  from  my  constituent, 
Mr.  H.  S.  Bowser  of  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.  Mr.  Bowser  has  designed  a  port- 
able bathroom  at  a  very  low  cost,  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  the  administra- 
tion in  view  of  its  expressed  concern 
about  raising  the  standard  of  living  of 
our  less  fortunate  Americans,  underde- 
veloped countries  overseas,  and  the  small 
businessman: 

To:  Congressman  Charles  M.  Teactje. 

cc:    Senators  George  Murphy,  and  Thomas 

H.  KUCHEL. 

Subject :  Message  on  the  Cities. 

Gentlemen:  After  reading  press  reports  of 
the  President's  latest  message  presented  to 
Members  of  Congress,  I  am  prompted  to  make 
the  following  suggestion : 

Inasmuch  as  the  State  of  California  Is  the 
leading  State  in  the  Nation,  and  Inasmuch  as 
our  own  Governor  Brown  has  been  reported 
as  stating  that  53  percent  of  the  people 
in  California  can't  afford  a  decent  home  in 
which  to  live,  why  wouldn't  It  be  proper, 
beneficial,  informative  for  your  respective 
individual  and  combined  congressional  leg- 
islative activities  to  send  one  of  your  se- 
lected aids  to  Santa  Barbara  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  discerning  some  naked  truths 
about  housing  and  Federal  related  activities, 
as  evidence  by  the  project  which  I  have  nur- 
tured here?  A  project,  strangely,  which  has 
ballooned  to  nation-International  status 
even  prior  to  production  of  the  second  unit? 

As  a  reminder,  I  put  an  American  style 
three-fourth  bath  in  simple,  economical, 
totally  versatile  applicance  form — and  have 
amassed  leading  expert  approvals  in  all  cate- 
gories, plus  some  10,000-plus  signed  order 
leads,  franchise  requests  coast  to  coast,  and 
consumer  approval  for  some  12  countries  on  5 
continents,  but,  for  production  I  haven't 
been  able  to  find  a  single  properly  priced 
dime. 

Not  from  President  Johnson  himself,  not 
from  HtTBERT  Humphrey,  not  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  not  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  not  from  a 
basl»etful  of  other  Federal  national-inter- 
national agencies. 

And  all  of  them  are  asking  for,  obtaining, 
millions — billions  of  people  funds  from  you 
gentlemen  in  Congress. 

(Signed)     H.  S.  Bowser. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  IS.  1965 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  the  light  of  the  President's  concern 
for  our  jobless  youth  and  the  mounting 
problems  of  juvenile  delinquency,  I  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  words  of  one 
of  my  most  respected  and  revered  con- 
stituents. Rabbi  Gerald  Ks^lan. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  his  sermon,  "Is 
Our  Youth  Unfit  for  a  New  Era"  was 
heard  by  his  synogogue.  I  think  it  is 
most  fitting  and  appropriate.  I  recom- 
mend it  for  the  reading  of  my  respected 
colleagues: 

Is  Our  Youth  Unfit  for  a  New  Era 
(By  Rabbi  Gerald  Kaplan) 

My  dear  friends.  Ufe  plus  the  world  that 
we  live  In  equals  problems.  There  are  the 
problems  of  world  peace,  poverty,  the  con- 
quest of  ignorance,  the  fear  of  heart  disease 
and  strokes  which  are  our  No.  1  killers  In 
these  United  States  and  the  teenage  youth. 

Recently  the  solid  upper  middle  class 
homes  along  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  have  been  shook  up  by  the  revelation 
of  teenage  drinking  In  Darlen,  Conn.  A 
Darlen  Judge  Jolted  this  commimlty  and  the 
E'lbtirbanitles  and  lu-banites  for  miles  around 
when  he  Invoked  an  obscure  law  forbidding 
ad\ilt6  to  serve  liquor  to  mlncHv  other  than 
their  own  children.  This  step  was  the  by- 
product of  an  investigation  of  charges 
against  a  19-year-old  alleged  to  have  been 
the  driver  of  a  vehicle  In  which  a  17 -year-old 
girl  was  killed.  This  event  and  the  con- 
tinuous happenings  of  gang  looting  along 
the  broadways  of  the  United  States,  thievery 
by  children  from  respectable  subtirban 
homes — all  have  flashed  a  moral  message  to 
parents  everywhere.  The  message  urges 
concern  about  juvenile  tragedies  and  mis- 
fortunes. 

Now  some  claim  that  we  are  too  worried 
about  juvenile  delinquency.  Television,  the 
radio,  the  newspapers,  and  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry  are  at  fault  In  their  opinion. 
These  people  claim  that  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  overstate  the  faults  and  failures 
of  our  young  people  and  neglect  their  virtue 
and  vision. 

There  are  perhaps,  500,000  disturbed  and 
disturbing  delinquents  In  the  United  States. 
Their  delinquencies  face  our  Nation  with  a 
serious  problem  of  public  safety  and  re- 
habUitation.  But  there  are  at  the  same  time 
31V^  million  teenagers  who  are  decent  who 
are  struggling  to  become  adult  in  a  dignified 
way,  and  who  are  the  most  forgotten  gen- 
eration of  all.  They  never  make  the  head- 
lines. We  see  them,  but  we  take  them  for 
granted. 

Others,  with  an  eye  to  the  Bible,  also 
maintain  that  we  need  not  worry  about  our 
youngsters  because  the  passage  from  youth 
to  maturity  is  seldom  navigated  smoothly. 
Think  of  young  David,  who  sacrificed  a  safe 
and  secure  futti^  on  his  father's  farm  for 
the  glory  of  wearing  a  uniform.  One  could 
almost  see  Jessie  shaking  his  head  at  the 
foolishness  of  his  young  son  who  would  sacri- 
fice all  that  his  father  had  planned  for  hhn, 
for  a  medal  in  a  moment  of  military  glory. 
We  read  in  the  Bible  of  young  Joseph,  pam- 
pered, overprotected,  bitter  tongued,  whose 
pestulance  and  selfishness  brought  heartache 
to  his  parents  and  ruined  the  entire  blend 
of  harmony  which  Jacob  had  built.  And 
there  was  Moses,  adopted  to  the  plantation. 
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who  threw  away  his  privileges  to  be  one  of 
the  original  freedom  riders.  I  can  Just  Imag- 
ine the  embarrassment  of  his  princess  step- 
mother as  she  whined  to  her  courtier  friends 
that  her  darling  had  disgraced  her  by  throw- 
ing in  his  lot  with  the  Hebrew  slaves. 

Still  others  maintain  that  o\ir  interest  in 
our  teenagers  Is  the  result  of  the  maturity  of 
social  sciences  and  the  need  of  social  scien- 
tists to  study  every  culture  and  subcultiire. 
After  all,  these  people  say,  it's  cheaper  and 
easier  to  study  the  adolescent  subculture  of 
New  York  City  or  Detroit  than  a  remote 
tribe  in  the  upper  Amazon  or  pygmies  in 
the  subcontinent  of  Australia. 

Most  of  the  studies  of  teenagers  intend  to 
be  objective.  Despite  this,  their  conclusions 
are  often  critical.  The  young  generation  is 
denounced  for  its  shortcomings.  They  are 
physically  weak,  emotionally  immature,  po- 
litically indifferent  and  much  more.  If  we 
rabbis  who  teach  children  agreed  with  this 
analysis,  we  could  not  in  good  conscience  ac- 
cept such  an  assortment  of  defects.  We 
have  gotten  to  know  our  adolescents  and  feel 
quite  differently  about  them.  There  are 
weaknesses,  but  the  good  of  this  generation 
far  outweighs  the  evil. 

Yet  our  youngsters  have  problems,  and  at 
least  two  of  these  problems  are  unique  to 
our  society,  and  it  is  of  these  which  I  will 
speak.  The  first  issue  touches  the  problem 
of  Job  opportunities  in  a  highly  industrial- 
ized society.  The  second  rests  on  the  confu- 
sion of  contemporary  moral  standards. 

We  read  in  our  Bible,  "When  thou  shalt 
eat  of  the  labor  of  thy  hands,  happy  shalt 
thou  be."  That  the  Joyous  life  requires  an 
honorable  occupation,  which  is  respectable 
In  the  eyes  of  society  and  satisfying  to  the 
person  so  engaged  is  an  aged  truth.  Those 
who  have  retired  without  making  plans  now 
know  full  well  how  empty  days  can  become 
nightmare  wakings  and  life  Itself  a  hapless 
burden.  Life  today  Is  not  without  its  op- 
portunities. For  those  who  are  academically 
able,  the  question  of  adult  employment  is 
largely  a  problem  of  choice.  Though  we 
have  5  million  unemployed,  there  are  5  mil- 
llon-and-more  Jobs  now  going  begging. 
Teaching,  nursing,  social  work,  recreation, 
medicine,  and  the  clergy.  All  the  vocations 
which  requires  a  high  degree  of  intellectual 
skill  are  understaffed.  The  young  person 
who  can  compete  In  a  society  of  specialization 
has  only  the  problem  of  choosing  his  trade. 
The  best  adjusted  teenager  remains  the  one 
who,  from  early  age  on,  selects  the  Interest 
which  will  be  his  and  busies  himself  with 
the  test  tube  or  library  book  preparing  him- 
self for  that  future. 

But,  what  of  those  whose  skills  are  me- 
chanical and  manual  rather  than  academic? 
I  am  disturbed  by  some  facts.  Twenty- 
seven  percent  of  our  18  and  19  year-olds 
were  enrolled  In  college  last  year.  In  the 
Jewish  community  the  figure  is  considerable 
higher.  Nearly  80  percent  of  our  young  peo- 
ple were  enrolled  in  college  last  year.  If  we 
assume  that  another  20  percent  were  quali- 
fied for  such  training,  but  disqualified  by 
poverty  or  environment,  there  still  remains 
a  sizable  block  of  our  young  people,  45  or 
50  percent,  who  cannot  compete  In  an  in- 
tellectual atmosphere.  What  is  their  fu- 
ture? A  hundred  years  ago  the  industrial 
revolution  did  away  with  the  craftsman. 

Today  the  marvel  of  automation  is  making 
manual  labor,  the  assembly  line  and  book- 
keeping obsolete.  What  Is  to  happen  to  the 
young  people  who  can  qualify  only  for  such 
jobs?  Our  schools  do  not  know  what  to 
teach  them.  Guidance  counselors  do  not 
know  where  to  direct  them.  A  partial  solu- 
tion, the  vocational  high  school,  was  adopted 
40  years  ago  to  prepare  apprentices  for  vari- 
ous craft  unions.  Today  by  and  large  union 
rolls  are  closed.  Unions  are  having  dlflQ- 
culty  finding  a  full  day's  employment  for 
those  already  on  their  rosters. 

What  would  be  your  feelings  if  you  were 
growing  up  In  a  society  which  had  already 


said  to  you,  "We  have  no  place  for  you." 
What  If  yoxu*  tomorrow  was  a  weekly  visit  to 
the  imemployment  compensation  biireau? 
Many  of  these  children  are  fUlly  aware  of  the 
grayness  which  is  their  future.  They  live 
in  homes  where  their  fatiier  pounds  the 
pavements  and  knocks  on  doors  which  never 
open;  10,  15,  20  weeks  eech  year.  They 
know  that  he  wants  to  support  his  family. 
They  know  that  he  wants  to  earn  the  bread 
and  the  shelter  and  the  clothing  that  they 
require,  but  they  know  that  society  has 
said  to  him  "You  lack  the  skills  for  which 
we  can  pay." 

I  lay  a  great  deal  of  the  unrest  and  rest- 
lessness of  our  younger  generation  to  their 
recognition  that  society  is  not  prepared  to 
accept  them.  They  have  built  a  counter- 
world,  full  of  antisocial  standards,  because 
they  know  that  they  must  live  in  that  world 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

What's  for  it?  I  am  afraid  that  the  only 
solution  available  is  one  that  runs  counter 
to  every  prejudice  of  our  free  market  phi- 
losophy. The  only  realistic  solution  would 
be  the  creation  of  massive,  expensive,  and 
permanent  public  work's  authority,  a  mas- 
sive peace  corps  or  conservation  corps  which 
would  guarantee  to  these  young  men  digni- 
fied employment  In  forestry  and  conserva- 
tion, in  recreation  and  humanitarian  service, 
in  art  and  handcrafts;  in  all  of  those  areas 
which  cannot  show  a  profit  per  se,  but  which 
would  add  to  the  beauty  of  our  surround- 
ing, the  wholesomeness  of  our  cities,  and 
the  health  and  well-being  of  our  Nation. 
Such  a  program  will  be  attacked  by  the  tax- 
payer as  boondoggling.  The  unions  will  de- 
nounce it  as  an  invasion  of  their  preroga- 
tives. It  is  a  program  whlcb  Is  part  and  par- 
cel of  a  philosophy  of  a  welfare  state  and 
which  wUl  attract  therefore  the  bitter  op- 
position of  a  political  doctrinaire.  But 
what  are  the  solutions  available?  How  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  can  we  support  in 
semipermanent  Idleness?  How  many  cor- 
rectional and  psychiatric  institutions  can 
we  create  and  staff  to  treat  the  addictions 
and  illnesses  of  those  who  reject  us  and 
reject  life  because  they  are  not  wanted?  Is 
not  the  growing  legion  of  the  bitter,  the 
angry  and  the  rejected  a  force  in  being  for 
every  demagogue  who  will  come  along? 
What  of  the  future  of  our  democratic  way 
of  life.  I'm  afraid  that  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  such  a  work  and  welfare  pro- 
gram as  a  price  of  technological  advance. 
How  else  will  we  make  any  headway  against 
the  hurt,  the  psychological  damage,  and  the 
alienation  of  those  who  cannot  now  com- 
pete because  their  genetic  endowments  are 
not  adequate  to  the  complicated  ma;rket- 
place  In  which  they  have  been  born. 

The  second  Issue  on  which  I  will  touch 
this  evening  affects  each  and  every  one  of  our 
teenagers.  Those  who  have  studied  the 
adolescent  world  tell  us  thtt  a  self-enforced 
quarantine  Is  its  most  disturbing  character- 
istic. They  are  dismayed  by  the  inability  of 
teenagers  to  relate  to  adult  life.  The  sociol- 
ogist uses  the  term  "alienation."  The  term 
that  youngsters  use  Is  "cool."  The  highest 
praise  that  one  youngster  can  accord  an- 
other is  to  label  him  a  "cool  customer"  which 
translates  to  mean  that  this  lad  has  the 
sense  not  to  be  taken  In  by  the  blandish- 
ments of  parents  and  teachers,  or  by  the 
promises  and  hopes  of  adult  society.  He 
holds  himself  aloof  and  above.  He  will  not 
be  taken  in,  because  he  refuses  to  be  let 
down.  Yet,  what  is  life  without  passion? 
What  is  there  for  us  If  we  tre  not  heated  up 
for  political  Ideals  or  to  fulfill  ourselves  In 
our  professions  or  to  find  gtrength  and  love 
and  decency  for  ourselves  and  for  our  fami- 
lies? There  Is  no  life — only  gray  routine — 
for  those  who  hide  themselves  in  an  emo- 
tional and  spiritual  deep  freeze. 

Why  are  our  young  people  so  eager  to  be 
alien?  We  have  let  them  down  too  often. 
They  are  cold  to  the  adult  World  because  the 
adult  world  is  cold  to  the  values  which  It 


creates.  We  encourage  the  young  Scouts  to 
pledge  honesty,  but  boast  around  the  dinner 
table  about  the  quick  bucks  we  have  earned. 
We  talk  of  peace,  and  extoll  the  Peace  Corps. 
and  spend  $50  billion  a  year  on  armaments 

How  can  a  youngster  be  committed  to  the 
crucial  importance  of  political  life  when  h;s 
Nation  must  mount  national  publicity  cam- 
paigns simply  to  get  out  the  vote?  How  cur. 
a  young  person  be  committed  to  business  ii.- 
tegrlty  when  he  sees  that  when  the  giant 
corporations  are  accused  of  conspiracy,  their 
boards  of  directors  sacrifice  a  few  scapegoats 
but  find  no  one  guilty  in  their  own  souN' 
We  talk  to  them  about  continence  in  stx 
and  loyalty  In  marriage,  but  gossip  gaily 
about  the  Impromptu  arrangements  of  our 
friends.  Promiscuity  is  glorified  in  film  ar.d 
novel.  The  church  and  synagogue  m:y 
thunder  against  it  but  the  children  know 
that  their  parents  and  their  parents'  friends 
treat  Infidelity  lightly  and  pay  their  ad- 
mission to  every  public  display  of  notoriety. 
If  we  are  concerned  that  our  young  people 
are  getting  out  of  hand,  I  submit  to  you  tl.is 
evening,  that  it  is  largely  because  we  do  not 
have  ourselves  in  hand.  We  are  as  p>ermlssive 
with  oiu^selves  as  we  are  with  our  youngste.? 
We  give  into  and  rationalize  oiir  whims  and 
impulses.  The  pleasure  principle  has  become 
a  dominant  statement  of  our  national  pt.:- 
pose.  We  have  broken  down  the  disclpll;.e 
of  manner  and  of  dress  and  of  spteech,  and  we 
wonder  why  the  young  are  not  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  disciplines  which  we  do  n.n 
insist  upon  for  ourselves.  Believe  me.  tl.ey 
see  the  hollowness  of  our  preaching  far  nv  re 
clearly  than  we  see  It  ourselves. 

Now,  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  are  mor.  !- 
ly  committed,  for  you  and  your  families,  to 
maintain  that  their  decencies  In  a  world 
gone  half  mad  in  a  pathetic  search  for  pleas- 
ure. It  is  hard,  I  know,  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  your  family  life  when  television 
and  the  movies  and  the  newspapers  constant- 
ly bleat  that  licentiousness  is  a  normal  w  ;y 
of  life,  and,  indeed  not  without  nio;al 
credibility  as  a  statement  of  independence 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  national  consf  n- 
sus  as  to  moral  standards.  In  earlier  so- 
cieties, when  religion  and  culture  were  in- 
termixed, the  child  had  a  clear  model  set 
for  him  of  what  was  expected.  There  were, 
to  be  sure,  selfish  and  greedy  individuals,  but 
the  group  did  not  condone  their  excesses,  snd 
made  quite  explicit  the  behavior  expected 
of  a  good  boy  and  the  well-brought-up  yox.r.g 
lady.  These  expectations  are  no  longer  clear. 
The  image  is  blurred.  We  speak  In  a 
straightlaced  manner  from  the  pulpit.  We 
speak  with  a  permissive  tolerance  in  msr 
homes.  The  schools  encoiurage  citizenship. 
The  mass  media  glorifies  crime.  "Where 
there  Is  no  vision,  a  nation  perishes." 

If  we  expect  our  young  people  to  grow  ip 
we  will  have  to  grow  up  ourselves,  and  be- 
come morally  and  spiritually  of  one  fa;:h. 
If  we  expect  to  aid  our  youngsters  to  chose 
the  good  not  the  evil,  in  the  language  of  •  he 
scripture  to  choose  life  not  death,  then  let 
us  be  prepared  to  take  ourselves,  and  •  ur 
marriages,  and  our  families,  and  our  busi- 
nesses In  hand  so  that  we  can  give  again  so 
our  teenagers  a  clear  example  of  what  we 
expect  of  them  because  we  expect  it  in  <  r- 
selves. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  CUIR  CALLAN 

OF   KEBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  not 
only  the  American  fanner  that  cannot 
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afford  to  have  farm  programs  ended. 
The  American  economy  and  the  public 
which  it  supports  can  afford  It  even  less 
than  the  farmers. 

Farmowners  and  operators  hold  about 
S216  billion  in  assets  which  Is  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  all  capital  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States  today.  Fann- 
ers annually  spend  about  $29  billion  in 
production  expenses  and  have  about  $16 
billion  invested  in  cars,  trucks,  and  farm 
machinery.  Should  farm  programs  be 
terminated  and  farm  income  fall,  one  of 
the  first  expenditures  to  be  cut  would  be 
investment  in  machinery  and  equipment. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  budget  for 
maintaining  these  expenditures  at  about 
the  present  production  rate  is  $12.8  bil- 
lion a  year  which  is  what  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  spent  in  price  sup- 
ports and  acreage  diversion  programs. 

These  programs  maintained  farm  in- 
come $6.6  billion  a  year  higher  than  it 
would  have  been  without  them.  Each 
SI 00  of  expenditures  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  therefore,  increased 
farm  income  by  $236. 

The  American  farmers  of  today  con- 
tribute a  great  deal  to  the  economy. 
Fanners  now  have  engines  which  pro- 
duce more  horsepower  than  the  com- 
bined power  of  engines  and  turbines  of 
all  the  Nation's  factories,  private  and 
commercial  aircraft,  railroads,  merchant 
.■^hips,  and  mines  together. 

American  farms  now  annually  use 
about  3.4  billion  gallons  of  fuel,  28  bil- 
lion kilowatt  hours  of  electricity,  about 
7  percent  of  the  Nation's  steel  produc- 
tion. 320  million  pounds  of  rubber  which 
IS  about  9  percent  of  that  used  in  the 
country,  and  $1.7  billion  for  dwellings 
and  service  buildings. 

The  economy  of  this  country  can  well 
afford  to  support  agricultural  programs. 
If  we  are  to  maintain  job  opportunities 
and  economic  growth,  we  cannot  afford 
to  overlook  the  contributions  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  Money  spent  in  raising 
lai-m  income  reflects  back  into  the  econ- 
omy of  America  at  a  ratio  of  2  to  1. 


President's  Johnson's  Actions  in  Vietnam 
Speak  Louder  Than  Words 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
r:-.  Congress  has  declared,  by  concurrent 
resolution,  its  overwhelming  support  of 
the  American  policy  of  firmness  and 
strength  in  southeast  Asia. 

Our  Government's  actions  in  the 
Vietnam  crisis  are  making  it  increas- 
ingly clear  that  President  Johnson  is 
vigorously  carrying  out  this  policy. 

This  fact  is  underlined  in  an  analysis 
of  U.S.  policy  by  the  distinguished  Wash- 
ington correspondent.  Mr.  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond.    His  comments  are  included  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  under  unan- 
imous consent. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  W^ashington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  14, 
1966] 

American  Policy  Is  Cleas:  Prssidemt's  Ac- 
tions Are  Speakino  Loudqi  Than  Any 
Words  on  Vxttnam 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Every  once  In  a  while  somebody  wrings  his 
hands   and   pleads   that   President   Johnson 
speak  out  on  Vietnam. 

He  is.  On  the  premise  that  actions  speak 
louder  than  words,  the  President  Is  properly 
letting  events  tell  their  own  story  to  the 
American  people  and  deliver  their  own  mes- 
sage to  the  aggressor.  Right  now  it  is  ac- 
tions, not  words,  which  are  most  needed. 
From  every  action  the  United  States  has 
taken  in  the  past  6  weeks.  President  John- 
son's keep-up-the-press\ire,  no-yleld  mUitary 
policy  emerges  crystal  clear.  There  wUl  be 
an  ascending  scale  of  air  attacks  deeper  Into 
North  Vietnam  until  Hanoi  calls  off  the  ag- 
gression. This  decision  has  been  firmly 
made.  Its  execution  is  its  best  announce- 
ment. 

Diplomatically,  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  go  to  the  conference  table  the 
minute  the  Communists  cease  their  aggres- 
sion, but  there  will  be  no  negotiaUon  as 
long  as  aggression  continues. 

We  seek  no  territory,  no  bases,  no  perma- 
nent military  establishment  in  South  Viet- 
nam. But  we  know  from  experience  that  a 
paper  agreement  guaranteeing  the  independ- 
ence of  South  Vietnam  is  not  self -enforcing. 
Such  an  agreement  was  signed  in  1954 — and 
torn  up  by  North  Vietnam.  An  American 
presence  in  southeast  Asia  will  be  maintained 
so  that  the  United  States  can  Join  In  guard- 
ing against  future  aggression. 

Because  this  no-yleld  policy  was  slow  in 
coming,  it  Is  understandable  that  many 
Americans — and  the  Asian  Communists, 
too — were  uncertain  that  the  President 
really  meant  it. 

The  President  has  made  his  decision — to 
raise  the  controlled  military  pressure  on 
North  Vietnam  steadily  until  It  achieves  its 
end. 

This  policy  is  visible  in  Vietnam — North 
and  South.  There  can  be  no  turning  back. 
It  is  visible  In  the  air  raids  over  North  Viet- 
nam— and  there  will  be  more.  It  is  visible 
in  related  actions:  the  deployment  of  3,500 
Marines,  the  very  elite  of  our  fighting  forces; 
more  air  raids  on  Communist  lines  of  infil- 
tration through  Laos;  enlarging  the  7th 
Fleet  and  strengthening  U.S.  naval  patrols 
against  North  Vietnamese  gunrunnlng; 
notice  to  Pelping  that  there  will  be  no 
priviledged  sanctuary  If  Bed  Chinese  forces 
Join  the  aggression. 

These  measures  have  long  been  a  part  of 
Washington  planning.  They  were  delayed 
because  of  the  exigencies  of  the  presidential 
election  and  because  some  high  oflBclals  were 
fearful  that  mounting  military  pressure 
against  North  Vietnam  would  massively 
alienate  world  opinion  and  wo\ild  throw 
Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  back  into 
each  other's  arms.    It  has  done  neither. 

There  are,  however,  two  immediate  un- 
certainties: 

The  rate  of  the  infiltration  by  North  Viet- 
namese guerrUla  forces  is  stUl  going  up. 
This  means  that  the  balance  of  forces  on  the 
ground  is  more  adverse  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese that  it  has  ever  been. 

So  far  the  mounting  military  pressure 
against  North  Vietnam  has  yielded  no  sign 
from  Hanoi  that  it  has  any  Intention  to 
end  the  aggression.  Far  more  pressure  will 
be  needed.  Whether  the  timetable  for  ac- 
celeration Is  fast  enough  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  purpose  and  policy  are  now  clear  be- 
yond all  doubt. 


Sad  Day  for  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  MAS8ACHITSXTT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  IS,  1965 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  March 
12  edition  of  the  Catholic  Standard, 
Washington's  Archdlocesan  newspaper, 
carried  an  editoriaJ  on  the  events  in 
Selma,  Ala.,  which  occurred  on  March  7, 
1965.  Under  imanimous  consent  I  wish 
to  include  this  article  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Sao  Day  for  Aueriea 

The  police  action  against  the  civU  rights 
marchers  in  Selma,  Ala.,  last  Sunday  has 
painted  a  sad  and  sickening  scene  In  the 
I>ages  of  American  history.  Millions  of 
Americans  have  viewed  with  horror  the  pic- 
ture Of  helmeted  policemen  beating  defense- 
less Negroes  with  sticks  and  whips.  What 
were  the  Negroes  doing?  They  were  commit- 
ting the  severe  crime  of  traveling  to  the  State 
capital  to  petition  peacefully  the  Governor 
for  their  right  to  vote. 

No  Justification  can  be  found  for  the 
brutal  police  actions.  The  Negroes  were 
seeking  the  right  to  vote — a  right  which 
though  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  has 
been  traditionally  denied  them  in  Alabama. 
They  were  not  blocking  or  even  crowding  the 
highway  on  which  they  were  walking.  Their 
march  was  in  no  way  a  "clear  and  present 
danger"  to  the  citizens  of  Alabama.  This 
was  no  disorderly  and  wUd  mob.  It  was  a 
good,  orderly  group  going  to  ask  for  the  right 
which  most  Americans  take  for  granted. 

Speaker  of  the  House  John  W.  McCoricack 
has  called  the  police  action  "a  disgraceful 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power."  We  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  Speaker.  The  po- 
lice action  has  done  nothing  but  bring  shame 
to  Alabama  and  the  man  who  ordered  the 
police  action.  Gov.  George  Wallace. 

The  police  action  in  Selma  affects  every 
American  not  only  because  of  the  brutaUty 
toward  fellow  American  citizens,  which  Is 
of  great  consequence  to  all.  Such  an  action 
also  seriously  diminishes  respect  for  law.  A 
misapplication  of  law  and  abuse  of  law- 
enforcement  power  seriously  damages  re- 
spect for  law.  The  purpose  of  law  Is  to 
secure  Justice  for  all — not  to  Inflict  injustice 
on  a  group  or  an  individual.  Respect  for 
and  compliance  with  law  are  the  basis  of 
our  national  life.  Respect  for  law  Is 
anchored,  finally.  In  the  conscience  of  man, 
and  if  the  application  of  law  finds  no  ap- 
proval in  conscience,  then  respect  for  law 
is  lost. 

Respect  for  law  Is  Indivisible.  It  is  almost 
Impossible,  psychologically,  to  teach  a  dis* 
tinction  between  the  misapplication  of  a  law 
and  the  law  Itself.  All  law  gets  tarred  with 
the  brush  of  misapplication  and  abuse  of 
law.  Those  who  tolerate  such  an  abuse  of 
law  will  find  that  ultimately  they  are  pick- 
ing the  mortar  out  of  the  building  stones 
of  our  whole  clviUzatlon.  They  may  also 
find  that  they  are  destroying  the  law  that 
now  protects  them. 

Perhaps  this  incident  will  bring  home  to 
all  Americans  ..he  discrimination  that  still 
affects  many  Negroes.  Discrimination  is  an 
ugly  word,  but  it  is  an  even  uglier  fact  of  life 
as  seen  in  the  Selma  incident. 

As  Americans  and  as  Christians  we  cannot 
stand  idly  by  and  watch  our  feUow  humans. 
our  brothers  in  Christ,  suffer.  The  Negroes 
in  Alabama  need  our  prayers.  They  need  our 
encouragement — In  whatever  manner  we  can 
give  it  to  them.    Last  Sunday  In  Selma  was 
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a  sad  dayc^e^us  all.  Let  it  become  for  all 
Americans — white  and  Negro — a  means  of 
understanding,  cooperation,  and  love  for  the 
good  of  all. 


Sam  Geddes :  A  Man  of  the  People 


March  15,  190.: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15. 1965 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  people  of  California  have  lost  an  out- 
standing State  legislator.  Samuel  R. 
Geddes,  State  senator  from  Napa,  died 
in  his  home  on  March  5.    He  was  65. 

Sam  will  best  be  remember  for  his 
tenacity  and  courage  in  dealing  with  the 
State's  monumental  water  problems  as 
well  as  his  attempt  to  help  stay  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  on  reapportion- 
ment. Until  the  very  day  of  his  death, 
Sam  was  one  of  the  most  outspoken 
advocates  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
p>ermitting  States  to  apix)rtion  one  house 
of  their  legislature  on  a  basis  other  than 
population.  We  held  many  sessions  in 
my  Washington  ofiBce  discussing  the  af- 
fect on  Napa  and  the  State  of  California. 
His  advice  and  counsel  were  of  immeasur- 
able value  as  we  developed  legislative 
strategy  to  oppose  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision   in  reapportionment. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  work  very 
closely  with  Senator  Sam  on  many  prob- 
lems of  mutual  concern  to  our  beloved 
Napa  County.  The  meeting  we  jointly 
held  to  hear  from  the  people  of  Napa  on 
their  water  problems  was  highly  produc- 
tive and  will  in  by  judgment  be  recog- 
nized in  the  future  as  one  of  the  most 
constructive  held  in  many  years.  The 
interest  Senator  Geddes  demonstrated  in 
this  and  other  matters  has  earned  him 
the  respect  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike.  He  was  one  of  the  most  non- 
partisan members  of  the  California  leg- 
islature— completely  objective  to  needs 
of  his  people. 

A  very  fine  editorial  in  the  Napa  Reg- 
ister expresses  the  true  sentiments  of  the 
community  of  Napa.  Senator  Sam  re- 
tained the  uncanny  ability  of  communi- 
cating with  his  constituency — an  ability 
that  consistently  reflected  the  warmth 
and  understanding  of  this  great  man — 
an  ability  that  has  earned  him  the  title 
as  included  in  the  following  editorial: 
Sam  Geddes:  A  Man  of  the  People 

A  friend  of  the  people  is  dead. 

Samuel  R.  Geddes — known  only  as  Sam 
to  his  friends — died  last  night  minutes  after 
suffering  a  heart  attack.  The  senator  suc- 
cumbed at  his  home,  where  his  beloved  wife, 
Loraine,  had  died  about  20  months  earlier — 
also  from  a  heart  attack. 

Sam  Geddes  had  been  elected  to  his  second 
term  in  the  senate  last  November  by  the 
largest  majority  received  by  anyone  seeking 
public  office  in  this  area.  Prior  to  being 
named  to  the  senate  in  1960  he  was  an 
assemblyman   four   terms. 

For  about  37  years  he  had  been  a  building 
contractor. 

Although  Sam  Geddes  was  a  Democrat,  he 
would  on  occasion  receive  criticism  from 
members  of  his  own  party  because  of  his 
desire  to  work  with  Republican   legislators. 


To  these  critics,  the  senator  would  reply, 
"Well,  I  don't  Just  represent  Democrats  In 
Sacramento,  I  represent  all  the  people." 

Mr.  Geddes  had  literally  thousands  of 
friends.  It  was  not  at  all  uncommon  for 
people  to  shout  "Hi,  Sam,"  as  he  would  walk 
down  the  street  or  attend  a  public  meeting. 

Last  year,  as  he  attended  the  opening 
session  of  the  Yolo  County  Pair,  he  was  in- 
troduced at  a  small  dinner  at  the  fair- 
grounds, and  an  olBcial  said,  "This  fair  just 
wouldn't  be  the  same  without  Sam  Geddes' 
presence." 

The  senator  enjoyed  being  with  people. 
At  times  he  maintained  a  schedule  which 
would  have  stopped  many  men  a  good  many 
years  younger.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
Mr  Geddes  to  attend  two  or  three  public 
functions  a  night.  Once  when  asked  why 
he  maintained  such  a  heated  schedule,  he 
replied,  with  a  smile,  "Because  I  enjoy  It 
and  I  like  people." 

Sam  Geddes  was  ever  aware  of  the  public 
pulse.  He  made  every  effort  to  represent  the 
wishes  of  the  people  in  the  legislature. 
He  had  a  deep  desire  to  aid  the  cause  of 
senior  citizens.  He  favored  the  cause  for 
greater  recreational  facilities  for  all  Cali- 
fomlans.  He  was  a  constfint  fighter  for 
economy  in  State  government  and  recently 
pledged  to  battle  against  increased  taxes. 

But,  most  of  all,  Sam  Geddes  was  a  man  of 
the  people.  He  gave  his  all  in  the  name  of 
public  service.  He  was  highly  respected. 
He  was  beloved  by  many.  ITie  deeds  of  Sam 
Geddes,  and  Sam  Geddes  as  a  warm  individ- 
ual, win  long  be  remembered. 
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President's  Anticrime  Message   Outlines 
Worthy  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15. 1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Americans  should  be  aware  of  the  an- 
nouncement Tuesday  by  J,  Edgar  Hoover 
that  the  serious  crime  rate  in  the  United 
States  increased  13  percent  in  1964  over 
1963. 

This  is  compared  to  an  increase  of  10 
percent  over  the  previous  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. It  means  an  increase  of  more  than 
250,000  serious  offenses  last  year,  includ- 
ing murder,  up  9  percent;  forcible  rape, 
up  19  percent;  aggravated  assault,  up  18 
percent,  and  robbery,  up  12  percent. 

These  are  shocking  figures,  and  need 
to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  of 
our  citizens. 

President  Johnson  has  made  a  strong 
effort  to  halt  this  rise  in  crime  in  the 
United  States  by  his  message  to  Congress 
last  Monday,  suggesting  positive  legisla- 
tion to  combat  crime  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency. He  has  a  worthy  program, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will 
enact  proper  and  substantial  legislation 
in  this  field. 

Believing  that  the  problems  of  crime 
and  juvenile  delinquency— FBI's  Direc- 
tor Hoover  reports  that  there  was  a  13- 
percent  jump  in  an-ests  of  persons  under 
18  years  of  age  in  his  recent  sui-vey,  while 
the  juvenile  population  aged  10  through 
17    increased    by    only    4    percent — are 


critical  problems,  I  have  introduced  three 
bills,  which  follow  the  President's  out- 
line. My  bill,  HH.  4937,  would  provide 
for  Federal  assistance  for  programs  of 
research  and  experimentation  In  crime 
prevention  and  detection,  and  for  the 
training  of  law  enforcement  personnel. 
H.R.  4938  would  establish  a  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Interstate  Crime. 
and  H.J.  Res.  321  would  provide  for  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Crime  Pre- 
vention and  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Crime  is  a  national  problem,  althougi; 
it  Is  the  direct  responsibility  of  our  local 
and  State  governments.  The  responsi- 
bility extends  to  all  of  our  citizens,  and 
we  must  do  all  we  can  to  reverse  thc:^'^ 
drastic  increases  in  crime  rates. 


Love  Drew  a  Circle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OP   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  undu 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following,  interestin-. 
and  well-written  article  by  a  distiii- 
guished  writer,  John  Herling,  and  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 : 

Love  Drew  a  Circle 
(By  John  Herling) 

Maybe  it's  premature,  liice  just  one  swall  w 
does  not  make  it  spring — but  bope  for  com- 
prehensive medical  care  is  now  busting  cut 
all  over  Washington.  Wxlbtjr  Mills,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, grinds  slowly,  also  exceedingly  fine.  B  it 
once  he  really  starts  to  grind,  the  legislative 
dance  goes  faster  and  faster.  He  no  lonpcr 
cares  about  what  the  boys  in  the  backroom 
will  have.  He  comes  out  front  and  ceir.er 
and  gives  the  paying  customers  what  they 
want. 

For  this  week,  after  nearly  a  decade  <<f 
waiting,  panting,  frustrating,  swearing,  ti.e 
advocates  of  medical  care  for  older  Anuri- 
cans  are  about  to  get  themselves  a  bill.  For 
about  that  many  years  the  bump  of  reluc- 
tance was  centered  in  Wilbuh  Mills,  the  pc  :i- 
tleman  from  Arkansas,  perhaps — next  to  'lie 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representativf--- 
the  most  powerful  legislator  In  the  Unifd 
States.  If  Wilbur  was  not  willin'.  a  i^iU 
could  never  get  out  of  the  Ways  and  Mci.r.s 
Committee,  and  it  didn't.  In  addition  to  rai 
that,  he  and  the  American  Medical  Ass(h  :,i- 
tion  were  going  steady. 

Suddenly  came  November  1964,  and  i.c 
election.  The  structure  of  Congress  undfr- 
went  not  orUy  a  numerclal  but  a  chenu.  li 
change.  No  longer  could  the  Joint  Dixierr.it 
and  Republican  operation  head  off  legisla- 
tion at  the  pass.  Congress  had  changed  'C 
much.  In  Arkansas,  the  clever,  respon.^i\p 
Mr.  Mills,  a  product  of  the  Arkansas  scl.  (  1 
system  and  the  Harvard  Law  School,  fin  :!> 
decided  that  this  was  the  time  for  him  lo 
move  back  into  a  larger  arena.  Intellecni- 
ally,  temperamentally,  he  considered  him.stlf 
a  national  American,  not  only  the  Congr*^^  - 
man  from  Little  Rock. 

So.  last  December,  he  announced  in  a 
speech  to  his  Arkansas  constituents  that  ihe 
time  had  come  to  reconsider  past  positions 
on  medicare.  In  effect,  he  said  he  wonldn  t 
be   surprised    that   the   time  for   a   bill    IwU 
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This  week  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  under  Mr.  Mnxs,  has  begun  to 
unveil  a  new  bill  to  cover  the  medical  needs 
of  older  Americans.  Instead  of  only  a  single 
legislative  layer,  which  the  advocates  of  hos- 
pital medicare — a  watered-down  compro- 
mise— had  agreed  to  be  content  with,  as  In- 
troduced by  Congressman  Cecil  King,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  California,  and  Senator  Clinton 
Anderson,  Democrat,  of  New  Mexico,  Mr. 
Mills  has  piled  in  additional  coverage. 
Cleverly,  he  has  also  embraced  the  compo- 
nent of  doctor's  care — adapting  parts  of  the 
bill  proposed  by  ranking  Republican  Con- 
gressman John  Byrnes,  of  Wisconsin.  This 
would  satisfy  some  opponents  of  medicare 
who  began  to  argue  that  It  was  mislabeled. 
that,  in  fact,  it  didn't  go  far  enough.  In 
short,  displaying  considerable  poise  under 
pressure,  Mr.  Mills  seems  to  have  taken  the 
opposition  into  camp. 

By  gesture,  as  well  as  deed,  he  has  gone 
even  further  to  prove  that  when  Wilbur 
Mills  gives,  he  gives  all  the  way.  Several 
weeks  ago,  the  Senior  Citizens  Golden  Ring 
CouncU  of  New  York,  an  organization  of  re- 
tired union  members,  msdnly  former  gar- 
ment workers,  had  decided  to  give  a  luncheon 
in  honor  of  their  congressional  friends. 
Year  after  year,  they  said  they  had  come  de- 
manding, now  they  want  to  do  a  little  thank- 
ing. Through  Congressman  Eugene  J. 
Keogh,  of  New  York,  they  invited  Congress- 
man King  and — Congressman  Mills. 

"Why  not,"  said  Mr.  Mills,  "hold  the 
luncheon  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
committeeroom?  The  room's  never  before 
been  used  for  an  occasion  of  this  sort.  But 
there's  always  a  first  time.  And  by  the  way, 
I  suggest  you  hold  it  March  10."  What's  so 
magic  about  March  10?  It  is  the  precise  day 
that  Mr.  Mills  had  decided  to  make  history 
by  letting  medical  care  happen. 

With  a  grand  gesture,  the  all-embracing 
Mr.  Mills,  the  new  Olympian,  paraphrases 
the  poet.  Edwin  Markham: 

"Love  drew  a  circle  and  shut  me  out; 
I  drew  a  circle  and  took  Love  in." 
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The  History  and  Craft  of  Lettering 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  IS.  1965 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  is 
heard  these  days  of  the  need  for  publish- 
ing by  college  professors  and  for  the  con- 
stant requirement  that  they  participate 
in  the  intellectual  pursuit  of  their  spe- 
cialties. Prof.  Thomas  D.  Greenley  of 
Amityville,  Long  Island,  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  is  a  scholar  who  has  done 
just  that.  He  has  recently  completed  a 
booklet  called  "The  Descendants  of 
Alpha  Beta — A  Brief  Guide  to  the  HIs- 
loiy  and  Craft  of  Lettering."  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  this  schol- 
arly treatise  because  it  greatly  and  fas- 
cinatingly describes  how  lettering  has 
affected  the  art  of  commmunication  of 
mankind. 

Professor  Greenley  has  most  lucidly 
explained  how  lettering  is  truly  the  prod- 
uct of  international  cooperation.  Nearly 
every  great  nationality  of  the  world  has 
made  a  contribution.  Every  nation  in  its 
own  way  has  helped  develop  this  most 
needed  art  called  communication.  It  is 
a  pleasure  for  me,  as  the  Congressman 


from  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  New  York,  to  have  as  one  of  my  con- 
stituents such  an  outstanding  scholar  as 
Prof.  Thomas  D.  Greenley,  professor  of 
art  at  the  State  university  agricultural 
and  technical  institute  at  Farmingdale. 


Development  of  the  ChalmeHe  National 
Historiod  Park 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF, 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
previously  called  attention  in  the  Record 
to  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  Sesquicen- 
tennial  Celebration  held  earlier  this 
year. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  felicitous  ad- 
juncts to  this  historic  celebration  was 
the  renewal  of  national  interest  in  the 
Plains  of  Chalmette,  the  site  of  the  great 
victoi-y  in  1815.  This  site  is  now  pre- 
served for  all  time  in  the  Chalmette 
National  Historical  Park. 

As  is  the  case  with  almost  all  preser- 
vation projects,  this  beautiful  park  de- 
veloped slowly,  painfully,  and  almost 
heartbreakingly.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  patriotic  spirit  of  a  small  number 
of  citizens  over  the  years,  there  would 
be  no  lasting  monument  today  to  Andrew 
Jackson's  incredible  victory. 

One  of  the  citizens  who  has  unselfishly 
given  of  his  time  and  his  talents  to  the 
presei-vation  of  Chalmette  is  Maj.  Gen. 
Edward  S.  Bres,  retired. 

In  connection  with  his  work  as  chair- 
man of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  Ses- 
quicentennial  Celebration  Commission, 
General  Bres  compiled  an  excellent 
resume  of  the  development  and  signifi- 
cance of  Chalmette  National  Historical 
Park. 

I  believe  this  document  well  merits 
inclusion  into  the  Record,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  do  herewith : 

FHSREWORD 

On  January  8,  1840,  MaJ.  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson,  ex-President  of  the  United  Statee, 
visited  Chalmette  Battlefield  to  participate 
in  the  25th  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
victory  of  the  Bkttle  of  New  Orleans. 

The  visit  of  General  Jackson  Imbued  in 
his  veterans  and  the  people  of  New  Orleans 
the  desire  to  appropriately  commemorate 
this  victory  and  honor  those  who  had  fought 
and  died  to  save  the  city  from  the  British. 
A  site  on  the  battlefield  was  selected  by 
General  Jackson  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument. 

During  the  125  years  that  have  Intervened 
since  the  visit  of  General  Jackson,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  battlefield  befitting  the  glory 
of  the  victory  has  been  the  objective  of  the 
people  of  New  Orleans  and  patriotic  organi- 
zations. With  the  completion  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  battlefield  fortifications  of  1815. 
now  in  progress,  the  objective  will  be 
realized. 

There  were  times  during  the  past  125  years 
when  the  successful  establishment  of  the 
park  seemed  doubtful.  And  during  these 
same  years,  progress  was  impaired  by  the 
lack  of  funds  for  battlefield  restoration  on 
the   small   area   then   constituting   the   park 


and  for  the  purchase  of  additional  lands  for 
a  sviltable  park. 

The  sale  in  1952  of  these  additional  lands, 
the  66  acres  comprising  the  battlefield  area, 
to  the  Kaiser  Corp.,  could  have  doomed  the 
park.  But  throu^  the  untiring  efforts  of 
Mrs.  BCartha  G.  Robinson,  who  organized 
and  directed  a  campaign,  Mr.  Henry'  G. 
Kaiser  was  prevailed  upon  to  donate  this 
area  to  the  park. 

Had  Mrs.  Robinson  failed  in  her  plea,  the 
establishment  of  the  eagerly  sought  park 
too,  would  have  failed,  as  the  Chalmette 
area  then  owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
was  not  large  enough  to  be  developed  as  a 
national  historical  park.  Therefore,  the 
project  would  necessarily  have  been  reclassi- 
fied and  qualified  for  development  In  a 
lower  grade  as  a  memorial  area. 

The  events  since  1960  reveal  the  contin- 
uing support  of  Senators  Allen  J.  Ellendhi 
and  Russell  B.  Long,  and  Congressmen  F. 
Edward  Hebeht  and  Hale  Boggs,  and  show 
that  close  attention  and  firm  action  were 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  satisfactory 
development  of  the  program  and  Its  com- 
pletion in  1964. 

Those  who  have  been  active  in  sponsoring 
the  reconstruction  of  Chalmette  National 
Park  have  learned  of  the  high  Ideals  of  the 
able  officials  of  the  National  Park  Service 
and  have  received  insight  into  the  very 
constructive  nationwide  program  they  are 
accomplishing. 

Development  of  the  Chalbcette  National 
Historical  Park 

The  establishment  and  development  of 
Chalmette  National  HlstOTlcal  Park  has  been 
accomplished  because  of  the  perseverence  of 
the  civic-minded  people  of  New  Orleans  over 
a  continuing  period  of  125  years. 

The  greatest  progress  has  been  effected 
during  the  final  30  years.  This  progress  can 
be  attributed  to  the  preparation  of  an  au- 
thentic map  of  the  area,  on  which  the  pres- 
entation to  Congress  was  based;  the  very  vital 
procurement,  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Martha  G.  Robinson,  oif  the  66  acres  of  land, 
donated  by  the  Henry  J.  Kaiser  Corp.;  and! 
during  the  last  7  years,  the  close  work  with 
officials  of  the  National  Parte  Service  in  de- 
termining an  acceptable  program  of  period 
reconstruction  and  in  placing  this  w<x-k 
under  contract. 

Unfortunately,  the  BatUe  of  New  Orleans 
has  never  received  the  national  recognition 
it  warrants.  This  might  be  attributed  to  our 
American  histories  and  historians  who  dis- 
miss the  victory  as  of  lltUe  Importance  be- 
cause of  the  constant  cry  that  the  battle  was  . 
fought  after  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed. 
Maybe  these  historians  were  not  familiar 
with  the  articles  of  the  treaty  and  were  not 
aware  that  in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  It  was 
specifically  provided  that  the  treaty  would 
not  be  binding  until  ratified  by  lx)th  nations; 
this  ratification  did  not  occur  untU  40  days 
after  the  battle  of  January  8,  1815.  They 
also  overlooked  the  Important  fact  that  while 
negotiations,  which  lasted  5  months,  were 
pending  between  the  Ministers  of  the  United 
states  and  Great  Britain,  an  expedition  to  in- 
vade New  Orleans  was  in  preparation  under 
the  command  of  General  Pakenham. 

We  can  reasonably  assume,  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  friendly  relationship  exist- 
ing today  between  America  and  England,  that 
if  England  had  been  successful  and  had  de- 
feated General  Jackson  and  his  troops  at  New 
Orleans,  she  would  not  have  relinquished  her 
possession  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Louisiana 
Territory.  There  was  no  obligation  on  her 
part  to  do  so.  nor  were  there  any  provisions 
in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  that  would  have  Jus- 
tified England's  releasing  the  Louisiana  Ter- 
ritory. The  contrary  was  the  case.  Spain 
had  protested  and  claimed  that  the  transfer 
of  the  Louisiana  Territory  by  Bonaparte  was 
invalid  and  was  in  violation  of  the  San  Ilde- 
fonso  Treaty. 
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,  Those  who  have  studied  and  have  become 
familiar  with  the  International  sltxiatlon  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  readily  understand  how 
important  the  success  of  the  American  troops 
on  January  8  was  to  this  country.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  visualize  what  might  have  oc- 
curred had  Jackson  and  his  troops  been 
defeated.  Would  the  United  States,  as  then 
constituted,  have  been  able  to  sxnrvive  the 
British  attacks  from  the  interior — with  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  extending  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  the  Canadian  border.  In  the 
possession  of  the  British  whose  fleet  threat- 
ened the  security  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard? 

The  Battle  of  New  Orleans  was  not  a  local 
battle  as  many  of  our  present-day,  intelli- 
gent, well-educated  Americans  are  of  the 
opinion.  It  was  one  of  the  most  important 
military  engagements  in  the  history  of  this 
country  and  secured  and  preserved  for  us  the 
Independence  gained  at  Yorktown.  Many 
Americans  have  never  heard  of  the  Hartford 
Convention,  the  political  unrest  of  the  Union 
and  the  possible  secession  of  the  Northeastern 
States  which  would  have  disrupted  our 
country,  or  of  the  financial  difficulties  our 
Treasury  was  facing.  The  victory  of  General 
Jackson  Immediately  eliminated  these 
hazards. 

The  origin  of  the  blemish  that  demeans  the 
glory  of  the  victory  of  General  Jackson  on 
January  8,  1815,  by  stating  that  the  battle 
was  fought  after  the  treaty  had  been  signed. 
Is  not  known;  and  certainly  it  was  not  in 
evidence  in  Washington  on  February  4,  1814. 
Quoting  from  page  42.  et  seq.  National  Park 
Service  Historical  Handbook,  No.  29: 

"In  January  1815.  people  in  the  cities  of 
the  East  knew  only  that  a  large  British  force 
bad  landed  and  that  fighting  was  going  on. 
An  editor  of  Niles  Register,  a  Baltimore 
newspaper,  wrote  that  great  Interests  In  all 
the  Nation  were  anxiously  awaiting  news. 
Some  leaders  of  the  New  England  States, 
meeting  In  Hartford,  were  strongly  suspected 
of  planning  to  secede  from  the  Union.  The 
Capitol  In  Washington  was  in  ruins.  The 
Federal  Government  was  in  bad  financial 
condition.  Men  feared  that  the  negotiations 
at  Ghent  would  fall  or  that  the  resulting 
treaty  would  not  be  ratified.  It  was  possible 
that  one  of  these  outcomes,  coupled  with 
probable  defeat  at  New  Orleans,  could  have 
broken  up  the  Union. 

"The  relief  of  the  Government  was  ex- 
treme when  the  news  of  victory  at  New 
Orleans  flnaUy  reached  Washington  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  The  National  Intelligencer  used  its 
largest  type  for  the  headline:  'Almost  In- 
credible Victory."  People  went  wild  with 
delight.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  did  not 
dampen  the  celebration  In  Philadelphia.  All 
over  the  East  the  fireworks  and  rejoicing 
were  greater  than  for  any  other  victory  of 
the  War  of  1812. 

"Nine  days  later,  news  of  the  signing  of 
the  peace  treaty  at  Ghent  completed  the 
people's  happiness.  The  envoys  to  Wash- 
ington from  the  Hartford  Convention  were 
glad  to  sUp  back  to  their  own  States  without 
presenting  their  demands  to  the  Federal 
Goverimaent.  Even  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature gave  thanks  for  the  victory — to  God 
if  not  to  Andrew  Jackson. 
"what  the  victokt  keant  to  the  untted 

STATES 

"The  Battle  of  New  Orleans  was  fought  be- 
tween the  signing  and  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  ending  the  War  of 
1812 — becaiise  of  the  American-  victory  in 
Looisiana,  the  treaty  was  promptly  ratified 
by  both  sides. 

"Much  of  the  significance  of  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans  is  found  in  its  effect  on  political 
thinldng.  Prom  its  founding,  many  men 
doubted  that  the  new  United  States  could 
endure.  We  have  seen  that  news  of  the 
British  defeat  helped  to  end  a  secession 
movement  in  New  England.  Partly  because 
of  the  victory's  imifylng  effect,  the  United 
States  endured   as   a  republic.    Its  success 


belied  the  prophesies  of  the  skeptics,  and  Its 
form  of  government  became  a  model  for  the 
new  nations  of  Latin  Amerioa. 

"The  victory  meant  much  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  a  nation.  It  helped 
them  to  forget  earlier  defeats  in  the  War  of 
1812 — such  as  Detroit,  Niagara,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  Washington — and  it  helped  them  to 
feel  pride  in  their  country  as  a  whole.  This 
national  feeling  was  shown  la  the  following 
years  by  the  establishment  of  the  Second 
B3nk  of  the  United  States,  protective  tariffs. 
Increased  Army  appropriatlone.  and  accept- 
ance of  the  nationalizing  opinions  of  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall. 

"Before  1815.  American  leaders  had 
watched  with  anxiety  every  political  and 
military  move  in  Europe.  After  the  New 
Orleans  victory  they  stood  on  their  own  feet." 
(Note. — A  conversation  between  President 
Jackson  and  William  Allen.  Member  of  Con- 
gress, from  Ohio,  quoted  from  White  House 
secret  files,  gives  President  Jlackson's  sum- 
mation of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  This  con- 
versation was  cited  during  congressional 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs.  "Hearing  Before  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.  House  of  Representatives  on 
HJl.  4820  and  HJl.  4869,  1st  sets.,  68th  Cong., 
Mar.  27.  1924."  pp.  13-15.) 

Events  which  have  led  to  the  present 
development  of  Chalmette  National  Histor- 
ical Park  may  l>e  chronologically  listed : 

January  8.  1840:  MaJ.  Gen.  Andrew  Jack- 
son, ex-President  of  the  United  States,  visited 
New  Orleans  to  participate  in  the  25th  an- 
niversary ceremonies  of  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans.  At  that  time,  he  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  the  monument  to  him  in  Jackson 
Sqviare  (Place  D'Armes).  He  also  visited  the 
battlefield  and  selected  the  location  for  the 
erection  of  Chalmette  Monument,  honoring 
those  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  battle. 

January  13,  1840:  The  cornerstone  was  laid 
for  a  battlefield  monument. 

February  1852:  The  Legislature  of  Louisi- 
ana passed  an  act  appropriating  $5,000  for 
the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  in  St.  Ber- 
nard Parish  known  as  "Chalmette  Plains" 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  on 
the  battlefield  of  January  8.  1815.  This  pur- 
chase was  made  In  1855  and  a  committee 
consisting  of  Newton  Richards,  architect; 
John  Stroud,  contractor;  and  D.  D.  d'Heme- 
court.  surveyor,  after  due  consideration,  fixed 
the  exact  site  for  the  monument. 

Following  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
on  January  13.  1840.  nothing  was  accom- 
plished on  the  construction  until  the  proj- 
ect was  revived  and  promoted  by  the  Jackson 
Day  Monument  Association  and  the  State  of 
Louisiana  started  work  in  1856.  Over  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  the  monument  rose  to  a  height 
of  55  feet  before  work  ceased  because  of  the 
lack  of  funds  and  the  approacihing  war. 

May  1864:  The  War  Department  established 
Chalmette  National  Cemetery  for  the  Civil 
War  Dead. 

1888:  The  Louisiana  Legislattu^  (by  act 
m.  No.  84.  1888)  ceded  the  Ohalmette  Na- 
tional Monument  property  to  the  U.S.  War 
Department.  No  work  was  done  by  the  War 
Dep3irtment  to  complete  the  monument  from 
1888  to  1893. 

January  11.  1893:  The  Louisiana  Society  of 
the  United  States  Daughters  1776-1812 
(U.S.D.  1776-1812)  was  organized;  incorpo- 
rated. January  17.  1894. 

January  17,  1894:  The  Louljlana  Legisla- 
ture placed  Chalmette  Monument  and 
groiuids  under  the  care  of  U.3X).  1776-1812. 
This  was  effected  by  act  No.  a:  "That  the 
Chalmette  Monument  and  (round  upon 
whieb  it  is  located  •  •  •  scid  by  Pierre 
Bachelot  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  act 
before  Theo  Guyol,  notary  public  •  •  • 
Signed  Murphy  J.  Foster.  Governor." 

The  State  of  Louisiana  gave  to  the  U.SJ3. 
1776-1812  two  donations  of  $1,000  each.  With 
these  fimds,  the  grounds  were  cleared;  an 
iron  fence  and  gate  erected  across  the  front 


of  the  grounds;  a  mound  built  for  the  menu 
ment  and  cap  on  top;  a  21-8tep,  Iron  stair- 
way constructed  Inside  the  monument 
walks  paved  in  front;  a  keeper's  lodge  built 
new  fences  erected  and  old  ones  repialred 
and  the  area  was  drained. 

July  19.  1902:  At  the  request  of  the  U.SJD. 
1776-1812,  the  responsibility  for  the  care  and 
maintenaface  of  Chalmette  Park  Monument 
was  transferred  back  to  the  State  of  Loulsian.i 
with  the  proviso  that  the  State  could  com- 
plete the  monument  and  return  it  to  the  so- 
ciety in  5  years.  This  was  accomplished  by 
legislative  act  No.  41. 

March  4.  1907:  $25,000  was  appropriated  to 
complete  the  construction  of  the  monument 
when  the  59th  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
263  (34  Stat.  1411).  This  law— which  was  en- 
acted largely  through  the  efforts  of  W.  O. 
Hart,  an  attorney  from  New  Orleans,  and 
Adolph  Meyer,  Member  of  Congress,  of  Louis- 
ana — also  carried  the  provisions:  that  the 
State  of  Louisiana  cede  and  transfer  the 
monument  property  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  U.S.D.  1776-1812  assume 
the  entire  responsibility  for  the  care  ana 
maintenance  of  the  monument  grounds. 

AugTxst  25.  1916:  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was 
established  by  Public  Law  235  (HJl.  15522), 
enacted  by  the  64th  Congress,  1st  session. 

June  16,  1919:  H.R.  5918— that  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  be  directed  to  Investigate  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  national  military 
park  on  the  Plains  of  Chalmette  and  to  pre- 
pare plans  and  estimates  of  cost  to  enable 
Congress  to  act — was  Introduced  to  the  66th 
Congress.  1st  session,  by  James  O'Connor, 
Member  of  Congress,  of  Louisiana.  This  bill 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  MiUtary 
Affairs. 

October  24.  1919:  In  accordance  with  H.R. 
5918.  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  MaJ.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam M.  Black,  directed  Lt.  Col.  Herbert 
Deaksme,  district  engineer.  New  Orleans,  to 
Investigate  and  report  on  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  national  military  park  on  the 
Plains  of  Chalmette. 

November  1.  1919:  Colonel  Deakyne  re- 
ported the  project  feasible  and  recommended 
the  acquisition  of  the  land  between  Chal- 
mette Monument  and  the  National  Cemetery 
and  east  of  the  cemetery  to  Include  British 
battery  positions.  Pakenham  headquarters, 
and  the  waterfront.  The  total  area  w.is 
estimated  at  226  acres,  of  which  166  acre? 
would  have  to  be  purchased  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2,000  per  acre.  The  total  cost  of 
land  acquisition,  parking  area,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  roadways  was  estimated  at 
$500,000. 

November  1,  1919:  In  forwarding  tlie 
above  report.  Col.  Mason  M.  Patrick  stated 
that  the  report  and  cost  estimate  had  been 
hastily  prepared  and  that  more  careful  study 
was  advisable. 

November  7,  1919:  Col.  Frederic  V.  Ab- 
bot. Acting  Chief  of  Engineers,  forwarded 
Colonel  Deakyne's  report  to  the  Adjutant 
General,  conciuring  with  Colonel  Patrick. 

April  11.  1921:  H.R.  2232.  which  was  e.\- 
actly  the  same  as  H.R.  5918,  was  Introduced 
In  the  76th  Congress,  1st  session,  by  James 
O'Connor.  Member  of  Congress,  of  Louisiana. 
November  21,  1921:  HJl.  2232  was  enacted 
as  Public  Law  94  by  the  67th  Congress. 

January  17,  1922:  Brig.  Gen.  H.  Taylor, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Engineers,  directed  by 
Lt.  Col.  E.  J.  Dent,  district  engineer.  New 
Orleans,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  94  by  holding  hearings  to  ascertain  from 
Interested  persons  their  Ideas  of  the  scope  of 
the  project,  and  by  preparing  the  necessary 
maps,  work  proposals,  cost  estimates,  etc. 

March  8,  1922:  Lt  Col.  E.  J.  Dent  held  a 
conference.  Those  present  Included:  Lt.  Co!. 
E.  J.  Dent,  district  engineer;  O.  O.  Melanccn, 
U,S.  district  engineer's  office;  E.  K.  Ross: 
and  A.  B.  Booth,  State  adjutant  general.  At- 
tending from  Arab!,  La.,  were:  A.  S. 
Nunez,  Sebastian   Roy,   A.   P.   Perrln,   A.   S 
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Livaudais,    Albert    Laburre,    Sheriff    Albert  January  7,  1924:  HJl.  4869 — to  establish  a  tance  of  these  battles  give  reason  for  the 

Estopinal.  Jr.,  and  J.  C.  Botu-g,  parish  treas-  national  military  park  to  commemorate  the  subdivision  under  this  class  Into: 

urer.     From.  New  Orleans   came:    Sidney  P.  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  to  be  known  as  the  Class  Ila:    Battles  of  such  great  military 

Lewis  and  Gervais  Lombard,  board  of  State  Chalmette  National  Military  Park — was  in-  and  historic  interest  as  to  warrant  locating 

engineers;  Dr.  W.  C.  Stubbs,  E.  L.  Gladney.  troduced  in  the  68th  Congress,  1st  session,  by  and  indicating  the  battle  lines  of  the  forces 

J.   E.   Kell,   engineer,   American   Sugar  Re-  James   O'Connor,   Member   of   Congress,   of  engaged  by  a  series  of  markers  or  tablets. 

finery;  J.  Wilfred  Galdry,  Col.  Allison  Owen,  Louisiana.  but  not  necessarily  by  memorial  monuments. 

;ind  Gen!  J.  B.  Levert.  sugar  exchange.  This  resolution  called  for  the  acquisition  Class    lib:    Battles    of    sufficient    historic 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Bruns  of  New  Orleans,  who  was  of  the  areas  from  the  monument  at  Paris  interest  to  be  WOTthy  of  some  form  of  monu- 

active  In  promoting  this  project  for  many  Road  and  the  riverbank  to  the  40  arpent  line  ment.  tablet,  or  marker  to  indicate  the  loca- 

years,  had  suggested  taking  lands  north  of  and      authorized      an      appropriation      of  tlon  of  the  battlefield, 

the  public  road  which  were  of  some  senti-  $4,500,000.  //_  Hgf  of  battles 

mental  value,   but  of  relatively  small  cash  The  resolution  was  defeated  largely  because  bevolutionabt  wa« 

value     Many  at  the  hearing  agreed  with  Mrs.  of  the  unfavorable  report  of  the  Chief  of 

BrX      S^akerTdurlng  toe  meeting  were:  Engineers.  Maj.  Gen.  Lansing  H.  Beach.  2.  war  of  isia 

Colonel  Owen    General  Booth.  Messrs.  Boy.  By  the  act  of  April  19,  1890,  Congress  pro-  ■    in  the  War  of  1812  the  principal  acUons. 

Lombard      Uvaudais-     A      P      Perrln      Mr.  vided  for  the  establishment  of  national  mili-  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,   in 

o  lidrv   Sheriff  Estopinal   and  Mr.  Ross.  tary  parks.     In  the  years  between  1890  and  which  the  military  forces  were  engaged,  were 

rnlonel  Dent  asked  Colonel  Owen  to  pre-  1925.  communities  frequently  requested  the  of  a  defensive  character, 

^nt  the  consensus  of  views  about  location  establishment  of  a  national  park,  the  placing  no  battle  of  this  war  is  placed  In  class  I. 

fnd  what  the  park  should  include.  Colonel  of  a  monument,  tablet,  or  other  form  of  rec-  ..  ^^^  B^^tle  of  Ila 

Owen  stated  t^   the   area  should   Include  ogmuon  f or  the  parWcular  a-a^^^he- these  ..^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^    ^^              ^^    ^^^^. 

the  sites  of  all  principal  events  connected  ^^T^  In  indSal  sTud^haTto  b^Sade  The  Battle  of  New  Orleans  Is  the  best  known 

^ith    the   occupation    by   the   British   from  f^^^^^^ J  *°^^**i^^Su?e  prov^  u^s^  of  the  battles  of  this  war  and  more  troops 

December  23  to  January  8.  factorv  becauseit  cau^  dulKlo^  were  engaged  on  that  field  than  on  any  other. 

Colonel   Owen  said  that  the  area  should  ^^^^^^S"^  in  an  unSrary  exUidl-  It    was    a    brUliant    defense    by   raw    troops 

be   bounded   upstream   on   the    line    of   the  r'Ji*'=*l/^""^    Mor^vw^rrelatlvrhls-  against  the  attack  of  a  much  larger  force  of 

erected  monument  extending  downstream  to  JorfcaMmnoJunc^  of  tie  prSecte  S^^^^  h^ly   trained  troops  with  war  experience 

Paris  Road  and  from  the  river  bank  to  the  ^"^^^ '^P°^^^",°at«i  IZ^  Wstori^l  and  led  by  well-known  British  generals.    As 

40    arpent    "-_ ^«    --    ^^f    '^^"^^  Sm^aSTlurSSef  ar^^^  ^d  no^^^^^^  it  was  foJght  aft«-  the  treaty  of  ,^ce  had 

1.760  square  arpents  or  1,325  acres.  deveiooed  been  signed,  though  not  oonflrmed,  it  had  no 

It  was  agreed  by  those  present  that   the  Because  of  the  number  of  Increasine  re-  effect  on  the  general  conduct  or  outcome  of 

.area  described  by  Colonel  Owen  represented  ^^^''^^^°\^\^^'^^^^'^^i^^^^^^^  the  war  or  on  toe  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Iheir  views                   ^„,„„,,   n^^.   annroved  procedures,  the  Congress  requested  the  War  Its  immediate  effect  was  to  protect  New  Or- 

^'"^r.^K  ^^  .  •  „  ^ Jl»,  f?r^L  «rm,isi  Department  through  the  Arlny  War  CoUege  leans  from  capture  and  perhaps  from  the  ex- 

colonel  Deakyne  sprop^al  f°^^f «  ^^q"^''  to  ^ke  a  study  of  the  records  and  data  per-  perience  of  toe  National  Capital. 

tion  of  land  (of  Noveniber  1    1919)  and  some  ^^^          ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^he  military  "In  honor  of  this  victory  a  monument  has 

small  additions  of  ^"«*e^eloped  lands.  ^           ^^^^  ^^^  j^^d  been  engaged,  been  erected:  It  was  completed  under  toe  act 

March  16.  1922:  Col.  H.  C  Newcomer  di-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  study-dated  May  28  1925.  of  March  4.  1907,  which  approprlat«l  $28,000 
vision  engineer,  concurred  with  Lt.  Col,  Dent  g^^j^i^^^^j  ^  Lt.  Col.  C.  A.  Bach,  cavalry,  for  tois  purpose.  In  view  of  toe  unique  char- 
and  forwarded  his  opinion  to  the  Chief  of  ^^^^^  Historical  Section,  Army  War  College,  acter  of  tols  battle,  it  is  beUeved  that  the 
Engineers.  „  „  .  ^  t  .  xi  and  approved,  June  16.  1925.  by  Dwlght  P.  line  of  defense  shoiUd  be  located  and  prop- 
March  29,  1922:  MaJ.  Gen,  Lansing  H.  ^avis.  Acting  Secretary  of  War-follow:  erly  marked;  the  batUe  is  toerefore  listed 
Beach,  the  Chief  of  Engineer  r«:ommended  ..^^^           8^  ^^  ^^^   ^         ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^_  .^  ^^^^  ^^ 

to  the  secretary  of  War  a  survey  of  the  site  .^^  ^^J ^^^  ^ ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  arranged  -(l,)  Battles  of  lib 

ZZ^tntfo  P^rls'Srd'anrfJSm  toTrl^e?  i^    order   of   priority   under   toe   following  ..^    ^^,,^^  „,  ^,^^^  ^^  ^,,.,  ^,„,„ 

bank  to  the  40  arpent  line  with  estimates  of  "^.t°  ■            w-ttles  of  such  ereat  imoortance  ^^-  ^^^^-                                     ,  „„  „      „    ,„,» 

the  cost  covering  boto  projects  of  toe   1st  ^J^'^^rJ^'lTenLTS  Z'll^^Tc^'-  i!^-  ^li^t^''^£-^^^\^\i  'S!z 

^■ryTS:  Major  General  Beach  directed  memoraUon ^y  the  esta  and  Ja^u^^"r2^813^'="-   '^^^"^    ''" 

colonel  Dent,  the  district  engineer,  to  make  a  "^!!^**^y,o3^Sttles  sufficiently  important  to  "*,  ^orto  Point.  Md.  (Long  Log  Lane) .  Sep- 

'Zui  r^  rSr colonel  Dent,  district  en-  wanrant  ^--XthTplacCV  a""IS"tS  ^^s'^S'tlSitg.  N.Y„  September  ^U,  1814. 
gineer  reported  on  toe  proposed  site,  sub-  l\^!^^l  i^markers  or  SonSents  an^  the  "^  Sacketts  Harbor,  N.Y.,  May  29. 1813." 
mitting  a^ap  in  five  sheets.  The  area  in-  ^"™^!,' °'  ^^rJ^rs^L  so  S  na^  ( NoTE.-Colonel  Bach  evidently  had  little 
eluded  wa^that  from  the  Chalmette  Monu-  fS^"""  °'  Jte  obtained  as  na  ^^^^^^^  ^j  ^^^  B^^le  of  New  Orleans,  and 
ment  to  Paris  Road  and  from  the  Mississippi  .^f  .r  thP  vlewof  the  War  Deoartment  "  ^o^ld  seem  toat  his  research  was  rather 
River  to  the  40  arpent  line,  and  was  divided  .^J*  i^,.„^Jfi  IJfuta^v  narks  6S.ulda^a^In-  superficial.  A  bill  should  be  Introduced  to 
into  the  southern  section  of  630  acres  and  ^^at  "^""'^^iJ^^^^^^y  P^/i5°'^^°^^  f^^^  change  this  battle  to  class  I.  It  certainly 
the  nortoern  section  of  975  acres.  The  esti-  '^l^-'^^^^  ^obabTs^e  t^o^nds  o?  qualifies  from  toe  criteria  of  poUtlcal,  mUi- 
mated  cost  of  acquiring  these  1.605  acres  and  "^^^^8  and  so  marked  and  Improved  as  to  tary  Importance  and  far-reaching  national 
the  required  Improvements  was  given  as:  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  p^^  avaUable  for  de-  effects.) 

630   acres   at   $5,000  tailed    study    by    nUlltary    authorities,    the  Twenty-eight  bills  were  introduced  in  the 

per    acre    (south-  battle  lines  and  operations  being  clearly  In-  69th  Congress,  1st  session  for  toe  recognlUon 

ern    section) $3,150,000  dicated  on   the  ground.  and    commemoration  of    national    military 

975    acres     at    $600  "Appropriations  for  monuments  in  which  areas.    Fotirteen  of  these  were  for  toe  estab- 

per  acre  (northern  the  National  Government  contributed  show:  lishment  of  national  military  parks,  request- 

$3,735,000  "WAR  OF  1812  ing  appropriations  approximating  $6  million. 

Ho.ds      fencine  ,            ^^.  .e,^                       ..*  The  other  14  were  for  smaller  memorials  and 

o  Mrin^    ^aoiTth  ■  "^^'^    Orleans    battlefield    monument,    to  requested  appropriations  of  a  lesser  amount. 

clearmg       (south-  complete.  United  States.  $25,000."  ^oHr»«r,   9.;     insfi-    HR    9765— nrooosine 

ern  section) 175.000  .-J]—,,     t^ic  lo  tv.«.  n-niv  Kattieflpiri  iiRt.»d  February   25,    1926.    H.R.   »7eo — ^proposing 

R.ads,     fencing,  jV^wTr^f  i«^2?          ^  batUefleld  listed  ^^^  creation  of   a   seven-member.  National 

Clearing  (northern  ^^Jf/  ^^' °;  ^^^thus   outlined   bv   acts   of  Military    Park    Commission,    which    would 

section). 340,000  Con^eJTilv^ Tn  S^d^rlate^Jheme  f or  the  ^^^^  «  ^^udy  of  all  the  battlefields  of  the 

515, 000  Congress  B'^^^^n  fpPr'^na^scneme  iot  tne  j,^^  ^.j^j^.^  ^he  United  States  and 

commemoration  of  the^batt^  in  which  the  ^^^  engaged,  with  a  view 

Total $4,350,000  ^een'^ngag^                          ^  to  marking  and  commemorating  every  battle- 

Culouel   Dent  did  not  give  the  project   a  Cla.ss  I:  Battles  worthy  of  commemoration  ^f'^L^^^^he^flSth  Co^Brf«*^I^ton*'bv 

lavorable   recommendation;    he   felt   that   it  by   the   estabUshment   of   national    military  a"?e«   inhn^nn    Member  of  ConereMT  of  In- 

Wf.s  not  feasible  because  of  the  excessive  cost,  parks.    These  should  be  battles  of  exceptional  Noble  Johnson,  Member  of  Congress  of  In 

Jr.lv  17,  1923:  Col.  G.  M.  Hoffman,  division  political  and  military  Importance  and  inter-  diana.                „.    „                        t  k       «    » 

engineer,  concurred  In  the  unfavorable  rec-  est.  whose  effects  were  far  reaching,  whose  March  11.  1926:  Congressman  jonnson  re- 

oininendatlon  of  Colonel  Dent.  fields  are  wortoy  of  preservation  for  detailed  quested   Dwight   F.   DavU,   Acting   Secretary 

September  4,  1923:  MaJ.  Gen.  Lansing  H.  military  and  historical  study,  and  which  are  of  War.  to  submit  a  report  on  H.B.  »766. 

B  ,ich.  Chief  of  Engineers,  reported  to  the  suitable  to  serve  as  memorials  to  the  armies  Secretary  Davis  stated  that  H.R.  9765  was 

Secretary  of  War  that  interest  had  waned,  engaged.  objectionable  and  unnecessary  for  these  rea- 

pr  iperty  values  were  high,  and — although  a  Class  11:    Battles  of  sufficient  importance  sons:   It  created  additional  agencies,  and  It 

wartliwhlle  project — the  estabUshment  of  9  to  warrant  the  designation  of  their  sites  as  would    cause    unnecessary    hearings,    travel. 

pii:k   was  not  feasible  because  of   excessive  national   monuments.     The  action   of   Con-  and  expense;  moreover,  the  Secretary  of  War 

cost.  gress  and  the  great  difference  In  the  impor-  should  be  authorized  to  make  studies  from 
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both  the  military  and  historical  points  of 
view,  to  undertake  surveys,  and  to  compare 
and  evaluate  areas,  reporting  annually  to 
Congress,  etc. 

April  8,  1926:  Ciongressman  Johnson  asked 
Secretary  Davis  to  submit  his  views  regarding 
the  provisions  of  an  acceptable  law;  and  in 
response.  Secretary  Davis  submitted  a  draft 
of  nn.  11613. 

June  11.  1936:  HH.  11613  was  enacted  as 
Public  Law  372  by  Ihe  69th  Congress.  This 
law  provides  for  an  Advisory  Board  of  three 
officers — one  each,  representing:  the  Quarter- 
master General,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and 
the  Historical  Section  of  the  Army  War  Col- 
lege— as  advisory  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
making  studies  of  the  commemoration  of 
battlefields.  The  Board  was  directed  to  pre- 
pare a  general  plan  of  all  projects,  includ- 
ing the  costs  of  siirveying  and  carrying  out 
the  projects,  and  annually  submit  plans  and 
a  progress  report  through  the  President  to 
Congress.  It  was  specifically  stated  that  no 
real  estate  could  be  purchased  for  military 
pax'k  purposes  by  the  Government  unless  a 
report  thereon  had  been  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  through  the  President  to  Con- 
gress. 

March  3.  1927:  A  congressional  appropria- 
tion of  915.000  for  the  construction  of  a  high- 
way from  the  main  highway  to  and  around 
the  monument  was  secured  by  James  O'Con- 
nor, Member  of  Congress,  of  Louisiana. 

In  1927.  the  U.SD.  1776—1812  requested 
that  they  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  the  Chalmette  Moniunent  and 
keeping  the  grounds  surrounding  It  and  that 
custody  and  all  expenses  be  taken  over  by 
the  U.S.  Government. 

June  2,  1930:  Public  Law  293  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  assimie  care,  custody, 
and  control  of  the  Chalmette  and  e^ounds — 
taking  over  this  responsibility  and  relieving 
the  U.SX>.  1776 — 1812.  This  was  Introduced 
In  the  7l6t  Congress,  2d  session  as  HH.  6151 
by  J.  O.  Fernandez,  Member  of- Congress,  of 
Louisiana. 

January  31.  1931:  Public  Law  869  appro- 
priated the  svmi  of  $300  for  the  study,  inves- 
tigation, and  survey  for  commemorating  pur- 
poses, of  the  battlefield  of  Chalmette,  to  be 
made  during  the  fiscal  years  1931-32;  this 
was  introduced  in  the  71st  Congress  by  J.  O. 
Fernandez,  Member  of  Congress,  of  Louisiana. 
(46  Stat.  1045) .  The  study  to  be  financed  by 
this  appropriation  was  recommended  by  the 
Advisory  Board  established  under  Public  Law 
372.  and  the  procedures  were  in  compliance 
with  Public  Law  372.  (Doc.  27,  Senate,  72d 
Cong.,  1st  session;  read  to  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  Dec.  19,  1931;  ordered  printed 
Dec.  21.  1931;  signed  by  Patrick  J.  Hurley, 
Secretary  of  War  Dec.  16,  1931.  and  delivered 
to  the  President.) 

June  10,  1933:  The  War  Department  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  ^f  the  Interior: 

Acres 
Chalmette  National  Cemetery  original 
plat  (donated  to  War  Department  by 
city  of  New  Orleans,  May  26,  1868. 
Approved  by  Congress  and  estab- 
lished as  a  National  Cemetery  Sept. 

16,  1868) 13.60 

Extension 3.73 

Total    17.33 

Chalmette  National  Monument,  origi- 
nal   plat 15.92 

Total 33.25 

January  9,  1935:  By  a  resolution  of  the 
National  Defense  Committee,  New  Orleans 
Association  of  Commerce,  Col.  Edward  S. 
Bres,  chairman  of  the  Historical  Memorials 
Conunlttee,  was  authorized  to  sponsor  the 
application  to  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration, requesting  a  survey  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  map  of  the  Chalmette  Battlefield 
on  which  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  was 
fought  January  8.  1815.  In  1913,  Colonel 
Bres  had  conducted  some  research  concerned 


with  the  coordination  of  the  township 
comers  established  by  the  Federal  surveys  of 
the  1825  period.  With  these  maps  and  other 
data,  and  with  the  prociirement  of  additional 
field  notes,  maps  and  other  information,  he 
directed  the  survey  and  th«  preparation  of 
a  map.  The  project  was  fojftunate  in  being 
able  to  secure  the  services  of  D.  W.  G. 
Ricketts,  a  surveyor  of  outttandlng  ability, 
to  make  the  survey  and  prepare  the  map. 
He  was  meticulous  In  his  studies,  research, 
and  field  work.  This  comprehensive  study 
and  preparation  of  the  map  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Colonel  Bres  mada  it  possible  to 
locate  and  establish  on  the  map  the  bank 
line  of  the  Mississippi  River  which  had 
existed  in  1815,  but  had  subsequently  been 
eroded,  by  projection  from  the  existing 
comers  and  landmarks.  Ttie  WPA  policy 
was  to  bear  the  expense  of  salaries  and  wages 
for  the  work  and  for  office  space.  There- 
fore, other  expenses — such  as  enlargements, 
prints,  supplies  required,  field  notes,  town- 
ship plats  and  reproductions — had  to  be 
borne  by  the  sponsor  or  others;  these  ex- 
penses were  personally  assumed  by  Colonel 
Bres.  The  attest  as  shown  on  the  map 
reads: 

"This  survey  has  been  made,  the  map  com- 
piled and  prepared  and  the  area  monumented 
at  the  request  and  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  of  Col.  Edward  S.  Bres,  chair- 
man. Historical  Memorials  Committee  of  the 
National  Defense  Committee,  New  Orleans 
Association  of  Commerce,  for  the  purpose  of 
accurately  locating  and  delineating  for  oer- 
petuation  the  battlefield  area  and  historical 
features  of  the  Battle  of  Ncvr  Orleans,  Janu- 
ary 8, 1815.  1 
"Approved:  | 

"Edward  S.  Bres, 

"Chairman. 
"Submitted  to  National  Defense  Commit- 
tee, New  Orleans  Association  of  Commerce, 
December  10,  1935,  in  accordance  of  authority 
of  January  9,  1935. 

"Edward  S.  Bkes, 
"Chairman,  Historical  Memorials  Com- 
mittee. 
"Approved: 

"A.  R.  Bbousseau, 
"State  Project  Director,  WPA." 
The  need  for  this  map  was  evidenced  in 
Hie  hearing  conducted  May  23,  1935,  when  a 
series  of  maps  provided  only  a  fragmentary 
presentation.  The  new  map  which  was  avail- 
able for  the  hearing  of  Marcli  12.  1936,  served 
to  portray  the  area  &s  of  1815  and  1936,  and 
therefore,  was  of  much  assistance  In  the 
presentation.  The  map  has  served  for  basic 
use  by  the  National  Park  Service  in  its 
studies  for  the  restoration  of  the  area. 
Copies  are  on  exhibit  in  the  CabUdo  and  In 
the  Visitor  Center  of  the  park. 

In  1935  an  allotment  of  $43,068.60  was 
secured  from  the  National  Park  Service  for 
the  construction,  reconditioning,  and  Im- 
provement of  roads  and  walks,  and  for 
ground  Improvement,  a  comfort  station, 
water  and  sewerage,  and  building  repair  by  J. 
O.  Fernandez,  Member  of  Congress  of 
Louisiana. 

February  5.  1935:  H.R.  536S~-"A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  addition  of  certain  lands  to  the 
Chalmette  National  Monument,  etc." — was 
Introduced  by  J.  O.  Fernandez  in  the  74th 
Congress.  1st  session. 

March  14,  1935:  Chairman  Rene  L.  De 
Rouen.  Member  of  Congress,  of  Louisiana, 
wrote  to  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, requesting  a  report  on  H.R.  5368. 
April  26,  1935:  Secretary  Ickes  replied: 
"This  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
the  extension  of  the  Chalmette  National 
Monument  by  the  acquisition  of  lands  for 
that  purpose,  and  Include  ttie  present  na- 
tional monument,  together  with  the  addi- 
tions and  the  Chalmette  National  Cemetery, 
In  the  proposed  Chalmette  National  Histori- 
cal Park  •  •  •. 

"The  purpoee  of  changing  the  name  of  the 


Chalmette  National  Monument  to  Chalmette 
National  Historical  Park  Is  to  recognize  defi- 
nitely Its  great  historical  Importance. 

"The  authority  lor  the  acquisition  of  lands 
for  the  inclusion  In  the  proposed  natlonfil 
historical  park  should  be  confined  to  such 
funds  as  may  be  secured  by  public  or  private 
donation,  rather  than  by  appropriation  of 
Federal  funds.  I,  therefore,  reconunend  tha  t 
V-e  bill  be  amended  as  follows  »  •  •  elimi- 
nate the  words,  'funds  allotted  and  made 
available  for  this  project  by  proper  author- 
ity,* and  insert  the  words,  'donated  funds. ' 
"If  amended  as  indicated  above,  I  recran- 
mend  that  H.R  5368  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress." 

May  23,  1935:  A  hearing  on  H.R.  6368  was 
held  before  the  Committee  on  the  Public 
Lands,  House  of  Representatives.  Rene  L.  De 
Rouen,  Member  of  Congress,  of  Louisiana, 
chairman;  and  the  amendment  proposed  by 
Secretary  Ickes  was  discussed.  Appearing 
and  giving  statements  were :  Joachim  O.  Fer- 
nandez, Member  of  Congress,  of  Louisiana; 
Paul  H.  Maloney,  Member  of  Congress,  of 
Louisiana;  A.  Sidney  Nunez.  St.  Bernard 
Parish;  Mrs.  Henry  Dickson  Bruns,  president. 
Colonial  Dames  of  Louisiana;  Col.  Edward  S. 
Bres,  Col.  Bennet  A.  Molter,  and  Mrs.  O.  W. 
McNeese  of  New  Orleans. 

August  8,  1935:  A  hearing  on  H.R.  5368  was 
held  before  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
and  Surveys  of  the  U.S.  Senate  (74th  Cong., 
1st  sess.) .  Senator  Robert  E.  Wagner,  of  New 
York,  chairman.  Appearing  and  giving 
statments  were:  Senator  John  Overton,  of 
Louisiana;  Colonel  Harris,  Office  of  Quarter- 
master General,  U.S.  Army;  and  Bennett  A. 
Molter,  of  New  Orleans.  The  hearing  w;.3 
called  to  hear  the  objections  of  Senator  Over- 
ton to  the  amendment  recommended  by  Sec- 
retary Ickes,  and  specifically  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  appropriated  funds  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  "donated  funds"  which  Secretary 
Ickes  had  suggested,  in  his  letter  of  April  25, 
1935.  Senator  Key  Pittman,  of  Nevada,  was 
In  favor  of  the  bill  but  stated  that  If  the 
amendment  as  suggested  by  Secretary  Icke-s 
was  no  Included,  and  if  an  appropriation  was 
Included,  the  bill  would  not  pass.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  amendment  was  Included, 
the  status  as  the  Chalmette  National  His- 
torical Park  would  be  establlsed  and  a  future 
Congress  might  secure  appropriations.  With 
this  idea  in  view.  It  was  decided  to  Include 
the  amendment  of  Secretary  Ickes. 

March  12,  1936:  A  hearing  on  H.R.  5368 
was  held  before  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Surveys,  U.S.  Senate  (74th  Cong., 
2d  sess.).  Senator  Robert  P.  Wagner,  chair- 
man. Appearing  and  giving  statements  were: 
Senators  John  H.  Overton,  and  Rose  Mc- 
Connell  Long,  of  Louisiana,  Senator  Nathan 
L.  Bachman,  of  Tennessee.  Congressmen  J.  O. 
Fernandez,  and  Paul  H.  Maloney,  of  Loui.'i- 
ana;  and  William  C.  Holmes,  Esq.,  and  C^a. 
Edward  S.  Bros,  cf  New  Orleans. 

The  general  discussion  centered  on  the 
need  and  desire  of  establishing  the  Chalmette 
National  Park  and  the  selection  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  of  approximately 
200  acres  for  the  project  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  lands  required  be  paid  for 
by  a  Federal  appropriation.  Senator  Overton 
suggested  that  the  amendment  proposed  by 
Secretary  Ickes  and  adopted  by  the  House  he 
changed  to  read,  "appropriated  or  alloted  and 
made  available  by  proper  authority."  The 
chairman  clcsed  the  hearing  with  the  state- 
ment that  he  would  confer  with  the  two 
Senators  from  Louisiana  on  the  wording  of 
the  amendment. 

The  final  H.R.  5368  carried  an  appropria- 
tion of  $300,000  for  the  acquisition  of  lands. 
This  bin  was  passed  by  the  House  and  tl;e 
Senate  and  died  by  pocket  veto  of  President 
P*ranklln  D.  Roosevelt. 

In  1938  those  who  had  sponsored  H.R.  5368 
had  a  resolution  for  an  appropriation  ol 
$300,000  to  purchase  lands  for  the  park  In- 
troduced in  the  Louisiana  State  Legislature. 
This  bill  wa£  passed  and  the  appropriation 
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was  to  be  made  £n»n  the  general  fund.  Ilils 
fund  bad  served  as  the  cushion  for  the  de- 
partment of  education  and  had  been  used 
only  by  that  department.  It  was  thought 
that  If  an  a^^roiMlaitlon  of  $300,000  waa  taken 
from  the  f tmd  to  purchase  lands  for  the  park, 
although  the  fund  was  well  able  to  take  care 
of  that  amovmt,  a  precedent  would  be  estah- 
lislied  and  the  department  of  education 
might  suffer  In  futxire  years.  For  this  rea- 
son, Gov.  Oscar  K.  Allen  was  po'suaded  by 
many  requesrts  to  veto  the  bill. 

March  3.  1939:  HJl.  4742 — to  establish  the 
Chalmette  National  Historical  Park  in  the 
memory  of  the  soldiers  who  fell  In  the  Bat- 
tle of  New  Orleans  In  the  War  of  1812 — ^was 
introduced  by  J.  O.  Fernandez,  Member  of 
Congress  of  Louisiana. 

Augtist  10,  1939:  The  Chalmette  National 
Historical  Park  was  established  when  HH. 
4742  was  enacted  into  Public  Law  368  during 
the  1st  session  oi  the  76th  Congress.  The 
park,  which  was  to  Inculde  Chalmette  Ceme- 
tery and  the  area  formerly  knovm  as  Chal- 
mette Park,  was  designated  as  the  Chalmette 
National  Historical  Park.  The  law  provided 
that  the  total  area  of  the  enlarged  park 
should  not  exceed  500  acres;  that  payment 
for  lands  should  be  made  solely  from  donated 
funds;  and  that  the  administration,  protec- 
tion, and  development  of  the  park  should  be 
by  the  National  Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

June  30,  1945:  Chalmette  National  Ceme- 
tery was  closed  for  burials. 

November  22,  1946:  Gov.  James  H.  Davis,  of 
Louisiana,  appointed  a  committee  to  look 
into  the  matter  of  Chalmette  National  His- 
torical Park  and  advise  the  State  park  com- 
mission on  the  purchase  of  lands  for  the 
park,  as  provided  by  Act  138  of  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  of  1946.  (As  reported  in  New 
Orleans  States,  Nov.  22,  1946.) 

January  27.  1947:  H.R.  1324 — to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire,  by 
piuchase  or  condemnation,  land  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  value  of  $200,000  for  the  extension 
of  Chalmette  National  Historical  Park,  all 
within  the  boundaries  approved  for  the  park 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  February 
26.  1946 — was  introduced  in  the  80th  Con- 
gress. 1st  session  by  F.  Edward  Hebert,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  of  Louisiana. 

March  14,  1949 :  The  New  Orleans  Terminal 
Co.  transferred  to  the  State  park  commission 
36  4  acres  of  land  which  were.  In  turn,  trans- 
fer.-cd  to  the  U.S.  Government  on  November 
28. 1949  (recorded  at  St.  Bernard  courthouse) . 

In  1950:  The  Louisiana  Leglslatiu-e  appro- 
priated $100,000  to  remiburse  the  New  Or- 
leans Terminal  Co.  for  the  36.4  acres  which 
included  the  Beauregard  House  and  grounds. 
ThLs  was  accomplished  during  the  adminis- 
tr.T.ion  of  Gov.  James  H.  Davis  by  the  pas- 
sage of  House  bUl  917. 

April  8.  1952:  The  Henry  J.  Kaiser  & 
Aluminum  Corp.  ptirchased  66  acres  of  land 
between  the  park  property  and  Chalmette 
Cemetery,  which  comprise  the  battlefield  area 
of  1815,  from  the  Southern  Railway  System 
for  S66,000. 

I:i  May  1952:  H.B.  62 — requesting  an  ap- 
propriation of  $66,000  to  purchase  66  acres  of 
land  between  the  park  property  and  Chal- 
metic  Cemetery — was  sponsored  by  the 
Louisiana  Landmarks  Society  and.  other 
patriotic  groups,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.-  Martha  G.  Robinson,  and  was  intro- 
duci  d  in  the  Louisiana  Legislature  by  George 
Tesier  from  New  Orleans.  This  project  had 
been  substantially  approved  by  the  Assocla- 
tio:i  of  Commerce  and  the  New  Orleans  news- 
papi  rs  who,  overnight,  became  persuaded 
^hst  The  land  should  be  sold  to  the  Henry  J. 
Kr.i-pr  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.  for  the 
fxtfiision  of  the  plant.  The  bill  was  de- 
•e.'-'d.  The  land  had  already  been  acquired 
*>;•  T  ne  Kaiser  Corp. 

J  ne  1952:  Mrs.  Martha  G.  Robinson,  presl- 
der;  Louisiana  Landmarks  Scx:iety,  organized 
■'"■e  patriotic  societies  of  the  State  in  an  effort 
to  persuade  Henry  J.  Kaiser  to  donate  the  66 
acrei  of  land  to  the  National  Park  Service. 


May  16.  IBM:  The  National  Park  Service 
in  its  summary  of  objectlvea  and  program 
stated: 

"DEVZLOPICENT  AMD  OPSKATZON  FKOBLEIC 

"The  development  and  Interpretation  of 
Chalmette  National  Historical  Park,  as 
planned  by  the  National  Park  Service,  re- 
quires the  acquisition,  of  tracts  of  land  slt- 
iiated  between  the  present  holdings  con- 
tained within  the  park.  This  land,  owned 
primarily  by  the  Kaiser  Co..  contains  approx- 
imately 65  acres.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
proposed  plan  must  be  abandoned  and  the 
area  made  a  manorial  only.  Every  effort  will 
be  made  to  acquire  the  land." 

July  3,  1956:  Dr.  Edward  C.  Morse  and  MaJ. 
Gen.  Edward  S.  Bres  discussed  with  Mr.  Rich- 
ard E.  Parsons,  British  Embassy,  the  erection 
In  Chalmette  National  Historical  Park  of  a 
memorial  to  the  British  who  lose  their  lives 
in  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans.  Dr.  Morse,  who 
was  married  to  the  former  Miss  Alice  Beaure- 
gard, had  heard  that  the  British  Government 
would  be  interested  and  arranged  for  the  con- 
ference. The  Beauregard  Home,  which  was 
then  being  restored  on  the  battlefield,  was 
Miss  Beauregard's  birthplace.  Mr.  Parsons 
was  apparently  Interested  In  Investigating 
the  project  of  locating  the  gravesite  and 
erecting  a  monument,  but  stated  that  the 
British  Government  had  no  funds  for  the 
undertaking.  Mr.  Parsons  also  stated  that  he 
would  write  to  Mr.  D.  V.  Lawford,  British 
Consulate  General  in  New  Orleans,  and  asked 
General  Bres  to  confer  with  Mr.  Lawford  on 
his  next  trip  to  New  Orleans.  Later,  Mr. 
Parsons  rec:elved  the  map  of  the  battlefield 
area  complied  by  General  Bres. 

March  18,  1957:  A  telegram  from  Mrs. 
Martha  G.  Robinson  said  that  the  St.  Bernard 
Police  Jury  planned  to  build  a  sewage  dis- 
posal plant  In  the  battlefield  area. 

March  19,  1957:  Mr.  E.  T.  Scoyan,  associate 
director,  NPS,  sent  three  prints  of  the  map 
of  Clialmette  National  Historical  Park,  show- 
ing the  proposed  restoration,  to  General  Bres. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Scoyan  stated  that  the 
policy  of  the  National  Park  Service  was  re- 
strictive regarding  plaques  and  asked  that 
any  plans  for  memorials  to  the  British  be 
cliecked  with  the  Park  Service. 

April  2.  1957:  General  Bres  conferred  with 
Mr.  D.  L.  Benest,  British  Embassy.  Mr.  Ben- 
est  said  he  was  In  consultation  with  the 
British  Consulate  In  New  Orleans  about  the 
best  way  to  proceed  with  the  memorial  proj- 
ect. Later,  additional  maps  were  sent  to  Mr, 
Benest. 

April  27.  1957:  Mr.  D.  L.  Benest,  British 
Embassy,  wrote  to  General  Bres,  sajring  that 
he  had  heard  from  the  Consul  General  in 
New  Orleans  and  asking  that  Genwal  Bres 
contact  Mr.  Lawford  when  in  New  Orletms, 

May  15,  1957:  General  Bres  visited  Chal- 
mette National  Historical  Park  and  discussed 
with  Lyle  K.  Linch,  superintendent,  and 
Fr'ink  L.  Ahern,  chief  safety  engineer,  NPS, 
the  proposed  Improvements,  etc.  General 
Bres  later  conferred  with  R.  G.  Dundas,  Brit- 
ish Consulate  General,  who  was  Interested 
but  Indefinite.  Mr.  Dundas  was  Informed 
that  General  Bres  would  confer  with  Mr.  Con- 
rad L.  Wlrth,  Director,  NPS,  on  his  return 
to  Washington  and  advise  him  about  de- 
tails, etc. 

May  23,  1957:  Mr.  D.  L.  Benest,  British 
Embassy,  telephoned  General  Bres  to  say  that 
both  he  and  Mr.  Dundas  were  Interested 
and  optimistic  regarding  the  memorial  for 
the  British  dead.  Mr.  Benest  was  advised 
that  formal  sketches  would  be  submitted  to 
him. 

May  29.  1957:  The  Kaiser  Corp.  agreed  to 
sell  1'2  acres  of  land  on  the  river  end  of  the 
Fazendvllle  Road  to  the  St.  Bernard  Police 
Jury  for  the  construction  of  a  sewage  dis- 
posal plant. 

June  10,  1957:  Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
59 — "That  the  State  take  necessary  steps 
to  acquire  66  acres  of  land  on  the  designated 
site  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans" — 
was  passed  by  the  Louisiana  Legislattire. 


June  36,  1957:  General  Bres  conferred  wltli 
oflkJals  of  the  National  Park  Service.  Dur- 
ing this  conference  it  was  stated  tiUtt  Mla- 
■iOQ  06  had  been  adc^>ted  and  that  the  de- 
tailed derelc^anent  of  the  park  was  out- 
lined therein.  It  was  sUted  that  funds  were 
svaUiibie  for  the  completion  of  the  project 
If  and  when  the  required  area,  being  the 
absolute  minimum  that  would  be  c<msidered, 
tor  the  park  was  secured.  The  area  desig- 
nated was  that  between  the  present  park  and 
the  National  C^netery. 

Mission  66.  conceived  by  Conrad  L.  Wlrth. 
Director,  to  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the, National  Park  Sorice,  had  as  Its  ob- 
jective the  ctHnpletion  of  all  parks,  monu- 
ments, and  other  areas  of  the  National  Park 
Service  program  by  Axigust  28,  19««. 

The  announcement  of  Mission  66  had  been 
made  at  a  staff  meeting  on  February  8,  1956, 
and  was  immediately  set  into  motion  by  a 
directive  of  February  18,  1955,  to  all  flldd 
offices  requesting  suggestions  and  recommen- 
dations for  the  ultimate  completion  of  the 
project.  It  was  directed  that  Imagination 
and  vision  were  to  be  used  In  making  the 
analyses  which  had  to  be  submitted  by  March 
10,  1955. 

August  2,  1957:  Congressman  Haix  Boocs, 
of  Louisiana,  sent  0«ieral  Bres  a  c<^>y  of  a 
letter  that  he  had  received  from  Willllam 
Marks,  vice  president  of  the  Kaiser  Alumi- 
num &  Chemical  Corp.  This  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  Roger  Ernst,  Assistant  Secretary, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  stated  that  the 
corporation  had  made  available  to  the  sew- 
age district  1  >4  acres  of  land  for  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  and  that  it  cotUd  not  sell  or  do- 
nate 66  acres  of  land  as  requested  for  the 
park.  However,  the  cmnpany  would  be  will- 
ing to  exchange  the  66-acre  tract  for  other 
suitable  riverfront  property  In  the  vicinity 
of  its  plant. 

October  14,  1957:  General  Bres  conferred 
with  NPS  Assistant  DirectOTS  Hlllory  A.  TW- 
son  and  Jackson  E.  Price  regarding  the  status 
of  the  development  of  the  park.  During  this 
conference,  it  was  annoiuiced  that  Messers. 
Price,  Dlederich,  and  Cox  would  visit  the 
park  and  that  on  October  28.  1957,  they 
would  confer  with  General  Fleming  and 
E.  M.  Roy  about  a  possible  trade  of  lands  with 
the  Kaiser  Corp. 

October  24.  1957:  A  conference  was  held  In 
the  office  of  E.  T.  Scoyan,  Associate  Director. 
NPS.  Other  National  Park  Service  officials 
attending  were:  Directed,  Conrad  L.  Wlrth; 
Assistant  Directors,  Tolson  and  Price;  plan- 
ning. Dlederich;  historians.  Lee  and  Kahler; 
and  Regional  Director.  Elbert  Cox,  Mrs. 
Martha  G.  Robinson  and  Gen.  Edward  S. 
Bres  also  attended.  There'  was  a  general 
discussion  of  the  park  and  the  possible  trade 
of  lands  with  the  Kaiser  Corp. 

March  20,  1958:  NHP-CHAL  drawing  No. 
7008.  showing  the  boundaries  as  approved  by 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Fred  A.  Seaton. 
was  officially  adopl^d  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  Augtist  10,  1939.  The  official  boimdarles 
were  declared  to  Include  the  land  from  the 
cemetery  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
present  park. 

Aprtl  15,  1958:  H.R.  11910 — to  authcH-ize 
the  acquisition  of  lands  for  Chalmette  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  to  provide  for  the  en- 
largment  of  the  cemetery,  etc. — was  intro- 
duced in  the  85th  Congress,  2d  session  by 
Congressman  P.  Edward  HisERT,  of  Louisiana. 

(N^TE. — This  would  provide  for  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  to  trr  " ;  with  the  Kaiser  Corp.) 

May  18.  1958:  The  visitor  center  (Rene 
Beauregard  home)  was  formally  opened. 

In  1958  the  booklet.  "Chalmette  National 
Historical  Park,"  by  J.  Fred  Routh,  was  pub- 
lished as  National  Park  Historical  Handbook, 
series  No.  29.  Washington,  D.C. 

January  7,  1959:  H.R.  790,  which  was  es- 
sentially the  same  as  H.R.  11910.  was  Intro- 
duced by  F.  Edward  HisExr.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Chalmette  National  Historical 
Park,  Lyle  K.  Linch.  stated  that  this  bill  had 
been  approved  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 
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April  8,  1959:  A  letter  from  Chad  F.  Cal- 
houn, vice  president.  Kaiser  Corp.,  addressed 
to  Conrad  L>.  Wirth,  Director,  National  Park 
Service,  <^nclally  advised  of  tbe  proposed 
donation  of  66  acres  to  the  park.  That  same 
day.  F.  Edward  HisEST  telephoned  Mrs.  Mar- 
tha O.  Robinson  to  let  her  know  that  the 
donation  had  been  officially  proposed. 

April  27.  1959:  Mrs.  Martha  G.  Robinson 
wrote  to  General  Bres,  saying  that  he  had 
been  the  first  to  suggest  a  sesquicentennial 
celebration  for  1965  and  that  action  toward 
the  planning  of  the  celebration  should  be 
undertaken  immediately. 

April  6,  1960:  General  Bres  discussed  the 
possible  conto\ir  survey  of  the  Chalmette  bat- 
tlefield area  with  New  Orleans  District  En- 
gineering officials  and  was  advised  that  the 
sxirvey  could  be  made. 

June  24,  1960:  General  Bres  conferred  at 
great  length  with  Herbert  £.  Kahler,  Chief 
Historian,  National  Park  Service  and  Assist- 
ant Director,  Jackson  Price  about  the  Joint 
resolution  to  be  introduced  in  Congress  for 
the  sesquicentennial.  Mr.  Price  said  that  he 
would  be  sending  General  Bres  laws  on  the 
other  celebrations  that  had  been  held  in  the 
past. 

July  21,  1960:  General  Bres  forwarded  sug- 
gestions for  the  sequlcentennial  planning 
to  Elbert  Cox,  Regional  Director,  southeast 
region.  National  Park  Service. 

August  29,  1960:  General  Bres  discussed 
with  Bob  Hunter,  Administrative  Assistant 
to  Senator  Long,  a  request  to  be  made  to  the 
National  Park  Service  for  the  preparation  of 
a  joint  bill  for  the  sesquicentennial  that 
would  be  Introduced  by  Senator  Long  and 
Congressman  Hebert. 

September  1,  1960:  In  a  letter  to  General 
Bres,  Elbert  Cox  stated  that  he  would  have 
the  draft  of  the  bill  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

September  19,  1960:  The  Kaiser  Corp.,  an- 
novmced  the  donation  of  lands  for  the  park, 
and  the  ceremonies  of  transfer  were  held  in 
the  office  of  George  W.  Abbot,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Chad  F.  Calhoun, 
vice  president,  acted  for  the  Kaiser  Corp.  and 
General  Bres  represented  Senators  Eixender 
and  Long  at  the  ceremony.  The  first  dona- 
tion was  13%  acres — the  remainder  to  be 
given  yearly. 

Following  the  ceremony  of  donation.  Gen- 
eral Bree  remained  and  conferred  with  Sec- 
retary Abbot  aha  Mssrs.  Scoyan  and  Price  of 
the  National  Park  Service  about  the  early 
development  of  the  project. 

October  17,  1960:  A  letter  from  Assistant 
Secretary  George  W.  Abbot  to  Senator  Long 
stated  that  the  project  would  cost  $187,000 
and  that  hopefully,  it  would  be  completed 
by  December  1964.  The  letter  also  stated 
that  the  development  would  keep  pace  with 
land  acquisition  and  the  availability  of 
funds. 

October  19,  1960:  A  letter  from  Chalmette 
National  Historical  Park,  superintendent,  to 
General  Bres  mentioned  a  rumor  about  en- 
larging Highway  No.  39  (the  Arabi  to  Paris 
road)  to  six  lanes.  The  letter  also  said  the 
Highway  No.  39  is  225  feet  from  the  park's 
north  right-of-way  line.  Mr.  Linch  men- 
tioned that  railroad  traffic  on  the  Louisiana 
Southern  Railroad  is  six  large  trains  dally 
and  that  one  track  carries  a  train,  with  no 
passenger  service  or  definite  schedule,  to 
Violet,  La. 

October  26,  1960:  Because  of  his  ex^eme 
concern  about  the  delays  on  the  Chalmette 
battlefield  reconstruction  project.  General 
Bres  wrote  to  Mrs.  Martha  G.  Robinson  and 
to  Senators  Eixender  and  Long. 

October  27.  1960:  General  Bres  talked  with 
Mssrs.  Price  and  Kahler  by  telephone.  Later, 
Mr.  Rogers  Young  telephoned  General  Bres 
to  say  that  the  Park  Service  had  contracted 
for  the  casting  of  fortifications  for  a  sum  of 
$10,600.  Superintendent  Linch  advised  that 
the  present  trend  of  visitors  would  exceed 
600.000  by  the  end  of  1960. 


(Note. — In  1963,  it  was  518,000.) 

November  8,  1960:  Mr.  E.  T.  Scoyan.  Acting 
Director,  NPS,  forwarded  to  General  Bres  the 
drafts  of  the  bills  i>ertainlng  to  the  other  ses- 
quicentennial celebrations  that  he  had  re- 
quested. It  was  stated  that  this  preparation 
carried  no  commitment.  The  drafts  were 
patterned  on  the  Jamestown  law. 

November  14,  1960:  general  Bres  forwarded 
to  Senator  Rxtssell  B.  Lone  and  Congress- 
man F.  Edward  Hebert,  of  Louisiana,  the 
copies  of  the  drafts  of  bills  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Scoyan;  and  General  Bres 
suggested  that  a  joint  bill,  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Ellender  and  Long  and  by  Congress- 
men Hebert  and  Boggs,  be  introduced. 

November  21,  1960:  General  Bres  was  ad- 
vised by  Senator  Long  and  Congressman 
IUbert  that  the  drafts  of  the  bills  had  been 
received  and  that  a  bill  for  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans  Sesquicentennial  was  being  pre- 
pared for  introduction  in  the  next  session. 

November  25,  1660:  Senator  Long  was  ad- 
vised by  George  W.  Abbot,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  that  General  Bres  had 
beeQ  in  touch  with  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice by  telephone  and  that  General  Bres  had 
been  informed  that  the  Interior  records  in- 
dicate that  the  restoration  of  the  mud  ram- 
part was  completed  in  June  1958  and  that 
cannons  for  the  rampart  were  included  in 
the  cost  estimate  given  in  Mr.  Abbot's  letter 
of  October  17. 

February  3,  1961:  A  letter  from  John  A. 
Carver,  Assistant  Secretary,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  advised  Senator  Long,  that  in 
1958,  a  sample  ditch,  400  feet  long  had  been 
constructed;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  In- 
terior Department,  it  was  thought  that  this 
sample  ditch,  with  the  addition  of  two  or 
more  cannons,  would  answer  the  request  for 
the  restoration  of  the  mud  rampart.  On 
February  24,  General  Bres  received  a  similar 
letter  from  Mr.  Scoyan. 

February  17,  1961 :  Replying  to  an  inquiry 
from  Mr.  Cox,  General  Bras  advised  Mr.  Cox 
that  Senator  Long  and  Congressman  Hebert 
would  confer  on  the  sesquicentennial  bill  on 
February  21. 

Febi-uary  20,  1961 :  Coagressnian  Hebert 
advised  General  Bres  that  he  would  intro- 
duce the  sesquicentennial  bill. 

February  27,  1961:  Genaral  Bres  gave  de- 
tailed reasons  to  Senators  Bllender  and  Long 
and  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Scoyan  of  the  National  Park 
Service  why  the  plan  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Carver  was  unsatisfactory. 

February  27,  1961 :  Hous«  Joint  Resolution 
261 — to  establish  a  Sesquicentennial  Com- 
mission for  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans — was 
introduced  in  the  87th  Congress.  1st  session, 
by  Congressman  F.  Edward  Hebert,  of 
Louisiana. 

March  1, 1961 :  General  Bees  received  a  Joint 
letter  from  Senators  Ellender  and  Long  and 
Congressmen  Hebert  and  Boggs  stating  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  been  re- 
quested to  reconsider  the  plan  and  reproduce 
the  total  line  of  defense  of  2.500  feet. 

March  2, 1961 :  Senate  Joint  Resolution  60 — 
to  establish  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  Sesqui- 
centennial Commission — was  introduced  by 
Senator  Long,  for  himself  and  Senator 
Ellender,  in  the  87th  Congress.   1st  session. 

March  15,  1961:  Mr.  Scoyan  advised  Sena- 
tors Ellender  and  Long  end  Congressmen 
Hebert  and  Boggs  that  a  review  of  the  plans 
was  being  made,  with  special  attention  to 
the  reasons  detailed  by  General  Bres. 

May  31,  1961:  General  Bres  was  advised  by 
Senators  Ellender  and  Long  and  Congress- 
men Hubert  and  Bogg3  of  the  propo<;ed  study 
and  amended  plan. 

July  25,  1961:  A  letter  from  Hillory  A.  Tol- 
son.  Assistant  Director,  NP3.  to  Senator  Long 
stated  that  the  rnproved  dr.iwing  NHP- 
CHAL  3012A  should  be  examined  by  his 
constituent,  General  Bres.  and  suggested  a 
conference  with  Elbert  Cox,  rcgionr\l  director, 
southeast  region,  for  that  purpose 

August  3.  1961 :  A  conference  was  held  in 


Senator  Long's  office.  Attending  were :  Elbert 
Cox,  General  Bres,  Mario  J.  Pellom  from 
Senator  Ellender's  office,  Richard  Dashbich 
from  Senator  Long's  office,  and  Pen  Wiijon 
from  Congressman  Hubert's  office.  Mr.  Cox 
agreed  to  construct  2,000  feet  of  mud  ra:n- 
part,  400  feet  of  a  double  log  wall,  e\in 
emplacements,  etc. 

August  16,  1961:  The  detaUs  of  the  A:- 
gvist  3  conference  were  explained  in  two  li- 
ters to  General  Bres  from  Elbert  Cox. 

September  8,  1961 ;  A  proposed  plan  to  de- 
velop the  land  donated  by  the  Kaiser  Ct  rp 
was  outlined  in  a  letter  from  Elbert  Co.\  :o 
General  Bres. 

September  27,  1961:  General  Bres  \\:  :e 
Elbert  Cox  regarding  details  of  rec  .r.- 
struction. 

November  10,  1961:  General  Bres  sent  ex- 
cerpts from  the  reports  of  Vincent  Nolte  and 
Major  Latour  to  Elbert  Cox. 

February  27,  1962:  House  Joint  Resolution 
643 — to  acquire  the  Pazendville  property- 
was  introduced  in  the  87th  Congress.  2d  .ses- 
sion by  P.  Edward  Hebert,  of  Louisiana  Tins 
resolution  was  later  Included  in  H,R.  26i 

April  11,  1962:  Coiu-ad  L.  Wirth,  Director 
National  Park  Service,  sent  a  cost  estin^rite 
of  $50,000  to  cover  operating  expenses  f^r  tiie 
Sesquicentennial  Celebration  to  Senator 
Ar,AN  Bible,  chalrr  an  of  the  Senate  Mib- 
committee  on  Public  Lands  (Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs) .  This  estimate  was  in  re^\n  nse 
to  a  request  by  the  committee. 

April  12,  1962:  Congressman  Hebfi?:  <.: 
Louisiana,  and  General  Bres  appeared  be: ore 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  in  siiipon 
of  H.R.  643.  Congressman  John  H.  R-iv  „; 
New  York,  opposed  the  bill,  saying  that  r  .v  s 
a  "local  affair." 

Later  that  day.  Senator  Bible  was  aci\  ised 
that  the  letter  and  estimate  sent  by  .Mr 
Wirth  were  withdrawn  because  of  Congress- 
man Hebert's  testimony  that  the  entire  i  e'.r- 
bration  expense  would  be  borne  by  pr.  ..te 
donation. 

April  16,  1962:  Congressman  HEBt-ir  rf- 
ceived  a  letter  from  George  W.  Weing.irt  Jr . 
1524  Harmony  Street,  New  Orleans,  st.-.r'ing 
that  Mr.  Weingart's  ancestor  Juan  On- ra.s. 
who  had  been  a  resident  of  Cat  Island  de- 
layed the  British  ships  carnring  Marines  to 
support  General  Pakenham  by  withholding 
information  and  refusing  to  reveal  the  bea- 
tion  of  Rigolets.  Cueras  was  placed  in  m-ns 
by  the  British  and  later  rewarded  by  Pre.<i- 
dent  Jackson  when  he  was  given  Cat  Isiand 
for  his  heroic  deed. 

May  3,  1962:  A  letter  from  P.  Edward  He- 
bert to  Mrs.  Martha  G.  Robinson  stated  that 
a  request  for  an  appropriation  of  Fee: era! 
funds  would  be  fatal  In  the  passage  of  Wtj- 
islatlon  for  the  Sesquicentennial  Celebrati.r 
Congressman  Hebert  said  that  funds  nin.=t 
be  obtained  through  public  contributioi; 

May  17,  1962:  Senate  Joint  Resolutii.n  (>() 
was  passed  by  the  Senate,  with  the  anieKti- 
ment  that  all  expenditures  of  the  Conln.]^- 
sion  would  be  made  from  donated  fimds 

September  4.  1962:  Senate  Joint  Resolut; "U 
60  was  passed  by  the  House. 

September  25,  1962:  Senate  Joint  Res^iiu- 
tion  60  was  enacted  as  Public  Law  87-75!<  by 
Congress  and  was  sent  to  the  President  V'  be 
signed. 

October  9.  1962:  The  Battle  of  New  Or- 
leans Sesquicentennial  Celebration  Conin.  - 
slon  was  officially  created  when  the  Presu-t  :.t 
signed  Public  Law  87-759,  which  had  ix  en 
passed  by  the  87th  Congress. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  President  of  !!ie 
Senate  appointed  the  following  seniUir^.l 
Members  to  the  Commission:  Allen  J  F: - 
lender  and  Russell  B.  Long  from  Louisiana 
John  Sherman  Cooper  and  Thruston  B 
Morton  from  Kentucky,  James  O.  Easti  v.nd 
and  John  Stennis  from  Mississippi,  and 
Albert  Gore  and  Estes  Kefauver  from  ln.- 
nessee;  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  ap- 
pointed the  following  congressional  Mem- 
bers: F.  Edward  Hubert  and  Hale  Boggs  fr,  :n 
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Louisiana,  WnxiASf  H.  Natchkk  and  Eugene 
Siler  from  Kentucky.  Whxiax  M.  Covtaa, 
and  Thomas  G.  AssaNETHT  tram  Mlsslssli^l, 
and  Robert  A.  Everett  and  James  H.  Qtrn.- 
LTN  from  Tennessee. 

February  28,  1963:  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  S.  Bres  as  Chalr- 
nian  of  the  Commission  and  the  following  as 
n. embers  of  the  Commission:  Robert  E.  Le- 
Corgne,  Jr.,  Raphael  H.  Morvant,  Mis.  Martha 
G.  Robinson,  Edwin  M.  Roy,  and  Hugh  M. 
Wilkinson  of  New  Orleans  and  Conrad  L. 
Wirth,  Director,  National  Park  Service. 

May  17,  1963 :  A  letter  to  General  Bres  f rcnn 
Elbert  Cox  suggested  a  meeting  to  resolve 
reconstruction  and  development  details. 
Enclosed  with  the  letter  was  a  report  on  the 
Jackson  line  by  James  Holland,  Regional 
Historian,  southeast  region,  NPS. 

May  18,  1963:  General  Bres  was  advised  by 
a  letter  from  Elbert  Cox  that  Battery  8  was  to 
be  included  in  the  restoration  of  fortifica- 
tions. Mr.  Cox  had  also  enclosed  a  review 
by  former  park  historian.  Milton  E.  Thomp- 
son. 

March  26,  1963:  General  Bres  wrote  to  El- 
bert Cox  concerning  the  "Ritchie  report." 

October  11,  1963:  A  conference  was  held  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Kahler.  Chief, 
Division  of  History  and  Archeology.  NPS,  to 
finalize  lihe  design  of  the  cotton  bales  for  the 
battery  emplacements  in  the  line  of  forti- 
fications. Elbert  Cox,  regional  director. 
southeast  region,  NPS.  and  General  Bres  were 
also  present.  Because  there  was  some  dif- 
fieulty  In  reaching  a  decision  about  the  In- 
terpretation of  the  Latour  and  Vincent  Nolte 
statements.  Mr.  Harold  Peterson,  staff  his- 
torian, NPS,  was  Invited  to  Join  the  discus- 
sion. Mr.  Peterson,  who  reads  both  Ger- 
man and  French,  was  asked  to  make  inter- 
pretations from  the  original  works  of  Nolte 
and  Latour,  since  there  was  a  possibility  that 
the  meaning  could  have  been  distorted  dur- 
ing the  translation  into  English. 

October  29,  1963:  A  series  of  discussions 
between  Mr.  Peterson  and  General  Bres  re- 
sulted In  a  complete  and  satisfactory  under- 
standing of  the  use  of  cotton  bales  and  the 
design  of  the  gun  platforms  in  General  Jack- 
son's line,  and  Mr.  Peterson  submitted  his 
technical  study  which  was  approved  by  Mr. 
Kahler. 

December  2,  1963:  Elbert  Cox  sent  Gen- 
et al  Bres  copies  of  the  plan,  section,  data 
sheet,  and  memorandum  comprising  the 
study  by  Harold  L.  Peterson  and  stated  that 
Mr.  Peterson's  study  would  be  used  as  the 
biwsic  planning  document  for  the  restoration 
of  the  batteries  at  Chalmette. 

March  27,  1964 :  General  Bree  wrote  Elt>ert 
C  >x  regarding  the  location  of  Tour  Road. 

March  30,  1964:  General  Bres  wrote  to 
Ell^rt  Cox  seeking  information  about  the  lo- 
cation of  the  burial  site  of  the  British  dead. 

-'VprU  6,  1964:  Elbert  Cox  sulwnitted  a 
sketch  of  the  proposed  monument  to  the 
British  dead  to  Mrs.  Martha  G.  Robinson. 
Tins  sketch  was  not  found  acceptable. 

April  9,  1964:  Elbert  Cox  wrote  to  General 
Bres  saying  that  he  hoped  to  get  the  work 
tii  iier  contract  as  soon  as  funds  became 
civ.-iiable. 

.\pr\l  27,  1964:  A  letter  from  General  Bres 
to  Elbert  Cox  complained  of  delay  and  the 
I>'K:..sibility  of  not  completing  the  reconstruc- 
t:i-n  in  time  for  the  celebration.  Copies  of 
this  letter  were  sent  to  Senators  Ellender 
ai  d  Long  and  Congressmen  HicsERT  and 
BeviGs,  requesting  the  assistance  of  the  legis- 
lators. 

M.iy  6,  1964:  Bob  Hvmter  from  Senator 
Long's  office  called  General  Bres  to  say  that 
A.  Clark  Stratton,  Associate  Director.  NPS. 
l.r,d  called  Senator  Long's  office  to  arrange  a 
cor.ference  about  the  completion  of  the  Chal- 
mette Park  reoonstruction.  Mr.  Stratton 
stated  that  $250,000  had   been   transferred 


from  other  projoots;  that  bida  would  be  re- 
quested June  12;  contracta  would  be  awarded 
July  12;  and  fortlflcatlons  and  landscaping 
would  be  completed  by  October  20.  1964. 
General  Bres  advised  Mr.  Hunter  that  no  con- 
ference would  be  necessary  since  this  sched- 
ule was  satisfactory. 

May  8,  1964:  General  Bres  was  called  In  to 
discuss  the  reconstruction  of  Chalmette  with 
WUllam  C.  Everhart,  Chief.  Division  of  In- 
terpretation and  Visitor  Services,  NPS.  Mr. 
Everhart  said  that  he  had  reviewed  the  files 
and  was  embarrassed  to  find  that  Chalmette 
had  been  so  neglected,  but  that  the  work 
would  be  completed  In  October. 

May  12.  1964 :  Mr.  Stratton  submitted  the 
program  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Chal- 
mette fortifications  to  Senator  Long. 

May  12,  1964:  Mr.  Everhart  asked  Gen- 
eral Bres  to  attend  a  conference  vrtth  Donald 
Nutt,  Cocffdlnatlon  Architect,  from  Philadel- 
phia; Lee  Wallace,  Eastern  Museum  Labora- 
tory; and  Kenneth  Anderson,  Acting  Chief 
Architect,  NPS.  The  Interpretation  of  the 
design  was  discussed  and  mutually  agreed 
upon. 

May  13,  1964:  A  conference  was  held  to  dis- 
cuss the  roads  and  walks  for  the  park.  At- 
tending were:  Mr.  Nutt;  Mr.  Wallace;  Mr. 
Anderson;  General  Bres;  Henry  Stengel,  land- 
scape architect;  and  Ben  L.  Breeze,  chief  of 
design  and  construction. 

May  19,  1964:  Elbert  Cox  replied  to  Gen- 
eral Bres'  letter  of  April  27.  Mr.  Cox  stated 
that  he  had  been  absent  from  his  office,  and 
In  his  letter  of  April  9,  he  should  have  writ- 
ten, "We  expect  to  get  the  work  under  con- 
tract," instead  of,  "We  hope  •  •  •."  It  was 
fortunate  that,  in  Mr.  Cox'  absence,  prompt 
action  had  been  taken  thus  assmlng  the 
completion  of  the  battlefield  reconstruction 
by  November  1964. 

June  29,  1964:  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  awarded  the  contract  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  mud  embankment  for  Chal- 
mette National  Historical  Park  in  the  amount 
of  $49,692. 

With  this  award  of  the  first  contract  for 
the  program,  the  reconstruction  of  the  bat- 
tlefield In  time  for  the  1965  celebration  be- 
came asstired. 

Since  September  19,  1960,  with  tl\e  first 
donation  of  land  by  the  Kaiser  Corp.,  the 
reconstruction  of  the  battlefield  has  been 
greatly  assisted  by  the  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Particularly  helpful 
were:  Herbert  E.  Kahler,  Chief,  Division  of 
History  and  Archeology  Studies;  Elbert  Cox, 
regional  director,  southeast  region;  Harold 
L.  Peterson,  staff  historian — and  since  May 
1964,  WilUam  C.  Everhart.  Chief,  DivUlon  of 
Interpretation  and  Visitor  Services,  who  ac- 
celerated the  awarding  of  the  construction 
contracts  to  assure  completion  by  November 
1964. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  sup>erlnt.endent 
of  Chalmette  National  Historical  Park,  Lyle 
EL  Linch.  for  his  efficient  and  enthusiastic 
development  of  the  park,  especially  since  the 
opening  of  the  visitOT-  center.  The  features 
of  the  park  that  he  has  stressed  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  visitors  from  53,543 
in  1955  to  over  519,000  in  1963.  With  the 
completion  of  the  present  program,  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  will  constantly  Increase. 

The  planning,  development,  and  recon- 
struction of  the  park,  now  nearing  comple- 
tion, could  not  have  been  accomplished  with- 
out l^e  support  of  Senators  Allen  J.  Ellen- 
der and  RnssEiJ.  B.  Long  and  Congressmen 
F.  Edward  Hebert  and  Hale  Boggs.  who  were 
always  firm  and  prompt  in  supporting  pres- 
entations to  governmental  agencies.  The 
staff  members  of  Senator  Long's  office — ^Rob- 
ert E.  Hunter,  administrative  assistant,  and 
William  E.  Leonard,  secretary — who  prepared 
and  so  loyally  followed  through  on  joint 
presentations,  were  of  Incalctiable  assistance. 
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EXTES^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or  cai,zfobnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, the  State  of  California's  agricul- 
tural industry  is  approaching  a  severe 
crisis — a  crisis  which  could  amount  to  a 
three-quarter  of  a  billion  dollar  loss  in 
1965. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, whose  membership  is  composed  of 
commercial  and  Industrial  firms  doing 
business  throughout  the  entire  south- 
ern California  area,  has  published  a  front 
page  editorial  in  its  weekly  publication. 
Southern  California  Business,  outlining 
the  problem  faced  by  our  agricultural  In- 
dustry, its  title — "Harvest  of  Sham." 
which  appeared  in  the  March  8,  1965, 
issue. 

To  better  acquaint  Members  of  Con- 
gress with  the  grave  situation  In  Cali- 
fornia. I  submit  for  the  Recori),  "Harvest 
of  Sham": 

Harvest  or  Sobum 

California  growers  of  fnilts  and  vegetables 
requiring  stoop  labor  for  harvest  and  pee- 
harvest  have  recently  joined  a  select  group 
of  farmers  across  the  Nation  who  are  no 
longer  considered  by  the  Federal  Government 
competent  to  make  basic  management  deci- 
sions. 

On  Saturday.  Decraiber  19,  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz  announced  regiilatlona 
governing  the  use  of  foreign  contract  workers 
to  do  temporary  agricultural  work  under 
Public  Law  414,  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

These  regulations  were  set  forth  in  antici- 
pation of  the  end  of  the  bracero  program 
which  did,  in  fact  pass  out  of  existence  on 
December  31.  The  Secretary's  regulations 
covered  hotising,  transportation  costs,  work 
guarantees,  written  contracts,  and  wages. 

Since  that  time.  California  growers  and 
anyone  else  who  cared  to  watch  have  wit- 
nessed the  most  blatant  examples  oi  petti- 
foggery and  harassment  displayed  by  bu- 
reaucratic agencies,  both  State  and  national. 
In  quite  some  time. 

AN  IN1>Q>CNI>I9rr  htdttbtbt 

Let  us  point  out  that  before  this  "bracero" 
dispute  came  up.  California  for  many  years 
was  the  Nation's  leading  agricultural  State. 
"Sou  banks"  and  other  devices  for  Govern- 
ment subsidy  which  so  riddled  farm  areas 
in  other  States  were  practically  nonexistent 
here.  California  farmers  produced  more 
quality  items,  sold  them  at  an  equitable  price. 
and  In  general  paid  their  fieldworkera  high- 
er wages  than  any  other  State. 

But  what  has  appeared  to  be  an  efficient 
agricultural  complex  is  laeing  doomed  by 
individuals  and  groups  which  at  best  are 
misinformed  and  at  worst  are  motivated  by 
special  Interests. 

Under  Public  Law  78,  which  completely 
and  eqxiitably  covered  the  bracero  program, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  was  empowered  to 
determine  minimum  adverse  affect  wagea 
which  must  be  paid  to  foreign  contract 
work  and  domestic  workers  alike. 

Apparently  the  Secretary  asstunes  that  he 
has  the  same  rights  under  Public  Law  414 
If  it  should  be  implemented  tea  States  which 
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bad  previously  had  used  Mexican  national 
workers^ 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  employment  of- 
fered to  domestic  workers  must  provide  for 
wage  payment  rates  "which  are  no  less  than 
the  applicable  amount  on  schedule  B  for  the 
State  In  which  the  work  is  being  performed, 
except  that  with  the  prevailing  rate  for  the 
crop  activity  In  the  area  is  higher,  then  the 
higher  rate  shall  be  paid. 

"These  rates  shall  be  designed  to  produce 
hourly  earnings  at  least  equivalent  to  the 
prescribed  hourly  rates  and  in  no  event  shall 
the  worker  be  paid  less  than  the  prescribed 
hourly  rate."  according  to  the  regulation. 

THB  "RICH"  CAUFORNIA  FARMER 

Effective  April  1,  California  agriculture  will 
Ije  forced  to  pay  $1.40  per  hour  as  a  minimum 
wage,  regardless  of  the  quality  of  work  per- 
formed bv  an  individual. 

Our  neighboring  State,  Arizona,  which 
competes  with  California  in  the  production 
of  citrus,  grapes,  cabbage,  melons,  and  let- 
tuce, wlU  pay  $1.25  per  hour. 

Florida,  which  is  a  major  competitor  in 
avocadoes,  all  types  of  cltriis  except  lemons, 
lima  beanB,  snap  beans,  cabbage,  melons,  cel- 
ery, lettuce,  and  tomatoes,  almost  all  of 
which  compete  directly  with  California  for 
the  early  spring,  late  fall,  and  winter  mar- 
kets, will  have  to  pay  a  wage  rate  of  only 
$1.15. 

The  list  continues  with  Michigan,  $1.25; 
Texas,  $1.15;  and  Virginia.  $1.15. 

These  different  rates  openly  discriminate 
against  California  agricultural  products. 

In  defense  of  such  flamboyant  discrimina- 
tion, the  Office  of  the  Secretary  claims  that 
the  method  determining  the  rates  is  based 
on  the  cost  of  living  and  standard  of  living 
In  given  States. 

If  California  agriculture  is  to  continue  to 
produce  fniits  and  vegetables  at  competitive 
prices,  which  it  must  do  to  survive  and  if 
the  State's  large  canning  and  food  processing 
industries  are  to  survive,  it  must  not  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  higher  wage  rates  than  other 
States. 

However,  the  new  regulations  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  do  not  allow 
competitive  wage  rates. 

In  the  past,  California  farmers  have  met 
many  challenges,  and  with  new  technology 
developed  by  the  local  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  and  research  specialists,  they 
have  been  able  to  compete  favorably  with 
other  States  and  nations. 

At  the  present  time,  California  is  produc- 
ing 43  percent  of  the  entire  Nation  s  supply 
of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

However,  If  high  wage  rates  and  other 
meddling  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  result  In 
California  agricultural  products  no  longer 
being  comparable  In  price  with  products  of 
other  States,  it  could  mean  the  end  of  agri- 
culture and  related  industries,  severely  af- 
fecting the  economy  of  our  entire  State. 

Since  January  1,  the  cost  of  harvesting  our 
crops  has  risen  considerably,  and  in  some 
cases  has  doubled.  In  addition,  the  supply 
of  some  crops  and  tlieir  quality  have  been 
greatly  reduced  as  a  result  of  inexperienced 
and  iinqualifled  labor. 

Trucks  which  once  hauled  lemons  from 
the  orchards  to  packing  plants  now  stand 
Idle  in  parking  lots.  In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  one  cannery  has  already  discontinued 
its  tomato  canning  operations,  which  will 
result  in  a  $2  million  loss  to  that  commu- 
nity. 

This  is  only  the  beginning,  for  the  peak  de- 
mand for  supplemental  labor  will  not  occur 
until  sununer  and  fall  of  this  year.  Since 
many  businesses,  and  persons  once  employed 
in  fiigricultural  related  industries  are  now 
suffering,  what  will  happen  during  the  peak 
season? 

We  find  it  amazing  that  attacks  on  Cali- 
fornia's largest  economic  bloc  have  met  until 
recently    with    only    halfhearted    resistance 


from  State  agencies  and  no  resistance  from 
the  business  community. 

Those  of  us  who  do  not  fight  for  Califor- 
nia agriculture,  who  are  blinded  by  false  re- 
ports of  bracero  exploitation,  who  believe 
that  Inexperienced  and  lackadaisical  dranes- 
tics  can  truly  do  an  adequate  harvesting 
task,  or  who  realize  the  dangers  but  expect 
someone  else  to  become  informed  and  do 
the  fighting,  will  deserve  the  higher  prices, 
higher  taxes  and  huge  wave  of  unemploy- 
ment to  come. 
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OF 


HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1965 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  columnist,  Arthur  Krock, 
of  the  New  York  Times,  has  offered  some 
very  salient  and  noteworthy  comment 
concerning  the  administration's  recent 
message  on  the  cities. 

As  Mr.  Krock  so  astutely  points  out, 
the  objectives  of  the  administration's 
message  are  admirable.  But  this  vast 
proposal  for  the  improvement  of  urban 
living  would  require  a  great  increase  in 
the  powers  of  the  Central  Government 
over  State  and  local  governments. 

I  believe  the  Republican  bill  for  crea- 
tion of  an  Office  of  Community  Develop- 
ment in  the  Executive  CtfBce  of  the  Pres- 
ident is  a  much  more  practical  and  palat- 
able means  for  assisting  our  burgeoning 
urban-suburban  centers.  I  believe  this 
proposal,  of  which  I  am  a  sponsor,  will 
sei-ve  to  eliminate  the  problems  which 
Mr.  Krock  refers  to  in  his  column  of 
March  5,  1965. 

Basically,  the   bill   for   establishment 
of  an  Office  of  Community  Development, 
provides  for  a  catalytic  agent  to  coordi- 
nate existing  Federal  programs  operat- 
ing in  the  areas  of  housing,  transporta- 
tion,  air  and  water  pollution,   juvenile 
delinquency,  education,  and  others.    The 
Republican  proposal  does  not  authorize 
control  by  the  Federal  Government,  nor 
does  it  recommend  the  spending  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  do  the  job  for  the 
cities    and    suburbs.      The    Republican 
measure  would  require  a  thorough  study 
of  the  60  or  so  Federal  programs  in  op- 
eration today,  with  a  report  being  made 
to  the  President  on  changes  and /or  re- 
organization which  may  be  affected  in 
order  to  improve  the  programing.    Sim- 
ply,  the  Republican   proposal   requires 
that  we  stop  for  a  moment  to  determine 
where  we  are  headed.    It  then  proposes 
that  we  proceed  in  a  direction  of  helping 
the  metropolitan  centals  to  help  them- 
selves. 

The  Republican  proposal  for  creation 
of  an  Office  of  Community  Development 
is  a  positive,  moderate  approach  to  help- 
ing solve  the  many  problems  of  the  Na- 
tion's metropolitan  centers.  This  pro- 
posal, I  am  sure,  would  avoid  some  of 
the  pitfalls  of  Federal  cpntrol  which  Mr. 
Krock  so  eloquetly  discusses.  Further- 
more, the  Republican  proposal  would  not 
stifle  local  community  initiative  and  in- 


centive  to   solve 
at  the  local  level. 

I  Include  Mr.  Krock's  column  in  tht 
Record  so  that  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  may  examine  it  fully. 
[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
Mar.  5, 1965] 
CrriEs  Would  YnxD  to  Federal  Control 
(By  Arthur  Krock,  New  York  Times  Service i 
Washington. — The  objectives  of  Preside  it 
Johnson's    "cities"    message,    like    previu  i.- 
statements  of  his  activist  vision  of  the  Gre  .i 
Society,    are    desirable    and    admirable. 

But  also  like  the  others,  his  program  :.  r 
the  improvement  of  urban  living  requires  a 
vast  increase  In  the  already  vast  powers  oi 
the  Central  Government  to  mold  American 
civilization  into  a  uniform  pattern  of  us 
choice  by  giving  and  withholding  the  money 
it  collects  from  the  people  of  the  States  aiici 
local  communities. 

This  is  plainly  foreshadowed  throughi  at 
the  message.  For  example,  after  asserting 
that  the  Federal  Government  "cannot  and 
should  not"  enforce  Its  solutions  of  urh.n 
problems  on  dissenting  communities,  T;.e 
President  proposed  the  very  means  by  whi  h 
this  enforcement  would  become  Implicit. 

"We  can  offer  incentives,"  he  said,  "to  mr  - 
ropolltan  area  planning  and  cooperation  ' 
And  these  incentives,  ranging  from  grants  ..f 
money  to  the  supply  of  trained  personr.:, 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  the  most  ef- 
fective persuaders  on  local  government  lo 
cede  its  respoiisibllitles  to  Washington. 

It  is  true,  as  the  President  told  Congre  v 
that  most  local  governments  are  hampered 
by  "Inadequate  resources,  limited  authority, 
too  few  trained  people  and  often  too  liiile 
public  support."  But  the  deficiencies  h  .ve 
risen  in  proportion  to  the  steady  rat«  .it 
which  the  Central  Government  has  absorlxd 
these  local  resources. 

The  flow  of  all  these  to  the  executive  (u- 
partments  In  Washington  and  their  regioi.i'. 
offices  is  certain  to  be  augmented  by  tie 
President's  proposal  to  add  still  another  — 
a  Department  of  Housing  and  Public  Devel- 
opment. 

The  six  executive  agencies  now  separate. y 
concerned  with  housing  and  other  aspect*  of 
urban  renewal,  rehabilitation  and  develop- 
ment already  have  great  influence  over  :he 
policy  decisions  of  private  enterprise  in  tl.eir 
field.  Merged — and,  of  course,  enlarged  Ky 
more  units — under  a  representative  operati.ig 
at  "the  highest  level  and  front  rank  of  G<  v- 
ernment"  (the  Cabinet)  this  Influence  wiii 
inevitably  move  toward  control  in  its  oper,  t- 
ing  areas. 

If  Congress  legislates  the  President's  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Publ.c 
Development  will  have  the  ix>wer  to  give  or 
withhold  the  following  incentives  on  his  de- 
termination whether  local  projects  are  ccr.- 
sistent  with  his  concept  of  what  comprelu;.- 
sive,  areawide  planning  for  future  growth  ii 
a  national  pattern  should  be. 

Matching  grants  to  local  governme;  .' 
building  new  basic  community  facilities 

Paying  the  5-year  interest  on  loans  m.de 
by  local  government  to  construct  these  :;i- 
cilities. 

Federally  insured  private  loans  to  finir.  e 
the  acquisition  and  development  by  St  -e 
and  local  authorities  of  new  land  for  en;  re 
new  communities  and  planned  subdlvisii.n.= 
Supervision  over  the  drafting  of  urbm 
building  codes  that  will  be  uniform  acr  ss 
the  country. 

Fixing  standards  for  private  builders  < 
the  end  that  subiu-ban  housing  will  hen  t^- 
forth  be  economically  feasible  and  livable 
for  all,  regardless  of  their  earning  capatity 
This  goal  Is  to  be  advanced  by  iwovislcii  or 
direct  (Federal)  payment  of  a  portion  '<' 
the  rent  of  needy  individuals  and  famil:cE. 
whatever  may  be  the  deficiencies  of  cl>  r- 
acter  that  account  for  the  need. 
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There  is  much  more  of  the  welfare  state 
concept  in  the  President's  program  which, 
when,  if,  and  as  legislated,  will  be  directed 
by  an  additional  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
But  no  ftirther  citation  is  required  to  illus- 
trate the  scope  of  its  federalism  than  this: 

A  tempcwary  national  commission  would 
draw  up  a  blueprint  by  which  even  the  zon- 
ing systems  of  metropolitan  areas  would  be 
imposed  on  inhabitants  and  officials  accord- 
ing to  the  political,  social,  and  economic  con- 
siderations prevalent  in  Washington. 

The  President  supplied  no  cost  figures  for 
these  increases  in  the  functions  and  powers 
of  the  Central  Government. 


Montana  Inter-Tribal  Policy  Board 
Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  most  pleased  that  the  Montana 
Inter-Tribal  Policy  Board  has  joined  the 
many  thousands  of  veterans  and  their 
families  and  the  people  in  Montana  in 
protesting  the  harsh  decision  to  close 
the  veterans  hospital  at  Miles  City,  Mont. 
In  order  to  express  the  official  policy 
of  the  Montana  Inter- Tribal  Policy 
Board,  I  am  submitting  the  attached 
resolution  for  your  attention: 

Montana  Inter-Tribal  Policy  Board 
Resolution 

Whereas  the  Montana  Inter-Tribal  Policy 
Board,  consisting  of  delegates  from  tribal 
councils  on  seven  Montana  Indian  Reserva- 
tions and  the  Landless  Indians,  Inc.,  have 
been  sitting  in  an  official  session,  February 
5  and  6.  in  the  area  office  assembly  room  at 
804  North  29th  Street,  Billings,  Mont.,  has 
adopted  this  resolution;  and 

Whereas  this  intertribal  p>olicy  board  is 
empowered  by  its  constitution  to  adopt  reso- 
lutions: Be  it  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  Montana  Inter -Tribal 
Policy  Board  of  Montana,  hereby,  puts  whole- 
hearted and  sincere  support  behind  the  con- 
certed endeavors  of  the  Montana  congres- 
sional delegation  in  their  adamant  objec- 
tions to  the  closure  of  the  veterans  hospital 
at  Miles  City,  Mont.,  and  all  other  veterans 
hospitals  scheduled  for  closing.  The  gross 
and  unnecessary  hardship  that  Is  the  utU- 
m.ite  result  would  have  a  terrible  effect  upon 
the  Indian  veterans  of  this  State  and  make 
It  necessary  to  travel  many  hundreds  of 
miles  when  hospitalization  Is  needed.  The 
expense  of  such  travel  must  be  assumed  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  econ- 
onn-  move  so  strongly  voiced  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Is  a  sham  and  can  only 
be  at  the  expense  of  all  veterans  which  in- 
clude the  Indian  veteran  and  that  Is  the 
ni  .in  objection  of  the  Montana  Inter-Trlbal 
Policy  Board;   and  be  It  further 

nesolved,  That  the  officials  of  the  Inter- 
'nbal  policy  board  send  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  Montana  congressional  dele- 
fit  ion  and  officers  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

John  Cummins, 
Cliairinan,  Montana  Inter-Tribal  Policy 
Board. 

Norman  Hollow, 
Secretary.   Montana  Inter-Tril>al  Policy 
Board. 


The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress  Should  Consider  an  Ad- 
ministrative Counsel  or  "American  Cm- 
bndsman" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  4273.  to 
establish  an  Administrative  Counsel  of 
the  Congress. 

The  Administrative  Counsel  would 
help  Congressmen  help  their  constitu- 
ents, without  interfering  with  the  tra- 
ditional congressional-constituent  rela- 
tionships. 

The  results  would  be: 

First.  Better  protection  of  citizens' 
rights  and  interests  in  their  dealings  with 
the  large  and  remote  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

Second.  An  opportunity  for  Congress- 
men to  be  more  thoughtful  and  better- 
advised  legislators  through  the  removal 
of  a  significant  part  of  the  burden  of 
dealing  with  constituents'  problems  with 
administrative  agencies. 

Establishment  of  the  Administrative 
Counsel  would  allow  Congress  to  operate 
more  efficiently  and  more  effectively. 

The  Administrative  Counsel  would 
provide  the  same  sort  of  valuable  assist- 
ance in  fulfilling  our  representational 
function  that  the  Legislative  Counsel  has 
given  for  legislative  drafting  and  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  for  re- 
search. 

I  intend  to  propose  the  Administrative 
Counsel  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress,  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  considered  fully  and  rec- 
ommended to  the  House  and  to  the  other 
body. 

The  Administrative  Counsel  is  an 
adaptation  to  American  Government  and 
politics  of  the  Ombudsman,  an  institu- 
tion which  has  been  highly  successful  in 
its  native  Sweden  and  In  other  countries. 

I  have  recently  written  an  article  en- 
titled, "We  Need  an  American  Ombuds- 
man," which  was  published  in  the  March 
3,  1965,  issue  of  the  Christian  Century. 
The  article  follows: 

We  Need  an  American  Ombudsman:  An  Of- 
ficial Grievance  Man  Would  Protect  the 
Rights  of  Individuals  in  Today's  Bu- 
reiaucracy 

( By  Hon.  Henrt  S.  Reuss) 
A  fascinating  Swedish  institution  with  an 
outlandish -sounding  name  has  aroused  in- 
terest in  many  Western  democracies.  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  political,  legal  and 
administrative  experts  in  almost  a  dozen 
countries  have  been  studying  and  often  urg- 
ing Importation  of  the  ombudsman. 

The  Swedes  established  their  first  ombuds- 
man in  1809  and  for  more  than  100  years  the 
institution  was  confined  to  that  country. 
The  idea  was  first  exported  when  Finland 
established  an  ombudsman  after  gaining  her 
independence  from  Russia.  Ombudsmen 
became  Increasingly  popular  and  in  1955 
E>enmark  adopted  the  Institution,  followed 
by  New  Zealand  In  1962  and  Norway  in  1963. 


On  July  16,  1964.  X  introduced  a  bUl  In 
Congress  to  establish  an  American  ombuds- 
man, to  whom  I  gave  the  more  prosaic  and 
pronounceable  title  of  "administrative  coun- 
sel of  the  Congress."  Senator  Claiborne 
Pell,  Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  I  have 
reintroduced  the  blU  in  the  present  Congress. 
Legislation  for  a  State  ombudsman  was  con- 
sidered in  the  1963  session  of  the  Connecticut 
General  Assembly.  A  bill  to  set  up  an  om- 
budsman has  been  introduced  in  the  cur- 
rent session  of  the  Utah  Legislature.  And  In 
the  wake  of  last  siunmer's  riots  and  the  ac- 
companying allegations  of  police  and  admin- 
istrative injustice,  several  cities  are  contem- 
plating the  appointment  of  ombudsmen. 

Establishment  of  an  ombudsman  was  a 
campaign  pledge  of  British  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson.  Ireland,  the  Netherlands, 
Australia  and  Canada  are  studying  proposals 
for  ombudsmen.  In  fact,  a  generous-sized 
book  entitled  "The  Ombudsman:  Citizen's 
Defender"  is  due  to  be  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Press  this  spring.  Edited 
by  Prof.  D.  O.  Rowat,  the  book  tells  of  exist- 
ing and  proposed  ombudsmen  around  the 
world. 

REMEOTING  ABUSES  AND  ERBOKS 

So  what  is  this  ombudsman  and  why  Is 
there  so  much  interest  in  him? 

The  ombudsman  is  an  official  grievance 
man  who  can  look  into  and  remedy  abuses 
and  errors  of  government  administrators. 
An  agent  of  the  legislative  body,  his  Job  is 
to  Insure  fair  administration  of  the  law. 
Any  citizen  may  approach  the  ombudsman 
to  complain  about  Illegal,  unfair  or  even  im- 
polite administration.  The  ombudsman  may 
make  random  inspections  to  look  for  admin- 
istrative abuses  or  an  investigation  may  be 
instigated  by  a  newspaper  EM:count  indicat- 
ing bureaucratic  injustice. 

With  the  assistance  of  his  staff,  the  om- 
budsman looks  into  any  case  that  seems  to 
have  merit.  He  may  ask  an  administrator  to 
correct  a  wrong  decision,  may  chastlBC  an 
errant  crfScial  or  make  public  recommenda- 
tions and  criticisms.  And  he  makes  reports 
to  the  legislature.  When  appropriate  he  may 
uphold  an  official  and  explain  the  propriety 
of  the  action  to  the  complaining  citizen. 

The  remarkable  attractiveness  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  ombudsman  lies  in  its  ability 
to  solve  one  of  the  major  problems  confront- 
ing all  modem  democratic  governments:  how 
government  can  give  administrators  the 
power  and  discretion  they  need  to  act  effec- 
tively and  at  the  same  time  protect  civil  lib- 
erties by  giving  citizens  a  i»actlcal  means  of 
correcting  abuses  and  errors  by  administra- 
tors. 

If  there  are  no  avenues  for  correcting  mal- 
administration, programs  for  the  general  wel- 
fare, such  as  social  security,  public  housing 
and  veterans'  benefits,  are  full  of  possibili- 
ties for  individual  injustice. 

Thus  far  we  Americans  have  met  this  prob- 
lem by  making  our  Congressmen  mediators 
between  the  citizen  and  the  bureaucracy. 
When  an  American  encounters  undue  delay 
or  redtape  or  does  not  get  what  he  is  en- 
titled to  from  the  Federal  Government,  he  is 
likely  to  take  pen  in  hand  and  write  his  Con- 
gressman. He  may  also  make  an  administra- 
tive and  a  judicial  appeal,  but  both  tend  to 
be  slow  and  costly.  The  judicial  process, 
moreover,  is  designed  primarily  for  settling 
constitutional  questions. 

Thousands  of  citizens'  complaints  and 
problems  flow  into  congressional  offices  every 
year.  Two  examples  will  show  the  nature  of 
these  problems.  A  man  recently  complained 
to  me  that  he  was  being  turned  down  for  a 
temporary  post  office  Job  because  of  unsatis- 
factory performance  in  1961  when,  in  fact,  he 
declared  he  had  not  worked  for  the  post 
Office  that  year.  At  first  the  Department 
persisted  in  Its  position.  Not  until  I  asked 
to  be  shown  the  man's  1961  appointment  pa- 
pers did  the  Office  check  its  records  and  learn 
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that  the  man's  contention  waa  right  and 
that  he  was  eligible  for  the  Job. 

Another  man  appealed  to  me  when  his 
social  security  pajrments  that  were  to  have 
started  3  months  previously  had  not  yet  be- 
gun to  arrive.  He  had  filed  an  application 
for  disability  benefits  but  had  withdrawn  It 
later  and  sought  old-age  benefits  Instead.  I 
discovered  that  the  withdrawal  form  was  fol- 
lowing the  original  application  through  the 
lengthy  administrative  process,  always  one 
step  behind.  While  the  application  for  dis- 
ability benefits  was  pending,  old-age  benefits 
could  not  be  started.  The  hapless  applicant 
was  feeling  the  pinch.  I  was  able  to  get  this 
snafu  straightened  out  promptly. 

Legislators  and  their  staffs  spend  a  large 
part  of  their  time  investigating  such  prob- 
lems, urging  correction  of  apparent  injus- 
tices and  errors  and  explaining  to  the  citi- 
zens a  bureaucracy  that  is  often  too  wrapped 
up  in  Jargon  to  explain  itself. 

This  congressional  role  has  been  Important 
In  humanizing  the  bureaucracy  and  in  mak- 
ing it  responsible.  After  all,  the  appointed 
elvil  servants  who  run  the  vast.  Impersonal 
Federal  machinery  are  remote  from  the  will 
of  the  people.  Even  the  best  administrators 
do  not  always  handle  public  business  with 
the  realization  that  it  involves  the  needs, 
hopes,  and  fears  of  their  fellow  citizens.  It 
helps  to  have  their  actions  watched  by  a 
Members  of  Congress  who  has  to  answer  to 
the  people  every  two  or  six  years;  he  is  sure 
to  prod  them  toward  the  best  possible  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws. 

CONCRESSUEN'S  INCREASING  CASEWORK 

So  the  United  States,  in  a  sense,  already 
has  not  only  one  but  535  ombudsmen  in  its 
100  Senators  and  435  Representatives.  And 
Congressmen,  on  the  whole,  do  a  good  Job  In 
this  role.  They  recognize  that  helping  a 
Toter  in  his  problems  with  the  Government 
may  win  not  only  his  vote  but  that  of  his 
family  and  friends  as  well. 

But  here  is  the  rub:  there  are  Just  not 
enough  hours  In  the  day  for  Congressmen  to 
be  both  ombudsmen  and  effective  legisla- 
tors. The  volume  of  constituent  problems — 
called  "casework"  in  Capitol  Hill  parlance — 
Increases  continuously. 

As  Vice  President  Hubert  Httmphrct  said 
recently.  "Many  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Hoiise  spend  up  to  00  percent  of  their 
time — and  the  time  of  their  staffs — answer- 
ing mail,  meeting  with  constituents,  and 
handling  individual  constituent  complaints 
or  requests."  "I  thought  1  was  going  to  be 
Daniel  Webster,"  remarked  another  Mem- 
ber, "and  I  found  that  most  of  my  work 
consisted  of  personal  work  for  constituents." 

Yet  at  the  same  time  the  legislative  prob- 
lems coming  before  Congress  have  become 
more  numeroiis  and  more  complex.  In  the 
new  Congress  we  will  be  considering  further 
major  changes  in  taxation,  the  controversial 
proposal  for  hospital  care  for  the  aged,  the 
complicated  questions  of  foreign  and  mili- 
tary policies,  and  a  beet  of  other  difficult 
problems.  Members  need  more  time  to  study 
thoughtfully,  debate,  and  vote  on  the  great 
Issues  that  confront  us,  yet  the  press  of  case- 
work gives  them  less  time.  Thus  Congress 
Is  caught  in  a  squeeze  between  multitudinous 
demands  and  an  inadequate  amount  of  time 
for  them. 

A  better  solution  Is  needed  than  Just  an- 
other Increase  in  congressional  ofSce  staffs; 
House  Members  already  have  approximately 
10  staff  members  each  and  Senators  have  30 
or  more. 

HOW  THE  OMBXTSSMAN  WOTTLD  OPERATE 

I  think  the  best  solution  Is  to  adapt  the 
excellent  ombudsman  Idea  to  the  American 
system  of  government.  My  proposal  is  to 
create  an  administrative  counsel  of  the  Con- 
gress to  whom  Members  could  refer  prob- 
lems arising  between  citizens  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  counsel,  appointed 
by  the  House  Speaker  and  the  Senate  Presi- 


dent pro  tempore,  would  be  paid  the  same 
salary  as  a  Congressman.  Aided  by  a  staff 
Initially  numbering  only  100.  he  would  re- 
view cases  on  the  basis  of  material  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  the  legislators  or  he  would 
make  his  own  investigations.  He  would 
have  the  same  investigatory  power  as  a 
congressional  committee,  far  more  than  any 
Individual  Congressman.  Government  offi- 
cials would  be  required  to  give  him  the  in- 
formation he  requested  and  to  open  their 
records  to  him. 

The  counsel  wovild  report  his  conclusions 
and  reconamendatlons  back  to  the  legislator 
who  had  referred  the  matter  to  him.  In 
routine  cases  of  administrative  error  or  mis- 
Judgment,  the  investigation  itself  would 
probably  bring  corrective  action.  In  other 
cases  the  counsel's  reconunendation,  which 
would  be  referred  informally  to  the  Admin- 
istrator, might  well  lead  to  a  remedy. 

In  more  stubborn  cases  the  counsel  would 
make  a  public  report  to  Congress.  In  other 
countries  the  sanction  of  public  opinion  has 
proved  powerful  in  correcting  maladminis- 
tration exposed  by  ombudsmen.  The  ulti- 
mate resort  would,  of  course,  be  to  the  legis- 
lative power  of  Congress. 

Freeing  Congressmen,  Senators,  and  their 
staffs  from  a  large  part  of  the  time-consum- 
ing effort  now  devoted  to  casework  would 
be  one  big  advantage  of  the  administrative 
counsel.  Every  hour  saved  from  wrangling 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  or  the 
Social  Security  Administration  could  well  be 
used  to  study  legislation.  The  final  result 
would  be  sounder,  wiser  laws. 

In  addition,  the  ombudsman  proposal 
would  have  other  significant  advantages : 

Constituents'  rights  would  be  better  pro- 
tected because  the  counsel's  staff  would  in- 
clude experts  in  varlotis  categories  of  case- 
work. Congressional  staffs,  which  are  not 
large  enough  to  have  experts  trained  in  such 
matters  as  the  social  security  system,  mili- 
tary allotments,  and  the  like;  often  find 
themselves  at  the  mercy  Of  more  knowl- 
edgeable administrators. 

Use  of  the  counsel  could  avoid  wasteful 
duplication.  As  it  is  now.  an  energetic  con- 
stituent may  write  to  his  Representative  and 
both  Senators,  each  of  whom  may  take 
separate  action. 

The  counsel  would  be  able  to  see  the  board 
pattern  of  constituent  complaints  and  spot 
continuing  sources  of  trouble,  such  as  surly 
or  Incompetent  officials  or  ill-considered  pro- 
cedures. In  doing  this  he  would  assist  the 
work  of  the  administrative  conference  which 
Congress  established  last  year  as  a  perma- 
nent organization. 

Specialization  in  the  couneel's  office  would 
make  casework  more  efficient  and  hold  down 
Increases  in  congressional  olBce  staffs. 

riLTERtNG     THE     COJtPLAINTS 

Like  his  Nordic  and  New  Zealander  models, 
the  American  ombudsman  would  deal  with 
maladministration  through  Investigation, 
recommendation,  criticism,  and  publicity. 
Unlike  the  other  ombudsmen,  the  admini- 
strative counsel  wovild  receive  citizens'  com- 
plaints through  Members  ot  Congress  rather 
than  directly.  Several  good  reasons  are  be- 
hind this  provision:  the  tmdltlon  of  turn- 
ing to  one's  Congressman  for  help  Is  already 
well  established;  Members  would  probably 
continue  to  get  such  appeals  even  if  there 
were  direct  access  to  an  ombudsman;  Con- 
gre^men  might  also  be  loath  to  risk  losing 
a  function  which  is  a  major  source  of 
strength  at  the  polls;  a  proposal  which  pro- 
vides indirect  access  to  the  ombudsman 
through  the  Congressman  stands  a  better 
chance  of  passage;  many  Congressmen  con- 
sider casework  an  important  source  of  ideas 
for  new  legislation;  and,  in  a  large  country, 
as  New  Zealand  Ombudsman  Sir  Guy  Powles 
recently  noted,  "One  good  method  of  filtering 
a  flow  of  complaints  to  the  'grievance  man' 
would  be  to  have  them  come  through  elect- 
ed representatives."     In  llfetle  New  Zealand 


this  filtering  is  not  so  necessary  although  Si/ 
Guy  reported  that  he  receives  many  cases 
through  Members  of  Parliament. 

Congressmen  would  not  have  to  use  the 
counsel.  Just  as  they  do  not  have  to  use  the 
legislative  counsel  for  the  drafting  of  legisla- 
tion or  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  for  research.  But  in 
practice  heavy  use  Is  made  of  both.  Last  year 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  handled 
more  than  105.000  congressional  inquiries.  I 
believe  the  administrative  counsel  would  win 
similar  acceptance. 

I  hope  that  the  new  Congress  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  our  bill.  Establish- 
ment of  an  administrative  counsel  or  an 
American  ombudsman  would  be  a  significant 
innovation  but  not  a  radical  one.  It  would 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  presently 
sound  but  overburdened  arrangement  for 
handling  complaints.  By  helping  Congress- 
men help  their  constituents,  the  Amercian 
ombudsman,  like  his  Swedish  prototype, 
would  be  an  Important  factor  in  the  pro- 
tection of  individual  rights  against  the 
bureaucracy.  * 
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OP 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  recently  the  president  of  Civitan 
International,  J.  Hall  LeBlanc  of  Alex- 
andria, La.,  paid  high  tribute  to  our  fii-st 
President,  George  Washington,  wliile 
placing  a  wreath  on  his  grave  at  Mount 
Vernon.  I  was  extremely  impressed 
with  Mr.  LaBlanc's  remarks  and  I  am 
honored  to  commend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Congress: 

For  me  to  place  this  vi^eath  here  today 
is  only  a  small  and  formal  salute  to  a  man 
so  dedicated  and  so  courageous  that  every 
generation  hence  has  been  indebted  to  him. 
The  real  tribute  to  George  Washington  is  to 
employ  and  enjoy  the  good  laws  under  a 
free  Government  and  to  pass  on  to  each 
succeeding  generation  the  love  of  covmtry 
and  dedication  of  spirit  that  embodied  the 
life  of  this  great  man. 

On  April  30,  1789.  George  Washington  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  the  first  President  ol 
the  United  States,  and  the  new  Constitution 
took  effect.  Washington  served  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Constitutional  Convention  which 
adopted  a  constitution  embodying  his  essen- 
tial ideas — a  Federal  Government  vestPd 
with  powers  adequate  for  managing  the 
common  affairs  of  the  Union  while  leaving 
to  the  States  control  over  their  own  interest 
He  condemned  government  by  force  and 
Intimidation  and  believed  the  public  shouM 
have  a  voice — be  it  soft  or  lotid,  friendly  ur 
angry — in  its  Nation.  "If  men,"  he  wro'*'. 
"are  to  be  precluded  from  offering  their 
sentiments  on  a  matter  which  may  involve 
the  most  serious  consequences,  reason  is 
of  no  \ise,  the  freedom  of  speech  may  be 
taken  away,  and  dumb  and  silent,  we  may 
b«  led  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter." 

Of  Washington,  his  political  opponent. 
Thomas  Jefferson  said,  "His  Integrity  was  the 
most  piu-e,  his  Justice  the  most  flexible  I 
have  even  knovni.  He  was  indeed.  In  every 
fense  of  the  word,  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a 
great  man." 

One  of  his  prayers  after  his  Inauguration 
reads,  "Almighty  God,  we  make  our  earnest 
prayer  that  Thou  wilt  keep  the  United  Statce 


in  Thy  holy  protection,  that  Thou  wilt  In- 
cline the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to  ctilUvate 
a  spirit  of  subordination  and  obedience  to 
government;  to  entertain  a  brotherly  affec- 
tion and  love  for  one  another  and  for  their 
<ellow  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

If  Washington  thought  himself  un- 
prepared for  the  Presidency,  there  was  little 
evidence  that  anyone  agreed  with  him  as  he 
rode  northward  through  the  beautiful  April 
countryside.  He  was  feasted  and  feted  in 
.Alexandria,  Georgetown,  BaltimcH-e.  WU- 
mington,  Chester,  Philadelphia,  Trenton, 
Princeton,  New  Brunswick  and  Elizabeth 
Town.  Many  of  these  municipalities  were 
a.'^soclated  with  far  grimmer  occasions  in  his 
mind.  Gentlemen  escorts  on  horseback  ac- 
companied him  from  one  town  to  the  next. 
Salutes  were  fired  from  cannon.  Speeches 
were  made  and  toasts  lifted  in  his  honor. 
Bridges  were  garlanded  with  green  leaves, 
.md  girls  strewed  flowers  before  him,  singing 
songs  composed  for  the  occasion.  Washing- 
ton has  been  pictured  as  a  stony-faced  hero 
on  horseback.  But  sometimes  on  this  Jour- 
ney tears  came  to  his  eyes. 

At  Elizabeth  Tovsm  Point,  a  newly  con- 
structed and  beautifully  decorated  barge 
was  awaiting  to  take  him  by  water  to  New 
York  City.  As  he  came  up  the  harbor  to- 
ward the  Battery,  fiags  of  all  nations  broke 
out  from  the  ships  at  mooring,  cannon 
roared  their  welcome  and  boatloads  of 
singers  came  out  to  greet  him. 

There  ahead  of  him  lay  the  waiting 
throngs;  the  dignitaries;  the  ceremonies. 
Soon  he  would  be  taking  the  awe-inspiring 
oath  of  office  as  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Ahead  lay  the 
great  challenge  and  responsibility  of  making 
that  office  an  honorable  one.  Washington 
liad  made  his  contribution  in  war — now  he 
would  make  his  even  greater  contribution  to 
the  Nation  he  had  done  so  much  to  create. 
The  voices  came  out  to  him  over  the  water. 
The  guns  reverberated  across  the  harbor. 
Every  church  bell  on  the  island  was  ringing 
IS  welcome. 

He  would  try,  as  he  had  always  tried,  to 
merit  the  trust  and  love  of  his  countrymen, 
and  to  be  worthy  of  those  words  yet  to  be 
spoken — first  in  war,  first  in  peace  and  first 
111  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

George  Washington  was  a  giant  among 
men  in  more  ways  than  one.  Physically  he 
was  huge  for  his  day,  standing  6  feet,  2 
inches.  He  was  broad-shouldered,  muscular, 
and  had  enormous  hands  and  feet.  In  the 
prime  of  life  he  weighed  200  pounds.  Al- 
ways he  possessed  an  indefinable  grace  which 
impressed  all  men  who  knew  him. 

Decades  of  training  prepared  Washington 
for  his  leadership  in  the  Revolution  and  the 
establishment  of  the  new  Republic.  Born  In 
1732  into  a  planter  family  In  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington received  from  his  parents  and  half 
brothers  schooling  in  the  morals,  manners, 
and  the  body  of  knowledge  requisite  for  an 
18th  century  Virginia  gentleman.  His  birth- 
]>\.\ce  at  Wakefield  is  commemorated  with  a 
reconstructed  brick  mansion  on  the  original 
plintation  site  in  Westmoreland  County.  It 
i-  now  a  national  monument. 

There  can  be   no   greater   tribute  to  this 
nvMx  than  the  repetition  of  his  own  thought 
i.Md  words  as  he  expressed  them  in  his  Fare- 
well Address,  September  17.   1796.  when   he 
i>tg;in:  "Friends  and  fellow  citizens:"  •   •    • 
c  uizens   by  birth  or  choice  of   a  common 
(   untry.   that  country  has  a  right  to  con- 
'  ntrat«     yoiu"     affections.     The     name     of 
American."  which  belongs  to  you  in  your 
tioniil    capacity,    must    always    exalt    the 
.  ist    pride    of    patriotism    more    than    any 
•ppellation   derived   from   local   dlscrimina- 
' -ms      With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
:o  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits,  and 
;    Utical  principles.     You  have,  in  a  common 
'Kse.  fought  and  triiunphed  together.    The 
'  ciependence   and   liberty    you   possess   are 
■    c  work  of  Joint  councils  and  Joint  efforts, 
-:  common  dangers  and  successes."  •  •  • 


"Though,  In  reviewing  the  Incidents  of  my 
administration,  I  am  iinconscious  of  inten- 
tional error,  I  am,  nevertheless,  too  sensible 
of  my  defects  not  to  think  It  probable  that 
I  may  have  committed  many  errors.  What- 
ever they  may  be,  I  fervently  beseech  the 
Almighty  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to 
which  they  may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry 
with  me  the  hope  that  my  country  vrtll  never 
cease  to  view  them  with  Indulgence,  and 
that,  after  45  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to 
its  service  with  an  upright  zeal,  the  faults 
of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned 
to  oblivion  •  •  •" 

As  he  left  public  office  to  retire  into  private 
life  at  Mount  Vernon,  he  expressed  the  de- 
sire "to  realize  without  alloy  the  sweet  en- 
joyment of  partaking  In  the  midst  of  my 
fellow  citizens  the  benign  influence  of  good 
laws  under  a  free  government — the  ever- 
favorite  object  of  my  heart,  and  the  happy 
reward,  as  I  trtist,  of  our  mutual  cares, 
labors,  and  dangers." 

We  must  now  leave  this  peaceful  place 
where  we  have  come  to  honor  a  man  whose 
principles  we  have  followed  throughout  the 
years — the  father  of  oiur  country. 


Deteriorated  Mail  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or   KEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I  have 
fought  long  and  hard  for  improvement 
of  mail  service  in  the  United  States.  In 
a  speech  recently  before  this  body  I 
called  for  new  congressional  hearings 
and  legislative  action  regarding  the  poor 
and  deteriorating  mail  service.  At  that 
time  I  submitted  a  number  of  letters 
from  persons  complaining  of  poor  mall 
service. 

Since  then  I  have  received  literally 
hundreds  of  additional  complaints  from 
postal  patrons  in  every  part  of  this  Na- 
tion. At  this  time  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude some  of  these  letters  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues.  I  think 
these  complaints  speak  much  louder 
than  I  can.  They  constitute  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  that  our  present  postal 
service  is  wretched  and  is  growing  worse 
every  day. 

Pebruaey  23,  1965. 
Mr.  Glenn  C.  Cunningham, 
U.S.  Congressman,  Second  District,  Nebraska, 
New  House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cunningham:  I  was  reading  the 
article  in  Sunday's  World-Herald  newspaper 
about  pKKtal  mail  gripes — I  too  would  like  to 
add  to  your  collection  of  "you-don't-know- 
the-half-of-it  category." 

Enclosed  please  find  a  35  millimeter  slide 
of  picture  taken  of  Jiist  one  of  the  deliveries 
made  here,  so  you  can  see  what  it  looks  like. 
We  took  this  picture  and  sent  to  the  main 
office  of  my  employer  so  they  could  see  what 
the  packages  look  like  upon  arrival  in  Omaha. 

These  are  report  sheets,  the  wrapping  was 
cardboard,  heavy  wrapping  paper  secured 
with  heavy  duty  tape.  The  string  you  see 
was  added  somewhere  between  original  start- 
ing point  and  delivery  (Omaha,  Nebr.).  As 
you  can  see.  all  that  is  left  of  the  original 
wrapping  is  address  with  small  amount  of 
the  wrapping  paper.  The  cost  for  sending 
this  package  runs  from  75  cents  to  85  cents 


(package  of  1,000  tissue  sheets,  8^  by  11  and 
2  Inches  deep).  Needless  to  say  this  was  a 
total  loss — ^untU  we  changed  delivery  point 
about  4  months  ago,  one-third  would  be  un- 
usable. Now  this  has  been  cut  to  about  IS  to 
25  sheets  for  loss. 

Mere  words  are  useless,  this  picture  speaks 
for  Itself. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs. . 

March  S,  1965. 
Mr.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Cunningham:  We 
note  from  the  papers  that  you  are  trying 
to  do  something  about  the  poor  Post  Office 
service.  You  will  be  doing  a  wonderful 
service  if  you  can  get  some  sense  and  service 
back  into  the  Poet  Office. 

We  take  particular  exception  to  the  non- 
delivery of  packages  on  Tuesday. 

It  is  simply  idiotic  f<x'  the  Poet  Offlce  to 
refuse  these  deliveries  here  as  it  actually 
takes  more  time  to  alibi  why  a  package  sit- 
ting in  the  file  cannot  be  delivered  than  to 
pick  up  the  package  and  deliver  it. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  savings  of  money 
involved.  It  is  simply  a  bureaucratic  dream 
and  no  ordinary  person  would  have  the  guts 
to  make  such  ridiculous  regulations,  which 
of  course  does  not  add  up  either  for  the  local 
post  office  employees. 

We  hope  you  do  get  something  done. 
Sincerely, 


BCarcr  5, 1965. 
Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
Hoxise  Offlce  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  letter  is  inspired  by  your  in- 
sertions of  complaints  against  the  Post  Offlce 
Department  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  2,  1965,  and  also  the  17  pages  of 
complaints  In  the  Record  last  year. 

During  a  period  last  year  the  condition  in 
which  our  mall  arrived — especially  packages, 
and  even  material  from  Government  depart- 
ments— was  so  horrible  we  began  to  save 
the  multilated  envelc^es  and  sent  them  as 
exhibits  to  the  Postmaster.  We  wrote  to  our 
local  postmaster  and  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral in  Washington.  We  received  no  answer 
from  either  of  them. 

The  general  tenor  of  your  letters  Inserted  In 
the  Record  of  March  2  seemed  to  claim  that 
machines  tore  up  the  mail.  However,  after 
our  complaint,  the  mutilation  of  our  mall 
suddenly  ceased.  We  still  receive  mall  that 
seems  inexcusably  mutilated,  but  nothing 
like  on  the  scale  it  was  mutilated  at  the 
time  of  our  complaint. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  and  Mrs. . 

Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham, 

Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Washington.  D.C. 

March  S,  1965. 

Dear  Congressman:  In  last  night's  paper 
I  saw  an  article,  wherein  you  stated  that  the 
.  esent  postal  servicj  in  our  United  States 
"stinks".    When  I  read  this  I  am  sure  that 

you  had  and  the  rest  of  the  NMlh- 

west  in  mind,  for  your  remark  on  the  sub- 
ject really  fits  the  service  rendered  here. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  frcHn  Sen- 
ator   ,  which  took  7  days  to  reach  me 

after  mailing,  as  proven  by  the  postmark. 
Often  it  takes  3  or  4  days  for  a  letter  mailed 
in  the  downtown  area  to  reach  me  Just  a 
scant  mile  and  a  half  away.  One  living  In 
this  zone  cannot  tell  within  3  hours  the 
t:  ne  of  delivery  of  our  mall. 

A  few  years  ago  I  lived  in  Seattle  for  sev- 
eral months.  The  hotel  where  I  was  living 
was  but  six  blocks  from  the  poet  offlce.  I 
received  a  special  delivery  letter,  12  hours 
after  the  postmark  showed  It  urrived  in  Seat- 
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tie.  This  Is  not  aerrlce.  Aixl  any  compliant 
one  makes  at  the  Iccal  office  never  amounts 
to  any  Improvement. 

Our  new  nuiin  post  office  bas  about 

windows,  of  wblcb  only  four  are  ever  open — 
one  for  stamps,  one  for  parcel  post,  one  for 
general  delivery,  and  one  for  registered. 
Nearly  always  there  are  lines  waiting  for 
service.  Especially  when  a  stamp  collector 
comes  along.  Why,  even  backward  India 
bas  a  special  window  for  stamp  collectors  and 
people  buying  wholesale.  Most  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia  have  an  early  morning  de- 
livery which  reaches  homes  before  break- 
fast.   We  here  in are  very  lucky  if  our 

mail  gets  here  before  supper.  Please  do 
something. 

Respectfully, 


March  4,  1965. 
Representative  Glenn  Cunntncham, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Sis:  This  morning's  Post  carried  an 
article  (buried  on  page  21 — and  it  should 
have  been  on  front  page)  in  which  you  stated 
that  the  "service  given  today  by  our  Post 
Office  stinks."  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  and  hope  your  hear- 
ings, chalrmaned  by  T.  J.  Duijski,  will  be 
resumed  and  pressure  will  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  postal  department  to  correct  the 
poor  service. 

On  March  1 1  mailed  an  air  mail  special  de- 
livery letter  to  my  son.  I  took  it  directly  to 
the  post  office  at  10  in  the  morning.     He  is 

at , .  2'^  hours  away  by  Jet.    In 

this  letter  I  asked  him  to  telephone  us  im- 
mediately. When  he  had  not  called  us  by  9 
o'clock  on  March  3,  I  gave  up  and  called  his 
base — and  he  still  had  not  received  the  let- 
ter. Evidently  "special  delivery"  means  ab- 
solutely nothing. 

In  another  case,  I  sent  a  package  contain- 
ing a  vase  to .     It  was  insured  for  $10. 

This  package  was  left  on  the  front  porch  of 
the  home  to  which  is  was  addressed.  No  one 
signed  for  it — it  looked  as  though  it  had 
been  smashed  from  a  heavy  weight  dropping 
on  it.  The  vase  inside  in  a  heavy  carton  and 
packed  with  lots  of  shredded  paper — was  in  a 
100  pieces.  When  I  tried  to  collect  on  it 
here  I  was  told  I  would  have  to  send  the  in- 
surance slip  to  and  the  addressees 

would  have  to  take  the  vase,  box,  and  all  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  make  an 
adjustment  there.  This  they  did  and  were 
told  they  would  have  to  send  it  back  to  me 
to  get  an  adjustment  here.  We  gave  up,  as 
no  doubt  the  post  office  hoped  we  would. 

A  substitute  postal  employee  once  told  me, 
"If  it  Is  marked  'fragile'  we  only  throw  it  40 
feet."  He  thought  it  hilarious — but  I  did 
not.     I  think  it  is  true. 

If  letters  from  voters  help  to  prod  this 
thing  along  to  a  satisfactory  shaking  up  of 
the  ]x>6tal  department,  please  let  me  know, 
as  this  Is  something  a  number  of  us  have 
been  griping  about  for  a  long  time  and  I 
will  have  others  write  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 


March  5,  1965. 

Dear   Sir:    There   was   an   article   In   the 

last  night  saying  you  think  the 

mall  service  "stinks." 

We  say  good  for  you  and  we  sincerely  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  do  something  to  improve 
It. 

Our  daughter  lives  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
and  it  takes  a  flrst-class  letter  4  days  to  get 
here  and  sometimes  even  5.  We  have  al- 
ready received  mail  dated  or  rather  post- 
marked 2  days  apart  but  we  receive  them  the 
same  day.  One  took  3  days  (xinusual)  but 
the  other  took  5  days  (usual). 

This  poor  service  has  become  a  family  Joke 
and  we  say  the  mail  goes  by  way  of  Pony 
Express. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  expressing  our 
opinion  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and 


their  first-elaa  mall.    We  think  It  "stinks" 

Sincerely  yours,  | 

Mr.  and  Mrs. . 

March  4,  1965. 

Congressman  Glknn  Cummwgham. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cunningham:  Since  I  am  in 
complete  sympathy  with  your  attempts  to 
spur  the  Post  Office  Department  into  greater 
care  with  the  mail,  I  am  enclosing  the  paper 
from  around  the  last  issue  of  our  National 
Geographic.  This  is  an  expensive  magazine 
and  one  we  like  to  keep  oa  the  shelf.  The 
back  which  lists  the  contents  has  been  de- 
stroyed and  the  cover  mutilated.  I  know 
that  the  publisher  is  powerless  to  do  much 
and  I  do  feel  that  our  service  is  suffering. 
Yours  very  truly, 


Congressman  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.^r  Sis  :  I  am  a ,  bave  been  for  the 

last  19  years,  most  of  the  time  worked  at 
Fort  .  My  problem  Is  the  postal  sys- 
tem. I  send  my  grandchild  a  small  package 
every  week,  and  did  you  know,  sir,  that  it 
takes  from  Saturday  till  lliursday  to  have 
the  package  delivered.  Surely  In  this  great 
country  of  ours  the  postal  service  has  really 
deteriorated.     The  package  was  addressed  to 

.      The   postal   service    has   been    very 

poor,  but  lately  what  type  of  clerks  do  the 
postal  system  hire?  At  Xmas  time  I  wrapped 
a  package  here  in  the  mail  room,  by  experts 
at   wrapping.     It   took   exactly   2   weeks    to 

be  delivered  in . — .     Where  did  It 

lay,  what  happened  to  the  '^efficiency"  of  our 
postal  system? 

What  use  is  the  ZIP,  DIP,  etc.  system  when 
the  conscientious  postal  clerk  seems  to  be 
lost  forever  in  the  dazzle,  raezle  machine  age, 
etc. 

Please  keep  up  your  efforts  with  reference 
to  careless  handling  of  mall  and  by  the 
way,  please  help  the  post  office  stay  finan- 
cially out  of  the  "red"  because  its  system 
Buie  is  in  the  "mud"  accoedlng  to  the  tax- 
payers of  America. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


March  4,  1965. 


Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
Washington,  D.C.  I 


Sir:  I  have  read  in 


that  you  said 


the  postal  service  stinks.  I  agree  with  that 
100  percent.  I  have  also  read  that  the  post 
office  has  become  a  super  duper  snooping 
agency. 

The  postmaster  is  a  political  appointee. 
The  postmaster  should  be  chosen  from  the 
ranks  of  the  postal  service. 

When  I  was  a  kid  we  had  three  deliveries 
a  day.  Now  we  are  paying  more  and  getting 
less.  It  won't  be  long  before  we  will  have  to 
go  to  the  post  office  to  collect  our  mail  like 
they  do  out  in  the  rural  sections. 

I  agree  Congress  ought  to  investigate  the 
postal  service  from  top  to  bottom  and  that 
the  postal  service  should  be  taken  out  of 
politics. 

Yours  truly. 


Please,  No  More  Big  Dams 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  tS.  1965 

Mr.   BERRY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 


the  Record  an  article  from  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Minnkota  Power  Coopera- 
tive, Inc.  of  Grand  Porks,  N.  E>ak.  This 
article  is  Interesting  because  it  points 
out  a  great  truth — that  the  millions  and 
millions  of  tons  of  lignite  coal  in  North 
and  South  Dakota  can  be  transported 
more  cheaply  by  conversion  into  power, 
in  fact,  more  cheaply  than  power  can  be 
generated  through  these  massive  dams. 
The  article  follows: 

Please,  No  More  Big  Dams 

"Pleass,  no  more  big  dams,"  the  Bismarck 
(N.  Dak.),  Tribune  said  in  noting  that  the 
Army  Engineers  have  embryo  plans  for  two 
more  dams  In  the  upper  Missouri  River  val- 
ley, both  in  Montana  above  Fort  Peck  Dam 
and  Reservoir. 

"The  purpose  of  these  big,  and  very  ex- 
pensive, installations  would  be,  it  is  alleged, 
to  store  water  and  generate  electricity 
•  •  •  .  Proper  management  of  existing 
main-stem  reservoirs,  which  are  far  from 
filled  to  minimum  capacities,  should  surely 
serve  all  flood  control  and  storage  needs.  If 
more  storage  Is  needed,  perhaps  the  way  to 
do  it  would  be  with  smaller  dams  on  tiibu- 
taries. 

"As  to  future  power  needs,  the  Heskett 
plant  of  Montana-Dakota  UtUities  Co.,  at 
Mandan,  and  the  new  plants  now  going  up 
in  the  Stanton  area,  prove  the  economic  feas- 
ibility of  Ugnite-burnlng  generating  plants. 
Here  is  where  the  cheapest  electricity  of  the 
future  will  be  generated,  not  in  costly  Fed- 
eral hydroelectric  plants  at  dams  whirh 
flood  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  for 
all  time  to  come. 

"Congrers  should  kill  the  Idea  of  more  big 
dams  on  the  Missotul  before  It  gets  any  more 
encouragement." 


National  Wildlife  Federation  Award 
Presentation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  a  statement  from  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  an  outstanding  con- 
servation organization  dedicated  to  tiie 
preservation  of  our  vital  natural  re- 
sources: fish,  wildlife,  soU,  timber,  and 
air.  I  also  insert  a  speech  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Mims,  vice  president  of  that  splendid 
organization,  announcing  the  winners  of 
the  Conservationist  of  the  Year  Award. 
based  on  performances  in  1964,  to  1  •  o 
distinguished  Members  of  this  body  and 
two  outstanding  conservationists,  our 
friends  and  colleagues,  the  Honorable 
Wayne  Aspin\ll  and  the  Honorable  Jens 
P.  Saylor,  who  have  given  so  much  of 
themselves  to  conservation  and  the  pi' s- 
ervation  of  our  precious  outdoor  heritage. 

CONGRBSSMEM   ASPINALL  AND  SaTLOB  HONOFFD 

BY  Wildlife  Federation 
Washington,  DC. — Congressmen  W.avne 
N.  AsPiNALL,  (Colorado) ,  and  John  P.  Savior. 
(Pennsylvania),  were  named  today  as  jclnt 
winners  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federati  n's 
"Conservationist  of  the  Year"  Award  for  1064 
Their  selection  as  recipients  of  the  federa- 
tion's top  honor  was  announced  at  the  organ- 
ization's 29th  annual  meeting  being  held  at 
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the  Statler-Hllton  Hotel  in  the  Nation's  Capl- 
t:'J.  Both  Members  of  the  House  ot  Repre- 
sentatives were  presented  the  award  during 
the  President's  luncheon  and  were  introduced 
to  convention  delegates  by  Walter  L.  Mims, 
cf  Birmingham,  Ala.,  a  member  of  the  federa- 
tion's board  of  directore. 

In  making  its  highest  award,  the  federa- 
tion cited  the  two  congressional  leaders  foe 
tlielr  efforts  in  the  88th  Congress  to  enact 
landmark  conservation  legislation.  Mr. 
.iV  PiNAix  was  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  while 
^!r.  Sayloh  vraa  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. Among  other  accomplishmentB,  both 
Congressmen  were  instrumental  in  the  pass- 
acre  of  such  historic  legislation  as  the  WUdor- 
Doss  Act,  and  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act. 

Their  committee  made  additional  contri- 
butions to  the  wise  use  and  conservation  of 
the  Nation's  natural  resources  inclifding 
p.issage  of  a  bill  to  protect  waterfowl  In  the 
Tule  Lake-Klamath  region  of  California  and 
Oregon,  establishment  of  the  Canyonlands 
National  Park,  the  Ozark  National  Scenic 
R!verway,  Fire  Island  National  Seashore,  the 
Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve  in  Wis- 
coosin,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act.  The  committee  also 
laid  important  groundwork  for  significant 
future  decisions  on  water  resources  planning, 
ail  ministration  of  public  lands,  and  the  in- 
cl  asJon  of  fish,  wildlife  and  recreational  bene- 
fits at  Federal  reservoirs. 

The  "Conservationist  of  the  Year"  award 
W.IS  first  presented  by  the  National  Wildlife 
Fc<ieratlon  in  1962  when  they  honored  the 
late  Rachel  Carson,  biologist  and  author  of 
several  outstanding  books  in  the  conserva- 
tion field,  particularly  "Silent  Spring."  The 
a^?.ard  winner  for  1963  was  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall. 

The  award  for  1964  is  In  the  form  of  a 
unique  statuette  of  the  whooping  crane,  one 
of  the  country's  most  endangered  species  of 
vildlife.  The  miniature  replica  was  molded 
in  natural  color,  one-seventh  life  size,  from 
ail  original  model  created  by  sculptor  Nor- 
man N.  Deaton,  of  Newton,  Iowa. 


Walteb  Mims'  Speech  fob  Presentation  of 
AwAiiD  TO  Congressmen  Saylor  and  Asfi- 
NALL  Lttncheon,  March  6,  1965 

It  gives  me  particular  pleasure  today  to  be 
able  to  announce  the  winners  of  the  "Con- 
servationist of  the  Year"  award,  based  upon 
performances  in  1964. 

You  will  note  that  I  iised  the  plural  tense 
In  making  that  opening  remark  because,  for 
the  first  time,  this  is  a  Joint  award. 

Today  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
names  two  Congressmen,  Mr.  Wayne  N.  As- 
piNALL,  of  Colorado,  and  Mr.  John  P.  Saylor, 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  joint  winners  of  the 
C  nservationlst  of  the  Year  Award.  Most 
ob.'ervers  have  recorded  1964  as  the  year  in 
which  more  significant,  landmark  conserva- 
tii>n  legislation  vms  enacted  than  at  any 
other  time  In  the  history  of  our  Nation  and 
a  niajor  part  of  the  credit  for  these  accom- 
phshments  must  go  to  Congressmen  Aspinall 
ai-ci  Saylor.  I  would  point  to  the  follow- 
ing measures  as  being  among  the  outstand- 
ing' contributions  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  during  the 
88th  Congress:  passage  of  a  bill  to  protect 
waterfowl  in  the  Tule  Lake-Klamath  region 
of  Callfc«Tila  and  Oregon;  establishment  of 
th"  Canyonlands  National  Park,  the  Ozark 
National  Scenic  Rlverways,  the  Fire  Island 
National  Seashore,  and  the  Ice  Age  National 
Scientific  Reserve;  and  adoption  of  the  Water 
Ref  ources  Research  Act.  The  committee  also 
laid  important  groundwork  for  significant 
future  decisions  on  water  resources  plan- 
ning, the  administration  of  public  lands,  and 
the  inclusion  of  fish  and  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tional benefits  at  Federal  reservoirs. 

The  committee,  however,  probably  made 
Its  most  outstanding  contributions  in  th» 


development  and  enactznent  of  tbe  lAnd  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  and  tlM 'Wil- 
derness Act.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  this  group 
here  today  that  botJH  ot  tlieee  bUls  were  ex- 
ceedingly controversial.  They  have  been  un- 
der development  for  several  months  and 
years  and  competent  oibaerven  tell  us  that 
only  the  tireless  efforts  and  detennlnatlon 
of  these  two  men  to  resolve  serious  conflicts 
of  interests  made  it  possible  for  these  iht>- 
posals  to  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  Aspinall,  of  course.  Is  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  while  Mr.  Saylor  Is  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  Representing  parties  with 
different  political  persuasions,  these  gentle- 
men have  not  always  seen  eye  to  eye  about 
items  of  conservation  legislation. 

However,  these  men  do  have  the  demon- 
strated ability  to  work  together  and  with 
other  members  of  the  committee  to  resolve 
differences  in  a  mutually  acceptable  fashion. 
Once  differences  were  resolved,  these  men 
worked  together  to  Insure  that  committee- 
endorsed  proposals  received  the  maximum 
treatment  within  the  House  Itself.  And  tt 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  honors  them  here  today. 

It  Is  not  my  Intent  here  to  detail  the  biog- 
raphies of  these  gentlemen.  Suffice  it  to  say. 
however,  that  both  are  attorneys  who  have 
had  prominent  military  careers  and  are  rec- 
ognized as  outstanding  leaders  in  their  own 
communities. 


Medicare  Under  Social  Security  Is  Very 
Unpopnizu'  at  Grassroots  Leyel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress will  soon  be  called  up>on  to  vote 
for  or  against  a  highly  controversial 
proposal  to  provide  hospital  and  nursing 
care  aid  for  elderly  people^  to  be  financed 
by  an  increase  in  social  security  taxes. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  this 
is  a  dreamchild  of  politicians  and  selfish 
Interests.  It  would  not  accomplish  what 
the  people  have  been  led  to  believe.  And 
it  would  be  very  burdensoiae  by  Increas- 
ing the  taxload  our  citizens  have  to  pay. 

The  people  at  the  grassroots  level  are 
becoming  aware  of  this,  and  VEist  num- 
bers of  them  want  no  part  of  it.  I  re- 
cently sent  a  questionnaire  to  every  reg- 
istered voter  in  the  district  I  represent. 
One  qupstion  submitted  was  as  follows: 

Do  you  favor  the  President's  compulsory 
plan  for  hospital  and  nursing  home  care  for 
persons  65  or  older,  to  be  financed  by  an 
increase  in  tax  on  payrolls,  ruder  the  social 
security  system,  at  a  cost  of  f2  billion  the 
first  year? 

The  responses  to  the  questionnaire 
have  been  tremendous,  and  this  provides 
a  fairly  accurate  cross  section  of  public 
opinion  on  the  issues  covered.  On  this 
medicare  question.  83  out  of  every  100  are 
opposed  to  the  compulsory  i^proach  of 
fixiancing  under  social  security.  Another 
question  was  submitted  on  Kerr-Mills, 
and  80  percent  favored  that  approach 
over  the  administration's  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  Members  of  Con- 
gress act  hastily  on  this  medicare  Issue, 


they  would  be  well  advised  to  consult 
with  their  constituents.  We  already 
have,  in  operation  in  many  States,  a 
workable,  feasible  program  under  the 
Kerr-Mills  plan.  In  Texas  it  has  been 
Implemented  and  is  working  out  very 
well.  It  can  be  made  to  work  in  any 
State  that  really  wants  it  to  work. 


The  Freedom  Movement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALXFOKN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
millions  of  words  that  have  poured  forth 
from  shocked  and  grieving  Americans 
since  "bloody  Sunday"  in  Selma.  Ala., 
just  a  week  ago,  not  any  are  more  stir- 
ring, impassioned,  and  inspiring  than 
those  uttered  by  the  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Washington, 
the  Right  Reverened  Paul  Moore,  Jr.,  as 
he  addressed  over  15,000  citizens  at  a 
civil  rights  rally  in  Lafayette  Square  this 
past  weekend. 

These  are  not  mere  words,  but  an  ex- 
pression of  hurt  and  anger  by  one  who 
has  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  and  heard 
with  his  own  ears,  the  torture,  the  ter- 
ror, the  degradation  of  the  human  spirit 
of  those  who  seek  freedom.  He  calls 
upon  us  to  translate  our  "shame  and  an- 
quish  into  action."  I  am  proud  to  place 
his  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  join  in 
his  fervent  plea: 

Address  at  Civn,  Rights  Rally.  LaFatxtts 
Square,  March  14,  1964,  by  thi  Right  Rev- 
erend Paul  Moore,  Jr.,  Suffragan  Bishop, 
Episcopal  Diocxsz  of  Washington 

We  gather  here  today  to  do  honcff  to  the 
martyrs  of  Selma.  We  gather  as  a  city  to  ex- 
press the  concern  of  Washington  and  the  Na- 
tion over  the  tragic  events  of  the  last  few 
days.  We  gather  to  urge,  with  every  means 
at  our  command,  the  backing  at  the  President 
ot  the  United  States  in  his  determination  that 
such  brutality  shall  never  again  occur  within 
our  land. 

For  we  petition  not  only  for  Selma  and  iwo- 
tectlon  few  the  march  to  Montgomery,  we 
petition  for  every  southern  and  every  north- 
em  town  and  city,  that  fear  because  of  color 
be  removed  and  that  every  man  and  women 
have  a  vote. 

This  great  convocation  is  part  of  the  free- 
dom movement,  as  was  the  march  on  Wash- 
ington before  the  freedom  movement  is  often 
criticized,  usually  by  those  who  do  not  fully 
understand  its  dynamic. 

It  Is  criticized  for  Its  attitude  toward  the 
law  and  Its  very  occasional  civil  disobedience. 
Now  I  ask  you.  What  Is  the  law?  Is  it  to  ob- 
struct Justice  or  to  fulfill  it?  If  It  Is  to  fulfill 
justice,  this  is  the  law  which  we  demand. 
However,  If  law  exists  without  equal  protec- 
tion. It  becomes  sanction  for  tyranny.  I 
know  this  Nation's  authority  is  delicately 
balanced  between  the  State  and  the  Nation. 
The  original  Intent  of  this  balance  was  to 
protect  Individual  human  beings  from  domi- 
nation by  the  Federal  Government.  How- 
ever, States  rights  have  been  twisted  to  block 
human  beings  from  the  protection  of  the 
Federal  Govonment. 

The  freedom  movement  Is  for  law  and 
order,  the  law  which  gives  equal  protectlcn 
and  due  proceBS  to  every  man. 


\\ 
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The  movement  Is  criticized  for  going  too 
fast,  the  most  Incredible  OHnment  of  all  to 
men  who  have  waited  for  300  years.  Three 
hundred  years  Is,  by  any  standard  a  lon^ 
time  to  wait.  But  time  is  not  only  made  up 
of  years;  time  is  events.  Nat  Turner's  Revolt. 
Harper's  Perry.  Gettysburg,  these  are  ancient 
names.  Birmingham,  Cicero,  Mississippi.  St. 
Augiistine's.  and  now  Selma.  These  events 
and  many  others  mark  the  waiting.  Selma 
also  mar^  the  10th  civil  rights  death  In 
Alabama. 

But  the  waiting  Is  almost  over  now.  thank 
God.  because  the  great  heart  of  America  has 
finally  begun  to  feel  the  suffering  in  her 
midst.  The  television  pictures  of  Selma 
brought  into  every  American  living  room  for 
5  minutes  the  fear,  the  terror,  that  has  been 
in  every  Negro  living  room  In  the  South  and 
parts  of  the  North  for  300  years. 

And  so  I  ask  you.  my  friends.  If  5  minutes 
exposure  has  so  aroused  the  Nation,  can  you 
not  sense  what  300  years  would  do?  Can 
you  not  realize  the  hurt  and  the  anger  in  the 
heart  of  the  Negroes? 

I  have  felt  this  fear  In  Mississippi  walking 
down  a  lonely  road.  I  have  seen  Its  traces 
in  loaded  guns  resting  on  the  v^alls  of  a 
shack.  1  ha.ve  seen  it  in  the  eyes  of  a  Negro 
child  within  a  northern  slum.  I  have  smelt 
panic  as  policemen's  pistols  cracked  across 
a  city  street. 

If  I  who  must  call  myself  a  white  man 
felt  this,  what  of  the  black  man?  I  will 
never  forget  an  elderly  Negro  couple  In  Mis- 
sissippi whom  I  visited.  They  had  a  beautiful 
new  house  with  wall  to  wall  carpets  and 
lovely  furniture.  We  talked  about  the  free- 
dom movement  the  old  man  said  with  a  sigh, 
"Whenever  I  see  a  white  man's  car  coming 
down  the  road.  I  feel  like  a  rabbit  without 
a  briar  patch  to  r\in  Into." 

But,  my  friends,  there  is  a  glory  springing 
up  out  of  the  fifth,  anrf^  shame,  and  terror, 
and  degradation.  Those  names.  Nat  Turner, 
Harper's  Ferry.  Gettysburg,  are  soaked  In 
ancient  glory.  But  the  other  names.  Bir- 
mingham. Cicero.  Mississippi.  St.  Augus- 
tine's, and  now  Selma.  these  names  are 
clothed  with  fresh  glory.  And  it  is  a  glory, 
which,  though  given  blrMt  by  a  few.  all  may 
now  proudly  share.  ^ 

The  Nation  has  Joined  the  freedom  move- 
ment. In  the  freedom  movement.  God  has 
given  Via  a  great  gift.  He  has  given  a  com- 
fortable nation,  which  had  alnaost  forgotten 
what  the  birth  of  freedom  looked  like,  an 
opportunity  to  see  it.  None  of  us  saw  George 
Washington  march  his  broken  troops  to  Val- 
ley Forge,  but  all  of  us  have  seen  the  free- 
dom marchers,  marching  for  the  same  cause, 
wearing  the  same  tattered  clothes,  only  dif- 
ferent in  that  they  do  not  bear  arms.  You 
have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  freedom 
lor  yourself. 

The  freedom  movement  Is  not  fighting  for 
freedom  alone.  It  Is  freedom.  The  bodies  of 
white  men  may  be  at  liberty,  but  to  the 
extent  of  their  prejudice  their  souls  are  in 
chains.  The  bodies  of  Negro  Americans  are 
In  chains,  but  those  who  are  In  the  move- 
ment are  the  freest  men  in  all  the  world,  for 
their  souls  are  free. 

These  men,  these  women,  these  children 
offer  America  the  cup  of  freedom.  I  say 
to  you  and  to  all  this  land  drink  deep,  drink 
deep  for  the  good  of  your  soul.  Drink  it, 
bathe  in  It.  until  this  whole  land  is  free 
in  body  £knd  soul. 

What  is  it  this  movement  wants?  It  is 
very  simple.  We  want  equal  protection  un- 
der the  law  and  due  process  for  every  citizen. 
I  cannot  believe  that  our  Nation  beftwe 
whose  strength  the  world /itremblea  cannot 
provide  this.  And  I  cannot  believe  that  our 
heart  is  so  hard  or  our  will  so  weak  that  we 
will  not. 

This  is  a  Job  for  the  whole  Nation:  (1)  We 
thank  the  President  for  his  forthright  word* 
yesterday  and  call  upon  the  Nation  to  sup- 
port him  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  promise 


of  protection.  (2)  We  call  on  the  citizens  to 
translate  their  shame  and  anguish  into  ac- 
tion, short  term  and  long  term,  (a)  By  urg- 
ing the  Congrees  to  unseat  unrepresentative 
elected  officials,  and  to  pass  the  strong  voter 
rights  legislation  before  them.  These  two 
actions  together  will  help  Insure  protection 
an  a  local  level  by  local  authorities,  (b)  By 
continuing  work  toward  community  organi- 
zation in  the  North,  so  that  the  franchise 
where  available  will  be  effective.  (3)  As  the 
horror  of  the  coimtry  at  the  kidnapping  of 
the  Lindbergh  baby  made  kidnaping  a  Fed- 
eral offense,  we  call  on  CJongress  to  make 
murder  In  connection  with  civil  rights  a 
major  Federal  offense. 

Go  forth,  each  to  his  own  Job  with  courage, 
with  patience,  and  with  strength. 


Lewis  Deschler — Buckeye  Boy  From 
Chillicothe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARELS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15,  1965 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  a 
few  days  ago  we  in  the  House  greeted  our 
invaluable  friend,  Lew  Deschler,  on  his 
birthday  anniversary.  In  my  remarks  at 
that  time  I  pointed  with  unabashed  pride 
to  the  fact  that  Lew  not  only  comes  from 
the  great  State  of  Ohio,  but  from  Chilli- 
cothe where  the  Minshall  family  was  ac- 
tive in  public  life  for  nearly  a  century. 

Another  good  friend  of  mine,  the  Plain 
Dealer's  amiable,  talented  Ed  Keman, 
has  written  a  most  interesting  profile  of 
Lew  in  his  "Private  Wire"  column,  a 
weekly  feature  enjoyed  by  Cleveland 
readers. 

I  know  all  of  Lew's  friends — and  that 
includes  the  entire  membership  of  the 
House — will  enjoy  sharing  it: 
Prtvate    Wire — ^Deschler:    A    House   Pow^b 
(By  Edward  Keman) 

Washington. — Few  persons  across  the 
country — or  In  his  home  Btate  of  Ohio,  for 
that  matter — will  recognize  the  name. 

But  Lew  Deschler,  a  Buckeye  boy  from 
Chillicothe,  who  made  good  on  Capitol  HIU, 
Is  one  of  the  most  Influential  men  in  Con- 
gress. 

He's,  the  House  Parliamentarian — has  been 
for  more  than  37  of  his  60  years.  He  was 
appointed  by  Speaker  Nicholas  Longworth.  an 
Ohio  Republican. 

A  big  man  physically  ae  well  as  Influen- 
tlally.  Deschler  goes  about  his  Job  in  a  sys- 
tematic manner.  He  avoids  newspaper  In- 
terviews and.  Indeed,  publicity — when  he  can. 

Lately,  however,  it's  been  a  little  tough. 

One  ,day  in  the  fall  of  1963,  when  House 
Members  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  Lew 
Deschler  had  been  with  them  as  Parliamen- 
tarian more  than  a  third  of  a  century,  a 
deluge  of  tributes  flooded  the  floor. 

Lew  was  in  all  the  papers. 

Helping  to  Jazz  up  the  publicity  was  a 
"Dear  Lew"  letter  from  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  who  told  Deschler  that  he  had 
played  a  unique  and  vital  role  in  the  life  and 
work  of  the  House. 

Words  of  praise  also  came  from  Republican 
and  Democratic  legislators  alike.  There  were 
speeches  by  Representative  Charles  A.  Hal- 
LECK,  of  Indiana,  former  GOP  floor  leader; 
Representative  Clabxnce  J.  Brown,  of  Blan- 
chester,    then    Ohio    Republican     national 


committeeman,    Speaker    John   W.   McCor- 
MACK,  a  Massachusetts  Democrat. 

Deschler  received  more  publicity  a  short 
time  later  when  members  of  the  Ohio  Society 
of  Washington  threw  Deschler  a  dignified 
bash.  HaUeck  was  one  of  the  principal 
speakers. 

"A  lot  is  said  about  indispensable  people, 
and  I've  been  around  long  enough  to  know 
that  none  of  us  Is  it."  the  Hoosler  told  his 
Buckeye  hosts. 

"But  Lew  comes  about  as  close  to  that  as 
anybody  I  know.  Let's  face  It:  we  wouldn't 
dare  fire  him — either  side." 

Deschler  Is  back  In  the  papers  again  these 
days  as  a  result  of  a  new  book,  "House  Out  of 
Order,"  by  Representative  Richard  Bollinc, 
a  Missouri  Democrat. 

Bolling  was  close  to  the  late  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn.  Some  say  Bollino  was  Mr.  Sams 
protege.  Others  insist  he  was  Just  an  erraiid 
boy. 

No  matter. 

Bolling's  book,  In  a  section  devoted  to 
Deschler,  says  that  the  Ohloan  is  one  of 
those  certain  unpublicized  Individuals  in  the 
House  who  exercise  a  special  kind  of  infln- 
ence  that  accompanies  ncxnelectlve  anony- 
mous respyonslblllty. 

Bolling.  wh6  views  Deechler  as  a  secoj.d 
most  Influential  man  in  the  House,  next  to 
the  Speaker,  attributes  this,  at  least  partly, 
to  the  Ohloan 's  "encyclopedic  knowledge." 

"He  cultivates  anonymity."  the  Missourlan 
writes.  "lie  never  speaks  to  the  press  for 
quotation.  There  is  little  written,  about 
him." 

Bolling  recalls  that  he  oaice  cautiously 
raised  with  Raybiun  the  question  of  whose 
purpose  Deschler  might  be  serving  Inasmuch 
as  a  RepubUcaji  (Longworth)  appointed  him 
and  other  Republicans  were  so  frequently 
singing  his  praises. 

Rayburn  was  silent  for  a  moment  and 
then,  gruflly,  replied:  "We  will  not  discuss 
it  further.     He  is  loyal  to  me." 

Anyone  who  knew  Mr.  Sam.  the  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian, knows  that  that  was  that. 
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Importance  of  Agriculture  to  the  Economy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  group 
seriously  recommends  that  the  Congress 
end  all  farm  programs  and  leave  the 
farmer  to  his  own  individual  devices  to 
cope  with  the  chaotic  market  which 
would  result.  But  there  are  people  who 
seriously  advocate  that  the  Congress 
drastically  curtail  acreage  diversion  and 
price  support  programs.  At  this  point, 
with  American  agriculture  having  the 
ix)tential  to  produce  far  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable demand,  we  must  be  very  care- 
ful in  what  we  do  to.  and  for,  this  im- 
portant segment  of  our  economy. 

It  is  clear  that  one  of  the  root  causes 
of  the  great  depression  of  1929  was  a 
persistent  sickness  in  the  economy  of 
agriculture  in  the  years  preceding  the 
crash.  It  has  already  been  sho^^Ti  that 
a  reduction  of  $1  in  expenditures  for 
agricultural  programs  results  in  a  decline 
in  farm  income  of  $2.  Any  substantial 
decline  in  farm  income  must,  of  neces- 
sity, bring  with  it  a  decline  in  the  buying 
power  of  the  farmers. 


In  the  past  several  years,  the  President 
has  recommended,  and  the  Congress  has 
passed,  legislation  to  cut  taxes  as  a  device 
to  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of  this 
country.  The  fact  that  the  farmers  of 
this  country  buy  an  important  part  of 
all  the  goods  and  services  produced  In 
America  seems  to  me  to  mean  that  we 
must  protect  the  buying  power  of  the 
American  farmer. 

It  makes  anylMng  but  good  sense  to 
pass  tax  cuts  on  the  one  hand,  and  turn 
around  and  injure  the  economic  health 
of  one  very  important  segment  of  the 
economy  by  curtailing  farm  programs 
when  these  programs  produce  so  much 
in  increased  econ<Hiiic  activity. 


Resolution  of  Morrison,  111.,  City  Council 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  already  earlier  this  week 
expreaMd  prtbboijf  my  shock  and  horror 
at  the  CYcnte  tliat  to<^  place  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  a  few  days  ago.  Since  I  delivered 
my  remarks  on  this  subject,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  great  many  letters  and  com- 
munications from  my  constituents  ex- 
pressing Eloillar  feelings  of  disbelief  that 
men  and  women  should  be  brutally 
a-ssaulted  in  the  streets  merely  for  at- 
tempting to  exercise  their  constitutional 
rights  of  peaceable  assembly  and  peti- 
tion. I  have  been  deeply  touched  to 
realize  the  extent  to  which  the  events 
that  the  President  described  2  days 
ego  as  "an  American  tragedy"  made  a 
deep  impact  upon  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  middle  westerners.  Although  the 
Negro  population  In  our  area  Is  com- 
paratively small,  this  does  not  mean 
that  we  consider  ourselves  Insulated 
from  the  shamef ulness  of  what  has  taken 
place  In  the  streets  of  one  small  southern 
town.  As  Americans  all,  we  must  share 
In  the  responsibility  for  the  lack  of 
brotherhood  that  has  brought  this  to 
pass.  Likewise,  we  must  all  now  unite 
with  the  common  piu-pose  to  remedy  the 
WTongs  that  have  been  committed  and 
t^  assure  equal  voting  rights  to  every 
A.Tierlcan  citizen. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  today,  Mr. 
E!>eaker,  to  Incorporate  with  these  re- 
marks the  text  of  a  resolution  recently 
adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  Morrison, 
m.,  which  is  located  within  my  con- 
.■^ntuency.  The  language  of  this  resolu- 
tion, representing  as  it  does  the  senti- 
rionts  of  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Morrison,  111., 
Is  an  eloquent  example  of  the  sense  of 
ovitrage  that  is  felt  by  my  fellow  Illinois 
citizens,  and  their  determination  to 
\  holeheartedly  support  corrective  and 
remedial  legislation.  As  their  Repre- 
J-  ntative  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
S'ates,  I  once  again  publicly  pledge  to 
them  my  support  of  this  endeavor: 

Wherecis  it  Is  the  belief  of  the  members 
o:  ihls  city  council  that; 


1.  We  recognize  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
aU  mankind  without  regard  to  race  or  creed. 

2.  And  do  deplore  the  obscene  and  brutal 
treatment  by  city  and  State  officers  of  T7JB. 
citizens  in  their  efforts  to  be  registered  as 
voters :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  City  Coimcil  of  the  City 
of  Morrison,  ni..  That  the  city  council 
does  ui^e  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  speedily  implement  passage  of  legls- 
tion  according  to  aU  citizens  fair  and  equal 
treatment  in   their   qualification  as  voters. 

And  upon  its  passage  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  U.S.  Senators  Everett  M. 
DiKKSEN  and  Pattl  H.  Douglas  and  U.S. 
Representative  John  ANnESsoN. 

Passed  and  adopted  by  the  City  CouncU  of 
the  City  of  Morrison,  m..  and  approved 
by  the  mayor  thereof  this  10th  day  of  March 
A.D. 1965. 

Akdrew  Brands,  City  Clerk. 
R.  K.  TRACT,  Mayor. 


"Lament  for  tiie  MoUy  Maguires"  by 
Arthur  H.  Lewu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PKjnrSTI.VAMTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wllkes- 
Barre  Record  of  Tuesday,  February  23, 
1965,  a  morning  newspaE>er  In  my  con- 
gressional district,  carried  a  critique  by 
Mr.  Charles  A.  McCarthy,  a  historian  of 
Pittston,  Pa.,  on  a  new  book  by  Mr.  Ar- 
thur H.  Lewis,  entitled  "Lament  for  the 
Molly  Maguires."  Mr.  McCarthy  feels 
quite  strongly  that  Mr.  Lewis'  book  adds 
little.  If  anything,  new  in  the  way  of  in- 
formation on  the  Molly  Maguires  and 
supports  this  position  in  some  historic 
detail  gleaned  from  vast  knowledge  of 
the  entire  history  of  the  anthracite  re- 
gion of  Pennsylvania.  As  part  of  my  re- 
marks today  I  would  like  to  include  the 
aforementioned  critique  which  appeared 
tn  the  Wilkes-Barre  Record  on  Febru- 
ary 23. 

The  article  follows: 
McCartht  Laments  "Lament  for  the  Moixt 
Mactjires" 

The  "Lament  for  the  Molly  Magulree,'*  a 
new  book  on  individuals  of  anthracite  min- 
ing, has  drawn  a  lamrat  from  Charles  McCar- 
thy. Pittston  historian. 

McCarthy  accuses  the  author,  Arthur  H. 
Lewis,  of  superficial  research  and  says  the 
book  has  little  if  anything,  new  to  offer  in 
the  way  of  Information. 

McCarthy  said : 

"To  those  of  us  grew  up  in  the  anthra- 
cite region  and  heard  about  the  Molly  Ma- 
guires from  the  lipe  of  our  elders,  this  is  a 
disappointing  book.  Since  the  mass  hang- 
ings of  'Black  Thursday."  June  21,  1877. 
which  marked  the  doom  of  the  Molly  Ma- 
guires, perhaps  a  doeen  books  have  been 
published  on  the  subject,  not  to  mention  in- 
niimerable  magazines  and  newspaper  articles. 

"The  only  excuse  for  the  publication  of  a 
brandnew  book  on  this  controversial  sub- 
ject might  be  to  introduce  a  substantial 
amount  of  fresh  material  not  heretofore 
avaUable  to  historians  and  other  scholars.  In 
this  respect  Mr.  Lewis's  volume  falls  us. 
There  Is  precious  little  in  "Lament  for  the 
Molly  Maguires'  that  Is  not  already  in  print. 
His  appeal  is  to  a  popular  audience  more 
interested  in  entertainment  than  in  learning 
the  truth  about  the  Molly  Maguires. 


"Pers(»s  with  a  broad  knowledge  of  Penn- 
sylvania's history  are  appalled  at  Mr.  Lewis's 
lack  of  research  in  depth,  the  hallmark  of  a 
true  historian.  An  example  of  his  sloppy 
research  Is  noted  In  his  placing  Avondale 
between  WUkes-Barre  and  Scranton.  when  it 
Is  actually  near  Plymouth,  south  of  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

"A  glaring  weakness  in  the  book  is  its 
lack  of  an  index  and  bibliography.  Inas- 
much as  the  Molly  Maguires  are  contro- 
versial, Mr.  Lewis  owed  it  to  his  readers  to 
reveal  the  sources  of  his  information.  The 
only  authorities  he  cited  are  those  quoted  in 
the  body  of  the  book. 

"Many  of  the  quotations  are  from  news- 
papers iJublished  in  the  time  of  the  Mcdly 
Maguires.  In  those  days  of  primitive  Jouxr 
nallsm,  the  margin  for  error  was  much  great- 
er than  it  Is  today  when  mechanical  and  ^ec- 
tronic  devices  speed  the  news  f  rcon  source  to 
reader  with  incredible  accurracy. 

"Nor  can  we  overlook  the  bias  with  which 
the  news  was  often  dished  up  in  that  period. 
Not  only  the  Molly  Maguires,  but  even  those 
Irish  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  secret 
society  were  made  the  target  of  attack  by 
the  press  and  by  people  on  the  streets,  as 
Lewis  points  out  on  page  43.  WhUe  the 
author  himself  seems  free  from  personal  bias, 
nevertheless  his  treatment  ctf  the  subject  in- 
evitably colors  his  viewpoint.  McParlan.  the 
Plnkerton  detective  who  exposed  the  Molly 
Maguires  and  whose  testimony  later  helped 
send  some  to  the  gallows,  emerges  from  these 
pages  as  a  hero. 

"Pranklln  B.  Gowen.  ixveident  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia &  Reading,  who  hmM  the  whole 
anthracite  industry  in  his  grip  faa  the  post- 
CivU  War  era,  oomes  out  aa  a  good  guy.  His 
reel  interest  was  In  breaklac  ^  John  Siney's 
miners'  union,  called  the  Workingmen's 
Benevolent  Associaticm.  Chartered  In  1S68, 
the  so-called  WBA  was  destroyed  aftM*  a  kmg 
strike  in  1875.  Gowen  tried  in  vain  to  tar 
the  union  with  the  MoUy  Magulre  brush. 
Even  McParlan  failed  to  turn  up  a  connec- 
tion between  organized  labor  and  the  secret 
society.  It  was  Gowen  who  had  hired  the 
Plnkerton  detective. 

"One  cannot  condone  the  Molly  Maguires' 
crimes,  which  were  condemned  by  the  Cath- 
oUc  Church.  At  the  same  time  we  must  not 
overlook  official  crimes  committed  in  the 
name  of  Justice.  Marvin  W.  Schlegel,  Oow- 
en's  biographer,  has  this  to  aay  in  'Rxiler  of 
the  Reading,'  published  at  Harrlsburg  in 
1947  (p.  290)  : 

"•HlB  (Gowen's)  dramatic  address  to  the 
Jury  in  the  Munley  trial  fixed  the  outUnes 
of  the  story  for  posterity  and  forever  Iden- 
tified him  with  the  Molly  Maguires.  The 
romantic  appeal  of  McParlan's  adventures 
has  kept  Gowen's  name  alive  more  than  any- 
thing else.  Yet  the  Molly  trials  and  their 
aftermath  of  the  regin  of  the  coal  and  iron 
police  were  among  the  least  creditable  inci- 
dents of  his  life.  His  campaign  for  law  and 
order  pushed  Justice  to  Its  furthest  limits 
and  even  beyond.  Jack  Kehoe,  however 
bloodstained  his  hands  may  have  been,  was 
almost  certainly  innocent  of  the  crimes  for 
which  he  was  hanged.  Tom  Duffy  and  Jim 
Carroll  died  for  a  murder  with  which  they 
had  little  to  do.  WhUe  Jimmy  Kerrigan  and 
Kelly  the  Bvixa  suffered  not  at  all  for  their 
notorious  crimes.  Kerrigan  and  Kelly  were 
informers.' 

"Throughout  the  years  historians  have 
sought  to  have  a  look  at  the  documents  bear- 
ing on  the  Molly  Maguires  which  were  locked 
up  by  the  Reading  Railroad  in  its  PhUadel- 
phia  vaults.  There  Is  no  evidence  in  "Lament 
for  the  Molly  Maguires,'  that  Mr.  Lewis  had 
the  opportunity  or  the  desire  to  consult  these 
documents.  It  may  be  he  had  nevo-  heard 
of  them. 

"Seventy  years  after  the  mass  hangings,  the 
Reading  Co.  opened  its  vaults  to  a  small 
group  of  historians. 
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"  'The  newly  discovered  evidence,"  stated 
the  New  York  Times  of  December  7.  1947, 
•tends  to  show  that  the  "Molly  Maguires" 
were  considerably  less  black  than  painted.' 
The  Times  report  bc«-e  a  Philadelphia  date- 
line. 

•Every  writer  has  his  own  Idea  as  to  how 
to  proceed,  but  had  Mr.  Lewis  been  deter- 
mined to  write  something  more  than  a  super- 
ficial approach  to  this  subject  and  thereby 
prevent  it  from  becoming  known  for  Its 
mediocrity,  he  might  have  made  some  efifort 
to  arrange  meetings  with  recognized,  author- 
ities on  this  specific  and  highly  volatile  pe- 
riod of  history,  or  at  least  have  scanned  the 
works  of  persons  who  achieved  eminence  be- 
cause of  their  writings  in  this  field. 

"Had  Mr.  Lewis  wished  to.  he  might  have 
counseled  with  Wayne  G.  Broehl.  Dart- 
mouth professor  whose  book  on  the  Molly 
Magtiires,  published  by  Harvard  University 
Press,  will  soon  be  made  into  a  movie  by 
Metro-Goldwjm-Mayer.  Though  he  culled 
some  lines  from  the  series  on  the  Molly  Ma- 
guires penned  by  James  J.  Corrlgan  of 
Wilkes-Barre  which  commenced  in  Tri-Dis- 
trict  News  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  on  June  8,  1951,  I  am  certain  a  per- 
sonal meeting  vrtth  Mr.  Corrlgan  woiild  have 
been  beneficial  In  setting  guidelines  for  his 
book. 

■•Appoxently  Mr.  Lewis  didn't  bother  to  read 
the  chapter  titled:  'The  Detective  and  the 
Molly  Maguires,'  by  Paul  Trescott  of  Blooms- 
burg,  editorial  and  featvu-e  writer  iar  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  which  appeared  In 
Carl  Cramer's  48th  volume  on  "Rivers  of 
America.'  pages  305-312,  labeled  The  Sus- 
quehanna.' Too,  Mr.  Lewis  would  have 
gained  some  knowledge  by  reading  J.  Walter 
Coleman's  "The  Molly  Magulre  Rlote,'  pub- 
lished In  Richmond  In  1936.  Mr.  Lewis  cer- 
tainly erred  In  not  contacting  Ma].  Owen  B. 
Hurt  of  Philadelphia,  former  Insurance  com- 
missioner In  the  cabinet  of  Governor  George 
Earle,  a  widely  known  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

"But.  most  of  all,  Mr.  Lewis  literally  missed 
the  boat  by  not  writing  or  at  least  devoting 
3  minutes  on  a  phone  call  to  George  G.  Kor- 
son.  former  Wilkes-Barre  Record  reporter, 
now  of  Washington,  D.C.,  a  recognized  world 
authority  on  the  history  and  folklore  of  min- 
ing. Korson's  'Black  Rock,'  published  In  1960 
by  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  and  his  'Minstrels  of 
the  Mine  Patch,'  now  in  Its  third  printing, 
published  by  Folklore  Associates  of  HatbCK-o 
in  1964,  are  among  the  most  widely  read  and 
discussed  works  in  this  field.  Both  books 
contain  well-researched  chapters  which  are 
regarded  as  benchmarks  in  the  history  of 
the  Molly  Maguires." 


Representative  Laird,  Republican  of  Wis- 
consin, is  being  labeled  its  'the  Republican 
state  of  the  Union  message." 

That  may  be  overstating  the  case.  How- 
ever, this  was  the  strongest  and  best  or- 
ganized Republican  criticism  of  the  Johnson 
administration  since  last  fall's  campaign. 
Coming  from  Laird,  a  respected  spokesman. 
It  was  much  more  than  the  voice  of  one  lone 
Congressman  wailing  against  the  opposition. 

The  significance  of  Laird'b  remarks  seems 
to  be  that  the  party  has  Anally  regrouped 
after  last  November's  debacle  and  Is  setting 
about  its  vital  task  of  providing  effective 
opposition.  Its  elected  Members  in  the  Con- 
gress naturally  will  assume  most  of  this 
burden  and  national  policy  will  be  made  in 
Washington. 

The  party's  principal  function  now,  as 
Laird  suggested,  is  to  "speak  of  what  other 
roads  are  available  to  the  American  people." 
Though  specific  alternative*  were  conspicu- 
ously missing  from  the  address.  Laird  prom- 
ised that  these  would  be  coming  along  soon. 
Considering  the  need  of  a  vigorous  second 
party  in  our  system  of  government,  this  was 
a  constructive  statement  frcna  a  responsible 
Repxiblican  source. 


GOP  Talk  of  Other  Roads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird],  recently  set 
forth  his  views  on  the  future  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  a  speech  to  this  House. 
Wisconsin's  largest  newspaper  has  com- 
mented favorably  on  his  thoughtful  and 
forceful  message.  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues. 

I  From  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)   Journal 

Mar.  7,  1965] 

GOP  Talk  of  Otheh  Roads 

The  call  for  strong  opposition  to  "one 
party    government."   sounded    last   week   by 


Veterans  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  iS,  1965 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  the  88th  Congress  had 
adjourned  it  came  to  my  attention  that 
Mr.  Waldron  E.  Leonard,  Director,  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  had  made 
an  excellent  address  before  the  Civitan 
Club  of  Washington,  D.G.,  on  November 
10,  1964.  Mr.  Leonard's  address  concerns 
itself  with  the  real  meaning  of  Veterans 
Day.  I  was  so  favorably  impressed  by 
his  remarks  that  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  by  hereby  in- 
serting it  in  the  Congre3sional  Record: 

Veterans  Day 

In  our  late  President's  words  spoken  In 
Arlington  in  1961,  he  stated,  and  I  quote: 
"In  a  world  tormented  by  tension  and  the 
possibilities  of  conflict,  we  meet  in  a  quiet 
commemoration  of  a  historic  day  of  peace 
In  an  age  that  threatens  the  survival  of 
freedom.  Wj  join  together  to  honor  those 
who  have  mtfde  our  freedom  possible." 

At  the  American  Legion  National  Conven- 
tion of  September  23,  19G4,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  unanimously  that  stated  In  part: 
"Veterans  Day  should  be  observed  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  otir  veterans'  sacri- 
fices and  to  instill  and  encourage  in  our 
people,  and  especially  our  children  and  fu- 
txire  leaders,  a  sense  of  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  America."  This  resolution  further  recom- 
mended that  all  primary  and  secondary 
schools  be  urged  to  convene  suitable  stu- 
dent assemblies  in  observance  of  Veterans 
Day — and  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
with  you  the  possibilities  of  carrying  out 
these  suggestions,  as  well  as  similar  sug- 
gestions of  other  great  Americans  and  other 
veterans'  organizations. 

As  you  know,  the  armistice  came  on  the 
11th  hour,  of  the  11th  day  of  the  11th  month 
in  1918.  This  was  a  day  of  celebration  by 
singing,  laughing,  and  a  ticker  tape  parade 
down  the  New  York  streets.  I  remember  at 
the  time  the  many  celebrities  that  were  In 
the  reviewing  stands  aa  the  Gl'a  marched  by 
and  the  papers  referred  to  them  being  hon- 


ored on  this  particular  ticker  tape  parade, 
but  Will  Rogers  stated  that  the  proper  way 
to  have  paid  respect  to  these  heroes  would 
have  been  to  permit  them  to  sit  In  the  stands 
and  the  celebrities  of  New  York  parade  by. 

As  you  know,  on  April  9,  1942,  a  simple 
designed  marble  monument,  mined  In  Colo- 
rado and  taken  to  Vermont  where  the  rough 
shaping  was  done  and  fine  carving  completed, 
was  placed  in  Arlington  Cemetery  commemo- 
rating the  spirit  of  the  Allies  in  World  War 
I  with  the  12-word  inscription  on  the  side- 
facing  the  amphitheater,  which  reads: 
"Here  rests  in  honored  glory  the  American 
soldier  known  but  to  God." 

At  the  time  the  Unknown  Soldier  wus 
buried  on  November  11,  1921,  President 
Harding  officiated  at  the  ceremonies.  Presi- 
dents, kings,  queens,  celebrities,  patriotic 
and  service  organizations  have  placed  count- 
less wreaths  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  in  recognition  of  the  sacrifices  of  the 
American  serviceman. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  selection  on 
October  24,  1921,  by  Sgt.  Edward  Younger, 
U.S.  Army,  of  the  veteran  who  was  placed 
in  Arlington.  The  World  War  II  interment 
was  approved  June  24,  1946,  and  was  selected 
from  13  unknown  Americans  who  lost 
their  lives  while  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  during  World  War  II, 
the  selection  being  made  by  General  O'Neill 
of  the  U.S.  Army,  May  12,  1958,  and  Public 
Law  975,  84th  Congress,  approved  August  3, 
1956,  the  burial  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  of 
the  Korean  conflict,  who  was  selected  by 
M.  Sgt.  Ned  Lyles  of  the  U.S.  Army.  On 
May  28,  1958,  the  Unknowns  were  taken  to 
the  rotunda  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  to  rest 
until  Memorial  Day,  May  30,  1958.  They 
were  then  removed  to  the  Memorial  Amphi- 
theater In  Arlington  National  Cemetery  and 
their  before  distinguished  quests  the  Presi- 
dent awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  each. 
After  the  religious  ceremony  they  received  a 
21  gun  salute  and  the  service  was  concluded 
with  the  firing  of  three  volleys  and  the 
sounding  of  taps.  These  three  Unknown 
Soldiers,  1917-19,  1941-45,  and  1950-53,  be- 
came a  monument  to  all  Americans. 

Until  1954,  when  President  Elsenhower 
signed  the  act  of  Congress  changing  the 
name  of  Armistice  Day  to  Veterans  Day,  the 
observance  on  November  11,  was  a  simple 
salute  to  those  millions  of  Americans  of  all 
wars  who  defended  their  country  In  time  of 
peril.  Prior  to  this  time,  you  In  Wash- 
ington will  remember  after  visiting  Arling- 
ton on  Armistice  Day  that  the  program  w.is 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  veterans'  or- 
ganizations. The  solemn  significance  of  thi.s 
tribute  was  such  that  our  citizens  packed 
the  amphitheater  and  standing  room  only 
prevailed.  At  no  time  was  there  less  than 
100  sets  of  colors  of  religious,  patriotic  and 
veterans'  organizations  properly  presented 
before  the  beginning  of  the  ceremonie.';. 
Wreaths  were  laid  representing  every  State 
in  the  Union  by  the  veterans'  groups  and 
other  organizations.  It  seemed  appropriate 
on  this  occasion  that  in  Arlington  it  w:;s 
fitting  and  proper  to  pay  our  respects  to 
those  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  for  otir 
country. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  1954  changing  the 
name  from  Armistice  Day  to  Veterans  Diy 
stated:  "A  day  dedicated  to  world  peace.  It 
Is  the  only  day  of  the  year  in  which  the 
Nation  salutes  its  living  as  well  as  the  dead 
veterans." 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  yield  to  no  one  ir  salut- 
ing our  living  veterans  who  serve  In  the 
Armed  Forces  to  preserve  our  way  of  life, 
but  It  seems  to  me  the  proper  way  to  offer 
appreciation  for  their  services  and  thanks 
for  their  patriotism  is  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress with  a  sufficient  appropriation  for  a 
decent  standard  of  living  for  our  military, 
as  well  as  fair  retirement  pay  to  those 
who  have  left  the  service  due  to  their  age. 
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While  It  Is  proper  that  we  pray  for  peace 
in  Arlington  on  November  11  when  paying 
tribute  to  those  who  have  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice,  certainly  it  is  a  veterans'  memorial 
day.  prlncli>aUy  for  the  purpose  of  all  citi- 
zens to  honor  our  dead.  I  say  this  because 
I  do  not  believe  proper  observance  Is  being 
given  on  Veterans  Day  honoring  either  our 
military  or  those  burled  in  our  national 
■  cemeteries. 

The  veterans'  organizations  in  the  metro- 
politan area  have  tried  unsuccessfully  since 
1954,  When  the  law  changed  the  title  from 
.\rmistlce  Day  to  Veterans  Day,  to  receive 
the  cooperation  of  the  businessmen  in  not 
using  this  day  as  an  advertising  campaign 
to  get  lid  of  a  lot  of  their  distressed  mer- 
chandise, instead  of  paying  homage  to  our 
dead  and  our  military  personnel.  The  occa- 
sion Is  used  to  pay  tribute  to  some  merchant 
who  will  use  as  a  "come-on"  a  99 -cent  type- 
v.Titer  or  a  g9-cent  television.  We  have  even 
attempted  to  have  the  merchants  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  postpone  opening  their 
doors  until  1  minute  after  11  ajn.  on 
November  11,  or  after  the  wreath  laying 
ceremonies  at  Arlington.  We  have  asked  and 
are  asking  the  newspapers  to  support  us  In 
the  delay  of  the  store  openings  until  after 
that  hour. 

The  veterans  organizations,  I  feel,  would 
also  welcome  the  support  of  the  civic,  fra- 
ternal, and  religious  organizations  in  re- 
questing the  school  boards  to  Instruct  the 
administrative  officers  that  the  schools  be 
closed  on  this  date.  This  should  be  espe- 
cially significant  in  the  metropolitan  area 
where  our  largest  national  cemetery  is  lo- 
•  cated  and  the  remains  of  our  unknown 
soldiers  of  the  three  wars  are  burled,  repre- 
senting all  of  our  unknown  dead. 

Now,  In  line  with  this,  I  would  like  to 
s\iggest  to  you  gentlemen  a  Veterans  Day 
program  that  I  think  is  somewhat  In  line 
with  the  various  resolutions  of  national  vet- 
erans organizations,  as  far  as  young  people's 
participation.  I  think  it  would  be  nice  if 
we  would  first  cooperate  In  requesting  that 
the  schools  be  closed  on  tills  date. 

This  Is  not  an  easy  assignment  because 
as  a  former  school  board  member  in  Fairfax 
County,  I  found  that  teachers'  workshop, 
6110W  days,  election  days,  and  some  others 
are  not  viewed  with  alarm  to  the  handicap 
of  the  children's  education  as  when  the 
Euggestlon  Is  made  that  the  schools  be  closed 
on  Veterans  Day. 

I  would  then  suggest  that  300  to  500  young 
people,  divided  or  In  turns,  from  the  metro- 
politan area  be  taken  by  bus  to  Arlington 
Cemetery  to  lay  a  chrysanthemum  on  each 
of  the  graves.  The  allied  florists  would  co- 
operate In  thta,  as  well  as  Mr.  Metzler  and 
other  <^cials  of  Arlington  Cemetery.  At 
10:30  these  young  people  would  have  re- 
served seats  in  the  amphitheater  for  the 
program. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  instead  of  the 
military  chortiaes  from  Annapolis  or  West 
Point  that  this  portion  of  the  program  be 
c;uTled  out  by  combined  choruses  of  perhaps 
fie  high  schools.  A  few  years  ago  at  Mount 
Vernon,  I  arranged  for  such  a  chorus  from 
v.irious  high  schools  who  had  practiced  to- 
eether  to  present  their  program  on  February 
~~     I  will  assure  you  It  was  very  Impressive. 

Not  only  would  this  give  an  opportimlty 
for  other  young  groups  of  students  to  be 
present  and  understand  the  Importance  of 
our  observing  Veterans  Day,  but  would  cre- 
ate an  interest  among  parents  and  other 
pc'ple  to  be  present  as  well.  The  theme  of 
this  program  could  be  the  tribute  to  our 
honored  dead,  the  military,  Americanism. 
a!  i  peace. 

Certainly,  these  are  our  dead  whose  crossea 
mark  them  frMn  row  to  row  and  we  should 
pa-.ise  on  this  type  of  what  I  think  \m  an 
appropriate  program  to  murmur  a  prayer  tot 
those  who  have  made  this  sacrifice  for  ua. 


An   American   Tragedy:    Martyrdom   m 
Alabama  and  Mitsistqipi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF  PSNNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  nothing  that  has  happened  in 
America  in  this  century  has  more  dra- 
matically demonstrated  the  tragic  con- 
sequences of  bigotry  and  hatred  than 
what  has  happened  in  Selma,  Ala. 

In  this  armed  camp  of  fear  and  bru- 
tality, the  hopes  of  American  citizens 
for  first-class  citizenship  have  been 
crystallized. 

Tonight  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  come  before  a  joint  session 
of  this  Congress  to  state  the  case  for 
Federal  laws  guaranteeing  every  citizen, 
regardless  of  race  or  color,  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  the  voting  privilege.  The 
President  comes  here  at  the  Invitation 
of  the  leadership  of  both  bodies  of  the 
Congress.  He  comes  as  a  spokesman  for 
all  decent  Americans,  not  just  a  few. 

Although  countless  words  have  been 
written  about  the  situation  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  and  in  neighboring  Mississippi,  few 
have  been  more  impressive  than  the 
words  in  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Easton,  Pa.,  Express  last  Saturday, 
March  13. 

I  call  the  editorial  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  hope  that  they, 
too,  will  find  it  persuasive  and  memora- 
ble. The  complete  text  of  the  column 
follows : 

How  Many  Martyrs? 

The  American  people  are  losing  patience 
with  southern  racism,  with  the  tactics  of 
repression,  terrorism,  and  murder  which  are 
public  poUcy  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
and  nothing  more  dramatically  demonstrates 
the  national  temper  than  the  meeting  of 
more  than  4,000  U.S,  clergymen  In  Washing- 
ton on  Friday. 

This  Interfalth  rally  was  caUed  by  the 
Commission  on  Religion  and  Race  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  to  express  reli- 
gious leadership's  revulsion  against  the 
bloody  and  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  racists, 
and  to  articulate  support  for  tlie  Negro's 
crusade  for  social  justice.  The  clergymen 
applauded  Methodist  Bishop  John  Wesley 
Lord,  of  Washington,  when  he  suggested  that 
a  Presidential  visit  to  Selma — scene  of  re- 
peated police  and  white  civilian  atrocities 
against  Negroes  and  rights  workers — would 
do  much  to  lift  the  repressed  Negroes  from 
their  state  of  despair. 

The  clergymen,  from  every  sector  of  the 
Nation,  including  the  Lehigh  Valley,  demand- 
ed strong  new  measures  to  guarantee  voting 
rights  for  Negroes  In  the  South.  Unques- 
tionably current  law  Is  wholly  Inadequate. 
It  permits  racists  to  establish  and  maintain 
voter  registration  policies  which  preclude 
the  possibility  of  any  meaningful  or  rep- 
resentative political  expression  by  the  Negro 
population.  And  It  does  little  to  Inhibit  or 
punish  acts  of  terror  and  violence  against 
Negroes  and  white  supporters  seeking  to  im- 
plement the  Negro  right  to  vote. 

It  is  certain,  neywtheless,  that  forces  in 
Congrees,  part  of  and  controlled  by  the  racist 
system,  will  mount  an  obstinate  defense 
against  enactment  of  such  legislation.  The 
filibuster's   tue   by    southern    politicians    Is 


foreseen  in  the  Senate,  and,  as  a  reatolt  of 
such  obsbxictionlsm,  the  Nation  may  be  fac- 
ing another  "kmg.  hot  summer"  ctf  inter- 
racial unrest. 

The  stoptdltty  oi  the  racially  extremist 
foroes  In  the  South,  as  well  as  their  penchant 
for  animal  brutality,  was  mirrored  onoe  more 
for  all  of  the  Nation  and  the  world  to  see 
in  the  polMlcally  oondoned  vIcIoue  poUce  at- 
adc  on  S^ma  marchers,  including  aged  per- 
sons and  children  beaten  and  gassed,  and  in 
taie  white  hoodlum  murder  of  the  Rev.  James 
J.  Reeb. 

Such  Incidents,  clearly  a  part  of  the  pat- 
tern of  the  closed  racist  society  of  the  South, 
rather  than  serving  the  racist  ends  are  shock- 
ing the  Nation  into  demands  for  effective  new 
Federal  laws  and  policies  to  deal  with  the 
hate  forces'  mutilation  of  people  and  the 
Ideals  at  liberty  and  human  dignity. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  racists  ul- 
timately will  be  shorn  of  their  power  to 
deny  the  Negro  his  rights  as  an  American 
citizen.  Tlie  only  question  Is  how  many 
more  martyrs,  white  and  black,  wtU  be  made 
before  the  cause  of  justice  and  decency  is 


served? 


At  We  Look  in  African  Eyes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

-  or  XLUMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25. 1965 

Mr.  OTLARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  invite  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  two  unusually  interesting  articles  by 
Bruce  Biossat  on  how  the  Africans  think 
we  are  missing  our  mark  in  Africa.  The 
first  Is  titled.  "The  Africans  Look  at  Our 
People  There."  and  the  second,  "The 
Africans  Share  Our  Efreams."  Both  are 
based  on  an  extensive  Interview  with 
what  is  described  as  a  friendly  African 
diplomat  who  purports  to  speak  for  other 
Africans  as  well. 

This  diplomat  reports  that  while 
America's  relations  with  that  vast  conti- 
nent and  Its  many  countries  are  sincere 
and  well  motivated,  we  are  still  in  many 
ways  inept.  He  says  that  this  is  because 
we  do  not  yet  know  enough  about  these 
countries,  because  we  have  what  appears 
to  than  to  be  an  air  of  superiority,  and 
because  we  are  still  inclined — or  so  it 
seems  to  them — to  take  the  advice  of  our 
European  friends  who  used  to  have  Afri- 
can ccdonies.  E^>eclally,  our  Govem- 
m&at  crfBcials  in  the  field  are  criticized  for 
"lacking  knowledge  smd  experience  vital 
to  their  tasks."  With  this,  I  am  not  in 
agreement.  Some  of  the  ablest  and  most 
dedicated  Americans  in  the  foreign  serv- 
ice are  stationed  in  Africa.  But  I  am 
pleased  to  extend  my  remarks  to  include 
Mr.  Biossat's  articles  because  they  be- 
speak a  well  of  great  good  will  on  the 
part  of  the  unidentified  African  who  is 
quoted  and  his  suggestions  to  us  are 
well  tntentioned  and  thoughtful. 

It  has  been  said  that  as  Africa  goes, 
so  goes  the  world.  Even  if  this  is  only 
partially  so,  it  behooves  us  to  be  familiar 
with  what  is  being  said  of  us  on  that  c(m- 
tlnent,  and  to  do  what  we  can  about  It. 

I  ccxnmend  the  columnist  for  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  for 
recognizing  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
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ject  and  for  his  reporting.  I  conunend 
the  unidentified  diplomat  for  being  will- 
ing to  speak  out  frankly.  It  is  always 
good  to  hear  what  the  other  fellow 
thinks.  Since  this  columnist  is  distrib- 
uted in  nearly  600  newspapers  through- 
out the  United  States,  many  million 
Americans  will  have  a  chance  through 
these  two  excellent  articles  to  learn  of 
the  viewpoint  of  many  Africans.  I  think 
my  colleagues  in  the  House,  with  our 
responsibility  for  keeping  informed  on 
such  matters,  will  be  doubly  interested. 

The  article  follows: 
How   Africa   Looks   at    Otjr   People    Thehe 
(By  Bruce  Biossat) 

An  African  diplomat  from  a  friendly  na- 
tion asserts  bluntly  that  too  many  American 
officials  working  among  the  emerging  peo- 
ples of  Africa  come  with  a  superiority  com- 
plex yet  actually  lack  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence vital  to  their  tasks. 

This  same  diplomat  scoffs,  moreover,  at  tha 
fears  expressed  here  that  some  of  the  new 
African  lands,  having  J\ist  shaken  off 
colonialism,  are  In  Inmxlnent  danger  of  fall- 
ing under  the  Russian  or  Bed  CThinese  yoke. 

The  African  spoke  freely  In  a  long  Inter- 
view only  upon  the  assurance  that  he  would 
not  be  identified. 

This  particular  official's  frankly  personal 
judgments  are  tempered,  too.  with  warm 
praise  of  America's  motives  and  with  the 
optimistic  assertion  that  things  are  getting 
steadily  better. 

But  he  says  that  the  average  U.S.  bureau- 
crat serving  in  the  field  Is  not  a  very  com- 
petent fellow.  The  complaint  clearly  1b 
directed  both  against  our  regiilar  Foreign 
Service  personnel  and  AID  program  special- 
ists. 

He  argues  that  our  people  are  generally 
too  ready  to  decide  highhandedly  what  8j)e- 
clfic  kinds  of  help  should  be  tendered,  with 
too  little  grasp  of  real  needs.  We  are  charged 
with  being  Impatient  toward  alternative 
methods  and  objectives. 

A  fundamental  criticism  Is  that  we  rely  too 
heavily  upon  veteran  oversea  Europeans  few 
our  knowledge  of  African  peoples  and  prob- 
lems.   The  diplomat  adds: 

"If  a  Belgian  has  been  In  the  Congo  for  50 
years,  you  accept  him  as  knowledgtible  about 
the  country.  You  fCH-get  that  he  has  brought 
a  piece  of  Brussels  there  with  hlna." 

We  would  do  better,  he  suggests,  to  elim- 
inate the  Eiiropean  middleman  and  gather 
our  knowledge  and  experience  directly  from 
the  emerging  Africans  themselves. 

He  declares  further  that  even  the  friend- 
liest African  nations  are  skeptical  when  the 
United  States  tells  them  that  it  Is  walking 
a  tightrope  between  Its  established  Eajto- 
pean  allies — the  colonial  powers — and  Its  tra- 
dition of  lending  a  hand  to  the  struggling 
peoples. 

They  do  not  believe  that  serious  ruptiu-e 
In  U.S.  ties  with  Britain.  Prance.  Belglvun, 
or  anybody  else  would  follow  if  we  plunged 
more  vigorously  into  assisting  some  of  the 
lands  only  recently  vacated  by  the  colonial 
authorities. 

And  we  are  advised  by  this  friendly  source 
not  to  worry  so  much  about  Communist 
penetration  of  the  African  continent.  Says 
this  man: 

"It's  going  to  be  very  difficult,  really  im- 
possible, for  Red  China  or  Russia  to  make 
lackeys  out  of  the  countries  In  Africa. 

"These  people  have  been  downgraded,  in- 
sulted, denied  every  possible  respect  due  to 
men.  Suddenly  they  h^ve  emerged.  Do  you 
think  they'd  trade  this  for  money? 

"No.  it  won't  happen.  The  only  way 
Africa  would  go  Communist  would  be  Lf  the 
Communists  first  won  America." 

The  clear  Import  of  this  comment  is  that 
this  African,  for  one.  sees  America's  great 
defense.s  as  a  shield  for  Africa. 


Knowing  the  shield  is  there,  Africans  do 
not  fret  over  the  reported  designs  of  Moscow 
and  Pelplng  upon  their  ntw-won  freedom. 
Never  having  experienced  Red  tyranny  first- 
hand, it  seems  unreal  to  them  anyway  In 
contrast  to  the  known  humiliations  of  West- 
ern colonial  rule. 

Knowledgeable  Africans,  It  Is  argued,  do 
not  really  bracket  America  with  the  resented 
colonial  powers.  They  see  a  separation.  But 
they  want  it  more  sharply  defined  in  on-the- 
scene  performance  among  them.  The  diplo- 
mat sums  it  up : 

"We  accept  the  idea  that  the  American 
people  are  dedicated  to  freedom.  But  It  is 
confusing  to  see  how  they  serve  It." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Mar.  12, 

1965) 

The  Africans  Share  Our  Dreams 

(By  Bruce  Biossat) 

Many  African  leaders  who  complain  about 
us  "know  how  generous  Americans  are"  and 
often  Indicate  privately  among  themselves 
that  there  Is  much  In  American  life  they 
wish  their  own  nations  would  copy. 

This  Is  the  report  of  a  friendly  African  dip- 
lomat here  who  asked  not  to  be  identified  so 
he  might  speak  with  more  than  ordinary 
frankness  about  America's  Image  In  Africa. 
Says  he: 

"In  a  way,  the  great  American  dream  hurts 
you  in  Africa.  It  pushes  us  even  harder 
than  otherwise.  For  this  Ie  what  we  want, 
too. 

"Sbme  Africans  who  represent  countries 
that  have  been  the  most  critical  of  the  United 
States  are  highly  impressed  by  what  they  see 
here." 

This  diplomat,  himself  critical  of  what  he 
considers  the  "superior  airs"  and  yet  the  lack 
of  knowledge  exhibited  by  American  officials 
in  Africa,  believes  the  outlook  for  better 
understanding  on  both  sides  is  improving 
all  the  time.     He  adds: 

"There  is  already  a  definite  turn,  a  great 
change  in  the  last  3  or  4  years. 

"You  are  getting  to  know  Africans  better. 
The  people  here  In  the  top  echelons  are  okay. 
But  the  change  really  hasn't  filtered  down 
yet  to  your  bureaucrats  In  the  field." 

This  African,  In  his  candid  Interview,  laid 
particular  stress  upon  what  he  sees  as  the 
more  understanding  and  cooperative  attitude 
offered  by  U.S.  businessmen  Interested  in 
foreign  investment. 

"In  the  old  days,  the  American  business- 
man never  ceased  telling  you  he  didn't  have 
to  do  It,  to  make  the  investment.  He  let 
you  think  he  was  doing  you  a  big  favor. 
And  he  wanted  everything  In  his  own  h,and8. 

"Now  he  Is  encouraging  local  people  in  the 
developing  countries  to  join  him  In  his  enter- 
prises. Some  even  arrange  means  by  which 
local  people  can  take  part  in  the  financing. 
Men  with  management  possibilities  are 
searched  for.  and  not  discriminated  against 
when  they  are  found. 

"All  this,"  he  suggests,  "Is  mutually  bene- 
ficial. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  bright  young  men  In 
America  who  want  to  go  to  Africa,"  he  adds, 
"and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so  un- 
der arrangements  that  permit  them  to  get 
close  to  the  Africans  themselves  and  avoid 
going  through  the  veteran  European  colo- 
nialists who  now  are  so  mUtrusted." 

He  offers  this  further  caution :  "Those  who 
go  should  not,  in  the  name  of  'getting  close 
to  the  African,'  asstime  that  the  rural  vil- 
lages are  the  key  places  to  work." 

Though  the  Peace  Corps  Is  generally  much 
admired  In  Africa,  he  says,  "some  Corpsmen 
have  made  this  mistake  In  their  zeal  to  by- 
pass  government-to-government   channels." 

Much  help  Is  needed  In  the  already  fairly 
developed  African  cities,  where  the  new  na- 
tions must  train  cadres  of  civil  servants, 
health  work^^,  agricultural  specialists,  and 
other  scientists  who  then  can  go  Into  the 


villages  to  lift  the  rural  populations  to  higher 
levels  of  Hying. 

Such  considerations  do  not,  however,  di- 
minish African  appreciation  cA  the  Peace 
Corps  or  any  other  evidences  of  this  coun- 
try's basic  generosity  of  spirit.  The  diplomat 
says  It  plainly: 

"We  are  all  well  aware  of  yovnr  great  out- 
potu-lng  of  help,  which  comes  from  the  bot- 
tom of  your  heart,  with  no  ulterior  motive 
at  all." 


Veterans'  Administration  Facilities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday,  March  IS,  1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
received  a  letter  from  W.  J.  Driver,  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  in  which 
he  clarifies  some  of  the  pertinent  ques- 
tions being  asked  by  my  colleagues  with 
reference  to  the  closing  of  hospital  facil- 
ities and  the  opening  of  other  facilities. 
I  feel  that  this  letter  Is  Informative, 
especially  to  the  veterans'  organizations 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  letter 
follows : 

Veterans'  Administration, 
Office  of  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  15,  1965. 
Hon.    Prank    Annunzio, 
House  of   Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

DzAK  Me.  Annttnzio:  I  appreciate  your 
thoughtful  Inquiry  concerning  the  plans  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  build  two 
new  hospitals  in  Illinois,  one  to  replace  our 
present  hospital  at  Hines,  and  the  Chicago 
(south  side)  hospital,  which  will  be  located 
adjacent  to  the  University  of  Chicago  School 
of  Medicine.  Your  Inquiry  Is  particularly  ap- 
preciated since  I  feel  that  all  who  share  yoiir 
concern  that  we  continue  to  maintain  a 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  effective  program  of 
veterans  medicine  should  know  of  the  phi- 
losophy behind  the  hospital  construction 
program  currently  being  undertaken  by  t!ie 
Veterans'  Administration. 

The  essence  of  this  philosophy  can  be 
simply  stated:  Just  as  a  recent  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Indicated  that  repre- 
sentation In  State  ipglslattires  should  bo 
based  not  on  trees  or  acres,  but  on  peop'.e. 
the  deployment  of  the  medical  resources  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  should  be  basod 
on  its  ability  to  aid  the  maximum  number  of 
sick  and  disabled  veterans  with  the  maxi- 
mum effectiveness,  and  not  on  any  e:\- 
traneous  considerations. 

The  medical  prc^ram  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration looms  large  in  America's  total 
medical  effort.  For  example.  It  employs  r.p- 
proxlmately  4  percent  of  the  Nation's  phy- 
sicians; and  15,000  of  the  Nation's  nurses. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  Is  the  Natic:/s 
largest  single  employer  of  a  number  of  mt  d- 
Ically  oriented  or  medically  allied  profes- 
sions. Including  clinical  and  counseling 
psychologists,  dietitians,  medical  and  psychi- 
atric social  workers,  physical  therapists,  and 
occupational  therapists.  It  contains  almost 
8  percent  of  the  Nation's  hospital  bods. 
And,  It  has  actually  spent  since  1950  the 
sum  of  $1,040  million  on  hospital  construc- 
tion or  renovation,  and  Is  presently  en- 
gaged in  an  additional  $645  million  worth  of 
hospital  construction. 

In  Illinois,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  at  Downey  and  Danville  have  been 
extensively    modernized.     Modernization    of 
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the  Marlon  hospital  has  been  authorized  and 
is  in  the  design  stage.  In  the  Chicago  area, 
from  a  postwar  beginning  of  one  hospital, 
mnes,  several  miles  removed  from  the  medi- 
cal schools,  we  are  moving  towards  a  situa- 
tion, xinparalleled  In  any  other  city  in  the 
Nation,  where  we  will  liave  four  new,  func- 
tlonaUy  efficient  hospitals,  located  Immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  medical  schools  with 
which  they  are  now  or  will  be  affiliated : 

Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  (West 
Side),  University  of  Illinois  and  Chicago 
Medical  CoUege;  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital,  Chicago  (Research),  Northwestern 
University:  Veterans'  Administration  Hospi- 
tal, nines,  Loyola  University;  Veterans*  Ad- 
mlnlstratlcm  Hospital,  Chicago  (South  Bide) , 
University  of  Chicago. 

Medical  facilities  and  personnel  are,  at 
course,  in  critically  short  supply  natlonaUy. 
Therefore,  any  organization  such  as  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Uiat  controls  a  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  sticb  facilities  and 
personnd  bears  the  heavy  responsibility.  In 
fact  the  moral  duty,  of  employing  them  to 
their  mo^mwm  potential.  Certainly,  beds 
cannot  be  permitted  to  lie  comparatively  fal- 
low In  aomie  areas,  while  otber  areas  BvSet 
from  an  inordinate  shortage  of  VA  hospital 
beds. 

I  believe  this  preamble  points  to  the  ob- 
vious reply  to  your  letter:  that  the  decision 
to  close  hospitals  in  areas  where  demand  is 
not  great  wlU  have  absolutely  no  adverse  ef- 
fect on  new  hospitals  planned  for  niinoLs, 
and  this  most  definitely  inci\Kies  construc- 
tion at  the  Chicago  (Soufb  Side)  and  Elnee 
hospitals,  wlilch  will  go  forward  at  optimum 
speed.  In  fact,  since  the  VA  operates  within 
a  ceiling  of  136,000  beds,  the  closing  ot  mar- 
ginal hospitals  will  simply  permit  us  to  trans- 
fer capacity  to  areas  which  have  Insufficient 
beds. 

Finally,  I  hope  that  you  will  feel  free  at 
any  time  to  Inquire  about  the  progress  ot  the 
VA  medical  ixt)gram.  In  lUinols  or  on  other 
matters  affecting  your  constituents. 
Sincerely, 

W.  J.  Driver,  Administrator. 


Reader's  Digest  Pablishers  Receiyc 
Freedom  Foundation  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  last 
week  at  Valley  Forge,  one  great  American 
institution  honored  another.  The  Free- 
doms Foundation  annual  George  Wash- 
ington award  was  presented  to  the  pub- 
lishers and  editors  of  the  Reader's  Digest. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeWitt  Wallace. 

The  Freedoms  Foundation  for  16  years 
has  been  making  annual  awards  to  those 
organizations,  schools,  and  individuals 
who  have  made  contributions  toward  a 
better  understanding  and  a  greater  ap- 
preciation  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

The  enormous  popularity  of  the  Read- 
e:  s  Digest,  measured  by  the  most  Indlca- 
ti'-e  yardstick,  is  suflScient  testimony  to 
this  publication's  acceptance  and  impact. 

In  an  era  when  to  criticize  and  lam- 
bast  the  American  traditions  and  ideals 
seems  to  be  the  fashion,  I  am  comforted 
in  the  knowledge  that  at  least  one  widely 
read  periodical  is  still  carrying  the  ban- 
ner of  free  enterprise  and  individual  lib- 
erties. 


The  George  Washington  award  cita- 
tion to  the  Wallaces  follows: 

For  epitomizing  responsible  dtlaenslilp,  fOr 
excellence  in  civic  alTatra.  tor  aggressive  lead- 
erslilp  in  the  propagatlom  at  Amerioan  fun- 
damentals during  more  than  a  qxiarter  of  a 
cent\u7  of  outstanding  servloe  to  Ood  and 
country  through  the  domestic  and  foreign 
editions  of  Reader^  Digest,  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation at  Valley  Forge  salutes  tbese  exem- 
plars of  steadfast  faith  in  free  enterprise  irho 
have  built,  from  small  beginnings  to  Interna- 
tional leadership,  a  mighty  enterprise  inval- 
uable in  the  continuing  fight  for  freedom  and 
dignity  of  every  individual. 


Professor    Snpports    President 
in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  BOUTB   CAEOLTNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3, 1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  swne  of  the 
paid  advertisements  in  a  few  of  our  news- 
papers give  the  impression  that  the  aca- 
demic community  is  highly  critical  of 
President  Johnson's  Vietnam  policy.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  profes- 
sional qualifications  listed  in  some  of 
these  paid  advertisements  Include  "psy- 
chology." "microbiology,"  "chemistry," 
and  the  like.  But  the  American  people 
should  note  that  such  paid  advertise- 
ments hardly  represent  the  majority  of 
the  academic  community.  This  is  espe- 
cially  true  of  university  professors  in  Uie 
field  of  international  relations. 

Yesterday  Prof.  James  A.  Atkin- 
son, of  Georgetown  University,  a  well- 
known  analyst  of  military  and  foreign 
affairs,  app>eared  on  "Georgetown  Uni- 
versity POTum"  in  support  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  foreign  policy  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  professors  and  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  are  supporting  the  President 
in  Vietnam  despite  recent  paid  advertise- 
ments to  the  contrary.  Incidentally,  one 
advertisement  alone  in  the  New  York 
Times,  signed  by  a  group  of  professors 
advocating  withdrawal  from  South  Viet- 
nam, cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000. 
It  might  be  proper  to  ask  who  is  supply- 
ing these  fantastic  sums  of  money  ad- 
vocating a  policy  of  appeasement  and 
retreat? 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  Dr.  Atkinson 
wrote  a  brilliant  defense  of  President 
Johnson's  Vietnam  policy.  Writing  in 
the  Washington  Report  of  the  American 
Security  Council,  Professor  Atkinson 
pointed  out  that  the  President's  wise  and 
firm  policy  was  based  on  the  clear  lesson 
that  our  own  security  as  a  nation  is  inti- 
mately related  to  the  F>eace  of  Asia. 
President  Johnson's  poisltion  is  that 
America  dare  not  ignore  the  commit- 
ment that  three  Presidents  have  made 
to  support  our  friends  against  Commu- 
nist aggression.  In  doing  this,  says  At- 
kinson, the  President  is  suppljring  the 
kind  of  vigorous  leadership  for  a  firm 
policy  in  Vietnam  today  which  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  avoiding  a  general  war  to- 
morrow. 


Faitk  in  American  Teenagers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

or  OBOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  the  te«i- 
ager  of  America  has  been  pictured  as 
irreQX>nsible.  reckless,  and  wild.  nnf<x-- 
tunately,  the  few  who  deserve  this  de- 
scription trequentty  overshadow  the  ma- 
jority of  our  young  people  ^i^k>  are.  in  a 
quiet  way.  striving  to  live  equitably  in 
the  world  which  surrounds  them.  I 
have  great  faith  in  our  young  people  and 
I  am  always  pleased  when  an  opportunity 
arises  which  allows  me  to  restate  this 
faith  and  to  share  it  with  others. 

Such  an  c^portunity  has  just  been 
brought  to  my  attenticm  by  Mr.  Allen 
J.  Dennis,  foreman  of  the  Bibb  County 
grand  jury,  who  lives  in  Macon,  Oa. 

The  interschool  student  council,  an 
organization  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  the  Macon.  Bibb  County,  pub- 
lic high  schools,  has  adopted  a  resolution 
opposing  the  availability  of  vulgar  and 
obscene  publications  on  newsstands  and 
in  the  stores  of  Macon. 

ITiat  these  young  people  are  striving 
to  constructively  mold  their  environment 
proves  that  they  are  willing  and  eager  to 
assume  responsibility.  They  go  further 
than  merely  accepting  responsibility: 
they  seek  to  lead  others  by  recommend- 
ing "to  each  student  council  of  Bibb 
County  high  schools  that  they  instigate 
a  campaign  urging  students  of  their 
schools  boycott  all  such  publications — 
salidous  literature — and  request  news- 
dealers to  remove  these  publications 
from  their  shelves." 

The  members  of  the  Inter-School  Stu- 
dent Council  of  Bibb  County  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  stand  they  have 
taken.  Their  action  is  the  result  of  care- 
ful and  conscientious  consideration  and, 
I  believe,  deserves,  in  turn,  the  attention 
of  us  adults  whose  duty  it  must  be  to  lend 
them  support. 

I  herewith  submit  the  letter  Mr.  Allen 
J.  Dennis  wrote  to  me,  Mr.  Dennis'  letter 
of  congratulations  to  the  council,  and  the 
resolution  of  the  Inter-School  Student 
Council  of  Bibb  County: 

March  2.  1965. 
Hon.  John  J.  Pltnt,  Jr., 
House  Office  Building. 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fltkt:  Because  I  think  It  is 
noteworthy  and  will  be  of  interest  to  you.  I 
am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Inter-School  Student  Council,  an  or- 
ganization composed  of  representatives  from 
the  Macon,  Bibb  County,  public  iilgh  schools, 
concerning  salacious  literature.  This  reso- 
lution came  to  the  attention  of  the  Bibb 
Coxinty  Grand  Jury  in  their  meeting  today. 
As  foreman  of  the  grand  Jury,  I  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  president  of  the  Inter-School  Stu- 
dent Council  to  compliment  them  on  the 
stand  they  had  taken  and  I  am  attaching 
copy  of  this  letter  also. 

If  you  agree  that  this  Is  a  noteworthy  and 
conunendable  stand  these  youngsters  have 
talten.  you  may  want  to  have  it  carried  in 
the  Ai^jendiz  ot  the  Cowokxssional  Rscord. 

With  every  good  wish,  1  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Allen  J.  Dennis. 
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iSAMcn  2. 1065. 
Mr.  Stkve  Johnson, 

President.  Inter-School  Student  Council. 
Macon,  Ga. 

Dkab  Sifcva,:  This  niMTiing  at  the  meeting 
of  the  grand  Jury  erf  Bibb  CSonnty  reference 
was  made  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
student  coiincll  concerning  the  incxeaslng 
availability  of  vulgar  and  obscene  publica- 
tions on  the  newsstands  and  in  the  stores 
of  lylacon. 

As  foreman  of  the  grand  Jury,  I  want  to 
compliment  and  congratrjlate  the  student 
coiincll  on.  the  stand  they  have  taken. 

It  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  to  know  that 
the  grand  Jury  has  a  committee  on  sub- 
versive activities,  pornography,  and  obscene 
Uteratvire.  It  may  be  that  the  chairman  or  a 
member  of  the  committee  will  want  to  dis- 
cuss this  with  you  in  more  detail  for  it  Is 
an  area  of  much  concern  to  the  grand  jury. 

As  a  result  of  high  court  rulings,  very 
little  can  be  expected  now  through  legal  ac- 
tion. It  is  an  area  that  was  formerly  in- 
fluenced by  legal  discipline  but  no  longer  Is 
this  the  case.  Henceforth,  it  must  be  con- 
trolled by  individual  moral  discipline,  re- 
ligious influence,  and  an  atmosphere  or 
climate  or  community  conscience  that  Is 
rather  loosely  referred  to  as  public  opinion. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Allen  J.  Dennis. 
Forman,  Bibb  County  Grand  Jury. 


Resolution   Adopted   by   Interschool    Stu- 
dent Council  of  Macon,  Bibb  County,  Ga. 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  interschool 
student  council  of  Bibb  County  are  deeply 
concerned  with  the  increasing  availability 
of  vulgar  and  obscene  publications  on 
newstands  and  In  the  stores  of  Macon;  and 

Whereas  the  interschool  student  council 
believes  that  such  publications  create  an 
atmosphere  in  the  community  that  is  not 
conducive  to  clean  living;    and 

Whereas  the  interschool  student  council 
feels  that  such  publications  have  a  demoral- 
izing effect  on  the  youth  of  Macon;  and 

Whereas  the  Interschool  student  council 
believes  that  such  publications  contribute  to 
delinquency  in  Macon;  and 

Whereas  the  Interschool  student  council 
feels  that  Macon  youth  need  to  be  encour- 
aged in  and  guided  to  high  ideals;  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  interschool  student  coun- 
cil of  Bibb  County  does  hereby  recommend 
to  each  student  council  of  Bibb  County  high 
schools  that  they  Instigate  a  campaign  urg- 
ing students  of  their  schools  boycott  all  such 
publications  and  request  local  newsdealers 
to  remove  these  publications  from  their 
shelves. 


Backing  Given  to  U.S.  Position 
in  Vietnam  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   WEW    TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15. 1965 

Mr.  DULSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
last  In  a  series  of  14  articles  and  2  side 
coliunns  written  by  Mr.  Lucian  C.  War- 
ren, chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Courier-Express.  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  in 
which  he  has  reported  on  his  recent  trip 
to  South  Vietnam  and  to  Hongr  Kong. 

I  have  commended  this  series  to  my 
colleagues  as  a  firsthand  report  of  an  able 
and  experienced  newspaperman  who 
talked  to  many  people  in  Asia,  and  wbo 


also  participated  In  various  war  missions 
conducted  by  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  forces. 

His  observations  should  be  carefully 
noted  by  those  in  Congrest  and  elsewhere 
who  are  wondering  about  the  effective- 
ness of  our  policies  there,  and  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  cliance  of  winning  this 
conflict.  I 

Mr.  Warren  is  a  former  president  of  the 
National  Press  Chib  of  Washington,  and 
has  been  a  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  past  20  years. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  his  column  which  appeared  in 
the  Courier-Express  on  March  5.  1965: 
In    Washington:     Backing    Gtven    to    U.S. 
Position  in  Viztn/-»i  War 
(By  Lucian  G.  WaiTcn) 

Washington. — The  series  of  stories  this 
correspondent  wrote  in  Vietnam  concludes 
Saturday.  They  were  written  on  tlie  scene 
In  Vietnam  and  airmailed  to  Bufifalo.  Mean- 
while, we  have  returned  to  Washington  be- 
fore completion  of  the  series.  We  have  had 
a  chance  to  see  and  hear  various  viewpoints 
about  the  war.  this  time,  from  the  home- 
front.  It  is  to  these  viewpoints  we  address 
ourselves  now. 

DIFFniL-NCB 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
at  home,  much  more  so  than  among  the 
Americans  serving  in  Vietnam,  about  the  ad- 
visability of  continuing  the  war  there  and 
of  negotiating  with  the  Communists  for  a 
settlement. 

Certain  columnists,  led  by  Drew  Pearson 
and  Walter  Llppmann.  and  certain  newspa- 
pers, led  by  the  New  York  Times  and  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch,  appear  t-o  think  it  is  evil 
to  continue  the  war  tliere  and  that  negotia- 
tions with  the  Communist3  are  liigh^y  over- 
due. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  there  are  also  influential 
voices  raised  in  doubt  over  the  U.o.  course 
In  Vietnam, -Senators  Wayke  Morse,  Demo- 
crat, of  Oregon,  Prank  Csurch,  Democrat, 
of  Idaho,  and  George  McGovern,  Democrat, 
of  South  Dakota,  are  among  those  who  have 
denounced  present  policy  there. 

TREND 

While  there  arc  varying  sl^ades  of  oi)inion, 
we  would  like  to  summarize  the  main  trends, 
along  with  our  own  commenUs,  In  defense — 
In  the  main — of  the  U.S.  conduct  of  the  war 
and  Its  refusal  thvis  far  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions. 

These  opinions  were  formed  without  pres- 
sure from  the  U.S.  Government  and  with  the 
benefit  of  some  2  weeks  of  on-the-scene  ob- 
servations in  the  wide  Vietnamese  warfront. 

Our  summary  follows : 
Thesis 

The  Vietcong  are  ruthless  and  dedicated 
warriors  who  are  winning  the  guerrilla  war, 
while  the  South  Vietnamese  are  ineffective 
soldiers,  ofierating  under  poor  military  ad- 
vice from  the  United  States. 
Comment 

Not  so.  While  some  of  the  Vietcong  are 
dedicated  and  ruthless  and  good  at  guerrilla 
warfare,  this  is  not  the  universal  truth. 

For  Instance,  many  at  the  front  said  the 
Vietcong  were  poor  shots  and  the  State  De- 
partment's recent  White  Pap?^  cited  the 
many  Vietcong  defections. 

Conversely,  there  are  many  examples  of 
brave  and  able  military  actions  by  the  South 
Vietnamese.  The  United  States  Is  amassing 
experience  In  fighting  guerrilla-style  and  it 
has  total  air  and  naval  superiority. 

RATIO 

On  the  ground,  the  ratio  of  Vietcong  killed 
to  the  freedcmi  forces  Is  stUl  in  the  nature  of 
S  to  1  In  our  favor. 

The  war  hae  not  yet  baen  won.  but  It  is 


far  from  being  lost  and  on  balance  this  cor- 
respondent believes  we  have  the  edge,  a 
condition  which  should  Improve  In  the 
months  to  come — especially  with  restrlctlona 
being  removed  on  bombing  raids  into  North 
Vietnam. 

Thesis 

The  United  States  Is  conducting  Its  war 
on  a  unilateral  basis,  whereas  It  would  be 
better  If  the  United  Nations  were  brought 
into  the  struggle,  as  It  was  In  Korea, 
Comment 

This  would  be  fine — but  there  Is  no  chance 
for  another  Korea-type  war  being  waged 
by  the  U.N. 

That  conflict  was  allowed  only  because  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  its  later  sorrow,  had  boy- 
cotted the  Security  CouncU  at  the  time.  The 
peacekeeping  operations  of  the  U.N.  in  the 
Congo  and  elsewhere  have  been  less  than 
successful.  Considering  the  present  state  of 
relations  between  the  Communists  and  free 
world  and  the  disagreement  over  the  Viet- 
namese situation,  U.N.  effective  action  Is  Im- 
possible. 

As  to  the  unilateral  charge,  the  United 
States  is  in  Vietnam  with  the  approval  o.' 
certain  other  nations  in  southeast  Asia  and 
elsewhere. 

Thesis 

Increasing    boldness    by    the    U.S.    unit.";. 
bombing  missions,  and  its  positive  refusi! 
to  negotiate  may  escalate  the  war. 
CoJTiTTient 

Possible,  but  not  probable. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy's  firm  stand 
on  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba  did  not  lead  to  war 
there,  nor  did  the  earlier  firmness  of  a  previ- 
ous administration  In  defying  the  Berlin 
blockade  with  an  airlift. 

The  Korean  resistance  did  escalate  that 
war  in  the  sense  that  it  brought  Red  Chinese 
troops  into  the  battle.  However,  It  Is  con- 
sidered unlikely  the  Soviet  Union  will  risk 
nuclear  war  over  a  southeast  Asia  conflict, 
and  Hanoi  is  said  not  to  want  the  Chinese 
troops  in  their  territory  for  fear  they  would 
never  leave. 

In  any  event,  certain  risks  must  be  taken 
in  an  effort  to  have  to  stop  Communist  ex- 
pansion in  Asia,  rather  than  have  to  fight 
eventually  In  Manila,  Hawaii,  and  perhaps 
even  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

SUMMARY 

It  is  this  correspondent's  personal  opinion 
that  the  U.S.  conduct  of  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  is  proper  and  effective  and  that,  at 
this  time,  talks  would  only  damage  our  Just 
cause  there. 
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What  Selma  Is  All  About 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  apE>eared  in  the  New  York 
Sunday  Times  of  March  14  a  dispatch 
by  Mr.  Guy  Talese  entitled  "Selma:  Bit- 
ter City  in  the  Eye  of  a  Storm."  in  d'  - 
scribing  the  attitudes  of  the  city's  white 
community,  Mr.  Talese  quotes  an  un- 
identified salesclerk  as  asking :  "What  do 
those  niggers  want?"  For  the  benefit  of 
that  salesclerk,  and  all  who  share  her 
puzzlement,  I  submit  the  following  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Sunday  Times  Magazine  of  the  same 
date.  It  is  entitled  "CivU  Right  No.  1— 
The  Right  To  Vote."  The  author  is  Mar- 


tin Luther  King.  Jr.  If  ever  It  can 
truly  be  said  that  any  writing  spealES 
for  Itself,  this  does. 

Dr.  King's  article  follows: 
Civil  Right  No.  1 — Th«  Rigbct  To  Vot« 
(By  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.) 

Few  people  In  America  realize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  burden  Imposed  upon  our  de- 
uiocracy  by  the  disfranchisement  of  Negroes 
ill  the  Deep  South.  In  Mississippi  only 
atx>ut  26,000  out  of  a  voting-age  population 
of  some  450,000  Negroes  have  been  allowed 
lo  register.  The  situation  In  Alabama  and 
Iroulsiana  is  almost  as  bad,  though  previous 
State  administrations  of  a  more  liberal  in- 
clination did  permit  the  registration  of  ap- 
proJdmately  150,000  Negro  voters  in  Louisi- 
ana and  111.000  In  Alabama.  In  recent 
years,  however,  under  WaUace  in  Alabama 
and  former  Gov.  Jimmy  Davis,  of  Louisiana, 
the  plan  has  been  to  freeze  Negro  registra- 
tion at  a  level  which  can  be  successfully 
negated  by  sure  segregationist  voting 
strength. 

This  has  led  to  a  crisis  not  only  for  the 
Negro  In  the  South  but  for  Negroes  In  the 
sA-oUen  ghettoe  of  the  North.  Northern 
cities  are  Inheriting  the  results  of  northern 
indifference  to  southern  racism  and  explol- 
t.ttlon  as  the  victims  of  oppression  migrate 
there  In  search  of  freedom.  If  they  had  had 
the  ballot,  Negroes  might  have  had  a  chance 
to  lead  a  decent  life  in  their  southern  home- 
lands, where  many  owned  small  plots  of  land 
and  participated  In  a  stable  pattern  of  com.- 
munlty  life  that  at  least  promised  survival 
and  a  minimum  of  emotional  security.  This 
is  more  than  Is  promised  by  the  slums  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  cities,  which 
are  already  teeming  with  bitterness  and 
constantly  kept  at  boiling  point  by  the  mis- 
ery of  rats.  fUth,  unemployment,  and  de  facto 
scjrregatlon. 

But  the  evils  of  disfranchisement  burden 
our  cities  In  other  wa3rs  as  well  as  by  mass 
migration.  Southern  seniority  In  Congress, 
resting  as  It  does  on  the  "whites  only"  bal- 
lot box,  maintains  power  In  the  hands  of  our 
N.i.tlon's  most  reactionary  politicians.  Bills 
providing  for  the  welfare  of  our  Nation,  from 
medicare  to  education,  must  run  the  gantlet 
of  southern  power  before  they  are  enacted — ■ 
and  many  never  are. 

Voting  as  a  badge  of  full  citizenship  has 
aivays  had  a  special  meaning  to  the  Negro, 
but  in  1965  the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote 
cuts  painfully  and  deeply  Into  his  new  sense 
of  personal  dignity.  It  Is  salt  on  his 
w  >unded  pride.  For  today  he  looks  beyond 
the  borders  of  his  own  land  and  sees  the 
dP'^olonlzatlon  and  liberation  of  Africa  and 
Asia;  he  sees  colored  peoples,  yellow,  black, 
and  brown,  ruling  over  their  own  new  na- 
tions. He  sees  colored  statesmen  voting  on 
vlt,-u  Issues  of  war  and  peace  at  the  United 
Notions  at  a  time  when  he  Is  not  even  per- 
mitted to  vote  for  the  office  of  sheriff  in  his 
local  county. 

In  1964,  however,  the  Negro  voter  partici- 
pn-.ed  as  a  significant  partner  In  a  ballot 
landslide  that  repudiated  a  Republican  Party 
vrhich  had  allowed  itself  to  be  captured  by 
racism  and  reaction.  He  was  the  key  to  the 
Democratic  victory  In  several  Southern 
St.tes,  and  he  thereby  proved  that  voting  Is 
more  than  a  badge  of  citizenship  and  dig- 
nity— it  Is  an  effective  tool  for  change. 

Voting  is  the  foundation  stone  for  polit- 
ical action.  With  It  the  Negro  can  eventu- 
ally vote  out  of  office  public  officials  who  bar 
tb.''  doorway  to  decent  housing,  public  safety. 
Jobs,  and  decent  integrated  education.  It  is 
now  obvious  that  the  basic  elements  so  vital 
to  Negro  advancement  can  only  be  achieved 
by  seeking  redress  from  government  at  local, 
Stite.  and  Federal  levels.  To  do  this  the 
vote  Is  essential. 

^\'hen  the  full  power  of  the  ballot  Is  avail- 
able to  my  pec^le,  it  will  not  be  exercised 
merely  to  advance  our  cause  alone.    We  have 


learned  In  the  oourse  of  our  freedom  vtrog-^ 
gle  that  the  needs  of  20  million  Negroee  are 
not  truly  separable  from  those  of  tiie  neaxiy 
200  mUllon  whites  and  Negroes  In  America, 
all  of  whom  will  benefit  from  »  colorblind 
land  of  plenty  that  provides  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  each  man's  body,  mind,  and  spirit. 
Our  vote  would  place  In  Congress  true  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  who  would  legis- 
late for  the  medicare,  housing,  s<^ools,  and 
Jobs  required  by  all  men  of  any  color. 

In  Selma,  Ala.,  thotisands  of  Negroes  are 
courageously  providing  dramatic  witness  to 
the  evil  forces  that  bar  our  way  to  the  aU- 
Important  ballot  box.  They  are  laying  bare 
for  all  the  Nation  to  see,  for  all  the  world 
to  know,  the  nature  of  segregationist  re- 
sistance. The  ugly  pattern  of  denial  flour- 
ishes with  insignificant  differences  In  thou- 
sands of  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
and  other  southern  communities.  Once  It 
is  exposed,  and  challenged  by  the  marching 
feet  of  Negro  citizens,  the  Nation  wlU  take 
action  to  cure  this  cancerous  sore.  What 
Is  malignant  in  Selma  must  be  removed  by 
congressional  surgery  so  that  all  citizens  may 
freely  exercise  their  right  to  vote  without 
delays,  harassment,  economic  Intimidation, 
and  police  brutality.  Selma  Is  to  1965  what 
Birmingham  was  to  1963. 

The  pattern  of  denial  depends  upon  four 
main  rocidblocks.  First,  there  Is  the  Gestapo- 
like control  of  county  and  local  government 
In  the  South  by  the  likes  of  Sheriff  Jim 
Clark  of  Selma,  Ala.,  and  Sheriff  Ralney  of 
Philadelphia,  Miss.  There  Is  a  carefully  cul- 
tivated mystique  behind  the  power  and 
l»aitallty  of  these  men.  The  gun.  the  club, 
and  the  cattle  prod  reinforce  the  fear  that  U 
the  main  barrlw  to  voting — a  barrier  erected 
by  345  years'  expostire  to  the  i>6ychology  and 
brutality  of  slavery  and  legal  segregation. 
It  Is  a  fear  rooted  In  feelings  of  Inferiority. 

But  the  fear  Is  also  real,  a>  the  broken 
bodies  and  bloody  heads  of  citizens  In  Selma 
and  Marion  bear  vrltness.  And  the  snakes 
placed  cm  people  stfmdlng  In  line  were  not 
hallucinations,  as  hundreds.  Including  the 
press,  can  testify.  New  was  It  a  sick  Imagina- 
tion that  conjured  up  the  vision  of  a  public 
official,  sworn  to  uphold  the  law,  who  forced 
an  lnhur.ian  nuirch  upon  hundreds  of  Negio 
children;  who  ordered  the  Reverend  James 
Bevel  to  be  chained  to  his  sickbed;  who 
clubbed  a  Negro  woman  registrant,  and  who 
callously  Inflicted  repeated  brutalities  and 
Indignities  up>on  nonviolent  Negroes  peace- 
fully petitioning  for  their  constitutional 
right  to  vote. 

Would  a  fiction  writer  have  the  temerity 
to  Invent  a  character  wearing  a  sherUf's 
badge  at  the  head  of  a  helmeted  posse  wfid 
punched  a  clergyman  In  the  mouth  and 
then  proudly  boasted:  "If  I  hit  him,  I  dont 
know  it.  One  of  the  first  things  I  ever 
learned  was  not  to  hit  a  nigger  with  yotir 
fist  because  his  head  Is  too  hard.  Of  course, 
the  camera  might  make  me  out  to  be  a  liar. 
I  do  have  a  sore  finger"? 

Yet  such  a  man  actually  exists  in  Sheriff 
Clark.  He  was  voted  into  office  in  Dallas 
County  by  an  electorate  that  Includes  only 
335  out  of  15,000  Negroes  of  voting  age.  In 
contrast,  out  of  14,400  whites  of  voting  age. 
9.543  have  been  registered.  So  far.  3,400 
Negroes  have  been  arrested  in  Selma,  placing 
10  times  as  many  In  Selma  Jails  as  are  on  the 
voters'  roll. 

The  second  factor  In  the  pattern  of  Negro 
disfranchisement  Is  the  abuse  of  local  ajid 
State  laws  to  Impede  the  exercise  of  suffrage 
rights.  Southern  officials,  knowing  they 
cannot  JaU  citizens  for  seeking  the  right  to 
vote.  Instead  claim  that  Negroes  are  guilty  01 
other  offenses.  In  Selma,  for  Instance,  more 
than  3,000  arrests  have  been  made  on  such 
charges  as  "breach  of  peace,"  "contempt  of 
court,"  "disorderly  conduct."  "unlawful 
assembly,"  "contributing  to  the  delinquency 
of  minors,"  and  "criminal  provocation." 

Aside  from  the  obvious  tntlnUdatlon  In- 
volved in  arrest  and  Jail,  3,000  Negro  dUsens 


now  faoe  yeara  of  expensive  and  fnutzutlnc 
BttgatlOQ  before  theee  charges  ai«  defeated 
and  their  right  to  vote  vindicated. 

After  eo  many  years  ckf  Intimldatlaai,  the 
Negro  community  has  learned  that  Its  aalva- 
tion  lies  in  united  action.  When  cme  Negro 
stands  up,  he  Is  run  out  of  town.  But  when 
a  thousand  stand  up  together  the  situation 
Is  drastically  altered.  Abuse  of  the  law  by 
local  police  power  Is  expressly  designed  to 
frustrate  such  united  action,  and  so  Icmg  as 
these  mass  arrests  are  made  on  trumped-up 
charges  the  path  to  the  registrar's  office  is 
obstructed. 

The  third  factor  In  abridging  Negro  voting 
rights  is  the  registrar  himself,  administering 
complex  registration  procedtires  designed 
specifically  to  slcjw  up  and  frustrate  Negro 
appUcants.  As  Btirke  MnraVig^]  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the 
Civil  Bights  Division,  has  pointed  out: 

"The  Negro  voting  problem  •  •  •  is  more 
than  a  legal  Issue.  For  It  takes  cotirage.  pa- 
tience and  massive  effort  before  a  significant 
number  of  Negro  residents  are  ready  to  break 
the  pattern  erf  their  lives  by  attempting  to 
register  to  vote,  and  when  the  effort  Is  vm- 
Buccessful  because  of  discrimination,  delay, 
intimidation  or  of  the  faUure  erf  Negro  ap^ 
pllcants  themselves,  the  promised  Federal 
rights  again  become  Illusory." 

Where  the  will  to  keep  Negro  registration 
to  a  minimum  Is  strong.  Mr.  Marshall  said, 
-TTie  latitude  for  discrimination  is  almost 
endless.  The  delaying  practices  that  can  be 
used  are  virtually  Infinite." 

Using  them,  the  white  hierarchy  of  Selma 
has  succeeded  in  limiting  Negro  registration 
to  the  snaU's  pace  of  about  146  penons  a 
year.  At  this  rate  It  would  take  about  103 
years  to  register  the  15.000  eligible  Negro 
voters  of  Dallas  County — not  counting  those 
who  wUl  reach  voting  age  In  that  period  or 
who  may  move  into  the  county.  A  weapon 
tor  delay  is  the  decision  to  open  the  regis- 
tration office  on  only  2  days  per  month. 
Long  lines  of  Negroes  have  waited  without 
success  merely  to  enter  the  office  to  apply  for 
registration. 

After  13  private  and  Government  lawsuits 
were  Instituted,  however,  minimal  corrective 
measures  were  ordered  by  Judge  Daniel  H. 
Thomas  <rf  the  Federal  District  Court  of 
MobUe.  Although  he  found  a  "pattern 
of  discrimination,"  he  refused  to  order  the 
registrar's  office  to  open  more  frequently.  In- 
stead, he  set  up  a  new  procedure  containing 
many  of  the  same  seeds  of  discouragement 
and  frustration.  Negroes  seeking  to  register 
may  sign  up  on  a  public  appearance  sheet, 
and  a  Federal  voting  referee  has  now  been 
ai^x>lnted  to  process  the  applications.  In 
the  meantime  every  Negro  who  has  signed 
the  appearance  sheet  must  be  ready  to  en- 
dure an  ordecd  by  economic  retaliation  and 
personal  intimidation  perfected  by  racists 
over  many  decades. 

It  is  a  shining  tribute  to  Negro  determlna- 
ti(m,  theref  OTe,  that  despite  this  harassment. 
Including  being  made  to  wait  In  the  pouring' 

rain,  366  persons — ^moet  of  them  Negroes 

completed  their  registration  applications  in 
Selma  on  March  1,  an  all  time  record  for  the 
county. 

But  it  must  also  be  said  that  the  concept 
of  a  Federal  referee  appointed  by  the  court 
looks  good  only  on  the  surface. 

We  happen  to  know  something,  for  In- 
stance, about  the  referee  appointed  for  ad- 
jacent Perry  Ooxmty.  He  has  Just  about  as 
discriminatory  a  record  ss  the  eounty-ap- 
polnted  reglsb-ar  and  we  are  already  contest- 
ing his  pattern  at  misconduct.  He  is  a  na- 
tive of  Greene  County,  which  is  also  in  the 
"black  belt"  and  has  as  bitter  a  heritage  oS 
segregation  as  Perry  and  Dallas  Counties, 
with  even  fewer  N^roes  registered. 

Moreover,  the  appointment  of  a  voting  ref- 
a«e  provides  no  asaurance  of  speedy  process- 
ing for  ttie  thousands  of  appUcatlooa  that 
wlU  flood  his  office.     The  act  of  1060  that 

pcnoltted  tbe  «oar«i  to  appoint  referees  al- 
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lows  for  a  legal  challenge  to  each  paeon  reg- 
istered by  the  referee  and  thua  offen  ampla 
opportunities  for  delay,  which  la  the  key  to 
southern  tactlca. 

Delays  feed  the  dangers  that  beset  Negroes. 
Every  day  means  more  murder  and  brutality, 
more  suftering  from  inferior  education,  more 
dreary  hours  In  the  long  night  of  ewHiomlc 
exploitation  and  more  of  the  deadly  despair 
brought  on  by  personal  humiliation. 

The  whole  program  of  delay  can  be  ap- 
preciated If  one  recognizes  that  the  white 
community  Is  almost  100  percent  registered 
and  eligible  to  vote,  whereas  Negro  voters  are 
added  almost  one  by  one  to  the  voters"  roll. 
If  it  takes  a  century  more  to  redeem  the 
15th  amendment's  promise,  the  white  south- 
em  official  could  not  care  less. 

The  fourth  rocwJbloclt  on  the  way  to  Negro 
siiffrage  is  the  literacy  test,  administered  by 
the  registrars  and  designed  to  be  difficult. 
The  Justice  Department  has  been  able  to 
establish  in  hxindreds  of  counties  that  these 
tests  are  not  administered  fairly.  There  are 
many  instances  of  "fair-skinned"  Negroes  and 
white  persons  being  helped  to  register,  while 
in  Selma  ministers  and  teachers  have  been 
rejected  six  and  seven  times.  (An  interest- 
ing sidelight  on  this  Is  that  Selma's  deputy 
registrar  handed  out  20  or  more  vouchers 
tor  prospective  voters  on  which  the  word 
was  spelled  "vocher.")  Although  a  Federal 
court  has  now  ordered  Selma  to  scrap  a 
most  technical  and  difficult  literacy  test,  the 
order  applies  only  to  Selma,  so  that  the  legal 
battle  will  have  to  be  waged  county  by  coun- 
ty. Again,  time  is  the  enemy  operating  on 
the  side  of  the  "white  only"  ballot  box. 

It  iB  surely  ironical  that  the  States  which 
have  labored  so  diligently  to  keep  the  Negro 
masses  Ignorant  through  inferior  segregated 
education  now  require  literacy  as  a  prereq- 
uisite for  voting.  You  hardly  need  much 
formal  training  to  know  who  as  sheriff  will 
treat  you  like  a  human  being  and  who  will 
crack  your  sk\ill. 

The  deliberate  nature  of  our  legal  process 
Is  being  abused.  Legal  redress  for  Negroes 
entails  expensive  court  actions  whose  vic- 
tories are  the  signal  not  for  the  capitulation 
of  segregationists  but  rather  for  further 
bouts  with  new  delaying  tactics.  Even  the 
recent  action  of  the  Attorney  General  in  Ala- 
bama to  strike  at  statewide  measures,  while 
welcome,  cannot  bring  redress  here  and  now. 
The  delays  inherent  in  test  cases,  where  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  must  ultimately  rule, 
make  sadly  pertinent  the  conunent  of  CThlef 
Justice  Eari  Warren  in  the  school  desegrega- 
tion casee:  "Justice  delayed  Is  Justice 
denied." 

Clearly,  the  heart  of  the  voting  problem 
liee  in  the  faot  that  the  machinery  for  en- 
forcing this  basic  right  is  in  the  hands  of 
State-appointed  officials  answerable  to  the 
very  people  who  believe  they  can  continue  to 
wield  power  in  the  South  only  so  long  as  the 
Negro  is  disfranchised.  No  matter  how  many 
loopholes  are  plugged,  no  matter  how  many 
irregularities  are  exposed.  It  is  plain  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  withdraw  this  con- 
trol from  the  States  or  else  set  up  machinery 
for  policing  it  effectively. 

The  patchwork  reforms  brought  about  by 
the  laws  of  1957,  1960.  and  1964  have  helped, 
but  the  denial  of  suffrage  has  gone  on  too 
long,  has  caused  too  deep  a  hurt  for  Negroes 
to  wait  out  the  time  required  by  slow,  piece- 
meal enforcement  procedures.  What  is 
needed  is  the  new  voting-rights  legislation 
promised  for  this  session  of  Congress. 

As  I  told  our  people  in  DaUas  County  2 
weeks  ago,  "We  are  going  to  bring  a  voting 
bill  into  being  in  the  streets  of  Selma.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  a  mandate  from  the  Amer- 
ican people.  He  must  go  out  and  get  a  voting 
bill  this  time  that  will  end  the  necessity  tot 
any  more  voting  bills." 

Certainly,  no  community  in  the  history  of 
the  Negro  struggle  has  responded  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  Selma  and  her  neighboring 
town  of  Marion,  Ala.     Where  Birmingham 


depended  laxgely  upon  students  and  iinem- 
]^oyed  adtdts.  Selma  has  Involved  fully  40 
percent  of  the  Negro  population  in  active 
demonstrations,  and  at  isast  half  of  the 
Negro  population  of  Marion  was  arrested  on 
one  day. 

Seldom  has  there  been  so  complete  a  repre- 
sentation of  every  facet  of  community  life. 
Teachers  and  students,  clergy  and  laity — all 
Joined  the  long  march  of  freedom.  This  is 
significant  because  it  means  that,  once  the 
demonstrations  are  over,  S  united  political 
organization  will  be  left  In  being  to  direct 
the  drive  for  votes  and  other  rights.  This 
could  well  be  the  pattern  of  the  future,  for 
it  is  plain  that  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  has 
given  new  confidence  to  the  nonviolent  move- 
ment. 

But  it  is  also  clear  that  the  voting  sections 
of  the  existing  act  are  inadequate,  as  I  have 
stressed  in  my  recent  meetings  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  I  urge  Congress  to  enact  a 
voting-rights  bill  including  these  basic  prin- 
ciples : 

1.  Registration  machinery  so  automatic 
that  it  eliminates  varying  standards  and  un- 
dixe  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  hostile 
State  registrars,  and  requires  only  elementary 
biographical  details  from  applicants.  This 
was  recommended  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  after  it  completed  its  studies  in 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  the  black  be.  . 

2.  The  abolition  of  literacy  tests  in  those 
areas  where  Negroes  have  been  disadvantaged 
by  generations  of  inferior,  segregated  educa- 
tion. 

3.  .^jpllcation  of  the  law  to  all  elections, 
Federal  and  State,  and  especially  to  local  elec- 
tions for  sheriff,  school  boards,  etc. 

4.  Enforcement  of  the  law  by  Federal  regis- 
trars appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the 
Preeldent. 

6.  Such  legislation,  while  directed  against 
oppressive  areas  like  Selma,  must  be  verastile 
enough  to  overcome  more  sophisticated  re- 
sistance in  cities  like  New  Orleans.  Chicago, 
New  York,  or  Miami. 

One  of  the  difficult  lessons  we  have  learned 
is  that  you  cannot  depend  ujxtn  American  In- 
stitutions to  function  without  pressure.  Any 
real  change  in  the  status  quo  dep>ends  on 
continued  creative  action  to  sharpen  the  con- 
science of  the  Nation  and  establish  a  climate 
in  which  even  the  most  recalcitrant  elements 
are  forced  to  admit  that  dx&nge  is  necessary. 

To  this  end,  we  are  committed  to  keep  up 
the  pressure  for  the  adoption  of  a  dvil  rights 
act  of  1966.  We  know  that  Americans  of 
goodwill  have  learned  that  no  nation  can 
long  continue  to  flourish  or  to  find  its  way 
to  a  better  society  while  it  allows  any  one 
of  its  citizens,  let  alone  vast  numbers  in  11 
Southern  States,  to  be  denied  the  right  to 
participate  In  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
privileges  of  democracy — the  right  to  vote. 

At  a  time  when  the  Supreme  Co\u-t  has 
said  that  the  law  of  the  land  demands  "one 
man,  one  vote,"  so  that  aH  State  legislatures 
may  be  democratically  structured.  It  would 
be  a  mockery  Indeed  If  this  were  not  fol- 
lowed without  delay  by  an  Insistence  upon 
"one  vote  for  every  man." 
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or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15. 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaks,  on  March  10  here  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  one  of  America's  most  distin- 
guished wwnen,  Mrs.  Agnes  K  Meyer, 


was  presented  with  the  1965  National 
Brotherhood  Award  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews. 

Mrs.  Meyer  is  the  chairman  of  the 
national  committee  for  the  support  of 
the  public  schools  and  is  the  widow  of 
Eugene  Meyer,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Washington  Post. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Labor 
Secretary  W.  WUlard  Wirtz.  A  tribute 
to  Mrs.  Meyer  was  given  by  Ambassador 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 

Mrs.  Meyer  was  honored  "for  her  nu- 
merous contributions  to  the  Nation  and 
to  all  communities  in  which  she  has 
lived,"  and  for  her  work  in  the  fields  of 
arts  and  letters,  education,  recreation, 
housing,  and  medical  care  and  her  efforts 
in  behalf  of  young  people. 

Mrs.  Meyer's  remarks  on  the  occasion 
of  the  award,  a  lucid  and  penetrating 
review    of    the   historical    and   ethical 
foundations  of  religious  freedom  in  the 
United  States,  are  reprinted  herewith: 
A  Call  fob  Law  and  OaoBa 
(By  Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Meyer) 
I  realize  how  difficult  it  la  when  one  for- 
eign  crisis  succeeds  another  to   devote  our 
attention  to  even  the  most  acute  domestic 
questions.    And  yet  the  Great  Society  which 
we  want  to  build  deserves  our  attention,  if 
only  ao  that  wo  may  be  strong  enough  to 
carry  out  our  heavy  International  commit- 
ments. 

If  I  have  any  criticism  to  make  of  your 
varioiis  efforts  to  achieve  better  mutual  tui- 
derstanding  between  religious  and  racial 
groups,  it  is  a  feeling  that  3^u  are  not  suf- 
ficiently Involved  in  the  acute,  bitter,  and 
irrational  conflicts  of  our  chaotic  society.  I 
am  thi-nking  only  of  such  conflicts  which 
concern  you  directly;  namely,  those  which 
involve  the  preservation  of  the  freedom  of 
religion.  For  I  see  in  the  vicious  criticisms 
of  the  Supreme  Court  for  its  recent  decisiouB 
keeping  prayers  and  Bible  reading  out  of  our 
public  school  system  not  so  much  a  threat 
to  the  Coiirt  as  to  religion  itself. 

No  freedom  is  more  preclOTia  than  religious 
freedom;  so  also  no  work  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  nobler  than  its  concern  that  though 
there  shall  be  no  establishment  at  religion, 
there  mtist  be  free  exercise  of  religion. 

I  accepted  the  great  honor  you  have  done 
me,  because  I  am  convinced  that  the  greatest 
single  service  your  interfalth  organization 
can  render  the  Nation  today  is  to  educate  the 
mind  and  conscience  of  o\ir  Nation  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  decisions  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  made  for  the  i>ast  20  years 
or  more  on  the  separation  of  chtirch  and 
state.  The  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  can  play  an  educational  role  of 
lasting  value  by  doing  even  more  to  explain 
and  publicize  the  Court  decisions.  Moreover, 
yours  Is  so  respected  a  nationwide  organiza- 
tion that  you  cotdd  be  more  effective  than 
any  other  voluntary  group  in  seeing  to  it 
that  these  Court  decisions  are  obeyed 
throughout  the  land. 

There  is  one  major  reason  why  the  Court 
has  been  attacked  with  such  frenzy  and 
bigotry  for  Its  decisions  to  keep  the  clergy 
out  of  our  public  schools  and  to  forbid 
religious  ceremonies  in  the  classrooms. 

The  attacks  reflect  the  insecurity  of  life 
today;  they  are  manifestations  of  deep- 
seated  fears.  This  is  understandable  when 
even  strong,  well-integrated  personalities  are 
disturbed  not  only  by  the  threat  of  Com- 
munist aggression  but  by  the  social  revolu- 
tion that  Is  daUy  transforming  our  life  here 
at  home.  As  the  average  individual  looks 
about  for  some  kind  of  moral  support  he 
clings  to  religion,  frequently  of  a  very  super- 
ficial nature;  Indeed,  many  Americans  behave 
as  if  God  were  an  America  flrster  who  is 
sure  to  protect  His  chosen  people  if  only 
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we  invoke  His  name  often  enough,  preferably 
m  public.  The  tendency  of  Americans  to 
Eee  reUgion  in  this  primitive  and  practical 
manner  is  by  no  means  a  new  manifestation. 
Bryce,  the  historian,  said  long  ago.  "They 
I  the  Americans]  deem  the  general  acceptance 
of  Christianity  to  be  one  main  source  of 
their  national  prosperity,  and  their  nation 
as  a  special  object  of  the  Divine  lavor." 

People  who  have  such  a  naive  concept  of 
religion  take  out  their  emotional  response 
to  the  recent  prayer  and  Bible  reading  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  by  shouting 
that  the  Court  has  become  atheistic,  by 
throwing  things  at  the  Chief  Justice,  or  by 
Introducing  in  the  Congress  a  constitutional 
amendment  permitting  prayers  and  Bible 
reading  in  the  public  schools.  But  whether 
these  people  are  just  crackpots  or  honorable 
Senators,  their  violent  reactions  are  due 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  know 
the  long  history  of  separation  of  church 
and  state  nor  its  significance  to  the  freedom 
of  religion  and  the  unity  of  a  country  with 
niany  creeds,  races,  and  languages.  More- 
over, most  of  these  voclf  erlous  enemies  of  the 
Court  have  not  even  read  Its  decisions  on 
the  meaning  of  the  first  amendment  which 
have  been  handed  down  for  the  past  25 
years — nor  can  they  have  studied  the  last 
notable  judicial  pronouncements  in  the 
Murray  Schempp  case  on  school  prayer  and 
Bible  reading. 

This  is  the  great  difficulty  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  confronts  in  this  emotional  and 
IrratiosMkI  era,  that  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans respond  to  its  historical  and  lucid  ex- 
planations of  the  Importance  and  slgnficance 
of  the  first  amendment  without  having 
siudled  its  pronouncements.  They  react  like 
the  feUow  wlio  said,  'T>on't  give  me  any 
l.vcts.  I've  made  up  my  mind."  And  at  that 
point,  precisely,  the  National  Conference  of 
ChristlanB  and  Jews  is  presented  with  a  sol- 
emn responsibility  If  you  are  seriously  In- 
terested in  furthering  the  stabUlty  of  our 
social  structure  and  mutual  vinderstandlng 
between  our  numerous  religious  sects.  If 
more  thinking  people  merely  read  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  in  the  Murray-Schempp 
c.^se  as  rendered  by  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  a 
Presb3rterian,  and  the  concvurlng  opinion  of 
Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  a  Catholic,  much  of  the 
cr^reless  abuse  heaped  upon  our  highest 
court  would  disappear.  To  be  sure,  a  short 
Eiimmary  of  these  decisions  appeared  in  the 
press  the  day  after  they  were  handed  down — 
Just  enough  information  to  arouse  the  ire 
of  our  religious  fanatics  but  not  sufficient  to 
educate  the  rational  people  on  the  Important 
contributions  the  Court  is  making  to  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation. 

I  suggest  concentrating  your  efforts  on 
publicizing  these  two  decisions  because  that 
of  Mr.  Justice  Clark  gives  a  history  of  the 
f.rst  amendment  beginning  with  Its  roots  In 
our  colonial  era  when  Roger  Williams  fought 
for  religious  liberty  and  the  revolutionary 
era  when  the  great  words  of  Madison  and 
Jefferson  came  to  be  incorporated  not  only 
in  the  Federal  Constitution  but  subse- 
c  ;ently  In  most  of  our  State  constitutions. 
^hereafter  Justice  Clark  outlines  the  prin- 
c  pal  decisions  on  the  subject  for  the  i>ast 
hundred  years  quoting  paragraphs  from 
n.riny  of  the  most  salient  decisions  made  by 
d:  tlngulshed  members  of  the  Court  in  the 
p:  St.  Set  in  that  illuminating  and  per- 
E  .  isive  background,  his  final  argument  can- 
K  a  be  resisted  when  he  concludes  concern- 
in::  Bible  reading  In  the  schools:  "In  the 
li;ht  of  the  history  of  the  first  amendment 
ar.d  of  our  cases  interpreting  and  applying 
It':  requirements,  we  hold  that  the  practices 
at  issue  and  the  laws  requiring  them  are 
u :  constltuUonal." 

Very  Important  in  the  Clark  opinion  was 
t!.f!  fact  that  the  Justice,  speaking  for  the 
C  urt,  said:  "This  Court  has  rejected  im- 
equlvocally  the  contention  that  the  estab- 
lishment clause  forbids  only  governmental 
prclerence  of  one  religion  over  another."    In 


support  of  this  contention  Justice  Clark 
quotes  Justice  Jackson  and  accepts  the  his- 
torical Interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
religious  establishment  laid  down  by  the 
late  great  Justice  Rutledge  In  his  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  Everson  bus  case.  Justice 
Rutledge,  with  the  approval  of  Justices 
Frankfurter,  Jackson,  and  Burton,  firmly 
rejected  the  view,  which  previously  had  been 
gaining  headway,  that  the  first  amendment 
was  designed  only  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  a  single  church  but  not  to  prevent 
tax  support  to  religion  if  aU  churches  were 
treated  alike. 

In  the  words  of  Justice  Rutledge:  "The 
first  amendment's  purpose  was  •  •  •  to 
create  a  complete  and  permanent  separation 
of  the  sphere  of  religious  activity  and  civil 
authority  by  comprehensively  forbidding 
every  form  of  public  aid  or  support  for  reli- 
gion." This  quotetion  asumes  a  new  dignity 
now  that  it  has  been  given  the  approval  of 
the  whole  Court. 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan  in  his  concurring 
decision  supplements  the  historical  approach 
of  Justice  Clark  In  many  important  ways. 
He  meets  tactfully  the  argument  whether  the 
architects  of  the  first  amendment  under- 
stood the  prohibition  against  "any  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion"  to 
teach  devotional  exercises  in  the  public 
schools.  Instead  of  getting  embroield  in  the 
question  of  what  Madison  and  Jefferson  had 
in  mind,  he  states,  "A  more  fruitful  Inquiry 
is  whether  the  practices  (Bible  reading  and 
prayers)  here  challenged  threaten  those  con- 
sequences which  the  Pramers  deeply  feared, 
whether  in  short  ttiey  tend  to  promote  that 
type  of  interdependence  between  religion 
and  state  which  the  first  amendment  was 
designed  to  prevent."  "Our  task."  he  says, 
"is  to  translate  the  majestic  generalities  of 
the  Bill  of  Righte.  conceived  as  part  of  the 
pattern  of  liberal  government  In  the  18th 
century,  into  concrete  restralnte  on  officials 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  20th 
century." 

Justice  Brennan  carefully  analyzes  the 
great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  our 
public  schools  and  the  diverse  religious  com- 
position of  the  country.  In  the  face  of  such 
profound  changes,  practices  which  may  have 
been  objectionable  to  no  one  in  the  time  at 
Madison  and  Jefferson,  he  says,  may  today 
be  highly  offensive  to  many  persons,  the 
deeply  devout  and  the  nonbelievables  alike. 
In  the  Justice's  words,  "Our  use  of  the  his- 
tory of  their  times  must  limit  itself  to  broad 
purposes  not  speciflc  practices." 

Then  he  defines  the  meaning  of  the  public 
schools  as  a  imique  public  function  which  all 
Americans  cherish: 

"The  training  of  American  citizens  In  an 
atmosphere  free  of  parochial,  divisive,  or 
separatist  influences  of  any  sort — an  atmos- 
phere in  which  children  may  assimilate  a 
heritage  common  to  all  American  groups  and 
religions.  This  Is  a  heritage  neither  thelstlc 
nor  atheistic  but  simply  civic  and  patriotic." 

These  are  noble  words,  my  friends,  and  it 
makes  me  especially  happy  that  they  were 
pronounced  by  a  Catholic  jurist. 

After  a  brilliant  analysis  of  every  aspect 
of  the  controversy  over  religion  in  the  public 
schools.  Justice  Brennan  points  out:  "Thus 
the  basic  principle  upon  which  our  decision 
last  year  in  Engel  v.  Vitale  (the  New  York 
regents  prayer)  necessarily  rested  and  which 
we  reaffirm  today,  can  hardly  be  thought  to 
be  novel  or  radical."  And  finally  after  a 
careful  review  of  opposing  arguments,  Jtistlce 
Brennan  reiterates  arguments  that  the  prin- 
ciples the  Court  affirms  In  the  Murray 
Schempp  decision  are  neither  novel  nor  rad- 
ical. "They  are  in  truth,"  he  says,  "as  old 
as  the  Republic  itself." 

The  two  major  opinions  by  Justices  Clark 
and  Brennan  taken  together  are  a  masterly 
and  comprehensive  review  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem as  to  why  ch\irch  and  state  must  be  kept 
apart  by  a  "wall  of  separation."  They  are 
Indeed  statesmanlike  utterances  of  the  first 


magnitude  with  which  all  Americans  Inter- 
ested In  the  national  welfare  should  be  ac- 
quainted. 

I  feel  Justified  In  asking  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews  to  give  wide- 
spread publicity  to  these  historical  docu- 
ments because  they  are  as  truly  a  protection 
of  religious  liberty  as  they  are  a  protection 
of  the  state  from  religious  domination.  Mr. 
Justice  Brennan  makes  very  clear,  "What 
the  Court  has  consistently  sought  to  ex- 
potind  are  the  religious  gxiarantees  of  the 
first  amendment."  Thxis  an  Interfaith  group 
such  as  yours  should  have  a  primary  Interest 
in  making  this  clear  to  your  coreligionists.- 
and  to  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 

Then  this  all-prevailing  ignorant,  rabble- 
rotising  nonsense  that  we  have  a  godless 
"atheistic"  Supreme  Court  would  cease. 
That  in  itself  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  grave 
importence  for  it  is  antisocial  propaganda 
of  a  dangerous  nature.  Every  citizen  has  the 
right  to  criticize  the  GovoTiment,  including 
the  courts,  !f  it  is  done  on  a  rational  basis. 
But  in  these  hysterical  attacks  upon  our 
highest  Cotirt,  religious  leaders  should  bear 
In  mind  that  disrespect  for  the  law  leads  to 
anarchy. 

We  must  also  face  the  fact  that  exposition 
to  the  orders  of  the  Court  will  continue  al- 
though its  mandate  to  keep  religion  out  of 
the  public  schools  has  been  reinforced  by 
many  State  supreme  court  decisions  to  the 
same  effect,  the  latest  very  notable  case  being 
that  of  the  Florida  court  which  la  very  simi- 
lar to  the  Murray  Schempp  case.  Obviously 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
State  courts  will  not  lotpteoMct  lliemselTes. 
Widespread  hostile  reactions  hav*  occurred 
In  certain  sections  of  our  country  even  from 
high  officials.  They  will  have  to  be  reminded 
that  they  have  teken  an  oath  of  office  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution  and  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  spoken  and  ordered  genuine  neu- 
trality in  respect  to  religion  in  every  Amer- 
ican public  school  throughout  the  land.  Who 
can  do  this  more  legitlmattiy  than  an  Inter- 
faith group  such  as  yours? 

Since  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tions  and  Jews  Is  a  nationwide  organiza- 
tion It  can  render  an  inunense  service  to  law 
and  order  if  yoxu  local  members  are  will- 
ing to  confront  any  offending  school  board 
with  the  printed  ruling  of  the  Court. 

There  are  also  powerful  rightwlng  organi- 
zations whose  evil  machinations  you  will 
have  to  oppose.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
often  been  criticized  before  but  always  on  a 
high  plane.  It  has  remained  for  our  violent 
era  to  produce  so  scurrilous  a  campaign  as 
the  billboards  of  the  Birchltes  denouncing 
the  Chief  Justice  and  calling  for  his  Im- 
peachment. Such  behavior  Is  unworthy  of 
Americans,  a  disgrace  to  our  whole  nation. 
Since  the  Court  has  no  police  power  to  de- 
fend itself  it  mtist  rely  on  public  opinion, 
on  the  positive  action  of  self-respecting 
citizens  who  will  not  tolerate  attacks  which, 
though  they  cannot  hurt  the  Cotu-t,  do  ir- 
reparable damage  to  the  quality  of  American 
thought  and  life.  We  have  been  boasting  of 
late  of  our  cultural  progress.  A  nation 
which  tolerates  these  benighted  manifesta- 
tions reveals  that  it  Is  not  even  civilized 
much  less  cultured.  It  is  for  you  to  raise 
the  high  wind  of  public  indignation  which 
will  blow  these  disgraceful  billboards  off  the 
Nation's  landscape. 

Not  as  vicious  but  equally  insidious  Ls 
the  influence  of  many  honest  but  thought- 
less citizens  who  say,  "What's  the  fuss  all 
about'  It  can't  hurt  the  children  to  say 
prayers  in  the  public  schools,  and  it  might 
do  some  good.  And  after  all  they  don't  have 
to  pray  if  they  don't  want  to." 

To  this  superficiality  of  thinking  you  need 
only  quote  the  Court  which  here  as  so  often 
relies  heavily  on  Madison's  bill  of  remon- 
strance, "It  Is  no  defense  to  urge  that  the 
religious  practices  may  be  relatively  minor 
encroachments  on  the  first  amendment." 
The  breach  of  neutrality  that  Is  today  a 
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trickling  stream  may  all  too  soon  become  a  so.     These  people    are   understandably 

raging  torrent  and.  In  the  words  of  Madison,  concerned    about    the    mounting    public 

"it  is  proper  to  take  alarm  at  the  first  expert-  ^^^^   ^  much  deficit  spending,  and  the' 

ment  on  our  UtKsrtles."  constant  growth  of  big  Government  in 

tuITtrof  ^'e  NaUoV^on^en^^^of  S;:  Washington  at  the  expense  of  local  self- 

tlans  and  Jews— to  elucidate  t(x  the  public  government. 

that  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  of  church  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues,  and 

and  state  are  not  an  Invention  of  the  recent  all  others,  to  heed  the  Views  thus  ex- 

Justlces.  but.  Instead,  breathe  new  life  Into  pressed  by  a  constituency  that  is  aroused 

the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers.    And  no  less  ^^^^  concerned  about  their  Government 

important,  we  '^"s*,  P'ri'l^^ff 5ln°L^^     and  the  future  of  our  country, 
law  m  the  local  public  schools  of  aU  com-  n,,ocHnnQ  and   thp  rp<>ulK  nf  the 

munities    in    order    that    these    trickling         The  questions  and  the  results  oi  ine 
streams   of   opposition   do   not   gather   force      tabulation  follow : 

and  become  a  raging  torrent.  1.  Right-to-work    laws:    Section    14(b)    of 

If  you  do  not  act — who  wUl?  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  permits  States  to  enact 

laws  prohibiting  compulsory  unionism  as  a 
—^^^^^^-^-^  condition    for    employment     (right- to-work 

laws) .    Nineteen  States,  including  Texas,  now 

1VL.»  »!..  P..«.»l.  A»  Tk:nlr;n<r      An«w»r«      have  such  laws.    The  Presidaat  has  asked  the 
What  the  People  Are  Thinking— Answers     ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^p^^,  g^^^i^^  i^^^) .  the  purpose 

to  a  Pablic  Opinion  Poll  of  which  would  be  to  invalidate  the  States' 

right-to-work  laws. 

Are  vou   in   favor  of  repealing  Ecction  14 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  (b)?    " 

OP  PcTcent 

HON.  0.  c.  FISHER  J;^:^:::::::::::::::::::^^^:::^  JJ 

OF  TEXAS  Undecided 3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  g.  Aid  to  Appalachia:  In  addition  to  the 
Monday.  March  15,  1965  antipoverty  and  other  programs  now  in  ef- 
*'  feet,  the  President  has  asleed   the  Congress 
Mr.  FISHER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  to  authorize  a  special  Federal  aid  program 
sent  questionnaires  to  every  registered  for  Appalachia   (consisting  of   ii  states — 
voter  in  the  district  I  represent,  cover-  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  west  Virginia.  Maryland. 
ing  nine  important  current  issues.     The  Virginia.    Kentucky.   Tennessee    North    and 
responses    were    tremendous,    and    f^-  ^^3^,?-°^ ofTb;i\%r2imonX^ArtJ 
nish  a  dependable  and   accurate  cross  *  ;;°  ^he  program  calls  for  additional  high- 
section  of  public  opinion  on  the  subjects  ^^^    construction,    more    hospitals,    public 
included,  in  the  27-county  Texas  district,  works,  agriculture  and  mining  assisunce, 

It  is  believed  this  represents  the  first  etc.                                     i 

complete   poU   of   a   district    this   year.  Are  you  in  favor  of  this?    | 

Tabulation  of  the  returns  has  now  been  Percent 

completed.     The  results  should,   under    Yes 23 

the  circumstances,  be  of  particular  in-    No ^ 

terest  as  an  indicator  of  public  opinion    Undecided 

at  the  grassroots  level.  3.  immigration :  The  Preeldent  has  called 

It  is  significant,  for  example,  that  in  for   the  repeal   of   our   40-year-old   nation^ 

that  27-county  district  83  out  of  every  origins  quota  ,«y«*ff^  ,;^5l,^^"^^ 

100  are  opposed  to  a  medicare  program  Srat°^SSh^?r  TV^r^  P-^e 

to  be  financed  by  an  increase  m  social  ^  ^^^  national  originB  group,  as  of  1920 ; 

security  taxes.  and  for  nonquota  admissions  of  people  from 

Eighty-six  out  of  every  one  hundred  Jamaica.  Trinidad  and  Tob»go. 

in  that  large  district  oppose  repeal  of  Are  you  in  favor  of  this?                  percent 

section  14(b)   of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,    y^g       _  13 

thus  favoring  right-to-work  laws.  N0-..--V------' ----- ♦ "^8 

Another  interesting  reaction  relates  to     undecided ^-    9 

the  President's  proposed  changes  in  our  ^  ^^^j^  ^^.  ^q  y^^  brieve  the  Federal 

immigration  laws.    By  an  overwhelming  Government  sliould  spend  more  or  less  money 

majority   of   78   percent   the   people   in  to  aid  local  problems  of  transportation,  wel- 

that  area  oppose  scrapping  our  tradi-  fare,  housing,  etc.?              |                percent 

tional  national  origins  quota  system,  and     ^^^^  I 14 

the  other  proposed  changes.  Less/-/.--'-"' -V-' -------- --  66 

Had  the  people  in  the  21st  District  of    Present  level — -  53 

Texas  had  their  way  about  it  the  mam-  (Note. — A  number  of  these  answers  were 

moth  Appalachia  aid  project  would  have  qualified.) 

been  soundly  defeated.     They  oppose  it  5.  Aid  to  education :  The  president  has  pro- 

by  a  ratio  of  67  to  23,  with  10  percent  posed  a  5-year  Federal  aid  plan  for  pubUc 

iinHprirtPri  and    private    schools    and    colleges,    costing 

r^r^             ,     ^           ,^                  ^               _*  $1.2  billion  the  first  year.     This  would  In- 

The  people  down  there  want  no  part  elude  teacher  salary  and  clAssroom  construc- 

of  additional  Federal  aid  to  education,  tlon  for  some  elementary  and  secondary  pub- 

as  shown  by  the  tabulation.  Uc  schools;  aid  for  nurseries  and  klndergar- 

Sixty-nine  percent  of  them  think  the  tens:  aid  for  upgrading  school  libraries;  aid 

Federal  Government  should  do  more  re-  f°  fl"^'^^^^,  "^Pj^^^^J^^'.^Arf  ?oSL7i 

search  in  the  field  of  birth  control,  and  J^S^y  ^J^^rnSf  alffS-^i^tS.s°^r4S 

the  dissemination  of  such  knowledge  to  j^g  workshops,  science  labs,  and  participation 

those  who  desire  it.  in  "supplemental"  centers  lor  public.  chiu^;h- 

I  am  indebted  to  my  constituents  for  supported  and  other  private  schools, 

their  cooperation  in  making  this  survey  Do  you  favoc  Federal  aid  for  teachers' 

such    a    success.      The    returns    include  salaries?                                                  percent 

thousands  of  comments  on  various  topics,    Yes --  25 

such  as  foreign  aid — which  they  think     No 69 

should  be  reduced,  and  I  think  correctly     undecided • 


Are  you  In  favor  of  Federal  aid  for  school 
construction?  Percent 

Yes 39 

No 54 

Undecided 7 

Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  for  ohurch- 
supported  and  other  private  schools?  pg^ggjj^ 

Yes 11 

No 84 

Undecided 5 

6.  Medicare:  Do  you  favor  the  Presidents 
compulsory  plan  for  hospital  and  nursing 
home  care  for  persons  65  or  older,  to  be 
financed  by  an  increase  in  tax  on  payrolls, 
under  the  social  security  system,  at  a  cost 
of  $2  billion  the  first  year? 

Percait 

Yes 13 

No 83 

Undecided 4 

7.  Kerr-Mllls  medicare:  Six  years  ago  the 
Congress  authorized  a  joint  Federal-State 
plan  to  help  finance  the  cost  of  both  hjs- 
pital  and  medical  bills  for  the  needy  over  65, 
administered  by  the  States.  Many  States. 
Including  Texas,  has  adopted  this  plan. 

Do  you  prefer  the  Kerr-Mills  plan  over  the 
President's  plan  as  set  forth  In  question  6? 

Percent 

Tes 80 

No 12 

Undecided 8 

Do  you  favor  both  plans?  Percen  t 

Yes 8 

No 71 

Undecided 21 

8.  Do  you  thinJE  Federal  expenditures  dur- 
ing a  fiscal  year  should  be  limited  to  Federal 
revenues  collected  for  that  period? 

Percen t 

Yes 84 

No 9 

Undecided 7 

9.  Birth  control:  Having  in  mind  the  prob- 
lem posed  by  population  explosion,  do  you 
think  the  Federal  Government  should  do 
more  In  scientific  research  for  birth  control 
techniques,  with  results  to  be  made  availa- 
ble to  those  who  seek  more  knowledge  on  the 
subject? 

Percent 

Yes 69 

No 22 

Undecided 9 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  PENNSYLVANIA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  are  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  who 
have  watched  the  territory  of  Guam  de- 
velop particularly  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Organic  Act  in  1950  are  always 
interested  in  ways  in  which  the  islands 
economic  conditions  may  be  improved. 

A  few  days  ago  Rear  Adm.  Horace  V. 
Bird,  USN,  Commander,  Naval  Forces 
Marianas,  addressed  members  of  the 
Guam  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  urged 
them  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  is- 
land's free  port  status  and  to  meet  the 
present  competitive  prices  of  business 
in  such  places  as  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and 


Manila.    Excerpts  from  Admiral  Bird's 
address  as  recorded  in  the  February  25, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Guam  Daily  News  are 
as  follows: 
Take  Pdll  Advantage  or   Free  Port — Brno 

Rear  Adm.  Horace  V.  Bird  yesterday  urged 
Guam's  merchants  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  island's  remarkable  free  port  status 
and  meet  the  present  com]>etltlve  prices  of 
businesses  in  such  places  as  Japan.  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  Philippines. 

He  told  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  a 
speech  at  the  Surf  Club  that  there  Is  a 
tremendous  mUltazy  payroU  here  and  any 
local  shop  that  "honestly  meets  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  or  PhUippine  prices"  would  find  the 
military  consumer  beating  a  path  to  its 
door. 

BROADER   SCALE 

On  a  broader  scale,  he  said,  "suppose  that 
to  180  million  Americans,  Guam  establishes 
a  reputation  of  selling  imported  goods,  orien- 
tal and  otherwise,  at  prices  that  compare  to 
Djakarta,  Bangkok,  Manila,  Hong  Kong, 
Kaha,  or  Tokyo.  The  American  housewife 
v-tll  be  boarding  those  Pan  Am  planes  in  great 
numbers  to  Guam,"  as  they  do  now  to  Gan- 
der, Newfoundland;  Shannon,  Ireland;  Ti- 
juana, Mexico;  and  Panama  City,  "all  of 
which  are  free  ports." 

"Think  this  over  carefully,  particularly  you 
merchants  sitting  here."  he  said. 

In  a  15-page  address — "the  longest  I  have 
ever  made" — the  commander.  Naval  Forces, 
Marianas  gave  his  views,  as  an  individual 
citizen  and  as  a  military  commander,  on 
Guam's  economic  jK>tentiaI.  He  touched  on 
a  number  of  development  possibilities  for  the 
territory.  Including  tourism,  trade,  agricul- 
ture, transportation,  and  commerce,  and  their 
relationships  to  the  military  here. 
daily  spending 

Bird  said  the  Navy's  "daily  disbursement 
which  goes  Into  the  hands  of  the  local  citi- 
zenry, clvUlan  and  military,  here  Is  $266,000." 
or  $97,100,000  a  year.  He  said  he  recently 
conducted  a  poll  on  what  the  average  military 
famUy  in  Guam  spends  on  a  typical  flight  to 
Hong  Kong  or  Japan,  and  added: 

My  findings  were  astonishing:  The  aver- 
age military  family  on  a  4-day  trip  to  Hong 
Kong  spends  in  the  neighborhood  of  9800. 
Why  does  this  money  not  flow  into  Guam's 
economy? 

•'Some  of  your  stores  are  air  conditioned 
and  strictly  modem.  Th^^have  an  interest- 
ing range  of  items  <m>^e  from  Hong  Kong 
tailoring  to  assort  china  from  Japan. 
Souvenirs  from  tire  island  and  other  lands 
of  Micronesia  ar^  also  avaUable.  But  we 
need  more  oK^ls.  lots  more.  And,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  your  retaU  prices  zntist 
be  in  line  with  or  comparable  with  prices  in 
J.ipan,  Hong  Kong,  and  the  Philippines." 
OPEN  area 

Prefacing  his  discussion  on  tourism.  Bird 
ncted  that  Guam  was  a  restricted  area  2 
years  ago.  "but  no  more,  thank  goodness." 

■  It  is  as  open  as  Texas,  and  the  tourists 
are  soon  going  to  find  this  out,"  he  said. 

He  said  although  Typhoon  Karen  retarded 
progress  considerably,  "the  pathways  are  wide 
ofien  for  taking  many  giant  steps  toward 
creating  a  booming  totirlst  industry.  Moves 
are  now  underway  to  provide  adequate  hotel 
niKl  transportation  and  accommodations. 
Distance  is  no  longer  a  barrier  as  it  was  a  few 
decades  ago.  Guam  is  within  hours  by  air 
to  any  point  in  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

BARELY   TAPPED 

But  the  island's  recreational  potential  "has 
barely  been  tapped,"  Bird  said,  and  there  are 
m.my  beauty  spots  and  beaches  that  are 
n.^tural  tourist  attractions.  He  mentioned 
Talofofo  Palls,  Umatac  Bay  and  Cocoe  Island 
where  he  said  a  recreation  center  could  be 
developed  "when  the  Coast  Guard  leaves." 

He    commended    the   efforts   oi    the    local 


tourist  bureau,  adding  that  "I  have  pledged 
the  Navy's  fuUest  support  and  we  are  work- 
ing with  the  bureau  daily." 

On  other  topics.  Bird  had  this  to  say : 
Transportation 

Guam  now  is  on  a  major  airline  route  from 
east  to  west,  and  could  be  the  central  hub 
of  a  north-south  airline  between  Tokyo  and 
Australia.  The  new  civilian  i^  terminal  to 
be  erected  on  land  recently  turned  over  to 
the  government  of  Guam  by  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  a  miUlon -dollar  project. 

Seawise,  there  has  been  a  buUdup  in 
shipping  with  four  scheduled  shipping  lines 
serving  the  territory,  and  it  wUl  continue 
to  increase  because  commerce  will  come  to 
Guam. 

Agriculture 

Once  the  backbone  of  Island  economy,  it 
was  submerged  by  a  mUltary  economy  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  and  Is  emerging  slowly. 
"In  order  to  exchange  farm  produce  with 
other  nations,  oiir  agricultural  experiments 
presently  \mderway  should  be  stepped  up." 

Recreation 

"For  oiu-  military  conuxiTinity  alone,  Guam 
needs  many  more  recreation  faculties  and 
I  mean  all  kinds."  He  suggested  an  amuse- 
ment park,  a  marina,  charter  boate  for  fly- 
ing and  shelling,  more  conducted  tours. 

"Any  kind  of  good  recreation  f acmtlea  wm 
do  well  because,  gentleman,  here  is  my  big 
point — ^I  have  been  talking  about  toiuism 
primarUy  as  we  customarily  think  of  it — 
people  from  the  States  coming  through 
Gtiam.  But  did  you  ever  Btop  to  realize 
that  Guam  has  a  buUt-ln  tourist  population 
of  over  20.000  in  the  mUitary  alone?  I'm  a 
tourist.  General  Ohlke  is  a  toiirlst.  And  the 
mUltary  people  have  ready  money  in  their 
pocket  which  they  would  love  to  spend  In 
yotu-  sh<^»  and  In  your  recreation  faclUtles. 
And  I  woiUd  prefer  they  spend  It  here  than 
in  Hong  Kong." 

DEFENSE   ROLE 

Turning  to  Guam's  defense  role,  Admiral 
Bird  said  the  Island  "is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance as  a  mUltary  base  between  the  con- 
tinental United  States  and  the  Far  East." 
with  its  strategic  location — "only  1.600  miles 
from  oxir  operating  bases  on  the  western 
rim  of  the  Pacific,  Japan,  Okinawa  and  the 
PhlUpplnes." 

"Available  here  are  all  the  natural  assets 
and  faculties  needed  to  make  up  a  complete 
naval  complex,"  he  said.  "Guam  is  the  one 
piece  of  American  soU  in  the  Western  Pacific 
with  a  good  deepwater  harbor,  suflBclent  land 
for  air  bases,  and  the  repair  and  storage  fa- 
cilities that  would  be  needed  to  support  a 
fleet  operation  •   •   • ." 

Bird  said  the  Navy  also  Is  assisting  in  the 
construction  of  the  commercial  port  project. 
He  said  the  ammunition  wharf  Is  bemg 
moved  to  the  outer  i>art  of  the  breakwater 
and  the  Coast  Guard  is  vacating  Cabras  Is- 
land. 

"By  relocating  the  ammunition  wharf,  a 
two  million  dollar  project  on  the  Navy's  part, 
the  commercial  port  wUl  be  given  necessary 
ammunition  clearance  distances."  he  said. 

Bird  also  listed  a  number  of  school  pro- 
grams negotiated  by  OICC  contractors,  and 
added: 

"All  in  all.  gentlemen,  our  active  construc- 
tion outlay  amounts  to  $62.9  million  and 
future  proposed  construction  amoimts  to 
$42.7  million,  for  a  total  figure  of  $105.6  mil- 
lion." 

HOtrsING    NEEDS 

Bird  stressed  in  his  speech  the  Navys 
housing  needs  which  he  termed  "most  ur- 
gent." and  which  has  "become  critical"  with- 
in the  past  few  months.  He  said  the  sit- 
uation was  the  result  of  recent  arrival  of 
260  new  families  of  Proteus  personnel,  and 
75  more  famUles  are  waiting  in  the  mainland 
for  accommodations  to  become  availab'.c 
here. 


He  said  it  is  the  Navy's  poUcy  to  rely  on 
the  civilian  commxinity  f(»-  family  housing 
"and  I  call  on  you  •  •  •  to  fulfill  our  require- 
ments. I  also  promise  you  that  If  enough 
satisfactory  housing  is  provided  for  use  by 
mmtary  families  at  a  reascmable  cost,  addi- 
tional Govemment-o'wned  housing  will  not 
be  required. 

On  the  military's  food  requirements,  he 
said  most  of  the  Navy's  needs  are  brought  in 
from  the  mainland  or  HawaU. 

"The  majority  of  our  needs,"  he  said,  "such 
as  milk,  fresh  vegetables,  and  meat,  could 
be,  and  should  be,  produced  locally.  This  Is 
an  area  In  which  your  agrlctilture  experts  are 
vrtally  important.  If  the  farmers  here  ootild 
produce  enough  quality  food  to  stock  our 
messes  and  commissaries,  I  dare  say  the  agri- 
culture economy  woiUd  expand. 

MARGIN   IN    PRICKS 

"But  untU  such  time  as  you  can  produce 
enough  food  to  fulflU  mUitajy  requirements, 
and  as  long  as  there  exists  such  a  large  mar- 
gin in  prices,  the  mmtary  wm  naturaUy  be 
compelled  to  continue  Its  present  system  of 
food  acquisition." 

Answering  what  he  termed  "rumors  of 
questions  such  as  "Why  is  the  admiral  stick- 
ing his  noee  into  Guam's  economic  develop- 
ment'?" Bird  said  his  "honest  answer  Is  very 
simple.  Any  expcmslon  of  Guam  Is  good  for 
emergency  expansion  oif  the  mmtary." 

"It  has  been,  and  wm  continue  to  (l>e) ,  the 
Navy's  job  to  not  only  defend  our  Nation 
but  to  also  take  every  possible  measure  in 
supporting  the  success  of  Guam  as  an  eco- 
nomic and  commerce  trading  point  as  well  as 
a  tourist  attraction  In  the  Pacific." 


Resolatioii  Adopted  by  Nationalities 
Coordinating  G>mmittce  of  Detroit, 
Mich. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  IdCBIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  IS.  1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Nationalities  Coordi- 
nating Committee  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  on 
February  7,  1965.  The  text  of  the 
resolution  follows: 

RESOLUnOK   BY  Naxionalities  Coordinatinc 
CouMiTTEE  or  Dethoit.  Mich. 

Whereas  only  a  small  nimiber  of  the  per- 
sons who  participated  in  the  genocidal  war 
crimes  committed  by  the  Nazis  have  been 
brought  to  trial;  and 

Whereas  West  German  Prosecutor  Hans- 
Joachim  Kugler  has  estimated  that  it  would 
take  100  specialists  a  year  to  search  through 
Just  the  U.S.  Army's  archives  of  Nazi  German 
dcx:uments  at  Alexandria,  Va.;  and 

Whereas  there  are  immense  repositories  of 
Incriminating  documents  in  Israel,  Poland, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  other  countries  still  to 
be  examined:  and 

Whereas  there  would  not  be  sufficient  time 
to  examine  these  archives  before  May  8. 
1965,  when  the  statute  off  limitations  is  to 
go  into  effect;  and 

Whereas,  under  articles  25  and  139  of  the 
West  German  Federal  Constitution,  the 
principles  of  international  law  are  to  take 
precedence  over  the  laws  of  the  German 
Federal  Republic;  and 

Whereas  international  law  holds  that  war 
rr*mes  egalnst  humanity,  genocidal  acts  and 
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such,  cannot  be  regarded  In  the  category 
of  ordinary  crimes  and  are  not  subject  to  a 
statute  of  limitations;  and 

Whereas  this  principle  was  affirmed  at  the 
Nxiremberg  trials,  and  by  the  Potsdam 
agreement  of  Aug\ist  2.  1945,  in  which  It  was 
pledged  that  war  criminals  and  all  those  who 
took  part  In  the  planning  and  carrying  out 
of  Nazi  measures  which  Involved  or  resulted 
In  war  crimes  were  to  be  arrested  and  brought 
to  Justice;  and 

Whereas  other  nations,  among  them 
France,  Belgium.  Poland,  Hungary,  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  Israel,  have  eliminated  the 
statute  of  limitations  on  war  crimes;  and 

Whereas  West  Germany  can  also  eliminate 
the  statute  of  limitations  on  Nazi  war  crimes 
without  conflict  with  its  Constitution;   and 

Whereas  West  Germany  has  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
bring  every  Nazi  war  criminal  to  trial  and 
Jiistlce;  and 

Whereas  world  public  opinion  has  urged 
the  elimination  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions by  West  Germany:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  go  on  record  as  endors- 
ing this  seiitlment  and  alining  ourselves 
with  It;  and  fvu-ther  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  West  German 
Government  to  rescind  Its  decision  to  apply 
a  statute  of  limitations  on  Nazi  war  crimes 
effective  May  8,  1965.  and  that  instead  it  ex- 
tend the  period  for  at  least  10  years  cw 
without  limitation:  and  fiu-ther  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  use  his  good  ofBces  In 
this  regard  and  up>on  Congress  to  act  also; 
and  further  be  It 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Ambassador  of  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Congress- 
men. 
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HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  MEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15.  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  re- 
turning to  the  United  States  from  his 
trip  to  Vietnam,  Mr.  Lucian  C.  Warren, 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Cou- 
rier-Express, Buffalo.  N.y.,  stopped  at 
Hong  Kong. 

Part  XIV  of  his  report,  covering  his 
observations  in  this  city  which  appeared 
in  the  Courier-Express  on  March  6,  1965, 
follows: 

The  War  in  Asia,  XIV — Traffic  Is  Brisk  at 

China  Bosdes 

(By  Lucian  C.  Warren) 

(Note. — Lucian  C.  Warren.  Courier-Express 
Washington  correspondent,  stopped  in  Hong 
Kong  on  his  way  home  from  the  war  zones 
of  South  Vietnam.  Here  he  tells  of  the 
things  he  saw  and  heard  in  the  British 
crown  colony  on  the  edge  of  Red  China.) 

Hong  Kong. — I  have  stood  eyeball  to  eye- 
ball with  the  Red  Chinese — well,  almost. 

Actually,  I  was  only  50  feet  away  from  the 
Red  Chinese  border  guards  at  Lu  Wu,  In  the 
outermost  British  sector  of  the  Hong  Kong 
area  at  a  point  where  the  Kowloon-Canton 
Railway  crosses  Into  Communist  China. 

There  they  were — about  a  half-dozen  kha- 
ki-clad soldiers,  rifles  slung  over  their  shoul- 
ders watchful  and  suspicious  of  an3rthing 
cocnlng  over  that  bridge  from  the  free  world. 
And  weU  they  might  for  only  2  years  ago, 
someone  had  smuggled  a  home-made  bomb 
into  a  suitcase  that  went  off  in  the  customs- 
house  on  the  Red  Chinese  side  of  the  border. 


BANNXD 

As  I  stood  there  at  the  entrance  to  the 
covered  railroad  bridge,  one  of  the  soldiers 
whipped  out  a  camera  and  began  "shooting" 
me. 

The  British  Information  Service  officer  who 
accompanied  me  to  the  border  said  this  Is  a 
favorite  pastime  of  the  Red  border  guards 
and  that  undoubtedly  my  pictxu-e  will  be 
filed  in  their  police  records. 

There  were  no  axchange  photographic 
privileges  at  the  border  point.  A  sign  pro- 
claimed: "Taking  of  photographs  In  this  par- 
ticular area  Is  prohibited." 

I  was  told  that  the  British  once  permitted 
plcturetaking  from  their  side,  but  the  Com- 
munists complained  so  bitterly  that  the 
practice  was  stopped.  Inaftead,  the  British 
have  sought  not  to  offend  their  truculent 
neighbors,  even  to  the  point  of  setting  up  a 
checkpoint  about  a  mile  from  the  border, 
beyond  which  the  casual  visitor  is  not  al- 
lowed. I 

PASS       I 

I  was  allowed  beyond  the  checkpoint  only 
after  the  British  Information  Service  had 
taken  considerable  time  and  trouble  to  get 
me  a  pass. 

The  border  scene  on  this  bright  morning 
brought  to  mind  the  famous  ad  of  an  east- 
ern railroad  In  the  United  States  Ln  an  effort 
to  provide  cross-country  passenger  travel 
without  changing  trains  in  Chicago. 

The  ad  showed  a  pig  lolling  smugly  In  a 
livestock  railroad  car  and  the  caption  was: 
"A  pig  can  travel  cross  country  by  rail  with- 
out changing,  but  you  can't." 

Well,  that's  what  happens  at  Lii  Wu.  The 
Communist-operated  portion  of  the  Canton- 
Kowloon  railroad  will  bring  passengers  per- 
mitted to  enter  Hong  Kong  to  the  Red  Chi- 
nese side  of  the  Lu  Wu  border  point,  where 
they  must  disembark  with  their  luggage. 

PEDESTRI.\HS 

If  their  papers  are  in  order,  they  are  then 
permitted  to  cross  the  bridge  on  foot,  and  if 
their  papers  are  in  order  on  the  other  side, 
they  board  the  British-operated  portion  of 
the  railroad  and  complete  their  Journey. 
The  situation  Is  the  same  In  reverse  for  the 
Honk  Kong  passengers  wishing  to  enter  Red 
China. 

But  the  porkers  have  It  much  easier.  On 
the  morning  of  o\ir  visit,  the  Commies  per- 
mitted a  British  diesel  engine  to  cross  the 
border  and  pick  up  47  freight  cars,  at  least 
half  of  which  were  filled  with  Communist- 
raised  pigs  and  the  balance  with  poultry  and 
and  other  agricultural  products.  Markings 
on  the  cars  showed  that  the  freight  was 
orlgiriating  as  far  away  as  Shanghai,  Hunnan, 
Honan  Hopei,  and  Canton. 

It  came  as  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  this 
correspondent  fresh  from  the  Communist 
battlegrounds  in  Vietnam  to  note  the  con- 
siderable traffic  both  in  persons  and  goods 
between  the  free  and  Communist  worlds  at 
this  border  point. 

SYMPATHT 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  British  world 
at  Hong  Kong  is  In  complete  sympathy  with 
our  efforts  to  stem  the  Communist  expansion 
at  Vietnam.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
a  cozy  working  arrangement  with  the  Com- 
mies In  this  part  of  the  world  that  they 
defend  as  only  common  sense  and  as  of  great 
value  to  the  free  world  as  a  listening  post.  I 
gather  they  look  forward  to  the  possibility  of 
the  day  when  the  Red  Chinese  aggressive  ex- 
pansionist policies  might  become  softened, 
even  as  the  Russians  have  softened  up,  and 
at  that  time  Hong  Kong  will  become  an  im- 
portant cog  in  the  process  of  lessening  world 
tensions. 

Indeed  the  tensions  and  bitterness  of  the 
East-West  struggle,  so  sharply  in  focus  in 
Vietnam,   seem  almost   tortally  absent  here. 

On  the  evening  before,  we  were  drinking 
some  local  Hong  Kong  beer  in  the  company 
of  Buffalo's  Neal  T.  Donnelly  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Jean  McGowan  of  Buffalo. 


A  member  of  the  U.S.  Information  Service 
group  In  Hong  Kong.  Donnelly  remarked 
casually:  "That  beer  you're  drinking  is  made 
In  part  with  Communist  water." 

The  British  have  worked  out  elaborate 
arrangements  with  the  Communists  to  supply 
water  to  their  colony.  Eventually,  the  Com- 
mies will  be  supplying  up  to  a  third  of  the 
colony's  water  supply. 

TTSEFUL 

The  British  do  not  seem  worried  about  the 
fact  that  the  Red  Chinese  could  pull  a  Castro 
and  shut  off  the  spigot,  as  the  Cuban  dictator 
did  at  the  Guantanamo  Naval  Base  in  Cuba. 

The  British  are  gambling  that  it  Is  to  the 
Red  Chinese  interests  to  continue  to  permit 
this  tiny  outpost  of  the  free  world  to  operate 
in  its  own  capitalistic  way.  After  all,  the 
Commies  do  get  foreign  exchange  from  the 
goods  they  supply  the  British  and  per- 
haps they  find  the  port  useful,  too,  for 
listening  post  purposes. 

The  island  of  Hong  Kong  and  the  city 
across  the  harbor,  Kowloon.  were  ceded  to 
the  British  in  pre-Commie  days  in  perpetuity. 
In  addition,  about  400  miles  of  so-called  new 
territory  surrounding  Kowloon  was  deeded 
over  to  the  British  on  a  99-year  lease,  ou 
which  there  is  still  35  years  to  run. 

TRArFIC 

The  traffic  of  both  persons  and  goods  is 
quite  considerable  both  ways.  In  1962.  the 
flow  of  Chinese  into  Hong  Kong  assumed 
tremendous  proportions  when  for  some  rea- 
son the  Communists  allowed  their  starving 
to  enter  the  British  colony  in  droves.  At  the 
peak  of  the  influx,  some  200,000  disenchanted 
Chinese  attempted  to  cross  the  border  and 
approximately  140,000  made  it. 

This  created  tremendovis  assimilation  prob- 
lems for  the  British,  where  the  availability 
of  land  for  housing,  water  for  drinking  and 
food  grown  locally  are  inadequate.  The 
British  have  shown  considerable  Ingenuity 
in  acquiring  extra  land  by  leveling  off  hills 
Into  the  sea,  by  ambitious  water-supply  proj- 
ects and  by  tremendous  housing  projects, 
geared  to  the  varying  Income  patterns  of  tKe 
Chinese  Immigrants. 

SLOWER 

The  flow  of  Chinese  immigrants  has 
leveled  off  to  no  more  than  50  each  day  of 
legal  entries— comprising  mostly  the  old  and 
sick  the  Commies  are  willing  to  wish  off  on 
the  British — and  perhaps  up  to  250  a  month 
of  illegal  Immigrants. 

The  British  consider  that  the  dropoff  Is 
attributable  to  better  economic  conditions  in 
Red  China.  Since  the  Chinese  abandoned 
their  great  leap  forward — the  means  by 
which  they  hoped  to  catch  up  with  the  in- 
dustrial nations  of  the  world  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumer  goods  and  amount  of  food 
for  distribution — of  the  consumer  goods  and 
amount  of  food  for  distribution — agricul- 
tural production  Is  up  and  the  economic  situ- 
ation has  in  general  improved. 

Just  returned  from  a  month's  visit  to  Red 
China,  Harry  P.  Stanley,  executive  director 
of  the  Hong  Kong  Tourist  Association,  told 
this  correspondent  that  he  found  conditions 
in  Red  China  much  better  than  he  expected. 

CLEAN 

Stanley  said  he  was  surprised  to  note  in 
Canton,  Hangchow,  Shanghai,  and  Peiping 
that  they  were  among  the  cleanest  cities  he 
has  seen  in  the  Orient. 

"The  Government  wages  a  constant  prop.a- 
ganda  drive  on  keeping  clean,"  he  said,  "so 
much  so  that  when  I  dropped  a  cigar  on  the 
street.  I  was  tapped  politely  on  the  shoulder 
and  told  to  put  it  in  a  nearby  trash 
receptacle." 

Trains  arrive  and  depart  on  time  in  Red 
China,  he  said,  and  while  the  clothing  is 
simple  and  inexpensive  looking,  It  Is  by  no 
means  drab  and  dirty. 

FREEDOM 

Stanley  was  given  freedom  to  come  and  go 
as  he  chose  and  the  Chinese  Reds  even  asked 
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him  how  to  attract  more  tourists  there.  Al- 
though at  present  the  Chinese  Reds  lack 
sufficient  hotel  accommodations  and  Inter- 
preters, they  expect  to  have  both  in  sufficient 
supply  In  the  future  and  then  make  a  strong 
bid  for  the  world  tourist  trade. 

They  have  already  started  in  that  direc- 
tion by  printing  the  finest  quality  travel 
brochures  Stanley  has  seen  In  any  country. 

Stanley  In  his  travels  did  not  hear  much 
anti-American  comment,  but  he  did  hear 
anti-Russian  diatribes.  In  which  the  Soviets 
were  accused  of  walking  out  on  their  Chi- 
nese brothers.  Stanley  noted  a  lack  of  ade- 
qulte  transportation  faculties  In  the  motor 
line  and  In  one  city — Shanghai — there  was 
a  glumness  over  hard  times  and  the  fact  that 
the  people  there  were  being  ordered  to  other 
cities. 

GAT 

In  Peiping,  the  atmosphere  was  gayer, 
especially  when  a  foreign  dignitary  the  Red 
Chinese  wanted  to  Impress  was  present. 
The  Stanley  visit  coincided  with  the  visit  of 
the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  Zanzibar,  for 
which  a  full  morning  of  parading  Commu- 
nist bands  and  marching  units  were  staged. 

WhUe  Stanley  was  impressed  with  what  he 
saw,  he  thinks  In  the  long  run  the  Chinese 
Communists  will  not  succeed  in  their  desire 
to  dominate  the  world.  The  Chinese  are 
much  too  individualistic,  he  feels,  to  have 
the  overall  discipline  to  support  world 
conquest. 

In  other  words.  Stanley  seemed  to  think 
that  In  the  short  run  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists were  doln^  rather  weU,  but  that  In 
the  long  run  they  wlU  faU. 
DwnsH 

The  American  colony  here  seems  to  be  in 
disagreement  even  with  tills  sh(»l-run 
analysis. 

This  correspondent  was  told  that  while 
agrlcultiu^  production  is  indeed  higher  than 
in  the  famine  years.  It  has  only  risen  to 
about  the  point  it  was  In  1957.  In  order  to 
feed  its  masses,  the  Red  Chinese  are  having 
to  buy  heavily  abroad,  about  6  million  tons  a 
year,  largely  from  Canada  and  Aiistralla. 

This  represents  about  30  percent  of  China's 
grain  supply  and  the  Chinese  are  having  to 
use  their  foreign  exchange  In  great  quanti- 
ties. The  more  they  have  to  buy  food,  the 
less  they  have  to  acquire  foreign  hardware 
to  help  in  their  expansions  drive. 

The  Americans  hear  that  th«  Red  C<Hn- 
munlst  leadership  Is  as  militant  as  ever  in 
wanting  to  chase  American  Influence  out 
of  the  Far  East.  The  Vletcong  war  against 
the  Americans  in  South  Vietnam  Is  heavily 
supported  by  BCao  TSe-tung,  chairman  trf  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party,  Chou  En-lal, 
premier,  and  Liu  Shao-chl,  vice  chairman  ot 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party. 

HATRED 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  desire  on  the 
part  of  this  leadership  to  have  any  truck 
^-Ith  the  hated  Americans.  Mao  In  recent 
years  has  developed  a  fanantlc  hatred  for 
the  Americans,  stemming  In  part  from  the 
fact  that  his  son  was  killed  in  the  Korean 
war  In  part  from  the  frustration  of  seeing 
the  Americans  thwart  his  expansionist  poli- 
cies around  the  world. 

If  left  up  to  Mao  and  his  cronies,  the  drive 
to  expel  the  American  from  a  dominating 
position  in  non-Communlfit  Asia,  Africa  and 
Lntin  America  will  go  relentlessly  forward  In 
E;ivage  fashion. 

STRENGTH 

In  Hong  Kong,  a  lessening  of  world  ten- 
sions through  a  curbing  of  the  Chinese  de- 
sire to  subvert  the  world  Is  not  seen  poesible 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  Only  If  the  Mao 
Ifadership  Is  Inherited  by  younger,  mare 
flexible  Communist  leaders  might  a  turning 
point  be  reached. 

It  is  the  opinion  liere  that  the  drive  against 
the  Asian  Reds  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere 
must  be  resolutely  carried  on. 


The  only  thing  American  ttie  Uao  ereir  re- 
spects Is  armed  strength.  Any  weakness 
shown  by  the  Amerteans  In  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere  will  be  exploited  to  tlie  hflt  toy 
the  Red  Chinese. 

It  bolls  down  to  a  war  of  survival  between 
the  two  systems. 


We  Want  for  Every  Family  a  Sease  of 
Identification  With  Middle-Clais  Aner- 
ica — ^Address  to  National  Hoasing  G>n- 
ference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  icxssouBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS,  1965 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
enjoyed  f(»-  the  past  10  years  the  prlvU^e 
of  serving  on  the  Suboommittee  on  Hous- 
ing of  the  House  Committee  on  BAnlcing 
and  Currency,  and  the  opportunity  to 
help  write  laws  which  now  provide  so 
much  help  to  the  average  American  fam- 
ily— and  to  all  families — to  achieve  bet- 
ter living  conditions  in  our  expanding 
cities  and  suburban  areas,  and  In  rural 
areas,  too.  Since  the  end  of  World  War 
H,  America  has  become  a  Nation  of 
homeowners.  But  slums  remain  imcoQ- 
quered  and  the  problems  of  assuring  de- 
cent housing  for  low-income  families 
still  persist. 

This  mominiT,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  S.  Keith,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference,  I  participated 
In  a  general  sesskm  of  the  34th  annual 
convention  of  this  outstanding  organiza- 
tion and  discussed  some  of  the  many 
problems  we  are  facing  and  trying  to 
solve  in  the  field  of  housing  and  com- 
munlty  development.  The  National 
Housing  Conference  has  contributed  tre- 
mendous leadership  and  imagination  to 
the  solution  of  these  i»t>blems  ever  since 
It  was  organized  during  the  depths  of 
the  great  depression  In  1931. 

The  point  I  tried  to  stress  in  my  ad- 
dress, Mr.  Speaker,  was  the  need  for  the 
instilling  of  motivation  and  responsibil- 
ity in  the  families  we  are  trying  to  help 
most — ^motivation  to  want  to  improve 
their  living  standards  and  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  programs  geared  to 
help  than.  As  I  see  It,  we  should  try  to 
encourage  every  family  needing  assist- 
ance in  the  achievement  of  better  hous- 
ing to  identify  itself  with  middle-class 
America  and  seek  to  become  a  part  of  it. 

Years  ago,  the  Communists — and  some 
non-Communist  intellectuals — sneered 
at  middle-class  standards  and  middle- 
class  gocOs.  But  today,  I  think  most 
American  families  are  "middle  class," 
and  proud  of  it,  and  I  think  it  Is  a  mighty 
good  group  to  be  part  of.  Every  Ameri- 
can family  should  be  helped  to  reach  that 
level;  and  that  means  not  only  the 
achievemmt  of  more  comforts  of  living, 
but  also  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  and 
morality  which  traditionally  go  with 
"middle  class"  standards. 

My  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  were  as 
follows: 
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It  would  be  impossible  for  a  longtime 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  <m  Housing  of 
the  House  Committee  oa  wanvine  and 
Currency  not  to  feel  completely  at  home  at  a 
convention  session  of  the  National  Housing 
Conference,  particularly  with  my  former  col- 
league In  the  House,  Senator  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  sliarlng  the  speaking  program 
today  and  with  "Mr.  Housing  and  Redevel- 
opment" of  my  hometown  of  St.  Louis,  Char- 
lie Farris.  serving  as  chairman  of  this  meet- 
ing. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  Join  you  this 
morning  to  discuss  some  of  our  mutual  prob- 
lems In  this  great  work  of  remaking  our  cities 
into  a  proper  environment  for  the  Great  So- 
ciety. 

We  still  have  a  long,  long,  road  to  travel 
to  reach  that  destination. 

But  I  do  not  say  that  In  despair,  or  even 
in  diseoiQ'agement;  and  certainly  not  In  dis- 
paragement, either.  Looking  back  on  the 
long  road  we  have  already  traveled  in  pursuit 
of  the  goal  of  good  housing  and  adequate 
community  facilities  for  our  expanding  popu- 
lation, I  sinco-ely  believe  we  have  much  to 
be  proud  of,  even  though  our  cities  are  no 
Eden,  by  any  means.  If  we  want  to  com- 
fort ourselves  further,  we  need  cmly  remem- 
ber that — speaking  of  our  cltlea  and  their 
failure  to  approach  Eden — ^there  was  sin  In 
Eden, too. 

The  National  Housing  Confwence  was 
formed  at  a  time  when  only  Idiots  and  Tlslon- 
arlee  saw  any  horizon  of  hcq>e  for  the  future 
of  America  and  her  cities.  In  1931,  the  goal 
of  a  decent  home  for  every  American  was 
realistic  only  In  terms  of  getting  people  in  out 
of  the  rain — cuad  for  many  Americans,  an 
abandoned  coke  oven  or  a  packing  box  under 
a  bridge  abutment  fulfiUed  this  minimum 
ambition. 

THK  CHAIXENGKS  TO   OT7K  CITIS8 

In  the  84  years  in  which  your  organization 
has  been  in  existence,  our  Nation  has  been 
transformed  from  a  miserably  poor  to  an 
affluent  population,  and  from  a  nation  of 
renters  and  transients  into  one  of  home- 
owners. Nevertheless,  there  is  still  at  least 
as  much  need  now  for  the  continued  efforts 
and  drive  of  this  organization  as  there  was 
before  the  Federal  Housing  Act  made  home- 
ownership  a  practical  reality,  or  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  established  the  principle  of 
public  housing,  or  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
accomplished  the  great  breakthrough  ot 
Urban  renewal.  For,  despite  the  rows  of 
ramblers  marching  across  suburbia,  and  the 
high-rise  aptartments — public  or  private — co- 
op or  condomlniimis — dotting  our  cities,  and 
rising  particiilarly  In  the  expanses  of  empty 
land  in  urban  renewal  areas,  we  all  know  very 
weU  that  the  vigorous  running  we  have  done 
since  1937  to  try  to  eradicate  slums  and  re- 
place them  with  good  housing  has  hardly 
done  more  than  keep  us  even — as  if  we  were 
on  a  treadmill. 

The  cities  have  been  magnets  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  dispossessed  from  rural  areas 
aU  over  America;  they  have  come  to  settle 
alongside  of,  or  in  the  same  buildlngB  or 
even  the  same  dwelling  units  with,  our  hard- 
luck  xirban  fanUlles.  We  shuffle  them 
aroiuid  from  time  to  time  as  new  structures 
are  erected  on  the  sites  where  they  had  lived, 
but  in  a  great  many  cases  they  do  not  find 
themselves  in  any  better  environment  and 
often  it  Is  worse.  The  cities  have  made  a 
remarkable  comeback  since  President  "IVu- 
man  put  through  the  1949  act,  but  many  of 
the  people  in  the  cities,  no  matter  how  good 
their  housing,  are  trapped  In  giant  spider 
webs  of  congested,  dirty  streets,  and  a  miaTw^ 
of  environmental  pollution  of  every  kind, 
not  to  mention  a  crime  problem  which  sends 
■hlvers  through  ns  every  time  we  read  a 
newspaper  or  hear  a  newscast  of  the  lateet 
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beatings,  kslflngs,  sbootlngs,  robberlM,  and 
vandalism. 

IMFERFTCT  COMMtTNICATION 

If  I  may  say  bo,  the  troubles  In  out  cities 
today  are  to  a  certain  extent,  your  fault.  I 
mean  that  Ferlously.  I  know  you  are  decent, 
hard-working,  upstanding  people — that  you 
are  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  good  houfiing 
In  communities  where  people  can  live  to- 
gether in  comfort  and  contentment.  But 
with  all  you  have  accomplished  In  these  past 
34  years  as  an  organization,  you  have  never- 
theless failed. 

You  have  failed  not  because  of  lack  of 
hard  work  on  your  own  part;  but  you  have 
failed  because  you  haven't  Imparted  to 
enough  of  your  neighbors  in  your  own  ccHn- 
munltles  the  excitement  which  you  your- 
selves have  felt  in  tackling  this  great  chal- 
lenge. 

In  other  words,  too  much  of  the  housing 
and  immunity  development  effort  of  the 
past  34  years  has  been  the  dedicated  eff<xt 
of  a  few,  rather  than  the  mass  effort  of  the 
whole  community. 

Let  me  give  the  perfect  example.    In  my 
own  city,  the  fruits  of   urban   renewal  are 
beginning  to  appear  in   great  clusters.     A 
tour  through  the  renewal  areas  is  a  thrilling 
1^  exp«ience,   particularly  for  those  who  re- 

1 1  member  the  forbidding  slums  and  ugly  ware- 

houses and  rundown  industrial  plants  and 
pot-h(ded  streets  and  the  other  eye-sores 
which  used  to  occupy  the  same  land.  But  in 
the  years  in  which  these  marvels  of  redevel- 
opments  were  being  planned,  the  empty 
land,  to  thousands  of  Impatient  St.  Loiil- 
sians,  was  an  eloquent  testimonial  to  public 
waste  and  planned  chaos. 

Southwest  Washington  for  years  presented 
a  simlllar  picture  of  a  war-ravaged  waste- 
land before  the  new  buildings  began  to  rise 
and  the  surge  of  revltalizatlon  began. 

Artists'  renditions  of  how  something  is  go- 
ing to  look  years  hence  are  seldom  convinc- 
ing to  the  pe<9le  who  see  a  teenUng  area  of 
a  city  turned  into  a  vast  and  silent  ceme- 
tery for  rubble  and  fill.  Critical  citizens  add 
on  to  the  proposed  resale  subsidy  of  a  re- 
development area  the  total  of  taxes  lost  dur- 
ing the  period  the  land  lies  fallow,  and  what 
apepars  sometimes  to  be  a  top-heavy  bu- 
reaucracy of  planners,  architects,  adminis- 
trators and  real  estate  lawyers,  and  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  urban  renewal  is  going 
.  to  destroy  the  city's  solvency — and  that  of 
Uncle  Sam  as  welL  Farslghted  elective  of- 
ficials go  down  to  defeat  as  bumblers  and 
wasters.  Then,  years  later,  when  the  spec- 
tacular results  are  clearly  visible,  no  one 
even  bothers  to  remember  the  identities  of 
the  officials  who  sacrificed  their  careers  for 
what  seemed  to  be  a  giant  boondoggle. 

I  use  urban  renewal  as  an  example  of  poor 
comunlcatlon  to  the  public,  only  because  It 
Is  such  a  glaringly  obvloxis  one.  On  a  less 
spectacular  level,  however,  everything  about 
community  development,  and  particularly 
public  hOiislng,  suffers  from  the  same  lag  In 
conmiunlty  understanding  and  effective  com- 
munication. 

PRC'BLEMS  DJ  PUBLIC  HOUSTNG 

I  have  served  on  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee since  it  was  estoblished  by  Brent  Si>ence 
in  1955,  with  Albert  Rains  as  our  first  and. 
until  this  year,  only  chairman.  During  all 
of  that  time,  and  for  years  before  that,  pub- 
lic housing  has  been  the  whipping  boy  in  all 
of  the  housing  bills  and  in  all  of  the  appro- 
priation bills  which  included  funds  for  hous- 
ing programs.  Yet  without  public  housing, 
we  co\Ud  never  have  begun  to  carry  out  our 
relocation  programs,  and  without  substan- 
tially more  public  housing — or  the  alterna- 
tive of  rent  subsidies  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent— we  will  find  it  more  and  more  dilBcult 
to  clear  the  sites  for  fxuther  civic  Improve- 
ments. 

There  are  niany  reasons  why  public  hotis- 
ing  has  B\iffered  so  consistently  from  attack. 


And  I  dont  think  we  have  faced  up  to  the 
criticisms  with  sufficient  courage  or  candor. 
I  can  lUTistrate  that  best,  I  believe,  with  a 
personal  recollection. 

Several  years  ago,  during  am  subcommit- 
tee hearings  on  an  omnibus  housing  bill,  I 
raised  a  lot  of  questions  about  the  law  and 
the  practices  under  which  public  housing 
operates.  I  alvrays  raise  such  questions 
whenever  I  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  matter  with  informed  people.  I  have 
done  so  In  all  of  our  hearings  over  the  years. 
I  have  bitterly  condemned  the  restrictions 
which  make  it  necessary — or  seemingly  nec- 
essary— to  build  high-rise  apartment  struc- 
tures for  low-Income  families  with  yoiuig 
children.  I  know  there  are  dollar  limitations 
on  dwelling  unit  costs  under  public  housing. 
I  know  that  land  in  our  central  cities  is  ter- 
ribly expensive,  and  that  a  high-rise  is  much 
more  economical  to  build  than  a  similar 
nimiber  of  units  in  garden-type  buildings. 
But  until  we  get  out  of  this  format  for  family 
dwelling  units,  I  will  continue  to  be  critical. 

I  constantly  raised  questions  about  the  pay 
scales  for  the  people  who  do  the  actual  Inter- 
viewing of  prospective  tensnts.  I  feel  that 
we  need  our  very  best  staff  people  in  those 
Jobs — these  are  the  critical  points  of  contact 
with  people  who  will  make  or  break  a  public 
housing  project. 

I  urged  an  opening  up  of  the  projects  to 
Intensive  community  education  and  social 
rehabilitation  work — such  as  we  are  doing  in 
St.  Louis  through  the  University  of  Missouri 
Extension  Service  and  trained  social  workers 
on  an  experimental  basis. 

WK   MUST    NXVEH    CLOSE    OUK    EYES   TO   PROGRAM 
FAULTS 

I  wanted  to  know  how  urgently  the  housing 
authorities  were  tackling  the  project  crime 
problem — using  our  own  diligent  efforts  in 
this  direction  In  St.  Louis  as  a  yardstick.  I 
pressed  for  information  on  the  methods  used 
to  Impart  a  higher  sense  of  responsibility 
among  the  tenants  for  protection  of  the 
property  and  to  help  through  example  and 
interest  to  raise  standards  all  along  the  line. 

Certainly  these  were  critical  questions  and 
were  based  on  a  conviction  that  all  in  public 
housing  was  far  from  well. 

But  Imagine  my  complete  surprise  one  day 
when  a  good  friend  came  to  see  me — one  who 
knew  my  record  over  the  years  on  housing 
legislation  and  who  knew  I  was  a  friend  of 
good  housing  for  all  Anaericans — and  re- 
ported to  me  that  the  word  had  gotten 
around  that  I  was  going  to  oppose  new  funds 
for  public  housing. 

Had  I  changed  my  mind — done  a  flip-flop — 
run  out  on  my  own  voting  record? 

I  was  flabbergasted.  I  find  it  somewhat 
amusing  now  to  look  back  on  the  experience, 
but  I  was  not  amtised  at  the  time.  Together, 
my  friend  and  I  went  through  the  transcript 
of  the  most  recent  hearing  in  which  I  had 
raised  so  many  questions.  When  we  finished, 
my  visitor  said : 

"If  everyone  were  as  much  an  'enemy'  of 
public  housing  as  you  are  we'd  have  the  most 
successful  public  housing  program  in  the 
world  for  it  is  obvious  you  want  the  program 
to  succeed,  not  fall."  | 

I  believe  that  with  the  help  and  assistance 
of  the  antlpoverty  program,  we  are  now 
getting  down  to  essentials.  We  are  going 
to  work  much  more  with  people,  instead  of 
Just  bricks  and  mortar.  In  making  public 
hoxising  more  effective  as  an  instrument  of 
social  progress. 

PROJECT    DESIGNED    FOB     OENERATIONS     AGO 

It  Is  Just  too  bad  that  much  of  this  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  long  before  now, 
without  waiting  for  the  passage  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  We  have 
had  a  golden  opportunity  in  the  public  hous- 
ing program  for  28  years  to  do  the  things 
we  are  now  going  to  do. 

Everyone  in  this  room,  I  am  sure.  Is  an 
•nthuslastlc  supporter  of  the  goals  of  the 


antlpoverty  program.  Most  of  you  have 
been  trying  to  achieve  these  same  goals  for 
as  long  as  you  have  been  Identified  with  or 
interested  in  public  policy.  But  housing 
people  have  not  always  had  community  sup- 
port for  these  goals,  and  sometimes  It  was 
necessary  to  go  along  with  community  atti- 
tudes rather  than  to  try  to  overcome  them. 
When  public  housing  first  came  In,  a  gen- 
eration and  a  half  ago,  the  projects  were 
plain,  raw.  far  from  luxurious,  but  were 
heaven  for  the  people  who  moved  Into  them 
from  festering  slums.  Practically  everyone 
was  poor  in  the  thirties,  and  the  slum-dwell- 
ers eligible  for  public  housing  were  a  pretty 
good  cross  section  of  urban  America.  For 
those  with  motivation,  and  some  education, 
the  housing  projects  were  a  welcome  way 
station  on  the  way  to  a  better  life.  The 
tenants  took  fierce  pride  in  their  new  homes, 
and  in  the  neighborly  life  of  the  new  com- 
munity. The  public  housing  we  have  today, 
however,  Is  largely  designed  for  that  urban 
life  of  a  generation  ago.  In  the  meantime, 
as  wage  levels  rose,  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities expanded,  the  income  limitations 
more  and  more  tended  to  restrict  public 
housing  to  disadvantaged  families  which 
made  the  projects  their  permanent  resi- 
dences. 

GETTING     MORI     FAMILIES     OTTT     OT    PUBLIC 
HOUSING 

Now  we  have  got  to  work  at  getting  more 
families  out  of  public  housing  by  helping 
them  to  train  for  better  employment  oppor- 
tunities. We  have  got  to  help  get  the  chil- 
dren Into  college — if  they  have  the  capacity— 
or  into  vocational  classes  which  can  train 
them  in  today's  technical  skills.  The  hous- 
ing project,  Ln  my  opinion.  Is  a  perfect  bat- 
tleground for  one  of  the  most  important  en- 
gagements of  the  war  on  poverty.  Thanks 
to  President  Johnson's  multiweapon  attack 
on  poverty,  we  have  many  new  tools  we  can 
use.  The  important  thing,  however,  must 
be  personal  motivation. 

We  can't  do  the  Job  which  mvist  be  done 
with  our  Impoverished  families  merely  by 
providing  a  clean  apartment  in  a  building 
equipped  with  all  modem  improvements. 
In  addition  to  AMI,  we  need  AOM — all  out 
motivation.  There  is  no  reason  whatsoever — 
with  the  opportunities  which  now  exist  for 
any  youngster  to  get  a  good  education — for 
project  kids  to  be  dropouts  because  of  a 
sense  of  what's  the  iise.  There  is  a  use.  If 
their  families  wont  or  can't  get  on  the  tails 
of  these  yo\ingsters  to  push  them  into  t.ie 
path  of  their  beckoning  opportunities,  then 
society  has  got  to  provide  that  push.  Those 
who  run  our  public  housing  programs  have 
a  magnificent  opportunity  to  provide  some 
of  that  Inspiration — and  there  are  countless 
community  organizations,  from  the  Cib 
Scouts  on  up  to  an  urban  equivalent  of  tlie 
4-H  Clubs,  to  provide  know-how  and  active 
assistance. 

We  constantly  hear.  In  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing,  that  public  housing  has  llmit.i- 
tions;  that  it  can't  provide  the  complete  an- 
swer to  the  housing  needs  of  the  Nation, 
that  it  has  been  undernourished  in  terms 
of  congressional  support  and  community  ac- 
ceptance, and  so  on  and  so  on.  All  of  us 
know  those  statements  to  be  true. 

BESPONSIBILrrT   ON    TENANTS 

But  I  feel  that  we  have  not  accomplished 
nearly  as  much  as  we  coiild  have  accom- 
plished with  the  public  housing  program  v.e 
already  have.  And  because  we  haven't  done 
more  than  has  been  done,  the  necessary  pub- 
lic and  congressional  support  to  accompli.'h 
the  necessary  expansion  of  public  housi;.g 
has  been  denied  to  us.  Thus,  after  a  god 
fast  start  in  the  late  thirties,  and  again  after 
World  War  II,  public  housing  became  aim  vst 
a  bad  word  on  the  Hill,  and  In  countless 
communities,  and  at  one  point  we  had  to 
fight  merely  to  keep  the  program  from  bei.ig 
abandoned.    The  advocates  of  public  hous- 
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Ing  went  on  the  defensive  then  and  have 
remained  there  ever  since. 

I  believe  in  the  principle  of  a  good  home 
for  every  American  family  willing  to  try  to  do 
its  share  toward  maintaining  or  Improving 
the  environment  in  which  it  lives.  There 
are  exciting  opportunities  open  to  us  now 
to  make  this  Idea  into  a  reality.  But  the 
days  are  past  when  we  can  afford  the  philo- 
sophic luxury  of  believing  the  apartment 
itself  upgrades  the  people  in  it.  Many  fam- 
ilies must  learn  how  to  live  in  today's  so- 
ciety. They  Just  don't  know  how.  We  want 
ioT  every  family  a  sense  of  identification 
with  middle-class  America.  How  do  we  go 
about  imparting  middle-class  values  to  those 
who  never  were  exposed  to  them?  This,  I 
believe,  is  our  main  challenge  In  the  war 
on  poverty.  Middle-class  standards  Impose 
such  things  as  good  manners,  consideration 
lor  others,  respect  for  morality  and  decency — 
in  effect,  the  Ten  Commandments  written 
into  dally  living.  Most  of  America  is  middle 
class.  Everyone  should  be  helped  to  aspire 
to  at  least  that  level. 

The  families  which  live  In  public  housing 
came  there  originally  out  of  desire  for  better 
living  conditions.  We  have  tried  hard  to 
make  them  feel  that  they  are  not  charity 
cases — that  they  deserve  decent  housing  and 
that  the  community  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  more  than  willing  to  help  them 
achieve  this  goal.  Somewhere  along  the  line, 
however,  many  families  have  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  their  fellow  citizens  have  made 
.'.acrifices — perhaps  not  great  sacrifices,  but 
some  sacrifice — to  make  these  new  homes 
possible.  When  a  community  builds  a  pub- 
lic housing  project  and  relegates  the  people 
:n  it  to  an  isolated  life  out  of  the  community 
mainstream,  there  Is  hardly  much  room 
imong  the  tenants  for  a  great  surge  of  grate- 
fulness for  living  in  what  amounts  to  a  ghet- 
to. On  the  other  hand,  when  the  community 
approaches  public  housing  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  help  the  tenants  make  a  better  life 
in  the  American,  tradition,  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility  on  the  tenants — all 
of  them — to  rise  to  the  opportunities.  But 
we  are  dealing  with  people,  not  abstract  con- 
cepts. And  I  don't  think — by  and  large — 
'.ve  have  worked  hard  enough,  or  with  suf- 
licient  hardheadedness,  to  extract  as  much 
responsibility  from  public  housing  tenants  as 
we  could,  or  to  Inspire  them  sufficiently  with 
the  opportunities  open  to  them,  or  at  least 
to  their  children. 

WE  MUST  FIGHT  HARDER  FOR  HOUSING  GOALS 
DESPITE  ATTACKS 

Marie  McGuire  has  been  doing  an  out- 
standing Job — I  want  to  make  that  clear. 
1  am  with  her  in  what  she  is  trying  to  do. 
This  organization  has  also  done  an  outstand- 
ing Job  of  providing  leadership  in  the  whole 
field  of  housing,  and  I  salute  you  for  It — 
;.s  a  friend  who  perhaps  Ei>eaks  to  friends 
too  frankly.  But  my  purpose  is  to  encour- 
age you  to  fight  harder  for  what  we  all  be- 
lieve in — and  never  mind  the  attacks  from 
tiiose  who  have  always  opposed  our  housing 
programs.  We  will  never  win  over  the  anti's, 
no  matter  what  we  do.  We  have  the  strength 
now,  I  believe,  to  push  ahead  decisively. 
This  is  a  good  Congress,  and  the  Banking 
rnd  Currency  Committee  in  the  House,  un- 
dt.T  V/right  Patman's  chairmemship,  will  al- 
niost  certainly  recommend  a  good  housing 
Iiill.  We  will  miss  Al  Rains  in  managing  the 
l.ill  on  the  floor  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
'•JiU  will  again  be  well-managed  nonetheless. 

If  what  I  have  said  today  touches  on  any 
finsitive  nerves — and  I  hope  it  does  not — ^I 
.  ;)ologize  for  hurt  feelings,  but  I  think  this 

ue  is  too  Important  to  be  allowed  to  suffer 
:  om  lack  of  complete  candor  among  the 
:; lends  of  housing  legislation.  I  am  re- 
:  .:nded  of  a  news  article  which  appeared  re- 

ntly  discussing  some  of  the  tough  consum- 
legislation  I  have  introduced  in  the  field 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  safety,  and  the 


belligerence  of  some  of  my  statements  about 
the  need  for  long  overdue  reform.  An  en- 
thusiastic reporter  referred  to  Congress  wom- 
an SxTLUVAN  "getting  her  Irish  up." 

Apparently,  he  was  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  my  maiden  name  was  Ksetseb,  from  the 
ethnic  background  known  In  St.  Louis  as 
'Southside  Dutch."  Perhaps,  if  covering 
this  meeting  today,  he  might  refer  to  me 
talking  to  the  friends  of  housing,  including 
public  housing,  as  a  "Dutch  Aunt."  In  any 
event,  I  want  you  to  know  that  with  Its 
faults — and  it  has  many — our  housing  pro- 
gram developed  over  the  years  Is  as  good  as 
it  is — and  it  is  mighty  good,  taken  on  bal- 
ance— only  because  the  National  Housing 
Conference  34  years  ago,  in  the  depths  of 
the  depression,  decided  that  visionaries,  as 
well  as  idiots,  could  be  hopeful  about  the  fu- 
ture of  this  country  and  the  people  in  it.  and 
has  worked  with  dedication  and  great  effec- 
tiveness for  all  of  those  34  years  to  achieve 
miracles  in  the  improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions for  our  citizens.  For  that,  I  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and,  as  a  Dutch 
Aunt  might  do,  I  summon  you  to  do  the 
much,  much  more  which  it  is  within  your 
enormous  capabilities  to  achieve. 


International  Longshoremen's  Association 
Refuses  To  Load  Red  Cargo  Ships 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  revealed  last  week  that 
one  of  the  free  world  ships  which  has  en- 
gaged In  trade  with  Communist  North 
Vietnam  was  in  New  York  harbor  load- 
ing American  cargo.  Thus  the  vessel, 
Severn  River,  Is  able  to  profit  from  trans- 
porting Communist  goods  and  American 
cargos  as  well  This  ship  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  a  situation  which  exists  at  a 
time  when  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  has 
slipped  to  the  point  where  it  now  carries 
less  than  10  percent  of  American  sea 
trade. 

Russia,  by  conti-ast,  carries  over  75 
percent  of  her  ocean  trade  In  Soviet 
hulls.  Yet  countries  the  United  States 
calls  allies  are  free  to  come  and  go  from 
our  harbors  hauling  goods  In  the  same 
hulls  the  Communists  use  for  goods  go- 
ing to  North  Vietnam  and  Communist 
Cuba,  to  name  but  a  few  Red  nations. 

Resistance  to  this  situation  Is  build- 
ing, and  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association  announced  Saturday 
that  It  would  refuse  to  load  the  Severn 
River  and  ships  like  her  flying  the  allied 
flag  in  the  North  Vietnamese  trade. 

The  ILA  president  Thomas  Gleason 
has  also  urged  that  an  American  vessel 
loaded  with  codfish  caught  by  Soviet 
fishing  trawlers  off  the  New  England 
coast  not  be  worked  by  HA  crews.  The 
ship  was  stlU  unloaded  as  of  yesterday. 

And  the  HA  has  also  refused  to  unload 
vessels  which  have  engaged  In  trade  with 
CcHnmunlst  Cuba. 

This  refusal  to  handle  cargos  carried 
In  hulls  serving  the  Communists  Is  a 
clear  example  of  the  growing  discontent 


Americans  are  showing  for  those  whc 
patronize  the  Communists.  With  simi- 
lar actions  recurring  elsewhere  across 
this  Nation  perhaps  those  now  trading 
with  communism  will  reassess  their  pol- 
icies. Certainly  such  actions  as  those 
taken  last  week  by  the  ILA  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  commonsense  ideal  of  put- 
ting America  first. 


The  Appalachia  Bill:  A  Classic  Example 
of  Execntiye-Legislatiye  Regulation* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CAUroBinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  March  10  an  extremely  informative 
article  on  the  Appalachia  bill,  which 
points  out  that  the  bill  "is  being  regarded 
as  a  classic  example  of  executive-legisla- 
tive relations."  The  article  was  written 
by  Max  Preedman.  whose  perceptive 
analyses  of  the  national  and  interna- 
tional scenes  are  widely  read  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  Preedman  notes  that  the  bill  was 
passed  by  an  imexi>ectedly  "resounding 
majority,"  and  that  "a  large  part  of  the 
credit  for  this  surprising  victory  belongs 
to  Representative  Robert  E.  Jones,  Jr.. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appa- 
lachia of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works." 

I  thoroughly  agree  that  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Bob  Jones,  de- 
serves great  credit  for  his  deft  handling 
of  this  important  legislation.  I  also 
think  that  Members  of  Congress  will 
want  to  read  Mr.  Freedtaian's  excellent 
analysis  of  relations  between  the  legis- 
lative and  the  executive  branches  of 
our  Crovernment  in  the  passage  of  the 
Appalachia  bill.  Mr.  Spetiker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

In  PEHSPEcnvE :  Thi  Fibst  Victo«t 
(By   Max  Preedman) 

In  the  White  House  there  is  a  quiet  exul- 
tation at  the  passage  of  the  Appalachia  blU 
by  so  resounding  a  majority.  The  fate  of 
this  antlpoverty  program  was  never  really 
in  doubt.  What  was  surprising  was  the 
ease  with  which  the  House  endorsed  the  bill 
as  passed  earlier  by  the  Senate. 

A  different  result  would  have  been  an  ugly 
omen  for  the  rest  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram. By  the  same  token  the  large  majority 
obtained  for  this  first  major  bill  strengthens 
the  President's  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to 
establish  an  impressive  legislative  record  in 
this  Congress. 

In  retrospect  the  handling  of  the  Appala- 
chia bin  Is  being  regarded  as  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  executive-legislative  relations.  As 
such.  It  deserves  more  detaUed  analysis, 
qiiite  apart  from  its  merits  or  defects  as  a 
bUL 

In  the  Senate  there  was  considerable  op- 
position to  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it 
brought  aid  to  one  region  whUe  proposing 
no  similar  help  for  other  States  in  need  of 
this  antlpoverty  program.  This  criticism 
was  carefully  weighed  in  the  White  House 
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wtalcb  acknowledged  Its  force.  But  the  ad- 
ministration also  knew  that  It  was  impos- 
sible at  this  stage  to  pass  a  broader  bill. 

Continued  opposition  might  merely  have 
wrecked  or  diluted  the  Appalacbla  program 
without  producing  a  more  general  approach. 
Once  this  fact  became  clear,  the  Democratic 
Senators  who  sought  to  widen  the  bill  with- 
drew their  amendments  and  propoeals,  while 
reserving  the  right  to  return  to  these  themes 
next  jrear. 

In  the  House  the  request  for  a  larger 
program  or  a  difference  program  came  from 
iho  Republicans.  They  were  not  content 
with  mere  opposition.  They  wanted  to  bring 
their  own  version  of  the  bill  before  the 
Hoiise. 

This  aim  deserves  praise  but  the  actual 
tactics  followed  by  the  Republican  Party 
were  unsatisfactory.  In  part  these  defects 
were  probably  unavoidable,  since  Represent- 
ative Gerald  R.  Ford  Is  still  trying  to  con- 
solidate his  authority  as  the  new  Republi- 
can leader.  But  the  Republicans  committed 
a  serious  tactical  blxmder  when  they  decided 
to  support  a  number  of  amendments  moved 
by  Representative  Cramer,  of  Florida.  That 
was  an  unwise  and  unfortunate  decision, 
for  there  was  a  widespread  conviction  in  the 
House  that  Cramkr  was  not  Interested  in 
Improving  the  antlpoverty  program.  The 
Democrats  profited  from  this  feeling  In  beat- 
ing bcu:k  a  succession  of  Republican  amend- 
ments. 

From  the  outset  the  administration  had 
feared  not  the  defeat  of  the  bill  in  the  House 
but  its  passage  by  a  small  majority.  After 
all,  the  bill  was  in  truth  a  regional  bill,  and 
It  was  uncertain  whether  the  Democrats 
would  turn  out  in  large  niunbers  to  vote  for 
a  program  which  limited  its  aid  to  a  few 
States.  In  the  end  of  the  tvimout  was  much 
larger  than  anyone  had  anticipated.  There 
was  more  general  Interest  and  support  than 
there  had  been  last  year  on  major  meastires 
like  civil  rights  or  the  tax  blU. 

A  large  part  of  the  credit  for  this  surpris- 
ing result  belongs  to  Representative  Robert 
E.  Jones,  Jr..  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appalachla  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  He  coveted  no  special  place 
in  the  debate.  Instead,  he  enlisted  the  full 
resources  of  the  committee  in  making  certain 
that  the  biU  would  be  presented  most  effec- 
tively to  the  House.  In  addition,  he  worked 
In  the  closest  cooperation  with  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership.  This  strategy  produced 
the  decisive  majority. 

This  Is  the  story  as  seen  from  the  legis- 
lative side.    There  Lb  also  an  executive  side. 
The    administration    presented    a    docu- 
mented and  weighty  case  to  Congress.    Then 
it  remained  in  constant  touch  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  insure  the  widest  meas- 
ure of  support  for  the  bill.    The  administra- 
tion   was    the    beneficiary    of    the    cordial 
relations  with  Congress  built  up  since  1961 
by  Larry  O'Brien  and  his  staff  in  the  White 
Hoiise.    The  victory  on  this  bill  is  being  seen 
rot  as  an  isolated  triumph  nor  as  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  huge  Democratic  ma- 
jority.    Rather  it  is  regarded  as  a  vindica- 
tion of  80\md  legislative  leadership  working 
in   partnership  with  the  executive  branch. 
It    la    easy    to    understand    why    President 
Johnson   Is  so  grateful   to  O'Brien,    one  of 
the  first  Kennedy  men,  for  agreeing  to  stay 
on  In  the  White  House  during  these  months. 
In  reality,  the  legislative  relationship  over 
which  O'Brien  has  presided  with  skill  and 
distinction  Is  now  so  deep  and  pervasive  that 
it  has  left  its  mark  on  the  entire  range  of 
legislative  affairs.     Without  invasion  of  the 
rights  and  powers  of  the  legislative  branch, 
the  administration  Is  now  in  closer  and  more 
responsible  contact  with  Congress  than   at 
anytime  since  the   early  years  of  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt.     The  swift  and  spectac- 
ular passage  of  the  antlpoverty  program  Is 
simply    the    first   dramatic    proof    of    that 
cooperation  in  this  session. 


The  New  Los  Angeles  VA  Hospital 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAUroRMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11, 1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  answer  many  questions  that  have 
come  up  regarding  Uie  current  construc- 
tion plans  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion with  respect  to  the  new  Los  Angeles 
VA  hospital  to  be  located  on  the  site  of 
Hazard  Park  in  East  Los  Angeles,  I  have 
inquired  of  and  received  a  full  answer 
from  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, Mr.  W.  J.  Driver. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Driver  has  informed 
me  that,  in  view  of  the  urgent  need  for 
additional  hospital  capacity  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  VA  intends  to  "go  forward 
with  optimum  speed"  with  its  plans  to 
build  at  the  Hazard  Park  location,  and 
that  recent  economy  moves  "will  have 
absolutely  no  adverse  effect"  on  this 
project. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  text  of  Mr.  Driver's  letter,  as  well  as 
an  article  entitled,  "VA  Hospitals:  Qual- 
ity or  Convenience?"  which  appeared  in 
the  March  6, 1965,  edition  of  the  Denver, 
Colo.,  Rocky  Mountain  News: 

March  9, 1965. 
Hon.  Edwakd  R.  Roybal.  | 

House  of  Representatives,        I 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAR  Mr.  Roybal:  I  appreciate  your 
thoughtful  tnqiiiry  concerning  the  plans  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  the  new 
Los  Angeles  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital, particularly  since  I  feel  that  all  who 
share  your  concern  that  we  continue  to 
maintain  a  healthy,  vigorous,  and  effective 
program  of  veterans  medlciae  should  know 
of  the  philosophy  behind  the  hospital  con- 
struction program  currently  being  under- 
taken by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  essence  of  the  philosophy  can  be 
simply  stated:  Just  as  a  reoent  decision  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Covirt  Indicated  that  rep- 
resentation In  State  legislatures  should  be 
based  not  on  trees  or  acres,  but  on  people, 
the  deployment  of  the  medical  resources  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  should  be  based 
on  Its  ability  to  aid  the  maximum  number 
of  sick  and  disabled  veterans  with  the  maxi- 
mum effectiveness,  and  not  on  any  extrane- 
ous considerations. 

The  medical  program  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration looms  large  In  America's  total 
medical  efforts.  For  example.  It  employs 
approximately  4  percent  of  the  Nation's 
physicians;  and  15,000  of  the  Nation's  nurses. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  Is  the  Nation's 
largest  single  employer  of  a  tiumber  of  medi- 
cally oriented  or  medically  allied  profes- 
sions, including  clinical  and  counseling  psy- 
chologists, dietitians,  medical  and  psychia- 
tric social  workers,  physical  therapists,  and 
occupational  therapists.  It  contains  almost 
eight  percent  of  the  Nation's  hospital  beds. 
And,  it  has  actually  spent  since  1950  the  stun 
of  $1,040  miUlon  on  hospital  con- 
struction or  renovation,  and  is  presently  en- 
gaged In  an  additional  f64£  million  worth 
of  hospital  construction. 

Medical  facilities  and  personnel  are,  of 
course,  in  critically  short  supply  nationally. 
Therefore,  any  organization  such  as  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  that  oontroLs  a  signifi- 
cant proportion  of  such  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel bears  the  heavy  responsibility.  In  fact 


the  moral  duty,  of  emplojring  them  to  their 
ynaTiTTniTn  potential.  Certainly,  beds  cannot 
be  permitted  to  lie  comparatively  fallow  in 
some  areas,  whUe  others,  such  as  the  States 
of  Florida,  California,  and  Arizona,  suffer  as 
a  result  of  an  inordinate  shortage  of  VA  hos- 
pital beds. 

I  believe  this  preamble  points  to  the  ob- 
vious reply  to  yotir  letter:  that  the  decision 
to  close  hospitals  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try will  have  absolutely  no  adverse  effect  on 
new  hospitals  planned  for  California,  and 
this  most  definitely  Includes  construction  at 
the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  hospitals, 
which  will  go  forward  at  optimum  speed.  In 
fact,  since  the  VA  operates  within  a  celling 
of  125,000  beds,  the  closing  of  marginal  hos- 
pitals in  other  parts  of  the  country  will 
simply  permit  us  to  transfer  capacity  to  areas 
such  as  California  which  have  InsufQcient 
beds. 

Finally,  I  hope  that  you  wlU  feel  free  at 
any  time  to  Inquire  about  the  progress  of  the 
1X36    Angeles   hospital   or  on   other  matters 
affecting  yotir  constituents. 
Sincerely, 

W.  J.  Driver, 
Administrator. 
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VA  Hospitals:   Qualttt  ok  Convenikncz? 
(By  John  Troan) 

Washington,  March  5. — If  you  should  need 
hospital  care,  would  you  rather  have  quality 
or  convenience? 

To  the  Veterans'  Administration's  advisers 
who  have  endorsed  closing  of  11  VA  hos- 
pitals, this  is  a  key  question. 

And  as  far  as  they're  concerned:  "Con- 
venience of  care  Is  a  poor  substitute  for 
quality  and  completeness." 

"We  do  not  believe,"  says  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Brem,  chairman  of  the  advisory  group, 
"that  It  serves  the  best  interest  of  our  vet- 
erans to  provide  incomplete  or  less  eflectlv? 
care  to  those  who  Uve  In  out-of-the-way 
places  when  modern  and  comprehensive  care 
can  be  provided  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance." 

SOME     INSTANCES 

Dr.  Brem  says  the  closing  of  the  11  ho.s- 
pltals  is  bound  to  produce  "Instances  of  in- 
convenience— even  hardship." 

But,  he  adds,  the  VA  advisers  are  "con- 
vinced that  there  wUl  be  many  more  In- 
stances of  hardship  relieved  than  created 
and  that  the  overall  medical  program  o: 
the  VA  win  be  rendered  much  more  effec- 
tive." 

The  new  VA  chief,  William  J.  Driver,  ha.< 
pointed  out  to  a  Senate  committee  that  the 
planned  shutdown  of  11  of  the  VA's  168 
hospitals  vrtll  not  Inconvenience  veterar.; 
with  service-connected  aliments. 

The  reason:  "If  it  is  not  feasible  becauso 
of  distance  or  emergency"  to  place  such  a 
vet  In  a  VA  faculty,  the  agency  can  "con- 
tract for  his  care  locally"  in  a  non-VA 
hospital. 

The  VA,  however.,  cannot  do  this  for  vc. - 
erans  with  nonservlce  ailments.  They  en'; 
get  VA  care  only  in  VA  hospitals. 

But.  Driver  says,  "unless  quality  Is  sacri- 
ficed to  convenience  we  cannot  always  pro- 
vide this  care  in  or  close  to  the  veteran  - 
home  locality." 

MORE   THAN    21.9    MILLION 

In  fact,  the  VA  can't  possibly  put  a  hospi- 
tal on  every  veteran's  doorstep  because  tlie 
United  States  has  more  than  21.9  million 
ex-servicemen. 

To  complicate  matters,  these  veterans  are 
moving  around.    Census  bureau  studies  shi.'v 
many  are  migrating  from  rural  to  urban  are. 
and  from  colder  to  warmer  climates. 

"This  means,"  Driver  says,  "that  we  can- 
not remain  static  In  the  existing  locations  i  f 
our  hospitals  and  that  we  must  plan  for  ti.> 
future  In  the  light  of  these  shifts  in  veter;::! 
population." 

Above  all.  Dr.  Brem  says,  "the  maintenan' e 
of  small  hospitals  in  remote  regions  makes  it 


difficult  to  provide  the  type  of  comprehensive 
medical  care  to  which  our  veterans  are  en- 
titled." 

Why?  "Sufficient  highly  trained  and 
skilled  professional  personnel  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  accept  positions  in  these  areas, 
nor  Is  the  provision  of  expensive  facilities 
and  equipment  feasible." 

The  VA  has  drawn  a  list  of  what  It  regards 
as  19  "essential  professional  services'*  which 
should  be  "reasonably  available"  to  hospital- 
ized vets.  Such  as  radiation  treatment,  heart 
rurgery,  and  psychiatric  services. 

ESSENTIAL   SERVICES 

Of  the  hospitals  slated  for  closing.  It  says, 
the  one  in  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex..  Is  able  to  pro- 
vide only  one  of  these  services;  Dwight,  ni., 
and  the  Broadview  Heights  Division  of  the 
Brecksvllle,  Ohio,  hospital,  three;  Miles  City, 
Mont.,  four;  Grand  Junction.  Colo.,  six;  Bath, 
N.Y.,  seven;  Rutland  Heights.  Mass.,  eight; 
and  Cedar  Point,  N.Y.,  McKlnney,  Tex.,  and 
Sunmount,  N.Y.,  nine. 

Only  the  VA  hospital  In  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
rates  high  on  this  score.  It  can  provide  14 
of  the  19  essential  services.  But  the  VA 
wants  to  close  the  Lincoln  facility  on  grounds 
there  already  are  350  excess  beds  In  the 
area — due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
vets  are  moving  away. 

Dr.  Brem,  a  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  says  the 
VA's  23-member  Special  Medical  Advisory 
Group  which  he  heads  lias  expressed  strong 
support  for  the  changes  proposed. 

The  group  Is  made  up  of  16  physicians,  a 
social  worker,  a  dentist,  a  psychologist,  a 
nurse,  a  sociologist,  a  hospital  director,  and 
a  nutritionist. 

Note. — Dr.  Thomas  H.  Brem,  professor  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia's School  of  Medicine  and  chairman  of 
the  VA's  Special  Medical  Advisory  Group,  a 
body  of  outside  medical  experts  established 
by  law  to  advise  the  VA  on  the  treatment  of 
sick  and  disabled  veterans. 


Immigration  Changes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15. 1965 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March  11,  1965,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  contains  a  fine  editorial  calling 
attention  to  the  excellent  testimony 
which  Attorney  General  Katzenbach 
presented  last  week  in  support  of  the  Im- 
migration revision  legislation  now  under 
consideration  by  our  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. The  editorial  clearly  and  concisely 
paints  out  the  central  purpose  of  the 
legislation  and  the  benefits,  both  actual 
and  intangible,  which  it  will  bring  to  the 
Nation.  It  deserves  consideration  by  all 
Members  of  Congress  and  I  am  pleased 
to  have  the  editorial  included  in  the 
Record: 

Immigration   Changes 

If  you  want  to  know  precisely  what  changes 
v.rjuld  be  made  In  American  immigration 
P  licy  by  the  Immigration  bill  which  Presl- 
ci'  at  Kennedy  sent  to  Congress,  read  the  At- 
■  rney  General's  statement  of  last  Wednesday 
'o  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  It  sets 
-  rih  in  simple,  lucid,  nonrhetorical  terms 
:uEt  what  the  bill  would  do  and  what  it 
■«  :uld  not  do.  In  view  of  some  of  the  non- 
ense  that  has  been  uttered  recently  about 
opening  the  floodgates  to  immigrant  hordes, 


Mr.  Katzenbach's  straightforward,  down-to- 
earth  analysis  Is  most  salutary. 

Immigration  proposals  always  open  the 
door  to  the  bogeyman  of  unemi^oyment. 
The  administration  bill  would  permit  the  ad- 
mission of  only  7,700  more  immigrants  than 
are  authorized  under  existing  law.  But  be- 
cause of  the  way  in  which  Immigration 
quotas  are  currently  rigged — so  that  many 
go  ■  unused  because  assigned  to  countries 
whose  citizens  have  no  desire  to  come  here — 
there  would  be  an  actual  Increase  of  approxi- 
mately 60.000  immigrants  over  the  number 
now  admitted  each  year.  As  Mr.  Katzenbach 
pointed  out,  this  would  amount,  In  relation 
to  the  American  internal  p>opulatlon  growth 
of  nearly  3  million  each  year,  to  2  percent. 
He  refers  to  this  as  "an  Infinitesimal  price  to 
pay  for  oiir  own  advancement  and  advan- 
tage." In  simple  truth.  It  should  be  reckoned 
not  as  a  "price"  at  all  but  as  an  enrichment. 

The  simple,  central  point  about  the  pro- 
posed changes  In  Immigration  policy  Is  that 
they  would  do  away  with  the  national  origins 
quota  system — a  meanly  racist  basis  of  se- 
lection— and  put  In  Its  place  a  selection  on 
the  basis  of  skills  useful  to  the  United  States. 
The  old  system,  as  the  Attorney  General  said, 
"ought  to  be  intolerable  on  principle  alone. 
We  miost  be  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
persons,  not  of  pedigrees."  Immigrants  with 
skills  to  contribute  to  the  American  economy 
win,  as  producers  and  consumers,  help  to 
keep  that  econonay  In  high  gear. 


Rev.  John  J.  Reeb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18. 1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Friday  I  suggested  that 
American  flags  be  flown  at  half-mast  to 
express  the  Nation's  sorrow  over  the 
death  of  the  Reverend  John  J.  Reeb  in 
Alabama,  who  gave  his  life  in  the  cause 
of  human  rights,  dignity,  and  freedom. 

Lowering  the  flag  would  also  be  an 
expression  of  shame  for  the  events  In 
Alabama,  where  the  courageous  clergy- 
man was  a  victim  of  ignorance,  bigotry, 
and  hate,  a  natural  reaction  to  the 
breakdown  of  civilized  government  in 
that  State,  where  the  murder  of  innocent 
men  and  the  killing  and  crippling  of 
little  girls  goes  unpunished. 

The  Giovemor  of  Alabama  and  his 
police-state  tactics  have  seriously  dam- 
aged the  image  of  the  United  States  in 
the  free  world  and  have  given  the  Com- 
munists a  powerful  propaganda  weapon. 

Our  Nation  mourns  today  with  a 
widowed  mother  and  her  four  fatherless 
children.  Let  us  hope  that  the  recent 
brutal  killing  will  encourage  the  good 
citizens  of  Alabama  to  cleanse  their 
State  of  official  lawlessness,  brutality, 
and  national  shame. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  Alabama 
has  been  represented  In  both  Houses  of 
Congress  by  dedicated  Representatives, 
of  whom  the  people  of  that  State  and  the 
Nation  are  mighty  proud. 

Let  us  give  encouragement  to  the  de- 
cent white  citizens  of  that  State  who  last 
week  marched  to  the  courthouse  In  Sel- 
ma  to  express  a  sense  of  outrage  at  offi- 


cial misconduct,  police  brutality,  and 
suppression  of  the  rights  of  citizens. 

The  leader  of  the  group  of  72  white 
citizens  which  made  the  courageous 
march  was  Joseph  Ellwanger,  chairman 
of  the  Concerned  White  Citizens  of  Ala- 
bama. 

As  white  citizens  of  Alabama — Ell- 
wanger said: 

We  have  come  to  teU  the  Nation  that 
there  are  white  people  In  Alabama  who  will 
speak  out  against  the  events  which  have 
recently  occurred.  By  our  presence  we  affirm 
ovir  faith  In  the  abiding  principles  upon 
which  our  Nation  is  founded — a  nation  un- 
der God  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  aU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  recent  tragic  event 
in  Selma  will  awaken  the  consciences  of 
Alabama  citizens.  Reverend  Reeb  wUl  not 
have  died  in  vain. 


We  Must  Not  Forget  Red  Cuba  While 
We  Worry  Aboat  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rLOKDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11. 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  American  people  have 
their  attentions  focused  on  the  conflicts 
building  up  in  Vietnam,  and  pressure 
builds  as  international  news  dispatches 
carry  developments  as  they  occur  by  the 
hour,  the  problem  of  communion  In 
Cuba  continues  to  plague  the  stability 
and  security  of  this  hemisphere. 

We  cannot  allow  our  national  atten- 
tions to  be  diverted  from  one  Communist- 
initiated  crisis  to  another,  to  be  drawn 
Into  the  position  of  constantly  reacting. 
In  Cuba,  for  example,  while  authorities 
ponder  solutions  to  Vietnam,  Fidel  Cas- 
tro has  been  readying  a  new  wave  of 
subversion  and  terrorism  in  Latin  Anxer- 
Ica.  This  is  typical  of  the  tactics  which 
the  Communists  employ  as  they  attempt 
to  further  their  purposes  throughout  the 
world. 

Americans  must  not  relent  In  their  ef- 
forts to  replace  liberty  where  it  has  been 
deprived  through  cormnvmlsm.  Ameri- 
cans must  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
constant  effort  of  effecting  the  downfall 
of  Communist  Castro  and  the  denial  of 
rights  he  has  placed  on  the  island  of 
Cuba.  The  risks  are  too  greet  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  Cuba  is  of  vital  stra- 
tegic importance  to  communism.  We 
need  only  to  recall  the  events  of  October 
1962,  when  the  world  looked  on  whUe 
the  United  States  held  to  demands  that 
missiles  be  removed  from  this  hemi- 
sphere, to  know  the  treachery  of  com- 
munism. 

One  of  Florida's  leading  newspapers, 
the  Miami  Herald,  which  certainly  ranks 
as  a  distinguished  authority  on  events  in 
the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America,  artic- 
ulated the  problem  of  overlooking  Cuba 
in  the  face  of  Red-inspired  pressiu-es 
elsewhere  in  a  very  succinct  manner  on 
March  5.  I  include  the  Herald  editorial 
of  that  day  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rsc- 
ORo: 
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To  Sex  Cuba,  Lxr'B  Facb  It 
For  the  past  few  dayB  Herald  readers  bave 
been  getUsg  a  eloee  inside  look  at  Oocniau- 
nlst  CubfL 

Our  lAtln  American  editor,  Al  Burt,  spent 
3  weeks  on  tne  aiiuttered  Island,  tne  longest 
bUty  of  any  XKinresldent  American  oorrer 
spondent  since  tbe  Oastro  takeover.  His 
dispatches,  which  will  continue  to  appear 
for  some  time,  are  detaUed  and  revealing. 
The  picture  Is  grim. 

Cuba  Is  a  total  i>oUce  state.  Controls  are 
more  severe  than  In  any  other  Communist 
country.  The  block  warden  system  has  the 
entire  popvUace  spying  on  one  another. 

The  penalty  for  dissent  Is  drastic.  A  re- 
cent OAS  report  said  one-sixth  of  all  Cubans 
have  seen  the  Inside  of  a  Castro  Jail  since 
1959.  An  estimated  94.000  political  pris- 
oners sure  now  in  custody. 

There  is  no  visible  external  or  Internal 
foroe  that  seems  likely  to  bring  about  Cas- 
tro's abrupt  downfall. 

The  whole  Cuban  nation  is  transformed 
Into  an  Insftrument  of  Communist  policy. 
Its  meaning  for  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  Is  alarming. 

Cuba  la  available  to  Russian  military 
power,  to  strike  at  the  United  States  from 
the  rear  In  any  world  confrontation. 

It  Is  the  dagger  of  subversion  aimed  at 
latin  America,  a  clear  and  ever-present 
danger  to  every  democratic  government  In 
the  hemisphere. 

But  more  sinister  and  subtle  is  the  indoc- 
trination of  a  generation  of  Cubans  with  a 
hate-America  virus.  The  entire  police  state, 
reports  Mr.  Burt,  Is  dedicated  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  American  Ideals. 

The  threat  from  the  Red  island  makes  it 
haitl  to  imderstand  how  a  well-known  Amer- 
ican newspaper  can  look  with  complacency, 
as  it  did  this  week,  on  what  It  considers  the 
forward  thrust  of  the  Cuban  revolution. 

It  puts  a  strange  cast  on  the  -willingness 
of  antl-Communlst  Spain  to  put  profit  above 
principle  and  become  Cuba's  chief  supplier 
outside  the  Red  bloc. 

The  administration  in  Washington  shows 
a  tendency  to  shove  the  Cuban  problem  Into 
the  back  drawer  and  hope  for  the  best  while 
giving  top  priority  to  other  foreign  crises  to 
the  point  of  risking  war. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  Red  Cuba  is  part 
of  a  single  problem  that  must  be  faced  in 
the  Caribbean  as  In  southeast  Asia. 

Sir.  Burt's  dlsi>atches  show  that  Cuba  is 
not  a  aide  Issue  of  the  cold  war  but  a  star 
act  In  communism's  throe-ring  circus.  To 
ignore  that  Is  a  risk  we  cannot  afford. 

There  may  never  be  a  free  Cuba  again 
unless  we  face  that  fact  and  act  on  it. 


I  commend  this  work  to  my  colleagues 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

G^lK&T  FALI3 

(By  liCarlene  Latimer  Bondurant) 

Along  the  Potomac  PaUsades 

With  endless  surge  all  nlgbt  and  day 

The  misty-eyed  river  cascades 

Splashing  midst  snow-white  foam  and  spray 

While  in  the  svm  pink  dogwoods  bask. 

Creating  a  scene  so  picturesque 


Great  Falls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VKCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15. 1965 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  excellent  poem  written  by 
Mrs.  Marlene  Latimer  Bondurant  of 
Alexandria,  Va.,  has  been  called  to  my 
attention  as  it  was  published  in  the  Falls 
Church  (Va.)  Sun-Echo  in  the  editor's 
words  and  I  quote : 

Mrs.  Bondurant's  poem  about  Fairfax 
Coimtys  beautiful  Great  Palls  Is  Indeed 
timely  what  with  President  Johnson's  avowal 
to  preserve  the  historic  Potcxnfic  River  val- 
ley's natural  beauty  and  grandeur. 


Art  and  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  5  months  I  have  addressed  a  num- 
ber of  gatherings  of  professional  prac- 
titioners of  the  arts  and  humanities  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  To  each 
of  these  gatherings  I  have  stressed  my 
belief  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
change  developing  in  the  attitude  toward 
intellectual  and  cultural  life  in  the 
United  States  and  that  the  time  is  right 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
steps  to  encourage  this  cbap.ging  atti- 
tude. This  has  been  one  of  my  argu- 
ments for  establishment  of  a  National 
Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties, as  proposed  in  the  modified  Moor- 
head  bill,  H.R.  6051.  introduced  in  the 
House  last  week.  In  a  recent  editorial, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  made  the 
point  that  the  artist  needs  to  be  honored 
in  his  own  land.  This  is  true,  of  course, 
for  the  humanist  too,  and  for  all  teach- 
ers. I  think  the  National  Foundation 
for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  would  point 
us  in  that  direction.  I  include  the 
Monitor  editorial  of  March  2.  1965,  at 
this  point  in  the  Appendix : 

Art  and  Ai» 

While  the  British  Government  is  raising 
its  support  of  the  arts  by  30  percent,  the 
American  Government  remains  virtually  at 
the  beginning  of  doing  nrytliir.g  for  ,them 
at  all. 

We  welcome  the  burst  of  activity  bespeak- 
ing Congress  belated  concern  for  the  arts 
and  the  whole  field  of  humanities. 

Government  patronage  in  the  realm  of  hu- 
mane values  may  have  more  pitfalls  than  its 
already  substantial  patronage  of  the  sciences. 
But,  in  a  society  changing  under  the  mirys- 
trations  of  the  scientist,  the  insights  of  the 
artist  and  the  scholar  have  become  more 
necessary  than  ever.  The  time  is  overdue 
for  the  American  Government  to  define  Its 
role  in  developing  a  climate  for  excellence 
In  artistic  as  well  as  technological  fields. 

In  legislation  for  education  and  research, 
the  humanities  shotild  not  be  penalized  be- 
cause their  benefits  may  be  less  tangible  than 
the  visible  achievements  of  science.  Among 
nonprofit  Institutions  such  as  museums,  the- 
aters, and  s3maphony  orchestras,  there  could 
well  be  Government  support  as  expenses  rise 
In  proportion  to  what  the  public  can  be  ex- 
pected to  pay.  The  splendid  achievements 
of  private  Initiative  must  not  be  allowed  to 
dwindle  for  lack  of  the  necessary  boost  as 
economic  conditions  change. 

The  problems  of  administration  would  be 
dlfflciilt.  How  to  separate  the  worthy  from 
the  xinworthy  on  artistic  rather  than  political 
grounds?    How  to  keep  the  scholar  or  insti- 


tution from  tempering  the  work  to  what  It 
Imagines  to  be  acceptable  at  a  given  moment 
Instead  of  striking  out  In  directions  that  may 
be  more  important  In  the  future? 

The  United  States  would  certainly  not  go 
the  way  of  the  Soviet  Union  where  Govern- 
ment support  and  control  go  together.  It 
would  go  In  the  direction  of  those  European 
nations  that  have  managed,  to  a  large  degree 
to  keep  support  and  control  separate.  In 
Britain,  for  example,  the  newly  allocated 
funds  will  go  to  the  Arts  Council,  which  pro- 
vides a  kind  of  buffer  between  the  arts  anfi 
political  influence. 

Some  such  body  would  presumably  be  cre- 
ated in  the  United  States  If  Federal  aid  m 
the  arts  goes  ahead.  Indeed,  President  John- 
son has  already  appointed  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts.  It  is  an  estimable  group,  but 
stronger  on  what  might  be  called  estab- 
lishment names  than  those  further  out, 
where  new  Ideas,  good  and  bad,  often  ari.sc 
It  hints  at  the  problem  of  creating  an  aci- 
ministerlng  body  that  would  not  inhibit  the 
very  creativity  It  was  set  up  to  foster.  Anci, 
with  constituents'  money  Involved,  does  any- 
one doubt  that  Congressmen  would  be  look- 
ing over  the  shoulders  of  an  avant-garde 
that  might  seem  to  be  Involved  In  things  even 
less  probable  than  going  to  the  moon? 

Such  questions  would  become  more  urgeiii 
If  Federal  aid  should  extend  to  Individual 
artists.  The  great  ones  wlU  survive  In  spite 
of  Government  as  well  aa  because  of  It. 
Others  might  forgo  the  potential  break- 
through In  favor  of  the  project  thought  mc^re 
likely  to  get  a  grant. 

Indeed,  If  Government  patronage  Is  added 
to  that  of  the  fotmdatlons  and  the  universi- 
ties, some  artists  might  be  cut  off  from  the 
human  experience  that  gives  substance  to 
art. 

Against  such  considerations  must  be  placed 
the  possibilities  of  enriching  the  public  w;tli 
more  works  and  performances  freed  of  com- 
mercial limitations.  Ironically,  as  Congress 
awakes  to  the  arts,  the  country  is  In  the 
midst  of  a  "culttiral  explosion"  without  con- 
gressional patronage. 

Judiciously  administered  aid  Is  necessary. 
But  its  effect  will  be  diminished  If  the  Gov- 
ernment falls  to  show  a  sensitivity  toward 
the  differences  between  the  arts  and  other 
things.  More  than  money,  what  the  Govern- 
ment needs  to  give  the  artist  is  a  sense  of  be- 
ing honored  in  his  own  land. 


f\ 
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Pacific  Northwest  Floods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVI-S 
Monday.  March  8. 1965 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  concerns  throughout  the  flood- 
damaged  regions  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west is  for  the  immediate  repair  or  re- 
construction of  forest  access  roads.  Tim- 
ber processing  is  the  leading  providei  of 
industrial  payrolls  in  the  region,  and  it 
is  of  the  utmost  urgency  that  autho!ity 
and  fimds  be  granted  to  complete?  the 
job  on  federally  managed  forest  area5 

The  following  resolution  by  the  Ore- 
gon Logging  Conference  emphasizo  the 
importance  of  this  problem: 

Oregon  Logging  Conference. 
Eugene,  Oreg.,  March  8.  1'" 

Hon.  Al  Ullman, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Ullman:  The  -"•'"• 
annual  scsrion  of  the  Oregon  Logging  Ci : -f'- 
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ence,  membership  in  excess  of  1,850,  In  meet- 
ing on  February  26,  1965,  at  Eugene,  Oreg., 
uiianlmously  passed  the  following  resolution: 

FLOOD    DAMAGE 

Whereas  the  December  1964  flood  damaged 
forest  access  roads  in  excess  of  $100  million 
in  Oregon  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  declared  this  a  disaster  area; 

Whereas  it  is  vital,  to  Insure  a  continuous 
healthy  economy  In  the  State,  that  the  dam- 
aged roads  be  repaired  immediately  to  faclU- 
uite  the  transportation  of  logs  to  the  process- 
ing centers; 

Whereas  It  is  essential  these  damaged  roads 
be  immediately  repaired  to  provide  adequate 
fire  protection  during  the  1965  fire  season:  Be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  Oregon  Logging  Con- 
ference urge  the  Oregon  congressional  dele- 
gation to  press  for  quick  passage  of  S.  327 
and  H.R.  798,  with  amendments  to  Include 
lands  administration  under  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C^EGON  Logging  Conference, 
Robert  Cross, 

Secretary-Manager. 


One-Handred-DoUar  Head  Tax  on  Travel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15. 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  interesting 
article  relative  to  $aOO  head  tax  on  travel. 

The  article  is  from  the  February  1965 
issue  of  Travel  News,  the  official  publica- 
tion of  the  American  Society  of  Travel 
Aronts. 

The  editorial  follows: 
One-Hundred-Dollar   Head    Tax   on   Travel 

K  such  honors  are  In  order,  ASTA  here- 
with enters  as  its  nomination  for  the  "Numb- 
skull Award  of  1965"  those  uninformed  and 
economically  Ignorant  officials  who  dreamed 
up  their  latest  ourtage  to  commonsense. 

Substituting  hysteria  for  constructive 
planning  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  solution  to 
this  country's  chronic  balance-of-pajrments 
deficit,  these  frantic  bureaucrats  are  cur- 
rently pressuring  the  administration  to  pro- 
mote a  witless  plan  that  would  effectively 
curtail  the  foreign  travel  of  Americans. 

Nucleus  of  this  Imbecility  is  a  $100  penalty 
tax  on  every  American  who  leaves  these 
shores — for  business  or  pleasure — to  be  levied 
each  time  he  does. 

It.s  supporters — reportedly  Treasury  De- 
part.^lent  and  Federal  Reserve  System  offi- 
cial.^—fondly  hopw  that  such  a  penalty  will 
stop  many  tourists  from  leaving  the  United 
States — and  at  the  same  time  reduce  by  $100 
the  potential  overseas  spending  of  those  who 
do  go. 

Just  how  stupid  can  we  be? 

Set  aside  for  the  moment  such  self  Inter- 
ests as  the  irreparable  damage  to  a  currently 
prosperous  Industry,  or  the  inalienable  right 
or  Americans  to  travel  In  the  free  world  un- 


hampered by  government  restriction.  In- 
stead, consider  the  dangerous  effect  of  such 
infantile  Interference  with  delicately  bal- 
anced economic  forces — both  domestic  and 
International. 

How  blind  can  we  be  to  such  practical 
considerations  as  the  fact  that  billions  of 
these  travel  dollars  have  been  turned  back 
Into  our  own  economy  by  providing  foreign 
nations  with  the  cash  they  need  to  pay  for 
U.S.  products  and  services? 

How  can  we  be  so  shortsighted  as  to  dis- 
regard the  disastrous  setback  to  our  own 
economy  of  thousands  of  additional  jobless 
created  by  such  a  plan? 

Are  we  so  idiotic  that  we  can  ignore  the  less 
of  the  millions  of  dollars  that  are  currently 
being  poured  Into  this  country  by  foreign 
nations  eager  to  advertise,  promote,  and  serv- 
ice their  travel  attractions? 

Aren't  we  sufficiently  intelligent  to  wonder 
how  we  could  continue  to  suppwrt  a  long- 
standing policy  of  world  trade  expansion  and 

Haven't  we  the  ordinary  horsesense  re- 
strictive measures  without  courting  ridicule? 

Haven't  we  the  ordinary  horse  sense  re- 
quired to  foresee  the  inevitable  retaliation 
that  such  a  protectionist  measure  would  pro- 
voke on  the  p>art  of  other  nations — that 
the  balance  of  trade,  now  substantially  in 
our  favor,  could  turn  against  us  with  disas- 
trous effects? 

Ovu-  continuing  gold  drain  is  without  doubt 
a  serious  problem.  But  no  lasting  solution 
will  be  found  In  making  travel  the  scape- 
goat for  the  cumulative  result  of  all  our 
multiple  international  monetary  transac- 
tions. 

ASTA  strenuously  opposes  this  ridiculous 
plan  and  calls  upon  Its  total  membership, 
representing  every  facet  of  the  travel  In- 
dustry, to  present  a  united  front  In  defeat- 
ing this  Inane  political  expedient. 

There  is  a  positive  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  lessening  this  so-called  travel  gap — 
and  it's  the  American  way.  In  it's  short 
existence  and  with  an  unrealistic  budget,  the 
U.S.  Travel  Service  has  already  proved  that 
It  can  bring  more  foreign  visitors  to  these 
shares. 

Instead  of  restricting  the  vital  force  of 
travel,  let  us  advocate  the  encouragement 
and  full  Government  support  of  USTS  In  its 
task  of  building  a  greater  volume  of  travel 
to  this  country.  Given  additional  fimds, 
and  a  wholehearted  cooperation  that  has 
been  lacking,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  alleged  travel  deficit  can  be 
reduced  tremendously. 

Let's  stop  trying  to  destroy  an  Industry 
that  has  contributed  so  much  good  to  the 
world — culturally,  economically,  and  polit- 
ically. 

If  by  some  miracle  this  addlepated  pro- 
posal to  restrict  travel  Is  seriously  advanced, 
we  caU  upon  the  Congress  for  a  total,  vigor- 
ous rejection. 


RECORD  OPPICK  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congrkssional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pagee  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  t.M« 
office. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTINa  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shaU  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  R^resenta- 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  mafctng  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  co«t  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  pubUca- 
tions  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  pubUc  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C.,  30402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  pubUcations  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2) . 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congrkssional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  ciirrent  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1989). 
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Nations  Can  Commit  Suicide 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF   DELAWASE 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  It  is  a 
strange  and  baMng  phenomenon  In  this 
atomic  age  where  chain  reaction  can 
generate  enormous  wealth — or  annihila- 
tion— that  the  free  world  should  be  as 
blind  as  it  Is  to  the  damaging  chain  re- 
actions that  have  taken  place  In  mone- 
tary, diplomatic,  and  economic  affairs,  in 
the  past  few  years. 

This  is  the  essence  of  an  editorial  ad- 
vertisement by  Mr.  A.  N.  Spanel,  the 
founder-chairman  of  International  La- 
tex Corp.,  entitled,  "Nations  Can  Com- 
mit Suicide."  It  appeared  In  paid  space, 
in  the  public  interest.  In  the  Washington 
Post  February  19.  1965.  International 
Latex  Corp.,  I  might  add.  Is  based  in 
Dover.  Del. 

Using  as  an  example  the  recent  public 
proposal  for  the  return  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard, the  merits  of  which  Mr.  Spanel  does 
TiOt  argue,  he  questions  the  wisdom  of 
making  public  an  overture  of  this  di- 
mension and  portent  without  France 
fust  having  privately  explored  it  with  the 
United  States.  England,  and  Germany. 

While  Mr.  Spanel  maintains  that  in- 
ti?rnational  and  domestic  monetary  re- 
forms are  clearly  needed  in  most  nations 
of  the  world,  the  United  States  included, 
he  emphasizes  that  these  vital  objectives 
can  only  be  achieved  In  the  West  in  a 
sijirit  of  dedicated  unity  and  nothing 
less. 

Mr.  Spanel  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
ti.ought  to  these  questions  and  his  obser- 
ve t  Ions  are  worthy  of  close  attention. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  his  edi- 
oiial  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Ri:coRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.-  follows: 

Nations  Can  Commit  Suicidk 
ipy    A.    N.    Spanel.    founder-chairman.    In- 
ternational Latex  Corp.) 

\  new  Isolationism  is  rearing  its  head  in 
tiio  United  States.  We  dealt  with  this  alarm- 
ix  g  development  in  a  recent  article  in  which 
we  emphasized  its  far-reaching  dangers  to 
tl  0  free  world  and  to  Europe  in  particulair. 

Since  then,  unfortunately,  the  situation 
r.  s  been  enormously  aggravated  by  what, 
fr  m  the  American  view,  looks  like  a  de- 
li crate  drive  to  weaken  the  dollar  In  world 
n.  rkets.  Alter  an  interval  of  approaching 
£t  bility,  the  U.S.  balance-of -payments  defi- 
cli  Is  again  gro^'ing,  and  measures  to  stop 
tLis  drain  of  dollars  and  gold  are  being 
Bh.iped  up. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  rise  In  foreign 
d?niandfl  for  gold  in  exchange  for  dollars. 
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This  lack  of  confidence  Is  utterly  unjustl- 
fled  by  the  realities  of  American  wealth,  pro- 
ductivity and  foreign  trade.  The  United 
States  today  has  a  favorable  balance  in  world 
trade  of  some  $6  billion.  American  assets 
abroad — in  shares.  Investments,  factories 
and  other  property,  have  been  estimated 
at  $88  billion.  The  gross  national  product 
of  the  United  States  is  twice  tliat  of  aU 
European  countries  combined. 

Moreover,  the  stability  of  the  dollar  1b 
best  demonstrated  by  the  hard  fact  that  in 
the  period  from  1953  to  1963  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  United  States  rose  only  1.4  per- 
cent per  year,  during  which  time  the  Frendi 
people  suffered  a  4.6-percent  Increase  per 
year  In  their  cost  of  living. 

The  doubts  raised  about  the  American  dol- 
lar are  thus  wholly  unwarranted.  The  defi- 
cits In  International  settlements  are  due  not 
to  America's  Industrial  weakness  or  Inability 
to  p>ay  on  demand,  but  to  the  colossal  Amer- 
ican contributions  to  the  economic  health 
and  to  the  common  defense  of  the  free 
world,  and  to  such  other  factors  as  Invest- 
ments abroad  and  massive  tourism. 

DAMAGING    TACTICS 

Along  with  the  doubts  came  the  vagtw 
but  disquieting  recent  proposal  for  a  re- 
turn to  the  gold  standard.  Without  argu- 
ing Its  merits,  a  move  of  this  dimension  and 
gravity  shotild  have  been  explored  privately 
by  France,  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  Its  Injection  suddenly  and 
publicly,  without  a  prior  meeting  of  minds 
among  the  major  free  nations,  seems  to  ub 
unwise,  unworthy  and  damaging.  In  terms 
of  American  opinion,  it  was  a  flaming  torch 
tossed  Into  the  pUed-up  combustibles  of  neo- 
Isolationist  sentiment. 

The  gold  issue  in  the  manner  presented. 
Is  a  political-economic  gift  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, sitting  on  great  hoards  of  gold,  mined 
with  slave  labc«-  over  a  period  of  40  years. 
It  amounts  to  an  International  game  of  Rus- 
sian roulette  In  which  only  Russia  Is  Imr- 
mune  to  the  deadly  bullets. 

Kesponsible  Europeans  would  be  making 
a  grievous  mistake  If  they  underestimated 
the  effects  of  such  seemingly  antl-Amerlcan 
actions  and  failed  to  appraise  the  possible 
consequences.  They  should  know  that  the 
reactions  here  have  been  highly  disturbing. 
In  that  they  threaten  to  fiu^her  undermine 
the  remaining  ramparts  of  free  world  unity. 

MONETARY    REFORMS    NEZDED 

This  is  not  to  say  that  international  and 
domestic  monetary  reforms  are  unnecessary^ 
for  these  needs  do  exist  and  beyond  ques- 
tion In  most  nations  of  the  world,  the  United 
States  Included.  But  sudden  Western  as- 
saults on  American  financial  vitality  without 
prior  consultations,  is  naked  folly.  Influ- 
ential quarters  here  are  puzzled  and  angered. 
Worst  of  all,  this  folly  drives  even  those  who 
recognize  the  evils  of  the  new  isolationism 
and  resist  its  spread,  to  consider  seriously 
a  step-by-step  vrtthdrawal  of  the  United 
States  from  costly  commitments  to  the  com- 
mon cause  in  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

President  Johnson,  though  he  is,  above  aU, 
opposed  to  isolationist  policies,  has  indi- 
cated protective  measures  such  as  restric- 
tions on  U.S.  investments  abroad  and  ciirba 
on  American  tourism.  But  other  important 
spokesmen  now  talk  of  reducing  our  mili- 
tary reeponslbiUtles  In  E^u'ope.  which 
estlmatedly    cost    the    American    taxpayer* 


from  $6  to  $8  billion  a  year.  More  and  more 
Americans  are  beginning  to  ask:  "Why  not 
collect  unpaid  European  World  War  I 
debts?"  They  refer  to  the  $6.3  billion  owed 
by  France,  fen-  example,  among  others. 

Senator  Paul  DotrcLAS,  a  former  professor 
of  economics.  Is  an  outstanding  liberal  and 
rightly  rated  as  International  minded  po- 
litically. Yet  he  recently  pointed  out  that 
foreign  pressures  on  the  dollar  Include 
American  purchases  in  Prance  to  the  tune 
of  about  $300  million  a  year  "tat  the 
purpose  of  providing  troops  to  defoid  our 
friends  against  possibly  being  overrun  by  the 
Communists."  France  could  etue  these  bur- 
dens in  various  ways,  he  indicated — ^for  ex- 
ample, through  long-term,  low-interest  loans 
in  local  currency  for  military  expenditures. 
Should  France  refuse  to  cooperate  and  **\ise 
our  very  assistance  to  wreck  us."  he  said. 
"then  we  should  reinstate  the  Wwld  War  I 
debts  claims." 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  majority 
of  free  nations  of  Eiirope  do  not  want  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  Its  mlUtary  forces 
from  the  Continent,  or  to  reopen  the  Issue 
of  old  war  debts,  or  to  ctirtall  pollinating 
American  investments  or  throttle  the  profit- 
able flow  of  tourists  to  Europe.  But  these 
are  the  very  things  that  the  new  American 
isolationism,  now  further  provoked  by  ill- 
considered  attacks  on  the  dollar,  seems 
Ukely  to  lead  to. 

pandora's  box 

Those  European  nations  which  are  bent  on 
opening  a  Pandora's  box  at  worsened  dlvi- 
slveness  would  do  weU  to  see  the  picture 
through  American  eyes.  The  rockbottom 
historical  reality  is  that  the  United  States 
financed  the  recovery  and  the  defense  of 
postwar  Europe  and  others  parts  of  the  globe. 
It  continues  to  carry  disproportionately 
heavy  financial  btirdens  in  the  common  In- 
terest. This,  after  all,  is  the  primary  cause 
of  the  U.S.  embarrassment  even  though  the 
sums  involved.  International  settlements  in- 
cluded, are  minor  in  relation  to  the  country's 
total  eooncHnic  strength.  Now  that  some 
West  European  economies  have  become  rela- 
tively affluent,  they  appear  to  find  strange 
satisfaction  In  attempting  to  weaken  the 
American  dgllar. 

It  may  be  naive  to  expect  gratitude  on  the 
lofty  levels  of  "modem"  international  rela- 
tions; and  knowledgeable  Americans  are  not 
naive.  But  unnecessary  and  mutually  dam- 
aging tactics  do  seem  to  carry  cynicism  to 
the  boomerang  point.  That,  at  any  rate.  Is 
how  It  looks  to  many  Americans.  In  the 
struggle  for  Indispensable  tmity — the  pri- 
mary guarantee  against  the  continuing  Com- 
munist bid  for  world  dominion — free  world 
nations  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  cannot 
with  wisdom  place  short  sighted  self-interest 
ahead  of  sound  long-term  common  Interests. 
This  surely  Includes  mutually  formulated 
monetary  and  trade  policies  even  as  much  as 
diplomatic  and  military. 

HBSISTINC  ISOLATIONISM 

Let  those  who  make  the  vital  decisions  of 
this  chaUenglng  time  never  forget  that  the 
overriding  objective  of  world  cc«nmunism 
as  been,  and  remains,  to  drive  the  United 
States  to  isolationism.  "Yankees  go  home." 
has  been  the  principal  slogan  of  the  Krem- 
lln-PelpLng  axis — and  It  is  an  axis  where 
their  common  hatred  of  the  "capitalist" 
world  Is  concerned. 
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On  botli  sides  of  tlie  Iron.  Curtain  we 
have  witnessed  systematic  attacks,  organized 
and  led  by  Communists,  against  American 
embassies,  libraries,  property,  and  nationals. 
Wliat  Is  the  piupose  of  this  Red  war  of 
nerves?  It  Is  a  continuing  conspiracy  to 
force  Americans,  In  sheer  disgust,  to  with- 
draw economic  and  military  aid;  to  Induce 
them  to  renounce  their  concern  for  the  fate 
of  freedom  on  this  earth  and  retire  in  Isola- 
tion to  fortress  America.  Such  a  fortress 
makes  no  strategic  sense  tmder  modern  con- 
ditions, yet  the  temptation  may  become  ir- 
resistible, when  the  provocations  come  from 
friends,  allies. 

Surely  it  shovQd  be  obvioiis  to  every  Eu- 
ropean cotmtry  that  it  has  everything  to  lose 
and  nothing  to  gain  when  it  supports,  how- 
ever unwittingly,  the  Conununlst  dream  of 
American  Isolationism.  In  this  menaced 
nuclear  age,  unity  of  the  free  world  spells 
life,  disunity  spells  death.  In  the  measure 
that  the  economic  vitality  and  political  au- 
thority of  any  one  of  the  major  free  nations 
is  willfully  diminished  by  allies,  the  aggre- 
gate capacity  of  the  free  world  to  survive  and 
ultimately  to  prevail  Is  Imperiled.  Our  com- 
mon civilization  cannot  be  easily  destroyed — 
but  it  is  in  danger  of  committing  suicide. 


Mr.  Joan  Terry  Trippe  Honored  for  Out- 
standing Service  to  Commercial  Avia- 
tion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day night.  March  5.  the  Greater  Tampa 
Chamber  of  Commerce  paid  fitting  trib- 
ute to  a  man  who  has  significantly  dis- 
tinguished himself  In  his  contributions 
to  aviation  progress. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  present  when 
Mr.  Juan  Terry  Trippe,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Pan  American  Airways,  became 
the  recipient  of  the  1&65  Tony  Jannus 
Award  for  outstanding  service  to  com- 
mercial aviation. 

It  is  sometimes  overlooked  by  those 
who  chronicle  great  occurrences  in  this 
field,  that  Tampa  saw  the  start  of  sched- 
uled airline  service  in  1914,  well  before 
the  pioneering  operations  between  cities 
like  New  York  and  Chicago  and  Denver 
and  San  Francisco  in  the  late  1920's  and 
the  early  1930's. 

The  first  scheduled  airline  flight  in 
the  United  States  occurred  on  January  1, 
1914.  when  Tony  Jannus  flew  his  Benoist 
flying  boat  between  St.  Petersburg  and 
Tampa.  The  first  passenger  on  this  trip 
was  the  mayor  of  St.  Petersburg.  Mr. 
Phile.  The  second  passenger  was  Walter 
J.  Bennett,  the  father  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Congressman  Charles 
E.  Bennett,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  This 
scheduled  overwater  operation  con- 
tinued for  3  months,  but  came  to  a  con- 
clusion when  Mr.  Jannus  and  his  flying 
boat  moved  on  to  another  location. 

Today,  we  accept  as  matter  of  fact 
swift  airline  service  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe  in  sleek,  600-mile-an-hour  jet  air- 
craft. But  Mr.  Trippe  remembers  the 
old  days,  as  his  fascinating  talk  to  the 


500  guests  at  the  dinner  so  aptly  proves. 
In  addition,  we  were  privileged  to  hear 
introductory  remarks  from  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  William  J.  Harti- 
gan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago  the  Greater 
Tampa  Chamber  of  Commerce  saw  fit 
to  give  its  first  Tony  Jannus  Award  to 
the  Honorable  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney, 
senior  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee.  Now  that 
Mr.  Trippe  has  been  properly  honored, 
it  will  be  difficult  for  our  Tampa  people 
to  keep  pace.  But  I  have  a  feeling  that 
they  wUl  be  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  I  do  not  have 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Trippe's  $peech  for  it  was 
an  interesting,  inspiring  message  about 
the  history  and  the  future  of  this  great 
American  enterprise  that  we  call  com- 
mercial aviation. 

Mr.  Trippe  spoke  without  a  prepared 
text  and  without  a  note,  therefore  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  typical  wire  service  story  of  this 
historic  event. 

Trippe  Predicts  Air  Transport's  Greatest 
Growth  in  Next  10  Years 
Tampa,  Fla. — A  coming  decade  of  achieve- 
ment in  air  transportation  that  wUl  more 
than  match  the  past  31 -year  history  of 
scheduled  airline  service  is  the  confident 
prediction  of  Juan  T.  Trippe,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Pan  American  Airways. 

"More  people  are  going  to  be  flying  at  lower 
cost  to  more  places  than  ever  before,"  de- 
clared the  distinguished  gray -haired  dean  of 
world  aviation  leaders. 

Tripp>e,  who  pioneered  international  air 
routes  around  the  world,  received  a  full  min- 
ute's standing  ovation  from  an  audience  of 
500  government,  aviation,  and  business  lead- 
ers as  he  received  the  1965  Jannus  Award 
commemorating  the  51st  anniversary  of 
scheduled  air  service. 

In  accepting  the  award,  Trippe  pointed 
out  that  the  aviation  industry  which  was 
born  In  Tampa  only  five  decades  ago  became 
an  industry  that  Is  "larger  than  the  railroad 
Industry,  larger  than  the  steel  industry, 
larger  even  than  the  automobile  Industry." 
But,  looking  ahead  to  the  progress  "this 
great  new  force"  can  expect  in  the  next  10 
years.  Trippe  foresees: 

Supersonic  airliners  that  wUl  be  even 
larger  and  will  fly  higher  than  those  now  be- 
ing discussed. 

New  metals  that  will  bring  down  the 
weight  of  both  aircraft  and  engines  of  the 
future. 

Helicopters  twice  as  large  i\nd  more  eCa- 
clent  than  those  today,  which  will  cut  oper- 
ating costs  in  half. 

Short  range,  fixed  wing;  aircraft  taking  ofif 
and  landing  on  oversized  tennis  courts. 

Travel  time  between  mldclty  and  airports 
cut  to  a  fraction  by  these  helicopters  and 
short  takeoff  aircraft,  freeing  highways  for 
other  traflac. 

All  weather  landings  for  airliners  and  hell- 
copters,  achieving  complete  schedule  reli- 
ability. 

Trippe,  who  founded  the  first  U.S.  inter- 
national airline  in  1927  with  a  OO-mile  route 
between  Key  West,  Fla..  and  Havana,  Cuba, 
and  pioneered  international  air  service  across 
the  Pacific,  across  the  Atlantic  and  around 
the  world,  paid  tribute  to  the  early  day 
pilots  who  flew  mall,  passengers,  and  freight. 
He  recalled  the  early  air  mail  flights  operated 
by  the  U.S.  Post  OflRce  Department. 

"Half  a  dozen  fires  Uglited  on  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  was  all  there  was  to  guide 
those  first  air  mall  pilots,"  Trippe  said. 


Some  of  the  early-day  operations  of 
Trippe's  company  in  Alaska  had  some  Intor- 
eeting  ov^tones,  too. 

"We  were  soliciting  maU  biislness  in  com- 
petition  with  dog  sled  teams,"  he  recalled. 
"We  were  even  bidding  for  passengers  in 
competition  with  dog  teams." 

Hardy  Alaska  travelers  at  that  time  were 
paying  10  cents  a  mile  for  the  privilege  oi 
walking  beside  a  dog  team  sled  and  spending 
about  2  cold  weeks  on  a  trip  from  Nome  to 
Fairbanks.  Passengers  got  cold,  too,  in  the 
open  cockpits  of  the  early  airliners.  Trijipe 
agreed,  but  the  planes  could  make  the  trip 
in  about  6  hours,  compared  to  2  weeks  v.  rh 
the  dog  sleds. 

Trippe  recalled,  too,  that  the  Caribb\in 
Sea  was  the  training  cockpit  that  enabled  his 
company  to  pioneer  over-ocean  flying  acrass 
the  Pacific,  Atlantic  and  around  the  world. 
It  was  on  the  "tremendous"  SOO-mile  over- 
water  flight  between  Kingston,  Jamaica  and 
Panama  that  ocean-fl3ring  pilots  were  trailed 
mxiltiple  crews  developed  and  radio  navi'^a- 
tlon  aids  perfected. 

The  Jannus  Award  was  presented  to  Trippe 
by  Assistant  Postmaster  General  William  j. 
Hartigan  of  the  Depyartment's  Bureau  of 
Transportation  and  International  Service- 

The  comparatively  youthftil  Hartigan  re- 
called his  boyhood  when  "Mr.  Trippe  wa.s  a 
hero  in  the  eyes  of  all  youngsters  interested 
in  aviation." 

"We  are  fortunate  to  have  among  us.  and 
still  active,  many  of  the  leaders  and  found- 
ers of  the  aviation  industry — Mr.  Trippe  be- 
ing one  of  the  foremost  of  th€>se  leader;;. ' 
Hartigan  declared. 

The  flights  which  inaugurated  the  worlds 
first  scheduled  airline  service  were  launciied 
between  Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg,  Fla  .  on 
January  1,  1914. 

For  3  months,  pilot  Jannus  flew  the  20- 
mile  rout  in  a  tiny  Benoist  flying  boat  tliat 
weighed  1,250  pounds  and  carried  one  pa,=  cn- 
ger  at  about  60  miles  an  hour. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

OF   niDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.M  IS 
Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
lu-gent  need  for  enactment  of  legislauon 
which  would  effectively  curb  the  int':'r- 
state  shipment  and  sale  of  firearms  to 
irresponsible  or  incapable  r>ersons.  Too 
often,  juveniles,  felons,  or  others  have 
been  able  to  obtain  mail-order  rifle-  or 
revolvers  which  are  used  to  commit  nets 
of  violence,  or  which  accidentally  l.ave 
caused  deaths  or  serious  injuries. 

No  man  has  done  more  to  call  attrn- 
tion  to  the  need  for  con-ective  legisla- 
tion than  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDl.  Senator  Dodd  has  intro- 
duced in  both  the  88th  and  the  89th  Con- 
gresses bills  designed  to  limit  unlav.  ful 
traffic  in  guns,  and  he  has  written  .  nd 
spoken  extensively  on  this  subject. 

The  March  1965  issue  of  the  Ladies" 
Home  Journal  includes  an  article  by  S;  n- 
ator  DoDD  which  tells  in  dramatic  tv.nis 
the  dangers  presently  confrontin.c  our 
society  in  the  absence  of  adequate  con- 
trol over  the  purchase  and  shipmem  of 
deadly  weapons.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  analysi.^  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rei  uko. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wiis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.^  follows : 

M\il-Order   Guns:    A   Senatoe  Battles   To 

Stem  the  Deadlt  Tide 

(By  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd) 

The  United  States  in  1965  is  a  nation  in 
which  deadly  weapons  are  easUy  available 
and  ineffectively  controlled.  Not  only  that, 
bv.t  our  country  Is  the  major  retail  market 
frr  the  new  and  used  guns  of  the  entire 
ci'.ilized  world. 

This  vast  arsenal  includes  millions  of 
c'neaply  made,  small-caliber  foreign  pistols, 
a'.niost  all  of  the  rifles  and  handguns  that 
armed  both  sides  In  World  War  II,  and  much 
o:  that  war's  heavier  armaments,  including 

b.  /ookas,  antitank  weapons,  and  machine- 
guns. 

Most  of  the  traffic  In  these  weapons  Is  by 
mail  order,  and  in  the  United  States  there 
is  little  to  prevent  or  regulate  it.  Abroad, 
Japan  bars  handguns  to  all  but  police.  Strict 
rcETistration  of  weapons  is  required  in  Can- 
ada, Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
S7.'eden,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
D  nniark,  Austria,  Rumania,  Spain,  and  In- 
dia. In  our  country  the  people's  right  to 
bear  arms  is  guaranteed  not  only  by  the 
I  •  Jeral  Constitution  but  by  the  constltu- 
•.;  as  of  35  States.  Furthermore,  United 
i^'.aes  firearms  laws  are  less  stringent  than 
t:  ose  of  most  civilized  countries.  There  are 
o::;y  nine  States  that  require  a  permit  or  its 
equivalent  to  purchase  firearms. 

To  complicate  matters  further,  the  Iron 
C  -.rtain  countries  are  becoming  a  major 
scarce  of  mall-order  weapons.  This  was  dis- 
Cf.ered  recently  when  a  coingany  actually 
applied  to  the  State  Department  for  a  permit 
t'l  import  the  Soviet  bloc's  entire  supply  of 
W  .rid  War  n  small  arms — enough  to  put 
several  weapons  into  the  hands  of  each  of 
t'r.r  2  million  persons  who  the  National  In- 
si.tute  of  Mental  Health  says  are  walking  the 
s: :  cets  in  dire  need  of  psychiatric  treatment. 

When  the  Import  attempt  was  blocked  by 
or  Government,  a  central  repository  was 
sr  up  in  Bulgaria,  to  which  the  Commu- 
iins  are  now  shipping  all  of  their  surplus 
military    weapons.      Subsequently,    dummy 

c.  ;  porations  were  established  in  Western 
E  ;rop)e  to  handle  the  sale  of  these  weapons 
ni  .'^inaller,  less  conspicuous  quantities,  and 
tlie  United  States  became  a  dumping  groiind 
fur  them  too. 

.Ml  of  these  weapons — and  the  total  now 
In  hides  those  from  the  slave  world  as  well 
as  those  from  the  free  world — are  being 
p<  Idled  In  America  to  anyone  who  has  the 
price,  and  the  price  Is  often  surprisingly  low. 
Tl.e  advertising  for  such  deadly  items  Is  an 
eye  opener. 

•  Submachlnegun  for  Father's  Day?"  asks 
o:  e;  ".32  automatic."  says  another,  "Now 
Within  the  grasp  of  everyone.  The  moment 
vi  ive  been  longing  for.  Give  those  cheap, 
f.a.e.  crude  Imitations  a  well-deserved  snivel- 
In™  sneer — give  those  inflated  prices  the 
htrse-laugh  of  the  century.  Order  yours 
this  very  day.  Tens  of  thousands  In  stock 
K'  be  sure  to  order  all  you  need  on  the  very 
f.r  t  go-around."     Price:  $29.95. 

Or  "Seaport's  war-surplus  bonanza.  Anti- 
t..:.k  rifies  $99.85.  Now  you  can  get  that 
n.  neiiting  Jackrabbit  with  the  first  shot  (or 
e.iu  near  miss)  with  this  fantastically  ac- 
r  ir.ite  semiautomatic  weapon.  This  stiper- 
P'lV.er  Finnish  20-mm.  antitank  rifle  is 
mounted  on  special  sleds  so  that  you  can 
c1r..n;  it  anywhere  in  any  weather.  The  \ilti- 
n.,.ic  in  big  bore  perfection,  guaranteed  NRA 
"■".-y  good  or  better.  Only  $99.95  complete 
■*  h  wooden  case,  tool  and  repair  kit,  mxiz- 
y'o  cover,  eight  extra  magazines,  four  maga- 
Z".e  carrying  cases." 

Our  committee  files  are  filled  with  hun- 
dreds of  similar  advertisements.  Tlie  con- 
tr:it  of  these  ads  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the 


type  of  mentality  to  which  the  gun  shippers 
are  trying  to  appeal. 

Millions  of  weapons  are  sold  by  mall  order 
in  complete  defiance  of  local  and  State  gun 
laws.  The  procedure  Is  simple.  A  magazine 
or  newspaper  advertisement  is  answered 
through  the  mail  and  the  gun  is  shipped  to 
the  purchaser  by  common  carrier.  Thla  1b 
the  way  to  buy  a  gun  secretly,  whether  you 
are  a  teenager,  and  don't  want  your  parents 
to  know,  or  a  felon,  and  don't  want  the  police 
to  know.  The  anonymity  of  the  mails  and 
a  common  carrier  circumvents  local  and  State 
laws  designed  to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands 
of  juveniles,  felons,  drug  addicts,  psychotics, 
and  assassins. 

There  has  been  a  large  traffic  in  mail-order 
guns  to  these  people.  Some  indication  of 
the  scope  of  the  problem  is  offered  by  the 
last  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Report,  which  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  there  was  a  gun-murder 
every  2  hotirs  in  this  country  in  1963.  But 
local  police  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
a  convicted  burglar  or  murderer  has  pur- 
chased a  gun  through  the  maUs.  And  even 
if  the  violator  la  caught,  it  is  next  to  Im- 
possible for  the  police  to  prosecute  the  maU- 
order  house  that  sold  it  to  him.  The  firm 
is  usually  in  another  State,  and  therefore 
outside  of  local  police  jurisdiction. 

For  example,  a  high-powered  pistol  was 
taken  from  a  felon  on  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington, DC.  The  man  had  a  record  of  as- 
sault and  drunkenness  convictions  five  pages 
long,  but  successful  prosecution  of  the  mail- 
order firm  that  sold  him  the  gun  was  out 
of  the  question.  That  particular  pistol  sold 
for  only  $14.95,  and  its  owner  bought  it 
through  the  mails  because  he  could  not  legal- 
ly purchase  it  in  the  District  of  Colimibia. 
A  large  proportion  of  mall-order-gun  cus- 
tomers are  Just  this  sort  of  person.  Our  in- 
vestigation showed  that  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  mail-order  sales  of  concealable  weap- 
ons into  metropolitan  areas  were  to  persons 
with  police  records,  barred  from  purchasing 
a  weapon  locally. 

The  prices  of  such  guns  are  exceptionally 
low.  Some  cost  only  $5  or  $6,  plus  shipping 
costs — and  the  price  usually  includes  a  hol- 
ster and  a  box  of  ammunition.  It  is  the  low 
cost  of  these  weapons  that  appeals  to  teen- 
age delinquents.  Why  fool  around  with  a 
homemade  zip  gun  when  you  can  easily  ob- 
tain the  real  thing  for  the  price  of  a  phono- 
graph record?  It  was  the  increased  arrests 
of  Juveniles  carrying  these  weapons  and 
using  them  in  assaults  that  first  called  at- 
tention to  this  problem. 

The  files  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
commltt«;  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee contain  records  of  children  10  and  11 
years  old  who  have  ordered  and  received  de- 
livery of  mall-order  guns.  With  the  sav- 
ings from  their  piggy  banks  and  the  ability 
to  fill  out  a  simple  form,  they  have  bought 
guns  that  were  on  a  par  with  those  used  by 
their  local  police  departments,  and  In  some 
cases  superior. 

It  was  with  these  things  in  mind  that 
the  subcommittee,  early  in  1961,  began  a  de- 
tailed investigation  of  the  mall-order  gun 
business.  From  the  very  beginning  we  drew 
upon  the  v;ist  knowledge  and  resources  of  the 
Nation's  gun  industry;  organized  sportsmen's 
groups,  such  as  the  National  Rifle  Association 
and  the  National  Shooting  Sports  Founda- 
tion; law-enforcement  organizations;  the 
Justice  and  Treasury  Departments  and  oth- 
ers who  could  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  In  short, 
I  sought  and  received  the  help  of  those,  legi- 
timately involved  with  firearms,  who  were 
most  affected  by  the  gunrunners'  inroads  into 
the  Industry. 

We  examined  the  facts  methodically  and 
prepared  a  profile  of  a  muitlmlllion-dollar 
gunrunnlng  operation  that  has  provided  a 
mother  lode  of  pistols,  rifles,  bazookas,  anti- 
tank guns,  knives,  sabers,  ammunition,  and 


bombs,  a  readymade  arsenal  for  extremists 
of  aU  kmds — the  Minutemen,  the  Black  Mus- 
lins, the  Rangers,  and  the  sick  and  twisted 
of  the  Nation. 

On  January  29,  1963,  we  opened  our  pub- 
Uc  hearings,  and  tlM  American  people  had 
their  first  glimpse  of   this  trafBc. 

Ten  months  later,  three  of  the  firms  we 
pinpointed  during  these  hearings  were  to 
play  important  roles  in  the  crime  at  the 
century — the  assassination  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Successive  subcommittee  hearings  during 
1963  outlined  the  activities  of  these  three 
maU-order  houses.  The  first  was  Seaport 
Traders,  a  firm  operating  out  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  We  traced  a  .»8-caliber  revolver  that 
was  sent  to  a  16-year-old  boy  who  used  It  to 
kill  his  14-year-old  friend.  We  revealed  how 
this  gun  came  through  the  mails  to  an 
immature,  disturbed  youth  who  had  falsified 
his  age.  SubcconmiKtee  investigators  who 
interrogated  Mr.  George  Hose,  the  owner  of 
Seaport  Traders,  testified  that  he  said,  "I 
didn't  break  the  law,  did  I?  If  they  have  the 
money,  I  sell  them  the  gun." 

This  weapon  was  identical  to  the  one  that 
SeapcK-t  Traders  sold  to  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
on  March  20,  1963;  the  gun  he  used  to  kill 
Officer  Tippit. 

Next  we  ttimed  the  spotlight  on  the  case 
of  a  man  who  decided  to  rob  the  Lehigh 
■Valley  Trvust  Co.,  of  Allentown,  Pa.  Knowing 
that  under  Pennsylvania's  Uniform  Firearms 
Act  he  would  have  to  report  any  over-the- 
cotinter  gun  purchase  to  the  local  police, 
he  used  the  anonymity  of  the  mails  and 
ordered  his  gun  from  Klein's  i^x>rttng 
Goods  In  Chicago,  111. 

One  month  later.  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  cov- 
ered his  identity  in  a  smUlar  manner  and 
ordered,  from  this  same  firm,  the  ItaUan 
Carcano  with  which  he  murdered  President 
Kennedy. 

Another  of  the  major  Los  Angeles  mail- 
order gun  dealers  is  Martin  B.  Retting,  presi- 
dent of  Weapons,  Inc.  According  to  Chicago 
police,  27  percent  of  the  weapons  Retting 
sent  to  Chicago  customers  In  1961,  1962,  and 
1963,  were  sent  to  persons  with  criminal 
records.  Chicago  requires  a  permit  to  buy  a 
gun,  but  Mr.  Retting  sold  2,964  gims  to  peo- 
ple who  had  no  such  permits.  He  also  pro- 
duces, in  Japan,  a  telescopic  "snlperscope" 
which  he  imports  into  the  United  States  and 
sells  by  mall  order. 

One  of  Mr.  Retting's  sniperscopes,  sold  to 
Klein's  Sporting  Goods,  was  attached  to  the 
gun  with  which  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
murdered  President  Kennedy  and  severely 
wounded  Governor  ConnaUy. 

The  result  of  more  than  2  years  of  effort 
by  the  subcommittee  and  the  legitimate  ele- 
ments of  the  gun  industry  was  a  piece  of 
legislation  I  proposed  to  Congess  on  August 
2,  1963.    It  became  known  as  Senate  bill  1975. 

The  bill,  designed  to  amend  tiie  Federal 
Firearms  Act.  would : 

1.  Prevent  the  shipment  in  Interstate  com- 
merce and  delivery  by  common  carrier  of 
mail-order  firearms  to  persons  under  the 
age  of  18. 

2.  Increase  the  fee  for  a  federally  required 
dealer's  license  from  $1  to  $10. 

3.  Require  that  an  applicant  for  a  Federal 
dealer's  license  be  at  least  21  years  old. 

4.  Provide  that  manufacturers  and  dealers 
give  common  and  contract  carriers  written 
notice  that  firearms  are  being  shipped. 

5.  Provide  that  a  purchaser  of  a  mail- 
order gun  enclose,  with  his  purchase  order, 
a  notarized  affidavit  establishing  his  bona 
fide  age,  name,  address,  felony  convictions 
and  the  fact  that  he  has  compiled  with  local 
and  State  firearm  li.v.s.  This  was  a  key 
provision. 

Later,  the  bill  was  amended  to  cover  all 
firearms,  regardless  of  shape,  size,  or  descrip- 
tion, and  to  require  that  the  purchaser's 
affidavit  must  contain  the  name  and  address 
of  the  principal  law-enforcement  official  In 
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his  oommunlty.  The  amendment  would  also 
require  the  seller  to  forward,  by  registered 
letter,  a  copy  of  the  purchaser's  affidavit  and 
a  description  of  the  gun  to  the  law-enforce- 
ment official  named  in  the  affidavit. 

It  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  bill  that  has  the 
official  support  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation and  all  the  principals  in  the  gim 
Industry.  It  was  supported,  and  Indeed 
sought,  by  law-enforcement  groups  at  all 
levels. 

The  public,  fearful  of  this  arsenal  being 
shoveled  out  to  juveniles,  troublemakers, 
drug  addicts  and  convicts  gave  strong  sup- 
port to  the  proposal.    My  mall  reflected  that. 

After  its  IntroductioUj^however,  the  bill 
came  under  heavy  fire.  T»re8sure  against  it 
and.  Indeed,  against  any  legislation  that  ap- 
pears to  pose  a  threat  to  the  right  "to  keep 
and  bear  arms"  guaranteed  in  the  second 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  came  from: 

A  sizable  number  of  the  estimated 
20,000,000  hunters  and  trapshooters  in  the 
United  States;  the  Minutemen.  an  anti- 
Communist  gruerrilla  organization,  claiming 
25.000  members  and  otbaining  much  of  its 
armament  through  members  who  are  also 
members  of  the  National  Rifle  Association; 
publications  serving  the  gun  industry, 
sportsmen  and  gun  enthusiasts;  a  nimiber  of 
wildlife  groups  that  are  linked  in  one  way  or 
another  with  the  gun  Indiistry. 

Politically  Influential  sportsmen;  a  small 
but  loud  and  well-organized  minority  con- 
sisting of  legitimate  sportsmen;  decent  peo- 
ple who  were  misled  and  misinformed; 
crackpots  and  vigilantes;  and  the  hard  core — 
those  with  a  vested  interest  in  gunrunnlng. 

The  extremists  (some  of  whom  said  I  and 
the  committee  were  Communist  dupes),  and 
a  group  of  lobbyists  with  their  own  financial 
interests  at  heart,  campaigned  to  discredit 
the  law. 

To  date,  their  efforts  have  succeeded,  and 
the  mall-order  gun  bill  has  still  not  become 
law. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  days  after  I  In- 
troduced this  law,  the  crime  of  the  cent\ary 
was  committed  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  with  a  mall- 
order  gun.  An  hour  later  Oswald  committed 
a  second  murder,  this  time  with  another 
mail-order  gun.  Both  guns  were  purchased 
under  cover  of  a  false  name  and  a  false  ad- 
dress by  a  known  malcontent  with  a  long 
history  of  emotional  instability.  Oswald 
was  a  man  who  had  been  discharged  from 
the  Marine  Corps  because  of  his  quirks;  who 
had  twice  attempted  to  give  up  his  birthright 
as  an  American  citizen;  who  could  not  hold 
a  Job,  and  was  under  investigation  by  the 
FBI.  Yet,  under  the  laws  of  this  country, 
he  could  purchase  deadly  weapons  as  easily 
as  tickets  to  a  ball  game. 

The  law  I  proposed  to  keep  guns  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Oswalds  of  the  world  has  yet 
to  be  adopted.  The  gunrionners  and  lobby- 
ists have  had  their  day.  By  distorting  the 
Issue,  confusing  the  public  about  the  intent 
of  the  bill  and  contriving  emotional  but  Il- 
logical interpretations  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  gunrunners  have  maintained  their  wide- 
open  American  market  for  untold  millions  of 
the  world's  surplvis  guns. 

On  January  6  of  this  year.  I  reintroduced 
my  original  bill,  now  known  as  Senate  bill 
14.  I  will  ask  the  89th  Congress  for  the  au- 
thority to  conduct  a  deep  investigation  of 
the  entire  firearms  problem.  I  will  look  for 
answers  to  such  questions  as: 

Why  Is  the  United  States  the  dumping 
ground  for  75  percent  of  the  world's  sur- 
plus military  weapons? 

Why  is  there  such  a  flood  of  surplus 
Soviet-bloc  military  weapons  being  peddled 
via  the  mall-order  route  in  the  United 
States? 

Why  are  extremist  groups  able  to  obtain 
free  ammunition  under  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's program  to  support  civilian  interest 
In  marksmanship? 


In  addition,  I  intend  to  identify  and  ex- 
pose activities  of  the  powerful  lobbyists  who 
have  stopped  gun  legislation  from  being 
passed  in  every  Congress. 

We  are  planning  a  detailed  inquiry  into 
the  activities  of  the  major  firms  which  im- 
port foreign  weapons  into  the  United  States; 
and  an  investigation  of  the  mall-order  firms 
which  traffic  in  these  weapons  in  violation 
of  State  laws. 

I  am  sure  the  Congrees  will  give  us  the 
tools  to  expose  this  situation  and  that,  at 
length.  Congress  will  act  to  remedy  it. 

The  American  people  will  not  forget  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy  with  a 
weapon  fraudulently  obtained  through  the 
mails,  nor  can  they  forget  needless  tragedies 
that  they  read  about  every  day.  inflicted  by 
the  millions  of  mail-order  weapons  that  are 
sold  each  year  to  all  comers,  sight  unseen. 

The  bUl  that  I  propose  is  only  a  beginning. 
It  must  be  followed  by  appropriate  laws  and 
regulations  in  our  States  and  in  our  com- 
mimities. 

It  is  time  for  a  sane,  civilized  approach  to 
the  control  of  firearms  in  this  country. 

It  is  time  for  America  to  wake  up. 


Judges  of  U.S. 


District  Court  of  Puerto 
Rico 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF   MISSCNTHI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
proponent  of  the  bill  or  a  member  of  the 
committee  how  m^any  years  of  the  in- 
cumbent judge's  8 -year  term  remain  to 
be  sei-ved;  and  also  whether  or  not  they 
are  now  elected  officials  In  Puerto  Rico? 

Mr.  CELLER.  They  are  not  elected 
ofBcials,  they  are  appointed.  This 
applies  only  to  the  judges  in  Puerto  Rico. 
I  am  informed  that  there  Is  now  only  one 
judge  involved. 

Mr.  HALL.  There  is  one  now,  but 
there  is  a  vacancy  to  b€  filled  as  a  result 
of  our  last  Judicial  Increment  Act,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  gen- 
tleman tell  m^e  how  many  years  of  the 
8-year  term  of  the  present  judge  remains 
to  be  served? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  thank  the  judge  there 
has  sei-ved  pretty  much  a  full  term. 

Mr.  HALL.  Can  the  gentleman  advLse 
me  whetther  or  not  this  judge  has  now 
the  same  independence,  security,  and  re- 
tirement benefits  to  which  other  Federal 
judges  are  entitled? 

Mr.  CELLER.  He  has  eveiything  you 
suggest  except  he  does  not  have  the  in- 
dependence that  comes  from  a  life 
tenure.  That,  of  course,  Is  a  very 
precious  right  to  all  judges,  an  absolute 
independence.  It  is  supposed  to  give  him 
independence  from  every  conceivable 
pressure. 

Mr.  HALL.  What  is  the  amount  of 
the  annual  salary  paid  to  the  incumbent 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  CELLER.     This  judge  is  paid  the 


same  salary  as  other  U.S.  district  court 
judges,  $30,000. 

Mr.  HALL.  What  is  the  reason  for 
the  delay,  if  the  gentleman  has  tl^.at 
within  his  knowledge,  in  appointing  a 
second  judge  in  Puerto  Rico?  Is  the 
work  load  so  small  that  we  really  do  i.ot 
need  a  second  judge? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  know  the  it  a- 
son  for  the  delay.  That  is  a  matter  lor 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  !he 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  a  question. 
Can  he  tell  me  why  the  other  body  lias 
consistently  opposed  this  legislation,  oiid 
has  refused  to  approve  it? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  wish  I  knew,  but  I 
cannot  give  the  answer  to  that  question; 
I  do  not  know. 


The  Pennsylvania  Welfare  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.'^TES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  it.<;  is- 
sue of  March  11,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
published  an  informative  report  on  the 
progressive  welfare  progi-am  that  lias 
been  developed  in  Pennsylvania  by  the 
Scranton  administration,  under  the  cut- 
standing  direction  of  its  secretary  of 
public  welfare,  the  Honorable  Arlin  M. 
Adams.  The  Pennsylvania  story  exem- 
plifies enlightened  and  compassioi  ate 
leadership  at  its  best  by  Republicans  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  V>'all 
Street  Journal  article  be  printed  in  ';ie 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ancle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 
Cutting    Relief    Rolls:     How    One    .-  ath: 

Expands  Welfare  Now  in  Hopes  of  Li  :  g- 

Range    Savings — Pennsylvania    Stepo   Up 

Job  Training  and  Placement,  Lifts  So'  tai. 

Workers'      Pay — Lttring      Illiterates     to 

School 

(By  John  F.  Lawrence) 
Pittsburgh. — Alarmed  by  a  speci  i  i.ir 
near  doubling  of  welfare  rolls  In  6  \t,;r5, 
Pennsylvania  Is  pushing,  with  some  sr.i  i  ss. 
an  intensive  program  to  hold  down  r  :ef 
costs. 

Though  it  requires  the  scrapping  oi  i.  ny 
of  the  practices  and  guidelines  which  >  ng 
have  governed  relief  programs,  the  eft  ; ;  Is 
being  watched  closely  by  other  States  w^  ■-■  led 
about  soaring  relief  costs. 

As  the  backbone  of  its  drive,  Pennsyl^  iii.a 
decided  to  sharply  increase  its  monthly  •..>- 
ments  to  welfare  famUies,  raise  the  .s;..  ries 
and  educational  support  of  Ite  casewL.,  •  rs. 
contract  for  special  help  from  private  :  ;|pf 
agencies  at  State  expense  and  spend  re  rd 
sums  on  efforts  to  get  Jobs  for  those  ci:  re- 
lief. Soon,  In  a  bid  to  wipe  out  the  illit  .acy 
which  State  officials  think  is  keeping  .  me 
relief  recipients  out  of  work,  the  State  will 
begin  paying  them  a  cash  bonus  to  ^:  •  to 
school. 
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CUT  IN  RELTEF  BOLLS 

Though  the  decision  to  srtcp  up  spending 
almost  completely  acioea  the  bocuxl  might 
seem  a  strange  way  to  cut  costs,  Pennsylvania 
welfare  officials  say  they  are  simply  following 
the  oft-propounded  theory  that  it's  some- 
times necessary  to  sjiend  money  to  save 
money.  They  contend  the  spending  program 
c.uld  well  bring  a  long-range  reduction  in 
relief  costs. 

Significantly,  since  the  approach  was 
adopted  2  years  ago  Pennsylvania  has  be- 
c  me  one  of  the  few  States  to  reverse  the 
rapid  postwar  expansion  of  relief  rolls. 
While  the  number  of  welfare  recipients 
cUmbed  3  percent  nationally  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  last  June,  the  Keystone  State  cut 
its  rolls  by  3.5  percent  to  432,000;  it  projects 
a  fiu-ther  decline  to  395,000  this  year. 
E'.ided — for  the  moment  at  least — is  the  rise 
in  relief  which  saw  its  welfare  rolls  expand 
by  87  percent  from  1957  to  1963. 

This  dramatic  turnabout  would  have  been 
in\possible,  of  course,  without  the  Improved 
employment  climate  created  by  the  Nation's 
economic  boom.  Pennsylvania's  key  Indus- 
tr.es,  such  as  steel  and  machinery,  have 
sh  ;red  in  this  boom  more  than  some  others. 
While  the  State's  unemployment  rate  is  still 
above  the  5-p>ercent  national  average.  It  has 
dropped  nearly  50  percent  since  1961  while 
the  n.Ttional  rate  has  declined  30  percent. 

BUT    COSTS    STILL    RISE 

The  state  hasn't  succeeded  yet  in  lowering 
its  welfare  costs,  though  the  fiscal  1964  total 
of  S263  million  was  only  1  percent  above  the 
1963  outlay.  The  higher  support  payments  to 
e.. vh  family,  better  medical  care,  and  an  in- 
cre.ise  in  welfare  staff  and  salaries  offset  the 
.saMiig  resulting  from  the  caseload  decline. 
But  State  officials  believe  these  cost  boosts 
njx  may  pay  dividends. 

My  feeling  is  you  spend  more  and  you 
save  money  in  the  long  run,"  says  Arlin  M. 
Adams,  the  lean  43-year-old  lawyer  Gov.  Wil- 
liam Scranton  lured  from  a  top  Philadelphia 
law  firm  to  become  welfare  secretary  when 
he  took  office  in  1963.  "By  raising  the  grants 
'■o  relief  cases  we'll  eventually  get  more  peo- 
p'..'  off  public  assistance.  You  give  them  too 
Ir.le  and  they  can't  afford  to  send  their  kids 
to  school,  for  example." 

This  new  attitude  In  Pennsylvania  is  show- 
i:.:;  up  in  other  States  as  well,  according  to 
FiAieral  welfare  officials.  For  instance,  New 
Yurk's  Nassau  County  on  Long  Island  has 
rented  a  house  trailer  that  rolls  to  plant  gates 
Av.d  shopping  centers  to  recruit  foster  par- 
er.-s  to  take  infants  of  unwed  mothers  off 
thc'  State's  hands.  The  State  of  Washington 
i:...-  broadened  a  job  training  program  to  in- 
cl.ide  potential  as  well  as  actual  welfare 
cases — a  form  of  preventive  welfare.  At  San 
R.fael,  Calif.,  the  Marin  County  Welfare  De- 
P  riment  is  using  a  team  of  lower  paid  clerks 
I  '  hindle  most  of  the  paperwork  that  pre- 
v;  .nsly  tied  up  scarce  social  workers  as  much 
a.-  a  day  a  week. 

pointing  up  obstacles 

Pennsylvania's  welfare  innovations  cut 
;c:  ^i:s  a  number  of  these  major  problem 
.*r  us  and  provide  an  especially  comprehen- 
fi'  •?  look  at  the  new  approaches  being  devel- 
op! d  around  the  country.  They  also  point 
r.p  ^?ome  of  the  biggest  obstacles  to  cutting 
t!.     welfare  load. 

To  many,  the  State's  most  impressive  pro- 
LT  tn  so  far  is  Project  Independence,  which 
M"  Adams  started  shortly  after  becoming 
Wfif.tre  secretary.  Welfare  recipients  have 
!'>•£;  been  required  to  keep  their  names  on 
!;:••  at  State  employment  security  offices  but 
'nie  was  being  done  to  spur  their  job-flnd- 
i!-.;  efforts,  says  Mr.  Adams.  Under  Project 
I:,  iependence.  welfare  workers  regularly  vis- 
ic  employment  service  offices,  study  job  or 
'^;  .ning  program  openings  and  comb  welfare 
r>il.s  for  likely  candidates.  They  then  press 
these  individuals  to  apply. 


Philadelphia  County  welfare  offlclals  placed 
693  relief  recipients  in  jobs  tn  this  way  last 
3rear,  50  percent  more  than  in  1963  and  sev- 
eral times  more  than  the  department  was 
able  to  place  in  1962.  In  Pittsburgh's  Alle- 
gheny County  only  766  employable  reliefers 
are  without  Jobs,  thanks  to  such  efforts. 
There  were  3,266  such  people  on  the  rolls  2 
years  ago.  (Nonemployables  Include  the 
the  aged,  totally  handicapped  or  ill,  and 
mothers  tied  to  the  home  by  small  children.) 

Including  other  Job-finding  efforts.  State 
welfare  officials  have  placed  some  5,200  re- 
lief recipients  in  jobs  in  the  past  2  years. 
This  took  some  21,000  off  the  rolls,  includ- 
ing those  the  Jobholders  now  support,  Mr. 
Adams  estimates. 

Typical  of  Just  how  far  the  welfare  de- 
partment is  going  in  this  Job  quest,  it  re- 
cently located  a  Job  for  a  painter  who  had 
been  unemployed  tor  2  years  and  had  held 
only  part-time  Jobs  before  that.  A  welfare 
worker  spotted  an  opening  on  a  bridge  paint- 
ing project  and  then  quickly  solved  a  trans- 
portation problem  by  getting  the  man  a 
special  $90  assistance  grant  to  buy  a  used 
car.    The  man  now  earns  $40  a  day. 

To  help  win  more  Jobs  for  relief  cases,  the 
State  has  lowered  the  sights  of  some  of  its 
training  programs,  taking  less-educated  indi- 
viduals and  training  them  for  less-skilled 
jobs.  For  instance,  it  now  trains  mechanic 
helpers  as  well  as  mechanics.  As  a  result  of 
such  changes,  half  the  persons  taking  State- 
run  training  courses  in  Allegheny  County 
now  are  relief  recipients;  only  10  percent 
came  from  the  relief  rolls  before  the  switch 
last  year.  The  State  has  also  encouraged 
reliefers  to  accept  part-time  Jobs  by  raising 
to  $20  a  week  the  amount  they  can  earn  while 
receiving  welfare  payments. 

To  help  convert  more  welfare  recipients 
Into  potential  Job  holders,  Pennsylvania  plans 
to  contract  with  private  agencies  in  Phila- 
delphia to  set  up  special  training  workshops 
for  elderly  relief  cases  with  some  sickness  or 
handicap,  including  alcoholism.  The  hope  is 
to  give  them  some  special  skill  they  can  use 
to  support  themselves,  and  to  establish  a  d&lly 
work  habit.  While  they  learn  they  will  be 
given  special  medical  attenion. 

"It's  easier  for  the  private  agencies  to  gear 
up — it  always  takes  any  public  agency  so  long 
and  we  want  to  open  the  throttle  on  these 
new  programs,"  explains  Stanley  J.  Brody, 
regional  welfare  director  for  Philadelphia. 

JOBS   WITH  WELPARE   DEPARTMENT 

Pennsylvania  is  even  taking  people  off  re- 
lief by  using  them  to  fill  Jobs  within  the  wel- 
fare prc^am  Itself.  Faced  with  a  shortage 
of  orderlies  in  several  of  its  mental  hospitals, 
the  department  called  for  volimteers  among 
relief  recipients  in  the  Philadelphia  area  and 
so  far  has  trained  and  given  $3.000-a-year 
Jobs  to  34.    Another  11  are  in  training. 

In  its  drive  against  illiteracy,  the  State 
plans  to  hire  1  out  of  every  15  reliefers  as 
monitors  in  charge  of  seeing  that  the  rest  of 
the  group  attends  classes.  These  monitors 
will  thus  be  temjxjrarily  removed  frcan  the 
rolls. 

Bvit  State  officials  concede  that  job  train- 
iiic  progiams  just  crack  the  surface  of  the 
job  problem  for  reliefers  since  it  mainly  bene- 
fits only  those  people  who  are  already  liter- 
ate and  healthy  enough  to  work.  "If  they 
can  read  or  write  they  are  the  cream  of  the 
crop,"  says  Mr.  Brody.  Though  only  2  per- 
cent of  Pennsylvania's  population  over  13 
years  old  are  illiterate,  almost  50  percent  of 
those  receiving  welfare  payments  are  unable 
to  reivd  or  WTite.  "This  is  our  biggest  prob- 
lem." says  one  welfare  official. 

BOOSTING     CASEWORKER     STAFF 

With  literacy  such  an  important  element 
in  winning  a  job,  tlie  State  expects  to  push 
the  effort — called  Operation  Alphabet — as  its 
main  new  antlpoverty  program.  If  the  test, 
to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  later  this  year, 


proves  as  successful  as  expected  it  will  be 
expanded  to  other  majcx-  cities. 

Pennsylvania  alao  is  intensifying  Its  work 
with  the  worst  welfare  cases  by  continuing 
to  Increase  its  social  service  staff. 

Despite  the  caselocul  decline,  Pennsylvania 
has  added  about  200  new  caseworkers  in  the 
past  2  years,  raising  its  staff  to  2,100.  It  also 
is  experimenting  by  varying  the  caseload  ac- 
cording to  the  talents  of  the  wcM-kers  and 
the  needs  of  the  welfare  families.  It  is  giv- 
ing some  social  workers  as  few  as  25  cases 
instead  of  the  average  of  100  to  120.  This 
helps  meet  the  objections  of  many  social 
workers  that  they  are  required  to  handle  too 
many  cases  to  do  an  effective  Job. 

This,  along  with  higher  salaries  and  more 
educational  support,  is  part  of  a  program  to 
reduce  the  heavy  turnover  of  caseworkers 
that  damages  the  effectiveness  of  relief  ef- 
forts. The  pay  of  an  experienced  social 
worker  was  boosted  to  $9,011  in  1963  from 
$7,047  previously.  A  starting  caseworker  now 
gets  $4,773,  up  from  $4,551. 

The  State  now  pays  fuU  tuition  plus  all 
but  10  percent  of  normal  pay  to  caseworkers 
who  go  back  to  school  full  time  for  graduate 
degrees.  After  graduating,  they  are  required 
to  work  for  the  State  fcM-  1  year  for  each 
year  of  such  support.  Previous  to  this 
change  in  1962  caseworkers  were  given  2  days 
a  week  off  without  pay  and  no  tuition  sup- 
port for  their  studies. 

Figures  on  whether  the  State  has  solved 
the  ttu^over  problem  are  still  lacking,  but 
George  Mills,  who  hecMis  the  Allegheny 
County  Board  of  Assistance,  says  a  once 
steady  climb  in  the  yeariy  turnover  rate  has 
been  halted  at  about  40  to  45  percent  In  the 
last  year  or  so. 


Greater  Jacksonviile  Open:  A  Community 
EfiFort  for  Charity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OP  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  IS.  1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  commu- 
nity efforts  should  always  be  ai^lauded. 
especially  when  they  are  directed  to  the 
betterment  of  all  citizens.  Such  a  com- 
munity effort  is  taking  place  in  my  home- 
town of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where  the 
Greater  Jacksonville  Open  tees  oflf  this 
week.  The  great  golfing  names  in  the 
world  are  gathered  at  Selva  Marina 
Country  Club  at  Atlantic  Beach,  and 
while  they  will  be  playing  for  the  honors 
and  the  emoluments  that  go  with  a 
championship  golf  tournament,  they  will 
also  be  playihg  for  the  needy  of  our  area. 
All  proceeds  go  to  charity,  and  when 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  produce  good 
things  for  the  less  fortunate,  then  this 
type  of  community  effort  makes  for  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live  and  raise 
our  children.  The  sponsors  of  the  Great- 
er Jacksonville  Open — the  Florida  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  the  Jacksonville  Junior 
League,  and  the  Sales  Marketing  Execu- 
tives of  Jacksonville — are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 

I  include  in  the  Congressional  Recoro 
a  fine  editorial  on  this  civic  contribution 
from  the  Florida  Times-Union  of  Sunday, 
March  14, 1965: 
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Gbeatix  Open  Builds  CoiCMUinTT  Pride 

As  the  tabloid  supplement  to  this  Issue  ot 
the  Florida  Times-Union  illxistrates  In  a 
graphic  way.  the  950,000  Greater  Jacksonville 
Open,  which  will  begin  tomorrow  and  con- 
tinue through  next  Sunday  at  Selva  Marina 
Country  Club,  Is  a  community  venture  Into 
which  a  broad  segment  of  the  population 
here  Is  ;>oiirlng  its  energies  and  talents. 

The  Florida  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Florida  Times-Union  and  the  Jackson- 
ville Journal,  is  sponsoring  the  tournament 
in  cooperation  with  the  Jacksonville  Junior 
League  and  the  Sales  Marketing  Executives 
of  Jacksonville.  The  publishing  company  is 
underwriting  the  cost  of  the  tournament, 
with  the  net  proceeds  to  go  to  charity.  The 
charities  which  will  receive  the  proceeds  will 
be  determined  through  the  Community 
Trust  fund  of  the  Jacksonville  Junior 
League. 

Apart  from  the  more  obvious  benefits  from 
the  sports  event,  there  will  be  more  subtle 
Influences  at  work  in  making  the  tovirna- 
ment  the  success  that  It  Is  s\ire  to  be  which 
defy  measurement  with  any  ordinary  yard- 
stick. Just  as  himian  beings  have  that  Inde- 
finable something  known  as  personality, 
cities  also  become  Identified  with  those 
forces  which  are  a  part  of  their  character. 
The  Greater  Jacksonville  area  tomorrow  will 
begin  adding  another  facet  to  its  personality 
with  an  annual  golf  classic.  Every  city  In 
the  United  States  that  has  any  real  stature 
as  a  major  metropolitan  center  is  associated 
with  some  Idea  or  moving  force  that  has 
made  It  great.  It  is  synonymous  with  an 
Idea  or  an  Ideal. 

With  Jacksonville  growing  apace  indus- 
trially, culturally,  and  spiritually,  the  golf 
tournament  is  being  staged  at  a  psychological 
moment  which  dramatizes  what  a  tremen- 
do\is  motivating  factor  community  effort  can 
become  In  community  growth.  With  the 
sports  event  being  undertaken  to  the  extent 
that  it  Is  as  a  community  venture,  the  co- 
operative effort  that  has  gone  Into  arrange- 
ments has  built  a  rall3rlng  force  that  will 
become  a  priceless  asset  to  Jacksonville. 

Spelled  out  another  way,  the  week  Cft 
championship  golf  that  lies  ahead  of  Jack- 
sonville Is  the  kind  of  event  that  becomes 
the  sparkplug  of  community  pride.  It  is  the 
type  of  influences  that  will  spur  jHjople  here 
on  to  ever  higher  goals  and  provide  them 
with  the  will  to  achieve  them.  This  is 
the  f  ountalnhead  of  progress. 

The  Greater  Jacksonville  Open  will  com- 
bine with  the  GatOT  Bowl,  in  the  realm  of 
sports,  and  with  a  wide  spectrxun  of  educa- 
tional and  cultural  activity,  to  give  local 
residents  an  Increased  feeling  of  pride  and 
community  spirit  when  they  speak  of  being 
Jacksonville  citizens. 


North  Texas  State  UniTersity  Choir  Rep- 
resents United  States  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TTXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
a  recent  publication  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Arts  is  basically  a  re- 
port on  the  first  full  year  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  cultural  presentations  pro- 
gram. Through  this  wonderful  exchange 
of  talent,  by  the  presentation  of  our 
flourishing  national  culture,  this  pro- 
gram served  as  a  powerful  force  to  bring 


together  the  peoples  of  the  many  coim- 
trles  throughout  the  world. 

To  represent  the  United  States  in 
Europe,  in  1964,  the  North  Texas  State 
University  Choir  was  chosen,  in  an  inter- 
collegiate competition.  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  portion  of  this  re- 
port, beginning  on  page  50  and  ending 
on  page  53,  which  describes  the  success 
and  excellence  of  the  North  Texas  State 
University  Choir  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excei'pt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

North  Tbxas  State  Ukiversitt  Choir 

The  North  Texas  State  University  Choir 
was  selected  to  represent  the  United  States 
In  Europe  in  1964  because  its  musical  ex- 
cellence had  been  demonetrated  in  intercol- 
legiate competition  with  other  university 
choirs  and  on  tours  within  the  United  States 
and  had  been  recognized  by  leaders  In  the 
academic  niusical  world.  The  tmiversity  is  a 
State  Institution  with  some  11,000  students, 
situated  In  Denton,  Tex.,  several  miles  north 
of  Dallas.  Its  school  of  music  Is  the  third 
largest  In  the  country,  and  its  choir  and 
other  musical  organizations  are  representa- 
tive of  what  the  larger,  musical -oriented  uni- 
versities are  doing  in  the  United  States  today. 
The  geographic  area  from  which  the  school 
of  music  draws  most  of  its  students,  Texas 
and  nearby  States,  is  one  characterized  by 
the  niunber  and  strength  of  school  and 
church  choirs,  and  where  choir  activities  at- 
tract much  popular  attention  and  support. 

The  40  members  of  the  choir  (20  men  and 
30  women)  ranged  in  age  from  18  to  28  and 
from  freshmen  to  holders  of  M.A.  degrees. 
Thirty-six  were  music  majors;  most  of  them 
plan  to  teach  In  public  schools.  Many  choir 
members  earn  part  or  all  of  their  support 
through   extracurrlculaj  music   activities. 

The  choir  toured  from  Janimry  30  to  April 
26,  1964,  giving  formal  concerts  In  32  cities 
In  Portugal,  Spain,  Denmark.  Finland, 
Sweden,  Iceland,  Luxembourg,  Belgliun,  and 
Switzerland.  Estimated  attendance  at  formal 
concerts  was  25.000.  In  addition,  the  choir 
gave  an  even  larger  number  of  Informal  per- 
formances for  universities,  schools,  churches, 
hospitals,  and  civic,  professional  and  social 
organizations.  Audiences  at  these  less 
formal  performances  ranged  from  20,  In  a 
school  miisic  class,  to  1,500  at  a  student- 
union  social  gathering.  A  greater  nirniber  of 
people  were  reached  by  TV  and  radio  appear- 
ances and  recordings.  The  choLr  members 
participated  In  social  and  representational 
activities,  ranging  from  embassy  receptions 
to  student  get-togethers.  Offstage  activities 
stressed  educational  Institutions  where.  In 
addition  to  performances  and  social  activi- 
ties, the  choir  member*  participated  In- 
dividually in  classroom  discussions  and  work- 
shops. In  some  places  »t  was  i>ossible  for 
students  to  live  In  private  homes  or  to  visit 
homes  for  meals. 

A  typical  concert  program  of  the  choir  In- 
cluded compositions  from  sacred  and  classi- 
cal music,  compositions  by  contemporary 
American  and  European  composers.  American 
folk  songs  and  Negro  spirituals,  and  informal 
presentations  of  excerpts  from  American 
musical  comedies.  In  general,  the  earlier 
ntmibers  In  the  program  served  to  demon- 
strate to  professional  music  critics  and 
knowledgeable  muslclnns  the  technical  and 
artistic  competence  of  the  choir,  the  high 
qiiallty  of  the  voices,  and  the  precision  and 
discipline  of  the  choir's  singing. 

The  university  rectors  and  faculties  treated 
the  choir  as  honored  guests,  and  the  students 
responded  with  the  warmth  of  natural  stu- 
dent-to-student affection.  At  the  University 
of  Barcelona,  for  example,  the  concert  hall, 
the  Parininfo,  was  packed  by  students,  with 
the  rector  and  faculty  members  also  present. 


After  the  concert  the  xinlversity's  choral 
group,  the  Schola  Cantorum  Unlversitaria, 
responded  with  a  musical  salute  to  the 
Americans,  following  which  the  rector  gave  a 
reception  for  both  choral  groups.  The  sra- 
dent  audience  at  the  Coimbra  Univert;;-,-, 
Portugal,  displayed  enthusiasm  to  a  h:gh 
degree,  bringing  the  group  back  again  ai;d 
again  for  encores  until  midnight  and  r.t.-r 
exhaustion  ended  the  performance.  Ther  r.s 
the  choir  left  the  theater  to  enter  tl.cir 
buses,  students  crowded  around  and  sere- 
naded them  with  Iberian  versions  of  "Clcni- 
entine"  and  "Dixie." 

Critical  tribute  to  the  near  professionalism 
of  the  choir  was  significant  since  It  occurred 
in  the  European  cities  of  rich  musical  ira- 
ditions.  In  Brussels  the  choir  rehearsed  .■■nd 
performed  Jointly  with  the  Belgian  chcr\is, 
"Cantores  de  Bruges."  Two  performances 
of  Verdi's  Requiem  were  given  by  the  Joint 
chorus,  with  full  orchestra,  before  audiences 
totaling  2,000.  Tribute  expressed  by  Le  Soir 
Included: 

"Where  the  American  choir  was  really  cut- 
standing  was  In  the  Sanctus  part  because  of 
the  excellence  of  its  diction.  Its  phraseology, 
its  perfect  articulation,  Its  tonal  quality,  r^nd 
singing  skill." 

Alter  hearing  the  first  concert  In  Madrid, 
attended  by  over  900,  Including  8  ambassa- 
dors, prominent  musicians,  and  critics,  Jose 
Maria  Franco  of  YA  wrote: 

"The  work  that  is  being  down  in  American 
universities  is  admirable.  It  Implies  an 
enormotis  diffusion  of  encoiu-agement  for 
cultiu-e  as  well  as  for  the  formation  of  groups 
which,  like  this  one,  have  great  artistic 
value." 

Likewise,  Padre  Federico  Sopena,  of  ABC 
wrote: 

"The  music  endeavor  on  the  part  of  Anv^r- 
Ican  universities  Is  admirable.  •  •  •  For 
some  time  now,  especially  In  the  past  'ew 
years,  truly  live  mtisic,  music  produced  by 
the  students  themselves  and  music  which  is 
not  normally  Included  In  concert  repertoires 
is  behig  cultivated  with  extraordiiiriry 
intensity." 

The  choir  members  started  their  tour  i!:ox- 
perienced  in  offstage  representation  wo.-k 
and  with  little  prior  exposure  to  people  ,  r.d 
customs  of  other  nations.  As  they  accu:  .u- 
lated  experience,  their  Interests  grew  anc:  so 
did  their  responsiveness  as  oversea  re;  :e- 
sentatlves  of  the  United  States.  This  evo.ve- 
ment  is  noted  In  the  report  of  the  Cultural 
Attache  at  Bern  who  marveled  that  a  gr  aip 
of  young  tiniverslty  students  at  the  r:car 
close  of  a  grueling  3  months  of  travel  and 
concerts  could  continue  "working  hard,  with 
eternal  cheerfulness,  at  their  social  and  ::p- 
resentatlonal  obligations." 
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CAB  Should  Review  Decision  To  Halt 
Airline  Service  to  Big  Rapids-Reed 
City,  Mich.,  Area 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wisti  to  support  the  protests  of  ttie  citi- 
zens of  the  Reed  City-Big  Rapids,  Mich., 
area  and  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Aeronautics  against  the  decision  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  halting  airline 
service  to  the  Reed  City-Cadillac -Big 
Rapids  communities.  This  service  has 
been  in  operation  for  the  last  5  years 


from  the  splendid  airport  at  Reed  City, 
but  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  or- 
dered it  discontinued  under  its  "use  it  or 
lose  it"  formula.  We  do  not  believe  the 
ruling  Is  based  on  a  true  picture  of  the 
situation.  I  believe  CAB  should  review 
this  case,  meanwhile  delaying  the  effec- 
ti\  e  date  of  its  order. 

An  editorial  in  the  Big  Rapids,  Mich- 
Pioneer  explains  the  situation.  It 
follows : 

Not   a   Faik  Test 

The  ruling  this  past  week  by  the  Civil 
.'Aeronautics  Board  (CAB)  halting  airline 
service  to  Reed  City-CadlUac-BIg  Rapids  com- 
munities at  Miller  Airfield  in  Reed  City  by 
North  Central  Airlines  was  not  made.  In  oxir 
concept,  after  a  fair  test. 

Some  5  years  ago  North  Central  began  air 
service  to  people  of  this  area  at  Miller  Air- 
field on  what  CAB  called  a  "use  it  c«-  lose  it" 
method  of  test.  CAB  set  a  mandatory  five 
pajssenger  embarkation  average  per  day  for 
continuance  of  the  air  service. 

We  believe  Reed  City  and  the  area  served 
here  by  North  Central  would  produce  the  re- 
quired nvunber  of  passengers  should  CAB 
huve  Insisted  and  North  Central  provided 
two  round  trip  daily  flights  instead  of  its  one 
round  trip  flight  plan. 

With  the  southbound  flight  leaving  Reed 
Ciiy  at  7:01  a.m.  and  the  evening  return 
flight  arriving  at  8:14  pjn.  salesmen  and 
businessmen  from  Chicago  and  other  points 
wuiild  necessarily  have  to  stop  overnight  In 
R<?i>d  City  and  pursue  their  business  obliga- 
tiaus  the  following  day.  Then  they  would 
have  to  remain  over  the  second  night  to  board 
the  following  morning's  plane  for  Chicago. 

We  think  that  Joseph  Lynch,  attorney  for 
the  chamber  of  commerce's  aeronautical 
co:-.\mittee,  has  a  strong  pyoint  in  either  re- 
questing a  rehearing  or  appealing  the  stop 
ruling  of  CAB. 

Lynch  reports  a  survey  last  spring  disclosed 
that  almost  50  area  residents  drove  to  Grand 
Rapids  to  board  airlines  each  week  to  be 
ceriain  of  reaching  their  destinations.  Other- 
wi.=e  many  were  "bumped"  from  planes  to 
Ciiicago  because  of  previous  bookings  of  pas- 
se:, tiers  on  the  Benton  Haxbor-Chicago  leg 
of  the  flight. 

.Mso  by  virtue  of  the  North  Central  flight 
S'  :.edule  the  planes  no  longer  carry  airmail 
and  but  little  freight  to  and  from  this  area. 


enacted  by  April  1.  Congress  beat  that  dead- 
line by  nearly  a  month.  The  House,  accept- 
ing the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  wlthoiut 
change,  has  sent  the  $1.1  billion  measure  to 
the  White  Hovise  where  the  President  Is  to 
sign  it  today,  and  thus  the  first  and  one  ot 
the  most  lmf>ortant  of  the  Administration's 
war-on-poverty  programs  is  on  its  way. 

But  passing  a  bUl  Is  only  the  first  step. 
The  11 -State  Appalachia  region,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  northern  border  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  central  Alabama,  has  a  long  way 
to  go  to  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. 

One  comparison  illustrates  the  gap:  Aver- 
age annual  income  per  person  In  Appalachia 
is  $1,400;  average  ann\ial  income  per  person 
in  the  United  States  is  $1,900.  Closing  that 
gap — the  product  of  years  of  neglect,  of  geo- 
graphical isolation.  and  technological 
change — will  not  be  an  overnight  miracle, 
and  It  will  take  the  combined  efforts  of 
National  and  State  Governments  and  of  the 
people  on  the  spot  to  do  the  Job. 

The  bulk  of  the  money — about  four- 
fifths — Is  to  be  spent  on  roads,  which.  It  is 
hoped,  will  help  end  the  Isolation  of  much 
of  the  region  and  encourage  Industry  to  settle 
there  and  tourists  to  visit.  Other  funds  are 
scheduled  for  education,  health  facilities,  and 
land  development. 

Pennsylvanians  have  a  special  Interest  In 
the  provision — which  was  Included  In  the 
measure  largely  through  the  Joint  efforts  of 
Governor  Scranton,  Senator  Scott,  and  Sena- 
tor Clark — for  rehabilitation  of  abandoned 
strip-mine  areas.  There  are,  according  to  a 
recent  Forest  Service  estimate,  approximately 
a  million  acres  of  such  land  In  the  Common- 
wealth alone.  These  mines  help  to  poUute 
our  streams,  including  the  Susquehanna, 
blight  our  environment,  and  scar  our  coun- 
try side. 

The  bill's  provisions  here  could  be  better. 
Funds  are  limited  to  the  redevelopment  of 
publicly  owned  lands,  with  privately  owned 
lands  to  be  covered  only  after  a  survey  by 
the  Department  of  Interior. 

Critics  of  the  Appalachia  bill  declare  that 
it  won't  produce  any  miracles.  And  they're 
right.  It  won't.  We  can't  expect  miracles 
on  this  earth,  but  we  can  expect  progress, 
and  the  Appalachia  Act  should  do  much  to 
assure  that  progress   will  be  made. 


The  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965 


Duval's  Solon  Is  a  Man  With  Head  and 
Heart 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  16.  1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr .  President,  I  was 
hn;:ored  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
n  cently  enacted  Appalachian  Regional 
Dt  velopiiient  Act  of  1965.  The  Harris- 
buro:.  Pa.,  Patriot  of  March  9  published 
ar.  excellent  editorial  on  this  law,  and  I 
a>k  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
ill  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
Wis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a,=-  follows. 

Xppalachia   Bill:    It's   Onlt  a  Start 

I  1  mid- January  the  chief  Senate  sponsor 
o:  T  he  Johnson  administration's  Appalachia 
i- .  Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  Democrat, 
"'    Vest  Virginia,  predicted  that  it  would  be 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16. 1965 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  every  Member  of  this  body  has  been 
saddened  at  the  injuries  sustained  by  our 
beloved  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  Hon.  Charles  E.  Bennett. 

Suffering  a  badly  broken  leg  in  sUp- 
ping  on  ice  a  few  days  ago,  he  showed 
the  same  courage  and  determination 
which  has  marked  his  service  to  his  coun- 
try as  a  sei-viceman  and  as  a  legislator 
when  he  came  to  the  House  floor  in  a 
wheelchair  to  cast  his  vote. 

This  action  preserved  his  E>erfect  vot- 
ing record,  longest  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

His  determination  to  overcome  handi- 
caps and  serve  his  Nation  are  well  known 
among  his  constituents  and  friends.  He 
is  an  example  and  I  count  it  a  rare  privi- 


lege to  serve  this  Nation  with  a  man  like 
Charley  Bennett. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  h^-ewlth  a  copiy 
of  an  editorial  which  i4>peared  in  the 
March  12.  1965,  Issue  of  the  Florida 
Times-Union,  of  Jacksonville,  F1&. 

I  think  it  expresses  our  sentiment  if 
we  add  but  one  paragraph,  that  Is  to  say 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
fortunate  to  have  the  head  and  heart  of 
a  man  like  Charles  E.  Benne-tt  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Duval's  Solon  Is  a  Man  With  Head  and 
Heart 

Representative  Charles  E.  Bennett,  of 
Jacksonville,  expects  to  leave  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  early  next  week  and  return  to  his 
home  in  FaUs  Church,  Va.,  for  the  rest  of  the 
period  dvirlng  which  he  will  be  recuperating 
from  the  broken  leg  he  suffered  the  other  day 
when  he  slipped  and  fell  on  the  Ice. 

The  Jacksonville  solon  made  that  an- 
nouncement Wednesday  when  he  went  by 
ambulance  and  wheelchair  to  the  Capitol  to 
register  his  affirmative  vote  in  the  House  cm 
the  pending  legislation  to  regulate  the  dis- 
tribution of  pep  pills. 

In  overcoming  his  present  handicap  to  cast 
the  ballot,  Charley  kept  his  perfect  voting 
record  intact  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  though  he  declared  the  road  ahead  will 
be  rough  for  some  weeks  to  come,  he  added 
the  belief  that  he  would  make  the  grade. 

He  is  a  phlegmatic  person  Indeed  who 
doesn't  gain  inspiration  from  the  Indomi- 
table spirit  that  Bennett  is  showing  in  the 
midst  of  an  adversity  that  would  ImmobUlze 
a  person  of  less  stature.  This,  however,  is 
the  mettle  of  the  man  who  represents  the 
people  of  Jackson vlUe  In  Congress.  To  have 
known  Charlet  for  any  length  of  time  is  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  stern  stuff  of  which 
he  Is  made.  Already  handicapped  with  lame- 
ness which  was  an  aftereffect  of  polio  which 
he  contracted  while  fighting  the  guerrilla 
forces  In  the  PhUlpplnes,  Bennett  has  never 
allowed  that  disability  to  lessen  his  vigor  as 
a  man  who  can  stand  on  his  own  two  feet. 

The  story  of  the  way  Bennett  went  off  to 
war  is  in  itself  a  saga  of  spirit  and  coiu-a- 
geous  achievement.  Having  already  won  the 
spring  primary,  which  Is  tantamount  to  elec- 
tion in  Florida,  Charlet  stepped  down  and 
went  into  the  Army  as  a  private  In  World 
War  n,  won  the  right  to  attend  officers'  can- 
didate school,  and  later  was  awarded  the  Sil- 
ver Star  for  gallantry  In  action. 

Bennett's  record  as  a  citizen,  a  soldier,  suid 
a  public  serv£int  Is  reminiscent  of  a  story 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  once  told.  Asking 
by  name  for  a  man  whose  services  he  wanted, 
the  supreme  allied  conunander  In  Europe 
was  told  that  he  was  in  the  hospital  with 
arthritic  knees. 

"It  Is  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the  man 
I  want,  not  his  knees,"  General  Eisenhower 
replied.  "I'll  carry  him  into  t>attle  on  a  litter 
if  necessary." 

The  citizens  of  Jacksonville  and  Duval 
County  are  fortunate  to  have  the  head  and 
heart  of  a  man  like  Charles  E.  Bennett  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress. 


A  Firm  Foundation — The  Holy  Bible 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1965 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend,  Wilmer  C.  ToUeson,  chap- 
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Iain  of  the  Momlngside  Lodge  No.  295, 
F.  &  A.M.,  has  written  for  the  Masonic 
Messenger  magazine  an  excellent  devo- 
tional pointing  to  the  great  truth  that 
man  and  government  can  be  based  on  no 
firmer  nor  greater  foundation  than  the 
Holy  Bible. 

In  view  of  the  current  state  of  the 
world  and  certain  events  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  I  find  this  message  particu- 
larly timely  and  appropriate. 

I  ask  unanimoxis  consent  that  this 
devotional  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  devo- 
tional wcis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
"How  Firm  a  Foundation  Te  Saints  of  thk 
Lord" 

(By  Wlliner  C.  Tolleson,  cbaplain.  Morning- 
side  Lodge  No.  295.  P.  &  AM.) 

How  flrm  a  foundation  ye  saints  of  the 
Lord  Ifl  laid  In  your  faltb  In  His  excellent 
word.  The  builder  always  seeks  a  firm  foun- 
dation. The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  Is  Indeed  a 
firm  foundation.  But  the  greatest  of  all 
foundations  Is  the  Holy  Bible  and  His  excel- 
lent word  which  Is  found  throughout  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New  Testament.  You  are 
the  builder  In  liCasonry.  If  you  would  be  a 
great  b\illder  In  your  own  life,  hold  fast  and 
build  on  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Bible. 
In  the  erection  of  any  great  building  the 
architect  and  the  engineer  seek  solid  rock 
for  a  flrm  foundation. 

To  quote  In  part  the  seventh  chapter  of 
ICatthew:  "A  wise  man  built  his  house  upon  a 
rock:  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods 
came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon 
that  house;  and  It  fell  not;  for  It  was  foxind- 
ed  upon  a  rock.  The  foolish  man  built  his 
house  upon  the  sand.  And  the  rain  descend- 
ed, and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew, 
and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  It  fell,  and 
great  was  the  fall  of  It."  (Reading  from  the 
24th  to  27th  verses.) 

My  Brothers,  your  tnist  Is  In  God.  Be  ever 
mindful  of  that  trust  and  be  faithful  to  It, 
giving  thanks  dally  for  your  dally  bread  and 
your  life  and  Its  creation.  Be  thankful  unto 
Him  and  He  will  will  bless  you. 

It  Is  said  of  Stone  Mountain,  located  a  few 
miles  east  of  Atlanta,  that  solid  rock  extends 
under  the  ground  from  that  mountain  to 
the  heart  of  Atlanta  at  Five  Points.  So  the 
great  and  tall  buildings  at  Five  Points  have 
a  solid  rock  foundation  underneath  them. 
Who  could  have  created  all  of  this  but  Al- 
mighty God?  We  find  much  beauty  In  the 
beautiful  hymn  that  Is  sung  by  many  con- 
gregations: "How  Firm  a  Foundation  Ye 
Saints  of  the  Lord."  No  Mason  claims  to  be 
a  saint.  But  he  Is  mindfxil  of  the  teachings 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  that  have  been 
given  to  us  by  Almighty  God  in  His  holy 
word.  If  we  will  ever  walk  in  that  Light, 
which  Is  spiritual,  we  will  ever  be  guided  In 
the  paths  that  lead  to  a  fuller  and  more 
beautiful  life. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  asked  for  the  richest 
passage  in  literature,  and  he  said  It  was  the 
first  16  verses  of  the  5th  chapter  of  Mathew. 

Daniel  Webster  was  questioned  as  to  what 
he  considered  the  greatest  legal  digest;  his 
reply  was  the  sermon  on  the  mount. 

No  one  has  equaled  David  for  poetry,  nor 
Isaiah  for  wisdom;  nor  Jesus  for  his  moral 
and  ethical  teachings,  nor  Peter  for  his  holy 
25eal,  nor  Paul  for  his  logic,  nor  John's  state- 
ment of  sanctified  love. 

God's  word  Is  the  greatest  of  all  books. 
Its  author  the  greatest  of  all  teachers.  We 
do  well  to  stay  close  to  Its  pages.  It  is  The 
Books  (Extracts  from  Square  and  Compass). 

The  Holy  Bible  Is  tnily  the  great  Ught  of 
Masonry  and  the  comment  of  great  men  In 
history  Indicates  their  reverence  for  It  and 
the  reliance  they  placed  In  It  for  guidance  In 
their  daily  lives. 


In  commenting  on  the  Holy  Bible.  Ge<»-ge 
Washington  said:  "It's  laiposslble  to  govern 
the  world  without  the  Bible." 

In  the  present  day  and  time  the  atheists 
have  been  successful  In  throwing  out  the 
reading  of  the  Holy  Bibl«  and  the  recitation 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  certain  places.  Al- 
mighty God's  words  will  endure  forever  and 
forever  and  great  will  be  the  fall,  should  we 
ever  t\im  away  from  the  Holy  Bible  and  Its 
teachings.  Masonry  will  ever  and  shall  ever 
abide  with  its  teachings  and  its  blessed  as- 
surance. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  was  without 
form  and  void:  And  darkness  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep :  and  the  spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said. 
Let  there  be  light:  and  there  was  light.  And 
God  saw  the  Ught  that  it  was  good:  and 
God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness. 

This  Is  the  Masonic  Ught  which  forever 
puts  Its  trust  In  God  and  HLs  teachings.  Let 
us  as  Masons  forever  walk  uprightly  before 
God  and  man  In  that  light,  and  study  and 
obey  the  laws  He  has  given  \is  In  his  holy 
word. 

No  greater  or  firmer  foimdatlon  can  be 
founded  than  the  Holy  Bible.  Build  upon 
that  foundation  and  you  have  a  foundation 
that  Is  even  stronger  than  the  Rock  of  Gi- 
braltar. 


Selma,  Ala. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   MEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  moment  in  history  when  the  whole 
Nation  and,  indeed,  the  entire  world  is 
focusing  its  attention  cm  Selma,  Ala.  As 
one  who  personally  visited  Sehna,  Ala., 
and  who  spoke  with  pjersons  intimately 
Involved  in  the  struggle  for  f uU  and  free 
voting  opportunity,  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  two 
grroups  of  citizens  of  different  races, 
poised  at  each  other's  throats. 

Within  the  white  community  of  Selma, 
and  of  Alab£ima  generally,  there  are  in- 
dividuals who  disagree  sharply  with  the 
policies  and  practices  which  have  served 
to  discriminate  against  Negro  citizens. 
There  are  white  citizens  in  Birmingham 
who  have  publicly  spoken  out  in  favor 
of  Negro  voting  rights.  These,  indeed, 
are  heroes  without  equal.  I  think  it  im- 
portant that  those  who  may  read  the 
Congressional  Record  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  there  are  forces  v/ithin  the 
South  that  cherish  the  principle  of  free- 
dom even  at  personal  risk.  I  have  re- 
cently exchanged  letters  with  such  a 
group  of  white  citizens  in  Alabama,  and 
I  would  like  to  insert,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  the  text  of  that  exchange: 

March  7,  1965. 

To:  The  Governor  and  leglplators  of  Alabama; 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  the 
Congressmen  of  the  United  States;  the 
mayor  and  officials  of  Selma.  Ala.;  the 
major  newspapers  of  Alabama  and  the 
United  States;  the  human  relations  or- 
ganizations of  the  ITnlted  States;  the 
presidents  of  the  districts  and  colleges 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  Missouri  Synod. 

Subject:  Interpretation  of  March  6,  1965, 
demonstration  by  72  Alabama  whites  In 
Selma. 


Dear  Sir:  On  Satiirday,  March  6,  1965,  72 
white  Alabamlans  walked  to  the  Dallas  Coun- 
ty Co\irthouse  In  Selma,  Ala.,  read  a  state- 
ment protesting  voter  registration  Intimida- 
tion, police  brutality,  and  suppression  of  dis- 
sent, sang  "America."  and  then  returned  to 
their  starting  point  holding  slg^ns  with  mes- 
sages like:  "Democracy  Is  Government  by  all 
the  People,"  "Police  Brutality  Enslaves  Us 
All,"  and  "Votelessness — Hopelessness." 

The  72  persons  Included  ministers,  teach- 
ers, business  men,  housewives  and  college 
students  from  Birmingham.  HuntsviiJe, 
Montgomery,  Auburn,  and  Tuscaloosa. 

The  big  question  is:  "Why?  Why  did  they 
do  It?" 

We  would  like  to  Interpret  what  we  did : 

1.  We  wanted  to  express  om-  outrage  at  the 
continued  denial  to  register  to  vote,  police 
brutality  and  suppression  of  dissent. 

2.  We  did  it  via  a  dramatic  demonstration 
because  we  felt  frustrated  by  the  use  of  let- 
ters and  personal  conferences  with  individ- 
uals and  realized  that  deep  Injustices  re- 
quire radical  meastires  before  they  are  re- 
moved. 

3.  We  hoped  to  encoiurage  whites  In  Ala- 
bama to  speak  and  act  against  the  en- 
trenched Injustices. 

4.  We  hoped  to  bring  an  end  to  foot- 
dragging,  to  the  elimination  of  voter  regis- 
tration intimidation  In  Alabama  and  to  bring 
in  Federal  assistance  If  drastic  changes  are 
not  forthcoming  Immediately. 

5.  We  Intended  to  reafOrm  the  position 
that  the  demonstration  technique  is  a  solid, 
American  tradition  used  by  responsible, 
thinking  citizens. 

6.  Although  I  cannot  speak  for  anyone  but 
myself,  I  know  there  were  many  In  the  group 
who  share  my  Christian  motivation.  I  par- 
ticipated because  In  the  spirit  of  the  In- 
carnation of  my  Lord  I  felt  constrained  to 
identify  myself  with  people  who  have  been 
unjustly  treated  and  to  bring  about  Justice — 
out  of  love  for  my  fellow  man,  and  to  show 
forth  Christ's  love  to  the  world. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  statement  read 
on  the  courthouse  steps. 

In  the  Interest  of  "liberty  and  Justice  for 
all," 

Joseph  Eixwanger, 
Chairman,  Concerned  White  Citizens  of 
Alabama,  Birmingham.,  Ala. 


March  16,  1965 
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Statement  of  Puepose 
(Read  on  the  Dallas  Coiuaty  Courthouse 
steps  in  Selma,  Ala.,  March  6,  1965,  by  Jweph 
Ellwanger,  chairman.  Concerned  White  Citi- 
zens of  Alabama,  Birmingham,  Ala.) 

We  as  white  citizens  of  Alabama  have  c  me 
to  Sehna  today  to  tell  the  Nation  that  there 
are  white  people  In  Alabama  who  will  sjcak 
out  against  the  events  which  have  recently 
occurred  in  this  and  neighboring  com.tics 
and  towns. 

We  consider  It  a  shocking  Injustice  '-.nt 
there  are  still  counties  In  Alabama  wi.ere 
there  are  no  Negroes  registered  to  vote  ..:\d 
where  Negroes  have  reason  to  fear  *.he 
hostility  and  harassment  of  public  ofLcils 
when  they  do  try  to  register. 

We  deem  it  a  tragic  retreat  from  the  Ameri- 
can principle  of  "no  taxation  without  rvire- 
ser.tatlon"  when  citizens  of  Alabama.  Ntgro 
and  white,  must  undergo  a  college  examina- 
tion to  be  able  to  exercise  their  right  a,-  re- 
sponsible, law-abiding  taxpaying  citizenp  to 
vote. 

We  are  horrified  at  the  brutal  way  in 
which  the  police  at  times  have  attempted  to 
break  up  peaceful  assemblies  and  dei:  on- 
strations  by  American  citizens  who  are  exer- 
cising their  constitutional  right  to  pruest 
injustice.  And  we,  are  shocked  at  the  in- 
human way  American  citizens  of  Dallas  rind 
other  counties  in  Alabama  have  been  tre.ited 
when  taken  prisoner  In  the  recent  denion- 
Btrations. 

We  are  sickened  by  the  totalitarian  atir.os- 
phere  of  Intimidation  and  fear  officials  have 
ptirposefully  created  and  maintained  to  dis- 


courage lawful  assembly  and  peaceful  ex- 
pression of  grievances  against  the  existing 
conditions. 

Therefore,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States 
cf  America  and  of  this  State  of  Alabama  we 
do  by  our  presence  here  affirm  our  faith  in 
the  abiding  principles  upon  which  our  Na- 
tion and  our  State  is  founded  and  for  which 
our  forefathers  died.  We  are  Immovable  In 
cur  determination  that  this  be  a  "Nation 
v.ader  God  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

We  lu-ge  that  the  Governor  of  our  State 
nnd  all  elected  officials — State  and  local — 
u.se  their  power  and  prestige  to  see  to  It  that 
aU  open  and  subtly  Intimidation  of  persons 
seeking  to  register  to  vote  be  removed. 

We  request  that,  since  many  citizens  have 
f.  T  so  long  been  given  the  clear  picture  that 
they  are  not  wanted  In  the  registrar's  office, 
tie  State  and  local  officials  owe  it  to  these 
c.tizens  systematically  to  Inform  them  that 
they  are  welcome  and  that  they  are  en- 
c  iiraged  to  register  and  vote.  We  ask  that 
I  It  only  the  Federal  Government,  but  our 
c^rn  State  legislature,  go  on  record  against 
t:ie  current  college  test  t3rpe  of  registra- 
tion form  and  favor  a  simple  information 
tank  and  that  assistance  be  made  available 
f  T  white  and  Negro  citizens  who  are  not 
able  to  fully  understand  or  fill  out  the  form. 

We  finally  plead  for  Federal  help  In  terms 
0'  laws  and  registrars.  If  these  Injustices  are 
i.ot  removed  forthrlghtly. 


March   15,  1965. 
T  'r.  Joseph  Ellwanger, 

Chairman,  Concerned  White  Citizens  of 
Alabama,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Dear  Mr.  Ellwanger:  I  have  received  a 
c  py  of  your  open  letter  and  statement  of 
purpose  to  those  Individuals  and  groups  In- 
terested In  the  events  In  Selma,  Ala.  I 
e,Jute  your  principles  and  your  covu-age. 
Puch  devotion  to  Justice  and  truth  gives  the 
lie  to  any  who  stiggest  that  the  white  cltl- 
f •  nry  In  the  Deep  South  Is  a  monolith  of 
F  .vage   oppression  of  fellow  citizens. 

I  have  taken  the  Uberty  of  Inserting  a 
cpY  of  your  letter  in  the  Congressional 
Record  because  I  think  that  It  provides 
information  and  inspiration  to  many  who 
Will  read  it. 

Sincerely, 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Tribute  to  Pascoag  Coancil,  Knights  of 
Columbus 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks,  I  include  an 
address  which  I  delivered  at  the  64th  an- 
niversary dinner  of  the  Pascoag  Council, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  on  January  30, 
l:<65: 

Remarks  of  the  Honorable  John  E. 
Fogarty 

Those  of  us  who  are  being  honored  here  to- 
r  '-;ht  are  deeply  grateful,  not  only  for  this 
0  caslon  but  even  more  for  the  privUege  of 
!  ving  had  25  years  of  association  with  this 
neat  Pascoag  Cotincll.  which  tonight  marks 
!;•  64th  anniversary  of  continuous  service  to 
t'  ;d  and  country.  I  know  that  for  myself,  I 
can  honestly  say  that  I  count  my  member- 
s'hip  in  Pascoag  Council  as  one  of  the  most 
rewarding  experiences  of  my  life.     Member- 


ship In  the  Knights  of  Coltmibus  is  some- 
thing more  than  belonging  to  a  social  club. 
It  means  a  dedication  to  high  principles  and 
an  association  with  men  who  take  seriously 
the  obligations  of  their  CathoUc  faith  and 
their  citizenship  In  this  great  Nation. 

Looking  back  over  the  years  the  members 
of  ovu-  organization  can  take  Justifiable  pride 
In  their  contributions  to  this  community  and 
to  the  chtuch  In  Rhode  Island.  Looking  back 
over  the  years,  we  can  also  thank  God  that  a 
new  feeling  of  good  will  has  come  into  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  many  so  that  old  ethnic 
and  group  prejudices  are  passing  away. 
Looking  to  the  future,  we  can  have  con- 
fidence that  the  Columbian  spirit  will  con- 
tinue its  good  work  among  us. 

As  Catholics  and  as  Americans  we  have 
always  found  Inspiration  In  the  name  of 
Coltimbus.  That  great  explorer  and  naviga- 
tor is  for  each  one  of  us  Knights  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  kind  of  Christian 
courage  needed  in  the  world  today.  Stand- 
ing on  his  tiny  ship,  sustained  by  his  faith 
In  God,  he  faced  the  enormous,  unknown 
dangers  of  the  ocean  that  lay  before  him. 
More  than  that,  he  did  not  even  have  the 
consolation  of  loyal  shipmates.  Faced  with 
discouragement  and  mutiny  in  his  crew,  he 
continued  to  believe  In  his  cause  and  In  the 
ability  of  the  human  mind  to  master  the 
problems  and  the  mysteries  of  nattire.  The 
spirit  of  Coliunbus  was  bigger  than  all  the 
power  of  the  AUantic  Ocean,  which  he  con- 
quered. The  faith  of  Columbus  was  stronger 
than  all  the  ignorance  and  fear  of  those  who 
surrounded  him  with  doubts  and  dlscotirage- 
ment.  The  manhood  of  Columbus  was  equal 
to  the  size  of  the  Job  he  set  himself  to  do. 
Above  his  head,  painted  on  the  spread  main- 
sail of  his  ship,  was  the  conquering  Sign  of 
the  Cross.  And  by  that  Sign  he  conquered 
the  obstacles  on  his  ocean  voyage.  He  was 
worthy  of  his  name — Christopher,  the  Christ- 
bearer.  For  he  brought  not  only  the  light  of 
civilization  but  also  the  light  of  Christian 
faith  to  the  new  world  of  America. 

Like  Columbus,  we  live  In  a  time  of  dis- 
covery and  exploration — a  time  that  Is  filled 
with  all  the  excitement,  the  anxiety,  the 
danger,  and  the  promise  of  the  world  of 
science.  In  our  own  country  we  face  enor- 
mous new  poesiblllties  of  hope  and  progress 
In  overcoming  the  ancient  problems  of 
poverty,  Ignorence  and  prejudice.  In  the 
life  of  the  chmxjh,  too.  we  see  that  this  Is 
an  era  when  men  of  faith  are  exploring  how 
they  may  break  down  the  berriers  ctf  mis- 
understanding, so  that  all  who  foUow  the 
teachings  of  Christ  may  be  united. 

So  too,  we  see  that  this  Is  a  time  when 
both  clergy  and  laity  are  exploring  new  ways 
In  which  they  may  cooperate  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  the  kingdom  of  God  among 
all  men  of  good  will.  Inspired  by  the  great 
example  of  Pope  John  XXIII,  and  guided  by 
his  outstanding  insights  into  the  social  and 
religious  problems  of  the  20th  centtiry,  we 
are  called  up>on  to  explore  oiu*  own  respon- 
sibilities as  Catholic  lajTnen  in  general  and 
as  Knights  of  Columbus  in  particular. 

Now  a  single  day  does  not  go  by  without 
its  news  of  some  advance  in  our  exploration 
of  outer  space  or  in  our  discovery  of  the  cause 
and  cure  of  disease.  The  vast  universe  which 
was  first  opened  up  to  our  knowledge  by  the 
telescope  is  quite  as  much  the  realm  of  the 
modern  scientific  explorer  a&  Is  the  world  of 
tiny  organisms  revealed  to  Ui.  through  the 
microscope.  And  In  the  field  of  mental 
health,  we  continue  to  penetrate  Into  the 
deep  world  of  the  mind  and  of  man's  inner 
life.  We  are  approaching  Important  break- 
throughs in  the  conquest  of  such  diseases  as 
cancer  as  scientists  pursue  viruslike  par- 
ticles with  atomic  equipment  that  was  once 
being  used  only  for  military  purposes. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  exploring  and 
adventurous  spirit  symbolized  by  Columbus 
is  very  much  alive  in  our  world  today.  In 
scientific  work  we  see  the  most  spectacular 


examples  of  what  this  spirit  can  accomplish. 
But  as  Pope  Plus  XII  pointed  out  in  one  of 
his  memorable  Christmas  messages,  there  is 
a  depressing  contradiction  in  the  modern 
world  between  what  we  have  been  able  to  do 
in  conquering  the  problems  of  our  physical 
environment  and  what  we  have  not  been 
able  to  do  In  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  society  and  international  peace.  As  our 
beloved  late  President  Kennedy  so  often  and 
so  forcefully  stated,  it  Is  clearly  wrong  that 
In  a  land  of  great  wealth,  there  are  so  many 
who  live  In  great  poverty.  And  It  is  equally 
wrong  that  In  an  age  of  such  great  medi- 
cal knowledge,  there  should  be  so  many 
sick  who  do  not  benefit  from  It.  When  we 
think  of  the  educational  resources  of  this 
great  country  and  realize  how  many  of  our 
youth  do  not  now  receive  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion they  need  to  make  their  way  In  the 
modern  world,  we  must  also  recognize  a  chal- 
lenge that  is  quite  as  Important  as  any  of- 
fered to  us  by  outer  space.  In  fact,  11  we 
do  not  solve  the  problem  of  giving  equal 
educational  opportunities  to  all  our  youth 
we  will  fall  behind  In  the  exploration  of 
space  and  be  unable  to  meet  most  of  the 
great  Issues  which  confront  us  In  our  times. 
As  Catholics  and  as  Americans,  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  have  always  been  very  much 
Interested  In  the  progress  of  education. 
The  work  of  the  Knights  which  made  pos- 
sible the  microfilming  of  the  priceless  treas- 
ures of  the  Vatican  Library  for  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity is  an  outstanding  example  of  this 
very  interest.  I  think  it  Is  worthy  of  very 
special  mention  and  of  particular  personal 
interest  and  Justifiable  pride  for  us  to  recall 
that  Rhode  Island's  own  James  W.  McCor- 
mlck,  of  Nairagansett  council,  in  Westerly 
was  a  member  of  the  supreme  board  of  di- 
rectors at  this  time.  Jim  McCormlck  played 
an  active  role  in  the  supreme  board's  deci- 
sion to  microfilm  the  priceless  and  invalu- 
able Vatican  docmnents. 

This  action  is  one  of  the  many  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  this  outstanding 
number  of  our  order  who  was  recently  called 
to  his  eternal  reward  and  whose  funeral 
took  place  Just  2  weeks  ago  today.  So  also 
are  the  thousands  of  people  who  have  made 
use  of  the  corresF>ondence  courses  in  the 
Catholic  religion  that  have  been  sponsored 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus all  over  America.  Indeed,  we  may 
Justly  claim  that  the  decline  of  rellglotis 
prejudice  In  this  country  has  been  in  no 
small  measure  the  result  of  this  very  Im- 
portant educational  activity. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  most  of  the  great  social  prob- 
lems of  our  times  lies  with  education.  This 
belief  Is  an  essential  part  of  the  Catholic 
religion  as  I  understand  It,  for  Christ  him- 
self said:  "And  you  shall  know  the  truth; 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  Educa- 
tion means  learning  the  truth  about  our- 
selves and  our  world.  Without  such  knowl- 
edge we  cannot  be  free  men  and  women. 
Jtist  take  the  problem  of  automation  In  In- 
dustry. Workers  who  have  not  learned  the 
skills  required  cannot  hope  to  find  or  to  fill 
Jobs  In  modem  Industry.  Labor  that  re- 
quires no  skills  is  fast  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past.  And  with  automation,  there  Is 
more  leisure  time.  Those  who  have  not 
learned  how  to  use  their  leisure  in  person- 
ally satisfying  and  constructive  ways  will  be 
more  and  more  lost  In  the  world  of  tomorrow. 
Furthermore,  both  the  problem  of  poverty 
and  the  problem  of  the  various  prejudices 
which  afflict  this  Nation  may  be  said  to  have 
their  deepest  roots  in  Ignorance.  Conse- 
quently, the  war  on  poverty,  the  struggle  for 
equal  opportunity,  and  other  Issues,  like  the 
fight  against  Juvenile  delinquency,  cannot 
be  won  unless  our  educational  problems  are 
solved. 

In  the  past,  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  to   do   Its   part   in   Improving   th« 
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educational  opportunities  of  all  our  people 
have  been  frustrated  partly  because  of  con- 
fusions arising  trom  debates  about  rela- 
tions between  church  and  state.  Now  I  be- 
lieve that  we  are  beginning  to  see  a  new 
consensus  of  American  opinion  which  views 
our  schools  not  as  agent^s  of  the  State  or 
agents  of  the  church  but  as  agents  of  our 
democratic,  free  society. 

In  this  free  society  we  live  as  one  people 
under  God.  but  we  express  our  religious 
valups  in  various  ways,  exercising  our  demo- 
cratic rights  to  the  freedom  of  our  consci- 
ences. This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  American 
Cutliolics  would  not  have  it  otherwise,  as  the 
action  of  our  American  bishops  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Vatican  Council  nr.ade  it  plain 
to  see.  We  believe,  as  Father  John  Courtney 
Murray.  S.J.  has  said,  in  "the  validity  of  re- 
ligious freedom  as  a  human  right  of  man  to- 
day." And  our  schools,  as  the  agents  of 
American  society,  should  reflect  in  their  di- 
versity those  religious  values  which  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  free  life  of  our  American  so- 
ciety. None  of  our  people  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  injustice  of  competing  with 
their  own  tax  money  in  order  to  make  this 
possible. 

The  educational  aid  proposals  which  will 
be  considered  in  the  present  Congress  offer 
hope  that  we  have  finally  found  a  way  to  give 
Federal  aid  to  all  of  our  varied  schools  with- 
out becoming  imbroiled  in  arguments  about 
church  and  state.  For  many  years,  I  have 
felt  that  such  aid  should  be  made  available 
to  families  and  to  the  individual  students. 
Tliat  is  why  I  have  promoted  legislation  to 
give  tax  relief  for  educational  expenses. 

Now  that  we  see  aid  to  education  as  a  part 
of  the  war  on  poverty,  now  that  poverty- 
impacted  areas  are  seen  as  the  special  areas 
in  need  of  Improved  educational  services, 
there  is  hope  that  textbooks  and  other  educa- 
tional materials  can  be  made  available  on  an 
equitable  basis  to  children  in  public  and  non- 
public schools.  This  help  should,  as  I  see 
It.  at  least  become  available  to  all  children 
in  the  areas  of  greatest  economic  need. 

Under  the  proposed  program  for  aid  to 
education,  we  are  no  longer  dealing  with  the 
idea  of  large  grants  to  the  States  to  strength- 
en public  educational  systems,  mainly  by 
construction  and  increases  in  salaries.  Title 
2  of  the  bill  would  allot  Federal  money  in 
proportion  to  each  State's  total  school  en- 
rollment. Such  money  must  be  spent  in 
accordance  with  a  State  plan  which  would 
provide  assurance  that,  to  the  extent  aii- 
thorized  by  law,  textbooks  and  other  ma- 
terials would  be  provided  on  an  equitable 
basis  to  children  in  public  and  nonpublic 
schools  that  satisfy  the  State's  compulsory 
education  laws.  Title  3  calls  for  supple- 
mentary educational  centers  and  services  to 
make  available  the  results  of  educational  re- 
search, such  as  remedial  reading,  counseling, 
testing  programs,  educational  television, 
teaching  machines,  and  taped  lessons.  Proj- 
ect grants  for  these  services  would  be  made 
to  representative  groups  in  local  school  dis- 
tricts, and  these  groups  would  include  all 
interested  agencies,  such  as  parochial  schools 
and  public  libraries. 

The  last  Congress  passed  a  bill  granting 
substantial  aid  to  all  colleges  and  tmiversi- 
ties,  and  the  present  program  c."ills  for  uni- 
versity grants  for  educational  research,  work- 
study  programs,  and  further  student  finan- 
cial aid  in  the  form  of  scholarships. 

As  Msgr.  Frederick  G.  Hochwalt  of 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 
has  said,  the  President  is  calling  for  co- 
operation between  the  Nation's  public  and 
private  chools.  Th<»t  is  a  principle  which 
we  i.'i  the  Knights  of  Columbus  should  sup- 
port and  promote.  And  I  can  assure  you 
thru  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  see 
to  it  that  as  this  legislation  goes  through 
Congress  the  ways  in  which  nonpublic  school 
children  and  their  families  can  bTcfu  from 
li  are  expanded  and  fully  clarifled. 


In  1964  the  several  States  spent  about  $30 
billion  on  education.  la  the  same  year, 
Congress  appropriated  about  $6  billion  for 
all  Federal  education  programs.  Thla  dif- 
ferential will  probably  continue,  for  Amer- 
ican education  Is.  and  should  be.  primarily 
a  State  and  local  enterprise,  as  well  as  an 
independent  and  private  one.  The  practical 
Job  of  achieving  equal  educational  opportu- 
nities for  all  children  must  necessarily  be 
done  on  the  State  and  local  levels. 

But  if  the  Federal  Government  is  a  minor 
partner  in  American  education,  if  should 
recognize  and  carry  out  its  respornsibilities 
in  this  area  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
possible.  That  is  why  I  have  proposed  to 
the  Prejident  that  we  should  have  a  Federal 
Departmem  cf  Ectucation  headed  by  a  Sec- 
retary of  EdiKL  lion  wiili  Cabinet  rank.  Tiie 
future  of  our  voting  people  is  too  important 
for  anything  !e.=;?.  Let's  show  the  world 
that  we  in  America  value  education  for  its 
true  importance  by  giving  it  a  voice  of  au- 
thority in  the  top  echelon  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  Let's  stop  mak- 
ing education  look  like  a  second-rate  con- 
cern by  relegating  it  to  a  Second-rate  status 
in   our   governmental   structure. 

Brother  Knights.  I  earnestly  befteve  that 
in  this  matter  of  education,  as  in  everything 
which  touches  the  public  welfare,  the  Cath- 
olic layman  has  an  opportunity  to  resp>ond 
to  the  call  of  the  church  for  an  active  laity. 
The  mission  of  the  church  concerns  the  wel- 
fare of  all.  It  is  for  every  person  who  lives 
in  the  conuntmity  whether  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, Jew.  or  member  of  no  religrion.  And 
the  mission  of  the  church  Is  to  every  htmian 
activity.  It  is  in  our  worldly  responsibili- 
ties— in  our  jobs  and  in  our  family  life — 
that  we  of  the  laity  can  Ijest  participate  in 
the  mission  of  Christianity.  We  must  study 
and  heed  the  teachisig  of  the  great  social 
encyclicals.  We  must  be  guided  by  those 
wise  words  of  Po{je  Pius  XII  to  the  Second 
World  Congress  of  the  Lay  Ap>ostolate:  "To- 
day more  than  ever,  laymen  mtist  cooperate 
in  all  forms  of  tlie  apostolate,  especially  by 
making  the  Christian  spirit  penetrate  all 
family,  social,  economic,  and  political  life." 

And  what  is  the  Christian  spirit  if  it  is 
not  the  spirit  of  redemptive  charity,  the 
spirit  which,  like  that  of  Columbtis,  dares 
the  unknown  and  ventures  courageously  to 
widen  the  horizons  of  life  for  all  mankind? 
Living  in  that  spirit  we  will  be  true  Knights 
of  Coltunbus.  true  Catholics,  and  men  whom 
posterity  w^iU  remember  as  true  Christo- 
phers— true  bearers  of  Christ.  Such  men 
are  the  greatest  need  of  the  world  today. 
And  I  count  it  an  honor  to  be  numbered 
among  vou  here  tonight.    , 


Events  in  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  letter  to  the  President  from 
the  Young  D('niocrat.i  of  the  University  of 
Bridgeport.  Tlicfo  Hne  youay  college 
students  liavc  become  crreatly  concerned, 
lilce  millions  of  other  Americans,  over 
the  deplorable  events  in  Alabama  and  the 
denial  of  votln?  rights  to  a  sesment  of 
their  fcllvv  citizen.-..  The  President's 
movin.i;'  addre.?s  to  the  point  session  of 
Congress  lp..;t  n^aht  i.^;  a  Imagnificcnt  re- 
sponse to  the  net'd.    I  :  nj  sure  tliese  stu- 


dents applaud  the  President's  speech 
and  his  recommendations.  Here  is  their 
letter : 

Mahch  10.  1965. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sni:  In  view  of  the  tragic  situation  in  Sel- 
nia,  Ala.,  we  tu-ge  you  to  use  all  Federal  re- 
sources in  yotir  power  to  stop  the  violence 
and  bloodshed  there. 

It  shocks  one's  conscience  that  such  act  = 
may  happen  under  the  eyes  of  the  Feder.  1 
Government. 

We  urge  you  to  protect  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans there  and  to  help  them  secure  their 
fundamental  rights  as  American  citizens 
such  as  registering  and  voting  for  which  they 
have  been  bravely  fighting. 

It  is  only  when  these  rights  are  secured 
that  we  may  be  proud  of  a  truly  democratic 
Nation. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Burt  Lepow, 
Young  Democrats, 
Uriii-ersity  of  Bridgeport. 


Who  Will  Feed  Them? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


of 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
ceived in  my  office  today  a  copy  of  an  ad 
which  the  Chicago  board  of  trade  has 
been  riuining  in  several  Midwest  news- 
papers. Because  the  subject  matter  of 
the  ad  is  of  such  critical  interest,  I  feel 
that  more  Americans  should  be  made 
aware  of  what  is  probably  the  world's  No. 
1  area  of  concern : 

Who    Will    Feed    Tkem? 

Hunger  is  probably  the  world's  No.  1  prob- 
lem. Half  of  the  world's  3  billion  people  suf- 
fer chronically  from  undernoiu-ishment  and 
malnutrition. 

Starvation  now  kills  approximately  10.000 
people  every  day.  With  each  day  the  situa- 
tion grows  worse — world  population  is  in- 
creasing by  more  than  70  million  each  ye:.r. 
At  this  rate  the  world  population  will  be  6 
billion  people  by  the  year  2000. 

Hunger's  unrest  feeds  communism.  How- 
ever, the  Communists  cannot  feed  fne 
htmgry.  They  actually  have  trouble  feeding 
themselves. 

American  agriculture,  on  the  other  hand. 
can  feed  many  more  than  our  own  people:  in 
a  recent  year,  nearly  20  million  tons  of  food- 
stuffs were  provided  to  other  countries.  Our 
productivity  is  an  asset  of  incalculable  value. 

The  world's  largest  grain  market  urges 
that  we: 

Increase  agricultural  exports  as  an  instru- 
ment of  foreign  jMDlicy; 

Study  food  reserves  needed  to  mv:'^ 
drought  and  other  disaster  conditions: 

Help  c  untries  outside  the  Iron  Curt.  :n 
develop  their  own  modern,  efficient  agri  ".':- 
ture:  and 

Inform  the  American  people  of  the  sign;.';- 
cance  and  value  of  American  agriculture. 

For  years  controversies  over  details  of  i^:m 
programs  have  obscured  the  Americ  n 
farmer's  remarkable  contribution  toward  :.  .- 
tional  well-being,  security,  and  stabihty. 
Sound,  new  farm  policies  that  take  the  br,  ic! 
view  of  the  great  contribution  will  m.i'rte 
better  use  of  otir  extremely  valuable  agrici:!-. 
tural  resources  and  will  advance  Americ.in 
principles  abroad. 
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This  advertisement  Is  a  part  of  a  contin- 
uing program  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
to  acquaint  the  public  wltb  the  strength  of 
American  agriculture,  the  most  remarkable 
production  system  the  world  haa  ever  seen, 
it  Is  Indeed  aji  asset  of  Incalculable  vaJue. 
Let's  tise  It  as  such. 


St.  Patrick's  Day  Celebration  in  Bay  City, 
Mich. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Sunday  my  hometovvTi  of  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  will  be  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  St.  Patrick's  Day  pa- 
rades In  the  Midwest.  Americans  of  all 
backgrounds  feel  a  kinship  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Irish  and  Join  with  them  In  cele- 
brating this,  the  most  Irish  of  an  Irish 
holiday.  I  would  like  to  pause  on  this 
occasion  and  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  that  first  St.  Patricks  Day 
parade  in  Bay  City. 

The  Idea  for  Bay  City's  St.  Patrick's 
Day  parade  had  Its  blrt;h  on  a  cold  Febru- 
ary 9,  1955,  as  three  members  of  the 
Bay  City  Lion's  Club  were  en  route  to 
their  weekly  luncheon  meeting.  The  trio 
consisted  of  James  H.  C3rates,  city  clerk,  C. 
A.  Kindermann,  and  the  late  John  B. 
OShea.  One  of  them  had  read  in  the 
newspaper  of  plans  for  the  New  York  City 
parade  of  the  Irish  that  year  and  com- 
mented that  since  Bay  City  had  so  many 
Irish  he  did  not  see  why  our  area,  too, 
could  not  have  something  similar.  New 
York  City  did  not  have  a  monopoly  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day  parades.  Bay  City  had  a 
sizable  Irish  population:  why  not  a  pa- 
rade? This  time,  the  idea  was  translated 
into  action  as  long  dormant  ambitions 
blossomed  into  a  flurry  of  activity  in  mid- 
February. 

Men  from  the  newspaper,  the  radio, 
and  the  television  stations,  the  fire  de- 
partment, and  many  dyed-in-the-wool 
Irish  were  quickly  enlisted  for  the  occa- 
sion. A  queen's  contest  was  organized 
and  a  parade  committee  was  picked  just 
a  month  before  the  event.  What  began 
as  an  Irish  undertaking  quickly  turned 
into  a  city  drive  as  French,  German, 
Polish,  and  other  neighbors  caught  up 
tb.e  spirit  of  St.  Patrick. 

Early  apprehensions  of  the  few  were 
soon  drowned  by  the  spirit  of  festivity. 
Various  organizations  and  businesses 
joined  the  fray.  By  parade  time,  a  half- 
dozen  bands  and  more  floats,  hundreds 
of  cars,  and  over  1,000  marchers  awaited 
the  signal. 

Over  10,000  people  stood  and  stomped 
in  the  20°  weather  to  watch  Bay  City's 
first  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade.  It  was  the 
be?t  parade  that  Bay  City  had  seen  in  a 
lo'.ig  time.  This  was  a  parade  to  warm 
ary  Irish  heart.  And  to  make  others 
Wish  they  were  Irishmen,  at  least  for  the 
day. 

The  Bay  City  Irish  had  the  only  St. 
Patrick's  queen  in  Michigan  and  the  only 


parade  in  the  State  that  day.  The 
parade  has  grown  steadily  since  1955. 
There  is  now  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade 
Association  to  plan  and  conduct  the 
parade  each  year.  The  event  has  grown 
larger  each  year  and  last  year  some 
70.000  people  turned  out  to  see  the  Irish 
and  would-be-Irish  parade  through  the 
heart  of  Bay  City. 

I  expect  to  leave  Washington  later 
this  week  to  be  in  my  hometown,  and 
O'Cederberg  and  other  Irish-for-a-day 
will  join  the  true  sons  of  the  Emerald 
Isle  in  another  mammoth  St.  Patrick's 
Day  event. 


Office  of  Community  Development 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16. 1965 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
joined  In  introducing  legislation  which 
calls  for  establishment  of  an  Office  of 
Community  Development  in  the  Execu- 
tive OiBce  of  the  President. 

It  Is  important  that  we  take  this  time 
to  delineate  the  differences  between  this 
measure  and  the  President's  proposal  for 
a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  I  am  urging 
the  establishment  of  an  oflBce  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  will  coordinate  all  programs 
that  affect  the  metropolitan  centers  of 
tills  Nation. 

The  administration,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  proposed  the  creation  of  a  new  bu- 
reaucracy. The  President  in  his  message 
on  cities  sent  to  Congress  on  March  2 
which  recommended  the  new  Cabinet- 
level  Department  stated: 

The  new  Department  will  consist  of  all  the 
present  programs  of  HHFA.  In  addition  it 
wUl  be  primartly  responsible  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  metropolitan  area  thinking  and 
planning. 

Local  and  State  governments  today 
are  seeking  coordination  and  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government.  They  do 
not  want  Federal  domination.  The  Of- 
fice of  Community  Development,  as  pro- 
posed in  this  l^islation  today,  would  not 
discourage  local  and  State  initiative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1962  the  Democrat  ad- 
ministration proposed  the  creation  of  a 
Cabinet-level  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Housing.  That  proposal  was 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  264  to  150. 

This  year  the  administration  has 
changed  the  name  of  the  proposed  De- 
partment; but  the  major  weaknesses  in 
the  proposal  still  exist. 

For  example,  there  are  many  Federal 
programs  involving  our  urban  and  metro- 
politan areas  which  do  not  come  under 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
A  multitude  of  Federal  fimctions  would 
remain  where  they  are  now  even  if  Con- 
gress were  to  approve  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  a  new  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Let 
me  cite  just  a  few : 


The  Federal  highway  program  affect- 
ing access  to  municipalities  and  express- 
ways through  cities  as  well  as  city  streets 
would  remain  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Water  pollution  and  sewage  disposal 
programs  would  remain  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  where  they  are 
now. 

Vocational  education  funds,  social 
security  activities,  welfare  and  poverty 
programs,  Hill-Burton  funds  for  hos- 
pitals, assistance  to  schools  in  federally 
impacted  areas,  activities  designed  to 
promote  public  health,  all  of  these  would 
remain  right  where  they  are  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  coming  to  Con- 
gress over  4  years  ago.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Municipalities  in  the  Kansas  Legisla- 
ture for  10  years.  I  believe  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  complex  problems  faced  by 
metropolitan  areas.  During  my  service 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  I 
have  worked  closely  with  local  and  State 
oflBcials  on  many  problems  of  Federal 
concern. 

The  real  need  as  I  see  it  is  to  provide 
coordination,  to  offer  technical  assist- 
ance and  counsel  from  the  Federal  level 
to  local  and  State-officials. 

The  proposal  I  have  offered  represents 
an  economical  and  practical  approach 
toward  developing  a  coordinated  na- 
tional poUcy  which  will  benefit  urban 
and  metropolitan  areas  across  the  United 
States.  I  urge  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress. 


California  Indnstry's  Contribution  Toward 
Easing  Gold  Flow  Problem 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Six,  president  of  Conti- 
nental Airlines,  which  has  its  headquar- 
ters in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  aiuioimced 
today  that  he  had  signed  a  letter  of  inr 
tent  to  buy  12  Douglas  DC-9  twin  jef' 
airliners  and  had  taken  an  option  for 
anotlier  6  DC-9's. 

This  action  by  Continental  Airlines 
will  represent  an  investment  of  more 
than  $40  million.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  these  are  American  dollars 
which  could  have  gone  overseas  if  Mr. 
Six  and  his  company  had  elected  to  buy 
the  chief  competitor  of  the  DC-9,  the 
British  Aircraft  Co.'s  BAC-111. 

There  are  many,  many  factors  which 
any  airline  must  consider  in  placing 
such  a  large  order  for  any  new  aircraft. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  confident  that  one  of 
those  factors  was  Continental  Airlines' 
desire  to,  wherever  possible,  purchase 
American-built  aircraft  in  order  to  sap- 
port  our  President's  program  to  help  ease ' 
the  UJ5.  gold  flow  problem. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  bring  this  action 
by  a  California-based  ctxnpany  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SANTIAGO  POLANCO-ABREU 

RESIDENT    COMMISSIONER    FROM    PUERTO    BICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.1965 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  3  years  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  has  been  survey- 
ing the  waters  surrounding  Puerto  Rico. 
These  surveys  by  the  Nation's  oldest  sci- 
entific body,  whose  beginning  goes  back 
to  the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  are 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  seagoing 
commerce  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

This  year,  the  ocean  survey  ship  Ex- 
plorer has  arrived  again  to  continue  the 
survey  it  began  in  1962.  The  work  it  is 
doing  is  not  only  of  interest  to  Puerto 
Ricans,  but  also,  I  believe,  to  all  our 
citizens  because  similar  work  is  being 
carried  out  elsewhere,  along  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States,  by  other  vessels  of 
the  'white  fleet"  of  this  agency. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
therefore  submit,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Appendix,  a  news  article  and  editorial 
from  the  San  Juan  Star  on  the  arrival  of 
the  JBxpZorer  ; 

I  From   the   San   Juan    (P.R.)    Star,  Feb.    13, 
1965] 

'•Explorer"  Here  To  Continue   Mapping  or 
THE    Ocean    Floor 

(By  Prank  Ramos) 

The  ocean  survey  ship  Explorer — rurned 
with  fathometers  Instead  of  gun.s  and  staffed 
by  15  oCacer  engineers — arrived  here  yester- 
day to  resume  the  task  of  mapping  the  ocean 
floor  off  the  Puerto  Rlcan  coast. 

The  ship,  which  sailed  here  from  its  home 
base  in  Norfolk.  Va.,  Is  operated  by  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Sur\ey  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 

The  siu-vey  is  being  conducted  as  part  of 
a  program  which  began  in  1962  and  whose 
overall  purpose  is  to  revise  nautical  charts 
for  the  Puerto  Rico- Virgin  Islands  area.  The 
present  charts  axe  based  on  surveys  made  in 
the  early  1900's. 

The  Ex^plorer  will  spend  approximately  4 
months  in  the  Caribbean  area  mapping  the 
ocean  bottom  around  San  Juan  Harbor,  off 
the  east  coast  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  Vieques 
Sound  and  possibly  Charlotte  Amalie  Harbor 
in  St.  Thomas. 

Captain  of  the  1,900-ton  vessel  is  Cmdr. 
Marvin  T.  Paulson,  of  Hatton,  N.  Dak.,  a  civil 
engineer  by  profession. 

MEASURES    DEFTH 

Paulson  said  yesterday  tliat  the  Explorer 
measures  the  ocean  depth  by  using  a  fathom- 
eter to  bounce  sound  v.-aves  off  the  ocean 
bottom.  Depth  is  indicated  by  the  amount 
of  time  it  takes  the  signal  to  strike  bottom 
and  return,  he  added. 

Paulson  said  that  by  taking  soundings  at 
periodic  intervals — p>erliaps  as  close  as  every 
30  seconds — scientists  can  form  a  general  Idea 
of   the  contour  of  the  ocean  floor. 

NAtmCAL   CHARTS 

The  depth  readings,  which  are  automati- 
cally recorded  by  the  fathometer,  are  later 
used  by  cartographers  to  draw  nautical 
charts. 

"These  nautical  charts  warn  navigators  of 
shallow  waters  where  a  ship  might  easUy 
be  grounded,"  PaiUson  said. 

Paulson  said  that  in  addition  to  mapping 
the  ocean  floor  the  Explorer  will  also  take 


samples  of  sea  water  in  different  locations 
and  at  various  deptiis.  Tttis  water  will  be 
tested  to  determine  temperature,  salt  and 
oxygen  content. 

The  ship's  commander  said  that  knowledge 
of  the  oxygen  content  of  the  water  coiild 
prove  a  major  aid  for  fishermen,  since  it  re- 
vealed the  amount  of  biological  life  in  the 
area. 

Paulson  said  the  Explorer  will  also  set  out 
buoys  to  measure  the  direction  and  speed 
of  ocean  currents  in  San  Juan  Harbor  and 
other  areas.  The  buoys  contain  instruments 
which  signal  their  readings  back  to  the  ship. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  is  the  Na- 
tion's oldest  scientific  body.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1807  during  the  administration  of 
President  Thomas  Jeffersonl 

(From   the   San   Juan    (PJl.)    Star,   Feb.    13, 

19651 

The  Silent  SOivice 

There  are  so  many  services  of  immeasur- 
able importance  being  carried  on  by  gov- 
ernment that  rarely  come  to  mind  until  they 
show  up  in  our  own  front  yard.  Such  a 
silent  service  is  the  survey  being  made  by  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  ship  Explorer 
which  is  mapping  the  ocean  bottom  off  the 
east  coast  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  scientific  charting  erf  the  ocean  floor 
around  us  is  indispensable  to  ocean  com- 
merce, warning  navigators  of  shallow  waters 
and  providing  the  scientists  with  informa- 
tion valuable  in  studying  everything  from 
earthquakes  to  erosion. 

.  This  silent  service  that  means  so  much  to 
men  who  live  on,  under,  and  by  the  sea  is 
tlie  Nation's  oldest  scientific  body.  It  was 
established  in  1807  but,  a*  we  said  earlier, 
you'd  hardly  know  It  was  around  because  It 
never  br-:igs  about  its  contributions  to  our 
dailv  lives. 


Portrait  of  Oor  American  Heritage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF   NEW    JER3ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPUESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
month  in  the  entire  year  possesses  more 
historical  significance  than  does  the 
month  of  February. 

In  that  month  we  celebrate  the  birth- 
days of  three  distinguished  Americans, 
each  of  whom  had  a  distinct  bearing  on 
the  future  of  our  Nation,  George  Wash- 
ington was  the  Father  of  Our  Country; 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator; Thomas  Edison,  the  inventor,  who 
demonstrated  that  through  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  a  poor  boy  can  attain 
success. 

It  is  thus  appropriate  that  we  cele- 
brate February  as  American  History 
Month  and  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
citizens  the  importance  of  having  a  full 
knowledge  of  our  American  history. 

In  bringing  to  the  attention  the 
courage,  strength  and  determination  of 
past  years  through  the  obsen  ance  of  a 
national  history  month,  we  would  help  to 
underscore  the  greatness  of  our  Nation. 
The  State  fo  New  Jersey,  through 
its  State  legislature  and  by  a  Proclama- 
tion by  its  Governor  called  upon  all  its 
citizens  to  celebrate  Febi-uary  as  "Amer- 
ican History  Month."  In  connection 
with  this  celebration,  X  would  like  to 


bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  House  the  remarks  made  by  Mrs. 
Geraldine  Earlin,  a  resident  of  my  con- 
gressional district,  at  a  student  assembly 
program  in  the  school  auditorium  of  A.  J. 
Demarest  Junior  High  School  in  Ho- 
boken,  N.J. 

Mrs.  Earlin  has  an  extensive  back- 
ground in  civic  affairs  and  is  widely 
known  as  an  author  and  lecturer.  Her 
present  dissertation  on  our  American 
histoiy  should  have  widespread  dis- 
tribution, and,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leavo 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  inserting 
into  the  CoKCRi:.ssioxAL  Record  the  re- 
marks made  by  Mrs.  Earlin,  entitle -J 
"Portrait   of   Our   American  Heritage:  " 

Portrait   of  Our  American   Heritage — 

Washington.   Lincoln,  Edison 

(By  Geraldine  Earlin) 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Stickel.  It  is,  indeed,  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  address  this  student 
body  and  faculty  of  the  A.  J.  Demarest  Junior 
High  School  of  Hoboken,  N.J.,  on  such  a  vital 
issue  as  our  American  heritage. 

For  the  past  few  years,  many  Governors, 
State  legislatures,  boards  of  freeholders,  and 
mayors  have  proclaimed  February  as  "Amer- 
ican History  Month,"  calling  upon  our  citi- 
zenry to  plan  appropriate  programs  in  com- 
memoration of  George  Washington,  the 
Father  of  Our  Country;  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
Emancipator;  and  Thomas  Edison,  the  In- 
ventor, whose  birthdays  we  celebrate  during 
the  month  of  February. 

We  must  all  realize  that  we  do  enjoy  fne 
blessings  of  this  free  land  due  to  the  hard- 
ships endured  by  the  Father  of  our  Country, 
George  Washington,  and  those  men  who  felt 
that  i>ersonal  liberty  was  to  be  placed  above 
all  their  worldly  possessions.  We  know  thnt 
when  the  hour  arrived  that  someone  must 
rise  up  to  preserve  this  Union  that  the  weight 
of  that  burden  lay  on  the  shoulders  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  We  also  should  realize  that 
the  life  of  Thomas  Edison  shows  us  what  crai 
be  accomplished  under  our  capitalistic  or 
free  enterprise  system  which  is  truly  Amer- 
ican; for  where  else  in  the  world  could  a 
poor  boy  like  Edison  have  risen  to  be  the 
wealthy  man  that  he  was? 

I  have  with  me  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
as  it  Is  passed  each  year  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  Legislature  and  Governor  Hughes'  pro- 
clamation calling  upon  all  New  Jersey  citi- 
zens to  celebrate  February  as  "American  His- 
tory Month"  in  honor  of  these  tliree  grc:it 
Americans.  I  want  to  read  the  resolution 
for  it  is  beautifully  worded: 

"SENATE   CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION    2.   STATE    OF' 
NEW    JERSEY 

"Concurrent  resolution  to  declare  the  month 
of  February  as  "American  History  Month' 
in  tlie  State  of  New  Jersey  and  for  a  proc- 
lamation thereof  by  the  Governor 
"(Introduced   January   12,   1965,  by  Senator 
Deamer,  without  reference) 
"Whereas  under  our  Federal  Constitution, 
liberty  for  the  first  time  in  history  became 
an  actuality — 'Liberty  Is  not  a  heritage  but 
a  conquest  to  be  achieved  by  each  gener.i- 
tlon';  and 

"Whereas  the  American  serviceman  cf 
World  War  I.  World  War  II,  and  the  Kor.  i 
war  fought  for  and  offered  their  live.s  'o 
stop  tyranny  and  totalitarianism  and  to  pif^- 
serve  the  American  Ideals  of  Individual  fi'  ■ - 
dom  as  embodied  In  the  most  permuncnt 
Constitution  in  the  history  of  Governmo;  ;; 
and 

"Whereas  our  country,  born  in  the  tnu.  ;! 
of  tyranny,  must  remain  under  God's  pro',  i- 
dence  forever  free  and  independent  and  nlicn 
ideologies  must  never  be  permitted  to  tc.c'.i 
out  and  choke  God-given  liberty;  and 

"Whereas  the  best  protection  of  our  Amer- 
ican heritage  must  always  be  In  the  he;iri5 
and  minds  of  our  people;  and 
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"Whereas  in  February  we  observe  the  birth- 
days of  tliree  great  Americans,  George  Wash- 
ington, Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Thomas  Edi- 
son, who  symbolize  in  their  divergent 
achievements  American's  immortal  heritage, 
and  are  representative  of  the  great  men  who 
tolled  and  died  to  develop  our  resources  and 
to  win  and  maintain  the  freedom  necessary 
for  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  Now.  therefore 
be  It 

•'Resolved  ty  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Neu-  Jersey  (the  general  assembly  concur- 
ring) :  That  the  month  of  February  shall  be 
known  in  New  Jersey  as  'American  History 
Month,'  and  the  citizens  thereof  are  urged 
to  formulate  and  sponsor  appropriate  pro- 
grams in  commemoration  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  George  Washington,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  Thomas  Edison. 

"That  the  Governor  is  requested  by  ap- 
propriate proclamation  to  set  aside  the  said 
month  of  February  as  'American  History 
Month'  in  New  Jersey. 

"That  this  resolution  shall  take  effect  im- 
mediately.     (Resolution  passed.)" 


"Proclamation  From  Office  of  the  Gover- 
nor, Janoart  14,  1965 

"Whereas  the  month  of  February  is  an 
important  month  in  American  history, 
marking  the  birth  of  two  of  Its  great  Presi- 
dents, George  Washington  and  Abraham 
Lincoln;  and 

"Whereas  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Is 
sjxjnsoring  February  as  American  History 
Month;  and 

"Whereas  knowledge  of  American  history 
Is  the  basis  for  outstanding  achievements  by 
our  citizens; 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  J.  Hughes, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  month  at  February  1965 
as  American  History  Month  In  New  Jersey 
and  call  upon  all  organizations  and  public 
and  private  schools  to  encourage  the  study 
of  American  history  during  this  month  so 
that  all  citizens  may  be  fully  aware  of  their 
good  fortune  to  live  in  a  country  dedicated 
to  self-government  and  personal  freedom. 

"Given,  under  my  hand  and  the  great 
seal  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  this  14th 
day  of  January  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1965 
and  in  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
the  189th. 

"[SEAL]  Richard  J.  Hughes, 

"Governor. 

"By  the  Governor: 

"Robert  M.  Falcey, 
"Acting  Secretary  of  State." 

One  of  our  great  generals.  Gen.  Mark  Clark, 
has  said  that  he  believes  most  of  our  people 
would  be  better  Americans  if  they  were  more 
demonstrative  and  sentimental  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  patriotic  duties.  He  sug- 
gests that  observance  of  such  patriotic  days 
gives  all  our  people  higher  concepts  of 
loyalty. 

The  fundamentals  of  good  Americanism, 
said  General  Clark,  are  faith  in  our  country, 
its  Constitution,  its  laws  and  history,  and  its 
spiritual  and  religious  dedication.  Teach 
these  fundamentals  to  young  Americans,  and 
they  in  their  turn  and  time  will  keep  Amer- 
ica great. 

This  is  the  challenge  to  you  boys  and  girls, 
today,  for  you  are  only  a  few  years  away 
'rom  the  task  of  shouldering  the  responsi- 
bilities of  our  great  country.  You  must  avoid 
the  errors  of  historical  miscalculations,  in 
the  future,  made  by  recent  generations  which 
have  been  so  costly. 

Tlie  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents' 
statement  March  28,  1955,  on  "America's 
Moral  and  Spiritual  Heritage"  reiterates  the 
principles  that  "Belief  In  and  dependence  on 
God  is  the  very  cornerstone  upon  which  our 
Founding  Fathers  builded"  and  they  cite  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  pronounce- 
ments of  Washington,  Franklin,  Lincoln,  and 
Jefferson  as  proofs. 


The  regents  call  on  schools  to  stress 
spiritual  heritage;  to  have  the  children  In- 
spired by  the  example  of  their  ancestors;  to 
be  guided  by  the  faith  and  love  of  their 
parents;  to  be  encouraged  by  their  spiritually 
sensitive  teachers,  so  that  there  will  be  re- 
newed in  their  daily  lives  America's  moral 
and  spiritual  heritage :  "Liberty  under  God — 
respect  for  the  dignity  and  rights  of  each  in- 
dividual— devotion  to  freedom." 

Throughout  our  entire  history  as  a  nation, 
these  fundamental  beliefs  have  been  our 
guiding  star  and  compass  in  time  of  storm 
and  trouble. 

In  all  American  history  no  other  man  has 
merited  and  received  such  universal  respect 
and  honor  as  George  Washington.  The 
greatness  of  Washington  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  overcame  tremendous  obstacles  and  ac- 
complished his  purpose  through  sheer  force 
of  character  and  perseverance. 

Great  as  were  Washington's  achievements 
as  a  soldier,  far  greater  were  his  achieve- 
ments as  a  statesman  and  a  citizen.  As  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States,  he  was 
confronted  by  problems  never  faced  by  any 
other  man.  Through  his  wisdom,  patience, 
and  persistence,  he  was  able  to  place  our 
young  country  upon  a  solid  foundation  for 
future  growth. 

His  military  career  began  when  he  was 
but  19,  with  the  rank  of  major  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Militia;  organized  to  protect  the  fron- 
tiers from  French  and  Indian  encroachments. 

His  name  does  not  appear  on  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  because,  as  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Continental  Army,  he  was  far 
away  on  the  field  of  battle.  Already  he  was 
fighting  the  cause  of  independence  before 
these  others  had  pondered  the  terms  in  which 
that  cause  should  be  proclaimed  to  the  world. 

Later  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  Colo- 
nial Army  he  carried  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary War  for  independence  to  a  victorious 
close  at  Yorktown,  Va.  Washington  was 
master  of  the  battleground  chessboard  after 
trapping  Cornwallls,  using  time-honored 
British  tacUcs.  His  brilliance  as  a  general 
had  been  demonstrated  time  and  again  as 
he  made  retreat  after  retreat  across  New  Ycwk 
and  New  Jersey  and  now  he  had  caught 
Cornwallls  in  the  very  trap  that  had  been  set 
for  him  In  New  Jersey,  when  Washington  was 
all  but  trapped  between  the  Hackensack  and 
Passaic  Rivers. 

The  glory  of  that  surrender  scene  at  York- 
to'wn,  that  19th  day  of  October  1781  can  best 
be  realized  through  the  following  descrip- 
tion: 

"Halfheartedly  they  marched,  eyes  to  the 
ground,  their  once  proud  crimson  Jackets 
rumpled,  and  shouldered  muskets  pointed 
aimlessly  to  t  he  sky.  Halfheartedly  they 
marched  between  the  tattered  ranks  of  the 
American  and  French,  toward  the  gleaming 
white  steed,  standing  stonelike  at  the  head 
of  the  column.  Halfheartedly  they  marched, 
to  lay  down  their  arms  at  the  feet  of  the 
American  Commander  in  Cliief,  General  of 
the  Army  George  Washington,  sitting  proudly 
atop  the  noble  courser  which  had  seen  him 
through  a  revolution  that  was  to  Implant 
upon  this  continent  a  form  of  thought  which 
makes  men  yearn  to  be  free."  (From  "York- 
to-wn,  Va.,  Where  Washington  Slept,  Fought, 
and  Won,"  an  article  I  •wrote  for  Trailer 
Topics  magazine,  March  1962.) 

We  must,  however,  be  mindful  of  the  awful 
suffering  which  took  place  before  that  glori- 
ous victory.  It  was  at  Valley  Forge,  the  ■win- 
ter of  ir77-78  that  Washington  is  portrayed, 
in  that  famous  painting,  kneeling  in  prayer 
in  the  snow  and  he  certainly  had  true  cause 
to  seek  the  help  of  God,  for  Congress  seemed 
unaware  of  its  responsibility  to  clothe  and 
maintain  the  army  which  -was  fighting  for 
the  freedom  of  the  country.  His  ragged  forces 
bled,  starved,  and  froze  during  that  unfor- 
gettable winter.  In  fact,  Washington  wrote 
to  Congress,  "Their  marclies  might  be  traced 
by  the  blood  of  their  feet";  for  the  most  part 
they  had  no  shoes,  and  were  clothed  In  tat- 


ters and  rags.  Of  the  9,000  men  he  had  under 
his  command,  3,000  had  deserted  to  the  Brit- 
ish before  the  winter  was  over;  the  British 
were  warm,  well  fed,  and  well  clothed,  and 
"holed  up"  in  Philadelphia,  only  a  few  miles 
away.  The  rigors  and  hardships  of  Valley 
Forge  would  have  vanquished  any  other  man 
but  Washington. 

You  children  must  realize  that  the  per- 
sonal liberty  which  you  now  enjoy  under  our 
form  of  government  is  due  to  this  great  suf- 
fering which  led  to  the  winning  of  the  war 
of  indeisendence. 

We  know  that  upon  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  after 
much  debate  and  discussion.  George  Wash- 
ington was  unanimously  elected  our  first 
President;  in  fact  they  would  entrust  no 
other  with  the  reins  of  government.  Be- 
cause of  his  noble  deeds  he  Is  always  thought 
of  as:  "First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrjmien." 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  best  remembered 
brooding  over  a  broken  Nation  at  a  time  in 
our  history  when  brother  fought  against 
brother  over  the  question  of  slavery. 

While  Washington  had  warned,  in  his 
Farewell  Address,  that  we  should  "steer  clear 
of  permanent  alliances  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world  •  •  •  to  have  with  them 
as  little  political  connection  as  possible."  we 
find  that  we  have  strayed  afar  from  that 
advice  and,  now,  even  have  our  soldiers  in 
practically  every  comer  of  the  globe.  We 
find  that  Lincoln  warned  us  that  other  na- 
tions had  risen  through  love  of  liberty,  but 
had  also  fallen,  not  through  war  and  defeat, 
but  through  a  quiet  and  gradual  and  peace- 
ful betrayal  by  the  citizenry  of  their  rights. 
Lincoln  said,  "At  what  point  shall  we  ex- 
pect the  approach  of  danger?  By  what 
means  shall  we  fortify  against  It?  *  •  *  If 
it  ever  reach  us,  it  must  spring  up  among 
us.  •  •  •  If  destruction  be  our  lot.  we  must 
ourselves  be  its  author  and  finisher.  As  a 
nation  of  freemen  we  must  live  through  all 
time,  or  die  by  suicide." 

Lincoln  also  said,  "As  the  patriots  of 
'76  did  to  the  support  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  so  to  the  support  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  let  every  American  pledge 
his  life,  his  property,  and  his  sacred  honor — 
let  every  man  remember  that  to  violate  the 
law  is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father, 
and  to  tear  the  charter  of  his  own  and  his 
children's  Uberty."  (This  regardless  of  race, 
religion,  or  color.) 

Edison's  story  is  the  story  of  America.  It 
is  the  seiga  of  free  men  inspired  to  greatness 
by  the  challenge  of  work  to  be  done,  of  needs 
to  be  met.  His  legacy  exemplifies  America's 
true  strength — that  hard  work  under  condi- 
tions of  freedom  Eer\'es  all  the  people  and 
the  Nation. 

The  minds  and  hearts  of  you  young  people 
must  be  stirred  to  rise  to  the  great  traditions 
which  are  your  heritage,  as  you  study  tlie  life 
of  Thomas  Edison. 

Anecdotes  of  Edison's  childhood  include 
his  trying  to  hatch  a  basket  of  eggs  with  the 
warmth  of  his  body,  at  the  age  of  7.  At  8, 
he  stuffed  two  little  boys  with  seidlitz  pow- 
der, hoping  the  gas  would  make  them  fly. 
At  15  be  rescued  a  Michigan  stationmaster's 
son  from  death.  The  grateful  father  taught 
Edison  telegraphy.  The  next  year,  when  the 
cable  between  Ontario  and  Port  Huron  broke, 
young  Tom  used  a  locomotive  whistle  to  tele- 
graph across  the  river. 

From  his  curiosity,  imagination,  and  tenac- 
ity came  a  creative  wealth,  much  too  long 
to  list.  While  he  probably  Is  best  known  for 
Inventing  the  electric  Ught.  phonograph,  and 
motion  picture  camera,  he  also  was  responsi- 
ble for  hundreds  of  new  Instruments  for 
mankind's  knowledge,  pleasure,  and  use.  His  <^ 
works  launched  industries,  sped  cotnmunica-  j 
tion,  enriched  comfort,  and  advanced  cul- 
ture. 

While  he  was  a  man  of  few  words  his  fol- 
lowing bit  of  advice  \m  excellent:  "The  main 
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quality  for  success  in  life  In  my  estimation 
Is  ambition  with  a  will  to  work." 

"American  History  Month"  not  only  give* 
UB  the  chance  to  honor  these  three  great  men 
whose  blrthdayB  fall  In  February  but  it  gives 
ufl  the  opportunity  to  rededlcate  our  belief  In 
our  American  form  of  government,  as  it  was 
Intended  by  those  patriots  who  suffered  so 
much  in  order  to  hand  us  this  great  country. 

l^t  us  reevaluate  all  that  the  United  States 
has  stood  for — for  only  this  knowledge  and 
the  determination  to  fight  for  it  will  halt 
the  advance  of  foreign  ideologies  in  o\ir 
country. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  show  you  a  very  beau- 
tiful flhn  which  I  know  you  will  enjoy: 
"Flags  of  American  Liberty." 


The  Problem  Faced  by  Americaa 
Wheatgrowers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  16,  1965 

Mr.  ULIoMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
Is  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  of  our  col- 
leagues about  the  serious  problem  faced 
by  American  wheatgrowers  after  mauiy 
years  of  below-parity  income,  I  am  sure 
that  some  of  the  mail  that  comes  across 
my  desk  would  help  convince  them. 

Two  very  articulate  and  knowledge- 
able spokesmen  for  the  wheat  producers 
of  Oregon  are  my  good  friend  Al  Lamb, 
manager  of  the  Morrow  Coimty  Grain 
Growers,  and  John  Welbes,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Oregon  Wheat 
League.  For  timely  comments  on  pro- 
posals to  extend  the  certificate  program 
for  wheat  to  100  percent  of  parity,  I  rec- 
ommend the  following  letters  most 
highly: 

Morrow  County  Grain  Growers.  Inc.. 

Lexington,  Oreg.,  March  8, 1965. 
Hon.  Al  Uixman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Al:  I  am  pleased  to  learn,  although 
not  surprised,  that  you  are  a  supporter  of 
the  proposal  to  give  100  percent  of  parity 
support  to  that  portion  of  the  wheat  crop 
which  goes  for  domestic  use  other  than  for 
feed.  I  understand  the  proposal  calls  for 
a  raising  of  the  value  of  domestic  produc- 
tion certificates  to  accomplish  this. 

This  method  can  accomplish  a  raise  in 
wheat  farmers  income  without  an  increase 
in  cost  to  the  Govenunent.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  maximum  raise  in  the  price  of  a 
loaf  of  bread  will  not  exceed  1  cent  per 
loaf.  This  does  not  appear  to  create  a  hard- 
ship on  consiuners  and  it  would  insure  a 
fair  price  being  received  by  our  wheat  grow- 
ers. It  hardly  seems  fair  to  oppose  this 
result,  on  the  basis  of  higher  consumer 
costs,  and  expect  wheat  farmers  to  continue 
this  involuntary  subsidy  to  the  consumer 
section  of  the  economy.  The  cry  of  a  bread 
tax  smacks  of  politics. 

Some  have  advocated  forcing  the  smaller 
farmers  out  of  existence  and  onto  the  labor 
market  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  in- 
efficient. This  is  ridiculous.  Our  Nation 
already  has  several  million  unemployed  and 
has  a  war  on  poverty  underway.  Why  not 
take  the  easy  way  and  assure  them  the  pos- 
sibility of  earning  their  way  as  farmers 
through  fair  prices  for  their  produce?     Al- 


ready a  small  depression  is  getting  underway 
In  our  rural  areas.  Why  allow  it  to  grow 
and  wreck  the  whole  economy? 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  no  farmer 
either  large  or  small  can  t)e  expected  to 
make  a  Uving  if  tlie  pries  he  receives  is 
less  than  parity.  The  income  of  even  oiu" 
large  wheat  farmers  are  not  at  all  high 
enough  to  make  a  profit  on  their  invest- 
ments. Many  will  face  ruin  unless  some 
method  of  increasing  farm  lncom.e  is  de- 
vised. This  will  result  in  unemplojinent 
and  loss  of  markets  to  others  in  the  cities, 
etc.    Not  Just  the  wheat  farmers  will  suffer. 

Wheat  Income  has  been  steadily  declining 
since  1962  while  taxes,  supplies,  and  labor 
have  increased.  An  increase  to  full  parity 
on  domestic  consumption  would  increase 
the  food  costs  of  an  average  family  of  five 
by  not  over  $8  annually.  This  seems  like  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  getting  our  wheat 
farmers  on  fair  retiu-n  again. 

Along  with  a  domestic  price  equaling 
parity  I  would  hope  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  keep  a  fair  share  of  world  markets 
and  that  no  more  acreage  reductions  be 
attempted  or  urged  as  long  as  other  wheat 
exporting  nations  keep  present  acrcEiges  or 
allow  increases.  I  would  lK>i>e  that  all  re- 
strictions on  export  selling  of  wheat  to  any 
nation  with  the  money  to  pay  for  it  would 
be  lifted. 

Sincerely, 

Al  IiAMB,  Manager. 

Oregom  Wheat  Growois  Leactje, 

March  8,  1965. 
Hon.  Al  Ullmaw, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Al:    In  our  recent  letters  to  you,  we 

Stressed  the  urgent  need  for  a  substantial 

increase  in  wheat  grower  Income.  We  re- 
ferred to  resolutions  passed  In  this  regard  by 
both  the  Oiegon  Wlieat  League  and  the  na- 
tional association.  You  wiU  remember  that 
It  is  strongly  recommended  that  this  be 
accomplished  through  providing  full  parity 
on  the  portion  of  production  used  for  do- 
mestic food  consumption. 

This  could  be  achieved  by  raising  the  value 
of  the  domestic  certificate  under  the  present 
law.  Both  Senators  McGovern  and  Young, 
who  have  introduced  bills  for  extension  of 
the  present  legislation,  proposed  this  meth- 
od of  improving  income.  Undoubtedly  this 
approach  is  chosen  because  most  linowledge- 
able  people  on  this  subject,  including  the 
President,  agree  that  increased  income 
should  come  from  the  market  place  rather 
than  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

We  believe  that  you  already  know  .that 
this  method  will  inunediate  raise  the  hue 
and  cry  of  "bread  tax."  Senator  McGovekic 
has  stated  that  the  increase  of  the  wheat  in 
a  loaf  of  bread,  if  his  propo«al  is  passed,  wiU 
result  In  a  1  cent  raise  In  co$t  per  loaf.  This 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  tt  takes  approxi- 
mately a  80  cent  rise  in  the  per  bushel  price 
of  wheat  to  raise  the  cost  of  bread  by  1  cent 
per  loaf. 

The  grower  believes  he  is  Justified  in  sup- 
porting proposals  to  get  Increased  Inconae 
from  the  consiuner  inasmuch  as  the  nation 
as  a  whole  is  experiencing  one  of  the  most 
prospcrovis  periods  in  history.  Wages  In  in- 
dustry tire  at  an  all  time  high.  Cooperative 
profits  have  exceeded  all  previous  levels. 
Even  though  food  costs  have  risen  in  recent 
years,  the  percentage  of  gross  Income  paid 
by  the  American  consumer  for  food  is  at  an 
all  time  low,  18.8  i>ercent  of  total  Income 
compared  to  30  to  52  percent  In  other  na- 
tions. The  quality  and  selection  of  food 
stuffs  available,  as  well  as  convenience  and 
size  of  packaging  is  by  far  the  best  obtain- 
able anywhere. 

The  producer  believes  that  American  buy- 
ers can  well  afford  an  increase  of  $5  to  $8 
per  year  In  the  cost  of  bre»d.  As  a  matter 
of  comp>arlson.  If  grower  income  were  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  use  of  compensatory 


payments  coming  directly  from  the  Treasury, 
it  Is  estimated  that  tajcpayer  co6t«  would 
amount  to  $50  to  $60  annually. 

The  present  price  of  wheat,  market  price 
plus  certificates,  averages  nationally  at  a 
level  of  approximately  $1.72  per  bushel  in- 
come to  the  producer.  It  doesn't  have  to  be 
pointed  out  to  you  that  this  is  a  substantial 
reduction  from  prices  paid  for  wheat  in  1947, 
while  prices  generally  for  industrial  prodxic- 
tion  are  two  and  a  half  to  three  times  1947 
levels.  Objections  to  increased  domestic 
wheat  prices  on  the  part  of  those  who  bene- 
fit from  low  raw  material  prices  are  subter- 
fuges and  should  t>e  disregarded. 

Objections  from  the  consvuner  cannot  be 
Justified  when  food  prices  require  so  little 
of  his  Income  compared  to  what  he  i>ays  for 
a  new  automobile,  refrigerator  or  television 
set. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  when  you  hear  ob- 
jections to  raising  producer  income  through 
market  channels,  you  will  be  able  to  say  that 
this  is  the  most  logical  method  of  approach- 
ing a  solution  to  a  serious  imbalance  of  in- 
come to  an  important  segment  of  the  general 
economy  of  the  Nation. 
Very  truly  yoiirs, 

John  H.  Welbes, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Voice  of  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or  HABTLAKD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  conducts  a  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest.  This  year  over 
250,000  high  school  students  partici- 
pated in  the  contest  competing  for  the 
four  scholarships  which  are  awarded  as 
the  top  prizes.  One  student  was  se- 
lected from  each  State  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  compete  as  finalists  in 
this  worthy  contest. 

The  finalist  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Miss  Elizabeth  Marie  Howard, 
has  written  a  thoughtful,  intelligent 
essay  on  the  lesson  the  Union  of  the 
United  States  has  for  the  modern  world. 
I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  this  fine  essay: 
Voice  or  Democracy 
(By  Elizabeth  Marie  Howard) 

One  hundred  eighty  years  ago  In  Amerir  t, 
there  was  a  weak,  loose-knit  Union  of  Staus 
which  had  rendered  very  few  powers  to  the 
Central  Government.  Today,  on  an  Interna- 
tional plane,  there  is  a  weak,  loose-knit  uni'^i 
of  nations  which  have  not  yet  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  lesson  learned  by  those  American 
States  in  the  18th  centm-y. 

When  the  colonists  gained  their  indepen'i- 
ence,  they  made  America  a  confederation  o^ 
States.  The  States  were  related  to  one  an- 
other only  as  trade  partners,  and  the  Central 
Government  was  little  more  than  a  name. 

Times  started  to  change,  however;  the  west- 
ward expansion  began,  and  the  New  WD.''".d 
was  being  fully  discovered.  In  order  that  ti.i> 
new  country  be  able  to  take  her  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  her  people  had  'o 
draw  the  individual  States  together  in  a 
strong  union,  and  they  had  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  Central  Government,  In  order 
to  make  America  the  great  Nation  she  is  to- 
day,   her   j>eople   had   to  start   thinking  of 


themselves  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
rather  than  Just  as  citizens  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  or  of  the  State  of  Creorgia. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  a  similar  situa- 
tion. Times  are  changing  again;  travel  Into 
outer  space  is  more  than  a  distant  dream, 
and  access  to  new  planets  and  even  new 
civilization  may  possibly  be  realized  In  the 
foreseeable  future.  In  order  to  insure  against 
our  destruction,  either  by  external  or  by  in- 
ternal forces,  nations  of  the  earth  must  bind 
themselves  together  in  a  union  of  peace  and 
understanding.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
power  and  greatness  of  this  earth,  people 
everywhere  must  learn  to  think  of  themselves 
as  citizens  of  the  world,  rather  than  as  citi- 
zens of  Russia,  or  of  Prance,  or  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Just  as  our  forefathers 
had  the  responsibility  to  expand  their  loyal- 
ties from  State  to  Nation,  we.  their  sons  and 
daughters,  have  the  responsibility  to  expand 
our  loyalties  from  Nation  to  world. 

Looking  back  into  the  annals  of  time,  the 
modern  citizen  can  find  many  examples  of 
nations  which  have  crumbled  because  the 
individually  strong  units  which  they  were 
made  of  refused  to  f oref It  any  of  their  powers 
to  a  central  ruling  body,  or  to  unite  in  any 
way. 

The  Greeks  are  the  prime  example.  They 
retif  sed  to  listen  to  Socrates  and  others  like 
him  who  knew  that  they  must  be  neither 
Athenian  nor  Grecian,  but  csltizens  of  the 
world.  And  so  it  followed  that  the  small, 
ununited  city-states  fell  before  the  hosts  of 
Philip  of  Macedon. 

Another  example  Is  the  Gallic  Tribes,  who 
discovered  too  late  that  they  must  fight 
Caesar  as  a  unified  body,  and  who  were  de- 
feated by  tlie  strength  of  liis  empire.  In  like 
manner,  had  the  American  Indian  tribes 
combined  forces  against  the  white  man,  they 
might  today  have  been  a  proud  and  a  great 
nation. 

Anyone  who  ponders  tiiese  facts  of  history 
will  realize  that  the  security  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  world  depends  on  the  unity 
of  all  nations.  The  achievement  of  such  a 
unity  demands  mutual  sacrifice  and  patient 
forebearance.  Just  as  the  citizens  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  gradually  did  away  witli 
their  religious  prejudices,  as  citizens  of  the 
world,  it  is  otir  responsibility  to  do  away  with 
racial  prejudices  of  all  sorts.  Just  as  the  citi- 
zetis  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  aban- 
doned their  suspicions  of  one  another  and 
joined  in  a  union  of  States,  so  must  citizens 
of  FYance  and  England,  for  example,  join  in 
a  trust  Of  friendship  and  unity.  As  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  learned  to  live 
together  despite  diflfering  opinions  on  the 
slave  issue,  so  must  the  East  and  West  strive 
to  find  some  common  ground  for  union  de- 
spite their  opposing  views  on  communism 
and  capitalism.  But  most  important  of  all. 
as  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  a  citizen  of  19th 
centiiry  America  paraphrased  Socrates,  we 
must  also  say :  "My  country  Is  the  world  and 
my  countrymen  are  mankind." 


Some  Reflections  on  Current  U.S. 
Economic  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  request  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  remarks 
of  the  Honorable  True  Davis  who  serves 
as  our  Ambassador  to  Switzerland.    It  Is 


not  surprising  that  Ambassador  Davis 
made  this  address — entitled,  "Some  Re- 
flections on  Current  U.S.  Economic  Pol- 
icy"— before  the  Swiss-American  Society 
for  Cultural  Relations  in  Lausanne, 
Switzerland,  a  coimtry  so  well  known 
for  its  financial  interests.  Ambassador 
Davis  is  well  known  for  his  vast  knowl- 
edge in  the  banking  and  economic  field. 

I  am  delighted  and  proud  to  state  to 
my  colleague  that  Ambassador  Davis  is 
a  friend  of  long  duration  and  is  one  of 
the  "greats"  in  American  foreign  serv- 
ice. 

His  address  follows: 
Some  Reflections  on  Cvrrent  U.S. 
Economic  Policy 

(By  Ambassador  True  Davis) 

Your  invitation  to  speak  to  you  in  Lau- 
sanne tonight  was  triply  pleasing  to  me. 
First,  because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
visit  yovur  beautiful  city  again  and  to  get 
together  again  with  some  of  the  distinguished 
people  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
here;  second,  because  it  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  views  of  the  United 
States  on  some  International  economic  ques- 
tions which  have  recently  been  very  much 
in  the  public  eye;  and,  third,  because  now 
that  the  mayor  of  yotir  fine  city,  Mr.  Che- 
vallaz,  has  become  an  honorary  citizen  of 
Kansas  City,  in  my  own  home  State  of 
Missouri,  it  Is  a  little  like  coming  home  to 
have   a  reunion  with   a   fellow   citizen. 

In  my  remarks  to  you  tonight  I  shall  try 
to    emphasize    those    aspects    of    American 

economic  policy  which  affect  not  only  the 
United  States,  but  also  our  trading  partners 
and  the  leading  international  financial  cen- 
ters, of  which  Switzerland  is  a  very  im- 
portant one.  In  view  of  the  great  degree  of 
economic  interdependence  in  the  world  of 
today,  a  subject  of  obvious  interest  to  many 
countries  Is  the  state  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. Europ>eans,  and  others,  have  good 
reasons  for  wanting  to  know  whether  the 
American  economy  is  continuing  its  expan- 
sion or  whether  expansion  will  always  be 
followed  by  a  recession  every  3  or  4  years. 
They  are  also  interested  in  the  relationship 
between  the  American  domestic  economy  and 
the  balance-of-payments  deficit,  and  the  re- 
lationship between  the  balance-of-pa3Tnents 
deficit  and  America's  international  obliga- 
tions. This  leads  naturally  to  the  question 
of  whether  the  economic  problems  of  the 
United  States  detract  from  its  willingness 
or  ability  to  carry  out  its  international  re- 
sponsibilities. Our  friends  abroad  also  have 
a  legitimate  interest  in  how  well  the  dollar 
is  performing  its  important  role  in  the  in- 
ternational payments  system.  I  hope  that 
my  following  remarks  will  help  to  clarify 
the  views  of  the  United  States  on  these 
matters. 

Under  the  administration  of  President 
Johnson  the  U.S.  Government  has  under- 
taken a  nvimber  of  important  new  domestic 
economic  program.^.  The  national  economy 
has  been  given  an  important  stimulus  by  the 
lax  cut.  New  and  improved  training  pro- 
grams are  helping  to  combat  the  problem 
of  unemplojrment.  A  bold  new  program 
has  been  Instituted  to  help  those  peo- 
ple who  for  one  reason  or  another  have  not 
been  caught  up  in  the  mainstream  of  eco- 
nomic progress.  The  first  bill  placed  before 
the  new  Congress  would  vastly  extend  the 
medical  care  available  to  the  aged.  The 
amovmt  of  public  attention  directed  to  these 
new  domestic  programs,  together  with  a  tac- 
tical flexibility  shown  by  the  United  States 
in  certain  recent  international  negotiations. 
has  led  some  foreign  observers  to  Jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  United  States  is 
withdrawing  in  its  shell — that  it  is  becoming 
so  concerned  with  its  domestic  affairs  that 
it  Is  losing  Its  Interest  in  its  international 


responsibilities.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  demon- 
strate to  you  tonight  that  this  is  not  so. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  convince  you — or  in  case 
there  are  no  doubters  among  you  anyway, 
to  strengthen  your  l>elief — that  tbe  United 
States,  although  it  may  change  its  tactics 
as  conditions  change,  has  not  lessened  its 
willingness  to  face  up  to  Its  international  re- 
sponsibilities; and  that  the  United  States 
continues  to  consider  Western  Europe  crucial 
to  the  military  defense,  the  political  sta- 
bility, and  the  economic  progress  of  the  free 
world  as  a  whole.  The  Importance  we  at- 
tach to  our  new  domestic  policies  is  not 
Inconsistent  with  this.  Continuing  eco- 
nomic growth  at  home  will  make  it  easier 
for  the  United  States  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities abroad.  Conversely,  our  ac- 
ceptance of  obligations  to  help  defend  the 
free  world  and  to  assist  of  the  less  developed 
nations  has  had  a  significant  effect  on  our 
domestic  economy.  Developments  In  the 
European  Economic  Community,  in  EFTA. 
and  in  GATT,  may  weU  make  great  Impres- 
sions In  the  interior  of  the  North  American 
Continent.  Americans  have  come  to  accept 
this  interrelationship  between  America  and 
Europe — between  America  and  the  •  world — 
as  a  permanent  part  of  their  national  po- 
litical picture.  The  Americans  of  today  have 
accepted.  In  fact  If  not  in  law,  a  limitation 
on  their  freedom  of  national  action  which 
would  have  been  inconceivable  to  the  gen- 
eration of  Americans  which  rejected  the 
League  of  Nations. 

THE  CrRRENT  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  THE 
UNITED   STATES 

At  present  the  United  States  is  experi- 
encing a  remarlcable  economic  expansion.  It 
is  not  remarkable  so  much  for  the  rate  of 
growth,  which  has  been  exceeded  in  a  num- 
ber Of  Other  countries  and  has  been  exceeded 
in  other  periods  In  the  United  States,  but  for 
two  other  features — the  duration  of  the 
period  of  expansion,  and  the  stability  of 
prices.  After  the  1953-54  recession  we  had 
a  35-month  period  of  expansion  before  the 
1957-58  recession  set  in.  This  was  followed 
only  by  24  months  of  recovery  before  the 
1960-61  recession.  The  current  period  of 
expansion  has  already  surpassed  that  of  1954- 
56  in  duration  and  within  a  few  months  will 
have  surpassed  any  other  peacetime  Ameri- 
can expansion  on  record.  Economists  are 
agreed  that  current  forces  can  be  depended 
to  carry  the  expansion  on  through  1965,  and 
the  U.S.  Government  is  determined  to  see 
that  it  continues  after  that.  As  President 
Johnson  said  in  his  annual  economic  report 
to  the  Congress  last  month:  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve recessions  are  inevitable.  Up  to  now, 
every  past  expansion  has  ended  in  recession 
or  depression — usually  within  3  years  from 
its  start.  But  the  vulnerability  of  an  ex- 
pansion cannot  be  determined  by  the  calen- 
dar. Imbalance — not  old  age — is  the  threat 
to  sustained  advance." 

The  second  remarkable  feature  of  our  cur- 
rent period  of  expansion  is  that  a  substantial 
expansion  of  the  economy,  with  Increase  In 
the  gross  national  product  from  $503  billion 
in  1960  to  $622  billion  in  1964,  was  not  ac- 
companied by  the  usual  inflationary  trends. 
Wholesale  prices  In  1964  were  practically  the 
same  as  in  1960,  and  consunjer  prices  rose 
only  1.2  percent  per  year.  Since  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  there  has  been  an 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  goods,  of 
which  the  price  index  cannot  take  arcoimt. 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  is  no  less  today  than  It  was  In 
1960.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  the. 
increase  in  productivity,  which  has  averaged 
3  5  percent  a  year,  and  thus  permitted  wages 
to  rise  without  an  increase  In  unit  labor 
costs.  I,  of  course,  don't  need  to  tell  you 
about  all  the  dangers  of  inflation.  I  would 
like  to  point  out.  however,  that  one  im- 
portant effect  of  America's  ability  to  avoid 
inflation,  while  prices  in  most  other  coun- 
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tries  rose,  was  to  make  American  goods  more 
competitive  on  international  markets.  Thus 
U.S.  exports  have  been  Increasing  more 
rapidly  than  imports  in  recent  years,  giving 
us  an  ever  increasing  foreign  trade  surplvis. 
This,  of  course,  has  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  Improvement  In  our  balance- 
of-payments  situation. 

THE    1964   TAX  REDUCTION 

I  do  not  Intend  to  try  to  discuss  all  the 
factors  which  have  contributed  to  the  cur- 
rent economic  expan  ilon  In  the  United  States. 
I  would  like  to  say  something,  however, 
about  the  role  of  the  1964  tax  reduction 
in  furthering  economic  growth,  because  of 
the  change  It  represents  from  traditional 
American  economic  policy.  This  was  the  first 
time  in  history  that  the  U.S.  Government  has 
cut  taxes  for  the  stated  purpose  of  stimula- 
ing  the  economy.  It  is  also  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  1965  budget,  based  on  a  re- 
duced tax  rate,  foresees  an  Increase  in  Gov- 
ernment spending  but  a  decrease  In  the  defi- 
cit. I  think  It  may  also  be  interesting  to 
note  that  our  Federal  Government  budget 
has  been  increasing  at  a  slower  rate  than  the 
gross  national  product.  In  the  last  5  years 
our  gross  national  product  has  increased  by 
27  percent,  while  the  Federal  budget  ex- 
penditures have  increased  by  only  23  percent. 

It  has  been  the  American  experience  that 
in  an  economy  with  substantial  unemploy- 
ment and  with  productive  capacity  not  fully 
used  the  ups  and  downs  In  business  activity 
are  caused  not  by  changes  in  the  buying  hab- 
its of  consumers  who  always  spend  about  93 
percent  of  their  disposable  Income,  but  by 
flvictuations  In  the  volume  of  disposal  in- 
come in  their  hands.  Thus,  the  idea  behind 
the  tax  cut  was  simply  that  if  more  money 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  consumers  they 
would  buy  more,  production  would  rise,  em- 
ployment would  rise,  Investment  would  rise, 
and.  as  incomes  and  profits  rose,  tax  receipts 
would  rise,  even  under  a  lower  tax  rate. 
Events  so  far  seem  to  have  proven  this  rea- 
soning valid.  The  tax  cut  directly  added  %11 
billion  to  disposable  income  In  1964  and  Is 
estimated  to  have  caused  consumer  spending 
to  increase  by  $9  billion.  The  Increased  de- 
mand resulting  from  the  tax  cut  also  spurred 
an  increase  in  business  investment.  In  view 
of  the  timelag  between  stimulus  and  invest- 
ment, we  may  assume  that  a  good  part  of 
the  Investment  stimulated  by  the  tax  cut  is 
still  ahead  of  us.  This  investment,  in  turn, 
will  add  to  income  and  thus  create  additional 
demand,  in  what  Is  customarily  referred  to 
as  a  "vicious  circle."  although  In  this  In- 
stance we  are  inclined  to  think  of  It  as  a 
"virtuous  circle"  Instead. 

IT^^EMPLOYME^rr 

In  spite  of  the  progress  we  have  made  since 
the  last  recession,  there  are  still  a  nixmber 
Of  economic  tasks  which  the  United  States 
has  to  perform.  In  the  international  area, 
the  two  most  Important  tasks  are  to  solve 
our  balance -of -paj-ments  problem,  and  to  as- 
sist the  developing  countries  to  r&.lse  their 
standards  of  living  and  to  assume  roles  of 
greater  importance  In  world  trade.  In  the 
domestic  sphere,  our  most  xu-gent  task  Is  to 
abolish  unemplojTnent.  The  social  and  polit- 
ical reasons  for  setting  up  this  goal  are  ob- 
vioiis.  There  are  economic  reasons,  too.  Our 
national  product  is  less  tlian  it  would  be  if 
those  who  are  now  unemployed  were  pro- 
ducing. If  they  were  working  they  would  also 
be  e.irning  and  spending  more,  and  would 
thus  increase  demand  and  add  another  stim- 
ulus to  the  upward  movement  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

The  Western  Europeans  accustomed  to 
worrymg  about  a  shortage  of  labor,  it  may 
seem  strange  to  think  of  a  country  so  rich 
and  productive  as  the  United  States  as 
plagued  by  unemployment.  An  important 
reason  for  the  continued  existence  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  midst  of  plenty  Is  the  fact 
that  Anierican  industry  has  prepared  for  the 


future,  by  finding  ways  to  reduce  the  need 
lor  un&killcd  labor,  better  than  American 
society  in  general  has  done  by  training  work- 
ers in  the  skills  needed  in  the  future. 

BALANCE     OF     PAYMENTS 

The  second  unfinished  economic  task,  and 
the  most  urgent  one  in  the  international 
fields,  is  to  correct  our  balance-of-payments 
situation.  Much  progre.-s  has  already  been 
made.  Our  balance-of-payments  deficit  has 
been  reduced  from  over  $4  billion  in  1959  to 
$3.3  bUlion  in  1963  and  $3  billion  in  1964. 
Furthermore,  if  we  excluded  from  the  calcu- 
lation of  our  deficit,  as  many  other  countries 
do,  the  increased  holdings  of  dollars  by  pri- 
vate firms  and  individuals  abroad,  our  deficit 
in  1964  would  have  amounted  to  only  $1.3 
billion.  This  way  of  looking  at  the  matter 
still  does  not  do  away  with  our  need  for 
further  action,  but  it  does  give  some  indica- 
tion of  the  confidence  which  private  Indi- 
viduals throughout  the  world  have  in  the 
dollar.  Still  more  needs  to  be  done  If  we 
are  to  maintain  confidenoe  in  the  dollar  to 
keep  it  indispensable  to  the  International 
payments  system. 

Before  going  into  a  discussion  of  the  com- 
ponents of  our  balance-of-payments  problem 
and  how  we  expect  to  solve  the  problem,  I 
would  like  to 'stress  two  general  points  about 
the  balance  of  pay-ments  of  the  United  States. 
The  first  is  that  there  is  t,  profound  differ- 
ence between  the  American  payments  prob- 
lem and  the  payments  problems  which  vari- 
ous other  countries  have  had  in  recent  years. 
In  the  common  type  of  case,  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  results  from  structural 
weaknesses  in  the  economy  of  the  country 
which  lead  to  deficits  in  the  current  account. 
This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  coun- 
try is  living  beyond  its  means.  This  Is  not 
so  in  the  case  of  the  United  States.  Ever 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  we  have  had 
a  surplus  In  our  balance  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  in  the  last  2  years  this  surplus  has 
risen  at  a  rapid  rate.  This  shows  that  the 
U.S.  economy  Is  basically  healthy  and  com- 
petitive. We,  of  course,  have  a  deficit  In  the 
capital  accoimt  which  outweighs  the  sur- 
plus on  goods  and  service*  and  thtis  causes 
an  overall  deficit.  This  is  not  a  sign  of  eco- 
nomic weakness,  either.  American  Invest- 
ments in  foreign  countrie*  today  will  bring 
about  increased  earnings  tomorrow.  Thus 
the  outflow  of  investment  capital,  even 
though  it  gives  us  concern  today,  will  in  the 
long  run  contribute  to  an  Improvement  In 
our  balance-of-paj-ments  situation. 

The  second  point  I  wanted  to  make  is  that 
the  private  sector  of  the  U^.  balance  of  pay- 
ments has  traditionally  recorded  a  surplus, 
even  Including  the  defloitary  capital  ac- 
count. If  it  were  not  for  the  dollars  sent 
abroad  for  military  expenditures  and  foreign 
aid,  the  United  States  would  not  have  a  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit.  These  items  once 
represented  a  greater  part  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  than  they  do  today,  but 
measures  Instituted  by  President  Kennedy 
reduced  the  dollar  outflow  for  these  pro- 
grams, chiefly  by  tying  most  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  procurement  of  goods  from 
the  United  States.  We  have  not  terminated 
our  commitments  for  the  defense  of  our  al- 
lies or  escaped  our  duty  of  extending  assist- 
ance to  the  developing  countries.  Nor 
would  we  wish  to  unless  a  greater  willingness 
by  others  to  shoulder  a  fair  share  of  the  bur- 
den makes  it  possible  for  us  to  reduce  our 
contribution  even  without  Jeopardizing  the 
goals.  Thus  we  still  have  to  maintain  large 
numbers  of  men  abroad,  military  personnel, 
aid  technicians,  etc.,  together  with  their 
wives  and  children  who  alone  total  over 
800,000.  The  cost  of  housing  and  feeding  all 
these  people  constitutes  a  significant  drain 
on  our  foreign  exchange — tLS  does  that  part 
of  their  salaries  which  they  spend  abroad 
(and  from  my  observation  I  would  say  they 
spend  most  of  their  salaries  abroad). 


Now,  as  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  the 
greatest  part  of  our  military  expenditures 
are  in  Europe,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  While  most  of  our 
foreign  aid  expenditures  are  In  the  other 
continents,  it  Is  Western  Europe  that  is  best 
able  to  share  the  aid  burden  with  us.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  It  Is  fair  to  consider 
the  question  of  how  great  America's  foreign 
expenditures  for  defense,  and  aid  must  be. 
to  be  a  question  falling  within  the  realm  of 
American-European  relations.  We  have  nut 
sought  the  responsibilities  which  we  now 
bear.  We  have  not  coveted  foreign  territory, 
nor  have  we  sought  political  or  economic 
privileges.  We  have  only  sought  to  help  pre- 
serve the  independence  of  countries  threat- 
ened by  military  aggression  and  to  help 
needy  countries  get  onto  the  road  to  eco- 
nomic progress.  Only  with  political  stabil- 
ity and  a  leveling  of  economic  disparities 
C4in  the  world  as  a  whole  move  toward  a 
better  future. 

When  most  of  the  countries  of  Western 
Etirope  were  left  prostrate  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  were  threatened  with 
military  aggression,  economic  chaos,  and  in 
some  cases  political  ttirmoil,  we  wilUngiy 
came  to  their  aid.  We  extended  a  total  of 
almost  $40  billion  in  aid  to  Western  Etu-ope. 
most  of  which  was  In  the  form  of  grants. 
In  addition,  we  accepted  the  main  responsi- 
bility for  the  defense  of  Western  Eiu-ope  and 
stationed  large  niunbers  of  troops  here. 
When  Europe  had  sufficiently  recovered,  we 
turned  our  attention  to  the  underdevelopt^d 
countries  of  the  world,  where  poverty  ar.d 
lack  of  technical  skills  frustrated  attempts 
to  better  the  conditions  of  life.  For  years 
we  were  practically  the  only  source  of  aid  to 
those  nations.  Now  that  Western  Europe 
has  not  only  recovered  from  the  ravages  of 
war,  but  has  attained  a  degree  of  prosperity 
undreamed  of  when  the  Marshall  plan  began. 
It  is  appropriate  to  ask  whether  Western  Eu- 
rope should  not  bear  an  even  greater  part  of 
the  military  and  foreign  aid  burdens  which 
we  took  up  when  Etu-ope  was  not  able  to  do 
so. 

It  is  clear  that  economically  Western  Eu- 
rope is  able  to  play  an  even  greater  role  In 
its  own  defense  than  it  now  does.  In  the 
political  field,  however,  European  prepared- 
ness Is  weaker.  For  Eiu-ope  to  achieve  great- 
er effectiveness  in  the  military  field.  It  must 
be  prepared  to  subordinate  national  aspir.i- 
tlons  to  the  common  good.  It  was  In  such 
a  spirit  that  during  the  First  World  War 
we  were  proud  to  have  our  troops  ser\e 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Foch,  be- 
cause we  recognized  that  France  was  bearing 
the  burden  of  responsibility  fc«-  the  success 
of  the  Allied  cause.  Responsibility  and  In- 
fluence inevitably  go  hand  In  hand.  Thus, 
those  who  say  they  would  like  to  see  a  les.<?- 
ening  of  American  influence  might  consider 
offering  to  assume  part  of  America's  respon- 
slbUlties. 

Before  leaving  the  balance-of-paymer.ts 
question  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  measures  announced  by  President 
Johnson  on  February  10  for  the  purpose  of 
slowing  down  the  excessive  outflow  of  capital. 
As  I  mentioned  before,  if  we  could  dispense 
with  our  military  and  aid  expendituree 
abroad  we  would  not  have  a  balance-of-pny- 
ments  deficit.  We  have  no  thought,  however, 
of  shirking  otu-  international  responsibilitici. 
Thus  we  have  had  to  see  where  a  reduction 
of  the  dollar  outflow  would  do  the  least  harm. 
To  place  any  restrictions  on  Imports  would 
have  been  so  contrary  to  our  basic  foreign 
trade  policy  as  to  be  out  of  the  questio:;. 
This  left  private  capital  transactions  as  tiie 
only  area  in  which  reductions  of  any  grc.U 
size  might  be  effected. 

As  you  know.  In  order  to  counter  a  sh.irp 
rise  in  sales  of  foreign  securities  In  the  United 
States  the  interest  equalization  tax  was  ap-^ 
plied  to  such  sales  effective  July  19,  1963. 
When  the  decline  in  sales  of  foreign  securl- 
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ties  was  followed  by  an  increase  in  bank 
loans  and  other  credits,  it  was  a  logical  step 
to  apply  the  tax  to  them  as  well.  The  most 
controversial  parts  of  the  program  announced 
by  President  Johnson  this  month  have  been 
the  volxintary  programs  to  restrain  direct  in- 
vestment and  short-term  loans,  and  the 
omission  of  any  reference  to  plans  to  increase 
t!ie  interest  rate.  With  reference  to  the  sug- 
gestion, made  principally  by  bankers,  that 
flu  Increase  In  interest  rates  would  be  the 
o!ily  correct  solution  to  oxir  problem,  I  would 
only  like  to  say  that  such  a  step  would  be 
less  difficult  in  Western  Europe,  where  full 
employment  is  the  rule,  than  in  the  United 
States,  any  step  which  might  slow  down  the 
economic  expansion  might  Intensify  our  un- 
employment problem. 

I  have  heard  suggestions,  both  In  America 
and  abroad,  that  our  voluntary  programs 
for  the  restraint  of  loans  under  i  year  and 
01  direct  investment  are  unrealistic,  and 
til  at  we  should  have  Imposed  formal  controls 
tr.  these  fields,  too.  The  reason  we  did  not,  is 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  dlscotirage  all  trans- 
actions in  these  fields  to  the  same  degree. 
Many  of  the  short-term  credits  serve  useful 
and  desirable  purposes,  such  as  the  further- 
ance of  international  trade.  Direct  invest- 
rrientB,  too,  vary  considerably  in  their  useful- 
i:ess  and  in  their  importance  to  the  compa- 
nies concerned.  Some  of  them  invite  not  dol- 
lars, but  profits  earned  abroad.  These  funds 
votild  be  difficult  to  bring  under  U.S.  Govern- 
ment formal  control,  but  we  might,  by  In- 
formal consultation,  have  some  of  them  re- 
patriated to  the  United  States.  Another 
reason  for  our  reluctance  to  Impose  a  rigid 
lilndrance  c»i  direct  investment  is  that  ex- 
perience has  shown  such  investment  to  be  a 
powerful  stimulant  to  American  exports.  In 
fiiCt,  almost  one-fourth  of  American  ezpc»-t8 
nre  brought  by  foreign  subsidiaries  of  Amer- 
ican Arms.  A  simple  tax  would  not  permit 
the  desired  flexibility  of  treatment.  Some 
Xrpe  of  foreign  exchange  licensing  system 
v.ould  be  required.  This  would  Involve  a 
more  direct  Government  intervention  in  prl- 
vnte  enterprise  than  we  would  like  to  see. 

With  respect  to  the  Idea  that  the  volun- 
tary programs  are  unrealistic,  I  would  like  to 
s-iY  that  we  are  not  naive  about  such  matters, 
tut  believe  we  have  solid  reasons  for  oiur 
optimism.  One  Is  that  the  number  of  large 
f.rms  engaged  In  direct  Investment  abroad 
r.nd  large-scale  lending  abroad  is  relatively 
small.  This  greatly  reduces  the  problem  of 
iMsurlng  uniform  action.  Another  is  that 
t:ie  program  was  formulated  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  banks,  who  promised  their  full 
s  ipport.  In  the  short  2  weeks  since  the  pro- 
gram was  annotmced  we  have  already  seen 
some  striking  evidence  that  American  banks 

V  :id  corporations  Intend  to  support  it  in  good 
filth.  On  the  day  the  program  was  an- 
raunced  the  president  of  a  large  American 
c  ;rporatlon  called  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  Inform  him  that  his  firm  had 
planned  a  $72  million  direct  Investment 
abroad,  but  that  he  now  planned  to  reduce 
i"  to  $60  million  and  would  explore  the  pos- 
f  bility  of  cutting  out  another  $15  million.  A 
few  days  later  we  learned  that  a  European 
consortiiun  had  approached  some  American 
b.mks  to  request  a  loan  of  $200  million  for 
a  period  of  11  months — Just  under  the  year 

V  hich  would  have  made  the  loan  subject  to 
the  tax.  The  Europeans  requested  a  "gentle- 
men's agreement"  that  at  the  end  of  the  11 
months  the  loan  would  be  "rolled  over"  for 
pn.  additional  11  months.  The  American 
Vanks  refused  the  proposal  as  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  new  program,  and  reported  the 
cffer  to  the  Treasury  Department.  Of  course, 
n  voluntary  program  always  entails  a  cer- 
i.dn  risk.  But  we  are  not  going  to  be 
p.^nlcked  Into  Imposing  more  controls  than 
tiie  situation  clearly  makes  necessary. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  last  comment  on 
the  subject  of  American  direct  investment 
•abroad.  A  good  number  of  countries,  in- 
cluding some  which  express  concern  at  the 


volume  of  American  investment,  still  have 
In  effect  meastires  which  tend  to  encourage 
foreign  Investment  in  their  countries  or 
which  discourage  their  own  citizens  from, 
investing  abroad.  It  seems  to  us  that  there 
should  be  no  place  for  such  measures  in 
countries  which  are  not  suffering  from  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits.  Another  factor 
which  should  not  be  overlooked,  is  that  a 
very  large  part  of  American  direct  invest- 
ment abroad  was  stimulated  by  the  fcM-ma- 
tlon  of  the  European  Economic  Community. 
As  international  tariffs  among  the  six  EEC 
member  countries  have  been  reduced  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  to  the  Common 
Market  have  become  subject  to  an  increasing 
competitive  disadvantage.  Many  American 
firms  have  attempted  to  overcome  this  dis- 
advantage by  setting  up  plants  within  the 
Common  Market  itself.  It  was  this  discrimi- 
nation against  American  goods  which 
prompted  the  United  States  to  take  the  Ini- 
tiative In  bringing  into  being  the  Kennedy 
roxuid  in  GATT.  If  the  EEC  and  all  the 
other  participants  cooperate  in  good  faitb 
to  bring  about  the  greatest  possible  reduc- 
tion of  trade  barriers  In  the  Kennedy  round, 
the  Incentive  to  American  manufacturers  to 
get  over  the  Common  External  Tariff  by  es- 
tablishing plants  within  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, win  be  greatly  reduced. 

Let  those  who  point  at  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  or 
who  criticize  us  for  our  handling  of  it  ask 
themselves  whether  they  are  doing  all  they 
might  do  to  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the 
free  world  and  to  assist  less  privileged  na- 
tions to  Improve  their  standards  of  living. 
Let  them  ask  themselves  whether  they  are 
doing  all  they  cotild  to  prevent  the  creation 
of  artiflclEil  conditions  which  stimulate  un- 
natural flows  of  capital.  Let  them  ask  them- 
selves whether  they  are  keeping  In  effect  un- 
necessary meastu^s  to  attract  foreign  capital 
and  to  hinder  their  citizens  from  Investing 
abroad. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  SYSTEM 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  the  per- 
sistence of  U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficits 
indicates  a  weakness  in  the  dollar  which 
should  be  a  warning  against  continued  re- 
liance on  the  dollar  as  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant media  of  international  exchange. 
President  Johnson  flatly  challenged  this 
line  of  thought  in  his  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  February  10,  when  he  said : 

"The  state  of  the  dollar  in  the  world  to- 
day Is  strong — far  stronger  than  3  or  4  years 
ago  •  •  •.  Ttie  strength  of  our  dollar  is 
backed  by:  The  world's  most  productive  and 
efficient  economy  •  •  •;  the  world's  largest 
supply  of  gold  •  •  •;  the  world's  strongest 
creditor  position  based  on  $88  billion  of  pub- 
lic and  private  claims  against  foreigners,  $37 
billion  greater  than  their  claims  against  us 
•  •  • — the  world's  most  favorable  trade  po- 
sition •   •   •. 

"Clearly,  those  who  fear  for  the  dollar  are 
needlessly  afraid.  Those  who  hope  for  Its 
weakness,  hope  m  vain.  A  country  which 
exports  far  more  than  it  imports  and  whose 
net  asset  position  abroad  Is  great  and  grow- 
ing Is  not  living  beyond  its  means.  The 
dollar  is.  and  will  remain,  as  good  as  gold, 
freely  convertible  at  $35  an  ounce." 

Now,  as  you  are  all  aware.  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  has  recently  made  a  pro- 
posal that  the  present  gold  exchange  sys- 
tem of  international  pajrments  be  abandoned 
and  that  all  countries  return  to  the  full  gold 
standard,  which  collapsed  in  *931  after 
bringing  vis  all  to  disaster.  Quite  aside  from 
the  practical  objections  to  this  proposal,  it 
is  contrary  to  the  trend  of  monetary  theory 
and  practice  in  all  countries.  As  an  eco- 
nomic writer  observed  recently,  the  entire 
history  of  money  consists  of  a  ceaseless 
search  for  more  and  better  ways  of  avoid- 
ing cash  payments.  In  trade  between  na- 
tions, as  well  as  in  trade  between  private 
parties,  it  Is  necessary  to  create  Instnimenta 


providing  sufficient  flexibility  so  that  tempo- 
rary imbalances  do  not  disrupt  the  orderly 
progress  of  commerce.  A  payments  system 
based  on  gold  alone  would  not  have  tbe 
needed  flexibility. 

We  must  assume  that  the  French  proposal 
envisages  a  substantial  increase  In  the  price 
of  gold,  since  otherwise,  the  sponsors  at  the 
proposal  surely  recognize,  it  woxild  result  In 
such  a  contraction  of  international  liquidity 
as  to  have  disastrous  effects  on  world  trade. 
Now,  the  United  States  would  receive  certain 
benefits  frtxn  an  increase^ln  tbe  price  of 
gold.  Since  we  have  the  world's  greatest 
gold  stock,  we  would  benefit  more  than  any 
other  country  from  the  increase  in  value  of 
that  stock.  Also,  the  United  States  is  stUI 
an  important  producer  of  gold,  although  not 
nearly  so  important  as  it  once  was.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  19th  century  we  were  the 
world's  greatest  gold  producer,  and  as  late 
as  the  1920's  we  were  second  only  to  South 
Africa.  Our  gold  deposits  are  still  far  from 
depleted,  although  the  richest  ones  were 
nattirally  exploited  first.  But  the  determi- 
nation of  the  U.S.  Government  to  prevent  a 
rise  In  the  price  of  gold,  while  mining  costs 
Increased  steadily,  drove  many  of  our  gold 
producers  to  suspend  c^>eratlons.  I  myself 
have  toured  Alaska,  where  I  have  seen  some 
20  placer  mining  installatfbns,  now  standing 
idle  with  their  machinery  rusting.  An  In- 
crease in  the  price  of  gold  wotild  call  these 
installations  back  into  life  overnight. 

However,  there  are  much  stronger  reasons 
for  our  refusing  to  Increase  the  price  of  gold. 
In  dealings  between  nations,  as  In  dealings 
between  private  persons,  successful  perma- 
nent relationships  must  be  baaed  on  mutual 
trust.  Each  partner's  actions  must  be  based 
on  a  sense  of  honor.  For  us  to  raise  the 
price  of  gold  would  mean  a  cheapening  of  the 
dollar.  It  would  mean,  in  effect,  refusing  to 
pay  our  debts  in  full.  This  would,  quite 
naturally  and  properly,  destroy  faith  in  the 
United  States  and  in  its  dollar.  Thus  one 
of  the  principle  suppcwis  of  the  present  In- 
ternational monetary  system  would  crumble. 
We  cannot  and  will  not  allow  this  to  happen. 

In  any  case,  to  increase  tbe  price  of  gold 
would  not  solve  anyone's  problems  in  the 
long  run.  It  would  confer  an  immediate 
one-time  benefit  on  those  who  have  been 
hoarding  gold,  and  It  would  confer  a  penna- 
nent  benefit  on  those  who  produce  gold — 
principally  the  Soviet  Union  and  South 
Africa — ^but  all  countries  would  still  have  to 
make  the  same  efforts  to  keep  their  inter- 
national payments  in  balance  and  arrange- 
ments would  still  have  to  be  made  to  bridge 
over  temporary  Imbalances.  Instead  of  re- 
voting  thousands  of  men,  and  millions  of 
dollars  to  digging  more  yellow  metal  out  of 
the  ground  Just  to  be  put  back  into  tbe 
ground  in  bank  vaults,  it  would  perhaps  be 
more  economical  to  devote  a  few  dozen  fi- 
nancial experts  to  the  study  of  how  to  Im- 
prove and  expand  our  present  International 
payments  system. 

For  these  reasons  the  United  States  is  de- 
termined to  maintain  the  price  of  gold  at 
the  present  level  of  $35  per  ounce.  I  think 
it  is  well  for  all  to  realize,  too.  that  as  things 
are  in  the  world  today,  neither  Prance  nor 
anyone  else  can  bring  about  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  gold  in  the  face  of  American 
determination  to  keep  the  price  unchanged. 
Only  the  United  States  could  change  the  price 
of  gold,  and  the  United  States  will  not  do  so. 

OONCLtJSION 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that 
the  U.S.  economy  has  been  growing  In 
strength  and  will  continue  to  grow.  The 
dollar  has  been  getting  stronger  every  year 
and  will  get  even  stronger  In  the  years  to 
come.  The  strains  that  had  been  placed  on 
the  dollar  would  not  have  come  about  if 
the  United  States  had  not  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  were  thrust  upon  it  to 
look  after  the  economic  weU-belng.  and  the 
military  defense,  of  Its  friends  In  the  free 
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world.  In  Its  foreign  affairs  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  center  Its  attention  on  Eu- 
rope. We  have  Invested  more  In  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  the  military  defense  of 
Western  Europe  than  of  any  area  of  the 
world.  We  consider  that  these  investments 
have  paid  off  well.  B^irope  has  now  achieved 
unprecedented  prosperity  and  is  more  secure 
in  its  defenses  than  at  any  other  time  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  However,  now  that  Eu- 
rope is  fully  able  to  do  so.  it  Is  time  for  Eu- 
rope to  accept  a  greater  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  security  and  progress  of  the 
free  world.  And  I  mean  not  only  financial 
responsibility,  but  also  moral  responsibility. 
For  without  moral  responsibility,  particular 
interests  may  Impede  the  kind  of  sincere 
cooperation  which  alone  will  advance  the 
Interests  of  the  free  community  of  nations 
as  a  whole. 


Whitebreast  Lake  Association  Seeks  Out- 
door Recreation  Area  in  Clark  County, 
Iowa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  efforts  being  made  by  the 
Whitebreast  Lake  Association,  of  Osce- 
ola, Iowa,  to  provide  modern  outdoor 
recreation  facilities  for  south-central 
Iowa.  The  association,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization of  about  500  members,  has 
plans  to  convert  about  9.000  acres  of 
relatively  unproductive  farmland  in 
Clarke  County  into  a  recreation  area 
that  would  include  a  lake  of  more  than 
2.000  surface  acres. 

The  Whitebreast  Lake  Association  has 
worked  long  and  hard  on  the  local  level 
to  make  this  project  a  reality.  Since  the 
association  was  formed  in  July  1964  it 
has  held  meetings,  gained  widespread 
public  support  for  the  project,  and 
drafted  detailed  plans.  The  group  has 
worked  closely  with  local.  State,  and 
Federal  oflBcials. 

The  people  of  Clarke  County,  as  well 
as  the  Whitebreast  Lake  Association, 
clearly  recognize  the  need  for  rural  out- 
door recreation  and  water  conservation, 
and  I  think  financial  assistance  for  such 
a  project  would  be  an  excellent  invest- 
ment. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
hereby  include  an  editorial  from  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  of  December  27, 
1964,  describing  the  efforts  and  plans  of 
the  Whitebreast  Lake  Association: 
WnriEBREAST  Lake  Project 

The  proposal  to  establish  a  9,000-acre  rec- 
reational center  near  Osceola  is  a  splendid 
example  of  a  local  atteiript.  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Federal  Government,  to  re- 
vive the  economy  of  a  southern  Iowa  county 
(Clarke)  which  has  suffered  a  decline  in  pop- 
ulation and  prosperity  because  of  decreasing 
•  agricultural  emplojrment. 

We  hope  this  project  succeeds,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  It  will. 

The  proposal  Is  to  buy  9,000  acres  of  un- 
productive farm  land — options  have  been 
taken  on  most  of  the  land  at  an  average 
price  of  $97  an  acre — and  then  develop  the 


area  for  recreation  purposaa.  A  2,70O-acT« 
lake  Is  planned,  which  will  be  the  major  at- 
traction of  the  area.  Plans  also  caU  for  a 
golf  course,  an  alrpc^rt,  a  convention  motel, 
a  natiire  museum  and  ski  runs. 

A  project  of  this  size  is  beyond  the  ability 
of  taxp>ayers  in  a  small  coimty.  It  also  la 
the  kind  of  venture  that  doesnt  app>eal  to 
private  Investors,  because  It  is  unlikely  to 
yield  substantial  profit.  It  holds  sufficient 
possibilities  of  reviving  the  economy  of  an 
area  that  Government  encouragement  and 
assistance  is  warranted,  in  our  opinion. 

The  Whitebreast  Lake  project  resulted 
from  initiative  of  the  Rural  Area  Develop- 
ment Committee  organized  in  1962  to  study 
problems  of  Clarke  County.  The  RAD  com- 
mittee chairman  appointed  a  committee  to 
study  possibilities  for  recreational  develop- 
ment, and  the  committee  suggested  this 
project. 

The  engineering  work  to  determine  loca- 
tion of  the  proposed  dam  was  done  by  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  Federal  money. 
The  Whitebreast  Lake  Association  was 
formed  to  carry  on  the  project.  Its  mem- 
bership consists  mostly  of  local  people,  who 
paid  a  fee  of  $3  a  family  to  support  the 
organization. 

The  lake  association  hae  applied  for  a 
million-dollar  loan,  to  acquire  the  land, 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
This  kind  of  project  is  more  deserving  of 
a  Federal  loan  than  some  of  the  smaller 
projects  that  have  receive*!  Federal  loans, 
because  its  benefits  would  extend  to  a  larger 
area  and  to  more  people.  Including  people 
from  outside  Clarke  County  who  would  en- 
Joy  the  availability  of  additional  recrea- 
tional opportunities. 

Clarke  County  support  for  the  project  was 
shown  at  an  election  thia  year  in  which 
voters  approved,  by  a  2,323  to  1,373  vote, 
establishing  a  Clarke  County  Conservation 
Board.  Four  years  ago,  before  the  White- 
breast Lake  project  was  proposed,  voters  de- 
feated a  proposal  to  set  up  a  conservation 
board.  The  lake  association  is  proposing 
that  Conservation  Board  administer  the  pub- 
lic recreational  facilities  when  the  lake  proj- 
ect becomes  a  reality. 

The  lake  association  recognizes  that  the 
project  can't  be  successful  unless  it  can  at- 
tract visitors  from  other  aleas  than  Clarke 
County.  We  predict  that  the  project  will 
attract  many  visitors  from  Des  Moines  and 
other  parts  of  the  State  it  a  good  recrea- 
tional center  is  developed.  Many  Des  Moines 
residents  now  spend  their  summer  week- 
ends at  State  parks  or  other  recreational 
centers  from  50  to  150  miles  from  home. 
They  will  welcome  another  recreational  cen- 
ter, especially  if  it  has  better  facilities  and 
greater  recreational  opportunities  than  avail- 
able at  existing  State  parks. 


Gables  Dentist  Has  Right  Medicine  To 
Beat  Big  Latin  Ailment-^Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORTOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  tS.  1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years,  private  American  initiative  and 
good  will  have  played  an  important  role 
in  the  task  which  confronts  us  on  the 
world  scene — tke  task  of  building  the 
foundations  q^a  stable  and  just  world 
order. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  such 
private  Initiative  and  generosity  Is  the 


doctor-to-doctor  project  conducted  by  a 
group  of  25  physicians  and  dentists  in 
Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Led  by  Dr.  Robert  Cherry,  this  out- 
growth of  the  Coral  Gables-Cartagena 
people-to-people  program  has  brought 
American  medical  and  dental  know-how. 
and  sizable  supplies  of  valuable  drugs, 
to  thousands  of  needy  people  in  Latin 
America. 

In  so  doing,  this  project  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  well-being  of  the  people  of 
Ecuador,  Costa  Rica,  and  Colombia.  It 
also  has  given  them  a  much  better  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States — of  what  we 
stand  for,  and  what  we  seek  to  achieve 
not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  all  those 
who  are  willing  to  help  themselves  and 
desire  to  remain  free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
obtained  earlier,  I  wish  to  place  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  February  25. 
1965,  edition  of  the  Coral  Gables  Times, 
written  by  Mr.  Raymond  Lang,  and  en- 
titled "Gables  Dentist  Has  Right  Medi- 
cine To  Beat  Big  Latin  Ailment — Com- 
munism." This  article  describes  better 
than  I  could  the  work  being  done  by  Dr. 
Cheri-y  and  his  group.  In  addition.  I 
would  like  to  include  a  fine  atricle  en- 
titled "The  Doctors'  Do-It- Yourself  Ali- 
anza"  from  the  Miami  Herald  of  March 
13,  1965. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
sincere  congratulations  to  Dr.  Cherry  and 
his  partners  in  this  very  worthy  under- 
taking. Their  initiative,  generosity,  and 
sacrifice  are  doing  much  to  make  tills  a 
better  world  for  our  children.  They  also 
help  in  the  attainment  of  the  goals  pur- 
sued by  the  U.S.  Government  through  its 
Alliance  for  Progress  undertakings. 

I  should  also  like  to  mention  that  for 
the  past  2  years,  a  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
has  been  studying  the  relationship  of 
private  American  undertakings  abroad 
to  our  Government's  foreign  policy. 

This  is  a  fascinating  and  vital  subject. 
We  hope  to  shed  some  light  on  the  scope 
and  contribution  of  these  private  pro- 
grams. We  are  almost  ready  to  publish 
some  of  the  results  of  our  study.  I  am 
certain  that  our  findings — the  findings 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movements — will 
prove  of  considerable  interest  to  people 
involved  m  the  Gables  doctor-to- doc- 
tor project,  and  to  many  others  who 
either  are  or  would  like  to  be  engaged  in 
similar  worthwhile  imdertakings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  articles  mentioned 
earlier  follow: 

[From  the  Coral  Gables  (Fla.)  Times. 

Feb.  25,   1965] 

Gables    Dentist    Has    Right    Medicine    To 

Beat  Big  Latin  Ailment — Communism 

(By  Rajmiond  Lang) 

How  do  you  measure  the  happiness  of  the 
human  heart? 

Simple. 

Stretch  out  your  hand  to  help  your  fellow- 
man. 

That's  the  answer  brought  back  this  weoV: 
by  Dr.  Robert  Cherry,  a  Coral  Gables  dentit. 
along  with  11  other  dentists  and  13  phy.-i- 
cians. 

For,  while  Uncle  Sam  is  fence  straddli'!;^ 
thousands  of  miles  away  and  pouring  mil- 
lions of  dollars  into  nations  ripped  by  strife. 
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these  25  men  of  medicine  looked  in  their 
own  backyard. 

And  they  woxmd  up  in  Quito,  Ecuador,  with 
1.200  pounds  of  desperately  needed  medical 
supplies — valued  at  more  than  $25,000 — for 
charity  hospitals. 

Gables  mayor,  Joe  Murphy,  accompanied 
the  group  as  Dr.  Cherry's  guest. 

At  1  ajn.  Wednesday  of  last  week,  while 
most  were  climbing  Into  bed  for  a  good 
night's  sleep,  these  men  stepped  Into  an 
Ecuatorlana  Airlines  plane  that  carried,  them 
and  the  drugs  to  the  moimtalntop  dty. 
They  returned  Saturday. 

Four  years  ago.  Dr.  Cherry  started  the 
doctor-to-doctor  program  In  which  Greater 
Miami  physicians  each  year  exchange  Ideas 
and  techniques  with  their  Latin  American 
counterparts  and  donate  much-needed  sup- 
plies. 

"They  need  help.  They  need  drugs  and 
they  need  surgical  supplies,"  said  Dr.  Cherry 
Tuesday,  reflecting  on  the  trip  that  took  him 
and  his  fellow  practitioners  to  Quito,  a  quaint 
city  perched  10,000  feet  high  atop  the  Andes. 

"And  If  only  the  United  States  wotild  help 
them  to  build  hospitals  and  schools  It  would 
be  the  best  thing  In  the  world. 

•We  go  down  more  as  a  good  will  mission," 
Dr.  Cherry  explained.  "Politics  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this.  This  Is  strictly  between 
the  doctors  of  the  two  countries." 

The  Invitation  was  extended  by  Dr.  Enrique 
Ripalda,  dean  of  the  dental  department  at 
the  University  of  Quito,  and  Dr.  Carlos  An- 
drada  Marlln,  a  prominent  Ecuadoran 
physician. 

Dr.  Cherry  conceived  the  doctor  program 
Ee%-eral  years  ago  when  he  was  a  member 
of  the  city  of  Coral  Gables  people-to-people 
program.  This  Is  where  the  Gables  ex- 
changes visits  with  Its  sister  city,  Cartagena 
Colombia. 

Since  then.  Dr.  Cherry,  with  other  local 
dentists  and  physicians,  have  taken  time  out 
from  their  private  practices  to  take  sorely 
Eought  drugs  each  year  to  Cartagena,  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  and  Call,  Com  Colombia. 
He's  received  similar  Invitations  from  physl- 
ci.Jia  In  India  and  the  Philippines. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  communism,"  said 
Dr.  Cherry,  leveling  his  eyes.  "Know  where 
it  starts?    Among  the  poor. 

"That's  why  the  supplies  were  taken  down 
and  given  to  the  hospitals  treating  the  poor, 
to  let  them  know  the  United  States  Is  think- 
ing of  them  •  •  •  and  to  let  them  know 
we   want  to  help  them. 

"It  actually  brought  tears  to  your  eyes. 
Tliese  are  proud  people.  They  dont  want 
charity. 

"But  those  drugs,  being  donations,  touched 
them  very  deeply." 

[From   the   Miami    (Fla~)    Herald,   Mar.   13. 

1965] 

The     Doctors'     Do-It-Yotjrseu     Alianza: 

From  K-orida  to  Ecuador — As  a  St.^rt 

(By  Bert  Collier) 

.\  group  of  Dade  County  physicians  and 
dentists  have  Just  returned  from  Quito, 
Ecuador,  with  a  gleam  in  their  eye. 

They  believe  they  have  discovered  a  form 
of  foreign  aid  that  doesn't  cost  the  tax- 
p.  •  ers  a  penny,  that  goes  directly  to  those 
wi.o  need  It  and  pays  rich  dividends  In 
hi:  man  health  and  happiness. 

\3  a  result  they  are  chartering  an  orga- 
ni.  atlon  to  be  known  as  Doctor  to  Doctor 
Ir.Tcrnational.  It  will  have  chapters  in  as 
m  ny  cities  as  wish  them,  consisting  of  doc- 
tors and  dentists  who  will  adopt  their  col- 
le:  ?ues  in  a  Latin  American  city. 

They  will  exchange  visits,  give  lectures, 
&r\  arrange  brush-up  covirses  in  newer 
ht'  ilth  techniques. 

-Most  Important  of  all,  they  will  find  ways 
to  Ret  equipment  and  drugs  to  their  adopted 
br  .thers  of  the  medical  and  dental  profes- 
fiif-n. 


"This  work  will  be  personal,  private,  and 
Informal,"  says  Dr.  Robert  L.  Cherry,  a  Coral 
Cables  oral  surgeon  who  serves  as  president. 
"Every  member  pays  his  own  way  and  takes 
time  from  his  own  busy  practice  to  visit  the 
adopted  city.  He  not  only  has  the  personal 
satisfaction  of  helping  others  less  able  to 
help  themselves  but  of  spreading  under- 
standing of  our  country  In  areas  where  this 
has  been  sadly  lacking." 

These  precepts  of  Doctor  to  Doctor  Inter- 
national were  well  Illustrated  In  Quito  where 
24  Dade  Countians,  with  Coral  Gables  Mayor 
Joseph  H.  Murphy  as  their  guest,  spent  sev- 
eral days. 

They  met  with  Ecuadoran  doctors  and 
dentists,  visited  hospitals  and  clinics  where 
they  exchanged  Ideas  with  members  of  the 
staffs,  and  donated  drugs  worth  thousands 
of  dollars. 

T3^1cal  reaction  was  expressed  by  Dr.  Gull- 
lermo  Acosta  Velasquez,  director  of  the  Eu- 
genlo  Espejo  Hospital  in  Quito  as  he  accepted 
a  gift  of  medicines  and  hospital  supplies: 

"In  the  past  great  nations  have  usually 
conquered  smaller  nations.  But  this  is  not 
the  way  of  the  United  States,  which  sets 
an  example  of  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

"This  donation  of  drugs  demonstrates  the 
North  American  spirit.  It  Is  that  of  the  big 
brother  who  has  much  and  uses  It  to  help 
his  little  brother." 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Cherry  and  Mayor  Mur- 
phy, the  Dade  party  Included  Dr.  W.  D.  Bleser, 
Dr.  L.  L.  Lund,  Dr.  A.  E.  Akers,  Dr.  B.  L.  Wil- 
kerson.  Dr.  C.  D.  Hall,  Dr.  L.  F.  Jotirdain,  Dr. 
W.  H.  Fountain,  Dr.  Henry  Renedo,  Jr.,  Dr. 
W.  F.  Briggle,  and  Dr.  H.  'V.  Brlggle,  dentists. 

The  physicians  were  Dr.  R.  F.  Dickey,  Dr. 
J.  W.  Dix,  Dr.  J.  B.  Uebler,  Dr.  H.  E.  Daniel- 
son,  Dr.  J.  J.  Groom,  Dr.  M.  A.  Larkln,  Dr. 
George  Williams,  Dr.  B.  G.  Lary,  Dr.  R.  K. 
Acton,  Dr.  R.  L.  Smith,  and  Dr.  C.  S.  Kellogg. 

Jacksonville  was  represented  by  Dr.  Roger 
M.  Helm,  dentist,  and  Dr.  Emmett  Ferguson, 
physician. 

The  trip  to  Quito  'was  not  the  first  and 
will  not  be  the  last  for  the  Dade  doctors.  The 
idea  began  years  ago  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
sister  city  program  between  Coral  Gables  and 
Cartagena,  Colombia. 

In  an  exchange  of  visits  the  special  need 
for  help  in  meeting  health  problems  was  dis- 
covered. Dr.  Cherry  and  some  of  his  col- 
leagues responded  with  exchanges  of  Ideas 
and  donations  of  drugs. 

The  result  was  so  constructive  that  annual 
visits  have  continued  to  dtles  In  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  and  now  Ecuador. 

Previous  visits  have  won  commendations 
from  Congress  and  from  the  White  House. 

"We  found  an  amazing  reservoir  of  friend- 
ship for  the  United  States,  but  an  almost 
total  lack  of  communication  on  the  personal 
level,"  Dr.  Cherry  said.  "Ordinary  people  In 
these  cities  do  not  know  of  the  aid  that  flows 
between  governments.  They  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  American  people  want  to  help 
them  Improve  their  own  standards  of  dally 
living  and  have  no  ulterior  motives  In 
doing  so." 

Before  going  to  Quito  the  Dade  Countians 
collected  hundreds  of  pounds  of  drugs,  anti- 
biotics, special  baby  food,  and  other  Items. 

To  make  sure  that  these  got  In  the  proper 
hands  and  that  the  recipients  knew  where 
they  came  from.  Dr.  Cherry  and  the  others 
rode  In  delivery  trucks  and  personally  handed 
the  boxes  to  staff  members  at  the  hospitals. 

"These  people  aren't  looking  for  a  hand- 
out," said  Dr.  Cherry.  "They  are  proud, 
dedicated  professional  men  and  they  ask  only 
for  the  tools  with  which  to  serve  their  pa- 
tients better. 

"We  hope  to  expand  until  the  doctors  and 
dentists  of  every  major  Latin  American  city 
have  colleagues  In  a  North  American  city  to 
help  them. 

"When  that  Is  accomplished  we  believe  we 
will  have  formed  a  bond  that  is  deep  and 
lasting  on  both  sides." 


The  Metric  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  TOSS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  statement,  recently  Issued 
by  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  on  the  proposal  to  adcHH  the 
metric  system  for  stating  sizes,  modules, 
designs,  and  ratings. 

I  believe  the  society  has  taken  a  rea- 
sonable approach  on  this  matter  and 
their  statement  follows: 
American  Socunr  of  Mechakical  Emgineebs 
Clasifiis  Action  of  Metric  Ststeic 

(Notk. — In  response  to  many  requests  for 
supporting  information,  the  following  state- 
ment has  been  issued  by  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers  on  the  metric 
system.) 

The  American  Society  at  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, favcMlng  evolution  rather  than  eco- 
nomically disastrous  revolution,  adopted  the 
following  resolution  at  Its  December  1964 
winter  annual  meeting: 

"The  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  In  the  Interest  of  national  econ- 
omy and  industrial  efficiency,  advocates  the 
continued  \ise  of  the  existing  American, 
British,  and  Canadiem  sizes,  modules,  designs, 
and  ratings.  Further,  the  society  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  legislative  action  directed  to  an 
alternate  system  of  dimensional  standards, 
such  as  the  metric,  will  be  at  this  time  con- 
fusing and  disturbing  to  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  United  States  and  Is  not,  there- 
fore, to  the  best  of  public  toterest.'* 

This  resolution  recognizes  the  use  of  some 
metric  sizes  and  modules  In  the  American, 
British,  and  Canadian  countries,  as  well  as 
some  inch  modules  In  Etiropean  industrial 
nations.  Throughout  the  world,  the  United 
States  Included,  automotive  spark  plugs  are 
produced  In  millimeters;  whereas,  wcM'ld  users 
of  tractor  and  automotlye  tires.  Including 
those  countries  using  the  metric  system,  pro- 
duce these  Items  In  Inch  sizes.  Pharmaceu- 
ticals and  medicinal  chemicals  go  by  metric 
measure  to  the  United  States,  but  most  other 
llqxilds  go  by  American  measure.  Obviously 
the  conttoued  use  of  any  measurement  sys- 
tem depends  upon  Its  convenience  for  Its 
purpose. 

America's  mass  production  techniques  are 
the  secret  of  her  success.  The  entire  Ameri- 
can system  Is  based  on  the  A-B-C  sizes, 
modules,  designs,  and  rattogs.  Their  con- 
ttoued use.  In  such  a  vast  scale,  has  resulted 
In  even,  accepted  tocrements  of  sizes,  like  the 
6-toch  pipe,  the  12-lnch  I  beam,  the  120- 
pound-per-yard  steel  rail,  and  the  A-B-C  uni- 
fied screw  thread  family,  used  toterchange- 
ably  wherever  found.  These  billions  of 
products  upon  which  ova  entire  todustry  de- 
pends, would  be  Immediately  useless  and  the 
hard  won  totemational  standardizations 
would  be  lost,  should  we  change  from  toches 
to  meters  by  statutory  flat. 

Not  one  single  bolt  In  America  today  could 
be  used  In  tapped  holes  made  to  the  metric 
system  tomorrow.  The  tremendous  dollar 
cost  tovolved  to  replactog  the  plant  hardware 
now  used  to  turn  out  our  Industrial  products 
would  be  only  the  beglnntog.  Unless  all  our 
todustrlee  undertook  the  astronomical  ex- 
pense of  keeptog  huge  inventories  of  the 
present  toch  modules,  while  they  added  the 
galactic  expense  of  retooUng  to  metric  meas- 
ures, none  of  us  would  be  able  to  replace 
parts  of  furnaces,  stoves,  dishwashers,  auto- 
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mobiles,  lawn  mowers,  tractors,  or  anyihing 
else  we  might  have.  For  want  of  a  bdt,  • 
nation  could  be  lost. 

Increased  ability  to  compete  In  the  Euro- 
pean markets  la  the  main  reason  for  th« 
metric  sjrstem  agitation.  Europe,  In  entering 
our  markets,  does  things  differently.  lYom 
20  to  50  percent  of  her  production  is  in  our 
inch  system,  depending  on  what  and  how 
much  she  wants  to  try  to  export  to  us.  If. 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Volkswagen,  she  exports 
and  stays  metric,  she  ships  over  sufficient 
metric  replacement  parts — a  little  more  wise 
exporting.  As  our  companies  increase  their 
invasion  of  the  European  market,  they  will 
use  one  or  the  other,  or  both  techniques.  If 
the  metric  measuring  system  turns  out  to  be 
the  more  practical  system  from  a  competitive 
standpoint,  evolutionary  change,  without 
disastrous  revolution  by  legal  fiat,  will  bring 
it  about.  If  our  inch  system  seems  better, 
Europe  will  evolve  to  it. 

The  ASME  resolution  reflects  the  fact  that 
statutory  change  in  our  system  of  measure- 
ments will  result  in  confusion  and  disturb- 
ance in  the  productive  capacity  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  "is  not  therefore  in  the  best  of  pub- 
lic interest"  at  this  time.  Evolutionary 
change  rising  out  of  a  truly  competitive  sys- 
tem is  something  else  again,  and  should  be 
allowed  to  take  place  without  Interference. 
To  do  otherwise  could  well  ruin  our  economic 
structure  and  destroy  oiu-  strength. 


Francis  Scott  Key  Foundation  Wins  Free- 
dom Foundations  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   MARTI.AKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16. 1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Francis  Scott  Key  Memorial  Founda- 
tion conducted  an  intensive  campaign 
last  year  in  commemoration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  Francis  Scott  Key's  com- 
position of  "The  Star  Spangled  Barmer," 
which  became  our  national  anthem. 
Their  efforts  were  rewarded  recently 
when  the  foundation  received  the  George 
Washintrton  Honor  Medal  and  a  cash 
award  of  $100  from  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation. 

C.  Lease  Bussard  of  Frederick,  Md., 
president  of  the  Francis  Scott  Key  Foun- 
dation, revealed  that  the  award  was 
based  on  a  brochure  prepared  by  the 
Key  group  and  entered  in  the  community 
services  division  of  the  annual  comijeti- 
tion  sponsored  by  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation. 

According  to  Mr.  Bussard,  the  brochure 
presented  in  the  competition  included 
"all  aspects  of  our  work  in  Frederick.  It 
included  the  organizataonal  structure, 
aims  and  purrwses,  newspaper,  radio, 
and  TV  coverage,  during  our  first  year 
of  operations,  medal  presentations,  and 
efforts  of  the  foundation  to  develop  dur- 
ing the  anniversary  years  great  appre- 
ciation of  our  national  anthem  and  its 
writer,  a  native  son  of  Frederick,  The 
cover  of  the  brochure  was  designed  by 
James  Pearl,  an  area  artist,  who  also 
designed  the  Key  medal  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  the  official  medallion  of  the 
Maryland    pavilion   at    the   New   York 


World's  Pair,  is  on  sale  at  over  600  loca- 
tions In  this  and  other  countries." 

All  Americans  should  take  pride  in 
this  recognition  by  the  Freedoms  Foim- 
dation,  and  particularly  the  citizens  of 
my  home  town  of  Frederick  who  have 
worked  so  diligently  to  bring  proper  rec- 
ognition to  the  author  of  our  national 
anthem  and  to  place  the  name  of  Francis 
Scott  Key  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great 
Americans. 


Local  Funds  Help  To  Build  School  in 
Africa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  such 
a  standard  thing  here  in  America  to 
have  a  school  available  for  our  children, 
that  we  sometimes  forget  that  in  other 
ports  of  the  world  a  school  is  a  luxury. 
I  am  proud  to  report  that  in  my  district 
this  is  not  forgotten.  Under  the  in- 
spired leadership  of  a  fine  young  woman, 
Mrs.  Pat  Young,  a  group  of  people  in 
the  city  of  Scranton  decided  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  need  ol  a  new  nation. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Madison 
School  Parent-Teachers  Association,  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  thousands 
of  Uttle  children  throughout  the  city  of 
Scranton,  the  money  wae  raised  to  help 
build  a  school  in  far  away  Africa.  It  is 
being  built  in  the  village  of  Kakoukro  in 
the  Republic  of  the  Ivory  Coast.  It  is, 
I  think,  a  heartwarming  story,  and  I  am 
happy  at  this  time  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  story  of  that  work  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Scranton  Times,  written,  I  am  in- 
formed, by  Joseph  Flannery: 

Local  Funds  Helping  Build  School  in 
Africa:  City  Students  Contribute  $1,667 

A  school  Is  being  constructed  In  the  village 
of  Kakoukro  in  the  Republic  of  the  Ivory 
Coast — thanks  to  the  funda  donated  las^  fall 
by  Scranton  public  school  students. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Young,  811  Olive  Street,  the 
originator  of  the  idea,  has  been  given  details 
about  the  project  during  a  visit  to  Peace 
CkMps  Headquarters  in  Washington. 

The  school  in  the  former  French  colony 
will  be  erected  with  the  help  of  the  $1,667.77 
donated  by  Scranton  school  cliildren  under 
the  Peace  Corps  school-to-school  project. 

By  tr.S.  standards,  the  school  will  not  be 
anjrthing  elaborate,  but  la  the  Ivory  Coast 
Republic,  it  will  represent  a  big  step  for- 
ward in  the  massive  Job  of  overcoming 
illiteracy. 

The  Ivory  Coast,  which  became  an  inde- 
pendent nation  on  August  7,  1960,  Is  a  land 
of  3.5  million  persons  on  Africa's  west  coast. 
Its  government,  which  maintains  close  ties 
with  France,  has  indicated  a  complete  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  with  the  school-to- 
school  undertaking. 

Thus,  In  the  village  of  Kakoukro,  In  the 
Sous-Prefecture  of  Adlake,  the  government 
has  Joined  hands  with  villagers  to  erect  the 
three-room  primary  school  with  the  help  of 
the  nlckles,  dimes,  quarters,  and  dollars  from 
Scranton. 

While  the  figures  may  not  seem  impressive 
by  VS.  standards,  the  school  will  Involve  an 


expenditure  of  $2,540  In  cash.  By  Ivory 
Coast  standards,  this  will  be  a  suljstantia'l 
structure  which  wiU  replace  a  thatched-roof 
building. 

construction  costs 

This  is  the  way  that  the  Peace  Corps  h.-ts 
broken  down  the  costs  for  the  new  struc- 
ture. The  land  Is  free,  having  been  donated 
by  the  Government,  and  the  land  clearing 
and  site  preparation  is  t>eing  donated  by 
villagers. 

Cement  is  the  most  expensive  item,  total- 
ing $640.  with  the  villagers  manufacturing 
their  own  blocks  and  the  Government  and 
the  village  donating  workers  for  the  cement 
construction. 

Another  major  item  Is  $600  for  steel  rein- 
forcing rods,  with  another  $475  being  used 
for  corrugated  metal  roofing.  The  wood 
for  the  ceiling,  doors,  and  windows  will  cost 
another  $250. 

The  total  cost  for  a  carpenter  has  been  set 
at  $75  with  the  painting  to  be  done  free 
by  the  villagers.  Other  materials  will  in- 
clude $75  for  the  hardware,  $200  for  paint 
and  $200  for  electric  wiring.  Miscellaneous 
oo6ts  are  put  at  $225. 

Thus,  the  school  will  cost  $2,540,  with 
the  village  contributing  the  difference  be- 
tween the  funds  raised  in  Scranton  and  the 
total  price.  The  percentage  of  participa- 
tion is  36  percent  by  the  village  and  64  per- 
cent by  the  school-to-school  administra- 
tion. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  safeguards  built  into 
the  project,  including  constant  supervision 
by  Peace  Corps  personnel.  The  money  is 
turned  over  gradually  as  the  work  is  carried 
on  and  materials  are  needed. 

Gene  Bradley,  the  director  of  the  schocl- 
to-school  project  since  Its  inception,  has  to'.d 
Mrs.  Young  that  the  village  selected  for  the 
Scranton  project  has  a  population  of  at)out 
27,000  persons  and  the  school  will  accom- 
modate about  150  boys  and  girls. 

The  school  will  have  the  first  six  grades. 
based  upon  the  French  school  system,  and 
students  vrtll  be  in  the  7-  to  17-year  age 
group. 

To  qualify,  Kakoukro  had  to  meet  sever;\I 
standards  set  by  the  Peace  Corps,  Including 
certifying  that  teachers  will  be  locally  pro- 
vided and  that  the  villagers  would  put  up 
part  of  the  cost  and  much  of  the  labor. 
Another  requirement  Is  that  the  school  l)e 
erected  in  an  area  of  stable  political  and 
social  conditions. 

Mr.  Bradley,  a  General  Electric  Co.  official 
who  set  up  the  program  on  loan  to  the  Peace 
Corp.s,  has  written  to  Mrs.  Young  that  In 
Kakoxikro,  "the  people  are  serious  about  the 
drive  for  education." 

He  continued:  "Just  one  example  is  tiie 
clean,  orderly  appearance  and  conduct  of  the 
children  themselves  who  weax  bright,  clean 
uniforms,  not  for  religious  or  tribal  reasons, 
but  to  Instill  a  sense  of  pride  and  discipline. 

"The  President  of  Ivory  Coast — and  equally 
the  pr^fets  and  sous  pr6fets — are  serious. 
The  President  wants  construction  that  will 
last.  The  i)eople  of  Adlake  are  raising  what 
they  can;  but  without  some  source  such  .as 
school-to-school  to  help  match  their  f  undine, 
it  Is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  make  it  " 

The  Scranton  school  district  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  In  the  Nation  in 
which  the  schoolchildren  themselves  con- 
tributed to  such  a  project. 

The  story  t>€^an  last  year  when  Mrs.  Yoini^ 
read  a  column  by  Roscoe  Drummond  in  the 
Scranton  Times  telling  of  the  origins  of  tl.e 
school-to-school  project  with  a  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  project  in  Niskayui  a, 
N.Y.  Active  in  the  James  Madison  Schoul 
PTA  here.  Mi's.  Young  proposed  it  as  a  PT.\ 
project. 

However  with  Superintendent  of  SchOvls 
Richard  F.  McNichols  blessing  to  the  under- 
taking, the  collection  was  begun. 


At  the  time  it  appeared  that  the  money 
would  be  used  to  construct  a  school  in  some 
viU^e  In  BrazU.  However,  the  Peace  Corps 
decided  on  the  Ivory  Coast  site  as  being  more 
urgent. 

The  money  raised  by  the  Scanton  school- 
children was  given  to  Sargent  Shrlver,  pi- 
rector  of  the  Peace  Corps,  when  he  came  to 
the  University  of  Scanton  last  September  18 
to  accept  an  honorary  degree. 

Mr.  Bradley,  who  returned  to  his  GE  po- 
sition Just  last  week  after  meeting  with  Mrs. 
Young,  is  the  one  man  most  responsible 
for  the  program.  It  was  he,  as  president  of 
the  Hosendale  PTA  in  Niskayuna,  near  Sche- 
nectady, who  first  proposed  the  idea  of  raising 
fiuds  to  build  a  school  In  Latin  America. 
The  PTA  raised  $750  and,  with  the  help  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  Casa  Blanca,  Colombia,  was 
picked  as  the  site  of  the  project. 

As  a  result  of  this  experiment  in  interna- 
tional cooperation,  Mr.  Shrlver  asked  Mr. 
Bradley  to  organize  the  new  school-to-school 
project. 

At  the  outset,  the  plan  was  to  have  PTA 
groups,  chambers  of  commerce,  service  clubs 
and  other  such  units  sponsor  the  projects. 
But  the  Scanton  project  has  given  the  Peace 
Corps  officials  new  ideas  in  this  direction, 
with  more  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  the 
Etudent-to-student  approach  in  the  fut\ire. 

The  long-range  aim  of  the  project  Is  to 
create  some  3,000  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  only  one  actually  In  operation 
is  the  pilot  school  In  Colombia,  but  20  proj- 
ects have  now  been  approved  in  7  countries — 
V  ith  12  In  progress. 

EventuaUy,  the  Peace  Corps  hopes  to  have 
Eclioole  erected  In  46  countries  and  in  some 
places,  such  as  Colombia,  Mr.  Bradley  has 
estimated  that  the  Peace  Corps  project  could 
double  the  number  of  existing  rvu-al  schools 
liow  in  existence. 


Look  Who's  Baying  Oar  Gold 


During  the  year  w»  aold  about  $1,063  mil- 
lion in  gold  as  foUows:  To  domestic  indus- 
trial users.  Including  makers  of  jewelry,  elec- 
trical equipment,  and  false  teeth  (or  filling) , 
$130  million;  to  Prance,  $406  million;  to 
Germany,  $225  million;  to  Switzerland.  $81 
million:  and  to  at  least  12  other  cotuitrles, 
chiefly  in  the  final  quarter  of  the  year,  about 
$232  mllUon. 

Certain  domestic  Industries  are  permitted 
to  buy  treasiu^  gold  because  their  use  of  U 
ts  considered  Justifiable  and  because  if  they 
were  to  buy  it  abroad — which  Is  the  only 
place  they  could  buy  it  other  than  through 
the  Government — the  foreign  sellers  would 
probably  replace  their  supply  from  the  Treas- 
ury's stock  anyway. 

The  overall  loss  of  Treasury  gold  was  thus 
$125  miUlon  (in  2  months  of  1965,  It  Is 
already  more  than  three  times  that  amount) . 

The  list  of  "other  countries"  which  Joined 
the  rush  for  our  gold  yields  some  unexp>ected 
names:  Lebanon,  Syria,  Chile,  and  Yugo- 
slavia, and  one  startling  name:  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  which  bought  nearly  $11  mil- 
lion of  our  gold. 

This  took  place  whUe  Nasser  was  begging 
more  aid  from  us  with  one  hand  and  pushing 
supplies  with  the  other  to  the  Congo  rebels, 
who  were  massacring  American  and  European 
citizens.  Just  how  Nasser  obtained  enough 
spare  dollars  to  relieve  us  of  gold  while  pro- 
claiming his  dire  need  and  at  the  same  time 
telling  us  to  go  Jimip  in  the  lake  Is  some- 
thing we  would  like  to  have  explained. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
continuation  of  our  aid  to  Nasser  has 
been  of  deep  concern  to  me  and  to  many 
tlioughtful  Americans  who  find  It  dlffl- 
cult  to  understand  how  we  can  justify 
assistance  to  a  government  that  de- 
nounces us  and  aids  our  enemies.  Now 
comes  the  Treasury  Department  report 
that  last  year  the  U.A.R.  had  enough 
dollars  to  purchase  $11  million  of  our 
sold.  The  question  posed  in  the  follow- 
iiig  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  certainly 
demands  an  answer: 

Look  Who's  BrnriNC  Ouu  Gold 

The  Treasury  has  released  an  accounting 
of  its  gold  transactions  for  1964. 

We  received  about  $957  million  In  gold  by 
purchase,  chiefly  as  follows:  from  domestic 
producers,  $50  million;  from  Britain,  $618 
li.illion;  from  Italy,  $200  million;  from  Brazil, 
?54  million;  and  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
=  20  million. 

The  figure  for  Britain  presumably  Includes 
..bout  $300  million  received  as  our  share  of 
tlie  London  gold  pool's  purchases.  This,  In 
t'irn.  Includes  a  good  deal  of  new  gold  pro- 
('i;ic«d  in  South  Africa.  The  puipose  of  the 
e  >ld  pool  Is  to  stabilize  the  price  cxf  gold  by 
'•uying  it  when  the  market  is  slow  and 
•^riling  It  when  nervo\is  speculators  start 
bidding  the  price  up. 


Admission  of  Official  Observers  to  Com- 
manist-Occapied  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8, 1965 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  advise  the  House 
that  I  have  today  introduced  a  joint  res- 
olution urging  the  admission  of  oflBcial 
observers  Into  Communist-occupied  Po- 
land for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  the 
entire  world  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  forthcoming  trials  of  the  patriots 
of  the  Poznan  uprising,  the  validity  of 
the  charges,  the  trial  proceedings,  and 
the  justice  of  the  verdicts. 

This  resolution  Is  identical  to  one  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Paul  Douglas  and 
by  Congressman  Dodd,  of  Connecticut. 
These  resolutions  seek  to  make  It  possible 
for  oflBclal  observers  of  toe  free  world 
to  be  admitted  to  Communist-occupied 
Poland  In  order  to  be  present  at  all 
trials  of  persons  Involved  In  the  uprising 
of  the  Polish  patriots  at  Poznan.  These 
official  observers  could  provide  the  people 
of  toe  world  wito  a  complete  and  factual 
report  of  toe  circumstances  surrounding 
such  trials,  toe  validity  of  toe  charges, 
toe  fairness  of  the  trial  proceedings,  and 
the  justice  of  the  verdicts  which  may  be 
made. 

The  Communist  regime  now  In  control 
of  Poland  has  announced  that  well  over 
300  persons  may  be  brought  to  trial  for 
taking  part  In  the  recent  Polish  workers 
"bread  and  freedom"  riots  in  Poznan. 

Unless  such  ofiBcial  observers  are  ad- 
mitted to  Communist-occupied  Poland, 
the  people  of  the  world  will  never  know 


the  fun  facts  and  circumstances  of  toe 
uprisings  or  of  toe  Communist  trials  of 
toofie  brave  people  who  took  part  in 
toem. 

Certainly  toose  in  control  of  toe  Gov- 
ernment of  Poland  who  claim  to  want 
justice  cannot  dlsr^ard  tols  request  by 
toe  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  further  called  to  my 
attention  toat  toe  bishops  of  Poland 
have  asked  toe  Communist  government 
to  "show  restraint  and  wisdom"  in  toe 
wake  of  toe  uprising  of  workers  in  Poz- 
lian. 

The  Polish  bishops,  in  appealing  for 
just  treatment  of  persons  arrested  fol- 
lowing the  Poznan  uprising,  also  renewed 
their  request  for  an  end  to  the  manacling 
of  the  church. 

Despite  toe  hardships  of  toe  pec^Ie  of 
Poland  more  toan  10  years  after  toe 
war's  end,  toe  Communist  government 
continues  to  refuse  to  allow  America  to 
send  food  to  toe  Poles.  It  refuses  to  rec- 
ognize that  Poland,  toe  former  bread- 
basket of  Europe,  is  unable  to  feed  her- 
self. This  is  toe  result  of  an  unbalanced 
economic  system.  Polish  Communist 
pride  compels  toe  Polish  people  to  suffer 
the  miseries  of  her  bankrupted  economic 
system. 


Nor  Any  Drop  To  Drink 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16. 1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  Insert  Into  the 
Appendix  of  toe  Congressional  Record 
an  article  which  appeared  in  toe  edi- 
torial column  of  toe  New  York  Times, 
Friday,  March  5.  1965,  entitled  "Nor  Any 
Drop  To  Drink."  This  editorial  points 
out  toe  need  for  vigorous  Federal  legis- 
lation to  abate  water  pollution  through 
expenditure  of  additional  sums  for  a 
massive  attack  on  water  pollution  and 
urges  additional  and  more  stringent  en- 
forcement powers  In  toe  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  clean  up  toe  frightful  situation 
of  water  pollution  which  so  desperately 
affects  industry,  agriculture  and  the  mu- 
nicipal use  of  water. 

This  is  a  disgraceful  situation  which 
affects  everyone  of  us  and  destroys  toe 
long -term  interest  of  toe  Nation  In  every 
field,  including  conservation  of  natursd 
resources  and  fish  and  wildlife. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Nor  Ant  Dbop  To  Drink 

The  size  and  urgency  of  the  need  to  clean 
up  the  Nation's  rivers  makes  the  pending 
antipollution  bill  obsolete  before  it  Is  even 
enacted  Into  law. 

The  bUl  pased  by  the  Senate  on  January 
28  and  now  under  consideration  in  a  House 
committee  Is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes — but 
It  does  not  go  nearly  far  enotigh.  Reports 
by  Gladwin  Hill  in  this  newspaper  In  recent 
days  describe  in  vivid  detail  how  the  Nation's 
waters  are  already  befoxiled.  Rivers  that 
were  once  clean  and  sparkling  are  stinking 
open  sewers,  unsafe  for  swimming,  unfit  for 
drinking,    their    natural    biological    balance 
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destroyed,  waterfowl  vanished,  fish  dead  or 
dying. 

This  bill  as  written  has  two  gross  defects. 
It  does  not  lift  the  present  scale  of  $100  mil- 
lion a  year  In  Federal  spending.  Only  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  tax  resources  to 
finance  the  massive  clean-up  operation  that 
is  now  needed.  A  million  dollars,  a  ten- 
fold increase.  Is  required.  Without  dollars 
to  back  it  up,  much  of  the  pending  bill,  like 
law  already  on  the  books,  is  dead  verbiage. 

Second,  the  bill  empowers  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  set  water 
quality  standards  for  interstate  rivers,  but 
it  does  not  provide  any  important  new  en- 
forcement powers.  The  present  procedure, 
which  would  be  continued,  provides  for  study 
and  research,  a  conference  with  the  offending 
parties,  a  public  hearing,  and,  If  necessary, 
a  lawsuit  to  compel  compliance.  Leaving 
aside  the  time  required  for  preliminary  inves- 
tigation— and  some  Public  Health  Service 
studies  have  taken  several  years — this  pro- 
cedvire  takes  a  minimum  of  18  months.  A 
lot  of  water  can  flow  under  the  bridge  In 
that  time,  most  of  it  foul. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  needs  authority  to  compel  prompt 
compliance,  and  he  needs  it  now.  The  coun- 
try is  weary  of  studies  and  hearings  and  con- 
ferences.    It  wants  action. 

The  opposing  complaint  about  the  Inva- 
sion of  States'  rights  has  been  heard  too 
long.  It  is  the  rallying  cry  of  the  chemical, 
leather,  paper,  steel,  power  and  other  indus- 
trial firms  that  oppose  Federal  action  be- 
cause they  find  It  much  easier  to  put  pres- 
sure on  State  and  local  governments.  A 
town  that  is  dependent  upon  a  single  com- 
pany for  its  economic  base  is  understandably 
reluctant  to  regulate  that  company's  mis- 
use of  a  neighboring  river.  In  a  great  many 
conunxinities,  pollution  spells  pajToUs  and 
tax  revenues. 

Representative  John  A.  Blatnick,  Min- 
nesota Democrat,  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  have  an  op- 
portunity now  to  overhaul  and  drastically 
to  improve  the  Senate  bill.  A  comprehensive 
and  really  effective  antipollution  program 
ought  not  to  wait  "til  next  year.  It  has  al- 
ready waited  too  long. 


St  Patrick's  Daj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  NZW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  16, 1965 

Mrs,  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
glorious  feast  of  St.  Patrick  every  Irish 
heart  rejoices,  and  even  many  who  can 
claim  no  drop  of  Irish  blood  turn  in  af- 
fectionate sympathy  to  the  land  and  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,  and  to  Irish  friends  and 
acquaintances.  As  a  Plannery  by  birth 
and  a  Kelly  by  marriage.  I  take  pride  in 
my  Irish  heritage,  and  treasure  the  land 
from  which  my  Irish  ancestors  came.  St. 
Patrick  is  a  saint  of  the  universal  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  the  observance  of  his 
feast  is  by  no  means  to  be  confined  to 
any  narrow  national  or  racial  boun- 
daries, but  the  thought  of  the  great  saint 
is  necessarily  and  inextricably  associated 
with  the  thought  of  the  land  tn  which  he 
spent  most  of  his  life,  and  the  people 
for  whom  he  gave  his  labors  and  his 
prayers  through  so  many  years.  Cath- 
olic Ireland  owes  her  existence  to  the 
work  of  her  great  missionary  apostle, 


and  honor  paid  to  the  saint  Inevitably 
reflects  credit  upon  the  country  and  its 
pec^le.  Today,  as  Ireland  celebrates 
her  national  holiday,  we  feel  anew  the 
ancient  charm  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  and 
even  the  least  romantic  and  poetic  among 
us  hears  an  echo  in  his  heart  of  the 
closing  lines  of  A.  E.'s  beautiful  po«n, 
"Ca.rTovrmore" : 
Oh!  the  great  gates  of  the  mountain  have 

opened  once  again. 
And   the   sound   of   song   and   dancing   falls 

upon  the  ears  of  men. 
And  the  land  of  youth  lies  gleaming,  flushed 

with  rainbow  light  and  mirth. 
And    the    old    enchantment    lingers    In    the 

honeyheart  of  earth. 


Tragedy  and  Outrage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   NEW    YOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP8ESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Government  can  no  longer  tolerate  open 
defiance  and  contempt  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Not  only  must  Coiigress  pass  effec- 
tive legislation,  but  there  must  be  a  Fed- 
eral presence  in  Alabama  to  protect 
American  citizens  from  further  blood- 
shed and  murder. 

Walter  Liijpmann's  column  in  today's 
Washington  Post  should  leave  no  doubt 
about  the  urgent  need  for  Congress  to  act 
to  protect  the  right  to  vote.  In  the  words 
of  Walter  Lippmann  Selma  must  be  "ex- 
punged by  a  mighty  national  act  of  re- 
pentance and  reparation."  His  column 
follows : 

Tragedy  and  OCtrace 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  State  of  Alabama  as  ruled  by  Governor 
Wallace  la  In  open  defiance  and  contempt  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  There 
iB  no  possible  doubt  that  a  large  part  of  the 
Negro  cltizena  of  Alabama  are  deliberately 
denied  the  right  to  vote.  In  Selma,  w'lth  the 
connivance  of  the  Governor  and  by  the  brutal 
actions  of  the  State  troopers,  American  citi- 
zens have  been  denied  their  constitutional 
right  to  assemble  and  their  constitutional 
right  to  petition  and  protest  against  the  de- 
nial of  the  right  to  vote. 

The  Issue  between  the  State  of  Alabama 
and  the  United  States  Is  clearly  and  sharply 
-drawn.  Shall  the  law  be  defied?  No  one, 
no  leader  of  either  political  jM^rty,  is  raising 
the  question  of  whetiier  th«  decision  to  com- 
pel the  State  of  Alabama  to  obey  the  law 
Is  an  Invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  State.  For 
It  Is  evident  and  obvious  to  all  that  there 
can  be  no  right  of  any  State  to  nullify  the 
Constitution  of  the  Union  to  which  it  be- 
longs, or  to  abrogate  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Congress  wiU  sup- 
port overwhelmingly  the  President's  call  for 
legislation  to  put  an  end  to  the  widespread 
disfranchisement  of  Negro  citizens.  What  is 
more,  the  country  will  support  overwhelm- 
ingly the  enforcement  of  that  law.  For  the 
enforcement  of  that  law  will  be  equivalent 
to  putting  down  a  rebellion  against  the 
United  States. 

This  time  and  In  this  case  the  issue  of 
civil  rights  is  clear  as  crystal.  Tliere  are  no 
fuzzy  edges  as  there  were  and  are  on  the 
problem  of  the  desegregation  of  the  schools 
and  of  public  accommodations.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  to  vote,  aU  the  leading  Re- 


publicans, including  Mr.  Goldwater.  are 
against  Governor  WaUace.  Today  he  stands 
alone.  Only  the  unabashed  white  suprema- 
cists even  profess  to  support  him. 

Because  the  basic  issue  is  so  clear  cut,  the 
human  reaction  of  the  American  people  lo 
the  outrage  in  Selma  Is  not  sllcklled  oor 
with  any  pale  cast  of  Intellectual  doubt. 
Selma  Is  not  only  an  American  tragedy,  it 
Is  an  American  disgrace  and  a  profound  hu- 
miliation. Selma  is  what  happened  in  a 
country  which  Is  engaged  In  defending  free- 
dom throughout  the  world.  Selma  Is  wh:.t 
has  happened  in  a  country  which  is  talkii;;; 
about  freedom  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  t;.e 
Americas.  Unless  Selma  Is  expunged  by  a 
might  national  act  of  repentance  and  repara- 
tion, how  shall  Ameircans  look  themselves 
in  the  face  when  they  get  up  in  the  morning? 
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Tuesday,  March  16. 1965 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Illinois -Indiana  Interstate  Water 
Pollution  Conference  called  by  the  Hon- 
orable Anthony  Celebrezze,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  viras  held 
on  March  2,  1965  at  McCormick  Place, 
Cliicago,  HI.  The  conference  was  held 
to  discuss  the  concerning  problem  of 
water  pollution  especially  at  the  south- 
em  basin  of  Lake  Michigan. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  include  the  statements  of  the 
Honorable  Richard  J.  Daley,  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Chicago,  and  the  Honorable 
Frank  W.  Chesrow,  president,  Metropoli- 
tan Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chicago, 
who  appeared  at  the  conference  to  sup- 
port a  program  to  abate  the  pollution  of 
water: 

Illinois-Indiana  Conference  on  Water 

Pollution  Control 

(By  Richard  J.  Daley,  mayor,  city  of  Chlcagr) 

As  mayor  of  Chicago,  I  wish  to  welcome  ;vU 
of  the  people  who  are  participating  he.-e 
today.  The  problem  of  water  pollution  Is  ol 
the  deepest  concern  to  all  of  our  cltlze:;.';, 
wherever  they  may  live,  regardless  of  their 
economic  status. 

This  meeting  in  which  we  are  all  partici- 
pating can  be  a  tremendous  first  step  in  ini- 
tiating a  program  that  will  do  much  to  ab:.te 
the  pollution  of  our  most  precious  resource. 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  US, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Public  Health  Service  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  on  this  critical  issue  oi" 
water  pollution  control  and  abatement. 

Present  here  today  are  public  officials  nr.d 
engineers  from  the  city  who  will  testify  urA 
wlU  t»e  happy  to  answer  any  questions.  In 
September  of  1963  we  testified  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Natural  Resources 
on  the  Identical  subject  matter  we  are 
addressing  ourselves  to  here  today.  I  stat.-d 
then  it  was  our  general  philosophy  to  try  to 
solve  our  local  problems  of  lake  polluii'in 
originating  from  our  own  and  neighboring 
communities  and  industries  by  active  ar.d 
friendly  cooperative  efforts  with  them  as  v.cU 
as  with  the  State  health  agencies  in  lUinois 
and  Indiana. 

I  still  believe  that  we  should  explore  evory 
avenue  of  cooperation,  but  the  publlcaii.  n 
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since  then  of  the  report  by  the  division  of 
water  supply  and  pollution  control  has  made 
it  apparent  that  cooperation  alone  Is  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  critical  threat  to  Lake 
Michigan  and  other  bodies  of  water  supply 
and  recreation. 

I  win  leave  It  to  the  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians to  disciiss  the  scientific  results  of  the 
survey,  but  the  conclusion  of  this  report  Is 
inescapable.  That  conclusion  Is  that  at  pres- 
ent there  exists  a  greater  amount  of  pollution 
than  should  be  permitted — that  the  pollu- 
tion Is  on  the  Increase — and  Is  showing 
definite  signs  of  causing  degradation  of  l^e 
lake. 

The  problem  of  water  pollution  has  always 
been  with  us.  Its  emergence  as  a  definite 
threat  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  peo- 
ple has  risen  from  the  urbanization  of  our 
area — the  increase  of  p<^ulation — the  ex- 
pansion of  Industry — and  the  development  of 
new  products  which  may  bring  new  and  un- 
known poUutants. 

History  will  show  that  Chicago  has  been 
in  the  forefront  In  recognizing  that  bold  and 
drastic  measures  are  often  necessary  to  solve 
pollution  problems.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  by  the  citizens  of 
the  Chicago  area  in  reversing  the  flow  of  the 
river  and  establishing  a  sewage  disposal  sys- 
tem that  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  engi- 
neering wonders  of  the  world.  But  we  have 
not  rested  on  these  accomplishments.  In 
order  to  maintain  the  quality  of  our  water 
in  the  last  12  years  alone,  we  have  spent 
S250  million  for  capital  Improvements  to  In- 
sure the  purity  of  our  water  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  Its  use  for  fire  protection  for  our 
citizens  and  Industries  in  63  suburbs  In  the 
metropolitan  area. 

We  appreciate  that  there  have  been  vol- 
untary efforts  made  and  substantial  sums  of 
money  spent  to  meet  the  threat  of  water 
pollution,  but  the  people  of  this  area  are  now 
demanding  that  bold  and  drastic  measures 
be  taken  to  solve  our  pollution  problems. 

Our  1965-69  5-year  water  works  capital  im- 
provement program  calls  for  an  additional 
expenditure  of  approximately  $69  million. 

I  also  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  in  1961  a 
survey  to  determine  the  adequacy  for  fire- 
fighting  of  the  Chicago  water  sjrstem,  made 
by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
resulted  In  the  water  system  being  graded 
c;;'.ss  1.  Chicago  is  the  only  city  with  a 
population  of  over  1  million  to  receive  this 
distinction.  The  standard  of  our  drinking 
water  has  always  been  considered  among  the 
highest  In  the  Nation.  The  absolute  neces- 
Eiry  for  maintaining  the  purity  of  otir  water 
resources  is  obvious,  but  is  worth  repetition. 

Of  the  highest  priority,  of  course,  is  thfit 
tlie  health  of  otir  people  depends  on  the 
purity  of  our  water.  There  can  be  no  ex- 
cuse, we  cannot  tolerate  even  a  remote  pos- 
sibility that  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan 
shall  become  defiled  and  that  the  life  of  this 
li-  ing  lake  be  Imperiled. 

Lake  Michigan  has  not  only  provided  the 
re.sidents  of  the  metropolitan  area  with  \in- 
p.iralleled  recreational  facilities,  but  also  to 
r  illions  of  people  throughout  the  Nation 
and  the  world.  With  the  growth  of  our  pop- 
tilation  and  the  utilization  of  land  for  resi- 
dential and  Industrial  purposes  the  recrea- 
tional facilities  we  do  have  must  be  highly 
treiisured.  We  cannot  permit  any  spoliation 
of  this  great  resource. 

Another  highly  important  factor  is  the 
e  'iietic  contribution.  The  shoreline  of 
I-.ke  Michigan  is  our  front  yard  and  It  Is 
c.  nsidered  one  of  the  most  fabulous  and 
b.  lutiful  front  yards  in  the  world.  Unlike 
r.iiV  other  of  our  Great  Lake  cities  you  canj- 
:.  t  only  go  swimming  in  Lake  Michigan,  but 
:•   u  can  breathe  air  unspoiled  by  foul  odors. 

The  Federal  pollution  report  has  spelled 
"it  the  pollution  problems  facing  us  now 
;  cl  the  dangers  that  are  ahead  iinless 
!•:■  >mpt   control   measures  are   Initiated. 

I  am  confident  that  all  of  the  parties  In- 
V'llved,  the  States,  the  counties,  local  govem- 


ments,  and  private  Industries  will  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  meet- 
ing the  serious  chaUenge  that  faces  aU  otf  us. 

I  pledge  the  full  sui^x>rt  and  cooperation 
of  the  dty  off  Chicago. 

In  the  words  of  President  Johnson:  "It  is 
true  that  we  have  often  been  careless  with 
our  natural  botmty.  At  times  we  have  paid 
a  heavy  price  for  this  neglect.  But  once  our 
people  were  aroused  to  the  danger,  we  have 
acted  to  preserve  oui'  resources  for  the  en- 
richment of  our  country  and  the  enjoyment 
of  future  generations." 

The  Illinois-Indiana  Inteestate  Watkr 
Pollution  Conference 
(By  Prank  W.  Chesrow,  president,  Metropoli- 
tan Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chicago) 

Our  deliberations  of  the  last  few  d&js  con- 
cerning the  pollution  of  the  southern  basin 
of  Lake  Michigan  have  offered  a  penetrating 
plctvire  of  the  abuse  of  one  of  man's  most 
precious  possessions;  namely,  what  might 
well  be  a  limitless  source  of  fresh  water. 
These  same  deliberations  have  conclusively 
revealed  that  man  Is  bent  on  dissipating  this 
God-given  treasure  and  that  unless  we  take 
drastic  action,  the  lake  waters  and  betiches 
will  be  lost  to  us  forever. 

We  have  learned  that  the  people  of  In- 
diana, as  well  as  those  Inhabitants  of  nilnols, 
are  equally  concerned  over  the  future  of  this 
great  body  of  water;  that  officials  represent- 
ing these  people  are  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  this  desecration  of  one  of  nature's 
proudest  possessions,  and  the  Inhuman 
obliteration  by  poisoning,  of  our  waterfowl, 
fish  and  plant  life. 

Now,  first,  let  us  consider  who  or  what  is 
responsible  for  this  outrage  that  is  proving 
so  costly  to  us. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  the  metro- 
politan sanitary  district  of  greater  Chicago 
has  been  fighting  pollution  of  Lake  Michigan 
for  t^hree-quarters  of  a  century  and  has  pio- 
neered many  engineering  feats  resulting  In 
many  major  victories  in  the  war  against 
contamination.  We  have  made  outstanding 
progress  up  to  the  existing  limits  of  the 
science  of  sanitary  engineering,  but,  even 
this,  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and  Is  stUl 
not  sufficient. 

The  cities  and  towns  bordering  on  the  lake 
are  not  doing  a  good  job.  State  agencies  are 
unable  to  cope  satisfactorily  with  the  Issues 
because  of  the  Interstate  problems  involved, 
much  as  these  agencies  would  want  to  meet 
their  responsibilities. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  this  conference 
tbat  among  the  offenders  are  many  large  and 
distinguished  Industries  that  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  development  and  welfare 
of  this  great  area.  I  am  confident  that  their 
officials  and  directors  are  men  of  under- 
standing and  good  wUI,  and  will  want  to  do 
as  many  have  already  done,  join  with  us  in 
meeting  our  responsibility  to  our  neighbors 
and  to  the  generations  to  come.  Working 
together  as  a  team,  without  recrimination 
and  petty  bickering,  we  can  assure  the  resi- 
dents of  Illinois  and  Indiana  a  plentifiU 
supply  of  pure  water  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

The  HEW  and  the  supporting  data  from 
the  U.S.  PHS  and  the  other  agencies  is  a  con- 
scientious approach,  long  awaited.  It  recog- 
nizes the  population  and  Industrial  factors 
and  the  complexity  of  the  situation.  It  rec- 
ognizes also  that  the  waters  In  question 
know  no  boundaries. 

This  conference  has  very  pointedly  borne 
out  that  the  facts  here  are  very  real  and  very 
dangerous  and  that  we  are  on  the  very  brink 
of  destroying  our  lake  forever. 

If  we  are  to  protect  Lake  Michigan,  this 
God-given  resource,  which  is  ours  to  enjoy 
and  not  destroy,  immediate  steps  must  be 
taken  to  achieve  this  end,  and  so  I  would 
ask: 

1.  That  the  Federal  Government  which 
called  this  conference   following  a  4-year 


study,  immediately  take  action  to  enftxce 
compUance  with  antlpoUutloii  controls  tin- 
der authority  granted  to  the  Depcutznent  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  by  Congress. 

2.  That  HEW  "recommendations  for  cor- 
rective action  needed"  to  be  acted  upon  be- 
fore adjournment.  The  residents  of  this 
area  have  already  waited  too  long,  they  are 
tired  of  surveys,  studies,  and  conferences  and 
want  action  now;  not  after  all  our  water- 
fowl, fish,  plant  life,  beaches,  and,  most  Im- 
portant of  all,  the  source  of  our  drinking 
water  are  lost  to  us  forever. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  HEW  recommenda- 
tions, we  should  recognize  that  uniform 
standards  setting  up  maximum  limits  of  pol- 
lution are  needed  and  must  be  established  by 
Federal  authority.  Including  regulatory  con- 
trols of  sewage  treatment  plants  to  curtail 
the  discharge  of  untreated  sewage  into  Lake 
Michigan  and  o\ir  waterways. 

4.  We  realize  that  with  aU  the  »we»"»  at 
our  command,  complete  treatment  Is  stUI  in- 
sufficient; we  have  every  right  to  expect  iSxe 
highest  degree  of  secondary  treatment  of 
sewage,  measvu-lng  up  to  such  standards  as 
the  Federal  Government  may  set  forth  for 
both  private  industry  and  public  agencies. 

We  have  no  other  choice  at  this  time..  We 
must  obtain  action  now  and  we  must  obtain 
it  through  Federal  channels  by  enforcement 
through  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  HEW  recommenda- 
tion that,  "aU  waste  be  disinfected  t>efore 
discharge,"  is  personaUy  a  welcome  one,  be- 
cause it  substantiates  a  second  recommenda- 
tion made  by  me  in  a  paper  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Metrc^iolltan  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict of  Greater  Chicago  in  1952.  The  first 
was  on  the  need  for  an  indvistrlal  waste  ordi- 
nance which  I  was  glad  to  sign,  as  president, 
10  years  later,  in  July  1062. 

President  Johnson  recently  asked  us  all. 
"to  organize  for  action  and  rebuild  and  re- 
claim the  beauty  we  Inherited." 

As  president  of  the  metropolitan  sanitary 
district,  I  will  do  everything  within  my 
power  and  use  every  means  to  make  sure 
that  we  keep  our  lake  water  free  of  pollution. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  us  put  aside 
petty  differences  and  personal  gain,  and  re- 
build and  reclaim  our  waters  for  a  more 
beautiful  and  more  healthful  tomorrow. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16. 1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
socl£d,  moral,  and  esthetic  devel(9ment 
of  our  country  has  lagged  far  behind  our 
advances  in  science,  technology  and  other 
material  endeavors.  Democracy  de- 
mands wisdom  aad  vision  In  its  citizens 
and  we  must  fost^  and  support  a  form 
of  education  designed  to  make  men  mas- 
ters of  their  technology  and  not  its 
unthinking  servants. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  at  long  last 
the  administration  has  made  definitive 
projjosals  with  respect  to  the  arts.  I, 
along  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  have 
suggested  a  national  foundation  be  es- 
tablished which  would  concentrate  on  the 
great  branches  of  man's  scholarly,  liter- 
ary, and  artistic  activity  bringing  them 
Into  balance  with  our  efforts  in  science 
and  technology. 
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One  of  our  colleagues,  Representative 
John  V.  Lindsat,  of  New  York,  has  been 
a  leader  In  this  field.  Together  with 
Itepresentatlve  Prank  Thompson,  Mr. 
LiNDSAT  succeeded  in  getting  the  Arts 
Council  bill  through  the  House  last  year. 
Recently  he  testified  before  both  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  the 
subject  of  the  Arts  Foundation,  and  just 
recently,  before  President  Johnson's 
message  on  the  arts,  Mr.  Lindsay  pub- 
lished an  important  article  on  this  whole 
subject  of  the  arts  in  the  March  13  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Review. 

I  found  this  article  both  interesting 
and  enlightening  and  I  would  encourage 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  read  and 
enjoy  It  as  I  have. 

The  article  follows: 

A  CONGKESSMAK  LOOKS  AT  THE  ARTS 

(By  John  V.  Lindsat,  U.S.  Representative, 
17th  District.  New  York) 

Increasingly  It  seems  to  be  an  accepted 
fact  tliat  tiie  arts,  and  especially  the  per- 
forming arts,  are  a  "good  thing"  for  the 
community  and  the  country.  Four  years  ago 
Congressman  Fkank  Thompson  and  I  were 
defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  am  attempt  to  put  through  a 
simple  National  Arts  CouncU  bill — a  non- 
money  blU  that  one  would  have  thought 
generally  noncontroverslal.  We  were  de- 
feated on  the  grounds  that  the  arts  and  their 
general  condition  is  no  business  of  any  gov- 
ernment. One  powerful  Congressman  de- 
nounced the  bUl  as  the  operdng  wedge  to- 
ward subsidy  of  p>oker  games. 

Only  3  years  later,  however.  In  1964,  we  put 
the  National  Arta  Council  bill  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  an  astonishingly 
large  majority.  It  must  also  have  surprised 
the  administration,  for  it  took  the  Presi- 
dent 6  months  to  appoint  the  CouncU. 

The  CouncU'8  main  job,  of  course.  Lb  to 
make  a  determination  of  where  we  go  from 
here.  What  Is  the  role  of  Government  in  the 
arts?  Is  It  possible  to  create  a  national  gocd 
to  which  the  country  will  aspire?  If  orga- 
nized society  has  an  obligation  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  health  of  its  people,  or  their 
education,  cannot  the  same  be  said  of  the 
country's  cultural  resources?  If  the  arts 
are  one  of  the  central  elements  of  a  good 
society  and  an  important  part  of  an  indi- 
vidual's betterment,  a  source  of  strength  to 
him,  his  family,  and  his  community.  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  health  of  the  arts  should 
be  of  concern  to  the  elected  and  appointed 
representatives  of  that  society? 

The  subject  is  considered  Important  today 
where  it  was  not  4  years  ago.  Something 
has  happened  to  the  politicians  since  that 
first  unsuccessful  foray.  I  susi^ect  that  they 
have  been  hearing  from  the  housewives  in 
their  constituencies,  who,  happily,  are  be- 
ginning to  become  as  excited  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  local  drama  society  as  they  are 
about  the  price  of  butter.  More  than  100 
bills  have  been  Introduced  in  this  89th  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  small 
measure  of  Federal  financial  support  for  the 
arts  (unheard  of),  on  a  matching  basis,  to 
States  and  localities. 

At  the  recent  congressional  hearings  on 
the  subject  all  kinds  of  testimony  was  pre- 
sented in  support  of  a  Federal  foundation  on 
the  arts;  even  Congressmen  who  would  have 
left  the  floor  In  dismay  4  years  ago  were 
now  declaring  themselves  in  favor  of  it. 
Then,  too,  there  has  been  a  spate  of  State 
arts  councils  modeled  after  the  pioneers  In 
the  field — New  York,  North  Carolina,  and 
Louisiana. 

I'm  stm  wondering,  however,  exactly 
where  we  go  from  here.  We  are  dealing  with 
an  area  so  highly  personal  and  individual 
and  unorganized  (f ortxuiately) ,  so  experi- 
mental (again  fortunately),  and  sensitive, 
that  one  trends  cautiovisly  where  Govern- 
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ment  Involvement  in  concerned.  But 
granted  the  sensitive  and  personal  nat\u-e  of 
creativity,  there  are  nevertheless  some  nasty 
unsolved  problems  of  bricks  and  mortar  and 
boilerplate  that  make  creativity  unneces- 
sarily more  difficxUt.  In  the  performing  arts 
especially,  all  kinds  of  problems  of  business 
and  administration,  taxes  and  real  estate, 
wage  scales  and  other  union  requirements, 
foreign  competition  and  costs  in  general  are 
Involved.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  prob- 
lems cannot  be  lessened,  but  any  progress 
will  require  a  very  exact  knowledge  of  the 
industry. 

I  have  discovered,  in  researching  this  sub- 
ject, that  knowledge  is  hard  to  come  by,  that 
the  discovery  of  facts  and  full  information  is 
most  difficult.  That  is  one  of  the  several 
reasons  that  I  am  excited  by  the  new  Rocke- 
feller panel  report,  The  Performing  Arts: 
Problems  and  Prospects.  This  was  a  blue- 
ribbon  panel,  so  good  and  so  responsible  that 
I  could  not  mention  some  of  its  members 
without  calamitous  omission;  let  me  only  say 
that  John  D.  Rockefeller  III,  who  has  given 
luster  and  strength  to  the  performing  arts  in 
New  York  City,  was  its  chairman. 

Fascinating  stuff  in  this  report.  Did  you 
know,  for  example,  that  in  1963,  of  the  $10 
billion  that  was  contributed  by  Americans 
to  all  charities,  78.6  percent  was  contributed 
by  individuals,  as  opposed  to  8.2  percent  by 
foundations.  7.9  percent  by  wills  and  last 
testaments,  and  5.3  percent  by  business  cor- 
porations? I  had  begun  to  think  that  the 
foundations  were  the  source  of  all  nongov- 
ernmental beneficence  in  this  area.  "Noth- 
ing could  be  further  froon  the  truth,"  con- 
cludes the  panel.  "For  arts  organizations  to 
turn  to  foundations,  large  or  small,  in  hop>e 
that  their  needs  will  be  swiftly  satisfied,  is 
almost  certain  to  lead  to  disappointment." 
Many  of  my  constituents  who  have  conae  to 
me  for  an  introduction  to  a  foundation,  hop- 
ing for  financial  support  for  a  worthy  artistic 
endeavor,  will  sadly  bear  out  the  point. 

And  did  you  know  that  of  the  $7.8  billion 
in  individual  contributions,  more  than  50 
percent  comes  from  those  with  adjusted 
gross  incomes  below  $10,000.  and  that  those 
in  the  lower  income  brackets  give  higher 
proportions  of  their  incomes  than  all  tax- 
payers except  those  tn  the  very  high 
brackets?  There  have  been  some  shifts  in 
recent  years  that  are  interesting,  too.  For 
example,  in  the  5-year  period  from  1958  to 
1963.  Individual  giving  to  charities  increased 
by  39  percent,  foundation  giving  by  62  per- 
cent, and  bequests  by  77  percent.  whUe  cor- 
porate contributions  rose  by  only  2  percent, 
despite  the  fact  that  over  the  5-year  period 
corporate  income  before  taxes  increased  by 
approximately  one-third. 

The  beneficiaries  of  these  sums  are  Just  as 
important  to  one's  imderstanding  as  are  the 
sources.  In  1963  the  flO  billion  received 
from  ail  sources,  inclucling  the  $7.8  billion 
from  Individuals,  was  distributed  as  follows: 
religion,  49  percent;  education,  17  percent; 
welfare,  15  percent;  health,  12  percent;  paid 
Into  foundations,  4  percent;  and  all  other, 
including  civic  and  cultural,  3  percent. 

Lest  anyone  still  think  that  we  are  in  good 
shape,  however,  one  need  only  take  a  look  at 
a  few  other  figures.  The  average  salary  in 
orchestras  in  the  United  States  ranges  from 
$2,000  to  $9,000.  Actor's  Equity  estimated 
in  a  survey  taken  for  the  years  1957-58  that 
of  nearly  7,000  members  of  its  association 
employed  as  performers,  the  average  actor's 
annual  Income  approxinuited  $2,000.  Clearly, 
salaries  liave  advanced  since  those  years,  but 
they  remain  indecently  low.  They  are, 
however,  still  ahead  of  salaries  in  the  dance, 
where  it  is  estimated  that  $3,000  to  $3,500  a 
year  is  the  average  income  for  a  professional 
dancer  (and  he  would  be  fortunate  if  tills 
were  steady  from  year  to  year) .  A  prima 
ballerina  can  today  hope  for  little  more  than 
$10,000  a  year.  The  prodigious  cost  of  the 
opera  is  well  known.  The  outpouring  of 
money  for  1964-65  for  the  New  York  Metro- 


politan Opera  was  over  $9  million,  and  the 
end  is  not  in  sight. 

Cost  is,  of  course,  the  continuing  cri.'iis 
for  all  of  the  performing  arts.  The  theater 
is  the  only  one  that  has  survived  as  a  com- 
mercial enterprise  and  has  been  thought 
capable  of  self-support,  and  yet  about  75 
percent  of  all  Broadway  productions  fail  t-n 
make  money,  and  Broadway's  output  has 
dwindled  from  an  average  of  142  production.s 
per  year  during  the  thirties  to  a  mere  63  in 
1963-64.  No  new  theater  has  been  built 
on  Broadway  since  1938. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  cultural  explosion 
that  one  hears  is  going  on  In  the  small  towns 
of  America.  The  Rockefeller  Bros,  panel 
report  finds  that  it  Is  real  and  good  and 
healthy,  but  it  concludes  that  the  explosion 
is  largely  amateur.  It  needs  professionalhsm 
and  management  and  money  if  there  is  to  be 
a  higher  appreciation  and  a  wider  under- 
standing and  enjoyment  of  the  performing 
arts  at  their  best. 

The  Rockefeller  Bros,  panel  makes  the 
finding  that  one  of  the  shortages  has  tjeen 
information  itself.  This  report  supplies  a 
good  deal  of  information  that  has  been  lack- 
ing and  for  that  reason  alone  is  worthy  of 
wide  notice. 

The  final  conclusion  of  the  distinguished 
panelists  is  that  even  though  so  much  new 
interest  in  the  performing  arts  has  been 
shown  in  America,  it  is  surprising  and  shocl:- 
ing  that  the  lag  In  artistic  excellence  and 
the  commitment  of  our  people  to  its  better- 
ment remains  so  great.  There  are  increa,^- 
ing  Initiatives  by  universities,  communities, 
claoral  groups,  and  amateur  undertakings, 
and  there  are  great  efforts  by  foundations 
and  men  and  women  of  wonderful  good  will 
in  every  community  who  give  of  themselves 
and  their  resources  for  the  construction  of  a 
local  music,  drama,  or  dance  center.  Bu; 
still  there  Is  a  colossal  gap  between  wh;,t 
there  is  and  what  there  should  be. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  The  paneli;  rs 
find  that  the  energy  must  come  from  every 
direction.  Most  especially  it  must  come  from 
private  sources  and  private  initiatives.  And 
it  must  come  from  States  and  municipalities, 
which  must  do  much  more  than  they  ha.e 
t>een  willing  to  do  to  date.  Lastly,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  limited  but  imporfciut 
role  to  play;  this  role  wUi  include  financial 
giving,  preferably  on  a  matching  basis,  and 
tax  relief.  At  all  times,  of  cotirse,  the  i:i- 
dependence  of  the  arts,  their  freedom  of 
choice  and  decision,  must  be  maintained 
And  there  is  the  rub.  But  it  can  be  done: 
it's  been  done  elsewhere  and  there's  no  re.i- 
son  why  it  can't  be  done  here. 

With  great  Increases  in  leisure  time,  and 
pressure  on  aU  sides  to  make  room  for  an 
expanding  population,  it  seems  more  impor- 
tant tlian  ever  to  take  a  look  at  the  neetis 
of  the  inner  man,  his  outward  well-being 
having  been  generally  accepted  as  a  social 
goal. 

It  is  almost  trite  to  suggest  that  the  mark 
of  a  civilization  is  the  state  of  its  culture, 
taut  imless  the  point  is  carefully  understc-d 
there  will  be  no  advance.  It  seems  beyond 
further  doubt  that  society  cannot  ignore  its 
cultural  well-ljeing  any  more  tlian  it  can 
the  condition  of  its  health  or  education. 
Any  course  of  conduct  to  the  contrary  is 
sheer  folly  and  will  show  up  as  such  by  the 
example  of  other  civilizations  and  countries, 
to  our  ultimate  shock  and  loss.  Therefore 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  get  on  with  tiie 
Job;  to  beef  up  our  mtinicipal.  State,  and 
local  are  centers  and  advisory  councils:  to 
give  proper  national  recognition  by  appropri- 
ate and  additional  national  legislation:  to 
strip  away  the  tax,  real  estate,  and  otiier 
barriers  tliat  stand  in  tlxe  way  of  artistic 
growth;  to  advance  our  copyright  laws  and 
other  protections  for  creative  artists  and  au- 
thors; to  encourage  our  schools  and  colleges 
to  begin  early  and  complete  training  in  the 
performing  arts;  and  to  encotirage  and  make 
possible  the  widest  possible  enjoyment  of 
the  performing  arts  in  every  community. 
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Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  calling 
for  the  repeal  of  excise  tax  on  communi- 
cation services.  I  am  greatly  disturbed 
by  the  continuance  of  this  nuisance  tax 
and  its  repeal  is  long  overdue. 

In  my  congressional  district  alone 
more  than  $2,356,000  has  been  paid  in 
communications  excise  tax.  I  am  sure 
if  my  colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  were  to  look  into  the  amoimt  their 
constituents  are  paying  out,  their  alarm 
would  equal  mine.  The  March  10  issue 
of  Tele-Digest,  the  Pacific  Telephone's 
southern  counties  newsletter  carries  a 
most  interesting  and  revealing  editorial 
which  I  include  here  for  my  colleagues 

review. 

FunmE  OF  Excise  Tax  Hazy 

WhUe  President  Johnson  in  his  budget 
message  to  Congress  asked  for  a  $1.75  billion 
reduction  In  excise  taxes — somewhat  less 
tlian  has  been  anticipated — the  outlook  for 
excises  on  telephone  ser\ice  Is  still  liazy. 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  sp>ecuiation  in 
Washington  that  Congress  may  authorize  a 
substantially  larger  cut  in  excise  taxes  than 
recommended  by  President  Johnson.  Pl- 
n.ancial  Writer  Sylvia  Porter  has  estimated  It 
wUl  t>e  "closer  to  $4  billion."  The  Wall  Street 
Jornal  reports:  "Congress  is  sure  to  want  to 
miike  the  cut  bigger  *  •  •  and  the  adminis- 
tration may  put  only  token  opposition  as 
:ong  as  the  reduction  doesn't  ttu-eaten  to  go 
much  beyond  $2.5  billion." 

Administration  representatives  have  al- 
ready given  some  indication  of  how  they  will 
react  to  larger  reductions,  if  they  are  voted 
by  Congress.  Treasury  Secretary  Douglas 
Dillon  told  a  news  conference  that  a  $5 
billion  cut  would  have  a  definitely  inflation- 
ary effect  on  the  economy;  however,  a  $2  bil-  - 
lion  reduction  would  not.  He  declined  to 
predict  the  effect  of  a  $3  billion  cut. 

TWENTY-SIX  Bn.LS  TO  REPEAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
EXCISE   TAXES    INTRODUCED 

Details  have  not  been  revealed  on  how  ex- 
rise  tax  reductions  would  l>e  distributed. 
However,  there  appears  to  be  substantial 
Hipport  for  revision  of  the  tax  on  telephone 
services.  By  February  15  Congress  had  re- 
ceived 26  bills  calling  for  repeal  of  the  tele- 
phone tax.  The  2d.  10th,  12th,  and  23d  bills 
were  introduced  by  Hosmek,  Republican; 
Smith,  Republican;  Teague,  Republican;  and 
Rehjecke,  Republican,  respectively,  all  from 
C.ilifornia. 

Of  course,  bills  are  being  introduced  urg- 
ing repeal  or  reduction  of  many  other  ex- 
cises. Congress  will  be  under  heavy  pres- 
sure from  the  proponents  of  reduction  as  it 
.1  locates  the  dollar  values  of  the  cut  among 
the  dozens  of  items  now  subject  to  excise 
t.'iX.  Among  the  items  now  taxed  are  cos- 
metics, gasoline,  automobiles.  Jewelry,  lug- 
p.'.geand  handbags,  tires,  liquor,  theater  tick- 
e's,  furs,  tobacco  and  many  household  ap- 
I'hances. 

TELEPHONE    EXCISE  TAXES    WILL    EXCEED    $1 
BILLION 

Many  individuals  and  groups  are  particu- 
'..trly  opposed  to  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
" liephone  service,  which  the  U.S.  Treasury 
•Oopartment  estimates  will  pass  the  $1  bll- 
"On  mark  In  the  current  fiscal  year.     The 


Bell  System  and  such  industry  groups  as  the 
United  States  Independent  Telephone  Aaeo- 
clatlon.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Ac 
Utility  Commissioners,  and  CommunicatloDa 
Workers  of  America,  have  emphasized  to  Con- 
gress that  telephone  service  Is  the  only  house- 
hold necessity  so  taxed. 

Supporters  of  Its  repeal  have  also  stressed 
that  the  tax  Is  discriminatory,  bears  most 
heavily  on  lower  Income  groups,  and  restricts 
the  use  of  telephone  service.  In  addition, 
repeal  would  directly  benefit  telephone  cus- 
tomers and  the  national  economy. 

CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION     DUE     IN     LATE    MAY    0» 
JUNE 

Telephone  customers  probably  won't  know 
how  their  tax  situation  will  be  affected  until 
late  May  or  early  June.  It  doesn't  look  like- 
ly that  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee will  send  a  bill  to  the  floor  before  that 
since  drafting  won't  begin  until  the  com- 
mittee finishes  prei>arlng  the  medicare  legis- 
lation— probably  in  March.  Action  on  the 
bill  will  probably  be  fairly  swift  since  many 
of  the  excise  taxes  expire  June  30. 


Robert  H.  Goddard:  Pioneer  to  the  Stars 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  has 
been  proclaimed  Robert  Hutchings 
Goddard  Day  and  it  is  with  a  deep  sense 
of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  I  join 
with  the  President  and  my  fellow  coun- 
tryment  in  commenorating  the  historic 
achievements  and  contributions  of  this 
pioneering  man  of  science.  I  am  proud 
of  Robert  Hutchings  Goddard,  both  as 
an  American  and  a  citizen  of  Massachu- 
setts. For  it  was  at  Clark  University  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  that  Robert  Goddard 
conducted  his  pioneering  research  and, 
indeed,  built  the  first  successful  liquid 
fueled  rocket  motor  in  history. 

Dr.  Goddard's  work  has  come  to  be 
widely  known,  as  it  inevitably  would  with 
men  ever  seeking  new  frontiers  and  new 
worlds  to  explore.  But  it  was  not  always 
so.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  while  Amer- 
icans have  pioneered  so  many  of  the 
fantastic  Inventions  and  developments 
which  today  we  regard  as  commonplace, 
many  of  these  American  geniuses  have 
labored  in  obscurity,  poverty,  and  even 
ridicule  during  their  most  productive 
years. 

It  is  not  to  our  credit  that  we,  as 
Americans,  failed  to  match  the  wisdom 
and  vision  of  Robert  Goddard.  For,  Uke 
the  Wright  brothers.  Dr.  Goddard  found 
more  receptive  ears  In  Europe  than  in 
America.  The  Wrights  took  their  flying 
machine  to  France  where  it  was  hailed 
for  the  truly  revolutionary  device  that  it 
was,  while  Americans  scoffed  and  called 
it  a  contraption  and  plaything.  Robert 
Goddard's  work  found  a  parallel  course 
among  the  Germans.  The  developments 
in  rocktry  by  the  Germans  during  the 
Hitler  years  and  World  War  II  provided 
a  frightful  lesson  for  us. 

It  is  regrettable  that  much  of  the  rec- 
ognition due  this  great  man  was  not 
forthcoming  during  his  lifetime.    It  is 


only  since  his  iintimely  death  in  1945 
that  many  Americans  have  even  heard 
of  him.  This  is  no  doubt  due  in  large 
mesLSure  to  the  fact  that  It  Is  only  since 
his  death  that  we  have  been  able  to  errasp 
the  universal  significance  of  his  discov- 
eries and  achievements.  For  It  is  only 
within  the  last  decade  ot  so  that  men 
have  begun  truly  to  flex  their  fingers  at 
the  stars.  We  are  beginning  to  see  in 
the  work  of  Dr.  Robert  Goddard  the 
means  to  bring  reality  to  the  dreams  of 
the  ancients. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  com- 
memorate this  man  by  setting  aside  a 
day  in  his  name.  I  proudly  join  my 
countrymen  in  commemorating  today, 
Tuesday,  March  16,  as  Robert  Hutchings 
Groddard  Day. 

Last  fall,  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  was  issued  by  the  TJS.  Post  OflBce 
Department  in  honor  of  Dr.  Goddard. 
Diu-ing  a  special  ceremony  marking  that 
event  on  the  campiis  of  Clark  University 
in  Worcester,  on  September  27.  Post- 
master General  John  A.  Gronouski  de- 
livered a  notable  speech  recalling  some 
of  the  achievements  of  the  space  age  pio- 
neer. I  ask  leave  to  include  excerpts  of 
Mr.  Gronouski's  remarks  at  this  E)olnt»: 
Robert  H.  Goddard:   Pionxes  to  thz  Stars 

(By  Hon.  John  A.  Gronouski,  Poetmaster 
General,  United  States  of  America) 

It  is  a  pleasxire  to  be  present  on  the  Clark 
University  campus  today  to  take  part  in  this 
ceremony  that  honors  Dr.  Rot>ert  H.  Goddard, 
the  man  who  helped  to  lift  mens'  eyes  above 
the  horizon. 

Our  national  heroes  invariably  are  honored 
on  our  postage  stamps — and  properly  so. 
Less  frequently  do  we  honor  the  quiet  men 
of  genius.  So  the"  Robert  H.  Goddard  com- 
memorative stamp  we  are  issuing  is  particu- 
larly gratifying  to  me.  I  hope  this  stamp  will 
emphasize  Dr.  Goddsuxl's  place  In  history: 
Today  every  adventure  in  space  springs  from 
the  214  patents  of  rockets  and  rocket  appa- 
ratus that  were  granted  to  Dr.  Goddard  be- 
ginning In  1914.  These  are  the  bases  from 
which  the  space  age  evolved. 

In  more  contemporary  history,  the  lat© 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  in  May  1961  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  move  the  UJS.  q>ace 
program  forward.  He  declared,  "Control  of 
space  wlU  be  decided  ta  the  next  decade.  If 
the  Soviets  control  space,  they  can  control 
earth.  We  cannot  run  second  in  this  vital 
race." 

In  the  little  more  than  3  years  since  that 
fateful  decision,  the  United  States  has  com- 
pleted the  Mercury  program  with  six  suc- 
cessful manned  orbital  flights,  made  the 
world's  first  successful  Venus  shot.  launched 
the  world's  first  nuclear-powered  satellites, 
set  up  a  private  corporation  to  establish  a 
communications  satellite  system,  placed  more 
than  100  payloads  into  earth  orbit,  attained 
the  world's  weight-lifting  record  on  a  test 
shot,  accomplished  a  photo  survey  of  lunar 
topography. 

Just  as  in  Robert  Goddard's  time,  however, 
the  critics  question  the  value  of  space  ex- 
ploration— and  heap  scorn  on  the  lunar  proj- 
ect. President  Johnson  has  replied:  "I  do 
not  believe  that  this  generation  of  Americana 
is  willing  to  resign  itself  to  going  to  bed  each 
night  by  the  light  of  the  Communist  moon." 

Here  at  Clark  University  you  know  the 
Goddard  story — his  birth  in  Worcester,  Octo- 
ber 5.  1882;  undergraduate  studies  at  Worces- 
ter Polytechnic:  a  master's  degree  from 
Clark  In  1910;  his  doctorate  a  yejir  later.  In 
1914,  he  Joined  the  faculty,  and  In  the  physics 
building  did  his  early  work  in  conquering 
space. 

From  his  Aunt  Eflfte's  farm  on  March  16. 
1926,  Dr.  Goddard  launched  the  world's  first 
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liquid-propellant  ixx:ket.  It  stood  10  feet 
high,  and  built  up  a  speed  oC  60  miles  an 
hour,  and  came  back  to  earUi  184  feet  away. 
This  historic  event  stands  beside  a  great  Txn- 
dertaklng  33  years  earlier  when  Orville  Wright 
first  coaxed  an  airplane  Into  the  skies  above 
Kitty  Hawk  for  12  seconds.  The  Wright 
brothers  reduced  the  size  of  the  world;  Dr. 
Goddard  reduced  the  size  of  the  xmiverse. 

For  his  work.  Dr.  Goddard  needed  some 
wide  open  spaces,  which  he  found  in  the  de- 
sert near  Roswell,  N.  Mex.  His  earlier  experi- 
ments had  been  assisted  by  small  grants  from 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Then  the  Gug- 
genheims  came  to  his  aid,  the  result  of  a 
reoommendation  by  Charles  A.  Lindbergh, 
and  he  was  able  to  devote  full  time  to  his 
experiments.  But  progress  was  interrupted 
by  the  depression,  and  Dr.  Goddard  had  to 
close  down  shop  at  Roswell  and  return  to 
Clark. 

He  was  back  on  the  desert  in  1934,  and  the 
culmination  of  his  work  there  was  a  rocket 
that  made  an  altitude  shot  of  some  9,000  feet. 
This  rocket  contained  almost  all  of  the  fea- 
tures later  to  appear  in  the  German  V-2 
rockets  which  rained  on  Kngland. 

This  remarkable  man  died  August  10,  1945, 
at  the  age  of  63.  Honors  and  recognition 
came  late  to  Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard.  These 
range  from  a  posthumous  Congressional  Gold 
Medal  of  Honor  in  1960  to  the  decision  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency  to 
name  Its  new  ctMnplex  of  buildings  In  Green- 
belt,  Md..  "The  Goddard  Space  Center."  But 
even  more  eloquent  and  meaningful  honors 
accrue  to  'Dc.  Ooddard  each  day  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, where  the  giant  rockets  point  skyward — 
Just  as  he  knew  they  one  day  would. 


Fanners  Woold  Change  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Monday,  March  8,  issue  of 
the  Rockford  Register-Republic  con- 
tains an  article  based  on  a  poll  taken  by 
Farm  Journal,  national  farm  magazine. 

I  would  hope  that  the  administration 
will  take  note  of  these  opinions  by 
farmers  rather  than  relying  exclusively 
on  some  of  the  theorists  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  when  they  get 
ready  to  frame  their  recommendations 
with  regard  to  current  farm  programs. 

The  article  follows : 

Macaztne       Poixs       Agriculture:       Farmers 
Would  Change  Programs 

If  the  Nation's  farmers  were  given  the 
choice  of  WTltlng  a  farm  program  for  the 
future,  they  would  make  some  big  changes. 

Most  would  scrap  the  present  wheat,  feed 
grain,  and  dairy  programs.  On  these  they'd 
lower  support  prices;  move  away  from  pres- 
ent Government  controls,  and  would  use 
the  open  market  to  guide  farm  production 
more  than  present  programs  do. 

These  are  some  of  the  suggested  changes 
that  come  to  light  In  a  poll  taken  by  Farm 
Journal,  national  farm  magazine.  Results 
are  from  a  regionally  balanced  sample  of 
5.000  returns  from  the  first  25,000  replies. 

The  poll  was  conducted  as  a  backdrop  to 
the  current  congressional  consideration  of  a 
number  of  commodity  farm  programs  which 
expire  with  next  year's  crop. 

Many  voted  against  "more  Government"  in 


farm  programs.  Four  ot  the  questions  gave 
them  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  considerably 
stronger  Government  programs.  Yet  only  3 
pOTcent  voted  for  compulsory  compliance 
with  feed  grain  ^c^rams;  only  14  percent 
voted  to  give  all  dairymen  a  production  base 
with  direct  Government  payments  for  reduc- 
ing production  below  that  base;  only  18  per- 
cent voted  for  more  direct  Government  pay- 
ments in  general;  and  only  22  percent  voted 
for  quotas  on  poultry  production. 

Where  questions  gave  a  choice  of  moving 
away  from  present  programs  to  other  choices, 
only  23  percent  preferred  the  present  wheat 
program;  26  percent  the  present  direct  pay- 
ment provisions;  28  percent,  the  present  feed 
grain  program;  30  percent,  the  present  dairy 
program;  35  percent,  the  present  program  on 
reselling  surplus  farm  stocks;  and  35  per- 
cent preferred  the  present  land  retirement 
program. 

The  most  popular  program  for  feed  grains 
and  dairy  would  be  to  lower  suppwrts  to  90 
percent  of  the  3-year  average  market  price; 
the  most  popular  wheat  program  would  drop 
supports  to  90  percent  of  the  world  market 
price  for  wheat. 

More  than  4  out  of  10  (43  percent)  would 
eliminate  direct  cash  payments  to  farmers 
where  the  Government  pays  farmers  for  the 
difference  between  the  market  price  and  a 
Government  support  level. 

Surprisingly,  votes  by  siae  showed  that  the 
largest  farm  operators  were  more  content 
with  present  programs  than  smaller  farmers 
who  raise  some  of  the  comm.odities.  Smaller 
operators  were  more  In  favor  of  reducing 
cotton  and  dairy  price  supports  and  more  of 
the  smaller  growers  voted  to  do  away  with  all 
wheat  programs. 

Poll  results  show  that  farmers  would 
establish  a  fair  practices  law  that  would  per- 
mit farmers  to  negotiate  prices  and  contracts 
directly  with  processors^-without  fear  of 
reprisal. 

Farmers  are  dissatisfied  with  the  meat  im- 
port agreements  that  the  present  political 
administration  drew  up  with  Austrjaia  and 
New  Zealand  last  year.  Farmers  think  that 
the  terms  were  too  liberal;  and  85  percent 
voted   to   tighten  meat  import  regulations. 

The  question  of  State  reapportionment 
brought  an  overwhelming  96  percent  re- 
sponse in  favor  of  permitting  each  State  to 
determine  for  itself  whether  it  would  appor- 
tion its  State  legislature  by  population  alone 
or  whether  it  would  apportion  one  house 
partly  by  area  or  other  factcrs. 

HOW    MIDWESTERN    FARMERS    BALLOTED 

Reapportionment:  Let  Court  decision 
stand,  5  percent;  let  the  States  decide,  95 
percent. 

Land  retirement:  Present  program,  39  per- 
cent :  long-term  retirement;  61  percent. 

Direct  payments:  More  direct  p>ayments, 
21  percent;  fewer  direct  payments,  13  per- 
cent; what  we  have  now,  20  percent;  none  at 
all,  37  percent. 

CCC  stock  resale:  Present  105  percent  re- 
sale, 35  percent;  raise  to  115-125  percent,  65 
percent. 

Fair  practices:  Get  a  law  passed,  67  per- 
cent; no  law  needed,  33  percent. 

Meat  imports:  Present  Import  rules,  14 
percent;  tighten  Import  rules,  83  percent; 
drop  all  regulations,  3  percent. 

Wheat:  Extend  present  law  (a),  28  per- 
cent; 90  percent  of  world  price  (b),  40  per- 
cent; no  program  at  all  (c  1 ,  32  percent. 

Feed  grains:  Present  program  (a),  35  per- 
cent; compulsory  compliance  (b).  3  percent; 
90  percent  3-year  market  price  (c) .  35  per- 
cent; no  program  at  all  (d) ,  27  percent. 

Poultry:  Quotas  on  farm  output,  17  per- 
cent; quotas  on  eggs  set,  11  percent;  no  pro- 
gram at  all,  72  percent. 

Dairy:  Present  program  (a),  32  percent; 
Federal  order  bases  (b),  8  percent;  everyone 
a  base  (c) ,  17  percent;  90  percent  3-year  mar- 
ket price  (d) ,  43  percent.    , 


BOW  FARMXRS  VOTSD 

Here's  how  some  5,000  farmers  voted  tn  a 
magazine  poll  to  determine  their  stand  on 
such  issues  as  crop  supporta  and  reappor- 
tionment. 

State  reapportionment:  Allow  Supreme 
Coiirt  decision  to  stand;  this  would  reappor- 
tion both  houses  of  State  leglslatiu-es  on  the 
basis  of  equal  population,  4  percent;  get  a 
constitutional  amendment  letting  each  Stat€ 
decide  for  itself  whether  to  apportion  one 
house  on  population;  and  the  other  hou.se 
partially  by  area  or  other  factors,  as  now, 
98  percent. 

Land  retirement:  Keep  present  program 
of  paying  to  divert  acreage  from  wheat,  feed 
grain,  and  cotton  allotments  and  bases  each 
year,  and  allow  conservation  reserve  to  ex- 
pire, 35  percent;  oCfer  long-term  land  retire- 
ment payments  to  retire  large  amounts  of 
crop  land  nationally;  rely  less  on  crop  basts 
and  allotments,  65  percent. 

Direct  payments:  (With  direct  payments 
market  prices  seek  their  own  level  and  tJie 
Government  pays  the  difference  between  the 
market  and  a  certain  support  level  as  a  direct 
Government  cash  payment  to  farmers)  :  Do 
you  want  more  direct  payment  plans?  18 
percent;  fewer  direct  payment  plans?  13  per- 
cent; about  what  we  have  now,  26  percent- 
none  at  all,  43  percent. 

CCC  stock  resale:  Allow  resale  of  CCC 
stocks  on  the  market  at  present  105  percent 
of  loan  level  plus  carrying  chaises  for  cotto:., 
wheat,  and  grain,  35  percent;  raise  CCC  re- 
sale level  to  115  to  125  percent  of  loan  level 
plus  carrying  charges,  65  percent. 

Fair  practices:  Pass  a  "fair  practice"  law 
protecting  farmers  from  retaliation  from 
processors — such  as  being  cut  oB  contract 
markets  for  Joining  a  bargaining  group,  70 
percent;  no  law  needed,  30  percent. 

Meat  Imports:  Keep  present  meat  import 
regulations,  12  percent;  tighten  meat  imp<in 
regulations,  85  percent;  drop  all  meat  import 
regulations,  3  percent. 

Wheat:  Extend  present  law,  keep  allot- 
ments; pay  cash  on  certificates  as  now.  23 
percent;  39  percent  support  prices  at  90  pe.-- 
cent  of  world  market  price,  drop  allotments: 
use  a  land  retirement  program  with  rent.Tl 
pajrments  to  retire  acres  no  program  at  all 
38  F>ercent; 

Feed  grains:  Extend  present  program  Wiih 
present  loan  and  support  levels,  and  cuh 
payments  28  percent;  make  compliance  with 
feed  grain  program  compulsory,  with  pen:,:- 
tles  for  overplEinting  3  percent;  set  supports 
at  90  percent  of  the  average  3-year  market 
price;  eliminate  base  acreages;  use  a  land 
retirement  program  with  rental  payments  to 
retire  excess  acres  34  percent;  no  program  at 
all  35  percent. 

Poultrj-:  Set  quotas  on  broiler  and  turkpy 
farm  production  through  market  orders  14 
percent;  set  quotas  on  the  number  of  broi'er 
and  turkey  eggs  tiiat  can  be  set  8  percent;  no 
program  at  all  78  percent. 

Dairy :  Keep  present  program  of  price  sr,p- 
port  purchases  at  75  to  90  percent  of  parity  30 
percent;  give  Federal  order  dalrjrmen  a  b.  se 
on  which  class  I  prices  will  be  paid — even 
though  they  may  cut  class  11  production  10 
percent;  give  all  dairymen  a  base;  make  direct 
Government  cash  pajrments  for  cutting  pro- 
duction below  that  base  14  percent;  set  f  im- 
ports at  90  percent  of  the  3-year  average  m  .r- 
ket  price;  no  bases  or  quotas  46  percent. 

Tobacco:  Keep  present  program  of  price 
supports  with  Government  setting  the  .nllot- 
ment  64  percent;  start  acreage-pound. ^ge 
controls  36  percent. 

Cotton :  Extend  present  program  v .  t  h 
domestic  allotments,  present  supports,  dirtnt 
payments,  50  percent;  lower  Bupp>orts  1  cent 
per  year  for  the  next  2  years,  then  ."^et 
supports  at  90  percent  of  the  average  market 
price;  lower  mill  subsidies,  50  percent. 


How  farmers  voted   by   size 

[Letters  refer  to  chart  above] 
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as  one  of  the  "Trucks  of  the  Month"  of  the 
February  1964,  Issue  of  Signs  of  the  Time« 

(p.  8©). 

^^  He  has  done  design  work  for  some  national 

sales  firms  which  manufacture  stationery  f<M- 

coUeges  and  universities  across  the  country 

^^      and  for  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Navy  poet 

exchanges.    All  of  this  Is  especially  designed 

I     for  the  branch  of  service,  tmlverslty  or  col- 

lege,  etc.    Also,  he  has  designed  some  phoso- 

graph    record    album    covers    and    has    done 

design  work  for  the  Columbia  Bowling  Ball 
Co. 
«        Through  the  years  that  he  has  been  mak- 
~    Ing  his  living  through  his  slgnwork  and  de- 
32     signing,  he  has  been  developing  his  fine  art 
talents    as   a   recreational   sideline.     He  has 
exhibited  his  paintings  at  major  exhibitions 
j^     in  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Califor- 
nia.   He  is  a  member  of  the  Artist  and  De- 
signers  Society  of  San  Antonio. 
^^— i^^^^— ^^  One  of  his  most  recent  activities  has  been 

a   series   of   portraits   and   lllustxatlona   slg- 

Miguel  A.  Tenez„  Artist  of  the  Southwest    ^^1^"^  lif**  °^  ^'td^^  President  John 
*  " F.   Kennedy.     Ten  of  these,  a   velvet,  and 

nine  charcoal   sketches  on  halftone  paper, 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  have  been  reproduced    In  black  and   white 

or  offset    printing   in    "The   John    F.   Kennedy 

UnK     U17NDV   R     rnN7Air7  ^^^*^     Scrapbook-      (copyright     1964). 

nun.  tlLNKI    D.  XMliLALLi.  which    he    and    some    associates    of    Hen- 

or  TEXAS  derson-Baln-Tellez  Enterprises  have  produce 

and  are  distributing. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15. 1965  ^^— ^^^— ^-^ 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  foremost  artists  of  Texas  and  the 
Southwest  Is  Miguel  A.  Tellez,  a  native 
of  my  hometown,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  His 
commercial  and  fine  art  talents  have 
been  known  for  several  years  in  San 
Antonio,  where  Mr.  Tellez  conducts  a 
successful  business,  and  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  State  of  Texas  as  well  as 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  California, 
where  he  has  exhibited  his  paintings. 
He  has  also  received  national  attention 
through  stories  about  him  in  magazines 
and  other  publications.  One  of  these, 
Sl;jns  of  the  Times,  carried  a  feature 
story  on  Mr.  Tellez  describing  his  activi- 
ties In  its  May  1964  issue.  With  unani- 
mous consent,  I  am  inserting  a  copy 
of  the  article  from  the  Signs  of  the 
Times,  entitled  "Signman  and  Portrait 
Painter": 

Sign  MAW  and  Portrait  Painter 

Among  sign  people  who  have  developed 
their  pictorial  talents  Into  the  field  of  por- 
trait painting  Is  Miguel  A.  Tellez,  Tellez  Signs. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

How  did  he  first  get  Into  the  sign  business 
and  also  get  Involved  in  portrait  i>aintlng? 
His  father,  Jose  Leon  Tellez,  was  a  pc^ular 
fine  art  painter  who  traveled  extensively  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  "He  taught 
me  everything  he  knew  about  lettermg,  por- 
traits, painting,  sketching  and  signs."  Miguel 
Toi'.ez  comments. 

In  1936,  Miguel  Tellez  did  some  work  fcx- 
s:cn  companies  In  the  San  Antonio  area,  but 
tlmt  was  a  time  of  economic  depression,  so 
tli.it  steady  employment  was  difficult  to 
i.i  intaln.  To  help  out  young  men  who  were 
h:\\  ing  such  difficulties,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  established  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  and  It  was  with  the  CCC  that  the 
aspiring  signman  and  artist  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  his  talents.  His  lettering, 
?'.?n  painting,  sketching  and  pictorial  abilities 
w  re  utilized  In  his  work  with  the  CCC  camp>s 
of  The  area. 

In  1951  he  established  Tellez  Signs,  featur- 
ing commercial  £irt,  label  designing,  screen 
process,  real  estate  signs,  outdoor  advertis- 
ing, truck  lettering,  window  and  wail  signs. 
A  truck  he  laid  out  and  which  he  lettered 
together  with  Bruce  A.  Kissinger  was  chosen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUIR  CALLAN 

or   NEBKASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
U.S.  fanner  faces  the  future,  he 
must  know  that  his  livelihood  and  his 
family's  depends  on  Increasing  the 
productiveness  of  his  farm  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  And  from  all  indica- 
tions, he  will  find  this  not  only  possible 
but  profitable. 

The  increases  in  production  and  eflB- 
ciency  in  the  use  of  farm  products 
which  have  contributed  to  our  farm 
problems  of  the  past  have  by  no  means 
reached  their  ultimate.  Reports  indi- 
cate that  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  fer- 
tilizer industry  which  has  marked  the 
Immediate  past  will  continue  and  inten- 
sify In  the  foreseeable  future.  This  will 
be  true  because  the  farmers  in  the  Mid- 
west have  not  nearly  reached  the  point 
of  diminishing  returns  in  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers, and  other  techniques  of  produc- 
tion will  continue  to  Improve. 

If,  as  is  entirely  possible,  farmers  In 
the  corn-producing  areas  increased  their 
use  of  fertilizer  by  two-tliirds,  they 
would  probably  increase  their  output  by 
one-third.  An  increase  of  this  percent- 
age In  the  production  of  corn  could  be 
done  with  a  cost  of  from  40  to  70  cents 
a  bushel,  which  Is  well  below  present 
prices. 

The  breeding  of  better  varieties  of 
corn  and  other  grains  will  continue  to 
improve  as  will  tilling  techniques,  irriga- 
tion practices,  and  farm  equipment 
design. 

It  is  estimated  that,  without  further 
reductions  in  corn  acreage,  production 


could  increase  by  30  percent  in  the  next 
5  to  10  years.  The  potential  for  increas- 
ing the  amoimts  of  harvested  grains 
other  than  com  are  of  smaller,  but  still 
significant,  magnitudes. 

Should  the  restrictions  on  com  acre- 
age be  lifted,  it  would  be  possible  to 
increase  production  by  60  percent  in  the 
next  decade  with  average  fertilizer  costs 
of  less  than  70  cents  a  bushel  The  total 
production  of  feed  grains  without  acre- 
age limitations  at  all  could  be  increased 
by  50  percent. 

I  believe  these  facts  further  point  up 
the  necessity  now.  and  In  the  future,  for 
soimd  agricultural  programs.  We  have 
not  yet  reached  the  end  of  the  road  in 
our  farm  problem. 


Who  Can  Pass  Stiff  Alabama  Voting  Test? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF  CAUrosmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16. 1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  we  all 
have  been  appalled  by  the  rec^it  Inci- 
dents of  brutality  and  murder  in  Uie 
State  of  Alabama  which  have  occurred 
as  Negro  Americans  in  that  State  at- 
tempt to  exercise  their  constitutional 
right  to  vote.  We  have  seen  pictures 
and  read  accoimts  of  how  these  citizens 
have  been  halted  on  the  streets  and 
beaten  down  as  they  try  to  reach  the 
courthouse  to  register  to  vote. 

Equally  shocking  and  unjust  is  the  ob- 
stacle they  face  once  they  get  there,  for 
the  State  of  Alabama  imposes  a  voting 
test  which  even  students  of  government 
have  difSculty  passing.  A  provocative 
comment  an  this  outrageous  test  ai>- 
peared  on  the  editorial  pages  of  one  of 
the  very  fine  newspapers  in  my  district, 
the  San  Fernando  VaJley  Sun.  on  Febru- 
ary 25.  1965.  A  copy  of  that  editorial 
follows : 
Who  Can  Pass  Stitf  Alabama  Votinc  Test? 

How  many  votes  must  a  person  receive  In 
order  to  become  President  if  the  election  Is 
decided  by  the  U.S.  House  ot  Representa- 
tives? 

Congress  passes  laws  regulating  eases 
which  are  Included  In  those  over  which  the 
United  States  has  •  •  •  Jurisdiction. 

The  Constitution  limits  the  size  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  •   •   •. 

An  appropriate  title  for  this  essay  on  the 
rights  of  man  might  properly  be  csUed  "How 
to  disenfranchise  99  percent  of  the  voters  of 
the  United  States." 

The  above  questions  are  no  joke,  neither  in 
conception  new  in  their  Machiavellian  appli- 
cation. They  are  samples  of  questions  asked 
prospective  voters  in  Alabama  by  registrars, 
whose  use  of  the  test  Is  so  deviously  suc- 
cessful that  an  estimated  96  percent  of  eligi- 
ble Negro  voters  in  that  Southern  State  are 
denied  a  basic  right  of  American  citizenship. 

The  evil  beauty  of  the  test  is  that  not  all 
of  the  questions  are  as  obscure  as  those  men- 
tioned. Southern  thoroughness  dictates  that 
a  few  easy  ones  be  thrown  In  the  hopper,  bo 
that  the  white  voters  can  pass  the  test. 
Which  questions  and  how  many  to  ask  a 
citizen  Is  left  to  the  discretion  of  th^reglstrar. 

Assuming  that  the  test  weare  appUed 
equally  to  aU  citizens,  how  many  Alabamans, 
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or  Califomlaus  for  that  matter,  could  pass 
It?  Not  very  many,  according  to  an  experi- 
ment conducted  by  an  authority  on  consti- 
tutional law. 

Michael  Ix>Ichle,  assistant  professor  of  po- 
litical science  at  UCLA,  gave  the  68-que6tlon 
exercise  to  36  upper  division  and  graduate 
political  science  students.  Each  of  the  three 
highest  scorers  missed  16 — 16  reasons  for 
denial   of   voting  by  the  State  of  Alabama. 


Computeriied  Typewriter  Leads  Schizoid 
Children  Toward  Normal  Life  by  Help- 
ing Them  To  Read 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8, 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the-REC- 
ORD  an  article  from  the  March  12,  1965, 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  which  de- 
scribes a  remarkable  computerized  type- 
writer which  has  been  used  to  improve 
the  condition  of  a  number  of  children 
who  have  suffered  from  an  extremely 
severe  form  of  childhood  schizophrenia. 

The  article  follows: 
Computerized    TvPEWRrrER    Leads    ScHizoro 

Children  Toward  Normal  Life  by  Helping 

Them  To  Read 

(By  Ronald  Sullivan) 

Cooperstown,  March  10. — A  computerized 
typewriter  has  been  credited  with  remarkable 
success  at  a  hospital  here  in  radically  Im- 
proving the  condition  of  several  children  suf- 
fering an  extremely  severe  form  of  childhood 
schizophrenia. 

No  one  has  fully  explained  or  accounted  for 
the  change  In  the  children's  condition.  No 
one  ever  mentions  the  word  cure.  Nor  does 
anyone  say  that  a  machine  has  succeeded 
where  psychiatry  apparently  has  not. 

All  that  Is  said  is  that  one  of  the  children, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  a  State  mental  institu- 
tion. Is  now  going  to  public  school  after  hav- 
ing been  given  up  as  a  hopeless  case  1  year 
ago.  Several  other  children  have  shown  simi- 
lar progress. 

What  has  particularly  amazed  a  number  of 
I>sychlatrists  Is  that  the  children's  Improve- 
ment occurred  without  psychotherapy;  only 
the  machine  was  involved. 

ICACHINE    ALMOST    HUMAN 

It  Is  almost  as  much  human  as  It  Is  ma- 
chine. It  talks.  It  listens,  It  responds  to  be- 
ing touched,  it  makes  pictures  or  charts,  It 
comments  and  explains,  it  gives  information 
and  can  be  set  up  to  do  all  this  in  any  order. 

In  short,  the  machine  attempts  to  combine 
In  a  sort  of  sclence-flction  instrument  all 
the  Isest  of  two  worlds — human  and  maxjblne. 
It  is  called  an  Edison  Responsive  Environ- 
ment Learning  Systom.  It  is  an  extremely 
sophisticated  "talking"  typewriter  (a  cross 
between  an  analog,  and  digital  computer) 
that  can  teach  children  how  to  read  and 
write. 

The  Instrument  has  been  used  successfully 
In  teaching  5-year-old  kindergarten  children 
how  to  read  after  only  30  hours  at  the  type- 
writer over  a  5-month  period,  without  any 
formal  instruction  from  teachers. 

HOW    IT    WORKS 

The  computerized  typewriter  allows  Its 
user  to  explore  freely.  It  has  Infinite  pa- 
tience. There  are  no  punishments  when  a 
wrong  key  Is  punched.     There  Is  no  compe- 


tition. It  has  Inflexible  logic.  It  never  var- 
ies.    It  never,  never  makes  a  mistake. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  computer  about 
the  size  of  a  small,  upright  piano  with  a  type- 
writer keyboard  in  front.  It  has  a  speaker 
and  a  frame  above  the  typewriter  for  printed 
matter. 

The  first  thing  a  child  does  is  press  one  of 
the  standard  typewriter  keys.  This  prints  the 
character  in  large  type.  At  the  same  time,  a 
soft  voice  automatically  identifies  it  through 
the  speaker. 

The  computer-  can  be  programed  vocally 
and  visiially,  or«>th  together.  When  a  letter 
Is  selected  by-^iworded  voice,  all  the  remain- 
ing keys  are  rocked.  The  machine  waits  in- 
definitely while  the  child  punches  away  until 
the  right  key  Is  hit  before  it  calls  automat- 
ically for  the  next  one. 

Then  letters  lead  to  wcrds  and  words  to 
sentences.      Sentences    lead    to   stories. 

IN   RURAL    HOSPITAL 

The  machine  was  conceived  by  Dr.  Omar 
Khayyam  Moore,  a  behavioral  scientist  and 
a  professor  of  psychology  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, and  developed  by  Richard  Kobler  of 
the  Thomas  A.  Edison  Laboratory,  West 
Orange,  N.J. 

It  was  installed  here  inside  a  soundproof 
booth  at  the  Mary  Imogene  Basset t  Hospital, 
long  considered  one  of  tlie  best  rural  hospi- 
tals in  the  country. 

The  two  persons  who  are  responsible  for 
getting  it  here  are  two  staff  members.  Dr. 
T.  Campbell  Goodwin,  head  of  pediatrics, 
and  his  wife,  Mary,  who  also  is  a  pediatrician. 

A  number  of  the  children  who  have  used 
the  machine  since  it  was  Installed  a  year  ago 
have  been  diagnosed  as  Buffering  from  au- 
tism, a  baffling  and  distressing  form  of  child- 
hood schizophrenia  that  thus  far  has  defied 
any  kind  of  psychiatric  treatment.  There  is 
no  known  cause  or  cure. 

Autism  is  generally  described  as  a  severe 
emotional  disturbance  marked  by  such  pro- 
nounced symptoms  as  profound  withdrawal, 
mutism,  strange  language  behavior,  uncon- 
trolled weeping  and  rage,  violent  tantrums, 
wild  fear,  trancelike  fixations  of  inanimate 
objects,  animallike  behavior  and  several 
patterns  associated  with  mental  retardation. 

Dr.  Mary  Goodwin  is  a  handsome  woman, 
who,  with  her  husband,  has  been  fighting  for 
nearly  20  years  to  improve  rural  treatment 
facilities  for  handicapped  and  retarded  chil- 
dren. 

Although  she  believes  lihat  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  autistic  children  has  been 
extraordinary,  she  is  extremely  wary  of  draw- 
ing any  medical  or  psychological  conclusions 
from  her  success. 

With  the  winter  hills  south  of  Otsego  Lake 
behind  her.  she  said  the  other  day:  "AH  I 
can  tell  is  what  I  have  seen.  We're  not  sure 
what  has  happened.  We  have  a  vag\ie  idea, 
a  guess.  We  do  loiow  what  these  children 
were  like  when  they  began  coming  here  last 
year.  We  do  know  what  they  are  like  now. 
The  important  thing  is  that  this  be  followed 
up." 

Dr.  Goodwin  has  been  specializing  in  re- 
medial reading  and  therapy  for  handicapped 
children  in  a  special  wing  developed  in  the 
rear  of  Bassett  Hall,  a  large.  Tudor  building 
near  the  hospital  that  used  to  be  a  nurses' 
home. 

She  first  learned  of  Dr.  Moore's  work  with 
the  machine  In  1961  when  he  was  on  the 
faculty  of  Yale  University.  At  Hamden  Hall 
Day  School  near  New  Haven,  Dr.  Moore  dem- 
onstrated that  very  young  children,  when 
placed  In  a  "responsive  environment,"  were 
capable  of  extraordinary  degrees  of  reasoning. 

AVOIDS    MISTAKES 

Many  times,  this  capacity  seems  to  break 
down  in  adult  communioatlon  with  a  small 
child.  Thus,  Dr.  Moore  conceived  of  a 
machine  and  an  environment  that  could  not 
make  the  mistakes  adults  did  when  dealing 
with  children. 

With    her   husband's   encouragement   and 


with  funds  made  available  by  the  hospitals, 
Dr.  Goodwin  purchased  a  machine  for 
$30,000  a  year  ago  February.  She  reasoned 
that  If  it  helped  bright  children.  It  might 
very  weU  help  handicapped  and  retarded 
children,  too. 

But  she  also  had  another  Idea.  She  h  d 
noted  that  one  symptom  of  autistic  chlldr'  n 
Is  a  highly  abnormal  preoccupation  with  jy;- 
anlmate  objects,  particularly  with  anything 
mechanical.  She  thought  that  this  pre- 
occupation might  be  exploited  with  a 
machine. 

The  first  autistic  child  to  use  the  machine 
was  a  highly  unmanageable,  6-year-old  b  y 
who  had  never  communicated  with  anyo;  e. 
including  his  family. 

He  was  frightened,  unkempt,  wild,  and 
occasionally  vicious.  He  was  so  disturb,  ci 
that  several  psychiatrists  had  given  up  r,;y 
hope  for  him  and  advised  that  he  be  sent  to 
a  State  mental  hospital. 

The  boy  had  never  spoken  to  anyone  ic.d 
he  never  had  been  to  school.  Neverthelc.-^s. 
when  Dr.  Goodwin  placed  him  Inside  t!,e 
small  room  with  the  typewriter  last  May.  iie 
gingerly  approached  it  and  began  to  peck  om 
a  Jumble  of  commercial  brand  names  advf  r- 
tised  on  television. 

He  has  since  used  the  typewriter  neariy 
three  times  a  week.  Gradually  he  has  benun 
to  respond.  Robert  D.  Seaver,  a  forriicr 
teacher  with  five  children  of  his  own  rrid 
who  now  works  with  Dr.  Goodwin,  said: 

"The  boy  sees  me  now.  He  never  did  be- 
fore. He  responds  to  me.  He  responds  to 
others.  We  know  he  Is  far  from  cured.  B.it 
his  parents  are  now  thinking  in  terms  of 
school  for  him  Instead  of  custodial  care  bv 
the  State." 

Mr.  Seaver  described  another  l>oy  who  v  .  5 
6  years  old  like  the  first  and  who  likewi  e 
was  diagnosed  as  autistic.  He  had  been  re- 
moved from  kindergarten  because  he  hid 
become  a  menace  to  himself  and  to  oi.'ier 
children.  He  was  extremely  disturbed  n.r.d 
his  condition  was  getting  worse  when  he  be- 
gan using  the  machine. 

Now,  after  nearly  a  year  with  the  type- 
writer, he  is  back  in  school. 

A    BOY'S    PROGRESS 

Another  boy  who  was  nine  could  ci.ly 
make  Infantile  sounds  when  he  be..in 
punching  out  gibberish  on  the  machine  1;  st 
April.  Now  he  can  read  sentences.  He 
speaks,  plays,  and  continues  to  make  pr.  ^r;- 
ress.  He  had  been  considered  a  vtrtu  ily 
hopeless  case. 

A  small  group  of  boys  were  taken  froiv;  a 
State  mental  institution  last  summer  .nd 
began  using  their  arms,  elbows,  and  ni  ses 
on  the  machine.  They  were  considered  r^  p- 
resentative  of  tiie  most  severely  disturbt<l  in 
their  institutions. 

One  was  a  14-year-old  who  had  not  spck' >n 
since  he  was  3  or  4  years  old.  Despite  in- 
tensive psychiatric  care  and  extensive  psy- 
chotherapy, he  had  deteriorated  to  the  print 
of  being  catatonic. 

By  last  November,  the  boy  had  begun  to 
Initiate  simple  activities,  express  hin.ieU 
vocally  where  he  had  only  made  infai.tile 
expressions  before.  He  can  now  pronounce 
and  write  his  name. 

Other  children  made  similar  advances 

All  the  while.  Dr.  Goodwin  and  her  s-all 
became  tantalized  with  the  progress  they  ^a* 
even  though  they  could  not  explain  it.  1  bey 
guardedly  and  tentatively  attribute  it  to  the 
fact  that  the  machine  has  removed  the  - vi- 
man  factor  in  communications. 

UNLOCKING    THE    MIND 

Dr.  Campbell  Goodwin  speculates  tlia".  ibe 
machine  was  able  to  bring  the  autistic  ibil- 
dren  to  respond  because  it  eliminated  :ni- 
mans  as  communication  factors.  Once  ;bc 
children  were  able  to  communicate,  some- 
thing seemed  to  unlock  in  their  minds.  .  p- 
parently  enabling  them  to  carry  out  fur-.er. 
normal  mental  activities  that  had  el v:. led 
them  earlier. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
promising  young  man  from  my  district 
won  the  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  con- 
test in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  winning  speech 
of  Lonnie  Paul  LeBlanc  of  Jackson,  a 
student  at  St.  Joseph  High  School.  It 
follows : 

The  Ch.\llenge  of  Citizenship 

(By  Lonnie  Paul  LeBlanc,  Jacicson,  Miss.) 

.\dlai  Stevenson  once  said  that  no  govern- 
ment can  be  stronger,  more  inflexibly  com- 
nntted,  or  wiser  than  its  people.  We  are  the 
people,  you  and  I;  and  we  must  he  strong, 
wise,  and  committed  if  our  country  is  to  sur- 
vive. Neither  the  city  nor  the  world  can  be 
t'rong  If  we  are  not.  Mr.  Stevenson  spoke 
o:  the  role  of  the  individual.  He  spoke  not 
of  the  goal  of  government  but  of  the  chal- 
lenge of  citizenship. 

Civic  challenge  is  something  that  con- 
fronts each  of  us  during  ovu  lives.  It  may 
come  as  a  campaign  to  have  the  leaves  re- 
moved from  Maple  Street,  or  it  may  arise  as 
a  controversy  over  a  proposed  $20  million  air 
terminal.  Whatever  the  challenge,  we  must 
lace  it  squarely  without  flinching.     We  must 

I  ice  it  as  men,  not  half-men  whom  society 
c.ists  aside.  We  cannot  habitually  grumble 
in  our  beards,  when  with  a  little  positive 
action  we  could  correct  problems  we  feel 
exist. 

Each  of  us.  it  seems,  is  the  best  dinner 
x.\h\e  politician  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
iooal  barber  and  his  customer  find  the  solu- 
t.on  to  a  current  world  crisis,  yet  neither  of 
tbese  men  will  take  the  time  to  head  a  cam- 
raign  to  halt  pollution  of  the  local  reservoir. 
.\  community  may  lack  water  hydrants  for 
emergency  use;  but  instead  of  bringing  this 
U)  the  attention  of  the  city  officials,  the  citi- 
i-ens  argue  with  one  another  as  to  who  will 
do  what  in  case  of  fire. 

We  detest  nuclear  war,  yet  we  dare  our 
Government  to  negotiate  peace  with  anyone. 
We  ask,  "Why  Is  that  crooked  politician  hold- 
ing office?"  but  we  don't  have  enough  In- 
itiative to  vote  the  scoundrel  out  and  put  a 
man  of  integrity  in  his  place. 

Shall  we  continue  to  whimper  and  pout 
in  our  little  cell  of  egotism,  or  will  we  stand 
:;nd  be  counted  among  those  willing  to  help 
better  ourselves  and  our  world  community? 
V.'iien  we  fail  to  stand  firm  and  speak  out  for 
ri>_'ht  against  wrong,  we  show  our  weakness. 
I:  we  are  aware  of  the  problem  but  never 
c  i:icerned  with  it,  if  we  fall  to  call  the  shots 

II  rectify  it,  then  we  prove  how  dormant  the 
t^'-ed  of  citizenship  lies  within  us. 

This  is  our  challenge:  to  t)ecome  aware  of 
a;;d  concerned  with  our  society;  as  -Adlai 
Sevenson  puts  it — to  be  strong,  wise,  and 
c  inunitted.  Since  we  have  the  power  to 
tbink,  to  reason,  and  to  improve  ourselves. 
A-e  have  an  advantage,  a  superiority  over  all 
c;od's  creatures. 

That  12-year-old  who  assembles  model  ajr- 
cr.tft  may  one  day  pilot  a  rocket  to  Mars.  Or 
'b.at  yoimg  freshman  who  delights  in  hia 
s:  Jdy  of  civics,  may  help  bring  prosperity  to 
'  nderdeveloped  nations  of  the  world.  Yes, 
"^e  advantages  are  there  for  all  of  us,  but 
'  .ey  will  never  benefit  us  if  we  do  not  exer- 
cise the  privilege  of  using  them. 

.^nd  we  do  have  a  right  to  use  these  prlvl- 
l>-.:es.  Every  Individual  possesses  an  In- 
berent  dignity.  This  personal  dignity  has 
been    acknowledged    by    civic-minded    men 


throughout  the  ages  of  history,  men  who 
fought  to  preswe  that  dignity  and  thereby 
maintain  man's  unalienable  rights.  Our 
rights  as  mem,  however,  will  only  exist  as 
long  as  we  jn-oflt  by  our  advantages.  If  our 
p>oeltlve  action  falters  in  a  given  situation.  If 
our  rights  become  commonplace  to  us,  to  the 
point  where  we  Ignore  them,  then  we  have 
already  begun  the  Journey  down  the  short 
road  to  decay  and  finally  extinction. 

Our  first  duty  then  is  to  become  conscious 
of  and  concerned  with  these  rights  so  as  to 
Improve  ourselves,  for  then  only  can  we  hope 
to  become  aware  of  and  concerned  with  the 
Improvement  of  others  In  society.  I  must 
respect  myself.  Once  I  have  gained  respect 
of  myself,  I  can  respect  my  family,  my  fellow 
man,  and  my  country. 

What  is  civic  challenge?  To  accept  ones 
duties,  thereby  maintaining  the  inherent 
dignity  of  society  and  the  self-determination 
of  the  whole  world.  To  tise  the  advantages, 
to  exercise  the  rights — In  the  words  of  the 
late  John  F.  Kennedy,  to  ask  not  what  our 
country  can  do  for  us  but  to  ask  what  we  can 
do  for  oiu"  country.  This  Is  the  real  challenge 
of  citizenship. 


Clean  Air  Campaign 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  MUIiTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  broadcast  by  sta- 
tion WINS  in  New  York  on  February  16 
and  17, 1965. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  disgraceful  and 
dangerous  situation  can  be  dealt  with 
constructively  by  New  York  City's  ad- 
ministration in  the  near  future. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Clean  Air  Campaign 
(By  Joel  Chaseman,  WINS  general  manager) 

New  York  City  dwellers  made  5,000  more 
complaints  about  dirty  air  In  1964  than  they 
did  In  1963.  Air  Pollution  Control  Commis- 
sioner Arthur  J.  Benline  says  this  means 
we  are  aware  of  the  city's  dirty  air,  but  still 
have  not  gotten  excited  enough  to  do  any- 
thing about  It. 

The  commissioner  warns  that,  until  the 
city  puts  up  money  for  enough  field  inspec- 
tors and  additional  dirty  air  testing  equip- 
ment, the  air  New  Yorkers  breathe  may  get 
worse  before  It  gets  better. 

Can  you  Imagine  what  60  tons  of  soot  looks 
like?  Every  month  last  year  60  tons  of  soot 
fell  on  the  average  square  mile  of  New  York 
City  •  •  •  60  tons  per  square  mile  per 
month.  No  expert  knows  what  kind  of  last- 
ing harm  this  does  to  the  human  body,  espe- 
cially young,  growing  ones. 

We  at  WINS  continue  to  be  seriously  con- 
cerned with  this  menace,  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  recommend  ways  to  deal  with  It. 
In  addition,  beginning  this  week,  we  will 
broadcast  the  official  Air  Pollution  Control 
Index  five  times  each  day  so  you  wUl  know 
Just  how  dirty  the  air  is  on  any  given  day. 

We  hope  this  helps  you  Judge  for  yourself 
the  problem  faced  by  Commissioner  Ben- 
line  and  his  Inspectors.  The  polluted,  filthy 
air  over  New  York  last  year  dropped  an  aver- 
age of  60  tons  of  soot  every  month  on  every 
square  mile  of  the  city — eight  times  the 
weight  of  an  average  family — every  day  of 
the  year.  It  takes  money,  men,  and  material 
to  end  this  deadly  rain.  Only  with  your 
help  will  the  Job  be  done. 

Thank  you. 


The  Need  for  Voting  Rights  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARES 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
right  of  a  citizen  to  vote,  when  qualified, 
lies  at  the  very  heart  and  core  of  all 
civil  rights  issues.  Honest,  intelligent 
American  citizens  may,  and  frequently 
do,  disagree  on  the  extent  to  which  leg- 
islation should  affect  property  rights 
while  providing  equality  of  opportunity. 
But  there  should  be  no  disagreement 
concerning  the  right  of  every  qualified 
American  citizen  to  vote. 

Recent  events  in  Selma.  Ala.,  show 
clearly  that  as  long  as  one  segment  of 
our  population  is  constantly  denied 
their  constitutional  right  to  vote,  racial 
strife  in  this  Nation  will  continue. 

The  15th  amendment,  which  was 
adopted  in  1870,  provides  that  the  right 
of  American  citizens  to  vote  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  any  State  because  of  race  or 
color.  It  further  states  that  Congress 
shall  have  the  power  to  enforce  this  pro- 
vision "by  appropriate  l^islatlon." 

We  now  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
move the  fundamental  cause  of  the  civil 
rights  conflict.  That  cause  is  denying 
qualified  citizens  the  right  to  vote,  which 
is  a  basic  civil  right  in  any  democracy. 

Once  all  Americans.  Negro  and  white, 
are  assured  of  this  right,  the  way  will  be 
open  to  a  peaceful  and  orderly  resolution 
of  the  civil  rights  issue.  When  the  bal- 
lot box  is  open  to  everyone,  grievances 
can  be  registered  there. 

I  think  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans realize  the  necessity  for  voting 
rights  legislation.  In  this  connection. 
I  would  Uke  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  fellow  Members  a  recent  editorial 
from  the  Centerville  loweglan  of  Cen- 
terville,  Iowa.  The  editorial  wisely  warns 
against  extremism  in  a  highly  emotional 
situation  and,  in  the  days  and  weeks 
ahead,  I  hope  all  Americans  will  remem- 
ber the  need  for  moderation  and 
restraint. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
hereby  include  the  editorial : 
Negro  Rights 

No  true-blooded  American  can  approve  of 
Governor  Wallace,  of  Alabama,  and  his 
strongarm  tactics.  The  Selma  beatings  are 
neither  American  nor  Just. 

The  Negro  citizen  Is  entitled  to  vote,  and 
eventually,  he  will  vin  that  right.  It  may 
be  a  long,  tedious,  and  occasionally  bloody 
road  but  it  is  an  Inherent  citizenship  right. 

The  Negro  is  In  a  revolutionary  upheaval 
In  this  country.  He  feels  oppressed  and  Is 
desperately  searching  for  his  freedom  and 
full  rights. 

The  big  danger,  of  course,  is  that  in  a 
period  of  unrest  like  this  the  hotheads  take 
charge.  That  Is  often  the  case.  The  hot- 
heads may  not  accomplish  much,  but  a  lot 
of  unpleasant  violence  can  result. 

We  like  the  approach  taken  by  I>r.  Iilartln 
Luther  King.  He  Is  persLstent.  To  a  point 
he  Is  unyielding.  He  has  a  certain  firmness, 
yet  he  avoids  violence  and  Ill-considered 
actions. 

In  the  end  the  Negro  will  gain  his  rights 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  right  is  on  hia 
side. 
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ImproTing  the  Nation's  Balance  of 
Payments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  cAUro&NiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3, 1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cat- 
erpillar Tractor  Co.,  which  originated 
in  San  Leandro,  Calif.,  and  has  its  cor- 
porate ofiQces  there,  has  made  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  economy  of  this 
country  by  causing  a  flow  of  gold  into  the 
United  States. 

I  am  very  happy  to  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  copy  of  a  re- 
lease made  by  President  William  Blackie, 
of  CaterpUlar,  which  shows  what  this 
contribution  has  been  and  demonstrates 
CatenJillar's  cooperation  with  President 
Johnson  in  stemming  the  outflow  of  gold 
from  this  country: 

Imphovinc  the  Nation's  Balance  or 
Payments 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  contributed  $373 
million  to  the  flow  of  International  payments 
Into  the  United  States  in  1964,  President 
William  Blaclcie  said  today. 

The  company  will  exert  every  effort  to 
cooperate  with  President  Johnson  In  his 
goal  of  Improving  the  Nation's  bciIanc«Jof 
payments  In  1965,  he  said. 

Mr.  Blackie  reported  that  Caterpillar's  n^t 
contribution  toward  a  favorable  balance  of 
payments  for  the  10  years  1955-64,  was  $2.6 
billion.  He  said  the  company's  contribution 
will  continue  to  increase  as  its  exports  in- 
crease, and  as  Its  foreign  investments  mature 
and  become  more  profitable. 

The  complete  statement  follows: 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  Is  cooperating  with 
the  Federal  Government  In  its  request  for 
voluntary  cooperation  from  industrial  Anns 
that  have  substantial  Investments  abroad  or 
*  that  export  large  amounts  of  product  from 
the  United  States. 

In  XtaiB  effort,  the  Government  seeks  to 
have  such  firms  Improve  their  net  con- 
tributions to  A  more  favorable  balance  of 
payments. 

CaterpUlar  already  Is  one  of  the  Nation's 
major  net  contributors  to  this  cause.  For 
the  10  years  1955-64,  its  net  contribution 
to  the  flow  of  international  payments  Into 
the  United  States  was  $2.6  billion.  For  1964 
alone.  Its  net  contribution  was  $373  mllliorL 

Caterpillar's  contribution  will  continue  to 
Increase  as  the  parent  company's  exports 
Increase  and  as  its  foreign  investments  ma- 
ture and  become  more  profitable. 

Caterpillar's  foreign  manufacturing  sub- 
Eidiaries  obtain  frcKn  its  U.S.  plants  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  components  for  assembly 
into  machines  and  engines  produced  abroad. 
As  a  result,  these  foreign  investments  con- 
tribute materially  and  directly  to  an  Increase 
in  exports  from  the  United  States. 

Purthermore.  its  exports  of  finished  ma- 
chines and  parts  have  increased  to  those 
countries  in  which  Caterpillar  has  made  In- 
vestments. None  of  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies man\ifactiu-es  the  complete  line  of 
CaterpUlar  products  but  they  actively  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  the  complete  line  and  their 
presence  within  the  host  coimtries  has  pro- 
duced Important  Increases  in  exports  of  U.S.- 
manufactured  products  to  those  countries. 

Despite  the  very  substantial  contribution 
ah-eady  being  made  by   CaterpUlar  toward 


improvement  of  the  balance  of  payments,  tt 
is  finding  new  ways  to  help  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment solve  one  of  its  most  serious  problems. 
For  1965,  the  company  wUl  exert  every 
effort  to  meet  the  President's  goal  of  an 
increase  of  about  20  percent  in  its  net  con- 
tribution— the  excess  of  exports,  dividends, 
and  license  fees  over  such  oversea  invest- 
ment as  may  be  required  to  preserve  and 
expand  a  fully  competitive  position. 


Accomplishments  of  die  United  States 
Information  Agency 


An  Equal  Voice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  the  House  of  Representatives  today 
considers  legislation  relating   to  equsJ 
representation,  I  Include  a  recent  edi- 
torial on  this  vital  matter  In  the  Record  : 
[Prom  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)   Post, 
Mar.  3,  1935] 
An  Equal  Voice 

The  consciences  of  somt  legislators — both 
State  and  national — come  alive  only  when 
stimulated  by  court  orders. 

Under  this  stimulus,  the  U.S.  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  last  week  approved  a  bill 
that  would  require  congreasionai  districts  to 
be  equal  In  population,  comp>act,  and  com- 
posed of  contiguovis  territory. 

It  is  proposed  that  no  congressional  dis- 
trict In  any  State  be  allowed  to  have  a  pop- 
ulation varying  more  than  12.5  percent  from 
the  average  popxUation  of  ail  the  districts  In 
the  State. 

The  bill  Is  aimed  at  States  with  fantastic- 
ally-shaped, gerrymandered  ditsrlcts;  and 
those  which  have  wide  variations  In  district 
populations,  thus  giving  extra  weight  to  some 
votes,  usually  in  rxiral  area*. 

Florida  is  one  of  the  latter — one  of  the 
worst  of  the  latter.  In  fact. 

If  States  were  actually  limited  to  a  varia- 
tion of  12.5  percent  from  average  in  their 
U.S.  House  districts,  the  current  districts  of 
35  States  would  be  Ulegal. 

Florida  Is  one  of  four  States  In  the  Union 
having  more  than  s  60-percent  variation — 
the  Sixth  District,  of  which  Palm  Beach 
County  Is  a  part,  varies  by  60.3  percent. 
This  district  has  more  than  twice  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Ninth  District  in  north  Florida, 

It  was  the  1961  l^lslature  which  perpe- 
trated this  political  mayhem  on  Florida.  It 
was  argued  by  proponents  that  "popula- 
tion certainly  Is  a  factor  la  redistrictlng,  but 
It  Is  not  the  only  factor.  Other  factors  In- 
clude the  number  of  governmental  units  such 
as  county  conunissions  and  the  number  of 
cities  with  which  the  Cojigressman  has  to 
deal." 

The  argument  does  not  hold  water.  Con- 
gressional seats  are  allocated  to  the  States 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  population,  and  there 
is  no  reason  other  than  political  expediency 
why  they  should  not  be  allocated  within  the 
States  on  the  same  basis. 

Basic  theory  is  that  every  citizen  shall  have 
an  equal  voice  In  his  government.  This  is  an 
Ideal  never  completely  achieved,  but  It  could 
be  nearly  so  if  an  honest  effort  were  made. 

House  bUl  970.  which  would  make  fair 
representation  In  Congreas  a  legal  require- 
ment, should  be  passed  and  strictly  en- 
forced. , 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLOamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  the  work  of  individuals  or  orga- 
nizations becomes  known  to  the  public 
only  when  there  is  criticism  of  that  work. 
Reports  of  solid,  professional  accom- 
plishment would  appear,  unfortunately, 
to  be  less  newsworthy  than  the  oc- 
casional mistake.  For  that  reason,  I  was 
particularly  pleased  to  note  that  a  Miami 
Herald  editorial  of  Saturday,  March  6, 
took  the  time  and  space  to  praise  the 
accomplishments  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

I  am  also  pleased  about  my  hometown 
newspaper's  findings  since  they  confirm 
my  judgment  of  that  Agency's  work. 
During  the  past  few  years  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizations 
and  Movements,  of  which  I  am  honored 
to  be  the  Chainnan,  has  conducted  hear- 
ings and  research  into  the  Ideological 
and  psychological  aspects  of  this  Na- 
tion's formulation  and  execution  of  for- 
eign policy.  While  there  is  much  more 
our  country  should  be  doing  in  this  area, 
I  have  been  continually  impressed  with 
the  caliber  and  impact  of  USIA's  work. 

On  March  4,  the  widely  read  and  re- 
spected international  daily,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  carried  a  story  on 
USIA's  impact  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  A  sxirvey  conducted  by  the  Moni- 
tor found  this  organization  to  be  more 
effective  than  Is  generally  known, 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  Miami 
Herald  editorial  and  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  story  on  USIA,  which 
follow : 

[Prom  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  Mar.  6,  1965] 
FYI,  THX  USIA  Is  OK 

Indonesia's  message  to  Washington  finally 
got  through.  And  so  the  United  States  will 
close  its  libraries  and  reading  rooms  tliere 
and  halt  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  IrLform.-"- 
tlon  Service. 

It  is  hoped,  although  it  Lb  not  assumed, 
that  the  pipeline  of  foreign  aid  will  be  cut 
off  as  promptly.  If  the  Sukarno  dictatorship 
wants  neither  our  information  nor  our  cl>)!- 
lars,  let  it  wend  its  way  to  whatever  Red  l.ell 
it  wishes. 

Due  historic  note  ought  to  be  taken,  how- 
ever, of  the  circumstances.  It  Is  to  the  credit 
of  the  USIS  (known  at  home  as  the  USIA— A 
for  Agency)  rather  than  to  its  disgrace  tliat 
the  mob  said  it  with  stones. 

Some  critics  of  the  USIA  would  havr  It 
Otherwise.  The  Agency  is  denounced  a-s  a 
tax-eater,  when  in  fact  its  budget  has  rL^en 
by  only  half  in  the  last  decade.  Its  bee  li- 
nings more  than  20  years  ago  were  humble 
and  tentative. 

It  is  charged  also  with  falling  to  Indace 
foreigners  to  love  us.  The  fact  Is  that  in 
Indonesia  and  other  inclpent  areas  of  com- 
munism It  has  gotten  under  the  skin  of  the 
political  mobsters.  For  its  purpose,  as  a 
former  Director  once  defined  it,  Is  to  "keep 
the  world  honestly  informed."     Of  cou.-se, 


:iie  truth  that  Indonesia  got  was  the  kind 
\\\.\t,  hurt. 

Under  a  law  which  seems  unfair  to  the 
UrflA  but  which  wisely  keeps  it  out  of  do- 
mestic controversy,  the  Agency  cannot  de- 
:"e:id  itself  at  home. 

Thus  its  good  worlcs,  which  we  have  ob- 
served in  quantity,  are  largely  iinknown 
t.i  the  American  public. 

The  USIA  mans  239  p>06ts  in  106  coun- 
tries. It  supports  more  than  150  "bination- 
al  ■  centers,  which  means  it  is  working  with 
the  cooperation  of  friendly  governments — a 
fact  drowned  In  the  sound  of  breaking  glass 
e:-e\vhere.  It  sponsors  thousands  of  over- 
sea radio  and  TV  broadcasts.  It  files  10,000 
w.irds  a  day  to  newspapers.  It  distributes 
s..!ne  8  million  books  a  year  in  many  lan- 
c'.i.iges. 

Ill  some  Instances  there  has  been  compe- 
tition with  private  means  of  information  but 
tnis  is  a  minor  imperfection.  The  USIA  ef- 
fort is,  quite  frankly,  the  projection  of  U.S. 
propaganda,  but  in  the  best  sense. 

In  the  world  of  today  this  is  an  indis- 
pensable enterprise  at  which  other  nations 
m  ike  a  far  greater  exertion. 

The  USIA  Is  supported  by  an  appropria- 
tion roughly  the  size  of  what  It  takes  to 
build  and  arm  one  combat  Polaris  submar- 
ine. 

This  is  a  small  sum  in  a  war  which  mus- 
ttTS  the  pen  as  well  as  the  sword.  In  our 
view  it  is  a  t>argain. 


irrom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Mar.  4,  19651 
How  Well  Does  USIS  Do  Job? 
(Note. — The  U.S.  Information  Service — 
USIS— speaks  to  the  world  for  America  and 
Its  policies.  It  attempts  to  project  a 
rounded  view  of  the  United  States.  A  survey 
by  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  finds  that 
USIS  is  more  effective  than  is  generally 
known.  But  the  problems  of  USIS  posts 
are  many.  Libraries  are  sometimes  targets 
for  angry  protests  against  American  foreign 
poiicy.  USIS  programs  do  not  always  fit 
the  needs  of  local  conditions.  Monitor  cor- 
re.-pondents  here  discuss  the  impact  of  USIS 
m  vaj-ious  parts  of  the  world.) 

Explaining  America  to  the  world — this  is 
the  job  of  the  U.S.  Information  Service. 

How  well  is  it  doing  it? 

Is  the  USIS  putting  across  America's  mes- 
suL-e  to  the  Pakistani,  the  Nigerian,  the  Tu- 
nisian? 

These  questions  were  put  to  Monitor  cor- 
respondents around  the  world.  Tlieir  con- 
c'.'.'..';ion  is  this: 

On  balance,  USIS  activities  are  making  a 
good  impact.  They  have  notable  successes 
to  :heir  credit  in  many  areas. 

But  local  reaction  to  USIS  activities  varies 
w.dely. 

In  the  Malaj"sian  capital  of  Kuala  Lumpur, 
ftr  instance,  a  Chinese  crowd  a  few  weeks 
.'.?  '  hurled  a  bicycle  through  the  USIS  11- 
br.ry  window.  Then  it  screamed  "Yankees, 
P''  iionie."' 

■^'-ich  scenes  are  enacted  in  other  capitals, 
X"  ■  where  the  plate  glass  windows  of  the 
A'.rerican  libraries  offer  targets  for  demon- 
.-■;■,  tors. 

ELECTION    FOLLOWED 

et  in  the  USIS  auditorium  in  Saigon  last 
niber.  Vietnamese  sat  engrossed,  shoul- 

lo  shoulder  with  Americans,  as  the  pres- 
ntial  election  results  poured  in.  The 
w  was  a  liuge  success  as  an  American 
oas,sy  ofHciai  interpreted  tlie  mysteries  of 
>^ican  politics. 

':;e  problem  which  confronts  USIS  officials 
•X.'iia  is  that  they  do  not  always  have  an 
.'.y    Salable    product.      American    foreign 

cies  are  not  always  liked. 

iiited  States  nonrecognition  of  Com- 
:ust   China,   for  example,   has  met  with 

e  enthusiasm  among  many  Asians. 
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But  in  the  underdeveloped  landB  al  Africa, 
where  there  \e  yearning  for  knowledge  and 
limited  facilltlea  for  study.  USIS  Ubraries 
are  crowded  with  Africans  poring  over  news- 
papers and  books.  Tllma  and  lectures  are 
well  attended. 

Other  countries,  including  Communist 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  maintain  simi- 
lar services  abroad,  but  the  USIS  programs 
usually  are  the  largest  and  most  used. 

SLTIVEY   CONDUCTED 

The  USIS  conducted  a  survey  among  Swazi- 
land higli  Fchool  students  recently  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  its  program.  The  students 
had  been  exposed  to  tlie  usual  USIS  fare. 

There  was  some  confusion  in  the  replies. 
Some  students  mixed  up  socialism  and  de- 
mocracy. But  the  survey  showed  some  basic 
understanding  of  the  United  States. 

In  Latin  America.  USIS  centers  are  reach- 
ing a  wider  spectrum  pf  social  classes.  Stu- 
dent exchanges  and  lending  libraries  are  un- 
dercutting Communist  influences.  English- 
teaching  centers  are  growing  in  pwpularity  in 
the  cities  and  rural  areas. 

Here  again  there  are  harassing  problems 
for  USIS  personnel.  They  stem  primarily 
from  nationalist  distrust  of  U.S.  motives. 

Says  one  correspondent  in  Brazil: 

"My  estimate  is  that  the  hardest  nut  to 
crack  is  the  widespread  conviction  among 
nationalist.  non-Communist  circles  here 
from  archbishops  down  that  BrazU  suffers 
exploitation  from  American  business  inter- 
ests.'' 

FAR    EAST 

Hong  Kong — The  trivimphs  and  failures  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Service  in  the  Far  East 
are  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  two  vignettes. 

The  setting  for  both  is  Djakarta,  capital  of 
Indonesia. 

Scene  of  the  first  is  a  pleasant  street  where 
stands  the  American  library  operated  by 
USIS.  Suddenly  a  marching  mob,  thought  to 
be  heading  for  the  American  Embassy  In  an- 
other part  of  tlie  city,  swerves  and  changes 
course. 

It  rushes  the  library,  smashes  its  way  in. 
wrecks  the  reading  room,  tears  down  the 
American  flag,  and  burns  it. 

The  second  vignette  takes  place  a  few  days 
later. 

The  scene  this  time  is  the  home  of  an 
American  foreign  service  officer  in  Djakarta. 
Being  shown  there  is  the  USIS  film  "Years 
of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums,"  the  film  de- 
picting President  Kennedy's  achievements 
and  ftmeral  procession.  The  film  must  be 
shown  in  a  private  house  because  American 
films  of  all  kinds  arc  barred  from  public  view- 
ing in  Indonesia. 

After  90  minutes  of  this  moving  record  the 
lights  are  turned  on  and  show  Indonesian 
women  in  the  audience  sobbing,  the  Indo- 
nesian men  grim  and  taut. 

Perhaps  the  audience  may  not  be  pro- 
American.  But  for  a  few  minutes  at  least 
this  film  has  built  a  bridge  of  humanity  be- 
tween two  peoples. 

What  propaganda  .specialist  could  ask  for 
more? 

Such  anomalies — the  sacking  of  a  USIS 
library  yet  the  brilliant  success  of  a  USIS 
film — in  the  same  city  just  a  few  days  apart, 
indicate  the  ranete  of  reaction  to  USIS  in 
Aiia. 

Some  old  Far  Eastern  hands  blast  USIS 
for  lack  of  sophistication.  They  say  too 
much  of  the  propaganda  program  is  packaged 
in  bureaucratic  Washington  without  consid- 
eration for  local  conditions. 

Instead  of  some  heavy  tomes  they  would 
like  to  see  in  American  libraries  simple  book- 
lets on  how  to  repair  a  bicycle  or  dig  a  well. 

Instead  of  filma  on  art  galleries  in  Buffalo 
they  would  like  to  see  animated  cartoons 
angled  specifically  for  local  audiences. 

They  are  critical  of  the  act  of  Congress 
which  bars  USIS  from  competing  with  com- 


mercial publishing  hotises  and  which,  they 
say,  stultifies  USIS  publications. 

Some  are  critical  of  the  fact  that  non- 
American  authors  are  barred  from  American 
library  shelves. 

But  if  USIS  is  criticized,  it  is  also  defended. 
Some  point  out  that  one  of  America's  most 
successful  propaganda  displays— of  the  space 
nrogram  and  equipment — was  a  packaged 
program  from  Washington. 

It  is  argued  that  sackings  of  libraries  do 
not  always  indicate  defeat.  Sometimes  they 
are  indications  of  the  libraries'  effectiveness, 
so  much  so  that  anti-American  demonstra- 
tors desire  to  put  them  out  of  business. 

Then  again  in  one  southeast  Asian  land 
where  the  local  government  Is  tnring  to  Im- 
prove its  image  in  a  remote  and  Communist 
tainted  region,  the  USIS  is  performing  with 
subtlety  and  sophistication.  Much  of  its  ef- 
fort is  to  bolster  the  government  with  im- 
proved propaganda  techniques  without  ever 
thumping  out  the  achievements  of  the 
United  States. 

And  in  Vietnam,  although  there  are  USIS 
officials  of  all  calibers,  there  are  men  of  cour- 
age, initiative,  and  brilliant  improvisation 
working  for  the  USIS  In  the  provinces — all 
under  the  guns  of  the  Vletcong 

"Maybe,"  says  one  American  correspondent 
long  in  the  Far  East,  "it  all  depends  on  the 
individual.  The  guy  with  enough  dedication 
tempered  with  enotigh  realism  yet  still  with 
enough  Imagination  and  professional  ism — 
that's  the  guy  that  seems  to  do  a  good  job. 
But  selling  America  In  Asia  is  an  uphill  Job. 

"This  is  a  very  professional  business.  And 
we  can  do  without  the  amateurs,  the  bu- 
reaucrats, and  the  nuts." 

John  Hughes. 
latin  america 

Santiago. — On  balance,  U.S.  Information 
Service  activities  in  Latin  America  are  toting 
up  a  number  of  solid  achievements. 

Surveying  the  hemisphere  picture,  corre- 
spondents of  this  newspaper  around  the 
hemisphere  report  that  USIS  operations 
spend  less  than  their  various  Communist 
counterparts,  but  seem  to  be  getting  more 
for  their  money. 

A  survey  by  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor shows: 

USIS  contributions  to  the  press  and  to 
radio  and  television  is  reaching  an  ever- 
broadening  sp>ectrum  of  social  classes  in  these 
countries. 

Student  and  professional  exchanges,  as 
well  as  lending  libraries,  do  undercut  Com- 
munist infiuences  in  the  academic  circles. 

Binational  centers,  where  English  is  taught 
and  special  cultural  programs  are  presented, 
are  growing  popular  whether  in  capital  cities 
or  in  the  countryside. 

To  be  sure,  not  all  USIS  operations  are 
equally  successful.  USIS  personnel  in  tlie 
various  cities  stirveyed  are  quick  to  admit 
their  problems.  Some  of  their  trouble  stems 
from  personnel  who  are  inadequately  trained. 

But  the  real  problems  which  continue  to 
defy  solution  result  from  the  sudden  na- 
tionalist- and  Co;nmunist-lnspired  reaction 
to  an  international  crisis,  and  also  from 
the  longstanding  anti-Americanism  based  on 
nationalist  distrust  of  U.S.  motives  in  the 
area. 

Marion  Wilhelni.  the  Monitor's  special  cor- 
respondent in  Mexico  City,  reports: 

"US.  films  are  getting  the  American  image 
into  every  stratum  of  Mexican  society  from 
city  labor  unions  to  country  teachers  and 
municipal  workers  This  film  avidience  was 
vastly  broadened  recently  by  organizing  film 
clubs  around  the  country  and  lending  out 
projectors.  The  films  are  exchanged  every 
week  by  mail." 

Daily  news  reports  are  issued  by  USIS  in 
most  of  the  countries.  They  are  used  in 
varying  degrees  in  the  local  newspajjers. 
Where  there  are  newspap)ers  with  substantial 
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reputations,  such  as  in  Buenos  Aires  or  Bo- 
gota, these  reports  are  less  frequently  xised. 

But  in  rural  areas,  tbey  often  reach  a 
broad  spectrum  of  provincial  readers.  Video- 
taped television  programs  and  canned  radio 
broadcasts  also  make  their  impcu:t  in  these 
rural  regions. 

It  may  be  that  USIS  operations  in  rural 
areas  are  more  effective  than  in  the  cities. 
In  Mexico  City — and  this  wovUd  be  true  in 
any  capital  city — ^the  Communist  competi- 
tion runs  higher. 

Another  area  which  sometimes  defies 
USIS  treatment  is  the  tmiverslty  canapus. 
The  Conununists  are  highly  active  on  these 
campuses.  But  every  campiis  demonstration 
has  its  subtle  checkmate  in  cultiu-al  inroads 
from  USIS. 

One  of  these  is  the  free  lending  library 
set  up  -in  every  large  Latin  American  city, 
where  university  students  may  obtain  books 
Important  for  their  course  work. 

USIS,  through  blnational  cultural  centers 
in  many  of  the  countries,  offers  a  variety  of 
courses  in  English.  Thoiisands  receive  such 
Instruction  in  Argentina  or  Brazil,  Colom- 
bia or  Mexico,  Peru  or  Guatemala. 

In  final  analysis,  the  success  of  TTSIS 
operations  throughout  the  hemisphere. 
Monitor  correspondents  indicate,  is  in  clear 
ratio  to  the  type  of  personnel  involved  in 
operating  the  various  USIS  missions.  The 
personnel  has  been  good,  often  excellent,  in 
most  Instances  in  the  recent  past. 

Miss  Wilhelm  adds  slgniflcantly  from 
Mexico : 

"The  United  States  appears  to  be  reach- 
ing more  deeply  into  the  national  conscious- 
ness by  the  very  fact  that  it  does  not  sub- 
sidize its  popularity." 

She  quotes  a  USIS  officer  in  Mexico  who 
says  "Mexicans  use  our  services  because 
they  want  to,  not  becaxise  we  pay  them  to 
do  it." 

This  seems  true  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

James  Nelson  Goodsell. 

AFSICA 

Cafk  Town. — On  one  of  Addis  Ababa's  main 
Streets  is  a  small  office  building  whose  ground 
floor  does  cnae  of  the  best  "businesses"  in  the 
Ethiopian  capital.  It  houses  the  UJS.  Infor- 
mation Service  library. 

When  I  visited  It  a  few  months  ago  it  was 
crowded  with  Africans  studying  American 
newspapers,  books,  and  magazines. 

"It's  like  this  all  the  time,"  said  the  young 
librarian  in  charge. 

In  many  other  Africlan  countries  the  pic- 
ture Is  much  the  same. 

This  speaks  of  the  African's  hvmger  for 
knowledge  and  also  of  the  limited  facilities 
for  study  available  to  him.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily therefore  a  simple  gage  of  his  friend- 
llnees  toward  the  United  States.  Nor  of  his 
acceptance  of  American  "pTOj>aganda." 

For  when  passions  rise  against  U.S.  poli- 
cies— such  as  American  aid  to  Premier  Molse 
Tshombe  of  the  Congo — libraries  as  the  most 
obvious  American  facility  make  easy  targets 
for  protest  and  attack. 

There  is  one  rule  of  thumb  that  seems  to 
be  pretty  useful  in  Judging  the  effectiveness 
of  USIS.  The  smaller  and  more  underdevel- 
oped a  country,  the  more  Impact  USIS  activ- 
ities appear  to  have. 

The  Information  services  provided  not  Just 
libraries  but  films,  lectures,  pamphlets  on 
the  American  culture  and  way  of  life,  mate- 
rial for  use  by  newspapers,  cultural  exhibits. 
In  the  smaller  countries  the  dearth  of  locally 
available  books,  teaching  materials,  films, 
and  so  on.  makes  USIS  activities  stand  out. 

In  societies  such  as  South  Africa — with  a 
more  sophisticated  popuatlon,  its  own  librar- 
ies, a  more  developed  economy,  and  better 
Income  even  for  Africans — the  impact  Is  less. 
Furthermore,  here  no  one  is  allowed  to  go  out 
and  proselytize  in  the  African  areas.  Permits 
are  required  to  enter  them  and  the  permits 
sometimes  are  not  easy  to  g«t. 


Also  the  effectiveness  of  the  TJS.  program 
depends  on  the  attitude  of  the  government 
Involved.  Some  governments  do  not  encour- 
age widespread  "propaganda  activities"  by 
foreign  agencies. 

Just  down  the  street  from  the  USIS  library 
In  Addis  AbabEi,  the  Ruteians  maintain  a 
similar  service.  Some  months  ago  it  had 
pictures  of  Soviet  industries  and  pastoral 
scenes  in  the  window.  It  was  not  crowded 
inside. 

Usually  the  U.S.  Information  oijeration  is 
by  far  the  largest  of  its  kind. 

In  a  way  it  is  hard  for  an  Impoverished 
African  to  relate  himself  to  the  "American 
way  of  life"  depicted  in  USIS  films,  pamph- 
lets, and  books  in  which  workers  have  cars 
and  fine  houses  with  modem  equipment.  It 
seems  so  far  off  and  vmattainable. 

Some  time  ago  a  group  of  Africans  were 
shown  a  film  of  life  in  an  American  city 
Which  happened  to  show  wliite  street  clean- 
ers and  a  white  woman  scrubbing  floors. 

"But,"  they  said  to  the  man  showing  the 
film,  "do  you  really  meaa  that  white  people 
clean  their  own  streets  and  wash  floors  Just 
like  we  do?" 

Therefore  tbere  Is  a  big  gulf  for  USIS  to 
bridge.  It  is  not  easy  for  Africans  to  un- 
derstand that  America  is  great  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  basically  wealthy  but  because  its 
people  work  hard  to  make  It  so. 

This  too  is  why  Communist  propaganda 
succeeds  at  times.  It  tells  Africans  that 
Americans  are  rich  because  they  exploit 
other  people. 

To  people  with  few  worldly  advantages, 
the  call  to  socialism  finds  an  answering  ring. 
Capitalism  to  them  meane  exploitation.  And 
they  equate  the  United  States  and  capital- 
ist exploitation,  thanks  to  Communist  prop- 
aganda. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  American 
propaganda  goes  unnoticed.  For  Instance 
large  numbers  of  African  youth  want  to  go 
to  the  United  States  to  study.  Many  more 
applications  are  received  than  can  possibly 
be  handled. 

And  there  is  a  reservoir  of  goodwill  In 
many  African  states  for  the  United  States. 
The  free  way  of  life  is  much  admired.  Amer- 
ican power  is  respected. 

All  USIS  activities  are,  of  course,  still  Jiast 
the  matter  of  throwing  small  pebbles  In  a 
very  big  pond.  But  there  Is  little  doubt  that 
despite  setbacks  information  services  make 
a  contribution  to  a  more  accurate  view  of 
the  United  States  by  many  Africans. 

Robert  M.  Hallett. 

INDIA 

New  Delhi. — In  India's  deep  south,  in  a 
region  where  every  coconut  tree  then  carried 
a  Red  flag,  I  once  visited  a  USIS  reading 
room.  It  was  packed  with  Indians,  many  of 
them  students.  A  majority  said  they  were 
Communists. 

I  later  twitted  the  Communist  Chief  Min- 
ister of  Kerala  state  about  the  evident  popu- 
larity of  "propaganda  from  the  enemy  camp." 
His  reply:  "Indian  Communists  enjoy  wide 
horizons." 

Through  i)eriods  of  evident  tension  and 
discord  between  the  United  States  and  India 
there  has  never  been  the  slightest  inclina- 
tion anywhere  to  attack  or  bum  a  USIS 
library  or  abandon  any  one  of  the  many 
information  programs  In  English,  Hindi,  or 
one  of  the  many  other  Indian  languages. 

The  sophisticated  Indian  may  scoff  at  USIS 
literature.  In  days  of  paper  shortage,  he  wel- 
comes it  only  for  its  scrap  value. 

But  it  also  is  a  fact  that  the  American 
Reporter,  the  main  USIS  weekly  publication 
in  English,  has  to  be  held  down  to  a  certain 
number.  And  the  pictorial  "Span"  has  Just 
won  an  Indian  award  for  its  technical  excel- 
lence. 

The  overall  USIS  program  in  India  is  pop)- 
ular  because  it  provides  free  technical  in- 
formation  not   otherwise  available,   because 


It  provides  a  variety  of  literatiire  for  a  very 
poor  but  increasingly  word-hungry  people. 

The  image  of  America  that  all  this  pro- 
jects to  the  recipient  is  almost  a  side  issue. 
Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  describe  this  pic- 
ture. The  U.S.  image  is  not  of  a  collection 
of  ordinary  people  still  struggling  to  do  better 
and  better,  but  of  a  nation — mighty  in  its 
wealth  and  power — which  has  arrived. 

Thus,  when  the  USIS  spreads  information 
about  a  program  to  eradicate  poverty  in  the 
United  States,  Indians  are  inclined  to  smile. 
When  it  gives  news,  as  it  sometimes  does, 
of  problems  concerning  race,  this  seems  to 
bring  not  so  much  new  understanding  a« 
solace  that  there  are  other  parts  of  the  world 
struggling  with  similar  or  allied  matters. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  today  there  is 
in  India  a  better  understanding  than  ever 
before  of  the  motive  and  purposes  of  US. 
assistance  to  this  country. 

In  recent  years,  aid  publicity.  It  is  noticed, 
is  more  tightly  worded,  more  pragmatic  and 
factual.  With  a  quieter  tone,  the  impi-.ct 
vis-a-vis  Soviet  aid  is  all  the  greater. 

Similarly,  the  USIS  chore  has  grown  lighter. 
It  does  not  have  to  be  quite  so  shrill  as  In- 
dians receive  practical  proof  of  the  aggres.-;:\e 
content  of  world  communism. 

A  favorite  Indian  ques.tlon  not  so  vc-ry 
long  ago  was:  "Wh.y  does  America  always  help 
dictators  in  Asia?"  It  Is  heard  less  often  n<  \v. 
Events  also  have  helped  an  easier  dissemi- 
nation of  information  about  military  pro» 
grams,  about  the  help  the  United  States  pro- 
vides in  this  sphere  to  safeguard  freedom. 

The  whole  USIS  program  produces  a  wealth 
of  factual  data  for  Indians  to  use  as  they 
like.  The  image  projected  is  not  always  good 
becatise  it  Is  not  one  sided.  Unlike  the  Rus- 
sians, the  Americans  are  willing  to  depict 
the  bad  as  well  as  good  asi)ects  of  life  In  tiieir 
country. 

In  any  case  the  USIS  program  reaches  cr.]y 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  Indian  people, 
whereas  the  millions  go  regularly  to  tlie 
movies  and  get  their  image  from  this  p.  r- 
ticular  medium. 

SK-AJtOKR  SABAVALA. 
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Father  Daffy  and  the  Fighting  Irish 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16. 1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
magazine  section  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  Sunday,  March  14,  there  ;.p- 
pears  an  article  by  Jimmy  Breslin  tn- 
titled  "The  Earning  of  the  Green." 

This  article  indiscriminately  heaps 
abuse  on  Americans  of  Irish  descent. 
Wliile  most  of  us  in  public  life,  be  we 
Irish  or  of  some  other  ancestry,  are  ac- 
customed to  fairly  heavy  doses  of  criti- 
cism, and  while  on  occasion  we  may  in- 
dividually deserve  it,  it  seems  to  me  that 
articles  derogatory  to  whole  segments  of 
our  population  are  in  extremely  bad 
taste  and  render  dissei-vice  to  our  com- 
munity. It  is  a  pity  that  some  of  our 
mass  media  of  commvuiication  allow 
themselves  to  be  used  at  times  for  tuch 
unworthy  purposes. 

As  a  American,  I  am  proud  of  my  coun- 
try, but  I  also  respect  the  heritage  of  my 
ancestors.  I  want  to  ask  my  colleagues 
to  reflect  on  what  all  of  us  in  the  United 
States  owe  to  the  cultures  and  traditions 


of  our  forefathers.  We  would  be  a  poorer 
country.  Indeed,  without  this  heritage — 
and  we  demean  ourselves  when  we  at- 
tempt to  disavow  this  debt. 

Since  I  am  on  this  subject,  and  since 
this  Is  the  16tii  of  March,  the  eve  of  the 
feast  of  St.  Patrick,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  personal  hope  that  places  like 
Dufify  Square  will  long  bear  their  proud 
names  and  that  we  will  not  forget  what 
they  stand  for.  Duffy  Square,  located  in 
that  section  of  New  York  which  is  the 
crossroads  of  the  world — 42d  Street  and 
Broadway — is  known  to  millions  of 
Americans.  And  it  owes  its  name  to 
Father  Duffy,  the  chaplain  of  the  Old 
69th,  the  Fighting  Irish,  also  known  as 
the  Rainbow  Division.  It  may  be  en- 
lightening for  some  article  writers  to  go 
back  into  the  history  of  our  Nation  and 
learn  something  about  Father  Duffy  and 
the  Fighting  Irish. 


The  Unwanted  Rider 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
an  editorial  opinion  on  the  drastic  com- 
muter situation  developing  in  New  York. 

As  WABC-TV  states,  something  must 
be  done  before  its  too  late. 

The  editorial  was  broadcast  on  Febru- 
arj-  13,  14,  and  15,  1965,  and  follows: 
The  Unwanted  Ridee 

I-  the  railroad  commuter  becoming  obso- 
lete? You  would  think  so,  to  hear  some 
railroad  owners  talk.  The  New  Haven  says 
it  is  losing  so  much  money  transporting 
pa?eengers  in  and  out  of  New  York  City  tliat 
it  w.mts  to  abandon  conunuter  service  alto- 
gether. The  Erie-Lackawanna  line  says  It 
may  X>e  forced  to  do  the  same  thing.  Other 
lines  serving  the  metropoUtan  region  are  In 
similar  financial  straits.  Meanwhile  the 
fares  keep  going  up  and  the  service  keeps 
going  down.  And  the  hundreds  of  thousandB 
of  suburbanites  who  everyday  depend  on 
this  \ital  commuter  service  are  left  with  the 


dist\u:bing  thought  that  one  day  the  trains 
will  stop  running.  These  commuter  lines 
carry  millions  of  passengers  a  year.  These 
passengers  and  the  railroads  that  carry  them 
axe  vital  to  the  economy  of  the  metrc^wlltan 
region.  If  the  commuter  trains  can't  con- 
tinue to  operate,  even  with  their  much-too- 
frequent  fare  increases,  then  vigorous  gov- 
ernment intervention  seems  the  only  way 
out.  There  must  be  a  master  plan,  and 
large  amounts  of  money,  to  save  the  com- 
muter lines.  But  to  date  we've  gotten  more 
talk  than  action  from  the  Governors  of 
New  York.  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  and 
from  Federal  and  local  officials. 

We've  seen  emergency  efforts  to  shore  up 
these  railroads,  hut  that's  not  enough.  If 
you  don't  believe  that  government  officials 
would  allow  commuter  raUroads  to  go  out  of 
business,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Chicago  where  a  major  commuter 
line  actuaUy  did  go  out  of  business.  WABC- 
TV  believes  that  you  can  help  avert  a  similar 
situation  here.  You  can  pressure  State, 
local,  and  Federal  officials  to  devise  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  save  the  raUroads,  and 
the  commuters,  from  extinction. 

Take  5  minutes  to  write  the  Governor 
of  your  State,  the  mayor  of  your  city,  your 
co\inty  officials,  yotir  Congressman.  Tell 
them  the  time  to  act  is  now — before  It  la 
too  late. 

Thank  you. 
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1939). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wlU  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  b« 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  pubUc  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C..  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Goverimaent.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shaU  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government    (U.S.   Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 

Supp.   2). 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESc;iONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any. 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 
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By    Mr.    BLATNIK: 

H  R.  6433.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  flat  fee 
f  .r  services  performed  in  connectiOTi  with 
t!  •:  arrival  In,  or  departure  from,  the  United 
<  tes  of  a  private  aircraft  or  private  vessel, 
:,:  i  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
V.    vs  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    DANIELS: 

H  R.  6434.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  finan- 
ce ;  condition  of  the  employees'  life  insur- 
;i.  -e  fund  created  by  the  Federal  Employees' 
G.  nip  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954.  and  for 
■  •  .er  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
O-'.ce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 

H  R.  6435.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  15th 
i.r.endment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
U:.!ted  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
•Ju-iiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H  R.  6436.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
ii.'^riment  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Ar'i;  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  prog- 
re^.-  and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and 
tlu  arts  In  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purpKjses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

T.R.  6437.  A  bUl  to  enforce  the  15th 
ajrendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

K  R.  6438.  A  bill  to  authorize  any  executive 
de;jaj-tment  or  independent  establishment  of 
the  Government,  or  any  btireau  or  oflace 
thereof,  to  make  appropriate  reimbursement 
between  the  respective  appropriations  avail- 
ab'.e  to  such  departments  and  establish - 
niciits.  or  any  bureau  or  office  thereof;  to  the 
Cc::.:nittee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY  or  Indiana : 

H  J.  Res.  387.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
aa  unendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Uniiod  States  relative  to  eqtial  rights  for 
meii  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jiiu:ciary. 

ByMr.  JARMAN: 

11  J.  Res.  388.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  invite  the  States  of  the 
Ui;;on  and  foreign  nations  to  participate  In 
the  International  Petroleum^  Exposition  to 
he  i.eld  at  Tulsa.  Okla.,  May  12  through  21, 
196''  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  DANIELS: 

H  J.  Res.  389.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amciidment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statis:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  355.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  State 
of  New  York  should  raise  its  legal  drinking 
age  to  21;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  lef erred  as  follows: 

118.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  proposing  abo- 
lition of  futures  trading  of  potatoes  on  the 
New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  and  request- 
ing support  for  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

119.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  exercising  their  powers  to 
assure  the  citizens  of  Alabama  their  consti- 
tutionally guaranteed  franchise  and  civil 
rights;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS: 
H.R.  6439.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Bhis- 
thathia  Demopoulou;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6440.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John  Ray- 
mond Witt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  6441.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
C.  Berry  and  others;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  6442.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Rocky 
River  Co.  and  Macy  Land  Corp.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GURNEY: 
H.R.  6443.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  An- 
tonio  U.  Catasus;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
H.R.  6444.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Antonloe 
Stamatlos  Stami>elo8;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  6445.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Shahin 
Hakim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6446.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia 
Khatchadourlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  6447.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
J.  Narango;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  6448.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WUma 
Wilkes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 

H.R.  6449.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Desanka  Curclc;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

H.R.  6450.  A  bUl  tat  the  feUef  of  Florence 
McKennis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TENZER : 
H.R.  6451.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
Bataan  and  his  wife,  Helena  Bataaa,  and 
their  minor  children,  Mcxxlechai  Bataan  and 
Mira  Bataan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  nilnols: 
H.R.  6452.  A  bill  tot  the  relief  of  James 
(Deme trios)  Bacillss  Dovas  (Ntovas);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  (m  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

131.  By  Mr.  STRATTON:  Petition  of  the 
Auburn  Aerie  No.  96.  Fraternal  Order  <rf 
Eagles  requesting  Members  of  Congrees  to 
adopt  legislation  outlawing  discrimination 
in  employment  based  on  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

132.  Also,  petition  of  the  Village  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Penn  Yan,  N.Y.,  opposing  the 
closing  of  the  Veterans'  AdmlnlBtrati<m 
Center  at  Bath,  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Aflairs, 

133.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUtlon  of  presi- 
dent. Club  for  Preservation  UJ3A.,  Blan- 
chester,  Ohio,  petitioning  consideration  of 
resolution  with  reference  to  favoring  the 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  any  scrap  metal  to 
any  ootmtry  that  might  convert  same  to 
war  materials  for  use  against  America,  and 
comments  on  other  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


Appendix 


An  American  Genios 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
car 

HON.  LEO  W.  O'BRIEN 

or  WEW    TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17. 1965 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  today  to  Mr.  San- 
ford  L.  Cluett,  now  90  years  old,  a  resi- 
dent of  my  district  and  the  holder  of 
many  patents,  including  one  for  the 
manufacture  of  Clupak  extensible  paper. 
Mr.  Cluett.  also  the  man  behind  the 
"Sanforized"  trademark,  was  over  70 
years  old  when  he  completed  research 
and  development  of  this  remarkable  pa- 
per with  the  built-in  stretch. 

So  successful  has  Clupak  extensible 
paper  proved  in  world  markets,  Clupak. 
Inc.— which  carries  the  first  three  letters 
of  Mr.  Cluett's  name— recently  received 
the  President's  "E"  Award  for  contribut- 
ing Importantly  to  America's  export  ex- 
pansion program. 

Clupak.  Inc.,  is  owned  jointly  by  Cluett, 
Peabody  &  Co. — of  which  Mr.  Cluett  is 
vice  president  and  research  consultant — 
and  by  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper. 

Clupak.  Inc.,  licenses  patents  and 
trademarks  for  the  production  of  Clupak 
extensible  paper  to  mills  and  paper  ma- 
chinery manufacturers  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Culpak.  Inc..  has  its  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City  and  labora- 
tory facilities  in  Troy,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Cluett  first  made  Clupak  extensi- 
ble paper  on  a  small,  hand  crank,  labora- 
tory model  in  Troy  about  the  end  of 
World  War  n. 

To  this  inventive  spark  was  added  the 
fuel  of  modem  engineering  development 
and  teamwork  in  a  much  larger  labora- 
tory and  backed  by  $2  V2  miUion  supplied 
by  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper— which 
believed  completely  in  Mr.  Cluett's  Inven- 
tive genius. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  Clupak  has  44  li- 
censees producing  Clupak  extensible  pa- 
per in  the  United  States  and  15  countries 
In  Eirrope,  Africa,  South  America,  and 
Asia. 

Licensees  of  Clupak,  Inc.,  serve  world- 
wide markets  from  Argentina,  Canada, 
Chile.  China — Taiwan — Colombia,  Eng- 
land, Finland,  France,  Germany,  Japan, 
Norway.  Peru,  South  Africa,  Sweden,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

Since  Clupak  extensible  paper  first  was 
produced  commercially  by  West  Virginia 
Pulp  &  Paper  in  January  1958,  it  has  been 
used  widely  throughout  the  world  for 
multiwall  bags  and  for  industrial  wrap- 
ping paper. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Reader's  Digest — an  esteemed  publi- 
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cation— recently  recognized  Mr.  Clutt's 
Inventive  genius  in  the  following  excerpts 
from  an  article  entitled  "Mr.  Shrink  and 
Stretch." 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  salute  this  great  American  genius: 
Most  of  us  today  take  nanshrlnklng  fabrics 
for  granted.  We  know  that  our  shirts,  cot- 
ton dresses,  slipcovers — if  they  bear  the  tag 
"Sanforized" — won't  shrink  desplt«  repeated 
trips  to  the  washing  machine  or  laundry. 

Now  the  inventive  genius  that  made  "San- 
forized" a  household  word  has  added  another 
word  to  our  language:  "Clupak" — paper  that 
stretches,  that  gives  before  It  breaks.  At 
supermarkets,  groceries  are  packed  In  bags 
that  carry  heavy  loads  without  bursting. 
Magazines  and  mail-order  catalogs  are  deliv- 
ered in  wrappers  made  of  this  stretchable 
paper.  It  Is  used  for  wmpping  mattresses, 
furniture,  tires,  and  meats  for  locker  storage. 
And  it  is  opening  a  whole  new  world  of  dis- 
posable nonwoven  fabrics  that  are  cheaper  to 
throw  away  than  to  launder.  A  pillowcase 
made  of  this  paper  can  be  marketed  profit- 
ably for  10  cents;  men's  shorts  can  be  sold 
for  15  cents. 

These  revolutions  in  two  industries  have 
been  brought  about  by  a  short,  wiry  man 
who,  until  he  was  45,  tiad  never  had  any 
contact  with  either  the  textile  or  paper  in- 
dustry. Though  portions  of  his  name  have 
been  carried  all  over  the  world  in  the  trade- 
marks "Sanforized"  and  more  recently,  "Clu- 
pak," Sanford  L.  Cluett.  now  90,  Is  one  of 
the  least  known  of  our  important  inventors. 

Cluett  once  said.  "If  more  people  would 
get  cixrioiis  and  open  their  eyes  and  ears  and 
minds,  they  would  be  much  happier  and,  in- 
cidentally, more  successftil."  His  own  cxiri- 
osity,  nurtured  in  the  Florida  wilds,  contin- 
ued when  he  entered  prep  school.  After  a 
teax^her  explained  how  the  muscles  of  the 
esophagus  force  food  and  liquid  Into  the 
stomach,  Sandy  wanted  to  know  whether  this 
would  work  If  a  person  was  standing  on  his 
head. 

For  a  time  he  considered  being  a  doctor, 
read  medical  books,  patched  operations. 
Then  he  dropped  this  to  study  engineering 
at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  There 
hla  curiosity  led  him  to  make  original  in- 
vestigations in  ballistics.  He  also  invented  a 
bubble  sextant  for  use  In  celestial  naviga- 
tion when  the  horizon  l£  Invisible,  later  be- 
came an  expert  navigator. 

Graduating  from  college,  he  went  into  the 
Spanish-American  War  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Engineering  Corps  and  was  sent  to  Puerto 
Rico  to  work  on  military  construction.  There 
he  put  his  schoolboy  medical  gleanings  to 
good  use.  serving  ca  battalion  "doctor"  when 
the  outfit  was  without  a  surgeon.  (To  make 
sure  he  sewed  up  flesh  wounds  correctly,  he 
took  practice  stitches  la  his  own  arm.) 

In  Puerto  Rico,  he  became  curious  about 
the  tides,  set  about  ina.king  observations 
Which  provided  the  first  correct  informa- 
tion ever  recorded  on  the  tidal  phenomena 
of  the  northern  Caribbean  Sea.  Two  years 
later,  at  26.  he  was  asked  to  be  assistant 
engineer  on  the  Government's  Big  Sandy 
River  Dam  project  in  Kentucky.  When  a 
civil-service  regulation  prevented  his  get- 
ting the  position,  he  took  a  Job  on  the  proj- 
ect as  a  $2  a  day  rodman.  He  designed  the 
steel  work  for  the  locks  and  Invented  a  self- 
operating  valve — the  first  of  some  200  pat- 
ents Issued  in  his  namfl , 


At  27  he  became  chief  engineer  of  an  up- 
state New  York  harvesting  machine  com- 
pany with  1.200  employees  and  began  turn- 
ing out  inventions  and  modifications  which 
drastically  changed  the  design  of  mowing 
and  reaping  machines.  But  he  had  business 
talents,  too;  soon  he  became  vice  presidcut 
and  general  superintendent. 

In  1919,  at  45.  Cluett  made  the  change  in 
careers  that  revolutionized  the  textile  busi- 
ness— he  moved  from  mowing  machines  to 
collars;    specifically,  to  Arrow  collars,  made 
by  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  a  firm  started  by 
three  of  his  luicles.     At  that  time  the  Arrow 
collar,  a  stiff,  detachable  collar,  was  as  well 
known  as  the  Ford  car;  it  came  in  400  dif- 
ferent models,  was  popularized  by  the  Arrow 
Collar  Man,   whose   handsome   face   drew  a 
sust^ilned  flow  of  fan  mail  and  marriage  pro- 
posals.    The  factory  in  Troy  had  6.000  em- 
ployees turning  out  3  million  collars  a  week. 
But  American  men  coming  out  of  World 
War  I   service  had   grown  accustomed  to  a 
soft  collar-attached  shirt  and  refused  to  wear 
a    stiff    collar.     In    1921    Arrow-collar    sr.'.cs 
dropped    drastically.     The    company    vainly 
tried  to  stem  the  tide  with  a  detachable  soft 
collar,  then  with  one  called  semlsoft.     But 
it  was  too  late;  the  detached  collar  was  on  its 
way     out.     In     desperation     the     company 
turned  to  collar-attached  shirts,  which  liad 
the    defect    of    shrinking    when    they    v.ere 
laundered.     Collars     could    be    washed    and 
shrunk  before  they  were  sold,  but  custor.;crs 
would  not  buy  prewashed  shirts.     How  to 
shrink  the  cloth  without  washing  it? 

Sanford  Cluett  found  the  solution  In  1928 
after  asking  himself  two  questions:  Fi-st, 
"What  makes  fabrics  shrink?"  The  answer 
was  that,  during  weaving  and  finishing,  !,;b- 
rics  were  continuously  pulled  and  stretched. 
When  the  fabrics  were  later  laundered,  their 
fibers  reverted  to  normal  small  dimensions. 
Second,  "What  is  the  exact  opposite  of  puili" 
Pxish,  said  Cluett. 

He  took  a  piece  of  fabric,  laid  it  on  his 
desk,  and  tried  to  push  it  together.  It 
buckled.  So  he  fashioned  a  semlcircu'.ar 
piece  of  wood,  measured  off  a  6-lnch  ."^rip 
of  fabric,  dampened  it,  laid  It  over  the  cu:ved 
surface  of  the  wood.  Then  he  took  a  rubber 
band  as  wide  as  the  strip  of  fabric,  stretched 
it  out,  laid  it  stretched  upon  the  fabric  and 
held  it  dovra  tight.  He  let  the  band  con- 
tract, then  peeled  It  off,  measvu-ed  the  f;i'.)rlc. 
It  measured  only  5'/2  inches.  It  had  shrunk 
and  was  perfectly  smooth — there  were  no 
wrinkles. 

The  perfected  process,  technically  kr.iwn 
as  compressive  slirlnkage,  soon  was  re  ag- 
nized as  the  greatest  development  in  c>  -ton 
textiles  since  the  coming  of  fast  dyes  In  :->05. 
•nirough  a  licensing  system,  Cluett,  Peu/txly 
&  Co.  made  it  available  to  the  entire  t.  xtile 
industry.  The  trademark  "Sanforized"  sig- 
nifies that  a  licensee's  fabrics  have  becii  pre- 
slirunk  to  certain  standards.  Today  •'-icre 
are  415  licensees  in  40  countries.  The;  in- 
clude almost  all  of  the  major  textile  m:.:s  of 
the  free  world,  with  a  total  "Sanforred" 
labeled  production  of  3  bUlion  yards  a  /ear. 
At  75,  when  men  a  decade  younger  ;haai 
he  were  retiring,  Cluett  became  Interes-.-d  in 
an  entirely  new  field — stretchable  paper.  He 
had  a  hunch  that  the  principles  used  Vj  taie 
the  stretch  out  of  textiles  might  be  emp'  ived 
to  put  stretch  into  paper,  thereby  stre:  nU- 
enlng  it. 

He  built  a  small  laboratory  machine  using 
the  same  type  of  heated  steel  rolls  and  rub- 
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ber  blanket  as  those  In  his  textile-shrinking 
equipment.  Then  he  put  dampened  stripe 
of  kraft  paper  through  the  machine  and 
pushed  the  fibers  together  while  ezpoelni; 
them  to  the  heated  rolls.  When  this  paper 
dried,  Oluett  pulled  It — and  It  stretched. 
By  adjusting  his  small  machine,  he  found  he 
could  put  about  as  much  or  as  little  stretch 
Into  paper  as  he  wished.  It  turned  out 
inch-wide  strips  remarkably  tough,  yet 
smooth  as  regular  kraft. 

Then,  nearing  80,  Cluett  went  out  to 
peddle  his  discovery.  Four  paper  manufac- 
turers were  not  Interested  in  developing  the 
incntion.  But  in  May  1954,  he  went  to  see 
David  L.  Luke,  then  president  of  the  West 
Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  Luke  was 
an^.azed  when  the  aged  little  man  shoved  a 
strip  of  paper  into  his  hands  and  ordered 
him  to  pull  it.  Luke  pulled — and  the. paper 
stretched  instead  of  breaking.  The  result 
was  that  West  Virginia  and  Cluett,  Peabody 
formed  a  new  company  to  license  the  devel- 
op:nent  to  the  paper  industry. 

In  January  1958.  the  first  smooth-surfaced 
st:otchable  paper  in  history  was  produced 
for  commercial  use  at  the  company's  Charles- 
ton. S.C,  mill — a  20-foot-wide  sheet,  rolling 
out  at  half  a  mile  a  minute.  Since  then 
virtually  all  major  kraft  paper  firms  In  the 
United  States  and  a  majority  of  the  leading 
or.os  in  other  free  countries  have  taken  out 
lic-.iises  to  manufacture  Clupak  paper. 

All  this  is  impressive — but  not  more  so 
th.-.n  the  90-year-old  man  himself,  sitting 
at  his  desk,  puffing  on  a  cigar  and  saying,  "I 
think  I  have  had  more  pleasure  in  the  world 
th  in  anyone  I  know." 


White  Water  Weekend  Festival 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Pi»  .sident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  the  article  which  apr>eared  on 
March  12  in  the  Outdoors  Section  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

1  he  White  Water  Weekend  Festival  to 
be  aeld  in  Petei-sburg,  W.  Va.,  April  2-4, 
will  feature  kayak  and  canoe  competi- 
tioiis  on  April  2  and  3.  with  the  canoe 
race^  on  April  3  constituting  the  first 
naional  downi'iver  event  ever  held  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  TMs  is  but 
one  of  many  events  which  are  attracting 
increasing  numbers  of  sportsmen  and 
nai'ire  lovers  to  the  Mountain  State  of 
We=^t  Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa,^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfiillows: 

Po:  o.nc's      North      Fork      Is      Locale      of 
Championship  Canoe  Races 

Tiie  Nation's  No.  I  downriver  "white 
wa-  er"  race  for  the  national  canoe  champion- 
ships will  be  held  Saturday,  April  3,  begin- 
nini:  at  1  p.m.  on  the  turbulent  North  Fork  of 
the  Potomac  River  as  part  of  the  Petersbtirg, 
^^     \'a...     annual     White     Water     Weekend 

F«■^;:val. 

'  e  eastern  kayak  downriver  champion- 
^■"^r     will  be  held  at  the  same  time. 

L'  ding  racing  canoeists  from  aU  sections 
of  !!ie  country  are  expected  to  take  part  In 
'hp  ■'  itional  events  which  are  being  (»-ganlzed 
'  n(;  '^ponsored  Jointly  by  the  Canoe  Crulsen 


AssoclatloQ  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Petersburc;. 

The  dangerous  and  exhausting  races 
through  the  foaming,  rock -studded  rapids  ot 
the  Nortb  Fork  will  Include  natloDal  cham- 
pionship competition  for  <»ie  and  two-man 
canoes  and  mixed  races  for  couples. 

Paddling  singly  against  time,  the  canoeists 
will  speed  through  a  15 -mile  stretch  of  tur- 
bulence which  experts  call  one  of  the  finest 
white  water  rivers  In  the  country. 

Immediately  following  the  canoe  races  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  kayak  enthtislasts 
wlU  take  over  for  the  annual  running  of  the 
eastern  salom  championships.  They,  too, 
will  race  against  time  over  a  special  course, 
laid  out  to  test  the  maximum  in  skill,  control, 
and  stamina.  There  will  be  classes  for  both 
men  and  women. 

The  gala  weekend  will  include  other  events 
for  less-advanced  canoeists,  and  on  both 
Saturday  and  Sunday  tourists  and  spectators 
along  the  ruggedly  beautiful  mountain 
stream  will  be  treated  to  thrills  as  some  of  the 
most  daring  and  experienced  paddlers  in  the 
United  States  compete. 

Other  activities  include  a  dinner,  presenta- 
tion of  trophies  and  a  dance  on  Saturday 
night,  all  scheduled  for  Petersburg.  During 
the  weekend  there  will  also  be  a  sports  show 
with  an  opportunity  to  see  the  latest  in 
canoes,  kayalss,  and  camping  equipment. 

The  racing  course,  starting  at  the  highway 
bridge  at  Mouth  of  Seneca  and  finishing  at 
the  bridge  crossing  the  North  Fork  at  Smoke 
Hole  Caverns,  parallels  Route  28  for  15  miles. 
The  scenic  mountain  highway  will  give 
motorists  and  spectators  a  closeup  view. 


Longview,  Tex.:  Red-Letter  Day  for  City 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF   TIIXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  17. 1965 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  progressive  cities  in  Texas 
and  the  Southwest  is  Longview,  Tex. 
The  officials  and  the  people  of  this  fine 
city  and  area  look  into  the  future  and 
try  to  prepare  for  it.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial and  a  news  item  wliich  appeared 
March  3.  1965,  in  the  Longview  Daily 
New.s : 

RrD -Letter  Dat   for  City 

Progress  begets  progress,  and  Longview 
demonstrated  Tuesday  in  no  uncertain  terms 
it  plans  to  continue  to  move  fonn-ard  at 
an  accelerated  pace  when  it  placed  Its  stamp 
of  approval  on  the  96,655,000  lx>nd  issues 
for   water,    sewer,    and   street   improvements. 

Tlie  overwhelming  margin  of  victory, 
appro.ximately  11  to  1,  was  by  far  the  biggest 
ever  given  to  a  bond  issue  in  Longview  or 
elsewhere  in  east  Texas.  This  certainly 
speaks  well  for  our  city.  It  means  we  can 
proceed  with  a  program  of  orderly  growth 
that  will  keep  us  at  the  forefront  of  the 
parade  of  progress  in  Texas. 

Since  the  beginning  of  heavy  industry 
development  after  the  war  ended  In  1945, 
Longview  has  commanded  a  strong  and  en- 
viable position  on  the  State's  business  map. 
It  la  a  bright  spot  on  the  economic  horizon 
and  its  Importance  in  the  industrial  field 
has  attracted  nationwide  attention,  not  only 
because  of  new  plants  but  because  of  large 
exp>ansionB  at  existing  operations. 

AU  of  this  has  not  Just  happened.  There 
had  to  be  a  plan.  There  had  to  be  vision. 
There  had  to  be  faith  and  deeire.   There  had 


to  be  a  lot  of  hard  work.  There  bad  to  b* 
aacrlflce. 

The  resounding  victcwy  of  the  bond  Issue 
Tuesday  Is  ccwicrete  evidence  that  the  big 
majort^  ot  our  people  are  proud  of  what 
already  has  been  accc«nplished,  and  want  to 
have  a  i>art  In  future  progress  Industrially. 
They  know  that  our  growth  has  been  on  a 
sound,  solid  foundation.  They  are  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  during  the  last  two  decades 
we  have  had  conacientious,  capable  and 
dedicated  men  at  the  helm  of  our  city  gov- 
ernment. They  know  that  Longview  is 
setting  the  pace  In  east  Texas.  They  want 
to  Jiave  a  part  and  are  giving  of  themselves 
and  their  means  to  make  this  a  better  com- 
munity, not  only  for  themselves  but  for 
others  who  decide  to  make  their  home  here. 
And  in  doing  so,  they  are  building  something 
which  will  be  a  great  heritage  for  those  who 
come  after  them. 

It  Is  very  gratifying  to  note  the  splendid 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  understanding  that 
is  created  by  achievement.  The  progress  our 
city  is  enjoying  has  drawn  all  of  us  closer 
together  in  an  appreciation  for  what  we  have. 
Fires  of  ambition  and  courage  are  being  re- 
kindled. There's  more  optimism,  more  en- 
thusiasm, more  desire  to  be  useful. 

A  city  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  Long- 
view  can  move  in  only  one  direction — 
straight  ahead. 

What  we  did  at  the  polls  Tuesday  can  be 
described  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  at- 
tractive invitations  we  could  extend  indus- 
try. It  was  more  than  Just  a  substantial 
vote  for  a  bond  election — It  was  a  manifes- 
tation of  spirit,  the  kind  of  spirit  ttiat  the 
majority  of  people,  no  matter  where  they 
live  or  work,  like  and  admire. 

March  2,  1965,  Texas  Independence  Day, 
vnll  go  down  as  a  red-letter  day  in  Longvlew's 
history. 

Cahl  L.  Estxs. 

Biggest  Victoet  Mabgin  in  East  Texas 

Long\'lew  voters  went  to  the  polls  in  record 
numbers  Tuesday  to  give  better  than  11  to  1 
approval  of  the  bond  Issue  for  $6,655,000  im- 
provements in  water,  sewer,  and  street  facil- 
ities, and  to  insure  the  progress  of  the  city 
for  years  to  come.  This  was  the  biggest 
margin  of  victory  ever  given  a  bond  issue 
election  In  Longview  and  east  Texas. 

A  total  of  1,175  votes  were  cast  during  the 
day  and  Election  Judge  Walter  Cunningham 
and  City  Secretary  L.  W.  Summers  agreed 
that  this  was  a  heavy  vote  for  a  bond 
election. 

The  Tuesday  vote  was  another  manifesta- 
tion of  the  way  Longview  gets  things  done 
and  why  blue  chip  industries  have  located 
in  the  city. 

A  breakdown  of  the  voting  showed  that  on 
the  street  bond  issue  the  voting  was  recorded 
at  1,048  for  and  92  against. 

Water  bonds  were  approved  to  the  tune  of 
1,051  for,  to  82  against,  and  the  sewer  bonds 
1 .046  for,  to  82  against. 

Passage  of  the  bond  election  will  enable 
the  city  to  step  ahead  with  its  needed  water, 
sewer,  and  street  improvements,  which  had 
been  outlined  by  the  city's  master  planners 
and  consulting  engineers,  Forrest  &  Cotton, 
of  Dallas. 

A  new  36-inch  raw  water  line  will  be  con- 
structed parallel  to  the  present  24-inch  line 
from  the  lake  to  the  filtration  plant  and  new 
pump  facilities  will  be  Installed  at  the  lake 
to  service  the  new  line. 

Plans  call  for  Immediate  start  of  construc- 
tion of  an  additional  sewerage  dispkosal  plant 
to  relieve  the  already  overburdened  plant 
that  has  been  In  operation  for  nearly  20 
years. 

A  new  filtration  plant  will  be  constructed 
to  supplement  the  present  water  plant  on 
16th  Street,  and  to  Increase  the  water  supply 
from  its  present  15  miUlcMi  gallons  a  day  to 
36  million  gallons  dally. 
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NtnnerouB  taaprorements  are  planned  In 
streets  and  the  opening  of  several  new  streets 
are  planned.  One  of  tlie  linF>ortant  Im- 
provementa  already  earmarked  U  the  widen- 
ing and  straightening  of  McCann  Road,  to  a 
four-lane  width,  the  completion  of  the  West 
Cotton  Street  extension  to  the  Harmon  Road 
and  the  opening  of  a  new  street  connecting 
West  Marshall  Avenue  and  FM  1845  In  the 
west  section  of  the  city. 


Buford  Ellington,  Director  of  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARB3 


or 


HON.  ROSS  BASS 

or  xnTNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  17. 1965 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  last  week  a 
distinguished  Tennessean.  the  Honor- 
able Buford  Ellington,  was  sworn  into 
office  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning.  On  that  occasion,  the 
President  indicated  that.  In  addition  to 
normal  duties  involved  with  that  Office, 
he  also  intended  to  utilize  the  consider- 
able talents  of  Governor  Ellington  in  a 
number  of  other  capacities,  one  of  which 
will  be  to  assist  in  establishing  better 
comjnunications  and  stronger  working 
relationships  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities. On  February  24,  1965,  the 
Jackson  Sun.  of  Jackson,  Tenn.,  had  an 
excellent  editorial  concerning  the  duties 
of  this  Office.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  reprinted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IProm  the  Jackson   (Tenn.)    Sun,  Feb.  24, 

1965] 
OEP  Director's  DtrrtEs  Importamt  in  Wak, 

I*EACE 

What,  some  have  asked,  is  embraced  in  the 
duties  and  authority  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning? 

This  question  is  prompted  in  Tennessee  by 
the  President's  appointment  of  former  Gov. 
Buford  EUllngton  to  the  post  of  OEIP  Direc- 
tor, and  by  the  Senate's  conflrmation  of 
Ellington's  appointment. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  a  staff 
arm  of  the  President,  and  by  law  its  Director 
Is  a  member  of  the  National  Security 
Council. 

National  headquarters  are  located  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  In  Washing- 
ton. There  are  eight  regional  offices  of  which 
one  Is  at  T'jomasvllle.  Ga. 

The  Director  of  the  OEP  advises  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  mobilization  and  management 
of  the  Nation's  resources  In  the  interest  of 
national  security. 

In  wartime,  the  OEP  would  be  the  nucleus 
of  an  overall  resource  control  agency.  In 
peacetime  it  has  the  following  tasks: 

It  determines  the  kinds  of  strategic  ma- 
terials to  be  acquired  or  disposed  of  and  the 
objectives  which  govern  quantities  to  be  held 
In  reserve. 

It  develops  a  "comprehensive  program  for 
survival  of  Government  and  management  of 
resources"  which  would  prepare  the  Nation 
for  the  possibility  of  a  temporary  breakdown 
In  Federal  direction  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
emergency. 

It  coordinates  Federal  assistance  to  States 
In  coping  with  major  disasters.  President 
Johnson  declared  24  major  disasters  In  1964. 


The  Director  of  OEP  administers  the  Presi- 
dent's Disaster  Fund  under  which  allocatlonB 
are  made  to  the  States. 

It  coordinates  the  Nation's  National  De- 
fense Executive  Reserve  program  established 
In  1955.  Under  this  program  executive  talent 
In  all  fields  Is  recruited  from  Industry,  labor, 
agrlcultiu-e,  and  other  areas  of  the  private 
economy. 

It  Investigates  allegation*  that  articles  en- 
tering the  United  States  threaten  to  Impair 
the  national  seciu-ity. 

It  assigns  frequencies  to  Government  radio 
stations,  coordinates  the  Nation's  telecom- 
munications resources,  assists  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  In  negotiating  telecommunica- 
tions treaties,  and  assists  the  Department  of 
Defense  In  developing  a  national  communi- 
cations system. 

As  you  may  see  from  this.  Director  Elling- 
ton Is  going  to  be  a  busy  man. 


Keene  Sentinel  Memo  on  "See  America 
First"  Campaign 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    HAMPBHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.A.TIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAl^D.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Keene  Evening  Sentinel,  one  of  the  out- 
standing   newspapers    Jn    New    Hamp- 
shire, recently  discussed  the  administra- 
tion's "See  America  First"  campaign  in 
an  excellent  editorial.     The  editor  has 
done  some  interesting  research  and  finds 
that  it  costs  more  to  fly  to  parts  of  this 
coimtry   thaji    it   does   to   go    to   many 
places  overseas.    I  offer  the  editorial  for 
the  Record  and  at  the  seme  time  suggest 
that   travelers  wishing   to  join   the  see 
America    campaign,    can    do    no    better 
than  to  relax  in  beautiful  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  land  of  scenic  splendor  and  un- 
surpassed recreational  facilities. 
[From  the  Keene.   (N.H.)    Evening  Sentinel, 
Mar.  4,  1965 1 
Memo  to  Drew   and  Li.B.J. 
A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  Washington  col- 
umnist Drew  Peorson  wrote  a  piece  in  which 
he  announced  that  he  was  going  to  start  a 
crusade     in    support    of    President    Lyndon 
Johnson's    sviggestlon    that    Americans    "see 
Amierlca   first." 

He  quoted  the  President  as  having  said: 
"I  wish  the  American  people  v/ould  see 
more  of  America  instead  of  Europe.  Every 
year  thousands  of  Americans  save  up  their 
money  and  go  off  to  Europe  to  drink  French 
wine  and  see  Italian  ruins  when  they  could 
spend  part  of  that  money  here." 

Commenting  wryly  on  the  drain  of  Amer- 
ican dollars,  the  President  continued:  "We 
are  losing  around  $1.7  billion  a  year.  Tou 
can't  blame  them  for  wanting  to  go  abroad, 
but  I  Just  wish  they'd  sea  some  of  their  own 
country." 

He  then  challenged  I^arson  to  tell  the 
American  people  throtigb  his  column  how 
beautiful  their  country  Is  and  to  start  a 
campaign  aimed  at  enoouraging  domestic 
travel. 

Pearson  accepted  the  challenge  and  took 
off  for  California. 

We're  not  suggesting  that  a  newspaperman 
such  ns  Pearson,  whose  reporting  abilities 
have  been  widely  known  to  American  news- 
paper readers  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  was  unaware  of  It  when  he  booked 
a  fllJ^ht  to  Los  Angeles,  but  the  fact  Is,  he 
could  have  flown  to  London  for  less  money, 
and  could  have  visited  Dublin,  Glasgow,  and 
Eilnborough  on  the  way, 


The  fact  tliat  It  costs  more  to  travel  do- 
mestically than  it  does  to  travel  abroad  may 
be  one  of  the  several  reasons  why  Amerlcnn 
tovirlsts  are  fljring  aU  over  the  world  Instead 
erf  all  over  the  United  States. 

A  round  trip  flight  from  Boston  to  London, 
Including  the  stops  In  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
costs  $293. 

A  round  trip  flight  to  the  west  coast  costs 
$319,  and  If  a  traveler  stops  over  for  mere 
than  3  hours  in  any  city  en  route,  the  fare 
Is  Increased  by  each  stop. 

A  few  more  comparisons  of  international 
and  domestic  air-travel  fares: 

If  one  of  those  money  saving  America  ;is 
the  President  mentioned  wanted  to  visit  one 
of  his  country's  newest  States,  he  could  fly 
round  trip  from  New  York  to  Anchora;»e, 
Alaska,  for  $498.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
could  save  some  of  the  money  he'd  budge  ed 
for  traveling,  by  taking  a  round-trip  flight 
from  Boston  to  Madrid  for  $341.80. 

Or  let's  take  the  case  of  the  American  who 
decides  he'd  like  to  see  one  of  our  newer 
but  warmer  States.  He  could  fly  round  trip 
from  Boston  to  Hawaii  for  $519. 

If  he  wanted  to  spend  only  $16  more  than 
the  Hawaii  trip  would  cost  him,  he  could 
make  It  all  the  way  to  Israel  and  back  for 
$535. 

The  almost  rldlcxilous  difference  in  plme 
fares  Is  not,  by  any  means,  the  only  reivon 
why  so  many  Americans  are  flying  abroad 
Instead   of  flying  around   the  United  States. 

Foreign  agencies  are  spending  bvmdles 
Of  money  luring  Americans  to  their  countries. 
Meantime,  American  efforts  to  lure  forc.gn 
visitors  to  our  own  country  are  woefully  In- 
adequate— and  we  still  have  to  contend  usth 
the  problem  of  the  high  coet  of  living  In 
the  United  States  after  they  get  here. 

Further  Incentives  for  foreign  travel  r.re 
the  facts  that  a  travel  agency's  commit -ion 
la  40  percent  higher  on  international  f.res 
than  on  domestic  ones,  and  there  Is  a  5-pcr- 
cent  tax  on  domestic  fares  and  none  on  in- 
ternational. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  as  though  we  vrcre 
second-guessing  both  the  President  and  D:ew 
Pearson.  Instead  of  taking  his  dome  'ic- 
travel  case  to  the  people,  perhaps  L  B.J. 
should  take  it  to  the  CVB. 

Whatever  the  Immediate  outcome,  prolMl)lv 
he  would  reach  the  conclusion  that  it's  a 
bootless  operation  trjring  to  keep  Amcri'^  ns 
and  their  money  at  home,  so  perhaps  *he 
United  States  should  concentrate  Its  e"  rts, 
In  all  the  varioixs  ways  possible  on  attracting 
more  foreign  visitors  to  the  United  St  tes. 
With  adcqu.ite  funds  and  sustained  ciT.rt, 
there's  no  reason  why  America  cannot  a'*ract 
as  many  foreigners  here  as  Americans  w!.o  so 
abroad. 

With  the  President  worrying  about  all  thnt 
money  he  knows  Is  being  spent  abroad,  how- 
ever, we  might  add  a  happy  postscrit>'^  by 
suggesting  to  him  that  not  all  AmoniT.ns 
can  afford  to  see  their  country  from  !!;•->  air, 
anyway:  therefore,  he  might  be  cheered  s  nie- 
what  if  he  were  to  visit  a  west  coast  c  imp- 
ing site  this  sum.mer  and  count  all  the  p;ist 
coast  license  plates,  then  visit  a  family  c  nip- 
ing  area  on  the  eastern  seaboard  and  check 
out  all  the  license  plates  from  Cali:  :nia 
and  parts  west. 
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Disability  Insurance  for  the  Blind:  H.R. 
6426 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E? 

Wednesday.  March  17. 1965 
Mr.  KING  of  California.    Mr.  SpoiiKer, 
lor  all  the  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of 


this  Chamber,  I  have  worked  with  blind 
people  to  improve  the  lot  and  life  of  the 
blind. 

Learning  of  the  normaUty  of  men  and 
vsomen  without  sight  by  my  association 
V,  ith  them,  learning  of  the  ability  of  men 
a:id  women  without  sight  to  fvmction 
successfully  in  competition  with  their 
s  .'hted  fellows  from  my  acquaintance 
V.  ith  blind  men  and  women  who  are  en- 
f.sged  in  every  imaginable  economic 
activity  and  endeavor,  I  have  worked 
v\ith  them  to  improve  Federal  laws  in 
order  to  assist  the  blind  in  their  deter- 
mination to  help  themselves. 

Nor,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  the  blind  of 
t!ie  Nation  lacked  champions  in  the  other 
Ciiamber,  and  Hubert  Humphrey,  of 
Minnesota,  has  long  been  foremost 
a.niong  them. 

Recognizing  in  1959  that  the  Federal 
disability  insurance  law  failed  to  allevi- 
a.e  the  disastrous  economic  consequences 
of  blindness,  the  then  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  introduced  a  measure 
ti'  liberalize  the  Federal  disability  insur- 
ance law  for  blind  people. 

In  Congress  after  Congress  the  Honor- 
able Hubert  Humphrey  reintroduced  his 
proposal  to  provide  a  floor  of  financial 
security  against  the  disadvantages  of 
functioning  without  sight  in  a  sight- 
dominated  society. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  3, 
1964,  Senator  Humphrey  offered  his  dis- 
ability insurance  for  the  blind  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  social  secu- 
rity bill  (HJl.  11865)  and  the  Senate 
adopted  the  Humphrey  amendment. 

You  will  recall,  however,  that  HJR. 
11865  faUed  to  gain  approval  in  the 
St  imte- House  conference  and  was  not 
adopted  by  the  88th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice  President  has 
honored  me  by  asking  me  to  carry  on  his 
elTort  to  better  the  disability  insurance 
la-.v  for  blind  people,  which  I  am  pleased 
indeed  to  do,  therefore  I  am  today  in- 
tr  ducing  HJl.  6426. 

Rather  than  describe  the  provisions  of 
the  Humphrey  amendment,  Mr,  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  reprint  here- 
uiLh  the  address  delivered  by  Hubert 
Ht^mphrey  on  the  floor  of  the  UJS.  Sen- 
ate on  September  3,  1964,  in  explanation 
of  this  bill  to  liberalize  the  Federal  dis- 
ability insurance  law  for  our  country's 
blind: 

DiSABiLrrT  Insurance  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
rniiit  would  liberalize  the  Federal  disabUity 
In.urance  program  for  persons  who  are  now 
bl.nd — and,  perhaps  even  of  greater  impor- 
taT.ce — it  would  make  disability  insurance 
p.  ments  more  readily  available  to  more 
po.^ons  who  become  blind  at  the  time  when 
blidness  occurs. 

My  amendment  would  do  the  following: 

First.  It  would  Incorporate  the  generally 
re  '.gnized  and  widely  used  definition  of 
blindness  Into  the  provisions  of  the  dlsabU- 
Itv  insurance  law;  that  Is,  blindness  Is  cen- 
tr,  !  visional  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  In  the 
be  ter  eye  with  correcting  lenses,  or  visual 
a'-  lity  greater  than  20/200  If  accompanied 
bv  I  limitation  in  the  field  of  vision  such  that 
t'.."  widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field  sub- 
tc.  i!s  an  angle  no  greater  than  20  degrees. 

t^econd.  It  would  allow  any  person  who 
m- -ts  this  definition  In  visual  loss,  and  who 
hLs  worked  in  social  security  covered  em- 
p!  ;  ment  for  a  year  and  a  half — six  quar- 
ter--— to  qualify  for  disability  cash  benefits. 


Third.  It  woxild  allow  persons  who  meet  tbe 
above  requirements  in  measurable  sightless- 
ness and  length  of  time  In  covered  employ- 
ment to  draw  disability  benefits,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  draw  them,  so  long  as  they  remain 
blind — and  Irrespective  of  their  Income  or 
earnings.  If  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
employed. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  make  the  dis- 
ability Insurance  program  a  true  insurance 
program  against  the  economic  catastrophe  of 
blindness,  against  tlie  economic  disadvan- 
tages which  result  when  blindness  occurs  in 
the  life  of  a  worklngman. 

Under  present  law,  a  person  who  Is  blind 
and  unable  to  secure  social  security  covered 
work  for  5  years,  cannot  qualify  for  disability 
Insiu-ance  payments.  Reducing  the  present 
requirement  from  20  to  6  quarters  would  be 
a  much  more  reasonable  and  realistic  require- 
ment for  people  who,  though  oftentimes  weU 
qualified  for  gainful  work,  still  encounter 
much  difficulty  In  obtaining  any  work  at  all. 

Under  existing  law,  a  worker  who  becomes 
blind  but  has  not  worked  for  5  years  In  cov- 
ered employment  Is  denied  the  sustaining 
support  of  disability  Insurance  payments  at 
a  time  when  his  whole  world  has  collapsed, 
when  disaster  has  terminated  his  earnings 
and  diminished  his  earning  power,  and  he  Is 
-faced  with  surrendering  dignity  and  self- 
pride  and  applying  for  public  or  private 
charity — hardly  a  sound  basis  upon  which  to 
rebuild  a  shattered  life;  hardly  the  basis  for 
Instilling  self-confidence  and  reviving  hope — 
so  essential  as  the  first  step  In  rehabilita- 
tion and  restoration  to  normal  Ufe  and  pro- 
ductive livelihood. 

Under  existing  law,  a  person  who  is  blind 
and  earns  but  the  meagerest  of  income,  is  de- 
nied disability  insvu^nce  pa3nnent8  on  the 
ground  that  even  the  meagerest  earnings  In- 
dicate such  person  Is  not  disabled — or  stiffl- 
clently  disabled  in  the  eyes  of  the  law — to 
qualify  for  disability  payments. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  blindness  exist,  and 
they  continue  to  exist,  even  though  a  blind 
person  is  employed  and  earning,  and  these 
economic  consequences  are  expensive  to  the 
blind  person  who  has  the  wUl  and  the  cour- 
age to  compete  in  a  profession  or  a  business 
with  sighted  people,  who  must  live  and  work 
In  a  society  structured  for  sighted  people. 
Adoption  of  this  amendment  would  pro- 
vide a  minimum  floor  of  financial  security 
to  the  person  who  must  live  and  work  with- 
out sight,  who  must  pay  a  price  In  dollars 
and  cents  for  wanting  and  daring  to  function 
in  equality  with  sighted  men. 


Great  Society  Going  for  Broke? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17. 1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  this  Chamber  Is  called  on  to 
pass  judgment  on  a  host  of  programs  and 
experiments  designed  to  meet  real  and 
imagined  needs  of  the  people.  Too  often, 
there  is  little  concern  for  who  must  pay 
the  bills  resulting  from  the  many  various 
Federal  expenditures. 

A  provocative  article  by  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  recently  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Evening  Star  criticizing  the 
"Great  Society's"  practice  of  spending  to- 
day and  letting  future  generations  worry 
about  paying  for  our  excesses.    Believ- 


ing Members  of  Congress  will  profit  f  rt«n 
reading  and  rereading  this  article,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  place  it  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record: 

(From  the  Washington   (D.C.)  Evening  Star 

Mar.  13,  1965) 

"Great  Societt"  Godtg  rox  Broke? 

(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 

Can  a  Nation  that  boasts  about  Its  prosper- 
ity tolerate  endless  deficits? 

Can  a  ••Great  Society"  go  bust  and  remain 
great?  Can  it  continue  to  deliver  more  edu- 
cation, more  social  services,  more  pensions, 
more  job  security  by  out-shoveling  baloney 
dollars? 

Or  Is  all  the  talk  about  a  richer  and  fuller 
life  for  the  common  man  meaningless  with- 
out a  high  degree  of  fiscal  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity? 

Last  month  Senators  Roman  Rettska  and 
Carl  Curtis,  of  Nebraska.  Introduced  a 
snowball-ln-hell  bill.  It  calls  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  tbat  would  require  Con- 
gress each  year  to  collect  as  much  money  as 
It  appropriates,  except  in  case  of  war  or  other 
dire  emergency. 

In  addition,  the  Senators  want  half  a  bU- 
Uon  dollars  In  collections  over  expenditures 
so  that  it  may  be  applied  to  the  national 
debt.  At  the  rate  of  half  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  the  national  debt  could  be  paid  off  In 
some  540  years. 

This  bUl  will  be  lucky  If  It  even  gets  a 
laugh.  The  ••new  think"  has  it  that  the  na- 
tional debt  may  be  Ignored,  that  "controlled 
Inflation"  Is  necessary  to  provide  maTlmum 
employment,  and  that  as  long  as  the  gross 
national  product  In  terms  of  doUars  keeps 
rising  everything  In  hunky-dory. 

There  Is,  fortunately,  a  brave  minority  erf 
Congressmen  who  doubt  this.  Obviously, 
they  are  out  of  the  "mainstream,"  but  they 
subbornly  wonder  If  the  economic  laws  that 
have  busted  every  other  nation  that  prac- 
ticed perpetvial  deficit  financing  have  been 
repealed. 

In  a  Senate  debate,  last  month  on  the  deep- 
ening crisis  over  the  American  balance  of 
p>ayment8,  caused  by  our  continued  Insist- 
ence on  sp>endlng  more  abroad  than  we  earn 
abroad.  Senator  Petxx  Dominick,  of  Colorado, 
called  attention  to  a  speech  by  Prof.  Karl 
Brandt,  economist  of  Stanford  University. 

Professor  Brandt  asserted  that  If  we  elimi- 
nate the  last  of  the  gold  backing  for  the  dol- 
lar, which  has  been  seriously  proposed,  we 
will  buy  a  Uttle  time,  but  unless  we  return 
to  a  balanced  budget,  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar will  be  inevitable.   He  said : 

"What  iB  needed  Is  a  sober,  deadly,  earnest, 
and  courageous  weighing  of  the  moral  Issues 
that  are  at  stake  when  Inflation  moves  con- 
tinually and  persistently. 

"Inflation  Is  one  of  the  seriouB  social  and 
political  diseases  of  the  human  economy. 
Its  catLses  have  their  roots  in  human  nature. 
The  appetite  for  substajitlal  benefits  without 
a  share  In  the  costs  is  a  human  trait  which 
Is  being  exploited  by  politicians  everywhere." 

In  time  of  war,  man  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  borrowing  against  his  future  in  an  effort 
to  save  his  skin.  But  what  can  we  say  about 
a  nation  borrowing  against  its  future  at  a 
time  when  Its  political  leaders  are  pointing 
with  pride  to  unex^pled  prosperity? 

The  last  American  balanced  budget  oc- 
curred In  the  final  fiscal  year  of  the  Elsen- 
hower adnUnlstratlon — a  surplus  of  91.2  bU- 
Uon  in  1960.  Since  then  the  annual  deficits 
liave  run  $3.8  billion,  $6.3  billion,  $6i!  bUllon 
and,  last  year,  $8.2  billion. 

Each  additional  blUlon  adds  to  the  debt 
service,  the  amount  of  money  that  must  be 
allocated  to  the  Interest  on  Government  ob- 
ligations before  a  penny  can  be  spent  tar  the 
operation  of  the  Government,  national  de- 
defense  and  additional  aocial  aervioe*  and 
public  works. 
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Down  thlB  line,  where  do  we  go?  Where 
has  every  other  covmtry  gone  that  took  this 
road? 

An  ever-easier  money  supply,  created  by 
an  outpouring  of  public  funds  unrelated 
to  the  ingathering  of  taxes,  creates  a  boom 
cycle.  Powerful  preesure  by  business  and 
labor  joins  the  overwhelming  inclination  of 
politicians  to  fuel  the  roaring  flames.  The 
cry  arises  that  "deflation."  meaning  debt  re- 
duction or  even  a  balanced  budget,  would 
create  unemployment  and  misery. 

At  the  point  of  no  return  things  begin 
to  happen  fast.  Prices  rise  faster  than  wages. 
Investors  flee  from  bonds  or  demand  fan- 
tastic interest  rates  Common  stock  prices 
go  into  orbit  and  people  rush  to  buy  tan- 
gible things  like  land  and  Jewels.  All  who 
lent  money  in  good  faith  are  ruined. 

Citizens  holding  Government  securities,  or 
life  Insurance  policies,  and  those  ^ho  depend 
on  fixed  pensions  and  annuities  find  them- 
selves holding  nothing.  The  Government, 
unable  to  finance  itself  through  the  sale  ot 
low-Interest  obligations,  Is  forced  to  resort 
to  seizure  and  confiscation. 

There  goes  the  "Great  Society,"  the  "war 
on  poverty,"  "the  New  Prontiers."  All  that's 
left  is  the  last  chapter  of  borrow,  boom,  and 
bust. 

No  promised  land  will  be  reached  by  brok- 
en promises.  No  security  is  to  be  achieved 
by  national  dishonesty.  No  man's  future  is 
safe  in  the  hands  of  a  political  philosophy 
that  is  willing  to  buy  today's  popularity  with 
tomorrow's  agony. 


In  Memoriam,  James  Reeb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
were  stirred  Monday  evening  by  the 
President's  address  requesting  a  voting 
rights  bill  to  insure  that  every  American 
has  the  right  and  the  opportunity  to 
vote.  This  bill — the  fourth  major  piece 
of  civil  rights  legislation  with  which  Lyn- 
don Johnson  has  been  associated — will 
be  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  Reverend 
James  Reeb  who  gave  his  life  for  the 
principles  enunciated  by  our  President. 

Some  of  the  background  to  this  pro- 
posal is  detailed  in  the  following  article 
by  the  distinguished  'columnist,  Joseph 
Alsop,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  Maisph  15,  1965: 
In  Memoriam,  James  Reeb 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

W.ASHiNGTON. — No  verse  written  in  this 
country  has  been  more  often  or  more  fatu- 
ously quoted  than  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic."  But  In  memory  of  James  Reeb, 
the  young  clergyman  murdered  in  Selma,  it 
is  entirely  appropriate  to  recall  the  lines : 

"As  He  died  to  make  men  holy. 
Let  us  die  to  make  men  free." 

For  James  Reeb  did  in  fact  die  to  make 
men  free,  much  more  consciously  Indeed 
than  most  of  those  who  fell  to  save  the 
Union  at  Bull  Run  and  Gettysburg,  at  Cold 
Harbor  and  the  Wilderness.  He  Joins  the 
Union  dead,  and  like  the  Union  dead,  thank 
God,  he  has  not  fallen  in  vain. 

His  martyrdom — for  that  is  the  right  word, 
for  once  in  a  way — was  not  of  course  any- 
thing more  than  the  climatic  episode.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  and  the  others  who  have 


been  symbolically  hammeriag  on  the  closed 
doors  of  the  Selma  registrar**  office  had  their 
own  very  major  role  to  play,  and  they  played 
it  to  the  hUt. 

The  result  has  been  one  ot  the  most  rapid, 
hopeful  chain*  of  cause  and  effect  that  ha« 
been  seen  In  American  public  life  for  a  great 
many  years.  Until  the  tvents  in  Selma 
Jogged  the  memory  and  pricked  the  con- 
science of  political  Washington,  it  was  by  no 
means  clear  that  a  Negro  registration  bill 
would  be  given  a  high  priority  this  year. 

The  President,  who  is  sensibly  eager  for  a 
reasonably  short  congressional  session,  was 
reluctant  to  add  to  the  muEt-list  a  measure 
that  is  bound  to  take  much  time  to  write 
Into  law.  The  constitutiooal  problems  were 
numerous,  delicate  and  complex.  There 
was  a  wide  division  of  opinion  about  what 
ought  to  be  done.  For  ail  these  reasons, 
the  prospects  for  action  were  misty,  to  say 
the  least. 

Then  came  the  events  in  Selma.  By  mid- 
week, the  wise  old  bellwether.  Senator 
Everett  DroitSEN,  wa«  telling  his  Republican 
flock  that  he  thought  "major  action"  ought 
to  be  taken  In  the  clvU  rights  field  this  year. 
And  about  the  denial  of  Negro  voting  rights, 
he  was  saying,  "We  cannot  have  this  problem 
coming  before  us  year  after  year;  we  must 
now  pass  a  law  that  is  easily  enforcible  and 
will  get  results." 

On  Thursday,  President  Johnson  briefly 
hesitated  before  ejecting  sitdown  strikers 
from  the  White  House  itself.  And  on  Friday, 
the  President,  Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach  and  most  of  the  more  Important 
members  of  the  White  House  staff  spent  al- 
most the  whole  day  canvacsing  the  possible 
course.?  of  action,  in  order  to  find  the  right 
one. 

The  right  course  is  clearly  indicated  by 
Senator  Dirksen's  phrase — "A  law  that  is 
easily  enforcible  and  will  get  results."  Each 
of  the  civil  rights  bills  hits  had  something 
to  say  about  voting  right*,  but  in  practice 
none  of  the  voting  provisions  has  been  en- 
forcible. Hence  they  have  got  almost  no  re- 
sults. 

In  1961.  a  Federal  sviit  Charging  denial  of 
voting  rights  was  filed  against  the  registrar 
of  Dallas  County,  and  this  suit  was  won. 
Three  additional  suits  were  also  filed  by  the 
Justice  Department,  to  halt  the  intimidation 
of  the  Selma  Negroes  by  Sheriff  James  Clark 
and  the  local  citizens  council. 

The  decision  in  the  1961  Dallas  County 
voting  suit  was  effectively  ignored,  and  re- 
litigation was  begun.  Whereupon  the  State 
of  Alabama  changed  the  law,  setting  a  test 
for  new  registrants  which  Sheriff  Clark  him- 
self would  be  most  unlikely  to  pass.  This  is 
a  general  pattern.  Suits  have  been  filed  to 
cover  60  of  the  82  counties  in  Mississippi,  but 
in  only  one  county  has  any  appreciable  num- 
ber of  Negroes  been  allowed  to  register. 

The  local  climate  that  must  be  contended 
with  is  also  worth  noting.  It  is  richly  sug- 
gested by  the  argument  that  has  been  made 
by  Dallas  County's  circuit  court  Judge,  James 
Hare,  to  show  why  the  13th.  14th.  and  15th 
amendments  should  not  apply  in  Dallas 
County.  The  Judge  alleges  that  the  slave 
traders  were  scraping  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  by  the  time  they  got  around  to  supply 
the  county's  needs.  Therefore,  according  to 
the  Judge,  "the  blue-gummed  Ibos"  who  were 
supplied  to  Dallas  are  not  a  tribe  for  whom 
the  Constitution's  writ  should  run. 

If  the  temper  of  this  city  means  anything, 
however,  Judge  Hare's  hour  has  struclc.  Pa- 
tience is  exhausted,  Just  as  litigation  has  been 
exhausted.  One  may  now  predict  with  some 
confidence  that  an  effective  voting  rights  bill 
will  be  pa.ssed  this  year.  And  that  means  a 
bill  which  permits  a  Federal  registrar  or 
referee  to  step  in,  whenever  voting  rights  are 
obstinately,  massively,  and  persistently 
denied. 

The  details  of  the  bill,  the  nature  of  the 
constitutional  derivation,  basically  from  the 


16th  amendment  of  course,  the  devices  to 
be  uaed  fear  enforcement — all  these  problems 
are  secondary.  Senator  Disksen  haa  summed 
xzp  what  needs  doing.  One  way  or  another, 
It  will  almost  certainly  be  done. 


Salute  to  St  Patrick  and  tlie  American 
Irish 
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Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  salute  to  St.  Patrick  and  to 
the  American  Irish. 

It  was  all  of  2,000  years  ago  that  Cato 
the  Elder  said: 

The  Celts  devote  themselves  mainly  to  t^^o 
things:   Fighting  and  talking. 

Now  I  do  not  know  if  Cato  was  tlie 
noblest  Roman  of  them  all,  but  the  old 
boy  had  to  be  one  of  the  smartest.  Yet, 
he  neglected  to  mention  one  thing:  The 
Irish  will  fight  with  or  for  almost  any- 
body, but  their  talking  is  chiefly  about 
their  land. 

On  this  glorious  St.  Patrick's  Day,  can 
we  not  be  forgiven  for  dwelling  upon 
Ireland  just  a  bit?  It  has  been  said  that 
blessed  is  he  who  tooteth  his  own  horn; 
if  so,  we  Irish  are  thrice  blessed.  Any- 
way, I  am  not  like  one  of  our  notable 
countrymen,  writer  and  scholar  George 
Moore,  who  once  said  that  his  only  claim 
to  originality  among  Irishmen  was  that 
he  never  made  a  speech.  I  have  made  a 
number,  and  if  the  voters  are  willing,  I 
hope  to  make  a  lot  more. 

The  salute  to  St.  Patrick  follows: 
SALtTTE  TO  St.  Patrick 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  during  the 
Irish  potato  famine  the  population  of  Ire- 
land dropped  from  8  to  6  million  people  in 
a  2-year  period;  that  the  Irish  were  totally 
Illiterate  due  to  a  100-year  restriction  of  no 
Irishman  being  able  to  read  or  write — im- 
posed by  the  British.  They  owned  no  land 
and  paid  rent  to  British  landlords  and  had 
such  small  plots  of  land  that  a  small  potato 
harvest,  a  mud  shack,  and  maybe  a  pig  and 
two  or  three  chickens  represented  their  r:i- 
tire  stake  in  life.  The  Irish  came  to  this 
country  and  were  given  hope  for  a  decent 
life  and  if  not  for  themselves,  at  least  for 
their  children,  the  opportunity  to  work. 

Well  now.  what  is  the  other  side  of  the 
coin?  What  have  we  Irish  done  for  this 
country?  Have  we  paid  something  on  r- 
count  on  this  enormous  debt  we  owe?  .*-? 
one  of  our  own  was  fond  of  saying.  Lc'.s 
look  at  the  record." 

Oddly,  even  the  Irish  tend  to  date  t  .or 
participation  In  the  affairs  of  this  cour.uy 
from  the  years  immediately  following  liie 
great  famine.  True,  better  than  a  mi!:!';: 
and  a  half  Irish  emigrated  in  the  deride 
after  1845.  mostly  to  New  York  and  Bo.~i  r. 
and  millions  more  followed  them  up  U^  the 
early  1900's^so  many  that  there  was  a  .=.iy- 
ing.'-The  Statue  of  Liberty  was  sculpted  by 
an  Italian  and  donated  by  the  French  to 
welcome  the  Irish  to  the  Dutch  city  of  Nc^v 
York." 

But  the  Irish  were  here  merely  from  :!i<? 
start.     It    is    known    that    some    Irish    and 


Scotch  settled  along  the  Merrimack  River  aa 
early  as  1634,  and  In  1654  the  ship  Oood 
Fellow  arrived  In  Boston  with  400-odd  Irish- 
men— and  even  as  early  as  that  the  Irish 
were  accused  of  trying  to  take  over  the  coun- 
try. They  were  being  accused  of  It  as  late 
OS  1960  also. 

The  part  of  the  Irish  In  the  American  Rev- 
olution has,  for  reasons  unknown,  received 
little  attention.  Historically,  the  Revolution 
has  remained  almost  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  English-descended  American.  Yet  this 
is  by  no  means  Justified.  The  Irish  have  a 
very  solid  claim  to  a  share  In  that  fight. 
How  could  history  ignore  the  propensity  of 
the  Irish  for  a  rebellion,  particularly  against 
the  Sassenach?  In  the  general  population 
of  the  Colonies,  the  feeling  was  pretty  weU 
divided,  Troy  and  Rebel,  but  among  the  Irish. 
v."ho  were  especially  numerous  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  sympathy  was  Rebel  to  a  man. 
In  the  Irish  Parliament,  to  which  only  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Ireland  could  belong, 
one  legislator  replied  to  a  Crown  question 
on  sympathy  with  the  Americans  by  saying: 
"Where  Irish  hearts  are,  their  hands  are 
also." 

At  that  time,  some  35,000  Irish  were  arrtv- 
hig  on  these  shores  annually,  and  a  good 
many  got  here  Just  In  time  to  pick  up  a 
musket  in  anger  against  the  minions  of 
buUheaded  George  III. 

Some  estimates  say  that  fully  a  third  of 
Washington's  troops  were  Irish,  old  or  new 
gtneration.  and  out  of  731  foreign  born  In  the 
Pennsylvania  Line  of  Ireland  Regiment,  361 
h.illed  from  the  "ould"  sod.    And  to  anyone 
who  might  say,  "True,  perhaps,  but  no  doubt 
t^icy  were  all  privates,"  you  can  firmly  point 
out  that  16  of  Washington's  general  officers 
vrere   Irishmen,   most  of   them  mem.berB  of 
the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  an  open- 
b.vnded  group  which  donated  the  then  enor- 
mous Burn  of  150,000  potuids  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary  cause:     And   among  the  illustrious 
S'^ns  of  St.  Patrick  In  those  brave  days  were 
Joiin  Barry,  generally  called  the  father  of  the 
U  S.  Navy,  and  Gen.  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  a 
broth  of  a  boy  and  a  fighter  beyond  compare. 
And    let    me    here    Inject    a    word    for    the 
Kollys — are  there  any  Kellys  In  the  house? — 
uno.  I  must  say.  led  all  the  rest  of  the  Revo- 
lution's muster  rolls  with  695  stalwart  souls. 
.\nd  what  about  the  Sulllvans,  a  proud  clan 
to  be  sure?     Well,  five  of  them  were  officers 
ir  Washington's  army,  one — John  Siilllvan. 
wrote  that  part  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence listing  the  wrongs  of  the  British, 
and  among  them  were  a  future  Governor, 
Judge,  and  attorney  general  of  New  Hamp- 
Bl  Ire,  and  a  futxu'e  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts.    Incidentally,  three  Irish-bom  Ameri- 
cans; namely.  James  Smith,  Matthew  Thorn- 
to.a,  and  George  Taylor,  were  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.     Nattirally,  I 
coald  go  on  about  the  deeds  of  the   clan 
Murphy  also,  but  modesty  forbids  me. 

But  being  that  contradiction  In  terms,  an 
hmest  politician,  I  will  add  that  not  every 
page  In  the  Irish  chapters  of  the  Revolution 
w;s  one  of  glory.  In  all  candor,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Line  Regiment  did  engage  In  a  bit 
of  a  donnybrook  with  the  authorities,  pro- 
voked by  what  was  then  called  barrel  fever. 
They  rebelled  against  their  officers,  but  not 
aeiinst  the  Government.  The  British  beard 
about  it,  and  being  British,  concluded  to 
capitalize  on  the  Irish  disaffection  In  the 
rai.ks.  So,  they  sent  two  emissaries  Into  the 
rei^el  camp  with  a  suggestion  that  they  go 
over  to  the  British.  The  Irish  promptly 
hanged  them  as  spies.  (Somehow,  the  Eng- 
li.'^h  never,  never  understood  the  Irish.)  And, 
tliclr  frustrations  happily  removed,  rettirned 
v'f-orously  to  the  fray. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  contributions 
of  two  unsung  heroes  of  Irish  extraction, 
P..  trick  O'Flynn,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
Hercules  Mulligan — now  there's  a  name  for 
you — of  New  York.  Patrick  was  a  captain  in 
W;\shlngton'8  army  and  afterward  a  tavern- 


keeper  In  the  manner  of  tavemkeepen  of 
every  era.  He  became  a  confidant  of  the 
first  President,  who  was  not  averse  to  a  dram 
or  two  on  a  wintry  night.  Hercules  Mulligan 
was  Washington's  confidential  agent,  and  in 
1781  furnished  a  tip  that  helped  prevent  the 
general's  capture  by  the  British  on  a  trip  to 
Newport. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  Republic,  the 
Irish  were  on  every  level  of  society — in  the 
professions,  in  business,  and  in  agriculture, 
and  In  one  notable  Instance,  In  inventive  sci- 
ence. It  was  the  son  of  poor  Irish  parents, 
Robert  Fulton,  who  astonished  all  New  York 
back  In  1807  by  setting  forth  on  the  Hudson 
River  in  a  steamboat  that  sped  along  at  the 
frightening  rate  .©f  5  miles  per  hour.  There 
were  slurs  at  the  time  that,  of  course,  the 
Irish  Invented  the  steamboat — because  they 
so  abhored  undiluted  water  that  they  wished 
to  cross  It  In  the  least  possible  tUne.  (Eng- 
lish spite,  tmdoubtedly.  but  It  is  a  criticism 
that  has  been  leveled  at  the  Irish  for  these 
many  years.) 

Tls  true  the  Irish  wUl  take  a  drink  now 
and  then,  but  only  if  they  are  alone  or  with 
somebody — and  then  solely  for  medicinal 
purposes.  As  Mark  Twain  once  said,  "Give 
an  Irishman  lager  for  a  month  and  he's  a 
dead  man.  An  Irishman  is  lined  with  cop- 
per, and  beer  corrodes  It.  But  whisky 
■  polishes  the  copper  and  is  the  saving  of  him." 
Nothing  like  going  home  with  a  high  polish, 
either.  (And  there  was  the  proper  Irish 
lady  who  was  asked  at  customs  If  she  had 
anything  to  declare.  "Nlvir  a  bit,"  said  she. 
"Then,  old  girl,"  demanded  the  customs  in- 
spector. "Just  what's  In  this  botUe?"  "Holy 
water,"  she  said,  "and  bad  cess  to  ye."  "Holy 
water,  eh?"  sneered  the  Inspector,  sniffing 
the  contents.  "Why  this  Is  whisky."  "Faith, 
an'  it's  a  miracle,"  cried  the  lady. 

Of  course,  many  people  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  Irish  took  the  whisky  because  their 
wages  Included  whisky  as  part  of  the  pay- 
ment. This  was  aU  Included  In  the  labor 
contractors'  scheme  to  keep  the  Irish  In 
subservience.  The  abject  poverty  In  which 
they  lived  also  made  whisky  a  way  of  heli>- 
Ing  the  dreary  living  conditions  and  a  future 
which  to  them  seemed  nonexistent.  It  also 
was  a  solace  for  a  man  who  worked  17  hotirs 
to  soothe  his  aching  muscles  with  a  drink  or 
two  of  the  hard  stuff. 

And  there's  truth  too  In  the  old  Irish  ad- 
age that  drink  Is  the  good  man's  vice:  some 
of  the  more  notable  tyrants  of  history — 
Cromwell  and  Hitler  are  two  that  come  to 
mind,  were  teetotalers.  An  Irishman's  In- 
stinct tells  him  never  to  trust  a  man  who'll 
not  take  a  social  drink;  and,  as  we  know, 
an  Irishman's  instinct  Is  weU-nlgh  infallible 
In  aU  Important  matters. 

The  Irish  affinity  to  politics,  of  course.  Is 
closely  associated  with  the  name  Tammany 
Hall.  It  seems  incongruous  that  Tammany 
HaU  and  New  York  City  were  dead  set  against 
the  Irish  In  the  early  1800's.  however,  after 
Gov.  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York,  realized 
It  was  the  Irish  affinity  for  hard  work  that 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  build  his  canal, 
and  fiirther  realizing  that  a  drastic  change 
had  to  be  made  in  the  voting  eligibility  re- 
quirements to  make  this  a  truly  great  Amer- 
ica, he  initiated  the  movement  to  bring  the 
Irish  immigrants  Into  the  Democratic  Party. 
At  the  outset  the  Irish  were  not  eligible  to 
vote  because  of  the  requirement  that  a  voter 
be  a  landowner  and  also  have  14  years'  resi- 
dence In  this  country.  Tanmiany  changed 
this  and  made  the  Irishman  of  the  streets 
an  eligible  voter. 

The  swift  and  total  Identity  of  the  Irish 
with  America  was  marked  by  many  and 
marveled  at.  particularly  by  the  English- 
men. One,  a  J.  Kent,  who  traveled  here  Just 
after  the  Revolution,  had  this  to  say:  "An 
Irishman,  the  Instant  he  sets  foot  on  Amer- 
ican groimd,  becomes  Ipso  facto  an  Ameri- 
can; this  was  uniformly  the  case  during  the 


whole  of  the  late  war.  Whilst  Englishmen 
and  Scotsmen  were  regarded  with  Jealousy 
and  distrust,  even  with  the  best  recom- 
mendation of  zeal  and  attachment  to  the 
cause,  a  native  of  Ireland  stood  In  need  of 
no  other  certificate  than  his  brogue — ^Indeed, 
Their  conduct  in  the  late  revolution  amply 
Justified  this  favorable  opinion,  for  whilst 
the  Irish  emigrant  was  fighting  the  battles 
of  America  by.  sea  and  land,  the  Irish  mer- 
chants labored  to  Increase  the  wealth  and 
maintain  the  credit  of  the  country." 

By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  the  Irish 
were  not  only  established  in  America  but  In 
some  parts  of  it,  notably  In  the  cities  of  the 
North  and  East,  they  were  becoming  a  power. 
New  York,  of  course,  was  and  Is  the  capital 
of  the  Irish  in  the  United  States,  with  Bos- 
ton perhaps  a  close  second  and  Chicago 
running  third.  But  contrary  to  popular 
belief  there  were  many  Irish  In  the  South 
even  before  the  CItU  War,  principally  In  New 
Orleans,  MobUe,  Galveston,  Savannah,  and 
Charleston.  Quite  a  number  of  them  were 
wealthy  and,  as  Improbable  as  It  seems  In  the 
light  of  Irish  history,  they  were  represented 
among  the  slaveholdlng  class  in  coastal 
Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
This  can  be  explained  by  pointing  out  that 
the  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  then 
was  that  slavery  was  a  natural  disaster,  akin 
to  war  and  pestilence,  and  beyond  human 
ablllty-to  eradicate  wholly.  However,  In  1839 
Pope  Gregory  declared  slavery  as  being  Im- 
moral. 

Thus  was  It  that  In  the  South,  as  well  as 
In  the  North,  the  Irish  flocked  to  the  colors 
when  the  cannon  boomed  at  Sumter.  There 
were  upward  of  400.000  In  the  Union  Army, 
some  85.000  In  the  Confederate.  And  among 
them  were  figures  who  will  always  live  In 
American  history — Phil  Sheridan,  the  peer- 
less cavalry  leader  who  conquered  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  for  the  North;  George  O. 
Meaide,  victor  at  Gettysburg;  Thomas  Francis 
Meagher,  the  exiled  Irish  patriot  who  led  the 
Union's  famous  Irish  Brigade,  and  the  war's 
most  colorful  general,  the  Incomparable  PhU 
Kearny,  who.  In  the  opinion  of  high  southern 
officers,  would  have  won  the  war  early  for 
the  North  had  It  not  been  for  his  untimely 
death. 

Kearny,  I  might  add.  was  the  very  epitome 
of  the  Irish  hero — brave  to  an  Incredible 
degree,  as  handsome  as  he  was  dashing,  a 
scholar  of  high  attainment,  a  noted  wit,  and 
something  of  a  poet.  Quite  a  man  with  the 
ladles,  too.  The  town  of  Kearny,  NJ..  Is 
named  after  him  and  It  is  a  shame  that  some 
of  our  Irish  historical  societies  haven't  done 
more  to  keep  his  name  alive. 

The  Irish  attitude  toward  war  is  neatly 
siunmed  up  in  an  incident  that  Involved 
Stonewall  Jackson,  a  very  flinty  type,  and 
one  of  his  subordinate  conunanders.  General 
Taylor,  son  of  old  Zachary  Taylor.  Taylor,  a 
Iioulsianlan,  reported  to  Jackson  one  day 
with  his  troops,  among  whom  were  a  bunch 
of  pellmeU  New  Orleans  Irishmen.  Thelr 
dlsclpUne  In  camp  left  something  to  be 
desired;  namely,  discipline,  and  Stonewall 
was  unimpressed.  "Rather  frivolous  fellows 
for  serious  work."  he  grunted.  Next  day 
after  the  Hibernians  distinguished  them- 
selves when  the  shooting  started,  Stonewall 
sought  out  Taylor.  "I  was  wrong,"  he 
grunted,  and  rode  ofT. 

"ITie  mad  gaels  of  Ireland 

Are  a  race  that  God  made  mad 
For  all  their  wars  are  merry 
AxKl  all  their  songs  are  sad." 

— C.  K.  Chesterton. 


Really,  however,  the  role  of  the  Irish  In 
American  military  history  needs  no  reciting; 
it  is  inscribed  on  thousands  of  monuments, 
in  cen^terles  across  this  wide  country  as 
weU  as  in  foreign  lands.  Nor  do  I  need  to 
dwell  on  the  Irish  preeminence  In  the  elergy, 
^elr  lustrous  part  In  the  professions,  par- 
Ucxilarly  in  the  law,  their  omtrlbution  to 
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letters  and  to  education,  and  their  bent  for 
business.  Irish  success  in  these  fields  has 
already  been  acclaimed. 

The  IrlBh  have  always  been  known  for 
their  religiousness  and  I  dont  want  to  con- 
fuse this  with  devoutness.  The  Irish  record 
In  politics  and  in  business  has  always  been 
characterized  by  the  purest  of  motives. 
However,  the  Irish  devotion  to  God  and  gift 
of  faith  has  been  the  greatest  factor  In 
bringing  him  through  the  great  sulTering 
that  he  was  subjected  to,  both  in  his  native 
land  and  this  one.  The  story  of  the  Molly 
Maguires  in  the  Pennsylvania  coalfields  who 
righted  the  slave  conditions  and  Injustices 
to  not  only  the  Irish  but  to  the  English, 
Welch  and  Germans,  is  a  controversial  page 
In  American  history.  True,  the  Molly  Ma- 
guires murdered  some  company  men,  but  It 
was  through  their  efforts  that  mlnlmxim 
wagps.  decent  working  hoiu-s.  and  safe  con- 
ditions in  the  mines  and  factories  emanated. 

But  to  me,  the  greatest  contribution  we 
Irish  have  made  to  America  is  in  politics. 
Over  the  years  the  profession,  or  art,  of 
politics  has  been  derided,  unjustly,  In  my 
opinion.  Politics  Is  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  and  the  only  alternative  to  it 
Is  anarchy.  To  be  a  successful  practitioner 
requires  flexibility,  compassion,  a  genuine 
liking  for  people  and  an  understanding  of 
their  Imperfections,  all  qualities  that  go  Into 
the  Irish  character.  From  the  start,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  American  system  of  poli- 
tics was  tailored  to  the  Irish  and  they  to  it. 

Basically,  politics  is  people,  and  the  Irish 
have  a  winning  way  with  people,  as  even 
their  enemies  will  agree. 

The  Irish  soon  discovered  that,  on  election 
day,  one  man  was  every  bit  as  good  as  an- 
other and  maybe  even  a  little  bit  better.  The 
thoughtful  among  them  realized,  particularly 
diu"lng  the  big  waves  of  immigration,  when 
antl-Irlsh  feeling  ran  high,  that  only  by  par- 
ticipation In  politics  could  the  opportunity 
for  self -improvement  be  obtained.  They 
knew,  too,  that  commiserating  among  them- 
selves was  self-defeating.  The  signs  that 
read  "No  Irish  N6ed  Apply"  would  not  be 
taken  down  for  the  asking  nor  would  the 
stereotype  of  the  comic  Irishman  vanish  un- 
less a  truer  image  supplanted  it.  So.  these 
politicians  went  to  work  in  the  wards,  per- 
suading, cajoling,  and  on  occasion,  using  a 
little  muscle  to  get  out  the  vote. 

From  the  first  the  Irish  were  attracted  to 
the  Democratic  Party,  the  party  of  the  people 
from  Andrew  Jackson's  day  to  this — and  I 
like  to  think  that,  in  large  measure,  they  are 
the  Democratic  Party.  No  other  ethnic  group 
In  this  country  has  remained  as  steadfastly 
loyal  to  It  for  so  long.  Others  have  joined  for 
a  time,  then  drifted  away  when  the  candi- 
date or  a  particular  stand  was  not  to  their 
liking.  However,  in  1920  Irish  sentiment  In 
this  country  ran  so  high  against  Woodrow 
Wilson  because  of  his  refusal  to  assist  Ire- 
land in  her  Independence  movement  from 
Great  Britain,  particularly  the  bloodshed  of 
the  Irish  War  of  Independence  of  1916,  that 
the  Irish  voted  unanimously  for  a  Republi- 
can President,  Warren  G.  Harding,  to  the 
overwhelming  defeat  of  James  M.  Cox,  of 
Ohio.  The  British  realized  the  American 
sentiments  expressed  in  this  election  and  in 
1921  set  Ireland  free. 

Nor  have  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  been  deluded 
by  the  spurious  logic  of  the  "best  man"  ar- 
gument. They  vote  for  principle,  not  per- 
sonality; for  people,  not  private  Interests. 

In  the  framework  of  the  Democratic  Party 
the  Irish  swiftly  challenged  the  old-line  Re- 
publican power  structure  and.  over  the  years, 
began  to  make  their  Influence  felt.  It  was  a 
struggle,  there  were  discouraging  setbacks, 
and  at  times  it  seemed  as  If  the  task  was 
hopeless.  But  as  Irish  names  began  to  ap- 
pear on  the  ballots  In  Important  elections, 
the  mass  of  the  Irish  began  to  lift  their  heads 
In  new  self-respect.  If  it  could  be  done  In 
politics,  it  could  be  done  In  other  fields,  and 


now  they  bad  Mends  in  fairly  high  places  to 
help  them  fight  the  battle.  The  Irish  could 
apply. 

Today,  we  seldom  think  of  the  time  when 
the  Irish  were  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the 
drawers  of  water.  The  dltohdlgger's  shovel 
has  been  forgotten;  some  of  the  Irish  have 
so  far  forgotten  it  that  they  are  Republicans. 
Most  think  the  battle  for  recognition  was 
won  long  ago.  In  fact.  It  was  not.  One 
door  remained  closed  to  the  Irish,  and  even 
they  felt  it  might  never  open.  Again,  it  was 
the  politician,  often  damned,  seldom  appre- 
ciated, who  eyed  the  door  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  possible. 

The  young,  vigorous  nian  who  chose  to 
storm  this  door  was  told  that  he  w,is  facing 
certain  defeat,  that  he  was  stirring  up  preju- 
dice dormant  for  decades,  that  he  was  chanc- 
ing the  destruction  of  his  party.  His  instinct 
told  him  the  cassandras  were  wrong.  With 
charm,  wit,  disarming  candor,  and  a  master- 
ful grasp  of  practical  politics,  the  heritage  ol 
those  ward-pounding  pioneers  of  a  century 
ago,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  renioved  from 
the  White  House  the  last  sl^  that  read:  "No 
Irish  Need  Apply." 

In  removing  it,  he  dramatized,  to  my  mind, 
the  coming  of  age  of  both  this  coiuitry  and 
the  Irish  in  It.  He  was  the  symbol  of  the 
ImnUgrant — a  symbol  not  eKiusively  reserved 
tot  the  Irish. 

I  think  that  Leonard  Patrick  O'Connor 
Wlbberley  in  a  siunmatlon  of  his  book,  "The 
Coming  of  the  Green,"  tells  us  the  Iri^h  con- 
tribution not  only  to  America,  but  to  the 
world : 

"The  Irish  immigrants  did  what  every  for- 
eign group  must  do  to  win  the  name  Ameri- 
can. They  fought  with  an  unrelenting  cour- 
age In  the  economic,  political,  and  military 
battles  of  the  country.  They  would  not  give 
an  Inch.  They  were  despised  and  rejected 
and  discriminated  against,  but  they  did  not 
make  this  an  occasion  for  wailing,  but  only 
fought  the  harder. 

"They  did  not  desert  their  faith,  once  so 
unpopular,  in  order  to  gain  acceptance.  Nor 
did  they  forget  their  homeland,  for  though 
they  believed  that  freedom  began  with  the 
American  coastline,  they  saw  no  reason  why 
it  should  also  end  there.  They  voted  in  the 
United  States  with  an  eye  to  the  effect  on 
the  freedom  of  Ireland,  and  in  so  doing  they 
broadened  the  scope  of  American  political 
thinking. 

"The  sUuns  did  not  hold  them,  llie  mines 
did  not  break  them.  They  were  not  lost 
building  roads  and  canals  to  the  wilderness. 
They  were  not  defeated  at  the  foot  of  Marye's 
Heights. 

"It  was  a  grand  battle,  indeed." 


They  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Wednesdatj.  March  17,  1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  first  Minuteman  missile 
has  been  shot  from  its  implacement  in 
a  silo  in  the  Middle  West  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  it  complete  suc- 
cess, under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  Press  revealing  the 
entire  proceedings  and  the  success  of 
the  test  which  I  am  sure  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  every  Member. 

The  editorial  follows : 


They   Work 

Missilemen  of  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base 
can  be  Jiistiflably  proud  of  the  historic  Min- 
uteman test  which  took  place  Monday  north 
of  NeweU.    It  was  a  complete  success. 

It  was  the  first  test  of  the  missile  in  an  op- 
erational environment.  What  this  means  is 
that  It  was  fired  In  trial  Just  as  it  would  he 
in  anger — if  that  time  ever  comes — witli  a 
few  essential  changes.  The  changes  were 
termed  a  "special  configuration"  by  the  Air 
Force.  They  consisted  of  replacing  the  ru- 
clear  warhead  with  a  dummy,  a  rather  im- 
portant change;  deactivating  the  missile's 
second  and  third  stages,  and  changing  the 
target. 

The  Minuteman  fired  Monday,  like  the  149 
remaining  buried  in  western  South  DalC'  ta 
silos,  was  zeroed  in  on  an  unidentified  taref-: 
in  an  unidentified  country  until  it  was  sjjc- 
cially  configured  for  the  test.  Its  specii.o 
original  target  may  have  been  a  military  h;.?'? 
an  industrial  center,  or  a  command  pust. 
There's  less  doubt  about  the  specific  coun- 
try involved  In  the  original  target. 

The  Minuteman  has  a  reported  range  of 
about  6,300  miles.  But  the  Air  Force  wanted 
the  test  shot  to  end  about  6,300  feet  frcmi 
the  launch  silo.  So  the  missile's  guidance 
instruments  were  calibrated  for  1  foot  per 
mile  of  the  weapon's  range.  That's  getting 
pretty  precise  with  complicated  Instrumer.-* 
The  missile,  incidentally,  was  directed  bp- 
fore  It  left  its  undergrovmd  silo  and  there 
was  no  guidance  control  once  it  was  airborne. 
The  test  shot  landed  Just  where  it  w.is 
directed. 

There  were  several  unique  features  of  the 
test  flight  conducted  here.  Prior  to  Men- 
day,  the  Minuteman  had  been  fired  only 
from  especially  prepared  silos  at  Vanden- 
berg  Air  Force  Base  In  California  and  at 
Cape  Kennedy  in  Florida,  These  shots  were 
made  In  test  rather  than  operational  en- 
vironments. They  landed  In  the  ocean  and 
the  Impact  areas  were  not  Inspected.  Of 
course,  there  was  little  significance  to  the  in- 
formation gleaned  from  Inspecting  the  im- 
pact site  of  Monday's  shot  here.  Damage  to 
the  ground  and  the  missile  itself  was  t!ie 
same  as  it  would  have  been  with  any  65,000 
pound  object  falling  from  an  altitude  of  1 
mile. 

Tliere  wouldn't  have  been  anything  to  ni- 
.^pect  at  the  impact  site  if  the  missile  h.td 
been  armed  with  its  usual  warhead  and  if  its 
first  and  second  stage  segments  had  fallen 
off  in  flight  as  they  normally  would  tin. 
Nuclear  radiation  would  have  kept  inspec'  nrs 
out  of  the  Impact  site  for  quite  some  time. 
They  wouldn't  have  found  anybody  alive  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  The  test  missile,  un- 
armed, left  a  trench  about  6  feet  deep  nnd 
30  feet  long  in  the  Butte  County  landsc.ipe- 

Air  Force  officials  said  the  test  here  had 
three  objectives — to  test  the  missile  In  an 
operational  environment,  to  give  the  crews 
experience  in  firing  procedures  inider 
simulated  combat  conditions,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  cost  of  repair  to  the  silo  after  an 
actual  firing.  The  first  two  objectives  were 
immediately  successful,  but  it  will  probably 
be  some  time  before  the  cost  of  repairinc  the 
test  silo  is  fully  known.  Chances  are,  if  the 
cost  isn't  prohibitive,  the  silo  will  be  renrnKd 
with  an  improved  Minuteman. 

It  was  comforting  to  learn  that  it  is  iin- 
possible  to  fire  any  of  the  missiles  accident- 
ally under  the  cautious  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Air  Force.  It  took  the  crev.s  in 
two  control  centers,  operating  in  unison  .md 
functioning  as  cross-checks  to  each  other,  to 
fire  the  missile.  The  shot  would  not  hive 
fired  if  there  had  been  a  misstep  anywhere 
along  the  line  of  the  complicated  command 
pattern. 

There  was  a  good  reason  for  setting  a  short 
range  target  for  the  test  shot  and  for  fueln-.g 
for  only  7  seconds  of  powered  flight.  The 
Air  Force  naturally  wanted   the  missile  to 
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fall  so  nobody  would  get  hurt  and  no  prop- 
erty would  be  damaged.  If  it  was  targeted  to 
Xall  In  the  ocean,  for  Instance,  the  first  and 
.-econd  stage  segments  may  have  fallen  in  a 
populated  area  while  the  reentry  dummy 
continued  toward  Its  impact  destination. 
The  test  provided  for  controlled  safety  meas- 
ures and  they  worked  extremely  well.  It  is 
probable  that  future  test  fiights  in  this  area 
vill  also  be  short  ranged. 

The  test  filght  received  national  publicity 
because  it  was  the  first  in  the  country's  in- 
terior. We  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  the  na- 
tional newsmen  covering  the  event  date- 
lined  their  stories,  "Boondocks.  U.S.A." 
Most  of  the  newsmen  came  from  the  metro- 
',  jlitan  centers  and  many  of  them  expressed 
.  mazement  at  the  wide  open  spaces  of  the 
t.'st  area.  Their  opinion  of  the  region's  iso- 
l.itlon  wasn't  enhanced,  either,  by  an  Air 
forces  spokesman's  announcement  that 
'  vou  can't  find  any  telephones  in  Newell." 
But  Lyn  Gladstone  of  the  Valley  Irrigator 
J  .-omptly  corrected  the  statement  and  dis- 
tributed a  Newell  brochure  to  the  press  trail- 
ers at  the  test  site. 

Western  South  Dakota  may  be  the  boon- 
c  >cks  to  some,  but  area  newsmen  at  the 
1  tmch  site  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
•..e!r  big  city  colleagues  that  they  prefer  it 
ivre.  They  were  a  pretty  congenial  group 
ci  fellows  and  we  believe  that  most  of  them 
1>  ft  with  the  feeling  that  p>eople  In  the  boon- 
ci  x"ks,  at  least,  are  mighty  fine  folks.  We 
heard  no  complaints  about  the  steaks  pro- 
duced In  this  wide  open  country. 

The  test  flight,  while  expensive,  was  an 
Inipressive  demonstration  of  the  missile 
cipabillty  of  the  Air  Force.  It  was  cer- 
*  inly  worthwhile  to  learn  that  the  missiles 
!'  place  here  work  and  they  will  go  where 
t  ey  are  directed.  The  Air  Force  can  be 
congratulated  for  successfully  accomplish- 
i;-.!^  Its  mission,  and  the  taxpayers  can  be 
r-  sured  that  the  money  spent  on  missiles 
!.  sn't  been  wasted  here. 


Honors  for  Longyiew :  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Mathews  and  Others 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF    TEX.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
o:  the  outstanding  schoolmen  in  Texas 
is  Dr.  Charles  F.  Mathews,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Longview  public  schools. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Longview  E>aily 
News,  March  9,  1965,  in  regard  to  Dr. 
Mathews  and  others  of  Longview. 

I  congratulate  Miss  Kay  Talley,  Mr. 
J'  e  Hendrix,  and  Mr.  Ronnie  Bishop  as 
W'  11  as  Superintendent  Mathews  on  their 
Vi  ly  high  attainments. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Honors  for  Lonoview 
rJepresentatives  of  Longview  High  School 
b.-  'Ught  a  series  of  honors  to  the  Longview 
P'  ilic  schools  and  to  the  city  of  Longview 
t!  .5  past  weekend  when  they  attended  the 
l'.''h  Annual  Youth  Leadership  Conference. 
T'  \as  Association.  Distributive  Education 
C/ibs  of  America,  held  in  Houston. 

'^T.  Charles  F.  Mathews,  superintendent  of 
L  .gview  public  schools,  was  signally  hon- 
or<'d  by  the  Texas  Association  of  the  Distrlbu- 
t.  .■  Education  Clubs  of  America  for  his  con- 


tribution to  the  growth  and  development  at 
distributive  education  programs  in  Texas. 
This  organization  hxks  as  Its  primary  aim 
the  developmoit  of  a  high  degree  of  leader- 
ship and  citizenship  consistent  with  Ameri- 
can Ideals  of  private  enterprise  and  com.petl- 
tlon. 

The  award  presented  to  Dr.  Mathews  Is  a 
coveted  honor,  recognizing  as  It  does  the 
leadership  of  the  Longview  superintendent 
in  this  Important  and  most  worthwhile  phase 
of  youth  education  and  training. 

Miss  Kay  Talley,  Long^view  High  School 
senior,  was  chosen  the  outstanding  distribu- 
tive education  student  In  Texas.  As  student 
of  the  year,  she  won  over  fovir  other  finalists 
from  different  areas  of  the  State. 

Judges  who  interviewed  Kay  at  the  con- 
vention graded  her  on  scholarship,  school  and 
job  attendance,  citizenship,  honors,  extra- 
curricular activities,  achievement  of  voca- 
tional objective,  and  promotion  of  distribu- 
tive  education    principles   and   objectives. 

Miss  Talleys  distributive  education  coordi- 
nator at  Longview  High  School  is  Joe  Hendrix. 
who  is  doing  a  constructive  job  in  instruc- 
tion and  leadership  in  this  important  field. 
As  part  of  Kays  studies,  she  is  employed  part 
time  at  the  LeTourneau  Credit  Union  in 
Longview.  She  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Honor  Society  and  belongs  to  the  Pan  Am 
Club,  the  student  council,  and  the  pep  squad. 
Ronnie  Bishop,  of  Longview  High  School, 
served  as  parliamentarian  at  the  State  meet- 
ing. He  received  a  standing  ovation  when 
introduced  as  the  national  president  of  Dis- 
tributive Education  clubs. 

The  Longview  Distributive  Education 
chapter  also  was  honored  at  the  State  con- 
vention. Its  chapter  activities  notebook,  an 
8-lnch  volume  with  the  theme  "The  Pine 
Tree."  was  selected  as  best  in  Texas. 

Longview  distributive  education  student, 
Miss  S.mdra  Wagster.  also  was  a  winner, 
placing  third  in  the  State  in  sales  demon- 
stration using  a  doll  as  her  product. 

Convention  events,  workshops,  and  con- 
tests were  planned  to  cover  the  fields  of  re- 
tall,  wholesale,  and  service  selling — any  of 
which  a  distributive  education  student  may 
be  considering  as  a  career.  Delegates  at  the 
convention,  like  all  such  students  in  Texas, 
receive  classroom  instruction  from  their  co- 
ordinators In  retail  merchandising,  personal 
administration,  basket  selling,  and  other 
topics  recommended  by  businessmen.  The 
students  have  an  opportunity  to  apply  their 
classroom  learning  to  the  business  world  by 
working  several  hours  each  day  for  mer- 
chants, in  cooperation  with  the  distributive 
education  program. 

Congratulations,  Dr.  Mathews,  on  the  high 
honor  accorded  you  and  Longv lew's  com- 
mendations for  the  wonderful  distributive 
education  program  In  the  Longview  schools — 
as  demonstrated  by  the  results  shown  at 
Houston.  And  congratulations  to  the  Long- 
view  students  and  the  Longview  club  for 
your  outstanding  work  in  the  State.  Long- 
view  is  proud  of  you. 


Leon  M.  Huntress,  New  Hampshire  Writer, 
Stimulates  Thoughts  on  Freedom  and 
Individual  Duty  in  Contemporary 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF   NEW    KAICPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17. 1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
well  to  be  reminded  from  time  to  time 


that  our  society,  composed  of  individiuls 
exercising  free  choices,  can  never  be  any 
better  than  the  l>est  of  the  sum  total  of 
all  these  myriad  choices.  And  that, 
therefore,  the  majority  of  these  indi- 
vidual decislcms  must  l>e  based  on  stand- 
ards of'  mutual  respect  for  each  other 
and  for  each  other's  tastes  and  wishes, 
if  the  country  itself  is  to  keep  to  its  ideals. 
Too  many  people  abuse  freedcMU  by  using 
it  as  a  license. 

I  am  drax^-n  to  this  comment  by  a 
striking  column  written  by  Mr.  Leon  M. 
Himtress  and  published  recently  in  the 
Plymouth,  N.H.,  Record.  It  is  good 
writing  and  makes  good  reading.  We 
should' not  forget  the  words  of  Lord  Ac- 
ton. I  offer  it  for  the  Record  with  my 
highest  recommendation: 

Prom  the  Stoe  of  thi  Ro.\d 
( By  Leon  M.  Huntress ) 

At  about  the  time  of  life  when  his  observer 
was  beginning  to  take  notice  of  some  of  the 
things  about  him.  there  passed  into  eternity 
a  most  unusual  indivldxial.  He  was  contem- 
porary' with  our  age.  then  and  now.  His 
name  was  Lord  Acton,  an  English  historian, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  deeply  learned  men 
of  his  time,  and  he  has  long  been  remembered 
for  his  influence  upon  others.  A  devout 
member  of  the  Roman  Chtirch,  he  appeared 
at  the  Ecumenical  Congress  in  1870,  when  a 
great  crisis  arose  over  the  promulgation  by 
Pius  IX  of  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibillty 
Lord  Acton  opposed  the  proposition  with 
considerable  vigor,  but  lost. 

He  was  possessed  of  great  ability  in  teach- 
ing history,  with  a  remarkable  capacity  to 
study.  Yet  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man 
affairs,  not  a  bookworm.  Little  came  from 
the  pen  of  Lord  Acton:  his  very  learning 
seems  to  have  stood  in  the  way.  He  knew 
too  much,  and  his  literary  conscience  was  too 
acute  for  him  to  write  easily.  His  copiousness 
of  information  overloaded  his  literary  style. 
He  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  the  preparation 
Oi  v.riiing  the  history  of  freedom,  accumu- 
lating over  25.000  note  cards  of  materials. 
The  work  never  appeared  in  print — it  has 
b"en  called  the  greatest  book  never  written. 
However.  Lord  Acton  made  his  mark  upon 
his  time  with  his  concept  of  freedom.  There 
axe  problems  confronting  a  writer  of  any  de- 
gree who  seeks  to  discourse  up)on  the  subject. 
Some  call  it  "peace  of  mind,"  if  only  for  the 
common  tendency  to  Identify  "true"  freedom 
with  wisdom,  virtue,  holiness,  and  other  spir- 
itual goods.  Conditions  of  life  in  a  free  so- 
ciety by  no  means  guarantee  such  peace  erf 
mind,  any  more  than  they  do  goodness  or 
happiness.  The  freedom  to  pursue  our  own  , 
good  In  otir  own  way  implies  the  constant 
possibility  of  lazy,  unintelligent,  evil,  or  fatal 
choices. 

Lord  Acton  saw  freedom  of  conscience  as 
the  very  essence  of  freedom,  which  In  his 
well-known  definition,  he  svunmed  up  as  "the 
assurance  that  every  man  shall  be  protected 
in  doing  that  which  he  believes  to  be  his 
duty  against  the  Influence  of  authority  and 
majorities,  ctistom  and  opinion."  That  is 
a  very  large  area  In  which  to  operate,  and 
there  are  many  calculated  risks.  Innumera- 
ble individual's  substitute  the  word  "privi- 
lege" lor  the  word  "duty"  in  Lord  Acton's 
aphorism,  and  thereby  we  acquire  problems. 
Occasionally,  we  hear  a  citizen  declaim  about 
-his  constitutional  rights  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may:  never  mind  other  people. 
It  Is,  of  course,  a  man's  right  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself  In  public  but  others  have  a 
similar  guarantee  or  protection  that  their 
rights  shall  not  be  destroyed  in  the  process. 
The  bystanders  need  not  be  annoyed  by  the 
unseeuUy  behavior  of  the  freedom  lover. 

Others  spend  much  time  and  effort  seek- 
ing to  improve  the  status  of  freedom  In 
others.      Crusaders    espouse    campaigns    to 
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emanctpato  ttwir  trotlMn  from  tba  domln*- 
tton  at  tjnimy.  Oenatcr  Ooktwatar.  wtttiln 
racent  mermry,  prcmteed  his  oountzTmcn  ui 
taiBbeocm  trm  txom.  Intcrfcrenc*  bf  ttiatr 
Cioyeminent.  Taken  tn  or  out  of  context,  t2M 
kids  a*  Hampton  Beach  last  Labor  Day 
aeemed  to  take  him  at  his  word.  By  the  vay. 
whatever  happened,  to  an  those  youngsters 
who  became  heroic  martyrs  by  receiving  fines 
and  )aU  sentences,  which  they  purompUy  ^>- 
pealed?  One  has  not  heard  If  Justice  was 
actually  meted  out  to  them  In  finality.  Pre- 
sumably, they  are  proudly  displaying  their 
service  stripes  and  polishing  up  for  next  La- 
bor Day. 

These  guarantees  of  freedom  from  restraint 
held  out  before  people  are  attractive,  but 
there  are  dangerous  aspects  Involved.  Some 
30  years  ago,  when  the  Japanese  invaded 
China,  they  paid  special  attention  to  the 
opium  traffic,  legalizing  and  encouraging  it 
throughout  the  occupied  areas,  making  It  as 
easy  as  possible  for  their  subjects  to  become 
addicts.  The  Germans  did  the  same  thing 
with  vodka  in  occupied  Poland.  During  re- 
cent distatorships  in  Cuba,  whenever  the  se- 
cret police  foresee  an  uprising,  any  expres- 
sion of  protest  or  cry  of  independent  will, 
there  are  announced  programs  of  Indecent 
films  In  the  Havana  theaters,  to  turn  men's 
minds  to  other  things. 

It  Is  pcesible  to  corrupt  the  majority  of  a 
nation,  perhaps  of  a  whole  region;  to  de- 
moralize millions  of  people  by  making  life 
easy  for  them,  so  that  they  forget  to  use 
their  brains.  The  emperors  of  Rome  needed 
no  secret  police,  because  they  supplied  the 
populace  with  free  meals,  frequent  gifts  of 
money,  and  great  spectacles  in  the  Colos- 
seiun. 

A  subject  which  has  consumed  the  atten- 
tion of  thinkers  for  centuries  has  been  that 
of  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  power  which 
can  be  legitimately  exercised  by  society  over 
the  Individual.  The  struggle  between  liberty 
and  authcH^ty  is  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  portions  of  history  with  which 
we  are  earliest  familiar,  particularly  in 
Greece,  Rome,  and  England.  In  those  olden 
times,  this  contest  was  between  subjects,  or 
some  classes  of  subjects,  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  the  evolution  of  our  present  state  of 
society,  we  regretfully  observe  a  widely  held 
notion  that  the  people  have  no  need  to  limit 
their  power  over  themselves.  It  seems  to 
have  a  considerable  vogue  these  days,  but  In 
philosophical  theories,  as  well  as  in  persons, 
success  discloses  faults  and  Infirmitie  which 
failure  might  have  concealed  from  observa- 
tion. The  low  estate  of  private  and  public 
morals,  disrespect  lor  constituted  authority, 
weakening  of  the  family  structiue,  the  eleva- 
tion of  sex  as  a  subject  of  visual  and  audio 
communications,  the  trend  in  women's  at- 
tire, the  degeneration  of  popular  music,  and 
the  dance — to  mention  but  a  few  factors — 
have  produced  a  strange  set  of  standards  in 
the  name  of  liberty  and  freedc^n. 

Not  the  least  doubtful  is  any  American  of 
the  prosjjects  for  continued  material  success 
of  this  great  Nation.  But  our  democracy 
can  never  prove  itself  beyond  critical  censure 
until  its  citizens  improve  the  moral  atnaos- 
phere  by  positive  action,  after  carefully  re- 
examining the  basic  principles  upon  which 
our  liberties  and  freedoms  were  established. 


tzTML  TbBTS  Is  today.  In  n^  opinion,  a  dan- 
garofOB  lack  ai  appredatloci  of  tha  rapidity 
with  n^ileh  vs  ar«  losing  indlTldual  freedom. 
Toar  oomments  on  socns  of  the  reasons  for 
this  an  percentlTs  and  oocs  with  which  X 
am  In  agreement. 

You    ars    to    be    congratxilated    on    your 
excellent  essay. 

Regards  and  besrt  wishes. 

James  C.  Clkvbland, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Fedrcart  25,  1965. 
Mr.  Leon  M.  Huntress, 
Plymouth  Record, 
Ply  mouth.  N.H. 

Dear  Mr.  Huntress:  As  you  know,  I  am  a 
regular  reader  of  your  column,  and  I  always 
enjoy  it.  Particularly  enjoyed  the  one  on 
February  4,  discussing  Lord  Acton.  I  fre- 
quently quote  him  on  the  point  that  "all 
power  corrupts  and  absolute  power  corrupts 
absolutely." 

The  more  I  serve  here  In  Washington,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  this  concept  la 
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Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  dedication  of  a  new  community  cen- 
ter in  Cherokee,  Iowa.  This  rural  ori- 
ented community  of  8,000  citizens  has 
exemplified  a  spirit  and  enthusiasm  for 
cultural  achievement  which  is  indeed 
outstanding.  I  think  my  colleagues,  par- 
ticularly from  rural  areas,  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  accomplishments  of  Cher- 
okee, and  its  future  aspiirations,  as  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  15: 

Guthrie,    at    Cherok.ee,    Iowa,    Finds    Arts 
Thrive  in  a  Town  of  8,000 

(By  Donald  Jahson) 

Cherokee,   Iowa,   March   14. — Sir  T>Tone 
Guthrie  paid  a  visit  to  this  community  of 
8,000  persons  today  and  expressed  amazement 
at  its  cultural  vitality. 

The  artistic  director  of  the  Guthrie  Theater 
in  Minneapolis  came  to  dedicate  an  impres- 
sive $225,000  oommunity  center  and  pay  his 
compliments  to  a  community  spirit  that  has 
propelled  Cherokee  ahead — in  cultural  as- 
sets— of  cities  10  times  its  size. 

'T  am  full  of  admiration  fcM*  the  drive,  the 
spirit  and  the  guts  that  are  accomplishing 
what  is  being  accomplished  here,"  he  told 
Cherokee  citizens  who  honored  him  at  a  din- 
ner. 

"One  of  the  ways  of  saving  the  rural  com- 
munities is  for  the  leisure  time  of  all  who 
live   in    them    to    be   made   more   profitable. 
That  is  wliat  is  happening  here." 
theater   groups  active 

Unlike  most  small  farming  communities, 
Cherokee  has  a  thriving  local  theater  group 
that  has  been  producing  four  plays  a  season 
for  7  years. 

The  new  conrununity  center  will  provide, 
among  other  things,  an  attractive  auditorium 
and  spacious  stage  for  its  productions,  which 
include  tlie  classics  and  avant-givrde  as  well 
as  the  frothy. 

Cherokee  also  has  a  symphony  composed  of 
miislclans  living  within  a  90-mlle  radius  of 
this  humming  county  seat.  It  presents  free 
concerts  annually. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  tc^m  also  has 
had  a  museum  of  fine  arts  and  natural  his- 
tory. Adjacent  to  it  is  a  small  planetarium 
that  was  the  first  in    Iowa. 

The  museum,  gift  to  the  Cherokee  citizens, 
circulates  exhibits  throughout  the  country 
and  abroad.  A  new  show  is  hung  in  Its  gal- 
laries  each  month.  Its  director,  John  R. 
Vincent,  conducts  classes  in  sculpture. 
His  wife,  Loretta,  an  artist,  teaches  painting. 
Sir  Tyrone  said  at  the  dedication  of  the 
oommunity  center  that  Cherokee's  cultural 


climate  and  achievements  were  probably 
"unique  In  the  world's  hlstorjr"  for  such  a 
■mall  town. 

He  credited  them  to  leadership  ot  a  small 
number  at  citizens  in  creating  an  awareness 
o*  culture. 

"These  things  dont  happen  spontane- 
ously," he  said,  "Good  taste  is  not  Inborn. 
It  takes  tactfxil.  intelligent  pressure  over 
many  years." 

In  Cherokee,  nestled  in  the  fertile  valK  y 
of  northwest  Iowa's  Little  Sioux  River,  ti:e 
leadership  has  sprung  from  many  segmei..:j 
of  the  population. 

MANY    PROFESSIONAL    MEN 

Wiiile  there  is  no  college,  there  are  mure 
business  and  professional  people  here  than 
in  most  towns  of  similar  size.  A  state  meii- 
tal  health  institute  employs  psychiatrist."?, 
psychologists,  and  social  workers.  A  dozen 
doctors  use  the  handsome  new  community 
hospital  dedicated  in  January. 

An  active  city  development  committer 
using  the  town's  cultural  assets  as  one  means 
of  interesting  businessmen,  has  attracted 
several  small  industries. 

But  the  spark  has  not  been  provided  by 
business  and  professional  people  alone.  A 
farmer,  Myron  Bushlow,  and  his  wife  left 
Cherokee  $125,000  in  their  wUls  for  the  com- 
munity center.  Tlie  amount  was  match*^d 
locally  by  a  bond  issue.  James  Slvlnski  who 
has  360  acres  In  corn  and  livestock,  will  play 
Biff  in  "Death  of  a  Salesman"  next  mont;i. 

Dr.  Richard  Flennlken,  a  psychiatrist  at  the 
institute,  directs  most  of  the  plays.  In  the 
cast  of  the  next  one  he  will  have  a  farmer, 
a  doctor,  a  nurse,  a  housewife,  an  accountaxit, 
a  radio  announcer,  a  teacher  and  a  chamber 
of  commerce  oflaclal. 

"If  it  were  not  for  the  cultural  climate  " 
Dr.  Flennlken,  said,  "I  wouldn't  have  stayed 
here  this  long.  Now  I  don't  even  thlr.ic 
about  leaving.    It's  a  swinging  town." 


Eire's  British  Saint:  Patricius  Magonus 
Sucatas 
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Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  one  of 
my  favorite  days  of  the  year,  St.  P-t- 
rlck's  Day,  when  half  the  Nation  sce:i:.s 
Irish  and  the  other  half  wishes  it  wt  re, 
it  is  fitting  that  we  honor  a  Roman  c;'i- 
zen  who  became  the  patron  saint  of 
Ireland. 

Said  St.  Patrick  in  the  hope  that  fie 
bond  between  the  Irish  people  and  the 
Catholic  religion  might  be  indissoluMe: 

May  God  never  permit  it  to  happen  to  me 
that  I  should  lose  His  people  which  He  ;  '.r- 
chased  in  the  utmost  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  moving  story, 
the  story  of  St.  Patrick,  and  today,  when 
bits  of  green  and  shamrock  give  f;  -h 
evidence  that  Ireland's  patron  saint  :ir.d 
the  Emerald  Isle  are  one,  it  is  only  fiit  n? 
that  we  recall  the  story  of  St.  Patiivk. 
which  the  New  York  Times  has  tcl'i  .^o 
well  in  its  today's  editions: 
Eire's    British    Saint:    Patricius    Mac     rs 

SUCATUS 

For  a  Briton  with  a  name  like  Patri  ais 
Magonus  Sucatus.  the  middle-aged  priest  did 
rather  well  In  Ireland. 
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By  the  time  of  his  death  about  1.500  years 
ago  today,  he  had  been  credited  with  conse- 
crating 350  bishops,  popularizing  the 
shamrock,  taking  Roman  Christian  culture  to 
the  people  he  called  "barbarous  heathens," 
and  winning  the  right  to  Judge  all  Irishmen 
on  the  world's  last  day.  Oceans  of  spirits 
that  keep  off  the  chill  have  been  consumed  In 
the  name  of  the  Apostle  of  Ireland  and  patron 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  New 
York,  thousands  of  "Kiss  me,  I'm  Irish"  lapel 
buttons  have  been  sold,  millions  of  Irishmen 
both  real  and  Imagined  have  marched  In  his 
honor,  and  the  surf  off  Asbury  Park  has  been 
tinted  green. 

Some  people  believe  that  there  were  two 
saints  named  Patrick  whose  deeds  have  been 
combined  in  legend,  others  believe  that  the 
man  we  know  as  St.  Patrick  never  existed,  and 
still  others  accept  all  aspects  of  the  Patrician 
story  down  to  the  two  immortal  salmon  he 
is  supposed  to  have  released  In  a  well  at 
Aghagower. 

A  TOUCH   OF  BLARNEY? 

Many  agree  generally  on  the  outline  of  his 
:lfe  derived  from  his  writings  and  early 
records,  but  all  accounts  might  contain  the 
phrase  that  Irish  storytellers  use  to  end 
their  tales:  "There,  now  ye  have  it  as  I  got 
it,  and  if  ye  don't  like  it  add  to  It  your 
complaints." 

St.  Patrick  was  proof  of  George  Moore's 
observation  that  Irishmen  never  do  well  in 
Ireland.  He  was  bom  at  a  place  called 
3annavem  Tabemlae,  somewhere  in  western 
Britain,  about  A.D.  389.  His  father.  Calpur- 
nius,  was  a  Catholic  deacon  and  official  in  the 
Roman  government.  His  grandfather  was  a 
priest  in  the  days  when  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
was  not  a  strict  rule. 

His  upbringing  was  Christian,  although  he 
.acknowledges  In  his  spiritual  autobiography 
Uiat  he  did  not  at  first  adhere  to  it.  He 
introduces  himself  as  "a  sinner,  the  most 
rustic,  and  the  least  of  all  the  faithful,  and 
in  the  estimation  of  very  many  deemed 
contemptible."  An  imnamed  sin  he  com- 
mitted at  15  was  later  to  delay  his  consecra- 
tion as  a  bishop. 

When  Patrick  was  16  and  Nlall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages  was  High  King  of  Ireland,  Irish 
r.tiders  captured  the  youth  at  his  father's 
iirm  and  took  him  back  a  slave.  He  was 
bound  out  as  a  swineherd  In  the  forests  and 
mountains  near  Ballymena. 

At    this    time    the    youth    experienced    a 

oirltual  conversion.     "Constantly  I  used  to 

•ray  in  the  daytime  and  at  night,"  he  writes, 

n  snow  and  frost  and  rain."     After  6  years 

.■■  voice  came  to  him  In  his  sleep  and  told  him 

>  escape. 

EXHORTED  IN  DREAM 

After  an  adventurous  voyage  on  a  ship  ex- 
porting Irish  wolfhounds  and  28  davs  in  an 
..ainhablted  area  of  France,  he  returned 
home.  Soon,  however,  the  voices  of  his  fel- 
1  >w  slaves  In  Ireland  came  to  him  in  a 
(.-eam:    "We    beseech   thee,    holy    youth,    to 

)me  and  walk  among  us  once  more." 

According  to  legend,  he  spent  the  next  20 
:.ars  in  southern  Prance  studying  for  the 
priesthood.  Some  scholars  suspect,  however, 
that  this  period  of  study  was  added  to  hLs 
I  ography  by  later  authors  to  give  him  a 
1'  irning  he  did  not  have. 

He  began  his  ^ork  in  Ireland  bv  over- 
t;:rowing  native  Idols  and  replacing  them 
vith  churches.  It  Is  often  said  that  St. 
r\  trick  "brought  Christianity  to  Ireland," 
1  it  actually  there  were  a  ntmiber  of  Chris- 
t  m  communities  In  the  southern  part  of 
t    e  island  before  his  arrival. 

One  of  his  first  missions  was  to  the  court 
(  High  King  Laoghalre  at  Tara.  There  he 
p'  ached  the  Gospel,  confounded  the  native 
r^ruid  priests  with  "great  signs  and  mlra- 
f  t  s,"  and  won  over  many  men  of  Erin.  It 
1'  said  he  converted  Laoghaire's  daughters, 
E  hne  and  Pedelm,  by  using  the  shamrock 
s    an  Illustration  of  the  Trinity. 


In  444  he  fotmded  a  church  at  Armagh,  the 
prlmatlal  see  of  Ireland.  He  wore  a  halrshirt 
and  slept  aa  rocks,  and  In  the  following  years 
converted  thousands  and  founded  a  number 
of  churches.  Tales  of  the  saint's  exploits, 
such  as  expelling  the  reptUes  from  Ireland, 
do  not  appear  until  much  later. 

A    40 -DAT    FAST 

At  one  point,  it  is  said,  he  fasted  40  days 
and  40  nights  on  a  mountain  called  Crough 
Patrick  In  western  County  Mayo  to  win  cer- 
tain concessions  from  God. 

In  the  end  it  was  granted  that  7  years 
before  tlie  last  Judgment  the  sea  would 
spread  over  Ireland  to  save  Its  people  from 
the  terrors  of  the  end  of  the  world.  St. 
Patrick  also  won  the  right  to  Judge  the  Irish 
on  the  last  day. 

St.  Patrick  always  considered  himself  an 
expatriated  Briton.  Near  the  end  of  his  life 
he  wrote,  "And  so  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
barbarous  heathens,  a  stranger  and  exile  for 
the  love  of  God."  The  story  that  he  re- 
turned to  Britain  to  die,  however,  is  dis- 
missed as  a  canard  by  almost  all  scholar.<;. 

St.  Patrick  died  about  AD.  461  He  was 
probably  burled  at  Saul  on  Strangford  Lough 
where  he  founded  his  first  church.  After 
his  death,  the  people  say.  there  wa>  no  night 
in  Ireland  for  12  davs. 
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Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  fair- 
minded  citizens  of  this  Nation  continue 
to  be  shocked  by  scenes  of  police  bru- 
tality and  aggression  against  the  voting 
rights  of  Alabama  citizens.  An  edito- 
rial which  appeared  March  15,  1965,  in 
the  Indianapolis  Times,  points  out  with 
particular  insight  that  the  present  crisis 
over  voting  rights  is  an  issue  of  morals. 
The  editorial  correctly  observes  that  it 
is  cleaily  wrong  to  deny  to  Americans 

the  most  precious  right  of  citizenship 

the  right  to  vote. 

Accordingly,   under   unani.nious  con- 
sent, I  include  the  Indianapolis  Times 
editorial  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 
Formula  for  George  Wailace 
George  Wallace,  the  Governor  of  Alabani;!. 
says   he   favors   letting   Negroes   register    to 
vote  in  his  State.    But  the  record  denies  this 
He  says  he  is  against  poUce  brutality  and 
doesn't    want    any    demonstrators    to    "get 
hurt."    But  the  record  refutes  this. 

He  says  he  gave  orders  to  his  clubswinging 
State  troopers  to  use  a  "minimimi  amount 
of  force"  against  the  civil  rights  marchers 
of  Sunday,  March  7.  But  60  were  injured, 
some  severely. 

In  Federal  court  last  week,  a  Negro  dish- 
washer testified  he  was  followed  a  quarter 
mile  by  troopers  and  beaten,  although  he 
had  no  part  in  any  demonstration. 

In  the  same  court,  a  Negro  woman  testi- 
fied she  had  to  apply  for  voter  registration 
10  or  12  times  before  she  was  enrolled,  al- 
though she  is  a  high  school  teacher. 

Wallace  blames  all  of  Alabama's  racial 
troubles  on  outside  agitators,  the  protest 
demonstrations,  news  reports,  and  "Commu- 
nist Infiltration."  He  blames  nothing  on  a 
main  cause   of  the   trouble — himself. 

When  he  met  Saturday  with  Wallace,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  said  he  urged  the  Governor 


10  take  three  steps:  Publicly  declare  his  sup- 
IK)rt  for  voting  rlghte  for  all  Alabama  citi- 
zens, assure  the  right  to  "peaceful"  assem- 
bly, call  a  biraclal  meeting  to  seek  greater 
cooperation  between  the  races. 

"It  is  wrong,"  the  President  said,  "to  do 
violence  to  peaceful  citizens  in  the  streets  of 
their  towns.  It  Is  wrong  to  deny  Americans 
the  right  to  vote.  It  is  wrong  to  deny  any 
person  full  equality  because  of  the  color  of 
his  skin." 

The  civil  rights  demonstrations  In  Ala- 
bama, or  elsewhere,  In  some  Instances  may 
be  misdirected,  they  may  be  a  public  nui- 
sance, they  may  Invite  trouble.  But  the  root 
of  the  problem  is  the  denial  erf  basic  rights 
to  American  citizens.  In  Alabama,  Wallace 
could  help  remove  those  barriers  by  accept- 
ing the  President's  formula. 

Since  he  will  not,  he  Is  confronted  with 
President  Johnson's  avowal  that  "whether 
the  Governor  agrees  or  not"  law  and  order 
will  prevail  in  Alabama  and  constltutlcmal 
rights  will  be  protected.  It  Is  a  confronta- 
tion that  should  have  been  unnecessary,  be- 
c  uise  the  essence  of  the  issue  is  moral. 


Famous  Last  Words 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  3  weeks  prior  to  the  last  elec- 
tion. President  Johnson  wrote  the  fol- 
owing  letter  to  all  members  of  the  Army 
Reserve : 

|Fro:i:     the     .\rmy     Reserve     magazine, 
November] 

Defense  of  our  great  Nation  is  every  .\meri- 
cin  s  busmess.  We  rely  heavily  on  the  Army 
He.5erve  as  a  significant  part  of  our  country's 
d">fense  team. 

In  his  dual  role  the  civilian  soldier  con- 
tributes sul>stantially  both  to  lUs  com- 
munity and  to  the  defense  of  our  land.  For 
your  selfless  devotion  I  commend  each  one  of 
you.  I  appreciate  also  the  remarkable  wav 
in  which  ycur  families  share  in  your  con- 
tribution with  their  support  and  under- 
s-.-andlng. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Nation  can  rely 
wpon  the  Army  Reserve  today  and  In  the 
future  as  it  has  so  often  in  the  past. 

Seven  weeks  later,  Mr.  Johnson  ap- 
proved a  Pentagon  recommendation  that 
would  scuttle  the  Army  Reserve. 

I  am  greatly  appalled  at  the  Presi- 
dent's about-face — and  his  decision  to 
support  this  deplorable  proposal. 

Historically,  the  Army  Reserve  has 
been  the  peacetime  skeletal  force  of  the 
Ai-my,  and  the  eliminating  of  this  au.x- 
iUaiT  body  seems  incongruous  in  the 
light  of  history  and  current  world  events. 
There  aie  units  and  personnel  in  Uie 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  which  have  no 
counterparts  in  the  Regular  Army  or 
In  the  National  Guard — which  elements 
meant  the  difference  between  almost  im- 
mediate aggressive  action  and  random 
recruiting  after  Pearl  Harbor  1941. 

In  President  Johnson's  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  one-branch  Grovemment,  he  has 
forgotten  that  Congress  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  raising  and  sup- 
porting armies,  not  the  Secretary  of  De- 
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fense.  This  country  la  in  great  trovible 
when  one  man  can  dictate  siich  a  sweep- 
ing change  in  our  defense  policy  and 
position. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  admin- 
istration is  attempting  to  reduce  our  Na- 
tion's defense  appropriations  in  order 
that  the  Great  Society  can  be  provided 
more  funds  for  additional  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

I  believe  the  decision  to  return  the 
Army  Reserve  to  the  status  it  held  in  the 
early  1920's  and  to  put  all  of  the  Army's 
Reserve  defense  eggs  into  the  National 
Guard  basket  under  State  training  and 
supervision  is  fraught  with  danger  and 
should  be  rejected. 


Americana  get  more  food  fCr  let*  work  i 
[tfimxtes  required] 


Statai 

Fiaues 

MOBCOW. 

u.s.a.R. 

5 
28 

13 
X 

148 

88 

140 

38 

Beef,  sirloin,  1  pound 

143 

128 

Snff&r   10  TX>iinds     _- 

633 

The  Greatest  Society 


1  Nation's  Business,  May-September  1964. 

America's  massive  appetite  for  necessities 
and  luxuries  Is  fed  by  mass  production  and 
mass  distribution.  Neither  could  exist  with- 
out mass  demimd— people  from  coast  to  coast 
w.inting  the  same  things  at  the  same  time — 
products  that  can  be  mass  rru^de  at  low  cost, 
shipped  economically,  and  sold  profitably  to 
all  concerned.  I 

U.S.    uorkers'    buying   poiOcr   increases'' 
[Work  iiiiniilesl 


where.    Prom,  now  on  lt*B  "communicate,  co- 
operate, OT  be  cremated  eqnaL" 
These  countriea  spend  the  least  for  product 
advertising 

[  1963  per  capita  M 

Mexico >3 

BrazU 2 

Si>ain 1 

Egypt 1 

U.S3JL   (less  than) 1 

East  Germany l 

1  Advertising  Age,  Jtme  8,  1964. 

These   people   have   low  economic,   socin!, 
and  p>oUtlcal  values. 
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White  House  Reception  Big  Moment  for 
the  McCarthys 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  L  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17. 1965 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Walter  W. 
Seifert,  associate  professor.  School  of 
Journalism.  Ohio  State  University,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  an  outstanding  educator 
with  considerable  business  experience, 
has  prepared  the  following  material 
which  is  most  thought  provoking,  as  well 
as  valuable  to  those  persons  interested  in 
true  freedoms  in  this  land  of  opportu- 
nity. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Greatest  Society 
"America   Is   another   name    for   opportu- 
nity.    Our  whole  history  appears  like  a  last 
effort  of  divine  providence  in  behalf  of  tlie 
human  race." 

— Ralph  V/aldo  Emerson. 

U.S.  living  standard  highest  for  any  people 
anytime  "■ 
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Phones  I  Radios!  Annual 
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1  Nations  Business,  May  Seploinber  1904. 

The  averf.ge  American  family  haa  more 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  than  the  average 
family  anywhere  else.  It  has  more  freedom, 
too.  Although  no  people  are  equal  in  their 
physical-mental-emotional  structure,  Amer- 
ica says  each  should  have  an  equal  opportu- 
nity to  prove  his  worth.  Our  Nation  became 
strong  and  free  by  Individual  Initiative  under 
the  competitive  free-enterprise  profit  system. 
This  haa  brought  greater  good  to  a  greater 
number  than  any  other  sjrstem  yet  devised 
by  man.  Those,  .who  enjoy  the  privilegeB  of 
life  in  the  greatest  society  have  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  Improve  It,  expand  It,  and 
vigorously  oppose  those  who  threaten  to  de- 
stroy it  at  home  or  abroad. 


I 


^■^oon. 'Butter,    V.<zes.  '    Suc:^t, 
pouivl  I  pound.     iioMa  I         l'> 

pooiius 


1912. 

l'JC4. 


70 
17 


ISO 
4S 
34 


1  Nation's  Hu.'^itK'!^?.  .M,iy-^>'!'1>'''1'"''  '""''■ 
Mass  demand  does  not  JuSt  happen.  It  is 
mass  motivated  by  skilled  professional  pro- 
moters of  new  products  such  as  color  TV, 
electric  watches,  and  fiber  glass  boat-s.  These 
give  millions  of  Americans  eStra  pleasure  and 
provide  millions  of  additional  Jobs. 

Freedom  of  the  press  and  free  speech  would 
mean  little  without  advertising  dollars. 
(The  Sunday  New  York  Times  would  cost 
over  S6  per  copy.)  If  TV  and  radio  stations 
did  not  h.".ve  con-unercials  each  would  have 
to  receive  a  huge  ta.^-paid  subsidy. 

Mass  motivators,  through  relatively  few  in 
mm-ibcr.  are  "prime  movers"  in  our  uniquely 
productive  society.  They  help  start  Uie 
business  cvcle  and  keep  it  going.  Without 
their  catalvtic  effect  the  Americ m  economy 
would  shrivel.  What  people-want  determines 
what  is  m.-ide.  | 

These  countries  spe7id  the  vio.<it  for  product 
advertising 

[1965  per  cap.ta  ■] 

United  SUates  of  America $67 

Canada 3* 

Sweden 32 

Switzerland ;  26 

Great  Britain -  25 

West  Germany 21 

» Advertising  Age,  June  8,  1964. 

These  people  have  high  economic,  social 
and  i>olltical  values. 

The  r(Xid  to  oblivion  Is  paved  with  the 
bones  of  companies  and  countries  that  did 
not  relate  to  their  environiiients. 

Bitild  a  better  mou.-,etrap  than  your  neigh- 
bor and  nobody  will  beat  a  path  to  your 
door— u.-ilcss  you  advert  eyes. 

A  TRAGIC   PAR.MJO.K 

The  greiitest  society  seems  unable  to  use 
its  persuasive  powers  In  tile  global  struggle 
for  the  minds  of  men.  (Fighting  the  giant 
Communist  propaganda  raiichine  with  Uie 
Peace  Corps  and  USIA  is  like  aiming  bean 
blowers  at  armored  tanks.)  Unless  we  use 
advertising  public  relatioas  techniques  at 
Cabinet  level,  we're  doomed  to  keep  losing  the 
cold  war. 

We  don't  need  more  scientists  to  compound 
the  horrors  they  have  created.  Otir  best 
chance  of  survival  Is  to  train  more  people  to 
tell  and  sell  freedom's  story  to  masses  every- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  undc.- 
unanimous  consent,  I  wish  to  include  an 
article  which  appeared  In  the  Buffalo' 
Courier-Express,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on  March 
15,  1965,  written  by  the  wife  of  one  of  my 
colleagues  from  Buffalo,  Mrs.  Richard  D 
McCarthy. 

Congressman  and  Mrs.  McCarthy  were 
recent  guests  at  the  White  House.  As  a 
freshman  Member,  this  was  their  fir:t 
invitation  to  a  congressional  receptior.. 
and  Mrs.  McCarthy's  comments  are  moii 
noteworthy.  She  gives  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  evening  they  spent  at  the 
White  House.  The  warmth  and  friendli- 
ness of  our  First  Family  Is  also  vividly 
portrayed  in  this  article,  which  follows: 

White  House  RECtPXioN  Big  Moment  f  : 
THE  McCarthys 
(Editor's  NoTr. — Representative  and  Mr-. 
Richard  D.  McCarthy,  of  Buffalo,  and  Repr  - 
sentative  and  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Smith  III.  of 
North  Tonawanda,  were  among  the  100  giie.=i5 
at  the  White  House  Thursday  night  at  a  con- 
gressional reception.  Here  Mrs.  McCarthy,  In 
an  exclusive  account  written  for  the  Courier- 
Express,  recalls  her  impressions  of  an  evenlre 
at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.C.) 

(By   Gail   McCarthy) 

Washington. — When  we  drove  into  ti.e 
so\ithwest  gate  of  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
wa  were  not  alone.  The  sidewalks  outside 
r.mg  with  civil  rights  songs  and  the  tempo 
of  the  demonstrators  could  be  traced  by  th-ir 
bobbing  placards  over  the  fence.  The  whi;  - 
pillarded  mansion  at  the  apex  of  the  drr.e 
was  an  unreal  vision  to  me.  But  as  the  do*  r- 
man  admitted  us  to  the  marble  foyer,  li'.e 
fantasy  vanished,  and  the  Richard  McCartl.:.*s 
entered  the  White  House  as  guests  of  tl.e 
President  for  the  last  of  10  congressical 
receptions. 

The  upper  hall  rang  with  waltz  music  and 
the  Blue  Room  was  flUed  with  dark-suiod 
Congressmen  and  their  wide-eyed  wives.  'V.\e 
most  dignified  of  waiters  bore  silver  trays, 
and  as  we  waited  to  be  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Johnson,  I  watched  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Secretary  of  Defense  and  V!\« 
Attorney  General  quietly  slip  in. 


THE  BIG  TEXAN 

Just  then  our  names  were  announced  and 
I  found  myself  being  gently  propelled  toward 
a  mighty  Texan  handshake  and  a  sly  wink 
fr  ^m  a  very  big  President. 

We  wives  and  one  of  the  most  forebearlng 
Irisbands  in  all  Washington,  Mr.  Mink, 
s;>juse  of  Congresswoman  Patst  Mink,  of 
E.waii.  were  then  adroitly  ushered  Into  a 
sir.all  theater  to  watch  a  new  fl^lm  on  White 
H-use  art. 

While  this  was  going  on,  our  husbands 
\^xre  being  briefed  by  the  President,  Defense 
SxTCtary  Robert  McNamara,  Secretary  of 
6  .'.e  Dean  Rusk,  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
K  tzenbach,  and  Budget  Director  Kermit 
G  rdoa. 

mama  JOHNSON 

While  the  room  was  still  in  darkness  I  no- 
tic  ed  a  smaU  silhouette  In  bobby  socks  hesl- 
t:;':ng  at  the  door.  The  First  Lady  Instantly 
bc.ame  "Luci's  mother"  and  instinctively 
djcw  her  into  a  corner  for  a  very  secret  chat. 

Mrs.  Johnson  invited  us  "up  to  our  part  of 
th  ■  house"  which  fairly  caused  a  stampede  of 
dei'ghted  women.  We  were  whisked  In  the 
elevator  into  the  Intimacy  of  the  "families" 
re  ms,  and  saw  in  the  west  hall  the  dusky, 
Ir.cru  table  Indian  portraits  hanging  high  on 
ti.?  towering  ivory  walls. 

We  were  graciously  admitted  to  all  the 
ro.  :n3  except  the  family's  bedrooms  and 
kitchen.  I  believe  there  exists  in  feminine 
nature  a  large  measure  of  domestic  curiosity, 
wl.ich  was  eminently  satisfied  Thursday  eve- 
ning. 

NOTHING  MISSED 

The  ladies  peeked  Into  closets,  went 
th.'ough  the  photo  collections,  opened  drap- 
eries to  see  the  balcony  where  young  John- 
John  had  marched  with  imaginary  sabers 
an^i  rifles  while  his  father  reviewed  troop 
units  below. 

The  Lincoln  Room  overpowered  some  of 
the  ladles  with  Its  massive  mahogany  bed. 
We  learned  that  women  guests  never  vise  this 
ro;  .-n  but  distinguished  gentlemen  often  da 

MORE  TO  MT  SIZE 

One  of  the  smallest  rooms  had  walls  ex- 
qu.sitely  covered  in  blue  and  white  fabric. 
t;.o  delicate  furniture  was  upholstered  In 
the  same  print.  A  free-standing  full  length 
ov.  "i  Hitchcock  mirror  crowned  this  little  blue 
Jewel  and  many  of  us  felt  a  sense  of  relief  In 
Bi-i;ply  being  In  a  room  scaled  more  to  our 
mc.o  human  proportions. 

THE  woman  in  us 

Not  that  there  were  no  critics  among  us, 
In  almost  every  period  room,  there  were  those 
women  "who  couldn't  imagine  how  anyone 
could  live  in  so  much  blue"  and  were  busUy 
rel.  mglng  pictures  and  moving  furniture,  all 
mentally,  of  course,  and  with  best  of  inten- 
tions. 

.Ti  meaningful  and  beautiful  as  the  guest 
qu::rters  were,  with  their  treasures  and  In- 
grained spirit  of  great  and  colorful  people, 
the  living  substance  of  my  remarkable  In- 
troduction to  the  White  House  culminates  In 
the  family  room. 

This  was  obviously  where  the  pulse  of  the 
Lvi.don  Johnson  family  generated.  The  hl- 
fl  with  some  slick  albums  peeking  out,  some 
do.-eared  fashion  magazines,  king-sized  ash- 
tr-vs,  many  scratch  pads,  and  less  elegant 
bu',  more  comfortable  Texas-sized  easy 
ch-.irs.  I  wasn't  sure  my  feet  were  going  to 
reach  the  floor. 

.■\  glimpse  of  a  tall  serious  girl  with  a  quiet 
pereptive  countenance,  who  was  leaning 
ag iinst  a  doorway  as  an  almost  invisible  ob- 
server, was  most  telling. 

It  was  here  that  I  shared  a  sofa  with  Mrs. 
Ro;^ert  McNamara  and  sat  across  the  coffee 
ta;  e  from  the  First  Lady.  We  talked  about 
her  sentimental  favorite — a  Sully  portrait  of 
the  most  evanescent  woman,  Fanny  Kemble. 

She  abruptly  ended  my  reTerie  by  pointing 
out  that  the  fxirniture  arrangement  here  was 
partly  for  comfort  and  partly  to  disguise  tbe 
holes  in  the  rug. 


O^nCIAL  ESCOKTS 

I  noticed  that  on  the  fringe  of  every  group 
there  was  at  least  one  elegantly-uniformed 
young  man  wearing  white  gloves.  On  our 
way  down  the  oval  staircase  to  the  State  din- 
ing room  I  questioned  my  discreet  escort 
and  learned  that  he  and  90  other  bachelors 
are  social  aides  to  the  President. 

They  are  all  Armed  Service  officers.  He  was 
a  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Air  Force  and 
admitted  that  his  role  here  as  a  volunteer 
often  become  more  challenging  than  fljring 
Jets.  To  earn  the  security  clearance  neces- 
sary to  become  a  social  aide  it  takes  the  most 
unblemished  young  man  at  least  2  years. 

Gaiety  and  lightheartedness  flowered  In 
the  State  dining  room  as  we  women  awaited 
our  husbands,  and  nibbled  on  the  rare  roast 
beef,  shrimp  and  turkey  and  homemade 
sugar  cookies. 

■WITH  long  faces 

When  the  men  did  appear,  a  sober  heavi- 
ness leavened  the  atmosphere  and  many  of 
the  congressmen  stood  apart  from  the  chat- 
ter with  deep  and  brooding  faces.  My  hus- 
band. Max.  was  one  of  these,  and  without  any 
privileged  information  it  was  apparent  to  me 
that  the  briefing  with  President  and  Cabinet 
members  shared  the  grave  responsibilities  of 
this  Nation  with  our  men  who  must  know 
and  must  profoundly  decide. 

The  word  was  skUlfully  passed  that  the 
President  and  his  lady  had  retired  and  we 
quietly  thanked  the  enduring  Vice  President 
and  Mrs.  Humphrey. 

I  recall  with  disturbing  clarity  their 
faces — beyond  their  warmth  and  cordiality 
was  the  indelible  image  of  the  massive  weight 
they  carry  so  well. 

A  great  experience  for  the  McCarthys. 


California  Farmers  Facing  Labor  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 


The  agricultural  plight  has  been  admitted 
by  the  State  administration,  which  Is  now 
seeking  permission  for  California  farmers  to 
use  migrant  help  in  the  March  through  Sep- 
tember harvest  season. 

Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  has  mistakenly 
opposed  the  bracero  program  originally,  but 
deserves  commendation  for  reversing  himself 
after  honestly  examining  new  facts  in  the 
crisis. 

Albert  B.  Tieburg,  State  employment  chief. 
Was  in  Washington  this  week  urging  the  La- 
bor Department  to  change  its  mind  about 
use  of  braceros.  Before  leaving,  he  said,  "it 
Is  obvious  now  that  we  cannot  recruit 
enough  farmworkers  for  p>eak  harvests"  and 
"growers  are  against  the  gun." 

The  Labor  Department,  however,  is  appar- 
ently still  insisting  Americans  can  fill  the 
gap  if  the  minimum  wage  is  raised  to  S1.40 
an  hour  by  April  1. 

Mr.  Tieburg  said  this  bill  will  "hopefuUy" 
attract  more  American  workers  for  stoop  la- 
bor, but  doubted  it  would  solve  "an  impend- 
ing labor  shortage  crisis." 

His  doubts  are  well  founded.  The  wages 
paid  by  California  farmers  are  on  the  average 
about  $1.25  an  hour,  not  too  much  below  the 
proposed  minimum.  Date  growers  paid  $1.83 
to  $3.30  an  hour  on  a  piecework  basis  and 
could  not  recriUt  enough  help.  Hope  Is  not 
enough.  As  Senator  Geobgk  Mitbpht  has 
said,  the  agriculture  Industry  is  so  Important 
It  needs  an  assured  labor  supply. 

That  labor  supply  during  harvest  seasons 
must  come  mainly  from  Mexico  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Twenty-one  U.S.  Members  of  Con- 
gress learned  In  Mexico  City  this  week  that 
the  Mexican  Government  Is  Interested  In 
revival  of  the  bracero  program.  Its  with- 
drawal created  an  unemployment  problem 
and  resulted  in  a  $30  million  annual  Income 
loss  to  the  Nation. 

Some  form  of  a  migrant  labor  program 
must  be  enacted  immediately  to  take  care  of 
the  harvest  crisis. 

On  a  long-range  basis.  Congress  must  give 
all  proposals  to  modify  It  thorough  analysis 
so  the  unnecessary  farm  harvest  crises  do 
not  arise. 


OF   CALIFOSirU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  Cal- 
ifornia, the  No.  1  agriculture  State,  is 
facing  serious  problems  resulting  from 
the  shortage  of  farm  labor. 

This  problem  has  resulted  from  the 
ending  of  the  bracero  program  and  the 
failure  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
take  effective,  meaningful  action  to  cer- 
tify the  admission  of  tenyxjrary  farm- 
workers under  the  immigration  statutes. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Rkcord  an 
editorial  from  the  Wednesday,  March  10, 
1965,  Alhambra,  Calif.,  Post-Advocate, 
discussing  the  farm  labor  crisis  and  the 
need  for  inunediate  action: 

Shobtacx    or    Workers:     Farmers     Facing 
Labor  Crisis 

The  continuing  obstinacy  of  the  VS.  Labor 
Department  about  use  of  migrant  labor  on 
farms  in  the  face  of  the  approaching  agricul- 
tural crisis  is  hard  to  understand. 

Farmers  from  California  to  Florida  have 
given  the  Department  clear  evidence  there  ts 
a  critical  shortage  of  help  for  harvesting  that 
will  get  worse  as  the  season  continues.  The 
number  of  American  wc^-kers  looking  for  the 
farm  Jobs  is  inadequate. 

As  a  result,  some  crops  have  spoiled  In  the 
fields,  others  are  endangered  and  farmers 
face  severe  economic  problems.  Uncertain 
about  next  year's  labor  supply,  many  farmers 
are  planning  to  plant  reduced  acreages. 
Processors  and  other  complementary  Indus- 
trlee  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch. 


Negroes  and  the  Right  To  Work 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  17. 1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.jSpeaker.  there  are 
many  who  apparently  believe  this  Con- 
gress will  repeal  section  14b  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  which  permits  States  to  en- 
act right-to-work  laws.  These  laws 
make  it  possible  for  anyone  to  get  a  Job 
without  being  forced  to  join  a  union. 
The  ramifications  to  Negroes  of  these 
repeal  efforts  would  appear  to  be  consid- 
erable, judging  by  a  recent  column  writ- 
ten by  Victor  Riesel,  the  noted  labor 
analyst.  I  request  inclusion  of  his  col- 
mnn  in  the  Record. 

Xnsids  Labor — Disckiminatxon  in  the  Crafts 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 

Cletelant). — The  Negroes'  stunmer  of  dis- 
content will  begin  here  a  little  early  this 
year  for  all  the  colored  workers  of  the  land. 

Thousands  may  hit  the  streets  in  mass 
demonstrations  on  March  22.  There  Is  no 
magic  to  the  date.  That  is  the  deadline  the 
NAACP  whirlwindlsh  National  Labor  Secre- 
tary Herb  Hill  has  set  for  the  hiring  of  Ne- 
groes on  a  huge  construction  project. 

This  lakeside  city  has  become  the  Negroes' 
emotional  focal  point — in  the  words  of  one  of 
American  highest  Government  men — because 
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of  the  erection  oX  a  W2  million  Federal  office 
building. 

In  the  five  craft  unions  whose  members 
will  man  the  works  at  high  rates  of  pay  there 
are  Ave  Negro  card  holders.  The  plumbers 
have  three  apprentices,  and  the  electrical 
workers  two — despite  all  the  proclamations 
signed  and  public  pledges  made. 

And  the  unions  dont  appear  to  be  In  any 
hurry  to  throw  open  their  brotherhoods. 

K  the  Negroes  mass  In  Cleveland's  streets, 
it  will  be  the  unspoken  signal  for  Negroes  to 
demonstrate  everywhere  there  is  similar  Fed- 
eral instruction.  Naturally  this  worries  the 
Government's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity,  now  headed  by  Vice 
President  Humphrey.  Cleveland's  craft  un- 
ions are  especially  worrisome.  They've  been 
virtually  closed,  non-Negro  and  in  a  feud 
with  the  NAACP  since  1934. 

Right  now,  there's  little  the  Government 
can  do  with  the  unions  but  argue  with  them. 
Even  under  the  ClvU  Rights  Act,  the  United 
States  can't  force  a  union  to  take  a  Negro  or 
other  minority  groups. 

However,  somebody  had  to  be  pressured. 
Early  in  February  the  committee  summoned 
the  five  contractors  who  are  responsible  for 
the  actual  work.  They  were  directed  to  make 
it  possible  for  qualified  Negroes"  to  work  on 
tlie  rising  Federal  Building  here. 

The  contractors  protested  that  they  must 
get  their  workers  from  the  unions  and  there 
are  mighty  few  Negroe  cardholders.  In  ef- 
fect, they  were  told  that  this  Is  the  con- 
tractors' problem.  Jobs  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  Negro  workers  and  apprentices. 

Committee  spokesmen  said  this  is  the  law 
and  if  the  building  firms  don't  obey  It  their 
contracts  will  be  voided.  The  law  says  that 
there  must  be  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity on  federally  financed  projects — and  $33 
million  la  a  lot  of  financing. 

But,  complained  the  contractors,  they  must 
go  through  the  special  union-controlled  hir- 
ing halls  to  get  their  manpower.  The  com- 
mittee, in  effect,  said  that's  against  the  law. 
because  it  creates  a  closed  shop  and  closed 
shops  are  Illegal. 

But,  protested  the  contractors,  the  Nation- 
al Labor  Relations  Board  has  ruled  that  the 
builders  must  negotiate  with  the  unions  over 
creation  of  preferential  hiring  halls.  And, 
om  the  local  level,  the  contractors  might  as 
well  go  out  of  bxislness  If  they  don't  yield  to 
the  craft  Tinlons. 

The  Federal  equal  opportunity  committee 
people  were  adamant.  Biecutlve  Orders 
11114  and  10025  say  that  there  shall  be  dis- 
crimination in  hiring  on  Federal  projects. 

Then  the  conunittee  notified  the  General 
Services  Administration,  which  hands  out  all 
Government  contracts,  that  no  more  Federal 
work  was  to  go  to  these  contracts  without 
the  conunittee's  approval. 

In  turn,  the  committee  warned  the  con- 
tractors there  would  be  no  such  approval  un- 
til they  got  Negroes  into  the  project  and 
into  the  apprenticeship  stream  so  they  could 
eventually  qualify  for  skilled  work. 

Obviously  the  contractors  were  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  Government,  xinable  to  get  at  the 
unions,  was  using  the  building  firms  to  pres- 
sure the  local  labor  leaders. 

In  a  week  the  contractors  returned  with  a 
plan  for  compliance.  They  were  taken  off  the 
suspended  list.  Work  on  the  Federal  build- 
ing had  started.  But  they  were — and  still 
are — mighty  few  Negroes  on  the  Job.  They 
are  far  outnumbered  by  the  constant  pledges 
of  the  union  chiefs. 

Herb  Hill  and  the  NAACP  are  agitated  by 
all  this.  They  want  action.  So  does  the 
Government.  But  the  key  Is  in  the  unions' 
hands. 

So  Herb  Hill  has  set  March  22  for  a  mass 
demonstration  in  front  of  the  ola  Federal 


wUl    be  heard   throughout   the   land.     The 
crisis  win  be  repeated  wherever  the  situation 
is  paralleled. 
It  looks  like  a  very  hot  aiunmer. 


Rampart  Dam,  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  5,  1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  capability  of  the  Rampart  hydro- 
power  project  in  Alaska  when  con- 
structed to  provide  the  only  truly  cheap 
power  for  Alaska  and  the  west  coast  is 
well  established  in  official  reports.  Even 
occasional  critics  of  Rampart  Dam 
rarely  question  this  conclusion. 

It  was  in  response  to  a  critic,  Mr. 
Saylor,  of  Pennsylvania,  that  I  rose  on 
March  11  to  point  to  the  importance  of 
the  potential  hydropower  of  the  Yukon 
River  to  America's  power  needs.  I  also 
reminded  my  colleagues  that  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  had  ap- 
pointed a  six-man  task  force  to  analyze 
and  evaluate  the  massive  field  report  of 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

My  colleague's  remarks  were  occa- 
sioned by  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  8,  entitled  "World's 
Biggest  Boondoggle." 

The  editorial  comments  of  the  New 
York  Times  were  answered  directly  to- 
day by  an  Alaskan  whose  efforts  to  pro- 
vide low-cost  hydropower  for  America 
through  Rampart  Dam  have  been  out- 
standing, Alaska's  distinguished  juniw 
Senator  Ernest  Gruenikg.  In  his  letter 
to  the  editor,  the  Senator  wrote: 
Letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times:  Grtjen- 
iNG  Backs  Hydropower  fob  Rampart 

"To  the  Editor:  J 

As  your  March  8  editorial  on  Rampart  Dam 
refers  to  me  by  name  as  one  who  cheered 
a  recently  released  Interior  Department  re- 
port, I  hope  you  will  give  me  an  opportunity 
to  comment. 

The  only  possible  explanation  for  your 
characterization  of  Rampart  Dam  as  the 
"world's  biggest  boondoggle"  Is  that  the 
Times  has  not  attempted  to  get  the  facts. 

Would  the  limes  have  described  Grand 
Coulee  as  a  boondoggle?  Or  Boulder  Dam? 
Or  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority?  Your 
disdainful  dismissal  of  the  importance  to 
consumers  of  low- cost  power  from  Rampart 
completely  Ignores  advances  in  economic 
progress  and  standards  of  living  accompany- 
ing successful  developmeht  of  hydropower 
for  public  benefit. 

BENEFIT    TO    NATION 

Not  only  Alaska,  but  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
will  benefit  from  low-cost  power  from  Ram- 
part. The  Federal  Power  Commission  pre- 
dicts that  power  needs  of  the  American 
people  in  1980  will  be  2y2  times  the  amount 
required  in  1964.  To  meet  this  onrushing 
increase  in  demand.  Rampart's  5  million  kilo- 
watts will  supply  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
total.  Although  Rampart  Is  big.  It  is  also 
necessary. 


You  refer  to  the  analysis  now  being  made 
by  the  Natural  Resources  CouncU.  Why  not 
wait  before  Jumping  to  half-baked  conclu- 
sions? 

Your  reference  to  Rampart  as  "the  world's 
biggest  sinkhole  for  pubUc  funds"  ignores 
that  all  these  great  hydro  projects  are  fully 
amortized,  principal  and  interest  from  the 
revenues  for  the  power  generated.  The  bil- 
lion dollars  which  you  italicize  in  your  horror 
Is  an  investment  which  will  be  more  th.in 
repaid,  for  in  addition  to  repayment  of  funas 
advanced  is  the  income  from  taxable  indus- 
tries and  taxable  employees. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  marketabil- 
ity of  Rampart's  power  has  been  given  not 
only  by  Development  and  Resources  Corpo- 
ration under  supervision  of  the  respected 
David  Lilienthal  in  a  study  for  the  Corps  or 
Engineers,  and  by  private  consultants,  bui 
now  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  That 
answer  is  "yes." 

As  to  supposed  superiority  of  alternative 
sources  of  power,  the  same  studies  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion  that  Rampart  power  will  be 
cheaper  than  nuclear  energy,  coal-fired  steam 
plants,  natural  gas  or  oU  or  any  other  Alaskan 
hydro  project.  If  resource  conservation  and 
low  power  costs  are  important.  Rampart  Is 
incomparably  better  than  the  widespread  de- 
struction and  excessive  costs  of  suggested  al- 
ternatives. 

Construction  of  Rampart  can  be  expected 
to  result  In  significant  Increases  in  produc- 
tion of  migratory  fowl,  fur-bearing  animals, 
and  fish,  as  has  happened  at  other  projects. 
The  Times  estimates  of  losses  of  migratory 
fowl,  animals,  and  salmon  ap|>ear  to  be  those 
calculated  by  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  people 
of  Alaska  have  suffered  too  often  from  egre- 
gious errors  of  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service. 
Our  once  great  salmon  fishery  resources  de- 
clined so  that  in  1959,  the  last  year  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  control,  it  had  reached  the  low- 
est point  in  60  years.  Under  State  manage- 
ment the  salmon  runs  have  improved  sub- 
stantially, a  di£Scult  task  after  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  mismanagement. 

GSOT7PS    EN    OPPOSITION 

Again,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
and  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  would 
have  p>erfonned  a  grave  disservice  to  Alaska 
when,  in  1957,  these  groups  opposed  develop- 
ment of  oil  and  gas  resources  of  the  Ken.al 
moose  range.  Fortunately  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed. These  organizations  then  sounded 
alarms  about  the  damage  and  destruction 
this  would  visit  upon  the  moose,  in  the  same 
vein  as  the  cacophony  now  heard  against 
Rampart. 

When,  over  these  protests,  but  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Izaak  Wfdton  League,  the  moose 
range  was  partially  opened  to  leasing,  the 
moose  floiirlshed.  Far  frc«n  damaging  t!ie 
habitat  for  moose,  the  Incidental  lumiser 
clearing  enhanced  it. 

Rampart  will  bring  wildlife  resource  in- 
creases, and  we  rejoice  that  this  can  occur 
simultaneously  with  increased  prospyerity  'or 
the  people  of  Alaska  and  the  Nation. 
Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senator  From  Alaska. 

Washington,  March  12,  1965. 


building.     He'U  demand  open  hiring  by  tiia  Four  years  of  intensive  study  by  the  Corps 

contractors    at    the    plant    gate — hiring    of^so'  Engineers  and  other  agencies,  public  and 
union  or  nonunion  Negro  workers.  private,  have  brought  Rampart  to  the  point 

If  this  happens  the  old  craft  labcw  men     where  a  definite  report  should  be  available 
will  shut  down  the  project  with  a  strike  that     later  this  year. 


March  17,  1965 
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Tax  Cat  and  Utility  Rate  Redactions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17, 1965 

Mr.   MONAGAN.     Mr.   Speaker,   the 
annual    report    of    the    Southern   New- 


England  Telephone  Co.  for  1964  points 
out  that  m  November  1964  the  company 
was  able  to  announce  a  rate  reduction 
totaling  $2  million.  This  rate  cut,  the 
tWrd  in  slightly  over  2  years,  was  cred- 
ited by  the  President  of  the  company,  El- 
lis C.  Maxcy,  to  the  Federal  Income  tax 
reduction  enacted  by  Congress  In  1964. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Connecticut 
Lieht  &  Power  Co.  shows  a  comparable 
rate  reduction  due  to  the  tax  revision. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the 
tax  cut  had  such  a  direct  influence  In 
reducing  rates,  thereby  freeing  more 
funds  of  individuals  and  corporations 
for  general  use  in  the  economy. 


What  was  revolting  and  Inexcusable,  how- 
ever, was  the  viciousness — ask  anyone  who 
saw  the  f^^m» — of  the  police  attacks  on  the 
marchers  when  they  stood,  apparently  docile 
but  unmovlng.  after  being  ordered  to  dis- 
perse. 

If  this  is  Governor  WaUace's  conception  of 
law  and  order  in  Alabama — if  he  has  no 
higher  sense  of  his  oath-bound  duty  to  de- 
fend the  rights  of  UjS.  citizens  against  such 
flagrant  police  brutality  as  this — then  once 
again  he  Is  doing  his  State  the  terrible  harm 
he  has  done  It  several  times  before.  He  Is 
inciting  and  Inviting  a  reluctant  Federal 
Government,  under  the  prod  of  an  outraged 
national  public  opinion,  to  protect  the  rights 
of  UJS.  citizens  against  a  State  tliat  is  either 
in  default  or  Is  acttially  arrayed  against 
them. 


Outrage  in  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  March  9  issue  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  BuflFalo,  N.Y., 
entitled  "Outrage  in  Alabama." 

This  editorial  expresses  the  feelings  of 
most  Americans,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
President  Johnson's  proposal  guaran- 
teeing equal  voting  rights  for  every 
American  will  be  enacted  into  law  with- 
out delay. 

Outrage  in  Aiabama 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  much  worse  stigma 
for  Alabama  in  the  eyes  of  the  Nation,  or  for 
all  America  before  a  critical  world,  than 
Sunday's  savage  police  assault  on  600  Negro 
freedom  marchers  In  Selma,  Ala.  Shocking 
as  I  his  Incident  Is  to  our  national  Image, 
ho'vever,  it  should  be  even  more  bo  to  our 
n-iiional  conscience. 

For  once  again.  Gov.  George  B.  Wallace 
Oi  .Mabama  seems  bent,  as  on  so  many 
pre  ious  occasions,  on  forcing  a  new  show- 
down of  state  versus  Federal  authority  on 
the  elemental  issue  of  protecting  U.S.  citi- 
zens in  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional 
rigats. 

For  the  victims  of  this  Inexcusably  brutal 
attack,  let  no  one  forget,  were  citizens  of 
An. erica  as  well  as  of  Alabama.  And  the 
errand  they  were  engaged  upon,  when  the 
police  not  only  ordered  them  to  dlsi>erse  but 
ass  liled  them  with  tear  gas,  clubs,  bull 
whips,  and  ropes,  was  an  apparently  peaceful 
exercise  of  their  right  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  their  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances.  And  the  g^rlevance  for  which 
they  sought  redress  was  the  persistent  denial 
of  .  n  equally  basic  and  even  more  elemental 
rig:it.  that  to  vote. 

T:\.at  the  method  they  had  chosen — a  40- 
niile  demonstration  walk  for  freedom  from 
Stlina  to  the  State  capital  of  Montgomery — 
w  IS  distasteful  to  the  public  authorities  Is 
pcriectly  true.  But  the  rights  of  the  demon- 
Etnitors  to  assemble  and  to  walk  together  to 
acicrLise  their  grievance — provided  they  did 
so  peaceably — were  basic. 

Whether  Governor  Wallace's  order  to  the 
St.tte  troopers  to  halt  the  march  could  have 
withstood  a  court  test  is  a  question  for 
lawyers.  He  was  acting,  ostensibly,  under  a 
State  law  vaguely  providing  for  the  public 
vtifare  and  the  protection  of  the  people. 
H.ci  his  police  simply  commanded  the  crowd 
t  >  disperse,  then  arrested  some  of  the  lead- 
ers when  the  command  was  disobeyed,  that 
m  ght  at  least  have  provided  a  test  case. 


The  Wrong  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  L  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  DEIVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  David 
Lawrence,  editor,  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, submitted  a  most  thought  provok- 
ing editorial  in  the  March  22,  1965,  edi- 
tion. 

In  order  to  properly  weigh  the  many 
aspects  of  our  present  day  problems,  all 
Americans  should  have  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Lawrence's  views: 

The  WfeONO  Wat 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

There  Is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to 
try  to  achieve  reform,  whether  It  be  In  the 
realm  of  government  or  in  the  social  life  oS 
our  Nation. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  a  belief  In  democ- 
racy— on  the  ex«-cise  of  a  rule  of  reason  In 
otu*  national  life. 

We  have  rejected  mobocracy  as  the  mani- 
festation of  anger,  of  bitterness,  and  of  un- 
wUUngness  to  let  the  rule  of  reason  and  the 
processes  of  law  prevaU. 

The  American  people  have  been  witnessing 
in  recent  events  In  Alabama  a  failure  to  rely 
on  the  normal  functioning  of  a  democracy. 

Whatever  the  provocation,  the  fact  is  that 
I>asslon  and  threats  of  physical  force  have 
never  bred  a  spirit  of  confidence  In  any  con- 
stitutional system. 

Unfortunately,  the  "demonstrations"  have 
been  led  by  men  who  should  know  better. 
The  leaders  have  Included  not  merely  pro- 
tagonists for  meritorious  causes,  but  clergy- 
men who,  while  preaching  nonviolence,  have 
closed  their  eyes  to  the  Incitement  to  vio- 
lence, which  results  from  street  "demonstra- 
tions" and.  In  some  cases,  from  defiance  of 
the  law  Itself. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  police  In  the 
South  are  prejudiced.  But  how  can  we  ex- 
plain the  outbreaks  in  cities  like  Chicago  and 
New  York,  where  the  oflBcers  of  the  law  have 
been  attacked  and.  Indeed,  where  the  cry  of 
police  "brutality"  has  been  raised?  Yet  the 
handling  of  disorders  and  Incidents  that  may 
lead  to  violence  Is  the  duty  of  the  local  police. 
We  cannot  delegate  It  to  a  national  police 
force. 

Understandably,  "demonstrations"  get 
publicity  from  coast  to  coast  and  are  designed 
to  mobilize  public  opinion  behind  worthy 
causes.  But  does  this  mean  that  we  cannot 
utUlze  effectively  the  public  forum,  the 
printed  word  of  the  press,  and  the  spoken 
word  of  radio  and  television?  Cannot  a 
righteous  cause  be  successfully  or  persuasive- 
ly espoused  except  by  mobs  In  street  "demon- 
strations" or  by  fanatics  who  have  ctirrled 


their  campaign  of  intimidation  even  to  the 
inside  of  the  White  House,  only  to  be  dragged 
out  by  police  and  arrested  when  they  Igncxwl 
requests  to  leave. 

Have  we  had  a  disp>asslonate  discussioa  of 
the  race  problem  Itself?  Have  we  endeavored 
to  make  people  on  both  sides  of  the  contro- 
versy In  other  sections  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  In  the  South,  aware  of  the  complex 
nature  of  a  social  problem  of  this  kind? 

Essentially,  the  prejudices  that  are  ex- 
pressed on  racial  Issues  are  not  really  based 
upon  ethnic  differences.  They  are  based  on 
the  differences  between  man  and  man. 
Segregation  has  reflected  a  custom — a  habit 
of  our  epople — not  merely  In  the  South  but 
also  In  the  North.  Gradually,  the  laws  have 
decreed  that  the  principle  of  segregation  Is 
Invalid. 

But  can  the  principle  of  Integration  be 
applied  by  law  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who 
have  felt  the  sting  of  discrimination?  Isn't 
there  also  a  problem  In  human  relationships. 
In  educating  individuals,  and  In  paving  the 
way  for  better  understanding  between  all 
groups  In  the  Nation?  And  can  this  be  ac- 
complished better  by  mob  violence  than  by 
the  processes  of  reason? 

Does  anyone  ..who  Is  familiar  with  life  in 
a  southern  comntunlty  believe  that  there  Is 
hate  In  the  hearts  of  a  preponderant  num- 
ber of  the  citizens  toward  any  race  or  poula- 
tlon  group?  Even  In  the  days  of  rigid  segre- 
gation, whether  In  railroad  stations  or  in 
hotels  c»-  In  restaiirants  or  In  schools,  the 
relations  between  whites  and  Negroes  were 
far  better  In  many  parts  of  the  South  than 
they  have  become  in  recent  years  in  the 
North.  ^ 

The  key  to  a  solution  of  the  racial  problem 
in  community  life  lies  In  a  better  understand 
Ing  of  human  nature.  Does  anyone  who  has 
studied  this  problem  In  the  South  or  else- 
where think  for  a  moment  that  white  people 
who  have  known  Negroes  over  the  years  and 
have  had  personal  and  business  relations 
with  them  are  bent  on  Inflicting  hardships 
upon  them,  such  as  a  denial  of  facilities  for 
travel  or  of  hotel  accommodations  or  of  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  Job? 

One  finds  that  the  responsible  Individual, 
irrespective  of  race,  who  Is  able  to  conduct 
himself  or  herself  honestly  and  with  due 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others  Invariably  wins 
friends  who  remain  true  to  that  frlervdshlp, 
not  for  Just  a  few  years  but  throughout  their 
lives.  Why  is  It  that  we  cannot  widen  this 
relationship  to  that  of  a  community?  Min- 
isters of  the  Gospel  might  better  devote 
thonselves  to  this  task  than  to  participation 
in  street  liots. 

The  race  question  will  never  be  solved  with 
a  policeman's  club  any  more  than  by  "sit- 
ins"  or  other  Incitement  to  disorder  and  mob 
violence. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  facts  of  life.  Some 
of  the  "demonstrations"  have  turned  out  to 
be  a  form  of  organized  tragedy — a  way  of 
Inflaming  rather  than  cooling  passions.  If 
this  Is  continued,  the  end  result  can  only  be 
a  retrogression,  an  emergence  of  hate  and 
bitterness  on  a  wide  scale,  with  the  ultimate 
loss  of  the  objective  Itself. 

There  Is  a  right  way  and  a  'wrong  way. 
The  rule  of  reason  Is  the  right  way. 
"Demonstrations"  provocative  of  violence  are 
the  wrong  way. 


SocUI  Security  BenefiU 

BSITENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  new  tobX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17. 1965 

Mr.  FINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
reintroduced  my  bill  to  authorize  the 
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President  to  allow  individuals  otherwise 
eligible  to  retire  with  full  social  security 
benefits  at  age  60  when  acute  unemploy- 
ment in  the  Nation  so  warranted. 

My  bill  would  give  the  President  the 
authority  to  allow  workers  to  voluntarily 
retire  at  an  earlier  age  during  periods  of 
acute  unemployment,  thus  creating  new 
Job  opportunities  for  younger  workers. 
This  discretionary  device  would  be  a  very 
useful  tool  in  combating  recessions 
through  reduction  of  imemployment. 

This  bill  would  not  permanently  reduce 
the  retirement  age  to  60 — it  would  simply 
authorize  the  President  to  use  such  a  re- 
duction, at  different  times  and  in  differ- 
ent places,  as  an  economic  tool  with 
which  to  combat  unemployment  and 
recession. 


Tribute  to  Oscar  G.  Mayer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  with 
sadness  liie  passing  March  5  of  Mr.  Oscar 
Q.  flayer,  one  of  Chicago's  most  dynamic 
business  leaders  and  one  of  our  city's 
most  public-spirited  citizens. 

Over  a  span  of  half  a  century,  Mr. 
Mayer  proved  himself  an  innovator  In 
Industry,  a  friend  of  the  consumer,  and 
a  benefactor  of  the  public. 

Under  his  leadership,  Oscar  Mayer  & 
CJo.  revolutionized  the  marketing  of  meat 
products.  Mr.  Mayer  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  packaging  of  processed  meats  and  in- 
troduced modem  methods  that  ushered 
in  the  age  of  self-service  meat  purchas- 
ing. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  at  age  76,  Mr. 
Mayer  maintained  his  oflBce  at  1241  Sedg- 
wick Street  on  Chicago's  near  North  Side. 
He  was  bom  in  an  apartment  at  that  ad- 
dress in  1888.  Downstairs,  his  father,  the 
late  Oscar  P.  Mayer,  an  immigrant  fnan 
Bavaria,  and  two  imcles,  Gottfried  and 
Max,  op)erated  a  small  sausage  bxisiness. 

Following  his  graduation  from  Har- 
vard University,  with  honors,  in  1909. 
Oscar  G.  Mayer  returned  to  join  the 
growing  family  business.  As  processing 
plant  superintendent,  vice  president  of 
operations,  president,  and  chairman  of 
the  board  in  later  years,  Mr.  Mayer  in- 
spired the  dramatic  growth  of  that  tiny 
neighborhood  sausage  market  into  one 
of  the  nation's  leading  meat  processing 
firms. 

He  was  regarded  in  the  industry  as  an 
early  and  tireless  advocate  of  research 
and  development,  before  that  term  was 
generally  accepted  in  management  cir- 
cles. He  served  as  president  of  the 
American  Meat  Institute  from  1924  to 
1928. 

Mr.  Mayer  was  named  one  of  Chicago's 
"Outstanding  100  Citizens."  In  a 
pamphlet  titled  "A  Plan  for  Living,"  he 
summed  up  his  philosophy:  "Life  long 
personal  development,  generous  con- 
sideration for  others,  due  service  to 
society." 


As  a  servant  of  society,  he  lent  his 
talents  to  civic  improvement  programs 
and  to  education.  He  was  president  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  from  1938  to  1940.  He 
served  as  a  trustee  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  for  6  years,  including  2  years  as 
board  president.  He  was  a  tnistee  of 
Beloit  College  for  9  years,  and  a  life 
trustee  of  that  institution  since  1953. 
His  contributions  to  education  were  rec- 
ognized with  his  receipt  of  honorary  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
St.  Ambrose  College  and  Beloit  College, 
and  a  Centennial  Award  from  North- 
western University. 

As  an  industrialist  aiid  as  a  citizen, 
Mr.  Mayer  gave  richly  to  his  century. 
His  was  a  full  and  fruitful  life.  As  an 
innovator  and  as  an  educator,  he  also 
left  a  generous  endowment  to  the  future. 
I  extend  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
grieving  family,  knowing  that  their  loss 
will  be  shared  by  the  many  friends  and 
associates  and  citizens  who  knew  him 
and  his  work. 


Voting  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF   NEW    JERaEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress is  faced  with  many  issues  of  great 
Importance  that  demand  prompt  action 
but  none  is  more  imperative  than  the 
legislation  that  the  President  is  submit- 
ting today  to  eliminate  the  widespread 
disfranchisement  of  Negro  citizens.  The 
tragic  events  in  Selma  and  now  in  Mont- 
gomery underscore  the  urgency  of  fully 
insuring  to  all  our  people  the  human 
rights  due  them  as  American  citizens. 
Our  democracy  was  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  equality,  the 
affirmation  of  human  dignity,  the  divine 
worth  of  the  individual.  We  cannot  per- 
mit Governor  Wallace  and  his  brutal 
henchmen  to  make  a  mockery  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  cai-ry  out 
the  wiU  of  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans for  speedy  legislative  action  to  halt 
the  undermining  of  our  constitutional 
guarantees  by  arrogant  and  ruthless 
State  and  local  oJBBcials.  America  has 
been  shamed  and  humiliated  by  the  ter- 
roilstic  actions  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 
Let  Governor  Wallace  and  his  racist  co- 
horts know  that  America  is  determined 
to  overcome  the  force*  of  bigotry,  of 
racism,  of  ignorance,  and  to  translate 
the  American  dream  into  a  living  reality 
for  every  citizen  iiTespective  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  place  of  birth. 

The  Fifth  Ward  Democratic  and  Civic 
Association  of  East  Orange,  N.J.,  at  a 
meeting  on  March  15  unanimously  ap- 
proved a  resolution  that  voices  the  senti- 
ments of  their  fellow  citizens  throughout 
the  Nation.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  the 
association's  letter  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 


FnTH  Ward  Democratic  and  Cmc 
Association  op  East  Orangk,  N.J., 

March  15,  1965. 
Congressman  Joseph  G.  Minish. 
House  of  Representatives,  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Minish:  Whereas  the 
entire  world  will  remember  Sunday,  March 
7,  1965,  as  "Bloody  Sunday  in  Selma"  due  lo 
the  outrageous  acts  of  violence  committed 
by  Gov.  George  Wallace's  Alabama  Sta:e 
Troopers,  and  whereas  all  men  everywhere 
In  this  great  land,  regardless  of  their  rare. 
color,  or  creed,  should  be  free  to  exercise  both 
the  inalienable  right  of  suffrage  and  also  tlie 
right  to  petition  their  government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances  through  the  medivmi  oi 
a  reasonable  and  peaceful  demonstration. 

The  members  of  the  Fith  Ward  Democratic 
and  Civic  Association  at  oui  March  15,  1965. 
meeting  unanimously  approved  the  following 
resolution : 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  we  the  members  cf 
the  Fifth  Ward  Democratic  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation believe  that  there  Is  a  pressing  need 
for  the  immediate  passage  of  the  following 
legislation. 

"First.  A  Federal  Suffrage  Rights  Act  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  objective 
standards  In  all  votes  registration  quallflc- 
tion  tests. 

"Second.  A  provision  In  this  act  tot  the 
Immediate  appointment  of  Federal  registrars 
in  southern  counties  where  Negroes  are  cur- 
rently being  deprived  of  the  right  to  register 
and  vote,  either  through  official  malfeasance, 
or  private  Intimidation. 

"Third.  This  Federal  Suffrage  Rights  Act 
should  be  applicable  to  local  and  State  elec- 
tions as  well  as  Federal  elections. 

"Fourth.  In  this  act,  criminal  penalties, 
Including  prison  terms,  should  be  provided, 
for  persons  who  interfere,  either  as  private 
individuals,  or  as  public  officials,  with  any 
citizen's  lawfiU  right  to  register  and  vote. 

"Fifth.  This  act  should  be  enacted  as  soon 
as  possible  to  prevent  another  'Bloody  Sun- 
day in  Selma.' 

"Edward  Lynch, 

"President. 

"MODJESKA     LTONS, 

"Secretary." 
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GPO  Platform  StUl  Points  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  caletornia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Spealrer.  the 
March  9  San  Diego  Union  carried  an  in- 
teresting editorial  illustrating  the  fact 
that  the  Republican  Party  platform  de- 
veloped in  November  of  1964  has  been 
proven  realistically  constructive. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  take  time  out  from  tiieir 
many  and  varied  concerns  to  give  the 
article  their  attention: 
Prisoner  or  Master  of  Fate? — GOP  Pl.m- 
FORM    Still   Points    Wat 

Now  that  the  present  Democrat  adminis- 
tration is  getting  into  full  swing,  the  RepJib- 
lican  platform  of  1964  every  day  looks  '■••:- 
ter  and  better. 

We  agree  with  the  comments  of  Repre- 
sentative Melvin  Laird,  Republican,  of  W!.=- 
consin,  chairman  of  the  House  Republicr.n 
conference,  who  was  chairman  of  the  plat- 
form committee  at  the  National  Republican 
Convention. 


Laird  has  called  the  platform  "one  of  the 
most  widely  misrepresented  and  least-read 
documents  In  political  history"  and  it  con- 
tained "a  comprehensive  and  well-thought- 
out  and  realistic  program." 

Memories  of  the  campaign  may  have  faded, 
but  who  can  forget  the  sly  and  deceptive 
comments  about  the  eagerness  of  Republi- 
can candidates  to  take  us  into  war  and  to 
deprive  Americans  of  secure  lives  at  home? 

Well,  let's  take  a  look  backward. 

In  domestic  affairs,  the  platform,  among 
other  things,  pledged  the  Republican  Party 
io  protect  the  dynamo  of  economic  growth, 
the  free  competitive  enterprise  system;  resist 
c  mcentrated  economic  power,  whether  pub- 
lic or  private;  to  enact  constitutional  amend- 
ments permitting  States  to  apportion  one 
house  of  their  legislatures  to  include  factors 
other  than  population,  and  permitting  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  in  public  places 
without  violating  separation  of  church  and 
s'ate;  and  to  support  a  sound  system  of  so- 
ci:U  security  and  full  medical  and  hospital 
c.re  for  needy   elderly   persons. 

Certainly,  as  Laird  contends,  the  American 
people  did  not  reject  such  a  program.  It 
simply  was  not  fairly  and  adequately  pre- 
sented, and  as  a  result  we  have  come  to  the 
dangerous  brink  of  one-party  government. 

In  foreign  affairs,  the  platform  charged 
lie  Democrat  administration  as  follows: 

1.  That  it  has  permitted  an  erosion  of 
NATO  force  and  unity,  and  alienated  most  of 
Itvi  members  by  negotiating  with  the  com- 
mon foe  behind  their  backs. 

2.  That  is  has  alienated  proved  allies  by 
o;  enlng  a  "hot  line"  first  with  a  sworn 
e:  emy  rather  than  a  proved  friend. 

.i.  It  has  abetted  the  Conununlst  takeover 
iii  Laos  and  encouraged  aggression  In  South 
Vietnam  by  appearing  to  set  limits  on  Amer- 
ica's willingness  to  act. 

4.  It  has  turned  its  back  on  the  captive 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  abandoning  their 
cause  In  the  United  Nations  and  In  the  of- 
firial  utterances  of  our  Government. 

5.  It  has  permitted  disarmament  negotla- 
ti^ns  to  proceed  without  adequate  consider- 
a-ion  of  military  judgment  and  has  failed  to 
originate  a  single  new  major  strategic  weap- 
ons system,  after  inheriting  from  a  Republi- 
can administration  the  most  powerful  mili- 
t;.ry  force  of  all  times. 

These  hit  home.  They  were  the  truth  and 
remain  the  truth. 

The  new  Democratic  administration  must 
move  into  these  situations,  regardless  of  the 
soothing  but  dishonest  Inferences  of  the 
Campaign,  as  It  Is  doing  in  regard  to  South 
Vietnam. 

If  it  does  not,  It  will,  as  the  GOP  charged, 
be  a  prisoner  more  than  a  master  of  the 
events  which  will  determine  the  fate  of 
the  free  world. 


Minnesotans  React  to  Farm   Message 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  repre- 
sentative of  the  reaction  among  Minne- 
sotans to  the  administration's  disturbing 
Position  on  the  farm  problem  and  how 
to  go  about  solving  it  is  an  editorial 
^vliich  recently  appeared  in  the  Apple- 
U:n,  Minn.,  Press.  This  editorial  was  re- 
pnnted  by  Don  Peterson  in  the  Spring- 
fi>  Id.  Minn.,  Advance  Press,  and  under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
the  editorial  in  today's  Record: 
The  Farm   Message 

President  L.  B.  Johnson's  farm  message 
Is  not  receiving  the  applause  that  might  be 
expected  from  some  liberals. 

In  Minnesota,  Uberal  Representative  Mar- 
tin McGowan,  editor  of  the  Appleton  Press, 
says: 

"Farm  message  of  President  Johnson  only 
partly  aUevlated  the  fear  and  indignation 
that  gripped  rural  America  after  presentation 
of  his  budget  message.  The  President  urged 
continuance  and  expansion  of  present  farm 
price  programs  but  at  the  same  time  indi- 
cated his  intention  to  turn  away  from  these 
programs  in  the  future. 

"The  language  used  and  the  remedies  pro- 
posed in  the  farm  message  were  vague  and 
general  in  tone.  They  didn't  Indicate  In 
any  concrete  fashion  how  the  plight  of  the 
farmer  Is  to  be  eased. 

"The  President  spoke  of  'parity  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all  rural  people:'  What  does  that 
mean?  This  recalls  the  parity  that  Dwlght 
Elsenhower  promised  at  Plowville  at  Kasson 
in  1952.  What  he  meant  by  that  was  argued 
all  during  his  administration. 

"Parity  of  income  can  be  understood.  That 
is  what  is  needed.  Parity  of  opportunity 
sounds  like  it  means  something  but  it  really 
means  notJiing. 

"The  remedies  proposed  by  the  president 
also  seems  to  say  something  but  really  don't. 
Consider  these: 

The  President  has  asked  each  department 
and  agency  administering  a  program  which 
can  benefit  the  rtiral  people  to  assure  that  Its 
benefits  go  equally  to  rural  and  urban  areas. 
That's  just  bureaucratic  i>aper  shufling. 

"The  President  has  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Director  of  the  Budget — 
what's  he  doing  In  this  propKjsal? — to  review 
with  the  head  of  each  department  or  bureau 
involved  the  obstacles  which  may  stand  in 
the  way  of  such  equal  distribution.  That's 
just  gobbledy  gook  for  a  top-level  bull  ses- 
sion. 

"The  President  has  asked  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  put  the  facilities  of  his  field 
offices  at  the  disposal  of  all  Federal  agencies 
to  assist  them  in  making  their  programs  ef- 
fective In  rural  areas.  Well,  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  not  been  doing  this 
all  the  time  then  he  has  been  derelict  in 
his  duties. 

"In  the  way  of  legislation  the  President 
has  recommended  to  Congress  that  It  enact 
legislation  to  equalize  the  availability  of 
home  mortgage  credit  in  rural  areas.  The 
rural  areas  do  not  need  more  mortgages;  they 
already  have  too  many.  The  rural  areas  need 
Income  through  fair  prices  for  farmers. 

"The  President  also  asked  for  an  increase 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  loan  pro- 
gram on  farm  ownership  loans  and  loans  for 
community  development.  Here  again  there 
would  be  no  need  for  loans  If  the  income  was 
there. 

"The  President  also  seemed  to  hint  at  a 
massive  land  retirement  program,  a  doubling 
of  the  old  soil  bank.  He  contends  there  are 
50  million  acres  of  land  that  should  be  taken 
out  of  production  gradually.  If  It  is  done 
gradually  it  might  work.  But  when  It  was 
done  by  previous  administrations  It  had  the 
effect  of  taking  whole  farms  out  of  produc- 
tion and  the  people  off  the  land.  This  ad- 
versely affected  the  niral  communities  de- 
pendent on  the  farm  economy  for  support. 

"In  addition  the  President  wants  scxne  of 
this  land  taken  out  of  production  to  be  put 
to  nonfarm  and  recreational  uses.  This 
might  assist  in  some  measure  to  keep  people 
on  the  land.  Some  such  projects  have  been 
Introduced  here  and  have  kept  a  few  people 
on  their  land.  They  would  rather  farm, 
however,  than  operate  recreational  projects. 


"On  tbe  whole  tba  message  must  be  rated 
a  diaai>pot2iteoMmtw  Wbat  the  fanners  want 
and  need  la  a  fair  price  for  their  producta. 
If  thlB  were  poaaible  everyUxlng  tiaa  would 
tan  Into  place  and  an  the  other  taney  pn>- 
grams  would  not  be  needed.  Hothing  was 
said  of  any  q>eclflc  nature  In  tbe  message  on 
this  subject. - 


Foorth  Ananal  GoTcmmeBtal  Affairs 
Seminar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L  WELTNER 

or  <aoaGU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  fourth  annual  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Seminar,  sponsored  by  the  Capitol 
Hill  chapter  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  proved  once  again  to  be  a 
fine  success  this  year. 

Some  150  Jaycee  delegates — ^many  of 
them  winners  of  governmental  aCFalrs 
contests  in  their  own  States— came 
to  our  Capital  from  44  States  to  learn 
firsthand  some  of  the  operations  of  the 
three  branches  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment. This  is  a  fine  way  to  provide 
young  leaders  in  commtinities  through- 
out the  United  States  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate,  with  Members  and 
with  officials  of  various  executive  depart- 
ments, in  discussions  on  the  pros  and 
cons  of  major  legislation  and  other  vital 
issues  now  facing  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  join  with  Congressman  Charlis  Joel- 
soN,  of  New  Jersey,  Thomas  Curtis,  of 
Missouri,  and  Barber  Conabi.e,  Jr..  of 
New  York,  on  a  panel  to  discuss  the  mer- 
its of  the  economic  opportunity  program. 
Panels  such  as  this  and  others  on  cru- 
cial subjects  gave  Jaycees  an  insight  into 
the  complexity  of  major  problems,  en- 
abling them  to  Impart  what  they  have 
learned  to  fellow  members  In  Jaycee 
chapters  around  the  country. 

Some  of  tiie  highlights  of  this  week- 
long  seminar  were  panels  on  medicare 
and  related  medical  assistance  legisla- 
tion; the  general  aid  to  education  bill; 
the  proposed  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act;  reapportionment 
of  State  legislatures  and  congressional 
districts;  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  oth- 
ers. 

Among  other  features  of  this  program 
was  a  briefing  on  foreign  affairs  by  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Af- 
fairs, Mr.  George  Ball,  and  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  Mr. 
Thomas  Mann;  addresses  by  Senator  Jo- 
seph MoNTOYA,  of  New  Mexico,  by  Dr. 
Wilbur  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Legislation,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  Seiuitor  Birch 
Bath,  of  Indiana;  Senater  Peter  Doia- 
NicK,  of  Colorado,  at  the  Annual  Awards 
Ni^ht  banquet,  and  a  special  question 
and  answer  session  with  Senator  Robert 
P.  Kennedy  of  New  York. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  thla  opporttinlty 
to  congratulate  the  Ci^ltol  HUl  Jaycees 
on  their  enlightening  seminar  and  to 
commend  particularly  John  V.  "Skip" 
ItCaraney,  the  chapter's  president:  Mike 
Viuideveer,  the  seminar's  general  chair- 
man; and  Argyll  Campbell,  press  sec- 
retary to  the  Democratic  whip  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  for 
their  outstanding  efforts  to  make  this 
fine  program  a  continuing  success. 

In  addition.  I  commend  my  con- 
stitutent.  H.  Oliver  Welch,  of  Atlanta, 
assistant  national  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Seminar,  for  his  con- 
tribution. 


Tribnte  to  Leo  Lerner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
Informed  the  House  of  the  sad  news  of 
the  death  of  one  of  Chicago's  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  Leo  Lerner.  Leo  was 
one  of  my  best  friends.  He  was  a  great 
human  being  and  a  courageous  and 
dynamic  force  for  good  in  our 
community. 

The  memorial  service  was  conducted 
by  Leo's  rabbi  and  lifelong  friend,  Dr. 
Henry  Fisher.  His  address  which  I  am 
appending  to  my  remarks,  was  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  and  inspii-ing  eulogies  I 
have  ever  heard : 

Tribute  to  Leo  Lerner 

George  Eliot  once  wrote  these  lines: 

"Oh  may  I  Join  the  choir  Invisible 
Of  those  Immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence  live 
In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity. 
In  deedB  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 
Of  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self. 
In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night 

like  stars. 
And  with  the  mild  persistence  lu-ge  man's 

search 
To  vaster  issues. 

"May  I  reach 

"Iliat  purest  heaven — be  to  other  souls 
The  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony. 
Enkindle  generous  ardor,  feed  p\u^  love. 
Beget  the  smiles  that  have  no  cruelty 
Be  the  sweet  presence  of  a  good  diffused. 
And  In  diffusion  ever  more  Intense. 
So  small  I  join  the  choir  invisible. 
Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world." . 

It  is  of  music  that  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  at  this  moment,  a  specific  work  In 
music,  "Shuberfs  Eighth  Symphony."  Thia 
work  has  a  special  name;  it  is  called  the 
"Unfinished  Symphony,"  and  for  a  very  good 
reason — Shubert  never  finished  it.  A  con- 
%-cntionnl  symphony  in  his  day  had  at  least 
three  movements,  sometimes  four  or  five. 
The  "Eighth"  has  only  two.  Shubert  died 
before  he  could  complete  it.  The  pen  fell 
from  the  lifeless  hand  of  the  composer. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  this  symphony 
s  ace  I  heard  that  Leo  had  pctssed  away,  for 
tlii.s  is  the  heart  of  our  sorrow  this  noon. 
II  is  not  that  Leo  died,  but  when  he  died. 
All  of  us  must  die.  but  Leo  died  before  his 
work  was  done;  the  allotted  threescore  and 
ten  were  not  his.  He  left  us  in  the  very  midst 
ov  a  creative  life.     And  even  though  we  try 


to  flxKl  solace  tn  the  thought  that  he  Is  at 
peace,  that  the  shadow  of  death  th&t  has 
Ungered  these  past  years  haa  been  dispelled, 
that  the  anxieties  and  the  fears  are  gone, 
yet  It  is  but  little  comfort  when  we  realize 
that  there  is  so  much  that  was  left  undone — 
so  much  love  to  be  given — so  much  work  to 
be  done — so  many  fruits  still  to  be  harvested. 
Pot  these  unrealized  years  wb  weep. 

But,  I  think  of  it  more  because  this  sym- 
phony is  also  the  source  of  our  strength,  be- 
cause It  Impresses  us  too  with  the  truths  that 
we  need  know  at  this  hour.  And  the  first 
Is  that  it  is  still  better  to  have  the  two  move- 
ments than  none  at  all,  and  that  even 
though  we  couldn't  have  the  whole  of  Leo's 
life,  we  are  grateful  for  that  part  of  life  that 
was  given  to  him.  For  this  is  the  basic 
question  that  faces  all  of  ub:  "Is  it  better  to 
have  loved  and  lost  than  never  to  have  loved 
at  aU?"  Living  is  hazardous;  in  every  rela- 
tionship we  enter  we  face  danger  of  loss. 
Life  givee  no  guarantees.  A  man  and  a  wo- 
man marry,  they  hope  for  a  lifetime  together, 
and  yet,  they  never  know  when  the  best  of 
marriages  may  be  severed  by  death.  We 
cement  friendships  and  yet  none  knows  when 
they  will  be  broken.  In  all  of  life  we  face 
the  possibility  of  loss  and  losing  is  very 
I>ainful.  And,  If  we  cannot  accept  the  pain, 
there  Is  only  one  experience  we  cannot  help; 
we  don't  ask  to  be  bom.  But  once  we  are 
bom,  we  can  choose.  We  can  choose  when 
we  grow  up  to  abandon  our  families;  never 
marry  and  In  consequence  never  beget  chil- 
dren; live  as  a  hermit,  never  make  friends; 
and  we  can  be  sure  there  will  never  be  the 
pain  of  loss.  But,  there  will  never  be  the 
Joy  of  having:  find  this  Is  the  answer  of  the 
poet  when  he  said:  "It  Is  better  to  love  and 
lose  than  never  to  have  loved  at  all."  And 
I  say  it  Is  better  to  have  loved  Leo,  even 
though  we  have  lost  him  than  never  to  have 
loved  him  at  all.  It  is  better  to  have  had 
these  two  segments  of  his  life  than  none  at 
all.  And,  I  am  sure  that  If  we  had  gone  to 
Deena  many  years  ago  when  she  first  met 
Leo  and  said  to  her,  "This  is  the  man  with 
whom  you  wUl  share  life  and  love  and  create 
a  beautiful  marriage,  but  you  will  only  have 
him  for  so  many  years,"  alie  would  have 
said,  "Give  him  to  me  for  whatever  years  we 
may  have,  for  every  momeot  Is  precious." 
And  I  am  sure  that  in  turn  each  of  us,  who 
in  any  way  stood  In  any  relationship  with 
him — his  mother,  children,  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  all  of  his  friends,  we  would  all 
say  the  same.  And  even  as  we  weep  for  the 
years  that  were  taken  from  him,  we  thank 
God  for  the  life  that  was  given  to  him. 

There  is  a  second  truth  in  this  symphony. 
I  wish  I  could  play  it  for  you  now,  but  we 
can't,  and  I  hope  that  if  yon  don't  know  it 
you  will  play  it  when  you  get  home.  You 
win  discover  that  it  is  a  delightTul  work, 
that  Shubert  managed  to  crowd  into  these 
two  movements  much  more  sweet  melody 
than  many  a  composer  has  done  In  a  com- 
plete work. 

We  realize  that  man  has  created  false 
barometers — that  we  tend  to  measure  life  in 
one  dimension — length,  without  realizing 
that  there  is  more  to  life  than  mere  quantity; 
that  life  is  qualitative;  that  Just  as  the  value 
of  a  book  is  determined  by  it*  content  rather 
than  by  the  number  of  its  pages,  or  a  sym- 
phony by  its  music  rather  thcin  by  the  num- 
ber of  its  parts,  so  it  is  with  a  mans  life. 
Life  is  a  work  of  art  and  what  m:'.kes  a  great 
painting  alive  is  not  the  single  dimension  of 
length,  it  Is  the  dimensions  of  depth  and 
breadth.  And  when  we  think  of  Leo's  life, 
we  must  think  not  in  the  number  of  his  years. 
but  what  he  has  done  with  these  years,  what 
he  has  achieved. 

Leo  led  a  fvill  life.  In  a  sense,  he  lived 
more  than  one  lifetime.  Every  day  was  filled 
with  a  sense  of  excitement  and  all  of  his  days 
were  spent  In  realizing  every  element  that 
gives  meaning  to  life  and  makes  it  worth- 
while.    First  of  all,  Leo  loved  life;  every  facet 


of  It.  He  loved  the  streams  and  the  moun- 
tains. He  loved  the  city  and  the  country. 
He  loved  the  stars  and  he  loved  the  earth. 
He  loved  trees  and  flowers  and  birds  ana 
anlmaly,  he  loved  books  and  music  and  nr: 
and  the  dance;  and  he  loved  good  food.  His 
eyes  could  never  see  enough  and  his  ears 
never  hear  enough.  To  him,  life  was  a  Joy- 
ous exp>erience.  He  was  not  a  hedonist.  He 
did  not  live  on  the  pleasiu^  principle,  but 
rather  In  the  feeling  that  this  world  th  a 
God  created  was  a  wonderful  world  ajid 
offered  so  much  In  terms  of  Its  beauty  that  lie 
could  not  get  enough  of  It.  Leo  never  lost 
the  sense  of  wonder  about  life.  We  may  s.iy 
that  In  that  area  Leo  never  abandoned  tae 
delights  that  he  found  as  a  child  when  f.e 
world  first  opened  up  for  him.  And  he  al- 
ways  stood  with  a  sense  of  great  reverence  fur 
everything  that  marked  this  world  about  him. 

But  life  was  not  merely  full  of  sight  and 
soxind.  It  was  fuU  of  people,  and  Leo  loved 
people.  He  knew  more  people  than  anyone 
I  have  ever  known.  And  he  loved  them  as 
people,  as  himaan  beings.  He  built  no  bar- 
riers between  himself  and  his  fellow  man. 
He  walked  with  princes  and  paupers.  He 
knew  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  tlie 
poor,  the  Industrialists  and  the  laborers.  He 
never  viewed  men  in  terms  of  their  purse  or 
their  status,  or  their  color  or  their  creed. 
He  never  saw  a  man  as  a  Catholic,  or  Protes- 
tant, or  Jew.  He  never  saw  white  or  black. 
What  he  saw  was  a  human  being;  and  to 
that  hTiman  being  he  left  instinctively  drawn. 
And  the  range  of  his  human  Interest  Is  evi- 
denced in  what  happened  yesterday;  wheii 
en  the  one  hand  two  little  urchins  wiio 
worked  as  newsboys  delivering  the  Boosur 
came  In  weeping  for  him  and  on  the  sa.n.e 
day,  a  telegram  arrived  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  expressing  his  sympathies. 
And  to  each,  he  was  a  friend,  as  he  was  to  all 
of  us  who  axe  here  today. 

But  more  than  that,  Leo's  life  was  filled 
with  the  creative  efforts  of  the  mind.  Tnis 
man  could  think  clearly  and  lucidly.  His 
mind  encompassed  the  universe.  It  was  r  v- 
pable  of  getting  to  the  core  of  any  problLin. 
It  was  constantly  seeking  answers  to  qxics- 
tlons,  and  with  amazing  sldJl  could  get  w 
the  heart  of  any  problem.  It  seemed  as  if  lie 
knew  everytblng,  particularly  g^ted  in  ilie 
field  of  political  science.  He  Itnew  so  much 
more  in  other  fields  as  well:  the  arts,  mvi-; ". 
literature.  And  it  was  not  only  through  his 
heart  but  through  his  mind  that  he  exprf.s--t  a 
himself.  The  columns  which  he  wrote.  ii:e 
books  which  he  published,  all  reflect  trus 
amazing  insight  Into  the  world  about  liim. 
How  often  It  has  happened  to  us  that  niy 
wife  and  I  would  be  discussing  a  prubltin 
and  the  answer  would  elude  us  and  we 
would  say:  "Let  us  call  Leo,"  and  whe::  we 
did.  he  knew  the  answer. 

And  most  Important  of  all,  Leo's  life  •Rvis 
filled  with  ideals.  This  was  a  soul  that  w:is 
dedicated.  There  was  a  burning  p.-xi^rion 
within  him  to  make  this  world  that  he  lov-d 
so  much  a  better  place,  not  for  himself,  but 
for  his  fellow  man.  It  Is  as  if  Leo  felt  liiat 
all  the  Joys  he  received  from  life  should  be- 
long to  everyone  and  no  human  being  sh. '-aid 
be  denied  the  opportunities  to  expcrir::ce 
these  same  Joys.  No  man  should  be  im- 
pelled to  forfeit  the  freedoms  essentl.il  to 
living.  No  man  should  have  to  lose  the  privi- 
leges of  our  society.  He  thot;ght  first  of  liis 
neighbor.  He  recognized  that  the  world 
begins  with  a  small  community,  that  i:  he 
could  get  men  to  be  better  neighbors  ihcj 
would  be  better  citizens,  that  if  you  cre.ite 
better  neighborhoods,  you  will  create  bettor 
cities.  And  it  Is  interesting  that  this  w.is 
his  field  of  endeavor,  publishing  these  m.i»y 
neighborhood  newspapers.  He  loved  tiiis 
city,  this  city  of  Chicago,  where  he  was  b  rn 
and  grew  up  and  was  educated  and  fouMd 
love.  He  wanted  to  be  proud  of  this  citv, 
that  it  should  be  more  than  Just  an  industrial 
center,  more  than  the  dty  which  Carl  S..).d- 
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burg  described  as  the  "hog  butcher"  of  the 
world.  He  wanted' It  to  be  a  city  that  had 
good  government,  good  schools,  good  libraries, 
a  city  that  would  be  a  center  of  art,  music, 
literat\ire,  and  culture,  and  give  every  man 
an  opportunity  to  achieve  his  purpose  In  life. 
And  that  is  why  he  worked  In  so  many  agen- 
cies and  In  so  many  organizations;  and  in  aU 
of  these,  he  was  the  moving  spirit.  He  was 
responsible  fca-  Roosevelt  University,  for  he 
believed  that  there  should  be  no  discrimi- 
nation of  color  or  religion  In  any  college. 

He  was  on  the  board  of  education,  on  the 
library  association,  on  a  variety  of  councils 
and  committees.  He  worked  with  Uie  IVI. 
He  was  in  the  forefront  of  every  movement 
that  would  make  this  a  good  city.  In  the 
last  years,  he  served  on  the  parole  board  and 
took  on  many  onerous  burdens,  even  though 
iie  had  ah-eady  begun  to  feel  the  heavy 
weight  of  iUness.  He  resisted  the  pleas  of 
ilia  friends  that  he  become  less  active.  He 
loved  his  country,  he  loved  America,  for  this 
country  had  done  so  much  for  htm;  It  gave 
him  all  that  he  wanted  out  of  life.  Here  In 
.\merica  he  was  able,  despite  economic  bur- 
dens to  achieve  an  education,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  create  a  neighborhood  newspaper 
empire,  to  discover  life  and  love,  and  this 
was  the  expression  of  his  gratitude;  to  labor 
for  a  greater  and  more  democratic  America. 
He  was  anxiotis  always  to  work  in  behalf 
c  f  those  who  would  lead  oxir  Nation  to  see 
t  iiat  they  represent  the  best  of  American  de- 
liiocracy.  He  was  the  one  who  brought 
.\dlal  Stevenson  Into  the  focus  of  political 
life,  and  many  a  man  now  in  public  office — 
la  city  and  State  and  national  legislatures 

V  ho  was  Inspired  and  stimulated  by  Leo's 
srreat  passion  for  democracy.  Democracy  to 
lum  was  truth  and  human  rights,  and  for 
::iat  he  fought  vigorously  with  his  pen  and 
V.  ith  his  speech,  and  he  was  afraid  of  no  man 
i:\  his  championing  of  the  truth;  *e  risked 
approbrium,  he  received  threatening  letters, 
1  ut  nothing  would  stay  his  hand.     This  man 

V  IS  a  fighter  In  great  causes. 

How  can  we  say  that  this  life  was  short. 
Leo  was  the  embodiment  of  George  Eliot's 
pjem  that  I  read  to  you  at  the  beginning. 
In  a  sense,  he  was  a  muslcmaker;  and  he 
wTote  "ttie  music  that  was  the  greatness  of 
the  word."  He  wanted  the  world  to  be  a 
Vappier  place.  He  began  with  his  ovra  Uttle 
v,3rld,  the  world  of  his  inunedlate  family, 
find  then  moved  on  to  his  neighborhood,  his 
city,  his  State,  his  country,  and  all  of  his 
ftUow  men.  How  grateful  we  are  that  he 
lived  to  see  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor, 
to  have  had  all  these  years  with  Deena,  years 
In  which  a  man  and  wonaan  establish  a  real 
r.arrlage,  based  not  only  on  love,  but  on 
s;iaring,  on  communication;  that  he  saw  his 
children  grow  up,  find  love,  and  to  have 
grandchildren  come.  To  develop  a  great  host 
of  friends.  Above  all,  to  see  the  transforma- 
tion >n  the  world  about  him,  to  see  tlie 
better  which  he  helped  to  usher  in. 

We  are  sorry  that  he  is  gone,  but  I  am 
sure  Leo  would  not  want  us  to  grieve  for  him. 
He  loved  life  so  much  and  brought  so  much 
to  It,  and  received  so  much  from  It  that 
death  could  hold  no  sorrows  for  him.  These 
words  of  the  poet  describe  Leo's  feelings: 

"Because  I  have  loved  life, 
I  shall  have  no  sorrow  to  die, 
I  have  sent  up  my  gladness  on  wings, 
To  be  lost  In  the  blue  of  the  sky. 
I  have  struck  my  hand  like  a  seal. 
In  the  loyal  hand  of  a  friend. 
I  have  known  the  peace  of  heaven. 
The  comfort  of  work  well  done. 


"And  now — ^I  give  a  share  of  my  soul. 
To  the  world  where  my  course  is  run. 
I  know  that  others  shall  finish. 
The  work  I  have  left  undone. 
Because  I  have  loved  life. 
I  shall  have  no  sorrow  to  die." 

A  composer  dies,  but  the  music  lingers  on. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  Shubert  died,  but 
every  time  we  play  his  symphony,  we  know 
that  he  still  lives.    The  music  may  stop,  but 
the  melody  lingers  on.     This  is,  of  covirse, 
the  essence  of  immortality,  that  men  who 
live  In  the  very  elements  of  life  that  brought 
them  Joy  and  in  the  very  areas  where  they 
labored.     And  I  must  convey  to  you  that  I 
can  never  see  a  bird  or  a  tree  without  think- 
ing of  Leo  and  how  he  loved  them.     And 
whenever  a  man  reaches  out  a  hand  to  his 
fellow  men,  somewhere  in  his  midst  Leo  will 
be  found.    And  whenever  men  ponder  great 
thoughts  and  seek  answers  to  the  challeng- 
ing questions,  Leo  wlU  be  among  them.    And 
whenever  men  fight   for  truth  and  rights, 
Leo's  spirit  will  march  with  them;  In  truth, 
the  melody  of  his  life  lingers  In  our  midst, 
and   It   wUl   continue  to   delight  us.     How 
often  does  it  happen  that  you  are  walking 
along   the   street,   and   the   leitmotif   of  an 
opera  you  may  have  heard  months  before 
suddenly  runs  through  your  mind,  and  It 
gives  you  as  great  a  sense  of  Joy  as  when  you 
first  heard  It;  so  It  will  be  of  Leo.    Wh.en- 
ever  we  shall  think  of  him,  tt  will  be  with 
the  same  affection,  with  the  same  love,  and 
with  the  same  feeling  of  exhilaration   that 
we  experienced  when  he  was  alive. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  these  lines;  I 
would  like  to  think  of  Deena  saying  them 
to  Leo  and  then  his  children,  his  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  then  all  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  share  life  with  him: 

"Music   I   heard  with  you  was   more   than 
music. 
And  bread  I  broke  with  you  was  more 
than  bread. 
Now  that  I  am  without  you,  all  is  desolate. 
All  that  was  once  so  beautiful  is  dead. 

"Your  hands  once  touched  this  table  and  this 
silver, 
And  I  have  seen  your  fl^ngers  hold  this 
glass. 
These  things  do  not  remember  you,  beloved : 
And  yet  your  touch  upon  them  wlU  not 
pass. 

"For  It  was  In  my  heart  you  moved  among 
them, 
And  blessed  them  with  your  hands  and 
with  your  eyes. 
And  In  my  heart  they  wUl  remember  always: 
They  knew  you  once,  O  beautiful  and 
wise." 

I  last  saw  Leo  a  year  ago.  I  spoke  to  him 
2  months  ago.  But  I  scanehow  feel  that  I 
have  always  been  In  his  presence.  For  Just 
Friday.  I  received  his  little  book  <m  Hawaii, 
and  Just  yesterday  I  read  his  latest  column. 
And  during  aU  this  time,  I  felt  even  as  you 
did  that  we  were  In  touch  with  him.  I  have 
traveled  a  long  way  from  Los  Angeles  and 
this  is  my  first  visit  back  to  Chicago.  I  am 
sorry  that  It  had  to  be  for  a  moment  such 
as  this.  I  recall  some  18  years  ago  when 
Leo  was  honored  at  a  dinner.  There  were 
about  a  dozen  people  from  different  walks  of 
life  and  each  paid  him  tribute  from  the 
vantage  point  of  his  relationship  to  Leo.  I 
then  spoke  as  his  rabbi.  And  now.  18  years 
later,  I  come  again  to  speak  of  him,  but  I 
did  not  come  as  a  rabbi.  I  came  as  a  friend — 
and  I  speak  as  a  friend  and  for  all  of  us  who 


are  here  and  for  the  others  throughout  this 
country  who  cannot  be  here — for  all  wlio 
were  his  friends  J  say:  "Ooodby.  dear  friend. 
We  shaU  miss  you;  but  we  shall  always  be 
grateful  that  your  life  touched  ours.  And 
in  our  hearts  you  wUl  live  and  we  shaU  re- 
member. And  we  know  that  your  memory 
win  be  an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us." 


Rumania  Versos  Rossia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  oonnecticut 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17. 1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  Eliot 
Janeway,  the  distinguished  economist,  In 
his  column  "Janeway's  View"  In  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  of  February  18,  1965,  has 
pointed  out  with  great  clarity  a  new  re- 
action   to    the    discriminatory    trading 
practices  that  have  hitherto  prevailed 
within  the  Communist  bloc  and  he  has 
indicated  the  degree  to  which  the  In- 
creasing  dissatisfaction  of  the   former 
Russian  satellites  with  these  practices 
may  provide  opportunities  for  the  exer- 
cise of  American  foreign  policy.    I  am 
happy  to  append  Mr.  Janeway's  column 
"Trading   With   Reds   Could    SpUt   Up 
Bloc"  to  these  remarks: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  18,  1965) 
Janeway's  View:  Trading  With  Reds  Could 
Split  Up  Bloc 
(By  Eliot  Janeway) 
New  York.,  February   17. — ^Dolng  business 
with  the  Russians  has  been  a  much  debated 
question    for    more    than    30    years.     Doing 
business  with  their  satellites  is  a  newer  ques- 
tion and  a  different  one.    It  calls  for  assess- 
ment on  a  different  basis. 

The  complex  of  controversy  over  trading 
with  Russia  Involves  a  series  of  Interrelated 
strategic  considerations.  WlU  our  resources 
be  used  to  build  up  a  potential  enemy  which, 
with  Its  limited  resotirces,  has  already  proven 
Itself  a  shrewd  and  ruthless  competitor? 
Can  we  trust  Moscow  to  grow  up  to  the  code 
of  world  commerce  and  to  deal  on  the  as- 
siunptlon  that  the  U.S.SJI.  wlU  do  well  to 
forget  the  old  talk  about  bxirylng  the  United 
States? 

SPLIT    help    west 

But  since  the  falling  out  between  Russia 
and  China,  the  most  pressing  and  critical  of 
these  questions  Is  whether  the  moves  we 
make  on  the  economic  front  of  the  cold  war 
will  tend  to  firm  up  a  new  Soviet  unity;  or 
whether,  instead,  we  can  help  along  the  split- 
ting process.  After  all,  each  new  split  In  the 
Communist  camp  makes  the  balance  of  pow- 
er in  the  world  more  favorable  to  us  than 
It  already  is — if  only  we'll  take  advantage 

of  It. 

It  is  this  payoff  question  of  unity  or  dis- 
unity within  the  Soviet  world  which  Is  rid- 
ing on  the  way  we  play  oiir  hand  with  the 
satellites.  To  be  realistic  about  It,  there's 
no  such  thing  as  a  "satellite  bloc"  constitut- 
ing a  homogeneous  entity.  The  ootintrtes 
that  lie  between  Russia  and  West  Germany 
are  aU  individuals,  and  differ  from  one  an- 
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other  aa  to  their  potential  for  giving  Mos- 
cow political  headaches  and  for  doing  them- 
■elves  economic  good. 

A  good  analogy  is  with  Latin  America. 
The  Kennedy  administration  did  poorly 
there  because  It  treated  Latin  America  as  If 
Its  various  political  economies  formed  a 
homogeneous  entity.  The  Johnson  admin- 
istration has  been  doing  so  well  because 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Mann — 
the  President's  top  man  in  charge — oper- 
ates with  a  country-by-country,  problem-by- 
problem  approach.  The  way  we're  succeed- 
ing in  keeping  Chile  on  our  side,  as  we  are. 
Is  altogether  different  ttom.  the  way  we're 
keeping  Brazil  on  our  side,  as  we  also  are. 

HIXPS   IN   LANG    BUK 

Just  so,  the  way  to  drive  wedges  in  be- 
tween Russia  and  her  postwar  satellites  is 
country  by  coiintry  and  situation  by  situa- 
tion. It's  to  our  Interest  to  do  so  even 
though  we  may  never  see  a  complete  schism 
between  these  various  nationalistic  Com- 
munist powers  and  their  former  bl«  brother. 
Every  time  a  satellite  develops  its  own  re- 
sources for  its  own  purposes,  and  not  simply 
as  part  of  Moscow's  overall  plan,  it  strength- 
en Its  bargaining  power  against  Moscow  and 
forces  the  Kremlin  to  divert  more  resources 
for  buying  back  the  satellite,  and,  therefore. 
to  budget  less  resources  for  selling  against 
us. 

Right  now.  Rvunania  Is  the  "sleeper"  prob- 
lem for  Russia  and  the  "sleeper"  opportunity 
for  us.  The  main  reason  why  Rumania  has 
chips  to  trade  with  in  her  argument  with 
Russia  Is  oil.  Rumania  has  lots  of  it;  and. 
in  fact,  it's  Riunania'8  oil  which  Russia  has 
mainly  relied  on  in  her  cold  war  oU  offen- 
sive (whose  most  startling  victory  was  won 
in  Cuba) . 

Rumania  Is  fed  up  with  Russia's  habit  of 
preempting  Rumanian  nat\iral  resources  for 
Russian  p\irposes.  Rumania  has  ended  with 
her  rich  natural  resotu-ces  depleted;  she  U 
locuied  with  worthless  currencies  that  she's 
been  forced  to  accept  In  payment;  her  own 
industrialization  has  been  retarded;  and 
Russia  has  hogged  all  the  economic  rewards 
and  political  fringe  benefits.  Now  Rumania 
wants  to  trade  her  way  onto  the  economic 
map.  and  she's  reaching  out  for  a  trading 
deal  with  the  United  States. 

She's  developed  an  Interesting  new  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  economic  developn 
ment:  To  stop  shipping  out  her  own  natural 
resources,  and  to  btilld  up  Industrial  capaci- 
ties for  export  to  pay  for  raw  material  im- 
ports Instead.  This  hardheaded  approach 
to  conservation  and  to  "value  added"  Is  mak- 
ing her  a  major  export  customer  for  UJ5. 
chemical  and  oil  process  equipment.  Just 
as  Mexico,  which  is  silso  a  factor  on  the  oU 
map.  Is  the  No.  1  "semideveloped"  country 
on  our  side,  so  Rumania  is  the  satellite  coun- 
try to  watch  In  this  year  of  takeoff  for  the 
"semideveloped"  economies. 


A  Priest  Marchei  in  Selma— "We  WO0 
the  Day  hot  Saw  the  Hatred" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   MASSACBUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
courageous  members  of  the  clergy  from 
Massachusetts  who  went  to  Selma,  Ala., 
on  Tuesday,  March  10,  to  join  with  the 
people  of  that  troubled  city  and  their 
friends  was  the  Reverend  Walter  M.  Mc- 


Donough  of  St.  Charles  Parish  In  Wo- 
bum,  Mass. 

Father  McDonough  has  -wrritten  a 
moving  account  of  his  day  in  Selma  that 
conveys  both  the  tragic  causes  of  the 
situation  there  and  the  tremendous 
spirit  of  brotherhood  that  existed  on  that 
day. 

His  report  appeared  on  page  1  of  the 
Boston  Herald  on  Thursday,  March  11, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  It  ^ith  my  col- 
leagues by  inserting  it  in  the  Record. 

A  Priest  Mahches  in  Selma — "We  Won  the 

Day  but  Saw  the  Hatred" 
(By  the  Reverend  Walter  M.  McDonough. 
St.  Charles  Parish,  Woburn,  Mass.) 
A  television  crew  worked  Its  way  through 
the  crowd  in  front  of  Brown's  Chapel 
Church,  and  the  reporter  stopped  to  ask  each 
clergyman  if  this  were  his  first  time  par- 
ticipating in  a  clvU  rights  activity. 

MET    AT   AIRPO«T 

He  wanted  to  Interview  a  novice  and  get 
his  reactions  but  he  was  having  difficulty 
finding  someone  who  had  not  demonstrated 
before,  had  not  been  arrested,  or  had  not 
taken  part  in  some  demonstration.  I  did  not 
qualify  because  I  had  been  on  the  "March 
on  Washington."  But  even  then,  early  in 
the  day  in  Selma,  I  knew  I  had  never  been 
Involved  in  anything  like  this  before. 

I  started  out  from  Boston  as  one  individual, 
answering  the  call  of  my  owa  conscience  and 
the  call  of  my  persecuted  brothers  In  Selma. 
At  Logan  Airport  It  was  obvious  I  was  one 
among  many  on  the  same  Journey. 

I  met  friends.  Father  Thomas  Carroll  of 
Newton,  the  director  of  the  Catholic  Guild 
for  All  the  Blind  and  Father  Francis  McDon- 
ald, pastor  of  Sacred  Heart  Church,  Lynn. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  group  that  would 
continue  growing  on  the  way  to  Selma.  I  was 
Invited  to  sit  with  two  Episcopal  clergymen 
from  New  Hampshire,  Rev.  Parkman  Howe. 
Jr.,  of  Concord,  and  Rev.  Samuel  McCain,  of 
Newport.  Father  Carroll  had  met  up  with 
an  old  friend.  Dr.  Samuel  Bachrach,  M.D.,  of 
Worcester,  who  was  going  down  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Medical  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  Massachusetts  chapter. 

This  made  up  the  group  otf  11  who  arrived 
at  Atlanta  and  agreed  to  rnnke  their  way  to 
Selma  together  by  chartered  plane. 

Once  in  Selma  the  time  spent  standing 
and  waiting  was  far  from  boring.  Ministers, 
rabbis,  and  priests  from  all  over  the  United 
States  met  and  Introduced  themselves  to 
each  other.  Lunch  was  long  overdue,  so  we 
asked  seven  or  eight  Selm»  Negroes  where 
we  could  eat.  All  agreed  Walkers  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  five  blocks  away,  was  fine. 

Three  of  us  walked  the  fllstance — walked 
part  of  the  way  down  a  street  with  whites  on 
both  sides  hurling  obscenities  and   threats. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  moment  of  humility 
for  me  was  when  three  Negro  men  came  over 
to  our  tables  and  asked  us  to  autograph  their 
NAACP  membership  cards.  These  three  men 
came  from  the  beach  are.ie  of  Florida  and 
had  driven  up  through  j^labama  In  the  dark 
of  night — knowing  well  the  risk  they  took— 
to  be  in  Selma  for  the  march.  Yet  they 
wanted  our  autographs,  and  we  were  risking 
so  little  by  comparison. 

The  early  afternoon  brought  a  new  t-ension. 
There  were  rumors  about  a  Federal  injunc- 
tion. No  one  w:ts  sure  of  what  was  true. 
Among  the  hundreds  of  clerg>'men  the  senti- 
ment was  "Well  go  with  King."  we  had 
come  there  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King,  we  couldn't  get  certain 
knowledge  of  what  was  going  on.  At  this 
point  we  had  to  rely  on  hl3  position  and  his 
Judgment.     We  would  follow  him. 

Finally  the  definite  and  nuthorallve  word 
came — Reverend  I^ing  said  we  would  march. 
We  moved  over  to  the  playground.  Lines 
were  formed  and  the  young  march  organizers 


carefully  blended  the  white  clerg3mien  and 
the  older  Negroes  among  the  younger  Negroes 
of  Selma — ^many  of  whom  were  veterans  of 
last  Sunday's  violence. 

NEW    ATMOSPHERE 

Now  there  was  a  new  atmosphere.  The 
question  in  our  minds  was  no  longer  what 
we  would  do — we  knew  that.  The  questio-i 
now  was  what  they — the  troopers,  the  depu- 
ties, the  police — would  do  to  me.  But  n.j- 
body  wanted  to  talk  much  about  it.  There 
was  a  restlessness,  a  spirit  of  "let's  get  on 
with  it." 

An  older  Negro  in  front  of  me  Identificci 
himself  as  an  undertaker — there  was  a  quiet 
chuckle,  but  no  one  was  in  the  mood  to 
laugh.  Beside  me  was  Barbara  Cort,  a  New- 
ton, Mass.,  high  school  student,  whose  father, 
John  Cort.  is  director  of  the  Commonwealm 
Service  Corps. 

Behind  us  were  two  yovxng  Negro  boys  - 
high  school  students  In  Selma.  They  told 
tis  about  last  Sunday.  They  told  it  simply. 
Then  they  told  us  about  their  continuing 
work  in  Selma.  how  they  went  from  house  U) 
house  after  school  each  day  talking  to  peojie 
about  voter  registration. 

Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  appeared  from 
the  parsonage  between  the  chxirch  and  the 
playground.  With  him  were  James  Farmer, 
Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy  and  others.  There 
was  a  delay  while  he  was  introduced  to 
some  of  the  notable  clergsmaen  present  ar.d 
picttires  were  taken.  Then  the  line  beg;.;i 
to  move  out  onto  the  street. 

TOXTB.   ABREAST 

As  we  reached  the  entrance  to  the  play- 
ground we  were  told  to  march  four  abreast 
A  few  yards  farther  on  another  young  NetT  > 
instructed  the  men  to  take  the  outside  po?:- 
tlons.  Everyone  was  quiet,  no  singing  and 
very  little  talking.  We  Joined  hands,  bu: 
there  were  fotu-  white  people  in  oxir  rank  ar.d 
four  Negroes  in  the  rank  ahead. 

This  didn't  please  young  Barbara  Cort  ar.d 
she  insisted  we  change  places  with  two  fri  ni 
the  rank  in  front. 

State  troopers,  deputy  sheriffs,  and  citv 
policemen  were  grouped  along  the  line  of 
march.  They  stood  silent  and  starir.sr, 
spread-legged  and  holding  their  large  clubs 
in  front  of  them.  Police  cars  were  parfeed 
across  intersections,  and  practically  the  only 
soimd  was  the  squawking  from  their  rad!:=, 

A  nuniber  of  times  the  line  stopped  and 
started.  At  one  point,  two-thirds  of  the  way 
back  along  the  line — we  didn't  know  why — 
we  became  more  and  more  tense,  and  hc^d 
tighter  to  each  other  with  our  sweating 
hands. 

We  took  the  fijial  turn  onto  the  bridge. 
Even  more  quiet,  more  tense,  a  yoiuig  Nttrro 
organizer  at  the  curb  saying  in  a  qviiet  voice 
"Close  It  up.  Keep  it  close."  Up  the  long 
bridge,  no  one  was  talking. 

From  the  top  of  the  bridge,  we  could  see 
the  long  line  snaking  down  before  u~. 
Along  each  side  of  the  road  State  troopers, 
deputies,  and  police  stood  10  feet  apart.  We 
could  see  the  front  of  the  line  had  almost 
reached  the  intersection  ahead,  and  tl.c-re 
was  the  blue  of  the  massed  State  troopers. 
We  continued  down  the  bridge,  the  ii:;e 
closed  up,  and  we  stopped. 

HELD    AX    HANDLES 

We  heard  the  unintelligible  sound  ( :'  a 
loudspeaker.  Those  in  tlae  line  In  f r  >:".t, 
of  us  knelt,  and  we  knelt,  too.  The  line  of 
troopers,  deputies  and  police  next  to  us  w  rre 
within  6  feet.  Those  across  the  street  v.ere 
about  30  feet  av.ay. 

Behind  these  lines  some  white  men  s;.'  on 
top  of  cars  and  trucks  In  parking  lots,  and 
some  of  these  weighed  ax  handles  in  xhcii 
hands. 

I  knelt  on  the  outside  of  the  line,  holding 
the  hand  of  young  Barbara  Cort.  It  was 
hard  to  pray.  I  had  one  line  of  thougnt — 
"What's  expected  of  me  now?" 
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I  was  sure  a  whistle  would  blow  and  they 
would  move  in.  Should  I  fall  on  the  road 
and  stay?  Would  tear  gas  cause  IB  to  run? 
What  could  I  do  to  protect  Barbara  Cort  and 
the  other  women  and  girls?  I  dldnt  have 
aiiy  answers. 

Along  the  line  in  front  of  us  the  people 
.stood  up  and  we  stood  too.  The  march  orga- 
nizers came  back  along  the  line.  "We're 
turning  arotind"  was  their  message.  "Tliat's 
a.:  we  know,  we're  turning  around."  They. 
ri.:.d  many  in  the  march,  were  members  of 
tNEC.  They  had  left  no  doubt  during  the 
day  that  they  wanted  to  go  on  to  Mont- 
g:  .niery. 

Here  was  the  discipline  of  the  march — no 
ri.e  questioned  the  decision.  Rev.  Martin 
L  ither  King  said  turn  around,  and  we  would 
turn  around.  The  line  moved  down  toward 
the  intersection  made  the  turn,  and  started 
b  -k  up  over  the  bridge. 

Before  we  thought  we  had  read  hatred  in 
tV.e  eyes  of  the  State  troopers  and  sheriff's 
d  ptities  as  they  ran  their  hands  back  and 
forth  along  their  smooth  clubs.  Now,  as  we 
timed  and  headed  back,  there  was  no  doubt 
a"o  ut  the  reality  of  their  silent  hatred.  No 
one  has  told  me  what  had  happened  at  the 
hf-.id  of  the  line,  but  now  I  knew  we  had  won 
tl-'  day. 


Actions  Speak  Louder 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  ^rULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
w  -eks  now  we  have  heard  continuing 
c-iticism  of  the  administration's  policy 
:n  Vietnam.  There  have  even  been 
i\:jse  who  contend  that  there  has  been 
no  policy. 

If  the  pundits  would  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  facts  and  less  attention  to 
their  hope  that  the  administration  would 
frri  on  its  face,  they  would  realize  that 
:\';  only  do  we  have  a  policy,  but  we  have 
a  ;iiTn  policy,  based  on  action  and  not 
words. 

One  of  the  be.st  statements  of  that  pol- 
icy v,as  made  by  the  eminent  columnist, 
Rcscoe  Diiimmond,  in  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  March  14.  1965,  edition 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
lea  ges: 

Actions  Speak   Lol-der 

(By  Roscoe  Driunmond) 

'.V.*sniNGTON. — Every  once  In  a  while  some- 
tr-iy  wrings  his  hands  and  pleads  that  Prcsi- 
CTit  Johnson  speak  out  on  Vietnam. 

He  is. 

He  is  telling  exactly  what  we  are  doing  and 
Tthv. 

On  the  premise  that  actions  speak  louder 
fr.ji  words,  the  President  is  properly  letting 
e'.  ents  tell  their  own  story  to  the  American 
pe 'ple  and  deliver  their  own  message  to  tlie 
afL-ressor. 

These  actions  are  telling  more  than  all 
th"  set  speeches  could  tell. 

liight  now  it  is  actions,  not  words,  which 
arp  most  needed. 

Hiat's  what  we  are  getting.  And  from 
f^fry  action  the  United  States  has  taken  in 
the  last  6  weeks  President  Johnson's  keep- 
ii; -the-pressure,  no-yield  policy  emerges 
crvstal  clear. 

The  crystal  clear  mUitary  policy  is:  there 
«    :   be  an   ascending  scale   of   air   attacks 


deeper  into  North  Yletnaiu  until  Hanoi  calls 
off  the  aggreesloii.  This  dedsion  has  been 
firmly    made.    Its    ezecutton    is    tta    bes* 

announcement. 

The  crystal  clear  diplomatic  poUey  la: 
the  United  States  Is  prepared  to  go  to  ths 
conference  table  the  minute  the  Com- 
mtinists  cease  and  desist.  There  wlU  be  no 
negotiations  as  long  as  the  aggression  con- 
tinues. There  will  be  no  unwillingness  to 
negotiate  the  minute  the  aggression  is  ended. 

The  crystal  clear  political  policy  Is:  we 
seek  no  territory,  no  bases,  no  permanent 
military  establishment  In  South  Vietnam. 
But  we  know  from  experience  that  a  pc^er 
agreement  guaranteeing  the  independence 
of  South  Vietnam  Is  not  self-enforcing. 
Such  an  agreement  was  signed  in  1954 — and 
torn  up  by  North  Vietnam.  An  American 
presence  in  southeast  Asia  will  be  maintained 
so  tiiat  the  United  States  can  Join  in  guard- 
ing against  future  aggression. 

Because  this  no-yield  U3.  policy  was  slow 
In  coming,  it  Is  understandable  that  many 
Americans — and  the  Asian  Communists, 
too — were  uncertain  that  the  President  reaUy 
meant  it. 

The  President  has  made  his  decision — to 
raise  the  controUed  military  pressure  on 
North  Vietnam  steadUy  until  it  achieves  its 
end.  This  policy  is  visible  in  Vietnam — 
North  and  South.  There  can  be  no  turning 
back.  It  Is  visible  in  the  air  raids  over 
North  Vietnam — and  there  wlU  be  more. 
It  is  visible  in  related  actions:  the  deploy- 
ment of  3.500  marines,  the  very  elite  of  U.S. 
fighting  forces;  more  air  raids  on  Com- 
munist infiltration  lines  in  Laos;  enlarging 
the  7th  Fleet  and  strengthening  U.S.  naval 
patrols  against  North  Vietnamese  gun- 
runnins::  notice  to  Peiplng  that  there  will  be 
no  "privileged  sanctuary"  if  Red  Chinese 
forces  join  the  aggression. 

Tliese  measures  have  long  been  a  part 
of  Washington  planning.  They  were  de- 
layed because  of  the  exigencies  of  the  presi- 
denti-.l  election.  They  wore  delayed  because 
some  high  officials  were  fearful  that  mount- 
ing military  pressure  against  North  Vietnam 
v.ould  niassively  alienate  world  opinion  and 
would  throw  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
back  into  each  other's  arms. 

It  has  done  neither. 

Tliere  are.  however,  two  immediate  un- 
certainties. 

The  r.ite  of  the  infiltration  by  North  Viet- 
namese guerriUa  forces  is  still  going  up. 
This  mc.ms  that  tlie  balance  of  forces  on 
the  ground  is  more  adverse  to  the  South 
Vietn.;niei-e  than  it  has  ever  been. 

So  far  the  mounting  military  pressure 
against  North  Vietnam  has  yielded  no  sign 
from  Hanoi  that  It  has  any  intention  to 
end  tlie  aggression.  Far  more  pressure  will 
be  needed.  Whether  the  timetable  for  ac- 
celeration is  fast  enough  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  ptirpose  and  policy  are  now  clear 
bevond  all  doubt. 


Mrs.  Harold  Ickes'  Account  of  Freedom 
March  in  Selma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Jane 
Ickcs,  the  widow  of  former  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Harold  Ickes,  has  written 
a  particularly  sensitive  and  moving  arti- 
cle on  one  of  the  recent  civil  rights 
marches  in  Selma,  Ala.,  in  which  she 


participated.  Her  account,  which  I 
ccmunend  to  the  House,  follows: 
[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Mar.  14,  1965] 
Mas.  IcKKS :  CaosADxa  in  Selma 
(Editok's  Notz. — ^The  author,  Mrs.  Jane 
Ickes,  is  the  widow  of  Harold  Ickes,  who  held 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  longer 
than  anyone  in  history  (1933  to  1946).  ShA 
is  tlie  former  Jane  Dahlman  of  MUwaukee. 
The  civil  rights  march  she  describes  took 
place  Tuesday.) 

Selma,  Ala. — I  also  went  to  Selma,  Ala.. 
Why?  I  had  to,  frightened  as  I  was.  Last 
summer,  as  he  was  departing  for  Mississippi, 
my  son  said:  "Ma,  there  has  been  too  much 
talking  about  clvU  rights  and  too  little  do- 
ing." So,  I  could  do  no  less  than  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  those  men  and  women  dis- 
tinguished by  their  courage,  who  Journeyed 
from  all  over  the  United  States  to  Selma.  I 
went  to  Selma  with  Mrs.  Paul  Douglas,  wife 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  and  her-^ 
self  a  former  congresswoman,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  "Tobey,  whose  late  htisband  was  a 
senator  from  New  Hampshire.  Mia.  Tobey's 
daughter.  Dr.  Belinda  Straight  (Mrs.  Michael 
Straight)  had  preceded  us  to  Selma  to  care 
for  those  who  had  been  beaten,  gassed,  rid- 
den down  during  the  Sunday  march. 

Selma  is  a  small,  unpretentioiis  agricul- 
tural community.  We  easUy  found  the  large 
church  where  Negroes  were  meeting:  The 
streets,  heavily  policed,  were  lined  for  blocks 
with  cars. 

We  went  to  a  small  house  at  the  side  of 
the  church,  a  sort  of  rectory.  Some  of  the 
Negro  leadership  was  there,  a  niunber  of 
Selma  and  out  of  State  clergymen,  reporters. 
We  were  welcomed  cordially.  There  was  ten- 
sion, of  course;  but  no  fear  or  bitterness. 
only  quiet  determination. 

CROWD  TOLD  NOT  TO  PANIC 

The  next  day,  we  went  to  the  large  church 
where  we  remained  until  the  line  of  march 
formed,  shortly  after  2  pm.  The  vast  crowd. 
mostly  Negro,  interspersed  with  white  clergy- 
m.en  and  those  few  others  of  us — jammed  the 
church  and  spilled  out  onto  the  street. 

When  we  arrived,  two  very  yoving  men — 
seasoned  veterans  of  the  Sunday  march — 
were  instructing  the  crowd  as  to  how  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  blinding  tear  gas. 
how  to  crouch  and  cover  the  head  from  the 
blows  from  the  billy  clubs,  and,  no  matter 
what:   "Don't  break,  run.  and  panic." 

Soon,  the  Negro  leadership  began  to 
speak— the  local  preachers,  members  of 
King's  staff,  representatives  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee. 

Two  themes  were  repeated  over  and  over 
again: 

"Millions,  mtmitions.  men  to  protect  the 
South  Vietnamese;  nothing  to  protect  us  as, 
peacefully,  we  attempt  to  exercise  our  con- 
stitutional right  to  assemble  and  petition  for 
redress  of  grievances." 

"The  white  man  can't  know  how  we  feel. 
He  can't  know  what  it  is  like  to  wake  up 
every  morning  and  wonder:  What  will  they 
do  to  me  today?" 

WHITE  MINISTERS  SPEAK 

A  number  of  white  ministers,  a  superb 
group  of  men.  spoke  briefly.  One,  espe- 
cially, tore  at  one's  heart:  Tall,  thin,  blond, 
bespectacled.  He  said.  In  effect:  "I  can  no 
longer  regard  myself  as  a  follower  of  Christ 
and  remain  silent."  As  we  turned  away, 
someone  told  me  that  his  was  a  Birming- 
ham congregation.  That  is  the  stuff  ot 
saints  and  martyrs. 

At  last,  there  was  bustling  and  calling  out 
In  the  wings;  cameramen  and  reporters 
shoved  themselves  through  ranks  of  standing 
people.  King  had  come.  Everyone  stood, 
some  of  us  on  the  pews.  In  the  excitement, 
I  cannot  remehaber  whether  we  called  out  or 
clapped — probably  both. 

"Fellow  clergymen,  brothers,  sisters.  •  •  •* 
We  have  the  right  to  walk  the  highways. 
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We  have  the  right  to  walk  to  Montgomery, 
If  our  feet  will  wake  vis  there.  I  would  rather 
die  on  the  highways  of  Alabama  than  make 
a  butchery  of  my  conscience.  William  Cul- 
len  Bryant  Is  right:  "Truth  pressed  to  earth 
ehall  rise  again.'  The  Bible  is  right:  'Ye 
shall  reap  what  ye  shall  sow." 

"*  *  *  As  long  as  one  black  man  is  in 
bondage,    no    white    man    can    be   free." 

And  then  we  marched — the  papers  say, 
2.000  strong — young  and  old,  Negro  and 
white.  Christian  and  Jew,  to  say  that  this 
Injustice  must  end.  Down  to  the  main 
street  to  the  bloody  bridge  we  walked,  four 
abreast,  at  the  left  side  of  the  road.  We 
three  were  toward  the  rear.  Ae  we  rounded 
one  comer,  we  could  see  the  long  line 
marching  up  and  across  the  bridge — across 
the  bloody  bridge,  bloodlessly. 

OPFICEHS  OMINOUSLY  SILENT 

The  white  bvislness  community  watched 
silently  from  their  shops.  Heavily  armed 
police,  troopers,  possemen  lined  the  streets 
in  massive,  unbelievable  concentration.  They 
were  silent  too,  ominously  so,  it  seemed. 
At  the  bridge,  I  and  some  others  stepped  out 
of  line.  I  felt,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  this 
Federal  court  order  should  be  heeded.  The 
line  went  on  to  confront  the  solid  wall  of 
State  troopers  where  the  marchers  knelt  in 
prayer  and  then  turned  back. 

Again,  I  felt.  King  had  decided  rightly. 
He  is  a  leader  of  great  stature;  a  man  of 
temi)ered  wisdom  and  serene  courage.  His 
people — and  America — are  fortunate  to  have 
bim. 

Let  us  northerners  not  be  complacent.  We 
have  not  been  birthmarked  by  prejudice,  per- 
haps; yet,  prejudiced  many  of  us  are.  The 
sickness  of  hate,  spawned  by  fear,  invades 
the  Nation.  In  our  Southland,  decent  peo- 
ple are  in  thrall  to  terror.  Those  of  great 
coxirage  who  have  already  spoken  must  not 
remain  lonely  beleaguered  bastions,  their 
careers — indeed,  possibly  even  their  lives — In 
Jeopardy.  The  social  climate  will  change 
profoundly  only  when  this  miasma  of  evil 
Is  dispelled,  when  the  moderates  can  move. 

I  am  American  to  the  bone  marrow  and 
proud  of  it.    I  want  to  be  proud — always. 


Selma,  U.S.A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

OF   KZW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
home  city  of  Utica,  N.Y.,  a  prayer  rally 
was  held  last  Sunday,  sponsored  by  the 
Inter-Religious  Commission  on  Religion 
and  Race  of  the  Greater  Utica  Area. 
Several  thousand  persons  gathered 
quietly  and  reverently  in  a  public  square 
to  pledge  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Their  assembly  was  prompted 
by  the  tragedy  of  Selma  but  the  purpose 
was  really  an  appeal  to  the  conscience 
of  the  community.  The  princijjal 
speaker  was  Rev.  John  J.  Stack,  the 
Catholic  chaplain  of  Utica  State  Hos- 
pital. His  words,  delivered  with  dignity 
and  feeling,  left  a  great  impact  upon  the 
crowd.  He  sought  not  to  influence,  but 
to  inspire,  not  to  breed  hate,  but  to  create 
sympathetic  imderstanding.  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  share  his  remarks  with  you: 

"He  couldn't  stay  home  and  do  nothing." 
This  proud  epithet  was  spoken  by  the  griev- 
ing widow  of  the  Reverend  James  J.  Reeb. 


Unitarian  minister  of  Boston,  who  marched 
the  last  mile  in  Selma,  Ala.,  Thursday  night. 

Today,  we  have  taken  together  the  first 
step  of  tiiat  lon^  mile.  We  have  marched 
here  because  we  are  in  sympathy  with  Selma. 
We  have  rallied  here,  because  we  are  brothers 
and  call  one  God  our  Rather.  We  have 
come  together,  here,  because  we  couldn't 
stay  home  and  do  nothing. 

Selma  is  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of 
America,  and  the  response  we  make  will  de- 
termine the  shape  of  America  for  our  gen- 
eration and  generations  to'  come.  We  must 
do  more  than  march  and  pray.  For  Selma, 
Ala.,  and  Selma  anyplace,  U.S.A.,  must  be 
guaranteed  the  constlttitionsil  rights  of 
peaceful  assembly  and  petition,  the  full  im- 
plementation of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  the  liberalization  of  voting  registration 
laws.  Anything  less  is  a  mockery  of  the 
America  we  love.  Anything  less  Is  a  danger 
to  you  and  to  me.  For  if  one  group  of  our 
citizens  can  be  denied  their  rights,  then  who 
is  to  say  that  we  will  not  be  next. 

President  Johnson  will  ask,  tomorrow,  for 
new  voting  rights  legislation  designed  to 
provide  a  simple  and  uniform  voting  stand- 
ard for  all  oiu-  States  and  for  Federal  regis- 
trars where  such  standards  are  not  applied 
equally  to  all  citizens. 

This  is  a  large  step  forward  and  taken  in 
a  way  that  is  fruitful  and  lasting.  For  we 
must  never  forget  that  ours  is  a  nation 
under  law  and  the  due  process  of  law  must 
prevail  in  establishing,  amending,  and 
rep>ealing  the  laws  by  which  we  live. 

The  men  who  represent  us  in  Oongress  are 
enlightened  men,  but  they  cannot  go  It 
alone.  They  need  oxir  support  and  approval. 
One  well-reasoned  letter  to  Representative 
PiRNiE,  to  Senator  Ja\its  and  Senator 
Kennedy  is  worth  1,000  Unheard  protests. 
In  Washington,  I  will  tell  these  good  men 
of  your  concern  and  of  your  presence  here 
today.  I  will  tell  them  that  we  want  voting 
legislation,  that  we  want  a  strong  and  liberal 
bill,  and  that  we  want  it  now. 

But  you  must  write  so  our  Inter-Religious 
Commission  does  not  stand  alone.  You 
must  write  because  Selma  cannot  stand 
alone,  you  must  write  to  remind  one  and  all 
that  freedom  under  law  must  retiu-n  to 
Selma,  U.S.A.,  now. 

Police-state  tactics  must  end  and  the  state 
of  siege  mtist  be  lifted.  The  march  must 
go  on.  God  grant  that  ttoe  good  people  of 
that  community  find  streoigth  through  u£ 
and  through  others  who  march  and  p>ray 
with  them  today  to  bring  this  American 
tragedy  to  an  end.  God  forbid  that  an  army 
of  occupation  will  be  needed  In  Selm^  now 
or  ever.  But  if  so,  let  it  l>e  sent — and  may 
God  help  us  all. 

Selma  Is  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of 
America  and  the  response  we  make  will  de- 
termine the  shape  of  the  Utica  area  for 
generations  to  come.  We  must  do  more  than 
march  and  pray.  In  Selma  there  is  confron- 
tation, but  in  Utica  there  Is  hardly  heard  a 
whisper  of  communication.  In  Selma  the 
vote  Is  tlie  thing,  but  in  the  Utica  area  too 
few  ever  ask,  "What  is  the  matter?  What 
troubles  your  heiixt?" 

If  you  dare  ask.  you  will  find  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  degree  of  progress  whicli  has 
been  ours  in  the  vital  area*  of  race  relations. 
housing  and  education,  job  opportiinity,  and 
community  cooperation.  No  one  group,  no 
one  people  has  the  total  answer,  but  when 
Joined  together  this  community  can  work 
toward  finding  the  answers. 

Your  Inter-Religious  Commission  on  Re- 
ligion and  Race  offers  Operation  Brother- 
hood as  a  step  forward  in  this  direction  and 
is  inviting  5  to  10  delegates  from  each  re- 
ligious congregation  of  greater  Utica  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  "tralning-for-action  program." 

But  this  is  only  one  step  and  new  and 
bolder  dimensions  in  human  understanding 
must  be  explored.  For  In  a  community 
where  religion  is  faithful  to  Its  trust  and 


people  are  true  to  God.  there  Is  no  probKin 
of  race,  but  In  a  community  where  racial 
tensions  exists,  then  religion  has  not  com- 
pleted its  mission  and  people  have  failed 
their  God. 

This  mission  of  our  churches  must  be 
completed  and  this  failiue  of  our  i>ec[iie 
must  be  corrected.  A  broader  diai  >g 
among  the  faith  groups  of  our  commur.  ty 
must  be  established  If  we  are  ever  to  uet 
off  center  and  move  our  community  l.r- 
ward.  We  have  waited  too  long  now,  but  iie 
time  is  not  too  late.    So  let  us  begin. 

Yes,  Selma  is  an  app>eal  to  the  conscie:.re 
of  America.  For  In  Selma  are  the  clasjjcd 
hands  of  brotherhood,  the  marching  feet  oj 
the  Saints,  and  the  echoing  of  the  cliar.t 
over  and  over  again,  "We  shall  overcouie, 
we  shall  overcome.  We  shall  overcome  so.T.e- 
day  soon,"  the  clenched  fists  oC  hate,  xhe 
tight  ranks  of  brute  force,  the  weapons  of 
the  police  state.  Deep  in  my  heart  I  Uo 
believe,  we  shall  overcome  someday  soon.' 

There  are  prophets  abroad  in  Selma.  Are 
there  any  left  In  Utica,  any  of  whom  it  -a;!! 
be  written,  "He  couldn't  stay  home  and  do 
nothing?" 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.'^ 
Tuesday,  March  16,  1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiiLs 
week,  March  14-20  is  National  Wildhfe 
Week,  an  annual  project  of  the  NatioJ.al 
Wildlife  Federation  to  focus  attention 
on  the  broad  and  pressing  conservai  ;r.n 
problems  confronting  this  country. 

Each  year  since  1938  National  Wilcilue 
Week  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  t  he 
American  people  many  important  con- 
servation problems,  including  the  plipiit 
of  endangered  species  of  wildlife,  the  im- 
portance of  conservation  education,  the 
wise  use  of  our  soils,  waters,  and  wood- 
lots,  the  dangers  of  chemical  poi.son.';. 
and  the  need  for  outdoor  reci-eation  ior 
the  future. 

This  year  the  federation  has  chosen 
pollution  as  the  theme  for  this  week  v.nh 
the  slogan  "Fight  Dirty  Water."  Cer- 
tainly this  is  a  subject  of  vital  int<?rrst 
and  importance  to  every  one  of  us.  With 
the  increasing  demand  for  fresh  water. 
we  will  need  to  reuse  our  water  six  tir.ies 
by  1980.  In  just  15  years  It  is  estimated 
that  America  ^^ill  need  600  billion  ■:al- 
lons  of  water  each  day  and  by  the  year 
2000  we  will  need  a  trillion  gallons  daily. 
Unless  we  can  find  a  cheap  way  to  con- 
vert salt  water  to  fresh,  hydrologists  lell 
us  that  our  maximum  fresh  water  supiily 
will  be  only  650  billion  gallons  a  day. 
This  is  why  water  pollution  control  is 
one  of  the  most  important  conserva;ion 
programs  in  America  today,  and  wh>  ve 
should  all  put  the  National  "Wildlife  I;  d- 
eration's  slogan  of  "Fight  Dirty  Wa'ci" 
into  practice.  Wastes  from  our  home.':. 
factories,  farms,  boats,  and  numerous 
other  somces  are  reducing  our  supplies 
of  usable  water.  Our  city  and  indii.'=- 
trial  water-treatment  plants  must  be 
improved.  We  need  more  researcl'.  to 
discover  better  methods  of  treating  water 
so  it  can  be  reused  again  and  again  to 
meet  our  growing  needs.    We  must  .^'t'k 


good  antipollution  laws  for  our  rivers, 
streams,  and  lakes,  and  we  must  insore 
adequate,  clean  water  supplies  so  neces- 
sary to  America's  growth  and  prosiierity. 
Of  all  our  natural  resoxirces,  clean  water 
Is  the  most  important  and  the  most  vital 
asset  to  every  human  being.  Without  it, 
there  would  be  no  life  on  this  planet,  and 
there  is  no  synthetic  substitute  for  water. 

The  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Maryland,  which  I  represent,  is  particu- 
larly Interested  in  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation's  campaign  against  polluted 
waters,  since  the  Potomac  River  lies 
totally  within  our  district  from  the  time 
i'  rises  until  it  reaches  Great  Falls  near 
the  border  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
lis  watershed  serves  millions  of  people 
including  the  Capital  City  of  the  United 
States.  Its  recorded  history,  begim  by 
Capt.  John  Smith,  in  the  year  1608.  is 
a  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  all  Ameri- 
can history. 

On  Friday  of  this  week  I  have  called  a 
Potomac  River  Conference  to  be  at- 
t  nded  by  officials  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, officials  of  the  States  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  and 
br  representatives  of  various  conserva- 
tion, sportsmen's  and  other  interested 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
i!ig  programs  of  conservation,  wildlife 
preservation,  and  water  pollution. 


particularly  a€  the  United  States  where  be 
was  held  in  such  high  regard  and  eeteem: 
Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  lliat  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Rei»-eeentatiTes  respectfully  requests  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  draft  ap- 
propriate resolutions  of  condolences  in  mem- 
ory of  Sir  Winston  Churchill;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
b©  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  presiding  oflBcer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  Member 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth." 

House  of  representatives,  adopted,  January 
27,  1965. 

William  C.  Maiers, 

Clerk. 

A  true  copy. 

Attest: 

Kevin  H.  White. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Resolution  in  Memory  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 27,  1965,  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  adopt.ed  a  resolution 
memorializing  Congress  to  draft  appro- 
priate resolutions  of  condolences  in  the 
memory  of  Sir  Winston  Churcliill. 

In  that  resolution  the  House  pointed 
out  that  "the  memory  of  this  great 
statesman  should  be  perpetuated  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
free  world  and  particularly  of  the  United 
States  where  he  was  held  in  such  high 
regard  and  esteem." 

I  would  like  to  make  this  resolution 
a'.ailable  to  all  Members  of  the  House 
and  under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
t:  e  text  of  the  resolution  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts House  of  Representatives  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks: 

".Massacitusetts  Resolutions  Memorializing 
Congress  To  Draft  Appropriate  Resolu- 
tions OF  Condolences  ln  Memory  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill 

■•\%1iereas  it  was  with  great  sorrow  that  the 
p.'ople  of  the  United  SUtes  learned  of  the 
cii  .ith  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill;  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
S  ,!tes  granted  him  a  most  unusual  honor  in 
1  '03  when  he  was  made  on  honorary  U.S. 
ciuzen.  which  citizenship  was  conferred  up- 
f  ri  him  in  absentia  by  President  Kermedy  in 
April  of  that  year;  and 

"Whereas  the  memory  of  this  great  states- 
r  .11  should  be  perpetuated  in  the  hearts  and 
-  .r.ds  of  the  people  of  the  free  world  and 


The  Threshold  of  Violence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   ITEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's message  on  crime  is  before  us. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  enact  legislation  to 
attack  the  causes  of  crime,  poverty,  and 
ignorance  and  to  enact  legislation  to 
deal  ^"ith  the  defects  In  our  laws  which 
make  crime  easier,  such  as  the  ready 
availability  of  firearms.  For  some  years 
I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  control 
the  sale  of  firearms  and  in  this  Congress 
I  have  sponsored  H.R.  1110,  which  would 
amend  the  Firearms  Act.  H.R  1110  is 
pending  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

I  conmiend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  article  by  the  emi- 
nent commentator,  Walter  Lippmann, 
which  appeared  In  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribime  of  March  11.  1965: 

The  Threshold  of  Violence 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  deep  lawlessness  of  the  Alabama  au- 
thorities in  Selma,  has  provided  a  lurid  back- 
ground to  the  opening  of  the  President's 
campaign  against  crime.  A  society  in  which 
the  legally  constituted  authorities  use  vio- 
lence to  deprive  citizens  of  their  lawful 
rights  of  assembly  and  petition  Is  not  likely 
to  make  much  headway  against  private 
crime.  For  the  indlsi>ensable  condition  of 
law  and  order  is  that  law  and  order  prevail, 
and  In  Alabama  be  restored,  within  the  law- 
ful government. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  the  President 
pointed  out  that  In  the  last  25  years  the 
crime  rate  In  this  country  has  doubled.  In 
the  last  7  years  the  crime  rate  has  Increased 
5  times  as  fast  as  the  population. 

In  trying  to  make  up  our  minds  what  to 
do  about  the  rising  tide  of  crime,  we  have 
to  begin  by  realizing  that  there  Is  no  one 
thing  that  can  be  done  about  it.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  nearer  to  the  truth  to  say  that 
everything  has  to  be  done  about  It.  For 
lawbreaking  is  so  widespread  In  our  society. 
It  is  so  persistent  and  so  aggravated,  that  we 
cannot  point  to  one  cause  and  to  one  rem- 
edy. Such  a  criminal  Infection  implicates 
American  civilization  and  its  Institutions: 
the  family,  the  schools,  the  communities, 
the  churches,  the  courts,  the  police,  and  last 
but  not  least,  indeed  above  all,  the  prevailing 


pc^nilar  standards  of  value  as  regards  vio> 
lence.  greed,  lust,  indulgence,  and  addiction. 
For  hxunane  people,  an  understanding  of 
the  oom.plexlty  of  the  problem  of  crime  can, 
if  we  are  not  on  guard,  lead  to  a  paralysis 
o*  will.  Men  find  themselves  saying  that 
since  there  Is  so  much  that  needs  to  be  done, 
wlxat  good  Is  It  to  do  any  one  thing.  The 
way  out  of  the  Indecision  Is  not  to  confuse 
a  compassionate  understanding  of  the  many 
and  obscure  causes  which  make  a  criminal 
with  the  necessity  of  effective  defense  against 
his  criminal  act. 

A  certain  confusion  of  this  kind  exists  and 
wlU  have  to  be  cleared  away  If  we  are  to  do 
something  about  the  crime  wave.  To  deal 
with  the  causes  which  produce  criminals,  we 
have  to  make  all  the  efforts  to  improve  the 
worst  conditions  of  our  society,  syndicated 
crime,  the  slums,  broken  families,  the  school 
dropouts,  the  wild  birth  rate  among  the 
disinherited.  Ignorance,  incompetence,  dis- 
incentives to  honest  work — as  weU  as  the 
atmosphere  of  brutality  and  violence  created 
by  yellow  Journalism,  yellow  literature,  yel- 
low movies,  yellow  television,  especially 
among  people  where  the  family  la  broken 
and  the  church  Is  lame. 

This  Is  a  long,  hard  business,  and  we  must 
not  allow  it  to  blind  us  to  the  urgency  of  a 
practical  defense  against  the  criminals  in 
action.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  I  think. 
that  the  balance  of  power  within  our  society 
has  tvu^ed  dangerously  against  the  peace 
forces — against  Governors  and  Tn&jors  and 
legislatures,  against  the  police  and  the  courts. 
The  righting  of  this  balance  is  the  primary 
business  of  each  community  and  ot  the  Na- 
tion. Thvis,  there  are  not  nearly  enough 
well-trained  policemen,  detectives,  magis- 
trates, and  Judges.  Our  courts  have  been  so 
overburdened  and  so  entangled  with  legal- 
Isms  that  nobody  expects  a  crtmlnal  to  re- 
ceive a  quick.  Just,  effective  trial.  The  law's 
delays  which  intervene  between  the  crime 
and  the  verdict  deprive  the  law  of  its  majesty 
and  rob  punishment  of  a  very  great  part  of 
its  deterrence. 

The  task  of  the  peace  forces  in  our  society 
is  directly  complicated  by  the  Ucentious  free- 
dom with  which  anyone  can  buy  arms  and 
by  the  loss  of  control  over  exciting  and  nar- 
cotic drugs.  The  President's  campaign  wUl. 
we  may  hope,  make  a  modest  beglnnning  in 
the  control  of  the  traffic  in  arms  and  in 
drugs.  But  we  must  have  no  illusions. 
There  is  a  low  threshold  of  violence  in  Amer- 
ican society,  and  we  shall  not  soon  see  any 
effective  disarmament  of  criminals. 

The  raising  of  the  threshcrfd  of  violence  la 
one  essential  aspect  of  the  task,  which  will 
never  be  finished,  of  clvUlzing  ourselves. 


Resolution  Regarding  Selma,  Ala. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL         / 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  insert  Into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Detroit 
regarding  Selma.  Ala.: 

City  op  Detroit, 

March  10, 1965. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell.  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Pursuant  to  action  of 
the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Detroit, 
the    following    self-explanatory    resolution 
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adopted  by  that  body  on  March  9.  1965,  con- 
cerning the  Selma,  Ala.,  situation.  Is  hereby 
lorwarded  to  you : 

"Resolution  by  Alx  Members  of  the 
Common  Council 

"Whereas  the  right  to  vote  and  the  right 
to  assemble  peacefully  are  both  basic  rights 
guaranteed  to  all  Americans  by  the  Federal 
Constitution;  and 

"Whereas  the  Negro  citizens  of  Selma,  Ala., 
having  been  denied  the  right  to  register  to 
vote  and  having  sought  peacefully  to  assem- 
ble to  protest  that  fundamental  denial  were 
recently  savagely  beaten  and  flogged  and 
gassed  by  the  local  and  State  police  of  that 
city  and  State;  ancf 

"Whereas  such  barbaric  behavior  as  was 
recently  practiced  in  Alabama  is  an  affront 
to  every  decent  American  of  whatever  race, 
religion,  or  nationality,  as  well  as  a  pertinent 
measure  of  the  distance  we  have  yet  to  travel 
to  approach  the  Great  Society;  and 

"Whereas  the  great  sin  of  our  day  and  of 
our  land  is  silence  and  indifference  In  the 
face  of  evU  action:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.,  That  the  Comon  Council  of 
the  City  of  Detroit,  on  behalf  of  its  citizens 
of  many  races,  religions,  and  nationalities 
Joins  falrmlnded  Americans  everywhere  in 
deploring  the  vicious  spectacle  of  Selma  and 
in  offering  its  hope  and  its  compassion  to  all 
the  people  of  Alabama  that  they  may  desist 
from  violence  and  accept  and  support  the 
law  of  the  land;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Detroit  Common  Coun- 
ell  call  on  President  Johnson  to  review  the 
situation  In  Selma,  which  is  symbolic  of 
some  other  sections  of  the  South  as  well, 
and  to  take  appropriate  executive  actions  to 
assure  to  the  citizens  of  Alabama,  white 
and  Negro  alike,  the  full  protection  of  the 
law,  including  the  right  to  assemble  peace- 
ably and  the  right  to  register  to  vote  with- 
out harassment,  and  the  right  to  vote,  which 
are  rights  to  which  every  American  is  en- 
titled; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  President  Johnson,  members  of 
the  Michigan  Congressional  delegation.  Gov. 
George  Wallace,  to  the  Mayor  of  Selma,  Ala., 
and  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

"Adopted  as  follows: 

"Yeas — Councllmen  Brickley,  Connor.  Ra- 
vitz.  Rogell,  Van  Antwerp.  Wierzblcki  and 
President  Carey — 7. 

'Nays — Councilman  Polnde.xter — 1 ." 
Respectfully  yours. 

Ernest  Jones. 
Deputy  City  Clerk. 


Cameron  Voting  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or    CALIFOIINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  17,  1965 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause Of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  my 
constituents  greeted  my  newsletter  for- 
mat in  the  last  Congress,  I  am  going  to 
pursue  the  same  procedure  during  the 
current  session.  My  periodic  reports 
will  continue  to  provide  voters  with  a 
rundown  on  each  roUcall  and  quorum 
call.  I  shall  continue  tabulating  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  every  proposal  which 
comes  before  us,  including  how  I  voted 
on  the  particular  bill.  On  those  meas- 
ures of  greatest  significance,  without 
regard  to  controversy.  I  shall  continue 
to  explain  why  I  voted  as  I  did. 


My  first  roUcall  report  of  the  8&th 
Congress  therefore  contains  commen- 
tary on  the  seating  of  the  Mississippi 
delegation,  revision  of  House  rules,  sup- 
plying surplus  agricultural  commodities 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  TJB.  par- 
ticipation in  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  public  hearings  on  appro- 
priations for  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  and  the  Appa- 
lachia  redevelopment  bill. 

ROLLCALL    NO.    3 MISSISSIPPI   DELEGATION 

On  opening  day  an  attempt  was  made 
to  block  the  seating  of  five  Mississippi 
Congressmen  on  grounds  that  the  right 
to  vote  in  that  unfortunate  State  is  sys- 
tematically denied  to  Negroes  by  dis- 
criminatory registration  laws.  Impetus 
for  challenging  the  Mississippi  delega- 
tion came  from  the  Freedom  Democratic 
Party  which  last  year  held  its  own  con- 
gressional election  and  elected  three 
candidates  whose  names  did  not  appear 
on  the  State's  regular  November  4  ballot. 

Before  voting  on  the  seating  issue  I 
paused  for  considerable  introspection 
and  careful  examination  of  the  argu- 
ments presented  by  both  sides.  Because 
I  could  not  in  good  conscience  follow  the 
dictates  of  my  heart  instead  of  my  head. 
I  voted  to  seat  the  manbers  who  had 
been  elected  under  constitutional  pro- 
visions— the  regular  Mississippi  delega- 
tion. It  was  a  difiBcult  decision  to  reach. 
I  have  great  sympathy  for  the  cause  of 
civil  and  human  rights.  I  revere  and 
will  fight  for  the  right  of  free  men  to 
exercise  their  political  judgment  at  the 
ballot  box.  There  is  today  no  question 
that  many  free  men  in  Mississippi  and 
other  States  are  being  denied  this  right 
by  discriminatory  registration  proce- 
dures. 

But  the  fact  that  Mississippi  has 
al)used  the  Constitution  by  not  comply- 
ing with  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  and  the  entire  15th 
amendment  is  not.  in  my  judgment,  the 
failing  of  the  five  Congressmen  elected 
under  Mississippi  law.  Rather,  it  points 
to  the  failure  of  Congress  and  the  courts 
to  insure  that  provisions  of  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments  were  not  abridged  by 
the  Mississippi  legislature  and  other 
State  ofiBcials. 

EX   POST    FACSrO 

Another  consideration  which  influ- 
enced my  vote:  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  "No  •  •  •  ex  post  facto  law 
shall  be  passed."  In  other  words,  a  per- 
son may  not  be  convicted  of  an  offense 
committed  prior  to  passage  of  a  law  that 
made  such  an  act  an  offense.  Certainly, 
there  was  no  precedent  for  denying  the 
Mississippi  congressmen-elect — duly  cer- 
tified under  Mississippi  law — their  seats 
on  the  basis  of  undocumented  voter  dis- 
crimination charges.  To  do  so,  in  my 
opinion,  would  have  been  tantamount  to 
the  Congress  itself  denying  constitu- 
tional guarantees  to  its  members-elect 
via  an  ex  post  facto  law. 

Following  its  failure  to  oust  the  Mis- 
sissippi delegation,  the  Freedom  Demo- 
crats wisely  and  properly  began  building 
a  legal  case  by  gathering  factual  evidence 
and  relegating  emotions  to  a  secondary 
position.  Bringing  in  civil  rights  lawyers 
to  assist  them,  they  found  an  1851  Fed- 
eral statute  to  require  testimony  from 


:ee 
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Witnesses  in  support  of  their  challenge. 
This  left  such  oflaciaJs  as  the  attorney 
general,  the  secretary  of  state  and  the 
head  of  the  Mississippi  highway  patrol 
no  choice  but  to  answer  summons  to  give 
depositions  regarding  voter  discrimina- 
tion. So  far  about  30  volumes  of  testi- 
mony from  Mississippi  voting  and  voter 
intimidation  cases  have  been  compiled 
for  submission  to  the  House  if  and  when 
the  Fi-eedom  Democrats  again  attempt  to 
unseat  the  present  delegation.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  all  of  Mississippi's  vot- 
ing statutes  and  three  constitutional  p;  o- 
visions  on  voting  are  up  for  a  test  bei(  .e 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

VOTING    RIGHTS    BILL 

Mississippi  Is  not  the  only  State  nc- 
cused  of  discriminatory  registration  p:o- 
cedui-es.  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiar.a. 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia  must  stand 
and  face  the  same  charge.  It  is  because 
voter  discrimination  is  widespread  in  the 
South  that  the  President  this  week  sent 
Congress  a  bill  to  guarantee  voting  rigitt^ 
to  all  Americans.  I  echo  the  Presiden  s 
sentiments  when  he  said : 

The  challenge  facing  us  is  clear  and  im- 
mediate— it  is  also  profound. 

The  Constitution  is  being  flouted. 

The    Intent   of   Congress    expressed    th 
times  In  the  last  7  years  is  being  frustra- 

The  national  will  is  being  denied. 

The  integrity  of  our  federal  system  it  m 
contest. 

Unless  we  act  anew,  with  dispatch  and  r  s- 
olution.  we  shall  sanction  a  sad  and  sorr.  .v- 
ful  course  for  the  future.  For  If  the  lO.h 
amendment  is  successfully  flouted  toe:  v. 
tomorrow  the  first  amendment,  the  fou:-h 
amendment,  the  fifth  amendment,  the  si-ili 
and  eighth — indeed  all  the  provisions  of  •!,-.' 
Constitution  on  which  our  system  stand 
will  be  subject  to  disregard  and  erosion. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Pn  >i- 
dent  has  asked  the  Congress,  uiuior 
power  granted  to  it  by  the  15th  amend- 
ment, to  enact  his  voting  rights  pro- 
posal. As  I  indicated  in  my  remarks  a 
moment  ago,  failure  to  act  in  the  post 
has  not  been  the  failing  of  the  membi  rs 
from  Mississippi  alone.  It  has  beer,  a 
failing  of  the  Congress.  But  I  am  con- 
fident that  in  the  days  ahead  it  will  ac- 
with  vigor  and  dispatch  to  meet  its  co:ti- 
mitments.  not  only  to  itself,  but  to  all 
Americans. 

ROLLCALL  NO.   4 — RULES  CHANGES 

The  permanent  rules  changes  adopted 
by  the  House  on  opening  day  were  aimed 
at  sharply  curtailing  the  Committee  on 
Rules'  ability  to  block  the  flow  of  leuis- 
lation  to  the  floor.  For  years  this  com- 
mittee, dominated  by  an  ultraconsei  va- 
tive  coalition  of  Republicans  and  soiuii- 
em  Democrats,  has  been  a  graveyard  for 
progressive  proposals  which  cleared  the 
committee  of  origin.  Without  a  ru:  a 
bill  cannot  move  to  the  floor.  Without 
a  rule  there  can  be  no  debate.  Witlv  ut 
a  rule  there  can  be  no  vote.  Without  a 
loile  the  democratic  process  cannot  fur.c- 
tion  in  the  greatest  democracy  the  w.j:  Id 
has  ever  known. 

There  were  three  rules  changes.  One 
reinstituted — on  a  permanent  basis — t  iie 
21 -day  rule.  It  permits  the  Speaker  to 
recognize  a  committee  chairman  who 
wants  to  bring  up  a  measure  which  iias 
cleared  his  committee  but  has  been  bot- 
tled up  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  for 
21  days. 
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Another  change  permits  the  Speaker 
to  recognize  a  motion  which  would  allow 
a  bill  to  go  to  conference  by  simple  ma- 
jority vote.  Previously  the  objection  of 
only  one  member  to  a  conference  was 
eiiough  to  require  routing  a  conference 
request  to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  or 
else  obtaining  a  two-thirds  majority  vote 
on  the  motion.  The  history  of  the  Con- 
e  ress  shows  that  many  measures,  passed 
i:i  varying  forms  by  both  Houses,  failed 
of  enactment  because  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee refused  to  permit  compromise  dis- 
eussions  between  both  bodies. 

The  third  change  was  designed  to  cir- 
ctimvent  a  delaying  tactic  sometimes 
u.sed  to  stall  final  voting  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod, usually  overnight.  A  member  no 
longer  has  the  right  to  demand  a  final 
copy  of  a  bill,  with  the  text  as  amended 
by  the  House  and  certified  by  the  Clerk, 
before  it  is  considered  for  final  passage. 

I  voted  for  all  three  changes  with  the 
conviction  that  they  will  do  much  to  fa- 
cilitate majority  rule  in  the  House. 

ROLLCALLS  NOS.  7  AND  10 AID  TO  EGYPT 

When  the  House  first  voted  on  the 
resolution  to  ban  further  commodity 
sliipments  to  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
I  was  in  California  to  fulfill  a  speech 
conmiitment.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  for  the  amendment 
cutting  off  aid  to  Nasser.  I  had  the  ««>- 
portunity  to  do  so  when  several  days 
later  I  voted  for  House  conferees  to  hold 
firm  and  reject  the  Senate's  position  of 
giving  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  the  Pood 
for  Peace  program. 


By  word  and  action,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
record  shows  that  I  am.  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  foreign  aid,  but  only  when  the 
program  Is  formulated  and  implemented 
along  lines  of  enlightened  self-interest. 
I  believe  the  U.S.  aid  program  should  be 
designed  to  achieve  economic  and  social 
goals  which  wUl  make  freedom  more  at- 
tractive than  communism  to  the  under- 
developed and  emerging  nations  of  the 
world.  For  more  than  a  decade  we  have 
moved  in  this  direction  and  in  so  doing 
we  have  achieved  woithwhile  political 
ends. 

Heretofore  we  have  practiced  selectiv- 
ity in  dispensing  aid.  We  have  denied 
assistance  to  such  blatantly  hostile,  al- 
though underdeveloped,  nations  as  Cuba, 
Communist  China,  and  Albania.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  given  limited  assist- 
ance to  such  Communist  countries  as 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland  because  we  be- 
lieved it  in  our  Interest  to  lessen  their 
dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union.  We  at- 
tempted to  crack  the  "monolith"  and 
have  had  some  measure  of  success. 

GAMAL   NASSER 

For  many  years  we  have  given  aid  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  not  only  to 
further  the  economic  and  social  progress 
of  the  Egyptian  people  but  also  to  exert 
some  political  influence  over  their  dic- 
tator, Gamal  Nasser.  The  record  shows 
that  our  policy  has  failed  on  both  counts. 
I  regret  that  It  has  failed,  but  the  fact 
remains. 

It  has  failed  because  of  only  one  per- 
son— Gamal  Nasser.  He  has  taken  our 
aid  only  to  divert  Egypt's  own  resources 


to  military  adventurism  inimical  to 
world  peace.  Mainly  for  this  reason  the 
United  Arab  Republic  has  not  achieved 
the  economic  and  social  stability  for 
which  we  had  hoped. 

Nasser  has  kept  the  pot  boiling  In  the 
Middle  East  for  many  years.  Almost 
daily  he  threatens  Israel  with  destruc- 
tion. Border  clashes  have  become  com- 
monplace. He  has  devoted  substantial 
resources  and  energy  to  the  development 
of  a  missile  capability  which  we  must 
presume  would  be  used  against  Israel. 
H6  has  plotted  and  promoted  a  scheme 
to  deprive  Israel  of  its  fair  share  of  Jor- 
dan waters.  He  has  been  the  aggressor 
in  Yemen  and  has  boasted  of  his  active 
support  of  the  Congolese  rebels.  He  has 
tacitly  permitted  and  encouraged  mob 
attacks  on  U.S.  property  in  Egypt. 
Gamal  Nasser  has  become  synonymous 
with  agitation,  subversion,  and  unrest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  limit  to  how 
far  the  American  people  can  go  in  assist- 
ing a  regime  that  constantly  works  to 
promote  unrest  in  the  world  Instead  of 
peace  and  stability.  Nasser's  insults  are 
not  nearly  as  Important  as  his  actioiis, 
but  his  words  too  are  worth  considering. 
Since  he  has  so  f  orcef  tilly  stated  his  will- 
ingness to  get  along  without  further 
American  aid,  I  think  the  time  has  come 
to  let  him  do  just  that. 

I  regret  the  House's  original  positioii 
on  this  vital  issue  was  not  sustained,  but 
I  trust  it  has  given  an  accurate  sounding 
of  American  public  opinion  to  those  who 
carry  out  our  foreign  ix)licy. 
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Dat« 

H.R.  No. 

Vote 

N-o. 

R.B.C. 

Ye* 

Nay 

Not 
voting 

Brief  description 

1 

Jaa.4 

Present 

RoUcall  by  States  of  Representatives-elect. 

J 

Jan.  4 

McCormack 
Yea 

Election  of  Speaker— straight  partisan  vote:  McCormack,  289;  Ford,  139. 

•3 

Jan.  4 

Jan.  4 

I(in    10 

H.  ReB,  1 

H.  Res.8 

276 
234 

140 
201 

0 
• 

Authorlrlng  Members-elect  from  Mississippi  to  be  sworn  Into  office. 

•4 

Yea.... 

Revision  of  House  rules  to  expedite  flow  of  legislation. 

6 

Present 

Quonim  call  by  Mr.  Arends,  Republican,  of  Illinois.     (99  Members  absent.) 

To  dismiss  contest  on  seating  of  Representative  Ottlnger,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

6 

Jan.  19 

Jan.  26 

Feb  4 

H.  Res.  128... 
HJ.  Res.  234.. 

Yea 

24S 

ao4 

102 
177 

84 
63 

•7 

8 

Not  votlog.. 
Present 

Amendment  to  agriculture  appropriation  bill  which  precludes  shipment  of  forploi  00i»> 

modltles  to  Egypt  (R.B.C.  In  CaUfomla). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Flynt,  Democrat,  of  Georgia.    (80  Members  absentj 

g 

Feb  8 

Present 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross,  RepubUcan,  of  Iowa.    (4«  Members  absent.) 

•10 

Feb.  8 

Feb  9 

H.J.  Res.  234.. 

Yea 

181 

2tl 

29 

Motion  that  House  sustain  original  position  (RoDcall  No.  7)  and  Instruct  ooniarees  to  dis- 

11 

Prwspnt 

afH'ee  with  Senate  position  which  would  permit  shipment  of  surplus  oommo41tles  to 
Egypt. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Haley,  Democrat,  of  Florida.     (69  Members  absent.) 

12 

Feb.  9 

Feb.  9 

Fob  10      — . 

3818 

Nay.. 

Yea 

03 

n) 

289 
83 

61 

n 

Motion  to  recommit  bill  to  elimmate  requirement  that  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain 

18 

3818 

certain  reserves  in  gold  certificates  against  deposit  liahQitles. 
On  passage  of  bill  to  eliminat*  certain  Federal  Reserve  requirements. 

14 

Present 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Fuqua,  Democrat,  of  Florida.    (98  Members  absent.) 

16-18 

Feb  17-18 

Absent 

During  this  period  R.B.C.  was  an  official  delegate  to  the  I'nited  Stat«s-Mexloo  Interpar- 

•19 

•20 

Feb.  18 

Feb.  18 

Feb.  24 

45 

45 

Nay 

Yea 

142 
288 

237 
83 

64 

S3 

liamentary  Conference ;  there  was  1  roll  call  on  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

authorization  bill  and  3  quorum  calls. 
Motion  to  recommit   bill  authorizing  V.S.  partiripatlon   in  resources  of  Inter- American 

Development  Bank. 
On  passage  of  bill  authorizing  U.S.  participation  in  resources  of  Intcr-.^merican  Develop. 

21 

Present 

ment  Bank. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  Republican,  California.    (55  Memlx^rs  absent.) 

22 

Feb  25      ... 

Present 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Broomticld,  Kepublicin.  of  Michigan.     (50  Members  absent.) 

•23 

Feb.  25 

Feb.  25 

Mar.  1 

H.  Res.  188. 

H.  Res.  188.... 

Yea 

58 
350 

332 
29 

43 
45 

Motion  to  recommit  IICL'A  appropriation  till  with  instrurliori!!  that  public  hearings  I* 

•24 
i5 

Yea 

Present 

held  on  justiflc.ition  for  funds. 
On  passage  of  HCUA  appropriations. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  .\spiuaU,  Democrat,  of  Colorado.    (51  Members  absent.) 

28 

Mar.  1 

Present 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Cederl^erg.  Uepublican.  of  .Michipan.    (.'4  .MemlHTS  absent.) 

27 

Mar.  3 

Present 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  Republican,  of  California.    (27  Members  absent.) 

•■28 

Mar.  3 

Mar.  3 

Mar.  9 

8.3 

Nay 

100 
267 

333 
106 

10 
11 

Motion  to  recommit  .Appalachian  redevelopment  bill. 

••29 

S.  3       .... 

Yea 

On  passage  of  Appalacliian  redevi'lopineiU  bill. 

30 

Present 

Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  Hays,  Democrat,  of  Ohio.     (42  Menilier.<:  ab.sent.1 

31 

Mar.  10 

Mar.  11    

2 

Yea _ 

Present 

Yea 

402 

"""ai?" 

0 

""'iii' 

31 

""m 

Amending  Foo<l.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  estat^lish  sjiocial  controls  for  depressant  and 

32 

stimulant  drugs. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  (Jross,  Republican,  of  Iowa.     (42  Memliers  absent.) 

33 

Mar.  16 

4714 

To  amend  the  National  Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  to  correct  a  legislative  over- 
sight (H  vote  netded  for  pass:ige;  measure  defeated). 

•Items  so  marked  are  considered  to  be  of  greater  significance,  and  a  brief  explanation  Is  included  herein. 
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Reverend  Kaitschnk  Leaving  Bethel 


In  Tribute  to  Peter  Howard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  RONAN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17. 1965 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sun- 
day. March  21,  the  Bethel  Lutheran 
Church  of  Chicago  Is  giving  a  farewell 
dinner  In  honor  of  Its  retiring  pastor,  the 
Reverend  Oscar  C.  Klaitschuk,  who  has 
served  his  congregation  and  church  for 
the  past  35  years.  Reverend  Kaitschuk 
Is  leaving  Bethel  to  accept  an  assignment 
In  California  where  he  will  be  close  to 
the  homes  of  his  two  sons. 

The  35  years  which  Reverend  Kalts- 

chuk  has  been  pastor  of  Bethel  Is  but 

a_  few  months  more  In  time  than  the  ten- 

lire  of  his  father,  the  late  Reverend 

Albert  A.  Kaitschuk,  who  preceded  his 
son  as  pastor  of  Bethel  Lutheran  Church. 
This  remarkable  record  of  70  years  of 
continuous  and  faithful  service  from 
father  and  son  Is  Indeed  an  outstanding 
achievement  and  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
encomium  to  the  tributes  that  Reverend 
Kaitschuk  will  most  deservedly  receive 
this  Sunday. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Garfielden  newspaper  noting  Rever- 
end Kaitschuk's  departure  from  Bethel 
Lutheran  Church: 

Revesens  ICaitschttk  Leaving  Bethel 

Celebration  of  the  75th  anniversary  at 
Bethel  Lutheran  Church,  130  North  Keeler, 
March  29,  wUl  be  mingled  with  sadness  for 
many  longrtlme  members  of  the  congregation. 

Their  pastor  for  35  years,  the  Reverend 
Oscar  Kaitschuk,  will  preach  his  last  sermon 
to  the  congregation  March  28,  thus  ending 
a  70-year  period  of  service  to  the  local  church 
by  the  Kaitschuk  family. 

His  father,  the  late  Reverend  Albert  A. 
Kaitschuk,  came  to  the  church  June  5,  1895, 
when  it  was  only  5  years  old,  remaining  untU 
his  death,  October  14,  1929,  at  which  time 
the  poet  was  assumed  by  ills  son. 

A  brother,  Walter  E.,  served  for  a  month 
after  the  death  of  the  elder  Kaitschuk  and 
before  Oscar  was  installed. 

In  the  5  years  prior  to  the  assignment  of 
the  elder  Kaitschuk.  Bethel  Lutheran  liad 
lour  pastors  whose  terms  of  service  ranged 
Xrom  5  to  23  montlis. 

Reverend  Kaltschxik,  62,  announced  this 
week  that  he  has  accepted  an  assignment  to 
the  Redeemer  Lutheran  Church  of  Elmonte, 
Calif.,  where  he  and  his  wife,  Victoria,  wlU 
be  close  to  the  homes  of  their  two  sons. 

William  Kaitschuk,  manager  of  the  mar- 
keting division  of  the  W.  R.  Grace  Co.,  lives 
In  Granada  Hills,  Calif.,  and  Robert  Is  a  liigh 
echool  teacher  in  Anaheim,  Calif. 

Bethel  Lutheran  was  first  organized  March 
29,  1890.  and  the  following  year  Its  first 
building  was  constructed  at  4329  Carroll 
where  the  elder  Reverend  Kaitschuk  first 
preached. 

The  present  building  at  139  North  Keeler 
was  dedicated  In  1911  and  2  years  later  the 
parsonage  at  4211  West  End  was  buUt  when 
young  Oscar  was  10  years  old. 

Reverend  Kaitschuk  will  preach  his  first 
sermon  at  his  new  church  In  California  on 
AprU  4,  the  week  after  his  last  at  Bethel. 

A  new  pastor  has  not  yet  been  assigned 
to  the  local  church. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or  KABTLANP 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  t6, 1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Peter  Howard  was  a  great  loss 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
to  many  peoples  throughout  the  world. 
As  the  international  head  of  Moral  Re- 
Armament  his  life  was  one  of  accomplish- 
ment and  dedication.  Since  his  death 
tributes  have  been  arriving  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Prime  ministers,  presi- 
dents, members  of  Parliament,  students, 

labor  leaders,  and  many  individual  citi- 
zens have  expressed  their  gratitude  for 

the  work  of  Peter  Howard  in  their  coun- 
tries. 

The  messages  received  by  Mrs.  Howard 
and  the  response  in  the  press  supplied  by 
Mrs.  Adolpiius  Staton  who  traveled  with 
Mr.  Howard  this  winter  in  South  Amer- 
ica attest  to  the  international  character 
of  his  witness.  I  Include  these  tributes 
here  to  call  them  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress,  and  I  add  my 
own  word  of  thanks  and  farewell: 

MESSAGES   Already    Receives   bt   Mas.   Petes 

HOWABO  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  HEE  HUSBAND 

Prime  Minister  Eisaku  Sato,  of  Japan:  "We 
have  a  great  respect  for  his  distinguished 
career.    Please  accept  my  dtep  sympathy." 

Other  Japanese  messages  include  cables 
from  Adm.  Ichlzo  Sugie,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  staff  council,  and  former  Prime  Mini- 
ster Nobusuke  Kishl. 

The  President  of  Nigeria,  Eh-.  Nnamdl 
Aziklwe.  and  his  wife:  "We  were  greatly  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  passing  of  Peter  How- 
ard. The  ranks  may  be  thinned  but  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  Frank  Buchman  and 
the  eternal  truths  manifested  In  his  teach- 
ings shall  continue  to  be  a  beacon  to  guide 
humanity." 

Prime  Minister  Holyoake,  of  New  Zealand: 
"I  am  distressed  to  learn  that  Peter  Howard 
passed  away.  This  is  a  terrible  blow.  Please 
convey  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Howard 
and  the  family." 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of,  the 
Lebanon,  Charles  Helou:  "Having  learned  of 
the  death  of  your  husband.  His  Excellency 
President  Charles  Helou  shares  your  sorrow 
and  sends  you  his  most  sincere  sympathy." 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Argentine, 
Miguel  Angel  Zavala  Ortiz:  "Receive  my  pro- 
found sorrow  at  the  death  of  so  worthy  a 
peacemaker." 

Former  Chancellor  Konrnd  Adenauer,  of 
Germany:  "The  news  of  the  unexpected 
homegolng  of  your  husband  has  moved  me 
very  much.  I  must  express  to  you  my  heart- 
felt sympathy.  In  this  confused  world  Peter 
Howard  has  won  great  benefits  for  millions  of 
people.     They  wUl  all  honor  his  memory." 

President  Chiang  Kai-shek,  of  Taiwan, 
and  Madame  Chiang:  "We  are  exceedingly 
sorry  to  learn  of  Mr.  Howard's  sudden  death 
in  South  America.  He  made  Invaluable  con- 
tributions to  MRA  during  all  these  years. 
Please  accept  our  heartfelt  condolences." 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  February  26. — Cardinal 
Angelo  Rossi,  Archbishop  of  Sao  Paulo,  re- 
leafed  to  the  press  a  copy  at  his  telegram  to 
Mrs.  Peter  Howard : 

"I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your  hus- 
band personally.  When  he  visited  Brazil  he 
spoke  and  held  conferences  In  our  country. 


and  we  learned  much  from  him.  He  left  a 
profound  impression.  When  he  visited  me 
I  gave  him  with  my  whole  heart  my  benedic- 
tion. I  thank  God  for  his  marvelous  spirit, 
and  to  you  and  your  family  I  extend  my  deep- 
est compassion  for  the  pain  of  his  loss,  which 
Is  a  universal  loss." 

Eleven  Rio  and  Sfio  Paulo  newspapers, 
eight  with  front-page  pictures  and  Etorle<. 
together  with  the  principal  papers  of  tt.e 
whole  country,  carry  the  news  of  Peter 
Howard's  deattL 

O  Jomal,  leader  of  the  Chateaubriand 
chain,  has  a  second  article  In  2  days  with  a 
bold  headline:  "Peter  Howard  Left  a  Con- 
sclousness  and  Conscience  of  Moral  Rearma- 
ment In  Brazil."    The  article  continues: 

"Peter  Howard  gave  the  answer  to  evil,  nr  t 
Just  as  an  Internal  problem  of  Brazil,  but  r.s 
the  step  destined  to  put  the  whole  of  hu- 
manity on  a  new  road.  A  revolution  which 
satisfies  the  hunger  In  the  spirit  of  man  as 
well  as  the  hunger  in  his  belly." 

O  Globo,  the  paper  w^lth  the  widest  na- 
tional distribution,  reports  the  statement  of 
Gov.  Adhemar  Barros,  of  Sao  Paulo  State,  and 
the  statement  of  Air  Mtirshal  Cuedes  Munlz 
imder  the  headline:  "Peter  Howard  Left  in 

Latin  America  the  Torch  of  His  Ideals." 

Father  Henrique  Otte,  Rio  port  chaplain, 
celebrated  mass  for  Peter  Howard  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  dockers.  He  said  In  his  address : 
"God  called  him  so  he  could  Intercede  for  all 
the  human  family  for  whom  he  has  battled 
and  whom  he  loved  so  that  moral  rearm.-.- 
ment  can  continue  in  this  immaculate 
spirit." 

Meeting  above  the  church  after  the  mass, 
dockers  and  their  wives  committed  them- 
selves to  raise  a  thousand  portworkers  to 
fight  Peter  Howard's  battle.  Taking  money 
from  their  own  pockets,  they  launched  a 
Peter  Howard  Memorial  Fund  for  training 
the  young  leadership  of  South  America. 

Among  cables  already  received  are  mes- 
sages from  a  group  of  workers  at  the  National 
Steel  Corp.,  Volta  Redonda,  and  from  Sra. 
Amelia  Alves  Bastos.  president,  and  other 
directors,  of  the  Camde  Women's  Organiza- 
tion which  played  a  central  part  in  the  March 
revolution. 

Press  Response  in  Lima,  Peetj,  February 
25.  1965 

All  nine  papers  of  Lima  carried  Pet<r 
Howard's  death  as  front  page  news  today. 

La  Prensa  devotes  a  whole  page  to  Howard 
with  tiiree  pictures  and  an  extensive  feature 
article.     Extracts  follow: 

"The  death  of  Peter  Howard  Is  a  harth 
blow  for  thousands  of  men  and  women  ail 
over  the  world  who,  like  himself,  believ.d 
and  expressed  forcefully  the  need  for  a  peace- 
ful revolution  which  could  engulf  the  five 
continents. 

"He  Is  the  second  world  leader  of  MR  .A 
the  world  has  lot  in  less  than  3  year-. 
In  1961,  the  founder  of  Moral  Re-Armament. 
Dr.  Prank  Buchman  died  In  Europe  at  a  time 
when  a  party  of  60  men  and  women  were 
in  Lima  with  the  play,  "The  Tiger,'  which  Wiis 
performed  at  the  National  Stadium.  N>iw 
Peter  Howard  dies  when  he  was  in  La'ui 
America  for  the  second  time  and  for  t!.e 
first  time  In  Peru.  He  was  able  only  to  ho'.d 
a  press  conference  in  Lima.  Previously  he 
had  spoken  to  crowds  In  Brazil,  Urugu.;y 
and  Argentina.     He  was  Invited  to  Colombia. 

"He  believed  it  was  possible  to  achic.e 
without  bloodshed  a  better  world,  withotit 
poverty,  without  wars,  In  which  Communis;  s 
and  non-Communists  could  live  in  peace 
This  was  the  message  he  was  bringing  to 
Peru  and  which  he  was  hoping  to  convey 
to  the  students,  the  professionals,  and  state  - 
men  as  he  did  in  the  other  countries  he 
visited. 

"LEj^DERS     OF     THE     WORLD     WERE     HIS    FEIE.Nl'S 

"Peter  Howard  was  a  personal  friend  to 
the  leaders  of  many  nations.    He  had  held 
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iniportant  conferences  with  Chancellor 
Adenauer,  President  Saragat,  Prime  Minister 
Kishi  and  Prime  Minister  Sato,  of  Japan, 
Nehru  and  Siiastrl  of  India,  Kenyatta  of 
Kenya.  He  traveled  all  over  the  world  and 
was  10  times  in  Asia.  He  was  a  personal 
iriend  of  ChurchUl.  Dxirlng  a  tovir  tlirough 
the   United   States   he   met   with   Kennedy. 

"To  them  all  he  spoke  as  he  did  in  Lima 
in  ills  first  and  only  press  conference  of 
important  political,  ideological,  and  social 
questions  in  today's  world.  He  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  'legislation  which  puts 
an  end  to  injustices  of  all  kinds  but  which 
also  could  face  the  steely  selfishness  and 
flames  of  hate  which  are  destroying  hu- 
manity.' 

•Tall,  lean  with  an  Impressive  square  jaw. 
lie  had  great  vitality  and  convincing  power. 
Even  the  night  before  ills  death,  when 
nothing  foreshadowed  the  end.  he  talked 
with  the  doctors  who  were  looking  after  him. 
His  body  will  be  taken  to  London  where  the 
funeral  service  wUl  be  held,  then  burled  near 
his  farm  in  Suffolk. 

"But  Peter  Howard,  a  man  who  always 
SCI  id   that  as   a   good  player  he   had   played 

all  out  up  to  the  last  minute  of  the  game, 

p  ayed  his  last  match  In  Lima,  and  though 
it  was  brief,  he  played  it  well." 

LiidA,  Peru,  February  26. — Peter  Howard 
t<>day  continued  In  death  the  battle  to  wliich 
his  life  was  given.  His  body  lay  in  state  for 
13  hours  in  Lima  City  Hall,  where  a  uni- 
formed civic  guard  was  placed  on  special 
duty. 

At  8:30  ajn.  crowds  gathered  at  the  main 
entrance,  which  is  used  only  for  special  De- 
cisions, to  see  the  black  mahogany  casket 
tarried  in  and  up  the  marble  staircase  by 
eight  men  representing  several  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  and  Including  former  Com- 
munist students  of  San  Marcos  University. 
Ahead  of  the  casket  marched  Piper  Sandy 
Gordon  playing  the  Scottish  laments,  "The 
Death  of  the  Chief"  and  "Loch  Aber  No 
More." 

The  casket  was  placed  In  the  Salon  Ata- 
hualpa,  flanked  by  six  tall  sUver  candle- 
Eticks  and  a  10-foot  crucifix.  Sunshine 
flooded  in  through  windows  overlooking  the 
tree-lined  Plaza  de  Armas,  the  cathedral, 
and  the  Presidential  Palace. 

The  casket  was  covered  with  the  Union 
Jack  and  surrounded  by  banks  of  floral  trib- 
utes from  the  people  of  Lima.  Nearby  was 
a  leatherbound  book  bearing  the  arms  of 
Peru,  for  the  slgnatiu-es  of  the  hundreds  of 
vi.sitors  who  filed  by  all  day  long.  The  Peru- 
vj m  flag  vras  displayed  in  the  room  by  spe- 
ciU  permission  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

Commenting  on  the  way  the  Peruvian 
Government  and  the  city  of  Lima  were  hon- 
oring Mr.  Howard,  a  foreign  diplomat  said, 
"This  has  never  happened  iiefore." 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  a  requiem 
Mass  of  the  third  day  was  sung  in  the 
Church  of  San  Francisco  by  Father  Jose 
Mojlca,  wiio  is  known  throughout  Latin 
.America. 


that  the  attached  editorial  frtHn  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver,  Colo., 
of  March  14.  1965,  be  placed  In  the 
Record  so  that  the  Members  may  have 
another  opinion  on  this  matter: 
USIA's  Kennedy  Fh-m 

A  basic  tenet  on  which  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  operates  is  that  its  work  stops 
at  the  water's  edge.  None  of  its  products  is 
supposed  to  be  used  In  any  way  to  Influence 
public  opinion  In  the  United  States. 

This  was  a  wrise  decision  by  Congress.  As 
an  Independent  agency,  the  USIA  operates 
entirely  at  the  direction  of  the  President. 
Its  head  is  a  Presidential  appointee.  Its  pol- 
icy is  the  policy  of  the  administration  in 
jjower.  For  obvious  reasons,  it  must  be  kept 
out  of  the  domestic  political  arena  In  fair- 
ness to  both  sides. 

But  now  some  Congressmen  want  to  make 
an  exception  to  this  rule  by  releasing  a 
USIA  film  about  the  late  President  Kennedy, 
subtitled  "Years  of  Lightning.  Day  of 
Drums,"  for  commercial  showing  In  U.S. 
theaters.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee,  on  a  party-line  vote,   has  approved 

the  idea. 

Republicans,  in  their  minority  report, 
pointed  out  that  many  Kennedy  policies  still 
are  under  debate  and  charged  that  showing 
the  film  could  "inject  a  large  emotional  con- 
tent into  the  consideration  of  basic  public 
policies  that  should  be  Judged  only  on  their 
merits." 

The  Republicans  have  a  valid  point.  Not 
because  the  late  President  Kennedy's  nsune 
should  be  kept  out  of  political  debates — ^but 
because  the  USIA  film  was  made  at  public 
expense  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  stirring 
sympathy  for  the  martyred  President  and  his 
policies  overseas. 

The  fact  that  It  Is  excellent  makes  no  dif- 
ference. The  USIA  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
doing  its  Job  so  well  that  "Years  of  Light- 
ning" Is  drawing  huge  crowds  in  foreign 
theaters.  That  does  not  alter  the  main  point 
at  issue,  however. 

Congress  should  reject  the  request.  One 
exception  wovUd  set  the  stage  for  others, 
until  eventually  USIA  propaganda  products 
might  be  used  domeeticaUy  whenever  the 
majority  party  thought  it  wou-d  produce 
votes  for  them. 


USIA's  Kennedy  Film 


Why  Wc  Need  a  National  Humanities 
Fonndation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OP    NEW    JEESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  iiave  made  my  views  known  on  the 
matter  of  releasing  the  USIA  film  about 
the  late  President  Kennedy,  "Years  of 
Liahtning,  Day  of  Drums."     I  am  asking 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4, 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
member  of  the  academic  community 
deserves  higher  praise  for  building  sup- 
p>ort  among  professional  practitioners  of 
the  arts  and  humanities  for  a  national 
foundation  to  promote  them  than  does 
Dr.  Barnaby  Keeney,  the  distinguished 
president  of  Brown  University.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  the  Hu- 
manities whose  report  stirred  my  own  in- 
terest in  this  field.  Dr.  Keeney  has 
written  a  most  persuasive  article,  "Why 
We  Need  a  Humanities  Foundation,"  in 
the  March  20  issue  of  Saturday  Review. 
I  conmend  it  to  the  attention  of  Members 
of  this  House : 


Why  We  Need  a  National  HuMANrms 
Foundation 

(By  Barnaby  C.  Keeney.  president  of  Brown 
University,  and  ciialrman  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Humanities) 
"The   humanities   are  tlie  study  of  that 
wliich  is  most  human.  •   •   •  They  not  only 
record  our  lives;  our  lives  are  the  very  sub- 
stance they  are  made  of.     Their  subject  is 
every  man.    We  propose,  therefore,  a  program 
for  all  people,  a  program  to  meet  a  need  no 
less  serious  than  that  for  national  defense. 
We  speak,  in  truth,  for  what  Is   being  de- 
fended— our  beliefs,  bur  ideals,  otir  iiigheet 
achievements." 

With  these  words  we  opened  the  report 
ol  the  Commission  on  the  Humanities,  the 
first  detailed  proposal  to  establish  a  National 
Foundation  for  the  Humanities.  The  report 
calls  for  a  foundation  to  provide  the  kind 
of  support  for  the  humanities  and  the  arts 
that  the  National  Science  Foundation  has 
given  the  sciences  and  mathematics.  It  Is 
the  product  of  2  years  of  the  commission's 
work. 

The  commission — established  by  the  Amer- 
ican Council  of  Learned  Societies,  the  Coun- 
cil Of  Graduate  Schools  in  the  United  States. 

and  the  United  Chapters  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa — met  frequently  during  1963  and  1964. 
Its  members  are  bumanists,  BclentlstB,  edu- 
cators and  educational  administrators,  and 
business  and  professional  men. 

We  very  quickly  sigreed  upon  the  principal 
recommendations  and  tlius  had  ample  time 
to  discuss  the  UUteracy  and  foUy  of  the  sev- 
eral successive  members  who  attempted  to 
draft  the  report.    We  defined  the  humani- 
ties  as   the   study  of   languages,   Iit«tkture. 
history,  and  philosophy,   the  history,  criti- 
cism, and  theory  oS  art  and  music;  and  the 
history  and  comparison  of  religion  and  law. 
We  placed  the  creative  and  performing  arts 
within  the  scope  of  the  foundation  on  the 
grounds   that  they   are  the   very  substance 
of  the  humanities  and  embrace  a  major  part 
of  the  Imaginative  and  creative  activities  of 
mankind.    We  proposed  that  a  national  foun- 
dation,  supported    largely   but   not   entirely 
by  Federal  appropriations,  be  establlsbed  to 
promote  the  development  of  these  activities, 
but  by  no  means  to  control  them.    We  pro- 
pped that  the  foundation  be  authorised  to 
support  humane  studies  and  artLstlc  activi- 
ties through  the  whole  of  our  national  life — 
In  the  schools,  in  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, in  the  libraries,  miiseums,  art  galleries, 
and  in  the  theater  and  the  concert  hall.    In 
short,  we  envisaged  tbe  foundation,  not  en- 
tirely or  even  primarily  as  an  academic  en- 
terprise, but  rather  as  one  that  would  at- 
tempt to  touch  every  facet  of  American  life. 
We  proposed  that  the  foundation  be  em- 
powered to  help  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions develop  tlieir  programs  and  to  help  In- 
dividuals  develop  their   scholarly   and   cre- 
ative  competence,  and  to  provide  facilities 
where  each  might  function.     So  much  for 
the  proposals. 

The  proposals  were  received  with  un- 
bounded enthusiasm  in  some  quarters,  lim- 
ited approval  In  others,  and  sUence  in  some. 
As  expected,  most  humanists  favored  the 
proposals,  although  some  felt  that  It  was 
more  in  their  Interest  and  In  the  interest  of 
scholarship  to  remain  aloof  from  Federal 
support.  It  was  not  stuprlslng  that  scient- 
ists endorsed  the  prop>oeals  (particularly 
through  an  editorial  in  the  influential  pub- 
lication Science)  for  perceptive  scientists 
have  long  realized  that  their  work  Is  best 
carried  on  In  a  humane  environment.  In 
December  1964,  the  directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence endorsed  a  program  of  Federal  support 
for  the  humanities. 

Two  Important  questions  recur  in  the 
discussion:    the  first.  Should  Federal  funds 
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be  iised  for  the  humanities  and  arts?  and 
the  second.  Should  an  Independent  founda- 
tion be  established  or  should  a  program  be 
carried  on  through  exlsUng  governmental 
agencies?  I  propose  to  concentrate  on  these 
two  fundamental  questions. 

Should  Federal  funds  be  used  for  the  hu- 
manities and  arts?     This  Is,  of  course,  the 
question  that  must  be  answered  first.    The 
arguments  that  Federal  funds  should  not  be 
■o  xosed  are  based  on  grounds  that  run  from 
principle  through  economics  to  tactics  and 
expediency.    The  basic  fear  Is  that  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  In  these  seit^ltlve  areas  wUl 
lead  to  control  of  thought  In  science  and 
technology.      There    are    good    grounds    for 
such    a   fear.     The   painting   and   sculpture 
aproved  by  the  Soviet  Union  do  not  Inspire 
the  same  admiration  as  Soviet  achievements 
In  physics  and  In  space.    On  the  other  hand, 
however,  art  subsidized  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  In  our  Umes  occupied  a  more 
Important     place    than    science    subsidized 
from    the   same    source.      One    may   suspect 
that  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  govern- 
ment doing  the  subsidizing  will  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  degree  and  the  effect 
of  control.     I  myself  feel  that  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  this  country  ever  takes 
control  of  the  hvunanltles,  the  arts,  and  the 
social  studies — or  the  sciences  themselves — 
It  will  not  be  primarily  because  the  Govern- 
ment has  spent  money  on  them;  It  will  be 
because  the  people  of  the  United  States  tell 
their   representatives    that    they   wish    con- 
trol to  be  exercised.    If  the  people  make  that 
decision,  there  will  be  control  whether  funds 
are  expended  or  not.    I  do  not  believe  they 
will  wish  to  reach  such  a  decision. 

It  Is  sometimes  asserted  that  funds  should 
not  be  expended  on  the  humanities  because 
we  have  problems  of  higher  priority  and  lim- 
ited funds.  The  amount  that  could  pru- 
dently be  expended  In  a  decade  would  not 
exceed  the  junount  necessary  to  get  a  man 
on  the  moon  a  year  earlier  than  we  otherwise 
might. 

The  LoB  Angeles  Times  approves  the  hu- 
manities, but  questions  the  needs  of  addi- 
tional expenditures  for  them  on  the  groimds 
that   an    appropriate    number    of    students 
study    them.     This    conclusion    may    have 
been  based  upon  statistics  published  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  on  earned  degrees 
conferred.     In    1962-63    some   88,000   bache- 
lor's degrees  were  conferred  In  the  arts  and 
hvimanitles.  Including  arts  education,  where- 
as 140.000  odd  were  conferred  In  the  social 
sciences,     mathematics,     engineering,      the 
physical    sciences,    and    the    biological    and 
health  sciences.     This  would  seem  to  be  an 
appropriate   distribution.     However,  It  is  a 
splendid  Illustration  of  the  danger  in  read- 
ing only  the  first  column  of  the  statistics. 
Over  in   the  fourth  colvunn  one  finds  that 
only  some  1.800  doctorates  were  conferred  In 
the  humanities,  while  about  7.000  were  con- 
ferred In  the  other  fields,  a  most  Inappro- 
priate distribution  of  an  Inadequate  total. 
One  must  conclude  from  these  data,  that  the 
undergraduates  studying   the   humanities  a 
decade   from   now   will   be   less  well   taught 
than  students  In  the  other  fields,  and  that 
the   numbers   of  their   teachers   will   exceed 
their  training. 

An  argument  of  expediency  is  that  Federal 
expenditures  In  the  humanities  will  discour- 
age private,  and  particularly  foundation, 
giving.  The  record,  however,  shows  that 
private  foundations  have  expended  more 
money  and  a  greater  percentage  of  their 
funds  on  the  sciences  and  engineering  since 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  than  before.  Anyone  who  has 
raised  money  knows  that  money  goes  where 
money  is,  and  he  Is  likely  to  suspect  that 
abundance  of  funds,  from  whatever  sovirce, 
win  Increase  rather  than  decrease  the  flow  of 
additional  funds. 

One  of  the  tactical  arguments  Is  based 
upon  the  fear  that  a  new  foundaUon  will 


make  bltmder*  In  Its  Initial  gifts,  will  be- 
come the  target  of  congrestlonal  criticism 
aad  the  laughingstock  of  the  public,  will 
quickly  disappear  and  set  back  rather  than 
advance  the  cause  of  the  humanities  and 
arts.  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
sort  of  board  and  director  proposed  for  the 
Foundation  would  make  any  more  stupid 
mistakes  than  any  other  board  and  director, 
and  I  suspect  that  they  would  be  able  to  de- 
fend themselves  and  their  decisions. 

Finally,  some  mature  humanists  have  ar- 
gued that  funds  are  not  necessary  at  all. 
that  they  themselves  starved  in  their  youth 
and  It  was  good  for  them,  and  that  their  In- 
tellectual offspring  should  starve  as  well. 
Poverty  Is  a  virtue  greatly  overrated  by  those 
who  no  longer  practice  It. 

The  arguments  for  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  support  the  humanities  range  likewise 
from  principle  to  expedience,  and  even  to 
nonsense.  I  shall  start  with  the  last.  Some 
humanists  are  likely  to  say  in  private  and  In 
public:  "I  am  a  humanist.  I  like  doing  my 
research.  I  am  as  important  as  the  scientist. 
Do  not  ask  me  what  my  research  is  good  for, 
because  any  consideration  of  utility  would 
destroy  its  purity.  Just  give  me  some 
money."  The  more  often  tihis  argument  is 
asserted,  the  less  likely  is  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Humanities  Foundation,  be- 
cause our  Congress  has  no  right  to  spend  Fed- 
eral funds  for  anything  that  does  not  offer 
some  promise  of  advancing  the  national  In- 
terest. 

Then  it  is  argrued  that  the  development  of 
technology  and  automation  and  a  greatly  in- 
creased national  product  wUl  reduce  the  labor 
force,  and  the  working  day  of  those  who  re- 
main In  it.  to  the  point  where  the  use  of 
leisure  will  become  an  Increasingly  serioiis 
problem.     Therefore,  we  must  educate  our- 
selves and  our  children  to  uae  leisure  properly 
and  profitably,  particularly  through  the  im- 
provement of  our  minds,  and  we  must  pro- 
vide greater  opportunities  for  study  of  the 
himianities  and  artistic  appreciation.    This  Is 
an  Important  arpument.  but  perhaps  a  sec- 
ond-rate one.     The  real  problem  is  not  the 
utilization  of  leisure,  important  as  that  may 
be,  but  rather  the  development  of  an  ethic 
and  an  outlook  appropriate  to  new  circum- 
stances.    We   have   now  aa  ethic  In  which 
work   Is  equated   with  virtue.     Before   long 
we  shall  have  to  develop  one  In  which  not 
to   work   very   long  for   a   living   and   to   be 
content  In  leisure  Is  as  virtuous  as   labor 
Itself.     This  will   require  hard   thinking  by 
some    well-trained    phlloeophers    who    have 
competence    outside    the    area    of    symbolic 
logic.     We  are  going  to  need  those  philoso- 
phers very  badly.    The  use  of  the  freed'  time 
Is  more  Important  than  Its  existence.     We 
can  employ  it  trivially  or  ccwistructively.    De- 
spite   the    Interesting   work    of    intellectual 
primitives,  most  enduring  literature  and  art 
are  the  product  of  Individuals  who  possess 
a  body  of  humane  knowledge  about  which  to 
think,  write,  or  paint,  and  most  social  ad- 
vance is  accomplished  by  persons  who  know 
the  society  and  its  background. 

Then  It  is  argued  that  history  will  Judge 
us  by  our  culture  rather  than  by  our  mate- 
rial accomplishments;  therefore,  we  must 
polish  up  our  image  for  the  greater  edifica- 
tion of  future  generationa  and  also  for  the 
admiration  of  the  underdeveloped  nations 
that  are  alleged  to  have  great  respect  for  cul- 
ture and  none  at  all  for  bathtubs.  It  is 
probably  a  sound  rule  to  believe  that  one's 
Image  will  take  care  of  itself  if  one  does  what 
he  should — provided  always  that  he  has  a 
good  public  relations  man.  This  argument, 
therefore,  is  at  beet  peripheral.  Let  us  in- 
stead concentrate  on  what  we  sho\ild  do. 

The  humanities  and  arts  are  of  central  im- 
portance to  our  society  and  to  ourselves  as 
individuals.  They  at  once  express  and  shape 
our  thoughts.  They  give  us  the  beautiful 
to  see  and  teach  us  what  to  look  for.  The 
development  of  thought  undoubtedly  reflects 


institutions  and  circumstances,  but  these  are 
shaped  by  ideas.  The  two  are.  in  fact,  in- 
separable. Our  relations  to  one  another  as 
individuals  and  to  our  society  are  formed 
and  determined  by  what  we  know  and  think. 
Cnxe  use  of  knowledge  is  inseparable  from  our 
ability  to  express  it  In  words  or  in  shapes. 
Only  through  the  best  ideas  and  the  best 
teaching  can  we  cope  with  the  problems  thf  t 
surround  us  and  the  opportunities  that  lie 
beyond  these  problems.  Our  fulfillment  a-s 
a  nation  depends  upon  the  development  of 
our  minds,  and  our  relations  to  one  another 
and  to  our  society  depend  upon  our  under- 
standing of  one  another  and  of  our  society. 
The  humanities  and  the  arts,  therefore,  are 
at  the  center  of  our  lives  and  are  of  prime 
importance  to  the  nation  and  to  ourselve-- 
Simply  stated,  it  is  In  the  national  Interes: 
that  the  humanities  and  arts  develop  ex- 
ceedingly well. 

Finally,  an  argument  of  expediency:  as 
In  all  matters  relating  to  education  and  oijr 
deveolpment  as  a  nation,  we  must  mov'.- 
rapidly.  We  cannot  postpone  the  solution  of 
central  problems.  We  must,  therefore,  pro- 
duce massive  support  quickly.  The  most 
likely  source  of  massive  support  today  is  the 
Federal  Government. 

Now  the  second  question  Is:  Should  there 
be  an  Independent  foundation  or  should  tl;o 
humanities  and  the  arts  be  supporter! 
ttu-ough  an  existing  agency?  Congressmen 
have  a  natural  disinclination  to  proliferate 
the  already  large  number  of  Independent 
executive  agencies.  It  has  been  proposed, 
therefore,  that  support  of  the  humanities 
be  achieved  through  the  enlargement  of  ttse 
charter  of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
or  by  an  increased  appropriation  to  the  V.a. 
Office  of  Education,  or  through  the  Smiti,- 
sonlan  Institution.  It  has  been  alleged,  ai.d 
with  good  reason,  that  those  agencies  with 
which  a  Cabinet  officer  Is  directly  concerned 
are  more  likely  to  fiourlsh,  year  In  and  ye  ir 
out,  than  those  that  depend  directly  upon 
the  President.  The  past  2  years  have  been 
more  abundant  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  under  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  than  for  the  N.t- 
tlonal  Science  Foundation,  responsible  di- 
rectly to  the  President. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has  done 
a  remarkable  "Job  and  has  plenty  to  do.    Is 
board  and  its  staff  are  oriented  toward  sci- 
ence, although  many  of  them  have  a  humane 
outlook  as    broad   as  most   humanists   and 
broader  than   some.     The  Commission  be- 
lieved  that   it  would  distract  the  Natloiuil 
Science  Foundation  from  its  primary  aims  to 
have  Its  task  enlarged  and  diversified,  and 
that  Its  work   might  thereby  be  hampered. 
It  Is  quite  true,  however,  that  the  sciences 
and  humanities  can  be,  and  for  many  ye:.rs 
have  been,  developed  together  In  our  univer- 
sities.    As  for  the  Office  of  Education,  it  lius 
long  been  associated  with  secondary  and  p.'i- 
mary   education,    but    In   recent   years,   par- 
ticularly since  the  passage  of  the  Nation-1 
Defense  Education  Act,  it  has  concerned  it- 
self increasingly  with  higher  education  and 
has  served  it  very  well.    It  now  has  power  a:i  J 
funds  to  conduct  limited  activity  in  the  hu- 
manities, and  should  be  encouraged  to  do  ,-:^ 
Were  tlie  Commissioner  of  Education  a  Cabi- 
net officer  instead  of  a  second-echelon  ofli'    r 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  n'.ci 
Welfare,  there  would  be  greater  validity    n 
the  argument  that  no  foundation  Is  needt  d. 
and  that  all  that  is  necessary  can  be  do:.e 
by   the    Office   of   Education.      (In    Janu  :y 
1965,  bills  were  introduced  into  the  Sen;    e 
by  Senator  Ribicoft  and  into  the  House     y 
Representative  Pogartt   to  raise  the  Ccn- 
mlssioner   of    Education    to   Cabinet  rank  i 
Moreover,  the  Office  of  Education  Is  Intended 
to  be  concerned  exclusively  with  educatii  n. 
We  envisage  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation as  having  a  much  broader  charter  iu 
activities  extending  Into  other  facets  of  pub- 
lic and  private  life.    Therefore,  the  Commis- 
sion   on   the    Humanities   believed   that    it 
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would  be  best  to  advocate  a  separate  foun- 
dation. 

How  shall  one  proceed  from  this  time 
on?  When  the  Commission  wrote  Its  report. 
It  seemed  unlikely  that  any  powerful  member 
of  the  executive  branch  woidd  advocate  the 
est.ibUshment  at  a  Foundation  foe  the 
Humanities  in  an  election  year.  However, 
President  Johnson  In  an  address  at  Brown 
Ur-iverslty  on  September  28,  1964,  said:  "The 
T.ilues  of  our  free  and  compassionate  society 
are  as  vital  to  our  national  success  as  the 
skills  of  our  technical  and  scientific  age. 
And  I  look  with  the  greatest  of  favor  upon 
the  proposal  by  President  Keeney's  Ccanmis- 
sioa  for  a  National  Foundation  for  the 
Humanities."  It  did  not  seem  probable  that 
legislators  seeking  reelection  wotUd  feel  it 
timely  to  make  a  very  strong  case,  but  Bep- 
res<.-ntative  Moorhead,  of  Pennsylvania,  in- 
troduced legislation  to  establish  a  Hrmian- 
itles  Foundation  and  the  proposal  of  Sena- 
tor Peix.  of  Rhode  Island,  to  establish  eui  Arte 
Commission  and  Foundation  was  enacted. 
but  Inadequately  funded. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  there  was  an  Im- 
mediate growth  of  support.  Sixty-three  Rep- 
resentatives introduced  a  revised  VCTsion  at 
Representative  Moobhead's  bill.  Senator 
Gri  ENiKG,  of  Alaska,  an  behalf  of  himself 
and  29  other  Senator*,  introduced  substan- 
tially the  same  bill  into  the  Senate.  On  be- 
half of  himself  and  nine  other  Senators, 
Senator  Pell  introduced  a  considerably  ex- 
panded proposal,  giving  more  prominence  to 
the  arts,  and  establishing  two  divisions,  one 
for  the  humanities  and  one  for  the  arts.  The 
san  e  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  by 
Representative  Fogaett,  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
others.  By  January  13,  83  Congressmen  had 
Int.'-oduced  or  endorsed  one  bill  or  the  other 
and  35  Senators  had  endorsed  one  or  both. 
Ea/ch  bill  has  great  merit.  Representative 
Mo oRHEAD's  is  simpler;  Senator  Pell's  is  mc»-e 
coi'.prehenslve. 

Considerable  public  support  has  been  mar- 
sh, led,  and  more  is  being  sought.  The  Asso- 
ciri^ion  of  American  Universities  has  endorsed 
The  establishment  of  a  foxindation  for  the 
hunuinlties,  as  have  other  educational  asso- 
ciations. Numerous  learned  societies  "have 
(Jo:.e  the  same.  On  December  16  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois  voted 
"to  support  the  action  of  the  Association  of 
.^n  -rican  Unlversltiee  endorsing  the  idea" 
of  the  fotindatlon.  Members  of  Phi  Beta 
Ka;)pa,  Including  many  Members  of  Con- 
gret^s,  have  been  active.  Advocates  of  the 
legLilation  are  seeking  the  supp<H-t  of  the 
sluinni  of  colleges  and  unlversltiee.  and  of 
the  even  more  numerous  alumni  of  schools. 
Te,. oilers  in  schools  and  colleges  are  work- 
Ine  together  to  develop  a  climate  of  opinion 
'a-,orable  to  support  of  the  humanities  axid 
the  arts. 

.'Vs  the  developments  occur,  it  Is  essential 
that  hvunanlsts  and  artists  and  amateurs 
beheve  and  act  as  if  we  believed  that  what 
we  study,  write,  create,  and  advocate  is  rele- 
var.t  to  our  whole  society.  We  shall  not  go 
far  unless  we  do,  and,  we  shall  be  mlsrepre- 
Benting  what  we  do  tuiless  we  realize  and 
prc'  laim  that  the  humanities  and  the  arts 
arc-  as  imp>ortant  as  men's  minds  and  souls, 
: :...  must  be  nourished  as  tliey  are. 


Rey.  James  Reeb 
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Tuesday.  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  In 
America  could  fail  to  be  moved   and 


shocked   by   the   tragic   death  «rf   Rer. 
James  Reeb.    For  those  of  iis  In  Massa- 

chiisetts  his  passing  came  as  a  double 
blow — not  only  did  It  shame  our  con- 
science that  such  a  thing  could  happen 
in  our  coimtry,  but  It  took  from  us  a 
tremendous  force  for  good  and  hope  lor 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth- 
Prom  the  small  child  who  said,  ""Jim 
was  my  friend,"  to  the  colleagues  who 
praised  Reverend  Reeb  as  a  man  of 
peace,  everyone  has  spoken  well  of  this 
fine  man  of  God. 

On  Sunday,  March  14,  the  Boston 
Globe  published  two  thoughtful  studies 
of  Reverend  Reeb.  One,  by  Brendan 
Malin,  concerns  the  comments  of  those 
with  and  among  whom  he  worked.  The 
other,  by  Gloria  Negri,  tells  us  of  Rev- 
erend Reeb's  preparation  for  the  out- 
standing work  he  did  here  In  Washing- 
ton and  then  in  Boston. 

I  include  both  of  these  articles  In  the 
Congressional  Recced  following  my 
remarks : 

RoxBURY  Remembers  Martyred  Cleric:  'Jim 
Was  My  Friend.'  Says  Boy  of  8 
(By  Brendan  Malln) 
The  boy's  eyes  were  a  cloud  of  grief  as  he 
asked : 

■Think  Jim  will  be  all  right?" 
You  couldn't  answer  the  question  then  be- 
cause the  news  said  that  Rev.  James  J. 
Reeb — "Jim"  to  this  Roxbury  Negro  young- 
ster of  8 — was  on  the  fringe  of  death  in  a 
Birmingham.  Ala.,  hospital. 

And  Billy  Golson,  one  of  a  family  of  eight, 
crowded  into  a  beat-up  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
apartment,  wanted  desperately  to  know  just 
what  was  going  on  in  that  hospital. 

Because,  as  Billy  put  It  in  a  wisper,  "Jim 
was  my  friend"  as  the  Universallst-Unitarlan 
minister  has  been  to  scores  of  low-income 
families  in  the  same  district. 

"He  used  to  come  to  our  home  often,"  said 
Billy  Golson  "to  talk  to  my  father  and 
mother  about  the  house  and  things.  And 
he  was  real  funny,  Jim  took  our  photo- 
graphs— and  he  had  a  wire  recorder.  He'd 
play  It  for  us,    Jim  was  great,  great." 

Mrs.  Walter  Golson's  children  range  La 
age  from  2  to  13  and  "since  this  thing  ha]>- 
pened  in  Alabama,"  she  can't  get  them  to  bed 
nights. 

"They  Just  sit  there  watching  the  TV — and 
listening." 

"He  was  such  a  kind  man."  says  Mrs.  Gol- 
son, "always  trying  to  help  with  better  hous- 
ing and  asking  how  the  kids  were  making 
out.    He  was  our  friend  all  right." 

As  director  of  the  low-income  housing 
project  sponsored  by  the  American  IPrlends 
Service  Committee  in  Metrop>olltan  Boston. 
Reverend  Reeb  was  a  welcome  visitor  In  the 
dreary  beehive  of  congested  apartments 
where  hundreds  of  Negro  families  try  to  reach 
maturiiy. 

Tirelessly  he  led  the  crusade  for  communi- 
ty action  to  Improve  living  conditions. 

In  his  Blue  Hill  Avenue  office  of  the  serv- 
ice conunittee  he  had  assembled  a  seemingly 
endle.'^s  list  of  families  who  needed  rescue 
from  the  depression  of  dilapidated  surround- 
ings. He  was  crusader  and  comrade  at  the 
same  time. 

Bob  Gustafson,  community  fieldworker 
with  the  service,»commlttee,  .inalyzed  him 
this  way : 

"Above  all.  Jim  Reeb  wanted  to  give  the 
people  confidence  In  themselves.  He  was 
warmhearted  and  frank  and  he  sought  to 
imbue  the  spirit  of  determination." 

A£ter  a  disastrous  Are  evicted  25  families 
from  Hammond  Street,  Roxbury.  last  De- 
cember. Reverend  Reeb  worked  around  the 
clock  for  their  resettlement. 

"And  it  did  not  end  there,"  says  Bob  Gus- 
tafson.   "He  followd  through  to  insure  that 


t2ie  uprooted  fazulUes  were  properly  eared 
for.  Time  after  time,  he  would  call  at  their 
new  homes,  noting  com.plalnts  and  working 
tlreleesly  to  put  them  ri^t." 

One  of  the  families  so  relocated,  the  Clay- 
tons with  six  children,  moved  Into  a  nice 
ax>artment  in  Annunciation  Road.  Dorches- 
ter, last  January.  "His  work  helped  us  to 
come  here,"  said  Mrs.  Clayton. 

The  Zollarcoffers,  of  Lome  Street,  have 
eight  children  and  soon  after  they  moved  in 
last  December,  Reverend  Reeb  checked  on 
their  problems. 

"Only  today  did  I  realize  that  this  kind 
man  was  the  victim  of  the  Alabama  attack." 
said  Mrs.  Edna  2k>llarcoffer. 

"He  was  with  us  about  a  month  ago  and 
I  was  telling  him  about  the  lmprov«nents 
which  we  had  carried  out  In  our  apartment. 
He  was  so  happy  about  it.  But  at  Christmas 
time  the  heat  wasnt  coming  through  and 
there  was  a  short  in  the  electricity^  it  looked 
like  no  Christmas  tree.  He  worked  on  all 
these  complaints  few  us.  We  loved  to  see  him 
oocnlng  into  the  house  because  he  was  the 
kindest  man  I  have  ever  met," 

Rev.  Jack  Mendelsohn,  minister  of  Arling- 
ton Street  Unltarlan-Unlversalist  Church, 
has  been  a  close  friend  of  Reverend  Reeb 
since  he  became  associate  minister  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

"He  left  Washington,"  said  Reverend 
Mendelsohn,  "because  Boston  provided  a  full- 
time  opportunity  to  engage  in  the  type  of 
community  work  dear  to  his  heart. 

"And  he  brought  a  new  sense  of  hope  to 
the  Roxbury  area,"  he  added.  "He  en- 
couraged downtrodden  pe<^le  to  think  more 
hopefully,  to  realize  that  they  could  do  a 
good  deal  about  their  own  problems,  once 
they  were  shovm  the  way." 

"His  primary  Interest  was  in  hotislng,  edu- 
cation, and  recreational  facilities.  He  was 
an  exceptionally  able  promoter  of  the  com- 
munity spirit,  and  he  succeeded  in  coordi- 
nating the  work  ot  many  organizatlcHis — 
religious  and  nonrellgious — to  this  end." 

Reverend  Reeb.  his  wife  and  family  of  four 
children,  were  members  of  the  Arlington 
Street  Church  congregation. 

"All  fotur  children  attended  Sunday  school 
here,"  said  Reverend  Mendelsohn,  "and  were 
extremely  bright  and  warmhearted,  like  their 
father." 

George  Ray,  assistant  executive  secretary, 
ot  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
told  the  Globe  that  the  organization  was 
set  up  by  the  Society  of  Friends  (Qtiakers) 
and  provided  scope  for  members  of  all  reli- 
gions to  engage  in  community  work. 

"It  was  through  this  c»-ganizatlon,"  said 
Ray,  "that  Reverend  Reeb  came  to  Boston. 
His  work  on  low-Income  hovising  only  began 
here  in  October  but  he  had  already  many 
achievements  to  his  credit.  He  moved  among 
the  people  and  no  trouble  was  too  great  for 
him  In  searching  out  and  solving  their 
problems." 

In  the  committee's  Blue  Hill  avenue  office 
over  the  weekend,  Reverend  Reeb's  desk  was 
vacant. 

By  Its  side,  a  prayer  reads: 
"Grant  us  peace  fearlessly  to  contend 
against  evil  and  to  make  no  peace  with  op- 
pression and,  that  we  may  reverently  use  our 
freedom,  help  us  to  employ  It  in  the  main- 
tenance of  Justice  among  men  &nd  nations." 
Occasionally,  a  staff  member  would  call 
Selma  to  ask  about  Rev.  Jim  Reeb.  The 
answer  Tliursday  evening  was  tragedy. 

Rev.    James    Ret3    CoMMrrrED    to    Others 

Early:   From   Right  Side  of  Tracks,  Hk 

Saw  Other  Stoe 

(By  Gloria  Negri) 

For  Rev.  James  J.  Reeb,  the  road  to  Selma, 
Ala.,  began  years  ago  on  the  "wrong  side" 
of  the  tracks  in  Ca&per,  Wyo. 

He  was  only  a  junior  at  Natrona  County 
Memorial  High  School. at  the  time,  but  the 
stirrings  that  were  to  make  him  a  martyr 
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in  the  cause  of  brotherhood  already  had  be- 
gun. 

"I  had  Just  taken  my  first  pulpit  at  Our 
Savior's  Lutheran  Church,  and  Jim  came  to 
me  about  helping  out  at  the  local  boys' 
club,"  Rev.  Orlfflth  Williams,  now  pastor  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Master  outside 
Minneapolis,  recalled. 

That  was  in  1944  when  Jim  Reeb.  the  only 
child  of  Harry  and  S£ae  Reeb  was  living  on 
"the  right  side"  of  the  tracks  In  Casper. 

The  Reebs  were  not  wealthy,  but  lived 
comfortably  on  the  elder  Reeb's  salary  as 
manager  of  the  Western  Oil  Tool  Co.  in  Cas- 
per, where  Harry  and  Mae  Reeb  still  live. 

Reverend  Williams  recalled,  "Jim  was  do- 
ing volunteer  work  at  the  boys'  club  when 
I  arrived  In  Casper.  The  club  was  located 
in  the  poor  north  section  of  town  and  it 
was  for  both  Negro  and  white  grade  school 
kids. 

"Jim  was  a  Presbyterian  at  the  time,  and 
the  only  church  in  the  north  area  was  a 
Presbyterian  one,  but  it  did  not  have  a  full- 
ilme  minister,  or  a  program. 

"Jim  and  I  worked  at  the  club — working 
up  a  sports  and  team  program  and  teaching 
religrion — until  he  graduated  from  high 
school  and  went  away. 

"It  was  because  of  what  Jim  had  started 
that  we  were  able  to  continue  the  program 
after  he  left  and  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  In  the  north  area  has  a  full-time 
minister  now." 

Jim  Reeb  was  born  in  Wichita,  Kans., 
Janxiary  1,  1927.  Later,  tiie  family  moved  to 
Casper.  The  Reebs  still  are  active  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  In  Casper,  and  the  fact 
that  their  son  later  changed  his  creed  from 
Presbjrterian  to  Unitarian  never  has  affected 
their  own  church  work  or  their  relationship 
with  their  son. 

At  Natrona  High,  Jim  was  an  excellent 
student  and  was  selected  lieutenant  colonel 
in  the  school's  military  unit,  which  made 
him  its  commanding  officer.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Natrona  in  1945. 

Sometime  before  he  left  Casper,  Jim  met 
Marie  Helen  Deason,  who  also  attended 
Natrona  and  later  Casper  Junior  College. 
They  were  married  in  August  1950  and  had 
four  children,  John  David,  13;  Karen  Ruth. 
8;  Anne  Elizabeth,  5.  and  Steven  Douglas.  3. 
After  he  graduated  from  high  school,  Jim 
Reeb  spent  2»/4  years  in  the  Army,  serving 
some  time  in  Alaska.  In  the  fall  of  1947,  he 
enrolled  at  St.  Olaf's  College,  a  Lutheran- 
affiliated  college  in  Northfleld,  Minn.,  largely 
on  the  recommendation  of  Reverend  Wil- 
liams, himself  an  alumnus  of  St.  Olaf  s. 

"Jim  Reeb  came   to  us  with  an  enviable 
reputation  and  he  left  In  the  same  fashion," 
recalled   Mark   Almli,   dean   of    men    at    St 
Olaf's. 

A  history  major.  Jim  Reeb  left  St.  Olafs 
cum  laude  and  an  honor  student. 

Dr.  Agnes  R.  Larson,  who  was  head  of 
the  history  department  when  Jim  was  at  St. 
Olaf's,  recalled  him  as  "a  good  serious  stu- 
dent, a  very  fine  boy,  and  very  quiet.  He  was 
recognized  as  a  serious-minded  student  and 
was  no  troublemaker. 

"When  Jim  expressed  an  opinion,  it  was 
worth  hearing.  His  opinion  carried  weight 
among  his  fellow  students,"  Dr.  Larson  said. 
He  graduated  from  St.  Olaf's  in  midyear 
1950  and  entered  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  Princeton,  N.J.,  to  prepare  for  the 
ministry.  "I  guess  Jim  had  religion  on  his 
mind  way  back  before  I  met  him  in  1944." 
Reverend  Williams  said. 

At  Princeton,  he  was  A's  and  B's  all  the 
way,  a  good  student. 

James  Andrews,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  theological  school,  who  went  down  for 
the  Selma  march,  himself,  recalled  that  Jim 
Reeb  had  entered  Princeton  "very  highly 
rated  by  his  references  on  such  things  as 


religious  convictions,  Intalligence  and  moti- 
vation to  be  of  service  to  other  people." 

It  was  while  at  Princeton  that  Jim  Reeb 
put  his  feelings  about  people — the  sick  and 
the  underprivileged — to  use. 

Under  a  student  internship,  he  served  as 
Presbyterian  chaplain  at  Philadelphia  and 
continued  that  work  there  after  graduation 
and  during  his  studies  at  Conwell  School  of 
Theology  at  Temple  University  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

While  still  at  Princeton,  Jim  Reeb  was 
acting  chaplain  at  Willow  Grove  Naval  Air 
Station,  outside  Philadelphia. 

A  professor  at  Princeton  recalled  that  Jim 
Reeb  in  his  hospital  chaplaincy,  "never  went 
in  to  a  patient  with  the  attitude.  "Well,  here 
I've  come  to  pray  with  you.'  but  rather  with 
the  approach,  'What  are  your  needs?  Let  us 
see  what  we  can  do  about  them.'  " 

Another  recalled,  "Jim  Reeb  was  more  in- 
terested in  pastoral  work  than  in  preaching. 
Because  of  this,  he  was  more  than  Just  a 
student  to  us." 

Dr.  W.  J.  Beeners.  professor  of  speech  at 
Princeton,  described  Jim  Beeb  as  "a  delight- 
ful student  •  •  •  mild  mannered  the  last 
kind  of  person  who'd  pro\oke  an  attack  of 
which   he   was   the   victim. 

"Jim  was  greatly  concerned  about  people 
and  their  problems.  He  wiis  interested  Ln 
psychology  and  its  contributions  to  the  min- 
istry." Dr.  Beeners  said. 

Both  Dr.  Beeners  and  Princeton's  James 
Andrews  agreed  that  "whatever  Jim  did,  he 
did   only   after  deep,   careful    thought." 

This  applied  to  his  doctrinal  change  in 
1959  from  the  Presbyterian  Church,  into 
which  he  had  been  ordained  in  195.3.  to  the 
Unitarian  Universalist  Church. 

"A  man  doesn't  make  these  kind  of  de- 
cisions lightly,"  Andrews  stiid. 

"Things  that  you  once  viewed  important 
no  longer  seem  important.  In  such  a  severe 
doctrinal  change,  a  man  must  look  at  this 
carefully.  It  is  much  to  Jim  Reeb's  credit 
that  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions." 
While  in  Philadelphia,  Reverend  Reeb  also 
worked  as  youth  director  at  the  West  Branch 
YMCA.  That  was  just  prior  to  going  to 
Washington,  D.C..  as  assistant  at  All  Souls 
(Unitarian)   Church. 

All  Souls  is  also  in  a  heatily  Negro,  though 
integrated,  section. 

Rev.  Duncan  Hewlett,  pastor  of  All  Souls, 
described  his  yotmg  former  assistant  as  "a 
man  singularly  dedicated  to  high  princi- 
ples .  .  .  with  a  high  concern  for  all  people 
from  all  walks  of  life. 

"This  concern  expressed  itself  among  the 
poor  living  near  the  chtu-cii.  most  of  whom 
were  Negro,  Reverend  Reeb  took  part  in 
conununity  activities  with  Howard  (Negro) 
University.  He  had  a  great  feeling  for  the 
needs  erf  others. 

"This  feeling  to  help  doubtlessly  is  what 
motivated  him  to  go  to  6elma.  for  there. 
people  he  could  help  were  suffering.  This 
was  a  man  with  fresh  ideas,  bright  intelli- 
gence, original  and  with  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  modesty,"  Reverend  Hewlett  said. 
Jim  Reeb  came  to  Boston  in  September  of 
1964  to  w^ork  on  low-income  hou.sing  for  the 
Qiiaker-sponsored  American  Friends  Service 
Committee. 

His  work  here  already  is  legendary.  How 
he  went  into  the  slum.s  and  tried  to  get  land- 
lords to  Improve  living  condition.s,  even  in 
small,  minor  ways. 

But.  most  of  all.  he  gave  the  siuni-dwcllers 
hope  and  the  knowledge  they  had  a  Iriend  in 
Jim  Reeb. 

"He  loved  his  work  in  Boston,  He  wiis 
really  in  his  element,"  one  minister  said, 

"Jim  Reeb."  another  said,  "really  practiced 
what  we  ministers  preach.  He  lived  It  every 
day." 


Citizen  Support  for  Foreign  Aid 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIX  t- 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  i;t- 
quently  one  hears  that  our  foreign  as- 
sistance  programs  are  unpopular  and 
that  our  people  are  getting  tired  of  pay- 
ing to  keep  other  nations. 

It  is  often  said  that  no  one  shu  iid 
overestimate  the  level  of  Information 
which  the  public  possesses,  nor  should 
one  ever  underestimate  the  soundne.«s  of 
their  judgment  once  they  know  the  facts, 

U.S.  programs  of  assistance  to  otlier 
nations  embrace  many  kinds  of  aid,  and 
our  aid  policies  are  complex.  Yet  n:ost 
people  today  support  the  basic  cohl  pt 
that  we  need  to  help  other  nation.^. 

This  public  support  is  borne  out  va  a 
recent  Minnesota  poll  conducted  by  ihe 
Minneapolis  Tribune.  I  think  r;mt 
many  of  my  colleagues  could  take  htari 
from  the  results  of  this  poll  and.  lor 
that  reason.  I  am  inserting  it  ii;  the 
Record: 
MiNNESOTANS  DivmED  ON  1966  Foreign  .\!d 

Minnesotans  take  a  divided  view  o.'  how 
much  money  the  United  States  should  tncnd 
on  foreign  aid  during  the  next  fiscal  Vear, 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune's  Minnesotxt  poll 
finds, 

Porty-nine  percent  of  a  statewide  saiii;  ling 
of  voting-age  residents  would  prefer  ;  hat 
Congress  at  least  vote  as  much  money  as 
President  Johnson  requested  for  foreicl  .uci 
($3.38  bUlion) . 

Nearly  as  many  State  residents  (44  per- 
cent) think  there  should  be  a  sub&ui.ual 
pruning  in  the  appropriation  for  foreigr,  as- 
sistance.   Seven  percent  are  noncommittal. 

At  the  same  time,  two  out  of  three  opinion 
givers  believe  the  United  States  has  boiie- 
fited  over  the  long  run  by  having  a  fori-ign 
aid  program. 

The  question  was: 

"Ever  since  World  War  II.  the  Ur.rc-d 
States  has  been  carrying  on  a  foreign  ,'iid 
program,  giving  economic  and  militarv  help 
to  many  countries.  Do  you  think  our  forcipn 
aid  program  has  or  has  not  benefited;  the 
United  States?" 

Tlie  replies: 

[In  iJtriTi'.l] 
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Total 

Men 

Korpien  wl  Iuls 
I  ;ii(pa  States 
H  i.s  ijot 

Iw.iefitcd  thp 

6f. 

27 
4 
3 

"'1 

Oilier  answers 

:i 

No  opinion 

1 

Total 

100 

IIK) 

In  a  comparable  survey  taken  about  :i  ypuT 
ago.  Minnesotans  showed  less  apprecii  fiin 
for  the  foreign  aid  program.  Opinions  -lien 
divided  57  percent  that  it  had  benefiicU  'he 
United  States  and  31  percent  that  it  had  nnt. 

In  the  current  survey,  farm  resident.';  and 
people  in  their  twenties  and  thirties  are 
more  likely  to  think  the  United  States  has 
gained  by  assisting  other  countries  than  .ire 
other  Minnesotans. 


Tiioee  people  who  consider  the  program  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  Nation  break  down  Into 
oQ  percent  who  think  we  have  benefited  a 
^e.a  deal,  20  percent  a  fair  amovuit,  24  per- 
cer.;  not  too  much,  and  2  percent  wltii  no 
cpi  lion.    Total:  66  percent. 

survey  resjwndents  next  were  asked : 

■  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  United 
States  stopped  foreign  aid  altogether;  what 
do  you  think  might  happen  as  a  restUt?" 

The  answers: 

Percent 

Cu!-..:nunism     would    spread,    cotintries 
would    tiu-n   to   Communist  bloc  for 

help 29 

Uni:^  States  wovild  lose  friends,  pres- 

uua  would  suffer 16 

War  would  break  out 10 

People  would  starve  or  suffer 9 

Other  answers *0 

Nothing  wovQd  happen 7 

Dont  know 13 

Total 12* 

Tlie  column  totals  to  more  than  100  per- 
cent because  many  persona  supplied  more 
than  one  answer. 

These  are  Bc«ne  of  the  miscellaneotis  ex- 
planation* given:  the  countries  then  would 
learn  to  stand  on  their  own  feet;  It  would 
mean  chaos  Jot  us;  It  would  upset  the  world 
economy:  we  would  have  a  surpltis  of  food 
and  manufacUu-ed  goods,  and  lose  foreign 
trade;  VS.  prestige  would  rise;  we  could 
help  our  own  country  more;  we  should  be 
selecttve  about  giving  aid;  we  should  not 
stop  the  aid  program,  it  wouldn't  be  right. 

The  final  question  dealt  with  the  decision 
before  Congress  this  year: 

"Congress  provided  $314  bUlion  In  foreign 
aid  this  year  and  Is  considering  a  similar  re- 
quest for  1968.  Wlilch  would  you  prefer, 
tha:  Congress  vote  about  as  much  money  as 
waa  requested,  substantially  more,  or  sub- 
stTntiaUy  less?" 

The  responses: 

[In  percent] 


of  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania. 

This  important  resdutlcm  deserves 
careful  consideration  by  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  freedMn  erf  the  United 
States  and  the  restoration  of  liberty  to 
captive  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  resolution  follows : 


Total       Man     Women 


Pre.'-r  Congress  vote: 

r  jbstantlally  more 

.M>out  as  much  money  at 
requested 

?abstanUally  less 

Olhif-J  answers 

No  opinion ■ 


Total. 


46 

44 


100 


43 

48 

2 

3 


48 

39 
3 
8 


100 


100 


llie  above  opinions  closely  match  thoee  re- 
corded last  year,  even  though  the  1964  survey 
md  not  have  a  question  which  speculated 
about  doing  away  wltii  the  foreign  aid  pro- 

gr.im. 


Deh^oil  Lithnanian  Organizations  Center 
Resolutions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17, 1965 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
a:.t  to  permission  granted  I  insert  into 
tlio  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  resolution 
oi  the  membership  of  the  Detroit  Lithu- 
a:.ian  Organizations  Center,  15756  Le- 
sure.  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  the  714th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Llthu- 
a:-;ian  state  and  the  47th  anniversary 


Whereas  this  year  we  are  making  the 
714th  anniversary  since  the  foiinding  of  the 
Lithuanian  State,  and  the  47th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania;  and 

"Whereas  this  year  also  marks  the  25th 
year  of  Soviet  occupation  and  subjugation  of 
Lithuania  and  oppression  and  exploitation  of 
the  Lithuanians  residing  in  their  homeland; 
and 

"Whereas  during  this  past  quarter  of  a 
century  the  Soviets  have  contlniiously  strived 
to  obtain  recognition  by  the  free  world  for 
their  forcible  annexation  and  colonlallzatlon 
of  Lithuania,  and  her  Baltic  sister  States  of 
Latvia  and  Estonia;  and 

"Whereas  the  liberation  of  former  colonies 
continues  at  a  rapid  pace,  which  the  Soviet 
Union  ardently  'champions'  said  liberations 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America;  that  same 
Soviet  Union  has  denationalized,  russified 
and  exploited  Lithuania  and  her  people;  and 
"Whereas  the  opinion  of  the  free  nations 
and  free  people  of  the  world  Is  to  ellmlnat* 
any  kind  of  colonialism  and  Imperialism: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

•'Resolved,  we,  the  Americans  of  Lithuan- 
ian descent  living  in  the  greater  metropolitan 
area  of  Detroit,  In  the  Stete  of  Michigan, 
gathered  at  Cobo  Hall,  Detroit.  Mich.,  to  com- 
memorate the  47th  anniversary  of  the  Febru- 
ary 16,  1918,  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
Lithuania,  at  a  rally  sponsored  by  the  Detroit 
Lithuanian  Organizations  Center,  hereby 
firmly  resolve  to  reaflarm  our  belief  in  the 
democratic  principles  of  omi  Government  and 
pledge  our  unstinted  support  to  our  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  attain  lasting  peace,  freedom,  and  Justice 
throughout  the  world. 

"We  urge  the  President  to  raise  in  all  high- 
level  conferences  with  the  rulers  of  the  So- 
viet Union  the  Issue  of  the  restoration  of  the 
right  of  self-determination  to  the  peoples  oif 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  and  other 
captive  nations. 

"We  urge  our  Government  to  co\inter  So- 
viet demands  on  Berlin  with  the  plan  for  an 
overall  peace  settlement  based  on  the  right 
of  self-determination  and  designed  to  solve 
all  the  unresolved  consequences  of  the  Second 
World  War  In  Europe. 

"We  urge  the  President  to  Instruct  the 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  to  inscribe 
the  question  of  the  denial  of  self-determlna^ 
tion  to  the  nations  of  east-central  Europe 
on  the  agenda  of  the  United  NaUons.  To 
insist  that  the  United  Nations  declaraUoai 
on  the  granting  of  Independence  to  colonial 
countries  and  peoples  Is  of  universal  scope 
and  validity  and;  accordingly,  oppose  the 
double  standard  gaining  ground  In  the  UJI. 
on  self-determination,  and  to  urge  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  of  24  Nations,  charged  with 
the  implementation  of  the  above  declaration, 
to  extend  Its  concern  and  Investigation  to 
the  peoples  and  coxmtries  subjected  to  Soviet 
colonial  rule. 


pense  of  the  needs  of  the  people  concerned. 
Similarly,  to  take  advantage  of  trade  negotia- 
tions in  order  to  press  for  the  suppreBslon  of 
existing  prohibitive  duties  on  Individual  food. 
medicine  and  clothing  packages  from  the  tree 
world  to  Individuals  in  the  captive  countries. 

"We  further  urge  that  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Ambassador  to 
the  U.N.,  to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
representing  Michigan  In  the  U.S.  Congress, 
to  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  In  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  the  press,  radio,  and 
television  media." 

Unanimously  accepted  and  adopted  at  De- 
troit, Mich.,  this  14th  day  of  February,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord.  AU.  1965. 
RAnpH  J.  Valata, 

Chairman. 

Miss  DANCUOLI  MAJAtJSKAS, 

Secretary. 


LAWS  RELA'nVK  TO  THB  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
dociunent  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  PubUc  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  btireau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  docimaents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reporU  or 
doctunents  not  exceeding  60  pages  {VJB. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shaU  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shaU  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code.  UUe  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS   FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.C  20402.  at 
cost   thereof   as   determined   by  the  PuMlc 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Protnded,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government.      The    Superintendent    of 
Documents   shaU    prescribe   the    terms   and 
conditions  under  which   he  may  authortse 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Dociunents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government   (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


"We  urge  that  our  Government  maintain 
carefully  the  policy  of  nonrecognltion  of  the 
forcible  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States 
into  the  Soviet  Union. 

"We  urge  our  Government  to  be  always 
mindful  in  their  trading  policies,  of  the  fact 
that  the  interests  of  the  welfare  of  the  cap- 
tive pec^les  and  of  the  security  of  the  West 
are  both  adversely  affected  by  the  preferential 
treatment  given  by  the  Communist  regimes 
In  east-central  Europe  to  the  development 
of  heavy  and  armament  industries  at  the  ex- 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congeessionai.  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders wiU  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


Wednesday,  March  17,  1963 


Daily  Digest 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  3083-51 1 3 

Bills  Introduced:  17  bills  were  introduced,  as  follows: 

S.  I547-I563.  Page  5086 

Authority  To  Meet:  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  Committee  on  Government  Operations  was  author- 
ized to  meet  while  Senate  is  in  session  on  Thursday, 

March  l8.  Page  5085 

Confirmations:  The  following  nominations  were  con- 
firmed: Armin  H.  Meyer,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Ambassador 
to  Iran;  Dwight  J.  Porter,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor to  Lebanon;  Andrew  F.  Brimmer,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce;  Mary  Gardi- 
ner Jones,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Com- 
missioner; I  to  a  U.N.  group;  2  Coast  Guard;  and  55 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  page  5 1 1 4 

Nominations:  One  Navy  and  four  Marine  Corps  nom- 
inations were  received.  pages  5113-5114 

Program  for  Thursday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  ad- 
journed at  12:47  p.m.  until  noon  Thursday,  March  18, 
when  no  legislative  business  is  scheduled.  page  5113 

Committee  Meetings 

(^Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 

BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Committee  on  Banl(ing  and  Currency:  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance  continued  its  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  balance  of  payments,  having  as  its  witnesses 
Stephen  S.  Halscy,  American  Express  Co.;  Prof.  Fritz 
Machlup,  Princeton  University;  and  Prof.  Charles 
Kindleberger,  MIT. 
Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

EXPORT  EXPANSION 

Committee  on  Commerce:  Committee  began  hearings 
on  S.  558,  proposed  Export  Expansion  Act  of  1965,  with 
testimony  from  Representative  Adams;  Miner  H.  Baker, 
president  of  the  Port  of  Seattle  Commission,  and  vice 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Seattle;  and 
Frank  X.  Scafuro,  Bank  of  America,  New  York  City. 
Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

D198 


STOCK  DIVESTITURE 

Committee  on  Finance:  Committee  met  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  the  effects  of  Du  Pont-Chrisdana's  divestiture 
of  General  Motors  stock.  Witnesses  heard  were  Shel- 
don S.  Cohen,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice; and  Robert  H.  Knight,  of  New  York  City,  formerly 
General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
Hearings  continue  on  Wednesday,  March  24. 

FOREIGN  AID 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Committee  continued 
its  hearings  on  S.  1367,  fiscal  1966  authorizations  tor 
the  foreign  aid  program,  with  testimony  from  Senator 
Proxmire;  Jerry  Voorhis,  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
USA;  Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Maxwell,  International  Affairs 
Commission,  National  Council  of  Churches;  Lois  Van 
Valkenburgh,  UNICEF;  A.  A.  Bailey,  representing 
J.  Orrin  Shipe,  Credit  Union  National  Association;  Mrs. 
Thomas  Kouzes,  National  Congress  of  Parents  & 
Teachers;  Dr.  N.  R.  Danielian,  International  Economic 
Policy  Association;  W.  B.  Hicks,  Liberty  Lobby;  Mrs. 
Donald  Brown,  National  Council  of  Jewish  Wonun; 
Dr.  Elgin  Groseclose  and  Gen.  Bonner  Fellers,  Citizens 
Foreign  Aid  Committee;  and  John  O.  Teeter,  I  .S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Committee  will  meet  tomorrow  in  executive  session 
to  discuss  procedure  for  consideration  of  this  propo-cd 
legislation. 

BANK  CLOSURES 

Committee  on  Government  Operations:  The  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  continued  its  hear- 
ings to  inquire  into  certain  practices  which  led  to  liie 
closing  of  several  federally  insured  banks  within  the 
past  year,  having  as  its  witnesses  A.  L.  Larsen,  Regional 
Comptroller,  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currei'.cy, 
San  Francisco;  Charles  H.  McEnerny,  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Washington,  D.C;  Brad- 
ford H.  McNutt,  a  general  contractor  of  San  Francisco; 
and  several  officials  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 
Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 


A  Challenge  to  American  Cities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  18,  1965 

Ml-.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Willi  the  tremendous  population  explo- 
sion, as  well  as  the  trend  of  living  in  our 
laise  metropolitan  areas,  many  problems 
have  descended  upon  cm-  cities.  We  can 
no  longer  assume  that  our  cities  will 
grow  and  prosper  naturally;  but  pro- 
grams must  be  proposed,  with  imagina- 
tion and  foresight,  to  plan  the  progress 
of  the  future.  A  step  in  this  direction 
hr;s  recently  been  taken  with  the  Presi- 
dents  proposal  for  an  urban  develop- 
ment program. 

Recently,  the  General  Electric  Forum, 
a  publication  of  the  General  Electric  Co., 
devoted  an  entire  issue — that  for  Janu- 
ary-March 1965 — to  the  challenge  fac- 
ing our  cities.  Because  of  its  interest 
and  timeliness,  I  ask  that  the  article,  on 
pa.:es  25  through  28,  entitled  "The  Self- 
Ronewing  City,"  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cle was  ordered  to  be  iM'inted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The   Self-Rkhewing   City 

(By  J.  Stanford  Smith,  vice  president,  mar- 

Kcting  and  public  relations  services,  Gen- 

t..il  Electric  Co.) 

1  \vis  Mumford  (in  his  book,  'Tlie  City  in 
H.jiory")  says  flatly  that  the  city  is  civiliza- 
ti on  Civilization  began  with  the  rise  of 
ciiu's  in  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates,  the 
Ni'.e.  the  Indus,  and  the  Yellow  Rivers.  For 
TO  centuries — while  the  great  majority  of 
mankind  continued  to  live  and  labor  in  small 
farming  villages  whose  habits  even  now  are 
little  changed  from  Neolithic  times — the 
cities  have  provided  the  propulsive  moral  and 
iuteUectual  energies  that  have  carried  for- 
ward this  irrepressible  human  adventure  we 
c.iii  civilization. 

i;  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  civilization 
w:;.uut  the  great  cities — Sumer,  Babylon, 
Jeru.saiem,  Athens,  Alexandria,  Rome,  Con- 
st.iniinople,  Venice,  Paris,  London,  New  York. 
Ar.ci  yet  it  is  mystifying  to  consider  the  fate 
0;  cities.  Some,  like  Sumer  and  Babylon, 
fl  ■  inshed  for  a  while,  then  disappeared. 
Sfii.f.  like  Alexandria  and  Constantinople, 
h  ;u  gi-eat  moments,  then  stagnated.  And 
S'">!r,e.  most  prominently  Rome,  seem  to  be 
eternal  cities,  repeatedly  energizing  new 
-■     '.'ties  to  replace  those  that  die  out, 

rcre  in  the  United  States,  all  cities  are 
::;v  by  the  standards  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Yi  t  even  here,  in  so  short  a  time,  we  see  the 
ni.-tery  of  cities — some  flourisliing  for  a 
Ai.i'.e.  then  dying  out,  while  others  seem 
.'-;  ible  of  perpetual  self-renewal. 

Chicago  and  San  Francisco — like  London, 
T'  i-yo.  and  ancient  Rome — were  once  prac- 
". ;  Uy  wiped  out  in  disastrous  flxes,  yet  they 
r  •  0  again  like  phoenix  from  the  ashes.  All 
"f  our  cities  and  towns  have  had  to  face 
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swift  and  merciless  change  as  this  continent 
was  civilized.  Some  cities  have  drawn  their 
energy  from  change.  Others  seem  unable  to 
absorb  change.  They  decline,  become  "de- 
pressed areas"  in  the  modern  term,  and  seem 
destined  for  the  scrap  heap  of  history  unless 
they  can  once  more  restore  their  appeal  as 
exciting  places  to  live  and  earn  a  living. 

For  this  is  the  truth  that  every  city  must 
face.  No  amount  of  outside  aid,  from  Gov- 
ernment or  from  private  philanthropy,  can 
make  a  city  vital.  This  must  come  from 
within,  from  its  own  citizens,  frc«n  the  peo- 
ple who  care  enough  for  their  city  to  keep 
it  perpetually  renewed  in  the  face  of  every 
change  and  challenge. 

SELF-RENEWING    CITIES 

No  one  woiUd  claim  to  know  precisely  what 
it  is  that  gives  a  city  this  capacity  for  self- 
renewal,  but  it  appears  that  the  communities 
which  thrive  through  every  change  have  a 
certain  vitality: 

Economic  vitality.  They  are  good  places 
to  earn  a  living  and  run  a  business. 

Cultural  vitality.  They  are  stimulating 
places  to  live  and  stretch  yotu-  capacities. 

Municipal  vitality.  They  have  well-man- 
aged municipal  services  and  modern  facil- 
ities, whether  provided  by  private  or  public 
agencies. 

Civic  leadership.  They  have  citizens  who 
care  about  their  community,  and  take  the 
initiatives — private  and  public — to  keep  the 
city  strong. 

1.    ECONOMIC    VITALITT 

A  city  that  iias  economic  vitality  is  a  good 
place  to  earn  a  living  and  run  a  business. 
Private  enterprise,  In  the  United  States,  not 
only  provides  over  80  percent  of  the  employ- 
ment: it  also  provides  the  economic  base 
which  supports  the  other  institutions  that 
are  vital  to  the  community — government, 
education,  religion,  health  and  welfare,  and 
the  arts. 

The  ghost  towns,  the  depressed  areas  now 
receiving  so  much  attention  in  the  press, 
are  largely  those  in  which  business  can  no 
longer  do  business  at  a  profit.  There  can  be 
many  causes  for  a  depressed  business 
climate — changing  technology,  exhausted 
resources,  short-sighted  management,  re- 
strictive labor  practices,  wastefvU  govern- 
ment, lethargic  civic  leadership,  and  espe- 
cially failure  to  stay  competitive  with  other 
regions  or  other  nations.  When  the  climate 
for  business  goes  sour,  the  whole  region 
suffers  as  its  bvisiness  firms  stagnate,  or  even 
fail. 

This  does  not  mean  that  businessmen 
expect  special  favors  from  the  rest  of  the 
community,  for  business  needs  good  govern- 
ment and  education  and  churches — just  as 
they  need  profitable  income-producing 
businesses.  What  is  needed,  and  what  the 
thriving  cities  have,  is  a  mutual  respect  and 
helpfulness  between  the  different  elements  of 
the  community — each  mindful  of  the  needs 
and  contributions  of  the  others. 

Recently,  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes,  of  Ohio, 
placed  some  advertisements  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  that  make  good  sense  to 
businessmen.  The  ads  say,  "Profit  is  not 
a  dirty  word  in  Ohio."  Profit  is  a  good  ward, 
because  it  is  the  incentive  and  the  rewtird 
for  the  enterprises  that  give  any  region  its 
economic  vitality.  Profit  means  business 
health;  it  means  staying  competitive. 

Today,  every  American  city  is  in  direct 
economic    competition    with   cities    In   Ger- 


many, Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  many 
other  nations.  American  industry  cannot 
flourish  and  provide  such  things  as  Increased 
jobs  in  the  face  of  such  world  competition 
unless  it  has  the  business  climate  that  stim- 
ulates economic  vitality  through  profit  op- 
portunity. 

2.    CULTURAL    VTrALITY 

In  addition  to  economic  vitality,  the  self- 
renewing  city  has  cultural  vitality.  Its  In- 
tellectual and  artistic  communities  are  joy- 
ously alive.  Its  educational  institutions  are 
determined  to  stretch  the  capacities  of  peo- 
ple. Press  and  pulpit  are  both  responsible 
and  independent.  Politics  is  vigorous,  con- 
cerned with  issues  as  well  as  party  machin- 
ery. The  minds  and  sensibilities  of  the 
citizens  are  stirred  with  fresh  experiences. 
In  short,  the  self-renewing  city  is  one  In 
which  the  people  themselves  feel  perpetually 
challenged  to  self -renewal. 

The  greatest  resource  of  any  nation  Is  the 
resourcefulness  of  its  people.  Unleashing 
this  great  resource  is  the  secret  strength  of 
the  free  society.  We  can  do  it  by  helping 
each  person  develop  to  his  fuU  usefulness  in.. 
accord  with  his  personal  Interests,  abilities, 
and  willingness  to  work — regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color.  Education  and  job  opportu- 
nities are  interrelated  at  every  point  in  this 
development  process. 

BUSINESS  AND  EDUCATION 

Today,  on  every  hand,  we  can  see  the  in- 
terests Of  businessmen  in  educational  prog- 
ress. Untold  thousands  of  businessmen 
serve  on  local  school  boards  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  commissioner  of  education 
for  one  of  the  Nation's  most  populous  States 
said  recently  that  businessmen,  more  than 
any  other  group,  are  providing  local  leader- 
ship in  getting  needed  classrooms  and  higher 
levels  of  excellence  In  public  instruction. 

Training  within  Industry  is  also  receiving 
ever-increasing  emphasis.  In  General  Elec- 
tric, for  example,  one  out  of  every  eight 
employees  is — at  any  one  time — taking  some 
company  course.  That  adds  up  to  about 
35,000  employee-students  at  any  given  time. 
This  number  refers  to  formal  course  work 
and  is  in  addition  to  the  normal  learning  on 
the  Job  that  results  in  promotions  for  scores 
of  thousands  of  emploj-ees  each  year. 

Companies  are  also  finding  other  ways  to. 
help  the  community  educational  progress. 
At  many  General  Electric  plants,  managers 
work  with  high  school  guidance  counselors 
to  help  students  become  acquainted  with  the 
jobs  available  in  industry.  This  Is  proving 
particularly  effective  with  students  of  mi- 
nority groups  who  may  not  have  motivation 
for  staying  in  school  because  they  lack  con- 
fidence that  good  Jobs  are  available  to  all 
who  qualify. 

Business  likewise  has  an  interest  and  stake 
in  the  colleges  and  universities.  Corporate 
contributions  to  higher  education  have  risen 
about  16  percent  a  year  compounded  over 
the  past  10  years. 

All  of  us  applaud  this  increased  recogni- 
tion of  the  common  interest  of  the  business 
and  academic  worlds.  Yet,  the  facts  of  life 
which  we  must  all  face  are  that  Industry 
has  no  support  funds  except  those  It  collects 
from  customers  for  products  and  services — 
a  sobering  thought  in  these  days  of  Inter- 
national competition. 

CORPORATE    GIFT    MATCHING 

It  seems  important  that  each  company 
should  develop   its   own   long-range   educa- 
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tlonal  support  program.  At  General  Electric 
we  attempt  to  make  corporate  giving  a  sound 
business  Investment.  Our  program  for  edu- 
cational support  tries  to  satisfy  tlie  following 
criteria: 

Will  It  stimulate  educational  Innovation 
and  Improvements?  Will  It  help  spread  bene- 
fits beyond  the  Immediate  recipients?  Will 
It  act  as  seed  money,  growing  other  types  of 
support? 

Will  it  encourage  higher  levels  of  excel- 
lence in  both  school  and  student?  Will  It 
help  develop  a  better  geographical  balance 
of  educational  resources? 

Guided  by  these  criteria,  we  have  found 
that  corporate  support  can  stimulate  fresh 
aid  from  many  sources.  For  example,  gift- 
matching.  In  which  alumni  contributions 
are  matched  In  whole  or  In  part,  was  started 
by  the  General  Electric  Foundation  10  years 
ago  and  Is  now  done  by  250  corporations  or 
foundations. 

Obviously  a  close  relationship  between  edu- 
cation and  business  is  needed.  If  our  cities 
are  to  have  the  economic  and  cultural  vital- 
ity they  need.  One  of  the  toughest  obstacles 
confronting  many  companies,  according  to 
a  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  report,  is  "a 
general  atmosphere  of  scorn  for  business 
amrng  college  graduates."  Students  fre- 
quently axe  taught  to  believe,  says  the  re- 
porter, that  business  is  Intellectually  tm- 
Btimulatlng,  and  offers  no  opportunity  to  be 
of  service  to  your  fellow  man. 

-Tfiese  things  simply  are  not  true.  But  If 
they  did  represent  a  trend,  the  effects  on  our 
economy,  and  on  the  vitality  of  our  cities, 
could  be  disastrous.  We  must  find  ways  to 
Increase  not  only  the  dialogue,  but  also  the 
mutual  understanding  and  respect  between 
business  and  education. 

3.    MUNICIPAL    VIXALITT 

In  addition  to  economic  and  cultural  vi- 
tality, the  self-renewing  city  has  what  I  call 
municipal  vitality — well-managed  municipal 
services  and  modern  physical  plant  and 
equipment. 

There  Is  nothing  less  attractive  than  a 
nindown  city — rundown  buildings,  rundown 
equipment,  rundown  services,  and  usually 
rundown  people.  The  effect  Is  contagious. 
The  self-renewing  city  keeps  its  physical 
plant  and  equipment  up  to  date. 

Since  most  of  this  equipment  and  many 
of  the  services  are  provided  by  business  en- 
terprises, here  is  a  clear  case  where  civic 
progress  coincides  with  business  opportu- 
nity— provided  the  profit  incentive  Is  allowed 
to  operate. 

For  example,  the  electrical  industry  is 
deeply  involved  In  the  movement  to  improve 
and  renew  America's  cities — electric  power 
supply.  Increased  electrification  in  Indtistry, 
street  and  highway  lighting,  water  supply 
and  sewage  treatment,  equipment  for  schools, 
hospitals  and  commercial  buildings,  all- 
electric  homes  and  apartments,  electric  heat- 
ing and  cooling,  and  rapid  transit  equipment. 
Take  Jvist  one  of  these  urgent  needs:  To 
clean  up  traffic  congestion  and  move  people 
more  swiftly,  efllclently,  and  comfortably  In 
the  large  metropolitan  areas.  This  simply 
cannot  be  done  by  building  more  and  larger 
highways  into,  over,  under,  and  through  the 
cities.  And  it  cannot  be  done  simply  by  in- 
genious traffic  routing  systems. 

The  real  key  Is  a  balanced  transportation 
system.  By  "balanced,"  I  mean  a  combina- 
tion of  autos  on  expressways,  feeder  buses, 
outlying  parking,  and  high -speed  electric 
transit — each  used  to  its  best  advantage  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  others. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  the  city  can  be 
solved  or  alleviated  by  modem  facilities  built 
by  Industry.  And  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems will  come  faster  if  we  can  bring  the 
profit  incentive  to  bear  as  we  have  In  up- 
grading t^e  Nation's  living  standards  and  in- 
dustrial equipment. 


IKCENTIVE    TO    INNOVATE 

There  is  a  problem  here  for  which  I  do 
not  know  the  solution.  Over  the  years,  pub- 
lic policy  has  developed  the  sealed-bid  ap- 
proach for  the  purchase  of  municipal  equip- 
ment. The  public  official  puts  out  specifi- 
cations and  the  private  oontractors  submit 
sealed  bids.  The  businees  almost  always 
goes  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

Such  a  purchasing  approach  gives  private 
enterprise  little  opportunity  to  invest  in  de- 
veloping the  "engiJieered  Eystems"  required 
by  the  scope  of  the  problems  facing  the  city 
today,  because  the  businessman  will  rarely 
get  paid  for  his  effort.  The  sealed-bid  ap- 
proach, unfortunately,  favors  the  minimum 
product  that  barely  meets  the  specifications, 
regardless  of  application  or  service  brickup. 

Let  me  cite  a  typical  example.  A  manu- 
facturer (not  General  Electric)  decided  that 
the  cost  of  educational  lacilities  could  be 
reduced  by  the  module  approach.  So  he  de- 
veloped a  system  of  Ingeniously  engineered 
classrooms  with  standardized  equipment  to 
get  maximum  value  for  minimum  cost. 
These  module  classrooms  could  be  combined 
to  produce  a  school  of  any  size.  Then  he 
persuaded  a  State  educational  system  to  try 
out  the  idea. 

But  did  the  business  go  to  the  company 
that  developed  the  concept  and  Invested  in 
the  engineering  and  demonstration  equip- 
ment? No;  the  purchaser  bought  all  equip- 
ment piecemeal  by  means  of  sealed  bids. 
The  business  went  to  companies  that  had 
not  invested  a  nickel  in  developing  the  new 
approach.  That  manufacturer  Is  forced  to 
think  twice  before  he  will  again  invest 
money  in  such  a  venture.  There  is  simply 
no  incentive  and  no  reward  for  creative  In- 
novation vmder  such  a  purchasing  approach. 
The  major  losers  in  such  a  case  are  the  cit- 
izens of  our  communities.  I  don't  know 
the  answer  to  this  problem.  But  surely  cities 
that  retain  their  municipal  vitality  must 
adopt  the  best  solutions  to  problems  with- 
out penalizing  the  innovator. 

4.    CIVIC   LEADIESHIP 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  characteris- 
tic of  the  self-renewing  city  is  civic  leader- 
ship. In  the  cities  that  thrive,  you  will  al- 
ways find  a  body  of  citizenE  who  care,  citizens 
who  are  willing  to  devote  some  part  of  their 
time  and  energy  to  the  needs  of  their  city. 
The  genius  of  the  American  system  is  that 
there  are  millions  of  free  and  voluntary  cen- 
ters of  initiative. 

In  the  United  States,  there  are  nearly  5 
million  private  and  competing  business 
firms,  each  a  lively  center  of  initiative,  with 
their  results  subject  to  the  discipline  of  prof- 
It  and  loss.  There  are  churches,  private 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  plus  the 
PTA's  and  alumni  associations  that  keep  the 
educational  pot  boiling.  There  are  trade, 
professional  and  fraternal  associations,  labor 
associations,  chambers  of  commerce,  service 
clubs,  conservation  leagues,  and  associations 
to  advance  civil  rights,  veterans'  rights,  med- 
ical care,  and  a  thousand  other  issues. 
There  are  philanthropic  foundations,  chari- 
table agencies,  youth  groups,  old-age  groups, 
middle-age  groups,  barbershop  singing 
groups,  chamber  music  groups,  and  groups 
dedicated   to  the  development   of  groups. 

We  Joke  about  It,  but  this  Is  the  genius 
of  the  American  system — voluntary  action 
by  the  citizens  to  solve  tbeir  own  problems, 
advance  their  own  causes,  and  get  fun  out 
of  doing  it.  What  exulaerance.  What  fer- 
ment.    What  perpetual  self -renewal. 

None  of  us  can  foretell  the  course  of  his- 
tory. Our  Nation  Is  young,  and  our  cities 
are  young.  But  when  the  long  course  is 
run,  when  representatives  of  future  genera- 
tions recite  the  litany  of  eternal  cities,  I 
feel  stire  that  some  of  the  exuberant  cities  of 
America  vsrlU  be  among  them.  Which  ones? 
That  Is  for  us,  the  living,  to  decide. 
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OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  M;-. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  fn  m 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson]. 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  ar^d 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  r::- 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mv. 
Speaker,  Members  of  the  House  will  re- 
call that  this  is  virtually  the  same  bill 
that  was  reported  and  which  we  debated 
the  better  part  of  one  afternoon  a  ycr 
ago  last  January.  I  should  perhaps  coi- 
rect  that  statement  to  say  that  it  docs 
contain  one  change  in  that  instead  of 
a  blanket  provision  for  maintenance  fo.s. 
there  is  an  optional  arrangement  where- 
by the  grantee  of  a  patent  could  by  pay- 
ment of  a  $75  alternative  fee  gain  a  com- 
plete remission  of  the  maintenance  fees 
that  are  otherwise  ordered  in  this  bill. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no 
hearings  have  been  conducted  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress  on  this  bill.  My 
objection  to  the  legislation,  just  as  it  was 
last  year,  is  because  of  the  maintenance 
fees  that  this  proposal  would  seek  to 
incorporate  into  our  patent  system. 

I  would  certainly  say  at  the  outse'.,  I 
have  great  sympathy  for  the  objecti' es 
of  the  subcommittee  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
[Mr.  Willis].  I  have  great  sympathy 
for  the  objective  they  are  seeking  to  nt- 
tain,  namely,  increasing  the  ratio  be- 
tween fee  income  of  the  patent  ofi5ce  and 
the  operating  expenses  of  that  oflBce.  But 
likewise  I  have  great  sympathy  for  tho.>e 
who  urge,  as  I  think  they  did  last  year. 
that  this  is  not  in  line  with  section  5 
of  the  independent  ofBces  appropriation 
bill  of,  I  believe,  1954,  that  where  there 
are  beneficiaries  under  our  fedei'al  sys- 
tem and  they  can  be  especially  identified 
as  recipients  of  spvecial  services  on  ilie 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  inso.ir 
as  possible,  they  ought  to  pay  for  the 
services  that  are  rendered.  I  am  ::ot 
adverse  to  the  Implementation  of  tliat 
principle. 

I  would  point  out  that  with  the  int ;  o- 
duction  of  the  maintenance  fee,  howev>  r, 
we  will  be  injecting  something  entiily 
new  and  something  entirely  different  into 
our  patent  system  and  it  is  sometli'ng 
that  has  not  met  by  and  large,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  and  as  my  communications 
would  indicate,  with  the  approval  of  re 
patent  bar  of  this  country. 

I  am  informed,  for  example,  that  he 
American  Patent  Law  Association  which 
Is  a  group  of  more  than  2,500  lawyers. 
took  a  referendum  on  this  very  subject 
as  to  whether  or  not  maintenance  fees 
ought  to  be  charged.  They  found  that 
their  members  were  opposed  to  mair.te- 
nance  fees  and  the  vote  was  948  to  157 

Just  this  morning  before  coming  h.ere 
to  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  this  mi  ht 
be  of  particular  interest  to  my  collea^v.es 
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from  Illinois  whom  I  see  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  I  received  a  wire  from  the 
acting  president  of  the  Patent  Law  Asso- 
ciation of  the  city  of  Chicago  which  is 
composed  of  approximately  500  Illinois 
patent  attorneys. 
That  wire  reads  as  follows: 

Chicago,   III., 
March   16,  1965. 
Il:  tnois  Delegation, 
C.re  of  Hon.  John  B.  Anderson, 
Ho.^se  of  Representatives, 
\Va--hington,   D.C.: 

Because  It  imposes  hardships  on  individual 
inventors  and  for  reasons  stated  in  resolu- 
tions relating  to  Willis  bUl,'  HJl.  8190,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Patents  Committee  last  year 
the  Chicago  Patent  Law  Association  composed 
of  approximately  500  Illinois  attorneys  op- 
potes  passage  of  Willis  bill,  H.B.  4185. 
Sidney  Netjman, 
Acting  President. 

I  repeat,  Mr.' Speaker  and  Members  of 
the  House,  that  this  bill  has  not  found 
favor  among  the  patent  bar  of  this 
country. 

It  is  said,  of  course,  that  this  mainte- 
nance fee  is  going  to  accomplish  some 
useful  purposes,  that  It  is  going  to  help 
clear  out  the  files.  I  believe  that  is  the 
expression  used.  It  is  said  there  is  some 
deadwood  In  the  form  of  patents  which 
are  on  file  but  yet  are  not  used  for  any 
particular  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the 
associations  representing  industry  in  this 
country  are  opposed  to  maintenance  fees 
in  principle.  At  least  I  have  been  so  in- 
formed, and  I  believe  the  record  will  bear 
me  out. 

Some  Members  who  perhaps  are  not 
familiar  with  this  objection  I  am  rais- 
ing will  ask:  What  is  a  maintenance  fee? 
Wh.at  difference  does  it  make? 

Very  simply  stated,  a  maintenance  fee 
would  provide  that  an  inventor,  on  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  issuance  of  liis 
patent,  would  have  to  pay  a  fee  of  $50 
to  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  to  keep  that 
patent  in  full  force  and  effect.  If  he  did 
not  pay  the  fee  within  the  6-month  grace 
period,  the  patent  would  lapse.  After  9 
years  had  gone  by,  on  the  ninth  anniver- 
saiy  of  the  issuance  of  the  patent  another 
fee  would  become  due  and  payable. 
Th;  n  he  would  have  to  pay  $100  to  keep 
the  patent  in  f uE  force  and  effect.  After 
13  years  had  gone  by,  a  third  mainte- 
nance fee  of  $150  would  become  due  and 
payable  or  else  he  would  lose  his  patent 
rights  which  otherwise,  of  course,  exist 
under  our  law  for  17  years. 

So  there  is  a  total  of  $300  which  would 
be  charged  to  the  inventor  under  the 
maintenance-fee  system  to  keep  his  pat- 
ent in  full  force  and  effect.  This,  I  re- 
mind Members,  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  increased  fees  both  for  the  issuance 
of  the  patent  and  for  the  initiation  of  the 
ap;  iication  under  H.R.  4185. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  can  be  shown  that  this 
pro,>osal  •will  work  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  small  inventor.  The  big  business 
co: : 'oration  can  afford  to  pay  such  main- 
ten., nee  fees.  It  will  not  make  any  dif- 
feri  nee  to  them  to  pay  $50,  $100,  or  $150. 
But  the  small  inventor  or  the  small  busi- 
ne  -man  is  going  to  have  some  difiBculty. 

I  do  not  see  present  on  the  floor  at 
this  time  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
tMr.  HoRTON],  but  the  gentleman  from 


New  York  pointed  out  in  the  debate  last 
year — and  this  was  not  refuted  in  the 
Record — ^there  was  a  small  corporation 
in  his  district,  with  something  like  375 
plant  patents,  which  would,  by  the  end  of 
13  years,  have  to  pay  more  than  $100,000 
in  maintenance  fees  under  the  language 
of  the  bill  we  had  before  us  last  year. 

I  submit  that  this  will  be  a  hardship 
on  the  small  businessman  or  the  small 
inventor. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  We  must  face  the  fact 
that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  capture 
more  funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Pat- 
ent Office.    There  is  no  douJat  about  that. 

The  maintenance  fee  is  a  novel  ap- 
proach, but  the  purpose  of  the  mainte- 
nance fee,  I  must  say  to  the  gentleman,  is 
the  exact  reverse  of  what  he  has  said. 

Granted  that  we  must  have  more  rev- 
enues for  the  Patent  Office,  then  the 
question  is  at  what  point  to  impose  a 
charge.  It  is  clear  that  the  rich  or  the 
powerful,  the  corporate  patent  appli- 
cant, would  indeed  have  the  money  to 
pay  an  additional  charge  from  the  word 
"go"  upon  the  issuance  of  the  patent. 
The  idea  of  imposing  the  maintenance 
fee  was  to  favor  the  small  patent  ap- 
plicant. In  other  words,  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  pay  an  additional  sum  at  the  be- 
ginning, he  would  have  5  years  in  which 
to  make  up  his  mind  whether  his  patent 
■was  profitable,  and  he  could  drop  it.  If 
he  wanted  to  keep  it,  at  that  point  he 
would  pay  $50  additional,  and  then  an- 
other amount  at  the  end  of  the  9th  year, 
and  another  amount  at  the  end  of  13 
years.  The  idea  of  that  was  to  give  a 
small  patent  owner  an  opportunity  to 
make  up  his  mind  whether  it  was  worth 
while  to  keep  his  i>atent,  not  imposing 
the  additional  fee  to  begin  with. 

Now,  however,  in  order  to  overcome 
objections  to  the  deferred  pajonent  or 
maintenance  fee,  in  order  to  meet  this 
very  point,  this  should  remove  the  ob- 
jection of  the  gentleman:  This  year  the 
bill  provides  that  a  patent  applicant  has 
an  option.  In  other  words,  he  can  pay 
$75  at  the  time  of  notice  of  allowance 
in  lieu  of  all  maintenance  fees.  That 
should  satisfy,  I  submit,  most  of  the  ob- 
jections to  the  deferred  payment.  Or, 
at  his  option,  the  patentee  can  wait  and 
pay  the  additional  fees  after  5.  9,  and  13 
years.  This  should  dispose  of  the  entire 
objection. 

Mr.  AJIDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  appreci- 
ate the  contribution  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  and  the  fact  that  this 
year  he  has,  so  to  speak,  thrown  us  a 
bone  in  the  form  of  this  $75  optional 
payment.  I  would  prefer  to  have  a  flat 
payment  of  $75  in  the  bill  and  forget 
about  maintenance  fees. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  familiar 
with  how  much  it  presently  costs  to  print 


one  of  these  patents  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  total  cost  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  office.  It  is  something  like 
$26  million  a  year,  I  believe. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about  the  $75  fee.  I 
would  just  like  to  call  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  before  my  subcommittee  on 
appropriations  for  the  Patent  Office  in 
the  past  few  daj^  we  had  testimony  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  that  it  cost 
$79  merely  for  the  paper  and  printing 
costs  to  print  a  patent  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  I  should  like  to 
call  the  gentleman's  attention  also  to 
further  testimony  to  the  effect  that  75 
percent  of  the  patent  applicants  and 
those  to  whom  patents  are  granted  are 
substantial  corporations  rather  than  the 
little  inventor  to  which  he  has  made 
reference. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  have  no 
objection,  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  to  increasing  the  fees  under 
this  bill.  As  matter  of  fact,  when  the 
bill  is  read  for  amendment  under  the 
5 -minute  rule  I  would  propose  to  go  the 
subcommittee  one  better  and  Instead  of 
an  increase  from  $50  on  the  initial  is- 
suance fee  to  $75,  to  cover  the  very  point 
you  make,  I  would  propose  to  increase 
the  issuance  fee  to  $100  rather  than  $75 
and  eliminate  the  maintenance  fee.  Let 
me  point  out  to  the  gentleman  this  Is 
originally  in  the  European  concept  the 
idea  that  you  should  have  a  maintenance 
fee  which  is  in  effect  a  tax  on  an  inven- 
tor. I  have  been  told,  for  example,  In 
Germany  over  the  lifetime  of  the  patent 
a  man  can  be  compelled  to  pay  as  much 
as  $2,400  in  order  to  maintain  his  patent 
in  force.  This  is  what  I  am  afraid  can 
grow  out  of  a  maintenance  fee  system. 
I  am  very,  very  desirous  of  keeping  that 
principle  out  of  our  patent  system.  I 
have  no  objection  to  raising  som£  of  these 
fees  to  make  the  Office  more  self-sup- 
porting than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
I  do  recognize  the  point  that  the  gen- 
tleman makes. 

Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.      Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  kindly  yield, 
to  me  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  j^eld  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  should 
also  like  to  call  the  gentleman's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  connection  with  this 
matter  of  patent  fees  the  appropriations 
for  the  Patent  Office  have  tripled  be- 
tween fiscal  year  1956  and  the  coming 
year,  fiscal  year  1966. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  correct.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  thought  it  had  gone  up  some- 
thing like  five  times,  according  to  the 
committee  report,  since  1932  and  the 
ratio  of  fee  income  to  operating  expenses 
has  gone  down.  I  am  in  favor,  as  is  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  of  doing 
something  about  it  and  in  revising  the 
fees  now,  but  my  objection  is  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  fact  to  the  maintenance  fee 
system.  That  is  what  I  propose  to  cut 
out  at  the  appropriate  time  by  offering 
an  amendment  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFP.  May  I  say  I  recognize  the 
utter  sincerity  of  the  comments  that  the 
gentleman  has  m^de.  I  know  his  motives 
are  entirely  worthy.  I  must  say,  how- 
ever, as  one  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee which  brought  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor,  that  our  purpose  was, 
as  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana in  incorporating  the  maintenance 
fee  system.  Now,  if  we  have  failed  to 
achieve  that  purpose,  it  is  because  we  did 
not  understand  we  would  fail  by  the 
method  we  employed.  May  I  inquire  if 
the  gentleman  agrees  with  me  that  it 
should  be  the  policy  of  our  patent  laws 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  inventive 
genius  in  this  country? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  think 
under  the  Constitution  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  enjoined  to  do  the 
very  thing  that  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia mentions. 

Mr.  POFP.  Yes.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. If  that  be  true — and  it  is  true — 
does  the  gentleman  feel  conceptually  this 
policy  would  be  better  carried  out  by 
increasing  the  initial  issuance  fee  rather 
than  installing  a  maintenance  fee  sys- 
tem? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Of  course, 
in  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, you  have  already  done  that  in  the 
committee  bill.  The  present  issuance  fee 
is  about  $30  and  you  would  propose  un- 
der the  bill  as  it  is  now  written  to  increase 
that  to  $50.  I  would  say  just  increase 
it  another  $25,  and  inci-ease  the  final 
issuance  fee  another  $25.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  going  to  be  a  disincentive  to  even 
the  young  and  struggling  and  poor  in- 
ventor. But  once  we  incorporate  and 
engraft  onto  our  patent  system  this 
maintenance  fee  which  is,  after  all,  a  tax 
on  inventors,  this  is  going  to  be  a  con- 
venient tool  and  a  vehicle  in  succeeding 
Congresses  to  raise  these  maintenance 
fees  and  we  may  get  to  the  point  where 
they  have  gotten  in  Germany,  as  I  have 
been  told,  where  a  man  may  have  to  pay 
as  much  as  $2,400  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  patent  in  order  to  keep  it  valid. 

Mr.  POFF.  If  the  actuaries  felt  that 
the  additional  increase  which  the  gen- 
tleman would  sponsor  in  lieu  of  the 
maintenance  fee  system  would  not  im- 
prove the  fiscal  posture  of  the  Of&ce 
sufficiently,  would  the  gentleman  be  win- 
ing to  accept  the  maintenance  fee  sys- 
tem? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  No,  I 
would  noc.  I  think  that  even  more  im- 
portant than  this  matter  of  revenue  is 
the  principle  that  is  involved.  Let  me 
say  in  further  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  that  I  have  a  statement 
from  one  responsible  member  of  the 
Patent  Bar  that  if  we  would  eliminate 
the  maintenance  fees  altogether  under 
this  bill  and  add  $75  to  the  final  issuance 
fee.  instead  of  raising  only  $2.8  million 
initially,  as  you  do  under  this  bill,  and 
another  $4  million  in  9  years  when  these 
maintenance  fees  are  collected,  you  would 
raise  $3.9  million  from  the  very  begin- 
ning and  at  the  same  time  you  would 


have  these  other  advantages  accruing, 
that  you  would  eliminate  what  I  think 
is  a  very  bad  principle,  you  would  elimi- 
nate all  of  the  added  expense. 

I  should  have  mentioned,  too.  that  in 
Europe,  for  example,  patent  lawyers  col- 
lect some  rather  sizable  fees  from  in- 
ventors just  for  taking  care  of  their 
patents,  notifying  them  of  these  main- 
tenance fees,  and  taking  care  of  the 
actual  payment  of  them.  So  that  by 
the  time  you  get  through,  the  average 
inventor  is  going  to  have  to  pay  a  lot 
more  than  just  the  payment  of  a  simple 
maintenance  fee.  He  is  going  to  be  ask- 
ing for  legal  advice  and  legal  counsel. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  mention  one 
other  thing.  Under  the  bill  we  are  told 
he  can  waive  the  fee;  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  WilusI  mentioned 
that.  He  can  waive  the  fee  if  during 
the  preceding  5 -year  period  he  has  not 
had  any  gross  benefit.  What  does  gross 
benefit  mean?  He  probably  would  have 
to  do  what  the  average  small  inventor 
would  do;  he  would  run  to  a  lawyer  to 
find  out  what  it  meant  and  then  he 
would  be  charged  a  fee  for  that  advice. 
So  he  is  not  going  to  save  any  money 
under  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  making  a  very  impor- 
tant statement  and  a  very  valid  criticism 
of  this  legislation.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  gentleman  has  brought  out 
the  point  that  after  a  patent  is  granted 
and  after  licenses  are  granted  under  a 
patent  there  are  substantial  amounts  of 
Federal  income  taxes  which  result  from 
the  exercise  of  rights  under  the  patent. 
These  go  into  the  general  revenue  till 
and  are  expended  for  General  Govern- 
ment purposes. 

The  Patent  Office,  of  course,  does  not 
get  credit  for  that  revenue  which  is  pro- 
duced from  the  granting  of  a  patent. 
This  is  an  aspect  of  the  entire  institu- 
tion of  patents  which  should  certainly 
be  considered;  that  is,  the  revenue  which 
enters  the  private  economy  and ,  in  the 
form  of  general  taxes  that  is  produced 
from  the  granting  of  patents  under  our 
existing  laws. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  not  intended  to 
consume  this  much  time  under  the  rule. 
I  wanted  to  give  the  committee  what 
time  it  has  under  the  rule  to  discuss  the 
bill.  But  I  merely  wanted  to  alert  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  as  we  did  a  year  ago. 
that  at  the  appropriate  time  we  shall 
offer  and  amendment  to  eliminate  these 
maintenance  fees  and  even  as  we  had 
the  support,  and  I  might  say  the  very 
considerable  support  of  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  that  proposition  a 
year  ago.  I  should  hope  that  even  so  this 
afternoon  we  may  be  successful  in  strik- 
ing that  portion  of  the  bill  and  then  go 
on  to  pass  what  I  think  would  be  a  good 
bill. 


Demonstrators  Win  Biggest  Victory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  very  much  impressed  with  an 
article  written  by  the  distinguished 
news  analyst  and  columnist,  David  Law- 
rence, and  published  in  the  March  17, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Evening  Star.  The 
article  is  entitled  "Demonstrators  Win 
Biggest  Victory."  In  the  article,  Mr. 
Lawrence  penetrates  through  the  fog 
emanating  from  the  President's  address 
to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  voting 
rights,  to  make  some  important  points 
which  need  to  be  considered  by  Congress 
before  acting  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed legislation. 

I  ask  vuianimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  Mr.  Lawrence's  excellent 
article  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Mar.  17. 
1965] 
Demonstrators  Win  Biggest  Victory 
(By  David  Lawrence)  - 
Street  demonstrations  and  marches,  "sit- 
ins"  and  "lie-ins" — whether  violent  or  non- 
violent— have  won  their  biggest  victory.     .Al- 
though  President  Johnson   said  last  Friday 
that  he  would  not  be  "blackjacked"  into  ac- 
tion by  the  pressure  of  demonstrations,  he 
championed  In  his  message  to  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress  on  Monday  night  many  of 
the  very  things  that  the   Negro  and  white 
demonstrators    have    been    pressing    him   to 
support. 

The  President  praised  the  American  Negro 
as  a  hero  and  said  that  "his  actions  and  pro- 
tests, his  courage  to  risk  safety  and  even  to 
risk  his  life,  have  awakened  the  conscience 
of  this  Nation."  Johnson  added  that  the 
"demonstrations  have  been  designed  to  call 
attention  to  injustice,  designed  to  provoke 
change,  designed  to  stir  reform." 

Although  Johnson  was  careful  to  inser;  .i 
few  sentences  warning  demonstrators  agai;i'^t 
extremes,  he  did  not  denounce  those  who 
have  been  carrying  on  "sit-ins"  in  Federal 
buildings  in  the  last  few  days  and  even  in 
the  Capitol  and  the  White  House.  Nor  did 
he  reprove  the  leaders  of  the  demonstrations 
who  are  predicting  publicly  more  and  more 
violence  and  who  are  stirring  up  the  passions 
of  the  people. 

Never  in  the  memory  of  this  correspondent 
moreover,  has  any  President  of  the  United 
States  delivered  a  speech  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress  containing  such  mandatory,  if  not 
dictatorial,  phrases,  virtually  ordering  Con- 
gress to  pass  certain  legislation  in  a  given 
time,  and  including  certain  basic  commimd.- 
There  isn't  any  appreciable  dissent  todiiV 
anywhere  in  the  country  on  the  right  oi 
every  qualified  person  to  vote,  and  ii  '.s 
shamefully  true  that  discrimination  bec.'U.-e 
of  race  or  color  has  sometimes  been  practiced 
But  what  the  President  failed  to  tell  his 
nationwide  audience  over  television  and  r.idio 
was  that  the  Constitution  has  stipulated  the 
right  of  the  States  to  determine  the  qualifi- 
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citions  of  voters  and  that  this  cannot  be 
brushetl  aside  and  superseded  by  a  decree  of 
the  National  Government  setting  up  a  system 
I  i  Federal  registrars. 

Reform,  to  be  sure,  has  long  been  overdue, 
bit  the  President's  message  goes  beyond  any 
such  measure.  It  would  limit  the  power  of 
the  States  to  determine  qualifications  of 
^  ters  and  leave  the  Federal  Government 
;;5  the  final  judge. 

Certain  States  have  literacy  or  other  tests. 
But  Johnson  brushes  all  these  aside,  and 
apparently  it  is  to  be  required  that  a  voter 
o'lly  has  to  be  able  to  fill  out  a  form  giving 
his  name,  age,  and  residence,  provided  he 
has  not  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  Is  not 
ir.  a  mental  institution.  It  will  be  rela- 
tively easy  for  Uliterates  to  carry  with  them 
the  written  information  they  must  provide. 
This  would  mean  that  millions  of  persons 
who  are  reaUy  not  educated  and  do  not  un- 
d.Tstand  even  the  fundamentals  of  public 
questions  will  be  permitted  to  vote,  out- 
numbering in  some  areas  those  who  do  have 
t".:e  education  and  do  understand. 

The  net  result  could  be  a  mobocracy  in- 
stead of  a  democracy.  To  take  away  from 
the  States  the  right  to  qualify  voters,  with 
it.e  Federal  Government  removing  tests  that 
are  designed  to  Indicate  the  Intelligence  of 
th.e  voter,  Is  to  weaken  the  whole  fabric  of 
responsible   government. 

Johnson's  address  at  times  seemed  to  be 
a.',  exercise  in  demagoguery — an  awareness 
ot  the  political  currents  that  could  affect 
tliC  next  elections.  He  repeated  the  words 
of  the  song  that  has  been  a  part  of  many 
of  the  demonstrations — "We  Shall  Over- 
come." The  President,  of  course,  has  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  that's  why  there  was  so  much 
applause  and  standing  ovations. 

Some  Republicans  from  populous  districts 
wliere  Negroes  are  numerous  also  were  seen 
a:iplauding  vigorously.  But  it  was  surpris- 
ing to  observe  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Caurt  of  the  United  States,  seated  In  the 
frf'nt  row  near  the  rostrum  where  the  Pres- 
ident spoke,  joining  in  the  applause.  This 
s:  me  Supreme  Court  is  supposed  to  be  free 
from  political  influence  and  to  avoid  any 
entanglem.ents  in  the  domestic  politics  of 
the  Nation.  These  judges  have  the  solemn 
duty  of  interpreting  any  statute  passed  by 
Congress. 


Soil  Conservation  in  Arkansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter  addressed  to 
tlip  President  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Gt)vemor  of  Arkansas,  together  with  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  65th  Arkansas 
General  Assembly: 

State  op  Arkansas. 
Office  of  the  Governor, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  March  8,  1965. 
Trie  President, 
Tf  c  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President:  I  attach  for  your  informa- 
i;  n  a  copy  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
04.  the  65th  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
.^'kansas.  The  resolution  passed  both  houses 
without  a  dissenting  vote  and  I  approved  the 
nieasure  on  March  8,  1965. 

The  resolution  opposes  the  fiscal  year  1966 
b.Jdget  proposal   for  the  Soil  Conservation 


Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
wherein  a  $20  million  reduction  would  be 
made  in  assisting  soil  conservation  districts 
and  cooperating  landowners  in  applying  con- 
servation practices,  such  reduction  to  be  off- 
set by  charging  program  cooi>erators  for  part 
of  the  cost  of  technical  services  furnished  to 
them. 

During  my  several  years  as  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  become  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  soil  conservation  districts  and  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  I  have  consist- 
ently supported  the  Federai-State-local 
teamwork  arrangement  in  the  district  pro- 
gram. My  experience  Indicates  that  the  de- 
mand for  soil  conservation  and  watershed 
work  cannot  be  satisfied  by  the  present  soil 
conservation  staff.  It  is  evident  that  more, 
not  fewer,  technicians  are  needed. 

I  take  pride  that  during  my  administra- 
tion the  State  of  Arkansas,  for  the  first  time, 
provided  operations  funds  to  districts  In  the 
amount  of  $152,000  per  year  and  a  $100,000 
annual  appropriation  to  speed  up  planning 
under  the  Small  Watershed  Act.  Moreover, 
in  the  current  session  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, I  have  requested  a  $25,000  increase  for 
the  Arkansas  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Commission  budget  and  I  have  approved 
amendments  to  the  parent  Soli  Conservation 
Districts  Act  of  1937  which  will  broaden  and 
strengthen  district  authorities  to  carry  out 
and  maintain  watershed  and  other  project 
activities.  I  think  it  well  to  point  out,  too, 
that  the  majority  of  Arkansas  counties  also 
make  contributions  to  soil  conservation 
districts  to  augment  their  programs. 

I  am  well  aware  that  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  conservation  field  in  Ar- 
kansas as  elsewhere.  However,  I  am  In- 
formed that  little  more  than  half  of  the 
job  has  been  finished.  The  better  educated 
and  the  better  financed  more  quickly  rec- 
ognized the  wisdom  and  the  advantages  of 
this  work.  Much  of  the  remaining  task  Is 
with  the  less  well  educated  and  the  eco- 
nomically distressed — the  very  persons  that 
would  experience  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
paying. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  proposal  to  charge 
landowners  for  technical  services  would  re- 
sult in  a  major  setback  to  conservation  pro- 
gress and  would  have  detrimental  effects  on 
rural  and  urban  areas  alike.  Accordingly, 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  proposed 
$20  million  reduction  In  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion appropriation  request  be  considered  and 
that  a  new  request  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  eliminating  the  provision  for 
charges  for  technical  services. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Orval  E.  Paubus. 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  64 
Resolution  urging  Arkansas  delegates  in  Con- 
gress to  oppose  certain  legislation 

Whereas  soil  and  water  are  the  most  valu- 
able assets  of  Arkansas  and  conservation  of 
these  natural  resources  Is  essential  to  the 
present  and  future  prosperity  of  the  State; 

Whereas  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts are  entitles  of  State  government  or- 
ganized and  operated  by  local  leaders  under 
the  provision  of  State  laws  to  provide  land- 
owners technical  and  other  assistance  associ- 
ated with  conservation  of  natural  resources; 

Whereas  Arkansas  was  the  first  State  to 
pass  an  enabling  soil  and  water  conservation 
district  law  and  the  program  has  grown  to 
cover  the  entire  State  involving  380  soil  and 
water  conservation  district  supervisors  and 
over  82,000  cooperating  landowners  who  are 
applying  conservation  metisures  on  their 
farms; 

Whereas  the  State  and  certain  county 
governments  In  Arkansas  have  been  helping 
speed  up  the  conservation  of  natural  re> 
sources  for  several  years  by  making  appro- 
priations and  other  contributions  to  soil  and 


water  conservation  districts,  thereby  form- 
ing a  Federal,  State,  and  county  team  ar- 
rangement to  fight  this  national  menace  of 
soil  and  water  waste; 

Whereas  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts in  Arkansas  have  had  memorandums 
of  understanding  (agreements)  with  USDA 
for  more  than  25  years  and  technical  assist- 
ance has  been  provided  landowners  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  without  charge; 
and 

Whereas  provisions  In  the  recommended 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  budget  for 
1966  require  that  local  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts  establish  a  revolving  fund 
by  charging  landowners  for  needed  assistance 
to  reimburse  the  Federal  Government  for  up 
to  one-half  the  cost  of  technical  assistance 
provided  farmers  and  others  applying  con- 
servation practices:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  that  the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  65th  general  assembly  (the  senate  con- 
curring therein).  That  the  Arkansas  General 
Assembly  hereby  expresses  Its  opposition  to 
the  provision  In  the  USDA  recommended 
budget  that  landowners  be  charged  for  tech- 
nical assistance  provided  by  local  soil  and 
water  innervation  districts  to  Individual 
farmers  and  others  for  conserving  soil  and 
water  and  urges  members  of  the  Arkansas 
delegation  in  the  National  Congress  to  op- 
pose this  concept  with  full  effort;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  mailed  to  the  membership  of  the  Ar- 
kansas congressional  delegation  In  Washing- 
ton and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


Financing  of  Commercial  Supersonic 
Transport  Aircraft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

OF    mrW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1965 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  critical-problem  areas  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  a  commercial 
supersonic  transport  aircraft  is  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  finance  the  undertaking. 

An  article  In  the  February  8,  1965, 
issue  of  the  magazine  Aviation  Week 
deals  with  an  interesting  proposal  for  the 
use  of  private  capital,  rather  than  appro- 
priated public  funds,  for  this  prnpose. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology, 
Feb. 8. 1966) 

Public-Private   Funding   for   SST   Possible 
IF  Congress  Cuts  Request 

(By  James  R.  Ashlock) 

Washington. — ^Financial  Interests  across 
the  Nation  are  remaining  alert  to  any  pos- 
sibility that  the  U.S.  supersonic  transport 
program  might  be  opened  for  investment 
of  private  capital,  a  situation  that  could 
emerge  if  congressional  opposition  blocks  the 
appropriation  of  public  funds  to  develop  the 
aircraft. 

'  Persistent  Impression  among  both  Govern- 
ment and  Industry  sources  has  been  that 
only  the  Federal  Government  could  afford 
the  anticipated  $1  billion  development  cost. 
But  this  has  not  altered  the  conviction  of 
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some  financial  authorities  that  the  program 
can  be  covered  by  private  capital,  and  holds 
the  promise  of  a  substantial  return  on 
investment. 

The  amount  of  support  for  supersonic 
transport  funding  In  Congress  probably  will 
not  be  known  until  a  formal  request  for  de- 
velopment money  comes  from  the  White 
House.  Government  spokesmen  said.  But 
some  of  those  who  would  attack  it,  like  Sen- 
ator William  Proxmire,  Democrat,  of  Wis- 
consin, are  making  no  secret  of  their  inten- 
tions. 

"I  cannot,  of  course,  forecast  what  the 
Congress  will  do  by  way  of  appropriating 
funds  for  this  aircraft,"  Senator  Proxmire 
said.  "I  certainly,  however.  Intend  to  con- 
tinue my  opposition  to  the  appropriation  of 
funds." 

The  primary  theme  of  those  private  financ- 
ing plans  which  have  been  drawn  Involves 
cooperation  between  the  Government  and 
private  investment  soiirces.  This,  it  is  be- 
lieved, would  be  an  acceptable  alternative  to 
outright  spending  of  taxpayer  money  for  a 
specific  industrial  item. 

Those  Government  offices  Involved  in  the 
supersonic  transport  program  have  expressed 
interest  in  private  financing.  One  plan,  pre- 
pared and  sponsored  over  the  Pi|St  18  months 
by  Ives.  Whitehead  &  Co.,  Inc.,  oiWashlngton. 
has  been  the  subject  of  presentations  to  all 
interested  Government  agencies,  Congress, 
and  industry. 

The  Ives,  Whitehead  proposal  is  aimed 
directly  at  the  developnaent  cost  of  the  super- 
sonic transport.    Its  main  features  are : 

Congress  take  action  to  create  a  Govern- 
ment-owned Transport  Development  Corp- 
oration, or  similar  organization,  which  would 
be  authorized  to  obtain  capital  funds  through 
established  nongovernmental  Investment 
media. 

Exact  types  of  Issues,  respective  amounts, 
maturities,  and  rates  of  the  obligations  would 
be  fixed  by  Congress.  The  corporation  would 
be  authorized  to  solicit  and  obtain  comp)eti- 
tlve  piurchase  prices  for  the  sale  of  the  obliga- 
tions. 

The  corporation  would  be  authorized  to 
sell,  dispose,  and  distribute  In  usual  and  ac- 
cepted public  and  private  Investment  chan- 
nels, with  or  without  the  services  of  under- 
writers. 

Outstanding  obligations  woxild  be  redeemed 
proportionally  each  year  through  application 
of  royalty  and  travel  tax. 

In  the  event  that  $1.25  billion  Is  required 
to  develop  a  supersonic  transport,  and  the 
completed  aircraft  Is  not  commercially  de- 
veloped \intll  1970,  then  a  25-year  amortiza- 
tion plan  might  prove  practical. 

Such  a  program  fits,  generally,  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  original  Black-Osborne 
proix>sal  for  a  supersonic  transpvort  develop- 
ment program,  in  which  It  was  suggested 
that  a  separate  Government  agency  be 
formed  to  direct  the  project. 

Among  the  benefits  envisioned  Jay  Ives. 
Whitehead  are  elimination  of  a  large  initial 
appropriation  of  taxi>ayer  funds,  spreading 
of  the  development  costs  over  a  lengthy  pe- 
riod, and  uhe  relative  freedom  of  Congress 
to  support  the  program  with  a  minimum  of 
political  implications. 

"Industry's  predetermined  share  of  the 
project's  total  costs  can  be  computed  and 
assumed  by  it  as  each  block  of  serial  obliga- 
tions is  determined  and  offered  for  sale,"  Ives, 
Whitehead  spokesmen  said. 

The  plan  amounts  to  the  issuance  of  bonds 
backed  by  Government  guarantee.  The  Gov- 
ernment, consequently,  bears  much  of  the 
risk.  But  proponents  oif  private  financing 
emphasize  that  the  burden  on  the  national 
treasury  would  be  eased,  and  even  eliminated 
if  the  supersonic  transport  proves  a  com- 
mercial success. 

Ives,  Whitehead  officials  admit  that  their 
plan  Is  a  general  outline  to  which  specific 
details  must  be  added.    But  it  Is  viewed  by 


them  as  a  start  toward  something  that  could 
prove  an  attractive  "additional  outlet  for 
excess  Institutional  and  personal  funds." 

Such  a  program  differs  from  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp.  in  that  it  does 
not  involve  the  issuance  of  stockholder 
shares.  But  the  success  of  Comsat  is  being 
listed  by  supporters  of  private  finance  as  evi- 
dence that  the  investing  public  will  sup- 
port— and  is  anxious  to— such  Government- 
backed  ventures. 

Considering  the  growth  of  airline  traffic, 
and  the  expanding  confidence  of  the  Boeing 
Co.  and  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  that  a 
profitable  supersonic  transport  can  be  built, 
the  private  financing  scheme  likely  would 
find  a  ready  reception  from  those  looking  for 
long-term  growth  Investment,  spokesmen 
said. 

Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monronet,  Etemocrat, 
of  Oklahoma,  said  recently  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  concern  it»elf  only  with  the 
financing  aspects  of  the  supersonic  transport 
and  leave  design  to  the  industry  and  airlines 
(A.W.  &  S.T..  Feb.  1,  p.  34).  This  being  in- 
terpreted by  some  Industry  sources  as  evi- 
dence that  Congress  would  like  to  see  the 
program  remain  as  much  as  possible  within 
the  realm  of  free  enterprise.  Opening  it  to 
participation  by  private  finance  would  help 
assure  this,  source  said. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OTIS  C.  PIKE 

OF   NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  pnder  the  ablq  chairmanship  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price] 
held  comprehensive  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  progress  and  shortcomings 
of  the  American  defense  and  Industrial 
effort  in  developing  operational  aircraft 
capable  of  vertical  and  short  takeoff 
and  landing.  The  report  of  that  sub- 
committee has  been  in  great  demand  and 
the  original  printing  is  now  exhausted. 
In  an  effort  to  give  both  greater  cover- 
age to  that  report,  both  for  the  benefit 
of  interested  persons  and  the  defense 
industry  and  for  the  military,  I  believe 
it  Is  worthwhile  taking  the  space  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  to  print  it  in 
full: 

Vertical  and  Short  Takeoff  and  Landing 
(V  STOL)  AwcRAiT 

BACKGROirKD 

During  the  committee^  consideration  of 
the  legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  fiscal  year  1965  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  several  members  ques- 
tioned the  adequacy  of  effort  being  expended 
on  the  development  of  aircraft  capable  of 
vertical  and  short  t^akeoff  and  landing  (V/ 
STOL).  Questions  were  raised  also  on  the 
development  efforts  for  engines  to  propel 
such -aircraft  and  the  U.S.  contribution  and 
support  of  V  STOL  developments  by  our 
NATO  allies. 

To  focus  new  attention  on  these  potential 
weapons  systems  and  to  answer  the  questions 
raised,  the  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development  announced  plans  to  review  in 


detail  the  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  development  and  testing  of 
V  STOL  aircraft  systems. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

The  subcommittee  began  its  hearings  or. 
May  13,  1964.  It  ixeld  14  formal  meetings, 
and  received  testimony  from  the  following 
witnesses : 

Barrett,  Hill,  Wright  Aeronautical  Division, 
Curtiss-Wright  Corp. 

Bergen,  William  B.,  president,  Martin  Co. 

Booth,  Rear  Adm.  C.  T.,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  (Development) . 

Bowman,  Richard,  manager,  Aircraft  k 
Vehicle  Division,  Republic  Aviation  Corp. 

Brown,  Dr.  Harold,  director,  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering. 

Clark,  J.  R.,  vice  president  and  general 
manager,  Vought  Aeronautics  Division,  Ling- 
Temco-Vought,  Inc. 

Deckman,  E.  M.,  manager  of  sales,  con- 
tracts, and  service,  Allison  Division,  General 
Motors  Corp. 

Dick,  Lt.  Gen.  W.  W.,  Chief  of  Research 
and  Development,  Department  of  the  Army. 

Famme,  Joseph  H.,  president,  Convair 
Division,  General  Dynamics  Corp. 

Favorite,  Lt.  Col.  Walter  B.,  Office  of  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  Research  and  Development, 
Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

Fawkes,  Rear  Adm.  E.  E.,  Assistant  Chief, 
Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons  for  R.D.T,  &  E, 

Fink,  Frank,  vice  president,  research  and 
engineering,  Ryan  Aeronautical  Co. 

Frlck,  Charles,  vice  president  of  engineer- 
ing, Convair  Division,  General  D>-namics 
Corp. 

Gisel,  William  G.,  president,  Bell  Aero- 
systems,  Bell  Aerospace  Corp. 

Hawkins,  Hon.  Willis  M.,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Research  Eind  Develop- 
ment). 

Hoeper,  Col.  Paul  E.,  Office  of  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff,  Research  and  Development,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force. 

Hiller,  Stanley.  Jr.,  president,  Killer  Air- 
craft Co. 

Jacobson,  D.  H.,  section  chief,  design 
studies,  Allison  Division,  General  Motors  Co. 

Johnson,  L.  S.,  president,  Sikorsky  Co. 

Kossar,  A.  F.,  director  of  corporate  plan- 
ning, Curtiss -Wright  Corp. 

Krebs,  James,  manager,  advanced  products 
planning,  General  Electric  Co, 

Mergen,  J.  M.,  general  manager,  V/TOL  Di- 
vision, Curtiss-Wright  Corp. 

Nichol,  Ira  W.,  engineering  manager.  Tur- 
bine Division,  Continental  Aviation  &  Engi- 
neering Corp. 

O'Malley,  James,  manager,  aircraft  and 
missile  marketing  section,  Bell  Aerosystems. 
Bell  Aerospace  Corp. 

Orr,  William  K.,  marketing  manager,  air- 
craft system,  Ryan  Aeronautical  Co. 

Peterson,  John,  chief  of  advanced  design, 
Ryan  Aeronautical  Co. 

Rodenbaugh,  William  L.,  Flight  Propul- 
sion Division.  General  Electric  Co. 

Robertshaw,  Maj.  Gen.  L.  B.,  Deputy  Cliief 
of  Staff  for  Air,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Sens.  William,  assistant  chief  engineer. 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  Division,  United 
Aircraft  Corp. 

Stack,  John,  vice  president,  Republic  Avia- 
tion Corp. 

Stewart,  Brig.  Gen.  James  T.,  Director  of 
Science  and  Technology,  Office  of  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  Research  and  Development, 
Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

Wareing.  Lt.  Col.  Joel  T.,  Office  of  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  Research  and  Development. 
Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

Wild,  A.,  executive  vice  president.  Con- 
tinental Aviation  &  Engineering  Corp. 

Wood,  C.  C,  vice  president,  engineering 
Sikorsky  Co. 

INTRODUCTION 

From  the  first  flight  of  the  Wright  brothers 
to  the  hypersonic  flight  of  modem  Jet  air- 
craft, advances  in  aeronautics  have  usually 
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been  associated  with  increases  in  speed. 
Fivster  and  higher  flight  has  been  the  goal  of 
the  military  design  engineer.  However,  In 
the  last  decade  another  significant  trend  has 
been  developing.  In  addition  to  the  precept 
oi  flying  higher  and  faster,  there  has  been  a 
growing  Interest  In  the  ability  to  achieve 
t.ikeoff  and  landing  in  shorter  distances. 
The  ultimate  in  this  direction  Is,  of  course, 
a  zero  length  runway,  which  results  In  an 
airplane  that  can  takeoff  and  land  vertically. 
This  new  class  of  aircraft  is  now  called 
\    STOL  aircraft. 

Within  this  document,  V/  STOL  Is  referred 
to  as:  "The  ability  of  an  aircraft  to  takeoff 
and  land  vertically  or  with  a  short  ground 
roll,  as  desired,  with  a  speed  capability  far 
in  excess  of  rotor  craft  (helicopers) ." 

The  principle  of  vertical  takeoff  and  land- 
ing is  not  a  recent  discovery.  Records  of 
VTOL  devices  date  from  an  early  Chinese 
toy,  called  the  Chinese  top,  through  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci's  serial  screw,  to  the  early 
helicopter  designs.  Due  to  the  recent  em- 
phasis placed  on  V/STOL,  one  could  easily 
assume  tliat  the  current  effort  represents 
new  teclinology.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Even  current  history  pro- 
vides a  list  of  30  V/STOL  aircraft  which 
have,  or  are  in  the  process  of  being  designed, 
fabricated,  and  flight  tested.  V/STOL  tech- 
nology now  is  said  to  be  a  well-developed, 
straightforward    engineering   task. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  advent  of 
operational  V/STOL  aircraft  is  probably 
closer  now  than  ever  before  due  to  the  sig- 
nificant growth  of  suitable  gas  turbine  pro- 
ptilsion  systems.  A  second  important  stim- 
ulus to  work  on  V/STOL  aircraft  was  the 
snccess  of  the  helicopter,  which  has  dem- 
ou.strated  the  varied  usefulness  of  a  vertical 
takeoff  and  landing  capability  for  both  a 
military  and  commercial  operation.  Ac- 
ti'.ally,  the  basic  limitation  to  the  helicopter 
is  the  driving  interest  behind  V/STOL  air- 
craft. The  helicopter,  which  is  basically  a 
hovering  machine,  Is  much  less  efficient  in 
cruising  flight  than  a  conventional  airplane. 
One  logical  approach  to  tills  problem,  there- 
fore, was  to  build  a  machine  that  would  be 
e.?sentiaUy  a  conventional  airplane,  but  with 
ti.e  added  capability  to  takeoff  and  land 
vertically. 

Currently,  a  truly  operational  V/STOL  air- 
cr.tft  Is  nonexl^nt  in  the  free  world  today. 
The  ways  In  wmch  V/STOL  aircraft  can  be 
effectively  utilized  in  warfare  as  well  as  their 
possible  inherent  advantageous  characteris- 
tics as  related  to  mobUlty  and  flexibility  of 
operation  have  been  broadly  theorized  over 
the  years  but  liave  never  been  put  to  test. 
Probably  the  most  slgntflcant  factor  In  the 
lack  of  V/STOL  development  in  the  United 
Siat«6  Is  that  the  time,  money,  and  effort 
required  to  build  and  test  operational  air- 
crnlt  have  never  been  expended.  This  means 
that  any  attributes  of  V/STOL  aircraft,  from 
an  operational  standpoint,  remain  in  the 
area  of  conjecture. 

During  the  time  period  1950  through  1961, 
some  18  V/STOL  programs  were  initiated  by 
till'  military  services.  All  of  these  have  been 
canceled  as  research  and  development  pro- 
grams after  an  expenditure  of  funds  exceed- 
int:  $100  million.  In  almost  all  of  these 
pr!>grams,  only  one  or  two  research  vehicles 
were  to  be  buUt.  In  several  instances  the 
pr.  grams  progressed  only  to  the  point  of 
a  paper  feasibility  study.  However,  one 
research  vehicle  did  emerge  from  this  mass 
wiich  still  Is  used  today  by  NASA  for  fami- 
liarization and  indoctrination  of  V/STOL 
pi!  'ts  and  study  of  stabUlty  and  control 
problems,  the  X-14,  which  uses  the  Jet- 
o  ilected-thrust  principle. 

Another  aircraft  under  development  dur- 
ir-c  this  time  period  which  deserves  mention- 
m-j  was  the  XF-109,  also  known  as  the  Bell 
D  188A.  This  aircraft  was  to  obtain  vertical 
li"  by  rotating  the  entire  engines,  which 
were  housed  in  swivellng  pods  mounted  on 


the  wing  tips.  The  program  was  started  by 
the  Navy  in  June  of  1957  and  became  a 
joint  Air  Force-Navy  program  In  December 
1957.  The  program  was  terminated  In  Febru- 
ary 1959  after  inspection  of  the  mockup. 
The  reasons  given  for  the  termination  were 
that  the  engines  were  not  yet  completely  de- 
velop>ed  and  the  aircraft  appeared  to  have 
a  very  low  payload  for  Its  rather  large  gross 
weight. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  subsequent 
to  the  termination  of  this  development  pro- 
gram the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has 
picked  up  the  basic  design  and  proceeded 
with  further  development  to  the  point  that 
a  prototype  is  now  flying,  the  VJ-lOl-C. 
This  aircraft  will  be  discussed  further  in  a 
later  section  of  the  rejKJrt. 

A  notable  exception  in  the  field  of  oper- 
ational evaluation  aircraft  Is  the  trlservlce 
V/STOL  transport,  the  XC-142A,  which  is 
funded  and  programed  to  become  the  first 
U.S.  operational  evaluation  aircraft. 

Currently  within  the  U.S.  mlUtary  services 
there  are  five  different  V/STOL  aircraft  un- 
der development.  Three  of  these  aircraft 
are  In  the  trlservlce  V/STOL  development 
program  and  the  other  two  aircraft  are  sep- 
arate developments.  A  r6sum6  of  the  cur- 
rent development  status  of  each  program  Is 
as  follows: 

TRI-SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

The  three  military  services  under  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  sponsorship  entered  Into  a 
program  for  V/STOL  transport  type  aircraft 
in  July  1960.  This  program  was  formulated 
to  develop  and  test  experimental-type  air- 
craft for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
V/STOL  flight  concepts  and  evaluating  the 
operational  suitabUlty  of  this  type  of  air- 
craft for  service  use. 

The  trlservlce  V/STOL  transport  program 
has  evolved  into  three  basic  tasks.  The  first 
is  the  development  of  a  tllt-wlng  V/STOL 
transport,  called  the  XC-142,  with  executive 
management  assigned  to  the  Air  Force.  The 
second  is  the  development  of  a  tandem  tilt- 
propeller  V/STOL  research  aircraft,  called 
the  X-19,  with  executive  management  as- 
signed to  the  Air  Force.  The  third  is  the 
development  of  a  tandem  tilt-duct  V/STOL 
research  aircraft,  called  the  X-22A,  with 
executive  management  assigned  to  the 
Navy. 

A  description  and  status  of  these  aircraft 
follows : 

XC-142 

The  XC-142  Is  a  37,000-pound  gross  weight 
transport  aircraft.  Five  aircraft  are  being 
fabricated  by  the  combined  team  of  Vought- 
Hlller-Ryan.  In  this  design,  the  wing  is 
tilted  to  the  vertical  position  to  obtain  lift 
from  the  four  propellers.  The  propellers  are 
powered  by  foxu-  GE  T-64  engines  and  have  a 
cross-shafting  transmission  system  to  pro- 
vide flight  safety  in  the  case  of  an  engine 
failure.  The  aircraft  will  have  a  cruising 
speed  of  250  knots  and  a  maximum  speed  of 
400  knots.  The  combat  radius  (from  a  verti- 
cal takeoff)  will  be  200  nautical  miles  and  the 
ferry  range  will  be  2,600  nautical  miles.  The 
combat  payload  will  be  8,000  pounds  or  32 
fully  equipped  combat  troops. 

The  50-hour  tiedown  test,  started  on 
July  28,  1964,  was  completed  the  week  of  the 
21st  of  September.  Following  an  Inspection 
of  the  aircraft,  the  first  conventional  flight 
of  the  XC-142A  took  place  at  the  Chance 
Vought  flight  test  center  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  on 
September  29,  1964. 

Through  fiscal  year  1965.  approximately 
$115  million  has  been  Invested  In  this 
program. 

X-19 

The  X-19  is  a  13,000-pound  research  air- 
craft that  is  conflgured  as  a  utility  transport. 
Two  aircraft  are  being  built  by  the  Curtiss- 
Wright  Corp.,  at  a  cost  of  $11.6  million.  In 
this  design  the  four  propellers,  which  are 
mounted  In  nacelles  at  the  tips  of  the  tan- 


dem wings,  are  tilted  to  a  horizontal  position 
to  obtain  vertical  lift.  The  propellers  are 
driven  by  a  shaft  transmission  system  pow- 
ered by  two  interconnected  Lycoming  T-55 
engines  located  high  in  the  aft  fuselage.  The 
aircraft  will  have  a  cruising  speed  of  300 
knots  and  a  maximum  speed  of  400  knots. 
The  range  with  the  design  payload  of  2,000 
pounds  will  be  425  nautical  miles.  The  ferry 
range  is  1,740  nautical  miles.  The  X-19  has 
completed  the  first  pha^e  of  the  category  I 
test  program.  This  first  phase  concerned 
the  hover  flight  mode  of  the  aircraft.  The 
X-19  has  made  22  flights  with  57  effective 
liftoffs  for  a  total  flight  time  of  1  hour  37 
minutes.  The  X-19  was  grovmded  until  the 
latter  part  of  September  for  installation  of 
the  following  items: 

(a)  Retractable  landing  gear. 

(b)  New  propeller  coordinator  for  the  con- 
trol system. 

(c)  Frilly  quallfled  propeller  gearcase 
geELrlng. 

(d)  Fully  qualified  transmission  shafting.. 
It  is  rei>orted  that  the  installation  of  these 

Items  will  then  qualify  the  aircraft  few  un- 
limited flight.  The  flight  test  of  the  X-19 
is  currently  scheduled  to  commence  again 
m  the  last  part  of  October  at  the  Curtiss- 
Wright  plant  in  Caldwell,  NJ. 

X-22 

The  X-22  is  a  15.000-pound  research  air- 
plane. Two  aircraft  are  being  fabricated  by 
the  Bell  Aerosystems  Co.  In  this  design  the 
four  siirouded  propellers,  which  are  mounted 
at  the  tips  of  the  tandem  wings,  are  tilted 
to  a  horizontal  position  to  obtain  vertical 
lift.  The  shrouded  propellers  are  driven  by 
a  shaft  transmission  sjrstem  powered  by  four 
Interconnected  engines  located  on  the  aft 
wing.  The  aircraft  will  have  a  cruising  speed 
of  250  knots  and  will  maintain  2  hours'  flight 
endurance  at  sea  level.  The  X-22  A  will  be 
able  to  hover  at  sea  level  on  three  engines 
In  order  to  give  a  single-engine-out  rella- 
bUity.  One  of  the  prime  featiires  of  the 
X-22A  will  be  the  inclusion  of  a  variable 
stability  system  In  the  aircraft  so  that  vari- 
ous flight  characteristics  may  be  Investigated. 

The  first  flight  of  the  X-22A  is  now  cur- 
rently scheduled  for  the  month  of  April  1965. 
Through  fiscal  year  1965,  approximately  $26 
million  has  been  invested  in  this  aircraft  by 
the  Defense  Department. 

XV-4A 

Two  XV-4A  aircraft  have  been  fabricated 
on  a  flJEed-price  contract  of  $2.3  million 
which  included  approximately  50  hours  of 
contractor  flight  test  and  demonstration  of 
transition  from  vertical  to  horizontal  fight 
and  back  to  a  vertical  landing.  The  aircraft 
first  flew  conventionally  in  July  1962,  hovered 
in  June  1963  and  transitioned  in  November 

1963.  Approximately  $3.8  million  have  been 
expended  on  the  program  as  of  January  1, 

1964,  and  an  additional  $0.4  million  esti- 
mated for  completing  the  task  through  fiscal 
year  1965,  for  a  total  of  $4.2  million  Army 
funds  in  the  project.  It  is  estimated  that 
Lockheed  has  contributed  at  least  an  addi- 
tional $5  million  to  the  program  under  the 
original  flxed-prlce  contract. 

The  XV-4A  is  one  of  three  hardware  ap- 
proaches being  taken  to  investigate  Uft- 
propulsion  concepts  suitable  for  V/STOL 
operation  In  an  Army  field  environment. 
The  design  Is  based  on  a  Jet  pump  principle 
which  was  demonstrated  on  a  test  rig  by 
Lockheed.  Through  high-spxeed  Jet  efflux, 
entralnment  of  ambient  air  Increases  mass 
airflow  sufficiently  In  a  vertical  direction  to 
provide  augmentation  of  primary  power  by 
a  theoretical  value  of  40  percent.  An  aug- 
mentation of  less  than  30  percent  hsis  been 
attained  resulting  In  an  underpowered  con- 
dition for  operational  vertical  flying.  Re- 
portedly the  program  has  slipped  from  the 
original  schedvile  by  approximately  18 
months  and  the  contractor  Is  making  modi- 
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ficatlons  to  the  jet  nozzle  aasembly  In  hopes 
of  Improving  Inlet  airflow  and  Increasing  aug- 
mentation. Initial  contractor  demonstration 
has  been  completed  and  selected  Army  per- 
sonnel are  being  trained  to  conduct  approxi- 
mately 100  hours  of  research  and  engineer- 
ing flight  tests  with  contractor  and  PAA  sup- 
port. 

On  June  10,  1964,  one  of  the  aircraft  was 
lost  In  a  conversion  from  conventional  to 
vertical  flight.  The  aircraft  was  undergoing 
deceleration  test  at  altitude  and  reportedly 
went  into  violent  pitching  oecUlations  from 
which  the  pilot  was  unable  to  recover. 
XV-5A 

The  XV-5A  fan-ln-wlng  is  another  one  of 
three  approaches  being  taken  to  determine 
the  technical  and  operational  leaslbility  of 
a  radically  new  lift  and  propulsion  system  to 
obtain  vertical  takeoff  and  landing  for  a  new 
surveillance  aircraft. 

This  task  was  initiated  through  a  fixed- 
price  contract  with  General  Electric,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio,  to  Initiate  design  and  fabrication 
of  two  new  research  aircraft.  Ryan  Aero- 
nautical Co.  is  subcontractor  for  the  air- 
frame. 

The  XV-5A  uses  two  General  Electric  J-85 
engines  to  drive  a  submerged  fan  in  both 
wings,  obtaining  thrust  aiigmentation  of  ap- 
proximately three  times  the  normal  rated 
thrust  of  2,600  pounds  for  each  of  the  two 
engines.  The  aircraft  is  a  two-place  side-by- 
side  VTOL  aircraft  with  a  design  gross  weight 
of  9.200  potmds  and  a  maximum  gross  weight 
of  12.300  pounds,  and  is  capable  of  speeds  up 
to  450  knots.  These  two  research  aircraft  are 
being  used  to  determine,  by  technical  evalua- 
tion, the  characteristics,  and  limitations  of  a 
fan-in-wing,  V/STOL  aircraft  as  compared 
to  jet  ejector,  direct  lift,  and  turbofan  di- 
verted lift  thrust  system  aircraft. 

For  hovering  flight,  the  XV-5A  uses  the  gas 
efflux  of  two  J-85  engines,  which  is  chan- 
neled through  a  ducting  system  to  the  air- 
craft's two  tip-driven  fans  and  a  tip-driven 
nose  fan,  which  is  used  for  longitudinal  con- 
trol. The  fans  submerged  in  the  wings  and 
nose,  by  drawing  atmospheric  air  through 
the  wing,  augment  the  engine  thrust  by  near- 
ly 300  percent  for  vertical  takeoff,  hovering, 
and  landing.  This  alleged  advantage  is  said 
to  make  possible  important  savings  in  fuel 
consumption  and  logistics  support,  and  pro- 
vide greater  range  and  payload  capabilities 
for  the  aircraft. 

The  two  XV-5A's  made  its  first  conven- 
tional flight  on  May  25.  1964,  hovered  first 
on  July  16,  1964,  and  transitioned  in  flight 
during  October  1964.  The  contractor  flight 
test  program  is  reported  to  be  progressing 
satisfactorily,  and  close  correlation  is  being 
obtained  with  wind  tunnel  data. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1965  the  Army  will 
have  invested  approximately  $16.5  million  in 
this  airplane. 

EUROPEAN  PROGRAMS 

P-1127  (XV-6A) 

The  XV-6A  (P-1127)  project  was  initiated 
by  OSD  through  defense  representative  to 
North  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  areas 
(DEFREPNAMA)  under  Army  management, 
but  with  triservice  funding.  The  project  in- 
volves a  trllaterlal  agreement  among  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  to  develop  and  conduct 
a  joint  operational  evaluation  of  the  V/STOL 
concept  using  the  Hawker-Siddeley  P-1127 
aircraft  and  Bristol-Siddeley  53  Pegasus  5 
engine.  The  program  is  funded  approxi- 
mately equally  by  each  of  three  countries 
with  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom 
shares  being  approximately  $35.9  million  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  share  t>eing 
$32.3  million.  In  prior  years  the  Army  pro- 
vided 50  percent  and  the  U.S.  Navy  and  U.S. 
Air  Force  25  percent  each  of  the  U.S.  portion. 
To  simplify  current  policy,  the  Army,  by  di- 
rection of  D.D.R.  &  E.  (April  28,  1964).  wlU 
be  responsible  for  funding  the  program  In 


future  years.  TTie  program  will  continue 
on  a  triservice  basis.  At  the  present  time, 
the  United  States  does  not  plan  to  procvire 
the  P-1127  aircraft. 

Characteristics  and  performance:  The  P- 
1127  is  designed  as  a  lightweight  V/STOL 
strike  reconaissance  aircraft.  It  is  a  single 
place  with  a  high  wing  having  a  swept  lead- 
ing edge;  bicycle  landing  gpar  with  wingtlp 
outrigger  gear;  a  single  lift  thrust,  high  by- 
pass, high  compression  ratio  engine;  and  em- 
ploys the  diverted  thrust  principle  through 
four  rotatable  cascaded  nozzles.  The  BS 
53/5  engine  is  rated  at  15,200  pounds  static 
thrust  and  will  provide  for  vertical  takeoff  at 
a  gross  weight  of  12,400  pounds  or  STOL  at 
up  to  15,500  pounds.  In  itc  evaluation  con- 
figuration the  aircraft  will  take  off  and  land 
vertically,  cruise  at  mach  0.85,  with  a  dash 
speed  of  mach  0.87,  and  have  a  limited  flight 
diu-ation  of  about  one-half  hour  at  sea  level. 
EndTirance  and  payload  is  greatly  increased 
by  STOL  operations. 

Thirteen  aircraft  and  18  engines  are  in- 
cluded in  the  program.  Four  of  the  aircraft 
are  developmental  and  nine  are  for  opera- 
tional evaluation. 

The  program  is  divided  Into  five  phases: 
Development,  qualification  trials,  pilot  and 
mechanic  training,  Joint  operational  evalua- 
tion, and  national  test  programs.  On  Oc- 
tober 15,  1964,  an  evaluation  squadron  con- 
sisting of  pilots  and  tecshnical  personnel 
froni  the  three  participvating  countries  was 
activated.  The  U.S.  contribution  to  this 
squadron  Is  5  officers  and  35  enlisted  men. 
The  evaluation  squadron  will  be  based  at 
West  Raynham,  England.  These  trials  are 
scheduled  to  last  approximately  6  months 
during  which  time  the  squadron  will  be  mak- 
ing an  operational  evaluation  of  the  V/STOL 
concept  using  the  P-1127  aircraft. 

The  original  agreement  provided  that  upon 
completion  of  the  operational  evaluation 
trials,  that  all  airframes,  engines,  equip- 
ment, and  spares  used  in  the  tripartite 
program  would  be  divided  equally  among  the 
participating  governments,  and  that  the 
fifth  and  last  phase  of  the  program  (na- 
tional trials)  would  be  conducted  independ- 
ently by  each  country  according  to  their 
desires. 

P-1154 

The  P-H54  was  one  of  the  ranking  con- 
tenders in  the  NATO  V/STOL  aircraft 
evaluation  conducted  in  1662.  This  super- 
sonic aircraft  development  retains  all 
the  fundamental  features  of  the  Hawker- 
Siddeley  P-1127.  The  design  incorporates 
a  single  engine  for  lift  and  cruise  in  a  rugged 
airframe  of  light  weight.  The  design  gross 
weight  is  to  be  about  27,000  pounds  for  a 
vertical  takoff.  The  P-1154  production  pro- 
gram is  geared  to  the  development  of  the  BS- 
100  vectored  thrust  engine,  which  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  Bristol-Siddeley  B&-53  engine. 
The  BS-53  engine  developanent  was  largely 
funded  by  U.S.  dollars  under  the  mutual 
weapons  development  programs.  The  BS- 
100  wUl  use  plenum  chamber  burning  (FOB) 
in  the  front  or  cold  nozzles,  which  is  similar 
to  afterburning  except  that  cold  fan  air  is 
involved,  to  provide  a  thrust  boost  for  VTOL 
and  to  give  high  supersonic  spjeed  in  normal 
flight.  The  PCB  increases  the  thrust  of  the 
normal  engine  up  to  about  30,000  pounds. 
The  basic  principle  of  PCB  has  been  shown 
to  work  on  a  modified  B6-53  engine  in  a 
joint  United  States-United  Kingdom  program 
monitored  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  The  Brit- 
ish are  currently  funding  development  of 
both  the  engine  and  airframe.  It  Is.  said 
to  be  extremely  doubtful  that  the  desired 
operational  date  of  1968  will  be  met. 
Balzac 

The  first  generation  V  STOL  aircraft  in 
France  is  the  Balzac  V-001  which  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  original  Mirage  III  proto- 
type airframe.  The  Dassault  Co.  modified 
the   central    fuselage    of   the    prototype   to 


hold  eight  2,200-pound-thrust  Rolls  Royce 
RB-108  turbojets,  mounted  In  coupled  pairs 
fore  and  aft  of  the  main  wheel  recesses  and 
pointing  slightly  aft  and  outward  from  the 
vertical.  The  high  velocity  and  high  tem- 
peratures efflux  from  the  lift  engines  ori- 
ginally required  that  the  Balzac  be  operated 
from  a  grill  over  a  pit  to  avoid  erosion  and 
relngestlon  problems.  To  eliminate  these 
disadvantages  and  also  to  make  some  of  the 
thrust  from  the  lift  engines  available  for 
horizontal  acceleration,  the  Balzac  has  been 
fitted  with  forward-hinged  deflector  doors. 
These  doors  will  deflect  the  exhaust  from 
the  RB-108  engines  aft  during  runup,  then 
will  open  fully  when  full  engine  power  is 
applied  for  vertical  takeoff.  The  Balzac  proj- 
ect was  started  In  early  1861  and  the  firsc 
hovering  flights  were  made  In  October  1962, 
with  the  first  transitions  the  following 
March.  After  many  successful  flights  the 
airplane  crashed  during  a  hovering  test 
flight.  The  Balzac  Is  being  repaired  and 
should  reenter  the  test  program  In  1966 
The  main  function  of  the  Balzac  Is  said  to 
be  that  of  a  research  vehicle  or  the  second - 
generation  mach  2  Mirage  III-V. 
Mirage  IJI-V 

The  Mirage  III-V  was  one  of  the  ranking 
competitors  In  the  NATO  V/STOL  evalua- 
tion In  1962.  After  this  competition  the 
French  proceeded  with  a  national  program  to 
develop  this  aircraft.  The  design  concept 
of  the  alrframe-propulsion  system  for  the 
aircraft  was  based  on  the  experience  gained 
in  the  design  and  test  of  the  prototype  Bal- 
zac airplane.  The  first  single-seat  prototype 
Mirage  in-V  is  now  at  the  G.A.M.  Dassault's 
flight  test  center,  where  its  eight  4,400- 
pound-thrust,  RB  162-2  lift  engines  are  be- 
ing installed.  The  main  propulsion  unit  is 
to  be  a  French  derivative  of  the  Pratt  & 
Whitney  TF-30  engine.  The  gross  weight 
of  the  airplane  is  expected  to  be  about 
30,000  pounds.  Its  speed  is  to  be  about 
mach  1.15  at  low  altitude  and  above  mach  2 
at  high  altitude. 

VJ-101  C  and  D 

The  VJ-101  C  is  a  research  airplane  pro- 
gram for  two  jet  lift  V/STOL  machines.  The 
VJ-IOIC,  built  by  Entwlcklungsrlng  Sud. 
was  designed  as  a  replacement  for  the  F- 
104G  in  the  German  Air  Force.  The  design 
was  based  on  the  Bell  D-188  (XF-109)  which 
was  canceled  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  1958. 
There  have  been  two  prototyi)es  authorized. 
The  first  of  these,  the  X-1,  has  flown  success- 
fully as  a  V/STOL  machine  on  the  power  of 
its  six,  2,750-pound-thrust  RB-145  engines. 
Four  of  the  engines  are  mounted  in  swlvel- 
ing  wingtip  pods  to  form  a  triangulated  group 
with  the  remaining  pair  of  engines  mounted 
immediately  behind  the  pilot's  cockpit.  Tliis 
first  protot3rpe  was  Intended  to  prove  out  the 
design  concept,  while  the  second  prototype, 
the  X-2,  with  afterburning  RB-145  engines 
in  the  wingtip  pods,  will  have  sufficient  power 
to  attain  supersonic  speed. 

The  VJ-IOID  Is  a  completely  redesieied 
version  of  a  V  STOL  fighter  In  the  VJ-)01 
series  of  aircraft.  This  later  airplane  coni- 
pletely  abandons  the  swivellng  tip-pod  prin- 
ciple and  employs  five  fuselage  mounted 
RB162-31  direct  lift  engines  and  two  K  IKs 
Royce  MAN  RB153-61  lift-cruise  engines. 
The  program  as  planned  calls  for  the  C'  ;:- 
struction  of  two  prototype  aircraft. 

VAK-191B 
The  German  Air  Force  has  been  under;. .k- 
ing  a  series  of  studies  based  upon  a  progr.tm 
designated  the  VAK-191  V/STOL  reconnais- 
sance-strike aircraft.  The  German  Defense 
Ministry  has  made  this  program  an  interna- 
tional undertaking  by  securing  Italian  p  ir- 
tlcipation.  Two  aircraft  designs  were  con- 
sidered in  competition  fca*  this  progr^ini. 
Focke-Wulf  (now  merged  Into  Vereinigie 
Flustechnische  Werke  VFW)  submitted  its 
FW-1262  project  and  Fiat  of  Italy  submitted 
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the  G-95/4.  The  two  cotintries  have  jointly 
agreed  to  select  the  Focke-Wulf  design  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  program.  The 
VAK-191B,  as  the  FW-1262  Is  now  designated, 
is  to  be  a  subsonic  tactical  fighter  powered  by 
a  vectored  thrust  Rolls  Royce  RB-153  engine 
and  the  vertical  lift  is  supplemented  by  two 
Bolls  Royce  RB-162  direct  lift  jet  engines  in 
the  fuselage.  This  program  is  said  to  be  the 
No  1  priority  in  the  German  Air  Force.  The 
first  flight  of  the  VAK-191B  is  presently  tar- 
geted for  1968. 

DO-31  Domier 
The  German  Government's  contribution 
to  the  V/STOL  transport  field  is  the  Domier 
DO  31  jet-lift  V/STOL  cargo  aircraft.  The 
DO- 31  is  a  compact  high-wing  monoplane, 
powered  by  two  Bristol-Siddeley  BS-53, 
Pegasus  5j  vectored  thrust  engines  and  eight 
Rolls  Royce  RB-162  direct  lift  jet  engines, 
moi'uted  four  each  In  wing  pods.  The  spec- 
ification for  the  aircraft  requires  a  three- 
fouTuhs-ton  payload  for  a  range  of  320  nauti- 
cal miles  at  a  cruising  speed  of  405  knots. 
The  DO-31  win  have  a  wing  with  double 
slotted  flaps  and  without  the  lift  jet  pods 
will  be  capable  of  operating  as  a  STOL  air- 
plane. Two  DO-31  prototypes  are  now  In 
construction  and  the  first  flight  Is  now 
scheduled  for  the  spring  of  1965. 

PROPULSION    SYSTEMS 

The  propulsion  system  of  aircraft  is  today 
the  most  lmport.ant  single  component  In- 
fluencing ah-frame  configuration.  This  ap- 
pears e6p>eclally  so  with  V/STOL  aircraft 
where  a  wide  variety  of  basic  types  are  pos- 
sible due  to  the  various  means  of  propulsion 
now  ..vallable.  In  developing  propulsion  sys- 
tems for  V/STOL  aircraft,  the  problem  of  In- 
tegration of  the  engine  with  the  airframe  is 
said  to  be  of  unprecedented  importance.    In 

V  STOL  aircraft  some  propulsion  systems  are 
more  closely  integrated  Into  the  airframe 
than  on  conventional  aircraft.  Therefore, 
power  producing  sources  particularly  adapted 
to  V  STOL  aircraft  technology  are  required. 
Particular  emphasis  should  be  addressed  to 
those  powerplant  development  areas  differing 
materially  from  conventional  systems. 

Tilt  first  of  these  systems  is  the  lift  en- 
gine whicli  is  here  defined  as  a  specialized 
type  designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  it  operates  only  for  short  duration  and 
only  over  a  very  limited  range  of  speeds  and 
altitv.'.les  to  achieve  high  thrust-weight  ra- 
tios with  reasonable  fuel  consumption  in  its 
limited  operating  regime.  The  second  of 
these  systems  is  the  lift-cruise  engine  which 
is  here  defined  as  a  device  designed  to  pro- 
vide vectored  thrust  for  takeoff  and  landing 
and  mntched  cruise  thrust  for  conventional 
flight    after    transition. 

.\t  present,  a  very  mcxiest  effort  is  being 
expanded  in  this  country  in  carrying  out  the 
development  of  direct  lift  engines  and  lift 
fans.  The  military  services  have  provided 
limited  funding  support  to  these  efforts. 
However,  it  is  evident  fhat  insufficient  effort 
has  been  applied  to  another  key  element  of 

V  STOL  propulsion;    the  lift-cruise  engine. 
Thf  hft-cruise  propulsion  powerplant  does 

not  have  unique  characteristics.  As  the 
main  propulsion  unit,  this  engine  must  have 
a  higii  thrust-to-weight  ratio  to  make  light- 
weigh-  aircraft  possible,  high  cruise  perform- 
ance ;or  maximum  range,  high  thrust  for 
good  ;iCceleration  and  supersonic  perform- 
ance. :nd  low  fuel  consiunption  during  loiter 
and  o^her  offspeed  conditions.  Durability. 
high  reliability,  and  ease  of  maintenance  are 
also  vital  factors,  especially  in  view  of  field 
ope:  i-mal  requirements  of  V/STOL  sys- 
tem v  In  addition,  thrust  vectoring  for  the 
vertici  takeoff  and  landing  modes  is  prob- 
ably necessary  and  will  place  additional  de- 
manci.5  on  the  powerplant.  Many  of  thes 
abo'.c-mentioned  characteristics  are  avail- 
able in  hardware  existing  today.  However, 
a  powerplant  combining  all  of  these  charac- 
tri.sticc  does  not  exist  in  the  U.S.  Inventory 
toduv. 


Advanced  component  technology  Is  avail- 
able for  the  llft-crulse  powerplant.  Accord- 
ing to  testimony  received,  no  component 
technological  breakthroughs  are  needed  to 
bring  about  the  necessary  propulsion.  As  a 
result  of  previous  and  presently  funded  imxh 
pulsion  technology  programs,  the  state-of- 
the-art  has  been  developed  to  a  pJoint  that 
permits  advanced  V/STOL  systems  In  Initial 
configurations.  However,  additional  effort 
is  required  to  put  this  component  technol- 
ogy to  use  in  an  Integrated,  efficient  lift- 
cruise  propulsion  system. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   V/STOL   AmCRAFT 

The  potential  value  of  aircraft  with  a  ver- 
tical takeoff  and  landing  capability  has  long 
been  recognized  by  planners  in  all  branches 
of  the  military  services.  The  question  has 
always  been  as  to  whether  a  V/STOL  capabil- 
ity could  be  built  Into  an  aircraft  without 
overly  compromising  Its  payload,  speed,  and 
range  capabilities.  For  many  missions,  a 
V/STOL  capability  may  be  important  enough 
to  justify  a  degradation  In  some  aspect  of 
performance  to  meet  the  military  require- 
ment. 

Military  requirements  and  the  technical 
advances  necessary  to  support  such  require- 
ments are  In  many  Instances  a  chicken  and 
egg  proposition — ^whlch  comes  first,  the  re- 
quirement or  the  technology.  The  expression 
"military  requirements"  Is  In  itself  ambigu- 
ous, meaning  many  different  things  to  many 
different  people.  To  the  military  operator  it 
is  a  statement  of  a  desire  or  a  need  for  a  new 
capability  which  will  enhance  his  probability 
of  success  In  old  ways  of  conducting  military 
operations  and  perhaps  make  possible  some 
entirely  new  ways  of  conducting  such  oper- 
ations. To  the  developer  of  military  hard- 
ware, military  requirements  are  to  a  great 
extent  the  beacons  which  guide  his  efforts. 

Military  requirements  cover  the  full  spec- 
trum of  what  is  considered  desirable  and 
what  is  considered  possible.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  separate  desirability  and  possibil- 
ity. The  urgency  of  a  need  may  stimiilate 
technical  Invention  or  make  the  military  user 
willing  to  accept  equipment  which  is  highly 
specialized,  costly,  and  difficult  to  operate. 
The  combinations  of  needs  and  feasibility  are 
almost  infinite.  To  clarify  this  discussion,  a 
differentiation  Is  necessary  between  military 
needs  and  military  requirements.  Military 
needs  are  said  to  be  those  capabilities  which 
are  desired  but  for  which  the  technical  feas- 
ibility and  cost  in  a  given  time  period  has 
yet  not  been  validated.  Military  require- 
ments are  considered  to  be  those  military 
needs  which  have  been  formally  stated  and 
presumably  are  supported  as  reasonably 
within  technical  attainment  at  reasonable 
cost  in  a  specific  time  period. 

The  helicopter  will  not  be  discussed  as  a 
separate  entity  In  the  VTOL  area.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  helicopter  is  to  some  degree 
in  competition  with  the  V/STOL  at  one  end 
of  the  spectrum  of  application.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  hellcc^ter  is  well  established  in 
the  operational  Inventory  for  specific  ap- 
plications at  the  present  time,  and  it  will 
be  regarded  as  understood  that  unless  a 
V/STOL  aircraft  offers  sut»stantial  advan- 
tages over  the  helicopter,  it  cannot  really 
take  its  place  In  the  operational  force.  It 
Is  clear  that  If  the  requirement  for  hover- 
ing fiight  becomes  so  large  as  to  constitute 
a  substantial  proportion  of  the  total  fiying 
time,  a  machine  such  as  the  helicopter  be- 
comes a  necessity  and  the  kinds  of  V/STOL 
aircraft  being  discussed  have  limited  applica- 
bility. On  the  other  hand,  as  the  radius  of 
action  requirement  goes  up  relative  to  the 
hovering  time,  the  helicopter  becomes  In- 
creasingly Inefficient.  The  cost  and  tradeoffs 
between  the  V/STOL  and  the  helicopter  will 
obviously  have  to  be  made  for  any  low-speed, 
short-range  application.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  most  of  the  appUoations  to  be  discussed, 
the  emphasis  will  lay  on  the  comparison  as 
between  V/STOL  and  STOL  aircraft  rather 
than  between  V/STOL  and  helicopters. 


In  the  United  States,  the  military  depart- 
ments have  been  Intrigued  with  the  military 
possibilities  Inherent  In  V/STOL.  Over  the 
past  12  years,  the  military  departments  have 
expended  close  to  one-quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars In  programs  directed  toward  V/STOL 
prototype  aircraft.  If  the  cost  of  all  the 
exploratory  and  advanced  development  pro- 
grams associated  with  V/STOL  were  added, 
the  total  costs  of  these  efforts  would  be  much 
higher.  These  moneys  allegedly  were  spent 
In  search  for  proper  approaches,  cMisisteat 
with  the  available  technolt^y,  which  would 
permit  the  practical  exploitation  of  the 
V/STOL  concept.  The  military  departments 
have  developed,  tested,  or  evaluated  over  30 
dlffra-ent  configurations  of  V/STOL  aircraft 
and  propulsion  systems.  These  past  pro- 
grams and  the  programs  In  NATO  Etirope 
have  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  tha1» 
V/STOL  Is  technically  feasible.  However, 
they  apparently  have  not,  as  yet,  been  able 
to  demonstrate  conclusively  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  with  current  tech- 
nology V/STOL  is  operationally  practical. 

Two  ad  hoc  groups,  the  first  beaded  by  Dr. 
James  E.  Lipp  In  1956  and  the  second  headed 
by  Prof.  Cotirtland  D.  Perkins  In  1960.  have 
recommended  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  aggressive  action  be  taken  In  the  overall 
field  of  V/STOL  technology.  The  major 
conclusion  reached  by  the  Perkins  ad  hoc 
group  in  1960  was  that:  The  state  of  the  art 
in  V/STOL  technology  has  advanced  to  the 
point  where  V/STOL  aircraft  capable  of 
meeting  operational  requirements  can  be  de- 
veloped. The  full  military  usefulness  of 
V/STOL  must  be  demonstrated  through  op- 
erational evaluation.  Unless  a  program  for 
operational  suitability  is  Initiated,  the  state 
of  uncertainty  that  exists  today  will 
continue. 

In  establishing  operational  requirements 
for  V/STOL  aircraft.  It  appears  that  there  Is 
still  much  room  for  arbitrary  decision.  The 
requirement  for  hovering  flight,  which  has 
been  discussed,  is  certainly  one  important 
factor.  Other  important  factors  have  to  do 
with  high-altitude  and  hot-day  takeoff  per- 
formance, requirements  for  carriage  of  ex- 
ternal stores  and  the  need  for  subsonic 
verstis  supersonic  performance.  The  penalty 
to  be  paid  for  V/STOL  in  an  aircraft  whose 
performance  Is  subsonic  only  Is  considerably 
less  than  the  penalties  for  aircraft  having 
supersonic  performance.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  in  a  subsonic  aircraft  the  V/STOL 
penalty  Is  assolcated  mainly  with  the  in- 
crease In  weight  of  propulsion  sj^tem  and 
airframe.  In  a  supersonic  aircraft,  the  vol- 
ume required  for  a  combination  of  lifting 
propulsion  systems  Is  said  to  be  much  more 
critical;  in  addition,  the  adaptation  of  the 
propulsion  system  to  operation  tinder  the 
wide  range  of  operating  conditions  from 
hovering  to  supersonic  velocity  necessarily 
imposes  compromises  and  penalties  over  tlie 
entire  performance  spectrum. 

With  respect  to  transports,  the  helicopter 
Itself  has  proven  V/STOL  can  he  highly  use- 
ful for  transportation  of  men  and  supplies 
to  ground  forces  in  the  front  line.  Yet  there 
is  a  desire  for  transports  with  somewhat 
greater  range  than  the  helicopter  and  with 
better  jjerformance  en  route  over  this  longer 
range.  The  cost  and  effectiveness  cc«npari- 
son  Is  not  being  made  with  highly  efficient 
transport  aircraft,  but  with  the  far  less  effi- 
cient helicopter  in  which  it  Is  admitted  at 
the  beginning  that  a  high  price  Is  to  be  paid 
for  the  one  characteristic  of  vertical  flight. 
Further,  in  highly  fluid  situations,  inability 
to  constantly  provide  new  runways,  however 
short.  In  close  proximity  to  moving  grovmd 
forces  argues  in  favor  of  V/STOL  capability. 
There  is  little  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a 
need  and,  again,  only  the  multitudinous 
variety  of  types  which  can  perfcHm  this  mis- 
sion and  their  merits  relative  to  each  other 
and  to  helicopters  pose  a  problem  In  the 
orderly  sequence  of  development.  The  cur- 
rent triservice  V/STOL  transport  programs — 
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the  X-19,  the  X-22,  and  XC-142  appear  to 
represent  a  reasonable  approach  to  this  class 
of  aircraft  In  the  lower  speed  range  appro- 
priate to  the  use  of  turbine-propeller  propul- 
sion systems. 

With  respect  to  V/STOL  fighter  aircraft, 
the  situation  Is  somewhat  different  in  that 
there  are  still  many  uncertainties  concern- 
ing the  utility  of  and  the  need  for  V/STOL 
fighter  aircraft. 

Prom  an  operations  research  standpoint,  it 
is  said  that  the  crucial  factor  of  either  com- 
bat airplanes  or  transports  relates  to  assiunp- 
tlons    as    to    the    availability    of    runways. 
Availability  includes  not  only  the  question 
of  existence  of  runways  at  the  beginning  of 
any  military  operations  but  also  includes  the 
survivability  of  runways  dtirlng  the  course  of 
military  operations.     The  results  of  opera- 
ttonal    recearch    on    the    relative    merits    of 
V/STOL  and  STOL  alrcraJtt  inevitably  depend 
to  a  major  degree   on  this  question.     The 
validity  of  any  assumptions  made  depends 
not  only  on  the  preference  of  the  organiza- 
tion making  the  study  (and  this  is  not  an 
inconsiderable   factor)     but    also    upon    the 
type  of  warfare  and  the  theaters  of  opera- 
tion which  are  considered.     It  Is  In  this  re- 
spect that  U.S.  operations  necessarily  differ 
from    those    of    our    European    allies.      The 
United  States  Is  either  actually  or  potentially 
conunltted  to  support  of   free  governments 
over  the  entire  world.    The  military  services 
must  consider  operations  in  the  vast  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world,  as  well  as  in 
the  sophisticated  environment  of  Europe.    In 
the  E^iropean  theater  of  operations,  it  is  clear 
that   large   numbers    of    short   runways    are 
available — not  only  those  which  are  presently 
employed  by  the  allied  tactical  air  forces,  but 
numerous  others  which  could  be  employed 
should  the  need  arise.    The  situation  Is  ob- 
viously   quite    different    when    considering 
operations  In  some  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
With  regard  to  the  survivability  of  runways, 
the  situation  reverses  itself.    It  is  more  likely 
that  the  originally  available  r\inways  with  a 
low-intensity  operation  in  remote  regions  of 
the  world  will  continue  to  be  available,  and 
it  Is  less  likely  that  In  any  major  operation 
in  Europe  the  orig:inally  available  runways 
will  be  immediately,  and  certainly  not  con- 
tinuously, available.     Again,  there  is  a  vast 
latitude  for  assimiptlons  in  any  operational 
analyses  or  requirements  studies. 

But  even  aside  from  the  question  of  run- 
way availability,  allegedly  there  are  many 
operational  questions  which  must  be  an- 
swered before  the  military  services  can  fully 
determine  the  military  worth  of  V/STOL 
fighters  and  other  combat  aircraft,  including 
such  factors  as  field  maintenance,  supply 
and  command,  and  control.  We  believe  that 
sufBclently  valid  data  on  this  subject  can 
only  be  otbalned  by  conducting  tests  with 
V/STOL  fighter-type  aircraft  In  an  environ- 
ment which  simulates  the  operational  con- 
dition which  would  be  expected.  At  present 
it  is  said  to  be  dlfBcult  to  demonstrate  the 
full  potential  of  this  concept  with  many  of 
the  current  configurations  because  of  limi- 
tations of  propulsion  systems.  Nevertheless, 
it  appears  possible  with  existing  propulsion 
systems  or  those  nearlng  the  final  stages  of 
development  to  plan  on  V/STOL  fighter-type 
aircraft  with  which  to  gain  such  a  meaning- 
ful operatlonsd  iissessment.  But,  In  every 
case,  the  very  propulsion  system  development 
that  makes  V/STOL  attractive  woxOd  also 
enable  one  to  design  new,  more  conventional 
fighter  aircraft  with  greater  range  and  pay- 
load  if  the  requirement  of  vertical  takeoff 
and  landing  is  removed.  For  the  same 
weights  and  mission  profiles  the  V/STOL 
aircraft  is  heavier  in  gross  weight  than  a  cor- 
responding STOL  {2,000-3.000-foot  takeoff 
and  landing  runs).  As  lightweight  propul- 
sion components  are  further  refined  and  de- 
veloped the  point  may  be  reached  where  the 
cost,  performance,  and  complexity  associated 
with   vertical  takeoff  and  landing   becomes 


small  enough  that  even  an  occasional  mili- 
tary need  for  such  capabilities  over  the  en- 
tire nUssion  spectrum  and  life  of  a  fighter 
aircraft  would  Justify  its  inclusion. 

It  is  clear  that  whether  our  future  fighter 
is  to  have  a  true  vertical  takeoff  and  landing 
capability  or  only  an  improved  short  takeoff 
and  landing  capability,  progress  In  the  tacti- 
cal fighter  field  will  depend  on  developments 
in  lightweight  turbojet  and  turbof  an  engines. 
Although  the  military  ser\'lces  have  had  ex- 
ploratory development  and  advanced  devel- 
opment underway  in  this  area  for  several 
years,  and  have  participated  in  foreign  de- 
velopments In  this  field.  It  appears  that  the 
United  States  Is  now  at  the  point  where 
engine  technology  will  permit  development 
of  Jet  engines  useful  In  operational  aircraft 
having  performance  chamcterlstlcs  satisfac- 
tory In  terms  of  meeting  U.S.  requirements. 

CONCLUSIO'NS 

Approximately  $50  million  of  U.S.  funds 
have  been  Invested  In  support  of  the  British 
P-1127  aircraft  and  Its  related  engine,  the 
BS-53.  Undoubtedly  this  contribution  has 
been  of  great  assistance  to  the  British  in 
gaining  the  leadership  in  V/STOL  aircraft 
and  engines.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
British  are  2  years  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  In  the  development  and  produc- 
tion of  lift  and  lift/cruise  engines. 

Over  the  past  14  years  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  expended  oTer  $300  million  in 
V/STOL  aircraft  program*  and  has  yet  to  ob- 
tain any  prototype  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
conduct  an  operational  suitability  evalua- 
tion. 

Two  Department  of  Defense  ad  hoc  groups 
in  the  last  8  years  have  recommended  that 
aggressive  action  be  taken  in  the  overall  field 
of  V/STOL  technology.  As  late  as  1960.  the 
Perkins  ad  hoc  group  concluded  that  "the 
state  of  the  art  in  V/STOL  technology  has 
advanced  to  the  point  where  V/STOL  air- 
craft capable  of  meeting  operational  require- 
ments can  be  developed.  The  full  military 
usefulness  of  V/STOL  must  be  demonstrated 
through  operational  evtluation.  Unless  a 
program  for  operational  suitability  is  Initi- 
ated, the  state  of  uncertainty  that  exists  to- 
day win  continue."  Only  one  of  the  U.S. 
V/STOL  programs  is  scheduled  to  provide  a 
minimimi  number  of  aircraft  for  such  a  test, 
the  XC-142,  and  the  five  programed  is  a  very 
modest  number  for  such  an  evaluation. 

The  technical  feasibility  of  V/STOL  fighter 
and  transport  type  aircraft  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated.  A  technological  break- 
through in  propulsion  or  aerodynamics  is  not 
required  for  the  development  of  V/STOL  air- 
craft with  useful  payload  and  range  capa- 
bilities. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  presented  indi- 
cates that  there  are  valid  military  require- 
ments for  V/STOL  transport  and  tactical 
fighter  aircraft.  The  trlservlce  V/STOL  de- 
velopment program,  enoompasslng  the  XC- 
142A,  the  X-19A,  and  the  X-22A,  appear  to 
satisfy  the  immediate  needs  for  aircraft  to 
investigate  the  o{>eratioual  suitability  of  the 
transport  aircraft.  However,  it  is  the  sub- 
committee's Judgment  that  none  of  the  pro- 
grams presently  being  supported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  adequate  to  de- 
termine the  operational  suitability  of  a 
V/STOL  fighter  aircraft  for  close  tactical 
support. 

RECOMMENOATIONS 

(1)  Our  primary  recommendations  Is  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  proceed  with 
the  implementation  of  a  program  to  develop 
and  acquire  sufficient  quantities  of  V/STOL 
tactical  fighter  aircraft  to  determine  the 
operational  suitability  of  this  type  of  air- 
craft for  application  to  the  tactical  air  mis- 
sions of  the  military  services. 

(2)  Our  second  recommendation,  if  the 
Department  of  Defense  Is  to  proceed  In  the 
direction  of  V/STOL  implementation,  is  as- 
sociated with  the  recognition  that  the  pro- 


pulsion system  paces  the  overall  V/STOL 
program.  If  V/STOL  has  a  place  in  the  mili- 
tary mission,  it  Is  imperative  that  develop, 
ment  be  vigorously  accelerated  on  both  a  lift- 
cruise  and  a  direct  lift  Jet  engine. 

(3)  Our  third  recommendation  is  that  the 
military  services  do  not  overcommlt  them- 
selves to  the  helicopter  to  the  detriment  and 
interests  of  V/STOL  transport  aircraft  when 
they  become  available.  Transport  aircraft 
such  as  those  being  developed  in  the  trlserv- 
Ice  V/STOL  development  program,  If  proven 
successful,  should  be  considered  for  the  for- 
ward supply  mission  as  well  as  Improved  heli- 
copters now  under  development. 


Participation  by  New  Jersey  Ci^ens  in 
Inspection  Tour  at  Alagoas,  Brazil,  in 
the  Partners  for  the  Alliance  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  January 
10,  a  representative  team  of  New  Jer- 
seyites  flew  to  Alagoas,  Brazil,  for  an  on- 
the-spot  inspection  tour  sponsored  by  the 
Partners  for  the  Alliance  program,  a  part 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. The  purpose  of  this  visit  was  to 
explore  the  needs  of  the  people  in  Ala- 
goas, and  then,  upon  return,  to  inform 
various  organizations,  such  as  seiTice 
clubs,  about  the  needs,  and  to  encourage 
programs  to  meet  these  needs. 

The  objective  of  the  partners'  concept 
is  to  help  those  in  Latin  American  rural 
and  slum  areas  who  are  striving  to  obtain 
a  better  life.  The  Alliance  for  Progress 
seeks  to  utilize  the  energies  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Americas  for  hemispheric 
development. 

These  projects  are  limited  in  objective. 
It  may  be  to  fill  the  need  for  a  gasoline 
generator  for  a  night  literacy  class,  for  a 
blackboard  or  pencils  and  papers  for  a 
iniral  school,  for  tools  or  equipment  for 
agricultural  projects  involving  irrigation, 
or  for  the  provision  of  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  drugs  and  medicines  for  mobile 
health  units  or  health  centers. 

At  the  28th  annual  congressional  din- 
ner of  the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  held  here  in  Washington  on 
Febi-uary  4,  Fred  H.  Groel,  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  chamber,  deliv- 
ered an  address,  part  of  which  was  de- 
voted to  the  efforts  of  the  New  Jersey 
team  in  connection  with  their  recent  visit 
to  Alagoas.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  Mr.  Groel's  remarks 
at  the  dinner  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  remarks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Excerpts  Prom  Speech  Made  bt  Frederick  H 
Groel,     President,     New     Jersey     ?tate 
Chamber  of   Commerce  at  Its  28th   -An- 
nual Congressional  Dinner 
There  Is  one  small  group  of  men  who  xre 
here  tonight  as  guests  of  the  chamber  w  hom 
I  would  like  to  recognize  at  this  time.    Tliey 
have  Just  undertaken  an  rmusual  respc>nsi- 
blllty  for  citizens  of  our  State,  and  bofore 
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I  ask  them  to  rise  for  a  bow,  let  me  tell  you 
a  little  bit  about  what  they  have  done. 

As  you  are  aU  keenly  aware,  one  of  the 
grave  dangers  the  free  world  has  been  fac- 
ing Is  the  Invidious  Infiltration  of  Commu- 
nist subversives  Into  neutral  and  peaceful 
naTlons.  Cuba,  of  course.  Is  the  extreme  ex- 
ample in  this  hemisphere.  But  few.  If  any 
nations  in  Oentr^  or  South  America,  are 
immune  to  this  disruptive  and  demoraliz- 
ing force. 

It  was  to  demonstrate  to  the  people  of 
these  nations  oiu-  genuine  concern  for  their 
well-being  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
came  into  being  In  1961.  Under  the  Alliance 
program,  Latin  America's  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions In  the  free  world  were  given  new  en- 
couragement by  means  of  assistance  In  self- 
help  projects  Initiated  by  these  nations  for 
their  own  advancement. 

On  January  10,  a  "team"  of  five  New  Jer- 
seyites — a  doctor,  an  educator,  an  agricul- 
turalist, an  engineer  and  a  businessman — 
fle\%  to  BrazU  to  establish  contacts  In  Macelo, 
the  capital  city  of  Alagoas  whereby  this  vol- 
untary exchange  program  can  be  activated 
with  a  counterpart  group  of  citizens  of 
Alagoas. 

The  five  members  of  New  Jersey's  visita- 
tion team  were  hardly  on  a  Junket.  They 
flew  economy  class  and,  once  In  Brazil,  they 
often  traveled  by  Jeep.  They  spent  much  of 
their  time  tn  primitive,  rural  areas  at  the 
front  lines,  so  to  speak,  where  the  free  world 
is  bnttlLng  a  cunning  opponent  for  the  minds 
and  the  hearts  of  Brazilian  people.  Inci- 
dentally, the  team  members  report  nothing 
but  praise  for  the  dedication  and  effective- 
ness they  saw  of  American  Peace  CcMrpsmen 
in  action. 

Not  aU  of  the  team  members  could  be  here 
toni.^ht,  but  I  want  you  to  know  them  by 
nanie  and  to  meet  those  that  are  with  jus. 

N3t  present:  Jesse  B.  Aronson,  MJ>.,  direc- 
tor, Division  of  Local  Health  Services,  New 
Jer;.ey  Department  of  Health;  Everett  C. 
Curry,  president.  New  Jersey  Education  Asso- 
ciation; Louis  J.  Fontenefil,  engineer  (re- 
tireri) ,  the  Plbro  Corp.,  division  of  the  Drack- 
ett  Co. 

Present:  Prank  A.  Soraci,  director.  Division 
of  Plant  Industry,  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Agriculture;  Charles  C.  Phillips,  president, 
Edg;tr  Phillips  &  Son,  Inc.,  and  also  tempo- 
rary chairman  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress;  Wade  B.  Fleetwood,  special  as- 
sist;-nt.  State  and  local  partnership  program. 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Incidentally,  the  State  chamber  has  been 
pleased  to  lend  Its  support  to  the  organiza- 
tional work  of  the  New  Jersey  "Partners" 
committee.  Mr.  Phillips,  as  I  mentioned,  has 
been  acting  as  temporary  chairman  pending 
formal  organization  of  the  New  Jersey  "Part- 
ners "  committee.  And  while  I  know  both 
men  would  prefer  to  remain  in  the  back- 
ground, I  must  mention,  too,  that  Art  Cox, 
the  chamber's  public  relations  director,  and 
Al  Acken,  our  executive  vice  president,  have 
put  quite  a  bit  of  their  time  into  tills  pro- 
gram. Art  has  been  acting  as  secretary  of 
the  '"ommittee.  Al  is  chairman  of  the  nomi- 
nating committee,  responsible  both  for  the 
selection  of  the  visitation  team  and  for  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  committee  organiza- 
tion to  implement  the  many  details  of  this 
program. 

We  mtast  also  acknowledge  here  the  leader- 
ship of  Senators  Clifford  P.  Case  and  Harbi- 
son \.  Williams,  Jr..  as  well  as  Congressmen 
Petf".  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  and  Peter  Frelinghut- 
SEN  in  getting  New  Jersey  citizens  started 
in  this  worthwhile  undeilaking.  As  you  can 
see,  this  is  a  matter  that  completely  tran- 
scends partisan  considerations.  We  hop« 
everyone  here  will  soon  be  taking  part  in  th« 
"partners"  program. 


Prayer  in  the  Public  Schools 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  learning 
more  about  government  and  how  it  works 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  young 
people. 

A  group  of  students  at  Glenridge 
Junior  High  School  in  my  home  city  of 
Winter  Park,  Fla.,  have  exhibited  a  high 
degree  of  interest  in  a  matter  close  to  all 
our  hearts,  the  right  to  offer  prayer  to 
our  Creator  during  morning  classes. 

When  I  say  these  young  people  have 
shown  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this 
matter,  I  mean  just  that,  and  I  think 
my  colleagues  should  be  aware  of  their 
efforts  in  this  direction.  In  all  the  de- 
bate I  have  heard  on  this  topic  and  in 
all  the  hundreds  of  pages  which  I  have 
read  on  the  same  subject,  I  do  not  believe 
I  have  ever  had  such  a  poignant  re- 
minder of  the  real  need  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  will  allow  a 
simple  Bible  reading  to  be  voluntarily  of- 
fered at  the  start  of  each  school  day. 

I  place  the  following  petition  from  the 
students  at  Glenridge  Jimior  High 
School  in  the  Congressional  Record,  and 
I  hope  that  speedy  and  favorable  action 
can  be  had  on  such  an  amendment. 

Mrs.  Marcia  J.  Howe.  2831  Leon  Hart 
Road,  Winter  Park,  was  kind  enough  to 
bring  this  matter  to  my  attention.  I 
wish  especially  to  commend  her  teen- 
agers, Dave  and  Deb,  who  helped  draft 
the  petition  and  all  the  fine  students 
at  Glenridge  Junior  High  who  signed  the 
petition,  as  well  as  their  teachers  who 
guided  these  students  in  this  interest  in 
government. 

The  petition  follows : 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Gxtrnet: 

We,  the  undersigned,  students  and  teachers 
at  Glenridge  Junior  High,  desire  your  atten- 
tion to  the  following  petition : 

We  desire  an  amendment  that  will  permit 
us  to  legaUy  have  a  simple  Bible  reading  to 
start  our  day. 

We  clearly  xinderstand  and  want  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state. 

We  wish  no  compulsory  prayer. 

We  condemn  no  one  not  wishing  to  par- 
ticipate. 

We  realize  moral  and  religious  training 
should  come  from  home,  but. 

We  fear  faith  In  the  "Almighty"  will  be 
eliminated  from  our  Government. 

We  want  to  be  sure  our  President  always 
holds  his  hand  on  the  Bible  when  taking  the 
oath. 

We  want  judicial  courts  always  to  reqiilre 
the  oath. 

We  do  not  want  "Under  God"  taken  from 
the  pledge  to  the  flag. 

We  feel  our  foiuiders  based  our  democ- 
racy on  trust  in  God. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  states: 
"Governments  derive  their  Just  powers  frcwn 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  When  any  form 
of  government  becomes  destructive  to  these 
ends  it  is  the  right  of  the  pec^le  to  alter  It." 

We,  therefore,  feel  that  all  people  should 
be  able  to  vote  on  this  issue. 


Steve  Callahan,  Barbara  Bremer,  Charles, 
Drawdy,  Bob  Kelley,  Denis  Hall,  Su- 
san Raymond,  Jim  Carroll,  Casey  J. 
Fisher,  Debbie  Howe,  Jane  Frash,  John 
Blartin,  Paul  Fasolas. 

Pat  Powers,  Michael  Haddad,  Blathy 
Royal,  Paul  Brown,  Brian  LeHen^, 
Beth  Bauman,  Steve  Lytle,  Mark  John- 
son, Clifford  Russell,  Shelly  Barber, 
Bob  Duniho. 

Michele  Anderson,  Joe  Westbury,  Jr., 
Smokey  Hardison,  Tom  CKeefe,  Chuck 
Kilgore,  Marianne  Draper,  Helen  Del- 
gado,  Chris  Steele.  Ellen  Marie  Sewell, 
Judy  Stephenson,  Sharon  Harder, 
Kathy  Rogers. 

Pam  Lab,  Dlanne  Ward,  Daryl  Jackson, 
Sybil  Kane,  Frances  Bohn,  Cathy 
Clements,  Parbara  Ferris,  Dlanne 
Driver,  Donna  Barker,  Janice  Amos, 
Judy  Olsen,  Carol  Domlnlck. 

Martha  Felshaw,  Paul  Totter,  Peggy 
Mitchell,  Linda  Benton,  Gall  Balder- 
son,  Richard  Talton,  Lynn  Van  Scoyoc, 
Windy  Ellington,  Karyn  Jones,  Jodie 
Albright,  Ellyn  Jones,  Gwynn  GulUck- 
son. 

Fay  Sander,  Debra  Klessllng.  Janet  Du- 
ome,  Linda  Dicks,  teacher,  Janet  Fis- 
cher, Debbie  Berkey,  Phyllis  Hughes, 
Phyllis  Buchanan,  Judy  Cook,  Loretta 
Mock,  Nancy  E.  Kropp,  teacher.  Dale 
Lee. 

John  H.  McLealsh  m,  Eddie  Butler,  Betty 
Johnson,  Jeff  Herbert,  Liza  Blrdwell, 
Sue  Coushars,  Khaki  Graeme,  Diane 
Beeler,  Paula  McBane,  Robin  Martens, 
Linda  Greene,  Bruce  Parker. 

Ginny  Dales,  Brenda  Keener,  Melanle 
Jones,  Melinda  Tetreault,  Nancy  Brut, 
Sue  Crozler,  Sherry  Broadwell,  Albert 
Richard  Boesch,  David  Allen  Howe, 
Deborah  Jean  Howe. 


The  Great  Risk  of  the  Great  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  1965,  issue  of  Nation's  Business 
contains  an  article  which  merits  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  Congress  as 
we  consider  tdl  the  legislation  being  pro- 
p>osed  under  the  Great  Society.  The  ar- 
ticle was  written  by  Dr.  Felix  Morley,  a 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  former  newspaper 
editor  and  college  president.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
article,  entitled  "The  Great  Risk  of  the 
Great  Society,"  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From    Nation's   Business   for    March    1965] 

The  Great  Risk  of  the  Great  Societt 
(By  FeUx  Morley) 

Just  as  pertinent  as  the  cost  of  the  Great 
Society,  though  much  less  discussed,  is  the 
question  of  whether  It  can,  In  practice,  be 
attained  by  governmental  action.  One  fears 
that  the  answer  must  be :  Only  under  a  much 
more  authoritarian  rule  than  the  American 
people  have  ever,  as  yet.  been  willing  to  ac- 
cept. 
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The  basic  problem  of  unemployment  helps 
to  Illustrate.  Communism  has  undoubtedly 
solved  that  problem,  after  a  fashion.  An  un- 
skilled Russian,  whether  displaced  by  auto- 
mation or  otherwise  out  of  a  Job,  la  simply 
drafted  into  the  army  or  ordered  to  some 
menial  civilian  occupation.  VHaether  he  or 
she  enjoys  the  work  assigned  is  wholly  in- 
material.  Because  of  this  dictatorial  proce- 
dure the  Soviet  Government  can.  and  does 
compare  its  full  employment  with  scornful 
reference  to  the  persistent  5  percent  out  of 
work  reported  by  the  United  States. 

But  If  we  look  closely  Into  the  actual  char- 
acter of  our  unemployment  quite  a  different 
plcttire  emerges.  The  statistics  include 
housewives  who  have  held  remunerative  Jobs 
in  the  past  and  are  willing  to  work  again,  at 
hours  and  In  places  of  their  own  choosing. 
They  Include  youngsters  who  have  given  up 
schooling  In  search  of  Income  which  will  get 
them  a  hot  rod,  a  weekly  hairdo  or  other  en- 
ticing pleasures.  The  unemployment  statis- 
tics Include  older  people  unwilling  to  leave 
the  depressed  areas  where  work  is  scarce. 
And  they  include  not  a  few  who  would  rather 
live  on  relief  than  accept  a  disagreeable  Job. 
In  Russia  all  such  people  would  be  hard  at 
work,  at  wages  they  would  not  be  entitled  to 
question. 

This  Is  not  to  assert  that  all  the  unem- 
ployed in  this  country  are  voluntarily  in  that 
condition,  nor  to  suggest  that  there  is  no 
misery  and  suffering  from  involuntary  imem- 
ployment.  Nevertheless  it  la  true  that  the 
American  way  is  not  to  make  work  legally 
obligatory,  except  for  the  relatively  few  who 
are  called  Into  military  service.  And  as  long 
as  that  free  system  prevails,  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  we  shall  have  the  \inemploy- 
ment  which  slavery  so  easily  eradicates. 

Between  the  relief  of  unemployment  and 
Its  elimination  there  Is,  \uifortunately,  an  in- 
herent contradiction.  The  more  adequate 
the  support  provided  for  the  workless,  the 
less  will  be  their  incentive  to  support  them- 
selves. Often  this  sociological  law  works  out 
fortunately  for  mankind.  The  great  artist, 
Vincent  van  Gogh,  in  his  llletime  never  sold 
even  one  of  his  now  almost  priceless  paint- 
ings. He  was  enabled  to  stick  to  his  unpro- 
fitable easel  by  the  faith  and  charity  of  his 
brother.  Today  the  museum  that  possesses 
even  a  single  van  Gogh  is  by  that  fact  alone 
distinguished. 

There  is,  of  course,  Inefficiency  In  a  system 
which  maintains  that  individuals  should 
have  the  right  to  choose  Just  how  and  when 
and  where  they  exercise  a  lawful  talent.  For 
every  unemployed  Van  Gogh,  or  Poe,  or 
Mozart,  there  are  doubtless  thousands  of 
drones  who  will  never  produce  anything  of 
beauty  or  value.  But  the  emphasis  on  free- 
dom pays  off  with  stifflcient  frequency  to 
Justify  some  subsidization  on  other  than  hu- 
manitarian grounds,  even  at  public  expense. 

A  new  concept  in  subsidization  is,  how- 
ever, apparent  In  President  Johnson's  visual- 
ization of  the  Great  Society.  Evidently  it  is 
his  belief  that  by  pouring  out  billions,  im- 
provement of  many  kinds  will  come  as  an 
almost   automatic    result.      The    greater   the 

expenditure,  he  suggests,  the  greater  will  be 
the  accomplishment.  That  belief  Ignores  the 
contradictions  Inherent  In  the  planning  of 
any  representative  Government. 

These  contradictions  are  already  discon- 
certing enough,  even  while  the  concept  of 
a  Great  Society  Is  no  more  than  a  political 
talking  point.  Beautlflcatlon  of  our  cities 
Is  one  of  Its  worthy  objectives,  Involving  ex- 
pansion of  the  Federal  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. Unfortunately  this  has  demonstrated 
that  wholesale  elimination  of  slums  tends 
not  only  to  create  new  blighted  areas,  but 
also  to  increase  unemployment. 

In  his  well-documented  book.  "The  Fed- 
eral Bulldozer,"  Prof.  Martin  Anderson  of 
Columbia  University  has  collected  evidence 
of  both  these  defects  which  is  as  yet  uncon- 
troverted.    Researchers  at  Brown  University, 


he  tells  us,  "found  that  40  percent  of  the 
businesses  in  the  urban  renewal  areas  of 
Providence,  R.I.,  had  to  go  out  of  business." 
In  many  cities  adjacent  dlatrlcts  have  deteri- 
orated as  old  ones  were  Unproved. 

In  other  fields  of  potential  improvement 
the  right  hand  of  the  pliinners  also  works 
to  obstruct  what  the  left  hand  is  doing.  A 
major  objective  of  the  Great  Society,  as 
stated,  is  to  Insure  that  no  worthy  American 
youth  shall  be  denied  college  training 
through  lack  of  financial  means.  Scholar- 
ships are  to  be  made  freely  available  at  Gov- 
ernment expense.  Tet  simultaneously  other 
governmental  agencies  axe  draining  away 
from  the  colleges  a  large  proportion  of  the 
better  teachers  who  alone  can  make  higher 
education  worthwhile. 

The  president  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington  tells  us.  In  his  current  annual 
report,  that  of  all  the  qualified  scientists  in 
the  country  "nearly  three  In  every  five  were 
(In  1963)  engaged  In  projects  supported  or 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government,  or 
located  within  the  Government  itself."  A 
sister  foundation,  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  Is  deeply 
worried  by  this  professorial  flight  from  the 
campus  to  Government  jobs. 

Better  transportation  Is  another  objec- 
tive of  the  Great  Society  and  experimental 
high-speed  trains,  shuttling  swiftly  from 
Boston  to  Washington  and  back,  are  promised 
as  an  Initial  rail  improvement.  The  devel- 
opment Is  heralded.  Ironically  enough.  Just 
as  the  bankrupt  New  Haven,  gg^gged  down 
by  stifling  regulations,  hximbiy  "petitions  for 
the  right  to  abandon  all  passenger  service 
over  a  paxt  of  this  very  route. 

Indeed,  one  cannot  examine  any  aspect  of 
the  Great  Society  without  turning  up  exist- 
ing inconsistencies  which  cast  grave  doubt 
on  the  possibility  of  attaining  Utopia  by 
governmental  action.  In  the  field  of  public 
health  the  Surgeon  General  warns  us  against 
smoking.  But  even  as  he  does  so  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  goes  on  paying  what 
are  In  effect  substantial  subsidies  to  tobacco 
growers.  If  the  one  position  Is  well  taken, 
obviously  the  other  Is  not. 

Some  of  the  contradictions  are,  even  for  a 
patient  people,  scarcely  tolerable.  Ille- 
gitimacy and  Juvenile  delinquency  are  fre- 
quently related  problems.  Yet  relief  pro- 
grams pay  a  bonus  for  illegitimate  children 
as  delinquency  mounts.  A  variant  of  this 
problem  is  the  case  of  those  elderly  couples 
now  living  together  out  Of  wedlock,  so  that 
a  widow  need  not  lose  the  social  security 
benefit  which  she  would  forfeit  with  remar- 
riage. The  practice  is  scarcely  conxpaUble 
with  the  ideals  of  the  Great  Society,  as  pro- 
moted. 

If  these  conflicts  in  policy  were  merely  a 
result  of  bureaucratic  bungling,  they  would 
be  less  serious.  Inconsistencies  could  be  re- 
moved as  they  became  apparent,  as  is  done 
arbitrarily  in  Russia. 

But  in  a  democratic  society,  pledged  to  the 
principle  of  "one  man,  one  vote,"  contradic- 
tions are  a  built-in  hazard.  Voters  form  into 
conflicting  groups  and  the  lawmakers  must 
lend  an  attentive   ear   to  their  lobbyists,  or 

else  risk  repudiation  at  the  polls.  Conse- 
quently, with  a  few  covirageoiis  exceptions, 
Congress  tends  to  favor  all  strongly  urged  ex- 
penditures, regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
objectives  harmonize.  "ITien  multitudinous 
Federal  agencies  are  set  up  to  administer  con- 
flicting policies  and  happily  go  their  various 
ways,  regardless  of  cross-purposes. 

What  causes  concern  is  the  certainty  of 
Increase  in  these  stultifying  inconsistencies, 
assuming  that  the  contemplated  Great  So- 
ciety Is  to  remain  a  free  scx;iety,  as  President 
Johnson  surely  hopes.  Under  our  system 
it  can  be  very  difBcult  to  put  an  end  to  un- 
workable governmental  policies,  even  if  no 
well  entrenched  Interest  seeks  their  continu- 
ance. The  prohibition  era  should  have 
taught  us  that. 

Dillusion    is    therefore    the    foreshadowed 


end  of  effort  to  produce  this  Great  Society  by 
legislative  action.  The  m.ore  grandiose  the 
effort,  the  greater  the  eventual  confusion  and 
frustration  is  siu-e  to  be.  Conceivably  Utopia 
could  be  attained  by  the  well-planned  meth- 
ods of  a  ruthless  dictatorship.  Fantasies 
have  been  written  on  that  assumption  and 
hard-core  Communists,  in  spite  of  dreadful 
failures,  still  believe  it  possible.  But  Uto- 
pia for  a  Marxist  would  be  far  from  that  to 
a  thoroughly  regimented  America.  He 
would  more  likely  call  it  Hell. 

A  Great  Society,  directed  by  govemmeniiil 
agencies,  implies  centralized  controls  over 
every  part  and  aspect  of  the  society.  Such 
a  concept  is  directly  at  variance  with  the 
theory  of  a  federal  republic,  imder  which 
the  function  and  power  of  centralized  gov- 
ernment are  sharply  limited.  From  the  con- 
stitutional viewpoint  even  the  phrase  Is  ob- 
jectionable. A  great  society  would  necessar- 
ily be  standardized  and  regimented,  with 
spontaneous  local  effort  subordinated  to  the 
asstuned  good  of  the  whole.  It  would  mean, 
in  economic  terms,  the  enlargement  of  cen- 
tralized planning  at  the  expense  of  the  free 
market. 

Yet  It  Is  the  vitality  of  the  free  market 
more  than  any  other  factor,  which  has 
brought  the  United  States  to  the  stage  where 
a  Great  Society  can  t>e  discussed  as  some- 
thing other  than  an  idle  dream. 

What  Americans  have  accomplished  is  in 
large  measure  due  to  faith  in  spiritual  rath- 
er than  in  political  leadership.  To  turn 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  could  mean 
that  we  have  already  reached  our  summit 
and  are  starting  downhill.  It  could  mean 
that  Instead  of  perfecting  our  society  we 
are  proposing  to  forget  the  elemental  virtues 
which  have  already  made  it  great. 


Demonstrations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  this  time  when  the  whole  country 
is  swept  up  in  the  violence  of  demonstra- 
tions and  such  pressure  has  been  con- 
doned by  the  President,  it  may  be  well 
to  pause  and  contemplate  what  Thomas 
Merton,  outstanding  Catholic  writer  and 
philosopher,  who  has  dedicated  his  life 
to  God  as  a  member  of  the  Trappist 
Order,  had  to  say  about  demonstrations. 
I  include  here  an  excerpt  from  Thomas 
Merton's  "The  Seeds  of  Contemplation": 

Demonstrations   From    "The    Seeds   of 

Contemplation 

(By  Thomas   Merton) 

This  is  not  communion,  only  immersion 
in  the  general  meaningless  of  countless  slo- 
gans and  cliches  repeated  over  and  over  a  (rain 
so  that  in  the  end  one  listens  without  hear- 
ing and  responds  without  thinking.  Tlie 
constant  din  of  empty  words  and  maci.ine 
noises,  the  endless  booming  of  loudspeakers 
and  by  making  true  communication  and 
true  communion  almost  Impossible.  Each 
individual  In  the  mass  is  insulated  by  thick 
layers  of  insensibility.  He  doesn't  care,  he 
doesn't  hear,  he  doesn't  think.  He  does  not 
act;  he  is  pushed.  He  does  not  talk;  he  pro- 
duces conventional  sounds  when  stimulated 
by  the  appropriate  noises.  He  does  not 
think:  he  secretes  cliches. 

He  is  not  a  person,  not  an  individual,  only 
an  atom.    This  atomized  existence  is  some- 
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times  praised  as  humility  or  as  self-sacrifice; 
sometimes  It  Is  called  obedience,  sometimes 
it  is  devotion  to  the  dialectic  of  class  war. 
It  produces  a  kind  of  peace  which  la  not 
peace,  but  only  the  escape  from  an  immedi- 
ately urgent  sense  of  conflict.  It  is  a  flight 
into  irresponsibility. 


"The  Phony  Peace  Drive" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Southern 
States  Industrial  Covmcil,  Mr.  Thurman 
Sensing,  writes  a  very  interesting  and 
informative  weekly  column  entitled 
"Sensing  the  News."  In  his  column  for 
March  11,  1965,  Mr.  Sensing  has  focused 
attention  on  "The  Phony  Peace  E>rive." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  im- 
portant article  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"The  Phony  Peace  Drive" 

(By  Thurman  Sensing,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Southern  States  Industrial  Coun- 
cil) 

It  Is  amazing  and  deeply  disturbing  to 
note  the  speed  and  efficiency  with  which  a 
nationwide  campaign  has  been  laimched  to 
bring  pressure  on  the  U.S.  Oovermnent  to 
abandon  South  Vietnam  to  the  Conununlsts. 
In  the  last  few  weeks  the  New  York  Times 
has  contained  a  number  of  advertisements 
in  which  professors  from  eastern  colleges 
have  portrayed  the  United  States  as  an  ag- 
gressor In  Vietnam,  as  a  nation  guilty  of  bar- 
barous and  inhumane  practices.  These  ad- 
vertisements completely  Ignore  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  Is  fighting  communism 
across  the  Pacific. 

The  scope  of  the  appeasement  effort  may 
be  gaged  from  the  fact  that  one  group — 
the  Universities  Committee  on  the  Problems 
of  Peace  and  War — says  it  speaks  for  10,000 
faculty  members  at  282  American  colleges. 
It  is  truly  alarming  to  think  that  there  are 
that  many  college  teachers  who  have  been 
duped  Into  supporting  the  surrender  cause 
in  Vietnam. 

Joining  in  the  clamor  are  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  World  Coimcll 
of  Chiirches,  who  urge  an  immediate  nego- 
tiated settlement  in  Vietnam.  Here  again, 
they  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Communists 
have  been  on  the  offensive  from  the  very 
beginning,  that  as  long  as  they  are  on  the 
attack  there  Is  nothing  to  negotiate. 

Isn't  it  strange  that  these  groups  did  not 
agnate  until  we  started  hitting  back?  All 
these  people  are  the  kind  that  Stalin  once 
very  aptly  described  as  "useful  idiots" — not 
Communists,  but  pursuing  the  Communist 
lino. 

Fi>rtunately,  In  the  Congress,  the  appeasers 
are  failing  to  make  gains.  The  Nation's  leg- 
islarors  apparently  see  through  the  phony 
peace  campaign.  But  the  Congress  should 
tako  a  much  more  active  part  in  tearing  the 
ma^V:  off  the  organizers  of  the  "get  out  of 
Vie  .nam"  effort.  The  House  Committee  on 
Cn-.\merlcan  Activities  and  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcc^nmlttee,  for  example, 
should  stuninon  the  leaders  of  the  "peace" 
drivo  and  learn  their  organization  connec- 
tio:;s  and  financing. 


The  Congress,  unfortunately,  has  been 
slow  to  expose  the  activities  of  radical  groups. 
The  Pair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee,  which 
Lee  Oswald — the  assfissin  of  President  Ken- 
nedy— supported,  was  Investigated  only 
reluctantly  and  without  any  great  thorough- 
ness or  promptness.  The  Congress  should 
look  Into  the  groups  trying  to  hurt  the  Na- 
tion's war  effort  in  Vietnam.  They  may 
move  to  more  dangerous  activities  than  is- 
suing statements.  At  least  one  group  has 
iu"ged  that  young  Americans  not  serve  In 
Vietnam  and  that  citizens  try  to  block  the 
flow  of  munitions  overseas.  Such  appeals 
unquestionably  are  a  violation  of  the  law. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  signers  of  the 
anti-Vietnam  petitions  are  sincere..  If  they 
are  so  concerned  about  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam, why  Is  it  they  have  not  been  issuing 
petitions  against  the  terrorism  of  the  Viet 
Cong?  Why  dldnt  they  express  shock  at  the 
bombing  of  U.S.  billets  In  Saigon?  Wliy 
havent  they  protested  all  the  varied  aggres- 
sive moves  and  schemes  of  Red  China?  The 
truth  Is  that  they  are  strangely  disinterested 
In  protesting  any  actions  taken  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

Then,  too,  it  Is  worth  bearing  in  mind 
past  campaigns  against  book  burnings. 
Elvery  time  a  town  or  State  censors  a  book, 
there  has  been  a  nationwide  uproar  from 
liberal  elements.  But  in  the  last  few 
months  the  Indonesians,  who  work  closely 
with  Bed  China,  have  been  turning  mobs 
looee  on  U.S.  libraries  in  Indonesia.  But 
there  has  not  been  a  squeak  of  protest  from 
the  liberal  element. 

The  fact  is  that  the  domestic  radicals,  who 
are  strongly  entrenched  in  a  number  of 
colleges  and  imiversities,  have  a  double 
standard.  If  an  antl- Communist  govern- 
ment makes  any  move  to  assure  Its  security, 
a  globaJ  propaganda  drive  Is  begun  against  it. 
Thvjs  the  liberal-leftists  are  going  aU  out 
in  their  propaganda  drive  that  virtually  stabs 
in  the  back  American  servicemen  In  Viet- 
nam. Yet  these  same  libwal-leftlsts,  many 
of  them  In  university  ivory  towers,  «•  cleri- 
cal robes,  can  find  all  manner  of  excuses  for 
pro-Communist  governments  that  Injure  our 
citizens,  destroy  our  property,  or  otherwise 
do  damage  to  American  rights  and  interests. 


CATV— Pa$l,  Present,  Future 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF  ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  of 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  problems 
of  Commimity  Antenna  Television  of 
CATV  throughout  the  broadcasting 
community  and  in  enumerable  cities, 
tov?ns,  communities  and  the  wide-open 
areas  of  the  country. 

This  tyi>e  of  service  was  Initiated  years 
ago  to  supplement  TV  broadcasting  to 
several  areas  that  fotind  it  difficult  to 
bring  television  in  homes  located  in  these 
areas.  We  have  seen  this  new  technique 
of  broadcasting  innovation  develop, 
grow,  and  expand  rapidly  over  the  last 
several  years.  There  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion of  CATV.  There  have  been 
many  specifications  made  on  the  subject. 
The  Cranmlttee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  of  the  House  has  given 
this  problem  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  consideration.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  given  it 


years  of  <x>nsideration  and  is  now  con- 
sidering the  extension  of  its  jurisdiction 
over  this  phase  of  the  television  industry: 

Mr.  Milton  J.  Shapp,  president  of  the 
Jerrold  Corp.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ad- 
dressed the  Federal  Communications  Bar 
Association  at  the  National  Press  Club 
here  in  Washington  on  December  8, 1964, 
in  which  he  discussed  CATV — ^past,  pres- 
ent, future.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Jerrold  Corp.  pioneered  in  the  CATV 
industry  and  engineered  and  installed 
the  first  commercially  successful  system 
in-  Lansford,  Pa.,  in  1950,  and  since  this 
corporation  has  supplied  service  and 
equipment  to  enumerable  installations 
throughout  the  Nation,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Shai^  and  therefore  ask 
the  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Shapp  has  been  active  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  addition  to  his  busi- 
ness activity  for  sc»ne  years.  He  has 
served  as  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  IJirector  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  Vice  Chairman  of  ttie  Citizens  Ad- 
visory CcMnmittee  of  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration. 

With  this  background  and  experience, 
I  commend  his  thought-provoking  dis- 
cussion for  yovu-  consideration: 

CATV — Past,  Prisent,  Future 

(By  Milton  J.  Shapp,  president, 

Jerrold  Corp.) 

Community  antenna  television  (CATV)  is 
14  years  old  this  month.  It  has  cotne  a  long 
way  since  the  first  conxmerdaUy  successful 
system  was  Installted  In  Lansford,  Pa.,  back 
in  1950. 

The  period  o(f  Infancy  Is  weU  behind. 
CATV  has  many  adolescent  problems,  but 
being  well  fed  and  healthy,  it  is  looking  for- 
ward to  continued  and  rap>id  growth.  Some 
day  soon  it  wUl  mature  and  take  its  place 
as  one  of  America's  truly  groat  Indtistrtes. 

It  is  normal  for  adolescents  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  entrenched  authority.  When  youth 
gets  a  chance  to  try  out  new  Ideas,  finds  out 
they  work  and  then  proceeds  to  move  forward 
on  Its  own,  the  adxilt  world  can  neither  wish  ^ 
nor  wa^  away  these  innovations. 

I  like  many  adolescents,  CATV  Is  misunder- 
stood and  misjudged  by  its  elders.  It  is  mis- 
understood by  many  of  those  who  presently 
rule  the  roost  in  the  broadcasting  Industry. 
It  Is  misjudged  by  some  officials  who  are  sup-  - 
posed  to  rule  over  these  TV  roosters  in  the 
Interest  of  the  public. 

Nonetheless,  once  launched,  the  next  gen- 
eration cannot  be  held  back. 

The  day  Is  not  too  far  distant  when  almost 
all  American  cities — small  and  large — wiU  be 
wired  for  television;  and  when  rural  dwellers 
in  almost  aU  the  sparsely  settled  arecbs  of 
the  Nation  will  enjoy  multdple-chaxxnel  TV 
reception  via  cable  In  their  homes. 

That  this  development  will  have  tremen- 
dous impact  upon  the  broadcast  industry  Is 
undeniable.  That  the  TV  broadcast  Industry 
win  adjust  to  these  changes  and  continue  to 
grow  is  also  undeniable.  One  has  only  to 
analyze  the  growth  of  radio  broadcasting 
and  of  the  movie  Industry,  since  they  were 
presumably  pushed  Into  oblivion  by  Milton 
Berle  on  television,  to  recognize  this  basic 
truth.  In  a  growing  America,  where  free 
choice  is  the  accepted  mode,  there  is  a  need 
and  scope  for  all  kinds  and  t3rpes  of  indus- 
tries to  serve  the  entertainment  demands  of 
the  public. 

There  Is  no  holding  back  the  growth  of 
CATV.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
the  public  wants  TV  aervice  that  only  cable 
systems  can  bring  and  is  willing  to  pay  for 
it.    Further,  the  record  la  clear  that  no  seg- 
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ment  of  the  public  haa  yet  been  harmed  by 
CATV,  nor  will  It  be  harmed  by  its  continued 
expansion. 

The  iH-oblems  created  by  the  gprowtb  of 
CATV  are  more  confusing  than  need  be.  In- 
deed, they  are  more  confusing  than  they  are 
complex.  Perhaps,  therefore,  a  clarliicatlon 
of  CATV — a  review  of  Its  history  and  present 
operations  and  a  glance  at  its  future  poten- 
tial— will  serve  to  resolve  this  confusion. 

GROWTH    OF   CATV 

Community  antenna  systems  were  spawned 
in  the  moimtalnous  regions  of  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Tlie  first  commercially  successful  CATV 
system  was  Installed  in  Lansf  ord  In  late  1950. 
Then,  in  rapid  order  installations  were  made 
in  Mahanoy  City,  Pottsville,  Tamaqua,  and 
many  other  cities.  It  soon  became  apparent 
that  Just  as  neither  sleet  nor  rain  could  hold 
back  the  postman,  mountains  could  not  pre- 
vent TV  signals  from  getting  into  the  homes 
of  people  living  in  Isolated  communities. 

The  first  systems  were  capable  of  carrying 
only  three  channels.  However,  customers 
stood  In  line  to  pay  from  $100  to  $150  to  con- 
nect and  to  sign  contracts  for  continuing 
service  at  rates  that  varied  between  $3  to 
%6  per  month. 

At  that  time  it  was  an  extremely  high  risk 
business.  Entreprenem^  concentrated  their 
efforts  to  obtain  as  rapid  return  on  invest- 
ment as  possible,  for  It  was  felt  that  when 
the  freeze  on  new  television  stations  was 
lifted,  CATV  would  die. 

However,  during  the  period  of  1953,  1954 
and  1955,  as  new  stations  came  on  the  air,  it 
beccune  apparent  that  the  public  was 
still  willing  to  pay  for  the  added  serv- 
ices offered  by  wired  television.  In  the  mld- 
1950's  engineering  Innovations  enlarged  the 
capacity  of  CATV  systems  so  they  could  han- 
dle five  channels.  However,  in  areas  where 
broadcast  signals  could  be  received  on  home 
antennas  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  collect 
$100  to  $150  for  a  connection  charge.  After 
much  experimentation.  It  was  discovered 
that  under  these  conditions  people  were  will- 
ing to  pay  $10  or  $20  to  connect  to  a  CATV 
system,  and  $4  to  $5  per  month  to  receive 
more  channels  than  individual  antennas 
could  pull  In. 

As  the  industry  grew,  It  changed  its  pat- 
terns of  operation.  Instead  of  system  owners 
seeking  rapid  return  on  Investment  from 
high  connection  charges.  Investors  attempted 
to  attract  large  nvunber  of  subscribers  at  low 
connection  charges;  and  operated  profitable 
businesses  deriving  regular  income  from 
monthly  service  charges. 

In  the  late  1950's  new  services  were  added 
to  CATV  systems.  FM  signals  were  sup- 
plied on  the  cable.  System  operators  experi- 
mented with  their  own  closed  circuit  origi- 
nations and  some  provided  a  channel  for 
time,  weather  and  news  Information.  Many 
systems  offered  channels  to  school  districts 
for  educational  TV. 

The  CATV  Industry  entered  another  phase 
in  the  early  1960's  with  the  development  of 
12-channel  systems.  For  the  first  time  It 
became  possible  to  Install  a  CATV  system  In 
a  town  that  could  receive  all  three  networks 
on  home  antennas.  By  means  of  elaborate 
antenna  relays  and  microwave,  the  CATV 
system  could  bring  In  many  additional  pro- 
grams not  received  clearly  via  rooftop  an- 
tennas, and  by  virtue  of  greater  capacity, 
offer  other  programs  and  services  of  local 
interest. 

Now,  as  the  CATV  Industry  moves  Into 
larger  cities,  systems  capable  of  handling  at 
least  20  channels  are  being  designed.  They 
are  on  the  drawing  boards.  If  the  need 
arises.  It  will  be  possible  in  the  future  to  In- 
stall CATV  systems  capable  of  delivering  40 
or  50  channels  of  TV,  plus  an  almost  un- 
limited nimaber  of  FM  stations  on  a  single 
cable. 

CAVV  PROVmES  A   PtrSLIC   SERVICE 

The  true  reason  for  the  remarkable  growth 
of  CATV,  despite  all  the  technical  and  mar- 


keting problems  that  this  young  industry  has 
faced,  is  generally  overlooked. 

CATV  provides  the  lowest  cost  method  by 
which  a  TV  setowner  can  enjoy  the  highest 
quality  reception  from  all  the  stations  he 
wishes  to  receive.  In  short — CATV  offeirs  the 
setowner  a  way  to  obtain  maximum  value 
from  his  television  receiver.  If  this  were  not 
true,  CATV  would  lose  Its  financial  base  of 
support  and  would  cease  to  grow. 

To  understand  fully  the  importance  of  this 
statement,  two  other  concepts  must  be 
clarified. 

First,  CATV  is  but  one  form  of  wired  tele- 
vision, for  all  television  reception — without 
exception — Is  wired  TV. 

Second,  there  is  no  stich  thing  as  "free 
television." 

Once  these  basic  concepts  are  understood, 
then  much  of  the  mjritery  surrounding 
CATV  evaporates. 

ALL   TV   IS    WMED   TV 

Consider  the  statement  that  all  TV,  with- 
out exception,  is  wired  TV.  A  television  re- 
ceiver Is  nothing  more  than  an  electronic 
device  that  produces  pictures  on  a  screen 
when  a  certain  sequence  of  impulses 
(signals)    are  fed  into  its  circuits. 

The  starting  place  for  these  signals  Is  the 
tuner  of  the  TV  set.  No  matter  how  good  or 
expensive  the  receiver  may  be — whether  it  be 
for  black  and  white  or  for  color — a  TV  set 
does  not  generate  a  picture  by  itself.  Nor 
can  it  develop  a  clear,  steady  picture  on  Its 
screen  unless  noise-free — or  essentially  noise- 
free — signals  are  fed  into  its  tuner. 

Here's  where  wire  comas  to  play.  Broad- 
cast TV  signals — of  any  frequency,  VHF  or 
UHF — must  first  be  colleoted  on  an  antenna 
and  then  fed  into  the  tuner  of  the  TV  set. 
To  do  this  a  wire  must  be  connected  between 
the  antenna  and  tuner.  This  is  true  for  every 
set,  everywhere,  at  all  times. 

Now  let's  ask  a  basic  question.  How  long 
need  this  wire  be?  The  answer,  of  course, 
depends  upon  how  far  the  TV  set  Is  located 
from  the  antenna  that  picks  up  the  signals 
of  all  the  stations  that  the  TV  setowner 
wishes  to  receive. 

The  setowner  may  be  very  lucky.  With 
rabbit  ears  on  top  of  his  set  he  may  receive 
enough  stations,  bright  and  clear,  to  satisfy 
him.  In  this  case,  the  wire  connecting  an- 
tenna to  tuner  need  be  only  a  few  inches 
long. 

Perhaps,  though,  the  signals  in  his  living 
room  are  weak  or  bounce  around  and  cavise 
ghosts.  In  this  case,  the  set  owner  may  put 
the  antenna  on  his  roof.  Now  he  gets  better 
pictures,  but  needs  a  longer  wire  to  connect 
the  antenna  to  the  tuner  of  his  set. 

If  the  TV  set  owner  lives  in  a  fringe  area, 
the  signals  on  his  rooftop  may  not  be  strong 
enough  for  clear  reception.  In  this  case,  he 
can  erect  a  tower  on  his  roof  or  on  his  barn 
or  silo,  or  perhaps,  rent  some  road-building 
equipment  and  build  a  moiintain  outside  his 
home.  In  any  event,  the  wire  between  an- 
tenna and  tuner  becomes  longer. 

Some  people  living  in  city  apartments  have 
greater  difficulty  obtaining  clear  television 
reception  than  do  fringe  aj-ea  dwellers.  Rab- 
bit ears  don't  work  and  a  tenant  may  not  be 
allowed  to  install  a  rooftop  antenna.  But 
again,  there  is  a  practical  solution.  The 
modem  landlord  installs  a  master  antenna  to 
provide  service  to  all  residents  of  the  build- 
ing. Now,  In  addition  to  the  long  cables,  all 
kinds  of  electronic  equipment  is  installed  in 
the  system  to  amplify  signals,  filter  out  in- 
terference, split  signals,  etc 

There  is  no  basic  difference  between  the 
operation  of  a  simple  apartment  house  or 
hotel  master  antenna  system  and  a  CATV 
system. 

A  CATV  system  is  merely  a  large  master 
antenna  that  furnishes  TV  signals  to  resi- 
dential and  commercial  areas  as  well  as  to 
apartment  houses  and  hotels. 

Whether  connected  to  a  building  system  or 
a  CATV  system,  the  TV  set  owner  now  finds 
it  to  his  advantage  to  pay  for  antenna  serv- 


ice rather  than  to  erect  his  own  antenna. 
All  TV  reception  is  wired  TV  reception — 
whether  the  viewer  uses  his  own  antenna  or 
a  master  system. 

"FREE     television"     IS     KOT     FREE 

This  takes  me  to  the  next  basic  point. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  "free  television. " 
The  only  thing  free  about  TV  is  the  right 
given  to  a  broadcaster  to  use  the  public  spec- 
trum for  the  operation  of  his  private  busi- 
ness. Everything  else  costs  money — and 
and  plenty  of  it. 

The  broadcaster  buys  programs,  which  in 
turn  are  purchased  by  advertisers.  Indi- 
viduals buy  TV  sets— black  and  white  or 
color,  portable  or  console — to  suit  their  taste 
and  purse.  Setowners  buy  antennas  and 
pay  to  have  them  erected  or  they  pay  a  fee 
to  have  an  antenna  service  furnished. 

The  sum  total  of  all  these  purchases,  ;it 
either  the  broadcasting  or  receiving  end, 
make  so-called  free  television  one  of  tlie 
largest  Industries  in  America.  Every  phase 
of  this  industry  is  interrelated  and  impor- 
tant. Make  no  mistake  about  this.  If  pic- 
tures could  not  be  received  clearly  on  TV 
sets,  broadcasters  would  not  sell  much  time 
to  as  many  advertisers  and  would  not  need  to 
buy  and  many  programs. 

Costs  for  high-gain  antennas,  towers,  and 
boosters  run  into  many  hundreds  of  dollars. 
Salt  air  at  the  shore,  high  winds  and  sleet  on 
the  plains  and  in  mountain  areas  ruin  an- 
tennas and  make  periodic  and  costly  replace- 
ments mandatory.  Insurance  rates  to  cover 
property,  particularly  against  roof  damage, 
are  rising  constantly. 

I  repeat  for  emphasis — CATV  offers  the  in- 
dividual setowner  the  lowest  cost  method 
of  wiring  the  best  antenna  to  his  receiver  and 
therefore  the  least  expensive  method  for  re- 
ceiving all  the  stations  he  wishes  to  view  with 
maximum  clarity. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  many  of  the 
most  successful  CATV  systems  are  located  in 
towns  where  subscribers  can  receive  pictures 
with  their  own  antennas.  However,  tliey 
get  clearer  pictures  at  lower  cost  from  tiie 
CATV  system. 

Let  me  emphasize  In  another  way  that  ihe 
phrase  "free  television"  is  fallacious.  In  ad- 
dition to  CATV  equipment,  Jerrold  makes  all 
kinds  of  gear  to  help  any  TV  set  owner  re- 
solve his  Individual  reception  problems. 

Jerrold  makes  antennas,  transistorized 
boosters,  splitters,  couplers,  amplifiers,  pre- 
amplifiers, etc.,  etc.,  etc.  This  year  we  will 
sell  about  $7  million  worth  of  this  equip- 
ment to  help  Individual  set  owners  obtain 
better  picttires. 

THE    OPPOSITION    OF   TAME 

Some  of  my  friends  and  competltlors  in  t'ae 
television  accessory  manufacturing  business 
have  formed  an  organization  called  TAME. 
The  manufacturers  In  this  organization  Fell 
close  to  $100  million  worth  of  equipm^  nt 
each  year  to  people  they  claim  must  be 
protected  to  preserve  "free  television."  It 
is  easy  to  understand  why  TAME,  "in  the 
public  interest," — of  course — is  so  violent 
in  its  opposition  to  CATV. 

I  agree  that  any  manufacturer  or  assoc.ii- 
tion  has  the  right  to  fight  to  protect  its  n;  ^r- 
ket.  But  TAME's  claim  that  It  Is  tryinc  to 
protect  the  public  through  its  opposti.on 
to  CATV  is  as  brazen  as  movie  exhibi:ors 
fighting  pay-TV  under  the  pretext  that  t'icy 
are  trying  to  preserve  "free  television." 

The  members  of  TAME  also  overlook  the 
fact  that  because  CATV  systems  enable  tele- 
vision set  owners  to  get  greater  value  from 
their  sets,  greater  numbers  of  receivers  are 
purchased,  and  dealers  and  servicemen  in 
CATV  areas  more  than  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  Individual  antenna  sales  by  Increased  set 
sales  and  services.  In  actuality,  as  lon^:  as 
the  oi>erators  of  CATV  systems  do  not  sell  or 
service  TV  sets,  it  has  been  proven,  tl.ere 
is  a  net  gain  for  TV  dealers  and  servicemen. 

This  is  particularly  true  now  that  color 
TV  is  rapidly  becoming  of  major  importance. 
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More  sets  sold  also  means  higher  advertis- 
ing rates  and  greater  profits  for  broadcasters. 

If,  as  I  claim,  CATV  is  so  good  for  evM^one, 
except  perhaps  members  of  TAME  (and 
there's  nothing  to  stop  them  from  makmg 
C.'^TV  equipment) ,  why  is  such  a  fuss  being 
stirred  up  these  days  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters  (NAB)  and  a  certain 
network  which  proudly  claims  it  is  not  an 
Avis  when  competing  with  the  two  other 
grants  of  broadcasting? 

It's  clear,  neither  the  NAB  nor  this  network 
seems  to  understand  the  ABC's  of  CATV. 

CONFUSION  AT  THE  NAB 

The  NAB  should  hang  Its  head  in  shame 
for  endorsing  the  Fisher  report  and  for  con- 
tinuing to  repeat  the  erroneous  dire  predic- 
tions of  the  6-year-old  Cox  report. 

The  National  Community  Television  Asso- 
ciation (NCTA)  Is  conducting  an  economic 
study  that  will  show  the  Inaccuracy  of  the 
data  and  conclusions  presented  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin M.  Fisher.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  same 
issue  of  Broadcasting  Magazine  that  com- 
mented on  the  Fisher  report  also  carried 
two  other  stories.  One  dealt  with  the  growth 
of  CATV  and  the  other  stated  that  this  is  the 
most  profitable  year  in  the  history  of  TV 
broadcasting.  It's  obvious  that  Dr.  Fisher 
must  have  made  his  study  in  a  vacuum, 
oriierwise  these  conditions  could  not  exist 
side-by-slde. 

Even  If  one  were  to  assume  that  Dr.  Fish- 
er t>  conclusions  on  economic  Impact  are  cor- 
rect (and  I  do  not),  all  that  he  showed  was 
that  a  TV  broadcaster  who  operated  without 
competition  could  make  more  money  than  if 
he  had  competition.  I  am  sure  that  movie 
exhibitors  could  be  found  to  testify  they 
CO. lid  make  more  money  if  there  were  no  TV. 
Sti  ely  a  Chevrolet  dealer  In  any  U.S.  town 
would  have  higher  profits  tf  Ford  and  Plym- 
outh didn't  have  local  dealerships.  Every- 
oae  in  this  room  knows  that  shortly  after 
Wcrld  War  II,  radio  stations  all  over  the 
country  advised  the  FCC  that  they  would  go 
out  of  business  if  additional  AM  stations 
wore  licensed  in  their  cities. 

If  there  were  only  two  TV  networks  today, 
thtv  would  battle  Just  as  furiously  to  pre- 
vet.t  a  third  from  becoming  organized  as  the 
throe  of  them  maneuver  today  to  prevent 
a  iiurth  from  developing. 

In  this  great  free  enterprise  system  of 
otir.^.  competition  is  something  we  accept 
and  learn  to  cope  with,  after  we  explore  all 
a-.nnues  of  preventing  it  from  becoming 
established. 

The  issue  that  Dr.  Fisher  did  not  and 
en  iid  not  prove  in  his  lengthy  report  Is  that 
C.\TV  creates  competition  that  is  harmful 
to  -.he  public.  Nor  has  the  NAB  developed 
any  proof  of  this  contention. 

A  LOOK  AT  THE  RECORD 

let's  take  a  good  look  at  this  crucial  point. 
In  1958  and  1959  the  Senate  Committee  on 
In-^rstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  conducted 
he.  rings  on  the  problem  of  television  serv- 
ice tor  smaller  communities  under  the  direc- 
tion of  special  counsel,  Kenneth  Cox.  Then 
in  May  1960,  a  bill  to  regulate  CATV  (Senate 
bll  2653)  was  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
ScM.'te. 

Wh.en  one  reads  all  the  testimony  sub- 
mi  -ed  by  witnesses  at  the  hearings,  as  well 
;.?  I'e  remarks  made  by  the  Senators  during 
th>  floor  debate,  it  is  discovered  that  only 
^'A  1  concepts  were  developed  that  could  be 
cc;.s:dered  determinants  as  to  whether  the 
oi>er,ition  of  CATV  was  inimical  to  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

First,  it  was  pointed  out  that  if  CATV 
br...ight  signals  of  outside  stations  into  a 
t  ■' li  where  a  local  television  station  was 
oi)orating  and  by  so  doing  created  sufficient 
economic  hardship  so  that  the  local  station 
wa:>  forced  to  discontinue  broadcasting,  then 
in  Tills  case  the  people  living  in  the  area 
surrounding  this  town  who  were  not  being 
served  by  the  CATV  system  and  those  who 
liVfU  in  the  area  of  the  CATV  system  who 


could  not  sifford  to  pay  the  monthly  service 
charges,  would  be  denied  local  television 
reception. 

Second,  the  spread  of  CATV  might  prevent 
the  construction  of  new  television  stations 
in  small  population  centers,  and  this  would 
be  contrary  to  the  public  Interest,  conven- 
ience and  necessity. 

These  are  the  only  two  questions  concern- 
ing CATV  and  Its  possible  adverse  Impact 
on  the  public  interest  that  appears  any- 
where in  the  record. 

It  has  been  6|i  years  since  the  fear-of- 
economlc-lmpact  issue  was  first  raised  by  a 
group  of  TV  broadcasters  In  the  Senate  com- 
mittee hearings.  What  has  happened  since 
that  date? 

CATV  has  more  than  doubled  in  number 
of  systems  and  subscribers.  One  hundred 
and  eleven  new  commercial  and  65  new  edu- 
cational broadcasters  have  cc«nmenced  op>er- 
ation,  with  33  of  these  stations  being  con- 
structed in  towns  already  being  served  by 
CATV  systems,  including  Durango,  Colo.; 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.;  Coos  Bay  and  Eu- 
gene, Oreg.;  San  Angelo,  Tex.;  and  Richland, 
Wash. 

More  significant,  at  no  time  since  the  Sen- 
ate hearings  has  any  TV  station  left  the  air 
because  of  CATV  competition. 

During  the  1958-59  hearings,  the  Senate 
committee  heard  testimony  from  licensees 
of  the  following  12  small-market  television 
stations : 

KXLF-TV,  Butte,  Mont. 

KYLF-TV,  Helena.  Mont,  (semlsatellite  of 
KXLF — sold  in  combination). 

KMSO-TV,  Missoula,  Mont. 

KGEZ-TV,  Kallspell,  Mont. 

KLIX-TV,  Twin  Falls.  Idaho. 

KID-TV,  Idaho  Palls,  Idaho. 

KLEW-TV,  Lewiston,  Idaho  (satellite  of 
KIMA,  Yakima,  Wash. — sold  in  combina- 
tion). 

KFBC-TV,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

KWRB-TV,  Rlverton,  Wyo. 

KLTV.  Tyler,  Tex. 

WBOY-TV,  Clarksbvu-g,  W.  Va. 

WJPB-TV,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Among  other  allegations,  all  of  these  sta- 
tions charged  that  CATV  operations  would 
drive  television  stations  in  small  commimi- 
ties  off  the  air  by  dividing  the  available  au- 
dience to  such  a  point  that  their  economic 
base  would  be  destroyed. 

KGEZ-TV,  Kallspell,  Mont.,  had  ceased  op- 
eration prior  to  the  1958  Senate  hearings, 
claiming  that  CATV  competition  was  the 
cause.  However,  the  facts  revealed  a  differ- 
ent situation.  The  total  area  served  by 
KGEZ-TV  contained  only  17,700  homes,  of 
which  number  6,000  were  already  served  by 
CATV  before  KGEZ-TV  went  on  the  air.  A 
letter  from  NBC  prior  to  the  construction  of 
KGEZ-TV  advised  the  would-be  station  op- 
erators that  the  market  was  too  small  to 
support  the  operation  of  a  TV  station  and 
suggested  that  they  build  a  CATV  system 
instead. 

THE   cox    REPORT 

While  the  report  issued  by  this  committee, 
commonly  known  as  the  Cox  report,  recog- 
nized quite  properly  that  it  was  "difficult" 
to  pass  on  confiicting  factual  claims  as  to 
economic  Injury,  It  leaped  to  the  unwar- 
ranted  conclusion  that  many  of  the  charges 
of  economic  injury  seemed  "self-evident" 
with  regard  to  small-market  stations.  In 
these  situations  the  Cox  report  concluded 
that  "the  introdtiction  of  CATV  competition, 
which  inevitably  divides  the  audience,  would 
seem  likely  to  doom  the  station  to  extinc- 
tion." The  report  stated  that  this  conclu- 
sion followed  "of  necessity"  since: 

"The  station  will  either  (1)  be  unable  to 
attract  advertisers  because  its  declining  au- 
dience makes  Its  cost  per  thousand  still  less 
favorable,  or  (2)  be  forced  to  reduce  Its 
time  charges  still  further  in  order  to  hold 
any  of  its  advertising  business." 

The    Cox    report    continued    with    other 


dire  predicticms  of  small-market  8tatk»i 
demise: 

"If  a  broadcaster  operating  in  a  smaller 
community,  and  therefore  starting  with  a 
limited  capacity  in  this  regard,  has  his  abil- 
ity to  provide  what  advertisers  want  further 
Impaired  by  community  antenna  competi- 
tion, the  usefulnefis  of  his  station  as  an 
advertising  medium  is  likely  to  be  completely 
destroyed.  When  that  happens,  it  Is  simply 
a  question  of  time  until  the  station  will  be 
required  to  leave  the  air? 

"Certainly  the  broadcasters  who  have  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  have  presented 
a, prima  facie  case  as  to  the  serious  conse- 
quences which  are  likely  to  flow  from  the 
permission  of  the  Invasion  of  their  primary 
markets  by  any  of  the  means  of  extending 
television  service  discussed  in  this  report." 

PREDICTION  VERStrS  PERFORMANCE 

But  let's  look  at  what  has  actually  hap- 
pended  in  the  past  6  ^  years. 

None  of  these  small  stations  have  discon- 
tinued operation  since  their  1958  testimony. 
On  the  contrary,  all  but  two  have  Increased 
their  rates  substantially  since  that  time,  an 
activity  directly  at  variance  with  the  Cox 
report  predictions  and  hardly  Indicative  of 
serious  economic  difflcvdty.  These  Increases 
are  as  follows: 

KFBC,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  increased  rates 
11-1/9  percent. 

KLTV.  Tyler,  Tex.,  mcreased  rates  16% 
percent. 

WJPB-TV..  Fairmont.  W.  Va.,  Increased 
rates  25  percent. 

KMSO-TV,  Missoula,  Mont.,  Increased 
rates  25  percent. 

KID-TV,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  Increased 
rates  32  percent. 

KLXF-TV,  Butte,  Mont.,  Increased  rates 
32  percent. 

KXLJ-TV.  Helena,  Mont.,  Increased  rates 
32  percent. 

WBOY-TV,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  same  rate. 

KIMA-TV,  Yakima,  Wash.,  increased  rates 
16%  percent. 

BXEW-TV.  Lewiston,  Idaho,  Increased 
rates  16%  percent. 

KMVT  (formerly  KT.TX) ,  Twin  Palls, 
Idaho,  increased  rates  42  percent. 

KWRB-TV,  Rlverton.  Wyo.,  same  rate. 

In  addition  to  the  almost  unanlmotis  rate 
Increases  of  these  complaining  stations, 
other  occurrences  since  1958-59  with  regard 
to  these  licenses  are  significant  and  militate 
against  their  dire  predictions. 

KID-TV,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  testified  con- 
cerning the  adverse  economic  effect  of  CATV 
in  Its  area  of  operation.  The  Cox  report 
reflected  its  agreement  with  that  argument. 
However,  so  intense  has  been  the  Impact  of 
CATV  in  the  Idaho  Falls  area  that  a  second 
VHF  television  station,  KIFI-TV,  went  on 
the  air  in  1961. 

Further,  two  of  the  complaining  stations 
have  been  since  sold  for  prices  which  hardly 
reflect  a  sorry  financial  statement.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  KIMA-TV,  Yakima,  Wash, 
(and  satellites)  group  sold  for  over  $900,000, 
while  WBOY-TV.  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  re- 
cently brought  a  price  of  $950,000. 

It  is  clear  that  the  predlctloi^  made  In 
1958-59,  supported  in  the  Cox  report  and 
repeated  ad  nauseum  since  by  the  NAB  and 
other  opponents  of  CATV  have  not  come  to 
pass.  By  this  time  the  reason  must  be 
obvious:  There  has  been  no  significant  eco- 
nomic impact  of  CATV  systems  on  television 
station  operation  as  to  adversely  affect  the 
latter's  continued  operation. 

Community  antenna  systems  have  not 
created  the  conditions  of  hardship  for  broad- 
casting that  would  make  CATV  operation 
inimical  to  the  public  interest.  On  the 
other  hand,  during  the  past  14  years  it  has 
demonstrated.  In  well  over  1,500  systems, 
that  the  public  wants  and  Is  willing  to  pay 
for  this  service. 
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CATV  DESEBVES  FCC   SUPPORT 


Its  about  time  that  the  FCC  either 
stopped  writing  letters  like  those  sent  to 
Tifton,  Ga.,  Salinas,  Calif.,,  and  Bakersfleld, 
Calif.,  raising  issues  about  CATV  that  don't 
exist  and  casting  doubt  on  the  value  of  CATV 
service,  or  find  evidence  to  support  the  issues 
It  raises.  The  insinuations  contained  in 
these  PCC  letters  place  the  CATV  industry  in 
the  awkward  position  of  either  attacking  the 
Commission  for  its  actions,  or  remaining  si- 
lent, and  by  this  silence  acquiescing  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements. 

It  might  be  well,  instead,  for  the  FCC  to 
advise  city  councils  in  one-station  TV  areas, 
that  CATV,  rather  than  bringing  harm  to  the 
public,  has,  in  fact,  forced  many  broad- 
casters to  improve  programing,  in  order  to 
maintain  their  share  of  the  cable-viewing 
audience.  A  review  of  programing  offered  by 
Stations  in  CATV  areas  before  and  after  the 
cable  was  installed  proves  this  point  con- 
clusively.   The  data  Is  in  the  PCC  flies. 

TV   ALLOCATIONS    AND   MARKET   AREAS 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  subject  of  market 
areas.  Back  in  1948,  the  PCC  established  its 
first  television  allocations  prc^ram.  At  that 
time,  engineers  predicted  that  TV  signals 
would  not  travel  more  than  35  miles. 

Therefore,  with  13  VHP  channels  available, 
it  was  possible  to  allocate  five  stations  in  the 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy  area,  five  in  Bos- 
ton, four  in  Detroit,  four  in  Jackson,  Miss., 
etc.  After  the  first  stations  began  televising, 
it  was  discovered  that  someone  had  goofed. 
The  frequencies  assigned  to  channel  1  proved 
tinsatisfactory.  Stations  had  been  spaced 
too  close,  because  TV  signals  carried  greater 
distances  than  anticipated.  To  prevent 
chaos,  a  freeze  on  new  allocations  "was  im- 
posed by  the  PCC. 

In  1952,  when  the  new  allocations  program 
was  adopted,  only  12  VHP  channels  were  as- 
signed and  spacing  between  stations  on  the 
same  frequencies  was  increased.  Now  only 
1  VHP  channel  was  assigned  to  Albany- 
Schenectady-Troy;  4  to  Boston;  3  to  Detroit; 
1  to  Jackson.  VHP  allocations  for  Pennsyl- 
vania cities  such  as  Easton,  Harrisburg, 
Reading,  Scranton-Wilkes  Barre  and  York 
were  dropped  completely,  and  UHF  channels 
substituted. 

The  assignment  of  TV  channels  took  into 
account  population  densities,  but  did  not 
follow  a  pattern  for  establishing  market 
areas.  For  example,  the  only  logical  rea- 
son for  moving  Harrlsburg's  oroginal  alloca- 
tion of  channel  8  to  Lancaster,  was  the  fact 
that  Lancaster  was  on  the  air  with  channel  4 
before  the  freeze  was  Imposed.  No  one  seri- 
o\isly  contends  that  by  allocating  a  UHP 
channel  instead  of  a  VHP  this  represented  an 
equivalent  market  area  for  a  broadcaster. 

THE  MARKET  AREA  TWIST 

Time  passes  on.  The  reasons  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  particular  policy  are  often  for- 
gotten or  overlooked.  Worse,  they  are  some- 
times   twisted    to    suit    one's    convenience. 

Now,  arguments  are  being  raised  by  learned 
people,  who  should  know  better,  that  mar- 
ket areas  of  TV  stations  as  allocated  by 
the  PCC  must  be  protected  from  invasion 

by  outside  Elgnals. 

By  What  stretch  of  the  imagination — other 
than  to  establish  an  unwarranted  monop- 
oly— can  any  TV  broadcaster  claim  the  rights 
to  a  market  area? 

In  establishing  radio  allocations,  the  PCC 
deliberately  assigned  clear  channels  to  some 
high-power  stations  whose  programs,  heard 
In  every  market  in  the  Nation,  carry  adver- 
tising in  direct  competition  with  local  radio 
stations. 

No  PCC  or  court  decision  has  ever  held 
that  a  radio  or  TV  station  is  licensed  to  serve 
an   area  as   an   economic   unit. 

A  TV  broadcaster  has  no  more  right  to 
have  his  market  protected  from  competition 
than  does  a  newspaper,  a  movie  house,  or  a 
corner  drugstore,  vinless  it  can  be  shown 
that  this   protection  serves  the   public    in- 


terest— not  merely  the  broadcaster's  desire 
for  increased  profits. 

Any  TV  set  owner  has  the  right  to"  pick  up 
any  television  signals  that  are  broadcast  any- 
where. The  fact  that  he  lives  too  far  from  a 
particular  station  to  pick  up  the  signals 
on  his  own  antenna  is  no  reason  to  deny 
him  the  right  to  receive  these  signals  through 
other  means. 

For  example,  what  legal  authority  exists  to 
deny  a  resident  of  Chicago  the  right  to  watch 
WOR-TV  when  he  can  easily  tune  in  WOR 
radio? 

Nonetheless,  this  authority  lias  been  as- 
sumed by  the  FCC  simply  by  controlling 
grants  of  microwave  licenses. 

Technically,  microwave  is  nothing  more 
than  an  invisible  cable  that  in  many  cases 
is  easier,  and  less  costly,  to  install  and  main- 
tain than  regular  cable. 

That  microwave  is  considered  in  the  same 
category  as  wire  by  the  PCC  is  shown  by  the 
tariffs  which  permit  a  common  carrier  to 
charge  for  the  use  of  microwave  on  a  mile- 
age basis  despite  the  fact  that  often  the 
capital  and  operating  costs  for  supplying 
service  for  5-  10-  or  20-mile  hops  are  identi- 
cal. 

Granted,  the  PCC  has  the  authority  to 
establish  rules  for  the  use  of  microwave 
since  this  service  utilizes  the  public  spec- 
trum. But,  is  the  public  in  Chicago  being 
protected  if  a  CATV  system  is  denied  the 
use  of  microwave  to  bring  in  TV  programs 
from  New  York  that  are  desired,  but  not 
now  available,  in  Chicago? 

Is  the  public  anywhere  being  harmed  if 
this  is  done? 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  FCC  enforce  the 
time-honored  phrase  "public  interest,  con- 
venience, and  necessity"  a£  it  has  been  en- 
forced so  often  in  the  past,  and  assist  rather 
than  impede  the  progress  of  CATV  where 
public    interest  considerations   are   clear? 

PROPOSED  REGULATIOKS  OF  CATV 

The  FCC  seeks  regulations  to  guide  the 
growth  of  CATV.  I  do  not  find  this  objec- 
tionable; providing  the  purpose  is  indeed 
to  guide  the  growth  of  CATV  and  not  to 
control  or  throttle  its  growth. 

However,  regulation  won't  solve  the  CATV 
controversy.  It  will  merely  introduce  a  new 
set  of  ground  rules  around  which  the  bat- 
tle will  rage. 

In  this  regard,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  broadcasting  is  regulated  solely  be- 
cause it  uses  public  spectrtim,  whereas, 
CATV  systems  use  private  cables.  It  does 
not  follow  that  CATV  shotild  be  regulated 
because  it  purportedly  competes  with  broad- 
casting, any  more  than  companies  that  sell 
fuel  oil  should  be  regulated  because  they 
compete  with  gas  and  electric  companies  in 
supplying  home  heating  materials. 

In  determining  the  t3T>e  of  regulation  that 
Is  acceptable,  the  question  must  be  asked: 
Who  Is  to  benefit  from  the  regulations?  The 
television  accessory  manufacturers?  The 
networks?  The  FCC?  CATV  operators? 
The  public?   Or  who  else? 

Let's    not    bandy    words.      For    pocketbook 

reasons,  TAME  would  liKe   to  control  the 

growth  of  CATV.  So  would  ABC  and  the 
NAB.  The  type  of  regulation  they  have 
suggested  in  documents  Bubmitted  to  the 
PCC  is  punitive,  and  they  know  it. 

Nonetheless,  speaking  on  behalf  of  my  com- 
pany, and  not  for  the  CATV  industry,  here 
is  a  program  for  regulation  of  CATV  that 
would  be  acceptable. 

1.  Simultaneous  nonduplication  of  pro- 
grams In  cities  where  there  is  only  one  TV 
broadcaster.  The  operation  of  two  TV  sta- 
tions in  a  city  should  make  nonduplication 
of  programs  unnecessary  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  loss  of  local  broadcasting. 

2.  The  signals  of  all  local  stations,  UHP 
and  VHP,  should  be  carried  on  the  CATV 
system  without  degradation  of  picture  qual- 
ity. 

3.  In  the  spirit  of  the  proposals  advanced 


by  Commissioner  Ford  last  June,  the  Fee 
should  relax  its  requirements  for  operation 
of  UHF  stations  and  adjust  its  allocation 
plan  so  that  a  CATV  operator  in  a  small  town, 
not  now  served  by  a  local  broadcaster,  can 
construct  and  ojierate  a  UHP  station. 

4.  CATV  systems  should  not  insert  ad- 
vertising of  any  nature  into  the  broadcast 
program  it  picks  up  and  distributes  to  its 
subscribers. 

5.  There  should  be  no  holdback  of  micro- 
wave for  CATV  use  and  no  relegation  of  CATV^ 
microwave  to  second-class  status. 

LEGISLATION    TO    HELP    RURAL    TV 

In  addition  to  the  suggested  program  f.r 
regulation,  one  piece  of  legislation  is  urgent- 
ly needed  to  permit  CATV  to  provide  a  truly 
remarkable  service  in  rural  areas. 

The  REA  law  shotUd  be  amended  by  Con- 
gress to  permit  companies  similar  to  rural 
electric  and  rural  telephone  companies  to 
borrow  funds  to  Install  cable  systems  for 
distribution  of  television  signals  on  the  same 
basis  that  money  is  now  borrowed  for  instal- 
lation and  modernization  of  power  and  tele- 
phone systems. 

It  would  then  be  economically  feasible  in 
rural  areas  to  Install  CATV  sjrstems  th;it 
would  not  only  bring  multichannel  tele- 
vision into  all  farm  homes,  but  in  addition. 
special  educational  programs,  weather,  and 
crop  reports  could  be  provided  via  clostd 
circuit  at  very  little  additional  cost. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  is  even  a  more 
thrilling  frontier  for  CATV  to  cross  in  the 
near  future  than  the  wiring  of  major  cities. 
I  hope  that  those  who  have  shed  so  many 
tears  on  behalf  of  the  rights  of  rural  dwellers 
to  enjoy  television  will  join  the  fight  to  im- 
plement this  program. 

CONCLUSION 

The  future  of  all  TV  is  very  bright,  b.u 
CATV  can  well  be  a  star  unto  Itself. 

Most  of  the  homes  In  this  country  will  iie 
wired  for  television  before  the  Industry 
reaches  a  point  of  saturation. 

CATV,  along  with  low-priced  home  video 
tape  recorders,  will  revolutionize  concepts  lor 
television  programing. 

You,  the  members  of  the  Federal  Comnii- 
nicatlons  Bar  Association  will  make  lots  of 
money  if  you  represent  clients  who  oppo.se 
the  expansion  of  CATV. 

Your  clients,  though,  will  lose  lots  of 
money  trying  to  stem  the  tide,  for  I  give  you 
odds  that  Congress,  when  it  assembles  .ll 
the  facts,  will  not  halt  It. 

Thanks  for  Inviting  me  to  speak  to  your 
group.  I  £un  sorry  my  speech  has  been  so 
long,  but  I  figured  that  I'd  better  get  every- 
thing off  my  chest  for  the  first  time.  Who 
knows — I  might  not  be  permitted  back  again. 


March  18,  1965 
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John  W.  Rine,  of  Weston,  W.Va.,  Is  One 
of  the  Mountain  State's  Most  Dedicated 

Promoters  of  Tourism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VraCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
citizens  and  leaders  of  West  Virginia  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  potential  of  tourism 
as  a  source  of  emplosTnent  and  revenue. 
The  State  officials  have  instituted  com- 
prehensive programs  in  order  to  realize 
the  full  benefits  of  this  resource.  With 
the  continued  affluence  of  our  society,  and 
the  resultant  leisure  and  travel  time, 
formal  advertising  Is  being  utilized  to  in- 


crease tourist  interest  in  the  beauties  and 
recreation  facilities  offered  by  the  Moun- 
tain State.  We  know,  however,  that  still 
another  method  of  effectively  selling  a 
product  or  an  idea  is  person  to  person 
contact. 

A  stanch  advocate  of  this  latter  ap- 
proach is  John  W.  Rine,  a  resident  of 
Weston,  W.  Va.  Without  compensation 
and  through  his  personal  finances  this 
gentleman  has  been  waging  a  one-man 
publicity  campaign  on  behalf  of  tourism 
in  our  area.  To  gain  a  true  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Rine's  endeavors,  I  quote  from  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Clarksburg 
Exponent  of  January  29 : 

In  1964,  Rine  distributed  17,197  brochures 
to  some  38  States;  he  has  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed 12,000-plus  pieces  of  literature;  he 
hrts  sent  3,070  postcards  and  pictures  to  30 
States  and  he  has  put  out  127  copies  of  a 
book,  "West  Virginia  in  Color."  These  fig- 
ures alone  constitute  an  impressive  record  of 
.".dvertisement,  when  one  considers  that  Mr. 
Rine's  sole  helper  is  his  wife,  Edna,  equally 
dedicated  to  tourist  promotion.  Yet  this  is 
o;:ly  one  facet  of  his  efforts.  He  periodically 
contributes  newspaper  articles  and  very  re- 
cently completed  a  20-page  study  on  the 
'  \  alue  of  the  Tourist  Dollar  in  West  Vir- 
ginia." 

Mr.  Rine's  positions  as  land  and  tax 
agent  for  the  Central  Midland  Coal  Co. 
and  tax  assessment  agent  for  West  Vir- 
ginia Properties  of  the  Ohio  River  Co. 
require  considerable  travel.  During 
these  trips,  he  disi>enses  supplies  of  liter- 
ature concerrUng  our  State  and  then 
follows  it  up  with  an  intensive  sales 
talk. 

His  enthusiasm  for  tourist  trade  is 
e\idenced  in  a  personal  philosophy  on 
the  subject.     Mr.  Rine  has  said: 

We  do  not  realize  Its  present  value  and 
h  .ven't  begun  to  realize  its  vast  potential, 
l,  is  true  ovir  State  government  is  constant- 
ly expanding  its  advertising  budget  and  these 
eflorts  are  bearing  fruit.  We  need  to  have 
more  indlvidvial  salesmen  spread  the  gospel 
01  West  Virginia  as  a  total  vacationland. 
More  contact  and  cooperation  between  State 
agencies  and  individual  citizens  would  be 
n.  rst  helpful. 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  Rine  learned,  through 
a  friend,  that  two  of  the  pictures  in  the 
reception  room  to  my  offices  did  not  por- 
tray West  Virginia  in  its  full  grandeur. 
He  immediately  forwarded  to  me  two 
20-  by  24-inch  photographs.  We  now 
have  excellent  scenes  of  Hawk's  Nest  in 
Fayette  County;  Black  Water  Falls  In 
Tucker  Coxinty;  and  the  State  Capitol 
in  Charleston;  which,  without  fail,  at- 
tract the  eye  and  arouse  the  curiosity 
of  every  visitor  to  my  offices.  This  Is  a 
typical  example  of  Mr.  Rine's  attune- 
mcnt  to  the  benefits  of  good  advertising. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  the  Clarksburg 
Fxix>nent  of  January  29.  1965,  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
\vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From   the  Clarksburg   (W.  Va.)    Exponent, 
Jan. 29, 19651 

Weston  Man  Is  State's  Most  Dedicated 

TOTTRIST  PkOMOTER 

It  seems  prophetic  that  the  State's  most 
d  dicated  tourist  promoter  was  born  in  Wel- 
come, W.  Va.  John  W.  Rine,  of  Weston,  has 
ii.id  an  amazing  record  of  success  in  wel- 


coming and  luring  tourists  to  the  State  ac- 
cording to  hia  past  year's  record. 

The  former  Marshall  County  man  first 
realized  in  1924  there  was  going  to  be  a  de- 
cline in  the  timber,  coal,  and  farming  busi- 
ness. Something  would  be  needed  to  take 
up  this  slack.  Promotion  of  tourism  seemed 
to  be  one  of  the  answers. 

Rine's  efforts  over  the  years  have  been 
mighty  effective  in  the  hand  distribution  of 
literature  and  pictures.  Typical  of  his  work 
is  the  report  issued  through  December  of  the 
past  year. 

In  1964.  Rine  has  distributed  17,197 
brochures  to  some  38  States;  he  has  prepared 
and  distributed  12.000  plus  pieces  of  litera- 
ture; he  has  sent  3,070  postcards  and  pictures 
to  30  States  and  he  has  put  out  127  copies  of 
the  book  "West  Virginia  in  Color." 

Nor  does  John  Rine's  efforts  stop  here. 

Just  a  short  time  ago,  he  visited  the  well- 
known  Cass  Railroad  and  became  so  In- 
trigued he  wrote  a  story  for  children  en- 
titled. "The  Little  Old  Train  That  Talks  to 
Boys  and  Girls." 

By  scrounging  some  pictures  wherever  he 
could  and  taking  several  himself  he  had  an 
Initial  printing  of  1,550  copies  made  and  Im- 
mediately distributed.  A  second  printing  of 
2,500  copies  wajs  recently  completed  and  260 
have  been  distributed  already.  These  have 
gone  to  37  States,  6  foreign  countries  and 
270  towns  and  cities. 

Rine  is  a  great  believer  in  the  value  of 
pictures.  He  has  obtained  20  by  24  Inch 
pictures  which  have  gone  Into  numerous 
locations  throughout  West  Virginia  and  ad- 
jacent States.  In  his  opinion,  these  four- 
colored  photographs  are  24-hour  workmen 
constantly  reminding  people  of  good  places 
to  travel  and  see.  They  are  plcttires  of 
Hawks'  Nest,  Blackwater  Palls  and  the  State 
Capitol  Building. 

In  order  to  de'fray  the  cost  of  these  pictures 
he  makes  a  minimum,  no-profit  charge.  "I 
have  almost  created  a  landslide  business  In 
picture  frames,"  he  says.  Over  580  of  these 
pictures  have  been  distributed,  he  reports. 

Rine  is  not  doing  this  as  a  means  of  mak- 
ing a  living.  He  finances  his  own  efforts. 
Other  than  materials  he  obtains  from  the 
various  State  departments  devoted  to  pro- 
moting tourism,  he  begs,  borrows,  buys,  or 
writes  the  brochures  or  pieces  he  needs. 

As  the  land  and  tax  agent  for  the  Central 
Midland  Coal  Co.,  and  the  tax  and  assessment 
agent  lor  the  West  Virginia  properties  of  the 
Ohio  River  Co.,  he  has  many  opportunities 
to  travel.  He  spends  considerable  time  In- 
vestigating the  habits  and  wants  of  tourists 
and  talking  with  them. 

While  on  these  travels  Rine  makes  a  strong 
and  deliberate  effort  to  dispense  the  huge 
supplies  of  totirism  literature  he  carries  with 
him.  In  most  instances  he  attempts  to  make 
a  personal  pitch  with  each  piece  of  material 
he  puts  out  to  sell  that  Individual  on  the 
merits    and    advantages   of    West    Virginia 

travel. 

Naturally,  he  couldn't  have  done  this  by 

visit,  so  he  has  had  to  depend  upon  the  tJ.S. 

malls  to  be  his  messenger  boy.  In  fact,  it 
was  a  stint  as  a  prolific  letterwriter  to  serv- 
icemen during  World  War  II  which  sparked 
his  early  efforts. 

His  breezy,  humorous,  and  real  life  letters 
received  such  satisfying  comments,  he  en- 
larged upon  them  and  eventually  turned  his 
subject  matter  to  tourism.  Starting  in  early 
1943  and  for  an  extended  period  of  30  months 
he  wrote  thousands  of  letters  to  men  and 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces  from  Randolph 
County.  As  a  result  he  made  many  ac- 
quaintances. He  found  that  servicemen 
were  most  Interested  In  his  light  quips  and 
nostalgic  menaorles  of  things  and  places 
around  home.  This  served  to  set  his  writing 
style  which  hasn't  changed  to  this  day. 

Then  In  the  1950's  Rine  began  his  tourist 
efforts  again  through  letterwriting.     As  ad- 


ditional tx>urlBt  material  became  available 
he  started  enclosing  them  In  his  letters. 
When  it  was  necessary  to  send  out  checks  or 
acknowledgments  from  his  comp<my,  he 
adopted  the  practice  of  encloelng  or  mailing 
a  picture  postcard  or  brochure  of  a  West 
Virginia  attraction. 

Complimentary  letters  in  return  spurred 
on  to  further  efforts.  As  he  found  service- 
men, teachers,  and  businessmen  traveUng,  he 
Induced  them  to  become  ambassadors  to  pro- 
mote tourism  in  West  Virginia  and  supplied 
them  with  materials  to  pass  along  to  their 
out-of-state  acquaintances. 

John  Wesley  Rine  has  lived  In  Phlllppi. 
Elklns.  Belington,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
Weston  most  of  his  62  years.  His  office  In 
Weston  Is  well  equipped  with  tourist  mate- 
rials, a  duplicating  machine,  and  many  files. 
His  wife,  Edna,  oversees  and  tolerates  his 
volimiinous  files  and  supplies  at  home.  In 
fact,  she  is  his  attractive  and  hard-working 
secretary.  She,  too.  Is  dedicated  to  tourist 
promotion. 

The  Rines  have  a  son,  William,  who  is 
a  first  lieutenant  in  the  X7SAF  stationed  in 
England.  A  daughter,  Mary  Margaret  Sim- 
mons, lives  in  Elklns  and  has  four  daughters. 

Rine  recognizes  tourism  as  probably  being 
the  No.  2  business  In  the  State  saying. 
"We  do  not  realize  its  present  value  and 
have  not  begun  to  realize  Its  vast  potential. 
It  Is  true,  our  State  government  Is  constantly 
expanding  Its  advertising  budget  and  these 
efforts  are  bearing  fruit. 

"We  need  to  have  more  Individual  sales- 
men spread  the  gospel  of  West  Virginia  as  a 
total  vacation  land.  More  contact  and  co- 
operation between  State  agencies  and  In- 
dividual citizens  would  be  most  helpful." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  John  Rine's 
efforts  are  worth  while  and  are  proving  fruit- 
ful. Unselfishly  he  minimizes  his  work  but 
feels  strongly  that  more  can  be  done  by  dedi- 
cated West  Virginians. 

The  Upper  Monongahela  Valley  Association 
recognized  that  John  Rine  and  men  of  his 
caliber  are  to  be  commended  for  their  fore- 
sight and  action.  His  effort  Is  statewide  In 
scope  and  should  be  lauded  by  aU — more 
Importantly,  it  should  be  emulated  by  oth- 
ers. 


Something  Rotten  in  Academe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  INI>XAJf  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  196S 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  \mder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  March  12,  1965: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  12, 
1965] 
Something  Rotten  nt  Academe 

Although  the  student  rebellions  and 
demonstrations  at  various  universities 
around  the  country  are  swept  with  confusing 
crosscurrents,  at  least  a  few  significant 
points  stand  out.  The  lessons  are  not  all. 
we  think,  as  devoid  of  hope  as  they  ziiight 
at  first  appear. 

In  part  the  eruptions  seem  to  reflect  the 
current  worldwide  passion  for  demonstra- 
ting against  anything,  and  disregarding  any 
law,  that  anyone  doesn't  happen  to  like. 
California's  Governor  Brown,  decrying  the 
announced  resignation  of  University  -  of 
California  President  Clark  Kerr,  blames 
"thoughtless  students  led  by  a  handful  of 
troublenmkers." 
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The  troublemakers,  in  the  latest  Berkeley 
incident,  were  asserting  their  "Ireedoms"  and 
their  "rights"  by  flaunting  placards  adorned 
with  four-letter  words.  These  students  ap- 
parently were  only  a  handful,  but  thousands 
participated  In  last  fall's  more  serious 
demonstrations,  and  there  were  indications, 
or  at  least  allegations,  of  extreme-leftist  in- 
fluence. 

To  the  extent  the  disturbances  represent 
rebellion  against  authority,  they  are  hardly 
a  new  phenomenon.  And  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  puerile,  Communist  inspired  or  just 
Cain  raising  for  its  own  sake,  the  university 
authorities,  like  other  authorities  confronted 
with  comparable  problems,  have  to  do  the 
best  they  can  to  maintain  order  and  dis- 
cipline. They  must  stop,  in  President  Kerr's 
words,  "the  continuing  and  destructive  deg- 
radation of  freedom  into  license." 

Yet  Mr.  Kerr  and  other  educators  realize 
there  is  more  than  that  to  today's  student 
troubles.  In  part  at  least  there  is  revolt 
against  the  vast,  overbureaucratized,  over- 
populated,  undertaught,  impersonal,  factory- 
like institution  that  is  so  often  the  con- 
temporary university. 

Before  World  War  II  even  many  of  the 
larger  universities  were  places  where  the 
academic  life  could  be  enjoyed  by  students 
and  faculty  in  relative  peace  and  comfort; 
nowadays  they  are  bursting  their  seams. 
While  many  small,  and  good,  colleges  remain, 
the  California  syndrome  of  giantism  epito- 
mizes the  present  universitlS'  trend. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  we  believe,  to  at- 
tribute the  remarkable  growth  merely  to 
population  growth  in  general.  It  is  also  a 
result  of  affluence  and  of  the  status  symbol 
a  college  education  has  come  to  be.  As  a 
nation  we  have  become  so  obsessed  with  the 
desirability  of  college  that  we  have  reflected 
too  little  on  the  suitability  of  many  young- 
sters for  higher  learning;  whether  it  is  al- 
ways in  their  own  or  anyone  else's  interest. 

The  not  wholly  necessary  expansion  has 
taxed  the  patience,  ingenuity  and  good  will 
of  all  concerned,  including  the  numerous 
students  who  feel  neglected  and  cut  off  from 
all  but  routine  association  with  the  faculty. 
As  the  same  time  the  students  are  aware  of 
a  long-standing  faculty  trend  which,  in  the 
crowded  new  circvmistances,  has  conspired 
to  exacerbate  their  grievances. 

This,  in  oversimplified  terms,  is  the  "pub- 
lish or  perish"  doctrine.  Referring  to  "some- 
thmg  rotten  in  the  state  of  academe,"  the 
Columbia  Teachers  College  Record  notes  that 
"with  almost  half  our  high  school  gradu- 
ates— about  5.2  million  of  them — presently 
in  college  and  nearly  7  million  expected  by 
1970.  teaching  has  become  the  least  fashion- 
able of  the  activities  engaged  In  by  college 
professors : 

"With  these  hordes  of  students  expecting 
to  be  taught,  those  expected  to  do  the  Job 
are.  In  the  main,  much  more  interested  in 
research  and  consultantships  than  in  the 
enterprise  of  the  classroom." 

Increasingly  faculty  research  and  publica- 
tion, often  enough  of  little  or  no  value, 
have  been  divorced  from  their  once-close 
relationship  to  the  teaching  function.  Like 
other  undertakings  sound  in  moderation,  re- 
search and  publication  have  been  carried  to 
excess,  and  the  professor  who  doesn't  con- 
form may  feel  the  lash  of  dismissal.  The 
professors  who  do  conform  can  give  too  little 
time  to  their  over-abundant  students. 

So  we  find  rebelling  students  taking  the 
sides  of  professors  they  consider  victimized 
by  the  system,  as  well  as  the  other  way 
around.  That  happened  at  California  last 
fall;  at  Yale  the  other  day  students  were 
demonstrating  against  the  refvisal  to  grant 
tenure — permanency  of  position — to  a  pro- 
fessor regarded  as  guilty  of  Insufficient  pub- 
lication. In  demanding  a  reassessment  of 
student-faculty  channels  of  communication, 
the  Yale  students  showed  the  connection  be- 
tween "publish  or  perish"  and  their  own 
"alienation." 


Now  what,  in  such  a  scholastic  jumble, 
could  possibly  be  called  hopeful? 

For  one  thing,  it  seems  to  us  the  fact 
that  at  least  some  of  the  students  are  ad- 
dressing real  rather  than  imaginary  prob- 
lems is  an  encouraging  sign.  It  may  even 
suggest  to  them  that  in  other  spheres  of  life 
as  well,  gargantuan  size,  over-bureaucratiza- 
tlon  and  Incipient  regimentation  are  afflic- 
tions requiring  attention. 

Beyond  that,  the  problems  themselves,  and 
their  inter-relation,  are  coming  into  clearer 
focus.  A  few  years  ago  not  many  people  out- 
side the  academic  life  knew  or  cared  about 
the  publish-or-perish  doctrine;  today  it  is 
a  matter  of  widespread  conversation  and 
concern.  Similarly  the  student  demonstra- 
tions, whatever  other  elements  are  mixed  in 
with  them  and  however  out  of  hand  some  of 
them  may  get.  are  helping  bring  awareness 
of  the  problems. 

We  repeat  that  indiscipline  for  its  own  or 
pornography's  or  communism's  sake  cannot 
be  condoned,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  separate 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  One  way  or  an- 
other, however,  society  needs  to  be  reminded 
that  It  has  been  somewhat  heedless  about 
education,  including  its  attempts  to  cram 
a  college  degree  into  practically  every  young- 
ster's hand  If  not  an  education  into  his 
head. 

Improved  understanding  alone  is  plainly 
not  enough  to  bring  correctives,  and  we  have 
no  idea  when  or  whether  solutions  will  be 
forthcoming.  But  only  with  the  beginning 
of  an  understanding  of  the  troubled  and 
changing  campus  can  the  search  for  any  so- 
lutions begin. 


have  to  come  through  the  Small  Business 
Committee  of  the  Senate  having  the  same 
legislative  authority  as  Education  and  La- 
bor and  Agriculture. 

The  poll  reached  200,345  Federation  mem- 
bers in  the  50  States,  all  individual  members 
comprising  independent  business  and  pro- 
fessional men.  The  result  of  the  poll  w.is 
76  percent  for,  18  percent  against,  6  perce:.*. 
no  vote. 

It  would  be  my  belief  that  the  result  <  '. 
this  poll  should  be  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  your  colleagues  and  you  might  fir.fl 
it  appropriate  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  : 
the  Record. 

Sincerely, 

George  J.  Burger., 

Vice  Presideiit 


Legislative   Authority   for   Senate   Select 
Committee  on  SmaO  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINSTON  L.  PROUTY 

OF   VKRMOMT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  received  the  results  of  a  nationwide 
poll  of  the  membership  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business  on 
Senate  Resolution  30,  on  January  15, 
1965. 

The  results  are  both  stimulating  and 
encouraging.  I  know  that  Senators,  es- 
pecially those  who  have  an  interest  in 
the  small  business  community,  will  find 
it  of  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter informing  me  of  the  results  of  the 
poll  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Federation  on 

Independent  Business, 
San  Mateo,  Calif..  March  1,  1965. 
Re  Senate  Resolution  No.  30. 
Hon.  Winston  Prouty. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Prouty:  We  have  just 
completed  a  nationwide  poll  of  our  mem- 
bership on  your  resolution,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 30,  that  would  provide  legislative  au- 
thority for  the  present  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee. 

Having  been  very  active  with  this  commit- 
tee from  Its  inception  these  past  25  years, 
It  is  self-evident  if  there  Is  any  relief  going 
to  be  forthcoming  to  small  business  it  will 
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Julia  Acker:   Lady  of  the   Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  can  never  be  too  much  praise  given 
to  my  beloved  friend,  Mrs.  Julia  S.  Acker, 
of  Longview,  Tex.  She  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  women  I  have  ever 
known.  I  include  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  March  7,  1965,  in 
the  Longview  Morning  Journal  about 
her.  The  editorial  was  written  by  her 
longtime  employer,  Publisher  Carl  Estcs. 
Julia,  before  she  married,  was  a  Sha^v. 
No  families  have  contributed  more  to 
the  betterment  of  our  area  than  tl:e 
Shaws  and  Ackers. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Lady   of  the   Press 

Mrs.  Julia  S.  Acker,  a  grand  and  gracious 
lady  of  the  press,  has  made  known  her  de- 
cision to  retire  as  women's  editor  of  the 
Longview  News  and  Journal,  after  32  years 
of  distinguished  service  with  these  newi- 
papers.  It  was  with  mixed  emotions  that  v-e 
considered  her  request,  which  was  based  on 
the  advice  of  her  physicians. 

Happily,  we  have  met  her  wishes  for  con.- 
plete  freedom  to  rest  and  relax,  to  visit  and 
travel,  and  enjoy  the  leisure  which  she  has 
so  fully  earned.  We  are  happy  that  she  is 
making  a  good  recovery  from  an  Illness. 

Reluctantly,  we  have  given  her  up  In  the 
role  of  her  official  duties  and  respwnsibi Ci- 
ties— a  role  in  which  she  was  inimitable  in 
thoroughness  and  unsurpassed  in  faithful- 
ness. 

Pointedly,  we  have  not  and  shall  not  gr.e 
up  her  friendship  and  the  warm  person.! 
understanding  and  mutual  trust  which  ^ve 
have  enjoyed  with  her  over  all  these  years 

Naturally,  all  of  us  here  at  the  News  :i:'.ci 
Journal  appreciate  and  love  her  very  mum 
We  shall  miss  her  tremendously,  for  her  cori- 
tinuing  example  of  devotion  to  duty  a:;U 
dedication  to  community  service  throicii 
the  newspapers  was  both  challenging  aid 
Inspiring  to  us  all. 

Julia,  across  the  years  of  her  professior.vl 
career,  set  a  pattern  of  helpfulness  and 
loyalty  that  was  as  unmatched  as  was  ier 
capability  in  her  chosen  field  of  service.  ."^;-e 
was  as  much  a  part  of  the  News  and  Jo.;.'-- 
nal  as  the  mastheads,  and  always  was  at  the 
center  of  activity  and  Interest  in  any  group 
of  the  newspaper  family. 

In  doing  such  a  magnificent  job  for  the 
newspapers  and  the  community,  she  his 
made  an  indelible  personal  imprint  on  th^e 
civic  and  social,  the  cult\iral  and  religions 
life  of  Longview  and  the  east  Texas  area. 


Her  acquaintance  list  undoubtedly  is  the 
largest  anyone  enjoys  in  the  Longview  area — 
and  all  of  them  are  her  warm  friends.  There 
is  scarcely  a  family,  or  an  institution,  or 
a  community  organization  that  she  hasn't 
helped  In  a  special  way.  Her  talents.  Indeed, 
are  many. 

All  of  us  here  at  the  News  and  Journal 
long  ago  came  to  realize  that  there  was  only 
one  Julia  Acker,  for  none  other  could  match 
her  warm  sympathy  and  understanding  heart 
and  her  ability  and  willingness  to  make  a 
useful  contribution  to  numberless  worthy 
c.iuses. 

We  count  ourselves  blessed  to  have  had 
her  as  a  news  associate  and  honored  to  have 
had  her  as  a  close  friend  across  the  years — 
a  friendship  forged  under  the  common  stress 
of  duty  and  service  and  polished  by  appre- 
ciation and  understanding  to  an  everlasting 
brightness. 

Julia  Acker  in  retirement  is  as  welcome 
a'  the  News  and  Journal  as  she  always  has 
been.  We  want  her  and  her  family  and 
friends  to  know  there  will  forever  be  a  place 
for  her  in  our  hearts.  We  sincerely  invite 
her  to  come  "home"  at  any  time,  and  we 
shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  she  does  not 
come  often. 

We  extend  our  most  heartfelt  best  wishes 
to  Julia  Acker,  now  private  citizen,  but  in 
oir  hearts  always  a  grand  lady  of  the  press. 

Carl  L.  Estes. 


Participation  of  Clergy  in  Demonstrations 
at  Selma,  Ala. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CABOLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  impressed,  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  other  Members  of  this  body 
will  also  be  impressed,  with  the  views  of 
a  young  minister  who  has  expressed 
concern  about  the  influx  of  members  of 
the  clergy  into  Alabama,  for  the  purpose 
of  participating  in  the  current  demon- 
strations at  Selma.  In  the  March  12, 
19t)5,  issue  of  the  Light,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Plsnnouth  Haven  Baptist 
Chiurch,  near  Mount  Vernon,  Va.,  Rev. 
C::arles  B.  Nunn,  Jr..  has  set  forth  in  a 
ve:  y  eloquent  fashion  his  concern  about 
the  ministerial  visits  to  Selma.  His 
views  are  expressed  in  his  weekly  "Pas- 
tors  Corner,"  under  the  title  "Does  the 
E;.d  Justify  the  Means?" 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  this  excellent  article  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
uos  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

IF.-.jm   the   Light.   Plymouth   Haven   Baptist 
Church,  Mar.  12,  1965  | 

Does  the  End  Justify  the.  Means? 

I  his  week's  events  in  Selma,  Ala.,  create 

m  :iy  different  feelings  within  each  of  us — 

(i-    rast.     sympathy,     fear,     admiration.  "  In 

::.t'i5  of   extreme   emotion,   the   call   of  God 

"^  1  r  men  and  women  to  use  the  God-given 

■      e  of  reason  given  to  them.     History  re- 

'. f.is  too  plainly  the  tragic  story  of  adults 

I  children  that  have  been  caught  up  in 

'■       emotional    surge    of    their    times    and 

igli  well  meaning,  accomplished  little  of 

mate  good  through  their  efforts.     On  the 


contrary  the  opposite  has  been  the  effect  far 
too  often.  For  example,  the  thoiisands  of 
adults  as  well  as  children  that  needlessly  lost 
their  lives  in  the  crusades  of  the  llth-13th 
century  in  an  effort  to  free  the  holy  land 
from  the  Moslems;  the  many  times  during 
the  frontier  days  when  Innocent  men  were 
hanged  because  justice  had  to  be  carried 
out — and  men  speaking  in  a  logical  way 
made  it  seem  right.  And  should  we  so  soon 
forget  the  shameful  slaughter  that  took 
place  during  World  War  II  because  Adolf 
Hitler  said,  "The  end  justifies  the  means  for 
the  survival  of  the  state  and  the  betterment 
of  mankind." 

The  Kingdom  of  God  goes  forth  borne  by 
men  whose  reason  controls  their  emotions. 
The  Apostle  Paul  is  a  good  example  of  one 
who  reasoned  a  course  of  spiritual  revival 
toward  social  change,  rather  than  encourag- 
ing by  his  action,  revolution  and  the  pos- 
sible death  of  innocent  men,  women,  and 
children. 

In  times  like  these  we  must  always  ask 
several  questions.  Does  the  end  justify  the 
means?  Will  the  means  really  accomplish 
the  kind  of  goals  we  desire?  What  are  the 
real  motives  in  these  freedom  marches  and 
in  the  men  who  share  in  them?  Tragically 
enough,  we  see  emerging  on  every  hand  the 
shadow  of  a  Messiah  compulsion  or  the  de- 
terminism of  a  dictator.  The  temptation 
has  its  appeal  for  every  man  regardless  of 
who  he  is,  what  his  religious  expression,  or 
color  of  skin.  The  sickness  of  today  is  not 
only  missiles  but  misguided  men. 

My  conviction  is  this:  The  rights  of  men 
are  found  and  expressed  basically  in  the  sal- 
vation of  Christ  Jesus  and  the  progressive 
unfolding  of  that  freedom  in  a  society  of 
spiritual"  dignity  and  good  will.  Every 
man's  worth  then  is  measured  in  the  fact 
that  "for  you,  Christ  died." 

This  briefly  is  the  objective  of  the  Chris- 
tian as  I  understand  it.  I  am  basically  op- 
posed to  pressure  groups  for  the  evidence  Is 
abundant  In  the  past  as  well  as  present  that 
they  breed  resentment  and  hatred.  And  the 
last  condition  can  be  worse  than  the  first. 

I  wish  no  bus  or  plane  ticket  to  partici- 
pate in  any  march — anywhere.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  advancement  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  can  best  be  served  by  other 
rneans.  Lest  we  forget — "Fools  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread." 
Your  pastor. 

Charles  Nunn,  Jr. 


User   Charges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  from  the 
AOPA  Pilot  magazine  of  March  1965,  has 
been  called  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ard F.  Bidwell  of  Annandale,  Va.  I  here- 
with commend  this  editorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress : 

User  Charges 

You  are  an  identifiable  recipient,  receiving 
a  service  or  privilege  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment which  provides  special  benefits  above 
and  beyond  those  which  accrue  to  the  public 
at  large.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  that  is  the  description  to  be  applied 
to  you  £is  an  aircraft  owner  or  pilot.  Having 
placed  that  arbitrary  label  on  you,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  (which  is  accountable 
only  to  the  President)  added  this  significant 


language,  in  its  Circular  A-25  dated  Septem- 
ber 23,  1959,  to  the  heads  of  aU  Government 
agencies:  "•  •  •  A  charge  should  be  imposed 
to  recover  the  full  cost  to  the  Ftederal  Gov- 
ernment of  rendering  that  service."  Note 
particularly  the  words  "full  cost." 

This  language  is  quoted  from  a  docvunent 
that  may  well  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
significant  bureaucratic  edicts  of  this  decade, 
for  it  establishes  what  Is  rapidly  taking  on 
the  complexion  of  a  whole  new  form  of  tax- 
ation. Circular  A-25  Is  a  five-page  single- 
spaced  dociunent  that  has  the  effect  of 
declaring  vast  numbers  of  American  citizens 
to  be  members  of  minority  groups,  the  privi- 
leged recipients  of  special  benefits,  with 
everything  from  a  visit  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  the  flying  of  a  plane  from 
Loco  to  Jolly,  Tex.,  being  declared  arbitrarily 
to  be  a  "special  benefit." 

Circular  A-25  goes  on  at  great  length  to 
show  how  the  Government  now  can  con- 
strue almost  any  citizen  not  actually  on  re- 
lief to  be  receiving  some  benefit  or  service 
above  and  beyond  the  public  Interest.  The 
farmer,  for  example,  should  be  ripe  picking, 
according  to  this  document.  Applying  this 
principle  to  the  farm  support  program,  for 
example,  would  make  it  a  special  benefit, 
hence  the  farmer  apparently  might  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  the  full  cost  back  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. And  the  farmer  should  be  re- 
quired to  pay  a  user  charge  for  any  technical 
assistance  he  gets  from  the  Government. 

The  national  parks  had  nearly  95  million 
visitors  In  1963.  who  accounted  for  $6,451,000 
In  receipts  to  that  Goverrmient  agency.  But 
the  agency  spent  $132,610,000  more  than  It 
took  In  during  that  same  year — and  the 
policy  now  is  to  seek  recovery  of  the  f  uU  cost, 
becavose  people  who  visit  those  parks  also  are 
considered  to  be  receiving  special  benefits. 
This  should  price  a  national  park  out  of  ex- 
is  tance. 

Civil  aviation,  and  particularly  general 
aviation,  faces  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems of  all  affected  users.  Only  a  compara- 
tive handful  of  Goe\Tnment  oflSclals  realize 
that  many  of  the  FAA  expenditures  for 
what  general  aviation  now  Is  to  be  charged 
a  yet  unknown  series  of  fees  are  of  little 
or  no  use  to  general  aviation.  To  a  very  large 
extent,  these  expenditures  have  been  under- 
taken arbitrarily  by  the  FAA  without  refer- 
ence to  those  of  us  now  being  asked  to  pay 
for  them. 

Many  questions  must  be  answered.  Rob- 
ert Monroe  raises  one  of  the  most  basic  ones. 
in  his  article  in  the  February  Pilot:  are  user 
charges  constitutional? 

Is  the  airplane  merely  the  plasrthing  of  a 
small  group  of  beneficiaries,  or  is  It  a  vital 
link  in  the  country's  transportation  and 
communications  system?  Is  it  a  special 
benefit  for  general  aviation  to  have  to  com- 
ply with  some  of  the  most  bizarre  and  op- 
pressive rules,  regulations,  and  procellures 
imposed  on  any  American  citizens  In  any 
walk  of   life — then  have  to  pay  for  them? 

The  whole  problem  raises  some  philosophi- 
cal points  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment toward  its  constituents.  Although 
civil  aviation  was  long  ago  declared  to  be  an 
overall  system  of  transportation  and  com- 
munications in  the  public  Interest,  the  user- 
charge  concept  diffuses  the  term  "public  in- 
terest" to  the  pwint  of  bewilderment.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  user-charge  program,  al- 
most everyone  has  been  declared  to  be  a 
member  of  a  minority.  People  who  fiy  rep- 
resent only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
population.  So  do  boatowners,  citizens  who 
visit  national  p»arks,  people  who  deal  with 
officers  of  the  Customs,  Imnnigration,  and 
Public  Health  services;  others  who  deal  with 
the  Government's  prison  and  parole  system, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  all  of  the  many  special  bureaus 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce — and  doz- 
ens of  other  examples  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment, 
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Thiis,  for  purposes  of  this  new  concept  of 
disguised  taxation,  everyone  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  a  minority.  AOPA  thinks  this  one  of 
the  most  far-reaching  and  dangerous  con- 
cepts in  recent  years.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, that  the  Government  should  only  pro- 
vide facilities  and  services  that  are  essential, 
and  that  the  people  cannot  provide  for  them- 
selves. Now,  however,  the  bureaucrats  are 
In  a  situation  where,  in  the  interest  of  their 
own  perpetuation,  they  have  literally  in- 
vented thousands  of  services  and  benefits 
that  the  taxpayers  neither  need  nor  have 
had  a  voice  in,  and  now  want  to  force  these 
same  people  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  that  folly. 

If,  as  the  Government  now  contends,  all 
these  iJiany  minority  groups  must  pay  the 
full  cost  for  their  services  and  benefits,  why 
is  the  Government  dabbling  In  these  many 
fields  at  all?  If  the  user  can  pay  the  full 
cost,  which  presvunably  is  no  longer  in  the 
public  Interest,  then  why  shouldn't  the  xiser 
be  buying  only  those  services  he  actually 
wants  from  private  Industry?  Instead  of 
being  forced  to  foot  the  bill  for  a  vast  un- 
realistic PAA  system,  for  example,  why 
couldn't  the  varlovis  segments  of  civil  avia- 
tion pay  that  "fiill  cost"  to,  say,  the  tele- 
phone company  for  only  those  services  they 
actually  need? 

Conversely,  if  we  in  civil  aviation  now  are 
expected  to  pay  the  full  cost  for  the  FAA, 
then  why  should  any  other  taxpayers  pay 
anything  for  the  support  of  that  agency? 
At  the  present  time,  the  PAA  alone  costs 
every  individual  taxpayer  In  the  country 
about  $12. 

The  user  charge  Is  a  complex  and  serious 
threat  to  general  aviation.  It  will  come  in 
various  forms:  Increased  fuel  taxes,  and 
charges  for  virtually  every  type  of  certificate 
or  other  document  you  must  get  from  the 
PAA.  The  actual  bill  has  yet  to  be  added  up, 
but  it's  certain  to  be  high.  There  is  only 
one  recourse:  Congress — which  represents  the 
Will  of  the  people. 


Profiles  in  Manhood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  G,  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18, 1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  many  news  stories  recently  In 
which  people  have  completely  ignored 
the  plight  of  another  person  attacked  by 
thugs.  It  has  reached  the  point  where 
we  wonder  what  has  happened  to  Amer- 
ica. Are  we  really  so  callous  in  our  dis- 
regard of  the  well-being  of  others? 

A  recent  incident  in  Indianapolis 
demonstrated  that  there  still  are  many 
Americans  willing  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  another  in  need.  At  this  point  I  In- 
sert an  editorial  from  the  March  15 
issue  of  the  Indianapolis  Star. 
Profiles  in  Manhood 

A  mugger  attacked  a  22-year-old  woman 
In  the  parking  lot  behind  her  apartment 
hoivse  on  North  Pennsylvania  Street  a  few 
days  ago  and  threatened  to  kill  her  if  she 
did  not  give  him  money.  It  was  night.  They 
scuffled.    She  cried  out. 

This  caught  the  ear  of  a  construction 
worker  relaxing  in  bis  apartment.  He  pulled 
on  his  shoes  and  hurried  to  the  young 
woman's  help.  Then  a  salesman  living  in 
the  same  building  drove  up.  The  attacker 
released  his  victim  and  ran,  with  them  in 


pursuit.  Later,  with  a  detective's  help,  they 
caught  a  youthful  suspect  in  an  alley  nearby. 
He  was  held  for  grand  Jury  action. 

The  two  men  may  have  saved  the  young 
woman's  life.  In  the  same  neighborhood, 
several  years  ago,  a  retired  schoolteacher 
was  beaten  fatally  by  a  yotmg  thug.  Neither 
man  had  to  go  to  the  young  woman's  aid. 
But  something  made  them  do  it. 

The  construction  worker,  L.  H.  (Irish) 
McClure,  explained:  "It  made  me  mad  when 
I  looked  out  the  window  and  saw  the  man 
knock  her  down.  I've  got  a  wife  and  I  like 
for  her  to  go  to  the  parking  lot  without  any 
trouble.  ♦  *  •  This  'none-of-my-business' 
attitude  that  some  people  have  isn't  any  good. 
If  everybody  would  come  to  the  help  of  others 
there  would  be  fewer  people  getting  held  up." 
The  salesman,  Harry  Gardiner,  said  that  if 
his  wife  had  been  attacked,  "I'd  appreciate 
people  helping  her." 

In  a  Philadelphia  subway  the  same  week- 
end, six  grown  men  stood  and  watched  as 
eight  teenagers  attacked  a  16-year-old  girl 
and  dragged  her,  screaming  and  struggling, 
down  the  tracks.  A  seventh  man  acted — a 
23-year-old  naval  air  reservist  from  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  on  his  way  back  to  his  base  after  visiting 
the  city's  historical  shrines.  He  hurried  to 
help  the  girl.  He  was  beaten  savagely.  He 
broke  away,  ran  to  the  street  and  called  to  a 
policeman  who  brought  reinforcements.  The 
eight  attackers  were  caught. 

These  acts  of  gallantry  are  a  bright  con- 
trasts to  the  cowardly  apathy  of  38  residents 
of  a  middle-class  New  York  neighborhood 
who  watched  but  did  not  even  call  the  police 
during  a  knife-armed  rapist's  30-inlnute 
attack  some  months  ago  on  a  young  woman 
which  ended  in  her  death.  They  contrast 
to  the  22  who  watched  without  trying  to 
rescue  a  Dayton  woman  atop  her  car  which 
plunged  into  a  river  and  slowly  sank;  the 
crowd  on  a  busy  Bronx  strtet  blandly  ignor- 
ing a  rapist  attacking  a  yovmg  secretary  in 
broad  daylight. 

Those  who  have  seen  action  on  the  field 
of  battle  know  that  coiu-afe  breeds  courage, 
while  fear  breeds  fear. 

May  the  personal  courage  of  the  two  In- 
dianapolis men  and  the  young  Atlanta  re- 
servist inspire  others  to  act  with  gallantry 
when  situations  call  for  it  and  reverse  a 
trend  that  has  threatened  to  become  a  na- 
tional shame.  They  are  the  kind  who  can 
strike  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  punks 
and  hoodlvmis  who  polUite  to  many  American 
cities.  At  the  same  time,  they  give  dignity 
and  meaning  to  the  word  "man." 


More  on  Poor  Mail  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  a.= 
many  of  the  Members  of  this  distin- 
guished body  are  well  aware,  I  recently 
requested  new  congressional  hearings  in 
regard  to  the  deterioration  of  mail  serv- 
ice in  the  United  States.  I  am  most 
gratified  to  report  thatthe  chairman  of 
the  House  Postal  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee, the  honorable  Mr.  Dtjlski,  of 
New  York,  and  the  members  of  that  sub- 
committee, have  agreed  to  hold  hearings 
on  this  matter  sometime  in  the  near 
future. 

Judging  from  the  hundreds  of  com- 
plaints I  have  received  from  persons  in 


every  part  of  the  country  our  present 
postal  service  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be 
nor  what  it  could  be.  I  firmly  believe  it 
is  getting  worse  every  day. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  condition  of  our 
mail  service  I  would  call  his  or  her  atten- 
tion to  the  following  sample  complaints 
that  I  have  received  from  postal  patrons. 
I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
received  similar  letters  and  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  time  some  concrete  action 
be  taken  to  try  and  correct  this  de- 
plorable situation: 

,  Nebraska, 

March  9,  1965. 
Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
WashingtOTi,  D.C. 

Your  Honor:  I  saw  your  article  in  the 
World  Herald.  It  is  true,  we  receive  pack- 
ages at  our  post  office  that  have  been  muti- 
lated by  the  machines.  I  am  glad  you  are 
informing  the  public  what  does  it. 

I  am  eligible  for  retirement,  but  hate  to 
retire  because  it  will  put  a  load  on  the  othtr 
regular  clerk.  I  hope  you  can  force  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  promote  subclerks  to 
regular  clerks,  as  temporary  clerks  wouldn't 
get  to  work  enough  to  know  how  to  do  the 
the  work. 

The  Post  Office  Department  tries  to  make 
the  public  think  they  are  saving  money,  but 
they   (the  people)    would  be  amazed  at  the 
way  money  is  wasted  on  other  things. 
Yours  truly. 


Hitntington,  W.  Va., 

March  12,  1965. 
Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D .C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  certainly  agree  with 
you  thoroughly  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment stinks.  It  should  be  sold  back  to 
Wells  Fargo. 

When  a  letter  is  mailed,  today,  you  have  no 
idea  when  it  is  going  to  reach  its  destina- 
tion. 

Yours  very  truly. 


March  18,  1965 
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DArNGEEFIELD,   TEX., 

March  10, 1965. 
Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reading  today's  article  in  the 
Longview  (Tex.)  Journal  by  Fulton  Lewis, 
Jr.,  relative  to  the  mail  service  today,  I 
thought  you  might  be  interested  in  my  vie'.vs 
on  the  subject  as  I  note  you  intend  to  probe 
the  mailing  system. 

Quoting  the  letter  carrier's  statement  that 
tlie  Post  Office  operation  "stinks",  this  Is  a 
very  mild  description  as  my  personal  opinion 
is  that  it  is  "rotten".  I  have  today  recei\ed 
a  package  of  yarn  from  Sears  Roebuck,  Dalhi.s, 
120  miles  away,  postage  cost  42  cents.  It 
was  well  packed  at  Sears,  heavily  wrappod 
v,ith  paper  and  enclosed  in  a  cardboard  b  x. 
When  the  mailman  delivered  it,  the  pack,  ce 
was  torn  open  and  the  yarn  was  expos^^d. 
I  sent  it  back,  and  the  assistant  postmaster 
told  me  they  had  received  a  sack  of  mail 
from  Dallas  containing  nine  parcels  r.!:d 
every  one  was  damaged  very  badly.  He 
thought  the  sack  could  have  been  caught  in 
a  conveyor.  He  was  in  the  process  of  ship- 
ping it  back  (the  packages) . 

I  have  Just  sent  my  third  saucepan  back 
to  the  Mirro  Co.  in  Manitowoc  for  repla  e- 
ment.  Elach  time  I  have  asked  for  a  refund 
on  my  mailing  charges  and  they  have  p  .-d 
me  62  cents. 

I  could  go  on  but  you  probably  know  thnt 
first-class-letter  service  is  the  worst  that  it 
has  been  to  my  knowledge  for  50  years.    lo- 


dav  a  letter  from  Pittsburgh  to  here  takes  an 
average  of  5  days.    Same  from  Binghamton, 

N.Y. 

Yours  truly. 


ElAifSAs  Ctty,  Mo., 

March  10, 1965. 
Cougresaman  Gitnningham 
^•ashington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  This  Is  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  attack  on  the  postal  service.  It  hae 
never  been  so  bad. 

Respectfully  yours, 


,  New  Jersey, 

March  12,  1965. 
Congressman    Glenn    Cunningham, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Congressman  Cunningham:  I  no- 
ticed that  you  have  said  of  the  Poet  Office 
Department,  "The  service  given  today  by  our 
post  office  stinks." 

I  heartily  agree  with  you  and  only  this 
past  week  I  had  an  occasion  to  complain  bit- 
terly of  the  service.  For  this  reason  I  have 
decided  to  send  on  to  you  the  evidence  of 
extremely  poor  service  to  add  to  your  other 
collection. 

Some  time  during  the  week  of  the  first  of 
March  I  bought  some  Jewelry  from  Gerald 
Sears  Co.,  Inc.,  to  sell  at  a  meeting.  I  asked 
Gerald  Sears  to  send  the  package  to  me  spe- 
cial delivery  so  that  it  would  be  there  in  time 
for  the  meeting.  You  wUl  see  by  the  en- 
closed box  top  that  on  March  5,  1965,  Mr. 
Sears  paid  75  cents  postage  to  send  me  this 
package  special  delivery.  You  will  also  see 
that  it  was  received  at  the  Red  Bank  Post 
OflSce  at  7  a.m.  on  March  9.  R«d  Bank  is 
47  miles  from  New  York  City  and  It  took 
4  days  for  this  package  to  come  special  de- 
livery. I  will  say  that  after  it  was  received 
at  7  a.m.  by  the  Red  Bank  Post  Office  that 
it  arrived  at  my  house  at  8  a.m.  the  same 
day  so  the  fault  must  lie  with  the  New  York 
aty  Post  Office  which  for  some  unknown 
reason  kept  it  sitting  there  all  that  time. 

I  would  seem  to  me  that  there  Is  no  ex- 
cuse for  such  poor  service.  I  have  in  the 
past  sent  packages  1,000  miles  and  without 
sending  them  special  delivery  they  have  taken 
lialf  the  time  that  this  package  did. 
Sincerely  yours, 


N.  Tazewell,  Va., 

March  15,1965. 
Hor. .  Glenn  Cunningham, 
U.S.  Congress, 
W'a   iiTiffton,D.C. 

CoNGRESSMAir  Cunningham:  Although  I 
live  2,000  miles  from  yoxir  district,  I  want  to 
send  you  the  attached  editorial  from  the 
Bluefield  Daily  Telegraph,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

I  should  like  to  say,  more  power  to  you  in 
your  demand  for  a  congressional  investiga- 
tion of  the  way  that  the  mail  is  being  han- 
dled. From  my  own  mail  it  is  obvious  that 
mail  is  getting  abusive  treatment  and  in 
niniiy  cases  being  torn  open  either  acciden- 
tally or  intentionally. 

I  V  ould  like  to  offer  a  suggestion  for  what 
It  is  worth:  I  would  imagine  that  some- 
where we  must  have  a  few  postal  inspectors 
who  are  overpaid  and  underworked,  so  why 
not  lissign  a  few  postal  Inspectors  to  mall 
tra:;;s,  planes,  and  highway  post  offices 
arov.nd  the  country,  under  the  guise  of  tem- 
por.  ry  help,  or  trainees  as  postal  clerks,  to 
deteanine  why  maU  Is  being  crushed,  broken 
open  or  pryed  open  as  the  case  may  be. 

B.-^t  wishes  to  you  for  success  in  yotir 
eSforus,  and  thank  you  for  having  the  nerve 
to  call  to  th«  attenticm  of  the  Congress  a 
situation  which  has  "bugged"  mUllons  of 
ordinary  Americans  for  a  long,  long  time. 
Respectfully, 


Atlanta.,  Oa., 
March.  13,  1965. 
Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Subject:  Postal  System 

Dear  Mr.  Cunningham:  I  recently  read  in 
a  newspaper  column  by  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr., 
that  you  were  initiating  a  thorough  probe  of 
the  "pocw  and  deteriorating  mail  service." 

As  I  am  a  businessmsui  and  this  is  a  "sore" 
subject  with  me,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my 
appreciation  for  a  man  who  is  Interested 
enough  to  investigate  this  inexcusable 
situation. 

The  postal  system  has  reached  an  aUtlme 
low,  and  It  is  time  someone  took  a  clear  look 
at  the  situation  and  recommended  something 
to  correct  it. 

Although  I  am  not  one  of  your  constitu- 
ents, I  feel  your  efforts  deserve  a  few  minutes 
of  my  time  to  write  this  letter  of  thanks. 
Yours  very  truly, 


Brazil,  Ino. 
Congressman  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sa:  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  writes  of  your 
efforts  to  establish  a  House  investigating 
committee  to  investigate  the  low  state  of  the 
postal  service. 

I  have  written  to  both  of  my  Senators 
about  the  very  things  that  Mr.  Lewis  enu- 
merates but  they  are  not  inclined  to  answer. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  have  experienced  the 
same  things  mentioned  in  his  coltmin  and 
even  more. 


Impeded  Charchman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLIXOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr,  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  administration  continues  its  propa- 
ganda to  establish  trade  subsidies  and 
even  aid  to  Communist  governments,  it 
is  practical  for  us  to  review  the  exact 
conditions  they  have  and  continue  to  ex- 
ist in  the  captive  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  printed  a  most 
timely  editorial  Monday,  March  15,  de- 
scribing the  imprisonment  and  denial  of 
religious  freedom  through  which  Arch- 
bishop Beran  of  Czechoslovakia  suffered. 

I  would  like  to  place  this  editorial  in 
the  Record  with  the  wishful  hope  that 
it  will  be  carefully  read  in  the  State 
Department: 

Impeded  Churchman 

The  Most  Reverend  Josef  Beran,  Roman 
Catholic  primate  of  Czechoslovakia  and  a 
cardinal  designate,  has  arrived  in  Rome  after 
spending  more  than  15  years  under  varying 
degrees  of  restraint  by  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  his  home  country.  He  Is  not 
expected  ever  to  return  to  Czechoslovakia. 
His  story  provides  an  instructive  instance  of 
the  contrasting  values  and  practices  of  to- 
talitarian and  free  societies. 

In  June  1949  Archbishop  Beran  was  placed 
under  house  arrest.  He  was  never  brought 
to  trial;  in  1963,  when  his  confinement  was 
briefiy  eased  enough  to  permit  an  Italian 
reporter  to  interview  him,  the  archbishop 
said,  "They  never  Justified  anything — they 


took  me  away,  and  that  is  all."  However,  In 
1951  a  ruling  party  pubUcatlon  had  said  tliat 
Beran  had  deserved  ptmlshment  because  of 
"his  negative  stand  toward  the  church  laws," 
and  that  "no  state  would  permit  a  man  hav- 
ing a  negative  attitude  toward  the  state  ad- 
ministration" to  fulflU  so  high  a  function 
as  an  archbishop's.  In  Czechoslovakia,  the 
Government  requires  a  special  oath  at  al- 
legiance from  chxirch  ofBclals  It  pennlts  to 
function,  and  Insists  on  having  a  voice  In 
church  appointments. 

Archbishop  Beran,  now  77  years  old.  can 
recaU  the  happier  years,  before  Czechoslo- 
vakia had  been  subjugated  by  either  the 
Nazis  or  the  Communists,  when  giving  su- 
preme loyalty  to  God  and  church  did  not 
commit  a  man  to  a  collision  course  with 
totaUtarian  government. 

It  Is  hard  for  us  Americans,  with  a  gov- 
emment  that  does  not  try  to  dictate  to 
chiirches  and  with  chxirches  that  depend  on 
voluntary  support  by  their  members  rather 
than  on  government  taxes,  to  understand 
how  horribly  tangled  church-state  relation- 
ships become  in  totalitarian  states.  An  in- 
dependence of  political  dictation  that  Is 
taken  for  granted  in  the  United  States  can 
In  Czechoslovakia  condemn  a  man  to  inde- 
terminate imprisonment  or  exUe. 

The  Christian  in  America  knows  pressures 
and  temptations  that  tend  to  move  btm  out 
of  ftUl  disclpleship.  But  the  impeded  status 
[to  quote  the  Catholic  church's  eloquent 
tmderstatement  for  Archbishop  Beran's  situ- 
ation these  weary  years]  Impoeied  on  religious 
men  and  women  by  Communists  is  not 
among  our  hardships.  Archbishop  Beran's 
reappearance  in  the  news  reminds  us  of  one 
of  otir  most  important — and  sometimes 
undervalued — blessings  as  a  free  people. 


Dr.  Norbert  Wiener— 1894-1964 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  18,  1965,  marks  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Dr.  Norbert 
Wiener,  a  great  American  mathematician 
and  teacher,  whose  brilliant  and  creative 
achievements  earn  for  him  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  contemporaries. 
Much  of  his  work  has  had  a  direct  impact 
upon  the  national  defense  and  upon  the 
science  and  technology  of  this  Nation. 
Shortly  before  his  death  the  President 
conferred  on  him  the  National  Medal  of 
Science  for  his  work  in  biology,  mathe- 
matics and  engineering:.  I  think  It  Is 
most  appropriate  to  recall,  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  his  death,  the  notable 
contributions  he  made  in  these  fields 
which  earned  for  him  the  outstanding 
recognition  he  received. 

Dr.  Wiener  was  bom  In  Colimibia,  Mo.. 
in  1894.  He  completed  the  cycle  of 
formal  education  from  college  freshman 
to  Ph.  D.  when  he  was  18  years  of  age. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
department  of  mathematics  at  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  for  42 
years. 

He  won  International  renown  as  an 
original  and  creative  mathematician 
and  exerted  great  influence  on  develop- 
ments in  pure  and  spiled  mathematics 
as  well  as  in  engineering.    One  of  his 
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earliest  contributions  was  the  develop- 
ment of  a  mathematical  theory  of 
Brownian  motion,  a  contribution  which 
put  the  subject  on  a  firm  foundation  and 
developed  the  notion  of  randomness. 
Soon  after,  he  develop)ed  the  theory  of 
generalized  harmonic  analysis  which 
has  had  decisive  influence  in  the  fields 
of  communications  and  control. 

Many  of  Dr.  Wiener's  discoveries  in 
pure  mathematics  have  had  application 
to  diverse  subjects  such  as  the  scattering 
of  electromagnetic  waves,  atomic  fission, 
radiative  equilibrium  of  the  stars,  and 
prediction  theory.  It  was  as  a  conse- 
quence of  his  theory  of  prediction  that 
he  developed  the  comprehensive  notion 
of  cybernetics. 

On  January  14,  1964,  in  ceremonies  at 
the  White  House,  President  Johnson  pre- 
sented the  National  Medal  of  Science  to 
Dr.  Wiener.  The  Presidential  citation 
reads  "For  marvelously  versatile  con- 
tributions, profoundly  original,  ranging 
within  pure  and  applied  mathematics, 
and  penetrating  boldly  into  the  engi- 
neering and  biological  sciences." 

Last  week  Dr.  Wiener  was  further 
honored  at  the  16th  annual  Na- 
tional Book  Award  ceremonies  for  his 
book  "God  and  Golem,  Incorporated" 
for  science,  philosophy,  and  religion. 
Mrs.  Wiener  accepted  the  posthumous 
prize  for  her  late  husband. 

It  Is  a  distinct  honor  for  me  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  of  this  man's  great 
contribution  to  society.  His  genius  will 
long  be  remembered. 


The  Valae  of  Education  in  the  Eldercare 
Versus  Medicare  Debate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  several  weeks  the  American  Medical 
Association,  seeking  to  gain  public  sup- 
port for  the  eldercare  bill,  has  spent  a 
good  deal  of  money  on  what  the  AMA 
calls  a  "national  educational  program." 

Iowa  has  not  been  excluded  from  this 
program.  Many  newspapers  in  my  home 
State  have  carried  advertisements  ex- 
plaining, in  somewhat  limited  detail,  the 
provisions  of  the  eldercare  and  the  ad- 
ministration-sponsored medicare  bills. 

These  advertisements,  as  one  might 
expect,  state  that  the  eldercare  bill  is 
far  superior  to  the  medicare  bill.  The 
reader  is  then  asked  to  clip  out  a  coupon 
at  the  bottom  of  the  advertisement,  fill 
in  his  name  and  address  and,  by  mailing 
it  to  his  Congressman,  register  his  sup- 
port for  the  eldercare  proposal. 

Since  I  believe  in  the  value  of  educa- 
tion, I  have  been  mailing  out  two  items 
in  response  to  the  coupons. 

One  item  is  a  reprint  from  the  March  1 , 
1965,  issue  of  Modern  Medicine  maga- 
zine, which  offers  a  factual,  objective 
comparison  of  the  eldercare  and  medi- 
care bills.    This  comparison,  which  may 


be  of  interest  to  some  of  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers, can  be  found  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  9,  on  pages  4391-4392. 

The  other  item  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I 
wrote,  outlining  some  of  the  features  I 
feel  are  important  in  connection  with 
medical  care  to  the  aged  legislation. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  my  faith  in 
the  value  of  education  has,  in  part  at 
least,  been  vindicated  with  the  arrival 
yesterday  of  a  letter  from  a  constituent, 
which  I  hereby  include: 

March  14.  1965. 
Hon.  Bert  Bandstra, 
House  of  Representative-'^', 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
enlightening  comparlsou  of  medicare  versus 
eldercare.  There  is  much  more  to  this  than 
the  average  public  citizen  realizes. 

Since  we  do  seem  to  need  something  done, 
I  am  100  percent  in  agreement  with  the 
three  p>oints  covered  in  your  letter. 

Please  disregard  that  AMA  coupon  I  signed 
and  sent  to  you  and  register  me  as  for 
medicare. 

I  am  definitely  against  deficit  spending 
whenever  it  can  be  avoided.  I  am  definitely 
for  every  American  cltiien  paying  his  own 
way  as  nearly  as  p)ossible.  I  am  not  much 
worried  about  our  social  security  setup.  I 
believe  it  can  and  will  always  be  self-sup- 
porting, which  is  good. 

Maybe  it  would  be  good  if  medicare  had  a 
"crash  advertising"  campaign  to  combat  this 
eldercare  "crash  campaign." 
Yours  truly, 

IRE.X  H.  Ryan, 


Risking  and  Winning :  The  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
applaud  the  efforts  of  our  President  to 
stop  the  advance  of  the  Vietcong  in  Viet- 
nam. The  question  of  whether  or  not 
our  commitment  in  southeast  Asia  is 
worth  it  is  best  answered  by  a  look  at 
the  record. 

Roscoe  Drummond  recounts  that  rec- 
ord for  us  in  the  following  column  from 
the  February  21,  1965,  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune: 

Risking  and  Winning:  The  Record 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — Was  President  Johnson  giv- 
ing the  Nation  a  meaningless  pep  talk  or 
was  he  drawing  on  his  deep  instinct  of  what 
the  American  people  re*lly  believe  and  will 
do  In  the  showdown,  when  he  made  this 
statement  in  a  Lincoln  Day  address  almost 
as  brief  as  the  one  at  Gettysburg: 

"No  other  people  in  no  other  time  has  had 
so  great  an  opportunity  to  work  and  risk  for 
the  peace  and  the  freedom  of  all  mankind. 

"It  is  not  a  burden,  it  Is  a  privilege  to  be 
able  to  give  so  much  for  what  we  really 
believe  in." 

While  some  Democratic  Senators  are  wring- 
ing their  hands  over  the  news  from  Vietnam, 
Mr.  Johnson  appears  to  be  calling  for  fear- 
lessness and  fortitude  on  the  ground  that 
the  risk  Is  worth  it. 

Becatise  there  are  grave  uncertainties — as 
there  were  grave  uncertainties  when  Winston 


Churchill  took  over  the  losing  battle  against 
the  Nazis — it  Is  not  an  easy  choice.  But 
I  suspect  the  American  people  will  choose  the 
leadership  of  the  President,  if  he  give.s  tt 
boldly,  not  the  scuttle -and -run  counsel  of 
the  timid. 

Is  a  decision  to  win  the  war  in  Vietnam 
worth  the  risk  and  the  sacrifice?  That  is  the 
question — and  a  fair  question.  I  think  the 
answer  will  become  clearer  if  we  look  at  how 
far  we  have  come  and  how  much  we  have 
risked  and  won  since  the  Communists  btgan 
their  effort  to  pick  up  every  undetc:.aed 
piece  of  real  estate. 

Here  is  the  record: 

President  Truman  faced  Stalin  dow..  in 
Iran  and  forced  him  to  withdraw  bvviet 
troops. 

The  United  States  saved  Greece  from  bting 
dragged  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  Marshall  plan  rescued  the  entire  ._n- 
tinent  of  Western  Europe  from  the  over- 
hanging threat  of  communism. 

TlVe  United  States-British  airlift  prevented 
West  Berlin  from  the  Soviet  effort  to  su.ive 
its  2'/z  million  people  into  submission. 

The  United  States  defeated  the  armed 
Communist  aggression  in  Korea. 

President  Kennedy  struck  from  the  hands 
of  Nikita  Khrushchev  the  instrumen;  ol 
nuclear  blackmail  in  Cuba. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  all  is  well  in  this 
turbulent  world.  It  isn't.  But  everything 
has  not  gone  wrong  by  any  means.  We  tend 
to  forget  how  much  has  gone  right.  Tins  is 
a  tremendous  record  of  risking  and  wlnjung. 
It  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  stake  we  iiave 
in  preventing  the  Communists  from  unhing- 
ing the  Vietnamese  gat«  to  all  soutlieast 
Asia. 

What  does  it  mean? 

It  means  that  the  free  world  has  defeated 
every  form  of  Communist  aggression — mili- 
tary, economic,  jwlltioal,  and  nuclear — e.vcept 
one. 

It  means  that  in  Vietnam  the  United  States 
may  well  be  dealing  with  the  last  means  of 
aggression  which  the  Communists  have  open 
to  them.  I  refer  to  aggression  by  guerilla 
warfare  and  subversion  across  an  open  iron- 
tier. 

In  Vietnam  the  free  world  may  well  be 
confronting  the  ultimate  test  and  last  in.stru- 
ment  of  Communist  agression.  Some  will 
say  that  it  comes  in  a  bad  place  for  us  and 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  The 
Communists  do  not  choose  to  attack  wnere 
It  Is  easy  to  defend. 

Some  will  say  that  It  Is  better  to  let  South 
Vietnam  go  to  the  Communists  and  wait  for 
a  better  time  and  a  better  place  to  make  the 
stand.  Churchill  said:  "One  cannot  expect 
security  by  throwing  small  nations  to  the 
wolves." 

Will  there  ever  be  a  better  place?  Next 
time — and  there  will  be  a  next  time — the 
Commimlst  aggressor  will  be  stronger  and  the 
circ\imstances  more  adverse. 

This  is  why  President  Johnson  Is  not  talk- 
ing about  giving  up. 
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Colgate  Shows  the  Way 


'  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF   MSW    HAMPSHISE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\  ES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Col- 
gate University,  from  which  I  graduated 
and  at  which  I  also  enjoy  the  honor  of 
serving  as  a  trustee,  recently  completed 
an  important  experiment.     This  w.  s  to 


test  what  would  happ«i  if  students  were 
freed  from  prescribed  curriculums  for  a 
period  of  time  and  left  free  to  determine 
and  follow  their  own  investigations.  The 
results  are  described  in  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  Times. 
I  commend  this  interesting  and  compli- 
mentary cormnentary  to  my  colleagues: 
|F;om  the  Pawtucket  (R.I.)  Times,  Feb.  22, 

1965] 
Colgate  Tries  a  "Do  as   Yoxj  Will"  Plan 

Does  the  average  4-year  college  course 
hamstring  the  student,  and  stifle  his  initia- 
tive by  prescribing  Just  what  he  is  to  do  each 
hour  of  the  day?  Colgate  University  in 
Ha.'nilton,  N.Y.,  has  just  completed  a  "special 
studies"  experiment  under  which  every  one 
of  its  1,389  students,  freshmen  through 
seniors,  was  put  on  his  own  and  told  to  do 
an\  thing  he  wanted  to  do.  It  lasted^  full 
month.  These  Independent-study  projects 
ranged  from  studying  Black  Muslims  and 
Flo.-ida  web-weaving  spiders  to  tutoring 
dropouts,  analyzing  race  relations, '.and  in 
learning  about  nuclear  medicine  in  Bfc^levue 
Hospital  in  New  York. 

One  junior  chopped  down  a  huge  elm  tree, 
dragged  it  to  the  campus  and  fashioned. his 
first  wood  sculpture. 

As  might  be  expected,  not  every  student 
be;iefited  by  the  venture,  but  faculty  mem- 
bers termed  It  a  general  success.  Many  stu- 
dents tolled  Into  the  early  morning  hours 
and  some  worked  weekends.  One  sophomore 
spent  the  time  with  extensive  Interview* 
Willi  chemistry  professors  and  chemistry 
majors,  and  said  that  as  a  result  he  dispelled 
previous  doubts  as  to  whether  to  make  a 
career  in  chemistry. 

No  liberal  arts  college  would  ever  revert 
to  an  excessively  selective  system,  such  as 
Harvard  offered  during  the  presidency  of 
Charles  W.  Eliot.  But  4  weeks  out  of  a 
college  year  is  a  relatively  brief  period,  pro- 
vided the  results  derived  are  worthwhile. 
The  Colgate  Innovation  has  much  to  com- 
mend itself,  and  if  In  ensuing  years  the  good 
is  found  to  outweigh  the  unfavorable,  the 
"special  studies"  Idea  might  well  be  emu- 
lated. After  all,  the  day  will  come  after 
graduation  when  students  will  be  thrown  on 
the.r  own  to  make  Independent  decisions.  A 
"Co'.gate"  experience  may  be  excellent  prep- 
araion. 


Have  We  Lost  Our  Pride? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 

I\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  column  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  has  aroused  much  favorable 
comment  from  readers  and  gives  rise  to 
the  wish  that  there  were  a  few  Philip 
Porters  giving  orders  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Grovemment.  I  commend 
his  excellent  remarks  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Have  We  Lost  Our  Pride? 
(By  Philip  W.  Porter) 

What  exactly  to  do  in  Vietnam  is  a  real 
five-star  toughle,  and  President  Johnson 
needs  the  services  of  not  only  regular  ad- 
visers, but  seventh  sons  of  seventh  sons,  com- 
plete with  crystal  balls.  I  don't  blame  him 
tor  keeping  a  poker  face  and  a  closed  mouth. 
And  whUe  he's  sweating  out  his  decisions, 
the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  ordinary 
Joe  Blow  will  not  help  iiim. 


But  what  has  hai^>ened  to  Joe's  capacity 
to  get  sore  about  calculated  ins^ilts,  syn- 
thetic riots,  and  deliberate  destruction  of 
American  embassies  and  libraries  all  over  the 
globe?  Have  we,  softhanded,  weak-splned 
chUdren  of  the  handout  state,  so  completely 
lost  our  national  pride  that  mobs  of  "stu- 
dents" can  break  windows,  spit  on  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  bum  up  libraries,  vUlfy  the  Pres- 
ident, and  in  every  conceivable  boorish  way 
Insult  us  without  anybody  resenting  It  and 
demanding  something  be  done  In  retaliation? 

Is  there  no  national  capacity  for  anger 
anymore?  Or  is  it  always  directed  at  some- 
thing evil  within  our  society  instead  of  out- 
side It?  Does  our  State  Department  Invaria- 
bly content  Itself  with  a  mild  protest  to  the 
offending  foreign  office,  and  a  reques*  for 
money  payment  for  property  damage? 
What's  happened  to  our  self-respect? 

I'm  not  saying  we  should  Immediately  send 
out  the  Marines,  ch*  declare  war  at  the  break- 
ing of  a  window.  I  do  say  our  Government 
should  retaliate  firmly  at  once  against  coun- 
tries where  such  senseless  propagandist  and 
obviously  contrived  hooliganism  takes  place, 
that  Congressmen  should  demand  action, 
and  citizens  should  demand  action  of  Con- 
gress and  the  State  Department. 

These  riots  by  "students"  are  turned  on 
like  a  faucet  by  the  International  Commu- 
nist apparatus,  the  minute  they  resent  and 
try  to  defeat  some  policy  of  our  (such  as  the 
extension  of  bombing  to  North  Vietnam) . 
You  can  count  on  It  as  surely  as  death  and 
taxes;  students  who  haven't  cracked  a  book 
in  10  years  wUl  suddenly  emerge,  complete 
with  prepared  signs,  bricks,  and  paint  and 
start  parading  and  throwing  things.  Im- 
mediately after  our  latest  show  of  strength 
in  Vietnam,  they  turned  on  such  contrived 
sabotage  in  Moscow,  Buenos  Aires,  Santiago, 
Nairobi,  Djakarta.      (A  coincidence?) 

Did  we  announce  at  once  a  suspension  of 
foreign  aid?  (Well,  in  Indonesia,  we  finally 
said  we  were  going  to  close  the  library,  which 
was  already  partially  destroyed.)  Did  we 
bounce  some  diplomats  of  the  offending 
countries,  living  it  up  In  the  lush  climate  of 
Washington?     Not  so  you  could  notice  it. 

No  wonder  that  Chinese  Communists  keep 
telling  themselves  the  United  States  is  a 
paper  tiger,  that  De  Gaulle  plays  games  with 
our  gold  standard,  that  Nasser  tells  us  to 
Jump  In  the  lake.  We  are  so  eager  to  be 
loved  that  we  have  forgotten  how  to  com- 
mand respect. 

Such  a  flabby  posture  Is  ridiculous  In  a 
nation  that  has  paid  out  bUlions  of  Its  citi- 
zens' taxes  to  help  other  cotuitries  get  on 
their  feet,  to  defend  those  who  don't  want  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  their  own  defense.  The 
Quaker  principle  of  nonreslstance  to  insult 
may  be  admirable  In  a  private  citizen,  but  It 
doesn't  work  for  nations.  Have  we  lost  our 
moxie,  and  are  so  Intent  on  adding  to  our 
pleasure  and  Improving  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing that  we  don't  stand  up  for  our  citizens 
and  their  property  in  far  corners  of  the 
world?  Has  the  flaming  idealism  of  the 
forties  and  fifties  degenerated  Into  a  cynical 
shrug  at  calculated  Insults? 

The  governments  of  other  countries  are 
responsible  for  these  cooked-up  riots.  It's 
high  time  we  got  sore  and  show  we  resent  It. 


Supreme  Court  Salaries 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17, 1965 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the   Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 


consideration  the  bm  (HJl.  5374)  rdattnc 
to  the  salaries  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Associate  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  taae  United  States. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  depl(»-e  the  defeat  of  legislation 
which  would  have  provided  salary  in- 
creases for  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  consonant  with  those  granted  all 
other  Federal  employees  last  year.  This 
legislation  was  actually  approved  by  this 
body  last  year. 

One  of  the  cornerstones  of  our  Amer- 
icah  democracy  is  an  independent  and 
impartial  judiciary.  The  Suprone  Court 
of  the  United  States  is  the  highest  court 
in  ovu-  judicial  system,  and  it  is  a  hal- 
lowed and  respected  institution.  It 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  shifting 
tides  of  politics. 

Although  many  of  our  ct^eagues  as- 
sert that  they  want  an  independent  judi- 
ciary, it  is  apparent  from  the  debate  that 
what  they  want  is  a  judiciary  that  agrees 
with  them. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  attacked  by  Mem- 
bers  of  Congress,  and  it  undoubtedly 
will  not  be  the  last.  But  to  attempt  to 
punish  the  Court  by  denying  its  Justices 
a  salary  increase  afforded  all  other  Fed- 
eral employees  not  only  Is  a  petty.  vin~ 
dictive  gesture,  but  an  act  which  impairs 
the  dignity  of  this  House. 


Fox  River,  Highway  of  Yesterday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  L  STALBAUM 

OF  wzsooNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25, 1965 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  the  excellent  essay  by 
Mary  Sue  E>eLong,  of  Clinton,  Wis.,  on 
"The  Fox  River.  Highway  of  Yesterday." 
Miss  DeLong  was  honored  by  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  DAR  for  her  study  of  the  his- 
torical imp>ortance  of  this  famous  Wis- 
consin river. 

The  essay  follows: 

Fox  Rivis,  Highway  of  Yesteroat 

Before  roads  and  railroads,  the  rivers  of 
OUT  country  were  the  fastest  and  easiest 
means  at  transportation.  As  I  aat  on  the 
porch  of  my  grandfather's  cabin,  overiooklng 
the  peaceful,  slow  moving  river,  my  thoughts 
went  back  to  the  importance  of  this  very 
river,  over  the  years.  So  many  Important 
things  in  the  history  of  our  State  and  coun- 
try, had  their  beginnings  right  here  on  the 
Fox  River  In  central  Wisoonstn. 

Father  Marquette  and  Jollet  passed  this 
very  spot  In  1673,  on  their  voyage  fnwn  Green 
Bay,  t^t  eventually  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  About  f^  miles 
from  here,  they  were  forced  to  ask  help  of 
friendly  Indians,  to  guide  them  through 
the  marshes  and  swamps,  that  form  the 
headwaters  of  the  Fca  River  near  Portage. 

These  many  marshes  and  swamps  that 
hindered  Marquette  and  Jollet.  were  the  very 
things  that  made  the  river  so  Important  to 
the  Indians.  To  them,  this  was  a  wonderful 
hunting  ground.  The  swamps  provided  them 
with  wUd  rice  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals  and,  of  course,  fish  from  the  rtver. 
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After  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  United 
States  received  the  territory  frc»n  the  British. 
A  very  good  fur  trading  business  was  estab- 
lished with  the  Wisconsin  Indians.  Forts 
were  built  at  Green  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Cheln. 
The  distance  between  these  two  forts  was  too 
great,  to  have  good  control  over  the  Indians, 
so  another  fort  was  needed.  The  place  was 
found  at  Portage,  high  on  a  hill  overlooking 
the  Pox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers. 

In  1828,  Port  Winnebago  was  built.  One 
of  the  young  officers  who  helped  with  the 
construction  was  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was 
later  made  President  of  the  Confederacy. 
This  garrison  was  needed  to  protect  the  fur 
traders  and  early  settlers  from  Indian  attack. 
I  have  walked  through  the  buildings  that  re- 
main at  the  fort,  and  although  they  are 
crude  compared  to  today,  they  must  have 
been  very  comfortable,  so  long  ago. 

A  short  distance  away  from  the  fort,  a 
beautiful  home  was  built  in  1832,  for  the 
Indian  agent  and  his  wife.  Lumber  for  the 
hoiise  came  down  the  Fox  River  from  Green 
Bay,  and  carpenters  came  all  the  way  from 
St.  Louis,  to  work  on  the  house.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Klnzle  only  lived  in  the  house  for  2 
years  before  they  moved  to  Chicago. 

By  1845,  the  Indians  had  sold  most  of  their 
lands  near  the  river  and  had  moved  west, 
across  the  Mississippi  River.  The  fort  and 
Indian  agency  house  were  abandoned. 

Because  of  the  IVi-mlle  portage  that  was 
needed,  to  get  from  the  Pox  to  the  Wisconsin 
River,  only  very  small  boats  used  the  river. 
In  1851,  a  canal  was  dug.  joining  the  two 
rivers  at  Portage.  As  the  railroads  expanded 
across  the  State,  the  canal  was  no  longer 
needed. 

Only  a  short  distance  from  my  grand- 
father's cabin,  is  a  farm  where  the  great 
naturalist,  John  Mulr,  lived  as  a  boy.  It  is 
located  high  above  the  Pox  River,  and  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  spots  in  our  State.  It  Is  such 
a  pretty  spot,  it  is  no  wonder  John  Mulr  grew 
up  to  love  natvu"e. 

In  such  a  small  area  of  our  great  State,  It 
hardly  seems  possible  that  all  of  these  great 
events  and  famous  people  could  have  been 
so  closely  associated  with  the  Fox  River. 


New  York  State  Legislature  Calls  for  Fed- 
eral  Action  To  Preserve  Beauty  of 
Niagara  Falls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

or   NEW    YORK  * 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1965 

Mr,  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  view  with  growing  concern  the 
steadily  deteriorating  condition  of  Amer- 
ica's most  beautiful  scenic  wonder — the 
American  Falls  at  Niagara.  Newspapers 
throughout  the  country  have  carried  edi- 
torials describing  the  disaster  that 
threatens  our  American  Falls.  It  is  reas- 
suring indeed  that  the  iJeople  of  this  Na- 
tion are  intensely  interested  in  preserv- 
ing the  grandeur  and  the  majesty  of  the 
falls. 

On  February  25,  in  an  effort  to  initiate 
action  on  the  urgently  needed  remedial 
works  on  the  American  Falls,  I  requested 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  to  take  the  mat- 
ter up  with  the  appropriate  Canadian 
oflBcials,  with  a  view  toward  having  our 
two  Govenmients  refer  the  problem  to 
the  International  Joint  Commission  for 


study  and  recommendations  as  to  the 
works  required  and  the  costs  involved. 

On  March  17,  I  was  informed  by  the 
Department  of  State  that  it  would  initi- 
ate consultation  with  other  interested 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Crovemment 
which  would  be  involved  in  a  proposed 
International  Joint  Commission  study  of 
my  proposal  for  remedial  works  on  the 
American  FaUs. 

I  was  further  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  my  proposals  had  al- 
ready been  brought  "to  the  attention  of 
the  Canadian  E>epartment  of  External 
Affairs." 

I  fully  expect  that  the  results  of  any 
study  conducted  by  the  International 
Joint  Commission  will  warrant  the  intro- 
duction of  legislation  to  authorize  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  under- 
take this  project. 

Recently,  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  joined  in  this  worthy  en- 
deavor. In  a  concurrent  resolution  the 
legislature  called  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  appropriate  action  to 
preserve  the  beauty  of  the  American 
Falls.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  personally  commend  the  members  of 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  for  their 
united  and  farsighted  effort  in  this  re- 
gard. I  feel  certain  that  the  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  whose  constituents 
have  enjoyed  the  magnificent  splendor 
of  the  falls  will  want  to  support  this  pro- 
posed action. 

The  text  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
follows: 

New  York  Senate  Eesolution  91 
Concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  New  York,  request- 
ing the  Federal  Government  to  initiate  and 
effectuate  studies  and  measures  to  restore 
and    preserve    the    scenic    beauty    of    the 
American  Falls  of  the  Niagara  River 
Whereas    the    Americaji   Falls    at    Niagara 
stands  as  an  integral  part  of  a  majestic  phe- 
nomenon which  Is  one  of  the  natural  wonders 
of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  gradual  erosion  of  the  clilf  of 
the  American  Falls  has,  in  recent  years,  re- 
sulted in  rock  slides  which  have  produced 
a  moxmting  pile  of  rocky  debris  reaching  half- 
way up  the  cataract,  and  has  partially  de- 
stroyed the  scenic  beauty  of  the  182-foot 
high  American  Falls;  and 

Whereas  the  continued  destruction  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  American  Falls  may  seri- 
ously deprive  New  York  State  and  this  Nation 
of  one  of  its  preeminent  attractions  for  both 
residents  and  visitors  to  this  State;  and 

Whereas  the  desirability  of  clearing  away 
this  debris  and  of  taking  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  arrest  the  further  erosion  of  the  cliff 
of  the  American  Palls  is  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  the  people  and  the  legislature  of 
this  State;  and 

Whereas  remedial  measures  have  proven 
successful  in  preserving  and  guaranteeing 
the  beauty  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls  at  Niagara 
Falls;  and 

Whereas  the  national  administration  has 
urged  the  Federal  Ck>ngress  to  enact  meas- 
ures to  preserve  this  Nation's  natural  attrac- 
tions: Now,  therefore,  belt 

Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur).  That 
since  the  Federal  Government,  Jointly  with 
Canada,  has  jurisdiction  over  the  interna- 
tional waters  of  the  Niagara  River,  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  and  appropriate  officers  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  respectfvilly  urged 
to  initiate,  and  to  follow  up  with  such  action 
as  may  be  Indicated  thereby,  relevant  studies 
aimed  at  keeping  the  American  Falls  from 
becoming  a  series  of  rapids  and  to  stabilize 


the  cataract  in  its  approximate  present  loca- 
tion; and  be  it  further 

Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  Federal 
Congress,  as  well  as  to  the  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  section  of  the  International  Joint  Co!n- 
mlsslon. 

By  order  of  the  senate, 

George  H.  Van  Lengen, 

Secretan;. 


The  Whirl  of  Bureaucracy's   Wonderful 
Wheels 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF   NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editor  of  the  Concord  Monitor,  Concord, 
N.H.,  recently  described  what  happened 
to  a  friend  who  started  out  with  the  best 
of  intentions  to  save  his  country  a  little 
money.  The  following  editorial  describes 
with  whimsy  and  wit  what  happens 
when  an  ordinary  citizen  gets  caught  in 
the  wonderful  wheels  of  the  bureaucratic 
whirl: 

CtTRB    Those    Do-Gooder    Impulses 

A  friend  ordered  two  pamphlets  from  the 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Oflace.  Together, 
they  cost  85  cents.  Our  friend  enclosei  a 
dollar  bill,  with  instructions  that  the  bahmce 
of  15  cents  be  applied  to  balancing  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

After  a  lapse  of  time  the  pamphlets  were 
received.  But  with  them  came  ovu-  friends 
original  letter,  now  tattooed  with  the 
hieroglyphics  of  no  less  than  half  a  d  zen 
rubber  stamps.  Enclosed  was  a  kraft  eine- 
lope,  with  a  printed  message  thereon  which 
began:  "This  envelope  contains  your  re- 
fund." 

Inside  were  three  coujwns,  each  bearing  the 
date  1965,  and  a  serial  nvmaber.  Each  rtad: 
"This  coupon  will  be  received  In  lieu  of  5 
cents  In  exchange  for  public  dociunents.  only 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Docxunents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office." 

Our  friend,  who  had  hoped  he  could  help 
reduce  the  national  debt  by  15  cents,  had 
by  this  time  begun  to  lose  patience.  Be  i ore 
he  went  berserk,  however,  he  read  Mime 
smaller  print  on  the  SVa-  by  9-inch  l:ralt 
paper  envelope  which  contained  the  three 
tiny  coupons.    This  was  the  message  he  itot: 

"Becatxse  of  the  cost  of  writing  Govr^rn- 
ment  checks  for  small  sums,  it  is  the  policy 
of  this  Office  to  make  all  refunds  of  less  ;  han 
$1  in  the  form  of  special  coupons  h  .ving 
a  face  value  of  5  cents  each,  which  may  be 
used  as  the  equivalent  of  cash  in  m;  king 
future  purchases  of  publications  sold  by  the 
Division  of  Public  Documents.  These  lou- 
pons  are  good  until  used,  and  have  -een 
found  highly  satisfactory  by  thousands  of 
users  of  Government  publications  each  vear 
However,  if  you  do  not  anticipate  purciias- 
ing  publications  In  the  future,  these  coupons 
will  be  promptly  redeemed  upon  request." 

We  visited  our  friend  at  the  State  hos- 
pital the  other  day.  He  was  beginning  to  re- 
cover from  the  Incoherency  and  vlolpnce 
which  had  led  to  his  commitment.  His  wife 
had  consulted  the  family  doctor  when  he 
came  home  and  started  breaking  up  the  liv- 
ing room  furniture.  At  first  he  had  been 
confined   to  a  padded  cell   at  the  hospital. 
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but  was  now  in  a  private  room  imder  heavy 
sedation.  We  were  the  first  visitor  permitted 
to  call  upon  him.  (There  were  sheets  upon 
the  bed.) 

Our  friend  was  simpering.  Between  sobs 
he  protested  his  Innocence.  "  I  only  wanted 
to  help  reduce  the  national  debt,"  he  mut- 
tered. "All  I  accomplished  was  multiplica- 
tion of  biu-eaucratlc  waste.  My  letter 
bounced  around  10  days,  between  at  least  six 
employees,  according  to  the  stamped  dates 
and  comments  upon  it,  and  it  will  cost  more 
than  the  coupons  are  worth  to  redeem  them." 

We  tried  to  console  our  friend,  without 
success,  until  we  recalled  President  Kennedy's 
inaugural  address,  and  its  admonition:  "Ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you;  ask 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

'That's  it,"  our  friend  shouted,  his  eyes 
drying  and  almost  a  smile  spreading  over 
his  face.  "I'll  never  again  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  anything  for  me — not  even  to 
sell  me  a  pamphlet.  Then  it  won't  need  any 
help  because  there  won't  be  any  national 
debt." 

An  attendant  Indicated  our  time  was  up 
and  we  bade  our  friend  farewell.  "Boy,  is 
he  nuts,"  the  attendant  said  as  we  walked 
down  the  corridor  together.  "Who  does  he 
thinlc  is  going  to  pay  for  his  care  and  treat- 
ment while  he's  here?" 


Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pui'suant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Conservation 
signed  by  its  director.  Dr.  Ralph  A.  Mac- 
Mullan,  and  an  official  endorsement  of 
legislation  to  establish  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  S.  936,  spon- 
sored by  the  Honorable  Philip  Hart. 

Tiie  documents  follow : 

Michigan   Department 

OF    Conservation, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  March  12, 1965. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dtngell, 
Ho-jse  Office  Building, 
Wa<nington,  D.C. 

Df.^r  Congressman  Dingell:  Enclosed  is 
a  copy  of  a  statement  on  the  proposed  Sleep- 
ing Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  which  I 
am  .sure  will  be  of  interest  to  you.  Our 
commission  approved  this  statement  on 
March  12.  1965. 

Copies  are  being  sent  to  other  members  of 
the  Michigan  congressional  delegation. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  A.  MacMullan, 

Director. 

Mil  mcAN  Conservation  Commission  State- 
^n  NT  Concerning  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National    Lakeshore.    March    12, 

iy05 

This  commission  endorses  U.S.  Senate  bill 
936  to  establish  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na-  , 
tioiuii   Lakeshore   and   urges    that    Congress 
pas.=^,  it  during  this  session. 

This  bill  has  evolved  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years,  during  which  its  sponsors  have 
macie  many  modifications  and  compromises 
to  an  prove  its  acceptability  to  State  and  local 
interests.  We  believe  that  Senate  bill  936  is 
acceptable  and  therefore  deserves  the  sup- 
P^r^  of  this  commission  and  the  people  of 
Michigan. 


In  making  this  firm  end<xBement  we  are 
mindful  of  at  least  two  sections  of  the  bill 
which  we  feel  should  have  corrective  amend- 
ments: 

1.  The  bill  does  not  provide  for  payment  in 
lieu  of  taxes  to  school  districts  in  the  area  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  lakeshore.  The 
districts  concerned  have  heavy  bonded  In- 
debtedness and  could  well  be  in  serious  fin- 
ancial difficulty  through  loss  of  tax  base  as 
lands  are  pvu-chased  for  the  lakeshore. 

2.  The  condemnation  procedures  still  ap- 
pear to  leave  open  the  possibility  that  an  in- 
dividual landowner  could  suffer  loss  and 
hardship. 

We  single  ttiese  two  points  out  for  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  and  express  our  con- 
fidence that  it  will  make  any  amendments 
necessary  to  protect  the  legitimate  rights  and 
interests  of  the  citizens  in  the  lakeshore 
area. 

We  have  heard  suggestions  that  preserva- 
tion of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area  for 
public  use  should  be  a  State  rather  than  a 
Federal  project.  While  we  have  every  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  the  department  of 
conservation  staff  to  plan  and  develop  such 
a  project,  we  must  view  the  situation  realis- 
tically. At  the  February  meeting  of  this 
commission,  the  department's  parks  and  rec- 
reation section  presented  a  long-range  pro- 
gram statement  calling  for  the  expenditure 
of  $133  mUlion  during  the  next  10  years  to 
meet  State-level  park  and  recreation  needs 
by  1975.  Even  with  the  help  of  Federal  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Act  grants,  it  will  be 
a  real  challenge  for  the  State  to  finance  this 
program.  Money  for  additional  expenditures 
of  the  magnitude  needed  to  acquire  and  de- 
velop the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  as  a  State  re- 
creation area  simply  does  not  seem  to  be  in 
sight. 

Furthermore,  we  agree  with  those  who  have 
pointed  out  that  a  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Lake- 
shore  will  be  a  significantly  greater  tourist  at- 
traction as  a  Federal  Installation,  rather  then 
as  a  State  facility.  Michigan  presently  has 
only  one  national  park.  Isle  Royale,  which  by 
its  nature  and  location  is  limited  as  a  tourist 
magnet.  Creation  of  a  large,  easily  accessible 
national  recreation  area  in  Michigan  will  do 
much  to  enhance  Its  image  as  a  vacation 
State. 


A  Case  for  Antitrust  Overhaul 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF  KABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  75  years 
ago  Congress  passed  our  basic  antitrust 
law,  the  Sherman  Act.  A  confusing 
patchwork  of  additions  and  amendments 
has  followed,  some  of  which  may  now  be 
aimed  more  at  destroying  market  free- 
dom than  promoting  it.  It  has  been  my 
feeling  for  some  time  that  a  thorough 
study  of  the  operation  and  effect  of  exist- 
ing antitrust  statutes  up>on  competition, 
price  levels,  employment,  profits,  produc- 
tion, consumption,  and  the  capability  of 
the  economy  to  best  sustain  the  Nation 
at  home  and  abroad,  is  urgently  needed. 
For  this  reason  I  introduced  a  bill  H.R. 
5303  in  this  Congress  to  establish  a 
conference  on  the  antitrust  laws  as  a 
necessary  first  step  in  developing  a  con- 
sistent antitrust  policy. 

Substantiating  the  need  for  a  thorough 
study  by  such  a  conference  is  "A  Case  for 
Antitrust  Overhaul"  which  app>eared  in 


the  March  15  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  I  include  the  item  here  and 
suggest  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  find  it  contains  some  very  interesting 
subject  matter: 

A  Case  foe  Anttthust  OvBtHAVL 

When  a  Federal  Judge  held  last  week  that 
New  York's  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 
Co.  had  been  formed  by  an  Illegal  merger, 
the  decision  obviously  was  disheartening  to 
the  officials  and  stockholders  of  that  institu- 
tion. But  it  also  ought  to  be  educational 
for  everybody. 
^  In  the  long,  tangled  history  of  antitrust 
laws  and  their  enforcement,  few  cases  have 
so  Uluminated  the  inconsistencies  and  out- 
right absurdities  that  so  often  infect  this 
legal  area.  The  court  Tsould  hardly  have 
built  up  a  better  argument  for  a  thorough 
legislative  overhaul  if  that  had  been  what 
it  set  out  to  do. 

The  case  shows,  for  one  thing,  the  need  for 
c^earer  assignment  of  antitrust  enforcement 
powers.  With  the  powers  now  dispersed 
among  often-overlapping  Federal  agencies, 
the  agencies  frequently  disagree,  catching 
confused  businessmen  in  a  crossfire.  In  this 
case.  Manufacturers  Trust  Co.  and  Hanov«- 
Bank  got  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  ap- 
prove their  merger,  in  1961,  only  to  have  fl^e 
Justice  Department  rush  in  with  the  suit 
that  led,  more  than  3  years  later,  to  last 
week's   decision. 

Once  the  Jurisdictional  rights  of  Federal 
agencies  were  firmly  established,  there  still 
would  be  a  need  for  a  better  definition  of 
the  competition  the  laws  should  protect.  As 
things  stand  now,  it  often  seems  that  the  aim 
is  to  ban  all  mergers  between  companies  of 
any  size,  whatever  the  degree  of  competition 
between  them  and  whatever  the  broad  effect 
on  competition  within  their  industry. 

In  the  New  Tork  bank  case,  the  merger 
was  rtiled  illegal  becaiise  there  had  been 
a  little  competition  between  the  two  Institu- 
tions. There  had  been  mighty  little,  since 
Manufacturers  Trust  hat*  been  serving  main- 
ly consimiers  and  smaUer  businessmen,  whUe 
Hanover  concentrated  chiefly  on  much 
larger  customers.  The  banks,  in  other  words, 
were  far  more  complementary  than  com- 
petitive. 

Moreover,  the  main  aim  of  the  merger. 
it's  safe  to  say,  was  not  to  acquire  a  "mono- 
poly." The  Idea  instead  was  to  furnish  much 
stiffer  competition  for  the  city's  two  larger 
banks.  First  National  City  and  Chase  Man- 
hattan, both  of  which  had  long  dealt  with 
a  broad  range  of  customers. 

Even  if  the  merger  had  been  aimed  at 
monopoly,  the  experience  of  the  past  3 
years  surely  has  shown  that  the  bank  lacked 
the  ix>wer  to  achieve  it.  Since  the  end  of 
19B1.  the  year  of  the  merger,  the  assets  of 
M^inufacturers  Hanover  have  grown  by  only 
11  percent,  compared  with  gains  of  around 
30  percent  for  each  of  its  two  bigger  rivals. 
What  happens  in  the  real  world,  however, 
often  seems  of  no  Interest  to  antitrust  en- 
forcement agencies. 

In  the  real  world,  the  true  monopoly  power 
in  banking,  as  in  other  tightly  regulated  in- 
dustries, is  held  by  the  governmental  agen- 
cies which  control  or  oversee  almost  every 
phase  of  operations.  No  matter  how  large  a 
bank  becomes,  fxirthermore,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  face  Incessant  competition  from 
outside  its  Industry — from  insurance  com- 
panies, savings  and  loan  associations,  finance 
companies,  and  other  firms. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  that 
should  be  made  in  an  antitrust  overhaul  is 
a  reaffirmation  of  the  original  purpose  of 
the  laws:  To  serve  the  public's  interest. 
Ironically,  the  New  York  court  agreed  that 
the  Manufacturers-Hanover  merger  bene- 
fited the  public,  but  It  went  on  to  say  that, 
under  current  law,  that  simply  doesn't  mat- 
ter. 

All  that  mattered  In  this  case,  as  in  so 
many  others,  was  that  the  total  number  of 
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banks  had  been  reduced  by  one.  ^Beyond 
tbat,  tbe  court  saw  no  reason  to  go.cf'no  mat- 
ter bow  beneficent"  the  merger  may  faave 
been.  The  Justice  Department  similarly 
shows  no  Interest  In  what  happens  to  the 
rnerger's  public  benefits  when  It  dismembers 
a  $7  billion  Institution,  a  task  which  It  seefiis 
to  think  Is  as  simple  as  splitting  up  a  small 
bank  in  Kentucky. 

Not  every  merger  proposal  Is  a  good  Idea, 
either  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  or 
the  companies  Involved.  For  that  reason 
and  others,  the  Nation  must  have  a  sound, 
system  of  antitrust  law,  sensibly  enforced. 
But,  as  the  New  York  court  makes  abvm- 
dantly  plain,  the  system  should  be  antitrust, 
not  antibuslness  and  antipubllc. 


Iowa  Newspapers  Comment  on  the  Strug- 
gle for  Voting  Rights  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
events  have  so  aroused  the  moral  con- 
science of  this  Nation  as  the  struggle 
for  voting  rights  legislation.  It  is  indeed 
tragic  that  violence,  and  even  murder, 
have  been  employed  against  those  seek- 
ing to  insure  that  all  qualified  American 
citizens  may  exercise  their  constitutional 
right  of  suffrage. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  fellow  Members  an  editorial  from 
the  March  15,  1965,  issue  of  the  Creston 
News  Advertiser  of  Creston,  Iowa.  It 
offers  a  fine  tribute  to  the  Reverend 
James  Reeb,  whose  death  shocked  the 
country. 

I  sincerely  hope,  as  the  Congress  acts 
on  voting  rights  legislation,  that  modera- 
tion and  restraint  will  prevail,  and  that 
further  violence  can  be  avoided. 

On  this  point,  I  would  also  like  to  call 
a^ention  to  an  editorial  from  the 
Record-Herald  and  Indianola  Tribune  of 
Indianola.  Iowa.  The  editorial,  from  the 
March  15,  1965,  issue,  points  out  how 
emotional  the  voting  rights  struggle  has 
become. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
hereby  include  these  editorials: 
[Prom  the  Creston  (Iowa)    News  Advertiser, 
Mar.  15,  1965] 

Revebend  Reeb  Breaks  Ballot  Line 

It  is  a  tragic  commentary  on  things — but 
it  does  appear  that  the  major  breakthrough 
In  the  Selma,  Ala.,  Negro  vote  registration 
effort  cane  with  the  fatal  beating  of  Rev. 
James  Reeb.  Reeb  was  a  white  minister 
from  Boston,  Mass.,  who  came  south  to  assist 
In  the  vote  registration  effort. 

Things  had  been  more  or  less  at  a  stand- 
still. Selma  officials  were  circumventing  the 
Negro  attempts  at  registration.  It  was  slow 
going.  And  the  general  public  was  only  mod- 
erately Interested.  Negro  marches  and 
demonstrations  had  become  rather  conunon- 
place  things,  perhaps. 

Then  came  the  night  of  terror  and  Rever- 
end Mr.  Reeb  was  viciously  beaten.  He  died 
a  few  days  later.    Public  apathy  evaporated. 

What  had  been  considered  a  rather  routine 
thing  became  a  cause  for  national  concern 
and  shame. 


A  man  killed  trying  to  help  a  neighbor 
register  to  vote  In  the  United  States  of 
America. 

All  reservations  about  mass  demonstra- 
tions, continuous  demonstrations,  about 
getting  In  such  a  hurry  on  this  race  thing, 
etc.,  went  out  the  wlndowr.  Speedup  of  the 
registration  may  have  had  som.e  bearing. 
But  the  really  important  thing  was  to  make 
clear  once  and  for  all  that  all  American  citi- 
zens are  entitled  to  the  right  to  vote,  without 
any  Ifs  and  ands. 

And  this  weekend  GoTernor  Wallace,  the 
Alabama  Governor  who  has  been  battling 
this  Federal  "interference  business,"  as  he 
calls  it,  announced  that  if  th»  coTirts  ruled 
the  Negroes  could  march,  he  would  not  Inter- 
vene. 

Governor  Wallace  had  heard  the  public 
outcry  against  what  had  happened  that  night 
In  Selma. 

Thus  Rev.  James  Reeb,  a  martyr  to 
freemen,  in  tragic  death  writes  a  chapter 
that  has  taken  100  years  to  achieve — the  right 
of  Negroes  to  be  free  and  equal  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  at  the  ballot  box. 


[Prom    the     Record-Herald    and    Indianola 
(Ind.)    Tribune,   Mar.   15,    1965J 

Can     Extreme    Violence    Be    Avoided? 
(By  Earl  Godwin) 

It  Is  now  appa.rent  that  a  complete  break- 
down of  law  and  order  la  a  large  area  of  the 
South  is  a  distinct  possibility.  UntU  very 
recently,  most  persons  did  not  believe  this 
could  ever  happen  except  In  Isolated  local 
situations.  If  the  tragic  events  of  Selma. 
Ala.,  are  allowed  to  continue  to  grow  and 
compound,  and  if  similar  events  happen  else- 
where in  the  South,  we  can  expect  violent 
Negro  reaction. 

Our  country  has  been  most  fortunate  that 
the  most  respected  Negro  leaders  have  been 
persons  like  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  who 
favor  peaceful  methods  of  attaining  their 
goal  at  equaj  rights.  Even  these  nonviolent 
demonstrations  have  not  always  been  with- 
out problems.  There  is  now  evidence  that  a 
large  segment  of  the  Negro  population,  espe- 
cially the  younger  persons,  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  speed  of  progress  of  their  struggle. 
They  favor  more  violent  action. 

Consider  the  situation  we  would  be  facing 
today  if  leaders  like  Malcolm  X  had  com- 
manded the  following  of  Dr.  King.  Unless 
the  Negro  sees  more  progress  toward  free- 
dom and  equality  as  tha  white  man  enjoys 
them,  he  is  liable  to  turn  away  from  leaders 
like  Dr.  King  and  toward  those  Who  have 
picked  up  the  hate  chant  of  the  late  Malcolm 
X.  This  would  be  a  sad  turn  of  events  for 
our  country. 


Organization  for  Rehabilitation  Through 
Training 
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HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OP   MASSACHtTSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
10,  the  Organization  for  Rehabilitation 
Through  Training  observed  ORT  day  In 
honor  of  the  work  conducted  by  the  or- 
ganization for  Jews  all  over  the  world. 
In  Massachusetts  ORT  day  was  cele- 
brated at  the  New  England  Life  Hall  in 
Boston  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Eastern  Massachusetts  Region  of  Wom- 
en's American  ORT. 


For  the  past  85  years,  the  organization 
has  conducted  vocatiorial  programs.  At 
present  there  are  600  ORT  vocational 
training  installations  in  22  countries  of- 
fering practical  and  technological  train- 
ing. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  traditional 
skills,  ORT  has  recognized  the  growing 
need  for  training  in  specialized  technical 
fields  and  even  in  the  growing  field  of 
space  technology. 

One  of  the  most  important  tributes  to 
the  work  of  ORT  is  the  continual  grov.  th 
of  its  membership.  There  are  about 
100,000  VS.  members,  of  whom  some 
60,000  are  tn  the  Women's  American 
ORT. 

I  congratulate  this  group  on  their  good 
work  and  wish  them  every  success  in  the 
years  to  come. 


Senator  Fulbright  on  "Meet  the  Press" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK,  JR. 

OF   WEST   VraCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editoiial 
in  the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Gazette  of 
March  16,  discussing  the  appearance  last 
Sunday  of  Senator  J.  William  Pulbright 
on  the  television  program,  "Meet  the 
Press,"  emphasizes  the  respect  for 
knowledge  and  fine  impartiality  of  judg- 
ment for  which  the  Senator  is  well 
known  in  Congress,  and  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  call  it  to  the  attention  ot  my 
colleagues: 

Senator  P*ulbright  Stubborn,  Smart 

How  refreshing  it  is  to  listen  to  a  man  like 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbright,  chairinaa 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit lee, 
discuss  delicate  matters  of  foreign  policy 
presently  perplexing  the  Nation's  leaders. 

Sunday  evening  on  "Meet  the  Press  '  we 
had  the  privilege — no  hetter  or  more  api  ro- 
priate  word  can  describe  the  experience — of 
watching  Senator  Fulbright  field  qi;cs:icns 
from  a  news  panel. 

Whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees  with  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  one 
cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  tre- 
mendous  amount  of  knowledge  he  possesses, 
the  care  with  which  he  Imparts  this  kU'Wi- 
edge  to  an  audience,  the  choice  of  word.-  i  he 
articulates  beautifully),  the  conscious  cilort 
to  see  all  sides  of  a  problem,  the  stubborn. 
yet  polite,  refusal  to  be  pushed  into  an  cpin- 
ion  or  an  ill-considered  statement,  tlie  re- 
sponsible restraint  he  exercises  in  espo''>ing 
a  particular  proposal,  advocating  a  specific 
policy,  and  advancing  a  line  of  argiiment. 

Earlier  the  same  Sunday  we  had  watched 
Gov.  George  Wallace  of  Alabama  ram  and 
rave  for  the  benefit  of  the  camera. 

Althotigh  the  two  men  spoke  priii:  rily 
on  unrelated  subjects,  the  difference  i:*  ap- 
proach, in  disposition,  and  in  present  ition 
couldn't  help  but  be  noted  by  those  listen- 
.Ing  to  both.  It  was  light  versus  sl^.;xJow. 
enlightenment  over  ignorance,  ci;'.ture 
against  barbarism,  caution  opposed  to  reck- 
lessness, and  calm  versus  bluster. 

Thank  you.  Senator  Fulbright,  for  r  de- 
lightful, informative  20  minutes,  unfiriu- 
nately  abbreviated  from  the  usual  half  i.our 
on  the  station  we  were  watching  by  the 
necessity  of  showing  the  finish  of  some  golf 
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tournament.  It's  a  shame  the  latter  had  to 
preempt  the  wisdom  of  a  dedicated,  thought- 
ful public  official. 


Emily  Taft  Douglas  Speaks  Out 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Emily  Taft  Douglas  is  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  world's  great  sculptors  and 
:l:e  wife  of  one  of  the  alltime  greats  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Herself  a  former  Rep- 
resentative at  Large  from  the  State  of 
Illinois,  she  served  with  outstanding  dis- 
nnction  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  79th  Congress. 
By  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  following 
article  written  by  Mrs.  Douglas  for  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance  and 
appearing  in  today's  Washington  Star: 

Senate  Wife  Speaks  Olt 
(By  Emily  Taft  Douglas) 

Selma,  Ala. — "What  right  have  northern- 
ers," ask  many  southerners,  "to  Invade  our 
towns  and  stir  up  the  Negroes?  If  everyone 
stayed  home,  minding  his  own  business, 
there  would  be  no  cracked  heads." 

Since  I  was  one  of  those  who  went  to 
Slma,  I  know  this  Is  the  local  view.  I 
r.  arched  with  the  others  through  the  lines 
c;  husky,  helmeted  police  who  2  days  earlier 
J.'d  bludgeoned  dozens  of  people. 

Some  of  the  officers  looked  tempted  to  try 

M  heads.  One  of  them,  pointing  to  Monsi- 
r-.cr  Egan  of  Chicago,  said  quite  audibly, 
■ "  d  like  to  sink  my  stick  into  his  skull." 

I  watched  the  whites  staring  from  their 
d  -orwajTS  and  once  I  waved.  A  wcxnan 
I  :umbed  her  nose  for  answer. 

Most  of  us  were  busy  people  with  pleas- 
n-iter  things  to  do  than  to  go  where  we  were 
:  't  wanted.  It  was  the  events  of  the  past 
.-  unday  which  had  brought  us.  This  was  the 
ci;max  of  a  long  campaign  for  Negro  regis- 

♦  ition.  Although  the  14th  and  15th  consti- 
••tional  amendments,  passed  a  centiu-y  ago, 
b'.nnlng  racial  discrimination  In  voting, 
t-  ousands  had  been  arrested  for  trying  to 

•  ke  the  first  step. 

On  March  7,  500  peaceful,  unarmed,  hymn- 
t  .ging  Negroes  assembled  to  petition  for 
:  '-ir  rights.  The  police  dispelled  them  with 
t  r  gas  and  with  blows.  Mounted  police 
t-  .mpled  on  women  and  children,  as  the  doc- 
T  :s  who  gave  first  aid  have  testified.  There 
•."    re  more  than  80  casualties. 

To  protest  this  brutality,  thousands  of 
.'.i'.ericans — t'ne  majority  priests  and  mlnis- 
t  :  s — converged  on  Selma. 

local   courage 

It  did  not  take  mxich  courage  for  otitsidcrs 
'  visit  the  city  for  a  few  days,  although  one 
:.  .lister  paid  with  his  life  for  tlie  privilege. 
!  rook  real  courage  to  be  a  local  participant. 
0".e  white  Lutheran  minister  spoke  for  the 
f:  t  time  at  the  morning  rally.  Two  white 
•-'  luen  carried  banners,  saying,  "White  Ala- 
5:  :itans  Support  Civil  Rights  for  All."  They 
ved  behind  to  face  the  anger  of  their 
;     rs.    So  did  the  Negroes  staying  behind. 

.lany  had  been  gassed  on  Sunday  and 
f'  ...e  still  wore  bandages,  but  with  steady 
;rage  they  returned  on  Tuesday.  In  this 
.':  a  the  beating  of  Negroes  is  seldom  re- 
c  ided  and  no  white  man  has  ever  been  con- 
V    ed  for  killing  a  Negro. 


Some  of  UB  had  visited  police  states  and 
we  felt  again  the  same  atmosphere  charged 
with  hate.  Racism  had  been  exalted  to  a 
way  of  life.  Although  this  Is  the  "Bible  Belt," 
the  leaders  had  siibverted  their  Christian 
faith,  as  weU  'as  American  institutions,  to 
deny  brotherhood  and  the  right  to  equal 
opportunity. 

The  law  enforcement  oflBcers,  who  even 
look  like  storm  troopers,  are  used  to  thwart 
the  basic  national  laws.  For  their  own 
safety,  most  whites,  like  Germans  under 
Hitler,  will  not  admit  the  brutalities  of  their 
system. 

The  tensions  of  Selma  were  so  great  that 
although  we  marched  only  a  few  blocks  and 
the  official  confrontation  was  brief,  we  felt 
emotionally  drained.  Many  of  us  were  on 
our  way  home  when  we  heard  of  the  evening 
tragedy,  the  deadly  attack  on  James  Reeb 
and  two  colleagues. 

I  had  talked  to  Reeb  a  few  hours  earlier — 
the  young  minister  and  father  of  four  chil- 
dren. In  his  unassuming  way  he  was  the 
embodiment  of  active  good  will.  The  ran- 
dom act  of  hate  which  felled  him  was  the 
natural  fruit  of  Selma's  way  of  life. 
alien  phu-osopht 

Looking  back  seems  like  looking  at  an- 
other country  and  almost  In  another  age. 
The  one  thing  which  promised  a  better  fu- 
ture were  the  faces  of  some  young  jjcople. 
Northern  youth — white  as  well  as  black — 
could  learn  from  these  purposefully  disci- 
plined boys  and  girls  who  live  with  danger 
and  indignities,  but  somehow  keep  sweet 
inside. 

In  parting  with  a  few  outstanding  leadws, 
I  urged  them  to  get  a  good  education.  They 
smiled  wryly,  and  one  of  them  repUed.  "but 
that  is  Just  what  we  can't  get." 

I  had  no  answer,  but  I  know  that  our 
country  needs  their  gifts  as  much  as  they 
need  those  rights  which  are  denied  them. 

So  why  did  we  go  to  Selma?  Because  we 
are  citizens  not  only  of  the  communities  in 
which  we  live,  but  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  our  first  loyalty  and  it  is  our  busi- 
ness when  any  American  town  blots  out 
human  rights. 

The  perpetrators  of  injustice  debase  them- 
selves along  with  their  victims.  Beyond  that, 
in  our  cold  war  with  the  Communists,  we 
are  the  champions  of  htiman  rights  and  per- 
sonal dignity. 

Events  like  those  of  Selma  betray  our 
principles  and  deface  the  Image  of  America 
before  the  whole  world.  Just  as  the  Nobel 
Prize  Award  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
showed  the  world's  respect  for  him  and  his 
nonviolent  civil  lights  campaign,  so  the  con- 
verEence  of  thousands  in  Selma  showed  na- 
tional concern  for  this  movement  and  ab- 
horrence for  the  tactics  used  against  It. 


Leftwing  Extremists  Guiding 
Demonstrations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, any  mention  of  Communist  influence 
in  the  riots  and  mob  action  in  Selma 
have  been  decried  as  rightwing  extrem- 
ist propaganda.  The  records  prove  and 
the  public  statements  of  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  demonstrations  and  riots 
in  Selma.  in  Harlem,  in  Rochester,  and 
other  places  do  have  a  close  affinity  with 


Communist  organizations  and  Commu- 
nist causes,  but  they  have  been  exciised 
from  responsibility  and  have  been  called 
heroes  even  as  late  as  last  Monday  eve- 
ning in  this  Chamber. 

Lest  you  l>eUeve  that  only  a  few  south- 
ern Congressmen  are  concerned  with  the 
type  of  leadership  of  the  demonstrations 
and  who  are  now  dictating  the  writing 
of  the  law  you  are  told  you  must  pass, 
I  include  a  column  by  Rowland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak  from  this  morning's 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  as  a  part 
6f  these  remarks. 

Certainly  there  are  none  who  would 
call  these  two  columnists  conservatives 
nor  in  any  way  connected  with  right- 
wing  extremists,  so  I  ask  that  you  think 
carefully  about  what  kind  of  a  law  we 
are  told  we  must  pass  and  what  kind  of 
people  are  forcing  the  President  to  de- 
mand such  a  law  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Evans-Novak  column  follows: 

Dangeb    From    the    Left 
( By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak ) 

While  successfully  forcing  an  emergency 
voting  rights  bill,  the  Reverend  Martin  Luth- 
er King,  Jr.,  surrendered  valuable  ground  to 
leftist  extremists  in  their  drive  tor  control 
of  the  civil  rights  movement. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  Dr.  King  at  times 
abdicated  command  of  the  Selma,  Ala., 
demonstrations  to  John  Lewis  and  James 
Foreman,  the  two  hothead  extremists  who 
lead  the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating 
Committee  (usally  called  SNCCl .  And  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  SNCC  is  substan- 
tially Infiltrated  by  beatnik  leftwing  revolit- 
tionaries  and — worst  of  all — by  Communists. 

This  means  the  civil  rights  movement 
faces  an  agonizing  internal  crisis  at  the  hour 
of  its  greatest  triumph.  Unless  Dr.  King 
breaks  with  the  SNCC  extremists,  liberal 
whites  may  no  longer  follow  his  leadership, 
and  even  if  he  does.  SNCC  can  create  no  end 
of  trouble  for  the  cause  of  Negro  rights. 

That'*  because  SNCC  and  its  leaders  arent 
really  interested  in  the  right  to  vote  or  any 
attainable  goal,  but  in  demanding  the  unat- 
tainable as  a  means  of  provoking  social 
turmoil.  As  revolutionaries,  they  aren't 
about  to  stop  demonstrating  and  pitch  into 
the  hard  task  of  actually  registering  voters. 

SNCC's  tactics  and  the  way  Dr.  King  has 
knuckled  under  to  them  were  Ulustrated 
painfully  in  Selma  on  March  9. 

Acknowledging  that  the  Federal  courts 
have  been  the  salvation  of  the  civil  rights 
movement,  moderates  wanted  to  obey  a  Fed- 
eral court  ordered  banning  a  march  from 
Selma  to  Montgomery.     So  did  Dr.  King. 

But  Foreman  and  Lewis  handed  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner  an  ultimatum.  Either 
Dr.  King  would  lead  the  march  or  they  would 
Ignore  him  and  lead  it  themselves.  Rather 
than  see  leadership  pulled  from  him.  Dr. 
King  capitulated — giving  Gov.  George  Wal- 
lace an  opening  to  brand  the  civil  rights 
movement  as  contemptucus  of  the  courts. 

Dr.  King  had  capitulated  2  weeks  earlier 
In  permitting  his  name  to  be  used  on  a  Feb- 
ruary 27  memorandum  by  the  extremist 
leadership  of  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party  (which  Is  really  an  offshoot  of 
SNCC). 

Implicitly  referring  to  past  civil  rights  lec- 
islation  as  "fraudulently  ineffectual."  the 
February  27  memorandum  Is  a  thinly  di?:- 
gulsed  attack  on  moderate  civil  rights  lead- 
ership of  the  kind  provided  by  the  NAACP 
and  on  the  overall  legislative  approach  to 
Negro  rights. 

The  tipoff  was  the  memorandum's  demand 
for  a  voting  rights  bill  "which  will  say  that 
Federal  registration  will  occur  In  any  com- 
munity, county,  or  State  where  the  people 
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who  are  not  free  to  register  request  it." 
Sucii  a  bill  without  any  standard  for  Fed- 
eral Intervention  could  not  possibly  be 
passed. 

This  technique  of  seeking  turmoil  rather 
than  progress  also  was  found  in  SNCC's 
marching  orders  given  its  followers  in  Wash- 
ington last  week — given  by  example  when 
SNCC  leaders  lay  down  in  the  Selma  streets. 

The  order:  "Lay  down." 

They  did  so  inside  the  White  House.  They 
did  so  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  blocking 
traffic  in  front  of  the  White  House.  They 
did  so  on  Cnnitol  Hill  outside  Speaker 
McCormack's  office. 

Actually,  Dr.  King  earlier  this  year  risked 
incurring  the  wrath  of  SNCC  extremists  dur- 
ing the  flght  to  unseat  the  Mississippi  con- 
gressional delegation.  Dr.  King  supported 
the  position  of  civil  rights  moderates  In  op- 
posing the  unattainable  demands  that 
three  members  of  the  SNCC-backed  Missis- 
sippi Freedom  Party  be  arbitrarily  seated  in 
Congress. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  chance  Dr.  King  may 
make  a  clearer  break  with  SNCC.  At  this 
writing,  civil  rights  moderates  are  hoping 
for  a  statement  from  him  renouncing  the 
extremist   memorandum   of  February   27. 

Yet,  Dr.  King  cannot  be  blamed  In  full 
for  the  extremists'  success  In  the  civil  rights 
movement.  In  a  kind  of  reverse  McCarthy- 
ism,  moderate  Negro  leaders,  white  liberals, 
and  Government  officials  have  feared  to  point 
out  the  degree  of  Communist  infiltration. 
Their  silence  In  the  past  may  make  it  all  the 
more  diflScult  to  expel  extremists  from  the 
civil  rights  movement  in  the  critical  future. 


South  Africa's  Selma  Recalled 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  been  shocked  into  a 
new  sense  of  urgency  about  the  Negro's 
quest  for  first-class  citizenship  by  the 
brutal  events  in  Selma,  Ala.  I  am  proud 
of  the  way  in  which  my  fellow  Americans 
have  responded  to  this  national  shame. 
President  Johnson's  speech  to  the  Nation 
this  week  has  provided  a  new  consensus 
on  the  issue  of  voting  rights  for  all  citi- 
zens, black  and  white,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  we  Americans  "shall  overcome"  the 
blisrht  of  racism  in  our  generation. 

It  was  nearly  5  years  ago  that  South 
Africa  experienced  a  "Selma"  which  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  298  black  people 
who  were  peacefully  assembled  in 
Sharpesville.  South  Africa. 

The  conscience  of  humanity  cannot 
forget  this  horrible  massacre,  any  more 
than  we  can  forget  what  has  been  hap- 
pening in  some  of  oui-  Southern  States 
where  the  Negro  is  denied  the  basic  right 
of  franchise. 

The  problems  of  South  Africa  may 
peom  several  thousand  miles  away,  but  in 
tlie  age  of  supersonic  jets  and  rockets. 
they  are  only  a  few  hours  distant  from 
us.  The  institutionalized  racism  of 
South  Africa  Is  a  world  problem,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  turn  our  faces  away 
from  it  and  act  as  though  it  does  not 
exist. 


If  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
persists  in  driving  in  a  collision  course 
with  the  aspirations  of  2S5  million  black 
Africans,  sooner  or  later  the  American 
people  will  face  the  consequences  of  this 
blind  and  foolish  policy. 

It  is  not  for  us  in  the  Congress  to 
tell  South  Africa  what  it  must  do.  But 
it  is  our  duty  to  let  the  Govenunent  of 
South  Africa  knows  that  its  policies  of- 
fend the  conscience  of  the  Western  World 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
we  cannot  and  will  not  sit  idly  by  and 
d."*  nothing  about  them. 

Next  week.  Mr.  Speaitcr.  a  croup  of 
discinguished  citizens  from  all  parts  of 
the  Nation  will  be  in  Washington  attend- 
ing a  conference  on  American  responsi- 
bility in  South  Africa.  The  Right  Rev- 
erend James  A.  Pike  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  will  be  the  conference  chairman, 
which  convene.?  Sunday  night,  March  21, 
at  the  Willard  Hotel  at  8  p.m.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utali.  Fr.'vnk 
Moss,  will  speak  on  Tuesday,  at  the  con- 
cluding session.  I  invite  as  many  of  my 
colleagues  as  may  wish,  to  attend  all  or 
part  of  this  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  importance 
of  this  3-day  conference  on  U.S.  policy 
toward  South  Africa,  under  unanimous 
consent,  I  Include  the  conference  call 
and  the  list  of  sponsoring  organizations 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Call  to  the  Nation.al  CoNrERENCE  on  Sovth 
African  Crisis  and  American  Action 

Recognizing  that  South  Africa's  increasing 
repression  of  its  voteless  African  majority 
could  trigger  an  international  conflict  along 
racial  lines,  a  growing  number  of  American 
organiz.itions  and  citizen*  desire  to  take 
effective  notion  before  it  is  too  late.  There- 
fore: 

To  exumine  So'.ith  Afrioftn  apartlieid,  its 
practice  ."iid  psychology. 

To  assess  how  we  as  Americans  are 
strengthening  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment and  its  economy,  thus  lielping  to  per- 
petuate racism. 

To  work  out  feasible  programs  of  action 
for  ourselves  and  suggestions  to  our  Govern- 
ment to  strengthen  forces  for  change  inside 
South  Africa. 

The  sponsoring  org,. nidations  :\se  calling 
this  conference — the  first  national  gathering 
in  the  United  States  convened  specifically  to 
face  the  Issue  of  apartheid.  We  wish  to  as- 
sLst  South  Africans  to  end  racism  there.  We 
hope  that  with  international  help  change 
can  be  initiated  l>efore  there  is  mass  blood- 
shed.    The  problem  Is:  HoTf. 

Sponsors  of  the  conference  believe: 

1.  That  we  as  Americans  must  share  in  re- 
sponsibility for  meeting  the  crisis  in  South 
Africa;  and 

2.  That  tile  U.S.  Governroent  must  initiate 
a  more  vigorous  policy  in  opposing  apartheid. 

Alan  Paton  has  said:  "The  Afrikaner  na- 
tionalist •  •  •  will  change  only  when  the 
pressure  inside  and  outsid*  the  country  be- 
come unendurable.  •  •  •  What  he  needs  •  •  • 
is  a  decisive  order  from  the  outside  world. 

We  call  uiwn  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions sharing  these  views  to  participate  in 
this  conference,  and  to  join  in  explaining  not 
only  the  "why"  and  tlie  "what"  of  action 
against  r.ici.';m  in  Soutli  Africa,  but  also 
the  difficult  question:  "How?"  Let  xis  help 
build  this  "decisive  order  from  the  outside 
world.  '  I 

SPONSORsj 

A.M.E.  Church,  A.M  E.  Zion  Church  (For- 
eign Mission  Department) .  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers,  American  Committee  on 
Africa,  American  Jewish  Congress,  American 


Society  of  African  Culture.  Anierican  Student 
Movement  Against  Apartheid,  Americans  foi 
Democratic  Action,  Americans  for  Democrat- 
ic Action  (Campus  Division),  Association  ol 
Artists  for  Freedom,  Catholic  Interracial 
Council.  Collegiate  Council  for  the  U.N  . 
Congress  of  Racial  Ek^uality.  Episcopal 
Church  (Division  of  Christian  Citizenship i 
Friends  Peace  Committee. 

Industrial  Union  Department  AFL-CIO.  In- 
ternational Union  of  Electrical  Worker- 
Methodist  Church  (Board  of  Christian  Soci  1 
Concerns!.  National  Association  for  the  A(\- 
vancement  of  Colored  People,  National  Cath- 
olic Conference  for  Interracial  Justice.  Ni- 
tional  Council  of  Churches  (Commission  on 
Religion  and  Race).  National  Federation  of 
Catholic  College  Students,  National  Newman 
Club  Federation,  National  Student  Christian 
Federation.  Negro  American  Labor  Council 

RWDSU  (District  65),  Student  Nonvioleni 
Coordinating  Committee,  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  United  Automobile 
Workers,  United  Church  of  Christ  (Council 
for  Christian  Social  Action,  United  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  United  Presbyterian  Church 
(Office  of  Int>ernational  Affairs  and  Commis- 
sion on  Religion  and  Race) ,  United  States 
National  Student  Association,  United  St.ate.s 
Youth  Council,  United  World  Federalists, 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom,  World  University  Service,  YWCA 
(National  Student  YWCA) . 


Profiles  in  Manhood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
cerned citizens  have  been  deeply  di.^^- 
turbed  during  the  past  year  by  a  series 
of  incidents  in  which  appeals  for  help 
from  victims  of  criminals  and  from  po- 
lice dealing  with  criminals  have  been 
ignored  by  spectators  or  passersby. 

President  Johnson,  in  a  recent  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  emphasized  one  aspect 
of  the  national  crime  problem.  Tlie 
President  declared  that  the  starting 
point  for  dealing  effectively  with  crime 
Is  the  Individual  citizen.    He  said: 

Law  enforcement  cannot  succeed  without 
the  sustained — and  informed — interest  of 
all  citizens. 

Solon,  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  said  it 
a  little  differently.    He  stated: 

That  city  Is  the  best  to  live  in,  in  whuh 
those  who  are  not  wronged,  no  less  than 
those  who  are  wronged,  exert  themselves 
to  punish  the  wrongdoers. 

In  this  comiection.  I  place  the  editorial 
which  appeared  Mai-ch  15,  1965,  in  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

Profiles  in  Manhood 

A  mugger  attacked  a  22-year-old  woman 
in  the  parking  lot  behind  her  apartment 
house  on  North  Pennsylvania  Street  a  few 
days  ago  and  threatened  to  kiU  her  if  she 
did  not  give  him  money.  It  was  night.  Tliey 
scuifled.    She  cried  out. 

This  caught  the  ear  of  a  construction 
worker  rela.xing  in  his  apartment.  He  pulled 
on  his  shoes  and  hurried  to  the  young 
woman's  help.  Then  a  salesman  living  in 
the  same  building  drove  up.     The  attacker 
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released  his  victim  and  ran,  with  them  in 
pursuit.  Later,  with  a  detective's  help,  they 
caught  a  youthful  stispect  in  an  aUey  nearby. 
He  was  held  for  grand  Jury  action. 

The  two  men  may  have  saved  the  young 
woman's  life.  In  the  same  neighborhood, 
.t^everal  years  ago,  a  retired  school  teacher  was 
beaten  fatally  by  a  young  thug.  Neither  man 
had  to  go  the  young  woman's  aid.  But  some- 
thing made  them  do  it. 

The  construction  worker.  L.  H.  ( Irish  i  Mc- 
Clure,  explained:  "It  made  me  mad  when  I 
looked  out  the  window  and  saw  the  man 
knock  her  down.  I've  got  a  wife  and  I  like 
lor  her  to  go  to  the  parking  lot  without  any 
•rouble.  This  none-of-my-buslness  attitude 
that  some  people  have  isn't  any  good.  If 
everybody  would  come  to  the  help  of  others 
there  would  be  fewer  people  getting  held  up." 
The  salesman,  Harry  Gardiner,  said  that  if  his 
wife  had  been  attacked,  "I'd  appreciate  peo- 
ple helping  her." 

In  a  Philadelphia  subway  the  same  week- 
end, six  grown  men  stood  and  watched  as 
eight  teenagers  attacked  a  16-year-old  girl 
.ind  dragged  her,  screaming  and  struggling, 
down  the  tracks.  A  seventh  man  acted,  a  23- 
year-old  Naval  Air  Reservist  from  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  on  his  way  back  to  his  base  after  visit- 
ing the  city's  historical  shrines.  He  hurried 
to  help  the  girl.  He  was  beaten  savagely.  He 
broke  away,  ran  to  the  street  and  called  to  a 
policeman  who  brought  reinforcenients.  The 
eight  attackers  were  caught. 

These  acts  of  gallantry  are  a  bright  con- 
trast to  the  cowardly  apathy  of  38  residents 
of  a  middle  class  New  York  neighborhood  who 
watched  but  did  not  even  call  the  police  diir- 
ing  a  knife-armed  rapist's  30-minute  attack 
some  months  ago  on  a  young  woman  which 
ended  in  her  death.  They  contrast  to  the  22 
who  watched  without  trying  to  rescue  a  Day- 
ton woman  stop  her  car  which  plunged  into 
a  river  and  slowly  sank,  the  crowd  on  a  busy 
Bronx  street  blandly  Ignoring  a  rapist  attack- 
ing a  young  secretary  in  broad  daylight. 

Those  who  have  seen  action  on  the  field  of 
battle  know  that  courage  breeds  courage, 
while  fear  breeds  fear. 

May  the  personal  courage  of  the  two  In- 
dianapolis men  and  the  young  Atlanta 
reservist  Inspire  others  to  act  with  gallantry 
when  situations  call  for  It  and  reverse  a  trend 
that  has  threatened  to  become  a  national 
shame.  They  are  the  kind  who  can  strike  fear 
into  the  hearts  of  the  punks  and  hoodlums 
ivho  pollute  so  many  American  cities.  At  the 
.«ame  time,  they  give  dignity  and  meaning  to 
the  word  "man." 


Strength  in  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  nxiHois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Febrtiary  22, 1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
America's  distinguished  newspapers,  the 
Arizona  Republic,  recently  published  an 
editorial  of  great  significance.  It  ap- 
peared March  11  under  the  title 
"Strength  in  Union,"  and  it  reviewed  the 
r  lationship  of  the  gathering  crisis  in 
i'liernational  monetary  affairs  -with  a 
)>roix)sal  for  free  world  federation  made 
-•>  years  ago  by  Clarence  K.  Streit  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  editorial : 
;From  the  Arizona  Republic,  Mar.  11.  1965] 
Strength  in  Union 

Nearly  18  months  ago,  Clarence  Streit, 
chief  promoter  of  the  idea  of  an  Atlantic 


Union,  wrote  a  thoughtful  and  ocoiTincing 
paper  on  the  economic  advantages  of  fed- 
erating the  United  Statee,  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  and  Western  £tirope  into  one  power- 
ful union. 

The  spur  behind  Mr.  Streit's  plan  was  the 
increasingly  dangerous  position  of  the  Amer- 
ican dollar.  Since  this  position  has  grown 
steadily  worse,  his  arguments  are  even  more 
valid  today  than  in  November  1963,  when  he 
published  them  In  the  magazine  Freedom 
&  Union. 

There  Is  undoubtedly  a  parallel  between 
the  present  world  economic  situation  and  the 
one  prevailing  In  1931.  which  led  to  the 
crash  of  the  gold  exchange  standard  and 
the  British  pound."  Although  Mr.  Streit 
concedes  that  the  parallel  is  not  exact,  there 
are  enough  similarities  to  cause  grave  con- 
cern over  a  possible  run  on  the  dollar  which 
would  result  in  another  great  depression. 

The  cause  of  this  concern,  of  course,  is 
the  fact  foreign  governments  and  bankers 
now  hold  $27.4  billion  in  short-term  Ameri- 
can credits  redeemable  in  gold.  The  United 
States  simply  does  not  have  sufficient  gold 
(our  present  holdings  are  on  the  order  of 
$15  bUllon)  to  redeem  these  credits  if  the 
foreign  interests  should  suddenly  decide  to 
cash  them  In.  The  situation  was  eased  by 
Congress  last  month,  when  it  voted  to  lift 
the  requirement  of  25  percent  gold  backing 
for  Federal  Reserve  bank  deposits,  thus  free- 
ing about  $5  biUion  In  American  gold  hold- 
ings for  support  of  dollars  held  abroad. 
While  some  large  holders  of  dollar  credits, 
including  Britain  and  West  Germany,  are  not 
likely  to  demand  gold,  both  Prance  and  Spain 
have  cashed  In  sizable  amounts  of  dollars 
recently  and  Swiss  bankers  could  join  the 
parade  at  any  time.  When  a  run  starts,  it's 
too  late  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  Streit  bases  much  of  his  case  on  the 
determination  of  President  de  Gaulle  to  make 
France  a  great  nuclear  power.  He  believes 
a  federal  union,  in  which  the  United  States 
and  France  were  partners,  would  give  De 
Gaulle  his  proper  share  of  nuclear  control 
and  make  economic  competition  between  the 
two  powers  less  likely. 

At  the  heart  of  his  argiunent,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  American  policy  has  failed  to 
create  a  third  force  in  the  Etiropean  Com- 
mon Market,  an  effort  which  he  dubs  "Op- 
eration Diunbbell."  Ttxe  very  concept  is 
wrong,  Mr.  Streit  believes,  because  it  would 
set  up  two  great  competitive  forces  in  what 
are  now  the  NATO  nations.  The  restilt 
would  be  a  ruinous  race  between  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  the  so-called  Anglo-Sfixon 
nations  to  shore  up  national  econcxnles  by 
increasing  individual  gold  holdings. 

If  all  of  these  countries  were  in  one  fed- 
erated union,  a  community  of  nations  called 
Atlantica,  It  would  have  "a  common  cur- 
rency, a  oommon  market,  a  common  defense 
force,  and  a  oommon  foreign  policy."  The 
moneUiry  resiUt  wovUd  be  a  gold  holding  so 
large  that  it  would  be  Invulnerable  to  foreign 
attack. 

Mr.  Streit's  concept  of  transforming  NATO 
Into  a  full-fledged  federal  Atlantic  union  is 
both  vast  and  imaginative,  but  probably  no 
more  so  today  than  was  the  union  of  13 
strugghng  eastern  seabord  colonies  Into 
the  United  States  of  America  some  175  years 
ago.  In  the  quest  for  economic  stability  for 
the  free  world,  a  federal  union  deserves  the 
studied  attention  of  the  statesmen  in  Wash- 
ington who  have  failed,  by  less  spectactilar 
methods,  to  strengthen  the  dollar  In  the  face 
of  what  could  be  a  disastrous  foreign  run. 


[Prom  the  Freedom  &  Union] 
Clarence  Streit's  Rare  Knowledge  of  the 
World  Monetary  Danger 
Leon  Praser,  when  Alternate  President  of 
the  World  Bank  in  Basel,  Switzerland,  nomi- 
nated Clarence  Streit  for  the  1932  Pulitzer 
Prize  because  of  his  reports  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  the  international  monetary  crash 


oS  1931,  which  transformed  the  depression 
Into  the  great  depreesion.  Mr.  Praser  played 
a  key  role  in  the  many  private  meetings  of 
leading  central  bankers  and  others  at  the 
World  Bank  during  that  panicky  summer. 
In  nominating  Streit  for  his  coverage  of 
these  highly  controversial  events — which  was 
often  front-paged  by  the  Times,  Mr.  Prazer 
wrote: 

"I  have  found  that  he  has  reported  what 
I  saw  happen,  with  thorough  accuracy,  with- 
out bias,  with  terseness  and  fidelity.  He 
then  translates  what  he  has  discovered,  just 
as  It  in  truth  was  •  •  •.  In  reporting  inter- 
national news,  no  single  attribute  Is  so  vital 
as  the  power  to  see  realities,  to  sift  the  facts 
from  nationalistic  proptaganda  •  •  •  and  then 
report  the  results  in  such  a  balanced  way  as 
not  to  stir  up  chauvinism,  or  misrepresent 
any  party.  Mr.  Streit  achieves  these  de- 
siderata." 

streit  was  the  only  correspondent  of  any 
newspaper  in  the  world,  in  fact,  who  regu- 
larly covered  not  only  monetary  news 
through  the  wcM-ld  clearinghouse  for  it  in 
Basel,  but  also  world  political;  disarmament 
and  economic  affairs  centered  at  the  League 
of  Nations  in  Geneva.  He  thus  witnessed 
dally  the  intricate  intrerelatlons  of  the  po- 
litical, military,  economic  and  monetary 
arms  of  national  sovereignty.  In  this  "grad- 
uate school"  he  learned  the  complex  chain 
reaction  that  can  run  through  such  diverse 
factors  as  the  limitation  of  naval  arms,  a 
customs  union  between  a  small  landlocked 
nation  and  a  disarmed  power,  short-term 
debt  between  nations  and  gold  reserves  to 
dictatorship  and  war.  This  helped  lead  him 
to  propose  Atlantic  federation  in  "Union 
Now,"  first  written  in  1933-34  but  published 
only  in  early  1939. 

Union  Now's  original  edition  included  an 
annex,  "How  National  Sovereignty  Wrecked 
the  Gold  Standard"  in  1931.  It  gave  a  play- 
by-play  account  of  the  devious  road  by  which 
the  North  Atlantic  democracies,  by  their  dis- 
union, unwittingly  wrecked  the  world  mone- 
tary system  and.  through  the  resulting  un- 
employment, brought  Hitler  to  power  in  1933. 

Streit  fovmd  In  1963  "Current  conditions 
are  ominously  similar  in  some  basic  respects  " 
to  those  he  saw  bring  on  the  1931  crash. 
He  then  reprinted  the  above  annex  In  our 
October  issue  under  the  title,  "How  Atlantic 
Disimion  Broke  the  Gold  Exchange  SUndard 
Before,"  as  a  prelude  to  his  12-page  article 
in  our  November  1963  number — "The  Danger 
to  the  Dollar — And  How  To  End  It." 

It  forecast  that  President  de  Gaulle  "will 
wait  at  least  until  after  the  next  U.S.  presi- 
dential election" — as  he  has  done — "before 
giving  the  White  House  too  risky  a  monetary 
rap."  The  polltlcomonetary  peril  which 
this  article  spelled  out  in  1963  has  since 
worsened,  and  led  Streit  to  write  the  article 
featured  in  our  March  1965  issue — "The 
Monetary  Menace — And  Opportunity."  For 
a  better  understanding  of  this  explosive  but 
neglected  subject,  one  should  read  all  three 
articles — reprints  are  now  available — and 
follow  coming  developments  In  Freedom  <fc 
Union. 


The  QnaUty  of  the  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    ITEW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIX'ES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU  of  us 
mourn  those  who  have  lost  their  lives  in 
the  struggle  for  human  rights.  The 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  March  13, 
1965,  expresses  in  an  editorial  the  senti- 
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ments  that  all  of  us  felt  in  the  death  of 
the  Reverend  James  J.  Reeb  last  week. 

I  commend  that  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues: 

The  Qtjalitt  or  the  Crime 

The  Reverend  James  J.  Reeb  was  a  good 
man.  He  sought  to  serve  his  God  by  serving 
the  unfortiinate  here  on  earth.  He  went  to 
Selma  form  his  work  In  a  low-Income  hous- 
ing program  near  Boston  to  Join  In  the  pro- 
test against  the  violence  with  which  the 
efforts  to  secure  equal  voting  rights  for 
Negroes  had  been  met  by  Alabama  author- 
ities. And  he,  too,  met  violence,  ugly,  brutal 
violence  on  a  Selma  street. 

Too  many  have  died  in  the  course  of  the 
massive  movement  to  enable  the  Negro  to 
take  his  rightful  place  in  American  society. 
None  of  these  deaths,  none  of  the  maimings 
that  accompanied  them,  can  really  be 
weighed  in  different  scales.  Yet  the  charac- 
teristics of  James  Reeb  and  the  subhuman 
nature  of  the  attack  on  him  have  given  a 
special  quality  to  the  crime.  It  brought  Into 
juxtaposition  two  extremes  of  our  America; 
of  mankind.  Good  will.  Informed  and  com- 
mitted, was  done  to  death  by  ignorant 
hatred;  the  future  was  killed  by  the  past. 

Yet  what  James  Reeb  stood  for  cannot  be 
kiUe0.  Rather  his  death,  the  death  of  a  good 
man,  will  haunt  the  society  that  created  his 
killers,  the  society  that  holds  itself  to  be  a 
superior  race,  endowed  by  God  with  the  right 
to  rule  over  Its  Inferiors  and  to  defend  that 
rule  by  any  means.  That  society  has  arrested 
the  alleged  murderers  of  James  Reeb;  it  may 
even  punish  them.  Certainly  It  must  deplore 
their  act.  Yet  the  act  sprang  from  the  cli- 
mate, from  the  false  pride  and  exaggerated 
fears,  from  the  contempt  and  the  hatred, 
that  has  poisoned  all  levels  of  American  life — 
and  not  in  Alabama  alone. 

Americans  must  continue  to  work  for  Jus- 
tice to  the  Negro  in  all  that  law  and  or- 
ganized effort  can  achieve.  But  more,  Amer- 
icans must  search  their  own  hearts  and  con- 
sider what  careless  word,  what  vicious  Joke, 
what  apathy,  of  their  own  could  have  helped 
spark  that  tragedy  in  Selma.  In  the  death  of 
James  Reeb — painfully  classic  in  showing  the 
conflict  between  the  best  and  the  worst  of 
us — every  American  can  find  cause  to  ques- 
tion his  conscience,  and  to  strive  to  meet  its 
challenge. 


A  Statement  io  Defense  of  the  State  of 
Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago.  we  in  the  Con- 
gress joined  the  Nation  in  commemora- 
tion of  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  docu- 
ments— the  second  inaugural  address  of 
President  Abraham  Lincoln.  That  ad- 
dress contains  some  remarkable  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "Let  us  judge 
not  that  we  be  not  judged."  And  he  also 
urged  that  we  "bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds." 

This  theme  has  been  much  on  the  mind 
of  Alabama  citizens  these  last  few  weeks. 
Whatever  we  may  have  felt  about  events 
in  our  State  and  aroimd  the  country, 
most  of  us  have  thought  that  protesta- 
tions and  explanations  might  only  serve 
to  further  arouse  emotion  and  contribute 


to  further  violence.  We  have  sought  to 
act  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  rea- 
sonable understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sat  here  for  some 
days  listening  to  my  colleagues  belittle 
my  State  and  accuse  the  good  people 
of  my  State  of  all  manner  of  evil.  It 
seems  imiJerative,  therefore,  that  some 
statement  in  the  defense  of  the  great 
State  of  Alabama  be  made. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  from  the  very 
beginning  that  I  believe  wholeheartedly 
in  the  nght  of  all  qualified  citizens,  not 
only  to  register,  but  also  to  cast  a  vote 
on  election  day.  This  rfght  is  basic  to 
the  freedom  that  we  enjoy  in  this  Na- 
tion, and  anything  less  than  a  full  and 
equal  right  to  vote  by  all  qualified  citi- 
zens cannot  be  tolerated. 

Yes,  I  support  the  right  of  qualified 
American  citizens  to  vote.  If  that  right 
is  not  otherwise  clear,  tt  is  unmistak- 
ably stated  as  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  says,  "The  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 

Furthermore,  I  consider  it  deplorable 
that  in  some  States,  due  to  various  but 
real  conditions,  this  right  has  been  slow 
to  develop  into  fruition.  More  of  our 
people  should  qualify  as  voters.  I  make 
no  defense  of  every  personal  action  in 
Alabama  over  the  past  few  days. 
Violence  in  whatever  form  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  this  covmtry.  And  I  join 
with  other  concerned  citizens  evei-j'where 
in  calling  for  an  end  to  violence. 

From  this  point,  then,  there  are  two 
matters  to  consider:  First,  what  do  we 
in  Alabama  wish  to  say  to  the  Nation  at 
this  particular  time;  and  second,  how  do 
we  best  proceed  from  here  to  assure  that 
American  citizens  have  the  right  to  vote. 

Lincoln  told  us:  "Let  us  judge  not  that 
we  be  not  judged."  Let  us  be  careful  that 
in  our  eagerness  to  see  a  better  applica- 
tion of  what  we  consider  to  be  justice  for 
citizens,  we  avoid  using  a  different  set  of 
standards  according  to  our  special  pur- 
poses of  the  moment.  Let  us  be  careful, 
before  we  react  emotionally  to  newspaper 
headlines,  that  we  are  in  possession  of 
factual  knowledge,  and  that  we  find  in 
our  hearts  the  appropriate  mixing  of 
understanding  and  indignation. 

On  Monday  evening  of  this  week,  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  spoke 
to  the  Nation  on  this  very  issue,  a  group 
of  demonstrators,  most  of  whom  came 
from  outside  the  State,  congregated  In 
the  capital  city  of  Alabama  on  a  major 
street  and  caused  a  delay  in  the  transit 
of  an  ambulance  with  red  light  flashing 
which  was  at  that  time  on  an  emergency 
mission.  I  do  not  prefer  to  think  that 
the  responsible  citizens  of  this  country 
want  to  dismiss  this  incident,  and  others 
like  it,  for  the  reason  that  it  occurs  in 
Alabama,  while  these  same  citizens  might 
feel  differently  if  the  same  kind  of  event 
should  occur  in  the  capital  city  of  some 
other  State.  What,  for  example,  might 
be  the  reaction  of  resporuBible  citizens  if 
outside  street  demonstrators,  for  what- 
ever cause,  might  stop  an  ambulance  on 
a  major  street  in  St.  Paul  Minn.,  or  Al- 
bany, N.Y.,  or  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah?  I 
believe  that  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  ques- 


tion which  Americans  might  ask  of  them- 
selves. 

We  might  also  ask  where  were  the  crie.^ 
of  indignation  when  police  in  this  city  of 
Washington  foimd  it  necessary  to  bodil-- 
remove  demonstrators  from  the  middle 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  Saturday,  or 
from  the  Capitol  Building  on  Monday  of 
this  week,  or  from  the  Attorney  General's 
oflBce  last  week?  Can  it  be  that  we  have 
unknowingly  set  up  one  set  of  values  f cr- 
one area  of  our  country  and  quite  anotlu-r 
for  the  remainder? 

All  of  us  will  agree  that  the  key  to  tli.? 
American  right  to  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion and  protest  is  responsibility.  Rea- 
sonable men  assume  that  a  responsible 
demonstration  by  individuals  acting  re- 
sponsibly is  to  be  honored.  But  how  ea.=y 
it  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween responsibility  and  Irresponsibility, 
when  we  are  far  from  the  scene.  And 
how  quckly  the  distinction  becomes  clear 
when  one's  own  freedom  to  move  through 
a  hallway,  or  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Is  affected. 

The  cause  of  citizen  rights  is  an  honor- 
able cause.  When  this  cause  Is  adulter- 
ated by  the  irresponsible  behavior  of 
persons  who  come  as  strangers,  it  does 
not  seem  too  much  to  ask  that  this  be 
recognized  for  what  it  is.  The  hearts 
of  Americans  are  given  over  to  the  re- 
dresss  of  grie(vances,  wherever  the  need 
may  arise.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  But 
Alabama  asks  today  that  the  country  tiy 
to  look  beyond  the  emotion  of  the  news- 
paper headlines  and  try  to  recogniye 
irresponsibility  from  a  distance,  and  not 
be  too  quick  to  judge  Alabama  from  afar 
by  one  standard,  waiting  to  recognize 
irresponsibility  only  when  it  arrives  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  so  that  it  may  be 
judged  by  another  standard  there. 

The  city  of  Selma  in  Alabama  is  not  a 
part  of  the  congressional  district  which 
I  have  been  elected  to  represent.  I;.- 
cluded  in  the  six  counties  which  I  do 
represent  are  some  in  which  many  citi- 
zens have  not  so  far  registered  to  vote. 
This  condition  has  been  considered  un- 
fortunate by  many  citizens  of  both  race.<=, 
and  procedures  have  been  established  i-o 
correct  the  problem.  More  persons  are 
new  registering  in  all  six  counties  of  Ala- 
bama's First  Congressional  District.  I 
hope  it  will  continue.  And  I  believe  it 
will  continue  if  those  who  are  truly  con- 
cerned act  in  good  faith.  The  danger  of 
today  is  that  emotions  are  running  too 
high.  Just  as  the  emotions  in  Cook 
County,  HI.,  might  run  high  if  person.s 
from  Alabama  should  demonstrate  in  the 
streets  to  enforce  fair  election  proceduri  s 
and  an  honest  count  of  the  votes,  per- 
sons in  Alabama  react  with  emotion 
when  they  find  that  people  come  in  from 
other  States  to  do  everything  they  can  :o 
provoke  violence  under  the  protection  of 
national  sympathy  and  nuder  the  cloak 
of  "nonviolence."  Mr.  Speaker,  a  per- 
son cannot  understand  until  he  h.is 
stood  in  a  policeman's  shoes  and  been 
spat  upon  and  cursed  in  imdertones  by 
a  "nonviolent"  demonstrator. 

If  the  scars  of  these  past  few  wcek.s 
are  not  too  deep,  if  the  wounds  can  be 
bound  up,  Alabama  will  continue  it.> 
progress  in  expanding  the  right  to  vote. 
I  wish  very  much  that  I  might  have  the 
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honor  to  act  as  host  for  many  Americans 
who  could  in  good  faith  undertake  to 
visit  Alabama.  There  they  will  find  per- 
sons who  also  feel  concern,  people  who 
think,  act,  and  behave  very  much  like 
the  concerned,  honest,  and  responsible 
folks  of  Omaha.  Nebr.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  and 
thousands  of  other  American  communi- 
ties. 

What,  then,  was  the  problem?  The 
problem  is  the  heat  of  emotion  brought 
upon  us  by  the  two  extremes — those  who 
believe  that  any  action  can  be  excused 
in  the  advancement  of  an  objective  or 
in  the  prevention  of  it. 

We  ask  for  your  understanding,  my 
colleagues;  we  ask  you  to  read  the  fine 
print  as  well  as  the  headlines.  We  ask 
you  to  consider  the  action  of  wave  upon 
wave  of  demonstrators  in  the  light  of 
advances  made  In  our  State;  we  ask  you 
to  consider  who  the  people  are  who  have 
used  moderation  in  their  approach  to 
the  problems  confronting  this  Nation  of 
ours  today.  For  the  courts  had  ruled  in 
favor  of  the  demands  of  the  Negroes, 
registration  was  proceeding,  there  was 
Good  commimlcation  between  the  races. 
But  still  the  hordes  of  demonstrators 
came. 

How  long  must  a  people  bear  the  con- 
tinued abuse  and  insults?  Having  made 
their  point  they  were  imwilling  to  with- 
draw. They  have  found  a  good  horse 
and  they  are  riding  it  to  death,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  consequences. 

Judge  Learned  Hand  wrote: 

Wliat  U  the  spirit  of  moderation?  It  is 
the  temper  whlcli  does  not  press  a  partisan 
advantage  to  Its  bitter  end,  which  can  under- 
stand and  will  respect  the  other  side,  which 
feels  a  unity  between  all  citizens — real  and 
r.ot  tlie  fictitious  product  of  propaganda, 
which  recognizes  their  common  fate  and 
their  common  aspirations — in  a  word,  which 
'.as  faith  in  the  sacredness  of  the  individual. 

Having  stated  what  I,  as  an  Ala- 
bamian,  want  to  say  to  the  Nation  today, 
let  us  turn  now  to  the  question  of  how  we 
might  best  proceed  from  here  so  as  to  as- 
sure more  American  citizens  of  the  right 
to  vote. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  became 
law  on  July  2,  1964,  just  a  little  over  9 
months  ago.  As  we  all  know,  the  debate 
o\er  the  legislation  raged  across  the  Na- 
tion for  many  months.  In  every  con- 
'  ressional  district  of  the  land,  there  were 
i;rotagonists  and  antagonists.  Some,  in 
I  heir  strong  feeling,  said  that  this  legis- 
lation would  solve  our  problems,  that  it 
would  bring  the  matter  off  the  streets 
and  into  the  courts.  Others,  including 
many  in  the  South,  felt  that  many  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  may  have  been  unconsti- 
tutional. 

But,  in  any  case,  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
•f  1964  became  law.  and  though  many  in 
;  he  South  found  serious  fault  with  it,  ef- 
r  nts  began  in  good  faith  to  comply  with 
I's  provisions. 

Specifically  with  regard  to  voting 
.  jghts,  a  Federal  judge  in  Mobile,  Ala., 
m  February  4  of  this  year  ordered  under 
"he  new  law  that  all  persons  in  Dallas 
County  in  which  Selma  is  located,  who 
eould  read  and  write  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  register  and  to  vote  by  the 
iiext  election.  The  court  order  also  stip- 
ulated that  if  all  who  wished  to  register 
by  July  1965,  were  not  registered,  the 
court  would  proceed  to  do  it. 


Furthermore,  the  people  of  Dallas 
County  were  prepared  to  proceed  with 
compliance,  and  in  fact,  went  to  some 
pains  to  call  attention  to  their  situation 
as  a  demonstration  of  good  faith,  and  as 
an  effort  at  the  kind  of  communication 
which  might  have  averted  subsequent 
problems. 

But  for  purposes  which  I  will  leave  for 
others  to  determine,  groups  outside  Ala- 
bama proceeded  with  6  weeks  of  irre- 
sponsible and  well  publicized  demon- 
strations which  have  resulted  in  tragedy, 
death,  and  greater  frictions  than  existed 
before. 

The  emotional  strength  of  these  events 
has  been  so  considerable,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Umted  States,  who  we  are 
told  ordinarily  seeks  to  "reason  to- 
gether" with  people  in  search  of  a  con- 
sensus, told  the  Nation  on  Monday  night 
this  week  that  there  must  be  "no  com- 
promise." Forsaking  the  spirit  of  mod- 
eration of  which  Judge  Hand  so  effec- 
tively wrote,  the  President  has  evidently 
joined  those  who  feel  that  extremism  in 
this  case  is  a  virtue. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  proposed  new  legis- 
lation to  set  up  Federal  registrars  for 
voting  in  all  elections. 

The  question  all  Americans,  not  just 
those  of  us  from  Southern  States,  should 
ask  themselves,  is  twofold:  first,  is  it  now 
time  to  strike  off  again  in  this  direction ; 
and  second,  if  so,  how  far  do  we  go? 
How  far  can  we  go  in  centralization  of 
Government  authority  under  conditions 
of*  emotionalism?  And  how  much  un- 
emotional restraint  might  be  wise? 

Let  me  express  my  feeling  that  at  this 
point,  9  months  after  enactment  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  6  weeks 
after  an  Alabama  judge  has  issued  orders 
which  would  redress  the  grievances  of 
Dallas  County  Negroes,  it  is  far  too  early 
to  act,  based  on  emotionalism  arising  out 
of  those  grievances,  in  a  way  which 
might  be  considered  unwise  in  the  after- 
light of  calm  consideration. 

We  respect  the  law.  In  fact,  I  cannot 
put  it  too  strongly,  that  I  believe  the 
whole  key  to  the  civil  rights  situation  is 
respect  for  the  law.  Street  demonstra- 
tions have,  as  their  underlying  element, 
an  unhealthy  disrespect  for  law.  Surely 
to  rush  into  the  enactment  of  new  law, 
under  the  pressure  of  emotion  surround- 
ing the  disresE>ect  for  existing  law,  can- 
not bring  about  a  real  solution. 

The  heart  of  the  President's  proposal 
on  voting  rights  is  enforcement  by  di- 
rect Federal  action,  a  more  rigid  Federal 
enforcement  than  eixsts  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Since  Alabama  is  already  in  the  midst 
of  compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  in  a  way  which  would  seem  to 
assure  full  voting  rights,  American  citi- 
zens should  ask  themselves  if  the  price 
for  the  new  law  might  be  too  high. 

If,  as  the  President  says,  we  should  act 
in  this  matter  with  no  hesitation  and 
no  compromise,  then  we  should  at  least 
consider  that  we  may  be  paying  a  price 
approximately  equivalent  to  our  Federal 
system  of  Government  for  a  new  law 
which  may  be  unnecessary. 

If  it  is  thought  to  be  necessary  to  give 
this  kind  of  enforcement  power  to  the 
National      Government,      enforcement 


which  would  involve  local  elections,  then 
what  stands  in  the  way  of  similar  Na- 
tional Government  enforcement  of  any 
other  aspect  of  our  lives  whether  it  be 
the  operation  of  our  schools,  the  main- 
tenance of  local  streets,  or  the  choice  of 
books  for  our  libraries? 

Apparently,  my  view  represents  a  mi- 
nority so  far  as  the  Nation  is  concerned. 
A  voting  law  will  surely  be  approved  with 
an  overyhelming  majority.  And  as  be- 
fore, Alabama  and  the  South  will  make 
every  effort  to  comply. 

But  I  want  to  express  my  feeling  that 
our  country  may  be  in  trouble.  If  there 
is  any  lesson  of  history  worth  giving  our 
attention,  it  is  that  when  any  nation 
stands  up  to  applaud,  again  and  again, 
the  giving  over  of  greater  and  greater 
centralized  authority  to  its  national  gov- 
ernment, and  when  with  every  passing 
month  the  iJeople  of  a  free  nation  seem 
more  and  more  eager  to  take  responsi- 
bility out  of  their  own  hands  and  give  it 
over  to  the  federal  government,  paying 
less  and  less  heed  to  words  of  caution 
and  restraint  from  a  shriiiking  minority, 
then  that  free  nation  has  trouble  lurking 
on  the  horizon. 

Thoughtful  people  might  say,  "Well, 
State  and  local  responsibility  must  be 
superseded  when  it  fails  to  meet  Its  rea- 
sonable obligations,  if  justice  is  to  be 
done." 

Let  me  contend  that  there  is  another 
alternative.  And  that  is  to  work  ever 
more  to  develop  and  foster  local  responsi- 
bility; to  recognize  the  need  for  leader- 
ship, and  to  buUd  It — In  this  case,  to 
stimulate  the  spirit  of  moderation  in- 
stead of  to  stifle  it;  to  recc^nize  progress 
where  it  exists,  and  encourage  it  rather 
than  penalize  it  as  we  are  about  to  do. 

The  headlong  rush  to  establish  Federal 
enforcers  Is  an  irreversible  act.  This 
authority,  once  established,  will  not  be 
revoked.     It  can  only  be  expanded. 

The  trend,  however,  appears  inevit- 
able, and  is  due  in  large  part  to  an  emo- 
tional public  misreading  of  the  signs  and 
to  a  departure  from  Abraham  Lincoln's 
wise  caution  to  which  we  gave  great  hon- 
or at  the  Capitol  Building  only  a  few 
short  days  ago:  "Let  us  judge  not  that 
we  be  not  judged." 


Viet  Rhymes  With  Nyet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  fiim 
support  across  the  country  has  developed 
behind  President  Johnson's  conduct  of 
the  Vietnamese  situation.  I  have  been 
especially  pleased  to  note  that  the  out- 
standing publications  of  the  countiT 
have  recognized  that  the  President  must 
take  a  firm  stand  in  Vietnam.  It  has 
been  also  interesting  to  note  that  local 
community  newspapers  who  as  a  rule  do 
not  editorialize  on  International  affairs 
recognize  the  tremendous  importance  on 
the  stand  now  being  taken  in  Vietnam. 

One    such    publication    is    the    Park 
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Forest  Reporter,  Park  Forest,  111.,  whose 
editorial  of  Wednesday,  March  3.  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  as  evidence  of  nation- 
wide support  for  a  strong  Vietnam 
policy. 

Viet  Rhtmes  With  Nyet 

The  firmness  with  which  President  John- 
son conducts  the  Vietnamese  and  southeast 
Asia  problem  is  worthy  of  more  than  casual 
mention.  Although  the  Instinct  to  negotiate 
is  strong,  it  Is  more  Important,  particularly 
for  a  lasting  peace,  not  to  abdicate  our  role 
of  protector.  A  firm  nyet  has  met  all  offers 
to  negotiate. 

The  United  States  was  called  in  by  a  nation 
forced  to  defend  itself  from  a  foreign  foe. 
This  was  not  a  civil  war.  The  South  Viet- 
namese have  had  no  designs  on  the  territory 
of  their  northern  neighbor.  They  wish  to  be 
freed  of  the  menace  guerrila  tactics  have 
Inflicted  on  them.  We  are  not  trying  to  assess 
their  valor  or  lack  of  it.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
despite  serious  political  considerations  which 
hamper  normal  military  operations,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Saigon  government  under 
arms  have  given  a  good  accounting  of  them- 
selves in  a  very  frustrating  situation  where 
it  Is  difficult  on  sight  at  least,  to  distinguish 
friend  from  foe. 

Our  Government's  refusal  to  join  a  nego- 
tiating seance  is  well  taken.  One  doesn't 
need  a  long  memory  to  recall  that  a  treaty 
at  Geneva,  which  sought  to  remedy  the 
Laotian  problem,  did  exactly  the  opposite. 
CJommunists,  particularly  the  ruthless  Red 
Chinese  variety,  do  not  know  or  practice  the 
tenets  of  honor.  Even  the  Soviets,  who  show 
halfhearted  signs  of  supporting  the  Chi- 
nese in  southeast  Asia,  recognize  that  their 
oriental  comrades  cannot  be  trusted,  there- 
fore, despite  a  change  in  the  ruUing  Russ 
hierarchy,  the  schism  between  the  two  na- 
tions remains  ruptured. 

Although  Moscow  utters  shallow  defiances 
at  the  white  paper  our  Governnient  recently 
released  as  incontrovertible  evidence  of  Red 
Chinese  aims,  we  agree  with  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments'  evaluation  that  the 
red  bear  isn't  spoiling  for  a  fight  •  •  •  to 
protect  Red  China's  hand.  If  there's  any 
merit  to  the  presence  of  prestige,  our  inter- 
national stock  has  zoomed,  despite  De 
G^ftille's  mutterings  or  Britain's  eagerness 
to  pave  the  way  to  the  conference  table. 

A  show  of  strength  is  the  only  way  to  deal 
with  a  Communist  power.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  times  when  the  sword  is  mightier 
than  the  word. 


The  Sabine  River 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
In  east  Texas  are  very  intei-ested  in  the 
total  and  complete  development  of  the 
Sabine  River  so  that  It  may  benefit  to 
the  fullest  our  great  area  of  east  Texas. 
I  include  articles  that  appeared  in  the 
Lonsrview  Daily  News  March  10,  1965, 
and  March  11,  1965. 

I  commend  all  who  have  shown  Inter- 
e.st  in  the  development  of  this  great  river 
and  trust  that  rapid  progress  will  be 
made  in  its  development: 

I  From  the  Longview  (Te.x.)   Daily  News. 

Mar.  10,  1965) 

Longview  Canal 

I  NoTF.  -The  following  editorial,  under  the 
above  heading,  is  reproduced  from  the  great 
Dallas  Morning  News  of  Wednesday.) 


Unanimous  action  by  the  house  at  Austin 
in  approving  the  bill  to  O'eate  the  Sabine 
River  Navigation  District  speaks  well  for  the 
prosp>ect  of  barge  navigatioti  between  Long- 
view  and  the  gtilf . 

This  is  a  wise  addition  of  water  transpor- 
tation to  other  purposes  embodied  in  the 
vast  improvement  program  now  underway 
on  this  major  Texas  river  at  a  total  cost  in 
excess  of  $100  million. 

The  Sabine  River  Authority's  Lake  Tawa- 
koni  on  the  upper  reaches  ctf  the  stream  near 
Greenville,  built  at  a  cost  Of  $25  million,  is 
now  the  largest  single  source  of  water  supply 
for  Dallas.  It  is  also  one  of  the  finest  recre- 
ation centers  in  Texas. 

The  largest  single  item  in  the  Sabine  pro- 
gram is  construction  of  the  Toledo  Ben.d 
Dam  and  Reservoir  now  In  progress  near 
Newton  at  a  cost  of  $60  million.  The  States 
of  Texas  and  Louisiana  are  siiaring  $30  mil- 
lion of  this  cost  by  cash  advances  to  the 
project.  Private  power  companies  of  the 
two  States  separated  by  the  river  are  under- 
writing another  $30  million  in  revenue  bonds 
by  contracts  to  buy  $2  million  a  year  from 
the  hydroelectric  generating  plant  at  Toledo 
Bend. 

The  barge  canal  to  Longtiew  calls  for  the 
building  of  three  locks  on  the  stream  above 
Toledo  Bend  Reservoir  at  an  outlay  of  only 
$15  million,  which  the  new  navigation  dis- 
trict would  be  empowered  to  finance  by 
revenue  bonds  based  on  toll  charges.  It 
would  be  a  splendid  rounding  out  of  the 
multiple-purpose  nature  of  the  Sabine  River 
program  and  would  afford  immense  economic 
benefits  to  all  of  east  Texas  and  western 
Louisiana.  Business  and  civic  spokesmen 
for  Longview  and  other  affected  areas  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  their  vi.'iion  for  low- 
cost   water   transportation. 


[From    the    Long\-iew    (Tex.)    Daily   News. 

Mar.  10,  1966] 

Bill  Now  Ready  for  Sign.^ti  re  of  Governor 

(By  Dick  Sands) 

Tlie  Middle  Sabine  Navigiition  District  bill 
which  envisions  eventual  Waterborne  traffic 
between  Longview  and  the  gulf  coast  moved 
a  step  nearer  reality  Wednesday  when  the 
Texas  Senate  passed  the  jneasure  without 
opposition. 

Senator  Jack  Strong  of  Long\iew,  notified 
the  News  and  Journal  of  the  bill's  pnssage 
shortly  after  noon. 

All  that  is  reqiiired  now  is  the  Governor's 
signature  for  the  bill  to  become  law.  Gov. 
John  Connally  is  in  'VV'ashlngton  testifying 
on  oil  imports  and  it  will  be  early  next  week 
before  he  sees  the  bill.  He  studied  the  pro- 
posal before  it  ever  was  introduced. 

Tlie  bill,  received  from  the  house  Tuesday 
at  10:30  a.m.,  had  cleared  the  senate  water 
committee  in  special  session  and,  with  rtiles 
.su-spended,  drew  a  29  to  0  vote  in  the  senate 
at  11:50  a.m.  Wednesday. 

It  took  the  bill  just  25  hours.  20  minuies 
to  go  through  the  senate,  a  record. 

The  Sabine  navigation  bill  envisions  con- 
struction of  three  locks  on  the  river  between 
Longview  and  Toledo  Bend  Lake  headwaters 
at  Logansport,  La.  Construction  would  be 
financed  by  $15  million  in  revenue  bonds, 
to  be  repaid  from  toll  charges  from  barge 
traffic. 

Tlie  locks  would  permit  barges  to  travel 
75  miles  upstream  beyond  the  Toledo  Bend 
65-mile-long  reser\'olr  now  under  construc- 
tion by  Sabine  River  authorities  of  Texas 
and  Louisiana.  With  locks  at  Toledo  Bend 
Dam.  waterborne  traffic  could  trrivel  200 
miles  direct  between  Longvjew  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  a  142-to-O  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  house  Monday.  After  ob- 
taining permission  to  bring  the  measure  tip 
under  a  calendar  permitting  suspension  of 
rules  requiring  it  be  read  on  3  separate  days 

"This   is  a  fabiilous   bill;     It  involves   no 


local  tax  money,  no  State  tax  money,  no 
Federal  money."  His  fellow  legislators  ap- 
plauded the  statement. 

Legislators  from  the  four  counties  directly 
affected  by  the  bill  were  agreeable  to  it, 
Representative  Allen  reported.  Even  the 
railroad  lobbyists,  who  traditionally  oppose 
legislation  to  promote  traffic  on  water,  high- 
way or  air,  did  not  actively  oppose  the  bill. 

One  railroad  spokesman  said  they  took 
that  stand  because  the  plan  did  not  involve 
taxing  them  to  benefit  a  competitor. 

The  bill  authorizes  creation  of  the  Middle 
Sabine  River  Navigation  District,  for  conser- 
vation and  reclamation  pur|X)ses,  and  witli 
authority  "to  promote,  construct,  maintair. 
and  operate  •  •  •  navigable  canals  or  water- 
ways and  all  navigational  systems  of  facili- 
ties auxiliary  thereto  •   •   •." 

The  district  also  is  empowered  to  acquire 
ports,  levees,  wharves,  docks,  locks,  ware- 
houses, grain  elevators,  belt  railwaj's  aiiri 
other  aids  consistent  to  the  operation  of 
ports  or  waterways  within  its  area. 

It  also  is  authorized  to  issue  revenue  l>onci- 
and  to  be  governed  by  a  board  of  eight  di- 
rectors, two  from  each  county  in  the  dis- 
trict. They  shall  serve  without  pay  during 
2-year  terms  of  office,  and  actual  expenses 
incurred  by  a  director  in  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duties  may  be  reimbursed,  but 
only  from  funds  raised  in  the  county  from 
which  he  is  a  member. 

The  district  officials  are  directed  to  work 
in  coordination  •with  the  Sabine  River  Au- 
thority of  Texas,  which  is  developing  the 
entire  river  basin  and  is  currently  buildiri!? 
the  $60  million  Toledo  Bend  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir Jointly  with  the  Sabine  River  Authority. 
State  of  Louisiana,  under  a  two-State  com- 
pact and  without  Federal  funds. 

[From  the  Longview  (Tex.)  Dailv  News. 

Mar.  11,  1965] 

Sabine  Progress 

Under  the  inspired  and  masterful  leader- 
s-hip  of  Representative  John  Allen  of  Gret-.T 
County  and  Senator  Jack  Strong  of  this  di-- 
trict,  the  Middle  Sabine  Navigation  District 
bill  has  sailed  through  the  legislature  vr'nh 
unanimous  votes  of  approval  and  is  headed 
for  the  Governor's  desk  for  his  signature. 

We  of  the  Long\-iew  News  and  Journal  ex- 
tend public  commendation  on  behalf  of  ti.e 
people  of  east  Texas  to  Representative  Allen 
and  Senator  Strong  for  the  statesmanship 
they  have  demonstrated  In  getting  this  im- 
portant legislation  approved  in  record  time. 

Legislators  Strong  and  Allen  were  Joinevl 
by  others  from  the  east  Texas  area  in  help- 
ing push  the  bill  through.  Included  were 
Representative  John  Mobley,  of  Kilgore,  of 
the  Gregg-Smith  Flotorial  district;  Repre- 
sentative Nelson  Cowles,  of  Harrison  County: 
Representative  Steve  Burgess,  of  Nacog- 
doches County;  Representative  Guy  McDo:i- 
ald,  of  Panola  and  Rusk  Counties;  Repre- 
sentative J.  E.  Miller.  Jr.,  of  Newton  Cotmty. 
and  others. 

For  the  general  information  of  all  those 
east  Texas  people  who  are  Interested  in  tlie 
matter,  we  believe  it  would  be  helpful  m 
present  this  project  in  proper  perspecti\-e  —^ 
it  relates  to  the  longtime  plan  for  develi  p- 
nient  of  the  Sabine  River  and  its  waterslied 
fur  all  the  people  of  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

Some  have  asked  if  this  navigation  project 
was  not  a  brand  new  idea.  The  excellent 
work  of  the  two  fine  young  legislators  frcni 
Longview  who  carried  the  bill  through  t!:e 
house  and  senate  certainly  turned  the  spn:- 
light  of  public  attention  to  this  area.  Tins 
project,  however,  is  one  of  a  series  of  maj  'r 
steps  in  the  overall  master  plan  for  Sabine 
development. 

The  publisher  of  the  Longview  News  a  id 
Jotirnal,  his  newspapers  and  staff,  have  been 
working  closely  with  the  development  of  t!ie 
Sabine  for  more  than  a  decade  and  a  ha!!. 
This  first  came  to  public  attention  wiien 
in  the  house.  Representative  Allen  told  Ins 
colleagues: 
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Publisher  Carl  Estes,  as  president  of  the  Sa- 
bine Watershed  Association,  Joined  forces 
some  15  years  ago  with  John  W.  Slnunons, 
executive  vice  president  and  general  manager 
ot  the  Sabine  River  Authority  of  Texas,  In 
public  projection  of  that  agency's  master 
plan  for  reservoirs  on  the  Sabine  that  tilti- 
ng ately  would  lead  to  barge  transportation 
for  this  inland  empire. 

Bound  volumes  of  the  News  and  Journal 
show  that  on  January  26,  1953,  the  Longview 
p  ibllsher  took  part  with  Mr.  Simmons  and 
other  officials  In  the  ceremony  when  the  com- 
pact between  the  States  of  Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana was  signed,  approving  Joint  participa- 
tion of  the  two  States  in  building  the  Toledo 
Bend  Reservoir.  The  key  to  the  present  legis- 
lative development,  It  can  be  seen,  was  set 
b:xk  there  long  ago  when  plans  for  locks 
V  ore  Included  in  the  Toledo  Bend  Dam  proj- 
ect. 

The  Sabine  River  Authority's  master  plan 
\t.)s  first  given  wide  public  attention  In  the 
J.nuary  1,  1956,  eest  Texas  industrial  prog- 
ress edition  of  the  News  and  Journal.  A  map 
s!iOwtng  location  of  proposed  reservoirs  was 
published  on  the  front  page,  and  a  special 
Ei.i-page  section  explained  the  plan  In  detalL 
Copies  were  supplied  to  members  of  the  legis- 
lature and  to  all  water  agencies  In  Atistln. 

In  each  succeeding  year,  the  annual  east 
Texas  Industrial  progress  edition  of  the 
Longview  News  and  Jotimal  has  carried  a 
special  supplement  devoted  to  Sabine  River 
development,  with  material  supplied  by  John 
Simmons  and  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
News  and  Journal.  Copies  of  these  sections 
were  ftuTilshed  to  the  Sabine  River  Author- 
ity of  Louisiana,  as  well  as  the  Texas  author- 
ity, to  members  of  the  leglslattu-es  and  other 
governmental  cigencles  of  the  two  States. 

Prom  the  outset,  It  was  planned  to  Include 
locks  In  Toledo  Bend  Dam  to  make  future 
navigation  possible.  Early  this  year,  a  com- 
mittee working  tinder  the  guidance  of  John 
Simmons  and  headed  by  Robert  Carglll  of 
Longview  and  composed  of  representatives 
from  Gregg,  Rusk,  Harrison,  and  Panola 
C  unties  proposed  creation  of  a  Sabine  River 
navigation  district.  Approval  of  the  four 
counties  was  sectired  and  Henry  Harbour, 
Longview  attorney,  was  Instructed  to  draw 
up  a  bin.  This  measure,  with  minor  changes, 
b;:ame  the  bUl  which  has  cleared  the  leglsla- 
ir.re. 

Two  records  perhaps  were  set  In  handling 
fn  IS  necessary  legislation.  First  was  the  100- 
pcrcent  endorsement.  Second  was  the  speed 
in  passing.  Some  observers  have  expressed 
amazement.  Acttially,  there  has  been  long- 
time and  careftil  planning  and  preparation. 
T!ie  lion's  share  of  the  credit  for  the  planned 
pr.>gTess  of  Sabine's  developffment  Is  readily 
gien  by  the  publisher  to  John  Simmons:  "It 
wr.s  he  who  has  led  this  master  plan  from 
its  inception  and  who  has  had  a  major  role 
in  every  phase  of  the  development," 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  from  the 
original  Sabine  Watershed  Association  and 
the  Sabine  River  Authorities  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana  right  down  to  the  county  and  local 
level  In  the  Sabine  area,  there  has  been  a 
spirit  of  dedicated  leadership  and  Interested 
co-.iperatlon  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  peo- 
p'.c 

This  newspaper  salutes  the  Texas  Legisla- 
ture for  Its  alert  and  wise  approval  of  ena- 
b".  ng  legislation,  and  commends  all  those 
wi^.o  are  contributing  to  this  great  master 
p'an  of  regional  development  and  progress. 

Elxie  Hopkins, 

Editor  in  Chief. 


[From   the   Longview  Daily  News,  Mar,    11. 

1965] 

Sabine  Rrvsa  Bill  Action  Is  Praised 

(By  S.A.Parker) 

Longview   business  and  civic  leaders   ex- 
pressed  great   satisfaction   and   enthusiasm 


Wednesday  over  the  unanimous  vote  given  by 
both  houses  of  the  Texas  Legislature  to  the 
bill  which  authorizes  the  creation  of  the  Mid- 
dle Sabine  River  Navigation  District. 

Publisher  Carl  Estes,  well-known  industrial 
developer  who  as  president  of  the  Sabine 
River  Watershed  Association  wcwked  fen- 
many  years  with  John  W.  Simmons,  execu- 
tive vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Sabine  River  Authority  of  Texas  In  the 
development  of  the  river's  resources,  pre- 
dicted that  when  barge  transportation  is 
made  available,  this  area  will  enjoy  an  un- 
precedented growth.  "This  could  easily  be 
the  biggest  thing  that  has  happened  to  east 
Texas  since  the  discovery  of  oil,"  he  said. 

The  publisher  described  the  performance 
of  Senator  Jack  Strong  and  Representative 
John  Allen,  who  presented  the  bill  in  the 
senate  and  house,  as  brilliant.  "These  two 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  outstanding 
manner  In  which  they  handled  this  legisla- 
tion from  the  time  it  was  Introduced  until  It 
received  unanimous  approval." 

The  Longview  newspaper  publisher  has 
been  active  in  the  Sabine  River  development 
program  approximately  15  years.  He  has 
worked  closely  with  Simmons  and  others. 

He  took  part  in  the  ceremony  on  January 
26,  1953,  when  a  compact  was  signed  between 
the  States  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  for  the 
biUldlng  and  joint  operation  of  Toledo  Bend 
Reservoir.  Original  plans  for  this  project 
Included  locks,  which  would  make  possible 
navigation  of  the  stream  by  barges. 

"If  one  man  were  to  be  singled  out  as  the 
biggest  factor  In  what  already  has  been  ac- 
complished on  the  Sabine,  the  honor  in  all 
fairness  would  go  to  John  Simmons,"  the 
publisher  said. 

Jasper  Allbrlght,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Longview  National  Bank  and  a  director 
of  the  navigation  district,  said  oif  the  legis- 
lative action:  "Naturally.  I  think  It  Is  one  o* 
the  finest  things  that  could  have  happened  to 
our  part  of  the  country,  and  I  -want  to  thank 
and  commend  our  senator  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  area  for  the  splendid  man- 
ner In  which  they  steered  the  bill  through 
the  legislature  without  opposition." 

The  president  of  Longview  Industrial  Dis- 
tricts, Inc.,  Robert  Carglll,  who  was  chair- 
man of  a  committee  that  worked  with  Sim- 
mons several  months  ago  in  devising  plans 
for  the  navigation  district,  labeled  the  meas- 
tu-e  "the  greatest  thing  tliat  has  happened 
to  northeast  Texas  In  the  20th  centtu-y  and 
will  be  a  great  factor  In  the  future  economic 
and  Industrial   growth  of  this  area." 

Simmons,  In  a  telephone  conversalvlon  with 
the  Longview  newE4>ap>ers,  said  he  was  very 
gratified  'with  the  way  the  legislation  had 
been  bandied  and  the  short  time  that  was 
reqtilred  in  securing  Its  passage.  "There  are 
many  people  to  be  commended,"  he  said,  "and 
to  be  thanked.  Especially  is  this  true  ot  Carl 
Estes,  who  has  been  a  loyal  and  devoted  sup- 
porter of  the  SRA's  master  plan  for  many 
years.  He  has  been  a  strong  and  stanch 
ally." 

Jim  Molpus,  vice  president  of  production, 
R.  G.  LeToumeau,  Inc.,  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  barge  transportation  would  result 
in  greater  industrial  development  In  this 
area. 

V.  A.  Clements,  president  of  the  longriew 
National  Bank,  predicted  navigation  on  the 
Sabine  ■would  greatly  stimulate  the  growth 
of  th^ls  area. 

Pat  H.  Holmes,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Longview  Bank  &  Trust  Oo.  and  pres- 
ident of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  said  "this 
is  the  dawn  of  a  great  era  for  Longview  and 
the  area." 

Gene  Faires,  vice  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  described  the  project  as 
"great." 

P.  L.  Sartain,  president  of  the  East  Texaa 
Bank  &  Trust  Oo.,  said  "It  Is  one  of  the  finest 
things  that  has  ever  happened  for  Longview." 


Firearms  Ownershqi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   UICBIGAI7 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rkcoro 
an  excellent  editorial  in  support  of  the 
Nation  Rifle  Association  and  In  opposi- 
tion to  some  of  the  careless  comments 
that  have  been  made  about  that  great 
and  outstanding  organization. 

The  article  from  the  Trenton  Times  of 
Wednesday,  March  10,  1965,  is  calm  and 
reasoned  and  should  be  required  reading 
for  anyone  interested  in  one  of  the  out- 
standing sporting  and  conservation  orga- 
nizations of  this  Nation. 

The  fine  editor  of  the  Trenton  Times, 
Mr.  Ken  Weidner,  a  ranaiicable  and  able 
publisher  of  one  of  our  fine  newspapers 
deserves  the  commendation  of  all  for 
his  excellent  commentary. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  TTenton  Times,  Mar.  10.  1965] 

FiREAaiCS     OWIiERSHIP 

Members  of  the  National  Rlfie  Association 
of  America  and  other  reputable  giui  owners 
are  being  maligned  by  sensational  reporting 
on  the  part  of  some  writers. 

The  time  has  come  to  make  a  positive  ef- 
fort to  overcome  the  ignorance  and  mis- 
understanding about  firearms  ajid  the  people 
who  use  them.  Those  who  appreciate  and 
enjoy  guns  and  shooting  must  share  their 
knowledge  and  their  beliefs  with  others  in 
their  home  communities.  They  must  em- 
phasize to  public  officials  and  people  in  gen- 
eral the  Importance  of  firearms  In  America: 
the  positive  values  of  shooting  and  hunting; 
the  necessity  for  firearms  safety  programs 
and  marksmanship  training  activities  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  and  the  contribu- 
tion of  these  programs  to  the  American  way 
of  life. 

Those  who  have  most  to  gain,  and  most  to 
lose,  must  convince  their  friends  and  asso- 
ciates that  guns  and  shooting  are  an  essen- 
tial part  of  otir  priceless  heritage  which  must 
be  cherished  and  encouraged.  They  must 
make  known  facts  about  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  its  affiliated  shooting  organiza- 
tions, and  Its  members  In  every  State  of  the 
Union. 

The  National  Rifle  Association,  more  than 
any  other  organization,  promotes  the  best 
Interests  of  gun  owners  and  shooters.  As  a 
public  service,  it  Is  dedicated  to  firearms 
safety  educa'tlon,  marksmanship  training, 
and  shooting  for  recreation. 

It  stands  squarely  behind  the  premise  that 
the  lawful  ownership  of  firearms  must  not 
be  denied  American  citizens  of  good  repute 
so  long  as  they  continue  to  use  th«n  for  law- 
ful purposes. 

The  NRA  is  recognized  as  the  leading  au- 
thority In  the  field  of  firearms  safety  educa- 
tion and  marksmanship  training  because  of 
its  nationwide  programs  for  the  youth  of 
America. 

It  has  demonstrated  the  soimdness  of  the 
theorj'  that  the  educational  approach  Is  the 
most  effective  method  of  avoiding  gun  acci- 
dents In  the  home  and  In  the  field.  It  has 
developed  shooting  activities  for  young  peo- 
ple which  bring  out  the  qtialltles  of  sports- 
manship, fair  play,  self-control,  and  coopera- 
tion BO  essential  to  responsible  citizenship 
and  to  success  in  life. 
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Its  instruction  guides  and  training  courses 
have  been  prepared  as  aids  for  teaching 
proper  gun  handling  in  local  communities. 
The  program  Is  conducted  on  a  volunteer 
basis  by  thousands  of  NRA  certified  Instruc- 
tors in  schools,  summer  camps,  shooting 
clubs,  and  other  youth  groups,  In  cooperation 
with  State  agencies  and  local  organizations. 

The  NRA  is  the  governing  body  of  competi- 
tive rifle  and  pistol  shooting  In  the  United 
States  and,  in  this  capacity,  establishes  rules 
and  regulations,  sanctions  tournaments,  rec- 
ognizes national  champions,  and  maintains 
official  records.  It  represents  the  shooters  of 
America  in  the  U.S.  Ol3miplc  Committee  and 
the  International  Shooting  Union. 

The  strength  of  the  NRA  and,  therefore,  the 
ability  to  accomplish  its  objects  and  pur- 
poses, depends  entirely  upon  the  support  of 
loyal  Americans  who  believe  in  the  right  to 
"keep  and  bear  arms." 


Development  of  Commnnity  Mental 
Health  Centers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Martin 
A.  Janls,  director  of  tlie  E>epartment  of 
Mental  Health  and  Correction  for  the 
State  of  Ohio,  was  in  Washington  re- 
cently and  testified  before  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee in  support  of  HJl.  2985,  to  provide 
staffing  assistance  to  communities  in  the 
development  of  the  community  mental 
health  centers  established  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  last  session. 

The  position  held  by  Mr.  Janls  is  one 
of  the  most  important  Cabinet  positions 
in  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  was  also  my 
honor  to  have  been  offered  this  same  po- 
sition by  a  previous  Governor.  But,  ir- 
respective of  political  considerations,  Mr. 
Janls  has  filled  the  position  with  distinc- 
tion and  I  feel  his  remarks  in  support  of 
H.R.  2985  are  worthy  of  insertion  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 
Statemewtt  of  Mr.  Martin  A.  Janis,  Director, 

Department     of     Mental     Hygiene     and 

Correction,  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  Chairman  and  committee  members,  it 
Is  a  privilege  to  appear  before  you  to  speak 
in  support  of  H.R.  2985.  I  am  Martin  A. 
Janls.  director  of  the  Department  of  Mental 
Hygiene  and  Correction  for  the  State  of  Ohio. 

I  am  here  today  representing  the  Governor 
of  Ohio  and  the  Department  of  State  that  is 
charged  with  providing  the  care  and  treat- 
ment for  the  mentally  ill  of  Ohio. 

As  a  businessman,  I  have  learned  that  an 
expenditure  of  money  can  either  be  an  invest- 
ment or  a  cost.  For  this  reason  to  me,  this 
Is  a  vital  piece  of  legislation.  In  my  opinion 
your  approval  of  this  proposed  legislation 
will  insure  that  the  Investment  the  Congress 
has  already  made  in  its  planning  grants  to 
the  States  and  Its  construction  assistance  to 
the  communities  will  bring  a  fuller  return. 

As  you  have  gathered,  I  am  not  a  doctor, 
nor  a  psychologist,  nor  a  social  worker,  but 
a  businessman  serving  by  reason  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Governor  of  Ohio  that  a  layman 
should  be  the  director  of  this  department 
in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  decision  whether  or  not  to  accept  this 
position  wa«  one  that  I  weighed  very  care- 
fully.    The  question  was.  in  essence,  what 


could  I.  as  an  individual  and  a  businessman, 
bring  to  this  important  taslt.  This  Depart- 
ment Is  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  most 
complex  in  the  State.  It  Is  also  the  one 
department  that  offers  direct  service  to  the 
people  of  Ohio — the  mentally  ill,  the  mentally 
retarded  and  the  Inmates  of  our  adult  penal 
institutions.  To  be  perfectly  frank.  I  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  because  of  the  chal- 
lenge it  offered — the  challenge  of  being  of 
service  to  my  fellow  man.  Through  my  busi- 
ness enterprises,  I  have  been  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  wide  variety  of  civic  activities 
in  my  home  city  of  Toleflo,  Ohio.  Serving 
for  many  years  as  president  of  a  number  of 
different  civic  organizations  has  been  a  re- 
warding experience  as  was  my  opportunity 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Ohio  legislature. 
The  directorship  of  this  department  offered 
a  new  and  rewarding  opportunity  for  public 
service. 

In  this  new  position,  there  were  two  types 
of  exp>erience  that  I  felt  I  could  bring  to 
bear  on  the  demands  of  the  department. 
Experience  in  business  and  that  of  working 
with  thousands  of  persons  with  varied  inter- 
ests and  backgrotmds  in  a  variety  of  civic 
activities.  Although  different,  in  both  the 
application  of  management  principles  is  a 
necessity.  I  felt  then,  as  I  do  now,  that 
management  principles  can  as  well  be  ap- 
plied to  the  operation  of  *  large  department 
of  Stat«,  yes,  even  one  serfing  human  needs, 
as  to  a  business  or  any  ciTlc  effort.  In  each 
you  aspire  to  an  objective.  In  each  you  are 
required  to  obtain  maximum  benefit  from 
the  available  dollar.  In  Biental  health  and 
mental  retardation  the  dollars  are  limited 
and  the  need  is  great.  Every  available  dol- 
lar must  be  carefully  used — to  do  otherwise 
is  to  deny  a  measure  of  help  to  people  who 
are  unable  to  help  themselves. 

There  Is  another  facet  <rf  this  problem  of 
mental  Illness  to  which  I  wanted  to  give 
my  attention.  It  was  a  strong  personal  feel- 
ing of  the  lack  of  public  attention,  the  lack 
of  understanding  by  our  eociety  of  the  na- 
ture of  mental  illness.  As  you  very  well 
know  In  any  effort  where  you  must  reach  the 
people  whether  It  is  politics,  civic  affairs  or 
business,  the  image  you  create  wil  be  the 
most  Important  factor  in  the  success  you 
achieve.  The  Image  of  mental  Illness  has 
been  a  poor  one — one  that  has  hindered  the 
development  of  the  needed  public  support 
of  programs  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
mental  Illness.  Many,  If  not  most  people, 
still  look  at  mental  illnes*  as  something  in- 
curable, as  evidence  of  lack  of  willpower, 
aa  punishment  for  some  wrongdoing,  as 
something  to  whisper  and  to  Joke  about.  I 
have  tried,  through  my  position  as  director 
of  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  and 
Correction,  to  deal  with  this  problem  of  the 
image — or.  If  you  will,  the  lack  of  under- 
standing conoemlng  the  mentally  lU. 

We  in  Ohio  were  enthusiastic  when  the 
Federal  Congress  determined  to  encourage 
and  support  long-range  and  comprehensi\-e 
mental  health  planning,  planning  is  an  es- 
sential element  in  any  management  prac- 
tice. It  should  not  be  aay  less  essential  in 
pwovldlng  mental  health  ser\-ices.  In  addi- 
tion, it  gave  us  an  opport\mlty  to  seek 
changes  In  public  attitudes  about  the  men- 
tally ill — if  you  will,  to  Change  the  public 
image  of  the  mentally  ill. 

Likewise,  when  the  Federal  Congress  en- 
acted Public  Law  88-164,  a  vehicle  was  pro- 
vided to  usher  in  a  new  em  of  patient  care— 
the  era  of  comprehensive  comunlty  serv- 
ices. In  our  State  we  had  begun  to  develop 
a  community  emphasis  for  mental  health 
services. 

The  105th  Ohio  GenertU  Assembly  in  1963 
enacted  legLslatlon  making  it  possible  for 
the  State  hospital  to  provide  outpatient 
mental  health  services  as  well  as  the  tradi- 
tional Inpatient  services.  Under  this  new 
authority,  our  hospitals  instituted  what  we 
refer  to  as  hospital  community  service  units 
which  can  and  are  offering  comprehensive 


psychiatric  outpatient  services,  as  well  rs 
day-care,  night-care,  and  other  forms  i.r 
therapy.  This  has  been  a  fast  growing  piu- 
gram — one  that  is  focused  on  keeping  tiie 
patient  in  his  community  and,  whenever 
possible,  on  his  Job — as  a  useful  and  con- 
tributing member  of  society.  Although  tlie 
hospital  community  service  unit  progran; 
is  Just  developing,  last  year  alone  we  were 
able  to  treat  13.062  patients.  Compare  thi.s 
with  the  18,563  patients  treated  in  our  iii- 
patient  services  last  year  and  you  can  under- 
stand our  optimism  that  we  feel  that  within 
3  years  we  will  be  treating  more  patients  m 
our  outpatient  clinics  than  in  our  in- 
patient programs. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that 
were  it  not  for  these  hospital  communiiy 
service  units,  many  patients  would  have  rc- 
qtiired  resident  admission  to  our  hospitals. 
Gratifying  as  the  results  have  been,  our  con- 
cern is  that  we  are  not  able  to  provide  these 
comprehensive  services  to  all  commxuiities 
as  we  are  limited  to  those  communities  in 
which  our  hospitals  are  located. 

The  comprehensive  mental  health  plan- 
ning program  has  provided  the  opportunity 
to  enlarge  on  this  concept  of  patient  care. 
We  now  look  forward  to  the  provision  of 
comprehensive  mental  health  programs  un- 
der a  variety  of  auspices  in  Ohio. 

Speaking  of  comprehensive  mental  health 
planning,  It  was  a  privilege  to  attend  the 
National  Conference  on  Mental  Health  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  the  America!^  Psj- 
chiatric  Association  held  in  Washington  re- 
cently. There  I  learned  that  about  30,000 
persons  in  the  Nation  were  Involved  in 
mental  health  planning.  In  Ohio,  we  have 
over  3,000.  Every  one  of  our  88  counties 
has  a  representative  group  of  citizens  nov: 
completing  plans  for  the  development  of 
community-based  services  for  their  mentally 
ill  and  mentally  retarded. 

For  example,  nine  applicants  have  already 
filed  letters  of  Intent  for  assistance  to  con- 
struct comprehensive  mental  health  centers 
under  Public  Law  88-164.  These  requens 
have  come  from  private  nonprofit  psychi.i- 
trlc  hospitals,  universities,  general  hospitals, 
and  from  community  mental  health  clinics. 

The  total  construction  cost  will  be  ap- 
proximately $8  million.  Several  of  these 
applicants  should  be  able  to  make  use  of 
the  construction  assistance  available  tins 
fiscal  year.  Others  are  planning  to  use  only 
their  own  resources.  In  Ohio,  the  moneys 
available  under  title  n  of  Public  Law  R8- 
164  will  t>e  expended  this  first  year,  but  wMl 
not  meet  the  need  that  exists  for  sn'  h 
faculties. 

Under  title  I,  part  C,  of  Public  Law  83- 
164,  12  letters  of  Intent  for  the  const  n  ■  - 
tion  of  facilities  for  the  retarded  have  bn  n 
received.  This  construction  is  estimated  lo 
be  in  excess  of  $10  million.  We  will  ag.un 
use  all  of  the  funds  available  under  ti.is 
title,  but  the  need  far  exceeds  the  availa'->:e 
assistance. 

I  believe.  In  some  small  measure,  this  .siic:- 
gests  the  level  of  interest  and  acceptance  of 
this  approach  in  Ohio.  In  many  ways  ine 
construction  assistance  has  moved  closer  to 
reality  the  dresims  of  many  of  our  c  m- 
munities  to  provide  badly  needed  facilities 
and  services  for  the  mentally  ill — progr^inis 
that  are  truly  community  oriented,  pro- 
grams that  the  community  has  a  hand  in 
financing  as  well  as  directing. 

Our  communities  are  faced  with  the  li.ird 
problem  of  financing  the  operation  of  these 
new  and  expanded  programs.  The  State  of 
Ohio  stands  ready  to  assist  them  throiigh 
our  support  of  their  community  mental 
health  clinics.  We  have  37  such  clinics  otT.r- 
ing  outpatient  diagnostic  treatment  and 
consultative  services.  We  expect  that  many 
of  these  clinics  will  be  the  hub  for  the 
development  of  comprehensive  meniil 
health  centers.  Many  wUl  add  day-c^ire 
services  and  contract  with  hospitals  for  tlieir 
inpatient    services.      Unlike     many    States 
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that  offer  Just  50-percent  support  for  these 
cUnlcs,  Ohio  supports  them  with  up  to 
two-thirds  of  their  operating  costs.  Never- 
theless, the  addition  of  new  services  to- 
gether with  other  exp>enses  for  an  expanded 
operation  wlU  pose  some  very  difficult  prob- 
lems to  our  communities  in  securing  the 
r.ccessary  additional  financing  In  the  early 
years  of  their  op)eration.  In  many  communl- 
•:es  it  will  be  Impossible  to  think  of  com- 
prehensive services  without  some  additional 
. :  sistance. 

May  I  bring  to  your  attention  our  experl- 
t  ace  In  Ohio  in  using  Federal  assistance  In 
(ieveloping  community  mental  health  pro- 
prams.  It  has  been  Indicated  that  once  opera- 
t  tonal  money  has  been  provided  it  will  con- 
tinue without  either  the  community  or  the 
State  assiunlng  an  increased  portion  of  the 
total  cost.  Originally  In  Ohio,  the  Federal 
Government  assumed  the  total  cost  of  the 
development  of  the  commtinlty  mental 
health  clinic  program.  Prom  1948  through 
1950  the  Federal  fimds  provided  100  percent 
support  in  amounts  ranging  from  $35,943  one 
year  to  $115,702  the  last  year.  As  the  clinic 
program  progressed  to  its  present  number  of 
37,  state  and  local  fund  participation  In- 
creased and  the  Federal  contribution  de- 
creased. In  fiscal  year  1964  the  total  ex- 
pendltxire  of  our  community  mental  health 
clinic  program  was  $2,743,818  with  Federal 
participation  totaling  $189,992  or  approxi- 
mately 7  percent.  Prom  full  participation 
of  100  percwit  to  approximately  7  percent  of 
an  ever-increasing  program  proves  the  wis- 
dom of  Congress  In  providing  this  "seed" 
money  for  the  development  of  this  program 
in  the  Mental  Health  Act  of  1946. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Federal  assistance  In 
meeting  the  Initial  cost  of  operations  Is  a 
must — a  must  If  we  are  going  to  capitalize 
on  the  momentum  that  has  been  developed. 

Such  support  would  give  our  community 
and  financial  leaders  a  breathing  spell — a 
period  of  time — In  which  they  can  adapt 
their  traditional  public  and  private  funding 
patterns  to  the  needs  of  our  fast  changing, 
automated  communities.  As  you  gentlemen 
know,  traditions  of  governmental  responsi- 
bilities, adminstration  and  financing  die 
hard  and  are  slow  to  change,  at  any  level 
of  government.  But  they  do  change  when 
it  becomes  apparent  that  such  a  change  Is 
necessary  to  meet  a  public  demand.  The 
proposal  before  you  would  make  possible  the 
gradual,  sound  and  long-range  development 
of  our  mental  health  preventive  and  treat- 
ment program,  without  requiring  indefinite 
Federal  commitment  to  the  support  of  the 
program. 

Yes.  gentlemen,  your  approval  of  this  bill 
will  provide  that  necessary  Incentive  com- 
mvmlties  must  have  if  we  are  to  fully  realize 
tlie  benefits  so  desperately  needed.  I  know 
tl.at  many  of  my  colleagues  In  business  and 
labor  feel  as  I  do.  Last  Friday,  when  I 
learned  that  I  would  have  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  as  a  proponent  of  this  bill,  I 
asked  a  member  of  my  staff  to  check  with 
some  of  our  business  and  labor  officials 
aroimd  the  State  as  to  their  position  on  this 
b;;l.  By  Monday,  I  had  a  desk  piled  high 
w.th  letters  endorsing  the  need  for  this  In- 
v>  tment  of  Federal  funds.  I  have  brought 
a  few  that  I  would  like  to  submit  with  this 
prepared  statement. 

.Another  example  of  the  concensus  of  the 
r.'  .>d  for  Federal  assistance  in  meeting  the 
iii  tial  operating  cost  of  comprehensive  men- 
t .:  health  centers  is  the  action  taken  by  our 
C;  izens'  Committee  on  Comprehensive 
M  ntal  Health  Planning.  On  March  22,  1965, 
t;  Citizens*  committee  will  submit  an  In- 
'<  m  report  to  the  Governor  of  Ohio.  In 
'''■  s  report  they  recommend  that  Federal 
Junds  should  be  made  available  to  assist 
cr  nmunlties  in  the  operation  of  compre- 
h^  .isive  centers  serving  the  mentally  ill  and 
m  ntally  retarded.  They,  too,  feel  that  If 
t;.^  Job  is  to  be  done,  the  community,  the 


State  and  the  Federal  Government  must  Join 
hands  In  behalf  of  Improved  programs  for 
the  mentally  ill. 

I  could  cite  you  additional  stetlstlcs  on.  the 
dimensions  of  the  mental  hefklth  prcdDlem  as 
it  Is  being  measured  in  Ohio.  "Iliere  will  be 
many  cited  to  you  In  the  course  of  your  hear- 
ings by  people  better  qualLQed  than  I.  There 
iB  Just  one  measure  that  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention,  it  results  from  the 
comprehensive  mental  health  study  in  one 
of  our  regions  in  Ohio.  This  special  study 
was  on  the  origin  of  patients  being  served 
by  different  typee  of  mental  health  facilities. 
The  study  which  was  conducted  In  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  showed  that  patients  from  the 
poor  areas  of  Cincinnati  used  our  State  hos- 
pitals up  to  14  times  as  frequently  as  pa- 
tients from  more  prosperous  areas  of  that 
city.  In  my  opinion,  this  highlights  our 
problem.  Our  greatest  unsolved  mental 
health  problem  remains  with  the  poor — the 
aged  and  the  very  young — ^the  people  who 
can't  afford  to  purchase  their  own  mental 
health  care.  The  proposed  comprehensive 
mental  health  centers  offer  a  hope  for  the 
future.  The  services  to  these  people  will 
have  to  be  at  public  expense  and  they  ^ould 
be  for  our  society  has  the  need  of  everyone 
of  its  citizens.  This  again  Illustrates  the  in- 
vestment quality  of  this  bill — an  investment* 
in  human  values. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
to  thank  you  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  allowing  me  to  present  my  views 
on  the  proposal  before  you.  We  can  turn 
the  flow  of  mental  health  services  dollars  to 
better  use  If,  through  passage  of  this  bill, 
we  are  given  the  necessary  aid  that  will 
j>ermlt  immediate  development  of  the  com- 
munity comprehensive  mental  health  center. 
At  the  same  time,  I  pledge  to  you  that  In 
our  State  as  I  am  sure  in  all  of  the  others, 
as  in  the  Instance  of  Federal  "seed"  money 
provided  for  community  mental  health  clin- 
ics which  I  cited  previously.  Federal  sup- 
port need  not  continue  indefinitely  but  only 
for  the  period  as  provided  in  this  bill,  eo 
that  we  will  have  the  necessary  time  to  as- 
semble the  resources  that  we  will  need. 


Reasonable   Restriction  on  the  Sale  of 
Firearms  Urged 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral years  I  have  urged  the  enactment  of 
legislation  for  both  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Nation  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  firearms. 

In  the  8&th  Congress  my  bill  to  regu- 
late the  sale  of  the  firearms  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  H.R.  637  and  my 
bill  to  regulate  firearms  nationally  is 
H.R.  1110.  The  increarfng  use  of  fire- 
arms for  the  commission  of  crimes,  par- 
ticularly among  juveniles,  has  become  an 
intolerable  situation  and  I  believe  the 
Congress  should  act  now  to  stop  It. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the   following  WMAL  editorial 
broadcast  during  the  week  of  February 
28, 1965,  urging  such  legislation : 
Gun  Laws 

We  advocate  sensible  gun  sale  restrictions. 
We  do  not  ^n^pose  that  all  guns  be  abol- 
ished. 


The  varied  ideas  on  what  coostltutM  a 
reasonable  restriction  can  be  aotlsfactorUy 
resolved.  There  are  many  bUls  before  Con- 
gress. The  Oominlssloners  have  prepared  a 
special  bill  to  limit  the  sale  ot  pistols  In  the 
District. 

The  measure  wo\ild  prohibit  the  sale  of 
pistols  to  those  with  criminal  reocMds,  men- 
tal or  personaUty  disorders,  and  those  undsr 
18  years  of  age,  unless  a  member  of  an  ap- 
proved gim  club.  The  bill  also  strengthens 
weak  potnta  In  previous  regrilatlons. 

Restrictions  on  the  sale  of  pistols  can  no 
longer  be  delayed.  Congreas  should  enact 
reasonable  restrictions  for  the  District. 


The  Need  for  an  American  Ombudsman, 
or  AdministratiTe  Conntel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1965 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
challenges  facing  modem  democracies  is 
to  provide  easy  and  effective  means  for 
citizens  to  obtain  redress  of  their  legiti- 
mate grievances  with  government  bu- 
reaucracies. 

In  an  excellent  article  published  in 
the  March  12.  1965,  issue  of  the  Kansas 
City  Times,  Sidney  L.  Willens.  a  Kansas 
City  attorney,  has  described  very  con- 
vincingly the  deficiencies  of  the  avenues 
of  redress  now  open  to  Americans.  And 
he  sets  forth  the  solution  to  this  problem 
of  protecting  citizens'  rights  against 
bureaucratic  abuse  and  error  achieved  by 
the  Swedes  through  their  ombudsman. 
I  have  proposed  adapting  the  wnbuds- 
man  idea  to  American  government  and 
politics  by  creating  an  administrative 
counsel  of  the  Congress.  The  admin- 
istrative counsel  would  help  Congress- 
men protect  the  rights  of  their  constitu- 
ents In  the  constituents'  dealings  with 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  and,  at  the  same 
time,  increase  the  effectiveness  of  Con- 
gress as  a  legislature  by  lightening  the 
workload  of  Members. 

I  commend  Mr.  Willens'  article  to  the 
House  as  an  excellent  brief  statement 
of  the  need  for  an  American  ombuds- 
man— or,    perhaps,    ombudsmen,    since 
the  principle  could  be  applied  also  at  the 
State  and  local  levels. 
The  article  follows : 
(From  the  Kansas  City  Times,  Mar.  12.  1965] 
People    Versus    BuEE.'kDCRACY :    Little    Man 
Has  Defenoes  in  the  Ombttdsman 
(Note. — Recently  American  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  a  156-year-old  Swedish  Insti- 
tution designed  to  protect  citizens  against 
abuses    by    ever-expanding    bureaucracy    in 
government  affairs.    In  the  following  article 
a  Kansas  City  lawyer  describes  It  and  sug- 
gests the  time  may  be  ripe  for  Missouri  to 
accept  It.) 

(By  Sidney  L.  WlUens) 
In  Kansas  City,  or  for  that  matter,  any- 
where In  the  United  SUtes  If  yom  feel  that 
a  policeman,  building  commissioner,  tax 
board,  license  btu-eau,  or  any  public  agency 
has  treated  you  rudely,  unfairly,  or  Illegally, 
you  have  a  choice:  Complain  to  a  superior, 
write  a  letter  to  an  editor,  scribble  a  message 
to  your  legislator,  or — go  to  a  lawyer. 
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If  you  choose  a  lawyer  he  will  advise  you 
that  the  law  doeant  prescrtbe  remedle*  for 
rudeness  or  iinfalmees  In  day-to-day  deal- 
ings with  public  officials — only  for  illegality. 

To  prove  illegality,  the  lawyer  will  say. 
you  must  seek  a  hearing  before  the  official 
or  his  superiors  and.  if  necessary,  appeal  to 
the  courts,  a  costly,  tedious,  and  lengthy 
process. 

ONLY    SLIM    CHANCE 

If  you  favor  an  appeal  the  lawyer  hits  you 
with  a  fundamental  rule  of  administrative 
law — that  the  courts  seldom  overturn  an  ad- 
ministrative decision.  And  if  they  do.  It 
must  be  clearly  wrong,  or.  In  legal  terms, 
"not  supported  by  the  evidence." 

Pxuthermore.  the  lawyer  says,  you're  stuck 
with  the  evidence  heard  by  the  administra- 
tive official  who  Is  usually  the  prosecutor, 
Judge,  and  Jury  rolled  into  one. 

"But  I  want  a  regular  trial  in  a  court- 
room," you  insist. 

"Sorry,  you've  had  your  day  in  'court' 
when  you  testified  at  the  origintd  hearing," 
your  lawyer  replies.  "You're  lucky  the 
statute  gave  you  the  right  to  appeal.  Some- 
times you're  stopped  dead  with  the  agency." 

TRANSCRIPT    KKT   EVIDCNCK 

"Even  if  you  appeal  its  the  cold  print  that 
gets  the  'hearing' "  the  lawyer  adds.  "Your 
appeal  consists  of  forwarding  the  stenog- 
rapher's transcript  of  the  administrative  pro- 
ceedings to  a  court  wliich  determines  if  the 
evidence  is  sufficient." 

Whafs  your  remedy  for  bureaucratic  rude- 
ness or  unfairness? 

Your  Congressman,  State  legislator,  or  city 
councilman,  burdened  by  ever-increasing 
duties  involved  in  lawmaking,  probably  will 
answer  yovir  plight  with  a  letter  or  call  of 
sympathy. 

And  your  lawyer  already  has  said  he's 
sorry — that  he's  handcuffed  by  the  law. 

"But  the  Inspector  is  enforcing  a  regula- 
tion against  me  and  not  the  others  and  it's 
killing  me,"  you  say  bewllderedly. 

"It's  xuifortunate,"  youx  lawyer  answers 
ruefiilly,  "but  I  can  only  complain  for  you. 
Administrative  agencies  are  a  sort  of  law  to 
themselves." 

Yo\ir  lawyer's  answer  Is  the  same  whether 
a  policeman  held  you  too  long  in  Jail,  red- 
tap>e  continually  delayed  yotu-  welfare  check 
oc  license,  a  traffic  patrolman  gave  you  a 
ticket  wrongly,  or  a  Government  regulation 
seemed  arbitrary. 

RECOURSE   IN    SWEDEN 

Now  if  you  were  a  Swedish  citizen  you 
would  simply  head  for  the  ombudsman  (pro- 
nounced A  A  M-boodsmahn) .  He's  been 
around  Sweden  since  1809  when  Parliament 
appointed  an  agent  ("umboo"  in  Swedish) 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  king  and  his  henchmen 
and  the  courts  of  law. 

His  Job:  To  ferret  out  injustice  and  petti- 
foggery in  government  affairs  so  a  citizen's 
rights  won't  be  accidentally  crushed  in  the 
vast  Juggernaut  of  biu-eaucratic  machinery. 

Today  the  Swedish  ombudsman  Is  Alfred 
Bexellvis,  the  country's  31st.  He  la  called  by 
the  initials,  J.O..  an  abbreviation  for  Justi- 
tieombudsman,  meaning  the  power  to  act  in 
Justice  for  another. 

Presently,  the  J.O.  heads  a  staff  of  nine 
lawj-ers  and  three  secretaries.  It's  small  on 
purpose — to  avoid  criticism  that  it.  too.  is 
bureaucratic.  It  serves  Sweden's  7Va  million 
persons. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUBLIC 

Bexelius  was  hired,  as  were  his  predeces- 
sors, by  a  special  committee  of  Parliament. 
But  neither  it  nor  anybody  else  tells  him 
what  to  do.  The  public  is  his  master.  No- 
body flres  a  J.O.  Parliament  can  but  never 
has. 

Bexelius  is  a  former  judge  (most  J.O.'s 
are),  a  top  notch  administrator  with  diplo- 
matic savoir  falre.  and  an  older  man  unin- 
spired by  new  Job  opportunities. 


In  his  10  years  in  office  Bexelius  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  as  a  kind  of  Missouri  non- 
partisan court  plan  all  wrapped  Into  one. 
Uninfluenced  by  political  considerations  he's 
a  one-man  complaint  bureau  accepting — and 
deciding — controversies  on  the  merits. 

LIMITS  HIS  SCOPE 

How  does  the  ombudsman  idea  work? 
First,  he  receives  a  complaint.  It  must  be  in 
writing  and  signed.  The  JO.  is  the  sole 
Judge  of  whether  he  wanta  to  act  upon  it. 
On  90  percent  of  the  complaints  he  doesn't. 

If  he  believes  a  complaint  is  justified,  Bex- 
eliViS  requests  the  official  to  explain  his  ac- 
tion. In  85  percent  of  the  eases  the  official's 
reply  closes  the  file  after  the  J.O.  writes  the 
complainant  supplying  him  a  reason  why— 
and  agreeing  with  it. 

The  complainant  is  satisfied.  The  official  is 
too.  He's  been  cleared.  But  in  the  future 
the  official  had  better  give  reasons  lor  his 
decisions. 

In  the  remaining  15  percent  of  the  cases 
pursued,  the  J.O.  goes  to  work.  He  may  visit 
the  official,  subpena  information,  or  attend 
the  agency's  hearings  and  deliberations. 

NO  LEGAL  POWER 

But  the  J.O.  can't  interfere  with  decision- 
making. Although  he  has  broad  discretion 
to  Investigate  agencies  under  his  Jurisdiction 
he  can  only  suggest  and  persuade.  He's  not 
a  court  of  appeals. 

What's  his  weapon?  It'j  the  prestige  of 
his  employer.  Parliament,  the  dignity  and 
Impeccable  honesty  which  Swedish  citizens 
attach  to  the  office — and  publicity.  A  recal- 
citrant administrator  doesn't  want  his  name 
in  the  newspaper. 

Frequently  newspapers  sniff  out  injustices 
for  the  public  watchdog.  If  no  action  is 
forthcoming  soon  the  newspapers  ask  in 
headlines,  "Is  the  JO.  asleep?" 

The  J.O.'s  biggest  weapon  is  a  book— his 
annual  report  to  Parliament.  Each  year  he 
lists  all  Important  cases  and  their  disposi- 
tion. He  may  propose  new  legislation  or 
changes  In  administrative  regulations  to 
cure  injustices  he's  come  across  during  the 
year.  The  book  is  distributed  to  all  courts 
and  government  agencies. 

PLEAS    FROM    J.ML    CELLS 

Twenty  percent  of  the  complaints  origi- 
nate from  inmates  of  mental  and  penal 
Institutions  alleging  ujilawful  conunitment 
or  Improper  treatment.  Usually,  the  J.O. 
secures  the  patient's  history,  reviews  it,  and 
advises  htm  the  law  has  bean  compiled  with. 
If  it's  improper  treatment,  the  JO.  may 
visit  the  institution  to  size  up  the  situation. 
His  visit  isn't  taken  lightly  by  administra- 
tors. The  J.O.  himself  initiates  some  com- 
plaints. 

The  Swedish  J.O.  c.xeraises  jurisdiction 
over  the  courts  (In  no  other  country  does 
he  have  that  right)  but  not  over  the  armed 
services.  Parliament  created  an  M.O.  (mili- 
tary ombudsman)  in  1915. 

In  1919  Finland  adopted  the  ombudsman 
Idea.  Surprisingly,  it  stopped  there  until 
after  World  Wax  II.  During  Nazi  oc- 
cupation of  Norway.  Norwegian  army  officers 
sheltered  In  Sweden  were  favornrtjly  im- 
pressed by  the  Swedish  M.O.  They  carried 
It  back  to  Norway.  In  1952  the  Norwegian 
Parliament  accepted  it.  In  1962  it  added  an 
ombudsman  for  civU  affairs.  Denmark  in- 
cluded a  provision  for  an  ombudsman  in  its 
new  Constitution  adopted  in  1953.  In  1956, 
West  Germany  appointed  a  military  om- 
budsman. 

SPREADING    THE   WOPJ) 

Perhaps  he  greatest  impetus  to  the  om- 
budsman idea  has  come  from  Bexelius  and 
hla  Danish  counterpart,  Dt.  Stephan  Hur- 
wltz.  a  former  professor  of  criminal  law  at 
the  University  of  Copenhagen. 

The  two  men  are  writing  and  lecturing 
widely  to  spread  the  ombudsman  gospel 
around    the   world — foe   all   levels    of    gov- 


ernment—Federal, State,  and  municipal. 
Through  their  efforts  a  commonwealth  coun- 
try. New  Zealand,  adopted  the  Institution 
in  1962.  England  and  Canada  are  studylnc 
it. 

In  the  United  States  Representative  Henry 
S.  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin,  last  month  intri- 
diiced  the  concept  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives In  a  bin  calling  for  an  "administrati\e 
counsel"  which  he  describes  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  as  an  "American  ombudsman." 
Connecticut  and  California  Legislatures  are 
now  debating  a  State  ombudsman. 

need    is   INDICATED 

Is  America  ripe  for  an  ombudsman  oper.i .  - 
Ing  perhaps  regional  offices  in  the  larg^^r 
cities?     The  statistics  seem  to  say  "yes." 

They  reveal  that  government  has  grown  a 
"fourth  branch" — administrative  agencies — 
exclusive  of  the  other  three  with  its  "checl^s 
and  balances"  called  for  by  Montesquieu, 
eminent  French  philosopher,  and  expressly 
written  into  the  Constitution. 


Cameron  Voting  Record 
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HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
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ROLLCALLS     NOS.     19     AND     20 — INTER-AMERICAN' 
BANK 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
advocate  of  multilateral  aid  programs 
I  gave  my  full  support  to  the  bill  author- 
izing increased  U.S.  participation  in  tiie 
Inter -American  Development  Bank.  Tlie 
Bank  is  the  financial  arm  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  and  insists  on  self- 
help  by  the  nations  of  Latin  America. 
U.S.  participation  in  the  EDB  was  orig- 
inally approved  in  1959  and  subsequent 
support  has  always  been  bipartisan.  I 
am  pleased  this  was  again  the  case  in 
1965. 

H.R.  45  authorizes  the  United  State.s 
to  contribute  $750  million  over  a  3 -year 
period  to  the  IDE's  Fund  for  Special 
Operations.  The  Latin  American  coun- 
tries as  a  group  will  contribute  $150  mil- 
lion in  their  own  currencies  over  the 
same  period.  The  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations provides  loans  on  easy  repay- 
ment terms  where  lending  on  conven- 
tional terms  is  inappropriate.  I  am  sure 
most  Americans  would  prefer  a  loan  pro- 
gram to  one  of  outright  grants. 

There  are  several  important  poi:its 
which  should  be  brought  out  concerniu.? 
this  program: 

Increased  U.S.  participation  in  FSO 
will  be  in  lieu  of  any  further  contribu- 
tions to  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund. 

Funds  previously  provided  entirely  by 
the  United  States  will  hereafter  be  pro- 
vided in  part  by  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

Loans  made  by  the  FSO  must  meet  the 
criteria  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

No  funds  provided  to  the  FSO  will  be 
available  to i  Communist-bloc  countries. 
Cuba  has  never  joined  the  Bank  and  is 
no  longer  eligible  for  membership. 

The  vote  of  the  United  States  is  nece.-^- 
sary  to  obtain  the  two-thirds  majority 
needed  for  favorable  consideration  of  ar.y 


PSO  loan.  In  other  words,  the  United 
States  holds  a  strong  veto  ix>wer. 

The  impact  of  our  contribution  on  our 
balance  of  payments  will  be  slight  be- 
cause more  than  80  percent  of  the  ex- 
penditures from  the  U.S.  contribution 
will  be  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported  this  bill  be- 
cause I  believe  in  the  AUiance  for  Prog- 
ress and  I  believe  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  believe  in  it.  The 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  lies 
at  the  very  heart  of  Latin  America's  eco- 
nomic progress,  and  by  strengthening  the 
Bank  we  are  making  more  secure  not 
only  American  investments  in  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere,  but  the  governments  of 
our  sister  republics  as  well. 

ROLLCALLS    NOS.    23    AND    24 HOUSE   COMMITTEE 

ON  UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  Issue  involved 
in  the  recommittal  vote  on  House  Reso- 
lution 188  has,  whether  by  accident  or 
intent,  been  grossly  distorted  by  various 
extremist  pamphleteers  and  at  this  time 
I  want  to  make  my  position  unmistakably 
clear  regarding  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

I  have  received  many  letters  calling 
for  abolition  of  the  committee  from  con- 
.stituents  and  organizations  In  and  out- 
side my  district.  And  I  have  received 
many  communications  asking  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  committee  and  provid- 
ing more  funds  for  its  operation.  There 
Is  no  question  that  the  committee  Is 
highly  controversial,  but  to  its  friends 
and  foes  alike  I  have  consistently  re- 
."tated  my  position:  At  this  time  I  am 
opposed  to  abolition  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  unless 
its  lawful  functions  are  transferred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

That  is  why  I  voted  in  favor  of  House 
Resolution  188  after  I  and  57  of  my  col- 
leagues were  defeated  on  the  previous 
motion  to  recommit  the  resolution  for 
public  hearings.  I  could  not  vote  to  cut 
off  funds  to  a  standing  committee  of  the 
House  and  render  it  unable  to  fulfill  its 
legislative  mandate  without  that  man- 
date first  being  rescinded  by  the  House. 

HEARINGS  NEEDED 

I  favored  a  public  hearing  on  the  reso- 
Ii'.tion  because  I  believe  that  free  and 
ojien  debate  on  controversial  issues  lies 
at  the  very  heart  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  incredible  to  me  that  infer- 
ences are  being  made  by  some  that  those 
members  who  favored  public  hearings 
are  sympathetic  to  the  Communists,  the 
Nazis,  the  Minutemen,  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  and  other  extremist  groups. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  I 
called  on  the  chairman  of  HCUA  to  in- 
vestigate the  American  Nazi  Party  and 
the  Minutemen  because  I  believe  these 
organizations  are  engaged  in  un-Amer- 
ican activities.  I  also  made  clear  at  that 
lime  that  I  would  not  endorse  any  such 
investigation  if  the  ci'vll  rights  or  civil 
liberties  of  any  witnesses  were  denied,  or 
if  there  was  any  infringement  of  their 
ccmstitutional  right  of  free  speech. 

Of  all  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Congress,    only    HCUA    has    generated 

idespread  controversy  which  frequently 
borders  on  emotional  hysteria.  Since 
passions  run  hot  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue  it  seems  to  me  appropriate  that 


they  be  calmly  ventilated  through  fair 
and  open  hearings  by  a  committee  of  the 
Congress.  In  my  judgment  it  would  be 
a  healthy  development  if  all  Members 
and  the  American  people  knew  what  the 
justification  for  the  HCUA  fund  request 
is  and  how  the  funds  authorized  by  the 
House  are  expended. 

CONTROVERSIAL    ISSUE 

There  are  many  controversial  facets  to 
the  HCUA  issue.  Does  the  committee, 
standing  as  an  arm  of  the  Congress,  per- 
form a  legislative  function?  Does  it  aid 
the  Congress  in  implementing  legisla- 
tion? Does  it  deprive  witnesses  of  their 
constitutional  guarantees?  Is  the  term 
"un-American"  being  too  broadly  Inter- 
preted? Was  I  in  error  in  calling  on  the 
committee  to  investigate  the  Nazis  and 
the  minutemen?  I  do  not  think  I  was 
but  there  are  some  who  have  so  charged. 

An  even  more  basic  point  regarding  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities goes  back  20  years  when  In  this 
very  chamber  its  creation  as  a  standing 
committee  was  vigorously  debated.  Let 
me  briefly  review  what  happened  at  that 
time: 

In  1945  the  mandate  of  the  Dies  com- 
mittee, HCUA's  forerunner,  had  expired. 
It  had  been  established  as  a  temporary 
Investigative  committee  and  would  have 
needed  new  authorizatlcm  and  appropri- 
ation in  the  79th  Congress.  An  amend- 
ment was  presented  which  would  make 
HCUA  a  permanent  standing  committee. 
Debate  developed  and  during  Its  course 
the  then  majority  leader,  now  ovu:  dis- 
tinguished Speaker,  opposed  the  amend- 
ment on  these  grounds : 

I  do  not  know  when  In  the  history  of  our 
country  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  ever  provided  by  rule  for  a  perma- 
nent Investigating  committee.  Mark  what 
we  are  doing.  This  is  not  a  question  of  es- 
tablishing an  investigative  committee  to 
investigate  conditions  that  arise  from  time 
to  time;  It  is  a  question  of  amending  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  provide  for  a  permanent 
standing  committee  that  does  not  consider 
legislation,  but  has  one  subject,  one  field,  the 
field  of  investigating  and  making  a  report. 
There  is  a  big  difference  between  establish- 
ing a  standing  committee  to  investigate  and 
establishing  a  special  investigating  commit- 
tee for  a  particular  Congress.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  will  be 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  body 
that  a  committee  of  this  kind  was  ever  es- 
tablished as  a  permanent  or  standing 
committee. 

The  amendment  was  voted  on  and 
adopted.  208-186.  It  was  a  close  vote 
and  I  think  It  important  to  point  out 
some  of  the  fine  Americans  who  voted 
against  adoption:  Mr.  McCormack;  Mr. 
Francis  Walter,  who  was  to  become 
HCUA  chairman;  Mr.  Mike  Mansfield, 
now  Senate  majority  leader;  Mr.  Everett 
DiRKSEN,  now  Senate  minority  leader; 
Mr.  Mike  Monroney,  now  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma;  Mr. 
Clyde  Doyle,  who  later  served  on 
HCUA;  Mr.  Carl  Vinson,  who  just  last 
year  retired  after  a  half  century  of  ex- 
emplary service  in  this  House;  and  Mr. 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  our  widely  ac- 
claimed and  respected  President.  I  do 
not  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  even  the 
most  vociferous  supporters  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
would  charge  that  any  of  these  fine,  dis- 


tinguished public  servants  are  or  have 
been  sympathetic  to  commimism. 

Nor  do  I  think  any  HCUA  supporters 
would  charge  that  the  distinguished  and 
capable  Republican  Representative  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cuktis]  is  a  Communist 
sympathizer.  Yet  it  was  the  gentl«nan 
from  Missouri  who  in  an  address  to  the 
House  on  February  8  said : 

I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  House 
Administration  Committee  would  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  at  the  time  the  budget  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  Is 
,  under  consideration  and  invite  the  critics  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee to  be  heard  in  full.  If  the  critics  have 
a  case  that  can  be  made,  let  us  have  it 
presented  under  circumstances  which  per- 
mit cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  who 
level  the  charges  and  testimony  in  rebuttal 
to  be  presented  by  those  who  disagree  wltb 
tbem.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  ia 
the  i»x>per  forum  in  which  to  present  the 
pros  and  cons  of  controversial  issues  of  a 
poUtlcal  nature.  The  Congress  constantly 
fulfills  this  function  through  public  hear- 
ings by  its  standing  committees.  Utilizing 
the  Congress  In  this  fashion  is  the  best  way 
to  resolve  matters  where  grave  differences  of 
opinion  exist  on  subjects  of  a  political  na- 
ture, such  as  this  one. 

My  vote  on  the  motion  to  recommit, 
Mr.  Speaker,  was  an  accurate  reflection 
of  the  gentleman  from  MLssouri's  per- 
ceptive analysis  on  the  need  for  public 
hearings  regarding  HCUA.  He  made  an 
excellent  statement  and  I  concur  with  it. 

BtrOGETABT    IBStrX 

But  I  voted  to  reccmimit  not  only  be- 
cause this  controversial  political  issue 
merits  a  public  airing.  Irrespective  of 
politics,  in  terms  only  of  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  Congress,  there  have 
been  legitim^ate  questions  raised  as  to 
the  need  for  a  $370,000  budget  for  a  nine- 
member  committee.  Permit  me  to 
briefly  point  out  some  pertinent  com- 
parisons regarding  various  committees 
of  the  House : 

In  this  Congress,  my  committee.  For- 
eign Affairs,  which  handles  Important 
legislation  in  complex  areas  ranging  from 
the  Peace  Corps  .to  military  assistance, 
has  37  members  and  a  budget  of  $118,- 
250.  This  averages  out  to  $3,195  per 
member. 

The  $370,000  budgeted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  breaks  r 
down  to  $41,111  per  member,  or  13  times 
the  sum  per  member  of  my  committee. 

Examine  the  HCUA  budget  in  relation 
to  another  committee.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  one  of  the  busiest  in  the 
House.  Interior's  budget  Is  $100,000.  It 
has  34  members,  for  an  average  of  $2,941. 
This  is  $38,159  less  than  the  per  mem- 
ber figure  for  HCUA. 

And  yet.  in  the  88th  Congress,  only  29 
measures  were  referred  to  HCUA,  while 
850  went  to  Interior.  One  HCUA  bill 
was  enacted  into  law.  Interior  enacted 
149.  Comparing  legislation  considered 
and  passed,  the  ratio  is  about  400  to  1. 

What  of  HCUA's  budget  when  com- 
pared to  one  of  the  House's  most  vital 
committees  in  terms  of  national  security. 
Armed  Services?  Armed  Services  has  37 
members  operating  on  a  $150,000  budget. 
This  makes  for  a  per-member  figure  of 
$4,054  or  a  sum  more  than  10  times  be- 
low that  of  HCUA. 
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The  discrepancy  in  budgets  goes  on 
and  on  for  committee  after  committee. 
I  would  think  that  If  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  can  In- 
deed justify  its  budget — if  only  to 
satisfy  the  concern  expressed  by  fiscal 
conservatives  in  this  body — it  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  do  so  in  public 
hearings. 

PUBLIC    BX7SIN1ESS       ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  entering  public 
service  I  have  alwajrs  been  a  strong  and 
unflinching  advocate  of  conducting  the 
public's  business  in  public.  The  people 
have  a  right  to  know  what  we  in  govern- 
ment do  with-  their  money,  how  we  vote, 
how  we  represent  them.  It  is  this  phi- 
losophy of  government  which  I  brought 
to  the  Congress  and  which  I  will  fight  for 
every  day  that  I  am  here.  And  I  will  not 
be  swayed  f  rwn  this  coiu-se  by  veiled  and 
imveiled  threats  or  outright  fraudulent 
charges  made  by  extremist  who  would 
again  plunge  this  Nation  into  the  dark 
ages  of  McCarthylsm. 

When  I  came  to  the  Congress  more 
than  2  years  ago  I  was  told  by  cynics 
that  my  rollcall  reports,  the  very  type 
which  I  am  presenting  today,  was  a  mis- 
take. Why?  Because  I  laid  my  record 
out  for  all  to  see,  unafraid  to  mirror  my- 
self to  my  constituents,  confident  that 
they  did  not  suffer  from  political  myopia 
or  distorted  vision.  The  people  of  my 
district  have  proven  the  cynics  and  the 
secretists  wrong,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am 
proud  of  the  honor  to  represent  them  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they,  too, 
believe  in  conducting  the  public's  busi- 
ness In  public.  I  could  not  have  re- 
mained true  to  myself,  or  to  them,  had 
I  not,  when  the  request  was  made,  voted 
to  recommit  for  public  hearings  the 
appropriations  bill  for  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  And 
when  this  request  was  defeated  I  believe 
I  again  accurately  reflected  the  views 
of  the  citizens  of  my  district  when  I 
voted  to  appropriate  the  $370,000  re- 
quested by  tiie  committee 

ROLLCALLS    NOS.    28    AITO    29 APPALACHIAN 

REDEVELOPMENT 

At  stake  on  these  votes  was  a  program 
which  over  the  next  6  years  will  initiate 
the  redevelopment  and  return  to  pros- 
perity of  the  360  counties  which  stretch 
from  New  York  to  Alabama  along  the 
App>alachian  Range. 

This  r^on  has  for  many  years  been 
an  extremely  depressed  area.  Its  nearly 
16  million  people  have  consistently  had 
one  of  the  lowest  E>er  capita  income 
figures  in  the  United  States.  The  de- 
cline of  native  Industries  and  the  in- 
ability of  the  area  to  attract  new  indus- 
tries because  of  poor  transportation 
facilities  rendered  the  people  unable  to 
help  themselves.  They  have  lived  for 
many  years  in  a  poverty  of  both  body 
and  spirit,  a  poverty  which  is  dlflBcult 
to  comprehend  in  tills  aiSuent  Nation. 
Appalachla  has  become  a  backwash,  out 
of  the  mainstream  of  our  gfreat  pros- 
perity. 

I  voted  for  the  redevelopment  bill  be- 


cause I  believe  it  will  in  a  variety  of  ways 
help  wipe  out  the  stagnation  which  has 
existed  there  for  so  long.  The  bill's  pro- 
visions will  help  the  people  of  the  region 
to  help  themselves. 

PROVISIONS 

The  measure  provides  almost  $1.1  bil- 
lion for  development  programs  over  a 
2 -year  period.  Most  of  it  will  go  for  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  roads  and  highways  to 
ease  the  acute  transportation  problem 
and  thus  help  to  attract  badly  needed  in- 
dustry. The  remaining  funds  will  be 
used  to  provide  vocational  training  for 
the  many  unemployed  people  of  the  area, 
to  provide  badly  needed  hospitals  to  up- 
grade generally  low  health  standards, 
and  to  finance  programs  of  water,  soil, 
and  forest  conservation  as  well  as  pro- 
grams for  better  utilization  of  the  area's 
vast  mineral  resources. 

During  debate  on  this  measure,  Re- 
publicans attempted  to  attach  a  series 
of  crippling  amendmentB,  claiming  that 
the  bill,  in  aiding  only  one  area — even  an 
area  so  badly  in  need  as  Appalachla — 
discriminates  against  the  rest  of  the 
country.  They  failed  to  realize  that 
every  American  has  a  stake  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Appalachian  area,  not  only 
as  a  matter  of  social  conscience,  but  as 
a  matter  of  practical  economics.  The 
increased  prosperity  of  these  16  million 
people  will  stimulate  the  entire  econ- 
omy, from  the  large  industries  of  steel, 
autos,  rubber,  and  petnoleum  down  to 
the  smallest  consumer  goods  industries. 
The  increased  prosperity  of  Appalachla 
will  eventually  reach  into  and  stimulate 
the  economy  of  every  town  in  America. 

Having  failed  to  gut  this  badly  needed 
legislation  by  amendment,  the  Repub- 
licans moved  to  recommit  it  to  commit- 
tee with  instructions  to  substitute  an 
entirely  different  bill.  I  voted  against 
the  motion  to  recommit  because  the  sub- 
stitute bUl,  made  a  shotgun  approach  to 
the  situation  and  would  have  diluted 
funds  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the 
bill  nothing  more  than  another  "pork 
barrel"  measure  which  would  have  failed 
to  help  any  area  in  a  substantial  way.  S. 
3  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  caref\illy  di- 
rected, coordinated  bill  which  should 
help  an  entire  region  to  lift  itself  up  by 
its  own  boot  straps  and  benefit  the  entire 
Nation  in  the  process. 

The  Appalachian  Redevelopment  Act 
has  the  additional  feature  of  reenforc- 
ing  the  Federal -State  relationship  which 
has  been  the  great  strength  of  this  Na- 
tion. To  administer  the  program  it  pro- 
vides for  a  joint  commission  made  up 
of  one  representative  from  the  Federal 
Government  plus  one  representative 
from  each  of  the  11  States  directly  in- 
volved in  the  redevelopment  effort.  The 
Federal  Government  will  delegate  its 
decisionmaking  to  the  Governors,  and 
the  States  and  communities  will  do  the 
planning  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
run  the  program.  As  President  John- 
son said  upon  signing  the  bill  into  law, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  creative 
federalism  In  our  time. 


March  18,  1965 
Medicare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  expected  to  produce  a  so-called 
medicare  bill.  It  is  an  open  secret  i;i 
the  House  that  the  bill  will  be  a  product 
of  a  determined  bit  of  arm  twisting  by 
the  executive  branch. 

The  Palos  Regional,  a  dedicated  com- 
munity newspaper  in  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District,  carried  a  hard-hitting 
editorial  on  the  subject  of  medicare.  In 
view  of  its  timely  natiore  and  the  pene- 
trating style,  I  believe  it  warrants  the 
attention  of  the  Members,  and  I  Include 
it  herewith: 

Thirteen  Strikes  Against  Medicare 
(By  Charles  Richards) 

Although  currently  proposed  Federal  Gtv,  • 
eminent  health  care  programs  enjoy  exten- 
sive political  popularity,  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence shows  that  they  are  not  needed,  not 
practical,  and  most  important,  not  fair  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

The  following  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons. 
both  from  principle  and  past  experience,  why 
such  Government  welfare  schemes  follow  f.ie 
wrong  road  to  the  goal  we  are  aU  seeking — 
adequate  medical  care  for  those  who,  at  tins 
time,  can't  afford  It. 

However,  criticism  by  itself  Is  ot  little 
value.  Therefore  several  suggestions  are 
offered  as  more  effective  methods  of  handling 
the  medlca.1  bills  of  the  p)Oor. 

1.  On  what  basis  does  every  American  h?.:  o 
the  right  to  get  free  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete medical  care  any  more  than  the  b?.--. 
food,  best  clothes,  or  best  home?  Why  is  the 
Federal  Government  obligated  to  provide 
medical  services  to  all  at  the  cost  of  Iho 
American  taxpayer?  Americans  are  not  all 
equal  "per  se,"  as  some  suggest.  Native 
ability,  education  and  training,  and  produc- 
tivity obviously  vary  from  person  to  pers.in. 

2.  Shouldn't  a  person's  medical  expe:-.  >  s 
be  paid  with  his  own  income  or  savings,  n- 
sources  of  relatives,  or  through  private  1:;- 
surance?  If  a  person  is  too  poor  to  pay  his 
medical  expenses,  he  might  get  direct  ch.:r- 
Ity  from  doctors,  clinics,  neighbors,  or 
community  dvic  organizations.  If  these 
resources  fall,  then  local  and  State  govern- 
ments are  best  equipped  to  handle  the  pi'  i- 
lem. 

3.  And  surely  It  is  not  unfair  to  expect  .1 
person  to  prove  financial  need  before  he  is 
given  aid. 

4.  If  the  billions  of  dollars  needed  to  fi- 
nance Federal  medicare  programs  are  takrn 
from  general  Income  taxes  In  the  traditi  ". 
of  the  "great  leveling"  now  being  forced  'H 
Americans,  then  persons  who  work  haroer 
and  make  more  money  are  penalized  by  ha .  - 
ing  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  medical  bills  of 
those  less  productive  Individuals. 

5.  If  the  programs  get  money  from  social 
security  taxes,  they  will  unfairly  penalize  the 
low  Income  worker,  the  very  person  they 
attempt  to  help. 

6.  The  proposed  medical  care  programs  rrc 
not  true  insurance  plans.  They  are  nothin:: 
more  than  Government  subsidies  which  .^re 
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Involuntary ,  redistributions  of  the  nation's 
wealth  froni  more  productive  individuals  to 
less  productive  persons. 

7.  More  concrete  than  principle,  past  ex- 
perience In  other  countries  should  also  be 
our  guide.  Prance's  medicare  system  is 
bankrupt.  Britain's  costs  have  soared,  serv- 
ices have  been  cut,  doctors  have  left  the 
country  and  those  remaining  have  threatened 
to  strike.  In  Canada,  costs  have  far  ex- 
ceeded estimates  and  income,  and  doctors 
actually  did  go  on  strike.  Yet,  In  the  face 
of  these  failures,  the  voters  in  each  country 
cemand  more  and  more  services. 

R.  U.S.  Government  oflScials  admit  that 
even  our  present  social  security  system  is  not 
self -supporting  but  utilizes  funds  from  gen- 
er,  1  taxes  also. 

:'.  Fraud  has  plagued  foreign  medicare 
p.i.ns.  Also  the  strain  on  medical  personnel 
ar.d  facilities  has  vastly  increased,  with  some 
c...-es  of  persons  even  seeking  unneeded 
niedical  caj-e. 

10.  Doctors  are  burdened  with  paperwork, 
requiring  as  much  as  4  hours  a  day  in  some 
countries. 

11.  The  proposed  King- Anderson  bill  is 
iv_t  a  foot  In  the  door  for  the  entrance  of 
c onplete  socialized  medicine,  one  proponent 
of  the  measure  admitted. 

:2  Private  Insurance  companies  and  pro- 
gr  ms  will  be  hurt  by  the  Government  op- 
er;ited  service.  In  the  p>ast  we  have  seen  the 
ir.t  jTiciency  of  Government  when  it  enters 
business.  The  Government  will  become  the 
;:i.:>ersonal  third  party  looming  between  the 
a  -nor  and  his  patient. 

13.  The  need  for  compulsory  Government 
ii„-urance  programs  is  actually  decreasing 
sitice  the  proportion  of  people  covered  by 
pi.vatc,  cooperative,  and  local  public  pro- 
c:   ms  is  increasing  yearly. 

As  with  any  problem,  it  is  best  to  apply 
cr.-ective  measures  to  the  source,  not  the 
.'•y.iiptoms  of  the  dilemma.  Therefore,  sev- 
er.; i  remedies  suggest  themselves. 

The  first  and  most  important  goal  should 
bf  to  cut  the  high  costs  of  medical  care.  The 
\v  :y  to  do  this  is  to  eliminate  or  limit  the 
c  n:^s  of  the  soaring  expenses.  Two  such 
c.  uses  are  inflation  and  the  population  ex- 
!  .  ision.  Solutions  to  these  problems  are  too 
t  ..■iiplex  for  this  discussion. 

Yet  some  immediate  steps  can  be  taken  to 
i.i.t  the  price  spiral  in  the  medical  care  field. 
I::.stcad  of  pouring  money  into  medicare  pro- 
p  nis,  the  Government  should  do  more  to 
enroiirage  the  training  of  more  doctors  and 
r.'.:r'ses  and  the  construction  of  additional 
n-.eciical  facilities.  Admittedly,  this  is  Gov- 
en-rnent  intervention,  but  it  Is  more  limited 
;.:.':  much  less  costly  than  medicare. 

!Io.?pital  management  should  be  improved. 
.'iu;omation  should  be  employed  in  hospitals 
>iT,d  nursing  homes  wherever  practical. 
D'X'tors  should  encourage  home  care  for  pa- 
iitnts  with  completely  incurable  diseases. 

Of  cotirse,  there  will  always  be  a  few  people 
■w.r.')  can't  afford  their  medical  bills  no  mat- 
t'-^r  how  small.  For  these  there  is  local 
ch-^rity. 

It  will  cost  less  in  the  long  run  to  be  more 
pr.ctical  to  end  the  need  for  a  Federal  medi- 
c  .re  program.  This  Is  better  than  installing 
a  compulsory,  mushrooming  medicare  plan 
uli'ch.  like  cancer.  Just  grows  and  grows  un- 
til it  kills  the  verj'  person  that  gives  It 
f'.5  'enance. 


Restricted  News  in  Vietnam? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARECS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  several  weeks  I  have  been  dis- 
turbed over  reports  which  have  been  fil- 
tering through  from  newsmen  who  are 
covering  the  war  in  Vietnam,  over  alleged 
restrictions  on  news  coverage  in  that 
area.  Evidently  there  have  been  some 
instances  where  the  press  has  been 
barred,  and  while  I  do  not  question  the 
necessity  for  certain  security  require- 
ments, I  am  concerned  about  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  American  public  might 
not  be  getting  a  true  and  clear  picture  of 
what  is  happening  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  have  today  written  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara,  and  am 
setting  forth  herewith  the  text  of  that 
letter,  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

,-HorrsE  or  Representatives, 
M^ashington,  D.C.,  March  18,  1365. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Department  of  Defense,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secreiary:  I  am  WTiting  to  ex- 
press my  deepest  concern  over  recent  reports 
of  official  reetrlctlons  on  news  coverage  in 
Vietnam.  Responsible  Journalists  seem  In- 
creasingly disturbed  by  the  number  of  In- 
cidents where  newsmen  are  being  barred 
from  covering  many  important  aspects  of  our 
action  in  southeast  Asia.  Many  members 
of  tbe  press  have  suggested  that  present  ofla- 
clal  ix>licy  represents  a  departure  from  tra- 
ditional conventions  of  war  coverage.  Ap- 
parently the  problem  is  sufficiently  serlouB 
to  prompt  public  statements  such  as  that 
made  by  Wes  GaUagher,  general  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press,  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  18.  1965: 

"News  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Penta- 
gon raise  serious  questions  as  to  whether  the 
American  people  will  be  able  to  get  a  true 
picture  of  the  war  in  Vietnam." 

My  own  concern  over  this  matter  is  in- 
creased  by  persisting  speculation  by  such 
international  leaders  as  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  suggesting  that 
the  American  people  are  not  "learning  all  the 
facts  about  Vietnam."  I  am  sure  you  agree 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  give  any  such  spec- 
ulations credibility. 

I  am  certain  you  feel  strongly,  as  do  I,  that 
a  fundamental  democratic  right  Is  the  right 
to  know.  On  many  occasions  you  have  ex- 
pressed your  commitment  to  this  right,  de- 
spite the  security  requirements  Implicit  In 
the  conduct  of  modem  foreign  policy.  Let 
me  say  that  I  appreciate  the  constant  diffi- 
culty of  determining  exactly  where  security 
requirements  necessitate  some  formal  cen- 
sorship. I  am  sure  this  matter  Is  given  con- 
tinuing attention  by  you  and  other  Govern- 
ment officials. 


However,  I  do  fed  that  this  country  can- 
not profit  by  amblgiiltlee  in  official  policy 
toward  newspaper  coverage  In  southeast  Asia. 
If,  aa  the  reports  of  prudent  and  responsible 
newspapermen  suggest,  such  ambiguities  do 
exist,  I  would  welcome  any  explanation  oC 
their  cause  and  character. 

Thank  you  for   your  consideration,   and 
with  my  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenth.m,, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Official  Opening  of  the  Washington 
HUton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OP   MARTIANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10, 1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Spetiker,  since 
the  city  of  Washington  was  founded  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  it  hsis  been  the 
host  to  the  Nation.  Since  America  ob- 
tained the  pinnacle  of  world  leadership 
Washington  has  received  guests  from,  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  Is  not  unusual  that 
the  hotels  and  restaurants  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  have  been  more  significant 
than  those  of  any  other  American  city. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  present  today 
at  the  official  opening  of  the  Washington 
Hilton,  a  great  new  hotel  to  accommodate 
visitors  in  the  Federal  City.  I  was  glad 
to  join  the  distinguished  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  many  of  our  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress,  and  Government 
and  community  leaders  in  hailing  the 
completion  and  dedication  of  a  great  new 
facility. 

Very  properly  the  host  on  this  occasion 
was  Mr.  Conrad  N.  Hilton,  chairman  of 
the  Hilton  Hotels  Corp.  Mr.  Hilton's 
remarks  describe  a  significant  event  and 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  insert  them  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

"The  Unoiticiai.  Palace" — Remarks  bt 
Conrad  N.  Hilton,  Chairman,  HiLTOit 
Hotels  Corp.,  Chairman  and  Puestdent, 
Hilton  International  Co.,  at  thi  Dedica- 
tion Luncheon,  the  Washington  Hilton, 
Washington,  D.C,  Thttrsdat,  Makch  18. 
1965 

For  a  great  many  years  we  have  had  the 
honor  and  pleasure  of  opening  hotels  across 
the  continent,  from  Texas  to  Montreal,  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  from  Portland  to 
New  Orleans.  In  each  I  made  some  brief 
dedicatory  remarks.  In  New  Tork  I  discussed 
its  challenging  millions;  in  Stin  Francisco  its 
lovely  hills  and  the  promise  of  the  Orient; 
In  Denver  the  Rockies;  In  Pittsburgh  the 
Golden  Triangle.  But  what  Is  to  b^said  of 
Washington,  a  city  possessing  within  itself 
such  sophistication  and  at  the  same  time 
such  innocence?    The  city's  only  purpose — 
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as  Is  the  purpose  of  all  govemnxent — is  to 
make  people  happy.  The  lives  of  your  more 
than  a  million  p>opulatlon  revolve  aro\ind 
Metropolitan  Washington's  two  major  in- 
dustries— government  and  politics — the  ■pxii- 
suit  of  happiness.     Or  is  that  one  industry? 

Pour  years  ago  Percy  and  Harold  Urls,  and 
we  of  the  Hilton  Corp.,  set  out  to  build  a 
hotel  that  would  serve  as  an  "unofficial  pal- 
ace" for  our  Nation's  Capital,  much  as  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  has  been  for  New  York  City 
over  the  years.  To  do  that  we  had  first  to 
study  and  capture  the  mood  of  the  city.  We 
found  very  early  that  that  mood  is  a  unique 
and  evanescent  one.  We  knew  that  to  cap- 
ture the  Washington  spirit  we  had  to  build  a 
hotel  that  was  at  once  proudly  American,  yet 
distinctively  cosmopolitan,  befitting  a  city 
that  is  both  a  world  capital  and  the  Capital 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  had  to 
be  big  enough  for  the  statesmen  of  the  world, 
yet  small  enough,  comfortable  enough,  for 
the  simplest  citizen  who  comes  to  see  his 
Government  In  action. 

The  frame,  the  setting  of  the  hotel,  had 
been  designed  in  splendor  170  years  before 
by  the  great  French  engineer,  Pierre  Charles 
L'Enfant,  master  planner  for  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  of  the  world.  And  if  Bill 
Tabler,  our  architect  here  today,  thinks  that 
he  sometimes  has  trouble  with  owners, 
corporation  officers,  and  city  officials  around 
the  country,  let  him  count  his  blessings. 
Imagine  having  for  your  bosses,  as  did 
L'Enfant,  George  Washington,  James  Madi- 
son, Thomas  Jefferson.  John  Adams  and 
Dolly  Madison. 

Three  years  ago  it  was  Bill  Tabler's  task 
to  catch  and  cage  this  spirit  of  the  city  of 
Washington  in  concrete  and  glass.  The  re- 
sult, as  you  see  today,  is  a  unique  "'bull 
wing"  design  that  is  both  fluid  and  elegant. 
The  Washington  Hilton,  we  believe.  Is  an 
eminent  Interpretation  of  the  mood  and 
spirit  of  a  great  city,  a  great  nation.  Here 
is  a  hotel  that  will  complement  and  accent 
that  mood. 

All  of  us  who  have  shared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Hilton's  conception  and  construction — 
the  Uris  Buildings  Corp.  who  built  the  hotel 
and  the  Hilton  Hotels  Corp.  who  v/ill  operate 
it,  are  proud  of  this  new  "unofficial  palace" 
for  official  Washington.  Seeing  the  hotel  and 
utilizing  Its  many  attractive  ♦'eatures  Is  much 
more  exciting  than  hearing  about  It.  We  do 
hope  that  you  will  all  take  the  opportunity 
after  lunch  to  inspect  at  your  leisure  the 
elegant,  elliptical  lobbies  and  public  rooms, 
the  spacious  grounds  and  sports  facilities. 

There  are  several  unique  and  imaginative 
features  of  the  hotel  which  are  not  imme- 
diately apparent,  and  of  which  we  are  par- 
ticularly proud.  A  special  entrance,  to  ac- 
commodate heads  of  state  and  important 
visitors,  has  been  designed  which  will  allow 
convenient  access  by  private  elevator  to  a 
splendid  private  reception  room  adjacent  to 
the  International  Ballroom  where  we  are  to- 
day. This  great  ballroom,  in  which  you  are 
the  first  to  lunch,  is  the  hotel's  tour-de-force 
of  Interior  design.  Besides  today's  luncheon, 
state  banquets,  Inaugrural  balls,  formal  din- 
ners, and  debutante  cotillions  will  all  find 
their  place  in  this  red-and-whlte  elegance 
that  will  acconunodate.  without — as  you 
see — a  single  interior  supporting  column, 
more  than  4,200  ptersons. 

In  the  gardens  are  a  modern  tennis  club, 
complete  with  full  locker  facilities,  cocktail 
lounge  and  dining  room,  and  a  large  swim- 
ming pool.  Elegant  dining  has  always  been 
an  Integral  part  of  Hilton  hotels.  With  a 
special  emphasis  on  soft  lighting,  food  of 
traditional  excellence,  and  a  cellar  well 
stocked  with  vintage  wines,  the  restaurants 
of  your  new  hotel  will  emulate  this  proud 
tradition. 

Because  I  have  had  very  little  to  do  with  It. 
1  may  brag  that  the  architecture  of  yoxu"  new 
hotel  will  contribute  to  the  city's  beauty. 
You  who  have  watched  it  in  construction. 


know  better  than  I  that  it  has  a  dozen  sig- 
nificant and  far-reaching  architectural  in- 
novations. Its  interiors  are  authentic  repro- 
ductions of  period  or  contemporary  art,  decor, 
and  fiumlshings.  The  most:  modem  and  effi- 
cient equipment  and  fsicllltles  dramatically 
exemplify  American  life  and  its  achievements, 
and  a  warm  culture  borrowed  from  across 
the  world. 

Ab  the  "unofficial  palace"  for  the  Nation's 
Capital,  your  new  hotel  will  typify  and  carry 
within  itself  a  cross  section  of  everything 
that  goes  on  in  Washington.  Men  and 
women  of  a  hundred  nations,  of  all  races 
and  creeds,  guests  and  staff,  will  participate 
in  a  thousand  activities  of  International  and 
national,  social,  economic  and  political,  re- 
ligious and  artistic  significance.  As  residents 
of  Washington  and  Its  metropolitan  area, 
you  indeed  have  something  to  be  proud  of. 

A  hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.,  today  holds 
such  a  position  in  the  community  and  In  the 
Nation  that  it  must  be  nwnned,  managed, 
and  staffed  by  men  and  women  of  greater 
Vision,  broader  cultural  horizons,  and  deeper 
instincts  of  leadership  than  any  hotelmen 
in  the  world,  than  any  in  history.  I  assure 
you  that  our  managers  and  staff  here  in  your 
new  hotel  have  that  vision,  that  culture, 
that  sense  of  leadership. 

I  feel  that  you  have  already  been  suffi- 
ciently generous  with  your  time  and  with 
your  kind  attention.  It  has  been  an  honor  to 
speak  with  you  this  afternoon.  It  is  with 
a  feeling  of  gratitude  that  Percy  and  Harold 
Uris  and  we  of  the  Hilton  Corp.  have  come 
to  dedicate  your  new  hotel,  I  know  that  all 
of  you  Join  us  in  the  fervent  wish  that  this 
hotel  will  fulfill  the  expectations  of  Its 
founders. 

I  wish  to  extend  the  personal  thanks  of 
Mr.  Williford.  our  new  president,  and  myself, 
as  chairman  of  Hilton  Hotels  Corp.,  and  of 
all  the  Hilton  family  around  the  world,  to 
the  Urls  brothers  for  their  fine  cooperation 
and  teamplay.  Gratitude  also  to  all  who 
helped  to  make  this  project  possible,  the 
architects  who  used  their  knowledge  to  con- 
vert the  dreams  of  art  and  architecture  into 
this  structure;  to  the  workmen,  skilled  and 
tmskilled,  who  with  heart*  and  able  hands 
translated  the  sketches  of  the  designers,  the 
mathematics  of  the  enginaers  into  a  build- 
ing of  beauty.  To  all  of  them,  for  genera- 
tions to  come,  this  hotel  will  be  a  monument 
to  their  energy  and  enterprise.  I  would  be 
remiss  at  this  time  if  I  failed  to  refer  to  the 
splendid  cooperation  extended  by  public  offi- 
cials during  the  past  3  years  of  planning 
and  construction.  Without  their  help  this 
hotel  would  never  have  been  built. 

On  a  March  day  in  1791— a  day  much  like 
this — the  great  Frenchman  who  laid  out  your 
city,  stopped  his  horse  on  the  muddy  bank 
of  the  Potomac  and  looked  across  the  wilder- 
ness and  tall  grasses  to  the  rolling  bills  be- 
yond. Which  would  be  Capitol  Hill?  Which 
be  crowned  by  the  home  of  the  Presidents? 
His  eye  must  have  caught  the  splendid  site 
where  our  hotel  now  stands — and  passed  on. 
For  that  we  are  grateful. 

Today  we  give  to  L'Enfant.  to  you.  and  to 
the  Nation,  Washington's  unofficial  palace. 


Opposition  to  Closing  of  Veterans' 
Facilities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF  MAHTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  shocked  to  learn  of  the  proposed 


closing  of  so  many  of  the  veterans'  fa- 
cilities. While  none  in  my  State  of  Mary- 
land are  included  in  the  list,  they  will 
feel  the  effect  of  the  closing  of  facilities 
in  nearby  States.  Therefore,  I  registered 
my  protests  with  the  House  Commiitee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the  following 
statement,  which  I  repeat  for  the  Record. 

With  respect  to  the  projected  closing 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  hosj^i- 
tals,  domiciliaries,  homes,  and  regioDal 
ofBces,  I  wonder  if  the  Veterans'  Adniin- 
istrator  has  thought  this  propo.val 
through  from  the  viewpoint  of  hun.tin 
relations. 

Economy  in  the  operation  of  any  Gov- 
ernment activity  is  desirable,  of  course, 
possibly  more  important  today  than  ever 
before.  As  a  country,  we  are  living  far 
beyond  our  means.  The  only  way  to  cor- 
rect such  a  dangerous  situation  is  to  cut 
back  Grovemment  spending  wherever 
such  cuts  are  reasonably  possible.  But 
it  is  important  that  these  cuts  be  rea- 
sonably possible.  Just  because  we  are 
not  engaged  at  the  m.oment  in  a  major 
war  should  not  make  us  forgetful  of  w  hat 
the  veterans  suffered  and  many  are  still 
suffering,  to  save  this  country  and  the 
world  from  chaos.  Perhaps  the  propo>:ed 
closing  would  save  the  few  millions 
claimed,  perhaps  not.  There  is  not  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  effects  of  such 
closings  would  be  reduced  medical  serv- 
ices and  great  inconvenience  to  thousands 
of  veterans  whose  need  for  these  .serv- 
ices stems  directly  or  indirectly  f:om 
war-incurred  ills  or  injuries. 

Prom  experience  in  my  own  State.  I 
know  that  there  is  always  a  long  waitini^ 
period  for  beds  in  the  veterans  hospiials. 
The  closing  of  facilities  in  nearby  States 
would  undoubtedly  mean  that  many  vet- 
erans normally  using  them,  would  be 
sent  to  Maryland  hospitals,  causing  even 
greater  problems  than  now  exist. 

We  have  lavished  billions  of  dollars 
on  peoples  eveiywhere  whose  only  claim 
on  our  generosity  was  their  need.  Do  not 
let  us,  as  a  nation,  turn  ^ur  back,«  on 
these  veterans  who  served  us  so  well 
when  we  needed  them  so  desperately. 


March  18,  1965 
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Minnesota  State  Senate  Resolution  on 
Civil  Rights  in  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   ICNMXSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVFS 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Stale 
Senate  of  Minnesota  passed  an  important 
resolution  on  March  10  calling  for  pro- 
tection of  citizens  in  seeming  the  ri  hts 
of  Americans  to  their  basic  freedom:^  m 
Alabama. 

This  measure  of  the  concern  of  peo- 
ple throughout  the  Nation  about  recent 
acts  of  violence  deserves  the  attention 
of  all  the  Congress. 


The  resolution  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  5 

Resolution  urging  the  President,  Vice  Pres- 
ident,    and     Attorney     General     of     the 
United  States  and  the  Governor  of  Ala- 
)7ama  to  protect  the  rights  of  citizens  of 
Alabama  to  assemble  and  to  vote 
Wliereas  the  constitutional  rights  of  cer- 
tain  citizens   of   Alabama   to   vote   and   to 
peaceably    assemble    are    being    forcibly    re- 
prec^ed  by  that  State,  In  a  violent  manner 
intolerable  to  freemen;  and 

Wbereas  such  forcible  repression  Is  in 
violation  of  the  oaths  of  office  of  the 
C'.overnor  of  tliat  State,  and  the  public  of- 
ficials acting  under  him,  to  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
arid 

Whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to 
protect  the  righte  of  the  citizen  against 
abuse  and  oppression,  no  matter  what  its 
source;  and 

Whereas  the  public  authorities  of  Alabama 
have  been  unwilling  to  assume  that  duty, 
ar.d  instead  appear  to  be  harassing  and  in- 
juring those  who  assert  their  rights,  in  a 
ni.Tnner  befitting  a  totalitarian  police  state; 
and 

Whereas  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  makes  it  clear  that  the  voting 
rights  of  our  people  and  their  freedom  to  as- 
.semble  peaceably  shall  not  be  abridged :  Now, 
tiierefore,  be  it 

R ''Solved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, That  the  public  authorities  of  Ala- 
bama be  urged  to  recognize  the  civil  righta 
of  all  their  citizens,  that  they  subordinate 
their  fears  and  Intolerance  to  the  truth  of 
Judeo-Chrlstian  ethics  and  precepts  and  that 
they  take  the  stepws  necessary  to  protect  their 
citizens  and  preserve  their  rights  before  it 
becomes  immediately  necessary  to  interpose 
further  Federal  force,  and  lacking  Immediate 
State  action,  that  the  President  be  urged  to 
instruct  the  Attorney  General  to  take  Im- 
nieciiate  steps  to  Implement  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  protect  the  righta 
of  .American  citizens,  through  the  use  of  U.S. 
manshals  and  such  other  law-enforcement 
agents  as  are  l^ally  and  properly  required 
to  carry  out  the  law  and  to  secure  the  rights 
of  .Americans  who  find  themselves  deprived 
of  their  basic  freedom;  be  it  further 

Kc^olved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
be  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolu- 
t:i->n  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Houot- 
ab'.e  HUBB2JT  H.  Humphrey,  the  Vice  President 
of  tlie  United  States,  the  Honorable  Nicholas 
K.tt«:enbach,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  George  O.  Wal- 
Irae.  the  Governor  of  Alabama,  and  Members 
of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
-Adopted  by  the  Senate.  State  of  Mlruiesota. 

H.  Y.  TORREY, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
St:  Paul,  Minn.,  March  10, 1965. 


L.W.  5  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  Laws  of  the  Unpted  States 
Title  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Rkcord;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
.^NO  INDEXES. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
r.uigement  and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it.  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  prjoceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
P'  cord  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
r^r  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12.  1895,  c.  23,  |  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations, MAPS,  diagrams. — ^No  maps,  dia- 
srams,  or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  in 
^!ie  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (Jtme  20, 
1336,  c.  630.  §  2.  49  Stat.   1546.) 


Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  la 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  RejKjrters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  7 14  -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6  V^ -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shaU  be  printed  In 
6-point  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shaU  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  wiU 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  ot 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  b« 
published  in  the  Record  shaU  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  PubUc  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn..  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
win  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
PubUc  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
EhaU  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore aU  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 


gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  Tbis  rule  shaU  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — ^When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (I) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (3)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — ^The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  bh  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  Ho\ue  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  Ho\ise. 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  In  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  s  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shaU  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Rraxso,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Eatiinate  of  coat. — ^No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rbcoro 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shaU  retiim 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shaU  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 
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GUligan,  John  J.,  Ohio... 


Md. 


Gonzalez,  Henry  B.,  Tex 200CSt.  SE. 

Goodell,  Charles  E.,  N.T 3842  Macomb  St 

Grabowskl,    Bernard   P., 
Conn. 

Gray,  Kenneth  J.,  Ill 

Green,  Edith  (Mrs.),  Oreg. 

Green,  William  J.,  Pa 

Greigg,  Stanley  L.,  Iowa 

Grider,  George  W.,  Tenn 

Griffin,  Robert  P.,  Mich 

Griffiths,     Martha     W. 

(Mrs.),  Mich.  — 

Gross,  H.  R.,  Iowa 

Grover,  James  R.,  Jr.,  N.T 

Gubser,  Charles  S.,  Calif 

Gurney,  Edward  J.,  Flo 

Hagan.  G.  Elliott,  Ga 

Hagen,  Harlan,  Calif 

Haley,  James  A..  Fla 

Hall,  Durward  G.,  Mo 

Halleck,  Charles  A.,  Ind 4926  Upton  St 

Halpern,  Seymour,  N.Y 

Hamilton,   Lee   H.,   Ind 

Hanley,  James  M.,  N.Y 

Hanna,  Richard  T.,  Calif 

Hansen,  George,  Idaho 

Hansen,  John  R.,  Iowa 800  4th  St.  SW 

Apt.  S-701 
Hansen,      Julia     Butler 
(Mrs.),    Wash. 

Hardy,  Porter,  Jr.,  Va 

Harris,  Oren,  Ark 1627  Mjrrtle  St. 

Harsha,  William  H.,  Ohio.. 

Harvey,  James,  Mich 

Harvey,  Ralph,  Ind 

Hathaway,  William  D., 

Maine. 
Hawkins,    Augustus    P., 

Calif. 
Hays,  Wayne  L.,  Ohio 1323  Barger  Dr 

Falls  Church,  \  i 
Hebert,  F.  Edward,  La 26  Cockrell  St . 

Alexandria,  Va 

Hechler       en,  W.  Va 

Helstoski,  Henry,  NJ 

Henderson,  David  N.,  N.C 

Herlong,  A.  S.,  Jr.,  Fla 

Hicks,  Floyd  V.,  Wash 

Holifleld,  Chet,  Calif 

Holland,  Elmer  J.,  Pa 

Horton,  Prank  J.,  N.Y 

Hosmer,  Craig,  Calif 

Howard,  James  J.,  NJ 

Hull,  W.  R..  Jr.,  ilfo 

Hungate,  William  L.,  Mo... 

Huot.  J.  Ollva,  N.H 

Hutchinson,  Edward,  Mich. 
Ichord,    Richard     (Dick), 
Mo. 

Irwin,  Donald  J.,  Conn 

Jacobs,  Andrew,  Jr.,  Ind 

Jarman,  John,  Okla 

Jennings,  W.  Pat,  Va 

Joelson,  Charles  S.,  N.J 

Johnson,  Albert  W.,  Pa 

Johnson,  Harold  T.,  Calif.. 

Johnson,  Jed,  Jr.,  Okla 

Jonas,  Charles  Raper,  N.C. 

Jones,  Paul  C,  Mo 1111  Army-Ki  vy 

Dr.,  Arllngtoi; 

Va. 

Jones,  Robert  E.,  Ala 

Karsten,  Prank  M.,  Mo 

Karth,  Joseph  E.,  Minn 

Kastenmeier,   Robert  W., 

Wis. 
Kee,  James.   W.  Va 5441  16th  Ave 

Hyattsville,  Mt! 

Keith,  Hastings,  Mass 5906  Harwlck  Rd., 

Kelly,  Edna  P.  (Mrs.).  N.T. 

Keogh.  Eugene  J..  N.Y The  Mayflower 

King.  Carleton  J..  N.T 

King,  Cecil  R.,  Calif 

King,  David  S.,  Utah 

Kirwan,  Michael  J.,  Ohio 

Kluczynskl,  John  C,  III 

Kornegay,  Horace  R.,  N.C 

Krebs,  Paul  J.,  NJ __ 

Kunkel,  John  C,  Pa 

Laird,  Melvin  R.,  Wis 

Landrum,  Phil  M.,  Ga 

Langen,  Odin,  Minn 

Latta,  DelbertL.,  Ohio 

Leggett,  Robert  L.,  Calif... 

Licnnon,  Alton,  N.C 

Lindsay,  John  V.,  N.T 

Lipscomb,    Glenard    P., 
Calif. 


Address  by  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood  Before 
the  American  Bandmasters'  Assoda- 
tion,  in  Convention  at  Washington,  D.C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

OF  CAUFOSNTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22, 1965       ^^ 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  insert  in  the  Recx>rd  the 
speech  made  before  the  Americaji  Band- 
masters' Association's  annual  convention 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  on  March  6  by 
the  Honorable  Danux  J.  Flood,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Our  Nation's  Capital  is  renowned  for 
its  excellent  band  music.  As  an  encoiu-- 
agcment,  however,  for  other  areas,  the 
cultural  significance  of  fine  music  has 
been  well  given  by  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  speech  follows : 
f  E.^nds  and  band  music  are  subjects  that  are 
^  very  near  and  dear  to  my  heart.  Therefore 
it  is  with  special  pleasure  that  I  salute  the 
American  Bandmasters'  Association.  Prom 
the  very  outset  of  yoxir  organization  musl- 
cir.ns  from  both  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada have  luilted  In  mutual  helpfulness  and 
for  the  promotion  of  better  music  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  band. 

My  research  informs  me  that  your  orga- 
ni.-'atlon  formally  began  almost  36  years  ago — 
ir.  July  1929,  to  be  exact.  The  founder,  Ed- 
w.n  Pranko  Goldman,  had  an  enviable  rep- 
ut-ition  as  organizer  and  conductor  of  the 
Goldman  Band  Concerts  In  New  York  and 
made  him  the  ideal  person  to  launch  such  a 
in  vement.  After  talking  with  Victor  J. 
Gr.vbel  of  Chicago,  WUliam  J.  Stannard  of 
Wa-shington,  and,  later,  with  John  Philip 
Sousa,  all  of  whom  favored  the  Idea  of  or- 
ganization, Mr.  Goldman  finally  Invited  a 
representative  number  of  prominent  band- 
niiisters  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
be  his  guests  at  a  luncheon  in  New  York  on 
July  5,  1929.  At  this  meeting  the  American 
B:indmasters'  Association  was  definitely  or- 
griiiized.  Mr.  Goldman  was  yoxir  first  presi- 
dent. On  March  13,  1930,  the  Americfin 
Bandmasters'  Association  was  incorporated 
ur.cior  the  laws  of  New  York  State. 

The  story  of  band  music  In  our  hemi- 
sphere— and  in  fact  throughout  the  world — 
i.s .:  fiiscinating  one. 

v.e  recall  that  In  about  1250  B.C.  Gideon 
prr  pared  for  his  battle  with  the  Mldianltes. 
"Aid  he  divided  the  300  men  into  three  com- 
p. '  ies,  and  he  put  a  trumpet  in  every  man's 
ha:i.d  •  *  •  and  he  said  •  •  •  when  I  blow 
^::n  a  trumpet  •  •  •  then  blow  ye  the  trima- 
pt '.-  also."  Perhaps  that  was  the  first  mass- 
1!;  '  of  hornblowers  in  history. 

V,'e  can  be  certain  that  the  occasional  mass- 
l!i<'  of  instrumentalists  is  an  ancient  and 
iiLirle  practice. 

"'he  forerunner  of  the  massed  hand  as  we 
know  it  today  might  well  have  been  the  mam- 
nv  th  band  which  played  on  May  12,  1838. 
A  .'ete  was  being  given  at  Berlin  to  the  Em- 
ptor Nicholas  of  Russia  who  was  in  Germany 
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on  a  visit  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  One  of  the 
great  bandmasters  was  to  conduct  that  day. 
His  name  was  Wieprecht. 

Wleprecht,  we  are  told,  had  been  making 
band  history.  He  was  only  an  amateur — 
and  being  a  civilian  he  met  with  great  and 
determined  opposition  frran  the  military  au- 
thorities and  professional  musicians.  But 
his  Ideas  were  sound.  In  brief  he  proposed  to 
modernize  the  band  both  as  regards  the  use 
of  valve  Instruments  and  in  assembling  In- 
struments which  would  play  better  together. 
By  perseverance  he  finally  Interested  the 
commander  of  a  cavalry  band  so  thcM-oughly 
that  the  latter  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket 
to  have  his  band  refashioned  along  Unes 
laid  down  by  the  civilian.  Wleprecht's  plan 
called  for  the  use  of  high  trumpets,  key 
bugles,  alto  trumpets,  tenor  horns,  bass 
horns — all  having  two  or  three  valves — and 
slide  trombones.  He  also  used  flutes,  oboes, 
and  bassoons  not  commonly  found  in  the 
bands  of  that  time. 

The  Innovation  was  so  successful  that  Wie- 
precjjit  was  asked  to  come  and  do  the  same 
modernization  work  for  the  bands  of  the 
Prussian  Life  Guards,  which  presently  blos- 
somed out  as  mvislcal  organizations.  In  1838 
Wieprecht  was  appointed  director  of  all  the 
guards'  bands,  and  every  military  band  In 
Germany  was  remodeled  to  accord  with  bis 
recommendations. 

Then  came  the  decision  to  bring  together 
a  monster  performance  of  bandsmen  which 
he  would  conduct.  Sixteen  cavalry  bands 
and  16  Infantry  bands  were  assembled.  In 
all  there  were  1,000  wind  Instrument  players, 
and  200  side  dnunmers.  But  one  thing  about 
the  concert  shocked  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Wieprecht  appeared  before  the  brilliantly 
uniformed  bandsm.en  in  his  civilian  street 
clothing.  What  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
thought  of  that  no  one  knows.  But  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  about  It.  The  King 
hastily  ordered  a  splendid  uniform  for  the 
conductor  and  It  was  put  together  fast 
enough  so  that  4  days  later  he  could  appear 
clad  In  this  unaccustomed  regalia  for  a  re- 
peat performance  before  the  tsar  and  the 
nobility.  Let  us  hope  they  were  duly  Im- 
pressed. 

We  leap  across  the  years  and  recall  that 
during  numerous  historical  events  of  our  own 
country  that  band  music  has  Inspired  and 
led.  The  recent  presidential  Inauguration 
parade  In  Washing1x>n.  D.O.,  is  an  ample  re- 
minder of  the  Importance  of  bands  and  band 
music  In  moments  of  great  national  Interest. 

Grover  Cleveland's  first  Inaugural  had  the 
U.S.  Marine  Band,  led  by  John  Philip  Sousa. 
An  exotic  element  was  introduced  at  the 
inauguration  of  William  Howard  Taft.  The 
Philippine  Constabulary  Band  from  Manila 
was  brought  to  the  United  States  In  order 
to  perform  at  two  of  six  concerts.  The  six 
concerts  were  In  honor  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  Congress  as  a  whole,  the  Governors  of 
the  States,  the  Senate  and  House,  and  the 
American  people. 

History  Is  replete  with  stories  of  the  power 
and  majesty  of  band  music. 

It  was  Dr.  Walter  Damrosch  who  said  some 
years  ago:  "What  America  needs  Is  a  bcmd  in 
every  community." 

There  Is  a  mo\intaln  of  evidence  that  music 
satisfies  the  most  •  deep  seated  human 
needs — mental,  physical,  and  ^Iritual. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University,  once  said,  "MUslc 
rightly  taught  Is  the  best  mind  trainer  on 


the  list."  And  we  cannot  forget  the  band- 
masters are  also  teachers  and  that  b&hds  be- 
come valuable  agencies  in  the  progress  of 
education  for  both  of  our  co\intrlea. 

The  bands  of  today  are  In  good  hands. 
You.  the  bandmasters,  know  the  fine  art  of 
ccMiductlng,  of  teaching,  you  are  sincere 
musicians,  and  know  that  showmanship  Is 
important. 

I  cannoit  refrain  frcm  quoting  the  greet 
John  PhUlp  Sousa.  His  words  are  exceed- 
ingly flowery,  but  said  with  the  heart,  I  am 
certain. 

"Why  does  the  world  need  bands?  Why 
does  the  world  need  laughter  of  children, 
moonrise  In  the  ntountalns,  great  master- 
pieces of  art?  Why,  indeed?  Because  the 
world  has  a  soiil,  a  spirit,  which  Is  hungry 
for  beauty  and  Inspiration.. " 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Sousa.  Th*  bcuid 
holds  an  entirely  distinctive  place  In  the 
world  of  music.  It  affords  a  means  of  stlin- 
ulation  that  cannot  be  acquired  in  any  oth^ 
way.  Ilie  bands  of  today,  my  friends,  can 
boast  the  most  ancient  ancestry  in  music. 


The  Remarkable  McDevitts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or   DASO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
Indeed  gratifying  when  outstanding 
Amerlca.ns  receive  recognition  for  their 
achievements.  When  one  Is  honored  not 
only  by  his  country,  but  also  by  his 
church,  this  \s  doubly  true.  We  in  Idaho 
are  thus  doubly  fortunate  and  share  In 
the  honor  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
one  of  our  most  Illustrious  sons  by  His 
Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI. 

Mr.  B.  A.  McDevltt  has  ^3ent  his  life 
tn  the  service  of  his  church,  his  country, 
and  his  State  and  community.  His  per- 
sonal services  as  a  public  servant  are 
legend  in  Idaho,  and  are  being  enlarged 
and  extended  by  his  12  wonderful  chil- 
dren. 

Now  Mr.  McDevltt  has  been  named  a 
Knight  of  St.  Sylvester  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  He  Is  the  second  lay 
person  In  the  history  of  Idaho  to  be  thus 
singled  out  by  the  Vatican  for  high 
honor. 

This  memorable  event  was  the  subject 
of  an  editorial  published  In  the  Idaho 
State  Journal,  of  Pocatello,  on  March  11, 
1965,  and  also  of  an  article  published  In 
the  same  newspaper  on  March  15.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Uiat  they  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

A1297 


A1298 
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[From  the  Idaho  State  Journal,  of  Pocatello, 
Idaho.Mar.il,  1965] 

The  RFMABKABl.g  McDXVITTS 

Pocatello  Attorney  B.  A.  McDevltt  will  be- 
come a  Knight  of  St.  Sylvester  here  Sunday 
at  the  direction  of  Pope  Pa\il  VI.  It  la  only 
the  second  time  In  Idaho  Catholic  history 
that  such  a  ceremony  has  taken  place.  Still, 
it  -Is  not  entirely  unexpected  in  view  of 
McDevitt's  record  in  the  conununity,  and 
especially  in  view  of  his  devotion  to  church 
and  family. 

McDevltt  is  a  former  Bannock  County 
prosecuting  attorney  and  a  veteran  of  the 
higher  councils  of  Idaho  politics.  His  office 
walls  are  covered  with  autographed  pictures 
of  former  Presidents,  ranking,  political  lead- 
ers, and  other  testimonials  to  his  civic  service. 

He  has  been  a  devoted  supporter  of  his 
church  for  years,  and  one  of  the  mainstays  in 
Its  growth  as  a  denomination  and  its  orderly 
provision  for  facilities. 

But  to  those  who  know  hltn,  perhaps  his 
greatest  accomplishment  is  the  one  he  shares 
with  Mrs.  McDevltt — ^the  rearing  of  a  large 
and  extremely  accomplished  flock  of  chil- 
dren. 

Among  the  12  McDevltt  children  are  2 
attorneys  (both  of  whom  serve  in  the  State 
legislature ) ,  a  doctor,  a  consulting  engineer, 
3  niirses.  a  speech  therapist,  and  3 
housewives  married  to  men  who  have  been 
equally  successful.  Eleven  of  the  twelve  chil- 
dren have  been  to  college.  The  youngest, 
now  in  the  Air  Force,  plans  to  enter  college 
when  he  is  discharged. 

It's  a  remarkable  family,  headed  by  a 
remarkable  man. — B.H. 


[Prom  the  Idaho  State  Journal,  Pocatello, 

Idaho,  Mar.  15,  1965] 

McDEvrrr  Honored  as  Chttrch  Knight 

Attorney  B.  A.  McDevltt  was  praised  as  a 
distinguished  chvu-chman,  a  devoted  father, 
and  a  good  citizen  Sunday  as  he  was  in- 
vested a  Knight  of  St.  Sylvester. 

The  honor  was  conferred  on  McDevltt  in 
the  name  of  Pope  Paul  '\n^  and  the  Bishop  of 
Boise  at  an  impressive  cB-emony  at  St.  An- 
thony Church,  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Nicholas 
Hughes,  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Boise, 
acted  for  Bishop  Sylverster  Treinen,  who  is 
ill. 

Rev.  Donald  Wassmuth.  assistant  pastor 
at  St.  Anthony,  celebrated  the  mass,  and 
members  of  the  Bishop  Daniel  M.  Gorman 
Assembly,  Fourth  Degree  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, formed  an  honor  guard  for  the  cere- 
mony. 

Only  once  before  has  an  Idaho  layman 
been  named  a  Knight  of  Sylvester.  Previ- 
ouly  honored  was  the  late  E.  W.  Fanning, 
mayor  of  Idaho  Falls. 

Monsignor  Hughes  noted  that  the  honor  is 
"rarely  given  and  is  indicative  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  Mr.  McDevltt  is  held  by  his 
pastor  (Rev.  L.  M.  Dough tery)  his  bishop 
and  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI." 

Being  named  a  Knight  of  St.  Sylvester  'not 
only  redounds  to  Mr.  McDevltt "s  honor,  but 
also  to  the  honor  of  the  chxirch  in  Idaho 
and  Pocatello  in  particular,"  Monsignor 
Hughes  said. 

During  the  investiture,  McDevit  was  pre- 
sented a  sword  and  a  medal  signifying  the 
honor,  and  a  crown  was  placed  upon  the 
head  of  Mrs.  McDevltt,  who  witnessed  the 
ceremony  from  a  wheel  chair.  Mrs.  McDev- 
ltt was  injured  in  an  auto  accident  several 
years  ago. 

Monsignor  Hughes  praised  McDevltt  as  "a 
devoted  hiisband,  a  loving  father,  an  ex- 
emplary lawyer,  a  true  friend,  and  a  zealous 
Christian  •  •  •.  Your  love,  loyalty,  and  de- 
votion to  the  church  are  tonight  recognized." 
Monsignor  Hughes  said  to  McDevitt,  "and  it 
is  in  appreciation  for  your  unstinting  service 
for  many  years  that  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul 
has  raised  you  to  the  dignity  of  the  coveted 
reward  as  a  Knight  of  St.  Sylvester.    May 


you  continue  to  serve  your  God,  your  church. 
and  your  country  for  many  years  to  come." 

McDevitt  was  bom  in  Burke.  Idaho,  at- 
tended schools  there  and  grtduated  from  the 
University  of  Idaho  in  1920.  Later  that  year, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Idaho  State  bar. 

He  has  served  as  Bannock  County  prosecu- 
tor, couifty  chairman  of  tl»e  Red  Cross  and 
the  national  foundation;  State  committee- 
man of  the  Democratic  Party;  chairman  of 
the  Bannock  County  Democratic  Central 
Committee,  and  coordinator  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  southeastern  Idaho. 

He  was  chairman  of  St.  Anthony's  parish 
building  committee  from  1940-42  and  has 
served  on  various  bishop's  conrunittees.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Legion,  a 
former  Grand  Knight  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  and  a  member  of  the  Phi  Alpha 
Delta  law  fraternity,  the  Gridiron  Club,  and 
the  University  of  Idaho  Alumni  Association. 
He  is  vice  president  of  the  Consumer's  Paper 
Co.,  and  holds  directorates  to  the  Montpelier 
Trl-State  National  Bank  and  the  Bear  Lake 
Holding  Co. 

In  June  1926,  he  married  Margaret  Her- 
man, and  they  had  12  children,  9  of  whom 
attended  the  ceremony. 

At  a  dinner  afterward  in  Kennedy  Memo- 
rial Hall,  one  of  the  couple's  five  sons.  State 
Representative  Charles  McDevitt,  Republi- 
can, of  Ada,  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies. 
Other  McDevitt  children  there  were  State 
Representative  Herman,  Democrat,  of  Ban- 
nock; Barney,  who  is  being  sent  to  Panama 
by  the  Army;  twins  Sheila,  a  speech  therapist 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Sharon,  a  nurse  at 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  in 
Salt  G^ke  City;  Mrs.  John  (Margaret)  Doml- 
nick,  a  student  at  Idaho  Btate  University; 
Mrs.  4ames  (Joan)  Carney,  a  nurse,  who  lives 
in  Potatello;  Mrs.  Leonard  (Pat)  Mallea, 
Caldwell,  a  housewife;  and  Mrs.  Dave  (Janet) 
Boone,  who  is  working  aa  a  secretary  in 
Moscow. 

Unable  to  attend  were  Dari  McDevltt,  Tulsa, 
Okla.;  Mrs.  Colleen  Moening,  Fairbanks, 
Alaska;  and  Dr.  Tom  McDevitt,  Los  Angeles. 

Rev.  Colman  King,  former  pastor  of  St. 
Anthony,  and  now  of  Kellogg,  recalled  that 
McDevltt  was  "one  of  my  greatest  supp)orters 
during  my  years  here."  Al  Rosa,  grand 
knight  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  pre- 
sented McDevitt  a  plaque.  Reverend 
Dougherty  said  McDevltt  was  "thoroughly 
deserving"  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him. 

In  response,  McDevitt  paid  tribute  to  his 
wife,  and  said  that  she.  hi«  family  and  his 
friends  "had  Just  as  much,  to  do  with  this 
honor  as  I  did." 
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A  Shipper  Looks  at  Foreign  Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  SENNER,  JR. 

OP    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  received 
a  large  volume  of  mall  during  recent 
weeks — primarily  from  farmers  and 
shippers — urging  a  reinstatement  of  the 
foreign  farm  labor  program  that  termi- 
nated when  the  bracero  program  ran  its 
allotted  time. 

Yet  not  all  farmers  agree.  There  are 
some  who  even  contend  that  the  domes- 
tic labor  supply  is  sufficient  unto  the 
need. 

I  believe  my  colleaguee  will  find  the 
statement  made  by   one   of   Arizona's 


larger  farmers  on  this  subject  to  be  quite 
interesting. 

Whichever  side  of  the  issue  one  hap- 
pens to  take,  I  think  no  one  can  question 
Mr.  Bodine's  dedication  to  principle  or 
the  honesty  of  his  convictions. 

The  statement  follows : 

March  8,  1965. 
To  the  EorroR  of  the  Packer  : 

It  must  be  rather  embarrassing  to  many 
of  the  so-called  leaders  in  our  industry,  to 
find  that  there  is  plenty  of  labor  available 
for  harvesting  all  of  the  crops  that  have  been 
planted  for  harvesting.  And  the  final  result 
Is  that  the  Industry  still  has  "glutted  mar- 
kets" in  various  commodities. 

I  can  remember  that  on  the  2d  day  of 
January  of  this  year,  many  people  in  ai;ci 
out  of  the  trade  were  screaming  that  tlie 
lettuce  market  was  going  to  $6  per  carton 
free  on  board.  I'll  bet  that  today  there  are 
a  lot  of  shippers  who  wish  that  this  had 
been  true.  Yes,  the  same  cry  went  up  about 
carrots,  cabbage  and  citrus  fnolts.  The  only 
cry  now  is  that  cabbage  and  carrots  are  the 
most  overproduced  crops  (items)  we  ha^e, 
and  that  50  percent  or  more  of  these  crops 
are  rotting  in  the  fields. 

Oranges  and  grapefruit  are  so  badly  over- 
produced that  mature  fruit  is  hanging  on 
the  trees,  not  due  to  a  shortage  of  labor  for 
harvesting,  but  Just  a  good  case  of  over- 
production with  a  resulting  low  market.  If 
the  growers  and  shippers  of  citrus  fruits 
think  this  season  is  bad,  Jxrst  wait  5  years 
and  see  the  fruit  production  at  that  time 
if  there  is  no  damage  due  to  weather  hazards 
or  other  reasons,  then  we  wiU  all  wish  for 
a  labor  shortage  at  that  time. 

It  Is  certainly  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able 
to  iinow  I  can  harvest  what  vegetables  and 
fruits  that  I  can  sell,  and  do  this  with  the 
labor  of  American  citizens,  who  pay  a  t;ix 
on  their  income  like  the  rest  of  us  do.  in- 
stead of  sending  all  of  it  to  Mexico. 

I  get  sick  in  my  stomach  listening  to  .til 
of  the  problems  that  we  shippers  create  over 
local  or  domestic  labor.  It's  too  bad  that 
a  so-called  shipper  hasn't  got  enough  guts 
to  fire  people  if  they  can't  jjerform  the  work 
properly,  Instead  of  letting  the  help  run  the 
business. 

We  have  turned  our  produce  business  ir.to 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  businesses  in  the 
world  and  it  is  in  a  chaotic  condition.  No  one 
has  to  accept  anything;  no  one  has  to  pay 
their  invoices  on  time  or  promptly;  bank- 
ruptcies are  increasing  every  year.  But  siill 
we  go  on  and  on  planting  more  and  more 
and  more  each  year,  thus  creating  more  prob- 
lems for  ourselves. 

We  in  the  Phoenix  spring  lettuce  deal  will 
see  a  good  market — and  people  ask  why? 
The  answer  is  very  simple — ovir  acreage  is 
down  25  to  28  percent  from  last  sprihg's 
planting.  This  reduction  in  acreage  is  not 
due  to  a  shortage  of  labor.  It  was  caiusod 
by  too  much  rain  at  planting  time  and  we 
were  not  able  to  plant  on  schedule.  It's  just 
too  bad  the  "Good  Man"  upstairs  can't  solve 
all  of  OUT  problems. 

We  ask  "Him"  all  the  time  to  freeze  out 
other  districts.  All  winter  long  we  ask  "Hnu" 
not  to  hurt  us  but  to  destroy  our  com{>etlt<'rs 
This  Is  a  real  nice  business.  Isn't  it? 

Let's  all  be  fair  with  ourselves  and  v.-ch 
other  and  quit  bellyaching  and  use  commm- 
sense  where  and  when  it  should  he  used. 

I  say  thank  you  to  Mr.  Wirtz  for  his  dt^ci- 
slons  regarding  importation  of  farm  labor. 
I  hope  that  he  makes  it  all  stick  uritll  we  get 
our  own  houses  In  order  and  we  quit  feeding 
each  other  all  the  "bull"  that  the  produce 
people  are  the  only  people  who  do  not  a.sk 
the  Government  for  subsidies.  If  this  for- 
eign labor  isn't  the  biggest  subsidy  that  any- 
one could  ask  for,  I  would  like  to  k!..i\v 
wh.t  is? 

I  lilvf  to  run  my  own  business  and  it  hns 
been   a    pleasure   to  operate   this   way  since 
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J.anuary  of  this  year.    Here's  hoping  it  never 
changes  again. 

I  wUl  use  common  sense  and  plant  what 

I  can  har\'est  and  sell  at  a  reasonable  profit. 

If  everyone  else  wotUd  do  this,  the  vegetable 

business  wouldn't  be  a  bad  business  to  be  in. 

BODiNE  Produce  Co., 

A.  W.  BODINE. 


Appointment  of  Henry  H.  Fowler  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  22. 1965 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "SecretaiT  of  the  Ti-easury," 
from  the  March  20  edition  of  the  New 
Yoi'k  Times,  commending  the  nomina- 
tion and  the  abilities  and  the  public 
service  of  the  Honorable  Henry  H. 
Fowler. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  an  editorial  on  the  same  subject 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Saturday,  March  20,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the    New   York    (N.Y.)    Times,    Mar. 

20,  19651 

Secretary  op  the  Treasury 

President  Johnson's  surprise  appointment 
01  Henry  H.  Fowler  gives  assurance  that  the 
Treasury  Department  will  be  headed  by  a 
man  who  recognizes  the  vil^  importance  of 
restoring  its  influence  and  prestige  in  eco- 
nomic affairs. 

The  Treasury's  position  has  been  on  the 
wp.ue  ever  since  it  became  known  that  Sec- 
rotary  Douglas  Dillon  would  be  leaving  the 
pof^t  he  served  with  such  distinction.  In 
finally  choosing  Mr.  Fowler,  the  President 
settled  on  a  candidate  with  reliable  assets. 

Mr.  Fowler  has  the  President's  confidence, 
which  Is  indispensable  in  serving  as  the  Na- 
tion's chief  financial  oflBcer.  He  is  exper- 
lei.ced  in  dealing  with  Congress,  a  talent  he 
demonstrated  in  winning  support  for  tax  re- 
ductions. And  the  fact  Uiat  he  is  an  old 
Tre.^ury  hand,  who  served  under  Mr.  Dillon, 
w;:i  bolster  confidence  in  the  present  Treas- 
ury staff  and  help  him  to  recruit  new  men 
for  the  serious  challenges  he  will  have  to 
lace. 

Tbese  are  very  real.  Mr.  Fowler's  most 
it'cent  problem  is  elimination  of  the  deficit 
in  the  Nation's  balance  of  payments,  a  goal 
th.^.t  eluded  the  best  efforts  of  Mr.  Dillon, 
sophisticated  as  he  was  in  the  mysteries  of 
International  finance. 

Tlie  financial  community,  whose  coopera- 
ti  V.  Mr.  Fowler  will  need,  may  be  disap- 
pointed that  the  new  Secretary  is  not  one  of 
tl>  :r  own.  The  tradition  of  having  a  banker 
at  the  Treas\iry  has  often  been  broken,  how- 
ever, and  some  of  Mr.  Fowler's  most  distin- 
guished predecessors  have  had  less  exi>er- 
ier.ce  in  financial  problems  than  he  possesses. 

Ill  his  new  post  Mr.  Fowler  will  have  to 
fpstst  the  temptation  that  has  plagued  the 
administration;  namely,  a  tendency  to  suc- 
cu'Tib  to  excessive  optimism  about  its 
attempts  to  curb  the  outflow  of  dollars.  Eu- 
phoria has  been  in  the  air  again  since  Wash- 
i!;^tton  announced  its  new  program  of  volun- 
tr: y  restraint.    Mr.  Fowler  cannot  afford  to 


be  complacent,  nor  to  take  any  action  that 
would  invite  a  relaxation  of  the  self-disci- 
pline now  being  exercised  by  businessmen 
and  bankers.  To  a  very  great  extent,  his 
success  at  the  Treasury  depends  on  the  prog- 
ress he  can  make  in  strengthening  the  posi- 
tion of  the  dollar. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

Mar.  20.   1965] 

Changing  Guard  at  Treasury 

With  the  nomination  of  Henry  H.  Fowler 
for  the  Secretaryship.  President  Johnson  dis- 
pelled the  uncertainty  that  was  beginning 
to  pall  the  Treasury  Department.  A  worthy 
success  for  Douglas  Dillon  has  been  found. 
But  the  Treasury's  prestige  in  the  years 
ahead  may  well  hings  on  the  choices  that 
are  made  in  filling  posts  at  the  second  level 
of  command. 

In  his  choice  of  Mr.  Fowler.  President 
Johnson  broke  with  a  practice  sanctioned 
more  by  time  and  custom  than  good  sense. 
Instead  of  reserving  the  Treasury  post  for  a 
banker,  an  industrialist  or  a  pronxinent  po- 
litical figure,  the  President  turned  to  a  re- 
spected attorney  who  as  Under  Secretary 
gained  vast  experience  in  administering 
the  affairs  of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
advancing  its  legislation  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Administrators  are  ultimately  judged  by 
performance,  not  by  the  putative  talents 
that  they  bring  to  higli  office.  Mr.  Fowler 
can  be  an  outstanding  Treastiry  Secretary, 
but  his  record  will  depend  to  a  considerable 
degree  on  the  care  which  he  and  President 
Johnson  exercise  in  filling  department  va- 
cancies. They  include  the  post  of  Under 
Secretary,  that  of  General  Counsel  and  the 
Assistant  Secretaryship  for  International 
Monetary  Affairs.  All  are  important,  but 
in  view  of  the  uncertainties  surrounding  the 
dollar  as  an  international  reserve  currency, 
it  is  essential  that  a  strong,  technically  com- 
petent candidate  be  found  for  the  last  po- 
sition. 

In  embracing  the  modern  theory  of  fiscal 
policy,  in  reforming  the  depreciation  guide- 
lines, in  dealing  vigorously  and  imaginative- 
ly with  vexing  balance-of-pa3maents  deficits. 
Douglas  Dillon  wrote  a  brilliant  record  at  the 
Treasury.  He  was  by  far  the  best  Treasury 
Secretary  of  the  postwar  period,  and  it  is. 
Indeed,  doubtful  whether  he  has  a  peer  in 
this  century.  But  he  is  leaving  the  Treas- 
tiry at  a  time  when  it  lacks  men  of  proven 
ability  on  the  second  and  third  rungs  of 
responsibility.  If  the  prestige  of  the  second 
oldest  executive  department  is  to  be  main- 
tained, his  successor  must  fill  the  talent 
gaps. 


Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Postal  Operations  Subcommittee 
I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  better 
mail  service.  To  this  end  I  requested 
that  Congress  take  a  long  look  at  our 
present  poor  postal  service.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  have  agreed  to 
hold  hearings  within  the  near  future. 

Since  submitting  my  request  for  hear- 
ings I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters 
from  postal  patrons  complaining  of  the 
mall  service.    I  have  also  received  com- 


plaints from  many  of  the  postal  em- 
ployees who  actually  handle  the  mail. 

In  this  regard  I  am  gratified  to  learn 
that  I  have  the  wholehearted  support, 
not  only  of  the  postal  employees,  but  of 
many  of  the  unions  which  represent 
them.  One  of  the  examples  of  this  sup- 
port appeared  in  an  article  in  the  Janu- 
ary-February 1965,  issue  of  the  Ne- 
braska Postal  Clerk: 

Cunningham  Lashes  Out  at  Work 
Measurement   System 

Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham.  Congressman 
from  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Ne- 
braska in  an  article  in  the  February  1  Sunday 
World  Herald  lashed  out  at  the  Department's 
work  measurement  system.  Many  of  you 
probably  saw  the  article.  Congressman 
Cunningham  received  a  properly  packed  pic- 
ture through  the  mall  from  an  Omaha  firm 
that  was  pretty  well  beaten  up  and  had  prob- 
ably been  run  over  by  some  vehicle  or  some- 
thing. The  package  had  been  prepared  for 
mailing  properly,  and  properly  marked.  He 
felt  that  the  "speedup"  caused  by  the  work 
measurement  system  was  to  blame.  Clerks 
are  forced  to  work  so  fast  that  they  don't 
have  time  to  examine  or  handle  the  parcels 
properly.  He  is  right.  We  as  postal  clerks 
know  that  this  is  true.  Clerks  know  that 
•speedup  "  and  "higher  production"  seem  to 
be  more  imp>ortant  to  the  supervisors  amd 
postmasters  than  anjrthing  else.  The  World 
Herald  article  said  "They're  working  these 
fellows  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,"  he  said 
of  postal  workers.  "The  whole  thing  Is  the 
result  of  top  management,  in  my  opinion. 
They're  trying  to  run  the  postal  system  by 
gimmicks,  ntmibers  and  alphabetical  gim- 
crackery."  We  as  postal  clerks  have  known 
this  for  some  time  and  now  apparently  some 
of  the  Congressmen  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  When  the  public  gets  more 
riled  up  perhaps  something  will  be  done. 
Congressman  Cunningham  has  done  a  great 
many  things  for  not  only  the  clerks  in  Ne- 
braska, but  clerlis  all  over  the  United  States. 
I  believe  he  should  receive  national  recogni- 
tion for  taking  the  stand  that  he  has  and 
paying  tribute  to  the  "rank  and  file"  em- 
ployees. I'm  hoping  that  perhaps  he  shall 
be  recognized  In  either  the  FNS  bulletin  or 
our  national  magazine.  In  any  event  he  is 
welcoming  your  letters  to  him,  and  Just  keep 
WTlting  to  htm.  He  needs  our  support — 
let's  give  it  to  him. 

I  would  call  attention  to  one  sentence 
in  this  article:  "When  the  public  gets 
more  riled  up  perhaps  something  will 
be  done."  I  firmly  believe  the  American 
public  is  already  riled  up  about  ourpoor 
postal  service. 


Speech  by  Mus  ^^giIua  Mathison  at  Pres- 
entation of  Francis  Bellamy  Flag  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  speech  by 
Miss  Virginia  Mathison,  of  Cradock  High 
School,  in  Portsmouth,  Va.,  delivered 
on  October  9,  1964,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  presentation  of  the  Francis  Bellamy 
Flag  Award  to  the  Wausau,  Wis.,  senior 
high  school,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Speech  by  Miss  Virginia  Mathison.  Cradock 
High  School,  Pobtsmouth,  Va. 

When  I  think  of  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  first 
things  that  comes  to  mind  is  the  booming 
industries  it  houses.  Industrially,  it  stands 
among  the  leading  States  In  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  wood  pulp,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments. 

Virginia  is  also  au  Industrial  State  but  it 
is  best  known  as  the  peanut  capital  of  the 
world.  Our  world-famous  Smithfleld  hams 
come  from  hogs  that  are  peanut-fed. 

All  of  you  must  be  partially  familiar  with 
Virginia's  history,  as  it  Involves  the  birth  of 
our  Nation.  The  first  permanent  English 
colony  began  in  1607  at  Jamestown. 

Cradock  is  a  nautical  community  named 
after  Sir  Christopher  Cradock,  an  admiral  in 
the  British  Navy  during  World  War  I.  who 
went  down  with  his  ship  off  the  coast  of 
South  America.  The  Cradock  streets  are  laid 
out  to  form  an  anchor  and  bear  names  of 
naval  heroes  such  as  John  Paul  Jones  and 
Admiral  Farragut. 

Cradock  High  School  also  follows  this  nau- 
tical theme.  Our  athletic  teams  are  the 
Admirals;  our  school  newspaper,  the  Ship- 
mate; our  magazine,  the  Log;  our  handbook, 
the  Quartermaster;  and  our  yearbook  is  the 
Admiral. 

The  bell  of  the  U.S.S.  Gettysburg,  a  World 
War  II  reservist  training  ship,  is  now  used  as 
a  victory  bell  for  Cradock  High  School.  After 
a  victory,  it  is  rung  seven  times — once  for 
each  of  Cradock's  sports. 

Members  of  our  student  body  excelled  in 
various  fields  this  year.  Our  national  honors 
were  an  NCTE  winner  for  the  English  depart- 
ment and  a  seventh-place  winner  in  public 
speaking  In  national  competition  for  the 
distributive  education  department.  Our 
State  honors  include:  In  forensics,  first  place 
in  poetry  reading  and  girls'  public  speaking, 
and  a  superior-plus  rating  in  the  one-act  play 
festival.  State  officers  for  the  year  were  boys 
State  Governor  and  two  senators,  girls  State 
treasurer,  and  this  year  we  have  the  presi- 
dents of  the  Future  Teachers  and  Diversified 
Occupations  Club.  A  Cradock  student  is 
State  SCA  secretary. 

I,  Virginia,  from  the  State  of  Virginia, 
would  like  to  congratulate  Wausau  High 
School  and  welcome  you  Into  the  Bellamy 
Award  fi'.mlly  of  schools. 


International  Monetary  System  Preserved 
at  Risk  of  Reducing  World  Trade  and 
Capital  Flows 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  ef- 
f oi-ts  to  preserve  the  international  mone- 
tai-y  system  in  the  face  of  severe  strains 
have  led  to  proposals  which  would  seri- 
ously inhibit  the  international  movement 
of  goods  and  capital.  An  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Febnaary  17,  1965. 
summarizes  the  irony  of  this  situation 
with  the  statement  of  a  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  analyst: 

Wo  may  kill  the  patient  (the  goals  of  the 
monetary  system)  in  our  efforts  to  control 
the  disease  (the  system  itself) . 


A  further  comment  on  this  problem 
comes  from  Richard  N.  Cooper,  a  Yale 
University  economist. 

At  the  very  time  negotiators  are  attempt- 
ing to  free  the  flow  of  international  com- 
merce, monetary  considerations  are  forcing 
many  nations  to  adopt  measures  calculated 
to  produce  just  the  opposite  effect. 

Mr.  Cooper's  contentions  are  amply 
supported  by  President  Johnson's  recent 
proposals  designed  to  restrict  the  move- 
ment of  private  capital  from  the  United 
States.  Not  only  do  such  restrictions  re- 
duce the  level  of  trade  and  impede  the 
flow  of  international  capital,  but  they 
compromise  this  Nation's  basic  philos- 
ophy of  freedom  to  lend  and  Invest 
abroad. 

Although  world  trade  has  grown  by 
nearly  25  percent  since  1962,  many  econ- 
omists are  predicting  a  slowdown  in  the 
near  future,  and  some  maintain  it  is 
already  underway.  The  Joui'nal  article 
points  out  that  through  the  third  quarter 
of  last  year  world  trade  climbed  9  per- 
cent. 2  percentage  poirits  less  than  In 
the  corresponding  1962-63  period.  In 
addition,  certain  analysts  maintain  these 
figures  are  inflated  in  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous trade  growth  experienced  by 
the  six  European  Common  Market 
countries. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  this 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
World  Money  Ills — Wide  Efforts  To  Bol- 
ster Currencies  Clash  With  Goals  of 
PaEE  Trade — Squeeze  oir  Reserves  Leads 
to  Tax  Changes  and  Plans  To  Curb  the 

Flow    OF    CAPIT.^L DaNCKR    of   KILLING   THE 

PATIENT 

(  By  Alfred  L.  MtUabre,  Jr.) 

New  York. — Efforts  to  preserve  the  inter- 
national monetary  system  are  producing  a 
grim  irony.  The  system  survives,  but  in  the 
process  two  of  its  key  goale — the  free  move- 
ment of  goods  and  capital  across  borders — 
are  slowly  receding. 

Sucli,  at  least,  is  the  considered  conclu- 
sion of  an  increasing  number  of  economists 
who  specialize  in  international  monetary  af- 
fairs. A  typical  comment  comes  from 
Richard  N.  Cooper,  a  Yale  University  econo- 
mist: "At  the  very  time  negotiators  are  at- 
tempting to  free  the  flow  of  international 
commerce,  monetary  considerations  are  forc- 
ing many  nations  to  adopt  measures  cal- 
culated to  produce  Just  the  opposite  effect." 

To  back  up  this  contention,  these  aiialj'sts 
cite  an  imposing  list  of  reoent  events.  They 
note  that  a  few  days  ago  President  Johnson 
sent  Congress  a  series  of  measures  designed 
to  restrict  the  mo-.-ement  of  private  c.apital 
from  the  United  States.  Late  last  year,  to 
cite  another  outstanding  example,  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  in  violation  of  interna- 
tional trade  agreements,  clamped  a  15  per- 
cent tax  surcharge  on  goods  entering  the 
United  Kingdom. 

SOME    SUBTLE    OBSTACLES 

The  impediments  being  thrown  up  ag.ilnst 
the  free  flow  of  capital  and  tr.tde  are  often 
very  subtle. 

One  device  used  increasingly  involves  al- 
tering a  country's  domestic  ta.x  structures. 
Trade  agreements  normally  do  not  permit  the 
rebate  of  direct  taxes,  such  as  Income  taxes, 
on  exix)rts.  But  they  do  not  rule  out  the  re- 
bate of  indirect  taxes,  such  as  sales  levies. 

Many  countries  are  taking  advantage  of 
this  loophole  In  the  rules  to  stimulate  their 
exports  and  Impede  Imports.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  switching  from  direct  to  in- 
direct levies.  Such  a  change  serves  to  bring 
down  export  prices,  because  Indirect  taxes 
may  be  remitted  to  exporters,  or  imposed  so 


as  not  to  cover  exports,  without  violating 
trade  agreements.  At  the  same  time,  the 
price  of  Imports  will  tend  to  rise,  becau.'^e 
indirect  levies  may  be  applied  to  incomii.g 
merchandise. 

Among  countries  that  have  moved  in  this 
direction  recently  are  Sweden,  which  has  re- 
duced its  personal  Income  tax  rate  and  m- 
posed  a  general  sales  tax,  and  Italy,  which  in 
mld-1964  cut  certain  payroll  taxes  and  in- 
creased sales-type  levies.  In  addition.  \Vo<:t 
Germany  Is  contemplating  a  measure  to  alier 
its  indirect  tax  system  in  a  manner  likely  to 
result  in  higher  levies  on  goods  coming  Into 
the  country. 

"THW.^RTING    MARKETPLACE    OBJECTU'ES" 

"We  want  healthy  competition  in  the  In- 
ternational marketplace,  because,  among 
other  things,  we  believe  it  wiU  lead  to  the 
most  efficient  allocation  of  resources,"  says 
Yale's  Mr.  Cooper.  "But  in  these  recent  tii.x 
maneuvers  we  have  a  different  kind  of  com- 
petition; it  is  among  governments,  and  it  is 
thwarting  many  of  our  marketplace  objec- 
tives." 

The  International  movement  of  capital  and 
goods,  to  be  sure,  is  not  about  to  come  to 
a  standstill.  Just  since  1962,  world  trade  has 
swelled  nearly  25  percent,  to  about  $150  bil- 
lion. Nonetheless,  many  economists  claim 
they  see  a  slowdown  immediately  ahead,  and 
some  maintain  it  already  is  under  way. 

It  is  noted,  for  instance,  that  in  the  latest 
12  months  for  which  detailed  figtu-es  are 
available  (through  the  third  quarter  of  last 
year)  world  trade  climbed  to  9  percent,  2 
percentage  points  less  than  In  the  corre- 
sponding 1962-63  period.  And  of  cour.5e 
these  statistics  don't  take  into  account  ilie 
effects  of  the  recent  British  import  surcharge, 
which  has  already  caused  a  slight  decline  in 
United  Kingdom  imports.  In  an  attempt  to 
conciliate  Britain's  trading  partners,  it  is 
understood  that  United  Kingdom  officials 
shortly  will  announce  a  token  cut  of  from 
2'i  to  5  percentage  points  in  the  surchr.rcre; 
earlier,  some  officials  had  held  out  the  hope 
the  measure  soon  would  be  removed  entirely. 

Many  analysts  contend  that  recent  world 
trade  figures  are  "inflated"  by  the  growth  of 
trade  among  the  six  European  Common 
Market  countries — West  Germany,  France. 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Lu.xtm- 
botirg.  Trade  among  these  nations  is  soririiig 
at  a  rate  of  roughly  20  percent  a  year. 

NO  BASIS  for  OPTIMISM 

"Technically,  trade  within  the  Common 
Market  classifies  as  part  of  world  trade." 
says  a  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
analyst.  "But  such  intrabloc  trade  hardly 
constitutes  a  basis  for  optimism  that  world 
trade  generally  Is  Increasing  substantially.' 

The  nub  of  the  problem,  as  many  econo- 
mists see  it,  lies  in  the  makeup  of  the  present 
international  monetary  system. 

By  international  agreements  and  1  ing 
practice,  gold,  dollars,  and  the  pound  sterling 
normally  are  held  as  monetary  reserves  to 
settle  international  transactions.  For  this 
reason  the  present  system  is  called  a  "gold- 
exchange"  system:  It  is  based  on  reserve?  of 
gold  plus  such  foreign  exchange  as  the 
dollar  and  the  pound. 

These  reserves  rise  when  nations  collect 
more  than  they  pay  out  and  fall  when  the 
opposite  occurs.  When  a  decline  in  reserves 
takes  place,  the  nation  Involved  should  vol- 
untarily take  steps  to  bring  Its  internati.nal 
payments  back  Into  balance. 

In  a  typical  situation,  a  nation  imports 
consistently  more  goods  than  its  sells  abroad, 
and  subsequently  depletes  its  reserves. 
When  this  happens,  the  nation  is  expected 
to  adopt  stringent  domestic  policies  aimed 
at  improving  the  competitive  position  of  iti 
goods.  This  should  be  done  without  recourse 
to  artificial  restrictive  measures,  such  as  the 
recent  United  Kingdom  surcharge. 
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implicit  in  all  this  is  the  assiunption  that 
nations  have  the  gvunption  to  take  basic 
st«ps  necessary  to  make  their  position  com- 
petitive— holding  down  labor  costs  is  an 
example. 

It's  further  assumed  that  there  are  suffi- 
cient reserves  in  the  international  monetary 
system  to  provide  a  nation  with  a  cushion 
during  period  when  efforts  are  tmder  way  to 
improve  its  competitiveness — and  ultimately 
its  balance  of  payments.  The  theory  is  that 
by  the  time  a  nation  nears  the  point  of  run- 
ning out  of  reserves  it  will  have  had  sufficient 
time  to  improve  its  competitiveness,  and  Its 
balance  of  payments  will  no  longer  be  in 
deceit. 

.IRE    RESERVES    ADEQUATE? 

Though  doubts  are  often  voiced  about  the 
vaUdlty  of  even  the  first  premise,  it  is  the 
second  assumption  that  evokes  the  most  out- 
spoken concern  among  many  economists. 
They  fear  the  present  total  of  reserves  In  the 
international  monetary  system  is  Indeed  not 
adequate.  As  a  consequence,  they  contend, 
nations  with  balance-of-payments  problems 
frequently  begin  to  rtin  out  of  reserves  long 
before  they  are  able  to  improve  their  com- 
petitiveness without  resorting  to  superficial 
expedients. 

The  sort  of  statistical  evidence  most  often 
supplied  is  that  while  world  trade  has  In- 
creased nearly  25  percent  since  1962,  for  ex- 
ample, international  reserves  used  in  trans- 
acting this  trade  have  risen  only  about  6 
percent  in  the  same  span.  These  reserves 
amount  to  about  $70  billion  at  present,  less 
than  half  the  annual  total  of  world  trade. 

Many  analysts  contend  the  worsening 
squeeze  on  reserves  that  results  from  this 
disparity,  in  large  measure  underlies  the 
rec-nt  spate  of  steps,  legal  and  Illegal,  aimed 
at  restricting  the  free  flow  of  capital  and 
trade. 

As  long  as  the  disparity  continues,  these 
economists  say,  the  prospect  is  for  an  in- 
crc.ising  array  of  expedients.  Ultimately,  in 
the  view  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  analyst,  "we  may  kill  the  patient 
(the  goals  of  the  monetary  system)  in  our 
efforts  to  control  the  disease  (the  system 
itself) ." 

What  should  be  dcme? 

Here  the  consensus  is  overwhelming:  In- 
crease the  supply  of  reserves.  But  how?  On 
thi.s  point  the  experts  go  off  in  six  dozen 
dii^-rent  dlrectlona> 

One  of  many  problems  is  that  nobody 
knows  precisely  what  level  of  reserves  is 
sufficient  to  cushion  adverse  swings  in  a  na- 
tion's balance  of  payments.  Some  analysts 
believe  only  a  slight  increase  in  reserves 
would  be  sufficient.  Others,  such  as  Yale's 
Mr.  Cooper,  say  a  much  larger  increase  is 
needed.  Mr.  Cooper,  who  served  as  an  expert 
on  international  economics  for  President 
Kennedy's  Council  of  Economic  Advisors. 
sutteests  international  reserves  should  very 
probably  rise  even  faster  than  world  trade. 

On  one  point  there  is  wide  If  not  unani- 
mous agreement:  The  dollar,  whose  value  is 
fixed  at  a  ratio  of  $35  to  an  ounce  of  gold, 
sh.   .Id  not  be  devalued. 

R. using  the  price  of  gold,  say  to  $70  an 
ounce,  with  one  stroke  would  sharply  lu- 
cre:; se  the  nominal  value  of  world  monetary 
res.: :  ves,  two- thirds  of  which  are  in  gold.  But 
sui  h  a  move  would  also  greatly  benefit  Rus- 
sia, which  iB  the  world's  second  largest  gold 
producer  after  South  Africa.  Devaluation 
of  the  dollar  also  would  hurt  friendly  na- 
tions, such  as  Canada  and  Japan,  which  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  have 
m.-:;;tained  large  portions  of  their  reserves  in 
do;:,,rs.     , 

I;,  theorj',  dollars  are  as  good  as  gold  in 
international  transactions  because  of  the 
U.S  Government's  pledge  to  buy  and  sell 
gold  at  approximately  $35  an  ounce.  The 
thei'ry,  however,  doesn't  take  into  account 
what  happens  if  the  United  States  runs  out 
of   gold;    the   U.S.    gold   supply   stands   Just 


under  $15  billion,  more  than  91  billion  less 
than  at  the  end  of  1962,  because  of  tbe 
chronic  U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

At  the  same  time,  few  experts  advocate 
complete  abandonment  of  a  gold-based 
monetary  system.  "We  could  kill  off  gold 
tomorrow  by  agreeing  only  to  sell  it,"  says  a 
former  member  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors.  "But  the  world  has  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  using  gold  as  an  in- 
ternational monetary  base  that  I'm  afraid 
such  a  move  would  cause  confusion,  and 
possibly  chaos,  in  International  fl.nancial 
dealings.  For  this  reason,  the  idea  has  never 
been  seriously  broached,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
administration  discussions." 

Rather,  most  analysts  plug  for  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  existing  gold-exchange  system. 
The  most  frequent  suggestion:  Some  ar- 
rangement to  turn  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  into  a  sort  of  world  central  bank 
In  which  nations  would  be  obliged  to  keep 
as  much  as  50  or  75  percent  of  their  reserves; 
International  Monetary  Fund  members  must 
currently  maintain  deposits  of  gold  and  their 
own  currencies  at  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  but  these  deposits  are  relatively 
small  and  are  not  pegged  to  the  size  of  a 
nation's  reserves. 

STUDT   LAUNCHED 

In  addition,  currencies  of  other  major  na- 
tions, besides  the  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom,  would  be  employed  as  interna- 
tionally acceptable  reserves.  Technically, 
this  is  now  the  case.  But  in  practice  only 
dollars  and  pounds  are  normally  held  as 
reserves.  Tliis  practice,  like  the  use  of  gold 
itself.  Is  largely  a  matter  of  long-standing 
custom. 

At  present,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  serves  primarily  as  a  sort  of  lending 
agency  from  which  countries  can  borrow 
limited  amounts  of  other  currencies  while 
trying  to  set  their  international  payments 
straight. 

Well  aware  of  growing  concern  over  the 
present  monetary  system,  officials  of  the  free 
world's  chief  trading  nations  recently 
launched  a  study  aimed  at  improving  the 
system. 

Some  analysts  glumly  note,  however,  that 
in  the  less  than  6  months  since  the  study 
was  launched  there  has  been  little  sign  of 
progress  toward  an  improved  system.  In 
fact,  there  are  indications  that  at  least  one 
prominent  conferee — ^France — has  little  in- 
terest in  expanding  reserves  at  all,  and  in- 
stead may  actually  favor  a  shrinkage. 

This  obviously  would  take  place  if  a  so- 
called  gold  standard  system  were  adopted, 
without  devaluation.  The  gold  standard 
idea — in  which  gold  would  be  the  only  inter- 
national monetary  reserve — was  sounded  at  a 
recent  press  conference  of  French  President 
de  Gaulle.  As  noted  above,  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  monetary  reserves  are  in 
gold.  Thus,  the  level  of  reserves  would  be 
cut  bv  a  third. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  features  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  has  been  the  success  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  program.  In  re- 
cent months  the  Indiana  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  has  been  organized,  to  establish 


relationships  between  associations  In  In- 
diana and  counterparts  in  the  Brazilian 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  A  team  rep- 
resenting five  major  organizations  in  In- 
diana has  already  visited  Brazil,  and  has 
brought  back  a  number  of  ideas  on  how 
thls  program  may  l>e  implemented. 

Recently,  Mr.  James  H.  Boren,  Director 
of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  made  an 
im.portanit  address,  in  Indianapolis,  de- 
scribing the  operation  of  this  program. 
Because  of  its  national  significance,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Boren's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  r 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  James  H.  Boren,  Director,  Part- 
ners OF  THE  Alliance,  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, AT  THE  Annual  Banquet  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Statewtde  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative,  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  March  11, 
1965 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  discuss  with 
you  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  for  here  in 
Indiana,  the  "crossroads  of  America,"  you 
have  assumed  the  responsibUity  and  leader- 
ship in  a  program  that  involves  the  citizens 
of  all  of  the  Americas  in  one  of  the  most 
important  struggles  of  our  time.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  bold  endeavor  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress — the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment program  affecting  the  lives  of  200 
million  people.  And  I  am  talking  about  a 
great  revolutionary  partnership  in  which  you 
are  now  inv-xjlved. 

Working  together  within  the  spirit  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  we  can — and  we  must — 
prove  that  representative  democracy  and  the 
free  economic  institutions  of  the  West  can 
indeed  respond  to  the  demands  for  economic 
and  social  progress. 

We  know  from  our  own  experience  in  the 
United  States  that  progress  requires  a  con- 
stant battle  against  poverty  and  injustice, 
ignorance,  and  disease.  We  also  know  that 
we  cannot  live  in  isolation — no  nation  can 
live  of  Itself,  and  by  itself.  And,  as  we 
recount  our  own  aspirations,  our  own  ex- 
periences, and  our  own  struggles  for  develop- 
ment from  colonial  states  to  our  present  en- 
viable bnt  difficult  position  as  leader  of  the 
free  world,  we  know  that  we  must  recognize 
that  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the  countless 
numbers  of  slum  dwellers  in  the  cities  of 
Latin  America  or  the  campeslnoe  in  the  An- 
dean highlands  are  important  to  our  own 
future. 

It  is  about  this  hemispheric  struggle  that  I 
Wish  to  think  together  with  you  tonight— 
not  in  generalities  but  in  specifics — specifics 
as  to  your  role  as  citizens  of  Indiana  and  as 
members  of  the  action-oriented  Indiana 
Statewide  Rural  Electric  Cooperative. 
The  Indisuia  Partners  of  the  Alliance  is  a 
private  sector  program  through  which  direct 
relationships  can  be  established  between 
groups  in  Indiana  and  counterpart  groups 
in  the  great  Brazilian  State  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  TtiiB  is  a  program  in  which  any 
business,  agricultural,  professional,  educa- 
tional, labor,  or  service  organization — and 
even  an  Individual — who  is  concerned  about 
the  future  in  Latin  America  can  translate 
that  concern  into  action.  The  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  is  not  a  program  of  "pink  teas": 
it  is  not  a  program  of  charity;  it  is  not  a 
program  In  which  Indiana  is  "adopting"  the 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  It  is  a  part- 
nership In  which  the  citizens  of  two  Impor- 
tant areas  of  the  world  can  work  together 
toward  common  goals. 

I  would  like  to  pay  particular  tribute  to 
your  own  Tndi«^nft  statewide  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  fc«-  you  are  known  for  your 
ability  to  get  the  Job  done.  The  contribution 
of  time  and  energy  of  your  general  manager. 
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David  Mueller,  has  been  Important  in  the 
early  development  of  tlie  Indiana  partner- 
ship. He  went  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  as  a 
member  of  the  program  developm.ent  team, 
and  he  has  retiimed  with  specific  proposals 
for  projects. 

I  should  also  like  to  thank  the  rest  of  a 
splendid  group  of  men,  who  are  leaders  In 
the  Indiana  Partners,  few  their  part  In  put- 
ting together  a  most  promising  program  witb 
their  partner  In  Brazil.     I  am  speaking  of: 

Dr.  Robert  Carmin,  chairman  of  the  In- 
diana Partners  of  the  Alliance,  and  dean  of 
the  division  of  science  and  humanities  at 
Ball  State;  Mr.  Walter  Walb,  president  of 
the  Indiana  State  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Mr.  John  Norris,  administrative  assistant 
to  the  president,  Indiana  AFL-CIO;  Mr. 
Glenn  W.  Sample,  vice  president  of  the  In- 
diana Farm  Btoreau  Cooperative  Association; 
and  Dr.  Robert  Yoho,  director  of  Bureau  of 
Health  Education,  Indiana  State  Health 
Commission. 

This  team  has  returned  to  Indiana  with 
specific  projects  to  be  implemented,  and  you 
will  be  hearing  more  about  them  soon. 

Let  me  outline  for  you  some  of  the  specific 
partnership  activities  which  are  being  car- 
ried out  in  some  of  the  States  already  at 
the  op>erationaI  level. 

Less  than  48  hours  ago,  11  young  Bolivian 
4-H  Club  students  returned  to  Bolivia  after 
having  been  in  Utah,  where  for  2  months 
they  had  been  participating  in  activities 
with  the  Utah  4-H  organization.  This  was 
a  learning  experience  for  Utah  as  well  as  for 
these  young  boys  and  girls  from  Bolivia. 
Years  ago,  incidentally,  the  tomato  Industry 
in  Utah  was  saved  by  the  introduction  of 
new  varieties  of  tomatoes  from  Bolivia.  The 
people  of  Utah  remember  this. 

Three  weeks  ago,  12  educators  from  Costa 
Rica  returned  home  after  having  lived  In 
Oregon  where  they  worked  as  resource  spe- 
cialists with  12  different  school  districts  for 
a  period  of  2  months.  They  helped  to  up- 
grade the  teaching  of  Spanish  and  history  as 
professional  people,  and  they  provided  much 
enrichment  to  the  educational  program. 
They  received  half  salary,  lived  with  teacher 
families,  and  received  some  professional 
training  in  the  development  of  teaching 
materials  and  the  use  of  new  teaching  tech- 
niques. The  important  thing  about  this 
effort  is  that  It  was  a  partnership.  Actually 
Costa  Rica  contributed  more  than  it  re- 
ceived. Forty  Oregon  school  districts  have 
indicated  an  interest  In  this  program  for 
next  year. 

Less  than  2  months  ago.  a  representative 
of  the  Oakland  County  Parents  of  the  Al- 
liance (Oakland  County,  Mich.)  returned  af- 
ter spending  10  months  in  Colombia  on  var- 
loiis  programs.  Student  exchanges  have  been 
established.  A  union  leader  In  Michigan 
accepted  an  invitation  to  participate  in  a 
regional  seminar  in  Call.  Colombia.  Com- 
mercial contacts  are  being  established  and 
other  activities  planned. 

The  Alabr.ma  Partners  of  the  Alliance, 
sparked  initially  by  the  Mobile  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  have  provided  assistance 
to  a  number  of  projects  in  Guatemala. 

The  Stata  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  an  effec- 
tive partners  program  developing  with  the 
State  of  Maryland.  When  the  Maryland  team 
was  in  Niterol,  the  capital  of  the  State,  the 
group  assisted  a  school  which  had  been  built 
by  university  students  who  accepted  their 
responsibility  as  young  leaders  in  the  area. 
This  was  actually  a  shack  of  a  school — but 
it  was  a  school — and  it  was  a  school  built 
in  one  of  the  worst  slimis  of  Niterol.  The 
xmiverslty  students  themselves  arranged  their 
schedules  so  that  they  could  serve  as  teach- 
ers until  a  permanent  teacher  could  be  as- 
signed. On  their  initiative  they  then  con- 
uicted  our  food-for-peace  officer  to  obtain 
.some  assistance  In  the  form  of  powdered 
milk  and  corn  meal.  The  Governor  of  the 
State,   who   has  been   working   under  great 


financial  limitations,  helped  them  with  a 
water  supply.  But  the  students  themselves 
accepted  their  responsibilities  and  provided 
the  spark  which  is  giving  hope  to  the  people 
of  that  favela.  The  people  of  the  favela 
(slum)  are  doing  their  part  in  the  improve- 
ment program.  The  Maryland  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  arranged  for  a  $1,000  contribu- 
tion to  respond  to  this  Initiative  and  self- 
help.  With  it,  and  the  labor  of  the  people, 
a  new  school  is  now  being  built.  A  week 
from  tomorrow,  the  leader  of  that  group  of 
Brazilian  students  and  one  of  his  coworkers 
will  be  arriving  In  Maryland  where  new  and 
broader  statewide  activities  will  be  plannc  1 — 
including  plans  for  projects  which  will  bene- 
fit the  people  of  Maryland. 

A  partnership  Is  now  moving  forward 
involving  the  State  of  Colorado  and  the 
Birazilian  State  of  Minas  Gerais.  At  this 
minute  the  Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  Denver  and  Boulder  are  working  on  com- 
munity health  center  projects.  A  shipment 
of  medical  Journals  and  related  materials 
has  been  received  by  the  medical  school  in 
Minas  Gerais.  In  keeping  with  the  partner- 
ship concept,  the  Minaa  Gerais  i)artner8 
group  is  in  the  process  of  collecting  mineral 
samples  which  will  be  used  in  the  high 
school  science  classes  in  Colorado.  Thirty- 
one  projects  should  have  been  completed  in 
mid-May. 

Florida  Is  working  In  a  partnership  pro- 
gram in  a  major  area  of  Colombia.  The 
Florida-Colombia  Alliance  Is  currently  work- 
ing out  a  proposal  which  will  ultimately,  it 
Is  hoped,  involve  all  of  the  State's  29  Junior 
colleges.  Each  institution  will  establish  a 
number  of  tuition-  and  lee-free  scholarships 
for  Colombia  students.  The  dollars  and 
cents  value  of  such  a  program  should  amount 
to  some  $80,000.  Two-way  exchanges  are  be- 
ing explored.  Some  students  are  already 
attending  classes. 

The  Idaho  Partners  of  the  Alliance  is 
working  with  the  Pelileo  area  of  Ecuador. 
Pelileo  Is  an  Andean  town  which  was  totally 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1940;  not 
a  stone  was  standing"  on  ft  stone.  The  sur- 
vivors moved  some  3  miles  away  and  began 
to  rebuild  their  town.  Through  the  years 
they  have  been  working  to  complete  what 
they  now  call  their  town  plan.  They  have 
laid  out  the  dusty  streets  in  an  orderly  pat- 
tern; they  have  built  two  schools;  they  have 
built  a  four-room  adobe  hospital;  they  have 
completed  90  percent  of  a  potable  water  sys- 
tem: they  have  completed  85  percent  of  a 
simple  Irrigation  system.  The  Idaho  Part- 
ners are  helping  them  complete  the  water 
and  Irrigation  projects.  The  medical  auxil- 
iary is  helping  with  hospital  equipwnent; 
educational  material  and  equipment  is  be- 
ing sent  to  the  schools;  other  activities  are 
being  developed.  Idaho  responded  to  the 
self-help  efforts  of  the  citizens  of  Pelileo. 

The  Texas  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  under 
the  leadership  of  Edward  Marcus  of  Dallas, 
is  doing  an  e.xcellent  job  in  a  partnership 
program  with  Peru.  Tomorrow,  in  Austin, 
Tex.,  approximately  1.500  high  school  stu- 
dents will  be  meeting  in  tlielr  State  conven- 
tion of  the  Pan  American  Student  Forum 
which  Is  sponsored  by  the  Texas  Good  Neigh- 
bor Commission.  They  will  hear  Robert  E. 
Culhertson.  the  Director  of  the  AID  Mission 
to  Peru,  describe  the  importance  of  the  help 
which  a  number  of  the  high  school  units 
have  already  given  the  njral  and  sliun  area 
projects  in  Peru.  The  theme  of  the  year's 
program  for  this  organization  has  been  the 
Texas  partnership  with  Peru.  They  have 
helped  with  handtools  for  rural  training 
schools,  chain  saws  for  an  Andean  village 
cooperative,  funds  for  materials  for  roofs, 
doors,  and  windows  for  Tillage-built  adobe 
schools,  pressure  lanterns  and  some  small 
generators  for  night  literacy  classes  In  rural 
areas,  sets  of  new  books  (In  Spanish)  for 
village  libraries.  Many  more  projects  are 
"in  the  mill." 


The  Texas  AFL-CIO  provided  wheelbar- 
rows, picks,  and  shovels  to  a  village  which 
was  working  to  convert  a  mountain  trail 
Into  a  farm-to-market  road.  The  Texas 
Rehabilitation  Institute  and  the  owner  of 
a  radio  school  provided  equipment  for  t^'o 
rehabilitation  programs  in  Peru.  Business 
relationships  are  being  explored  as  are  other 
partnership  activities. 

The  Texas  Rvu-al  Electric  Cooperatives  are 
presently  considering  a  5-year  program  which 
would  provide  over  30  scholarships  per  year 
for  nu-al  youth  In  Peru  to  attend  a  practical 
4-month  training  program.  This  would  en- 
able young  boys  and  girls  to  receive  simple 
but  important  training  in  home  economics 
and  animal  and  crop  production. 

The  rtiral  electric  coop)eratives  m  Kentucky 
have  provided  the  base  upon  which  a  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  program  is  developing 
with  an  area  of  western  Ecuador.  The  Ken- 
tucky cooperatives  provided  transformers, 
wire,  and  other  equipment  to  the  first  rural 
electric  cooperative  In  Ecuador,  located  at 
Santo  Domingo  de  los  Coloradoe.  The  equip- 
ment made  it  possible  for  the  cooperative  to 
double  its  hotu-s  of  operation  and  increase 
the  number  of  customers  served  by  one- 
third.  This  has  had  tremendous  impact  in 
Ecuador  as  'ou  can  well  understand.  Not 
only  can  I  testify  to  the  effectiveness  of  this 
type  of  rural  electric  assistance  in  Latin 
America,  but,  if  you  will  permit  a  personal 
reference,  I  can  well  recall  from  my  owti  ex- 
perience my  days  on  the  Oran  Weems  fp.rm 
along  the  Oklahoma-Texas  Red  River  Valley. 
It  was  with  a  great  sense  of  progress  that  we 
shufted  from  the  kerosene  lamp,  the  Aladdin 
lamp,  and  the  not  too  dependable  \v-ind 
charger  to  the  service  of  a  rural  electric  co- 
operative. Whenever  and  wherever  the  event 
may  take  place,  the  Introduction  of  electric 
energy  opens  the  way  not  only  to  an  Imme- 
diate improvement  in  life,  but,  also  of  great 
importance  it  provides  new  hope  and  new  in- 
centives for  the  future.  Kentucky,  through 
its  rural  electric  cooperative  organlzaticm^.  has 
already  demonstrated  by  deeds  that  it  is 
ready  to  accept  Its  reponslbllity  as  a  hemi- 
spheric partner.  Within  2  weeks  a  program 
development  team  vrtll  travel  to  western 
Ecuador  to  expand  the  base  alrcEidy  built  by 
the  Kentucky  cooperatives. 

The  Wisconsin  Electric  Cooperatives  liave 
been  laying  the  groimdwork  for  what  is  now 
emerging  as  a  Wisconsin  i>artnership  ■;^itli 
Nicaragua.  Bill  Thomas,  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  Wisconsin  organization,  has  been 
serving  as  the  planning  coordinator  of  the 
program.  Other  partnerships  are  being  ex- 
plored in  which  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives will  be  playing  an  important  role- 
Minnesota,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  otl^.ers. 

Some  of  the  Latin  American  Partners  c  ->m- 
mittees  are  now  developing  special  collec- 
tions of  art,  historical  material,  and  hruidi- 
craft  items  which  will  travel  on  a  special 
schedule  through  the  partner  state  in  the 
United  States.  Arrangements  axe  bring 
mad©  to  exchange  educational  materials. 
The  doors  are  wide  open — the  range  of  ac- 
tirtties  are  xmlimited. 

By  developing  a  direct  partnership  at  the 
grassroots  level,  by  helping  people  help 
themselves,  and  by  tapping  the  ImaglnaMon, 
the  drive,  and  the  initiative  of  the  pr.vate 
sector,  you  can  play  a  major  role  in  the  most 
dramatic  undertaking  In  the  history  of  hemi- 
spheric relations.  In  the  governmeiii-to- 
government  programs,  we  are  assisting  the 
Latin  American  nations  as  they  develop  their 
own  Institutions  with  which  to  attack  their 
own  long-range  problems.  Tlie  Alliance  for 
Progress,  however,  is  an  Alliance  of  the  pri- 
vate sector — and  individuals — as  well  as  an 
alliance  of  goveriunents.  The  Partners  of 
the  AUlance  Is  a  channel  through  which  you 
can  develop  your  own  direct  alliance  with 
the  citizens  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
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The  focus  of  this  program  is  partnership, 
not  adoption — self-help  with  dignity,  not 
charity.  And  we  must  put  into  actxial  pntc- 
tice  the  stated  principle  that  we  can  receive 
and  leam  as  well  as  assist  and  teach. 

To  you  of  the  Indiana  Statewide  Electric 
Cooperative,  to  the  members  of  the  Indiana 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  Committee,  to  Sen- 
ator Vance  Hastke  who  has  given  helpful 
support  to  the  partners'  concept,  to  Senator 
BiBCH  Bath  who  has  peo-sonally  participated 
In  the  conferences  and  other  sessions  lead- 
ing to  the  estabilshmecit  of  the  Indiana  jho- 
gram,  and  to  all  of  the  members  of  your  con- 
gressional delegation  with  whom  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  discussmg  the  program,  I 
wish  to  say,  "Thanks  and  congrat\ilations — 
thanitB  for  your  help  in  latmching  the  pro- 
gram and  congratulations  on  the  vision  and 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  prog- 
ress in  the  hemisphere." 

President  Johnson  said.  In  speaking  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  "The  foundations  have 
been  laid.  The  time  calls  for  more  actkm 
not  mc(re  wordfi."  It  is  In  this  spirit  that  I 
issue  to  you  the  challenge  to  become  In- 
creasingly Involved  as  a  partner  of  the  Al- 
liance. 


Braceros  V\it\  to  State  Crops 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CAUFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22. 1965 

Air.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  rapid  ripening  of  California  crops  the 
urgency  for  resolving  the  bracero  farm 
labor  problem  heightens.  With  apparent 
total  disregard  of  congressional  opinion. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz,  has 
turned  a  deaf  ear  on  California's  needs 
for  harvest  assistance  from  across  the 
Mexican  border. 

I  want  to  ask  my  colleagues  here  In  the 
Congress  to  carefully  review  the  excel- 
lent siunmary  of  the  problem  we  face  in 
California  as  illustrated  by  the  San  Diego 
Union  last  Saturday,  March  13,  in  an 
editorial  entitled  "Braceros  Vital  to  State 
CroiJs": 

Braceeos  Vital  to  State  Crops — $500 
MniJON  Loss  Faced    ■ 

C.  lifomia  may  suffer  a  $500  million  eco- 
non.ic  loss  if  farmers  are  not  assiu-ed  of  a 
labor  supply  to  harvest  the  ripening  crops, 
the  U.S.  Senate  has  been  told. 

A  growing  number  of  experts,  farmers, 
and  officials  including  Gov.  Edmund  G. 
Brown  are  telling  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard 
Wiriz  that  the  domestic  labor  supply  cannot 
and  is  not  filling  the  agricultural  labor  needs. 
Tluy  can  be  met  only  through  a  bracero 
type  of  program,  using  foreign  nationals  In 
the  lields. 

1  .  spite  of  the  mounting  evidence  from 
auiioritative  som-ces,  Mr.  Wirtz  remains 
aci,::nant  in  his  stand  that  domestic  work- 
ers can  fill  the  need. 

A.^iong  the  latest  oflaclals  tugging  the  Sec- 
ret ,:r  of  Labor  to*  change  his  mind  Is  Sena- 
tor Mike  Mansfteu),  of  Montana,  the  Sen- 
ate -.rinjority  leader. 

T!:eh  Labor  Department's  proposal  to  ex- 
clui  ■  foreign  workers  "is  an  experiment  •  •  • 
wh,  h  Is  going  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  a 
K;.  .r  industry,"  Senator  Mansfield  warned. 

?fnator  Thomas  Kuchei.  told  Uie  Senate 
tlic  total  damage  to  California's  economy 
'■ii;  be  between  $500  and  $700  million  If 
fo:-!r,-n  workers  are  not  available  for  the 
fieMi.     Senator  Mukpht  and  the  14   Oali- 


fomla  Republican  MemberB  of  the  House 
have  long  been  champions  oif  an  eztensioii 
of  the  bracero  program. 

K  the  woriKn  are  not  available  tbe  di- 
rect damage  will  be  to  the  $3.5  billion  an- 
nual California  farm  output.  Also  threat- 
ened with  ecfMiomic  loss  are  such  Oallfomla 
industries  as  trucking,  food  processing,  the 
container  Industry  mcludlng  glasB.  metal  and 
plastic,  and  the  printing  and  advertising 
trades. 

The  final  victim  will  be  the  housewife, 
who  win  discover  the  adamant  stand  of  the 
Labor  Department  will  take  more  of  her 
money  for  food. 

California  is  only  a  part  of  the  agricul- 
tural econom.y  that  is  suffering  from  termi- 
nation of  the  bracero  program.  Florida,  for 
example,  reports  about  $6  million  worth  of 
citrus  has  rotted  and  cane  growers  have  lost 
$1.7  million  because  t^ere  was  no  help.  8ome 
dependent  workers,  like  truckers,  may  have 
to  go  on  relief. 

If  enough  labor  to  harvest  the  California 
crops  through  September  Is  to  be  obtained, 
the  planning  and  agreements  for  an  outside 
labor  supply  must  begin  now. 

The  alternative  is  rotting  crops,  a  blow  to 
the  economy,  more  unemployment,  and 
higher  prices  for  food. 


New  York  State's  Wine  Indastry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   MEW    TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  22. 1965 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
New  York  State  are  very  proud  of  our 
gr^?e  and  wine  industry,  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  important  industries  in  the 
State,  concentrated  generally  in  the 
picturesque  Finger  Lakes  region  of  up- 
state New  Yoik. 

In  recent  years,  this  Industry  has  be- 
come increasingly  recognized  for  its  high 
standards  of  quality.  It  is  represented 
by  four  major  firms:  Gold  Seal  Vine- 
yards, Taylor  Wine  Co.,  Great  Western 
Producers,  and  Widmer's  Vineyards. 

One  of  these  firms.  Gold  Seal  Vine- 
yards, is  celebrating  its  100th  anniver- 
sary. I  take  this  occasion  to  salute  this 
firm  diulng  its  centennial  celebration,  as 
well  as  its  enterprising  chairman  of  the 
board,  Paul  M.  Schlem.  In  doing  so,  1 
am  also  saluting  New  York  State's  cen- 
tury-old tradition  in  quality  winemak- 
ing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
published  in  the  Penn  Yan  Chronicle  and 
Beverage  News  magazine  be  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Penn  Yan  (N.Y.)  Chronicle,  Dec. 

10,  1964] 
Oou)  Seat,  Vinxtabos  Czxeb&ates  IOOth  Tkah 

The  year  1965  will  mark  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  Gold  Seal  Vineyards,  Inc.  As  a 
beginning  of  this  milestone  in  the  company's 
history,  a  special  celebration  will  be  held. 
On  Saturday,  December  12,  all  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  winery  will  attend  a  special 
birthday  party  which  will  be  held  at  the 
American  Legion  Hall  in  Penn  Tan.  Bach 
of  the  company  «nployeee  will  be  presented 


with  a  special  memmto  ot  the  compaay^ 
centennial  eelebratloa. 

Gold  Seal  Vineyards,  holder  of  bonded 
winery  licenae  No.  2,  was  started  tn  1885. 
At  that  time.  It  wa>  known  aa  the  Urbana 
Wine  Co.  Charles  LeBreton.  a  native  at 
Nantes,  Prance,  and  aaeoclate  of  the  wni«i/^^i 
Cellars  at  Rheims  and  the  worid  renowned 
Roederer  CeUara,  was  hired  as  wlnemaker. 

Sixteen  yecuv  later  another  outstanding 
Prench  wlnemaker  Joined  the  company, 
Jules  Crance.  Cranoe  was  bom  In  the 
champagne  district  of  Prance  and  worked 
iar  Moet  et  Chandon. 

nom  that  time  to  the  present  fouroigener- 
ations  of  Crance's  family  have  been  aaao- 
ciated  with  the  Gold  Seal  winery  operations. 

In  1934  Charles  Poumler  came  to  the 
United  States  from  Rheims,  Prance,  where 
he  had  eared  as  production  manager  of 
Veuve  Cliqnot  Ponsardln.  He  was  appointed 
wlnemaker  and  production  manager  ot  the 
company.  Foumler  is  now  president  of  Gold 
Seal. 

In  1057  the  name  of  the  eomp4uiy  was 
changed  to  its  present  name.  Gold  Seal  Vine- 
yards, Inc.  The  company  produces  New 
York  State  table,  dessert  and  appyetizer  wines 
imder  the  "Gold  Seal"  label,  and  New  Tork 
State  naturally  -  fermented  In  the  bottle 
champagnes  under  the  "Gold  Seal"  and 
"Charles  Poumier"  labels. 

In  1960  Gold  Seal  entered  the  field  of  im- 
ported wines  with  the  Maxim's  label.  This 
division  of  the  company  Is  trnder  the  super- 
vision of  group  Capt.  Peter  Townsend. 

Today  the  company  enjoys  the  unique  dte- 
tinction  of  having  in  its  employ  three  Euro- 
pean wlnemakers,  Alexander  Brallow  and 
Guy  Devaux  along  with  Charles  Poumier, 
who  supervise  and  control  the  complete  prep- 
aration and  production  of  Its  products.  It 
enjoys  distribution  in  virtually  all  the  60 
States  through  franchised  distributors.  Its 
products  are  widely  advertised  on  radio  and 
television  and  In  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Gold  Seal  VimrrAaos 
(By  Paul  II.  Schlem,  board  chairman) 
The  grape  and  wine  Industry  Is  today  one 
of  America's  most  Important  agricultural  en- 
terprises as  weU  as  one  of  the  eldest.  Some 
idea  af  Its  age  can  be  gamed  from  the  fact 
that  Gold  Seal  Vineyards,  Inc.,  the  company 
that  makes  a  fine  line  of  New  Totk.  State 
wines  and  champagnes.  Is  celel»^ting  Its 
100th  anniversary  this  year.  Gold  Seal's 
winery  is  located  In  the  Ftuger  Lakes  regtoo 
of  New  York  State  on  Lake  ^leuka.  Its 
vineyards  total  500  acres. 

Heading  Gold  Seal  Vineyards  is  Paul  M. 
Schlem,  the  company's  youthful  chairman  of 
the  board.  Backing  up  Schlem's  modem 
btislness  know-how  is  the  firm's  oentury-old 
tradition  In  wlnemaklng.  The  two  seem  to 
go  together  In  the  Finger  Lakes  region — 
youth  and  age — ^wlth  youth  driving  the  Gold 
Seal  products  to  greats'  consumer  accept- 
ance, and  the  old  way  assuring  the  consumer 
of  the  quality  he  Is  paying  for. 

Legend  has  it  that  the  first  grape  wines  In 
the  Finger  Lakes  district  (other  than  wild 
species)  were  planted  by  a  minister,  who  had 
taken  his  vines  from  a  Hvidson  Valley  acreage. 
Out  of  that  rectory  garden  came  vines  that 
delighted  the  neighbors,  and  gave  birth  to  an 
Industry.  By  the  time  of  the  ClvU  War  the 
bubbly  vintage  from  the  Finger  Lakes  had 
made  a  hit  In  such  cosmopolitan  centers  as 
New  York,  Boston,  and  PhUadelphla.  Well 
forward  In  the  developing  industry  was  Gold 
Seal,  gathering  in  the  first  of  its  100  years, 
and  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  Gold 
Seal  products  could  be  suitably  commemo- 
rated. 

Karly  this  year  Gold  Seal  Vineyards  started 
relefksing  its  "100  Vmtage  Years'*  anniver- 
sary film,  which  shows  the  step-by-step  proc- 
ess on  the  T«ft»<ng  of  wine,  and  Is  available  to 
trade  and  consumer  groups  at  no  charge. 
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The  film  tells  a  great  deal  about  the  vintner's 
art,  but  It  hardly  touches  the  life  and  career 
of  Paxil  Schlem,  an  overslgrht,  for  without 
Schlem's  direction  for  the  past  4  years  It 
somehow  seems  doubtful  whether  tha« 
would  have  been  a  gUt-edged,  Gold  Seal  an- 
niversary celebration  today. 

Schlem  was  named  to  the  chairman  of  the 
board  post  at  Gold  Seal  Vlnesrards  In  1961. 
Schlem  immediately  iHX>ved  to  be  an  am- 
bitloiis  young  man.  who,  backed  up  by  an 
excellent  product  in  the  bottle,  and  a  loyal 
and  capable  sales  <»'ganlzatlon,  has  brought 
Gold  Seal  to  its  present  popularity  and  de- 
mand throughout  50  States.  He  has  Uved  in 
every  coimtry  of  Biu-ope  with  the  exceptions 
of  Scandinavia  and  Russia. 

E>uring  World  War  n,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  a  U.S.  Military  Government  team  cov- 
ering Prance  and  Germany.  He  was  the  only 
caember  of  this  team  speaking  French  and 
German,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  selec- 
tion of  new  mayors  for  each  of  some  150  com- 
munities in  Germany,  thus  replacing  the  de- 
posed Nazi  lesiden. 

His  first  contcust  with  wines  began  during 
one  exciting  year  spent  in  Prance — shortly 
before  the  breakthrough  at  the  Siegfried 
line.  In  all  the  regions  of  Prance  he  found 
the  little  peasant  growers  only  too  anxious 
to  toast  the  victorious  GI's  who  could  speak 
at  least  some  Prench.  They  always  found 
some  long-forgotten  bottle  of  good  red  wine 
which  had  eluded  the  plundering  Nazis. 
After  crossing  the  Rhine,  he  was  introduced 
to  the  pleasiu-es  of  German  wines.  He  ended 
his  Army  career  in  Bavaria,  where  for  9 
months  his  small  military  government  de- 
tachment governed  three  counties  and  re- 
stored ^me  form  of  democratic  order  to  the 
occupied  area. 

After  World  War  U,  Schlem  settled  down 
to  domesticity  with  his  wife,  Anita,  and  two 
children,  and  is  presently  residing  in  Roslyn, 
Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Since  its  inception  Gold  Seal  has  been 
ppoud  to  have  in  its  employ  outstanding 
Prench  winemakers.  In  1865.  Charles  Le- 
Breton.  a  native  of  Nantes,  Prance,  and  asso- 
ciate of  the  Hillsdale  Cellars  at  Rhelms,  and 
te  world  renowned  Roederer  Cellars,  was 
hired  as  wlnemaker.  Sixteen  years  later  an- 
other outstanding  Prench  wlnemaker  joined 
the  company,  Jules  Crance.  Crance  was  bom 
in  the  champagne  district  of  Prance  and 
worked  for  Moet  e»t  Chandon.  Prom  that 
time  to  the  present  four  generations  of 
Crance's  family  have  been  associated  with 
the  Gold  Seal  winery  operations. 

In  1934  Charles  Fournler  came  to  the 
United  States  from  Rhelms,  Prance,  where  he 
had  served  as  production  manager  at  Veuve 
Clicquot  Ponsardln.  He  was  appointed  wine- 
maker  and  production  manager  of  the  com- 
pany. Fournler  is  now  president  of  Gold 
Seal.  Today  the  company  enjoys  the  unique 
distinction  of  having  in  its  employ  three 
Prench  winemakers,  Guy  Deveaux  and  Alex 
Brallow,  along  with  Charles  FVJurnier,  who 
supervises  and  controls  the  complete  prep- 
aration and  production  of  its  products. 

Gold  Seal  produces  a  full  line  of  New  York 
State  table  and  dessert  wines  under  the 
"Gold  Seal"  label  and  naturally  fermented 
champagnes  under  the  "Gold  Seal,"  "Charles 
Fournler,"  £jid  "Henri  Marchant"  labels.  Its 
largest  selling  item  is  the  nationally  famous 
Pink  Catawba  Wine. 

In  addition  to  being  makers  of  New  York 
State's  fine  wines  and  champagnes.  Gold 
Seal  Vineyards  is  also  the  sole  Importer  of 
Maxim's  of  Paris  Prench  wines  and  cham- 
pagnes. It  entered  Into  this  operation  in 
1960. 

Gold  Seal  is  constantly  expanding.  Prom 
a  concept  of  a  national  sales  manager,  it 
now  has  a  sales  organization  headed  by  10 
division  managers  who  hold  full,  sales  execu- 
tive positions.  Their  responsibility  i£  directly 
to  the  chairman  of  the  board.  Another 
example    of    its    expansion,    is    Gold    Seal's 
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national  advertising  schettule.  Prom  10  fvill- 
page  color  advertlsementa  in  the  New  York 
Times  S\inday  supplement,  it  has  branched 
out  into  television  adv«tl8ing  with  con- 
siderable success.  Gold  Seal  is  proud  to  be 
the  first  company  of  the  New  York  State 
wineries  to  enter  into  television  advertising. 

The  makeup  of  winamaklng  executive 
leadership  does  not  lend  Itself  to  popular- 
ization of  individual  company  heads,  and 
thus  the  fact  of  the  label  and  the  character 
of  the  product  stands  out,  whereas  the  men 
behind  the  scene  hardly  ever  come  to  the 
fore.  But  Gold  Seal's  fast-paced  march 
toward  greater  consumer  acceptance  cannot 
help  but  make  the  name  Paul  M.  Schlem  an 
industry  byword  in  the  years  to  come.  That 
Is  why  the  man  on  our  cover  this  month  is 
an  industry  figure  to  watch. 

In  the  E:ansas  and  Oklahoma  sales  terri- 
tory. Gold  Seal  Wines  are  given  their  work-a- 
day  administration  by  both  Connie  Nicholas, 
central  division  manager,  operating  out  of 
St.  Louis,  and  by  Jerry  White,  who  admin- 
isters the  on-the-spot  needs  of  Oklahoma  re- 
tailers and  secondary  suppliers  from  his 
headquarters  in  Tulsa.  Both  Connie  and 
Jerry  are  relatively  young  with  the  Gold  Seal 
organization,  but  in  the  Gold  Seal  sales  arm 
youth  is  always  in  style.  Just  as  age.  dedica- 
tion, and  art  are  prized  possessions  of  all 
those  in  production. 

New  York's  Finger  Lakes  district  wines  have 
much  to  gain,  should  the  antlbubble  tax 
crusade  being  led  by  Richard  Calvert.  Sr., 
come  to  fruition.  Some  erf  the  finest  cham- 
pagnes in  the  world  are  New  York  cham- 
pagnes, and  Gold  Seal  vineyard's  figures 
prominently  in  their  production. 

That  production,  when  f  unneled  down  to 
the  midland  sales  territory,  is  translated  into 
such  entries  as  Gold  Seal  Champagne,  brut, 
extra  dry.  pink,  sparkling  burgundy,  and  also 
entries  such  as  Henri  Marchant,  available 
in  the  same  shades  of  taste.  But  the  Gold 
Seal  sales  story  does  not  stop  there. 

The  line  of  imports  handled  by  the  New 
York  firm  is  the  same  line  that  Board  Chair- 
man Schlem  encountered  In  his  many  trav- 
els throughout  Europe.  And  so,  today,  doing 
an  excellent  business  among  wine  lovers  are 
Maxim's  labels,  with  such  names  as  Graves 
Superieurs  Vintage,  Beaujolals.  St.  Amour, 
Chassagne.  Montrachet,  Chateauneuf  du 
I»ape,  Rose  Cote  de  Provence,  not  to  mention 
Maxim's  sparkling  wines  In  the  vintage  years 
that  have  meaning  for  thope  who  follow  the 
grape,  full  circle. 
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Now  there  is  chaos,  disbelief,  and  hate,  it 
Is  my  land  though,  and  I  love  it  for  what  it 
was.  I  am  fiercely  proud  of  it,  too.  Perhaps 
there  Is  much  reason  for  pride,  even  though 
it  is  fallen  pride. 

America  welcomed  us  when  we  came.  Slie 
gave  us  a  home  when  we  had  none.  Some- 
day I  hope  to  make  her  proud  of  me.  Now  i 
have  nothing  to  give  but  myself. 

To  me,  America  is  the  dream  of  long  ago 
Always  men  have  dreamed  of  freedom  such 
as  this.  That  is  why  we  came.  Blood  has 
been  spilled  and  tears  have  been  shed  to  pur- 
chase it.  A  high  price  indeed,  but  America  is 
much  more  than  blood  and  tears. 

Is  she  a  field  of  young  wheat  stretching 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see?  Or  is  she  a  church 
steeple  climbing  into  the  sky?  Perhaps 
America  is  the  proud  skjrscrapers  or  the 
hxmabled  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Maybe  she  is 
all  of  these,  but  I  think  most  of  all  she  is 
her  people.  America  Is  a  brotherhood  stretch- 
ing across  a  continent  uniting  men  of  differ- 
ent backgrounds  and  social  classes,  drawing 
together  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

America  Is  generosity  and  friendliness,  r 
see  America  in  an  outstretched  hand  or  a 
firm  handclasp.  It  means  much  to  be  wel- 
comed, helped,  and  befriended,  especuillv 
when  you  are  lonely. 

America  is  honor.  When  I  look  at  the  flag 
I  know  that  the  stars  are  untarnished  by 
shame  and  I  am  proud  of  this  country  that  I 
have  adopted,  or  rather,  that  has  adopted  me. 

When  I  think  about  America  I  think  of 
all  the  men  that  have  died  so  that  we,  their 
children,  might  enjoy  the  freedom,  the  imity, 
the  honor,  and  the  beauty  found  only  here! 
I  think  of  all  those  who  have  worked  to  mnke 
this  country  what  it  Is.  I  think  of  all  the 
soldiers  lying  unremembered  beneath  fore.gn 
skies.  Was  It  worth  it?  Was  their  sacrifice 
too  high  a  price?  I  think  they  know  it 
wasn't.  No  price  Is  too  high  for  freedom. 
These  people  are  what  America  means  to  me. 
They  are  the  ones  who  made  her  great. 

American  is  the  glory  of  the  past,  the  dig- 
nity of  the  present,  and  the  hope  of  the 
future. 

Because  she  is  composed  of  people  of 
different  creeds,  races,  and  nationalities, 
America  has  often  been  called  a  mosaic.  I 
am  very  grateful  to  my  parents  who  made 
all  the  sacrifices  so  that  we.  too.  could  be  a 
small  piece  in  this  great  American  mosaic, 
and,  of  course,  I  am  thankful  to  you  who  ac- 
cepted and  befriended  us.     You  are  America. 
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What  America  Means  To  Me 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 


Roscoe  C.  Tartar,  Judge  of  Pulaski 
Rockcastle  Couuty  Circuit,  Ky. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD  HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 


OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  22. 1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
promising  young  lady,  Miss  Mlryam 
Choca,  who  resides  in  the  13th  Congrres- 
sional  District  of  Illinois,  has  won  the 
coveted  first  prize  in  the  Wilmette,  Illi- 
nois Jaycees'  essay  contest  on  "What 
America  Means  to  Me."  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  this  thoughtful  essay  which 
is  of  particular  importance  and  interest 
since  Miss  Choca  is  a  Cuban,  and  I  take 
pleasure  In  Inserting  it  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  : 

What  America  Me.aks  to  Me 
I  am  a  Cuban  and  I  lore  my  land  very 
much.     Yet.  now  I  have  only  memories  to 
remind  me  of  what  my  country  was  once  like. 


OF   KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  B^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Joe  Creason  which  appeared  in  the 
Courier-Journal  of  Louisville,  Ky..  on 
March  14,  1965.  I  am  glad  that  the  arti- 
cle Is  about  my  uncle,  Judge  R.  C.  E. 
Tartar,  who  has  been  honored  five  times 
by  the  people  of  the  28th  Judicial  Di.';- 
trict  of  Kentucky  by  election  as  tl.oir 
circuit  judge,  last  being  elected  in  iS'fiS 
for  another  6-year  term.  In  1960  he 
was  named  by  the  Kentucky  State  Bpr 
Association  as  Kentucky's  outstanding' 
circuit  court  judge.  A  lifelong  Repub- 
lican— and  chairman  for  many  yea:.-  cf 


the  old  9th  Congressional  District,  the 
second  strongest  Republican  district  in 
the  United  States.  He  still  looks  back 
with  nostalgia  to  his  one  defection — to 
1912  when  as  a  delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Progressive  Party,  he  followed 
his  ideal.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

I  think  he  would  be  disappointed  if  I 
did  not  say  he  is  not  87  years  old,  but 
only  82. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Joe  Creason  s  Kentucky 

Roscoe  C.  Tartar,  judge  of  the  Pulaski- 
Rockcastle  County  circuit,  is  unusual  for 
more  reasons  than  the  mere  fact  that  at 
age  87  he  is  the  oldest  active  judge  in  Ken- 
tuc:%y.  He  also  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  great 
Kentucky  free-style  political  orators,  a  gre- 
garious man  who  never  sidesteps  the  chance 
to  make  a  speech  or  shake  a  voter's  hand. 

During  the  more  than  44  years  he  has  pre- 
sided over  county  and  circmt  courts.  Judge 
Tartar  has  dispensed  a  personalized  brand 
of  justice.  He  follows  courtroom  develop- 
ments closely,  and  isn't  reluctant  to  inter- 
rupt an  attorney  to  suggest  he  try  a  par- 
ticular line  of  questioning. 

Like  the  day  in  Somerset  when  a  lawryer 
in  his  court  was  quoting  at  length  from  the 
Bible,  and  doing  It  poorly.  Finally,  Judge 
Tar-ar  could  stand  the  butchery  no  longer. 

"If  you're  going  to  quote  from  the  Bible," 
he  faid,  "then  do  it  right."  He  then  recited 
the  passjige  correctly  and  court  resumed. 

Judge  Tartar  first  became  Pulaski  County 
judge  in  1909  and  served  five  terms.  In  1927, 
he  was  elected  circuit  Judge,  but  retired  to 
private  law  practice  after  6  years.  However, 
in  1947,  he  was  named  to  the  circuit  bench 
to  fill  an  \mexpired  term  when  his  nephew, 
Joi£N  Sherman  Cooper,  was  elected  to  the 
Sen^ite.    He  has  held  the   post  ever  since. 

A  stanch  Republican,  Judge  Tartar  was 
holding  court  at  Mount  Vernon  a  few  years 
back  when  the  late  Senator  Alben  W.  Barkley 
can.e  to  town  to  make  a  reelection  campaign 
speech.  It  had  been  decided  to  hold  the 
spe.iking  in  the  circuit  courtroom,  and 
Barkley  was  elated  to  find  It  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  people. 

Don't  get  excited,  Alben,"  Judge  Tartar 
said,  "these  people  aren't  here  to  hear  you 
talk — they're  witnesses  I've  subpenaed  for 
a  n-.(X)nshine  case  I'm  going  to  hear  as  soon 
as  you  finish." 


Solution  Seen  to  Local  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  from  the 
Mobile  Register  of  March  18  has  sig- 
nificance to  all  Americans  and  I  include 
it  here.  Bishop  Toolen's  diocese  covers 
the  entire  State  of  Alabama  and  north- 
west Florida.  He  is  truly  a  man  of  God 
and  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks: 

SoirrioN   Seen   to  Local   Problem — Bishop 
Charges  King  Trying  To  Divide  People  or 

.'U  \BAMA 

(By  John  Will) 

Tl.e  Most  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Toolen,  DJD., 
■^rcr.oishop-bishop  of  the  Mobile-Birming- 
i-ri:..  Catholic  diocese,  spoke  out  Wednesday 


night  about  crusaders  coming  into  Ala- 
bama from  other  States  in  the  racial  situa- 
tion. 

He  made  it  clear  that  he  does  not  approve 
of  priests  and  nuns  coming  from  other  States 
and  even  from  Canada  to  participate  in 
racial  demonstrations. 

He  declared  that  'these  demonstrations  are 
not  helping  things  at  all." 

He  charged  Dr.  Martin  Lutlier  King  with 
"trying  to  divide  our  people." 

He  voiced  his  feeling  that  "a  great  injustice 
is  being  done  to  the  State  of  Alabama." 

Speaking  at  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  banquet  at 
the  Hotel  Admiral  Semmes,  the  archbishop 
said  that  he  has  sought  to  promote  Just 
and  equitable  treatment  for  Negroes  and  has 
made  special  efforts  to  help  them. 
race  harmony  praised 
He  praised  the  racial  harmony  that  has 
prevailed  in  Mobile  and  said  he  felt  credit 
should  be  given  our  religious  and  political 
leaders. 

But  he  told  some  400  men  at  the  banquet 
that  "many  who  condemn  us  do  not  realize 
the  real  obstacles  we  are  facing  in  om:  State." 
Turning  to  the  question  of  priests  and 
nuns  coming  from  outside  the  State  to  Join 
the  demonstrators  at  Sehna,  the  archbishop 
remarked  that  we  are  living  in  a  strange  age. 
"They  ask  me,"  he  said,  "why  do  the  priests 
and  sisters  come  from  other  States  and  Can- 
ada to  take  part  in  these  demonstrations. 
Certainly  the  sisters  are  out  of  place  In  these 
demonstrations;  their  place  is  at  home,  do- 
ing God's  work.  I  would  say  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  priests. 

"As  to  whether  they  have  permission  to 
come  in,"  he  continued,  "they  haven't  asked 
for  it.  It  is  customary  to  ask  permission  in 
such  cases. 

"What  do  they  know  about  conditions  in 
the  South?"  the  archbishop  asked.  "I  am 
afraid  they  are  only  "eager  beavers'  who  feel 
there  Is  a  holy  cause." 

-Archbishop  Toolen  said  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  at  one  time  there  were  as  n^ny 
as  200  priests  and  50  nuns  from  outside  the 
State  at  Selma.  He  stated  that  he  had  in- 
structed priests  and  nuns  resident  at  Selma 
not  to  take  part  In  the  demonstrations. 

Referring  to  voter  registration  questions 
which  have  been  objected  to,  the  archbishop 
gave  his  opinion  that  they  should  be  simpli- 
fied and  he  remarked  that  "if  I  took  one  of 
the  examinations,  I  probably  would  fail." 

"We  need  some  corrections  in  oxir  attitude 
toward  the  Negro  people,"  he  told  his  hearers. 
"Here  In  Mobile,  where  the  problem  has  been 
handled  sensibly,  we  have  had  no  trouble. 
Sane  and  sensible  Negroes  realize  we  are  try- 
ing to  bring  them  up  to  the  standards  they 
should  have. 

"But,"  he  went  on,  "do  we  need  crusaders 
coining  In  from  other  States  to  tell  us  how  to 
run  the  State  of  Alabama?  There  are  cm-- 
tainly  things  that  need  correcting  but  with 
the  sane  help  of  our  people,  they  will  be  cor- 
rected In  time.  But  the  demonstrations  are 
not  helping. 

"And,"  he  added.  "I  do  not  believe  priests 
are  eqtiipped  to  lead  groups  in  disobedience 
to  the  laws  of  this  State.  The  need  Is  for 
the  people  in  this  State  to  face  this  crisis 
together." 

Concerning  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  the 
archbishop  said  he  respected  him  as  a  man  of 
religion  but  he  criticized  him  for  "taking 
children  out  of  school  to  demonstrate  on  the 
streets." 

And  he  contended  that  Dr.  King  is  "hurt- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Negro  rather  than  help- 
ing it." 

"There  is  too  much  politics  In  this  whole 
thing,"  he  asserted.  "The  question  seems  to 
be:  Who  will  get  the  Negro  vote?" 

"I  feel  that  a  great  injustice  is  being  done 
to  the  State  of  Alabama,"  Archbishop  Toolen 
said.  "We  are  pilloried  before  the  world  as 
savages.  No  thought  Is  given  to  those  in 
ttils  State  who  are  really  trying  to  work  out  a 


solution.  No  credit  is  given  to  people  who 
are  trying  to  solve  the  question. 

"I  will  say  that  there  are  no  more  loyal 
citizens  In  this  country  than  the  pec^le  of 
Alabama.  They  have  led  In  defending  their 
country  in  its  wars.  And  they  are  ready  to 
go  to  their  country's  defense  in  any  future 
war." 

"Let  us  be  sensible,"  was  his  concluding 
plea.  "We  know  that  all  men,  regardless  of 
race  or  color,  are  made  after  the  image  of 
God.  We  know  that  all  are  redeemed  by  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  All  citizens  are  en- 
titled to  equal  rights  and  privileges  xinder 
the  Constitution.  But  these  problems  must 
be  solved  in  a  lawful  way. 

"There  are  crazy  people  on  both  sides."  he 
said.  "As  good  citizens  of  Alabama,  we 
should  try  to  control  them." 


A  System  To  ProTide  and  Teach  Cok- 
prehensiye  Medical  Care         * 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OP   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22. 1965 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  tiie  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  written  by 
Dr.  Winston  R.  Miller,  who  is  medical  di- 
rector of  the  St.  Paul  Medical  Center 
and  clinical  instructor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Internal  Medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  College  of  Medicine. 
In  view  of  the  current  debate  on  the  ad- 
ministration's medicare  proposal,  I  think 
my  colleagues  will  find  Dr.  Miller's 
article  of  great  interest,  as  it  points  to 
the  successful  operation  of  a  system  to 
provide  and  teach  comprehensive  medi- 
cal care,  developed  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  large  cooperative  outpatient 
department  for  medically  indigent  pa- 
tients, and  at  the  same  time  protects 
personal  pride,  independence,  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  article  follows: 
A  System  To  PaovmE  and  Teach  Compre- 
hensive Mn>iCAL  Care 

(By  Winston  R.  Miller,  M.D.,  St.  Paul) 

A  system  to  provide  and  teach  comprehen- 
sive medical  care,  developed  within  the 
framework  of  a  large  cooperative  outpatient 
d^>artment  for  medically  indigent  patients, 
has  been  in  operation  since  September  1, 
1962.  The  system,  built  on  high  ideals  of 
medical  pnctice  and  education,  has  been  well 
received  by  staff  physicians.  Interns,  resi- 
dents, nurses,  patients,  hospitals,  and  com- 
mimlty  agencies.  This  pioneering  demon- 
stration project,  incorporating  the  most  spe- 
cialized health  services  in  a  modern  commu- 
nity, may  provide  a  pattern  for  development 
of  similar  programs  in  other  localities. 

The  scales  of  progress  in  modern  medicine 
are  unblanced.  Near-miraculous  advances 
have  occurred  In  medical  knowledge  and 
techniques,  together  with  constantly  increas- 
ing public  demand  for  the  benefits  of  these 
advances.  Yet,  there  Is  little  action,  or  at 
best  wholly  Inadequate  action,  to  provide 
and/or  teach  continuing  comprehensive 
health  care.' 

Specialized  medical  and  health-related  fa- 
cilities have  increased  tremendously  In  num- 
ber as  weU  as  In  individual  size  and  achleve- 
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ment.  However,  public  recognition  and  sup- 
port of  speciaaism  Is  directed  toward  the 
height  of  achleVemmt.  In.  an  effort  to 
achieve  pofectlon,  breadth  of  service  is  con- 
stricted and  wide  empty  gaps  exist  among 
the  tall  narrow  ivory  towers  of  specialism. 
Much  of  the  current  public  unrest  regard- 
ing health  services  stems  from  the  difQculty 
experienced  in  bridging  gaps  among  the 
many  pinnacles  at  specialism  when  trying  to 
obtain  total  health  services.  Some  of  the 
gargantuan  public  support  and  enthusiasni 
for  medlocU  research  which  have  resulted  In 
brilliant  specialist  achievements  should  be 
shifted  back  to  the  more  fundamental  duty 
of  medicine:  to  provide  and  teach  continu- 
ing total  health  care  for  each  patient  ac- 
cording to  his  broad  individual  needs.= '  The 
need  to  teach  comprehensive  medical  care  has 
been  emphasized  at  a  few  medical  schools 
where  various  kinds  of  comprehensive  clinics 
have  been  developed,* » • '  and  by  various 
leaders  in  public  health.* '  • 

Individual  hospitals  with  outpatient  de- 
partments, Indigent  services,  and  post- 
graduate medical-education  programs  are  en- 
countering Increasing  hardships  in  upgrad- 
ing their  programs  to  conform  to  modern 
standards.  In  a  progressive  approach  to  tiie 
solution  of  these  difflctiltles,  five  private  St. 
Paul  hospitals  cooperatively  incorporated  the 
St.  Paul  Medical  Center  and  developed  a 
S3rstem  of  truly  comprehensive  medical  care. 

The  system  is  presented  with  the  hope  that 
It  will  stimulate  enthusiasm  for  development 
of  similar  cooperative  systems  elsewhere. 

ORGANtfiATION 

The  St.  Paul  Medical  Center  was  formed  in 
I960  by  five  private  hospitals  (Charles  T. 
Miller.  Children's,  Rlvervlew  Memorial,  St. 
Joseph's,  and  St.  Luke's)  and  their  medical 
staffs,  with  support  of  two  private  founda- 
tions (Amherst  H.  Wilder,  and  Louis  W.  and 
Maud  Hill  Family).  The  basic  goals  are 
superior  medical  service,  education,  research, 
and  Interhospltal  cooperation.  One  leading 
lay  board  member  and  one  leading  staff  phy- 
sician from  each  hospital  form  the  board  of 
directors.  Administrative,  medical  faculty, 
and  research  laboratory  committees  are  ap- 
pointed from  leading  administrative  and 
medical  personnel.  Five  full-  and  two 
half-time  directors  of  education  in  the  major 
specialties  are  chiefs  of  their  respective 
clinics  In  the  outpatient  department,  direc- 
tors of  intern  and  resident  training,  and 
organizational  directors  of  medical  education 
in  participating  hospitals.  In  addition,  vol- 
unteer practicing  physicians  and  dentists 
accept  clinic  assignments  so  that  clinic 
sessions  are  supervised  by  specialist  staff 
physicians. 

Tabue    1. — Fee  schedules 


Service 

Group  A 

Group  P 

Doctor  visit 

J2.00 
30 

$0.75 
10 

X-ray  and  laboratory  (iirivate  fee, 
100  percent) 

Prescriptions  (private  fee,  100  per- 
cent'  

40 

Hospitalizations: 

l.st  10  days  (duilyratpl 

Next  10  days  (daily  ratet 

After  20  days  (dnily  ratcl...  .. 

Alanitniim  per  family  per  yev 

Maternity  care 

t9.00 

5.00 

2.50 

4SO.0O 

161.00 

$3.00 

1.00 

Free 

120.00 

80  00 

The  main  offices  of  the  center  are  in  the 
separate  outpatient  department  building. 
The  outpatient  department,  research  labo- 
ratory, and  participating  hospitals  are  all 
close  to  one  another,  and  near  leading  com- 
munity health  service  agencies  in  the  city- 
center. 

PATIENTS 

The  center  serves  medically  indigent  citi- 
zens of  this  community — individuals  or  fam- 


ilies who  are  capable  of  maintaining  them- 
selves independently  except  for  medical  and 
dental  expenses.  They  are  medically  indigent 
because  of  large  families,  chronic  illness  or 
old  age,  and  relatively  low  income.  They 
have  retained  their  personal  pride,  self- 
esteem,  and  independence,  and  are  often  ad- 
amant in  refusal  to  request  public  assistance. 
Currently  8,000  people  aje  active  and  visits 
total  about  50,000  per  year. 

The  social  service  department  evaluates 
family  socioeconomic  and  hardship  factors 
in  detail,  explains  various  services  potential- 
ly helpful  to  the  family,  explains  illustrated 
information  brochures  prepared  especially  for 
patient  education,  and  arranges  appropriate 
initial  appointments  In  the  clinics.  Each 
family  is  classified  under  one  of  six  groups 
(A  to  F)  according  to  gross  income,  number 
of  dependents,  and  financial  hardship.  Gross 
monthly  incomes  of  potentially  eligible  fam- 
ilies at  upper  and  lower  margins  of  eligibility 
are  as  follows: 


Family  size 

1 

Group  A 

Group  F 

1 

$210 
732 

$.')0 

12 

4U0 

Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


Part-pay  fee  schedules  are  established  for 
all  services  for  each  patlant  group.  Charges 
for  A  and  F  groups  are  shown  in  table  1. 

COMPONENTS  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  MEDICAL  CARE 

In  developing  a  carefully  organized  sys- 
tem, each  of  the  components  listed  below 
was  scrutinized  and  revised,  to  bring  per- 
formance up  to  modem  standards.  The 
broadend  concepts  of  preventive  medicine 
are  emphasized — in  early  detection  of  disease, 
in  prevention  of  disability,  in  rehabilitation, 
and  in  education  for  pre$ervation  of  health 
and  productivity. 

1.  Preventive  medicine 

a.  Health  education  lor  sick  and  well 
patients 

b.  Periodic  diagnostic  examinations  for 
asymptomatic  patients 

c.  Annual  diagnostic  examinations  for 
chronic-disease  patients 

d.  Prophylaxis  (immunizations  and  anti- 
microbials ) 

2.  Early  diagnosis  | 

a.  Cancer  detection       I 

b.  Detection  of  other  asymptomatic  dis- 
ease 

c.  Use  of  specialties,  subspecialties,  and 
laboratories 

3.  Intensive  therapy 

a.  Technically  competent  inpatient  care 

b.  Complete  outpatient  care 

c.  Emergency  care  24  hotirs  per  day 

4.  Long-term  guidance 

a.  Acute  and  chronic  ambulatory  care 

b.  Bedside  nursing,  health  education,  and 
physical  therapy  in  the  home 

c.  Social  service  assistance  and  guidance 

d.  Family  counseling     j 

5.  Rehabilitation  | 

a.  Physical  and  mental  rehabilitation 

b.  Occupational  therapy,  workshops,  and 
reemployment  assistance 

6.  Medical  records 

a.  Complete  reporting  of  all  services  in 
outpatient  medical  charts 

b.  Organization  of  charts  to  facilitate 
rapid  appraisal 

BASIC   PRINCIPLES  ANB  PHILOSOPHIES 

The  key  to  efficient  provision  of  continu- 
ing comprehensive  medical  care  is  educa- 
tion. Patients  must  be  educated  and  gently 
coerced  into  wanting,  and  paying  for,  all 
proved  measures  necessary  for  preservation 
and  restoration  of  maxlmiun  health  and 
productivity.  Ideal  use  of  health  services 
cannot  be  forced — it  must  be  taught.  The 
"art  of  medicine,"  like  brotherly  love,  defies 
scientific  analysis.  But  ttiis  does  not  abro- 
gate the  responsibility  to  provide  and  teach 
It. 

All  personnel   in  the  Mealth-care  system 


must  be  trained  in  their  respective  responsi. 
bilities  and  oriented  to  the  whole  system. 

The  general  specialist  physician  should  be 
a  doctor  first  and  a  specialist  second.  Since 
the  majority  of  all  medical  graduates  take 
specialty  training  there  will  be  an  increasing 
dearth  of  general  practitioners  and  progres- 
sively greater  amounts  of  total  health  care 
will  be  provided  by  general  specialists.  All 
general  specialist  physicians  and  clinics 
should  provide  general  diagnostic  services 
and  continuing  comprehensive  medical  care. 
Subspecialist  physicians  and  clinics  should 
be  closely  allied  with  general  specialty 
clinics. 

All  aspects  of  comprehensive  medical  care 
should  be  under  competent  medical  direc- 
tion. The  physician  must  continue  to  be  the 
chief  of  the  constantly  expanding  health- 
care team.  The  system  must  be  fully  or- 
ganized for  his  maximum  efficiency,  and  he 
must  not  be  required  to  do  anything  that  can 
be  done  equally  well  by  persons  with  less 
training.  In  the  training  center,  interns  and 
residents  are  taught  to  carry  the  responsibil- 
Ity  of  the  chief  of  the  health-care  team- 
providing  continuing  comprehensive  medical 
care. 

The  registered  nurse  is  second  only  to  the 
physician  in  responsibility  for  patient  serv- 
ices. The  charge  nurse  Is  the  executive  offi- 
cer In  the  health-care  team,  and  successful 
execution  of  comprehensive  medical  care 
rests  heavily  on  her  shoulders. 

The  social  service  worker  Is  a  vital  team 
member.  Medical  care  aimed  at  preservation 
and/or  restoration  of  maximum  health  and 
productivity  requires  organized  and  inte- 
grated social  services. 

Table  2. — Ancillary  health  services 


Problem  or  need 


Resource  agency  or  contact 


A  Ictj  holism. 


Appliance  I'^^m  services: 

Bedside       nursinR       care 
(baths.  Injections,  irri- 
gations, dressings,  pas- 
sive exercises,  etc). 

Health  supervision  In  the 
home,   (newl)om,  chil- 
dren, adults,  diets,  al- 
lergy, diabetes,  etc). 

Casework  services  (marital 
or  parent-child  prob- 
lems, debt  adjustment, 
home  management). 

Diet  instruction 

Financial  assistance 

ITomemakrr  services 

Nursing  home  placement.. 

Optician 

Occupational  thcroapy 

Physical  therapy  and  re- 
education. 

Physical  therapy  at  home 
(where  transportation  Is 
difficult  hecau."^  of 
wheclchitir,  costs, etc.). 


Psychiatric        outpatient 
treatment. 


Siiecial  di-s^ases  services 
(epilepsy,  cancer,  dia- 
betes, etc.1. 

Speech  therapy 


St.  raul  Family  ."^i  rviee, 
information  and  rvfcrral 
resource  for  pr"!.li'!n 
drinker?. 

SPMC  1  Social  Service  Pe- 
partmcnt. 

Family  Nm-sing  Pcrv  .p, 
Washington  Count  > 
Nursing  Service. 

Family    Nursing   Strvice, 
county  nursing  strvioes 
(Ramsey,  Washini''j:i, 
Dakota;. 

St.   Paul   Family  P-i-rvlcc. 
IJureau  of  Catholic  cli.ir- 
Ities,  Jewish  Fami':;. 
Service. 

Dietician,  Miller  TTci^j/ilal 
(clinic teaching);  K.iraily 
Nursing  Service  (,ii  tiunie 
teaching). 

SPMC  Social  Servic: 
Department. 

St.  Paul  Family  .'5erv;\ 

SPMC  Social  ServiA^  IK- 
part  ment. 

SPMC  Kye  Clinic. 

St.  Paul  RehaMli!..:      ■ 
Center. 
Do. 


St.  Paul  Reha)>ilit  i' 
Center  (supervis  • 
Family  Nursinc  S 
ice).  Arthritis  aii'l 
matism  AssociiiU' 
(;irthritics  only  . 

riamm  Memorial 
chiatric  (."linic, 
munity  Menial 
Center,  Wilder 
Guidance  Clinic 
age  IS). 

SPMC  Social  Servi 
partmcnt. 


1    I'V 

'r\- 


r.y- 

Il.-i'.l'i 

riuM 

iijp  IJ 

IV- 


Transportation. 


Vocational  rehabilitation 
(testing,  guidance  coun- 
seling, special  training, 
placement,    followup). 


Rehabilii.>tion 

Bareai:.    Inc.. 
Rehabll.i-'i'on 


St.     Paul 

Center. 
Volunteer 

St.  Paul 

Center. 
St.     Paul     Rehabi!H;ilion 
Center,  State  divi^'in  of 

vocational  rehabilit  itioo 

and  special  educ;iti"n. 


1  SPMC  Indicates  St.  Paul  Medical  Center. 


OXTTPATTENT   DEPARTMENT   SEEVICBS 

Registration  and  medical  records:  These 
departments  were  reorganized  to  remove 
common  "roadblocks"  to  efficient  services. 
Receptionist  and  business  functions  were 
oriented  toward  improved  patlent-cllnlc- 
doctor  relationships.  Medical  records  and 
filing  methods  were  streamlined.  The  re- 
vised outpatient  medical  record  has  labeled, 
color-coded  sections  containing  records  of 
all  clinical,  laboratory.  X-ray,  pharmaceuti- 
cal, hospital,  social,  and  ancillary  services. 
Under  this  S3rstem,  a  physician  seeing  an 
■old  "  patient  for  the  first  time  can  quickly 
appraise  his  medical  condition  and  all  pre- 
vious services. 

The  blostatistlcian  conducts  all  statistical 
analyses,  utilizing  a  system  of  composite 
visit  forms,  punchcsu-ds,  and  computers  for 
accurate  data  processing.  Cooperative  as- 
sistance is  provided  by  the  research  depart- 
ment of  one  of  the  supporting  foundations 
and  by  a  health-insurance  corjxjration. 

Clinics:  Twenty-five  specialty  and  sub- 
specialty clinics  are  scheduled  at  specific 
times,  vaiTTlng  from  daily  to  once  a  month. 
Intern  and  resident  physicians  are  primarily 
responsible  for  the  care  of  patients.  Ap- 
pointment systems  and  integration  of  vari- 
ous clinics  are  arranged  so  that  each  physi- 
cian has  adequate  time  for  each  patient  and 
cross-consultations  between  clinics  are  easily 
obtained. 

Diagnostic  examinations:  At  the  first 
visit  in  any  general  clinic,  for  other  than  an 
obviously  mincM-  Illness,  a  general  diagnostic 
history  and  physical  examination  Is  per- 
formed. Established  routines  for  cqmponei 
parts  of  comprehensive  medical  careSnrsu- 
pervised  by  clinic  nurses.  Patient  instruc- 
tion. Immunizations,  Mantoux  tests,  routine 
laboratory  and  chest  X-ray  examinations, 
electrocardiograms,  smears  for  Papanlcol£K)u 
staining,  and  the  first  page  of  the  hlstory- 
and -physical-examination  form  (including 
measurements,  family  history,  past  illness, 
and  personal  habits)  are  performed  or  ob- 
tained by  nurses.  This  detailed  contact  by 
the  nurse  assures  her  optlmtim  participation 
in  patient  understanding  and  instruction. 
and  in  physician  assistance.  In  patients 
witli  chronic  disease,  the  routine  annual 
complete  examinations  are  scheduled  by  the 
charge  nurse. 

Laboratory  and  X-ray  examinations:  The 
outpatient  department  Is  orgsinized  as  a  di- 
agnostic and  treatment  center  where  all  con- 
sult.itions,  tests  and  treatments  can  be  com- 
pleted on  an  outpatient  basis.  Laboratory 
examinations  too  complicated  for  the  out- 
patient laboratory,  and  all  radiological  serv- 
ices are  obtained  from  adjacent  hospitals. 
Supervising  physicians  donate  interpreta- 
tion services. 

Prescriptions:  A  pharmacy  Is  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  pharmacy  of  one  of  the 
five  cooperating  hospitals  for  maximum 
service  and  economy.  Detailed  regulations 
and  records  allow  wide  latitude  of  freedom 
for  interns  and  Junior  residents,  and  still 
control  improprieties  of  immature  judgment. 
Emergency  care  Is  provided  in  modern 
emergency  rooms  of  participating  hospitals 
when  the  outpatient  department  is  closed. 
Ancillary  health  services:  There  are  123 
dlflcvent  health,  welfare,  and  recreational 
agencies  In  greater  St.  Paul  and  Ramsey 
County,  both  private  and  tax-supported. 
Their  services  represent  a  coordinated  com- 
mur.ity  effort  for  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
com:nunity.  It  is  manifestly  Impossible  for 
physicians  and  nurses  to  be  thoroughly  in- 
iornied  about  all  ancillary  health  services. 
The  social  service  department  takes  this  re- 
sponsibility and  has  developed  a  concise  sys- 
tem for  easy  referral.  Social  service  work- 
ers provide  counseling  for  physicians, 
hur.-es,  and  patients  regarding  social  prob- 


lems related  to  patient's  illnesses;  handle  all 
referrals  to  community  agencies;  and  con- 
sult with  patients  prior  to  every  hospital  ad- 
mission. A  table  listing  the  most  commonly 
needed  ancillary  health  services  and  where 
they  may  be  obtained  is  located  under  the 
glass  tops  of  physicians'  desks  In  all  clinics 
(table  2). 

Coordination  of  extensive  home-care  serv- 
ices by  two  or  more  service  agencies  is  di- 
rected by  the  Information  and  Referral  Serv- 
ice for  the  Aged,  Disabled,  and  Chronically 
ni,  operated  by  the  St.  Paul  Public  Health 
Center. 

HOSPITALIZATION    SERVICES 

The  Intern  or  resident  who  sees  the  patient 
in  the  clinic  hospitalizes  the  patient  in  his 
own  hospital  on  his  own  service,  and  sub- 
sequently observes  the  patient  again  in  the 
clinic  after  hospital  discharge.  Continuity 
of  care  ts  thereby  provided.  HosplUd  care 
Is  supervised  by  directors  of  medical  educa- 
tion and  voltinteer  teaching  staff  physicians. 
Center  patients  have  equal  priority  with  pri- 
vate patients  for  hospital  admission,  and 
there  Is  no  discrimination,  separation,  or 
double  standard  of  care.  The  communlty- 
servlce-bed  fund  of  each  hospital  covers  the 
deficit  between  the  cost  and  the  relatively 
small  payments  received  from  part-pay 
patients. 

EDUCATION  IN  COMPREHENSIVE  MEDICAL  CAEE 

Medical,  paramedical,  and  patient  educa- 
tion are  fundamental  goals,  and  prerequisites 
for  successful,  continued  performance  of 
total  health  care.  The  health  services  co- 
ordinator (a  public  health  nurse  with  public 
relations  experience)  has  developed  many  as- 
pects of  the  coordinated  system  and  carries 
a  heavy  load  of  continuing  education  for  wn- 
ployees,  patients,  and  community  agency 
workers. 

Interns  and  residents  are  taught  compre- 
hensive medical  care  as  they  practice  and 
learn  the  art  and  science  of  medicine.  In  a 
stimulating  environment  with  well-directed 
teachers  and  medical  assistants,  "education 
by  doing"  comes  etisUy.  Carefully  prepared 
brochures,  i>ollcle6,  and  regulations  provide 
educational  direction.  Free-association  group 
discussions,  and  informal  discussions  with 
teaching  staff  physicians  experienced  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  fortify  the  educational 
experience. 

student  nurses  leam  community  health 
nursing  in  the  clinic  getting,  in  the  class- 
room, and  in  one  or  more  of  the  community 
agencies.  They  share  In  the  teaching  of  In- 
dividual patients.  Under  direction  of  the  di- 
rector of  nursing  education  and  the  nursing 
supervisor,  they  present  special  classes  to 
certain  groups  of  patients.  Each  year  180 
student  nurses  from  4  schools  of  nursing 
in  the  Twin  Cities  come  to  the  outpatient 
department  on  6-week  affiliation  services  for 
education  in  community  health  nursing. 

student  laboratory  technicians  leam  both 
technical  proficiency  and  patient -teaching 
skills,  so  that  patients  will  acquire  a  greater 
understanding  of,  and  confidence  In  labora- 
tory examinations. 

Patients  learn  about  the  multiple  services 
available  to  them  principally  by  personal  in- 


COMMENT 

Although  the  individual  components  are 
well  known  and  readily  recognized,  develop- 
ment of  this  system  designed  to  provide  and 
teach  continuing  comprehensive  medical  care 
was  an  arduous  task,  fraught  with  numerous 
difficulties.  Extensive  revisions  of  old  meth- 
ods required  organized  salesmanship,  diplo- 
macy, and  persuasion.  It  was  difficult  to 
overcome  the  traditional  but  insidious  con- 
cept that  the  responsibilities  oi  physician  and 
nurse  in  outpatient  clinics  are  limited  to 
cursory  treatment  of  remedial  disease  at  con- 
venient times.  Outpatient  departments  have 
often  been  crowded  accessories,  adapted 
neither  to  comfort  and  welfare  of  patients 
nor  to  effective  teaching  of  students.*  Pro- 
ponents of  increased  use  of  outpatient  edu- 
cational assignments  must  scrutinize  the 
content  and  qtoallty  of  the  experience  so  as 
not  to  be  good  salesmen  for  poor  mer- 
chandise.* Care  must  be  taken  to  make  the 
experience  enjoyable  and  rewarding.  The 
need  for  broader  education  of  the  physician 
(and  vide  infra,  all  health  personnel) ,  so  that 
he  will  serve  the  patient  as  a  human  b^ng 
and  not  as  a  case  of  a  partlctilar  disease,  can- 
not be  stressed  too  much.">  Effective  com- 
prehensive medical  care  requires  sin  attitude 
of  personal  concern  for  the  total  health  needs 
of  each  patient  as  thought  he  were  a  close 
blood  relative  (the  Greek  idea  of  virttie"). 
In  contrast  is  the  impersonal  attitude  com- 
monly observed,  in  which  the  patient  la 
coldly  regarded  as  an  incidental  carrier  of 
"St.  John's  disease"  (the  Roman  Idea  of 
morality").  The  geno^lly  high  morale  of 
patients,  nurses,  staff  psyhlcians,  interns, 
and  residents  at  the  St.  PavU  Medical  Cen- 
ter suggests  that  the  virtuous  goal  of  com- 
prehensive medical  care  makes  outpatient 
services  more  enjoyable  and  rewarding. 
Physicians  who  have  served  a  rotating  intern- 
ship or  a  portion  of  their  residency  in  a  sys- 
tem which  provides  and  teaches  comprehen- 
sive medical  care  cannot  but  be  better  qtiali- 
fied  to  meet  public  demands  for  total  health 
services,  in  whatever  branch  of  medicine  they 
choose  to  serve. 

The  medically  indigent  socioeconomic  seg- 
ment of  our  population  provides  a  largely 
untapped  reservoir  of  clinical  material  that 
can  be  used  in  medical  education  to  replace 
rapidly  dwindling  ranks  of  the  totally  in- 
digent. They  need  and  want  more  and  better 
medical  services.  They  are  educable  regard- 
ing their  health.  Caring  for  them  in  a  re- 
spectful manner  is  gratifying,  i>artly  because 
they  have  retained  their  pride  and  independ- 
ence. They  provide  Ideal  patients  for  nfed- 
ical  students,  interns,  and  residents  because 
they  are  very  much  like  the  patients  in  the 
private  practice  of  medicine. 

The  magnitude  of  the  cooperative  effort  is 
a  most  significant  aspect  of  this  system. 
Five  strong  private  hospitals  have  burled  the 
proverbial  hatchet  and  cooperatively  striven 
to  produce  a  stronger  program  of  medical 
service  and  postgraduate  medical  education 
based  upon  exemplary  medical  ideals.  Com- 
munity agencies  have  Joined  In  the  coopera- 
tive effort  to  fulfill  their  idefOs  of  broaden- 
ing the  coverage  of  health -related  services. 
The  system  has  neither  bypassed  ^>ecializa- 
tion  nor  tended  to  discredit  or  weaken  it. 
struction — from  the  social  service  worker,  the  a^^jj^^^^    j^  ^^  ^,^1^  j^  ^j^g  ^^^^  character- 


nurse,  and  the  physician.  Patients  receive  a 
liberally  illustrated  information  booklet  at 
the  time  of  admission  to  the  center  and  illus- 
trated quarterly  health  bulletins  by  mall. 
Special  classes  are  held  regularly  for  patients 
of  the  diabetic,  maternity,  allergy  and  well- 
child  clinics.  As  a  part  of  their  educational 
experience,  each  group  of  student  ntu-ses  de- 
signs and  makes  16  to  20  health  education 
posters  which  are  placed  in  clinic  areaa 
Health  education  pamphlets  supplied  by  the 
cancer,  diabetes,  heart,  and  tuberculosis  so- 
cletiee  and  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  Minnesota  Department  of  Health 
are  made  freely  available. 


istics  of  the  specialties  of  this  modern  com- 
munity. It  is  appropriate  that  private 
hospitals,  private  physicians,  and  private 
community  agencies — all  exquisitely  sensi- 
tive to  public  demands  concerning  health 
services — should  pioneer  in  this  type  of  pro- 
gram. Working  together  they  are  doing  what 
none  of  them  could  do  individually.  Some 
of  the  concepts  of  coordinated  community 
planning  are  being  demonstrated,  and  the 
Metr(^>oUtan  St.  Paul  Hospital  Planning 
Council  gains  support  in  develc^lng  greater 
interhospltal  cooperation.  The  research  lab- 
oratory has  grown  and  received  wider  sup- 
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p<»t.  The  precedent  established  has  helped 
to  stlmvdate  Interhoepltal  cooperation  In 
avoiding  unnecessary  duplication  of  other 
kinds  of  expensive  services  . 

Solutions  to  many  problems  of  hospital 
medical  staffs  are  foreseen  by  cooperative 
programs  of  this  type.  Most  physicians 
belong  to  the  medical  staffs  ctf  seversil  com- 
munity hospitals.  The  required  duplication 
of  effort  by  leaders  of  the  profession  dilutes 
their  efforts  and  weakens  their  effectiveness. 
This  is  an  imponderable  basic  problem  in 
intern-residency  programs  and  in  continu- 
ing medical-staff  education  programs  of 
many  hospitals.  The  challenge  is  to  make 
the  participating  hospitals  learning  hospitals 
for  the  medical  staff  as  well  as  teaching 
hospitals,"  and  to  do  this  within  practical 
capabilities  of  busy  practicing  physicians. 
Comprehensive  application  of  recent  expan- 
sions of  medical  knowledge  Is  a  logical  and 
practical  goal. 

Adequate  assistance  tor  physicians  la  a 
constantly  growing  problem.  At  the  St.  Paul 
Medical  Center,  nurses  function  extremely 
well  as  assistants  to  physicians  in  the  clinics. 
However,  nurses  have  so  many  responsibili- 
ties that  it  seems  reasonable  that  another 
type  of  personnel  might  be  trained  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  being  the  physician's 
assistant.  With  the  suiticipated  relative  re- 
duction In  practicing  physicians  and  in- 
creased needs  for  services  for  an  older  pop- 
ulation, provision  of  comprehensive  medical 
care  will  require  that  paramedical  personnel 
function  as  Isslstant  physicians.  The  author 
shares  the  wish  of  many  other  former  Navy 
medical  officers  that  we  could  have  physician 
assistants  analogous  to  the  pharmacist  mates 
of  the  Navy  Hospital  Corps  in  civilian  med- 
ical practice. 

This  presentation  is  limited  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  system  of  comprehensive  medical 
care.  Studies  are  underway  to  define  the 
medically  indigent  more  adequately  and  to 
evaluate  the  cardinal  values  of  the  system 
objectively. 

279  Rice  Street,  St.  Paul  55102:  "Envelop- 
ment of  this  system  was  supported  in  part  by 
Conununity  Health  Services  Grant  No.  CH- 
25-3  A62  from  the  Bureau  of  State  Services 
of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

"Advice  and  assistance  in  the  development 
of  this  system  was  provided  by  Drs.  Robert 
N.  Barr,  secretary  and  executive  officer,  and 
Helen  Knutson.  director  of  the  Division  of 
Hospital  Services,  Minnesota  Department  of 
Health;  William  N.  Wallace,  administrator  of 
the  Charles  T.  Miller  Hospital;  and  many 
laymen  and  physicians  of  St.  Paul." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or    KENTTTCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THl  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  portion  of 
the  column  by  Joe  Creason,  a  very  able 
writer  for  the  Courier-Journal  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky..  regarding  the  former  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  Honorable  Champ 
Clark,  who  was  born  In  LawTenceburg, 
Ky. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Joe  Cre.^son's  Kentucky 

Some  day  soon  the  Anderson  County  birth- 
place of  Champ  Clark,  who  came  within  a 
whisper  of  being  the  third  Kentuckian  to  be 
President,  finally  will  be  marked  with  a  his- 
torical plaque.  The  plaque  has  been  pre- 
pyared  by  the  Kentucky  Hietorlcal  Society  and 
within  a  few  weelca  it  should  be  placed  near 
the  150-year-old  stone  hoxise  2  miles  south 
of  Lawrenceburg  where  Clark  was  born  in 
1850. 

Ironically,  at  the  time  he  made  his  bid. 
Clark  had  better  political  credentials  than 
either  Abraham  Lincoln  or  Zachary  Taylor 
when  those  Kentucklans  sought  and  won  the 
White  House. 

After  having  taught  school  at  Lawrence- 
burg and  Glensboro,  Clark  moved  to  West 
Virginia,  studied  law  and  then  migrated  to 
Missouri.  There  he  was  elected  to  Congress  In 
1893.  a  post  he  held  except  for  2  years  un- 
til 1920,  the  year  before  his  death.  From  1911 
on  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House,  an  honor  he 
held  longer  than  any  other  man  in  history. 

Clark  scored  his  near  miss  on  the  presi- 
dency at  the  1912  Democratic  convention. 
He,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Oscar  Underwood 
were  contenders  for  the  nomination,  and 
Clark  led  on  the  first  27  ballots,  receiving  a 
clear  majority  on  nine  ballots  (but  not  the 
required  two-thirds) .  Fiaaily.  William  Jenn- 
ings Bryan  and  Underwood  switched  to  Wil- 
son, and  the  New  Jersey  governor  won  on  the 
46th  ballot. 

They  tell  many  Clark  stories  in  Anderson 
County.  Including  the  time  he  boarded  with 
"Aunt"  Betsy  Stephens  while  he  taught  at 
Glensboro.  One  day  she  asked  him  to  draw  a 
bucket  of  water  from  the  well.  When  the 
rope  caught  half  way  up.  Clark  addressed 
some  salty  remarks  at  the  balky  contraption. 
Aunt  Betsy  was  horrified  and  told  him  so. 

"Well."  he  apologized.  "If  you  tried  to  draw 
water  out  of  this  well,  you'd  think  damn  too." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE.S 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Moore,  of  Indianapolis,  has 
been  selected  as  "Mother  of  the  Year"  for 
Indiana  and  will  represent  nearly  1  mil- 
lion  Hoosier  mothers  in  New  York  Citv, 
May  3  to  6. 

On  the  public  relations  staff  of  the  In- 
dianapolis News  for  the  past  14  years. 
Mrs.  Moore  has  compiled  a  distinguished 
career  in  teaching,  journalism,  and  pub- 
lic relations. 

Mrs.  Moore  is  also  noted  for  her  con- 
tribution in  the  fields  of  community 
service,  writing,  and  education. 

All  Hoosiers  are  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  fine  lady,  and  extend  sin- 
cere congratulations  upon  the  occasion 
of  her  recognition. 

In  order  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
be  apprised  of  Mrs.  Moore's  achieve- 
ments, Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  the  following  storj- 
from  the  March  M,  1965.  edition  of  the 
Indianapolis  News  in  the  Record: 

Margarett  Moore  Is  "Mother  of  Year" 

Margaret  Moore,  5610  Skyrldge  Drive,  has 
been  named  "Indiana  Mother  of  the  Year" 
for  1965. 

She  is  coordinator  of  the  anticrime  crus:ide. 
sponsored  by  the  News,  which  has  won  seven 
national  and  five  local  awards.  She  has  been 
on  the  public  relations  staff  of  the  News  for 
14  years. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  l^Iothers 
Association  in  New  York  City,  May  3  to  6, 
Mrs.  Moore  will  represent  nearly  1  mi:".:on 
Hoosier  mothers. 

She  has  two  daughters,  both  Indiana  Um- 
verslty  graduates  and  former  teachers.  Mrs. 
David  E.  Long  Is  wife  of  the  dean  of  students 
at  MacMurray  College,  Jacksonville,  111.,  and 
Mrs.  M.  Stanton  Evans  Is  wife  of  the  editor 
of  the  News. 

According  to  Irene  Gerard,  chairman  of  the 
"Indiana  Mother  of  the  Year"  selection.  Mrs. 
Moore  was  cited  for  her  work  in  commuiiity 
ser\lce,  WTlting,  education  and  as  coordiu.itor 
of  the  anticrime  crusade  in  which  50,000 
women  participated. 

Mrs.  Moore  attended  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  was  graduated  from  the  srhool 
of  Journalism  at  Louisiana  State  Unlver.^ity. 
She  and  her  husband,  the  late  Everett  L 
Moore,  were  publishers  of  the  MooresvUie 
Times.  Mrs.  Moore  covered  the  John  Dillln- 
ger  story  in  his  hometown  for  the  Indi.in- 
apolls  Star,  North  American  Newspaper  Al- 
liance, news  services,  national  magazines  rnd 
London  newspapers. 

In  the  educational  field.  Mrs.  Mooro  Uas 
taught  at  Franklin  College,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity's Indianapolis  campus,  and  North  Cen- 
tral High  School  evening  division. 

While  at  Franklin,  she  founded  .'VIpha 
Omega  Cijapter  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi.  national 
professional  fraternity  for  women  in  journ.il- 
ism.  She  served  6  years  as  national  secrct.iry 
of  Theta  Sigma  Phi.  In  1948  she  wu*  the 
first  recipient  of  the  Frances  Wright  award 
for  distinguished  service  in  Journalism. 

Active  in  many  organizations.  Mrs.  Moore 
is  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Concord  Cen- 
ter Association.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  of 
Central  Indiana,  the  Indiana  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Settlements 
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Camping,  Inc.  She  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Woman's  Press  Club  of  Indiana  and  of  the 
Indiana  University  Delta  Gamma  Sorority 
Mothers  Club. 


Liquidation  Ahead  for  2.4  Million 
Farmers? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  which  Is  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  news  magazines,  carried 
a  frightening  article  on  the  farm  situa- 
tion In  its  March  22, 1965,  issue.  Because 
South  Dakota  and  all  rural  America  Is 
so  deeply  concerned  with  the  future  of 
agriculture  I  feel  this  article  should  have 
wide  circulation  and  careful  considera- 
tion. The  article  follows: 
LiQUTOATiON  Ahead  for  2.4  MmuoN  Farmers? 

(Note. — Too  many  farmers?  That's  what 
President  Johnson  says,  and  one  of  his  top 
aids  has  spelled  out  Jtxst  what  should  be 
done  about  the  surplus.  Ii.B.J.'s  plan  would 
remake  U.S.  agriculttu-e,  and  It  has  put  Dem- 
ocrats in  Congress  on  the  spot.) 

The  No.  1  UJS.  farm  prc>bl«n:  how  to  liqui- 
date some  2.4  million  American  farmers. 

In  20  past  years,  even  with  all  the  Gov- 
ernment help  for  agriculture,  there  has  been 
liquidation  of  2.6  million  farmers — that  is, 
these  farmers  have  left  the  land. 

But  the  exodus  from  farms,  it  appears,  is 
only  half  completed  at  this  point. 

The  White  House  takes  the  view  that  only 
1  mUllon  efficient  farmers  could  produce  all 
U.S.  farm  needs.  Today,  there  are  3.4  million 
f.Txmers.  Thus,  according  to  the  White 
House,  there  are  2.4  million  uimeeded  farm- 
ers. 

Presidemt  Johnson  and  his  Budget  Di- 
rector, Kermlt  Gordon,  both  have  spelled 
out  the  administration's  goal  in  dealing  with 
f.irm  problems. 

Said  Mr.  Johnson  in  his  budget  message 
to  Congress  on  January  25 : 

"In  view  of  the  market  outlook  for  farm 
commodities  at  home  and  abroad,  farming 
p.  lone  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  a  decent 
Uvlng  In  the  future  for  more  than  about  1 
million  farm  families,  even  with  continued 
Government  assistance.  Many  low-income 
:\uTn  families  will  have  to  find  other  ways  of 
filming  a  living,  or  other  sources  of  income 
tj  s\ipplement  •   •   •  farm  earnings." 

PAINTtn.   TRANSrrtON 

E.u-ller.  Mr.  Gordon  had  said  that  the  top 
".  million  farmers  in  America  "could  produce 
:  11  of  the  Nation's  farm  needs.  Including  otir 
l.irge  commercial  exports." 

Mr.  Gordon,  wiitLng  in  tlie  January  9 
'.-sue  of  Sattu-day  Review,  outlined  this  fu- 
"ure  for  the  remaining  2.4  million:  "They 
r':quire  assistance  in  the  painful  transition 
to  nonfarm  Jobs,  to  which  most  of  them  or 
their  children  will  certainly  have  to  move." 

Less  aid  should  go  to  the  nvUlion  top  farm- 
ers, said  Mr.  Gordon,  and  more  to  the  2.4 
million  lower  Income  farmers  to  help  them 
niove  to  other  Jobs. 

Such  talk  from  the  White  House  Jolted 
J.irming  interests  from  Washingrton  to  the 
prrassroots.  The  kind  of  cut  Indicated  would 
do  away  with  two  out  of  three  farmers. 

In  Congress,  where  a  big  battle  over  re- 
newing prine-support  programs  for  major 
ij.Tva.  crops  is  soon  to  begin.  Democratic  farm 


leaders  say  the  White  House  has  put  them 
on  the  spot. 

The  Democrats  are  recalling  that  the  mere 
hint  that  a  reduction  in  the  numbo'  of 
farmers  was  needed  lay  at  the  bottcon  of 
many  of  the  troubles  of  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

Mr.  Benson  had  said  that  it  was  inevitable 
that  many  farmers  would  have  to  leave  the 
land.  Republican  Congressmen  now  are 
pointing  out,  however,  that  Mr.  Benson  had 
never  advocated  uprooting  two  out  of  three 
farmers. 

BIG  PRODXTCISS  ONLT? 

One  Democratic  farm  leader,  speaking  out 
against  the  White  House  proposals,  asked 
what  would  happen  if  U.S.  farm  production 
became  concentrated  In  the  hands  of  rela- 
tively few  farmers.  "Would  the  AmM*lcan 
public  then  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  giant 
producers  who  wovQd  control  their  very 
sustenance?"  RepresentatlTe  Haboud  D. 
CooLEY,  Democrat,  of  North  Carcdlna,  asked 
In  the  House. 

"Or,"  added  Mr.  Coolet,  "would  the  Amer- 
ican people  take  it  upon  themselves  to  regu- 
late food  production  •  •  •  as  they  regulate 
any  other  public  utility  controlling  the  Na- 
tion s  lifeline?" 

EFFECT    ON   FOOD    PBICES 

Many  Congressmen  are  asking  how  food 
prices  would  be  affected  if  fanners  were  able 
to   organize   successfully    into   commodity 
groups  to  control  output  and  marketing. 

Official  figures  show  this:  If  farmers — in 
the  past  decade — had  been  able  to  keep  their 
prices  rising  at  the  same  rate  as  the  prices  of 
other  wholesale  commodities,  housewives 
now  wouid  have  to  spend  an  additional  $4 
billion  a  year  for  food.  And.  says  an  official 
of  the  Agriculture  Department,  "that  •  •  • 
would  be  $4  bUllon  that  now  is  going  for 
cars  and  clothes  and  homes  and  furnishings 
and  appliances." 

WHO    GETS    HtJBT 

The  White  House  suggestion  that  only  1 
miUlon  farmers  are  needed  Is  bringing  '  hun- 
dreds of  letters"  frona  complaining  voters,  ac- 
cording to  farm  State  Congressmen.  They 
report  that  many  of  the  letters  come  from 
smalltown  businessmen  who  see  a  grim  fu- 
txiie  if  nearly  2V4  million  farmers  are  "Uqui- 
dated." 

The  rural  businessmen  say  that  grocery 
stores,  clothing  stores,  furnitiu-e  stores,  auto- 
mobile agencies,  and  other  businesses  would 
be  wiped  out  by  the  thousands.  They  warn, 
too,  that  the  small  towns  would  wither. 

Said  a  rural  banker:  "Every  time  we  lose 
10  or  12  farmers  from  our  community,  we 
lose  the  people  who  would  spend  the  Income 
to  sustain  1  average-sized,  smalltown  busi- 
ness— a  matter  of  roughly  $100,000." 

Farm  experts  say  that  the  liquidation  of 
2.4  million  farms  would  remake  the  face  of 
U.S.  agrlcultvire  in  this  way: 

The  South:  This  area  of  the  United  States 
would  be  hardest  hit  by  the  mass  exodus 
from  the  land.  In  the  Southern  States  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  farms  rais- 
ing cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  chickens,  or  a 
few  milk  cows.  All  told,  an  estimated  1.180.- 
000  farms  In  the  South — 79  percent  of  those 
now  in  business — would  have  to  go. 

The  Midwest:  This  region,  which  Includes 
the  Corn  Belt  and  much  of  the  Wheat  Belt, 
would  lose  65  percent  of  Its  farmers,  or 
860,000.  Farm  economists  say  that  most  of 
those  liquidated  probably  would  be  In  poorer 
farming  areas,  such  as  the  hills  of  southern 
Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois.  Iowa,  and  the  cutover 
land  of  northern  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota. 

The  Northeast:  From  Maine  to  Maryland. 
150,000  farmers,  or  2  out  of  3,  would  have  to 
leave  the  land.  Many  of  those  eliminated 
would  be  small  dairy,  chicken,  and  fruit 
farmers. 

The  West:   These  States  would  lose  210,- 


000 — or  66  percent  of  the  region's  f anna  and 
ranches.  In  the  range  country,  when  It 
takes  extensive  landholdings  to  support  even 
a  smaU  herd  of  cattle  or  sheep,  many  ranches 
with  as  much  as  3,000  to  S.OOO  acrea  probably 
would  be  eliminated. 

Department  of  Agriculture  econranlsts  say 
that  Budget  Director  Gordon  overlooked  scxne 
basic  facts  when  he  saioSUiat  ^4  million 
farmers  would  have  to  go  to\o^^ka.  Jobs  if 
only  1  mUllon  were  to  produ^Hu  of  U.S. 
farm  needs.  Statistics  show  tflPILbout  half 
of  the  lower-income  farmers  actually  are  re- 
tired now,  or  farm  on  the  side  and  earn  most 
of  their  living  in  town.  ^ 
•  SUU,  that  would  leave  1.2  million  full-time 
farmers  to  be  Uquidated  under  the  White 
House  proposal. 


Heart  Award  to  Miss  CUoe  Gifford 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF  BIZimrCKT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  COOPE31.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reooro  an  article 
from  the  February  17,  1965,  Issue  of  the 
Evening  Star  regarding  the  presentation, 
by  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  of  the  Dis- 
tinguished Volunteer  Service  Award  of 
the  American  Heart  Association  to  Miss 
Chloe  Gifford,  of  Lexington,  Ky.  Miss 
Gififord,  a  former  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  dubs,  is 
director  of  special  activities  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  in  Lexington,  and 
one  of  Kentucky's  most  distinguished 
citizens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PiKST   Ladt    Turns   Ovkx   Heaxt   Awako   to 
Miss  Gifford 

Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  yesterday  received 
the  first  distinguished  Volunteer  Service 
Award  of  the  American  Heart  Association. 
She  promptly  gave  it  away. 

The  First  Lady  passed  on  the  award  to 
Miss  Chloe  Gifford,  director  of  special  activi- 
ties at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  at  Lex- 
ington, and  a  former  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  ClubB. 

The  relay  ceremony  was  held  in  the  White 
House  movie  theater. 

SECOND   TEAR 

Mrs.  Johnson  in  serving  her  second  year 
as  national  honorary  heart  Sunday  chair- 
man for  the  1965  heart  fund  campaign.  The 
award  she  received  yesterday  was  conceived 
originally  as  a  tribute  to  her  in  recognition 
of  her  Interest  and  ser%'lce  in  the  heart  cam- 
paign. 

But  Mrs.  Johnson  told  the  Heart  Associa- 
tion she  would  like  to  reconler  It  on  the 
person  the  organization  regards  as  the  out- 
standing heart  volunteer  in  the  country. 

Miss  Gifford  was  the  unanlmovis  choice. 
And  Mrs.  Johnson.  In  a  speech,  called  her  the 
ideal  volunteer  who  is  willing  to  tackle  the 
biggest  or  smallest  Job,  from  organizing  a 
campaign  to  ringing  docM-bells  in  person. 

"The  heartbeat  of  hM-  service."  Mrs.  John- 
son said  "starts  in  Lexington.  Ky.,  but  it  is 
felt  around  the  world." 

The  FliBt  Lady  said  It  is  stUl  the  indivi- 
dual, the  mind  and  heairt  of  each  person, 
which  can  spell  success  or  failure  In  any 
undertaking. 
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"Chloe  Glfford  is  such  an  Individual,"  she 
said.  "Her  determined  devotion  and  her  In- 
fectious enthusiasm  has  tallied  up  a  long 
list  of  hours  and  deeds  to  this  cause." 

Miss  Glfford  has  put  In  15  years  of  heart 
fund  volunteer  activity.  She  Is  a  member  of 
the  association's  national  board. 

M£DALUON  AND  PLAQUE 

The  award  Is  a  bronze  medallion  portray- 
ing a  doctor  and  a  family  symbolically  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  medical  research  and 
development.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  plaque 
noting  that  the  award  was  conferred  on  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  presented  by  her  to  Miss  Glfford. 

The  medallion  and  plaque  are  surrounded 
by  red  velvet  and  enclosed  in  a  red  leather 
case. 

In  accepting  her  honor,  Miss  Glfford  said 
she  was  symbolic  of  all  2  million  volunteers 
and  that  a  little  bit  of  the  award  belonged 
to  each  of  them. 

"I  hope  that  after  this  there'll  be  about 
4  million,"  she  said. 


Nineteen  Dollars  a  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    ICASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22. 1965 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  gbod  friend  and  constituent, 
A.  P.  (Prank)  MacGlllivray,  was  kind 
enough  to  send  me  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  on 
March  6.  1965. 

I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  being  in 
favor  of  correcting  the  Injustices  that 
are  being  perpetrated  upon  more  than 
3  million  of  our  senior  citizens.  And  I 
commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Nineteen  Dollars  a  Week 

The  average  monthly  pension  under  so- 
cial security,  says  a  congressman,  is  $76. 

That's  $19  a  week. 

The  President  has  declared  war  on  pover- 
ty. In  this  effort  everybody  professes  to  be 
behind  him.    There  is  no  peace  party. 

Experts  have  made  surveys,  counts,  studies 
and  examinations  of  incomes  and  costs. 
They  come  to  the  conclusion  that  somewhere 
^around  $4,000  a  year  is  the  cutoff  line  be- 
tween a  fairly  decent  subsistence  level  and 
what  must  be  considered  a  less  than  ade- 
quate faimly  income. 

Pour  thousand  a  year  amounts  to  a  bit 
less  than  $77  a  week. 

Some  weeks  ago  there  was  an  editorial  in 
this  space,  pointing  out  the  injustice  of  the 
rule  which  prevents  a  person  receiving  a 
social  security  pension  from  earning  more 
than  $1,200  a  year. 

Readers  who  took  the  trouble  to  comment 
reported  many  cases  of  hardship  related  to 
the  law. 

For  example,  take  the  couple  with  a  house 
on  which  the  annual  tax  bill  is  $500,  and  a 
pension  which  barely  cover  the  cost  of  groc- 
eries. 

Or  the  man  of  67  with  a  pension  of  $100  a 
month,  or  less  than  $25  a  week.  He  could 
have  a  parttlme  Job  at  $40  a  week,  but  if  he 
took  it  he  would  forefelt  his  pension,  for 
which  he  has  already  paid  and  not  be  much 
better  off. 

This  provision  of  the  law,  forbidding  older 
persons  to  work  to  their  capacity,  was  de- 
scribed recently  by  a  Congressman  as  "a  real 
Injustice." 


Here  we  have  an  unreasonable  situation 
in  which  an  administration  dedicated  to  the 
abolition  of  poverty  maintains  a  set  of  rulee 
forbidding  people,  older  ones  at  that,  to  have 
the  beet  incomes  possible. 

Here  is  also  the  zany  provision  which  lim- 
its this  prohibition  to  the  ages  between  6fi 
and  72.  After  72,  when  presumably  the  earn- 
ing capacity  is  getting  to  be  less  than  It 
was  earlier,  the  restrictions  are  removed. 
What  are  those  in  the  7  dismal  years  in  be- 
tween?    Juvenile  delinquents? 

This  is  not  to  knock  social  security.  It  Is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  prACtical  institu- 
tions for  human  welfare  in  the  country.  The 
complaint  here  is  that  this  one  quirk  in  the 
system  hurts  many  persons,  and  that  it 
should  be  changed. 

Fortunately,  sentiment  for  such  change  is 
growing. 

In  the  present  Congress  dozens  of  bills 
have  been  introduced  to  this  end.  Some  call 
for  raising  the  earned  income  exemption  to 
$1,800,  some  to  $2,400  or  $3,600,  and  some 
caU  for  wiping  it  out  entirely.  These  bills 
are  now  in  the  congressional  mill,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  from  all  of  them  will  come 
some  meastire  to  alleviate  the  situation. 

Here,  surely.  Is  an  opportunity  for  New 
England  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
assume  leadership  in  a  good  cause. 

^CLE  Dudley. 
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Iowa  Health  Care  Survey  Shows  Strong 
Sapport  for  Principles  of  Eldercare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  fii-m  of  Batten,  Hudson 
&  Swab,  Inc.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has 
shown  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
of  Iowa,  regardless  of  age,  income,  or 
political  affiliation,  oppose  the  principles 
of  the  Johnson  administration's  medi- 
care plan  and  favor  the  principles  of  the 
eldercare  bill,  of  which  I  am  a  cosE>onsor. 

I  commend  the  survey  results  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 

Batten,  Hudson  &  Swab,  Inc.. 

March  17,  1965. 
Iowa  Medical  Society,  1 

Des  Moines,  Icni:a.  | 

Gentlemen:  A  summary  of  the  Iowa 
health  care  survey  conducted  by  our  firm 
accompanies  this  letter.  The  purpose  of  this 
survey  was  twofold : 

1.  To  determine  the  degree  of  understand- 
ing of  the  people  of  Iowa  concerning  the 
proposed  Fderal  plan  (medicare)  for  provid- 
ing health  care  for  people  over  65  years  of 
age  and 

2.  To  determine  what  featrues  tlie  people 
of  Iowa  want  in  a  health  care  plan  for  the 
aged. 

A  total  of  608  adults  were  interviewed  in 
79  different  localities  within  36  counties  of 
the  State  of  Iowa.  The  interviews  were  com- 
pleted between  March  3  and  8,  1965,  by  ex- 
perienced and  competent  interviewers. 

The  sample  was  a  multistage  area  probabil- 
ity sample  of  all  adults  (persons  21  years  of 
age  or  older)  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  that  were 
heads  of  households  or  spouses  of  heads  of 
households.  Not  included  in  the  study  are 
adults  living  in  institutions,  transients, 
permanent  hotel  or  motel  residents,  rest 
home  occupants,  or  adults  living  in  house- 
holds without  telephones.       , 


t 


The  principle  characteristic  of  this  sample 
is: 

1.  Each  adult  (with  exceptions  noted 
above)  had  an  equal  chance  of  being  selected 
as  a  respondent;  and 

2.  Selection  of  the  respondents  was  at  ran- 
dom chance  and  not  left  to  the  whim  or 
convenience  of  the  interviewer. 

Sincerely, 

James  L.  Swab, 

Vice  Preside  71 1. 

Summary  of  Iowa  Health  Care  Survey  Con- 
ducted BY  THE  Firm  of  Batten,  Hudson  <t 
Swab,  Inc. 

In  a  statewide  survey  conducted  by  our 
firm  it  was  significantly  shown  that  the  fea- 
tures and  principles  of  a  Government  health 
care  program  preferred  by  the  people  of  Iowa 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  administration's 
medicare  program. 

The  respondence  in  contrast  favored  the 
major  principles  of  eldercare — local  admin- 
istration, confining  public  assistance  to  peo- 
ple with  low  or  moderate  incomes  who  need 
help,  providing  most  of  the  help  they  need 
and  financing  it  through  general  taxes  in- 
stead of  Increased  social  security  payroll 
taxes. 

Diu-Lng  the  interview  without  identifying 
the  question  either  with  medicare  or  elder- 
care the  following  direct  comparisons  were 
made  between  the  essential  parts  of  the  two 
proposals. 

1.  Quantity  of  benefits:  80  percent  of  all 
lowans  interviewed  preferred  a  plan  that  pro- 
vides most  health  care  benefits  for  those  who 
cannot  afford  them  (eldercare);  18  percent 
prefer  a  plan  that  provides  some  health  care 
benefits  for  everyone  (medicare) . 

2.  Degree  of  participation:  77  percent  of 
all  low&ns  interviewed  preferred  a  plan  that 
provides  help  to  all  people  over  65  who  can- 
not afford  health  care  services  (eldercare); 
20  percent  prefer  a  plan  which  provides 
health  care  benefits  to  all  people  over  65 
(medicare). 

3.  Financial  need:  78  percent  prefer  a  plan 
that  gives  health  care  services  only  to  person.^ 
with  moderate  or  low  incomes   (eldercare); 

19  percent  prefer  a  plan  that  gives  health 
services  to  persons  of  all  income  levels  (medi- 
care) . 

4.  Income  disclosure:  64  percent  prefer  .i 
plan  that  would  require  a  person  to  sign  .i 
simple  statement  of  income  (eldercare);  2i 
percent  prefer  a  plan  that  would  not  require 
any  signed  statement  of  Income  (medicare). 

5.  Choice  of  facilities:  80  percent  prefer  a 
plan  that  allows  people  over  65  to  enter  the 
hospital  or  nursing  home  they  choose  (elder- 
care) ;  16  percent  prefer  a  plan  that  allows 
people  over  65  services  only  in  hospitals  which 
have  contracts  with  the  Federal  Government 
(medicare). 

6.  Source  of  taxes:  56  percent  prefer  a  pl.i;. 
paid  from  a  general  tax  such  as  income  or 
sales  taxes  (eldercare);  35  percent  prefer  .i 
plan  paid  for  by  a  special  additional  tax  sini:- 
lar  to  social  security  (medicare). 

7.  Administration:  73  percent  prefer  .t 
health  care  plan  financed  by  both  Federal  and 
State  funds  and  run  by  the  State  (eldercare ; : 

20  percent  prefer  a  health  care  plan  financed 
and  run  entirely  by  the  Federal  Governmoii 
(medicare). 

After  the  preceding  information  was  ob- 
tained, respondents  were  asked  a  series  ci 
questioivs  about  the  Goverxunent-sponsorcd 
health  car©  program — medicare. 

These  responses  developed  a  second  impor- 
tant finding  of  the  survey;  namely,  that  ;i 
high  percentage  of  lowans  are  mlsinformou 
about  the  jM^ovisions  In  medicare.  For  ex- 
ample, 83  percent  thought  medicare  would 
provide  for  most  of  the  expenses  of  major  ill- 
nesses, including  doctors'  fees,  hospital  bill 
and  drugs.    Of  course,  this  is  not  true. 

Also  there  was  substantial  misvmderstajKi- 
ing  about  other  major  parts  of  medicare  such 
as: 
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1 .  45  percent  thought  erroneously  that  low 
wage  earners  would  not  pay  as  much  tax  as 
•iiose  with  high  Income. 

2.  46  percent  thought  erroneously  that  peo- 
ple with  high  incomes  would  not  be  entitled 
to  help. 

3.  66  percent  thought  erroneously  that  a 
I)erson  under  medicare  would  be  required  to 
i^how  that  he  has  a  financial  need. 

CONCLUSION 

Based  on  this  scientific  sample  we  are  able 
to  conclude  that  a  large  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Iowa,  regardless  of  age,  income,  polltl- 
t  ill  affiliation  or  labor  union  association,  op- 
pose the  principles  of  medicare  and  favor  the 
principles  of  eldercare. 


Save  Your  Vuion  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

OF   C0L0R.\D0 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22. 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  Optometric  As- 
sociation recently  gave  a  Distinguished 
Sei-vice  Award  to  the  Honorable  Hubert 
H,  Humphrey,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  presentation,  remarks  were 
made  by  leaders  in  this  movement  to  save 
your  vision.  Under  unanimous  consent 
I  place  their  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

The  remarks  are  as  follows: 

Save  Your  Vision  Week 
remarks  of  dr.  robert  kraskin 

This  is  Save  Yotir  Vision  Week,  a  period 
jiroclaimed  and  set  aside  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  American  Opto- 
metric Association  to  call  the  public's  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  proi>er  vision  care. 

Save  Your  Vision  Week  has  been  spon- 
fured  annually  by  the  American  Optometric 
.•\=.sociation  since  1927.  In  1963,  the  U.S. 
<"  >ngress.  through  the  efforts  of  then  Senator 
HuEERT  H.  HuMPHRBTY  and  20  cosponsors  in 

.e  Senate  and  Representative  Byron  G. 
RwGERs  and  21  other  sponsors  m  the  House, 
,  -.thorized  the  President  to  annually  pro- 
c.aim  the  first  week  in  March  of  each  year 
.  -  Save  Your  Vision  Week. 
~  On  Febrtiary  25,  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
.=^■•11  proclaimed  the  week  beginning  March  7 
;..-  Save  Yotu*  Vision  Week.  The  President 
::i  his  official  proclamation  called  upon  the 
Nation  to  participate  in  public  activities  and 
p.ograms  to  improve  and  protect  the  vision 
o.'  the  American  people. 

.■\s  a  practicing  optometrist  and  as  an 
.\:i-.erican  I  can  think  of  no  more  meaning- 
;  ,!  answer  to  the  President's  challenge  than 
li'  Iping  oxir  children  and  youth  to  have  ade- 
q'.;.iie  vision.  Our  actions  today  will  put 
r:.  1  meaning  behind  this  objective. 

The  President  stressed  in  his  proclama- 
!•  n  the  importance  of  vision  not  only  for 
;.e  welfare  of  Individual  citizens  but  also 
t.  that  of  the  Nation.  Our  goal  will  be 
achieved  only  if  enough  people  are  aware 
c-   the  need  for  proper  vision  care. 

.\s  major  reasons  for  focusing  public  at- 
Te:.tion  to  the  need  for  good  vision,  the 
Ptcsident  cited  the  fact  that  "blindness  or 
-  .-erious  visual  loss  is  often  preventable 
i.rovigli  early  eye  examinations  of  preschool 
■  ;e  and  school  age  children  and  through 
the  early  detection  of  visual  deficiencies 
among  the  chronically  ill  and  aging." 

In  addition,  the  President  stated  that 
g>xi  vision  wlU  be  achieved  "only  If  enough 
I-eople    are    aware   of   the   need   for   proper 


vision  care  and  take  advantage  of  all  means 
available  to  them  to  conserve  their  sight." 

The  theme  for  Save  Your  Vision  Week  this 
year,  "It's  a  Big  World — With  a  Lot  To  See 
and  Do,"  Introduced  the  important  message: 
"Get  More  Out  of  Life  With  Good  Vision." 
The  purpose  of  our  observance  this  year  is 
to  Increase  public  understanding  for  the 
meaning  and  Importance  of  the  need  for 
good  vision  In  modem  space  age  living 
which  demands  maximum  visual  perform- 
ance; stressing  the  urgent  need  of  having 
a  professional  vision  examination  once  a 
year;  and  the  recognition  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  optometry  as  a  source  of  continu- 
ing services  in  preventative  and  corrective 
eye  care  on  behalf  of  the  vision  welfare  of 
the  American  public. 

We  are  Joining  today  with  thousands  of 
communities  all  over  America  In  the  ob- 
servation of  "Save  Your  Vision  Week." 

REMARKS  OF  HAYVIS  WOOLF,  O.D..,  CHAIRMAN, 
COMMITTEE  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  AGENCIES  OF 
THE   AMERICAN    OPTOMETRIC   ASSOCIATION 

The  American  Optometric  Association  has, 
in  the  past  week,  officially  notified  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  of  the  offering  of 
the  services  of  the  optometric  profession  to 
assist  in  fulfilling  the  provisions  of  Title  I, 
Part  A :  Job  Corps  of  Public  Law  88-452  of  the 
88th  Congress. 

In  the  declaration  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  it  goes  on  to  say  that  "although 
the  economic  well  being  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  have  progressed  to  a  level  sur- 
passing any.  achieved  In  world  history,  pov- 
erty continues  to  be  the  lot  of  a  substantial 
number  of  our  people."  The  declaration  fur- 
tlier  states  that  "to  eliminate  the  paradox  of 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  everyone  must 
have  the  opportunity  to  work,  live  in  decency 
and  dignity." 

Optometrists  and  optometry  is  willing  and 
is  possessive  of  the  resources  to  assist  In 
achieving  the  objectives  of  this  declaration  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  especially  as 
concerns  the  participants  of  the  Job  Corps. 

If  these  young  people  aged  16  to  21  are  to 
succeed  In  any  Job,  they  should  be  healthy 
in  every  respect.  They  must  be  able  to  con- 
centrate and  comprehend  the  tasks  they  are 
required  to  persue  and  undertake. 

It  is  well  known  that  70  percent  of  the 
learning  process  is  visual,  therefore  the  vis- 
ual level  of  the  student  must  be  the  highest 
possible  from  kindergarten  on  through  the 
formative  educational  years. 

The  Job  Corps  will  consist  of  a  variety  of 
programs  of  which  three  will  be  outstanding. 

The  first  of  these  will  be  the  organization 
of  conservation  centers  that  will  serve  be- 
tween 100  and  200  men.  The  conservation 
centers  will  be  entirely  Government  operated 
and  will  be  located  In  areas  where  conserva- 
tion of  the  land  will  be  carried  on  away  from 
cities. 

A  second  type  of  center  will  be  known  aa 
an  Urban  Center  consisting  of  approximately 
2.500  men  and  will  be  operated  by  contracted 
private  concerns  located  in  cities  or  metro- 
fKJlitan  areas. 

A  third  type  center,  somewhere  in  between 
the  above  two,  will  be  organized  to  ser%'e 
about  250  women  of  the  Job  Corps.  It  is 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  about  20  cen- 
ters to  serve  women  for  many  training  phases. 

It  is  felt  that  the  many  and  varied  needs 
of  youth  is  far  greater  with  those  eligible  for 
the  Job  Corps  then  the  average  American 
youngster.  To  the  profession  of  Optometry, 
past  experience  proves  that  economically  de- 
pressed and  underprivileged  school  dropouts 
have  a  relatl%'ely  higher  degree  of  uncor- 
rected refractive  errors  as  compared  with 
average  children  of  the  same  age  group. 

In  the  East  Los  Angeles  Youth  Opportuni- 
ties Center,  it  has  been  found  that  as  high 
as  25  percent  of  the  young  people  served  re- 
quired visual  corrections  immediately  and 
were  classified  as  emergency  visual  problems. 

A  great  many  of  the  young  people  who  en- 


roll in  the  Job  Corps  program  are  school 
dropouts.  Statistics  show,  many  of  these 
educationally  deprived  youngsters  have  had 
visual  defects  of  many  years  standing.  These 
visual  defects,  by  not  being  corrected,  are 
often  the  cause  of  lack  of  interest  and  com- 
prehension in  many  cases,  creating  a  ready 
reason  for  leaving  school.  If  a  young  per- 
son cannot  see  properly,  he  is  not  able  to  keep 
up  with  his  classmates.  A  simple  school  eye 
test  is  not  enough  for  testing  a  young  per- 
son's vision.  If  he  Is  to  meet  the  highly 
competitive  conditions  required  by  our  com- 
plex society,  there  Is  a  need  for  a  much  more 
comprehensive  vision  examination  and  care 
by  vision  specialists. 

Optometry  has  offered  its  services  to  the 
Job  Cori>s  for  complete  testing  procedures, 
professional  visual  screening,  and  care  of  en- 
roUees.  Not  only  Is  this  offer  made  in  the 
greater  District  of  Colimibia  area  but 
throvighout  the  50  States  of  our  Nation. 

Optometrists  are  willing  to  help  in  making 
these  young  people  able  to  take  their  place 
in  our  society  and  to  be  useful  and  produc- 
tive citizens  in  our  communities. 

REMARKS  OF  MRS.  FLORENCE  HICKS,  PROJECT 
NURSE,  NEIGHBORHOOD  HEALTH  AID  PROGRAM 
OF  THE  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  CAPITAL  AREA 

The  Health  and  Welfare  Council  has  long 
been  known  and  respected  as  the  voluntary 
planning  and  coordinating  body  of  health 
and  social  service  In  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area.  In  helping  the  communities  to 
plan  for  these  services,  the  Council  sponsors 
various  demonstration  projects  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  quality  and  quantity  of  services. 
The  Neighborhood  Health  Aid  program  of 
the  Neighborhood  Service  project  is  such  an 
example.  The  objectives  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Health  Aid  program  are : 

1.  To  Increase  the  utilization  of  existing 
health  facilities  and  services. 

2.  To  channel  simple  health  Information 
to  those  persons  most  in  need  and  most  often 
missed  by  traditional  methods. 

Essentially,  the  Health  Aid  program  works 
with  low-Income,  culturally  deprived  families 
who  are  frequently  referred  to  as  the  hard 
to  reach.  The  area  we  serve  contains  101,000 
poulation  and  is  known  as  the  Capitol  Hill 
area.  Approximately  6,000  of  otir  clients  are 
public  hotising  residents.  We  were  quite 
forunate  that  office  space  was  provided  in 
the  Aruthur  Capper  dwellings  by  the  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority  and  we  have  been 
operating  for  a  period  of  18  months  with  the 
support  of  a  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  grant 
administered  by  the  Council. 

Eye  care  for  all  age  groups  has  been  ob- 
served as  an  urgent  need  among  the  people 
we  serve.  In  particular,  the  need  is  quite 
great  among  elementary  school  children. 

As  part  of  the  school  health  program,  jrar- 
ly  eye  screening  is  done  for  all  elementary 
school  children.  First  the  teacher  does  the 
screening,  and  all  failures  are  rescreened  by 
the  Public  Health  nurse  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Public  Health.  At 
the  Van  Ness  Elementary  School  the  Health 
Aid  assists  the  Public  Health  nurse  in  the 
rescreenlng  of  failures.  At  this  particular 
school  alone  there  were  175  children  found 
to  have  abnormal  vision  who  had  not  had  eye 
care.  Fifty-five  of  these  have  severe  eye 
problems  or  vision  of  20/50  or  less.  Three  of 
these  had  vision  of  20/200  or,  in  other  words, 
are  legally  blind.  So,  one  can  readily  see 
that  many  of  our  elementary  school  children 
are  functioning  on  a  very  low  level.  If  you 
apply  these  results  to  the  9  other  elemen- 
tary schools  in  the  area,  one  could  estimate 
that  there  are  approximately  1,500  chUdren 
in  the  Capitol  Hill  area  who  need  eye  ex- 
aminations and  approximately  600  children 
who  have  unattended,  serious  eye  handicaps. 

So,  you  see.  we  were  very  much  delighted 
when  the  optometrists  from  the  American 
Optometric  Association  approached  us  in  re- 
gard to  a  Joint  effort  to  provide  eye  care  serv- 
ices for  the  needv. 
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National  Football  Clinic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 

OF   NEW    JBISET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
In  Atlantic  City's  Convention  Hall,  the 
18th  annual  National  Football  Clinic  is 
convening,  with  hundreds  of  collegiate, 
prep  school  and  high  school  coaches  from 
all  over  the  United  States  attending. 

The  National  Football  Clinic  was  in- 
augurated in  1948  by  Dr.  Harry  G.  Scott, 
a  CoatesvUle,  Pa.,  dentist  then  sei-ving  as 
a  director  of  his  local  school  board,  to 
offer  football  coaches  an  opportunity  to 
keep  up  to  date  with  the  progress  of  the 
game  and  with  the  improving  techniques 
of  conditioning  and  safety.  Another  of 
its  original  goals  was  to  foster  mutual 
help  among  coaches  in  solving  problems 
involved  in  the  worthy  leadership  of 
young  people. 

The  first  of  Dr.  Scott's  coaching 
schools  met  in  a  high  school  gymnasium 
in  CoatesvlUe  during  a  midwinter  vaca- 
tion, attended  by  47  coaches.  Through 
1951,  meeting  in  that  gymnasium,  the 
number  of  attendees  grew  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  when,  in  1952,  the  city  of  Atlan- 
tic City  extended  to  Dr.  Scott  an  invita- 
tion to  move  his  clinic  there,  the  offer 
was  accepted. 

Since  1952,  Atlantic  City  has  been  the 
site  of  the  annual  clinic  sessions,  and 
the  number  of  coaches  attending  has 
now  passed  1,000  with  professional  and 
Armed  Forces  football  mentors  joining 
the  school  and  college  coaches. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  the  Nation- 
al Football  Clinic  holds  forth  in  Atlantic 
City's  Convention  Hall — the  same  audi- 
torium in  which  the  1964  Democratic 
National  Convention  was  held.  Conven- 
tion Hall  was  the  first  building  in  the 
United  States  which  could  accommodate 
a  regulation  gridiron  indoors.  Its  con- 
struction permits  12,000  spectators  to 
watch  games  without  obstructions  of  any 
kind. 

Last  December,  the  Liberty  Bowl  game, 
the  first  post-season  bowl  game  ever 
played  indoors,  was  contested  on  the 
Hall's  grassy  indoor  gridiron  and  was 
watched  by  additional  millions  over  a 
nationwide  television  network.  Indeed, 
football  has  been  played  under  its  roof 
since  1934,  when  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son and  Lafayette  College  teams  parti- 
cipated in  the  first  indoor  collegiate  foot- 
ball game  in  history.  More  than  a  few  of 
the  coaches  who  have  attended  and  lec- 
tured at  clinic  sessions  in  the  hall  have 
led  teams  in  games  played  there. 

Coaches  from  30  States,  including  Ha- 
waii, and  Canada,  and  Mexico  have  been 
among  "students"  at  the  4-day  coaching 
school  in  recent  years.  The  National 
Football  Clinic  is  the  largest  4-day  foot- 
ball clinic  held  anywhere,  and  the  re- 
sults it  has  achieved  in  recent  years  have 
far  surpassed  the  original  puipose  of  im- 
proving football  techniques. 

With   President   Johnson   giving   in- 


creased attention  to  the  physical  fitness 
of  our  youth,  it  has  been  found  that  in- 
spiring our  youngsters  to  pursue  physi- 
cal fitness  is  a  basic  neceesity  of  such  a 
program.  The  clinic  has  consistently  in- 
cluded on  its  faculty  the  outstanding 
football  coaches  in  the  Nation,  and  these 
men  have  inspired  coaches  attending  the 
clinic  to  such  a  degree  that  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  their  subsequent  at- 
tempts to  inspire  theii-  own  students  have 
been  greatly  enhanced. 

Among  the  lecturers  at  the  18th  an- 
nual clinic  are  Notre  Daine's  Ara  Par- 
seghian,  Ohio  State's  W.  W.  "Woody" 
Hayes,  Yale's  John  Pont,  the  University 
of  Florida's  Ray  Graves,  University  of 
Washington's  Jim  Owens.  Arkansas' 
Frank  Broyles,  Nebraska's  Robert  S.  De- 
vaney,  Delaware's  David  M.  Nelson,  Ban- 
quet Speaker  Herbert  "Fritz"  Crisler, 
Michigan  athletic  director  and  former 
coach,  and  Conditioning  Experts  Dean 
Miller,  of  San  Jose  State  College,  who 
oversees  conditioning  of  America's  as- 
ti-onauts.  and  Princeton's  trainer,  Ed- 
ward Zanfrini.  For  demonstration  pur- 
poses, uniformed  players  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware,  Temple  University 
and  Atlantic  City  High  School  football 
squads  will  aid  in  clinic  lectures. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  football  know- 
how  the  coaches  attending  this  year's 
4-day  clinic  will  recei\'e.  the  youth  of 
our  Nation  will  benefit  from  the  atten- 
tion which  will  again  be  paid  the  safety 
aspects  of  this  body-contact  sport.  And 
perhaps  most  important,  some  1,000  new 
physical  fitness  missionaries  will  return 
to  their  schools,  colleges,  and  service 
teams  eager  and  equipped  to  inspire 
American  youngsters  to  fui-ther  improve- 
ment of  their  bodies. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  Is  a  good  bill. 
I  hope  the  resolution  and  the  bill  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


Expansion  Cramps 


Making  in  Order  the  Consideration  of 
H.R.  4527,  Aathorization  of  Funds  for 
the  U.S.  Coast  Gaard 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  IS.  1965 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speake'r.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  mi- 
nority, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Smith],  and,  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R. 
4527  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Quard. 

The  resolution,  as  indicated  by  the 
Clerk's  reading,  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  rather  simple 
bill.  It  speaks  for  itself.  It  authorizes 
the  construction  over  a  period  of  time  of 
needed  vessels  in  this  important  depart- 
ment cf  our  Grovemment,  the  Coast 
Guard,  which  renders  such  valiant  and 
substantial  service  to  the  protection  of 
lives  and  property. 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OF    VZROINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  source 
of  considerable  pride  to  the  State  ol 
Virginia  and  particularly  to  the  peoplr 
of  Roanoke  in  Virginia's  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  that  one  of  our  ovm  ha.-- 
been  selected  by  the  President  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
quote  herewith  the  contents  of  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Roanoke 
Times  and  which  gives  a  capsule  bio- 
graphy with  an  interesting  human 
touch : 

Roanoke  Boy  a  Good  Man 

Henry  Hamill  Fowler  Is  a  man  who  Presi- 
dent Johnson  chose  Thursday  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

He  used  to  be  a  boy  who  rode  his  bicyc:e 
down  Roanoke  Patterson  Avenue  SW.,  every 
morning  to  West  End  School. 

He  used  to  be  a  youth  who  was  president 
of  almost  every  organization  at  Jefferson 
High  School  and  graduated  with  the  school  .■; 
first  class  In  1925.  "Oh,  Henry!"  f  ley  wrote 
under  his  yearbook  photo  40  year:,  ago. 

He  used  to  be  a  young  man  who  attendee! 
Roanoke  College  and  graduated  In  1929. 
Then  he  went  to  Yale  to  become  a  lawyer 
and  got  his  law  degree  In  1932  and  a  grad- 
uate degree  in  1933. 

Then  he  moved  to  Washington  and  beg.  u 
a  career  in  Government  under  Presidcni 
Roosevelt. 

Henry  Fowler's  high  school  buddies  iisocl 
to  say  he  would  become  a  Methodist  preach- 
er or  President  of  the  United  States. 

"He  didn't  make  President,  but  hr's 
smart  enough  to  help  them  out  over  there 
in  Washington. 

"He  was  an  outstanding  student,  endowed 
with  an  excellent  mind,  steadfast  character 
and  always  cooperative  and  interested  in  cit- 
ing things  well,"  said  a  Roanoke  College  prc- 
f  essor  who  knew  him  as  a  student. 

Fowler  is  a  member  of  the  Shenando.ih 
Club  of  Roanoke  and  a  member  of  the  bo;ird 
of  trustees  of  Roanoke  College,  a  posit:'!; 
that  brings  him  back  to  Roanoke  often. 

He  used  to  live  at  1327  Patterson  Avenie, 
SW.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Bertha  Fowler,  lived 
there  until  she  died  6  years  ago.  His  air.r. 
Mrs.  Edith  Bell,  lives  at  1115  Patterson  .^'  :- 
nue. 

Thursday  President  Johnson  called  F".  v- 
ler  "a  good  friend,  a  wise  and  trusted  co' ::- 
selor  and  said  Fowler  should  be  the  jKXt 
Secretary  of  Treasury. 

Fowler,  56,  a  quiet,  soft-spoken  ni  :i 
dressed  in  a  dark  blue  suit,  sat  a  few  leet 
away  as  the  President  spoke.  He  was  smil- 
ing. 

When  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  was  asked 
what  he  thinks  of  Fowler's  appointment  to 
the  Treasury  post,  he  said: 

"I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  it.  He^  .i 
good  man." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
In  the  March  9  Issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  entitled  "Expansion  Cramps," 
sliowed  how  the  capital  spending  boom 
is  incurring  costly  delays  in  deliveries  of 
TiCW  machinery  and  completion  of  con- 
struction work  and  thus  leading  to  a 
build-up  of  inflationary  pressures.  Sup- 
pi  iei-s  are  unable  to  meet  the  rising  de- 
mand for  capital  goods,  forcing  some 
companies  into  continued  and  costly  re- 
liance on  existing  plants  and  machines, 
while  waiting  for  new  ones. 

At  the  same  time  increased  de- 
mand for  capital  goods  is  causing  de- 
lays, it  is  also  raising  its  costs.  Com- 
panies must  pay  extra  for  overtime,  for 
rush  deliveries,  and  for  other  steps  to 
speed  up  programs.  Long-depressed 
prices  of  industrial  equipment  are  mov- 
ing up  fast  in  many  areas. 

Arnold  M.  Soloway,  a  Cambridge, 
Mass.  economist,  has  warned  that  bottle- 
HL^-k  Inflation,  such  as  we  are  beginning 
to  experience,  can  become  a  serious  dan- 
ger when  a  tight  capital  goods  market 
pushes  up  prices  and  pay  of  engineers 
and  construction  workers. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  Journal  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Expansion  Cramps:  Maky  Factory -Bxtilding, 
Modernizing  Programs  Run  Into  Costly 
Delays — Late  Machinery  Shipments, 
^-killed  Worker  Shortage  Hit  Steel, 
Chemical  Firms — Prolonging  the  Boom. 
Too? 

(By  Albert  R.  Karr) 

PiTTSBUKGH. — The  U.S.  capital-spending 
boom  is  beginning  to  strain  Industry's  ca- 
pacity for  handling  factory-building  and 
mc'^lemization  projects. 

Companies  are  being  forced  to  wait  far 
!o:.i:er  than  expected  for  new  machinery,  and 
for  completion  of  construction  work,  because 

of  ,in  order  jam  up  on  the  books  of  their 
suppliers,  a  growing  shortage  of  skilled  work- 
ers, .ind  delivery  delays  on  some  key  ma- 
ter;.iis.  This  is  beginning  to  stretch  out  ex- 
p.i  .-ion  programs  at  a  time  when  such  key 
incittstries  as  paper,  chemicals,  steel,  and  rail- 
ro:uls  are  pressing  to  boost  capacity  to  keep 
up  \'ith  rising  demand. 

Friiially  important,  the  trend  is  sharply 
bc>'.>ring  the  cost  of  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment. Companies  are  paying  extra  tor  over- 
time, for  rush  deliveries,  and  for  other  steps 
to  >i)eed  up  programs.  Long  depressed  prices 
01  !:;dustrial  equipment  are  moving  up  fast 
in  many  lines,  reflecting  the  hot  demand. 
.^r.ci  project  delays  are  forcing  some  com- 
p;ii.ies  into  costly  attempts  to  squeeze  more 
prrKiaction  out  of  existing  plants  and  ma- 
fh::.cry  while  waiting  for  new  ones. 

A    BLESSING    IN    DISGUISE? 

F.  usirating  as  these  trends  are  to  the  com- 
p.'iiies  involved,  they  could,  in  one  way,  be 
goo  i  for  the  national  economy.  As  projects 
re  delayed  and  the  cost  of  finishing  them 
ni'i'jnts,  many  companies  are  raising  their 
c~>i.at.il  spending  budgets  for  future  months 
vi  ';ei  them  completed.  So,  say  many  ex- 
W'l  ives,  national  spending  for  new  plant  and 
eq  pment  will  run  higher  than  expected  late 
-  .  year  and  perhaps  into  1966.  Since  capi- 
"■'!    'utlays  have  been  a  major  prop  under 


the  country's  record  4-year  peacetime  busi- 
ness advance,  such  a  step-up  in  spending 
could  well  help  avert  the  second-half  slow- 
dovTn  in  the  economy  that  some  economists 
have  feared. 

At  Koppers  Co.,  a  Pittsburgh  engineering, 
construction,  and  manufacturing  concern,  for 
instance,  1964  capital  spending  of  $15  million 
feU  below  forecasts,  "largely  due  to  delays  In 
the  delivery  of  major  pieces  of  equipment  for 
current  expansion  programs."  But  as  these 
programs  are  finished,  says  Koppers,  1965 
spending  will  climb  significantly  over  1964. 

The  steel  industry  in  1964  spent  $1.6  billion 
on  new  plant  and  equipment,  down  from  the 
$1.8  billion  that  had  been  forecast,  says  the 
American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  apparently 
reflecting  mill-building  delays.  But  1965 
spending,  the  AISI  predicts,  will  leap  to  a 
record  $1.9  billion. 

government  projections 
Nationwide,  the  Government  last  December 
estimated  U.S.  Industry's  capital  spending  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1964  would  hit  an 
annual  rate  of  $46.7  billion,  up  from  an 
earlier  forecast  of  less  than  $46.2  billion. 
One  reason:  Some  paper,  petroleum,  and 
chemical  companies  expected  to  finish  In  the 
fourth  quarter  expansion  projects  they  orig- 
inally planned  to  complete  In  the  third  quar- 
ter, but  didn't. 

The  same  Government  report  estimated 
capital  spending  in  the  first  half  of  1965 
would  rise  to  an  annual  rate  of  $48.2  bUUon, 
an  8-percent  increase  over  the  record  full- 
year  1964  figure.  A  new  estimate  Is  due  out 
this  week,  and  indications  are  it  will  show 
a  still  greater  increase  in  spending  plans.  In 
a  speech  last  month,  Gardner  Ackley,  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
said  the  Government  now  exj>ects  for  all  1965 
"a  further  increase  of  10  to  12  percent  over 
1964  In  the  building  of  nev  plants  and  the 
purchase  of  new  business  equipment,"  and 
added  "we  think  that  the  second  half  should 
sustain  that  growth  of  capital  Investment." 

But  the  expansion  dela]^  could  have  bad 
effects,  too,  economists  warn.  Some  fear  that 
companies  expecting  trouble  will  rush  to  get 
all  possible  projects  started  now,  and  build 
overcapacity  that  could  become  a  burden  in 
a  future  downturn — especially  if  delayed 
projects  finally  come  "on  stream"  Just  as  de- 
mand Is  starting  to  falter.  This  happened 
when  the  1955-57  boom  gave  way  to  the 
1957-58  recession,  and  It  helped  make  that 
downturn  the  worst  in  the  United  States 
since  World  War  II. 

Arnold  M.  Soloway,  a  Cambridge,  Mass., 
economist,  further  cautions  that  "bottleneck" 
inflation  becomes  a  serious  danger  when  a 
tight  capit-al  goods  market  pushes  up  prices 
and  the  pay  of  engineers  and  construction 
workers.  Government  measures  to  fight  such 
an  inflation,  he  adds,  can  easily  set  off  a 
downturn  in  the  economy. 

BAD   TO    WORSE 

So  far,J;he  current  problems  don't  appear 
to  have  reached  quite  that  prop)ortion.  Sev- 
eral companies  say  they  are  only  beginning 
to  get  serious — though  these  concerns  fully 
expect  they  will  grow  steadily  worse.  But  at 
other  companies,  the  delays  already  are  qviite 
severe. 

Monsanto  Co.,  St.  Louis  chemical  maker. 
says  a  noticeable  stretchout  on  equipment 
delivery  times  will  delay  by  about  3 
months  expansion  of  Monsanto's  output  of 
one  type  of  synthetic  fiber.  The  production 
increase  had  been  schediiled  for  early  in 
this  year's  third  quarter,  but  won't  come 
untU  early  in  the  fourth  quarter,  says  A. 
W.  Lucas,  vice  president.  But  "the  market 
needs  Is  there  now,"  he  complains. 

Armco  Steel  Corp.  Is  experiencing  equip- 
ment delivery  delays  of  up  to  4  or  5  months, 
says  D.  E.  Reichelderfer,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. "With  the  Increased  demand  on  mill 
builders  and  other  capital  goods  producers, 
there  may  be  more  of  this  kind  of  problem 
In  the  future,"  he  adds. 


Railroads,  already  plagued  by  a  persistent 
freight-car  shortage,  say  delays  are  getting 
worse  as  they  deluge  car  builders  with  new 
orders.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which 
recently  announced  a  major  car-bujrlng  pro- 
gram, says  orders  now  being  placed  for 
freight  cars  wUI  take  3  months  longer  to  fill 
than  they  would  have  a  year  ago.  This  year 
85  percent  of  the  Pennsy's  capital  outlays 
will  go  to  expand  freight-hauling  capacity, 
and  only  15  percent  to  repair  existing  equip- 
ment, against  a  57-43  percent  expansion- 
repair  ratio  2  years  ago. 

In  some  cases,  such  delays  are  not  only 
holding  up  expansion,  but  cutting  Into  cur- 
rent production.  Late  equipment  deliveries 
to  suppliers  of  American  Motors  Corp. — the 
only  auto  maker  to  show  a  decline  In  sales 
this  year — caused  an  engine  shortage  and 
lost  production  of  Ramblers  at  the  start  of 
the  1965  model  run,  says  one  offlclal.  Most 
eqiilpment  deliveries  still  are  taking  10  to  20 
percent  longer  than  promised,  he  adds. 

Inland  Steel  Co.  was  supposed  to  begin  op- 
erating last  December  a  new  rolling  mill  that 
will  Increase  Its  capacity  to  make  hot-rolled 
sheet  by  70  percent,  but  a  shortage  of  skilled 
workers  will  delay  completion  of  the  mill  un- 
tU  late  this  month  or  early  AprU.  Mean- 
while, since  Inland  had  booked  first-quarter 
orders  on  the  assumption  that  the  new  mill 
would  be  operating,  it  Is  falling  behind  on  its 
own  delivery  promises  for  hot-rolled  sheet  A 
and  related  products.  ^ 

COMES    THE    VICIOUS     CIRCLE 

There  are  signs  of  a  vicious  circle  develop- 
ing, too.  As  delays  in  steel  mill  expansion 
cause  the  mills  to  faU  behind  on  steel  ship- 
ments, the  delays  In  getting  steel  needed  for 
construction  further  hinder  plant  buUders. 
A  big  factory  building  firm  says  late  de- 
liveries of  steel  plates  are  delaying  erection 
of  some  new  plants. 

This  construction  firm  also  Is  being  hurt 
by  delayed  arrivals  of  such  other  things  as 
welding  wire,  pumps,  compressors,  motors 
and  generators.  An  official  of  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  adds  that  a  growing  copper  short- 
age has  pushed  delivery  times  on  that  metal 
to  18  to  24  weeks  from  receipt  of  the  order. 
up  from  9  to  14  weeks  on  previous  orders. 

To  break  out  of  the  vicious  circle,  com- 
panies are  trying  various  strategies — all  ex- 
pensive. Overtime,  usually  avoided  on  fac- 
tory-building projects  because  construction 
laborers  t3rplcally  get  arotind  $5  an  hour 
straight- time  pay,  and  50  or  100  percent 
more  for  extra  hours.  Is  beccxnlng  Increas- 
ingly common.  The  added  cost  this  tacks 
on  to  building  expenses  usually  Is  passed  on 
to  the  buyer  of  the  new  facility. 

PAYMENT     FOR     FAST     DELIVEHT 

One  Steel  maker  is  paying  nearly  $1  million 
in  field  and  shop  overtime  on  top  of  the  $20 
million  basic  cost  of  a  major  Installation,  to 
get  the  project  finished  in  its  originally 
scheduled  15  months,  a  supplier  says.  Other- 
wise, the  supplier  states,  the  Installation 
would  take  an  extra  2  to  3  months. 

Many  customers  of  GE's  switchgear  depart- 
ment are  paying  extra  for  rush  deliveries  of 
electrical  equipment  that  otherwise  would 
not  be  delivered  until  9  to  30  weeks  after 
order,  says  Howard  D.  Kurt,  marketing  man- 
ager. A  year  ago,  the  switchgear  department 
was  promising  regular  deliveries  8  to  24  weeks 
after  order. 

"All  our  customers  are  placing  a  premium 
on  getting  their  new  facilities  into  opera- 
tion fast:  this  past  9  months  we've  had  one 
request  for  early  shipment  a  week."  says  Mr. 
Kurt.  Such  pleas,  which  usually  Involve 
payment  by  the  customer  for  special  han- 
dling, overtime  by  GE  employees,  or  air 
freight,  seldom  occurred  a  year  ago,  he  says. 
Among  customers  who  have  paid  extra  to 
GE  for  rush  delivery  are  General  Motors 
Corp.,  U.S.  Steel  Corp.,  Owens-Illlnols  Glass 
Co.  and  Coming  Glass  Works,  he  says. 

Even  without  extra  payments  by  customers 
for  quick  delivery,  say  Mr.  Kurt,  vigorous 
demand  pulled  average  1964  prices  for  GE's 
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electrical  switching  and  power  conversion 
equipment  10  to  12  percent  ahead  of  1963. 
By  the  end  of  this  month,  he  adds,  "we  might 
he  pretty  close  to  the  I960  level"  of  prices. 
Bwltchgear  prices  dropped  sharply  between 
1960  and  1963. 

OTHIS  FSICE  BOOSTS 

Prices  of  many  other  types  of  equipment 
ordered  for  new  or  expanded  factories  are 
Bhootin^f  up  during  the  current  delivery 
squeeze,  too.  One  auto  maker  says  prices  of 
stamping  presses  that  turn  out  auto  body 
parts  have  risen  as  much  as  10  percent  in  the 
past  year. 

A  machine  tool  builder  adds  that  prices 
on  half  his  Industry's  proc'ucts  have  risen  4 
to  7  percent  jxist  since  January  1,  on  top  of 
similar  Increases  a  year  before.  Heavy  orders 
and  a  critical  shortage  of  skilled  workers  have 
caused  particularly  .long  waits  for  deliveries 
of  machine  tools.  New  Britain  Machine  Tool 
Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  is  delivering  ma- 
chine tools  10  or  more  months  after  booking 
the  orders,  against  a  4-  or  5-month  leadtlme 
a  year  a^o. 

While  waiting  for  new  plants  or  machinery, 
many  companies  are  taking  tmusual — and 
costly — steps  to  wring  the  last  drop  of  pro- 
duction from  the  facilities  they  have  now. 
Wheeling  Steel  Corp.,  like  Inland,  expected 
to  have  a  new  mill  to  roll  sheet  steel  finished 
late  last  year,  but  the  inability  of  contractors 
to  find  skilled  help  first  caused  the  comple- 
tion date  to  be  postponed  until  May.  Now, 
Wheeling  says  the  mill  won't  be  finished  un- 
til September  1. 

Mecmwhlle,  Wheeling  Is  shipping  about 
10,000  tons  at  steel  slabs  a  month  to  other 
mills,  which  roll  it  into  hot-rolled  sheet  and 
ship  It  back  to  Wheeling  for  further  proc- 
essing Into  finished  mill  products.  "Most  of 
your  profit  is  used  up"  by  the  expense  of  such 
"conversion  deals,"  a  Wheeling  ofllcial 
grumbles. 

Capital  goods  suppliers,  not  surprisingly, 
are  becoming  increasingly  concerned  about 
the  effects  of  their  growing  Inability  to  pro- 
vide speedy  delivery  of  machinery,  and  many 
are  launching  their  own  expansion  programs. 
"I  strongly  expect  that  the  whole  heavy  goods 
industry  will  shortly  require  a  full-scale  fa- 
cility expansion,"  says  one  executive.  How- 
ever, by  increasing  the  demand  for  construc- 
tion steel,  skilled  construction  labor,  and 
other  things,  such  expansion  could  further 
Intensify  the  squeeze  on  plant-building  proj- 
ects, giving  the  vicious  circle  another  turn. 
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Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dr.  Fi-ank  G.  Dickinson,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Northern  Illinois  University, 
De  Kalb,  111.,  has  been  greatly  and  justly 
concerned  for  some  time  over  the  almost 
unbearable  burden  being  placed  on  our 
young  people  through  increased  social 
security  taxes. 

I  share  Dr.  Dickinson's  concern — and 
feel  that  this  matter  should  be  given  par- 
ticular attention  as  we  consider  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  place  medi- 
care for  the  aged  under  social  security. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  following  edltorisJ  appearing  to  the 
March  issue  of  Nation's  Agriculture: 


Bobbing  the  Young  to  Pat  the  Ou> 

(By  Charles  B.  Sbuman,  i»^e8ldent,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Fedeivtion) 

The  welfare  state  has  been  described  as  a 
Robin  Hood  society — or  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul.  Modern-day  applications  of  this  so- 
claJistlc  concept  are  the  several  devices  to 
transfer  the  costs  of  Government  programs 
from  this  generation  to  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren . 

The  Federal  Government  deficit  is  in  ex- 
cess of  $300  billion  and  aach  year  we  add 
from  $5  to  $10  billion  of  unpaid  bills  for 
later  payment.  One  dlsrtingulshed  economist 
jhas  described  this  as  an  era  of  big  spenders 
"burying  their  deficits  in  the  becks  of  the 
stupid,  young."  How  long  wUl  the  younger 
people  who  are  struggling  to  feed,  clothe,  £tnd 
educate  their  children  be  willing  to  pick  up 
the  unpaid  bUls  of  the  older  generation? 
How  long  before  they  revolt  against  this  re- 
fusal to  pay  the  bills,  even  during  relatively 
prosperous  times? 

Perhaps  the  reason  this  deception  of  the 
young  has  continued  unchallenged  Is  that 
the  average  age  of  the  voters  has  been  in- 
creasing during  tlie  last  30  years.  This  cycle 
is  turning  and  a  new  day  is  dawning.  Our 
Nation  is  now  growing  younger.  An  indi- 
vidual cannot  grow  younf  again,  but  the 
tremendous  increase  In  the  birth  rate  is 
more  than  offsetting  the  trend  of  older  peo- 
ple living  longer. 

There  are  other  ways  ia  which  we  have 
been  robbing  the  young  to  pay  the  old.  So- 
cial security  was  established  originally  as 
an  old-age  Insurance  plan.  Congress  has 
long  since  abandoned  the  Insurance  reserve 
features  and  converted  the  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors' insTirance  (OASI)  to  a  direct- i>ay- 
ment  program  financed  by  c\irrent  tax  re- 
ceipts. It  is  presently  estimated  that  more 
than  90  i>ercent  of  the  social  security  bene- 
fits fall  as  a  direct  tax  on  wage  earners  and 
their  employers.  The  combined  tax  rate  is 
now  7V4  percent  and  another  Increase  is 
scheduled  for  1966,  but  the  cost  of  new  and 
enlarged  benefits  continuts  to  exceed  re- 
ceipts. Social  seciiTlty  is  a  bargain  for  older 
workers  but  those  under  25  years  of  age 
could  probably  buy  the  same  protection  for 
a  lower  cost  from  a  private  insurance  com- 
pany. 

Now  the  Congress  is  debating  Medicare,  an- 
other Federal  program  that  would  fvirther 
increase  tne  tax  load  of  the  younger  people 
for  the  benefit  of  both  the  rich  and  the  poor 
oldsters.  Most  young  people  would  gladly 
pick  up  their  share  of  the  tax  load  required 
to  i>ay  the  hospital  and  medical  bills  of  older 
people  who  are  in  need  of  assistance.  How- 
ever, this  Is  not  the  plan.  Medicare  is  de- 
signed as  the  first  step  to  socialized  medi- 
cine and  thus  all  over  65.  regardless  of  need, 
are  Included.  It  is  surely  a  "foot  In  the 
door,"  since  the  benefits  to  be  paid  are 
severely  limited — not  enough  to  eliminate 
the  need  for  other  assistance  from  individual 
savings,  welfare,  or  relatlvee.  But  the  prin- 
ciple of  taxing  the  young  to  pay  the  old  Is 
to  be  firmly  established. 

It  Is  time  for  young  people  to  speak  out. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  rob  the  young  to  be 
fair  to  older  people. 


What  Does  a  College  Education  Cost? 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  with  an 
education  bill  coming  before  this  body 


in  a  few  days,  the  Information  below  is 
especially  timely.  It  deals  with  a  sub- 
ject of  much  concern  among  American 
parents — and  children — that  is,  the  cost 
of  a  college  education. 

Blackburn  College  of  Carllnvllle.  HI., 
has  a  unique  work-study  program.,  linder 
which  students  meet  part  of  college  costs 
by  working  on  campus.  Average  costs 
per  year  at  Blackburn  come  to  about 
$1,400. 

Charles  O.  Gordon,  dean  of  students 
and  registrar  at  the  college,  has  put  to- 
gether this  data  and  comment: 

SCHOLABS     AND     DOIXASS 

Much  is  said  these  days  about  the  high 
cost  Of  attending  college.  One  sees  in  the 
advertisements  the  prospective  coUege  fresh- 
man with  his  coat  draped  over  his  shoulder, 
saying.  "Dad,  can  I  have  $10,000  for  college?" 
Another  advertisement,  of  the  Sun  Life 
Assxirance  Co.  of  Canada,  indicates  that  coN 
lege  costs  in  the  1970's  wiU  total  $11,684. 
Some  time  ago  a  faculty  member  showed  nie 
an  article  from  a  Chicago  newspaper  entitled, 
"The  Mortarboard  Was  Solid  Gold."  Appar- 
ently it  was  written  by  a  mother  who  had 
kept  detailed  expense  records  of  the  coBt  in- 
volved In  her  son's  4  years  at  a  not  very 
large,  private,  liberal  arts  college  In  the  Mid- 
west. His  expenditures  totaled  more  than 
$13,000  and,  although  she  shed  a  tear  as  he 
received  his  dlplcona,  she  felt  that  she  was 
the  only  one  in  the  audience  who  knew  that 
the  mortarboard  he  wore  so  proudly  was  solid 
gold- 

About  a  year  ago  authorities  of  Cornell 
University  announced  that  tuition  and  fees 
would  be  $1,800  a  year,  and  that  the  cost  to 
a  student,  counting  tuition  and  fees,  room 
and  board,  books,  and  a  small  personal  allow- 
ance would  be  $3,350  for  freshmen.  The  an- 
nouncement said  that  costs  at  the  other  Ivy 
League  schools  would  be  about  the  same. 

COSTS   INCREASINC   EVEBTWHERE 

And  so  It  goes:  College  costs  are  on  the 
Increase  all  across  the  country.  Opposing 
factions  argue  whether  students  should  be 
charged  a  tuition  large  enough  to  cover  the 
full  cost  of  a  college  education.  To  have 
tuition  cover  the  full  coets  might  be  referred 
to  as  the  Robin  Hood  approach,  because  in 
fact  it  results  in  having  students  who  c:in 
afford  it  pay  the  fuU  cost,  plus  an  amount 
which  provides  tuition  reduction  for  stu- 
dents with  academic  ability  but  not  the 
abUity  to  pay  the  high  costs.  No  one,  as  far 
as  I  know,  is  advocating  that  the  talented 
student  with  limited  funds  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  a  college  education. 

There  are  others,  such  as  Dr.  Ludlr.m. 
president  of  Blackburn  College,  and  Dr. 
John  D.  Mlllett,  until  recently  president  of 
Miami  University  in  Ohio,  who  argue  that  no 
substantial  changes  should  be  made  in  t  .i- 
ditional  methods  of  financing  higher  ecu- 
cation.  Dr.  Millett  questions  the  wisci  m 
of  student  borrowing,  particularly  borr<  >- 
Ing  by  women.  In  an  article  published  s<  :r,e 
time  ago  he  wrote:  "Indeed,  it  is  not  c:i  r 
that  students  should  be  encouraged  to  th::.lc 
of  higher  education  only  as  a  personal  ;j> 
vestment  from  which  they  should  strive  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  return.  It  is 
not  clear  that  we  want  students  channeled 
into  high-salary  professions  rather  than  ir.to 
Important  public  service.  It  is  not  clerr 
that  we  should  adopt  Russian  method.?  of 
influencing   individual   behavior." 

COSTS    AT  BLACKBTTRN 

Obviously,  it  takes  a  great  many  dol!.  rs 
these  days  to  be  a  scholar.  For  some  tin.e 
now,  many  of  us  have  been  trying  to  le.  rn 
the  amount  of  money  a  student  actu.  '.ly 
spends  at  Blackburn.  We  find  that  ditlt:- 
ent  agencies  list  different  total  amount^s  to 
represent  what  they  expect  will  generally  be 
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spent  per  year  by  a  student  at  Blackburn.  This  Is  simply  a  part  of  the  price  the  *>*>■•    ^  the  year  prior  to  abolition  there  had 

The  college  scholarship  service  uses  one  fig-  recipients  must  pay  for  this  new  outlay  ^®®*^  seven  murders.    In  the  fc^owtng  year. 

lire;  the  lUinois  State  Scholarship  Commis-  ^j  Federal  fxuids  without  the  death  penalty,  cmly  one. 

sion  uses  another,  the  Blackburn  admissions          ._       ___,_4j-^„„    fVi«c    -nam    fViriict     nt  Detective  Mulrlne  was  a  vociferotu  advo- 

offlce  suggests  another.    In  reality,  I  sup-  ^  ^    oonsiaeilng    UUS    new    ^rusi    oi  ^^  ^  restoration  on  the  ground  that  It  was 

pose  there  is  no  one  at  the  coUege  spending  Federal    acuvity    mu)    lOcai    »»»"»,    «  ..j^  ^^^  safety  of  the  police  to  have  capital 

tlie  average  amotmt  becatise  we  firmly  hold  would  seem  appropriate  that  the  Con-  punishment  as  a  deterrent."     But  10  days 

to  the  conviction  that  we  have  no  average  gress   think   in   terms   of   how  much,   if  after  the  death  penalty  was  reinstated,  he 

students  at  Blackbtim.  any,  net  gain  each  State  would  actually  shot  and  killed  his  wife.    Thus,  he  became 

The  oCacial  charges  to  students  at  present  gg^^      Undoubtedly   most   of    the   States  the  first  candidate  for  the  noose,  a  classic 

are  $1,000  for  tuition,  board,  room,  and  fees,  ^q^h    Iqsc    money    in    the    transaction.  repudiaUon  of  the  main  argument  of  de- 

From  the  forms  completed  by  students  ap-  rrr^^  f  i      ^a,-  iqcoI  dollars  that  are  sent  ^^^^ers  of  the  death  penalty. 

plying  for  scholarship  assistance,  we  have  a  rf  ^^^;,,r7t-_,   -.  taxes    there  reoack-  He  was  white,  49,  and  not  a  youthful  or 

general  idea  of  the  addlUonal  amounts  spent  to  Washington  .^^ J^ff^.   tnere  repacK  ^^^^       ^  offender.    He  hired  good  lawyers  and 

by   students.    We  hold   to   the   belief  that  aged  and  sent  back  as  F«leral  aia  in-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^.j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

Blackburn  students  spend  less  for  Incidentals  evitably    loses    up    to    a    third    Of    the  acidly  commented  on  the  failure  of  the  police 

than   do   students   in    most   other   colleges,  original  amoimt  In  the  transaction.    All  iq  extract  the  usual  confession)   he  pleaded 

•nie  amounts  for  board  vary  a  greet  deal  from  ^g  j^q^  gQ^^j  that  glitters.  guilty  to  manslaughter.    He  received  5  years. 

institution  to  institution,  depending  for  one         j^    Speaker    there  is  a  great  deal  of  later  reduced,  making  him  eligible  for  parole 

thing  upon  the  numb^  of  meiUs  served  to  j          'opposlUon  tO  this  proposaL     That  within  2  years. 

students  each  week.    We  serve  21  meals.  fact  WM  recently  Indicated  in  the  district  Capital   punishment    as   a    deterrence    to 

AND  iNcmENTAL  EXPENSES  j  represent  by  answers  to  questions  which  crime  is  for  the  other  f eUow.  not  to  say  the 

At  my  request,  some  students  kept  de-  j  submitted  to  every  registered  voter  In  ^^<^-                          _  _   ^„„.„,^ 

tailed  expense  accounts  during  their  trips  ...  ^1=+^/.*      TVio  «»tiimR  w*»r*»  tremen-  *'•     '  *****'st«in. 

home    at    Christmas    vacation.     Forty-three  "^^t  <"^^<^*-     J.^^^^^^^'?.™.^  Editor,  New  Jersey  State  Bar  JoumaL 

students    returned    their    expense    account  dous,    the   results   have   been  tablUated  Paterson,  N.J. 

oieets.    Mxutiplylng  the  total  expenses  by  and  are  listed  below  as  an  mcUcator  M 

f.)\ir  (for  the  number  of  round  trips  gener-  the    thinking    on    the    grassroots    level.  ^^-^^^^— ^— 

ally  made  during  the  academic  year)  we  ar-  The  questions  and  answers  with  respect 

rived  at  the  average  travel  expenditure  tor  to  education,  follow:  2^^  D^f^ct,  Program:  Ao  ObjectlTe 

the     year,     which     came     to     $109.46.     The  .       *„««v»»«:' 

amount  varies  a  great  deal,  of  course,  from         Do,  7°^    ^^^^^    ^^^''''^    ^^    '°'    teachers  

individual  to  Individual  because  of  the  vari-  salaries?                                                          Percent  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

003  distances  students  Uve  from  the  college                                                                                      ^g  or 

and  the  modes  of  transportation  they  use.  J^^ n/\f\Mi7V  »■    l /\wr 

Although  there  is  no  average  Blackburnian,  £:°---:--- I  HUN.   KUUNLl    W.   LUVL 

I  shall  outline  a  budget  for  such  a  person  Undeciaed -  ^  ^^^ 

if  there  were  one.    Tuition  and  fees,  $700;  Are  you  In  favor  of  Federal  aid  for  school 

room   and   board,   $300:    travel,    $110:    cloth-  construction?  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ing.  $75;  books  and  suppUes,  $60;  personal.  Percent  Monday,  March  22, 1965 

$40;   laimdry  and  cleaning,  $35;  coffee  and     Yes 39  ^  .^      ,,       «       , 

cokes,  $30;  recreation,  $30;  incidentals.  $20.     no -    fr*  ^'^-    LOVE.     Mr.    Speaker,    the    zero 

Tlie    total,    therefore,    for    all    expenses,    is      Undecided       7  defects   program   iS   being   promoted   by 

$1,400.  ^^^^^^  DO  vou  favor  Federal  aid  for  church-sup-  ^,^^  ?.^P^°^^f  *  °^  ^^^"fl^^  ^St?„-?: 

' ^ ported  and  other   private  schools?  Air  Force.     It  Is  a  &rassroote  Pjogram 

Percent  aimed   at  Inspiring   each  Individual  to 

Does  America  Need  and  Want  More  Fed-    yes  n  strive  toward  producing  defect-free  work 

eral  Aid  to  Education?  No M  the  first  time.    It  puts  the  responsibility 

Undecided »  foj-  quality  perfonnance  squarely  on  the 

locTFN^TON  OF  RFMARKTCi  shoulders  of  the  Individual,  making  each 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ^ ^^^  j^^  ^^^  p^tic.     It  is  based  Ml  the 

^^  r»     ,  «      ,             rv  principle  of  prevention,  rather  than  de- 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER  "^^^  ^***°  Penalty  as  a  Deterrent  taction  of  errors.    It  stresses  the  impor- 

OF  TracAs  f^  tance  of  good  workmanship  and  profes- 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  sionalism,  in  which  the  Individual  can 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ^^  take  pride  and  receive  due  recognition. 

Monday,  March  22, 1965  unw     addauam    I    MITI TCD  This  program  recognizes  that  the  Indi- 

Mr.  FISHER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  ""^-  ABRAHAM  J.  MUL 1  tK  ^^u^  ^^nts  to  do  good  woi^  and  can 

.Mil  soon  be  caUed  upon  to  vote  on  a  '^  "^  ^°'''"  ^c^^f^e  a  ^^J /egr^  of  perfecUon  in 

mammoth  Federal  aid  to  education  bill.  in  the  house  of  representatives        what  he  does,  If  properly  motivated. 

Cost  for  the  first  year  will  exceed  $1  Monday,  March  22. 1965  Anyone  who  has  sought  to  create  per- 

biJlion,  the  downpayment.    This  money  ,>,_  Mm^TER     Mr  Sneaker  for  many  ^^."^i^  ^°V.,f^  P^^?!  a^^  °^°^  ^^' 

would  eo  to  Dublic  orivate  and  church-  ^    MUL.1EK.    Mr.  bpeaicer.  lor  many         ^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^  that  it  is  never  achlev- 

•  .,.^^  f  \»    Ju     1     P"     if'  f^^.c^^C"  years  I  have  advocated  the  abohtion  of  -ki^     what   1b   sometimes   achieved   Is 

.^upported   schools    at   aU   levels,   from  ^^  ^^^^^    ^^^^   ^  ^  p^g^al  jurisdic-  ^^_^.  ^^  ^  S^t^Zd^^v^ 

kindergarten  to  and  through  college  and  tir,r.Q  t^^oJnt  nnripr  thp  TTnifnrm  rndp  of  ?        ^Z     i^           ^      n^   jj  ..    *v. . 

ix)';teraduat.f»  work  ^^°^  except  under  the  uniiorm  cooe  oi  ^^^    ^^^  Yiaid  enough.    The  odd  truth  is 

^^n  amlv7is  of  this  legislation  reveals  ^^'^'-y  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  except  for  treason,  ^.j^^t  one's  best  is  even  better  ttian  per- 
fi/;  T^  it  :r  legislation  re\eais  j^  ^j^  gg^-j^  congress  my  bill  to  abohsh  faction  because  It  Is  achievable 
tliat  while  it  provides  some  special  type  +v,_  Hoatvi  r»<.nQitTr  ic  wr  rar  whiph  i«?  ^^^^'O"-  oecause  it  is  acmevaoie. 
aid  for  certain  areas,  it  is  essentiaUy  a  cu'rSy  pSfng  befS^the  Hou^^u^  ^""'^^  ^^^  ^^^  <>f  March  ft-1 2,  each 
general  Federal  aid  to  education  pro-  S?Pi«,^  ^mmS  °^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  °^  ^®  ^^" 
pram,  including  Federal  funds  for  t  ™^;^f«^p  att^T.Hn,i  nf  nnr  poI  nautical  Systems  Command  at  Wright- 
classroom  construction,  teacher  salaries.  i^L^,T?^??if^i^^^^^Hi^^^^  Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  were 
ar.d  it  extends  limited  aid  to  nonpublic  ^>f U^L^^ii'rn  tL  N^  YoS  H^^d  ^^^  ^  voluntarily  support  this  pro- 
tcliools  7^^^^  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  Opening  day  for  this  effort  was 

Thus:   the   Congress  is  again  called  ^"^X^.^b^om '          '          "^  designated  "Zero  Defects  Day."  at  which 

upon  to  decide  whether  tiiere  is  to  be  tnis  letter  is  oovious.  j  j^^^j  ^^e  honor  to  participate  in  the 

a   general   Federal    aid   program.     And  The  letter  follows :  program    attended    by    over    6,000    em- 

tliis  decision  wiU  include  the  matter  of  d*=*t«  Penalty  as  a  Deterrent  pioyees    of    the    Aeronautical    Systems 

Federal  control     There  is  admittedly  an  To  the  herald  tribone  :  Command    along    with    the   Honorable 

overtone   of   federalization   throughout  ^'^^  ^  f  J^^^'^^iT*  ^  T^"J^«f;  James  A.  Rhodes.  Governor  of  the  State 

the  pending  bill.    There  is  no  doubt  but  J^uh;me  ^J/'^^  ^Un^^^n,  Oei^  a  ci^^^^  ^^  qj^^,.  the  Honoreble  George  K  Pouch. 

that  tiie  grant  of  so  much  in  benefits  t^Th^J'deLtrjeSlt^;. '^DeU^raS^iS^  S^P^^y  ^sslst^it  Secretary  of  Defe^: 

to  so  many  areas  invites  Federal  control  the  death  penalty  in  1958  but  restored  It  in  Maj.  Cien.  cnaries  a.  lernune,  jr^cran- 

■Rlth  respect  to  how  and  under  what  i96i.  after  two  murders  and  over  the  veto  of  mander.  Aeronautical  Systems  Division: 

conditions  this  money  is  to  be  spent,  the  Governor  and  opposition  of  the  State  MaJ.  Gen.  Fred  J.  Ascanl.  commander. 
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Systems  Engineering  Group;  and  Mr. 
Edward  WoU  of  the  General  Electric  Co. 

I  believe  my  colleagues,  and  others, 
would  be  Interested  in  the  purpose  and 
objectives  of  the  zero  defects  program 
and  I  submit  the  remarks  made  on  open- 
ing day  for  their  attention  : 
Address  bt  Maj.  Gen.  Ciiabi.es  H.  TEaHUNE, 

Jr.,    Commander,    AERONAtmcAi.    Systems 

Division,    Wright-Patterson    Air    Force 

Base,  Ohio 

Thank  you  Colonel  Wlttbrodt.  Ladles  and 
gentlemen,  before  getting  on  wltb  tbe  formal 
program  I  would  like  to  take  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  briefly  Introduce  our  honored 
guests  who  will  spe<ik  to  you  today:  Con- 
gressman Rodney  Love,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary o*  Defense  George  Pouch,  Mr.  Edward 
WoU  of  General  Electric. 

If  you  looked  at  your  program  you  uin- 
doubtedly  noticed  that  CK>vemor  Rhodes  is 
also  scheduled  to  speak.  Governor  Rhodes 
has  been  delayed — but  he  assured  me  that 
he  wUl  be  here  to  say  a  few  words  a  little 
later  in  the  program. 

I  asked  you  to  come  here  today  so  that  I 
coxild  personally  dlacuss  with  you  the  pur- 
pose and  objectives  of  the  zero  defects  pro- 
gram. I  am  sure  many  of  you  wonder  why 
we  dldh't  Just  send  you  a  letter  rather  than 
take  you  away  from  your  work?  Then  answer 
to  this  question  rests  In  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  the  program — and  that  1b 
this — a  personal  appeal  to  every  individual 
to  do  the  Job  right  the  first  time.  I  know  of 
no  better  method  of  making  such  an  appeal 
than  talking  to  you  as  I  do  now.  Yes,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  am  making  a  personal  ap- 
peal to  you — an  appeal  to  dedicate  yourselves 
to  performing  each  task  to  the  very  best  of 
your  ability — to  do  the  Job  right  the  flxst 
time— to  change  the  attitude  that  mistakes 
are  as  natural  as  hiunanity  itself. 

I  am  sure  that  each  one  of  us  can  think  of 
something  we  have  done  in  the  recent  past, 
which  if  we  had  to  do  over  again  we  could 
do  better.  If  this  is  so,  and  I  am  s\ire  it  is, 
we  tiave  been  engaged  in  zero  defects  right 
along,  at  least  in  a  limited  way — certainly  we 
won't  or  at  least  shouldn't  make  the  same 
mistake  again.  What  then  are  we  talking 
about — basically  we  want  you  to  take  that 
second  look  first — and  then  do  the  Job 
right. 

Why  do  mistakes  happen?  You  can  get 
almost  as  many  answers  to  this  question  as 
there  are  people  in  this  fleldhouse.  How- 
ever, a  careful  analysis  will  show  that  most 
mistakes  are  a  result  of  lack  of  attention. 
TiUs  Is  an  outgrowth  of  the  inbred  phlloeo- 

phy  that  "to  err  is  human,"  and  therefore.  If 

you're  human  you'll  make  mistakes.    But  Is 

it  ordained  that  people  must  make  mistakes? 
And  more  imjx>rtantly — do  people  always 
make  the  same  percentage  of  errors  in  every- 
thing they  do?  The  answer  to  both  of  these 
questions  is  no. 

A  man  may  make  an  error  in  5  percent  of 
the  work  he  starts  or  processes  on  his  Job- 
but  you  can  bet  that  he  will  not  get  short 
changed  on  his  pay  check  5  percent  of  the 
time.  He  certainly  will  not  go  home  to  the 
wrong  house  or  forget  to  pay  his  taxes  5  per- 
cent of  the  time.  What  accoimts  for  this? 
Do  people  have  two  standards  of  perform- 
ance— one  for  the  Job,  and  another  for  other 
Important  matters?  Does  he  vary  these 
standards  according  to  the  importance  he 
attaches  to  the  thing  he  is  doing?  For  the 
most  part  the  answer  is  yes.  This  then  is 
the  problem  and  where  zero  defects  comes 
in — through  the  zero  defects  program  we  hope 
to  convince  you  that  your  Job — whatever  It 
may  be — the  source  of  your  livelihood — is 
every  bit  as  important  as  anything  you  do. 
And  in  our  particular  case  it  is  important  not 
only  to  you — but  to  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 
As  former  President  Elsenhower  once  put  it, 
"We  must  somehow  get  it  through  oxxi  heads 


that  this  is  a  Nation  defending  itself,  and 
not  a  professional  soldier  defending  someone 
else." 

If  we  can  do  this,  and  1  firmly  believe  we 
can,  we  all  stand  to  benefit  in  at  least  two 
ways:  (1)  we  accomplish  our  mission  more 
efficiently,  or  to  put  it  another  way — we 
minimize  our  manpower  ahortages;  and  (2) 
we  all  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  we 
have  done  our  individual  Jobs  well. 

"Zero  defects"  is  more  than  a  catchword 
or  slogan.  It  is  an  Integral  part  of  successful 
management  at  every  level.  Many  of  you  al- 
ready perform  your  work  with  a  high  degree 
of  accuracy  and  efficiency.  The  objective  of 
zero  defects  is  to  Increase  the  number  of 
people  who  do  so,  and  to  extend  standards  to 
work  which  normally  cannot  be  measured 
or  Inspected  by  establishing  every  employee, 
from  clerk  to  scientist,  as  his  or  her  own 
critic. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  this  program  is 
not  going  to  be  one  of  those  where  the  com- 
mander assembles  his  work  force,  calls  for  a 
crash  of  drums  and  blare  of  bugles,  and  an- 
nounces that  "Zero  defects  is  the  new  game 
and  you  will  all  play  it."  Then  the  com- 
mander promptly  forgets  the  program  and 
leaves  everyone  to  wonder  privately,  (a) 
what  happened;  (b)  how  long  will  they  have 
to  put  up  with  this  new  siUiness  before  man- 
agement allows  it  to  fade  and  the  workers 
can  go  back  to  their  comfortable  old  ruts. 

I  am  personally  convioed  that  the  zero 
defects  program  is  an  extremely  worthwhile 
effort — so  I  will  not  allow  It  to  fade — in  fact 
I  have  plans  underway  at  the  present  time 
for  sustention  of  the  program  into  the  fu- 
ture— I  want  the  zero  defects  philosophy  and 
objectives  kept  in  the  forefi-ont  from  this  day 
forward  or  at  least  until  such  time  as  zero 
defects  becomes  second  nature  or  "the  new 
way  of  life."  Furth«-more,  I  have  personally 
asked  each  of  the  flrstline  lupervisors  to  con- 
scientiously support  this  program — and  I  am 
confident  that  they  will.  Management  at  all 
levels,  from  DOD  and  Headquarters,  U3.  Air 
Force  on  down  is  dedicated  to  attaining  the 
objectives  of  the  zero  defects  program.  We 
fully  realize  the  important  part  manage- 
ment must  play  in  this  program  and  we 
ledge  our  xmquallfled  support. 

I  ask  each  and  everyone  of  you  today  to 
Join  me  in  this  pledge. 

Address  by  Congressman  Rodney  M.  Love,  at 
Zero  Defects  Rally,  March  8,  1965 

Good  afternoon,  ladies  aiid  gentlemen.  At 
the   outset   I   want   to   say   that   I   am   most 

happy  to  be  here — I  also  want  to  take  this 
opportimlty  to  publicly  thank  General 
Terhune   for   Inviting   me    to    participate    In 

your   program.    I   imderstand   that  Mayor 

Sommers  has  Just  recently  renamed  I>ayton 
the  "Birthplace  of  Aviation"  Instead  of  the 
"Home  of  Aviation."  I  heartily  agree  with 
Mayor  Sommers.  This  is  the  one  thing  that 
we  Dajrtonlans  are  most  proud  of.  We  have 
another  claim  to  fame  that  some  of  us  may 
have  taken  for  granted.  That  is  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  If  Dayton  is  the 
birthplace  of  aviation,  and  it  is,  then  Wright- 
Patterson  Is  most  assuredly  the  home  of 
aviation.  I  am  very  proud  of  your  Installa- 
tion and  I  know  you — you  who  perform  the 
myriad  tasks  associated  with  the  design,  de- 
velopment, and  acquisition  of  the  world's 
finest  manned  aircraft  systems — are  Justifi- 
ably even  more  proud  of  its  rich  heritage. 
When  General  Terhune  first  invited  me  to 
speak  to  you  about  zero  defects,  I  wondered 
what  in  the  world  was  happening  back  In 
the  old  hometown.  As  you  must  realize, 
the  first  months  of  a  freshman  Congress- 
man's life  Is  little  short  of  frantic.  If  you 
sometimes  think  your  world  is  a  madhouse 
you  have  a  vague  idea  of  what  I  have  been 
through.  Anyhow.  I  must  admit  to  you  that 
I  was  less  than  conversant  with  the  subject. 
So  I  decided  to  do  a  little  research  to  make 


certain  I  wouldn't  be  required  to  kiss  ti.e 
taU  end  of  a  B-52  or  become  the  first  Con- 
gressman ejected  from  a  supersonic  fighter 
10  feet  off  the  ground.  I  certainly  Intend  to 
serve  my  constituents  well,  but  I  also  intend 
to  complete  my  first  term  in  office. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  St^i  ,  s 
places  on  Congress  the  responsibility  of  pr  j- 
viding  and  maintaining  the  Armed  Forces 
needed  for  our  national  defense;  it  also  makes 
Congress  responsible  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  Nation.  It  Is  from  the  standpoint  of 
meeting  these  responsibilities  that  I  v,iii 
talk  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  congress! c. Mil 
interest  in  the  zero  defects  program. 

While  we  are  a  rich  country,  we  all  kiMw 
that  there  are  practical  limits  as  to  how 
much  we  can  ask  the  taxpayer  to  pav  to 
supi>ort  our  Federal  programs  while  "smu 
maintaining  a  health  economy. 

The  first  priority,  of  course,  is  national 
defense,  for  without  our  freedom  the  other 
programs  would  not  have  much  meaning. 
So,  out  of  a  FederEJ  budget  of  nearly  $ioo 
billion,  we  find  that  we  must  spend  about 
half  for  national  defense.  That  leaves  the 
other  half  to  meet  fixed  charges,  such  as 
interest  on  the  national  debt  and  care  of 
veterans,  and  the  multitude  of  progrrtnis 
designed  to  make  this  a  better  country  in 
which  to  live  and  bring  up  our  children.  We 
have  urgent  needs  for  more  schools,  bctrcr 
urban  transportation  systems,  slum  clear- 
ance programs  with  which  to  combat  crime 
and  Juvenile  delinquency,  equitable  support 
for  farmers,  and  many  other  programs  de- 
signed to  make  it  possible  for  all  per  pie 
in  this  great  Nation  to  live  in  a  maiir.er 
which  befits  the  dignity  of  a  human  being. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  of  de'or- 
mining  how  the  national  revenues  shall  be 
divided  in  order  that  worthwhile  progriiins 
will  be  as  fully  supported  as  possible.  Ob- 
viously, if  we  can  save  some  of  the  $50  bil- 
lion we  spend  on  national  defense  with  an 
in  any  way  diminishing  the  effectiveness  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  these  savings  can  be  u  ed 
to  build  more  and  better  schools  and  high- 
ways, and  to  do  the  many  other  things  we 
need  to  do  to  bring  about  a  better  baLiiice 
in  our  national  standard  of  living.  And  this 
is  where  the  zero  defects  program  is  so 
timely  and  helpful  in  the  accomplishir.cm 
of  our   aims. 

One  of  the  things  which  made  the  Unncd 
States  a  great  nation  was  its  mastery  of  ilie 
mass  production  techniques.  By  producing 
good  automobiles  and  other  consumer  gtn.ds 
at  prices  within  reach  of  the  average  m.in. 
Americans  have  been  able  to  support  a  staiid- 

ard  of  living  far  beyond  that  of  most  otlier 
countries.  Mass  production,  admittccily. 
does  not  usually  produce  workmanship  of 
the  same  level  as  that  used  in  custom-ni.de 
articles,  but  it  Is  generally  adequate  anci  it 
brings  the  car,  the  TV,  and  the  dishw.i  iier 
within  re^ch  of  millions  who  otherwise  cotild 
not  afford  them.  When  a  malfunction  de- 
velops, we  can  get  It  repaired  and  the  worst 
that  usmlly  happens  Is  the  Inconvenient  of 
being  without  the  machine  for  a  day  or  two. 
When  we  tried  to  apply  these  mass  proci  .ic- 
tion  techniques  to  the  manufacture  of  ni  4- 
em,  highly  complex  and  costly  weapon  sys- 
tems, we  got  into  trouble.  If  a  worker  ni.ide 
a  faulty  electrical  connection  in  our  car  :.nd 
ignition  trouble  developed,  a  few  hours  ma 
garage  would  correct  the  matter.  But  ,:  lie 
same  kind  of  mistake  is  made  in  assemi  '..u;: 
a  missile,  the  result  will  probably  mean  the 
loss  of  a  multimlllion  dollar  weapon.  \Miat 
is  worse  than  the  waste  involved,  if  it  v.cre 
in  time  of  war,  the  malfunction  of  he 
weapon  could  mean  irrei>arable  losses  In 
these  days  when  we  are  asking  our  Armed 
Forces  to  risk  their  lives  hourly  on  so  n...ny 
fronts,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  make  .-^ure 
that  the  weapons  we  give  them  won't  let 
them  down  when  their  lives  are  at  stake. 
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As  a  Member  of  Ck>ngress  assigned  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
feel  my  part  of  the  congressional  responsi- 
bility for  national  security  very  deeply.  That 
i.s  why  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  the 
steps  which  are  being  taken  to  rectify  the 
evils  of  careless,  slipshod  workmanship  In 
the  defense  industry.  I  was  asked  by  our 
cliairman.  the  Honorable  L.  Mendex  Rivers, 
to  represent  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee are  as  interested  as  I  am  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  zero  defects  program  and  Join 
iv.e  in  congratulating  tills  Command  In  put- 
ting it  into  effect.  What  the  worker  has 
K,  ked  sometimes  has  been  a  sense  of  pride 
in  participating  in  the  building  of  the  fin- 
ished product.  The  workman  who  installs  a 
•25-cent  fuze  in  a  million  dollar  rocket  or  an 
$8  million  airplane  has  to  realize  that  he 
is  not  dealing  with  Just  a  25-cent  fuze.  He 
is  dealing  not  only  with  a  multimillion- 
d  !lar  machine  but  with  men's  lives. 

The  awakening  of  pride  of  workmanship  in 
li.e  individual  will  pay  many  dividends. 
The  military  will  get  more  dependable  weap- 
ons and  equipment.  Costs  wUl  be  lower 
because  wastage  wiU  be  much  less.  Deliv- 
eries will  be  faster  because  there  will  be 
lower  fatilty  Jobs  to  be  done  over.  And  the 
worker  will  probably  be  tlie  biggest  gainer. 
He  will  have  the  personal  satisfaction  that 
c  ines  with  having  participated  In  a  great 
project;  of  knowing  that  his  part  of  the  op- 
eration, though  It  may  have  been  small,  was 
necessary  and,  without  it,  the  product  would 
h;-.ve  been  incomplete.  Best  of  aU,  he  will  be 
ahle  to  sleep  with  a  clear  conscience  knowing 
tltat  no  man  will  die  In  a  fiaming  wreck  be- 
cause he,  the  workman,  made  a  faulty  con- 
nection or  tightened  a  nut  one  twist  too 
iv..\ny. 

While  I  understand  that  this  program  is 
being  extended  throughout  the  defense  in- 
di'stry,  I  am  partictilarly  pleased  to  know 
thtt  the  Air  Force  is  applying  the  same  prin- 
ci:)les  to  its  own  "in-house"  operations, 
e-pecially  here  in  my  hometown.  I  look 
upjii  you  and  myself  as  neighbors  who  are 
coworkers  in  this  great  field  of  national  de- 
fe:..se.  I  shall  be  doing  my  best  to  see  that 
you  get  the  funds  you  need  to  do  your  Job, 
kn  iwing  that  when  you  get  this  money  you 
wf.l  do  your  best  to  see  that  the  American 
ci. i^en  will  get  an  honest  doUar's  worth  of 
defense  for  every  dollar   he  contributes. 


A2DRESS  BY  MR.  GEORGE  E.  POUCH,  DEPUTY  AS- 
SISTANT Secretary  (Equipment  Mmnte- 
.n.\nce  and  Readiness),  Office  or  the 
.\ssisTANT  Secretary  or  Defense  (Instal- 

!  \TIONS   AND    liOGISTICS),   AT   AlR   FORCE    SYS- 

Ti.Ms    Command,    Wright-Fattekson    Air 

Force  Base,  Ohio,  March  8.  1965 

Governor  Rhodes,  Congressman  Love,  Gen- 
er.il  Terhune,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  it  has 
often  been  said  that  the  greatness  of  otrr 
c>.>t!ntry — its  historic  dedication  to  human 
rights,  its  indtistrial  supremacy  and  mill- 
trry  might — reflect  the  collective  genius  of 
;■    !>eople. 

Today  we  are  discussing  a  movement  that 
h.^-;  had  its  roots  among  the  people — the 
pf't.ple  who  design,  manufacture,  distribute, 
n  intaln  and  use  the  goods  and  services  on 
w':v;cli  we  all  depend  for  our  well-being. 
Tiiis  movement  goes  under  various  titles — 
nt  re  commonly,  zero  defects.  Looking  back 
0. rr  my  years  of  experience  in  both  Govern- 
nif  nt  and  industry,  I  can't  recall  any  move- 
ment that  overnight  has  awakened  and 
nirrshalled  the  support  and  enthusiasm  of  so 
nt  ;:iy  people,  from  so  many  diverse  elements 
'>:  industrial  life. 

The  Department  of  Defense  did  not  origi- 
n.  e  zero  defects.  But.  without  equlvoca- 
ti  ••!,  it  endorses  and  encourages  zero  defects 
proE;rams  because  they  serve  the  national  in- 
terest. Why?  Because  the  Department  of 
Defense — and  our  country  as  a  whole — simply 


cannot  afford  the  waste  that  goes  with  work 
that  is  less  than  the  best. 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
in  Dayton — the  birthplace  of  the  aerospace 
Indtistry — and  to  have  the  honor  of  sharing 
this  platform  with  Governor  Rhodes,  Con- 
gressmen Brown  and  Love,  and  General  Ter- 
hune. I  am  deeply  conscious  that  I  am 
addressing  a  distinguished  audience  of  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  administrators  and  their 
staffs,  who  are  contributing  Immensely  to 
our  national  well-being.  Your  role  in  the 
management  of  the  P-111  and  C-141  are  in- 
dicators of  the  pivotal  role  the  people  of 
the  Air  Force  Systems  Command  play  in 
national  defense. 

I  am  also  aware  that  this  audience  is 
probably  more  concerned  with  design,  de- 
velopment, and  administration,  than  with 
production,  maintenance,  and  simUar  opera- 
tional or  shop  activities.  It  is  widely  as- 
sumed that  zero  defects  is  addressed  pri- 
marily to  shop  personnel — that  is,  to  the 
machinists,  tool  men,  and  operatOTS  on  the 
floors  of  large  maintenance  and  production 
activities.  It  is  true  that  zero  defects  is 
highly  effective  In  preventing  and  eliminat- 
ing defects  In  those  areas. 

However,  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
equally  concerned  with  Improving  precision, 
accuracy,  and  workmanship  upstream — ^in 
design,  and  in  the  various  forms  of  c<xn- 
munication  by  which  engineering  require- 
ments are  defined,  described,  and  made 
known  to  industry.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
upstream  areas  of  systems  management  can 
benefit  more  from  zero  defects  than  the 
downstream. 

A  few  years  ago  my  office,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  made 
an  on-site  survey  of  quality  and  reliability 
of  various  tvpes  of  equipment  used  by  the 
Army,  Navy, 'and  Air  Force.  This  siirvey  was 
by  teams  who  went  aboard  ships,  visited 
SAV  and  other  commands — talked  with  the 
officers  and  men  who  use  the  equipment — 
and  reported  back  to  me  the  deficiencies  they 
found. 

Three  t\-pes  of  material  were  surveyed— 
electronic "  items,  aircraft  spare  parts,  and 
tank  and  automotive  equipment.  An  analy- 
sis of  all  deficiencies  shows  that  at  least  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  failures  might  be 
ascribed  to  what  I  have  identified  as  the 
"upstream"  phase  of  materiel  generation— 
that  is.  design  and  technical  data  prepara- 
tion. Production  and  maintenance  processes 
can  downgrade  design  quality.  But  we  can 
hardly  exi>ect  a  product  to  be  better  than 
the  quality  designed  Into  It. 

I  am  sure  you  will  all  gree  with  me  that 

failures  and  defects  do  not  have  their  origin 

in  any  single  element  of  the  mUltary-lndus- 
txv  complex.  Rather,  aU  elements  mtLst  do 
their  Job  right — right  the  first  time.  Reliable 
equipment  reflects  the  continuing  and  re- 
lentless exactitude  of  engineers,  technicians, 
administrators,  as  well  as  production  and 
maintenance. 

Zero  defect  programs  accentuate  the  vital 
importance  of  exactitude.  It  reminds — and 
keeps  reminding — each  of  us  that  each  Job 
we  do  must  be  done  right.  Doing  a  Job  right 
serves  the  national  Interest. 

However,  zero  defect  programs  also  serve 
the  enlightened  self-interest  of  each  one  of 
\is  who  earn  our  bread  and  butter  as  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  Government.  We  live  in 
a  competitive  world,  and  it's  getting  more 
competitive.  Competition  exists  not  only  on 
the  international  level.  It  exists  among  the 
In-house  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Strict  standards  of  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  are  applicable  to  all  Defense 
activities.  Survival  of  these  activitiee  de- 
pends not  only  on  fulfilling  real  needs,  but 
on  achieving  and  maintaining  a  high  level 
of  competitive  efficiency.  ' 

There  never  was  a  time  when  Government 
activities   have    been   so   intensively   under 


public  scrutiny  as  today.  We  well  know  that 
there  Is  a  tendency  to  assume  that  large 
in-house  mUltary-lndustrlal  operations  are 
less  efficient  than  they  might  be — ^that 
Government  employees  are  less  attentive  to 
detaU — less  dollar -conscious — than  their 
counterparts  in  private  industry.  Zero  de- 
fects helps  to  erase  this  saspiclon — ^whether 
this  suspicion  has  any  basis  in  fact  or  not. 
It  helps  make  Government  organizations 
competitive  and  thus  continue  to  play  their 
proper  role  In  their  respective  communities. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  is  a  ma- 
jor component  of  the  economy  of  Ohio. 
What  you  do,  and  how  weU  you  do  it,  there- 
fore, contributes  vitaUy  to  the  economic 
health  of  the  community  where  you  live — 
where  you  raise  your  families — where  your 
children  go  to  school — where,  in  general,  you 
live  out  your  life. 

At  previous  meetings  on  zero  defects — 
usually  In  corridor  conversations,  so  to 
speak — one  question  is  repeatedly  raised: 
Is  zero  defects  here  to  stay  or  Is  it  simply 
a  flash  in  the  pan? 

I  can  assure  you  that  so  far  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  concerned,  this  Is  not  a 
I>assing  fad — a  Madison  Avenue  "gimmick" — 
something  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow. 

President  Johnson  and  Secret^ary  McNa- 
mara  have  stated  again  and  again  their  de- 
termination to  achieve  greater  efficiency 
and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  national  defense — 
without  compromising  the  striking  power  of 
our  Armed  Forces. 

Zero  defects  Is  a  major  weapon  in  this 
relentless  and  continuing  drive  to  realize 
maximum  defense  from  every  tax  doUar. 

To  make  sure  that  it  Is  a  way  of  life.  De- 
partment of  Defense  "In-house"  activities 
have  not  only  Instituted  zero  defects  pro- 
grams, they  are  also  establishing  procedures 
to  measure  the  results  of  these  programs  and 
to  give  recognition  to  those  who  deserre  It. 

Zero  defects  symbolizes  a  ground  swell  of 
public  opinion  that  says  waste  shall  not  be 
accepted  as  a  part  of  the  American  way  of 
life.  The  Department  of  Defense  Is  con- 
cerned not  only  with  preventing  waste,  but 
with  protecting  the  lives  and  security  ot  all 
our  people  by  providing  our  Armed  Forces 
with  safe  and  reliable  equlfHnent.  There 
can  hardly  be  more  compelling  reasons  why 
you  should  Join  your  coworkers  In  perpetu- 
ating the  zero  defects  program  of  the  Air 
Force  Systems  Command.  In  this  way  you 
serve  your  country  as  well  as  yourself. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  Join 
my  distinguished  colleagues  on  this  platform 
in  endorsing  this  program. 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  cooperation 

and  hospitality. 


Remarks  or  Maj.  Gen.  PR«a>  J.  Ascani,  Com- 
mander, Systems  Engineering  Gaorrp,  Re- 
search AND  Technology  Division,  Wricht- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Ohio 

There  is  very  little  in  substance  that  I  can 
add  to  the  remarks  made  by  General  Terhune 
and  our  honored  guests — however,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  we  are  very  serious  about  the 
zero  defects  program  and  its  effective  imple- 
mentation. In  the  next  few  days  you  will 
aU  be  asked  by  your  supervisors  to  sign  a 
card  pledging  your  personal  suppHJrt  to  the 
objectives  of  the  zero  defects  program — this 
pledge  card  states  the  basic  concept  of  the 
program.  Each  individual  will  strive  to  do 
every  task  right  the  first  time.  The  pledge 
symbolizes  your  acceptance  of  the  program. 

Although  participation  in  the  zero  defects 
program  is  strictly  voluntary,  we  are  dedi- 
cated to  a  goal  of  100  percent  participation. 
It  is  clear  that  the  participation  level  of 
zero  defects  is  purposely  high  and,  although 
absolute  perfection  must  remain  a  goal,  the 
potential  exists  for  great  improvement  In  our 
efforts  to  reach  a  new  and  much  higher 
plateau  of  reliability  in  our  modem,  more 
complex,  and  more  costly  weapon  systems. 
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The  zero  defects  program  Is  the  vehicle  by 
which  we  can  achieve  this  improvement — ^It 
crosses  all  functional  areas— and,  more  im- 
portantly, it  recognizes  all  individuals  as  vital 
elNnents  in  our  mission  effectiveness  equa- 
tion.    It  is  the  medium  that  speaks  directly 
to  all  Individuals  involved  in  our  efforts — 
whether  they  are  clerks,  engineers,  managers, 
or  scientists.    Your  enthusiastic  support  of, 
and  participation  in.  this  important  program 
win  substantially  aid  our  combined  endeav- 
ors to  meet  the  exacting  demands   Imposed 
upon  us  by  the  increasing  challenges  of  o\ir 
modern  weapon  systems.    The  payoff  vrtll  be 
more  efficient  operations  within  the  organi- 
zation—a   higher   state   of  readiness  within 
the  Air  Perce — and  a  feeling  of  great  satis- 
faction  within   each   individual   in   knowing 
that  their  job  was  done  well.     In  a  short 
Simple  statement  what  we  want  you  to  do  is 
this— Identify  yourself  with  improvement  by 
participating  in  the  zero  defects  program.    I 
challenge  you  to  prove  to  your  Government 
and  yourself  that  you  are  capable  of  doing 
better  work. 

On  behalf  of  General  Terhune,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  attending  the  rally  today— we 
hope  you  "got  the  message."  I  also  want  to 
publicly  thank  Governor  Rhodes,  Congress- 
Btian  Love,  Mr.  George  Pouch,  and  Mr.  Ed 
WoU  for  taking  time  out  of  their  busy  sched- 
ules to  help  us  launch  this  program— your 
assist  was  A-OK  in  every  respect.  Thank  you 
again. 


Veterans'  Pensions 


or  private  retirement,  annuity,  endowment, 
cm:  similar  type  plans  or  programs.  (Atten- 
tion is  Invited  to  H.R.  5677.  already  offered 
and  scheduled  for  study  by  the  <:k)mmitte€ 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  It  is  recommended  that 
this  bill  be  amended  to  afford  relief  for  vet- 
erans who  are  ineligible  for  retirement  pay 
under  programs  other  than  the  pension 
legislation.) 

Morris  H.  Miller, 

Covimander. 

Don  ALP  J.  Nelson. 

Adjiitant. 


New  Medical  Facilities  Planned  by  the 
Veterans'   Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


veterans  by  mid-1967.  (The  VA  now  h...s 
only  2  nursing  homes,  with  42  "members  ' 
although  it  also  cares  for  15,000  veterans  m 
18  domlclUarles.) 

Add  2  mental  hygiene  clinics  to  the  66 
now  treating  65,(X)0  vets  with  emotioi.  ,i 
problems  on  a  nonhospitallzed  basis. 

Add  2  "day  treatment  centers"  to  the  24 
now  handling  mental  patients  on  a  c  > 
home-every-night  basis. 

Open  a  "blind  rehabilitation  center"  ,it 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  Bimllar  to  the  one  at  the  V.\ 
hospital  in  Hines,  HI. 

Staff  20  more  VA  hospitals  with  spe-c  h 
therapists  needed  to  treat  veterans  recovrr- 
iug  from  strokes. 

Bolster  the  staffs  of  VA  hospital  labor.i- 
tories  which  now  do  40  million  tests  a  ye.ir 
on  patients  and  perform  30,000  autopsies. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURK  W.  THOMPSON 

OP  TEJtAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  request  of  the  Ga-lves- 
ton,  Tex.,  Barracks  No.  1447,  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.,  I  insert  the 
following  resolution  adopted  by  that 
organization: 
Resolution  by  Galveston  Barracks  No.  1447, 

Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A. 
Resolution  was  adopted  on  March  11, 1965,  by 
Galveston   (Tex.)    Barracks  No.  1447,  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A. 
Whereas   existing  legislation    (section  503 
of   title  38,  United  States  Code)    sets  limits 
on  war   veterans'    incomes  for  eligibility  to 
draw  the  veterans'   pension  well   below  the 
poverty  level  now  recognized  as  a  basis  for 
economic  opportunity  needs;  and 

Whereas  many  pensioners  and  annuitants, 
because  of  the  poverty  income  level  set  by 
existing  law,  are  not  eligible  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  cost-of-living  increases  granted 
to  an  individual  under  public  or  private  re- 
tirement, annuity,  endowment  or  similar 
type  plans  or  programs,  and  some  veterans 
must  either  forego  or  waive  such  paid-in 
benefits  as  those  offered  under  certain  public 
or  private  retirement  plans;  and 

Whereas  veterans  with  only  the  small  pen- 
sion for  support  find  themselves  in  utterly 
dire  clrcvunstances  and  are  all  but  humili- 
ated by  a  Government  pledged  to  give  rea- 
sonable recognition  for  services  rendered  in 
(the  Interest  of  national  security:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  either  the  aforementioned 
income  limitations  be  raised  to  more  reason- 
able levels,  so  as  to  remove  the  "poverty" 
penalty  and  stigma,  or  that  a  law  be  enacted 
by  the  Ctongress  to  amend  Section  503  of 
Title  38  of  the  United  States"  Code  to  exclude 
from  consideration  as  income  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  pension  eligibility,  all 
amounts  paid  to  an  indlvidxjal  under  public 


OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17. 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  TexBS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
plans  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
regarding  the  construction  of  new  hos- 
pitals and  the  closing  of  certain  older 
ones.  Mr.  John  Troan.  Scripps-Howard 
science  writer,  has  been  doing  a  series  of 
articles  on  this  subject.  He  has  recently 
written  an  article  outlining  the  new  fa- 
cilities and  the  expansion  of  services 
planned  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. I  believe  this  article  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  many  Mem  here : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Mar.  4, 

1965) 

More  Mbdical  Aid  for  Vets  Due 

( By  John  Troan ) 

Despite  Its  plans  to  close  11  hospitals,  by 
Jxine  30,  the  Veterans'  Administration  ex- 
pects to  spend  more  money  than  ever  next 
year  to  provide  tax-paid  medical  care  for 
ex-servicemen. 

Contrary  to  charges  that  the  VA  hospital 
program  Is  being  whittled  down.  President 
Johnson  has  budgeted  almost  $1.2  billion  for 
medical  care  of  veterans  during  the  fiscal 
year  starting  July  1 . 

With  money  saved  by  this  action  and  extra 
funds  budgeted  by  President  Johnson,  the 
VA  says  it  plans  in  the  next  year  to: 

Open  a  727-bed  hoepitel  here,  to  replace  a 
335-bed  structure  built  In  1901  as  a  school. 

Open  a  587 -bed  hospital  in  Atlanta,  to  re- 
place a  300-bed  facility  the  VA  took  over 
from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  43  years 
ago. 

Open  a  500-bed  hospital  in  Charleston. 
S.C. 

Spend  more  than  $97  million  to  build 
additional  medical  facilities  in  areas  where 
they  are  needed. 

Put  up  the  "sixth  increment"  in  a  15-year 
$1.2-bllllon  hospital -renovation  program 
started  by  President  Eisenhower. 

Provide  a  record  $40.8  million  for  medical 
research,  eight  times  more  than  VA  spent 
for  this  10  years  ago. 

Establish  13  special  centers  for  major 
"open  heart "  surgery. 

Set  up  special  "treatment  units"  in  26  VA 
hospitals  for  patients  with  emphysema,  a 
chronic  Itmg  ailment. 

Increase  from  4  to  11  the  special  cen- 
ters the  VA  operates  for  veterans  with 
chronic  kidney  disease  who  must  p>eriodically 
be  hooked  up  to  artificial-kidney  machines  to 
stay  alive. 

Implement  a  major  e:>q>ansion  of  VA  nurs- 
ing homes  which  would  accommodate  4.000 


A  Statement  on  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1965 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  recei  t- 
ly,  a  thoughtful  statement  was  made  cm 
the  subject  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  by  a  dis- 
tinguished New  York  attorney.  Mr. 
Prank  E.  Karelsen.  Mr.  Karelsen  has 
been  actively  interested  in  the  support  of 
public  education  for  over  30  years.  He 
is  vice  president  of  the  Child  Study  As- 
sociation of  America,  vice  president  of 
the  Public  Education  Association,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Board  of  the  city  of  Nt  w 
York,  a  member  of  the  education  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee, and  numerous  other  educational 
organizations  interested  in  education  rind 
children. 

I  commend  Mr.  Karelsen's  presen; lo- 
tion to  my  colleagues  and  to  all  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record  as  a  fine 
statement  in  support  of  the  bill  by  a 
public-spirited  citizen  who  has  a  long  itnd 
distinguished  record  as  a  fighter  for  pv.b- 
lic  education. 

Statement  of  Prank  E.  Karelsen 
At  this  point  Ln  history,  the  key  hope  :or 
the  success  of  democracy  is  critically  woven 
in  with  a  need  to  raise  the  economic  stanchiig 
of  all  our  people.  "Good  education  pro\  Uies 
otir  major  hope  for  breaking  the  po'trty 
cycle."  The  only  possible  way  to  do  this  is 
to  educate  all  our  children.  President  Km- 
nedy's  formulation  was  clear  and  pre<:.-e: 
"Otir  progress  as  a  nation  can  be  no  swi  .er 
than  our  progress  in  education."  The  PuiViic 
Education  Association  has  long  realized  t:i.it 
the  only  way  to  finance  this  educatioi:  is 
through  Federal  aid.  "Quality  edtication  iH 
only  be  assured  for  every  pupil  in  New  V '  Tk 
City  and  other  cities  in  the  United  St,  tes 
when  the  Federal  Government  accept  .=  re- 
sponsibility for  financing  substantial  ni- 
provement  in  public  schools."  (From  Pii'^lic 
Education  Association  booklet,  "Educ;r.ng 
All  Our  Children.") 

The  Nation's  needs  are  staggering.  To 
achieve  the  optimum  class  size  of  25  elenv  n- 
tary  school  pupils  and  20  secondary  p\ipils 
we  would  need  275,000  classrooms.  In  New 
York  City  alone,  proposed  constrtiction  c"?ts 
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over  the  next  5  years  will  aggregate  more 
th-in  $2  billion. 

Federal  aid  to  education  has  been  defeated 
for  many,  many  years  despite  the  resolutions 
passed  at  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Edvication  and  enthusiastic  supp<»-t  from  re- 
sponsible Senators  and  Congressmen.  The 
bi'.ls  have  not  made  progress  because  of  the 
church  and  state  Issue. 

The  urgency  of  Federal  aid  has  become  so 
important  that  in  1965,  an  education  bUl  can- 
not be  allowed  to  fail.  The  ideological  sacri- 
fice on  the  separation  of  church-and-state 
issue  in  the  current  bill  Is  not  a  great  one. 
We  should  be  ready,  at  last,  to  say  that  we 
believe  we  need  education  so  badly  that  we 
must  make  some  small  compromise.  As  de- 
sir.ible  as  it  might  be  not  to  compromise, 
history  has  proved  that  without  It  Federal 
aid  is  not  obtainable. 

We  cannot  Isolate  ignorance.  The  ill-edu- 
cated child,  whether  from  a  public  school  or 
a  parochial  school,  who  becomes  a  dropout  or 
delinquent  costs  society  more  In  the  long  run 
th;i.n  we  must  pay  for  educating  that  same 
person  to  be  a  useftil  taxpaylng  citizen. 

Let  tis  examine  this  bill  to  see  how  much 
of  a  compromise  Is  needed.  Even  now,  a 
part  of  the  regular  curriculum  of  parochial 
sciiools  is  provided  through  the  use  of  pub- 
lic facilities.  Should  we  deny  the  use  of 
Cer.tral  Park  to  parochial  school  children 
because  their  school  regularly  conducts  its 
physical  education  classes  in  it  thus  reducing 
thf  costs  of  gymnasium  and  physical  educa- 
tion facilities  to  that  school?  Should  we 
deny  the  use  of  the  public  libraries  to  paro- 
ciu.U  school  children  who  regularly  borrow 
bo.iks  for  their  classroom  assignments  thus 
reducing  the  cost  of  those  books  to  parochial 
schools?  Surely  the  answer  is  "No."  Largely 
bet  .luse  there  is  no  added  burden  or  expense 
to  the  public  school  system,  and  at  the 
sa:;ic  time,  we  are  helping  to  educate  chil- 
dren. 

N'othing  in  title  I  would  require  school 
di.?iricts  to  establish  dual  enrollment  or 
other  specific  programs  for  children  in  non- 
public schools.  The  provisions  of  title  I  in 
thi^  regard  are  confused  at  best,  but  it  does 
nn;  appear  that  the  language  Is  mandatory. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  language  will  be  cleared 
up  :n  the  Senate. 

Ihe  question  of  where  title  will  lie  in 
!ib  .try  resources  and  textbooks  is,  of  course, 
a  •  chnicality.  It  has,  however,  become  a 
public  issue.  What  would  be  remembered 
here  is  the  following:  First,  the  books  in 
question  are  books  approved  by  the  local 
school  board  for  public  school  use.  We  are 
no-  buying  religious  tracts.  Second,  the  ma- 
teriUs  provided  are  materials  that  the  chll- 
dre:-.  would  not  otherwise  have.  Third,  as 
mc::tioned  before,  it  is  important  that  the 
p.i:  tchial  school  students  have  the  advantage 
of  lining  the  same  books  as  are  supplied  to 
puijiic  schools,  again  this  throws  no  burden 
on  -iie  public  school. 

0:i  the  financial  level.  Congressman  Lind- 
SA'i  has  estimated  that  this  bill  will  bring 
591. 5500.000  for  fiscal  1965  to  the  State  of 
New  York. 

1  lere  are  faults  in  this  legislation,  but 
the.  can  be  cured,  either  by  the  coints  or 
by    le  watchdog  committee. 

Ti.is  bill  has  already  been  improved  by  the 
inc.usion  of  provisions  for  a  watchdog  com- 
mu-ee  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
reft,  >nsibillty  for  making  certain  that  the 
sp;:;t  of  separation  of  chvirch  and  state  is 
Hi:  violated.  Another  Improvement  was  the 
ch.;;:E;e  In  the  grant  allocation  formula  to 
re'  ^nize  that  a  low-Income  family  receiving 
G  •  ^rnment  assistance  that  takes  it  over 
'he  $2,000  level  shoidd  be  counted  In  com- 
PU'  ng  the  grant  to  be  made  to  a  local  educa- 
'>•  :  il  agency. 

1  this  bill  is  a  slight  compromise,  that  does 
r^      call  for  its  defeat.     Writing  in  School 


and  Society  for  February  20.  professor  Of 
religion,  J.  Paul  Williams,  put  It  very  well: 

"The  battle  around  the  wall  of  sefxarotlon 
promises  to  continue  tor  years  to  come.  If 
either  extreme  in  the  conflict  wins  a  clear- 
cut  victory,  the  residue  of  bitterness  wUl  dls- 
flgiu-e  the  national  scene.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, the  man  of  good  wlU  will  labor  to 
achieve  a  compromise  solution  which  pre- 
serves as  many  as  possible  of  the  values 
sought  by  both  sides. 

"A  number  of  organizations  with  a  long 
history  of  opposition  to  aid  to  parochial 
schools  are  supporting  this  bill  because  It  is 
aimed  at  helping  children.  Included  among 
these  organizations  are  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
and  the  National  Committee  for  Support  of 
the  Public  Schools  headed  by  Agnes  Meyer. 

This  legislation  shotild  be  the  first  Im- 
portant step  in  a  program  of  massive  help 
to  education.  A  5-year  program  aggregating 
some  $50  billion  is  necessary.  A  number  of 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  Hoxise  have 
indicated  general  agreement  with  this  need, 
and  the  President  himself  has  said  that 
expenditure  on  education  will  be  a  maj(»' 
commitment  of  his  administration  and  that 
next  year  he  wUl  ask  the  Congress  for  a  sub- 
stantially increased  sxim. 

"Therefore,  In  view  of  the  above,  an  orga- 
nization Interested  in  public  schools  and  chil- 
dren shotild  support  the  bill  and  fight  hard, 
now  and  after  it  has  been  passed  both  In  the 
courts  and  before  the  watchdog  comnUttee 
for  such  safeguards  as  are  desirable  and 
possible. 


Water  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
,.or 

HON.  CUIR  CALLAN 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coun- 
try faces  ever  greater  problems  than  ever 
before  in  meeting  its  needs  for  water. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  p<^ulation  of 
this  country  is  troubled  with  water  short- 
age, poor  water  or  both.  And  the  prob- 
lems will  increase  as  our  population  In- 
creases and  the  demand  for  pure  water 
rises. 

The  projections  for  this  increased  de- 
mand for  water  can  be  seen  in  our  past 
history.  From  1900  to  1950,  while  the 
population  of  the  United  States  doubled, 
total  water  use,  other  than  for  power, 
increased  fourfold.  By  1960.  total  water 
use  was  up  59  percent  frcxn  1950.  In 
1900  we  used  an  average  of  600  gallons 
of  water  per  capita  for  all  uses  every  day. 
By  1950.  this  figure  had  increased  to 
1,100  gallons  and  by  1960,  it  has  grown 
to  1,500. 

The  future  can  hold  nothing  but  in- 
creased demand  for  water.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  by  1980.  the  demand  for 
water  will  double  over  the  demand  in 
1960  and  we  will  be  using  2,300  gallons  of 
water  a  day  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States. 

The  huge  amounts  of  water  which  we 
use  now  and  will  use  in  the  future  will  be 
obtained  either  from  wells — ground 
water — or  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes. 
About  60  percent  of  all  the  water  dis- 
tributed by  municipal  water  systems  is 
taken  from  lakes  and  streams  and  it  is 
this  water  which  is  most  easily  polluted. 


Water  is  one  of  this  Nation's  most  valu- 
able resources  and  ajs  this  aovemment 
faces  the  pro^)ect  of  ^)ending  increasing 
funds  to  inveetigate  desalinization  at  sea 
water,  we  must  aLso  turn  every  attention 
to  conserving:  and  making  the  best  use  of 
water  available  now. 


City  Conncil  of  San  Jose  Condemns  Police 
Brutality  in  Selma 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CAUPORKU. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  of  my  home 
city.  San  Jose,  Calif.  It  has  undergone 
rapid  population  expansion  and  urban- 
ization and  endured  the  stresses  and 
strains  that  accompany  that  process  with 
a  spirit  of  challenge  and  good  will.  The 
people  of  San  Jose  have  met  their  civic 
responsibilities.  They  have  worked  at 
making  San  Jose  a  good  place  to  live 
and  to  work,  and  they  have  elected  to 
ofiBce  fine  and  dedicated  people  to  gov- 
ern the  city.  I  do  not  know  when,  how- 
ever. I  have  been  prouder  of  my  city 
than  when  I  received  the  resolution  of 
the  city  council  which  I  respectfully  re- 
quest be  reprinted  in  the  Record.  Tlie 
concern  of  the  city  of  San  Jose  for  the 
citizens  of  Selma.  Ala.,  who  are  not  al- 
lowed to  vote  or  to  peaceably  assemble 
is  evidence  of  the  growing  awareness 
in  this  coimtry  that  racial  prejudice  and 
hate  are  a  disease  which  must  be  con- 
quered. 

The  City  Coimcil  of  San  Jose  not  only 
passed  the  resolution  which  I  commend 
to  you,  but  sent  the  mayor,  the  distin- 
guished Dr.  Joseph  Pace,  to  Washington 
to  hand  deliver  it  to  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey.  Dr.  Pace  conveyed 
the  deep  concern  of  the  city  of  San  Jose 
to  the  Vice  President,  and  then  journeyed 
to  Selma  to  observe  the  situation  there 
at  firsthand  so  that  he  could  give  a 
full  reix>rt  to  the  council  and  the  citizens 
of  San  Jose. 

The  resolution  follows: 

"Resoltttion    27090 

"Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  have  been  alarmed  and  deeply 
concerned  by  the  brutal  and  senseless  police 
action  against  certain  other  American  citi- 
zens in  the  city  of  Selma.  Ala.,  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  existing  Federal  legisla- 
tion which  could  be  enforced  to  insure  our 
fellow  countrymen  the  right  of  peaceable 
assembly  and  the  right  to  participate  In 
self-government  and  the  power  to  vote: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of  San 
Jose,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  .Requested  to  take  action  to  stop  the  out- 
rageous mistreatment  of  American  citizens 
by  the  misguided  local  and  State  oflQclals  in 
the  State  of  Alabama  and  to  assure  that  the 
constitutional  rights  of  all  citizens  In  all 
States  are  protected  at  all  times." 

Adopted  the  8th  day  of  March  1965. 

Voting  aye:  Doer.  Fisher,  Hathaway. 
Shaffer.  Solari,  Pace.  Nos:  None.  Absent: 
Welsh. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or  rNDi&NA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
shared  with  many  others  high  hopes  for 
the  Peace  Corps. 

To  my  way  of  understanding,  it  was 
based  upon  a  sound  American  principle 
of  helping  others  to  help  themselves. 

I  have  seen  many  fine  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Peace  Corps  In  foreign 
lands,  and  I  have  been  proud  to  relate 
these  accomplishments  to  other  Ameri- 
cans. 

Consequently,  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Marth  19  issue  of  th  Indian- 
apolis News  was  very  distressing  to  me. 
I  hope  it  does  not  report  a  typical  group 
of  Peace  Corps  retiimees.  It  would  be 
a  very  imhappy  paradox  if  the  young 
people  we  send  abroad  to  represent 
America  should  return  cynical  about  our 
purposes,  defeatist  about  our  foreign 
policy,  and  advocates  of  the  goals  of  our 
enemies. 

"Ilie  editorial  follows: 

Clsaxlt  Ottt  or  Line 

More  than  850  retximlng  Peace  Corps  vet- 
erans recently  beld  a  3 -day  conference 
at  the  State  Department.  The  goings  on. 
not  generally  reported  in  the  Nation's  press, 
suggest  an  Incredible  disregard  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  States  around  the  world. 

Astoundlngly,  Peace  Corps  Director  Sargent 
Shrlver  arranged  to  let  one  returning  corps- 
man,  student  George  Johnson  of  the  Tale 
Law  School,  address  the  conXerence  on  why 
the  United  States  should  halt  Its  military 
effort  in  Vietnam.  Said  Johnson  to  the  as- 
sembly: "It  Is  clear  that  not  all  the  obstacles 
to  a  peaceful  world  are  in  the  Communist 
bloc.  Some  are  ideas  and  attitudes  held  by 
America." 

What  such  remarks  have  to  do  with  the 
operations  of  the  Peace  Corps  Is  difficult  to 
understand.  Corpsman  Johnson  later  re- 
vealed Shriver  knew  in  advance  what  the 
temper  of  his  remarks  would  be,  but  wanted 
him  to  speak  anyway. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  evening,  Shriver 
decided  the  session  should  close  with  a  song. 
Says  a  conference  participant:  "I  expected 
the  'Star-Spangled  Banner,"  "My  Country  Tls 
of  Thee*  or  something  appropriate.  Instead, 
Harry  Belaf  onte  ended  the  meeting  by  leading 
the  850  corpsmen  in  a  rousing  rendition  of 
'We  Shall  Overcome,'  the  theme  song  of  the 
civil  right  militants." 

Even  more  surprising,  diu-lng  the  session 
returning  Peace  Corps  volunteers  circulated 
petitions  concerning  such  issues  as  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  South  Vietnam.  Large  posters 
advocating  negotiations  on  Vietnam — a  pro- 
posal at  odds  with  current  U.S.  policy — were 
also  prominently  displayed  in  the  State  De- 
partment Building  by  some  corpsmen. 

The  materials,  said  one  petition  circulator, 
came  from  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  petitions 
were  run  off  on  a  State  Departnient  mimeo- 
graph machine.  A  Peace  Corps  official  said 
all  these  activities  were  initially  approved  by 
the  Pe&ce  Corps  and  the  State  Department. 
"The  episode  should  give  pause.  The  Peace 
Corps  was  originally  hailed  as  a  way  of  ex- 
tending American  piu-pose.  It  has  beccmie 
clear  that  many  of  those  involved  in  the 
program  vigorously  oppose  American  policy — 
and  during  the  session  agitated  in  behalf  of 
their  views  with  the  aid  of  two  agencies  sup- 
Xx>sedly  Implementing  UJS.  policy. 


Address  of  Adnunittrattr  Eugtne  P. 
Foley,  of  the  Small  Basiness  Admin- 
istration,  at  the  Bluefield,  W.  Va^  25tli 
Aimaal  Greater  Blaefield  Jaycees,  Inc^ 
"Bosses'  Nighr  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or   WEST   VTRGUriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1965 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
night,  March  19,  the  Jaycees  of  my  home 
city  of  Bluefleld,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  President  Richard  W.  Wilkinson, 
held  the  2&th  annual  "Bosses'  Night" 
dinner. 

This  organization  selected  Mr.  Hugh 
Shott,  editor  of  the  Bluefleld  I>aily  Tele- 
graph and  president  of  the  E>aily  Tele- 
graph Printing  Co.,  for  the  "Man  of  the 
Year  Award"  because  of  his  outstanding 
and  unselfish  community  service  during 
the  past  years. 

The  Jaycee  of  the  Year  Award  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Ernest  Deane,  Jr.,  for 
his  valued  contribution  to  Jaycee  activi- 
ties during  1964. 

In  this  connection,  I  was  especially 
pleased  that  U.S.  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph made  a  special  trip  from  Wash- 
ington to  Bluefleld  with  the  Adminis- 
trator. Senator  Randolfh  gave  a  most 
Interesting  and  informative  address  in 
wtiich  he  praised  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  in 
West  Virginia.  Also,  before  introducing 
Administrator  Foley,  Senator  Randolph 
noted  the  effective  and  rapid  advance- 
ment of  the  Urban  Renewal  Clearance 
program  in  Bluefleld,  which  he  observed 
"was  one  more  example  of  the  benefits 
of  Federal  aid." 

Because  my  home  city  is  located  in  the 
Appalachian  region,  I  am  delighted  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  include  for  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  address  by  Mr. 
F\>ley.  He  clearly  points  out  that  the 
citizens  of  Bluefleld  "have  set  an  exam- 
ple for  conmiunities  acroes  this  Nation." 
The  community  has  responded  mag- 
nificently to  the  realization  that  success 
or  failure  is  in  local  hands.  Bluefield 
has  caught  the  secret  of  community 
progress. 

Other  communities  throughout  the 
Nation  can  profit  by  tliis  achievement 
outlined  by  the  principal  speaker. 

The  address  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Eugene  P.  Folst,  Administratoe 
or  Smaix  Business  Admiiccstbatign,  at  the 
Annual  "Bosses'  Night"  Dinner  op  the 
Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  Junior  Chamber  op 
Commerce,  Evening  of  March  19,  1965 

The  Junior  chamber  here  in  Bluefield  has 
one  of  the  most  active  civic  programs  I  have 
found  anjrwhere — especially  In  the  promotion 
of  projects  to  challenge  and  occupy  the  youth 
of  the  community. 

These  projects — I  understand — range  from 
the  soap  box  derby  to  Student  Government 
Day  when  students  for  1  day  a  year  take 
over  the  government.  And  the  Jaycees  spon- 
sor Little  League  baseball.  Junior  gold  and 
tennis  tournaments,  a  trafiSc  safety  program, 
a  swimming  meet,  and  a  beauty  pageant.  In 
addition  to  that  they  sponsor  the  Christmas 
shopping  tour  for  deprive^  youngsters  and 


they  direct  the  commercial  scdicitations  for 
the  United  Fund  Drive. 

And  so  I  would  say  that  the  young  men  and 
women  In  the  Jaycees  are  carrying  out  the 
obligations  of  community  responsibility  that 
goes  with  being  a  part  of  business. 

And  I  must  say  that  I  am  not  surprised 
that  Bluefield  is  one  of  the  finalists  in  the 
All  America  City  contest  in  view  of  the 
demonstrated  energies  of  its  leadership.  But 
I  must  say  I  am  surprised  at  the  breucith 
of  its  accomplishments. 

I  am  very  much  impressed  by  the  way  this 
community  mobUized  its  resources  to  coun- 
terattack against  adverse  economic  forces 
that  challenged  its  functions  and  its  spirit. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  reduction  of  employ- 
ment in  such  basic  industries  as  railroads  nnd 
mining  with  the  resulting  failiire  of  busi- 
nesses and  the  increase  in  outmigratou  of 
young  people  in  search  of  jobs. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  way  citizens  stepped 
up  to  invest  in  comm\inlty  projects.  I  un- 
derstand that  community  improvements  dur- 
ing this  resurgence  total  $10^  million 
And  major  private  Investments  by  the  busi- 
ness and  industrial  segment  exceeded  $7 
million. 

All  told,  more  than  $20  million  went  into 
citizen  action  programs.  In  industrial  and 
commercial  Investment  and  in  community 
Improvement  projects. 

And  the  telling  point  to  me  In  this  vast 
program  of  improvement  is  the  fact  that  more 
than  12,000  citizens  have  participated  di- 
rectly. When  you  consider  the  fact  that 
Bluefield  has  a  population  of  19.000  this  Is 
an  incredible  record. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  very  frankly  that  you 
have  set  an  example  for  communities  across 
this  Nation.  You  have  caught  the  secret  of 
conununity  progress.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  provide  resources  and  programs,  the 
State  government  can  lemd  a  hand — but  In 
the  final  analysis — ^to  paraphrase  the  late 
President — the  success  or  faUure  of  your 
community  is  in  your  hands. 

You  realize  that.  And  you  have  responded 
to  that  realization  magnificently  and  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  come 
here  and  congratulate  you. 

The  pattern  of  your  development  in  diversi- 
fied and  sound.  It  ranges  from  recreaTiun 
facilities,  like  the  Ridge  Runner,  yotir  inter- 
state scenic  railroad,  to  the  Bluefleld  Area 
Development  Corp.,  which  raised  $750,000 
from  almost  4,000  contributors  to  build  tiie 
plant  for  a  textile  firm.  This  firm  now  eni- 
ploys  240  persons  and  has  already  expanded. 
Your  city  administration,  your  city  mun- 
ager  and  your  capable  board  of  directors, 
have  provided  strong  leadership  and  the  re- 
stilts  are  apparent  for  all  to  see.  The  fact 
that  unemployment  has  been  cut  to  almost 
a  third  of  its  peak  point  is  a  testimonial  to 
their  ability  and  dedication. 

I  could  stand  here  and  talk  for  hou:.-^  on 
what  you  have  done  because  I  am  impret.<:ed 
by  the  Ingenuity  and  hard  work  that  v.eut 
into  every  project. 

But  you  know  that  there  is  still  much,  to 
be  done.  There  are  still  vast  undevel.  pcd 
areas  in  West  Virginia  where  economic  .ie- 
velopment  must  come.  Unemploymer.:  is 
still  too  high.  There  are  still  deprived  fam- 
ilies and  children  who  are  denied  the  cciu- 
catlonal  facilities  available  to  children  in 
other  sections  of  the  Nation.  The  nati:.'-al 
resources  are  here,  available  for  development. 
The  manpower  is  here  to  help  in  developn^ent 
and  in  the  processing  and  manufacturing  of 
the  raw  materials. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  Just  enacted  by  the  Congress  has  af  its 
purpose  the  development  of  these  resotirct  =— 
development  of  a  skilled  work  force,  devc'^p- 
ment  of  a  highway  network  to  provide  access 
to  natural  resources,  development  of  needed 
community  facilities,  development  of  im- 
proved health  facilities.  And  there  is  much 
emphasis  on  reclamation  and  conservai-cn. 
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As  President  Johnson  said  recently:  "Rural 
Appalachia  lags  behind  rural  America. 
Urban  Appalachia  lags  behind  urban  Amer- 
ica, and  metropolitan  Appalachia  lags  be- 
hind metropolitan  America." 

The  plight  of  many  families  in  West  Vir- 
ginia made  a  lasting  impression  on  Vice 
President  Humphrey  during  the  campaign  of 
l;i60  when  he  spent  so  much  time  here.  In 
his  recent  book  War  on  Poverty  he  recalled 
how  a  desperate  man  approached  him  in  a 
small  town  where  a  coal  mine — the  town's 
o'lly  source  of  income — had  been  shut  down. 
'I  need  a  Job,  any  kind  of  a  job"  the 
ni  tn  said,  "I've  got  three  kids  and  they're 
hungry.  Is  there  something  you  can  do 
about  that?" 

A  West  Virginia  sheriff  testified  t)efore  a' 
Senate  committee   that  honest  men  would 
come  to  his  oflQce  and  tell  him  bluntly  that 
he  would  not  let  his  children  starve  even  if 
ho  had  to  steal. 

■  They  don't  want  a  handout,"  the  sheriff 
said.  "They  want  an  honest  living.  It  is  up 
to  the  people  in  government  to  try  and  help 
u-~  do  something  in  my  county." 

Senator  Randolph  chaired  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Subcommittee  which  held  hearings 
C!i  the  Appalachia  bill  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
He  directed  the  bill's  course  through  the 
Si  nate  when  it  reached  the  floor.  He  elo- 
quently outlined  its  need  and  its  purpose 
a:.d  what  it  will  accomplish. 

It  is  legislation  in  response  to  the  man 
who  wants  an  honest  living  and  can't  find 
it.  to  the  hungry  child  whose  father  would 
stf  al  If  necessary,  to  the  deprived  child  whose 
education  Is  skimpy  and  limited. 

As  Senator  Randolph  said  dtiring  the  de- 
b.ite,  "the  piirpose  of  the  bill  is  to  open  up 
the  area  and  bring  it  into  the  mainstream 
of  America." 

The  bill  comes  at  an  opportune  time  in 
history  because  Govemcw  Barron  worked 
closely  with  West  Virginia  communities  and 
with  the  Federal  Government  during  the  past 
4  years  In  a  program  of  general  rebuilding 
end  improvement  of  the  State. 

And.  his  successor  Gov.  Hullett  C.  Smith  is 
cfiitlnulng  this  fine  leadership.  He  was  In 
Washington  recently  to  present  his  testimony 
or.  behalf  of  the  Appaletchian  Act. 

Virtually  every  economic  indicator  has 
shown  substantial  Improvement.  At  least  14 
ne'.v  economic  records  were  established  in 
13C4.  Business  volume,  for  example,  In- 
creased $89  million. 

Unemployment  compensation  benefits  hit 
thrir  lowest  annual  total  since  1957.  There 
was  a  17-percent  reduction  in  the  average 
n.rinthly  unemployment  total. 

As  Governor  Barron  told  the  West  Virginia 
Legislature  last  January  in  summing  up  the 
pr  St  4  years:  "Recession  was  reversed  and  the 
econoiiiy  turned  into  the  greatest  prosperity 
West  Virginia  has  ever  known." 

But,  he  emphasized,  there  can  be  no  let- 
up, no  resting  on  laurels,  no  complacency  be- 
CLUse  the  job  to  be  done  is  tough  and  hard 
BiiCi  basic. 

The  State's  first  objective,  he  said,  must 
continue  to  be  the  creation  of  jobs. 

The  Appalachia  bill  is  basically  a  resotirce 
development  bill.  It  does  not  provide  for 
creation  of  production  facilities. 

But  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Small 
B.siness  Administration  will  move  in  with 
its  programs  as  Appalachia  progresses.  We 
are  working  now  to  iron  out  the  details  of 
our  approach,  to  determine  pricesly  how  our 
programs  will  be  dovetailed  with  Appalachia 
regional  development. 

-Actually,  we  have  been  working  with  com- 
n. unities  in  West  Virginia  in  diversifying 
tiioir  economies  since  President  Kennedy 
pKdged  his  administration  to  the  economic 
resurgence  of  West  Virginia  in  1960. 


Oxir  community  development  program  at 
SB  A  has  helped  to  create  1,200  Jobs  in  the 
State  in  18  projects  since  1960.  SEA  has 
made  loejis  totaling  more  than  $21/2  million 
in  that  program  In  West  Virginia  during  the 
past  4  years.  This  is  a  program  keyed  to 
community  action. 

Loans  are  made  to  community  develop- 
ment corporations  on  specific  small  business 
projects.  They  can  be  repaid  in  terms  up  to 
25  years  and  the  ceiling  on  each  loan  is 
$350,000.  The  interest  rate  in  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment  is  4  percent.  In 
other  areas  it  Is  5'/2  percent. 

The  development  corporation  is  required  to 
put  up  $2  for  every  $8  we  lend.  Actually,  we 
prefer  that  local  banks  make  the  loans.  We 
will  guarantee  90  percent  of  the  loan  if  they 
will  participate.  If  they  decline,  of  course, 
then  we  make  the  loan  directly. 

Another  of  our  programs  that  has  been 
used  In  West  Virginia  to  good  advantage  is 
our  assortment  of  regular  small  business 
loans.  We  have  made  320  loans  totaling  al- 
most $19  million  to  West  Virginia  concerns 
under  these  programs  during  the  past  4  years. 
We  have  assisted  West  Virginia  firms  in  the 
efforts  to  get  contracts  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  supply  goods  or  services.  Under 
our  "set  aside"  procurement  program,  357 
Government  purchases  set  aside  for  exclusive 
small  business  bidding  went  to  West  Virginia 
firms.  They  amounted  to  more  than  $25 
million. 

But  we  can  do  more — and  we  will  do  more. 
As  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  opens  up  the  State  and  makes  its  re- 
sources available  and  provides  skilled  labor, 
we  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  work  with 
business  and  industry  that  needs  help  In 
financing  or  expanding  facilities  in  West 
Virginia. 

Under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  SB  A  is  authorized  to  make  loans  of  as 
much  as  $25,000  for  as  long  as  15  years  in 
deprived  areas  to  create  Jobs  and  opportuni- 
ties. 

Under  our  community  development  pro- 
gram we  have  helped  to  build  tourist  courts 
and  motels,  private  hospitals,  clothing  man- 
ufacturing plants,  veneer  and  plywood 
plants,  recreational  facilities,  and  a  variety 
of  manufacturing  facilities  in  West  Virginia. 
We  win  be  available  where  and  when  you 
need  \is.  We  want  to  work  with  progressive 
communities  like  Bluefleld  in  any  way  that 
the  communities  desire.  Our  Job  is  to 
strengthen  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
it  is  the  free  enterprise  system  that  will 
provide  the  Jobs  and  opportunities  needed 
In  West  Virginia. 

"Loyal  West  Virginians" — Senator  Ran- 
dolph said  In  the  debate  on  the  Appalachian 
bill — "win  cooperate  In  the  renaissance  for 
which  we  are  all  striving." 

Progressive  Americans  everywhere  ar^  be- 
hind this  program  because  its  purpose  is  to 
correct  a  basic  economic  imbalance  between 
Appalachia  and  the  rest  of  the  country. 

It  is  the  fair  thing  to  do  and  the  right 
thing  to  do  and  it  will  be  done. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  come 
here  tonight. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  recalling  a  recent 
statement  President  Johnson  made  to  a 
group  of  small  businessmen  in  the  White 
House. 

"Today — in  this  land  of  yotirs  and  mine — " 
he  said — "the  future  of  our  sjrstem  and  our 
society  is  being  determined  not  here  in  this 
city,  not  here  in  this  house,  not  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

"The  quality  of  America  your  children  and 
mine  will  know  is  being  determined  In  the 
communities    where    Americans     live    and 
where  you  lead." 
Thank  you. 


Atlanta's  War  on  Poverty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

OF   CEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  22,  1965 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
noted  the  difficulties  of  some  sections  of 
our  country  in  implementing  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  program. 

■I  am  happy  to  report  tliat  this  is  not 
the  case  in  the  Atlanta-Pulton  County 
area.  The  leadership  of  our  State  long 
ago  recognized  the  great  potential  this 
program  holds  for  our  people,  and  began 
preparations  prior  to  passage  of  the  bill. 
Because  of  excellent  groundwork,  we 
have  been  able  to  apply  the  programs  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  the  im- 
mediate benefit  of  our  citizens,  with  en- 
couraging initial  results. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  C.  O.  Emmerich,  executive  director 
of  the  Atlanta -Pulton  County  Economic 
Opportunity  Authority,  to  the  mayor  of 
Atlanta,  the  Honorable  Ivan  Allen,  Jr.. 
outlining  what  has  been  done  and  what 
is  now  underway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Pulton  County  are 
intensely  proud  of  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  many  fields.  Here  is  further 
justification. 

The  letter  follows: 

Atlanta -Fulton  County 
Economic  Oppoktunitt  Atjthoritt, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  16, 1965. 
Hon.  Ivan  Allen.  Jr., 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Atlanta, 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

Dear  Mayor  Allen:  During  the  first  60 
days  of  our  operations,  we  have  learned  a 
great  deal  about  our  economic  opportunity 
possibUlties  of  Atlanta.  While  we  have  not 
made  all  the  progress  anticipated,  we  have 
accomplished  a  number  of  things  which  I 
think  should  be  brought  to  your  attention. 
The  following  is  a  condensed  report  about 
Atlanta's  war  on  ix>verty. 
'  1.  A  series  of  applications  have  been  placed 
In  the  Washington  OEO  office,  and  grants 
have  been  received  which  has  allowed  us  to 
establish  our  central  headquarters  In  the 
101  Marietta  Street  Building.  A  small  staff 
has  been  employed,  and  we  are  now  work- 
ing with  many  cK'ganlzations  and  many  cit- 
izens of  our  community.  We  are  receiving 
hundreds  of  phone  calls  and  applications. 

2.  We  have  also  received  a  grant  which 
has  allowed  us  to  begin  employing  staff  and 
locating  our  four  neighborhood  centers 
which  will  be  established  in  the  following 
areas:  West  EJnd  neighborhood,  Washington- 
Nash  neighborhood,  South  Pulton  High 
School  neighborhood,  and  Price  High  School 
neighborhood.  These  centers  are  strategi- 
cally located  to  bring  together  aU  agencies 
interested  in  combating  poverty  at  the  local 
level  under  the  direction  of  EOA.  These 
agencies  will  meet  urgent  needs  in  the  areas 
of  manpower,  education,  and  social  services. 

3.  We  are  now  recruiting  for  the  men's 
Job  Corps.  Twenty-three  hundred  applica- 
tions have  been  received.  32  boys  have  been 
sent  to  6  States,  35  applications  have  been 
completed  and  are  now  in  Washington  for 
assignment,  emd  50  more  are  being  screened 
as  requested  by  Washington. 
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4.  Project  Uplift.  707  Atlanta  National 
Bank  Building,  50  Whitehall  Street,  SW.,  At- 
laiilu,  Ga..  is  a  job  training  program  for  un- 
employed parents  of  dependent  children  and 
is  now  in  operation.  This  project  was  ap- 
proved by  EOA  and  sponsored  by  the  F*ulton 
County  Department  of  Family  and  Children 
Services  and  is  getting  off  to  a  good  start. 

5.  A  request  is  being  submitted  to  Wash- 
ington for  25  VISTA  Volunteers — 15  to  serve 
in  the  Pulton  County  Department  of  Family 
and  Children  Services  and  10  to  serve  in  our 
neighborhood  service  centers. 

6.  Four  work  study  programs  have  been 
ajjproved  for  the  following  colleges:  Emory 
University,  Morehouse  College.  Morris  Brown 
College,  and  Spelman  College.  This  will  al- 
low the  students  to  work  15  hours  per  week 
for  an  income  of  $1.25  per  hoinr. 

7.  Reproductive  care  for  Indigent  women 
project  has  been  approved  for  Grady  Hos- 
pital. This  is  not  an  ofBclal  EOA  program 
but  a  part  of  our  overall  community  action 
program  in  our  war  on  poverty.  This  project 
is  designed  to  decrease  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality among  babies  born  to  indigent  fam- 
ilies. 

8.  A  youth  opportunity  center  has  been 
established  at  522  West  Peachtree  Street, 
and  they  are  now  interviewing  daily.  This 
project  is  part  of  our  total  community  ac- 
tion effort  which  is  operated  by  our  em- 
ployment service.  It  is  financed  through  a 
poverty  grant  fund. 

We  also  have  applications  in  Washington 
for  the  following: 

1.  An  evaluation  and  diagnostic  center, 
sponsored  by  the  State  vocational  rehabili- 
tation administration,  for  commimltywide 
testing  and  evaluation  service  for  difficult 
cases. 

2.  Neighborhood  services  aids  training 
program  for  training  end  employment  for 
171  men  and  women,  ages  22  through  65,  re- 
cruited from  the  neighborhoods  in  which 
EOA  Is  operating. 

3.  In-school  work-training  program  for 
training  and  employment  of  1,500  high  school 
youths  in  the  Atlanta-Pulton  County  school 
system  to  enable  them  to  get  work  experience 
and  to  earn  money  in  order  to  remain  in 
school. 

4.  A  small  business  development  center  to 
seek  and  screen  prospective  loan  applications 
for  the  poverty  areas  and  to  provide  assist- 
ance in  management  and  development  of 
small  businesses. 

We  are  also  preparing  five  other  applica- 
tions which  we  will  report  to  you  at  a  later 
date.  In  the  very  near  future  I  plan  to  spell 
out  these  programs  in  detail  and  start  re- 
leasing some  of  this  information  to  our  local 
papers. 

If  there  is  special  information  you  would 
like  to  have  about  these  projects,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  O.  Emmerich. 


An  Unspoiled  Commanity:  The  Kings 
Highway  Story 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  privilege  to  represent  a  number  of 
fine  communities  in  Brooklyn.  One  of 
the  finest  is  known  as  Kings  Highway,  a 
community  which  expresses  the  best  of 
Nov,    York  and  balances  somewhat  the 


unfortunate  problems  f aoed  by  so  many 
areas  in  this  great  city.  Many  of  those 
problems  are  detailed  in  the  series  of  arti- 
cles from  the  New  York  BeraJd  Tribune 
on  New  York  City  in  crisis  that  I  have 
been  placing  in  the  Recors. 

Kings  Highway  has,  however,  no  major 
complaints  and  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  the  following  arti- 
cles which  appeared  in  the  February  21, 
1965.  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune : 

Kings    Highw.^y:    For   Satisfied  Living 
(By  Francis  Sugrue) 

Ask  historians  "What  is  this  Kings  High- 
way in  Brooklyn?"  and  they  may  go  on  about 
a  trail  for  the  Canarsie  and  other  Indians, 
reel  off  the  names  of  the  Dutch  families  who 
farmed  this  land,  tell  of  its  being  a  royal 
mail  route  with  milestones  along  the  way, 
and  how  segments  of  BritUh  troops  under 
General  Howe  marched  thU  way  and  took 
over  the  farmhouses  in  the  Battle  of  Long 
Island. 

Now  mention  Kings  Highway  to  a  business- 
man and  the  name  will  trigger  him  to  say 
something  like  this:  "One  of  the  prime 
retail  shopping  areas  in  Brooklyn,  if  not  the 
city.  It  runs  from  ocean  to  ocean — I  mean 
Ocean  Avenue  to  Ocean  Parlcway — and  it  has 
quality  goods  and  quality  merchants.  You 
can  buy  an  $8  housedress  or  a  $1,000  gown 
on    Kings    Highway." 

When  Representative  Abraham  Mxtlter 
hears  the  name  Kings  Highway,  he  terms 
it  the  heart  of  a  fine  resideatial  area,  which 
has  not  deteriorated  a  bit  during  the  recent 
flight  to  the  suburbs,  and  where  the  normal 
turnover  has  brought,  in  families  that  are  as 
good  or  perhaps  better  than  often  in  a  higher 
earning  group.  So  it  has  remained  a  neigh- 
borhood of  good  schools,  both  public  and 
private,  of  busy  libraries,  and  thriving  com- 
munity centers  and  churches.  For  Repre- 
sentative MuLTER  it  is  not  only  the  center 
of  the  second  assembly  district,  one  of  the 
largest  assembly  districts  in  the  State,  but 
a  community  with  no  major  complaints 
about  living  conditions  and  no  perennial 
clamoring  of  why  does  not  someone  do 
something  about  this  or  that. 

Kings  Highway  meaiis  something  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Brennan  Purcell  who  now  lives  with 
her  brothers  in  the  house  at  2202  Avenue 
N  which  has  been  in  the  family  for  more 
than  100  years.  She  speaks  of  the  28  years 
she  worked  in  the  film  studios  of  Vltagraph 
and  Warner  Brothers  and  Ace  Films  over 
near  Avenue  M,  and  she  remembers  with 
special  fondness  the  days  of  tlie  silent  movies 
when  Lillian  Walker,  Maurice  Costello,  Laura 
Finch,  Francis  X.  Bushman.  Clara  Williams 
and  others  lived  right  in  the  community  and 
there  was  even  an  apartment  house  called 
Vltagraph. 

Make  the  Inquiry  "What  Wt.^  Kings  High- 
way like?"  and  Mrs.  Purcell's  brother.  Tom 
Brennan,  may  very  well  taice  out  the  tax 
receipts  of  Thomas  O'DonneU.  a  grandfather 
who  lived  right  across  the  street.  He  has 
saved  the  bills  with  the  fine  handwritten 
notations  tvirnmg  a  honey-brown  color  at 
the  edges.  i 

One  is  dated  1886  and  sho\ts  the  re.il  estate 
tax  to  be  $4.86.  with  a  S-ceiit  collectors  fee. 
and  the  property  assessed  at  S4i5.  Bv  1892 
taxes  have  jumped  to  $13.20  and  iii  1894 
Mr.  O'DonneU  is  paying  $15.75.  "T;ixes  were 
going  up  in  the  1890's."  commented  Mr.  Bren- 
nan, "and  they  are  still  going  up." 

And  when  you  go  to  Irving  Rader,  a  Brook- 
lyn lawyer,  who  grew  up  in  this  section,  and 
want  to  know:  "How  are  things  on  Kings 
Highway  today?"  you  get  an  immediate  re- 
sponse: "We  have  some  wonderful  people 
who  take  pride  in  living  here.  There  are 
abotit  125.000  in  the  section.  Of  cour.<v,  most 
of  the  lanamarks  are  gone  tio-.v     Mo.st  of  the 


tremendous  houses  that  people  lived  In  have 
been  torn  down.  People  came  out  this  way  in 
the  old  days  for  their  entertainment.  There 
was  not  only  Coney  Island  with  its  bands, 
nightclubs  and  restaurants.  We  had  race 
tracks,  both  the  trotters  and  flats.  I  can 
remember  the  trolleys  running  along  Coney 
Island  Avenue,  with  the  grass  growing  under- 
neath. But  this  neighborhood  isn't  looking 
back.  Values  have  gone  up  over  the  years. 
Houses  assessed  20  years  ago  at  $10,000  are 
now  up  to  $20,000.  Two  and  three-family 
houses  are  worth  $40,000.  People  who  left 
for  the  island  came  back  because  of  the  in- 
convenience of  traveling,  the  jet  noises  and 
the  traffic.  This  is  still  one  of  the  best  resi- 
dential areas  in  the  city.  We  have  good 
churches  and  good  synagogues.  We  have 
Jewish  and  Catholic  private  schools  and  there 
is  a  Greek  Orthodox  school  within  our 
boundaries.  I  would  say  the  neighborhoc<i 
could  be  described  as  high  middle  class,  with 
lawyers,  doctors,  dejntists,  stockbrokers,  store- 
keepers, executives  from  the  garment  district 
and  other  professional  people  living  here." 

Suppose  we  give  you  some  material  that 
tends  to  illustrate  something  of  the  stability 
of  Kings  Highway. 

It  was  back  in  1835 — give  or  take  a  year— 
when  Cornelius  W.  Bennett  decided  his  fu- 
ture was  to  the  east  in  the  Kings  Highway 
area  and  moved  his  family  from  Gowanus, 
where  the  first  Bennett  settled  in  1630. 
Cornelius  purchased  the  WyckofT  farm,  coi;- 
slstlng  of  the  house,  standmg  at  least  since 
1766.  and  100  acres  "more  or  less  and  certam 
meadow  and  woodland  as  well  as  pew  62 
in  the  old  Gravesend  Dutch  Reformed 
Church."  The  Bennetts  liked  their  new  home 
and  have  been  living  there  even  to  this  day. 

And  today,  the  great  granddaughter  of 
Cornelius,  Gertrude  Ryder  Bennett,  wife  of 
the  Reverend  Prank  Curtis  Williams,  has  a 
dennlte  feeling  for  the  modern  Kings  High- 
way: "We  have  gone  from  the  country  to  the 
city  while  living  in  the  same  place.  Oh,  we 
miss  the  farm  and  all  the  land,  but  we  still 
love  it  here.  The  neighbors  are  still  so  nice. 
We  like  everyone  so  much.  I  dont  know 
where  we'd  go  if  we  didn't  live  here,  be- 
cause I  don't  know  where  we'd  find  better 
people." 

So  it  would  seem  that  when  so  many  New 
York  neighborhoods  are  being  torn  apart, 
Kings  Highway  remains  almost  serene  in 
its  stability.  This  spirit  seems  to  affect  the 
merchants,  becavise  Charles  Flayton,  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  board  of  trade,  wiio 
has  a  woman's  specialty  shop  on  the  high- 
way, likes  to  impress  you  with  this  sense  of 
permanence. 

"Merchants  have  been  here  for  10  to  40 
years.  I've  been  here  since  1931.  This  is 
one  of  the  things  that  attracts  shopper.s. 
We  are  reputable  merchants.  We  are  not 
fiy-by-nights.  In  this  we  are  like  the  people 
who  live  here.  This  is  an  A-1  neighborhood 
as  far  as  I'm  concerned  or  I  wouldn't  be  iii 
business  since  1931.  The  shopping  and  the 
community  must  be  A-1  as  far  as  the  resi- 
dents are  concerned  or  they  wouldn't  have 
stayed  here  to  keep  men  like  me  in  busi- 
ness. We  have  good  bus  transportation 
running  into  the  community  and  two  m\i- 
nicipal  parking  lots  for  155  cars  and  parking 
meters  on  the  street.  You  can  do  so  much 
right  on  this  street.  There  are  several 
banks  which  give  excellent  service.  All  the 
utilities  are  here — Consolidated  Edison. 
Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.,  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Co. — so  you  can  pay  your  bills.  .And 
then  there  is  shopping,  with  prices  to  fit 
every  purse.  This  is  not  a  street  that  i.s  .'1- 
ways  running  sales.  We  have  two  sales  a 
year,  one  in  October,  and  one  now  in  'lie 
Washington  Birthday  season.  We  keep 
pushcarts,  hucksters,  and  custom  peddlers 
off  the  street.  We  work  with  the  commu- 
nity and  for  the  community.  And  the 
people  who  moved  away  learn  all  these 
things  and  move  back." 
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In  the  community  profile  published  last 
week  on  Stewart  Manor,  In  Nassau  County, 
it  was  reported  that  the  volunteer  flre  de- 
partment was  a  very  big  thing  and  every 
ir..Ue  in  the  community  either  had  already 
been  the  flre  chief  or  else  had  definitely 
niade  up  his  mind  to  become  the  flre  chief. 
Along  Kings  Highway  it  would  seem  that 
e\ery  merchant  and  businessman  has  served 
as  president  of  its  board  of  trade — a  sort  of 
cliamber  of  commerce — or  is  waiting  for  his 
turn  to  be  elected. 

(Six  officers  of  the  Kings  Highway  Savings 
B.ink  have  already  served  as  president  of 
tlie  board,  Including  the  man  now  In  charge, 
Ruben  A.  Lamarque,  a  vice  president  of  the 
b.^nk.) 

Before  we  go  on,  certain  notes  that  are 
peculiar  to  Kings  Highway  should  be  put 
dvwn  before  they  are  forgotten. 

The  ride  between  Kings  Highway  Station 
a:.d  Times  Square  on  the  Brighton  Line  of 
the  BMT  is  supposed  to  be  45  minutes.  (If 
you  disagree,  please  call  the  transit  author- 
ity, not  this  section  of  the  newspaper.) 

This  was  once  very  good  potato  farmland. 
The  Brooklyn  potato  was  to  be  reckoned 
w:th. 

People  In  the  community  are  always  busy 
modernizing.  Both  the  storekeepers  and  the 
homeowners  show  a  compulsive  renovation 
pattern.  "Mark  the  date,"  said  Mr.  Flayton. 
"It  Is  February.  Come  back  In  August  and 
half-a-dozen  stores  will  have  new  fronts  and 
alterations  inside."  And  the  residents  are 
of  the  same  temper  when  It  comes  to  chang- 
ing things.  Perhaps  it  Is  because  they  have 
so  little  grass  and  shrubbery  to  fuss  over  and 
show  to  the  world,  so  they  take  It  out  on  their 
house,  doing  it  over  in  different  fashions. 

For  some  Kings  Highway  not  only  seems 
to  be  a  good  place  to  be  bom,  but  a  place  to 
grow  up  and  go  on  living  in  because  there  are 
not  many  better  places  to  be  found  around 
the  city.  Representative  MutTEH  was  one  of 
eicht  children  and  only  one  of  his  brothers 
arid  sisters  has  left  the  area. 

The  board  of  trade  has  made  a  kind  of 
trademark  of  the  expression  "ocean  to  ocean," 
meaning  the  shopping  district  runs  from 
Ocean  Avenue  to  Ocean  Parkway  on  Kings 
Highway. 

Going  back  to  the  Bennetts  a  minute.  The 
land  was  farmed  by  Mrs.  Williams'  grand- 
father, William  Bennett,  who  lived  from  1823 
to  1903,  and  her  father,  Edward  Bennett. 
First,  the  main  crop  was  wheat,  which  was 
taken  to  the  Dutch  mill  at  Gerrltsen  with 
payment  being  made  with  part  of  the 
produce.  Later,  when  It  was  easier  to  get  to 
New  York,  they  raised  potatoes  and  trans- 
ported them  to  the  Washington  Market  by 
wagon,  taking  the  ferry  to  Manhattan.  There 
were  years  when  the  Bennetts'  soil  yielded 
lO.OOO  bushels  of  potatoes  annually. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  the  area  appar- 
ently was  ripe  for  an  orderly  development  as 
a  residential  section.  Mr.  Bennett  must 
have  seen  the  handwriting,  for  he  sold  a 
liirge  portion  if  his  farm  to  the  Wood  Har- 
mon Co.,  and  streets  were  put  through  and 
houses  erected.  And  Edward  Bennett 
ch.anged  occupations.  He  became  a  real 
esMte  and   instu-ance  man. 

The  Brennans  also  remember  the  farms. 
when  they  had  four  horses  In  their  own 
st.bles,  and  there  were  pigs,  chickens  and 
ct  .vs  all  about  the  yard,  when  there  were 
three  streets — more  lanes  than  streets — from 
Ocs'an  to  Flatbush,  and  when  they  walked 
or,.--and-a-half  miles  to  school  until  a  stage 
w.is  used  to  take  the  children  to  school  (the 
first  school  bus?).  Then,  the  real  estate 
people  came  in  and  Louis  H.  Pound,  who  later 
wa.-;  borotigh  president  of  Brooklyn,  opened 
a  development  and  Tom  Brennan  can  still 
see  his  father  still  planting  the  maple  shade 
trees  for  this  project. 

Domlnick  Cisternino  does  not  remember 
It,  but  the  event  is  now  a  part  of  the  history 
Of  the  Kings  Highway  he  does  know.  Back 
in  1905.  his  father,  the  late  Andrea  Cister- 


nino, who  had  a  frultr  and  vegetable  market 
of  quality,  was  one  of  16  men  who  attended 
a  meeting  at  the  law  office  of  Netllng,  Ray- 
mond &  Co.  at  East  15th  Street  to  do  some- 
thing about  getting  a  public  library  to  serve 
the  neighborhood. 

This  was  the  flrst  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trade.  Then,  as  now,  if  you  desired  some- 
thing for  your  community,  you  ran  an  affair. 
The  men  of  Kings  Highway  organized  a  "pub- 
lic entertainment"  at  the  Pabst  Loop  Hotel 
in  Coney  Island  and  collected  more  than 
$100,  "this,"  according  to  the  secretary's  re- 
port, "being  sufficient  to  operate  the  library 
for  over  18  months." 

And  so  the  first  project  of  the  board  of 
trade  was  a  success.  A  library  was  born. 
True,  it  didn't  have  a  home  of  its  own,  find- 
ing it  necessary  to  share  C.  E.  Kenble's  drug- 
store, 1402  Kings  Highway,  but  there  was  a 
paid  librarian  and  a  circulation  of  about  150 
books.  It  was  one  of  those  happy  accidents 
of  timing,  but  the  board  didn't  see  any  rea- 
son why  it  shouldn't  consider  the  $800,000 
Kings  Highway  Library  that  was  dedicated 
in  the  board's  50th  year  as  a  kind  of  anni- 
versary gift.  This  event  did  make  the  mem- 
bers realize  the  strength  of  continuity. 

One  good  project  desenes  another  and  over 
the  years  the  Kings  Highway  Board  of  Trade 
has  had  plenty  of  them.  There  was  the  "first 
safe  and  sane  Independence  Day  in  Brook- 
lyn," which  became  an  annual  event,  and 
in  1913  was  held  in  the  grove  and  meadow  of 
John  Gerken  at  Kings  Highway  and  Coney 
Island  Avenue. 

In  Kings  Highway,  the  Democrats  have 
about  a  3-to-l  margin,  and  that  Is  why  the 
Kings  Highway  Democratic  Club  has  2,000 
members  and  considers  Itself  in  some  ways 
a  civic  organization.  Every  Monday  and 
Thursday  nights  when  he  can  possibly  be  in 
town.  Representative  Muxter  Is  at  the  club- 
house on  East  15th  Street,  off  the  highway,  to 
hear  complaints  and  listen  to  individual  pe- 
titions. No  two  of  these  get-me  requests 
are  alike. 

One  kid  wants  to  get  into  a  particular 
branch  of  the  armed  services;  the  family 
of  another  wants  to  get  him  out.  Other 
requests:  Get  a  relative  into  a  hospital;  get 
someone  into  a  home  for  the  aged;  get  me  a 
temporary  job  to  help  me  through  college; 
get  me  a  permanent  Job  somewhere;  get  me 
into  a  medical  college;  get  more  traffic  lights 
and  parking  space,  etc. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  people  of 
Kings  Highway  feel  they  have  something  of 
value  in  Brooklyn?  And  that  they  intend 
to  hold  on  to  it?  Meanwhile,  they  would 
like  some  alternate-street  parking  to  allow 
the  sanitation  men  to  clean  where  cars  are 
usually  parked;  more  parking  space,  of 
course,  and  longer  platforms  at  the  BMT 
Kings  Highway  stop  so  that  It  can  take  care 
of  more  cars  per  train.  One  of  the  loudest 
unanswered  complaints  is  that  by  the  time 
Manhattan-bound  trains  reach  Kings  High- 
way there  are  no  longer  any  seats  available. 


Ancient  Home  and  Poest 
(By  Francis  Sugrue) 

"KINGS    HIGHWAY 

("By  Gertrude  Ryder  Bennett) 
"A  footpath,  nothing  more,  it  wound  its  way 
Past  farms  and  meadows,  basking  in  the 
sun — 
A   dreamy    path   where    lovers    chanced    to 
stray 
And  farmers  drove  their  cows  when  day 
was  done. 
The  footpath  grew  and  widened  to  a  lane, 
A  highway  then,  to  let  the  king's  troops 
pass. 
And  still  a  farmhouse  holds  a  window  pane 
Where   Hessians    scratched   their    names 
upon  the  glaas. 
Each  homestead  holds  Its  legends — love  or 
war — 
And  guards  some  relic,  crumbling,  crude, 
time-worn. 


An  old  brass  knocker  on  a  Dutch  farm  doOr, 

A  romance  woven  round  a  powder  hom, 
Tlie  rambling  homesteads  blink  like  aged 
seers 
And  watch  their  narrow,  winding  high- 
way grow; 
They  see  a  boulevard,  the  pride  of  years. 
That  was  Just  a  dusty  footpath,  long  ago." 

Traffic  and  congestion  of  modem  Brook- 
lyn were  right  outside  the  door.  But  It 
seemed  miles  and  a  century  away.  We  were 
sitting  in  a  dining  room  of  warmth  and 
character  that  was  right  off  the  kitchen  in 
the  200-year-old  house.  Mrs.  Prank  Wil- 
liams, who  uses  her  maiden  name,  Gertrude 
Ryder  Bennett,  when  she  writes  poetry,  was 
pouring  the  tea  and  her  guests  were  eating 
chocolate  pudding  and  cookies. 

She  began  to  explain  about  the  house  and 
how  it  came  Into  the  family.  It  goes  back 
to  WUliam  Adrlanne  Bennett,  who  came  to 
Brooklyn  in  1636  and  purchased  930  acres 
of  land  from  the  Indians — the  property  was 
called  Gowanus.  And  Henry  Stiles'  History, 
which  Is  considered  the  authority  on  early 
BrookljTi,  states  that  there  was  no  knowledge 
of  any  earlier  settlement. 

"My  father  thought  that  William  Adrlanne 
Bennett  may  have  gone  from  England  to 
Holland  during  the  religious  persecutions," 
Mrs.  Williams  said  "I  have  nothing  to  show 
this,  but  when  he  came  to  Brooklyn  he  mar- 
ried a  Dutch  woman  and  from  that  time  on 
the  family  was  Dutch.  Everyone  spoke 
Dutch.  I  can  recite  nursery  rhymes  in 
Dutch.  My  great-grandfather — Cornelius 
Bennett — bought  this  house.  It  was  built 
by  Henry  and  Abraham  Wyckc^,  and  an  in- 
scription on  a  beam  In  the  old  barn  (since 
torn  down)  said  the  farmhouse  was  stand- 
ing in  1766,  so  it  could  have  been  built  a  good 
many  years  earlier.  The  farm  used  to  run 
from  Kings  Highway  to  Avenue  U,  and  be- 
tween East  19th  Street  and  East  24th  Street." 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  Edward  Ben- 
nett, who  Uved  until  1951,  when  he  was  91, 
sold  a  good  portion  of  his  farm  for  a  real 
estate  development. 

The  house  has  12  rooms  and  now  sits  on 
a  fine  piece  of  land  measuring  100  by  220 
feet,  and  with  Its  great  split  doors  it  gives 
one  a  sense  of  strength  and  security.  You 
are  protected.  No  one  frc»n  the  outside 
world  can  come  in  and  hurt  you.  But  the 
Hessian  soldiers  did  come  in  1776  and  did 
take  the  place  over.  It  would  seem  the 
troops  were  rather  thoughtful  for  an  occupy- 
ing army,  because,  Mrs.  Williams  said,  they 
always  looked  for  houses  with  two  chimneys 
so  the  family  could  remain  and  live  on  one 
side  of  the  house  while  they  made  their 
quarters  In  the  other. 

Coming  Into  the  living  room,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams showed  us  two  panes,  once  part  of  a 
window  in  the  house,  now  framed  and  hang- 
ing on  the  wall  because  they  had  historical 
signiflcance.  Scratched  on  one  pane  was 
the  name  "Toepfer  Captain  of  Regt.  de  Dit- 
furth,"  and  "M  Bach  Lieutenant  v  Hessen 
Hanau  Artlllerie." 


We  Shall  Overcome 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
leading,  most  aggressive  chains  of  local 
newspapers  in  the  country  is  Community 
Newspapers  of  Long  Island.  This  chain 
has  taJcen  a  leadership  position  in  pro- 
moting activities  of  ocxnmunlty  better- 
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nient  that  has  become  a  beacon  toward 
enlightenment  and  understanding  for  the 
residents  of  Long  Island. 

Last  week  the  Port  Washington  News, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Joy  Mayes 
Brown,  published  the  following  editorial. 
Although  Alabama  is  far  removed  from 
the  shores  of  Long  Island,  the  initiative 
displayed  by  the  Port  Washington  News 
in  making  our  people  aware  of  a  problem 
that  affects  all  Americans  is  to  be  highly 
commended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
editor^l :    . 

We  Shaix  Overcome 

The  plight  of  the  Negro  in  Alabama  has 
been  brought  home  visually  to  all  of  us  dur- 
ing the  i>ast  2  tragic  weeks.  Commentators 
and  editorial  writers  throughout  our  Nation 
have  picked  up  angry  pens  to  decry  the  out- 
rage and  our  small  voice  of  despair  can  only 
join  them  In  their  indignation. 

Selma  seems  far  away  but  is  close,  indeed, 
to  those  who  feel  the  problems  of  the  Negro 
are  the  problems  of  all  America.  The  Rev- 
erend J.  Harold  Hadley  of  the  North  Shore 
Unitarian  Church  has  made  those  problems 
his  and  this  week  Joined  hundreds  of  other 
clergymen  in  marching  in  the  ranks  of  pro- 
test. Through  his  act  he  brings  home  a  per- 
sonal message  against  the  bigotry  and  hate 
that  erodes  the  hearts  of  many. 

We  salute  the  courage  of  Mr.  Hadley  and 
all  the  others  who  have  Jeopardized  their 
very  lives  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Their  example  encourages  and  leads  us  to 
inspiring  heights  of  htunan  morality. 


Memphis  Fire  Department  Honored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

*  HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  general 
alert  was  sounded  in  Memphis  fire  sta- 
tions last  week  but  it  was  no  cause  for 
alarm.  It  was  to  make  an  announce- 
ment that  the  city  of  Memphis  has  been 
awarded  a  class  I  rating  by  the  national 
board  of  fire  underwriters.  The  only 
other  city  in  the  Nation  under  1  million 
population  with  such  a  rating  is  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

For  the  citizens  of  my  district,  it 
means  they  now  have  the  lowest  fire  in- 
surance rates  available.  But  it  is  also 
a  tribute  to  F^e  and  Police  Commission- 
er Claude  A.  Armour  and  Fire  Chief  E. 
A.  Eddie  Hamilton  and  the  985  men  of 
the  Memphis  Fire  Department.  And  it 
reflects  favorably  on  our  city  of  good 
abode. 

The  rating  is  the  result  of  a  team  from 
the  national  board  spending  2  weeks  in 
Memphis  making  a  survey  of  the  fire  de- 
partment and  its  operations. 

The  city  was  graded  on  its  overall  de- 
partment, its  flre  alarm  system,  fire  pre- 
vention program,  water  supply,  struc- 
tural conditions  of  buildings,  equipment, 
manpower  training,  administration,  rec- 
ords, maintenance,  reserve  equipment, 
housing,  alarm  response,  and  testing  pro- 
Krams. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  inform  my 
colleagues  of  this  event  because  this  week 
Memphis  plays  host  to  4,000  members 


of  the  Nation's  fire  departments.  Fire- 
men from  practically  every  congressional 
district  in  the  country  will  be  attending 
the  annual  Fire  Department  Instructors 
Conference. 

We  bid  them  welcome,  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  an  informative  session  that  will 
benefit  all  our  communities. 


An  Airman's  Thoughts  on  Far  East 
Policy      j 


EXTENSION  OF  RBMARKS 

OF  j 

FINDl 


HON.  PAUL 


>LEY 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22. 1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  the  military  situation 
on  the  Far  East  came  to  my  desk  from 
an  airman,  first  class,  stationed  in  Michi- 
gan. 

His  letter  is  so  well  constructed  and 
presents  the  alternatives  and  opportuni- 
ties in  the  Far  East  for  U.S.  efforts  so 
ably  that  I  am  presenting  it  herewith 
in  full: 

I  am  not  from  Illinois,  but  I  am  writing  to 
you  as  a  fellow  member  of  Federal  Union.  I 
would  like  to  conrunent  on  the  situation  in 
Vietnam.  I  think  we  must  step  up  our 
effort  and  see  to  it  that  we  are  not  de- 
feated. As  things  are  going  now,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Communist  conquest  of  South 
Vietnam  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  I  believe 
we  should  bomb  North  Vietnam,  not  two 
or  three  times,  but  repeatedly  until  nothing 
of  value  to  the  Communist  war  effort  is  left 
standing.  We  should  not  use  atomic  weap- 
ons of  any  kind.  And  we  should  not  do  any 
saturation  bombing  (indiscriminate  bomb- 
ing of  whole  cities  and  populations).  But 
we  should  destroy  every  target  of  military 
value:  all  facilities  for  aviation  or  shipping, 
whether  directly  military  or  not;  all  bridges; 
railroads,  dams,  power  stations,  factories,  and 
of  course  the  directly  military  installations. 
We  should  start  doing  this  Immediately, 
without  slackening  our  efforts  within  South 
Vietnam. 

If  we  do  this,  it  will  not  end  the  war.  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  will  not  surrender;  the  world  has 
never  known  a  more  tenacious  fighter  than 
Ho  Chi  Minh.  I  do  not  propose  bombing 
as  a  panacea.  I  propose  it  as  one  contribu- 
tion to  the  war.  Bombing  would  not  win  the 
war,  but  it  would  turn  the  tide.  We  would 
no  longer  be  on  a  sure  course  to  defeat;  that 
is,  to  seeing  the  Conrununists  complete  their 
conquest  of  South  Vietnam.  With  the  de- 
struction of  North  Vietnam's  ability  to  wage 
war.  the  situation  would  become  one  requir- 
ing pacification.  Pacification  as  in  Jtolaya 
and  the  Philippines  after  World  War  II.  In 
those  two  countries,  a  long  effort  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  Communist  guerilla 
movement  to  minuscule  proportions  where, 
although  a  remnant  continued  to  hide  out 
for  years,  they  were  no  longer  a  serious 
threat.  This  can  be  the  situation  in  South 
Vietnam:  a  guerilla  insurgency  can  be  suc- 
cessfully dealt  with,  if  it  is  only  a  guerrilla 
movement,  a  movement  without  full-fledged 
military  capability.  So  let  us  destroy  the 
military  capability  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
base. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  Chinese  in- 
tervention. If  the  Chinese  do  Intervene,  it  is 
customarily  assumed  that  this  would  be 
catastrophic  for  us.  I  think  it  would  be 
catastrophic  for  China.  We  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  reduce  China  to  rubble.  I  do  not 
propose  doing  this,  if  China  stays  out  of  the 


war.  But  if  our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
is  followed  by  direct  Chinese  involvement  in 
the  war.  I  think  we  should  then  start  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  bombing  of  China  as  of 
North  Vietnam. 

Mao  Tse-tung  is  a  man  of  some  caution  and 
I  believe  he  does  not  intend  to  get  directly 
involved,  as  long  as  we  do  not  invade  North 
Vietnam:  but  if  we  do,  he  will  send  an  army 
to  invade  South  Vietnam  as  he  invaded 
South  Korea  after  we  invaded  North  Kore... 
Whether  this  guess  about  his  intentions  is 
correct  or  not.  I  believe  we  should  bomb 
North  Vietnam  without  invading  it;  and 
then,  if  China  intervenes,  we  should  bomb 
China  without  invading  it. 

What  kind  of  peace  could  we  then  hope 
for?  I  believe  we  must  be  careful  in  using 
the  terms  victory  and  defeat,  and  should 
not  use  them  at  all  unless  we  know  exactly 
what  we  mean  by  them  in  the  given  context. 
So  also,  we  must  know  what  we  mean  by 
peace  and  war.  Whether  Malaya  and  the 
Philippines  were  at  peace  or  at  war  after 
World  War  II  depends  on  the  definition  of 
the  terms.  And  we  should  beware  of  seeking 
or  expecting  any  final,  permanent  solution 
to  any  problem. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  guess  at  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  and  China  after  these  bomb- 
ing campaigns.  I  do  know  that  we  are  in 
for  a  long  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  Asia. 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  I  believe  we 
should  now  take  the  initiative. 


Year  1965  Questionnaire  Resalts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAJ4' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  announcing  the  results  of  my 
annual  questionnaire  which  has  been 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  Sixth 
District  of  Michigan.  This  information 
has  been  tabulated  by  Data  Management, 
Inc.,  of  Washington,  D.C. 

As  I  review  the  results,  there  are  cer- 
tain points  that  stand  out  clearly.  In- 
terests in  legislation  to  provide  medical 
care  for  the  elderly  continues  very  high, 
with  few  people  with  uncertain  attitudes. 
Most  significant  were  the  hundreds  of 
"write-in"  preferences  for  the  elder- 
care  plan  which — because  it  was 
suggested  just  about  printing  time- 
was  not  one  of  the  stated  options.  For 
not  being  on  the  ballot,  eldercare  ran 
a  most  impressive  race.  Continued  for- 
eign aid  brouEht  an  emphatic  response 
with  79  percent  stating  that  it  should 
be  reduced  or  discontinued.  Another 
strong  expression  was  reflected  by  the 
78  i>ercent  who  felt  genuine  concern  o\  er 
current  fiscal  policies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  addition,  in  view  of  the  industrial 
complexion  of  the  District  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent,  I  feel  the  re- 
sponse to  the  question  regarding  the  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  and 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  53  percent 
of  those  responding  opposed  such  a 
change. 

Knowing  that  the  Interest  in  such 
polls  transcends  the  boundaries  of  con- 
gressional districts,  with  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  the  results  of  my  1965  ques- 
tionnaire in  the  Record  : 
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1965  questwnnaire  results,  Representaiive  Charles  E.  Chamberlain  {Sth  District,  Michigan) 

[In  percent] 


1.  Federal  regulation  of  cigarette  advertising  and  labeling  to  warn  smokers  of  potential  health  batards? 

2    Fair-trade  legislation  to  let  manufacturers  fix  minimum  retail  prices  for  nationally  branded  goods? 

'A.  Repeal  of  sec.  14(1))  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  permits  states  to  enact  right-to-work  laws? 

4.  Providing  for  an  economic  development  program  for  the  11-state  Appalachian  region? 

5.  Providing  medical  care  for  the  elderly  by — 

Increasing  social  security  taxes  to  finance  hospital  and  nursing  home  costs  for  those  over  C5  (King- Anderson  approach)?. . . 
A  tax  credit  or  Federal  financing  for  private  insurance  for  both  medical  and  hospital  care  for  those  over  65  (Bow  bill)?. 
No  Federal  participation  in  this  field --- 


Other. 


Peretnt 
23 
33 
24 
10 
10 


6 


10 


Yes 


No     ;    Not 
'    sure 


No  answer --- - -- ; 

X  voluntary  cropland  retirement  program  to  aid  in  adjusting  agricultural  production  to  market  needs? 

I>asf  year  the  House  increased  social  security  benefits  fi  percent ,  but  the  bill  died  in  conference.    Do  you  la vor  such  an  increase  now? 

Now"that  excise  tax  revisions  on  jewelry,  furs,  cosmetics,  luggage,  and  handbags  are  being  considered,  should  the  10-percent  excise  tax  on 

automobiles  also  be  reduced  or  repealed? _ - -,---,-----. .v-r-.,-; / ,■--■; ' , 

The  administration's  education  proposals,  among  other  things,  would  extend  Federal  aid  to  (o)  preschool  projects.  (6)  children  from  low-income 
families,  (r)  purchase  of  textbooks,  and  (d)  State  education  departments.     Do  you  believe  that  these  are  now  areas  where  Federal  action  | 

has  become  necessary? - L--i^-j"',--A : 

Do  you  belieye  the  current  fiscal  policies  of  unbalanced  budgets,  deficit  spending,  and  borrowing  to  linance  the  Federal  UoTenunent  are  any 

real  cause  for  concern? — 

11  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  President's  antipoverty  program  (no  answer,  12  percent): 

Percent  ^"'^^ 

Needs  expansion _ 17  Goes  too  far » 

Good  asis.. 21  Unnecessary --- •" 

1 '   The  administration  lias  requested  $3,400,000,000  for  foreign  aid  next  year.    Should  this  program  l>o  (no  answer,  4  percent): 

Percent  Perctnl 

Increased? - 3  Decrea.<:ed? " 

About  this  level? 14  Discontinued?.. .  - - ■« 


29 
31 

46 


44 

59 


34 
78 


24 

56 
S3 
30 


26 
31 

16 


54 
13 


7 
13 
16 

24 


31 
10 


12 
9 


Reapportionment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
the  people  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Kansas  believe  strongly  in  our 
federal  system  of  government.  They 
were  understandably  disturbed  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  apportion- 
ment of  State  legislatures,  and  I  think 
tlie  following  editorial  from  the  Inde- 
pendence Daily  News  is  a  fair  summary 
of  their  views. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  this  excellent 
editorial: 

Reapportionment 

Reapportionment,  an  issue  which  used  to 
confront  the  people  of  Kansas  and  the 
United  States  once  in  about  every  25  years. 
now  seems  to  come  up  every  other  year. 
This  is  due  In  some  part  to  our  rapidly 
ciinnging,  greatly  mobile  population. 

Our  all  too  powerful  supreme  courts,  on 
the  National  and  State  levels,  are  legislating 
by  interpretation.  They  are  using  their  ju- 
dicial powers  to  demand  that  our  repre- 
sentative government  be  based  solely  upon 
the  head,  thus  leaving  areas  out"  of  repre- 
se:u.ational  part  of  government. 

If  they  continue  to  follow  this  formula, 
tiien  all  the  laws  governing  this  land  will 
be  made  by  pblitlclans  living  in  the  big 
cities.  Sliould  this  situation  materialize, 
v.hat  would  keep  these  politicians  and 
judges  from  centralizing  our  representative 
gi'.ernment  even  more.  Operating  on  a 
larger  scale,  they  could  combine  States 
r,';ther  than  counties  in  one  district.  Some 
Say  that  this  is  beyond  the  realm  of  possi- 
biiity,  but  In  this  modern,  liberal  thinking 
\v  rid  with  the  radical  do-gooders  and 
s;jcnders  on  the  loose  nothing  Is  Impossible. 
Our  biggest  problems  to  date  have  been 
cuused  by  too  much  centralization  of  peo- 
ple lured  to  the  big  cities  by  big  money 
created  by  deficit  spending  and  a  massive 
system  of  tax  collection  bureaus.     Plus  the 


fact  that  the  supreme  courts  have  so  liberal- 
ized their  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
that  trespassing,  carpetbagglng  and  unlaw- 
ful assemblies  have  come  to  mean  freedom 
and  the  right  of  assembly,  that  brotherly 
love  has  come  to  mean  you  must  accept 
another  whether  you  want  to  or  not,  that 
any  criminal  acts  and  violations  of  the  laws 
have  come  to  mean  freedom,  that  private 
enterprise  means  a  business  that  is  forced 
to  be  open  to  the  public  even  if  no  public 
tax  money  is  involved,  that  people  vote  on 
an  issue  and  their  vote  is  soon  nullified  by 
court  action. 

We  could  name  other  interpretations 
which  have  placed  this  Nation  In  Jeopardy 
of  becoming  a  divided  country. 

In  our  opinion,  representative  government 
should  be  a  balanced  system  between  the 
area  and  the  people.  One  or  th|  other  of 
our  legislative  bodies  should  ifb-4K^sed  upon 
the  land,  or  area,  while  the  other  should  be 
based  upon  the  people.  We  question  too, 
whether  the  Issue  of  reapportionment  should 
come  up  any  oftener  than  every  decade. 
After  all.  the  census  is  taken  only  every  10 
years. 

Before  a  fine,  sturdy  plant  becomes  a  real- 
ity, the  little  seed  must  be  sown  in  the  soil. 
Pine  plants  do  not  develop  from  concrete 
city  streets.    Will  fine  government? 


which  was  broadcast  during  the  week  of 
February  21, 1965: 

UNTNSinffiD  District  Motorists 

District  residents  suffer  unnecessary  finan- 
cial losses  every  day  the  city  goes  without 
adequate  uninsured  motorist  protection.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than  35.000 
uninsured  cars  operating  In  the  city.  The 
CommisslCHiers  must  direct  local  efforts  to 
have  Congress  correct  this  situation. 

Last  year  a  measure  drafted  by  the  Com- 
missioners died  when  Congress  adjourned. 
A  new  measure  to  establish  an  unsatisfied 
Judgihent  fund  to  pay  for  damages  caused  by 
uninsured  District  motorists  has  been  sent 
to  Congress.  But  merely  sending  a  bill  to 
Congress  is  not  enough.  The  Commissioners 
and  citizen's  groups  must  exert  pressure  for 
enactment.  After  all  these  years,  the  Dis-^ 
trict  deserves  adequate  protection  against 
Irresponsible  uninsured  motorists. 


Uninsored  Motorists  in  the  District  of 
Colnmbia 


Philadelphia  Apparel  Manufacturers  Con- 
cerned Over  Shortage  of  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
sponsored  a  bill,  HH.  634,  to  provide  pro- 
tection against  the  thousands  of  unin- 
sured motorists  operating  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  year  we 
will  be  able  to  get  some  action  on  this 
bill.  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  following  WMAL  editorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 
Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  r«narks  I  include  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Simday  Bulletin, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on  Sunday,  March  14. 
1965,  entitled  "Apparel  Firms  Note 
Labor  Shortage  Here."  It  is  noted  that 
reference  Is  made  to  the  fact  that: 

The  apparel  trades  provided  a  good  living 
for  thoiisands  of  immigrants  •  •  •  but  this 
source  of  manpower  has  dried  up. 

The  situation  referred  to  in  the  article 
underscores,  I  believe,  the  need  for  speedy 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  new  immi- 
gration legislation.  As  a  sponsor  of  one 
pending  reform  immigration  proposal, 
HJl.  4522,  I  very  much  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  see  fit  to  take  early  action 
on  immigration  reform. 
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'The  article  follows: 
Apparel  Firms  Notx  Labor  Shortage  Here 
(By  Douglas  Bedell) 

Philadelphia  apparel  manufacturers  are 
complalniag  of  a  cbronlc  labor  shortage  In 
their  shops. 

They  are  alarmed  that  the  clothing  In- 
dustry, the  city's  largest  Indxistry,  hasn't  been 
attracting  enough  new  workers  despite  sub- 
stantial unemployment  here. 

They  see  their  shops  as  soxirces  of  fairly 
well-paying  jobs  open  to  anyone  who  can  de- 
velop dexterity  at  a  sewing  machine,  but  com- 
plain there  aren't  nearly  enough  properly 
motivated  applicants  to  keep  up  with  the  in- 
dustry's turnover  rate. 

JOBS  FOR  IMMIGRANTS 

The  apparel  trades  provided  a  start  and  a 
good  living  for  thousands  of  Immigrants, 
spokesmen  for  the  Industry  note,  but  this 
sovirce  of  manpower  has  dried  up. 

"Parents  no  longer  want  their  kids  to  go 
into  the  industry,"  Miss  Katherlne  Grant, 
assistant  director  of  vocational  education  for 
the  Philadelphia  schools,  said. 

"Those  who  do  apply  have  no  preliminary 
experience  in  sewing.  We're  expected  to  turn 
out  a  finished  operator  in  180  hours.  It  can't 
be  done. 

NEED   250  OPERATORS 

Men's  wear  plants  here  could  use  250  more 
sewing-machine  operators  tomorrow,  William 
B.  Fllcksteln,  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Clothing  Manufacturers'  Association,  said  in 
an  interview. 

Eugene  Springer,  executive  director  of  the 
Women's  Fashion  Apparel  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, said  makers  of  women's  clothing 
probably  need  300  more  operators. 

Three  training  programs  run  by  the  Board 
of  Education — one  each  In  the  women's, 
men's,  and  knit-goods  fields — turn  out  about 
1.000  graduates  a  year,  but  about  2,300  em- 
ployees leave  the  Industry  each  year. 

Some  retire  and  a  considerable  number  of 
women  marry  or  leave  to  raise  children. 

In  all  its  phases,  the  clothing  industry 
provides  emplojrment.  most  of  It  highly  spe- 
cialized and  to  some  degree  seasonal,  for 
50.000  workers  here. 

The  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Economic 
Development  Corp.  Is  beginning  a  study  to 
see  what  might  be  done  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  Industry  as  an  Important 
source  of  employment  here. 

The  three  training  programs  are  financed 
with  State  funds  under  a  long-standing  State 
law  providing  for  training  of  the  unemployed 
through  the  school  districts.  Trainees  re- 
ceive no  allowances. 

The  Opportunities  Industrialization  Cen- 
ter, 19th  and  Oxford  Streets,  also  can  train 
1 80  operators  a  year. 

tTNITED    STATES    STOPS   CLASSES 

Even  if  enough  promising  trainees  were 
available,  additional  classes  under  the  Fed- 
eral manpower  law  are  out.  The  U.S.  Labor 
Department,  under  pressure  from  the  gar- 
ment unions  and  apparently  vrtth  the  ap- 
proval of  some  nothern  employers,  has  re- 
newed a  freeze  on  sewing-machine  training 
vmder  the  Manpower  Act. 

The  fear  Is  that  southern  communi- 
ties w^ould  use  the  federaly-flnanced  train- 
ing programs  as  added  Inducements  to  lure 
garment  plants  from  the  North. 

Labor  shortages  are  a  problem  In  apparel 
centers  other  than  Philadelphia. 

"I've  had  men  Interested  in  opening  a  plant 
here  up  to  the  point  of  'Where  can  I  get  a 
labor  supply?'  "  Springer  said. 

"WILL   LOSB   WORK 

'•We  don't  have  a  trained  labor  supply  in 
a  field  we're  expert  In.  If  no  one  Is  avail- 
able to  contract  work  to  In  Philadelphia, 
dress  manufacturers  are  going  to  send  the 
work  out  of  town." 


Labor  gaps,  Fllcksteln  said,  result  In  pro- 
duction losses  and  heavy  overtime,  added 
cost  burdens  in  a  highly  competitive  Indus- 
try. 

Both  Springer  and  Fllckst«ln  conceded 
that  their  Industry  has  an  Image  problem, 
and  that  not  enough  is  being  done  to  meet 
it.     Tales  of  apparel  "sweatshops"  die  hsird. 

Both  men  said  there  have  been  notable 
changes  in  working  conditions  in  the  shops 
and  that  opportunities  for  advancement  to 
supervisor  and  manager,  particularly  for 
young  men,  are  good. 

The  piece-rate  system  of  pay  still  puts  a 
premium  on  speed,  but  most  shops  today  are 
clean  and  brightly  lighted  and  jome  are  alr- 
conditioned,  the  spokesman  said. 

Pay  starts  at  the  equivalent  of  $1.25  an 
hour  and  goes  to  $2  to  $2.50  an  hoiu-  in 
ladies'  garments,  $2.30  to  $3  ia  men's  wear. 
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American    Cooperatives :    Human 
Resoarces  and  Foreign  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  t965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
was  fortunate  to  hear  the  testimony  of 
Dwight  D.  Townsend,  director  of  the 
Washington  Cooperative  League  of 
U.S.A. 

Mr.  Townsend's  vemarks  underline  for 
us  again  the  valu^'  of  combining  human 
resources  with  monetary  foreign  aid. 

The  cooperative  league  is  one  of  the 
growing  number  of  private  agencies  in 
the  United  States  which  are  making 
more  effective  the  U.S.  efforts  to  assist 
other  nations.  American  cooperatives 
are  drawing  on  the  vast  knowledge  and 
experience  which  they  have  gained  over 
the  years  in  this  country  to  assist  the 
people  of  the  developing  countries  to 
form,  and  eventually  run,  their  own  co- 
operatives. This  training  takes  place 
both  in  the  countries  involved  and  here 
in  the  United  States. 

I  second  Mr.  TowTisend's  suggestion 
that  the  Congress  consider  assisting  the 
building  of  fertilizer  plants,  financed  in 
part  through  the  funds  generated  by 
Public  Law  380,  and  I  commend  his  re- 
marks to  the  Members  of  the  House  as 
an  example  of  the  contribution  of  Amer- 
ican cooperatives  and  the  importance  of 
the  people-tp-people  approach. 
Statement  of  Dwight  D.  Townsend,  Di- 
rector,   WASHINGTON    OFFICE,    COOPERATIVE 

League  of  U.S.A.,  to  the  Hpuse  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee 

As  spokesman  for  the  Cooperative  League 
of  the  U.S.A. — an  organization  which  has 
had  much  direct  experience  la  the  foreign 
aid  program — I  thank  the  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  of  being 
heard  agaiiL 

The  latest  credentials  for  my  appearance 
before  you  today  were  pro\ided  by  the  re- 
cent 24th  biennial  Congress  of  the  Coop- 
erative League  which  met  In  Chicago.  In  a 
formal  resolution  that  body  said:  "[W)e 
commend  the  Congress,  the  ft-esldent,  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  Department  of  State,  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 


and  cooperative  organizational  for  their  ef- 
•<Qtte  to  bring  an  understanding  to  people  of 
thecrevCToping  countries  of  what  people  who 
are  free  can  do  through  their  mutual  efforts 
to  raise  their  level  of  living  to  achieve  a  full 
measure  of  human  dignity." 

To  this  you  may  say,  "Fine  words,  but 
what  has  been  done  that  makes  them  perti- 
nent to  your  testimony?"  And  that  Is  what 
I  have  come  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
quickly  and  completely  as  time  will  allow. 

Our  league,  which  is  a  national  federation 
of  cooperative  businesses  of  all  types,  has 
been  working  directly  with  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  with  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  with  other  instrumentalities  of 
our  government,  for  several  years.  This  ex- 
perience has  convinced  us  that  the  President 
was  right  in  1964  when  he  called  for  a  better 
organized  foreign  aid  budget  that  would 
not  only  make  possible,  but  would  compel, 
greater  and  more  imaginative  use  not  only 
of  our  money  but  of  our  human  resources. 

When  we  speak  of  human  resources  we 
must  Include  both  the  human  resources  oi 
the  recipient  countries  and  our  human  re- 
sources— leaders  In  all  the  forms  of  commu- 
nity action  needed  by  the  economies  of  the 
new  and  developing  countries.  These  In- 
clude self-help  projects,  person-to-person 
encounters,  and  all  those  ingredients  of  com- 
mitment and  involvement  which  are  the  so- 
cial mortar  to  give  permanence  and  dura- 
bility to  our  efforts. 

As  the  President  reminded  us  only  2 
months  ago,  the  Interdependence  of  nations 
is  no  longer  a  remote  goal  or  a  ringing  slo- 
gan— but  a  fact  of  life  which  we  neglect  at 
our  own  peril. 

It  must  be  remembered,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  many  of  these  nations  we  try  to  help 
are  In  the  stage  of  threshing  out  from  under 
a  blanket  of  colonialism  Just  to  achieve  a 
political  identity  of  their  own.  We  have  only 
to  look  at  our  history  to  realize  why  for  them 
this  is  a  period  of  turmoil  and  uncertainty. 
For  them,  as  It  was  for  us.  It  will  not  begin 
to  calm  down  and  promise  continuity  until 
each  small  freeholder,  each  family  head, 
knows  that  in  the  new  society  he  will  have 
a  personal  stake  to  call  his  own.  As  with 
our  frontier  farmers,  having  something  to 
defend  and  conserve  must  precede — only  then 
will  he  feel  a  reason  to  become  politically 
discreet  and  conservative. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  organized  coopera- 
tives have  sought  to  make  their  contribution 
to  our  foreign  aid  efforts.  We  want  to  get 
the  landless  worker  to  feel  he  has  a  stake  in 
life  now  and  a  better  chance  In  the  future. 

Among  the  specific  areas  where  ovir  league 
has  been  at  work  are:  (1)  The  training  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  for  service  in  Latin 
America  and  Africa;  (2)  assisting  with  the 
school  for  cooperative  leaders  who  come  from 
many  countries  to  study  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin;  (3)  through 
organizing  a  cooperative  marketing  agency 
which  enables  the  village  artisans  in  the 
Andean  regions  of  several  South  American 
countries  to  realize  a  much  larger  return  for 
their  handicraft  work — items  they  once  sac- 
rificed for  a  pittance  to  local  buyers  but  are 
now  producing  for  a  more  decent  return;  and 
(4)  through  our  global  contract  with  AID 
people  from  the  cooperative  leadership  of  de- 
veloping countries  are  being  brought  into 
meaningful  contact  with  their  counterparts 
in  this  country.  Many  of  the  best  qualified 
cooperative  leaders  In  America,  at  person.; I 
sacrifice,  are  spending  months  and  even  years 
to  help  the  Infant  cooperative  in  these  other 
countries  to  get  on  their  feet. 

All  these  things  are  possible  because  the 
foreign  aid  program  Is  increasingly  designed 
to  give  cooperatives  and  other  segments  c.i 
our  private  enterprise  system  a  fruitful  rolf^ 
to  play  in  foreign-assistance  efforts.  The 
history  of  U.S.  cooperatives,  and  indeed  the 
history  of  our  country  generally,  illustrates 
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that  it  Is  the  people's  private  Institutions, 
which  they  organize  themselves,  which  they 
operate  themselves,  and  which  they  control 
themselves,  that  are  the  keystones  of  the 
unique  economic  and  political  democracy  we 
have  forged  for  ourselves  over  the  years.  A 
century  and  a  quarter  ago  the  French  travel- 
er, De  Tocqueville,  noted  and  commented  on 
this  while  traveling  here.  What  the  percep- 
tive Frenchman  saw  and  wrote  about  takes 
on  added  significance  when  we  recall  that — 
except  in  the  cities — the  new  countries  we  are 
trying  to  help  have  about  the  same  ameni- 
ties, or  lack  of  them,  which  the  frontiersmen 
of  early  19th  century  America  had.  If 
through  cooperative  organization  we  can  give 
a  coherent  social  pattern  to  the  efforts  of 
these  emerging  people  at  the  community 
level,  a  dollar  of  foreign  aid  can  be  made  to 
c'.o  the  work  of  10.  This  multiple  effect  Is 
achieved  because  we  will  be  creating  the 
social  mechanisms  to  channel  aid  out  of  the 
capital  cities  and  into  the  hands  of  a  locally 
involved  leadership  known  and  trusted  by 
those  people  we  most  want  to  help. 

The  amount  of  money  appropriated  for 
foreign  aid  is  a  subject  of  annual  debate. 
But  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  difficulty  of 
getting  an  adequate  level  of  support  will  be- 
gin to  solve  itself  when  we  a^a^^i^eople  come 
up  with  the  right  "mix"  of  hUmafi  and  mone- 
tary resources  and  the  righi"mix"  of  ener- 
gies from  the  public  and  the  private  sectors 
of  our  economy.  The  human  resources  are 
useless,  of  course,  without  financial  support, 
but  assuredly  the  financial  outlay  is  wasted 
unless  enough  wisely  directed  human  energy 
is  used  to  Insure  that  it  is  spent  effectively. 

Anyone  who  has  listened  year  after  year  to 
the  debate  over  how  much  to  appropriate  for 
foreign  aid  must  realize  by  now  that  this  un- 
certainty. In  large  measure.  Is  not  over  the 
precise  amount  to  spend  so  much  as  it  is  an 
expression  of  uncertainty  over  whether  we 
are  doing  it  right.  Success  in  the  program, 
and  adequate  support  for  it,  in  truth  depend 
on  the  same  thing.  This  Is  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  we  have  found  the  an- 
swer to  "How?"  one  they  will  trust,  and  then 
you  will  hear  less,  we  feel,  about  the  question 
of  "How  much?" 

American  history  is  replete  in  war  and 
peace  with  stirring  examples  of  how  our 
people  will  pay  whatever  it  takes  to  do  a  Job 
which  It  has  been  demonstrated  Is  essential 
to  our  national  well-being.  It  is  nonsense  to 
s.vy  they  will  not  do  so  again.  In  the  case  of 
helping  insure  a  political  and  social  equili- 
brium for  those  restless  new  nations  which 
threaten  anarchy  and  chaos  not  only  for 
themselves  but  for  the  whole  world  If  their 
legitimate  human  aspirations  are  stlfied. 
Our  people  will  respond  to  this  problem  when 
its  urgency  is  demonstrated  and — equally  im- 
portant— it  can  be  shown  that  we  have  de- 
vised a  technique  that  will  cope  with  it  in  all 
it^  complexity  and  diversity. 

This  Is  where  the  cooperative  presence  is 
of  greatest  importance.  The  cooperative 
technique  seeks  to  keep  alive  a  human  in- 
\olvement  with  the  people  being  assisted. 

A  particular  achievement  of  American  co- 
operatives for  which  they  are  understand- 
ably proud — one  that  has  now  proved  itself 
beyond  debate — Is  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
I  refer  to  the  International  Cooperative 
Training  Center  on  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  at  Madison.  This  In- 
c:easlngly  well-known  center  Is  the  product 
of  the  d.edlcatlon,  the  devotion,  the  resources, 
a:id  the  hard  work  of  literally  scores  of  the 
1   idership  in  cooperatives  in  our  country. 

It  has  made  the  Wisconsin  campus  in  one 
i'  nse  the  hub  of  world  cooperative  develop- 
ir.ent  because  a  steady  stream  of  students 
torn  dozens  of  the  new,  young  countries  are 
( '  'ming  there  to  learn  how  to  become  leaders 
'  r  become  better  leaders  of  the  cooperatives 
;n  their  homelands.  Here  they  study  Inten- 
f^  vely  in  one  of  the  most  pleasant  academic 
settings  In  our  country.    They  not  only  study 


but  get  a  chance  to  see  at  first  hand  how 
cooperatives  work  In  the  United  States. 

These  young  Africans,  Latin  Americans, 
and  Asians  (and  some  of  more  mature  years) 
go  back^/io  tomx  the  nucleus  of  leadership 
In  tlieir  countries.  We  do  not  speculate  on 
this  point.  It  is  already  happening,  although 
the  training  center  is  only  a  few  years  old. 

In  the  testimony  of  our  recently  retired 
president,  Murray  D.  Lincoln,  in  1963,  he 
touched  upon  a  point  about  all  this  which 
is  frequently  overlooked  or  insufficiently  ap- 
preciated. He  did  this  when  he  said  that 
when  we  use  the  road  of  self-help  and  the 
building  of  i>eople's  Institutions  at  the  local 
level,  we  are  thus  providing  the  means  for 
our  own  graceful  disengagement  when  our 
role  is  finished.  In  more  earthy  language 
he  meant  when  we  have  done  our  part  we 
can  get  out  and  leave  the  Job  to  the  people 
we  are  helping.  Then  it  becomes  truly  their 
project,  their  coop«^tive  bank,  their  credit 
union.  Not  only  must  we  go  in  upon  the 
showing  of  a  need  for  our  help  expressed  by 
the  people  themselves,  but  we  must  provide 
in  our  planning  to  withdraw  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  leave  the  responsibility  to  them 
as  they  develop  the  leadership  and  know- 
how  to  run  these  things  by  themselves. 

Mr.  Lincoln  also  characterized  these  proj- 
ects as  "smallj)rovIng  grounds"  for  the  mem- 
bership to  practice  democracy — to  see  de- 
mocracy functioning  on  a  stage  small  enough 
for  the  least  sophisticated  member  to  under- 
stand." He  is  saying  that  it  is  a  way  to 
move  this  concept  from  the  capital  city  to 
the  village  square  and  countryside,  out  of  the 
hands  of  government  functionaries  however 
capable,  and  right  into  the  hands  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  p>eople — the  only  place  where 
this  method  can  have  reality — In  the  lives  of 
ordinary  men. 

Some  but  not  all  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee are  old  enough  to  remember  when 
America  began  its  program  of  taking  its 
expertise  to  our  own  rural  people.  You  re- 
member the  arrival  of  the  extension  workers, 
the  county  agents,  the  demonstration  work- 
ers among  the  womenfolk,  and  the  4-H  and 
Future  Parmer  organizations  for  young  peo- 
ple. All  these  were  forerunners  to  the  ex- 
ploding productivity  of  America's  farms 
which  ensued.  The  rural  people  In  the  de- 
veloping covmtries  present  in  their  plight 
striking  simUarities  to  the  plight  of  the 
farmer  here  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

With  the  same  elements  present,  and  with 
the  benefit  of  the  experience  we  have  had 
in  the  past  decade  on  several  continents,  we 
know  these  homegrown  techniques  of  the 
extension  worker  have  not  lost  their  valid- 
ity— and  evidence  indicates  that  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  our  exports  in  the  whole 
foreign  aid  program.  It  is  measured  not 
primarily  in  dollars  but  in  the  willingness 
of  people  here  who  know  about  cooperatives 
to  go  out  to  some  difficult  post  and  serve  for 
months  and  years  at  considerable  sacrifice. 
but  supported  by  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  helping  people  who  need  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  helping  their  countrv  carry 
out  Its  foreign  policy  to  achieve  a  more 
stable  world. 

A  cooperative  league  director.  Mr.  Howard 
Cowden,  of  Kansas  City,  is  author  of  an  idea, 
in  this  context,  which  deserves  close  study 
by  Congress  and  the  administrators  of  the 
foreign  aid  program.  In  his  fruitful  career 
Mr.  Cowden  has  helped  half  a  million  farm 
families  build  their  own  great  economic 
institutions  in  the  Midwest.  Now  he  pro- 
poses that  $100  million  In  loans  or  stock 
investments  be  made  available  through  AID 
for  the  building  of  fertilizer  plants  in  the 
developing  countriee.  The  criteria  for  feasl- 
bUity  be  outlines  are  (1)  need;  (2)  avail- 
able raw  material;  and  (3)  that  a  large 
share  of  labor  costs  be  through  funds  avail- 
able from  local  capital  generated  through 
the  workings  of  Public  Law  480.    He  esti- 


mates that  $100  million  would  build  at  least 
10  new  plants  which  would  produce  3,000 
tons  of  anhydrous  ammonia  per  day. 
Agronomists  say  $1  worth  of  nitrogen, 
applied  where  absence  of  nitrogen  U  a  limit- 
ing factor,  will  produce  94  in  additional 
crops.  Interpreted  in  the  light  of  this  spe- 
cific suggestion,  the  fertUizer  under  this 
program  with  a  value  of  $270,000  per  day 
could  produce  new  foodstuffs  totaling  $1,- 
080,000  per  day — or  about  $34S  million  in 
1  year  on  a  $100  mUllon  investment.  Fur- 
thermore, these  plants  would  yield  about 
30  percent  on  their  sales,  and  would  there- 
fore pay  for  themselves  in  a  little  over  3 
years. 

In  closing  it  needs  to  be  said  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
United  States  in  the  foreign  aid  program 
is  the  Interest  of  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion— with  this  added  dimension.  The 
members  of  the  CM-ganizatlons  which  make 
up  the  League  now  have  their  own  program 
to  give  direct  financial  impetus  to  the 
achievement  of  foreign  aid  objectives.  They 
caU  it  "Worldwide  Co-op  Partners." 
Through  it.  using  the  League  as  their  clear- 
inghouse, members  are  giving  individually 
thousands  of  dollars  annually  of  their  own 
money.  This  money  is  \ised  particularly  in 
doing  those  things  out  of  reach  of  AID  ef- 
forts for  administrative  or  other  reasons 
having  to  do  with  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  But  American  cooperators  do  not 
limit  their  contribution  to  money.  It  is  a 
constantly  inspiring  experience  for  the 
League  staff  to  see  how  the  members  of  U.S. 
cooperatives  give  of  their  time,  travel,  long 
distances,  and  open  up  their  hc»nes  to  fur- 
ther the  program  of  getting  visitors  from 
abroad  acquainted  with  what  it  all  means. 
Our  files  bulge  with  letters  of  appreciation 
fr<xn  abroad  that  come  from  people  who 
have  been  touched  by  one  of  the  many  as- 
pects of  this  people-to-people  activity  among 
cooperators  here  and  in  the  new  countries. 

We  come  here  today  to  urge  this  commit- 
tee to  insure  for  otir  efforts  sufficient  sup- 
port to  let  us  plan  ahead  with  confidence: 
sufficient  support  to  broaden  and  intensify 
efforts  which  are  already  paying  off;  to  make 
our  short  hesitant  steps  now  the  longer, 
bolder  ones  tomorrow. 

For  they  are  steps  on  a  TO&d  we  have  al- 
ready traveled  far  enough  to  see  is  the  right 
one. 

Tliank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Reapportionment  Decision 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or  KAirsAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  of  Kansas  Farm  Organiza- 
tions on  March  17  passed  a  resolution 
pertaining  to  the  Supreme  Court's  re- 
apportionment decision.  I  have  today 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Walter  C. 
Peirce,  president  of  the  committee,  con- 
veying the  text  of  the  resolution.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  this  resolu- 
tion in  the  Record  : 

Members  of  the  Committee  of  Kansas  Farm 
Organizations  believe  that  one  of  the  most 
important  issues  facing  aU  Kansans  and  cer- 
tainly an  issue  most  vital  to  the  future  of 
Kansas  agrictilture  Is  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  to  force  reapporUonment  of  our 
State  legislature.    The  system  of  having  one 
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liouse  based  on  a  fact<M'  other  than  popula- 
tion was  established  by  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution. ThiB  Is  a  part  of  our  Kansas  con- 
stitution,, and  both  of  theee  provisions  are 
now  in  Jeopardy. 

We  believe  that  you  are  In  agreement  with 
the  principle  of  ameoiding  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution to  permit  retention  of  one  house 
based  on  factors  other  than  population.  The 
committee  trusts  that  you  will  not  only  sup- 
port this  amendment  but  will  speak  out  in 
favor  of  it  at  every  opportunity  and  do 
everything  possible  to  get  it  passed  In  this 
session  of  Congress.  Early  action  is  impera- 
tive as  this  Is  the  last  chance  we  will  have. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  and  recent  rulings  by  our 
own  Kansas  Supreme  Court  mean  we  must 
get  this  amendment  ratified  if  we  are  to  stop 
further  court  action. 


Johnson's  Campaign  To  Beautify  Nation 
Hits  First  Snag 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

OF   MISSOT7BI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  farmers, 
conservationists,  and  legislators  In  Mis- 
souri have  been  greatly  concerned  about 
the  proposal  to  require  farmers  and 
landowners  to  pay  for  technical  services 
provided  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice in  the  field  of  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation. 

Under  leave  previously  granted,  I  in- 
sert House  Resolution  113  recently  passed 
by  the  Missouri  House  of  Representatives 
petitioning  Congress  not  to  concur  in  the 
reduction  or  elimination  t>f  these  tech- 
nical services  and  the  following  article 
from  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  of 
March  3,  pointing  out  the  false  econ- 
omies of  the  proposal. 

The  resolution  and  article  follow: 

HotJSE  Resolution  113  bt  Missouri  General 
Assembly 

Whereas  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  73d  general  assembly  resolves  that  the 
Missouri  General  Assembly  strongly  protest 
to  the  Congrese  of  the  United  States,  the 
proposed  cut  in  funds  for  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  SoU  Obnservatlon  Serv- 
ice, as  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget;  and 

Whereas  the  present  agricultural  budget 
for  soil  and  water  conservation  has  remained 
the  same  for  several  years  while  costs  have 
been  Increased:  and 

Whereas  good  progress  has  been  made  in 
Missoiiri  in  the  past  30  years,  but  much  work 
is  yet  to  be  done;  and 

Whereas  11  million  acres  of  cropland  Is 
subject  to  erosion  and  4 "  million  acres  of 
flatland   have  a  drainage  problem;    and 

Whereas  Missouri  has  18  million  acres  of 
cropland  making  it  one  of  the  outstanding 
agrlculturaa  States  in  the  country;   and 

Whereas  soil  and  water  are  without  a 
doubt  the  most  Important  resources  in  Mis- 
souri affecting  both  family  farms,  rural  com- 
munities, and  urban  areas;  and 

Whereas  the  reduction  of  funds  by  $20 
million  as  recommended  to  be  paid  by 
landowners  for  technical  assistance  In  ap- 
plying practices  would  retard  and  delay  the 
progress  of  soU  and  water  conservation  which 
is.  as  stated,  natiouiil  concern,  affecting  the 


welfare  of  all  citizens  of  our  State:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  be  encouraged 
to  restore  the  proposed  $20  million  cut  in 
appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  order  that  Missoiu-i  may  continue 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  land- 
owners in  installing  planned  conservation  on 
their  lands;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  also  urge  a  continua- 
tion and  expansion  of  this  effective  program 
which  we  believe  is  essential  for  mainten- 
ance of  the  family  farm,  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  the  rural  community  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  water  resourcee,  food  supply, 
and  recreational  opportunities  for  both  rural 
and  virban  conxmunities;    and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  thlB  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, President  of  the  3enate,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Missouri  delegation  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Johnson's    Campaign    To    BE*UTirY    Nation 
Hits  First  Snag 

(By  Wll  Lepkowslsi) 

Washington. — President  Johnson's  cam- 
paign to  beautify  America  la  running  into 
its  first  big  snag — right  in  his  own  budget. 

Buried  in  President  Johnson's  fiscal  1966 
spending  program  is  a  cost-orutting  scheme 
that  would  requi:  e  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
other  landowners  to  pay  the  Government 
for  help  in  preserving  their  land. 

Such  help  has  been  given  free  of  charge 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  since  1935. 

But  the  Budget  Bureau,  which  is  reversing 
the  policy,  thinks  landowners  and  the  Gov- 
ernment should  share  equally  in  the  cost 
of  designing  and  installing  layouts  which 
prevent  soil  erosion  and  conserve  water. 
won't  clean  up  junk 

The  effect  of  such  a  step,  if  it  is  adopted, 
would  run  counter  to  President  Johnson's 
own  goal  of  cleaning  up  the  countryside, 
conservationists  contend.  For  there  are  many 
landowners  who  either  can't  or  won't  pay 
the  money  to  keep  up  their  p*operty. 

The  Budget  Bureau's  proposal  lay  almost 
unnoticed  In  the  budget,  which  went  to  Con- 
gress January  25,  until  after  President  John- 
son sent  his  beauty  message  to  Capitol  Hill 
on  February  8. 

The  President  said  in  the  beauty  message 
that  he  was  asking  Agriculture  Secretary 
Orvllle  Freeman  to  work  out  a  cooperative 
State  and  local  program  "for  improving  the 
beauty  of  privately  owned  rural  lands." 

He  added:  "Much  can  be  done  within  ex- 
isting Department  of  Agricvilture  programs 
without  adding  to  cost." 

In  view  of  the  proposed  cutback  on  Soil 
Conservation  Service  activities,  conserva- 
tionists think  this  strikes  a  particularly 
poignant  note. 

The  Budget  Bureau  says  $20  million  will 
be  saved  under  the  change.  A  spokesman 
explained  that  since  farmers  benefit  from 
the  service,  they  should  pay  part  of  the  cost. 
He  said  the  change  is  in  line  with  other  aus- 
terity proposals  such  as  one  requiring  meat- 
packers  t-o  pay  the  cost  of  Qovernment  in- 
spection. 

MILLION      FARMERS      GET     SUBSIDY 

But  conservationists  say  meatpackers  will 
pass  the  extra  expense  on  to  the  public. 
Farmers  can't,  because  antierosion  measures 
are  usually  applied  to  retired  cropland. 

More  than  1  million  landowners  received 
Government  help  last  year,  when  about  2,- 
500.000  acres  of  former  cropland  were  con- 
verted to  grass  and  tree  production.  Agri- 
culture officials  estimate  that  97  percent  of 
all  privately  owned  land  is  eligible. 

To  get  help,  a  landowner  takes  his  prob- 
lem to  the  local  soil  conservation  district 
council  which  then  passes  the  request  to 
the  Federal  area  office.  Soil  scientists  and 
land  engineers  then  visit  the  owner  to  sur- 


vey his  property  and  draw  us  a  program  of 
improvement.  Materials  and  muscle  are 
supplied  by  the  landowner.  Supervision  is 
free. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  seen  results 
of  such  work  are  the  miUions  of  farm  ponds 
that  dot  the  rural  countryside.  More  fish 
are  caught  from  such  ponds  than  from  any 
other  source. 

"We  believe  future  generations  would  suffer 
most  if  the  soil  and  water  conservation  effort 
of  the  Nation  Is  slowed  down  and  dissipated." 
says  the  National  Association  of  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts  in  opposing  the 
proposal. 

"Gullied  fields  and  muddy  streams  detract 
from  the  beauty  of  America  as  much  as  auto 
graveyards." 


Our  Rising  Mobocracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF  GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1965 

Mr.  O'NEA^  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  tb^extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude an  editoi?biL  entitled  "Our  Rising 
Mobocracy"  which  appeared  In  the  Al- 
bany Herald, /■Albany,  Ga.,  dated  March 
18,  1965.  This  editorial  was  written  by 
James  H.  Grlay,  a  widely  read  and  much 
respected  Georgia  editor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  timely  and 
contains  inescapable  logic. 

When  will  the  Nation  wake  up  and 
realize  that  the  mobs  have  been  screaw- 
ing  "fire"  in  a  crowded  country  and  for 
the  purpose  of  dividing  us? 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  reason  I  believe  this 
article  is  timely  and  that  it  should  be 
widely  read  is  because  apparently  there 
are  very  few  influential  dally  papers  left 
in  this  country  which  will  print  Uie  other 
side  of  the  question.  I,  for  one,  am 
thankful  that  we  still  have  an  editor  left 
on  the  eastern  seaboard  who  will  call  a 
spade  a  spade,  as  has  the  inestimable 
Jimmy  Gray. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Our  Rising  Mobocracy 

One  of  the  most  compelling  argument?  of 
supporters  of  the  1964  civil  rights  bill  w.is 
that,  when  enacted  into  law,  it  would  remove 
the  major  causes  of  the  so-called  Negro  rev- 
olution and  shift  the  remaining  controversy, 
If  any,  from  the  streets  Into  the  courts. 

The  bill  became  law  last  July.  But  ha.s  it 
accomplished  this  purpose?     It  has  not. 

Aside  from  a  moratorlimi  of  about  6 
months.  In  which  the  Negro  militant  or- 
ganizations decreed  a  truce  for  the  presi- 
dential election  campaign  in  order  to  muii- 
mlze  an  anticipated  "white  backlash"  vote 
that  never  developed,  the  street  demonstn- 
tions  by  the  followers  of  Martin  Luther  Kir.S' 
Jr.,  and  other  aspirants  for  the  laixrel  wreatli 
of  leadership  among  Negroes  have  been  re- 
newed and  widened. 

Today's  primary  target  is  Selma.  A;a. 
But  sympathy  marches  and  caterwaulintrs 
have  sprung  up  across  the  face  of  the  land. 
all  for  the  expressed  purpose  of  arousin:; 
the  white  conscience  to  the  condition  by 
which  the  Negro  is  denied  the  undisputedly 
constitutional  right  to  register  and  vote  in  a 
few  scattered  localities. 

But  is  this  the  real  purpose  of  their  dem- 
onstrations? Frequently,  we  wonder.  Why 
do  not  the  aggrieved  Negroes  address  their 
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petitions  for  remedy  to  the  courts  which  are 
readily  willing  and  able  to  render  them  In- 
junctive and  other  forms  of  reUef  from  dis- 
discrlmlnatory  registrars  applying  restric- 
tive and  therefore  unconstitutional  laws? 
"Too  slow,"  say  the  Negroes,  "too  expensive." 
Instead,  they  follow  the  siren  call  of  the 
leaders  into  the  streets. 

There,  unfortunately,  they  have  found  the 
political  remedy  far  swifter  than  the  orderly 
operations  of  the  Judiciary.  The  equation  is 
simple  enough:  Demonstrations  spell 
trouble,  trouble  spells  publicity,  publicity 
spells  political  presstire,  political  pressure 
spells  political  action,  political  action  spells 
Laws  cynically  engineered  to  assure  votes. 
Slim.    Happiness. 

But  Is  it?  The  record  clearly  shows  that. 
in  the  area  of  Negro  demands,  one  leads 
merely  to  another.  Was  there  peace  after 
ei.  ctment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  of  1957. 
the  first  since  the  Reconstruction  era?  No. 
Or  after  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1960?  No. 
Or  after  the  civU  rights  bill  of  1964?     No. 

Will  Lyndon  Johnson's  voting  guarantee 
b..'  of  1965,  which  alms  to  bypass  the 
st.'-ingent  requirements  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  with  a  simple  statute,  bring 
peace  to  the  racial  scene?  That  has  not  been 
the  national  experience.  Instead,  we  anticl- 
prte  that  the  demonstrations  will  continue — 
beiore,  during,  and  after  the  expected  pass- 
age of  Mr.  Johnson's  new  bill. 

We  have  reached  this  conclusion  for  two 
fundamental  reasons:  First.  In  adopting  the 
civil  disobedience  technique  of  the  late 
M'  handas  K.  Gandhi,  Martin  Luther  King 
has  unbottled  a  genie  which  he  probably  will 
net  be  able  to  cork  at  will.  Second,  the  Rev- 
erend Doctor  would  virtually  cease  to  exist 
as  a  national  figure  were  he  to  abandon  the 
program  he  has  set  in  motion.  Can  anyone 
im.Tgine,  even  remotely,  his  docile  return  to 
an  obscure  fundamentalist  church  In  Atlanta 
after  a  decade  of  activity  which  resulted  in 
his  award  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize? 

As  was  the  case  In  the  national  experiment 
wlTh  prohibition,  so  it  is  with  so-caUed  civil 
rights.  Whereas  the  former  gave  rise  to  syn- 
dic ited  racketeering  In  the  land,  the  latter 
undeniably  1b  fostering  mobocracy.  as  op- 
posed to  democracy,  as  a  way  of  life.  One 
en' ire  generation  now  has  been  nurtured 
upon  this  witch's  brew  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  abandon  its  waywardness  to  em- 
brace the  orderly  processes  of  Belf-govem- 
ment  fashioned  so  patiently  over  185  years 
of  our  national  experience. 

Por  all  of  his  Impassioned  oratory  on  the 
Isfue  of  Negro  voting  rights  the  President 
fe;:  it  necessary  to  affirm  that  freedom  of 
speech  under  the  Holmesian  dictum  does  not 
mean  the  right  to  scream  "fire"  in  a  crowded 
tlicater,  and  freedom  of  assembly  does  not 
pu-rantee  a  right  to  block  public  traffic. 
Ar.d  yet,  the  mobs  grow  both  larger  and 
bci.der.  By  Mr.  Johnson's  own  admission, 
thfv  apply  presstire  upon  the  President  and 
tlip  Congress.  They  flout  the  public  peace 
and  good  order.  They  defy  all  authority, 
frequently  that  of  their  own  leaders.  They 
bid  fair  to  become  a  law  unto  themselves. 
And  all,  mind  you,  all  this  In  the  name  of 
such  hallowed  catch  phrases  as  "human 
ris-hts"  and  "hximan  dignity"  and  "civil 
rights." 

What  a  mockery  of  democracy. 


The  Test  of  Previoas  Experience 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

■Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  debate  on  H.R.  5374,  a  bUl  which 


would  have  corrected  the  cuts  in  Su- 
preme Court  salary  made  by  the  other 
body  last  year,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  ICHORD]  provided  a  most  inter- 
esting analysis  in  which  he  recited  the 
prior  judicial  experience  of  members  of 
the  Suprone  Court.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  found  that  the  Supreme 
Coui-t  has  failed  the  Ichord  test  of  prior 
experience. 

I  was  most  Intrigued  by  Mr.  Ichord 's 
test.  I  suspected  that  perhaps  we  had 
finally  discovered  a  reliable  test  which 
the  public  might  use  to  assess  the  value 
of  pubhc  servants  including  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  is  a 
subject  of  continuing  controversy  and, 
in  fact,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays]  brought  a  survey  of  competence  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  our  atten- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  this  session.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  had  protested  this 
previous  test  of  competence,  which  was 
based  upon  an  alleged  survey  of  the  press 
and  the  Members  of  this  House,  and  I 
had  hoped  that  the  test  of  previous  ex- 
perience might  prove  to  be  a  suitable 
alternative. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  concrete  example  of  this 
test  when  it  is  applied  to  this  House. 
On  the  one  hand,  I  chose  six  outstanding 
leaders  from  the  ranks  of  the  House. 
An  examination  of  the  bic^raphies  of 
the  Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  the  ma- 
jority whip,  the  minority  leader,  the 
minority  whip,  and  the  dean  of  the  House 
— the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee — revealed  that  their 
combined  legislative  experience,  prior 
to  service  in  this  House,  totaled  7  years. 
Incidentally,  that  total  is  entirely  due 
to  the  service  of  our  Speaker  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  My  record 
revealed  ZVz  years  experience  in  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Council.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  had  9  years  of  service 
in  his  State  legislature  before  election 
to  Congress.  The  combined  total  of  12 '  2 
years  clearly  outnumbered  the  aforemen- 
tioned total  of  7  years  and  yet  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  latter  two  Members 
make  a  contribution  to  this  House  which 
exceeds  that  of  the  Speaker,  the  majority 
leader,  the  majority  whip,  the  minority 
leader,  the  minority  whip,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  On 
this  basis,  and  with  regret,  I  must  dis- 
card the  test  of  previous  experience  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 


The  \}Ji.  Sits  One  Out 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TES 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
editorial  of  March  3,  1965,  the  Miami 
Herald  reminded  us  that — 

The  world  would  be  much  more  dangerous 
than  It  Is  without  the  United  Nations.  In 
fact,  if  we  did  not  have  such  an  agency,  im- 
perfect as  It  Is,  we  would  have  to  create  one. 

This  is  a  very  timely  reminder — for  in 
the  course  of  the  public  discussion  of  the 


crisis  in  the  UJI.  General  Assembly, 
many  participants  seem  to  have  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  T3Ji.  is  not 
paralyzed — that  thousands  of  men  op- 
erating under  its  flag  are  dally  keeping 
peace  in  distant  parts  of  the  world — that 
additional  thousands  of  men  and  women, 
working  through  the  U  J^.  and  its  special- 
ized agencies,  are  flighting  hunger,  pov- 
erty, disease,  and  illiteracy  on  many 
continents — that  still  others  working 
through  vatrious  UJ^.  programs,  are  aid- 
ing in  the  task  of  economic  development 
of  the  imderdeveloped  areas — that.  In 
brief,  the  UJ^.  continues  to  be  a  living 
and  vital  force  in  international  affairs. 

What,  then,  can  and  should  be  said  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly? 

As  we  all  know,  the  Unmediate  aspect 
of  the  controversy  which  has  immo- 
bilized the  General  Assembly  during  re- 
cent months  Is  the  refusal  of  a  numb» 
of  UJNf.  m^nbers  to  pay  up  the  assess- 
ments for  certain  peacek^ping  opera- 
tions. 

Their  refusal  has  impaired  the  flnan- 
cial  integrity  of  the  organlzatlMi.  To 
put  it  bluntly,  until  the  members  who  are 
delinquent  in  their  payments  discharge 
their  financial  ol^gatlons  to  the  orga- 
nization, the  UJf .  is  unable  to  pay  some 
of  its  outstanding  bills. 

But  the  Issue  cuts  de^>er  than  that. 
At  the  heart  of  the  problem  confronting 
the  U J^.  is  a  very  vital  and  far-reaching 
political  question — the  questlcwi  whether 
the  General  Assembly  should  continue, 
within  the  scope  of  Its  powers,  to  be  able 
to  deal,  free  of  a  veto,  with  problems  of 
peace  and  security  in  the  world. 

By  challenging  the  General  Assembly's 
power  to  assess  for  peacekeeping  c^sera- 
tlons,  some  of  Its  members  have  con- 
fronted the  entire  UU .  membership  with 
what  Is,  perhaiJS,  the  most  serious  deci- 
sion ever  to  confront  the  United  Nations. 
Ambassador  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  described 
this  dedsion  In  addressing  the  GeneroJ 
Assembly  on  January  26,  1965.  in  the 
following  words : 

It  is,  in  essence,  whether  or  not  we  intend 
to  preserve  the  effective  capacity  of  this  or- 
ganization to  keep  the  peace.  It  Is  whether 
to  continue  the  difficult  but  practical  and 
hopeful  process  of  realizing  In  action  the  po- 
tential of  the  Charter  for  growth  through 
collective  responsibility,  or  turn  toward  a 
weaker  concept  and  a  different  system. 

To  date,  the  General  Assembly  has  not 
made  its  choice.  But  the  soul-searching 
and  the  discussions  among  the  Ulf. 
membership  continue.  This,  in  itself,  is 
an  encouraging  sign.  For  the  General 
Assembly  has  not  turned  its  back  on  the 
record  of  progress  the  orgaization  has 
achieved  in  the  past  20  years.  And  as  the 
Miami  Herald  editorial  stated  recently: 

The  U.N.  can  stUl  function  as  It  was  in- 
tended If  Its  members  allow  It  to  do  so.  It  Is 
still  the  vehicle  for  a  system  of  world  order 
based  on  common  Interests.  It  Is  still  the 
forum  where  the  nightmare  of  nuclear  holo- 
caust can  be  dispelled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission 
granted  earlier,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  full  text  of  the 
editorial  from  the  Miami  Herald  of 
Mareh  3,  and  to  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  membership  of  this  House: 
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The  U.N.  Sits  One  Out 


The  seeds  of  war  sprout  relentlessly  in 
Vietnam  where  yesterday  the  heaviest  air 
raids  yet  pounded  Conununist  targets  north 
of  the  17th  parallel. 

With  escalation  no  longer  a  threat  but  a 
reality,    where   Is   the   United  Nations? 

For  the  first  time  in  the  20  years  of  its 
existence  the  agency  founded  to  guard  the 
peace  and  cherish  human  dignity  is  on  the 
sidelines. 

In  every  previous  crisis  the  U.N.  acted 
with  various  degrees  of  decisiveness.  In 
Korea,  the  battle  against  aggression  was 
fought  under  its  blue  and  white  banner.  In 
the  Congo  the  U.N.  forces  kept  a  new  nation 
intact  and  prevented  chaoe,  although  that 
battle  is  not  yet  won.  In  the  Near  East,  the 
U.N.  has  guarded  a  precarious  truce  for  a 
decade. 

Where  is  it  In  the  Vietnamese  crisis,  which 
may  be  the  most  deadly  of  all? 

Secretary  General  U  Thant  has  called  for> 
negotiations  to  end  the  fighting,  but  in  terms 
the  U.S.  considered  critical.  The  U.N.  of- 
ficial wants  a  way  for  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  gracefully — an  outcome  that 
would  leave  aggressors  free  to  continue  their 
probes. 

U  Thant  la  hampered  by  lack  of  a  power 
base.  The  UJf .  General  Assembly  has  ended 
its  annual  session  in  deep  frustration,  un- 
able to  take  a  single  vote.  The  argument 
over  nonpayment  of  peace-keeping  assess- 
ments has  pciralyzed  the  machinery  of  rea- 
son. 

The  illness  of  the  U.N.  Is  deeper  than  this. 
Only  part  of  the  blame  lies  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Prance,  the  principal  finan- 
cial delinquents.  The  multiplying  young  na- 
tions who  use  this  as  a  rostrum  for  racism 
and  nationalism  must  share  the  responsi- 
bility. The  rising  criticism  in  this  country 
of  the  U.N.'s  inefifectiveness,  which  falls  to 
get  at  the  cause,  contributes  to  further  de- 
terioration. 

The  U.N.  can  still  function  as  it  was  in- 
tended if  its  members  allow  it  to  do  so.  It 
is  still  the  vehicle  for  a  system  of  world 
order  based  on  common  interests.  It  Is  still 
the  forum  where  the  nightmare  of  nuclear 
holacaust  can  be  dispelled. 

The  nations  of  the  world  must  find  a  way 
to  work  together  to  avoid  poverty,  conform- 
ity by  force  and  war.  This  Is  what  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  was  created  for  20  years  ago  and 
it  Is  still  the  only  alternative  to  a  struggle 
between  rival  p)ower  blocs. 

The  world  wo\ild  be  much  more  dangerous 
than  it  is  without  the  United  Nations.  In 
fact.  If  we  did  not  have  such  an  agency. 
Imperfect  as  It  Is,  we  would  have  to  create 
one. 


The  Montgomery  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

OF   NZW    TC»K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of 
my  constituents,  Rabbi  Allan  Levine,  of 
Temple  Emanu-El  of  Irondequoit,  and 
Prof.  Lewis  Lansky,  of  Monroe  Commu- 
nity College,  recently  were  in  Mont- 
gomery. Ala,,  and  while  there  were  eye- 
witnessess  to  the  terror  which  was  visited 
on  Negro  and  white  citizens  who  were 
petitioning  for  the  constitutional  rights 
of  citizens  of  that  community. 

These  gentlemen,  both  of  whom  are 
highly    respected    in    my    home    com- 


munity of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  thoughtfully 
shared  with  me  their  joint  account 
of  "Terrible  Tuesday" — March  16 — 
in  Montgomeiy.  This  narrative  is 
frightening  almost  beyond  belief.  Yet, 
news  reports  from  the  scene  corroborate 
the  conditions  described  by  Rabbi  Levine 
and  Professor  Lansky. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  be  made 
further  aware  of  the  need  for  additional 
Federal  measures  to  deal  with  such  situ- 
ations, I  commend  to  their  serious  study 
the  following  unedited  report  by  Rabbi 
Levine  and  Professor  Lansky: 

The  Montgomery  Eeport 

At  1:10  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  March  16,  1965, 
Prof.  Lewis  Lansky,  Rabbi  Alan  Levine,  and 
Rabbi  Sidney  Axelrod,  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
were  driving  in  a  cab  to  the  Alabama  State 
capital  in  Montgomery.  As  we  were  driving, 
we  saw  a  large  group  of  people  lined  up  on 
one  side  of  I>ecatur  Street.  They  were  sitting 
and  singing.  Police  were  standing  around 
leisurely.  This  was  a  group  of  students  led  by 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. They  had  been  peacefully  marching 
to  the  State  capital  to  demonstrate  the  right 
of  peaceful  protest.  The  group  was  primar- 
ily composed  of  elementary,  high  school,  and 
college  students,  ages  ranging  from  14  to  21. 
There  were  also  clergymen  and  college  profes- 
sors present.  We  got  out  of  the  cab  and 
joined  this  group.  At  the  beckoning  on  the 
part  of  the  p>ollce,  the  leader  of  the  group, 
James  Foreman,  had  us  get  up  and  start 
across  the  street.  Half  of  the  group  did  this 
without  difficulty.  Rabbi  Levine  and  Profes- 
sor Lansky  had  stepped  off  the  curb  when 
suddenly  ptrtlce  moved  in  and  stopped  this. 
There  was  no  prior  warning.  The  group  now 
being  split  into  two  p>arts  began  singing  and 
shouting,  "Freedom." 

All  this  while,  police  photographers  with 
movie  and  stUl  cameras  were  photographing 
the  people  involved.  Suddenly  a  group  of 
15  mounted  men,  some  wearing  plain 
Clothes  with  arm  bands,  some  wearing  uni- 
forms, some  wearing  helmete,  others  cowboy 
hats,  all  swinging  clubs  and  canes  and  swish- 
ing whips,  came  at  the  group  across  the 
street.  They  especially  went  for  James  Fore- 
man who  wEis  standing  on  the  corner.  They 
clubbed  him  on  the  head  and  he  fled.  At  this 
point,  people  began  screaming  and  shrieking 
on  both  sides  as  the  horsemen  moved  into 
the  midst  of  the  group,  brutally  pounding 
people  over  the  heads  with  the  clubs  and 
canes,  tranapling  them  down  with  horses, 
and  whipping  them.  People  were  crying  out, 
'•They  are  going  to  kill  us."  "Oh,  my  God." 
Jft  that  point,  I  saw  a  young  girl  with  glasses 
across  the  street  tn  the  midst  of  three  horses 
being  bumped  from  behind  and  on  the  side 
by  the  horses  and  being  clubbed. 

There  had  been  no  order  given  by  any 
police  agency  present  for  us  to  di.sperse. 
There  was  no  loudspeaker  system  being  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Next  we  saw  a  Japanese  student  pinned  up 
against  the  brick  wall  of  the  building  across 
the  street;  he  was  clubbed  over  the  head; 
he  was  trampled  down  by  the  horses,  fur- 
ther clubbed  on  the  head  and  the  back  until 
he  lapsed  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 
He  woke  up  shortly  after  in  a  pool  of  blood. 
A  policeman  came  up  to  him  and  he  thought 
that  the  policeman  was  going  to  help  him 
and  he  tried  to  get  up,  but  instead  the 
policeman  kicked  him  in  the  genitals  and 
in  the  stomach  a  number  of  times.  Then, 
policemen  picked  him  up  by  the  seat  of  the 
pants  and  the  back  of  his  shirt,  hauled  him 
to  a  car,  and  threw  him  into  the  back  of  the 
car  on  the  floor.  He  was  then  taken  to  a 
hospital. 

In  the  meantime,  the  otflier  half  of  the 
sheriff's  posse  on  horseback  charged  into  ovir 
group  swinging  clubs  and  canes  and  whips 


and  pushing  people  with  horses.  They  did 
this  indiscriminately,  and  this,  of  course,  iii- 
cluded  young  elementary  and  high  school 
children.  People  were  screaming  and  cryijv:: 
out.  The  group  started  moving  for  cover  and 
then  began  to  run.  Rabbi  Levine  ran  onto 
the  porch  of  a  house  with  about  30  other 
people.  The  horsemen  pursued  them,  one 
riding  onto  the  porch  of  the  house,  swlngii-;g 
his  cane.  Rabbi  Levine  tried  to  protect  him- 
self behind  a  pole.  Tlie  horses  head  was 
bumping  into  him  while  its  rider  was  swlne- 
ing  the  cane  in  an  attempt  to  bring  it  down 
on  his  head.  There  was  a  group  of  children 
who  tried  to  escape  down  an  alley  alongsiclp 
of  this  house.  They  were  terrified  and 
screaming.  Along  the  other  side  of  the  alley 
there  was  a  housing  development.  White 
women  appeared  on  the  doorsteps  preventing 
the  children  from  seeking  refuge.  One  of 
them,  an  older  woman,  had  a  large  dagger. 
While  they  were  running  down  the  alley,  one 
girl  fell  and  about  20  children  fell  on  top  of 
her.  They  eventually  got  up  and  started 
running  once  again,  but  this  girl  was  left 
on  the  ground.  In  tftfe  meantime,  the  police 
on  foot  and  horseback  pursued  the  children 
down  the  alley.  Therefore,  it  became  obvious 
to  them  that  they  were  not  safe  even  there 
and  they  became  fearful  of  being  trapped. 
Some  of  the  children  crawled  underneath 
the  houses  at  which  point  the  white  women 
who  were  older  people  in  their  sixties  or 
seventies,  shouted  to  the  police,  "they  rre 
under  my  house." 

The  police  shouted,  "let's  get  them."  and 
they  crawled  underneath  and  started  flailing 
the  children.  In  the  meantime.  Rabbi  Le- 
vine had  spotted  the  girl  lying  on  the 
ground.  She  was  totally  unconscious.  He 
also  saw  a  man  lying  prostrate  on  his  back 
in  a  pool  of  blood  with  a  handkerchief  over 
his  head.  This  was  Professor  Hope  of 
Juniata  College.  There  was  a  deep  gash  on 
his  head.  The  police  were  still  In  the  alley 
whipping  people. 

Then  he  noticed  the  Japanese  student 
lying  on  the  sidewalk  across  the  street.  He 
shouted  for  a  doctor  and  an  ambulance. 
"People  are  hurt,  call  an  ambulance."  Near- 
by, there  was  a  girl  who  was  crying,  "Oh.  my 
Lord."  who  had  been  trampled  on  the 
ground  by  one  of  the  horses  in  front  of  a 
house.  A  woman  came  out  and  shouted, 
"nigger  get  off  my  grass,"  at  which  point  she 
picked  up  a  brick  and  threw  It  at  the  plrl 
hitting  her  In  the  head.  The  officers  were 
getting  the  biggest  kick  out  of  this  laughing 
and  smiling  the  whole  while. 

"riien  two  ambulances  came  and  took  Pro- 
fessor Hope  and  the  girl  to  the  hospi-.al. 
Rabbl  Levine  helped  carry  the  stretchers. 
He  asked  Professor  Hope  If  he  wanted  him  to 
go  along  with  him  and  Hope  replied,  "Yes. 
please." 

He  got  to  the  ambulance  and  a  policeman 
asked  him  where  he  was  going.  He  an- 
swered.  "I  am  going  with  him  (Hope)."  The 
policeman  said,  "No,  you  are  not.  Are  you 
his  minister?"  The  rabbi  replied.  "No.  I 
am  not,  but  I  am  one  of  the  ministers  with 
the  movement." 

The  policeman  said,  "Then,  you  cannot  go  " 
Levine  replied,  "I  am  going  anyway  and  you 
or  no  one  is  going  to  stop  me."  With  that 
he  grabbed  the  door,  got  into  the  ambulance, 
and  slammed  the  door  in  the  policenK^n's 
face. 

In  the  hospital,  Hope  was  taken  to  t!ie 
surgical  room.  Levine  wanted  to  call  the 
Justice  Department.  He  did  not  have  enough 
change  and  no  one  around  would  help  him. 
At  that  time,  a  doctor  passed  by  and  noticed 
that  Levine  was  a  clergyman.  Levine  told 
him  what  he  had  seen.  The  doctor  w.ts 
flabbergasted.  The  doctor  gave  him  one  dol- 
lar in  change  and  he  made  the  call  to  the 
Justice  Department  asking  for  the  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach.  Katzenbach  was  not 
in,  but  the  call  was  transferred  to  Reese. 
Levine  told  him  the  story  and  asked  for  help 


Reese  replied  that  he  had  John  Doar  of  the 
Justice  Department  there.  Levine  replied 
that  tills  was  not  enough  because  Doar  was 
not  there  had  not  seen  the  incident. 

People  in  the  hospital  who  had  heard  what 
had  happened  became  sollcltlotis.  A  Dr. 
Seligman  begged  him  not  to  go  back  sasring 
that  he  would  be  killed. 

Levine  went  back  to  the  waiting  room. 

A  girl  who  had  been  kicked  In  the  stomach 
by  a  policeman  was  released  and  went  to  pay 
her  bill.  The  first  girl  who  had  been  tram- 
pled was  released  a  few  minutes  later.  She 
did  not  recognize  Levine  because  she  had 
bec:i  totally  unconscious  when  he  found  her. 
She  said  to  him,  "I'm  scared."  Levine  said, 
"that  Is  perfectly  understandable."  But  the 
girl  replied,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  was 
scared  of  what  her  mother  would  say  about 
her  losing  her  shoe.  And  she  wanted  to  go 
back  to  the  scene  In  order  to  look  for  the 
shoe  and  was  eager  to  rejoin  the  marchers. 

S-'iortly  after  this,  Hope  was  released  from 
thi^  hospital. 

Levine  went  to  see  Steven  Kiyoshl  Kuro- 
miya.  the  Japanese  student.  Ktu'omlya  told 
him  what  had  happened  to  him.  Levine 
wrote  an  affidavit  of  Kuromiya's  story, 
signed  it,  and  turned  it  over  later  to  the 
FBI.  Nurses  that  were  standing  close  by 
were  laughing  throughout  and  remarked  that 
if  tlie  doctor  ever  heard  him  tell  that  story, 
he  would  have  kicked  him  out. 

.A^t  this  point,  Levine  left  the  hospital  and 
walked  back  to  the  Jackson  Street  area 
where  the  marchers  had  been  herded.  He 
was  approached  by  members  of  the  FBI  and 
the  Justice  Department  who  had  been  look- 
ing for  him  and  asked  him  to  explain  what 
had  happened.  They  also  said  that  five 
FBI  agents  had  witnessed  the  whole  thing. 
Lat.T  on  that  evening,  an  announcement  was 
made  that  anyone  who  had  been  injured  in 
any  way  by  the  p>olicemen,  regardless  of  de- 
gree, was  to  report  this  to  the  FBI. 

Levine  presently  was  approached  by  the 
pol:';e  captain  who  asked  him  to  wait  and 
talk  to  him.  He  said  that  he  did  not  have 
any:hing  to  do  with  this.  He  did  not  want 
this  to  happen.  He  did  not  call  for  the  sher- 
iffs  posse.  But  he  knew  he  was  going  to 
skare  the  responsibility  for  this.  He  said, 
"as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  was  worse 
than  Selma."  Levine  said  that  the  man's 
voice  was  shaking  and  he  was  almost  in 
tears. 

DT-.ring  the  time  that  Levine  was  caring 
for  Professor  Hope  and  the  girl,  the  crowd, 
pursued  by  the  men  on  horseback  and  prod- 
ded by  men  on  foot  with  billy-clubs,  started 
moving  down  the  street.  Lansky  was  at  the 
end  of  the  crowd.  Everyone  was  pressed  up 
against  everyone  else.  He  was  not  able  to 
move  on  his  own  accord.  The  press  of  the 
cro.  d  pushed  him  along.  People  were 
scrc.ming,  "Oh,  my  God."  "They're  going  to 
kill  us."  At  that  point,  a  young  girl  crying 
hystorically,  grabbed  his  arm  and  held  on 
tight.  The  horsemen  were  In  back  of  us 
and  on  the  side  swinging  their  canes  and 
whi;  s.  A  number  of  people  were  yelling 
that  whoever  got  hurt  should  go  to  room  303 
in  the  Benmore  Hotel  on  Jackson  Street 
whore  an  infirmary  had  been  set  up. 

At  the  same  time,  policemen  all  along  the 
line  were  Jabbing  people  with  clubs  and  yell- 
ing at  them,  "get  moving,  get  moving."  Lan- 
sky was  hit  in  the  side  by  a  man  with  a 
club  We  reached  the  corner  of  Decatur 
and  Highland  Avenues  where  there  was  an 
em;  ty  lot.  We  were  herded  into  this  field 
with  bushes  that  we  had  to  crawl  through; 
sonic  of  the  horsemen  came  up  from  the 
rear  onto  the  other  side  and  started  whip- 
ping and  beating.  One  man  fell  in  the  field 
and  was  further  beaten  and  whipped.  Two 
others  picked  him  up  and  carried  him  along. 
Lansky  happened  to  get  a  look  at  him.  His 
whole  head  was  covered  with  blood.  Iliere 
Were  deep  gashes  on  the  side  and  back  of  his 
head.    He  helped  carry  him  to  the  Jackson 


Street  area.  At  that  point,  a  whistle  blew 
and  the  horses  went  away.  Apparently  this 
was  a  signal  for  the  posse  to  regroup.  The 
crowd  kept  moving  down  the  street.  There 
were  SNCC  runners  with  helmets  and  arm 
bands  running  along  side  trying  to  keep 
people  as  calm  as  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. There  were  many  people  who 
wanted  to  hit  back.  Some  picked  up  rocks 
to  throw  at  the  police,  but  they  did  not. 
People  were  yelling,  "don't  throw  anything." 
We  continued  to  walk  down  Highland  Ave- 
nue a  long  distance  to  a  gas  station  on  the 
corner  of  Jackson  Street.  All  this  time  the 
SNCC  leaders  showed  amazing  leadership 
capability  and  responsibility. 

All  this  time,  Lansky  kept  looking  for 
Rabbi  Levine  and  Rabbi  Axelrod.  He  had 
not  seen  them  since  the  beginning.  He 
thought  that  either  they  had  gotten  away 
somehow,  or  they  had  been  hvirt.  He  did  not 
see  either  one  of  them  for  the  next  hotir 
and  a  half. 

He  felt' trapped,  that  the  chasing  and  the 
beating  would  never  come  to  an  end.  He 
did  not  know  where  we  were  going.  No  one 
else  seemed  to  know  either.  He  kept  asking, 
"Have  we  been  arrested?"  No  one  knew. 
He  continued  on  to  the  Jackson  Street  area 
and  looked  all  over  the  street  and  in  the 
church  and  was  satisfied  that  the  two 
rabbis  were  not  there. 

Shortly  after,  however,  he  noticed  Rabbi 
Axelrod  going  Into  a  house  next  to  the 
church.  He  went  Into  the  house  and  saw 
Axelrod  on  the  telephone  calling  the  San 
FYancisco  newspfaper,  teJling  the  man  on  the 
other  end  about  what  had  happened.  When 
he  was  through,  he  took  the  phone  and  re- 
quested that  the  man  call  the  Gannett  News 
Service  for  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  and 
relay  this  information  to  them.  He  replied 
that  he  would  try  to  do  this  and  said  that 
he  would  notify  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International.  Axelrod,  In  talking  on 
the  telephone,  was  kneeling  on  the  floor,  his 
whole  body  shaking.  He  had  been  knocked 
down  by  one  of  the  horses,  tried  to  get  up 
again,  and  was  knocked  down  again.  When 
he  saw  him,  his  whole  body  was  shaking  as 
If  he  was  having  an  epileptic  fit. 

At  that  point,  policemen  on  motorcycles 
came  down  Jackson  Street  at  high  sp>eed  and 
ran  into  the  group  of  people  who  were  milling 
around  in  the  street;  one  of  the  cycles  ran 
over  a  man  who  was  in  the  way.  People 
began  screaming  and  crying  once  again  and 
running  In  all  directions.  We  feared  that 
the  horses  were  coming  back.  A  young  g^irl 
next  to  Lansky  began  weeping  hysterically. 
The  policemen  were  getting  off  of  the  motor- 
cycle. There  was  the  fear  that  they  would 
come  into  the  houses.  The  SNCC  leaders 
asked  the  motorcycle  policemen  to  stay  and 
block  both  ends  of  Jackson  Street  to  keep 
the  people  inside  and  prevent  hostile  white 
people  from  coming  In,  This  was  done. 
Lansky  found  out  later  that  the  policeman 
who  had  run  over  the  man  was  taken  off 
duty  and  reprimanded. 

Presently,  someone  came  in  and  said  that 
the  President  should  be  called.  Lansky 
called  the  White  House  and  asked  for  a 
Presidential  assistant.  A  Presidential  assist- 
ant said.  "WeU,  what  can  we  do?"  Our 
reply  was,  "Send  down  Federal  troops  or 
something,  but  help  us."  He  replied,  "You 
knew  what  you  would  be  In  for  when  you 
went  down  to  Alabama  in  the  first  place." 
Then  the  man  hung  up.  A  girl  from  Mich- 
igan called  up  Governor  Romney.  The  man 
who  answered  said  that  Romney  was  at  a 
conference  and  was  belligerent  and  hung  up. 
A  little  later  she  called  back  and  received  sat- 
isfaction. The  message  would  be  delivered 
to  him. 

In  the  meantime  the  leaders  of  SNCC  were 
making  speeches  and  leading  singing  out 
on  the  street  which  served  to  hold  people's 
attention  aid  give  them  an  opportxinlty  to 
vent  their  emotions. 


At  about  4  o'clock.  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King  came  Into  the  Jackson  Street  area. 
People  began  to  shout,  "Here  comes  King." 
"Come  on.  King,  Join  ova  Une."  There  alnt 
nothin'  they  can  do  to  us  now."  People 
were  running  toward  him  from  all  directions 
as  if  the  Messiah  had  come.  He  presently 
closeted  himself  with  the  SNCC  leadership 
for  the  purpose  of  figuring  out  what  to  do 
next.  It  would  be  King's  function  to  lend 
prestige  to  their  efforts  and  serve  to  prevent 
more  violence  and  brutality  on  the  part  of  the 
police. 

There  was  continued  singing  in  the  street. 
Someone  suggested  sleeping  in  the  street  all 
night-  as  a  sign  of  determination  to  keep 
going  in  the  face  of  any  odds.  Presently 
girls  came  around  with  sandwiches  that  had 
been  made  by  people  in  the  neighborhood 
and  passed  them  around  to  us.  An  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  there  would  be 
a  mass  meeting  in  the  church  at  which  King 
would  discuss  what  the  next  move  would 
be.  We  were  not  able  to  stay  for  this,  how- 
ever, as  we  had  reservations  on  a  plane  and 
had  decided  to  leave.  At  the  time  that  we 
left,  the  spirits  of  the  people  were  very  high. 
They  were  extremely  fnistrated,  especially 
in  comparing  the  happenings  of  the  day 
with  the  words  of  President  Johnson  the 
night  before. 

Before  we  left  a  boy  came  up  to  Rabbi 
Levine  cmd  apologized  saying,  "Rabbl,  please 
forgive  me,  3rou  probably  got  beaten  because 
I  was  holding  on  to  you."  Levine  didn't  re- 
member the  incident  at  aU. 


The  President's  Speech  and  an  Immoral 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF  N«W   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorials 
which  appeared  in  the  March  17,  1965. 
and  the  March  22,  1965,  Wall  Street 
Journal.  They  raise  interesting^  ques- 
tions regarding  the  President's  speech  to 
the  joint  session  on  Monday,  March  15, 
1965,  and  the  voting  rights  bill  he  has 
submitted  to  the  Congress.  Many  of  the 
points  raised  in  these  articles  were 
touched  upon  in  my  remarlcs  to  the 
House  on  Thursday,  March  18,  1965. 

I  feel  that  these  editorisds  should  have 
the  careful  attention  of  all  the  Mem.bers. 

The  editorials  f  oUow :  j 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Uar.  17,  19151 

Review  and  Outlook — The  Phesident's 
Speech 

For  a  long  time  now,  so  impassioned  are 
the  feelings  and  so  violent  men's  actions,  it 
has  been  difficult  to  disentangle  the  mind 
from  the  emotions  in  the  civil  rights  issue. 
So  it  was  the  other  evening  when  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  to  the  Congress. 

When  President  Johnson  said  th&t  a 
Negro's  right  to  vote  on  a  parity  with  his 
neighbor  is  the  most  fundamental  of  his 
rights  he  spoke  only  the  simpJe  truth.  He 
did  also  when  he  said  that  there  was  no 
cause  for  pride  in  the  recent  events  In  Selma, 
Ala.  Or  when  he  said  that  in  divers  other 
places  too  men  have  been  denied  their  right 
to  vote  for  no  other  reason  than  that  their 
skin  was  black. 
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And  for  men  of  good  will  there  should  be 
only  shame  at  the  ingenuity  with  which  this 
has  been  done.  Even  Mr.  Johnson's  cata- 
log did  not  do  full  justice  to  that  ingenu- 
ity— the  absent  registrar,  the  web  of  bureau- 
cratic forms,  the  arrogance  of  ofScials  left  to 
form  their  own  peculiar  tests,  the  constitu- 
tional questloninga  which  even  highest 
Judges  cannot  answer  to  every  man's  satis- 
faction. No  man,  Indeed,  can  count  the 
ways  of  discrimination  by  the  determined 
and  the  sly. 

Surely  no  man  of  good  will,  listening  to 
the  President  last  Monday,  could  help  but 
share  his  wish  that  by  some  means  the  law- 
makers can  put  an  end  to  that. 

The  moral  issue  Is  Indisputable,  ^nd  the 
Constitution,  that  document  behind  which 
some  men  hide,  and  others  honor  only  when 
it  suits  their  pvirpose,  is  quite  clear  upon  the 
matter. 

The  rights  of  the.  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  it  says,  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  "on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude."  It  plainly  says  the  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  enforce  this  principle  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

So  of  the  need  for  remedies,  and  of  the  pro- 
priety of  action,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Tet  for  all  of  that,  there  came  a  point  in 
the  President's  speech  when  his  words  which 
had  been  clear,  forceful,  and  concise  began 
to  ramble.  It  was  evident,  looking  down  at 
the  floor  of  the  House,  that  the  riveted  at- 
tention of  those  assembled  had  been  lost. 
And  at  this  point  some  other  thoughts  be- 
gan to  Intrude  the  mind. 

For  one  thing,  here  was  the  President  of 
the  United  States  asking — nay,  demanding — 
that  the  Congress  promptly  enact  a  bill 
which  he  himself  had  not  yet  put  words  to. 
Speaking  on  a  Monday  night  he  said  the  de- 
tails would  be  worked  out  on  the  morrow, 
and  that  on  Wednesday  the  Congress  might 
know  more  exactly  what  was  asked  of  them. 

And  here  was  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  with  some  few  exceptions  of  mixed 
motives,  caught  up  In  the  mood  to  enact  a 
law  which  they  had  not  yet  seen.  In  the 
press  gallery,  from  which  reporters  scvuried 
to  talk  with  Senators  and  Congressmen,  the 
word  came  back  that  all  would  be  speedily 
done. 

By  yesterday  the  outlines  were  somewhat 
clearer.  But  as  this  Is  being  written,  the 
pwu-ty  leaders  in  Congress  are  still  meeting 
with  administration  officials  trying  to  decide 
exactly  what  law  it  is  the  President  asked 
for  the  evening  before. 

Consequently,  none  of  us  can  at  the  mo- 
ment have  any  reasoned  judgment  on  the 
proposed  law  Itself;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how 
the  Congreae  can  either.  For  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  virtues  of  a  heart's  intent 
and  the  provisions  of  a  law  which  would  put 
that  intent  In  coercive  fcMin. 

But  we  can  hope  that  the  law  as  finally 
enacted  will  not  embrace  all  of  the  thoughts 
embodied  in  the  President's  rhetoric.  For  in 
the  emotion  of  the  moment  Mr.  Johnson  did 
not  stop  with  asking  a  law  to  see  that  all 
citizens — white,  black,  brown,  or  yellow — be 
treated  alike  or  content  himself  with  asking 
P^ederal  authority  to  see  that  this  be  done. 

He  said,  for  example,  that  the  law  should 
strike  down  all  restrictions  to  voting  in  all 
elections  whichever  have  been  used  to  deny 
Negroes  their  vote.  This  new  law,  he  said, 
must  protect  the  right  of  "every  American  to 
vote  In  every  election"  that  he  may  "desire" 
to  participate  In. 

This  Is  a  whoUy  different  thing.  At  some 
time  and  in  some  places  every  rule — ^restric- 
tion, if  you  prefer — ^has  been  abused  to  dis- 
criminate against  a  Negro  voter.  But  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  every  such  rule,  or 
restriction.  Is  unwise  or  lmprc^>er  In  Itself. 

Age  llnUtations,  residence  requirements, 
the  ability  to  read  and  to  write  the  language 
in  which  society's  affairs  are  carried  on,  all 


these  things  have  much  to  commend  them. 
In  any  event,  a  Federal  law  to  sweep  them 
away  would  violate  that  selfsame  Constitu- 
tion which  the  President  asks  us  not  to  flout 
with  prejudice.  In  two  separate  places,  in 
identical  language,  the  Constitution  gives  to 
the  States  the  right  to  set  such  standards. 

The  essence  here,  the  thing  that  both  heart 
and  mind  demand,  is  that  when  they  walk 
toward  the  voting  booth  all  citizens  shall  be 
treated  alike.  This  is,  first  of  all.  the  respon- 
sibility of  each  community,  but  If  they  abro- 
gate it  then  justice  asks  that  all  of  us  do  what 
is  necessary  to  see  that  some  do  not  do  in- 
justice. 

For  our  own  part,  we  doubt  not  this  will 
be  done.  Yet  if  it  is  to  be  well  done,  it 
ought  not  to  be  done  until  what  Is  done  is 
carefully  thought  upon  so  that  we  see  what 
we  do.  Sometimes,  sad  to  say,  it  takes  emo- 
tion to  move  men  to  act,  but  those  swept  by 
emotions  mvist  take  care  lest  they  sweep 
away  the  good  with  the  bad.l 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Mar.  22.  1963] 

Review  and  Outlook — Am  Immoral  Law 

When  President  Johnson  last  i^onday 
asked  Congress  for  a  new  law  to  safeguard 
the  voting  rights  of  Negro  citizens  he  rested 
his  case  on  the  Constitution  and  on  a  basic 
principle  of  morality. 

What  he  has  now  proposed  that  the  Con- 
gress do  is  enact  a  law  which  would  violate 
that  Constitution  he  asks  us  not  to  flout 
and,  more,  which  is  itself  immoral. 

If  you  think  not  so,  consider: 

The  administration  bill  offers  a  formula — 
a  complicated  one,  which  we  will  come  to  in 
a  moment — to  prohibit  certain  States  from 
using  any  test  of  a  citizen'fe  ability  to  read 
and  write  our  language  as  a  qualification  for 
voting. 

The  argument  for  doing  this  is  the  15th 
^amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
vides, clearly  enough,  that  neither  the  Fed- 
eral Government  nor  any  State  shall  deprive 
a  citizen  of  his  vote  "on  account  of"  his  race 
or  color. 

But  the  proposed  bill  does  not  stop  with 
providing  means  against  ths  violation  of  the 
15th  amendment.  It  does  not  aim  at  In- 
suring that  any  such  State  literacy  test  shall 
be  fairly  drawn  and  impartially  adminis- 
tered so  that  it  may  not  be  used  as  an  excuse 
to  deprive  anyone  of  his  vote  "on  account 
of"  his  race. 

The  effect — and  Indeed  the  purpose — 
would  be  to  abolish  such  tests  entirely  in  the 
affected  States.  And  that  flies  squarely  in 
the  face  of  this  self-same  Constitution  which 
the  President  professes  to  uphold. 

The  very  first  article  of  that  Constitution 
authorizes  the  individual  States  to  decide 
the  qualifications  of  voters  In  both  Federal 
and  State  elections,  subject  only  to  the  pro- 
viso that  whoever  is  deemed  qualified  to  vote 
for  "the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature"  is  automatically  qualified  to  vote 
in  Federal  elections. 

Making  this  a  State  function  was  no  cas- 
ual decision.  It  was  reaffirmed  in  identical 
language  in  the  17th  amendment — adopted, 
incidentally,  more  than  40  years  after  the 
15th  amendment,  which  pjovided  that  all 
such  qualifications  should  be  impartially 
applied  among  all  citizens. 

This  principle  In  the  Gbnstltution  has 
been  repeatedly  upheld  and  affirmed  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  not  merely  in  dusty 
antiquity  but  as  recently  as  1959  by  Judges 
presently  sitting  upon  that  Bench. 

Now  we  are  well  aware  that  there  are  a 
good  many  people,  and  perhaps  the  Presi- 
dent is  Included,  who  oppose  any  literacy  re- 
quirement. They  say  that  a  man's  Illiteracy 
Is  Irrelevant  to  the  question  of  having  his 
judgment  counted  in  public  affairs.  No 
man  can  quarrel  with  the  right  of  such 
people  to  argue  their  case  and,  If  persuasive. 


to  alter  the   Constitution  so  as  to  prohibit 
them. 

But  the  requirement  that  voters  be  able 
to  read  and  write  is  by  no  means  restricted 
to  tliose  Southern  States  now  the  object  of 
this  special  legislation.  Many  others — in- 
eluding  New  York  State — require  that  quali- 
fication, as  the  Constitution  entitles  them 
to  do. 

If  it  is  immoral,  as  the  President  says,  ;o 
deprive  a  qualified  citizen  of  his  right  to 
\^te  "under  color  of  a  literacy  test,"  Is  it 
niipral  to  violate  one  part  of  the  Constitu- 
Uon  under  the  color  of  upholding  another 
which  is  in  no  wise  in  conflict? 

Nor  does  the  question  end  there,  for  what 
this  bill  proposes  to  do  is  to  set  up  a  double 
standard.  Some  States  would  be  permitted 
to  keep  their  literacy  requirement.  Others 
would  not. 

The  formula  prescribed  is  that  of  a  raiio 
between  the  number  of  persons  of  voting 
age  within  a  State  and  the  number  of  voters 
in  an  election.  If  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
voting  age  inhabitants  do  vote,  then  the 
State  is  absolved.  The  Federal  authorities 
will  keep  out,  and  the  State  may  set  Its  own 
qualifications  for  voters,  including  literacy 
tests.     Otherwise,  no. 

This  formula  has  been  carefully  devised 
so  that  In  practice  it  U  expected  to  apply 
only  to  six  States,  Alabama.  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia. In  these  States  the  Federal  authori- 
tiies  would  not  only  have  the  right  to  super- 
vise voter  registration  but  to  abolish  the 
voter   qualifications   they  don't  like. 

A  few  moments  reflection  on  this  formula 
will  suggest  such  weird  paradoxes,  and  the 
possibility  of  such  strange  discriminations,  as 
to  stagger  the  mind. 

A  minor  one  is  that  a  strict  application 
of  the  formula  would  probably  make  it 
applicable  to  Alaska.  However,  a  way  has 
been  devised  to  exempt  It,  which  as  much 
as  anything  suggests  that  the  Intent  Is  not 
to  write  a  general  rule  of  law  but  to  subject 
certain  States  to  special  laws. 

Not  so  minor,  but  certainly  weird,  is  the 
provision  that  a  person  once  registered  as 
a  voter  by  the  Federal  authorities  will  be 
stricken  from  the  list  If  he  falls  to  vote  "at 
least  once  during  3  consecutive  years  while 
listed."  In  short,  you  have  to  vote  or  you 
cannot. 

Of  more  consequences  is  the  fact  that  if 
we  have  this  law  a  citizen,  white  or  Negro, 
can  be  entitled  to  a  vote  In  Alabama  no 
matter  how  illiterate  he  Is,  or  for  that  matter 
even  if  he  Is  a  moron.  But  If  the  same 
citizen,  white  or  Negro,  lives  In  New  York 
State  he  will  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

This  would  create  a  truly  ingenious  para- 
dox. The  Illiterate  citizen,  Negro  or  other- 
wise, would  flnd  himself  with  more  "rights" 
in  Alabama  and  her  five  outcast  sister  States 
than  in  the  great  State  of  New  York.  More, 
the  educational  level  of  the  voting  citizens  of 
Alabama,  the  low  level  of  which  is  part  of 
the  general  complaint  against  it  by  civil 
rights  leaders,  would  be  further  reduced. 
And  this  by  Federal  sanction. 

Unfortunately,  the  irony  is  not  funiiy. 
Beneath  the  paradox  lies  a  serious  question. 
Is  it  moral  that  our  national  laws  should 
apply  one  rule  to  one  State  and  another  to 
another,  requiring  that  the  people  of  one 
State  abolish  qualiflcations  for  voters  while 
•the  people  of  another  State  may  uphold  their 
standards? 

Nor  is  that  the  end  of  the  consequences  of 
that  weird  formula.  Recall  that  it  permits 
the  Federal  Government  to  put  all  this 
machinery  in  motion,  the  takeover  of  the 
whole  voting  procedure  by  Federal  author- 
ities, only  when  the  voting  percentage  of  a 
State  falls  below  50  percent  of  the  voting 
age  population.  If  there  was  ever  a  device 
open  to  what  President  Johnson  calls  manip- 
ulation, this  Is  it. 
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So  long  as  a  State  contrives  that  one-half 
of  its  adults  vote,  It  Is  free  of  the  fonntila. 
This  will  not  be  overlooked  by  Ingenious 
men  who  can  contrive  many  things  when 
justice  is  meastu-ed  by  percentages. 

And  this  brings  us  to  what  we  think  Is  the 
fundamental  immorality  of  this  proposed 
law,  unintentioned  though  it  may  be,  by 
those  who  drew  it. 

.\ny  citizen,  white  or  Negro,  has  the  right 
to  be  treated  by  the  law  like  all  other  citi- 
zens. If  he  has  to  meet  qualifications  to 
vote — age  or  any  other — they  must  be  only 
the  qualiflcations  asked  of  all.  If  he  quali- 
fies like  any  other  he  has  the  right  to  vote, 
and  to  deny  him  that  right  is  to  deny  him 
wiiat  le  Inalienably  his. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  99  percent 
of  his  neighbors  vote  or  whether  only  20  per- 
cent do.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  he 
hits  voted  In  the  last  three  elections,  or  in 
none  at  all  before  he  presents  himself  at  the 
polls.  His  right  is  to  vote  or  not  vote  as  he 
pleases. 

That  Is  the  whole  of  the  moral  Issue. 
Aud  the  whole  duty  of  government,  insofar 
as  it  touches  this  matter.  Is  to  see  that  all 
equally  can  exercise  this  right. 

The  constitutional  duty  of  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  is  to  see  that  this  right  is  not 
abridged — anywhere,  populous  States  or 
sparse  States,  Northern  States  or  Southern 
States,  where  many  go  to  the  polls  or  where 
few  take  the  trouble  to.  The  means  of  as- 
suring this — everywhere — is  what  any  Fed- 
eral voting  law  ought  to  do,  and  all  It  ought 
to  do. 

To  play  with  complicated  formulas,  to 
measure  justice  by  percentages,  and  to  aim 
punitive  laws  at  some  States,  not  only  vio- 
lates both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  but  buries  the  real  moral  ques- 
tion in  sophistry. 


A  Sober  Appraisal  of  Voter  Registration 
Proposal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22. 1965 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  most  reasoned  and 
objective  editorial  analysis  yet  made  of 
the  proposed  voter  registration  proposal 
Is  contained  in  the  March  22  issue  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Regardless  of 
how  one  may  feel  on  this  subject,  the 
re.iding  of  this  editorial  should  be  con- 
sidered a  must. 

rhe  editorial  follows: 

An    Immoral    Law 

When  President  Johnson  last  Monday 
a.<;c'<l  Congress  for  a  new  law  to  safeguard 
ti.  voting  rights  of  Negro  citizens  he  rested 
h:  case  on  the  Constitution  and  on  a 
b..  :c  principle   of  morality. 

^Vhat  he  has  now  proposed  that  the  Con- 
gress do  is  enact  a  law  which  would  violate 
th  t  Constitution  he  asks  us  not  to  flout 
a:.  ;.  more,  which  is  itself  immoral. 

i:  you  think  not  so,  consider: 
lie  administration  bill  offers  a  formula — 
1  mplicated  one,  which  we  will  come  to 
•;.  a  moment — to  prohibit  certain  States 
fr  n  using  any  test  of  a  citizen's  ability  to 
re,  1 1  and  write  our  language  as  a  qualiflca- 
tior.  for  voting. 


The  argument  for  doing  this  is  the  15th 
Eunendment  to  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
vides, clearly  enough,  that  neither  the  Fed- 
eral Government  nor  any  State  shall  deprive 
a  citizen  of  bds  vote  "on  account  of"  his 
race   or  color. 

But  the  proposed  bill  does  not  stop  with 
providing  means  against  the  violation  of  the 
15th  amendment.  It  does  not  aim  at  In- 
stirlng  that  any  such  State  literacy  test  shall 
be  fairly  drawn  and  impartially  administered 
so  that  it  may  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to 
deprive  anyone  of  his  vote  "on  account  of" 
his  race. 

The  effect — and  indeed  the  purpose — 
wotild  be  to  abolish  such  test  entirely  In 
the  affected  States.  And  that  flies  squarely 
In  the  face  of  this  selfsame  Constitution 
which  the  President  professes  to  uphold. 

The  very  first  article  of  that  Constitution 
authorizes  the  individual  States  to  decide 
the  qualifications  of  voters  in  both  Federal 
and  State  elections,  subject  only  to  the 
proviso  that  whoever  is  deemed  qualified  to 
vote  for  "the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature"  is  automatically  qualified 
to  vote  in  Federal  elections. 

Making  this  a  State  function  was  no  casual 
decision.  It  was  reaffirmed  in  identical  lan- 
guage in  the  17th  admendment — adopted, 
incidentally,  more  than  40  years  after  the 
15th  amendnment.  which  provided  that  all 
such  qualiflcations  should  be  impartially  ap- 
plied among  all  citizens. 

This  principle  in  the  Constitution  has 
been  repeatedly  upheld  and  affirmcu  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Coiu-t,  not  merely  in  dusty 
antiquity  but  as  recently  as  1959  by  Judges 
presently  sitting  up>on  that  bench. 

Now  we  are  well  aware  that  there  are  a 
good  many  people,  and  perhaps  the  Presi- 
dent is  Included,  who  oppose  any  literacy  re- 
quirement. They  say  that  a  man's  illiteracy 
is  Irrelevant  to  the  question  of  having  his 
judgment  counted  In  public  affairs.  No  man 
can  quarrel  with  the  right  of  such  people 
to  argue  their  case  and.  If  persuasive,  to  alter 
the  Constitution  so  as  to  prohibit  them. 

But  the  requirement  that  voters  be  able 
to  read  and  write  is  by  no  means  restricted 
to  those  Southern  States  now  the  object  of 
this  special  legislation.  Many  others — In- 
cluding New  York  State — require  that  quali- 
fication, as  the  Constitution  entitles  them 
to  do. 

If  it  is  Immoral,  as  the  President  says,  to 
deprive  a  qualified  citizen  of  his  right  to 
vote  "under  cc^or  of  a  literacy  test,"  is  it 
moral  to  violate  one  part  of  the  Constitution 
under  the  color  of  upholding  another  which 
is  in  no  wise  in  conflict? 

Nor  does  the  question  end  there,  for  what 
this  bill  proposes  to  do  is  to  set  up  a  double 
standard.  Some  States  would  be  permitted 
to  keep  their  literacy  requirement.  Others 
would  not. 

The  formula  prescribed  is  that  of  a  ratio 
between  the  number  of  persons  of  voting 
age  within  a  State  and  the  number  of  voters 
In  an  election.  If  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
voting  age  inhabitants  do  vote,  then  the 
State  Is  absolved.  The  Federal  authorities 
will  keep  out.  and  the  State  may  set  Its  own 
qualifications  for  voters,  including  literacy 
tests.    Otherwise,  no. 

This  formula  has  been  carefully  devised 
so  that  in  practice  It  Is  expected  to  apply 
only  to  six  States,  Alabama,  Louisiana.  MIb- 
sissippi.  Georgia.  South  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia. In  these  States  the  Federal  authori- 
ties would  not  only  have  the  right  to  super- 
vise voter  registration  but  to  abolish  the 
voter  qualiflcations  they  don't  like. 

A  few  moments  reflection  on  this  formula 
will  suggest  such  weird  paradoxes,  and  the 
possibility  of  such  strange  discriminations, 
as  to  stagger  the  mind. 

A  minor  one  Is  that  a  strict  application 
of  the  formula  would  probably  make  It  ap- 


plicable to  Alaska.  However,  a  way  has  been 
devised  to  exempt  it,  which,  as  much  as  any> 
thing  Btiggests  that  the  intent  Is  not  to 
write  a  general  rule  at  law  but  to  subject 
certain  States  to  special  laws. 

Not  so  minor,  but  certainly  weird,  is  the 
provision  that  a  person  once  registered  as  a 
voter  by  the  Federal  authorities  will  be 
stricken  from  the  list  if  he  falls  to  vote  "at 
least  once  during  3  consecutive  years  while 
listed."  In  short,  you  have  to  vote  or  you 
can't. 

Of  more  consequence  is  the  fact  that  If  we 
have  this  law  a  citizen,  white  or  Negro,  can 
be  entitled  to  a  vote  in  Alabama  no  matter 
how  illiterate  he  is,  or  for  that  matter  even 
if  he'  is  a  mcu-on.  But  if  the  same  citizen, 
white  or  Negro,  lives  in  New  Tork  State  he 
will  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

This  would  create  a  truly  ingenious  para- 
dox. The  illiterate  citizen,  Negro  or  other- 
wise, would  find  himself  with  more  "rights" 
in  Alabama  and  her  five  outcast  sister  States 
than  In  the  great  State  of  New  Tork.  More, 
the  educational  level  of  the  voting  citizens 
of  Alabama,  the  low  level  of  which  is  part  of 
the  general  complaint  against  it  by  civil 
rights  leaders,  would  be  further  reduced. 
And  this  by  Federal  sanction. 

Unfortunately,  the  irony  is  not  ftmny. 
Beneath  the  paradox  lies  a  serious  question. 
Is  It  moral  that  ovir  national  laws  should 
apply  one  rule  to  one  State  and  another  to 
another,  reqviiring  that  the  people  of  one 
State  abolish  qualifications  for  voters  while 
the  people  of  another  State  may  uphold  their 
standards? 

Nor  Is  that  the  end  of  the  consequences 
of  that  weird  formula.  Recall  that  it  per- 
mits the  Federal  Government  to  put  all  this 
machinery  in  motion,  the  takeover  of  the 
whole  voting  procedure  by  Federal  authori- 
ties, only  when  the  voting  percentage  of  a 
State  falls  below  50  percent  of  the  voting 
age  population.  If  there  was  ever  a  device 
open  to  what  President  Johnson  calls  manip- 
ulation, this  is  It. 

So  long  as  a  State  contrives  that  one-half 
of  its  adults  vote,  it  Is  free  of  the  formula. 
This  will  not  be  overlooked  by  ingenious  men 
who  can  contrive  many  things  when  justice 
is  measured  by  percentages. 

And  this  brings  us  to  what  we  think  is 
the  fundamental  immorality  of  this  proposed 
law,  unintentioned  though  it  may  be  by  those 
who  drew  it. 

Any  citizen,  white  or  Negro,  has  the  right  to 
be  treated  by  the  law  like  all  other  citizens. 
If  he  has  to  meet  qualiflcations  to  vote — age 
or  any  other — they  must  be  only  the  qualifi- 
cations asked  of  all.  If  he  qualifies  like  any 
other  he  has  the  right  to  vote,  and  to  deny 
him  that  right  is  to  deny  blm  what  is  in- 
alienably his. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  99  percent 
of  his  neighbors  vote  or  whether  only  20  per- 
cent do.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  he 
has  voted  In  the  last  three  elections,  or  in 
none  at  all  before  he  presents  himself  at 
the  polls.  His  right  is  to  vote  or  not  vote 
as  he  pleases. 

That  is  the  whole  of  the  moral  issue.  And 
the  whole  duty  of  government,  insofar  as  it 
touches  this  matter,  is  to  see  that  all  equally 
can  exercise  this  right. 

The  constitutional  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  see  that  this  right  Is  not 
abridged — anywhere,  p<^ulous  States  or 
sparse  States,  NOTthem  States  or  Southern 
States,  where  many  go  to  the  polls  or  where 
few  take  the  trouble  to.  The  means  of  assur- 
ing tills — everywhere — is  what  any  Federal 
voting  law  oiight  to  do,  and  all  it  ought  to  do. 

To  play  with  complicated  formulas,  to 
measure  Justice  by  percentages,  and  to  aim 
punitive  laws  at  some  States,  not  only  violates 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution but  buries  the  real  moral  question  in 
sophistry. 
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Scholars  of  the  Kremlin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

aw  wisooNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22. 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Far  East  and  Pacific  last 
week  ended  a  2-w^k  series  of  public 
hearings  into  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute. 

During  those  hearings,  it  was  the  privi- 
lege of  the  subcommittee  members  to 
hear  testimony  from  a  distinguished 
group  of  American  scholars,  specialists 
and  experts  on  international  affairs. 
Among  them  were  those  who  keep  close 
watch  on  the  activities  and  trends  inside 
Russia  and  the  Eastern  Eiu-opean  bloc 
countries,  often  called  Kremlinologists. 

Four  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  were  featured  in  an 
article  on  Kremlin  experts  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  15, 1965,  Issue  of  the 
National  Observer.  They  were  Ambas- 
sador George  Kennan,  Dr.  Alexander 
Dallln,  Dr.  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  and  Dr. 
Richard  Lowenthal. 

In  order  to  acquaint  my  colleagues 
with  the  views  of  these  experts — as  well 
as  Dr.  Robert  Strausz-Hupe  and  Dr. 
Merle  Falnsod — I  am  inserting  the  arti- 
cle, by  Mark  R.  Arnold,  In  the  Record  at 
this  point: 
scholablt     finceas     oh    the     communist 

Pttlsk:  Kremlinologists:  Who  Thet  Are, 

What  Thet   Believe 

(By  Mark  R.  Arnold) 

"The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  tr.S.S.R.  granted  the  request  of  Nlkita 
Sergeyevlch  Khrushchev  to  be  relieved  of  his 
duties  as  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  of  Minis- 
ters •  •  •  (and)  appointed  Comrade  Alexel 
Nlkolayevlch  Kosygin  as  Chairman." 

To  most  Americans,  this  passage  from  that 
Kremlin  announcement  of  last  October  15 
might  have  meant  Just  what  it  said:  Premier 
Khrushchev  had  resigned  volimtarily.  But 
to  a  few  specialists,  trained  In  the  subtleties 
of  Soviet  politics,  It  aroused  immediate  sus- 
picions, subsequently  vindicated,  of  a  dis- 
missal in  disgrace.  The  one  tip-off:  Kosygin 
is  referred  to  as  Comrade.  Khrushchev  is 
not. 

Second  guessing  the  Kremlin  is  the  special 
province  of  a  smeill  group  of  diplomats, 
scholars,  researchers,  and  Jo\imallsts  who 
call  themselves  Kremlinologists.  These  mod- 
ern crystal-ball-gazers  engage  in  a  constant 
search  for  clues  to  changes  in  Kremlin  pol- 
icy and  personnel.  Two  events  last  week 
focused  new  attention  on  their  work.  In 
Washington,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  the  Par  East  and  Pacific  heard 
several  Kremlinologists  as  it  opened  6  days 
of  hearings  on  the  Slno-Soviet  conflict.  In 
Moscow,  a  communique  issued  by  the  19 
Communist  Parties  that  had  met  earlier  this 
month  called  for  an  81-nation  Communist 
summit  meeting,  but  only  with  the  coopera- 
tion and  approval  of  Red  China.  The  1,200- 
word  communique  shoidd  give  &emlinolo- 
glsts  some  new  hints  about  Soviet  policy 
under  the  new  Russian  leadership. 

Sometimes  the  Kremlinologists'  searching 
efforts  are  rewarded:  Experts  detected  the 
seeds  of  the  Slno-Soviet  breach  long  before 
it  came  out  into  the  open.  More  often, 
though,  as  in  the  ouster  of  Khrushchev, 
they're  caught  off  guard.  Wryly  notes  one 
Kremllnologlst  In  self-defense:  "Of  course, 
Khrushchev  was  caught  off  guard  too." 


Kremlinologists  are  the  first  to  admit  they 
labor  under  great  handicaps.  "We're  privy 
to  damn  few  Kremlin  secrets,"  remarks  one. 
Too,  the  Job  Is  Just  too  big  for  any  group  of 
men.  "In  Stalin's  day  you  could  read  be- 
tween the  lines  of  Pravda  and  know  as  much 
as  you  were  going  to  know,"  says  a  Soviet 
analyst  whose  desk  is  stacked  with  unread 
Russian  periodicals.  "Nowadays  there  are 
Just  too  many  lines  to  rea4,  let  alone  read 
between." 

Reading  the  Soviet  press  Is  one  way  the 
experts  assess  developments  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  are  many  more.  Some  ana- 
lysts trace  the  daily  movements  of  Russia's 
leaders  to  find  who  is  missing  from  diplo- 
matic receptions  and  public  events,  who  is 
In  Moscow  and  who  is  away  when  important 
decisions  are  made.  Others  sift  through  the 
annual  slogans  on  May  Day  and  the  anni- 
versary of  the  October  (1917)  Revolution  in 
search  of  clues  to  policy  changes.  Still  oth- 
ers consider  the  level  of  official  tolerance  to- 
ward intellectual  dissent  as  the  most  accu- 
rate gauge  of  Kremlin  attitudes. 

Who  are  these  Kremlinologists?  What  are 
their  views  on  Russia?  The  following  men 
are  among  the  leaders  in  the  field,  selected 
here  as  much  for  the  spread  of  opinion  they 
represent  as  for  their  prominence.  They 
are  quite  divided  on  the  sifnificance  of  the 
changes  in  the  Communist  world  since  the 
death  of  Stalin  In  1953,  and  the  implications 
of  those  changes  for  American  policy. 

ROBERT   STRAUSZ-BUPE 

On  the  one  hand  are  the  hardliners,  who 
regard  Russia  as  an  implacable  enemy  com- 
mitted to  world  domination  by  every  means 
at  its  disposal.  Many  of  them  have  been 
associated  with  the  Unlver»lty  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute 
headed  by  Robert  Strausz-Hupe,  61,  a  slight 
bespectacled  Austrian  emigrant  whose  man- 
ners are  impeccable  and  whose  distrust  of 
communism  Is  complete. 

Mr.  Strausz-Hupe  (pronounced  Straiis- 
Hew-Pay)  came  to  the  United  States  in  the 
1920's,  and  has  taught  at  Penn  since  his 
graduate  school  days  there  in  the  mid-1940's. 
In  recent  years,  he  has  also  served  as  a  con- 
sultant on  military  strategy  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  war  colleges,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO)  War  College. 

"Of  course  there  have  been  significant 
changes  in  the  Communist  world,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Strausz-Hupe  as  he  steers  his  black 
Rover  100  over  the  narrow  cobblestone 
streets  of  West  Philadelphia  on  the  way  to 
his  office.  "What  has  happemed  Is  that  they 
have  gone  from  1984  to  the  brave  new  world. 
Communism  has  conditioned  people  to  such 
an  extent  that  coercion  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary." 

Later,  over  a  cup  of  tea  In  his  spacious 
office.  Professor  Strausz-Hupe  explains  what 
he  means  by  protracted  conflict,  which  is 
both  the  title  of  his  best  known  book  and 
the  key  to  his  thinking.  "None  of  the 
changes  in  Russia  have  any  bearing  whatso- 
ever on  the  power-political  orientation  of 
the  Soviet  regime.  Peaceful  coexistence  and 
all  the  current  talk  of  a  detente — they  are 
Just  tactical  devices  Intended  to  destroy  the 
West's  sense  of  urgency,  to  lull  is  into  a  false 
sense  of  complacency.  And  as  such,  tlaey 
are  working." 

Becaxise  he  considers  communism  unal- 
terably hostile  to  Western  interests,  Profes- 
sor Strausz-Hupe  attaches  little  Importance 
to  the  conflict  between  China  and  Russia. 
Nor  does  he  take  satisfaction  in  the  signs  of 
waning  Soviet  control  in  Eastern  Europ)€, 
though  he  admits  both  developments.  "To 
say  that  this  Communist  country  or  that 
Communist  country  Is  more  liberal  and 
hence  susceptible  to  o\ir  influence,"  he  says, 
"is  Just  so  much  coffeehouse  talk.  Leninism 
la  thicker  than  water.  Hungary  proved 
that." 


In  Professor  Strau8Z-Hi^)e's  view,  the 
basic  goal  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  is  to 
destroy  the  Western  alliance — "to  draw  tlie 
United  States  away  from  Its  Eiiropean  com- 
mitments and  to  divide  the  Western  Euro- 
peans from  each  other."  To  frustrate  this 
design,  he  argues,  U.S.  policymakers  should 
give  urgent  attention  to  healing  the  cracks 
in  NATO,  "not  spend  their  time  gloating 
over  obscure  intrigues  wlthUi  Communist 
ranks." 

GEORGE   KENNAN 

On  the  other  end  of  the  Kremlinology 
spectrum  are  those  who  regard  Russia's  in- 
ternal  reforms  and  the  movement  toward 
"polycentrism"  in  the  Communist  bloc  as 
developments  of  overriding  Importance.  One 
of  them  is  61-ye£ir-old  George  Kennan.  In- 
deed, in  his  latest  book,  "On  Dealing  With 
the  Communist  World,"  diplomat-historian 
Kennan  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  a  ban  on 
the  word  communism  in  view  of  the  variety 
of  forms  the  movement  has  taken.  Such  a 
ban,  he  says,  would  force  us  to  treat  the 
regimes  and  peoples  of  each  of  these  coun- 
tries specifically  for  what  they  are. 

Pew  Kremlinologists  can  match  George 
Kennan's  knowledge  of  developments  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  In  his  30-year  career  with 
the  Foreign  Service  he  held  a  succession  of 
Important  diplomatic  posts  In  the  Commii- 
nlst  world,  Including  U.S.  ambassadorships  to 
Belgrade  and  Moscow.  Among  his  historical 
works  are  a  prize-winning,  three-volume  his- 
tory of  early  Soviet-American  relations. 

Ironically,  less  than  20  years  ago  Mr. 
Kennan  was  considered  a  hard-liner.  As  the 
State  Department's  top  planner  in  the  late 
1940's,  he  enunciated  the  containment 
thesis  for  combating  Communist  expansion 
that  became  a  basic  plank  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  Now  a  professor  at  Princeton's 
prestigious  Institute  for  Advanced  -Studies. 
Mr.  Kennan  argues  that  the  United  States 
should  reject  the  containment  thesis  in  favor 
of  a  policy  of  offering  Russia  cautious  Incen- 
tives to  accommodation. 

The  change  in  Mr.  Kennan's  view  Is  a  re- 
flection of  his  concept  of  Russian  history. 
He  considers  the  liberal  tradition  of  pre- 
Bolshevik  Russia  the  dominant  historical 
trend.  The  represslonlst  course  the  Bol- 
shevik revolution  took,  to  him.  Is  thus  an 
aberration.  And  the  reforms  of  the  post- 
Stalin  era,  In  his  view,  are  a  movement  back 
tow^ard  the  mainstream  of  Russian  develop- 
ment. 

The  West,  Mr.  Kennan  believes,  can  pla\  ,i 
crucial  role  In  furthering  this  liberal  trend. 
Its  policies  can  serve  to  embolden  the  forces 
of  reform  within  the  Soviet  Union  in  their 
perpetual  argument  against  doctrinaire 
Stalinists,  who  favor  a  return  to  the  tech- 
niques of  terror  and  Ideological  uniformity. 

Mr.  Kennan  is  a  firm  believer  in  expanded 
trade  with  the  Communist  world  (though 
not  on  strategic  Items).  But  he  told  Hovise 
Members  last  week  he  doubts  that  trade 
with  the  United  States  would  slacken  Red 
China's  anti-Western  feelings.  "I  can  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  go  ahead  and  fur- 
ther economic  relations  with  Communist 
China,"  he  said. 

He  also  is  distressed  that  the  United  St;.tes 
has  not  given  more  serious  consideration  to 
such  steps  as  recognizing  the  Oder-Neisse 
line  between  Poland  and  Germany,  signing 
a  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  nonaggression  treaty. 
and  exploring  ways  to  achieve  a  military  dis- 
engagement in  Europe.  The  unwillingness 
of  the  West  to  consider  such  steps,  says  Mr. 
Kennan,  "may  eventually  enforce  upon  the 
(Communist)  bloc  a  measvire  of  unity  which, 
by  their  own  imaided  effort,  they  could  never 
have  achieved." 

Mr.  Kennan  is  not  as  impressed  with  the 
scope  of  the  post-Stalln  changes  as  a  few 
Kremlinologists  like  Harrison  Salisbury  of 
the  New  York  Times,  who  wrote  2  years  ago 
that  the  Soviet  leadership  had  established 
"a  new  reign  of  law."     But  he  does  see  in 
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Russia  today  the  beginnings  of  "a  crude  but 
genuine  parllamentarianism"  that  can  be 
nurtured  by  careful  Western  Initiatives. 

FAIN  SOD 


Between  those  who  regard  Russia  as  a  long- 
term  adversary  and  those  who  consider  her  a 
potential  friend  He  the  bulk  of  other  ana- 
lysts. One  Is  57-year-old  Merle  Falnsod,  who 
was  director  of  Harvard's  Russian  Research 
Center  until  last  July. 

Mr.  Falnsod  Is  wary  about  talking  to  re- 
pcirters.  "I  shun  publicity,"  he  tells  an  in- 
terviewer who  has  flown  to  Boston  and 
trudged  across  a  snow-covered  Hiarvard  Yard 
to  see  him.  "Besides,  I'm  no  longer  active  in 
the  field."  He  explains  that  his  new  Job  as 
custodian  of  Harvard's  93  libraries  through- 
out the  world  leaves  little  time  for  a  oom- 
prehenslve  study  of  Soviet  developments. 

But  the  views  of  Mr.  Falnsod  are  still  im- 
portant. He  has  trained  a  generation  of 
younger  Kremlinologists  at  Harvard.  And 
wide  use  of  his  textbook,  "How  Russia  Is 
Ruled,"  assure  that  his  Influence  will  be  felt 
at  colleges  and  universities  fcH'  years. 

Mr.  Falnsod  sees  more  continuity  than 
change  In  Soviet  development  of  the  past 
decade.  He  credits  Khrushchev  with  cor- 
recting some  of  the  gross  abuses  of  the 
Stalinist  period,  but  Insists  that  the  basic  In- 
stitutions at  totalitarian  nile  have  not  been 
modlfled.  It  Is  true,  he  says,  that  the  Rus- 
sian masses  now  feel  a  sense  of  participation 
in  their  country's  development,  but  they  are 
still  denied  the  opportxinlty  of  choosing  al- 
ternatives to  the  roles  in  life  assigned  to  them 
by  their  leaders.  If  there  is  discontent,  the 
regime  has  a  powerful  armory  of  instru- 
ments calculated  to  enforce  compliance  with 
the  system. 

Nor  does  Professor  Falnsod  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that  a  rising  standard  of  living  will 
deter  Russia  from  pursuing  an  expansionist 
foreign  policy.  "The  gratitude,"  he  has  writ- 
ten, "which  the  leadership  wins  by  taking 
steps  to  improve  the  welfare  of  Its  own  peo- 
ple ••  •  (may  result  In)  widening  the 
(Conamtmlst)  party's  field  of  maneuver  and 
encouraging  It  to  embark  on  adventures  pre- 
cisely because  it  thinks  it  can  count  on  pop- 
ular supi>ort." 

Professor  Fainsod's  belief  that  peaceful  co- 
existence is  a  mere  Soviet  tactical  device  In 
the  struggle  for  world  domination  recalls 
the  views  of  Professor  Strausz-Hupe.  But 
the  Harvard  scholar  differs  from  Mr.  Strausz- 
Hupe  In  several  respects.  Professor  Falnsod 
does  not  foreclose  the  pofisibility  of  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  Soviet  system;  he  says 
only  that  they  have  not  yet  occurred.  And 
he  believes  that  limited  accommodations  be- 
tween East  and  West  can  benefit  both  sides 
equally  and  should  be  pursued. 

ALEXANDER   DALLIN 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  post-war 
crop  of  Soviet  experts  Is  Alexander  Dallln, 
a  round-faced,  genial  scholar  who  has  pro- 
duced several  books  on  Russian  foreign 
policy  In  the  ptist  decade.  Son  of  the  late 
David  Dallin,  a  leading  Kremllnologlst  In  his 
own  right,  Alexander  Dallln  was  bom  In 
Germany,  where  his  family  had  fied  after 
the  Russian  Revolution,  and  grew  up  con- 
versant In  Soviet  affairs.  He  Is  a  graduate 
of  Columbia  University's  Russian  Institute, 
and  today,  at  40,  is  the  Institute's  director. 

Professor  Dallln  believes  there  have  been 
fui.damental  changes  in  Russia  since  the 
de.ah  of  Stalin,  and  he  talked  about  some 
of  them  recently  while  nursing  a  head  cold 
with  the  aid  of  a  box  of  tissues  on  his  clut- 
tered desk.  "Most  notable  Is  the  decline  In 
the  role  of  Ideology,"  he  said.  "In  a  sense, 
the  Russians  are  emancipating  themselves 
fri  .Tj  ideology.  It  can  be  seen  in  their  recog- 
niti/bn  that  war  1b  not  inevitable,  in  their 
recognition  of  neutralism,  in  their  Innova- 
tions with  the  profit  motives  In  industry." 

Moreover,  says  Professor  Dallin,  for  the 
first  time  In  Soviet  history  social  pressures 


are  beginning  to  Impinge  on  policy.  He 
exi^ains: 

"Forty-five  years  of  Industrialization  im- 
der  Soviet  rule  have  created  special-interest 
groups  In  the  bureaucracy.  Tliere  are  the 
scientists,  the  military,  the  secret  police, 
the  Industrial  managers,  the  state  admin- 
istration, the  party  workers,  all  of  whom 
have  an  Influence  on  decisionmaking.  The 
perennial  argument  over  resource  alloca- 
tion— how  much  for  butter,  how  much  for 
gtms  and  what  kind  of  guns — is  the  best  ex- 
ample. You  might  say  these  pressures  are 
a  crude  substitute  for  public  c^lnlon.  The 
emergence  of  these  forces  may  become  the 
most  Important  Internal  development  of  the 
next  few  years." 

The  Slno-Sovlet  split  has  served  as  a  cata- 
lyst for  change  within  Russia,  Professor  Dal- 
lin told  House  Members  last  week.  "It  has 
promoted  a  more  realistic  perception  of  the 
outside  world,  including  some  incipient  ele- 
ments of  Identification  with  the  West,"  he 
said. 

Professor  Dallln  does  not  believe  Russia  is 
evolving  toward  democracy.  And  he  thinks 
the  Soviet  and  American  Governments  will 
continue  to  have  conflicting  objectives.  But 
he  credits  the  Commtinlsts  with  a  sophisti- 
cated understanding  of  the  realities  of  the 
nuclear  era. 

ZBIGNIEW  BRZEZINSKI 

Polish-bom  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  (pro- 
nounced Zzz-Beeg-knee-ef  Brizhe-Zeen-skee) 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Krem- 
llnologlst ever  named  as  1  of  America's  10 
outstanding  young  men  by  the  U.S.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Youthful  and  clean- 
cut  Mr.  Brzezinski  Is  an  activist  who  writes 
continxially,  not  only  for  scholarly  journals 
but  also  for  newspapers  like  the  Washington 
Post  and  such  magazines  as  the  New  Re- 
public and  the  New  Leader. 

A  dynamic  spetiker  ("Just  put  him  on  a 
podltun  and  the  words  pour  out,"  says  a 
friend) ,  36-year-old  Mr.  Brzezinski  is  a  con- 
sultant to  the  State  Department,  and  In  the 
past  10  years  has  produced  a  half  dozen 
books  on  Soviet  Ideology,  the  nature  of 
totalitarianism,  Russian  politlOB,  and  Soviet 
relations  with  Eastern  Europe.  He  is  di- 
rector of  Columbia's  Research  Institute  on 
Communist  Affairs.  The  Institute  sponsors 
research  on  International  communism. 

Like  Mr.  Kennan,  Mr.  Brzezinski  argues 
for  more  contacts  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  bloc.  But  he  sees  no  change 
In  Russia's  basic  hostility  to  the  West.  In 
his  opinion,  therefore,  American  Initiatives 
should  be  framed  with  a  view  to  exploiting 
the  strains  In  the  Communist  alliance. 

Fingering  a  paper  clip  In  his  foxirth-floor 
office  at  Columbia,  Mr.  Brzezinski  soimds  like 
Mr.  Dallln  as  he  says  we're  witnessing  an 
erosion  of  C<Mnmunlst  Ideology,  not  primarily 
because  of  economic  development,  but  be- 
caiise  of  the  emergence  of  a  new  professional 
bureaucracy.  "Russia  Is  moving  from  a  stage 
In  which  Stalinism  was  the  Issue,"  he  says, 
"to  a  stage  In  which  Leninism  Is  the  issue. 
The  basic  assumptions  of  Communist  control 
are  now  being  questioned." 

Mr.  Brzezinski  doesn't  assume  that  the 
modernization  of  Soviet  society  will  bring 
liberalization  or  democracy.  In  fact,  In  "Po- 
litical Power:  USA/USSR,"  published  In  1963, 
he  and  coauthor  Samuel  P.  Huntington 
argue  that  the  result  may  be  the  opposite. 
They  believe  that  the  technological  revolu- 
tion and  the  complexities  of  long-range  plan- 
ning are  pushing  decisionmaking  into  fewer 
hands,  thus  retarding  any  Impetus  toward 
democracy. 

RICHARD    LOWENTHAL 

A  slightly  stopped  man  with  a  partly  bald 
head  and  a  gracious  smile  answers  a  knock 
at  the  door  of  his  office  In  Columbia's  modern 
law  school  building.  He  Is  Richard  Lowen- 
thal, 56  whom  an  admiring  colleague  de- 
scribes as  "unequaled  for  lucidity  and 
profundity   of   analjrsis"    among  Kremlinol- 


ogists. A  Communist  In  pre-Nazl  Germany 
("I  was  eiqwUed  from  the  party  for  rightist 
deviation") ,  Mr.  Lowenthal  fled  to  England 
in  1935,  and  spent  several  years  as  a  cor- 
respondent and  political  analyst  for  the 
London  Observer.  He  is  currently  on  leave 
from  Us  teaching  post  at  the  Free  University 
of  Berlin  to  do  research  at  Columbia. 

"What  are  the  changes  since  Stalin?"  he 
asks  In  accented  Snglloh.  Then  he  answers 
his  question. 

"Under  Stalin,  society  was  an  Inert  object. 
Stalin  could  perform  open-heart  surgery  any 
time  he  wanted  and  call  on  his  terrorist  ap- 
paratus to  Insure  that  the  patient  stayed 
still.  But  what  Is  efficient  for  a  country 
entering  Industrialization  Is  not  efficient  for 
a  mature  industrial  country,  where  you  need 
workers  with  skill,  education,  and  a  sense  of 
responsibility.  What  you  need  then  are  In- 
centives. Under  Khrushchev  the  levers  of 
state  control  shifted  from  coercion  to  In- 
centives. This  is  the  baedc  meaning  of  de- 
Stallnlzatlon,  and  It  Is  irreversible." 

Like  Mr.  Dallln  and  Mr.  Brzezinski,  Mr. 
Lowenthal  believes  that  Ideology  ia  a  declin- 
ing force  In  Soviet  policy.  Economic  {dan- 
ners,  he  notes.  Increasingly  take  their  cues 
from  the  West  In  their  efforts  to  solve  press- 
ing problems. 

In  foreign  affairs,  he  says,  the  failures 
of  the  underdeveloped  world  to  embrace 
Moscow's  example,  and  continued  stalemates 
over  Berlin  and  elsewhere,  have  tarnished  the 
once-gleaming  vision  at  communism  as  the 
wave  of  the  future." 

"What  of  the  future?"  Professor  Lowenthal 
asks  himself.  "The  new  Russian  leadership 
is  cautioiis  and  uninspired,  self-conscious 
and  uncertain.  It  is  a  good  time  for  W^tern 
initiatives  to  probe  their  Intentions  and  seek 
to  Influence  their  course  of  action. 

"A  detente?  It  depends  as  much  on  the 
Western  posture  as  on  the  Eastern.  And  It 
won't  be  easy.  Perhaps  osie  day,  yes.  In 
the  long  run.  there  may  be  no  further  need, 
for  example,  for  the  Ncoth  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization." 

But  he  adds  a  note  of  caution:  "The  dis- 
ruption of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  allowed 
Napcdeon  to  return  from  Elba  triumphantly. 
It  is  a  warning  of  what  happens  when  alli- 
ances disintegrate  before  their  time." 


Statement  by  Mr.  Poffinberger 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4, 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  at  my  office  in  Pittdaurgh,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  with  a  delegation 
representing  Neighborhood  Centers  Asso- 
citation,  a  United  Fund-Commimity 
Chest-sponsored  neighborhood  service 
agency  in  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Judd  N.  Pof- 
finberger, Jr.,  Mrs.  Marvin  J.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  William  Q.  Woodruff,  members  of  the 
board  of  directors,  tmd  Mr.  Ralph  D. 
Melster,  executive  director  of  the  asso- 
ciation, presented  a  resolution  to  me  in 
support  of  legislation  to  assure  our  Negro 
citizens  their  right  to  register  and  vote. 
I  should  like  to  include  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks,  a  statement  made  to  me  by  Mr. 
Pofllnberger,  and  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion: 

Statement  bt  Mk.  PonrNBBOEK 

Neighborhood  Centers  Association  has  for 
many  years  been  devoted  to  the  advancement 
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,of  eqiial  opportunity  for  all  people.  The 
members  of  ovir  board  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  attitude  of  many  local  officials  and 
the  restrictions  imposed  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  which  threaten  the  basic  principles 
of  liberty  and  freedom  which  are  the  bulwark 
of  a  democratic  society. 

We  are  Here  to  add  our  Tolces  in  protest 
and  to  Join  with  the  majority  of  other  right- 
thinking  Americans  in  speaking  out  against 
injustice. 

The  attached  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  association's 
board  of  directors  on  March  17,  1965.  It  is 
submitted  in  evidence  of  our  deep  feelings  in 
this  matter. 

We  xirge  you  to  support  legislation  which 
will  assure  our  Negro  citizens  their  right  to 
register  and  to  vote.  Further,  we  ask  that 
you  transmit  our  resolution  to  such  other  of- 
ficials in  Washington  as  should  be  made  aware 
of  our  stand  in  this  matter. 

Resoltttion  on  Voting  Rights  bt  Neighbor- 
hood Centers  Association 

Whereas  we  as  a  society  and  individuals 
aspire  to  create  wider  participation  in  basic 
and  inalienable  rights;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  that  there  be  universal  suffrage;  and 

Whereas  legislation  has  been  passed  in- 
cluding the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  to  imple- 
ment the  intention  of  the  Bill  of  Rights;  and 

Whereas  Negro  Americans  in  Selma,  Ala., 
and  other  places  still  encounter  difficulties 
In  registering  to  vote; 

We  support  President  Johnson  and  call  on 
the  Congress  to  develop  and  pass  new  legis- 
lation that  is  aimed  at  meeting  the  practical 
problems  that  are  still  being  encountered  by 
Negro  Americans  who  desire  to  become  full 
first-class  citizens  by  participation  in  the 
electoral  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sending  the  state- 
ment and  the  resolution  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Katzenbach  and  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  with  my  own 
endorsement.  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
act  promptly  to  enact  the  voting  rights 
legislation  requested  by  President  John- 
son and  my  own  bill  to  enforce  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  by  de- 
creasing the  representation  of  States  In 
Congress  in  proportion  to  their  denial  of 
citizen  voting  rights. 


Mrs.  Hazel  Bergstrom :  An  InTaluable  Aid 
to  Capitol  HUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  ZLLnrois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22. 1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
of  us  in  the  House  and  Senate  from  time 
to  time  requires  additional  staff  members 
for  our  offices  in  Washington. 

Those  of  us  who  hire  new  people  to 
fill  existing  vacancies  for  specialized  jobs 
know  how  tremendously  important  it  is 
to  find  the  right  person  to  blend  in  with 
the  office  operation  smoothly,  efficiently, 
and  effectively. 

Hill  veterans  on  the  House  and  Senate 
sides  of  the  Capitol  know  they  can  rely 
on  Mrs.  Hazel  Bergstrom  of  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  office  to  send  us  the 
best  qualified,  most  comp>etent,  and  com- 
patible people  to  fill  these  vacancies. 


Because  Mrs.  Bergstrom  and  her  small 
staff  have  assisted  us  so  readily  for  so 
many  years,  it  is  particularly  regrettable 
to  learn  of  their  lack  of  adequate  office 
space  to  attend  to  the  full  scope  of  the 
demands  upon  the  time  of  the  USES 
office. 

Mrs.  Bergstrom  has  become  something 
of  an  institution.  It  would  be  difficult 
indeed  to  replace  her.  She  is  more  than 
a  highly  skilled  professional  personnel 
expert,  she  is  a  veteran  of  Capitol  Hill 
who  has  contributed  immeasurably  to 
the  continued  and  increased  efficiency 
of  the  offices  on  the  Hill.  By  helping  us 
to  become  more  efficient,  she  assist  us  to 
help  our  constituents  with  the  best  pos- 
sible service. 

Recently,  Roll  Call  printed  an  article 
describing  Mrs.  Bergstrom's  critical  need 
for  additional  office  space  to  handle  the 
flow  of  applicants  for  jobs  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

It  would  be  my  ho^ 
gress  could  do  what  ls\ 
Mrs.  Bergstrom  to  acqi 
needs.     She  has  done 
Congress  and  the  countr] 
now  time  we  returned 


that  we  in  Con- 
necessary  to  assist 
the  space  she 
much  for  the 
J  believe  it  is 
.vor  and  sup- 


plied her  and  her  staff  witt  larger  quar 
ters.  In  the  event  my  colleagues  might 
not  have  seen  the  article,  I  am  including 
it  in  the  Record  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 
Employment  Chief  OuTUNas  Job  Situation 

IN  THE   CONGRHBS 

(By  Doree  LoveSl) 

It's  job  changeover  time  on  the  Hill.  Con- 
gressmen are  reviewing  their  initial  staff 
choices  after  a  month's  trial,  and  the  annual 
turnover  is  beginning.  In  many  cases.  Hill 
vets  who've  been  sitting  on  the  sidelines  will 
be  called  in  to  take  over  from  backhome 
neophytes  who  didn't  quite  make  it,  got 
homesick,  or  are  disillusioned  with  Congress. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  activity  is  Hazel 
Bergstrom,  Hill  director  of  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service. 

In  her  basement  office  In  the  Old  Senate 
Office  Building,  Hazel  told  how  the  whole  idea 
of  a  branch  office  for  USES  on  the  Hill  was 
started.  She  suggested  to  her  boss  in  1957 
that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  move  up  to 
the  Hill,  since  there  was  so  much  traffic  from 
out-of-town  constituents  who  were  sent 
downtown  by  Congressmen  and  "always 
seemed  to  get  lost  on  the  way." 

Members  also  were  always  wanting  people 
for  their  own  staffs,  so  there  was  quite  a  bit 
of  traffic  going  the  other  way,  back  up  the 
Hill.  too. 

For  3  years  she  worked  in  an  office  along 
with  Lacey  Sharpe,  who  helped  her  set  up 
the  pilot  program.  Hazel  did  a  lot  of  public 
relations  work  in  those  days,  visiting  offices, 
talking  to  Congressmen,  sizing  up  their  needs 
"so  that  we  could  best  serve  them." 

The  project  kept  "growing  and  glowing 
and  growing"  until  it  grew  Into  a  full-time 
operation  for  her  and  an  assistant  in  1960. 

Now  its  SRO  in  the  small  one-room  office, 
and  what  space  is  not  taken  up  by  equip- 
ment is  covered  (almost)  with  wall-to-wall 
people. 

"We're  booked  up  a  month  ahead  right 
now,"  Hazel  said,  gesturing  toward  her  desk 
calendar.  "And  we  open  before  9  a.m.  usually 
winding  up  later  than  6." 

You  name  the  Job  and  chances  are  that 
they  can  fill  it,  or  it  has  been  filled  many 
times  over.  "We  don't  have  any  trouble  fill- 
ing Jobs,"  she  emphasized.  The  office  fills 
from  10  to  20  Jobs  per  week,  from  applicants 
numbering  upward  of  50  per  day. 

"We  find  Jobs  for  constituents  referred  by 
Congressmen  and  from  people  coming  from 


off  the  Hill.  Most  want  to  work  on  Capitol 
Hill,"  she  says,  "We  get  very  few  Job  requests 
for  openings  off  the  HUI." 

The  office  handles  everything  from  "file 
clerks  starting  around  $3,600  to  administra- 
tive assistant's  at  about  $21,000.  We  get 
many  professional  people,  public  relations 
men,  etc.,  and  we're  loaded  with  lawyers 
applications." 

"Moet  all  have  college  degrees,"  she  says 
of  applicants.  "About  90  percent  major  in 
political  science  and  history.  These  people 
quite  often  don't  have  the  office  skills  nece.s- 
sary  to  working  In  the  versatile  capacity  most 
Congressmen  need. 

"A  lot  of  them  aren't  interested  in  buslnt.s 
skills  either,  and  feel  their  education  is 
enough  to  get  a  good  Job  working  in  Coi!- 
gress,"  she  continued. 

What  Congressmen  ask  for  the  most,  Hayol 
points  out,  is  an  English  major  with  a  ye.ir 
of  business  school  or  office  experience. 

"That  includes  typing,  about  60  words  per 
minute,  and  shorthand;  especially  the  girls 
Most  Congressmen  need  those  skills  in  a 
staffer  for  emergencies — Congressmen  ha-.e 
many  of  them — to  type,  talce  dictation,  help 
with  newsletters,  corresjjondence,  and  so 
forth."  4 

"With  male  applicants,  there's  not  such  a 
set  pattern  of  qualifications,  but  most  men 
type,"  she  emphasized,  noting  that  the  two- 
flnger  speed  of  the  self-styled  male  typists  is 
amazing. 

Basic  requirements  still  Include  "being 
from  the  same  State  and  most  require  the 
same  party." 

"But  it's  so  frust.-ating,"  she  said,  "were 
desperately  in  need  of  space."  The  space 
problem  in  B-46  thwarts  the  Job  getters  from 
handling  all  the  work  that  should  be  han- 
dled efficiently  and  quickly. 

"We  could  get  all  the  staff  we  need  from 
USES,  but  we  don't  have  anywhere  to  p\u 
them,"  she  moaned.  "Members  are  as- 
tounded when  they  call  and  have  to  wait 
weeks  before  getting  someone  an  appoint- 
ment." 

"We  used  to  try  to  visit  each  new  Mem- 
ber, talk  to  him  about  his  needs,  our  serv- 
ices, but  we  can't  do  that  now  that  we're  so 
swamped,"  she  went  on. 

Her  office  gives  typing  tests  to  Job  appli- 
cants. Members  hire  on  their  own,  too,  she 
explained,  and  "many  used  to  use  our  ofSre 
for  interviewing  prospxective  personnel,  but 
we  don't  have  private  space  for  them  now." 

What  Hazel  and  her  staff  do  have  now  and 
will  give  to  Members  is  an  understanding 
and  an  experienced  evaluation  of  their  per- 
sonnel needs. 

"It's  like  every  one  of  the  Independent 
rooms  in  the  building  is  a  separate,  private 
business."  she  says,  explaining  ihe  unique- 
ness of  each  congressional  office.  "They  run 
it  to  suit  themselves,  in  their  own  way." 

Hillites  agree  that  each  office  is  its  own 
world,  revolving  its  own  way.  The  USES  staff 
is  kept  busy  helping  out  those  people  who 
want  to  enter  these  worlds.  To  them  a  Jub 
on  tlie  Hill  is  not  just  a  Job,  it's  the  job. 


The  Great  Society  Is  Here 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25, 1965 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
visiting  in  my  district  a  week  ago,  I  made 
a  discovery  that  so  impressed  me  that  I 
feel  I  must  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  here  In  the  Congress  and 
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the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
discovered  the  Great  Society  is  already 
here. 

The  occasion  for  this  discovery  was  the 
dedication  of  a  community  center  of  the 
West  End  Branch  of  the  YMCA  In  the 
city  of  Willoughby,  Ohio.  Its  purpose 
is  to  serve  families  of  Willoughby.  Wil- 
lowlck,  Wlckliffe,  Eastlake.  Willoughby 
Hills,  Kirtland.  Waite  Hill.  Timberlake, 
and  Lakeline. 

I  realize  the  names  of  these  commu- 
nities ai-e  not  important  to  this  Congress. 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  hc«>e  that  how  the 
jjeople  of  these  communities  built  this 
beautiful  $450,000  facility  will  make  all 
of  us  stop  and  think  for  just  a  moment. 

The  dedication  of  this  building  cul- 
minated 11  years  of  planning  and  financ- 
ing by  the  ofBcials  of  the  West  End 
Branch  of  the  YMCA.  It  will  serve  more 
than  2.360  persons  a  year  and  will  even- 
tually be  part  of  a  $750,000  facility  to 
^ei-ve  the  families  of  the  area. 

Industry  and  special  gifts  accounted 
for  52  percent  of  the  total  funds ;  20  per- 
cent came  from  general  gifts  by  residents 
of  the  area;  17  percent  from  business  and 
11  percent  from  a  $50,000  bank  mort- 
t;age.  Not  a  single  penny  came  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

When  It  was  decided  to  paint  cei-tain 
areas  not  in  the  original  contract,  the 
l(x;al  Kiwanls  Club  worked  with  the  Lads 
Without  Dads  Club  to  do  the  painting. 
A  local  paint  company  donated  the  ma- 
terial. / 

A  group  of  youngsters  in  the  Leader's 
Club  of  the  YMCA  raised  $500  for  the 
center  by  selling  hotdogs.  magazine  sub- 
scriptions, and  so  forth,  for  over  2  years. 

The  group  could  not  afford  both  a 
.swimming  pool  and  gjonnasium  so  the 
YMCA  built  the  pool  and  then  made  an 
arrangement  with  a  local  school  to  let 
the  school  use  the  pool  and  the  school 
'vill  let  the  YMCA  children  use  their 
g>Tn. 
^  The  people  who  built  this  commimity 
center — the  union  men,  the  leaders  of 
industry,  the  housewives,  and  last  but 
r.ot  least  the  children  themselves — are 
I :uly  the  Great  Society. 

This  Great  Society.  Mr.  President, 
a.sked  me  a  lot  of  questions  when  I  was 
at  the  dedication  which  I  found  hard  to 
answer.  Th^  are  people  whose  Chris- 
tian conscience  makes  the  pi-oblems  of 
our  country  their  problems.  They  want 
TO  face  their  responsibility  to  the  less 
fortunate  among  themselves  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  country,  and  yet  their 
confidence  in  your  programs  has  been 
shaken. 

For  example,  they  wanted  to  help  the 
lieople  who  really  need  a  fresh  start  in 
tlie  area  called  Appalachia.  but  when 
they  heard  that  some  76  counties  out  of 
the  350  in  "the  bill  are  as  well  off  as  they 
are,  their  confidence  in  your  program 
was  shaken. 

They  want  to  help  educate  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  school  districts  of  the 
county  despite  the  fact  that  their  own 
real  estate  taxes  are  almost  overwhelm- 
lUR  them  in  support  of  their  own  schools. 
But  when  they  heard  that  the  10  richest 
counties  in  the  country  would  receive  as 
much  money  as  the  10  poorest  counties 
under  the  new  education  bill,  their  con- 


fidence in  your  education  program  was 
shaken. 

They  want  to  help  the  elderly  among 
them  who  need  hospital  care  and  who 
cannot  afford  it.  but  when  they  learned 
that  your  program  really  does  not  take 
care  of  their  No.  1  concern — a  prolonged 
illness  that  could  destroy  their  life's  sav- 
ings— their  confidence  in  your  medical 
program  was  shaken. 

I  did  not  mention  to  this  Great  So- 
ciety. Mr.  President,  about  yoiu-  proposed 
plan  in  the  1965  housing  bill  to  allocate 
their  money  to  families  of  middle  in- 
come in  the  form  of  rent  supplements 
because  when  they  do  hear  more  about 
the  1965  housing  bill  their  confidence 
in  your  program  will  really  be  shaken. 

Mr.  President,  these  pet«>le  sympa- 
thize with  you  and  share  with  you  our 
problems  in  Vietnam.  Selma,  Ala.,  and 
around  the  world.  But  they  are  losing 
confidence  in  your  programs  because  you 
have  not  been  honest  with  them.  On 
the  excuse  of  using  the  emotional  ap- 
peal of  doing  something  for  the  poor 
and  needy  you  have  presented,  and  in- 
sist on  having  passed,  legislation  that 
helps  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor. 
Think  about  it,  Mr.  President,  because 
if  their  confidence  continues  to  be 
shaken  the  people  of  this  Great  Society 
composed  of  the  party  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  the  party  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
just  might  find  another  leader. 


The  Case  of  Low  Interest  Rates  Versos 
Viable  Interest  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TENNSSSEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday.  March  22. 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  issue  of  high  interest  rates  versus  low 
interest  rates — easy  money  versus  tight 
money — has  provoked  controversy  since 
the  founding  of  our  Republic  and  is  again 
in  the  foreground  of  public  debate. 

T\^o  of  our  colleagues  who  are  distin- 
guished advocates  of  opposite  viewTX)ints 
on  this  question  are  Representative 
Wright  Patman.  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, and  Representative  Thobsas  B. 
Curtis.  Republican  of  Missouri,  a  senior 
minority  member  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  a  ranking  Republican 
Member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

In  recent  articles  written  for  the 
United  Press  International,  Representa- 
tive Patman  and  Representative  Curtis 
cogently  present  their  respected  views 
concerning  this  great  economic  contro- 
versy. 

I  believe  their  remarks  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
others.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
place  the  articles  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow: 


Thz  Cask  fob  Low  Intirxst  Rates 

(By  Representative  Wsight  Patman, 

Democrat,  of  Texas) 

America's  public  and  private  debt  today 
addfi  up  to  the  fantastic  total  of  $1.3  trillion. 

A  raise  of  but  one  percentage  point  In  in- 
terest cbarges  on  tbis  incredible  sum  would 
add  $13  billion  a  year  to  the  already  extra- 
vagant aggregate  of  more  tban  $75  bimoa 
that  Americans  are  now  paying  as  interest. 

Since  Biblical  days,  interest  charges- 
then  called  usury — have  frequently  'meant 
woe  for  the  borrower  and  Joy  for  the  lender. 
Governments  have  passed  laws  to  protect 
the  borrower  from  extortionate  rates  and  In- 
human foreclosures. 

More  than  five  centuries  before  Christ,  the 
great  Athenian  lawmaker,  Solon,  forbade 
men  being  sold  into  slavery  because  of  un- 
paid interest  charges. 

In  the  year  1545,  England  removed  the 
prohibition  on  the  lending  of  money  and 
fixed  a  legal  maximtun  Interest  rate.  Many 
continental  nations  soon  followed  suit. 

Today,  It  is  imperative,  as  never  Ijefore. 
that  Americans  center  their  attention  on 
interest  charges. 

For  many  months,  bankers  have  been 
propagandizing  to  raise  the  amount  of  in- 
terest Americans  are  taxed  by  the  private 
lending  institutions.  ITiere  has  been  a  con- 
certed eflort  to  raise  Interest  rates  and  to 
get  public  acceptance  by  one  pretext  or  an- 
other. This  despite  pleas  from  President 
Johnson  to  hold  the  rates  down. 

There  mere  fact  that  bank  profits  are 
higher  than  ever  before  in  history  has  made 
no  difference.  Many  Independent  bankers  are 
willing  to  let  well  enough  alone.  But  few 
dare  openly  buck  the  banking  establish- 
ment which  sets  policy. 

According  to  a  bit  of  faceUous  testimony 
by  John  Galbralth,  the  great  economist,  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  recent- 
ly: "Interest  rates  ar«  the  only  price  that  Is 
never  raised  In  order  to  give  the  recipient  a 
greater  return."  They're  always  Increased 
"as  a  somber  act  of  national  policy." 

One  day  Interest  rates  must  go  up  because 
of  Inflationary  threats;  then,  the  excuse  Is 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments.  Last  No- 
vember 23,  which  I  called  the  day  of  finan- 
cial Infamy,  our  Federal  Reserve  System 
raised  our  discount  rate  one-half  percent 
when  the  British  raised  theirs  2  percent. 
The  excuse  offered  was  to  keep  our  Investors 
from  sending  their  money  overseas.  The 
very  next  day,  our  Government  put  a  bUlion 
dollars  into  a  $3  bUlion  fund  to  support  the 
British  polind.  If  ever  a  financial  policy 
was  working  at  cross  purposes,  this  was  It. 

We  still  get  a  lot  of  chatter  from  the  bank- 
ers' lobby  about  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments forcing  Interest  rates  up.  Corporate 
Investments  abroad,  vast  defense  expendi- 
tures and  foreign  aid  are  ignored  as  causes 
for  our  imbalance  of  payments.  Only  higher 
Interest  rates  wUl  correct  the  Imbalance.  To 
this  we  say  "Hogw^sh." 

Within  a  day  of  Galbraith's  testimony,  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  told  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  that  he  thought  it  may  be 
necessary  to  tighten  credit  and  raise  Interest 
rates.  When  I  asked  him  if  he  would  agree 
to  a  6-percent  Interest  on  Government  bonds, 
he  didn't  bat  an  eye.  Such  a  raise  would 
lead  to  a  national  debt  of  $600  billion  within 
15  years,  and  mean  that  the  American  people 
would  pay  upward  of  $36  billion  a  year  on 
the  public  debt. 

As  of  now,  they  are  paying  $5.5  billion  more 
than  they  should  (over  $11  bUllon  Instead  of 
$5.5  billion),  thanks  to  the  precipitous  in- 
creases brought  about  during  the  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower  regime. 

The  tragedy  of  tight  money  and  high  In- 
terest rates  is  that  ultimately  they  bring 
about  economic  disaster.    In  tandem  they 
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cause  a  slackening  of  our  economic  growth; 
the  net  result — ^more  unemployment. 

It  would  be  perfectly  absurd  for  America 
to  pursue  monetary  policies  that  have  in- 
variably brought  disaster  In  the  past. 

We  had  three  manmade  depressions  under 
Elsenhower.  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
brought  the  United  States  out  of  the  last  of 
these  in  1961,  and  there  were  no  recessions 
during  his  administration.  There  is  no  need 
to  have  any  under  Lyndon  Johnson. 

To  avert  disaster,  we  need  adequate  credit 
for  the  small  and  large  businessman,  at  rea- 
sonable Interest  charges. 

We  need  a  sound  money  policy  so  that  the 
farmer  won't  be  soaked  on  his  mortgage, 
the  new  homeowner  on  his  split  level.  Our 
school  systems  should  not  have  to  pay  un- 
conscionably high  rates  to  private  lenders. 

Our  municipalities  are  feeling  the  pinch 
of  high  interest  rates,  as  are  our  county  and 
State  governments.  Despite  denials,  interest 
charges  are  going  up  all  along  the  line  and 
mooey  is  harder  to  come  by. 

I  never  could  understand  why  it  was  nec- 
essary for  Uncle  Sam  to  advance  credit  to 
private  banking  institutions  which  enables 
them  to  purchase  Government  securities  at 
high  interest  rates.  When  interest  on  Gov- 
ernment secxiritles  goes  up,  all  types  of  bor- 
rowing costs  more  to  the  consumer.  A  raise 
of  only  1  percent  on  a  20-year,  $10,000  mort- 
gage will  cost  the  home  purchaser  an  addi- 
tional $2,000. 

A  r^e  of  but  a  quarter  of  1  percent  on  the 
national  debt  will  cost  all  Americans  more 
than  $800  million  a  year  additional. 

1  say  It's  time  to  reverse  the  trend.  It's 
time  for  int^-est  rates  to  come  down  and 
for  money  to  be  available  to  the  legitimate 
borrower  for  legitimate  business  or  personal 
reasons  at  fair  rates.  If  bankers  want  to 
maintain  a  respectable  public  image,  it  would 
be  wise  for  them  to  reconsider  their  drive 
for  a  pound  of  flesh. 

Thz  Case  for  Viable  Interest  Rates 

(By  'Representative  Thomas   B.    Curtis, 
Republican.  Missouri) 

Baron  Rothschild,  the  great  International 
banker,  once  observed  that  there  were  only 
three  people  who  really  understood  the 
meaning?  of  money  and  none  of  them  had 
very  much  of  it. 

Money  to  people  in  developed  economics 
is  a  medium  of  exchange.  Tet  there  are  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  the  world  who  are 
outside  a  money  economy.  When  exchange 
of  goods  or  services  occurs  in  such  countries. 
It  is  by  barter.  Unlike  many  other  advanced 
economies  at  their  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States,  money  goes  be- 
yond present  wealth  to  cover  future  earning 
power. 

As  the  economy  of  a  nation  becomes  more 
sophisticated,  the  problems  involved  In  the 
power  "to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof"  become  inextricably  interwoven 
with  the  companion  power  "to  borrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  Government."  The 
quotes  are  from  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

In  the  United  States,  the  problems  in- 
volved in  maintaining  money  as  an  accurate 
weight  and  measure  for  the  marketplace  ex- 
change of  services,  goods,  and  savings  be- 
came too  cumbersome  to  handle  through  the 
routine  congressional  machinery.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1913  the  power  to  regulate  the  value 
of  money  (now  including  credit)  was  vested 
In  a  newly  created  arm  of  the  Congress,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

After  World  War  n,  the  problems  involved 
in  borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  to  finance  the  war  were  so 
great  that  large  sums  had  to  be  sold  directly 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  As  a  result, 
the  value  of  money  seriously  deteriorated. 
In  1951  the  Treasvu7  Department,  which  is 
responsible  for  marketing  the  Federal  debt, 
reached  an  accord  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  which  freed  the  Federal  Reserve  from 


the  obligation  to  absorb  additional  bonds. 
Ttiia  to  some  degree  separated  fiscal  power 
from  monetary  power.  The  cost  of  xislng 
credit  Instead  of  money  (borrowing)  went 
up,  and  the  value  of  money,  ts  evidenced  by 
the  rising  price  level,  ceased  its  rapid  decline. 

If  someone  else's  money  is  used,  there 
must  be  some  motivation  to  that  person  to 
save  (not  spend)  his  money  and  invest  (let 
someone  else  spend)  his  money  at  the  risk 
of  not  getting  it  back. 

The  economic  incentives  to  save  and  to 
risk  savings  are  called  interest,  dividends 
and  capital  gains.  The  rat«  of  return  on 
money  lent  determines  whether  a  person 
will  save  and  at  what  risk  he  is  willing  to 
assiime  in  lending  his  saving. 

Government  can  alter  the  marketplace  de- 
mand for  and  the  price  of  credit  by  changing 
the  value  of  money.  It  does  this  by  creating 
more  of  it  or  withdrawing  some  of  it.  by  its 
own  borrowings  or  by  directly  lending  money 
itself  at  certain  rates. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  consider- 
able power  to  alter  the  market  demand  by 
creating  both  money  and  credit.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  by  itselt  or  working 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  has  power  to 
alter  the  market  demand  through  its  man- 
agement of  the  Federal  debt. 

However,  there  are  two  disciplines  out- 
side the  Government  which  limit  both  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policy : 

1.  The  actual  amount  of  savings  in  the 
society  and  the  willingness  to  risk  the  sav- 
ings  in   the   economic   climate   prevailing. 

2.  The  impact  on  our  economy  of  econ- 
omies abroad. 

Both  outside  disciplines  are  strongly  af- 
fected by  the  size  of  Government  borrow- 
ings ( the  Federal  debt ) .  They  also  are  af- 
fected by  the  amount  of  private  borrowings 
against  assets  and  future  earning  power, 
and  the  maintenance  of  money  as  a  stable 
measure  of  the  value  of  services,  goods,  and 
savings. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  easy  credit  and 
cheap  money  are  necessary  to  promote  maxi- 
mum employment  and  economic  growth. 
This  is  putting  the  effect  in  place  of  the 
cause.  Maximum  employment  and  economic 
growth  will  produce  easy  credit  and  cheap 
money  but  not  vice  versa.  By  trying  to  use 
the  effect  to  produce  the  cause,  we  may 
damage  both. 

Maximum  employment  and  economic 
growth  are  basically  produced  by  intelli- 
gent spending.  We  must  always  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  real  from  the  sham.  The 
expenditure  of  the  savings  of  people  to  create 
new  wealth  and  to  increase  purchasing 
power  Is,  of  course,  stimulated  by  consumer 
spending  in  the  first  place.  However,'  if 
there  is  insuflacient  incentive  to  save  and 
then  to  Invest  at  a  risk,  the  cycle  is  broken. 
Here  is  where  the  interference  of  Govern- 
ment to  produce  artiflciallf  low  rates  of 
return  for  investment  or  to  produce 
cheaper  money  defeats  its  objectives. 

Only  by  the  exercise  of  self-discipline  can 
we  maintain  correct  monetary  and  fiscal  pol- 
icy. That  discipline  is  to  balance  our  Fed- 
eral budget  and  our  international  payments 
over  the  life  of  the  business  cycle. 


The  Passing  of  Roy  Wilkinson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORTOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2t,  1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speak- 
er,   I    was    greatly    saddened    when    I 


learned  of  the  passing  of  Roy  Wilkin- 
son who  for  22  years  had  been  the  faith- 
ful employee  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  Roy 
was  a  friend  of  my  father  who  served  on 
Interstate  before  I  did  and  he  was  held 
in  high  regard  by  him  as  well. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  sjrmpathies  to  his 
family  who  I  know  will  miss  him  greatly. 
Roy  Wilkinson  was  a  friend  of  all  the 
members  of  our  committee  and  I  know 
they  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  him. 


Banking  and  Interest  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted 
with  an  enthusiasm  I  am  sure  was  shared 
by  a  substantial  number  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  the  two  excellent  presenta- 
tions of  our  eminent  colleagues,  Mr.  Pat- 
man  and  Mr.  Curtis,  on  the  important 
subject  of  interest  rates  in  Sunday's  Post . 
The  appearance  of  the  opposite  points  of 
view  on  interest  rates  set  forth  by  these 
gentlemen  highlights  the  rising  com- 
mimity  of  concern  in  econcxnic  matters 
of  our  day.  It  is  well  that  we  cultivate 
that  concern  abroad  in  oiu*  land.  More 
and  more  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
judgments  and  decisions  we  make  as  in- 
dividuals, as  bankers,  as  administrators, 
and  as  legislators  are  really  the  motivat- 
ing force  of  change  and  direction  for  our 
economy.  These  judgments  and  deci- 
sions will  be  only  as  good  as  the  facis 
behind  them. 

It  is  our  observation  that  there  is  much 
to  be  learned  about  the  economic  facts  of 
our  times  and  those  who  are  equipped  to 
present  valid  and  valuable  information 
and  material  should  be  given  a  broad 
market  and  an  honest  assessment.  We 
need  not  be,  and  probably  will  not  be,  in 
full  accord  and  agreement  on  what  con- 
stitutes the  facts.  But  let  us  seriously 
set  about  evaluating  the  best  offerings 
and  judge  these  on  their  merit.  It  is  not 
of  importance  who  Is  light.  It  Is  of 
paramount  importance  to  detei-mine 
what  is  right. 

It  is  refreshing,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  find  in 
the  conservative  Banking  and  Finance 
publication  of  the  Burroughs  Co.,  a  fea- 
tured article  on  the  general  field  of  bank- 
ing and  the  specific  subject  of  intero.';t 
rates.  It  is  entitled  .1'Patman  Versus  Or- 
ganized Banking."  JBecause  of  the  cur- 
rent concern  in  this  Subject  matter,  I  be- 
lieve this  article  of  several  months  auo 
will  bring  thoughtful  contribution  to  a 
controversial  subject. 

I  understand  from  Chairman  Patman 
that  there  has  been  a  great  and  recent 
increase  in  the  number  on  his  steeniv-; 
committee  on  interest  rates.  The  work 
that  these  men  have  bcMi  doing,  in  sup- 
port of  Chairman  Patman  to  hold  ba.sic 
interest  rates  down  on  long-term  Gov- 
ernment securities,  Is  not  generally  ap- 
preciated by  the  public. 
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There  is  an  organized  effort  to  up  in- 
terest rates  on  long-term  governments, 
which  would  mean  a  greater  levy  on  the 
American  people's  pocketbooks,  on  all 
types  of  loans,  personal  and  business — 
for  house  and  farm,  for  automobile,  and 
other  matters  that  require  credit. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Ephraim  Kahn  also 
discusses  a  pair  of  phenomena — ^the  fact 
that  publications  such  as  "A  Primer  on 
Money"  authored  by  Chairman  Patman, 
has  become  a  bestseller  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  and  the  incredible 
success  of  his  speech.  "The  ABC's  of 
America's  Money  System."  which  is  being 
read  and  discussed  in  the  50  States.  The 
article  notes  that  "some  300,000  copies 
have  been  printed  and  distributed,  and 
there  is  no  sign  that  the  presses  are  ex- 
hausted." I  have  learned  that  the  figure 
quoted  by  Mr.  Kahn  is  too  modest — ac- 
tually, counting  publications  that  have 
run  the  speech  in  full,  there  have  been 
over  a  million  reprints. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Cturency  Committee,  we  are  working 
diligently  to  bring  about  banking  prac- 
tices that  will  benefit  not  alone  the 
American,  but  the  banker's  public  as 
well,  if  they  only  knew  it.  I  am  happy 
to  place  in  the  Record  Mr.  Kahn's 
article. 

[From  the  Btorroughs  Clearing  House. 
January  1965] 

Patm^    Versus    Organized    B.-^nkinc 

Readers  interested  in  monetary  policy  have 
;;i  recent  months  been  afforded  new  oppor- 
1  unities  to  enlarge  their  knowled^.  Some 
may  find  their  thirst  for  information  as- 
suaged by  the  August  1964  speech  by  House 
Banking  Committee  Chairman  Wright  Pat- 
man, of  Texas.  Called  "The  ABC's  of  Amer- 
ica's Money  System."  some  300,000  copies 
have  been  printed  and  distributed,  and  there 
is  no  sign  that  the  presses  are  exhausted. 
Those  who  wish  to  pursue  Mr.  Patman 's  in- 
terest and  controversial  views  at  greater 
length  can  go  to  his  "Primer  on  Money,"  a 
144-page  document  (available  from  the  com- 
mittee) with  a  foreword  by  Prof.  Seymour 
E.  Harris  entitled  "The  Patman  Onisade." 
Students  whose  Intell^tual  curiosity  Impels 
tiiem  to  seek  a  divergent  view  can  find  it 
in  the  American  Banker's  Association  respect- 
;ul  "Comments"  on  Representative  Patman's 
.-speech. 

The  ABA'S  "Comments,"  which  are  essen- 
li.illy  intended  to  rebut  Representative  Pat- 
?!AN,  actually  are  believed  to  have  pleased 
liim..  As  he  sees  the  "Comments,"  they  afford 
rdditional  opportunities  for  readers  who  do 
not  have  direct  access  to  his  talk  to  get  ac- 
cjuainted  with  the  thrust  of  his  arguments. 

Clearly,  there  are  honest  differences  of 
-pinion  between  Representative  Patman  and 
the  ABA.  One  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
rich  thinks  the  other  Is  wrong.  There  is 
:.nhing  new  about  this,  and  it  would  be 
reither  possible  nor  appropriate  to  attempt 
to  resolve  this  disagreement  between  well- 
iirormed  and  thoughtful  men  here. 

The  basic  material  summarizing  the  issues 
and  the  viewpoints  is  readily  available.  Pi- 
rianclal  professionals  owe  it  to  themselves 
and  to  their  industry  to  be  well  Informed, 
liidlcations  are  that  controversy  about  the 
proper  role,  fimctions,  and  organization  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Nation's  other 
t-nancial  institutions  is  not  going  to  die 
dowTi.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  almost  certain 
to  increase. 

Banks  and  other  financial  Institutions 
iiave  Important  strategic  and  tactical  roles  to 
ji'.ay  in  the  national  economy.  They  must  do 
their  parts — and  seek  to  achieve  their  long- 
.nd  short-term  goals — under  the  strictures 


of  regulation,  both  Federal  and  State.  In 
a  government  of  laws,  men  remain  key- 
stones, for  they  not  only  write  the  law  but 
apply  it.  enforce  it.  and  Interpret  It.  The 
diligent  advocate  best  serves  bis  cause  when 
he  is  aware  of  the  beliefs,  actions,  and  likely 
reactions  of  these  men.  This  in  no  way  im- 
plies that  a  policy  of  obsequiousness  toward 
a  lawmaker  or  regulator  is  either  desirable  or 
effective.  But  neither  is  an  approach  of 
rashness  or  bravado,  or  one  that  is  based  on 
dealing  in  personalities. 

Many  clues  to  conventional  wisdom  are  to 
be  found  in  proverb,  adage,  and  aphorism. 
These  signs  are  so  diverse  and  contradictory 
as  to  necessarily  leave  the  reasonable  man  In 
a  quandary.  "A  soft  answer  tumeth  away 
wrath,"  for  example,  Is  met  head-on  by  "the 
best  defense  is  a  good  offense."  Both  of 
these  courses  are  presumably  avoided  by 
those  who  believe  that  "one  must  cut  one's 
coat  to  fit  one's  cloth"  (a  middle  ground 
that  may  represent  Intelligent  compromise 
rather  than  simple  expediency)  as  much  as 
by  those  who  "walk  softly  but  carry  a  big 
stick." 

Dealing  with  Congress  and  the  regulatory 
agencies  is  generally  taken  to  be  a  game  for 
^ff  wary,  something  akin  to  diplomacy. 
Tempers  may  be  qxilck  to  flare,  off-the-cuff 
remarks  may  be  taken  as  serious  challenges 
and  may  have  unforeseen  consequences.  In 
the  banking  and  financial  fields,  Representa- 
tive Patman — whose  36  years  in  Congress 
have  accustomed,  but  not  Inured,  him  to 
attack — has  never  been  known  to  shrink 
from  replying.  He  has  consistently  taken 
the  position  that  his  views  are  based  on 
fact,  and  he  has  never  been  reluctant  to  en- 
gage in  discussions  concerning  differing  in- 
terpretations of  fact,  or  the  validity  of  the 
alleged  facts  themselves. 

He  is  a  well -organized  man  and  a  prodig- 
ious worker,  with  Infinite  devotion  to  the 
things  he  believes  to  be  right.  His  planning 
Is  generally  long-term,  and  he  prefers  to  have 
his  conclvislons  stand  or  fall  on  the  sound- 
ness of  the  arguments  that  underlie  them. 
But  it  Is  certain  that  though  he  seeks  dras- 
tic changes  In  the  organization  and  policies 
of  the  Nation's  financial  institutions,  he  does 
not  In  any  way  think  of  himself  as  an  enemy 
of  the  banking  system.  If  he  were.  It  would 
be  well-nl^  hopeless  to  expect  any  con- 
structive banking  legislation  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

As  the  man  who  controls  the  flow  of  legis- 
lation through  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee he  has  at  times  shown  sympathy,  and 
customarUy  an  open  mind,  to  legislation 
sought  by  banks  and  other  financial  Insti- 
tutions. However,  he  woiUd  be  less  than 
human  if  he  chose  to  act  affirmatively  on 
legislation  actively  supported  by  someone 
who  had  issued  a  challenge  to  him  on  per- 
sonal grounds,  particularly  If  this  legisla- 
tion Is  opposed  by  other  segments  of  the 
financial  community. 

Congress  has  traditionally  taken  the  view 
that  there  are  few  matters  of  such  urgency 
as  to  require  immediate  action.  Proposed 
laws  which  might  facilitate  the  operations 
of  one  group — or  which  stymie  the  ambi- 
tions of  another — generally  can  be  postponed. 
And  simple  advocacy  by  the  •WTong  person 
can  be  ample  Justification  for  this. 

It  miist  be  recognized  that  Representative 
Patman's  plans  for  reform  of  ythe  Federal 
Reserve  System  are  necessarily  long  term. 
He  believes  that  he  has  much  work  to  do 
before  his  proposed  reforms  can  successfully 
be  presented  to  the  House.  The  Senate  (and 
first  Its  Banking  Committee)  will  present 
further  high  hurdles.  More  Immediately, 
the  financial  issues  to  come  before  Congress 
soon  will  Include  the  revenue  bond  bill,  the 
secondary  mortgage  market  proposal,  the 
Increase  in  deposit  insurance,  expanding  the 
lending  authority  of  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, and  perhaps  a  broadening  of  the 
affinity  concept  for  credit  unions.    These  are 


important  measures.  Their  fates  will  In- 
fluence the  strategy  and  tactics  of  all  finan- 
cial Institutions,  and  they  are  not  linked 
to  the  long-term  question  of  FRS  reorga- 
nization. 

Representative  Patman  believes  that  the 
changes  he  seeks  in  the  Federal  Reserve  are 
of  great  Importance,  ffis  pattern  of  ac- 
tivity has  been  to  kindle  controversy  so  as  to 
build  srupptMt  for  his  views  both  In  Congress 
and  among  the  people.  "Hie  broad  dissemin- 
ation of  his  "ABC"  speech  has  had  its  ex- 
pected desult:  Congressmen  who  are  not  on 
the  Banking  Committee  and  whose  Interest 
In  financial  matters  is  slight  are  getting  let- 
ters from  their  constituents  asking  questions 
and  demanding  action  along  the  lines  pro- 
IX)sed  by  Mr.  Patman. 

It  Is  understood  that  this  activity  will  be 
spurred  by  the  organization  of  a  group  of 
business,  labor,  finance,  fann  cooperative, 
and  constuner  leaders  who  will  caU  for  a 
thorough  review  of  the  Nation's  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies.  Its  composition  will  be 
diversified  and  It  will  have  a  balanced  grass- 
roots aspect.  The  political  Impact  of  such 
an  organization  cannot  be  underestimated — 
particularly  when  it  will  be  able  to  work  in 
conjunction  with  an  existing  group  of  44 
Congressman  who  are  already  committed  to 
at  least  one  phase  of  Representative  Pat- 
man's program:  holding  the  Interest  rate  on 
long-term  Government  securities  to  no  more 
than  4.25  percent.  It  Is  understood  that  this 
congressional  steering  committee  is  to  be 
enlarged  in  the  new  Congress. 

This  group  of  Congressmen  can  represent 
a  "swing  bloc" — the  crucial  votes  that  ac- 
tually determine  whether  the  House  wUl  go 
for  or  against  a  measure.  Its  members  can. 
if  they  wish,  try  to  Influence  the  votes  of  un- 
committed Congressmen — If  need  be  on  a 
"you  vote  for  my  bill  and  I'll  vote  for  yours" 
basis.  In  a  Congress  as  imevenly  divided  as 
this  one,  where  a  change  In  the  balance  of 
power  may  take  place  becaxise  there  are  now 
fewer  members  of  the  conservative  Democrat- 
Republican  co&lltlon.  It  Is  quite  possible  for 
60-odd  determined  Members  to  make  or  break 
a  bill.  In  the  circumstances,  there  appear  to 
be  compelling  reasons  why  discretion  should. 
indeed,  be  the  better  part  of  valor. 


Create  New  Jobs  With  Tax  ReUef  for 
Basiaesses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  11, 1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  making  a  determined 
effort  to  do  something  about  the  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  United  States.  Cur- 
rently, the  imemployment  rate  hovers 
around  the  5  percent  mark  of  the  labor 
force  which  now  numbers  70  mllhon 
American  workers.  Through  various 
Government-directed  methods  we  have 
created  many  jobs  in  the  last  year  or  so 
through  adoption  of  the  tax  reduction 
program,  a  continuation  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act, 
and  an  increased  emphasis  on  college  and 
vocational  education  programs.  The  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  other  pro- 
grams in  hopes  that  they  will  cut  further 
into  the  unemployment  rate,  and  I  spe&k 
specifically  about  the  Economic  Oppor- 
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tunity  Act  and  Federal  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation in  the  89th  Congress  which  I  be- 
lieve will  help  fill  the  gap  in  the  unem- 
ployment rante  of  our  country.    The  idea 

of  my  bill.  H.R.  271,  which  I  also  intro- 
duced in  the  88th  Congress,  came  to  me 
from  a  distinguished  Jacksonville,  Fla., 

citizen.  Reid  W.  Digges.  Mr.  Digges  pro- 
posed that  an  employer  be  given  tax  relief 
for  every  job  he  creates,  and  this  sug- 
gestion has  been  incorporated  into  my  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

The  legislation  would  provide  deduc- 
tions for  persons  engaged  in  trade  or 
business  who  provide  new  jobs  for  the 
skilled  and  for  all  persons  who  provide 
new  jobs  for  domestics  and  the  imskilled. 
Training  and  educating  the  unemployed 
do  not  create  jobs,  but  businesses  can, 
and  I  believe  that  H.R.  271  is  an  impor- 
tant private  enterprise  challenge  and  the 
Congress  can  help  solve  imemployment 
through  this  vehicle  by  passing  this 
legislation. 


Salary  Increase  for  Armed  Services 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGK  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  a  letter 
and  resolution  adopted  by  the  Eastern 
Connecticut  Council  of  the  Navy  League 
of  the  United  States  calling  for  an  in- 
crease in  salaries  in  aU  branches  of  the 
armed  services.  I  heartily  endorse  this 
request. 

I  want  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  following  statement  in  the  letter  by 
Edward  C.  BaU,  secretary  of  the  Eastern 
Connecticut  Council  of  the  Navy  League, 
where  he  states:  "Far  too  many  young 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  our  personal 
acquaintance  are  leaving  the  service,  that 
Is,  the  submarine  service,  after  complet- 
ing an  expensive  training  program,  be- 
cause their  future  in  the  service  is  so  far 
from  being  economically  acceptable." 

This  is  a  matter  which  deserves  early 
and  serious  consideration.  I  do  hope 
that  Congress  will  soon  adopt  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  provide  an  adequate 
increase  in  salaries  for  our  military 
personnel.  The  letter  and  resolution  re- 
ferred to  above  are  as  follows : 
Navt  League  of  the  United  States, 

Eastern  Connecticut  Council, 

March  12,1965. 
Hon.  William  L.  St.  Once, 
The  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  St.  Once:  At  a  membership  meet- 
ing of  the  Eastern  Connecticut  CouncU. 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States,  on  March 
9.  1965,  the  attached  resolution  was  unani- 
mously approved.  ThU  resolution  Is  the 
consensus  of  the  more  than  300  members 
of  otir  council. 

We,  In  this  area,  are  extremely  conscious 
of  the  difficulties  being  experienced  by  the 
Navy  In  manning  submarines  with  capable 


and  dedicated  personnel.  Par  too  many 
young  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  our  per- 
sonal acquaintance  are  leaving  the  service, 
after  completing  an  expensive  training  pro- 
gram, because  their  future  in  the  service 

is  so  far  from  being  economically  acceptable. 

The  Eastern  Connecticut  Council  urges 
you  to  actively  and  enthusiastically  promote 
and  8up^>ort  tbe  legislation  necessary  to  cor- 
rect the  present  unrealistic  salary  levels  of 
service  personnel  in  all  branches. 
Respectfully, 

Edward  C.  Ball,  Secretary. 


Eastern  Connecticut  CotrNCiL  Navy  League 
or  THE  Unitkd  States — Resolution 

We,  the  members  of  the  Navy  League 
of  Eastern  Connecticut,  wish  to  go  on  record 
as  protesting  the  substandard  salaries  now 
prevailing  through  all  levels  of  all  branches 
of  tbe  armed  services  of  the  United  States. 
We  believe  that  they  represent  inadequate 
recompense  to  our  servicemen  for  competent, 
loyal,  and  often  heroic  service.  Further- 
more, we  believe  that  these  salary  levels 
represent  shortsighted,  xxneconomlc  admin- 
istration, inasmuch  as  they  resvilt  in  a  high 
turnover  rate  among  expensively  trained 
personnel.  In  our  opinion,  simple  gratitude 
to  our  servicemen  and  economic  administra- 
tion of  the  Armed  Forces  dictate  a  substan- 
tial Increase  in  the  present  salary  scales. 

We  therefore  endorse  the  efforts  currently 
underway  in  the  Congress  to  make  signifi- 
cant Increases  in  these  salaries,  and  we  re- 
quest the  support  of  all  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen from  Connecticut  In  achieving  this 
goal. 


Education  Yesterday  in  Mississippi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OP    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  Z,  1965 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaiter,  last 
fall  former  State  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation W.  P.  Bond  addressed  the  Mis- 
sissippi Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators on  the  subject.  "Education  Yes- 
terday in  Mississippi. " 

Dr.  Bond  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to 
helping  his  fellow  citizens.  At  88  years 
of  age,  he  still  takes  an  active  interest 
in  public  affairs,  and  is  widely  recc^nized 
as  one  of  our  most  productive  citizens. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  Dr.  Bond's  address.    It  follows: 

"Education  Yesterday   in  Mississippi" — Ad- 
dress BY  Dr.  W.  F.  Bond,  State  Superin- 
tenbent   of   Education,    1916-36,   to   the 
Mississippi  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators, Jackson,  Miss.,  October  20,  1964 
Our    State    public    school    system,    estab- 
lished 53  years  after  the  State  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  in  1817,  was  6  years  old  when 
I  was  born  88  years  ago.     A  feUow  by  the 
name  of  Cordoza  (who  was  Impeached)  was 
then  State  superintendent  otf  education,  the 
second  of  15  men  who  have  had  the  honor 
of  holding  that  responsible  position  to  date. 
The   first,   H.   R.   Rease    (1869-73),    left   a 
complete  report  showing  at  that  time  (1871) 
there  were  3.450  public  schools,   100  graded 
schools,  a  few  Peabody  schools,  and  80  high 
schools,  with  a  combined  enrollment  of  117,- 
000  pupils;  and  460  private  schools  with  an 
enrollment  of  7,050.     There  was  an  average 
school  term  of  5  months  and  10  days.    He 
deplored  dishonesty  in  handling  leth  section 
school  funds,  including  that  part  of  the  fund 
belonging  to  the  22  Chickasaw  counties. 


Cordoza  left  no  ofDclal  records.  The  next 
two,  Gathright  and  Bardwell,  left  meager  re- 
ports, but  the  next.  J.  A.  Smith  ( 1878-85 1, 
did  better.  He  closes  one  of  his  reports 
made  86  years  ago  with  thia  statement: 
"Public  education  in  the  State  is  In  a  health- 
ier condition  than  ever  before,  and  the  com- 
plicated  machinery  of  the  State  department 
of     education     is     working     smoothly.     The 

only  trouble  is,  improper  handling  of  school 

funds,  poor  county  supervision,  inefficient 
teachers,  and  a  short  school  term  of  4 
months." 

It  was  during  Smith's  term  of  office  81 
years  ago,  that  I  first  became  connected  with 
the  school  system  of  the  State  by  enrolling  in 
a  one-teacher  school  for  a  2  months'  summer 
term.  I  didn't  like  anjrthlng  about  tl-e 
school,  especially  the  teacher.  To  get  to  this 
school  I  was  carried  on  horseback,  riding  be- 
hind, 10  miles  through  the  plney  woods  from 
my  foster  home  in  South  Mississippi  to  stpy 
at  the  home  of  one  of  our  nearest  neighbori?, 
so  that  I  would  have  to  walk  only  3  miies 
to  school. 

The  first  good  picture  we  get  of  our  ed-j- 
cational  system  in  those  early  years  is  foui,d 
in  State  Superintendent  J.  R.  Preston  s 
(1885-95)  report  of  1888.  There  were  then. 
according  to  Preston,  several  hundred  small 
rural  schools,  34  graded  schools  in  separate 
school  districts,  150  high  schools.  90  acad- 
emies, and  6  State-supported  colleges:  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  (1848),  A.  &  M.  College 
(1878).  I.  &  C.  (1884),  Alcorn  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege, Holly  Springs,  and  Tougaloo,  with  a 
combined  enrollment  of  approximately  1,500 
students. 

As  time  passed.  Holly  Springs  and  Tou- 
galoo Colleges  were  dropped  from  the  State- 
supported  list  and  Mississippi  Normal  Colle^'e 
(1912),  Delta  State  College  (1925),  Jackscn 
State  College  (1940),  and  Mississippi  Valley 
State  College  (1950)  were  added.  The  en- 
rollment of  these  schools  at  the  present  time 
is  22,500. 

Governors  Paul  Johnson,  Sr.  and  Tom 
Bailey,  and  their  respective  legislatures  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  higher  education  m 
Mississippi  when  they  helped  to  put  :n 
amendment  In  the  Constitution  taking  con- 
trol of  the  colleges  out  of  the  Governor's  of- 
fice and  putting  them  In  charge  of  a  non- 
polltlcal  board  of  12  members  named  by  the 
Governor  for  12-year  terms,  no  one  Governor 
to  name  over  4  members. 

There  are  some  who  would  like  to  take  this 
amendment  out  of  the  Constitution,  but  I 
do  not  believe  the  people  will  ever  vote  to  pvit 
control  of  the  colleges  again  in  the  Govor- 
nor's  ofiQce.  Mississippi  College,  Blue  Motm- 
taln  College,  and  MiUsaps  College  because 
of  their  long  period  of  fruitful  service  have 
made  a  great  contribution  to  our  educatior.al 
welfare.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  n.  n- 
publlc  schools  and  colleges. 

During  Governor  Noel's  admlnistr.itiou 
(1908-12),  while  J.  N.  Powers  was  State  .'Su- 
perintendent and  W.  H.  Smith,  Rural  School 
Supervisor  laws  were  enacted  authorizing  1 1 ) 
establls'-.ment  of  a  Normal  College  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  rural  schools. 
(2)  creation  of  a  statewide  system  of  coti:ity 
agricultural  high  schools  supported  Join'ly 
by  the  State  and  respective  counties,  and  1 3 1 
combining  small  schools  Into  larger  units 
called  consolidated  schools,  with  authoritv  to 
pay  for  transportation  of  students  otr.  of 
public  fimds. 

These  laws  were  to  have  a  far-reachine  ef- 
fect on  our  educational  prepress.  In  my 
opinion,  Governor  Noel  was  never  given  cif dit 
due  for  his  good  administration. 

The  Normal  College  was  located  at  Hatiies- 
burg  and  is  now  the  University  of  Sovithern 
Mississippi. 

When  I  became  State  Buperlntendeir  of 
education  by  appolntement  of  Gove;  nor 
Bilbo,  September  1916,  the  consolld  tted 
school  movement  and  the  AHS  program  uere 
Just  getting  started.  There  was  anoTher 
problem  demanding  solution — a  satisfacory 
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way  to  distribute  State  public  school  funds. 
To  meet  this  problem  we  realized  we  would 
have  to  organize  our  potential  forces  for  edu- 
cation, £ind  have  more  administrative  help 
ii:  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Since  a  majority  of  the  county  superin- 
tendents had  never  been  present  at  their 
State  meeting  held  every  other  year,  we 
smarted  our  organizational  effort  by  holding 

district  meetings  before  we  called  a  statewide 

meeting  at  Jackson.  The  district  meetings 
were  most  successful. 

About  this  time  a  friend  of  the  better 
.s-hool  movement,  J.  T.  Thomas,  a  banker  of 
Grenada,  gave  $2,000  a  year  for  several  years 
to  pay  expenses  of  county  superintendents 
to  their  annual  meeting,  held  in  or  out  of 
the  State. 

Next  was  the  organization  of  trustees  of 
the  schools  of  the  respective  counties.  These 
n.eetings,  held  generally  at  the  county  site, 
were  not  always  harmonious.  After  the  new 
compulsory  schcx>l  law  was  explained  to  the 
t.-^ustees  of  Lafayette  County  In  Oxford,  one 
s  lid  he  would  move  out  of  the  county  rather 
til  an  be  governed  by  such  a  law.  When  told 
the  law  was  for  the  State,  he  said  he  hated 
to  do  it,  but  would  move  out  of  the  State. 
When  Informed  thta  Mississippi  was  the 
hust  State  to  have  such  a  law,  with  con- 
siderable emotion,  he  said  he  would  go  to 
hell  before  he  would  put  up  with  it. 

With  forces  organized  and  an  Increased 
number  of  supervisors  in  our  State  office,  we 
were  ready  to  make  real  progress.  We  made 
s.irveys  of  most  of  the  cotmty  school  sys- 
tems, beginning  in  Yazcx)  County  where  Pete 
Clark  was  county  superintendent,  so  that 
v.e  would  have  a  guide  as  we  moved  along 
with  our  better  school  program. 

We  also  made  a  survey  of  the  school  system 
of  Vicksburg,  and  submitted  at  invitation 
of  the  trustees,  names  of  six  men  who  might 
be  interested  In  succeeding  Superintendent 
J  P.  Carr,  who  was  retiring  after  many  years 
of  faithful  service.  H.  V.  Cooper  was  elected 
a:id  stayed  there  30  years. 
There  were  two  periods  of  school  consolida- 
tion, the  voluntary  or  optional  plan  begin- 
ning with  the  passage  of  the  law  in  1910, 
and  the  minimum  school  program  in  1953 
when  consolidation  was  made  compulsory 
by  law.  , 

The  agriculture  high  school,  with  Its  20 
acres  of  land  and  boarding  facilities  for  at 
letst  40  students,  proved  to  be  a  key  institu- 
tion In  educational  progress.  It  gave  stu- 
dents a  chance  to  get  a  high  school  educa- 
tion at  cost,  with  emphasis  on  agriculture 
arid  homemaking,  with  an  opportunity  to 
pay  part  or  all  of  their  expenses  by  working 
on  the  school  farm  and  in  the  dormitories; 
i'.  encouraged  the  consolidated  school  idea; 
and  it  made  possible  the  establishing  of  our 
fine  system  of  public  Junior  colleges. 

The  makers  of  the  constitution  of  1890 
thought  they  had  solved  the  public  school 
financial  problem  by  providing  a  common 
schoolfund  made  up  of  a  $2  poll  tax,  to  be 
paid  by  voters  otherwise  eligible  to  vote,  to 
be  retained  in  the  respective  counties  and 
separate  school  district  where  it  was  paid, 
and  a  State  appropriation  to  be  disbursed 
oil  an  educable  per  capita  basis  to  the  coun- 
ties and  separate  districts.  It  was  soon  ap- 
parent that  this  was  not  a  satisfactory  way 
to  disburse  a  State  school  fund  for  it  created 
a  -tirplus  of  school  money  in  some  counties 
a;  d  deficits  in  others. 

When  the  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
in  1817,  it  retained  the  16th  section  in  every 
township  for  support  of  free  schools  in  that 
particular  township.  But  through  the  years 
income  from  these  661.000  acres  of  school 
lands,  on  account  of  ignorance,  negligence, 
mi.-imanagement,  and  downright  dishonesty, 
has  been  disappointing.  Total  annual  in- 
ccme  now,  including  $62,000  interest  paid  by 
■ii  •  State  of  the  Chickasaw  School  fund.  Is 
f  —  than  $2  million. 
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For  30  years  after  the  1890  CoMtltutional 
Convention  all  attempts  to  cUange  the 
method  for  distributing  a  State  school  fund 
met  with  failure.  The  breakthrough  came 
October  23,  1922,  6  years  after  I  came  Into 
office,   by   a  4-to-2   decision   of  the   Supreme 

Court  that  the  legislature  had  authority  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  1890  to  appropriate 
a  State  equalization  school  fund  to  be  dis- 
bursed by  the  State  board  of  education.  Had 
it  not  been  for  three  lawyers,  Fred  Lott«r- 
hos,  Sr.,  Judge  J.  Morgan  Stephens,  and 
Francis  Harmon,  who  volunteered  to  take 
the  matter  to  court  as  a  friendly  suit,  we 
might  have  failed  again.  We  first  took  the 
matter  to  the  people  for  a  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion and  won.  but  the  court  ruled  the  method 
was  illegal.  It  was  then  the  lawyers  came 
to  our  rescue. 

As  one  looks  back  over  the  active  years  of 
his  life  he  can  see  where  he  made  some  fail- 
ures and  mistakes,  but  he  can  also  see  some 
things  he  helped  to  do  of  which  he  is  proud. 
During  the  years  I  tried  to  direct  the  public 
school  program  of  Mississippi,  I  did  a  lot  of 
traveling  and  speechmaking. 

A  preacher  in  his  pulpit,  a  lawyer  before  a 
jury,  a  candidate  for  office  before  the  voters, 
and  other  speakers,  have  one  objective  in 
mind — to  influence  those  to  whom  he  is 
speaking.  For  20  years  as  State  superintend- 
ent of  education,  I  traveled  over  Mississippi 
speaking  for  better  schools  for  all  children 
sometimes  to  hostile  audiences. 

In  making  a  plea  for  consolidation,  I  had 
a  dual  problem — to  get  people  to  give  up  the 
little  schools  that  had  been  good  enough  for 
them  and  their  fathers,  and  to  put  a  tax  on 
their  property  to  support  better  schools. 

I  found  the  following  statement  most  effec- 
tive: "At  the  supper  table  tonight,  when 
you  look  at  your  children,  I  want  you  to 
know  that  you  are  looking  at  children  In 
whose  veins  there  flows  as  good  blood  as  has 
ever  coursed  the  veins  of  any  child  ever  born 
In  the  world  since  the  beginning  of  time; 
and  they  are  your  children.  They  believe 
now  you  are  the  finest  daddies  in  the  world, 
which  is  as  it  should  be.  But  some  day,  if 
they  live,  they  are  going  to  have  the  minds 
of  men  and  women,  and  will  know  whether 
or  not  you.  because  of  the  love  of  a  few  cold 
dollars,  or  other  reasons,  failed  to  give  them 
the  chance  to  get  the  preparation  they  would 
need  to  get  on  in  the  world  in  which  the 
would  have  to  live  after  you  are  dead  an 
gone." 

Probably  the  one  thing  I  helped  do,  to 
which  I  "point  with  pride"  was  building  of 
a  State  department  of  education. 

*  •  •  ♦  • 

For  the  last  few  years  every  speech  I  have 
made  I  thought  might  well  be  my  last.  I 
can't  think  of  a  more  suitable  oc6asion  to 
make  my  last  speech  than  now.  I  have  had 
on  my  heart  something  I  wanted  to  say  some- 
time to  somebody  before  I  passed  out  of  the 
picture.    I  believe  you  are  that  "somebody  " 

Formerly,  when  I  looked  at  a  little  girl, 
innocent,  lovely,  beautiful,  the  finest  of  all 
creations,  I  rejoiced  in  the  thought  that  as 
she  grew  up  she  would  bring  great  joy  to  her 
parents  and  friends  and  become  a  lovable,  in- 
fluential young  woman  who  would  help  make 
the  world  a  safer  and  better  place  in  which 
to  live. 

Now  when  I  see  a  little  girl  I  feel  sorry 
for  her  when  I  think  of  what  a  ruthless 
society  is  likely  to  do  to  her  in  her  maturing 
years.  I  know  that  a  majority  of  our  young 
people  are  fine  and  wholesome,  but  this  ma- 
jority is  decreasing  every  year.  FBI  reports 
show  that  crime  among  teenagers  has  In- 
creased four  times  as  fast  as  with  adults  In 
the  past  2  years.  We  are  losing  our  young 
people  to  such  evils  as  strong  drink,  stealing, 
gambling,  promiscuity,  vandalism,  narcotics, 
Including  cigarette  smoking. 

Every  day  our  children  see  pictures  show- 
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Ing  how  beautiful  the  landscape  is  when  you 
are  smoking  a  cigarette.  I  would  like  to 
write  on  that  Dlcture:  "Tomorrow  this  will 
be  lung-cancer  country  and  that  husky  fel- 
low smoking  the  cigarette  will  likely  be  in 
hlB   ^rave   from    a   heart   attack,   or   Ul   with 

lung  cancer." 

It  is  said  that  one  girl  out  of  every  five  Is 
pregnant  when  she  gets  married,  that  the 
number- of  girls  finishing  high  school  and 
college  with  a  clean  record  is  decreasing  rela- 
tively every  year.  Children  are  marrying  too 
young,  the  divorce  rate  Is  rising  rapidly  and 
the  number  of  illegitimate  children  Is  on  the 
increase.  This  situation  Is  true,  not  only  in 
Mississippi  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  but 
all  over  the  world.  Young  people  are  losing 
respect  for  law  and  order  and  violating  all 
codes  supposed  to  govern  moral  conduct. 

The  time  has  come  to  bring  this  in  the 
open  so  that  the  public  may  see  and  know 
what  is  happening  to  our  children.  I  can't 
say  that  young  people  are  to  blame  for  thia 
unwholesome  situation,  for  they  are  crea- 
tures of  our  society,  and  they  therefore  need 
help  more  than  criticism.  The  question, 
then,  is  where  is  this  help  to  come  from? 

The  home,  chiu-ch,  and  school  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  kind  of  society  we  have. 
If  any  help  is  to  be  given,  it  will  have  to 
come  from  one  or  all  three  of  these  institu- 
tions. 

For  several  years  In  lower-  and  middle-in- 
come homes,  both  parents  have  had  to  work 
to  have  sufficient  income  for  the  family. 
Not  many  children  have  responsibilities 
when  not  in  school,  and  family  meals  to- 
gether are  largely  a  thing  of  the  past.  This 
leaves  children  to  look  after  themselves. 

Too  many  well-to-do  parents  turn  their 
children  over  to  babysitters  and  servants  and 
indulge  in  pleasures  of  their  own.  Many 
well-meaning  parents  do  not  know  how  to 
bring  up  their  children.  They  need  help, 
so  I  don't  see  much  help  from  the  home. 
This  is  unfortunate,  for  a  child  should  get 
fundamentals  of  a  good  life,  such  as  respect 
for  authority,  honesty,  unselfishness,  etc.  in 
his  earlier  years. 

The  church,  our  greatest  possible  force  lor 
good,  becoming  fixed  in  its  pattern  of  ac- 
tivities and  service  years  ago,  ia  not  as  ef- 
fective, with  few  exceptions,  in  its  work  and 
has  less  influence  on  people  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past,  in  my  opinion,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  lose  influence  unless  it  adjusts  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  times.  Thia  likely 
will  have  to  begin  in  seminaries  where  min- 
isters are  trained.  I  love  the  church.  1  am 
sure  we  have  as  good  churches  in  Mississippi 
as  you  will  find  ansrwhere,  but  it  seems  the 
church  has  not  given  effective  help  In  solu- 
tion of  our  problems.  Every  Institution 
should  be  its  own  fairest  and  most  intelli- 
gent critic,  and  should  remember  that  otir 
best  friend  is  one  who  tells  us  what  he  actu- 
ally thinks  and  not  what  he  thinics  we  would 
like  to  hear. 

The  home  is  giving  far  less  help  to  chil- 
dren than  formerly,  and  the  church  has  not 
kept  pace.  The  school  is  now  the  most  effec- 
tive force  on  the  lives  of  children,  but  it 
must  do  a  great  deal  more  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  complicated  age.  Fortunately,  the 
school  is  in  position  to  give  that  extra  help 
children  need  to  survive  in  a  society  that 
sorely  besets  them. 

If  my  diagnosis  is  correct,  you.  your  re- 
spective staffs,  and  faculties  are  the  ones  to 
initiate  and  carry  out  measures  that  will  stop 
the  inroads  of  evil  into  the  lives  of  our  stu- 
dents. Before  this  can  be  done,  however, 
many  will  have  to  get  a  new  concept  of 
what  schools  and  colleges  are  supposed  to  do. 
Many  seem  to  beUeve  that  when  the  stu- 
dent has  mastered  the  course  of  study  so 
that  he  can  be  given  a  passing  grade  the 
school  has  fulfilled  its  obligation.  In  my 
opinion  this  is  far  from  correct.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  school  is  to  train  students 
for  citizenship  of  the  highest  order.     Schol- 
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arsl^lp  Is  necessary  and  good  only  as  far  as 
It  goes.  Solomon  said,  "Knowledge  Is 
power."  To  give  young  people  power  with- 
out training  them  bow  to  use  that  power  is 
like  placing  a  loaded  sbotgtm  in  the  hands 
of  a  child.  Thus  a  school  or  college  training 
only  the  head  and  not  the  heart,  may  be 
doing  more  barm  than  good  to  the  commun- 
ity and  State. 

The  question  then  Is,  What  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  good  citizen?  A  good  citizen 
Is  honest,  unselflsb,  well  informed,  indus- 
trious, respects  authority,  appreciative,  pa- 
triotic, clean  In  his  life,  loves  people  and  has 
faith  in  God.  The  school  should  be  so 
operated  that  a  student's  every  contact  with 
It  would  help  to  train  and  encourage  him  to 
be  a  good  citizen. 

A  student  should  be  so  taught  that  he  will 
want  to  be  the  captain  of  his  own  soul, 
rather  than  a  slave  to  the  evils  of  our  times. 

I  believe  the  school  that  accepts  this  Idea 
as  its  real  responsibility  and  will  bring  Into 
the  open  the  evils  that  are  hurting  many  of 
our  children  will  soon  have  wholehearted 
support  of  Its  students  and  their  parents. 
This  united  effort  can  drive  evil  things  out  of 
our  schools,  even  as  Christ  drove  money- 
changers out  of  the  temple. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  that 
departed  host  of  dedicated  educators  who, 
during  the  last  100  years,  served  as  leaders  of 
oxir  great  State  to  provide  educational  ad- 
vantages for  our  children  that  would  enable 
them  to  take  their  places  as  good  citizens,  not 
only  in  their  native  State,  but  In  the  Nation, 
and  throughout  the  world.  They  fought  the 
good  fight  and  kept  the  faith.  I  call  the 
names  of  a  few  who  are  truly  representative 
of  that  group : 

Chancellor  Alfred  Hume,  connected  with 
University  of  Mississippi,  58  years;  J.  R.  Pres- 
ton, State  superintendent  of  education,  10 
years  (1885-1895) ;  E.  E.  Bass,  superintendent, 
Greenville  Schools,  49  years;  H.  B.  Heidelberg, 
superintendent,  Clarksdale  Schools,  50  years; 
Jno.  Bundle,  superintendent.  Grenada 
Schools.  26  years;  J.  W.  Provlne.  connected 
With  Mississippi  College,  37  years,  26  as  presi- 
dent; Ed  Brown,  founder  and  head  of  Missis- 
sippi Heights  Academy,  nearly  40  years; 
Superintendent  L.  S.  Rogers,  Leflore  County 
Schools,  36  years  without  opposition;  W.  H. 
Braden,  superintendent,  Natchez  Schools, 
nearly  30  years;  M.  P.  Bush,  A.H.S.,  superin- 
tendent and  Junior  college  president,  27 
years. 

Thank  you  for  your  most  cordial  and 
generous  reception. 

May  Father  Time  and  the  Fates  be  as  good 
to  you  as  they  have  been  to  me. 


The  Supreme  Court  Needs  No  Defense 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  KKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17, 1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  tmder 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  5374)  relating 
to  the  salaries  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Un'ted  States  and  of  the  Associate  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
that  It  is  Incumbent  upon  me  to  address 
myself  to  the  disturbing  remarlts  relating 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  today.  It  has  become 
all  too  commonplace  to  scoff  at  the  High 
Court  and  at  its  distinguished  and  dedi- 
cated members  in  certain  places  but  I  did 


not  expect  to  hear  what  I  heard  on  the 
floor  today. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member,  re- 
ported H.R.  5347,  authorizing  a  salary 
increase  of  $3,000  per  annum  for  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  bill 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  203  to  177.  I 
of  course,  respect  the  right  of  each  of 
my  colleagues  to  vote  tn  accordance  with 
his  best  judgment  and  as  his  conscience 
dictates.  The  outcome  of  the  vote, 
though  personally  disappointing  be- 
cause of  the  injustice  of  last  year's  action, 
does  not  disturb  me.  What  is  disturbing 
was  the  tone  of  the  debate^a  tone  not 
in  keeping  with  the  prestige  of  the  House 
and  the  respect  due  the  High  Tribunal. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  those  whose  argu- 
ment during  debate  was  addressed  to  the 
questions  of  economics  or  comparative 
salaries.  But  as  a  member  of  the  bar, 
I  am  shocked  at  the  lack  of  respect  for 
the  Court  as  an  institution  of  our  con- 
stitutional democracy. 

When  we  entered  upon  our  duties  as 
Members  of  the  House,  an  oath  was  ad- 
ministered— and  we  solemnly  swore  to 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  f 

The  Constitution  providee  for  three 
distinct  branches  of  government  and  de- 
flnes  the  powers  of  each  branch — the 
legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial. 
Like  a  three  legged  stool  they  support 
the  structure  of  our  democracy.  We  all 
know  what  happens  if  we  remove  one 
leg  of  a  three  legged  stool.  Bo  it  is  with 
our  Government.  Each  branch  must  re- 
spect the  rights  and  powers  of  the  other 
two,  without  which,  the  structure  of  our 
democracy  is  weakened.  It  Is  all  well 
and  good  to  disagree — but,  why  can  we 
not  agree — to  disagree— agreeably. 

The  Supreme  Court^as  a  responsi- 
bility to  judge  questions  olL^onstitutional 
law  without  regard  to  polftical  or  other 
pressures.  For  this  ver^  reason,  the 
members  of  the  Court  are  appointed  for 
life  so  as  to  insure  their  independence. 

Much  of  the  criticism  leveled  against 
the  Court  during  the  past  few  years  has 
been  the  result  of  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  its  decisions. 

The  statements  on  the  House  floor, 
which  implied  that  those  Members  who 
are  attorneys  had  a  special  interest  in 
the  passage  of  H.R.  5347,  were  unfair 
and  such  statements  were  made  without 
justification.  Those  who  spoke  irrever- 
ently of  their  colleagues,  perhaps  do  not 
know  that  most  lawyers  never  have 
the  privilege  of  litigating  or  have  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
have  been  a  practicing  attorney  for  35 
years  and  except  for  the  occasion  on 
which  I  was  admitted  to  practice  before 
that  High  Tribunal,  I  never  had  and  do 
not  now  have  any  business  before  the 
Court.  I 

As  a  new  Member  I  prepared  myself 
for  the  discharge  of  my  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities by  reading  the  Rules  of  the 
House  and  Cannon's  Procedure,  includ- 
ing the  rules  relating  to  relevency  in  de- 
bate. Today  the  Rules  were  honored 
in  the  breach.  Speaker  Henderson  on 
February  1, 1900,  said: 

Precedents  shoold  be  followed  where 
possible. 


I  suggest  to  miy  colleagues  not  to  look 
to  this  debate  for  precedents,  on  how 
to  conduct  ourselves  toward  the  other 
two  branches  of  the  Ciovemment,  and 
toward  our  fellow  Members  of  the 
House. 

Those  on  the  outside  who  oversimplify 
and  pervert  the  decisions  of  the  Court 
do  so  for  a  pvirpose — a  purpose  which  is 
not  in  the  best  Interests  of  our  society. 
Those  who  cry  out  against  the  Court  as 
being  "soft  on  communism"  or  "For  tak- 
ing God  out  of  the  schools"  or  for  pro- 
tecting civil  and  hiunan  rights,  have  in 
most  cases  failed  to  read  the  decisions  or 
tried  to  understand  their  full  signifi- 
cance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  serve  our  de- 
mocracy by  suggesting  to  their  constitu- 
ents that  a  visit  to  the  Supreme  Court 
when  in  session  will  be  both  beneficial 
and  a  rewarding  experience.  Many  at- 
torneys across  the  coimtry  may  be  inter- 
ested in  and  should  be  Informed  of  the 
procedures  for  admission  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  By  so  doing  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  be  rendering  a  great  service  to 
the  people  who  want  to  learn  more  and 
more  about  our  democracy. 

I  congratulate  and  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  for  his  untiring  efforts  In  behalf  of 
justice.  I  regret  that  the  majority  of 
the  House  did  not  vote  favorably  on  H.R. 
5347  but  to  him  I  say,  may  the  Almighty 
bless  you  with  many  years  of  good  healtli 
so  that  you  may  carry  on  with  your  mis- 
sion, that  of  the  strengthening  of  our 
democracy. 


Right  To  Vote  for  Puerto  Ricans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress is  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
important  deliberations  in  its  history- — 
the  hearings  on  the  voting  rights  bill. 
Congress  must  not  forget  the  plight  of 
our  Puerto  Rlcan  citizens.  In  New  York 
State  many  Spanish-speaking  citizens 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote  be- 
cause of  the  English  language  literacy 
test.  Ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congress, 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  abolisli 
the  literacy  test.  On  March  17,  1965. 
El  Diario-La  i*rensa  published  an  edi- 
torial by  its  publisher,  O.  Roy  Chalk, 
concerning  the  right  to  vote  for  Puerto 
Ricans.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  the  following  editorial : 

Barriees  to  the  Right  To  Vote 
(By  O.Roy  Chalk) 

"Wednesday  (today),"  the  President  s.kl 
Monday  night  to  the  Congress,  "I  will  send 
to  Congress  a  law  designed  to  eliminate  il- 
legal barriers  to  the  right  to  vote."  Even 
though  the  President  specifically  mentioncii 
the  Negroes,  both  in  his  speech  and  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  he  implied  that  his  worci-- 
were  directed  to  all  citizens  or  groups  of 
citl-ens  who  are  Impeded  by  barriers  from 
the  right  to  vote,  barriers  such  as  the  color 
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of    skin,    religion,    or   the    language    spoken 
by  any  citizen. 

In  this  respect  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  stated 
ctnphatically:  "We  cannot,  we  must  not, 
nfuse  to  protect  the  right  of  every  Ameri- 
c.in  to  vote  in  every  election  that  he  may 
desire  to  participate  in."  The  literacy  test 
\y.  English  is  a  barrier  which  obstructs  all 
xhose  citizens  by  birth,  such  as  the  Puerto 
R'.cans.  from  voting  "in  any  election  in 
V.  hicli  they  wish  to  participate."  That  bar- 
rier is  not  imposed  by  the  Constitution  of 
i\:c  United  States.  If  this  were  so.  it  would 
\)c  common  to  the  50  States  of  the  Union. 
Yet  it  is  a  requirement  of  less  than  half 
o:  the  States. 

President  Johnson  gave  no  room  for  doubt 
ir.  his  message  as  to  which  were  the  inalien- 
;  ble  rights  granted  by  our  Constitution. 
Tins  was  the  first  nation,"  the  President 
s.ld.  "in  the  history  of  the  world  to  be 
founded  with  a  purpose.  The  great  phrases 
of  that  purpose  still  sound  in  every  Amerl- 
c\n  lieart.  North  and  South:  'All  men  are 
created  equal';  'government  by  consent  of 
the  governed';  'give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death.'  " 

Every  practice  or  requirement  which  tries 
to  destroy  those  goals  must  fail  of  Its  own 
.10 cord.  In  the  words  of  the  President, 
riiere  is  no  constitutional  issue  here.  The 
c  -mmand  of  the  Constitution  is  plain.  There 
is  no  moral  Issue.  It  is  wrong — deadly 
wrong — to  deny  any  of  your  fellow  Ameci- 
c.ns  the  right  to  vote  in  this  country. 
Tiiere  is  no  issue  of  States  rights  or  na- 
tional rights.  There  is  only  the  struggle 
for  human  rights." 

The  enactment  of  the  Federal  law  proposed 
bv  President  Johnson  will  make  it  difficult 
for  certain  sectors  of  New  York  State  to  sus- 
;  ;:u  or  defend  the  position  that  this  question 
i:  solely  a  matter  of  State  legislation.  On 
ti'.e  other  hand,  to  maintain  that  the  neces- 
siiy  readjustment  of  State  laws  to  Federal 
law.5  which  would  result  from  the  bill  pre- 
sented by  the  President  today  would  be  a 
constitutional  reform  represents  an  anach- 
ronistic and  dangerous  trend. 

This  time,"  Johnson  warned,  "on  this  is- 
sr.e.  there  must  be  no  delay,  o^  no  hesitation, 
or  no  compromise  with  our  purpose." 

Ii  is  most  urgent  that  all  the  citizens  of 
this  great  country  be  truly  equal,  not  only 
in  theory  but  in  practice;  not  only  in  the 
b.isic  structure  of  the  law  but  in  its  imple- 
mentation. One  can  have  the  right  to  vote. 
I:  one  cannfat  exercise  that  right  because  of 
"birriers"  then  that  right  is  meaningless. 

Tlie  most  obvious  "barriers"  that  exist  and 
stand  In  the  way  of  granting  a  true  right  to 
v.'te  for  American  citizens  of  Puerto  Rican 
birth  is  the  elimination  of  the  literacy  test. 
El  Diario-La  Prensa  and  the  community  it 
represents  have  fought  long  and  hard  for 
in. my  years  for  this  goal.  Neither  Negroes 
nor  Puerto  Ricans  nor  any  other  group  of 
American  citizens  have  the  right  to  vote  un- 
!e.-a  all  artificial  "barriers"  are  removed  on  a 
pv:ictical  and  realistic  basis.  Puerto  Ricans 
;tre  citizens  by  birth  regardless  of  the  lan- 
sriuipe  they  may  speak.  They  should  not  be 
rr.ide  "citizens  of  convenience"  to  suit  the 
Purposes  of  political  or  other  pressure  groups. 


Straws  in  the  Wind  From  Hanoi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  during 
tlie  recent  hearings  of  the  House  Foreign 


Affairs  Subcommittee  on  the  Far  East 
and  Pacific,  experts  testified  on  the  Sino- 
Soviet  split  and  Its  implications  for 
American  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Among  them  were  Dr.  Donald  Zagorla 
of  Columbia  University  and  Dr.  Bernard 
Fall  of  Howard  University.  Their  testi- 
mony provided  many  valuable  facts  and 
ideas  for  the  subcommittee  members. 

Aniong  them  was  a  hint  of  a  relaxed 
stand  by  North  Vietnam  on  establishing 
negotiations  which  Dr.  Fall  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  subcommittee  during  his 
testimony. 

In  an  article  for  the  Washington  Post 
on  Sunday,  March  21,  Dr.  Zagorla 
pointed  to  this  information  as  one  of 
several  significant  "straws  in  the  wind" 
in  the  Vietnam  situation.  Dr.  Zagorla 
believes  that  this  new  stand  by  Hanoi 
may  be  the  result  of  pressure  from  U.S. 
bombings. 

Because  of  the  possible  imp>ortance  of 
this  and  other  recent  developments  in 
Hanoi,  I  am  Inserting  Dr.  Zagoria's  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and  urge 
the  attention  of  my  colleagrues  to  it: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  21. 1965) 
Hanoi  May  Be  Relaxing  Terms  for 
Negotiations 
( By  Donald  H.  Zagorla ) 
There    are  two  straws   in    the   wind  from 
Vietnam  that  could  prove  to  be  of  consider- 
able political  significance. 

First,  the  South  Vietnamese  Communists 
have  launched  a  violent  attack  on  a  new 
Buddhist  neutralist  movement  in  Saigon 
which  has  called  for  the  withdrawal  both  of 
American  military  advisers  and  Communist 
guerrillas  from  South  Vietnam. 

Second,  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  North  Viet- 
nam's powerful  Minister  of  Defense,  appears 
to  have  provided  the  first  sign  that  North 
Vietnam  is  relaxing  its  conditions  for  nego- 
tiating an  end  to  the  war  in  the  south. 

The  Buddhist  group,  the  Movement  for  the 
Preservation  of  Peace  and  People's  Happiness 
is  led  by  an  Influential  American-educated 
monk,  Thich  Quang  Lien.  Lien's  goal  is 
clearly  to  create  the  conditions  for  a  gen- 
uinely neutralist  Vietnam. 

In  statements  made  in  Saigon  earlier  this 
month,  he  called  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Vlentcong  armed  forces,  the  withdrawal'  to 
North  Vietnam  of  the  Commtinists  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  Liberation  Front,  the 
elimination  of  So\'let  and  Chinese  Influence 
in  North  Vietnam  and  an  end  to  the  war  in 
the  south. 

vnercoNG  enraged 

This  program  has  so  enraged  the  Vletcong 
that.  In  a  niunber  of  recent  statements  broad- 
cast over  their  clandestine  radio  station,  they 
have  attacked  Lien  for  betraying  the  Nation 
and  Buddhism,  for  being  a  "mouthpiece  of 
the  White  House"  and  for  building  a  "fake 
peace  organization." 

The  intensity  of  the  attacks  on  Lien  and 
his  followers  seems  to  reflect  Communist 
fear  that  a  genuinely  neutralist  Buddhist 
movement,  capable  of  rallying  the  South 
Vietnamese  masses,  could  provide  a  p>olltlcal 
counterweight  to  the  Vletcong  and  thus  de- 
prive them  of  the  final  victory  they  seem  to 
believe  Is  close  at  hand. 

Therefore  the  Communists  seek  to  nip  this 
development  in  the  bud  by  portraying  Lien 
as  an  American  puppet. 

Perhaps  equally  Important,  however,  the 
Communist  attack  on  Lien  indicates  clearly 
that  there  are  Buddhist  leaders  who  might, 
if  given  proper  American  support  and  under- 
standing, provide  a  popular  nationalist  alter- 
native to  conununism.  The  Buddhist  leaders 
are  bv  no  means  united  behind  Lien. 


HELD  incompatible 


Some  are  against  the  formation  of  any 
political  movement  on  the  grounds  that 
politics  and  Buddhism  are  tncoix^atlble. 
Some  are  sympathetic  to  the  Communists. 
Others  are  politically  naive.  Nevertheless, 
Lien  appears  to  have  a  substantial  following 
among  the  monks.  If  he  did  not,  the  Com- 
munists would  hardly  direct  so  much  of  their 
fire  against  him. 

It  is  difBcult  to  understand  why  the  Amer- 
ican Government  has  not  called  attention  to 
the  Communist  attack  on  the  Buddhist  neu- 
tralists. 

It  would  tend  to  support  the  American 
Governments  position  that  the  Communists 
do  not  want  genuine  neutralization:  and  it 
would  undercut  Communist  cLalms  to  rejH'e- 
sent  the  broad  masses  of  the  people  in  South 
Vietnam. 

General  Glap's  hint  of  a  relaxed  North 
Vietnamese  stand  on  negotiations  came  in  an 
interview  given  to  a  Japanese  television  dele- 
gation on  March  10. 

Prof.  Bernard  Fall  oi  Howard  University, 
an  authority  on  North  Vletiumi,  called  this 
hint  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  week  while  giving  testimony  on 
the  Chinese-Soviet  conflict. 

KEY  CONCESSION 

The  key  concession  apparently  made  by 
Giap  was  an  abandonment  of  eaiiler  Insist- 
ence that  the  Americans  withdraw  from 
South  Vietnam  before  negotiations  begin. 
While  insisting  that  the  United  States  must 
stop  at  once  its  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
and  must  end  immediately  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam,  Giap  did  not  put  a  similar 
urgent  requirement  on  the  demand  to  with- 
draw U.S.   troops  and  weapons. 

Such  an  omission  Is  not  likely  to  have  been 
accidental.  Moreover,  in  the  same  inter- 
view, Giap  pointedly  said  that  the  American 
Government  as  well  as  the  governments  of 
all  other  countries  participating  in  the 
1954  Geneva  conference  must  Implement  the 
Geneva  agreements. 

This,  Fall  pointed  out,  could  have  been 
intended  as  a  signal  to  indicate  that  North 
Vietnam — which  was  one  of  the  participating 
countries — would  stop  intervening  In  South 
Vietnam  If  the  United  States  did  so,  too.  It 
is  such  a  signal  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment has  insisted  upon  as  a  prerequisite 
for  negotiation. 

The  use  of  such  esoteric  signals  is  not  with- 
out precedent  in  the  Communist  world.  One 
could  not,  of  course,  be  certain  about  North 
Vietnamese  intent  unless  these  apparent 
signals  were  explored  through  diplomatic 
channels. 

Taken  together,  the  Vletcong  attack  on 
the  Buddhist  neutralists  and  Glap's  hint  of 
concession  both  point  toward  a  more  hope- 
ful outlook  for  negotiations. 

Glap's  appareht  signal  must  certainly  be 
read  against  the  background  of  American 
air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam  and  the  grow- 
ing Chinese-Soviet  split.  The  North  Viet- 
namese are  extremely  fearful  of  enlarged 
American  attacks. 

The  Vietcong-Buddhist  confrontation 
means  that  in  any  future  negotiations  an  im- 
portant political  asset  for  the  south  could 
be  the  existence  of  an  independent  and  anti- 
Communist    Buddhist    political    force. 
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cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (mLnlmum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
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WhiskeytowD  Memorial  Address 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF   CAUrORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23. 1965 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker;  during  the  congressional  recess 
it  was  my  privilege  to  assist  in  cere- 
monies marWng  the  location  of  President 
Kciinedy's  last  visit  to  California  at 
Whiskeytown  Dam,  a  part  of  the  Central 
Valley  project.  It  is  located  10  miles  west 
of  Redding,  Calif. 

Mr.  James  Kennedy  Carr,  the  former 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  a 
native  of  Redding  gave  the  principal  ad- 
di'e.ss. 

One  associate  of  the  former  President 
commented  that  it  was  high  fidelity.  I 
agree.  I  aslt  unanimous  consent  to  place 
this  address  in  the  Record  to  record  this 
imix)rtant  occasion  and  to  make  avail- 
able Mr.  Carr's  remarks  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  well  as  the  many 
others  who  cherish  the  memory  of  John 
F.  Kennedy. 

Remarks  of  James  K.  Carb,  General  Man- 
ager OF  Public  TJTiLrnES,  Cmr  and  Countt 
or  San  Pbancisco,^  at  the  Dedication  of 
TiiE  President  John  P.  Kennedy  Memorial, 
Whiskeytown  Dam,  Shasta  County, 
Calif.,   October   11,    1964 

Only  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  on  that 
beautiful  28th  day  of  September  in  this 
superb  setting  of  movmtalns  and  a  man- 
made  lake  he  helped  create.  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  dedicated  Whiskeytown  Dam,  a 
part  of  the  Central  VaUey  project.  The  peo- 
ple of  this,  my  native  county,  and  their 
neighbors  far  and  near  were  gripped  with 
excitement.  It  was  a  charged  atmosphere 
that  lasted  long  after  the  moment  you 
thrlUed  at  the  takeoff  of  Air  Force  One  from 
the  Redding  Airport  which  took  him  out  of 
your  midst — a  departure  that  for  most  of 
you  was  his  last — for  it  was  here  that  he  paid 
his  last  visit  to  California. 

Tliat  awfxil  day — November  22,  1963 — had 
not  arrived  a  year  ago.  That  day  when  in  a 
split  second  a  shot  shattered  the  dreams  of 
millions — and  the  world  wept.  That  dread- 
ful day  when  the  senseless  act  of  a  demented 
mind  wrought  desolation  on  a  global  scale 
hi  I  he  minds  of  men.  I  recall  the  weeping 
woman  who  was  standing  alone  in  the  rain 
in  Lafayette  Square  the  next  morning  facing 
the  White  House.  When  questioned,  she 
said.  "Even  the  heavens  are  weeping.  I  think 
thi-;  is  the  least  I  can  do." 

.■^.'5  with  so  many  others,  I  have  been  asked 
couitless  times,  "Where  were  you  when  you 
heard  the  news?"  If  I  live  to  be  a  hundred, 
the  memory  of  that  afternoon  and  night  will 
aiw:u-3  be  indelibly  etched  in  my  memory 
and  yours. 

I  had  Just  finished  liinch  with  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  John  Hennlng  at  a  downtown 
restaurant.    We  left  immediately.    Six  Oafai- 
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net  oflDoers  were  out  of  the  country  and  we 
both  w«s«  XbB  Acting  Secretary.  When  I 
reached  the  White  House  a  few  minutes  later 
the  guard  put  down  the  phone  as  I  entered 
the  basement  door  and  said,  "He's  gome."  It 
was  more  than  a  half  hour  later  that  the  TV 
news  destroyed  the  hope  that  the  first  report 
vras  wrong.  The  Secretary  to  the  Cabinet 
asked  me  to  oaU  the  others  and  tell  them  to 
come  to  the  White  House.  Then  there  was 
that  saddest  of  all  helioopter  flights  from 
the  lawn  to  Andrews  Field.  How  the  world 
had  changed  in  those  4  hours. 

You  know  the  rest  of  the  story.  There 
were  many  of  us  that  felt  as  did  one  of  my 
colleagues  who  said,  "We  may  smile  again, 
but  we  win  nevw  be  young  again."  It  was 
the  weekend  that  lasted  a  year. 

But  John  F.  Kennedy  lived  a  lot  of  other 
days  than  November  22,  and  a  thousand  days 
as  the  S5th  President  of  the  greatest  Nation 
on  earth.  That  Is  the  way  we  should  remem- 
ber him  in  all  his  bright  and  buoyant  spirit. 
This  is  the  theme  of  your  living  memorial  to 
a  smiling,  confident  President. 

You  asked  me  to  come  here  as  one  of  you, 
a  native  son  of  Shasta  County;  as  one  who 
had  the  great  privilege  and  hig^  honor  of 
serving  him,  through  no  great  merits  of  mine, 
to  tell  you  about  John  P.  Kennedy  as  I  knew 
him.  I  will  not  try  to  compete  with  the  mil- 
lions of  words  that  have  been  spoken  or  writ- 
ten about  him  so  brilliantly. 

I  was  not  close  to  President  Kennedy  in 
the  sense  that  many  were.  I  do  not  want  to 
falsely  draw  his  cloak  about  me,  p««onally, 
simply  because  I  was  one  of  his  appointees. 
He  wouldn't  approve  of  that.  It  is  not  be- 
cavise  he  was  aloof.  Rather  it  was  because 
he  was  always  dignified  and  more  often  re- 
served in  his  official  capacity  He  knew  there 
is  a  proper  time  for  everything.  He  onoe  said 
that  the  Presidency  was  not  the  beet  place 
to  make  friends.  Our  first  casual  acquaint- 
ance was  when  he  was  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Later  I  saw  him  a  few  times 
as  a  Senator  and  briefly  during  the  campaign. 

Many  of  you  have  asked  me,  "What  kind 
of  a  man  was  he?"  In  a  limited  way  I  will 
attempt  a  response  to  that  question. 

I  said  he  was  reserved.  He  was.  But  he 
was  capable  of  great  warmth.  No  President 
gave  the  people  he  met  more  individual 
attention.  The  conversation  might  only 
last  for  seconds,  but  to  him  you  were  the 
only  person  in  the  world.  The  speed  with 
which  he  could  grasp  facts  and  digest  them 
was  marvelo\is.  His  concentration  on  the 
person  with  whom  he  was  speaking  was  a 
clue  to  his  phenomenal  memory.  "Elbow 
grabbers"  were  ignored. 

One  time  as  he  arrived  in  the  State  De- 
partment Building  he  asked  Secretary  Udall 
and  me  to  step  into  a  side  room  Jxist  prior 
to  si>eaking  at  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Conservation.  He  had  a  draft  of  a 
speech.  We  were  asked  what  we  thought 
were  the  reaUy  significant  points  to  be  made 
because  he  really  dldnt  like  to  follow  a 
written  text.  Within  less  than  5  minutes 
he  was  going  on  stage  and  he  dldnt  miss  a 
point.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation, 
he,  as  an  aside,  mentioned  how  much  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Sargent  Shriver,  enjoyed  speak- 
ing at  the  University  of  Santa  Clara,  my 
alma  mater.  He  didn't  miss  much  with  that 
fantastic  memory.  He  had  tremendous  self- 
discipline  and  his  aasociatee  marveled  at 
Ills  sharp,  keen  encyclopedic  mind. 

President  Kennedy  was  that  very  rare  and 
precious  combination — a  man  of  profound 


reflection  and  a  man  of  action.  He  was  also 
a  man  of  courage,  compassion  and  culture; 
and  a  man  of  peace,  wisdom  and  wit. 

I  shall  not  repeat  the  stcMles  of  his  courage. 
He  wrote  a  book  about  it  and  the  record  of 
the  way  in  which  he  discharged  his  globe 
encircling,  awesome  responslMlltles  under 
releiitless  pressure  is  another  book  about 
courage.  I  shall  not  forget  that  fearscnne 
Satiu^ay  during  the  Cuban  crisis  when  the 
ships  steamed  toward  each  other  as  we  stayed 
glued  to  the  radio  at  our  desks.  It  was  pos- 
sible at  any  time  to  have  received  orders  to 
proceed  to  our  respective  headquarters  toe 
war.  That  day  and  night  the  President  wltb 
his  tremendous,  calm  courage,  personally 
displayed  America's  strength  and  courage  to 
the  world. 

He  was  a  jnan  ^9^.  compassion.  He  was 
greatly  concerned^about  men  wltli  famlllee 
without  Jobs  and  .i>eot}le  without  sufficient 
food  In  many  parts  of  the  world.  President 
Kennedy  was  personally  involved  In  fighting 
for  economic  opportunity  in  Appal achla  and 
particularly  in  areas  such  as  exist  In  the  de- 
clining job  areas  of  West  Virginia.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  personal  wealth  but  he  did 
not  parade  It.  He  was  greatly  concerned 
about  the  poor  and  now  the  world  Is  im- 
me.asurably  poorer  without  him. 

John  P.  Kennedy  was  a  man  of  culture. 
He  and  the  gracious,  charming  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy set  a  new  standard  for  American  cul- 
ture that  will  not  fade  away.  The  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
win  be  a  constant  reminder  of  their  cultural 
accomplishments. 

He  was  a  man  at  wlsd(»n  who  sought 
world  i>eaoe  as  the  key  to  everything  else. 
On  that  memorable,  bleak,  terrible  cold,  ley 
day  in  January  1961,  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress he  served  notice  on  the  world  that 
here  was  a  President  from  a  new  generatloix, 
a  man  young  in  years,  a  man  old  in  wisdom. 
Now  that  we  read  and  reread  his  prophetlo 
remarks  and  admonitions  we  acknowledge 
his  great  grasp  of  history  that  comes  from 
Intense  study. 

As  the  Honorable  R<»ebt  E.  Jones,  Con- 
gressman from  Alabama,  said,  "He  first  told 
us  of  his  dream  and  then  he  took  us  by  the 
hand  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
guiding  us,  inch  by  inch,  toward  a  new  and 
glorious  day  in  world  history  •  •  •.  Now 
this  man  of  peace  is  gone." 

Any  comment  on  John  F.  Kennedy  would 
be  incomplete  If  I  did  not  mention  his  wit. 
I  said  he  was  reserved,  and  he  was  at  the 
proper  time,  but  in  a  flash  he  was  capable 
of  remarkable,  contagious  good  humor. 

Early  in  his  administration  he  quipped, 
"When  we  got  into  office,  the  thing  that  sur- 
prised me  most  was  to  find  that  things  were 
Just  as  bad  as  we'd  been  saying  they  were." 

You  w<»nen  would  appreciate  the  remarks 
when  he  was  wltb  his  sister,  Pat  Lawford, 
several  years  his  junior.  He  told  the  crowd, 
"I  want  you  to  meet  my  sister,  Patricia  Law- 
ford,  from  CallXornla.  Somebody  asked  her 
last  week  If  I  was  her  kid  brother,  so  she 
knew  it  was  time  this  campaign  came  to  an 
end." 

And  the  world  enjoyed  the  humor  when 
he  said:  "I  do  not  think  It  altogetho-  In- 
appropriate to  Introduce  myself  to  this 
audience.  I  am  the  man  who  accompanied 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  to  Paris,  and  I  have 
enjoyed  it." 

Perhaps  It  was  a  measure  of  the  man  that 
he  co\ild  tell  Jokes  on  himself.  In  North 
Carolina,  shortly  after  he  took  office  he  said, 
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"Those  of  you  who  regard  my  profession  of 
political  life  with  some  disdain  should  re- 
member that  It  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
move  from  being  an  obscure  lieutenant  in 
the  U^.  Navy  to  Commander  in  Chief  In  14 
years  with  very  little  technical  competence." 

But  for  all  his  wit  and  promise,  how  little 
did  we  know  and  did  he  know  when  he  re- 
marked: "It  has  recently  been  suggested 
that  whether  I  serve  one  or  two  terms  in 
the  Presidency,  I  will  find  myself  at  what 
might  be  called  the  awkward  age,  too  old 
to  begin  a  new  career  and  too  young  to  write 
my  memoirs." 

If  there  is  anything  that  the  life  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  suggests  it  Is  a  youthful 
approach,  which  he  symbolized  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  It  Is  high  hopes  for  America  and  the 
world  and  It  Is  a  plea  for  excellence.  The  day 
before  he  died,  at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base  in 
Texas,  he  commented  on  a  story  that  Frank 
O'Connor,  the  Irish  writer,  tells  in  one  of 
his  books,  how  as  a  boy  he  and  his  friends 
would  make  their  way  across  the  coimtry- 
slde.  When  they  came  to  an  orchard  wall 
that  seemed  too  high  to  scale,  and  too.doubt- 
f\il  to  try,  and  too  dlfBcult  to  permit  them 
to  continue,  they  took  off  their  caps  and 
tossed  them  over  the  wall  and  then  they 
had  no  choice  but  to  follow  them.  In  his 
Incooaparable  intense  quest  for  knowledge  he 
always  wanted  to  explore  the  wonders  on 
the  other  side,  and  he  approached  them  In 
high  hopes,  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  it 
Is  may  honor  today  to  dedicate  this  living 
memorial  to  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Other  Septembers  and  Novembers  will 
come  and  go.  On  the  nearby  mountain 
6,000  feet  high  that  looks  down  on  this  lake 
he  helped  create,  each  fall  the  forested  slopes 
will  turn  color  and  people  will  be  reminded 
of  his  visit  here,  his  last  to  California. 

As  we  ponder  his  life  and  the  misshapen 
events  that  have  engulfed  xis,  we  ask  with 
the  psalmist,  what  is  man,  created  a  little 
less  than  the  angels,  crowned  with  honor 
and  glory,  and  given  rule  over  the  works  of 
God's  hands. 

In  the  exercise  of  that  rule  by  John  F. 
Kennedy,  we  are  reminded  of  the  parable 
and  the  man  with  five  talents.  Ab  we  dedi- 
cate this  memorial  we  cannot  help  but 
motirn  him,  but  he  waits  for  us  in  another 
place  and  Jiist  as  the  man  with  the  five 
talents,  he  too  has  merited  the  commenda- 
tion, "Well  done,  my  good  and  falthfiU 
servant." 


Foreign     Aid     and     the     Balance     of 
Payments 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  18.  1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  there  has  been  no  deficit  of  spoken 
and  written  comment  on  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problem  and  what  to 
do  about  it.  It  is  fitting  that  many  rem- 
edies to  correct  the  imbalance  should  be 
suggested  and  considered,  because  the 
causes  are  many.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
delicate  and  complex  set  of  economic 
forces,  and  it  is  important  that  in  our 
urgent  desire  to  correct  the  imbalance 
we  avoid  curative  measures  which  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  disease — or  be 
worse  than  the  disease. 

One  of  the  most  durable  myths  of 
recent  time  is  the  belief  that  cuts  In  the 
foreign  aid  program  would  have  an  Im- 


portant effect  on  the  existing  imbalance. 
AID  has  not  seriously  affected  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  position  since  1961, 
when  It  was  tied  tightly  to  17.8.  purchases. 

As  long  ago  as  early  1963  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  concluded 
that — 

Although  the  UJ3.  gold  supply  continues 
to  decline  and  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
remains  unfavorable,  it  is  clear  that  factors 
other  than  foreign  aid  are  primarily  and 
directly  responsible  and  that  the  elimination 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  would  neither 
balance  U.S.  payments  nor  have  a  significant 
bearing  on  the  underlying  cauees. 

In  the  crescendo  of  comment  on  the 
payments  problem.  It  is  good  to  hear  the 
calm  and  reasoned  analysi$  of  Mr.  David 
Bell,  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  who  recently 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  His  statement 
shows  that  the  current  adverse  impact 
on  our  balance  of  payments  of  foreign 
aid  expenditures  is  surprisingly  small, 
and  that  this  relatively  small  and  declin- 
ing remaining  element  of  offshore  ex- 
penditure under  the  aid  program  is  a  cost 
to  our  coimtry  which  is  far  outweighed 
by  the  benefits  to  our  own  Interests  that 
result  from  economic  and  social  progress 
in  the  less  developed  countries. 

Under  permission  granted,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  statement  made  by  the 
Honorable  David  E.  Bell  before  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
March  9, 1965: 

Statement   bt  Mr.   Bell 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  privilege 
of  appearing  before  this  committee.  As  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
these  hearings  are  being  held,  for  they 
present  an  excellent  opportunity  to  give  the 
facts  to  the  Congress,  and  to  attempt  to  clear 
up  some  of  the  misconceptions  svuroundlng 
the  relation  of  aid  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Foreign  aid  Is  by  its  very  nature  closely 
Involved  with  the  flow  of  payments.  Thus 
each  action  and  step  taken  by  AID  Is  and 
must  be  evaluated  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  balance  of  payments  situation. 

The  foreign  aid  program  provides  goods 
and  services  to  other  coiuitiles  which  they 
cannot  obtain  through  normal  means — 
through  their  export  earnings  and  through 
obtaining  capital  on  commercial  terms  and 
by  private  ln\'estment.  A  successful  aid  pro- 
gram is  one  which  enables  the  recipient 
country  to  strengthen  Its  economy  to  the 
point  where  it  can  obtain  goods  and  services 
it  needs  for  steady  expansioq  and  growth  by 
normal  trade  and  normal '  capital  move- 
ments— and  without  further  need  for  aid 
grants  and  soft  loans.  This  Is  what  was 
achieved  m  Western  Europe  luider  the 
Marshall  plan,  and  has  since  been  achieved 
In  Japan,  Spain,  Greece,  Tal'wan,  and  other 
coimtrles.  | 

It  is  plainly  Important  to  seek  to  carry 
out  this  important  national  program,  like 
any  other,  at  minimum  cost  to  the  United 
States. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
program  after  World  War  n,  during  the 
Marshall  plan  and  most  of  the  1950's,  oiu- 
aid  appropriations  were,  In  general,  spent 
wherever  in  the  world  prices  were  lowest. 
During  the  Marshall  plan  parlod.  of  course, 
the  United  States  was  the  only  major  source 
in  the  world  for  most  of  the  goods  those 
countries  needed.  Therefore  most  of  the  aid 
dollars,  although  not  tied  to  U.S.  procure- 
ment, were  spent  In  this  coimtry.  Later  in 
the  1950's  the  revived  Eiuopean  economies 


became  increasingly  effective  competitors  for 
U.S.  aid  purchases. 

Beginning  in  1959,  In  response  to  the 
changed  situation  of  the  U5.  balance  of  pay- 
ments, our  policy  respecting  aid  pxirchases 
were  changed.  Today,  with  small  exceptions, 
aid  appropriations  can  only  be  spent  in  the 
United  States,  for  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  This  has  undoubted- 
ly raised  the  cost  to  the  Federal  budget  of 
providing  a  given  amount  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices under  the  aid  program,  since  some  items 
are  being  purchased  with  aid  appropriations 
in  the  United  States  which  could  be  bought, 
more  cheaply  in  other  countries.  But  our 
present  policies  are  intended  to  minimize  tne 
adverse  effect  of  the  aid  program  on  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  even  if  that  results  in  some 
Increased  cost  to  the  budget. 
I 

There  are  two  approaches  to  measuring  the 
Impact  of  AID'S  expenditures  on  the  balant  e 
of  payments  The  first,  which  might  be  callci,! 
the  accounting  approach,  measures  the  direct 
result  of  the  AID  spending:  are  the  dolla'-s 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  spent  directly 
in  this  cotmtry  or  are  they  sjwnt  abroad  or 
transferred  to  another  country  or  to  an  inter- 
national organization. 

Under  this  method  of  measurement,  whii-:i 
Is  slmUar  to  the  Department  of  Conuner-  •: 
figures  on  the  balance  of  payments,  durli:g 
fiscal  year  1964 — the  latest  data  available— 
the  gross  adverse  effect  on  the  VS.  balance 
of  payments  of  AID's  economic  assistan<:e 
programs  was  about  $513  million. 

We  have  now  received  preliminary  es- 
timates for  the  calendar  year  1964  whlcii 
show  substantial  further  Improvement.  The 
payments  abroad  dropped  to  about  $400  mil- 
lion. This  is  offset  by  repayments  of  past 
assistance  extended  by  ATT)  and  predecessor 
agencies  of  over  $150  million,  making  a  nei 
effect  of  about  $250  million. 

The  cmrent  expenditure  rate  \inder  oi;r 
economic  assistance  program  is  almost  ex- 
actly $2  billion  per  year.  Thus  in  1964,  i^r 
every  dollar  of  economic  aid  extended, 
20  cents  showed  as  a  current  adverse  imp;.ct 
in  our  balance  of  payments — not  considering, 
current  or  future  receipts. 

Put  the  other  way  round,  80  i)ercent  of 
AID'S  expenditures  last  year  represented  r.i  >t 
dollars  going  abroad,  but  steel,  machlnr  y. 
fertilizer,  and  other  goods  and  services  p  r- 
chased  in  the  United  States. 

Under  these  circiunstances,  of  course,  a  r;:t 
in  AID  appropriations  wotild  primarily  red'Kc 
U.S.  exports,  and  would  have  only  a  very 
small  effect  on  the  balance  of  payments. 

Moreover,  the  proportion  of  appropriatkiis 
spent  in  the.,United  States  Is  rising.  Elghiy- 
five  percent  of  new  obligations  are  beiiig 
committed  for  direct  exf>enditure  in  the 
United  States. 

The  $400  million  of  AID  offshore  pa3:mcnts 
in  calendar  1964  is  made  up  of  the  follow::; g 
major  eleraents: 

One  hundred  and  twenty  million  dol"..  rs 
representing  payments  of  VB.  voluntary  c-  :i- 
trlbutions  to  international  organizatio-.s, 
such  as  VU.  agencies,  the  Indus  River  pr  J- 
ect  administered  by  the  IBRD,  and  the  St-^ial 
Progress  Trust  Fund : 

Seventy-eight  million  dollars  for  comm  ci- 
Ity  purchases  in  other  less  developed  coun- 
tries— cases  where,  for  example,  required 
goods  are  unavailable  in  the  United  States  or 
shipping  costs  are  too  high;  $19  million  'or 
conunodlty  purchases  in  other  develciied 
countries. 

These  are  either  tag-end  expenditure^  of 
major  projects  approved  before  aid  was  tied 
in  1959  or  items  unavailable  from  any  otlier 
source,  approved  on  a  case-by-case  wa.  er 
basis. 

Sixty-six  million  dollars  In  cash  tr.  r.?- 
fers — transfers  of  funds  made  In  a  very  unv 
cases  where  normal  procedures  for  provichrj 
assistance  are  not  feasible  or  made  in  sn:;..l 
amounts   to   cover   local   costs   of   technical 
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assistance  projects.  The  amount  of  such 
transfers  has  been  reduced  sharply  in  recent 
years  and  is  expected  to  be  only  HO  million 
in  calendar  1965. 

Thirty  million  dollars  for  local  expenses  of 
AID  direct  hire  personnel  stationed  abroad. 
Tliis  represents  the  local  expenses  which 
could  not  be  met  by  use  of  Treasviry-owned 
local  currencies. 

Eighty-seven  million  dollars  for  other  ex- 
penditures outside  the  United  States.  This 
includes  payments  by  U.S.  contractors  for 
such  necessary  items  as  wages.  It  also  in- 
cludes payments  to  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad,  disaster  relief  expenditures,  offshore 
expenses  of  participants,  and  other  project 

COitS. 

As  Indicated  above,  this  $400  million  was 
cfTset  by  about  $150  million  in  repayments  of 
principal  and  interest  on  loans  extended  by 
AID  and  its  predecessor  agencies. 

n 

This  then  is  the  accounting  measure  of 
the  direct  flow  of  dollars  abroad  resulting 
fron  oiu-  economic  aid  program. 

The  true  net  economic  effect  of  foreign 
assistance  on  our  balance  of  payments  can- 
not be  measured  so  simply.  This  is  because 
there  are  indirect  effects  not  revealed  by  the 
direct  accounts.  A  substantial  portion  of 
the  dollars  that  go  out  under  our  aid  pro- 
gram, to  the  United  Nations,  for  example, 
corr.es  back  through  regular  commercial 
chiuinels  for  purchases  of  U.S.  goods. 

Dollars  which  go  out  and  enter  the  econ- 
omy of  a  less  developed  country  may  be  used 
later  by  that  country  to  buy  needed  goods  In 
the  U.S.  market  or  may  go  through  trade 
channels  to  a  third  cotmtry,  which  will  use 
the  dollars  for  p\u-chase  of  goods  In  the  U.S. 
mnrket. 

Tiiese  are  examples  of  the  so-called  feed- 
ba^k  effect,  which  means  that  the  effect  of 
aid  outflows  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
is  overstated,  because  doUar  outflows  to  a 
cor.siderable  extent  are  iir  mediately  reflected 
In  increased  U.S.  export  uales  for  dollars. 

But  there  Is  another  indirect  effect  in  the 
opposite  direction.  When  an  aid  recipient 
is  able  to  buy  UJ5.  imports  under  a  tied 
loa.i — that  is,  has  a  letter  of  credit  opened 
in  a  UJ5.  bank  which  can  only  be  spent  in 
the  United  States — then  that  country  may 
tise  the  tied  dollars  to  buy  goods  that  it 
would  have  otherwise  t>ought  with  dollars 
it  already  owns. 

Tl-iese  other  dollars — free  exchange — are 
thv.s  available  for  other  purchases  either  in 
the  United  States  or  elsewhere.  This  Is  the 
so-called  substitution  effect,  meaning  that  to 
some  extent  ald-flnanced  imports  are  sub- 
stituted for  importe  that  would  have  been 
bouirht  with  free  dollars,  and  to  this  extent 
the  effect  of  tied  aid  on  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  ts  understated. 

"here  are  no  good  estimates  of  the  size  of 
the  feedback  and  substitution  effects.  Only 
indirect  evidence  is  available.  With  respect 
to  rhc  question  of  how  much  substitution 
ocrurs,  for  example,  it  is  clear  that  most  of 
tho  less  developed  countries  have  severe 
sh  rtages  of  dollars,  and  need  more  goods 
frotii  the  United  States  than  they  can  afford, 
ev.  ■;  with  the  addition  of  aid.  Furthermore, 
staMstics  do  not  indicate  that  a  dropoff  in 
cor.i.Tierclal  trade  occurs  when  there  is  an 
inrrase  in  aid.  Quite  the  opposite.  The 
nr  •  frequently  cited  example  Is  Latin 
Ar.-.crica.  While  expenditures  under  the 
Allii^nce  for  Progress  have  been  increasing 
0-.  1 :  the  past  3  years,  so  have  Latin  American 
purhases  from  the  United  States  through 
re  i.lar  commercial  channels.  In  fact,  ac- 
c  r mg  to  preliminary  estimates,  commercial 
U  f^  exports  to  Latin  America  Increased  by 
■Sif  1  million  In  1964  alone.  Thus  it  Is  the 
be-'  guess  of  the  economists  who  have 
studied  these  matters  that  the  amount  of 
s\:'v  titutlon  Is  relatively  small. 

O'.erall,  it  Is  our  conclusion  that  the  in- 
direct economic  effects  of  aid  on  our  balance 


of  payments  roughly  balance  each  other,  and 
even  allowing  for  aome  variation  from  time 
to  time,  the  true  effect  at  aid  on  our  bcJance 
of  payments  would  not  differ  very  much 
in  either  direction  from  ^3x9  flgtires  shown 
by  the  aooountlng  estimates  referred  to 
earlier. 

To  sum  up,  ovir  balance-of-payments  fig- 
ures show,  by  the  accounting  meastire,  the 
share  of  our  expenditures  made  directly  for 
VS.  goods  and  services  is  80  percent  and 
rising,  and  the  share  paid  to  foreigners  and 
International  organizations  is  20  percent 
and  falling.  These  figures  do  not  take  into 
account  indirect  effects,  but  it  is  our  best 
guess  that  they  would  be  little  different  if 
they  did.  AID  dollars  spent  abroad  which  re- 
turn quickly  in  pajrment  for  commercial  ex- 
ports roughly  offset  the  amount  of  AID 
financing  for  goods  that  would  have  been 
exported  anyway.  As  nearly  as  we  can  tell 
these  two  imperfections  roughly  cancel  each 
other  out  and  15  to  20  percent  is  a  valid 
indication  of  the  real  adverse  impact  of  aid 
on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

Ill 

I  shotild  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  rela- 
tionship of  U.S.  aid  and  holdings  of  U.S. 
gold. 

Some  aid  recipients  have  bought  gold  from 
the  United  States  in  the  paft  few  years, 
mostly  to  finance  their  gold  subscription  to 
the  InternationaJ  Monetary  Fund. 

In  the  main,  however,  gold  transactions 
between  the  United  States  and  aid  recipients 
result  in  a  net  gain  in  U.S.  holdings.  During 
1964.  for  example,  less-developed  countries 
purchased  $28  million  worth  of  gold  from 
the  United  States  (of  which  all  but  $3  million 
was  subscribed  to  the  IMP),  but  they  sold 
$89  million  worth  of  gold  to  us  for  dollars 
in  the  same  period. 

There  is  thus  no  direct  relation  between 
aid  and  an  outflow  of  gold  to  aid  recipients. 
In  fact,  the  reverse  is  true.  The  U.S.  gold 
problem  lies  with  the  Industrial  countries 
of  Europe,  not  in  our  relations  with  the 
aid  recipient  nations. 

IV 

I  have  been  speaking  thus  far  of  AID  ex- 
penditures. There  are  other  U.S.  F>rograms 
which  can  properly  be  referred  to  as  foreign 
aid  in  a  brocul  sense.  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion these  briefly,  with  a  word  about  their 
balance-of-paymente  impact. 

Military  assistance  consists  principally  of 
the  provision  of  U.S.-produced  military 
equipment.  Taking  into  account  the  costs  of 
U.S.  personnel  overseas  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram, some  oversea  training  costs,  and  other 
oversea  expenditures,  the  estimates  are  that 
over  85  percent  of  military  assistance  ex- 
penditures are  made  directly  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  remainder  are  made  offshore. 

The  Public  Law  480  program  provides  U.S. 
sm-plus  agricultural  conunodltles  by  sale  and 
donation  to  other  countries.  In  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  program,  virtually  all  of  the 
expenditures  tmder  It  are  made  directly  In 
the  United  States,  with  only  minor  &nd  un- 
avoidable offshore  costs  in  foreign  ports. 
The  same  is  true  of  expenditures  under  the 
Export-Import  Bank  loans. 

The  Peace  Corps  expenditures  are  allnost 
entirely  for  the  living  expenses  of  the  volun- 
teers abroad,  and  for  their  training  and  su- 
pervision in  the  United  States.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  75  percent  of  the  Peace 
Corps  expenditures  are  made  in  the  United 
States  and  about  25  percent  offshore. 

Finally,  U.S.  contributions  to  international 
agencies  such  as  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  are  paid  In  dollars  and  are 
shown  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  sta- 
tistics as  100-percent  outflows.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, a  substantial  share  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures of  these  international  organizations  is 
made  in  the  United  States.  Consequently, 
the  accounting  estimate  of  balance-of-pay- 
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ments  impact  in  this  case^overstates  the  true 
effect. 

I  should  also  like  to  stress  that  we  are 
seeking  In  every  way  we  can  devices  to  use 
local  currendee,  owned  by  the  United  States 
as  a  restUt  of  food  for  peace  sales  or  other 
U.S.  assistance,  to  meet  the  local  costs  of  our 
aid  missions.  The  net  effect  of  this  policy 
Is  to  enable  us  in  many  countries  to  sub- 
stitute U.S.  produced  commodities  tor  what 
wotild  otherwise  be  dollars  used  to  purchase 
local  currencies  to  cover  the  local  costs  of 
U.S.  Government  activities, 
v 

President  Johnson's  message  of  February 
10  sdid,  "Until  we  master  our  balance-of- 
payTTients  problem  AID  officials  will  send  no 
aid  dollars  abroad  that  can  be  sent  Instead 
in  the  form  of  U.S.  goods  and  services."  We 
are  doing  just  that.  I  have  asked  that  every 
project  and  every  commodity  order  be  closely 
examined.  Waiver  of  tied  procurement  regu- 
lations will  be  allowed  only  when  it  is  clearly 
justified  m  the  U.S.  interest.  Local  costs 
will  be  paid  for  out  of  U.S.  local  currency 
holdings  wherever  possible. 

We  expect,  as  I  have  indicated,  to  see  some 
further  Increase  in  tied  ptirchases  and  ex- 
pendit\ires  in  the  United  States,  but  we  are 
close  to  the  limit.  Some  minimum  offshore 
expenditures  will  remain — principally  the 
local  expenditures  of  oiu'  employees  and  those 
of  our  contractors  who  are  stationed  over- 
seas, the  contributions  of  the  United  States 
to  international  organizations,  and  a  few 
special  cases  where  tying  to  VS.  procurement 
Is  unfeasible  or  tuiwise. 

The  President,  advised  by  his  Cabinet  C<Hn- 
mittee  on  the  Balance  of  Payments,  has  con- 
cluded that  this  small  remaining  element  of 
offshore  expendittu-es  under  the  aid  program 
is  a  cost  to  our  country  which  Is  far  out- 
weighed by  the  beneflts  to  our  own  Interests 
that  will  accrue  from  the  achievement  of 
economic  and  social  progress  In  the  less  de- 
veloped covm  tries. 

A  SlmUar  judgment  underlay  the  distinc- 
tion drawn  by  the  President  ta  his  recent 
balance-of-payments  message  between  U.S. 
private  Investment  abroad  In  advanced  coun- 
tries— which  for  the  time  being  Is  to  be  dls- 
cotiraged — and  UJ3.  private  Investment 
abroad  in  less-developed  cotintrles,  which  the 
U.S.  Government  is  continuing  strongly  to 
encourage. 

VI 

Looking  beyond  the  immediate  present,  the 
foreign  aid  program  has  a  nvimber  of  effects 
which  are  positively  beneficial  to  our  balance 
of  paymente. 

First,  our  aid  today  is  overwhelmingly  in 
the  form  of  dollar-repayable  loans — unlike 
the  situation  under  the  Marshall  plan,  when 
90  percent  of  our  aid  was  in  the  form  of 
grants.  Future  repa3rments  of  interest  and 
principal  on  today's  loans  will  be  a  positive 
factor  in  our  balance  of  payments. 

Second,  the  evidence  is  plain  that  coun- 
tries which  with  our  aid  achieve  steady  eco- 
nomic growth  become  increasingly  better 
markets  for  U.S.  exports  and  more  attractive 
places  for  U.S.  investment  abroad.  Over 
the  last  15  years  our  exports  to  Europe  have 
doubled  and  our  exports  to  Japan  have 
tripled.  As  other  coimtrles — Spain,  Greece, 
Taiwan,  and  so  on — gain  economic  momen- 
tum and  our  aid  comes  to  an  end  the  same 
kind  of  result  is  evident. 

Moreover,  the  aid  program  In  case  after 
case  has  directly  led  to  the  introduction  of 
American  products  and  services  In  other 
countries,  and  to  follow-on  markets  unre- 
lated to  the  aid  program.  Aid  has  in  fact 
been  one  of  our  best  export  promotion 
mechanisms. 

▼n 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  since  1961  we  have  steadily  re- 
duced the  effect  of  foreign  aid  on  otir  bal- 
ance of  payments.     We  are  continuing  the 
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efforts  to  minimize  the  effect  as  part  of  the 
action  program  announced  by  President 
Johnson  last  month. 

;  We  will  do  more.  But  the  upper  limit  may 
soon  be  reached,  as  the  adverse  impact  has 
already  been  reduced  to  $400  million,  not 
including  repayments. 

In  addition,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  a  continuation  of  the  present  program 
will  have  a  long-range  positive  Impact  on  our 
balance  of  payments  as  a  result  of  a  dollar 
repayment  flow,  expanding  markets  for  our 
exports,  and  improving  opportunities  for  our 
private  investment  abroad. 


The  Electric  Boat  Yard  at  Fore  River, 
Qaincy,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1965 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
considerable  pride  and  satisfaction  that 
I  point  to  a  potential  labor-management 
Impasse  that  was  settled  without  the  dire 
consequences  which  so  commonly  attend 
labor  disputes. 

Such  was  the  situation  that  recently 
faced  the  owners  and  employees  of  the 
Pore  River  Shipyard  in  Quincy,  Mass. 
In  late  1963  this  once  flourishing  ship- 
yard was  shut  down  by  its  former  own- 
ers, the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  because  of 
the  Inability  to  operate  competitively  and 
efficiently.  This  not  only  eliminated 
thousands  of  jobs,  but  contributed 
strongly  to  an  economic  depression  in 
the  entire  southern  Massachusetts  area. 

The  Fore  River  Yard  was  purchased 
by  General  Dynamics,  Electric  Boat 
Division  and  reopened  in  February  1964. 
Since  then,  at  a  time  when  private  ship- 
yards and  the  shipbuilding  trade  itself 
are  rapidly  diminishing  resources,  en- 
lightened management  and  dedicated 
employees  have  worked  together  to  put 
the  yard  back  on  the  road  to  stability 
and  profitability.  Prom  this  once  closed 
and  important  shipyard,  where  now  more 
than  5,000  men  and  women  are  hard  at 
work.  General  Dynamics  competed  vigor- 
ously for  contracts  on  the  national  mar- 
kel^Iace  and  won  the  first  rounds. 

Tl^n  the  specter  of  unrest  and  dis- 
satisniction  arose.  Fortunately,  men 
with  patience  and  foresight  were  on  hand 
to  guide  both  management  and  labor 
through  the  tortuous  waters  of  contract 
negotiations.  J.  William  Jones,  presi- 
dent of  the  Electric  Boat  Division;  Rob- 
ert Laney,  manager  of  the  Pore  River 
Yard;  John  J.  Grogan,  president  of  the 
Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Work- 
ers of  America;  Andrew  A.  Pettis,  vice 
president  of  the  UMSWA;  a  commit- 
tee representing  Locals  5  and  90  of  the 
lUMSWA;  and  William  E.  Simkin,  Di- 
rector and  Robert  Moore,  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service  put  together  an  unprec- 
edented 4-year  contract. 

This  agreement  strengthens  the  yard 
^^■ith  the  kind  of  labor-management 
foundation  that  promises  a  new  kind  of 


stability  and  a  shining  economic  future 
for  the  people  of  the  South  Shore  and 
Greater  Boston  area. 

There  Is  still  much  to  be  done.  The 
yard  must  continue  to  grow,  must  go  on 
to  win  more  business  before  it  finally 
realizes  its  bright  future.  But  this  has 
been  an  auspicious  beginning. 

This  unprecedented  contract  is  a  mon- 
imient  to  the  good  faith  of  both  parties. 
It  heralds  a  new  era  in  which  labor  ac- 
cepts its  responsibilities  as  management's 
partner.  It  also  demonstrates  manage- 
ment's increased  awareness  of  the  rights 
and  needs  of  employees,  and  its  willing- 
ness to  negotiate  for  a  fat  and  just  con- 
tract that  will  contribute  to  a  peaceful 
labor  climate  for  years  to  come. 

Of  course  a  great  deal  must  be  done  by 
our  local  community.  Any  business  or- 
ganization today  must  have  the  fullest 
cooperation  from  local  and  State  officials. 
It  is  my  belief  that  this  cooperation  will 
be  forthcoming  from  the  public  officials 
of  the  city  of  Quincy  and  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  conducting  our 
State  government. 

Local  business  organizations  through 
the  South  Shore  Chamber  of  Commerce 
have  already  indicated  a  real  desire  to 
be  of  service  toward  promoting  good  will 
and  understanding  of  the  great  problems 
faced  by  this  firm. 

All  of  these  factors  point  toward  an 
era  of  good  will  by  all  parties  concerned 
and  if  everyone  does  their  part — man- 
agement, labor,  public  officials,  and  the 
business  community — it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  Electric  Boat  Yard  at  Fore 
River,  Quincy,  Mass.,  will,  within  a  2- 
year  period,  reach  an  employment  level 
of  10,000  persons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  4-year  contract  for  em- 
ployees of  General  Dynamics'  Electric 
Boat  Division  was  reported  in  the  Quincy 
Patriot  Ledger  of  March  19,  1965,  as 
follows : 
Electric  Boat,  Union  Sign  4-Year  Contract 

Boston. — The  first  4-year  labor  contract 
in  the  history  of  the  shipbuilding  industry 
was  signed  at  1:30  a.m.  today. 

APPROXIMATELY     3.800    AFFECTED 

It  affects  approximately  3,800  members  of 
the  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  &  Ship- 
building Workers  of  America  employed  at 
the  General  Dynamics  Electric  Boat  Divi- 
sion at  Fore  River  Shipyard. 

Before  the  contract  expires,  it  is  expected 
that  at  least  twice  as  many  employees  will 
be  under  its  terms  due  to  substantially  in- 
creased employment  at  the  yard. 

The  tentative  agreement  ratified  last  Fri- 
day by  the  memberships  of  locals  5  and  90 
was  described  at  that  time  as  "98  percent 
complete." 

Sessions  this  week  worked  out  the  re- 
maining details  of  the  contract.  It  was  de- 
scribed as  "mainly  a  matter  of  dotting  the 
i's  and  crossing  the  fs."  No  matters  of  sub- 
stance were  changed  from  the  ratified  agree- 
ment, both  union  and  company  spokesmen 
said  today. 

The  final  session  began  nt  10  p.m.  last 
night  and  the  contract  waa  signed  at  1:30 
a.m.  by  J.  William  Jones.  Jr..  president  of 
the  Electric  Boat  DivLsion.  John  J.  Grogan. 
national  president  of  lUMSWA.  and  the  ne- 
gotiators. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Eleetric  Boat  Divi- 
sion said  the  agreement  is  "the  hrst  4-year 
labor  contract  ever  negoti.-\ted  in  the  Na- 
tlons  shipbuilding  industry." 

The  officers  of  local  5  issued  a  fiver  today 
to  workers  at  the  yard.     It  thanked' them  for 


supporting  their  officers  during  the  contract 
talks  and  notified  them  that  their  pay  raises 
under  the  new  contract  started  Monday. 
March  15. 

The  contract  calls  for  a  5-cent-per-hour 
across-the-board  raise  for  all  employees 
as  of  that  date.  Other  raises  totaling  32 
cents  over  4  years  are  also  In  the  contract. 

The  contract  also  makes  Washington's 
Birthday  a  paid  holiday,  bringing  the  total 
to  nine,  and  provides  for  2-week  vacations 
for  all  present  employees  at  the  completion 
of  a  year  at  the  yard. 

The  agreement  includes  sizable  boosts  in 
hospital  Insurance  benefits,  credit  for  past 
shipyard  experience  in  flgiu-ing  seniority  and 
layoff  protection  for  present  employees  ba-sed 
on  seniority. 

Jones  said:  "The  Quincy  Yard  can  now 
look  forward  to  long-term  stability  and  I 
commend  the  union  and  its  members  for 
recognizing  the  importance  of  this,  because 
the  Job  of  rebuilding  the  yard  to  make  It  a 
leading  competitor  has  Just  begun. 

"We  must  strive  constantly  to  do  the  best 
possible  Job  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and 
in  the  shortest  possible  time." 

Grogan.  who  canceled  an  appearance  in 
the  New  York  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade  to 
attend  the  Wednesday  session,  said:  "Spe;ik- 
Ing  for  the  officers  and  negotiators  and  more 
important,  for  the  members  of  the  union 
and  the  community,- we  pledge  our  complete 
cooperation  with  management  to  work  for 
the  best  interests  of  making  this  one  of  the 
best  shipbuilding  yards  in  the  United  States. 

"Although  It  was  1^  long  months  of  ne- 
gotiations, we  now  look  forward  to  peace 
and  we  are  very  proud  that  we  were  able  to 
bring  the  benefits  to  oiu-  members  that  are 
contained  in  this  agreement.  We  will  do 
everything  to  make  our  contribution  to  good 
relations  and  support  all  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community." 


Resolution  on  Voting  Rights  Adopted  by 
the  Erie  County  Board  of  Supervisors 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
support  President  Johnson's  proposal 
guaranteeing  equal  voting  rights  for  all 
Americans.  Last  week  the  Erie  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.. 
adopted  a  resolution  that  the.Congiess 
immediately  pass  necessaiy  legislation 
to  provide  and  insure  this  right.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  wish  to  include 
this  resolution  below : 

Buffalo,  N.Y.. 
March  18,  1903 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I  hereby  certify,  that  at  a  session  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Erie  County,  held  iii 
the  county  hall,  In  the  city  of  Buffalo,  on 
the  16th  day  of  March  A.D.,  1965.  a  res  ''u- 
tlon  was  adopted,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
true  copy: 

"Whereas  article  XV.  section  1  of  the  US. 
Constitutioin  guarantee  that  no  person  sh.dl 
be  denied  the  r%ht  to  vote  because  of  r.^co. 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  and 

"Whereas  there  are  citizens  of  these  Uni:ed 
St.-ites  who  are  belng^enled  this  right,  aiici 

"Whereas  this  board  is  a  firm  believer  in 
the  principles  of  freedom,  equality,  and 
justice  and  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  any  citizen  of  this  great 
country :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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Eesolved,  That  the  Executive  Department 
of  the  U.S.  Government  utilize  its  plenary 
powers  and  that  tlie  Congress  of  the  United 
States  immediately  pass  necessary  additional 
legislation  to  provide  and  Insure  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  be  enrolled  as  a  voter  In 
each  of  the  States  of  the  United  States  and 
to  protect  and  guarantee  his  right  to  vote  In 
local.  State,  and  national  elections,  and  be 
It  further 

•Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Members  of  Congress  repre- 
senting this  area  and  to  the  President  of 
these  United  States  appealing  to  them  that 
they  use  the  powers  of  their  offices  to  bring 
about  Justice." 

Attest: 

Walter  G.  Holz, 
Deputy  Cleric  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors  of  Erie  County. 


Outflows  of  U.S.  Funds  Encourged  by 
Easy  Money  Policies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOT7RI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23, 1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
by  Henry  Hazlitt  in  the  March  15  edi- 
tion of  Newsweek  discusses  the  effects  of 
present  easy  money  policies  on  U.S.  cap- 
ital outflows.  Mr.  Hazlitt  points  out 
that  the  U.S.  interest  rates  are  lower 
than  those  in  any  other  leading  country. 
Low  Interest  rates  have  encouraged  U.S. 
Investors  to  seek  opportunities  for  for- 
eic::i  investment  and  lending.  The  bal- 
ance of  payments  has  consequently 
suffered  and  the  administration  has 
taken  steps  to  curb  private  outflows, 
while  continuing  its  own  foreign  expend- 
itures programs.    To  quote  Mr.  Hazlitt: 

The  Government  picks  on  foreign  invest- 
mc::'  as  the  marginal  culprit  causing  the 
def:  it  In  our  balance  of  payments.  But 
info.od  of  abandoning  its  own  cheap  money 
pol.cies,  it  starts  lecturing,  penalizing,  and 
policing  private  investors. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  this 
Nev..<;week  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
poirit: 

E vsiNESs  Ttoes — Manipulating  Interest 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

Since  the  end  of  1957,  the  Government  has 
became'  increasingly  involved  in  economic 
pfihoies  that  must  have  increasingly  harm- 
Un  results. 

On.  the  one  hand  it  has  been  undermining 
the  value  of  the  dollar  by  progressively  ex- 
p.iiMing  the  money  supply  to  hold  down  in- 
tere-i  rates.  This  has  made  it  less  attrac- 
tive for  either  Americans  or  foreigners  to 
ley.i,  (>r  invest  in  the  United  States,  and  com- 
r  r  ively  more  attractive  for  them  to  lend 
or  i!!\cst  abroad. 

B  .t  then  the  Government,  ignoring  Its  own 
cle.r  responsibility  for  this  result,  Is  deter- 
nin>tl  to  find  the  culprits  among  American 
prr.  re  citizens.  It  has  chosen  for  its  chief 
wb.-vping  boys  those  American  individuals, 
b.^i  .-.-.  or  corporations  attracted  by  the  high- 
er merest  rates  abroad. 

In  brief.  In  order  to  maintain  its  own 
chc.p-money  policy  at  home,  the  Govern- 
me:.:  has  launched  a  series  of  what  must  be 
prcrressively  tighter  controls  on  investment, 
iend  ng,  and  the  foreign  exchanges.  As  long 
as  iiio  Government  maintains  Its  cheap- 
moroy  policies,  these  penalty  taxes  and  sur- 


veillance of  loans  and  investmwits  will  be 
futile  in  their  int«ided  purpose  of  curing 
the  balance-of-peyments  deficit.  These 
remedies  will  prove,  at  best,  sbort  lived. 
In  the  long  run  they  can  only  restrict  our 
exp>ort  trade,  and  set  bade  both  American 
and  world  development. 

HIGH-POWERED    MONEY 

Let  us  examine  this  process  In  detail. 
Since  the  end  of  1957  the  country's  acHre 
money  supply  (currency  plus  demand  bank 
deposits)  has  been  Increased  by  17  percent. 
Total  money  supply  (including  time  depos- 
its) has  been  Increased  by  48  percent.  But 
if  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  way  In 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities,  egged 
on  by  the  politicians,  have  been  Increasing 
the  high-powered  reserve  money  supply  on 
which  the  inverted  pyramid  of  our  total 
money  and  credit  supply  Is  built,  we  get  an 
even  more  striking  set  of  comparisons. 

The  Federal  Reserve  banks,  which  are 
bankers'  banks,  can  create  reserves  for  the 
member  banks  (the  banks  with  which  the 
public  deals)  against  which  the  latter  can  in 
turn,  by  making  loans  and  Investments, 
create  about  six  times  as  much  dep)06it 
"money."  The  Fed  creates  these  reserves 
mainly  by  buying  Government  secvuitics 
from  the  member  banks  or  the  open  market, 
and  then  "monetizing"  them. 

At  the  end  of  1957  the  amount  of  Federal 
Reserve  credit  outstanding  was  $26.2  billion 
($1.1  billion  less  than  at  the  end  of  1952). 
In  1958  this  outstanding  credit  was  Increased 
by  $2.2  billion,  and  In  1959  by  another  $1  bil- 
lion. In  1960  it  was  reduced  by  $375  million. 
Then  the  Fed,  under  the  new  Democratic  re- 
gime, began  to  Inflate  in  earnest.  In  1961  It 
Increased  Federal  Reserve  bank  credit  by  $2.2 
billion;  In  1962  by  $2  billion  more;  in  1963  by 
$3.4  billion  more;  and  In  1964  by  $3.3  bil- 
lion more.  At  the  end  of  1964  the  total  stood 
at  $39.9  billion,  an  Increase  In  seven  years 
of  52  percent.  (Federal  Reserve  credit  went 
up  $13.7  billion  though  our  gold  stocks  went 
dovra  $7.4  billion.) 

RATES    LOWEST    HERE 

The  Intention  and  eCfect  of  this  increase 
of  credit  was  to  hold  down  U.S.  interest 
rates.  In  Its  February  letter  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  presents  a 
table  compearing  short-term  lending  rates  in 
some  60  countries.  (The  interest  rates  com- 
pared are  "the  lowest  at  which  business  firms 
of  the  highest  standing  can  obtain  credit 
on  an  unsecxired,  single-name  basis.")  The 
comparisons  show  that  U.S.  rates  at  4^2  per- 
cent are  lower  than  in  any  leading  cotintry. 
The  Canadian  rate  is  5%  percent.  The  rates 
in  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Japan  are 
above  6  percent.  The  range  in  Sweden,  Italy, 
and  Britain  is  around  7  and  8  percent.  In- 
ternational comparisons  of  long-term  rates 
would  show  a  slmUar  difference. 

The  situation.  In  brief,  is  this.  The  Gov- 
ernment, by  Its  monetary  policies,  has 
brought  about  artificially  low  Interest  rates 
here.  The  result  has  been  to  divert  lending 
and  investment  into  foreign  countries.  The 
Government  then  picks  on  this  foreign  in- 
vestment as  the  marginal  culprit  causing  the 
deficit  In  our  balance  of  payments.  But  in- 
stead of  abandoning  its  own  cheap-money 
policies,  it  starts  lecturing,  penalizing,  and 
policing  private  invest-oi-s. 


Helicopter  Service  Warranted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

or   CALIFORIVIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23, 1965 

Mr.  DYAL.     Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
was  honored  to  represent  several  of  my 


colleagues  in  the  California  delegation . 
In  this  House  at  hearings  l)efore  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  on  the  impor- 
tance of  continued  development  of  pas- 
senger helicc^)ter  service. 

PnHn  personal  experience,  I  know  the 
importance  of  this  -service.  My  con- 
stituency, including  both  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Bernardino,  is  as  large  as 
the  city  of  Seattle.  Our  only  air  cormec- 
tion  with  Los  Angeles  International  Air- 
port is  the  Los  Angeles  Helicopter  Air- 
ways. In  common  with  many  other  parts 
of  the  country,  we  are  experiencing  rapid 
urban  growth  and  mounting  surface  traf- 
fic congestion.  The  problem  of  moving 
people  within  urban  awnplexes  Is  becom- 
ing one  of  the  most  serious  in  our  society. 
The  solution  requires  effective  new  tools 
of  transport.  One  new  tool  of  short-haul 
transport  which  has  already  proved  itself 
is  the  scheduled  passenger  helicopter.  In 
the  metr(«x>litan  areas  of  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  and  New  York, 
passenger  helicopter  operators  have  re- 
cently made  new  technological  strides. 
They  will  soon  be  able  to  operate  as  eco- 
nomic self-sufficient  businesses  If  the 
Federal  subsidy  which  helped  them  de- 
vel<^  to  the  present  state  of  their  art  can 
be  continued,  on  a  reducing  basis,  for  the 
next  5  years. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  cut  off 
subsidy  now  when  helicopter  service 
shows  such  promise  for  metropolitan 
areas  all  over  the  country. 

The  following  editorial  appearing  In 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  on  March  17,  pre- 
sents very  well  the  case  for  continuing 
the  pace  of  helicopter  service  develop- 
ment.  I  place  the  editorial  in  the  Record 
and  I  commend  It  to  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 
Mar.  17,  1965  J 
Helicopter  Sesvicx  Support  Warranted 
Budget  cuts  now  under  consideration  by 
Congress   may   deprive   the    Nation's    three 
largest  cities  of  scheduled  helicopter  service. 
Ironically,   the   threat  comes   just  as  the 
helicopter    airlines — including    Los    Angeles 
Airways — have  begtin  phasing  out  the  Fed- 
eral subsidies  that  permitted  them  to  con- 
duct the  expensive  experiment  of  providing 
scheduled  service. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  hell- 
copter  airlines  In  Los  Angeles.  New  York,  and 
Chicago  have  agreed  that  the  subsidies  will 
decline  annually  dxiring  the  next  5  years. 
After  1970  all  Federal  support  would  be  ter- 
minated. 

For  some  reason,  however,  the  administra- 
tion and  certain  Influential  Members  of  Con- 
gress want  to  cut  off  the  subsidies  this  year. 
And  although  the  CAB  Is  defending  Its  phase- 
out  program,  heavy  financial  weather  lies 
ahead  on  Capitol  Hill. 

At  issue  is  a  total  of  $13.5  million,  a  rela- 
tively modest  sum  by  Federal  standards,  but 
essential  to  the  continuation  of  what  has 
been  a  marginal  operation  by  the  helicopter 
lines. 

Testimony  at  committee  hearings  thus  far 
leaves  no  doubt  that  helicopters  have  pro- 
vided a  highly  valuable  service  in  such 
sprawling  urban  aresis  as  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles.  "The  Investment  of  public  money 
has  been  a  sound  one,"  said  Senator  Thomas 
H.  KucHEL,  Republican,  of  California,  In  sup- 
port of  the  CAB  proposal,  and  Senator  George 
Murphy,  Republican,  of  California,  con- 
curred. 

The  Nation's  airline  Indiistry  also  has 
strongly  urged  the  orderly  phaseout  of  the 
helicopter  service  subsidies,  for  it  recognizes 
that  such  service  is  a  significant  supplement 
to  major  airline  operations.   The  Industry  re- 
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calls  that  Federal  subsidies  were  needed  to 
get  it  off  the  ground  in  the  1930's. 

Subsidies  should  always  be  granted  spar- 
ingly and  only  after  a  clear  determination 
that  they  are  essential  to  the  public  Interest. 
Limited  and  decreasing  Federal  help  to  the 
scheduled  helicopter  airlines  meets  that  test. 

It  would  be  false  economy  to  end  so  prom- 
ising an  experiment  when  success  Is  almost 
in  sight. 


No  Answers  From  Emotion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1965 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
serious  questions  revolving  around  the 
proposed  bill  which  Congress  is  now  con- 
sidering with  almost  unprecedented 
haste. 

We  believe  in  the  right  of  American 
citizens  to  vote.  We  also  believe  in  laws 
which  are  just,  and  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  of  the  ramifications  of  such 
laws. 

Passing  basic  laws  in  haste  and  the 
heat  of  emotion  is  not  the  proper  ap- 
proach. 

I  think  the  editorial  in  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat  of  Tuesday,  March  16,  1965. 
bears  reading  by  the  Members  of  this 
body,  and  I  urge  that  you  carefully  con- 
sider the  thoughts  it  presents: 

No  Answers  Fkom  Emotion 
The  ugly  business  at  Selma  has  reached 
the  point  of  common  comment,  and  most 
that  we  hear  or  read  Is  based  more  on  emo- 
tion than  on  facts  and  logic.  We  must  look 
more  closely  at  the  background,  recall  more 
events  we've  forgotten  or  overlooked. 

James  J.  Kllpatrlck  discusses  this  situa- 
tion in  the  light  of  truth  and  reason  in  his 
column  adjacent  to  this  today;  and  we'd  like 
to  contribute  our  2  cents  worth  for  empha- 
sis and  addenda. 

This  is  billed  as  a  fight  for  the  Negro's 
right  to  vote,  although  we  know  that  If  it 
ever  was  confined  to  that  point  it  soon 
broadened  into  this  year's  cause  celebre  for 
agitators  who  last  year  picked  out  St.  Au- 
gustine for  a  whipping  boy,  and  before  long 
will  choose  another  town. 

Now,  there  isnt  a  southern  white  man, 
who  won't  admit  Negroes  aren't  able  to  vote 
in  anywhere  near  their  strength.  In  some 
rural  counties  they  have  been  voting  for 
years  (and  often  in  purchaseable  blocs), 
while  next  door  counties  have  almost  no 
Negro  voters — sometimes  because  of  disin- 
terest, sometimes  because  of  outright  denial, 
more  often  because  of  intimidation,  either 
expressed  or  implied.  Every  fair  southerner 
agrees  that  every  Negro  should  be  allowed 
to  vote  if  he  meets  precisely  the  same  quali- 
fications and  tests  of  white  voters.  Congress 
passed  a  law  in  1957  which  is  supposed  to 
have  assured  this  right  to  vote.  It  passed 
another  law  in  1964  which  strengthened  it. 
This  was  supposed  to  do  the  Job.  What  new 
Federal  laws  can  do  more? 

ABOUT    SELMA 

From  watching  TV  and  reading  reports, 
you  would  think  that  Negroes  were  trying 
right  now  to  get  up  to  a  polling  place  and 
cast  ballots,  and  that  urgent  action  Is  needed 
to  keep  them  from  losing  their  franchise. 

The  fact  is  that  no  election  Is  scheduled 
in  Alabama  until  May  1966 — so,  if  a  Negro 
were   registered   today   in  Selma,   he   would 


still  have  to  wait  13 '  i  months  for  an  election 
In  which  to  vote.  In  the  meantime,  Negroes 
are  being  registered  at  Selma  on  the  days 
prescribed  by  State  law  for  registering  all 
voters.  The  Federal  court  has  refused  to 
order  more  days  for  registration  than  the  law 
provides,  but  the  Judge  has  directed  registra- 
tion boards  to  handle  at  least  100  registra- 
tion applications  each  day  it  meets  (twice  a 
month  regularly,  10  extra  days  in  January 
and  5  extra  days  in  July).  He  also  has  di- 
rected that  a  waiting  list  be  established,  and 
he  has  ordered  that  after  July  1  the  board 
may  not  take  more  than  5  days  to  process 
any  name  left  on  the  list  or  added  to  it. 
After  5  days,  the  court  will  put  the  registra- 
tion in  the  hands  of  a  Federal  registrar  who 
already  has  been  appointed  under  authority 
of  the  1957  U.S.  voting  rights  law. 

Thus,  If  voting  is  the  issue,  it  seems  that 
there  is  plenty  of  time,  and  plenty  of  court 
action  underway  or  completed  to  assure  reg- 
istration of  almost  any  qualified  Negro  before 
the  next  election. 

But  the  issue  has  been  turned  Into  a  great 
national  demonstration  against  brutality  and 
maltreatment  of  Negroes  and  their  sympa- 
thizers who  poured  into  this  little  city,  half 
the  size  of  Tallahassee,  and  have  put  the 
place  in  a  tumult. 

From  all  accounts,  some  police  officers  have 
been  too  rough.  The  highly  sensationalized 
attack  on  demonstrators  by  State  troopers  a 
week  ago  sent  83  people  to  the  hospital,  21 
with  Injuries  severe  enough  to  require  ad- 
mission, but  none  as  serious  as  a  bad  auto 
accident  inflicts.  Most  of  them  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  tear  gas,  nausea  gas, 
and  smoke  bombs.  This  sounds  horrible, 
and  it  is  unpleasant,  but  the  effects  are  tem- 
porary. It  is  one  of  the  milder  standard 
means  of  restraining  crowds. 

A  white  minister  from  the  North  was 
beaten  and  died.  It  was  an  irrational  and 
vicious  attack  by  a  group  of  white  men  that 
cannot  be  excused.  The  officials  and  citizens 
of  Selma  are  not  trying  to  excuse  it.  They 
quickly  arrested  the  men  accused  of  the 
beating,  and  have  charged  them  with  mur- 
der, to  be  tried  by  due  process  of  law  in  the 
criminal  courts. 

But  this  crime,  though  growing  out  of  the 
presence  of  demonstrators  in  the  commiinity, 
was  isolated  from  any  demonstration  and 
from  the  central  issue  of  voting  rights.  As 
such,  it  shotUd  be  no  more  on  the  con- 
science of  Selma  and  the  Nation  than  the 
murder  of  a  white  boy  by  two  swaggering  Ne- 
groes on  a  New  York  subway  train,  nor  the 
heart-stabbing  of  a  white  boy  In  Detroit  by 
Negroes  whose  team  had  Just  lost  a  basket- 
ball game.  Were  they  any  less  martyrs  than 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Beeb  becauee  they  were  cut 
down  while  they  were  minding  their  own 
business  In  their  hometowns,  while  he  placed 
himself  in  a  highly  dangerous  position  by 
traveling  a  thousand  miles  t»  take  part  in  a 
clearly  provocative  demonstration?  Does  this 
crime  demand  Federal  troopa  for  Selma  more 
than  those  others  do  for  Detroit  and  New 
York?  Do  the  families  of  those  two  boys 
need  mass  prayers  and  fund  solicitations  any 
less  than  the  family  of  the  Reverend  Mr 
Reeb? 

The  answers  lie  In  the  field  of  fact  and 
reason,  not  in  emotion  and  politics. 


Amend  the  Hatch  Act 


•"EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  March  2i,  1965 

Mr.  PINO.     Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
reintroduced  my  bill  to  amend  the  Hatch 


Act  to  allow  all  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Government  to  take  a  full  part  in 
the  political  life  of  the  United  States. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  remove  the  restrictions 
which  keep  Federal  Government  em- 
ployees from  being  able  to  exercise  the 
full  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Our 
States  and  municipalities  do  not  deprive 
their  employees  of  the  chance  to  play  a 
part  in  politics  to  anywhere  near  the 
same  degree  as  the  Federal  Government. 
The  need  to  guard  against  abuses  of  the 
civil  servant's  position  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished— the  rights  we  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned with  today  are  those  of  all  our 
citizens  to  fully  express  themselves  polit- 
ically. 


America's  New  Janior  Miss  a  3.7  Schol 


ar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1965 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker 
Michigan,  the  Great  Lake  State,  is 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of  natural  re- 
sources and  scenic  beauty,  but  we  now 
have  a  new  honor  recently  to  come  our 
way. 

As  Representative  of  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict, which  includes  the  home  county  of 
America's  new  Junior  Miss.  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  something  about  this  fine 
young  girl. 

Patrice  Gaunder  lives  in  the  commu- 
nity of  Lakeshore,  near  St.  Joseph,  in 
Berrien  County,  Mich.  Last  Friday  eve- 
ning in  Mobile,  Ala.,  she  was  selected  as 
the  Nation's  new  Ideal  teenage  girl.  She 
was  chosen  from  50  high  school  senior 
girls  representing  all  of  the  States. 
Prior  to  the  final  selection,  I  am  told  that 
more  than  50,000  girls  competed  In  some 
900  State  and  local  contests  for  the  riyht 
to  enter  the  national  judging. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  Jun- 
ior Miss  title  is  not  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  beauty  alone.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  character,  scholarship,  ambi- 
tion, leadership,  religious  interest,  poise 
and  demeanor. 

I  would  say  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
judges'  choice  last  Friday  night  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  answer  Miss  Gaunder 
gave  to  reporters  when  she  was  asked  if 
she  had  any  advice  to  give  other  teen- 
agers. 

She  said : 

We  shouldn't  try  to  grow  up  too  f  .-'. 
There's  a  lot  of  time  and  so  much  for  ii.=^ 
to  do. 

Patrice  is  an  outstanding  student  who 
maintains  a  3.7  grade  average  at  Lake- 
shore  High  School.  The  $6,000  scholar- 
ship she  will  receive  as  tne  1965  Amer- 
ica's Junior  Miss  will  help  her  fuliill  her 
plans  to  major  in  education  at  Michigan 
State  University.  She  also  hopes  some- 
day to  serv^  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  am  sure  that  ^  of  Michigan  shares 
with  her  parents,  Tllr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Gaunder  and  her  four  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, a  feeling  of  real  pride  in  Patrice's 
accomplishment. 
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A  Constituent  Requests 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 


OP   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  23,  1965 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
co'.istituents  from  the  Seventh  District  of 
Minnesota  has  requested  that  I  call  his 
special  problem  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress.  Therefore,  I  am  including  his 
entire  letter,  which  is  self-explanatory, 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
A  Message  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 

STATES  BY   A  FORMER  AREA  VETERINARIAN   OP 

XoRTHERN   Minnesota 

Baglet,   Minn., 

March  20,  1965. 
M:-    Odin  Langen: 

I  practiced  an  open  and  above  board  suc- 
ces.=ftil  veterinary  medicine  In  Minnesota  for 
a  period  of  41  years.  Then  the  State  examin- 
ii. '  board  placed  a  restraining  order  on  my 
pr  ctice  because  I  did  not  have  a  Ucense. 
Tills  restraining  cxxler  was  requested  by  two 
gr;.duate  men  who  said  that  I  was  getting  75 
percent  of  all  area  practice,  leaving  them  only 
25  percent. 

Many  men  of  State  have  tried  and  tried 
hard  to  Induce  the  State  officials  to  see  the 
folly  of  not  giving  me  a  specl&l  license  based 
upon  my  41 -year  record.  I  have  contributed 
$150,000  annually  to  the  economic  welfare  of 
p(>iple  and  State.  But  the  graduate  profes- 
sion who  wish  to  protect  their  system  of  mak- 
ing money  opp>ose  this.  One  such  man  who 
Interceded  for  my  practicing  right  is  Dr.  W.  T. 
S.  Thorpe,  dean  of  the  CoUeee  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  He  appeared  be- 
fore the  State  veterinary  medical  association 
In  January  1965  with  an  appeal  for  consid- 
eration In  my  case,  but  the  delegates  to  this 
association  refused  to  budge. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  because  the  existing 
profession  no  doubt  wishes  to  protect  a  graft 
such  as  the  foUowlng  case  which  was  related 
to  me  by  a  former  client. 

This  client  had  a  sow  which  needed  two 
stitches  placed  in  the  vaginal  labia  to  con- 
trol a  vaginal  prolapse,  for  this  procedure  my 
former  client  tells  me  the  veterinarian 
ch.irged  him  $42. 

i  could  have  placed  these  two  stitchee  in 
the  sow  for  a  fee  of  $5  and  made  $3.50  as 
ckuT  profit. 

I  am  pointing  these  things  out  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stiites  not  only  because  members  of  the  vet- 
erinary profession  are  becoming  exploiters  of 
the  people,  but  this  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
tn.e  with  the  human  medical  profession. 

I  see  now  that  the  medical  profession  la 
somewhat  fearf\il  Uiat  some  act  In  Congress 
Is  roing  to  infringe  on  their  practices.  If 
Oj::gress  does  this.  It  Is  because  the  medl- 
c.v.  profession  both  human  and  veterinary 
h  I .  e  become  so  selfish  and  unscrupulous  that 
a  certain  class  of  people  who  work  hard  and 
earn  little  can  no  longer  afford  to  go  to  the 
doctor  when  they  become  111.  This  Is  my 
Cioc  right  now.  I  am  111.  I  need  medical  care, 
tiu'  I  am  not  going  to  consult  the  physicians 
because  their  fees  are  prohibitive.  If  social- 
ize-' medicine  comes  to  the  United  States  it 
Is  because  the  doctors  themselves  asked  for 
it. 

A  doctor,  whether  he  Is  an  animal  doctor 
or  i  human  doctor,  should  look  primarily 
upc'ii  what  he  can  do  to  alleviate  Ulness  and 
death,  without  considering  money  as  the  key 
to  whether  or  not  this  shall  be  possible.  A 
man  who  has  not  a  cent  to  pay  with  is  en- 
titled to  have  the  skill  of  the  physician  or 
veterinarian  applied,  this  Is  my  theory  and. 


I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that,  "What- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you;  do  ye  even  so  to  them  likewise."  I  prac- 
ticed this  kind  at  veterinary  medicine  from 
1922  to  1962  In  five  counties  In  Minnesota 
and  then — comes  the  State  and  tells  me  that 
my  practice  constituted  "a  public  nuisance, 
threat,  and  danger  to  the  health  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  and  to  Its  government." 
(Excerpt  from  summons  by  Dingle  and 
Krelgw,  attorneys  for  plaintiff,  Rochester, 
Minn.,  July  1962.) 

As  a  result  of  this  restraining  order,  the 
people  of  the  flve-county  area  have  and  are 
constantly  losing,  losing  money  and  live- 
stock because  they  cannot  aff(»xl  to  call  the 
veterinarian  who  charges  them  $30,  $40,  $50 
for  a  case  that  should  cost  them  only  $10. 

And,  so  the  State  says  that  these  men  are 
guardians  of  the  well-being  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  people  mtist  be  protected  frc«n 
malefactors  and  charlatans  such  as  I  was 
labeled,  though  I  had  proven  my  skill  and 
ability  for  four  decades  exc^t  I  did  not 
charge  the  high  fees.  But  I  did  have  com- 
passion on  the  needy. 

Therefore,  I  want  this  read  before   Con- 
gress Emd  ask.  Where  is  Justice?     Can  you 
help  me  and  my  cause? 
Yours  sincerely, 

Conrad  Berclund. 
Former  Area  Veterinarian,  1922-62. 


Literacy  tests  as  used  by  many  Southern 
registrars  have  been  nothing  more  than 
thinly  disgulshed  legal  devices  to  deny  the 
franchise  to  Negroes.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
go  to  the  other  extreme  and  register  persons 
to  vote  who  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
whether  they  be  Negro,  Puerto  Rican  or 
white.  An  informed  electorate  is  one  of  the 
foundations  on  which  a  democracy  rests. 
In  its  haste  to  pass  the  new  voting  rights 
^111,  Congress  mxist  not  faU  to  Insure  the  In- 
cltision  of  some  elementary  test  of  literacy 
that  can  be  fairly  administered  to  pros- 
pective voters  either  by  Federal  or  State 
exaniiners. 


Responsibility  of  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or   ITEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23. 1965 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
hoped  that  a  voting  rights  bill  will  soon 
be  before  the  House.  I  am  sure  the  final 
product  will  be  a  reasonable,  constitu- 
tional, and  effective  instrument  designed 
to  correct  a  shameful,  long  standing  In- 
justice. 

There  is  need  for  speed,  but  not  undue 
haste,  however,  in  our  deliberations,  and 
I  thiiik  an  editorial  In  Newsday,  one  of 
our  country's  leading  daily  newspapers, 
succinctly  states  the  issues  involved. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Responsibility  op  Congress 

A  sweeping  bUl  they  called  it  and  a  sweep- 
ing bUl  It  Is,  this  historic  voting  rights  meas- 
ure which  President  Johnson  sent  up  to 
Capitol  Hill  Wednesday.  So  all -encompass- 
ing Is  the  bUl,  In  fact,  that  we  believe  Con- 
gress should  examine  all  its  provisions  with 
extreme  care  before  enacting  It. 

That  a  strong  law  Is  necessary  there  can 
be  no  doubt  after  the  brutalities  inflicted  at 
Selma.  The  new  legislation  is  aimed  prin- 
cipally at  the  six  Southern  States  of 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Virginia,  and  South  Carolina — the  very 
States  that  provoked  the  bill  they  abhor  by 
falling  to  live  up  to  their  responsibility  to 
guarantee  the  right  to  vote  to  all  their 
citizens. 

As  precious  as  that  right  is,  however.  Con- 
gress must  not  abdicate  its  responsibility  to 
pass  on  the  President's  proposal  dispassion- 
ately and  deliberately  in  the  cold,  hard  light 
of  constitutional  law.  No  ambiguities  can 
be  tolerated  in  the  new  law.  Yet  one  that 
stands  out  in  the  new  bill  in  its  present  torm 
is  the  question  of  whether  Federal  examiners 
wiU  be  empowered  to  register  prospective 
voters  who  are  complete  llUterates. 


Loyalty  and  Ethics 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAREK 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  speech 
delivered  at  Pox  College  of  Chicago,  HI., 
on  February  3,  1965.  by  Dr.  Thaddeus  J. 
Lubera,  associate  sui>erlntendent  of  the 
Chicago  public  schools. 

I  firmly  believe  my  colleagues  will  find 
Dr.  Lubera's  talk  of  great  interest  as  it 
appeals  to  personal  pride,  loyalty,  inde- 
pendence, and  responsibility. 

The  speech  follows: 

The  Art  or  Living 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  come  back  to  Fox  Col- 
lege and  share  with  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Moleskl.  and 
the  teachers  and  students  my  feeling  about 
loyalty.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  concept 
of  loyalty  Is  one  of  great  importance  to  all 
of  us  living,  to  all  of  us  who  hope  to  achie%-e 
success  in  life;  and  I  shall  speak  to  you  about 
tova  areas  of  loyalty — four  avenues  for  the 
expression  of  loyalty. 

Rrst,  loyalty  to  your  faith.  No  one  lives 
by  bread  alone.  We  live  by  faith  in  God. 
Since  we  Uve  by  fal^jth  in  God,  we  must  be 
loyal  to  whatever  way  we  express  this  faith. 
Unless  we  are  loyal  to  it — sincerely  loyal  to 
it,  implicitly  loyal  to  It — we  cannot  as  good 
citizens,  as  students,  as  men  and  women — 
attain  our  worth.  Our  first  losralty  belongs 
to  our  Maker.  Whatever  your  faith,  what- 
ever your  belief,  whatever  way  you  have  to 
express  your  faith  in  the  Dear  Lord,  be  loyal 
to  it.  Without  this  expression,  without  this 
faith,  without  this  feeling,  I  don't  think  we 
are  worth  too  much.  So  men  can't  live  by 
bread  alone.  If  you  study  the  Gospels,  if 
you  read  any  kind  of  history — ancient  his- 
tory or  medieval  history — you  will  soon  see 
why  this  is  necessary. 

I  think  the  next  loyalty  that  we  owe  is  to 
our  family — to  our  moms  and  dads,  our 
brothers  and  sisters,  ovu*  cousins,  and  the 
others.  Why?  They  brought  us  here:  they 
nurtured  us;  they  helped  us.  I  see  this  ev- 
ery day.  I  Jiist  came  from  a  school  where  I 
saw  Uttle  children  coming  in,  little  kinder- 
garten youngsters.  I  thought  about  them. 
They  are  very  loyal  to  their  parents  because 
they  are,  what? — Just  being  nurtured  In 
growing,  in  thinking,  in  reacting,  and  In  feel- 
ing for  parents.  Loyalty  to  one's  family — 
we  miist  bring  a  good  name  to  our  family. 
This  is  so  Important;  oiu-  name  is  so  impor- 
tant— first  name  and  last  name.  Our  fam- 
ily quarters  and  our  family  feelings  are  ex- 
ceedingly Important  to  a  very  happy  life. 
The  lack  of  family  loyalty  can  bring  on  a 
crisis.    I  sec  this  almost  every  day  in  visit- 
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ing  some  11,000  teachers,  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million  students  In  250  schools,  whu«  you 
have  peopls  at  a  croesroads  In  battle  with 
their  own  ideas.  Loyalty  to  one's  family  Is 
very  Important;  with  It,  we  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  ovir  family. 

President  Johnson  Is  trying  to  promote 
this  whole  concept  known  as  the  Great  So- 
ciety. All  right,  who  Is  going  to  make  the 
Great  Society?  You  and  I — you,  the  young 
people;  we,  the  teachers  and  the  mothers  and 
fathers:  and  next,  a  very  Important  next,  the 
people  who  conduct  services  Ln  our  churches. 
We  are  going  to  promote  the  Great  Society; 
the  businessman  Is  going  to  promote  the 
Great  Society;  the  employer,  the  student;, 
everybody  concerned.  But  it  is  at  home, 
where  boys  and  girls  are  brought  up,  where 
foundations  are  set  for  ideals  and  ideas  for 
good  living,  for  good  life,  here,  the  Great 
Society  begins.  The  Great  Society  concept 
Is  a  very  Interesting  one;  It  not  a  new  one, 
but  what  Is  great  about  It?  People — the 
way  people  live,  the  way  people  relate  to  each 
other.  I  think  the  No.  1  concept  Is  loyalty 
to  everjrthlng  that  we  believe  is  good.  The 
No.  2  concept  in  the  Great  Society  Is  rela- 
tion to  one's  own  family — loyalty  to  our  par- 
ents, and  loyalty  to  everything  that  stands 
for  that  which  is  good. 

Loyalty  to  our  country  is  the  next  and 
very  important  concept.  Certainly,  now,  we 
should  never  be  apologetic  for  the  United 
States.  We  have  a  great  Constitution,  a  great 
Bill  of  Rights,  a  great  ideal,  a  great  educa- 
tional system — In  truth  a  great  and  a  very 
compassionate,  charitable  people.  We  need 
not  be  on  the  defensive.  We  make  mis- 
takes— and  since  there  are  a  hundred  and 
ninety-three  million  of  \is — we  are  bound  to 
make  some  mistakes.  But  on  the  whole,  the 
complete  idea  of  democratic  living  is  a  great 
concept;  nowhere  else  will  you  find  such  a 
concept  on  the  face  of  the  earth !  So  we  can 
be  loyal  to  our  country.  Never  be  apologetic; 
always  be  loyal  to  its  Ideals — to  the  promo- 
tion of  democratic  Ideals.  We  hate  nobody — 
you  and  I,  as  students,  as  human  beings,  as 
children  of  God — we  dignify  all  people.  We 
may  differ  with  people.  We  are  loyal  to  our 
spiritual  values  here.  But  In  a  Great  So- 
ciety, promotion  of  Ideals  Is  absolutely  neces- 
sary In  terms  of  looking  and  thinking  In  the 
whole  perspective.  We  mtist  consider  all  the 
people — the  panorama,  a  State  in  which 
there  are  a  hundred  and  ninety-three  mil- 
lion people  solving  problems,  some  of  whom 
are  poor,  some  very  poor.  I  Just  came  from  a 
neighborhood  where  people  have  many  kinds 
of  crises  and  problems;  but  they  are  working, 
and  solving,  and  living,  and  praying  to  be 
better,  and  hoping  for  a  better  tomorrow. 

We  have  loyalty  to  our  employer.  Now  with 
this  we  have  a  number  of  concepts  that  we 
should  practice.  We  should  be  very  sincere 
in  our  work  for  our  employer.  We  should  al- 
ways believe  that  we  are  here  to  produce 
something.  If  we  are  on  the  Job,  we  are  to 
produce  good  work  through  sincere  effort. 
This  is  loyalty  No.  1  to  our  employer.  ^  We  are 
Interested  In  making  a  record  for  ourselves 
through  honest  and  sincere  effort  to  be  a 
good  worker.  That's  one  aspect  of  loyalty 
to  our  employer.  Then  we  have  a  second 
part  of  our  loyalty  to  ovir  employer — en- 
thusiasm for  whatever  we  do.  You  are  en- 
thusiastic about  this  lovely  school,  the  peo- 
ple here.  You  are  enthusiastic  about  yoiu- 
family,  about  your  friends.  We  are  en- 
thusiastic about  our  employer's  business,  his 
goal,  and  his  promotion;  with  this  en- 
thusiasm, we  exude  effort,  a  little  more  of  It, 
and  we  succeed  with  the  employer — his  suc- 
cess is  our  success. 

Enthusiasm  for  the  kinds  of  things  that  our 
employer  stands  few  or  the  kinds  of  things 
that  he  produces  Is  a  No.  1  requirement  in 
this  whole  business  of  loyalty.  The  support 
of  his  policies — maybe  we  dont  agree  with 
what  the  policies  are  at  the  moment,  with 
the  office  people  or  with  the  managers,  or 


with  those  who  formulate  these  policies;  but 
we  don't  make  the  policiea^  we  support  these 
policies.  Frequently  I  find  people  who  differ 
about  policies,  but  they  ar«  supporting  them. 
We  may  differ  with  Presiclent  Johnson  on  a 
lot  of  things,  but  we  support  our  President; 
we  support  our  Ideals;  we  support  the  poli- 
cies pertaining  to  the  way  business  is  rvm. 
We  support  them  because  we  are  loyal  to  an 
enterprise,  to  a  company,  to  an  individual, 
to  a  group  of  workers,  and  to  the  whole 
Ideal  for  which  this  company  stands;  and  we 
produce  promotion  of  his  program — the  em- 
ployer's program.  Every  oflBce,  every  fac- 
tory, every  firm,  every  business,  produces 
something.  In  this  production  we  must 
promote  a  program  of  Information,  promote 
"understanding,  and  promote  action — the  em- 
ployer will  like  that.  We  should  under- 
stand why  industry  makes  tractors — tractors 
are  important.  We  should  understand  why 
a  firm  makes  cars;  then  we  can  promote 
this  market,  we  can  promote  this  plan,  we 
can  promote  everything  they  do  because  It 
is  not  only  to  the  best  interest  of  our  own 
being,  but  also  to  the  beet  interest  of  the 
man  who  has  employed  ub  and  who  is  giv- 
ing us  an  opportunity  to  grow  in  his  busi- 
ness. 

Honesty  in  all  your  dealings  with  em- 
ployers— that  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
concepts  in  our  successful  living  In  a  busi- 
ness world — honesty.  Wa  are  honest  with 
oxu:  work;  we  are  honest  with  the  responsi- 
bility that  is  given  to  us.  I  have  yoiuig 
men  and  young  women  who  are  working  In 
banks  today,  who  graduated  from  oxu- 
schools,  and  who  handle  thousands  of  dol- 
lars In  banks  every  day-^honest  boys  and 
girls;  God  bless  them.  They  resist  tempta- 
tions, and  wish  only  to  serve,  only  to  give 
their  best.  So,  honesty  in  all  of  our  deal- 
ings; we  don't  cheat — ever.  We  are  always 
filled  with  nobility  of  character  In  this  re- 
spect. We  are  always  filled  with  the  whole 
conception  that  we  are  doing  something  so 
worth  while  for  our  employer  that  we  shall 
succeed  with  him  as  he  succeeds  with  his 
policies.  Thus,  we  shall  maintain  honor  and 
dignity  in  all  our  relations  with  employers. 

Ethical  behavior  simply  means  that  in 
everything  we  do,  we  do  it  with  honor.  We 
dont  criticize  unless  we  have  facts.  We 
don't  diminish  the  Importence  of  anybody's 
business  or  personality,  or  Individuality.  We 
are  dignified  in  our  deportment.  Our  word 
is  good,  o\ir  signature  is  good,  about  all,  our 
promise  is  good  to  our  employer  and  to 
everybody  concerned.  This  is  loyalty  of  the 
highest  order — ethical  behavior.  We  are  Im- 
portant because  we  are  behaving  in  this  man- 
ner and  this  is  noticed  very  quickly  in.  busi- 
ness— very  quickly.  We  are  willing  to  face 
adversity  with  the  employer;  things  don't 
always  go  the  way  we  planned.  Sometimes 
there  Is  an  adversity;  there  is  a  diminishing 
return  in  our  business.  Do  we  criticize  peo- 
ple for  this?  No,  we  are  loyal — come  adver- 
sity, come  success.  We  art  always  loyal.  It 
Is  so  easy  to  give  flowers  when  we  are  suc- 
cessful, but  it  Is  not  so  eaey  to  give  flowers 
when  we  are  not — when  it  is  perhaps  more 
Important  to  do  so.  By  this,  I  mean,  we 
always  support  this  employer  because  he  Is 
our  friend,  our  partner;  we  are  his  partners — 
really.  So  in  adversity,  we  stand  honorably, 
and  we  say,  tomorrow  may  be  a  better  day, 
and  It  is  most  of  the  time. 

Helpfulness  to  success:  Everybody  working 
everywhere  as  a  valuable  unit — that  adds  to 
success.  My  young  friends,  you  are  not  lost 
in  any  office.  I  worked  tn  offices  for  the 
Continental  Can  Co.,  and  I  know — I  was  not 
merely  a  niunber,  but  I  was  an  important 
payroll  clerk.  You  will  be  an  Important 
stenographer,  a  secretary,  or  even  a  vice  pres- 
ident. Surely,  you  will  help  to  build  suc- 
cess; you  will  add  through  your  Intelligence, 
through  your  effort,  through  your  planning. 
through  your  Ingenuity;  yee,  you  will  add  to 
the  building  of  a  structure  called  business — 


good  business,  much  business,  great  busi- 
ness— and  in  this  way,  you  will  make  the 
Great  Society.  We  are  not  Just  a  cog;  we  are 
an  Important  wheel.  MaXe  yoiirself  feel 
that  you  are  Important,  really,  because  you 
are  loyal  and*becavise  you  are  honorable  In 
any  endeavor  with  your  employer^ 

And  so  with' this,  we  have  pride.  With 
all  honest  and  sincere  loyalty  to  oiir  Go<i,  to 
our  parents,  to  pur  teachers,  to  our  friends  to 
our  employers — we  have  pride.  You  feel  that 
you  count;  you  feel  that  you  are  Important. 
You  feel  that  you  are  honorable;  and  be- 
cause you  are  aJways  better,  you  should  never 
be  the  same  as  you  grow.  You  come  here  be- 
cause you  want  to  be  better.  Pride,  the  right 
kind  of  pride,  follows  achievement.  What- 
ever you  achieve,  you  are  proud  of  It.  You 
type  a  nice  let^r;  you  should  be  proud  of 
it.  You  talk  to  the  vice  president  of  a  firm 
and  he  appreciates  It;  you  are  proud  of  it. 
You  read  a  good  book  and  you  give  a  fine 
report;  you  are  proud  of  It.  Pride  tised  in 
a  positive  way  Is  a  very  important  attril:iute 
of  an  intelligent  person. 

I  hesitate  to  stop  talking  to  you  yo\mg 
people  today.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  hlgii 
and  honorable  goals  of  this  school;  I  have 
read  your  "Careers  Scrapbook"  that  was  pro- 
duced in  your  creative  writing  class.  I  be- 
lieve It  to  be  the  best  careers  project  book 
ever  produced.  PrequenUy,  I  quote  from  it, 
I  am  mindful  that  a  number  of  you,  each  and 
every  year,  go  out  from  Fox  College  as  office 
instructors.  I  know  the  rest  of  you  win  go 
out  as  executive  assistants.  Certainly,  in 
these  ^Igh-level  positions  you  can  do  good  on 
a  wholesale  level,  not  Just  for  individuals, 
but,  also,  for  whole  groups  of  people.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  my  duty  commands  me 
to  make  these  supplementary  remarks. 

You  people  who  are  going  out  In  high-level 
IXKitlons  in  business  mtist  understand  the 
dynamics  and  the  democracy  ot  the  American 
private  enterprise  system.  You  must  under- 
stand that  every  business  organization  Is  sub- 
servient to  the  wishes  of  the  American  people. 
Every  purclmse  from  any  business  house  is  an 
endorsement  of  the  p>olicle8  and  a  vote  for  the 
principles  of  that  organization.  It  Is  a  defi- 
nite vote  against  the  InefBciency  and  the 
Ineffectiveness  of  other  organizations.  There 
have  been  812  makes  of  automobiles  produced 
diu-ing  my  lifetime;  only  17  are  now  being 
produced  by  5  companies.  ESght  hundred  and 
seven  oomp>anles  out  of  812  have  been  voted 
out  of  business  by  the  American  people 
through  the  democratic  process  of  freedcan 
of  choice. 

I  win  ask  you  all  to  remember  please  that 
we're  living  dining  the  finest  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  and  certainly  in  the  finest 
country  the  world  has  ever  known.  I  have 
little  j>atlenoe  with  those  who  refer  to  these 
times  as  terrible  conditions,  or  discour.iglng 
times.  May  I  ask  all  those  to  raise  their 
hands  wbo  can  select  a  period  in  world  his- 
tory In  which  they  would  prefer  to  live  than 
now?  Of  course,  there  are  no  takers.  How 
fortunate  we  all  are  that  through  the  .aeons 
of  time  and  through  the  galaxies  of  space  we 
have  been  reserved  to  be  called  forth  now  for 
service  In  the  greatest  period  of  world  his- 
tory— and  to  render  that  service  in  the  finesi 
country  the  world  has  ever  known, 

I  am  told  that  there  are  well  over  100  mil- 
lion sets  of  fljigerprlnts  In  the  FBI  office  in 
Washington,  D.C.  How  many  duplications? 
That  Is  right,  there  are  none.  The  pattern 
that  Is  you  was  never  produced  before,  nor 
will  you  be  duplicated — ever.  What  is  the 
connotation?  Could  it  possibly  be  that  we 
have  been  reserved  to  be  called  forth  now 
for  failvu-e  or  for  mediocrity?  Of  course  not. 
There  Is  only  one  answer  that  squares  with 
the  facts.  We  have  been  reserved  and  called 
forth  now  for  only  one  ptupose;  for  high 
servioe  and  great  success.  It  was  Emerson 
who  said : 

"What  will  you  have?  quoth  God;  pay  for 
It  and  take  it.     All  things  are  double,  one 
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against  another.  Tit  for  tat;  an  eye  for  an 
eye:  a  tooth  for  a  tooth;  blood  for  blood; 
me.tstire  for  measure;  love  for  love.  Give  and 
It  shall  be  given  you.  Give  nothing,  have 
nothing.  Thou  shalt  be  ptiid  exactly  for 
what  thou  hast  done,  no  more,  no  less." 

Edward  Bok's  father  told  his  son  that  his 
first  duty  was  to  leave  the  world  a  more  beau- 
tiful place  than  he  found  It.  No  one  can 
sumd  on  the  highest  point  In  Florida  and 
hear  the  chimes  of  Bok's  singing  tower  with- 
out fully  appreciating  that  truly  Edward  Bok 
left  the  world  a  more  beautiful  place.  What 
wii-  you  do  to  make  the  world  a  more  beauti- 
ful place? 

So  today  I  salute  you  futvire  business  ex- 
ecv.tives,  and  with  humbleness  I  pray  that 
you  future  leaders  In  Industry  will  enter  the 
ofljce  with  the  prayer  of  St.  Francis  of  Asslsl 
in  yotur  heart: 

'Lord,  make  me  an  Instrument  of  Thy 
peace.  Where  there  Is  hatred,  let  me  sow 
love.  Where  there  Is  doubt,  faith.  Where 
th?re  Is  despair,  hope.  Where  there  is  dark- 
ne- s.  light.  And  where  there  Is  sadness,  Joy. 
Grint  that  I  may  not  so  much  seek  to  be 
cor.soled  as  to  console;  to  be  understood  as 
to  understand;  to  be  loved  as  to  love;  for 
it  i.«  In  giving  that  we  receive." 

I  prayerfully  ask  that  all  you  future  super- 
visors will  recognize  that  every  one  of  your 
emi^loyees  Is  made  in  the  image  of  God;  and 
with  constant  and  continued  determination 
th.  t  you  will  pledge  yourselves  to  take  care 
that  this  image  will  not  deteriorate  into  a 
mirage. 

Please  remenaber  that  these  are  days  of 
de.stiny,  not  despair.  Please  don't  be  too 
coiicerned  with  security,  but  rather  aspire  to 
the  challenge  of  opportunity.  Seek  personal 
responsibilities  and  duties,  not  rights  and 
privileges.  Teach  by  example  the  value  of 
ch  racter,  the  honor  of  loyalty  and  citizen- 
ship, and  the  satisfaction  of  service  and 
sacrifice.  Then,  truly,  your  life  will  be  an 
inspiration  and  a  benediction  for  you  have 
practiced  the  ai-t  of  living. 

These  are  some  of  the  concepts  of  loyalty 
which  you  and  I  can  practice,  which  you  and 
I  ci.nnot  live  without  as  successful  people. 
My  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  you 
wel  and  hope  that  In  the  future,  somewhere, 
we  may  ndeet  again  and  you  will  tell  me 
that  by  thinking  and  feeling  some  of  these 
concepts  I  have  mentioned  to  you  today,  that 
yoi:  have  become  successful.  I  wish  for  you 
tv.'  things,  always:  That  each  of  you  be  a 
great  success;  that  you  will  be  happy  always. 
Tlifse  two  things  are  important.  Happiness 
and  success  depend  on  our  own  feelings,  our 
OUT  I  attitudes,  and  ovu'  own  personal  develop- 
ment— all  of  these — and  our  prayers  to  God. 


your  permission  I  include  his  commu- 
nication herewith: 

American  Broaocasting  Co.. 

March  15,  1965. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Monagan:  I  note, 
with  considerable  Interest,  your  Intrcxiuctlon 
of  Hoxise  Joint  Resolution  16  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  qualifications  to 
election  for  offices  of  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  As  I  under- 
stand It,  Its  effect,  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States, 
would  be  to  limit  the  presidential  campaign 
to  60  days. 

I  share  your  view  that  the  shortening  of 
political  campaigns  Is  a  highly  desirable 
objective  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
political  parties  and  the  public.  The  cost 
factor  of  lengthy  campaigns  has  been  of 
continuing  concern.  The  physical  effect  on 
the  candidates  themselves  has  also  been  a 
matter  of  deep  concern. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  public  will  benefit 
by  shortening  the  campaign  period  as  a  re- 
sult ol  the  concentration  of  discussion  dur- 
ing this  campaign  period. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  efforts  and  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  advise  you  of 
our  support. 

Sincerely. 

LEON.ARn    H     GOLDENSON. 


More  Support  for  Shorter  Campaigns 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23, 1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
coi  rinuing  to  receive  endorsements  of  my 
Pi"o;>osal  to  limit  presidential  election 
car.paigns  to  60  days,  and  I  have  re- 
cen;ly  received  a  communication  from 
Mr  Leonard  H.  Groldenson,  president  of 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  who 
shades  my  belief  that  all  parties  con- 
ceiiicd,  including  the  public,  will  benefit 
by  shortening  the  campaign  period. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Goldenson's  com- 
ments should  be  read  by  all  who  are  in- 
terested in   this   legislation,   and   with 


Veterans'  Administration  Center  at 
Bath,  N.Y. 


in  making  sacrifices,  that  our  war  veterans 
be  first  considered  rather  than  last;  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  at 
Bath  is  the  only  home  for  aged  veterans  m 
the  Northeastern  United  States  and  Its  lo- 
cation is  excellent,  geographically,  from  a 
cU'lUan  defense  standpoint;  and 

Whereas  to  abandon  these  facilities  at  this 
time  would  do  great  hardship  to  our  veterans 
and  prove  economically  xinsound:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  {if  the  senate  concur).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  hereby 
Is  respectfiUly  memorialized  to  enact  legis- 
lation with  convenient  speed,  that  will  pre- 
vent, the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  pursuing 
his  course  to  abandon  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Center  at  Bath,  N.Y.;-  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved  {if  the  senate  concur).  That  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from 
the  State  of  New  Tork  and  that  the  latter  l>e 
urged  to  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of 
accomplishing  the  purpose  of  this  resolution. 

By  order  of  the  assembly: 

John  T.  McKennaii. 

Clerk. 

Concurred  in  with  amendments  March  3, 
1965. 

By  order  of  the  senate: 

George  H.  Van  Lenoen, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Senate  amendments  concurred  in  March  8. 
1965. 

By  order  of  the  assembly : 

John  T.  McKennan. 

Clerk. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   KEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Ml',  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  a  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  memorializing  Congress  to 
adopt  legislation  necessary  to  continue 
the  Center  operated  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration at  Bath,  N.Y. 

I  concur  with   this  resolution   which 
follows: 
Concurrent  RESOLxniON  18 — March  2.  1965 

Concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York  memo- 
rializing the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  adopt  legislation  necessary  to  continue 
the  center  operated  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration at  Bath,  N.Y. 

(By  Mr.  Henderson) 
Whereas  in  a  supposed  economy  move  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  it  Is  planned  to 
abondon  the  Veterans*  Administration  Cen- 
ter at  Bath,  N.Y.;  and 

Whereas  these  facilities  have  been  in  op- 
eration either  by  our  own  great  State  or  the 
Federal  Government  since  1877  to  give  med- 
ical treatment,  care  and  comfort  for  our  de- 
serving war  heroes;  especially  the  aged  vet- 
erans; and 

Whereas  these  veterans  who  have  been 
cared  for  In  the  past  and  those  now  being 
aided  at  Bath  were  willing,  when  our  great 
Nation  was  endangered  by  the  foe.  to  make 
the  supreme  sacrifice.  It  is  only  Just  that  we 
demonstrate  some  sacrifice  on  all  o\ir  parts 
at  this  time;  and 
Whereas  It  seems  Justifiable  at  this  time. 


Medicare  and  Eldercare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23, 1965 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  public  affairs 
luncheon  club  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  setting 
forth  their  reasons  for  strong  support  of 
the  eldercare  bill  H.R.  3727 : 

Statement  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  March  15,  1965:  Re  Medicare 
BUI  H.R.  1 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  It  Is  the  considered 
opinion  of  the  some  500  members  of  the  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Luncheon  Club  of  Dallas  that  there 
are  gjave  dangers  and  inadequacies  in  a  med- 
ical care  program  for  the  aged  financed 
through  the  social  security  system.  We. 
therefore,  find  the  eldercare  bill  H.R.  3727 
highly  preferable  over  the  medicare  bill  HJl. 
1,  which  latter  bill  Is  compulsory,  aiding  all 
those  covered  by  social  security,  even  the 
wealthy,  but  making  no  provision  for  those 
ineligible  for  social  security. 

The  enormous  cost  of  such  a  program  could 
well  Jeopardize  the  whole  social  security  sys- 
tem and  increase  the  payroll  tax  to  a  figure 
that  would  place  a  staggering  and  intoler- 
able burden,  first,  upon  our  youth  coming 
Into  maturity  and  a  debt-laden  existence, 
and  secondly,  upon  both  employer  and  em- 
ployees. Your  attention  Is  respectfully  di- 
rected to  the  experience  In  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Sweden  where  government-con- 
trolled medical  and  hospital  care  have  proven 
extremely  costly  and  far  from  satisfactory. 

Eldercare  would  be  a  voluntary  program 
financed  through  an  existing  Federal   pro- 
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gram  for  matching  State  and  Federal  funds, 
and  private  insurance  companies  would  pro- 
vide the  protective  Insurance.  Far  greater 
benefits  for  the  needy  would  be  provided  un- 
der eldercare  because  drugs,  surgical  costs 
and  physicians'  care  would  be  Included  while 
medicare  would  oidy  pay  limited  hospital 
and  nursing  charges.  Eldercare,  and  the  re- 
sulting taxation  burden,  would  not  be  ex- 
tended to  thoae  able  to  provide  the  service 
for  themselves. 

We  earnestly  urge  that  you  and  your  com- 
mittee give  careful  consideration  to  elder- 
care bill  H.R.  3727  which  not  only  affords  far 
greater  protection  to  our  elderly  needy  citi- 
zens but  also  would  not  Imperil  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  which  has  pro- 
duced the  most  unparalleled  advancement  in 
medical  science  and  research  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Turner. 

President,  Public  Affairs  Luncheon  Club. 
Mrs.  John  Bookhout. 
Chairman,  Resolutions  Committee. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  March  15.  1965. 


Medicare  Bill  Is  Expensive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
consider  the  administration's  proposals 
for  a  medical  care  program  for  the  aged, 
I  call  attention  to  the  following  signifi- 
cant editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
March  22  issue  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times: 

Medicare  Bill  Is  Expensive 

Tlie  administration's  bUl  to  provide  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged  is  now  being  readied 
for  presentation  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  It  promises  to  be  more 
expensive  than  antlcljxited. 

The  new  medicare  bill  could  more  than 
double  the  social  security  taxes  of  many 
employers  and  employees. 

The  social  security  tax  increases  specified 
In  the  administration's  medicare  bill  would 
come  In  two  forms,  in  an  increase  in  the  tax 
rate  and  an  Increase  In  the  tax  base  on  which 
the  tax  rate  is  computed.  The  increases 
would  be  staggered  in  seven  steps  over  the 
next  21  years.  After  the  final  increase  an 
employee  earning  $6,600  a  year,  and  his  em- 
ployer, would  each  pay  a  social  security  tax 
of  $369.90. 

In  1965  the  same  employee  and  employer 
will  each  pay  a  social  security  tax  of  $174. 

The  administration's  medicare  bill  Is  a 
pig  In  a  poke,  as  we  have  noted  on  this  page 
in  the  past.  The  benefits  offered  are  limited. 
It  Is  almost  certain  that  there  will  be  strong 
pressure  brought  to  bear  to  Increase  those 
benefits  once  the  bill  Is  passed.  The  pro- 
posed increases  in  the  social  security  tax 
base  and  tax  rate  needed  to  finance  the  bill, 
as  prop>osed.  would  not  take  care  of  any  in- 
creases in  benefits.  More  money  would  have 
to  be  found.  The  most  likely  way  of  raising 
that  extra  money  would  doubtless  be  even 
more  increases  In  social  security  taxes. 

Alternative  bills  have  been  offered  the 
committee.  One  is  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  called  the  "Elder- 
care" bill. 

The  AMA  bill  proposes  that  the  govern- 
ment make  full  coverage  health  insurance 
available  from  private  health  Insurance  com- 
panies to  those  over  65  on  the  basis  of  need. 
The  Government  would  pay  all  or  part  of 
the  premiums  with  local  authorities  setting 


the  level  at  which  federal  a»slstance  In  meet- 
ing premitma  costs  would  be  granted. 

The  AMA  estlmatee  its  program  would 
cost  $1.5  billion  annually. 

The  cost  of  the  administration's  medicare 
bill  has  not  been  accurately  set.  Reliable 
estimators  set  the  figure  from  $1.5  blllloii 
to  $6  billion  annually. 

The  Hoiise  should  carefully  consider  all 
the  alternative  bills  offered  to  the  adminis- 
tration's medicare  bill. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  rush  legislation 
through  that  might  fall  short  of  the  needs 
it  is  supposed  to  remedy  and  be  expensive 
as  well. 


Alaska:  Anglers'  Paradise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Alaska's  fame  as  a  must-destination  for 
sport  fishermen  is  so  widely  recognized 
that  no  broadcasting  of  the  fact  Is  re- 
quired. Salt  water  or  fresh  water — 
Alaska's  sport  fisheries  ere  abundant. 

Although  Alaska's  sport  fisheries  are 
famed,  less  well  known  are  the  best  loca- 
tions, the  times  of  greatest  abundance, 
and  the  baits  and  liu-es  that  are  most 
effective.  Thanks,  however,  to  a  fine 
publication  of  the  Alaska  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game,  one  does  not  have  to 
be  a  longtime  Alaskan  to  know  where 
and  when  to  find  the  species  sought,  and 
to  know  what  baits  and  lures  work  best. 
This  publication,  issued  by  the  depart- 
ment's Commissioner  Walter  Klrkness, 
is  entitled  "Anglers'  Sport  Fishing  Pre- 
dictions for  1965." 

Here  are  a  few  samples  of  the  advice 
contained  in  this  handbook  by  experts: 

SOfXHEASTERN    ALASKA 

Silver  salmon:  Available  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember. The  best  month  is  August,  with 
herring  and  large  spoons  for  bait.  Don't 
worry  about  the  best  location;  they  are 
everywhere  and  strike  readily. 

Halibut:  Abundant  throughout  the  entire 
area  from  May  to  September.  Beach  the 
large  ones;  they  exceed  100  pounds  and  can 
be  dangerous  in  a  small  boat. 

COPPER    RIVER PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUNT) 

Lake  trout:  Tlie  mackinaw,  or  lake  trout, 
provides  good  fishing  all  year.  The  best 
catches  are  made  Just  after  ice-breakup  and 
just  prior  to  freezing.  The  predictions  are 
good  for  Louise,  Crosswind,  Paxson,  Summit, 
Tannada,  Copper,  Ducky,  and  Susitna  Lakes. 

COOK  INLET MATANtrSKA  LAKES 

Grayling:  This  cold  water  beauty  can  be 
found  during  late  May  and  early  June  in 
the  Deshka  and  Taluchulitna  Rivers.  Other 
streams  which  may  reward  the  fiy-rod  en- 
thusiast are  Lake,  Willow,  and  Little  Willow 
-.Creeks.  Irene  and  Long  Lake  (Mile  86)  are 
also  predicted  to  be  good. 

KENAI    PENINSULA 

Dolly  vardcn:  Dollies  ocoiu-  in  most  of  the 
coastal  streams  from  July  through  Novem- 
ber. They  are  also  present  in  many  of  the 
lakes  on  the  Peninsula.  These  char  are  cap- 
tured readily  on  salmon  eggs  and  are  es- 
pecially abundant  in  August  and  September 
in  Salmon  Creek,  Anchor  River,  Deep  Creek; 
Ninllchik  River,  Quartz  Creek  and  Ptarmigan 
Creek.  Some  particularly  large  dollies  have 
been  taken  from  the  Kenal  River.     "Golden- 


Hns."  which  are  a  small  landlocked^ variety, 
are  abundant  In  Upper  and  Lower  Summit 
Lakes  and  the  stream  between  them. 

FAIRBANKS    AND    NORTHESN    ALASKA 

Grayling:  May  1  to  September  30, 
larger  fish  available  to  the  angler  early  and 
late  in  the  season.  All  clear  flowing  streams 
are  considered  as  suitable  grayling  hablut. 
Tangle  Lake  system,  Delta-Clearwater,  Go.jd- 
paster,  Salcha,  Chena,  and  Chatanika  are 
top  grayling  streams. 

KODIAK    ISLAND 

Steelhead :  Karluk  River,  In  September  .  nd 
October  is  unsurpassed  anywhere.  Mai'sa, 
Saltery,  and  Buskin  Rivers  also  have  runs 
of  steelhead.  They  may  also  be  taken  in 
late  April  and  May,  but  are  not  as  brisjht 
this  time  of  year.  Try  fresh  eggs  on  a  small 
.  treble  hook  fished  delicately  just  above  ttie 
bottom. 

BRISTOL   BAT 

Arctic-char:  The  hottest  spot  anywhere 
for  these  fine  fish  is  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Agulowak  River  in  Lake  Aleknaglk  during 
June  and  July,  but  they  are  concentrated 
at  the  outlet  of  all  of  the  major  lakes  at 
this  time.  This  is  fishing  that  is  fast  und 
furious. 

BERING    SEA 

Silver  salmon:  Coastal  areas  June  15  to 
August  30,  peaking  in  August.  Interior 
water,  August  15  to  November  1,  peaking 
in  September.  Excellent  silver  salmon  fi';h- 
ery  during  mid-August  on  the  lower  Nome 
River. 

These  samples,  I  hope,  will  be  ade- 
quate to  stimulate  a  lively  interest  in 
the  sports  fisiSng  opportunities  within 
the  great  49th  State.  I  will  be  glad  to 
procure  for  any  of  my  colleagues  upon 
request  a  full  copy  of  the  referenced 
publication. 


Hero  James  R.  Geoi^e,  First  Class 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE.S 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ui.der 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  which 
appeared  iu^j,he  Miami  Herald  on  March 
10,  1965,  antKpoints  out  the  crime  situa- 
tion today  in  our  country  and  the  des- 
perate need  for  legislation  to  conect 
many  of  these  tragedies.  This  article 
was  brought  to  my  attention  by  a  very 
dear  friend  of  mine  and  one  of  the  out- 
standing citizens  of  my  district  in  Dade 
County,  Fla.,  Mrs.  Irma  Baker,  and  re- 
lates to  James  R.  George,  23,  from  At- 
lanta, and  an  airman,  first  class.  In  the 
Navy.  The  article  refers  to  an  incident 
which  occuiTed  in  Philadelphia  wliere 
six  other  men,  names  and  ages  not  avail- 
able, stood  by  on  a  Philadelphia  sub.vay 
platform  while  a  gang  of  15-  to  20-ycar- 
old  punks  tried  to  attack  a  teenage  '^irl 
Said  George: 

I  wanted  to  get  help.  I  started  towani  the 
men,  but  before  I  reached  them,  some  oi  tlie 
boys  Jumped  me.  beat  me.  I  tried  to  ci'>  all 
I  could,  but  I  was  only  one  person.  .^'  ine 
of  the  six  men  offered  any  help. 

George  managed  to  summon  a  police- 
man who  rescued  the  girl.    There  is  a  se- 
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quel  that  may  be  a  bit  refreshing  Eight 
youths  were  arrested  within  24  hours 
after  the  attack,  and  a  Judge  Stout  sent 
them  directly  to  jail.  No  delays,  no  le- 
gal lollygagging. 

Tnis  was  a  savage  case  and  Justice  must  be 
svk-iit — 

Said  Judge  Stout.  We  say  thanks  to 
the  judge,  and  thanks  to  George.  And 
we  will  not  say  what  we  could  do  to  the 
sLx  who  let  George  do  it. 

Although  George  may  not  have  been 
severely  hurt,  his  picture  did  appear  in 
the  paper  showing  a  black  eye  and  per- 
haps bruises.  This  young  man  is  in- 
deed a  hero  and  I  feel  he  is  certainly  de- 
serving of  every  commendation. 


More  on  Poor  Mail  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or   NEB&ASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23, 1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  requested  congressional  hear- 
ings into  what  I  termed  the  ^Tetched 
mail  service  in  the  United  States.  The 
House  Postal  Operations  Subcommittee, 
of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  has  agreed  to 
schedule  postal  hearings  in  an  effort  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  problem. 

Since  I  first  made  the  request  for  new 
hearings,  my  office  has  been  literally 
flooded  with  letters  from  postal  patrons 
complaining  about  the  present  day  serv- 
ice. I  think  these  people  are  justified  in 
these  complaints. 

Many  of  the  letters  I  have  received 
frori  postal  patrons  contain  examples  of 
mali  that  has  been  delayed  for  weeks, 
mail  that  has  been  lost  or  mlsrouted,  or 
e.xnmples  of  packages  and  magazines 
that  were  crushed  or  mutilated  in  the 
mails.  I  recently  received  an  air  mail 
letter  at  my  home  in  Arlington,  Va.,  that 
wa.~  mailed  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Febru- 
ary- 15  and  postmarked  February  16.  I 
received  it  March  17 — 1  month  later.  I 
ask  the  Members  of  this  distinguished 
bod".  If  this  is  what  the  people  of  this 
coiu-^try  are  paying  high  postal  rates  for? 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
submit  additional  examples  of  the  tjT>e 
of  complaints  that  I  have  received  from 
pos'al  patrons  in  every  part  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  think  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  these  complaints  because  you 
and  I  represent  the  people  who  are  mak- 
ing them: 

Erow^AH,  Tenn., 

March  11, 1965. 

T)r\R  Representative  Cunningham:  After 
re;'-..:;g  the  enclosed  newspaper  clipping,  I 
tier.f  cd  to  write  you  concerning  the  rotten 
ir..::  service  I  have  been  receiving  since  the 
ZIP  code  was  put  into  operation.  A  short 
tir.-.c-  back,  my  son,  who  lives  in  Cedaxtown, 
Gn  111  miles  south  of  Etowah,  mailed  me 
an  -inportant  letter  and  this  letter  was  on 
the  road  6  days,  traveling  a  distance  of  only 
ill  miles.  This  letter  zipped  from  Cedartown 
do\v ;  through  the  State  of  Georgia  and  half- 
W"'}"   through   Florida,   stopping   at  Tarpon 


Springs,  Pla.,  before  it  started  toward  Etowah, 
Tenn.  I  checked  the  mileage  and  this  letter 
traveled  about  1,300  miles  before  reaching 
Etowah. 

A  short  time  back  I  mailed  a  roll  of  Kodak 
film  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  exactly  411  miles  north 
of  Etowah,  and  my  finished  pictures  were 
on  the  road  8  days  before  ever  reaching  Eto- 
wah, and  a  small  package  maUed  to  me  from 
New  York  was  on  the  road  exactly  12  days, 
traveling  a  15-hour  run  by  rail.  I  also  or- 
dered a  small  Bible  booklet  from  Dayton, 
Tenn.,  only  about  40  miles  from  Etowah, 
and  this  small  book  was  on  the  road  exactly 
10  days  traveling  only  40  miles.  There  are 
many  more  incidents  that  I  coiQd  write  about 
but  this  is  enough  to  show  you  how  rotten 
the  mall  service  has  become.  I'll  be  75  years 
of  age  in  August  and  I  have  never  experi- 
enced anything  like  the  mail  service  we  are 
having  since  the  ZIP  code  was  installed.  I 
trust  that  after  you  read  the  enclosed  clip- 
ping you  may  pass  it  on  to  Mr.  Gronouski.  I 
wrote  to  him  some  time  back  concerning  the 
no-good  maU  service  and  he  never  did  an- 
swer my  letter. 

Thanking  you  for  your  time  In  reading  this 
letter,  I  await  yo\ir  comment. 
Yours  very  truly. 


which  is  approximately  200  miles.  Also  a 
sample  shows  mail  service  frocn  Omaha  to 
Sioux  Falls  of  11  days  service. 

The  next  sample  ^ows  9  d&ys  sorlce  from 
Omaha  to  York,  Nebr.,  which  Is  a  distance  of 
about  125  miles. 

Other  samples  enclosed  are  as  follows : 

Days 

Omaha  to  York,  Nebr 8 

New  York  to  Greeley,  Colo 16 

New  YcH-k  to  Douglas.  Wyo 14 

New  York  to  Alamosa,  Cede 21 

Omaha  to  Alamosa,  Colo 15 

These  are  merely  samples,  and  we  could 
enumerate  himdreds  of  these  wltbln  our  own 
company  if  it  would  be  helpful. 

No  doubt  other  companies  in  this  area 
have  supplied  you  with  sufficient  information 
in  an  effort  to  be  helpful  to  you  on  the  House 
Postal  Operations  Subcommittee. 

We  hope  you  are  successful  in  your  work 
toward  improving  the  postal  service  In  this 
area. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Phuadelphia.  Pa., 

March  12,1965. 
Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  of  Representatives. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressm.an  CtrNNiNOHAM:  Your 
succinct  comment  on  the  service  given  today 
by  our  Post  Office  Department,  which  was 
recently  quoted  in  the  press,  echoes  the  sen- 
timents of  the  suffering  public. 

The  postal  service  In  this  country  has  de- 
teriorated to  an  alarming  degree.  Pirst-class 
mail  from  New  Ycffk  to  Philadelphia  on  oc- 
casion takes  10  days  for  delivery  time.  Pirst- 
class  airmaU  has  been  delivered  to  the 
wrong  oCQce  and  left  to  lie  undelivered  to 
the  correct  addressee  for  days  on  end.  Par- 
cel post  packages  containing  Important 
printed  matter  is  delivered  either  In  such  a 
battered  condition,  rendering  the  contents 
useless,  or  not  delivered  at  all,  for  what 
reason  no  one  seems  to  know. 

A  recent  sad  experience  we  had  was  parcel 
post  shipment  of  three  Identical  packages  by 
our  printer  here  In  Philadelphia,  to  one  of 
our  advertisers  In  New  York.  One  package 
was  received  in  normal  time — the  other  two 
seemed  to  have  gone  by  the  wayside.  The 
addressee  waited,  made  Inquiries,  made 
about  foxir  phone  calls  to  us  and  we  as  many 
to  him,  but  no  success.  Upshot  was  we  had 
to  have  the  material  reprinted.  Then,  after 
2  weeks'  delay,  the  missing  two  packages 
were  delivered — seems  they  were  stashed  away 
In  some  corner  of  a  post  oCace. 

You  may  rest  assxired,  Mr.  Congressman, 
that  you  will  have  the  support  of  every 
responsible  citizen  of  the  United  States  In 
connection  with  your  recommendation  of  a 
congressional  Investigation  Into  the  careless- 
ness and  Inefficiency  of  the  working  force 
of  our  Post  Office  Department. 

Resi>ectfully,  -». 


Bbookltn,  N.Y., 

March3.196S. 

Representative  Glenn  Cxtnninghaic. 

Sir  :  Mail  service  does  indeed  stink,  steadily 
worse  and  worse.  My  pay  check  used  to  come 
(frcun  Manhattan  to  Brooklyn)  ovemlgbt; 
now  it  always  takes  at  least  2  days,  often  3. 

Today  seven  pieces  of  first  class  mall  ad- 
dressed to  other  bvislnesses  were  delivered  to 
the  small  office  where  I  worked  today;  two  of 
the  wrongly  delivered  letters  were  addressed 
to  a  bank. 

And,  also  today,  I  finally  got  from  Maine, 
February  20  mall  that  had  been,  apparently, 
put  in  a  wrong  box,  then  returned  to  sender 
instead  of  being  put  In  the  oc»Tect  box  when 
it  was  r emailed  by  the  other  boxholder. 
There's  no  excuse  for  such  carelessness  (and 
callousness)  about  first  class  maU  that  can 
be  vital — checks,  family  papers,  etc. 
Yours  truly. 


-,  N^JR., 


March  3, 196S. 
Hon.  Glenn  Cx:nningham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  have  just  read  your^ 
item  in  tonight's  paper  whereby  you  mentlon|p 
that  the  pxsstal  service  stinks. 

You  are  so  right  that  I  cannot  help  but 
congratulate  you  on  yoiu-  statement. 

I  have  had  about  35  years  of  work  for  the 
Postal  Department,  of  which  the  last  — 
years  are  as  a  city  letter  carrier. 

To  place  it  very  mildly,  I  am  continually 
embarrassed  by  having  to  give  the  poor  serv- 
ice that  I  am  required  to  give. 
Sincerely, 


Omaha,  Nebh., 
March  S,  1965. 
Representative  Glenn  CrNNiNCHAM, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Cunningham:  We 
noticed  your  article  In  the  Omaha  World 
Herald  with  regard  to  postal  operations. 

We  thought  you  might  appreciate  some 
specific  examples  of  the  postal  service  in  this 
area. 

We  are  enclosing  several  samples.  For  ex- 
ample, the  first  sample  shows  8  flays  xaa.il 
service  from  Omaha  to  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 


Ht.\tts\-ille,  Md. 
Representative  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Representattvx  Cunningham  :  I  agree 
with  you  that  something  Is  amiss  In  the 
maU  dep>artment  and  that  the  service 
"stinks." 

During  the  2  years  I  have  lived  at  this 
address,  I  have  acted  more  as  a  sorter  of 
mail  than  a  receiver  of  maU.  This  is  a  pri- 
vate residence,  and  mail  for  people  living 
here  4  years  ago,  and  2  years  ago,  is  left  here 
two  to  three  times  a  week.  The  mailman 
maintains  that  he  Is  unconcerned  with  the 
name  on  the  envelope  and  If  It's  this  address 
the  mall  will  be  left  here.  Change  of  address 
forms  were  filed  for  both  previous  occupants, 
and  yet  it  has  fallen  upon  me  to  note  this  on 
their  mail.  Since  I  am  about  to  move,  this 
"service"  leaves  me  terrified  as  to  what  will 
happen  to  my  mall. 
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We  also  receive  mall  for  other  residentfi 
in  ovx  block,  which  I  end  up  delivering. 

Packages  arrive  looking  as  though  they 
had  come  by  way  of  a  South  Vietnamese 
battlefield. 

Our  next  door  neighbor  has  had  similar 
experiences.  In  one  case,  a  package  delivery- 
man  decided  they  had  moved  and  ret\imed 
packages  to  the  sender;  in  another.  Impor- 
tant mall  was  delivered  to  a  hoiise  with  the 
same  nijunber  blocks  away.  There  was  no 
similarity  In  the  street  names. 

I  wish  you  luck  in  your  efforts,  and  hope 
that  current  deficiencies   can  be  remedied 
before  the  Post  Office  Joins  the  space  age  and 
starts  sending  our  mall  to  Mars. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs. . 


Chicago,  III.. 
March  16. 1965. 
Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Representative:  I  do  hope 
you  are  s\iccessful  in  arousing  the  Congress 
to  our  dire  need  of  improved  postal  service. 

We  mall  all  our  radio  tapes  In  steel  con- 
tainers like  the  enclosed,  and  this  inside 
corrugated  cartons,  yet  many  of  them  are 
completely  ruined  in  transit. 

Please  observe  what  force  it  would  take  to 
dent  the  enclosed  container  at  its  rein- 
forced edge,  yet  this  edge  shows  at  least 
four  such  dents.  And  this  is  by  no  means 
an  exception.  With  radio  stations  awaiting 
particular  broadcasts  for  particular  dates 
you  can  imagine  how  exasperating  this  is. 

We  trust  your  efforts  to  Improve  our  serv- 
ice will  prove  most  successful. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Representative  Glenn  Cunningham. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Cunningham:  The  en- 
closed clipping  appeared  in  one  of  our  papers 
a  few  days  ago.  How  true  it  is  that  "Mail 
Service  Stinks." 

We  -VTlte  letters  to  Baltimore,  our  former 
hometown,  every  week.  It  is  disgusting  how 
long  it  takes  for  a  letter  to  reach  Baltimore, 
3  days  seems  to  be  an  average  time  for  a 
first-class  letter.  Airmail  does  not  accom- 
plish a  thing  and  it  Is  Just  as  well  to  save 
the  few  extra  pennies. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  delay  is 
on  this  end  or  at  the  receiving  end;  it  could 
be  a  combination  of  both. 

Good  luck  in  your  having  the  matter  of 
service  Investigated. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Long  Beach,  Calif., 

March  8, 1965. 
Hon.  Glenn   Cunningham, 
Representative  From  Nebraska, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Sir:  I  have  read  your  writeups 
headed  "What's  Happening  to  the  Mail 
Service,"  and  for  a  retired  postal  employee 
much  ot  the  criticisms  of  the  present  serv- 
ice is  "damn  disgusting." 

First  let  me  say  the  guidelines  idea  is 
more  like  slavery  expectations.  To  be 
handed  a  tray  of  mail,  and  be  told  by  a 
supervisor  it  had  to  be  sorted  in  a  specified 
time,  Is  an  imposition. 

In  my  working  days  I  have  known  what 
it  was  like  to  face  a  day's  work  before — 
an  avalanche  of  work,  but  we  were  never  txAA 
it  had  to  be  finished  in  a  specified  time. 
We  had  an  incentive  to  go  to  it  and  do 
our  best,  and  the  next  crew  to  take  over 
from  where  we  left  off. 

In  my  36  years  in  the  postal  service  I 
never  worked  under  a  slave-driving  set  of 
supervisors. 


If  it  comes  to  the  point  where  first  class, 
now  paying  116.9  percent  of  costs  of  han- 
dling, has  got  to  be  called  upon  to  do  the 
subsidizing  of  aU  deficits  oaused  by  chang- 
ing methods  of  handling,  it's  about  time 
the  people  as  well  as  businesses,  show  their 
disgust.  These  above  flguses  are  shown  on 
the  sheet  "Adjustment  of  revenue,  operat- 
ing reimbursements,  and  accrued  costs — 
fiscal  year  1962."  If  there'*  a  later  one,  I'd 
appreciate  one. 

I  could  go  on  much  more  on  this  subject, 
but  I  don't  think  it  necessary.  I  have  writ- 
ten the  Postmaster  General  several  letters 
as  to  his  transitions  but  in  closing  I  want 
to  say  the  most  disgusting  thing  I  have 
read  of  his  ideas  is  snooping  on  the  privacies 
of  employees  using  restroonis. 

I  realize  this  has  been  a  lengthy  letter 
and  I  hope  I  haven't  usurped  too  much 
of  your  valuable  time  reading  it,  but  I 
would  very  much  appreciate  your  reply  to 
my  comments. 

Very  respectfully, 


Voting  Rights  Lefislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OP   CALIFOHNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1965 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
include  the  following  statement: 

Voting  Rights  Lbgislation 
At  the  risk  of  being  referred  to  as  a  "sin- 
ner in  the  congregation  of  the  righteous,"  I 
feel  impelled  to  express  my  position  with 
reference  to  the  President's  recommendation 
on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  In  his  re- 
cent speech  to  the  Nation  on  this  subject,  he 
said  that  he  was  sending  up  a  law  to  the 
Congress  and  that  there  should  be  no  de- 
lay in  its  immediate  enactment.  It  is  not 
the  prerogative  of  the  President  to  send  up  a 
law.  He  can  only  recommend  legislation, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  enact  the  law. 
The  next  day  I  was  called  by  the  press, 
asking  if  I  would  support  the  President's 
bill.  At  that  time  no  bill  had  been  intro- 
duced, and  I  replied  that,  xmtil  I  examined 
the  bill.  I  would  take  no  position  on  it,  but 
that  if  it  contained  certain  provisions,  I 
could  not  support  it,  and  that  I  was  not 
sure  but  that  there  was  sufficient  legislation 
on  the  books  to  obtain  the  goal  which  the 
President  was  seeking.  In  fact,  under  exist- 
ing law,  the  Federal  Judge  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  Issued  an  order  which  provided,  among 
other  things,  that  qualified  applicants  for 
registration  who  are  not  registered  in  July 
1965,  and  have  signed  the  priority  sheet, 
and  have  presented  themselves  prior  to 
July  1,  will  have  their  applications  received 
and  processed  by  the  voters'  referee  already 
appointed  by  that  court.  The  court  also 
made  it  clear  that  any  rejected  Negro  appli- 
cant "from  this  day  forward"  (Feb.  5, 
1965)  "may  apply  to  this  oourt  for  registra- 
tion In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  42 
U.S.C.  1971(3)"  (Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957 
and  1960) .  The  press  in  my  district  did  not 
report  my  qualified  statement,  and  there- 
after I  was  forthwith  taken  to  task  by  some 
prolific  letterwriters. 

Two  days  later,  the  President's  bill  was  in- 
troduced In  Congress.  He  had  stated  that 
his  bill  would  be  a  "simple,  uniform  stand- 
ard." It  is  not  simple  and  It  Is  not  uniform. 
The  fact  is  that,  in  its  application,  it  is  the 


most  discriminatory  piece  of  legislation  that 
has  ever  been  submitted  to  Congress.  Un- 
der the  formula,  the  State  of  Texas  is  ex- 
empt, as  well  as  the  State  of  California  and 
the  State  of  Florida.  But  the  State  of 
Alaska  is  Included.  I  know  of  no  registra- 
tion problems  in  Alaska.  The  legislation 
applies  to  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
where  less  than  half  of  the  persons  of  voting 
age,  residing  therein,  were  registered  on  No- 
vember 1.  1964,  or  If  less  than  50  percent  of 
such  persons  voted  on  November  3,  1964.  a 
political  subdivision  Is  not  defined.  It  prob- 
ably means  a  county,  a  city,  a  school  district, 
a  water  district,  an  assessment  district,  and 
possibly  even  a  precinct.  But  here  is  what 
can  and  will  happen:  A  county  that  has 
10,000  people  of  voting  age  is  exempt  if  more 
than  50  percent  of  them  are  registered,  or  if 
more  than  50  percent  of  them  voted  in  the 
last  Presidential  election.  That  county 
could  have  2,000  Negroes  in  it,  not  one  of 
whom  is  registered  or  has  voted,  but  because 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  population  of 
voting  age  is  registered  and  voted,  the  Ne- 
groes would  have  no  rights  under  the  pro- 
posed bill.  Why  this  discrimination,  advo- 
cated by  the  President? 

The  bill  has  ex  post  facto  provisions  which 
are  definitely  unconstitutional.  The  bill 
eliminates  any  test  or  device  to  determine 
qualifications  for  voting,  but  here  again  this 
only  applies  to  about  15  percent  of  the 
States,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  States  to  set 
up  such  qualifications.  If  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision,  covered  by  the  bill,  en- 
acts any  voter  registration  qualifications 
after  the  enactment  of  the  law,  it  must 
forthwith  file,  In  the  Federal  District  Court 
of  Washington,  D.C,  a  petition  for  injunc- 
tive relief,  and  that  court  will  decide  the 
validity  of  these  qul^cations.  Again,  85 
percent  of  the  States  a^^xempt. 

The  fines  and  impriSlment  provisions 
also  only  apply  to  15  per^nt  of  the  States. 

If  anyone  in  the  covered  States  alleges  ^ 
within  24  hours  after  the  closing  of  the  poiis 
that  he  was  a  listed  voter  under  the  act,  that 
he  was  not  permitted  to  vote,  or  that  his 
vote  was  not  coimted,  and  the  examiner  is 
so  convinced,  the  U.S.  attorney  may  apply  to 
the  court  for  an  order  enjoining  the  certi- 
fication of  the  results  of  the  election,  and  no 
person  shall  be  deemed  elected  where  such 
injunction  is  issued  until  the  matter  is  dis- 
posed of. 

I  predict  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
will  completely  rewrite  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation before  it  is  finally  pas.sed 
upon. 

I  am  in  full  support  of  the  proposition  that 
all  qualified  citizens  should  be  permitted 
to  register  and  vote,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  discrimination  in  registration  qualifi- 
cations because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  sex, 
I  support  the  proposition  that  the  right  is 
reserved  to  the  several  States  to  determine 
the  qualifications  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution,  and  there  Is  notHlng  in  the 
Constitution  that  authorizes  the  Federal 
Government  to  determine  these  qualifica- 
tions. I  am  supported  in  this  by  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  as  recent  as  1959,  which  re- 
stated an  earlier  opinion,  as  follows:  "No 
time  need  be  spent  on  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  literacy  test,  considered  alone, 
since,  as  we  have  seen  its  establishment  v.as 
but  the  exercise  by  the  State  of  a  lawful 
power  vested  In  It  not  subject  to  our  super- 
vision, and  indeed,  its  validity  is  admitted." 
(Lassiter  v.  Northampton  County  Board  of 
Elections,  decided  June  8,  1959,  360  U.S.  45) 
{Guinn  v.  The  United  States,  238  U.S.  347). 

The  15th  amendment  Is  short  and  simple: 
"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude."  The  15th  amendment  make.'-  no 
mention  of  voter  qualifications  beyond  ex- 
cluding race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,  and  does  not  confer  upon  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  any  authority  to  legislate 
otherwlste. 

The  24th  amendment  which  abolished  the 
poll  tax.  abolished  It  only  so  far  as  voting 
for  the  President,  Vice  President,  or  their 
electors,  and  the  Sena  tea:  or  Representatives 
In  Congress.  This  gave  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment no  authority  to  eliminate  the  poll  tax 
In  any  other  State  election,  although  many 
States  have  done  so  voluntarily.  The  pend- 
ing bill  attempts  to  do  Just  that. 

On  this  and  other  constitutional  Issues,  I 
stand  squarely  with  George  Washington. 
Thc^e  are  his  words  on  the  subject:  "If,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribution 
or  modification  of  the  constitutional  powers 
be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  It  be  cor- 
rected by  an  amendment  In  the  way  which 
the  Constitution  designates.  But  let  there 
be  no  change  by  usurptlon;  for  though  this, 
in  one  Instance,  may  be  the  instrument  of 
good,  it  Is  the  customary  weapon  by  which 
free  governments  are  destroyed."  (Wash- 
incton's  Farewell  Address.) 

President  Johnson  could  have  stated  his 
objectives  on  television  In  5  minutes,  but 
he  continued  to  meander  over  the  whole 
pasture,  from  buttercup  to  buttercup,  and 
spent  20  minutes  rewriting  the  life  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson  to  make  it  conform  with  his 
recent  conversion.  He  was  driven  by  emo- 
tion, fear,  threat,  and  persuasion,  to  rec- 
ommend this  legislation.  This  Is  no  atmos- 
phere in  which  to  legislate.  The  President 
Intended  to  delay  this  recommendation  until 
the  end  of  the  session,  knowing  that  It  would 
disrupt  his  friendly  relationship  with  Con- 
gress. This  was  the  last  thing  he  wanted 
to  do  untU  after  his  Great  Society  legisla- 
tion had  cleared  all  the  hurdles. 


of  tlie  Veterans'  Administration  facilities 
in  Manchester  and  direct  that  copies  of  thlB 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  U.S.  Senators 
Noaais  Cotton  and  Thomas  J.  McInttks  and 
to  Congressman  James  C.  CLXVXLAin>. 

This  resolution  was  accepted  by  the  town 
at  the  annual  town  meeting  Tuesday,  March 
9,  1965. 

Walter  P.  J.  Bremnan. 

VisiNON  R.  Wood. 

H.  Talbot  Pearson. 


Weare,  N.H.,  Protests  VA  Closings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17. 1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
town  of  Weare  In  my  district  has  pro- 
testrd  ofiBcially  the  proix)sal  to  close  or 
cut  back  the  facilities  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  Manchester,  N.H.  I 
submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  protest  adopted  in  town  meeting 
and  .signed  by  the  members  of  the  board 
of  .'■olectmen.  The  resolution  Is  further 
evicicnce  of  the  concern  of  citizens  across 
the  country  to  this  ill-considered,  111- 
adVi>cd  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
adrr;iiiistration. 

Tne  resolution  follows: 

V,  ^.oieas  the  administration  in  Washington 
h.i.s  announced  that  It  will  soon  close  the 
VetL';;ins'  Administration  hospital  and  the 
regional  service  office,  both  of  which  are  lo- 
catf  fl  in  Manchester;  and 

V,"  ureas  such  a  move  will  deal  a  serious 
blo'.v  to  not  only  the  war  veterans  in  Weare 
but  to  those  living  in  the  southern  part  of 
oiirst.ite;  and 

W;ipreas  the  reason  given  for  the  closing 
of  :  pse  facilities  is  given  as  an  economy 
ir.o-,  ^  to  which  we  cannot  subscribe  In  light 
of  tic  fact  that  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
spt:  r  in  various  parts  of  the  world  to  con- 
strue* hospitals  and  other  facilities  for  the 
bene  lit  of  those  people  In  far-off  lands: 
There  lore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  the  people  of  Weare  In 
lowr.  meeting  assembled  this  9th  day  of 
Martli   1965,   do  hereby  protest  the   closing 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   WEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23, 1965 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
call  attention  to  the  increasing  aware- 
ness in  many  parts  of  the  country  that 
the  need  to  repair  the  administration  of 
property  taxes  Is  urgent.  Those  of  us 
associated  with  the  great  cities  of  this 
country  have  long  been  mindful  of  the 
close  relationship  between  faulty  prop- 
erty tax  administration  and  the  revenue 
plight  of  cities.  We  have  been  less  aware 
of  the  relationship  between  faulty  prop- 
erty tax  administration  and  the  less  at- 
tractive physical  appearance  of  parts  of 
our  cities.  We  have  been  even  less  aware 
that  these  problems  are  not  limited  to 
the  larger  cities,  but  are  shared  increas- 
ingly by  local  governments  generally.  I 
therefore  read  with  great  interest  the  in- 
foi-mative  article  entitled  "The  Great  Ur- 
ban Tax  Tangle,"  in  the  current  Issue  of 
Fortune  magazine.  This  account  of  the 
conclusions  reached  by  a  select  group  of 
tax  and  municipal  experts  at  a  conjfer- 
ence  sponsored  by  the  Lincoln  School  of 
Public  France  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  the  Urban 
Land  Institute,  ACTION,  and  Time,  Inc., 
explains  how  property  tax  administration 
contributes  to  city  slums  and  urban 
sprawl. 

The  article  attracted  my  attention  also 
because  it  endorses  reform  measures  in 
pi-operty  tax  administration  recommend- 
ed by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  in  its  recent  two- 
volume  report  on  "The  Role  of  the  States 
in  Strengthening  the  Property  Tax."  My 
distinguished  colleagues,  Congresswoman 
DWYER,  and  Congressman  Fottntain, 
shared  with  me  the  honor  of  representing 
this  House  on  that  Commission  when  this 
report  was  developed  during  several  Com- 
mission sessions. 

Confident  in  the  belief  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  would  find  it  instruc- 
tive, Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  article  entitled  "The 
Great  Urban  Tax  Tangle"  appearing  In 
Fortune  for  March  1965,  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks: 

The   Great  Urban  Tax  Tangle 

(Note. — In  view  of  the  looming  importance 
of  local  tax  policy.  Fortune  presents  below 
the  substance  of  a  roundtable  discussion 
held  last  summer  at  Claremont  Men's  College. 
Claremont,  Calif.,  and  attended  by  many 
eminent  tax  and  municipal  experts.  The 
conference   wa£   sponsored  by    the   Lincoln 
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School  of  Public  Finance  in  ooapertMao.  with 
the  National  League  of  Cittes,  the  Urban 
Land  Institute,  ACnON.  and  Time,  Inc. 
Time's  Plerrepont  I.  Prentice  acted  as  rap- 
porteiu*  and  moderator  of  proceedings.  This 
is  a  condensation  of  the  consensus  report 
Prentice  submitted  to  partlcipantfi.  A  partial 
list  of  the  participants  appears  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  article.) 

While  Federal  tax  policy  has  been  recently 
subject  to  extensive  debate,  much  less  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  taxes  that  strike 
closer  to  home.  Yet  direct  local  government 
spending,  including  city,  county,  and  school 
districts,  has  been  going  up  much  faster  than 
Federal  spending — ^from  some  $9  bUlion  in 
1946  to  a  level  of  more  than  $50  bUUon  cur- 
rently. If  it  continues  to  grow  at  anything 
like  this  rate,  it  will  reach  the  $100  billion 
mark  in  the  1970's. 

How  aU  this  new  money  is  raised  can  have 
an  enormous  and  decisive  effect  on  how  dtles 
grow,  how  cities  redevelop,  where  industry 
locates.  It  can  also  have  a  ixiaj(»'  influence 
on  wtiat  it  costs  people  to  Uve  in  cities  and 
whether  our  cities  are  livable.  The  bigger 
the  local  tax  take,  the  greater  the  need  for 
wise  policies  and  wise  methods  of  collecting 
those  taxes.  Mistakes  that  did  not  make 
much  difference  at  the  $9-billlon  level  of  1946 
much  difference  at  the  $9  blUion  level  of  1946 
future  levels. 

Almost  all  of  us  who  participated  in  this 
round  table  would  like  to  see  local  govern- 
ments assume  a  bigger  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  providing  the  standard  of  services 
their  localities  want,  for  we  believe  in  keep- 
ing a  maximum  amount  ot  decision  making 
on  E{>endlng  close  to  the  people  who  will 
have  to  pay.  But  the  local  govemments 
cannot  take  on  this  bigger  }ob  unless  and 
until  they  can  find  better  ways  to  raise  the 
revenues  they  will  need.  This  raises  such 
thorny  questions  as  how  much  new  money 
will  have  to  be  raised  by  property  taxes,  how 
property  can  be  more  Justly  assessed,  and 
what  the  division  of  taxation  should  be  be- 
tween land  and  improvements. 

None  of  us  would  dream  of  suggesting  that 
local  tax  reform  will  cure  all  the  Uls  of  our 
cities.  But  most  of  us  see  a  clear,  close,  and 
causal  connection  between  what  is  wrong 
with  otir  cities  today  and  what  Is  wrong  with 
their  tax  S3rstems.  If  slums  are  spreading 
in  what  should  be  fine  closeln  residential 
areas,  how  largely  is  this  because  old  housing 
Is  so  lightly  taxed  (compared  with  good  new 
buildings)  that  It  is  more  profitable  to  let  It 
sink  into  slums?  If  our  cities  are  disin- 
tegrating around  their  perimeters  Instead  of 
expanding  in  an  orderly  way,  how  much  of 
this  sprawl  Is  because  underused  land  on 
the  outskirts  is  so  lightly  taxed  that  Its 
owners  feel  no  tax  pressure  to  let  It  be  put 
to  better  use  when  It  is  needed?  If  mass 
transportation  is  half  empty  and  downtown 
is  choked  with  parked  private  cars,  to  what 
e.xtent  is  this  due  to  the  fact  that  our  cities 
subsidize  those  who  ride  in  cars  by  letting 
them  park  on  the  downtown  streets  for  a 
small  fraction  of  what  it  costs?  Are  we  abet- 
ting sprawl  by  subsidizing  horizontal  trans- 
portation while  taxing  vertical  transporta- 
tion? 

Most  of  us  agree  that  the  purpose  and 
function  of  cities  is  to  overcome  the  hand- 
icaps and  inefflclencles  of  distance  and  make 
it  easy  and  economical  for  people  to  live 
and  work  close  together.  In  doing  so  they 
find  that  their  opportunities  are  multlpUed 
and  they  enjoy  cultural  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities that  would  otherwise  be  Impossible. 
In  addition,  cities  achieve  the  vast  economies 
of  a  central  market  where  industry  can  find 
a  wide  choice  of'suppliers  and  trade  can  find 
millions  of  customers  close  at  hand.  All 
these  advantages  are  frustrated  when  cities 
lose  their  compactness  and  when  their  traffic 
arteries  are  Jammed. 

All  of  tis  agree  that  much  better  metro- 
politan planning  is  needed,  but  most  of  us 
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think  that  planning  can  be  pretty  futile  as 
long  as  our  local  tax  system  encourages  land 
speculation  and  often  makes  It  more  profit- 
able to  misuse  and  underuse  land  than  to 
Improve  It  for  Its  highest  and  best  use.  All 
of  MS  agree  that  better  zoning  Is  needed,  but 
zoning  Is  only  a  negative  power;  it  can  pre- 
vent an  unwanted  land  use  but  cannot  assure 
a  desired  use;  and  today,  alas,  too  much 
suburban  zoning  Is  snob  motivated,  specu- 
lation motivated,  or  tax  motivated  and  does 
more  harm  than  good.  Too  much  suburban 
zoning  seeks  to  block  urban  growth  rather 
than  to  guide  it;  too  much  seeks  to  perpetu- 
ate a  bucolic  past;  too  much  aims  simply  to 
keep  lower-income  families  out  and  school 
costs  down  for  the  benefit  of  present  prop- 
erty owners. 

All  of  us  recognize  the  urgent  need  for 
preserving  plenty  of  open  space  In  urban 
and  metropolitan  areas:  but  most  of  us  think 
this  \irban  open  space  shoiUd  be  open  for 
everybody  to  use  and  enjoy.  Very  few  of 
us  think  private  owners  and  exclusive  clubs 
should  be  given  special  tax  consideration  to 
let  them  hold  large  cloee-in  areas  olT  the 
market  for  their  own  exclusive  enjojnnent 
while  waiting  for  the  land  price  to  multiply. 
Big  estates,  farms,  and  golf  clubs  belong  out 
beyond  the  little  plots  where  most  people 
live,  so  they  won't  make  so  many  families 
drive  home  past  miles  of  "keep  out"  and  "no 
trespassing"  signs. 

PROPERTY    THE   KET 

We  do  not  oppose  the  local  governments' 
efforts  to  get  more  money  from  Income  taxes, 
sales  taxes,  and  grants-in-aid,  but  we  do 
think  most  cities  would  be  wise  to  play  safe 
and  figure  that  most  of  the  added  money 
they  will  need  will  have  to  come  from  the 
property  tax,  which  now  provides  nearly  90 
percent  of  all  local  tax  revenues.  All  other 
local  taxes  provide  only  a  little  more  than 
10  percent,  and  even  that  would  be  much 
smaller  were  It  not  for  a  few  very  large  cities 
whose  level  of  spending  U  close  to  the  limit 
of  what  property  taxes  can  provide. 

Most  of  us  think  some  cities  might  wisely 
collect  more  revenue — In  some  cases  a  sub- 
stantial revenue — from  more  adequate  serv- 
ice charges  for  what  are  in  effect  publicly 
owned  utilities:  water  supply,  sewage  dis- 
posal, garbage  collection,  parking  space  on 
and  off  the  streets,  etc.  Most  of  us  think 
more  cities  might  be  wise  to  use  neighbor- 
hood assesments  rather  than  citywlde  taxes 
to  pay  the  first  cost  of  parks,  playgrounds, 
and  other  needed  neighborhood  facilities 
that  will  raise  neighborhood  property  values. 
Many  of  us  think  more  cities  should  be 
allowed  to  explore  the  local  sales-tax  poten- 
tial to  see  how  much  added  revenue  It  could 
safely  produce.  But  when  all  these  allow- 
ances have  been  made,  it  still  looks  as  if 
local  governmentB  would  have  to  rely  on  the 
property  tax  to  meet  an  overwhelming  part 

of  their  future  needs. 

So  when  we  urge  the  need  of  local  tax 
reform  we  mean  mostly  property-tax  re- 
form, and  more  specifically  the  taxation  of 
real  property,  on  which  local  government  to- 
day enjoys  an  almost  unchallenged  monop- 
oly. It  is  estimated  that  total  tangible 
wealth  of  all  klntfs  In  the  United  States  has 
a  value  of  close  to  $2  trillion.  The  market 
value  of  real  property  (land  and  improve- 
ments) nms  to  about  $1  trillion.  This  enor- 
mous potential  base  today  yields  taxes  of 
some  $17  billion,  or  about  1.7  percent.  This 
yield  surely  seems  low. 

We  do  not  recommend  raising  effective 
rates  on  real  property  as  high  as  3^ercent. 
but  we  do  think  it  is  Important  to  note  that 
millions  of  Americans  now  live  In  urban 
communities  that  collect  3  percent  or  more 
and  find  it  something  they  can  live  with — 
and  3  percent  is  still  far  below  the  admitted- 
ly ruinous  6.64  percent  peak  reached  in 
Boston  in  1950.  So  except  for  a  few  big 
cities,  it  is  Just  plain  nonsense  to  say  that 


our  local  governments'  right  to  collect  real- 
property  taxes  gives  them  an  Inadequate  tax 
base. 

On  the  contrary,  the  potential  base  is 
enormous  and  Is  constantlj  growing,  and 
even  without  reforms  revenues  will  be  go- 
ing up.  The  property  tax  aa  it  Is  now  con- 
ceived and  administered  may  Indeed  be  a 
bad  tax  as  its  critics  charge,  fraught  with 
bad  economic  consequences  and  crying  for 
reform.  It  may  be  an  unpopular  tax  and  a 
tax  that  makes  voters  unhappily  conscious 
of  what  local  government  costs.  But  it  is 
not  inadequate  as  a  source  and  it  is  very 
far  from  exhausted. 

THE  CRAZY  Qun.T 

The  first  step  in  reforming  and  improv- 
ing property  taxes  involves  more  equitable 
assessment  of  underljring  values.  The  as- 
sessment i}attern  today  is  a  crazy  quilt. 
Some  property  is  so  underassessed  that  it 
carries  almost  no  share  of  the  load.  Other 
property  is  assessed  and  taxed  20  or  even  40 
times  as  heavily. 

Assessments  vary  from  place  to  place  among 
the  4,142  municipalities,  2.675  townships, 
6,004  school  districts,  and  5/411  special-tax 
districts  included  in  212  standard  metropoli- 
tan areas.  Assessments  vary  by  age  of  prop- 
erty, with  new  improvements  too  often  pen- 
alized by  much  higher  percentage  assess- 
ments than  old  buildings.  They  also  vary 
with  the  competence,  diligence,  and  motiva- 
tion of  the  assessor,  and  often  involve  fla- 
grant class  favoritism.  The  1962  census  of 
governments  showed  vacant  lots  assessed 
an  average  of  20.5  percent  of  true  value 
whereas  the  figure  for  nonfarm  homes  was 
30.6  percent.  Since  then  land  prices  have 
soared  still  higher,  and  today  millions  of 
acres  needed  for  development  are  assessed  at 
a  small  fraction  of  their  asking  price. 

Local  assessment  inequalities  are  made 
worse  by  exemptions  sponsored  by  the  States. 
These  include  the  limit  of  a  few  hvmdred  dol- 
lars some  States  impose  on  assessment 
values  of  any  land  that  is  farmed  (even  when 
it  may  be  held  for  development  at  many 
thousands  of  dollars  per  «acre),  and  the 
homestead,  veterans',  and  senior  citizens'  ex- 
emptions by  which  some  State  governments 
have  sought  to  subsidize  favored  voters  at 
the  expense  of  local  tax  revenues.  The  limit 
on  homestead  exemptions  Is  usually  set  at  or 
below  (6,000  of  assessed  value.  But  since 
assessments  often  nin  to  only  25  percent  of 
market  value,  this  means  that  homes  worth 
$20,000  may  be  completely  t»x  exempt. 

The  Importance  of  better  assessments  has 
been  stressed  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovenmiental  Relations,  which  In 
one  of  its  reports  indicates  that  substantive 
changes   In  the  property  tax  will   be   largely 

meaningless  without  improved  administra- 
tion. "Over  the  past  50  years  notable  ad- 
vances have  been  made  In  •  •  •  State  and 
local  fiscal  administration,  but  in  very  many 
areas  assessment  administration  has  not 
kept  pace  with  this  progress  •  •  •  few  ofB- 
cials  feel  under  obligation  to  enforce  the  tax 
law  as  written.  In  some  State*,  in  fact,  com- 
pliance by  the  assessors  with  the  constitu- 
tion and  statutes  would  be  a  cause  for  gen- 
eral consternation.  The  average  assessor 
makes  himself  a  sort  of  one-man  legislature. 
He — not  the  State  constitution  and  the 
State  legislature — defines  local  taxing  and 
borrowing  power  and  determines  the  value  of 
a  veterans'  or  homestead  tax  exemption  by 
the  level  at  which  he  decides  to  assess  prop- 
erty. He  is  likely,  also,  to  administer  his 
own  version  of  toe  personal  property  tax 
•  •  •  Such  practices  breed  disrespect  for  the 
tax  law." 

Since  States  make  the  laws  that  govern 
how  local  authorities  can  collect  taxes,  they 
must  share  the  blame  for  most  of  what  is 
wrong  now  with  local  taxation.  Only  the 
States  can  Insist  that  all  local  tax  districts 
should  employ  trained  professional  assessors; 


only  the  States  can  change  the  laws  that 
make  tax  appeals  so  costly  and  often  so 
futile;  only  the  States  can  end  the  too  com- 
mon practice  of  making  the  cities  pay  for 
county  services  that  the  county  performs 
only  outside  the  limits  of  the  great  cities. 

We  urge  that  local  governments  should 
be  given  much  wider  control  of  their  own 
taxing  and  borupwing  powers  than  nov/  pre- 
vails in  most  St&tes.  Most  of  us  think  all 
State  limitations  should  be  abolished,  per- 
haps with  the  reservation  that  any  increase 
in  the  local  limits  must  first  be  approved  bv 
a  local  referendum;  and  quite  a  few  of  us 
think  the  bond  market  can  be  trusted  to 
keep  local  governments  from  exceeding  fnpir 
safe  borrowing  limits. 

NOT    ONE    TAX    BUT   TWO 

The  second  step  in  improving  local  prop- 
erty taxes  Is  to  realize  clearly  the  difference 
between  taxing  land  and  taxing  buildings 
and  other  Improvements  on  the  land.  By 
and  large,  heavy  taxes  on  improvements  are 
bound  to  discourage,  delay,  or  even  deter 
their  realization;  the  bigger  the  improve- 
ment tax  the  smaller  the  owner's  in- 
centive to  spend  good  money  to  improve  liis 
property  instead  of  investing  it  somewhere 
else  or  putting  it  to  some  other  use.  Con- 
trariwise, taxes  on  land  (or,  more  correctly, 
site  values  or,  perhaps  still  more  correctly! 
location  values)  tend  to  encoiu-age,  speed,  or 
sometimes  even  compel  Improvements.  The 
bigger  the  land  tax  the  bigger  the  pressure 
on  landowners  whose  proi)erty  is  underused 
to  do  something  to  Increase  its  earning 
power — or  sell  it  to  someone  who  will. 
(These  divergent  effects  can  be  pretty  deci- 
sive when  an  owner  is  making  up  his  mind 
whether  to  sell  his  property  today  or  hold 
out  for  a  higher  price,  or  whether  to  in\est 
more  money  in  improvements,  let  well 
enough  alone,  or  demolish  an  existing  im- 
provement to  save  taxes.) 

Almost  all  economists  agree  that  the  social 
and  economic  consequences  of  increased  taxes 
on  land  are  much  better  (or  much  less  bad) 
than  the  social  and  economic  consequences 
of  increased  taxes  on  improvements.  But 
today  the  policy  of  almost  every  State  forbids 
local  governments  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  property  tax  is  really  two  different  taxes. 
On  the  contrary,  the  law  requires  them  to  tax 
and  assess  land  and  Improvements  alike. 
Perhaps  more  Important,  the  practice  almost 
everywhere  is  to  assess  improvements  much 
more  heavily  than  land,  perhaps  because 
many  assessors  seem  to  confuse  the  property 
tax  with  an  income  tax  and  hesitate  to  assess 
underused  land  at  anything  like  its  market 
value.  The  1957  Census  of  Governments 
showed  that,  even  before  land  prices  started 
soaring,  the  assessments  on  homes  were  about 

a  third  heavier,  In  terms  of  true  value,  than 
those  on  vacant  lots.  Today  the  differential 
Is  even  bigger. 

We  agree  with  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  Congress,  which  found  that  "State 
and  local  governments  have  failed  to  make 
maximum  vise  of  the  enormous  potential  in- 
herent in  the  property  tax  for  either  the 
prevention  or  the  cure  of  poor  housing  and 
other  blight  conditions.  In  fact,  since  the 
tax  is  based  on  the  value  of  land  and  im- 
provements, those  who  permit  their  property 
to  deteriorate,  reducing  area  property  values. 
are  rewarded  with  lower  property  tnxes. 
Landlords  who  enhance  the  value  of  their 
property  have  their  assessments  raised. •' 

We  urge  that  the  present  discrimination 
in  assessment  practice,  which  tends  to  penal- 
ize Improvements,  should  be  stopped.  Be- 
yond that  there  is  no  clear-cut  consensus 
among  us  on  what  further  tax  steps  should 
be  taken  to  correct  what  is  now  pretty  ob- 
viously wrong.  A  few  of  us  would  favor  a 
local  capital-gains  tax  on  land  values  alone 
to  recapture  some  of  the  unearned  increment 
that  has  made  close-in  land  such  a  rich 
speculation;   but  others  say  a  local  capital- 
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gains  tax  on  top  of  the  Federal  capital-gains 
tax  would  Just  make  more  landowners  hold 
their  lauad  off  the  market  even  longer,  while 
othrr  landowners  would  Just  evade  the  tax 
bv  leasing  their  land  Instead  of  selling  it. 
some  of  \is  feel  that  taxing  idle  and  Tinder- 
used  land  as  if  it  were  put  to  its  most  profit- 
able use  violates  the  principle  of  ability  to 
pay:  others  reply  that  potential  ability  to 
pay  is  a  better  basis  for  taxation  than  what 
exists  today.  A  few  of  us  are  afraid  separate 
assessment  of  land  would  be  too  difficult; 
most  of  us  think  it  would  easier. 

Some  of  us  favor  lightening  the  tax  on  im- 
pro-  ements  without  increasing  the  tax  on 
land.  Others  favor  increasing  the  tax  on 
land  without  changing  the  tax  on  improve- 
mer.ts.  Some  of  Vis  favor  penalty  taxation 
on  obsolete,  dilapidated,  or  inadequate  build- 
mcs  occupying  strategic  land;  others  think 
the  same  purpose  could  be  achieved  more 
simTJly  by  taxing  land  at  rates  that  would 
raa.ice  Its  underuse  unprofitable.  Many  of  ms 
favcr  the  so-called  Pittsburgh  plan  of  taxing 
land  at  twice  as  high  a  rate  as  improvements. 
Quite  a  few  of  us  would  go  all  the  way  and 
shift  the  whole  burden  of  local  property  tax- 
ation to  the  site  value  alone,  as  in  the  ma- 
jority of  commvmities  in  Australia  and  New 
Zea!:ind,  and  a  number  of  cities  of  South 
Africa. 

But  whatever  our  disagreement  on  how 
to  ccnrect  today's  practice  of  taxing  Improve- 
ments more  heavily  than  land,  we  are  almost 
unanimous  in  our  agreement  on  the  diver- 
gent impact  of  the  two  components  of  the 
property  tax,  and  that  this  divergence  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  any  sensible  pro- 
grnin  of  reform. 

SOWING  DISINCENTIVES 

Tr.e  effects  of  taxing  Improvements  can  be 
far  reaching  and  are  not  Just  theoretical.  A 
tax  of  only  V/2  percent  per  year,  for  instance. 
mav  seem  small  but  when  It's  projected  over 
the  60-year  life  of  a  building  it  becomes  a 
big  item,  and  would  be  seen  as  such  if  it  had 
to  re  paid  in  a  lump  sum.  The  results  of 
hav!:ig  taxes  go  up  the  moment  that  im- 
pro, ements  are  made  are  all  too  visible  to- 
day in  the  slow  pace  of  replacement  of  mil- 
lions of  obsolete  buildings  that  are  still  being 
used  because  it  is  not  yet  profitable  to  re- 
placo  them.  One  big  city,  for  example, 
found  that  one-fifth  of  all  its  housing  vio- 
lated its  housing  code.  But  the  building 
department  is  helpless  to  close  down  these 
40.COO  units  until  enough  good  new  units  are 
constructed  to  give  the  tenants  a  better 
place  to  go.  The  proliferation  of  slums  is  to 
no  little  degree  due  to  the  fact  that  dilapi- 
dated and  antiquated  structures  are  assessed 
and  taxed  much  less  heavily  than  good  new 
housing. 

Ventures   that   promise  a  big  profit  yield 

Will  Of  course,  go  ahead  despite  the  present 

taxation  system.  But  thousands  of  mar- 
gin.! ventures  are  held  up.  For  example, 
on  lew  shopping  centers  the  taxes  can  run 
close  to  40  percent  of  gross  rents;  on  new 
officp  buildings  close  to  30  percent.  The 
prospect  of  such  a  tax  is  bound  to  influence 
the  investor's  decision  on  what  to  build,  how 
well  to  build,  and  whether  to  build  at  all. 

Some  highly  pertinent  research  in  this 
fieitl  has  been  done  in  Milwaukee  by  Prof. 
VL?^u•,l\  Gaffney  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Urban  Land 
Insttute.  This  research  indicates  how  light- 
ening taxes  on  improvements  and  shifting 
them  to  unimproved  land  values  would 
chanqe  the  profit  arithmetic  for  new  build- 
ing.? in  the  central  business  district  and  the 
cloEc-in  blight  ring.  On  many  locations  in 
Milvvtukee  tax  reform  would  make  20-8tory 
offict  buildings  profitable  on  prime  sites 
where  12  stories  Is  now  the  point  of  diminish- 
ing returns;  it  would  make  6-story  elevator 
apan  ments  profitable  in  good  locations  where 
w.'.'.kups  now  pay  off  best. 

Professor  Gaffney  states:  "Untaxing  im- 
provements would  make  a  much  higher  in- 


tensity of  use  profitable  in  the  heart  of  the 
central  business  district.  •  •  •  But  we  would 
not  expect  to  get  higher  Intensity  of  land 
use  everywhere.  On  the  contrary,  the  more 
intensive  development  and  redevelopment 
of  the  central  city  area  would  drain  the 
demand  that  is  now  proliferating  the  luban 
sprawl.  This  would  deflate  the  speculative 
land  prices  that  are  driving  homebullders 
far  out  into  the  countryside  to  find  land 
they  can  afford  to  build  on.  Concentrating 
high  densities  where  high  densities  make 
economic  and  social  sense  should  actually 
enable  many  families  to  enjoy  low-density 
living  much  closer  in  to  the  city  and  so 
save  the  millions  of  hours  wasted  driving 
home  past  vacant  or  semivacant  lots." 

Professor  Gaffney  goes  on  to  say:  "More 
intense  downtown  land  use  co\ild  be  further 
stimulated  if  more  of  the  tax  dollars  that 
must  now  be  spent  keeping  up  with  sprawl 
could  be  directed  to  the  central  business 
district  to  provide,  for  example,  two-level 
sidewalks,  escalator  crossovers  for  pedestrians 
at  busy  intersections,  quick  and  easy  off- 
street  parking,  and  other  public  improve- 
ments needed  to  make  downtown  more  ef- 
ficient and  more  attractive.  •  •  •  We  also 
found  that  exempting  buildings  would  not 
necessarily  reduce  the  tax  base,  for  the  value 
of  building  exemptions  would  be  capitalized 
into  the  value  of  the  underlying  land.  Then 
increasing  the  tax  rate  on  land  could  Just 
bring  the  value  of  well-developed  strategic 
land  back  to  where  it  is  now." 

THE   LAND-TAX   EFFECT 

It  is  essential  to  see  that  larger  reliance 
on  land  taxes  will  have  very  different  results 
from  taxes  on  improvements  and  Indeed  from 
most  other  forms  of  taxation.  Most  taxes 
raise  prices,  which  tends  to  discourage  sales 
and  BO  cuts  production  and  eliminates  Jobs. 
But  taxing  the  site  value  of  land  without 
taxing  its  improvements  can't  discourage 
production  because,  by  definition,  no  pro- 
duction Is  involved.  All  the  unimproved  land 
in  the  world  has  been  there  since  before 
time  began  and  so  supply  is  fixed.  Almost  by 
definition,  the  unimproved  value  of  urban 
land  derives,  not  from  anjrthlng  that  past  or 
present  owners  have  done,  but  from  what  the 
conununity  has  built  around  It,  and  from  an 
enormous  Investment  of  other  people's  tax 
dollars  (often  more  than  $10,000  a  residential 
lot)  to  Install  the  streets,  schools,  water 
supplies,  sewer  systems,  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, libraries,  etc..  without  which  the 
land  would  hardly  be  accessible  or  usable. 

Few  students  now  question  the  conclusion 
reached  long  ago  by  Turgot.  Adam  Smith,  and 
most  of  the  classical  economists  that  taxes 
on  unimproved  land  values  cannot  be  passed 
on  except  in  very  special  circumstances. 
Landowners  cannot  raise  prices  Just  because 
taxes  go  up.  The  value  of  land,  after  all,  re- 
flects the  capitalized  margin  between  the  an- 
ticipated ground  rent  it  can  earn  and  the 
only  cost  that  land  as  land  has  to  carry — the 
land  tax.  The  bigger  the  land  tax  the  smaller 
this  margin  will  be  and  hence  the  lower  the 
price  at  which  the  land  can  be  capitalized. 
The  lower  the  land  tax  the  easier  it  is  for 
owners  of  underused  land  to  hold  it  olT  the 
market  to  get  a  higher  price.  Outside  Mon- 
treal, for  instance,  it  was  found  that  over 
600,000  acres  of  land  were  being  held  for 
speculative  purposes — eight  times  as  much 
as  the  city's  booming  growth  could  absorb 
In  a  decade. 

Inside  our  cities,  as  we  have  seen,  it  Is  the 
combination  of  low  land  taxes  and  the  cus- 
tomary low  assessment  of  decaying  struc- 
tures that  helps  make  slums  highly  profitable 
real  estate  investments.  It  also  thwarts  cur- 
rent government  plans  for  urban  renewal. 
New  York,  for  example,  has  had  to  pay  be- 
tween $400,000  and  $600,000  an  acre  for  slum 
clearance.  At  land  prices  like  that  only  sub- 
sidized hotislng  can  provide  low  rents.  In 
1960  a  special  committee  on  tax  policies  in 
New  York  noted  that  even  the  %2  billion  pub- 


lic-housing program  had  made  no  i^preclable 
dent  In  the  number  of  slum  dwellings.  Most 
of  us  agree  with  the  oommltteo's  ooncluslon 
that  "No  amount  of  code  enforcement,  or 
tenement  rehabllltatloii  •  •  •  wlU  be  able 
to  keep  pace  with  slum  fonnatloci  until  and 
unless  the  profit  is  taken  out  of  slums  by 
taxation." 

Meanwhile.  In  the  suburbs,  underused  land 
Is  taxed  lightly  and  prices  have  more  than 
doubled.  The  National  AssociaUcm  of  Home 
Builders  beiieves  that  the  high  price  of  land 
Is  one  of  the  builder's  most  urgent  problems; 
It  threatens  to  price  good  new  single -family 
homes  out  of  the  market.  It  is  an  important 
cause  pi  prenmture  subdivision  as  builders 
leapfrog  far  out  into  the  countryside  to  find 
land  on  which  they  can  affcn^  to  build — often 
on  land  that  should  be  left  <^>en  for  years 
to  come.  Not  aU  of  us  agree  that  the  under- 
taxatlon  of  underused  close-in  land  is  the 
only  cause  of  sprawl,  but  almost  all  of  us 
recognize  that  heavy  taxes  on  underused  land 
could  take  most  of  the  profit  out  of  subur- 
ban land  speculation  and  so  bring  millions  of 
close-in  acres  onto  the  market  at  much  lower 
prices. 

While  increasing  the  incidence  of  prop- 
erty taxation  fr<:Hn  improvements  to  land 
would  bring  Important  shifts  In  how  land  Is  - 
held  and  used,  it  is  not  true  that  such  re- 
form vTOuld  precipitate  a  general  deflation 
in  realty  values.  Some  land  prices  would 
indeed  go  down,  but  others  would  go  up. 
Si>ecifically,  higher  taxes  on  land  would  make 
it  less  profitable  to  keep  land  off  the  market 
and  this,  in  turn,  would  deflate  those  prices 
that  are  now  tnfiated  by  speculation-created 
scarcity.  But  lower  taxes  on  improvements 
would  give  owners  an  incentive  to  go  to  work. 
This  In  turn  would  tend  to  bid  up  the  price 
of  strategically  located  lend,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  market  demand  is  there.  The 
biggest  Increase  in  land  values  would  be  in 
the  central  city.  The  decline  would  mostly 
be  In  the  outlying  areas. 

The  price  shifts  up  and  down  might  per- 
haps balance  out  with  no  change  in  total 
real  estate  values.  Indeed,  the  total  might 
increase  insofar  as  reducing  taxes  on  im- 
provements led  to  more  modernization  of  old 
buildings  and  more  building  of  new  ones. 
The  pomt  is  that  shifting  the  tax  incidence 
would  stimulate  rather  than  stifle  enter- 
prise. The  British  economist,  Colin  Clark. 
has  said:  "Any  good  economist  can  demon- 
strate that  the  land  tax  is  perhaps  the  only 
tax  that  doesn't  discourage  entca-prise." 

BXDUCING   CITT   COSTS 

It  should  be  recognized  that  as  we  reduce 
the  tirban  sprawl  and  put  land  to  better  use 
within  cities  we  shall  gain  important  side 
effects.  Sprawl  on  the  outskirts  of  oxir  cities 
denies  their  ba£lc  purpose  which,  as  noted. 

Lb  to  maximize  the  ease  of  bufilness  and  so- 
cial contacts.  It  aOso  m\iltlplles  the  cost  of 
all  those  municipal  services  whose  economy 
depends  on  density. 

Consider,  for  example,  water  distribution. 
If  demand  for  water  doubles  in  a  fixed  area, 
all  we  need  Is  to  expand  pipe  diameters.  But 
if  demand  doubles  by  the  doubling  of  the 
service  area,  we  must  (a)  double  our  pipe 
mileage;  (b)  tacrease  the  cross  section  of 
our  old  system  at  Its  base  to  transmit  the 
extra  load  to  the  new  extension:  (c)  increase 
pressure  at  the  load  center  to  maintain  pres- 
sure at  the  fringes;  and  (d)  Increase  the  al- 
lowance for  peaking. 

Or  consider  the  far  more  urgent  problem  of 
streets  and  highways,  which  now  cost  local 
taxpayers  more  than  any  other  item  except 
schools.  The  greater  the  sprawl  the  more 
miles  of  streets  that  are  needed  to  get  from 
A  to  B.  and  the  more  cars  that  will  have  to 
travel  more  miles  along  those  streets.  Fewer 
people  can  get  to  where  they  want  to  go  on 
foot,  and  fewer  people  can  get  to  and  frcnn 
where  they  want  to  be  by  mass  transit. 
Sprawl  does  not  take  cars  out  of  the  trafBc 
centers;  on  the  contrary.  It  brings  in  mor?. 
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Sprawl  Is  not  a  fligbt  from  traffic  congestion 
but  Its  principal  caiise.  And  In  greater  or 
less  degree.  todaT*!  tax-encouraged  KpTtml 
inflates  every  municipal  cost,  from  sewage 
disposal  to  subsidized  mass  transit,  from 
police  and  fire  protection  to  education. 

These  costs  are  also  Inflated  by  the  com- 
mon practice  of  taxing  city  property  for 
county  services  that  stop  outside  the  city 
line,  a  practice  that  should  be  stopped. 
Until  recent  steps  were  taken  to  correct  the 
Imbalance,  Jefferson  County,  Ey..  collected 
between  60  and  70  percent  of  its  property 
taxes  from  Louisville,  but  spent  more  than 
40  percent  of  its  revenue  for  services  it  did 
not  provide  Inside  the  city.  As  a  result,  the 
city  was  in  effect  paying  a  subsidy  to  its 
suburbs,  and  its  tax  rate  was  more  than  twice 
as  high  as  the  rate  of  nearly  all  other  cities  in' 
the  county.  We  urge  the  enactment  of  State 
legislation  that  would  stop  or  at  least  dis- 
courage counties  (or  any  other  large  tax  dis- 
trict) from  collecting  taxes  in  any  area  to 
pay  for  services  they  do  not  offer  equally 
throughout  the  area.  Cities  would  not  be 
the  only  beneficiaries  of  this  legislation.  It 
would  also  give  some  smaller  tax  relief  to 
property  owners  In  truly  rural  areas  who  may 
now  be  taxed  to  pay  for  the  extension  of 
certain  urban  services  into  the  suburban 
fringe. 

In  addition,  cities  might  greatly  benefit  by 
making  direct  charges  for  many  municipal 
services.  Just  beca\ise  a  utility  service  like 
water  supply,  garbage  collection,  or  sewage 
disposal  Is  provided  by  the  city  instead  of  a 
private  utility  does  not  necessarily  mean  the 
service  must  be  offered  free  or  at  a  loss.  Too 
few  big  cities  seem  to  understand  that  they 
subsidize  downtown  trafQc  jams  by  charging 
much  less  than  cost  for  downtown  parking 
on  and  off  the  streets.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
good  politics,  but  it  Is  certainly  crazy  eco- 
nomics to  let  cars  use  metered  parking  space 
for  10  cents  an  hour  (80  cents  a  working  day, 
or  some  $200  a  year)  on  land  so  valu&ble 
that  stores  Just  across  the  sidewalk  pay  from 
$1,000  to  $10,000  a  year  rent  for  the  same 
frontage. 

If  parking  charges  equaled  parking-space 
costs,  many  fewer  people  would  drive  their 
cars  to  work  downtown.  Many  more  people 
would  use  mass  trans];x>rtation,  and  down- 
town would  be  a  lot  pleasanter  place  to  shop. 
The  number  of  cars  entering  Manhattan's 
mldtown  and  downtown  bvtslness  districts  on 
a  typical  day  soared  from  382,000  in  1948  to 
590,000  in  1960,  though  the  total  number  of 
people  entering  the  area  actually  fell  from 
3.691,000  to  3,349.000.  Most  of  the  falloff  In- 
volved shoppers  who  probably  decided  to  stay 
clear  of  the  worsening  traffic  congestion 
caused  by  those  who  drive  to  work. 

SIMPI.IFTrNC  THK  STRTTCTTTRE 

Obviously,  there  are  many  ways  by  which 
we  can  obtain  better  urban  development  and 
this  report  has  touched  only  some  of  them. 
Central  to  the  whole  effort,  however.  Is  re- 
thinking the  subject  of  property  taxation. 
Today  many  forms  of  personal  property  are 
taxed  as  well  as  realty.  Many  of  these  per- 
sonal taxes  have  a  very  low  yield  and  are 
little  more  than  nuisances  to  the  collector  as 
well  as  to  the  taxpayer.  There  is  a  strong 
case,  it  seems  to  us.  for  dropping  many  of 
them.  In  addition  to  realty  taxes  (land  and 
improvements),  we  shall  probably  continue 
to  need  personal -property  taxes  on  producer 
durables  (machinery  and  equipment) .  But 
consumer-property  taxes  should  probably  be 
Illmted  to  automobiles  In  order  to  help  pay 
the  muItlbilUon  cost  of  local  streets  paved  for 
their  use.  Alternatively.  It  might  be  easier 
to  drop  the  automobile  tax  and  increase  the 
State  gasoline  tax.  In  any  case,  the  entire 
tax  structure  should  be  slmpllfled. 

In  the  process  we  should  work  to  eliminate 
so-called  tax  shelters  la  the  real  estate  field. 
Tax  shelters  flourish  In  typically  small  and 


artlflclally  designed  Jurisdlotlons  that  have 
large  taxable  resources  and  minimum  tax  ob- 
ligations. In  New  Jersey,  for  instance,  which 
has  some  567  Jurisdictions,  the  taxload  of 
some  Is  10  times  higher  than  of  others.  Tax 
shelters  of  this  kind  contribute  directly  to 
the  urban  sprawl,  giving  Industries  an  in- 
centive to  move  into  areas  where  they  do  not 
bear  their  fair  share  of  municipal  costs.  The 
Ideal  solution  to  tax  shelters  is  to  abolish 
them.  This  can  be  done  by  insisting  that 
all  tax  districts  be  made  big  enough  to  pro- 
vide adequate  service  on  the  basis  of  ade- 
quate taxation  without  having  islands  of 
tax  affluence  and  islands  of  tax  poverty.  An 
Important  start  can  be  made  by  concen- 
trating on  the  school  tax,  not  only  the  big- 
gest tax,  but  also  the  most  variable.  Most 
of  us  would  favor  putting  the  property  tax 
for  schools  on  a  statewide  or  at  least  a 
countywlde  ba-sis,  with  the  State  or  county 
turning  the  tax  take  back  on  a  per  pupil 
basis  to  the  local  school  districts.  The  latter 
would,  of  course,  still  be  free  to  levj'  a  sup- 
plementary school  tax  if  the  local  voters 
wanted  to  pay  for  a  higher  local  standard 
of  education  than  the  State-prescribed  min- 
imum. 

THE    VITAL    7  5    FEtCENT 

But  the  most  urgent  reform  In  the  realty 
field,  as  already  indicated,  is  to  improve  and 
change  the  principle  of  assessments.  All 
property  should  be  assessed  at  the  same  per- 
centage of  true  value — a  change  one  of  our 
panelists  says  "would  have  earth-shaking 
consequences."  Today  many  States  in  theory 
require  100  percent  assessments  on  all  prop- 
erty, but  In  practice  the  majority  of  assess- 
ments range  from  5  to  45  percent.  Most  of 
us  think  the  level  should  be  as  close  to  100 
percent  as  Is  practical.  Selling  prices,  of 
course,  tend  to  be  erratic  and  to  fluctuate  in 
the  short  term.  Allowing  for  error,  assess- 
ments should  probably  average  about  75  per- 
cent of  value. 

All  assessors  should  be  trained  profession- 
als appointed  under  the  merit  system  instead 
of  elected.  One  full-time  professional  as- 
sessor can  do  a  better  Job  than  six  amateurs 
working  part  time,  and  assessment  districts 
too  small  to  employ  full-time  assessors 
should  get  together.  State  equalization 
boards  should  be  given  bigger  budgets  and 
should  be  required  to  reveal  the  local  assess- 
ment ratios  on  basic  classes  of  property,  in- 
cluding vacant  lots,  farms,  single-family 
houses,  apartments,  and  ccamnercial  and  In- 
dustrial properties.  Pull  publicity  should 
then  be  given  to  the  equfillzatlon  board's 
findings  as  well  as  to  the  actual  assessment 
of  each  parcel.  Such  publicity  would,  tend 
to  make  assessments  self -policing,  since  each 
property  owner  would  know  how  his  assess- 
ment compared  with  assessments  on  similar 
property  in  his  own  and  other  neighborhoods. 
Chicago  Is  giving  a  fine  lead  toward  full  pub- 
licity by  advertising  all  its  assessments  in 
paid  space  over  a  period  of  time,  and  so  Is 
Los  Angeles  County.  In  some  other  commu- 
nities local  newspapers  are  meeting  the  pub- 
licity need  by  publishing  assessments  free 
as  news,  which  Indeed  they  ire. 

Finally,  and  extremely  important,  assess- 
ments should  distinguish  between  the  value 
placed  on  land  and  the  value  placed  on  build- 
ings and  Improvements.  Once  again,  most 
States  have  laws  to  this  and  but  they  are 
often  honored  In  the  breach.  As  a  result,  the 
assessed  value  of  underlying  land  sometimes 
tends  to  vary  with  the  Improvements  erected 
upon  It.  In  New  York  adjoining  lots  today 
may  vary  enormously  In  assessed  value.  Most 
of  us  think  It  Is  nonsense  to  say  that  land 
and  buildings  cannot  in  fact  be  assessed 
separately.  Some  Australian  States  have 
been  assessing  land  separately  for  70  years 
with  less  complaint  than  1$  common  in  the 
United  States.  So  hae  Denmark  for  almost 
aa  long. 


THE   JOB    CAir   BE   DONE 

Virtually  all  Investors  make  separate  np. 
praOsals  of  land  and  buildings  before  n-.rk- 
ing  mortgage  commitments,  and  many  St.:tes 
require  banks  and  Insurance  companie.s  to 
make  these  separate  appraisals.  All  com- 
petent assessors  know  the  standard  methods 
for  determining  "the  residual  value"  of  land 
under  a  building,  and  prestunably  In  many 
cases  It  would  make  Just  as  much  sense  ti 
set  the  land  value  first  and  assign  the  rejld- 
\ial  value,  if  any,  to  the  building.  Assessing 
land  costs  much  less  than  assessing  bxuld- 
ings  because  buildings  have  to  be  assessed  one 
at  a  time,  taking  into  consideration  t,;ch 
diverse  factors  as  age.  obsolescence,  mainte- 
nance, modernization,  mechanization,  etc. 
By  contrast  there  is  no  need  to  place  a 
separate  value  on  each  and  every  parcel  of 
land.  "Bench  mark"  parcels  are  currently 
studied  carefully  in  many  assessment  offices. 
And  Intervening  parcels  can  be  valued  by  in- 
terpolation. These  bench  mark  assessments 
could  be  greatly  improved,  and  land  assess- 
ments could  be  almost  self -policing,  for  each 
landowner  would  know  the  assessments  on 
nearby  plots. 

Thus,  technically  at  least,  it  Is  feasible  to 
Improve  our  assessment  system  and  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  value  of  land  and  of 
improvements.  How  far  the  actual  tax 
burden  should  be  shifted  toward  land  Is  as 
already  seen,  a  question  on  which  experts 
differ.  What  is  not  open  to  question  is  that 
the  Incidence  of  property  taxation,  no  less 
than  Its  amount;  Is  important  In  the  devel- 
opment of  oiu-  cities  and  outlying  areas,  .^nd 
what  is  painfully  true  Is  that  decisions  made 
now  will  have  larger  and  larger  effects  on  the 
future.  For.  In  one  way  or  another,  local 
communities  will  be  raising  more  and  nior» 
money,  and.  to  repeat,  mistakes  that  could 
be  tolerated  when  local  spending  was  at  the 
$9-bUllon  mark  can  be  terribly  burdensome 
now  that  it  is  heading  for  the  $100-binion 
mark.  Thus  the  case  for  reform  of  the  local 
tax  structure  Is  every  bit  as  pressing  as  and 
perhaps  more  pressing  than  the  reform  o'.  the 
Federal  tax  structure.  It  Is  time  that  it  got 
more  attention  from  all  citizens. 


Some  of  Those  Present 

Among  the  70-odd  participating  spe- 
cialists at  the  round  table  were  Colin  Clark, 
director.  Institute  for  Research  in  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  University  of  Oxford;  L.  L. 
Ecker-Racz.  assistant  director.  Advisory  Lom- 
mlssion  on  Intergovernmental  Relations; 
Mason  Gaffney,  chairman.  Economics  De- 
partment, University  of  Wisconsin  in  Mil- 
waukee; C.  Lowell  Harrlss.  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, Columbia  University;  Patrick  Hcaly, 
executive  director,  National  League  of  Cities; 
William  F.  Hellmuth  Jr.,  dean.  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Oberlln  College;  Orris  C. 
Herfindahl,  senior  research  associate,  Re- 
sources for  the  Future,  Inc.;  James  K.  Hunter 
Jr.,  research  director,  Ohio  Department  of 
Taxation;  James  E.  Lash,  executive  vice 
president,  Action,  Inc.;  Harold  F.  McClelland. 
dean  of  faculty,  Claremont  Men's  College; 
Herbert  J.  Miller,  former  executive  director. 
Tax  Foundation;  Raymond  Moley,  a  chief 
member  of  Roosevelt's  brain  trust;  Ben  Musa, 
president,  Oregon  Senate;  Jerome  Pickard. 
research  director.  Urban  Land  Institute; 
Chester  B.  Pond,  director  of  research  and 
Statistics  bureau.  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Taxation  and  Finance;  Robert  L. 
Purnell,  chairman,  Michigan  State  Tax  Com- 
mission; Bonnie  H.  Riedel,  former  presi- 
dent. City  Planning  Conunisslon,  Los  An- 
geles; Edward  Staples,  executive  director, 
Missouri  Public  Expenditure  Survey;  G. 
Gordon  Tegnell.  research  director.  New  York 
Chamber  of  Conunerce;  Mabel  Walker,  execu- 
tive director.  Tax  Institute  of  America;  Wil- 
liam K.  Wlttausch,  manager  of  housing  re- 
search, Stanford  Research  Institute;  and 
Archibald  M.  Woodruff  Jr.,  provost.  Univer- 
sity of  Hartford. 
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Address  by  Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  23.  1965 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  Honor- 
able Gerald  R.  Ford,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  March  14,  1965,  at  the  Michigan 
State  University  commencement  exer- 
cises at  East  Lansing,  Mich.  The  uni- 
versity proudly  conferred  upon  the  mi- 
noilty  leader  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

We  who  served  with  Representative 
Ford  are  not  surprised  that  he  has  been 
so  honored.  We  know  of  his  Interest  in 
and  understanding  of  the  serious  na- 
tional and  International  problems  which 
our  coimtry  must  face;  and  we  also  know 
of  his  participation  In  the  House  in  the 
formulation  of  legislation  and  debate 
concerning  these  problems. 

Representative  Ford  Is  an  able  and  ef- 
fective Member  of  Congress  for  his  own 
district  and  for  our  country.  His  ex- 
ceptional qualities  of  integrity  and  char- 
accer  have  given  all  of  us  inspiration  and 
leadership;  and  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
these  in  congratulating  our  minority 
leader  on  the  honor  which  has  been  con- 
feiTod  upon  him  by  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Because  I  feel  the  minority  leader's 
commencement  address  on  the  subject 
of  freedom  is  an  expression  of  vital  sig- 
nificance to  all  of  us,  and  because  I  be- 
lle\''e  his  address  should  receive  wider  at- 
tention, under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude Congressman  Ford's  speech  in  the 
Congressional  Record : 

Michigan  State  UNrvERsrrY  Commencement 
Address  by  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
March  14,   1965 

Today  you  cherish  this  point  In  time  as 
you  face  wide  horizons  of  opportunity.  In 
reiu-hlng  your  present  achievements,  you 
have  proved  yourselves,  have  demonstrated 
qur.'.itles  of  imagination,  eagerness  to  learn. 
willingness  to  sacrifice,  and  a  readiness  to 
accept  new  Ideas  with  open  minds. 

This  is  neither  a  time  to  stvunble.  nor  to 
faltLT,  nor  to  fear  In  accepting  the  responsl- 
bili:ies  of  citizenship  with  the  task  of  lead- 
ing the  way  to  strengthened  moral,  esthetic, 
culural,  and  scientific  values. 

TJie  challenges  are  many  In  this  age  of 
space  and  speed,  changing  events,  and  per- 
plexing problems. 

Recall  that  Emerson,  the  American  phi- 
losopher, said  "They  conquer  who  believe 
the;-  can."  You.  with  your  sharpened  skills. 
will  help  conquer  the  massive  problems  of 
this  r^entury.  and  at  the  same  time  help  your 
fell -A-  men,  whose  lives  must  be  balanced  in 
an  \  nbalanced  world. 

Pr.>gTess  depends  upon  men  and  women 
making  and  carrying  out  their  plans,  pre- 
pared to  assume  the  rtsks  and  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  burden  of  responsibility. 

In  our  earlier  history,  the  challenge  was 
that  of  opening  the  West  to  exploration,  set- 
tler .  nt    and    development. 

T'.ose  strong-willed  men  and  women  drove 
their  covered  wagons  through  the  wilder- 
ness into  the  setting  sun  with  self-confl- 
den '0  and  pride  in  achievement.  Freedom 
to  t:.cm  was  a  great  adventure,  not  some- 


thing  handed  down  from    another   genera- 
tion. 

The  challenges  of  today  are  linked  with 
new  technology,  the  achlev»nents  of  sci- 
ence, and  the  task  of  filling  Jobs  demand- 
ing skills  unheaxd  of  even  a  decade  ago. 

There  are  diseases  to  conquer,  roads  to 
build,  land  to  till,  social  ills  to  cure,  chil- 
dren to  be  taught,  parts  of  great  cities  to 
rehabilitate,  public  money  to  Invest  and  to 
spend  wisely. 

Seekmg  solutions  with  measured,  calcu- 
lated, intelligent,  and  technical  steps,  each 
person  must  have  a  choice  without  being 
crowded  into  the  position  of  accepting  one 
pattern,  one  way  of  life.  If  he  has  preferred 
alternatives.     This  In  a  word  Is — freedom. 

Individual  freedom  of  action  and  choice, 
within  the  framework  of  the  law,  was  built 
into  the  Constitution  by  the  Foimding 
Fathers. 

In  the  area  of  government,  freedom  must 
be  maintained  through  a  bipartisan  effort 
which  should  receive  widespread  support 
from  aU  Americans. 

Two  major  goals  must  be  achieved  if  the 
American  democracy  is  to  continue  to  exist 
and  be  strengthened  throughout  subsequent 
generations. 

First,  we  must  maintain  a  balance  in  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  branches 
of  Government  as  established  by  oxir  Con- 
stitution. 

The  parallel  task  is  to  preserve  the  two- 
party  system — ^the  genius  of  our  democracy. 
I  ask,  is  it  better  than  one  or  multiple  party 
governments?  Those  one  political  party  na- 
tions, behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  have  no  free- 
dom and  csdit  seem  to  catch  up.  Multiparty 
nations  are  mired  In  confusion  and  chaos. 

Enlarging  upon  the  first  goal — that  of 
keeping  the  three  branches  of  Government  in 
balance — I  beUeve  that  if  any  one  of  them 
becomes  too  strong  or  too  weak,  the  founda- 
tions of  our  Government  will  crack  and  ovir 
freedom  wlU  be  threatened. 

There  are  disturbing  signs  of  slow  erosion 
in  the  power  of  the  legislative  branch,  a 
build-up  of  awesome  strength  In  the  execu- 
tive arm,  and  a  change  from  the  intended 
direction  in  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

Congress,  the  legislative  branch,  has  been 
criticized  as  being  too  slow  to  react  In  an 
age  of  speed.  Critics  have  described  the 
House  and  Senate  as  being  too  ciunbersome. 
too  old-fashioned. 

Those  critics  perhaps  are  unaware  that  in 
Congress  a  system  of  checks  and  balances 
is  provided  by  the  Constitution. 

When  speed  is  essential.  Congress  has 
proved  many  times  that  It  can  react  with 
dispatch  to  meet  a  crisis  In  war  or  In  pe£u;e- 
tlme,  in  days  of  econ(»nlc  depression  or  in 
times  of  glowing  prosperity. 

It  has  been  said  that  Congress  frequently 
makes  haste  slowly.  However,  the  act  of  de- 
liberate slowness  Is  a  safeg^uard  against  rac- 
ing to  the  brink  of  decision.  It  roadblocks 
a  dangerous  plvinge.  Congress  should  reach 
its  major  decisions  only  after  adequate  re- 
search, thought,  and  ample  discussion. 

When  the  balance  of  power  in  Congress 
Is  steeply  tilted  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority in  one  political  party,  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  is  endangered.  This 
becomes  even  more  serious  when  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  dominated  by  the  same  party. 

Although  the  President  is  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive and  head  of  state  for  all  of  us.  he  does 
represent  essentially  the  views  of  the  people 
who  voted  for  him.  Members  of  Congress, 
those  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  are 
closer  to  the  Nation's  citizens  because  they 
are  chosen  by  smaller  segments  of  the  Nation. 

Members  of  the  House  are  elected  every  2 
years,  a  fact  which  in  Itself  places  Repre- 
sentatives closer  to  the  people.  Every  2  years 
a  Representative  must  go  to  his  constituents 
for  a  mandate  to  continue  in  office.  His 
record  Is  placed  on  the  line  and  he  must  be 


endorsed    by  a    xnajcoity    of    voters    in    hlB 
district. 

As  in  the  Senate,  the  House  is  represented 
by  nearly  every  major  profession,  national 
origin,  and  religion.  Congress  Is  a  cross- 
section  of  the  American  people.  This  is  your 
strength.  It  should  not  be  lessened  by  an 
over-balance  of  power  in  the  executive  and 
Judicial  branches  of  Government. 

The  responsibilities  of  Congress  are  clearly 
defined  in  the  Constitution,  and  include  the 
making  of  aU  laws  which  are  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  out  the  duties  and  powers 
of  Government. 

Under  the  Constitution,  every  statute  re- 
quiring conciUTence  of  Congress  must  be 
presented  to  the  President.  If  the  Chief 
Executive  rejects  a  proposed  act.  he  can  be 
overruled  by  a  two-third's  maJcM'lty  vote  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House. 

It  is  quickly  obvious  that  a  crushing  over- 
balance of  political  power  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  in  the  executive  branch  weak- 
ens the  safeguards  of  the  Constitution. 

Reflecting  on  the  duties  and  obligaticois 
of  the  third  branch  of  Government,  it  can  be 
said  that  the  Federal  Judiciary's  function  is 
to  Interpret  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Judicial  branch 
is  arbitrarUy  elbowing  its  way  to  new  posi- 
tions of  authority,  disregarding  the  wise  sug- 
gestions of  Judicial  restraint  made  by  the 
late  Justice  Frankfurter  and  others. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  ordered  States  to 
reapportion  on  the  one-man,  one-vote  con- 
cept. Justice  Frankfurter  In  a  dissenting 
opinion  was  critical  of  an  assumption  by  the 
Co\irt  of  "destructively  novel  Judicial  power." 
"In  this  situation,  as  In  others  off  like 
nature,  appeal  for  relief  does  not  belong 
here."  Justice  Frankfurter  said.  "Appeal 
must  be  made  to  an  informed,  civlcally  mili- 
tant electorate.  In  a  democratic  society  like 
ours,  relief  mxist  come  through  an  aroTised 
public  conscience  that  sears  the  conscience 
of  people's  representatives." 

Justice  Frankfurt^-  emphasized  that  the 
"Supreme  Court's  authority — p>osse6sed 
neither  of  the  purse  nor  the  sword — ^ulti- 
mately rests  on  sustained  public  confidence 
in  its  moral  sanction." 

I  have  stressed  the  need  to  preserve  the 
two-party  system  as  among  the  major  areas 
of  concern  In  maintaining  our  structure  of 
government. 

Without  any  indulgence  In  partisanship,  I 
am  sure  we  can  agree  that  a  strong  two- 
party  system  Is  bedrock  assurance  that  our 
Democracy  will  survive,  prosper,  grow,  and 
help  others  in  the  world  to  accept  their  role 
In  the  society  of  free  nations. 

A  crushing  overbalance  of  strength  in 
either  party  for  too  long  a  time  makes  a 
mockery  of  our  traditions  in  government, 
weakens  and  softens  the  voice  of  the  people,4l^ 
and  places  control  in  the  hands  ot  a  com- 
paratively small  majority. 

These,  it  seems  to  me,  are  ciirrently  the 
major  goals  to  be  sou^t  in  the  area  of 
government:  a  sensitive  balance  in  the  leg- 
islative, executive,  and  Judicial  branches, 
and  a  strong  two-party  systnn. 

What  is  your  role  in  seeking  these  goals? 
Where  do  you  start?  What  might  be  your 
guidelines  for  action? 

First,  you  must  have  the  mental  and  moral 
courage  to  become  involved  in  the  political 
world  as  voters,  as  taxpayers,  as  partisans, 
as  candidates  for  office,  as  officeholders — 
yes,  as  patriots. 

Those  who  sit  on  the  sidelines,  uttering 
harping  criticism,  faU  to  strengthen  the 
foundations  ot  our  Nation. 

By  being  a  citizen-participant  in  our 
democracy  and  not  a  mere  spectator,  you 
develop  a  loyalty  to  your  community,  your 
city,  yoiur  country,  your  State,  and  your  Na- 
tion. This  loyalty  is  basic  to  personal  serv- 
ice and  community  improvement. 

In  becoming  a  part  of  what  the  late  Jus- 
tice R:ankfurter  described  as  an  "informed, 
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dvically  militant  electorate,"  you  will  dis- 
cover the  meaning  of  service  and  true  citi- 
zenship. 

Patriotism  in  action  demands  loyalty  to  a 
phlloeopkhy,  to  a  set  of  ideas,  to  our  Nation. 
It  begins  at  home  in  your  local  environ- 
ment. 

Give  purpose  and  direction  to  your  role 
as  a  citizea  by  choslng  a  political  party, 
after  careful  study  of  the  philosophies  of 
each.  Perhaps  you  will  switch  your  alli- 
ances. This  Is  a  choice  under  freedom. 
This,  too,  will  require  mental  courage,  which 
conquers  fear  and  builds  healthful,  buoyant 
attitudes. 

Good  citizenship,  It  seems  to  me,  is  directly 
linked  with  the  "aroused  public  conscience," 
which  Justice  Frankfurter  said  "sears  the 
conscience  of  the  p>eople'8  representatives." 

The  question  Is  how  should  an  aroused 
public  conscience  manifest  Itself? 

Is  the  rioting  of  college  students  protest- 
ing an  alleged  breach  of  freedom  of  speech 
a  proper  interpretation?  Does  a  demonstra- 
tion by  more  than  100  singing,  chanting 
young  men  and  women  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  In  Washington  in  behalf  of  Fed- 
eral intervention  in  one  of  our  States,  con- 
stitute a  meaningful  representation  of  pub- 
lic conscience? 

Would  you  say  that  the  700  persons  pick- 
eting the  White  House  with  cries  of  "freedom 
now"  or  conducting  a  "sit-down"  in  the 
White  House  were  examples  of  good  citizen- 
ship In  action? 

Compare  these  examples  with  the  actions 
of  citizens  in  a  community  who  band  to- 
gether to  win  an  election,  to  raise  money 
at  the  local  level  for  a  new  high  school,  or 
with  the  coordinated  civic  effort  to  conduct 
an  educational  campaign  on  local  Issues  deal- 
ing with  more  taxes  for  a  better  park  and 
recreation  area. 

Certainly,  police  brutality  anywhere  is  dis- 
graceful, as  is  unbridled,  uncontrolled,  savage 
and  senseless  mob  action,  which  scoffs  at 
legitimate  authority  and  the  orderly  proc- 
esses. 

The  growth  and  prosperity,  the  state  and 
strength  of  our  Nation  Is  the  result  of  free 
citizens  conducting  their  personal  lives  and 
careers  within  the  constituted  framework  of 
authority,  law,  and  order.  This  Is  not  to 
say  that  changes  In  our  laws  or  govern- 
mental practices  is  not  necessary  or 
essential. 

For  example,  our  present  civil  rights  laws 
need  strengthening  to  give  statutory  backing 
to  the  general  provisions  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment, which  provides  that  the  right  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  because  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude.   This  Is  the  orderly  process. 

There  Is  a  fine  line  of  distinction  between 
an  aroused  public  conscience  and  demon- 
strations of  social  revolution. 

I  seriously  question  the  social  merit  of 
flamboyant,  irresponsible  mob  action  to 
focus  attention  on  a  public  Issue.  We  have 
procedures  In  our  units  of  government.  In 
the  courts  of  the  land,  by  which  con- 
troversies can  be  settled  with  dignity  and 
justice.  This  should  be  the  path  taken  by 
an  aroused  citizenry  in  search  of  righting  a 
wrong  or  in  seeking  a  civic  goal. 

At  the  same  time,  public  officials  have  the 
duty  to  see  that  laws  are  properly  enforced. 
Those  who  are  slow  to  act  in  fulflUing  their 
obligations  of  their  office,  or  who  deliberately 
turn  their  faces  from  Issues  and  controversies 
are  indeed  delinquents. 

An  informed  voting  public  has  the  power 
of  the  ballot  to  replace  those  who  fall  In 
their  duties,  who  fall  short  of  their  quali- 
fications, who  forsake  the  people  for  politi- 
cal gain.  Appeals  to  the  courts  may  be  taken 
when  that  course  of  action  appears  neces- 
s.ary. 

The  rules  of  an  orderly  society  may  at  times 
be  subject  to  interpretation  by  government. 


by  the  courts,  and  by  the  people  themselves, 
but  only  In  a  manner  which  insures  due 
process  of  law. 

Your  guidelines  as  citizens  Include  a  great 
devotion  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  values, 
which  are  translated  into  nobility  of  char- 
acter, social  justice,  national  righteousness, 
and  eventually,  world  peace. 

Even  the  most  modern  of  us  know  that 
we  cannot  build  the  foundation  of  our  per- 
sonal lives  on  the  shuffling  sands  of  chance. 
We  need  something  of  permanence  and  sub- 
stance in  finding  direction  ia  our  lives. 

A  wealth  of  permanence  and  substance  Is 
found  in  being  active,  loyal  citizens,  dedi- 
cated to  maintaining  our  democracy  in  the 
fraternity  of  free  nations.  No  one  ever  made 
footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  by  sitting 
down. 

I  have  mentioned  today  several  desiralile 
qualities:  imagination,  eagerness  to  learti, 
willingness  to  sacrifice,  readiness  to  accapit 
new  ideas  with  open  minds,  self-confidence, 
responsibility  and  finally,  loyalty. 

The  blending  of  these  qualities  is  the 
equation  of  the  total  ultimate  In  personal 
development  needed  in  our  Nation.  It  is  to 
come  mainly  from  the  ranks  ©f  mature  young 
men  and  women. 

These  are  the  qualities  in  man  that 
mastered  arts  and  sciences,  created  govern- 
ment and  law,  made  cities  of  settlements 
founded  in  the  wilderness,  built  skyscrapers 
on  the  sites  of  log  cabins,  invented  covered 
wagons  that  gave  way  to  railroads,  automo- 
biles and  aircraft,  made  startling  progress  in 
several  thousand  directions  leading  us  to 
the  present. 

Arnold  Toynbee,  scholar  and  historian,  has 
said:  "Our  age  will  be  wall  remembered, 
not  for  its  horrifying  crimes  nor  its  aston- 
ishing Inventions,  but  because  It  Is  the  first 
generation  since  the  dawn  of  history  in 
which  mankind  dared  to  believe  It  practical 
to  make  the  benefits  of  civUteation  available 
to  the  whole  human  race." 

You  have  the  power  of  knowledge;  you 
have  proved  a  willingness  to  give  more  of 
yourselves  than  you  receive  in  order  to  make 
this  a  better  natipn  and  a  better  world  for 
others  and  yoursetves. 

The  United  States  of  America  needs  you. 
It  needs  yoiu-  knowledge  and  your  readiness 
to  accept  challenges  as  loyal  citizens  of  a 
free  society.  It  needs  you  as  scholars,  as 
knowledgeable  persons  with  chosen  careers. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  you  will  heed  the 
Challenging  call.  Your  presence  here  today 
and  the  documents  you  receive  for  achieve- 
ment in  education  are  strong  reflections  of 
your  desire  to  accept  responsibUities  In  an 
exciting,  tiu-bulent,  demanding,  and  chang- 
ing world. 

Congratulations.  I  salute  you  with  faith 
and  thanksgiving. 


An  Emergency  Telephone  Namber  Sug- 
gested for  the  Washington  Area 

EXTENSION  OF  REIMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREgENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  23,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  by  WMAL  dur- 
ing the  week  of  February  28,  1965,  sug- 
gesting that  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac 
Telephone  Co.  establish  an  emergency 
telephone  number  for  the  Washington 


metropolitan  area.  I  believe  this  to  be  an 
excellent  Idea  and  I  hope  that  the  tele- 
phone company  will  act  on  this  sugges- 
tion in  the  immediate  future. 

The  article  follows : 

Emergency  Telephone  Number 

The  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone 
Co.  should  inaugurate  a  special  emergency 
number  for  the  metropolitan  area.  Tlie 
number  should  be  easy  to  dial — we  sug- 
gest 505  because  it  looks  like  S  O  S,  a  fa- 
miliar distress  signal.  It  should  not  re- 
quire a  coin  in  a  pay  telephone. 

Such  a  system  is  in  use  In  England.  When 
a  person  dials  a  three  digit  number,  he  is 
connected  with  an  emergency  operator  and 
referred  to  police,  fire,  or  ambulance  service. 
In  the  District  a  caller  could  be  connected 
with  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department. 
In  Maryland  or  Virginia  the  caller  could  be 
connected  with  the  local  State  police  office. 

The  number  of  telephones  on  American 
streets  has  increased.  So  have  street  crimes. 
But  a  person  in  trouble  may  not  have  a  coin 
handy  in  an  emergency.  A  special  number 
could  help  bring  assistance  quickly. 

We  believe  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac 
Telephone  Co.  should  develop  a  special 
emergency  number  for  the  metropolitan 
area. 


Richard  E.  Byrd  Memorial  Boon  to  World 
Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

or  VIRGIKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23, 1965 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
much  pride  that  I  insert  in  the  Record 
under  unanimous  consent  a  recent  press 
release  concerning  a  memorial  to  the  late 
great  American,  Adm.  Richard  E.  B%rd, 
a  memorial  that  is  today  a  center  around 
which  revolves  an  annual  renewal  of 
friendship  between  New  Zealand  and  the 
United  States. 

This  memorial  overlooking  Welliiig- 
ton,  New  Zealand,  was  the  scene  on 
March  14  of  a  service  arranged  by  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  to  com- 
memorate the  Antarctic  Treaty  and  at 
which  the  theme  of  prayer  was  for  world 
peace. 

I  commend  this  as  a  fitting  and  u.se- 
ful  memorial  to  a  distinguished  ViiT-ln- 
ian  who  lived  one  of  the  most  useful  lives 
of  our  times.  Admiral  Bsnrd  was  a  nitm- 
ber  of  a  prominent  family,  a  family 
whose  archives  go  well  back  into 
the  early  history  of  this  Nation,  and, 
as  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  know,  was 
the  brother  of  the  outstanding  and  be- 
loved senior  Senator  from  Vii'ginia,  the 
Honorable  Harry  P.  Byrd. 

The  press  release  follows: 
The   Richard   E.   Byrd  PELLowsnir 

A  unique  ceremony  takes  place  In  he 
capital  of  New  Zealand  (Wellington  i  th;s 
Sunday  (March  14)  at  the  Richard  K.  TJyrd 
MemoriEd  high  up  on  a  hilltop  overlooking 
the  city  and  harbor. 

This  memorial  was  established  by  the 
Richard  E.  Byrd  fellowship  to  honor  the  hfe 
and  work  of  the  late  Admiral  Byrd,  and  r..  :rk 
in  tangible  form  the  Antarctic  Treaty. 

The  posthimious  bust  In  bronze  i^  ?et 
among  stones  brought  up  from  Antarctica 


and  faces  the  direction  of  the  South  Pole. 
The  concept  behind  the  edifice  is  a  space 
age  calm.  It  Is  Intended  to  be  a  design 
that  will  never  date  and  Is  symbolic  of  the 
forward  looking  approach  of  Byrd  and  the 
hope  for  the  future  that  the  Antarctic  Treaty 
conveys.  It  Is  also  the  only  physical  recog- 
nition of  the  Antarctic  Treaty  that  exists 
anywhere. 

The  late  admiral  called  New  Zealand  his 
"second  home"  so  the  small  plaque  under  his 
bust  reads : 

"Richard  Evelyn  Byrd,  Rear  Admiral.  USN, 
born  October  2fi  1888,  died  March  11.  1957, 
ambassador  of  goodwill,  friend  of  New  Zea- 
land." 

One  of  the  two  larger  plaques  underneath 
carries  the  following : 

"The  greatest  explorer  of  the  air  age. 
Richard  Evelyn  Byrd  dedicated  his  life  to 
peaceful  progress  for  mankind.  Outstanding 
in  aviation  and  exploration;  he  was  a  scien- 
tist, a  humanitarian,  a  champion  of  freedom 
and  a  great  Internationalist.  His  concepts 
of  Antarctica  as  'the  great  white  continent 
of  peace'  are  contained  in  the  Antarctic 
Treaty. 

May  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  endure  and 
spread  throughout  the  world." 

The  other  large  plaque  sets  out  the  main 
tenets  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty  which  was 
the  first  nuclear  disarmament  treaty  ever 
signed  and  so  Is  a  special  milestone  along 
the  road  of  history  of  the  hiunan  race.  The 
plaque  reads : 

"The  Antarctic  Treaty.  Signed  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1959,  by  12  nations,  this  was  a  mile- 
stone along  the  road  to  international  cooper- 
ation. It  provided  for  nonmilltarization,  for 
the  prevention  of  nuclear  explosions  and  dis- 
posal of  radioactive  waste,  for  an  interna- 
tional inspection  system,  for  the  pooling  of 
scientific  information.  It  demonstrated  the 
subordination  of  national  interests  to  the 
wider  cause  of  science  and  Increased  under- 
standing between  nations." 

This  edifice  was  unveiled  by  the  Right 
Honorable  the  Prime  Minister,  Keith  J.  Holy- 
oake.  as  a  national  memorial  and  dedicated 
by  the  chairman  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  on  March  11,  1962,  In  a  colorful 
ceremony.  Since  then  many  leading  Amer- 
icans, including- the  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Rusk,  former  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Far  East,  Roger  Hilsman,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Ltither  H.  Hodges  and  Eddie  Ricken- 
backer,  famous  aviator,  have  visited  the 
memorial. 

A  service  Is  held  annually  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches.  This  year's  guest 
speakers  include  the  American  Ambassador, 
His  Sxcellency  Herbert  B.  Powell,  Sir  Arthur 
Tyndall,  Minister  of  Science  Brian  E.  Talboys 
and  other  prominent  citizens  of  the  capital, 
including  the  chairman  of  the  Richard  E. 
B\Td  Fellowship,  Tracey  M.  Simpson  Esq. 

To  encourage  participation  by  American 
congregations  the  following  cable  has  been 
sent  to  the  president  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  of  America  by  his  counter- 
part in  New  Zealand: 

"In  this  year  of  international  cooperation 
I  suggest  fellow  Christians  in  America  join 
with  the  ceremony  in  Wellington  commem- 
orating the  Antarctic  Treaty,  Sunday  March 
14.  and  pray  for  world  peace."  Signed  Bishop 
John  Holland,  president.  National  Council  of 
Churches,  New  Zealand. 

This  Wellington  landmark,  high  on  Mount 
Victoria,  is  thus  a  permanent  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  spirit 
^f  cooperation  between  this  country  and 
.America  which  have  produced  so  many 
worthwhile  efforte  oif  Joint  endeavor  be- 
tween the  two  peoples. 


Saturday  Review :  "Should  Americans 
TraTel?" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
the  trial  balloon  someone  sent  up  several 
weeks  ago  on  taxing  Americans  who 
travel  abroad  has  been  successfully  de- 
flated. This  jingoistic  approach  to  our 
balance-of -payments  deficit,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  would  be  reprehensible  even 
if  it  were  practical. 

An  incisive  critique  of  the  travel  tax 
suggestion  appears  In  the  March  13, 1965, 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Review.  The  mag- 
azine's editor,  Norman  Cousins,  edi- 
torializes as  follows: 

It  must  seem  strange  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States,  which  prides  Itself  on  having 
the  highest  prosperity  and  productivity  on 
earth,  should  assert  that  It  cannot  afford  to 
have  its  people  travel  to  other  countries  or 
its  businessmen  put  their  money  to  work 
elsewhere. 

I  think  the  views^xpressed  in  the  edi- 
torial merit  the  attention  of  Members  of 
the  House,  and  for  that  reason  I  include 
it  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Should  Americans  Travel? 

The  U.S.  Goverrunent  is  worried  about  its 
dollars.  More  of  them  are  leaving  the  coiin- 
try  than  are  coming  back.  In  an  effort  to 
stem  the  outflow,  the  Government  Is  now 
trying  to  discourage  Americans  from  travel- 
ing or  investing  abroad.  The  travel  posters 
are  coming  down  from  the  walls  of  our  pass- 
port offices.  Exemptions  from  taxes  on  for- 
eign purchases  are  being  cut  by  two-thirds. 

It  Is  ditacult  for  us  to  get  the  news  Into 
focus.  In  fact.  It  makes  us  downright  un- 
comfortable. Antitravel  pronouncements 
are  strange  sounds  in  a  nation  that  became 
great  because  its  ideas  were  pointed  outward 
and  because  it  looked  to  human  resources 
rather  than  to  the  accumulation  of  currency 
as  the  true  source  of  its  wealth.  The  dent 
in    the   national    pocketbook   from    a   dollar 

deficit  Will  be  inconsequential  compared  to 
the  dent  in  the  national  traditions  if  the 
notion  should  prevail  that  it  is  not  in  the 
national  interest  to  travel  in  other  lands. 
Nothing  Is  more  In  the  national  Interest 
than  to  have  a  well-educate<^|^itlzenry, 
knowledgeable  about  what  Is^Tiappenlng 
abroad  and  capable  of  participating  In  the 
making  of  great  decisions  concerning  Amer- 
ica's relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

For  decades,  one  of  the  major  issues  In 
American  life  had  to  do  with  the  readiness 
of  this  country  to  define  and  carry  out  Its 
responsibilities  in  the  community  of  na- 
tions. Ever  since  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  men 
in  the  White  House  have  been  seriously  con- 
cerned about  preparing  the  American  people 
for  major  foreign  policy  decisions.  Accord- 
ingly, Americans  have  been  urged  by  their 
Government  to  take  an  active  interest  In 
world  affairs.  And  foreign  travel  has  been 
described  as  an  Important  Ingredient  In  the 
education  of  a  20th-century  man.  Now, 
however,  confronted  by  fiscal  problems,  the 
Government  has  gone  into  reverse.  Foreign 
travel  and  Investment  are  to  be  shunned. 
But  the  basic  outlook  of  the  American  peo- 


ple Ls  not  something  to  be  turned  off  and  on 
like  a  garden  hose.  If  the  abUlty  and  right 
to  travel  are  among  the  highest  attributes 
of  a  free  society,  then  the  principle  Is  worth 
upholding  even  when  economic  expedients 
seem  to  suggest  otherwise. 

A  great  society  becomes  less  great  in  direct 
proportion  as  it  becomes  less  open.  Far  bet- 
ter to  have  an  outflow  of  doUara  abroad 
than  a  shrinkage  of  ideas  at  home.  More- 
over, It  must  seem  strange  to  the  world  that 
the  United  States,  which  prides  Itself  on 
having  the  highest  prosperity  and  produc- 
tivity on  earth,  should  assert  that  It  cannot 
afford  to  have  its  people  travel  to  other 
countries  or  Its  businessmen  put  their 
money  to  work  elsewhere. 

What  makes  the  entire  matter  most  dis- 
turbing Is  that  the  Government  has  been 
taking  advice  from  the  wrong  experts.  It 
has  been  listening  to  economists  when  it 
should  have  been  listening  to  historians. 
Throughout  history,  one  of  the  signs  of  an 
affluent  society  has  been  the  mobility  of  Its 
citizens.  For  more  than  a  decade  after  the 
Second  World  War,  for  example,  the  depressed 
English  economy  looked  to  visitors  from  more 
prosperous  countries  as  an  Important  source 
of  revenue.  But  with  the  advent  of  recovery 
and  prosperity.  Englishmen  again  are  roam- 
ing the  world.  Hence  Britain  no  longer  en- 
joys a  surplus  in  travel  exchange.  The  same 
Is  true  of  West  Germany,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States.  In  short,  an  excess  of  travel 
spendmg  over  travel  Income  Is  manifestation 
of  prosperity  and  not  a  threat  to  it. 

To '-be  fair  to  the  U.S.  Govenunent,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  offlciala  have 
attempted  to  attract  foreign  visitors  In  large 
numbers.  The  Increase  was  dramatic  In 
itself,  but  it  didn't  offset  the  number  of 
Americans  who  traveled  abroad.  The  effort 
ia  going  forward,  of  course,  to  encourage 
travel  to  the  United  States,  but  one  wonders 
whether  the  Impression  of  disorder  and  vio- 
lence that  outsiders  have  of  the  United  States 
may  not  hinder  that  purpose.  This  country 
has  given  Itself  a  black  eye  because  of  the 
epidemic  of  brutality  and  crime  tliat  has  In- 
fected its  cities  and  because  of  the  upheaval 
caused  by  the  delay  In  making  the  benefits 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  available 
to  aU  Its  people.  Beguiling  travel  posters 
are  not  enough,  therefore,  to  give  substance 
to  the  visit-America  campaign.  Par  more 
productive  would  be  an  unr^nittlng  nation- 
wide campaign  against  racial  Injiistice  and 
crime. 

It  is  foolish  to  minimize  the  seriousness 
of  a  flight  of  capital.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  pertinent  to  ask  whether  the  elimination 
of  obsolete  or  extravagant  features  of  our 
miUtary  Installations  abroad  might  yield 
more  dollar  benefits  than  a  reduction  of  ^ 
travel.  Many  of  these  Installations  are  of 
prenUsslle  vintage  and  are  maintained  more 
out  of  momentum  and  political  pressure 
than  stark  mUitary  n^essity.  Some  of  them. 
Indeed,  have  quite  literally  become  luxurious 
country  clubs,  with  superb  golf  cotirses  and 
swimming  pools.  Not  that  there  Is  anything 
wrong  with  recreation  facilities  for  military 
personnel.  What  is  wrong — and  what  ac- 
counts for  a  substantial  drain  of  dollars 
abroad — is  the  maintenance  of  the  kind  of 
military  establishment  that  has  little  rele- 
vance in  an  atomic  missile  age. 

Still  another  question  that  has  to  be  asked 
is  whether  the  Government  has  taken  fully 
Into  account  the  effects  on  the  American 
economy  If  other  countries  should  decide  to 
retaliate.  Already  there  have  been  threats  of 
a  costly  cancellation  of  American  aviation 
contracts  by  European  alrllnVs.  One  way  or 
another,  the  UzUted  States  has  given  a  good 
example  of  how  not  to  begin  an  International 
Cooperation  Year. 
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^o  American  need  fear  It  is  unpatriotic 
to  see  the  world.  The  broader  hlB  outlook 
and  interest,  the  better  his  qualifications  to 
help  build  a  great  society. 


Voice  of  Reason 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

OF    VniGIMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RlIPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25, 1965 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  axe 
perilous  days  in  our  Nation.  Hysteria 
is  ram];>ant.  Many  so-called  Christian 
leaders  are  leaving  their  flocks  and  in- 
vading other  regions  of  the  country,  not 
in  an  effort  to  preach  and  teach  Chris - 
tiantty  but  in  an  effort  to  force  upon 
local  Inhabitants  the  Invader's  political 
philosophy  and  to  give  to  certain  mi- 
norities special  privileges  and  rights  not 
accorded  the  majority  of  our  i>eople. 
This  is  no  time  for  our  leaders,  for  politi- 
cal expediency,  to  join  in  this  mad  in- 
vasion but  rather  we  need  calm, 
determined,  impartial,  and  constitu- 
tional leadership  so  that  all  of  our  people 
are  treated  justly  under  law. 

In  line  with  this  thought,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Farmville  Herald,  on 
Tuesday,  March  16.  1965.  an  outstand- 
ing editorial  entitled  "Voice  of  Reason." 
I  wish  every  loyal  American  citizen  could 
read  this  editorial  written  by  an  out- 
standing American,  J.  Barrye  Wall,  who 
loves  his  country  and  who  Is  anxious 
to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  see 
that  constitutional  government  is  main- 
tained in  America  and  that  all  of  our 
people  are  treated  fairly  and  justly  with 
special  favors  to  none. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows : 
Voice  of  Reason 

Needed  badly  in  this  Nation  is  a  voice 
of  reason,  to  be  heard  far  and  wide.  The 
voice  should  come  from  the  White  House, 
and  it  should  be  that  of  President  John- 
son, who  Is  President  to  all  of  the  people. 
It  might  be  too  much  to  ask.  of  one  who 
plays  politics  and  thinks  politics  incessant- 
ly, but  if  it  Is  delayed  too  long  irresponsible 
nd  revolutionary  movements  in  this  Nation 

y  get  out  of  hand.  If  the  President  falls, 
then  the  Congress  should  take  a  hand. 

Too  much  emphasis  Is  being  placed  on  the 
vocal  minoritleB  both  In  officialdom,  and  out- 
side. Radical  Congressmen  make  the  head- 
lines and  the  TV  appearances,  while  several 
hundred  other  Congressmen,  who  realize  the 
sad  state  of  affairs  get  poor  or  no  press  cov- 
erage nationally.  Public  sentiment  has  been 
whipped  to  a  frenzy  by  planned  and  poorly 
founded  publicity.  The  President  is  not 
absolved  in  the  use  of  such  publicity  for  his 
own  image,  as  he  sees  it. 

For  example,  conditions  are  to  be  deplored 
In  the  State  of  Alabama,  especially  in  Selma, 
which  bears  the  brxmt  of  a  nationwide 
convergence  of  overzealous  racial  integra- 
tionlsts.  No  people  should  be  placed  in  such 
a  position  in  a  free  country,  in  addition  to 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  and  hia  following 
of  racial  revolutionaries,  there  are  hundreds 
of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  concentrating 
their  efforts  on  Alabama  and  leading  revo- 
lutionaries against  the  people  of  that  city 
and  State.  Men  of  the  cloth  responded  to  a 
call  of  the  President  Issued  through  the  Vice 
President  to  assist  in  the  Alabama  revolu- 
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tion.  Unfortunately  a  minister  was  injured 
In  a  confrontation.  Pour  citizens  have  been 
accused.  He  died.  President  Johnson  sent 
his  wife  to  his  bedside  in  a  Government 
plane,  sent  flowers  of  condolence  to  the  wid- 
ow. An  admirable  procedure  in  human  re- 
lations, to  be  sure.  The  minister  was  not 
in  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Government, 
we  dont  presume,  so  under  what  precedent 
are  these  niceties  done?  Does  the  President 
show  such  courtesy  to  the  widows  of  men 
who  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  their 
country  in  Vietnam? 

This  dramatization  by  the  President's  acts 
widens  the  growing  breach  between  the  Cen- 
tral Government  and  the  States.  Congress 
should  take  note  and  hasten  to  pass  resolu- 
tions of  condemnation  of  the  acts  of  the 
executive  and  Judicial  branches  which  incite 
violations  of  the  established  rights  of  the 
general  public  In  States  and  oities  by  the 
convergence  of  crusading  do-gooders  result- 
ing In  the  disruption  of  normal  relations  and 
conduct  of  conunerce. 

It  may  be  Alabama  now,  Mississippi  pre- 
ceded, but  any  State  can  experience  the  "in- 
vasion" of  revolutionaries  from  hither  and 
yon  with  practically  no  legal  protection.  So 
far  as  we  know,  no  Congressman  has  raised 
a  voice  of  reason.  Congressmen,  were  elected 
by  the  people,  and  as  such  have  the  duty  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  people.  To  fail  will 
Invite  an  uprising  by  the  public,  which  must 
be  avoided  assiduously. 

Confrontations  like  those  in  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  please  no  one  but  the  Commu- 
nists. 

A  voice  of  reason  should  be  raised  from 
high  places  in  our  Government  without  de- 
lay. Reason,  not  emotion  must  be  reestab- 
lished to  save  this  Government  from  more 
embarrassing  Incidents. 


March  25,  I96S— The  144th  Anniversary 
of  Greek  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23. 1965 

Mr.    PEPPER.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  ih  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 
March  25,  1965— The  144th  Anwiversart  of' 
Greek  Independence  Day 

March  25.  1821  marks  the  first  European 
echo  of  the  American  Revolution.  On  that 
date,  144  years  ago,  a  band  of  dedicated  free- 
dom-loving Greek  patriots  raised  a  flag  of 
liberty  and  swore  that  they  would  have  free- 
dom or  die  in  the  attempt.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  that  the  gallant  remnants  of  the 
brave  Greek  nation  had  risen  against  foreign 
domination.  For  more  than  four  centuries  of 
alien  domination,  they  had  fought  for  liberty 
regularly,  on  an  average  every  11  years.  Each 
of  those  attempts  was  drowned  in  blood  and 
destruction. 

But  the  1821  rising  was  destined  to  suc- 
ceed. Fighting  against  incredible  odds,  ac- 
cepting stoically  the  price  not  only  in  blood 
but  In  property  that  the  alien  rulers  exacted, 
the  Greeks  fought  on  amid  their  smouldering 
homes  and  burning  orchards — for  the  trees, 
too,  were  destroyed  to  quench  the  spirit  of 
liberty — and  8  long  years  later  they  won,  as 
the  Americans  had  won  earlier,  thus  affirming 
for  the  first  time  in  Evirope  the  right  of  na- 
tions to  rule  themselves. 

They  found  scant  support  from  other  Eu- 
ropean governments  at  first,  those  brave 
Greek  fighters.     The  great  caplt-als  of  Eu- 


rope were  more  concerned  with  the  balance 
of  power  and  with  supporting  Turkey,  whom 
they  called  then  the  sick  man  of  Europe, 
rather  than  allowing  the  Greek  subjects  of 
the  Turk  to  gain  freedom. 

But  the  Justice  of  the  Greek  cause  pre- 
vailed. The  example  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution had  sown  seeds  that  had  grown  deep 
roots.  Freedom  lovers  from  other  nations 
came  to  offer  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  Greek 
liberty.  Greeks  are  proud  that  Americans 
participated  in  that  noble  endeavor. 

In  1821,  when  the  Greeks  rose  against  the 
Turkish  Empire  to  throw  off  a  yoke  of  nearly 
450  years,  to  the  average  American  Greece 
was  either  a  remote  country,  somewhere  in 
Europe,  or  an  ancient  civilization,  famou.^ 
for  its  books,  and  buildings.  Soon,  however. 
Greece  became  a  real  and  Immediate  entity 
The  Greek  struggle  for  freedom  stirred  the 
American  press,  aroused  American  orators 
and  stimulated  the  neoclassic  trends  in 
American  art.  literatm-e.  and  architecture. 
American  opinion  was  unanimous:  A  people 
whose  tradition  was  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  American  democracy,  a  nation  fighting  for 
its  liberty,  should  be  free. 

The  first  American  to  sponsor  the  cause  of 
Greek  liberty  was  Edward  Elverett.  professor 
of  Greek  at  Harvard  University.  A  man  of 
strong  convictions,  Everett  was  determined 
not  only  to  make  speeches  for  Greece,  but  to 
act.  In  the  name  of  Greece  he  Initiated  a 
crusade  against  the  reactionary  and  oppres- 
sive policy  of  the  holy  alliance  In  E^irope. 

His  efforts  for  Greek  independence  were 
to  bear  fruit,  and  a  year  later  pjopular  feel- 
ing was  offlciaUy  reflected  In  President  Mon- 
roe's annual  message  to  Congress,  which  de- 
clared :  "GenHos  and  delicacy  in  the  arts,  dar- 
ing and  heroism  In  action,  unselfish  patrio- 
tism, enthusiastic  zeal,  and  devotion  to  pub- 
lic and  private  liberty,  aU  these  are  connected 
with  the  name  of  ancient  Greece.  It  is  nat- 
lural,  therefore,  that  their  (the  Greeks')  con- 
test should  arouse  the  sympathy  of  the  en- 
tire United  States." 

The  Greeks,  on  their  side,  looked  upon  the 
United  States  with  hope  and  admiration. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  first  Greek 
senate  in  May  1821.  was  the  delivery  of  an 
address  to  the  American  i>eople,  beginnings. 
■Friends,  fellow  citizens,  and  brothers:  Hav- 
ing formed  the  resolution  to  live  or  die  for 
freedom,  we  are  drawn  towsird  you  by  Jusi 
sympathy,  since  it  is  In  your  land  that  liberty 
has  fixed  Its  abode.  Though  separated  from 
us  by  mighty  oceans,  yoiu-  character  brings 
you  near  us.  Oiu*  Interests  are  of  such  na- 
ture as  to  cement  more  and  more  an  alliance 
founded  on  freedom  and  virtue." 

It  was  natiaral  for  the  American  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  to  take  the  lead  in 
aiding  the  Greek  cause;  there  Intellectual 
freedom  was  upheld  as  the  cardinal  aim  in 
education,  and  youthful  enthusiasm  for  Jus- 
tice and  liberty  ran  high.  F^pom  Harvard 
University  came  the  signal  for  Anleri^a's 
support  of  Greek  freedom.  It  was  given  by 
Edward  Everett  6  years  before  the  outbre.ik 
of  the  Greek  revolution,  in  his  oration  fvr 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1814.  which 
he  called  the  Restoration  of  Greece.  I^ 
contained  many  prophetic  notes.  Judgiii;; 
by  later  reports,  his  listeners  were  carried 
away  by  the  eloquence  with  which  he  pleaded 
for  an  independent  Greece.  After  gradu- 
ation from  Harvard,  Everett  visited  Hei:a.s 
on  the  eve  of  its  Independence.  He  wrote  ar. 
engaging  account  of  his  experiences  in  Greetc 
diu-ing  1818  and  1819  which  unfortunately 
has  never  been  published. 

It  was  Everett  who  guided  Daniel  Webster 
in  his  famous  address  on  Greece,  delivere^i 
before  the  American  Congress. 

Soon  Interest  In  Greece  spread  beyor.;! 
Everett's  campus  at  Harvard.  Throughout 
Ithe  1820's,  students  In  American  publi' 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  were  hold- 
ing meetings,  passing  resolutions,  and  writing; 
expressions  of  support  for  the  Greek  cau-^^e. 
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The  youth  of  America  at  that  time  was 
keenly  interested  in  the  struggle  for  human 
freedom  which  it  saw  going  on  in  Greece. 
Some  young  men  volxmteered  In  the  Greek 
armed  forces.  Yovmg  George  Jarvls,  Jona- 
than MiUer,  and  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  dis- 
tinguished themselves  on  the  Greek  battle- 
fields. Their  own  American  Revolution  was 
only  a  few  decades  past;  the  Interim  years 
nad  seen  the  writing  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution and  the  careful  construction  of  a 
Republic  on  the  foundations  of  freedom. 
Theirs  was  not  merely  a  passive  Interest  in 
what  was  happening  In  Greece;  they  felt 
that  their  own  Ideals  and  lives  were  in- 
volved, and,  over  a  hvmdred  years  ago.  they 
felt  America  could  not  remain  Isolated. 

Eventually,  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  the 
Greeks  could  no  longer  be  Ignored.  Public 
opinion  in  the  civilized  world  was  revolted 
by  the  brutal  suffering  of  a  smaU  heroic 
nation  that  wad  obviously  determined  to  die 
fighting  rather  than  live  in  bondage  and 
the  great  European  powers  swung  their 
weight  behind  the  Greeks  who.  at  last,  ob- 
tained for  themselves  the  benefits  of  free- 
dom, an  Idea  that  they  gave  to  the  world. 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  17 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 
Monday,  March  8, 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record, 
for  the  perusal  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress, a  copy  of  the  house  concurrent  res- 
olution of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Iowa.  A  copy  of  this  resolution 
has  been  furnished  the  President,  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  and  Sheriff  James  G. 
Clark,  of  Alabama,  as  well  as  the  Iowa 
congressional  delegation.  I  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  full  House  to  this 
document.  It  is  a  testimonial  and  heart- 
felt recognition  by  all  lowans  of  a  great 
and  just  effort  to  secure  for  all  Ameri- 
cans that  most  sacred  privilege  of  free- 
dom— the  right  to  vote. 

Moreover,  the  resolution  ts  a  protest 
by  the  people  and  State  of  Iowa  against 
the  cruel  and  violent  denial  of  the  right 
of  petition  by  a  group  of  Americans.  No 
argument,  however  impassioned,  can 
justify  the  callous  disregard  of  the  first 
amendment  In  the  cruel  suppression  of 
a  small  group  of  American  citizens  to 
protest  what  is  felt  to  be  an  injustice. 
This  thwarting  of  an  effort  to  bring  forth 
prrievance  to  governmental  leaders  can- 
not be  condoned.  It  was  denial  of  these 
very  basic  rights  that  flowered  the 
American  Revolution  for  Independence, 

Mr.  Speaker,  Iowa  was  a  free  territory 
before  entering  the  Union.  She  was  ad- 
mitted a  free  State  in  1846.  Her  motto 
has  been  "Our  Liberties  We  Prize  and 
Our  Rights  We  Will  Maintam."  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  State  and  people  of 
Iowa  wish  to  see  the  great  blessing  of 
liberty  and  human  rights  fall  on  all 
Americans  is  exceedingly  well  expressed 
in  House  Concurrent  Resolution  17  of 
the  general  assembly.  I  commend  it  to 
the  reading  of  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, especially  the  truth  of  those  words: 


"the  loss  of  civil  rights  of  any  man  of 
any  race,  color  or  creed  diminishes  and 
corrodes  the  freedom  of  all  citizens  of 
these  United  States." 
The  resolution  follows : 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  17 

Whereas  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
peaceful  assembly  have  been  the  victims  of 
physical  brutality,  scourged  with  night  sticks, 
tear  gas,  and  whips,  to  enforce  Governor 
Wallace's  ban  against  a  protest  march  from 
Selma  to  Montgomery,  Ala.;  and 

Whereas  at  least  35  men  and  women  suf- 
fering from  the  effects  of  this  horrendous 
police  brutality  are  now  hospitalized;  and 

Whereas  this  march  was  organized  to  caU 
the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  these  United 
States  to  the  denial  of  their  rights  to  regfister 
to  vote:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  (the  senate  concur- 
ring). That  we  deem  it  necessary  that  this 
6l8t  general  assembly  support  the  President 
of  these  United  States  in  using  his  rightful 
and  Just  power  to  protect  the  right  to  peace- 
ful assembly  and  demonstration;  to  curb  the 
exercise  of  vmlawful  police  power;  to  enjoin 
the  Governor  of  Alabama  to  comply  with  the 
Federal  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964;  to  restore 
the  rights  of  those  Alabama  citizens  now  de- 
nied these  rights;  to  urge  Alabama's  Gov- 
ernor to  use  all  due  haste  to  confMin  to 
democratic  principles  Inherent  In  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  allow  aU 
citizens  of  Alabama  to  exercise  their  Just 
and  lawful  franchise  by  due  process  of  regis- 
tration; to  protect  the  rights,  life,  and  prc^>- 
erty  of  those  who  are  endangered  while  act- 
ing In  a  peaceful  manner  to  enjoin  the 
restoration  of  these  rights;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  that  the  loss  of 
civU  rights  of  any  man  of  any  race,  color,  or 
creed  diminishes  and  corrodes  the  freedoax 
of  all  citizens  of  these  United  States;  now 
therefore;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  to  Governor  Wallace  and 
Sheriff  James  G.  Clarl^,  of  Alabama,  to  Iowa 
Senators  Bourkx  Hickeiw-oopbb  and  Jack 
Mnj.KR,  and  to  Representatives  ScHMm- 
KousEE,  Culver,  Gross,  Bandstra.  SMrrs; 
Greicg.  an<iTlANSEN. 

WmLIAlC   R.  KXNORICK, 

Chief  Cleric  of  the  House. 
Vincent  B.  Oiirrtjn, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 


opments  in  more  recent  times.  It  is 
quite  ironic,  I  think,  that  the  revelation 
herein  contained  concerns  a  mysterious 
development  involving  the  late  Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill. 

Those  of  us  who  recall  the  fighting 
"Iron  Curtain"  speech  made  by  Sir  Win- 
ston at  Pulton,  Mo.,  in  PebruEur  1946, 
often  wondered  why  this  address,  one  of 
the  most  important  and  outstanding  of 
all  those  which  originated  with  this  great 
statesman,  should  have  beetf^elivered  in 
a  relatively  small  and  obscure  town  in  the 
Midwest  rather  than  in  Washington  or  at 
some  other  place  recognized  as  a  world 
center. 

In  an  interview  with  Mary  Ann  Pardue 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Clarion- 
Ledger,  Congressman  Colmxe  has  given 
us  the  answer.  He  relates  that,  when  he 
returned  from  an  official  visit  overseas 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  he  recom- 
mended a  get-tough  policy  with  Russia, 
but  the  State  Depaiiznent  turned  him 
down,  maintaining  the  time  was  not 
right.  Subsequently,  when  they  dined  to- 
gether in  Florida,  he  found  a  receptive 
ear  in  Sir  Winston,  who  responded  by 
mentioning  that  he  had  a  speech  along 
that  line  that  he  would  like  to  make  be- 
fore a  joint  session  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  The  State  Department  advised 
against  his  making  it  before  Congress  for 
fear  it  would  anger  the  laborlte  govern- 
ment under  Clement  Atlee,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Churchill. 

I  commend  Congressman  Couier  for 
making  these  facts  public.  I  consider 
them  an  important  contrllmtion  to  the 
history  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  since  World 
War  H.  The  Interview,  as  published, 
follows: 

COLMIX  RB>0RTS  CHT7SCHIU.'S  FftOPOSED 

Spkbch  Vktoid 


Congressman  Colmer's  Foresight 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  TUCK 

OW  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA11VES 

Tuesday.  March  23. 1965 

Mr,  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
should  like  to  place  in  the  Record  a 
newspaper  article  from  the  Clarion- 
Ledger  published  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  on 
February  2,  1965,  that  brings  clearly  to 
our  attention  the  astuteness  and  fore- 
sight of  one  of  our  colleagues  whose 
dominant  trait,  I  would  say,  is  that  of 
modesty. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  to  whom  I  have  reference,  the 
Honorable  William  M.  Colmer,  it  is  now 
revealed,  became  convinced  many  years 
ago  that  the  United  States  should  use  a 
firm  policy  toward  Russia,  a  conviction 
that  has  been  amply  borne  out  by  devel- 


(By  Mary  Ann  Pardxi*) 

WASHmoTOw,  February  3,  1965. — The  late 
Sir  Winston  Chur<dim's  famotu  "Iron  Cur- 
tain" speech  delivered  in  Pultoo,  lAo..  the 
year  foUowlng  the  tennluation  of  Woild 
War  n,  WM  drafted  for  pxeseatatiosi  before 
a  Joint  session  of  Congreea.  the  de«&  at  tb» 
Mississippi  congressional  delegatlcix  re- 
vealed Saturday. 

Representative  William  M.  Colicbi  aald 
Churchill  expressed  a  dealre  to  addren  Coa- 
grees  when  the  two  met  in  Miami.  Fla..  In  ^ 
February  of  1946— a  matter  of  days  before 
Sir  Winston  ^>oke  In  Fulton  on  March  6  of 
that  year. 

SPKECH  VZTOKD 

In  an  exclusive  interrlew,  Coucn  said 
Churchm's  speech  before  Congreae  was  ve-  - 
toed  by  the  State  Depfurtment  on  the 
grounds  that  the  famed  World  War  n  leader 
was  then  a  private  citizen  and  the  depart- 
ment "didn't  want  to  run  tbe  risk  of  of- 
fending the  Attlee  government.**  (Laborlte 
Clement  Attlee  succeeded  Chvirchm  as  Prime 
Minister  In  1946.) 

The  Mlsslsslppian's  meeting  with  Church- 
ill came  about  as  a  result  of  Colkb'b  bead- 
ing a  special  House  committee  on  postwar 
economic  poUcy  and  planning.  In  the  late 
siunmer  of  1945,  Coliob  and  several  other 
members  of  the  committee  made  a  trip 
abroad  to  confer  with  leaders  of  a  number 
of  the  allied  nations,  primarily  in  the  In- 
terest of  promoting  postwar  trade. 

In  Moscow,  they  meO^tb  Premier  Joseph 
Stalin,  and  in  liondon^they  conferred  with 
AUlee.  whose  labor  government  bad  Just 
come  into  power.  But  they  mieeert  seeing 
Churchill,  who,  ^Colxb  expressed  It,  was 
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"on  the  Rlvi£ra  recovering  from  his  stun- 
ning defeat  at  the  polls." 

Back  in  this  country,  Ck>LUER  reported  im- 
mediately on  his  committee's  flndtngii  to 
President  Trximan,  and  recommended  a  get 
tough  policy  with  Russia,  emphasizing  that 
"the  only  thing  the  Communists  respect  is 
firmness  or  force." 

CoLMEB  said  Trvmnan  seemed  to  agree  with 
this  position,  but  sent  him  to  the  State  De- 
partment where  policymakers  turned  It 
down,  saying  the  "timing  was  not  right" 
for  the  administration  to  adopt  a  tough 
policy  toward  Russia. 

"I  think  we  were  right,"  Colmer  told  his 
reporter.  "I  think  subsequent  events  have 
proved  It." 

HEARTY    RESPONSE 

At  any  rate,  he  found  a  hearty  response  to 
his  get  tough  theory  when  he  met  with 
Churchill.  Since  Sir  Winston's  views  were 
Important  to  the  committee  in  formulating 
its  report  on  the  foreign  situation,  the  State 
Department,  which  sponsored  the  commit- 
tee's foreign  toiir,  arranged  for  Chairman 
CoLMKR  to  interview  Mr.  Churchill  when  he 
visited  the  United  States  in  the  following 
February  1946.  The  distinguished  Britisher 
not  only  granted  the  interview  but  invited 
the  Mississippi  legislator  to  dine  with  him 
at  the  Miami  home  of  Colonel  Clark,  of  the 
Canadian  Army,  where  he  was  visiting.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  small  and  Intimate 
party.  "The  only  other  persons  there  were 
Mrs.  Churchill,  the  Churchills'  daughter, 
Sarah,  Hore-Belisha,  Secretary  of  W{u-  in 
Churchill's  early  World  War  II  cabinet,  Mrs. 
Hore-Belisha  and  the  wife  of  an  American 
general. 

Diiring  the  dinner,  which  lasted  more  than 
2  hours,  CoLMEs  said  he  "emphasized  my 
conviction  about  a  firm  policy  in  dealing  with 
Russia,  and  the  desirability  of  getting  away 
from  the  policy  of  appeasement." 

"I  foxmd  that  Mr.  Churchill  was  very 
sympathetic  toward  these  views,"  he  added. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  said:  'Yes,  Roosevelt 
and  I  appeased  Stalin.    We  had  to.' 

"Then,  In  that  typical  Churchillian  fash- 
ion, he  kind  of  shook  his  finger  at  me  and 
said:  'How  did  we  know  the  atomic  bomb 
was  going  to  work?  How  did  we  know  you 
wouldn't  be  called  upon  to  expend  the  lives 
of  another  nUllion  of  your  splendid  young 
men  up  the  beachheads  of  the  mainland  of 
Japan? 

"  'Yes  we  appeased  him,  but  now,  by  God' — 
and  he  came  down  with  his  fist  on  the 
table — 'the  time  for  appeasement  has 
ceased.' " 

During  the  conversation,  Colmer  said  he 
asked  Churchill  what  assurances  the  United 
StatesMjd  its  other  allies  had  that  "once 
Russitf^talns  the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
she  won't  pull  a  sneak  Pearl  Harbor  attack 
on  us?" 

"The  old  warrior  thought  for  a  moment," 
Colmer  recalled,  and  then  replied : 

"  'The  only  assurance  we  have  is  that 
they  (the  Soviets)  don't  have  any  assurance 
that  If  they  drop  the  bombs  on  us  tonight, 
we  won't  drop  them  in  Russia  In  the  morn- 
ing.' " 

Colmer  said  the  inevitable  cigars  and 
brandy  were  passed  around  after  dinner,  and 
during  the  convivial  Interlude  he  compli- 
mented Churchill  on  his  wartime  speech  be- 
fore a  Joint  session  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
temUng  it  a  "dc;llghtful  and  Inspiring  mes- 
sage.' 

FACE  BRIGHTENED 

He  ■said  Churchill's  face  brightened  up  at 
reference  to  that  congressional  speech  he 
made  during  a  visit  to  the  late  President 
Roosevelt,  and  he  toki  Colmer:  "I've  got  an- 
other speech  I'd  like  to  make  before  Con- 
gress." 

Colmer  expressed  confidence  "it  could  be 
arranged,"  little  suspecting  that  a  roadblock 
on  the  proposal  would  be  thrown  up  by  the 
State  Department. 


After  Mr.  Chiu'chill  esccx-ted  Mr.  Colmer 
to  the  door,  his  friend  and  hoet,  Colonel 
Clark,  accompanied  the  Mlssisslppian  to  his 
car.  Colonel  Clark  then  B^ld,  "The  old  man 
was  serious  about  that  speech  before  the 
Congress.  He  really  has  a  final  message 
which  he  desires  to  deliver  to  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people."  Colmer  repeated 
that  he  felt  it  could  be  arranged;  but  he 
would  have  to  clear  it  with  the  adminis- 
tration. 

On  his  return  to  Washington.  Colmer 
advised  ■  Speaker  Rayburn  of  Mr.  Churchill's 
desire.  The  Speaker  in  turn  took  the  mat- 
ter up  with  the  President.  Rnyburn  then 
advised  Colmer  that  the  State  Department 
had   vetoed  the  proposition. 

Colmer's  account  of  his  hitherto  unpub- 
llcized  interview  with  ChurchUl  will  un- 
doubtedly end  the  speculation  that  has  per- 
sisted as  to  why  one  of  Britian's  greatest 
statesmen  selected  an  obscure  midwestern 
educational  institution — Westminister  Col- 
lege in  Pulton — as  the  sounding  board  for 
one  of  the  most  important  speeches  of  his 
long  and  distinguished  career. 

Certainly  the  content  of  that  speech  bears 
out  the  context  of  their  dinner  conversation, 
as  related  by  the  Mississippian. 

Warning  of  the  threat  of  Soviet  Russia, 
which  he  said  had  drawn  "an  Iron  curtain" 
across  central  Europe,  subjecting  all  the  sat- 
ellite nations  behind  that  barrier  to  "a  very 
high  and  increasing  measure  of  control  from 
Moscow,"  Churchill  added: 

"Prom  what  I  have  seen  of  our  Russian 
friends  and  allies  diu^ng  the  war,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  nothing  they  admire  as 
much  as  strength,  and  there  la  nothing  for 
which  they  have  less  respect  than  for  mili- 
tary weakness.  Por  that  reason,  the  old 
doctrine  of  a  balance  of  power  is  unsound." 
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OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23, 1965 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy  has 
focused  the  attention  of  everyone  on  the 
ease  with  which  firearms  may  be  ob- 
tained in  this  country.  They  can  be  pur- 
chased by  mail  with  no  questions  asked 
if  one  has  the  price. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  re- 
action to  the  assassination  has  resulted 
in  demands  that  something  be  done  to 
bring  tighter  control  over  the  sale  of  the 
weapons.  Some  of  the  proposals  would 
practically  bar  the  sale  of  guns  to  any- 
one and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  would 
not  change  the  current  law. 

Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  of  Connecticut, 
has  been  a  leading  spokesman  for  those 
who  would  bring  curbs  to  the  sale,  ship- 
ment and  ownership  of  guns.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  he  realizes,  however,  that  a 
balance  must  be  struck  between  the 
regulation  of  the  sale  of  guns  and  an 
individual's  constitutional  right  to  bear 
arms. 

This  point  was  veiy  well  made  in 
an  editorial  in  the  Cape  Cod  Standard 
Times  on  March  17,  1965.  I  believe  that 
my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  the 
points  that  are  made. 

The  editorial  follows: 


In  the  aftermath  of  President  Kennedy's 
assassination,  there  arose  a  wave  of  demand 
fen-  more  stringent  regulation  of  the  sale  and 
possession  of  firearms. 

Some  of  the  proposals  were  Uloglcal,  while 
others  made  considerable  sense.  In  the 
background,  all  the  while,  was  the  second 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  guar- 
antees the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms. 

Cxurently  before  the  U.S.  Senate  is  a  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dood. 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  which  would 
eliminate  the  importation  of  Junk  weapons, 
including  such  items  as  bazookas  and  flame- 
throwers, into  this  country. 

In  describing  his  bill.  Senator  Dodd  said. 
"I  would  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  impose  an  outright 
prohibition  on  the  importation  of  all  fire- 
arms, but  rather  to  restrict  the  importation 
of  those  firearms  which  we  have  found  to 
be  sold  mail-order  and  which  end  up  in  tiie 
hands  of  Juvenile  delinquents  and  aduli 
criminals." 

There  appears  to  be  a  great  deal  of  merit 
in  sections  of  Senator  Dodd's  bill  and  the 
proposed  legislation  should  receive  serious 
study.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  there 
is  a  segment  of  opinion  that  holds  that 
overly  stringent  regulations  would  serve 
only  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  law-abiding 
citizen  to  own  a  firearm — for  hunting  on  the 
Cape,  for  example — while  the  criminal,  a.s 
always,  would  have  a  ready  supply  of  fire- 
arms. 

New  York  is  a  case  in  point.  Its  Sullivan 
Act  makes  it  difficult  for  the  average  citizen 
to  purchase  a  handgun,  yet  it  seems  to  have 
provided  little  or  no  deterrent  to  the  crimi- 
nal element. 

There  is  a  general  agreement  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  regarding  mail-order 
sales  of  guns,  since  it  is  all  too  easy  for 
juveniles  or  criminals  to  acquire  weapons  in 
this  way.  It  also  would  seem  wise  to  put 
an  end  to  the  sale  to  private  citizens  ot 
such  weapons  as  antitank  guns,  bazookas 
flamethrowers  and  mortars. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Senator  Dodd  s 
bill  may  be  the  beginning  of  legislation  that 
wUl  plug  existing  loopholes  in  o\it  gun  lav.^:^ 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  lav>- 
abiding  individual's  constitutional  right  to 
bear  and  keep  arms. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1965 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  durinu' 
the  many  years  that  we  have  been  vitally 
interested  in  the  problems  of  medical 
research,  we  have  become  increasincly 
aware  of  the  need  for  communicatin:: 
the  results  of  research  to  other  research- 
ers, to  the  clinician  for  practical  appli- 
cation in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  and 
to  the  lay  pubUc. 

The  problems  of  communication  of 
research  results  are  numerous  and  dif- 
ficult. In  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  do  ii- 
search  on  the  problems  in  the  field  of 
information  handling  or  biomedical  com- 
munication. Further,  it  is  important 
that  we  generate  interest  in  the  prob- 
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lems  of  biom.edical  communication  and 
that  we  support  groups  already  working 
in  the  field. 

I  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  speak 
to  such  a  group  on  Wednesday,  March 
10,  1965,  as  the  luncheon  speaker  on  a 
4-day  institute  on  advances  in  biomed- 
ical Communication,  sponsored  jointly 
by  two  of  Washington's  universities, 
the  American  University  and  the 
George  Washington  University.  Inter- 
ested groups  within  the  xmiversities  who 
were  operating  this  institute  were  the 
center  for  technology  and  administra- 
tion of  American  University  and  the 
biological  sciences  communication  proj- 
ect of  the  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. The  theme  of  the  institute  was 
"The  Diffusion  of  Information  in  the 
Biomedical  Sciences."  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  speech  I  made  on  this 
occasion : 

Institute  on  Advances  in  Biomedical 
Communication  Program 

Theme:  The  diffusion  of  information  in  the 
biomedical  sciences. 

Director:  Charles  W.  Shilling,  M.D.,  direc- 
tor, biological  sciences  communication  proj- 
ect, the  George  Washington  University. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  8,  1965 

Registration  and  coffee. 

Opening  of  the  institute. 

Welcome  by  dean  for  sponsored  research, 
the  George  Washington  University;  dean. 
School  of  Government  and  Public  Adminis- 
tration, the  American  University;  director 
of  the  institute,  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity; director.  Center  for  Technology  and 
Administration,  the  American  University. 

Program  orientation. 

Introduction  to  the  sessions. 

Keynote  session:  Dr.  Kenneth  V.  Thlmann, 
president,  the  American  Institute  of  Biologi- 
cal Sciences. 

Luncheon  speaker;  Dr.  Luther  Terry,  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States. 
Session  I 

"Data  Automation  at  the  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital," Dr.  Larry  Chrlstianson,  Director,  Data 
Processing,  Veterans'  Administration. 

"Computer-based  Medical  Information  Sys- 
tems— A  Siirvey  of  Current  Projects,"  Dr. 
Anne  Summerfield,  Sjrstems  Development 
Corp. 

"The  Automated  Laboratory,"  Dr.  George 
Williams,  Laboratory  of  Clinical  Pathology, 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  9,  1965 

Session  II 

"Information  Obtained  by  Analysis  of  Se- 
rial Literature,"  Dr.  Charles  W.  Shilling,  di- 
rector, biological  sciences  communication 
project,  the  George  Washington  University. 

"Selective  Translation  and  Wide  Distribu- 
tion," Dr.  Raymund  Zwemer,  director,  Feder- 
r^iion  of  American  Societies  for  Experimental 
Biology,  translation  project. 

'The  ILSE  Program,"  Col.  William  Mc- 
intosh, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
aiinlstration. 

Luncheon    speaker:     "The    Dolphin    as    a 
Communicator,"    Dr.    John    Lilly,    Director, 
Communication  Research  Institute. 
Session  III 

Scientific  Communication  in  MEIS,"  Capt. 
J  'iin  DeCoursy,  U.S.  Navy,  Military  Entomol- 
otry  Information  Service,  Department  of  the 
.^rmy. 

Diagnosis  of  Heart  Diseases  by  Computer," 
Dr.  Caesar  Caceres,  Chief,  Instrumentation 
Field  Station,  Heart  Disease  Control  Pro- 
cram.  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Of  OSS  Discipline  Communication  Net- 
works," Dr.  Quentin  Hartwig,  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Utilization,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 


"The  Information  BKChan^e — ^An  Experi- 
ment In  Communication,"  Dr.  Brrett  C.  Al- 
britton.  National  Institutes  ot  Healtli. 

"Thesaurus  Development  In  the  Biomedical 
Sciences,"  Miss  Winifred  Sewell,  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  10,  1965 

Session  IV 

"User  Studies  and  Communication  Needs," 
Dr  .William  S.  Barker,  head  studies  and  sup- 
port section.  Office  of  Science  Information 
Service,   National  Science  Poundation. 

"The  Citation  Index  as  a  Communication 
Tool,"  Dr.  I.  H.  Sher,  Institute  for  Scientific 
Information. 

"Scientific  Information  and  the  Abstract," 
Mrs.  Phyllis  Paikins,  biological  abstracts. 

"A  Review  of  Various  Types  of  Indexes," 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Shilling,  director,  biological 
sciences  communication  project,  the  George 
Washington  University. 

Luncheon    speaker:    Representative    John 
C.  PoGARTY,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Session  V 

"Scientific  Communication  in  NASA,"  Mr. 
Howard  AUoway,  Scientific  and  Technical  In- 
formation Division,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

"Scientific  Communication  in  Science  In- 
formation Exchange,"  Dr.  Monroe  Freeman, 
director.  Science  Information  Exchange. 

"Scientific  Communication  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,"  Mr.  John  Sherrod, 
Chief,  Information  Services  and  Systems 
Branch,  Atomic  HUergy  Commission. 

"Scientific  Communication  in  the  National 
Referral  Center,"  Mr.  Jack  Steams,  National 
Referral  Center. 

"New  System  Concepts  in  Defense  Scienti- 
fic Communication,"  Mr.  Gregory  Abdlan, 
Defense  Documentation  Center. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  11,  1965 

Session  VI 

"The  Interdisciplinary  Conference  as  a 
Means  of  Communication,"  Dr.  Prank  Pre- 
mont-Smlth,  New'  York  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. 

"Career  Dimensions  of  a  Scientist-Admin- 
istrator," Dr.  James  W.  Colbert,  National  In- 
stitute for  Allergies  and  Infectious  Diseases, 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"MIT  Technical  Information  Project," 
Dr.  M.  M.  Kessler,  associate  director  of  Ubrar- 
lee,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Luncheon  speaker:  "The  Search  for  Sxtra- 
terrestrlal  Life,"  Dr.  Orr  Reynolds,  Director, 
bloscience  programs.  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

Session  VII 

"The  Role  of  the  Crtlcal  Review  In  the 
Communication  Process,"  Dr.  Walter  Claus, 
Division  of  Biology  and  Medicine,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

"Self  Adjusting  System  of  Scientific  In- 
formation Flow,"  Capt.  John  C.  Busby,  B.C., 
U.S.  Navy. 

"The  Medlars  Story,"  Mr.  Scott  Adams, 
deputy  director,  medical  literature  analysis 
and  retrieval  system.  National  Library  of 
Medicine. 

It  Is  particularly  interesting  to  note  the 
large  number  of  speakers  drawn  from  Fed- 
eral agencies.  In  fact,  of  the  30  different 
individuals  speaking  before  the  institute, 
there  were  17  from  various  Federal  agencies, 
including  Dr.  Luther  Terry,  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

There  were  25  full-time  attendants  at  the 
institute.  Many  of  them  were  at  adminis- 
trative levels  in  Federal  agencies.  Others 
were  from  various  parts  of  the  cotmtry  from 
libraries,  research  laboratories,  and  indus- 
trial concerns.  However,  aU  26  shared  a 
vital  interest  in  the  problems  of  biomedical 
communication. 

Allen,  Benjamin  Perry  n.  Chief,  Physical 
Science  Technology,  Bureau  of  Medicine, 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  Crystal 
Plaza.  Arlington.  Va. 


Berner,  Cllff<x4  L.,  MJ3.,  surgeon,  director, 
of  research,  Methodist  Evangelical  Hospital. 
315  East  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Erlckson,  Alan  E.,  staff  scientist  and  chair- 
man. Library  C(»ninlttee,  Worcester  Foiinda- 
tion  for  Experimental  Biology,  222  Maple 
Avenue,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Pitspatrick,  WlUiam  H.,  assistant  director. 
Science  Information  Exchange,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Forbes,  Edward  J.,  electronic  engineer, 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington, 
DC. 

Harley.  A.  J.,  Ph.  D.,  senior  scientific  officer 
(assigned  to  medlars  retrieval  project),  na- 
tional Lending  Library  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, Boston  Spa,  Yorkshire,  England. 

Heenan,  William  F.,  information  specialist, 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  505  King  Ave- 
nue, Columbus,  Ohio. 

Hill,  Yvonne,  biological  sciences  com- 
munication project,  the  George  Washington 
University,  Washington,  D.C. 

Huffer,  Mary  A.,  Acting  Librarian,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 

Johnson,  Eleanor,  Blo-Medlcal  Librarian, 
Bio-Medical  Libraries,  University  of  Chicago, 
200  Culver  Hall,  Chicago.  HI. 

Kelly,  Ann  S.,  Medical  Records  Adviser, 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  De- 
partment, Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
North  Building.,  Room  1743,  Washington, 
DC. 

Kltzes,  George,  Biological  Sciences  Admin- 
istrator, Chief,  Physiology  Division.  Head- 
quarters, Aeromedlcal  Division.  AVSC.  U.S. 
Air  Force,  6570  Aerospace  Medical  Research 
Laboratories,  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base,  Ohio. 

Kubal,  Gene  Joyce,  Chief,  Maintenance 
Section,  Division  of  Lending,  National  Agri- 
cultural Library,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, South  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mason,  Clarence  T.,  Director,  The  Carver 
Research  Foundation,  Tuskegee  Institute, 
Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Mehrlng,  Charles  W.,  Administrative  Officer, 
National  Agricultural  Library,  14th  and  In- 
dependence Avenue  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Minckler,  Tate  M.,  Head,  Tissue  Pathology 
Unit,  VRRB,  National  Cancer  Institute,  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  Betheeda,  Md. 

Negus,  Mildred  E.,  Administrative  Analyst. 
Government  of  District  of  Columbia,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  300  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Nelson,  George  H.,  Biological  Sciences  Ad- 
minlstratc»-,  U.S.  Army  Biological  Labora- 
tories, Port  Detrick,  Frederick,  Md. 

Palmer,  Ralph  L.,  IBM  FeUow,  IBM  Co.,  612 
West  115th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Pigeon,  Robert  P.,  Technical  InformaU 
Officer,    U.S.    Atomic    Ebiergy    Com^^ls^Ion. 
Washington,  D.C. 

SirkiE,  Joseph  A.,  Rio-Engineer,  (Office  Avia- 
tion Medicine,  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  800 
Independence  Avenue  SW.,  Wasnlngton,  D.C. 

Steinbeck,  Herbert  D.,  MJ}.,  Adviser,  Medi- 
cal Information  Systems,  IBM.  2651  Strang 
Boulevard,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.Y. 

Thorner,  Robert  M.,  Chief,  Resear^  and 
Development  Division  of  Chronic  Diseases, 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  HEW  Building, 
Fourth  and  Indiana  Avenue  SW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Weichold,  Kathryn  E.,  Technical  Informa- 
tion Specialist,  U.6.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.C. 

Werner,  David  J.,  Graduate  Assistant,  The 
Technical  Institute,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston.  111. 


"Biomedical  Communication:  An  OuTsmER's 
Views" — Remarks  of  U.S.  Representative 
John  E.  Pogarty  at  iNSTmrrK.or  Advances 
EN  Biomedical  Cobcmunication  Luncheon, 
Governor's  House  8400  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Bethxsda,  Md.,  March  10,  1965 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  today  to  Join  the 
discussions  of  this  Institute  on  Advances  in 
Biomedical  Cqmmunioations.  As  a  member 
of  Congress  long  interested   in  £he  healtti 
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needs  ot  this  country,  I  have  been  personally 
gratified  In  the  past  few  years  hy  the  suc- 
cesses <X  our  medical  research  programs,  by 
the  Increased  responsibility  shown  by  Con- 
gress In  protecting  and  advancing  the  health 
of  this  Nation,  and  by  the  priority  being 
given  to  proposed  legislation  designed  to 
bolster  both  this  research  and  Its  application 
to  the  national  health  needs.  An  effective 
system  of  biomedical  communications  is  an 
absolute  "must"  to  the  success  of  any  such 
program,  and  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  examine  some  as- 
pects of  these  matters  with  those  who  are 
experts  in  communication  problems. 

This  Nation  Is  Justly  proud  of  its  medical 
research  progress.  The  great  epidemic  dis- 
eases, which  once  swept  over  the  country 
leaving  behind  broad  wakes  of  pain  and 
tragic  loss  of  life,  have  been  brought  under 
control.  In  the  past  half  century  life  ex- 
pectancy has  Increased  by  more  than  20 
years,  and,  day  by  day,  painstaking  research 
Is  adding  to  the  sum.  of  o\ir  knowledge. 
These  past  achievements — and  the  hope  that 
research  holds  for  the  future — make  me 
greatly  concerned  about  anything  that 
threatens  to  limit  further  progress  in  Im- 
proving the  heatth  of  our  people. 

Now,  the  communications  problem  i>oee8 
such  a  threat.  Although  this  problem  has 
been  defined  In  terms  of  two  major  com- 
ponents— among  scientists  and  between  the 
scientists  and  the  practitioners — it  seems  to 
me  that  any  such  distinction  Is  essentially 
arttfldal.  As  an  outsider — as  a  layman  in- 
terested In  health  communications — I  be- 
lieve that  all  facets  of  scientific  communica- 
tions are  Intertwined  and  must  be  consid- 
ered, etnix  In  the  light  of  the  other.  And 
then  I-.woxild  like  to  throw  out  some  ques- 
tions tor  your  consideration,  somewhat  as  I 
have  so  often  had  the  pleasure  of  doing  while 
listening  to  expert  testimony  at  the  yearly 
Congressional  appropriations  hearings.  I 
will  be  much  Interested  In  your  reaction. 

Both  the  researcher  and  physician  are 
suffering  from  the  fact  that  the  massive 
growth  of  scientific  knowledge  has  clogged 
our  old  channels  of  communication.  Like 
many  of  our  problems  today,  this  one  is  of 
rather  recent  origin.  No  doubt  all  of  you  are 
familiar  with  a  recent  survey  which,  to  me, 
simimed  up  the  problem  neatly.  It  seems 
that  in  the  18th  cent\iry  there  were  only  tt^ 
Journals  to  record  the  research  results  of  the 
scientific  world — and  today  there  are  50,000. 
P\irther.  it  is  eetlmated  that  by  the  year  2000 
there  will  be  almost  1  million  Journals  in 
publication.  In  the  19th  centiu-y,  In  order 
to  make  possible  coverage  of  the  300  Journals 
they  had,  abstract  Journals  began  to  appear. 
Now  there  are  300  abstract  Journals — and 
Journals  which  abstract  abstracts  are  ap- 
pearing. 

Again — as  with  so  many  of  today's  prob- 
lems— modem  technology  provides  us  with 
some  new  means  to  deal  with  our  problems. 
After  discussions  between  scientists,  educa- 
tors, physicians  and  communications  i>eopIe, 
modem  information  retrieval  systems  came 
into  being  but  have  hardly  yet  come  into 
their  own. 

One  such  system,  of  course,  is  the  medical 
literature  analysis  and  retrieval  system — 
medlars — which  was  established  a  couple 
of  years  ago  by  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine right  up  on  the  Pike.  This  system,  as 
you  know,  will  permit  hundreds  of  medical 
research  articles  to  be  indexed  dally  by  lan- 
guage, date,  Utle,  and  subject  matter — then 
be  retrieved  by  the  computer  in  answering 
questions  of  individual  research  Installations 
concerning  new  publications  bearing  on  their 
Inunedate  problems.  The  medlars  also 
has  the  capacity  to  compile  and  print  bibli- 
ographies of  papers  ciurently  being  pub- 
lished in  numerous  areas  of  specialization 
and  research. 

Unfortunately,    the    National    Library    of 


Medicine  is  the  only  library  in  the  Nation 
with  these  capabilities.  Therefore,  these 
bibliographies  can  be  provided  only  upKjn  re- 
quest to  practicing  physicians  as  well  as  to 
research  scientists.  The  recent  report  of  the 
President's  Conunisslon  on  Heart  Disease, 
Cancer,  and  Stroke  found  the  present  state 
of  most  medical  libraries  In  the  United 
States  is  lamentable,  largely  because  librar- 
ians have  not  received  their  due  share  of  the 
greatly  Increased  attention  and  funding  for 
research.  The  Commission  warned  that  un- 
less something  was  done  to  improve  our  na- 
tional medical  library  base,  our  Increased 
growth  In  slcentiflc  knowledge  will  become 
an  exercise  in  futility. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  recommendations 
of  this  Commission  I  have  recently  intro- 
duced a  measuer  into  the  House — identical 
with  a  measure  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
my  esteemed  colleague.  Senator  Hn,L — which, 
I  believe,  will  do  much  to  correct  this  de- 
plorable situation. 

This  bill — if  enacted — vrtll  provide  Federal 
funds  to  assist  in  the  construction  and  re- 
habilitation of  medical  library  facilities,  the 
training  of  medical  librarians,  the  conduct 
of  research  and  development  In  fields  of 
medical  library  science,  the  expansion  of 
basic  library  resources,  the  development  of  a 
national  system  of  regional  medical  libraries. 
It  will  also  provide  for  the  Buppc»-t  of  non- 
profit biomedical  publication,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  branches  of  ttie  National 
Library  of  Medicine  In  various  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

If  enacted,  this  measure  will  iM-ovide  a 
vitally  needed  improvement  in  this  Nation's 
library  system.  Biomedical  research  results 
will  for  the  first  time  be  adeqiiately  stored 
and  indexed  and  an  individual  scientist  in 
any  part  of  the  covmtry  will  be  aWe  to  obtain 
quickly  and  eflQciently  both  a  listing  of  new 
articles  in  his  area  of  research  and  copies  of 
papers  he  needs.  Physicians,  too,  can,  upon 
request,  obtain  comprehensive  bibliographies 
concerning  disease  conditions  they  will  have 
seen  In  their  patients. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
Job  to  be  done,  here,  and  I  am  as  confident 
as  any  of  you  that  much  can  be  done  with 
the  electronic  devices  at  our  disposal.  At  the 
same  time  I  must  say  that,  to  me,  the  re- 
trieval of  data  is  not  the  most  dilficult  prob- 
lem In  communcatlons  which  we  face  today. 
There  are  other  problem,s  which  seem  to  me 
even  more  basic,  and  each  of  them  emerges 
from  one  primary  consideration:  the  himian 
element.  I  am  convinced  that  while  elec- 
tronic devices  are  useful,  it  is  men,  working 
together,  utilizing  the  best  brains  available, 
who  are  really  the  keys  to  an  ultimate  solu- , 
tion  of  the  problem.  I  would  like  now  to 
think  out  loud  about  some  of  the  problems 
so  dependent  on  the  htunan  element — and  to 
get  yoiu*  reactions  and  suggestions  as  to  what 
might  be  done. 

Now  I  would  not  wan':  to  cast  aspersions 
on  the  productive  scientists  of  the  Nation, 
but  what  can  be  done  to  assure  that  what 
you  are  retrieving  is  worth  retrieving? 

Almost  as  much  has  been  heard  about  the 
publication  explosion  as  about  the  popiila- 
tlon  explosion.  1  am  sure  that  tliis  associa- 
tion was  in  the  mind  of  an  editorial  writer 
on  the  New  York  Times  recently  when  he 
suggested  that  more  thought  anight  to  be 
given  to  birth  control  techniques  In  the  field 
of  scientific  publication.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  publlsh-or-perish  syndrome  causes 
the  publication  of  papers  which  have  little 
scientific  merit  and  these  papers  help  glut 
the  retrieval  mechanisms  and  are  impossible 
to  differentiate  by  purely  mechanical  meth- 
ods. I  have  been  assured  by  those  competent 
to  Judge  in  various  fields  that  papers  have 
appeared  which  were  rushed  into  print  be- 
fore the  research  results  actually  warranted 
distribution — and  that  this  Is  continuing. 
It  is  likely  to  continue  unless  something  is 
done  about  it.    I  know  that  editors  of  scien- 


tific Journals  are  being  urged  to  raise  their 
standards  for  publication;  I  wonder  if  any 
members  of  this  group  are  in  a  position  to 
add  their  voices  to  such  lurging?  I  wonder, 
too.  if  this  group  has  other  practical  sug- 
gestions to  offer — you  must  have  considered 
this  problem — and  I  would  be  interested  to 
hear  what  you  think. 

Directly  related  to  the  question  of  the 
quality  of  the  scientific  work  is  the  question 
of  whether  the  paper  is  well  written.  Again, 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  high  proportion 
of  scientific  papers  are  not  well  written,  or 
not  well  enough  written.  If  a  scientific  paper 
cannot  be  understood,  it  should  not  be  pub- 
lished and  might  as  well  not  be  retrieved. 
What  is  anyone  doing  about  this? 

I  know  that  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion— in  an  unusually  forward-looking  ef- 
fort— is  doing  something  oti  its  own  about 
this  problem.  Two  years  ago  the  AMA — in 
cooperation  with  the  School  of  Journalism 
at  Northwestern  University — began  sponsor- 
ing a  summer  institute  on  medical  writing 
for  medical  students  and  physicians. 
Through  this  institute  {^whlch  virill  be  offered 
again  this  summer)  young  scientists  are 
trained  to  communicate  more  clearly  and 
are  given  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
piuTXDse  of  medical  Journalism  and  medical 
writing. 

It  Is  tragic  but  no  doubt  true  that  In  the 
massive  ntmaber  of  pap>ers  being  published 
today  many  significant  findings  are  lost  be- 
cause they  are  so  badly  presented  that  they 
are  not  properly  understood.  Why  can  we 
not  have  other  and  larger  efforts  to  train 
scientists  and  physicians  to  be  competent 
writers? 

Yet  well-written  pai>ers  on  high  quality 
research — however  well  indexed  and  made 
available  to  other  researchers — will  not  help 
the  practicing  physician  who  does  not  have 
the  time  to  spend  In  the  library.  For  him, 
the  collection  of  data  alone  is  not  enough. 
To  organize  the  enormous  amount  of  data 
produced  each  year  requires  talented  and 
scientifically  trained  medical  writers.  Sucli 
writers  are  today  taking  laboratory  results — 
translating  and  summarizing — putting  them 
in  a  form  so  that  the  practicing  physician 
can  read  and  understand.  It  is  significant, 
that  almost  without  exception,  this  gap  hi\s 
been  filled — not  by  scientists — but  by  people 
with  little  scientific  background  but  expert 
at  communicating  facts  and  ideas.  Thus,  a 
whole  new  field  of  publications  aimed  at 
the  physician  has  grown  up  in  the  last  15 
years  to  help  the  busy  family  doctor  keep 
abreast  of  the  latest  advances.  I  wonder 
if  you  think  enough  utilization  is  being 
made  of  this  capability  in  communication? 
What  more  might  be  done? 

Let  me  come  back  to  the  scientists  in  the 
laboratories  of  tills  country.  At  the  heart 
of  the  matter  is  this  question:  How  docs  the 
bench  scientist  find  oiit  what  his  colleagues 
are  doing?  I  have  heard  it  said  that  those 
who  talk  most  about  the  communications 
"crisis"  are  the  professional  commimicators. 
not  the  professional  scientists.  The  argu- 
ment runs  that  the  men  who  are  doing  the 
most  exciting  work  in  any  field  know  what 
their  counterparts  are  doing,  through  per- 
sonal correspondence  with  each  oilier, 
through  personal  contacts  at  national  n::d 
international  meetings,  long  before  airy 
paper  is  published  on  the  results  of  research 
in  progress.^Jn  1964  the  Nobel  Prize  w.i.'^ 
awarded  to^|^  scientists  working  in  the 
same  research'  area  although  they  were  g'^c- 
graphlcally  half  a  world  apart.  It  is  a  fr.ir 
assumption  that  these  two  did  not  work  in 
ignorance  of  each  other's  latest  findings,  nor 
did  they  wait  for  a  new  contribution  to  tho 
literature  to  learn  what  the  other  had  done. 
I  am  fairly  certain,  too,  that  the  men  who 
are  today  opening  up  the  new  genetics  are 
well  aware  of  what  their  colleagues  are  doinp, 
whether  they  are  in  London,  New  York  City, 
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Cliicago.    or   at   the   National    Institutes    of 
Health  here  in  Bethesda. 

This  leads  me  to  one  last  question:  Has 
,'uy  s\irvey  been  made  to  determine  how  the 
K.boratory  scientist  feels  about  the  commu- 
i.ications  "crisis"?  Have  numerous  surveys 
determined  that  these  men  who  are  working 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  unknown  think  It  is 
essential  that  they  see  every  possible  piece 
or  relevant  data,  if  they  are  to  be  successful? 
Do  they  fear  that  they  are  not  now  as  aware 
o!  all  the  related  work  as  they  need  to  be? 
I  ciont  know  the  answers  to  these  questions, 
but  there  are  probably  answers — and  good 
ones^that  you  can  provide  to  me,  in  the 
ctiurse  of  this  Institute. 

During  my  18  years  of  service  on  the  House 
.svibconunittee  which  reviews  Federal  health 
cxpenditxires  I  have  exerted  every  effort  to 
enhance  this  Nation's  efforts  in  the  medical 
research.  I  have  heard  some  doubts  raised 
concerning  the  long-range  effect  of  the  in- 
formation retrieval  effort.  Surely  any  system 
of  biomedical  oomnxunication  must  evolve  to 
advance  research,  not  to  stifle  it.  Perhaps  I 
can  illustrate  this  concern  with  an  example 
once  told  to  me  by  an  able  and  well-known 
scientific  administrator. 

It  seems  that  there  were  two  laboratories, 
each  headed  by  equally  &ble  scientists.  In 
one  laboratory  the  assistants — when  they 
crone  up  with  an  Idea — ^were  told  t»  go  to  the 
library  and  thoroughly  search  the  literature 
before  beginning  a  project.  In  the  other  labo- 
ratory the  assl^ants  were  instructed  to  plan 
their  projects  and  proceed  with  research,  al- 
lowing only  minimal  time  for  literature 
searching.  The  first  laboratory,  I  am  told, 
never  duplicated  any  research,  but  it  was  the 
(vher  laboratory  that  made  outstanding  re- 
search contributions. 

To  me,  the  moral  of  this  story  is  that  it 
may  be  Just  as  well  for  a  scientist  not  to  know 
;hat  what  he  is  attempting  has  been  at- 
tempted before  and  was  found  to  be  impoe- 
.'^lole — because  he  may  attempt  It  and  do  the 
•  impossible."  I  do  not  believe  that  first-rate 
scientists  will  ever  be  discouraged  from  this 
by  whatever  they  may  read — but  others,  who 
may  have  considerable  potential  for  making 
discoveries,  may  be  discoviraged  at  a  very  crit- 
ic:U  point  in  their  careers.  I  am  concerned 
th.it  this  might  happen,  and  I  cannot  help 
wondering  if  those  of  you  here  have  given 
some  thought  to  the  possible  eventual  opti- 
r.:uin  size  of  all  Information  retrieval  opera- 
tions? And  have  you  considered  pwDssible  in- 
h.t-rent  defects  in  the  wide-ranging  systems 
you  are  conceiving  today  for  use  tomorrow 
and  the  day  after  tomorrow? 

I  have  spoken  straightforwardly,  here,  this 
afternoon.  The  fact  is  that — on  topics  that 
directly  concern  the  medical  research  progress 
of  this  Nation  and  the  health  of  its  people — 
I  feel  strongly.  I  believe  that  you  will  real- 
ize that  I  am  a  most  friendly  critic  of  your 
endeavors — I  am  asking  for  information  to 
answer  both  your  critics  and  to  provide  my- 
self with  a  firmer  basis  upon  which  to  stand 
when  others  raise  these  questions  In  my 
!>'osence.  I  am  seeking  information.  I  can 
think  of  no-better  opportunity  to  get  it  than 
inw.  You  are  specialists  in  communications 
and  its  many  aspects,  and  I  am  sure  that 
yoti — for  yoMi  part — will  welcome  this  oppor- 
t  /iiity  to  educate  me. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  sharing  your  plat- 
'"rm  with  me  today.  And  I  want  to  assure 
y  >u  that  I  stand  ready  to  do  anything  in  my 
r)fAver  to  help  assure  that  the  recent  great 
strides  made  In  biomedical  research  will  not 
i>e  negated  or  even  attenuated  by  faulty  com- 
nianications. 


James  Reeb:  Eulogy  for  a  Friesd 

EXT^S^SION  OF  REBAARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MINNXSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23. 1965 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  the  Reverend  James  Reeb  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  has  brought  grief  to  all  of  iis. 

We  can  do  nothing  but  admire  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  human  rights,  and 
m.ourn  the  necessity  of  his  martsnitioin. 

Mr.  Prank  L.  Bowron,  a  close  friend  of 
Mi.  Reeb's  from  high  school  and  a  Cas- 
per, Wyo.,  attorney,  gave  one  of  the  eulo- 
gies at  a  memorial  service  in  his  home 
city. 

Mr.  Bowron  is  a  layman;  he  spoke  with 
the  sensitivity  of  a  man  deeply  moved  by 
the  faith  which  proclaims  that  we  are 
our  brother's  keeper. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  in 
the  Record  Prank  Bowron's  eulogy  for 
the  late  James  Reeb : 

Eulogy  to  Rev.  James  J.  Reeb,  March  14, 
1965 

(Note. — On  March  14,  1965,  Casper,  Wyo., 
the  hometown  of  Rev.  James  J.  Reeb,  held  a 
memorial  tribute  to  the  minister  who  died 
at  Selma,  Ala.  Three  men  who  had  gradu- 
ated with  Reverend  Reeb  In  the  Casper  high 
school  class  of  1945  spoke.  They  were  Cas- 
per's mayor,  Patrick  H.  Meenan,  Dr.  Joseph 
Mvu-phy,  Casper  physician,  and  Prank  L. 
Bowron,  Casper  attorney.  The  following  is 
Mr.  Bowron's  eulogy  to  his  late  friend : ) 

"Friday  evening,  after  I  had  accepted  Rev- 
erend Koopman's  invitation  to  speak  here 
today,  I  was  in  a  restaurant  having  a  cup  of 
coffee  when  I  heard  a  woman  at  the  next 
table  talking  about  the  murder  of  Jim  Reeb. 

"Why  did  he  go  down  there  anyway,"  she 
said.    "He  had  no  business  getting  involved." 

This,  then.  Is  the  question  I  want  to  try 
to  answer  this  afternoon  •  •  •  and  at  the 
same  time  attempt  to  tell  you  something 
about  Jim  Reeb. 

Jim  Reeb  and  I  went  through  high  school 
together,  belonging  to  the  same  church  and 
attended  the  same  Sunday  school  class.  He 
was  a  sensitive  boy  and  intensely  Idealistic. 

There  was  a  war  and  he  was  not  old  enough 
to  go  •  •  *  but  he  watched  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  his  town  endure  the  pain  of  los- 
ing sons  •  •  •  sons  dying  for  the  cause  of 
freedom.  And  he  learned  that  these  parents 
•  •  •  and  these  sons  •  •  •  if  they  were  asked 
to  repeat  that  sacrifice,  would  say:  "Yes,  I 
would  do  it  again." 

There  was  a  teacher  in  high  school  •  •  • 
a  dedicated  woman  of  intelligence  and  vigor, 
who  Instilled  In  him  a  strong  feeling  for 
honesty  and  Justice  •  •  •  and  who  by  her 
dedication  to  teaching  made  an  example  of 
her  very  life  of  helping  others.  And  if  you 
asked  her  today:  "Would  you  give  these  prin- 
ciples to  Jim  Reeb,  if  you  had  it  to  do  over 
again?" 

She  would  say :  "Yes,  I  would  do  it  again." 

There  was  a  minister  in  our  church,  who 
through  those  years,  with  infinite  patience 
and  dedication,  encouraged  Jim  Reeb  to 
choose  the  ministry  as  his  career  •  •  •  and 
who  by  his  own  sacrifice  and  love,  set  before 
Jim  an  example  of  what  such  ministry  can 
mean.  And  if  we  could  ask  that  man  today 
if  he  would  do  this  again,  •  •  •  he  would  say ; 
"Yes,  I  would  do  it  again." 


There  was  a  succession  of  Sunday  school 
teachers  *  *  *  aU  of  them  sincere  Christian 
men  and  women,  who  tau^t  Jim  Reeb  the 
message  of  love  for  his  fellow  men  and  love 
for  God  •  •  •  and  each  of  these,  If  you  asked 
them  today : 

"If  you  had  it  to  do  over  again,  would  you 
guide  Jim  Reeb  by  these  teachings?" 

Each  would  answer  "Yes,  I  would  do  it 
again." 

There  are  his  parents,  who  taught  him 
their  own  standards  of  honor  and  decency, 
love,  and  respect,  •  •  •  and  who  guided  him 
by  the  same  code  by  which  they  have  lived. 
And  if  you  asked  them  today  if  they  wo\ild 
do  that  again,  they  would  have  to  answer: 
"Yes,  I  would  do  it  again." 

And  there  is  a  wife,  whose  qualities  of 
understanding  and  compassion,  and  whose 
coiu-age  matched  his  own,  and  who  could  say 
to  him:  "Do  what  you  feel  you  mxist,  •  •  • 
do  what  you  know  Is  right." 

And  no  greater  demonstration  of  their 
union  could  be  found  than  when  that  wife 
was  asked  •  •  •  during  the  vlgU  In  Birming- 
ham, whether  Jim  Reeb  would  go  back  to 
Selma  If  he  had  to  do  it  over  again  •  •  • 
and  she  answered  without  pavise  or  hesita- 
tion •  •  •  for  Jim:  "Yes,  I  would  do  it  again." 

Jim  Reeb  was  taught,  right  here  In  Cas- 
per, Wyo.,  that  his  going  to  Selma  was  the 
right  thing  •  •  •  the  decent  thing  •  •  •  the 
Christian  thlng^-to  do.  And  It  la  because 
he  accepted  oiur  teaching,  and  belieTed  otir 
truths  and  adopted  our  principles  •  •  •  It  la 
because  we  help>ed  shape  his  tragic  destiny, 
that  Casper,  Wyo.,  must  share  this  shame  of 
Selma,  Ala. 

Otu*  guilt  was  expressed  by  the  woman 
in  the  rests mrant  when  she  said:  "He  had 
no  business  getting  involved." 

That  woman  spoke  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans whose  creed  has  been:  "I  don't  want 
to  get  involved  •  •  •  let  them  solve  their 
own  problems." 

Today,  most  of  these  voices  are  sUent  •  •  • 
struck  dumb  by  the  human  sacrifice  of  Jim 
Reeb  on  the  altar  of  bigotry  and  hate. 

But  tomorrow,  they  will  begin  again: 

"We  dont  have  the  problem  here  •  •  •  I 
don't  want  to  get  involved."  And  soon.  It 
will  resolve  Itself  again  Into  that  simple 
ageless  ansvlrer  that  Cain  gave  the  Lord: 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 

How  appropriate  to  this  moment  Is  the 
answer  of  the  Lord: 

"What  have  you  done?  The  voice  of  your 
brother's  blood  cries  to  me  from  the  ground." 

Today  •  •  •  all  America  Is  standing  trial 
for  the  miu-der  of  James  Reeb. 

Today,  by  the  murder  of  James  Reeb,  the 
mark  of  Cain  Is  written  across  the  face  of 
the  Nation. 

If  we  fall  Jim  Reeb  at  this  moment,  we 
forfeit  our  highest  aspirations  to  truth  and 
honor  and  love. 

If  we  fail  Jim  Reeb,  we  forsake  aU  that  Is 
noble  In  our  lives  and  we  profane  our  hopes 
for  our  children. 

If  we  fail  Jim  Reeb,  may  Cod  have  mercy 
on  our  souls. 


ChUd  Beating 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J..MULTER 

OF   NKW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  88th  Congress  I  introduced  leglsla- 
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tion  to  require  the  mandatory  reporting 
to  the  police  by  doctors  and  others  of 
child-abuse  cases  which  come  to  their 
attention. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  I  sponsored  HJR. 
3394,  the  District  Cwnmissioners'  pro- 
posal, referred  to  in  the  following  WMAL 
editorial  which  was  broswicast  during 
the  week  of  March  7,  1965.  I  hope  that 
we  can  enact  this  bill  during  the  present 
session. 

The  article  follows: 

Child  Beating 

Efforts  to  Insure  adequate  protection 
against  physical  abuse  to  children  in  the 
District  must  continue  until  effective  legis- 
lation is  enacted.  Meanwhile,  District  serv- 
ice organizations  have  developed  new  ways 
to  help  provide  care  for  some  of  the  children 
who  are  physically  abused. 

When  a  welfare  worker  finds  a  child  that 
has  been  mistreated  or  grossly  neglected, 
the  child  is  removed  from  the  home  Imme- 
diately. The  child  is  referred  to  the  Woman's 
Bureau  of  the  Police  Department.  This  af- 
fords temporary  protection. 

But  there  are  other  considerations.  Doc- 
tors must  have  legal  imnnmlty  when  they 
file  a  report  on  a  suspected  child-abuse  case. 
And  not  all  battered  children  are  from  wel- 
fare or  low-Income  families.  These  children 
must  be  protected  as  well. 

The  Commissioners  prepared  a  bill  to 
guard  against  phjrslcal  abuse  of  children  in 
the  District.  It's  time  Congress  enacted  an 
effective  law. 


Prayer  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Paul  I.  Nassle 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Paul  I.  Nussle,  Pastor  of  St. 
Ansgar's  Lutheran  Church  of  Salinas, 
Calif.,  was  to  have  opened  the  meeting 
of  the  Senate  today.  Unforeseen  circum- 
stances prevented  the  Senate  from  hear- 
ing his  prayer,  which  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  for  today : 

Almighty  God,  Prince  of  Peace,  who  in  our 


beloved  Nation  hiast  established  the  people 
to  be  ministers  of  Thy  Jxist  ordinances:  so 
turn  oiir  hearts  and  minds  to  Thee  this  day 
that  we  may  be  tools  In  the  hands  of  your 
master  craftsmanship. 

As  we  bow^Qur  heads,  we  look  down  and 
see  only  miserable  feet  of  clay  which  remind 
us  we  walk  In  these  majestic  halls  but  a  few 
days.  When  we  would  move  boldly  with  con- 
viction, keep  our  feet  from  being  mired  in 
quicksands  of  jwejudlce.  Lead  us  from  the 
excuse  of  caution  when  we  would  drag  our 
feet,  and  from  the  excuse  of  sseal  when  we 
would  plunge  foolishly  without  thought  for 
Thy  will.  These  feet  of  clay  do  walk  in  a 
discordant  world,  mould  them  to  be  Instru- 
ments for  bringing  Thy  BUngdom  to  men; 
and  when  these  feet  of  clay  are  a  hindrance 
to  the  accomplishment  of  Thy  will,  move  our 
hearts  that  we  might  move  ourBelves  out  of 
the  way  so  that  Thy  love  will  flow  through 
this  great  Chamber  to  the  cities  and  rural 
areas  of  our  land. 

In  the  words  of  the  prayer  of  my  church: 
give  to  all  men  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  dis- 
pose our  days  in  Thy  peace,  O  God.  Take 
from  tis  all  hatred  and  prejudices,  and  what- 
ever may  hinder  unity  of  spirit  and  concord. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  oxir 
Lord.     Amen. 

— Paui  I.  Nussle. 
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Sapreme  Coort  Salaries 

SPEEJCH 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF   MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lively 
House  debate  was  touched  off  last  week 
on  a  bill  to  equalize  the  salaries  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Justices  by  raising  them 
the  $3,000  a  year  which  was  cut  out  of 
overall  salary  Increases  last  year.  In 
these  times,  Uie  mere  mention  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  enough  to  spark  a  con- 
troversy. 

When  Congress  raised  salaries  last 
year,  the  Senate  ch<^ped  $3,000  off  the 
$7,500  raises  each  Justice  was  to  re- 
ceive. This  year  it  was  up  to  the  House 
to  restore  the  fiiU  raises  for  the  Court. 

However,  Congressmen  critical  of  the 
Court  took  advantage  of  the  debate  to 
level  a  barrage  of  comment  before  tum- 
inc:  down  the  pay  raise. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  High 
Court's  decisions  may  not  always  make 
everybody  happy.  But  I  feel  that  the 
Justices  should  not  be  penalized  on 
something  as  petty  as  a  pay  raise  for 
what  some  others  feel  have  been  its  in- 
justices. Representative  Emanuel  Cel- 
LER,  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  told  the  House: 

I  did  not  know  when  the  bill  was  to  be 
brought  up  that  we  would  have  a  sort  of 
field  day  of  criticism  against  our  highest 
CC'urt. 

And  a  field  day  it  was.  My  own  feel- 
in  <r  Is  that  whether  or  not  I  agree  or 
dl.'^agree  with  the^upreme  Court,  I  will 
alw  ays  fight  to  preserve  its  independence 
a5  an  equal  arm  of  the  Government. 
Tlie  Court  will  always  be  with  us,  regard- 
less of  its  decisions  and  their  popular- 
ity and  regardless  of  salaries. 

It  is  a  shame  that  the  pay  raise  for 
which  I  voted  was  the  victim  of  Congres- 
sional pique.  I  feel  that  this  was  a  back- 
handed way  to  get  back  at  the  justices. 

Speaking  of  civil  rights  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  brings  me  to  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  President  Johnson's  speech 
on  voting  rights.  The  President  demon- 
strated in  his  speech  that  he  can  be  an 
ell  quent  speaker,  that  he  can  truly  lead 
tlu  cotmtry  along  the  path  to  equality 
for  all — the  path  to  the  Great  Society. 

His  moving  speech  was  a  fine  example 
of  how  a  politician  with  high  ideas  can 
cpiiy  them  to  the  Congress  and  the 
country  in  a  message  that  may  stand 
in  history  with  the  others  made  by  Pres- 
idrnts  who  met  moments  of  courage. 

I  have  always  supported  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  every  American  to  vote 
ar.d  shall  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  lawlessness  of  some  of 
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the  extremists  on  both  sides  make  it  dif- 
ficulty for  all  the  people  who  believe  in 
constitutional  government  to  move  ahead 
with  a  program  to  insure  these  rights. 

You  will  recall  that  my  bill  for  con- 
struction of  a  working  model  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Basin  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Woilts  for  ac- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  I  asked  Chair- 
man George  Fallon,  of  Baltimore,  for 
early  hearings. 

Last  week  Mr.  Fallon  sent  me  a  very 
encouraging  letter  about  this  much- 
needed  project  for  Maryland.  Repre- 
sentative Fallon  wrote : 

The  investigation  and  study  that  you  con- 
template of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Basin  Is  of 
genuine  interest  to  me,  and  you  can  be  sure 
it  is  my  hope  to  get  quick  action  from  the 
legislation. 

Three  notes  about  my  staff : 

Miss  Gene  Miller,  who  many  of  you 
have  known  for  years,  is  now  Mrs.  Gene 
Hollls.  She  and  Ed  Hollis  of  the  State 
Department  of  Chesapeake  Bay  Affairs 
tied  the  nuptial  knot  last  week.  Gene 
Is  serving  me  as  executive  secretary,  as 
she  did  for  my  predecessor,  Richard 
Lankford.  of  Annapolis.  I  wish  Gene 
and  Ed  the  best  of  luck. 

My  district  representative,  Silas  Den- 
nis, of  Hyattsvllle,  has  resigned  as  chief 
of  the  Hyattsvllle  Police  Department.  He 
started  with  me  In  January,  taking  leave 
from  the  department.  He  is  now  a  p>er- 
manent  member  of  my  sts^. 

Also.  Carol  Bodlford,  of  Sultland.  has 
Joined  my  staff  as  a  secretary. 

These  staff  members — as  do  all  of 
them — stand  ready  and  willing  to  serve 
you. 


Legislation  To  Save  Passenger 
Train  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

-OP 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   MEW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  rise  in  support  for 
my  bill.  HJl.  6471,  which  I  introduced 
last  March  18,  1965,  which  would  amend 
section  13(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  with  respect  to  the  discontinuance 
or  curtailment  of  passenger  train  opera- 
tions or  ferry  services.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  prompt  enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  essential  to  save  passenger 
train  service  in  this  Nation.  Moreover. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  simply  must  save 
railroad  passenger  services,  and  improve 
and  expand  them,  unless  oiu:  Nation  is 
to  have  a  completely  congested  highway 
system,  and  even  dangerously  overpacked 
airspiice.  only  a  d^eade  or  so  hence. 

The  section  c^  the  Interstate  ICom- 


merce  Act  which  my  bill  would  amend 
was  enacted  hastily  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  2d  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress as  part  of  the  Trans^xolation  Act 
of  1958.  This  measure  was  regarded  as 
emergency  legislation  intended  to  save 
the.  railroads  from  the  alleged  bank- 
ruptcy their  spokesman  had  assured  us 
was  then  facing  the  industry.  Since 
that  time,  however,  the  railroads,  instead 
of  declining,  have  enjoyed  some  of  the 
most  profitable  years  in  their  history, 
but  their  higher  profits,  instead  of  bring- 
ing improved  service  to  the  general  pub- 
lic as  the  Congress  had  the  right  to  ex- 
pect would  be  the  case  in  exchange  for 
the  substantial  aid  it  voted,  have  been  -^ 
accompanied  with  widespread  service 
cutbacks  and  the  discontinuance  and 
downgrading  of  literally  hundreds  of 
passenger  trains. 

Section  13  (aj/ under  which  the  great 
decline  in  passenger  train  operations  has 
taken  place,  has  been  characterized  by 
one  Federal  court  of  appeals  Judge  as  a 
"strange,  dlsmajring  law — concerning 
which— one  thing  Is  certain;  namely,  that 
the  public  was  ignored  in — its — formula- 
tion." The  first  F'ederal  court  which 
considered  this  legislation  not  only 
found  that  it  was  a  direct  delegation  to 
the  railroad  industry  of  authority  to  dis- 
continue interstate  passenger  train  serv- 
ices, but  also  that  it  was  a  clear  invita- 
tion for  such  action. 

The  legislative  history  of  section  13a, 
in  my  opinion,  makes  clear  that  Con- 
gress never  Intended  by  its  action  to 
enact  legislation  which  would  encourage 
the  destrucCion  of  the  passenger  train. 
Rather,  the  whole  piupose  of  the  Trans- 
portation A6t  of  1958 — which  also  con- 
tained many  other  provisions  of  great 
help  to  the  railroad  industry — was  to  do 
all  that  then  seemed  feasible  to  save, 
not  destroy,  railroad  transportation  in 
this  country.  Section  13a  was  enacted 
to  provide  a  means  of  relief  for  those 
railroads  which  claimed  that  they  had 
been  imfairly  treated  by  the  denial  of 
State  railroad  commissions  of  permission 
to  abandon  passenger  services  on  which 
they  allegedly  were  suffering  heavy 
losses.  The  section  was  Intended  only 
to  provide  a  mefins  for  the  discontinu- 
ance of  trains  for  which  there  was  ob- 
viously no  longer  a  need,  and  the  record 
makes  clear  that  Congress  did  not  have 
in  mind  the  abandonment  of  well- 
patronized  and  profitable  trains  like 
some  of  those  which  have  been  discon- 
tinued by  the  railroads  under  this  pro- 
vision. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
the  railroads  have  discontinued  literally 
himdreds  of  trains  through  the  applica- 
tion of  section  13a.  whether  Justified  or 
not.  Elxperience  has  shown  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  general  public  in  passenger 
train  services  have  not  been  adequately 
protected    in    these     discontinuances. 
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Many  have  been  abandoned  without  even 
the  holding  of  a  public  hearing,  and 
when  such  hearings  have  been  held,  the 
burden  of  proof  that  continuance  of  the 
train  would  not  be  an  undue  burden  on 
Interstate  commerce  has  fallen  upon  the 
protesting  public,  which  simply  does  not 
have  access  to  the  financial  and  other 
information  needed  to  prepare  an  ade- 
quate case.  Moreover,  the  present  law 
is  unfair  in  that  it  denies  the  public  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  while  at  the 
same  time  granting  this  right  to  the 
railroads. 

Section  13(a)  is  so  loosely  written  that 
It  actually  permits  the  railroads,  on  their 
own  initiative,  to  discontinue  any  pas- 
senger train,  including  those  on  which 
they  are  making  a  profit,  by  the  mere 
posting  of  a  notice.  Unless  the  carrier 
Hies  an  application  and  unless  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  intervenes, 
that  train  is  automatically  eliminated. 
The  present  law  also  places  further  un- 
fair restrictions  on  the  public  and  the 
ICC  by  requiring  the  Commission  to  ren- 
der a  final  order  in  each  case  within  4 
months  of  the  original  discontinuance 
date  set  by  the  railroads  or  else  the  oper- 
ation of  the  interstate  train  or  trains 
ceases  automatically.  This  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable  time  limitation  de- 
prives the  public  of  adequate  time  to  pre- 
pare its  case  and  has  required  the  Com- 
mission to  shortcut  its  customary  and 
well-established  administrative  proce- 
dures. Finally,  even  though  the  ICC 
may  order  a  railroad  to  continue  the  op- 
eration of  a  train  or  trains  for  a  period  of 
1  year,  it  cwnpletely  lacks  authority  over 
the  quality  of  the  service  provided  dur- 
ing this  period.  The  result  is  that  rail- 
roads can,  and  have,  deliberately  cut 
back  the  service  on  such  trains,  through 
such  actions  as  eliminating  mall,  dining 
cars,  parlor  and  loimge  cars  and  sleeping 
accommodations,  so  that  customers  are 
driven  away  and  the  railroads  can  show 
greater  losses  on  the  trains  when  they 
again  announce  their  intent  to  abandon 
them  a  year  later. 

My  bill,  H.R.  6471,  is  intended  to  re- 
verse this  process  and  put  the  burden  of 
proof  upon  the  carrier's  applicants  where 
it  belongs.  Under  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, carriers  seeking  to  discontinue  or 
change  interstate  passenger  services 
would  be  required  to  apply  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  author- 
ization. The  Commission  would  be  re- 
quired to  hold  public  hearings  and  would 
be  required  to  notify  the  Governors  of  the 
States  at  least  30  days  In  advance  of  such 
hearings.  Before  service  could  be  dis- 
continued or  reduced,  the  Commission 
would  be  required  to  issue  a  certificate 
of  findings  that,  first,  public  convenience 
and  necessity  require  the  change,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  that  second,  to  con- 
tinue the  train  or  ferry  operations  with- 
out change  would  "constitute  an  unjust 
and  undue  burden  upon  the  interstate 
operations"  involved.  The  Commission 
also  would  be  given  authority  to  attach 
its  own  reqiiirements  as  to  the  condi- 
tions, or  terms,  it  finds  needed  for  public 
convenience  and  necessity.  Including 
conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  In- 
terests of  the  employees  adversely  af- 
fected which  are  customarily  imposed  in 


other  railroad  abandonments.  Provi- 
sion also  would  be  made  for  enjoining 
and  pimishing  any  railroad  undertaking 
to  make  changes  in  service  without  com- 
pliance with  the  certification  and  hear- 
ing procedures. 

Surely  these  amendments  to  section 
13a  are  clearly  in  the  public  interest. 
They  will  put  the  burden  of  proof  that 
passenger  trains  no  longer  are  needed 
upon  the  carriers,  where  it  properly  be- 
longs, but  at  the  same  time  they  will 
carry  out  the  true  intent  of  the  Congress 
when  it  enacted  section  13a  by  preserv- 
ing a  means  whereby  the  carriers  may 
circumvent  grossly  unfair  decisions  by 
the  State  commissions.  The  effect  will 
be  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission the  power  it  now  lacks  but 
greatly  needs  to  make  certain  that  action 
to  discontinue  or  change  passenger  train 
service  is  only  taken  in  the  public  inter- 
est, and  with  the  future  and  present 
needs  of  our  Nation  for  such  services 
clearly  in  m.ind.  j 


Craven  Shuttleworth 
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or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  March  24, 1965 

Mr.  CULVER.'^^r.  Speaker,  countless 
people  in  Iowa  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion felt  a  sense  of  defep  sorrow  and  great 
personal  loss  with  the  recent  death  of  one 
of  our  State's  outstanding  men.  Craven 
Shutjtleworth.  He  was  a  widely  admired 
and  respected  citizen  of  Cedar  Rapids  for 
40  years  where  his  proud  achievements 
earned  for  him  an  acknowledged  position 
as  leader  both  of  the  bar  und  of  the  com- 
munity he  served  so  well. 

Craven  Shuttleworth  retained  through- 
out his  life  that  same  spirit  and  dedica- 
tion to  excellence  which  characterized 
his  play  as  one  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa's  early  ail-American  football  play- 
ers on  one  of  his  school's  finest  teams. 
At  the  same  time  he  developed  a  gentle 
nature  and  devotion  to  the  highest  prin- 
ciples which  endeared  him  to  many 
friends  and  associates. 

Craven  Shuttleworth  was  long  recog- 
nized throughout  Iowa  as  a  man  of 
warmth,  dignity,  and  unsurpassed  loy- 
alty. By  the  same  token  he  shall  long  be 
remembered  for  using  his  many  talents 
to  contribute  so  richly  to  his  university, 
his  community,  his  profession,  and  most 
importantly  to  aU  those  fortunate  enough 
to  know  him  and  work  with  him.  With 
his  passing,  each  felt  the  profound  loss 
of  a  great  and  true  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
enter  Into  the  Record  a  fitting  editorial 
tribute  paid  Mr.  Shuttleworth  by  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  on  March  11, 
1965: 

Craven  Shuttleworth 

Even  though  he  had  been  fighting  health 
problenu  for  many  months.  Craven  Shuttle- 
worth'a  quiet  determination  not  to  let  them 
dampen  his  irrepressible   spirit  and   kindly 


manner  made  his  death  a  shock  to  his 
friends,  of  whom  few  men  in  this  community 
had  more. 

He  maintained  his  normal  activities  almost 
to  the  last  under  difBculties  that  would  ha\  e 
discouraged  most  others.  Throughout  his 
life  he  lived  by  a  philosophy — and  a  fine 
one — whether  or  not  he  expressed  it  to  him- 
self or  anybody  else  in  words.  As  a  profes- 
sional man  and  a  responsible  citizen  he  ex- 
emplified the  clean,  hard-hitting  but  con- 
siderate sportsmanship  which  typified  his 
performance  as  an  outstanding  athlete  in 
his  undergraduate  days  at  the  University  of 
Iowa.  He  was  the  kind  of  man  you  like  to 
have,  and  are  proud  to  have,  on  your  side. 


CCC  Depresses  Farmers  Wheat  Income 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24, 1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
19,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Is  suspending  sales  of  Its  storaae 
wheat  for  domestic  unrestricted  use  for 
the  time  being.  The  reason  given  for 
this  Is  that  stocks  now  In  producers 
hands  or  in  commercial  channels  are  suf- 
ficient to  meet  needs.  I  would  say  that 
they  are  probably  the  last  people  in  the 
farm  industry  to  realize  this.  For 
months  I  have  urged  the  CCC  to  dis- 
continue Its  practice  of  dumping  prod- 
ucts on  the  market  at  the  ceiling  price 
of  105  percent  of  the  loan  price.  The 
effects  of  this  practice  caJi  be  readily 
shown  in  my  own  State  of  Minnesota 
where  In  1964,  while  wheat  production 
was  down  2  percent,  the  total  cash  re- 
ceipts. Including  Government  payments, 
was  down  18  percent  from  the  1963 
figure. 

At  what  level,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  CCC  resume  its  domestic  sales?  Ac- 
cording to  the  March  19  announcement, 
the  date  of  resumption  would  be  "when 
and  If  it  appears  desirable  to  provide 
adequate  supplies  for  market  needs  at 
reasonable  and  stable  prices."  The 
trouble  Is  that  the  farmer  will  have  no 
say  in  determining  these  "reasonable  and 
stable  prices." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  point  was  very  well 
made  on  the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Ter- 
minal Association  Daily  Radio  Roundup 
of  March  22,  1965.  I  beUeve  my  col- 
leagues would  be  interested  in  that  re- 
port. 

The  report  follows: 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced last  Friday  that  it  has  suspei.dcd 
the  sale  of  storable  wheat  for  domestic  un- 
restricted use  until  further  notice. 

Apparently  CCC  will  continue  to  sell  whe;U 
that  Is  to  be  exported  and.  of  course,  will 
meet  food-for-peace  requirements  under 
Public  Law  460.  It  appears,  too,  that  wlieat 
In  danger  of  going  out  of  condition  will  be 
sold.  But  for  the  time  being,  CCC  will  not 
be  competing  with  farmers  and  their  co- 
operatives and  others  In  the  domestic  mar- 
ket. The  mills  and  other  wheat  processors 
will  have  to  go  out  Into  the  market  to  buy 
their  wheat  instead  of  relying  on  Govern- 
ment sales.     Actually,  domestic  sales  of  H.ird 
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Red  Spring  wheat  were  halted  some  time  ago. 
Kow  other  wheats  have  been  taken  off  the 
counter. 

According  to  the  last  report  we've  seen, 
the  CcKnmodlty  Credit  CcMTKwation  on  March 
5  owned  slightly  more  than  696  million 
bushels  of  wheat.  That  would  be  the  Gov- 
ernment-held reserve  that  it  controls.  Other 
wheat  around  the  country  is  privately  owned 
by  farmers,  nalllers,  marketing  organizations, 
a  lid  so  forth.  Goveriunent  wheat  from  the 
1960  and  1961  crops  that  has  been  resealed 
is  being  called,  and  elevators  are  getting 
Icding  orders. 

When  will  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
be  back  In  the  domestic  market  with  Its 
wheat?  Perhaps  not  even  CCC  knows.  Ac- 
cording to  its  announcement,  the  door  is  wide 
open.  Here,  word  for  word,  Is  what  CCC  said 
Friday:  "Sales  will  be  resumed  when  and  if 
ii  appears  desirable  to  provide  adequate  sup- 
plies for  market  needs  and  reasonable  and 
St  ble  prices." 

That  can  mean  most  anything.  Always  in 
the  past  it  has  meant  that  the  CCC  celling 
price  of  105  percent  of  loan  value  Is  clamped 
on  when  market  prices  begin  to  bump  that 
ceiling.  The  celling  price  makes  the  market 
price. 

What  are  "reasonable  and  stable"  prices  for 
uheat?  Ask  a  farmer  and  you  might  find 
t'r.at  a  "reasonable  and  stable"  price  for 
wheat  should  be  $2.50  a  bushel,  which  is  the 
p.  rity  price.  And  that  farmer  will  be  talking 
about  the  on-the-farm  price — what  he  gets 
when  he  sells.  Commodity  Credit's  105  per- 
cent of  loan  celling,  on  the  average.  Is  $1.37 
a  bushel  to  the  farmer.  Is  that  a  "reasonable 
and  stable"  price? 

There's  a  big  difference  between  $2.50  a 
bushel  for  wheat  and  $1.37.  Perhaps  the 
cii  cision  as  to  what  price  Is  "reasonable  and 
s-.uble"  ought  to  be  left  to  those  who  know 
th.e  most  about  producing  wheat,  the  farmers 
th.cmselves.  They  are  Intimately  acquainted 
with  what  It  costs  to  run  farms  and  pay  taxes 
aj.d  buy  supplies  and  repair  machinery. 

Largely  as  the  result  of  strenuous  efforts  by 
CTA's  M.  W.  Thatcher,  there  Is  a  strong  na- 
tional effort  to  convince  the  Government  that 
CCC's  resale  price  celling  ought  to  be  raised. 
It  should  be  considerably  higher  than  105 
percent  of  loan.  It  should  be  at  least  115 
percent.  It  should  be  at  least  115  percent 
when  CCC  reenters  the  domestic  market  with 
it.^  wheat. 

The  agricultural  community  Is  waiting  to 
«■(.'  what  the  new  farm  bill  will  say  about  this 
rt;ale  price  on  grain. 


A  Bill  To  Permit  the  Transmission  of 
Lottery  Tickets  in  the  U.S.  Mails  When 
Mailed  in  a  State  Where  Lotteries  Are 
Legal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  PINO 

OP    NEW    TORK 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24, 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
reintroduced  my  bill  to  permit  and  allow 
tl.':'  transmission  in  the  U.S.  mails  of  lot- 
tery tickets  mailed  in  a  State  where  lot- 
tCi  ies  are  legal  and  proper. 

My  puiTx>se  in  introducing  this  meas- 
U!  e  is  to  facilitate  the  distribution  via  of 
tl.f  mails  of  New  Hampshire  sweep- 
strikes  tickets.  Obviously,  these  tickets 
avo  going  through  the  mails  because  they 
a;  0  getting  tremendous  circulation.   Last 


year,  only  13  percent  of  the  winners  were 
New  Hampshire  residents.  Clearly,  the 
tickets  just  did  not  pick  themselves  up 
and  fly  all  over  the  world. 

As  is  frequently  the  case  In  connection 
with  gambling,  the  Federal  Government 
is  doing  no  more  than  managing  to  make 
itself  look  hypocritically  absurd.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  no  one  is  getting 
in  any  trouble  for  the  instances  of  tick- 
et mailing  I  am  sure  have  occurred, 
but  why  not  make  the  law  reflect  com- 
monsense?  Not  that  most  of  our  gam- 
bling laws  do. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  this  chance 
to  renaove  restrictions  against  mailing  of 
lottery  tickets  so  long  as  the  lottery  tick- 
et is  maUed  in  a  State  where  the  con- 
duct of  such  lotteries  is  legal. 


VFW  Supports  President's  Strong  Action 
in  ^etnaai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or    KEW    TORK. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  24, 1965 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Members  of  this  House  are  aware,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  most  alert  and  active 
forces  in  our  country  In  supporting  poli- 
cies affecting  our  Nation's  fight  for  sur- 
vival against  worldwide  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

An  example  of  what  the  VFW  has  done 
for  our  country  In  this  respect  is  the 
manner  in  which  it  sensed  the  Impor- 
tance of  standing  fast  in  South  Vietnam. 
Long  before  South  Vietnam  became  the 
critical  battleground  it  now  is,  the  VFW 
repeatedly  warned  against  concessions  in 
Laos. 

With  respect  to  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam, the  VFW  has  consistently  sup- 
ported a  resolute  and  determined  stand 
by  the  United  States,  and  has  performed 
a  historic  service  to  our  Nation  In  help- 
ing rally  national  support  for  the  strong 
position  which  President  Johnson  has 
taken  against  Communist  aggressors 
from  the  north. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Members  of 
this  House  to  a  statement  issued  as  a 
press  release  on  March  17,  1965,  by  the 
national  commander  in  chief  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  Mr.  John  A. 
Jenkins,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  setting 
forth  the  VFW's  full  support  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  strong  Vietnamese  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  noteworthy 
that  Commander  Jenkins — who  is  a  good 
friend  of  many  in  this  House — points  out 
that  the  VFW's  position  in  this  matter  Is 
based  uix)n  a  resolution  unanimously 
passed  by  the  thousands  of  delegates  to 
the  VFW  national  convention  in  Cleve- 
land, last  August,  and  that  this  position 
was  reiterated  and  reemphasized  only 
2  weeks  ago  by  a  resolution  of  the  VFW 
National  Security  Committee,  meeting  In 
Washington  In  conjunction  with  the 
VFW  Conference  of  National  Officers  and 
Department  Commanders. 


Commander  Jenkins  states  very  clearly 
why  we  must  take  strong  action  against 
communism  in  southeast  Asia.  In  par- 
ticular, I  invite  attention  to  l^e  portion 
of  Commander  Jenkins'  statement  in 
which  he  explains  why  demands  for 
negotiation  undn*  present  circumstances 
really  amount  to  a  plea  for  surrender  by 
the  United  States  and,  also,  how  these 
advocates  of  negotiation  are  imdermln- 
ing  the  efforts  of  our  trot^is  and  our 
South  Vietnamese  allies  in  the  bitter  and 
deadly  war  now  in  progress  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  statement  by  VFW  Com- 
mander in  Chief  Jenkins : 
VFW   Supports  PEEsrorNT  Johnson's  Viet- 
nam Policy 

Washington.  D.C,  Miarch  17,  1965. — The 
national  commander  in  chief  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars,  Mr.  John  A.  Jenkins. 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  today  said  that  the  VFW 
"fully  supports  President  Johnson's  strong 
actions  against  North  Vietnam."  Com- 
mander Jenkins  said  that  the  President's 
decision  to  strike  at  C<Hnmunist  aggressors 
from  the  north  was  In  full  accord  with  the 
longtime  views  of  the  VFW,  which,  at  Its 
1964  convention  in  Cleveland,  in  August, 
unanlmovLsly  adopted  a  resolution  "calling 
for  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  win  In 
South  Vietnam." 

The  VFW  commander  said  that  the  or- 
ganization's National  and  State  officials,  and 
committee  members,  meeting  in  Washington 
last  week  enthusiastlcfilly  endorsed  the  U.S. 
Government's  decision  to  "deal  with  the 
Commvmlst  aggressors  in  the  only  language 
they  understand — military  power." 

Continuing.  Commander  Jenkins  said,  "the 
VFW.  consisting  of  1  300,000  oversea  com- 
bat veterans,  fully  understands  that  our  Na- 
tion has  no  choice  hut  to  take  a  resQlute 
stand  against  Communist  aggression.  The 
VFW  reiterates  its  support  of  President 
Johnson's  actions  in  Vietnam,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  we  deplore  the  calls  of  the  faint- 
hearted for  negotiation.  As  things  now 
stand,  all  that  Is  necessary  to  bring  peace  in 
South  Vietnam  is  for  the  Communist  ag- 
gressors to  abide  by  their  solemn  agree- 
ments of  1954  and  1962." 

Continuing,  Commander  Jenkins  said: 
"The  VFW  Is  well  aware  that  Peiping  and 
Moscow  are  conducting  a  coldly  calculated 
drive  for  all  of  southeast  Asia.  If  we  do 
not  stand  in  Vietnam,  we  inevitably  will 
have  to  make  a  stand  vmder  less  favorable 
conditions  somewhere  else — and  that  mecujs 
American  fighting  men  will  be  losing  their 
lives  because  we  would  have  lost  the  advan- 
tage of  our  position  in  strategic  South 
Vietnam. 

"There  is  another  thing."  Commander 
Jenkins  emphasized,  "about  negotiating  and 
doing  business  with  the  Communist  aggres> 
sors.  It's  this :  We  in  this  country  may  well 
realize  that  those  who  want  to  hoist  the 
surrender  flag  through  negotiations  speak 
only  for  themselves,  and  a  few  others  who 
share  their  timid  attitude.  Unfortunately, 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  these  calls 
for  negotiation  and  withdrawal  make  it  ap- 
pear that  there  is  widespread  lack  of  sup- 
port for  our  President  in  his  fight  against 
communism. 

"Furthermore,"  Commander  Jenkins  said, 
"the  VFW  believes  U.S.  fighting  men,  who 
are  now  In  a  shooting  war,  should  have  the 
full  backing  of  their  country,  and  shoxild 
not  have  to  be  subjected  to  the  gunfire  of 
the  enemy  and  the  sniping  of  critics  In  their 
own  country." 

Concluding.  Commander  Jenkins  said: 
"The  United  States  and  the  free  world  must 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are  In  a  war  in 
southeast  Asia.     The  stakes   are  high  and 
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Involve  not  only  the  freedom  of  brave  people 
In  that  area,  but  also  the  security  of  the 
United  States  Itself.  If  we  were  to  lose 
South  Vietnam,  we  would  inevitably  be  fac- 
ing Communist  aggrefision  off  the  Pacific 
shores  of  the  United  States." 


VA  Versas  Politicians 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24, 1965 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
amazed  and  shocked  to  read  the  con- 
tents of  an  editorial  in  the  March  16 
issue  of  the  Washington  Daily  News. 
My  shock  and  amazement  stems  from 
the  fact  that  this  editorial  contains  both 
factual  errors  and  inaccurate  inferences. 
The  editorial,  entitled,  "VA  Versus 
Politicians,"  follows: 

VA  Versus  Politicians 

Suppose  you  were  operating  a  biisiness 
which  cost  you  nearly  $4  per  day  more  for 
each  customer  than  the  national  average. 
Or  which  had  more  than  three  times  the 
annual  upkeep  cost  of  similar  businesses. 
Or  which  was  forced  by  circumstances  to 
offer  poor  service. 

Under  such  conditions,  you  hardly  couki 
be  blamed  if  you  decided  to  close  your  shop 
and  move  to  a  less  costly,  more  convenient 
location.  And  the  last  thing  you'd  expect 
would  be  to  find  your  decision  a  target  of 
loud  complaints  by  politicians. 

Yet  that  is  precisely  the  situation  In  which 
the  Veterans'  Administration  finds  Itself  as 
it  seeks  to  close  some  of  its  hospitals  and 
shift  patients  to  newer  and  better  ones.  The 
very  suggestion  has  brought  howls  of  wrath 
from  Members  of  Congress. 

New  York  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  for 
instance,  objects  to  the  projected  closing 
of  the  hospital  at  Sunmount.  N.Y.,  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains.  He  seems  to  think 
its  closing  would  be  an  inconvenience  to 
patients. 

The  fact  is,  as  the  VA  has  pointed  out, 
that  nearly  half  of  Sunmount's  patients 
come  from  more  than  200  miles  away.  Re- 
cruiting of  professional  staff  is  difficult. 
Patients  in  need  of  highly  skilled  treatment 
must  be  transferred  elsewhere.  About  the 
only  people  who  stand  to  gain  by  Senator 
Kennedy's  objection  are  the  townspeople  In 
Sunmount,  who  presumably  are  potential 
Kennedy  voters. 

Or  take  the  VA  hospital  at  Miles  City, 
Mont.,  which  has  come  under  the  protective 
wing  of  Democratic  Majority  Leader  MncE 
Mansfield.  Because  of  its  isolation  and  low 
patient  load,  the  daily  cost  per  patient  at 
Miles  City  is  $32.27  compared  with  a  national 
average  of  $28.38.  Staffers  have  had  to  be 
transferred  from  as  far  away  as  Minneapolis. 

Another  hospital  the  VA  wants  to  close,  at 
Brecksvllle.  Ohio,  has  an  annual  upkeep  cost 
three  and  a  half  times  the  national  average 
and  a  cost  per  patient  treated  six  times 
higher  than  average. 

VA  advisers  concede  that  some  of  these 
hospitals  are  closer  to  the  homes  of  some 
veterans  than  the  new,  modem  medical 
centers  which  would  replace  them.  But  they 
ask:  "When  you  need  medical  care,  would 
you  rather  have  quality  or  convenience?" 

The    answer   is    that    veterans   could   get 


more  of  both  if  the  politicians  would  only 
let  them. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  concede  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  at 
Sunmount,  N.Y.,  should  be  closed  if  the 
facts  relating  to  that  splendid  facility 
were  as  reported  in  the  News  editorial. 
Assuming  that  the  Sunmount  VA  hospi- 
tal is  the  hypothetical  business  referred 
to  in  the  article,  I  am  constrained  to 
point  out  that  the  cost  per  day  to  operate 
the  hospital  at  Sunmount,  N.Y..  is  $29.01. 
The  national  average  for  similar  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospitals  is  $29.43. 
Patients  presently  served  by  the  Sun- 
mount hospital  will  be  forced  to  obtain 
their  medical  care  and  treatment  in  hos- 
pitals more  than  150  miles  away.  Three 
hospitals  have  been  designated  to  receive 
future  patients  who  would  have  been 
formerly  served  at  the  Sunmount  famil- 
Ity.  Two  of  these  have  a  per  diem  cost  in 
excess  of  the  per  diem  cost  at  Sunmount, 
The  average  of  the  three  is  $30.64. 

By  any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 
could  this  be  termed  "less  costly"  to  the 
Government  or  "more  convenient"  to  the 
veteran  population?  The  editorial  er- 
roneously cites  as  fact  the  allegation  that 
"nearly  half  of  Sunmount's  patients 
come  from  more  than  200  miles  away. 
Recruiting  of  professional  staff  is  diffi- 
cult. Patients  in  need  of  highly  skilled 
treatment  must  be  transferred  else- 
where." The  fact  is  that  more  than  85 
percent  of  the  Sunmount  admissions  are 
from  the  10-county  area  which  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  central  office  has 
designated  as  the  Sunmount  service  area. 
None  of  these  counties  are  200  miles  from 
Sunmount.  During  1964,  there  were 
1,304  new  admissions  to  this  hospital  and 
only  71  of  these  were  transferred  from 
some  other  VA  hospitals. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  only  one 
vacancy  on  the  hospital  staff,  that  of  a 
psychiatrist.  The  hospital,  however,  has 
the  services  of  four  consultant  psychia- 
trists. During  the  past  4  years,  20  ap- 
plications for  professional  staff  positions 
at  Sunmount  have  been  rejected  because 
there  was  no  vacancy  on  the  staff. 

Of  the  1.304  admissions  during  1964, 
only  47  were  transferred  to  other  hos- 
pitals, and  4  of  these  were  for  personal 
reasons.  The  remainder  fiequlred  cobalt 
therapy,  open-heart  surgery  and  similar 
unusual  medical  procedures  which  are 
not  normally  available  in  the  average 
hospital. 

Perhaps  the  Washington  Daily  News 
should  look  with  its  jaundiced  eye  at 
the  other  side  of  the  ledger  and  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  abandoning  this 
splendid  multimillion-dollar  plant  which 
was  completely  renovated  and  modern- 
ized since  1952  at  a  cost  of  between  $2^4 
and  $3  million.  Perhaps  the  News 
should  take  another  look  at  the  economy 
involved  in  the  closing  of  a  hospital 
which  has  been  evaluated  in  the  words 
of  the  chief  engineer  as  follows: 

The  present  condition  of  buildings,  both 
structurally  and  In  regard  to  overall  condi- 
tion, is  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  Instal- 
lations not  over  15  years  old.  | 

Perhaps  the  Washington  Daily  News 


should  examine  the  inconsistencies  in  the 
policy  of  the  present  administration 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  creates  a  pov- 
erty stricken  area  by  closing  this  VA 
hospital  and  depriving  the  community  of 
45  percent  of  its  total  income  from  wages, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  asks  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  relief  for  poverty 
stricken  areas. 

The  News  editorial  asks:  "When  you 
need  medical  care,  would  you  rather  ha\e 
quality  or  convenience?"  I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  men  who  suffered  or 
were  wuonded  on  the  fai-flung  battle- 
fields of  the  world  protecting  our  na- 
tional security  deserve  both  quahty  and 
convenience  with  respect  to  medical  care. 
If  it  takes  "howls  of  wrath  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress"  to  get  both  quality  and 
convenience  of  medical  care,  then  I  shall 
be  howling  the  loudest. 


A  Rare  Man  of  Our  Times 


EXTENSION  Of  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF    MARTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24, 1965 

Mr.  MORTON.  'Mr.  Speaker,  Oscar 
Morris  was  a  rare  and  vital  kind  of  man. 
even  in  the  field  of  journalism,  which 
has  given  historylmore  than  its  share  of 
unusual  men.  Oscar  was  a  writer  and 
reporter  who  lived  and  breathed  in  the 
lines  he  p^  on  paper.  He  was  an  able 
editor  wholKiew  his  obllga^tion  to  present 
both  sides  of  ah  issue,  but  who  defended 
his  own  views,  popular  or  otherwise,  \\ith 
equal  vigor.    And,  he  cut  the  issues  clean. 

Oscar  was  a  shirtsleeves  newspaper- 
man in  the  total  sense  of  the  term.  He 
was  at  home  and  at  his  best  with  the 
men  who  covered  city  hall  or  the  White 
House;  with  his  companions  black  with 
newsprint  or  boys  straining  under  a  can- 
vas bag  of  papers;  with  cameramen  in 
the  darkroom  or  with  politicians  in 
smoke-filled  rooms. 

Oscar  Morris  had  an  imdenied  com- 
pulsion to  be  where  the  news  was.  and 
for  more  than  27  years  he  followed  the 
scent  of  developing  news  wherever  it 
might  lead  him.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  a  deeply  sensitive  man,  totally  in- 
volved in  the  welfare  of  Salisbury,  the 
Eastern  Shore,  Maryland,  and  his  coun- 
try. The  hopes  and  disappointments, 
the  plans  and  obstructions,  the  faith  and 
even  the  fears  of  his  neighbors,  all  those 
guided  Oscar's  pen  and  his  heart. 

I  counted  Oscar  a  friend.  With  him 
you  always  knew  where  you  stood  and  it 
made  you  comfortable.  With  him  one 
could  feel  a  mind  searching  for  facts,  not 
just  a  personality  searching  for  a  place 
to  hang  his  hat.  Oscar  sought  the  tiuth, 
and  in  his  passing  the  truth  has  lest  a 
friend. 

Those  of  us  in  the  public  service  have 
been  stripped  of  wise  counsel  and  a  help- 
ing hand.  The  Daily  Times,  and  indeed 
the  times  in  which  we  live,  have  lo.st  a 
rare  and  special  kind  of  man. 


March  2^,  1965 
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Women's  Adyertising  Clab  of  St.  Loois 
Contributes  More  Than  $225,000  to 
Cancer  Research 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOTTBI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24, 1965 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  was  invited  to  the  annual  gridiron  din- 
ner tonight  of  the  Women's  Advertising 
Club  of  St.  Louis,  I  wrote  that  nothing 
would  prevent  my  being  there  unless  the 
House  is  working  on  legislation  of  such 
importance  that  I  could  not  leave  Wash- 
ington. The  bill  before  the  House  today, 
H.R.  2362,  the  proposed  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  is,  of 
course,  legislation  of  such  great  impor- 
tance and  significance,  and  so  I  have  had 
to  wire  the  president  of  the  club,  Mrs. 
June  Darby  Ellison,  reluctantly  advising 
that  It  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to 
be  present.  This  Is  indeed  a  great  dis- 
ai'Pointment  to  me,  because  the  dinners 
are  always  delightful  affairs,  even  if 
somewhat  trying  for  public  officials  when 
tlie  pointed  shafts  of  wit  strike  close  to 
our  pretensions  or  vanity.  I  have  always 
enjoyed  these  evenings  and  am  sorry  to 
miss  the  fun  tonight. 

But  there  is  so  much  more  than  good 
humored  song  and  commentary  involved 
in  a  Women's  Advertising  Club  of  St. 
Lculs  gridiron  dinner  that  I  feel  the 
work  of  this  outstanding  organization  of 
career  women  would  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  for  it  is  di- 
rected at  a  field  in  which  the  Congress 
of  the  iJSnited  States  is  also  vitally  con- 
cerned.;^ am  referring  to  the  effective 
support  which  the  Women's  Advertising 
Club  of  St.  Louis  has  been  giving  since 
1944  to  cancer  research. 

Af.TOST   AS    MVCH    AS    NATIONAL   CANCER   INSTI- 
TUTE  SFZTNT  IN  ITS  FIKST  TXAB 

.A.ccording  to  a  recent  article  in  the  St. 
IiC>uis  Post-Dispatch,  the  club's  contribu- 
tions to  this  vital  cause  have  approxi- 
mated a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars — 
money  raised  through  the  annual  grid- 
Iron  dinners,  of  which  tonight's  is  the 
31st. 

Proceeds  from  the  early  shows  went  to 
a  '.  ai-iety  of  causes:  Blankets  for  Britain, 
ambulances  for  the  Red  Cross,  training 
planes  for  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  club  can- 
teen cars  for  the  Salvation  Army,  and  so 
forth.  In  1944,  when  the  club's  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Erma  Proetz,  died  of  cancer, 
th.e  club  decided  to  devote  the  proceeds 
or  its  show  to  research  on  cancer.  The 
money  has  been  given  to  the  Barnard 
Fne  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  and  to 
tho  medical  schools  of  our  two  great 
v.r.A'ersities,  Washington  University  and 
St  Louis  University. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  extremely 
siciiificant  that  this  one  organization  in 
St.  Louis  has  raised  almost  as  much 
money  in  the  great  cause  of  aiding  suf- 
fering humanity  through  cancer  research 
as  the  U.S.  Government  Itself  spent  in 
the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute.  According  to  the 


information  I  obtained,  the  first  appro- 
priation for  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
in  1938  was  $400,000. 

WOM£N   PLAT    IMPOBTANT   ROLE   IN    AOTZKTISINQ 

IN  ST.  Loms 

St.  Louis  is  proud  of  its  advertising  in- 
dustry, which  includes  some  of  the  out- 
standing advertising  agencies  in  the  Na- 
tion. As  a  woman,  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  the  caliber  of  professional  abil- 
ity demonstrated  by  women  holding  re- 
sponsible positions  of  leadership  in  this 
industry  in  St.  Louis,  n<A  only  in  adver- 
tising agencies  but  in  corporations,  banks, 
and  other  firms.  The  fact  that  they  have 
devoted  so  much  of  their  organizing  and 
promotional  ability  to  the  cause  of  rais- 
ing f imds  for  cancer  research — while  pro- 
viding the  city  with  one  of  its  outstanding 
dinners  of  the  year — gives  the  Women's 
Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis  gridiron 
dinner  a  significance  worth  noting  here 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Therefore,  under  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  herewith  submit  as  pext  of 
my  remarks,  a  news  article  by  Peggy 
Johnson,  entitled  "The  World  Through 
Funny  Glasses,"  in  the  Today's  Women 
section  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  for 
Tuesday,  March  16,  1965,  followed  by  a 
series  of  letters  to  President  June  Darby 
Ellison,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Sayman,  and  other  of- 
ficials of  the  club  from  institutions  which 
have  received  gi'ants  from  the  club  for 
cancer  research. 

Peggy  Johnson's  excellent  article  is  as 
follows : 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  liar.  16, 
1965] 

The    World   THROtrcH    Punnt    Glasses 
(By  Peggy  Johnson) 

Rehearsals  for  the  Women's  Advertising 
Club  gridiron  show  are  fast  and  furious  this 
week.  The  elabcarately  oostximed  revue  to  be 
given  at  the  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel  March 
24  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  first  show  30  years 
ago.  Then,  xincostiuned  show  members  held 
up  signs  to  set  the  scenes  on  a  stage  only 
2  feet  above  the  floor. 

However,  gridiron  remains  the  same  in 
spirit.  Miss  Beatrice  Adams,  its  director  said. 
She  wrote  the  first  script,  act-ed  in  It  and  has 
had  a  hand  In  every  subsequent  show. 

"Gridiron,"  she  explained,  "Is  for  women 
who  are  up  on  what's  going  on  In  the  world 
as  they  see  It  In  newspapers,  hear  It  on  the 
radio  or  see  it  on  television.  Women  don't 
come  to  see  each  other  in  last  year's  gowns, 
they  come  to  laugh  at  themselves." 

Gridiron  researsals  start  early  in  January 
and  are  held  3  nights  a  week  and  aU  day 
Sundays. 

"You  get  to  know  people  and  what  they  are 
really  like,"  she  said.  "Being  in  the  show 
teaches  ingenuity  and  confidence,  too.  I  re- 
member one  girl  who  never  wanted  a  bigger 
part  than  the  rear  end  of  a  horse.  With  her 
head  covered  she  would  come  on  stage  and 
stomp  her  feet  enthusiastically.  On  the 
night  of  the  show  the  costume  for  the  rear 
end  of  the  horse  mysteriously  disappeared. 
She  frantically  grabbed  a  pair  of  men's  long 
underwear  and  came  stomping  on  stage.  It 
brought  down  the  house.  After  that,  she 
graduated  to  starring  roles. 

"Another  year,  one  of  the  girls  became  more 
and  more  nervous  as  the  night  of  the  show 
approached.  She  had  only  one  line  to  say,  but 
she  felt  she  couldn't  say  it  properly.  So-o-o 
I  Just  took  the  line  out  and  gave  her  a  lot 
of  fxmny  props.  She  got  loads  of  laughs  and 
applaTise.  Later  she  confided  In  me  that  she 
had  been  going  to  a  psychiatrist,  and  when 
the  show  was  over,  she  didnt  need  him  any 
more." 


Karly  proceeds  from  the  show  went  for  such 
causes  aa  blankets  for  Britain,  ambulances 
for  the  Red  Cross,  training  planes  for  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  and  club  canteen  cars  for  the 
Salvation  Army. 

In  1944,  when  the  late  Mrs.  Erma  Proets, 
the  club's  president,  died  of  cancer.  It  was 
decided  that  the  next  10  years'  proceeds 
would  be  given  to  research  on  the  disease. 
To  date,  more  than  $225,000  has  been  given 
to  the  Barnard  Free  Skin  and  Cancer  Hos- 
pital, and  the  medical  schools  of  both  Wash- 
ington and  St.  Louis  iinlversltles. 

At  Barnard,  the  reserve  f\ind  from  Grid- 
iron, totaling  $95,000,  was  put  towards  build- 
ing .an  additional  fioor  tor  research  labora- 
tories. At  St.  Loiils  University,  $31,788  from 
the  club  is  helping  to  establish  a  future  In- 
stitute of  molectilar  virology.  At  Washing- 
ton University's  medical  schoc^,  Gridiron 
provided  a  technician  for  a  scientist  engaged 
in  promising  research.  Club  funds  helped 
pay  also  for  reconstructing  a  laboratory  for 
the  study  of  normal  and  abnormal  hxunan 
development. 

The  St.  Louis  club  has  gained  national  rec- 
ognition by  Its  annual  dinner  and  revue  as 
successful  fund-raising  devices.  Other  cluba 
throughout  the  coiuitry  have  foUowed  suit. 

"Nevertheless,"  Miss  Adams  said,  "in  addi- 
tion to  raising  money  for  worthy  causes,  the 
piirpose  of  Gridiron  is  to  show  the  audience 
the   world   and    themselves   through   funny 


REPORTS    FROM    ST.    LOriS    rNIVERSITT 

Nejtt,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  letters 
from  Father  Paul  C.  Reinert,  president 
of  St.  Louis  University;  Dr.  G.  O.  Broun, 
Sr.,  dean  of  St.  Louis  University's  School 
of  Medicine;  and  Dr.  Donald  E.  Flieder, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Oral  Path- 
ology In  the  School  of  Dentistry  and 
chairman  of  the  imlversity's  cancer  re- 
search committee,  outlining  the  manner 
in  which  the  Women's  Advertising  Club 
grants  have  been  utilized  in  cancer  re- 
search by  St.  Louis  University: 

St.  Lorris  Univeesitt, 

January  7,  196S. 
Mrs.  June  Ellison, 

President,  Women's  Advertising  Club, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dear  Mrs.  Ellison:  Funds  awarded  to  St. 
Louis  University  by  the  Women's  Advertis- 
ing Club  of  St.  Louis  are  administered  by 
the  cancer  research  institutional  committee 
composed  of  10  faculty  members  drawn  from 
the  Schools  of  Dentlstory  and  Medicine,  and 
the  Ccdlege  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  committee  is  responsible  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  St.  Louis  University  through  the 
vice  president  for  academic  affairs  who  is 
also  the  university  research  administrate^-. 

The  committee  sponsors  project- type  grant 
awards,  feUowshlps  for  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students,  and  visiting  lecturers 
who  are  authorities  in  the  area  of  cancer 
research.  A  brief  description  and  the  amount 
and  kind  of  support  appears  below.  The 
stuns  cited  are  approximate  but  wlU  not  dif- 
fer substantially  from  the  figures  that  will 
be  sent  by  the  ofBce  of  the  controller  in  the 
official  report  to  your  organization. 

1.  Award  to  Dr.  Dorothy  Feir,  Department 
of  Biology:  The  award  was  for  the  sum  of 
$2,400  to  study  the  immunological  responses 
of  oncopeltvis  fasciatus.  The  awarded  funds 
were  to  support  the  research  expenditures 
for  this  project  and  a  partial  stipend  to  one 
graduate  student  working  with  Dr.  Pelr. 
Immunological  considerations  are  of  import- 
ance in  cancer  research  since  viruses  are 
well  known  for  the  production  of  antibodies 
and  viruses  have  been  implicated  recently 
in  the  genesis  of  cancer. 

2.  Award  to  Dr.  Maurice  Green,  Depart- 
ment of  Microbiology  and  Institute  of 
Molecular  Virology:  The  award  was  for  the 
sum  of  $1,T76  to  study  various  components 
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-of  cells  infected  with  a  human  virus  that 
produces  caocer  in  hamst«^.  This  virus 
(which  is  derived  from  inflamed  human  ton- 
sils) is  the  only  known  species  that  produces 
malignant  lesions  in  animals.  The  vlrxis 
does  not  produce  known  tumors  in  human 
beings.  It  is  extremely  important  that  this 
virus  be  examined  In  the  light  of  a  recently 
developed  concept  in  cancer  research  circles 
that  "all  cancer  is  caused  by  viruses."  The 
awarded  funds  were  utilized  to  purchase  a 
special  attachment  for  use  in  the  high-speed 
analytical  centrifuge  presently  operated  by 
the  Department  of  Microbiology. 

3.  Award  to  Dr.  Howard  Yanof,  Depart- 
ment of  Physiology:  This  award  in  the 
amount  of  $690  sponsored  two  full-time 
summer  fellowships  working  with  Dr.  Yanof 
on  the  measurement  of  blood  flow  by  elec- 
tronic equipment.  Blood  flow  changes  are 
known  to  occur  around  cancerous  lesions; 
however,  in  the  past  such  changes  could  not 
be  m^^ured  without  actually  entering  the 
vessels*hjvolyed — a  process  whereby  the  in- 
truding ins^uments  themselves  may  Induce 
blood  flow  changes.  During  the  sTunmer,  Dr. 
Yanof  and  his  fellowship  students  developed 
methods  whereby  blood  flow  may  be  meas- 
ured electronically  without  actually  en- 
tering the  blood  vessels,  thereby  reducing 
instrumental  errors  produced  by  entering 
vessels. 

4.  Award  to  Dr.  Monroe  Strickberger,  De- 
partment of  Biology:  the  award  in  the 
amount  of  $345  was  to  sponsor  two  lecture- 
ships in  the  field  of  genetics.  Drs.  Lewon- 
tin  (University  of  Chicago)  and  Dr.  Hirsch 
(University  of  Illinois)  have  been  invited  to 
give  presentations  before  interested  faculty 
members  and  graduate  students.  Genetic 
considerations  are  important  in  cancer  re- 
search since  it  is  known  that  many  types  of 
cancers  tend  to  occur  on  a  familial  basis  and 
this  is  particvQarly  true  for  cancers  of  the 
gastrointestinal  tract. 

The  committee  has  remaining  funds  of 
approximately  $1,400  to  disburse  from  the 
award  made  by  the  Women's  Advertising 
Club  last  Spring. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Very  sincerly  yours, 

Paul  C.  Reinert,  S.J., 

President. 


St.  Louis  Universcty 

School  of  Medicene, 

Office  of  the  Dean, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  30,  1964. 
Mrs.  T.  M.  Satman, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dear  Mrs.  Sayman:  At  this  time,  I  wish  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  as  Dean  of  St. 
Louis  University  School  of  Medicine  for  the 
generous  support  given  to  the  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity Cancer  Research  Institutional  Com- 
mittee for  investigations  in  the  cancer  field 
by  the  Women's  Advertising  Club. 

Your  generosity  during  the  past  year  made 
it  possible  for  support  to  be  given  to  six 
cancer  research  projects  being  carried  on  by 
members  of  the  faculty  of  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity. These  projects  include  the  study  of 
the  relationship  of  certain  viruses  to  the  pro- 
duction of  tumors  and  the  development  of 
methods  of  difTerentlating  those  virus  strains 
which  possess  the  property  of  prcxiuclng 
tumors  as  compared  to  those  that  do  not  have 
this  ability. 

Another  project  has  to  do  with  the  devel- 
opment of  methods  of  early  diagnosis  of  can- 
cer In  the  mouth  cavity. 

Another  is  concerned  with  tumors  of  the 
nervous  system  with  certain  studies  of  tissue 
metabolism  and  the  effects  of  radiation,  all 
of  wihch  are  of  value  in  the  study  of  tumors. 

Finally,  it  enabled  certain  members  of  our 
faculty  to  engage  in  activities  and  confer- 
ences having  to  do  with  the  study  of  particles 
which  contaminate  the  atmosphere  and  may 
contribute  to  the  causation  of  cancer  of  the 
lung. 


Prom  all  of  this  I  think  that  you  can  see 
that  your  donation  has  been  put  to  good  use 
and  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
research  program. 

Again  thanking  you  for  this  very  Important 
aid  to  St.  Louis  University,  I  remain, 
Sincerely  yours, 

G.  O.  Brown,  Sr.,  MX)., 
St.  Louis  University  Medical  School. 

St.   Louis   Universftt   School   of 

Dentistry,  Department  of  Oral 

Pathology, 

St.  Louis,  Mo..  January  5,  1965. 
Women's  Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dear  Members  of  the  Women's  Advertis- 
ing Club  of  St.  Louis:  With  the  report  of 
Father  Reinert.  I  would  lik«  to  include  my 
personal  note  of  gratitude  for  the  support 
given  over  the  years  by  the  Women's  Adver- 
tising Club  of  St.  Louis.  I  have  watched 
this  program  develop  over  a  number  of  years 
since  the  time  of.  the  first  award  which  was 
Initiated  by  Miss  Lea  Allen.  Over  the  years 
the  Women's  Advertising  Club  has  contrib- 
uted $31,788.16  to  the  cancer  research  pro- 
gram of  St.  Louis  University. 

During  this  period  of  time  the  cancer  re- 
search committee  has  been  gratified  that 
some  of  the  funds  were  used  for  projects 
performed  by  young  women  investigators. 
Also,  the  committee  has  a  great  interest  in 
virus  research  and  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  awarded  funds  has  been  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  are  also  pleased  that  as  a  result 
of  work  supported  by  the  Women's  Advertis- 
ing Club  and  other  organizations  that  the 
university  is  now  in  the  process  of  establish- 
ing an  Institute  of  Molecular  Virology.  In 
addition,  there  have  been  several  undergrad- 
uate medical  students  who  have  been  sup- 
ported by  Women's  Advertising  Club  funds 
and  upon  graduation  from  medical  school 
decided  to  remain  on  a  full-time  basis  in  the 
area  of  cancer  research. 

This  will  be  my  last  report  to  you  since  I 
have  recently  resigned  as  chairman  of  the 
Cancer  Research  Committee  and  I  do  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  tiiank  you  again 
for  your  support  over  the  years. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Donald  E.  Fliedeh,  D.D.S.,  M.S., 
Professor  and  Director,  Department  of 

Oral  Pathology. 

report    from   BARNARD    FREE    SKIN    AND   CANCER 

hospital 

The  next  letter.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  from 
Mr.  George  S.  Hecker,  president  of  the 
Barnard  Free  Skin  &  Cancer  Hospital, 
on  the  $95,000  fund  which  has  been  ac- 
cumulated in  a  reserve  account  known 
as  the  Women's  Advertising  Club  Re- 
search Fund,  as  follows:  T 

Shepley,  Kroeger,  Fisse  &  Shepley, 

St.  Louis,  Mo..  January  28.  1964. 
Mrs.  T.  M.  Say  MAN.  1 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  I 

Dear  Mrs.  Sayman:  The  contributions  of 
the  Women's  Advertising  Club  to  the  Bar- 
nard Free  Skin  &  Cancer  Hospital,  derived 
from  proceeds  from  its  annual  gridiron 
dinners,  have-  been  held  by  the  hospital  in 
a  reserve  account  known  as  the  Women's 
Advertising  Club  Research  Fund,  the  annual 
income  being  accumulated  and  applied  to 
principal.  As  of  December  31,  1963,  this 
fund  totaled  approximately  |95,000. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  hospital's 
board  of  directors  has  decided  to  construct 
an  additional  floor  to  the  hospital  for  vise 
as  research  laboratories,  and  has  authorized 
the  application  of  the  Women's  Advertising 
Club  Research  Fund  toward  the  cost  of  these 
facilities.  Facilities  constructed  with  these 
funds  will  be  identified  as  having  been  a 
gift  of  the  Women's  Advertising  Club  of 
thecity  of  St.  Louis. 


The  control,  and  possibly  cure,  of  cancer 
will  eventually  come  from  research  facilities 
Without  the  generous  contribution  of  the 
Women's  Advertising  Club,  the  construction 
of  the  proposed  laboratory  facilities  would 
not  have  been  possible. 

We  again  wish  to  thank  the  Women's  Ad- 
vertising Club  for  its  generosity.  We  com- 
mend you  and  your  colleagues  for  your 
continued  efforts  for  the  cause  of  cance.-- 
research. 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  S.  Hecker, 
President,  Barnard  Free  Skin  &  Cancer 
Hospital. 

WASHINGTON   UNIVERSITY   SCHOOL    OF  MEDICINE 
FINDS   CONTRIBUTIONS    INVALUABLE 

The  final  letter  in  the  series.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  from  Dean  Edward  W. 
Dempsey  of  the  School  of  Medicine  of 
Washington  University,  reporting  on 
how  that  institution  has  been  using  its 
cancer  research  gifts  from  the  funds 
raised  by  the  Women's  Advertising  Club 
of  St.  Louis: 

Washington  University. 

Office  of  the  Dean, 

School  of  Medicine, 
St.  Louis  Mo.,  January  25,  1964 
Mrs.  Thomas  Sayman, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dear  Mrs.  Sayman:  The  funds  which  have 
been  given  by  the  Women's  Advertising  Club 
to  Washington  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine have  been  allocated  for  cancer  research. 
They  have  been  used  in  a  number  of  ways — 
at  one  time  a  much  needed  technician  w.os 
provided  for  an  Investigator  whose  research 
had  suddenly  blosaotSfed  in  an  unexpected 
and  gratifying  direction.  On  another  occa- 
sion, some  of  the  expenses  were  paid  for 
reconstructing  a  new  lalxiratory  devoted  t« 
the  study  of  normal  and  abnormal  human 
development.  This  laboratory.  Incidentally, 
displays  a  small  bronze  plaque  commemo- 
rating the  assistance  given  by  the  Women's 
Advertising  Club. 

At  the  present  time  there  exists  the  sum 
of  $15,714  in  unallocated  funds  which  the 
club  has  donated  in  the  past.  This  includes 
the  gift  of  $6,068.46  which  was  given  last 
year  at  the  gridiron  dinner  I  have  been 
treasuring  this  money  In  the  expectation  of 
changes  we  hope  to  make  soon  in  the 
Wemse  Cancer  Research  Laboratory.  Dr. 
Valentina  Suntzeff,  who  has  worked  in  this 
laboratory  for  many  years,  is  retiring  and 
will  be  replaced  by  a  younger  and  more 
active  person.  In  recruiting  this  person  and 
in  refurbishing  the  necessary  space,  the 
funds  given  by  the  Women's  Advertising 
Club  will  be  invaluable. 

I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  tell  the 
club,  through  you,  how  useful  and  helpful 
their  contributions  have  been.  We  are  most 
grateful  for  your  support,  and  can  as.snre 
you  that  the  money  is  spent  carefully  for 
a  good  cause. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  W.  Dempsey,  Deax. 


Congress  Must  Act  To  Save  States     \ 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OP   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1965 

Mr.  SHRIVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
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ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Peabody,  Kans..  Gazette-Herald 
which  was  written  by  Mr,  William 
Krause,  editor.  I  believe  the  trends  in 
Government  discussed  by  Mr.  Krause  and 
the  congressional  responsibility  which  he 
has  anphasized  relative  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  reapportionment  are 
worthy  of  consideration  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  the  Congress.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Congress  Must  Act  To  Save  States 

With  all  its  other  problems  concerning  the 
fiiture,  the  U.S.  Congress  has  one  responsi- 
bility this  session  which  may  well  be  the 
most  important  draped  on  Its  shoulders  in 
half  a  century.  That  Is,  simply  stated,  to 
uike  whatever  means  it  legally  can  to  nullify 
the  recent  tragic  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
apportionment  of  State  legislatures. 

The  arguments  have  all  been  stated  before. 
The  very  wise  tradition  of  one  house  elected 
on  a  basis  of  population,  and  one  house  on 
the  basis  of  area  as  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, has  worked  exceptionally  well,  assur- 
ing that  every  segBaent  is  properly  repre- 
sented. The  new  law  passed  by  the  Court 
at  the  behest  of  big  city  political  bosses  will 
almost  entirely  disenfranchise  rural  areas  of 
most  States  in  the  Union. 

The  vicious  Supreme  Court  decision  flies 
directly  in  the  face  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
nnd  denies  the  people  of  the  States  the  very 
basic  right  of  selecting  the  method  to  elect 
their  own  legislatures. 

But  the  problem  goes  even  deeper.  The 
United  States  has  functioned  through  the 
years  with  a  delicate  balance  between  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  branches 
of  Government.  Thirty  years  ago  we  saw 
attempts  made  by  the  executive  branch  to 
become  dominant.  It  succeeded  to  some  ex- 
tent and  the  President  has  since  been  a  much 
more  powerful  figure.  Still,  he  is  subject 
to  the  restraint  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
legal  matters. 

The  Supreme  Court,  however,  is  subject  to 
no  restraint  from  anyone.  There  is  no  appeal 
from  a  Supreme  Cotirt  decision — be  it  as 
tragic  as  the  one  on  reapportionment.  That 
1-.  there  is  no  restraint  except  in  the  people 
themselves,  and  in  this  supercumbersome 
Government  we  have  developed  the  people 
en  only  act  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.  Thus,  the  whole  re- 
.=;ponsibility  of  saving  the  States  from  the 
aosolute  control  of  big-city  political  bosses — 
in  many  cases  the  seat  of  corruption  in  their 
State — lies  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Remember,  the  decision  was  not  demanded 
by  the  masses  in  the  cities.  Most  city  people 
are  completely  indifferent  to  It.  Of  those 
who  do  imderstand  It,  a  majority  probably 
understand  the  dangers  in  the  Courts  de- 
cision. The  promoters  and  supporters  of  the 
poisonously  soothing  cry  of  one  man,  one 
vote"  range  from  the  usual  misguided 
p  eudointellectual  to  the  very  toughminded 
nietropolitan  opportunist. 

Will  Congress  see  and  act  on  this  great 
msponslblllty  ot  will  they  fritter  away  yet 
rijiother,  and  very  vital,  safeguard  to  the 
political  freedom  of  a  large  minority  of 
Americans? 

Tobacco  Acreage-Poundage  Marketing 
Quotas 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23, 1965 

The   House   In   Committee   of   the   Whole 
K  luse  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 


consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  5721)  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  u 
amended,  to  provide  for  acreage-poundage 
marketing  quotas  for  tobacco,  to  amend  the 
tobacco  price-support  provisions  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  ich- 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity, first,  to  publicly  thank  my  distin- 
guished chairman  for  his  graciousness  in 
permitting  me  to  appear  here  at  this 
time  and  also  my  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman  for  his  graciousness 
and  fairness  in  holding  one  of  the  hear- 
ings in  my  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  mentioned 
by  my  colleagues  from  Florida,  at  the 
proper  time  I  shall  offer  an  amendment. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  de- 
lete from  the  bill  the  requirement  that 
the  proposed  acreage-poundage  program 
be  put  into  effect  for  the  1965  crop. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  section  317  is  the 
portion  of  the  bill  which  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  Institute  this 
program  this  year.  It  begins  on  page  7 
at  line  9  and  continues  through  line  6  on 
I?age8. 

This  amendment  strikes  out  this 
paragraph — that  is,  paragraph  (b) — and 
there  is  no  reference  to  1965  elsewhere 
throughout  the  bill.  The  amendment 
also  reletters  subsequent  paragraphs  in 
section  317  and  changes  Internal  refer- 
ence to  these  paragraphs  which  appear 
elsewhere  In  the  bUl. 

The  amendment  makes  no  change 
whatever  in  the  rules  that  fix  quotas.  It 
keeps  the  same  years  1959-63  for  deter- 
mining averages  so  that  no  one  could  be 
hurt  or  helped  by  another  year.  The 
farmer  who  pours  on  the  fertilizer  this 
year  cannot  increase  his  quota  and  the 
farmer  who  has  a  crop  failure  cannot  be 
hurt  by  this  amendment. 

Now  let  us  see  why  this  amendment  is 
desirable. 

It  is  simply  a  matter  of  being  fair  to  a 
large  number  of  growers  in  Florida, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  perhaps 
other  States. 

If  this  bill  should  pass  it  would  be  like 
changing  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the 
game.  The  bill  itself  is  of  doubtful  and 
debatable  fairness  all  the  way  through, 
but  certainly  no  fairminded  person 
would  agree  that  the  laws  which  bind 
the  competitors  should  be  amended  in 
the  process  of  the  competition  itself. 

The  game  is  underway  in  Florida  and 
Georgia.  The  whistle  has  blown.  Even 
if  it  has  not  blown  a  little  farther  north 
the  preparations  have  all  been  made  and 
a  last-minute  rules  change  is  still  unfair 
when  the  growers  have  been  oflBcially 
notified  by  the  -umpires  that  the  rules 
would  be  those  in  effect. 

To  understand  what  I  am  saying,  let 
me  remind  those  of  you  whose  interest 
in  tobacco  is  somewhat  more  objective 
and  academic,  that  for  many  years  we 
have  had  an  acreage  allotment  system. 

The  allotments  have  been  voted  by  the 
growers  themselves  in  referendums  on 
proposals  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  well  in  advance  of  the  crop 
year  to  be  affected. 

The  farmers  have  taken  six  acreage 
cuts  in  11  years.  Within  the  past  2  years 
two  acreage  cuts  have  been  imposed — 


one  a  10-percent  cut,  and  a£other  a  19.5- 
percent  cut. 

T^e  last  such  cut  of  19.5  percoit  was 
voted  l>y  the  growers  last  December  15. 
approximately  2  we^s  inior  to  the  con- 
vening of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  cut  was  pn^Msed  and  the  ref  eroi- 
diun  was  called  so  that  it  would  affect 
this  very  1965  crop,  and  all  of  this  was 
done  in  ample  time  for  the  farmer,  the 
banker,  the  tenant,  and  everyone  con- 
cerned and  affected  to  make  his  plans 
and  know  what  to  expect  frc«n  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  farmer,  of  course,  did  not  like  the 
cut,  but  he  dutifully  and  perhaps  wisely, 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  long- 
range  Interests,  voted  it  upon  himself. 

And  now  what  has  happened?  Before 
our  seats  are  warm  certain  interests  be- 
gin talking  about  changing  the  whole 
system— the  U.S.  Government  in  a  SMise 
contracted  with  tlje  farmer  for  1965  but 
certain  parties  want  the  Government  to 
break  that  contract  and  force  another 
one  down  the  unwUllng  throats  of  those 
who  might  choose  to  vote  against  it. 

This  proposed  bill  was  not  conceived 
overnight. 

It  is  too  intricate  for  that.  No  doubt 
the  planning  was  going  on  in  the  De- 
partment at  the  very  time  the  Deceml)er 
referendum  was  being  conducted — but 
whether  I  am  correct  In  this  surmise  or 
not,  many  tobacco  growers  relied  upon 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  rules 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
referendum. 

He  relied  on  them  when  he  talked  to 
his  banker,  he  relied  on  them  when  he 
entered  contracts  with  his  landlord  or 
tenant,  as  the  case  may  be;  he  relied 
on  them  when  he  bought  his  supplies, 
prepared  his  land,  transplanted  his 
plants  and  fully  committed  himself  to  a 
certain  size  crop  in  the  year  AJD.  1965. 

It  may  be  that  because  of  the  later  sea- 
son the  farmer  in  Virginia  or  North  Car- 
olina can  withstand  this  change,  but 
with  varying  degrees  of  hardship  the 
grower  to  the  south  cannot.  Equity  does 
not  take  into  consideration  how  many 
people  are  being  denied  equity.  A  mat- 
ter is  either  fair  to  the  minority  as 
well  as  majority  of  the  growers,  or  it  is. 
unfair,  period. 

Now,  what  is  the  harm  that  is  done, 
and  how  is  it  too  late  for  the  farmer  who 
sent  me  up  here  to  represent  him  before 
fair-minded  colleagues? 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  the 
farmer  took  six  acreage  cuts. 

But  strangely  enough,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  this  bill  gives  him  a  14-per- 
cent acreage  increase  l)efore  cutting  his 
normal  or  average  EKJvmdage  that  he  will 
be  permitted  to  sell. 

I  do  not  l)elieve  anyone  is  really  trying 
to  fool  the  farmers.  The  theory  is  that 
In  giving  him  more  acres  but  cutting  his 
pounds  he  will  be  more  selective  in  what 
he  takes  to  market  and  this  bill  will  help 
him  to  be  more  selective.  The  quality 
is  expected  to  improve.  But  what  al)out 
the  competition  in  the  quality  market 
for  the  man  for  whom  it  is  too  late  to 
increase  his  acreage?  Tobacco  farmers 
have  a  hard  time  staying  alive.  It  is  a 
borderline  existence  and  many  will  be 
treated  unfairly  by  being  required  to 
take  an  unfair  rule  change  when  it  is  too 
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late  for  him  to  compete  fairly  with  those 
who  are  his  competition. 

If  it  was  a  case  of  cutting  acreage  all 
could  cut,  but  my  farmers  cannot  in- 
crease this  year.  If  you  must  pass  this 
law  of  doubtful  fairness  In  many  other 
respects.  I  call  on  you  to  give  those  who 
enter  the  race  an  even  start  by  post- 
poning It  until  1966.  That  is  all  the 
amendment  does. 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  for  his  statement  and  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  remarks  and  the 
remarks  of  my  colleagues  from  the  State 
of  Florida. 

The  people  In  Georgia,  and  I  represent 
the  biggest  Rue-cured  tobacco  growing 
district  in  Georgia,  are  opposed  to  this 
legislation.  As  my  colleagues  have 
pointed  out,  we  are  already  planting 
tobacco.  Our  seedbeds  have  been  pre- 
pared and  plants  are  going  Into  fields 
now.  We  have  worked  out  our  lease 
agreements.  This  legislation  so  far  as 
oiiT  farmers  are  concerned  is  entirely 
untimely.  So  I  Join  my  colleagues  first 
In  opposition  to  this  bill  and  next  I  Join 
my  colleagues  In  the  effort  to  try  to  get 
this  bill  amended  to  extend  the  effective 
date  of  It  to  1  year  from  now. 


March  2^,  1965 


Letting  the  Bart  Down  on  Foreign-Flag 
Competition  With  American  Merchant 
Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  WAssiKtn'oif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24, 1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
week,  a  witness,  Mr.  Tliomas  Meyer,  rep- 
resenting the  International  Seafarers' 
Union,  stated  that  the  administration 
had  advised  his  union  of  their  Intention 
to  seek  an  exemption  imder  the  coastwise 
shipping  laws,  so  that  foreign-flag  ves- 
sels could  compete  with  American-flag 
operations  doing  business  with  Hawaii 
and  Alaska. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  to 
the  witness,  that  this  information  was 
shocking,  considering  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  American-flag  shipping  lines 
already  serve  these  two  States.  FV>r  my- 
self, and  I  am  sure  for  many  members  of 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee,  I  serve  notice  now  that 
If  such  an  exemption  Is  sought,  I  shall 
strongly  oppose  it. 

After  all,  these  American  operations 
are  not  subsidized,  and  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  they  are  furnishing  excel- 
lent servioe. 

Official  Maritime  Administration  fig- 
ures show  that  our  domestic  fleet  engaged 
in  intercoastal  and  coastwise  trade,  had 
declined  since  1939  until  the  end  of  1961 
from  806  to  363  vesseto,  of  which  273  were 
in  coastwise  trade.     Meanwhile,  there 


have  been  constant  attacks  on  the  Jones 
Act,  to  water  down  the  protection  wliich 
the  Congress,  recognizing  the  essential- 
ity of  a  domestic  fleet,  has  incorporated 
into  our  shipping  legislation. 

As  the  Seafarers'  Intemational  Union 
representative  told  our  committee,  the 
results  of  letting  dowTi  the  bars  in  favor 
of  foreign-flag  ships  may  well  be  cata- 
strophic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  an  American-flag 
ship  is  used  to  transport  cargoes,  all  of 
the  freight  dollars  are  conserved  to  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States,  whereas  the 
opposite  is  true  if  other  vessels  are  used. 
As  a  result,  the  American-flag  steamship 
industry  contributes  almost  $1  billion  a 
year  directly  to  our  balance  of  payments. 
If  there  were  no  American-flag  fleet,  our 
balance-of-paymens  deficit  w^ould  be 
some  $2  billion  greater. 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  March  22,  1966,  our  very  able 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, Representative  Donald  M.  Fraser, 
delivered  an  impressive  address  on 
"American  Policy  Toward  South  Africa" 
before  the  National  Conference  on  South 
African  Crisis  and  American  Action,  at 
the  Willard  Hotel,  Washington.  D.C. 

In  my  judgment,  this  address  by  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee — who  also  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  Task  Force  on  Foreign 
Policy  of  the  Democratic  Study  Group — 
deserves  the  careful  study  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  other  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  It  consti- 
tutes a  compelling  statement  of  the  need 
for  more  vigorous  action  by  the  United 
States  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
abhorrent  apartheid  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa. 

As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  for  3  years.  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  importance  of  this 
problem-  The  image  of  our  country 
throughout  Africa,  and  our  Influence  in 
that  continent,  would  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  type  of  action  Representa- 
tive Fraser  has  proposed. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  Mr. 
Phaser's  address: 

American  Policy  Toward  3otrrH  ArsiCA 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen,  no  responsible  citizen  of  thla 
country  can  ignore  what  Is  happening  In 
South  Africa.  ActlonB  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  challenge  our  con- 
science and  call  Into  question  our  leadership 
among  Western  nations.  Ev«ry  thoughtful 
person  Is  on  his  own  in  attempting  to  plot  our 
policies  toward  South  Africa.  For  many  of 
us,  the  simple  fact  of  brutal  racial  discrimi- 
nation which  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  South 
Africa  should  be  enough  to  fix  our  policy. 
The  denial  of  personal  and  political  rights  on 
the  basis  of  the  color  of  a  man's  skin  is  re- 
pugnant to  our  sense  of  decency.    Any  nation 


which  as  a  matter  of  national  policy  seta 
apart  people  on  the  basis  of  race  or  creed  and 
destroys  their  political  and  personal  rights 
should  be  rovmdly  condemned  by  every  civil- 
ized nation. 

This  condemnation  in  words  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  action  designed  to  make  the  disap- 
proval effective  within  the  limit  of  our  ca- 
pacity to  do  so.  In  a  world  In  which  men  and 
women  possess  every  hue  and  color  of  skin, 
it  Is  tmbelievable  that  such  ugly  discrimi- 
nation can  be  left  unchecked  without  reap- 
ing a  grim  harvest. 

xrNrrED  states  condemns  apartheid  policy  of 

SOUTH     AFRICA 

The  United  States  today  does  condemn  the 
policies  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa.  The 
views  expressed  by  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations  and  in  our  bilateral  relations 
with  South  Africa  spring  from  a  genuine  feel- 
ing of  dismay  and  moral  indignation  on  the 
part  of  our  Government.  There  is  nothing 
hypocritical  In  our  current  policy. 

But  we  need  not  establish  hypocrisy  be- 
fore pressing  on  to  the  next  question.  Are 
we  doing  all  that  we  can  to  change  the  poli- 
cies of  the  South  African  Govermnent? 

The  answer  is  that  we  are  not. 

It  is  true  that  we  banned  the  sale  of  mil- 
itary equipment  to  South  Africa  in  August 
of  1963  and  that  we  Joined  In  a  U.N.  resolu- 
tion In  December  of  that  year  calling  upon 
all  nations  to  cease  the  sale  and  shipment 
of  equipment  and  materials  for  the  manu- 
facture and  maintenance  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition In  South  Africa.  This  measure  has 
little  effect  upon  South  Africa. 

In  the  meantime  U.S.  Investments  In  South 
Africa  have  continued  to  grow.  Moral  fcon- 
demnation  alone  seems  to  have  had  as  little 
effect  In  South  Africa  as  in  the  hard-core 
areas  of  racial  discrimination  In  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  United  Sttaes.  It  is  entirely 
possible  for  the  South  African  Government 
to  conclude  that  U.S.  denimciatlon  of  her 
apartheid  policies  la  for  the  ears  of  others 
and  that  our  real  attitudes  are  reflected  in 
our  willingness  to  continue  doing  business 
as  usual  with  her. 

We  need  to  adopt  tougher  policies  toward 
South  Africa.  This  is  the  conclusion  whicli 
Is  shared  by  those  Americans  most  know- 
ledgeable about  the  realities  of  life  In  South 
Africa  today. 

Before  we  discuss  what  these  poUcie. 
should  be,  I  want  to  answer  several  argu- 
ments offered  6y  critics  of  a  tougher  policy. 

SHOtrUJ    WK    INTKHrERE? 

Some  argue  that  we  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  another  nation.  If  this 
principle  has  validity.  It  stems  solely  from 
expediency.  It  may  be  prudent  at  times  to 
accept  a  policy  of  noninterference  where  a  a 
opposite  policy  would  be,  to  coin  a  phrase, 
"counterproductive." 

But  the  hard  realities  of  the  world  today 
have  left  us  with  no  choice.  We  are  Involved 
In  the  affairs  of  virtually  every  nation  en 
earth,  whether  through  our  aid  programs, 
otir  policy  of  containment,  the  activities  of 
the  USIA  or  even  the  CIA.  We  are  not  and 
cannot  be  an  island  unto  ourselves. 

The  hoUowness  of  the  noninterference  doc- 
trine is  illustrated  by  asking  whether  or  n  -t 
there  is  a  man  or  woman  today  wUling  to  sit 
Idly  by  if  the  mass  murder  of  Jews  by  the 
Nazis  were  to  be  reenacted.  Of  course,  it 
is  an  entirely  different  question  to  ask,  in 
what  way  a  nation  should  interfere  in  liie 
affairs  of  another  nation. 

SOUTH    AFRICA    IS    AN    ALLY 

Next  it  Is  claimed  that  south  Africa  is 
pro-Western,  anti-Communist  and  occur-os 
a  strategic  location.  The  critics  argue  that 
our  primary  Interest  Is  survival  in  the  deacilr 
cold -war  struggle  and  this  is  no  time  to 
Jettison  an  ally  such  as  South  Africa.  More- 
over, we  have  space-tracking  Installations  in 
South  Africa  important  to  our  space  ven- 
tures. 
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South  Africa  has  been  an  ally  of  the  West. 
We  welcomed  her  contribution  to  the  Korean 
war  and  her  support  of  Western  policies  in 
joint  defense  and  in  the  U.N.  We  do  not 
seek  to  destroy  these  relationships. 

We  seek  only  to  induce  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  to  abandon  her  policies  of  apart- 
heid from  which  flow  discrimination,  segrega- 
ilon,  and  repression.  Nevertheless  a  tougher 
policy  toward  South  Africa  may  cause  her 
to  turn  away  from  the  West.  We  must, 
therefore,  take  a  hard  look  at  this  possibility. 

If  we  take  the  cold  war  as  our  frame  of 
reference,  the  balance  sheet  oia  South  Africa 
contains  both  liabilities  and  assets.  Set 
against  the  strategic  value  she  offers  as  an 
ally  are  the  liabilities  which  flow  from  her 
policies.  As  Communist  China  seeks  an  in- 
creasing role  in  Africa,  the  racial  policies 
( i  South  Africa  are  tailor  made  for  her 
benefit.  Moreover,  the  longer  that  South 
Africa  follows  her  current  racial  policies  the 
more  violent  the  Inevitable  explosion  and 
the  less  likely  that  there  will  remain  a  coun- 
ti  y  with  Western  orientation. 

The  strategic  value  offered  by  a  friendly 
South  Africa  is  real,  but  is  of  importance 
i.nly  under  certain  limited  circumstances 
s'.ich  as  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
ultimate  resolution  of  the  East-West  struggle 
ir  unlikely  to  flow  from  any  set  of  circum- 
stances in  which  this  strategic  value  of 
South  Africa  plays  a  significant  role. 

In  a  way,  the  cold  war  argument  in  favor 
(if  South  Africa  and  the  counter  argument 
of  Communist  exploitation  of  South  African 
policies  deserve  each  other.  That  South 
.Africa  Is  a  liability  to  the  West  does  not 
serve  to  Justify  a  tougher  line  on  our  part. 
Her  policies  are  wrong,  dead  wrong.  They 
are  morally  repulsive  to  civilized  man.  The 
Communists  are  exploiting  this  issue  Just 
as  they  exploit  every  issue  which  gives  rise 
to  grievances. 

But  our  Interest  in  changing  her  policies 
ate  not  bottomed  on  Communist  exploita- 
tion. They  are  bottomed  on  the  fundamen- 
tal moral  issues  Involved.  It  Is  unthinkable 
that  we  should  condone  through  Inaction 
the  policies  of  South  Africa  because  of  the 
cold  war.  Such  inaction  would  represent 
a  moral  paralysis  destructive  of  our  capacity 
to  lead  In  the  years  ahead. 

REPRESSION    NOT   LIMITED    TO    SOUTH   AFRICA 

Finally  It  Is  argued  that  suppression  of 
the  rights  of  people  Is  not  confined  to  South 
•Africa.  Brutal  repression  marks  the  fate 
of  many  people  all  around  the  world.  The 
Soviet  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  revolt 
in  the  midfifties  is  a  for  instance. 

We  stood  by  wringing  our  hands  and  pass- 
ir.<;  resolutions  In  the  United  Nations  con- 
demning the  Soviet  Union  much  as  we  have 
do:.e  toward  the  apartheid  policies  of  South 
Africa.  Why,  it  is  asked,  do  we  now  single 
oitt  South  Africa  for  a  tougher  policy  while 
millions  of  people  are  enslaved  today  under 
totalitarian  rule  around  the  globe. 

Because  we  cannot  cvire  all  the  evils  of  the 
w  irld  at  once  is  no  reason  to  refuse  to  act 
wliore  we  may  have  the  capacity  to  act  effec- 
t:vc-ly. 

-Moreover.  I  believe  that  in  general  and 
within  the  limitations  of  the  real  world  we 
»re  doing  what  we  can  to  Improve  the  polltl- 
c;il  and  economic  status  of  people  everywhere. 
It  IS  a  fundamental  premise  of  American  for- 
e:::n  policy  that  democratic  societies  pose  the 
if 'St  threat  to  our  security.  We  nudge  along 
ar.ci  encourage  the  development  of  such  so- 
cieties. True,  we  may  not  always  go  about  it 
skillfully. 

1  nm  prepared,  however,  to  defend  this 
vft-ion  of  American  policy  at  length  and 
with  tenacity.  By  and  large  we  are  forced 
to  cieal  with  nations  as  we  find  them — but 
aivv.iy.e;  seeking  to  moderate  their  unfortunate 
pohcies  and  stimulating  the  evolution  of 
nv.re  open  societies.  Thus,  we  encourage 
diversity  within  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  we  look 
f-r  ways  through  which  their  police  states 
n.iv  be  modified. 


WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  FOR  OPPRESSED  PEOPLE 
ELSEWHERE? 

Is  there  more  we  can  do  to  restore  freedom 
to  oppressed  peoples  in  these  countries?  The 
use  of  armed  forces  seems  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Would  economic  sanctions  be  effective? 
We  have  employed  these  against  most  bloc 
nations,  and  offer  the  Inducement  of  lessened 
sanctions  as  bloc  nations  demonstrate  Inde- 
pendence of  Soviet  control.  In  both  Vietnam 
and  Cuba  we  are  using  even  more  drastic 
measures,  albeit  wlh  uncertain  results. 

Generally  speaktng  the  same  philosophy 
has  guided  oiu-  dealings  with  totalitarian 
nations  on  the  right,  such  as  Spain,  Portugal 
and  some  of  the  Latin  American  nations. 
We  seek  economic  advancement  for  their 
people.  We  believe  that  over  the  long  pull 
in  every  society  forces  exist  which  tend  to 
expand  political  and  personal  freedom. 
Doubtless  our  priorities  are  affected  by  the 
cold  war,  but  immediate  survival  has  always 
demanded  first  attention. 

In  South  Africa  untisual  circumstances 
prevail.  A  democratic  society  does  exist  in 
South  Africa  for  Eiiropeans.  But  the  ma- 
jority in  that  nation  are  wholly  excluded 
from  participation  oa  the  basis  of  their 
color.  Once  a  society  embarks  on  racial  pol- 
icies born  of  fear,  the  future  looks  hopeless 
as  the  inevitable  tensions  grow  deeper,  sus- 
picion mounts  and  violence  becomes  more 
probable. 

PEACEFUL    CHANCE    IN    A    DEMOCRACY    REQUIRES 
PARTICIPATION 

Our  faith  in  a  democratic  society  stems 
In  part  from  its  capacity  to  accommodate 
peaceful  change.  For  this  system  to  work, 
those  whose  Interests  require  action  on  the 
part  of  their  government  must  be  able  to 
exercise  their  political  rights  to  get  this 
action.  In  the  United  States  It  can  be  argued 
with  some  force  that  the  existence  of  large 
numbers  of  Negro  voters  In  the  North  played 
a  decisive  role  in  bringing  about  a  positive, 
rather  than  a  negative  result  as  N^ro  citi- 
zens in  the  South  finally  took  matters  into 
their  own  hands  and  met  violence  in  Bir- 
mingham. 

Where  will  this  ameliorating  influence 
come  from  in  a  country  which  not  onl5^ 
deprives  Its  non-European  citizens  of  any 
effective  voice  in  government,  but  where  the 
official,  formal  position  of  the  government 
itself  favors  the  complete  denial  of  these 
rights?  Without  external  pressure  com- 
parable to  the  pressure  which  the  North 
brought  upon  the  South  In  the  United 
States,  there  is  little  hope  in  South  Africa 
for  the  non-Europeans. 

In  short,  our  foreign  policy  recognizes  that 
the  forceful  imposition  of  democratic  con- 
cepts on  other  nations  Is  extremely  difficult, 
and  we  must  rely  a  good  deal  on  the  gradual 
evolution  of  democratic  ways  as  they  emerge 
from  experiences  within  each  society,  much 
as  our  heritage  of  democratic  values  de- 
veloped on  the  British  Isles  painfully  and 
over  many  centuries. 

In  South  Africa  the  Europeans  for  the  most 
part  adhere  to  these  democratic  concepts  for 
themselves,  but  they  deny  them  completely 
to  others  on  the  bal^is  of  racial  differences. 
Thus,  there  Is  little  hope  that  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time  the  racial  policies  of  that  gov- 
ernment win  be  corrected. 

Every  indication  today  bears  out  the  Im- 
pression of  many  observers  that  South  Africa 
Is  headed  for  an  Increasing  degree  of  police 
state  repression  toward  the  non-European 
majority.  Unless  this  trend  Is  reversed  the 
world  as  well  as  South  Africa  will  pay 
heavily. 

NEW    POLICIES    TOWARD    SOtTTH    AFRICA 

What  policies  should  we  adopt  toward 
South  Africa  beyond  those  we  have  today?  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  should  break  off  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  South  Africa  nor  does 
expulsion    iTom.    the    United    Nations    have 


much  to  offer.  Some  hope  that  increased 
contact  and  exchange  of  persons  m&y  bear 
fruit.  I  believe  this  course  should  be  f<d- 
lowed  so  long  as  South  Africa  is  agreeable. 
Such  policies,  however,  are  unlikely  to  be 
enough. 

RESTRICT    INVESTMENT    AND    TRADE  *" 

I  believe  we  must  consider  adopting  uni- 
laterally or  In  concert  with  other  nations 
measures  such  as  restraints  on  investment  in 
South  Africa,  curtailment  of  trade  and  em- 
bargoes. It  is  my  view  that  such  measures 
should  be  gradually  enlarged  over  a  period 
of  time  until  South  Africa  changes  her  racial 
policies. 

I  turn  back  for  a  moment  to  the  critics. 

Some  will  argue  that  such  policies  will  not 
be  effective  because  compliance  by  every  na- 
tion with  such  restrictions  and  embargoes 
cannot  be  enforced.  To  illustrate  this  point 
they  cite  the  heavy  dependence  of  Great 
Britain  upon  trade  with  South  Africa. 

We  won't  know  how  effective  a  multilateral 
effort  will  be  imtil  we  begin  working  out  the 
details  of  such  efforts.  Willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  pursue  such 
measures  would  represent  an  enormous  step 
forward. 

U.S.    SHOULD    ACT    UNILATERALLY    IP    NECESSABT 

But  assume  for  a  moment  that  we  could 
not  get  the  British  to  Join  us,  or  that  even 
if  they  did  there  were  still  too  many  leaks. 
Should  this  deter  us  from  acting?  My  an- 
swer is  emphatically,  no. 

Our  efforts  to  isolate  Cuba  were  not  con- 
ditioned upon  worldwide  c(»upllance.  We 
are  equally  free  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
South  Africa  through  various  restraints  ini- 
tiated by  the  U.S.  Government  alone.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  unlike  Cuba,  we 
are  not  seeking  to  destroy  the  Govemment 
of  South  Africa.  We  seek  only  to  change 
her  policies  toward  non -Europeans.  We 
honestly  and  deeply  believe  this  to  be  In  her 
own  Interest. 

But  could  even  unilateral  action  by  the 
United  Statee  bring  about  this  result?  To- 
day the  policy  of  apartheid  appears  to  most 
South  Africans  to  coincide  with  their  eco- 
nomic interests.  The  substandard,  discrimi- 
natory wages  paid  to  non-Europeans  repre- 
sent a  substantial  economic  benefit  to  the 
Europeans  who  gain  the  benefit  of  this  labor 
at  such  low  cost. 

The  history  of  discrimination,  however, 
shows  that  when  economic  considerations 
clearly  conflict  with  racial  discrimination,  ra- 
cial discrimination  begins  to  give  way.  This 
has  been  seen  repeatedly  In  the  United 
States. 

Action  by  the  United  States  to  interrupt 
normal  trade  and  commercial  relations  with 
South  Africa  would  bring  economic  pressure 
on  South  Africa.  An  uneconomic  con- 
sequence of  their  apartheid  policy  would 
be  demonstrated.  It  will  be  even  more  per- 
suasive, of  course,  as  we  succeed  In  winning 
broader  support  of  these  policies. 

It  is  said  that  such  action  by  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  nations  will  only 
serve  to  harden  the  attitudes  of  the  national 
parity  now  in  power  as  they  exploit  this  un- 
warranted interference  in  their  Internal  af- 
fairs from  tiie  outside  world.  No  one  can 
say  with  certainty  what  may  follow  from 
a  substantial  interruption  of  South  Africa's 
conunerce  with  other  nations. 

There  are  adequate  reasons  to  believe  that 
this  pressure  may  provide  the  many  Euro- 
peans In  South  Africa  who  today  disagree 
with  apartheid  policy  a  more  substantial  ba- 
sis on  which  to  appeal  for  a  change  in  that 
policy.  Whatever  happens,  however,  is  sure- 
ly to  be  lees  drastic  than  the  final  day  of 
reckoning  which  will  follow  If  no  action  is 
taken  now.  The  longer  South  Africa  travels 
down  the  road  toward  that  final  day  of  reck- 
oning, the^ess  chance  that  a  society  will 
emerge  In  which  all  can  live  together  in 
peace. 
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INTEKNATIONAL    COXJBT    OF    JUSTICE,    U.N.    MAT 
ACT 

It  Will  not  be  long  before  the  United  States 
will  have  to  make  some  hard  choices  about 
our  policy  toward  South  Africa.  The  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  Is  likely  to  rule 
soon  upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
South  Africa  has  properly  carried  out  her 
mandate  over  southwest  Africa.  Special 
committees  of  the  United  Nations  have  stud- 
ied measures  which  may  be  taken  against 
South  Africa. 

Action  may  come  in  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations.  Under  section  5  of 
the  U.N.  Participation  Act  of  1945  the  Presi- 
dent may  prohibit  economic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  any  other  coun- 
try whenever  the  United  States  is  called  upon 
by  the  Council  to  give  effect  to  its  decision. 
To  demonstrate  our  concern  and  our  inten- 
tions, we  should  begin  now  to  plan  how  best 
to  effectuate  the  decision  of  the  World  Court 
if  it  should  rule  against  South  Africa,  and 
how  best  to  carry  forward  our  determination 
that  apartheid  in  South  Africa  must  comp 
to  an  end. 

The  actions  which  South  Africa  must  take 
to  end  p>oIlcies  based  upon  racial  discrimina- 
tion, as  Ambassador  Stevenson  has  pointed 
out,  must  be  worked  out  by  responsible  per- 
sons within  South  Africa. 

WE     MUST     HELP     SOUTH     AFRICA     MAKE     RIGHT 
DECISIONS 

We  seek  to  create  an  environment  in  which 
the  right  decisions  will  be  made. 

We  are  a  powerful  nation.  We  want  to  em- 
ploy that  power  for  the  advancement  of  man- 
kind. The  moral  quality  of  our  leadership 
Is  being  sorely  tested.  Let  us  not  falter. 
When  the  choices  are  difficult,  we  should 
follow  that  old  and  reliable  maxim,  "When 
In  doubt,  let  us  do  what  is  right."  Men 
everywhere  will  be  grateful  to  us  if  we  wUl 
do  what  Is  right. 


Immigration  and  the  Golden  Door 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24. 1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
history  of  immigration  to  America  and 
the  laws  regulating  immigration  are  of 
direct  concern  to  all  Americans  in  their 
desire  to  revise  the  Immigration  code  In 
this  session  of  Congress. 

A  very  informative  article  by  the 
Reverend  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J.,  on  this  very 
subject  appeared  In  the  Febioiary  1965 
issue  of  the  Social  Digest. 

Therefore,  with  unanimous  consent,  I 
Insert  the  following  excerpts  from  this 
article  into  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 

IMMIGRATION  AND  THE  GOLDEN  DoOR 

(By  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J.) 
More  than  40  million  persons  have  im- 
migrated to  the  United  States  since  1820. 
Keeping  the  gates  open  was  a  deep-seated 
American  tradition,  part  of  the  vision  of  de- 
mocracy, expressed  so  well  in  1886  on  the 
base  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Birth  in  the  United  States  confers  citizen- 
ship on  the  children  of  alien  parents,  even  if 
the  parents  themselves  are  ineligible  for  citi- 
zenship. The  only  qualification  is  that  the 
person  must  be  subject  to  U.S.  jurisdiction. 

In  the  30  years  prior  to  the  Civil  War 
(1830-60),  6  million  immigrated  to  the 
United   States.     Many   came  from   Britain. 


some  came  from  Sweden  and  Norway:  a  few 
came  from  Italy.  But  the  vast  majority 
came  from  Ireland  and  Germany.  The  slums 
in  which  many  of  the  Irish  settled,  plus  their 
devotion  to  a  churoh  which  most  Americans 
viewed  as  "foreign  and  ruled  by  a  foreign 
potentate,"  made  many  of  the  natives  rest- 
less, and  convinced  them  that  the  pot  was 
boiling  over,  instead  of  melting.  The  Ger- 
man immigrants  made  matters  worse.  Puri- 
tan, Protestant  America  was  keen  on  tem- 
perance, and  took  offense  at  the  Germans' 
love  of  lager  beer.  The  Germans  felt  their 
personal  liberty  was  being  threatened  by  this 
ptiritanical  tradition.  They  raised  tempers 
as  well  as  eyebrows  with  their  continental 
Sunday:  plays,  parades,  picnics,  dances,  beer 
gardens,  and  gymnastics.  There  was  plenty 
of  native  agitation  against  the  Irish  papists. 
and  against  the  Dutchmen  with  their  bar- 
barous Sunday  pleasures.  Protestant  clergy- 
men added  fuel  to  the  flames. 

CLOSING    THE    DOOR 

In  1897,  a  20-year  struggle  was  begun  to 
require  a  literacy  test  for  inmilgrants.  Any 
language  would  do,  and  there  were  generous 
exemptions,  e.g.,  for  those  tmder  16.  The 
legislation  was  vetoed  by  Presidents  Cleve- 
land, Taft,  and  Wilson,  on  the  grounds  that 
it  merely  tested  the  opportunities  that  had 
been  extended  or  denied  the  immigrant  in 
his  native  land,  that  it  did  not  test  his 
mental  acumen  or  his  moral  worth.  In  1917, 
under  the  strain  of  war,  Congress  mustered 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  override  the  Presidential 
veto.    The  literacy  test  was  finally  adopted. 

In  the  minds  of  many,  the  oriental  immi- 
grant posed  a  problem  as  far  back  as  the 
1860's,  when  serious  opposition  arose  to  the 
Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  was  set- 
tled in  1880  by  a  treaty  with  China  whereby 
it  surrendered  its  most-favored-nation  status 
and  agreed  to  the  exclusion  of  its  nationals 
from  the  United  States.  Teachers,  students, 
travelers,  and  merchants  were  excepted. 
The  first  Chinese  excUision  act  was  passed  in 
1882.  Problems  arising  from  Japanese  Im- 
migration to  the  west  coast  were  more  diffi- 
cult to  settle.  Japan  Insisted  on  equal  rights 
with  other  nations,  while  California  clung  to 
a  disgraceful  antioriental  hysteria.  This  led 
to  a  deterioration  in  relations  between  the 
two  countries  culminating,  50  years  later,  in 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Almost  all  Immigration  ceased  during  the 
First  World  War,  and  this  provided  the  oc- 
casion for  a  review  of  VS.  Immigration 
policy.  America  was  no  longer  the  land  of 
the  raw  frontier,  and  the  industrial  era  was 
fraught  with  complications.  Unions  com- 
plained about  the  unlimited  supply  of  cheap 
labor;  champions  of  Nordic  supremacy,  like 
Lothrop  Stoddard,  warned  America  of  the 
barbarian  invasion.  The  war  had  accentu- 
ated nationalism  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
Even  reasonable  scholars  agreed  that  Amer- 
ica could  no  longer  absorb  a  million  immi- 
grant a  year.  All  this  provided  the  atmos- 
phere for  the  quota  laws  of  the  1920's.  The 
Asiatic  Barred  Zone,  denying  entry  to  all 
southeastern  Asians,  had  already  been  passed 
during  the  war. 

Theories  and  prejudices  had  set  the  stage : 
niunerous  sociologists  and  anthropologists  of 
the  early  20th  century  had  mainfeiined  that 
mankind  was  divided  into  biologically  dis- 
tinct races,  and  that  any  intermixture  was 
harmful.  Tliey  held  that  America  ought  to 
aim  at  a  population  that  was  pure  and 
Aryan.  It  was  the  same  Nordic  supremacy 
later  peddled  by  an  Austrian  paperhanger. 

RELIGIOfS    INTOLERANCE 

Before  the  close  of  the  19th-century,  clubs, 
vacation  places,  and  even  Ijotels  began  to 
close  their  doors  to  Jews.  Many  Americans 
were  still  sufficiently  aware  of  their  heritage 
of  freedom  to  protest  against  this  tendency, 
but  all  too 'many  accepted  the  discrimina- 
tion. Success  by  Jews  was  resented .  and  has 
been  ever  since.     But  the  traditional  enemy 


of  fundamentalist  America  was  the  Catholic 
Church.  Catholics  and  Jews  were  linked  to- 
gether, Jews  were  accused  of  dominating  the 
Nation's  economic  life,  while  Catholics  were 
accused  of  wanting  to  dominate  the  Nation  s 
political  and  reUglous  life.  Catholics  and 
Jews  were  charged  with  uniting  in  their  op- 
position to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  public 
schools.  Many  old  guard  Yankees  were 
worried  about  the  denationalizing  forces 
at  work  in  the  covmtry.  The  Romish 
church  was  charged  with  opposing  the  Amer- 
ican ideals  of  free  press  and  free  speech,  vrtth 
opposing  the  public  school  system,  and  with 
trying  to  dominate  politics.  It  was  main- 
tained that  Catholicism  threatened  the 
Protestant  belief  in  freedom  of  conscience, 
that  Roman  canon  law  conflicted  with  Amer- 
ican law. 

TURNING  POINT 

A  complrte  turning  point  In  American  Im- 
migration policy  began  in  1921,  with  the 
passage  of  the  Quota  Act.  Until  then  the 
laws  had  concentrated  on  higher  standards 
of  selection,  but  now  a  celling  was  put  or. 
the  actual  number  of  Immigrants  to  be  ad- 
mitted In  any  1  year.  Under  the  1921  act  ri 
maximum  of  357,000  per  annum  could  t" 
admitted.  The  act  of  1924  reduced  this  n 
162,000.  Several  classes  of  aliens  were  ex- 
empt, e.g.,  those  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  opposition  to  immigration  was 
largely  against  the  Increasing  numbers  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe.  The  quota.- 
were  heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  the  couji- 
trles  of  older  immigration.  The  1924  act 
also  decreased  that  only  members  of  the 
white  and  Negro  races  could  be  naturalized, 
and  eligibility  for  citizenship  was  made  a 
condition  for  admission  as  an  Immigrant. 

The  quota  system  satisfied  all  the  acctmiii  - 
lated  demands  of  the  restrictions.  The  na- 
tional origins  device  set  up  a  basis  of  selec- 
tion that  embodied  the  religious  and  racial 
heritage  to  the  original  settlers.  It  favored 
the  "old"  at  the  expense  of  the  "new,"  the 
white  Protestant  Nordic  against  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Its  discriminatory  policies  wrote 
the  epitaph  to  the  world's  Image  of  Americ.i 
as  the  land  of  opportunity.  The  tiny  quot.  s 
set  up  for  Asia  were  mostly  for  members  of 
the  white  race  who  were  bom  there. 

Apart  from  sheer  prejudice,  there  are  no- 
ways those  who  are  governed  by  a  pesslmi.  - 
tic  outlook.  A  Congressman  stood  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  de- 
clare that,  while  a  liberal  Immigration  pol- 
icy was  satisfactory  when  the  country  was 
new  and  unsettled,  the  United  States  ha.s 
now  reached  maturity,  and  was  fully  popu- 
lated. He  urged  that  further  Immigration 
be  stopped.  The  year  was  1797.  In  con- 
trast. Dr.  Louis  Dublin,  noted  statisticir.u 
and  vice  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  points  out  that  a  young  adult 
immigrant  of  18  is  worth  at  least  $10,000  to 
the  Nation,  since  that  is  what  it  costs  to 
raise  the  average  youth.  He  further  testifies 
that  the  average  net  worth  of  such  a  person 
to  the  economy  Is  between  $30,000  and 
$80,000,  depending  on  his  potential  power  to 
earn. 

IMMIGRATION   CONTRIBUTION 

Immigrants  came  to  America  when  thry 
were  needed.  There  is  nothing  to  Indicate 
that  they  caused  unemployment  or  lower 
living  standards.  During  unrestricted  im- 
migration the  volume  rose  during  prosperity 
and,  dropped  during  depressions.  The  great 
depression  of  the  1930's  came  almost  ten 
years  after  restrictive  Immigration  began. 
The  melting  pot  Idea  was  a  good  one.  The 
liberal  phUosophy  of  the  19th  century  held 
that  freedom  of  migration  was  direcily 
related  to  the  doctrine  of  free  trade.  Men 
should  be  allowed  to  go  where  they  were 
In  greatest  demand  and  of  the  greatest  value. 
The  contributions  made  by  immigrants  to 
the  United  States  are  undeniable  and  over- 
whelming. To  take  a  fairly  recent  example. 
Albert  Einstein,  who  was  not  good  •nough 
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ioT  Nazi  Germany  because  he  was  a  Jew, 
emigrated  to  America  and  became  tlie  father 
of  atomic  energy  and  the  atomic  bomb. 

Early  in  American  history,  such  crafts  as 
pottery  and  chinaware  were  Introduced  Into 
Pennsylvania  by  German  Immigrants.  The 
French  set  up  the  first  munitions  industry. 
The  Swiss  became  the  first  watchmakers. 
Clothing  was  built  up  by  the  Germans  and 
Austrlans  during  the  Civil  War  Italians 
developed  the  domestic  wine  Industry.  Other 
inmiigrants  from  Europe  developed  book- 
binding, printing,  furniture  making,  mill 
;:  id  glasswork,  and  the  art  of  making  pi- 
anos. They  also  founded  the  chemical  and 
drug  industries,  brewing,  photography,  and 
optometry.  The  work  done  by  immigrants 
in  medicine  and  biochemistry  has  been  es- 
pecially outstanding.  The  variety  of  cultural 
backgrounds  in  America  played  a  priceless 
part  In  hastening  her  development.  Immi- 
gration has  had  a  profound  effect  in  stimu- 
lating the  American  economy.  There  is  every 
evidence  that  her  quotas  could  be  increased 
substantially  today  without  prejudicing  the 
economic  interests  of  any  group  in  the  coun- 
t:r. 

The  argument  that  Immigrants  take  Jobs 
a'.vay  from  natives  overlooks  the  fact  that 
i:nmigrants.  too.  are  cons\imers  and  conse- 
quently expand  the  market.  William  H. 
Beveridge  refutes  the  pKjpular  conception 
:;.at  Industry  Is  like  an  Iron  sphere  in  which 
men  struggle  for  room.  Rather,  It  is  elas- 
lic  and  capable  of  expansion.  The  strug. 
cling  of  those  within  is  actually  what  makes 
I-  expand. 

A  BAD   ACT 

George  Washington.  In  1783,  declared  that 
'  .America  is  open  to  receive  not  only  the 
opulent  stranger  but  the  oppressed  and  per- 
secuted of  all  nations  and  religions;  whom 
we  shall  welcome  to  a  participation  of  all 
o-;r  rights  and  privileges."  When  President 
Triman's  Commission  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  wrote  its  report  on  the  Im- 
ni:gration  (McCarran- Walter)  Act  of  1952. 
it  declared  that  the  act  was  Inconsistent 
;v:ih  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
df-pendence,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  in- 
i-titutions  of  government  which  have  not  only 
made  America  great,  but  are  the  hope  of 
free  peoples  everywhere.  The  Commission 
pointed  out  that  the  national  origins  quota 
sy.=;Lem  is  based  on  unsound  theories  long 
since  proven  invalid,  on  fallacies  that  are 
becoming  more  and  more  dangerous  in  a 
troubled  world  where  national  pride  is 
strengthening. 

Tlie  act  of  1952  promotes  Nordic  suprem- 
ri:y.  Laws  which  militate  against  other  races. 
ai.d  even  the  southern  and  central  Europeans 
oi  the  white  race,  are  a  denial  of  what  Amer- 
ic.i professes  to  believe.  They  are  detri- 
mental to  Its  foreign  policy  in  a  world 
where  white  people  are  a  small  minority, 
and  it  leaves  America  prey  to  damaging  prop- 
aeanda  by  those  who  would  destroy  the  free 
world.  The  act  enlarged  on  many  existing 
da-criminations,  and  inaugurated  new  in- 
equities. It  can  only  have  been  based  on 
prejudices  and  deep-rooted  fears. 

The  proud  record  of  immigrants  from  Asia 
aiid  southern  Europe,  both  in  peace  and  in 
WT.  should  belle  any  fear  of  repealing  the 
old  established  In  a  period  of  profound  Isola- 
11  nism.  policies  which  have  been  harmful 
in  .\merica  and  have  created  bitter  enemies 
:•"  iier  abroad. 

INSTRUMENT    OF    DISCRIMINATION 

The  act  ironically  discriminates  with  great 
severity  against  those  who  have  been  con- 
v^ed  overseas  of  political  offenses  under 
-iie  Communist  system.  It  is  also  un-Amer- 
i'.in  to  allow  minor  officials  the  unreview- 
able discretion  to  deny  visas.  The  act's  pun- 
ishment against  naturalized  citizens  makes 
tliem  second  class.  Tlie  sweeping  authority 
I J  banish  them  from  the  country  is  a  cruel 
mir.ition  of  ancient  Rome. 


The  President's  Commission  reported  that 
the  act  injures  people  at  home,  causes  much 
resentment  abroad,  and  impairs  America's 
position  among  the  free  nations,  great  and 
small,  whose  friendship  and  understanding 
are  so  badly  needed  in  the  struggle  to  keep 
the  free  world  free.  It  appealed  for  a  fresh 
look  at  the  problem,  with  the  hope  for  legis- 
lation based  on  htimanitarian  principles  and 
consonant  with  America's  obligations  toward 
suffering  mankind.  The  Commission  recom- 
mends that  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem be  abolished,  and  that  visas  be  dis- 
tributed without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed, 
or  origin.  It  recormnends  that  the  annual 
quota  be  increased  from  154,000  to  280,000. 
based  on  one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  the  U.S. 
population.  It  recommends,  lastly,  that  the 
maximum  annual  quota  of  visas  be  distrib- 
uted on  the  basis  of  the  following  five  cata- 
gories:  The  right  of  asyliun,  reunion  of 
families,  needs  in  the  United  States,  special 
needs  In  the  free  world,  general  Immigration. 

President  Johnson  has  stressed  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees that  he  wants  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act  revised.  Congressman  Cexler,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  the  House,  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  that  effect,  while  Senator 
H.'VRT  has  introduced  a  similar  bill  In  the 
Senate.  The  administration's  proposed 
changes  in  U.S.  Immigration  policy  have  al- 
ready been  endorsed  by  75  Democratic  and 
6  Republican  Congressmen. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

__  OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  24,  1965 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  letter  which  I  ad- 
dressed to  Hon.  William  J.  Driver,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  his  reply  isrhich  relates  to  the 
facility  at  Dwight,  111.: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washvigton,  D.C.,  January  25,  1965. 
Hon.  William  J.  Driver. 
Administrator,  Veterans'  Administration, 
Washingt07i.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Driver:  I  have  received  a  number 
of  letters  and  telegrams  from  individuals  in 
my  district  and  from  various  parts  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  protesting  against  the  pTO- 
posed  closing  of  the  facility  at  Dwight,  111. 

These    communications    have    to    be    an- 
swered and  I  would  appreciate  hearing  from 
you  as  to  the  Justification  for  such  a  step. 
Tours  very  truly. 

'        John  C.  Kluczynski. 

Veterans'  Administration, 
Office  of  the  Administrator 

OF  Vetarans'  Affairs. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  J.  1965. 
Hon.  John  C.  Kluczynski. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washin^iton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kluczynski  :  This  is  In  response 
to  your  recent  letter  concerning  the  closing 
of  the  Dwight  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cility and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
thoughtful  inquiry  which  affords  me  this 
opportunity  to  clarify  certain  points. 

Although  you  are  quite  properly  concerned 
with  this  action  as  it  relates  to  Illinois,  it 
might  give  you  a  better  Insight  into  the  rea- 


soning behind  the  closing  to  examine  the  de- 
cision In  the  light  of  the  history  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  medical  program  since 
the  end  of  World  War  U. 

While  the  Veterans'  Administration  was 
fortunate  in  having  a  number  of  highly 
skilled  and  extraordinarily  dedicated  doctors. 
nurses,  and  other  medical  staff,  the  medical 
program  In  the  period  between  World  Wars  I 
and  II  had  not  fully  shared  in  the  general 
progress  of  American  medicine.  Then,  with 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  and  the  influx  of 
huge  numbers  of  veterans  needing  medical 
care,  what  might  be  termed  a  "medical  revo- 
lution" occurred. 

That  revolution  had  one  essential  ele- 
ment— that  medical  decisions  be  made  on 
medical  grounds.  With  new  professional  di- 
rection and  working  closely  with  the  Nation's 
medical  schools,  the  VA  hospital  program 
moved  forward  vigorously  to  meet  two  con- 
current challenges.  The  first  and  immediate 
challenge  was  to  its  ability  to  absorb  the 
massive  Influx  of  returning  veterans  who 
needed  and  deserved  nothing  but  the  finest 
hospital  care.  All  existing  VA  hospital  space 
was  used  In  this  effort,  and  additional  beds 
acquired  from  the  Armed  Forces  or  from 
others.  The  second  phase,  still  going  on,  wks 
to  assure  that  our  hospitals  were  the  right 
kind,  in  the  right  place,  and  able  to  offer  the 
fullest  possible  spectrum  of  modern  medical 
care. 

As  part  of  this  second  phase,  new  facilities 
were  built  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  old  ones 
closed.  The  decision  to  close  hospitals  was 
made  for  a  number  of  cogent  reaaona,  for 
many  of  the  hospitals  under  VA  control  were 
already  obsolete  by  World  War  II,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  those  taken  over  at  the 
end  of  the  war  were  uneconomical  or  in  other 
ways  xmsuitable.  For  example,  a  number 
were  originally  constructed  for  other  pur- 
poses. Some  were  old  BOldiers'  homes:  one 
was  a  girls'  school;  some  were  formerly  hotels; 
and  many  were  of  ungainly  cantonment  type 
temporary  or  semipermanent  construction. 

These  stopgap  structures  were  closed  con- 
tinually throughout  the  years  as  new  facili- 
ties were  constructed,  and  since  1950  we  have 
closed  or  transferred  title  to  19  hospitals. 

Physical  obsolescence  1b,  of  course,  only 
one  of  the  many  factors  considered  in  the 
always  painful  decision  to  terminate  a  hos- 
pital which,  we  recognize,  is  often  a  source 
of  legitimate  pride  to  the  community  in 
which  it  exists. 

Other  significant  factors  are  the  forward 
march  of  medical  knowledge  and  the  con- 
tinued migration  of  the  veteran  population. 
For  example,  and  to  a  large  degree  as  a  result 
of  our  own  research,  the  number  of  hospital- 
ized veterans  suffering  from  tuberculosis  de- 
clined from  17,000  in  1954  to  7,000  in  1964. 
As  a  result,  we  were  able  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  tuberculosis  hospitals  from  21  in  1955 
to  but  4  today.  Their  closing  illustrates 
the  fact  that  progress  In  medicine,  as  in  any 
field,  requires  the  abandonment  of  anti- 
quated Instruments. 

But  the  picture  of  the  VA  closing  hospitals 
is  only  part,  the  negative  part,  of  what  we 
have  been  doing  through  the  years.  The 
positive  part  consists  of  a  dynamic  program 
of  building  new  facilities  where  needed,  and 
replacing  and  modernizing  other  hospitals. 
The  program  of  building  new  and  replace- 
ment hospitals  Is  now  proceeding  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  approximately  *100  million. 

There  are  many  ways  to  measure  the  en- 
hanced effectiveness  of  our  medical  program 
as  a  result  of  this  revitallzation.  Perhaps 
the  best — and  most  dramatic — is  In  the  num- 
ber of  patients  treated.  With  approximate- 
ly the  same  number  of  beds  as  in  1960.  our 
hospitals  are  now  treating  almost  750.000 
sick  and  disabled  veterans,  over  100.000  more 
than  In  1960. 

Three  facts  are  clear:  First,  decisions  on 
medicine  are  best  made  on  medical  grounds: 
second,    there    is    ample    precedent   for    the 
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closing  of  marginal  hospitals;  and  third,  the 

Veterans'  Administration  is  continually  up- 
grading its  facilities  so  that  they  serve  more 
veterans  more  effectively. 

Thus  the  closing  of  the  Dwlght  hospital 
is  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  cannot  aflford  to  maintain 
marginal  units  In  a  period  of  rising  demand 
for  Its  services,  great  changes  in  the  focus 
of  this  demand,  and  Increasing  complication 
of  the  facilities  needed  to  provide  a  fuU 
spectrum  of  care. 

The  continuing  transfer  of  effort  and  re- 
sources by  the  Veterans'  Administration  into 
more  effective  facilities,  far  from  conflicting 
with  President  Johnson's  commitment  to  ad- 
vance the  health  of  the  Nation  Is,  I  believe, 
completely  consonant  with  It.  For  war, 
whether  against  foreign  enemies,  or  the 
enemies  of  man's  physical  well-being,  must 
be  waged  In  the  mbst  effective  manner,  using 
only  those  tools  that  will  best  do  the  Job. 

Finally,  and  I  think  completely  in  line 
with  your  legitimate  concern  for  the  health 
of  the  community,  veterans  and  nonveterans 
alike,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  stands  ready  to  assist 
in  any  effort  to  utilize  this  VA  facility  for 
health  purposes  or  to  meet  other  community 
needs,  and  that  a  nvmaoer  of  former  VA  hos- 
pitals, such  as  those  at  Springfield,  Mo.; 
Minot,  N.  Dak.;  and  Outwood,  Ky.,  have  been 
put  to  such  constructive  use  by  other  Gov- 
ernment or  private  nonprofit  agencies. 

One  flnai  word.  The  decision  to  transfer 
beds  from  the  11  miirginal  hospitals  was 
taken  only  after  the  most  detailed  study 
during  a  period  ot  many  months;  and  the 
governing  factor  in  this  decision  was  the 
clear  conclusion  that  the  reorganization 
would  Increase  the  overall  ability  of  our  med- 
ical program  to  render  better  service  to  all 
veterans. 

In  view  of  yoiu-  Interest,  I  am  also  fvirnish- 
Ing  you  with  a  copy  of  a  statement  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Brem,  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California  School  of 
Medicine,  made  to  the  chairmen  of  the  sev- 
eral congressional  committees.  Dr.  Brem  is 
Chairman  of  a  Special  Medical  Advisory 
Group,  eetabllshed  by  act  of  Congress  to  ad- 
vise the  Veterans'  Administration  relative  to 
the  care  and  treatment  of  disabled  veterans. 
Sincerely, 

W.  J.  Driver,  Administrator. 


An  81 -Year  Career  Comes  to  an  End 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NTW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
20,  1965,  my  friend  the  Honorable  Jacob 
Marks,  a  distinguished  former  munici- 
pal court  judge  and  State  senator  from 
New  York,  died  at  his  home  In  Manhat- 
tan. Judge  Marks  would  have  been  104 
years  old  In  June. 

The  story  of  Judge  Marks'  life  is  the 
history  of  this  country  for  the  past  100 
years. 

His  Ufe  history  should  be  noted  by  all 
those  who  refuse  to  liberalize  our  immi- 
gration laws. 

We  will  never  know  how  many,  maiiy 
like  him  have  been  lost  to  our  country 
because  of  inhuman  restrictions. 

It  is  amazing  to  think  that  he  remem- 
bered when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  shot 


and  lived  through  that  time  almost  100 
years  later  when  John  F.  Kennedy  also 

lost  his  life  to  an  assassin's  bullet. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  article  about  Jacob  Marks 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  March  21, 1965: 

Jacob  Marks,  at  Work  81  Years 
(By  M.  C.  Blackman) 

Jacob  Marks,  son  of  German-Polish  immi- 
grants to  New  York  City,  practiced  law  for 
22  years.  He  served  as  a  State  senator  for  2 
years.  He  sat  on  the  municipal  court  bench 
for  20  years.  He  handled  courtwork  as  a 
referee  for  another  37  years. 

Finally,  well  past  the  centenary  of  his  birth, 
he  reluctantly  quit  work.  He  had  had  almost 
2  years  of  retirement  when  he  died  last  night 
at  his  home  at  585  West  End  Avenue.  3 
months  short  of  104. 

Mr.  Marks  followed  his  81 -year  legal  and 
public  service  career  without  a  law  degree  or 
even  attending  a  college.  Thus,  he  cherished 
beyond  its  real  distinction  bis  appointment 
midway  in  his  law  career  as  a  trustee  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  YorkviUe  district  where 
he  once  lived. 

The  first  century  of  his  Ufe  also  Included 
attendance  as  a  delegate  froni  the  YorkviUe 
district  to  the  New  York  State  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1894.  When  he  died  he  was  the 
sole  surviving  member  of  that  convention. 

His  formal,  daytime  education  ended  when 
he  was  13  and  was  graduated  from  granunar 
school  No.  1  on  Vandewater  Street.  He  went 
to  work  as  an  errand  boy  at  $2  a  week,  carry- 
ing parcels  by  day  and  attencUng  night  classes 
at  the  New  York  City  evening  high  school. 

That  Job  didn't  last  long.  It  was  not  the 
less-than-princely  salary  that  bothered  him. 
He  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer.  So  he  went  to  work 
for  a  law  firm  on  Pine  Street  as  an  office  boy. 

The  salary  there  was  only  $2.50  a  week,  but 
he  was  allowed  to  study  law  In  his  spare 
time.  He  continued  going  to  evening  school 
on  weeknlghts,  and  attended  Cooper  Union 
library  class  from  7  j5.m.  to  9  p.m.  on  Satur- 
days. 

His  dream  was  realized  on  November  10. 
1882,  when  he  was  5  months  past  his  21st 
birthday.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  law 
by  the  general  term  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York  City  (then  the  appellate  branch 
of  the  coiui;)  after  an  examination  by  a  board 
of  examiners  appointed  by  the  court. 
reformer 

In  1904,  he  was  elected  to  the  senate,  where 
he  ignored  orders  from  Tammany  Hall  and 
battled  fiercely  and  sometimes  successfully 
for  various  reforms.  His  independent  zeal 
cost  him  his  senatorial  career;  he  was  retired 
at  the  end  of  one  term. 

In  1907,  he  was  elected  from  the  YorkviUe 
district  as  a  Jiistice  of  the  municipal  court 
for  10  years.  In  this  phase  of  his  career  he 
was  more  successful,  for  in  1917  he  was  re- 
elected for  an  additional  10  years. 

When  his  20  years  were  up.  pursuant  to 
an  act  of  the  court,  he  automatically  became 
an  official  referee. 

He  still  held  the  same  position  on  June  24, 
1961,  when  he  went  to  Asbury  Park,  NJr.,  to 
celebrate  his  lOOth  birthday  at  a  dinner  party 
given  by  40  relatives  and  friends. 

Mr.  Marks  was  then  a  sprightly  man  of  5 
feet  5  Inches,  who  weighed,  according  to  his 
own  description,  120  pounds  full  dressed. 

A  shy  man.  who  neither  sought  nor  wanted 
publicity,  he  nevertheless  was  asked  the 
usual  questions  put  to  centenarians.  He  ob- 
liged by  saying  that  he  stUl  took  his  one 
glass  of  beer  before  dinner  every  night,  and 
f  lurther  explained : 

"Doctor's  orders.  Besides^  I  never  cared 
for  hard  liquor." 

BOTH    JOHNSONS 

He  reminisced  a  little,  too.  having  been 
born  in  the  fourth  month  of  President  Lin- 


coln's first  term.     He  was  old  enough  when. 

Lincoln  was  shot  to  remember  the  commo- 
tion in  his  household . 

"Come  to  think  of  it,"  he  remarked,  "I've 
lived  through  quite  a  few  Presidents  since 
then:  Johnson  after  Lincoln,  then  Grant, 
Hayes,  Garfield,  Arthur  when  Garfield  was 
shot.  Cleveland,  Harrison,  Cleveland  again. 
McKinley,  Teddy  Roosevelt,  Taft,  Wilson. 
Harding,  CooUdge,  Hoover,  F.D.R.,  Trumar. 
Eisenhower,  and  now  Kennedy." 

To  this  imposing  list,  before  he  died,  ho 
could  have  added  another  Johnson. 

On  his  100th  anniversary,  he  riffled  througi. 
the  many  birthday  cards  he  had  received  and 
brought  out  his  favorite.  It  was  the  picture 
of  a  rooster,  and  the  caption  said:  "You'vf 
got  a  right  to  crow." 

"You  can  say  that  again,"  the  old  jurist 
observed. 

Surviving  are  three  daughters,  the  Misse.^ 
Josephine,  Irene)  and  Dora  Marks,  who  kept 
house  for  him  in  a  seven-room  apartment  at 
the  west  end  address.  His  wife,  Henrietta. 
whom  he  married  in  1884,  died  in  1925. 


Japan  Flaunts  Salmon  Conservation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WASHINGTON         <^^'~~* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTIATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24, 1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing excerpt  from  the  Fishermen's  News 
warns  Pacific  coast  fishermen  of  the 
destruction  of  the  U.S.  red  salmon  due  to 
Japan's  high  seas  fishing  operations. 

As  this  article  puts  it,  we  must  no 
longer  ask,  we  must  assert. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  warning  whicli 
appeared  over  the  signature  of  John 
Wedin,  editor: 

To  Pacific  Coast  Fisherman 

The  Bristol  Ray  red  salmon  which  Japan 
is  determined  to  take  on  the  high  seas  late 
in  May  of  this  year  Is  of  tragic  concern  to 
every  Pacific  coast  fisherman.  It  should  be 
of  concern  of  every  thoughtful  American. 

Though  the  initial  impact  may  sound  the 
death  knell  only  to  those  fisheries  In  Bristol 
Bay,  the  fact  that  Japan  regards  this  high 
seas  net  catch  as  a  rightful  share  is  stern 
evidence  of  the  dark  future  of  the  resource. 
Japan  had  no  historic  right  to  Bristol  Br.y 
salmon  prior  to  World  War  II  and  it  logically 
follows  that  her  irrasclble  greed  will  insist 
that  this  thinking  shall  eventually  apply  to 
all  races  of  North  American  salmon.  Re.-t 
assured  that  when  the  Bristol  Bay  runs  are 
decimated,  she  will  look  to  the  runs  of  ti.e 
Praser,  Colimibla,  and  Sacramento. 

Bristol  Bay  is  not  the  first  to  suffer.  I  I 
Lagunov,  Soviet  scientist,  recently  said,  "A: 
the  present  time  we  think  it  well  known  th.  t 
the  sharp  reduction  in  runs  of  Pacific  sal- 
mon, especially  to  spawning  rivers  of  tl.e 
Soviet  far  east  is  due  primarily  to  the  exc<  .=?• 
catch  of  salmon  on  the  high  seas  by  the 
Japanese  fishermen." 

And  so  the  strong  informal  plea  of  a  few- 
weeks  ago  by  the  United  State^  for  Japan 
to  restrict  her  catch,  of  red  salmon  west  of 
the  provisional  line  has  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 
The  Soviet  catch  has  been  harvested  beyond 
its  ability  to  sustain,  and  Japan  is  turning 
to  otu"  stocks  for  her  needs. 

America  was  on  her  knees  to  Japan  last 
month  in  Tokyo.  The  unbecoming  posture 
stems  from  a  fear  for  survival  of  the  once- 
great  Bristol  Bay  nms.  After  three  poor 
season,    American    fishermen    must   have   a 
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good  1965  return.  And  why  should  she  be 
forced  to  beg  for  her  own  fish  from  a  nation 
vhose  fishery  on  our  stocks  began  after  the 
self-caused  World  War  n? 

This  run  Is  no  longer  .virgin  stock.  j£4>an 
in  an  unprecedented  flatint  of  conservatlocn, 
took  nearly  2  million  Immature  fish  off  Adak 
in  August. 

We  must  no  longer  ask,  we  must  assert. 
No  longer  debate,  but  demand.  Your  dignity 
as  a  citizen,  otir  dignity  as  a  nation  Is  at 
stake. 


Need  for  Prompt  Remedy 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF   n-LINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing commentary  might  properly  be 
entitled  "What's  Wrong  Here?"  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  better  way  to  make 
a  case  for  an  existing  inequity  than  to 
l^resent  a  specific  situation.  I  therefore 
submit  excerpts  from  a  letter  received 
from  a  young  man  in  the  armed  services 
which  I  trust  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  read  and  give  serious  consideration: 

I  have  been  In  the  Army  19  months  and 
w:  s  recently  promoted  from  E-3  to  E-4  and 
fjund  that  my  wife's  class  Q  allotment  did 
not  increase  like  that  of  a  man  who  has 
only  one  dependent.  The  allotment  for  an 
E-3  and  two  dependents  and  less  than  2 
years'  service  is  $123.10  and  It  remains  the 
s  me  for  an  E-4  with  two  dependents.  The 
allotment  for  an  E-3  with  one  dependent 
a:.d  less  than  2  years'  service  Is  $95.20,  but 
it  moves  up  to  $123.10  when  a  man  is  pro- 
moted to  an  E-4.  This  doesn't  seem  at  all 
equitable. 

For  example,  one  of  my  buddies  who  has 
the  same  rating  as  I  do  and  a  wife  and  no 
children  draws  the  same  allotment.  His 
v.ire  is,  of  course,  able  to  take  employment, 
wiiereas  we  have  a  child,  which  naturally 
r  (luires  that  my  wife  remain  at  home  with 
u.(^  baby. 

President  Johnson  recently  concluded  that 
families  with  an  income  of  less  than  $3,000 
ar»:uially  are  in  the  poverty  class  and  should 
be  given  economic  assistance  through  the 
Federal  Government.  Yet,  strangely,  a  man 
in  the  service  with  two  dependents  receives 
$33  10  for  living  quarters  and  $123.10  per 
ni  r.th  allotment,  which,  with  his  basic  pay, 
g;  es  him  an  annual  income  of  approximate- 
ly S2,800.  The  serviceman  with  one  de- 
pendent is  naturally  farther  down  on  the 
po'.  erty  list  by  the  same  yardstick. 

If  I  had  not  worked  and  saved  my  money 
bciore  coming  into  the  service.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  me  to  provide  the  basic 
necessities  along  with  maintaining  our  life 
ii.-tirance,  automobile  Insurance,  and  other 
ml  cellaneous  obligations.  When  a  man  Is 
rpfiuired  to  give  2  years  out  of  his  life.  It 
cerininly  doesn't  seem  right  that  he  should 
be  required  to  use  funds  for  which  he  worked 
.tr.ci  saved  during  his  civilian  life  for  the  right 
and  privilege  of  serving  his  country.  I  pass 
the-e  comments  on  to  you.  not  alone  because 
of  my  personal  situation,  but  because  there 
Tire  many  others  like  me  with  whom  I  have 
talked  who  have  so  expressed  themselves. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  Congress  will  do 
s^ir.ething  to  rectify  these  inequities  In  the 
near  future.  It  probably  will  not  affect  me 
since  I  am  nearing  the  end  of  my  term  of 
service,  but  It  seems  to  me  that  this  should 
be  corrected  in  the  Interest  of  the  men  who 
serve  our  country  in  the  future. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  legislation 
Is  being  offered  by  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  esteemed  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  increase  military  pay 
and  correct  some  of  these  inequities 
which  prevail.  This  legislation  should 
be  a  must  in  this  session  of  Congress. 


Hanoi's  Role  in  the  Vietnam  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  24, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ccan- 
mend  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  our  distinguished 
columnist,  Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une on  Pebi-uaiT  26,  1965. 

Mr.  Drumm.ond  presents  part  of  the 
proof  of  the  role  being  played  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  govern- 
ment in  supplying  the  Vietcong  with 
arms  and  leadership. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Massive  Proof:  United  States  Can  Now 
Document  Hanoi's  Role  in  Viet  Wak 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — The  United  State*  Is  ready 
to  submit  to  the  U.N.  Security  Council  or 
any  other  proper  body,  massive  and  moimt- 
Ing  proof  that  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  is 
armed  and  directed  from  Hanoi. 

The  evidence  is  now  fully  prepared  for 
use  by  the  Government  at  the  right  moment. 

It  rests  on  captured  arms,  captured  docu- 
ments. Communist  defectors,  and  interroga- 
tion of  North  Vietnamese  prisoners  of  war. 

It  proves  that  the  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam  is  inspired,  commanded.  controUed 
and  supplied  by  the  Commiinist  regime  In 
Hanoi. 

This  evidence  sho'ws  a  systematic  violation 
of  the  frontiers  which  Hanoi  agreed  to  re- 
spect in  the  Geneva  agreements  of  1954  and 
in  the  Laotian  agreement  of  1962. 

This  evidence  makes  North  Vietnam  the 
procuring  force  in  the  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  and,  in 
the  words  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
W.  Ball,  "the  mainspring  of  the  whole  Viet- 
cong effort." 

Here  Is  a  good  cross-section  of  the  infor- 
mation which  documents  the  role  Hanoi  has 
played  from  the  beginning : 

Inflltration:  From  1959  to  1964  Hanoi  has 
sent  19.000  military  personnel  across  the 
border  to  wage  war  against  South  Vietnam. 
This  figure  comes  from  cross-checked  reports 
from  prisoners,  defectors,  and  secret  docu- 
ments. There  is  substantial  Information 
that  15.000  additional  infiltrators  entered 
South  Vietnam  dtiring  this  period.  In  guer- 
rilla warfare  20.000  guerrillas  can  l>e  equal 
to  a  regiUar  army  of  200,000  to  300,000. 

Vietcong  leadership:  Most  officers,  the  key 
cadres,  and  the  technicians  for  hard-core 
Vietcong  units  operating  in  South  Vietnam 
are  from  North  Vietnam. 

Arms  supplies:  Large  and  Increasing  quan- 
tities of  weapons  are  entering  from  outside. 
One  captured  Vietcong  said  that  his  entire 
company  was  recently  supplied  with  modern 
Chinese  weapons.  A  Vietcong  arms  cache 
contained  reooilless  rifles  and  ammunition, 
carbines,  detonating  fuses,  110  pounds  of 
TNT,  fuses  for  mortar  shells,  and  other  arms. 
Their  identiflable  sources  were:  North  Viet- 


nam. Red  China,  East  Germany,  and  Hun- 
gary. 

Another  massive  cache  was  seized  last 
week.  In  it  were  80  Ume  ot  armaments  from 
Commtuilst  ooiuitrles.  Incltided  in  the  cap- 
ture were  1.000  Russian -roade  carbines.  900 
Red  Chinese  rifles,  sevo-al  hundred  Soviet 
submEichinegruns,  antiaircraft  guns,  recoil- 
less  rifles,  and  grenades. 

Supposedly  the  source  of  manufactvirc  of 
these  weapons  Is  to  be  obliterated.  Cap- 
tured   documents    reveal    Instructions    from 

Hanoi  directing  the  inflltratora  "to  remove 
all  markings"  from  their  munitions.  The 
inflltratora  themselves  start  out  from  near 
Hanoi  In  North  Vietnamese  uniforms  and 
change  Into  South  Vietnamese  uniforms  at 
the  frontier. 

The  admission:  Hanoi  has  officially  de- 
clared that  its  "army  is  the  instrument  of 
the  clase  struggle  to  liberate  South  Viet- 
nam." It  has  said  that  "it  is  the  brain  and 
the  factor  that  decides." 

The  thanks:  The  Vietcong  liave  several 
times  thanked  Hanoi  for  its  anned  support. 

No  deviation:  The  Vietcong  Communists 
have  never  once  deviated  from  the  Hanoi 
party  line. 

This  Is  the  evidence  which  caused  the 
three-nation  international  control  oonunis- 
sion  (India.  Canada,  with  Communist  Po- 
land dissenting)  to  report  that  "beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt  Nc»1A  Vietnam  has  sent 
arms  and  men  into  South  Vietnam  with  the 
aim  of  overthrowing  the  legal  government." 

This  is  the  evidence  which  has  caused  the 
United  States  to  conclude  that  the  Hanoi 
regime  is  in  full  strategic  control  of  every 
action  by  the  Vietcong  and  is  providing  the 
major  share  of  Its  eqiUpment  and  supplies. 


Greek  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or   KKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1965 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
25.  1965,  marks  the  144th  anniversary  of 
Greek  Independence  I>ay.  On  that  date 
In  1821  a  band  of  Greek  patriots  began 
their  struggle  for  freedcMn.  This  was  the 
first  echo  in  EiuxHie  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  their  efforts  were  In- 
spired by  tiie  example  of  tbe  revolution 
only  a  few  years  before  which  had 
brought  about  the  existence  of  the  "land 
of  the  free."  The  example  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  had  sown  seeds  that  had 
growTi  deep  roots. 

The  Greeks  looked  upon  the  United 
States  with  hope  and  admiration.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  first  Greek  Senate 
in  1821  was  an  address  to  the  American 
people: 

Friends,  fellow  citizens,  and  brothers,  hav- 
ing formed  the  resolution  to  live  or  die  for 
freedom,  we  are  drawn  toward  you  by  Just 
sympathy,  since  it  is  In  your  land  that  liberty 
has  fixed  its  abode  *  *  *.  Though  separated 
from  tis  by  mighty  oceans,  your  character 
brings  you  near  us  *  *  *.  Our  interests  are 
of  such  nature  as  to  cement  more  and  more 
an  alliance  founded  on  freedom  and  virtue. 

Freedom  for  the  Greeks  did  not  come 
easily  or  quickly.  Finally.  8  long  years 
later  with  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  American  people  and  ultimately  that 
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of  the  entire  civilized  world,  they  won,  as 
we  had  won  earlier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Greeks  are  proud  that 
Americans  participated  In  that  noble  en- 
deavor, and  we  too  should  be  proud  that 
we  contributed  to  their  inspiration  as  we 
join  them  In  commemorating  the  144th 
anniversary  of  their  independence  on 
March  25. 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor  Gives  an 
Example  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration's  Snccess  in  Providing 
New  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  recently  published 
a  story  describing  the  excellent  work  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
In  helping  to  provide  jobs  in  a  depressed 
mining  area  of  West  Virginia. 

The  establishment  of  the  Ravens- 
Shtnnston  Corp.  plant,  as  described  by 
the  Monitor  article,  is  a  model  of  how 
the  Area  Redevelopment  program  works 
at  its  best. 

In  this  case,  the  people  of  the  area, 
led  by  their  elected  oflBcials,  the  State 
government,  private  industry,  and  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
joined  together  cooperatively  to  create 
new  jobs  in  a  new  industry  for  West 
Virginlaxis  who  would  otherwise  have 
had  little  hope  of  escaping  the  miseries 
of  chronic  unemployment: 

Another   Success  Story   in  West  Virginia: 
ARA  Retraining  Salvages  Workers 

(By  David  K.  Willis) 

Shinnston,  W.  Va. — Pete  Ollveto,  cheerful 
in  brown  shirt  and  work  trousers,  pushed 
back  his  welder's  mask  and  looked  around  at 
the  men  working  on  the  factory  floor.  "Does 
a  lot  for  the  area,  a  plant  like  this."  he  said. 

"Most  of  these  men  wouldn't  have  Jobs 
otherwise.  See  him?  Just  out  of  school. 
What  hope  would  he  have  had?  There's  no 
Jobs  here  anywhere. 

"Me.  I  was  out  of  work  for  8  months  one 
time.  Still  got  my  unemployment  card  In 
my  pocket.  Show  It  to  you  If  you  like.  I 
worked  in  the  mines.  Made  more  money 
there  than  here — but  you'd  work  1  day  and 
never  know  about  the  next. 

"Been  here  2  years  now.  Spent  last  Christ- 
mas with  my  wife  and  kids.  Second  time  in 
15  years  I  remember  doing  that.  Always 
away  working  or  looking  before." 

This  Is  a  success  story  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion (ARA).  That  is  what  the  ARA  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  doing:  Giving  men  like  Pete 
Oliveto  a  chance  to  earn  a  living. 

In  many  other  areas  ARA  has  failed. 

ARA  was  established  in  1961  to  spur  Job- 
creating  businesses  in  depressed  areas 
throughout  the  United  States.  Since  that 
time  it  has  given  out  $300  million  in  loans 
and  grants  for  this  purpose  to  communities 
and  business  firms. 

The  agency,  which  has  about  $82  million 
left  in  Its  lending  account.  Is  due  to  expire 
this  June.  President  Johnson  is  asking  that 
the  program  be  extended. 


DEFENSE    WOtK 

Here,  In  a  400-foot-long  factory  2  miles 
south  of  Shinnston  on  Route  19,  sparks  fly 
and  hammers  clang  as  the  Ravens-Shinnston 
Corp.  works  two  shifts  a  day. 

The  factory  makes  trailer  tanks  for  long 
haxils.  It  makes  IVa-tou  ammunition  car- 
riers and  600-gallon  storage  tanks  for  the 
Army. 

The  plant  superintendent,  Hobart  Cutrlght, 
says  32  men  are  working  now.  There  will  be 
70  more  by  the  end  of  the  year.  With  three 
shifts,  the  total  could  eventually  hit  250. 

Standing  with  ms,  running  his  hand  ad- 
miringly over  a  steel  girder,  was  Shlnnston's 
Mayor,  George  Rice.  Mr.  Rice  has  pushed  the 
plant  from  the  start. 

"We  saw  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  here 
a  couple  of  years  ago,"  h«  said  matter-of- 
factly.  "It's  all  mining  heie,  but  the  mines 
are  automated,  and  men^have  nothing  to 
do. 

"So  we  knew  we  had  to  do  something.  A 
group  of  us  got  together  in  town  (Mr.  Rice 
runs  the  local  drugstore)  and  talked  about 
getting  some  Industry  to  come  in." 

cooperation    seen 

To  qualify  for  an  ARA  low  cost,  long-term 
loan,  the  Shinnston  Area  Development  As- 
sociation held  a  meeting  in  the  Moose  club- 
house.   It  drew  up  a  plan. 

ARA  sent  down  a  team  of  inspectors,  the 
State  Industrial  Development  Authority  ap- 
proved, local  townspeople  dug  deep  into  their 
pockets,  and  the  project  was  launched  in  a 
blaze  of  energy. 

The  Ravens  Corp.  has  long  manufactured 
trailer  tank  bodies.  It  provided  the  techni- 
cal experts.  A  big  factor  In  getting  ARA 
money — $424,000  In  all — was  a  federally  as- 
sisted retraining  school  already  operating  in 
Harrison  County. 

The  15,000  people  in  the  greater  Shinnston 
area  put  up  $75,000.    Ravens  added  $200,000. 

"People-  were  impatient,"  Mr.  Rice  said. 
"The  plant  took  a  year  to  build.  There's  a 
lot  of  redtape  to  go  through.  But  we  think 
ARA  has  done  a  fine  Job.    We're  very  pleased. 

A  major  delay  came  when  local  Interests 
fought  with  Ravens  to  have  a  bigger  voice  on 
the  board  of  the  new  company.  The  dispute 
now  has  been  settled. 

The  plant  has  been  helped  immeasurably 
by  two  Defense  Department  contracts — one 
of  $1.4  million  for  the  ammunition  carriers, 
the  other  for  the  600-gallon  tanks. 

"Being  a  depressed  area  and  having  an 
ARA  [loan]  must  have  helped  us  get  them," 
said  iSr.  Rice.  "Anyway,  we  have  them,  and 
we're  fulfilling  them." 

As  he  spoke  Pentagon  inspectors  were.mak- 
Ing  final  checks  on  the  first  dark-green  car- 
rier at  one  end  of  the  building. 

"We  estimate  It  costs  $5,000  to  train  a 
single  man — that's  counting  time  lost  on  the 
Job  as  he  gets  used  to  what  he's  doing,"  said 
Mr.  Cutrlght.  "But  we're  doing  it.  and  the 
plant  will  go.    No  doubt  about  that." 


Supreme  Court  Decree 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  no  legal  authority  to 
reapportion  the  legislatm-es  of  the  States 
of  this  Union.  The  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision of  June  15,  1964,  ordering  reap- 
portionment of  State  legislatures,  par- 


ticularly the  State  senates,  is  one  of  the 
most  autocratic  and  dangerous  decrees 
in  all  the  history  of  the  civilized  world. 
This  decision  is  reminiscent  of  the  de- 
crees handed  down  by  Roman  Emperors. 
I  know  of  no  decree  in  modem  history 
vsTought  with  more  danger  to  freedom 
and  self-goverrunent  at  the  local  level. 

This  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  a 
blow  at  the  foundation  stones  of  this 
Republic  and  our  free  enterfwise  system. 
This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Couit 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  Constitution  and 
is  an  insult  to  the  Congress.  If  this  de- 
cree of  the  Court  is  permitted  to  stand 
by  the  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court  can 
and  will  someday  reapportion  member- 
ship in  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  Court  can 
and  will  reapportion  membership  on 
boards  of  trustees,  magistrates,  and 
local  officials  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  joining  my 
colleagues  in  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  nullify  this  unconstitutional  and 
unwarranted  decisipn  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  would 
return  legislative  pwwer  to  the  people,  as 
intended  by  the  Constitution.  No  le.?- 
islative  body  in  this  country,  whether  it 
is  the  State  legislature,  city  council,  or 
the  Congress  itself,  is  free  as  long  as  this 
Damoclean  sword  of  the  Supreme  Court 
is  suspended  over  the  legislative  proc- 
esses. 

This  bill  would  end  the  apportionment 
and  reapportionment  of  State  legisla- 
tures by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  would 
keep  the  Supreme  Court  from  reviewing 
reapportionment  cases  and  would  le- 
strict  the  district  courts  from  having  the 
jurisdiction  to  entertain  cases  that  would 
reapportion  State  legislatures. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  usurped  leg- 
islative powers.  My  people  are  fearful 
that  we  are  drifting  into  a  dictatorship 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Congress 
must  act  now  to  preserve  the  liberties 
of  our  people. 


America's  Vanishing  Merchant  Fleet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  j 

HON.  HASTINGS  KOTH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday,  March  24, 1965 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  once 
said  that  illusion  is  the  first  of  all  pleas- 
ures. But  when  a  popular  belief  threat- 
ens to  strangle  a  vital  arm  of  the  Na- 
tion's defense  and  economic  power.  .«tich 
self-deception  can  be  fatal.  There  is  a 
growing  fear  that  America's  once  un- 
challenged maritime  supremacy  ha.s  be- 
come such  a  nationalistic  miratii.— a 
myth  supported  by  indifference,  deceptive 
statistics,  and  a  naive  misconception  of 
the  future  role  of  oceangoing  commr  •  cial 
carriers. 

The  United  States,  the  largest  tradiiig 
Nation  in  the  world,  is  today  a  sixth- 
rate  maritime  power — ranking  bci.ind 
Great  Britain,  Liberia,  Norway,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  fact  is  that  Russia  wil! 
soon  have  the  world's  largest  merciiant 
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marine — a  20-million-ton  fleet  by  1970, 
a  27 -million-ton  fleet  5  yesu-s  later.  By 
1980,  it  has  been  estimated  by  our  own 
Maritime  Administrator  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion will  be  able  to  carry  93  percent  of  its 
commerce  in  Russian  owned  and  oper- 
ated vessels. 

By  comparison,  with  90  percent  of  our 
world  trade  being  moved  by  ship,  and 
threatened  as  we  are  by  a  serious  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problem,  our  deepsea 
fleet  of  scarcely  900  vessels  over  1,000  tons 
is  a  smaller  merchant  fleet  than  we  had 
in  1939. 

It  should  be  clear  to  even  the  most 
innocent  and  unsuspecting  observer  of 
the  cold  war  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
declared  economic  war  on  the  West,  with 
the  United  States  the  prime  target.  And, 
in  the  long  run,  this  Is  a  threat  more 
patently  dangerous  to  our  National  Se- 
curity than  a  dozen  Vietnam-like  en- 
coimters.  Such  aggressive  challenges, 
no  matter  how  frustrating,  expensive  and 
serious,  can  be  met  and  contained  if  we 
have  the  necessary  economic  might. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson  sug- 
gested in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage that  the  administration  would 
tackle  this  alarming  deterioration  of  the 
merchant  fleet.  He  said  he  would  rec- 
ommend a  "new  policy  for  our  merchant 
marine." 

I  submit  that  this  problem  is  one  that 
should  have  a  very  high  priority,  for  it 
is  a  key  element  in  many  areas  of  great 
national  concern — defense,  world  trade 
and  the  balance  of  payments,  our  ailing 
shipbuilding  industry,  foreign  policy,  na- 
tional prestige,  and  public  safety  are 
among  the  more  important. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  and  careful  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Standard-Times 
of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  "Cargo  Fleet 
Dwindles,"  which  dramatically  outlines 
the  problems  facing  the  merchant  marine 
and  calls  on  the  Administration  to  work 
toward  their  solution: 

Cabgo  Fleet  Dwindees 

Tlie  United  States  continues  to  boast  of 
it£  merchant  marine,  even  as  the  latter  sinks. 
Oversimplified,  that  la  what  worries  Nicholas 
Johnson,  maritime  administrator  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

We  are  the  world's  largest  trading  nation, 
supplying  315  mUlion  tons  of  imports  and 
exports  each  year,  99  percent  of  which  go  by 
ship. 

Our  foreign-trade  liner  fleet  is  composed 
of  315  subsidized  and  100  unsubsldlzed  ships. 
Unless  we  alter  course  to  prevent  it,  these 
100  vessels  will  disappear  from  our  merchant 
niirine,  victims  of  old  age,  within  10  years. 

To  grant  subsidies  on  these  old  ships 
wo.iid  cost  $50  million  annually.  To  replace 
Ths'in  would  require  an  additional  $600  mil- 
lion.   Suppose  we  do  not  replace  them? 

Tn  1963,  the  total  amount  of  Government 
Si)  nsored  cargo  moving  on  American  liners 
\'..'^  7,200,000  tons.  Without  the  unsubsi- 
ch.rd  liners,  all  of  this  will  have  to  go  on  the 
PuijHidlzed  ships,  and  the  percentage  of 
purtly  commercial  cargo  on  these  latter  ves- 
sf!s  then  will  decline  to,  at  most,  40  percent. 
Wh.u  would  be  left  of  our  purely  commercial 
Merchant  Marine? 

The  dry-bulk  segment  of  our  fleet  ( carriers 
^i_  -vheat,  coal,  iron  ore,  etc.)  is  even  worse. 
We  now  carry  approximately  5  percent  of  our 
v>:a  dry-bulk  trade.  In  the  next  20  years. 
Ihp  volume  of  these  commodities  will  leap 
irora   140  to  380  million  tons.     Meanwhile, 


our  capacity  to  carry  that  trade  will  decline 
from  today's  small  7,800,000  tons  to  a  puny 
3,900,000  tons,  about  1  percent  of  the  total. 

Our  tramp  fleet  (operating  without  regu- 
lar routes  or  ports)  is  composed  of  130  ves- 
sels, only  7  built  sino©  1945.  Mr.  John- 
son says  they  are  "inadequately  maintained" 
and  predicts  that  over  the  next  5  or  10 
years,  this  fleet  will  be  unable  to  meet  Fed- 
eral requirements  or  "will  Just  break  down 
forever." 

There  exists  no  program  to  replace  it.  To 
put  100  modern  dry-bulk  carriers  under  oper- 
ating subsidy  would  cost  $30  million  an- 
nually at  least;  to  build  such  ships  in 
American  yards  would  cost  the  Government 
a  minimum  of  $400  million. 

What  all  of  this  means  is  that  oiu'  mer- 
chant fleet  is  growing  smaller  and  more  ex- 
pensive as  our  needs  for  such  a  fleet  increase. 
Our  total  merchant  marine  has  dropped  from 
3,421  ships  in  1949  to  2,529  today.  Even 
after  discounting  the  decrease  resulting  from 
sale  or  scrapping  of  war-built  ships,  our 
active  commercial  fleet  has  declined  by  25 
percent  during  this  period.  Excluding  tank- 
ers, our  domestic  fleet,  192  dry  cargo  and 
passengers  ships  in  1949,  has  dwindled  to 
93  today. 

Hundreds  of  additional  ships  are  required 
to  hold  our  own;  expansion  wovild  require 
more  than  that.  Part  of  the  problem  is  ship 
construction;  oTir  shipyards,  in  which  U.S. 
ships  must  be  built  by  law,  charge  about  220 
percent  of  foreign-ship  prices,  yet  make  rela- 
tively low  proflts.  ShipbuUding  does  not 
lend  itself  to  automation  (750,000  man-ho\irs 
may  go  Into  a  ship)  and  in  our  21  shipyards, 
operating  at  only  42-percent  capacity,  there 
is  little  incentive  for  extensive  capital  im- 
provements that  might  reduce  costs. 

There  must  soon  be  an  extensive  review 
of  ship  replacement.  Government  fleet  and/or 
shipyard  subsidy,  cargo-preference  require- 
ments (calling  for  use  of  U.S.  ships  for  Fed- 
eral cargoes),  existing  trade  route  restric- 
tions, the  build-American  requirement,  and 
our  national  security  needs  relating  to  this 
disappearing  fleet. 

We  know  from  the  experiences  of  World 
Wars  I  and  n  that  a  healthy  merchant  marine 
and  a  substantial  shipbuilding  capacity  (we 
built  5,600  vessels  during  World  War  II  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $16  billion)  are  essential  to 
national  well-being. 

President  Johnson,  already  sensitive  to  our 
vital  railroad  needs,  ought  next  to  turn  the 
spotlight  on  our  ailing  merchant  fleet. 


Why  Let  Every  Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry 
in  Onr  Country? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  10. 1965 

Mr.  IfOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  will  probably  have 
immigration  legislation  before  the  Con- 
gress this  session,  it  strikes  me  that  Mr. 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones'  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  California  Redwood  City 
Tribune  on  January  30.  is  worthy  of  our 
serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Jones'  article  follows: 
Hits  Immigration  Proposal:  Why  Let  Evert 

Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry  in  Ottb  Country? 
(By  Jenkin  Uoyd  Jones) 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  has  called  for 
a  massive  liberalization  of  our  Immigration 
laws  and  an  end  to  the  quota  systems  whl<^ 


have  favored  persons  born  in  Western  Europe 
over  persons  born  elsewhere. 

"The  procedures  we  have  followed,"  said 
the  President,  "imply  that  men  and  women 
from  some  countries  are,  just  because  of 
where  they  come  from,  more  desirable  citi- 
zens than  others.  Relationships  with  a 
number  of  countries,  and  hence  the  success 
of  ovu-  foreign  policy,  is  needlessly  Impeded 
by  this  proposition." 

Now,  at  the  risk  of  losing  my  Boy  Scout 
merit  badge  for  cosmic  tolerance.  I  might 
suggest  that  if  the  majority  of  Americans 
had  spmng,  not  from  western  Europe,  but 
from  central  Africa  or  southern  Asia,  we 
would  have  a  vastly  different  country.  There 
are,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  fine  human 
beings,  but  peoples  diff«-  widely  In  their 
social  habits,  their  levels  of  ambition,  their 
mechanical  aptitudes,  their  moral  traditions, 
and  their  capacities  for  maintaining  stable, 
popular  governments. 

Why  should  the  United  States  be  the  only 
advanced  nation  in  the  wc»-ld  to  develop  a 
guilt  complex  over  selective  Immigration? 
Every  other  country  that  is  attractive  to  im- 
migrants selects  baldly  and  without  apology. 

Trinidad  is  in  the  British  Ckanmonwealth. 
Yet  vmder  a  new  British  law.  ImmlgraUon 
from  Trinidad  Is  closely  restricted.  But 
President  Johnson's  proposed  bill  would 
make  Trinidad  quota  free. 

The  President  has  decried  our  present 
stringent  quotas  for  Asiatic  izamigrants. 
Australia  has  no  quota  at  all.  It  simply  ex- 
cludes anyone  of  non-E^oropean  ancestry. 
And  the  Japanese  Government  discourages 
immigration  from  any  country.  A  spokes- 
man for  the  Japanese  Embassy  In  Washing- 
ton this  month  stated  simply  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  of  one  race  and  proud  at  it. 

Although  any  person  may  apply  tar  immi- 
gration to  Israel,  that  Government  frankly 
seeks  only  an  ingathering  of  the  Jews.  Last 
year  a  Jew  who  had  become  a  Catholic  was 
denied  citizenship  by  an  IsraeU  court. 

Each  year,  for  175  years,  the  United  States 
has  received  more  immigrants  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  Immigratioa 
message,  says  that  the  current  American  im- 
migration quota  is  158,361  annually,  and  that 
there  are  already  substantially  more  Immi- 
grants than  the  quota  figures  Indicate. 
There  are  no  quotas  for  Latin  America,  nor 
for  spouses  and  children  of  American  citi- 
zens. In  addition.  Congress  keeps  passing 
special  bills  to  admit  immigrants.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Population  Reference  Bureau  the 
net  immigration  to  the  United  States  during 
the  10  years  of  the  1950's  was  2.7  million. 

President  Johnson  claims  that  his  proposed 
bin  would  make  it  easier  for  people  of  spe- 
cial skills  to  come  and  help  the  American 
economy.  Yet  it  would  immediately  double 
the  quotas  for  such  coiuitries  as  Tanzania. 
Malawi,  Yemen,  and  Nepal,  In  which  per- 
sons with  special  skills  needed  in  America 
might  be  hard  to  And. 

Unlike  the  immigration  restrictions  of  al- 
most every  advanced  country,  the  President's 
bill  would  admit  persons  suffering  from 
feeblemindedness,  insanity,  and  psycho- 
pathic personality,  if  their  families  promised 
to  take  care  of  them.  The  requirement  that 
immigrants  would  have  to  have  the  promise 
of  a  Job  would  be  taken  out. 

Now,  If  the  President's  bill  were  passed,  who 
would  come?  Tou  can  get  some  indlcaUon  by 
the  ctirrent  backlog  of  unsatlsfled  visa  ap- 
plications. In  Greece  there  are  350  current 
applications  for  every  place  under  the  present 
annual  quotas. 

In  India  there  are  150  such  applications: 
in  Israel.  150;  in  Portugral,  125;  in  Jamaica. 
115.  and  in  the  United  Arab  Republic.  90.  Is 
the  President  really  going  to  try  to  satisfy 
these  anxious-to-leave-home  people  in  the 
Interest  of  the  success  of  our  foreign  policy? 

Why  haven't  other  advanced  nations  felt  tt 
in  the  Interest  of  their  own  foreign  policies 
to  let  down  their  immigration  bars? 
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The  plain  fact  is  that  nothing  America 

oould   do  without  utterly  destroying   berself 

could  measurably  eaee  the  population  woes 
of  a  w6rld  In  which  125.000  people  are  being 
added  every  day. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  as  long  as  America 
remains  prosperous,  there  will  be  cries  of  rage 
from  people  who  would  like  to  get  in  and 
cant.  Even  a  well-heeled  Korean  coolie 
could  live  more  comfortably  on  relief  in  a 
New  York  tenement. 

And  the  plain  fact  is  that  America  is  not 
hurting  for  population  or  jobseekers.  Amer- 
ica now  contains  193  million  people.  Our 
current  birtb  rate  is  more  than  twice  our 
death  rate.  By  1980.  even  without  President 
Johnson's  new.  liljeral  immigration  law.  we 
will  have  240  million  people. 

Every  other  nation  in  the  world  writes  ite 
Immigration  laws  to  suit  Itseir.  Every  other 
nation  In  the  world  says,  "It  is  our  country 
and  so  what?" 

Well,  it's  our  country,  too,  and  when  we 
start  writing  immigration  laws  to  suit  the 
hungry  camel  drivers  of  "Upper  Malaria,"  old 
man  history  will  bust  his  buttons  laughing 
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The  Need  for  Pnblic  Facilities 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24. 1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an 
excellent  address  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  the  Honor- 
able John  A.  Blatnik,  that  was  delivered 
before  the  34th  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Housing  Conference. 

Mr.  Blatnik  expressed  eloquently  the 
need  for  more  and  Improved  public 
facilities. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  my  con- 
stituency, the  39th  District  of  New  York, 
was  well  represented  at  the  meeting. 
Representing  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  were  Robert 
K.  Sipprell,  executive  director  of  the 
Buffalo  Mimlcipal  Housing  Authority 
and  Mrs.  Sipprell;  Richard  Lang  Miller' 
executive  director  of  the  Greater  Buffalo 
Development  Foundation;  and  George 
P.  Rand,  Jr.,  vice  president  of  the  Ma- 
rine Trust  Co.  of  Western  New  York  and 
Mrs.  Rand. 

Following    are    the    remarks   of   Mr 
Blatndc  : 

Address  of  Hon.  John  A.  Blatnik 
The  keynote  of  this  admlnistraUon  was 
sounded  by  President  Johnson  In  bis  state 
of  the  Union  message-  when  he  said.  "Our 
basic  task  is  threefold:  to  keep  our  economy 
growing:  to  open  for  all  Americans  the  op- 
portunity that  is  now  enjoyed  by  most 
Americans:  and  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  all."  These  are  the  goals  which  your 
gMat  oragnizatlon  has  fought  to  achieve 
ov^r  the  years.  Those  have  been  years  of 
Fubstantial  progress  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  legislation  which  will  be  enacted  by  the 
89th  Congress  will  mark  a  major  milestone 
in  our  unending  efforts  to  build  a  better 
life  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

Those  who  hoped  or  feared  that  President 
Johnson's  Great  Society  would  be  Just  an 
empty  title  have  received  their  answer  in  a 
eteady  flow  of  Presidential  messages  and  leg- 
islative recommendations  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress.   While  no  one  has  yet  discovered  the 


secret  of  pleasing  everyone,  the  adminis- 
tration's program  as  it  is  being  unfolded  in 
these  messages  shows  a  determination  to 
accomplish  as  mucb  as  possible  and  a  loold 
wiUingness  to  experiment  in  search  of  further 
answers. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  Presi- 
dent's emphasis  on  "quality  of  life."  All  too 
often  we  rate  our  national  accomplishments 
Just  on  the  basis  of  quantltv.  Perhaps  this 
is  necessarily  so  because  the  economics 
which  underlie  our  policies  is  not  well 
equipped  to  measure  quality.  But  I  think 
the  distinction  is  a  very  real  one  and  one 
Which  should  be  made.  I  also  believe  that 
this  emphasis  has  struck  a  responsive  chord 
with  the  public  and  in  the  future  our  pro- 
grams will  be  evaluated  even  more  critically. 
This  new  dimension  in  our  public  policies 
has  already  been  reflected  in  the  staid  pages 
of  Fortune  magazine.  This  month's  issue 
carries  an  article  entitled  "The  Half-Finished 
Society,"  which  points  out  the  disparity  be- 
tween our  accomplishments  In  satisfying 
private  consumption  In  contrast  to  public 
investment. 

The  article  states. ^'Our  iiimaculate  homes 
are  crowded  with  gleaming  appliances  and 
our  refrigerators  are  piled  high  with  con- 
venience foods.  But  beyond  our  doorsteps 
lies  a  shamefully  neglected  social  and  phys- 
ical environment." 

This  is  strong  language  indeed  and  I  think 
we  can  all  agree  that  the  author  has  taken 
a  pardonable  license  with  the  facts— not  all 
of    our    families    enjoy    glefimlng    new    ap- 
pUances   on   the   one   hand,   and   our  towns 
and  cities  are  increasinglv  successful  in  pre- 
serving and  rebuilding  attractive  neighbor- 
hoods.    Still  there  is  much  l>aslc  truth  in 
the  statement  and  it  hits  squarely  at  a  prob- 
lem  which.   In  my  opinion,   calls   for  direct 
Federal  assistance.     In  spite  of  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  State  and  local   governments,   we 
have  fallen  far  behind  the  need  for  public 
facilities.     Everyone  recognizes,  at  least  in 
principle,    that   adequate   wnter   and   sewer 
facilities,  streets  and  sidewalks,  public  build- 
ings,  and  so   forth,  are  essantial  for  sound 
community  development.    But  too  many  peo- 
ple balk  at  the  unpleasant  biu-den  of  ac- 
tually paying  for  them.    In  tJ-.elr  minds  they 
seem  to  divorce  the  benefits  of  public  invest- 
ment from  the  cost  of  paying  for  them  and 
applaud  the  one  and  vote  agnlnst  the  other 
Admittedly  taxes  are  stlU  high,  particularly 
at  the  local  level.    But  we  are  paying  a  high 
and  rising  price  for  our  neglect  of  public  in- 
vestment  in    terms   of   inadequate   or   anti- 
quated or  overcrowded  facilities  which  carry 
their  own  cost,  ranging  from  nuisances  to 
outright  threats  to  health  and  welfare. 

This  shortage  of  essential  community  facil- 
ities has  a  very  direct  bearing  on  our  housing 
problems,  not  only  by  its  effect  on  the  public 
environment  but  by  its  effect  on  the  volume 
and  cost  of  housing  production.    The  Hous- 
^g    Yearbook    published    by    the   National 
Housing    Conference    very    perceptively    in- 
cludes up-to-date  estimates  off  the  minimum 
sales  prices  at  which  new  homes  are  being 
offered  in  a  number  of  cities.    This  gives  an 
Indication  of  how  successfully  private  build- 
ers are  serving  families  of  modest  income     I 
believe  their  new  flgtu-es  will  be  disquieting. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  Just  released 
figures  on  sales  prices  of  new  homes  and  the 
median   price   in    December   was    $20,600    a 
Jump  of  11.900  over  the  same  month  of  the 
previous  year.     The  Census  Bureau   release 
does  not  go  into  further  detail  but  the  econ- 
omists at  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  attribute  this  largely  to  the  rapid 
rise  in  the  price  of  land.     And  going  one 
step  further,  this  inflation  of  land  value  re- 
flects largely  the  shortage  of  community  fa- 
cilities,  particularly   water  and  sewer  lines 
but  including  the  whole  range  of  necessarj^ 
public  investment  that  goes  Into  a  commu- 
nity.   The  shortage  is  not  one  of  land  Itself 


but  the  fact  that  before  land  can  be  devel- 
oped there  must  be  a  substantial  investment 
in  local  public  works.  In  most  places  build- 
ers say  that  they  cannot  build  low-cost  hou-;- 
ing  because  they  do  not  have  the  inexpensive 
land  on  which  to  put  it.  The  administra- 
tion s  housing  bill  Just  submitted  to  the 
Congress  includes  some  provisions  which  rec- 
ognize this  problem,  such  as  the  proposal  fc- 
$100  million  in  grants  next  year  for  wate- 
and  sewer  facilities  in  growth  areas.  In  mv 
opinion,  the  basic  solution  to  taking  the  in"- 
flation  out  of  land  values  is  a  much  hlghe- 
level  of  Federal  assistance  for  the  whole 
range  of  essential  facilities. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
has    largely    preempted    the    most    fruitful 
source  of  revenue  through  the  income  tax 
Moreover,  this  is  a  tax  which  yields  an  In- 
crease in  the  neighborhood  of  »5  bUlion  .a 
year  without  raising  the  rates  as  a  result  of 
normal  economic  growth.    The  overwhelm- 
ing  share   of   these    taxes   comes   from   our 
towns  and  cities  and  their  needs  should  he 
given  high  priority  In  the  use  of  them.     Lo- 
cal government  is  faced  not  only  with  limited 
sources    of   tax   revenues    but    with   rapidlv 
growing  responsibilities.    In  his   testimonv 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee   John 
Kenneth  Galbralth  stated,  "The  great  eco- 
nomic anachronism  of  our  time  is  that  eco- 
nomic growth  gives  the  Federal  Governmen- 
the  revenues  while,  along  with  population 
Increases,  it  gives  the  States  and  especial  I- 
the  cities  the  problems."     Just  as  one  e.\'- 
ample     of    what    Professor     Galbralth     was 
speaking  of  is   the  fact  that  in  the  past   5 
years  school  enrollment  has  Jumped   by  5 
million.     Other  responsibilities  of  local  gov- 
ernment have  also  increased  sharply  reflect- 
ing not  only  population  growth  but  the  ever- 
rising  standards  demanded  by  our  citizens. 

We  have  already  begun  a  piecemeal   ap- 
proach to  this  problem  vrtth  Federal  grants 
for  selected  purposes.     I  believe  it  is  fair 
to  state  that  all  of  these  programs  of  gram 
assistance  for  local  public  works  have  bee- 
successful,  efficient,  and  strongly  supported 
by  mayors,  unions,  and  other  liberal  public 
interest  groups.     The  water  pollution  con- 
trol  program   has   amply   proven   its   value 
and    will    become   ever    more    useful    undtr 
pending    legislation.      Personally,    I    believe 
that  both  the  overall  dollar  level  of  the  pro- 
gram as  well   as  the  30-percent  grant  ratio 
should  be  raised.    But,  in  any  event,  we  h.ive 
made  real   progress   since   that  day   almost 
exactly  5  years  ago  when  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove and  expand  the  program  met  with  a 
Presidential  veto  which  we  could  not  over- 
ride.    Another  program  which  made  an  im- 
portant contribution  toward  overcoming  the 
backlog   of  needed   comunlty  facilities   w;  s 
the  accelerated  public  works  program.   More 
than  7,000  projects  around  the  country  were 
aided  with  those  grants.     But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  we  need  not  only  larger  Feder.  I 
Investment  for  this  purpose  but  also  a  con- 
tinuing   program    so    that    comunlties    ca-i 
confidently  plan  their  construction  program 
in  advance  with  assurance  that  a  margin  of 
Federal    assistance    will    be    available    wht-n 
they  are  prepared  to  get  underway. 

A  program  of  substantial  Federal  grants 
for  a  wide  range  of  community  facilities  is 
also   important   to   another   essential   aspect 

of    President   Johnson's    Great   Society t'ae 

achievement  of  full  employment  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  economic 
growth.  Rapid  economic  Improvement  o^er 
the  past  4  years  has  suljstantlally  reduced 
unemployment  but  there  are  stUl  millions 
of  men  and  women  who  canot  find  Jobs  or 
who  can  find  only  part-time  work.  While 
praising  our  achievements  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  bitter  problems  that  confront 
these  unemployed  workers  and  their  fanii- 
lles.  This  is  a  waste  which  we  canont  toler- 
ate either  on  humanitarian  or  economic 
grounds. 
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While    ■we    have    sustained    a    remark.ably 

long  period  of  economic  expansion  extending 
to  4  years  now,  only  a  person  with  a  very 
short  memory  can  deceive  himself  that  we 
have  ruled  out  the  poeslblllty  of  recession. 
Much  of  our  recent  economic  growth  repre- 
sents taking  up  the  slack  of  the  preceding 
years  when  the  economy  fluctuated  between 
recessions  and  Inadequate  recoveries.  Al- 
ready many  economists  and  business  analysts 
are  expressing  concern  over  the  trend  of  the 
economy  later  this  year.  In  a  growing  na- 
tion it  is  not  enough  to  maintain  a  level  of 
production,  even  a  high  one.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  e.xpand  to  provide  Jobs  for  our  grow- 
ing labor  force.  This  problem  is  compounded 
by  the  much-discussed  postwar  baby  boom. 
Looking  back  18  years  we  see  a  Jump  in  the 
birth  rate  from  2.7  to  3.7  million.  This  means 
that  over  the  next  year  or  so  the  number  of 
new  Jobseekers  entering  the  labor  force  will 
increase  sharply  and  be  greater  than  we  have 
experienced  in  decades. 

President  Jolinson  has  cited  unemploy- 
ment of  young,  inexperienced  workers  as  one 
of  the  greatest  domestic  problems  facing  us 
today.  We  cannot  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  economy  will  automatically  produce  the 
millions  of  Jobs  needed  to  provide  for  this 
influx  of  young  workers  and  at  the  same  time 
take  care  of  those  who  will  lose  their  present 
jobs  through  automation  and  shifts  in  de- 
mand and  at  the  same  time  reduce  unem- 
ployment to  an  acceptable  minimum  within 
a  reasonable  time. 

The  time  to  make  our  economic  plans  to 
assure  that  Jobs  will  be  available  is  now.  and 
nn  important  part  of  that  planning  should 
be  a  program  to  extend  needed  Federal  as- 
sii'ance  to  overcome  our  multibillion  dollar 
backlog  of  community  facilities  and  meet  the 
reciuirements  for  future  growth.  To  accom- 
phsh  this  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  2170. 
which  would  authorize  50-percent  grants  for 
nearly  the  whole  range  of  local  public  works 
i:i  towns  and  cities  of  all  sizes,  with  the  fur- 
ti.er  provision  that  in  depressed  areas  these 
crunts  could  go  up  to  75  percent.  The  bill 
would  authorize  a  continuing  progr-^ni  oi  $2 
b::iion  a  year  for  these  grants. 

Tliis  bill  would  meet  several  pressing  prob- 
lems. It  would  make  a  meaningful  increase 
in  the  volume  of  construction  of  needed 
contmunity  facilities  thereby  reducing  the 
backlog  which  we  must  face  up  to  sooner  or 
!.-.;er.  It  would  help  to  make  our  cities  bet- 
ter places  in  which  to  live  and  work.  It  would 
ense  the  financial  crisis  facing  local  govern- 
ment and  help  them  to  meet  the  whole  range 
of  their  responsibilities.  By  opening  up  new 
lund  it  would  reduce  the  inflationary  pressure 
on  lot  prices  directly,  reducing  housing  costs 
aiid  making  land  available  at  costs  consistent 
v,i*h  lower  priced  housing.  It  would  channel 
.=;o:ne  of  our  tremendous  national  wealth  to 
the  neglected  field  of  public  investment  and 
he'.p  redress  the  present  imbalance  betw^een 
the  private  and  public  sectors.  And  finally, 
it  will  make  an  important  and  continuing 
contribution  to  sound  and  adequate  growth 
of  output,  employment,  and  incomes. 

This  bill  has  already  received  the  endorse- 
n.ent  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  which  has  al- 
ways played  a  leading  role  in  community 
development.  The  need  for  Federal  grants 
f"r  this  purpose  is  recognized  by  both  of  the 
m  yors'  organizations  and  has  their  support. 
And  the  principle  of  grants  for  community 
facilities  has  the  support  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders  who  recognize  the 
lim!t.ation  on  their  markets  Imposed  by  the 
sivrtage  of  land  ready  for  development  and 
tile  present  high  level  of  land  costs. 

This  bill  is  among  my  highest  legislative 
pri  -rities  and  I  plan  to  hold  hearings  on  it 
1  '"er  this  spring.  I  believe  the  need  for  such 
1  iMogram  is  urgent  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  '.vili  be  able  to  enact  it  into  law. 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  debate  now  going  on 
in  the  West  German  Parlian^ent  over 
the  extension  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions on  prosecution  of  Nazi  was  crimi- 
nals. The  latest  reports  seem  to  indicate 
that  at  least  some  extension  will  be  en- 
acted. In  the  following  article  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  February 
25,  1965.  the  distinguished  president  of 
the  American  Jewish  Committee,  Morris 
B.  Abram,  outlines — in  a  memorandum 
which  was  given  to  the  German  Minis- 
ter of  Justice — how  the  German  Govern- 
ment could  extend  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions under  German  law  to  1975.  This 
memorandum  presents  a  good  solid  case 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues. 

The  article  foUows: 

Jewish  Case  tor  Extending  Nazi 
Prosecutions 
(  Note. — West  Germany's  statute  of  limita- 
tions, as  now  interpreted,  will  make  it  im- 
possible to  start  new  prosecutions  of  Nazi 
war  criminals  after  May  8.  Last  November, 
the  West  German  Cabinet  took  the  position 
that  it  would  be  legally  impossible  to  extend 
the  deadline.  Reaction  across  the  world 
stunned  the  West  Germans.  Last  week,  the 
West  German  Cabinet  voted  unanimously  to 
support  legislation  to  extend  the  deadline. 
Tiie  Bundestag  is  to  debate  such  a  measure 
on  March  10.  Morris  B.  Abram.  president  of 
the  American  Jewish  Committee,  met  with 
the  German  Minister  of  Justice  and  gave  him 
a  nieniorrindum  on  how  he  believes  prosecu- 
tions can  continue  without  doing  violence  to 
the  law.    This  is  his  memorandum.) 

I  have  had  the  benefit  of  reading  a  trans- 
lation of  your  article  on  the  subject  in  the 
official  Bulletin  of  the  Federal  Press  Service 
of  January  8.  1965. 

I  respect  your  views:  "We  have  regained 
freedom  to  live  in  accordance  with  law  and 
order  and  we  are  no  longer  exposed  to  ar- 
bitrariness, including  changing  laws  retroac- 
tively as  the  Nazi  legislation  liked  to  do." 

As  you,  I  believe  deeply  in  the  rule  of  law 
as  the  precondition  of  justice  and  civic  peace. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  adopt  special 
German  legislation  of  an  ex  post  facto  nature 
to  deal  with  the  problem. 

You  yourself  have  seemed  to  recognize  the 
widely  accepted  view  that  Oerman  Basic 
Law  against  ex  post  facto  legislation,  article 
103.  paragraph  2.  applies  only  to  substantive 
law. 

You  grant  that  some  others  feel  that  the 
statute  of  limitations  is  only  a  procedural 
rule  and  that  an  extension  of  its  term  would 
on  that  account  not  \iolate  your  article  103, 
paragraph  2.  as  ex  post  facto  legislation. 
However.  I  am  willing  to  accept  your  view 
that  the  statute  of  limitations  contains  both 
substantive  and  procedural  elements  and 
that  an  enlargement  of  the  period  would  be 
constitutionally  prohibited. 

Finally.  I  have  not  overlooked,  as  you 
point  out  others  have  constantly,  partic- 
ularly those  abroad,  the  fact  that  prosecu- 
tions in  any  case  will  after  May  8.  1965,  pro- 
ceed in  individual  cases  wherein  some  Judicial 
action  has  been  taken  before  that  date. 


On  tbe  other  hand.  I  have  noted  with  In- 
terest and  concern  your  own  recent  state- 
ment in  Tunis  recognizing  that  a  very  small 
ntunber  may  escape. 

(Moreover,  yoiu-  further  statement  in  Tunis 
that  "it  is  In  the  spirit  of  a  statute  of  limita- 
tions that  s<xne  criminals  eecape  Justice" 
could  cause  considerable  anxiety  is  misinter- 
preted.) 

Again,  despite  the  revulsion  I  share  with 
the  civilized  world  on  the  contemplation  of 
Nazi  crimes,  I  both  respect  and  accept  your 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  the  rule  of  law 
and  I  have  predicated  this  memorandum  on 
this  premise. 

You  are  prosecuting  Nazi  criminals  under 
a  German  criminal  law  dating  from  1871. 
Admittedly,  this  law  covers  these  crimes,  but 
these  crimes  are  so  gross  as  to  extend  far 
beyond  the  contemplation  of  the  legislators 
of  1871. 

Other  states  operating  under  a  rule  of  law, 
such  as  France  and  Belgium,  iiave  recognized 
the  inapproprlateness  of  ordinary  criminal 
statutes  for  Nazi  crimes,  and  have  treated 
them  distinctly  with  different  statutes  of 
limitation. 

Also,  the  Legal  Committee  of  the  Cousla- 
tlve  Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe  has 
recommended  consideration  of  what  basically 
has  been  the  French  and  Belgian  approach 
to  tills  problem.  Your  nation  is  affiliated 
with  the  council  and  no  doubt  you  are  aware 
of  the  statement  attributed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  legal  committee,  Mr.  Hermond 
Lanning  of  Denmark,  on  December  18,  1964: 
"He  sp>ecified  that  this  recommendation 
was  particularly  aimed  at  the  Bonn  govern- 
ment but  by  politeness  it  would  be  aimed  at 
all  European  governments." 

It  could  be  argued  tliat  the  rule  of  law, 
developed  by  an  international  consensus, 
therefore  not  only  permit  but  requires  that 
Nazi  crimes  against  humanity  be  treated 
other  than  as  a  simple  domestic  law  viola- 
tion. The  view  of  the  French  National  As- 
sembly expressed  on  December  17,  1964  that 
applying  the  doctrine  of  the  Nuremberg 
Tribunals,  such  crimes  are  not  of  an  exclu- 
sively national  character  and  therefore  witli- 
out  a  statute  of  limitations,  is  entitled  to 
serious  respect. 

Certainly,  if  the  Nazi  "crimes  against  hu- 
manity" as  defined  by  the  United  Nations 
resolution  of  February  13,  1946  and  by  the 
International  Tribunal  at  Nuremberg,  are 
so  accepted  as  crimes  under  international 
law,  they  may  be  considered  outside  your 
1871  code.  Your  constitution,  article  25, 
appears  to  give  ample  support  to  the  su- 
premacy of  such  laws,  providing  that  such 
take  "precedence  over  the  (domestic)  laws 
and  directly  create  rights  and  duties  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  federal  territory." 

From  the  above  it  would  seem  that  pros- 
ecutions of  Nazi  crimes  could  proceed  under 
law  other  tlian  the  Code  of  1871,  without 
the  impediment  of  the  statute  of  limitations 
provided  in  that  code.  Nothing  exceptional 
would  be  required  with  respect  to  the  1871 
code,  merely  a  recognition  that  it  is  not  the 
exclusive  source  for  trial  and  punlsliment  of 
Nazi  crimes  against  humanity. 

I  somehow  feel  that  the  legislators  in  the 
relatively  humane  days  of  1871  would  not  be 
surprised  by  such  a  determination. 

But  now  I  turn  to  a  point  which  requires 
no  speculation,  no  legal  imagination  or  in- 
ventiveness, but  only  a  rigorous  and  ac- 
curate application  of  the  German  Code  of 
1871. 

If  you  should  continue  to  hold  the  view 
that  Nazi  crimes  against  humanity  must  be 
prosecuted  exclusively  under  the  code  of 
1871.  then  I  respectfully  beseech  you  to 
reexamine  the  date  you  have  chosen  for  the 
conunencement  of  the  20-year  period  of  the 
statute  of  limitations. 

The  1871  Code  directs  that  the  time  lim- 
itations  runs   from   the   day   of    the   cooi- 
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mission  of  the  deed,  vinless  proeecutlon  was 
Impossible. 

Admittedly,  you  have  been  otMiimenciiig 
prosecution  for  several  years  of  persons 
cliarged  with  Nazi  crimes  cocnmltted  more 
tban  20  years  previously.  Your  basis  for 
such  actions  Is  that  until  May  8,  1945,  such 
prosecutions  were  Impossible. 

Thus  you  have  extended  the  20-year  period 
of  the  statute  by  a  discretionary  determina- 
tion of  the  date  on  which  prosecution  be- 
came possible. 

You  might  within  reason  and  on  the  basis 
of  fact  have  chosen  a  variety  of  such  dates, 
but  May  8  (V-E  Day),  is  not  a  defensible 
selection.  =^ 

In  short,  you  have  recognized  the  principle 
that  the  statute  did  not  commence  running 
\intil  the  date  prosecution  became  possible, 
but  you  have  chosen  the  wrong  date. 

On  V-E  Day  there  was  no  German  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  Its  1871  Code.  On  V-E  Day 
the  German  state  had  collapsed.  It  was 
weeks,  and  months,  before  the  Allied  powers 
were  themselves  able  to  restore  a  minimum  of 
the  ordinary  processes  of  government  beyond 
mere  police  power  and  siistenance  rations. 

To  contend  that  any  sovereignty  and  com- 
petence existed  on  V-E  Day  to  ferret  out  all 
Nazi  criminals  Is  simply  absrurd.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  Allies,  preoccupied  with  the 
gathering  of  evidence  for  the  prosecution  of 
Goerlng  et  al.  at  Nuremberg,  had  great 
difBculty  In  the  months  that  followed  In  ob- 
taining the  evidence  in  those  limited  cases. 

Nor  did  the  Allies  ever  pretend  to  do  the 
complete  task  of  bringing  to  Justice  all  those 
Nazis  whose  acts  were  clearly  subject  to  the 
1871  code  as  well  as  other  laws. 

Prom  my  own  limited  experience  on  the 
staff  of  the  International  Military  Tribunal, 
I  know  where  attention  was  rightly  focused 
and  realize  the  limits  of  the  resources  of  the 
occupying  powers  to  bring  all  criminals  to 
Justice. 

I  recognize  that  up  to  now  you  have  chosen 
to  Interpret  the  1871  statute  to  mean  that 
the  20- year  i>erlod  runs  from  the  date  any 
sovereignty.  Including  the  occupying  powers, 
had  the  competence  to  prosecute.  However, 
I  submit  that  this  Is  not  the  intention  of  the 
statute. 

II  you  chose  to  employ  a  German  domestic 
statute  as  the  exclusive  source  of  prosecu- 
tion, consistency  requires  you  read  that 
statute  as  referring  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment's possibility  of  commencing  prosecu- 
tion. Surely  in  1871  the  German  legislature 
did  not  have  in  mind  the  circumstance  of 
prosecution  of  Germans  by  English,  or  Amer- 
icans, and  (1  year  after  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War)  certainly  not  by  the  French.  Thus 
the  possibility  of  prosecution  contemplated 
by  the  statute  means  possibility  of  prosecu- 
tion by  German  authority. 

On  May  8,  1945,  German  authority  did  not 
exist.  Nor  did  German  authority  and  com- 
petence to  commence  prosecutions  come  Into 
being  for  years. 

There  was  no  Ministry  of  Justice  until 
1949.  There  was  no  limited  sovereignty  un- 
til 1951.  Not  imtll  that  year  did  you  have 
a  Foreign  Minister  communicating  with  oth- 
er powers  in  whose  hands  rested  many  rec- 
ords and  witnesses  necessary  for  prosecu- 
.  tion.  Final  German  sovereignty  was  not 
regained  until  the  Bonn  Conventions  came 
into  effect  on  May  5.  1955. 

During  this  entire  period,  the  records 
which  a  normal  state  accumulates  and  col- 
lates were  understandably  In  a  state  of  dis- 
array. These  records  are  the  requisite  of  ef- 
fective prosecutions.  Even  now  many  of 
these  essential  records  are  in  the  hands  of 
other  nations,  a  principal  one  of  which  (the 
USSR.)  has  been  most  uncooperative  with 
your  efforts  to  bring  these  criminals  to  Jus- 
tice. 

It  was  not  until  1958  that  the  Ministers 
of  Justice  of  the  various  Laender  agreed  to 
create  a  central  office  for  the  coordination  of 


information  and  investigation  of  Nazi  crimes 
at  Ludwigsburg.  As  late  as  Decemlaer,  1964, 
it  was  announced  that  the  Ludwigsburg  staff 
would  have  to  be  increased  to  aid  this  work. 
Thus  It  Is  Clear  that  until  fairly  recent 
times,  prosecution  has  not  been  completely 
possible. 

In  this  connection  we  must  remember  that 
the  1871  statute  means  not  that  prosecutions 
in  general  became  possible,  but  that  a  prose- 
cution of  an  individual  Is  poesible.  I  hap^ 
pen  to  believe  that  if  this  had  been  so  in 
any  particular  case,  you  would  have  prose- 
cuted. It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  fail- 
ure to  prosecute  a  Nazi  criminal  means  that 
due  to  the  disorganization  of  the  state  for 
a  long  period  it  was  Impossibl*  to  have  com- 
menced such. 

I  therefore  conclude  that  applying  your 
own  domestic  law,  the  statute  of  limitations 
should  run  for  20  years  from  the  date  prose- 
cution became  in  fact  possible. 

The  facts  which  I  have  asserted  here  have 
been  recognized  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  the  German  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  In  "News  From  the  German  Em- 
bassy," voliune  EX,  No.  1,  dated  January  5, 
1965,  Ambassador  Heinrich  Knappstein 
stated: 

"As  I  know  from  my  own  activity  in  the 
denazification  process,  German  courts  during 
the  early  postwar  years  were  not  able — or 
only  to  a  very  limited  degree — to  try  Nazi 
criminals,  because  the  Allies  reserved  these 
cases  almost  entirely  for  themselves.  Only 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public and  the  conclusion  of  the  Bonn  Con- 
ventions of  1954  was  German  Judicature  able 
to  take  on  fully  the  prosecution  of  Nazi 
criminals.  This  was  particularly  difficult  in 
the  beginning  as  the  most  traportant  docu- 
ments were  still  in  Allied  hands,  and  because 
it  was  especially  difficult,  during  those  first 
turbulent  years,  to  reach  surviving  witnesses 
who'were  essential  for  such  trials." 

In  the  same  publication,  volimie  VIII, 
No.  8,  dated  May  28,  1964,  the  Embassy  pub- 
lished an  interview  with  a  "senior  prosecut- 
ing attorney,"  stating  the  following: 

"Question.  How  is  it  that  the  Auschwitz 
and  similar  legal  proceedings  were  started  so 
late? 

"Answer.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this. 
It  has  only  been  since  1956  that  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  has  enjoyed  full 
sovereignty  in  this  as  well  as  other  areas. 
Beyond  this  the  Allies  conducted  the  Nur- 
emberg trials  from  1945  to  1948,  and  in  con- 
cluding them  in  1948  did  not  call  the  atten- 
tion of  German  Judicial  authorities  to  the 
documents  that  remained  and  that  despite 
Allied  efforts  all  perpetrators  of  crimes  had 
not  been  brought  to  Justice.  The  docu- 
ments necessary  to  prosecute  such  criminal 
actions  were  scattered  throughout  the  ar- 
chives around  the  world.  It  took  time  to 
find  out  where  they  were  and  to  get  pos- 
session of  these  documents.  There  is  a  sub- 
stantial body  of  documents  in  the  East  bloc 
states  which  remain  inaccessible  to  us  even 
today." 

You  have  been  candid  enough  to  agree 
with  me  that  some  date  after  May  8,  1945, 
could  reasonably  be  selected  as  a  beginning 
point  without  violating  your  constitution  or 
the  rule  of  law  as  you  see  it  I  very  much 
hope  you  will  now  search  for,  select,  adopt 
and  announce  a  date  consitient  with  the 
facts  and  fair  to  society,  both  German  and 
international,  which  suffered  so  much  from 
the  Nazi  horrors. 

I  believe  the  date  1955 — the  date  when 
complete  German  sovereisrnty  was  reealned — 
would  be  an  appropriate  date.  This  wo\ild 
extend  prosecutions  until  1975. 

I  recognize  that  your  Ministry  has  been 
requested  "to  report  to  the  Bundestag  not 
later  than  March  1,  1965.  whether  in  all  per- 
tinent murder  cases  investigations  have  been 
conducted    and    whether    action    has    been 


taken  to  Insure  interruption  of  the  statute 
of  limitations." 

I  gathered  from  my  conversations  in  Bonn 
that  should  your  reply  to  the  above  question 
be  In  the  negative,  there  would  be  a  strong 
disposition  in  many  German  quarters,  and 
perhaps  in  your  government  to  extend  by 
direct  legislation  the  statute  of  limitations 
if  (to  use  the  words  of  the  Bundestag  reso- 
lution of  December  9,  1964)  "the  criminrU 
prosecution  of  such  murders  caiuiot  be  in- 
sured in  any  other  way." 

While  many  have  argued  that  "ultimate 
Justice"  demands  that  such  crimes  should 
be  punished  even  if  special  and  exceptional 
domestic  legislation  Is  required,  you  have 
personally  been  understood  to  reject  this 
view  on  the  ground  that  the  desired  end 
does  not  Justify  such  means. 

However,  may  I  submit,  that  the  decision 
to  ask  for  such  legislation  cannot,  on  your 
stated  principles,  rest  on  any  estimate  as  to 
the  number  of  criminals  who  will  escape  trial 
and  Justice  if  the  time  for  prosecution  ex- 
pires on  May  8,  1965.  Therefore.  I  belie,  e 
it  is  preferable  not  to  wait  until  such  a  sm- 
vey  and  estimate  is  made  before  announcing 
clearly  and  firmly  that  the  time  does  not 
expire  on  May  8,  1965.  An  announcement  to 
that  effect  predicated  on  the  terms  of  the 
Code  of  1871,  with  a  realistic  finding  of  the 
date  on  which  prosecution  became  possible, 
would  do  Justice  to  society  and  honor,  lo 
the  rule  of  law. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  statement  by  Attoriicy 
General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  be- 
fore Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  proposed 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  on  Thui'sdav, 
March  18,  1965. 

The  statement  follows: 

In  our  system  of  government,  there  is  r.o 
right  more  central  and  no  right  more  pre- 
cious than  the  right  to  vote. 

From  our  early  history,  the  free  and  secret 
ballot  has  been  the  foimdatlon  of  America. 
This  Congress  stands  as  Imposing  evidence  ' :' 
that  truth.  And,  if  we  have  needed  remiml- 
Ing,  Presidents  In  every  generation  have  re- 
peated that  truth. 

In  a  message  to  the  36th  Congress,  In  WO. 
President  Buchanan  observed  that:  "Tive 
ballot  box  is  the  surest  arbiter  of  disputes 
among  freemen." 

In  a  message  to  the  51st  Congress,  In  18;'0. 
President  Benjamin  Harrison  said:  "If  any 
intelligent  and  loyal  company  of  American 
citizens  were  required  to  catalog  the  essen- 
tial human  conditions  of  national  life.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  with  absolute  unanimity  tl.ey 
would  begin  with  'free  and  honest  elec- 
tions.' " 

In  a  message  to  the  66th  Congress,  In  1919, 
President  Wilson  said:  "The  Instrument  of 
all  reform  In  America  is  the  ballot." 

In  a  message  to  the  88th  Congress,  Just 
2  years  ago.  President  Kennedy  said:  "The 
right  to  vote  In  a  free  American  election  is 
the  most  powerful  and  precious  right  In  the 
world — and  It  must  not  be  denied  on  the 
grounds  of  race  or  color.  It  Is  a  potent  key 
to  achieving  other  rights  of  citizenship." 
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And  yet.  Just  3  days  ago.  It  remained  neces- 
si'.ry  for  President  Johnson,  In  an  eloquent 
message  to  this  Congress,  to  say: 

■Many  of  the  Issues  of  civil  rights  are  com- 
plex and  diCQcult.  But  about  this  there  can 
be  no  argument.  Every  American  citizen 
must  have  an  equal  right  to  vote.  There  is 
no  reason  which  can  excuse  the  denial  of  that 
right.  There  Is  no  duty  which  weighs  more 
lieavily  on  us  than  the  duty  to  Insure  that 
right." 

The  President  called  on  the  Congress  and 
on  the  American  people  to  meet  that  duty 
with  the  fullest  power  of  heart,  mind,  and 
1.1  w.  I  appear  before  you  today  to  support 
that  conunitment  and  to  tell  you  in  detail 
v.hy  this  administration  believes  the  pro- 
posed Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  be  sound, 
e.Tectlve,  and  essential. 

I.    DENIALS  OP  THE  PAST 

The  promise  of  a  new  life  for  Negro 
Americans  was  first  expressed  in  the  13th, 
14th,  and  15th  anaendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  promise  of  freedom  for  the  slaves 
was  kept;  the  promises  of  equal  protection 
a:id  the  right  to  vote  without  racial  dis- 
crimination are  yet,  a  century  later,  still 
empty. 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Civil  War 
amendments.  Congress  did  Indeed  enact  a 
number  of  implementing  laws.  Promptly 
ctiter  the  ratification  of  the  15th  amendment, 
the  Enforcement  Act  of  May  31,  1870,  was 
p.issed,  declaring  the  right  of  all  citizens  to 
vote  without  racial  discrimination.  Under 
the  1870  law.  officials  were  required  to  give 
all  citizens  the  same,  equal  opportunity  to 
perform  any  act  prerequisite  to  voting. 
Vijlation  and  Interference  were  made 
criminal  offenses. 

li\  1871,  another  law  was  passed  to  protect 
Negro  voting  rights.  It  made  it  a  crime  to 
prevent  anyone  from  voting  by  threats  or 
intimidation,  and  established  a  system  of 
Fideral  supen'isors  of  elections. 

But  these  protections  were  neither  ade- 
qnaely  enforced,  nor  of  long  duration. 
.■\tiempts  to  strengthen  the  legislation,  oc- 
c:u~ioned  by  rising  Negro  disenfranchisement 
in  tlie  South,  were  unsuccessful.  Congres- 
sional debates  reflect  the  fear  of  disturbing 
the  status  quo  of  white  supremacy.  In  1894, 
most  of  the  legislation  dealing  with  the  right 
to  vote  was  repealed. 

Meanwhile,  some  States  had  been  busy  en- 
acting legislation  to  disenfranchise  the  Negro. 
Tney  adopted  a  variety  of  devices,  with  no 
effort  to  disguise  their  real  purpose — dis- 
enfranchisement of  the  Negro. 

Whites  unable  to  meet  the  new  require- 
ments were  protected  by  the  so-called  "grand- 
father clause" — which  could  not  possibly 
have  applied  to  a  Negro  newly  freed  from 
shivery.  The  Supreme  Court  struck  down 
tl.e  grandfather  clause  In  1915,  but  dlscrlml- 
n;:;on  and  disenfranchisement  continued. 
The  Negro's  theoretical  right  to  vote  was 
successfully  thwarted  by  intimidation  and 
'ear  of  reprisal.  The  white  primary  long 
served  to  disenfranchise  Negroes,  vmtll  de- 
cL-.red  unconstitutional  In  1944.  During  this 
Ion?  period  America  almost  forgot — and 
ceriainly  Ignored — its  commitment  to  voting 
equ.tlity. 

Beginning  with  President  Truman's  1948 
re  >mmendation  to  Congress,  based  on  the 
repr.rt  of  his  Committee  on  Civil  Rights,  bUls 
to  piotect  the  right  to  vote  were  introduced 
in  successive  Congresses. 

•Still,  action  did  not  come  \mtll  the  Civil 
Riehts  Act  of  1957.  That  act  authorizes 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  suits  to  cot- 
rerr.  discrimination  In  State  and  Federal 
eleo-.ions.  as  well  as  intimidation  of  potential 
voters. 

The  Civil  Righte  Act  of  1960  sought  to 
make  such  lawsuits  easier.  It  amended  the 
1957  act  to  permit  the  Attorney  General  to 
:nsp*^ct  registration  records  and  to  permit 
^-'p-  '-es   rejected   by    State   registration  offi- 


cials to  apply  to  a  Federal  court  or  a  voting 
referee. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  sought  to 
make  voting  rights  suits  faster.  It  amended 
the  1960  act  to  expedite  cases,  to  facilitate 
proof  of  discrimination,  and  to  require  non- 
discriminatory standards. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  these  statutes? 
It  is  easy  to  measiire.  In  Alabama,  the  nvun- 
ber  of  Negroes  regflsterod  to  vote  has  in- 
creased by  5.2  percent  between  1958  and 
1964 — 'to  a  total  of  19.4  percent  of  those  eli- 
gible. This  compares  with  69.2  percent  oS. 
the  eligible  whites. 

In  Mississippi,  the  niunber  of  Negroes  reg- 
istered to  vote  has  increased  at  an  even 
slower  rate.  In  1954,  about  4.4  percent  erf 
the  eligible  Negroes  were  registered;  today, 
we  estimate  the  figure  at  about  6.4  percent. 
Meanwhile,  in  areas  for  which  we  have 
statistics,  the  comparable  figure  for  whites 
is  that  80.5  percent  of  those  eligible  are 
registered. 

And  in  Louisiana,  Negro  registration  has 
not  Increased  at  all,  or  If  at  all,  im- 
perceptibly. In  1956,  31.7  percent  of  the 
eligible  Negroes  were  registered.  As  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1965.  the  figure  was  31.8  percent.  The 
white  percentage,  meanwhile,  Is  80.2  per- 
cent. 

The  lesson  Is  plain.  The  three  present 
statutes  have  had  only  minimal  effect.  They 
have  been  too  slow. 

Thus,  we  have  come  to  Congress  3 
times  In  the  past  8  years  to  ask  for  legisla- 
tion to  fulfill  the  promise  our  country  made 
in  the  15th  amendment  95  years  ago,  the 
promise  of  the  ballot. 

Three  times  since  1956,  the  Congress  has 
responded.  Three  times,  it  has  adopted  the 
alternative  of  litigation,  of  seeking  solutions 
in  our  Judicial  system.  But  three  times 
since  1956.  we  have  seen  that  alternative 
tarnished  by  evasion,  obstruction,  delay,  and 
disrespect. 

The  alternative,  in  short,  has  already  been 
tried  and  foxmd  wanting  "The  time  of  Jus- 
tice," the  President  said  on  Monday  "has 
now  come." 

II.    DENIALS    OF    THE    PRESENT 

The  discouraging  figiu-es  I  have  cited  do 
not  represent  lack  of  will  by  any  adminis- 
tration in  administering  the  voting  rights 
laws.  These  laws  have  been  administered  by 
four  Attorneys  Genersil  serving  luider  three 
Presidents  and  representing  both  parties. 

Nor  do  these  figures  represent  any  lEick 
of  energy,  abUlty.  or  dedication  by  the 
lawj-ers  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  I  believe  I  have 
never,  whether  in  governmeiit,  in  private 
practice,  or  In  the  academic  world,  seen  any 
attorneys  work  so  hard,  so  well  and,  often, 
under  such  difficult  circumstances. 

What  these  Negro  voting  figtues  do  repre- 
sent Is  the  Inadequacy  of  the  Judicial  process 
to  deal  effectively  and  exi>editiousIy  with  a 
problem  so  deep  seated  and  so  complex. 

My  predecessors  have,  for  a  decade,  given 
this  conunittee  example  after  example  of  how 
this  registration  process  has  been  perverted 
to  test  not  literacy,  not  abUlty,  not  \mder- 
standlng — but  race.  Like  them,  I  could, 
today,  give  you  niunerous  examples  of  such 
perversions. 

I  cotild  cite  numeroiLs  examples  of  the 
almost  incredible  amoimt  of  tJmp  our  attor- 
neys must  devote  to  each  of  the  71  voting 
rights  cases  filed  under  the  Civil  Rights  Acts 
of  1957,  1960,  and  1964.  It  has  become 
routine  to  spend  as  much  a  6,000  man-hours 
alone  only  In  analyzing  the  voting  records 
In  a  single  county — to  say  nothing  of  prep- 
aration for  trial  and  the  almost  inevitable 
appeal. 

I  could  cite  nimaerous  examples  of  how 
delay  and  evasion  have  made  It  necessary 
for  us  to  gauge  Judicial  relief  not  in  terms 
al  months,  but  In  tarns  of  years.  For  the 
fact   Is   that   those   who   are   determined    to 


resist  are  able— even  after  apparent  defeat 
In  the  courts — to  devise  whole  new  methods 
of  discrimination.  And  often  that  means 
beginning  the  whole  weary  process  all  over 
again. 

In  short,  I  could  cite  example  after  ex- 
ample, but  let  me,  at  random,  pick  Just  one: 
Selma,  Ala. 

m.    THE  RIGHi  TO  VOTE  IN  DALLAS  COTTNTT, 
ALA. 

The  story  of  Negro  voting  rights  In  Dallas 
County,  Ala.,  of  which  Selma  Is  the  seat, 
could — until  February  4 — be  told  In  three 
words:  Intimidation,  discouragement,  and 
delay. 

There  has  been  blatant  discrimination 
against  Negroes  seeking  to  vote  In  Dallas 
County  at  least  since  1952.  How  blatant  Is 
evident  from  simple  statistics. 

In  1961,  Dallas  County  had  a  voting  age 
population  of  29,515,  of  whom,  14,400  were 
white  persons  and  15,115  were  Negroes.  The 
number  of  whites  registered  to  vote  totaled 
9,195 — 64  percent  of  the  voting  age  total. 
The  number  of  Negroes  totaled  156 — 1.03  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

Between  1954  and  1961,  the  number  of 
Negroes  registered  had  mushroomed;  exactly 
18  were  registered  in  those  7  years. 

If  effective  and  prompt  remedies  were  nec- 
essary In  any  county,  they  were  necessary  In 
Dallas  County.  And  as  a  result,  the  first 
voting  case  filed  In  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
administration  was  brought  against  Dallas 
County  on  April  13,  1961. 

The  case  finally  came  to  trial  13  months 
later.  In  an  additional  six  months  came  the 
district  court  decision.  The  court  decided 
that  prior  registrars  had.  In  fact,  discrimi- 
nated against  Negro  applicants.  But,  the 
court  concluded,  the  current  board  of  regis- 
trars was  not  then  discriminating  and. 
therefore,  refused  to  issue  an  injiinctlon 
against  discrimination  by  the  registrars.  We 
appealed. 

On  September  30,  1963,  2V2  years  after  the 
suit  was  originally  filed,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit  reversed  the  district 
court  and  ordered  It  to  enter  an  injunction 
against  discrimination. 

Nevertheless,  the  Department  also  had 
urged  the  court  of  appeals  to  direct  the  regis- 
trars to  Judge  Negro  applicants  by  the  same 
standau-ds  that  had  been  applied  to  white 
applicants  during  the  long  period  of  dis- 
crimination— until  the  effects  of  past  dis- 
crimination had  been  dissipated.  The  court 
of  appeals  recognized  that  this  type  of  relief 
might  be  needed  In  some  cases,  but  did  not 
order  It  In  this  case. 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  such  relief 
Is  essential  to  any  n^panlngful  Improvement 
In  Negro  voter  registration  in  areas  where 
there  have  been  previous  patterns  of  dis- 
crimination. Thus,  after  2>^  years,  the  first 
round  of  litigation  against  discrimination  In 
Selma  ended,  substantially  in  failure. 

Two  months  later.  Department  personnel 
inspected  and  photographed  voter  registra- 
tion records  at  the  Dallas  County  courthouse. 
These  records  showed  that  the  registrars  were 
engaged  In  obvious  discrimination.  With 
a  topheavy  majority  of  whites  already  regis- 
tered, the  registrars  had  raised  standards  for 
applicants  of  both  races.  The  percentage  of 
rejections  for  both  white  and  Negro  appli- 
cants for  registration  had  more  fchtrt  doubled 
since  the  original  trial  In  May  1962. 

The  Impact,  of  course,  was  greatest  on 
the  Negroes,  of  whom  hardly  any  were  regis- 
tered. Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  Negro  ap- 
plicants had  been  rejected  between  May  1962 
and  November  1963. 

Of  the  44S  Negro  applications  rejected,  175 
had  been  filed  by  Negroes  with  at  least  12 
years  of  education,  including  21  with  16  years 
and  1  with  a  master's  degree. 

In  addition  to  directly  discriminatory  prac- 
tices, the  registrars  also  were  using  one  of 
their  most  effective  Indirect  methods — delay. 
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fVsr  example,  on  11  of  the  14  reglBtration  days 
In  October  1963,  60  or  more  persons  waited 
In  line  to  register,  but  the  average  niunber 
of  persons  allowed  to  fill  out  forms  was  36. 
In  previous  years — when  the  applicants  were 
predominantly  white — up  to  148  applications 
bad  been  processed  In  a  single  day. 

For  Negroes  to  register  in  Dallas  Coxmty 
was  thus  extremely  difficult.  In  February 
1964,  It  became  virtually  impossible.  Then, 
all  Alabama  County  Boards  of  Registrars,  in- 
cluding the  Dallas  County  Board  in  Selma, 
began  using  a  new  application  form.  This 
form  Included  a  complicated  literacy  and 
knowledge-of-government  test. 

Since  registration  Is  permanent  in  Ala- 
bama, the  great  majority  of  white  voters  in 
Selma  and  Dallas  County,  already  registered 
under  previoxis,  easier  standards,  did  not 
have  to  pass  the  test.  But  the  great  majority 
of  Totlng-age  Negroes,  unregistered,  now 
faced  still  another,  etlll  higher  obstacle  to 
voting. 

Under  the  new  test,  the  applicant  had  to 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  spell  and  under- 
stand by  writing  individual  words  from  the 
dictation  of  the  registrar.  Applicants  in 
Selma  were  required  to  spell  such  difflciilt 
and  technical  words  as  "emolument,"  "capi- 
tation," "impeachment,"  "apportionment," 
and  "despotism."  The  Dallas  County  regis- 
trars also  added  a  refinement  not  reqxilred 
by  the  terms  of  the  State -prescribed  form. 
Applicants  were  required  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory interpretation  of  one  of  the  excerpts  of 
the  Constitution  printed  on  the  form.. 

As  the  restilt.  we  decided  to  go  back  to 
court.  In  March  1964,  we  filed  a  motion  in 
Federal  court  initiating  a  second  full-scale 
law  suit  against  discriminatory  practices  in 
the  registration  process  in  Dallas  County. 

It  should  be  noted  that  In  September  1964, 
pending  trial  of  this  second  law  suit,  Alabama 
registrars,  including  those  in  Dallas  County, 
began  using  a  second,  still  more  diffictUt  test. 

In  October  1964,  our  reopened  Dallas 
County  case  came  on  for  trial.  We  proved 
that  between  May  1962,  the  date  of  the  first 
trial,  and  Augiist  1964,  795  Negroes  had  ap- 
plied for  registration  but  that  only  93  were 
accepted.  During  the  same  period,  1,232 
white  persons  ai^Ued  for  registration,  of 
whom  945  were  registered.  Th\is,  less  than 
12  percent  of  the  Negro  applicants  but  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  white  applicants  were 
accepted. 

Finally,  on  February  4,  1965 — nearly  4  3rears 
after  we  first  brought  suit — the  district  coiu-t 
entered  Its  Judgment.  This  time,  the  court 
subsrtantlally  accepted  our  contentions  and 
the  relief  requested  by  the  Department  was 
Ranted.  Specifically,  the  court  enjoined  use 
of  the  complicated  literacy  and  knowledge- 
of -government  tests  and  entered  orders  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  serious  problem  of 
delay. 

Whether  this  most  recent  decree  will  be 
effective  only  time  will  tell.  We  hope  and 
expect  It  will  be.  But  the  Negroes  of  Dallas 
County  have  gcod  reason  to  be  skeptical. 
After  4  years  of  litigation,  only  383  Negroes 
are  registered  to  vote  in  Dallas  County  today. 
The  recent  events  In  Selma  are  Indeed  dem- 
onstrations— demonstrations  of  the  fact 
that,  understandably,  the  Negroes  of  Dallas 
County  are  tired  of  waiting. 

The  story  of  Selma  Illustrates  a  good  deal 
more  than  voting  discrimination  and  litigat- 
ing delay.  It  also  Illustrates  another  ob- 
stacle, sometimes  more  subtle,  certainly  more 
damaging.    I  am  talking  about  fear. 

The  Department  thus  has  filed  four  sepa- 
rate sxiits  against  intimidation  of  Negro  reg- 
istration applicants  by  Sheriff  James  Clark 
and  other  local  officials. 

The  first  of  these  filed  alleged  that  the 
defendants  had  Intimidated  Negroes  from 
attempting  to  register  by  physical  violence, 
baseless  arrests,  and  prosecutions  of  Negro 
registration  workers. 


We  introduced  proof  that  Sheriff  Clark 
had  deputies  present  at  every  civil  rights 
mass  meeting  in  Dallas  Coun^.  They  took 
notes  and  license  tag  numbers.  They  ha- 
rassed, arrested,  and  assaxilted  young  voter 
registration  workers.  The  district  court 
found,  however,  that  the  GoTernment  had 
"failed  in  its  proof"  and  denied  injunctive 
relief.  This  decision  Is  presently  pending  on 
appeal. 

We  filed  a  second  intimidation  suit  in  No- 
vember 1963.  This  suit  alleged  that  the 
local  grand  jury  sought  to  Interfere  with  the 
operation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice — and  thus  intimi- 
dated potential  Negro  voters  Who  looked  to 
the  Department  for  assistance  and  action. 

The  Department  of  Justice  introduced  sub- 
stantial proof  in  support  of  these  allegations 
at  the  hearing,  but  the  district  court  re- 
jected this  evidence  and  found  tliat  the 
grand  jury  had  acted  in  good  faith.  This 
decision  is  also  pending  on  appeal. 

Our  third  Dallas  County  intimidation  suit, 
also  filed  in  November  1963,  Illustrates  still 
a  different  level  of  harassment  and  fear.  The 
defendants  in  this  case,  now  awaiting  trial, 
are  the  Dallas  County  Citizen*'  Council  and 
its  officers. 

The  suit  alleges  that  they  have  adopted 
and  sought  to  execute  a  program  to  frustrate 
court  voting  orders  and  to  intimidate  Ne- 
groes so  they  will  not  attend  Voter  registra- 
tion rallies. 

We  filed  a  startlingly  overt  example  of  this 
bigoted  program  together  with  our  com- 
plaint. It  was  a  full-page  advertisement  in 
the  Selma  Times-Journal  on  June  9,  1963, 
sponsored  by  the  citizens'  council.  It  was 
headed:  "Ask  Yourself  This  Important  Ques- 
tion :  What  Have  I  Personally  Done  To  Main- 
tain Segregation?"  And  the  text  said,  in 
part  "Is  it  worth  $4  to  you  to  prevent  sit-ins, 
mob  marches,  and  wholesale  Negro  voter 
reigstration  efforts  in  Selma?" 

The  foiirth  intimidation  suit  again  was 
against  Sheriff  Clark  and  othet  local  officials. 
It  arose  from  events  relating  to  voter  regis- 
tration and  desegregation  of  places  of  pub- 
lic accommodation  in  Selma  last  summer. 
The  case  was  tried  before  a  three-judge  dis- 
trict court  in  December  1964,  and  has  not 
yet  been  decided. 

At  the  trial,  the  Department  Introduced 
proof  showing  that  the  defendants  had 
prosecuted,  convicted,  and  punished  Negroes 
discriminatorily  and  had  issued  and  en- 
forced Injvmctlons  preventing  Negroes  from 
organizing  and  discussing  their  grievances. 
Proof  was  also  introduced  to  ehow  that  the 
defendants  used  unreasonable  force  against 
Negroes  who  exercised  their  rights  and  had 
failed  to  provide  Negroes  with  ordinary 
police  protection.      -« 

Let  me  be  quick  to  point  cut  that  such 
Intimidation  is  hardly  limited  to  Dallas 
Coiinty;  on  this  aspect  as  in  others,  Selma 
Is  merely  a  symbol.  In  Rankin  County, 
Miss.,  three  young  Negro  regi»tration  appli- 
cants were  beaten  in  the  registrar's  office 
by  the  sheriff  and  his  deputy.  In  our  conse- 
quent suit,  we  were  unable  to  secure  relief 
even  on  appeal.  The  court  ruled  that  the 
assault  was  not  the  result  c€  bigotry,  but 
of  the  deputy  sheriff's  vexation  over  crowded 
conditions  In  the  registration  office. 

In  Wilcox  County.  Ala.,  a  Negro  Insurance 
agent  became  the  first  of  his  race  to  apply 
for  registration  in  several  years.  Within 
weeks,  28  different  landowners  ordered  him 
to  stay  off  their  property  when  he  came  to 
collect  insurance  premiums.  To  keep  his 
job,  the  man  had  to  accept  ft  transfer  and 
live  away  from  his  family,  In  a  different 
county. 

Again,  we  had  to  appeal.  Today,  2  years 
later,  the  appeal  Is  still  pending. 

There  has  been  case  after  case  of  similar 
Intimidation — beatings,  arrests,  lost  jobs, 
lost  credit,  and  other  forme  of  pressure 
against  Negroes   who  attempt   to  take   the 


revolutionary  step  of  registering  to  vote. 
And,  despite  our  most  vigorotis  efforts  in  the 
courts,  there  has  been  case  after  case  of 
slow  or  ineffective  relief. 

We  can  draw  only  one  conclusion  from 
such  instances.  We  can  draw  only  one  con- 
clusion from  the  story  of  Selma.  The  15th 
amendment  expressly  commanded  that  the 
right  to  vote  should  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  because  of  race.  It  was  ratified 
95  years  ago.  Yet,  we  are  still  forced  to 
vindicate  that  right  anew,  in  suit  after  suit, 
in  county  after  county. 

What  is  necessary — what  is  essential — is 
a  new  approach,  an  approach  wUch  goes 
beyond  the  tortuous,  often  ineffective  pace 
of  litigation.  What  is  required  Is  a  syste- 
matic, automatic  method  to  deal  with  dis- 
criminatory tests,  with  discriminatory  testers, 
and  with  discriminatory  threats. 

The  bill  President  Johnson  has  now  sent 
to  Congress,  the  bill  about  which  he  spoke 
so  eloquently  to  you  Monday,  presents  us 
with  such  a  method.  It  would  not  only, 
like  past  statutes,  demonstrate  our  good  in- 
tentions. It  would  allows  us  to  translate 
those  Intentions  Into  ballots. 

rv.    THE    PROPOSED    VOTINC   RIGHTS    ACT   OF    19G5 

This  bill  applies  to  every  kind  of  election, 
Federal,  State,  and  local.  Including  primaries. 
It  Is  designed  to  deal  with  the  two  principal 
means  of  fmstratlng  the  15th  amendment: 
the  use  of  onerous,  vague,  unfair  tests  and 
devices  enacted  for  the  ptirpose  of  disen- 
franchising Negroes,  and  the  discriminatory 
administration  of  these  and  other  kinds  of 
registration  requtreanents. 

The  bin  accomplishes  its  objectives,  first, 
by  outlawing  the  txse  of  these  tests  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  second,  by  pro- 
viding for  registration  by  Federal  offlcL-^ils 
where  necessary  to  insure  the  fair  adminis- 
tration of  the  registration  system. 

The  tests  and  devices  with  which  the  bill 
deals  include  the  usual  literacy,  understand- 
ing and  Interpretation  tests  that  are  easi'y 
susceptible  to  manlpvilatlon,  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  other  repressive  schemes.  Expe- 
rience demonstrates  that  the  coincidence  of 
such  schemes  and  low  electoral  registration 
or  participation  Is  usually  the  result  of  racial 
discrimination  in  the  administration  of  the 
election  process.  Hence,  section  3(a)  of  the 
bill  provides  for  a  determination  by  the  At- 
torney General  whether  any  State,  or  a 
county  separately  considered,  hae  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1964,  maintained  a  test  or  device  as  a 
qxiallfication  to-vote. 

In  addition,  the  Director  of  the  Census 
determines  whether,  in  the  States  or  coun- 
ties where  the  Attorney  General  ascertains 
that  tests  or  devices  have  been  used,  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  residents  of  voting  age  were 
registered  on  November  1,  1964,  or  less  than 
50  percent  of  such  persons  voted  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  November  1964. 

The  bill  provides  that  whenever  positive 
determinations  have  been  made  by  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Director  of  the  Census 
as  to  a  State,  or  sei>arately  as  to  any  county 
not  located  in  such  a  State,  no  person  shr.n 
be  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  any  election  in 
such  Jurisdiction  because  of  his  failure  to 
comply  with  a  test  or  device.  I  shall  present 
at  the  end  of  my  discussion  of  the  bill  the 
information  we  have  as  to  the  areas  to  be 
affected  by  these  determinations. 

The  prohibition  against  tests  may  be  endtd 
in  an  affected  area  after  It  has  been  free  of 
racial  discrimination  in  the  election  process 
for  10  years,  as  found,  upon  Its  petition,  by  a 
three-judge  court  In  the  District  of  CoUim- 
bla.  This  finding  will  also  terminate  the  ex- 
aminer procedure  provided  for  In  the  bil!. 

However,  the  Court  may  not  make  such 
a  finding  as  to  any  State  or  separate  county 
for  10  years  after. the  entry  of  a  final  jucig- 
ment,  whether  entered  before  or  after  po.--s- 
age  of  the  bill,  dete^Btnlng  that  denials  of 
the  right  to  vote  byVason  of  race  or  co'.or 
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have  occurred  anywhere  within  such  Juris- 
diction. 

Because  It  is  now  beyond  the  question  that 
recalcitrance  and  intransigence  on  the  part 
of  State  and  local  officials  can  defeat  the 
operation  of  most  unequivocal  civil  rights 
legislation,  the  bill.  In  section  4,  provides 
thU  the  Attorney  General  may  cause  the 
appointment  of  examiners  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  carry  out  registration 
funrtions  in  any  coiuity  where  tests  have 
been  suspended  by  determinations  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Director  of  the 
Census. 

This  result  follows  when  the  Attorney 
General  certifies  either  that  he  has  received 
meritorious  complaints  In  writing  from  20 
or  more  residents  of  the  county  alleging 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  by  reason  of  race 
or  color,  or  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  ap- 
pointment of  registrars  is  necessary  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment. 

After  the  certification  by  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Commission  is  required  to  ai>- 
point  as  many  examiners  as  necessary  to  ex- 
amine applicants  In  such  county  concerning 
their  qualifications  to  vote.  Any  p>erson 
fotmd  qutdlfied  to  vote  is  to  be  placed  on 
a  list  of  eligible  voters  for  transmittal  to  the 
appropriate  local  election  officials. 

Any  person  whose  name  a^^iears  on  the 
list  must  be  allowed  to  vote  in  any  subse- 
quent election  tmtll  such  officials  are  noti- 
fied that  he  has  been  removed  from  the  list 
as  the  result  of  a  successful  challenge,  a 
failure  to  vote  for  3  consecutive  years,  or 
some  ^her  legal  ground  for  loss  of  eligibility 
to  vot^. 

The  bill  provides  a  procedure  for  the  chal- 
lenee  of  persons  listed  by  the  examiners, 
including  a  hearing  by  an  independent  hear- 
ing officer  and  Judicial  review.  A  challenged 
person  would  be  allowed  to  vote  pending 
final  action  on  the  challenge. 

Tlie  times,  places,  and  procedures  /or  ap- 
plii  .tion  and  listing,  and  for  removal  from 
the  eligibility  list,  are  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Civil  Service  Oonunlsslon.  The  Com- 
mission, after  consultation  with  the  Attor- 
ney General,  will  instruct  examiners  as  to 
the  qualifications  applicants  must  possess. 
The  principal  qualifications  will  be  age,  citi- 
zenship, and  residence,  and  obviously  will 
not  include  those  suspended  by  the  opera- 
tion of  section  3. 

If  the  State  imposes  a  poll  tax  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  voting,  the  Federal  examiner  Is  to 
accept  payment  and  remit  It  to  the  appro- 
priate State  official.  State  reqirLrements  few 
payment  of  cumulative  poll  taxes  for  prevl- 
otis  years  would  not  be  recognized. 

Civil  injunctive  remedies  and  criminal 
penalties  are  specified  for  violation  of  various 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Among  these  pro- 
visions Is  one  requiring  that  no  p>erson. 
whether  a  State  official  or  otherwise,  shall 
fail  or  refuse  to  permit  a  person  whose  name 
appears  on  the  examiner's  list  to  vote;  or 
refuse  to  count  his  ballot,  or  intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce  a  person  for  voting  or 
attempting  to  vote  under  the  act. 

An  individual  who  violates  this  or  other 
prjlubitions  of  the  bill  may  be  fined  up  to 
S5  000  or  Imprisoned  up  to  5  years,  or  both. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  a  person 
h;rmed  by  such  acts  of  intimidation  by 
St.it e  officials  may  also  sue  for  damages  un- 
der 42  U.S.C.  1983,  a  statute  which  was  en- 
sat  d  in  1871.  That  statute  provides  for 
priMite  civil  stilts  against  State  officers  who 
stibject  persons  to  the  deprivations  of  any 
rights,  privileges,  and  Immunities  secured  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
Sta-es.  Private  individuals  who  act  In  con- 
cert with  State  officers  cotild  also  be  sued  for 
damages  under  that  statute,  Baldwin  v.  Afor- 
gan.  251  P.  ad  780  (CA.  6.  1958) . 

The  litigated  cases  amply  demonstrate  the 
in.'.doquacies  of  present  statutes  prohibiting 


voter  intimidation.  Under  present  law, 
voter  intimidation  Is  only  punishable  as  a 
misdemeanor,  unless  a  conspiracy  is  Involved. 
But  perhaps  the  most  serious  Inadequacy  re- 
sults from  the  practice  of  some  district  courts 
to  require  the  Government  to  carry  a  very 
onerous  burden  of  proof  of  "purpose."  Since 
many  types  of  Intimidation,  particularly 
economic  intimidation,  involve  subtle  forms 
of  pressure,  this  treatment  of  the  pvirpose  re- 
quirement has  rendered  the  statute  largely 
ineffective. 

In  our  view,  section  7  of  the  bill,  which 
prohibits  Intimidation  of  persons  voting  or 
attempting  to  vote  under  the  bill  represents 
a  substantial  Improvement  over  42  UJ3.C. 
1971(b).  Violation  of  this  section  would  be 
a  felony  and  could  result  In  the  imposition 
of  severe  penalties  which  should  prove  a  sub- 
stantial deterrent  to  intimidation. 

And  under  the  language  of  section  7,  no 
subjective  "purpose"  need  be  shown,  In  either 
civil  or  criminal  proceedings,  in  order  to 
prove  intimidation  under  the  proposed  bill. 
Rather,  defendants  would  be  deemed  to  in- 
tend the  natural  consequences  of  their  acts. 
This  represents  a  deliberate  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, constructive  departure  from  the  lan- 
guage and  construction  of  42  U.S.C.  1971(b) . 

The  bill  provides  that  a  person  on  an 
eligibility  list  may  allege  to  an  examiner 
within  24  hours  after  closing  of  the  polls  in 
an  election  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  vote, 
or  that  his  vote  was  not  counted.  The  ex- 
aminer, if  he  believes  the  allegation  well 
founded,  would  notify  the  U.S.  attorney,  who 
may  apply  to  the  district  court  for  an  order 
enjoining  certification  of  the  results  of  the 
election. 

The  Cotirt  would  be  required  to  issue  such 
an  order  pending  a  hearing.  If  it  finds  the 
charge  to  be  true,  the  Court  would  provide 
for  the  casting  or  counting  of  ballots  and  re- 
qtilre  their  inclusion  in  the  total  vote  be- 
fore any  candidate  may  be  deemed  elected. 

The  examiner  procedure  would  be  termi- 
nated in  any  county  whenever  the  Attorney 
General  notifies  the  Civil  Service  Conunission 
that  all  persons  listed  have  been  placed  on 
the  county's  registration  roUs  and  that  there 
Is  no  longer  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
persons  wlU  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  in 
such  county  on  accoxmt  of  race  or  color. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  attempts  by  States  with- 
in Its  scope  to  change  present  voting  quali- 
fications. No  State  or  county  for  which  de- 
terminations have  been  made  under  sec- 
tion 3(a)  will  be  able  to  enforce  any  law  im- 
posing qualifications  or  procedures  for  vot- 
ing dilTerent  from  those  in  force  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1964,  untU  it  obtains  a  declaratory 
Judgment  in  the  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colmnbla  that  sucli  qtiallflcaUons 
or  procedures  will  not  have  the  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  15th  amendment. 

I  turn  now  to  the  information  we  have 
regarding  the  Impact  of  section  3(a).  Testa 
and  devices  would — according  to  our  best 
present  information — be  prohibited  in  Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina.  Virginia,  and  Alaska,  34  cotintles 
in  North  Carolina,  and  one  county  In  Ari- 
zona. Elsewhere,  the  tests  and  devices  would 
remain  valid,  and  similarly,  the  registration 
system  would  remain  exclusively  in  the  con- 
trol of  State  officials. 

The  premise  of  section  3(a) ,  as  I  have  said. 
Is  that  the  coincidence  of  low  electoral  par- 
ticipation and  the  use  of  tests  and  devices 
resiilts  from  racial  discrimination  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  tests  and  devices.  That 
this  premise  is  generally  valid  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  of  the  six  States  In 
which  tests  and  devices  would  be  banned 
statewide  by  section  8(a),  voting  discrimi- 
nation has  unquestionably  been  widespread 
in  all  bxrt  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and 
other  forms  of  racial  discrimination,  sugges- 


tive of  voting  discrimination,  are  general  In 
both  of  those  States. 

The  latter  suggestion  applies  as  well  to 
North  Carolina,  where  34  counties  are 
reached  by  section  3(a)  and  where.  Indeed, 
in  at  least  one  Instance  a  Federal  coiurt  has 
acted  to  correct  registration  practices  whlcB*"^ 
impeded  Negro  registration. 

In  view  of  the  prunlse  for  section  3(a). 
Congress  may  give  sufficient  territorial  scope 
to  the  section  to  provide  a  workable  *nd  ob- 
jective system  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
15th  amendment  where  it  Is  being  vlcOated. 
Those  jurisdictions  placed  within  Its  scope 
which  have  not  engaged  in  such  violations — 
the  States  and  counties  affected  by  the 
formula  in  which  it  may  be  doubted  that 
racial  discrimination  has  been  practiced — 
need  only  demonstrate  in  court  that  they 
are  guiltless  in  order  to  lift  the  ban  of  section 
3(a)  from  their  registration  systems. 

That  is,  section  3(a)  in  reality  reaches  on 
a  long-term  basis  only  those  areas  whn-e 
racial  discrimination  in  voting  In  fact  exists. 
V.  THE  coNSTrrunoNALrrT  or  thk  bux 

I  have  shown  why  this  legislation  Is  neces- 
sary and  have  explained  how  it  would  work. 
It  remains  to  determine  whether  It  is  con- 
stitutional. The  answer  Is  clear:  the  pro- 
posal Is  constitutional. 

Far  from  Impinging  on  constitutional 
rights — in  purpose  and  effect,  it  implements 
the  explicit  c<Hnmand  of  the  IStlx  amend- 
ment thAt  "the  rlg^t  *  •  •  to  vote  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  •  •  •  by  any  State  <mi 
account  of  race  [or]  color."  The  means 
chosen  to  achieve  that  end  are  appropriate, 
indeed,  necessary.    Nothing  more  Is  required. 

Let  me  pursue  the  matter  a  little.  Thla  Is 
not  a  case  where  tbe  Congress  would  be 
invoking  some  "Inherent,"  but  unezj»-essed, 
power.  The  Constitution  Itself  expressly 
says,  with  respect  to  the  15th  article  of 
amendment:  "TTie  Congress  shaJl  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion" (amendment  15,  sec.  2) . 

Here,  then,  we  draw  on  one  of  the  powers 
expressly  delegated  by  the  people  and  by  the 
States  to  the  National  Legislature.  In  thu 
Instance,  it  is  the  power  to  eradicate  c(Aor 
discrimination  affecting  the  right  to  vote. 
Accordingly,  as  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said 
in  Gibltont  v.  Offden,  9  Wheat  1.  19«.  wltli 
respect  to  another  express  power — the  power 
to  regulate  Interstate  commerce — "[t]hJ« 
power,  like  all  others  vested  In  Congrea*.  Is 
complete  in  Itself,  may  be  exercised  to  Its 
utmost  extent,  and  acknowledges  no  limita- 
tions, other  than  are  prescribed  In  the 
Constitution." 

That  was  the  constitutional  rule  in  1824 
when  those  words  were  first  spoken  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall.  It  remains  the  constitu- 
tional rule  today:  those  same  words  were 
repeated  by  Mr.  Justice  Clark  for  •  tmanl- 
mous  Court  just  recently  In  sustaining  the 
public  accommodation  i>rovlslons  oi  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  See  Atlanta  Motel  v. 
United  States,  379  JJS.  241,  365. 

This  Is  not  a  case  where  the  subject  matter 
was  exclusively  reserved  to  another  brancli 
of  Goverrunent — to  the  executive  or  to  the 
courts.  The  15th  amendment  left  no  doubt 
about  the  propriety  of  legislative  action. 
And,  of  course,  both  Immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  15th  amendment,  and  more 
recently,  the  Congress  has  acted  to  Imple- 
ment the  right.  See  the  very  comprehensive 
act  of  May  31,  1870,  16  Stat.  140,  and  the 
voting  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of 
1957,  I960,  and  1964. 

Some  of  the  early  laws  were  voided  as  too 
broad  and  others  were  later  repealed.  But 
the  Supreme  Court  has  never  voided  a 
statute  limited  to  enforcement  o*  the  15th 
amendment's  prohibition  against  discrimi- 
nation in  voting.  On  the  contrary.  In  the  old 
oases  of  United  States  v.  Reeae,  02  VS.  21*. 
218.  and  James  v.  Bowman,  190  VS.  127,  138- 
139.  the  Supreme  Court,  while  Invalidating 
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certain  stautory  pro^slons,  expressly  pointed 
to  the  power  of  Congress  to  protect  the  right 
to: 

■'•  •  •  exemption  from  discrimination  In 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude.  This,  under  the  express  pro- 
visions of  the  second  section  of  the  amend- 
ment. Congress  may  enforce  by  'appropriate 
legislation." " 

And  with  respect  to  congressional  elec- 
tions, shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  15th 
amendment,  the  Court  sustained  a  system  of 
Federal  supervisors  for  registration  and  vot- 
ing not  dissimilar  to  the  system  proposed 
here.  See  Ex  parte  Siebold,  100  U.S.  371; 
United  States  v.  Gale,  109  U.S.  65.  Constitu- 
tional assaults  on  t^e  more  recent  legisla- 
tion have  been  vmlfomily  rejected.  See 
United  States  v.  Raines,  362  U.S.  17  (1957 
act);  United  States  v.  Thomas,  362  U.S.  58 
(same) ;  Hannah  v.  Larche.  363  U.S.  420  (Civil 
Rights  Commission  rules  under  1057  act); 
Alabama  v.  United  States,  371  U.S.  37  (1960 
act) ;  United  States  v.  Mississippi,  No.  73,  this 
term,  decided  March  8,  1965  (same) ;  Louisi- 
ana V.  United  States,  No.  67,  this  term,  de- 
cided March  8, 1965  (same) . 

This  legislation  has  only  one  aim — to 
effectuate  at  long  last  the  promise  of  the  15th 
amendment — that  there  shall  be  no  discrim- 
ination on  account  of  race  or  color  with 
respect  to  the  right  to  vote.  That  is  the 
only  pxirpose  of  the  proposed  bill.  It  Is, 
therefca-e,  truly  legislation  "designed  to  en- 
force" the  amendment  within  the  meaning 
of  section  2.  To  meet  the  test  of  constitu- 
tionality, it  remains  only  to  demonstrate  that 
the  m.eaiLs  suggested  are  appropriate. 

The  relevant  constitutional  rule,  again, 
was  established  once  and  for  all  by  Oblef 
Justice  Marshall.  Speaking  for  the  Co\irt 
In  McCullough  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  316, 
421.  he  said: 

"Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  It  be  within 
the  scope  ot  the  Constitution,  and  all  means 
which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly 
adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  pro- 
hibited, but  consistent  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are  constitu- 
tional." 

The  same  rule  applies  to  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  the  case  of  Ex  parte  Virginia,  100 
US.  339,  346-346,  speaking  of  the  14th,  l&th, 
and  16th  amendments,  ttie  Court  said : 

"Whatever  legislation  Is  appropriate,  that 
Is,  adapted  to  carry  out  the  objects  the 
amendments  have  in  view,  whatever  tends 
to  enforce  submission  to  the  prohibitions 
they  contain,  and  to  secure  to  all  persons 
the  enjoyment  of  perfect  equality  of  dvU 
rights  and  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
against  State  denial  or  Invasion,  If  not  pro- 
hibited, Is  brought  within  the  domain  of 
congressional  power." 

See  also,  Everard's  Breweries  v.  Day,  265 
U.S.  S45,  558-659,  applying  the  same  standard 
to  the  enforcement  section  of  the  prohibi- 
tion (18th)  amendment. 

That  is  really  the  end  of  the  matter.  The 
means  chosen  are  certainly  not  "prohibited" 
by  the  Constitution  (as  I  shall  show  in  a 
moment) ,  and  they  are — as  I  have  already 
outlined — "appropriate"  and  "plainly  adapt- 
ed" to  the  end  of  eliminating,  in  large  part, 
raiclal  discrimination  in  voting.  It  does  not 
matter,  constitutionally,  that  the  same  re- 
sult might  be  achieved  In  some  other  way. 
That  has  been  settled  since  the  beginning 
and  was  expressly  reaffirmed  very  recently 
in  the  cases  upholding  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  See  Atlanta  Motel  v.  United  States, 
379  U.S.  241,261. 

All  workable  legislation  tends  to  set  up 
categories — inevitably  so.  I  have  explained 
the  premise  for  the  classification  made  and, 
with  some  possible  exceptions,  as  I  have  said, 
the  facts  support  the  hypothesis.  But  the 
exceptional  case  is  provided  for  In  section 
3(c)    of  the  bill  which  I  have  already  dis- 


cussed. Given  a  valid  factual  premise — as 
we  have  here — it  is  for  Congress  to  set  the 
boundaries.  That  is  esentially  a  legislative 
function  which  the  courts  do  not  and  can- 
not quibble  about.  Cf.  Boynton  v.  Virginia, 
364  U.S.  454;  Currin  v.  Wallace.  306  U.S.  1; 
United  States  v.  Darby.  312  U.S.  100,  121.  See 
also.  Purity  Extract  Co.  v.  lynch.  226  U.S. 
192. 

The  President  submits  tlie  present  pro- 
posal only  because  he  deems  it  imperative  to 
deal  in  this  way  with  the  invidious  discrimi- 
nation that  persists  despite  determined  ef- 
forts to  eradicate  the  evil  by  other  means.  It 
is  only  after  long  experience  with  lesser 
means  and  a  discouraging  record  of  obstruc- 
tion and  delay  that  we  resort  to  more  far- 
reaching  solutions. 

The  Constitution,  however,  does  not  even 
require  this  much  forbearance.  When  there 
is  clear  legislative  power  to  act,  the  remedy 
chosen  need  not  be  absolutely  necessary;  it 
is  enough  11  it  be  "appropriate."  And  I  am 
certain  that  you  all  recall  that  the  Supreme 
Court — In  sustaining  the  finding  of  the  88th 
Congress  that  racial  discrimination  by  a 
local  restaurant  serving  a  substantial  amount 
of  out-of-state  food  adversely  affects  inter- 
state conunerce — made  it  clear  that  so  long 
as  there  Is  a  "rational  basis"  for  the  con- 
gressional finding,  the  finding  itself  need  not 
be  formally  embodied  in  the  statute.  Katz- 
enbach  v.  McClung,  379  U.S.  294,  303-305. 

I  turn  now  to  the  contention  often  heard 
that,  whatever  the  power  of  Congress  under 
the  enforcement  clause  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment in  other  respects,  it  can  never  be  \ised 
to  Infringe  on  the  rights  of  the  States  to  fix 
qualifications  for  voting,  at  least  for  non- 
Federal  elections.  The  short  answer  to  this 
argument  was  given  most  •mphatically  by 
the  late  Mr.  Justice  Frankfiu-ter,  speaking 
for  the  Court  In  Gomillion  t.  Lightfoot,  364 
U.S.  339,  347,  a  16th  amendment  case: 

"When  a  State  exercises  power  wholly 
within  the  domain  of  State  interest,  it  Is  in- 
sulated from  Federal  Judicial  review.  But 
such  insulation  is  not  cartied  over  when 
State  power  is  used  as  an  instrument  for 
circumventing  a  federally  protected  right." 

The  constitutional  rule  is  dear:  So  long 
as  State  laws  or  practices  erecting  voting 
qualifications  for  non-Federal  elections  do 
not  run  afoul  of  the  14th  or  15th  amend- 
ments, they  stand  undistiu-bed.  But  when 
State  power  Is  abused — as  it  plainly  is  in  the 
areas  affected  by  the  present  bill — there  is 
no  magic  in  the  words  "voting  qualification." 

The  "grandfather  clauses"  of  Oklahoma 
and  Maryland  were,  of  courae,  voting  quali- 
fications. Yet  they  had  to  bow  before  the 
15th  amendment.  Guinn  y.  United  Stdtes, 
238  U.S.  347;  Myers  v.  Anderson,  238  U.S.  368. 
Nor  are  only  the  most  obvious  devices 
reached.  As  the  Court  said  in  Lane  v.  Wil- 
son, 307  U.S.  268,  275:  "The  Amendment 
nullifies  sophisticated  as  well  as  simple- 
minded  modes  of  discrimination." 

Nor  do  literacy  tests  and  similar  require- 
ments enjoy  special  Immimity.  To  be  sure. 
In  Lassiter  v.  Northampton  Election  Board, 
360  VS.  45,  the  Cotirt  found  no  fault  with 
a  literacy  requirement,  as  such,  but  it  added: 
"Of  course  a  literacy  test,  lair  on  its  face, 
may  be  employed  to  perpetuate  that  discrim- 
ination which  the  15th  amendment  was  de- 
signed to  uproot."  Id.,  at  53.  See,  also, 
Gray  v.  Sanders,  372  U.S.  368,  379. 

Indeed,  as  the  opinion  In  Lassiter  noted, 
the  Court  had  earlier  affirmed  a  decision 
annulling  Alabama's  literacy  test  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  "merely  a  device  to  make 
racial  discrimination  easy."  360  U.S.  at  53. 
See  Davis  v.  Schnell.  336  U.6.  933,  affirming 
81  F.  Supp.  872.  And,  only  the  other  day,  the 
Supreme  Court  voided  one  of  Louisiana's 
literacy  tests.  Louisiana  v.  United  States, 
No.  67,  this  term,  decided  March  8.  1965. 
See,  also.  United  States  v.  Mississippi,  supra. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  Constitution  will 
not    allow    racially    dlscrirainatory     voting 


practices  to  stand.  But  it  is  even  clearer,  ,is 
we  have  seen,  that  the  Constitution  inviies 
Congress  not  merely  to  stand  by  and  wai.  h 
the  courts  invalidate  State- practices  but  to 
take  a  positive  rola  by  outlawing  the  use  of 
any  practices  utilized  to  deny  rights  under 
the  15th  amendment. 

This  bill  accepts  that  invitation. 

One  may,  I  suppose,  grant  the  consiiiu- 
tionallty  of  the  remedy  proposed  in  this  biH. 
but,  nevertheless,  oppose  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  places  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  the 
illiterate.  On  this^  theory,  the  remedy  lor 
existing  discrimination  would  be  to  guar.iu- 
tee  the  fair  administration  of  literacy  lesis 
rather  than  to  alJollsh  them.  I  suggest  that 
this  alternative  is  tmrealistic. 

In  fact,  the  majority  of  the  States — at  le.^.>t 
thirty — find  it  possible  to  conduct  their  elec- 
tions without  any  literacy  tests  whatever. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  quality  of 
government  In  these  States  falls  below  that 
of  those  States  which  impose — or  purpr  re 
to  impose — such  a  requirement. 

Whether  there  is  really  a  valid  basis  lor 
the  use  of  literacy  tests  is,  therefore,  sub- 
ject to  legitimate  question.  But  It  is  not 
for  this  reason  that  the  proposed  legislation 
seeks  to  abolish  them  in  cerl^n  places. 

Rather,  we  seek  to  abolish  these  tests  be- 
cause they  have  been  used  in  those  places  as 
a  device  to  discriminate  against  Negroes 

Highly  literate  Negroes  have  been  refused 
the  right  to  vote.  Totally  illiterate  whites 
have  been  allowed  to  vote.  In  short,  in  these 
areas  the  literacy  test  Is  demonstrably  un- 
related to  Intellectual  capability.  It  is  di- 
rectly related  only  to  one  factor:  color. 

It  U  not  this  bill— It  is  not  the  Federal 
Government — which  vmdertakes  to  elimi- 
nate literacy  as  a  requirement  for  voting 
in  such  States  or  counties.  It  Is  the  States 
or  counties  themselves  which  have  done  so. 
and  done  so  repeatedly,  by  registering  ill;-e- 
rate  or  barely  llterata,  white  persons. 

The  aim  of  this^^l  is,  rather,  to  in.^ure 
that  the  areas  which  have  done  so  apply  'iie 
same  standard  to  all  persons  equally,  to  Ne- 
groes now  just  as  to  whites  in  the  past. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  this  kind  of 
discrimination  could  be  ended  in  a  different 
way — by  wiping  the  registration  books  clean 
and  reqviiring  all  voters,  white  or  Negro  to 
register  anew  under  a  uniformly  applied 
literacy  test. 

For  two  reasons  such  an  approach  wor.id 
not  solve,  but  would  compound  our  presem 
problems. 

To  subject  every  citizen  to  a  higher  lite- 
racy standard  would,  inevitably,  work  un- 
fairly against  Negroes — Negroes  who  have 
for  decades  been  systematically  denied  e<iu- 
catlonal  opportunity  available  to  the  white 
population. 

Such  an  impact  would  produce  a  real  c.  .:- 
stitutional  irony — that  years  of  violation  of 
the  14th  amendment  right  of  equal  prouc- 
tion  through  equal  education  would  becnine 
the  excuse  for  continuing  violation  of  the 
15th  amendment  right  to  vote. 

The  result  would  be  something  chillint'ly 
close  to  the  mechanism  once  confidently  de- 
scribed by  the  late  Senator  Theodore  Bilbo 
of  Mississippi : 

"The  poll  tax  won't  keep  'em  from  vonng. 
What  keeps  'em  from  voting  is  section  244  of 
the  constitution  of  1890,  that  Senator  Gerriie 
wrote.  It  says  that  a  man  to  register  niust 
be  able  to  read  and  explain  the  constitution 
when  read  to  him.  And  then  Senator  GC'  rge 
wrote  a  constitution  that  damn  few  white 
men  and  no  niggers  at  all  can  explain."  i  See 
Collier's  magazine,  July  6.  1946;  Hearings 
Before  the  Special  Conunlttee  to  Investigate 
Senatorial  Campaign  Expenditures,  1946.  p. 
205.) 

The  second  argument  against  such  a  re- 
registration  "solution"  is  even  more  ba.'^ic— 
and  even  more  Ironic.  Even  the  fair  admin- 
istration of  a  new  literacy  test  in  the  relevant 
areas  would,  inevitably,  disenfranchise  not 
only  many  Negroes,  but  also  thousands  of 
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illiterate  whites  who  have  voted  throughout 
their  adult  lives. 

Our  concern  today  is  to  enlarge  represent- 
ative government.  It  Is  to  solicit  the  consent 
of  all  the  governed.  It  U  to  increase  the 
number  of  citizens  who  can  vote.  What  kind 
of  consummate  irony  would  it  be  for  us  to 
act  on  that  concern — and  in  so  doing  to  re- 
duce the  ballot,  to  diminish  democracy? 

It  would  not  only  be  ironic;  it  would  be 
Intolerable. 

VI.    CONCLXrSION 

I  have  come  before  you  to  describe  the  pro- 
posed Voting  Rights  Act  of  196j,  the  need  for 
this  act.  and  some  of  the  questions  raised 
about  it,  and  to  do  so  in  considerable  detail. 
I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  your  questions 
as  fully  as  possible.  I  am  prepared  certainly, 
to  remain  here  this  morning,  this  afternoon, 
this  evening,  tomorrow,  and  every  day  that 
the  commltee  feels  my  presence  would  be 
helpful.    This  legislation  must  be  enacted. 

However  detailed  my  presentation  may  be 
and  however  extensive  yovu*  consideration 
may  be,  there  remains,  nevertheless,  a  single, 
uncomplicated,  and  underlying  truth:  This 
legislation  is  not  only  necessary,  but  it  is 
necessary  now. 

Democracy  delayed  is  democracy  denied. 


Civil  Right*  Versus  Civic  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  include  a  column 
written  by  Thomas  A.  Lane,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and 
other  newspapers. 

At  a  time  when  lawlessness  and  de- 
fiance of  law  and  order  has  become  some- 
thin?  of  a  national  pastime  and  when  the 
leaders  of  such  defiance  of  law  and  order 
are  acclaimed  as  heroes  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  see  a  few  writers  with  courage  to 
state  the  facts  as  they  are.  I  think  Mr. 
Lane's  analysis  of  the  situation  In  Selma 
is  an  important  contribution  to  pointing 
out  what  is  really  happening  and  I  hop>e 
all  my  colleagues  and  the  citizens  of  this 
Nauon  will  read  it  carefully. 

Mr.  Lane's  article  follows : 

Crm.  Rights   Versus   Civic   Order 
(By  Thomas  A.  Lane) 

WASHINGTON. — The  important  Issue  in 
Selma  was  not  civil  rights,  but  civic  order. 
The  issue  of  voting  rights  was  In  the  hands 
of  a  fairminded  Federal  Judge  who  could 
be  counted  upon  to  require  equitable  ad- 
ministration of  the  registration  law.  The 
registrars  of  Dallas  County  were  reported  to 
be  e  joperating  willingly  with  the  court. 

At  this  Juncture.  Dr.  King  announced  that 
he  would  lead  a  march  from  Selma  to  Mont- 
gomery to  petition  GovemcM-  Wallace.  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  announced  that  he  would  not 
permit  such  a  march  because  it  would  en- 
danger the  lives  of  the  marchers  and  of 
motorists  using  the  highway.  When  the 
m.irchers  set  out  from  Selma  on  March  7  la 
deinnce  of  the  Governor's  warning,  they  were 


met  by  State  troopers  who  commanded  them 
to  turn  back  smd  disperse.  When  the  march- 
ers refused  to  tiun  back,  the  State  troopers 
used  normal  rtot-control  tactics  to  disperse 
them.  In  the  melee  which  ensued,  some 
marchers  and  some  policemen  were  injured. 

Some  armchair  editors  have  criticized  the 
Wallace  order.  Yet,  if  one  of  our  big  highway 
trucks  had  plowed  into  and  killed  60  of 
these  marchers  along  the  highway,  these 
editors  would  have  been  the  first  to  condemn 
Governor  Wallace  for  permitting  the  march. 
Every  citizen  who  has  driven  on  our  high- 
speed highways  knows  that  they  axe  designed 
only  for  motor  traffic  ^n'^  that  a  string  of 
marchers  along  both  shoulderB  of  the  road 
would  seriously  Increase  the  danger  of  acci- 
dent. It  was  plain  that  Goveimor  Wallace 
was  doing  liis  duty. 

It  is  plain  also  that  Dr.  King  tuiew  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  had  to  prevent  the  march. 
The  march  had  no  relevance  to  any  reason- 
able right  of  petition  nor  of  assembly.  It 
could  serve  only  to  provoke  a  clash  with  the 
police,  and  that  alone  could  be  its  purjxjse. 
But  why  would  Dr.  King  seek  to  provoke 
such  a  clash? 

There  is  persuasive  evidence  that  Dr.  King 
and  the  Federal  Govermnent  are  collaborat- 
ing In  creating  a  wave  of  public  emotion 
which  wlU  enable  the  Democratic  Congress 
to  pass  new  civil  rights  legislation.  In 
calmer  moments,  it  would  be  difficult  to  en- 
large the  Federal  powers  before  last  year's 
voting  rights  legislation  had  been  fairly 
tried.  With  the  Selma  stratagem,  the  people 
can  be  aroused  to  demand  greater  Federal 
intervention  In  local  affairs. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  Dr.  King  was  absent 
from  the  first  march  when  the  planned 
violence  was  provoked  but  present  for  the 
second  march  when  no  further  violence  was 
needed.  Dr.  King  testified  in  cotirt  that 
Administrator  LeBoy  Collins,  of  the  Federal 
Conununity  Relations  Council,  said  It  would 
be  all  right  fc»'  him  to  lead  the  second  march 
in  defiance  of  the  injunction  of  UJ3.  District 
Court  Judge  Frank  M.  Johnson,  Jr. 

The  President  and  the  Attorney  General 
have  criticized  the  Alabama  police  who  pre- 
vented the  march,  but  have  not  condemned 
the  wanton  defiance  of  public  order  which 
provoked  the  police  action.  The  President 
has  tolerated  the  invasion  of  the  White  Hotise 
by  defiant  sit-in  demonstrators,  forbidding 
the  White  House  Police  to  use  necessary  force 
to  eject  the  trespassers.  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach,  who  so  badly  mishandled  the 
riot  situation  In  Oxford,  Miss.,  will  now 
prosecute  the  Alabama  police  for  using  un- 
necessary force.  All  thU  action  Is  attuned 
to  prospective  legislation,  not  to  the  demands 
of  justice. 

Why  did  they  pick  on  Alabama  which  was 
moving  reasonably  to  comply  with  the  new 
civil  rights  law?  Mississippi  had  a  lower 
percentage  of  registered  Negro  voters.  But 
Mississippi  did  remain  Democratic  in  the 
last  election  (except  one  Republican  Con- 
gressman) while  Alabama  repudiated  its 
Democratic  leadership  to  elect  five  Republi- 
can Congressmen.  Because  the  Alabama 
Democrats  have  alienated  the  present  elec- 
torate, they  can  win  in  future  elections  only 
by  creating  a  new  electorate.  This  makes  the 
situation  in  Alabama  very  urgent,  politically. 

The  Republican  Party,  which  bears  a  moral 
responsibility  to  oppose  the  cynical  policy  of 
the  President,  stands  mute  and  uncompre- 
hending. 

Our  leaders  provoke  militant  defiance  of 
local  officials  who  bear  the  cbief  responsi- 
bility for  preserving  law  and  order  In  our 
society.  These  are  the  leaders  who  at  other 
convenient  times  profess  concern  about  our 
mounting  crime  wave. 


Byelorvssiaa  ladependence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

or  NKw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24, 1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  lovers 
of  freedom  everywhere  are  in  whole- 
hearted sympathy  with  the  unhappy 
Byelorussian  people.  These  dauntless 
and  daring  souls  regained  their  Inde- 
pendence 47  years  ago,  but  soon  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  Red  army 
of  the  Soviet  and  lost  their  freedom. 
The  Government  and  the  people  of 
this  country  are  painfully  aware  of 
the  sad  plight  of  the  Byelorussian 
people  since  then.  And  It  Is  sad  to 
say  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
help  them  in  any  effective  way,  but 
it  is  heartening  to  see  that  the  Is- 
sue of  Byelorussian  freedom  is  kept 
alive  through  the  efforts  of  Byelorussian- 
American  Congress.  I  wish  the  congress 
success  in  all  their  worthy  endeavors  on 
the  47th  anniversary  celebration  of 
Byelorussian  Independence  Day. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS   FOR  SALE 

Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Doctmients,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Ptj)llc 
Prtnter  plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shaU  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
eriunent  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment pubUcatlons  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Docmnents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Rzcobd. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressionai.  Rkcord,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185,  p.  1942) . 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shaU  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160.  p. 
1939). 
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Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  371.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
q\  sting  the  President  to  bring  the  Baltic 
S:..Tes  question  before  the  United  Nations, 
P.I.  1  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEHiL  of  Massachtisetts : 
H.  Res.  292.  Resolution    authorizing    cards 
identification  for  certain  officers  and  em- 
yees  of  the  House  of  Representatives;   to 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.  Res.   293.  Resolution     expressing     the 
se:  .'e  of   the  House  of  Representative  with 
re  pect  to   discriminatory   practices   by  the 
C   .ernment  of  Rumania;  to  the  Committee 
c:.  r'oreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.  Res.  294.  Resolution  expressing  tlie 
sc.se  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
re:-.)ect  to  discriminatory  practices  by  the 
C  '\ernment  of  Rumania;  to  the  Committee 
c"   Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
II.  Res.  295.  Resolution  expressing  the 
se.se  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
rt-Dect  to  discriminatory  practices  by  the 
G  ,  ernment  of  Rumania;  to  the  Committee 
c:.   Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.  Res.  296.  Resolution  expressing  the 
EC.  se  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
ri  nect  to  discriminatory  practices  by  the 
G  ernment  of  Rumania;  to  the  Committee 
c;.  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'KONSKI : 
H.   Res.   297.  Resolution     expressing     the 
.■^e  ..<e  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
re.  v'ect  to  discriminatory  practices  by   the 
ernment  of  Rumania;  to  the  Committee 
Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
;'.   Res.   298.  Resolution     expressing     the 
fo;    e  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
rt -i.-iect    to   discriminatory   practices   by    the 
G.    ernment  of  Rumania;   to  the  Committee 
c .'.   Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

jr.   Res.   299.  Resolution     expressing     the 

Eo.  -e  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 

ject  to  the  continuation  of  recent  efforts 

the  part   of   the   President  to   secure   a 

U!  iversal    condemnation    of    anti-Semitism; 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  GRIDER: 

H.  Res.  300.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  the  operation  of  hospital  facilities  by 
the  departments,  agencies,  and  Instrumen- 
talities of  the  United  States;  to  the  CcHnmit- 
tee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 

H.  Res.  301.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
transfer  the  responsibilities  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 

H.  Res.  302.  Resolution  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  oppres- 
sion of  minorities  in  Rumania  through  a 
systematic  plan  launched  by  the  Communist 
regime  in  control  of  Rumania  be  condemned 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
requested  to  take  appropriate  steps  in  our 
relations  with  the  Rumanian  Government 
as  are  likely  to  bring  relief  to  the  persecuted 
minorities  in  the  controversial  Transylvania 
region  of  that  country;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Affairs. 
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Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

144.  By  Mr.  SENNER:  Memorial  of  the 
Arizona  State  Senate  to  expand  veterans' 
hospital  facilities  within  Arizona;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

145.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  requesting  full  appropriation 
support  for  the  conunercial  Fisheries  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

146.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Stated*  Alaska,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent andj^i^  Congress  of  the  United  States 
supportMMfegislation  to  direct  a  survey  to 
determini  the  feasibility  of  dredging  a  water- 
way between  Tenakee  Inlet  and  Port  Frede- 
rick;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfornla: 
H.  R.  6806.  A    bill    for    the    reUef   of   Wah 
Kin  Wong;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6807.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmen 
YakI;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FALLON : 
H.R.  6808.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Vibeke 
Langballe;      to     the     Committee      on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  6809.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Stella 
Klaridopoulos;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  6810.  A  bill   for-the  relief  of  Yl  Joe 
Wang,    Sue   Juan   Luan,   Sue    Shiang   Luan, 
Regina  Luan  and   Jean  Luan;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  6811.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  certain  claims  of 
Clasrton     B.     Hellner     against     the     United 
States;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
HJl.  6812.  A  bUl  fcM-  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Badulato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6813.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Lamberti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
HJl.  6814.  A  bin  for  the  relief  ofTfChtonio 
Salatl;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6815.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dcwnenico 
Vendittl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER : 
H.R.  6816.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Pastilha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.R.  6817.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leo  Tem- 
mer,  M.D.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  6818.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Miss 
Patricia  Peghini;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  6819.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orhan 
Metin  Ozmat;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
142.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  city  council,  Chicago,  m.,  with  reference 
to  iirging  enactment  of  legislation  for  open 
registration  and  voting  rights  for  all  Ameri- 
can citizens,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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Senator  Dirksen  Interviewed  on  the  Art 
of  Political  Leadership 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

OF   CAUFOEKIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  delightful  recent  television  inter- 
views, and  certainly  one  of  the  most  in- 
formative ones,  was  conducted  by  Joseph 
P.  McCaffrey  with  Senator  Everett  Mc- 
KiNLBY  Dirksen.  of  Illinois,  as  his  guest. 
I  have  gone  to  considerable  pains  to  get 
a  transcript  of  the  interview  with  our 
esteemed  minority  leader  because  I  think 
the  Senate  should  share  in  the  wisdom 
which  marks  the  comments  of  our  col- 
league. The  interview  was  first  broad- 
cast on  WMAL-ABC  TV,  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  Pebruary  7,  1965,  on  Mr.  Mc- 
Caffrey's program  known  as  "Closeup." 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  the  interview  he  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Josz3>H  McCaffrey.  Good  evening,  I'm  Jo- 
seph McCaffrey.  Welcome  again  to  "Closeup. 
the  Capitol."  My  guest  this  evening  needs 
no  Introduction  to  anyone  who  has  ever 
watched  television,  certainly  no  Introduc- 
tion at  all  to  anyone  who  Is  interested  in 
public  affairs.  This  gentleman  first  came  to 
Congress  as  a  Member  of  the  House  in  1933 
and  served  there  until  he  retired  voluntarily 
in  January  1949.  He  was  elected  then  to 
the  Senate  In  1950  and  has  served  there  ever 
since.  I  think  If  there  was  a  Congressional 
Hall  of  Fame,  and  I  really  think  there  should 
be  one,  that  this  gentleman  would  be  the 
first  man  who  would  be  selected  for  it.  Be- 
cause he  Is,  and  I  am  sure  that  almost  any 
other  reporter  who  covers  the  Hill  will  agree, 
the  complete  Senator.  He  is  the  perfect 
Senator,  if  In  the  world  of  human  beings 
there  Is  such  a  thing  as  anyone  who  Is  per- 
fect or  anything  that  Is  perfect.  And  in  just 
one  moment  I  will  yield  the  balance  of  the 
time  on  this  program  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Everett 
McKiNi-EY  Dirksen.  Senator  Dirksen.  In 
many  ways  it  is  a  miracle  that  you  were  In 
the  Senate,  In  that  no  one  ever  thought  you 
would  return  to  public  life  when  yoti  left  the 
House.  The  verdict  was  that  you  were  going 
to  be  blind.  Will  you  tell  us  the  fears  and 
feelings  that  went  through  your  mind  at 
that  time? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Yes,  I  remember  the  in- 
cident rather  vividly.  I  had  six  or  seven 
physicians  including  one  here  In  Washing- 
ton, a  very  noted  physician  who  was  an  eye 
specialist  who  had  been  in  the  Wllmer  Clinic 
at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  In  Baltimore. 
I  recall  so  well  the  day  when  he  called  In 
the  morning  and  said  there  was  a  division  of 
opinion  as  between  him  and  others  as  to 
whether  this  retinitis  condition  was  malig- 
nant  or  not,   but   they  thought   at  least   I 
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ought  to  go  to  Johns  Hopkins  and  think 
about  having  an  enucleation — ^whlch  Is  a 
nice  fancy  word  for  the  removal  of  one  of 
your  eyes.  I  remember  how  Mrs.  Dirksen 
and  I  wept  when  the  news  came.  I  very 
dutifully  went  to  Baltimore  that  morning  on 
the  train.  I  remember  telling  the  surgeon 
over  there  afterward,  when  I  got  there,  that 
I  had  consulted  with  another  doctor  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would  not 
permit  the  removal  of  my  eye.  He  said, 
"What  doctor?"  "Oh,"  I  said,  "A  very  great 
big  doctor.  He  lives  way  upetalrs."  "Oh,"  he 
said,  "You  are  one  of  those  guys,  are  you?"  I 
said.  "Yes,  I  am.  I  am  a  rather  rough,  un- 
couth sort  of  a  person,  but  I  am  one  of  those 
guys."  He  said,  "All  right.  If  that  is  the  way 
you  want  it;  I'm  going  to  California  tomorrow 
so  make  up  |our  mind."  I  said,  "I  have  made 
up  my  mind,"  and  that  wiic  it.  That  is  my 
good  eye.  The  other  one  has  some  scar  tis- 
sue on  it  but  It  does  very  well  for  peripheral 
vision.  Incidentally  I  became  an  expert  on 
eyes  myself  at  that  time  but  there  is  some- 
thing that  hits  you,  you  can  just  envision  a 
black  world  for  a  while. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Did  you  have  any  fear,  any 
panic  when  they  first  talked  to  you  about 
this? 

Senator  Dirksen.  I  would  not  call  It  panic 
but  I  was  fully  sensible  of  what  confronted 
me  and  how  serious  this  really  was  because 
just  think  of  those  limitations  on  what  you 
can  do  and  how  long  you  have  to  be  out  of 
circulation  before  you  can  undertake  to  get 
anything  done  and  learn  an  entirely  new 
technique  where  you  feel  your  way  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Senator,  those  who  ob- 
served you  during  your  years  from  1933  until 
1949  in  the  House  and  who  have  observed 
you  since  your  return  here  to  the  Senate 
say  that  you  have  changed  a  great  deal,  that 
you  may  have  mellowed  perhaps.  How 
would  you  compare  yourself  In  the  Senate 
today  with  yourself  when  you  were  In  the 
House?  Do  you  see  or  think  there  is  any  dif- 
ference In  you  as  an  individual  as  an  oper- 
ating Member  of  Congress? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  I  think  you  will 
have  to  remember  first  of  all,  that  I  am 
somewhat  older  than  I  wa»  in  those  days. 
I  came  here  at  age  36  or  37,  full  of  energy  and 
ready  to  Just  fairly  push  the  dome  off,  the 
Capitol,  until  older  and  well  demeaned 
Members  advised  me  that  that  dome  has 
been  there  since  they  came  and  would  be 
there  when  they  were  gone  and  would  be 
there  when  I  was  gone.  So  perhaps  it  might 
be  well  to  slow  down  a  little.  Then  I  think 
you  learn  certain  things  which  somehow  fill 
out  your  philosophy  as  a  legislator  and  I 
pretty  much  agree  with  this  kind  of  lan- 
guage— that  this  free  government  is  like  an 
old  waterlogged  scow,  it  doesn't  move  very 
fast,  it  doesn't  move  very  far  at  one  time, 
but  It  never  sinks  and  maybe  that  is  the 
reason  we  have  a  free  government  today. 
I  was  thinking  how  many  free  governments 
are  just  in  too  great  a  hurry  that  suddenly 
flop  over  and  take  on  a  dictatorial  and  des- 
potic cast  because  they  can't  wait  for  normal 
forces  to  undertake  the  changes  that  are 
necessary  in  the  constant  citmb  of  people  to 
a  better  life. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Senator  Dirksen,  you 
have  been  criticized  at  timeB  for  not  being 
consistent — that  over  the  years,  your  posi- 
tion on  various  issues  has  changed. 

Senator    Dirksen.  Well    consistency    is    a 


hobgoblin  of  small  minds — was  it  Emerson 
who  said  It? — a  foolish  consistency  or  an  in- 
consistency and  I  have  often  thought  the 
only  people  who  do  not  change  their  minds 
are  sleeping  peacefully  In  some  cemetery 
or  they  are  in  an  Institution — Involuntarily 
there — and  have  lost  the  capacity  to  change 
their  mind.  So  I  hope  that  the  time  will 
never  come  when  I  can't  adjust  to  new  cir- 
cumstances and  new  conditions  because  it 

is  an  accelerated  world.    How  fast  it  moves 

and  I  need  only  to  get  a  touch  of  nostalgia 
and  dip  Into  my  past;  go  way  back  to  my 
boyhood  days — to  see  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  to  become  thoroughly  sensible 
of  what  has  happened  in  this  world. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  How  would  you  sum  up 
your  philosophy  of  life.  Senator? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well.  I  want  to  be  ready 
for  change  at  all  times.  I  think  I  subscribe 
fully  to  the  definition  of  progress  as  the 
constant  and  intelligent  and  undramatic 
action  of  life  on  what  is  here.  Perhaps  I 
can  best  illustrate  It  by  saying  the  atom 
has  been  here  ever  since  this  world  was 
created  but  It  has  taken  all  these  millions 
of  years  to  break  It  down,  to  fracture  it,  to 
find  It,  to  see  what  Is  Inside  of  it.  and  to 
lay  open  this  great  force  that  has  changed 
the  whole  destiny  of  the  world  and  the 
destiny  of  mankind. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Any  Senator  has  a  hectic 
pace  In  life  and  because  Senator  Dirksen 
is  the  Minority  Leader  In  the  U.S.  Senate, 
his  pace  is  even  more  hectic.  It  Is  nothing 
for  him.  for  example,  to  have  150-200  people 
to  come  to  see  him  In  the  course  of  a  day 
and  how  does  he  get  away  from  this?  We 
have  some  pictures  which  I  would  like  to 
show  you  at  this  time  to  illustrate  how  a 
Senator,  In  this  case  Senator  Dirksen,  re- 
laxes. These  are  pictures — these  are  some 
of  your  fiowers,  Senator — and  this  Is  Mrs. 
Dirksen  with  you  at  yovir  home  In  Lees- 
burg  and  what  do  you  grow  down  there? 
What  crops  do  you  grow? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  frankly,  we  grow  a 
little   bit   of   everything.     Not   only   in   the 
vegetable  line  but  in  the  flower  line  as  well. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  an  expert.     I  do  not 
want  to  be  a  professional.     I  never  want  to 
loose    my    amateur    standing — 
Mr.  McCaffrey.  As  a  gardener? 
Senator  Dirksen.  As  a  gardener  and  s>i  I 
go  for  these  very  simple  things  that  give  me 
a  lot  of  joy  whether  you  grow  them  singly 
or    in    great    masses.     People    wonder    some 
about   my   fidelity   to   the    marigold.     Well, 
take  a  marigold  In  great  mass  and  it  lasts 
right  up  to  frost  and  are  here  all  summer 
and  fall.     You  can  enjoy  the  mass  color  any- 
where in  the  garden  and  it  Is  a  hardy  flower. 
But  I  love  petunias,  I  like  to  dabble  a  little 
In   roses  and  on  a  small  scale   I  do  fairly 
well  at  It.     I  love  zinnias  because  of  their 
rich  color.     They  just  absorb  all  the  cclor 
in  the  sun  and  what  a  gorgeous  sight  It  i.^  to 
see   them   in  great   mass   colors  all  through 
the  summer  and  it  Is  another  hardy  fio-.ver, 
so  hardy  In  fact  that  it  has  a  way  of  resist- 
ing bugs.    So  does  petunias.     But  that  gives 
me  a  lot  of  fun  and  variety  and  then  I  garden 
a  little  In  the  vegetable  field.     Start  earlv— 
that    I     learned     as     a     boy — starting    with 
radishes  and  lettuce  and  onions,  the  first  to 
mature  in  early  spring.     And  then  you  move 
on  to  carrots  and  turnips  and  to  red  beets 
and    then,    of    course,    you    always    have   a 
stand  of  potatoes  and  a  stand  of  tomatoes.    I 
always  have  a  little  kale.     There  must  be  one 
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green  vegetable  with  plenty  of  iron  content. 

Mr.    McCaffrey.  Benator,    in    your    youth 

you  aspired  to  be  an  actor.     In  fact,  you  did 

write  and  sell  and  produce  some  plays 

Senator      Dirksen.  Very      little      but     at 

lei-.  St 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Well,  you  got  paid  for 
tl'.em  and  there  are  a  lot  of  playwrights  who 
have  never  been  able  to  sell,  you  know.  How 
related  is  politics  to  the  theater,  would  you 
Sir? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  you  have  this  com- 
mon identity.  To  begin  with,  you  deal  with 
people.  You  are  in  front  of  people  in 
political  life  even  as  you  are  on  the  stage  and 
out  of  it  there  must  develop  a  poise,  a  certain 
presence,  a  capacity  for  putting  your 
tiiouhgts  In  words.  In  poignant  expression, 
so  that  It  Is  conveyed  to  people  and  persuades 
them  and  in  that  respect  there  Is  complete 
Identity  between  the  theater  and  I  think, 
p(3litlcal  life. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  One  of  the  main  require- 
ments, It  seems  to  me,  of  a  man  in  public 
life  Is  that  he  had  patience,  that  he  be 
able  to  suffer  fools  gladly  and  that  he  take 
a'll  the  other  little  inconveniences  which 
comes  along  and  doesn't  let  these  things  get 
to  him.  Is  this  something  that  you  have  to 
be  bom  with  or  can  men  In  public  life  learn 
tc.  adjust  to  all  these  things? 

Senator  Dirksen.  They  can  learn  but 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Some  of  them  don't. 
Senator  Dirksen.  No,  the  gift  of  patience, 
of  course  I  think.  Is  a  highly  desired  attrl- 
br.te  because  you  are  dealing  with  people, 
they  have  fixations,  they  have  convictions 
about  any  number  of  controversial  matters. 
You  have  to  hear  them  out.  You  have  to  be 
careful  not  to  be  too  precipitous  or  capri- 
cious in  pointing  out  what  you  think  the 
W'Mkness  In  the  other  fellows  case  may  be, 
especially  If  he  Is  on  your  side  of  the  aisle 
p<'UtlcaUy  speaking.  So  thait  requires,  I 
ll.ink,  gentle  discussion  and  a  very  gentle 
oil  can  art  as  I  call  it,  so  that  the  bearings 
n'  ver  get  hot.  You  don't  develop  frictions 
t'r.at  suddenly  blow  into  pieces  and  if  you 
c  n  keep  it  on  the  quiet  Bide  and  have  every 
a.spect  of  the  matter  explored  without  any- 
body becoming  fractious  at  any  time  you're 
ni'  .St  likely  to  get  results.  What  was  it  that 
Lincoln  said — we  shall  sooner  have  the  chlck- 
e:  by  hatching  the  egg  than  by  breaking  it. 
Mr.  McCaffrey.  Is  this  the  secret  of  your 
gre.it  ability  to  work  compromises?  Now 
there  are  many  examples,  in  your  case,  of 
your  ability  to  bring  about  a  compromise, 
th-i  most  classic  one  and  the  one  that  will 
g' .  on  the  history  books  certainly  Is  the  work 
y.  11  did  on  the  civil  rights  bill  last  year  In 
the  Senate.  Is  this  the  secret  of  being  able 
t  •  get  men  to  work  together? 
senator  Dirksen.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Restraining  yourself  first 
perhaps? 

Senator  Dirksen.  If  you  have  a  conunon 
o'ioctlve  It  Is  the  starting  point  of  course. 
There  may  be  a  dozen  roads  to  get  there. 
S'-nie  of  them  tortuous,  some  not  satisfac- 
tory, some  of  them  difficult,  some  of  them 
over  high  ground — where  lies  the  best  road 
V.  *h  the  fewest  barriers  or  obstacles  In  It? 
V.'.U,  It  takes  some  doing,  of  course,  to  fin- 
ally work  around  until  you  get  Into  that 
r  .;cl  and  that  does  require  patience  and  you 
do  have  to  hear  the  other  fellow's  case.  He 
niiy  not  agree  with  you  at  all  but,  little 
hv  little,  whatever  difficulties  are  In  the  way 
bcein  to  yield  and  before  you  know  it  you  are 
at  the  and  of  the  road  and  It  looks  as  If  It 
l.is  been  consummated  by  a  rather  satisfac- 
tory Joining.  And  you  say,  all  right,  that's 
tho  route  to  get  there,  that's  the  route  back, 
Hnci  that  Is  the  route  up  there  again. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  In  your  30  years  In  Con- 
£^'  s.  you  have  served  with  hundreds  of  men 
an  1  women.  What  do  you  think  Is  the  great 
hi.r'ard — now  we  are  speaking  as  human  be- 
in-- _of  public  life?  Do  you  think  ft  Is 
drinking  or  do  you  think  it  Is  the  Inabilty 


or  refusal  to  grow  as  tmes  go  on  or  do  yeu 
think  It  is  a  development  toward  cynicism 
that  Is  appar«it  in  Bomt  Members? 

Senator  Dirksen.  First  of  all,  there  la  a 
danger  of  getting  Into  a  political  rut,  ao  to 
speak,  and  life  may  go  by  you.  That's  rery 
unfortunate  indeed.  That  means,  of  course, 
that  you  will  not  adjust.  What  was  it  that 
Lincoln  said:  "The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past 
are  Inadequate  to  the  stormy  present.  As 
our  case  Is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew  and 
act  anew." 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  If  you  come  from  Illinois 
you  have  to  know  Lincoln,  don't  you? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Yes;  and  then  he  added 
this  one  part.  He  said :  "We  must  disenthrall 
ourselves  and  then  we  shall  save  our  coun- 
try." That  Is  a  great  line  and  I  think  over 
and  over  a  person  in  public  life  has  to  take 
Inventory,  to  see  where  he  is  at  the  moment, 
to  take  a  look  back  to  see  from  whence  you 
came  and  then  see  where  the  high  road  goes 
and  then  if  your  thinking  Is  not  attuned  to 
It  you  disenthrall  yourself.  You  take  a  new 
stance  and  a  new  look  and  If  you  are  willing 
to  look  long  enough  and  hard  enough,  I  am 
rather  confident  that  the  right  cast  of  mind 
and  the  right  thoughts  will  come  which  are 
adequate  to  what  lies  ahead. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  As  a  person  and  also  in 
your  many  public  statements  you  are  always 
the  optimist.  Does  yotir  optimism  ever  fal- 
ter In  the  face  of  all  of  the  problems  that 
face  us  today  not  only  at  home  but  also 
abroad? 

Senator  Dirksen.  No.  because  even  If  there 
are  frustrations  and  goodness  knows  every 
life  Is  attended  with  some  frustration  cer- 
tainly; there  Is  still  ample  time  and  room 
and  cause  for  optimism  because  there  are 
so  many  good  things  and  so  many  blessings 
that  you  can  count  In  life  that  come.  So  I 
see  no  reason  why  one  shouldn't  look  on  the 
optimistic  side.  Besides  how  can  you  look 
on  life  constructively  without  being  an  opti- 
mist because  It  Is  the  only  aggressive,  affirma- 
tive attitude  of  mind  that  will  do  you  any 
good  In  coping  with  a  problem  there  on  the 
doorstep  everyday. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  You  served  under  five 
Presidents,  from  F.D.R.  through  Johnson. 
Taking  them  one  at  a  time,  how  would  you 
appraise  these  men  beginning  with  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  You  were  elected  the 
same  year  he  was  first  elected,  1932.  You 
survived  his  big  sweep  of  1936  too. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  how  should  you 
appraise  dlff8j;«it  personalities.  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  tlt^  iiiiilliniious  voice  who  had 
a  way  of  charming  people  and  did  charm  the 
country.  There  were  so  many  things  with 
which  I  disagreed  In  those  days,  many  with 
which  I  agreed,  many  with  which  my  con- 
stituents disagreed  and  then  they  used  to 
scold  me  a  good  deal  about  It.  But  certainly 
a  personality  of  a  type  all  Its  own  that  is 
rather  rare.  Then  followed  by  Truman, 
rather  mundane,  rather  earthy  who  co\ild 
chop  off  his  words.  I  had  a  great  regard 
for  Truman.  He  could  scold  you  In  lan- 
guage that  you  could  understand  and  at 
the  same  time  he  could  pat  you  on  the  back. 
I  recall  when  I  went  to  say  goodby  to  Tru- 
man after  this  eye  malady  struck  me  and  I 
said  I  would  wait  in  Washington  until  I 
went  to  say  goodby.  And  I  said.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  custom  is  to  pack  your  bags  and 
get  out  of  this  town  overnight  but  I  would 
not  do  it.  And  he  said  to  me  at  the  White 
House.  "Why  did  you  quit?  We  need  fel- 
lows like  you  around  here."  Well,  when  I 
got  arotmd  to  the  Senate  race,  finally  after 
friends  Importuned  me,  I  remember  Truman 
took  me  apart  as  nobody  ever  did  as  If  he 
had  never  seen  me  In  his  life,  yet  he  thought 
they  needed  me  around  here.  When  they 
observed  his  80th  birthday,  I  think,  I  was 
there  and  made  a  speech  on  the  occasion  and 
I  Joshed  him  a  little  about  It  and  he  laughed 
and  he  said,  "Oh.  Dirkshn,  life  Is  like  that." 
So  he  was  a  different  type  entirely  but  be 


had  those  who  were  devoted  to  him  with 
a  deep  and  affectionate  devotion.  And  then 
of  course,  there  came  Dwlght  Klsenhower. 
As  the  whole  world  knows,  I  was  for  Bob 
Taft  and  I  didn't  know  bow  President  Klsen- 
bower  would  think  about  loe  and  particu- 
larly some  of  the  remarks  I  made  In  the 
nominating  speech  In  Chicago.  Tou  may 
remember  that  one  line  I  said  was  that  it 
wouldn't  take  a  committee  investigation  to 
determine  Bob  Taft's  politics.  Maybe  at  the 
time  I  said  It  I  wasn't  fully  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  It  was  quite  a  little  dig  but  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  I  becamie  the  firmest 
of  friends  and  I  carried  the  flag  for  him  on 
issues  and  controversies. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Let  you  have  that  hot 
poker. 

Senator  Dirksen.  I  used  to  say  that  If 
nobody  will  pick  up  the  hot  poker  I  will 
pick  It  up.  And  then  came  the  late  John 
Kennedy.  Of  course,  we  had  known  each 
other  for  10  or  12  years  before  he  acceded  to 
the  Presidency.  We  knew  each  other  in  the 
House  and  we  knew  each  other  in  the  Senate. 
I  had  great  affection  for  him  and  I  think 
It  was  reciprocated.  There  was  something 
genteel  and  gracious,  there  was  a  sublime 
grace  about  John  Kennedy  and  It  stuck  to 
him  all  his  days.  And  how  often  he  called 
me  to  the  White  House  to  sit  for  perhaps 
an  hour  to  talk  about  many  things  and  say, 
"Where  am  I  on  this?"  "Well,  Mr.  President, 
you're  not."  And  then  the  question,  how 
to  get  results?  And  of  course.  It  Is  quite  a 
compliment,  I  think,  when  the  President  who 
bears  another  party  label  from  mine  calls 
me  to  ask  how  he  gets  out  of  a  difficulty  and 
extricates  himself  from  a  real  problem  in  the 
Senate.  My  duty  as  an  American,  of  course, 
with  an  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  my  country 
requires  that  I  help  him.  I  would  be  a 
poor  citizen  Indeed  If  I  dldnt  do  the  same  for 
any  President  regardless  of  his  politics  where 
the  country's  interest  Is  at  stake.  But  be 
was  truly  a  great  character  In  my  book. 
Now  President  Johnson  and  I  sat  across  the 
aisle  fnxn  each  other 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  The  man  you  probably 
know  the  best. 

Senator  Dirkskn.  Yes.  he  as  majority  leader 
and  I  as  minority  leader.  We  used  to  make 
medicine,  as  I  say,  over  in  his  office.  Of 
course  we  had  to  make  book  and  make  sched- 
ule on  what  came  up.  The  Senate  Is  a  two- 
way  street,  that  Is  one  thing  we  are  always 
agreed  on.  A  minority  leader  with  some 
backing  could  just  truss  up  the  Senate  any 
old  time  with  a  fiUbioster  or  anything  else  and 
stop  It  In  Its  tracks  and  the  majority  leader 
could  do  likewise.  And  so  we  agreed  that  we 
had  to  work  together  because  the  overriding 
interest  was  the  well-being  and  the  welfare 
of  the  Republic,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. It  was  on  that  ground  we  used  to  battle 
it  out  and  believe  me  we  have  had  some  hot 
and  temp>estuous  times  In  his  office  and  In 
mine  but  never  at  any  time  did  either  of  lis 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  objective  was 
the  country  and  Its  people. 

Mr.  McCaftrby.  Let  me  ask  you  the  final 
question,  SenattM-  Dirksen,  and  this  Is  always 
an  unfair  question  perhape.  But  looking 
back  over  your  life — and  you  said  you  do 
look  back  every  once  and  a  while — looking 
back  over  your  life  is  there  an]rthlng  that 
you  would  undo  that  you  did  or  is  there  any- 
thing that  you  didn't  do  that  you  would  like 
to  have  done? 

Senator  Dirksxn.  Just  one.  That  is  when 
I  voted  for  a  bill  while  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Truman  administration  to 
send  miners  and  perhape  railroaders  into  the 
Army  unless  they  quit  striking  and  went  ba<A 
to  work.  That  is  the  bUl  that  Senator  Tart 
stopped  in  its  tracks  in  the  Senate  and  as  I 
look  back  I  think  if  I  oould  vuido  a  vote 
that  rote  I  would  undo. 
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o^-^f^^otx'Tl^^^^T^  state  o/ If (cwpon-conttnued                 assistance  programs  has  recently  been 

vo^  or  5.(^^01^  iai  jZ^^^^      ^'^  „„,,,      ^  "^T"  """"'  '             T"'     *^"'^  ^",^  '  commend  it  to  the  attention 

senator  DiHKsrK.  It  could  be.  but  you  see.  o  J7  bSlSS'Sr  W  rdomestlcsi         7?^     °^  ^.y  ^"ff  ^^^8.     The  whole  matter  of 

there  we  were  aU  caugbt  up  In  a  vertex  of  il  buSfs  o^  h^^/fnXn?^ "  ^l^l^     ^H^H*^    welfare    and    intergovernmental 

feeling  that  extended  all  through  the  country  ^^  ^""^^^^^  ^^"^  ^°'"  ^ foreign) 12.800     relations  is  one  in  which  we  are  aU  con- 

and  people  were  getting  pretty  harsh  about  It  Total                       _                            20  000      ^^rned  and  Dr.  James  K.  PoUock,  pro- 

and  naturally  that  is  reflected  In  the  halls  of  oo,,„_.  ^'^'n^'''tl^l'V'fV'u'''      '           fessor  of  political. science  at  the  Univer- 

^oTe^^t"?  r^fer  I'^o^Sit'^t  Z/%^  ^^.t^:%Tsr''^''''  °'  "^^^^                   ^^ty  of  Michigan,  ha^  just  put  the  matter 

vo^hat  I  regret.    I  do  regert  that  one,  of  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^     ^  prospectus  m  a  recent  address  which 

M^  iLrr^..n»w  T'11  v^  Hoow  »r,  1  r«i«„+-  ptogTcss  made  in  securing  harvest  workers     "^  delivered  on  March  2, 1965,  before  the 

Mr.  MoCaffbey.  1 11  be  back  in  1  minute.  j^  ^he  1965  crop,  the  statistical  service  of     Cleveland  Welfare  Federation.     Dr.  Pol- 

Senator  Dikksen.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  nPGA,  Inc..  asked  six  grower  associations  for      lock,   it   should   be   noted,   was   formerly 

much  for  a  delightful  program.  their  experiences  In  the  period  ending  March      Vice  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commi^- 

15.    The  following  Information  was  seciired      sion 

^"■^^"■^^^"^^  (domestics  only) :                                                            t         i                • 

July  15. 1964:  Total  Interviewed.  4,385- nn-         ,    ^^    unaiumous   consent   that   Dr. 
Pickle  Pickers  for  Michigan  is^^d  the  season.  869.                                        Pollock's    address    be    printed    in    the 
March  15,  1965   (estimated)  :   Total  inter-      Appendix  of  the  Record. 

fxtfnc;ton  nv  tjitmartc*;  ^^®r^t^  h^^h^.                                                  There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.^s 

iUtlh-IMfalUN  O*   KlLMAKKb  JuiyV5,  1965  outlook:   Total  interviewed,      was  ordered  to  be  nrinted  in  thP  Rpnr>^r, 

OF  11.000;  finished  the  season,  3.300  estimated.          ^follows                   Panted  in  the  RECORD. 

HON.    PAUL  H.    TODD,    JR.  ^.                          projection                                         ^^^^^^  welfare  and  intergovernmental 

ov  MTrwrrAN  ^^  grower  associations  represent  39.4  per-                                       Relations 

OF  MICHIGAN  (.gm  of  1964  harvested  acreage.     They  estl-          a=     i-t,^              * 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ^^^e  3,300  domestics  wiU  finish  the  season  ,emevS|  thrSSt  ^le^.'X^m  aS^TeS 

Thursday.  March  25,  1965  ^  Uslnl^f^'tor"  of  39.4  percent  to  determine  fnt^r  fi^d 'whe*?e'Vr aS°"'5  ^^« --^- 

Mr.    TODD.     Mr.    Speaker,    Michigan  effort  of  balance  of  growers' association,  8,376  m^t    nrn^^rT.   J..^^*       ,^           .■^''^'■"" 

Pickle  growers  are  still  in  a  pickle.     They  f^ToJSrSnt^o'f  Jr^oun '^^  '"^  "^^°"  '"^  ''''  ^^--  tC^^rn^en^?  mtSine'^fses t 

still  do  not  know  if  they  are  going  to  lorioo  percent  of  group.                                                j^    different  from  the  on?  of  iqt?  r.r  10^=; 

have  any  labor  to  harvest  the  crop.    We  J^g  llTercZTrSl  l!rt  *wmTe  ha^  ^  ^^'^  ^^""  un7erlt:nTL:\lrulZe''£a 

have  been  told  by   the  Department   of  v^tS  and  kS^whS^  tfat  dom.E^i^i^^  mechanics  of  our  vast  Federal  system,  how  it 

Labor  that  there  were  plenty  of  domes-  7^  percent  S^  pT^Ltu  e   20  oc^  domesS  ^^"'^^  °'''  ^^  ^'^'"'^  ^^^  ^°^  «  ^^^^  the 

tic  unemployed  who  were  available,  and  deficit  11, 624  domestics                                 '  '^''^'z^^- 

that  it  was  just  a  matter  of  the  pickle  Summary  of  effort  to  Mar  ISbvearotver  ^J^f    ^"^^^   ^^^^    ^^    ^^^"^    ^^®    ^^^^ 

farmers  traveling   around  the  country  association/     "    '  IZutiLlnT/f^^r  h""^  ^'^""'l  "^r 

and  finding  help  for  next  summer.     Six  Miles  traveled  in  search  of  workers.     62,  000  Z'neZnsTce^Tnl%zTt.S"not^^^^^^ 

grower    associations    have    done    this—  Recruiters 28  for  a  division  of  powers  between  the  Stages 

traveling  62,000  miles,  spending  almost  Expenditures  to  date $58,500  and  the  Federal  Government.    But  today  we 

$60,000,  and  Visiting  100  cities.    As  a  re-  cities  visited 103  have  reached  a  real  crisis  in  the  relationship 

suit  of  their  efforts,  they  expect  to  secure  note.— it    is    now    estimated    that    har-  ^^^^^'^^^  °^  numerous  units  of  Government. 

about    3,300    workers— and     they    need  vested  acreage  of  cucumbers  for  pickles  in  ^^^}^  ^^  ^'^  y^t  clear  whether  they  are  suc- 

20,000.  State   of  Michigan  in   1965   will  be   reduced  ^essfully  meetmg  the  demands  loaded  upon 

The  Denartrnpnt  r>f  T.nhnr  nnnnrpntlir  ^^  percent   and   this  reduction  has   already          ^'^' 

StiifLlslS^r«iituation?inr^^^^^^^^  ^««^    ^^ured    Into    the    above    estimate    of         Unlike  earlier  times,  when  we  had  a  mwch 

fr^TTftfi*  Vi.     *  1^          u      1^^      f  ^°'^"  requirements   because.   It   has  been  ^"^aller  and  largely  rural  population,  tod  .v 

and  that  the  farmers  should  make  fur-  demonstrated  that  the  productivity  of  a  do-  '^^  number   190  million  people  and  ne.irlv 

ther  efforts  to  recruit  labor.     The  De-  mestlc    worker   is   72   percent   of  that  of  a  two-thirds  of  them  reside  In  212  metropolitan 

partment  of  Labor  forgets,  in  my  opin-  Mexican    national.     Consequently,    a    larger  areas.     During  the  decade  1950-60  these  so- 

ion,   than  planting  decisions  have  to  be  supply   of   domestic   workers   is  required   to  called  metropolitan   areas  accounted   for  84    yy 

made  in  30  days,  and  that  spring  work  is  l^arvest  the  crop.  percent  of  the  increase  In  the  Nation's  pop-/ j 

already  here      I  believe  the  oickle  erow-  "^^  *^°^'®  ^°^^  ^°^  ^^°^'  ^^^^^  worker  turn-  ulation,   while   the   population   of   the   re-    -^ 

ers  have  madp  their  pfTort  tr,  rpomif  in  °^"  during  the  season  requires  the  replace-  mainder  of  the  country  showed  an  increase 

W    o  J^H  ?i,^  if  jf  ri     r     *J^^      !""  n^^*^*  °f  60  percent  of  domestics  originally  ^f  only  7  percent. 

m.nt^f  ri^l  LV  ^  ^^V"^  ^^^^'■*'  "^'^^^^^                                                                                 Fvu-thermore,   only  about  half  of  the   iu- 

ment  oi  I>aDor  to  do  one  of  two  things:  in  addition  to  the  28  recruiters  reported  habitants  of  metropolitan  areas  reside  within 

Either    promise    to    recruit    SUfiBcient  '^^  ^^^  staff  of  the  growers'  associations,  the  the  central   cities   of  such    areas,   and   the 

domestic  labor,   or,  if  unable   to  do  so,  ^*^^  °^  *^®  state  and  Federal  employment  greatest  growth  has  been  In  the  fringe  por- 

promise   that   members  of   the   Depart-  ^''^'Ices  have  been  working  to  secure  domes-  tlon.     it  is   estimated   that  within  anoUier 

ment  will  pick  the  pickles,  or  allow  MeX-  ^''^  workers.  two  decades—by  1980— the  United  states  will 

ioaji<;  whn  wnnt  fr^  rpt„rr,  tr^  ^r^r^i/ iTl,,^  ""^^ 1  ^^^'^  ^  population  of  about  280  million  people 

S!^  J?Hn  fn  """^  ^'^^  approximately  190  mUllon  persons,  or 

i?r    «tC«u^;.                  *  u  •          u     .  P"^''<:  Welfare  and  Intergovernmental  approxiniately    three-fourths,     residing    in 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talking  about  a  n  i    •                        '^■"««  metropolitan  areas. 
serious  problem.     For  every  farm  job.  Relations        i                            However  fanuuar  we  may  be  with  these 
there  is  at  least  one  city  job  involved —  I  catastrophic  figures,  we  must  never  under- 
packing,  selling,  blowing  glass,  hauling.  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  estimate  their  total  impact  nor  reduce  our 
Unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  changes  of  efforts  to  meet  the  challenge  which  is  pres- 
his  mind,  towns  in  my  district  will  be  urtM     ITADI    c     Mirwr^T  ently  before  us.    I  should  like  you  first,  there- 
dead  this  summer,  and  the  farmers  will  "ON.   KARL  E.  MUNDT        "  'Z%rnr^^^rvrS^ie^"^'^  "'  °^  ""' 
try  to  plant  some  other  crop — like  pota-  °^  south  d.*kota  ^             r,»,.«./^fr,.,T»f  fK    <                     ^  .. 
toes,  of  wWch  there  already  is  an  over-  in  the  senate  of  the  united  states  shocri  had  as  aTember  S^hTSst^H^- c^ 
supply.     This  plan  of  the  Department  of  Thursday,  March  25   1965  Commission   in   1947,  when   I  surveyed    the 
Labor — this       paper       tiger — must       be  _,        »;rTTKTr^rr.  '    .»  ^^'^  edifice  of  the  Federal  Government— not 
changed.                         ^  ^^-    MUNDT.     Mr.    President,    as    a  just    in    Washington    and    throughout    the 

I  inrhidP  h<»low  fimirA^  cnnnlioH  t«  r«=  member  of  tho  Advisory  Commission  on  country,  but  over  the  world.     Possessing  ;n- 

K„M«  It  fj       VLrf^  ^  supphed  to  me  intergovernmental    Relations    since    its  adequate  powers  of  description.  l  could  only 

Dy  the  National  Pickle  Growers  Associa-|  inception.  I  have  been  much  concerned  ^^^^  ^^^  enormity  of  it  all  and  try  to  keep 

tion:  about  Federal -State  relations,  and  par-  ^°™^  balance  and  perspective,    i  always  ?ot 

Progress  Report.  Domestic  RECRurrMEUT  ticularly  with  regard  to  Federal  controls  ^^^   feeling   that  our   National    Government 

^•^R***  over  the  States  which  havp  acmmnnniPri  ^'"^^    ^'^^^    °-    ^"^^    hippopotamus,    wobbling 

^fnf^  r.,  lu^.hi wo^^w/i  ~      *  -        4^               accompanicd  around  in  an  awkward  fashion,  quite  uncon- 

State  of  Michigan  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs.  trolled-if    not    uncontrollable    by    human 

Summary  Information.  1964;                  Acres  An  Advisory  Commission  report  on  the  hands. 

Planted   acreage 24.600  question  of  Federal  controls  associated         And  vet  that  was  nearly  20  years  ago  .nnd 

Harvested   acreage 22,800  with    the   administration   of   the    public  today   we  have  almost  a  half  million  more 
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Federal  employees  and  nearly  three  and  a  half 
million  more  State  and  local  employees. 

Meanwhile,  what  has  happened  to  the 
structure  and  functioning  of  government? 
Principally,  all  levels  of  government  have 
rome  to  operate  in  close  proximity  to  one 
another  through  their  ntunerous  and  v£iried 
agencies — ^Federal,  State,  coiuity.  and  mu- 
nicipal, often  supplemented  by  a  host  of  spe- 
cial purpose  bodies,  all  operating  under  an 
extremely  complicated  framework  of  laws 
i.nd  administrative  regulations.  Hence  our 
greatest  problems  have  become  problems  of 
intergovernmental  relations.  In  a  word, 
government  today  Is  performed  by  a  very 
puzzling  mixture  of  Federal,  State,  local  and 
special  units.  Functions  like  public  welfare 
are  not  neatly  parceled  out  among  the  vari- 
ous levels  of  governmental  units.  All  levels 
of  government  are  Involved  together  in  al- 
most every  governmental  activity. 

The  late  Professor  Grodzlns.  one  of  our 
most  jjerceptlve  observers  of  the  Federal  sys- 
tem put  It  this  way:  "The  American  form 
of  government  is  often,  but  erroneously, 
symbolized  by  a  three-layer  cake.  A  far  more 
accurate  image,"  he  wrote  "Is  the  rainbow  or 
marble  cake,  characterized  by  an  inseparable 
mingling  of  different  colored  ingredients,  the 
colors  appearing  In  vertical  and  diagonal 
strands  and  unexp)ected  whirls.  As  colors  are 
mixed  In  the  marble  cake  so  functions  are 
mixed  in  the  American  Federal  system." 

He  then  illtistrated  the  point  by  referring 
to  the  health  officer  styled  "sanitarian"  of  a 
rural  county  in  a  border  State.  This  offi- 
cial he  indicated  embodies  the  whole  idea 
of  the  marble  cake  of  government. 

"The  sanitarian  is  appointed  by  the  State 
imder  merit  standards  established  by  the 
Federal  Government.  His  base  salary  comes 
jointly  from  State  and  Federal  funds,  the 
county  provides  him  with  an  office  and  office 
amenities  and  pays  a  portion  of  his  ex- 
penses, and  the  largest  city  In  the  county 
also  contributes  to  his  salary  and  office  by 
virtue  of  his  appointment  as  a  city  plumbing 
inspector.  It  is  lmp>osslble  from  moment 
to  moment  to  tell  under  which  governmental 
hat  the  sanitarian  operates.  His  work  of  in- 
specting the  purity  of  food  Is  carried  out 
under  Federal  standards;  but  he  is  enforcing 
State  laws  when  inspecting  conunoditles  that 
have  not  been  In  interstate  conunerce;  and 
.somewhat  perversely  he  also  acts  imder  State 
authority  when  inspecting  milk  coming  into 
the  county  from  producing  areas  across  the 
state  border.  He  is  a  Federal  officer  when 
impounding  impure  drugs  shipped  from  a 
neighboring  State;  a  Federal-State  officer 
when  distributing  typhoid  Immunization 
seriun;  a  State  officer  when  enforcing  stand- 
irds  of  industrial  hygiene;  a  State-local  of- 
::cer  when  inspecting  the  city's  water  sup- 
ply; and  to  complete  the  circle  a  local  of- 
ficer when  insisting  that  the  city  butchers 
ndopt  more  hygienic  methods  of  handling 
their  garbage.  But  he  cannot  and  does  not 
think  of  himself  as  acting  in  these  separate 
capacities.  All  business  in  the  county  that 
concerns  public  health  and  sanitation  he 
lonsiders  his  business.  Paid  largely  from 
Federal  funds,  he  does  not  nnd  it  strange 
to  attend  meetings  of  the  city  council  to 
give  expert  advice  on  matters  ranging  from 
rotten  apples  to  rabies  control.  He  is  even 
deputized  as  a  member  of  both  the  city  and 
c  ounty  police  forces." 

This  may  be  an  extreme  case  but  it  does. 
I  think,  accurately  represent  an  important 
asjiect  of  the  whole  range  of  governmental 
:  ctivlties  in  the  United  States. 

Nowhere  are  shared  functions  better  11- 
Instrated  than  in  the  numerous  Federal  grant 
programs  which  are  operating.  In  a  recent 
Bi-nate  report.  115  programs  or  groups  of 
I'-ofely  related  programs  were  identified. 
ihese  authorizations  apply  to  8  of  the  10 
e.xecutive  department  and  11  Independent 
sencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  These 
Federal  aids  vary  greatly  in  financial  magni- 


tude. The  Federal  aid  highway  pragma 
distributes  more  than  $3  bUlion  a  year  to 
States  and  their  subdivisions.  The  public 
assistance  program  entails  Federal  assist- 
ance approaching  $3  billlcm  a  year.  In  the 
new  1966  Federal  budget  913.6  billion,  is 
scheduled  for  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments— almost  triple  the  $3.8  bUlion.  In  the 
1956  budget.  This  accounts  for  11  percent 
of  total  Federal  cash  payments  as  against 
5  percent  In  1956.  To  put  It  another  way. 
of  every  dollar  of  total  State-local  general 
revenues,  14  cents  come  from  Federal  funds. 

Simultaneouly  total  State  payments  to 
local  governments  Jumped  to  $10,900  billion 
In  1962;  $1,779  bUllon  of  this  for  public  wel- 
fare, and  $6,466  billion  for  education.  This 
constitutes  about  70  percent  of  local  gov- 
ermnent  expenditxires  for  welfare  and  about 
40  percent  of  their  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion. 

In  the  light  of  these  figxires  it  is  not  any 
longer  realistic  to  think  in  terms  of  a  tra- 
dition of  separateness  when  we  deal  with  the 
administration  of  any  governmental  func- 
tion. Cooperation,  carefuUy  established  In- 
terrelationships— not  Jiu-isdictional  squab- 
bles— must  prevail  if  we  are  to  have  effective 
and  efficient  government. 

Although  the  spotlight  is  on  Federal  aid.  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  States  are 
at  the  center  of  much  of  the  planning  and 
control  of  total  governmental  expenditures. 
They  are  responsible  for  the  lesser  tmlts  of 
local  government;  they  are  responsible  for 
supporting  or  not  supporting  adequate  pub- 
lic services;  they  condition  to  a  considerable 
degree  the  success  or  failure  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. Our  attention  must  therefore  be  di- 
rected to  our  State  Governments. 

While  the  Federal  Goverrunent's  share  of 
the  gross  national  product  has  remained 
rather  steady  at  16  percent,  State  expendi- 
tures have  risen  from  12  percent  In  1958  to 
14  percent  of  gross  national  product  In  1962. 
They  have  had  to  take  care  of  the  population 
explosion  and  they  have  had  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty in  flxiding  the  necessary  revenue.  As 
has  been  Indicated,  the  Federal  Government 
helps  considerably  with  grants-in-aid,  loans 
and  advances,  sharei^revenues,  and  techni- 
cal assistance.  But  no  portion  of  Federal 
revenues  Is  shared  with  the  States  without 
strings  being  attached. 

The  German  system  of  dividing  the  in- 
come tax  between  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  with  a  further  division  by  the 
States  with  their  local  governments,  must 
seem  too  simple  and  logical  to  our  Federal 
bureaucrats,  especially  since  there  Is  only  one 
tax  collection  for  all  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Prelsdent  Johnson  through  his  re- 
cent economic  adviser.  Prof.  Walter  Heller, 
hinted  that  some  division  of  F"ederal  revenue 
with  the  States  might  be  one  aspect  of  a 
revised  federalism.  But  unfortunately  the 
suggestion  seems  to  have  been  knocked 
down. 

Basically,  however,  the  States  must  help 
themselves.  As  life  magazine  put  it  not 
long  ago,  "State  government  in  this  covmtry 
is  a  mess."  And  as  Thomas  Jefferson  ob- 
served, the  only  way  In  which  the  States 
can  erect  a  barrier  against  the  extension 
of  national  power  within  their  proper  sphere 
Is  "to  strengthen  the  State  governments,  and 
this  cannot  be  done  by  any  change  In  the 
Federal  Constitution  •  •  •  it  must  be  done 
by  the  States  themselves."  He  explained: 
"The  only  barrier  In  their  power  Is  a  wise 
government.  A  weak  one  wlU  lose  groimd 
in  every  contest."  He  could  not,  of  course, 
envisage  what  our  Supreme  Court  has  done 
in  the  matter  of  apportionment. 

Similarly,  the  Kestnbaum  Commission  ob- 
served: "If  States  do  not  give  cities  their 
rightful  allocation  of  seats  In  the  legisla- 
ture the  tendency  will  be  toward  direct  Fed- 
eral municipal  dealings.  These  began  in 
earnest  in  the  early  days  of  the  depression. 
There  Is  only  ooe  way  to  avoid  this  In  the 


future.  It  is  for  the  States  to  take  an  In- 
terest in  urban  problems,  In  metropoUtan 
govemment.  In  city  needs.  If  they  do  not 
do  this,  the  cities  wlU  And  a  path  to  Wash- 
ington as  tliey  did  before  and  this  time  it 
may  be  permanent,  with  the  ultimate  result 
that  there  may  be  a  new  govemment  ar- 
rangement that  wm  break  down  the  consti- 
tutional pattern  which  has  worked  so  well 
up  to  now." 

This  was  in  1955;  now,  10  years  later  we 
not  only  see  the  Federal  Government  deal- 
ing directly  with  the  big  cities,  but  we  have 
the  proposal,  renewed  by  President  Johnson 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  for  a  new 
Federal  executive  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  make  sure  that 
city  problems  are  not  neglected  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  Unfortxmately,  however,  I 
scaiuied  the  President's  message  In  vain  to 
find  any  recognition  of  the  indispensable 
role  of  the  States  In  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  our  Federal  system.  I  don't  believe 
he  referred  to  the  States  or  the  Governors 
even  once. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  must  vitalize 
and  modernize  our  State  governments,  we 
must  not  think  that  everything  can  be  run 
from  Washington  with  direct  pipelines  to 
the  cities.  A  number  of  our  States  In  their 
administrative  organizations  and  central 
leadership  compare  very  favorably  with  the 
sprawling  Federal  Establisliment;  and  pov- 
erty and  air  pollution  and  education  are 
not  going  to  be  properly  handled  without 
the  most  effective  State  support  and  collab- 
oration. We  need  strength  not  only  at  the 
center,  but  also  at  the  periphery  and  all  the 
way  In  between.  This  means  better  mter- 
govemmental  arrangements. 

An  optimistic  note,  I  believe.  Is  justified 
at  this  point.  I  therefore  say  that  I  thlnJc  we 
have  made  progress  in  recent  years  In  Im- 
proving our  intergovernmental  relations — 
although  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
Since  1959  a  notable  step  forward  was  the 
creation  in  Washington  by  act  of  Congress 
of  an  agency  known  as  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission  on   Intergovernmental   Relations. 

This  body  of  26  members  was  set  up  to 
represent  all  the  various  levels  of  govem- 
ment In  oiu'  Federal  system  and  It  consists 
of  Governors,  mayors.  Cabinet  members. 
Congressmen,  State  legislators,  county  super- 
visors, and  three  persons  representing  the 
public.  Some  20  significant  reports  have 
already  been  published  by  the  Commission 
containing  a  series  of  Important  recom- 
mendations dealing  with  most  of  the  exist- 
ing problems  In  the  field.  I  conmaend  these 
reports  to  your  careful  attention.  Here  at 
long  last  we  have  in  otir  Federal  system  a 
Commission  whose  task  it  is  to  give  con- 
tinuing attention  to  the  problems  which  our 
Federal  system  toevltably  produces.  Al- 
though implementation  of  the  Commission's 
recommendations  Is  slow  business,  because 
so  many  vmlts  are  involved,  nevertheless  a 
large  number  of  Influential  officials  and  citi- 
zens are  carefully  and  sincerely  at  work  try- 
ing to  Iron  out  the  basic  problems  which 
make  ovir  Federal  system  sometimes  creak 
and  groan.  A  step  In  this  direction  is  the 
lmp>ortant  biU  recently  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor MusKiE  referred  to  as  the  intergovern- 
mental cooperation  bill  of  1965,  S.  661. 

Let  me  also  give  a  few  Ulustratlons  from 
two  reports  of  the  Oamznlssion;  namely  one 
entitled,  "Statutory  and  Administration 
Controls  Associated  with  Federal  Grants  for 
PubUc  Assistance"  and  "Performance  of 
Urban  Functions  Local  and  Areawlde."  As 
the  first  report  mdlcates,  we  have  had  a  cash 
outlay  for  assistance  payments  alone  of  some 
954  billion  In  Federal,  State,  and  local  fluids 
since  the  passage  of  the  Social  Seciirlty  Act, 
and  the  report  adds,  "It  Is  not  strange  that 
the  public  assistance  programs  have  been 
subjected  to  critical  scrutiny  nor  any  wonder 
that  from  time  to  time  Intergovernmental 
relations  have  been  strained." 
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After  a  critical  review  of  the  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  device  as  an  Important  means  for 
strengthening  State  and  local  government, 
the  Commission  rejects  any  prapoeltlon 
"that  such  grants  be  made  a  mere  vehicle  for 
fashioning  greater  concentration  of  adminis- 
trative ix>wer  in  the  Central  Government" 
and  it  adds,  "the  Commission  believes  that 
Federal  controls  associated  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  grant  programs  should  be  kept  to 
a  minimum  sufficient  to  assure  a  satisfactory 
performance  consistent  with  the  national 
purposes  of  the  program,  and  to  provide 
proper  accountability  for  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds."  It  adds  finally  "both  the 
Federal  statutory  provisions  and  any  imple- 
menting regulations  governing  a  grant  pro- 
gram should  be  developed  with  the  desirabil- 
ity in  mind  of  strengthening  State  and  local 
government  administration  and  shovild  be 
carefully  weighed  against  this  objective  be- 
fore they  are  approved."  The  Commission 
also  feels  that  State  and  local  government 
should  have  "a  significant  voice  In  the  de- 
velopment of  Federal  program  provisions, 
especially  when  Federal  requirements  will 
affect  their  organizational  and  administra- 
tive structures." 

With  these  ends  in  view,  among  other  rec- 
ommendations, the  Commission  proposed 
(1)  that  there  be  a  Judicial  review  of  de- 
cisions by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  (2)  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  be  given  In- 
creased discretion  in  regard  to  the  operation 
of  State  plans;  (3)  that  there  should  be  a 
modification  of  the  single  State  agency  con- 
cept so  that  the  States  might  be  able  to  or- 
ganize the  structure  of  their  executive  branch 
in  a  matter  more  compatible  with  their  own 
organization  and  administrative  needs;  and 
(4)  that  a  permanent  public  assistance  ad- 
visory council  be  established  to  advise  the 
secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
on  proposed  legislation,  administrative  reg- 
ulations, and  other  related  matters. 

I  commend  these  recommendations  for 
your  thoughtful  consideration  and  I  also  sug- 
gest that  as  an  organization  you  give  more 
attention  to  these  and  other  commission 
recommendations  in  this  important  field  of 
intergovernmental  relations.  Your  distin- 
guished former  mayor  and  now  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Anthony 
Celebrezze,  served  on  this  conmiisslon  with 
me  and  I  am  sure  that  he  is  sjmapathetic 
with  the  objective  of  ironing  out  difficulties 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  cities  as  well. 

Before  concluding  this  discourse  on  inter- 
governmental relations  I  feel  constrained  to 
emphasize  two  additional  points.  First,  the 
excessive  nimiber  of  units  of  government  in 
the  United  States;  and  second,  the  need  for 
State  constitutional  revision. 

We  cannot  be  reminded  too  often  that  as 
of  1962  we  had  91.236  governmental  units  in 
the  United  States.  Thirty-four  thousand 
six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  of  them,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  the  total  number  were 
school  districts;  there  were  56.507  local  gov- 
ernments other  than  school  districts  of 
which  3.043  were  counties,  17.997  were 
municipalities;  17.144  were  township  govern- 
ments; and  18.323  special  districts.  Of  the 
latter.  Michigan  has  3,817  and  Ohio  only 
3,359. 

When  I  was  a  delegate  In  our  recent  State 
constitutional  convention  I  endeavored  to 
eliminate  townships  from  the  constitution. 
I  regret  to  tell  you  that  I  was  onlv  able  to 
attract  41  votes  out  of  144.  But  I  shall  keep 
on  trying. 

So  far  as  State  constitutional  revision  Is 
concerned,  the  Kestnbaum  commission  back 
In  1955  found  "a  very  real  and  pressing  need 
for  the  States  to  Improve  their  constitutions." 
Having  gone  through  the  experience  of  our 
Michigan  Constitutional  Convention  as  a 
delegate.  I  can  say  that  one  cannot  possibly 
realize  how  bad  one's  State  constitution  Is 


TfntU  he  submits  it  to  the  penetrating  study 
of  a  State  constitutional  convention.  It  is 
never  possible  to  do  everything  one  would 
like  to  do,  but  to  bring  undoubted  improve- 
ments to  State  constitutions  is  an  urgent 
need. 

As  a  final  parenthetical  remark  I  shoiild 
like  to  quote  to  you  section  5  of  article  in 
of  our  new  Michigan  constitution  which  I 
think  is  unique  in  this  country  and  which 
I  also  believe  to  be  something  of  a  model 
for  other  States  to  follow  in  this  field.  It 
reads :  "Subject  to  provisions  of  general  law. 
this  State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
any  goverr^mental  authority  or  any  combina- 
tion thereof  may  enter  Into  agreements  for 
the  performance,  financing,  or  execution  of 
their  respective  functions,  witti  any  one  or 
more  of  the  other  States,  the  United  States, 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  vmless  otherwise  provided 
in  this  constitution.  Any  otlier  provision 
of  this  constitution  notwltl-jstanding.  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  State  or  of  any 
such  unit  of  government  or  subdivision  or 
agency  thereof  may  serve  on  or  with  any 
governmental  body  established  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  this  section  and  shall  not 
be  required  to  relinquish  his  office  or  em- 
ployment by  reason  of  sucli  service.  The 
legislature  may  impose  such  restrictions, 
limitations,  or  conditions  on  such  service  as 
it  may  deem  appropriate."  I  Uiink  you  will 
recognize  how  this  section  encourages  inter- 
governmental activity  and  removes  the  rigid 
limitations  which  are  four.d  in  so  many 
State  constitutions  against  cooperative, 
shared  activity  particularly  at  the  local  level. 

May  I  conclude  these  remarks  by  using  the 
words  of  James  Madison  who  eaid  that  the 
Federal  system  would  be  a  success  if  we  used 
reciprocal  forbearance.  If  our  various  units 
of  government  could  only  use  this  recipro- 
cal forbearance  today,  many  of  our  problems 
would  disappear.  I  might  also  add  that  if 
we  did  not  place  so  much  reliance  upon  gov- 
ernment and  placed  a  little  more  on  the  indi- 
vidual, that  we  would  also  be  better  off.  In 
any  case,  the  problems  of  the  Great  Society 
will  go  floundering  unless  we  develop  better 
teamwork  between  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments. 


VFW  Commander  Jenkins  Speaks  Out 
Against  Hospital   Closings 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESET^'TATIVES 
Thursday.  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  John 
A.  Jenkins,  of  BliTningham.  Ala.,  has 
played  a  leading  role  in  protesting  the 
announced  plans  for  closing  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals,  domiciliaiies 
and  regional  oflSces. 

An  able  public  speaker,  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  and  a  highly  informed  spokesman 
on  veterans  matters,  Commander  Jen- 
kins presents  the  case  against  the  clos- 
ings in  a  very  effective  mamier. 

On  Sunday,  Januaiy  7,  1965,  Com- 
mander Jenkins  carried  the  veterans  case 
to  the  Nation.  Appearing  on  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  program,  "Report- 
ers' Roundup,"  Commander  Jenkins  an- 
swered questions  by  a  distinguished  panel 
consisting  of  Mr.  Ken  French  of  the 


Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  Mr.  Clark 
MoUenhoflf  of  Cowles  Publications,  and 
Mr.  John  Goldsmith  of  UPI. 

In  the  course  of  this  half  hour  program 
Commander  Jenkins  responded  to  the 
questions,  explaining  why  the  proposed 
closing  of  veterans  facilities  is  uneco- 
nomical, unfair  to  veterans  as  a  group, 
and  is  a  breach  of  faith  with  those  who 
have  defended  om*  country  in  its  hour 
of  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  alertness  to  important  issues  and 
for  its  sense  of  public  service,  both  of 
which  were  so  well  demonstrated  in 
Mutual's  decision  to  interview  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  Commander  Jenkins  on 
'•Reporters'  Roundup."  Because  of  the 
widespread  interest  in  the  proposal  to 
close  badly  needed  veterans  facilities  and 
because  of  what  Commander  Jenkins 
said,  and  how  he  said  it,  concerning  the 
proposed  closings,  I  include,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  the  text  of  the 
program,  "Reporters'  Roundup,"  on  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  January  7. 
1965,  featuring  the  appearance  of  Com- 
mander in  Chief  John  A.  Jenkins  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Reporters"  Roundup — January  7,  1965 
Mr.  French.  Reporters'  Roundup — where 
bylines  make  headlines.  This  is  Ken  French. 
Mutual  News.  Reporters'  Roimdup  comes  to 
you  tape  recorded  from  the  Mutual  Studioi^ 
in  Washington.  D.C.  It  Is  presented  by  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  as  a  part  of  a 
continuing  effort  to  provide  programs  de- 
signed to  keep  you  informed. 

We  have  as  guest  the  national  commander 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  John  A. 
Jenkins.  The  area  of  inquiry,  obviously.  Is 
that  phase  of  the  President's  program  deal- 
ing with  the  closing  of  some  veterans'  facil- 
ities. Commander  Jenkins  has  been  an  out- 
spoken critic  of  some  of  the  Presidential 
suggestions. 

There  have  been  efforts  aimed  at  changin.^ 
the  mind  and  attitude  of  key  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  the  administration — some  suc- 
cessful, some  not.  Certain  Members  of  the 
Senate  would  not  follow  completely  the  lead 
of  President  Johnson.  The  President's  V.^ 
topman.  William  J.  Driver,  who  was  con- 
firmed during  the  past  week,  has  not  changed 
his  thinking. 

So  with  a  qualified  expert,  VFW  Com- 
mander John  A.  Jenkins.  Reporters'  Round  - 
up  will  take  a  look  at  the  problem  and  .t. 
methods  of  changing  what  some  feel  are  mi.-- 
takes. 

To  ask  the  questions,  two  outstanding; 
Washington  correspondence.  Clark  Mollen- 
hoff.  award-winning  correspondent  of  Cowles 
Publications,  and  John  Goldsmith,  leading 
member  of  the  UPI  team  of  reporters.  Mr" 
Mollenhoff  will  have  the  first  question  fur 
Commander  Jenkins: 

Mr.  Mollenhoff.  Commander  Jenkins,  it 
seems  that  your  organization  make  some  dis- 
tinction between  the  policy  on  the  closing 
of  the  VA  hospitals  and  the  elevating  of  ALr. 
Driver  to  the  position  of  head  of  the  VA. 
How  do  you  draw  that  line? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  We  do,  Mr.  Mollenhoff.  WiJ 
say  that  the  two  are  completely  separate, 
and  not  connected  things.  We  feel,  first, 
that  Mr.  Driver  as  a  career  man  Is  most 
knowledgeable  and  most  qualified  to  be  Atl- 
ministrator  of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs.  We  feel  that  his  name — nor  would 
have  the  name  of  any  person  been  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  conflrmation  who  had  not 
agreed  in  advance  to  go  along  with  these 
curtailment  proposals.  However,  we  do  not 
attribute  them  to  Mr.  Driver  and  we  feel  that 
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he  will  make  a  very  competent  Administra- 
tor. 

Mr.  Mollenhoff.  WeU  now,  who  do  you 
blame  under  these  circvunstances  for  this 
policy?  Mr.  Driver  is  the  man  who  has  been 
on  the  HUl  doing  the  defending. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  We  blame  two  general  cate- 
gories. First,  we  blame  the  highest  political 
power — or  the  seat  of  the  highest  political 
power — ^the  White  House,  which  has  allowed 
to  be  nutured  a  certain  philosophical  concept 
to  which  we  are  very  strongly  opposed  in  that 
veterans  are  not  entitled  any  preferential 
treatment  from  their  country  as  a  reward  for 
their  service  to  the  country  in  time  of  war; 
and  the  second  basis  of  blaxne  is  the  Budget 
Bureau — that  there  is  a  very  deliberate  at- 
tempt, a  very  strong  attempt  at  tihis  time, 
to — for  bookkeeping  purposes — to  balance  the 
budget,  or  at  an  expected  output  of  less  than 
SI 00  billion. 

Mr.  Mollenhoff.  Well  now.  both  of  these 
entitles  that  you  suggest  are  responsible  for 
this.  The  Budget  Bureau,  and  the  White 
House  generally,  are  accountable  to  one  Ljm- 
don  Johnson.  Do  you  blame  the  President 
personally  for  this  type  of  policy? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Not  personally,  no — but  as  a 
practical  matter,  his  advisers  and  the  liighest 
echelons  of  his  administration. 

Mr.  Goldsmith.  Well,  are  you  saying  that 
this  program  of  closing  was  instituted  to 
bring  the  Federal  budget  dovra  below  the 
magic  $100  bUllon  level? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Partially.  For  the  second 
reason  we  say  that  there  is  now,  and  there 
has  been  for  many  years,  since  the  Economy 
Act  of  the  1930'B,  since  the  report  of  the 
Bradley  Commission  and  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission, a  philosophic  concept  that  veterans' 
benefits  as  such  are  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  And  we  are  opposed  to  that, 
Mr.  Goldsmith.  Well,  what  is  your  feeling 
about  the  adequacy  of  VA  hospital  and  domi- 
ciliary facilities  across  the  country?  Is  there 
a  good  showing  to  be  made  that  there  is  in- 
adequate capacity  now? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  There  certainly  is.  By  the 
figures  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  itself, 
it  was  projected  that  by  1980  they  would  need 
three  times  the  bed  facilities  in  VA  hospitals 
which  they  now  have.  And  I'll  say  this  too — 
that  the  veteran  population  is  growing  older 
and  the  entire  concept  of  medical  treatment 
in  our  country  is  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Hospitalization,  medical  benefits, 
medical  attention  are  all  increasing  in  every 
facet  of  our  life,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
same  is  not  true  of  the  veteran  population. 

Mr.  Goldsmith.  Isn't  it  part  of  the  VA 
argument  that  some  of  these  facilities  that 
are  being  closed  are  not  properly  located, 
properly  positioned  to  take  care  of  the  load 
where  the  need  is? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  That's  what  they  say.  They 
support — and  when  I  said  "they"  I  mean  the 
Veterans'  Administration — support  their  pro- 
jected curtailment  by  arguments  which  we 
believe  to  be  fallacious  and  not  to  be  the 
real  reason.  And  they  say  that  there  are 
some  lesser  requirements,  some  diminishing 
requirements  for  hospital  beds.  Well,  we  say 
that's  absolutely  untrue.  If  that  be  true, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  additional  hos- 
pitals, for  instance,  under  the  Hill-Burton 
Act. 

Mr.  Mollenhoff.  Well  now.  Commander 
Jenkins,  If  you  want  to  be  effective  in  this 
tliough.  can  you  continue  to  tilt  with  wind- 
mills? Do  you  not  have  to  have  some  adver- 
sary, some  villian  who  is  responsible  for  this 
dastardly  thing  that  you  are  talking  about 
here?  Can  you  just  fight  generally  and  be 
e.lective? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  We  feel  that  that  is  the 
cfTective  way  to  do  it.  We  feel  that  per- 
honallties  and  attributing  the  evil  motives 
to  individuals  as  p>ersonalities  would  be 
harmful  to  our  caiise.  We  believe  that, 
basically,  we  are  right  on  two  scores:  First, 


the  philosophical;  second,  on  the  budgetary 

attack. 

Now  I  wUl  say  this,  IX  I  might.  Insofar  as 
the  budgetary  argument  Is  concerned,  we 
think  that  we  can  point  out  places  where 
these  curtaUmentfi  proposed  to  save  some 
$23.5  million  annually,  and  we  believe  that 
we  can  point  out  places  in  the  budget  (or 
in  a  proposed  budget)  wliere  this  amount 
can  be  saved  in  better  interests  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  than  taking  it  out  of  the  veiterans. 
Mr.  Mollenhoff.  Well,  what  about  this 
domiciliary  area?  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion appears  to  be  In  the  position  of  saying 
that  they  are  not  really  so  sure  there  is  much 
need  for  domiciliary  care.  How  do  you  feel 
about  this? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Well.  I  feel  this:  That  first, 
their  argument — their  basic  argximent — on 
the  domiciliary,  as  I  imderstand  it.  is  that 
the  domiciliary  should  be  operated  only  in 
connection  and  in  conjunction  with  hospital 
facilities. 

We  say  this:  That  the  whole  field  of 
geriatrics  and  the  treatment  of  the  aging 
population — and  the  veteran  population  is 
aging — at  some  step  of  less  sufficiency  than 
hospitalization  itself  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
veterans  population.  It  is  a  thing  that  is 
proposed,  as  we  understand  it,  in  other  facets 
of  the  Great  Society. 

Mr.  Goldsmith.  Commands  Jenkins,  you 
say  that  you  think  there  are  other  ways  in 
which  savings  of  equal  or  greater  amount 
could  be  made.  Give  us  some  idea  of  how 
you  would  recommend  such  savings  if  you 
were  in  the  Budget  Bureau  or  in  the  White 
House  in  a  position  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Well,  first  I'd  like  to  say — 
and  we  have  some  very  definite  recommenda- 
tions— is  that  we're  not  opposed  to  foreign 
aid  as  such.  And  we  don't  want  to  put  our 
organization  in  such  a  position.  But  we  do 
believe  that  foreign  aid  should  be  limited  to 
those  people  friendly  to.  and  who  believe  in, 
the  principles  of  government  which  oxir  Na- 
tion believes  in. 

We  point  out.  for  Instance,  that  there  have 
been  quite  a  number  of  grants  to  Indonesia. 
I  don't  know  whether  that's  proposed  to  be 
continued  or  not.  But  we  point  out  that 
we  have  been  giving  aid  to  Egypt  and  to 
Nasser;  and  we  point  out  that  we've  been 
giving  aid  to  Algeria  under  Ben  Bella.  And 
we  feel  that  certainly  the  veterans  of  this 
Nation  are  entitled  to  consideration  in  prefer- 
ence to  these  gifts,  regarding  which  a  very 
cogent  argument  can  be  made  that  it's  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Goldsmith.  How  about  the  programs 
that  the  President  has  lumped  under  the 
general  heading  "Great  Society"?  Many  of 
these,  I  suppose,  would  help  veterans,  though 
not  in  their  capacity  as  veterans.  What's 
yovu:  organization's  feeling  about  the  "Great 
Society"? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Well,  being  against  the 
Great  Society  is  kind  of  like  being  in  favor 
of  sin.  We  don't  know  exactly  what's  con- 
templated and  what's  meant  by  the  Great 
Society,  yet.  But  we  will  say  this:  It  was 
through  the  efforts  and  the  sacrifices  of  the 
veterans  of  this  Nation  that  this  Nation  now 
finds  itself  In  the  position  to  proceed  with 
the  Great  Society.  And  we  feel  that  we 
should  not  be  the  first  casualties  of  such  a 
society. 

Mr.  GoLDSMrrH.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Can 
you  give  us  some  idea  of  other  areas  in  which 
the  principle  of  veteran's  preference  has  been 
Ignored? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Well,  as  you  may  recall,  there 
was  a  proposal  in  the  Congress  in  connection 
with  an  Alaskan  railroad  this  past  session, 
that  Civil  Ser\'lce  preference  to  veterans  be 
eliminated  from  that.  We  find  that  there  Is 
a  constant  and  Insidious,  and  sometimes  very 
surprising,  attack  on  veterans'  benefits  of 
all  kinds  and  tjrpes. 
Mr.  Mollenhoff.  Well  now.  haven't   vou 


been  able  to  at  this  stage.  Command^',  pin 
down  who  some  of  the  people  are  who  are 
responsible  for  this?  I  would  think  that  your 
veterans  organization  would  find  that  to  be 
essential. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  WeU,  Mr.  MoUenhoff.  I  wUl 
say  this:  That  we — all  of  these  people  are 
Americans,  and  our  disagreements  insofar  as 
our  concept  of  what's  right  and  the  morality 
of  observance  of  the  principle  of  loyalty  on 
the  part  of  our  Government — we  don't  at- 
tribute evil  motives  to  individuals  as  such. 
I  Just  don't  feel  that  it  would  be  In  the  best 
Interests  of  this  struggle  to  name  Individuals. 
Mr.  Mollenhoff.  Well,  getting  into  this 
whole  problem  that  you  have — which  is 
largely  a  poUtlcal  problem,  isn't  It?  Do  you 
agree  with  this? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Yes.  it  is.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  Mollenhoff.  Let's  get  a  p>olltical  bal- 
ance. Well  now,  you  speak  about  foreign 
aid.  There's  a  considerable  lobby  In  favor 
of  foreign  aid — not  only  in  favor  of  foreign 
aid,  but  In  favor  of  foreign  aid  to  Indonesia 
and  to  E^gypt,  the  two  that  you  mentioned. 
Mr.  Jenkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mollenhoff.  Now  to  overcome  this, 
aren't  you  going  to  have  to  get  a  little  more 
sex  appeal  or  a  little  more  personality  into 
this  thing  so  that  your  point  gets  across  more 
to  the  people? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Well,  let  me  say  this:  Prom 
my  travels  over  the  country,  I  find  that 
there's  a  growing  disillusionment  with  the 
benefits  that  this  country  is  getting  out  of 
some  of  the  foreign  aid.  To  be  very  chari- 
table. we'U  say  "some"  of  the  foreign  aid. 
There's  a  growing  feeling  in  the  country 
that  this  has  been  administered  and  has 
been  given  in  such  a  way — in  ways  that  are 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  this  country. 
And  so  we  find  there  a  built-in  answer  when 
they  come  back  at  us  and  say,  "Well,  these 
are  economy  measures,  and  you  favor  econ- 
omy in  Government — which  we  do — these 
are  efficency  measures,  and  you  favor  ef- 
ficiency in  Government — which  we  do."  Our 
answer  is  that  with  these  many  millions  go- 
ing to  Nasser  and  Ben  Bella,  we  don't  see 
why  budget  savings  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  hides  of  veterans. 

Mr.  Goldsmith.  It  sounds  to  me  as  if  you're 
saying  that  thetre  could  be  poUtlcal  reper- 
cussions against  the  administration  If  this 
program  is  allowed  to  continue.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  I  think,  nonestly,  since  this 
broke — and  I've  been  In  Nebraska  and  Dela- 
ware, the  Dakotas.  Pennsylvania — ^I  have 
never  seen  our^people  so  incensed  and  so 
stirred  up  about  a  matter  affecting  our  vet- 
eran population.  Governors,  Members  of 
Congress,  members  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ments, and  State  governments  are  stirred  p 
up  about  this  particular  proposal  to  curtaU 
the  facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Mr.  Mollenhoff.  Well  now,  are  they 
stirred  up  about  Mr.  Driver,  or  President 
Johnson's  administration?  What  are  they 
mad  at? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it's 
manifested  itself  in  a  sense  of  being  mad. 
I  don't  think  that  really  many  of  the  people 
even  know  Mr.  Driver,  to  be  frank  with  you. 
and  his  name  means  nothing  to  them.  And 
as  far  as  the  President,  they  are  not  mad 
with  the  President — certainly  the  election 
last  fall  and  the  results  of  it  show  that.  But 
there's  a  great  deal  of  disillusionment  be- 
ginning with  this  thing  called  the  Great 
Society,  If  this  VA  cut-back  Is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  "Great  Society." 

Mr.  Mollenhoff.  You  find  this  inconsist- 
ent with  a  great  society  and  the  expanded 
medical  programs — is  that  the  way  you  feel? 
Mr.  Jenkins.  Yes.  I  fljid  it  most  incon- 
sistent with  the  exp>ansion  of  social  security, 
with  the  medical  prop>osals  which  are  being 
made,  and  with  the  other  attributes  which 
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are  very  nebulovis  as  to  what  the  Great  So- 
ciety consists  of. 

Mr.  GouwMiTH.  Do  you  thlixk  that  this 
oppoeitlon  is  being  conveyed  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  are  you  help- 
ing convey  it? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  It  is  being  conveyed,  and  we 
are  helping  to  convey  It  smd  will  continue 
to  help  convey  it  in  every  way  that  we  can. 

Mr.  MoLLENHOFT.  Well,  who  do  you  think 
are  your  most  effective  people  up  there  In 
the  Senate?  For  example,  now — In  helping 
you  and  stopping  this  type  •   •  •. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Well,  let's  say  this:  That 
they  are  all  great  men,  and  of  course  we  don't 
want  to  create  grades  of  glory,  so  to  speak — 
but  we're  very  proud  of  Senator  Mansfield. 
for  Instance,  for  the  way  he  has  come  to  the 
forefront  in  this  struggle.  And  Senator 
Pbouty,  who  comes  to  mind  right  quickly, 
and  there  are  nimierous  others  in  the  House. 
And  chairman  Teague,  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  has  assured  me  that  he 
will  begin  hearings  on  this  matter  by  the 
middle  of  nejrt  month. 

Mr.  MoLLENHOFF.  Now.  Robert  Kennedy. 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  was  doing  some 
work  on  this. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Robert  Kennedy  did  a  mag- 
nificent Job,  and  I  was  told  Senator  Ted  Ken- 
nedy this  morning,  did  a  magnificent  Job  in 
that  question. 

Mr.  Mollenhoff.  Well,  do  you  think  now — 
he  was  trying  to  make  some  points  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  was  relying  upon 
what  he  considered  to  be  insubstantial,  non- 
substantial  statistical  information.  Do  you 
think  he  made  this  in  a  solid  fashion? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  I  certainly  do,  and  I  think 
this — that  the  decision  was  made  to  close 
these  facilities  or  curtail  them,  and  then 
these  facts  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  argiunents  with  these,  were  thought  up 
after  the  decision. 

Mr.  Mollenhoff.  Well,  do  you  think  that 
that's  honest — for  them  to  use  that  type  of 
statistic  to  try  to  close  veterans'  hospitals? 

Mr.  JfeNKiNS.  I  certainly  do  not.  I  think 
they  should  very  frankly  and  openly  give 
the  real  reasons,  which  we  have  previously 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Mollenhoff.  Well,  If  putting  out  these 
false  statements  is  dishonest,  as  you  indicate, 
then  who  Is  responsible  for  the  dishonesty? 
Doesn't  that  get  above  and  beyond  Just  a 
matter  of  a  little  political  fuss? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Well,  actually  who  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  dishonesty.  I  don't  know.  But 
I  will  say  this:  That  these  people  have  to 
give  some  reason.  And  they  cannot,  or  will 
not.  give  the  true  reasons— which  are  bud- 
getary and  the  philosopliical  opposition  to 
veterans'  benefits. 

Mr.  French.  Thank  you,  VFW  Commander 
Jenkins.  * 


The  Future  of  the  United  States  and  What 
Its  Citizens  Can  Do  To  Inflaence  It 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

of    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  splen- 
did speech  delivered  before  the  Halifax, 
Va.,  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  by 
Don  L.  Jordan,  vice  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  John- 
son-Carper Furniture  Co.,  of  Roanoke, 
Va. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  Before  Halifax  Countt 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

(By  Don  L.  Jordan ) 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  for  a  short  time 
tonight  about  the  most  important  thing  In 
the  world  to  all  of  us  right  now— the  future 
of  our  country — and  what  we  as  individuals 
can  do  to  Influence  that  future. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  am  delighted 
that  so  many  ladies  are  present.  This  con- 
cerns you  as  much  as  it  does  these  men — 
possibly  more  so  because  of  the  enormous 
share  of  the  American  econotny  owned  by 
women. 

A  so-called  expert  has  estimated  that 
women  control  between  75  and  90  percent 
of  the  wealth  of  this  country.  Some  joke- 
ster  has  added  that  they  e-o  through  their 
husbands'  pants  pockets  at  night,  trying  to 
get  the  other  10  percent. 

We  know  that  isn't  so,  of  course,  but  even 
If  It  were,  we  would  know  that  the  money 
was  In  good  and  capable  hands. 

If  we  men  were  honest  with  you  ladies 
we'd  admit  that  without  you  there  would 
be  no  homes — without  you  there  would  be 
fewer  churches — and  without  you  there 
wouldn't  be  any  parent-teacher  associations, 
either. 

I  know  that  it  has  been  customary  to  say 
that  women  haven't  cleaned  up  politics 
since  they  won  the  right  to  vote  45  years 
ago.  Let  me  say  right  here  that  I  think  you 
have  done  more  in  those  45  years  than  we 
men  have  managed  to  do  in  the  last  200. 

Through  your  women's  orEranizations  and 
the  women  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Republican  party — I  understand  there  are  a 
few  Republicans  In  these  parts — you  have 
done  much  to  field  better  candidates;  and. 
by  electing  them,  you  have  helped  obtain 
better  government  on  all  levele. 

The  year  1965  is  highly  significant  to  us 
Virginians.  Just  3  weeks  from  today  we  will 
be  observing  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
surrender  at  Appomattox— less  than  100 
miles  from  where  we  are  gathered  tonight. 

We  shall  remember  lovingly  those  last 
ragged  remn.ints  of  a  once  ereat  army  which 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  led  so  sralluitly  In  a  glo- 
rious but  hopeless  struggle.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  who  are 
honest  with  ourselves  will  thank  God  that 
out  of  Appomattox  there  emerged  a  united 
and  powerful  nation  with  a  mission  in  this 
world. 

On  Jtme  15  at  Jamestown,  Virginians  will 
Join  in  spirit  with  their  British  cousins  arid 
freemen  everywhere  to  celebrate  the  750th 
anniversary  of  the  Magna  Carta.  I  hardly 
need  remind  you  that  from  this  immortal 
document  emerged  the  factors  and  the  guar- 
antees which  were  to  point  the  way  to  our 
own  Independence  and  to  what  we  so  proudly 
call  the  "American  way  of  life." 

The  year  1965  is  the  700th  anniversary  of 
the  first  British  Parliament,  the  mother  of 
all  representative  legislative  bodies.  It  also 
Is  the  346th  anniversary  of  the  first  free 
legislature  in  America — the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses— which  met  at  Jamestown  In  1619. 
(Unfortunately,  that  was  the  same  year  that 
African  slaves  were  Introduced  Into  the 
economy  of  the  Virginia  Colony  and  of  the 
entire  South — a  terrible  sin  for  which  all 
Americans  are  continuing  to  pay  unto  this 
day.) 

What  was  the  spirit  and  the  essence  of 
the  Magna  Carta,  of  that  first  Parliament, 
of  that  first  House  of  Burgesses  which  pre- 
ceded the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
our  Federal  Constitution? 

Was  it  not  the  fact  that  all  men.  being 
created  equal  under  the  law  and  in  the  sight 
of  God.  have  the  "unalienable  right."  as 
Jefferson  put  it.  to  govern  themselves  under 
a  system  which  they  think  best? 


For  176  years  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion has  l?een  in  effect.  It  still  guarantees 
our  rights  and  our  liberties.  But  we  would 
be  blind.  Indeed,  If  we  did  not  recognize  thai 
those  rights  and  liberties  are  being  infringed 
and  are  slipping  away  a  little  bit  at  a  time 
through  court  decisions.  Executive  orders, 
and  even  through  the  ruling  of  bureaucrats! 

The  States  created  the  Federal  Union  to 
do  those  things  they  could  not  do  for  them- 
selves. Be  it  noted,  however,  that  they 
reserved  to  themselves  all  powers  which  thev 
did  not  give  specifically  to  the  Feder;U 
Government. 

Today  the  10th  amendment  is  being  nulli- 
fied daily,  and  bit  by  bit  all  power  is  bei:v: 
concentrated  In  Washington.  Within  the 
past  week  we  have  seen  and  heard  the  pro- 
posal to  remove  control  of  registration  t-jicl 
voting  to  the  NatlonaJ  Capital  from  tlie 
States  where  the  Constitution  put  it. 

If  this  trend  is  not  halted.  It  should  be 
obvious  to  us  all  that  the  States  eventually 
will  become  no  more  than  provinces  of  the 
Federal  Government  like  -those  of  France  and 
other  European  nations. 

It  follows  quite  naturally  that  local  gov- 
ernment then  will  become  only  administra- 
tive In  nature,  with  officials  appointed  and 
carrying  out  directives  from  higher  up.  In 
short,  the  processes  of  our  representative 
republican  form  of  government  are  bein ; 
reversed  at  an  alarming  pace. 

AU  right,  then,  who  is  to  blame  for  thi'. 
and  what  can  be  done  about  It? 

Let's  look  at  the  Initial  half  of  that  ques- 
tion first. 

V/ho  is  to  blame? 

Let  us  look  no  farther  than  this  room  f i  .- 
a  begimiing.  You  and  I  are  to  blame.  Gov- 
ernment is  the  people.  If  government  isn  . 
what  we  want,  then  we  are  guilty. 

Do   you    want    to   hear   something  tragic' 
Among  other  things,  Jefferson  wrote  in  thr 
declaration  that  King  George  III  had  sent  t 
these  shores  "swarms"  of  officials  "to  harn.'., 
our  people  and  to  eat  out  their  substance." 

Well,  today  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment alone  equal  In  number  the  enti.'-o 
population  of  the  Thirteen  Original  Colonic, 
in  1776. 

In  addition,  we  have  all  the  State  and  loc-: 
officials.  It  really  is  tragic.  It's  staggeriiv: 
and  alarming. 

Another  great  Virginian  of  that  era  cf 
giants — James  Madison — who  was  the  chief 
designer  of  the  Constitution — once  wto' ■ 
that  without  self-government  this  Reputalj - 
would  not  survive. 

This  Nation  has  become  great  because  .  : 
the  spirit  of  Initiative,  of  self-dependenc  . 
and  of  self-reliance  of  otir  forefathers.  TIk  ■ 
believed  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  people  !< 
support  government  and  not  that  of  govern- 
ment to  support  the  people. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  we  have  lost  ot.r 
perspective  and  our  sense  of  values — the  gre  ' 
American  vision. 

I  seem  to  recall  hearing  not  long  ago  llie 
urgent  advice:  "Ask  not  what  your  countiy 
can  do  for  you  but  ask  rather  what  you  can 
do  for  your  country." 

Those  were  brave  and  Inspiring  words.  bi;t 
they  have  been  followed  by  the  appropriation 
of  more  billions  of  dollars  to  do  more  things 
for  more  people. 

The  spending  programs  seem  to  be  never- 
ending.  Why?  Because  the  people  or  ti.e 
representatives  the  people  elect  are  demand- 
ing them. 

All  this  requires  more  and  more  taxc? 
and — I  shudder  to  say  It — more  natior.il 
debt;  more  putting  off  the  bill  for  future 
generations  yet  unborn  to  pay. 

Mo.st  alarming  of  all.  so  far  as  we  business- 
men are  concerned,  is  not  Just  the  multipli- 
cation of  Federal  Government  regulation  and 
the  excessive  taxation  but  Government  com- 
petition with  business. 

Here's  one  to  make  you  think:  Fedcr.d 
assets  in  housing,  community  developmer.r, 
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commerce,  transportation,  and  other  normal 
activities  of  the  private  business  domain  now 
total  $82  billion. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  hurts  the  econ- 
omy, look  at  this:  The  Defense  Department 
stockpiled  critical  Items  until  40  percent  now 
h  .s  been  declared  excess  and  earmarked  for 
d.sposal.  The  Federal  excess  in  tin  alone 
ij  equal  to  two  times  the  average  national 
consumption  of  that  metal  In  1960-62. 

Government  continues  to  expand  In  the 
p  lA-er  business  after  getting  its  foot  in  the 
d^>or  under  the  guise  of  flood  control  and 
rviral  electrification.  As  late  as  1930  only 
6  percent  of  all  power-generating  capacity 
v.  ,;s  Government-owned;  in  1960  it  was  23 
percent  and  is  still  going  up.  I  hardly  need 
g  1  into  the  loss  of  revenue  because  of  tax- 
iree  cooperatives  whose  share  has  to  be  borne 
L-  ■  legitimate  business. 

Only  recently  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  asked 
C  ingress  fo-  $1  million  to  produce  seedlings 
f.r  State  tree-planting  programs.  Privately 
or.ned  nurseries  are  fully  capable  of  doing 
the  Job,  doing  it  better  and  doing  it  cheaper. 
Theio  are  a  lot  more  examples  I  could  cite 
::  -.ve  had  time. 

Tlie  many  hairassments  of  business  in  the 
field  of  labor  relations  and  even  In  the 
i.rdinary  conduct  of  its  daily  affairs  are  so 
veil  known  that  I  need  not  go  into  detail. 
.Ml  of  you  have  almost  dally  experience  with 
interference  and  dictation. 

And  now,  what  are  btisinessmen  doing  to 
c  jinbat  these  trends,  to  assert  their  rights, 
:  >  secure  and  infiuence  proper  government? 
T  >  tell  the  truth :  the  answer  is  "not  enough." 
Unfortunately,  business  has  been  cast  in 
tne  role  of  complalner.  It  fights  back  only 
.i.Tcr  it  is  hit  and  often  this  Is  too  late. 
Frisiness  needs  to  take  the  initiative — to 
i  -ter  p>ositive  legislation — to  offer  Its  ideas 
w.-hout  being  asked. 

Because  Federal  taxation  Is  heaviest  and 
Federal  regulation  Is  the  more  onerous,  we 
xr^'.id — quite  mistakenly,  I  think — to  concen- 
t:  te  the  fire  of  our  complaints  on  Wash- 
n.rton. 

This  Is  important — yes — but  the  taxation 
a:;d  the  regulation  extends  down  to  all 
1,  vels — tio  State,  city,  county,  town,  and 
other  subdivisions. 

Let  me  make  something  clear:  If  there  are 
i;.  any  part  of  this  State  or  Nation  poor 
q.inlity  Congressmen,  legislators,  city  coun- 
c..:nen,  county  supervisors,  or  others  In  elec- 
tive office,  everybody  is  to  blame;  but  busl- 
n  ssmen  are  more  at  fault  because  they 
si.ould  be  community  leaders  In  every  way, 
not  Just  In  their  particular  fields. 

If  corrupt,  self-seeking  politicians  gain  con- 
tr.l  of  a  government,  businessmen  are  to 
lj;..me  for  their  apathy,  their  lethargy,  and, 
y .s.  even  their  weakness  in  refusing  to  face 
:  ■'•s. 

Civic  responsibility  begins  not  at  the  top 
I ::t  at  the  bottom.  He  who  votes  only  in 
I 'residential  elections  is  a  very  poor  citizen, 
ir.deed. 

It  is  simply  good  business  for  businessmen 
to  be  interested  In  government  at  the  grass- 
roots. If  we  do  not  take  the  proper  interest 
in  local  and  State  politics,  It  should  be  ob- 
vr.'us  that  national  politics  and  policies  will 
never  reflect  a  btisiness  viewpoint. 

.\t  the  local  level  especially,  businessmen 
not  only  have  an  obligation  to  get  out  and 
work  for  candidates  and  issues — but  also  they 
h  ive  a  duty  to  seek  out  and  to  provide  com- 
petent and  able  candidates.  Money  contri- 
butions are  fine  and  so  easy  to  make,  but 
they  don't  replace  work  at  the  precinct  level. 
Let  me  ask  you  a  soul-searching  question: 
If  candidates  for  public  office  do  not  come 
ir  .m  the  ranks  of  business  and  professions, 
^vnere  are  they  going  to  come  from?  You 
know  the  answer  as  well  as  I — from  the  ranks 
of  the  incompetents,  the  rabble-rousers,  and 
the  cultivators  of  minority  gripes. 

When  that  happens,  as  has  been  observed, 
we  will  have  the  sort  of  Government  we  de- 
serve. 


Businessmen  have  an  obligation  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  communities  to  tcJce  an 
active  interest  In  organlzatlona  which  are 
seeking  to  wage  their  battles.  The  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce — for  one — Is  doing  a 
magnificent  Job  in  conducting  public  affairs 
training  schools  throughout  the  country. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  cite  a  per- 
sonal example:  Many  years  ago  I  decided  to 
help  further  the  work  of  one  association  to 
which  my  company  belongs — the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  As  my  in- 
terest grew,  so  did  my  responsibilities. 

Just  recently  they  offered  me  the  challenge 
of  becoming  national  vice  president  and 
chairman  of  the  public  affairs  advisory  com- 
mittee. This  is  going  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
time,  but  the  stakes  are  high  and  the  op- 
portunity for  service  and  accomplishment 
too  strong  to  refuse.  I  am  going  to  do  the 
best  that  I  can  to  help  awaken  the  business- 
men of  America  to  their  duty  and  privilege. 
We  must  tell  our  story  to  the  people.  As- 
Etiredly  we  cannot  sit  back  on  our  branches 
and  howl  for  the  status  quo,  while  militant 
organizations  and  others  more  Interested 
than  we  are,  set  out  to  shape  the  course  of 
the  country,  the  State,  and  our  local  com- 
munities. 

Do  some  of  you  perhaps  still  think  there 
Is  no  need  to  get  excited?  No?  Well,  listen 
to  this:  Recently,  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  published  in  Its  magazine  Ac- 
tion the  results  of  a  suney  among  high 
school  and  college  Juniors,  taken  by  three 
great  universities. 

Here's  what  they  found:  53  percent  believed 
In  Government  ownership  of  banks,  rail- 
roads, and  steel  companies;  62  percent  said 
that  the  Government  has  the  responsibility 
to  provide  Jobs;  61  percent  rejected  the  profit 
incentive  as  necessary  to  the  survival  of  free 
enterprise;  and  84  percent  denied  that  pa- 
triotism is  vital  and  plays  an  Important  part 
In  otir  lives. 

•  These  figures  are  shocking.  Somewhere, 
somebody  is  falling  short  of  telling  the  true 
American  story  where  It  needs  most  to  be 
told — to  the  rising  generation.  We  business- 
men must  accept  a  very  big  share  of  the 
blame  for  that. 

One  of  the  toughest  fights  the  cause  of 
freedom  has  been  confronted  with  Is  going 
to  break  Into  the  open  soon.  This  will  oome 
when  President  Johnson  submits  his  prom- 
ised proposal  to  amend  section  14-B  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

In  blunt  language,  this  means  the  killing 
of  the  light-to-work  laws  of  Virginia  and  18 
other  States.  (There  were  19  others,  but 
labor  unions  already  have  forced  repeal  In 
one  State  this  year.) 

With  the  repeal  of  section  14-B  will  dis- 
appear the  basic  human  right  of  every 
American  to  work  where,  when,  and  for 
whom  he  pleases  without  having  to  Join  an 
organization  or  to  pay  tribute  to  It. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It — this  Is  going 
to  happen  unless  all  of  us  face  the  issue 
squarely  and  accept  our  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  section  14-B  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  Is  not  repealed.  Al  of  us  should 
express  our  views  on  this  critical  question 
by  communicating  with  our  representatives 
in  Congress. 

And  so,  my  plea  to  you  tonight  Is  to  be- 
come genuinely  Interested  In  politics  and 
government.  The  problem  Is  not  so  much 
with  those  who  are  in  politics  as  It  is  with 
the  great  number  of  us  who  are  not. 

The  businessman  who  ceases  to  study  his 
history,  his  economics,  and  his  psychology 
along  with  his  mathematics  Is  living  In  the 
Dark  Ages. 

If  government  Insists  on  being  In  busi- 
ness, then  It  Is  high  time  business  got  Into 
government  on  all  levels,  starting  at  home — 
down  at  those  grassroots. 

"Public  affairs"  Is  a  nice,  respectable  $5 
word.  I  have  a  better  word,  a  plain  5-cent 
word  we  can  all  understand:   Its  politic*. 


Politics  Is  a  dirty  word  only  because  you 
and  I  choose  to  make  It  so.  But  remember 
this:  government  Is  only  as  good  as  the 
politics  behind  it. 

Intelligent,  good,  sound  government  can 
exist  only  If  businessmen  and  community 
leaders  are  willing  to  give  it  their  thought*, 
their  talents,  and  their  efforts. 

In  summary:  government  is  what  we 
choose  to  make  It.  The  future  of  our  com- 
munities, our  State,  and  our  Nation  Is  up 
to  us. 

Will  you  Join  me  In  accepting  that  chal- 
lenge? 


Latin  American  Audit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MAESACHUSeiTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  is- 
sued its  fourth  report.  This  report,  which 
contains  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
accurate  compilations  of  statistics  on 
Latin  American  development,  presents  a 
balanced  account  of  progress  in  the  last 
year  imder  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  report  is  optimistic,  but  it  does  not 
underestimate  the  extent  of  the  challenge 
before  us.  Indeed,  it  highlights  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  fundamental  social,  po- 
litical decisions  that  must  be  made  if  the 
statistics  are  to  show  substantial  im- 
provement. 

The  New  York  Times  on  Monday. 
March  22  discussed  this  report  in  a 
thoughtful  editorial.  This  editorial 
points  up  the  essential  political  nature  of 
many  of  the  problems  that  remain  in 
Latin  America  and  cautions  against  ex- 
pectations of  quick  solution.  I  would 
like  to  call  this  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  by  inserting  it  In  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Latin  American  AtTDir 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund,  like  Its  predecessors.  Is 
a  gold  mine  of  facts  and  figures  on  Latin 
America.  Only  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Latin  America  (ECLA).  an  affiliate  of  the 
United  Nations  with  headquarters  in  San- 
tiago, Chile,  provides  any  comparable  amount 
of  economic  and  social  Information. 

Gold  mines,  of  course,  do  not  provide 
pure  gold.  The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  which  has  administered  the  trust's 
funds  of  $525  million  put  up  by  the  United 
States,  has  an  understandable  tendency  to 
spotlight  the  good  features  and  to  minimize 
the  bad.  ECLA,  Incidentally,  has  the  op- 
posite tendency. 

Both  organizations  present  all  the  facts 
they  can  get.  Latin  statistics  are  often  un- 
trustworthy, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  1964 
was  a  favorable  year.  It  was  least  favorable 
In  most  of  the  fields  In  which  the  trust  fund 
works — land  settlement  and  improved  land 
use,  housing  for  low-Income  groups,  water 
supply  and  sanitation  facilities  and  higher 
education.  Only  In  the  field  of  education 
was  there  significant  progress.  There  were 
also  Important  tax  reforms  and  a  general  Im- 
provement In  mobilizing  Internal  resourcee. 

Agrarian  reform  remains  a  basic  weakness. 
The  funds  report  masks  how  little  advance 
was  made  by  stating  that  "at  the  end  of  1964 
limited  progress  had  been  made  in  rural  in- 
stitutional reform."    It  does  add  that  "whll« 
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population  is  growing  at  an  exceptionally 
high  rate,  agricultural  production  as  a  whole, 
and  food  production  in  particular,  are  in- 
creasing more  slowly,  if  at  all."  Moreover, 
"most  recent  estimates  indicate  that  in  the 
cxirrent  year  agricultural  production  will  de- 
cline from  last  year's  level." 

Translate  these  facts  Into  social  and 
political  terms  and  the  results  are  far  from 
encouraging.  Yet  social  reform  is  the  ideo- 
logical basis  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and 
the  hardest  thing  to  get  in  Latin  America — 
as  Teodoro  Moscoso,  the  first  Coordinator  of 
the  Alliance,  said  recently  at  Mills  Col- 
lege— are  "the  important  and  innumerable 
political  decisions"  required  to  make  the  Al- 
liance a  success. 

The  difficulties  and  weaknesses  in  the  area 
are  no  reflection  on  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund,  which  Is  doing  splendid  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank's  president,  Felipe  Herrera,  of 
Chile.  It  is  nobody's  fault  that  the  process 
of  development  in  economically  backward 
countries  is  very  long  and  very  hard. 
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Foreign  Trade:   Exporter  To  Use  Trade 
Zone  in  Three-Way  Transactions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit. 
for  printing  in  the  Record,  an  article  as 
an  example  of  how  some  leading  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  are  meeting  the 
economic  needs  of  our  country  with 
respect  to  the  balance-of-payments 
problem.  I  think  this  example  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  From     Hawaii     Business     and     Industry. 

March,  1965] 
Foreign  Trade:  Exporter  To  Use  Trade  Zo.ve 
IN  Three-Way  Transactions 
(Note.— A  new  firm  Just  organized  to 
promote  sales  of  secondhand  heavy  ma- 
chinery in  the  Far  East  will  try  to  reduce 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit  by  an 
ingenious  barter.) 

No  sooner  did  Governor  Burns  last  monih 
announce  the  approval  of  a  free  trade  zone 
xor  Honolulu  than  business  firms  began 
making  plans  how  to  put  it  to  practical  use. 
One  of  the  first  among  these  is  Universal 
American  E.xport  Corp.,  a  6-month-old 
enterprise  which  intends  to  do  some  re- 
packaging, labeling,  and  distribution  of  Far 
East«rn  goods  which  it  plans  to  e.xport  to  the 
United  State.s.  Canada,  and  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries. 

According  to  Executive  Vice  President  Har- 
old E.  Peacock,  who  has  spent  3  of  his  4  years 
m  Hawaii  doing  the  spadework  for  the  for- 
mulation of  Universal  American  Exoort  Corp 
and  previous  to  that  had  17  years'of  e.xperi- 
ence  in  military  export  business  in  Chicago 
the  firm  will  often  take  distribution  rights 
c  f  Us  Par  Eastern  clients"  products  in  lieu  of 
ca.-^h  payment;  in  these  cases  it  will  use  the 
trade  zone  to  bring  these  products  in  and 
pack  them  under  various  labels,  or  do  some 
light  assembly  and  such.  The  finished  goods 
Will  then  leave  for  their  destination  wherever 


Universal  American  Export  Corp.  has  man- 
aged to  sell  them. 

USED  factory  machines 

Universal  American  Export  Corp.'s  services 
to  the  Par  East,  for  which  it  will  be  receiving 
such  goods  on  occasion,  conBist  mainly  of  ex- 
porting Industrial  heavy  machinery  to  the 
commercially  awakening  oriental  coun- 
tries— primarily  Korea,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong, 
the  Philippines,  Malaysia,  and  Thailand. 
President  of  Universal  American  Export  Corp. 
is  State  Senator  Mltsuyuki  Kido,  and  other 
officers  of  the  firm  include  Vice  President 
Howard  K.  Maesaka  and  Director  Herbert 
y.  C.  Choy. 

The  firm's  plillosophy  is  simple.  In  the 
United  States,  industrial  production  is  fast 
reaching  the  stage  of  total  commitment  to 
advance  automation— and  this  results  in 
quick  obsolescence  of  still  perfectly  opera- 
tional equipment  often  only  5  or  10  years  old. 
What  to  do  with  this  heavy  machinery  is 
becoming  something  of  a  national  headache, 
since  obviously  no  U.S.  producer  can  afford 
to  employ  older,  less  efficient  models  on  the 
production  line  becatise  competition  would 
quickly  overtake  him. 

According  to  Peacock,  the  eame  equipment. 
properly  reconditioned  ar.d  backed  by  a 
reputable  firm's  guarantee,  is  often  the  per- 
fect answer  to  the  prayers  of  Industrialists 
of  the  less  advanced  countries  where  of 
course,  it  is  far  too  early  to  think  of  the 
latest  automation  and  data  processing  steps, 
and  where  for  the  next  15.  or  20  years  the 
machinery  can  perform  much-needed  service. 
Accordingly,  the  UniversiU  American  Export 
Corp.  attempts  to  act  as  the  mediator  be- 
tween the  underindustrialized  East  and  the 
many  dealers  in  the  United  States  who  are 
overstocked  with  used  heavy  machinery 
rapidly  losing  value. 

TEN  FACTORIES  FOR   KOREA 

The  potential  for  such  services  seems  un- 
limited— the  consensus  of  all  four  of  the 
firm's  protagonists  who  together  made  an 
inspection  trip  to  the  Orient  recently  to  see 
what  the  potential  was.  TTie  results  were 
beyond  all  expectations,  says  Peacock.  In- 
stead of  returning  merelv  with  tenUitive 
commitments  and  market  d»ta  they  set  out 
after,  the  quartet  brought  back  satchelfuls  of 
firm  orders  for  equipping  entire  new  fac 
torles,  or  completely  refurbishing  existing 
ones;  a  preliminary  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  trip  sets  the  figure  at  $8  million  worth  of 
reconditioned  equipment. 

Says  Peacock:  "We  won't  try  to  compete 
in  the  new  machinery  market,  where  the  Jap- 
anese and  the  Europeans  can  always  beat 
American  prices — but  in  tlie  secondhand 
field,  the  United  States  is  not  only  practical- 
ly the  only  large  supplier,  but  it  also  has 
such  a  fast  industrial  pace  tliat  machinery  is 
discarded  when  it  has  still  plenty  of  useful 
life  left  In  it."  There  is  also  the  advantage 
of  universal  knowledge  of  American  trade 
names,  which  are  something  of  a  status  sym- 
bol In  the  underprivileged  countries,  and  the 
reputation  of  American  businessmen  whose 
guarantee  can  l>e  taken  at  face  value. 

The  firm  is  handling  an  order  for  a  com- 
plete shoe  factory  for  South  Korea,  where 
they  also  asked  for  a  cardboard  box  plant. 
a  caustic  soda  plant,  a  furniture  manufac- 
turing factory,  and  six  other  plants  makincr 
everything  from  plastics  to  terry  cloth' 
Taiwan  has  ordered  cement  block  and  brick 
making  machinery,  and  eve;x  in  highly  in- 
dustrial Japan,  the  traveling  group  "  sold 
a  polyethylene  bag  fact»ry  idea  In  all  the 
countries  visit.ed,  the  U:uvers;il  American 
Export  Corp.  members  appointed  agents  to 
handle  additional  business;  one  Tokyo  firm 
thus  selected  estimated  it  could  easily  gen- 
erate $10  million  in  annual  business  for 
Universal, 
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Following    the    trip    to    the    future    mar- 
ket.-:.    the    firm    turned    its    attention    to    its 


suppliers,  and  a  second  mission  was  dis- 
patched to  the  United  States,  there  to  siLrr. 
up  dealers  who  will  be  the  source  of  the 
equipment.  Universal's  aim,  according  to 
Peacock,  is  to  have  at  least  1,000  dealers  cr- 
ganized  to  supply  Instantly  the  kind  ;;:,ci 
quantity  of  reconditioned  equipment  re- 
quired; by  exacting  a  service  fee  from  th.se 
suppliers,  the  firm  has  begun  to  take  in  -.e 
first  money  since  its  establishment  last  s.  :•- 
tember,  he  adds. 

Universal  also  intends  to  act  as  agents  ,r 
brokers  for  tlie  mainland  dealer  in  facilit  •- 
ing  the  somewhat  complex  export  procei:;- 
ings,  for  instance  by  dealing  with  outlets  ,  .- 
ready  possesing  export  licenses  and  tl-..,.=i 
making  it  unnecessary  for  the  small  dealt  :s 
to  get  one.  Help  will  be  also  offered  -sm:; 
bills  of  lading  and  other  redtape,  and  w:;i 
financing.  The  company's  services  will  U  \i 
be  of  greatest  value  to  the  small  and  medi.;,. 
sized  businessman  who  cannot  afford  to  ko  » 
an  oversea  sales  staff  or  appoint  ovcr-.'.i 
agents  in  all  these  locations. 

U.S.  eases  financing 
The  financial  angle,  actually,  says  Peac,  ■. 
has  been  the  stumbling  block  until  qi;  le 
recently,  and  the  reason  for  the  3-year  de;  y 
in  getting  the  enterprise  going.  The  Uni-  d 
States  has  never  been  too  export-mlndci:  - 
only  something  like  3  percent  of  the  gr.  > 
national  product  ever  leaves  the  countiv. 
easily  the  lowest  ratio  among  the  wor!.;  s 
industrial  nations.  The  businessman's  ai  i- 
tude  is  also  apparent  in  the  attitude  of  t.:e 
public  servant,  who  has  never  been  too  he  ;:.i- 
ful  in  pushing  exports.  Peacock  explains. 

In  the  last  few  years,  prodded  especi.-"..:-. 
by  the  alarming  rate  of  gold  outflow,  vari<  -.^ 
governmental  branches  finally  began  in  ea:  .- 
est  to  help  businesmen  to  set  up  export  g-- 
erations.  Operations  of  outfits  like  t  .e 
World  Bank  and  the  Export-Import  B;v  k 
have  been  expanded;  the  Export-Imp  ;•: 
Bank  now  offers  guarantees  to  the  ordin.  :  v 
commercial  bank  of  the  buyer's  credit,  ,.s 
long  as  the  country  dealt  with  is  at  le  : 
reasonably  stable  as  to  system  of  govci  .- 
ment  and  solvency.  In  this  manner,  it  t.  = 
pretty  much  as  the  FHA  does  in  respect 
mortgage  lenders.  With  this  official  enco..-- 
agement,  banks  and  other  sources  of  fina:  - 
ing  at  last  became  amenable  to  the  ide.  [ 
loans  for  export  purposes. 

trade  zone  helpfitl 
One  trouble  remained  on  the  receiving  £  ; 
Most  of  the  Asiatic  coimtrles  are  poor  In  ci  .  - 
lars,  and  their  governments  Jealously  gu  -ci 
their  meager  hoards  against  outflow.  I;  i.s 
therefore  extremely  hard  for  the  would- je 
buyer  of  U.S.  equipment  in  one  of  these  cor  .- 
tries  to  supplicate  his  government  for  t;  c 
release  of  dollar  funds  to  finance  his  factr.-.v 
unless  It  is  one  of  overwhelming  natio:.  .1 
importance. 

At  this  Juncture,  the  Hawaii  trade  z'  ..<.' 
came  as  a  propitious  answer.  Now  the  Vi  i- 
versal  American  Export  Corp.  can  offer  o 
take  commodities  in  lieu  of  payment,  bi  ; 
them  to  the  zone,  and  in  turn  sell  them  e:'  .- 
er  in  the  United  States  or  wherever  doi:  :? 
are  plentiful.  It  will  then  act  as  ap'  :.t 
twice,  and  earn  a  slightly  higher  commis.'.jrr, 
but  in  either  case,  it  wUl  also  help  to  re- 
verse the  trend  of  capital  outflow  from  "he 
United  SUites,  And  in  Hawaii,  the  firm's  c- 
tivity  in  the  trade  zone  Is  bound  to  crc  ue 
^  few  Jobs  at  least  in  whatever  preparariun 
for  the  American  market  is  necessar>-,  1  he 
raw  materials  or  products  accepted  as  p  y- 
ment  will  be  usually  brought  in  as  b:ik 
shipment,  and  leave  Hawaii  packaged  .  :.ci 
labeled  for  their  Individual  destination? 

Everyone  at  Universal  American  Expert 
Corp,  is  highly  optimistic  about  the  grow- 
ing Far  E.istern  market.  On  the  ctisto.r.cr 
end,  the  firm  can  offer  20-year  payniriit 
terms,  which  are  guaranteed  up  to  90  per- 
oent  by  the  Export-Import  Bank;  on  'lie 
dealer   end,  it  can   lure  the  mainland   b-u.>^i- 
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ncssman  with  vistas  of  an  unlimited,  largely 
entirely  unexplored  and  yet  very  eager  mar- 
ket; and  to  wholesalers.  It  can  paint  the  pic- 
ture of  Inexpensive  oriental  products  and 
r.'.w  materials  coming  In  as  barter  which  can 
be  sold  at  a  profit  anywhere  in  the  Western 
world.  That  first  get-acqualnted  trip,  says 
Pe::COck,  has  convinced  the  staff  that  enough 
bu-siness  could  be  signed  up  right  now  to 
keep  the  firm  hopping  for  20  years. 


The  Strange  New  Language  of  a  Magic 
Land 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  criti- 
c:sm.  sometimes  reaching  the  point  of 
V.  ification,  has  been  heaped  on  the 
E' reau  of  Reclamation  as  the  result  of 
its  activities  which  have  an  effect  on 
t};e  landscape  of  this  Nation.  The  criti- 
CL^m  grows  out  of  a  conflict  that  is  not 
new  to  tills  counti-y.  but  has  somehow 
bi  on  distorted  to  the  point  where  the 
Depaitment  of  the  Interior  and  the 
B'.u-eau  of  Reclamation  are  regarded  as 
t'.'o  .spoilers  of  our  national  heritage  by  a 
.v.':ct  group  which  has  appointed  itself 
tl.c  protector  of  our  natural  resources. 
Tliis  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  always  thought 
I  a  at  the  business  of  our  public  resources 

a  "/^  handled  throug:h  the  proposals  of  the 
a  f  ministration  and  the  disposal  by 
C   'isi'ess. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  creation  of  Lake 
Povell  which  is  now  backing  up  behind 
Gen  Canyon  Dam  in  Arizona.  There  are 
tlio.-e  who  think  that  the  loss  of  this  red 
rock  canyon  is  inexcusable  and  irrepar- 
able. One  cannot  deny  that  the  oppor- 
itiHity  to  follow  the  original  water  high- 
way through  those  magnificent  canyons 
i,-  Tone,  but  that  river  has  been  replaced 
b-  a  lake — the  highway  has  been  widen- 
ec;  and  fantastic  new  vistas  have  been 
o.i  ned  up  to  the  vast  numbers  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  using  their  leisure  time  to 
discover  the  great  beauties  of  the  West. 
I:.?tead  of  destruction,  there  has  been  an 
excliange.  We  have  given  the  Nation  a 
roreational  opportunity — yes,  an  es- 
tl:.  lie  opportunity  tliat  never  would  have 
been  ours  had  not  the  constiniction  of 
thi.i  key  unit  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
Rl'or  storage  project  brought  about  the 
exchange  of  a  river  for  a  lake. 

I  or  a  description  of  what  has  hap- 
P'  led  in  that  magic  land.  I  call  your 
a  *  :ntion  to  the  article  written  by  Maxine 
Evown  Phillips  in  Empire  magazine  sec- 
"1  a  of  the  March  14.  1965  issue  of  the 
D    iver  Post. 

The  article  follows: 
Till;  Strange  New  Language  of  a  Magic  Land 

Pr-.-ibably  you've  never  heard  of  Wahweap, 
i^'.  Entrada,  or  Nonnezosche.  or  Mah-Vah- 
T  .!:-Tump.  But  you  will.  You'll  hear  of 
thein.  and  a  great  many  others — musical 
Sp.-.nish  names,  stuttery  Indian  ones — which 
fire  entering  the  American  vocabulary  the 
Fan-.e  way  Yosemite  and  Niagara  and  Bright 
Angel  and  Sequoia  came  Into  It. 


The  names  are  from  a  great  scenic  region 
newly  opened  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people — ^the  Glen  Canyon  national 
recreation  area — and  It  Is  a  whopp>er. 

On  January  21,  1963,  a  steel  gate  was  closed 
at  Glen  Canyon  Dam  In  north-central 
Arizona,  and  Lake  Powell  was  born.  The 
Colorado  River  began  to  back  up  Into  the 
system  of  canyons  it  had  carved  in  ages  past. 
Eighteen  months  later,  in  August  1964, 
when  the  year's  runoff  was  completed,  the 
lake  was  347  feet  deep  at  the  completed  dam, 
and  more  than  160  miles  long,  reaching  far 
up  into  UtaJi,  past  Hite,  and  into  at  least  90 
tributary  canyons  and  innumerable  smaller 
streams  and  river  valleys. 

From  the  beginning,  like  the  neighbors' 
kids  waiting  for  you  to  get  your  new  swim- 
ming pool  filled,  the  tourists  were  waiting. 
By  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1963,  more  than 
20,000  people — who  came  in  5,600  vehicles 
pulling  2,300  boats — had  come  to  Lake  Powell 
to  swim,  ski,  boat,  fish,  camp  or  Just  look. 
In  1964  the  lake  was  bigger,  and  so  were  the 
crowds. 

They  say  it  always  helps  to  enjoy  the  coun- 
try if  you  know  the  language,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  Lake  Powell  and  the  whole  Glen 
Canyon  region,  like  the  land  itself.  Is  fresh 
and  vivid  and  different. 

WahT^-eap,  for  instance.  You  pronounce 
it  "Wah-weep."  It  is  a  Paiute  Indian  word 
meaning,  not,  as  might  appear,  a  crying 
papoose,  but  "bitter  waters."  Wahweap  Is 
where  you  have  to  go  now  to  put  a  boat,  or  a 
baited  fishhook,  or  yourself,  into  the  Arizona 
end  of  Lake  Powell,  or  even  to  see  more  of  it 
than  the  sullen,  dark-blue  section  immedi- 
ately back  of  the  dam.  The  canyon  in  which 
the  old  river  is  now  imprisoned  makes  a  bend 
a  short  distance  above  the  dam,  and  the  rest 
of  the  lake  is  hidden  away  in  the  blue-shad- 
owed, pastel-tinted  pink- and -beige  world  of 
mesas,  buttes.  and  plateaus. 

Wahweap  is  the  gateway  to  this  world.  It 
is  a  broad,  basin-like  stream  mouth  which 
opens  into  Glen  Canyon  6  miles  upstream 
from  the  darn.  The  bed  of  the  stream  fur- 
nished gravel,  thousands  of  tons  of  It,  for 
the  dam.  Now  it  is  the  site  of  all  the  major 
activities  related  to  the  lake,  except  for  the 
production  of  power  by  the  mighty  turbines 
at  the  foot  of  the  dam.  "Juice  and  Joy," 
someone  is  supposed  to  have  answered  when 
asked  what  the  new  dam  was  going  to  be  good 
for.    The  joy  begins  at  Wahweap. 

evebtthing    fob   the    boateb 

The  National  Park  Service,  which  operates 
the  recreational  facilities,  has  Its  Glen 
Canyon  headquarters  here,  and  has  built  a 
handsome  campground,  with  paved  parking 
patios,  flourishing  trees  and  shrubs  (watered 
by  the  new  lake)  and  a  huge  picnic  area 
complete  even  to  louvered  steel  awnings  for 
the  tables. 

The  marine  and  sightseeing  concession's 
headquarters  are  here  as  well.  Since  the  lake 
has  not  yet  reached  its  permanent  minimum 
storage  level,  these  facilities  are  temporary, 
but  fully  adequate.  You  can  launch  your 
own  boat,  moor  it,  buy  all  necessary  sup- 
plies for  it.  or  rent  a  boat,  or  take  a  boat  trip 
lasting  from  2  hours  to  7  days  with  the 
pilots  of  Canyon  Totirs,  Inc.  Other  conces- 
sionaires operate  out  of  Hall's  Crossing  and 
Hite  in  Utah. 

A  marine  service  shop  is  in  full  operation 
at  Wahweap,  with  all  the  gear  and  tackle  an 
Inland  skipper  will  ever  need.  Including  a 
sun  hat  for  his  wife,  and  postcards  to  mail  to 
the  folks  who  had  to  stay  home  in  Apple 
Grove. 

Up  the  hill  from  the  temporary  arrange- 
ment are  the  beginnings  of  what  will  one 
day  be  one  of  the  country's  great  marinas. 
On  a  big  coral-colored  dune  there  are  curbs 
and  paved  streets  and  parking  areas  and 
thriving  trees,  a  giant  launching  ramp  1,100 
feet  long  and  200  feet  wide,  graded  so  you 
can  put  your  cruiser  Into  the  water  whUe 
staying    dry    yourself.      The    trees    and   the 


curbs  and  the  paving  are  for  a  still  xmbuUt 
320-room  luxury  motel,  already  named  Wah- 
weap Lodge,  and  Its  related  services — an  air- 
strip, restaurants,  snack  bars,  and  gas 
stations  for  cars  and  boats.  Completion  date 
for  this  development  Is  estimated  as  some- 
time in  1970. 

The  Wahweap  concession  is  headed  by 
famotis  old  rlverman.  Art  Greene,  who  for 
years  ran  the  white  water,  taking  thousands 
of  canyon  lovers  down  the  bruising  but  In- 
spiring route  pioneered  by  MaJ.  John  Wes- 
ley Powell  In  1869.  Now  he  takes  his  ease 
as  your  host,  and  If  you're  lucky,  his  son- 
in-law,  Elarl  Johnson,  himself  a  master  rlver- 
man: wlU  be  your  personal  pilot  and  gtilde  on 
yotir  tour  of  the  shimmering  blue  lake  that 
has  swallowed  the  river. 

Johnson,  who  loves  the  Lake  as  if  he  had 
invented  It  himself,  agrees  that  much  beauty 
was  lost  with  the  tntindation  of  Glen  Canyon. 
But  then  he  points  to  the  myriad  marvels  of 
scenery  now  within  reach,  of  eye,  foot,  and 
camera,  via  the  wide  ^lue  highway  of  im- 
pounded water. 

"Before  the  water  came  up,"  he  says,  "there 
was  simply  no  way  into  most  of  these  pku:es. 
A  few  crazy  prospectors  and  sc«ne  thirsty 
Indians  have  seen  it.  But  the  ordinary  per- 
son couldn't  get  in,  and  if  he  did,  he  iM'ob- 
ably  never  lived  to  get  out." 

As  you  float  past  noble  promontories,  ma- 
jestic amphitheaters,  frowning  escarpments, 
into  shadowy  narrow  channels  and  vast, 
echoing  caves,  for  mile  after  breathtaking 
mile,  you  can't  get  too  excited  about  what 
lies  drowned  vmder  the  shimmering  stirface 
which  is  your  avenue  Into  a  once  lost  wonder- 
land. For  one  person  who  was  privileged 
to  see  the  secret  l)eauties  of  the  floor  of  Glen 
Canyon,  thousands  will  share  in  the  splen- 
dors of  the  new  but  ancient  land  Lake  PoweU 
has  revealed. 

So  remember  Wahweap.  You'll  go  there. 
Just  as  surely  as  you  go  to  Yellowstone,  the 
Grand  Canyon  or  Rocky  Moiuitaln  Natioiaal 
Park. 

SANDSTONE    SCTJLPTTTKBS    ABOUND 

What  about  Entrada?  Entrada  Is  the 
name  of  a  sandstone  you  see  cropping  out 
all  over  the  Foiu-  Corners  country.  It  is 
remembered  bitterly  as  the  "Sllckrock"  by 
many  an  exhausted  lu'anium  hunter  who  has 
stood  below  the  swelling,  blllowly  contours 
of  the  Entrada  cliffs  and  gazed  in  frustration 
past  its  unscalable  slopes,  to  where  another 
sandstone,  Morrison  by  name,  hung  against 
the  sky.  For  within  the  Morrison  lay  hidden 
the  uranium  ore.  Perhaps  this  same  pros- 
pector, his  pick  and  Geiger  counter  put  away 
In  a  basement  closet,  will  float  past  the 
bosomy  heights,  and  reflect  that  they're 
much  prettier,  now  that  he  doesn't  have  to 
climb  them. 

Entrada  sandstone  forms  the  beautiful 
castle-llke  figtires  which  dominate  the  scene 
at  Wahweap,  and  may  well  make  it  known 
as  the  world's  loveliest  setting  for  a  marina. 
It  is  only  one  of  many  kinds  of  sandstone 
you  will  get  to  know  personally  if  you  be- 
come a  real  Lake  Powell  buff — such  as  Nav- 
ajo, and  Wingate,  and  Kayenta,  and  Carmel, 
and  Owl  Rock,  In  spite  of  yourself  you 
might  get  carried  away,  buy  an  armful  of 
geology  bulletins  and  rock  books  and  become 
an  amateur  geologist,  speaking  wisely  (and 
if  a  little  Inaccurately,  who  cares?)  of  geo- 
logic columns,  middle  and  upper  Jurassic 
periods,   and    crossbedded   dune   forms. 

Then  there  are  the  names  given  to  some 
of  the  more  spectacular  features  in  the  re- 
gion by  sore-footed  pioneers.  Gimsight 
and  Tower  Buttes,  the  Hole-ln-the-Rock. 
the  Crossing  of  the  Fathers.  Not  many  peo- 
ple passed  this  way  In  the  long  centuries  be- 
fore the  idea  of  a  dam  came  to  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  But  some  of  those 
who  did  come  left  big  tracks. 

In  1776,  a  Spanish  priest.  Fray  Sylvestre 
Velez  de  Escalante,  with  a  party  of  Spanish 
soldiers,  returning  from  an  unsuccessful  at- 
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■  tempt  to  link  the  Santa  Fe  missions  with 
those  In  California,  found  a  place  to  ford  the 
river.  Now  the  lake  widens  to  a  seascape 
of  iridescent  waves,  many  feet  above  where 
the  good  padre  wrung  the  river  water  out  of 
his  robes.  The  party  representing  Imperial 
Spain  does  not  seem  so  very  far  away  when 
you  reflect  that  the  lake  surface  stands  where 
the  river  ran  some  quarter  of  a  billion  years 
ago.  And  the  Mormon  pioneers,  letting 
their  85  loaded  wagons  down  a  thousand 
feet  through  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  canyon 
wall,  the  Hole-in-the-Rock,  seem  closer  still. 
There  are  some  old  familiar  names  of  an- 
other sort,  beloved  of  fishermen,  which  are 
part  of  the  new  playground's  glossary — rain- 
bow, kokane,  largemouth  bass,  catfish.  The 
fish  are  there,  planted  and  native,  by  the 
thriving  millions,  the  game  and  fish  people 
report.  And  the  sight  of  fishermen  driving 
around  the  campground  at  dusk,  trying  to 
give  away  a  panful  or  a  basketful  of  fresh- 
caught  finny  beauties,  confirms  the  report. 
nature's  mightiest  bridge 

There  are  the  names  of  the  90  side  canyons 
Into  which  the  new  lake  reaches  its  blue  and 
sparkling  arms.  You  will  float  In  hushed 
silence  through  Cathedral  and  Driftwood  and 
Dungeon  Canyons,  past  towering,  tilted  walls 
which  cut  off  all  but  a  thin  crescent  of  sky. 
You  will  buy  more  film  than  you  can  afford, 
use  It  all,  and  go  back  the  ne.xt  day,  with 
still  more  film,  and  use  all  of  that.  On  the 
map  you  will  look  at  the  thousands  of  invit- 
ing anchorages  on  the  lake's  nearly  1,800 
miles  of  shoreline,  and  Just  hope  you  live  long 
enough  to  visit  them  all — and  the  money 
holds  out. 

And  what  about  Nonnczosche  and  Mah- 
Vah-Talk-Tump? 

They  are  Indian  names  for  the  crown 
Jewel  In  Lake  Powell's  glittering  treasury. 
Rainbow  Bridge.  This  greatest  of  all  known 
natural  arches  lay  sequestered  In  the  remote 
wilds,  unseen  by  all  but  those  rugged  and 
well-heeled  enough  to  xmdertake  either  a  20- 
mile  trip  by  muleback  from  the  foot  of 
Navajo  Mountain,  or  a  float  trip  down  the 
river,  and  then  a  lengthy  walk  through  the 
great  canyons.  Since  the  lovely  wonder  was 
found  in  1909,  more  than  22,000  names, 
many  of  them  repeats,  have  been  inscribed  in 
the  autograph  book  kept  at  the  bridge.  Now, 
on  a  1-day  trip,  you  can  ride  in  a  hand- 
some, cushioned  excursion  boat  over  60  miles 
of  the  bluest,  clearest  water  In  the  world, 
through  scenes  of  arresting  grandexu-,  walk 
a  mile  and  seven-tenths  through  the  sand, 
and  see  It  yourself. 

It  will  not  seem  strange  at  all  that  the 
great  bridge  has  not  one  but  four  names. 
We  have  called  it  The  Rainbow.  The  Nava- 
Jos  call  it  Nonnezosche.  And  the  Paiutes 
have  conferred  upon  it  two  fine  tongue- 
twisters.  Like  many  another  man,  the 
Paiute  has  both  a  mystical  and  a  practical 
side.  Having  satisfied  his  sense  of  mysti- 
cism by  calling  it  Baraholnl.  'The  Rainbow," 
he  related  this  Incredible  structure  to  some- 
thing he  could  touch  and  understand.  He 
calls  It,  and  all  bridges,  natural  and  other- 
wise, Mah-Vah-Talk-Tump.  It  means  "un- 
der the  horse's  belly." 

FACTS    FOR    VISITORS 

D-.stance  from  Denver 
Approximr.tely  70  miles,  via  Four  Corners 
or    Monument    Valley    route.s,    to    Kayenta, 
Tuba  City,  and  Page. 

Accommodation  <! 
At  Page,  site  of  dam  and  7  miles  from 
Wahweap  Marina  and  campground,  all  serv- 
ices— motels,  stores,  laundromats,  churches, 
boat  and  trailer  rentals,  taxi.  The  Wahweap 
concessionaire.  Canyon  Tours.  Inc.,  operates 
a  modem  motel,  restaurant,  and  service  sta- 
tion at  the  intersection  of  U.S.  89  and  the 
Wahweap  road. 

Weather  and  roads 
Recreation   area   open    all    year.     Boating, 
lodging,  meals  available  at  all"  times.     Roads 


always  open.  Main  waterways  of  the  lake 
expected  to  be  open  all  winter  for  fishing 
and  boating.  At  Wahweap,  occasionally  as 
low  as  zero  In  winter  and  as  high  as  106°  lo 
summer.    All  motel  air  conditioned. 


Johnson  Arts  Bill  Lacks  Limits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP   SOUTH   CAROIINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  THXJRMGND.  Mr.  President, 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  March 
18,  published  an  article  by  James  J.  Kil- 
patrick — entitled  "Johnson  Arts  Bill 
Lacks  Limits."  Mr.  Kilpatrick,  who  I 
am  proud  to  say  is  a  perBonal  fi-iend  of 
mine,  is  the  able  and  distinguished  edi- 
tor of  the  Richmond  News  Leader,  of 
Richmond,  Va.  This  article  raises  some 
vei-y  pertinent  points  in  connection  with 
the  pending  legislation  dealing  with  the 
arts  and  humanities.  I  feel  certain  that 
every  Senator  will  benefit  from  reading 
the  article;  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CONGRESSIOK.^^L  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticlc 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Johnson   Arts    Bill    Lacks   Limits 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

New  York. — Huntjngton  Hartford's  new 
Gallery  of  Modern  Art  tow«rs  over  Central 
Park  at  Columbus  Circle,  a  rose  and  white 
minaret  in  this  Babylon  on  the  Hudson, 
created  by  Edward  Durell  Stone  in  a  burst 
of  Byzantine  vision.  Yout  correspondent 
emerged  from  these  rococo  precincts  one 
afternoon  last  week,  bought  a  paper,  and 
learned  that  Johnson  had  sent  his  own  bill 
on  the  arts  up  to  Congress.  It  is  a  bad  bill 
in  several  different  ways;  and  tlie  Impact  of 
Hartford's  charming  gallery  made  it  worse. 

Let  us  not  construe  the  Obnstitution.  In 
any  old  fashioned  view,  the  Congress  has 
no  more  power  to  create  a  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  than  it  has 
power  to  make  Harry  Truman  a  duke,  but  in 
a  day  when  the  Supreme  Court  confuses  de- 
sirability with  constitutionality,  anything 
goes.  Let  us  object  and  except,  and  let  the 
point  go. 

Simply  from  a  standpoint  of  governmental 
administration,  the  President's  bill  is  a  mon- 
strosity. He  would  create  1 1 )  a  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  (2)  a  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities,  and  (3)  a 
Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities, all  of  which  would  go  Into  (4)  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities. Meanwhile,  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts,  which  came  into  existence  only 
last  fall,  would  vanish  into  the  maze,  never 
to  be  heard  from  again. 

These  several  agencies,  under  the  Presi- 
dent's bill,  would  be  charged  with  disbursing 
new  grants-in-aid  "to  groups  or,  in  appro- 
priate cases,  to  individuals  engaged  in  or 
concerned  with  the  creative  and  performing 
arts."  The  grants  would  finance  group  pro- 
ductions, or  individual  projects,  in  music, 
dance,  drama,  folk  art,  creative  writing,  arch- 
itecture, painting,  sculpture,  photography, 
graphic  and  craft  arts,  industrial  design,  cos- 
tume and  fashion  design,  motion  pictures, 
television,  radio  and  tape  and  sound  record- 
ings. The  companion  provisions,  dealing 
with  the  humanities,  are  equally  encom- 
passing. 


The  President's  bill,  sponsored  by  Mes.srs 
Pell,  Javits,  and  Grxtening  In  the  Senate, 
and  by  Mr.  Pogartt,  of  Rhode  Island,  In  the 
House,  Is  the  fifth  or  sixth  major  propohal 
in  this  field  to  be  put  before  the  Congress 
this  year.  The  Johnson  version  Is  better 
than  the  others  in  one  respect  only.  It  would 
authorize  up  to  $5  million  a  year  in  Feder.ii 
funds  to  be  matched  with  equivalent  private 
contributions. 

In  every  other  respect,  Johnson's  biU 
suffers  by  comparison.  For  example.  ;;ii 
earlier  bill  by  Senator  Gruening  provuics 
that  a  National  Humanities  Board  must  i)e 
made  up  with  a  "comprehensive  represemu- 
tion  of  the  views  of  scholars  and  teachers  ;n 
the  hiunanltles  and  the  arts."  The  Gruem-ig 
bill  also  contains  an  explicit  provision  tl.a: 
such  a  board  "shall  not  attempt,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  direct,  control,  or  otherwise  ir.- 
fluence  the  scholarship,  teaching,  research,  or 
artistic  endeavors  which  it  supports."  Nei- 
ther of  these  provisions  appears  in  the  Pn  u 
dent's  bill. 

An  earlier  bill  frc«n  Senator  Pell  also  co:\- 
tains  one  or  two  clauses  that  are.  intended  to 
provide  some  safeguards  against  a  despoti;  m 
of  taste,  by  assuring  a  reasonable  tumo-er 
in  membership  on  the  govemmg  bor.rd 
Johnson's  version,  by  contrast,  would  ere:  te 
two  cultural  czars,  one  for  the  arts,  the  other 
for  the  humanities,  and  would  give  each  )f 
them  power  to  disburse  up  to  $15  million  i 
year  largely  at  his  own  discretion. 

The  new  grants  would  be  paid  to  recipiei  r.= 
who  met  "such  standards  as  may  be  ap- 
proved" by  the  Government.  The  two  chair- 
men would  decide  what  artistic  endeavurs 
had  "substantial  artistic  and  cultural  signifi- 
cance." In  the  end,  they  alone  would  con- 
clude that  a  novel,  or  biography,  or  toiie 
poem,  or  painting,  or  piece  of  sculpture  l.pd 
significant  merit.  They  would  choose  tlie 
artists,  writers,  designers,  and  composers  who 
would  receive  the  Federal  grants.  This  is 
regal  tastemaking  not  seen  since  the  days  of 
Catherine  the  Great,  and  it  would  be  cr in- 
ducted with  public  funds  gathered  through 
the  compulsions  of  law. 

Huntington  Hartford's  gallery  has  dr..\vn 
contemptuous  sniggers  from  the  moment  it 
was  opened— and  drawn  heartfelt  applai:se 
as  well.  Hartford's  taste  runs  strongly  o 
representational  paintings  and  sculpture:  !-.e 
Is  like  square,  man.  Most  galleries,  like  t;;e 
Guggenheim  up  the  street,  are  from  r.^r 
Gutsville,  but  the  Hartford  is  close  in.  !:s 
patron  likes  it  that  way.    And  it  is  his  mom  y 

That  is  the  key  point.  So  long  as  patr<'n- 
age  of  the  arts  Is  free  and  voluntary,  Guggi  n- 
heim  and  Hartford,  and  Wright  and  SUM:e 
can  compete  fairly  in  the  marketplace.  You 
pays  your  money  and  you  takes  your  chc;  e 
But  once  the  really  big  money  in  the  a;ts 
begins  to  come  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, you  still  will  pay  your  mone7,-all  rieht. 
but  the  dominant  choice  will  be  Big  Dadd.  = 


We  Can  Win  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVI-  - 

Thursday,  March  25. 1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wisli  to 
bi-ing  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  entitled  "We  Can  Win  in  Viet- 
nam" appearing  in  the  March  issue  of 
the  VFW  magazine.  I  found  the  aiticle 
to  be  of  exceptional  and  timely  Interest. 
It  was  written  by  John  L,  Smith,  public 
relations  director,  "VFW.  and  editor  ot  the 
VFW  magazine.    Mr.  Smith's  article  i? 
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a  report  to  the  members  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  written  after  the  au- 
thor returned  from  a  recent  tour  of  the 
country  as  a  guest  of  the  U.S.  I>epart- 
ment  of  Defense. 

The  article  follows: 

We  Can  Win  in  Vietnam 
1  By  John  L.  Smith,  editor,  VFW  magazine) 

(Note. — This  article  is  a  report  to  the 
ni  embers  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
o;i  the  war  in  Vietnam,  written  after  the  au- 
thor returned  frcan  a  recent  tour  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  guest  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense.) 

Pearl  Harbor,  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge, 
.«Lazio,  Normandy  Beach,  all  bring  to  mind 
moments  of  courage,  suffering  and  death — 
occasions  when  the  American  determination 
to  win  overcame  insurmountable  odds  to 
mm  defeat  into  victory.  These  are  memor- 
able pages  from  otu-  Nation's  heroic  past. 

Today  the  American  fighting  man  is  carry- 
ji.g  on  in  the  same  tradition.  He  is  the  same 
g.aiant  fighting  man.  He  suffers,  he  endures, 
he  exhibits  the  same  courage,  the  same  de- 
termination. He  is  proud,  he  is  confident. 
But  today  there  is  this  difference — he  is 
frtistrated  and  he  Is  disillusioned.  These  are 
the  men  who  slosh  through  the  rice  paddies 
and  try  to  survive  in  the  jungles  of  South 
Vietnam. 

To  observe  these  men  of  courage  firsthand 
is  an  opportunity  that  comes  to  few.  It  is 
thrilling  and  exhilarating.  It  is  a  never  to  be 
forgotten  experience,  for  the  American  serv- 
iceman in  Vietnam  symbolizes  all  that  is 
great  in  our  Nation's  past  and  Is  daily  estab- 
lishing new  high  standards  that  will  forever 
h.e  in  the  pages  of  American  history. 

But  the  shadow  of  tragedy  is  cast  over 
sciuth  Vietnam.  It  is  a  shadow  that  tar- 
nishes the  bright  image  of  those  who  are 
serving,  suffering,  and  succumbing  on  the 
battlefield  so  that  freedom  might  survive 
here  at  home.  It  is  the  shadow  of  apathy, 
tlie  shadow  of  softness,  the  shadow  of  mis- 
understanding, the  shadow  of  fear.  These 
words  are  foreign  to  the  man  on  the  fighting 
front,  but  represent  instead,  the  emotions  of 
tli ose  at  home. 

It  was  frightening  Indeed  to  feel  the  strong 
grasp  of  a  young  Army  captain  who  only 
hiiurs  before  had  been  engulfed  In  the  fiame 
or  war  when  he  said,  "Why  don't  you  go  back 
and  tell  the  people  in  the  United  States  that 
we  can  win  this  war.  Why  the  hell  don't  you 
i-cW  them  about  the  battles  we  win.  Why  the 
hell  don't  you  tell  them  to  get  off  our  backs." 

Sad  is  the  day  when  the  American  fighting 
ni.m  must  tell  his  fellow  citizens  back  home 
t'>  get  off  his  back.  But  that  is  not  the  feel- 
ing of  Just  one  man  In  Vietnam,  it  Is  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  the  men  living  and  fighting 
sicie  by  side  with  the  South  Vietnamese. 
Yt,s,  these  men  resent  the  attitude  on  the 
h 'inefront.  They  resent  it  when  they  read 
c:  the  criticism  back  home.  They  resent  our 
lark  of  "will  to  win."  They  resent  the  talk 
0!  'pull  out"  and  they  resent  it  when  they 
rc,:cl  the  results  of  an  American  poll  that 
indicates  25  percent  of  the  American  people 
are  not  even  aware  that  we  are  embroiled 
in  a  deadly  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

The  struggle  In  Vietnam  is  a  difficult  one. 
It  is  difficult  to  fight  and  It  Is  difficult  for 
tiie  American  people  to  understand.  In  daj's 
gone  by,  however,  the  difficulty  of  any  given 
situation  was  never  considered.  It  was 
enough  to  know  that  the  American  fighting 
man  was  engaged  in  battle,  for  those  at  home 
to  step  to  the  front  and  lend  full  moral  and 
physical  support  in  a  determined  effort  to 
win.    Such  is  not  the  case  today. 

It  is  true  that,  according  to  the  book,  we 
are  not  at  war.  Americans  in  Vietnam  today 
are  serving  In  the  role  of  adviser.  The  term 
adviser  should  not  be  taken  lightly  or  scoffed 
at.     This  Is  in  fact  the  role  we  play.     All 


final  decisions  are  those  of  the  Vietnamese. 
But  to  serve  as  an  adviser  to  an  army  at 
war,  as  the  Vietnamese  Army  is,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  assume  the  same  risks  and  exist  un- 
der the  same  conditions  as  those  doing  battle. 
This  is  a  new  breed  of  American  fighting 
man  in  Vietnam.  It  is  not  enough  for  him 
to  know  the  ways  of  war.  He  must  also  un- 
derstand customs  and  traditions  and  be 
skilled  In  the  ways  of  government.  The 
American  jasslgnment  In  Vietnam  Is  to  help 
secure  the  country  militarily  and  assist  In 
the  establishment  of  a  workable  government. 
To  the  America  outside  of  the  confines 
of  Saigon  this  means,  in  most  cases,  doing 
battle  against  the  Vietcong  Communists  at 
the^ide  of  the  Vietnamese  soldiers.  Once  a 
give*  objective  is  gained,  and  this  is  usually 
a  hamlet  of  100  to  500  people,  it  becomes  the 
obiective  of  the  American  adviser  to  help  in 
the  establishment  of  a  local  government. 
Once  a  ruling  body  is  established,  a  census 
is  taken  and  schools  and  medical  dispensaries 
are  set  up.  An  effort  must  then  be  made  to 
train  a  defense  force  made  up  of  men  from 
the  hamlet.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  force  will 
thereafter  be  able  to  defend  the  village  and 
the  Regular  Vietnamese  Army  troops  with 
their  American  advisers  will  be  able  to  move 
on  to  a  new  challenge.  This  process  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  pacification  prc^ram.  At 
best  it  is  a  long  and  arduous  task,  but  there 
is  hope  that  it  can  succeed. 

An  Army  major,  a  veteran  of  World  War  II 
and  Korea,  perhaps  put  it  best.  "We  must 
have  the  patience  to  win  here  In  Vietnam  or 
we  will  lose  all  that  we  gained  in  World  War 
II.  You  must  tell  the  American  people  that 
we  need  time.  We  know  we  can  win  if  they 
will  let  us.  Tell  the  people  back  home  to 
realize  if  we  pull  out  here  we  will  just  have 
to  find  a  new  place  to  stop  and  fight.  This  is 
more  than  a  struggle  for  Vietnam.  China  is 
trying  to  drive  freedom  out  of  all  of  Asia. 
Sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  have  to  stop 
them.  Later  may  be  too  late.  If  we  fall 
the  people  here  in  Vietnam  the  chances  are 
that  no  one  else  here  in  the  Pacific  would 
even  look  to  the  United  States  for  assistance 
in  the  future." 

The  major's  last  remark  was  perhaps  most 
significant.  More  and  more  there  is  the 
feeling  both  In  and  out  of  Saigon  that  the 
United  States  is  tired  of  the  whole  thing  and 
is  getting  ready  to  pull  out.  More  and  more 
there  is  talk  of  the  paper  tiger. 

In  the  minds  of  the  men  on  the  fighting 
front  such  talk  breeds  contempt  and  defeat. 
A  tough  American  sergeant  put  It  this  way, 
"Every  time  someone  back  home  starts  poi>- 
ping  off  about  pulling  out  of  Vietnam,  chalk 
up   another   victory   for   the   Vietcong." 

Perhaps  the  sergeant  was  a  bit  harsh,  but 
his  sentiments  do  prevail  in  Vietnam.  It  Is 
the  general  feeling  that  the  home  front  dotes 
too  much  on  the  negative  side  of  the  strug- 
gle and  spends  too  much  time  worrying 
about  the  power  struggle  in  Saigon.  Unques- 
tionably, Washington  must  worry  about  the 
establishment  of  a  second  national  govern- 
ment In  Vietnam  but  in  seeking  this  end  It 
should  not  allow  for  a  deterioration  of  the 
military  situation. 

Following  the  change  In  government  the 
last  week  In  January,  a  highly  decorated 
Vietnamese  officer  had  this  to  say  when  asked 
about  how  this  would  affect  him  personally 
and  his  unit,  "Americans  worry  too  much 
about  government  In  Saigon.  We  are  wor- 
ried about  kUling  Vietcong.  When  the  Viet- 
cong are  all  killed,  then  we  will  worry  about 
good  government  in  Saigon."  Again,  this 
Is  an  oversimplification,  but  It  Is  also  a  com- 
mon attitude  outside  Saigon. 

It  Is  difficult  without  witnessing  It  first 
hand  to  understand  the  differences  between 
Saigon  and  the  rest  of  Vietnam.  Saigon  is 
a  beautiful  modern  city  of  some  2  million 
population.  It8  people  are  obsessed  with 
a  new  toy.  That  toy  is  freedom — a  freedom 
to  choose  one's  political  leaders — a  freedom 
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that  is  only  10  years  old.  In  American  par- 
lance, "everyone  wants  in  the  act."  The 
politics  embrace  religion,  customs  and  inex- 
perience. It  is  doubtful  that  many  of  those 
in  politics  recognize  the  implications  of  the 
turmoil  that  has  been  created. 

Outside  of  Saigon  It  is  a  different  story. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  smaller  cities, 
the  countryside  is  made  up  of  primitive 
hamlets  and  villages  and  surrounding  farm- 
ers. To  them  Saigon  is  another  world.  They 
have  little  or  no  understanding  of  the  strug- 
gle they  are  involved  in.  They  seek  only  to 
survive.  If  the  Vietcong  offer  them  protec- 
tion, they  win  accept.  If  government  forces 
offer  them  protection,  they  will  accept.  In 
the  beginning,  at  least,  they  have  no  political 
allegiance.  It  is  heartening  however,  to 
note  that  In  areas  that  have  been  pacified, 
where  schools  and  medical  dispensaries  have 
been  established,  the  people  show  a  genxiine 
regard  for  the  national  government.  This 
offers  hope  for  the  future. 

The  Un'lted  States  has  already  made  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  the  future  of 
South  Vietnam  in  the  way  of  life  and  toll 
and  money.  All  of  this  will  have  been  for 
naught  if  those  at  home  do  not  rally  round 
behind  the  men  at  the  front  with  resolute 
determination  to  get  the  job  done — a  reso- 
lute determination  to  win. 

The  fact  must  be  accepted  that  tJiere  Is  no 
easy  way — no  short  cut  to  victory  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  way  is  long  and  tedious.  It  Is 
filled  with  heartbreak  and  despair,  but  vic- 
tory can  be  achieved  with  patience  and 
perseverance. 

To  attain  this  victory  it  Is  time  that  the 
American  people  be  given  a  clear  cut  picture 
of  the  situation  as  It  now  stands.  The  Gov- 
ernment must  establish  a  definitive  policy  * 
and  explain  that  policy  to  the  people.  The 
American  public  must  be  told  in  blunt  terms 
that  victory  is  our  objective.  Failure  to 
establish  this  fact  can  only  mean  failure 
on  the  battlefield. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  not  to  escalate 
the  war,  but  certain  risks  will  have  to  be 
assumed  if  victory  is  the  objective.  The  pos- 
ture of  battle  must  revert  from  defense  to 
to  offense.  It  is  not  more  troops  and  more 
weapons  that  are  needed  in  Vietnam,  it  is 
more  determination  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple and  hence  on  the  part  of  Government. 
Knowledge  of  the  rlghtness  of  the  cause 
must  replace  the  fears  of  death  and  defeat. 
As  a  nation  the  United  States  has  never 
hesitated  to  fight  for  what  Is  right.  Twenty- 
three  thousand  Americans  on  the  fighting 
front  are  daily  proving  their  determination. 
If  they  can  endure  the  constant  presence  of 
death  in  that  strange  Jungle  fastness,  surely 
we  can  develop  the  will  to  understand  that 
they  are  fighting  for  us  here  on  Main  Street, 
U.S.A.,  and  with  the  same  coiirage  and  deter. 
mlnatlon   on   the  home  front   we  can  win. 


"What  the  BUI  of  Rights  Means  to  Me"— 
Three  Prize-Winning  Essays  From 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

OF   WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.'s,  Francis  E.  Warren  Post  No. 
1881  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  "Wars  has 
conducted  a  contest  among  sixth-grade 
students  on  their  understanding  of 
"What  the  BiU  of  Rights  Means  to  Me." 
The  contest,  conducted  among  students 
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-In  44  classes  of  21  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
schools,  drew  neariy  1,200  entries,  from 
which  a  panel  of  judges  selected  110 
essays  for  the  final  competition.  The 
winners  in  the  final  competition  were 
Connie  Gonzales,  of  Cole  School — first 
place;  Kenny  Stewart,  of  Hobbs  School — 
second  place;  and  Susan  Jasperson,  of 
Lebhart  School — third  place. 

Francis  E.  Warren  Post  Commander 
Lee  Hines,  of  Cheyenne,  informs  me  that 
the  response  to  the  project  has  been  so 
encouraging  that  the  post  plans  to  make 
It  a  continuing  annual  program  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  VFW's  "Voice  of  Democ- 
racy" project,  which  also  is  extremely 
popular  in  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  the  three 
prize-winning  essays  on  "What  the  Bill 
of  Rights  Means  to  Me,"  and  I  am  very 
much  impressed  by  them.  It  Is  hearten- 
ing to  me  to  know  that  these  youngsters, 
who  will  be  called  upon  to  lead  this  Na- 
tion In  the  decades  ahead,  have  such  a 
fine  working  familiarity  with  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  what  the  Bill  of  Rights  means 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  De- 
spite the  relative  youthfulness  of  our 
Republic,  the  United  a|ates  has  the  old- 
est unaltered  form  of  institutional  gov- 
ernment In  the  world.  Only  today's 
youth — tomorrow's  leaders — can  perpet- 
uate this  syst«n. 

I  request,  Mr.  President,  that  the  three 
award-winning  essays  on  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  with  my  remarks 
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"What  the  Constitution  akd  the  Bell  of 
Rights  Means  to  Me" — Second  Place  Win- 
ner 

(By  Kenny  Stewart.  Hobbs  School,  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.) 

Often  I  wonder  what  America  would  have 
been  like  without  our  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Bights.  In  the  time  when  America  was 
Just  a  colony  of  England  one  might  be  shot 
for  saying  something  against  the  way  the 
colony  was  governed.  Now.  with  the  Bill  of 
Rights  I  am  free  to  speak  as  I  want.  Every 
Sunday  I  go  to  the  church  of  my  choice  to 
worship  God.  That  is  another  ad\'antage  to 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  In  some  countries  you 
are  not  allowed  to  worship  Goti. 

You  can  be  anything  j-ou  want  to  be  in 
America.     There  are  no  caste  societies  here. 

Often  I  thi;ik  of  what  would  have  hap- 
pened without  men  like  Georige  Washington. 
Patrick  Henry,  Abraham  Lincoln,  etc.  Amer- 
ica might  have  been  worse  than  Russia.  In 
the  United  States  if  you  commit  a  crime  you 
are  not  forced  to  give  evidenoe  against  your- 
self in  a  trial  by  Jury,  and  also  if  you  commit 
a  crime  you  are  not  taken  anfl  tortured  as  in 
the  1700"s,  a  Jury  finds  whether  you  are  guilty 
and  a  Judge  decides  how  they  are  punished. 

Now  in  America  no  one  c;»n  be  forced  to 
leave  his  home.  In  the  future  I  hope  I  can 
help  enforce  these  laws  so  thet  America  will 
be  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.     And  so 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  read  in  the  March  29,  1965. 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  thr.i 
this  fine  magazine  recognized  Boulder, 
Colo.,  as  being  1  of  13  most  pleasant  com- 
munities to  live  in.  This  magazine  has 
performed  a  most  valuable  service  for 
families  who  are  looking  for  a  highly- 
desii-able  place  to  settle.  The  problem 
of  finding  a  pleasant  and  desirable  place 
to  find  work  and  raise  a  family  is  a  per- 
plexing one  to  many  Americans,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  rising  tide  of 
violence  in  big  cities  and  the  school  prob- 
lems and  traffic  congestion  which  are  in- 
creasingly becoming  headaches  of  metro- 
politan life. 


This  magazine  went  looking  for  com- 
that  people  who  live  here  can  enjoy  the  free-     munities  where  "the  living  Is  easy  and 


doms  that  come  with  the   country. 

"What  the  Bill  or  Rights  Means  to  Me" — 

Third  Place  Winker 

(By   Susan   Jasperson,    Lebhart    School, 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.) 
When  the  Colonies  of  the   United  States 
turned  against  the  King  of  England,  a  lot 


of  the  Colonies  put  lists  of  rights   in  their 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays    constitution.    But  when  the  constitutional 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"What  the  Bm-  of  Rights  Means  to  Me" 

FIRST  PLACE  Winner 

(By  Connie  Gonzales,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.) 

To  me.  the  BlU  of  Rights  is  a  means  by 
which  we  can  enjoy  our  birthright  and  our 
country.  These  were  given  to  us  by  God,  but 
the  Bill  of  Rights  was  given  to  us  by  our 
forefathers. 

The  BUl  of  Rights  Is,  to  me.  the  rules  by 
which  our  country  is  run.  We  don't  have  to 
worry  that  they  are  outdated.  They  are  very 
modem,  as  otir  Government  meets  every  year 
to  be  sure  the  laws  are  as  good  as  they  need 
to  be  to  run  our  country. 

If  any  changes  have  to  be  made  In  a  cer- 
tain law,  they  are  made  as  soon  as  possible. 
These  eiianges  are  called  amendments. 
There  are  many  amendments  to  oiu-  Con- 
stitution. 

I  feel,  as  a  happy  American,  that  I  am 
blessed  to  have  been  born  In  a  country  where 
our  laws  are  so  fair  and  good.  Of  great  Im- 
portance to  me  is  the  right  by  which  we  have 
our  own  way  to  worship.  Because,  II  we 
didn't  have  the  Bill  of  Rights,  we  couldn't 
worgblp  God  In  our  own  way. 

Xlso,  very  Important  to  me  is  the  right  of 
freedom  granted  to  me.  In  my  opinion  this 
Is  the  best  country  in  the  world.  It  is  known 
as  a  free  coimtry  because  of  our  Bill  of 
Rights.  In  other  countries,  a  person's  free- 
dom can  be  taken  from  him.  He  might  come 
home  and  find  his  parents  and  family  gone. 
He  would  not  know  where  they  went.  Dic- 
tatorships are  run  in  this  way.  This  could 
never  happen  In  America. 

Unless  a  man  is  a  criminal,  he  has  nothing 
to  fear  In  our  country.  Even  a  criminal  gets 
only  what  he  deserves. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  teaches  us  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others.  All  of  this  is  what  the 
BUI  of  Rights  means  to  me. 


Convention  met  in  1787.  the  delegates  took 
most  of  these  rights  for  granted.  Virginia 
and    other    States    insisted    fiiat    a    bill    of 

rights  be  made.     Their  demaads  wrere  In  the 

first  10  amendments,  known  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  10  amendments  prove  that  oxir 
country-has  these  rights. 

1.  People  have  the  right  to  say  and  write 
what  they  want;  the  right  to  complain  to 
the  Government.  Congress  can't  make  laws 
saying  what  religion  you  have  to  belong  to. 

2.  The  people  have  a  right  to  carry  guns 
around  so  long  as  they  have  a  license  to  do  so. 

3.  In  j>eacetlme  people  can't  be  forced  to 
have  soldiers  come  in  their  home  and  live. 

4.  No  person  by  law  can  come  in  and 
search  someone's  home  without  a  piece  of 
paper  signed  by  a  Judge  saying  he  has  the 
right  to  do  BO. 

5'.  No  person  can  be  put  on  trial  unless 
the  Jury  says  he  has  enough  evidence  for  a 
trial.  No  one  can  be  tried  twice  for  the  same 
thing.  No  person  can  be  forced  in  giving 
evidence  against  himself. 

6.  A  j>erson  accused  for  something  can't 
be  put  in  JaU  while  police  find  evidence. 

7.  In  a  lawsuit  for  more  than  $20.  the 
person  can  demand  a  Jury  trial. 

8.  A  person  accused  for  something  can  get 
out  of  JaU  until  his  trial  by  lending  some 
money  with  the  court.  This  Is  called  bail. 
No  one  can  be  tortured  into  telling  some- 
thing. 

9.  The  framers  who  wrote  the  Bill  of 
Rights  didn't  give  us  all  the  rights  because 
If  they  had,  the  people  wouldn't  have  any 
rights. 

10.  The  rights  that  aren't  given  to  the 
government  are  given  to  the  people. 

I  wrote  this  essay  on  the  Bill  of  Rights 
becatise  everyone  In  this  coimtry  should  b« 
glad  we  have  this  document  saying  what 
privileges  we  have. 


the  surroundings  rewarding,"  where 
parking  space  is  ample,  where  there  is  no 
commuter  problem,  and  an  almost  neg- 
ligible rate  of  crime. 

I  commend  them  on  their  choice  of 
Boulder,  Colo.  The  University  of  Colo- 
rado, one  of  our  country's  great  univer- 
sities which  Is  located  in  Boulder,  pro- 
vides a  highly  stimulating  cultural  life 
for  the  residents  of  Boulder.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  many  opportunities  to  attend 
concei'ts,  lectui-es  by  renowned  scholar.'^, 
and  excellent  dramatic  presentation."^, 
there  is  ample  opportunity  for  towns- 
people to  participate  in  orchestras,  mu- 
sical comedy  groups,  dramatic  clubs,  anci 
numerous  organizations  designed  to  cul- 
tivate a  hobby  or  fulfill  a  suppressed  de- 
sire. Boulder's  World  Affairs  Conference 
brings  together  world-renowned  scholars 
and  statesmen  for  an  unmatched  week 
of  lively  colloquy  on  international  affairs. 

Boulder  lies  immediately  at  the  foot 
of  Colorado's  Rocky  Mountains,  The 
scenic  grfodeur  of  the  surroundinrr 
mountains  attract  many  tourists,  art- 
ists, and  outdoorsmen  each  year.  Within 
easy  access  lie  a  variety  of  moimtain.-. 
lakes,  and  fishing  streams.  A  consider- 
able niunber  of  Boulder's  residents  are 
converted  city  dwellers  who  came  orici- 
nally  to  get  away  from  it  all  and  stayed 
when  they  found  what  they  had  alway.s 
been  looking  for.  Prom  an  economic 
standr>oint,  they  couldn't  have  made  a 
better  choice,  for  new  industry  is  mo\l!:g 
in  at  an  impressive  rate.  More  and  more 
companies  are  realizing  that  the  ideal 
living  conditions  are  one  of  the  greate/^t 
assets  they  can  have  for  making  business 
flourish. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  made  an 
excellent  choice,  and  I  reconunend  their 
article  on  Boulder  for  my  colleagues' 
reading: 

Boulder.  Colo. 

Every  weekend,  winter  and  summer,  a  large 
part  of  the  population  of  Boulder  packs  vp 
and  heads  for  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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Some  drive  to  nearby  fishing  and  ski  re- 
sorts, but  many  others  hike,  with  packs  on 
their  backs,  because  the  mountains  start 
practically   at   the   city   limits. 

Residents  of  this  city  of  50.000  say  the 
weekly  exodus  tells  two  things  about 
Boulder: 

First,  the  city  Is  filled  with  yoimg  people. 
The  median  age  In  Boxilder  Is  24. 

Second,  the  area  Is  geared  to  the  outdoors. 
A  variety  of  mountains,  lakes  and  fishing 
streams  are  all  well  vrtthln  an  hour's  drive, 
and  the  climate  Is  brisk  and  fairly  dry  aU 
year  long. 

T  looked  all  over  before  setting  up  my  busi- 
nt^ss  here  after  World  War  II,"  said  Henry 
A.  Bittner,  president  of  a  furniture-manu- 
factxiring  firm. 

"Boulder  looked  like  a  good  place  for 
growth  potential,  and  It  was  certainly  ideal 
from  the  standpoint  of  scenery,  climate,  and 
culture.  I  came  here  In  1949,  and  I  couldn't 
be  more  delighted  with  my  choice." 

The  brown,  rugged  peaks  of  the  Rockies 
dominate  the  skyline  of  Boulder,"°ltself  a  mile 
high.  But  It  Is  the  growing  University  of 
Colorado,  with  nearly  14,000  students,  that 
dominates  the  city's  life. 

For  one  thing,  the  university  Is  the  city's 
No.  1  employer.  Residents  say,  often  regret- 
fully, that  every  major  decision  In  Boulder 
is  taken  with  the  university  In  mind. 

Some  new  Industries  have  moved  in,  occa- 
sionally over  objections  of  citizens  who  feel 
Boulder  Is  getting  too  big. 

About  30  percent  of  the  city's  residents  are 
college  graduates. 

■We  have  all  sorts  of  things  most  cities 
of  this  size  would  never  dream  of,"  said  a 
businessman  enthusiastically.  "Fifty  restau- 
rants, 2  museums,  a  summer  theater,  a 
^Titers'  conference,  concerts,  20  public  parks, 
2  hospitals  and  more  than  20  public  and 
pnrochlal   schools." 

City  officials  think  there  is  too  much  p>etty 

crime  in  Boulder.    But  there  Is  hardly  any 

juvenile  delinquency,  and  major  crime — one 

irairder  in  about  every  10  years — Is  hardly 
any  problem  at  all. 


Great  Plains  Wheat  Organization 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
my  constituents,  Andrew  Brakke,  of 
Presho,  S.  Dak.,  serves  as  chairman  of 
tl:e  board  of  Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.  In 
a  speech  in  late  February  at  Denver,  Colo., 
Mr.  Brakke  outlined  the  objectives  and 
accomplishments  of  Great  Plains  wheat. 
His  talk  outlines  what  the  growers  are 
doing  to  help  themselves.  Producers  in 
5  States  make  up  the  membership  of  the 
group.  Because  of  the  interest  over  such 
a  wide  area  in  the  work  of  this  organiza- 
tion I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
B:akke's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
T'AE   Great   Plains  Wheat   Organization 

-My  remarks  today  are  to  be  directed  to  the 
need  for,  composition  of,  reasons  and  ob- 
jectives of,  and  the  degree  of  accomplish- 
ments to  date  of  our  organlaatlon.  Great 
Pb  ins  Wheat. 

Tlie  title  of  my  remarks,  "The  Great  Plains 
Wiieat  Organization,"  is  broad  enough  that 


I  feel  I  can  cc«nment  on  my  personal  ob- 
servations as  a  more  recent  member  but 
still  a  spectator  since  its  conception.  Some 
of  my  remarks  may  be  "old  bat"  to  many  IX 
not  most  of  you^  but  I  think  they  are  Impor- 
tant enough  to  be  mentioned  again. 

Great  Plains  Wheat  exists  today  because 
wheat  producers  In  the  Great  Plains  States 
felt  a  responsIblUty  to  do  something  about 
their  problem,  (1)  Increasing  wheat  pro- 
duction, and  (2)  limited  market  oppor- 
tunities. They  realized  the  need  and  op- 
portunities to  expand  and  create  markets 
with  emphasis  on  export  markets.  Wheat 
commissions  or  equivalent  organizations  are 
now  op>eratlng  In  five  States,  In  the  Great 
Plains  area — North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Colorado.  These 
groups  were  authorized  to  form  a  regional 
organization,  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
Great  Plains  Wheat.  I  want  to  mention  the 
tremendous  asset  and  assistance  Great 
Plains  Wheat  had  from  Mr.  Clifford  Hope, 
former  Congressman  and  farmers'  friend. 
He  was  known  to  many  people  as  Mr. 
Wheat.  I  know  Great  Plains  Wheat  and 
many  others  will  never  forget  him. 

Great  Plains  Wheat  Is  supported  by  about 
300.000  wheat  producers  In  the  five  States. 
Each  State  contributes  financially  to  Great 
Plains  Wheat  on  the  basis  of  Its  average 
annual  wheat  production;  likewise  member- 
ship on  the  board  of  directors  is  In  propor- 
tion to  each  State's  contribution  to  the 
budget. 

In  addition,  producer  groups  of  Oklahoma, 
Montana,  and  Texas  are  associate  or  non- 
contributing  members  of  the  regional  associ- 
ation. A  similar  organization  was  organized 
by  producers  In  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Washing- 
ton, known  as  Western  Wheat  Associates. 

Great  Plains  Wheat  is  responsible  for  mar- 
ket  development   in  Europe,   Africa,   Central 

and  South  America,  and  the  Near  East.    It 

assists  and  cooperates  with  Western  Wheat 

Associates  in  the  Asian  area. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  moving  into 
new  quarters  for  our  Washington,  D.C.,  of- 
fice, and  our  central  office  is  being  relocated 
from  Garden  City,  Kans..  to  Kansas  City, 
Kans.  Improved  access  and  efficiency  should 
result  from  this  decision. 

A  new  office  was  established  In  Caracas. 
Venezuela  to  service  Central  America  and 
several  countries  on  the  northern  fringe  of 
South  Atnerlca.  Other  offices  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  presently  located  In  Lima,  Peru;  Bo- 
gota. Colupabia;  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
Europe  and  Africa  are  serviced  from  our  Rot- 
terdam office. 

Our  organization  is  producer  organized, 
producer  supported,  producer  managed,  and 
producer  controlled.  I  remember  a  few  years 
ago  a  statement  made  by  an  Important  gen- 
tleman and  officer  in  a  tobacco  commodity 
promotion  program.  He  said,  "What  ever 
you  do  In  your  organization,  keep  control  in 
the  hands  of  your  producers."  But  I  believe 
this  statement  also  places  much  responsibil- 
ity on  us.  We  must  recognize  the  problems 
and  be  prepared  to  deal  with  them  effec- 
tively. To  deal  with  them.  It  takes  organi- 
zation and  cooperation.  We  retain  legal 
counsel  and  specialized  assistance  when  nec- 
essary and  desirable.  We  need  to  conduct 
ourselves  and  our  organization  in  such  a  way 
that  we  Instill  confidence  In  other  people. 
We  have  to  do  this.  We  do  not  buy  or  sell 
wheat  ourselves.  We  encourage  expanded 
markets  by  creating  demands  for  our  prod- 
ucts abroad  and  help  eliminate  trade  and 
shipping  impediments  at  home,  through  the 
regular  trade  channels. 

Great  Plains  Wheat  Is  stUl  a  young  group, 
hardly  6  years  old,  but  ready  for  school,  able 
and  willing  to  learn  because  we  recognize 
many  If  not  most  of  the  problems. 

Our  two  biggest  assets  are  dedicated  peo- 
ple and  a  good  cause. 

In  the  last  few  years  exports  have  risen 
remarkably  from  an  export  total  in  1958-59 
of  442  million  bushels  to  about  860  mllUon 
bushels  In   1963-64.     Exports  face  difficulty 


holding  that  flgxire  In  the  present  fiscal  year 
because  of  n\imerous  impediments,  largely 
dock  strikes,  and  at  the  same  time  tough 
competition  fnxn  otir  competitors  with  good 
quaUty  and  sizable  stocks,  coupled  with  ag- 
gressive salesmanship. 

The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (better  known  as 
Public  Law  480)  offers  an  opport\inIty  for 
commodity  groups  to  share  In  a  cooperative 
effort  to  build  dollar  markets  for  U.S.  farm 
products. 

A  portion  of  the  foreign  currency  gene- 
rated by  Public  Law  480  sales  Is  appropriated 
by  Congress  fat  use  In  developing  markets 
for  UJ5.  agricultural  products.  Part  of  these 
funds  are  allocated  to  commodity  groups 
through  agreements  with  the  USDA's  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service.  Great  Plains 
Wheat  carries  on  foreign  market  develop- 
ment with  the  financial  help  of  FAS  funds. 

Excellent  examples  where  early  assistance 
by  U.S.  aid  programs  have  built  firm  support 
for  Increased  cash  markets  for  otxr  wheat  are 
In  the  countries  of  Japan  and  Italy. 

Brazil  could  very  easily  off«'  large  poten- 
tial as  a  cash  customer  for  U.S.  wheat. 

Through  aid  programs  the  United  States 
has  shared  Its  food,  abundance  with  more 
than  100  countries  since  World  War  n  and 
helped  many  countries  recover  from  the  ef- 
fects of  war.  Our  wheat  siuplus  is  turning 
Into  a  negotiable  product. 

Our  modern  storage  facilities,  transporta- 
tion system,  capacity  to  produce  a  wide 
range  of  wheat  qualities  and  types,  all  In 
adequate  quantities,  should  be  a  natural 
advantage  to  the  United  States. 

Among  Great  Plains  Wheat  continuing 
objectives,  either  on  local.  State,  regional, 
national  or  International  level  area  are: 

To  encourage  development  and  production 
of  wheats  suited  to  consumer  demands. 

To  continue  improvements  in  grading  and 

marketing      system      to      maintain      quality 

wheats  moving  in  trade  channels. 

Seek  fair  and  equitable  freight  rates  for 
improving  competitive  position  of  XJJB.  wheat 
in  world  markets. 

Pumish  foreign  markets  quality  Informa- 
tion of  U.S.  wheat  crops. 

To  cooperate  with  other  segments  of  in- 
dustry to  Insure  the  orderly  movement  of 
wheat  Into  export  marketing  channels. 

To  continue  surveillance  on  all  marketing 
outlets  for  U.S.  wheat  and  wheat  products. 

To  assist  and  Inform  new  users  of  wheat 
and  wheat  products. 

To  promote  research  in  developing  new 
food  and  industrial  uses  for  wheat  and 
wheat  products. 

To  conduct  a  public  relations  and  Infor- 
mation program  designed  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic on  the  role  of  wheat  in  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy and  seek  approval  and  support  these 
programs. 

A  committee  with  membership  from  each 
Great  Plains  State  has  been  appointed  to  de- 
velop and  coordinate  trade  expansion  ac- 
tivities. An  economic  analyst,  headquartered 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  has  been  assigned  to 
work  full  time  on  a  program  developed  by  the 
Trade  Expansion  Committee  and  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Great  Plains 
Wheat. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  measure  results 
and  accomplishments  of  Great  Plains  Wheat 
in  so  much  wheat  exported  or  so  much  has 
been  increased  and  utilized  domestically  be- 
cause, as  I  mentioned  before,  we  do  not  buy 
or  sell  wheat,  but  work  with  other  groups 
In  market  promotion. 

But  there  are  some  areas  where  we  are 
reasonably  sure  we  have  definitely  assisted 
In  the  Increased  use  of  wheat. 

Japan  Is  the  No.  1  cash  buyer  of  U.S.  wheat. 
In  1963-64,  the  United  States  sold  75  million 
bushels  of  wheat  to  Japan,  or  double  the 
previous  year's  total.  This  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  wheat  producers'  ef- 
forts to  secure  reduced  freight  rates  In  the 
United  States  while  conducting  market  pro- 
motion efforts  In  Japan  Itself. 
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Benefits  are  being  realized  from  the  Im- 
provement In  grain  standards  which  Great 
Plains  Wheat  spent  much  time  and  effort 
in  helping  attain.  I  feel  this  was  an  area 
where  Improvement  was  long  overdue.  Otir 
grain  standards  were  essentially  the  same 
as  when  they  were  put  Into  use  about  40  years 
ago,  when  exporting  wheat  was  not  carried 
on,  much  less  even  thought  of.  Our  domes- 
tic millers  buy  largely  on  a  baking  test,  but 
foreign  buyers  had  only  the  old  standards 
with  which  to  gage  quality.  It  is  real  doubt- 
ful that  any  other  segment  of  industry  is 
using  40-year-old  sales^  policies  and  tech- 
nique to  attempt  sale  of  their  product  in 
this  competitive  age. 

In  this  area  I  feel  we  should  be  real  firm 
and  hold  the  line  to  allow  time  for  Improve- 
ments to  be  realized.  I  attended  a  meeting 
recently  where  Hennlng  Vontillius,  our 
maaketlng  consultant  In  the  Rotterdam  office, 
maae  the  comments  that  dock  strikes  are 
now  hampering  us,  and  we  are  running  into 
heavy  competition  with  Argentina's  excel- 
lent wheat  crop.  Improved  grain  standards 
have  improved  our  competitive  position  and 
exporters  have  without  exception  reported  a 
marked  Improvement  in  quality  of  U.S.  wheat 
exports. 

Samples  of  our  current  crops  are  being 
distributed  throughout  Exu"ope  for  evalua- 
tion and  performance  tests. 

Shipments  of  Hard  Red  Spring  Wheat  are 
being  assembled  frcMn  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  for  the  Japanese 
market.  A  Durum  shipment  is  also  expected 
for  Japanese  approval.  In  this  area,  co- 
operation of  railroads  will  be  necessary  be- 
cause present  rates  make  it  economically 
unfeasible. 

Visiting  trade  teams  present  a  continuing 
opportunity  to  promote  U.S.  wheat. 

We  are  cooperating  with  education  institu- 
tions both  with  manpower  studies  and 
research. 

We  are  also  working  with  educational 
groups  and  textbook  publishers  in  provid- 
ing photographs  and  written  material  for 
use  In  school  systems  In  the  Nation. 

We  are  continuing  training  programs  In 
foreign  areas  as  needed. 

The  recent  Increase  In  subsidy  to  make  our 
wheats  more  competitive  was  assisted  by 
Great  Plains  Wheat. 

This  may  give  you  some  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude and  complexity  of  our  wheat  situation. 
I  realize  this  Is  by  no  means  a  complete  re- 
port on  Great  Plains  Wheat. 

I  believe  Great  Plains  Wheat  gives  the 
wheat  producer  a  definite  opportunity  to 
help  himself  in  this  dllenruna  we  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  slip  Into. 

Had  we  had  an  organization  such  as  Great 
Plains  Wheat  10  years  earlier,  I  am  certain 
many  of  these  problems  would  never  have 
growp  to  such  proportions  or  would  be  at 
least  partially  solved. 

I  believe  the  producer's  biggest  bargain 
today  Is  his  opportunity  to  support  Great 
Plains  Wheat  and  its  market  promotion,  re- 
search, utilization,  and  information  program. 
If  we  fall  now,  a  similar  opportunity  may 
never  present  Itself,  at  least  in  our  lifetime. 
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The  people  of  Byelonissia,  often 
known  as  White  Russians,  are  an  ancient 
people  whose  history  dates  back  much 
further  than  that  of  the  Great  Russians. 
They  are  one  of  the  more  numerous  and 
ethnically  distinct  peoples  in  the  Soviet 
sphere.  Although  racially  related  to  the 
Russians  and  other  Slavic  peoples,  they 
have  always  had  a  distinct  national 
character  of  their  own  which  has  re- 
mained with  them  to  this  day. 

Their  historic  homeland  lies  east  of 
Poland  and  west  of  Moscow,  with  its  cen- 
ter in  the  famous  city  of  Minsk.  Byelo- 
russia became  part  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire early  In  the  16th  centui-y.  and  re- 
mained as  such  until  the  Bolshevik  revo- 
lution of  1917  which  destroyed  the  czarist 
empire.  The  Bylorussians  were  among 
the  non-Russian  national  groups  which 
asserted  their  freedom  and  proclaimed 
their  national  independence.  On  March 
25,  1918,  the  Byelorussian  National  Re- 
public was  established. 

But,  as  happened  in  so  many  other 
cases,  these  long-subjugated  people  were 
not  destined  for  freedom.  Early  in  1921, 
before  they  had  a  chance  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  victory,  the  Soviet  Red 
Army  overran  their  country  and  made  it 
a  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  less  than 
3  years,  independent  Byelorussia  van- 
ished, and  today  it  continues  to  live  only 
In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  patriotic  Bye- 
lorussians suffering  under  Soviet  dicta- 
torship. 

Despite  the  heart-rending  hardships 
endured  by  these  people  under  one  of  the 
worst  tyrannies  known  to  man,  the  Bye- 
lorussians have  not  given  up  their  hope 
for  freedom.  Let  us  continue  our  prayers 
that  this  day  will  not  be  far  off  so  that 
these  people  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
freedom  in  their  historic  homeland. 


Voting  Rights  BUI  Constitutes  a  Revolu- 
tion in  American  Law 


Byelorussian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  the  47th  anniversary  of 
Byelorussian  Independence  Day. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF   VIRCINX.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  fine 
article,  by  David  Lawrence,  entitled 
"Voting  Rights  Bill  Constitutes  a  Rev- 
olution in  American  Law." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Voting-Rights  Bill  CcxsTiTtaES  a  Revolu- 
tion IN  American  Law 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington. — The  American  people  may 
discover  someday  that,  if  the  voting-rights 
biU  becomes  law  and  is  upheld  by  the  courts, 
it  can  create  a  precedent  for  the  most  far- 
reaching  changes  which  could  affect  not 
merely  voting  rights  but  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens In  almost  every  other  field  of  law.  For, 
indeed,  the  voting-rights  bill  constitutes  a 
revolution  in  American  law. 

What  It  means  can  best  be  understood  by 
applying  the  new  formula  to  any  other  leg- 


islation. Thus,  by  using  the  schemes  of  the 
proposed  voting  legislation.  Congress  could 
suddenly  decide  that  any  State  may  be  pun- 
ished if  it  had  had  segregated  schools  going 
back  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

States,  moreover,  which  in  the  same  pe- 
riod didn't  have  laws  denying  the  right  of  .i 
citizen  to  discriminate  in  the  sale  or  rent.il 
of  his  property  could  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time  be  deprived  of  all  rights  to  leg- 
islate anew  on  the  subject  of  housing. 

In  short,  all  States  which  have  had  prac- 
tices that  now  are  disapproved  could  be  put 
on  probation  for  10  years  in  the  same  war 
that  several  States  would  be  placed  undrr 
such  a  ban  by  the  voting-rights  legislatio:.. 
Careful  e.xamination  of  the  proposed  vot- 
ing-rights bill  shows  that  certain  States  ar.- 
to  be  arbitrarily  adjudged  guilty  of  discrin::- 
nation  in  the  field  of  voting.  Any  of  these 
States  which  cannot  prove  to  the  courts 
that  there  has  been  no  discriminatory  prac- 
tice in  registration  of  voting  within  its  ter- 
ritory during  the  previous  10  years  would  nc: 
be  able  to  enact  through  its  legislature  any 
new  law  on  this  subject  and  then  enforce 
it  without  first  going  to  a  Federal  court  and 
getting  permission  to  do  so.  This  meai-? 
that,  no  matter  how  Just  or  fair  the  ne'\- 
State  law  happens  to  be,  a  Federal  court  mnv 
bar  a  State  from  enforcing  the  legislatior. 
Just  because  someone  in  a  local  oflQce,  som>'- 
where  in  the  State,  engaged  during  the  10 
preceding  years  in  discriminatory  acts  or 
practices. 

Once  a  court  Judgment  has  been  entere  "; 
that  such  a  State  has  discriminated  In  vot- 
ing rights,  this  same  State,  for  10  year^ 
thereafter,  has  no  redress  in  the  courts  on. 
the  matter  of  voting  qualifications.  For  the 
proposed  bill  says  flatly  that  no  ccmrt  can 
enter  a  declaratory  Judgment  with  respccr 
to  any  State  if  there  has  been  a  Judgment  i;i 
a  Federal  court  which  determined  that  "de- 
nials or  abridgement  of  the  right  to  vct:> 
by  reason  of  race  or  color  have  occurred  any- 
where in  the  territory"  of  the  State  diu-ir.'-t 
the  preceding  10  years. 

The  new  bill  also  declares  that  whenever  , 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  which,  \indi  r 
its  provisions,  has  been  guilty  of  any  di.  - 
criminatory  practices  "shall  enact  any  law  r  r 
ordinance  impasing  qualifications  or  proc  - 
dures  for  voting  different  than  those  in  for.  ^ 
and  effect  on  November  1,  1964,  such  law  or 
ordinance  shall  not  be  enforced  unless  ar  i 
until  it  shall  have  been  finally  adjudicated  bv 
an  action  for  declaratory  Judgment  brouci.t 
against  the  United  States  in  the  Dlstri-  • 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  that  such 
qualifications  or  procedures  will  not  have  tl:e 
effect  of  denying  or  abriding  rights,  guaran- 
teed by  the  15th  amendment." 

So,  even  when  a  State  feels  that  It  has  Ij.t 
law  removed  discriminatory  practices,  It  cmii- 
not  put  into  effect  any  such  law  without  ?■'■- 
Ing  to  a  Federal  court  and  getting  pernussiuu 
to  do  so. 

The  new  device  means  that  Congress  hr.s 
taken  unto  Itself  the  right  to  say  that  any 
law  in  the  voting-rights  field  shall  not  be 
passed  by  certain  States  untU  the  Feden.I 
courts  have  given  their  approval.  If  the  same 
formula  were  generally  applied,  it  wou^d 
mean  that  many  another  statute  of  doul:t- 
ful  constitutionality — Including  the  votirc- 
rlghts  bill  proposed  by  the  President — mii'  it 
well  be  suspended  In  Its  operation  and  en- 
forcement until  the  district  Federal  court 
and  finally  the  Supreme  Court  had  pass' d 
upon  Its  constitutionality  or  validity. 

This  Is  an  unprecedented  procedure. 
Hitherto,  whenever  a  new  law  has  been  en- 
acted, It  has  always  been  possible  to  qxi'  - 
tlon  the  validity  of  the  law  in  the  courts.  1 -it 
its  enforcement  has  continued  Just  the  s;  :  .e 
until  a  court  injunction  Is  Issued  and  up- 
held by  the  Supreme  Coxirt. 

The  proposed  changes  In  America's  law- 
making and  law-enforcement  process  are  cf 
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vital  importance  to  the  Nation.  It  is  begin- 
ning to  be  more  and  more  of  a  puzzle  why 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  annotmced — some  of  them  even  without 
thoroughly  examining  the  bill — that  they  are 
going  to  sponsor  and  support  it  anyhow. 

All  this  illustratee  how  easily  constitu- 
tionalism can  be  brushed  aside  in  an  emo- 
tional era  wherein  street  demonstrations  and 
marches  exert  a  controlling  influence  on  Con- 
gress and  bring  about  changes  in  the  Con- 
stitution by  a  simple  act  of  Congress  with- 
out giving  the  people  In  the  50  States  a  voice 
m  the  amending  process. 


Byelorussian  Independence:  A  Tribute 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  commemorate  the  anniversary  of 
B^'.lorussian  independence.  It  is  a  day 
upon  which  we  of  the  free  world  pay 
tribute  to  a  people  who  for  a  few  mo- 
metits  in  a  period  of  international  up- 
heaval had  enjoyed  the  right  of  self- 
determination. 

In  commemorating  Byelorussian  inde- 
per.dence,  one  calls  to  mind  one  of  the 
greatest  principles  ever  proclaimed  by 
man,  and  that  is,  the  principle  of  self- 
determination.  It  is  this  principle  that 
provides  the  pulsebeat  of  democracy,  for 
'.v]::.t  it  means  In  essence  is  that  the  peo- 
ples themselves  have  the  sole  right  to 
dt  I  ermine  their  own  national  destiny. 

?  elf -determination,  as  a  principle  of 
politics,  had  been  a  product  of  the  age 
of  oiilightenment.  It  is  a  product  of  the 
tht.king  of  those  great  philosophers  of 
denocracy  such  as  John  Locke  who  be- 
liv.^d  that  man  had  a  natural  right  to 
govc-n  himself.  Today  it  is  easy  for  us 
to  become  indifferent  to  the  genuine 
rr-  f ilutionary  character  of  this  idea.  For 
its  time,  this  principle  of  natural  rights 
\v.>  indeed  revolutionary,  for  it  had 
trkon  shape  in  a  political  climate  when 
a'.l  men  by  and  large  believed  that  kings 
01"  i  ations  governed  by  divine  right,  that 
is.  that  their  power  and  authority  were 
de.  ived  from  God  and  thus  all  men  were 
bo  aid  by  the  absolutist  declarations  of 
the:r  government. 

The  notion  of  natui-al  rights  of  man, 
lij  ever,  preached  a  different  doctrine. 
li  i.eld  that  all  men  had  certain  inaUen- 
ab'f^  rights  that  derived  from  nature  It- 
so'a  and  among  those  rights  was  the  right 
of  -elf-government.  In  other  words,  the 
crrmonly  held  notion  of  power  and  au- 
t rarity  of  government  from  above  was 
re'  ersed,  and  these  rights  were  now  said 
to  be  deposited  within  the  people  who 
11";:  >ugh  the  exercise  of  those  rights 
cve'ted  their  own  particular  form  of 
?.o\  ernment. 

Thomas  Jefferson  had,  of  course,  ap- 
P'-  d  this  wonderful  democratic  prin- 
ci;  ie  to  the  American  setting.  And  he 
fu  od  this  principle  with  the  evolving 
cniicept  of  American  nationalism  which 
had  taken  .the  concrete  form  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  even- 
tually our  Constitution.  Thus  in  Amer- 
ica, what  had  been  a  matter  of  theory 


had  now  become   a  practical   political 
reality. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  another 
new  principle  that  would  determine 
man's  destiny  was  also  evolving,  and  that 
was  the  principle  of  nationalism.  The 
Western  world  had  witnessed  the  mar- 
riage of  the  principles  of  self-determina- 
tion and  nationalism  in  America.  And 
as  the  19th  century  moved  on  it  was  to 
see  both  principles  govern  the  thought 
of  all  men  who  sought  national  inde- 
pendence. 

Byelorussians  were  moved  by  both  of 
these  principles,  but  not  until  their  op- 
portunity had  arisen  during  World  War 
I  were  they  able  to  apply  them  in  their 
full  meaning.  Byelorussians,  along  with 
the  other  suppressed  peoples  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  Austro- Hungarian  Empires,  had 
seen  a  new  hope  for  their  Nations  as  the 
power  of  the  former  oppressors  had  dis- 
solved under  the  impact  of  war.  Fired 
by  a  deeply  engrained  nationalism  and 
inspired  by  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination, the  leaders  of  Byleorussia  de- 
clared their  national  independence  and 
set  into  motion  forces  which  they  hoped 
would  make  their  aspirations  a  concrete 
reality. 

Self-determination  remains  the  dream 
of  men  everywhere.  Few  people  are 
more  aware  of  this  than  the  Byelorus- 
sians, or  White  Russians  as  they  are 
also  known  to  us.  These  people  are 
united  by  cultural  tradition,  a  common 
language,  a  history  of  struggle  and  most 
of  all  a  common  hope  for  freedom  from 
foreign  domination. 

On  March  25,  1918  Byelorussian  peo- 
ple proclaimed  its  independence.  On 
that  date  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic  was  born,  and  it  appeared  that 
this  new  Nation  would  take  its  rightful 
place  among  the  free  Nations  of  the 
world. 

Unfortunately,  those  hopes  were  never 
to  become  a  reality;  not  because  of  any 
failure  In  their  national  resolve,  but 
rather  because  of  the  awesome  power  of 
the  newly  emerging  Communist  Russia 
whose  military  forces  had  swept  over 
the  territories  of  the  former  Russian 
Empire,  conquering  them  again,  and 
eventually  reasserting  a  new  and  more 
terrible  form  of  tyranny. 

On  this  day  of  national  commemora- 
tion it  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  Amer- 
icans pay  tribute  to  the  gallant  Byelorus- 
sian peoples.  It  is  also  fitting  that  we 
take  this  occasion  to  reassert  our  own 
faith  in  the  principles  of  democracy,  for 
it  is  in  those  principles  that  we  find  the 
strength  to  sustain  ourselves  as  a  Nation 
in  the  trials  of  the  present  and  future, 
and  it  as  also  in  those  principles  that 
we  find  the  greatest  inspiration  for  all 
men  who  seek  a  better  life. 


The  Liberal  Spirit  and  the  Liberal  Task 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1965 

Mr.    METCALF.     Mr.   President,   Dr. 
John  Kermeth  Galbraith  Wednesday  ad- 


dressed the  biennial  convention  of  the 
National  Fanners  Union  in  Chicago  with  ' 
his  usual  brilliance,  and  his  usual  wit. 

Although  the  address  contained  some 
advice  to  his  listeners  that  may  seem  a 
little  dangerous  to  those  of  us  in  the 
Senate — ^Dr.  Galbraith  told  them  to  write 
us  letters  of  noncongratulations,  as  well 
as  congrattxlations — it  merits  being  made 
available  to  all  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Liberal  Spnirr  and  the  Lxberal  Task 
(Address  by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  pro- 
fessor  Of   economics.   Harvard   University, 
and  former   Ambassador   to  India,   before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union,  Chicago,  Mar.  17,  1965) 
President  Fatton,  my  friends,  you  are  very 
good    to   have   me   here   today.     Indeed,   I 
should  be  very  grateful  for  your  tolerance. 
Those  who  have  done  careful  research  into 
my  personal  history  know  that  I  was  once 
employed  by  another  farm  organization.    It 
Is  sometimes  described  as  a  rival  organiza- 
tion.    I  was  even  Its  economist  although  I 
am  not,  I  believe,  now  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal   source    of    its    economic    phUosophy. 
However,  that  was  all  some  time  ago.     My 
more  serious  crimes  have  been  of  later  date. 
I  have  been  living  In  recent  years  In  that 
part  of  the  country  where,  as  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy once  said,  children  must  be  taken  In 
a  biis  to  see  a  cow.     I  have  even  been  an 
ambassador,   an  occupation  not   Intimately 
Identified  with  dirt  farming.    I  am  glad  that 
In  spite  of  these  things  you  still  want  me 
as  a  friend. 

The  Farmers  Union  Is  a  nonpartisan  or- 
ganization. It  Is  also,  by  tradition  and  prac- 
tice, a  liberal  organization.  This  afternoon 
I  would  like  to  reflect  on  some  of  the  recent 
lessons  of  liberals — lessons  I  would  hope  we 
all  might  take  to  heart, 
n 
One  of  our  lessons  of  modem  times  Is  that 
we  can  more  easUy  win  the  battle  against 
conserv-atlsm  than  the  battle  for  liberalism. 
What  has  come  to  be  called  modem  con- 
servatism Involves  some  rather  serious  built- 
in  difficulties.  It  requires  the  man  of  means 
to  explain  the  dangers  of  unearned  income 
to  the  poor.  And  It  forces  the  weU  and 
healthy  to  Instruct  the  old  and  HI  on  the 
dangers  of  Improved  medical  care.  And  men 
on  fixed  Income  must  Inform  the  farmer  on 
the  dangers  of  support  prices.  And  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  the  United  Nations  is 
a  Communist  trap  and  we  had  ought  to  head 
back  to  the  caves. 

This,  and  the  rest,  our  voters  do  not  buy. 
At  election  times.  It  Is  discovered  that  the 
Instincts  of  people  are  generally  sensible,  lib- 
eral and  humane.  And  so.  in  consequence, 
are  our  politicians.  Elections  are  very  good 
for  political  char£w;ter.  But  once  the  elec- 
tions are  over  we  have  a  serious  conservative 
slippage.  The  oracles  warn  those  who  are 
now  safely  in  office  that  it  is  time  for  states- 
manship and  responsibility.  These,  of  course, 
are  the  other  terms  for  conservatism.  Pub- 
lic appointments,  it  is  agreed,  should  be  re- 
served for  men  who  would  seem  wholly 
reliable  in  New  Rochelle.  We  dont  mind  lib- 
erals if  we  can  be  sure  that  they  will  be 
conservative  Just  as  soon  as  they  are  in  office. 
And  provided  the  Government  is  run  by  men 
who  showed  their  reliability  by  going  down 
the  line  for  Thomas  E.  Dewey  and  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower. 

That  Is  why  It  is  so  much  easier  to  defeat 
conservatism  than  to  win  fcM"  llberallmn.  It 
is  a  problem  that  afflicts  us  on  both  domestic 
and  foreign  policy.  Today  I  want  to  say  a 
word  about  both. 
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I  have  always  been  fascinated  by  the  re- 
action of  conservative  statesmen  to  farm  pol- 
icy. We  have  a  highly  efficient  agricultiare. 
Even  reactionaries  sing  your  praises;  you  are 
the  living  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the  free 
enterprise  system.  One  reason  American 
agriculture  is  efficient  Is  that  rural  America, 
at  an  early  stage,  recognized  the  Importance 
of  education.  It  invested  heavily  in  human 
talent.  It  developed  an  excellent  system  of 
publicly  supported  higher  education.  An- 
other reason  Is  that,  at  an  early  stage,  it  saw 
the  Importsince  of  public  support  to  innova- 
tion. It  made  this  a  public  industry.  Yet 
another  and.  In  my  view,  central  reason  for 
the  efficiency  of  our  agriculture  is  that  30 
years  ago  we  saw  the  importance  of  reducing 
the  risk  that  Is  Inherent  In  the  free  market. 
With  support  prices  it  became  possible  in 
agriculture,  as  it  has  always  been  possible  in 
large-scale  industry,  to  invest  in  expensive 
capital  equipment  without  an  excessive  risk 
of  loss.  The  massive  mechanization  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  was  the  result. 

But  none  of  this  impresses  the  man  of  ma- 
ture, conservative  Judgment.  We  must  be 
careful  not  to  spend  more  than  we  can  afford 
on  education.  We  must  be  very  careful  to 
avoid  Federal  control  although  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  Investing  heavily  in 
OMx  system  of  agricultural  education  for  close 
to  a  century.  We  must  avoid  any  activity 
that  smacks  of  socialism  although  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  from 
which  most  of  our  agricultural  innovations 
has  come,  are  not  precisely  monuments  to 
private  enterprise. 

Most  Important  we  should  get  back  to  the 
market.  Support  prices  are  expensive  and 
an  interference  with  divine  order.  They 
should  be  reduced  at  once  and  abandoned  as 
qxilckly  as  possible.  The  measure  of  a  good 
poUtlclan  Is  his  willingness— at  least  between 
elections — to  take  bold  stands  on  matters 
such  as  this. 

Nor  should  anyone  doubt  the  continuing 
Influence  of  these  attitudes.  And  not  much 
Is  being  done  to  counter  them.  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  heard  Senator  George  McGovern,  of 
South  Dakota,  speak,  with  great  effect,  to  a 
Boston  audience  on  these  matters.  Orvllle 
Freeman  has  worked  hard  to  win  understand- 
ing in  urban  America.  So  has  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  so  have  other  liberal  Senators  and 
Congressmen  from  the  Midwest.  So,  I  might 
add.  has  Jim  Patton.  But  these  voices  are 
few  and.  as  of  today,  I  wovUd  say  that  the 
dominant  urban  Impression  of  the  American 
farmer  Is  that  of  a  high-level  grafter  with  a 
\^  firm  grasp  on  the  public  teat.  This  isn't  es- 
pecially good  news  but  it  Is  the  truth. 

HI 

To  win  better  understanding  of  the  farm- 
er's needs— especially  of  the  fact  that  almost 
ail  producers  have  now.  In  one  way  or  an- 
other, won  a  considerable  measure  of  secu- 
rity In  their  markets— is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant tasks  of  our  time.  There  are  no  mir- 
acles by  which  this  can  be  accomplished. 
Organization  Is  one  way;  you  should  count  it 
one  of  the  major  tasks  of  this  body  to  put 
your  case  before  the  urban  public  and  I 
would  urge  that  you  not  be  too  easily  satis- 
fled  by  what  they  do.  Another  important 
step  is  to  make  sure  that  you  have  in  Wash- 
ington the  kind  of  representative  who  makes 
up  In  quality,  intelligence,  and  devotion  to 
liberal  principles  what,  increasingly,  farm 
representatives  will  lack  in  numbers  The 
old,  hay-burning  orators  from  the  farm 
belt  have  been  gradually  disappearing  from 
the  Congress  and  the  last  election  carried  off 
quite  a  few.  But  there  are  sUll  some  time- 
servers  who  think  that  the  last  authentic 
voice  of  agriculture  was  Arthur  Capper  and 
who  believe  they  can  win  the  confidence  of 
urban  voters  by  opposing  all  legislation  im- 
portant to  city  dwellers.  .  You  can't  afford 
any  of  them  any  more.  You  should  measure 
.        your -men   in  Washington  not  by   the   way 
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they  persuade  you  of  their  devotion  to  agri- 
culture but  the  way  they  persuade  me.  and 
my  neighbors,  of  the  need  for  a  sound  and 
effective  farm  program.       1 

IV      I 

There  are  two  other  tasks  which  should  be 
on  the  agenda  for  the  coming  year.  One 
concerns  the  problem  of  poverty  and  depriva- 
tion. The  other  concerns  foreign  policy. 
On  both  I  would  like  to  invite  your  support 
for  a  strong  liberal  policy  both  now  as  well 
as  when  the  next  election  rolls  around  and 
everyone  Is  a  liberal  onca  more. 

We  haven't  been  Ignoring  the  problem  of 
poverty  In  these  past  years;  all  compassionate 
people  have  recognized  that,  amidst  a  very 
high  level  of  prosperity  for  most  of  our  peo- 
ple, there  were  some— small  farmers,  slum 
dwellers,  Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans.  Spanish 
Americans,  miners  on  the  Appalachian  Pla- 
teau, the  aged,  the  111.  the  American  In- 
dians— who  were  not  participating.  An  un- 
stated assumption  of  recent  years  has  been 
that  if  the  economic  system  could  be  made 
to  work  well  enough — if  it  provided  full  em- 
ployment, fair  prices  for  the  farmer  and  a 
satisfactory  rate  of  economic  growth — pov- 
erty would  be  remedied.  No  one  would  be 
poor. 

An  expanding  economy  is  impori.ant.  But 
it  is  not  enough. 

Economic  growth  only  benefits  those  who 
are  able  to  participate  in  the  economic  sys- 
tem. And  participation  in  the  modern  econ- 
omy is  only  possible  If  a  person  is  prepared 
or  qualified  for  it  by  health,  race,  age.  and— 
given  the  demands  of  modern  agriculture 
and  modern  industry — by  education.  If  a 
person  is  excluded  from  industrial  employ- 
ment or  from  agriculture  because  of  old  age, 
bad  health,  a  black  skin,  or  an  inadequate 
education  he  will  remain  pcxjr  no  matter  how 
rich  everyone  else  becomes.  This  is  our  pres- 
ent situation.  While  most  people  are  getting 
more  affluent,  the  poor  in  the  United  States 
are  still  poor  and  they  are  decreasing  in 
number  only  at  a  very  gradual  rate. 

The  remedy  is  to  go  to  the  root  causes. 
The  civil  rights  law  was  a  major  step.  So  is 
action  to  secure  voting  rights  for  Negroes.  I 
a  democracy  most  people  get  the  services  that 
they  vote  for  themselves.  A  health  system 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Ul  rather 
than  the  prejudices  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  is  also  important.  But  most  im- 
portant of  all  is  education.  The  discrimina- 
tion which  now  runs  against  Negroes  because 
of  race  is  vastly  reinforced  by  the  discrimina- 
tion which  Negroes  suffer  because  of  lack  of 
educational  opportimity.  This  misfortune 
extends  with  almost  equal  severity  to  the 
xmeducated  whatever  their  race  or  color. 
And  each  year,  as  industrial  and  agricultural 
requirements  become  more  exacting,  the 
handicaps  of  the  uneducated  become  more 
acute.  Education— specifically  directed  at 
the  people  whose  schooling  has  been  or  will 
be  deficient— must  be  the  epearhead  of  the 
attack  on  poverty. 

President  Johnson  has  put  these  matters 
firmly  on  the  agenda.  For  this  we  must  be 
solidly  grateful.  But  I  do  not  think  it  would 
hurt  at  all  were  liberal  supporters  of  these 
measures  to  work  for  a  UCtle  more  money. 
Or  even  quite  a  bit  more.  I  am  unable  to  see 
why  virtue  Is  always  assumed  to  be  with  the 
man  who  advocates  a  little  less.  Does  It  say 
anywhere  in  the  Scriptures  that  St.  Peter 
will  only  admit  those  politicians  who  can 
prove  that  they  have  cut  some  compassionate 
budget  by  at  least  20  percent? 

Now  let  me  take  leave  of  economic  mat- 
ters— though  with  one  pergonal  plea.  Our 
goal  in  the  United  States  la  not  the  world's 
greatest  wealth  or  the  world's  highest  pos- 
sible gross  national  product;  our  goal  Is  the 
best  possible  life.  Our  goal  Is  not  to  have  the 
most  goods.  Oiu-  goal  Is  the  best  civiliza- 
tion. That  takes  thought — and  plannmg.  I 
am  willing,  as  an  urban  eccnomlst,  to  sup- 
port farm  programs;  I  would  like  to  exact  a 


promise  m  return  that  you  do  more  to  pro- 
tect the  countryside.  On  assumption  :  jat 
nothing  is  as  important  as  a  fast  buck  -.ve 
are  allowing  cities  to  spread  over  the  ci  un- 
tryside  without  thought  or  plan.  We  .re 
using  up  our  own  space  at  an  alarming  ;  ite 
And  we  are  desecrating  what  we  do  not  ^e 
We  are  turning  our  roadsides  over  to  the  bill- 
boards  and  the  neon  signs  and  the  fried  ;  od 
stands.  Instead  of  cornfields  and  tret:  we 
look  out  on  a  landscape  of  deserted  aut.,.  o- 
biles,  discarded  beer  bottles,  and  second  li  nd 
Kleenex.  These  are  not  my  pictures  of  r  r-.; 
America .  Nor  is  it  yours.  But  if  that  is  i ,  ow 
we  treat  our  countryside  more  and  more  j,po- 
ple  are  gojntj  to  ask  why  we  should  botht  ■  lo 
SHve  it. 

We  must  assert  a  far  stronger  control  <  e- 
our  rural  surroundings  and  our  country.  :ue< 
or  we  shall  have  none  left  worth  preser. .  ../' 
This  control  is  not  the  negation  of  lil^i  -  °v 
as  some  conser\-atives  Insist.  It  Is  the  frai-e- 
work  of  liberty,  as  both  liberals  and  coi>  -- 
vatives  .will  one  day  realize.  We  must  :.  w 
without  hesitation,  assert  the  importanrr-  of 
beauty  and  charm  as  against  the  clainv  01 
mere  economic  performance.  In  the  p  ^t 
we  have  often  shied  away  from  such  iss  o^ 
We  have  thought  our  hard  masculine  ♦  =k 
was  to  expand  production,  eliminate  ui  ■  m- 
ployment,  raise  farm  prices.  These  are  in- 
portant.  But  where  we  live  is  also  Import  :;t 
We  must  start  retrieving  otu:  highways  'id 
our  countryside  from  the  commerce,  h;i- 
boards  and  trash  which  is  tiu-nlng  our  co  1:1- 
try  into  one  vast  Coney  Island.  Beauf.  :s 
both  our  greatest  and  most  rapidly  dimlnish^i 
ing  resource.  It  is  something  we  must  be -in 
to  cherish. 

I  plead  now  for  more  plain  speakint-   ov 
liberals  on  foreign  policy. 

This  Is  important.  All  public  servant.-^  re 
strongly  Influenced  by  the  people  from  W  n 
they  hear.  Liberals  speak  out  on  quest  :,■ 
of  domestic  policy— agriculture,  employm  - 
mmlmimi  wages.  They  do  not  speak  ou'  -r 
foreign  policy.  And  they  should  and  •  :.  • 
applies  to  farmers  too.  A  rapid  calcula-  ■  ". 
as  to  who  will  deal  you  the  most  bru:  ;ig 
blow  Is  the  most  primitive  instinct  of  'le 
public  servant.  It  is  the  reaction  of  the 
sensible  people  that  must  always  be  on  :he 
minds  of  legislators  and  officials.  A  Sc  ro- 
tary of  State,  like  a  Senator  or  school  b(  rd 
member,  must  never  be  allowed  to  Im,.  iie 
that  his  principal  hazard  Is  from  the  c.  n- 
municants  of  the  John  Birch  Society  or  (  en 
those  who  believed  that  the  last  word  ;is 
written  by  John  Foster  Dulles.  It  is  iie 
liberal  reaction  that  shotild  worry  him.  T'  u.^it 
your  instincts  in  foreign  policy.  And,  in  -.he 
futiu-e.  when  you  encounter  something  - -v.i 
do  not  like,  take  time  out  to  write  a  U  -er 
of  noncongratulatlon.  And  bring  the  !  .t- 
ter  firmly  to  the  attention  of  your  Con-  -■- 
man  and  Senator. 

For  we  need  liberalism  In  our  foreign  p.  :  v 
Just  as  we  need  it  in  our  domestic  p..:.v 
and.  in  fact,  the  two  are  lndlstlngulsh^ij!e. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  John  F.  Ken^.dv 
were  great  flgiu-es  in  the  world.  They  taro,  z':-i 
prestige  and  power  to  the  United  State,  ior 
one  reason  only:  people  knew  they  w;i;:Ted 
the  same  things  for  the  people  of  other  l.Kids, 
that  they  wanted  for  their  own.  The\  ciicl 
not  believe  that  liberalism  stopped  a-  the 
water's  edge.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  .And 
that  is  why  they  were  mourned  not  onlv  in 
the  United  States  but  throughout  the  wV.rld. 
We  do  not  Imagine  for  a  moment  in  S«  ima. 
Ala.,  the  future  belongs  to  the  men  .vitli 
guns.  (And  I  for  one  have  a  good  de.i  of 
sympathy  for  President  Johnson's  e\ifle;!r 
preference  for  legal  and  civil  procedures  1 
We  do  not  suppose  that  the  Negro  deir.  nds 
for  voting  rights  can  be  controlled  by  sheriffs. 
six-shooters  and  tear  gas.  And  we  also  kr,ow 
the  wise  as  well  as  the  humane  governnient 
is  the  one  that  puts  itself  solidly  on  tli.  >icle 
of  the  people. 
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But  In  foreign  policy,  in  the  view  of  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  people,  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  principles  are  assumed  to  rule. 
Xboiigh  we  see  the  need  of  liberal  policies 
in  I'.ie  United  States,  in  fo>relgn  policy  we 
thir.ii  It  wise  to  keep  things  In  the  hands  of 
hardnosed  men.  There  we  can  rely  on  guns 
and  jet  aircraft.  There  are.  those  who  talk 
of  ti.e  need  for  the  United  States  to  be  on 
the  side  of  the  people — to  support  their 
vearr.ing  for  peace,  literacy.  .  economic  Im- 
pro  ement.  freedom  from  oppression  by  dic- 
tators and  war  lords — are  rather  softheaded. 
Tliey  should  confine  their  attention  to  Selma. 
A^ain  I  do  not  think  there  is  doubt  as  to 
where  President  Johnson  stands.  He  is  a 
Roc^evelt  man;  Roosevelt,  more  than  any- 
one else,  saw  the  Importance  of  a  foreign 
policy  that  went  beyond  bad  government  and 
petty  oppression  to  Identify  itself  with  the 
people.  But  we  still  have  quite  a  few  of 
the  hardnosed  professionals  around  who  be- 
lieve, despite  all  of  the  evidence,  that  where 
foreigners  are  concerned  things  can  be  set- 
tled with  a  gun.  If  demonstrations  break 
out  in  Africa  or  Asia  against  the  United 
Str-.tes  it  Is  just  those  foreigners  acting  up 
ae;vn.  Or  they  are  being  stirred  up  again  by 
the  Communists,  as  George  Wallace  likes  us 
to  believe  that  the  Alabama  Negroes  are 
bei'.g  led  by  the  Reds.  We  are  not  at  fault. 
\Vf  should  remember  that  the  Latin  Amer- 
ic.iiis  even  misbehaved  in  the  presence  of 
smh  a  good  and  lovable  man  as  Richard 
Nixon. 

Most  of  the  men  who  guide  our  foreign 
policy  are  sensible  and  liberal  citizens.  But 
it  is  a  favored  field  for  those  who  have  a 
nos'algia  for  past  error.  And  it  Is  worse 
if  :  oerals  do  not  pay  attention. 

Oil  matters  of  foreign  policy,  we  have  a 
lor.';  habit  of  acquiescence.  We  arouse  oiu-- 
sel.  s  about  civil  rights  and  national  parks 
br.-  in  foreign  policy  we  readily  tolerate  con- 
cc5.:ons  to  men  v.ho  should  have  gone  out 
wiT'.i  John  W.  Bricker.  This  does  not  serve 
a  F'esldent.  He  needs  to  hear  Just  as  elo- 
qut  :;tly  from  those  who  speak  for  a  reason 
as  lie  hears  from  the  partisans  of  the  "big 
stici:"  and  those  who  would  rather  save  5 
certs  on  foreign  aid  than  $50  on  the  mili- 
tary budget. 

Such  are  your  beliefs  and,  over  the  years, 
you  have  had  a  reasonably  good  record  in 
m::::ing  them  effective.  Your  friends  stay 
in  ctTice;  the  political  graveyard  is  full  of 
m.w  who  wanted  to  turn  back  the  clock — 
or  just  stop  it  for  awhile.  It  takes  time 
but.  in  the  end,  we  win  liberal  programs  here 
at  Iiome.  The  day  Is  coming,  I  am  sure, 
win  n  we  will  do  as  well  In  the  field  of  foreign 
pol:jy.     History  is  on  our  side. 


Dominican  Republic.  Mr.  Phelps  has 
called  attention  to  the  way  President 
Johnson  has  maintained  a  steady  course 
during  the  Vietnamese  crisis  despite  the 
advice  which  has  been  given  him  by 
those  who  favor  a  more  aggressive  role 
and  those  who  wish  us  to  withdraw  from 
southeast  Asia.  Mr.  Phelps,  who  I  am 
proud  to  say  is  a  resident  of  Jersey  City, 
has  called  upon  all  Amei-icans  to  support 
the  President. 
His  letter  follows : 

[From  the  Jersey  Journal,  Mar.  4,  1965] 

L.B.J.  Is  REASstjRiMG  IN  Vietnam  Crisis 

Dear  Editor:  In  the  face  of  mounting  pres- 
sures and  criticisms  resulting  from  the  crisis 
in  Vietnam.  President  Johnson's  calm  and 
determined  attitude  is  reassuring.  He  is  be- 
sieged on  one  side  by  demands  for  a  negoti- 
ated peace,  and  on  the  other  for  an  escalation 
of  the  war,  even  at  the  risk  of  conflict  with 
Red  China. 

He  Is  accused  on  the  one  hand  of  doing 
nothing  concrete  to  achieve  complete  victory, 
and  on  the  other  of  doing  too  much  by  try- 
ing to  help  establish  a  stable  government  In 
Saigon. 

He  is  charged  with  deliberately  withhold- 
ing the  facts  of  the  Vietnam  crisis  from  the 
American  people  and  even  of  trying  to  create 
a  situation  In  which  we  would  not  be  blamed 
for  a  nuclear  attack  on  Communist  China. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  following  a  policy  set  forth  In  a  con- 
gressional resolution:  to  oppose  Communist 
aggression  In  Vietnan).-as  weU  as  other  areas. 
With  the  scars  of  World  War  II  still  evident, 
he  is  trying  to  accomplish  this  without  be- 
coming involved  In  another  International 
conflict.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
the  task  Is  being  attempted  against  many 
imponderables,  including  the  bizarre  politi- 
cal situation  in  Saigon,  and  formidable  mili- 
tary help  being  given  to  the  Vietcong  Reds 
by  both  Russia  and  Red  China. 

That  the  President  has  done  so  well  under 
all  these  circumstances  is  one  of  the  minor 
miracles.  And  any  man  who  can  perform 
miracles  should  expect  our  help  and  support, 
not  our  criticisms  and  complaints. 

Phelps  Phelps. 
Former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Domiriican 
Republic. 


Blight  Along  the  Highways 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 
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L.B.J.  Is  Reassuring  in  Vietnam  Crisis  °^  *^=^  Hampshire 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

IJON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  M^rch  25.  1965 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
lea  ;ues  to  a  very  well  written  letter  which 
a;)l  eared  in  the  March  4,  1965,  edition  of 
the  Jersey  Journal.  The  letter  in  ques- 
tio.i  was  written  by  the  Honorable  Phelps 
Ph  Ips.  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 


Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President, 
blight  is  no  stranger  to  us.  Urban  blight, 
rural  blight,  highway  blight,  all  exist  in 
the  midst  of  the  beauty  which  character- 
izes our  Nation. 

Even  in  my  own  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shii'e,  which  by  any  objective  standard 
would  have  to  be  judged  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  our  States,  I  must  admit  that 
some  scenery  has  been  spoiled  by  the 
tntrxision  of  abandoned  automobiles. 

The  March  11,  1965,  edition  of  the 
Concord   Shoppers   News,   of    Concord, 


N.H.,  contains  an  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject in  which  the  editor,  in  displaying  ' 
some  of  the  Yankee  ingenuity  which  has 
made  our  comer  of  the  Nation  famous 
throughout  the  world,  has  come  up  with 
what  might  be  the  final  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  abandoned  auto. 

WJjile  this  i>articular  solution  might 
not  be  feasible,  the  editorial  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  having  called  attention  to 
what  is  properly  a  subject  of  serious  con- 
cern. I  feel  that  it  deserves  the  wider 
readership  which  pubUcation  in  the 
Congressional  Record  brings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  entitled  "Part  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Scene."  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Part  of  "the  New  Haicpshirx  Scene 
Receding  snow  in  the  woodlands  will  soon 
reveal  New  Hampshire's  scenic  beauty — 
mountains  viewed  from  between  white 
birches,  venerable  spruces  reaching  into  the 
heavens,  and  In  the  foreground  the  remains 
of  Junked  automobiles. 

The  derelict  cars  are  not  a  part  of  the  pic- 
ture we  promote  as  "Photoscenic  New  Hamp- 
shire" but  they  are  there  for  all  to  see  never- 
theless. Zoning,  of  course,  has  fenced  off  the 
drab  sight  In  many  towns  and  cities,  but 
nevertheless  the  blight  exists  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  a  trip  around  the  countryside  can 
lose   its  charm. 

The  junk  dealers  are  not  the  sole  offenders. 
You  will  often  see  a  tarpaper  shack  flanked 
by  one  fairly  nice  automobile  and  perhaps 
three  or  four  that  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness. The  metal  carcasses  Just  sit  there 
season  after  season,  occupied  only  by  small 
children  at  play  or  hens  looking  for  a  place 
to  roost. 

A  new  process  has  been  Invented  to  atom- 
ize used  car  hulks  In  short  order,  but  it 
will  be  a  long  time  coming  to  New  Hamp- 
shire we  can  be  siu^.  Meanwhile  the  dis- 
carded models  are  becoming  more  of  a  nuis- 
ance. In  the  cities,  such  cars  are  abandoned 
on  the  street  or  In  parking  lots.  In  this 
State,  a  lot  of  the  outmoded  automobUes 
are  driven  up  a  road  to  somebody's  woodlot 
and  pushed  into  the  bushes. 

If  cars  are  to  be  abandoned,  why  not 
capitalize  on  the  undertaking  and  make  auto- 
mobile  graveyards  more  Interesting?  Say  a 
property  owner  has  a  hill  too  small  for  a 
ski  slope  and  swampy  land  at  the  bottom. 
Every  Sunday  afternoon  he  could  stage  a 
car  junking  spectacular,  rolling  automobiles 
over  the  cliff.  Since  George  Washington's 
birthday  was  taken  over  by  the  new  car 
dealers,  the  tised  care  garages  should  have 
the  right  to  claim  the  birthday  of  some 
notable  too  and  parade  a  string  of  relics  on 
that  day  to  the  jumpoff  point. 

We  can  see  dEiredevll  drivers  ejecting  at 
the  last  moment  by  means  of  a  pulley-and- 
cable  arrangement.  We  can  even  smell  the 
hotdogs  simmering  at  the  concession  stand. 
Everybody  brings  a  camera  and  shoots  ter- 
rific scences  of  cars  In  midair.  The  Gov- 
ernor gives  a  farewell  pat  to  the  fender  of 
a  preware  cruiser.  The  marsh  fills  up.  a 
layer  of  dirt  Is  finally  spread  over  the  site, 
and  all  we  need  do  It  wait  a  few  eons  \intll 
metal  Is  In  short  supply — and  go  in  and  dig 
it  all  out  again. 

Who  knows — the  naU  file  you  left  in  your 
glove  compartment  may  become  an  artifact. 


N 


Thursday,  March  23,  1965 


Daily  Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 

Senate  passed  two  water  bills. 

House  worked  on  education  assistance  bill. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  3623-5729 
Bills  Introduced:  38  bills  and  7  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, as  follows:  S.  1598-1635;  S.J.  Res.  66-67;  S.  Con. 
Res.  29-30;  and  S.  Res.  91-93.  p„g„  5638-5640 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

S.  390,  permitting  volunteer  fire  companies  to  use 
second-  and  third-class  bulk  mailing  at  the  rate^  estab- 
lished for  nonprofit  organizations  (S.  Rept.  129) ; 

S.  Res.  89,  authorizing  appointment  of  four  Senators 
as  a  delegation  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Common- 
wealth Parliamentary  Association  to  be  held  in  Welling- 
ton, New  Zealand  (S.  Rept.  130) ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  7,  to  print  additional  copies  of  H.  Doc. 
103  of  the  86th  Congress  relating  to  Code  of  Ethics 
(S.  Rept.  131); 

H.  Con.  Res.  83,  to  print  the  proceedings  in  connec- 
tion widi  the  acceptance  of  the  statue  of  the  late  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn,  of  Texas  (S.  Rept.  132) ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  97,  to  print  as  a  House  document  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Our  American  Government— What 
Is  It.?    How  Does  It  Function.?"  (S.  Rept.  133); 

H.  Con.  Res.  125,  to  print  as  a  House  document  tlie 
maugural  addresses  from  President  Washington  to 
President  Johnson  (S.  Rept.  134) ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  153,  to  print  as  a  House  document  trib- 
utes by  Members  of  Congress  to  die  life,  character,  and 
public  service  of  the  late  Sir  Winston  Churchill  (S.  Rept 
135); 

H.  Con.  Res.  165,  audiorizing  the  reprinting  of 
H.  Doc.  103  of  the  88di  Congress  on  "How  Our  Laws 
Are  Made,"  widi  amendment  (S.  Rept.  136) ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  167,  to  print  additional  copies  of  a  study 
of  compensation  and  assistance  for  persons  affected  by 
real  property  acquisition  for  Federal  projects  (S.  Rept 
137); 

H.  Con.  Res.  338,  to  print  as  a  House  document  die 
State  Department's  White  Paper  relating  to  North  Viet- 
nam's campaign  to  conquer  South  Vietnam  (S.  Rept 
138); 

S.  Con.  Res.  27,  to  print  additional  copies  of  a  com- 
mittee print  entided  "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to  State 
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and  Local  Governments— Supplement,  January  4, 1965" 
(S.  Rept.  139) ; 

S.  1462,  authorizing  contract  with  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  Conservancy  District,  New  Mexico,  for  pay- 
ment of  operation  and  maintenance  "charges  on  certain 
Pueblo  Indian  lands  (S.  Rept.  140) ;  and 

S.  Res.  94,  providing  for  payment  of  gratuity  to^ur- 
\ivor  of  deceased  Senate  employee.  Page  5637 

Bills  Referred:  Three  House-passed  bills  were  referred 
to  appropriate  committees.  p^g^  ^^^j 

President's  Message — Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
(Customs):  Senate  received  message  from  President 
transmitting  his  Reorganization  Plan  No.  i  of  1965  con- 
cerning Bureau  of  Customs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  referred  to  Committee  on  Government  0|-icr- 
ations.  -       ,,,, 

Pages  5666-5667 

Water  Research:  Senate  passed,  with  committee 
amendment,  S.  22,  to  promote  a  more  adequate  national 
program  of  water  research.    Motion  to  reconsider  ]\is- 

Sage  was  tabled.  Poges  5680-568, 

Water  Pollution  Control:  S.  560,  proposed  Federal 
Installations,  Facilities,  and  Equipment  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  was  passed  with  committee  amendments,  ;hhI 
with  several  Muskie  technical  corrective  amendments. 
Motion  to  reconsider  passage  was  tabled. 

Pages  5681-5683 

Legislative  Program:  Majority  leader  announced  that 
Senate  next  week  will  consider  S.  390,  permitting  volun- 
teer fire  companies  to  use  second-  and  diird-class  mail- 
ing rates;  numerous  routine  resolutions  from  ihe 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration;  S.  146:. 
authorizing  contract  widi  Middle  Rio  Grande  Con- 
servancy District,  New  Mexico,  for  payment  of  op-ra- 
tion  charges  on  certain  Pueblo  Indian  lands;  S.  low, 
permitting  title  transfer  to  movable  property  to  agencies 
assuming  maintenance  responsibihty  for  certain  projects 
works;  S.  254,  authorizing  construction  and  operation 
of  Tualatin  reclamation  project,  Oregon;  and  S.  1229, 
uniform  policies  with  respect  to  recreation  (if  reported). 

I  *  Page  5675 

Senate    Schedule:    By    unanimous    consent,    it   was 
ordered  that  during  Senate  adjournment  until  March 


Seriousness  of  Gold  Situation  Made  Clear 
by  Martin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOXJTH   CAROLINA 

IN"  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
distinguished  news  columnist,  Henry  J. 
Tin-lor,  has  written  a  very  interesting 
ar.d  alarming  article  on  the  gold  problem 
now  facing  our  Nation.  The  article  was 
published  in  the  March  12,  1965,  issue  of 
the  Nashville  Banner,  and  is  entitled 
•Seriousness  of  Gold  Situation  Made 
Clear  by  Martin." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cIj  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a>  follows : 

(From  the  Nashville  Banner.  Mar.   12,  1965] 

SriiiousNESs  or  Gold  SmjATioN  M.ade  Cleab 

BT  Martin 

(By  Henry  J.Taylor) 

The  eight  saddest  wordB  in  any  language 
.Me:  "I  told  you  so"  and  "It  is  too  late." 

1:,  has  been  many  years  since  our  country 
ha.-  heard  such  stark  testimony  al  Federal 
Rc-^erve  Board  Chairman  William  McC 
M.,:  tin's  statement  to  a  Senate  subcommit- 
ter  ■ 

•  The  balance-of -payments  problem  is  the 
m.  -I  important  and  most  serious  of  all  of 
thp  problems  President  Johnson  faces.  We're 
in  ;in  emergency  situation.  Unless  it  is 
f  '. .  ckI  there  is  a  very  real  danger  that  we 
c  ■ -.'.d  have  a  world  depression." 

'.Vhile  we  help  rescue  the  British  pound, 
we  rather  smugly  tell  London  mere  pallia- 
ti'.'  s  aren't  enough  and  the  British  money 
w;;:  not  be  safe  until  Britain  takes  the  hard 
su ;  .3  about  her  budget  and  costs  that  are  pre- 
:•:  1.  -.isites. 

Oil,  yes,  we  know — and  say — what  England 
r..-  t  do.  But  we  ourselves  face  up  to  prac- 
t:.L  lly  nothing  In  our  own  dollar  crisis  and 
employ  only  easy,  politically  palatable  meas- 
uro^. 

"i'iie  Federal  budget  has  been  balanced 
oniy  six  times  in  the  21  fiscal  years  since  the 
w..'.  And  now  our  Government  merely  bor- 
rows more  and  more  to  pay  for  tax  reduc- 
tions. 

I'i.e  gold  outflow  first  reached  troublesome 
pn portions  in  1958  at  $3.5  billion.  Then 
1C';l>  was  $3.7  billion  and  1960  was  $2.4  bil- 

^'  :"iile  running  for  election  Mr.  Kennedy 
E  -  again  and  again,  "I  believe  in  a  bal- 
a:.  •  d  budget,"  and  In  an  October  1960 
c.iiipaign  speech  he  stated:  "Our  balance  of 
payments  will  be  strong  and  we  can  cease  to 
worry  about  the  outflow  of  gold." 

The  gold  outflow  In  President  Kennedy's 
firsi  2  years  was  $4.6  billion  and  he  boosted 
the  legal  debt  limit  three  times  in  his  34- 
month  term. 

Tiie  New  Frontier  Inherited  a  Federal  debt 
of  $283  billion.  By  July  1964  It  was  $312.5 
bill  1  in.      And    Treasury    Secretary    Douglas 
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Dillon  officially  estimates  It  will  be  $322.5 
billion  by  July  1966. 

This  $39.5  billion  Increase,  eroding  the 
VEilue  and  security  of  the  dollar  all  tlie  while, 
means  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration 
has  run  in  the  red  at  the  rate  of  $6.6  billion 
a  year. 

By  now  the  recovery  point  in  our  gold  out- 
flow has  fallen  so  low  that  recovery  is  not 
certain.  Thus,  the  time  is  late  and  the 
danger  great,  as  Chairman  Martin  coura- 
geously stated. 

When  a  nation's  currency  is  threatened, 
the  required  steps  are  historic  and  famous 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  financial 
world  is  watching,  watching,  watching  to  see 
if  Washington  applies  these. 

In  terms  of  priorities,  beyond  balancing 
the  budget,  the  first  step  Is  higher  interest 
rates  to  attract  world  capital  and  stabilize 
the  capital  on  hand.  We  forced  this  step 
on  Britain  as  a  condition  for  our  aid,  even 
though  the  Labor  Government  had  cam- 
paigned against  It.  Yet  in  our  dollar  crisis 
the  White  House  has  actively  intervened  to 
keep  our  own  rates  down. 

Foreign  spending  must  be  drastically  cut. 
Yet  our  cash  foreign  aid  exceeds  last  year's, 
and  almost  a  million  dependents  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  the  military  remain 
abroad— not  only  at  the  expense  of  the  gold 
crisis  but  of  the  American  taxpayers.  The 
Defense  Department  ordered  servicemen's 
dependents  home  a  full  5  years  ago.  But  one 
of  President  Kennedy's  first  official  acts  was 
to  countermand  the  unpopular  directive. 

Oversea  debts  must  be  collected.  Yet  this 
column  recently  pointed  out  that  France 
stlU  owes  us  $6.3  billion  and  Britain  $9.1 
billion  In  World  War  I  debts  that  remain  due 
and  unpaid  to  this  very  day. 

Foreign  assets  must  be  marshaled.  Yet, 
more  than  $2.8  billion  (taxpayers  money)  in 
the  form  of  foreign  currencies — ^known  as 
counterpart  funds — are  on  tap  abroad  and 
largely  neglected,  as  this  column  also  de- 
tailed. 

Chairman  Martin-  warned  that  in  this 
emergency  situation  nothing  is  too  small  to 
be  Ignored.  Must  he  be  forced  one  day  to 
say,  "I  told  you  so"  and  "It  Is  too  late"? 

The  present  pallatives  are  carrying  us 
smack  toward  a  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 
And  the  world  will  continue  to  draw  our  gold 
and  threaten  the  financial  stability  of  the 
United  States  until  Washington  shows  the 
courage  to  take  each  of  the  famous  correc- 
tive steps  required. 


Byelorussian   Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  commemorate  the  47th  anni- 
versary of  Byelorussian  Independence, 
for  in  so  doing  we  are  remembering  a 
brave  and  courageous  people.  The  Byel- 
orussians have  displayed  an  inspiring 
commitment  to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and 
independence,  goals  which  were  realized 


in  1918.  And  even  though  their  sover- 
eignty as  a  nation  was  suppressed  shortly 
thereafter,  they  have  not  yet  relin- 
quished this  wonderful  ideal. 

The  declaration  of  independence 
which  the  Byelorussians  made  in  1918 
was  to  bring  to  fruition  the  long-cher- 
ished dream  of  freedom.  Sadly,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  to  be  that,  "From  now 
on  the  Byelorussian  National  Republic 
is  to  be  a  free  and  independent  power," 
as  they  so  boldly  stated  in  their  assembly 
and  fervently  believed  in  their  hearts. 
Within  a  year  this  nation  was  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  battleground,  becoming  a 
PB.wn  in  the  maneuverings  of  enemies. 
Occupied  first  by  the  Red  Anny  and 
then  later  by  the  Polish  Army.  Byelo- 
russia was  partitioned  by  these  two 
powers  in  1921,  signalling  the  suppres- 
sion once  again  of  an  independent  re- 
public and  a  national  aspiration. 

The  rule  of  force,  however,  cannot 
obliterate  the  truth:  That  Byelorussia 
Is  a  nation  of  culturally  united  people, 
speaking  one  language  is  a  truth  that 
cannot  be  denied.  That  the  Byelorus- 
sians are  an  ethnically  oriented  people, 
working  toward  distinct  goals  is  evident. 
That  the  Byelorussians  wish  to  beo(xne 
a  vital  member  of  the  international  com- 
mimity  is  clear,  though  at  present,  even 
with  U.N.  membership,  it  is  impKWSible 
for  Byelorussia  to  raise  her  own,  distinct 
voice. 

It  is  with  great  admiration  that  we 
salute  these  people  who  yet  hold  to  the 
ideal  of  national  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence. We  join  with  these  long- 
suffering  people  as  well  as  those  Byelo- 
russians who  have  become  part  of  our 
American  nation  in  the  prayer  that  their 
aspirations  shall  be  realized. 


Resolution  of  Directors  of  Hawaii  Edn- 
tion  Association  in  Support  of  Voting 
Rights  for  All  Citizens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE 

OF   HAWAn 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  resolution  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Hawaii  Education  Association,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  on  March 
13,1965. 

I  think  that  it  is  absolutely  fittingthat 
those  who  are  dedicated  to  educating 
the  youth  of  our  State  and  our  country 
go  on  record  on  such  a  crucial  matter  as 
this. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"Whereas  many  citizens,  including  some 
tepchers  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  are  even 
now  being  denied  the  right  to  vote;  and 

"Whereas  teachers  In  Hawaii  believe  that 
those  who  are  qualified  to  teach  are  also 
qualified  to  vote;   and 

"Whereas  tbe  National  Education  Associa- 
tion has  called  on  its  local  and  State  affiliates 
to  support  their  teachers  whenever  ana  wher- 
ever the  right  to  vote  of  these  teachers  has 
been  denied;  and 

"Whereas  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion iB  working  to  eliminate  barriers  to  voting 
privileges  wherever  they  exist:  Therefore  be 
It 

"Resolved,  "nvat  the  Hawaii  Education  As- 
sociation suiHXjrt  the  National  Edvication 
Association  and  all  other  organizations  in 
their  efforts  to  win  voting  rights  for  all 
citizens;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,,  "mat  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  <rf  the  United  States, 
U.S.  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  tiie  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  the  GovemcMr  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  the  president  al  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  the  Alabama  Education 
Association  and  the  Alal>ama  State  Teachens 
Association." 

Adopted  unanimously,  board  of  directors, 
Hawaii  Education  Association,  March  13, 
1965. 


Independent  Businessmen  Favor  Standing 
Committee  Status  for  House  Small 
Business  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Nation's  In- 
dependent businessmen  favor  standing 
committee  status  for  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee,  according  to  a  poll 
by  the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  on  House  Resolution  29,  of 
which  I  am  the  author. 

The  results  of  the  poll  were  reported 
to  me  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  J.  Bur- 
ger, vice  president  of  the  federation. 
The  text  of  his  letter  foUows: 

National  Federation  o*- 
Independent  Bxtbiness, 
San  Mateo,  Calif.,  March  16, 1965. 
Re  House  Resolution  29. 
Hon.  H.  R.  Gross. 
Rayhum  Building, 
Waahinffton,  B.C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman  Gross:  It  gives  me 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  advise  you  that  In 
a  current  poll  on  your  bill.  House  Resolution 
29,  wliich  would  provide  standing  committee 
Etatiis  for  the  present  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  the  result  of  the  poll  was  76  per- 
cent for  your  bill,  18  percent  against,  and  6 
percent  no  vote. 

Bear  in  mind  this  poll  reached  over  200,000 
members  of  the  federation,  all  Individual 
members  comprising  exclusively  Independent 
business  and  professional  men  In  the  50 
States. 

Yovir  action  In  the  present  Congress  In 
behalf  of  sDoall  business  Is  a  continuation 
of  your  action  in  behalf  erf  small  business  in 
preceding  Congresses,  and  you  are  to  be 
oomplimented. 


Bear  In  mind  with  the  alarming  reports 
reaching  us  of  the  Increasing  problems  of 
small  boisiness  the  time  hae  come  now  for 
the  Congress  to  place  the  Small  Business 
Committee  on  parity  with  other  standing 
committees;  that  Is,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
small  business  left  in  our  overall  economy. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  your  action 
and  the  interest  other  Members  of  the  House 
would  have  in  your  resolution  I  believe  it 
would  be  important,  as  a  matter  of  informa- 
tion, to  Insert  this  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

With  best  regards,  | 

Sincerely,  \ 

George  J.  Burger,  Vice  President. 


grievances,  is  not  to  be  taken  literally  ;n 
Alabama — according  to  the  members  of  th  t 
State's  legislature. 

This  is  what  the  new  Federal  voting  rlgh  s 
bill  is  all  about.  This  is  why  Congress  shouici 
enact  it  into  law  without  delay.  When  r.  i 
qualified  citizens  can  vote,  the  lot  of  ti.p 
demagogue   will   be  considerably  tougher 


A  Boost  for  Vote  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Caaifomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  vital  part  played  by  our  Na- 
tion's great  newspapers  in  the  struggle 
for  equal  rights  for  all  Americans  should 
be  recognized.  A  remarkable  educa- 
tional process  has  been  in  operation  on 
the  editorial  pages  of  thoughtful  news- 
papers in  all  of  the  50  States. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  my  home- 
town papers,  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
the  San  Jose  News,  have  regularly  Joined 
In  this  great  ethical  movement  in  edi- 
torial after  editorial  delineating  the  is- 
sues of  the  civil  rights  struggle  and  urg- 
ing the  Congress  to  provide  the  legisla- 
tion appropriate  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  15th  amendment. 

The  foUowlng  Is  the  editorial  from  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  of  March  20,  1965.  I 
commend  Its  forthright  stand  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

A  Boost  for  Vote  Bill 
Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  and  the  Alabama 
Legislature,    taken    together,    are    a    cogent 
argument  for  the  Federal  voting  rights  bill 
now  pending  In  Congress. 

Neither  Wallace  nor  the  legislators  appear 
to  have  a  very  firm  grasp  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  they  are  sworn  to  sup- 
port and  defend.  Once  the  right  of  the  bal- 
lot is  assured  all  Alabamians^not  Just  white 
Alabamlans — it  is  highly  possible  Wallace  and 
his  ilk  will  shortly  thereafter  cease  to  hold 
public  office. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  underestimate  the 
craftiness  of  the  Alabama  Oovernor,  how- 
ever. In  seeking  to  evade  hH  responsibility 
for  protecting  the  participants  in  the  forth- 
coming Selma-Montgomeiy  march,  Wallace 
hopes  to  force  President  Johnson  to  federalize 
the  Alabama  National  Guard  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  Presifleut  may  well 
have  to  do  this,  but  it  shoulfl  not  t>e  over- 
looked that  the  Governor  has  equal  authority 
to  utilize  these  troops  if  civilian  police 
agencies  are  unable  to  furnish  sufficient  pro- 
tective manpower. 

As  to  the  Alabama  Legislature,  its  mem- 
bers demonstrated  their  dedication  to  demo- 
cratic principles  by  adopting,  by  acclamation. 
a  resolution  calling  the  Sel ma- Montgomery 
march  "asinine"  and  urging  Federal  author- 
ities to  "persuade  or  otherwise  encourage 
these  marchers  to  cease  and  desist." 

The  Constitution,  which  guarantees  Amer- 
icans the  right  to  assemble  peacefully  and 
petition    their    government    fSor    redress    of 


Robert  A.  Taft:  The  Missing  Man 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Preside iv 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  splendid 
editorial,  by  Vermont  Royster,  entitled 
"The  Missing  Man,"  which  appeared  in 
today's  Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor:. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Mar.  25.  1963 ; 

Thinking  Things  Over 

(By  Vermont  Royster) 

THE  missing  man 

Washington. — In  the  spring  of  1946  i;.' 
Nation  and  this  city  were  gripped  in  hifii 
emotion.  A  strike  had  stopped  all  the  Na- 
tion's railroads  together,  paralysis  was  cree;-- 
ing  over  the  economy  and  no  end  appe.nr^ci 
in  sight. 

A  Joint  session  of  Congress  heard  Preside: 
Truman  ask  for  authority  to  draft  the  strik- 
ing railroad  workers  Into  the  Army  and  fof  r 
them  to  work.  Within  hours  the  Ho\i  o 
passed  the  measure  without  hearing  or  de- 
bate. The  Senate  too  was  ready  to  act  ii- 
stantly.  And  then  one  man — a  lonely  figure 
at  ttiat  point — ^stood  up  and  said,  "Wait  " 

Not  untU  today  has  a  like  emotion  caug  i 
up  this  city.  Stirred  by  the  events  in  AI  - 
bama.  President  Johnson  asked  a  Joint  sf^  - 
slon  of  Congress  to  promptly  enact  a  nc  v 
Federal  voting  law  which,  as  he  spoke,  h;.J 
not  yet  been  drafted.  Prom  all  appearance 
the  Congress  is  now  ready  to  move  swifily 
on  the  bill  hastily  drawn  thereafter,  oiv  e 
more  laying  aside  aU  the  normal  habits  cr 
study  and  debate. 

Only  this  spring  there  is  no  Robert  T,  ; 
to  rise  and  say,  "Walt." 

To  a  visitor  this  gives  the  Capital  an  eere 
cast,   almost  like  stMnething   out  of  Kafr 
For  many  men  are  thinking  one  thing  ar.d 
saying  something  else. 

Hardly  anyone,  let  it  be  understood,  ob- 
jects to  the  moral  principle  laid  down  iv 
President  Johnson  that  it  is  wrong  to  dery 
any  qualified  voter  his  right  to  vote.  S;  re 
perhaps  such  as  Senator  Ellender.  of  Lc  ;- 
siana,  few  quarrel  with  the  view  that  wher- 
ever necessary  the  Federal  Government  en 
and  ought  to  step  in  to  protect  that  ric  t. 
On  that,  the  Congress  overwhelmingly  .  ;  - 
proves. 

The  doubts  lie  elsewhere,  and  there's  i.  »t 
a  newspaperman  around  who  hasn't  herd 
them  expressed  in  private.  They  touch  tiie 
sections  of  the  proposed  bill  that  would  at- 
tempt to  override  by  statute  the  const:  ;- 
tional  right  of  States  to  establish  voter  qii.  :- 
Iflcatlons  so  long  as  they  apply  equally  to 
all,  and  at  the  sections  that  would  ap;  iv 
dubious  formulas  for  Federal  lnterventi.il. 
sections  frankly  aimed  as  punitive  measui  ts 
at  certain  States. 

If  these  doubts  have  so  far  been  >  \- 
pressed  only  by  a  few  southerners  automai.- 
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c;;lly  discounted  on  this  issue — and  certainly 
not  by  anyone  with  the  loud,  strong  voice  of 
a  Senator  Taft — it  is  because  almost  everyone 
lici-eabouts  feels  trapped  by  the  high  emo- 
tions of  the  moment. 

Senator  Dirksen,  for  example,  booby- 
tr.ipped  himself.  As  Senate  leader  for  the 
opposition  party  it  would  normally  fall  to 
]un\  to  see  that  the  law  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration was  carefully  examined  and 
fv.Uy  debated  before  being  brought  to  a  vote. 
Bv.t  Mr.  Dirksen  too  got  caught  up  in  the 
emotions  aroused  In  Alabama  and  the  drama 
of  the  President's  nighttime  speech  to  Con- 
gress.   He  Joined  in  the  drafting  of  the  bill. 

Apparently  he  thought  this  an  act  of 
suitesmanship,  as  well  as  a  political  act  that 
would  put  the  Republicans  "on  the  right 
side"  of  the  civil  rights  Issue.  But  whatever 
w.is  intended,  the  result  was  to  involve  the 
Republicans  not  only  in  the  principle  but  in 
tiie  details  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

At  that  point  tiie  Republicans  lost  their 
nciUu-al  leader,  for  Senator  Dirksen  could 
hardly  participate  In  the  writing  of  a  biU 
and  then  stand  up  and  ask  sharp  questions 
about  it. 

Thus  deprived  of  leadership,  it  Is  perhaps 
not  surprising  that  other  Republicans  have 
been  hesitant.  Those  who  have  asked  duti- 
ful questions  have  aimed  them  mostly  at 
technicalities,  not  at  the  heart  of  the  un- 
spoken doubts. 

But  the  silence  of  the  questioners  cannot 
be  attributed  a«,  to  Senator  Dirksen.  In 
fact,  his  abdication  of  his  normal  role  as 
OiJposition  leader  is  in  Itself  a  reflection  of 
the  emotional  tensions  in  Washington 
tv^day. 

Tlie  mood  Is  such  that  no  one  wants  to 
li-ten  to  rational  questions.  That  mood  was 
set  the  night  President  Johnson  made  his 
speech.  The  Congressmen  assembled  ap- 
plauded not  only  the  sentiments  in  that 
speech  but  his  caU  to  rush  through  a  bUl 
Vacj  had  never  seen.  So  for  that  matter, 
curiously  enough,  did  the  visiting  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  who  will  one  day  have  to  . 
p  .ss  on  the  constitutionality  of  what  is  now 
proposed. 

In  this  mood  the  Senate  directed  its  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  cut  short  its  hearings 
and  discussion  and  return  the  bill  in  no  less 
than  nine  days.  There  were  even  Senators 
who  objected  to  any  committee  hearings  at 
all.  preferring  to  enact  the  bill  Instantly. 

Since  then  the  pressures  have  motinted. 
Tlie  newspapers  of  the  country,  by  and 
Inrge,  have  taken  the  position  that  a  Fed- 
er?J  voting  law  is  needed  and  therefore  any 
voting  law  is  all  right,  a  point  of  view  re- 
flected m  the  letters  arriving  at  Capitol 
Hill. 

In  Washington  Itself  the  leaders  have 
driven  relentlessly  for  speed,  as  if  a  hun- 
dred years  must  be  rectified  in  a  fortnight. 
Tlie  Democratic  leader.  Senator  Mansfield, 
served  blimt  notice  that  if  the  bill  wasn't 
law  by  April  15  Congress  wouldn't  be  al- 
lowed an  Easter  recess.  Senator  Dirksen 
agreed,  and  called  for  Saturday  sessions. 
Action,  not  reflection,  is  the  order  of  the 
day. 

in  such  a  mood,  who  but  a  brave  man 
could  stand  up  and  say,  "Wait.  Let  me  see 
what  we  are  doing  before  we  do  it."  Who 
but  a  brave  man  could  ask  now  about  con- 
s-.rutionallty  or  propriety  or  the  wisdom  of 
the  means  to  a  wise  end.  knowing  that  to 
do  so  would  tar  him  with  the  stigma  of 
keeping  company  with  an  Eastland  of  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Of  course  that  is  what  Robert  Taft  did. 
th  ise  many  springs  ago — stand  up  to  an 
pniotion-aroused  Congress  and  ask  that  It 
ti.ink  before  acting.  But  then  he  was  a  man 
c  ntent  to  keep  his  self-respect  and  not 
"..'  .sure  it  by  applause. 

rhese  are  different  times,  and  somehow 
^  isitor  here  finds  that  difference  the  most 
troubling  thing  of  all. 

Even  the  hastiest  law  may  not  do  ir- 
reparable damage,  and  perhaps  the  good  In 


the  proopsed  law  will  outweigh  the  un- 
six>ken  doubts.  What  weighs  heavier  on  the 
mind  is  that  men  in  Congress  should  have 
doubts  and  fear  to  speak  them. 


Edward  Keating 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Pi'iday  the  people  of  Colorado  and  the 
people  of  this  Nation  lost  a  courageous 
and  able  leader.  Edward  Keating,  a 
former  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction, was  a  maij  of  pui-pose  and  vision 
whose  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  labor 
movement  brought  forth  a  series  of  ac- 
complisliments  that  will  stand  as  a  mon- 
ument to  Ills  great  generosity  and  spirit 
of  justice.  He  possessed  wisdom  and  in- 
sight which  led  to  his  understanding  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  the  course 
it  would  take  in  history,  and  his  was  the 
sense  of  perspective  which  enabled  him 
to  recognize  the  role  that  labor  would 
take  in  American  enterprise. 

Edward  Keating  was  bom  in  Kansas  on 
July  9,  1875,  the  youngest  of  nine  chil- 
dren of  Stephen  Keating,  an  Irish  patriot 
who  fought  for  Ireland's  freedom  and 
was  forced  to  flee  to  America  in  1848. 
His  father  died  when  Edward  Keating 
was  only  5  yeai-s  old,  so  Mr.  Keating  knew 
eai'ly  in  his  life  what  it  means  to  work 
hard  and  to  attempt  to  overcome  pov- 
erty. But  Mr.  Keating  grew  up  to  be  an 
inspired  man.  He  transcended  the  hard- 
ships of  his  youth  with  a  consuming  de- 
sire to  sei-ve  his  family  and  his  fellow 
man. 

The  energy  which  was  to  characterize 
his  activities  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
labor  movement  was  immediately  appar- 
ent at  the  outset  of  his  career.  He  en- 
tered the  newspaper  business  as  a  copy- 
holder, but  rose  rapidly  to  become  a  re- 
porter for  the  Rocky  Mountain  News. 
His  career  flourished  as  he  accepted 
more  and  more  responsibility,  and  in 
short  succession  he  became  city  editor, 
managing  editor,  and  finally  became  edi- 
tor of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  where 
he  served  from  1906  to  1911.  He  served 
as  the  president  of  the  International 
League  of  Press  Clubs  during  1906  and 
1907.  Mr.  Keating  served  as  president 
of  the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Land 
Commissioners  from  1911  to  1913. 

In  1913,  his  service  was  rewarded  by 
the  people  of  Colorado  with  his  election 
to  the  UJS.  House  of  Representatives, 
where  he  remained  for  a  period  of  6 
years.  During  that  time,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  several  notable  pieces  of  legis- 
lation concerning  the  labor  movement. 

Soon  after  his  retirement  from  the 
Congress,  he  became  the  editor  of  Labor, 
a  dynamic  paper  that  fought  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  general  public  as  well  as  for 
that  of  the  American  worker. 

Edward  Keating  was  a  man  of  pui-pose 
whose  life  was  notable  by  a  series 
of  considerable  accomplishments.    But 


probably  the  greatest  monument  to  his 
achievements,  and  the  one  In  which  he 
would  take  most  pride,  Is  the  great  num- 
ber of  families  that  enjoy  better  homes, 
education,  and  medical  care.  His  death 
is  a  great  loss  to  the  people  of  his  State 
and  his  country,  whom  he  served  so 
nobly. 


Fine  Offers  Bold  LegUIation  for  Federal 
Authority  To  Surmount  the  Rail  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  amend  the  Mass 
Ti-ansportation  Act  of  1964  to  create  a 
Federal  Northeastern  Transportation 
Authority  to  subsidize,  rehabilitate,  and 
restructure  passenger  transr>ortation  be- 
tween lower  Maine  and  northern  Vir- 
ginia— the  jurisdictional  area  is  delin- 
eated in  detaU  below. 

My  bill  sidesteps  a  number  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  legislation  so  far 
offered — unsuccessfully — to  bring  Fed- 
eral aid  to  bear  on  the  deteriorating  rail 
situation.  The  bill  calls  for  a  wholly 
Federal  authority  to  subsidize  and  regu- 
late passenger  transportation.  The  Au- 
thority proposed  is  not  dependent  on 
State  financial  support  or  political  con- 
currence. The  bill  proposes  wholly  Fed- 
eral financing  of  the  passenger  transpor- 
tation deficit.  In  keeping  with  my  con- 
cept of  passenger  transp>ortation  as  an 
ultimately  Federal  responsibility.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  structuring  of  the 
proposed  Authority  within  the  frame- 
work of  an  existing  transportation  pro- 
gram— the  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964.  The  bill  would  make  available  to 
the  Northeast  Transportation  Authority 
$50  million  of  the  money  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annually  for  the  mass 
transportation  program. 

The  purposes  of  the  Authority  proposed  ' 
under  my  bill  would  be  sevemilfold. 
Initially,  It  would  aim  at  the  Immediate 
rehabllltMlon  of  falling  rail  passenger 
services.  This  would  be  done  by  nego- 
tiating "cost  plus"  contracts  with  passen- 
ger carriers,  whereby  those  carriers 
were  given  the  difference  between  reve- 
nues of  the  required  service  and  the  cost 
of  providing  that  service,  plus  a  p>ercent- 
age  of  that  cost  as  profit.  Until  the 
Authority  should  certify  Itself  as  ready 
to  perform  this  task,  the  biU  would  em- 
power the  Administrator  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administration  to 
make  appropriate  contracts  with  passen- 
ger carriers.  A  key  objective  of  the 
proposed  Authority  would  be  the  regu- 
larization  of  commuter  rail  service  on  a 
reliable  contract  basis. 

The  Authority  would  also,  as  pro- 
posed, seek  to  develop  high-speed  intra- 
megalopolitan  rail  service,  and  would  be 
authorized  to  use  a  share  of  moneys 
presently  authoi-ized  to  be  used  for  dem- 
onstration projects  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator. 

If  constituted  as  set  forth  in  the  bill, 
the  Authority  would  exercise  rate  and 
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route  regulatory  powers  over  megalopol- 
itan  air,  rail,  and  bus  passenger  trans- 
portation as  presently  exercised  by  the 
ICC  and  CAB.  These  powers  would  be 
so  exercised  as  to  aim  at  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  eflQcient  and  economical 
megalopolitan  transportation  structure. 
Wasteful  competition  would  eventually 
be  eliminated.  Transportation  re- 
sources would  be  rationalized:  atr,  rail, 
and  surface  transit  would  be  used  for 
appropriate  distances  or  districts.  The 
regulatory  powers  of  the  proposed  Au- 
thority" would  eventually — used  in  con- 
junction with  cost  plus  passenger  serv- 
ice contracts — be  exercised  so  as  to  with- 
draw carriers  from  service  obligations 
that  could  be  better  handled  by  another 
type  of  carrier. 

The  Authority  would  also  be  empow- 
ered, where  necessary,  to  purchase  or 
operate  a  carrier,  although  Its  power  to 
take  over  properties  without  additional 
congressional  consent  would  be  limited 
to  purchases  of  vmder  $20  million.  No 
passenger  carrier  could  discontinue 
megalopolitan  passenger  service  without 
the  consent  of  the  Authority. 

The  proposed  Authority  would  have 
seven  Commissioners  appointed  for  5- 
year  terms,  Initially  staggered.  The  sal- 
aries of  Commissioners  would  be  $21,000 
per  anniim. 

The  proposed  Authority  would  be 
financed  by  appropriation  until  such 
time  as  It  might  be  granted  the  power  to 
Issue  revenue  bonds  in  connection  with 
later  undertaken  specific  operations  or 
construction. 

Since  December,  when  I  first  began 
work  on  this  bill,  I  have  watched  the  rail- 
roads edge  closer  and  closer  to  total 
abandonment  of  passenger  service. 
These  developments  should  not  be  a  siu-- 
prise.  In  the  last  quarter  century, 
passenger  service  has  shown  a  profit  only 
during  the  war  years.  There  is  nothing 
new  about  the  dilemma  of  the  railroads, 
except  the  publicity  that  dilemma  has 
received.  Now  we  have  come  to  the 
point  where  we  must  face  up  to  the 
need — the  Immediate  need — for  large- 
scale  Government  aid. 

Recently,  the  Regional  Plan  Associa- 
tion released  comments  of  commuter 
railroad  presidents  the  gist  of  which  was 
that  all  the  commuter  lines  serving  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  are  willing 
to  hand  over  their  passenger  operations 
to  a  responsible  Government  agency  if 
Government  subsidies  are  not  forthcom- 
ing. These  ofiaclals  do,  however,  prefer 
the  Idea  that  the  Government  should 
contract  for  commuter  service — or  In  es- 
sence, subsidize  such  service — In  differ- 
ent areas  rather  than  take  over  the  rail- 
roads. I  agree.  I  prefer  the  concept  of 
"equalization  payments"  by  which  the 
Government  pays  for  the  difference  be- 
tween revenues  and  costs  of  providing 
what  Is,  after  all,  a  necessary  public  serv- 
ice, to  the  concept  of  Government  owned 
and  operated  railroads.  My  bill  aims  at 
setting  up  a  framework  for  Government 
financial  aid — and  not  only  to  railroads, 
although  they  are  our  immediate  con- 
cern, but  to  other  carriers  as  well. 

In  my  opinion,  the  political  and  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  such  financial  aid 
and  control  must  lie  with  the  Federal 


Government.  The  simple  reason  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  both  the 
power  and  the  money.  The  several 
States  have  little  of  either.  They  seem 
unable  to  agree  on  any  plans  that  have 
any  real  teeth  or  treasury.  Probably  any 
State  plans  would  Involve  largely  Federal 
money  in  any  event,  so  it  Is  my  feeling 
that  the  political  body  created  to  deal 
with  the  transportation  problem  in  the 
Northeast  ought  to  be  a  Flederal  agency. 
Ultimately,  the  financial  and  planning 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  must 
be  brought  to  bear — and  there  is  no  time 
like  the  present. 

I  am  not  proposing  a  nationwide  agen- 
cy. For  the  moment,  I  think  we  would  do 
well  to  test  a  Federal  transportation  au- 
thority's ability  to  do  the  job  in  the  area 
where  the  problem  is  most  pressing — the 
northeastern  urban  "megaloi>olis."  I  do 
not  think  that  these  problems  are  the 
problems  of  metropolitan  New  York 
alone.  I  think  that  the  problems  of  the 
xirban  coastal  area  are  highly  interre- 
lated, and  that  controlled  development  of 
transportation  in  the  Northeast  should 
be  on  an  Integrated  rather  than  scattered 
basis.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  subsidize 
only  the  metropolitan  New  York  trB.ns- 
portatlon  problem.  The  crisis  presenting 
Itself  today  Is  an  opportunity  and  a  chal- 
lenge to  regularize  and  modernize  the  en- 
tire northeastern  transportation  com- 
plex. A  halfhearted,  haphazard,  and 
piecemeal  attack  on  this  problem  wUl 
cost  double  tomorrow  what  it  saves  to- 
day. 

I  hope  that  progressive  transportation 
thinking  will  not  be  shunted  aside  In 
the  name  of  economy,  because,  as  I  said, 
such  would  only  be  false  economy.  I 
also  hope  that  this  proposal  will  not  be 
branded  as  sectional,  for  while  It  Is  true 
that  It  Is  aimed  at  the  transportation 
complex  of  just  one  area.  It  Is  also  aimed 
to  provide  a  trial  run  In  Federal  partici- 
pation In  passenger  transportation. 
What  can  be  learned  In  the  Northeast 
can  be  applied  to  other  areas  as  the  eco- 
nomic patterns  of  those  areas  move,  as 
they  must,  toward  the  socioeconomic 
complexity  of  the  Northeast.  Perhaps  a 
Great  LaJtes  Region  Authority  or  a 
Southern  Pacific  Coastal  Authority  might 
follow  a  successful  Northeastern  Au- 
thority. 

This  is  an  Innovative  mensxire,  but  It  Is 
a  considered  one,  hammered  out  £is  the 
sound  points  and  shortcomings  of  other 
transportation  proposals  have  exposed 
themselves.  We  live  In  an  age  of  super- 
cities  and  super  problems.  There  is  an 
ever-growing  an  necessary  interrelation 
of  politics  and  multidirectional  growth 
planning.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  mold 
the  future  rather  than  be  buffeted  by 
it.  This  is  a  challenge  to  be  grasped,  not 
Ignored. 

Following  is  tlie  mcgalqpolitan  juris- 
diction: j 

The  Megalopolitan  Jurisdiction 

Maine:  Counties  of  Cumberland  and  York. 

New  Hampshire:  Counties  of  Hillsborough 
and  Rockingham. 

Massachusetts :  All  counties. 

Rhode  Island :  All  counties. 

Connecticut:  All  counties. 

New  York:  Counties  of  Suffolk,  Nassau, 
Queens,  Kings,  Richmond,  New  York,  Bronx, 
Westchester,     Rockland,     Putnam.     Orange, 


Dutchess,  Sullivan,  Ulster.  Greene,  Columbln. 
Albany,  Rensselaer,  and  Schenectady. 

New  Jersey:  All  counties. 

Pennsylvania:  Counties  of  Pike,  Lacka- 
wanna. Luzerne,  Monroe.  Northampton,  Le- 
high, Berks.  SchuykiU,  L«banon,  Dauphin, 
York,  Lancaster.  Chester,  Delaware,  Mont- 
gomery, Bucks,  and  Philadelphia. 

Maryland:  All  counties  save  Garrett  and 
Alleghany. 

Delaware :  All  counties. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia:  Counties  of  Arlington,  Alexan- 
dria, Falrfa.x,  Loudon,  Prince  Williair;, 
and  Fauguier. 


David  G.  Osterer  of  Harrison,  N.Y^  Hon- 
ored by  Eloy  Alfaro  International 
Foandation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  my  constituents.  Mr.  David  G.  Os- 
terer of  Harrison,  N.Y.,  was  honored  re- 
cently by  the  Eloy  Alfaro  International 
Foundation  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
as  the  recipient  of  its  Grand  Cross  ar.d 
Diploma.  Mr.  Osterer  is  one  of  West- 
chester's distinguished  citizens  and  It  is 
indeed  fitting  that  he  Is  the  recipient  of 
this  important  decoration.  I  am  pleased 
to  include  in  the  Record  the  following 
editorial  from  the  White  Plains  Reporter 
Dispatch: 

An   HoNoa   FOE   Me.   Ostzres 

Chances  are  that  few  in  Westchester  are 
familiar  with  the  Eloy  Alfaro  International 
Foundation  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  or 
that  they  even  knew  it  existed  until  Thurs- 
day night  when  it  honored  David  G.  Ostenr, 
of  Harrison,  with  its  grand  cross  and  diploma. 

But  there  are  a  great  many  people  In  We:i'.- 
chester  who  know  and  admire  David  Osterer 
and  there  are  many  more  who  are  better 
off  because  he  Is  the  man  he  is. 

The  foxuidatlon,  named  after  a  former  pres- 
ident of  Panama,  works  toward  Improving 
the  health  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  and 
promoting  the  establishment  of  peace.  It 
has  numbered  many  renowned  individu.'.'.s 
among  those  chosen  for  Its  honor. 

Its  citation  of  Mr.  Osterer  read:  "In  rec^_-- 
nitlon  of  his  distinguished  services  to  hu- 
manity, charity,  ethical  conduct  in  the  bui- 
ness  world,  comparative  religions,  and  in  fur- 
ther recognition  of  his  efforts  toward  the 
establishment  of  international  peace." 

Mr.  Osterer  is  a  man  of  deep  religious  con- 
viction, close  family  ties,  and  wide  charltvi'.Ie 
Instincts. 

Out  of  the  regard  for  hts  own  fine  and 
healthy  children  and  his  conviction  that  man 
does  not  exist  to  serve  himself  alone,  he 
came  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  Association  of  Westchest/er 
some  years  ago  when  It  had  fallen  on  b;,d 
times. 

Badly  disorganized,  perhaps  because  it  v;  .■; 
caught  up  so  in  the  emotional  problem;;  of 
the  parents  of  the  afflicted  children  who  trl«i 
to  keep  It  afloat,  the  association  was  given 
a  Arm  hand  and  strong  leadership,  Mr.  Os- 
terer brought  Into  it  many  dlstlngulslod 
and  influential  Westchester  psople  and  put 
their  talents  to  work.  The  result  has  been 
an  ever  widening  and  IncreaslnKly  beneficial 
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program   tot    those    stricken    with    cerebral 
palsy. 

Mr.  Osterer  Is  an  industrialist,  and  a  suc- 
cessful businessman.  Tha  UCF  Is  only  one 
phase  ot  the  variety  at  activities  which  cap- 
ture his  energetic  attention,  but  he  is  sum- 
med up  to  those  who  know  him  In  the  phil- 
osophy with  which  he  approached  the  chal- 
lenge of  raising  and  disbursing  fxuids  for  the 
UCP.  "The  public  dollar  Is  a  public  trust" 
is  his  slogan  and  he  iiwee  let  his  colleagues 
fc^et  it.    His  award  Is  weU  deserved. 


Iowa  Newspapers  Voice  Support  for 
Voting  Rights  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
now  obvious  that  tiie  vast  majority  of 
Americans  are  solidly  behind  President 
Johnson's  pledge  to  insure  that  all  quali- 
fied  citizens  will  be  able  to  exercise  their 
constitutional  right  to  vote. 

In  my  home  State  of  Iowa,  newspaper 
editorials  have  strongly  supported  the 
President's  position  and  have  pointed  out 
the  need  for  voting  rights  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  fellow  Members  some  excellent  edi- 
torial comments  from  the  March  17  issue 
of  the  Waterloo  Dally  Courier  of  Water- 
loo; Iowa;  the  March  17  Issue  of  the 
Centerville  lowegian  of  Centervllle,  Iowa; 
and  the  March  18  Issue  of  the  Ottumwa 
Courier  of  Otttmiwa,  Iowa. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
hf^reby  Include  these  editorials: 
[From  the  Waterloo   (Iowa)    Dally  Courier, 

Mar.  17,  1965] 

Its  Time  To  Intervene  To   Enfohce  Vot« 

Right 

Any  American  citizen  who  can  read  and 
wr.te  English  sboiUd  be  allowed  to  vote. 

We  heartily  Indorse  President  Johnson's 
proposal  for  a  Federal  law  to  establish  the 
voting  rights  of  Negroes  wherever  they  are 
unfairly  denied  those  rights. 

Although  the  fuU  details  of  the  bill  to  be 
presented  to  Congress  have  not  been  an- 
nounced as  this  Is  written.  White  Horuw 
Boiirces  declare  that  It  will  not  prohibit  lit- 
eracy testa.  It  will  merely  prohibit  the  use 
or  literacy  tests  and  other  devices  to  discrim- 
inate against  Negroes. 

There  Is  no  constitutional  problem.  The 
15th  amendment  clearly  states:  "The  right 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shaU 
Eot  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
STc.tes  or  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  The 
Congress  shaU  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

A>hough  this  amendment  became  effec- 
tive in  1870.  it  has  not  recently  been  Imple- 
CT'ited  by  direct  Federal  intervention.  Re- 
cert  civU  rights  bills  have  merely  authorized 
court  procedures  and  Investigations.  Now 
President  Johnson  proposes  that  some  Fed- 
era:  official  be  allowed  to  take  registrations 
and  thus  qualify  citizens  to  vote. 

The  1964  Olvll  Rights  Act  applied  only  to 
Pecieral  elections.  But  It  provided  that  in 
wiy  court  proceeding  Involving  the  fairness 
of  a  literacy  test  "there  shall  be  a  rebuttable 
presumption  that  any  person  who  has  not 
been  adjudged  an  Incompetent  and  who  has 
con.plet€d  the  sixth  grade"  In  an  accredited 


school  where  classes  are  conducted  in  Eng- 
lish "possesses  sufficient  Uteracy,  comprehen- 
Eion  and  Intelligence  to  vote  in  any  Federal 
election." 

That  presumptiOA  im  a  fair  method  of 
establishing  adeqiiate  literacy  to  vote.  But 
it  should  be  only  a  presumption  which  can 
be  challenged  by  other  evidence  that,  despite 
graduation  from  the  sixth  grade,  the  tndi- 
Tidual  is  Etui  illiterate.  Some  schools  pass 
students  regardless  oC  aoccgnpllBhment  mere- 
ly to  satisfy  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit 
of  compulsory  school  attendance  laws. 

Those  who  are  not  allowed  to  vote  nat- 
urally must  use  other  methods  of  attaining 
their  Just  rights.  Once  the  vote  is  at- 
tained, however,  the  Individual  has  a  moral 
obligation  to  refrain  from  demonstrations 
or  other  activity  which  deprive  other  citizens 
of  their  rights.  As  President  Johnson  de- 
clared: "The  right  of  free  speech  Obes  not 
carry  with  H  the  right  to  endaiiger  the 
safety  of  others  on  a  public  highway." 

And  democracy  does  not  consist  only  in 
guaranteeing  to  all  citizens  their  funda- 
mental rights.  To  succeed  It  must  also  en- 
list from  all  citizens  a  high  degree  at  ma- 
turity and  responsibUity.  The  Negroes  at 
the  South  wUl  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  degree  to  which  they  pos- 
sess those  qualities.  Some  whites  have  not 
set  a  very  good  example. 


[From  the  Centervllle  lowegian,  Mar.  17, 

1966] 

Right  To  Voti 

President  Johnson  has  been  Joined  by  the 
Republicans  and  was  presented  a  truly  bi- 
partisan clvtl  rights  Yoting  bm  to  the  Con- 
gress. Its  Intention — ^to  guarantee  the  right 
to  vote  to  every  American  regardless  of 
the  color  of  his  skin. 

There  shouldn't  be  any  argument  about 
this  biU.  After  all.  It  Is  written  right  Into 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
every  American  la  entitled  to  vote.  This  bill 
Is  simply  Implementing  a  constitutional 
right. 

Of  course,  a  law,  even  a  law  giving  the 
right  of  ballot,  doesn't  bring  full  equality  to 
the  Negro.  Gaining  that  equality  is  still  a 
long,  tedius,  and  perhaps  a  painful  road. 
There  are  other  things  to  be  resolved.  Ig- 
norance Is  one.  Too  many  Negroes,  and  for 
that  matter  too  many  whites,  are  uneducat- 
ed, are  mired  down  hopelessly  handicapped  In 
a  highly  competitive  society  that  places  a 
premium  on  the  Intelligent,  but  finds  little 
room  for  the  bll^ted  mind. 

And  If  we  can  strike  away  Ignorance,  we 
wUl  In  due  time  strike  away  Tpovertj. 

But  for  the  m<»nent,  one  ooQcrete  thing 
we  can  do  as  a  Nation  is  to  extend  the 
voting  rights  to  the  oppressed  American  Ne- 
gro. 

(From  the  Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Courier,  liiar.  18, 

1966] 

Thkxb  Mem  and  a   Caitsx 

There  are  more  difficult  days  ahead  for  the 
equality-denied  Negro  citizens  at  this  ooun- 
try.  There  has  been  sickening  brutality 
again,  and  there  may  be  more. 

Yet  it  seems  to  us  that  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  past  couple  of  weeks  which  will 
go  far  toward  the  total  victory  against  seo- 
ond-class  citizenship. 

Three  men  became  more  Involved,  one 
enough  to  beccwne  a  martyr.  These  three 
men  have  earned  inclusion  In  the  prayers 
of  the  people. 

First  is  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Back 
In  1955  King  was  a  27-year-old  pastor  of  the 
Dexter  Avenue  Baptist  Church  In  Mont- 
gomery. Ala.  On  Decemb«-  1,  that  year,  Rosa 
Parks,  43,  was  arrested  for  refusing  to  grtve 
up  her  seat  in  a  bus  to  a  white  man.  King 
and  some  50  other  Negro  leaders  met  the  fol- 
lowing night  and  made  a  momentous  de- 
cision :  The  Negro  community  of  Montgomery 
should  boyoott  the  bvises  In  mass  protest. 


Out  of  that  mvi&hroomed  all  the  Megro  pro- 
tests and  demonstrations  since.  Dr.  King 
has  becc»ne  leader  and  national  hero  at 
Negroes,  always  preaching  nonvlolenoe.  Last 
year  he  received  the  Nobel  Peace  Prlae.  Xjast 
week  he  retvimed  to  Selma  and  put  Into 
motion  the  events  which  now  promise  ao 
much. 

The  second  person  was  a  white  Unitarian 
minister  from  Boston,  the  Reverend  James 
Reeb.  He  was  no  threat  to  the  South.  He 
had  no  Communist  inclination  to  wreck  Its 
economy,  no  racist  Ideas  to  despoil  Its  people. 
He  pimply  did  what  many  others  did.  He 
went  to  Alabama  to  help  Negroes  register  to 
vote.  He  happened  along  on  a  street  where 
th«e  was  a  hate-filled  man  with  a  club. 
James  Reeb  died  of  a  crushed  skull.  Others 
have  died  In  this  catise.  But  this  sacrlflce 
was  cllm&tic  It  fcwetold  the  move  by  the 
third  key  actor  in  this  drama. 

President  Lynd<ni  Johnson  went  before  a 
Joint  session  ot  OongreaB  to  speak.  He  did 
It  at  night  when  millions  ot  his  oountrymesi 
oould  listen.  He  delivered  what  might  be- 
come his  most  elfeetlve.  his  greatest  address. 
His  underlying  oonvlotion  came  through  In 
Bhnple  words.  He  used  the  title  of  the  civil 
rlghte  hymn,  "We  ShaU  Overcome.**  He  left 
no  doubt  about  his  determination,  and  Con- 
gress l^t  little  doubt  about  its  detennlna- 
tlon  to  fcAlow. 

Voting  rights  will  not  be  granted  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  disfranchised  Negro  dthsens 
until  law  grants  them  Immediate  registra- 
tion on  the  basis  ot  the  simplest  poasUile 
tests  and  In  all  elections.  That  cannot  be 
done  short  of  Federal  reglslTatlon.  On  this 
the  President  Is  now  committed. 

It  has  been  an  ugly  {duipter,  and  more  ugly 
ones  might  fcUow.  But  thanks  to  these 
three  men,  a  happy  ending  now  is  possible. 


The  1967  Centennial  of  the  Alaska 
Purchase 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or    *TA1°!KA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Monday.  March  22. 1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
next  week  will  mark  the  98th  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  that  re- 
sulted In  the  greatest  land  acqulsttlon 
by  the  United  States  since  the  purchase 
of  Iioulslana  In  1803.  This  transactkm, 
the  Treaty  of  Cession,  whose  interna- 
tional significance  was  not  fully  recog- 
nized until  the  20th  century,  provided 
for  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia. 

The  treaty  was  negotiated  by  WUllam. 
H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Andrew  Johnson,  and  signed 
by  him  for  the  United  States  on  March 
30,  1867.  Formal  transfer  of  North 
America's  greatest  peninsula  took  place 
in  Sitka,  the  site  of  Russia's  North  Amer- 
ican headquarters,  on  October  18,  1867. 

When  the  flag  of  the  Russian-Ameri- 
can Company  was  lowered  cm  that  day  In 
early  winter  of  1867,  and  the  American 
flag  raised  in  Its  place,  Russian  domin- 
ion over  a  half  million  square  miles  In 
North  America  was  ended.  Russian- 
America  became  America. 

The  significance  of  the  Alaska  Pur- 
chase was  recognized  in  the  last  Congress 
in  its  approval  of  an  act  to  provide  for 
recognition  by  the  United  States  of  the 
1967  Alaska  centennial  celebration  "not 
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only  as  an  observance  by  the  people  of 
49th  State,  but  as  an  event  of  national 
significance." 

Within  the  next  days.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  will  receive  a  report  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  carried  out 
as  directed  by  the  88th  Congress.  That 
report  will  include  recommendations 
from  the  Commerce  Department  for  Fed- 
eral participation  in  the  centennial 
event. 

Planning  in  Alaska  by  the  State,  its 
communities,  and  its  citizens  for  the 
1967  observance  is  proceeding  apace,  and 
the  observance  in  already  taking  sub- 
stantial form.  All  of  this  is  told  con- 
cisely and  ocsnpletely  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Alaska  Centennial  Commis- 
sion, a  unit  of  the  State  govenunent. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  be- 
come more  fully  aware  of  the  scope  of 
planning  in  Alaska  for  the  centennial 
event,  and  the  progress  that  is  being 
made,  I  offer  here  the  first  of  a  series, 
extracted  from  the  Commission's  annual 
report: 

Aw  Event  of  National  Significance 

"The  Congress  hereby  recognizes  the  Alaska 
Centennial  Celebration  •  •  •  not  only  as  an 
observance  by  the  people  of  the  49th  State, 
but  as  an  event  of  national  significance." 
Public  Law  88-610,  approved  September  24, 
1964,  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Design  for  the  celebration  of  the  centen- 
nial of  the  Alaska  piirchase  in  keeping  with 
congressional  recognition  that  it  is  an  event 
of  national  significance  is  continuing  as  the 
year  1964  closes. 

Toward  achievement  of  its  design,  the 
Alaska  Centennial  Commission  has  organized 
its  tasks  under  the  headings  of  four  specific 
objectives.  These  objectives — organizing 
special  events  for' 1967,  enhancing  Alaska  as 
a  tourist  destination,  carrying  out  other  pro- 
grams of  commemoration,  and  publicizing 
the  centennial — are  convenient  headings  for 
a  review  of  progress  and  for  glimpses  of  the 
shape  of  centennial  year. 

ORGANIZING  SPECIAL  EVENTS  FOR  1967 

Stage  presentations 

Preparation  of  a  historical  drama  that  will 
portray  the  highlights  of  Alaska's  history — 
Its  native  culture,  discovery,  colonization, 
exploration,  transfer,  and  subsequent  devel- 
opments— Is  being  planned  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Such  a  drama  wovQd  tour  the  major 
communities  of  the  State  on  a  schedule  ar- 
ranged with  local  centennial  committees,  or 
wovUd  be  presented  by  the  local  groups  them- 
selves. Presentation  of  the  drama  would, 
whenever  possible,  coincide  with  homecom- 
ing weeks  as  designated  by  the  committees. 

Historical  dramatic  or  musical  presenta- 
tions also  will  be  staged  by  communities,  as 
in  Kodiak,  where  Prank  Brink's  drama,  "The 
Bam,"  will  be  performed;  in  Sitka,  where  the 
Alaska  Day  pageant  will  be  presented:  and  in 
Halnes-Port  Chllkoot.  where  the  "Dance  of 
Alaska"  will  be  presented.  Staging  of  cen- 
tennial year  productions  is  being  considered 
too,  in  Anchorage,  Fairbanks.  Cordova,  and 
Homer,  and  is  being  explored  by  components 
of  the  Alaskan  Command. 

Afl  the  historical  highlight  of  centennial 
year,  Alaska  Day  in  Sitka  will  be  celebrated 
with  fanfare  and  flourish  even  greater  than 
Is  usually  true.  Guests  from  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Governments  will  be  in- 
vited, as  will  descendants  of  major  figures 
from  Alaska's  history. 

A  cultural  exchange  group  from  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  invited  to  visit  communities 
of  this  once  Russian  possession.  The  pro- 
posal, which  has  been  made  to  the  U.S.  State 
Department,  will  be  subject  to  exchange 
agreements  negotiated  by  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union  in  1965. 


Hiatorioal  exhUtrU 
Another  kind  of  special  Attraction  being 
considered  for  1967  U  a  mobile  historical 
exhibit  that  would  tour  the  State,  taking  a 
small  museum  to  Alaskans  and  their  visitors 
who  cannot  travel  to  the  State's  maj<»r 
museums.  Organization  otf  traveling  ex- 
hibits of  Alaskan  art  and  of  the  history  of 
the  Armed  Forces  In  Alaska  is  also  being 
encouraged. 

Armed  Forces,  Coast  Guard 

Although  detailed  programs  are  not  drawn, 
participation  in  centennial  celebrations  by 
vessels,    aircraft,    men,    and    trands    of    the 
Armed  Forces  and  Coast  Guard  is  planned. 
Sports  eventt 

In  the  field  of  sports,  a  major  event  is 
scheduled  for  Fairbanks,  and  other  events 
are  being  sought  by  several  communities.  In 
Fairbanks,  the  Global  World  Series,  a  double- 
elimination  contest  of  international  teams, 
will  begin  July  15,  1967. 

Reenactments 
Reenactment  of  historical  events  is  being 
expICH*ed  by  the  commission.  One  reenact- 
ment being  seriously  considered  is  the  trek 
of  gold  seekers  over  the  Chllkoot  Trail.  This 
would  be  a  cooperative  observance,  of  course, 
with  British  Colimibia  and  the  Yukon  Ter- 
ritory— ^provinces  of  Canada  Joining  in  their 
national  centennial  of  confederation. 

Native  culture 

The  original  people  of  Worth  America's 
greatest  peninsula,  Eskimo*,  Indians,  and 
Aleuts  make  up  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
unique  culture — in  games,  ia  art,  in  mu£ic — 
wUl  be  a  prominent  feature  of  centennial 
year. 

Industry  and  labor 

It  is  planned  that  Industry  and  labor  will 
be  saluted  during  specific  weeks  during  1967. 
To  mark  their  contributions  to  Alaska's  de- 
velopment. Important  groups  in  the  economy 
will  be  recognized  by  having  weeks  desig- 
nated as  Salute  to  the  Timber  Industry, 
Salute  to  the  OU  Industry,  Salute  to  Labor, 
Salute  to  the  Fisheries,  and  others. 

Historic  dates 

Events  of  Importance  In  the  history  of 
Alaska,  such  as  the  discovery  of  Alaska, 
founding  of  the  first  permanent  settlement, 
signing  of  the  treaty,  the  transfer,  dis- 
coveries of  gold,  meeting  of  the  first  legis- 
lature, opening  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  and 
the  Alaska  Highway,  and  achievement  of 
statehood,  will  be  marked  In  commemorative 
ceremonies.  Such  ceremonies,  staged  on  the 
anniversaries  of  events  commemorated,  will 
be  Jointly  sponsored  by  local  committees 
and  the  commission. 

Dates  of  importance  in  communities  wiU 
also  be  observed  in  ceremonies  staged  by 
centennial  committees  or  by  existing  cele- 
bration groups. 

In  addition  to  special  attractions  being 
planned  by  the  State  and  its  towns  and 
cities,  special  events  marking  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  Mount  McKlnley  National  Park, 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Universary  of 
Alaska,  the  10th  anniversary  of  Alaska  Meth- 
odist University,  and  other  anniversaries  will 
be  organized  by  commemorating  group>s. 


Un-American  Activities  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF   PENNSYLVAlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 
Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
budget  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  is  regularly  approved 


with  an  overwhelmingly  vote  despite  an- 
nual attempts  to  luidermine  it,  I  feel  that 
Members  of  Congress  should  on  occasion 
throughout  the  year  remind  our  citizenry 
of  the  vital  importance  of  this  commit- 
tee. Because  of  the  very  nature  of  its 
activities,  little  national  notice  is  focused 
upon  it  until  Its  enemies  begin  their 
hatchet  Job  when  it  comes  time  to  au- 
thorize expenditures. 

I  congratulate  dedicated  members  of 
the  committee  and  of  the  staff  for  their 
patient,  exhaustive,  unswerving,  and  cor.- 
sclentlous  work  in  behalf  of  the  national 
security.  What  they  acc(»nplish  year 
after  year  on  a  relatively  small  budget 
reflects  one  of  the  best  Investments  Coii- 
gress  has  ever  made. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  find  in  the  Tribune- 
Democrat  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  of  March  8 
an  editorial  encomium  of  the  committee 
and  of  Congress  for  authorizing  the 
funds  necessary  to  assure  continuation 
of  its  activities.  The  firm  patriotic  en- 
deavors of  newspapers  in  smaller  com- 
munities of  our  Nation  offer-  readers  an 
opportunity  to  understand  the  value  of 
the  work  carried  on  by  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  and  Congress 
in  turn  owes  a  vote  of  thanks  to  respon- 
sible editors  for  this  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  tii^ 
Record: 

House  Again  Backs  Subversion  Probe 

In  nearly  every  new  Congress  an  attemir. 
Is  made  to  eliminate  the  House  Commituo 
on  Un-American  Activities — so  far  without 
success.  This  year  it  was  done  by  tryii;^' 
to  reccHiunlt  legislation  authorizing  $370,000 
for  the  committee's  expenditures.  The  rf- 
commlttal  motion  was  defeated  332  to  5^. 
and  the  committee  budget  was  approved  by 
a  vote  of  359  to  29.  That's  about  par  fi  r 
the  course. 

The  argument  is  constantly  made  that  i 
Its  26  years  of  existence  the  House  Co:;.- 
mlttee  on  Un-American  Activities  has  prc- 
duced  little  legislation.  That,  presumably 
is  because  the  subversive  activities  the  com- 
mittee was  created  to  investigate  are  to  re 
found  in  many  fields,  and  the  ultimate  leg.-- 
lation  emerges  from  the  committees  asslgnt  d 
to  deal  with  such  things  as  education,  d.  - 
fense,  malls,  labor,  passports,  and  other  sii  •- 
Jects. 

During  Its  quarter  of  a  century  of  i:  - 
qulry,  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  has  prepared  and  published  mr-e 
than  500  separate  volumes  which,  as  Rep:'  - 
sentatlve  Edwin  E.  Willis  of  Louisiana,  pif  - 
ent  chairman  of  the  committee,  observed  n 
House  debate,  constitute  "one  of  the  largt  •. 
most  reliable,  and  most  comprehensive  reU  r- 
ence  series  on  communism  available  ar.v- 
where."  These  committee  publications,  s.i;d 
Willis,  are  used  as  texts  In  schools  and  C'  ;- 
leges,  as  well  as  by  Government  secur  y 
agencies  and  even  foreign  governments 

Representative  George  F.  Senner.  Jk  . 
Arizona  Democrat  and  a  member  of  the  cci:> 
mittee,  told  the  House  that  representaii. t."; 
of  many  executive  tigencies  regularly  v.it 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Comnut- 
tee  to  consult  its  files — agencies  such  as  'he 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Federal  E  i- 
reau  of  Investigation,  the  Defense  Intt;;;- 
gence  Agency,  the  State  Department,  tie 
Peace  Corps,  the  Agency  for  Internatlo:  u 
Development,  and  others. 

If  the  House  Un-American  Activities  C'  in- 
mlttee  had  done  no  more  in  its  long  life  th:  n 
expose  the  infiltration  of  government  by 
Communists  and  fellow-travelers  before. 
dtiring,  and  after  World  War  n,  It  would  !i..  o 
Justified  all  the  money  that  has  been  ."-p-. ..: 
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by  the  committee  during  Its  entire  life.  The 
AlO'-'r  Hiss  case  is  stUl  remembered,  but  there 
viere  many  more  who  were  discovered  by  the 
committee  In  the  1940's  and  after.  And  its 
files  are  still  the  only  central  source  of  in- 
formation about  the  subterranean  activities 
of  communism  in  the  United  States. 

The  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
h:ti  been  the  target  throughout  its  history 
of  denunciation  from  people  ranging  from 
outright  Communists  to  "wooly  headed" 
ceriUmentallsts — and  including  some  mis- 
gui-ied  "liberals"  who  regard  its  Inquiry  as 
a  witch  hunt,"  forgetting  that  while  there 
are  no  witches,  there  certainly  are  Commu- 
nis t.>.  But  It  has  always  been  supported  by 
ovtrwhelmlng  majorities  in  the  House,  and 
the  House  vote  last  week  shows  that  the  sup- 
per- is  not  fiagging. 


A  Man  for  All  Seasons 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 


or  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  endless  problems  facing 
our  President.  The  following  editorial, 
which  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  our  Chief 
Executive,  appeared  in  the  March  22, 
19C5,  edition  of  the  Long  Island  Sunday 
P!(  .';s,  and  I  would  like  to  call  it  to  the 
atb  ntion  of  all  Americans: 

A  Man  for  All  Seasons 
I  1  a  moment  of  calculated  confession,  the 
Pro  ident  of  the  United  States  last  Monday 
night  let  the  Nation  In  on  a  secret.  He  told 
us  what  kind  of  President  he  wants  to  be. 
New  that  he  has  been  more  than  15  months 
on  The  Job,  we  can  ask  what  kind  of  Presi- 
dent has  he  been — and  what  kind  is  he  likely 
to  ;  (^come. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  throw 
aw.  y  the  labels — liberal,  conservative,  south- 
erner, dispenser  of  com.  He's  making  hla 
ouTi  category,  and  there  is  no  single  wc«-d 
th.it  wlU  pin  down  or  sum  up  what  he  Is 
all  about.  But  at  this  early  stage.  It  can 
be  !<ald  that  he  has  demonstrated  the  poten- 
V.^i  for  greatness. 

It  is  best  that  we  be  tentative  with  the 
adj-  ctive  because  all  labels  are  misleading. 
Greatness,  unfortunately,  is  too  often  con- 
iu^'-d  with  perfection,  and  perfection  is  not 
'jr  men,  but  gods.  Greatness  in  men  is  not 
the  result  of  accomplishing  the  idesJ;  In  the 
Aniorican  tradition,  it  is  measured  by  how 
well  a  man  approaches  the  possible. 

President  Kennedy  articulated  this  philos- 
ophy eloquently.  But  Johnson  is  no  political 
ph:.j.<:opher;  he  Is  a  consvunate  politician 
act.hg  out  the  stuff  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
pos  ;ble.  His  administration  has  been  an 
exc:iing  exercise  in  the  uses  of  power  in  a 
cier;  )cratic  society. 

r..  has  been  consistent  without  being  rigid. 
He  :.\s  a  far-ranging,  detailed  program,  but 
he  ;>  not  a  prisoner  of  doctrine.  Beneath 
the  iiigh-sounding  phrases  of  the  speeches, 
ber  .ath  the  talk  of  the  great  goals,  there  is 
the  political  realist  who  never  confuses 
re.     ling  for  stars  with  touching  them, 

V.  e  can  really  believe  him  when  he  says, 
^  l.f'  said  Monday  night,  "I  do  not  want  to  be 
the  President  who  built  empires,  or  sought 
grandeur  or  extended  dominion.  I  want  to 
be  the  President  who  educated  young  chil- 
dren to  the  wonders  of  their  world.  I  want 
t«  be  the  President  who  helped  to  feed  the 
hun^y  and  to  prepare  them  to  be  taxpayers 


instead  of  taxeaters.  I  want  to  be  the  Preai- 
dent  who  helped  the  poor  to  find  their  own 
way  and  who  protected  the  right  erf  every 
citizen  to  vote  in  every  election.  I  want  to 
be  the  President  who  helped  to  end  hatred 
among  his  fellow  men.  and  who  promoted 
love  among  the  people  of  all  races  and  aU 
religions  and  all  parties.  I  want  to  be  the 
President  who  helped  to  end  war  among  the 
brothers  of  this  earth." 

He  invited  Congress  and  the  people  of 
America  to  reach  along  with  him  for  these 
stars.  But  he  also  intends  to  lead  the  way. 
Like  the  master  builders  of  another  age,  he 
has  drawn  the  blueprints  for  the  cathedral 
all  of  us  really  want,  that  can  be  built  only 
with  the  labor  and  love  of  aU  hands.  Such  a 
cathedral  cannot  be  thrown  up  the  way  we 
make  skyscrapers  these  days;  it  is  a  slow, 
perhaps  never-ending  process. 

Yet  from  all  sides.  In  all  lands,  we  hear  the 
raucous  shouts  of  Impatient  idealists,  revolu- 
tionists, radicals  and  reactionaries,  each  de- 
manding his  own  idea  of  Instant  perfection 
through  instant  action.  But  In  Panama,  in 
Selma,  in  Vietnam,  In  almost  every  situation 
he  has  had  to  face,  Lyndon  Johnson  has 
given  the  idealists  a  lesson  In  the  uses  of 
power,  in  its  limitations  and  in  its  poesibUi- 
ties.  He  has  a  genius  fc»'  knowing  when  to 
be  patient  and  when  to  be  Impatient;  when 
to  be  tough  and  when  to  be  gentle;  when 
to  be  corny  and  when  to  be  direct.  He  has 
been,  so  far.  a  man  for  aU  seasons. 

It  bodes  weU  for  the  hot  summers  and  the 
cold  winters  that  lie  ahead. 


"DEAa  Jnc:  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that 
I  have  been  greatly  interested  In  learning 
troai  you  that  there  Is  a  possibility  that  the 
old  Wilcox  home  with  which  I  am  personally 
familiar,  may  some  day  become  a  pubUc 
memorial  in  memory  of  the  taking  at  the 
oath  of  office  by  TJl.  In  1901. 
"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Feanklin  D.  Rooszvklt." 

Mrs.  Grots.  78,  said  she  is  "a  saver  <rf  things, 
particularly  letters  and  autographs,  and  for 
the  life  of  me  I  can't  recaU  how  I  obtained 
this  particular  letter."  ^- 

She  plans  to  loan  the  letter  to  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Memorial  Committee,  a  group 
that  is  leading  the  current  effort  to  ttim 
the  mansion  on  Delaware  Avenue  iJOto  a 
shrine. 


F.D.R.  1934  Letter  Adyocated  Preserving 
Wilcox  Mansion — Buffalo  Woman  Has 
Note  to  Mead  in  Which  President  Sap- 
ported  Shrine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 
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Mr.  DULSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition  and  preservation  of  the  Ans- 
ley  Wilcox  house  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  as  a 
national  historic  site.  This  is  the  place 
where  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  sworn  in 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  one  of  only  four  sites  outside  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  where  the  Presidential  oath 
has  been  administered. 

The  preservation  of  the  Ansley  Wilcox 
house  has  wide  support,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  recently  that  in  1934 
President  FYanklin  D.  Roosevelt  ex- 
pressed his  Interest  in  its  preservation  to 
Senator  James  M.  Mead.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on  March  2. 1965 : 
F.D.R.    1934    LETTEa    Advocated    Preserving 

Wilcox    Mansion — Buffalo    Woman    Has 

Note  to  Mead  in  Which  President  Sup- 

POBTED  Shrink 

As  long  ago  as  1934,  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  U.S.  Senator  James  M.  Mead, 
of  Buffalo,  were  interested  In  preserving  the 
Wilcox  mansion  as  a  historic  shrine. 

"These  new  attempts  to  save  the  mansion," 
said  Mrs.  WUliam  H.  Grotz.  of  83  Northrup 
Place,  "Interest  me  very  much  and  I  have  a 
letter  President  Roosevelt  wrote  to  Mr.  Mead 
on  the  subject." 

The  lettCT,  on  White  House  stationery.  Lb 
dated  December  12, 1934.   It  says: 


Byelorussian  Independence  Day 
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Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  45th  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  Independence  of  the  Byelo- 
russian people,  an  anniversary  sadly  ob- 
served, for  Independence  is  a  condition 
of  the  past  for  these  unf ortimate  citizens 
of  a  proud  country. 

This  tiny  satellite  country — a  satellite 
in  position,  in  government,  but  not  in 
spirit,  remains  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  octopus  arms  of  the  communist 
doctrine. 

Byelorussia  knows  the  harsh,  brutal 
stamping  of  armies  over  her  soil..  Three 
and  a  half  centuries  of  slavery  are  en- 
graved on  the  pages  of  her  history  books, 
three  and  a  half  centuries  of  denial  of 
human  rights,  dignity — oppression.  Yet 
these  bold  people,  never  fearing  suppres- 
sions, formed  m.any  governments  to  over- 
throw their  foreign  intruders. 

We  all  remember  the  cruel  annals  writ- 
ten during  the  First  World  War.  Bye- 
lorussia was  not  excluded.  German  ar- 
mies captured  part  of  the  country- and 
assumed  military  control.  Russia  con- 
trolled anotlier  segment.  Finally,  during 
World  War  I,  the  Byelorussian  people 
proclaimed  to  the  world  that  they  were 
living  and  would  continue  to  live.  The 
Great  National  All  Byelorussian  Congress 
on  December  5-17.  1917.  decreed  the 
state  of  order  of  Bgrelorussia  aiKl  the 
rights  and  freedoms  of  its  inhabitants 
and  peoples. 

On  March  18, 1918,  a  oKistltutlonal  de- 
cree established  first  the  provisional  form 
of  the  Byelorussian  National  Republic  to 
create  a  completely  Independent  state- 
hood. By  March  25,  1918,  Independence 
was  reverentially  proclaimed.  The  Gov- 
ernment resulting  from  this  proclama- 
tion expanded  Its  activity  In  all  fields  of 
national  Ufe  with  the  exception  of  the 
military — forbidden  by  the  Germans. 
Important  advances  were  made  In  the 
areas  of  education,  culture,  social  protec- 
tion. The  Byelorussians  tried  to  secure 
recognition  from  other  states  in  order 
to  open  up  diplomatic  aiKi  consular  of- 
fices In  surrounding  countries.  The  Re- 
public was  recognized  de  jure  by  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia,        Estonia.        Finland, 
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Georgia.  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and 
the  Ukraine. 

The  German  tro(H>s  withdrew  in  No- 
vember of  1918  and  Immediatdy  the  Red 
army  began  to  advance  into  Byelorussia. 
The  Byelorussian  forces  were  insufficient 
to  offer  sizable  opposition.  However, 
the  Government  continued  its  efforts  to 
form  armed  Byelorussian  forces  to  de- 
fend the  indep>endence  but  to  no  avail. 
Russian  armies  tramped  through  the 
country  extinguishing  the  hope  of  the 
Byelorussian  independence  in  their  path. 

The  Polish-Bolshevik  War  ended  with 
a  treaty  between  the  warring  powers  in 
Riga  on  March  18,  1921.  Byelorussia,  as 
a  result  was  divided  between  Poland  and 
Soviet  Russia.  Part  of  Byelorussia  was 
given  to  Latvia  and  the  other  to  the 
Russian  Government.  Eventually  the 
Soviet  Government  was  established  after 
a  war  with  the  Byelorussians. 

Today  Byelorussia  joins  her  neighbors 
in  the  suppressed  struggle  for  national 
and  indlvidiial  freedoms — freedom  of 
speech,  of  government.'  The  candle  of 
hope  will  bum  through  the  rains  of 
tyranny  and  the  long  expected  dawn  will 
eventually  splash  light  on  this  unfortu- 
nate country. 


The  47th  Anniversary  of  Independence  of 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 
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Thursday.  March  25.  1965 


governing  with  reason  and  justice.  It 
enjoys  broad  popular  appeal  and  does 
succeed. 

ITiat  is  why  the  Byelorussian  people 
should  not  yield  to  despair.  They  shoiold 
Uve  with  hope  in  their  hearts,  because 
some  day  they  will  be  free  again,  for 
their  courage  and  patriotism  are  strong 
and  great. 

Austin,  Tex.,  Designated  as  One  of  the 
Pleasant  Places  To  Live  in  the  United 
States 


Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Byelorussian  people  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence on  March  25,  1918,  their 
Democratic  Republic  was  born. 

This  indep>endence  was  achieved  after 
many  years  of  hope,  struggle,  and  sacri- 
fices. But  victory  and  happiness  turned 
to  defeat  and  sorrow,  for  despite  the 
courage  and  determination  of  the  young 
Republic,  Bolshevik  forces  soon  over- 
whelmed it. 

The  Byelorussian-Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public was  then  created,  but  it  does  not 
represent  the  Byelorussian  people — it  Is 
merely  another  Soviet  satellite. 

As  we  celebrate  the  47th  anniversary 
of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Repub- 
lic's proclamation  of  Independence,  it  is 
significant  that  the  observance  is  made 
by  not  only  Americans  of  Byelorussian 
descent  and  Byelonissian  immigrants  in 
the  United  States,  but  by  the  entire  free 
world. 

I  know  that  some  day,  the  independ- 
ence and  freedom  the  Byelorussian  peo- 
ple lost  46  years  ago,  will  be  regained 
and  preserved,  for  tyranny  does  not,  and 
cannot  endure. 

It  cannot  endure,  because  it  is  con- 
ceived In  evil,  bom  in  violence,  and  raised 
in  despotism — and  because  it  rules  with 
force  and  injustice.  It  lacks  popular 
support  and  therefore  caxuiot  endure. 

But  freedom,  supplemented  by 
strength  and  corn-age,  can  and  does  en- 
dure, because  it  is  good  and  peaceful. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
take  pride,  and  rightfully  so,  in  our 
hometowns.  Those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
have  labored,  and  still  labor,  to  make  our 
communities  better  places  in  which  to 
live,  and  we  know  that  this  requires  the 
combined  efforts  of  many  dedicated  local 
officials  and  public-spirited  citizens. 

Austin,  Tex.,  which  I  have  the  privi- 
lege to  represent  and  to  call  my  home- 
town, has  for  many  years  enjoyed  an 
enviable  reputation  among  Texans.  As 
the  State  capital,  it  is  the  official  resi- 
dence of  our  dlstingulBhed  Governor, 
John  B.  Connally;  and  many  other  pres- 
ent and  former  State  officials.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  and  other  educational 
and  research  centers  are  located  there, 
and  thanks  to  the  vision  and  effective- 
ness of  its  then  Congressman,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  seven  man-made  lakes  pro- 
vide hydroelectric  power,  flood  control, 
fishing,  boating,  water  sports,  and  other 
recreational  facilities. 

Now  what  we  Texans  have  known  for  a 
long  time  has  been  reported  nationally 
by  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  In  its 
'Current  issue,  this  highly  regarded  news 
magazine  has  designated  Austin,  Tex., 
as  one  of  the  pleasant  places  to  live  in  the 
United  States. 

Today  a  group  of  appreciative  citizens 
of  Austin  gathered  at  the  municipal 
building  to  congratulate  our  city  coim- 
cil,  headed  by  the  hard-working  mayor, 
Lester  Palmer,  on  their  outstanding 
leadership.  I  was  proud  to  join  in  this 
well-deserved  tribute,  and  I  am  pleased 
now  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  text  of  the  article  from  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report : 

Austin,  Tex. 

This  capital  of  Texas  and  site  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  now  has  a  population  of 
212.000.  To  visitors,  however,  it  still  seems 
like  a  small  town. 

.    Residents  say  this  smalltown   atmosphere 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  like  it  here. 

There  are  no  skyscrapws  in  Austin,  no 
heavy  industry,  no  unemployment  worries, 
no  big  crime  problem,  no  x»cial  conflict,  and 
no  traffic  congestion — except  on  weekends 
when  there  Is  a  football  fame  at  the  uni- 
versity. Austin  is  a  clean  city.  The  wide 
streets  in  the  center  of  town  are  washed 
down  every  night  after  10  o'clock. 

Light,    diversified    Industry    complements 


the  government-university  economy  on  wh:  a 
the  city  depends  mainly. 

Many  Austin  residents  have  two  hon.c>, 
one  In  town  and  the  other  out  on  a  lake 

There  Is  a  chain  of  seven  lakes  La  and  n.  r 
the  city,  with  700  miles  of  shoreline. 

In  the  next  few  years,  Austin  hopes  •« 
build  up  Its  tourist  business. 

President  Johnson's  LBJ  Ranch  Is  ab<  .;t 
60  miles  west  of  the  city.  Sightseers  alrea  :y 
have  started  to  use  Austin  as  a  base  for  t.'-;:js 
to  the  JohrkEon  home  and  to  the  rugged  i ..;; 
country  roundabout. 


It  Is  Up  to  Us 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.     ^^.. 
Speaker,  I  was  tremendously  moved  by 
the  editorial  entitled  "It  Is  Up  to  U-, 
in  the  Fremont  News  Register  of  Maicu 
14,  1965. 

As  the  stmggle  for  equal  human  rigV.is 
reaches  its  climax  throughout  our  gii  at 
country,  and  as  we  here  in  Congress  pit  - 
pare  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  by  the 
passage  of  a  memorable  voting  rigl.us 
bill,  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  n.e 
text  of  this  thought-provoking  editoii.^!: 

It  Is  Up  to  Us 

The  Reverend  James  Reeb,  father  of  .'     r 
children,  and  minister  from  Boston,  has  c:  td 
as  a  result  of  a  severe  beating  received  fr  n; 
three  unsympathetic  white  men   in  Se;::. 
Ala.,  Tuesday. 

He  was  but  one  of  many  who  Journeyeti  o 
the  southern  State  to  give  support  to  ir.e 
Negroes  presently  flghtlng  to  obtain  eq  ...! 
voting  rights  In  the  United  States.  He  is  i.r: 
alone  in  his  cause,  for  there  are  million.-  .f 
Americans  today  who  hang  their  heads-  ;i. 
shame  for  the  deeds  of  a  few  of  t!.  r 
brothers. 

We  must  look  at  the  facts  siurour.c;:.  g 
his  death,  the  death  of  others  over  the  i  ..'i 
months  who  have  championed  the  cau.<:e 
the  Negro,  and  try  to  understand  the  cai; 
for  which  they  are  flghtlng. 

We  fully  understand  the  fact  that  : 
several  hundred  years,  the  colored  per- 
has  been  subjected  to  a  second-rate  clti. 
ship  in  the  South,  or  at  least  in  parts  oi  ■ 
South.  We  understand  also  that  such  a  cv: 
plete  reorganization  of  the  social  stand  r 
for  both  whit-e  and  colored  Is  not  e.u- 
accompUshed  In  a  short  period  of  time. 

But   one   particular   point   in   the   ovt:. 
racial  problem  Is  not  clear.    Why  Is  the  N 
gro  not  allowed  to  vote  In  many  places?    V. 
are   they  stripped  of  a  constitutional  :. 
in  selecting  their  governmental  repre.^f 
tives?     In  Dallas  County,  Ala.,   today  '.■■■ 
are  undoubtedly  many  officials  in  office    ■ 
would   not   be   there   tomorrow   should 
Negro  be  allowed  to  cast  a  vote  today.     ' 
viously,  these  people  do  not  want  equal 
ing  privileges  given  to  the  Negroes. 

This  country  was  founded  on  the  ba.-. 
equal   representation   In   Government,   v 
elected   officials   being  put   tato  office   '• 
representative  vote  of  their  people. 

It  continues  to  operate  that  way.  ai.< 
our  great  State  of  California  today,  we  i; 
carry  out  a  reapportionment  program  or 
Federal  Government  will  step  In  and  <.■■ 
for  us.  V/hy?  So  the  elected  official.^  •■ 
truly  represent  the  will  of  the  State's  pt 
bcised  on  population  density. 
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But  what  about  the  situation  in  the  few 
Southern  States  who  so  tightly  control  the 
vot«?  Obviously  by  allowing  all  qualified 
Kcgroes  to  vote  the  picture  would  change 
considerably.  Should  not  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment likewise  step  In  and  demand  that 
action  be  taken  Immediately  to  remedy  this 
siiortcoming  and  violation  of  otu-  Constitu- 
tion as  they  are  doing  in  California? 

The  crimes  being  committed  against  hu- 
manity in  the  bitter  racial  strife  are  mon- 
Eirous  and  certainly  a  blot  on  the  American 
way  of  life.  We  the  people  can  see  that  these 
injustices  are  rectified. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  sufferings  to  date  have 
not  been  in  vain. 


Terror  on  the  Subways 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  WCBS-TV  editorial  which 
was  broadcast  in  New  York  City  on 
March  19,  1965,  and  which  graphically 
presents  the  problem  of  crime  on  the 
subways  in  New  York : 

.A.t  one  time  we  might  have  titled  tonight's 
eciitorial  "Crime  on  the  Subways."  But  that 
w.xs  before.  Now  our  title  Is  "Terror  on  the 
Subways."  And  unless  something  Is  done 
verj-  soon,  our  title  the  next  time  might  be 
T.mic  on  the   Subways." 

Terror  and  panic.  These  are  strong  words, 
perhaps  a  little  sensational.  But  it's  our 
conviction  at  channel  2  that  terror  and  panic 
.^re  tlie  words  to  tise,  right  now.  If  terror 
and  panic  are  not  afflicting  subway  riders 
at  this  moment,  it  won't  be  long  before  that 
happens.  Unless,  of  coiu-se,  something  is 
done,  something  real,  something  big,  some- 
thing that  will  reassure  the  four  and  a  hali 
million  people  who  ride  the  subways  In  this 
ci:y  every  day. 

ihe  cause  of  the  terror,  of  the  approach- 
ing panic,  is  easUy  seen.  Murder  and  may- 
hem. That's  the  catose.  Major  crimes  on 
th"  subway  last  year  rose  52  percent.  I  re- 
peat, 52  percent.  Ajid  this  statistic  contains 
the  foU owing  events:  8  attempted  rapes, 
158  assaults,  257  robberies.  In  the  years 
19G3  and  1964,  eight  people  were  murdered 
in  the  subways.  And  now  there's  been  an- 
otl  er.  Another  apparently  senseless  killing, 
xihout  motive,  the  kind  that  could  happen 
to  anyone. 

.'-mail  wonder  then,  that  we  speak  of  terror 
and  panic. 

With  these  statistics  In  mind,  how  would 
you  feel  walking  underground  into  tlii«  de- 
serted subway  station?  The  Ind  "A"  train 
h.^s  just  left.  And  you're  there  on  the  plat- 
toim  alone.  If  you're  a  woman,  yottr  fear 
w ov.ld  be  even  greater.  And  it  wouldn't  ease 
your  mind  to  know  that  this  is  the  Kingston- 
r!ir'K>p  station,  which  figtired  In  the  recent 
murder  of  Andrew  Mormlle,  a  17-year-old 
hiirh  school  student. 

We  can  show  you  other  stations,  deserted, 
y.ist  as  fearful. 

Tl.e  mayor,  the  transit  authority,  are 
UilJiiixg  about  pilot  programs  in  train  to 
station  communications,  about  platform  to 
strf»et  alarm  systems.  WeU,  these  axe  good 
idc.LS.  of  cotirse,  but  really  they  are  trifling 
an.'v.vers  to  a  critical  problem.  Something 
much  more  is  needed  than  alarm  systems. 
Wlmt  Is  needed  to  reassure  the  public  and 
T  j  '.rcvent  crime  is  a  policeman,  the  physical 


presence  of  the  law,  on  every  1  ot  tbe  481 
station  platformB  In  the  system.  24  hours 
a  day. 

In  recommending  this  step,  we  are  aware 
ot  the  fact  that  It  will  be  expensive.  8o  we 
add  this  rec<»nmendatlon:  If  safety  means 
an  Increase  in  the  15-cent  fare,  let's  have  It. 
It's  a  small  price  to  pay  for  peace  of  mmd 
and  protection  of  life  and  limb.  Terror  and 
panic.    It  must  be  halted. 


Legalized  Gambling 
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Mr.  HANIjEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
near-perfect  government  of  checks  and 
balances,  the  high  resolve  of  one  branch 
sometimes  leads  it  into  an  error  of  ex- 
cess, but  in  due  course  a  correction  in- 
variably is  made.  Yet  it  remains  the 
obligation  of  all  of  us  always  to  confront 
the  possibility  of  a  mistake  whenever  we 
see  or  sense  it,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
initially  being  made. 

In  the  matter  of  taxation  to  meet  the 
growing  costs  and  moimting  needs  of 
public  works,  education,  and  social  serv- 
ices, we  are — somewhat  like  Govern- 
ment— each  guided  by  a  stabilizing  con- 
science. And  so,  a  problem  becomes  vir- 
tually nil  when  the  presented  choice  is 
between  a  further  burden  upon  the 
economy  or  a  serious  injury  to  the  coun- 
try's social  fabric. 

Among  the  responsible  and  thoughtful 
people  of  the  congressional  district  of 
New  York  State  whom  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  a  dedication  to  American 
mores  has  led  to  apprehensions  and 
fears  concerning  a  measure  which  has 
just  been  introduced  for  consideration 
before  the  New  York  State  Legislature. 

The  bill  would  permit  creation  of  a 
legalized  off -track  betting  system  in  the 
city  of  New  York  for  the  stated  purpose 
of  raising  revenue  to  run  the  city  and  to 
eliminate  bookmaking,  the  illlegal  gam- 
bling racket  which  fertilizes  an  octopus - 
like  criminal  empire  Infecting  this  coun- 
try. Who  could  challenge  the  objec- 
tives? But  who  could  accept  the  false 
thesis  that  by  increasing  neighborhood 
gambling  we  can  reduce  the  number  of 
rodents  who  feed  upon  it? 

This  carmot  be  a  party  matter.  Gov- 
ernors, Senators,  and  other  civic  leaders 
alike  in  New  York  State  have  opposed 
legalized  oflf-track  wagering.  The  roster 
of  opposition  includes  the  honored  New 
York  names  of  Lehman,  Dewey,  Harri- 
man.  Rockefeller,  Kennedy  and  Javits. 
The  threatened  legalization  of  off-track 
betting  Is  something  on  which  we  must 
see  eye  to  eye  as  Americans.  The  dis- 
cussion has  lasted  too  long  among  gov- 
ernment leaders  and  the  public  in  New 
York  City;  and  both  the  support  and  op- 
position to  the  proposal  have  been 
strong. 

The  proposed  act,  incorporating  the 
device  of  a  public  referendum  to  decide 
upon  a  matter  which  should  not  pass  be- 


yond the  critic^  purview  of  a  legislative 
body,  would  remove  responsibility  far 
from  the  sociological  expertise  that  it 
d^nands. 

There  exists  nevertheless  the  Immi- 
nent possibility  of  its  passage. 

What  might  appear  on  the  surface  to 
be  an  internal  problem  for  the  State  of 
New  York  alone  could,  in  truth,  work  far- 
reaching  injury  to  our  entire  p>eople.  I 
come  from  the  Syracuse  area  of  upper 
New  York  State,  removed  by  many  miles 
from  the  city  of  New  York  and  from  the 
immediate  impact  of  such  legislation, 
but  not  by  many  miles  from  the  ultimate 
influence  of  that  great  metropolis  in  ac- 
tion of  this  nature. 

The  more  important  problems  which 
it  would  create.  I  am  convinced,  are  of 
consequence  even  to  those  of  you  from 
other  States  and  from  areas  where  there 
is  no  horseracing  and  no  wagering  of 
note.  The  falling  dom^ino  principle 
would  surely  apply  to  this  bill  endanger- 
ing our  Nation's  social  and  economic 
fabric.  No  State,  no  community  would 
be  left  unhurt  by  this  act  which  would, 
by  its  passage,  accord  to  one  State  the 
right  to  sound  the  sociological  tune  for 
the  Union. 

The  right  of  a  State  to  legislate  moral 
matters  Is  a  historic  <me,  and  there  is 
no  disposition  here  to  dwell  ucxm  that 
aspect.  However,  a  State's  assumpytion 
of  a  right  to  legalize  procedures,  such  as 
I  have  outlined,  of  unquestionably  nega- 
tive value  touches  on  the  national  in- 
terest and  might  properly  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  Congress.  Legalized  off- 
track  betting  would  promote  poverty,  en- 
courage criminality,  and  so  prey  upon 
the  poorer  classes  as  to  set  itself  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  meaningful  antipov- 
erty  program  hopefully  initiated  by  this 
Congress.  It  would  additionally  impose 
new  problems  on  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  of  our  country. 

Abundant  evidence  establishes  that 
such  a  measure  would  be  the  seed  from 
which  would  grow  a  vast  injury  to  our 
economic  stability  and  to  our  American 
ethic.  No  single  State  should  under- 
take, inadvertently  or  not,  to  generate 
forces  which  might  do  violence  to  our 
people's  basic  and  historic  decency. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  illegsJ  cash 
betting  with  bookmakers  aboimded, 
neighborhood  off-track  betting  ofBces 
were  legalized  in  1961.  Among  the  ptir- 
poses  of  the  betting  and  gaming  bill,  as 
then  expressed  by  a  wide  range  of  public 
ofiBcials,  were:  To  ease  the  burden  on  the 
police;  to  keep  gambling  within  reason- 
able bounds;  to  equalize  treatment  for 
different  social  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity— the  upper-income  bettors  had  ac- 
cess to  credit  bookmakers,  the  poorer 
did  not — and  to  do  something  to  restore 
some  respect  for  the  law.  Now,  with 
less  than  5  years  of  experience,  there  is 
ample  reason  to  conclude  that  these 
aims  have  hardly  been  realized.  In- 
stead, there  have  been  an  increase  in 
gambling  turnover  of  at  least  400  per- 
cent, with  the  lowest  income  areas  par- 
ticularly affected;  juvenile  indoctrina- 
tion into  gambUng  as  an  acceptable  form 
of  entertainment;  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  bettors  and  a  coincidental  rise 
in  the  volume  of  bad  debts  and  the  di- 
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vorce  rate.  Throughout  Great  Britain 
there  are  today  more  than  16,000  betting 
shops  legalized  with  the  owners  paying 
taxes  on  the  volume  of  wagering  and 
taxes  on  Income. 

The  accepted  propriety  of  gambling — 
by  implication  on  anything — has  led  to 
an  extensive  spread  of  gaming  clubs 
where  roulette,  dice,  one-armed  bandits, 
cards,  and  other  gambling  opportunities 
are  provided.  We  have  of  late  seen  ad- 
vertisements in  color  in  this  country  stat- 
ing that  Americans,  are,  of  course,  wel- 
come to  those  clubs;  and  these  are  a 
reflection  of  how  even  a  conservative  so- 
ciety can  alter  one  facet  of  its  character, 
perhaps  without  conscious  realization  of 
the  fact,  over  a  short  span  of  years. 

There  is  pure  horror  in  this  situation. 
Its  frightening  aspects  are  skillfully  de- 
scribed in  a  book  only  recently  published, 
"Gambler's  Money:  The  New  Force  in 
American  Life."  by  Wallace  Turner. 
I*ulitzer  Prize  winning  reporter  on  the 
New  York  Times.  The  author  applies 
this  description  to  one  of  our  own  garish 
cities: 

This  is  the  strangest  city  In  America.  It 
Is  also  the  origin  of  an  Infectious  Immorality 
that  rides  out  of  the  desert  on  a  golden  flood 
of  gambling  wealth  to  spread  Its  pecuUrj 
brand  of  ethics  across  the  Nation. 

Concerned  for  our  social  fabric,  Mr. 
Turner  concludes: 

When  gamblers  are  given  a  foothold  In 
legality,  they  rapidly  expand  It  Into  a  per- 
manent bridgehead  from  which  they  branch 
out  In  aU  directions.  •  •  •  At  the  very 
least,  the  gamblers  must  be  contained.  They 
must  never  be  given  the  feeling  that  the 
general  morality  has  been  dragged  down  to 
their  level.  For  If  they  do.  theyll  move  a 
level  lower  and  tug  down  on  the  rest  of  us 
from  there. 

It  Is  argued  now  In  New  York  that  off- 
track  betting  win  decrease  bookmaklng 
and  ease  the  police  burden,  in  addition 
to  producing  revenue  variously  esti- 
mated in  a  range  from  $10  million  to 
$215  million  for  New  York  City.  AU  of 
these  contentions  are  patently  unreal- 
istic. Mr.  Milton  R.  Wessel.  an  acknowl- 
edged expert  on  organized  crime  and  law 
enforcement,  who  was  chief  Federal 
prosecutor  of  the  1959  Apalachln  syn- 
dicate trial,  ably  covered  aspects  of  the 
proposal  in  an  article  entitled.  "Legalized 
Gambling — The  Dreams  and  the  Reali- 
ties," published  in  the  January  18,  1965, 
edition  of  the  Nation  magazine  and  re- 
printed In  an  excerpted  version  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribime  of  January 
21. 1965. 

Mr.  Wessel  states: 

The  New  York  State  Commission  of  In- 
vestigation, In  a  sweeping  series  of  raids  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1959,  seized  the  actual  ac- 
count books  of  underworld  gambling  opera- 
tions and  so  was  able  to  pinpoint  the  sources 
of  gambling  cash.  A  resulting  study  showed 
the  following:  (1)  baseball  gambling  repre- 
sents 50  percent  more  money  than  horserace 
betting;  (2)  football  betting  Is  one-third 
larger  than  horseraclng;  (3)  even  basketball 
represents  nearly  as  large  a  betting  handle 
as  do  the  horses.  In  addition,  there  Is  an 
enormous  play  on  the  numbers  (policy)  and 
a  smaller,  but  substantial,  play  on  boxing 
and  hockey. 

No  bookie  in  the  city  of  New  York  Is  going 
to  close  up  shop  Jtost  because  legalized  off- 
track  betting  (granting  all  the  claims  of  Its 


advocates)   has  deprived  him  erf  about  one- 
seventh  of  his  profits. 

The  fantasy  becom^es  even  more  absurd 
when  one  examines  In  detail  the  proposals 
of  the  New  York  plan. 

As  if  to  confirm  Mr.  Wessel's  conclu- 
sion— from  actual  statistics — lone  in  ad- 
vance, the  New  York  TimeB.  of  October  1, 
1963,  in  an  article  by  Charles  Grutzner, 
exploring  the  effect  of  activities  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  on  the 
local  scene  at  that  time,  stated: 

About  the  only  thing  that  Is  not  worrying 
the  bookmakers  is  •  •  •  State  legislation  to 
permit  municipal  horso  parlors  with  legal 
off-track  betting.  The  bookmakers  believe 
that.  Instead  of  being  put  out  of  business  by 
such  competition,  they  would  bet  extra  busi- 
ness. 

The  surviving  bookmakers  axe  not  running 
too  fast  to  pause  for  a  horselaugh  if  you 
ask  whether  legalize  off-track  betting  parlors 
operated  by  the  city  would  put  them  out  of 
business. 

"If  anything  can  help  this  sick  biosiness 
back  into  prosperity  it  wovild  be  a  municipal 
horse  room  in  every  neighborhood,"  said 
one. 

"In  Britain  off-track  betting  has  quad- 
rupled since  they  legalized  bookmaklng  2 
years  ago. 

"Once  betting  on  the  races  Is  made  legal 
and  respectable  every  other  housewife  will 
run  to  the  nearest  horse  parlor  to  risk  a 
couple  of  bucks.  She'U  soon  find  out  that 
the  illegal  book  will  take  her  parlays,  back- 
to-back  bets  and  markers  (play  on  credit) 
and  carry  her  winnings  to  her.  She  wont 
have  these  privileges  at  a  legal  horse  room. 
So,  with  a  woman's  experience  in  shopping, 
shell  take  the  bargain  and  never  mind 
whether  it's  legal.~ 

This  bookmaker,  whose  views  were  shared 
by  a  majority  of  those  interviewed,  said  legal 
horse  parlors  would  become  magnets  for 
Illegal  bookmakers  to  operate  in  the  vicin- 
ity. 

The  blgtime  bookmakers — and  there  still 
are  several — could  not  care  less.  Three- 
fourths  of  their  business  now  is  on  sports 
games.  And  their  big  horseplayers  are  busi- 
ness executives  or  racketeers  who  want 
Instant  service  by  telephone.  They  envi- 
sion no  serious  competition  from  a  legal 
horse  parlor  where  the  bet  mxist  be  made 
in  person. 

The  real  victim  of  legalized  off-track 
betting  would  be  the  poorer  classes.  In 
effect,  this  was  clearly  Indicated  as  an 
Incidental  result  of  a  survey  financed  by 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc., 
preparatory  to  its  televising  of  a  study 
in  depth  on  off-track  betting.  The  sur- 
very.  dated  November  1963,  was  under- 
taken by  International  Research  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  and  among  Its  findings  there 
were  several  which  were  particularly  in- 
dicative: First,  one  out  of  four  people 
who  are  currently  not  racetrack  goers 
find  the  Idea  of  a  city-oixratcd  station 
appealing  and  think  It  would  encourage 
them  to  bet. 

Second.  Puerto  Rican  men  are  signifi- 
cantly more  likely  than  other  New  York 
men  to  say  that  they  would  u.«;e  the  city- 
operated  off-track  betting  stations. 

Third.  Negro  men  are  more  likely  than 
others  to  say  they  would  bet  almost  daily; 
and 

Fourth.  Seventeen  percent  of  New 
York's  female  population  say  that  they 
will  bet  if  the  centers  are  provided  by 
the  city. 

The  implications  are  obvious  for  all  to 


see.  The  technical  problems  Involved, 
Including  a  high  cost  of  operation,  ap- 
pear to  be  matters  significant  only  to 
the  State  of  New  York,  which  at  present 
derives  approximately  $135  million  di- 
rectly from  wagering  at  racetracks  with- 
in the  State.  But  surface  appearances 
are  rejected  by  responsible  businessmen 
among  my  constituents  who,  more  than 
depending  upon  a  sense  of  foreboding, 
question  the  preachments  and  practices 
which  an  off-track  betting  law  would  set 
In  motion. 

Is  it  not  devious  for  a  Government  to 
encourage  widespread  gambling,  figuii-- 
tively  in  every  neighborhood,  rather  than 
to  offer  honorable  solution  of  its  fiscal 
problems  by  furthering  a  sense  of  civic 
responsibility?  Is  It  not  fiscally  unsound 
to  spend  $1  In  order  to  reap  $2  in  taxa- 
tion when  the  present  cost  In  New  York 
State  is  one-fiftieth  of  that  cost?  Is  it 
not  unwise  conditioning  of  a  people  to 
develop  what  has  aptly  been  termed  the 
"somethlng-for-nothlng  syndrome"? 

We  live  In  an  era  of  rapidly  growinfi 
national  economy,  when  the  Nation  is 
dedicating  Itself  to  an  unlimited  war  on 
poverty  and  to  the  maintenance  of  lis 
dignity  and  Improvement  of  Its  image 
and  its  prestige.  We  must  continue  to 
strengthen  all  our  safegards  and  to  op- 
pose all  threats  to  those  goals.  It  Is  with 
that  awareness  I  seek  to  alert  this  Con- 
gress at  this  time. 

Someday  soon,  perhaps  sooner  than  we 
now  realize,  it  may  be  necessary  for  this 
House  of  Representatives  to  demonstrate 
its  serious  concern. 


Humanitarian  Work  of  New  Jersey 
Rotarians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF   NEW   JERSTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  learned  of  the  great  humanitarian 
serxdce  being  done  by  members  of  tlie 
Rotary  Clubs  in  seven  counties  of  Now 
Jersey.  The  Rotary  Club  of  Paterson, 
N.J.,  is  very  active  in.  this  great  work. 

These  Rotary  Clubs  are  soliciting  med- 
ical and  dental  equipment  as  well  as 
medical  and  dental  textbooks  to  be  sent 
to  Rotary  Clubs  in  India  for  distribution. 

This  material  will  ultimately  be  sent 
to  an  area  which  is  principally  rural  in 
nature  and  contains  approximately  130 
million  people.  Although  we  have  1 
physician  for  every  700  people  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  only  1  physician 
for  every  5,000  people  in  this  area  in 
India. 

The  shortage  of  hospital  beds  In  this 
area  of  India  Is  even  more  shocking,  and 
as  a  result  disease  and  misery  are 
rampant. 

Dentists  are  practically  nonexistent, 
there  being  only  1  for  each  58,000  peo- 
ple, and  the  few  dentists  available  there 
greatly  need  equipment. 
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I  am  proud  that  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Paterson  shows  sufficient  Interest  and 
concern  to  participate  in  this  project, 
and  I  wish  them  success  as  well  as  the 
great  satisfaction  which  comes  from 
SLi-vice. 


Religions  Bodies  Unite  for  Human  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OP   NEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23. 1965 

Mr,  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
testimony  on  voting  rights  legislation 
was  presented  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  by  Father  John  Cronin,  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Department  of 
S.icial  Action  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference.  Seated  with  the 
distinguished  clergyman  at  the  witness 
t.ble  were  the  equally  distinugished 
ci  n-gymen.  Rabbi  Richard  Hersch,  of  the 
S  nagogue  Council  of  America;  Dr. 
lobert  W.  Spike  and  Dr.  J.  Oscar  Lee, 
t  .ecutive  director  and  associate  execu- 
t:ve  director  of  the  Commission  on  Reli- 
::.on  and  Race  of  the  National  Council 
o"  Churches.  The  denominations  and 
o:r:anizations  which  endorsed  the  state- 
rs, .mt  is  so  broad  as  to  represent  most  'of 
t'.e  religious  groups  and  the  overwhelm- 
i-.?  majority  of  Americans.  The  testi- 
n.ony  represents  the  conscience  of  the 
Nation  and  I  want  to  bring  its  text  to  the 
r:tontion  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  more  than  ever 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  religious  man  and 
P.  .^ociate  myself  with  the  views  expressed 
i;.  the  statement  which  follows: 

"'ESTIMONY   ON  VOTING   RiGTITS   LEGISLATION 

^P.'■osente<i  to  Committee  on  Judiciary.  House 
of  Representatives,  by  Commission  on  Re- 
ligion    and    Race,     National     Council     of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States 
nf  America,  social  action  department.  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference  Social 
.\ction  Conrmission,  Synagogue  Council  of 
America,  March  25.  1965) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
I  ittee,    my    name    is    Father   John    Cronin, 
r.  sistant  director  of  the  Department  of  So- 
c  -.1  Action  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference.     Accompanying    me    are    Rabbi 
I;  rhard  Hirsch,  of  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
.America  and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Spike  and  Dr.  J. 
Oscar  Lee,  executive  director  and   associate 
f -.ecutive  director  of  the  Commission  on  Re- 
1.  -.on  and  Race  of  the  National  Council  of 
Ci-.urches. 

We  come  before  you  as  spokesmen  for  the 
r  ci.il  action  and  social  acMon  departments 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  the  Na- 
•►lonal  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  and  tlie 
.synagogue   Co\mcil   of   America. 

Twenty  moiiths  ago  we,  reprosentatives  of 
rr-^'atrious  groups  In  tlie  United  States,  came 
f'clore  Congress  to  petition  with  one  voice 
I't  racial  justice.  At  tliat  time  we  asserted 
t'-it.  "The  right  to  vot-e  is  a  human  right 
'  ''.i'-h  is  gxiaranteed  by  the  basic  law  of  the 
!  nd.  •  »  •  Those  human  rights  which  men 
'.'I'k  to  government  to  protect  are  called 
civil  rights.  The  churches  and  the  syna- 
f^E^ues,  Indeed  our  free  society  as  a  whole, 
I'ok  to  the  State  to  incorporate  these  rights 
I'.to  its  legal  sj'stem  and  to  insure  their  ob- 
servance In  practice." 


We  come  before  you  today  becaxuse  the  con- 
science of  the  Nation  has  again  been  stirred, 
in  an  unprecendented  way,  by  the  wanton  de- 
nial of  a  basic  American  right — the  right  to 
vote.  Men  of  good  will  everywhere  have  been 
shocked  by  the  naked  and  cynical  use  at 
violence  to  deny  that  right.  In  the  past 
months,  hundreds  of  ministers,  rabbis, 
priests,  and  nuns  accompanied  by  thousands 
of  lay  people,  have  responded  to  the  call  of 
conscience  by  identifying  themselves  with 
those  Americans  who  are  deprived  of  their 
rights  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color.  By 
their  presence,  they  have  offered  their  spiri- 
tual support,  prayers  and  pastoral  care  In 
many  communities  where  men  have  endeav- 
ored unsuccessfully  to  register  and  to  vote. 
We  know  by  firsthand  experience,  that  in 
many  communities,  men  not  only  risk  Job 
and  economic  security,  but  life  itself  when 
the  attempt  Is  made  by  Negroes  to  register 
and  to  vote. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act.  As  religious  bodies, 
we  believe  it  Imperative  that  the  Congress  re- 
spond to  the  moral  indlgriation  of  the  Nation 
by  the  enactment  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  This  legislation  will  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  will  effectively  supplement  the 
Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957,  1960,  and  1964. 

We  support  the  proposition  that  "No  vot- 
ing qualification  or  procedure  shall  be  im- 
posed or  applied  to  deny  or  abridge  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color."  There- 
fore, we  urge  that  the  formula  prescribing 
the  geographical  areas  to  be  covered,  be  broad 
enough  to  apply  to  all  areas  In  which  persons 
attempting  to  register  and  to  vote  experience 
difQculty  because  of  race  or  color. 

We  believe  that  any  provision  that  would 
unnecessarily  delay  and  complicate  the 
prompt  registration  of  citizens  is  intolerable. 
Once  the  need  for  Federal  examiners  has  been 
established,  we  wish  to  stress  the  necessity 
for  making  access  to  their  services  available 
immediately. 

Congress  should  do  everything  in  Its  power 
to  prevent  the  frustration  of  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  through  Intimidation  or  economic 
coercion.  Therefore,  we  urge  that  the  penal- 
ties provided  In  section  7  be  extended  to  cover 
every  type  of  intimidation  and  coercion  which 
are  employed  to  deny  persons  the  opportunity 
to  register  as  well  as  to  vote. 

Another  abridgement  of  human  rights  Is 
the  poll  tax  which  historically  has  been  and 
is  now  being  applied  to  deprive  persons  of  the 
right  to  vote  because  of  race  or  color.  We 
recommend  strongly  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation eliminate  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
to  registration  or  voting. 

These  observations  flow  from  our  concern 
to  condemn  clearly  and  unequivocally  the 
injustice  of  voting  discrimination  and  to  ciJl 
for  a  remedy  that  is  both  prompt  and  com- 
pletely effective.  They  are  a  reaffirmation  of 
position  previously  taken  by  our  organiza- 
tions. 

On  February  23,  19G1.  the  general  board  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  declared: 
"Tlie  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  contradicts 
the  professed  Ideals  and  undermines  the 
democratic  heritrge  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded.  It  is  a  violation  of  justice  that 
prevents  the  exercise  of  responsible  citizen- 
ship which  is  necessary  for  the  creation  of 
the  good  society." 

The  Catholic  Bishoj)s  of  the  United  Slates 
on  AugTOst  25.  19C3.  stated  that.  "No  Catholic 
with  a  good  Christian  conscience  can  fail  to 
recognize  the  rights  of  all  citizens  to  vote." 
The  Synagogue  Council  of  America  has 
stated  that,  "The  right  to  vote  and  partici- 
pate in  the  affairs  of  government  is  necessary 
both  to  the  establishment  of  the  dignity  of 
man  and  the  strengthening  of  democratic 
life." 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  Is  our  task  as  religious  leaders  to 
help   articulate   the  conscience  of  America. 


Good  and  dedicated  men  have  died  In  recent 
months  because  they  have  sought  to  insure  a 
right  deeply  rooted  in  our  concept  of  htmian 
dignity  and  basic  democracy.  As  religious 
men,  they  respected  and  honored  the  sacred 
dlg:nlty  of  every  m&n.  As  loyal  Americans, 
they  strove  to  relive  the  spirit  of  Trerlngton 
and  Concord,  when  the  embattled  colonists 
revolted  from  the  mother  country  in  order 
to  insvu-e  the  right  of  self-government. 

The  eyes  of  the  entire  world  have  been 
focused  on  recent  events  In  our  Nation.  Men 
in  every  continent  are  waiting  to  see  if,  in 
fact,  we  will  Uve  up  to  the  ideals  we  so  freely 
profess.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  tliat  the 
honor  of  America  lies  in  the  hands  of  this 
Congress.  We  know  that  you  will  not  fail 
this  sacred  trust. 


Appendk 

Testimony  to  Jltjiciaht  Commtttee,  Mabch 

25.  1965 

The  following  denominations  and  religious 
organizations  Join  in  presenting  this  state- 
ment: 

The  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis. 

The  Rabbinical  Assembly  of  America. 

The  Rabbinical  CouncU  of  America. 

The  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions. 

The  Union  of  Orthdox  Jewish  Congrega- 
tions. 

The  United  Synagogue  of  America. 

The  Unitarian  Universallst  Association. 

The  National  CouncU  of  Catholic  Men. 

The  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

The  National  Council  of  Catholic  Youth. 

The  National  Catholic  Conference  for  In- 
terracial Justice. 

National  Catholic  Social  Action  Confer- 
ence. 

Na.tional  Federation  of  Catholic  College 
Students. 

NewTnan  Club  Federation. 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church. 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

The  Episcopal  Church,  Department  of 
Christian  Social  Relations, 

The  International  Convention  of  Christian 
Churches,  Coordinating  Committee  on  Moral 
and  Civil  Rights. 

Lutheran  Church  In  America,  Board  of  So- 
cial Ministries. 

United  Church  of  Christ. 

United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 


Greek  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JZRSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  144th  anniverFary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece.  In  their  homeland 
and  in  many  nations  which,  like  our- 
selves, have  received  immigrants  from 
Greece,  this  144th  anniversary  is  beinc 
celebrated  today.  We  are  proud  to  hon- 
or this  anniversary,  for  there  are  no 
more  independent  people  or  greater  lov- 
ers of  freedom  than  the  people  of  Greece. 

I  think  that  we  should  take  the  time 
to  reflect  upon  the  courageous  efforts  of 
the  Greek  patriots  who  fought  against 
overwhelming  odds  to  gain  their  inde- 
pendence. 
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Although  dominated  for  centuries  by 
Ottoman  rulers,  the  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple of  Greece  never  lost  sight  of  the  goal 
they  have  set  for  themselves  and  kept 
the  hope  that  some  day  they  might  free 
themselves  from  oppression. 

The  first  great  step  of  the  valiant 
fiyht  for  freedom  by  the  Greek  people 
from  Ottoman  rule  was  taken  on  March 
25.  1821,  when  Bishop  Germanos  of 
Patras  raised  the  flag  of  liberty  of  the 
Church  of  Aghia  Laura.  This  revolu- 
tionary banner  was  blessed  and  the  call 
to  battle  issued.  Greeks  by  the  thou- 
sands answered  the  call  and  the  long 
campaign  for  independence  began. 

The  Greek  fighters  were  inspired  by 
the  successful  revolution  which  occurred 
in  America  only  a  few  years  before  and 
which  brought  about  the  existence  of  our 
great  Nation.  The  example  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  had  planted  the  seed  of 
freedom  which  had  taken  deep  root 
among  the  other  freedom-loving  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  efforts  of  those  courageous  Greeks 
impressed  the  freedom -loving  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  youth  of  America 
at  that  time  was  keenly  interested  in  the 
struggle  for  human  freedom  which  it  saw 
going  on  in  Greece.  Some  young  men 
volunteered  to  serve  in  the  Greek  araied 
forces,  with  the  realization  that  this 
cradle  of  Western  civilization — the  Greek 
nation — must  not  remain  enslaved. 
Among  those  Americans  who  distin- 
RUished  themselves  in  this  battle  for 
freedom  were  such  well-known  person- 
ages as  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe.  Capt. 
Jonathon  Peckham  Miller.  Gen.  George 
JaiTis,  and  a  host  of  others. 

This  country  took  a  ^firm  stand  in 
favor  of  the  Greek  patriots,  and  Amer- 
ica s  popular  feeling  was  oHicially  re- 
flected in  the  1822  message  to  Congress 
made  by  Piesident  James  Monroe  which 
set  down  the  famous  Monroe  Doctrine. 
In  promulgating  this  doctrine,  he  stated: 

A  strong  hope  has  been  entertained, 
founded  on  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Greeks. 
that  they  would  succeed  in  their  contest  and 
resume  their  equal  station  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  It  Is  believed  that  the 
whole  civilized  world  takes  a  deep  interest 
in  their  welfare  •  •  •  their  cause  and  their 
name  have  protected  them  from  dangers 
which  might,  ere  this,  have  overwhelmed  any 
other  people  •  •  •  there  is  good  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  their  enemy  has  lost  forever  all 
domination  of  them:  that  Greece  will  become 
.tu  independent  nation.  That  she  may  ob- 
tain that  rank  is  the  object  of  our  most 
iirdent  wishes. 

Tiie  determination  of  tlie  Greek  people 
to  be  free  and  independent  was  not  to  be 
denied.  With  the  aid  of  sympathetic 
volunteers  from  all  over  the  world,  the 
justice  of  the  Greek  cause  prevailed  and 
the  .vokc  of  Ottoman  rule  was  shaken  off 
and  complete  independence  came  to 
Greece  in  1832. 

America  owes  much  to  Greece,  not  only 
for  her  yrcat  contributions  to  culture  and 
education,  but  also  for  the  important 
role  that  the  Greeks  have  played  as  a 
bulwark  against  communism  and  Com- 
munist aggression  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
icnanean.  as  a  member  of  the  NATO 
alliance.  The  Greek  Government  has 
livanted  the  United  States  the  use  of  its 
airfield.s  and  naval  facilities  and  the 
Greek    Army    is    supplied   with   modern 


arms  and  equipment  under  the  NATO 
agreements.  Thus,  the  role  of  the  Greek 
nation  In  the  free  world  is  a  vital  and 
significant  one. 

Persons  of  Greek  descent  may  well  be 
proud  of  their  cultural  and  political  heri- 
tage with  their  contributions  to  govern- 
ment. The  contributions  of  Greece  to 
the  cause  of  human  liberty  have  been 
great  and  lasting. 

Our  commemoratiiig  of  the  Greek  In- 
dependence Day  serves  as  a  reconfirma- 
tion of  our  devotion  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  of  our  faith  that  the  idea 
which  came  into  being  a  thousand  years 
ago  in  Greece  will  surely  win  over  the 
powers  of  darkness  which  threaten  the 
world  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict I  have  many  good  friends  who  are 
Americans  of  Greek  extraction.  Many  of 
them  are  Greek  immigrants  who  came  to 
America  because  America  loomed  great 
in  their  minds  as  the  promised  land. 
They  have  grown  with  America  and  have 
become  leaders  in  business,  the  profes- 
sions, and  in  the  civic  and  public  life  of 
our  community.  I  join  with  them  In 
honoring  Greek  Independence  Day  and 
assure  them  of  continued  support  for 
their  historic  effoi-ts  to  strengthen  the 
structure  of  their  social  and  economic 
life. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  coming  years  will 
enable  the  people  of  Greece  to  enjoy  con- 
tinued freedom  and  economic  well-being, 
which  they  so  richly  deserve. 

I  salute  the  gallant  Greek  nation  with 
these  words,  '  Zito  Halla«."  Long  live 
Greece. 


Newspapers,  1965:  Whei  Preparation 
Meets  Opportuaity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  j 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OP    MINNESOra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  today  a  recent 
talk  by  Mr.  Otto  A.  Silha.  vice  president 
and  business  manager  of  the  Minneapo- 
lis Star  and  Tribune,  before  the  North- 
west Mechanical  Conference,  March  14, 
1965. 

I  believe  that  this  talk  ixiints  out  the 
vital  role  that  newspapers  play  in  the 
lives  of  all  of  us : 

NEVv-^rvprRs.  196.5:   When  FRtPARATioN  Meets 

OPPOR+rNITY 

(Talk   ij>    Otto  A.  Silha.   vice  president  and 
business    manger.    Minneapolis    Star    and 
Tribune:     Northwest    Mechanical    Confer- 
ence, Minneapolis,  March  14,  1965) 
First,  let   me  sny  that  I  think  the  news- 
pa;>er  business  is   a  stable  growth  industry, 
much  like  banks  and  insiirftnce  companies, 
and    that    tlic    overall    prospects    ahead    are 
bright  indeed. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  the  printing  and  publishing  in- 
dustry is  1  of  14  growth  Industries  identified 

for  rising  employment.  As  the  volume  of 
printed  materials  continues  to  rise,  em- 
ployment in  the  industry  is  expected  to  in 
crease  moderately  but  steadily. 

Evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  daily  news- 


paper business  is  overwhelming,  if  the  rec- 
ord is  simply  examined: 

First,  today  there  are  actually  more  news- 
papers published  In  the  United  States  than 
at  'Jie  end  of  World  War  n.  In  1945  there 
were  1,749  daUles  in  the  United  States.  To- 
day there  are  1,754. 

2.  Newsprint  consiunptlon  in  the  Uniteci 
States  in  1964  reached  a  new  all-time  high 
of  8,070,000  tons.  Pounds  of  newsprint  con- 
suined  per  household  have  steadily  in- 
creased from  265  tons  in  1953  to  288  tons  In 
1964.  A  new  analysis  of  newsprint  trend.^ 
in  the  United  States  prepared  for  ANPA  by 
Dr.  Jon  G.  Udell  of  the  University  Qt_  Wis- 
consin shows  that  newsprint  consumption 
will  grow  by  an  estimated  3.1  percent  in  1965 
to  a  total  consumption  of  8,250,000  tons. 

3.  Newspaper  employment  has  Increased 
30  percent  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
climbing  from  248,500  to  324,100,  according 
to  the   U.S.   Department  of  Labor. 

4.  Newspaper  publishers  for  the  past  5 
years  have  spent  more  than  $100  million 
each  year  for  plant  expansion  and  moderni- 
zation. This  rate  of  expenditure  has  been 
steady  each  year,  indicating  a  consistent  pat- 
tern of  investment  in  new  plants  by  news- 
paper publishers.  This  Is  a  tangible  demon- 
stration of  publishers'  confidence  in  the 
future. 

5.  Newspaper  circulation  has  climbed 
from  48.384,188  to  60,145,582  In  1964,  an  in- 
crease of  24.3  percent  since  1945.  Circula- 
tion per  1,000  population  has  stayed  remark- 
ably stable  over  many  years:  In  1940,  312 
newspapers  per  1,000;  in  1963,  312  newspapers 
per  1.000.  In  other  words  circulation  Is  keep- 
ing pace  with  increases  in  population. 

6.  Newspaper  circulation  and  advertising 
sales  have  shown  consistent  Increases  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  U.S.  gross  na- 
tional product  has  increased  about  5.9  per- 
cent per  annum  since  1947.  But  total  news- 
paper sales  have  increased  6.69  percent  per 
annum  since  1947,  from  $2.1  to  $5.8  billion  in 

1963.  In  total  advertising,  newspapers  stil! 
lead  all  other  media.  Figures  for  1964  show 
that  total  newspaper  advertising  went  over 
the  $4  billion  mark. 

But  the  most  significant  feature  of  19G4 
advertising  figures  is  the  fact  that  national 
advertising,  for  the  first  time  in  about  10 
years,  scored  a  greater  gain  than  total  adver- 
tising expenditures  for  all  media.  To  look  at 
recent  years,  for  example  In  1962,  there  was 
a  4  percent  gain  for  all  media,  newspapers 
gained  1.6  percent  and  national  advertisine 
in  newspapers  declined  2.6  percent.  In  190:3 
all  media  gained  5.9  percent,  newspapci.? 
gained  3.3  percent  and  national  newspaper 
advertising    declined    2.1    percent.     But    in 

1964,  very  significantly,  while  overall  adver- 
tising expenditures  increased  6.7  percen*. 
newspapers  increased  7  percent — a  greatfr 
gain  than  that  of  the  average  of  all  adver- 
tising media — and.  most  significantly,  n;- 
tional  newspp.per  advertising  gained  7.6  pe:- 
cent  over  the  previous  year. 

Mainly  because  of  the  buying  of  television 
time  by  advertisers,  newspapers  have  had  .i 
whole  decade  of  downward  trend  in  the  si.t' 
of  the  national  advertising  pie  going  to  ncv%  - 
papers.  That  downward  trend  has  bet-n 
halted  and  this  is  very  good  news. 

I  think  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  relativt'.  • 
better  showing  by  newspapers  in  1964  is  fii' 
growing  realization  on  the  time  of  advent  - 
ing  buyers  that  in  television,  which  has  be  :. 
the  booming  medium  of  the  last  10  ye;: 
approximately  one-third  of  the  total  view; : 
in  the  Uniteci  States  are  doing  two-third.<;  <'' 
all  the  viewing.  Recent  research  studies  li;i  •  < 
validated  this  fact  and  you  can  imagine  ho>v 
important    it    is    when   advertisers   recogni- f 

that   their  rating  figures— their  bible— .ire 

based  upon  an  excess  of  viewing  by  the  sa:;-.' 
people.  I'm  willing  to  venture  a  guess  on  .' 
possible  future  research  finding  and  that  '• 
that    this   one-third    of    the   viewers   who   da 
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two-thirds  of  the  viewing  only  do  about  one- 
sixih  of  the  dollar  8i>endlng  In  our  country. 
I  am  confident  that  further  research  work 
anil  further  examination  of  the  basic  facta  of 
life  in  the  communications-advertising  world 
today  bodes  well  for  newspapers. 

Not  so  Incidentally,  we  had  unique  and 
irii.cible  evidence  of  new  advertlsw  interest 
in  newspapers  a  few  weeks  ago  when  two 
meciia  vice  presidents  of  Young  &  RubJcam 
fle\v  out  from  New  York  to  si>end  2  days  con- 
ducting an  in-depth  study  of  the  Min- 
ne:. polls  Star  and  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
Xiicy  came  at  their  own  suggestion,  not  ours, 
audthey  worked  14-hour  days  to  see  every- 
thi:ig  they  felt  significant  and  to  discuss  de- 
tails of  newspaper  operations.  They  attended 
a  regular  morning  conference  of  the  editorial 
dep.irtment,  a  retail  department  staff  meet- 
ing a  circulation  sales  meeting  held  in  Moor- 
hen d:  they  went  into  our  production  depart- 
me:;tB  In  great  detail. 

.Ml  I  can  say,  from  hearing  their  own  per- 
sor.  .1  reactions,  is  that  they  flew  back  to 
New  York  greatly  Impressed  with  the  vital- 
itv  of  a  newspaper  and  with  the  complexity 
of  ts  operations  and  with  a  feeling  of  a 
ne.sspaper's  concern  for  getting  the  Job 
dor.e  in  the  best  interests  of  the  advertiser 
and  the  reader.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
thU  kind  of  personal,  on-the-scene  observa- 
tion of  the  inner  workings  of  a  newspaper  or- 
gai.-.zation  and  I  hope  other  leading  adver- 
tising men  will  emulate  the  initiative  of  Dick 
Anderson  and  Henry  Sparks  of  Young  & 
Rubicam.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  they 
are  much  better  operators  for  the  clients  of 
Yo\ing  &  Rubicam  in  the  ptu-chase  of  all  ad- 
ve:  .ising,  because  of  their  greater  knowledge 
01  tlie  intricacies,  the  Judgment  calls,  and 
the  plain  hard  work  which  go  into  producing 
a  ci .lily  newspaper. 

I  have  made  at  least  indirect  reference  to 
c:  .petition.  Looking  at  an  analysis  of 
•  C  :npetitlon  In  the  Dally  Newspaper  Busi- 
ne  s"  prepared  for  ANPA  by  Prof.  Jesse  Mark- 
h.wn  of  Princeton  University,  we  find  this 
St.  .ement: 

One  of  the  most  important  developments 
o:  the  20th  century  is  the  rapid  growth  and 
sp<-t.acular  change  of  the  information  dis- 
sen'.inatlng  business. 

Only  four  decades  ago  the  public  was 
coi-.pletely  dependent  upon  the  printed 
mc  Ua  for  news  •  •  •  by  1950,  97  out  of 
every  100  U.S.  families  had  at  least  1 
radio  receiving  set.  By  1960,  90  out  of  every 
100  families  had  at  least  1  television  set." 
Iri  the  face  of  that  sort  of  rising  competi- 
tio;;,  the  kind  of  circtilatlon  gains  that  news- 
papers have  posted  Is  indeed  remarkable  and 
indicative.  After  all,  what  better  proof  Is 
there  of  performance  than  the  widespread 
puUlic  acceptance  of  the  newspaper  as 
mt  asured  by  its  circulation? 

Now  what  makes  newspapers  better  than 
the  other  news  media?  Or  stated  another 
way.  what  are  the  communication  needs  of 
soc  ety  which  other  media  are  not  as  well 
equipped  to  meet? 

I  think  that  Kingman  Brewster,  Jr.,  pres- 
ide:-.t  of  Yale  University,  answered  these  vital 
qu>  .<;tions  very  well  last  October  In  an  ad- 
dri-;  s  at  the  200th  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
Han  ford  Courant.  I  quote  President  Brew- 
stc: 

Ahile  the  spoken  word  can  travel  faster, 
yo  ,  can't  take  it  home  in  your  hand.  You 
can  t  take  it  along  easily  In  trains  or  planes; 
Rv.O  it  can't  be  picked  up  In  a  barbershop. 
It  doesn't  keep  well  for  second  thought,  let 
alone  reflection.  Only  the  written  word  can 
be  absorbed  wholly  at  the  convenience  of 
tlie  reader.  The  newspaper  fits  the  reader's 
prcirram,  while  the  listener  must  fit  the 
broadcaster's  program." 

President  Brewster  went  on  to  state  that 
thi  newspaper  alone  has  a  chance  to  absorb 
the  reader,  to  create  the  mood  with  the  power 
of  the  word.  He  called  for  live  reporting 
and  creative  writing  on  newspapers  to  take 
advantage  of  their  inherent  opportunities. 


He  concluded  by  pointing  to  two  other 
comparative  advantages  of  the  dally  prees. 
First  he  pointed  to  the  power  oif  disclosure, 
the  patient  digging  beneath  the  surface  to 
expose  facts  even  if  they  disturb  some  of 
the  "best  people."  Next,  there  is  spokee- 
manshlp,  he  said. 

"Newspapers  are  the  only  dally  news  medl- 
tun  substantially  free  of  the  restraints  of  de- 
pendence upon  someone  else's  private  or 
political  power."  Dr.  Brewster  pointed  out 
that  newspaper  advertisers  neither  sponsor 
columnists  nor  are  Identified  with  editorials. 
You  know,  someone  has  defined  luck  as 
what  happens  when  preparation  meets  op- 
portunity. I'm  going  to  try  to  demonstrate 
for  you  tonight  that  newspapers  have  been 
working  hard  at  the  Job  of  preparing  for  the 
future  and  that  1965  Is  a  year  when  many  op- 
portunities are  going  to  present  themselves 
for  newspapers  to  move  ahead. 

Let  me  first  say  a  few  words  about  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  and  privilege  of  being  associated 
with  this  effort  since  1958  and  I  have  never 
been  more  sure  than  I  am  today  that  your 
Indtistry's  research  program  is  on  the  right 
track. 

Three  years  ago  this  spring  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  ANPA,  In  an  effort  to  step 
up  the  Intensity  of  our  research  activities, 
appointed  a  scientific  advisory  committee. 
Two  members  of  that  conunittee  who  are 
still  serving  all  of  us  are  Dr.  Athelstan  Spil- 
hatis.  dean  of  the  institute  of  technology 
at  our  own  University  of  Minnesota,  who 
serves  as  chairman,  and  Dr.  John  Pierce, 
executive  director  for  research  of  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories,  and  not  so  incidentally, 
the  principal  scientist  on  the  whole  Telstar 
project. 

After  the  untimely  death  of  Trevor  Gard- 
ner, the  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Air 
for  Research  and  Development  who  deserves 
the  everlasting  credit  of  his  country  for  his 
major  role  In  producing  the  Atlas  missUe,  the 
third  member  of  the  committee  Is  now  Dr. 
Carl  Overhage  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  one  of  the  world's  leading  au- 
thorities on  Information  storage  and  retrieval. 
These  eminent  scientists  are  serving  all  of 
us  m  the  newspaper  business,  prlncii>ally  as 
a  labor  of  love,  because  they  think  newspa- 
pers are  Important  and  because  they  feel  that 
they  may  be  useful  In  helping  to  keep  us 
abreast  of  the  technology  of  our  times.  I 
wish  I  had  more  time  this  evening  to  tell  you 
about  these  men  because  each  of  them  Is  most 
unusual,  most  perceptive,  and  most  dedicated 
to  Improving  the  communication  of  Ideas  to 
mankind. 

The  ANPA  Research  Center  at  Easton,  Pa., 
has  a  new  research  director,  Donald  Dlssly, 
who  was  formerly  research  director  at  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  Times.  Mr. 
Dlssly  has  been  Instrumental  In  redirecting 
our  program  at  Easton  toward  a  basic  sys- 
tems approach.  His  current  major  effort, 
paring  a  Dl/An  computer  and  an  electron, 
may  result  In  some  of  the  most  significant 
findings  In  graphic  arts  research  history. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  work  of  BUI 
Rinehart  in  the  production  department  of  the 
research  Institute  and  I  need  not  elaborate 
on  that  tonight.  But  I  do  want  you  to  know 
that  your  institute,  under  these  two  capable 
men — Don  Dlssly  and  Bill  Rinehart — and 
with  the  overall  administrative  direction  of 
Stanford  Smith,  seems  to  be  on  the  right 
track  toward  the  kind  of  definitive  steps 
which  will  improve  the  quality  of  newspapers 
through  the  development  of  new  processes  or 
products,  which  will  reduce  the  time  between 
the  news  event  and  reader,  and  which  will 
reduce  production  costs. 

I  don't  mean  to  stand  here  tonight  and 
tell  you  that  there  Is  nothing  but  a  collec- 
tion of  rainbows  and  rosy  clouds  on  the 
newspaper  horizon.    We  do  have  some  storm 

signals. 

One  of  them  Is  the  labor  situation  among 
the  New  York  City  newspapers.  There  con- 
tracts expire  on  March  30,  and  once  again. 


the  representatives  of  tmlons  and  manage- 
ments on  the  two  sides  of  that  negotiations 
table  in  New  York  seem  headed  on  a  col- 
lision cotirse.  You'll  recall  the  last  New  York 
strike  in  the  winter  of  1962  which  proved 
to  be  a  disaster  not  only  for  New  York  news- 
papers and  their  employees,  but  for  news- 
papers everjrwhere.  Since  the  majority  of 
major  advertising  decisions  today  are  made 
in  New  York,  it  is  axiomatic  that  those 
advertising  declsloimiakers  we've  talked 
about  earlier  are  greatly  Influenced  in  thelr 
oplnions  of  newsp£q>erB  by  what  they  experi- 
ence in  their  close  contacts  with  their  own 
local  newspaper  Institutions. 

I  think  we  can  only  hope  here  tonight 
that  the  New  York  negotiations  are  con- 
cluded without  another  strike. 

One  Issue  which  has  been  overriding  in  the 
New  York  negotlatloiis,  and  in  many  others, 
is  that  of  automation.  Unfortunately,  auto- 
mation has  become  a  "scare"  word  In  the 
newspai>er  business  and  In  other  Industries 
and  this  har  been  needlessly  so.  Actually 
the  effect  of  autcanation  on  employment  in 
the  United  States  has  been  wildly  and 
Irresponsibly  exaggerated. 

Four  or  five  years  a^o  social  scientists 
and  politicians  were  talking  about  automa- 
tion and  computers  and  cybernation  reduc- 
ing the  working  force  by  20,000  to  30.000 
jobs  every  week.  The  unemployment  rate 
was  going  to  hit  10  percent  In  1965.  As 
you  know,  total  unemployment  is  actually 
down  to  less  than  5  percent  and  latest  re- 
ports from  the  Labor  Deimftment  disclose 
that  manufacturing  employment  has  again 
Increased  for  the  third  straight  year. 

These  general  statistics  also  apply  basi- 
cally to  the  newspaper  business.  Certain 
technological  advances  have  occurred  and 
obvioiisly  alert  publishers  are  putting  them 
Into  use  in  their  newspaper  plants,  but  these 
moves  are  j\ist  not  being  made  with  the 
labor -slashing  impact  which  the  ivory  tower 
prophets  of  doom  spoke  of  so  glibly  In  the 
recent  past.  Some  Jobs  are  eliminated,  pro- 
ductivity Increases  are  being  made,  but  at- 
trition and  retraining  programs  have  more 
than  cushioned  the  blow. 

Recent  newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
have  carried  titles  like  "The  Real  News  About 
Automation,"  "Automation  Is  Not  the  Vil- 
lain," and  "Automation:  A  Job  Creator. 
Not  a  Job  Destroyer,"  and  I  hope  that  Amer- 
ican labor  leaders  and  leaders  among  the 
newspaper  unions  are  reading  them  and  thus 
will  set  aside  once  and  for  all  the  use  of  auto- 
mation as  a  "fear"  propaganda  word. 

I  think  I  should  mention  one  newspaper 
labor  leader  who  has  done  this — Joe  Bailey. 
Vice  President  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  In  a  recent  article  In  the 
Typographical  Journal,  pointed  out  that  the 
computer  shotUd  not  be  regarded  as  a 
"Frankenstein  monster"  by  newspai>er 
unions. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  a 
luncheon  which  will  be  held  next  month  in 
New  York  City.  In  my  opinion  It  has  tre- 
mendous Importance  for  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness— your  business — and  for  our  under- 
standing of  it.  Let  me  set  the  scene.  The 
date  Is  Wednesday,  April  21,  the  place  is  the 
grand  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel 
where  Presidents  and  Prime  Ministers  and 
Kings  and  other  world  leaders  are  often  at 
the  head  table.  At  the  climax  of  that 
luncheon  next  month  a  newspaper  publisher 
will  stand  to  receive  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association  World  Press 
Achievement  Award.  The  spotlight  will  be 
on  him.  The  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  will  have  already  expressed 
his  thoughts  regarding  the  function  of  the 
press  in  the  world  and  now  the  spotlight  Is 
on  one  man — a  newspaper  publisher.    He 

wlU  not  be  an  American.  (American  and 
Canadian  newspapers  are  excluded  in  the 
competition.)  His  newspaper  Is  a  small  one 
In  our  terms  of  reference — small  in  clrcula- 
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tlon.  small  In  advertising  volume,  small  in 
number  of  employees.  And  thlB  man  will 
come  from  one  of  the  developing  nations  of 
the  world,  not  from  a  nation  rich  in  natxiral 
and  material  resoiurces  like  ours. 

Why  then,  will  this  man  stand  in  the  spot- 
light on  April  21.  1965?  He  will  stand  ttiere 
because  he  and  his  newspaper  will  have 
demonstrated,  in  his  land  far  away,  that  a 
newspaper  can  be  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  developing  a  modem  societVin 
the  world  as  we  know  it  today.  His  news- 
paper will  have  won  the  ANPA  World  Press 
Achievement  Award  from  among  36  news- 
papers that  were  entered  in  this  competition 
from  24  different  countries  on  5  continents. 
This  newspaper  will  have  demonstrated 
clearly  and  understandably  how  It  has  played 
a  major  role  in  the  political  development, 
economic  development,  social  and  cultural 
development  of  a  community  and  a  nation. 
These  are  things  which  we  take  for  granted 
here  in  our  country,  here  In  our  business 
where  you  and  I  live. 

I  can  tell  you  tonight  that  the  man  who 
will  rise  to  receive  the  award  and  the  ap- 
plause m  that  Waldorf  AstorXa  spotlight  one 
noon  next  month  is  Cetin  Remzl  Yureglr, 
publisher  of  the  Yenl  Adana  of  Adana,  Tur- 
key. Adana  is  located  450  miles  southeast 
of  Istanbul  on  the  Mediterranean  coast. 
*  The  Tenl  Adana,  with  circulation  of  just 
5,000,  is  the  largest  newspaper  in  the  230,000- 
populatlon  city  of  Adana.  Since  the  paper 
wEis  founded  in  1918  by  a  young  school- 
teacher, it  has  published  continuously,  ex- 
cept for  one  17-day  period  in  1960  when  it 
was  closed  down  by  the  government  then  in 
power. 

These  have  not  been  easy  years  for  a 
newspaper  in  a  developing  nation.  Ita 
foxinder,  Cetln's  father,  was  sentenced  to 
death  by  French  occupation  authorities  and 
he  fled  to  a  small  mountain  village  where 
he  continued  to  publish  in  an  old  freight 
car  on  crude  equipment.  He  sometimes  used 
wrapping  paper  for  newsprint  and  smuggled 
his  newspapers  into  the  occupied  city  of 
Adana.  In  its  47-year  history  this  news- 
paper has  seen  economic  and  legal  sanc- 
tions; it  has  changed  from  a  partisan  organ 
to  an  independent  newspajier;  it  had  its 
newsprint  cut  off.  Its  publication  suspended 
until  a  coup  d'etat  and  a  new  government 
allowed  it  to  resume  publication. 

You're  probably  wondering  about  the  Yenl 
Adana's  ccanparatlvely  small  ratio  of  cir- 
culation to  population  (5.000  to  230.000) . 
The  main  reason  is  the  low  literacy  rate  in 
the  area,  estimated  at  25  percent  by  special- 
ists in  Turkish  affairs.  The  newspaper's 
impact  on  the  commvmlty  is  widened,  how- 
ever, by  oral  reading  in  homes  and  coffee 
houses.  As  an  example  of  its  public  service, 
Yenl  Adana  taught  Its  readers  the  phonetic 
alphabet  of  Latin  characters  when  Turkey 
converted  from  Arabic  characters  In  1928. 
Always  this  neswpaper's  editorials  have 
boldly  fought  for  reform  and  Improvement. 

And  that's  why  you  and  I — each  of  us 
here  In  this  room. — should  have  great  inter- 
est In  the  event  which  will  take  place  next 
month  at  the  Waldorf.  I  am  confident  that 
many  Americans  and  many  p>eople  all  over 
the  world  will  have  a  better  understanding  of 
newspapers  and  their  primary  role  in  every- 
day life  as  a  result  of  the  attention  which 
this  ANPA  World  Press  Achievement  Award 
will  receive.  Cetln  Yureglr  of  the  Yenl 
Adana,  Adana,  Turkey,  will  visit  Washing- 
ton, the  White  Hotise.  and  he  will  toiir  sev- 
eral major  cities  of  the  United  States  before 
he  returns  to  his  native  land  to  continue 
his  deeply  important  Job  of  producing  a 
newspaper  which  is  contributing  mlghtly  to 
development  of  a  nation  and  a  people. 

And  I  am  hopeful  that  many  U.S.  pub- 
lishers will  seize  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  World  Press  Achievement  Award  and 
the  story  of  Cetln  Yureglr  and  his  father's 
underground  newspaper  to  reexamine  their 


own  newspaper's  performance.  Are  we  serv- 
ing our  public  to  the  fullest  as  their  re- 
porters, their  sentinels  in  Itoe  halls  of  gov- 
ernment, the  fourth  estate?  Are  we  doing 
our  best?  Are  we  as  newspaper  publishers 
living  up  to  the  trust  placed  uiK>n  vis  by 
our  Founding  Fathers  In  the  inspired  words 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights? 

Yes,  recognition  of  Cetin  Yureglr  can  mean 
a  great  deal  fcH-  newspapers  and  newspaper- 
men and  women. 

I  have  spent  some  time  on  this  preview 
tonight  because  it  has  such  meaning  for  all 
of  xis.  We  take  our  newspapers,  our  Jobs, 
our  rights,  and  freedoms  in  publishing,  for 
granted.  I  hope  you  will  go  back  to  your 
job  as  a  newspaperman  tomorrow  morning 
with  your  head  jiist  a  little  Wt  higher.  Yours 
is  a  proud  calling.  I  hope  eech  of  you  really 
believes  something  which  I  try  to  repeat 
whenever  I  have  the  opportunity,  and  that 
Is  that  newspapers  do  make  a  big  difference 
in  people's  lives  every  day. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  KEW  torK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  column  written  by  my  good 
friend  Rabbi  Haxry  Hajpem,  spiritual 
leader  of  the  East  Midwood  Jewish  Cen- 
ter in  BrookljTi. 

The  column  appeared  in  the  East  Mid- 
wood  bulletin  of  March  12,  1965.  In  it 
Rabbi  Halpem  gives  some  of  the  reasons 
why  we  all  should  be  proud  to  be  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  article  follows: 

Fbom  Wkeke  I  Stand 

Who  knows  better  the  shortcomings  and 
defects  in  the  character  (nt  children  than 
their  own  p>arentfi?  We  reoognlze  their  fall- 
ings but  we  do  not  cease  to  love  them.  In 
an  attempt  to  keep  children  from  doing 
something  of  which  we  dl*approve,  parents 
sometimes  say,  "If  you  do  this,  I  will  not 
love  you."  Tills,  of  course.  Is  aheer  non- 
sense. 

As  an  American  I  know  all  the  criticisms 
which  one  can  direct  against  our  country. 
Race  hatred,  religious  prejudice,  political 
corruption,  violent  crime  and  economic 
strife,  plus  the  accusation  of  Imperialism 
from  abroad — all  of  these  mar  the  beautiful 
picture  of  a  high-minded,  benevolent  democ- 
racy. But  with  aU  its  short-comings  I  still 
have  reason  to  glory  in  the  fact  that  I  am  an 
American. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  .American  because  In 
spite  of  our  differences  with  Soviet  Russia, 
no  mob  has  attacked  the  Russian  Embassy, 
nor  defaced  its  building.  The  police  of  Wash- 
ington or  of  any  city  In  our  country  which 
houses  a  consulate,  are  prepared  to  repel  at- 
tacks upon  the  life  and  property  of  foreign 
legatees. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  American  because  we 
have  never  destro^-ed  libraries  of  other  na- 
tions, no  matter  how  much  we  differed  from 
them  ideologically.  Our  respect  for  Iciirn- 
Ing  is  more  important  to  ue  than  any  polit- 
ical allnement. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  American  because  in 
spite  of  our  strong  position,  militarily  and 
economically,  we  have  never  told  the  lead- 
ers of  any  nation  to  "Jump  into  the  lake," 
(and  we  have  no  shortage  of  lakes) . 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  American  because  my 


cotmtry  always  honors  its  debts,  although  it 
may  not  always  endorse  the  international 
actions  which  created  the  debt. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  American  because  this 
country  has  spent  and  is  spending  millions 
to  alleviate  want  In  underdeveloped  lands, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  are  rewarded  bv 
gratuitous  insults  nad  unfounded  accus.i- 
tlons  against  our  integrity. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  American  because, 
as  I  read  of  the  suppression  of  free  8pee<:h 
abroad,  of  the  restrictions  on  the  practite 
of  religion,  of  the  walls  which  are  erected  to 
keep  people  apart,  I  find  that  there  is  no 
other  form  of  government  for  which  I  would 
like  to  trade  my  own. 

My  country  has  faults,  it  falls  short  of  rr- 
allzlng  its  high  Ideals  but  despite  the  reo^i-- 
nitlon  of  these  things,  I  still  find  good  reas-  a 
to  love  America. 


AFL-CIO  Statement  on  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speai:er,  at  tl.c 
recent  meeting  of  the  AFL-CIO  Execu- 
tive CouncU  at  Bal  Harbour,  Fla.,  on 
March  1,  1965,  they  issued  a  provocati-  e 
statement  on  poverty  which  I  feel  shoul.i 
be  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Recovd 
for  the  interest  and  information  of  my 
colleagues.    The  article  follows: 

SXATEaiENT  ON   POVEBTT 

(By  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  1 

When  President  Johnson  pledged  an  "ii;.- 
condltlonal  war  on  poverty"  a  year  ago,  tlio 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  pledged  labors 
unconditional  support.  We  pointed  <  t 
that  "no  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  a  greater  capability  of  lifting  all  of  is 
people  above  the  level  of  want.  The  tfj^t 
we  now  face  Is  our  VTill  to  do  it." 

According  to  the  poverty  yardstick  ii-  cl 
by  the  President,  about  35  million  Amer- 
icans are  tmf>overlshed.  Another  count  i^y 
the  Social  Security  Administration  indlcau.s 
that  50  million  of  otir  feUow  citizens  (i 
whom  22  million  are  children  are  in  poverty 
or  at  its  fringes.  By  any  realistic  standard, 
it  can  be  said  that  from  the  fifth  to  a  fom  li 
of  all  Americans  are  still   in  want. 

The  persistence  of  poverty  in  the  Unifd 
States  is  the  result  of  many  complex  cai;=-'-s 
and  no  single  approach  to  the  problem  will 
provide  the  cure.  Vitally  Important  ini.al 
measures  recently  have  been  approved  by 
the  Congress,  particularly  with  the  pas?  se 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  and  Cr.il 
Rights  Acts.  Other  antipoverty  propf  !-- 
of  President  Johnson  are  now  before  ir.e 
Congress.  Still  others — essential  to  s-.c- 
cess — must  be  adopted. 

The  diversity  of  needed  measures,  if  '^i? 
wax  against  want  is  to  be  won,  becomes  •^- 
parenf'when  the  many  causes  of  povv ;  y 
are  forthrightly  recognized. 

Studies  reveal  that  over  half  of  our  ne.cl- 
lest  families  are  headed  by  a  p>erson  wlv^  :s 
a  member  of  the  labor  force — employed  or 
unemployed.  In  many  cases  he  is  joblrs."; 
because  of  displacement  due  to  arutomati'in. 
discrimination,  lack  of  adequate  skill  or  sim- 
ply because  work  is  not  available.  In  m  my 
other  cases,  the  family  head  is  employed,  but 
compelled  to  work  only  part  time  because  of 
the  lack  of  a  full-time  job. 

However,  the  shocking  fact  is  that  in  most 
cases,  the  heads  of  poor  families  who  are 
in  the  labor  force  actually  are  em^ployed  at 


full-time  Jobs.  The  Government's  records 
show  that  approximately  25  percent  of  all 
iin;x>verlshed  families  in  America  are  headed 
bv  a  person  working  full  time,  year  round,  for 
50  or  more  weeks.  These  full-time  wen-king 
poor — with  substandard  wages  and  working 
conditions — represent  the  most  shameful  as- 
pect of  American  poverty. 

To  effectively  aid  the  more  than  half  of 
our  poor  families  headed  by  a  person  in  the 
labor  force,  education  and  Job  training  and 
tr.e  end  of  discrimination — vital  as  they  are — 
will  not  be  enough.  For  them  and  for  the 
children  of  all  poor  families,  the  basic  need 
is  enough  Jobs,  at  decent  wages,  for  all  peo- 
ple who  are  willing  and  able  to  work. 

Job-cxeating  measures  to  end  the  per- 
sistently high  rates  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment  must  be  vigorously  pur- 
sued. 

The  answer  for  the  2  million  families, 
he.ded  by  a  regularly  employed  worker,  who 
live  in  poverty  is  the  minimum  wage  law 
Improvements  we  seek — both  the  $2  mlni- 
mr.m  and  increased  coverage. 

Nearly  half  of  America's  impoverished 
faiuilies  are  headed  by  persons  who  are  not 
in  the  labor  force  at  all.  And  their  family 
intomes,  from  whatever  source,  are  Just  too 
lev;  to  provide  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 
They  Include  families  that  have  been  broken 
by  death,  divorce,  or  desertion.  They  in- 
clude the  aged.  And  they  include  Impover- 
ished families  with  male  heads  df  working 
aec  who  are  disabled  by  illness  or  accident. 
No  war  against  want  can  succeed  without 
adequate  family  income  protection  for  those 
who  cannot  be  self-supporting,  even  under 
cor.ditlons  of  full  employment.  It  was  pre- 
cisely to  meet  the  Income-maintenance  needs 
of  these  people — to  keep  them  from  im- 
poverishment— that  the  concept  of  social 
security  against  the  worst  hazards  of  modern 
life  was  conceived.  Unfortunately,  expec- 
tations that  our  social  insurance  programs 
wr>\tid  adequately  meet  this  need  have  not 
bei  n  realized. 

Clearly,  social  security  benefits  for  re- 
tines.  survivors,  and  the  disabled^ — which 
are  too  low  to  provide  the  minimum  necessi- 
ties of  life — must  be  Increased.  A  hospital 
insurance  program  for  the  aged,  under  social 
secirity  principles,  must  be  adopted  imme- 
diately. The  benefit  and  coverage  levels  of 
all  State  social  Insurance  and  welfare  pro- 
gr.r.is  mtist  be  brought  up  to  date.  Ade- 
qu  ♦e  Federal  standards  are  needed  to  up- 
grade the  unemployment  Insurance  system 
ana  the  archaic  workmen's  compensation 
lavs  of  the  States.  Instirance  for  the  fami- 
lies of  breadwinners  separated  from  payrolls 
by  illness — now  limited  to  four  States  and 
the  railroads — must  be  Improved  and  ex- 
tei-.tied  nationally. 

What  is  more,  as  part  of  an  all-out  war 
ae  inst  want,  far  more  must  be  done  to  im- 
pr  ve  the  housing  and  education  of  the 
per.  to  refashion  Federal  farm  programs 
so  -Jiat  the  benefits  are  enjoyed  by  those 
mrsT  in  need,  and  to  reshape  tax  policies — ■ 
Federal,  State,  and  local — to  reduce  the  bur- 
cler;s  imposed  now  on  those  who  are  most 
im;  >verished.  It  Is  a  sad  irony  that  the 
Feciral  Government  collects  $100  million  in 
i'.icorne  taxes  and  $200  million  in  excise  taxes 
'r.>;ii  the  impoverished,  while  it  engages_in 
•  ■•I,-  against  poverty. 

^  hopeful  aspect  of  the  antipoverty  eflori. 
I'lro  :dy  adopted  by  the  Congress,  is  the 
Ec  r.omic  Opportunity  Act.  With  its  con- 
cei -ration  on  education,  job  training,  and 
c"' .'^eling — and  its  emphasis  on  youth — 
th;  :ict  is  bringing  leadership  and  resources 
t.i  ;  lask  that  is  essential  If  an  overall  war 
<'g  iMst  want  is  to  be  waged  and  won. 

Tile  AFL-CIO  championed  passage  of  the 
El  :,omlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Now, 
we  -v'.rge  Congress  to  substantially  expand 
■it-  meager  appropriation  for  this  program. 
V  0  call  on  all  aflailated  organizations  to 
beiLine  Integral,  active,  and  leading  members 


of  the  antipoverty  groups  now  being  formed 
In  hundreds  of  commiuiltles  throughout  the 
country.  We  urge  all  affiliated  organiza- 
tions to  participate  and  give  leadership  in 
the  development  and  operation  of  antipov- 
erty projects. 

These  projects,  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  should  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible assistance  to  the  poor.  It  is  also  our 
view  that  on  all  work-related  projects,  the 
enrollees  should  receive  no  less  than  $1.25 
an  hotu-  (the  present  Federal  minimum 
wage)  for  each  hour  of  work,  that  the  work 
undertaken  would  not  otherwise  be  done, 
and  that  no  impairment  of  collective  bar- 
gaining contracts  or  reduction  of  new  hiring 
results. 

Since  Its  inception,  the  American  labor 
movement  has  been  striving  to  banish  pov- 
erty from  our  midst — through  trade  union 
organization,  eflfectlve  collective  bargaining, 
and  legislative  efforts.  That  is  our  historic 
objective. 

We  applaud  the  President  tor  his  leader- 
ship in  the  present  national  war  against 
poverty.  What  is  more,  we  are  sure  the 
President  realizes  that  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act — imaginative  and  vastly  Impor- 
tant though  It  Is — cannot,  by  itself,  wipe  out 
poverty. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  broad  coalition 
of  citizens  from  church,  civic,  and  civil  rights 
groups  and  representatives  from  labor,  busi- 
ness, social  welfare,  and  education,  and 
others  who  have  Joined  together  In  the  for- 
mation of  the  citizens  crusade  against  pov- 
erty. 

The  AFL-CIO  pledges  to  continue  to  seek 
action  on  all  of  the  many  battlefronts  on 
which  an  effective  war  against  want  must 
be  waged.  We  urge  the  Congress  and  the 
-American  people  to  join  us  In  this  effort. 


Gas   (Nonlethal)  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHIJSETrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week,  five  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  I  joined  in  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  pro- 
testing the  use  of  nonlethal  gas  in  Viet- 
nam and  asking  for  the  immediate  halt 
to  this  practice.  We  took  this  step  be- 
cause we  believe  that  even  the  use  of 
nonlethal  gas  is  so  abhorrent  to  the 
world  that  its  use  is  contrary  to  United 
States  policy  in  southeast  Asia  and  will 
operate  contrary  to  our  best  interests  in 
t^at  part  of  the  world. 

Yesterday,  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post  similarly  called  for 
an  end  to  the  use  of  gas  in  Vietnam 
pointing  out  that  regardless  of  any  mili- 
tary considerations  the  use  of  gas.  even 
of  a  nonlethal  variety,  will  bring  the 
moral  condemnation  of  nations  all  over 
the  world. 

James  Reston  also  writing  in  the  New 
York  Times  yesterday  outlined  similar 
considerations  and  expressed  the  view 
that  we  may  have  reversed  a  trend  to- 
ward suppoit  for  American  policy  in 
southeast  Asia. 

I  make  these  editorials  and  Mr.  Res- 
ton's  article  available  to  my  colleagues 
by  inserting  them  in  the  Concressign.^l 
Record  : 


G.vs   (Nonlethal)   in  Vietnam 

The  United  States,  in  steady  escalation  of 
the  Vietnamese  conflict.  Is  now  revealed  to 
have  employed  a  nonlethal  gas.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  argue,  as  American  military  and  ci- 
vUian  spokesmen  do,  that  military  objec- 
tives can  be  achieved  with  fewer  casualties 
by  using  a  gas  that  does  not  kill. 

This  argument  overlooks  one  vital  factor; 
and  It  displays,  at  the  very  least,  a  lack  of 
imagination  somewhere  in  the  top  echelons 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  People — ordinary 
people  everywhere — have  a  strong  psycho- 
logical revulsion,  if  not  horror,  at  the  Idea 
of  any  kind  of  poisonous  gas,  even  a  tempo- 
rarily disabling  type  that  only  causes  ex- 
treme discomfort  including  nausea  and 
diarrhea  when  used  against  ordinarily 
healthy  adults.  But  even  this  kind  of  gas 
can  be  fatal  to  the  very  young,  the  very  old 
and  those  ill  of  heart  and  lung  ailments. 

In  Vietnam,  gas  was  supplied  and  sanc- 
tioned by  white  men  against  Asians.  This 
Is  something  that  no  Asian,  Communist  or 
not,  will  forget.  No  other  country  has  em- 
ployed such  a  weapon  In  recent  warfare.  If 
the  United  States  believed  that  people  every- 
where would  be  logical  and  sensible  and 
would  understand  that  nonlethal  gas  con- 
stitutes really  only  another  form  of  warfare 
and  even  a  relatively  humane  one.  someone 
has  blundered  grievously. 

War.  as  Clausewitz  said,  "is  only  a  part  of 
political  intercoxirse,  therefore  by  no  means 
an  independent  thing  in  Itself."  It  is  stupid 
to  lay  the  United  States  open  to  a  moral  con- 
demnation that  is  not  confined  to  the  Com- 
munist world. 

The  United  States  claims  to  be  fighting  in 
Vietnam  for  freedom,  right.  Justice,  and 
other  moral  principles,  as  well  as  against 
communism  and  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world.  By  using 
a  noxious  gas — even  of  a  nonlethal  type — 
the  Johnson  administration  is  falling  back 
toward  the  old  axiom  that  all's  fair  in  war. 
But  this  happens  to  be  a  war  in  which  the 
moral  stature  of  the  United  States  is  at 
least  as  vital  as  bullets,  shells  and  bombs. 
Gas  is  a  wretched  means  to  achieve  even  the 
most  valid  ends. 


Blackening  Our  Name 

It  is  difficult  to  find  out  how  much  dam- 
age napalm  and  gas  are  doing  the  enemy 
but  it  Is  not  hard  to  find  out  how  much 
damage  they  are  doing  us.  Our  own  De- 
fense Establishment,  every  time  It  employs 
or  permits  the  South  Vietnamese  to  employ 
these  weapons,  is  doing  an  Injury  to  the  good 
name  of  this  country. 

If  these  weapons  were  being  employed  with 
decisive  effect,  perhaps  their  use  might  be 
condoned  as  one  of  the  necessities  of  a  hard 
and  brutal  war,  but  in  this  situation  there 
is  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
they  produced  impressive  results.  They  have 
been  employed  just  enough  to  bring  down 
upon  this  country  the  rebuke  of  the  civilized 
world.  They  have  been  utUized  Just  enough 
to  hold  our  country  up  to  reproach.  They 
have  been  resorted  to  Just  often  enough  to 
impose  upon  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
an   Impossible  propaganda  disadvantage.'*' 

The  argument  that  the  nontoxic  gas  is 
more  merciful  than  antlp>ersonneI  •weapons 
has  some  merit,  but  not  much.  The  trouble 
is  that  although  the  gas  may  not  be  poison, 
the  word  is,  and  all  the  propaganda  resources 
in  the  -world  cannot  explain  away  ite  em- 
ployment as  an  act  of  Christian  charity  and 
hvunanitarian  mercy.  The  use  of  napalm 
against  gun  emplcements  is  debatable,  but 
its  emplojmient  against  villages  is  Indefensi- 
ble and  the  difficulty  of  confining  It  to  com- 
bat installations  so  great  as  to  dictate  that 
It  be  not  used  at  all. 

We  hope  that  President  Johnson  will  order 
the  Defense  Department  to  forgo  the  use  of 
all  gas  and  napalm  in  this  war  theater  at 
once      The  people  of  this  country  are  jM-e- 
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pared  for  and  equal  to  the  hard  measures 
that  war  dictates,  when  those  measvires  are 
clearly  Inescapable  and  unavoidable  In  the 
prosecution  of  a  military  purpose.  They  will 
not  be  reconciled  to  the  use  of  such  weapons 
where  alternate  means  of  defense  exist.  If 
the  war  In  South  Vietnam  can  only  be  won 
by  losing  our  good  name,  Americans  who 
have  patiently  supported  the  struggle  will 
waver  In  their  purpose.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  stop  all  use  of  napalm  and  gas  in  South 
Vietnam  nt  once. 


Washington:     Just  a  LrrrLE  Old  "Benevo- 
lent Inc.^p.acitatqr" 

(By  Jaones  Reston) 

Wa.shington,  March  23.— The  Pentagon's 
main  argument  for  using  nauseous  gas  in 
Vietnam  is  that  it  Is  better  In  some  cases  to 
gas  the  Communists  than  to  malm  or  kill 
them.  The  officers  here  even  have  a  wonder- 
ful  phrase  to  describe  the  new  Instruments 
of  chemical  warfare:  "Benevolent  incapaci- 
tators." 

This,  of  course,  was  the  defense  for  using 
poison  gas  in  the  First  World  War.  It  wasn't 
very  "benevolent"  and  It  often  incapacitated 
a  man  for  life,  and  It  sent  such  a  shudder 
through  the  world  that  even  in  so  savage  a 
conflict  as  the  Second  World  War  it  wasn't 
used. 

Secretary  McNamara  was  careful  to  explain 
that  he  was  not  supplying  "poison"  gas 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  He  almost 
sounded  as  If  he  was  doing  the  Communists 
a  favor  by  treating  them  like  rowdy  race 
rioters  in  Rochester,  but  the  thing  is  not 
quite  as  innocent  as  he  made  it  sound. 

WHAT    NEXT? 

The  trouble  with  reverting  to  the  use  of 
any  kind  of  gas  in  war  is  that  it  opens  up 
so  many  other  possibilities  of  chemical  war- 
fare. The  use  of  gas  on  the  battlefield  has 
almost  stopped  in  the  last  two  generations, 
but  the  art  of  chemical  warfare  has  not. 

There  is  now  a  whole  new  arsenal  of  gases 
that  not  only  nauseate,  but  stun  and  paralyze 
the  enemy.  The  military  correspondent  of 
the  Evening  Star  in  Washington,  Richard 
Fryklund,  for  example,  recently  rejwrted  on 
"the  latest  and  best" — a  gas  called  BZ  by 
the  U.S.  Army. 

He  tells  of  recent  tests  of  BZ  at  the  Army's 
Chemical  Warfare  Proving  Grounds  at  Dug- 
way.  Utah.  Volunteer  soldiers  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  effects  of  BZ  while  they  were 
executing  simple  battlefield  op>eratlons. 

"In  one  case."  he  reports,  "a  soldier  on 
guard  duty  was  gassed.  He  was  approached 
by  a  strange  soldier  who  said  he  did  not  know 
the  password.  The  guard  tried  to  remember 
what  to  do  about  it,  couldn't,  got  tired  of 
the  whole  problem  and  sat  down  and  went  to 
sleep." 

Secretary  McNamara  emphasized  that  the 
only  gas  that  was  iised  in  Vietnam  was  the 
same  as  the  gas  that  can  be  purchased  at  a 
store.  But  the  same  argument  made  for 
nauseous  gas  could  also  be  made  for  BZ  or 
even  for  some  of  the  paralyzing  gases.  After 
all,  it  Is  more  "benevolent"  to  paralyze  a  man 
than  to  kill  him  with  a  machlnegun. 

A\Tiere  do  you  draw  the  line  on  the  Mc- 
Namara argxunent?  And  even  if  you  draw 
it  at  nauseovis  gas,  how  do  you  know  what 
iras  the  enemy  will  use  after  you  start  this 
devilish    biisiness? 

The  national  policy  on  the  use  of  all 
chemical  weapons  has  been  that  the  United 
States  would  consider  using  them  only  if 
the  enemy  used  them,  but  the  Pentagon's 
reaction  to  the  criticism  of  using  nauseous 
gas  was  merely  to  express  surprise  that  any- 
body would  be  disturbed. 

Nobody  concerned  has  even  claimed  that 
the  use  of  the  gas  was  effective.  The  mili- 
tary spokesman  in  Saigon  said  it  proved  of 
little  value  on  the  three  oooaslons  it  was 
used.  In  two  cases,  according  to  United 
Press  International   In  Saigon,   it  was  dis- 


covered that  no  Reds  were  In  the  area.  In 
a  third,  a  few  Communists  may  have  been 
demoralized,  but  "there  was  a  fair  wind 
that  day  and  the  people  were  not  very  111." 

The  main  effect  was  merely  to  nauseat^e  a 
lot  of  people  all  over  the  world  with  the 
thought  that  gas  could  be  used  merely  on 
the  authority  of  the  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers  concerned. 

One  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  incident 
was  that  it  occurred  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  the  United  States  was  beginning  to 
gain  a  little  more  understanding  in  the 
world  for  its  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Ever  since  the  United  States  started  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam  and  dropping  napalm 
fire  bombs  on  Communist  targets,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  outcr>-  lor  negotiations 
to  end  the  war.  President  Johnson  has  in- 
sisted from  the  start,  as  he  told  42  State 
Governors  at  the  White  House  this  week, 
that  he  would  go  anywhere  at  any  time  if 
he  thought  he  could  serve  the  cause  of 
peace,  but  that  there  was  simply  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Communists  were  interested 
in  negotiating  a  settlement  In  Vietnam. 

This  view  Is  now  being  ccnfirmed  by  the 
principal  foreign  offices  of  the  world.  The 
British  Foreign  Secretary  underscored  the 
point  at  the  White  House  today.  He  told 
the  President  that  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, Andrei  Gromyko,  had  said  in  London  a 
few  days  ago  that  it  was  useless  to  talk 
about  negotiations. 

REBUTTED    ON    TAUCS 

The  French,  who  have  been  the  principal 
agitators  for  a  negotiated  settlement,  now 
concede  that  their  explorations  In  Pelplng 
and  Hanoi  have  been  rebuffed,  and  the 
Canadians  report  that  theU  official  on  the 
International  Control  Commission  In  Viet- 
nam was  not  even  given  th*  opportunity  to 
discuss  negotiations  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists. 

Accordingly,  the  propaganda  was  over, 
Vietnam  was  beginning  to  turn  a  little  to 
the  American  side,  when  the  gas  incident 
was  disclosed,  incapacitating  our  own  propa- 
gandists and  not   very  benevolently  either. 


Conservation  Retrenchment  Would 
Endanger  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or   NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24, 1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this 
Nation's  struggle  from  the  depths  of  the 
great  depression  our  Government  en- 
tered a  partnership  with  our  farmers — 
a  compact.  If  you  please — to  conserve 
and  rehabilitate  and  rebuild  America's 
greatest  resource — the  soil — which  was 
washing,  blowing,  eroding,  and  wasting 
away  because  our  farmers  were  too  poor 
to  forestall  or  to  check  this  tragic  loss  to 
our  Nation. 

April  27.  1965.  will  mark  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  the  enactment  by  the  Con- 
gress of  an  historic  piece  of  legislation, 
Public  Law  46.  which  declared  soil  and 
water  conservation  to  be  a  national  pol- 
icy and  created  the  Soil  Consei-vation 
Service  to  give  leadership  to  such  a 
program. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  pro- 
gram has  wrought  miracles,  to  assure  us 
today  and  the  generations  to  come  that 


the   land  will   feed   us   and  bless  us, 
abundantly. 

Our  farmers  embraced  the  conserva- 
tion movement  with  amazing  enthusiasm 
and  eagerness.  They  have  invested  mil- 
lions and  billions  of  their  own  money,  as 
their  incomes  would  permit  it.  In  works 
of  soil  and  water  improvement  on  their 
own  farms.  They  have  written  for  Amer- 
ica a  food  Insurance  policy  that  will 
protect  all  Americans  down  through  the 
j'ears. 

The  money  our  Federal  Government 
has  exiJended  on  consei-vation,  in  cooper- 
ation with  farmers,  Is  the  best  invest- 
ment this  country  has  ever  made. 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  shocking  developm.ent  of  our  time 
that  the  administration  now  is  proposing 
that  the  Government  retreat,  or  with- 
draw, from  its  full  p€ui;iclpation  and 
leadership  in  the  conservation  move- 
ment, and  burden  our  farmers,  who 
already  are  hard  pressed,  wath  larger 
costs  for  the  protection  of  our  most 
basic  resources,  a  work  which  properly 
is  the  responsibility  of  all  of  us  in  towTLs 
and  cities  as  well  as  upon  our  farms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
Congress,  the  74th,  which  passed  the 
historymaking  Conservation  Act,  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote,  30  years  ago. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  be^an 
its  work  on  a  demonstration  basis  under 
the  dii-ection  of  that  great  North  Car- 
olina conservationist — the  father  of  soil 
conservation  in  America — the  late  Hugh 
Bennett. 

So  favorably  was  this  program  received 
that  by  June  30.  1936,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  had  in  operation  147  demon- 
stration projects,  averaging  25,000  to 
30,000  acres  each,  48  soil  conservation 
nurseries  for  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  new  plants.  23  research  sta- 
tions, and  454  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  camps.  About  50,000  farmers  had 
applied  conservation  measures  to  about 
5  miUion  acres.  Thousands  more  sought 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
program. 

Experience  had  shown  that  this  work 
would  be  more  successful  if  locally  man- 
aged and  locally  controlled — if  the  peo- 
ple themselves  formulated  their  own 
progi-ams  and  carried  them  out  with 
Federal  technical  and  other  assistance. 
Out  of  this  came  the  Idea  of  the  local 
sou  consei'vation  district — now  gen- 
erally known  as  soU  and  water  conserva- 
tion distx-icts — organized  by  the  local 
people  under  State  laws.  Out  of  this 
came  the  unique  partnership,  entirely 
new  in  our  history,  wherein  the  Soil 
Consei-vation  Service,  a  Federal  techni- 
cal agency  created  by  the  Congress,  of- 
fered its  assistance  through  these  local 
districts  in  compliance  with  local  needs 
and  wishes,  in  confonnity  with  State 
law,  and  in  cooperation  with  local  and 
State  agencies  and  organizations. 

In  February  1937  President  Franklm 
D.  Roosevelt  submitted  to  the  Govemoi-s 
of  all  States  a  proposed  State  enablin? 
act  authorizing  the  formation  of  soil 
conservation  districts  specifically  for 
soil  and  water  conservation.  Legisla- 
tures of  22  States  passed  such  laws  that 
year. 

The  first  soil  conservation  district  in 
the  world  was  chartered  August  4,  1937. 
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I  am  proud  to  say  it  was  in  my  home 
State — the  Brown  Creek  Soil  Conserva- 
tion District  in  Anson  County.  N.C. 

The  Congress,  beginning  in  1937,  fully 
er.dorsed  the  principles  of  this  new 
movement  by  earmarking  funds  to  pro- 
vide the  technical  assistance  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  to  the  local  people 
tinough  soil  conservation  districts. 

Since  then  the  Congress  has  annually 
restated  its  views  and  its  position  on  this 
gicat  Federal-State-local  cooperative 
undertaking  by  appropriating  funds  for 
tliis  purpose  on  an  expanding  basis  as 
tl.p  organization  of  districts  swept  across 
the  country  and  the  needs  for  technical 
and  other  assistance  increased. 

The  Congress  has  strengthened  this 
work  also  by  creating  new  programs  as 
needed.  Notable  among  these  are  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act,  aimed  at  corrective  action  in 
o'jj-  long-neglected  small  upstream  wa- 
tersheds where  more  than  half  of  our 
ar.nual  flood  damage  occurs  and  most  of 
our  water  problems  originate.  Another 
Is  the  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
pram,  first  of  its  kind  tailored  to  a  great 
re  'ion  of  this  land — a  region  having 
problems  peculiar  to  its  climatic  and  soil 
conditions — problems  that  can  be  solved 
only  by  a  long-term  approach. 

Another  is  resource  conservation  and 
development  projects,  a  new  pilot  pro- 
gram in  10  representative  areas  where  an 
intensive  effort  will  be  made  to  accele- 
rate the  development  of  natural  re- 
sources as  the  base  for  raising  the  eco- 
nomic level  of  the  people,  both  rural  and 
urban. 

These  and  other  advances  in  our  na- 
ti-^nal  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
gram have  stemmed  from  the  experi- 
f  -"s  of  people  working  together  in  soil 
c    innervation  districts. 

And,  as  the  program  has  grovm,  it  has 
co'iie  to  be  more  meaningful  to  the  peo- 
ph^  of  the  towns  and  cities  as  well  as  to 
the  owners  and  op>erators  of  our  vast 
farm  and  ranch  lands.  Urban  people 
have  always  had  a  stake  In  this  program, 
and  tliey  have  supported  It  for  3  dec- 
a-des,  but  today  they  are  participating  in 
it  more  fully  and  deriving  more  direct 
bor-cfits  than  in  the  early  days  of  the 
program.  The  small  watershed  program 
is  n  good  example  of  equal  town-country 
cooperation  and  equal  direct  benefits. 
F  '  too,  is  the  growing  trend  toward 
iirr-ome-producing  recreation  activities 
on  private  lands,  and  recreation  projects 
f r  wing  up  around  watershed  project 
re  evvoirs  that  are  creating  a  substantial 
s  ;rce  of  income  in  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
c.  •-  communities. 

*  Tr.  Speaker,  our  national  soil  and  wa- 
ter conservation  procram  has  come  a 
Ion  7  way  in  these  30  years.  Today  nearly 
3 '  ''O  local  soil  and  water  conservation 
cii'  :ilcts  cover  more  than  1.7  billion  acres 
of  land.  Tliese  districts  have  nearly  2 
m:;.:on  cooperators  operating  648  million 
ac.  -s  of  land.  They  have  applied  40  mil- 
li  ;>.  acres  of  contour  farming,  nearly  20 
nr::iion  acres  of  stripcropping,  1.2  mil- 
li  a  miles  of  terracing.  They  have 
Planted  11.3  million  acres  of  trees  and 
l"-:'  0  built  1.3  million  ponds. 

Out  of  the  total  of  569  watershed  proj- 
ects   approved    for    Federal    assistance. 


nearly  400  had  entered  the  construction 
stage  in  fiscal  year  1964.  SoU  surveys 
have  been  made  on  822  million  acres. 
More  than  16,000  Great  Plains  land- 
owners and  operators  were  drought- 
proofing  33.8  million  acres  of  land  imder 
the  Great  Plains  conservation  program. 
Those  are  just  a  sampling  of  accomplish- 
ments. 

These  are  accomplishments  for  all  the 
people,  for  our  land  and  water  resource  is 
the  base  of  our  economy,  the  foundation 
of  our  American  way  of  life. 

Despite  these  advances,  we  who  have 
followed  this  program  closely  for  the  past 
three  decades,  know  that  soil  erosion  is 
still  the  dominant  conservation  problem 
on  the  non-Federal  rural  land  of  this 
country.  Two-thirds  of  our  land  still 
needs  conservation  treatment  of  some 
kind.  Conservation  problems  are  inade- 
quately treated  on  62  percent  of  the  crop- 
land, 73  percent  of  non-Federal  pasture 
and  range,  and  55  percent  of  non-Federal 
forest  and  woodland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  recounted  this 
brief  history  of  the  development  of  our 
national  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
gram and  some  of  its  accomplisiiments 
because  I  am  sorely  troubled  by  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  for  retrenchment 
in  the  Government's  participation  In  the 
conservation  movement. 

I  refer  to  the  proposal  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  message  to  reduce  the  item 
for  technical  assistance  in  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  appropriation  by  $20 
million,  and  to  establish  a  public  revolv- 
ing fund  into  which  recipients  of  services 
would  be  required  to  pay  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  such  assistance.  I  am  told  this 
proposal  originated  in  the  Ofl&ce  of  Budg- 
et Director  Kermit  Gordon,  whose  views 
on  agriculture  I  have  discussed  previously 
In  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  adoption  of  this  proposal 
v.-ould  deliver  a  crippling  blow  to  con- 
servation in  this  country.  It  would  do 
the  program  great  harm.  It  could  des- 
troy it. 

This  proposal  came  like  a  bolt  out  of 
the  blue.  No  study  was  made  of  its  pos- 
sible impact.  No  one  familiar  with  the 
inner  workings  of  this  great  program  was 
consulted. 

If  any  were,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  was  not  one  of 
them.  On  examination,  one  must  con- 
clude that  this  proposal  originated  with 
a  Budget  Bureau  official  who  did  not  have 
the  background  to  think  it  through.  And 
l^erhaps  it  was  put  into  motion  by  people 
who  should  know  better  but  are  willing  to 
cripple  existing  essential  programs  in 
order  to  provide  more  money  for  new 
Government  ventures  such  as  the  Ap- 
palachia  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  anyone  would  set  out  to 
create  poverty  in  this  Nation,  I  know  of 
no  surer  way  to  do  it,  in  the  long  run,  than 
to  stifle  or  discourage  the  conservation  of 
our  basic  and  vital  resources. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  possible  that 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  and  those  high 
in  the  administration  who  follow  his 
leadership  are  totally  unaware  of  the  his- 
tories of  fallen  civilizations  down  through 
the  ages?  Those  civilizations  withered 
and  vanished  when  the  rich  soil  that  sus- 
tained and  noiulshed  them  was  eroded. 


wasted,  and  washed  into  the  seas.  I  ap- 
peal to  the  Budget  Director  and  to  his 
followers  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
this  doom  that  has  befallen  nations  and 
peoples  in  centuries  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  have 
worked  closely  wiUi  the  conseAration 
program  for  many  years  believe  the  im.- 
mediate  effect  of  the  Budget  Bureau  pro- 
posal would  be  to  reduce  the  establish- 
ment of  soil  and  water  conservation  work 
by  50  percent. 

It  would  have  the  further  effect,  once 
the  Federal  Government  abandons  its 
traditional  ix)sition  in  this  coojierative 
undertaking,  of  decreasing  State  and 
local  government  contributions,  thus 
further  crippUng  the  program. 

I  am  told  that  the  $20  million  reduc- 
tion in  funds  for  technical  application 
assistance  would  reduce  farm  ponds  by 
30,000,  terraces  by  2,700  miles,  earth 
mo\dng  of  all  types  by  350  million  cubic 
yards. 

It  would  reduce  sales  to  soil  conserva- 
tion district  cooperators  and  contractors 
serving  them  of  concrete  by  200,000  cubic 
yards,  concrete  pipe  by  6,670,000  feet, 
corrugated  metal  by  1,635,000  feet,  steel 
pipe  by  870.000  feet,  asbestos-cement 
pipe  by  1,300,000  feet,  aluminum  pipe  by 
5,370,000  feet,  water  pipe  by  3,130,000 
feet,  tile  by  75  million  feet. 

It  would  reduce  contracting  for  water 
conser\'ation  and  control  conservation 
practices  by  $160  million.  It  would  elim- 
inate an  estimated  net  profit  of  $14  mll- 
Uon,  thus  forcing  many  small  contractors 
Into  bankruptcy.  It  would  eliminate 
15,000  equipment  operating  and  servic- 
ing jobs  paying  an  average  of  $3,500 
annually,  a  total  of  $52,500,000.  It  wotild 
cut  the  purchase  of  heavy  equipment  by 
contractors  by  700  to  1,200  units — also 
light  equipment  purchases — ^totaling  $20 
to  $30  million  per  year. 

It  would  reduce  by  about  50  percent  or 
5-  million  acres  the  land  seeded  annually 
to  grass,  legumes,  and  grass-legume  mix- 
tures. This  would  cut  sales  of  grass  and 
legume  seed  by  60  million  pounds  an- 
nually, and  cut  sales  of  fertilizers  for 
establishing  grass  and  legume  stands  by 
1  million  tons  annually. 

The  proposed  cut  would  reduce  by 
about  50  percent  or  250,000  acres  the 
land  annually  planted  or  seeded  to  trees 
and  leave  State  and  local  agencies  and 
private  nurseries  with  a  surplus  of  250 
miUion  seedlings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  impact,  as  I  have 
shown,  would  spread  far  beyond  the 
landowners  whom  we  would  deprive  of 
the  conservation  technical  services  they 
have  been  receiving.  It  would  wreak 
havoc  among  various  busmess  segments 
of  our  society.  The  relatively  small 
amounts  the  Federal  Government  puts 
Into  conservation  are  returned  manifold 
to  the  public  in  the  form  of  increased 
earnings  and  profits,  and  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  the  form  of  greatly  increased 
income  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  Government  re- 
treat from  its  participation  and  leader- 
ship in  the  conservation  movement  Is 
not  in  the  national  interest.  It  is  danger- 
ous to  this  Nation.  It  has  stirred  a 
clamor  throughout  the  country  of  sucli 
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proportions  as  to  convince  any  reason- 
able man  that  the  people  insist  that  our 
basic  and  most  precious  resources  be  pre- 
served, and  that  our  Government  shall 
measure  up  to  its  responsibility  and  shall 
not  shirk,  or  languish  or  flag  in  these 
undertakings  that  insure  the  future  of 
this  Nation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  here  urge 
the  administration  to  disavow  any  inter- 
est In  any  prop>osition  that  will  cripple  or 
destroy  the  consei^^atlon  movement. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of 
this  body  may  with  full  confidence  assure 
their  constituents  that  if  this  matter  is 
pressed  It  will  go  down  to  resounding  de- 
feat In  the  Congress,  and  that  the  Con- 
gress will  reafarm  the  stand  it  took  30 
years  ago — that  conservation  is  a  na- 
tional policy  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  of  participation 
and  leadership  in  protecting  and  building 
oixr  vital  and  basic  national  resources. 


Congressman  Monagan's  Brilliant  Review 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHaiP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record  and  Include 
therein  a  very  brilliant  book  review  re- 
cently appearing  in  the  New  York  Times 
written  by  our  very  able,  outstanding, 
distinguished,  and  beloved  friend,  the  es- 
teemed gentleman  from  Connecticut,  the 
Honorable  John  S.  Monagan. 

This  article  reviewed  the  recent  books, 
"Home  Place"  by  the  distinguished  iour- 
nallst,  William  S.  White,  and  "House  Out 
of  Order"  by  our  very  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable  Rich- 
ard BoLLiNG,  both  books  dealing  In  vari- 
ous ways  with  the  House  and  the  Con- 
gress, Its  rules  and  procediu-es,  some  cur- 
rent criticisms  and  proposed  reforms. 

I  think  that  Congressman  Monagan 
has  put  both  these  books  in  proper  per- 
spective and  his  commentary  will  be  a 
very  valuable,  lasting  contribution  to  the 
subjects  and  questions  discussed. 

I  take  pleasure  In  congratulating  and 
highly  commending  my  valued,  esteemed, 
and  dear  friend,  Congressman  Mona- 
gan, on  his  fine,  superbly  written  book 
review.  Truly,  it  was  a  gem  of  clarity, 
wisdom,  and  commonsense. 

The  book  review  follows: 

A  Member  Takes  the  Floor 
(By  John  S.  Monagan) 

The  open  season  on  Congress  continues. 
Nearly  every  week  sees  the  publication  of  a 
new  book  viewing  clinically  and  usually  un- 
favorably the  Members  of  our  National  Legis- 
lature and  the  congressional  institution  It- 
self. Senators  like  Joe  Clark  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, give  their  view  halloo  and  Join  the 
hunt.  The  alumni  magazine  of  the  former 
Congregational  Indian  School  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  I  had  the  honor  to  attend,  re- 
cently jxixtapoeed.  with  what  I  hope  was  un- 
conscious hiimor,  pictures  of  the  school's 
nine       better-than-average       congressional 


alumni  with  an  article  entitled  "Can  Con- 
gress Survive?"  by  a  Ph.  D.  fiaculty  member. 
Even  Pageant  magazine  turned  an  inquiring 
eye  on  Caplttril  Hill  last  November  and  sand- 
wiched ita  notorious  "ratiag"  of  congres- 
sional Members  between  articles  on  "Kissing 
After  Marriage"  and  ads  explaining  how  to 
remove  hemorrhoids. 

Two  books  on  the  House  of  Representatives 
now  arrive  to  Join  the  swelling  tide  on  this 
fascinating  subject.  In  spite  of  their  rather 
arch  titles,  "Home  Place,"  and  "House  Out 
of  Order"  are  stimiilating  and  knowledgeable 
and.  therefore,  welcome.  However  one  may 
view  their  conckislons,  they  liave  the  author- 
ity and  genuineness  tliat  are  lacking  in  too 
many  legislative  studies  and  can  come  only 
from  prolonged  exposure  to  Representatives 
and  representative  assembliea. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  experience  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  f>eople  more  compe- 
tent to  dissect  the  House  tlian  William  S. 
White,  columnist,  congressional  correspond- 
ent, and  idolater  of  the  Senate:  and  Richard 
BoLLiNG,  nine-term  Congressman  from  the 
Fifth  District  of  Missouri.  At  the  same  time, 
one  wovild  be  hard  put  to  discover  a  greater 
divergence  of  opinion  than  that  reached  by 
these  pundits  as  a  result  of  their  dissection. 
White's  view  is  generally  friendly  and  con- 
stitutes a  spirited  defense  of  the  status  quo. 
Bolling's  is  critical  to  the  point  of  being 
waspish.  - 

Chafing  at  the ''restraints  Imposed  by  the 
seniority  system  and  committee  review, 
Bolling  would  reform  the  House  by  making 
the  party  caucus  the  supreme  Eirbiter  of 
policy  and  the  ultimate  sovirce  of  committee 
nominations.  Under  this  dtepensation,  the 
majority  would  be  the  strong  right  arm  of 
the  White  Houjse.  White,  however,  finds  the 
seniority  system  Inevitable  but  improvable 
and  Justifies  the  present  procedure  as  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  vital  leglBlative  winnow- 
ing process  and  a  means  whereby  this  House 
of  Congress  performs  its  fimction  as  a  co- 
ordinate branch  of  our  Government  rather 
than  as  a  servile  agent  of  the  Executive. 

Bandying  epithets  such  as  "legislative 
barons,"  "oligarchs"  and  "mandarins,"  Boll- 
ing takes  out  after  the  House  committee 
chairmen,  labeling  them  "perverse"  and 
"elderly"  and  charging  them  with  frustrat- 
ing the  popular  will  as  expressed  tn  Execu- 
tive proposals.  His  particular  targets  are 
the  Rules  Committee,  which  he  calls  an 
"abbatolr  for  liberal  legislation,"  and  Its 
astute  chairman,  Judge  Howard  W.  SMrrH, 
whom  he  terms  the  director  of  the  "con- 
servative fugue." 

White,  on  the  other  hand,  points  out  the 
role  of  the  House  tn  making  "climatic  de- 
cisions" in  our  national  affairs,  explains  the 
necessity  of  committee  work  in  an  institu- 
tion of  435  Members  and  singles  our  chair- 
men like  Wn^uR  Mili^,  Democrat,  of  Arkan- 
sas, of  Ways  and  Means;  Emanxtel  Celler, 
Democrat,  of  New  Tork,  of  Judiciary;  and 
George  Mahon,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  of  Ap- 
propriations, as  men  who  are  little  known 
nationally,  but  who  have  done  more  than 
many  well-publicized  Senators  to  shape  the 
financial,  social,  and  defense  policies  of  our 
Nation. 

Recognizing  the  limitations  of  the  seniority 
system.  White  maintains  convincingly  that 
there  is  no  viable  alternative.  While  grant- 
ing the  recent  obstructionism  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  he  argues  with  force  that  it 
would  have  to  be  invented  if  it  did  not 
exist  and  that  it  can  be  bypassed  whenever 
a  determined  majority  so  decides. 

Viewed  in  proper  perspective,  Bolling's 
strictiires  seem  less  tenable  aaid  White's 
measured  support  more  reasonable  when 
one  actually  Identifies  committee  chairmen 
such  as  the  men  named  above  along  with 
Miller,  Democrat,  of  California,  of  Science 
and  Astronautics,  Morgan,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Patman, 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  of  Banking  and  Currency, 


and  Harris,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  of  Com- 
merce. Some  of  these  men  admittedly  are  no 
longer  young,  but  they  are  clearly  not  op- 
p>osed  to  progressive  legislation.  One  may 
question  too  whether  a  House  which  In  the 
last  Congress  produced  a  clvU  rights  bill,  a 
tax  cut,  legislation  fostering  vocational  edu- 
cation and  industrial  retraining,  financing  for 
the  wheat  sale  to  Eastern  European  countries, 
a  pay  increase  to  Government  employees,  the 
antipoverty  program,  and  Increased  social 
security  benefits  can  legitimately  be  de- 
scribed as  a  "shambles"  and  in  "wretched 
conditions"  as  charged  by  Bolling. 

All  will  agree  that  House  procedures  are 
far  from  perfect,  and  Bolling  provides  valu- 
able suggestions  for  upgrading  In  this  area 
and  in  the  fields  of  conflict  of  interest,  length 
of  congressional  terms,  control  of  campaign 
costs,  selection  of  committee  staffs,  and  im- 
provement of  committee  hearings.  Inci- 
dentally, as  a  progress  note  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  House  Itself  this  year 
adopted  a  21 -day  rule  for  discharging  bills 
from  Rules  and  also  empowered  the  Speaker 
to  route  conference  reports  past  Rules  and 
directly  to  the  Hou;se.  However,  when  one 
compares  our  House  with  other  assemblies 
in  the  world — the  raffish  and  regimented 
House  of  Commons,  the  cowed  Chambre  des 
Deputes,  and  particularly  the  captive  bodies 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain— one  can  take  pride 
in  our  achievement  and  status. 

While  discursive  and  unven  In  style,  "House 
Out  of  Order"  provides  an  excellent  analysis 
of  congressional  press  relations,  candid  and 
sometimes  irreverent  portraits  of  House 
leaders,  an  interesting  category  of  congress- 
slonal  types,  detailed  and  revelatory  if  some- 
what self-congratulatory,  sidelights  on  the 
passage  through  the  House  of  the  Landnim- 
Griffin  and  civil  rights  bills  and  a  serious 
booboo  in  characterizing  "Southle  Is  My 
Home  Town,"  the  alma  mater  of  South  Bos- 
toTL,  as  a  "ribald"  song.  Bolling's  main  pro- 
posal would  split  the  Democratic  Party  or 
revive  the  Republican-Conservatlve-Demo- 
cratic  coalition. 

"Home  Place"  is  tight,  well-organizea  and 
magnificently  written.  House  members  will 
take  issue  with  White,  however,  on  his  un- 
due reverence  for  the  Senate  and  his  criticism 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
unending  monologs  In  the  other  body,  the 
lack  of  germaneness  and  the  action  by  the 
two  majOT  Senate  rules  of  "unanimous  con- 
sent or  nervous  prostration"  are  not  admired 
by  the  orderly  House.  In  his  criticism  of  the 
committee.  White  seems  unaware  of  recent 
subcommittee  work  and  solid  legislative 
achievement  in  a  time  of  Increased  Isola- 
tionism. 

For  the  xiltimate  description  of  the  House. 
White's  words  are  appropriate.  It  is,  he  says, 
"a  microcosm  of  the  p>eople  of  the  United 
States  themselves" — with  all  their  vlrtiie.s 
and  all  their  faults. 


Legislative  Resolution  30 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OP   NEBR.^SKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Le?i-- 
lature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  has  re- 
corded its  opposition  to  the  proposals  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  calling  for  the 
reduction  in  funds  for  the  agriculture 
conservation  program  and  the  establish - 
ment  of  the  proposed  revolving  fxmd  for 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.    I  caU  to 
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the  attention  of  my  colleagues  Legisla- 
tive Resolution  30  as  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Nebraska  75th  session  on  the 
19th  of  March  1965: 

"Legislative  Resolution  30 

Whereas  land  and  water  are  the  basic 
physical  assets  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  and 
their  maximum  conservation  and  develop- 
ment are  essential  to  tJie  continued  economic 
cie  elopment  of  this  State;  and 

•  Whereas  soil  and  water  conservation  Is 
bri.=ic  to  the  development  to  the  soil  and  water 
re  ources  of  Nebraska;  and 

Whereas  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
(rrnms  have  been  eiccepted  by  the  citizens  of 
Uie  United  States  of  America  as  a  logical. 
leiritimate,  and  necessary  responsibility  of 
Government;  and 

•'Whereas  30  years  ago  the  Federal  Gov- 
er:.ment  Initiated . this  program  In  coopera- 
tion with  local  and  State  governments;  and 
Whereas  the  local  and  State  governments 
of  Nebraska  in  response  to  the  needs  of  the 
pe  .pie  of  the  State  £md  in  cooperation  and 
p;,rticlpatlon  with  the  Federal  Government 
have  accelerated  financial  assistance  in  re- 
source conservation;  and 

Whereas  over  two-thirds  of  the  fanners 
and  ranchers  In  Nebraska  are  now  actively 
involved  in  applying  a  complete  conserva- 
tion program  to  their  land;  and 

•  Whereas  local  people  are  now  contribut- 
ing a  major  share  of  the  cost  of  these  pro- 
gr.  nxs;  and 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in 
their  1966  fiscal  year  budget  recommenda- 
tion is  now  recommending  that  a  $100  mil- 
lion cut  In  funds  for  the  agriculture  conser- 
v.iion  program  and  the  establishment  of  a 
rc' olving  fund  whereby  cooperators  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  technical  ser\-ices  for 
laying  out  conservation  practices  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  personnel:  Now. 
thirefore,  be  It 

•Resolved,  That  the  State  Legislature  of 
N'.braska  hereby  record  its  complete  opposi- 
li  ii  to  the  proposals  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  calling  for  the  reduction  in  funds 
ioi  the  agriculture  conservation  program 
ard  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  re- 
vo.ving  fund  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  be  It,  therefore,  fxu-ther 

■  Resolved,  That  now  is  not  the  proper  time 
tc  consider  such  cuts  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  but  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  be  encouraged  to  continue  to  pro- 
vi(!e  adequate  funds  in  line  with  the  needs 
of  these  important  programs;  and  be  it 
further 

'Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
trnsmitted  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B. 
Joiinson,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
.^iiierica.  Senator  Carl  Hayden,  chairman, 
Ser.ate  Appropriations  Committee;  Congress- 
m;  n  George  M.  Mahon,  chairman.  House 
Aypropiiatlons  Committee;  Senator  Spes- 
sARj  Holland,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
pr  priatlons  Subcommittee  for  Agriculture; 
C  i.gressman  Jamie  Whitten.  chairman. 
K  v.se  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
A  ■:. culture;  U.S.  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska, 
U  .-<  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis;  Congressman 
G:  >;.\N  Cunningham;  Congressman  David 
Mnntin;  and  Congressman  Clair  Callan: 
ai  ii  Kermit  Gordon,  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
B  ;,;get;    and   be   it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  senior  Member.  Sen- 
Ti  r  Curtis,  be  requested  to  set  up  a  con- 
fer, nee  between  the  President  of  the  United 
ST,,es  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
V::<'  Nebraska  congressional  delegation;  and 
t' '  1  eport  back  as  soon  as  practical  the  re- 
6u;is  of  such  conference. 

"Philip  C.  Sorensen. 
"President  of  the  Legislature." 
I    Hugo  F.   Srb,   hereby    certify   that   the 
ffj:egolng  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  Leg- 
islative Resolution  30.  which  was  passed  by 


the  Legislature  of  Mebraslca  In  7&tb  regular 
session  on  the  19tb.  day  of  March  1066. 

BDOOF.  8bb, 
Clerk  0/  ^le  Legistaturt, 


Air  Force  Association  Supports  Military 
Pay  Bill 


"promises  early  and  favorable  action  on  the 
floor  of  the  House." 

He  eald  A7A  will  be  pleased  to  testify  on 
the  bill  before  the  House  committee  as  soon 
as  the  aaBOdatlon's  mllltckry  councils  and 
ezecutlTe  committee  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  prepare  detailed  recommendations. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF   LOT7ISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gen- 
erally known  by  now  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  have  intro- 
duced bills  identical  to  the  one  sponsored 
by  our  chairman,  the  Honorable  L.  Men- 
del Rivers,  providing  for  a  military  pay 
increase. 

I  believe  this  indicates  the  strong^  de- 
sire of  the  committee  to  have  legisla- 
tion enacted  to  correct  the  inequity  of 
pay  scales  now  existing  between  the  mili- 
tary and  their  civilian  counterparts. 

In  connection  with  this  legislation,  the 
Air  Force  Association,  in  a  recent  news 
release,  underlined  its  firm  support  of  the 
military  pay  bill.  In  view  of  the  excel- 
lent support  the  Air  Force  Association 
has  given  to  the  men  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices throughout  Its  history,  this  action 
deserves  appropriate  recognition. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  include  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  news  release 
issued  by  the.  Air  Force  Association: 

The  Air  Force  Association  has  voiced  its 
strong  endorsement  of  the  military  p>ay  bill 
introduced  In  Congress  by  Representative  L. 
Mendel  Rivebs,  of  South  Carolina,  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
"The  bill  prepared  by  Congressman  RrvERS 
incorporates  the  main  objectives  in  military 
pay  reform  which  APA  has  championed  for 
many  years,"  said  APA's  President  Jess  Lar- 
son. 

"Specifically,  its  enactment  will  eliminate 
the  disparity  in  pay  of  enlisted  men  and  offi- 
cers in  their  first  2  years  of  service,  which 
has  been  allowed  to  widen  ever  since  the 
Military  Pay  Act  of  1952. 

"It  will  bring  all  military  pay  more  closely 
in  line  with  increases  granted  to  Federal  civil 
service  employees  since  1952. 

"Most  Important,  It  will  reaffirm  to  the 
serviceman  and  his  family  that  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people,  while  they  cannot 
compensate  him  for  the  hardships  and 
dangers  he  faces  in  their  behalf,  want  to 
help  him  maintain  a  standard  of  living  for 
his  family  comparable  to  that  of  his  civilian 
counterparts." 

The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Rivers  calls  for 
an  average  pay  increase  of  10.7  percent  in 
basic  pay  for  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Increases  for  enlisted  men  in  their 
first  2  years  of  service  would  range  from  13 
to  33  percent,  and  for  officers  pbout  20  per- 
cent. For  those  with  more  than  2  years' 
service  enlisted  men  would  get  an  average 
raise  of  11  percent,  officers  slightly  over  6 
percent.  Total  annual  cost  of  the  legislation 
would  be  about  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Larson  expressed  AFA's  appreciation 
to  the  "overwhelming  majority  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee who  are  cosponsoring  this  legislation 
with  Congressman  Rivers,"  which,  he  said, 
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A  President's  Finest  Hour 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MrNKXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  speech  on  voting  rights  before 
the  joint  session  of  Congress  has  been 
recognized  throughout  the  Nation  as  an 
historic  speech. 

His  words  were  the  strongest  and  most 
forthright  In  favor  of  the  voting  rights 
of  Negroes  that  any  American  President 
has  ever  spoken. 

The  Minneapolis  Spokesman,  an  out- 
standing Minneapolis  paper,  Included  an 
editorial  In  Its  March  18  edition  written 
by  its  editor  and  publisher.  Cecil  E.  New- 
man. Mr.  Newman's  fine  editorial  Is  in- 
dicative of  the  E>ositlve  reaction  which 
the  President's  speech  Inspired,  and  It 
deserves  the  attention  of  all  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
Minneapolis  Spokesman's  editorial : 
A  President's  Finest  Hour 

Monday  night  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  of  Texas, 
made  perhaps  the  greatest  speech  a  chief 
executive  of  this  great  Nation  ever  made,  on 
the  unresolved  right  of  the  Negro  to  full 
voting  rights  In  this  country— rights  which 
are  guaranteed  by  the  Constltu]||^n  and  BUI 
of  Rights. 

No  other  President  speaking  to  Congress 
and  the  American  people  has  ever  before  so 
honestly,  uneqtilvocally,  and  courageously 
laid  the  Issue  so  squarely  and  fully  on  the 
line — for  all  to  see  and  heed. 

Pulling  no  punches  Mr.  Johnson  placed  . 
the  violation  of  tue  rights  of  the  Negro  to 
the  ballot,  the  accepted  practice  In  a  num- 
ber of  States,  right  out  where  the  whole 
world  could  see  It.  And  In  doing  so  he  ar- 
rayed himself  and  the  power  of  his  office 
definitely  on  the  side  of  the  Negroes'  who 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote  by  In- 
timidation, murder,  beatings,  economic  re- 
prisals and  trick  tests  set  up  and  designed  by 
State  legislatures  §md  vote  registrars  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  keeping  the  Negro  disfran- 
chised. 

There  was  no  compromise  in  the  southern 
accent  and  voice  of  a  southern  born  Presi- 
dent who,  although  admittedly  proud  of  the 
region  of  his  birth,  recognizing  Its  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  was  prepared  to  disregard 
all  except  the  rights  which  he  said  all  Amer- 
icans must  enjoy  equally,  if  this  Nation  was 
to  live  up  to  its  great  promise  and  national 
law. 

In  President  Johnson's  message  there  was 
not  a  word  of  comfort  to  the  Wallaces,  the 
Eastlands,  the  Ekvins,  the  Ellendehs.  the 
Stennises,  the  Skatbixs  of  his  own  party  or 
the  Stbom  Thurmonos  of  the  RepuUlcan 
Party.  Most  of  this  crowd  sat  on  its  collec- 
tive hands  as  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress,  the   Judiciary,  the   Cabinet   and   the 
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gallery  arose  spontaneously  to  Its  feet  to  ap- 
plaud when  President  JobnsoQ  praised  tli* 
Negro  for  his  struggle  to  get  the  United 
States  In  line  with  the  alms  and  promises  of 
Its  Constitution. 

In  commenting  on  the  long  struggle  for 
hxunan  rights  In  this  Nation  he  told  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  that  "The  real  hero  of  this 
struggle  Is  the  American  Negro.7  As  true  as 
this  statement  is,  no  President  before  John- 
son had  ever  so  frankly  and  forcibly  reminded 
the  country  of  the  Negro's  magnificent  co\ir- 
age  under  extreme  adversity,  and  those  audi- 
tors who  were  touched  by  the  magnificent 
truth,  and  courage  of  his  statement  could 
not  help  but  stand  and  applaud. 

We  doubt  that  in  the  years  ahead  Lyndon 
Batnes  Johnson  will  ever  have  a  finer  hour 
than  he  had  Monday  night.  His  "we  shall 
overcome,"  was  also  a  tribute  to  those  brave 
Negroes  and  whites  who  have  led  and 
marched  In  behalf  of  freedom  and  Justice, 
now.  He  accepted  the  genuine  applause  with 
a  sober  dignity  that  reminded  one  of  the 
long  hard  road  still  ahead. 

We  felt  rather  proud  of  being  an  American 
Monday  night  despite  our  obvious  continued 
coccem  against  the  injustice  which  Is  prac- 
ticed against  our  Negro  people,  as  President 
Johnson  pointed  out  in  aU  50  of  our  States. 
Our  pride  was  based  cai  what  we  believe  is 
the  ability  of  this  Nation  and  its  people 
when  the  chips  are  down  to  make  a  final 
determination  based  on  truth  and  Justice. 
This  has  happened  all  through  the  history 
of  this  Nation  and  the  time  has  come  for  it 
to  happen  in  the  instance  of  the  American 
Negro — for  no  force  as  President  Johnson 
said,  "can  keep  back  the  tide  of  freedom  and 
Justice." 

He  asked  the  Congress  to  pass  as  soon  as 
possible  a  voting  rights  bUI  which  would  In- 
sure the  right  to  vote  of  every  American  citi- 
zen who  can  write  his  name,  in  all  elections 
local.  State,  and  National.  If  such  legisla- 
tion Is  passed,  and  it  must  be  enacted  the 
final  barriers  to  full  citlzenslilp  will  have 
been  pushed  aside  to  allow  every  qualified 
American  man  and  woman  of  voting  age  to 
participate  In  the  selection  of  public  officials 
This  win  greatly  affect  the  peace,  harmony 
and  unity  of  the  country  which  has  long 
been  divided  by  the  denial  of  constitutional 
rights  to  part  of  the  country's  citizenry 

The  NaUon  owes  a  debt  of  graUtude  to 
President  Johnson  and  the  aroused  public 
opinion  which  convinced  him  that  he  had  to 
take  a  strong  position  and  promised  him  the 
support  which  made  his  Monday  night 
speech  such  a  great  document  of  true  sta^s- 
manshlp. — Cech.  Newman. 
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Jimmy  McHugh 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OI-    MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1965 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  l  insert  therein  the  wonder- 
ful song,  "Massachusetts,"  recently  com- 
posed by  one  of  America's  greatest,  popu- 
lar, musical  geniuses.  Jimmy  McHugh 
with  the  lyrics  written  by  the  gifted 
Dorothy  Wayne. 

Jimmy  McHugh  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
greatest  popular  composers,  a  member 
of  the  ASCAP  board  of  directors,  and 


one  of  the  most  magnetic,  dynamic  per- 
sonalities in  the  music  business,  greatly 
admired,  beloved  and  appreciated  in 
show  business  and  wherever  he  is  knoMVTi. 

He  has  had  a  remarkable  career.  Born 
in  Boston,  July  10.  1894,  of  musical  par- 
entage, he  has  truly  risen  to  the  topmost 
rank  of  his  great  profession.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  include,  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  a  comprehensive  biographi- 
cal sketch  which  has  been  furnished  me 
by  his  and  my  dear  friend,  Jimmy  Rule. 
of  ASCAP.  It  shows  in  a  very  graphic 
way  the  wide  sweep  and  tremendous  ver- 
satility of  Jimmy  McHugh  in  writing  so 
many  outstanding  songs  that  will  go 
down  in  American  history  as  significant 
of  our  times  and  so  appealing  to  our 
people  that  they  have  taken  on  the  char- 
acter of  standard  compositions  and  are 
played  over  and  over  again  by  popular 
demand  for  public  entertainment 
throughout  tha.  Nation  and  the  world. 

Jimmy  McHugh  and  his  family  have 
always  been  very  highly  respected  in  his 
home  city  of  Boston,  and  his  brother, 
Larry,  now  associated  with  him  in  his 
large,  varied  enterprises,  served  in  the 
Massachusetts  State  Legislature  for  16 
years  and  is  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  bar. 

My  fervent  wish  is  that  Jimmy 
McHugh  wUl  continue  writing  great 
songs  because  his  type  of  music  is  the 
kind  of  music  that  the  American  people 
want.  We  of  Massachusetts  are  very 
proud  of  this  illustrious  native  son.  He 
brings  great  luster  to  our  great  Com- 
monwealth and  its  historic  capital  city  of 
Boston. 

The  biographical  sket(*t  follows: 

JiMMT    McHOGH 

McHtigh,  Jimmy,  composer:  bom,  Boston, 
Mass..  July  10,  1894.  ASCAP  1922.  Of  musi- 
cal parentage,  early  musical  education  with 
mother.  Education:  St.  John's  Preparatory 
School,  Boston.  While  offloe  lx>y  with  man- 
agmg  director  of  Boston  Opera  House,  acted 
as  accompanist  for  rehearsals.  Declined 
scholarship  in  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  to  pursue  musical  career  In  Boston 
and  New  York.  Was  partner  Mills  Music 
Publishing  firm  from  1921-30.  Early  song 
hits:  "Hinljy  Dinky  Parlez  Vous,"  "My  Dream 
of  the  Big  Parade,"  "My  E3d,"  "Lonesomest 
Girl  in  Town." 

For  9  successive  years  wrote  Cotton  Club 
shows  in  Harlem  where  he  introduced  Dor- 
othy Fields  as  lyric  writer  and  such  greats  as 
Duke  Ellington  in  1927.  Wrote  Lew  Leslie's 
"Blackbirds  of   1928"  with  songs:    "I  Can't 

Give  You  Anything  but  Love  Baby."  "I  Must 
Have  That  Man,"  "Dlgga.  Dlgga,  Doo,"  "Doln" 
the  New  Low-Down."  Wrote  last  Midnight 
Ziegfeld  Roof  Show;  then  International 
Revue  in  1930  with  songs:  "On  the  Sunny 
Side  of  the  Street,"  "Exactly  Like  You," 
"International  Rhythm,"  "Hello  Daddy!" 
Show  songs:  "Let's  Sit  and  Talk  About  You/' 

"Futuristic  Rhythm,"  "In  a  Great  Big  Way." 
"Vanderbllt  Revue,"  1931  songs  including- 
"Blue  Again."  "Button  Up  Your  Heart." 
"Rhapsody     in     Black,"     song,     "Harlem 

Bolero."     "Singing       the      Blues,"      songs: 

"Slngin"    the    Blues,"    "It's    the    Darndest 

Thing."     "Clowns  in  Clover."  songs:   "Don't 

Blame  Me,"  "Clowns  in  Clover." 

For  Radio  City  Music  Hall  opening  wrote 

songs:  "Hey,  Young  Fella,"  "With  a  Feather 

in  Yoiu-  Cap,"  "Happy  Times." 
"Palais  Royale  Revue,"  songs,  "Thank  you 

for  a  Lovely  Evening."  "i  Love  Gardenias." 


"Riveria"  (summer  show),  song.  "Lost  In  a 
Fog."  "Shoot  the  Works."  song.  "How's  Your 
Unde?"  "The  Streets  of  Paris,"  songs, 
"South  American  Way,"  "Rendezvous  Time 
in  Paris."  "Keep  Off  the  Grass."  songs,  "A 
Latin  Tune,  a  Manhattan  Moon  and  You  ' 
"Clear  Out  of  This  World,"  "On  the  OIU 
Park  Bench."  "As  the  Girls  Go."  1948.  songs 
"I  Got  Lucky  in  the  Rain."  "You  Say  tlie 
Nicest  Things,  Baby,"  "As  the  Girls  Go." 
"Strip  for  Action,"  1956,  songs,  "Too  Young 
To  Go  Steady,"  "Lose  Me  as  There  Were  n' 
Tomorrow." 

Honored  by  Harvard  University  and 
Georgetown  University.  Also  doctor  of  ora- 
tory and  doctor  of  music.  Wrote  boia 
seventh  and  eigth  war  bond  songs;  produced 
1945  war  bond  aquacade  for  seventh  w.t 
loan  drive  at  Beverly  Hills  Hotel,  raising  $23 
million  in  one  night— largest  amount  in  oi  e 
evening  in  United  States.  Awarded  Presi- 
dential  Certificate  of  Merit  for  meritorioi's 
conduct  In  aid  of  the  war  effort  by  forme- 
President  Harry  Truman.  Past  president 
Beverly  HUls  Chamber  of  Commerce— sti  1 
member  of  board  of  directors;  member  board 
of  directors  of  Beverly  mils  YMCA  Youth 
Center;  Opera  GuUd  of  Southern  Callfomiv 
Beverly  Hills  Philharmonic  Association;  life 
member.  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  Amer- 
ica; awarded  Man  of  the  Year  Beverly  Hil's 
in  1955. 

Pounder  and  president  of  the  Jimmy  M.- 
Hugh  Polio  Foundation,  and  Jimmy  Mr- 
Hugh  Charities,  Inc.  who  have  donated  ;-.t 
respirators  to  the  hospitals  In  and  around 
Los  Angeles  for  polio  patients. 

Wrote  for  motion  pictures  since  1930  sor- 
hits  include:  "I'm  Shooting  High,"  "LovcH- 
Lady,"    "There's    Something    In    the    Air" 
"Where  Are  You?"  "Let's  Sing  Again."  "I  Lo.  c- 
to   Whistle,"    "My   Own,"   "You're   a   Swee-- 
heart."    "Dinner    at    Eight,"    "My    Danci'- 
Lady,"  "I'm  in  the  Mood  for  Love"  "I  Fe. ' 
a  Song  Comln'  On,"  "Thank  You  for  a  Love- 
ly Evening,"  "Lost  in  a  Fog,"  "Cuban  Lo  c 
Song."  "Tramps  at  Sea,"  "With  All  My  Heart  ' 
"Comin-  in  on  a  Wing  and  a  Prayer  "  "C:o 
Home  and  Tell  Your  Mother,"  "The  Music 
Stopped,"  "A  Lovely  Way  to  Spend  an  Eve- 
ning," "I  Couldn't  Sleep  a  Wink  Last  Nigh^   ■ 
"Say  It   (Over  and  Over  Again)."  "A  Touch 
of  Texas,"  "Serenade  to  a  Wealthy  WIdov.    ■ 
"I  Can't  Believe  That  You're  In  Love  Wi'^ 
Me,"  "Murder,  He  Savs,"  "Let's  Get  Lo?   " 
"Lovely  to  Look  At,"  "Dig  You  Later  (Hubi  , 
Hubba.    Hubba),"   "When    My   Sugar   Wa:r> 
Down  the  Street,"  "I'ts  a  Most  Unusual  Dav  '• 
"You'll    Know,"    "How   Blue   the   Night."  "'I 
Walked  In  With  My  Eyes  Wide  Open."  "Life 
Can  Be  Beautiful."   "i  Miss  That  Feellr  -  ' 
"The  First  Lady  Waltz."  written  in  honor    f 
Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  and  presented  'o 
her   on    her   34th   birthday.    Is   cited   in   *'  » 
Congressional  Record  of  September  6,  ir>':r 
Home:  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.    Address-  c  --e 
of  ASCAP. 

The   words   of   his   impressive   somt 
"Massachusetts,"  follow: 

Massachusetts.  Massachusetts, 

Born  of  the  First  Thirteen, 

Where  elm  trees  rise  'neath  Cape  Cod  skie.^. 

And  the  Pilgrims  found  their  dream. 

Ma.<?sachusetts,  Massachusetts, 

Born  of  a  spirit  free. 

Where  hand  In  hand  they  made  their  stand 

For  peace  under  liberty. 

Massachusetts,  Massachusetts, 
Will  always  lead  the  way. 
From  Bunker  Hill  and  Lexington. 
To  the  glory  of  J.F.K. 

Massachusetts.  Massachusetts, 
Born  of  a  nation's  cry. 
Where  brave  hearts  lie, 

Massachusetts,  born  never  to  die,  born  n-^  er 
to  die. 


Byelorussian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
25,  1965,  marks  the  47th  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  Byelorussian  inde- 
pendence. The  German  occupation  of 
western  Byelonissia  during  the  First 
World  War  had  ixj-ovided  an  opportunity 
for  the  leaders  of  Byelorussia  to  express 
their  love  of  freedom  and  their  longings 
for  independence.  Although  the  Brest- 
Lit  ovsk  peace  treaty  between  the  Central 
Powers  and  Soviet  Russia  on  March  3. 
1918,  ignored  these  aspirations  for  liberty, 
on  March  25,  1918,  the  valiant  national 
council  proclaimed  Byelorussia  an  inde- 
pendent republic. 

The  Byelonissian  state  had  little 
chance  to  survive  despite  the  bravery 
of  its  people.  With  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many, the  Soviet  Grovemment  repudiated 
the  Brest  treaties.  Occupying  all  lands 
evacuated  by  the  Germans,  the  Soviet 
proclaimed  a  Byelorussian  S.S.R.  on  Jan- 
uary 1, 1919.  In  the  peace  treaty  between 
Poland  and  the  Soviets  in  March  1921, 
Byelorussia  was  partitioned  between  its 
t\vo  large  neighbors.  The  Second  World 
War,  however,  ended  with  almost  all  of 
Byelorussia  within  the  Soviet  border. 

Today  the  Soviets  make  some  pretense 
of  permitting  a  special  status  for  the 
Byelorussian  S.S.R.  It  is  a  signatory  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  signed 
the  partial  test  ban  treaty  in  Moscow. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  have  been  completely  subju- 
gated to  the  Soviet  Communists  and  are 
among  the  captive  E>eoples  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  without  basic  political 
xidhts,  without  fundamental  freedoms, 
and  without  the  opportunity  for  self- 
determination. 

We  In  the  United  States  have  a  living 
link  with  the  people  of  Byelorussia  in 
thousands  of  Americans  of  Byelorussian 
arxestry  and  Byelorussian  immigrants 
wl.o  have  helped  to  build  our  country. 
As  the  leaders  of  the  free  world,  we  have 
a  special  responsibility  to  sustain  the 
lo\e  of  freedom  among  all  people.  As 
fr.  G  men  we  must  sympathize  with  all 
t!r>se  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who  are 
denied  the  priceless  rights  of  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  free- 
dom of  religion. 

Because  of  our  devotion  to  freedom, 
it  is  fitting  that  we  pause  a  moment  in 
our  daily  work  and  join  with  Byelorus- 
siuiis  throughout  the  free  world  and  our 
countrymen  of  Byelorussian  descent  in 
celrbrating  this  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  an  independent  Byelorus- 
sian republic.  We  reafiBrm  that  the 
maintenance  and  strengthening  of  free- 
diin  around  the  globe  is  the  main  tenet 
of  .\merican  foreign  ix>licy,  and  that  we 
ha\e  faith  that  freedom  will  ultimately 
^vin  in  the  never-ending  struggle  against 
tyranny.  We  take  this  occasion  to  assure 
tlv"  Byelorussian  people  that  they  have 


not  been  forgotten  by  the  free  world. 
We  understand  their  plight,  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  hope  for  freedom  that 
they  must  keep  hidden  tram  Communist 
sight.  It  Is  our  wish  that  the  day  will 
come  when  all  men  may  live  In  a  world 
of  peace  and  plenty  and,  above  all,  of 
freedom. 


democratic  precept — ^to  view  the  issues  ircaa 
all  sides. 

We  at  Berkeley  High  School  extend  our 
hands  In  frlendBhip  from  across  the  miles 
and  welcome  Wausau  High  School  and  Wis- 
consin into  the  Bellamy  Award  family. 


Berkeley  High  School  of  California 
Salutes  Wausau  High  School  of 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CAUFOBNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  when  Wausau  High  School  of  Wis- 
consin received  the  23d  Annual  Bellaxny 
Award,  Phil  Omi  of  Berkeley  High  School 
in  California  extended  that  school's 
greetings  and  best  wishes. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  Mr.  Omi's  re- 
marks on  behalf  of  the  students  of 
Berkeley  High,  which  received  the 
Bellamy  Award  in  1959,  for  our  col- 
leagues' information  and  interest. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Phil  Omi,  Berkelet  High  School.  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

On  October  12,  1959,  Berkeley  High  School, 
adjacent  to  the  renowned  University  of  Cali- 
fornia campus,  was  the  proud  recipient  of 
the  Bellamy  Award.  Although  Berkeley  High 
is  now  in  a  secondary  role,  it  is  just  as 
proud  today,  as  it  congratulates  Waxisau 
High  School  for  great  achievements,  as  it 
was  in  1959. 

Berkeley  High  School  is  proud  of  its  tra- 
ditions, a>chievements,  and  reputation. 
From  a  meager  beginning  in  1880  with  7 
pupils,  it  has  grown  to  over  3,200.  In  1884, 
Berkeley  became  the  first  accredited  high 
school  in  the  State  of  California. 

Being  the  only  public  high  school  in 
Berkeley,  my  school  represents  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  community  both  socially  and 
economically.  Thus  it  becames  a  meeting 
place  for  the  Intermingling  of  varying  ideas 
and  cultiires  of  many  races.  Varied  condi- 
tions warrant  particular  attention.  For  this 
reason,  a  true  democratic  spirit  is  reasonably 
feasible  at  Berkeley.  Courses  in  Russian, 
semantics,  and  oriental  history  are  offered 
for  those  who  seek  a  new  experience  or  a 
special  challenge. 

We  at  Berkeley  High  find  ourselves  united 
throughout  our  daily  school  lives.  One 
method  for  developing  vmity  is  our  widely 
known  daily  newspaper,  the  Jacket,  which 
features  an  open-forum  column  where  all 
can  express  their  views  on  any  matter.  An 
extensive  educational  program,  after  school 
activities,  and  excellent  athletic  teams  bind 
us  together  In  our  role  as  students  enjoying 
a  wholesome  high  school  education. 

One  highlight  of  this  past  semester  has 
been  the  emergence  of  school  government  in 
the  community  spotlight.  With  the  city 
split  with  the  issues  of  our  time,  our  school's 
student  governing  body,  the  board  of  con- 
trol, has  taken  it  upon  itself  to  voice  a  stand 
on  the  issues.  Also,  we  have  gotten  the 
board  of  education  to  pass  a  bill,  making  it 
possible  to  hear  controversial  speakers  on 
campus.     This  enables  all  to  follow  a  basic 


Gas  in  >^etnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25, 1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  recently 
learned  fixjm  newspaper  reports  that 
chemical  warfare  is  being  used  In  Viet- 
nam. This  is  the  first  time  the  United 
States  has  been  involved  in  the  combat 
use  of  gas  since  World  War  I.  Edi- 
torials in  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
and  Washington  Post  and  James  Reston's 
column  in  the  New  York  Times  reflect  the 
reaction  of  many  Americans  to  this  reve- 
lation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
following : 

[From  the  New  Tork  (N.Y.)   Times.  Max.  24, 
1965] 

Gas  (Nonlethai.)  in  Vietnam 
The  United  States,  in  steady  escalation  of 
the  Vietnamese  conflict,  is  now  revealed  to 
have  employed  a  nonlethai  gas.  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  argue,  as  American  mUitary  and  clvi-  i 
ilan  spokesmen  do.  that  military  objectives 
can  be  achieved  with  fewer  casualties  by 
using  a  gas  that  does  not  kill. 

This  argument  overlooks  one  vital  factor; 
and  it  displays,  at  the  very  least,  a  lack  oif 
imagination  somewhere  In  the  top  echelons 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  People — ordinary  peo- 
ple everywhere — ^have  a  strong  peychologlcal 
revulsion,  If  not  horror,  at  the  idea  of  any 
kind  of  poisonous  gas,  even  a  temporarily 
disabling  type  that  only  causes  extreme  dis- 
comfort including  nausea  and  diarrhea  when 
used  against  ordinarily  healthy  adults.  But 
even  this  kind  of  gas  can  be  fatal  to  the 
very  young,  the  very  old.  and  those  ill  of 
heart  and  lung  aUments. 

In  Vietnam,  gas  was  supplied  and  sanc- 
tioned by  white  men  against  Asians.  ThlA  is 
something  that  no  Asian,  CommunlBt  or  not 
will  forget.  No  other  country  has  employed 
such  a  weapon  in  recent  warfare.  If  the 
United  States  believed  that  people  every- 
where would  be  logical  and  sensible  and 
would  understand  that  nonlethai  gas  con- 
stitutes really  only  another  form  of  warfare 
and  even  a  relatively  humane  one.  someone 
has  blundered  grievously. 

"War,"  as  Clausewitz  said,  "is  only  a  part 
of  political  Intercourse,  therefore  by  no 
means  an  Independent  thing  In  itself."  It 
Is  stupid  to  lay  the  United  States  open  to  a 
moral  condemnation  that  is  not  confined  to 
the~<3ommunlst  world. 

The  United  States  claims  to  be  fighting  in 
Vietnam  for  freedom,  right,  Jvistlce,  and 
other  moral  principles,  as  well  as  against 
communism  and  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world.  By  using 
a  noxious  gas — even  of  a  nonlethai  type — 
the  Johnson  administration  is  falling  back 
toward  the  old  axiom  that  aU's  fair  In  war. 
But  this  happens  to  be  a  war  in  which  the 
moral  stature  of  the  United  States  Lb  at  least 
as  vital  as  bullets,  shells,  and  bombs.  Oaa 
is  a  wretched  means  to  achieve  even  the  most 
valid  ends. 
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[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Max.  24, 
1965] 

Blackznino  Ou«   Namx 

It  Is  difficult  to  find  out  how  much  damage 
napalm  and  gas  axe  doing  the  enemy  but  It 
Is  not  hard  to  find  out  how  much  damage 
they  are  doing  us.  Our  own  Defense  Estab- 
lishment, every  time  It  employs  or  permits 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  employ  these  weap- 
ons, is  doing  an  Injury  to  the  good  name  of 
this  country. 

If  these  weapons  were  being  employed  with 
decisive  effect,  perhaps  their  use  might  be 
condoned  as  one  of  the  necessities  of  a  hard 
and  brutal  war,  but  In  this  situation  there 
is  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
they  produced  Impressive  results.  They  have 
been  employed  Just  enough  to  bring  down 
upon  this  coimtry  the  rebulte  of  the  civilized 
world.  They  have  been  utilized  Just  enough 
to  hold  our  country  up  to  reproach.  They 
have  been  resorted  to  Just  often  enough  to 
Impose  upon  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
an  impossible  propaganda  disadvantage. 

The  argiunent  that  the  nontoxic  gas  is 
more  merciful  than  antipersonnel  weapons 
has  some  merit,  but  not  much.  The  trouble 
Is  that  although  the  gas  may  not  be  poison, 
the  word  la,  and  all  the  propaganda  resources 
in  the  world  cannot  explain  away  its  employ- 
ment as  an  act  of  Christian  charity  and  hu- 
manitarian mercy.  The  use  of  napalm  against 
gun  emplacements  is  debatable,  but  Its  em- 
ployment against  villages  is  Indefensible  and 
the  difficulty  of  confining  it  to  cc«nbat  In- 
stallations so  great  as  to  dictate  that  it  be 
not  iised  at  all. 

We  hope  that  President  Johnson  will  or- 
der the  Defense  Department  to  forego  the 
use  of  all  gas  and  napalm  in  this  war  theater 
at  once.  The  people  of  this  coimtry  are  pre- 
pared for  and  equal  to  the  hard  measiu-es 
that  war  dictates,  when  those  measiu-es  are 
clearly  inescapable  and  unavoidable  In  the 
prosecution  of  a  military  purpose.  They  will 
not  be  reconciled  to  the  use  of  such  weapons 
where  alternate  means  of  defense  exist.  If 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam  can  only  be  won 
by  losing  our  good  name,  Americans  who 
have  patiently  supported  the  struggle  will 
waver  in  their  purpose.  Mr.  President,  let 
MS  stop  all  tise  of  napalm  and  gas  in  South 
Vietnam  at  once. 


(From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times. 

Mar.  24,  1965] 

Washington  :  Just  a  Lrmj:  Old  "Benevolent 

Incapacitator" 

<By  James  Reston)  ^ 

Washington. — The  Pentagon's  main  argu- 
ment for  using  nauseous  gas  In  Vietnam  la 
that  it  is  better  In  some  cases  to  gas  the  Com- 
munists than  to  malm  or  kill  them.  The  offi- 
cers here  even  have  a  wonderful  phrase  to 
describe  the  new  Instruments  of  chemical 
warfare:  "benevolent  Incapacltators." 

This,  of  course,  was  the  defense  for  using 
poison  gas  In  the  First  World  War.  It  wasn't 
very  benevolent  and  it  often  Incapacitated  a 
man  for  life,  and  it  sent  such  a  shudder 
through  the  world  that  even  In  so  savage  a 
conflict  as  the  Second  World  War  it  wasn't 
used. 

Secretary  McNamara  was  careful  to  explain 
that  he  was  not  supplying  "poison"  gas  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  He  almost 
sounded  as  if  he  was  doing  the  Communists 
a  favor  by  treating  them  like  rowdy  race  riot- 
ers in  Rochester,  but  the  thing  is  not  quite 
as  innocent  as  he  made  it  sovmd. 

WHAT  NEXT? 

The  trouble  with  reverting  to  the  use  of 
any  kind  of  gas  In  war  is  that  it  opens  up  so 
many  other  possibilities  of  chemical  warfare. 
The  use  of  gas  on  the  battlefield  has  almost 
stopped  in  the  last  two  generations,  but  the 
art  of  chemical  warfare  has  not. 

There  is  now  a  whole  new  arsenal  of  gases 
that  not  only  nauseate,  but  stun  and  para- 
lyze the  enemy.    The  miUtary  correspondent 


of  the  Evening  Star  in  Washington,  Richard 
Pryklund,  for  example,  recently  reported  on- 
"the  latest  and  best" — a  gas  called  BZ  by  the 
UJ5.  Army. 

He  tells  of  recent  tests  of  BZ  at  the  Army's 
Chemical  Warfare  Proving  Grounds  at  Dug- 
way,  Utah.  Volunteer  soldiers  were  submit- 
ted to  the  effects  of  BZ  while  they  were  ex- 
ecuting simple  battlefield  operations. 

"In  one  case,"  he  reportB,  "a  soldier  on 
guard  duty  was  gassed.  He  was  approached 
by  a  strange  soldier  who  said  he  did  not  know 
the  password.  The  guard  tried  to  remember 
what  to  do  about  it,  couldn't,  got  tired  of  the 
whole  problem  and  sat  down  and  went  to 
sleep." 

Secretary  McNamara  emphasized  that  the 
only  gas  that  was  used  in  Vietnam  was  the 
same  as  the  gas  that  can  b*  purchased  at  a 
store.  But  the  same  argument  made  for 
nauseous  gas  could  also  be  made  for  BZ  or 
even  for  some  of  the  paralyzing  gases.  After 
all,  it  is  more  benevolent  to  paralyze  a  man 
than  to  kill  him  with  a  machinegun. 

Where  do  you  draw  the  line  on  the  McNa- 
mara argument?  And  even  If  you  draw  it  at 
nauseous  gas,  how  do  you  know  what  gas  the 
enemy  will  use  after  you  start  this  devilish 
business? 

The  national  policy  on  the  tise  of  all  chem- 
ical weapons  has  been  that  the  United  States 
wouJd  consider  using  them  only  if  the 
enemy  used  them,  but  the  Pentagon's  reac- 
tion to  the  criticism  of  using  nauseous  gas 
was  merely  to  express  surprise  that  anybody 
would  be  disturbed. 

Nobody  concerned  has  even  claimed  that 
the  use  of  the  gas  was  effective.  The  mili- 
tary spokesman  in  Saigon  said  it  proved  of 
little  value  on  the  three  occasions  it  was 
used.  In  two  cases,  according  to  United 
Press  International  in  Saigon,  It  was  dis- 
covered that  no  Reds  were  in  the  area.  In  a 
third,  a  few  Communists  may  have  been  "de- 
moralized" but  "there  was  a  fair  wind  that 
day  and  the  people  were  not  very  ill." 

The  main  effect  was  merely  to  nause.ite  a 
lot  of  people  all  over  the  world  with  the 
thought  that  gas  could  be  used  merely  on 
the  authority  of>.  the  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  concerned. 

One  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  incident  was 
that  it  occurred  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  the  United  States  wns  beginning  to 
gain  a  little  more  understanding  in  the  world 
for  its  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Ever  since  the  United  States  started  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam  and  dJ-opping  napalm 
fire  bombs  on  Communlstss  targets,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  outcry  for  negotia- 
tions to  end  the  war.  President  Johnson  has 
insisted  from  the  start,  as  he  told  42  State 
Governors  at  the  White  House  this  week, 
that  he  would  go  anywhere  at  any  time  If  he 
thought  he  could  serve  the  cause  of  peace, 
but  that  there  was  simply  no  evidence  that 
the  Communists  were  interested  in  negotiat- 
ing a  settlement  in  Vietnam. 

This  view  is  now  being  confirmed  by  the 
principal  foreign  offices  of  the  world.  The 
British  Foreign  Secretary  underscored  the 
point  at  the  White  House  today.  He  told 
the  President  that  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Andrei  Gromyko,  had  »ald  in  London  a 
few  days  ago  that  it  was  useless  to  talk  about 
negotiations. 

REBUFFED     ON     TALKS 

The  French,  who  liave  been  the  principal 
agitators  for  a  negotiated  settlement,  now 
concede  that  their  explorations  in  Pelping 
and  Hanoi  have  been  rebuHed,  and  the  Ca- 
nadians report  that  their  official  on  the  In- 
ternational Control  CommisBion  in  Vietnam 
W£is  not  even  given  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss negotiations  with  the  Nortli  Vietnamese 
Commimists. 

Accordingly,  the  propaganda  over  Viet- 
nam was  beginning  to  turn  a  little  to  the 
American  side,  when  the  91s  incident  was 
disclosed,  incapitatlng  our  own  propagan- 
dists, and  not  very  benevolently  either. 


Byelorussian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.5 

Thursday,  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  the  First  World  War  many  sub- 
merged and  almost  lost  nationality 
groups  regained  their  freedom  and  at- 
tained sovereign  and  independent  status. 
That  was  one  of  the  most  welcome  re- 
sults of  a  terrible  and  most  destructive 
war.  Subject  nationalities  of  once 
powerful  but  now  cnimbling  empiies 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors 
and  proclaimed  their  freedom.  The 
Byelorussian  people,  who  had  been  held 
down  under  the  Russian  czars  for  cen- 
turies, proclaimed  their  national  inde- 
pendence on  March  25,  47  years  ago. 

The  people  of  Byelorussia  had  thoir 
own  sovereign,  independent  state  before 
the  rise  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Then. 
centuries  ago,  they  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  Russians,  lost  their  independence 
and  suffered  under  the  czarist  autocracy 
of  Russia.  During  the  long  period  un- 
der the  czars,  they  carefully  guarded 
their  national  traditions  and  their  herit- 
age, never  abandoning  hope  for  a 
Chance  to  regain  their  national  freedom, 
They  therefore  seized  upon  the  welcome 
opportunity  provided  by  the  overthrow 
of  the  czarist  regime  in  Russia,  and  pio- 
claimed  their  independence  on  Maicl. 
25,  1918.  They  established  their  own 
democratic  form  of  government  in  then- 
historic  capital  city,  Minsk;  and  in  the 
short  time  allotted  to  them,  they  began 
to  rebuild  their  war-torn  country.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  Byelorussians 
were  not  to  enjoy  their  richly  deserved 
reward  for  long.  In  December  of  that 
same  year  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  e.x- 
panded  the  area  under  their  control. 
The  Red  Army  overran  Byelorussia, 
which  was  annexed  by  the  Soviet  Unioi\ 
with  some  10  million  Byelorussian.?  as 
helpless  victims. 

Since  then  Byelorussians  have  bren 
living  under  the  oppressive  yoke  of  their 
detested  Communist  overlords.  Their 
lives  are  rigidly  regimented  and  their 
labor  is  ruthlessly  exploited.  Their 
movements  and  behavior  are  clo.<=ely 
watched  by  the  ubiquitous  state  police, 
and  they  are  forced  to  work  for  the 
Moscow-controlled  Communist  state. 
Their  tyrannical  bosses  are  trying  to  ex- 
tinguish all  ethnic  and  national  senti- 
ments among  them,  including  all  hope  of 
freedom  for  Byelorussia. 

Fortunately,  even  under  these  almost 
unbearable  conditions,  the  liberty-lo.ing 
Byelorussians  still  cling  to  their  ideals 
of  freedom  and  independence.  In  view 
of  their  steadfast  dedication  to  these 
nobile  ideals,  I  am  confident,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  they  will  have  their  re- 
ward in  freedom.  On  this  47th  anni- 
versary of  their  independence  I  wish  the 
Byelorussian  people  fortitude  and  for- 
bearance in  their  struggle  against 
totalitarian  tyranny. 


March  26,  1965 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    KEW    TOHK 

!\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com 
mend  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
ihc  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1965,  concerning  the  almost  non- 
existent Jewish  community  in  Commu- 
iti?t  East  Germany: 
jlv,  15H    Life   Today    in   East    Germany  :    A 

.Single  Rabbi  fob  Nine  Synagogues 

iBv  Martin  G.  Berck,  of  the  Herald  Tribune 

staff) 

T.  ore  are  1,500  avowed  Jews  v.ho  live  in 
Cor.imnnist  East  Germany.  Most  are  elderly 
persons  who  receive  pensions  that  enable 
\\-\en\  to  live'^ther  comfortably.  As  victims 
of  :he  Nazis,  they  get  a  degree  of  preferential 
ire.timent  from  the  state.  They  worship  in 
ni:.o  synagogues  maintained  by  the  state, 
w;;:.  services  conducted  by  laymen,  a  few 
p.^n-time  cantors,  and  a  single  rabbi  remain- 
ing ;n  the  country. 

Tliose  who  want  It  can  get  kosher  meat 
from  a  slaughter  house  in  East  Berlin. 
M.i'/oh  for  the  Passover  season  is  available 
fro:r.  Hungary.  Prayer  shawls  are  Imported 
from  West  Germany  and  Israel.  Kosher 
Willi',  sweet  or  dry,  comes  from  Bulgaria. 

Tl-.e  East  German  Jewish  community 
nriintciins  two  old-age  homes,  with  sUite 
funos.  It  publishes  Its  own  religious  and 
otlur  printed  material,  including  a  Hebrew 
cale::dar  and  a  newspaper  that  appears  four 
times  a  year.  As  the  eastern  remnant  of  a 
prewar  German  Jewish  population  of  600.000. 
it  sees  to  the  upkeep  of  125  cemeteries,  many 
cen.  uries  old,  scattered  throughout  the 
co'.nury. 

An  account  of  this  dwindling  branch  of 
Jewry  emerged  last  week  in  an  interview  with 
He'r.ut  Aris,  a  resident  of  Dresden,  and  a 
mpr..ber  of  East  Germany's  Communist  Party, 
■R-iio  serves  as  president  of  the  Union  of  Jew- 
iih  Congregations  In  East  Germany. 

:.:r.  Aris  and  two  Protestant  clergjTiien — 
Dr  Moritz  Mitzenheim,  Evangelical  Bishop  of 
Thtuingia,  and  Dr.  Gerhardt  Bassajik,  direc- 
tor of  the  Evangelical  Academy  in  East 
Beriiu — formed  an  unusual  delegation  to  the 
P.iCein  in  Terris  convocation  of  scholars  and 
statesmen  convened  here  by  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions. 

TWENTY    YEARS 

K-re  for  a  5-day  stay,  they  said  they  be- 
IieYtKi  themselves  to  be  the  first  Exist  Ger- 
man.'; in  20  years  to  have  attended  an  inter- 
national conference  of  this  kind  In  the 
United  States,  which,  of  course,  has  no  diplo- 
matic relations  with  East  Germany.  A  State 
Department  spokesman  in  Washington  said 
iha-  other  groups,  mostly  of  clerg\-inen. 
athletes  or  journalists,  have  visited  here  from 
Eai-;  Germany  from  time  to  time,  but  not. 
so  i.r  as  he  could  remember,  for  a  political 
conierence.  East  Germans  must  first  obtain 
a  temporary  travel  document  from  the  Allied 
■Travel  Office  in  West  Berlin  before  applying 
'or  a  US.  visa. 

Mr  Aris  is  a  57-year-old  administrator  of 
a  >  :?ntific  Institute  connected  with  the 
ciio'..  ical  Industry  in  Dresden.  Like  many 
of  l.ii;  fellow  Jews,  he  spent  most  of  the  war 
as  a  slave  laborer.  He  escaped  and  went  into 
aiding  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Drt  kii  by  Allied  bombs  shortly  Wftfore  the 
'>v.::  .,  end.  Mr.  Arts  has  a  son  who  is  director 
C'.  ...i  electromotor  factory  and  a  daughter 
will'  heads  the  costume  department  of  a 
sta-'-ovvned  theater. 


There  are  perhaps  30  Jews  under  the  age 
of  20  in  all  of  East  Germany.  According  to 
Mr.  Aris,  the  community  sees  to  it  that  those 
of  school  age  receive  instruction  twice  a 
month  In  Jewish  religious  and  cultural  mat- 
ters. In  the  last  2  years,  there  have  been  two 
religious  Jewish  weddings  In  East  Berlin. 
Ritual  circumcisions — there  was  one  re- 
cently— are  performed  by  a  Jewish  physician 
in  East  Berlin.  Two  bar  mitzvahs — ^the  cere- 
monial admission  of  13-year-old  Jewish 
males  into  the  adult  congregation — will  be 
celebrated  in  Dresden  in  the  coming  months. 

ROTATING    rabbi 

For  such  important  occasions,  the  rabbi, 
who  is  Dr.  Martin  Riesenburger,  travels  to 
wherever  his  services  are  needed.  Otherwise, 
the  rabbi,  who  is  a  civil  servant,  visits  the 
congregations  on  a  rotating  basis.  There  is 
one  synagogue  in  East  Berlin,  where  about 
750  Jews  live.  There  are  two  places  of  Jewish 
worship  in  Leipzig,  and  others  in  Dresden, 
Erfurt,  Karl  Marx  Stivdt,  Schwerin,  Magde- 
burg and  Halle. 

The  one  in  Dresden  shares  a  cantor  with 
one  In  Leipzig  and  uses  the  chapel  of  a 
cemetery.  For  some  services  there  Is  a  choir 
composed  of  young  Protestant  theologians. 
As  with  other  denominations  in  East 
Germany,  statistics  on  Jews  are  based  only 
on  persons  who  arc  registered  on  community 
lists.  The  Jewish  community  takes  no  ac- 
count of  persons  of  Jewish  ancestry  who  are 
not  registered. 

According  to  Mr.  Aris,  many  of  the  children 
of  mixed  marriages  choose  to  remain  Jewish 
and  participate  in  what  he  described  as  a 
■very  lively  cultural  and  religious  life."  Be- 
sides religious  services,  there  are  concerts  held 
in  the  synagogues. 

Is  there  pride  in  Israel? 

'But  of  coiirse."  Mr.  Aris  replied.  He  went 
on: 

■  Tlie  Jews  of  East  Germany  are  proud  of 
the  accoinplisliments  of  those  Jews  who  are 
in  activities  that  once  were  closed  to  Jews, 
activities  tliat  Jews  in  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  could  carry  on  if  there  were 
enough  of  tliem.  such  as  agriculture." 

NO     POLITICS 

Mr  Aris  put  questions  of  domestic  and  in- 
ternational politics  off  lunits  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  not  a  political  man.  These  In- 
cluded questions  concerning  the  antipathy 
of  the  Communist  bloc  nations  to  Zionism 
and  to  Isra«l,  and  the  subject  of  anti-Semi- 
tism in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Is  a  religious  commitment  consistent  with 
a  Communist  society's  view  of  a  "socialist'' 
man? 

Yes,  said  Mr.  Aris.  "Judaism  has  always 
been  with  progress,  and  has  not  been  bound 
by  dogma — Judaism  has  always  been  socially 
oriented." 

He  cited  Old  Testament  laws  for  freeing 
slaves  every  7th  or  Sabbatical  year,  and  for 
redistributing  land  every  50th  year,  the 
Jubilee. 

"There  need  not  be  any  contradiction  be- 
tween socialist  belief  and  the  carrying  out  of 
Jewish  principles  and  belief,"  said  Mr.  Aris. 
"Even  though  the  reconciling  of  religious 
faith  and  dialectical  materialism  might  pre- 
sent some  problems,  it  need  not  be  ap- 
proached in  philosophical  terms,  but  in  terms 
of  everyday  living." 

Everyday  living  for  Jewish  pensioners 
means  getting  along  on  around  650  East 
marks  a  month,  a  sum  equivalent  to  about 
$160  at  the  official  rate  but  with  far  greater 
buying  power  than  It  might  Indicate.  A 
couple  living  on  two  pensions  could  manage 
comfortably,  Mr.  Aris  said.  As  ofiQclally  rec- 
ognized victims  of  the  Nazis,  their  pensions 
are  higher  by  around  200  marks  than  other 
East  Germans,  and  they  are  permitted  to 
retire  at  an  earlier  age.  For  men.  It  Is  60; 
for  women  55. 


NO    AGUICTTLTtnUE 

Those  who  are  pensioners  were  described 
by  Mr.  Aris  as  being  distributed  "normally" 
through  the  worker  and  professional  classes, 
and  in  the  small  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. Only  in  agriculture  are  Jews  not  repre- 
sented a  phenomenon  that  makes  them  en- 
vious of  the  farmers  in  Israel. 

Contacts  with  Israel  are  limited  to  ex- 
changing greetings  on  the  Jewish  New  Year. 
There  are  more  active  contacts  maintained 
with  Jews  In  the  Communist  bloc  countries, 
presxmiably  through  their  central  Jewish 
councils,  but  not  with  Russia,  where  there 
are  no  such  organizations. 

Mr.  Aris  seemed  anxious  to  convey  a  pic- 
ture of  Jewish  life  in  positive  terms:  East 
Germany  Is  a  place  sincerely  trying  to  make 
amends  for  the  past,  a  place  where  Jews 
live  In  dignity,  equality  and  freedom.  As 
for  whether  there  are  grounds  for  optimism 
among  Jews  Interested  In  the  survival  of 
their  community,  Mr.  Aris  had  this  to  say: 
"Jewish  existence  always  required  opti- 
mism. The  ups  and  downs  of  Jewish  his- 
tory have  shown  that  the  ones  with  natural 
optimism  survive." 


Greek  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  the  25th  of  March  pro\'ides  us  with 
an  opportunity  to  pay  our  re^aects  to 
the  intellectual  achievements  of  the 
Greek  people,  as  well  as  /their  steadfast 
and  wholehearted  commitment  to  de- 
mocracy, and  defense  of  the  best  of 
Western  ideals. 

In   fact,   today   represents   the    144th 
anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  the 
modem  state  of  Greece.    Yet  I  am  sure 
we  are  all  aware  that  it  Is  impossible  to 
even    talk    about    Western    civilization 
without    mentioning    the    contributions 
which  the  Greeks  throughout  history 
have  made.    Indeed,  it  Is  in  the  ancient 
city-state  of  Athens  that  the  idea  of  de- 
mocracy was  first  discussed  and  applied.  " 
The  great  minds  of  antiquity — Socrates. 
Plato,  Aristotle — debated  and  analyzed 
the  myriads  of  possible  political  systems, 
and  many  of  their  insights  remain  valid 
to  the  present  day.    At  the  same  time, 
others  were  founding  or  shaping  the  out- 
lines of  a  great  number  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  with  which  we  are  all  familiar: 
poetry,  drama,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture :     geometi-^',     trigonometry, 
zool(«y,    botany,    physics,    and   mathe- 
matics.   Our  world  today  would  be  a  far 
more  primitive  place  had  not  these  and 
other  Greeks  first  begun  to  explore  and 
explain  their  surroundings  in  meaning- 
ful human  terms. 

Lest  It  be  thought  that  their  succes- 
sors on  that  rocky  peninsula  achieved 
nothing,  we  need  only  recall  the  culture 
and  glory  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  as 
well  as  the  achievements  of  Nikos  Kaz- 
antzakis,  George  Seferis,  Ella  Kazan. 
Dmitri  Mitropoulos  and  many  others  in 
our  own  time. 

The  determination  of  the  Greeks  to 
fight  for  their  heritage  and  their  Ideals 
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has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again, 
from  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  to  the 
battle  of  Mlssolonghl,  to  the  battle  of 
Athens  during  the  Second  World  War. 
We  are,  therefore,  privileged  and  hon- 
ored to  acknowledge  our  debts  to  Greece, 
and  our  friendship  and  sympathy  for  the 
Greek  people.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
add  my  own  best  wishes  to  those  of  others 
on  this  aimiversary,  and  express  the  con- 
viction that  the  glory  of  Greece  and  the 
closeness  of  our  relations  with  that  coun- 
try will  forever  remain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Greek  achievements  and 
accomplishments  are  known  to  me  be- 
cause I  have  many  Greek  constituents. 
I  have  the  greatest  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  those  whose  ancestral  bond  is 
to  Greece.  Their  contributions — reli- 
gious, civic,  athletic,  social,  political,  cul- 
tural, economic — have  considerably  en- 
riched my  home  community  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  earned  the  Greeks 
the  lasting  friendship  of  their  fellow 
citizens. 

So,  on  this  occasion  while  my  thoughts 
are  meant  for  all  Greeks,  they  are 
prompted  particularly  by  miy  apprecia- 
tion and  affection  for  those  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  Congress. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


Tshombe'f  Strength 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  an  old  saying  that  you  cannot 
keep  a  good  man  down.  And  that  adage 
is  certainly  coming  true  in  the  case  of 
Premier  Molse  Tshombe  of  the  Congo. 

Two  years  ago,  it  was  even  the  cus- 
tom in  our  State  Department  to  under- 
estimate his  abilities,  rundown  his  ac- 
complishments and  to  attempt  to  paint 
him  as  some  sort  of  a  tool  of  Western 
imperialism. 

He  was  reviled  by  the  Reds,  and  still 
is.  He  was  fought  by  the  petty  politi- 
cians and  would-be  dictators  who 
preached  their  own  doctrine  of  race  and 
religious  hatred. 

But  he  has  survived,  stronger  and 
more  respected  than  ever,  offering  a 
voice  of  hope  in  a  continent  torn  by 
hatred  and  violence.  For  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 
of  March  22,  1965,  entitled  "Tshombe's 
Strength." 

As  the  editorial  states,  it  is,  indeed 
about  time  and  I  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration and  the  State  Department  will 
take  note: 

Tshombe's  Strength 

Premier  Molse  Tshombe  of  the  Congo  has 
grown  significantly  stronger  in  recent  days. 
His  trip  to  Nairobi,  Kenya,  to  take  part  in  the 
meeting  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity, 
has  begtm  to  pay  dividends.  He  has  made 
an  excellent  Impression,  and  understandably 
8o.  on  many  OAU  leaders  who  have  reviled 


him  In  the  p>ast  as  a  sort  of  lackey  in  the 
service  of  Western  "imperiftlism." 

This  crude  and  dishonest  caricature  of  the 
man  has  been  drawn,  of  course,  by  Commu- 
nist propagandists — especially  the  Chinese — 
aided  and  abetted  by  such  people  as  Nasser's 
and  Ben  Bella's  Arab  smear  artists  in  Cairo 
and  Algiers.  It  Is  a  caricature  that  has  mud- 
dled a  lot  of  soft-headed  people  in  the  West, 
and  it  has  persuaded  some  of  the  Congo's 
neighbors  to  support  the  so-called  rebels 
against  Tshombe  and  his  legitimate  govern- 
ment in  Ij^opoldville. 

These  rebels — who  have  been  playing  the 
Communist  game,  wittingly  or  unwittingly — 
are  guilty  of  having  conunltted  unspeakable 
atrocities  against  whites  and  blacks  alike. 
But  now,  as  a  result  of  Tshombe's  conversa- 
tions in  Nairobi,  the  Congo's  neighbors  are 
taking  a  new  look  at  the  situation.  The 
Sudan,  for  example,  has  indicated  that  it  will 
no  longer  lend  Itself  to  the  ehlpment  of  Al- 
gerian, Egyptian,  and  Communist  arms  to  the 
Red-led  antl-Tshombe  forcee.  And  Uganda 
has  said  much  the  same  thing. 

Similar  declarations  may  be  expected  from 
other  members  of  the  OAU,  including  Presi- 
dent Jomo  Kenyatta  of  Kenya.  The  true  na- 
tiire  of  the  Congolese  rebellion  is  becoming 
clear  to  such  leaders,  and  they  don't  like  what 
they  see.  So  Mr.  Tshombe  is  slowly  but  sure- 
ly gathering  support  where  it  coimts.  It's 
about  time. 


Lead,  Zinc,  and  Copper  Disposals 

EXTENSION  OP  REM  ARK  fc 

OP 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   ICASSACHUSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  March  i5,  1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
sirous of  expressing  my  warm  apprecia- 
tion to  all  those  who  were  so  helpful  and 
considerate  to  me  and  our  committee  in 
facilitating  the  favorable  consideration 
by  the  House  on  Tuesday,  March  23,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  ol  the  bill,  H.R. 
1496,  as  amended  by  the  Senate.  This 
measure  authorize*  the  disposal,  without 
regard  to  the  6  months  waiting  period,  of 
lead,  zinc,  and  copper  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

As  the  House  understands,  this  ■  bill 
provides  for  the  disposal  of  certain  urg- 
ently needed  strategic  materials,  prin- 
cipally lead,  zinc,  and  copper  that  are 
urgently  needed  by  industry  to  alleviate 
current  shortages  which  are  causing 
part-time  operation  and  unemployment 
in  certain  industries,  and  are  now  thi-eat- 
ening  to  cause  even  grea'ter  unemploy- 
ment and  more  serious  conditions  in 
these  industries.  i 

I  want  to  commend  the  subcommittee 
for  its  prompt,  expeditious  consideration 
in  reporting  the  lead  and  zinc  bills  when 
they  were  before  us.  It  was  our  expecta- 
tion and  intention  to  proceed  promptly 
with  consideration  of  several  bills  for  dis- 
posal of  copper  that  were  pending  in  the 
House,  but  which  lacked  needed  reports 
from  the  Federal  agencies  concerned. 

However,  when  the  lead  and  zinc  bills 
were  sent  to  the  other  body,  certain 
amendments  were  added  to  the  zinc  bill 
providing  for  copper  disposal.  We 
should  have  much  preferred  to  conduct 
our  own  hearings  on  copper  in  tlie  House, 
but  under  the  circum.stances,  since  this 


measure  and  the  lead  bill  were  incorpo- 
rated into  the  zinc  bill,  we  did  not  feel 
it  would  be  desirable  to  duplicate  the 
Senate  hearings.  It  was  the  decision  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  expedite  action  on  these  disposals  by 
accepting  the  Senate  amendments,  e\en 
though  we  felt  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  proceed  with  hearings  on  each 
individual  disposal  request,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  practice,  receive  ade- 
quate evidence  concerning  the  subject 
matter  of  pending  copper  bills,  thus  gr.- 
ing  those  who  introduced  measures  on 
this  subject  full  opportunity  to  be  heard 
and  have  their  witnesses  heard  and  thu.s 
enable  our  committee  to  make  its  own 
record  in  our  own  committee  hearings. 

However,  I  feel  that  we  have  dis- 
charged our  duty  to  the  House  and  to  all 
those  concerned  in  accepting  the  Senate 
amendments  in  this  particular  instance, 
even  though  we  do  not  want  it  to  be 
understood  or  construed  that  this  estab- 
lished a  precedent  that  would  be  followed 
in  the  future. 

We  have  made  every  possible  effort  to 
safeguard  the  national  interest  in  these 
disposals  And  to  prevent  the  dismption 
of  markets  and  price  variations  to  tlie 
extent  that  can  be  done  by  legislation, 
and  we  have  taken  great  pains  to  assure 
there  will  be  orderly,  fair,  equitable  di.-^- 
posal  procedures  and  that  oiu*  commit- 
tee will  be  in  a  position  to  followup  the.=;e 
matters  to  make  sure  that  the  intent  of 
this  legislation  is  being  followed  in  every 
feasible,  practicable  manner. 

In  all  these  disposals,  it  is  our  expec- 
tation that  the  Government  will  make 
a  profit  from  the  sales  taking  place  a-s 
a  result  of  the  action  of  the  Congress 
on  this  bill. 

There  are  so  many  people  who  aie 
serving  and  assisting  our  committee  in 
these  matters  that  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  enumerate  all  of  them  here.  I 
do  want  to  express  my  warm,  persoiiEil 
appreciation  to  my  very  distinguished 
chairman,  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  who  contributed  so  invaluably 
to  the  results  achieved,  to  the  ofiBcials 
of  the  Government,  particularly  the 
General  Services  Administration,  the 
OfBce  of  Emergency  Planning  and  those 
from  industry  who  gave  us  the  benefit 
of  their  views  and  their  valued  cooixr- 
ation. 

I  am  also  especially  thankful  to  .■.'.- 
eral  distinguished  friends  and  colleap.ies 
of  the  committee  and  the  House  v  ho 
introduced  bills  for  the  disposal  of  cop- 
per and  who  so  graciously  withdrew  their 
request  for  House  committee  hearir.ss 
in  order  to  expedite  final  action.  S(  me 
of  these  colleagues  are:  the  distingui.  i-rd 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pirme  . 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  IrwinI,  both  membcr>  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  our 
esteemed  colleagues,  the  distingiu.-~l.ed 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Mon- 
agan],  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Olsen],  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  [Mr.  St 
Germain],  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Harvey],  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hutchinson],  and  my  valued  colleague. 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  CoNTEl. 


I  think  that  the  example  set  by  all 
these  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen 
in  the  House  on  Tuesday  in  expediting 
this  bill  is  one  of  the  finest  instances  of 
\\  holehearted  cooperation  I  have  seen 
du'.-ing  my  service  here,  and  I  hope  the 
passage  of  the  bill  will  be  helpful  in 
alleviating  the  shortages  of  these  valu- 
able metals  and  improve  the  soiTy  plight 
of  several  industries  faced  with  opera- 
tional and  unemployment  problems  as 
a  result  of  present  conditions  affecting 
the  availability  of  these  materials. 


it  is  this  quality  which  sustains  them 
now,  and  in  which  the  Kremlin  can  find 
no  solace  or  comfort.  By  one  means  or 
another  greater  measures  of  freedom  will 
come.  

National  Writers  Question  President's 
Voting  Bill 
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Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.   LINDSAY.    Mr.   Speaker,   today 
marks  the  47th  anniversary  of  the  Byel- 
onissian    declaration    of    independence. 
On  that  day  in  1918,  the  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  nearly  six-score  years  were 
realized.    A  once-proud  people  joyfully 
welcomed   the    opportunity    to   demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  the  long  czarist 
opruession  had  not  dulled  their  zeal  for 
self-government.    We     are     all     sadly 
a'vare  that  the  republic  was  short-lived ; 
br.r.  to  my  mind,  there  is  a  pai-ticular 
po;:nancy  surrounding  the  Soviet  take- 
over.   For  many  among  us  do  not  com- 
prehend the  depth  of  the  anguish  which 
this    unwarranted    act   created   among 
Byelorussians,  both  in  the  homeland  and 
around  the  world.    The  reason  for  this 
is  that  a  great  number  of  Individuals,  in 
the  United  States  and  Western  Europe, 
assume  this  people  to  be  a  group  native 
to  Russia.     On  the  contrary,  Byelorus- 
sia is  a  separate  entity,  with  its  owti  lan- 
cu:  :^e,  culture,  and  customs.    It  is  for 
these  very  reasons,   coupled   with  the 
memory  of  past  independence,  that  the 
people  of  this  nation  never  capitulated 
m  the  face  of  czarist  rule  and  oppres- 
sio:\     They  remembered  a  period,  sev- 
eral centuries  before,  when  their  nation 
hnd  flourished,  and  had  made  significant 
coritributions  to  the  progress  of  Western 
man.    These    sentiments    gave    rise    to 
se'.  e  ral  courageous  revolts,  each  of  which 
wa?  ci"ushed  by  the  forces  of  Imperial 
Rir^sia,     The   Byelorussian   people   dis- 
plaved  the  same  independent  courage 
uiieier  the  Communist  yoke,  and  in  the 
far.ious  Slutsk  uprising  of  1920,  heroic- 
all:>  battled  against  impossible  odds,  in 
the  full  knowledge  that  if  unsuccessful 
the;     would    experience    even    greater 
ci-uelty  and  reprisals.    The  Red  army 
wiped  out  the  resistance,  fierce  venge- 
ance was  taken,  and  a  foglike  silence 
enveloped  the  country. 

L  t  no  one  be  deluded  by  the  absence 
of  '  hysical  revolt  since  1920.  History 
sho\ s  that  the  Byelorussian  people  have 
not  given  up.  Quite  the  contrary,  the 
flajue  is  very  much  alive.  Having  been 
subjugated  for  all  but  3  of  the  last 
170  years,  they  have  developed  a  singu- 
lar capacity  for  passive  resistance,  and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  I  would  like  to  include  three 
articles  by  nationally  known  and  re- 
spected newspaper  columnists  who  raise 
some  serious  questions  about  the  Presi- 
dent's voting  rights  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  this  Congress  is 
stampeded  into  ill-advised  action  which 
may  mean  the  destruction  of  some  of  our 
most  precious  rights  as  a  free  people,  I 
suggest  we  study  some  of  these  state- 
ments. 

The  articles  which  follow  include  a 
column  by  Richard  Wilson  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  March  24,  a 
column  by  David  Lawrence  from  the 
same  edition  of  the  Star,  and  a  column 
by  John  Chamberlain  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  this  morning,  March  25: 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Mar.   24.    1965] 

Question  Lingers  on  Voting  Bill 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 
The  question  that  the  advocates  of  the 
new  voting  rights  bill  have  as  yet  failed  to 
answer  adequately  is  this:  Why  should  lit- 
eracy tests  as  a  qualification  for  voting  be 
perfectly  all  right  In  45  of  the  50  States  but 
invalid  in  the  other  5? 

If  a  voter  In  Alabama  who  cannot  read  or 
write  is  qualified  to  vote  In  a  Federal  or  any 
other  election  why  should  not  an  Illiterate 
New  Yorker  have  the  same  right?  The  right 
to  vote  certainly  has  no  connection  with  the 
number  of  people  who  vote,  and  It  Is  mani- 
festly unjust  to  bar  an  Illiterate  from  voting 
in  a  State  where  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
qualified  voters  cast  their  ballots,  but  to  per- 
mit him  to  vote  in  a  State  where  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  voters  go  to  the  polls. 

This,  nevertheless,  would  be  the  effect  In 
606  counties  In  10  States  of  the  passage  of 
the  voter  rights  bill  sent  to  Congress  by 
President  Johnson. 

The  only  justification  offered  for  this 
anomaly  is  that  It  is  the  only  way  to  force 
election  officials  in  those  10  States  to  register 
Negroes  to  vote.  Otherwise,  they  will  en- 
force prohibitive  regulations  that  prevent 
Negroes  from  voting,  but  not  enforce  the 
same  regulations  on  whites  who  could  not 
meet  the  qualifications. 

This  Is  another  example  of  the  devious 
legislative  tactics  in  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration to  achieve  results  by  legal  circum- 
locution. Another  outstanding  example  Is 
the  aid  to  education  bill  that  attempts  to 
get  around  the  church-state  issue- 
Prom  the  President's  recent  statements  it 
can  be  concluded  that  what  he  really  desires 
Is  the  removal  of  virtually  all  restrictions  on 
voting  for  persons  18  years  old,  and  over,  if 
they  are  sane,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  have  to  reverse 
Itself  In  finding  that  the  Imposition  of  rea- 
sonable qualifications  is  valid. 


It  must  be  admitted  that  literacy  tests  as 
a  qualification  for  voting  are  honored  In  the 
breach  In  the  North.  Thirty  States  have  no 
such  requirements.  States  that  do  have 
literacy  requirements  often  do  not  enfort» 
them,  or  the  enforcement  is  so  cursory  as  to 
be  meaningless. 

New  York  requires  proof  of  an  eighth-grade 
education  or  demonstration  of  the  ability  to 
read  as  a  requirement  for  voters.  This  ex- 
cludes a  great  many  people.  Including  re- 
cently arrived  Puerto  Ricans,  from  voting  and 
is  being  challenged  In  the  courts.  Previous 
Federal  legislation  proposals  would  have  re- 
quired a  sixth-grade  education  as  proof  of 
literacy. 

Residency  requirements  are  universal.  In 
short,  people  are  not  bom  in  this  country 
with  an  inherent  right  to  vote  at  any  time 
or  any  place.  This  Is  a  right  for  which  they 
must  qualify  by  tests  that  vary  from  State 
to  State,  and  which  was  affirmed  by  a  1959 
Supreme  Court  decision,  Tli#  layman  would 
think  that  the  Constitution  is  quite  clear 
on  this  point  In  its  1st  article  and  In  the 
17th  amendment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  1959 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Furthermore,  the  Johnson  voting  rights 
biU  recognizes  this  principle  by  providing 
that  a  voter  shall  be  stricken  frc«n  the  rolls 
If  he  falls  to  vote  at  least  once  In  3  con- 
secutive years.  Thus  the  Federal  law  wovUd 
Impose  restrictions  Congress  regards  4^  rea- 
sonable while  outlawing  other  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  States. 

Why  is  not  the  Issue  confronted  squarely? 
Why  is  Congress  not  asked  to  abolish  literacy 
requirements  in  all  States  altogether? 

The  answer  to  that  is  clear.  It  is  because 
literacy  requirements  have  validity  both  In 
reason  and  In  law.  It  makes  sense  that  a 
voter  should  have  at  least  an  elementary 
ability  to  read  and  write  the  language  of  the 
country  In  which  he  resides.  It  makes  sense 
that  States  should  have  the  power  to  set  rea- 
sonable minimum  standards  for  voters,  and 
the  proposed  law  recognizes  that  by  Itself 
setting  some  standards.  It  hardly  needs  to 
be  argued,  also,  that  a  Federal  law  should 
apply  equally  to  the  citizens  of  all  States. 

The  strange,  awkward,  and  unequal  nature 
of  this  new  legislation  shows  how  wrong  it 
is  to  try  to  legislate  on  such  complicated 
matters  in  an  atmosphere  of  violence-pro- 
voking public  demonstrations. 

The  Johnson  administration  was  rushed 
Into  the  presentation  of  a  law  that  has  so 
many  obvious  flaws  that  It  can  immediately 
be  challenged  in  the  courts.  Elaborate  and 
tricky  formulas  provide  no  answer  for  a  more 
basic  question:  Why  In  a  nation  with  com- 
pulsory, universal  public  education  are  ifo 
many  people,  Negro  and  white,  illiterate? 
And  why  should  there  be  a  premium  on 
Illiteracy  In  some  States  and  not  in  others?^ 


I  From  the  Washington  (DC)  Evening  Star, 
Mar.  24,  1965] 

Forced  Voting  Mat  Be  on  the  Wat 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Forced  voting  may  be  on  its  way  for  the 
individual  citizen  in  the  United  States. 
Thiis  far  the  coercion  would  apply  only  to 
certain  persons  in  particular  States.  But 
this  Is  a  form  of  discrimination  which  has 
been  included  In  the  pending  voting  rights 
measure. 

Just  why  President  Johnson  has  approved 
of  the  Idea  of  punishing  certain  citizens  be- 
cause they  do  not  vote  at  least  once  in  3 
years  Is  a  mystery.  There  are  lots  of  per- 
sons who  become  lU  or  suddenly  find  they 
have  to  be  away  from  home  on  election  day 
or  cannot  get  an  absentee  ballot  in  time. 
No  explanation  has  been  advanced  as  to  Just 
why  such  Individuals  are  to  be  penalized 
If  they  fall  to  vote. 

The  voting  rights  bill,  which  Is  supposed 
to  be  passed  by  Congress  soon,  would  penal- 
ize newly  listed  voters  rather  than  tboee 
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already  registered,  since  it  would  apply  only 
to  tbose  voters  whose  names  have  been  put 
on  the  list  of  ellglbles  by  Federal  examiners 
or  registrars.  The  proposed  statute  actually 
says  that  a  citizen  may  loee  his  right  to 
vote  and  that  his  or  her  name  can  be  re- 
moved from  the  list  of  ellglbles  by  a  Federal 
examiner  tf  the  latter  determines  that  the 
Individual  has  not  voted  "at  least  once  dur- 
ing 3  consecutive  years"  while  listed  as 
eligible. 

Compulsory  voting  Is  enforced  in  some 
countries,  but  It  applies  to  all  citizens.  As 
far  as  is  known,  every  country  with  such 
a  sfstem  penalizes  everyone  and  not  Just 
selected  citizens. 

Oddly  enough,  with  all  the  talk  about 
antidiscrimination  and  giving  every  citizen 
an  opportunity  to  vote,  nothing  has  been 
done  by  the  administration  to  prevent  cor- 
ruption at  the  polls,  either  In  the  casting 
or  the  counting  of  the  ballots  in  all  Federal, 
State,  and  local  elections.  Yet  the  Federal 
Government  now  Is  assimiing  the  right  to 
control  the  voting  process  In  all  elections 
throughout  the  country.  The  only  refer- 
ence in  the  bill  to  Improper  coimtlng  per- 
tains to  those  States  that,  xinder  the  rules 
to  be  laid  down,  will  have  been  adjudged 
to  have  discriminated  In  the  past.  The  law 
would  not  apply  to  dishonesty  in  other 
States.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  an  edi- 
torial, said  the  other  day: 
"Alabama  and  the  other  States  of  the 
•  deep  South  are  not  the  only  places  where 
citizens  are  deprived  of  their  right  to  vote 
and  to  have  their  votes  counted  honestly. 
At  every  election  In  Chicago  thousands  of 
Negroes  and  other  citizens  are  Intimidated 
and  bribed  by  Democratic  precinct  cap- 
tains. Illiterate  voters  and  voters  who  swear 
they  are  lUiterate  are  followed  Into  the  poll- 
ing booths  and  the  voting  machines  are 
pulled  for  them. 

"Another  method  of  controlling  votes  Is 
particularly  effective  among  voters  who  are 
receiving  public  welfare  payments  or  living  In 
public  housing.  They  are  visited  in  their 
homes,  asked  to  sign  ballot  applications,  and 
then  told  they  need  not  appear  at  the  polls. 
Their  votes  are  cast  for  them  early  on  the 
morning  of  election  day. 

"All  these  practices  axe  Just  as  Illegal  and 
Immoral  as  the  various  devices  to  keep 
Negroes  from  voting  In  Alabama;  yet  we  have 
heard  of  no  move  by  the  leader  of  the  Great 
Society  party  to  assure  honest  elections  in 
Chicago." 

Undoubtedly  there  will  be  amendments 
proposed  to  protect  the  voters,  but  it  is  dlfB- 
c\ilt  to  see  how  these  will  apply  to  all  60 
States,  since  the  legislation  is  i»J^icularly 
framed  to  deal  only  with  certain  States  where 
there  has  been  discrimination  In  the  past  by 
reason  of  race  or  color.  Timothy  P.  Sheehan, 
chairman  of  the  Cook  County  Republican 
Central  Committee  In  Chicago,  has  sent  to  all 
Republican  members  of  the  Illinois  delega- 
tion in  Congress  a  telegram  that  reads  in 
part: 

"Stiff  penalties  should  be  written  Into  the 
new  law  so  that  the  voter  can  properly  ex- 
ercise his  free  will  and  Judgment  without  fear 
or  Intimidation,  as  well  as  stern  penalties  for 
falliu-e  of  election  officials  to  count  and  tally 
the  votes  properly  In  order  to  prevent  the 
many  abuses  which  take  place  In  Chicago 
and  other  major  cities." 

Charges  have  been  made  that  the  1960 
Presidential  election  might  have  resulted  In  a 
victory  for  the  Nlxon-Lodge  ticket,  rather 
than  for  Messrs  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  if  the 
votes  had  been  properly  counted  In  certain 
States,  including  Illinois — particularly  in 
Chicago  and  Cook  County. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  also  says:  "The  re- 
cent report  by  the  Eagle  Eye  Organization  on 
the  election  last  November  3  is  a  shocking 
catalog  of  the  ways  the  Democratic  organiza- 
tion systematically  steals  thousands  of  votes." 


But  It  so  happens  that  the  new  civil  rights 
bin  is  concerned  with  punishing  only  the 
South,  allegedly  for  discrimination  In  the 
past.  No  effort  Is  being  made  to  apply  all  the 
restrictions  with  respect  to  voting  rights  to 
the  other  States  of  the  Union,  where,  statis- 
tically speaking,  there  has  been  no  discrimi- 
nation because  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
persons  of  voting  age  were  registered  or  cast 
their  ballots  in  November  1964. 

The  new  legislation,  if  passed  In  its  pres- 
ent form,  will  turn  out  to  be  a  highly  dis- 
criminatory measure,  though  ostensibly  de- 
signed to  cure  discrimination  in  the  regis- 
tering of  voters. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Mar.  25, 

1965) 

Your   Vote:    Can  United  States  Set   State 

Standard? 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 
The  State  motto  of  Alabama  is  'Andemus 
Jura  nostra  defendere,"  which  is  translated  as 
"We  dare  defend  our  rights."  It  is  a  noble 
motto,  and  possibly  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace 
thinks  he  is  living  up  to  it  in  his  various  pro- 
ouncements.  But  under  any  republican 
form  of  government  (and  Alabama  is  sup- 
posed to  have  such  a  government)  the  rights 
of  a  State  are  Inseparable  from  the  rights 
of  the  citizens  of  that  State,  and  these  rights 
must  be  defended  with  Impartiality.  They 
belong  to  Negroes  and  whites  alike.  Thus 
there  can  be  no  legitimate  complaints  if, 
under  the  15th  amendment,  Congress  should 
finally  enact  a  law  that, might  result  in  send- 
ing Federal  registrars — and  even  Federal 
troops — Into  communities  that  have  failed  to 
give  prospective  Negro  voters  a  fair  shake. 
""The  law,  however,  should  be  limited  to 
sending  in  registrars  to  provide  even-handed 
Justice  In  enforcing  any  given  State's  own 
election  standards.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  right  to  substitute  standards  of 
Its  own.  For  the  U.S.  Constitution  guaran- 
tees to  the  States  the  right  to  set  their  own 
voting  qualifications,  whether  of  age  of  lit- 
eracy, provided  the  qualifications  do  not  dis- 
criminate against  anybody  on  a  basis  of  race. 
creed,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

As  things  now  stand,  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration would  in  effect  abolish  the  literacy 
test  In  any  State  in  which  to  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  are  either  not  registered  or 
have  failed  to  vote  in  the  last  election. 

As  Is  Intended,  this  would  strike  at  places 
like  Selma,  Ala.,  where  there  have  been  in- 
stances of  arbitrary  and  unfair  applications 
of  the  literacy  qualification. 

But  It  wovUd  also  strike  at  South  Carolina, 
where  violations  of  the  law  respecting  regis- 
tration of  literate  Negro  voters  have  been 
conspicuous  by  their  rarity.  The  South  Car- 
olina law  stipulates  that  a  person  must  be 
able  to  read  a  section  of  the  Constitution  or, 
as  an  alternative,  possess  $300  worth  of  prop- 
erty as  registered  on  the  tax  books. 

There  have  been  no  outstanding  com- 
plaints that  South  Carolina  communities 
have  been  applying  the  law  in  a  discrimina- 
tory way.  Yet,  since  fewer  than  50  percent 
of  the  people  over  21  years  of  age  voted  in 
the  last  election  in  South  Carolina,  Wash- 
ington would  be  Justified  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation  in  sending  Federal  registrars 
to  oversee  voting  throughout  the  State.  And 
the  Federal  agents  would  be  empowered  to 
suspend  South  Carolina's  literacy  require- 
ments In  favor  of  a  purely  nominal  test  that 
would  not  meet  the  State's  own  unexcep- 
tionable standards. 

What  Impresses  honest  and  decent  south- 
erners about  all  this  is  that  It  actually  denies 
equal  protection  of  the  law  under  the  pre- 
tense of  providing  this  protection.  It 
penalizes  the  Just  along  with  the  unjust. 
The  big  trouble  in  South  Carolina,  for  ex- 
ample,   is    that    voters    are    lethargic.      But 


lethargy  is  neither  a  State  nor  a  Federal  ..r- 
fense. 

The  proposed  voting  registration  law  wo  ,ici 
also  discriminate  unfairly  between  the  go^xl 
Southern  States  and  a  Northern  State  sw^h 
as  New  York,  which  has  its  own  literacy  ttst 

In  New  York  a  voter  has  either  to  sl.ow 
that  he  can  read  or  write  English  or  prestnt 
evidence  of  an  eighth-grade  education.  Tliis 
effectively  disqualifies  Puerto  Rlcans  who  re 
literate  only  in  Spanish. 

No  doubt  the  purposes  of  the  New  Yi  rk 
law  are  good:  propositions  are  presentcci  m 
the  polling  booth  in  the  English  languiLc 
and  citizens  who  can't  read  these  propi  .i- 
tions  can  hardly  vote  Intelligently  on  them. 
Yet,  since  more  than  50  percent  of  Krw 
Yorkers  go  to  the  polls,  the  State  would  be 
allowed  to  continue  Its  literacy  test  wherius 
South  Carolina,  for  instance,  would  i:  .i 
How  this  can  be  Justified  imder  the  U.S.  C.  n- 
stltutlon,  which  says  the  privileges  and  i.-ii- 
munltles  of  the  citizens  shall  be  equal,  i.  a 
mystery. 

So  let's  have  a  Federal  law  that  will  gi;  r- 
antee  fair  enforcement  of  local  election  laws 
without  telling  States  what  their  own  stand- 
ards shall  be.  It  is  a  rule  of  good  leglslaf  ;un 
that  it  should  not  throw  out  the  baby  al'  •  e 
with  the  dirty  bath  water. 


A  Resolution 


A  Fourth  Subsidy  for  Cotton? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE-: 

Thursday,  March  25. 1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  tlio.^e 
of  us  already  deeply  distressed  over  Uic 
cotton  subsidy  structure,  the  prospects 
of  still  another  layer  is  chilling.  The 
New  York  Times  of  March  17,  which  u.^u- 
ally  is  not  overly  critical  of  administ:a- 
tion  programs,  had  a  sharp  and  poiiva  d 
summai-y  of  the  cotton  program. 

The  article  follows : 

A  Fourth  Sxjbsidt  for  Cotton.' 

When  it  comes  to  subsidies,  cotton  tikes 
the  cake.  The  American  taxpayer  is  now 
doling  out  about  $800  million  a  year  in  tli.'-ee 
different  subsidies  on  cotton. 

Last  year  the  Government  began  making 
payments  to  domestic  mills  to  offset  the .-  iib- 
sidy  paid  to  cotton  exporters  which,  in  turn. 
came  about  because  high-price  supports  for 
growers  priced  American  cotton  out  of  ^or:d 
markets. 

Now  still  another  group  wants  relief.  In- 
dependent cotton  finishers,  who  say  they  are 
being  discriminated  against  by  the  paynipnts 
made  to  big.  Integrated  textile  companies  are 
clamoring  for  a  fourth  subsidy  of  their  r  wn. 

Their  demand  is  understandable.  They 
reason  that  with  so  much  being  paid  out. 
enlarging  the  cake  a  little  more  wil!  not 
matter.  The  Indepdents  have  no  ilUiMoiis 
about  solving  the  problem.  They  know  that 
despite  subsidies,  synthetic  fibers  are  silU 
increasing  In  Importance  and  Imports  of  i  ex- 
tiles  from  abroad  continue  to  grow.  Tliey 
merely  feel  cheated. 

Their  plea  should  not  be  heeded:  bm  it 
should  make  clear  to  taxpayers,  who  have 
had  to  pay  the  bill  for  cotton's  Insatiable 
appetite,  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  present 
prog^um.  There  is  sure  to  be  someone  who 
wUl  suggest  giving  a  fifth  subsidy  to  con- 
sumers; but  the  only  real  way  to  end  the 
soaring  costs  of  cotton  goods  Is  to  get  rid 
of  the  whole  bundle  of  cotton  subsidies- 
each  and  every  one  of  them. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  ijennlssion  granted  I  insert  into 
the    Appendix    of    the    Congressional 
RECORD  a  resolution  of  March  21,  1965, 
signed  by  a  convention  of  Americans  of 
Byelomssian  Descent  held  in  the  Hotel 
Biltmore  in  New  York  City  on  the  47th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
Byelorrussian  Democratic  Republic: 
A  Resolution  of  the  Convention  of  Amer- 
icans OF  Byelorussian  Descent,  Held  on 
March  21,  1965,  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore  in 
New  York  City  for  the  47th  Anniversary 
OF    the    Independence    of    the    Byelo- 
RCSsiAN  Democratic  Republic 
The  Byelorussians  of  the  free  world  have 
been    closely    following    the    events    in    the 
country  0(f  their  origin..     By  virtue  of  their 
unflaeglng  efforts  to  keep  in  touch  with  their 
former  compatriots,  there  emerges  a  picture 
of  Byelorussians  oppressed  by  communism 
but  forever  trying  to  Improve  their  present 
status  and  to  change  their  future  for  the 
better.     Undoubtedly,  they  have  succeeded 
in  pushing   back   the   darkness   somewhat. 
Konetheless,   their   aspirations   to   a   Byelo- 
rus-sian  statehood  have  so  far  been  blocked 
by  the  Incubus  of  a  foreign  Ideology,  placed 
on  their  country  by  violence. 

The  Idea  of  democratic  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence, which  the  Byelorussians  have  con- 
secrnted  with  lives,  Is  Indestructible  among 
tliem.  This  Idea  was  given  impetus  by  the 
anti-Russian  uprising  In  1863;  It  was  de- 
veloped and  enriched  by  a  host  of  writers  of 
the  r:ational  Rebirth  Movement,  and  in  the 
years  of  the  Byelorussian  National  Revolu- 
tion of  1917  to  1918  It  reached  fruition. 
The  convention  believes  that  national  inde- 
pendence for  Byelorussia  will  be  realized, 
for  the  independence  movement  constitutes 
an  orcranlc  part  of  the  historical  process  in 
this  century. 

Democratic  sovereignty,  the  theme  of  this 
peruxi,  was  expressed  by  the  Byelorussians 
through  their  national  leader,  the  Poet  Janka 
Kup:Ua  (1882-1942),  who  wrote:  "Each  peo- 
ple should  be  Its  own  master." 

Sooner  or  later,  the  Byelorussian  nation 
shall  become  Its  own  master.  This  Is  Its  most 
sacred  dream  and  yearning.  The  achieve- 
ment of  this  goal  Is  in  the  interest  not  only 
of  Byelonissla  but  of  the  whole  community 
of  nations. 

In  the  world  of  today,  cowering  from  the 
specter  of  nuclear  war,  international  under- 
standing is  more  urgently  needed  than  ever. 
Tlie  existence  of  the  United  Nations  under- 
lines tliis  need. 

CLHXistence  and  cooperation  among  na- 
tion.s.  liowever,  will  rest  up>on  firm  founda- 
tions only  when  each  nation  will  speak  for 
itself:  when  neighboring  states  or  national- 
ities will  not  usurp  another  nation's  name 
and  economic  resources,  as  in  the  case  of 
Byeloioissia,  whose  name  is  being  used  by 
Russia  in  its  international  manifestations 
and  blackmailing. 

Tlie  endeavors  of  Byelorussians  to  have 
the  right  to  speak  for  themselves  and  to 
^  their  own  masters  constitute  the  essence 
of  recent  developments  in  Byelorussia.  They 
become  especially  obvious  among  the  younger 
gener;ition  of  the  Byelorussian  intelligent- 
sia: among  writers,  artists,  teachers,  and 
sitidnits.  Through  their  voices  and  cre- 
^-i'e   talents,   the   Byelorussian   people   are 


striving  to  rehabilitate  their  past,  of  which 
it  was  totally  deprived  during  the  years  of 
Stalinist  terror,  and  to  promote  a  maximum 
of  political  and  economic  freedom.  Taken 
all  together,  these  aspirations  form  the  core 
of  the  Idea  of  independence  and  democracy 
as  It  was  promtilgated  In  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic. 

We,  the  participants  of  this  convention 
for  the  47th  anniversary  of  Byelorvisslan 
Independence:  Therefore  solemnly 

Resolve,  In  the  all-out,  further  struggle  for 
free  Byelorussia,  to  spotlight  the  cultural, 
economic  and  political  achievements  of  the 
Byelorussian  people;  to  unmask  before  the 
world  the  political,  economic,  and  moral  en- 
slavement of  Byelorussia  by  Soviet-Russian 
Imperialism. 

May  the  torch  of  the  Byelorussian  demo- 
cratic republic  of  March  1918  never  go  out. 
Long  live  the  free  democratic  Byelorussia. 
New  York  March  21, 1965. 
For  the  Convention : 

Stanislau  Stankevitch, 
Ph.  D.,  National  President  of  the  Byelo- 
russian-American Association.  Inc. 
Uladzimier  Nabagizz, 
M.D.,    President    of    the    New    York 
Branch  of  the  Byelorussian-Ameri- 
can Association,  Inc. 

Siarhief  Hutyrchyk. 
President  of  the  New  Jersey  Branch  of 
the  Byelorussian-American  Associa- 
tion, Inc. 


he  keeps  buying  presents  for  my  wife  and 
me,  and  our  two  children.  He  charges  these 
presents  to  my  account.  When  he  sees  some- 
thing that  he  thinks  we  need  he  buys  It  for 
us. 

Many  of  these  things  are  not  needed  by  us 
and  In  very  few  cases  are  they  exactly  what 
we  would  have  bought  If  we  had  bought 
these  things  ourselves.  Because  he  doesn't 
work  for  a  Uvlng,  money  doesn't  mean  too 
much  to  him  and  he  tends  to  buy  the  first 
thing  he  sees  and  doesn't  shop  around  like 
I  would  do  if  I  were  purchasing  Items.  He 
is  also  quite  generous  to  the  poor  and  needy, 
but  often  gives  to  those  he  doesn't  know  are 
Just  feeding  him  a  soft  line. 

I  Just  received  a  bill  for  his  last  spending 
spree  and  it  gives  me  a  sick,  hopeless  feeling. 
I  keep  t»><"ifing  how  much  better  off  I  would 
t>e  if  I  could  Just  spend  that  money  for  the 
things  I  want  and  could  give  to  the  people 
and  charities  I  think  are  needy. 

He  won't  listen  to  me.  but  he  will  listen  to 
you    because   he   respects   you.     Please   use 
your  Influence  to  cut  the  spending  habits  of 
my  Uncle  Sam. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Burns. 


Medicare  Bill  Is  Expensive 


"Why  Didn't  Someone  Tell  Me  How  Big 
tt  Had  Grown?" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Thursday.  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  attached  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Robert  D.  Burns,  of  14  Liberty 
Street,  in  Petaluma,  Cahf .,  telling  me  the 
tale  of  his  "dependent  relative"  has 
"touched  me,"  as  I  believe  it  will  all  the 
rest  of  the  Nation's  taxpayers. 

It  puts  me  in  mind  of  tiie  old  story  of 
an  African  native  who  took  a  bfiby 
python  into  his  hut  to  eat  up  the  rats 
and  mice  that  infested  it.  It  thrived  on 
its  diet  of  rodents  and  it  grew  and  grew 
and  grew.  However,  when  it  had  doubled 
in  size,  rats  and  mice  were  not  enough 
and  it  ate  up  the  native's  chickens. 
Later  and  larger,  it  ate  up  his  goats. 
Finally,  the  native  realized  that  his  once 
little  pet  was  sizing  him  up.  He  turned 
to  flee — but,  too  late.  His  last  words  as 
he  disappeared  inside  the  snake  were, 
"Why  didn't  someone  tell  me  how  big  it 
had  grown?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  this 
letter  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
and  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  quoting  it 

below : 

Petaluma,  Calif.,  March  16,  1965. 
Hon.  Don  Clausen. 
Af ember  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  hate  to  tell  you  my  troubles, 
but  I  have  tried  everything  else  I  know.  I 
feel  that  only  you  can  help  me. 

I  have  a  dependent  relative  sta3rlng  with 
me  who  has  very  little  fiscal  respKjnslbillty. 
He  is  very  good  natured  and  means  well,  but 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKX  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  aware  of  the  great  pressure  brought 
on  individual  members  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  produce 
a  medicare  bill  without  extensive  hear- 
ings and  complete  scrutiny. 

There  are  many  grave  doubts  by  men 
Mi'ith  foresight  over  the  long-term  costs 
of  the  proposed  medicare  bill. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  editorial  on 
the  subject,  Monday,  March  22,  directs 
specific  attention  to  the  future  costs  of 
this  legislation: 

Medicare  Bill  Is  Expensive 
The  administration's  bm  to  provide  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged  is  now  being  readied  for 
presentation  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  It  promises  to  be  more  ex- 
pensive than  anticipated.. 

The  new  medicare  bUl  could  more  than 
double  the  social  security  taxes  of  many  em- 
ployers and  employees. 

The  social  security  tax  increases  specified 
in  the  administration's  medicare  bUl  would 
come  In  two  forms,  In  an  Increase  In  the  tax 
rate  and  an  Increase  in  the  tax  base  on  which 
the  tax  rate  Is  computed.  The  increases 
would  be  staggered  in  seven  steps  over  the 
next  21  years.  After  the  final  Increase  an 
employee  earning  $6,600  a  year,  and  his  em- 
ployer, would  each  i>ay  a  social  security  tax 
of  $369.90. 

In  1965  the  same  employee  and  employer 
will  each  pay  a  social  security  tax  of  $174. 

The  administration's  medicare  bill  IS  a  pig 
In  a  poke,  as  we  have  noted  on  this  i>age  In 
the  past.  The  benefits  offered  are  limited.  It 
is  almost  certain  that  there  will  be  strong 
pressure  brought  to  bear  to  increase  those 
benefits  once  the  bill  is  passed.  The  pro- 
posed Increases  in  the  social  security  tax  base 
and  tax  rate  needed  to  finance  the  bill,  as 
proposed,  would  not  take  care  of  any  In- 
creases In  benefits.  More  money  would  have 
to  be  found.  The  most  likely  way  of  raising 
that  extra  money  would  doubtless  be  ev6n 
more  Increases  In  social  security  taxes. 
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Alternative  bills  have  been  offered  the  com- 
mittee. One  is  sponsored  by  the  American 
Medical  Association,  called  the  eldercare  bill. 

The  AMA  bill  proposes  that  the  Govern- 
ment make  tvill  coverage  health  Insurance 
avaOable  from  private  health  Insurance 
coOifanles  to  those  over  65  on  the  basis  of 
neex  The  Government  would  pay  all  or  part 
of  the  premiums  with  local  authorities  set- 
tlnf.  the  level  at  which  Federal  assistance  in 
meeting  premium  costs  would  be  granted. 

Tne  AMA  estimates  its  program  would  cost 
$1.5  billion  annually. 

The  cost  of  the  administration's  medicare 
bill  has  not  been  accurately  set.  Reliable 
estimators  set  the  figure  from  $1.5  billion  to 
$6  billion  annually. 

The  House  should  carefully  consider  all  the 
alternative  bills  offered  to  the  administra- 
tion's medicare  bill. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  rush  legislation 
through  that  might  fall  short  of  the  needs 
It  is  supposed  to  remedy  and  be  expensive  as 
welL 


March  26,  lonrj  \uarch  26,  1965 
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City  BeautificatioD 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24, 1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  speaker,  one  of 
the  great  challenges  of  our  time,  in  my 
opinion,  is  insuring  that  our  great  cities 
not  only  axe  functional,  but  also  are 
esthetically  pleasing. 

An  excellent  article  on  this  subject  re- 
cently was  written  by  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Sipprell,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  Municipal  Hous- 
ing Authority.  The  article,  which  I  am 
calling  to  my  colleagues'  attention,  was 
published  by  the  Buffalo  Evening  News: 
Let's  Renew  Butfalo's  Herit.\ce 
(By  Robert  D.  Sipprell) 

It  was  gratifying  to  see  in  the  News  the 
rather  full  coverage  given  to  the  text  of 
Edmund  Bacon's  recent  presentation  at  the 
festival  of  arts  feature  In  Albright-Knox 
Art  Gallery. 

I  have  known  Ed  and  respected  his  leader- 
ship In  the  planning  field  for  many  years. 
His  emphasis  on  beautifying  the  city  and 
forming  an  Image  to  work  toward  seems 
simple  enough,  but  is  important  food  for 
thought  of  which  every  citizen  can  partake. 

In  developing  his  theme.  Mr.  Bacon  used 
some  slgnlflcant  and  key  phrases:  "The  city 
is  really  the  people's  art;  •  •  •  focal  centers 
of  neighborhood  indentlflcation  and  pride; 
•  •  •  traveling  about  the  city  should  be  an 
esthetical  experience:  ♦  •  •  blending  of 
the  old  with  the  new." 

A  u.<;cful  human  being  must  hnve  a  pur- 
pose, self-re.spect,  and  a  .sense  of  belonging 
or  Identification.  The  same  applies  to  a  city 
If  it  is  to  be  a  really  living  thing. 

These  are  elements  of  an  image.  But  there 
are  two  images  to  be  denlt  with— the  one  you 
see  In  the  mirror  and  the  one  you  present 
to  others.  There  is  a  mutual  relationsliip 
and  both  must  be  satisfying. 

Buffalo  has  a  great  heritage,  both  cultur- 
ally and  physically.  The  image  it  has  of  it- 
self and  the  Image  presented  to  others  des- 
perately needs  to  be  brought  into  focus. 

We  have  as  substantial  a  claim  to  recogni- 
tion as  any  city  in  the  country.  But  like  a 
rare  piece  of  glass,  a  graceful  antique,  or  an 
old  master's  canvas,  we  sometimes  fail  to 
recognize  its  worth.  We  need  an  art  ap- 
preciation and  cultural  reawakening. 


Buffalo  has  been  the  benefactor  of  some 
of  the  great  names  in  architecture  and  plan- 
ning and  such  heritage  shotild  be  preserved 
and  buUt  upon. 

Take,  for  example,  the  works  of  Prank 
Uoyd  Wright.  The  finest  examples  of  his 
residential  designs  from  the  early  1900  pe- 
riod rest  in  Buffalo  and  are  perhaps  the  only 
products  of  this  particular  period  of  his  In- 
fluence that  have  remained  continuously  in 
private  residence  use. 

A  ncM-  duplicate  in  Ohlcago  of  one  such 
Buffalo  residence  is  currently  the  object  of 
a  historic  preservation  for  which  a  fund  of 
more  than  a  quarter  million  dollars  has  been 
developed  under  direction  of  Chicago  Plan- 
ning Comissioner  Ira  Bach. 

Buffalo's  cultural  edifioe,  such  as  Albright- 
Knox  Gallery,  the  Historic  Building,  Science 
Musetun  and  Kleinhans  Music  Hall  are  sec- 
ond to  none. 

Perhaps  least  known  by  the  average  citi- 
zen is  that  the  famous  planner  and  Ian- 
scape  architect,  Fredericls  I^w  Olmstead,  laid 
his  hand  upon  this  city  before  the  turn  of 
the  century.  It  was  his  vision  that  was  to 
some  degree  responsible  for  our  famous  park- 
ways framed  in  cathedral-like  arches  of 
stately  elm  trees.  Prom  Symphony  Circle  to 
Humboldt  Park  and  the  Science  Museum,  we 
have  a  cultural  arch  built  into  our  city  plan 
that  could  be  the  envy  of  any  city  in  Amer- 
ica or  central  Europe. 

The  Intersecting  circles  in  the  parkway 
sj'stem  were  meant  to  be  "focal  points" 
for  a  subtle  change  in  direction  and  to 
anticipate  a  new  vista  (Mr.  Bacon's  esthetic 
experience)  at  the  next  turn.  Yet  they  lack 
accent  and  have  lost  some  of  the  original 
artistic  and  design  value. 

But  the  basic  cultural  arch  is  still  there 
and  the  whole  of  our  city  plan  can  be  related 
to  it  like  a  coathanger  on  which  clings  the 
whole  garment  keeping  It  from  getting  out 
of  shape. 

Renewal  for  cultural  valuos  is  equally  im- 
portiint  with  downtown  business  district  or 
waterfront.  Outdoor  sculpture,  better  land- 
scape design  and  intrjduciion  of  more  fo\in- 
tains  would  return  our  'cultural  arch"  to  its 
rightful  function.  Water  has  been  used  as 
an  element  of  design  sfciice  ancient  times 
and  a  city  on  the  lakes  should  make  more 
use  of  this,  its  most  native  material. 

Cultural  facilities  and  arti.';tlc  accents  have 
the  distinction  of  belonging  to  ever>-one  and 
can  have  a  personal  as  wall  as  a  total  identi- 
fication. This  Is  in  the  path  of  developing 
neighborhood  focus  and  creating  an  image. 
As  Ed  Bacon  said,  "The  really  great  ex- 
pression of  art  In  the  present  day  is  going  to 
be  fulfilled  when  the  experience  of  cii-culat- 
Ing  about  the  city  is  a  continuous  flow  of 
harmony  and  beauty." 


Byelorussian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl^ESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Si.^oaker.  today  is 
the  47th  anniversaiy  of  the  signing  of 
the  Byelorussian  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

It  is  altogether  appropriate  that  we  in 
America  should  join  with  all  freemen  in 
commemorating  this  date,  for  the  Byel- 
onissian  people  are  no  longer  free  to  de- 
termine their  own  course  in  world 
history. 

Their  territoi-y  has  been  seized  by  the 


Soviet  government  and  the  people  sub- 
jugated  in  a  police  state.  Yet,  there  is 
strong  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  peo- 
ple have  not  been  incorporated  into  the 
Communist  view  of  total  domination  ov** 
the  minds  of  men. 

The  Byelorussians  retain  their  spirit  or 
independence  and  their  love  of  freedom 

In  this  citadel  of  freedom,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  we  are  pleaded 
to  acknowledge  the  Byeloi-ussian  Declar- 
ation of  Independence  as  a  further  bul- 
wark against  the  tyranny  of  political  and 
personal  oppression. 

March  25,  1918,  was  a  historic  datt  in 
Byelorussian  history  and  in  world  his- 
tory. The  expression  of  liberty  and  hu- 
man dignity  written  into  the  Declara- 
tion have  lasted  throughout  the  succeed- 
ing 47  years. 

The  Soviets  may  rule  the  land,  but  as 
long  as  there  are  those  who  remember 
this  gr°at  Declaration  of  Independence 
no  Soviet  regime  will  conquer  the  free 
hearts  of  Byeloiiissia. 


Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  Ad- 
dresses the  Robert  H.  Goddard  Me- 
morial Dinner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'!  - 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Spcnk.-r. 
our  Vice  President,  as  all  of  us  hrov,-, 
senes  as  Chainnan  of  the  Nati.iial 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  aiui  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Robert  H.  Goduard 
Memorial  Dinner  last  Saturday  evc;.ing 
advised  those  in  attendance  exactly  vh.it 
kind  of  Chairman  he  proposed  to  be. 

His  appearance  at  Cape  Kennedy  iliis 
last  Tuesday  on  the  occasion  of  our  :'.ic- 
cessful  Gemini  shot  was  a  great  boo.  r  to 
the  morale  of  those  engaged  ii^,  the 
program. 

Under  leave  to  extend  by  remark.-;  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  text  of  the  Vice 
President's  remarks  at  the  Goddaic:  Me- 
morial Dinner: 

Speech  by  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hi.v- 

PHREY,     Robert     H.     Goddard     Me.vop.ul 

Dinner,  Washington,  D.C,  March  19   1963 

As  many  of  you  know.  Just  as  so<?:!  .is  I 

became   Vice  President,  my  space   problems 

st^irted.     First,  tliere  was  my  home.     P.^oplJ 

said    it    was    tcK)    small.      But   I   refu  .d   to 

move. 

Tlien  there  was  my  office.  My  f  nmer 
Senate  colleagues,  sentimental  to  th.-  end. 
decided  that  my  office  as  Vice  Preside:::  was 
too  Icrge.  That  time  I  moved — one  '::  ihc 
rare  occa.sions  in  American  history  v.Iien 
anyone  expanded  into  smaller  quarter-. 

Honestly,  getting  the  Gemini  into  o:  bit  is 
nothing  compared  to  getting  a  Vice  i'rcsi- 
dent  settled  down. 

The  President  said,  "HinsERT,  you  bet- 
ter  forget  about  office  space,  and  start 
worrying  about  outer  space." 

Many  of  you  apparently  have  woi.dered 
precisely  what  Icind  of  Chairman  of  U:c  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  I  will 
be. 

That,  at  least,  is  the  word  I  get  <':.ng  a 
nonelectronic  grapevine. 


Of  course,  there  could  be  no  more  appro- 
priate place  than  at  this  dinner  honoring 
Robert  Goddard,  the  father  of  our  space 
program,  for  a  new  NASC  Chairman  to  pre- 
sent his  views. 

Wo  are  all  greatly  in  Dr.  Goddard's  debt. 
The  way  of  space  is  the  way  of  the  pioneer — 
it  is  the  way  of  the  builder.  And  Robert 
Gocidard  was  a  pioneer  and  a  builder — a  true 
visionary. 

Kcbert  Goddard  said,  "Every  vision  is  a 
ioKe  until  the  first  man  accomplishes  it." 
Well  we  have  seen  some  of  the  results  of 
Robert  Goddard's  vision,  and  It  Is  no  longer 
a  joke,  but  a  magnlflcant  reality. 

E.h  of  you  has  a  longstanding,  deep 
interest  in  this  reality — In  our  national  aero- 
nai".''.cs  and  space   programs. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson,  both  as  Senator 
and  as  Vice  President,  provided  strong,  per- 
s:ste:it,  and  visionary  leadership  and  support. 
He  V.  ill  continue  to  do  so. 

.And  I  intend  to  continue,  as  best  I  can, 
that  Lyndon  Johnson  tradition.  That  Is  the 
kind  of  chainnan  I  hope  to  be. 

I  ;im  an  advocate  of  a  dynamic  space  pro- 
grarr. — a  program  which  will  suceed  In  reach- 
ing t:ie  goals  we  have  set — and  one  which  will 
set  new  goals — one  that  can  see  beyond  the 
moon  and  Into  fields  where  we  can  only  spec- 
ulate about  the  knowledge  awaiting  us. 

.Mid  I  can  promise  you  this  wlU  not  be  an 
f.dv->racy  simply  of  formal  duty  and  responsi- 
bility. What  I  have  learned  of  our  space 
.md  aeronautics  programs  has  made  me  an 
e:;th  t.=iastic  advocate. 

It  has  also  made  me  an  eager  student.  I 
don*  expect  to  become  an  "instant  expert," 
but  I  do  Intend  to  learn  by  study  and  asking 
many  questions. 

I  .vant  to  luiow  If  we  are  going  to  reach 
the  eoals  set  for  this  program  by  President 
Joh!.=on  and  by  our  late  President  John  Ken- 
nedy Or  has  there  been  slippage?  If  there 
tas  iven,  why  did  It  happen? 

If  there  unnecessary  duplication  of  space 
effort- ?  Or,  is  there  Inadequate  teamwork 
and  i.iulty  Interfacing  of  Information  be- 
twee:-  agencies  and  between  government  and 
indu-try? 

If  we  aren't  doing  what  we  should,  I  shall 
Tan  to  know  why  not.  If  the  fault  lies  with 
an  ;;■  tthetic  people  forgetting  the  value  of 
otu'  .-ace  efforts.  I  will  carry  the  message  of 
t!ie  r  ;agram  to  them. 

If  tne  fault  rests  with  the  Congress  cutting 
back  for  cutting  alone,  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
help    here. 

Ai.  .  if  It  appears  that  In  government  or  in 
Indii  ry,  there  Is  weak  administration,  casual 
techn  >logy,  sloppy  or  wasteful  work,  Uien  to- 
gether, all  of  us  must  act. 

Thi.';  Is  the  kind  of  role  I  have  tried  to 
p'.ay  during  the  16  years  I  spent  In  the  Sen- 
ate working  for  good  education — ^for  better 
health  and  welfare  programs — for  urgently 
needed  civil  rights  legislation.  It  Is  my  role 
today  as  we  work  for  the  Great  Society. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  Great  Society 
envisioned  by  President  Lyndon  Johnson  is 
not  one  limited  to  the  fight  against  poverty, 
igno!  ,nce,  disease,  and  intolerance.  The 
Cirea-  Society  requires,  in  addition,  an  urgent 
ques:  for  excellence,  for  Intellectual  attaln- 
men-  for  crossing  new  frontiers  in  science 
and  tv^hnology. 

Le-  me  emphasize  that  an  adequately 
fundi', i.  well-directed  space  program  Is  an 
ir.tec-,  1  part  of  our  Natloa's  commitment  to 
it«  f\v,  .;re,  to  its  greatness. 

As  o:ie  who  has  been  an  advocate  of  domes- 
"•c  p:'  yrrams  which  do  cost  money  and  which 
are  not  yet  finished — who  knows  that  much 
rem;.:  .s  to  be  done  and  knows  how  expensive 
it  wih  be — I  have  been  asked  how  strongly 
I  support  the  space  program  which,  accord- 
ing to  some,  will  take  billions  of  dollars  away 
from  other  useful  programs  diulng  the  next 
decade. 

This  strong  and  prosperous  economy  per- 
tiiits  \i.s  to  do  many  things  and  to  do  them 
'en.    We  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon  at 


the  same  time  as  we  help  to  put  a  man  on 
his  feet.  We  conquer  outer  space  even  as  we 
conquer  poverty. 

I  do  not  consider  our  domestic  needs  to  be 
competitive  with  our  space  needs — any  more 
than  I  consider  them  to  be  competitive  with 
our  national  defense  requirements.  We  can 
afford  to  do  what  Is  needed  In  space.  In  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  for  our  national  defense. 

Are  we  spending  too  much  on  space — 
and  not  enough  on  problems  associated  with 
our  own  planet?  Both,  It  should  be  obvious, 
are  bound  together. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  space  or  social 
welfare. 

It  is  not  the  moon  or  medicare. 
It  is  not  Apollo  or  education. 
It  Isn't  Pegasus  or  poverty  programs. 
It  isn't  launch  pads  or  highways. 
We  can  and  mtist  do  aU  these  things.    Our 
rich   and    dynamic    Nation — growing    richer 
every  day — can  afford  all  of  these  things.  Our 
space  dollars  need   not — and  will   not — de- 
prive,  starve   or  decimate  any  other  useful 
programs. 

One  reason  why  I  do  support  our  space 
efforts  strongly  has  to  do  with  what  nalght 
be  called  its  social  and  economic  spin-off. 
Let's  Just  look  at  one  domestic  program — 
education. 

The  spin-off  from  the  space  program  in 
education  has  been  tremendous. 

Since  its  beginnings  In  1958,  the  space 
program  has  served  as  a  spring  tonic  to  the 
American  education  ssrstem.  It  has  done  this 
from  the  grade  school  through  the  post- 
graduate university. 

It  has  challenged— and  it  wUl  challenge  In- 
creasingly— otir  finest  and  most  creative 
minds  to  the  solution  of  new,  vital,  and  com- 
plex tasks. 

The  exploration  of  space  represents  the 
"frontier  of  our  times"  which  either  this 
country  or  another  will  explore. 

Aside  from  the  physical  frontier  of  space. 
It  also  represents  a  frontier  of  technology  and 
knowledge — an  vmending  questi^for  new  ma- 
terials, improved  techniques,  more  skilled 
scientists  and  engineers,  better  technicians 
and  managers.  Possibly  the  one  most  pre- 
cious resource  in  this  conquest  la  that  of 
highly  trained  and  dedicated  people  which  it 
has  attracted  and  developed. 

And,  our  American  schools  have  risen  to 
the  space  challenge.  In  the  grade  schools  and 
high  schools,  science  cotirses  have  been  mod- 
ernized and  new  ones  added.  New  textbooks 
have  been  written.  Science  teachers  have 
been  attending  refresher  courses  to  keep  pace 
with  rapid  scientific  advances. 

The  most  gifted  of  our  students  are  en- 
couraged to  expand  their  talents  by  means  of 
scholarships  and  other  assistance.  Through 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  which 
was  passed  in  1958,  after  Sputnik  I,  over 
50,000  gifted  science  students  have  bene- 
fited from  loans  and  fellowships. 

NASA  supports  universities  throughdht  the 
country  In  training  space-oriented  scientists 
and  engineers;  In  biUldlng  laboratories;  in 
conducting  space-aeronautics  research. 

Currently,  almost  2,000  Ph.  D.'s  are  in 
NASA-supported  training  at  131  colleges  and 
universities.  Soon  these  programs  will  exist 
in  142  Institutions  and  cover  every  1  of  our 
50  States.  And  consider  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  resulting  from  such  a  program. 

We  are  training  advanced  scholars  In  such 
diverse  fields  as  astronomy,  physics,  metal- 
lurgy, and  chemistry — to  name  Just  a  few. 

If  the  space  program  had  no  other  side 
effect  beyond  what  it  has  done  for  education 
in  the  United  States,  It  would  be  worth  It. 
But,  obviously,  education  Is  not  the  only  field 
where  benefits  can  be  measured. 

Resources  devoted  to  space  progress  create 
more  resources  for  many,  many  other  pur- 
poses. In  medical  research,  in  the  biological 
sciences,  in  our  earth  sciences  as  well  as  In 
the  life  sciences,  our  space  program  has 
brought  vast  gain  to  our  Nation  and  otu" 
people.    It  will  continue  to  do  so. 


And  otir  space  programs  have  already  dem-- 
onstrated  their  usefulness  in  direct,  prac- 
tical, and  peaceful  ways.  President  JotmaoD. 
reminded  me  recently  of  a  speech  he  made 
about  2  years  ago.  Indicating  that  the 
Weather  Bureau  predicts  the  following  sav- 
ings based  on  acctrrate  weather  prediction 
Just  5  days  in  advance. 

We  win  save  $2»4  billion  a  year  In  agricul- 
ture, $45  million  in  the  lumber  industry, 
$100  million  In  surface  transportation;  $75 
million  In  retail  marketing;  and  $3  billion 
in  water  resources  management. 

As  ♦he  result  of  the  competence  of  our 
weather  satellites,  we  are  already  providing 
the  nations  of  the  world  timely  warnings  on 
a  global  basis. 

Certainly,  too,  we  have  much  to  gain  from 
the  accomplishments  In  coininunlcatloiu. 

Here  again  otir  system  of  private  capital 
and  Government-sponsored  research  has 
helped  to  tie  the  world  community  closer  to- 
gether through  communications  satellites. 

And  our  space  program  has  provided  great 
stimulation  to  our  economic  and  technologi- 
cal growth.  After  all,  every  dime  of  our 
space  money  is  spent  right  here  on  earOx.  So 
far,  there  are  no  subcontractors  oa  the  moon. 
The  space  program  has  meant  profits.  Jobs, 
economic  growth.  In  the  last  6  months  of 
1964,  the  Department  of  Defense  alone  spent 
over  $5  billion  on  missile  and  space  systems 
and  aircraft.  DOD  spent  in  contract  awards 
for  experimental,  developmental,  test  and  re- 
search work  In  missile  space  work  almost  $3 
billion. 

The  space  program  has  meant  Jobs  too. 
As  you  know,  there  have  been  300.000  men 
and  women  employed  on  the  Apollo  program 
alone. 

It  has  Infused  our  economy  with  new  life. 
It  has  founded  new  research.  It  Is  has  de- 
velop>ed  hardware  and  constructed  labora- 
tories and  other  useful  facilities. 

And  I  want  to  underscore  an  undeniable 
fact  of  this  infusion — the  teamwork  between 
our  privately  financed  and  privately  run  com- 
panies on  the  one  hand  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  the  other  Is  one  of  the  major 
sources  of  strength  of  the  whole  national 
Ep>ace  program.  In  fact.  It  Is  basic  to  the 
strength  of  this  great  country. 

By  the  year  2000  this  country  will  be  even 
greater — quantitatively  as  weU  as  qualita- 
tively. Our  population  will  have  doubled. 
I  checked  with  the  Census  Bureau  yesterday 
and  they  tell  me  there  wUl  be  361,947.000 
people  then — ^90  percent  In  cities,  40  percent 
along  ovir  seaboards. 

And  to  meet  the  needs  of  that  popxilatlon, 
our  country  cannot  stand  stUl.  Our  econ- 
omy— a  continued  and  strengthened  part- 
nership economy — must  not  stand  stUl.  And 
if  the  economy  mtist  grow  rapidly,  our  tech- 
nology cannot  patise  or  stop.  We  are  still  a 
developing  Nation — our  future  Is  unlimited. 
But,  even  If  we  coiild  not  tonight  point  to 
a  single  immediate  doUar  return  frc»n  the 
space  program,  we  must  continue — fcMr  that 
is  man's  history,  as  well  as  our  destiny. 

The  pace  of  scientific  discovery  has  In- 
creased. Only  39  years  ago  this  month, 
knowledge  and  intelligence  conspired  with- 
in an  American  pioneer  named  Robert  God- 
dard and  we  had  a  liquid  fuel  rocket. 

Suddenly,  In  these  few  short  years,  a  man 
now  moves  at  speeds  3,000  times  faster  than 
his  own  legs  can  carry  him.  And  In  Col. 
John  Glenn  who  Is  here  with  ixs  tonight, 
we  have  a  man  who  has  already  done  this. 

Thus  we  have  seen  in  our  own  lifetime  the 
world  move  from  horsepower  In  Its  literal 
sense  to  men  thrtist  Into  orbit  about  the 
earth.  Who  wishes  to  stop  there?  Not  Amer- 
ica. Not  its  people  or  its  President.  Not 
any  man  or  woman  in  this  room. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Space  CouncU,  I  do 
not  Intend  to  oversee  the  slowing  down  of 
our  pace.  I  do  not  intend  to  witness  the 
diminishing  of  our  efforts. 

If  we  were  the  only  nation  engaged  in  a 
space  program.  It  would  stlU  be  In  our  best 
self-interest  to  increase  our  efforts. 
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But,  of  coiirse,  we  are  not  the  only  nation 
exploring  outer  space.  Tills  week's  news 
from  the  Soviet  Union  should  emphasize 
what  we  have  already  known  well.  The 
Soviets  are  investing  great  energy,  vast  re- 
soiirces,  and  know-how  with  great  success  In 
their  space  program. 

Our  military  security  rests  on  the  same  ad- 
vanced research  and  technology  as  the 
space  program.  If  we  ever  face  a  major  con- 
frontation with  our  enemies — whoever  they 
may  be — ^it  will  be  In  terms  of  Winston 
Churchill's  "wizard  war." 

If  we  are  not  strong  in  "wizard  warfare." 
we  are  doomed. 

Our  national  security  alone  would  suggest 
reason  enough  for  us  to  strive  for  absolute 
leadership  in  space  exploration. 

Wherever  we  stand,  we  cannot  stand  still. 

Each  time  we  pause,  we  have  had  a  shock 
from  the  Soviet  efforts  in  space — from  sput- 
nik In  1958  to  the  man  In  a  spacesult 
yesterday. 

We  can  and  do  salute  the  Bussian  achieve- 
ments. We  can  and  do  admire  Russian  sci- 
ence and  technology.  We  can  and  do  hope 
for  totally  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.  We 
can  and  do  demonstrate  our  eagerness  to  co- 
operate with  everyone  In  this  quest. 

But,  we  would  be  foolish  if  we  did  not  un- 
derstand the  military  implications  of  Soviet 
space  science,  as  well  as  our  own. 

Each  Russian  shock  has  produced  action 
here.  But  a  mature  nation  should  not  need 
shock  treatment.  We  are  a  peaceful  nation; 
we  are  a  peace-loving  people;  but  we  would 
Ignore  the  real  interests  of  the  free  world  If 
we  diminished  our  military  efforts  in  space. 

That  is  why,  even  today,  foiu-  great  com- 
panies In  the  United  States  are  competing 
m  the  design  for  a  manned  orbiting  labora- 
tory. 

And  even  as  we  explore  every  responsible 
avenue  for  peacemaking  and  peacekeeping, 
we  must  insure  that  our  military  space  pro- 
gram receives  its  full  measure  of  support. 

Well,  In  the  time  I  have  been  talking  to 
you,  John  Olenn  went  a  third  of  the  way 
around  the  globe.  I  don't  intend  to  keep 
you  for  a  full  orbit. 

I  simply  want  you  all  to  know  that  I  am 
determined  to  work  hard  on  this  space  pro- 
gram— for  Its  intrinsic  value  as  an  Intel- 
lectual search,  for  its  domestic  value  as  an 
economic  goad  for  growth,  as  a  pervasive 
stimulus  for  excellence,  and,  finally,  for  Its 
Importance  to  our  military  strength  and  the 
survival  of  free  society. 

Two  years  ago  in  a  speech,  I  said,  "This 
Is  a  wonderful  time  in  which  to  live.  It 
challenges  the  best  In  us. 

"It  calls  for  doing  the  impossible — per- 
forming miracles.  Mediocrity  must  give  way 
to  excellence;  timidity  to  daring,  fear  to 
courage. 

"We  dream  of  sending  a  man  to  the  moon 
in  this  decade.  We  know  that  dream  will 
be  fulfilled  only  with  sacrifice,  a  commit- 
ment, a  plan  and  a  program." 

I  am  delighted  to  have  made  my  "maiden 
voyage"  Into  outer  space  speeches  among 
those  of  you  who  have  Indicated  by  your 
actions,  your  willingness  to  do  the  impos- 
sible— your  commitment  to  excellence,  dar- 
ing, courage — to  a  plan  and  a  program  which 
will  make  America  a  great  society  in  a  great, 
and  explored,  universe. 


Disabled  Veterans  and  Civil  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1965 

Mr.   PHILBIN.    Mr.    Speaker,   under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  herein  a 


press  synopsis  of  a  speech  I  recently  de- 
livered before  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  at  Southbridge,  Mass.,  in  my 
district,  with  reference  to  the  closing  of 
the  Rutland,  Mass.,  VA  Hospital  and  the 
most  deplorable  events  at  Selma,  Ala. : 

Disabled  Veterans  and  Crvn.  Rights 

Before  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  at 
Southbridge  Sunday,  CongreBsman  Philip  J. 
Philbin  made  a  dual  attack  on  the  propwised 
closing  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  of 
the  Rutland  VA  Hospital  and  what  he  termed 
the  "hideous  brutality  and  savage  mistreat- 
ment of  Negroes  and  whites  at  Selma,  Ala." 

"In  the  name  of  our  Immortal  veterans. 
Rutland  VA  Hospital  must  be  kept  open," 
said  Philbin,  "and  In  the  name  of  everything 
that  Is  sacred  In  this  country,  the  inequities 
of  Selma  must  be  speedily  redressed,  voting 
rights  assured  to  all,  and  civil  rights  in  every 
respect  be  safeguarded  and  enforced. 

"There  is  no  way  that  anyone  could  pos- 
sibly Justify  the  closing  of  the  Rutland  VA 
Hospital.  It  is  necessary,  yas  imperative,  to 
provide  proper  hospitalization  and  care  for 
the  veterans  of  central  Massachusetts,  indeed 
our  entire  area. 

"To  transfer  these  veterans  to  other  hos- 
pitals miles  away  from  their  homes,  or  even 
to  other  inadequate  institutions  near  their 
homes  is  a  shabby  and  completely  unsatis- 
factory way  to  care  for  the  needs  ol  sick  and 
disabled  veterans. 

"I  have  personally  appealed  to  President 
Johnson  in  strongest  terms  not  to  permit  VA 
to  destroy,  alter,  or  reduce  the  fine  service 
Rutland  Hospital  is  rendering. 

"This  is  a  time  for  this  great  organiza- 
tion and  all  veterans  groups,  and  all  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  the  veteran,  87  mil- 
lion strong,  to  demand  their  rights  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

"The  abandonment  of  Rutland  Hospital 
might  save  some  relatively  paltry  stun  for 
the  Government,  though  thlB  is  very  doubt- 
ful and  has  not  been  shown  by  the  figures, 
but  such  action  would  visit  our  veterans  and 
their  dear  ones  with  pain,  anglish,  and  in- 
convenience that  no  economy  measure  could 
ever  justify. 

"I  have  been  much  encouraged  by  my 
talk  with  the  President,  and  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress,  but  the  struggle  to  keep 
Rutland  Hospital  open  will  be  long  and  dif- 
ficult, and  we  must  continue  our  imlt«d  fi'ont 
with  all  possible  vigor  and  intensity,  un- 
til we  have  achieved  o\ir  goal  of  prof>er.  com- 
prehensive, modem  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment for  our  veterans." 

Touching  on  the  situation  at  Selma,  Phil- 
bin said: 

"The  events  at  Selma  are  nauseating  and 
sickening  to  all  Americans,  especially  to 
veterans  who  fought  to  have  the  liberties 
and  civil  rights  of  everyone  in  this  great, 
democratic  Nation. 

"We  want  no  police  state  tactics  here.  We 
want  no  storm  trooj>ers,  no  Russians  cos- 
sacks  beating  helpless  people,  white  or  black, 
whatever  their  color  because  they  dare  to 
stand  up  for  voting  rights,  or  other  civil 
rights  that  are  and  must  continue  to  be  the 
birthright  of  every  American, 

"There  can  be  no  compromise  on  this  is- 
sue. Congress  has  provided  the  law.  and  will 
continue  to  supplement  it  in  every  way  nec- 
essary. But  it  is  up  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment and  the  enforcement  officials  of  this 
great  Government  to  enforce  the  law,  to  pro- 
tect the  people  in  their  right  to  assemble, 
to  speak,  to  protect,  and  to  vote,  and  to  be 
treated  as  equals  under  the  law. 

"If  these  precious  things  cannot  be  se- 
cured in  America  to  all  people,  then  we  shall 
be  untrue  to  our  own  heritage  of  free- 
dom, and  we  will  become  the  laughingstock 
of  the  world. 

"There  can  be  no  delay,  equivocation  or 
compromise.  I  hope  and  pray  this  issue  can 
be  settled  promptly  and  effectively  in  an  or- 
derly  way   under   the   law   without    further 


bloodshed  and  trouble.  At  all  costs  it  must 
be  settled  if  it  takes  the  armed  strength 
of  this  Government  to  do  the  Job,  Amtr- 
ican  freedom  and  Justice  must  be  guar  ii- 
teed  to  all." 


Pacific  Northwest  Floods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVL  ^ 

Wednesday.  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  av.  i  al 
impact  of  the  December-January  floods 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  difficult  to 
comprehend.  The  damage  to  roads, 
bridges,  buildings,  and  other  works  of 
man  has  been  very  costly  and  has  caused 
great  suffering  and  inconvenience. 
However,  these  can  and  will  be  replaced 
within  a  few  months  or  years.  This  is 
not  possible  in  the  case  of  damage  to  pi  o- 
ductive  soil  resources.  Mr.  Donald  Wil- 
liams, Administrator  of  the  Soil  Con.ser- 
vation  Service,  is  quoted  in  the  accom- 
panying article  as  stating  that  it  will 
take  "at  least  1,000  years"  to  restore  top- 
soil  to  its  previous  productivity. 

With  permission  I  include  the  article 
by  Joe  Bianco,  agricultural  editor  of  the 
Oregonian: 

(By  Joe  Bianco) 

Pendleton. — East  of  here  in  the  snow  z-  r.e 
where  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the  Wallov.us 
snuggle  closely,  an  unusually  heavy  pack  ;s 
giving  everyone  the  shivers. 

A  spell  of  warm  weather,  accompanied  by 
rains,  could  melt  tons  of  snow,  cavjsing 
another  disastrous  flood. 

"There's  a  high  snow  pack  on  Cathcriiie 
Creek.  It  is  qtiite  saturated  and  high  in 
moisture,"  declared  Ted  Sidor,  extensi  jr. 
agent  in  Union  County.  "Very  little  cine 
off  in  the  last  floods.  I  feel  we're  sit  i;:g 
on  a  ix)wder  keg." 

The  problem  is  compounded  by  aiioujer 
heavy  pack  on  the  Grand  Ronde  Ri-or 
These  waterways  empty  Into  the  highly  pro- 
ductive Grand  Ronde  Valley  where  in  ce 
than  110,000  acres  were  under  water  dui;p.g 
December  and  Januarj'.  Some  4,000  .uies 
are  still  in  flood  condition. 

DAMAGE    TALLIED 

Agricultural  damage  in  Union  Couiuy  :o 
livestock,  wheatlands  and  other  crops,  ;ts  a 
result  of  the  two  major  floods,  was  $7  inil- 
lion. 

In  the  Umatilla  Valley,  one  of  the  Inch 
producing  wheat  areas  of  the  State,  a  sinuli.r 
danger  exists,  according  to  Gerald  Brng. 
Umatilla  County  extension  agent.  He  srid 
the  snowpack  on  the  Blue  Mountains"  wes:- 
ern  slopes  contain  enough  water  to  cre;'ite 
another  serious  flood  condition. 

Reconstruction  work  of  channels  and  ciK-i  - 
has  progressed  in  the  Umatilla  and  Gr  nid 
Ronde  basins,  but  not  to  a  point  where  Hi  ■  i- 
waters  can  be  controlled. 

Throughout  this  agricultural  land  iif 
damage  caused  by  the  great  floods  is  -lUl 
very  evident.  Many  of  the  meadowlands  in 
the  flood  zone  are  under  heavy  silt.  Grr;\el 
and  other  debris  litter  fields.  Gulleys  lace 
the  rolling  Wheatland.  Some  have  been 
filled.  But  there  are  still  miles  of  miniartirc 
gorges  which  pose  a  hazard  to  field  equip- 
ment. In  some  fields  in  Umatilla  Conn'. 
particularly  near  the  small  community  ■  ; 
Reith,  the  swirling  floodwaters  of  the  Uivi,.- 
tilla  River  created  large  craters  *  •  *  some 
measuring  30  feet  across  and  30  feet  di'pp 

One  of  the  greatest  losses  in  this  wlua 
country  has  been  the  top  soil.    In  Umati']:. 
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county  which,  suffered  $6.9  million  damage, 
the  soil  loss  was  estimated  at  $4.2  mUllon, 
according  to  Vic  Johnson,  extension  agent. 
Ralph  McEwen,  administrator  of  Oregcm 
\Vlieat  Commission,  said  the  steeper  the  slope 
the  more  severe  the  erosion.  He  said  mmions 
of  tons  of  valuable  topsoU  was  lost  In  the 
flood.  He  dramatized  the  loss  In  this  man- 
ner: 


.\n  inch  of  dirt  on  1  acre  weighs  about 
160  tons.  A  200-acre  field  is  estimated  to 
nave  lost  32,000  tons  of  its  best  crop-pro- 
ducing sou.  It  would  take  6,500  truckloads 
of  dirt  to  replace  what  was  washed  out  of 
this  leld  in  24  hours. 

•  Good  stands  of  wheat  are  being  torn  out 
beciiuse  we  can't  get  equipment  on  the 
fields,"  he  said.  The  wheat  ranchers  will 
have  to  reseed  In  many  areas.  There  wlU 
be  the  additional  expense  of  recultivation 
and  fertilization,  according  to  McEwen. 

On  some  of  the  smaller  acreages  the  cost 
of  restoration  Is  prohibitive. 

SILT   DEPOSITED 

A:i  example  is  the  small  holdings  of  Albert 
Miller,  84,  who  farms  about  20  acres  of  barley 
near  Reith  along  the  Umatilla  River. 
Mil^  r.  who  rents  the  bottom  land,  has  been 
farir.;ng  since  1942.  The  floodwaters  de- 
posied  several  feet  of  sUt.  To  remove  It 
with  hired  men  and  machines  would  cost 
$.37  fjO  an  hour. 

•  I  can't  afford  it.  And  I  don't  plan  to  do 
anr'iiing  about  •  •  •  Just  let  It  sit  there," 
said  Miller. 

M.ller's  attitude  earlier  was  shared  by 
otlurs.  It  was  felt  a  new  pattern  of  farm- 
ing would  develop,  meaning  a  gradual  de- 
par   ii^e    from    wheat    to    other    agricultural 

crops.' 

D  11  aid  A.  Williams,  Administrator  of  the 
US  Department  of  Agriculture's  Soil  Con- 
serv  t.ion  Service,  during  an  interview  In 
PortUind,  February  9,  1965,  declared  there 
wotid  be  changes  in  the  farming  pattern  as 
arc-  lit  of  the  flood. 

He  said  Government  surveys  of  the  flood 
dnnv  ere  showed  the  injury  to  farmland  was 
of  r.!  ijor  magnitude.  Williams  declared  the 
soil  '.ost  in  the  floodwaters  cannot  be  restored 
in  tMs  lifetime,  and  added,  it  wiU  take  at 
leaft  1.000  years  to  replace  it  with  the  same 
dec;   e  of  productivity. 

COT    PREDICTED 

'  T'r.is  will  mean  the  gradual  reduction  of 
the  production  base  for  wheat,  beams,  and 
otii:  -  crops  which  flourish  in  this  region," 
s.\;u  Williams. 

I  think  it  will  mark  more  strongly  than 
e'.er  before  the  movement  of  steeper  slopes 
ir.t..j  grass  production  and  livestock  as  op- 
post  I  to  cultivation  of  wheat,  beans,  and 
sim::ir  crops,"  he  said.  However,  on  the 
a.it'.r  lands  the  farming  of  the  cultivated 
cro.  V.  uill  continue,  he  maintained. 

A  different  version  of  the  future  was  ad- 
van  :vd  by  Gene  M.  Lear,  associate  director  of 
the  Oregon  State  University  Cooperative  Ex- 
ten.-:  >n  Service. 
S  i..-i  Uear: 

"I  expect  to  see  more  flood  control  dams, 
mar.  diking,  and  more  pressure  on  agencies 
resi>  '.sible  for  such  programs.  I  would  ex- 
pect there  will  be  more  attention  to  this 
bec,:r,',e  farmers  in  the  lowlands  are  con- 
certicd  over  the  fact  of  what  appears  to  be 
control  of  floodwaters  by  high  river  dams." 
What  this  means  is  that  the  channel  ca- 
pacities are  not  sufficient  to  feed  out  water 
whiih  was  held  back  by  dams  during  height 
of  tiic  flood. 

An  jther  Ohio  State  University  agricultural 
spok  -man,  Marlon  D.  Thomas,  agricultural 
fror.omist,  feels  the  flood  damage  will  not, 
in  liis  opinion,  cause  anyone  to  shift  frc«n 
'he;  t  production.  He  added  that  the  ex- 
periep.ce  of  the  flood  will  serve  as  an  impettis 
to  sep-up  conservation  practices. 

Tlie  same  view  was  shared  by  James  Hill, 
ntar;  L^'er  of  Pendleton  Grain  Growers.     HUl 


said  the  flood  will  <aiaiige  the  pattern  at 
farming  "a  Uttle  bit."  There  will  be  added 
emphasis  on  •oU  erosion  practicee,  he  said. 

Hill  also  viewed  the  dlsasi^r  from  the  eoo- 
nomic  standpoint.  He  aaid  It  had  created 
some  increased  voltime  of  business  but  It 
was  "hardship  business."  In  the  long  run, 
he  maintained.  It  will  become  negative  busi- 
ness because  it  cotnes  from  farmers  whose 
profits  are  small. 

"The  flood  hit  us  when  production  was  off 
20  percent  and  prices  were  down  15  percent," 
he  said.  "This  could  mean  2  consecutive 
years  with  depressed  conditions.  The  farm- 
er's income  has  been  decreasing  steadily 
from  the  high  point  in  the  early  1950's. 
While  the  cost  of  living  is  rising  and  the 
prices  paid  by  farmers  also  increasing  our 
net  income  is  dropping  at  a  faster  rate." 

"As  for  the  outlook  •  •  •  well,  let's  wait 
and  see  what  happens  at  the  spring  runoff," 
said  Hill. 


The  Conscience  of  tiie  Community 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Loyola 
University  in  Chicago  has  one  of  the  fin- 
est, most  progressive  and  up-to-date 
schools  of  social  work  in  the  Nation  to- 
day. During  the  current  academic  year, 
this  school  is  celebrating  its  50th  anni- 
versary of  service  to  the  profession  and 
the  community. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  report  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  university  on  the  work  of 
the  school.  In  these  times  of  renewed 
interest  in  our  social  and  domestic  prob- 
lems within  the  United  States,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  the  Nation  is  endowed 
with  dedicated,  highly  qualified  individ- 
uals who  have  devoted  many  years  of 
their  lives  to  helping  others  at  a  neigh- 
borhood, community,  and  city  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  follows: 
The    Conscience    op    the    Community — A 
Tribute  to  50  Years  of  Social  Work  Edu- 
cation 
material,  emotional,  and  spiritual  poverty 
are  -rhe  concern  of  social  workers 
Man  by  any  measure  Is  a  most  complex 
creatxu-e.    Reflect  upon  the  vast  accomplish- 
ments of  man:  his  powerful  use  of  reason. 
Intellect  and  will  to  fashion  the  great  and 
classical  ideas  of  philosophy,  poetry,  theology, 
economics,    political    theory,    and    law:    his 
powers  for  exploration  and  adventure  to  win 
vital  victories  over  nature's  mighty  forces: 
his  probing.  Inquiring  abUity  to  invent  the 
wheel,  paper,  printing,  the  Internal  combus- 
tion engine,  the  airplane  and  more  recently 
to  harness  nuclear  energy. 

Unfortunately  the  same  society  whose 
technology  Is  capable  of  orbiting  the  heavens 
in  a  man-controlled  spacecraft  can  turn  its 
back  on  the  dirt-poor  belts  of  America:  Ap- 
palachia,  the  sun-baked  slums  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian,  and  the  tenements  of  the  Na- 
tion's big  cities. 

Yet  out  of  this  Nation's  concern  for  ad- 
vancement there,  "has  also  arisen  a  concern 
for  compassion/  There  are  people  who  are 
wUUng  to  remember  and  serve  the  neglected 
in  our  societ^ 

These  are  the  social  workers.  Numbering 
20,000  professionals,  they  are  concerned  with 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  are  afflicted 


by  severe  material,  emotional  and  spiritual 

poverty.  ,_^ 

The  social  work  profesBionals  assist  w>- 
clety'B  outcasts,  the  unemployed,  the  sick, 
the  aged,  the  mentally  111,  and  the  mlnortty 
groups.  Social  workers  very  often  serve  In 
a  soclolegal  situation  such  as  the  termina- 
tion of  pEirental  rights  In  the  case  of 
neglected  or  dependent  children,  or  the 
placement  of  chUdren  for  adoption.  The 
accused  prisoner  who  mvist  forfeit  his  right 
to  freedom  because  of  InsulBclent  funds  to 
make  a  bond,  finds  social  workers  pleading 
his  cause  too. 

Thus,  the  social  worker  is  the  conscience  of 
tUs  cdmrnunlty.  For  he  examines  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  social  decay  and  by 
virtue  of  his  professional  tralnliig,  assists 
persons  not  ready  to  cope  with  their  own 
problems. 

LOYOLA  university   SCHOOL  OP  SOCIAL  WORK 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

At  Chicago's  Loyola  University  there  has 
been  a  steady  realization  of  the  need  to 
educate  trained  social  workers.  Under  the 
dynamic  leadership  of  the  Reverend  Frederic 
Siedenburg.  the  school  of  social  work  was 
launched  In  1914.  At  the  time  it  was  the 
first  Catholic  school  of  social  work  In 
America.  The  courage  and  dedication  of  this 
dynamic  Jesuit  provided  the  Impetus  for  a 
school  which  has  educated  thousands  of  men 
and  women  for  professional  service  In  social 
welfare. 

The  Loyola  School  of  Social  Work  has  had 
a  significant  Impact  upon  Its  community  and 
the  profession.  The  school  has  trained 
more  than  one-third  of  the  professional 
social  workers  sCTVlng  In  the  Chicago  area's 
private  and  public  agencies. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  service  and  activities 
of  the  school  of  social  work  on  the  occasion 
of  its  golden  annlvecsary.  this  Loyola  re- 
port, explores  in  word  and  picture,  some  of 
the  Ideas  and  attitudes  of  the  school  and  Its 
graduates. 

SOCIAL    WORK   EDUCATION   DEMANDS   IDEALISIC 
AND    REALISM 


The  two  men  who  direct  the  educational 
program  of  the  school  of  social  work  are  Its 
dean,  Matthew  H.  Schoenbaum,  who  Is 
widely  respected  for  his  volunteer  posts  with 
numerous  civic  and  Government  agencies, 
and  the  Reverend  FeUx  P.  Blestek,  8J..  di- 
rector of  fieldwork,  who  has  earned  an  Inter- 
national reputation  as  a  social  work  educator. 
Dean  Schoenbaum  describes  Loyola's  phi- 
losophy of  social  work  education  as  one 
which  "constantly  presents  the  students  with 
the  fact  that  there  does  exist  a  kinship  be- 
tween man,  his  neighbors,  and  God." 

According  to  Father  Blestek.  the  casework 
method,  which  is  the  approach  to  teaching 
which  Loyola's  School  of  SociaJ  Work  advo- 
cates, demands  that  In  the  person- to-pereon 
relationships  with  a  client,  "the  professional 
must  be  a  firm-footed  realist  and  a  clear- 
eyed  Idealist." 

"There  are  65  accredited  graduate  schools 
of  social  work  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,"  Dean  Schoenbaum  says,  "Virtually 
all  of  them  maintain  a  good  ratio  of  facvilty 
to  students  which  results  in  a  tutorial 
method  of  teaching.  This  Is  the  fact  at 
Loyola  also  where  a  faculty  of  teachers  and 
fieldwork  supervisors  number  25  and  the 
students  number  186. 

"During  a  2-year  curriculum,  the  students 
receive  a  truly  professional  education  for 
active  social  work  with  classroom  lectures 
devoted  to  principles  and  skills  and  fieldwork 
practice  in  many  pubUc  and  private  agencies 
where  these  skills  are  practiced  under  faculty 
supervision. 

"In  addition  to  the  synchronization  of 
class  theory  and  practical  appUcatlon  In 
fieldwork,  the  school  develop»  In  the  stu- 
dents a  spirit  of  scientific  Inquiry  through  a 
selected  program  of  research." 
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Dean  3phoenbaum  has  held  his  post  of 
leadership  In  the  school  of  social  work  since 
1947;  however,  his  career  in  the  field  spans 
30  years.  He  has  served  with  the  Board  of 
Education  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Corrective  and  Protective  Services  unit 
of  the  District  of  Columbia's  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 

The  dean  is  also  a  member  of  the  advisory 
committee  on  social  services  to  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  mimicipeJ  court  of  Chicago 
and  a  number  of  other  posts  where  his  back- 
groimd  and  training  as  an  attorney  are  of 
value. 

"It  Is  highly  important  that  the  social 
worker  be  sensitive  to  the  law,  its  power  and 
many  implications,"  Dean  Schoenbaum  as- 
serts, "for  the  social  worker's  role  with  his 
clients  Ifl  a  very  special  one,  and  quite  fre- 
quently constitutes  an  awesome  responsi- 
bility. 

"Think  of  the  burden  placed  upon  a  pro- 
fessional social  worker  when  he  must  stand 
before  a  Judge  in  a  coiurt  of  law  and  calmly 
recommend  the  continuation  or  termination 
of  parental  rights  for  a  delinquent  w  de- 
pendent child.  Or  think  of  the  long^ange 
implications  of  a  social  worker's  recommen- 
dation to  a  court  to  place  a  child  for  adoj^tion 
with  a  specific  family,"  he  asks. 

These  are  the  varied  responsibilities^hich 
professional  social  workers  today  must  face 
in  addition  to  their  traditional  roles  of  as- 
sisting many  persons  secure  material  help. 

"During  the  fleldwork  period  of  social  work 
education,  there  are  many  other  services 
which  the  students  learn  to  oflfer,"  says 
Father  Blestek. 

"They  learn  how  to  counsel  widows  with 
young  families  on  methods  of  receiving  pub- 
lic financial  assistance.  They  learn  to  assist 
the  destitute  aged  persons  who  need  long- 
term  nvirsing  care,  and  they  are  taught  how 
to  assist  the  handicapped  not  only  with  the 
very  important  family  and  financial  prob- 
lems, but  also  with  the  sensitive  emotional 
adjustments  necessary  to  make  by  one  who 
has  lost  his  eyesight,  speech,  or  a  limb."  he 
adds. 

Father  Blestek  has  distinguished  himself 
as  a  writer  in  the  field  of  social  work  educa- 
tion. Among  his  several  books  is  "The  Case- 
work Relationship,"  which  since  its  publica- 
tion in  1957  has  been  translated  into  five 
languages.  Another  important  contribution 
of  Father  Biestek's  was  his  chairmanship  for 
4  years  of  the  accreditation  commission  of 
the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education. 

"The  thrust  of  Loyola  University's  School 
of  Social  Work  is  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  social  consciousness  and  a  social  con- 
science; to  orient  the  candidates  for  the 
master's  degree  to  the  role  of  their  profes- 
sion in  the  democratic  society  in  which  it ' 
operates,  and  to  provide  them  with  a  phi- 
losophy of  life  which  will  always  recognize 
the  dignity  of  the  human  being,"  explains 
Father  Blestek. 

MSGR.  RAYMOND  GALLAGHER:  SPOKESUAN  FOR 
A  MORE  RESPONSIBLE  ATTITUDE  TOWARD 
POVERTY 

The  Federal  Government  will  soon  be  allo- 
cating funds  to  alleviate  poverty  in  America. 
For  many  years,  however,  there  have  been 
significant  contributions  made  in  this  area 
by  a  number  of  private  voluntary  agencies. 
One  of  the  largest  of  these  private  groups  is 
Catholic  charities,  whose  agencies  are  active 
in  137  Catholic  dioceses  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  Msgr.  Raymond  Gallagher,  a 
1948  graduate  of  Loyola's  School  of  Social 
Work,  who  is  secretary  of  the  375  member 
agency  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  both  private 
and  public  agencies  must  cooperate  to  elimi- 
nate the  hard  core  of  poverty  which  exists 
In  the  United  States  today. 

"In  other  nations,"  he  explains,  "poverty 
can  UBXially  be  traced  to  national  catastro- 
phles  such  as  war,  pestilence  or  enforced 
movements  of  people.    But  in  America  sec- 


ond and  third  generations  of  hard  core  pov- 
erty exist.  It  is  imf ortunate  that  we  idealize 
the  strong  and  don't  give  any  recognition  to 
the  disabilities  of  many  who  cannot  compete 
in  the  race  for  material  success,"  he  com- 
ments. 

Monslgnor  Gallagher  has  given  thoughtful 
consideration  to  industry's  responsibility  for 
social  welfare  and  urges  retention  and  re- 
training of  the  employees  whose  functions 
have  become  obsolete  through  automation. 

"Thus  there  would  be  an  elimination  of 
the  idea  that  government  is  a  good  provider, 
and  a  return  to  a  much  more  personalized 
and  dignified  relationship  between  employee 
and  employer." 
DORA  somerville:    aids  in  rehabilitation  of 

YOUNG   OFFENDOIS 

Some  Offenders  against  society  are  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  the  opportunity  for  re- 
habilitation without  imprisonment.  Because 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  crimes  with  which 
they  are  charged,  auto  theft»  rape,  burglary, 
etc.,  their  menace  to  the  community  is  very 
real,  and  they  must  be  confined. 

For  Dora  Somerville,  one  of  five  commis- 
sioners on  the  Illinois  Youth  Commission, 
these  young  people  are  a  great  challenge  to 
social  work.  "Our  task,"  she  explains,  "is 
to  move  them  from  a  pattern  of  delinquency 
to  one  of  responsibility." 

Miss  Somerville,  a  1947  graduate  of  Loyola's 
School  of  Social  Work,  has  a  great  opportu- 
nity to  aid  many  young  offenders.  Each  year 
the  commission  helps  rehabilitate  nearly 
4,000  youths.  As  a  commissioner.  Miss 
Somerville  hears  their  -cases  at  the  Illinois 
training  schools  (St.  Charles  for  Boys,  Geneva 
for  Girls)  and  at  the  industrial  State  train- 
ing school  for  boys.  Sheridan,  and  the  recep- 
tion and  diagnostic  center  for  boys  in  Joliet. 

Miss  Somerville  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
serve  in  the  correctional  field  in  a  number  of 
capacities.  Prior  to  her  present  appointment 
she  was  director  of  the  social  service  depart- 
ment of  the  municipal  court's  psychiatric  in- 
stitute and  earlier  was  program  coordinator 
at  the  Illinois  State  Training  School  for  Girls 
in  Geneva. 

"No  one  offense  causes  delinquency."  she 
believes.  "It  results  from  a  combination  of 
many  things — family  disorganization,  frus- 
tration, a  child  left  too  early  on  his  own.  and 
powerfully  destructive  community  forces." 

To  counteract  these  influences.  Miss  Somer- 
ville, as  a  youth  commissioner  for  the  State  of 
Illinois,  tries  to  help  the  delinquent  develop 
three  Inner  sources:  hope,  6  desire  to  pre- 
pare for  the  futiu-e,  and  persistence. 

"Social  workers  can  be  one  of  the  greatest 
Influences  in  an  urban  community,"  she  says, 
"for  their  work  is  direct:  it  affects  the  poor 
and  underprivileged.  But  social  reform  must 
also  be  their  concern  for  the  future,  with  em- 
phasis on  such  vital  areas  as  poverty,  unem- 
ployment, education,  and  civil  rights." 

RAYMOND   p.   GANEY:    STABILIZER    FOR   A 
COMMUNITY 

In  sharp  relief  to  the  poor  who  must  turn 
to  the  public  agencies  for  assistance  and 
guidance  are  the  many  middle  class  clients 
of  the  adult  and  child  guidance  center  of 
St.  Francis  Hospital,  in  the  quiet  tree-filled 
suburb  of  Evanston,  111.,  Just  north  of 
Chicago. 

"It  is  a  great  error  to  feel  that  social  work 
services  are  needed  only  by  poor  people,"  says 
Raymond  P.  Ganey,  chief  psychiatric  social 
worker  for  the  large  private  hospital's  center. 
The  hospital  serves  an  area  of  more  than 
200,000  people. 

"Human  emotions,  must  he  kept  in  bal- 
ance. When  the  perspective  Is  lost  and  the 
emotions  become  unglued,  when  fear,  anger, 
insecurity,  and  tensions  motint.  many  a 
stable  person  drops  threateningly  toward 
mental  Illness." 

At  this  crucial  stage,  the  psychiatric  social 
worker,  in  collaboration  with  the  psychia- 
trist and  psychologist,  explores  tbe  troubled 


emotions  and  works  toward  sound  diagnosis 
and  reasonable  goals. 

Raymond  Ganey  is  typical  of  many  p<y. 
chlatric  social  workers  now  found  in  in- 
creasing numbers  in  private  hospitals,  in^.ti- 
tutlons,  and  welfare  agencies. 

Ganey  has  had  fine  preparation  for  nis, 
work.  He  was  assistant  director  of  the  social 
service  department  of  the  psychiatric  insti- 
tute of  Chicago's  municipal  court,  and  while 
a  student  in  Loyola's  School  of  Social  W<^  rk, 
he  interned  at  the  Institute  of  Juvenile  Re- 
search specializing  in  child  guidance  woi;: 

Last  year,  he  estimates,  the  adult  and  ciuld 
guidance  center  treated  over  400  cases  re- 
quiring almost  4,000  direct  patient  contii.  is. 
Many  of  those  who  come  to  the  center  ci<5  so 
at  the  suggestion  of  their  own  physicu-ui, 
their  school,  or  the  hospital's  busy  outpa- 
tient or  emergency  departments. 

"The  psychiatric  social  worker  is  concer:',eU 
with  the  stabilization  of  the  entire  fair.ily. 
We're  not  Just  concerned  with  a  child's  prob- 
lems. We  see  his  parents  and  when  aciiiUs 
seek  help  for  themselves  their  children  often 
profit  from  the  relief  of  family  stress,  '  i:e 
says. 

"Every  social  level  has  Its  own  social  pres- 
sures. Slums  and  suburbs  alike  are  subject 
to  the  pressures  which  cause  stress  in  iv.m- 
ily  life.  As  social  workers,  we  must  lean;  to 
listen  to  their  problems  and  remember  that 
feelings  are  facts,  but  facts  are  not  neces- 
sarily feelings,"  Ganey  concludes. 

FRANK    CIZON:     RESEARCH    SHAPES    THE    FUl  L  RE 
OF   SOCIAL   WORK  PROFESSION 

To  Dr.  Frank  Cizon,  one  of  the  major  iu..c- 
tions  of  the  social  worker  is  to  act  as  be 
social  conscience  of  the  community. 

"Many  people  who  are  comfortable  in  '.iie 
are  unaware  of  the  pressing  problems  o:  .ite 
poor,"  Dr.  Cizon  points  out. 

"The  social  worker  is  in  a  position  to  p.'.i- 
point  areas  of  community  need  which  nui?t 
be  met  by  community  effort.  He  can  do  this 
by  making  community  leaders  aware  of  the 
needs  which  he  sees  every  day  in  his  woj  k. 

Dr.  Cizon  underscores  this  Idea  in  his  cvn 
work  as  director  of  research  for  the  sch.ool 
of  social  work.  The  research  projects  wl.ich 
he  directs  probe  many  festering  social  &■  res 
in  Chicago  neighborhods,  and  point  out  to 
the  social  agencies  on  the  front  line  liow 
they  solve  the  social  problems  with  winch 
they  are  involved. 

"The  expansion  of  social  work  practice  lie- 
mands  a  constant  reevaluation  of  the  juc- 
cess  or  failure  of  what  the  social  worker  ;.c- 
compllshed.  By  providing  our  students  v  irh 
an  idea  of  research  methods,  we  help  i^re- 
pare  them  to  evaluate  their  own  action.s  und 
the  services  they  provide  once  they  enter  the 
field,"  Dr.  Cizon  asserts. 

To  give  students  this  knowledge  of  re- 
search tools.  Dr.  Cizon  each  year  directs  he 
second-year  class  in  a  special  research  prel- 
ect. 

In  recent  years  they  have  studied  attitucies 
toward  delinquency  in  a  tjrpical  Chicago 
community  (Garfield  Park),  sought  atti- 
tudes toward  retirement  and  old  age  from  :502 
recipients  of  old-age-assistance  and  stiuiied 
290  families  on  ADC  to  determine  their  fe- 
cial needs. 

This  year,  under  Dr.  Cizon 's  direction.  34 
students  interviewed  236  people  in  housing 
projects,  tenements,  middle  class  homes,  i.d 
luxurious  lakefront  high-rise  apartmei.ts 
Their  object  was  to  gain  knowledge  ol  the 
attitudes  and  behavior  of  social  classe.=-  in 
Chicago's  near  north,  Lincoln  Park,  and  Gold 
Coast  areas. 

"We  were  looking  to  uncover  the  inflticnce 
social  clEiss  and  community  membership  had 
on  opinions,  attitudes,  and  behavior."  Dr 
Cizon  says.  "We  searched  for  opinion.?  on 
community  awareness,  urban  renewal,  edu- 
cational and  family  interests,  self-concepts 
and  mobility  aspirations,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Clzon's  research  found  that  the  ro:il 
poor — the  unemployed,  the  sporadically  em- 
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nioved  or  the  unskilled— were  not  Interested 
fn  aspirations  or  betterment.  They  sought 
oBcurity.  "This  atUtude  must  be  understood 
m  neighborhood  planning  such  as  urban  re- 
new-il"  Programs  for  rebuilding  neighbor- 
hoods must  salvage  the  spirits  of  the  resi- 
ZnX'=  for  urban  renewal  must  rebuild  people 
«  well  as  buildings,"  Dr.  Cizon  asserted. 

Rebuilding  people  is  also  the  prime  con- 
-eru  of  another  project  on  which  Dr.  Cizon 
,,  working  with  members  of  Loyola's 
Psvchology  Department.  This  project,  now 
nnderway  at  the  Cook  County  Jail,  aims  at 
developing  a  standard  for  the  classification 
nf  inmates  confined  for  petty  offenses,  based 
0  their  need  for  rehabilitation.  The  study 
is  fin.anced  by  an  $85,000  grant  from  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  will  extend  Into  1965. 
The  goal  of  the  project  Is  to  develop  a 
series  of  tests  which  can  be  quickly  admin- 
istered to  newly  arrived  prisoners  and  which 
will  aid  Jail  officials  in  determining  their 
proper  classification. 

-punishment  is  not  enough  for  the  petty 
offenders  who  are  returned  to  society  in  a 
short  time.  They  are  usually  in  custody  be- 
cause of  conditions  other  than  their  of- 
fenses.   Many  have  no  skills  and  can't  get 

"Anything  that  can  be  done  to  make  them 
funct'on  more  effectively  In  the  community 
will  be  a  social  service.  It  will  be  a  financial 
saving  to  the  community,  too.  because,  given 
proper  training,  many  of  these  offenders  will 
not  return  to  Jail. 

"The  social  worker,"  Dr.  Cizon  says  "actu- 
ally promotes  community  stability.  He  be- 
comea.  in  a  sense,  the  hand  of  community 
responsibility.  In  this  way,  everyone  In  the 
community  benefits  from  his  services,  not 
Just  those  he  helps  directly." 

D^p^-.^DETrE  michie:   a  family  oriented 

CASEWORKER 

A  devoted,  secure  family  is  not  only  a  Joy 
to  its  members,  but  a  strong  factor  In  the 
stabilization  of  society  and  a  strong  nation. 
What  happens  when  marital  confilct  rips 
the  family  apsirt?  When  husband  and  wife 
stop  being  partners  and  become  opponents, 
family  life  is  gravely  threatened  and  even- 
tually the  community  Is  dulled  by  the  dis- 
cord. 

The  only  solution  for  many  sick  marriages 
res-.s  with  a  social  worker  skilled  In  the 
methods  of  maritEil  counseling.  Such  a 
specialist  Is  Bemadette  Michie,  director  of 
casework  services  for  the  Catholic  Family 
Consultation  Service,  an  agency  of  the  Chi- 
cago Archdiocese. 

MiPS  Michie,  who  has  an  average  of  70 
cases  requiring  marital  counseling  In  her 
department  each  month,  believes  the  chief 
responsibility  of  the  social  worker  dealing 
with  marital  problems  is  to  protect  and  en- 
hance family  life. 

To  achieve  this,  the  social  worker  heli>s 
lay  bare  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  then 
assists  the  partners  in  understanding  and 
overci,>ming  their  problems. 

■  Tlie  two  basic  causes  for  marital  trouble," 
Miss  Michie  points  out,  "are  a  breakdown  in 
comnitinications  and  emotional  immatu- 
rity.'  A  problem,  such  as  unemplojTnent, 
might  precipitate  a  crisis  but  the  actual  rea- 
.'on  f  >r  the  difficulty  will  be  that  the  couple 
have  long  ago  ceased  to  communicate  with 
one  another. 

' AVe  are  family  oriented  in  our  approach," 
she  c:\plains,  "we  don't  Just  take  Into  ac- 
count the  people  with  whom  we  work,  for 
conflict  also  disturbs  the  children." 

Mi.^s  Michie,  who  has  headed  the  family 
consultation  service  for  the  past  3  years,  has 
discovered  no  clear-cut  formula  for  marital 
happiness.  But  she  is  much  more  definite 
about  the  causes  of  marital  unhappiness. 

We  social  workers  are  finding  that  many 
marital  problems  stem  from  emotional  im- 
maturity. A  mature  Individual  can  handle 
stich  things  as  freer  suburban  living  or  the 


temptations  of  easy  credit,  tut  the  emotion- 
ally immature  cannot." 

MARGARET     QUANEl      POTENTIAL     DROPOUTS      ARE 
HER  CONCERN 

The  Nation's  Job  market  Is  flooded  with 
unqualified  pereons  seeking  posiUons  for 
which  they  will  never  qualify.  One  serious 
cause  of  this  situation  is  the  school  drop- 
out When  a  child  drops  out  of  school  too 
soon  often  it  is  not  because  he  cannot  com- 
pete'intellectually,  but  rather  because  social 
or  emotional  problems  have  robbed  him  of 
his  ability  to  compete. 

If  such  problems  go  unrecognized,  he  may 
miss  forever  his  priceless  opportunity  for 
education. 

Margaret  Quane.  supervisor  of  social  work 
in  the  Evanston  public  schools  and  a  school 
social  worker  since  1948.  stimmarized  her 
role  this  way: 

••The  school  social  worker  steps  in  when- 
ever a  teenager  needs  help  because  of  his  be- 
havior or  attitude  in  the  classroom  or  the 
community  When  a  student  Is  In  trouble 
outside  the  school,  the  social  worker  can 
often  help  him  avoid  a  criminal  conviction 
which  would  remove  him  permanently  from 

society. 

"The  school  social  worker  explores  every 
facet  of  the  student's  Ufe  Including  his  sit- 
uation at  home,  his  school  relationships,  and 
his  personal  life. 

"Otrr  whole  concern  is  to  prevent  delin- 
quency. Our  task  is  to  leam  of  potential 
dropouts,  and  extend  the  teacher's  services 
into  the  home,"  she  says. 

STEPHEN  GREEN  1   THE  PROFESSIONAL  CAN  NEVER 
CEASE  TO  LEARN 

Learning  is  a  lifelong  process.  Today's 
educated  man  cannot  end  his  college  carea- 
and  begin  a  profession  as  If  the  two  were 
separate  entities.  Continuing  education  is 
essential  for  continuing  success. 

Stephen  Green,  director  of  training  and 
personnel  for  tlie  Cook  County  Department  of 
Public  Aid,  not  only  believes  this  to  be  true, 
he  has  shaped  his  training  program  around 
the  theory. 

Mr.  Green,  a  professional  social  worker  and 
a  teacher,  entered  the  field  In  1934  when  lis 
tcx)k  a  summer  Job  In  public  aid  before  re- 
turning to  his  duties  as  a  history  teacher  for 
the  Chicago  Public  Schools.  This  temporary 
Job  has  lasted  30  years  and  in  that  time  Mr. 
Green  has  worked  continually  to  upgrade 
social  work  by  stressing  education  and 
inservice  training. 

At  Cook  County  Public  Aid.  an  agency  with 
4,000  employees,  Mr.  Green  pursues  two  main 
objectives  In  his  training  program.  He  is 
flrst  concerned  with  raising  the  level  of  train- 
ing for  the  total  fleld,  and  secondly,  with 
pioneering  In  new  methods  of  training. 

Although  there  are  only  20,000  professional 
social  workers  in  the  United  States  today, 
there  are  places  for  an  estimated  550,000 
social  workers.  Mr.  Green's  work  helps  close 
this  gap. 

"In  1957,-  he  explains,  "as  divisional  di- 
rector of  Illinois  Public  Aid,  I  started  the 
idea  of  sending  outstanding  employees  back 
to  school  to  obtain  a  master's  degree  in  social 
work. 

••Now."  he  continues,  "with  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  amendments.  States  are  required 
to  establish  training  programs,  so  the  Idea 
has  spread  throughout  the  country." 

To  date  85  employees  have  so  far  earned 
master's  degrees  under  this  plan. 

"Through  each  of  our  many  programs," 
Mr.  Green  points  out,  "we  encourage  our  em- 
ployees to  continue  training  and  learning. 
After  all.  we  are  responsible  not  only  to  our 
agency,  but  to  the  total  field  of  social  work." 

BETTY    V.     BOYLE:     FIELDWORK    FULFILLS    A    PRO- 
FESSIONAL    OBLIGATION 

Social  work  education  blends  classroom 
instruction  with  fieldwork  exi>erience.  This 
training  experience  is  provided  by  25  com- 
munity agencies  which  cooperate  with  Loyola 


by  permitting  a  unit  of  students  to  work  In 
each  agency  a  certain  number  of  days  a  week 
under  close  supervision. 

One  of  these  cooperating  agencies  is  the 
Mid-America  chapter  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross,  where  three  Loyola  students 
are  currently  training. 

Miss  Betty  Boyle,  a  Loyola  social  work  grad- 
uate and  director  of  Red  Cross  Service  to 
Military  Families  where  Loyola  students 
spend  2  days  each  week.  Is  proud  to  point  out 
that  Red  Cross  has  assisted  the  training  of 
student  units  from  Loyola  and  the  University 
of  Chicago  for  over  30  years. 

"Students  are  a  blood  transfusion  to  an 
agency,"  Miss  Boyle  says.  "They  force  you  to 
be  current.  You  can't  teach  social  work  prac- 
tice of  10  years  ago  to  students.  They  already 
know  the  latest  trends  In  the  field  from  their 
classroom  work." 

In  service  to  military  families,  where  a 
staff  of  over  50  caseworkers  handle  problems 
relating  to  servlcemeai  and  their  families, 
students  gain  exp«ience  In  family  oriented 
casework.  They  handle  cases  selected  by  tlie 
agency's  student  supervlsar,  Mrs.  Arloa 
Worthlngton,  to  give  them  a  clear  Idea  of 
the  helping  process.  Student  cases  relate  to 
many  family  stresses  such  as  marital  discord, 
medical  plaxuilng,  emotional  problems. 
Illegitimacy. 

The  reward  an  agency  receives  for  making 
Its  facilities  available  to  students  from  a 
graduate  school  of  social  w<»'k  Is  the  satis- 
faction of  aaslsting .  the  development  of  the 
profession.  If  you  really  believe  In  a  pro- 
fession. Miss  Boyle  feels,  you  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  promote  It.  In  addition,  she  believes. 
Red  Cross  and  other  agencies  which  help 
train  Loyola  ertudents.  are  also  contributing 
to  the  oommunlty  by  assisting  Loyola  in 
developing  profeeslonai  social  wcwkers. 

-A  professional  social  worker."  she  explains, 
"requires  a  Tninimnm  of  supervision,  brings 
an  understanding  of  human  behavior  to  his 
work  and  can  quickly  diagnose  a  problem 
and  determine  wlilch  cases  may  be  success- 
fully treated  and  which  are  Impossible. 

"It  costs  the  community  less."  Miss  Boyle 
says;  "to  have  a  professlonsJ  social  worker 
taking  care  of  community  problems.  The 
more  we  can  do  to  increase  their  number, 
the  better  It  win  be  for  community  well- 
being." 

PRESIDENT'S   MESSAGE 


No  era  In  the  history  of  man  has  been 
without  its  social  problems.  But  In  this 
day  of  automated  Industry  and  vast  met- 
ropolitan complexes,  the  weight  of  social 
problems  has  become  almost  oppressive. 
Providentially,  however,  we  are  gradually 
learning  to  cope  with  these  problems  that 
cause  mtuikind  so  much  i>ain  and  frustra- 
tion. 

Many  private  and  public  agencies  are 
deeply  involved  In  the  betterment  of  social 
conditions  throughout  the  Nation.  For  a 
hait  century,  Loyola  University  has  par- 
ticipated In  this  vitally  Important  work 
through  the  preparation  of  social  workers 
among  whom,  as  the  pages  of  this  Loyola 
report  Indicate,  are  men  and  women  of  the 
highest  dedication,  devotion  and  professional 
competence. 

James  F.  Maguire.  S.J.. 
President.  Loyola  University. 


Junkyard  Preyentive 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  26. 1965 

Mr.     BROOKS.      Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Beaumont  Journal,  a  fine  newspaper  In 
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my  district,  had  an  article  in  its  Febru- 
ary 3,  1965,  edition  regarding  a  siiggested 
proposal  made  by  Eliot  Janeway,  a  New 
York  economist  and  columnist,  to  free 
the  U.S.  industry  from  the  burden  of  ac- 
cumulated obsolete  machinery  by  means 
of  exporting  depreciated  capital  equlEH 
ment.  As  mentioned  in  the  article,  this 
might  well  fit  into  President  Johnson's 
plan  to  keep  the  Nation's  highways 
beautiful 

I  believe  this  article  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  Americans. 

Jttnktaro  Preventive 

A  New  York  economist  and  columnist  has 
advanced  a  proposal  that  appears  to  fit  the 
tuture  pattern  of  President  Johnson's  broad 
plan  to  remove  the  ugliness  along  the  Na- 
tion's highways  and  replace  it  with  beauty. 

The  suggestion,  by  Eliot  Janeway  in  Ward's 
Quarterly,  a -new  magazine  aimed  primarily 
at  management  Interests,  is  that  the  United 
States  send  some  of  its  used  machinery  and 
motor  vehicles  to  underdeveloped  countries 
as  part  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

It  malces  senise. 

Exporting  depreciated  capital  equipment 
la  one  way  to  free  U.S.  Industry  from  the 
burden  of  accumulated  obsolescence.  It 
would  supplement  the  flow  of  cash  foreign 
aid  with  depreciated  equipment,  and,  as 
Janeway  points  out.  it  would  accelerate  the 
outflow  of  U.S.  cars  and  truclcs  and  thus 
strengthen  the  national  boom  at  one  of  its 
strongest  points — the  automotive   Industry. 

Obviously  such  exports  would  reduce  the 
number  of  cars  and  trucks  turned  out  to 
graze,  so  to  speak,  in  Junkyards  throughout 
the  coxintry.  Once  these  unsightly  heaps 
Were  removed,  as  the  President  proposes  they 
should  be,  the  exportation  of  old  motor  ve- 
liicles  would  help  prevent  new  accumula- 
tions. 

Underdeveloped  countries  would  benefit 
from  such  a  program,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  would  receive  more  of  the  things 
,they  need.  U.S.  Industry,  given  tax  write- 
offs for  participating  in  the  program,  would 
have  that  much  more  money  to  pump  into 
production  and  expansion,  and  thus  boost 
the  national  economy. 


The  144th  Anniversary,  Greek 
Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASITINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  PEU^Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25 
Is  not  only  Greece's  national  holiday,  but 
It  is  the  daie  on  which  the  seeds  sown 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  bloomed  on  another  con- 
tinent for  the  first  time. 

On  March  25.  1821,  an  overwhelm- 
ingly outnumbered,  valiant  band  of 
Greeks  rose  against  their  foreign  ruler. 
as  they  had  done  every  generation  for 
four  centuries,  only  to  be  beaten  down 
every  time  in  waves  of  terror  that  spared 
neither  humans,  nor  animals,  nor  even 
trees — this  ruler  had  systematically  de- 
stroyed the  forests  and  orchards  of 
Greece. 

But  the  justice  of  the  Greek  cause  pre- 
vailed because  the  rising  of  March  25, 
1821,  was  designed  to  succeed,  perhaps 


because  the  new  American  Nation  had 
established  that  all  nations  have  the 
right  to  live  in  freedom.  The  American 
Nation  supported  the  Greek  fighters  for 
freedom  and  thus  the  Greeks,  who  first 
established  freedom  as  the  one  true  basis 
of  government,  became  independent 
once  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  144  years  since, 
Greece  has  been  a  faithful  and  gallant 
ally  of  America.  In  the  First  World 
War,  the  Second  World  War.  the  fight 
against  Stalinist  domination  of  Europe, 
and  the  Korean  war.  In  the  fight 
against  Communist  terror  the  American 
Government  helped  the  Greeks  mate- 
rially, and  they  won,  beating  back  an  in- 
vasion launched  by  international  Com- 
munists, and  set  an  example  that  we 
would  like  to  see  emulated  in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere,  the  Greeks  won  because 
their  people  could  be  trusted  to  fight, 
gun  in  hand,  for  freedom,  as  they  had  al- 
ways done — most  notably  in  the  glorious 
struggle  which  began  on  March  25,  1821. 


Navy  League  President  Promotes  Military 
Pay  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  11,  1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  30  members  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  have  Introduced  leg- 
islation which  would  pro\ide  for  a  pay 
Increase  for  our  military  men,  which  Is 
vitally  needed,  following  the  lead  of 
Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  of  South 
Carolina.  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  have  also  Introduced 
a  bill,  H.R.  1526.  which  would  requite  an 
annual  repoi-t  to  Congress  comparing  the 
salary  rates  of  the  uniformed  services 
and  those  of  private  industry,  to  bring 
our  military  pay  rates  in  line  with  civi- 
lian salaries. 

I  am  pleased  to  biing  tlais  legislation 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  will  also  like  to  commend 
to  the  Members  the  following  article 
from  the  March  18.  1965.  Florida  Times- 
Union,  of  Jacksonville.  Fla..  reporting  on 
the  very  articulate  and  forceful  views  of 
Rear  Adm.  Robert  H.  Bamum,  of  New 
York,  president  of  tlie  Nav-y  League  of 
the  United  States: 

Pat  Hike  for  Militakt  IIei.o  Vital  To  Cltib 

Loss  OF  Key  Personnel 
(By  Milte  Deehan,  Timcs-Uiilon  staff  writer) 

Military  pay  is  so  low  the  services  cannot 
hold  on  to  the  men  they  train,  the  president 
of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States  de- 
clared here  last  night. 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  H.  Barnum.  of  New  York, 
addressing  the  league's  Jackeonville  Council 
in  the  Officers  Club  at  Jacksonville  Naval 
Air  Station,  also  said  the  loss  of  trained 
men  costs  the  American  taxpayer  additional 
money  to  train  replacements  necessary  to 
operate  this  Nation's  defenses. 

"It  seems  tragic  that  the  American  serv- 
iceman is  deemed  good  enough  to  serve  his 
cotmtry  all  over  the  world  •  •  •  and  is 
deemed  good  enough  to  defend  his  country — 


Indeed  the  free  world — and  to  lose  his  life 
but  is  not  deemed  good  enough  by  civilian 
leadership  for  him  to  be  paid  even  as  much 
as  a  40-hour-per-week  civU  service  emplvovee 
grade  for  grade,"  Admiral  Barnum  said.    " 

He  added  that  no  industry  or  major  busi- 
ness  corporation  could  survive  with  an  em- 
ployee "quit  rate"  similar  to  that  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  He  said  the  Navy  loses  20  to 
25  percent  of  Its  enlisted  personnel  each 
year. 

"We  lose  within  5  years  10,000  of  the 
13,000  officers  commissioned  each  year.  After 
8  years,  only  7  percent  of  the  oflicers  rein.Ua 
in  the  service.  The  rest  simply  cannot  a!f  c-rd 
to   stay   and  serve   their  country,"  he  :;ald 

Barnum.  a  Reserve  officer,  is  a  graduate  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  and  now  is  an 
executive  with  United  States  Steel  Corp.  in 
New  York.  Cmrently  completing  his  sccord 
year  as  president  of  the  league,  he  Is  making 
a  nationwide  effort  to  get  the  salaries  unci 
living  standards  of  military  officers  and  en- 
listed men  raised  to  a  standard  compar.^"o:e 
with  their  civilian  counterparts. 

"A  ntmiber  of  military  service  chiefs  have 
made  a  continued  appeal  for  adequate  pay 
and  allowances.  The  reply  from  the  clv.linn 
side  of  the  Pentagon  merely  Indicates.  "Its 
not  needed.*  "  he  said. 

"What  can  the  man  In  uniform  do?  He 
quits  the  services  and  America  loses  in  the 
fantastic  costs  of  the  turnover  of  our  tralr,ed, 
competent,  service  people — technicMns! 
pilcxts,  navigators,  electronic  experts,  aj:d 
others — at  the  very  time  there  is  a  25-perc  ent 
Increased  demand  for  qualified  technlr^.ms 
In  all  critical  branches." 

Barnum  said  that  without  a  draft  law,  the 
number  entering  the  enlisted  ranJis  of  all 
services — perhaps  excepting  the  M.-Jr'ne 
Corps — would  drop  to  near  zero. 

"Many  American  servicemen  (and  their 
families)  exist  on  subpoverty  Income  levels 
by  definition  of  the  very  Government  rhey 
serve. 

"Moonliglitlng  is  a  necessity  for  the  pn  p!o 
in  almost  every  military  area  of  the  couiiiry." 

He  said  the  Air  Force  has  found  It  has 
5,047  personnel  on  public  relief  and  55  noo 
more  eligible  for  benefits. 

"The  Navy  League  must  exercise  the  fircjt. 
kind  of  leadership  possible  to  obtain  fr>-  tlie 
Armed  Forces  the  recognition  they  dcs-;cr- 
ately  need,"  the  admiral  said. 

"As  we  do  this  let  us  also  realize  tlr.t, 
first,  we  are  doing  a  constructive  srr-.i'e 
for  Americans  of  all  walks  of  life  (taxpayers i 
in  the  reduction  of  over  $3  billion  lost  o  oh 
year  because  of  the  loss  of  trained  scr.  ice 
people,  and,  second,  we  would  have  a  f  r 
better,  far  more  capable  military  team  if  ^e 
paid  them  sufficiently  to  encourage  the  ni  >=: 
competent  to  remain  in  the  services  for  i};c.r 
careers  and  as  Americans  first  clas.'s  "  he 
concluded. 
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Iowa  City,  Iowa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Friday.  March  26. 1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Spea::cr. 
my  hometown  Iowa  City.  Iowa,  has  L'.eii 
selected  by  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port news  magazine  In  tlie  Marcli  29 
Issue  as  one  of  the  "Pleasant  Places  'io 
Live  in  United  States."  The  UJS.  Nc^s 
survey  team  selected  14  places  in  tiie 
United  States  where  living  Is  easy  a::d 
the  surroundings  rewarding.  The  sur- 
vey searched  for  communities  where  In^ 
is  serene  and  satisfactory,  with  adviui- 


tages  that  troubled  big  cities  do  not  have. 
Iowa  City  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
smaller  cities  where  life  Is  still  held  to 
be  good. 

I  am  very  proud  of  my  hometown.  Mr. 
Sptaker.  Iowa  City  Is  rapidly  becoming 
the  cultural  center  of  the  Midwest  and 
no 'A'  it  is  chosen  as  one  of  the  pleasant 
places  to  live  by  a  magazine  of  nation- 
wide repute.  I  am  proud  to  represent 
this  city  and  Its  people  In  Congress.  I 
know  it  as  a  pleasant  place  to  live,  but 
to  allow  my  colleagues  and  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record  the  opportu- 
nity of  learning  of  this  fine  place,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Include  the  U.S. 
Nev,  s  &  World  Report  statements  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record: 
lowA  Crrr,  Iowa 
Talking  about  life  In  Iowa  City,  Lane 
Dav^sT professor  of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Iowa,  said  tills: 

"A  big  City,  at  best,  can  be  an  exciting, 
high-voltage  place,  but  an  Impersonal  place 
as  well.  A  small  town  Is  very  personal,  and 
IrefLjently  very  dull. 

"A  university  town  like  Uils  is  a  happy 
mecium.  You  don't  get  killed  when  you 
walk  down  the  street  here,  and  you  are 
seU;  'm  bored." 

Tiiis  is  Indeed  a  tmiversity  town.  Included 
am  nt;  the  45,000  residents  are  14.000  college 
students  and  6.000  people  who  work  for  the 
university. 

Ic'wa  City  benefits  not  only  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  university,  but  also  from  a  steady 
gro v.th  in  business  and  light  industry.  It 
givts  the  Impression  of  being  prosperous, 
live!v.  clean,  and  safe. 

C  Vaslonally,  students  have  held  civil 
rizl.ts  demonstrations  in  Iowa  City.  Pew 
Nc"o  families  live  here,  however,  and  a  civic 
booster  said:  "Actually,  we  don't  know  what 
raciul  problems  are." 

Procter  &  Gamble  buUt  a  plant  here  In 
1956.  Robert  Marsden,  the  manager,  ex- 
pl;i::ied  why: 

When  the  company  decided  on  new  facili- 
ties, to  serve  its  western  markets,  Mr.  Mars- 
den said,  cities  and  towns  in  several  States 
wert.-  examined. 

Aiier  the  field  was  narrowed  to  a  small 
group  of  college  towns.  Iowa  City  was  chosen 
be  /•:se  it  was  a  good  location  for  s^iipping, 
oS  r.d  a  plentiful  supply  of  high-quality 
lab  r.  and  was  an  attractive  place  fox  em- 
ployees to  live.  ^ 

In  Mr.  Davis*  opinion,  a  sensible  way  to 
]ud:-c  a  place  Is  the  time  it  takes  to  reach 
other  places  of  interest, 

"T  --a  can  cover  a  lot  of  ground  in  1  hour 
from  Iowa  City,"  he  said.  "You  can  find 
gooc:  restaurants,  for  example.  In  6  hours 
yo\;     in  drive  to  Chicago. 

"It  s  easy  to  go  shopping  downtown  In 
low\  City.  The  stores  don't  offer  a  wide 
cho.t  0.  but  you  Itnow  the  people  in  them. 

"Tn.en  there  are  all  the  other  things  as- 
Boci.ied  with  the  tmiversity.  There  is  10 
tinko  more  cultural  activity  here  than  any- 
body can  take  in.  And  the  people  who  make 
tills  i_.o  on  live  here." 


Why  Didn't  They  Stay  Home? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

I'ON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF    MAMTLAND 

I.N'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  26, 1965 

Mr.   SICKLES.    Mr.   Speaker,   many 
people  have  commented  upon  the  mo- 


tives of  those  who  have  demonstrated  in 
Selma.  Ala.  Many  have  called  the  dem- 
onstrators Communist  inspired.  Others 
describe  them  as  misguided  do-gooders. 

Last  week,  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  Tribune,  there 
appeared  a  strong,  clear  answer  to  these 
critics,  an  answer  which  not  only  sup-  '' 
ports  those  demonstrators  who  protest 
against  injustice,  but  point  out  the  rea- 
sons why  aU  morally  decent  Americans 
must  take  a  position  during  these  times. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  this 
fine  editorial  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Why  Dn>N'T  They  Stay  Home? 
"Wliy   didn't  those   ministers  stay  home? 
They  had  no  caU  to  go  down  to  Selma  •  •  • 
they  have  plenty  of  problems  to  tend  right 
here  at  home." 

That  was  one  comment  we  heard — more 
tlian  once — this  week  on  the  influx  of 
clergy  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  that 
small  Alabama  city  so  many  of  us  had  never 
heard  of  before. 

We  also  heard  this: 

"That  idea  of  marching  to  Montgomery 
was  Just  plain  ridiculous.  How  can  decent 
people  honestly  believe  cluttering  up  o\ir 
roadways  or  any  of  these  other  protest  ac- 
tions are  going  to  do  any  good  •  •  •  if  you 
ask  me,  they're  all  Commie  Inspired  •  •  • 
that's  what." 
And  this: 

"When  I  saw  tiiose  TV  newsreels  of  those 
frightened,  weeping  people  being  chased  by 
that  posse  •  •  *  well.  It  was  the  first  time 
Id  cried  •  •  •  really  ached  with  sorrow  and 
shame  •    •    •  since  a  year  ago  November." 

Comment  No.  1  leads  us  to  wonder — Just 
how  do  we  define  "home"  when  it  comes  to 
marching  out  to  do  battle  against  forces 
threatening  its  walls? 

Do  we  limit  "hrane"  to  our  house  and  yard, 
perhaps;  or  to  our  City,  our  county,  our 
State,  our  covmtry? 

Do  we  protest  at  Indignities  and  Injustices 
heaped  only  on  members  of  our  Immediate 
family?  On  those  down  the  block?  Where 
do  we  draw  the  line?  Or  do  we  Just  keep 
mum,  as  so  many  did  In  the  Germany  of  the 
1930's  and  1940's  did — and,  at  last,  heard 
that  dreaded  pounding  on  their  ovim  door. 

As  for  comment  No.  2.  on  protests,  we're 
intrigued  as  to  how  that  Bethesdan  explains 
our  confrontation  at  the  bridge  at  Concord 
to  his  cliildren — or  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

As  one  columnist  put  it  this  week:  "I  Just 
can't  believe  that  it's  necessary  to  have  a 
brigade  of  Communists  around  to  let  some- 
body in  on  the  fact  that  he  can't  register  to 
vote  •  •  •  or  that  his  head  has  Just  been 
split  open  •   •   •  or  his  church   burned." 

Certainly  demonstrations  aren't  pleasant 
affairs,  either  for  the  i>artlcip>antB  or  those 
about  them.  They  must  Indeed  delight  the 
Communists  who  love  to  see  this  type  of 
dissension  in  the  free  world  although  they 
take  a  very  dim  view  indeed  of  any  such 
goings  on  in  their  own.  And,  heaven 
knows,  some  of  those  unbathed,  long-haired, 
\inkempt-looking  individuals  trying  to  crash 
the  White  House  or  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice aren't  our  cup  of  tea  and  arc  abusing 
the  privilege  of  free  aasembly  and  protest. 
But,  abuses  aside,  these  demonstrations 
seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  few  paths  open 
to  a  large  group  inching  their  way  on  the 
road  to  full  citizenship.  And  it  does  look 
as  though  Congress — and  courts — haven't 
felt  any  particular  urge  to  spring  into  action 
on  their  behalf. 

As  for  comment  No.  3,  many  felt  this  way. 
And  many  must  agree  that  those  four 
Bethesda  clergymen  going  to  Selmi^were 
brave  men  indeed  •  •  •  men  of  the  caliber 
of  like  Senator  Dan  BarwsTia,  who  risked 
friendships  and  career  to  run  against  George 
Wallace  last  spring,  and  men  who  surely  hold 


the  philosophy  expressed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  "Proflles  of  Courage" — "A  man 
does  what  he  must  •  •  •  In  spite  o*  per- 
sonal consequences,  in  spite  of  obstacles, 
dangers  and  pressures  •  •  •  and  that  is  the 
basis  of  all  human  morality." 

These  are  men,  too,  who  express  concern 
over  the  many  groups  in  this  land  of  ours — 
far  right  and  far  left — who  are  taking 
words  like  "American"  and  "Uberty"  and 
"Christian"  and  "Constitution"  to  recruit  the 
nonthinking  to  their  peculiar  causes  and  to 
prove  that  they  and  they  alone  are  true 
patriots. 

We  certainly  can  issue  no  blanket  con- 
demnation for  the  people  of  Alabama,  as 
some  feel  impelled  to  do. 

We  love  the  South.  And  we  firmly  l>elleve 
that  every  hamlet — every  city — In  this  coun- 
try of  ours,  be  it  South,  North,  East,  West — 
has  its  small  share  of  residents  who'd  like 
nothing  better  than  to  get  on  a  horse  and 
swing  a  chain  at  somebody.  (We  must  ad- 
mit, however,  that  most  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens hesitate  to  put  them  In  any  position  of 
authority.) 

For  every  chain  swinger  In  this  country, 
there  are  thousands  of  good  men.  Perhaps 
the  moral  indignation  voiced  across  this 
land  at  the  Selma  brutality.  wUl  give  the 
more  timid  of  these  the  necessary  Impetus 
to  speak  out. 

It  isn't  always  easy  to  do.  But  neither  Is 
It  easy  to  face  armed  troops  at  a  bridge-^ 
be  it  Concord — or  a  span  over  the  Alabama 
River. 

For  those  Americans  wanting  that  simple 
answer  we  mentioned  earlier,  we  will  sug- 
gest two: 

Allowing  aU  American  citizens  to  vote,  as 
suggested  by  President  Lyndon  Jcdinson  In 
his  magniflcant  address  to  the  Congress  Mon- 
day night. 

And  t>earing  well  in  mind  that  "the  real 
tragedy  of  evil  comes  when  good  men  do 
nothing." 


Voting  Righto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  26. 1965 

Mr.  MORSE,    Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8  and  March  15  the  town  of  Concord,    . 
Mass.,  held  its  annual  town  meeting. 

The  town  meeting  of  this  historic  com- 
munity in  Massachusetts  adopted  unani- 
mously a  resolution  expressing  its  con- 
cern for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all 
Americans. 

As  the  inheritors  of  the  proud  tradi- 
tion of  1775,  the  people  of  Concord  sound-  ^ 
ed  a  new  call  for  the  achievement  In 
practice  of  our  democratic  principles.  I  \ 
would  like  to  include  this  fine  resolution 
in  the  Congressional  Record  following 
my  remarks: 

Resolved,  That  we.  the  citizens  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  in  town  meeting  assembled,  express 
OUT  deepest  concern  over  the  violation  in  the 
State  of  Alabama  of  the  fundamental  per- 
sonal rights  and  liberties  given  to  every 
American  by  the  Constitution  ot  the  United 
States. 

Since  1776,  when,  at  the  bridge  tn  Concord, 
men  first  fought  and  died  for  the  cause  ot 
human  freedom  In  our  cotintry,  we  have 
made  progress  toward  realizing  this  ideal  for 
all  of  our  citizens.  We  are  also  well  aware 
that  much  more  needs  to  be  done  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Union. 
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That  nearly  two  centuries  later,  American 
citizens  must  suffer  and  die  in  seeking  these 
constitutional  rights  and  liberties  seems  to 
us  a  retreat  from  principles  so  dearly  bought 
by  so  many.  Let  therefore  all  of  us  resolve 
to  increase  our  efforts  to  the  end  that  tlie 
rights  and  liberties  guaranteed  by  our  Con- 
stitution will  be  enjoyed  by  all;  fvuiiher 

Resolved.,  That  the  selectmen  of  Concord 
be  and  hereby  are  authorized  to  send  copies 

of  the  foregoing  resolution  to  such  public 
authorities  In  this  State  and  elsewhere  as 
they  may  deem  advisable. 

Cornelia    Lawrence, 

Town  Clerk. 


Lions  International 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  26,  1965 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story 
of  Lions  International  starts  in  1917, 
when  its  founder,  Melvin  Jones,  of  Chi- 
cago, counseled  that  "no  club  shall  hold 
out  as  one  of  its  objectives  the  financial 
gain  of  its  membership."  American 
businessmen  working  through  the  Lions, 
have  put  new  meaning  into  an  idea  as 
old  as  civilization  itself — man's  duty  to 
his  fellow  man. 

Every  Lion  thinks  first  of  his  own 
country  and  rightfully  so,  but  he  does  not 
blind  himself  to  the  good  in  people  of 
other  nations.  If  he  did,  he  could  not 
long  remain  a  Lion. 

Lions  are  men  who  desire  to  develop 
friendships  among  the  peoples  of  many 
lands;  men  who  are  interested  in  good 
will  and  good  fellowship,  instead  of  dis- 
trust, fear,  and  hate.  We  cannot  forget 
the  Lions  International  youth  exchange 
program.  This  program  is  based  on  stu- 
dent vacation  exchanges  financed  by 
local  clubs  and  provides  visiting  foreign 
students  with  a  true  picture  of  American 
family  and  social  life.  Seldom  has  a 
program  received  so  much  commenda- 
tion in  the  early  stages  of  its  existence. 
It  is  an  experiment  in  international  liv- 
ing and  is  splendidly  successful. 

As  the  largest  service  club  organiza- 
tion in  the  world,  the  Lions  organization 
has  achieved  an  outstanding  record  in  its 
assistance  to  the  sightless  and  in  the 
area  of  the  prevention  of  blindness. 
Lions  has  been  a  member  agency  of 
CARE  since  1957.  In  each  community 
where  the  purple  and  gold  banner  of 
Lionism  is  displayed,  an  untold  number 
of  humanitarian  services  are  rendered. 

As  a  member  of  the  Downtown  Miami 
Lions  Club,  I  am  proud  to  direct  your 
attention  to  what  we  call  the  "objects  of 
the  association,"  which  are  in  brief: 

First.  To  create  and  foster  a  spirit  of 
"generous  consideration"  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world  through  a  study  of 
the  problems  of  international  relation- 
ships. 

Second.  To  promote  the  theory  and 
:>ractice  of  the  principles  of  good  gov- 
rrnment  and  good  citizenship. 


Third.  To  take  an  active  interest  in 
the  civic,  social,  and  moral  welfare  of  the 
community. 

Fourth.  To  unite  the  members  in  the 
bonds  of  friendship,  good  fellowship,  and 
mutual  understanding. 

Rfth.  To  provide  a  foinim  for  the  full 
and  free  discussion  of  all   matters  of 

public    interest — partisan    politics    and 
sectarian  religion  alone  excepted. 

Sixth.  To  encourage  efficiency  and 
promote  high  ethical  standards  in  busi- 
ness and  professions;  pi-ovided  that  no 
club  shall  hold  out  as  one  of  its  objects 
flnancial  benefits  to  its  members. 

A  few  years  ago  a  simple,  meaningful, 
two-word  motto  was  chosen  by  the  Lions. 
These  two  words  are  "We  Sei-ve."  It  is 
the  belief  of  Lions  International  that  it 
can  work  under  that  simple,  sincere 
motto,  knowing  that  out  of  the  sum  total 
of  its  efforts,  will  come  better  days  for 
all  mankind. 

As  part  of  its  effort  to  promote  good 
government  and  good  citizenship  Lions 
place  major  attention  on  and  take  p>osi- 
tive  action  for  developing  those  programs 
intended  to  emphasize,  encourage,  and 
foster  the  American  way  of  life. 

As  an  example  of  this  kind  of  action, 
a  fellow  Lion.  Brig.  Hubert  W.  Holmes, 
chairman  of  the  citizenslUp  and  patriot- 
ism committee  of  district-  35A.  Florida 
Lions,  brought  to  my  attention  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  by  District  35A 
Lions  International : 

Whereas  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  every 
Lion,  both  individually,  and  In  concert  with 
all  other  Lions  assembled  in  meetings  of 
their  respective  Lions  clubs,  to  live  up  to  the 
"Lions  International  Club  Activities  Code  of 
Citizenship  and  Patriotism";  and 

Whereas  in  our  opinion  there  now  exists  a 
continuing  threat  to  our  "American  Way  of 
Life"  from  extremists  of  both  the  right  and 
the  left;  a  possible  weakening  of  our  recog- 
nition of  our  duties  to  our  country;  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  patriotic  urge  to  unselfishly  serve 
our  country  In  the  preservation  of  our  hard- 
won  freedoms:  and  the  immediate  and  con- 
tinuing direct  and  insidious  attacks  of  Com- 
munistic Ideology  on  traditions,  Ideals,  re- 
ligious freedoms,  as  well  as  our  political  and 
economic  rights  as  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States:  Now,  there- 
fore. 

We,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Hialleah 
Industrial  Lions  Club,  in  meeting  assembled 
this  25th  day  of  July  1963,  on  behalf  of  our- 
selves and  the  membership  of  this  club  do 
hereby,  by  this  resolution,  adopt  a  program 
the  purposes  and  objectives  being  as  noted 
herein;  and 

Therefore,  it  is  further  recommended  and 
requested  that  all  Lions,  Lions  clubs,  and 
Lion  districts  In  the  State  of  Florida,  and 
Florida  Lions  while  assembled  in  the  next 
Florida  Lions  State  Convention  do  favorably 
consider  the  adoption  of  this  active  program 
of  American  citizenship  and  patriotism  and 
at  the  same  time  adopt  this  resolution  as  an 
expression  of  their  own  beliefs:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  ourselves  Indi- 
vidually and  collectively  to  take  vigorous  and 
positive  action  by  encoiu-aging,  participat- 
ing, and  helping  to  develop  educational  pro- 
grams designed  to  emphasize  the  American 
way  of  life  to  include  our  traditions,  ideals, 
rellglovis  freedoms,  as  well  as  our  political 
and  economic  rights  as  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  to 
insure  that  our  children,  and  the  public  are 


informed  of  the  nature  of  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy  to  conquer  the  world, 

MOBTON      BEBNSTEIK, 

President. 
William   J.  Ramsay, 

Secretary. 
S.  G.  Osborne,  IPP, 
Chairman.  Citizenship  and  Patriotism 
Committee. 
Attest: 

John  P.  Hattan. 
Cabinet  Secretary-Treasurer. 


Not  Right  Place  To  Cut  Budget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROLLAND  REDLIN 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  26.  1965 

Ml-.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent editorial  expressing  the  concern 
many  of  us  feel  about  proposed  changes 
in  teclinical  assistance  financing  in  the 
soil  conservation  program  appeared  in 
the  March  1965,  edition  of  the  North 
Dakota  Rural  Electric  magazine.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  this  edi- 
torial in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record; 
Not   Right    Place  To   Cut   BuDcrr 

The  North  Dakota  Association  of  Soil  Con- 
servation Districts  has  gone  on  record  as 
strongly  opposing  a  recommendation  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  calling  for  a  $20  mil- 
lion cut  in  the  1966  appropriations  for  SOS 
technical  assistance  to  landowners  and 
operators  in  local  soil  conservation  districts. 

The  association's  resolution  has  the  unani- 
mous backing  of  the  70  soil  conservation 
districts  in  the  State  as  well  as  the  North 
Dakota  congressional  delegation  in  W-i^h- 
Ington  and  most  State  leaders.  At  this  time. 
one  North  Dakota  farm  organization  has 
voiced  support  to  defeat  the  budget  cut  and 
others  are  expected  to  take  similar  action 
soon. 

The  proposal  would  mean  a  decrease  of  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  below  the  level  this 
year. 

In  addition,  it  would  require  landowners 
and  operators  in  soil  conservation  districts 
to  pay  approximately  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  Federal  technical  assistance  they  now  get 
in  planning  and  field  work  to  develop  soil 
and  water  conservation  practices  on  tl:e 
farmer's  land. 

What  would  this  mean? 

Frank  Schaan,  Balta,  president  of  the 
State  association,  said:  "District  supervisors 
contacted  throughout  the  State  estimate 
that  if  the  Budget  Bureau's  proposal  is  en- 
acted into  law,  there  would  be  a  drop  of 
about  50  percent  in  the  niunber  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices  carried  out." 

This  is  because  local  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts would  be  unable  to  bear  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  technical  assistance  out  of 
their  own  budgets  and  "it's  doubtful  "  if 
farmers  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  this  as- 
sistance. "Instead,  they  just  wouldn't  ini- 
tiate conservation  practices  such  as  planting 
trees,  building  dams,  irrigation  and  w.ter- 
sheds." 

The  xUtimate  result  would  also  affect  to  a 
degree  the  local  economy.  It's  estimated,  for 
instance,  that  about  50  technicians  would 
be  out  of  work  and  perhaps  forced  to  leave 
the  State  for  other  employment. 

The  Budget  Bureau  proposes  legislation  to 
establish    a    revolving   fund   as   a   meaii.s  of 


handling  cash  payments  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  partial  payment  for  SCS  assist- 
ance. Should  such  a  fund  be  established 
and  money  collected  from  farmers  and  soil 
conservation  districts,  it  is  expected  the 
Budget  Bureau  would  ask  SCS  to  turn  back 
an  equivalent  amount  of  Its  appropriation 
to  theTreasiuy. 

This  propoeal,  presumably  directed  toward 
reli  asing  Federal  funds  for  new  Federal  pro- 
gr.ais,  ■was  apparently  predicated  on  the  er- 
roneous assiimptlon  that  the  chief  purpoee 
and  effect  of  the  conservation  program  is  to 
Increase  production.  And,  since  American 
farmers  now  can  produce  more  of  some  prod- 
ucts than  we  consume,  the  soU  conservation 
effort  can  be  safely  reduced. 

Here  in  North  Dakota  we  know  that  this 
Isn  t  true.  We  remember  too  well  the  dust 
storms  of  the  past,  and  the  dried-up  water- 
holes.  We're  thankful  for  the  tremendous 
Job  soil  districts  have  done  in  the  past  to 
he.r>  eliminate  the  wastes  of  erosion.  We 
know  much  more  remains  to  be  done  and 
unanimously  conclude  that  the  program 
should  not  be  thwarted. 

What  can  you  do? 

Why  not  write  your  Congressmen?  Ask 
thPin  to  lead  the  fight.  We  know  they  will 
wiuiiout  being  told,  but  yoiir  letters  will 
mean  valuable  ammunition  from  the  grass- 
roots when  they  appear  before  hearings  and 
when  discussing  the  proposal  with  col- 
ic, sues. 


Pollution  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Niagara 
River 


States-CanadlaJi  International  Joint  Com- 
mission concerning  water  poUutlon;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  copleB  of  thla  rwolutlon  be 
sent  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Jobnscm,  the 
United  States-Canadian  International  Joint 
Committee,  Senators  BoBBarr  P.  Kknnedy  and 
Jacob  K.  Javtts  and  Congressmen  Thaddeus 
J.  DOT.SKI,  Richard  D.  McCaetht,  Henry  P. 
Smtth,  m,  Charles  GooDrLL  and  Barber  B. 

CONABLE,   Jr. 

Delmar  L.  Mttchell, 

Chairman. 


EXTENSION  OF  RE:MARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   KEW   YORK 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  26, 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
23.  1965,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
a  n  solution  was  adopted  in  support  of  a 
pub.ic  hearing  in  Biiffalo  by  the  United 
States-Canadian  International  Joint 
Co:iimission  concerning  the  pollution  of 
La/.e  Erie  and  the  Niagara  River. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  resolu- 
tior.  which  follows: 

Whereas  Stenley  P.  Splsiak,  chairman  of 
V.'.f  Water  Resources  Conunittee  of  the  State 
c  ;  .  LTvatlon  cotmcU  after  appearing  before  a 
c  r  -ressional  committee  on  pollution  has 
c;.:  a  for  an  international  pubUc  hearing  in 
the  I  ity  of  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie  and  Niagara 
R;     r  water  pollution;  and 

V  i.ereas  Mr.  Spislak  requested  action  by 
tl..  United  States-Canadian  International 
Jc.  r  Commission  "to  analyze  and  survey  the 
i:r  national  waters  along  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier .lud  to  hold  a  public  hearing  preferably 
i::  lifTalo  in  the  near  future  to  gather  cur- 
re:,  .nformation  pertaining  to  the  pollution 
o!  ::.ose  waters";  and 

V  .loreas  each  year  the  Incidences  of  water 
polU.iion  along  the  Niagara  frontier  becomes 
m..:  •  and  more  acute  causing  more  and  more 
batV.ing  beaches  to  be  closing  on  the  Amer- 
ican side  of  the  waters;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  great  need  for  the  en- 
act ir.cnt  of  more  stringent  Federal  laws  pre- 
ver.i.ug  and  controlling  water  pollution 
Cilor.g  the  Niagara  frontier:  Now,  therefore, 
be  i'. 

i^-  ^oh^c(J,  That  this  common  council  ex- 
Pfes,?  an  Intent  to  support  Mr.  Spisiak  and 
Join  with  him  in  requesting  that  a  public 
Clearing  be  held  here  In  Buffalo  by  the  United 


SioDx  City,  Iowa:  A  Beacon  of  Hope 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STANLEY  L.  GREIGG 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  26.  1965 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking 
as  a  former  mayor  of  the  city  of  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
that  community's  outstanding  record  in 
its  program  for  international  visitors. 
Mr.  Elmer  Swenson  of  Sioux  City,  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  Mayor  s  Committee 
for  International  Visitors  and  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  development  of  a 
strong  and  vibrant  program.  Largely 
because  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr. 
Swenson  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  in  building  a  successful  pro- 
gram, Sioux  City  is  one  of  six  communi- 
ties in  the  entire  Nation  Included  in  "A 
Beacon  of  Hope" — the  first  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  by  the  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs.  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in 
the  following  statement  from  that  Com- 
mission: 

The  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Educational  and  Culttiral  Affairs,  a 
group  of  p)ersons  outside  Government  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  In  accordance  with  certain  pror- 
visions  of  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act,  Lb  tinder- 
taking  a  most  interesting  study  of  one  aspect 
of  this  Government's  Intemation&l  educa- 
tional and  cultural  relations  program.  I 
heard  about  this  on  Wednesday  of  last  week 
when  the  Chairman  of  this  Commission,  Dr. 
Homer  D.  Babbldge,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut,  was  the  keynote 
speaker  at  the  conference  of  the  National 
Council  for  Community  Services  to  Interna- 
tional Visitors  here  in  Washington.  Dr. 
Babbldge,  said,  in  part,  to  an  audience  of 
several  hundred  persons  from  all  over  the 
United  States  who  serve  foreign  visitors: 

"As  you  probably  know,  the  first  publica- 
tion and  the  first  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Advisory  Commission  was  a 
booklet  entitled  "A  Beacon  of  Hope."  It 
rapidly  became  evident  to  the  members  of 
the  Commission  during  the  gathering  of  the 
material  on  which  this  book  was  based  that 
the  Goverrunent's  international  educational 
exchange  programs,  and  Indeed  the  whole 
idea  of  international  exchange,  had  wide- 
spread support  from  all  branches  of  the 
citizenry.  Many  of  you,  you  will  remember, 
answered  letters  from  the  then  Chairman  of 
the  Commission,  John  W,  Gardner,  giving 
your  views  as  to  the  Importance  of  the  pro- 
gram, how  It  could  be  imprved,  and  so  on. 
"In  fact,  the  Commission  was  so  impressed 
with  this  widespread  volunteer  effort  that 
it  is  now,  as  many  of  you  know,  in  process 
of  preparing,  or  more  accurately  gathering, 
information  to  prepare  a  special  report  to 


the  Congress  which  we  are  sure  will  show 
that  this  support  is  not  only  wldeepread  but 
that  It  goes  deep.  Proof  of  the  deptto  of  this 
support  lies,  of  course,  in  the  endless  and 
countless  hours  of  time  and  effort  which  all 
of  you  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  all  of  us,  put 
into  this  program  with  no  ocMnpensation 
other  than  the  Joy  which  comes  from  civic 
duties  well  done,  responslbUities  fulfiUed  and 
the  personal  pride  and  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  one's  efforts  have  not  gone 
iinnotlced. 

"In  order  to  prepare  this  report  and  make 
your  efforts  known,  we  are  sending  a  writer 
to  six  communities  scattered  about  the 
United  States.  He  will  be  taking  a  look  at 
how  the  programs  for  foreign  visitors  and 
students  operate  in  these  cities,  how  vol- 
unteers are  recruited,  how  they  are  trained, 
what  they  do,  the  number  of  visitors  they 
handle  per  year  and  so  on.  We  have  choeen 
two  cities  on  the  east  coast,  Philadelphia  and 
Atlanta;  two  in  the  Middle  West,  Sioux  City 
and  Dallas;  and  two  on  the  west  coast,  San 
Francisco  and  Corvallls,  Oreg.  We  know 
from  experience  that  each  of  these  cities  has 
a  somewhat  different  arrangement  for  han- 
dling foreign  visitors  and,  indeed,  as  I  men- 
tioned elsewhere  this  evening,  this  variety 
of  organization  and  method  of  providing  pro- 
grams for  foreign  visitors  is  characteristic 
of  the  pluralism  of  American  society.  We 
know  also  you  have  a  magnificent  story  to 
tell  and  we  wish  to  do  it  well  for  you." 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  was  one  of  the  conununlties  selected 
by  the  Department  of  State  to  have  its  vol- 
unteer efforts  in  this  program  explained. 
Sioux  City,  as  you  may  know,  has  a  Mayor's 
Committee  for  International  Visitors.  I 
take  considerable  pride  in  having  been  in- 
strumental in  starting  it  at  the  time  I  was 
mayor  there.  Sioux  City  is  one  of  several 
communities  in  the  United  States  in  which 
the  municipal  government  gives  recogni- 
tion to  the  Importance  of  foreign  visitors  in 
a  rather  distinct   way. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  Advisory 
Commission  issues  its  special  report  to  the 
Congress  and  later  to  the  general  public  on 
the  vast  volunteer  effort  that  goes  into  these 
programs  as  an  indication  of  the  tremendous 
widespread  support  that  they  engender  all 
over  this  great  country,  all  of  you  wlU  find 
it  most  interesting  and  worthwhile  reading. 


The  144th  AnniTersary  of  Greek 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CXJNNECTTCDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Friday,  March  26.  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  yesterday. 
March  25,  marked  the  144th  anniversary 
of  Greek  Independence  Day.  It  was  on 
this  day  in  1821  that  the  people  of  Greece 
began  their  struggle  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  Ottoman  rule.  It  was  a  struggle 
that  was  to  end  successfully  6  years  later, 
bringing  to  a  close  centuries  of  domina- 
tion. 

We  celebrate  other  national  Independ- 
ence days  of  great  imp>ortance,  but  this 
day  has  a  special  significance.  For  It  Is 
the  ancient  Greeks  who  have  bequeathed 
to  us  the  philosophy  and  principles  that 
have  formed  the  cornerstone  of  our  rep- 
resentative Government.  In  classical 
times  Greece  was  one  of  the  citadels  of 
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Western  civilization.  It  was  the  Greeks 
who  created  the  model  state,  and  their 
achievements  are  the  legacy  of  modem 
civilization. 

There  has  long  been  a  bond  between 
the  Greeks  and  Americans.  When  Arch- 
bishop Germanos  of  Patras  raised  the 
flag  of  freedom  over  the  monastery  of 
Aghia  Lavra,  President  Monroe  and  Dan- 
iel Webster,  as  well  as  other  American 
statesmen,  were  quick  to  declare  they 
were  in  full  sympathy  with  the  intention 
of  the  Greek  people  to  win  freedom  and 
self-determination. 

Since  winning  their  independence,  the 
Greeks  have  had  their  ups  and  downs. 
But  through  It  all  they  have  remained 
firm  in  their  dedication  to  freedom,  de- 
mocracy, and  the  dignity  of  man. 

Greece  had  the  misfortime  to  be  over- 
run by  the  Nazis  in  World  War  II.  No 
sooner  had  the  Nazis  been  defeated  than 
the  Greeks  were  beset  by  Communist 
guerrilla  forces. 

With  a  hand  from  the  United  States 
under  the  Truman  Doctrine,  the  Greek 
Government  was  able  to  subdue  the 
Communist  insurgents  and  maintain  its 
hard-won  independence. 

Today  modem  Greece  stands  as  a  bul- 
wark of  democracy.  It  probably  holds 
the  distinction  of  having  fought  com- 
munism longer  than  any  other  member 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. And  the  Greeks  are  one  of  our 
staunchest  allies  in  the  defense  of 
freedom. 

We  can  never  fully  repay  our  debt  to 
the  Greek  people  for  their  defense  of 
freedom  and  their  development  of  demo- 
cratic institutions.  But  we  can  take  time 
out  on  this  occasion  to  salute  the  million 
and  a  half  Americans  of  Greek  origin  as 
we  join  hands  with  our  allies  across  the 
Atlantic  in  celebrating  Greek  Independ- 
ence Day. 


Rescue  of  Lt.  James  Cullen  From  the 
Sea  of  Tonkin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  26,  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  newspapers  all  over  the  coun- 
try featured  the  dramatic  rescue  of  Lt. 
James  Cullen  of  Winchester,  Mass.,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  The  full  story  of 
Lieutenant  CuUen's  experience  and  his 
remarkable  courage  has  now  been  made 
available  and  I  would  like  to  include  it  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 

Lieutenant  CuUen  was  positioning  his  P- 
100  for  a  strafing-bomblng  run  on  the  naval 
base  Installation  Quangkhe  on  the  east  coast 
of  North  Vietnam.  As  he  approached  from 
the  northeast  to  make  a  run  from  the  west 
to  east,  toward  the  sea.  He  received  a  radio 
c.ill  that  reported  that  two  small  ships  up 
the  river  from  the  naval  base  were  really 
tlirowing  up  a  barrage  of  antiaircraft  fire. 
The  two  ships  were  lined  up  bow  to  stem. 
Realizing  their  threat  to  the  bombers  that 
would  follow.  Lieutenant  Cullen  elected  to 
make  his  run  on  them.  As  he  Hew  Inland  he 
was  engulfed  In  flak  bursts,  coming  from  the 
ships.     Then  he  turned  his  aircraft  left  to 


run  from  west  to  east  down  the  river.  At 
about  5,000  feet  of  range  he  started  firing  bis 
20-milllmeiter  cannon,  to  keep  the  Vlet- 
minhs'  heads  down  on  the  ships. 

As  the  rounds  began  to  hit  around  the  first 
ship,  Lieutenant  Cullen's  aircraft  took  a  hit 
right  In  the  cockpit  with  shrapnel  wounding 
him  in  the  arm.  Deciding  to  proceed  with  the 
run  despite  the  damage  and  the  wound,  he 
continued  firing  as  he  closed  on  the  ships. 
As  the  first  ship  disappeared  luider  his  air- 
craft's nose,  he  started  dropping  his  bombs. 
The  aircraft  sklnuned  over  the  first  and  sec- 
ond ships  at  about  100  feet.  The  aft  guns 
of  the  second  ship  were  throwing  up  a  wall 
of  flak.  Cullen's  aircraft  was  critically  dam- 
aged as  the  flak  staggered  his  aircraft.  Turn- 
ing slightly  and  looking  back  he  could  see 
the  hits  on  the  two  ships.  The  guns  appeared 
to  be  silenced. 

As  he  looked  forward  he  saw  another  P-100 
being  tracked  by  tracers  from  a  gunboat. 
Disregarding  the  critical  damage  already  re- 
ceived he  pointed  his  aircraft  at  the  gunboat 
and  started  firing. 

Suddenly  Cullen's  F-lOO  cosed  down  to- 
ward the  boat  and  the  flre  lights  illuminated. 
The  flight  controls  would  not  respond.  He 
continued  firing  and  hits  appeared  dispersed 
on  the  boat.  The  boat's  guns  were  silenced. 
Selecting  the  emergency  hydraulic  system 
and  pulling  back  on  the  stick  with  both 
hands  his  aircraft  bottomed  out  Just  above 
the  waves. 

It  went  into  an  uncoiUroUed  right  climb- 
ing turn  over  the  naval  base.  The  firelights 
had  burned  through  and  went  out.  He  was 
streaming  about  150  feet  ot  flame  starting 
from  aft  of  the  canopy.  ] 

Trying  left  rudder,  he  was  able  to  reverse 
the  turn  to  head  out  to  sea.  He  stayed  in 
the  torching  aircraft  determined  to  get  clear 
of  the  naval  base  and  the  boats  clustered 
around  the  mouth  of  the  river.  He  finally 
ejected  just  prior  to  impact.  As  he  descended 
in  his  parachute  he  could  henr  tire  antlcraft 
guns  firing  and  the  explosions  on  the  nearby 
shore.  Landing  in  the  wa,ter  a  short  distance 
from  the  Vietmlnh  boats,  be  watched  the 
closest  boats  tvirn  toward  him  as  he  acti- 
vated his  rescue  beacon.  Then  above  he  saw 
the  P-100  fighters  had  started  a  tight  circle 
above  him.  The  boats  stopped  and  he  could 
see  the  flashes  of  guns  from  one  of  the  boats. 
Suddenly  two  of  the  fighters  turned  in  on  the 
boats  and  drove  them  away  with  their  guns. 
He  climbed  into  his  raft.  The  scene  was 
spectacular.  Explosions  bellowed  out  as  the 
bombs  were  falling  on  the  naval  base  com- 
plex. The  noise  was  overpowering  and  the 
only  counterfiring  came  from  small  boats 
offshore.  The  destruction  at  Quangkhe  ap- 
peared complete  indicating  a  terrific  pound- 
ing for  the  Vietmln.  Columns  of  smoke  and 
secondary  explosions  marioed  the  shore. 
After  what  seemed  like  a  long  wait  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin,  off  North  Vietnam,  a  rescue 
seaplane — U.S.  Airforce — arrived  with  more 
fighters  and  released  the  F-lOO's  that  had 
covered  the  downed  pilot  for  35  minutes. 
The  rescue  plane  made  a  sea  landing  guarded 
by  the  Navy  flghters  and  pulled  Cullen  into 
the  plane.  Five  minutes  later  the  aircraft 
was  airborne  and  headed  back  to  DaNang 
Air  base. 


Prosecution  of  Persons  Charged  With 
World  War  II  Crimes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  26,  1965 

Mr.    DULSKI.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 


clude a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  memorializing  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  request  the  Government  of 
West  Germany  to  enact  legislation  ex- 
tending the  statute  of  limitations  per- 
taining to  the  prosecution  of  persons 
charged  with  World  War  n  crimes: 
Senate  Resolution  107 

Whereas  the  statutes  of  the  Government 
of  West  Germany  provide  for  a  limitation  of 
time  in  which  to  bring  charges  against  those 
persons  accused  of  war  crimes  committed 
during  World  War  II;  and 

Whereas  the  term  of  the  statute  of  Ihnita- 
tions  so  enacted  provides  that  such  persons 
must  be  brought  to  account  for  these  crimes 
within  20  years;  and 

Whereas  the  term  of  20  years  expires  dur- 
ing this  year  of  1965;  and 

Whereas  many  of  those  charged  with  the 
greatest  of  these  war  crimes  have  not  as  yet 
been  brought  to  Justice;  and 

Whereas  if  the  statute  of  limitations  is  not 
extended,  those  persons  who  have  not  ap- 
peared in  answer  to  these  charges  will,  if  not 
brought  before  the  appropriate  tribimal  with- 
in the  20-year  period  so  provided,  be  tlaen 
inunune  from  prosecution;  and 

Whereas  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
many  of  the  most  Infamotis  of  those  persons 
held  accountable  for  these  crimes  and  atroci- 
ties are  still  at  large  or  not  accounted  for; 
and 

Whereas  it  would  be  outrageous  to  permit 
those  accused  of  such  villainous  crimes  to  go 
unpunished:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  {if  the  assembly  concur).  That 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  SUites 
of  America  be,  and  he  hereby  is  respectfully 
memorialized  to  request  the  Government  of 
West  Germany  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  enact  ap- 
propriate legislation  extending  the  statute  of 
limitations  pertaining  to  persons  charged 
with  World  War  II  crimes  for  an  additional 
20  years,  making  said  statute  of  limitations 
to  be  40  years  in  all;  and  be  it  ftuther 

Resolved  {if  the  assembly  c<mcur) .  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  Member  of  Congress  duly  elected 
from  the  State  of  New  York  and  that  tiie 
latter  be  urged  to  do  everything  possible  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 
John  T.  McKennan, 

Clerk. 
George  H.  Van  Lengen, 

Secretary. 


Results  of  Public  Opinion  Poll 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  completed  another  poll  of  public 
opinion  in  the  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania.  This  district  lies 
to  the  north  and  east  of  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  wholly  within  Allegheny 
County.  Its  total  population  is  409.291. 
of  whom  109,923  are  registered  Demo- 
crats and  108,092  are  registered  Republi- 
cans. 

The  18th  District  of  Pennsylvania  fea- 
tures a  great  many  industrial  areas 
along  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  Rivers 
and  has  many  strictly  residential  areas. 
It  has  a  httle  farming  in  the  sections 


farthest  removed  from  the  city  and  quite 
a  little  coal  mining. 

Most  ethnic  groups  of  any  sizable  Im- 
portance are  found  in  the  district,  with 
a  higher  than  normal  number  of  Ger- 
mans and  Italians. 

An  equal  niunber  of  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
No  way  of  determining  how  many  of 
each  party  responded  was  utilized.  Only 
sianed  replies  were  coimted.  The  per- 
centage tabulations  follow: 

1.^BUI.ATED  Results  for  Poll  Conducted 
January  1965 

1.  All  things  considered,  would  you  rate 
President  Johnson's  performance  In  oflBce  as 
(a>  good,  (b)  fair,  (c)  bad?  (a)  32  percent; 
(bi  55  percent;   (c)    13  percent. 

2  Do  you  believe  that  America's  prestige  in 
the  world  has  improved  In  the  last  4  years? 
Yes.  17  percent;  no,  83  percent. 

?,.  Should  we  (a)  make  greater  efiforts  to 
win  the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  or  (b)  seek 
a  i.'-uce  and  get  out?  (a)  56  percent;  (b)  44 
percent. 

•i.  Do  you  have  confidence  that  the  U.S. 
dollar  will  for  the  predictable  future  remain 
cm-  of  the  soundest  currencies  in  the  world? 
Yc  -.  68  i)ercent;  no,  32  percent. 

5.  Would  you  favor  keeping  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary out  of  Africa,  except  under  United  Na- 
tions auspices?  Yes,  89  percent;  no,  11  per- 
cent. 

6.  Would  you  vote  to  cut  our  Federal  ex- 
cl5e  taxes  at  this  time  by  approximately  f2 
billion?    Yes,  56  percent;  no,  44  percent. 

7.  Do  you  think  the  nationalP  minimum 
w;i:re  should  be  (a)  kept  at  $1.25  per  hour, 
or  (b)  raised  to  $1.50,  or  (c)  be  raised  to 
$1  75?  (a)  57  percent,  (b)  32  percent;  (c) 
11  percent. 

P,.  Should  we  abolish  race  and  nationality 
in  determining  eligibility  for  immigration  to 
the  United  States?  Yes,  43  percent;  no.  57 
I>ercent. 

9.  Do  you  believe  that  the  administration's 
antipoverty  program  will  substantially  reduce 
poverty  in  the  United  States?  Yes,  20  per- 
cent; no,  80  percent. 

10.  Do  yooi  favor  President  Johnson's  pro- 
pof  :\1  to  advance  $1  billion  for  public  schcxjls 
in  poverty  Impacted  areas?  Yes,  66  percent; 
no.  34  percent. 

11.  Do  you  support  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
N.mara's  plans  to  abolish  the  mUitary  re- 
serves and  reassign  some  of  their  units  Into 
tho  National  Guard?  Yes,  74  percent;  no, 
26  t->ercent. 

12.  Would  you  favor  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  our  farm  price-support  program? 
Yes.  88  percent;  no,  12  percent. 

13.  In  considering  medicare  for  the  aged. 
wo. lid  you  prefer  (a)  it  be  financed  out  of 
ecr.iral  tax  funds,  (b)  it  be  financed  by  in- 
ert sing  social  security  taxes,  or  (c)  that  no 
ne?  program  be  adopted?  (a)  31  percent; 
(bi   25  percent;   (c)  44  percent. 

U.  Do  you  believe  that  It  Is  good  for  the 
CO -r.try  that  the  Democrats  have  a  2  to  1 
m...' >rity  In  the  House  and  Senate?  Yes, 
15  i  ercent;  no,  85  percent. 


Communications,  U.SA. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   FLORIDA 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  26. 1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  6  months  of  1964,  a  dramatic  ex- 
hibit entitled  "Communications,  U.SA." 


was  seen  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  was  the  sixth  In  a  series  of  ex- 
hibits to  be  held  in  the  Soviet  Union 
since  the  signing  of  the  1959  cultural  ex- 
change agreement  with  that  country. 

This  exhibit  was  prepared  by  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  In  cooperation  with 
the  Bell  System  and  some  30  other  pri- 
vate American  businesses. 

I  believe  that  the  membership  of  the 
House  will  be  interested  in  a  brief  article 
from  the  February  issue  of  the  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  News,  describing  "Com- 
munications. TJSJi..,"  its  Itinerary  and 
the  enthusisistic  reception  it  received 
from  the  Soviet  people.  I  will,  therefore, 
insert  the  article  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  Bell  System  and  other  pri- 
vate American  firms  whose  cooperation 
and  generosity  have  made  this  and  other 
projects  of  this  type  possible.  This  Is 
an  excellent  example  of  fruitful  co<H>era- 
tion  between  private  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment— the  type  of  cooperation  which 
helps  to  make  the  American  way  of  life, 
our  r>oint  of  view,  and  our  national  ob- 
jectives, more  understandable  to  the 
people  of  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  myriad  ways  in 
which  private  American  initiative  and 
enterprise  contribute  to  the  attainment 
abroad  of  these  important  objectives. 
There  are  thousands  of  Individuals  and 
groups  in  the  United  States  who  sponsor, 
finance  or  operate,  various  projects 
abroad.  The  range  of  these  under- 
takings is  considerable.  They  Include 
building  and  staffing  of  schools,  operat- 
ing of  hospitals  and  health  centers,  pro- 
moting various  self-help  projects,  dis- 
tributing relief,  sponsoring  of  exchanges 
and  many,  many  ot^er  activities  which — 
either  directly  or  indirectly — convey  the 
meaning  of  our  free  society,  and  project 
the  image  of  America  throughout  the 
world. 

For  the  past  2  years,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  been  studying  this  vast  pri- 
vate American  effort  overseas — its  scope, 
lt«  direction  and  impact,  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  our  Nation's  foreign  policy 
goals. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
have  been  vitally  Interested  in  this  proj- 
ect. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  sub- 
committee findings  are  expected  to  be 
published  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier  follows: 

Communications    Exhibit    in    Russia:     Ja! 
American  Telephones! 

"Come  and  show  us  more  of  your  achieve- 
ments and  sell  us  the  telephone  apparatus." 
"Come  and  see  us  more  often  and  acquaint 
•us  with  your  life."  "This  Is  wonderful. 
There  should  be  more  such  links  with  the 
U.S.S.R.    We  wish  you  well." 

These  comments  were  only  a  fraction  of 
the  favorable  reactions  to  "Communications, 
U.S.A.,"  a  U.S.  Information  Agency  exhibit 
that  attracted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  its  first  show- 
ing— July  24  to  August  26 — the  people  of 
Leningrad  lined  up  for  nearly  a  mile  to  get 
in.  On  September  28,  "Communication*. 
U.S.A."  made  its  debut  In  Kiev  and  produced 
a  simUar  turnout  during  Its  4-week  stand. 


The  final  stop  was  In  Moscow,  from  Decem- 
ber 3  to  January  7. 

BELL  SYSTEM  PEOPLX  ON  STATT 

The  exlilbit.  ^spreading  over  15,000  square 
feet  and  displaying  everything  from  public 
telephone  booths  to  a  laser  demonstration, 
was  put  together  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Bell  System  and  30  other  private  businesses. 
Five  Bell  System  operating  comp>any  people 
helped  staff  "Communications,  UJS  J^."  There 
were  two  exhibit  guides,  who  could  speak, 
read,  and  write  Russian — Stefania  Wasuta,  a 
business  ofiBce  supervisor  with  the  New  Eng- 
land Co.,  and  Lawrence  R.  Maxwell,  a  super- 
vl6in]g  service  foreman  in  the  plant  depart- 
ment of  Mountain  States.  The  three  other 
telephone  people  rotated  as  technical  direc- 
tors In  the  three  cities.  J.  B.  Siedlaiz,  Jr., 
general  engineering  manager,  eastern  area. 
Bell  of  Pennsylvania,  served  In  Leningrad; 
Charles  Morgan,  Jr..  general  plant  extension 
and  costs  engineer  with  Southern  BeU, 
worked  the  Kiev  showing;  and  John  L.  Se- 
gall.  general  marketing  engineer  in  the  mar- 
keting department.  New  York,  Co.,  served  in 
Moscow. 

Since  Russia  has  less  than  3  telephones 
per  100  people  as  compared  to  44  per  100  peo- 
ple In  the  United  States,  the  Russians  w«* 
delighted  to  see  the  variety  of  telephone  In- 
struments. Reported  Larry  Maxwell:  "The 
best  description  of  their  reaction  •  •  •  Is 
to  say  that  Santa  ClavLs  has  come  to  town. 
They  are  tickled  to  death  to  hold  the  phones, 
tvirn  the  dials,  punch  the  keys.  They  ask 
If  they  can  call  the  United  States  from  our 
phones  In  the  exhibit." 

CtriSES  QUESTIONED 

The  crowds  questioned  the  guides  on  tech- 
nlcEdltles,  since  electronic  specialists,  tech- 
nicians and  student  groups  attended  tbe 
showings  as  well   as  the  general  public. 

Some  questions  were  politically  provoca- 
tive, but  most  Inquiries  were  asked  In  friend- 
ly curiosity.  Many  people  ask  about  life  in 
America:  How  much  do  you  make  a  month? 
How  much  does  a  new  car  cost?  Eto  you 
have  all  the  prcxluce  you  need  In  the  stores? 

"Communications,  U.S.A."  was  the  sixth 
In  a  series  of  exhibitions  to  be  held  In  the 
Soviet  Union  since  the  Cultural  Exchange 
Agreement  was  signed  In  1959.  Said  a  USIA 
official:  "It  Is  the  cooperation  between  pri- 
vate Industry  and  government  which  made 
the  presentation  so  dramatic  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  cul- 
tural and  Informational  exchanges  will  do 
much  to  make  the  American  point  of  view 
more  understandable  to  Soviet  citizens." 


Alaska:  Looking  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  22. 1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow  marks  the  anniversary  of  the 
earthquake  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
ever  to  occur  in  North  America,  the 
earthquake  which  struck  Alaska  at  5:36 
p.m.  on  March  27,  1964.  This  sudden 
convulsion  of  the  earth's  crust  brought 
death  to  113  Alaskans  and  resulted  in 
property  damage  of  almost  a  third  of  a 
billion  dollars. 

The  tragic  and  destructive  earthquake 
will  be  marked  tomorrow  in  Alaska  in 
memorial  services  for  those  who  died,  and 
in  observances  looking  toward  the  future. 
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That  Alaska's  futui-e  is  bright  can  be 
credited  not  only  to  the  Alaskans'  love 
of  the  land  and  their  determination  to 
rebuild  it,  but  also  to  prompt  and  effec- 
tive action  by  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  to  generous  assistance 
made  available  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  For  all  Alaskans,  let  me 
say,  we  are  very  grateful.  "Alaska  has 
bounced  back,"  writes  Ward  T.  Sims  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  an  article  in  the 
Anchorage  Daily  Times  on  March  20.  In 
order  that  others  may  know  how  Alas- 
kans view  their  future,  I  introduce  here 
Mr.  Sims'  article,  "Alaskans  Look  for 
Greatest  Year": 

Alaskans  Look  fob  Greatest  Year 
(By  Ward  T.  Sims) 

(Editor's  Note.— Alaskans  are  a  tough 
breed.  A  year  ago  the  great  earthquake 
killed  113  people  and  wiped  out  the  life's 
work  or  many  others.  Those  who  were  left 
turned  to  with  a  will  and  today  new  homes, 
new  _b\isinesses,  new  life  show  what  can  be 
donef  with  work  and  courage.) 

"The  cards  were  dealt  last  March  27.  Some 
of  our  people  have  left,  but  those  of  us  with 
our  roots  here  want  to  see  the  game  played 
out." 

The  game  holds  slim  promise,  insofar  as 
can  be  seen  now,  for  John  T.  Kelsey,  of  Val- 
dez,  who  speaks  so  resolutely  although  his 
property  losses  were  among  the  highest  suf- 
fered by  any  Individual  In  the  catastrophic 
earthquake  of  last  March  27. 

But  here  in  Alaska's  largest  city  the  scars 
are  largely  healed. 

"A  few  months  ago  we  were  on  our  knees," 
said  Manager  Don  Dickey,  of  the  Alaska  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  "But  now  we  look 
for  1965  to  be  Alaska's  greatest  year  so  far." 

On  that  Good  Friday  of  1964,  the  earth  of 
south-central  Alaska  trembled  as  It  had  never 
trembled  before  In  the  recorded  history  of 
North  America. 

In  Anchorage  and  Kodiak  and  Valdez  and 
Cordova  and  Seward  the  land  writhed;  fis- 
sures opened  and  snapped  shut;  huge  trees 
were  whipped  In  two;  buildings  and  bridges 
crashed  and  streets  cracked  and  sank. 

In  the  wake  of  the  convulsions  came  the 
agony  of  Valdez,  of  Seward,  of  Kodiak,  and 
of  such  little  known  places  as  Chenega, 
Kaguyak,  Kalsln  Bay. 

Monstrous  sea  waves  generated  by  the 
earthquake  clawed  at  those  sl.x  commimlties 
and  others,  not  only  in  Alaska  but  far  south 
along  the  shore  of  the  Pacific. 

Valdez  counted  31  dead,  Seward  11,  Kodiak 
5.  Chenega  23,  Kaguyak  3.  Kalsln  Bay  6, 
from  the  seismic  waves. 

Th  total  loss  In  Alaska  was  siirprlslngly 
light;  113  deaths  were  attributed  directly  to 
the  disaster.  Public  and  private  real  prop- 
erty damage  exceeded  $311  million. 

Despite  the  tragedy,  Alaska  has  bounced 
back. 

In  Anchorage,  where  nine  died  in  the 
quake,  building  permits  last  year  totaled 
more  than  $25  million,  up  $8  million  from 
the  boom  year  of  1963. 

"The  determination  of  tlie  people  to  rebuild 
and  go  ahead  has  been  the  most  Important 
factor. "  said  Anchorage  Mayor  Elmer  Ras- 
muson. 

The  1964  salmon  pack  was  some  3.7  million 
cases,  a  record  for  the  past  15  years.  King 
crab  production  reached  a  new  high  of  85 
million  pounds,  up  from  78  million  pounds 
in  1963. 

The  outlook  for  tourism,  the  State's  most 
important  industry  next  to  fisheries,  was 
bleak  indeed  immediately  after  the  Good 
Friday  disaster. 

By  summer's  end,  however,  the  tourist 
industry  had  made  strong  recovery  and  the 
outlook  for  1965  is  very  bright. 


Reconstruction  of  lacilitlee  destroyed  last 
March  27,  and  construction  unrelated  to  the 
disaster,  have  given  the  State's  economy  a 
tremendous  shot  in  the  arm.  Oil  explora- 
tion is  expected  to  pick  up  considerably. 
Visible  scars  of  the  disaster  are  still  up>on 
the  land.  The  scars  of  the  people  are  less 
apparent.  At  Valdez,  Kelsey  and  his  brother, 
Robert,  saw  a  lifetime  of  labor,  a  family 
business,  wiped  from  the  earth  in  a  few 
moments. 

They  operated  the  Valdez  Dock  Co.,  a  pier 
and  warehouse  complex  capable  of  handling 
three  freighters  at  one  time.  The  quake 
shattered  the  dock  and  warehouses.  Land- 
slides and  sea  waves  erased  all  traces  of 
the  facility,  along  with  a  major  portion  of 
the  Valdez  business  district. 

Tests  have  shown  that  the  entire  townslte 
is  completely  unstable  and  the  entire  city  is 
to  be  moved  to  a  new  site  4  miles  away. 

"I  don't  know  whether  we  will  still  be  in 
the  dock  business,  after  the  city  moves,"  Kel- 
sey said,  ''but  I  have  no  intention  of  picking 
up  and  leaving  Valdez." 

The  determination  to  stay,  to  rebuild,  is  a 
theme  one  hears  frequently.  It  is  a  theme 
even  of  those  who  suffered  staggering  per- 
sonal losses. 

One  Is  Joyce  Wyatt.  a  striking  blonde  who 
Is  now  studying  anthropology  and  arche- 
ology at  Orange  Coast  College  at  Costa  Mesa, 
Calif.  Joyce,  now  25,  and  her  husband,  Don- 
ald, were  camped  on  a  knoll  overlooking  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  near  Kaguyak,  on  Kodiak  Is- 
land, the  evening  of  last  March  27.  Wyatt 
was  doing  geology  work. 

•I  was  cooking  dinner  In  the  tent,  and  my 
husband  was  down  below,  on  the  lowlands, 
on  the  beach,  trying  to  find  Bome  fresh  water 
sources,"  she  recalls. 

•'Suddenly,  everything  began  shaking  vio- 
lently. My  first  thought  was  that  a  volcano 
had  erupted.  I  ran  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  where  I  hung  onto  ao  antenna  mast. 
I  can  remember  screaming  for  my  husband." 
His  body  was  found  4  days  later.  Yet 
today  Joyce  says:  "I'm  going  back  to  Alaska, 
to  prove -that  I  can  take  it,  to  prove  that  it 
can't  beat  me  down." 

In  a  cluttered,  garishly  painted  quonset 
hut  at  Kodiak,  Carl  RoUU  runs  a  makeshift 
replacement  for  his  marine  supply  store 
swept  away,  along  with  a  major  portion  of 
downtown  Kodiak.  At  37,  Rodli,  a  native  of 
Newport,  Oreg.,  plans  to  stick  it  out  In 
Kodiak.     Why? 

"After  everything  was  said  and  done,  we 
ended  up  with  a  net  worth  of  about  a  minus 
$45,000,  but  I  have  faith  In  this  area.  I'm 
confident  I  can  pay  what  I  owe  and,  still 
come  out  okay  over  the  long  pull." 

In  Anchorage,  Virgil  Knight,  a  tall, 
straight-shouldered  man  who  works  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  moves  with  a  limp. 
He  Is  reluctant  to  speak  of  his  experiences 
on  that  day  a  year  ago.  but  is  eager  to  talk 
of  events  since. 

"The  earthquake  brought  out  a  lot  in  peo- 
ple they  didn't  know  they  had.  The  thing 
that  is  important,  now.  is  the  way  the  com- 
munity has  regained  its  vigor." 

Knight  lived  in  the  Turaagain  residential 
area  of  Ancliorage,  where  77  homes  slid  over 
a  bluff  into  the  muddy  waters  of  Turnagain 
Arm. 

In  a  few  moments  on  March  27,  1964, 
Knight  lost  his  wife,  his  ri^t  leg.  his  home, 
and  35  years'  possessions.  He  and  his  wife 
were  crushed  when  they  were  caught  In  a 
closing  fissure.  Leora  Knight  never  regained 
consciousness.  Virgil  Knight  was  hospital- 
ized for  10  weeks. 

"He  bucked  up  very  fast."  comments  a  col- 
league   about   Virgil   Knight.     "He's   quite    a 

guy" 

Tn  the  shiny  newness  of  St.  James  The 
Fislierman  Episcopal  Churdh  in  Kodiak,  the 
congregation  gazes  each  Sunday  on  the  cross 
that  never  fell,  the  cross  touls  Horn  hung 


above   the  altar  16  minutes  before  disaster 
struck. 

The  Reverend  Donald  Bullock  remembers 
asking  Horn  If  the  eyebolts  he  was  using  to 
hang  the  cross  were  large  enough. 

"Even  In  an  earthquake.  Father,"  Horn 
laughed.  Moments  later,  his  words  were 
tested  and  found  true. 

The  tall  dark  man  most  residents  of  Kodiak 
know  simply  as  "Legs"  is  in  another  calling. 

Henry  Legrue,  a  former  Navy  cook,  operated 
the  Beachcombers,  a  nightclub  outside  of 
Kodiak,  on  Potato  Patch  Lake.  He  was  in 
his  home  next  door  when  the  earthquake  iiit. 

"It  was  rough,  but  there  wasn't  any  dam- 
age at  the  house  or  at  the  club.  Then  I  r.o- 
tlced  the  water  In  the  bay  was  acting  kind  of 
funny  and  my  first  thought  was,  'tidal  wave.' 

Seismic  waves  crashing  ashore  wiped  out 
Legs'  home  and  business.  Not  a  trace  of 
either  was  left. 

The  next  day,  Legs  and  his  wife.  Eta,  were 
pressed  Into  service  to  cook  for  the  homeless 
and  rescue  workers. 

When  the  emergency  eased,  an  offhand  re- 
mark about  riverboats  got  Legs  headed  into 
business  again.  With  the  aid  of  a  Small 
Business  Administration  loan.  Legs  bougiit 
the  250-foot  cruise  ship  Canadian  Prince 
and  had  It  towed  from  Vancouver  to  Ko- 
diak. 

Near  the  site  of  the  old  Beachcombers  Legs 
opened  a  cocktail  lounge  aboard  the  land- 
bound  vessel  on  December  29,  with  $14  in 
the  bank  and  $2  In  his  pockets. 

"Before  I  could  take  In  a  dime,"  Legs  re- 
calls, "a  friend  borrowed  the  $2  and  the 
cash  register  broke." 

Now  Legs  has  a  75 -seat  dining  room  in 
the  Prince  and  plans  to  convert  54  state- 
rooms for  hotel  use. 

An  employe  of  an  Anchorage  photo  lab, 
Mrs.  Blanche  Clark,  had  Just  picked  up  some 
film  at  the  J.  C.  Penney  store  and  was  wait- 
ing for  the  traffic  light  to  change  on  Fifth 
Avenue  when  the  earthquake  started. 

"A  huge  slab  from  the  front  of  the  Penney 
building  fell  to  the  sidewalk  on  edge  and 
then  fell  outward  broadside  on  the  car,  but 
the  car  fi-ame  prevented  it  from  crushing 
me." 

Mrs.  Clark  doesn't  remember  how  long  she 
was  trapped.  After  the  slab  was  lifted  and 
she  was  cut  from  the  remains  of  the  c.\t. 
doctors  found  she  had  a  broken  neck,  broken 
right  arm,  cracked  ribs  and  a  punctuied 
lung.     Mrs.  Clark  now  Is  back  on  the  job. 

Sig  Dlgree,  a  craggy-faced  newspapern;  -.n, 
and  his  wife,  Betha,  operated  the  weekly 
Kodiak  Mirror.  They  had  set  July  1,  1964, 
as  the  target  date  for  selling  the  Mirror  and 
retiring  to  a  home  on  Oregon's  beautiful 
Rogue  River,  at  Shady  Cove. 

The  seismic  sea  waves  washed  away  ihe 
Kodiak  Mirror.  Last  Christmas  week  the 
floods  which  ravaged  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  destroyed  their  new  home  on 
the  Rogue. 

"We  still  have  the  Mirror,  and  we  will  re- 
build," Digree  said.  "I  guess  you  just  don't 
get    Alaska    out    of    your    system    overnight. 

"I  might  as  well  admit  it.  Betha  and  I  have 
been  a  little  stunned  with  the  turn  of  events 
In  1964.  We  couldn't  do  much  about  it- 
nature  was  In  the  driver's  seat  both  times." 


Miami  Beach:  50  Years  of  Sunshine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORniA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Friday,  March  26, 1965 

Mr.   FASCELL.     Mr.  Speaker,   today, 
Friday.  March  26.  1965,  marks  the  50th 


anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
city  ofvMlami  Beach.  In  recc«nitlon  of 
this  event,  the  city's  celebration  will 
reach  a  climax  this  Saturday  with  a  gala 
parade  featuring  State,  local,  and  civic 
organizations. 

During  this  half  century,  Miami  Beach 
has  become  the  convention  and  "fun- 
sliine"  capital  of  the  Nation  with  over 
2  million  convention  delegates  and  tour- 
isis  visiting  and  enjoying  the  "Play- 
ground of  the  World"  last  year.  The 
motto  of  this  year's  celebration  perhaps 
bc.'-t  describes  what  this  50  years  has  been 
like,  "Miami  Beach — 50  Years  of  Sun- 
shine." 

The  city,  was  Incorporated  on  March 
26  1915,  by  31  of  the  33  registered  voters 
li\ing  In  the  area,  and  became  a  city  on 
Mny  25,  1917,  when  the  Governor  signed 
It.s  charter.  Today,  those  33  voters  have 
grown  to  38,023 — out  of  a  total  popula- 
tion of  65.000 — making  It  the  third  most 
populous  city  In  Dade  County  and  the 
eiiihth  most  populous  in  the  State  of 
Florida. 

As  it  celebrates  this  50th  anniversary, 
the  citizens  and  ofiBcials  of  Miami  Beach 
can  take  pride  In  the  city's  growth  and 
dovelopment.  It  has  become  much  more 
U.an  a  playgrround  as  Mr.  Haines  Colbert 
has  pointed  out  In  a  column  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Miami  Herald  on  March  23, 
19^5,  "Miami  Beach  Is  where  you  are 
and  what  you  are  doing.  It  Is  everything 
that  the  press  agents  and  cwnedians  say 
ar.d  more." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article  by 
Mr.  Colbert  best  describes  just  what 
Miami  Beach  means  and  what  It  has 
moant  to  its  residents,  visitors,  and  vaca- 
tioners: 

Br'.cH   Is   All  Thet  S.^t  It  Is — ^Up:    Only 

Direction  It  Knows 

(By  Haines  Colbert) 

The  television  camera  pans  down  a  row  of 

to.'.ering  hotels,  picks  up  a  glimpse  of  surf 

and    lingers    over    a    palm    tree    sUhouetted 

ag,  inst  the  moon. 

A  watcher  In  Terre  Haute  doesn't  need  to 
be  -  old  that's  Miami  Beach. 

Inside  one  of  the  hotels,  a  $10,000-a-week 
entertainer  looks  over  his  audience  and  tells 
wi.:;t  he  sees — a  carpet  of  mlnJk  sprinkled 
wiih  diamonds  and  the  blackened  faces  of 
people  who  pay  $50  a  day  for  a  room  and 
sptr-d    the    day    lying   in   the   B\in   beside   a 
sw.mmlng  pool  which  no  one  uses. 
Everyone  roars  because  that's  Miami  Beach. 
A  few  blocks  away,  a  mlUlonalre  entertains 
In  !us  home.    Someone  mentions  the  hotels, 
ar.u  the  hostess  says  she  hasn't  been  In  that 
arevi    for    years — too    noisy,    too    ornat«,    too 
cr'.-.vded,  too  everything. 
B  !t  she  lives  at  Miami  Beach. 
Oiher  residents  and  visitors  haven't  been 
to  iiotel  row,  either,  but   not  because  they 
object  to  It.     They're  older  people  with  lim- 
ited incoines,  and  they  dance  or  play  cards  or 
chcrs  in  public  parks. 

The  entertainment  Is  free,  and  they  are  en- 
joying Miami  Beach. 

An  old  man,  bearded  and  wearing  a  yam- 
ulk.i.  bargains  for  cabbage  and  a  half-p>ound 
of  meat  which  his  wife  will  cook  on  a  hot- 
pK  u-  in  their  hotel  room.  There's  no  glamor 
^hcre  they  live,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
be;i(  li.  but  the  weather  Is  better  than  In  the 
Bronx, 

Miami  Beach  Is  where  you  are  and  what 
vou  are  doing.  It  Is  everything  that  the 
prc-.s  agents  and  comedians  say  and  more — 
Wild  and  sedate,  svunptuous  and  drab,  over- 
dressed and  tasteful. 


And  It  Is  the  only  community  of  its  size 
and  prominence  In  which  some  of  the  found- 
ers stUl  are  around  to  teU  what  happened. 
In  60  years,  Miami  Beach  has  grown  Cram 
a  town  with  33  registered  voters — there  was 
no  exact  population  count — to  a  city  of  66.- 
000  which  is  visited  by  some  2  mUllon  tour- 
ists and  convention  delegates  every  year. 

But  population  figures  don't  reaUy  teU 
the  story.  Five  years  after  the  town  was 
founded,  the  census  of  1920  showed  a  popu- 
lation of  only  644,  and  growth  has  been  slow 
In  recent  years  because  of  lack  of  space. 
The  beach  pretty  well  fills  its  7  square  miles. 
The  value  of  property  is  a  better  indica- 
tion. In  1920,  the  assessed  valuation  of  real 
estate  was  $224,000.  The  same  area  and 
what  has  been  buUt  on  It  was  assessed  last 
year  at  $584,001,750  by  the  city  and  at  $796,- 
362,700  by  Dade  County. 

The  first  permanent  structure  at  Miami 
Beach  was  a  two-story  home  built  in  1886 
by  Charles  H.  Lum  on  what  now  is  the  site 
of  the  Tides  Hotel  at  1220  Ocean  Drive. 

At  last  count,  the  beach  had  368  hotels 
With  30,500  rooms;  2,900  apartment  build- 
ings containing  30,000  units;  7,000  resi- 
dences and  hundreds  of  other  structures — 
office  buildings,  stores,  churches,  and  public 
places. 

This  was  within  the  city  limits,  running 
from  the  tip  of  the  island  at  Government 
Cut  to  the  boundary  with  Surfslde  between 
87th  and  88th  Streets. 

Beach  residents  have  Jtist  about  stopped 
complaining  over  the  free  \ise  of  the  name 
of  their  city  for  everything  on  the  ocean- 
front  up  to  Broward  Covmty, 

Lum,  the  first  hc«ne  buUder,  and  his  fa- 
ther, Charles,  were  Indirectly  responsible  for 
the  development  of  an  even  greater  terri- 
tory. They  and  their  friends,  Elnathan  T. 
Field  and  Ezra  Osborn,  at  one  time  owned 
the  shore  from  Government  Cut  to  Jupiter — 
a  stretch  of  more  than  65  miles. 

The  Lums  landed  from  a  schooner  in  1870 
saw  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  a  good  place 
to  raise  coconuts,  and  went  back  to  their 
home  in  Red  Bank,  N.J.  They  interested 
Field  and  Osborn. 

Rats  ate  most  of  the  coconuts  planted  by 
the  four,  and  Field  went  back  to  New  Jer- 
sey for  advice  and  money.  He  returned 
with  John  S.  Collins,  a  weU-known  horti- 
culturist, who  offered  both  technical  help 
and  $5,000. 

Field  and  Osborn  eventually  sold  their 
land  to  Collins,  and  the  Lums  sold  theirs  In 
1912  to  the  brothers  J.  N.  and  J.  E.  Lummus 
of  Bronson  in  Levy  County.  J.  N.  Lummus, 
In  his  book,  "The  Miracle  of  Miami  Beach," 
said  he  and  his  brother  paid  the  iMxna 
$80,000  for  500  acres. 

But  Collins,  who  started  a  wooden  bridge 
across  the  bay  where  the  Venetian  causeway 
is  located  now,  and  the  Lummuses  ran  out 
of  money. 

They  were  rescued  by  Carl  G.  Fisher. 
Fisher  and  his  partner,  Jamee  A.  Allison, 
were  natives  of  Indiana  and  had  made  a 
fortune  by  buying  the  patent  for  a  carbide 
automobile  headlight,  developing  It  and  sell- 
ing out  to  Union   Carbide. 

Fisher  stopped  off  at  what  was  to  become 
Miami  Beach  and  took  a  piece  of  the  action. 
He  lent  $50,000  to  Collins  and  $150,000  to  the 
Lummus  brothers,  in  each  case  taking  a  large 
sliare  of  land  as  a  bonus  for  making  the 
loan. 

The  Fisher  money  made  Miami  Beach. 
Fisher's  chief  lieutenant.  C.  W.  (Pete)  Chase, 
who  lives  at  1900  Meridian  Avenue,  estimates 
that  his  boss  spent  more  than  $50  million  on 
the  development  of  the  property — $6  mlUlCMi 
out  of  his  pocket  before  he  sold  the  first  lot 
and  the  remainder  out  of  Income. 

Thirty-one  of  the  thirty-three  voters  living 
at  the  beach  incorporated  It  as  a  town  March 
26,  1915,  and  J.  N.  Lujiimus  was  elected  mayor. 
The  town  became  a  city  with  the  signing  of 
Its  charter  by  the  Governor  May  25.  1917. 


World  War  I  was  slowing  down  tourisna 
and  speculative  buying,  bcmever,  and  the 
Lummus  brothers  moved  out  in  1918.  Their 
property  was  bought  by  N.  B.  T.  Roney.  of 
Camden,  N.J..  a  financier  who  built  the  first 
stores  on   CoHIus   Avenue. 

Fisher  put  up  the  fl*^  big  hotel,  the 
Flamingo.  In  1920.  and  Boney  built  the  Roney 
Plaza  In  1925.  The  Flamingo  was  demolished 
to  make  way  for  an  apartment  house  after 
World  War  n.  leaving  the  Roney  Plaza  as  the 
oldest  of  the  large  hotels  stUl  standing. 

The  beach  was  promoted  flamboyantly  dur- 
ing Fisher's  lifetime,  but  he  seemed  to  have 
in  mind  a  community  modeled  after  Palm 
Beach — a  resort  for  rich  men. 

Fisher  built  six  polo  fields  in  all,  and 
brought  the  best  players  in  the  world  to  com- 
pete on  them. 

Mansions  costing  up  to  half  a  million  dol- 
lars were  built  on  the  oceanfront  by  such 
men  as  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  president  and 
founder  of  Firestone  Rubber  Co.;  Albert 
Lasker.  advertising  agency  tycoon;  John  D. 
Hertz,  of  the  rental  car  and  taxi  companies; 
and  the  movie  makers,  Albert  Warner,  of 
Warner  Bros.,  and  Nicholas  Schenck,  of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

The  best  thing  that  happened  to  Miami 
Beach  was  the  appointment  in  September 
1925  of  Claude  A.  Renshaw  as  city  manager. 
Renshaw,  an  engineer  and  the  former  mayor 
of  Roundup,  Mont.,  served  the  beach  until 
his  retirement  In  March  1958  and  was  cred- 
ited with  giving  the  city  a  Onanclal  stabiUty 
which  It  never  has  lost. 

Miami  Beach  was  one  of  the  few  Florida 
cities  to  come  out  of  the  depression  with 
good  credit.  As  a  result,  it  was  able  to  put  in 
more  and  better  public  works  than  other 
cities. 

Private  builders  went  on  a  spree  after 
World  War  n.  For  a  few  years,  Miami  Becu^h 
was  putting  up  more  new  hotels  than  the 
combined  total  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  comedians  Joked  then  about  the  man 
who  must  be  going  downhill  financially  be* 
cavise  he  was  In  last  year's  hotel. 

That  also  was  the  time  of  the  S  and  G 
Syndicate  and  wide  open  gambling,  when 
you  could  walk  for  blocks  on  Collins  Avenue 
without  ever  being  out  of  earshot  of  the  race 
results  coming  from  hotel  loudspeakers, 
Walters  picked  up  the  bets  at  poolslde. 

The  collapse  of  the  S  and  G  under  pres- 
sure from  Chicago  gangsters  who  wanted  in 
and  the  Kefauver  conmalttee  ended  that 
phase. 

Many  Beach  residents  said  the  city  cotildn't 
exist  without  gambling.  Hotels  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  Firestone  and  other  man- 
sions, and  there  weren't  enough  wealthy 
tourists  to  keep  all  of  them  going. 

But  the  character  of  the  Beach  changed 
again. 

It  switched  from  being  a  winter  resort, 
largely  closed  down  In  the  summer,  to  a  year- 
round  operation.  That  was  accomplished 
partly  by  inducing  tovulsts  to  come  at  cut 
rates  In  the  summer,  partly  with  airline  pack- 
age tours  and  partly  going  after  conventions. 
Three  hundred  conventions  brought  close 
to  500,000  delegates  to  the  becwjh  last  year. 

The  beach  auditorium,  with  seats  for  3,534, 
was  too  small  for  the  conventions  when  it 
was  completed  In  August  1950.  at  a  cost  of  $2 
million.  An  iS.OOO-seat  convention  hall 
costing  $4.5  million  was  opened  next  door  In 
October  1958. 

Television  began  to  help  out  when  the  co- 
axial cable  between  Jacksonville  and  Miami 
was  completed  In  the  spring  of  1953.  Net- 
work shows  were  staged  at  the  beach  periodi- 
cally after  that,  and  the  community  was  so 
grateful  when  Arthur  Godfrey  began  regu- 
lar telecasts  there  that  it  named  a  street  for 
him. 

Jackie  Gleason,  although  he's  missed  out 
on  the  street  naming  so  far.  Is  the  beach's 
new  hero. 
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It  cant  all  be  due  to  television,  but  the 
beach  Is  booming.  At  50,  It's  the  liveliest 
ex-coconut  farm  on  earth. 

This  is  a  great  day  in  the  history  of 
Florida.  Everyone  who  has  had  a  part 
in  the  progress  of  Miami  Beach,  from  its 
earliest  founders,  whose  foresight  and 
wisdom  carried  them  through  the  most 
trying  times,  to  the  pi"esent  day  c4ty 
fathers,  lias  reason  to  be  proud  today. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Congress  join  me  in  wishing  happy 
birthday  to  the  city  of  Miami  Beach, 
Pla.,  the  sparkling  jewel  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard. 


In  the  Future:  A  Country  Run  by  Court 
Decree? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  MINSHAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend  Forrest  Allen,  one  of  the,Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer's  outstanding  newsmen  and 
columnists,  is  a  man  who  weighs  his 
words  carefully.  Recently  he  considered 
the  growing  concern  many  feel  about  the 
courts'  encroachment  on  functions  prop- 
erly reserved  to  the  legislative  branches 
of  all  levels  of  government,  and  I  com- 
mend his  remarks  to  my  colleagues  for 
its  thoughtful  approach  to  this  problem: 

If  the  present  trend  continues.  It  will  not 
be  too  many  years  before  this  country  will 
be  run  by  court  decrees  Instead  of  by  laws 
adopted  through  democratic  processes.  The 
latest  local  attempt  to  bypass  the  legislative 
process  involves  the  reorganization  of  Ohio's 
Judicial  system. 

A  Cleveland  law  nrm  has  asked  a  Federal 
court  for  an  order  to  set  aside  the  State's 
court  system  and  establish  a  new  one  by 
decree.  Basis  of  the  plea  for  Federal  inter- 
vention is  that  plaintiffs  are  being  denied  due 
process  guarantees  in  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Such  denial,  it  is  contended,  arises  from 
the  long  delay  between  filing  of  a  lawsuit  and 
bringing  it  to  trial. 

There  couldn't  be  a  worse  approach  to  the 
problems  of  Judicial  reform  in  Ohio.  There 
is  scarcely  a  lawyer  or  a  Judge  in  this  State 
who  would  deny  that  the  administration  of 
Justice  in  our  metropolitan  centers  has  be- 
come a  monumental  headache. 

But  saying  that  much  is  only  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  story. 

Side  by  side  with  this  awareness  of  the 
problem  is  a  growing  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  bar,  the  judges,  and  a  good  many 
lay  persons  that  something  must  be  done 
about  it. 

There  is  some  possibility  that  the  present 
legislature  may  take  some  first  steps,  how- 
ever remote  that  poesibility  may  seem  at  the 
moment.  Despite  the  lack  of  progress  in  the 
past,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  substantial  hope 
for  Improvement  in  the  near  future. 

The  case  for  reform — which  must  come 
from  legislative  enactments  and  changes  in 
the  State  constitution  approved  by  the 
voters — is  being  piled  up  almost  daily. 

The  Ohio  Legislative  Service  Commission 
has  Just  published  a  staff  research  report  on 
"Problems  of  Judicial  Administration."  It  is 
a  tremendously  important  handbook  for  any- 


one who  seriously  seeks  court  reforms  in 
Ohio. 

Efforts  toward  effecting  modernization  are 
being  supported  in  varjrlng  degrees  by  the 
Ohio  State  Bar  Association,  a  leader  in  this 
drive,  the  Ohio  Judicial  Conference  and  many 
judges  and  lawyers  as  individuals. 

This  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  waving  a  wand. 
It  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  law.  It  Involves 
politics  of  many  varieties,  self-interests  and 
even  selfish  Interests  that  are  deeply  en- 
trenched, and  professional  staibbornness  of  a 
high  degree. 

Advocates  of  reform  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  bring  a  concentration  of  strength  at  the 
right  time  and  the  right  place.  But  they  are 
coming  closer  all  the  time. 

To  try  to  resolve  this  massive  resistance  to 
change  by  a  court  decree  from  some  Federal 
Judge  is  like  trying  to  repair  a  watch  with  a 
monkev  wrench. 


A  Responsible  Republican  Opposition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  26,  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing James  Reston,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  devoted  his  column  to  the  praise 
of  Republican  legislative  efforts  in  the 
89th  Congress. 

He  pKjints  out  that  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  the  Republican  Party  here  in 
Congress  has  contributed  constructively 
and  creatively  to  domestic  legislative 
programs,  such  as  civil  rights,  and  to  our 
foreign  policy. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
Mr.  Reston's  column  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  following  ray  remarks : 

Washington:  A  Responsibie  Republican 
Opposition 

(By  James  RestOn) 

Washington,  March  25. — The  Republicans 
in  Congress  are  proving  to  be  a  constructive 
opposition.  They  are  workiag  against  over- 
whelming odds — 32  to  68  in  the  Senate,  140 
to  294  in  the  House — but  ttey  have  main- 
tained a  sense  of  purpose  and  even  a  sense 
of  humor. 

This  is  not  an  easy  exercise.  When  a  party 
has  been  overwhelmed  at  the  polls,  as  the 
Republicans  were  in  1932  and  again  in  1964, 
the  task  of  reconstruction  seems  almost  hope- 
less. Its  leaders  are  scattered,  its  numbers 
reduced  in  the  Congress,  ite  power  under- 
mined in  the  States,  its  organization  dis- 
rupted, and  its  party  workers  demoralized. 

Yet  the  Republicans,  though  they  have 
been  out  of  power  for  24  of  the  last  32  years. 
are  not  acting  like  a  bitter  or  obstructionist 
minority.  They  are  supporting  President 
Johnson's  foreign  and  domestic  programs 
when  they  think  he  is  right  and  trying  to  put 
forward  constructive  alternatives  when  they 
think  he's  wrong. 

THE   VOTING   RECORD 

The  voting-rights  bill  is  a  dramatic  illustra- 
tion of  the  point.  The  Republican  leader 
In  the  Senate,  Everett  McKinley  Dirsen,  not 
only  worked  with  Attorney  General  Katzen- 
bach  in  drafting  the  bill,  but  is  now  helping 
guide  it  through  the  Judiciary  Committee 
against  the  opposition  of  the  Southern 
Democrats. 

The    Republican    leader    In    the    House. 


Gerald  R.  Ford,  of  Michigan,  along  with 
Representative  John  Lindsay,  of  New  York, 
Representative  Wiliam  M.  McCulloch,  of 
Ohio,  and  other  Republicans,  are  leading  a 
campaign  to  strengthen  the  voting-rights  bill 
and  extend  Its  provisions  to  many  thousands 
of  deprived  Negroes  not  covered  by  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Republic:  a 
Party  stands  to  gain,  at  least  in  the  short 
run,  by  a  vast  Increase  in  Negro  voting.  On 
the  contrary,  all  indications  are  that  the  nc  .v 
Negro  voters  will  side  overwhelmingly  wr.a 
the  Democratic  Party,  and  could  even  help 
win  back  for  the  Democrats  in  the  1968  pre  i- 
dentlal  election  the  Southern  States  won  by 
the  Republicans  last  year. 

Yet  the  Republican  leaders  in  this  Con- 
gress are  quite  consciously  trying  to  remove 
the  charge  leveled  against  the  party  in  tlie 
Goldwater  campaign — that  it  sought  to  win 
by  appealing  to  the  anti-Negro  elements  iia 
both  the  North  and  the  South. 

THE  VIETNAM  RECORD 

The  controversy  over  policy  in  Vietnam 
also  illustrates  the  constructive  attitude  of 
the  Republicans  in  Congress.  The  Democrats 
are  highly  vulnerable  to  political  attack  for 
their  record  in  that  peninsula.  They  under- 
estimated the  power  of  the  North  Vietnamese, 
and  helped  destroy  what  little  political  unliy 
existed  under  the  Diem  regime  in  South 
Vietnam. 

It  is  not  quite  fair  to  say,  as  the  Democrats 
constantly  do,  that  they  are  merely  carrying 
on  in  that  country  the  policy  started  by  the 
Republicans  under  President  Eisenhower. 
They  have  changed  the  whole  character  of 
the  war  in  the  last  3  years,  yet  the  Republi- 
cans have  supported  the  President  more  con- 
sistently than  some  of  the  leaders  of  his  own 
party. 

Seldom  in  the  history  of  the  Nation  have 
the  Executive  and  the  Congress  managed  to 
find  a  working  arrangement  in  which  the 
President  had  adequate  power  and  the  legis- 
lature had  adequate  control,  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case  now. 

The  administration  has  tbe  votes  and  tlie 
political  skill  to  work  its  will  on  the  home 
front — even  on  such  controversial  Issues  as 
voting  rights.  Federal  aid  to  private  school 
education,  medical  care  for  the  aged,  public 
housing,  and  aid  to  the  Nation's  most  im- 
poverished areas. 

In  the  foreign  field,  the  President's  will  is 
almost  supreme.  In  Vietnam,  for  example, 
he  is  free  to  do  almost  anything  he  vrishes — 
either  to  extend  the  bombing  beyond  the 
19th  parallel  Into  the  region  of  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong,  or  to  call  for  a  truce  and  negotiate 
a  settlement. 

THE  president's  RESTRAINT 

Nevertheless,  In  both  the  domestic  and 
foreign  fields,  the  President  has  not  used  this 
extraordinary  power  without  respect  for  th.e 
Republican  opposition.  He  has  consulted 
with  them  constantly  before  settling  on  his 
budget  or  announcing  his  domestic  legis- 
lative program. 

He  has  used  his  appointive  power  faivly 
by  bringing  Republicans  into  key  positions 
and  avoiding  a  partisan  or  ideological  Cabi- 
net. In  fact,  he  has  relied  on  Senator  Dirk- 
SEN  almost  as  if  the  Illinois  Senator  were  the 
majority  leader. 

Thus,  unlike  the  early  days  of  the  New 
Deal,  when  Franklin  Roosevelt  drove  the 
Congress  rather  than  winning  its  conflder.ce, 
Johnson  has  been  as  restrained  in  the  use  of 
his  vast  power  as  the  Republicans  have  been 
generous  in  the  exercise  of  their  limited 
power. 

This  has  been  easier,  however,  for  the 
President  than  for  the  Republicans.  They 
might  easily  have  drifted  into  bitterness  and 
irresponsibility  after  November,  and  this 
they  have  not  done. 


Statement  of  the  Honorable  George  V. 
Hansen  of  Idaho  Before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OP   mAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  26. 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  I  include 
in  the  Record  one  paragraph  of  a  state- 
mer.t  made  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments by  Mr.  William  Brown,  research 
director  for  the  Delaware  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

The  paragraph  is: 

We  believe  the  people  of  every  State 
should  have  the  right  to  fashion  a  State 
legislative  system  which  best  meets  the 
needs  of  that  i>aJ^c^aj-  State,  as  long  as 
they  adhere  to  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, to  their  own  State  constitution  and 
law'',  and  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

I  also  inclu^#tatements  I  made  before 
the  same  cori^Hptee. 

In  my  opinflf^  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  matters  to  come 
be.rore  the  Congress  in  many  years.  Be- 
cause of  this,  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary has  scheduled  similar  heai-ings 
for  the  near  future,  I  believe  the  state- 
ments \vill  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

My  statements  follow : 

St.mcment  op  the  Honorable  George  V.  Han- 
sr.v.  Second  District  Idaho,  Before  the 
Sfn'.^te  Judiciart  Sxtbcommittee  on  Con- 
STiruTioNAL  Amendments,  March  4,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee. 
It  is ..  privilege  and  an  honor  to  appear  before 
you  1  oday  and  make  this  statement  on  a  mat- 
ter I  '.jelleve  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
to  r  me  before  the  Congress  in  many  years. 

Or.  September  13  of  this  year  it  will  have 
been  177  years  since  the  Continental  Congress 
pasjcd  a  resolution  putting  into  effect  the 
Coii'Titutlon  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
beer,  ratified  by  the  11th  State — New  York — 
less  inan  2  months  previously. 

Lc^s  than  a  year  ago,  and  nearly  176  years 
foil;  ing  its  adoption,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  ti-.c  United  States  struck  a  severe  blow  at 
the  fry  roots  of  this  Constitution.  Until 
that  time — last  Jtme — I  doubt  that  anyone 
in  t!  '^  United  States  with  any  knowledge  of 
cur  Government  and  our  history  would  even 
h-'.v.. 
pr  rn 
self 

th;:t 
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onsidered  it  a  possibility  that  the  Su 
Coiu-t  would  presume  to  take  upon  it- 
■e  authority  to  inform  the  sovereign 
of  the  Union  that  It  didn't  like  the 
leir  legislatures  were  structured — and 
:icy  must  reapportion  according  to  the 
?■  dictates. 
T!     determination  handed  down  last  June 
by   '.   0    Supreme   Court    was   by   no   means 
ur.iMmous.    Justice  Potter  Stewart,  in  a  bit- 
ter   dissenting    opinion,    said    the    decision 
'find'^  no  support  In  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitu'.ion,  in  any  prior  decision  of  this  Court, 
or  11.   ihe    175-vear  political   history  of  our 
Peder  .1  Union.'' 
Jiuiice  Stewart  also  said: 
"Wliat  the  Cotirt  has  done  Is  to  convey  a 
Pirt:  nlar  political   philosophy  Into  a  con- 
stitu-  i^nal  rule,  binding  upon  each  of  the  50 


States  •  •  •  without  regard  and  without  re- 
spect for  the  many  Individualized  and  differ- 
entiated characterlBtlcB  of  each  State  •  •  • 
stemming  from  distinct  history,  distinct 
geography,  distinct  distribution  of  popula- 
tion, and  distinct  political  heritage." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that  Justice  Stew- 
art's views  are  shared  by  many  is  attested  to 
by  our  presence  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  by  Its  very  nature  is  a  docu- 
ment of  carefully  limited  Federal  powers 
with  all  other  authority  residing  In  the 
States.  Probably  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  this  instrument  was  the  provision  for 
a  legislative  body  divided  into  two  branches, 
one  branch  based  on  geographic  representa- 
tion, and  the  other  on  population.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  political  science  made  by  the  United 
States  and  is  Just  one  of  the  many  delicate 
checks  and  balances  provided  for  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Through  it  a  majority  cannot  run 
roughshod  over  the  rights  of  the  minority, 
nor  can  a  minority  for  long  willfully  obstruct 
the  majority.  It  assures  that  careftil  delib- 
eration will  be  given  to  all  matters  brought 
before  the  Congress.  True — it  perhaps, 
sometimes,  slows  down  the  legislative  process. 
But  it  also  prevents  us  from  "acting  in  haste 
and  repenting  in  leisure." 

Most  of  the  50  States  have  legislative  or- 
ganizations similar  to  the  Federal  body;  that 
Is,  one  house  based  on  population  and  the 
other  on  geography  or  other  factors.  And 
It  is  this  system  of  government  at  which 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  strike. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  raise  a  point  of  great 
significance.  Our  State  governments  are  not 
based  on  the  Federal  system — it  is  the  other 
way  around.  Our  Federal  system  Is  based 
on  the  systems  of  the  States  which  founded 
our  National  Government. 

None  of  the  Thirteen  Original  States  ap- 
portioned both  houses  of  their  legislatures 
solely  on  the  basis  of  population.  In  the 
upper  house,  or  senate,  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey  had  equal  representation  for  each 
county,  regardless  of  population.  Georgia, 
Massachusetts.  New  Yca-k.  and  Rhode  Island 
had  equal  representation  based  on  geo- 
graphic units  other  than  counties.  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia based  representation  on  geographic 
units  with  minor  modiflcatlcm  based  on 
population.  The  upper  House  of  Connecti- 
cut was  based  on  p>opulatlon,  but  with  major 
limitations  to  achieve  geographic  diffusion, 
and  it  was  the  same  in  New  Hampshire,  but 
With  minor  limitations.  Only  the  upper 
House  of  North  Carolina  was  based  solely  on 
population — and  the  North  Carolina  lower 
House  was  also  based  on  population,  but 
with  major  limitations,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
upper  House  of  Connecticut,  to  achieve  geo- 
graphic diffusion. 

So — the  so-called  Federal  concept  was  not 
new.  It  had  existed  in  the  founding  States. 
And,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  the  adoption  of 
this  system,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that 
the  Constitution  would  ever  have  been  rati- 
fied. The  smaller  States,  fearful  of  the 
power  that  would  be  exercised  by  the  larger 
States  should  representation  In  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  be  based  solely  on  popula- 
tion, were  unwilling  to  support  a  strong  na- 
tional government.  But  with  the  "great 
compromise" — the  apportionment  of  one 
House  on  population  and  with  equal  repre- 
sentation in  the  other — the  fears  of  the 
small  States  were  allayed  and  our  Federal 
Constitution  came  into  being. 

Most  of  the  States  subsequently  Joining 
the  Union  adopted  the  bicameral  system,  and 
it  has  worked  well.  It  has  afforded  the  mi- 
nority in  the  States  the  same  protection  it 
has  affordW  the  minority  In  the  Federal 
Government  and,  at  the  stune  time,  has  pre- 
vented the  minority  from  long  obstructing 
the  will  of  the  majority.  It  has  led  to  a 
deliberative  legislativs  process. 


It  Is  essential.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
majority  be  protected  from  the  minority  by 
having  one  house  of  a  blcamoul  State  legts- 
latiire  apportioned  on  a  basis  of  population. 
It  is  equally  essential  that  the  minority  be 
protected  from  the  majority  by  having  the 
other  house  based  an  factors  other  than  just 
population. 

This  Is  the  system  we  have  today,  and 
it  Is  a  proven  system.  However,  It  is  now 
under  attack  and  unless  the  Congress  acts — 
and  acts  soon — it  will  be  destroyed.  I  up- 
hold the  right  of  the  Court  to  correct  In- 
equities within  the  system.  I  would  deny 
the  Qpurt  the  right  to  change  the  system. 

A  troublesome  question  arises  In  my  mind, 
Mr.  Chairman:  With  oior  Fed^al  syston 
based  on  th  checks  and  balances  of  the 
founding  States — if  those  checks  and  bal- 
ances are  abolishd  by  Judicial  flat,  how  long 
wlU  It  then  t>e  before  that  same  Court  ap- 
plies that  same  one-man,  one-vote  principle 
and  decrees  that  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  U.S.  Senate  must  be  ap- 
portioned solely  on  the  basis  of  population? 

In  the  matter  of  the  reappc«tlonment  of 
State  legislatures  Justice  John  M.  Harlan 
said: 

"Judicial  entry  Into  this  realm  Is  pro- 
foundly 111  advised  and  constitutionally  im- 
permissible." 

We  mtist  correct  the  Court's  mistake,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  we  must  see  to  It  that  the 
Court  is  alerted  to  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  ttxe  United  States 
wUl  not  tolerate,  now  or  In  the  future,  the 
Court's  "entry  into  realms  •  •  •  constitu- 
tionally impermissable." 

I  support,  without  reservation,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  state  that 
both  houses  of  a  bicameral  State  legislature 
need  not  be  apportioned  solely  on  the  basis 
of  population,  provided  that  the  plan  of  such 
apportionment  shall  have  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  electorate  at 
that  State. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allcrwing  me 
to  state  my  views  to  you  today  on  this 
matter. 


Addition  to  the  Statement  op  the  Hon- 
orable George  V.  Hansen,  Second  District 
Idaho,  Before  the  Senate  Jitdiciaky  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutionai.  Amend- 
ments 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  present  this  supple- 
mentary statement  to  further  clarify  my  po- 
sition on  reapportionment. 

I  believe  it  Is  Important  to  emphasize  that 
in  advocating  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  allow  one  house  of  a  bicameral  State  leg- 
islature to  be  apportioned  on  a  basis  other 
than  population,  we  are  asking  for  nothing 
new.  This  is  possibly  the  most  tried  and  - 
proven  piece  of  legislation  ever  considered 
for  adoption.  We.  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment,  can  comfortably  point  out  that 
the  system  we  desire  to  perpetuate  has  been 
by  far  the  most  successful  of  the  legislative 
combinations  used  among  the  several  States. 
This,  in  fact,  was  the  very  system  used  in  one 
form  or  another  by  each  State  represented 
at  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  was 
the  pattern  adopted  in  arriving  at  the  "great 
compromise"  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Many  points  are  raised  questioning  what 
would  happen  under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. The  best  and  most  Irrefutable  answer 
Is  to  ask  what  has  happened  In  the  course 
of  our  history  since  the  Constitution  was 
put  into  operation  on  September  13,  1788, 
and  prior  to  the  recent  catastrc^hlc  Supreme 
Court  decision.  ^^ 

May  I  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our 
Constitution  provides  for  a  Federal  Republic, 
not  a  democracy;  and  article  IV.  section  4, 
guarantees  each  State  a  republican  form  of 
government.  May  I  sidd  that  pure  de- 
iuocr£M:y  has  been  described  many  times  as 
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the  worst  possible  form  of  government. 
Under  pure  democracy,  the  minority — or  a 
minority — has  no  rights.  It  Is  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  mob  rule  of  the  ma- 
jority. And  It  Is  toward  pvire  democracy  that 
the  one-person,  one-vote  concept  leads  us. 

The  point  Is  raised  that  one  house  of  a 
bicameral  State  legislature,  controlled  by 
minority  representation,  can  block  the  will 
of  a  majority  of  all  of  the  people  of  the 
State.  But  this  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
States,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  have 
an  executive  branch,  the  chief  of  whom — 
the  Governor — is  elected  on  the  basis  of  one 
person  one  vote.  Thus,  with  the  executive 
branch  and  one  house  of  a  legislature  con- 
trolled by  the  majority.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  other  house  of  this  legislature  could 
long  thwart  the  will  of  the  majority.  Rather, 
it  merely  serves  as  a  curb  on  the  unbridled 
exercise  of  power  by  the  majority. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  one 
or  two  questions  that  have  been  posed. 

First,  it  has  been  asked  whether  a  person 
who  Is  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  because 
his  grandfather  had  not  voted  In  a  particu- 
lar State  should  have  recourse  to  the  courts. 
Certainly  he  should.  Such  legislation,  if 
enacted  by  any  State,  I  believe  would  clearly 
be  in  violation  of  the  equal  protection  and 
privileges  and  Immimities  clauses  of  the  14th 
amendment.  I  do  not  believe  any  court  in 
this  land' — State  or  Federal — would  uphold 
such  a  law. 

Also,  I  do  not  believe  an  Issue  such  as  a 
granfather  clause,  or  an  Issue  such  as  a  per- 
son being  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  be- 
cause he  does  or  does  not  own  property.  Is 
relevant  to  the  subject  being  considered. 
We  are  not  discussing  individual  voting 
rights,  but  rather  the  question  of  the  value 
of  a  person's  vote — whether  or  not  it  should 
be  of  equal  weight  In  determining  the  mem- 
bership of  both  houses  of  a  bicameral  State 
legislature. 

We  believe  this  decision  should  rest  with 
the  people  of  each  State,  and  not  with  the 
Federal  courts. 

Very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not 
attempting  to  create  a  new  governmental 
process — we  are  merely  defending  a  system 
that  has  existed  for  nearly  177  years  and  one 
that  has  been  by  far  the  most  predominant 
form  of  government  used  by  the  States  of 
this  great  Nation.  True,  there  have  been 
some  inequities,  and  those  that  have  not 
been  corrected  should  be.  But  let  us  not 
throw  out  the  baby  with  the  wash  water — 
let  xis  not  destroy  the  system  Just  because 
some  c(M-rectlble  inequities  may  exist. 

Nearly  every  question  that  could  be  a.sked 
concerned  with  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
amendment  has  the  unique  potential  of  be- 
ing answered  by  conditions  of  actual  expe- 
rience— on  advantage  seldom  enjoyed  by  any 
such  piece  of  major  legislation.  I  hereby  re- 
affirm my  support  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment allowing  one  house  of  a  bicameral  State 
legislature  to  be  apportioned  on  a  basis  other 
than  population. 


The  144th  Anniveriary  of  Greek 
Independence 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BILLIE  S.  FARNUM 

OP   MICHIGAN 
IN  TriE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  civiliza- 
tion owes  much  to  ancient  Greece,  but  it 
owes  a  great  debt  to  modem  Greece,  also. 


Greece  of  old  gave  ua  heroes  and  sages 
on  whom  to  pattern  a  way  of  life  at  the 
same  time  that  it  nourished  a  spirit  of 
freedom  that  not  even  centuries  of  op- 
pression could  extinguish. 

The  hopes  that  inspire  freedom-loving 
men  everywhere  burned  on  through  Ro- 
man, Byzantium,  and  Ottoman  Empire 
occupations,  burned  bright  enough  to 
light  a  war  of  liberation  that  lasted  al- 
most a  decade. 

The  war  of  independence  that  brave 
Greeks  launched  on  March  25,  1821,  a 
date  which  today  all  free  men  celebrate, 
unfortunately  had  to  be  rewon  many 
times. 

But  none  of  the  enemies  of  freedom 
finally  prevailed,  and  it  is  a  glory  to  all 
of  us  that  the  flood  that  was  post-World 
War  n  communism  broke,  finally,  on  the 
stone  wall  that  was  Greece. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pec*)le  who  are  free, 
and  the  people  who  one  day  will  be  free, 
together  owe  and  will  owe  a  great  debt 
to  the  people  who  cradled  oui-  Western 
civilization.  j 

Mail-Order  Ganrunners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  26.  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  oif  March  7,  1965. 
It  refers  to  the  subject  matter  of  three 
bills  which  I  introduced  yesterday:  H.R. 
6745,  which  would  require  the  registra- 
tion of  pistols  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; H.R.  6782,  which  would  increase 
taxes  on  those  dealing  iri  weapons  of  de- 
struction; and  H.R.  6783,  which  would 
prohibit  the  sale  of  firearms  in  interstate 
commerce  to  individuals. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Mail-Order    Guhrunners 

The  case  for  tightening  controls  over  In- 
terstate commerce  In  firearms  was  well  estab- 
lished during  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
yet  nothing  happened  and  the  various  bills 
before  the  House  and  the  Senate  were  al- 
lowed to  wither  in  committee.  As  the  mem- 
ory of  the  murder  of  President  Kennedy  with 
an  Imported,  mail-order  rifle  recedes  Into  *;he 
backgrotmd,  the  difficulty  In  overcoming 
committee  paralysis  and  the  gun  lobby  in 
Washington  becomes  no  etsler,  and  It  is  not 
vinlikely  that  Senator  Dood's  new  efforts  In 
the  current  session  again  will  be  obstructed. 

But  there  are  dangers  for  the  obstruction- 
ists, as  there  are  for  the  general  public  which 
favors  the  proposed  legislation.  Those  who 
profess  to  speak  for  the  35  million  gun 
owners  in  the  country  are  doing  them  a 
poor  service  by  refusing  to  draw  a  clear  line 
between  those  who  have  a  legitimate  right 
to  arms,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution, 
and  those  who  do  not. 

The  case  against  further  legislation  Is 
based- on  the  contention  that  it  would  In- 
fringe the  second  amendment's  "right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms";  that  It  would 
permit  the  Federal  Government  to  encroach 
on  the  law  enforcement  prerogatives  of  the 
States,  and  that,  as  Senator  Maoitctson.  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  argued.  It  would 
not  provide  effective  arms  control. 


Yet  Senator  Dodd's  bill  would  do  little 
more  than  plug  the  loophal^  in  and  carrr 
out  the  Intent  of  Fedenltmn  which  have 
been  on  the  books  smm^tii  and  1938.  it 
would  make  It  more  dtfficult  for  criminals 
and  Juvenile  delinquents  to  get  around  these 
statutes  by  mall-order  shipments.  Testl- 
mony  that  25  percent  of  mail-order  guns 
estimated  at  1  million  in  1963,  went  to 
purchasers  with  criminal  records  spo.iks 
loudly  in  favor  of  the  proposed  bill. 

Rather  than  hamper,  it  would  help  the 
States  In  dealing  with  firearms  which  have 
been  escaping  their  control.  Its  proponents 
do  not  claim  It  will  wipe  out  crime,  but  at 
least  It  represents  a  serious  effort  to  deal 
with  a  serious  problem  in  a  relatively  mod- 
erate manner.  Continued  obstruction  cmid 
well  produce  a  public  outburst,  in  event  of 
another  crime  of  national  and  International 
proportions,  for  much  more  drastic  legisla- 
tion. 


L.B.J.  Struck  the  Right  Note 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   KEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  26, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  remarks  by  Bob  Considine 
about  President  Johnson's  address  to  the 
joint  session  on  the  voting  rights  bill. 

Mr.  Considine's  column  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Journal-American  of 
March  18, 1965,  and  follows: 

L.B.J.  Struck  the  Right  Note 
(By  Bob  Considine) 

Have  you  ever  heard  a  President  make  a 
more  emphatic  speech  to  the  Congress  than 
L.B.J.'s  declaration  of  Interdependence? 
Listening  to  him  made  one  wonder  how  many 
of  his  predecessors  would  have  come  on  and 
on  with  such  uncomprcwnlslng  come-all-ye. 

"It's  not  Just  Negroes  really.  It's  all  of  us 
who  must  overcome  the  crippling  legacy  of 
bigotry  and  Injustice  •  •  •  and  we  shall 
overcome,"  he  called  out  to  the  Chamber 
and  to  the  world.  He  had  neither  secrets 
or  holds  to  bar,  nor  bush  to  beat  around. 

It  never  occurred  to  him,  he  said  after  a 
nostalgic  dip  into  his  days  as  a  poor  teacher 
of  poorer  Mexican  American  children,  that 
one  day  he  would  stand  where  he  now  stood 
and  hold  the  power  he  holds. 

"But  now  that  I  have  this  chance,  I'll  let 
you  In  on  a  secret,"  he  went  on,  his  soft 
southern  voice  taking  on  the  steely  ring  of 
the  deputy  sheriff  laying  down  the  law.  "I 
mean  to  use  It." 

It  rang  out  like  a  shot. 

Hard  to  picture  President  Kennedy  saving 
it,  at  least  that  way.  J.F.K.'s  speech  on  the 
occasion  of  presenting  a  new  and  clearer  vot- 
ing bill  to  the  Congress  would  have  packed 
more  poetic  language  and  thus  blunted  some 
of  the  urgency.  President  Eisenhower  would 
have  said  it  in  a  message  delivered  to  the 
clerk,  after  perhaps  an  announcement  at  a 
news  conference. 

President  Truman  would  have  sounded 
angry,  saying  the  same  words  L.B.J,  dravled. 
and  this  would  have  created  pockets  of  sul- 
len misgivings  here  and  there  in  the  Cliara- 
ber.  President  Roosevelt  would  have  sotind- 
ed  as  If  he  were  lecturing,  something  in  the 
manner  of  a  Groton  don.  President  Hoover 
would  have  considered  it  better  handled  by  a 
commission,  perhaps.  President  Coolidge 
would  have  been  asleep  by  that  time  of 
night. 


Uarch  26,  1965 
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Local,  State  Govenunent*  Mnit  Be 
Strengthened  or  Washington^ill  Take 
Over 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16. 1965 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  follo^\ing  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Rochester  Post-Bulletin  on 
March  17, 1965,  and  which  was  written  by 
Mr.  Albert  Marshall.  Mr.  Marshall  is  a 
well-known  and  distinguished  veteran 
newspaperman  whose  byline  appears 
regularly  in  many  Minnesota  news- 
pauers.  In  this  article,  I  feel  that  Mr. 
Marshall  shows  more  than  his  usual  in- 
sight into  one  of  our  most  serious  prob- 
lems; that  is,  the  breakdown  of  our  tra- 
ditional system  of  checks  and  balances 
within  our  system  of  government :  I  feel 
that  the  article,  which  I  now  submit,  is 
self-explanatory : 

Lor-vL,      State      Governments      Must      Be 
Strengthened  or  Washington  Wn.L  Take 

Over 

(By  Albert  Marshall) 

St.  Pattl. — The  State  capital  Is  a  busy 
pl,-!ce  these  days.  Once  again  the  legislature 
is  hird  at  work  at  Its  endless  task  of  creat- 
ing new  laws  and  revising  old  regulations 
to  r.ieet  ever  changing  conditions  affecting 
the  life  and  economy  of  our  citizens. 

0:ie  cannot  help  but  wonder  as  one  sees 
these  hard-working  representatives  of  the 
pei  ;  le  examining,  discussing,  and  debating 
Imrirtant  Issues,  what  their  deliberations 
will  include  In  another  30  years.  For  under 
the  presstu-e  of  mighty  forces  the  status  of 
the  State  as  a  cornerstone  of  local  autonomy 
is  bi  ing  challenged. 

C:'.e  force  that  threatens  the  supremacy 
cf  the  State  over  local  affairs  has  developed 
wi;  .  the  changing  pattern  of  dally  life.  Back 
In  1j30,  a  bit  less  than  half  of  Minnesota's 
poDulation  lived  in  urban  centers  (places  of 
2.500  or  more) .  Today,  the  xirban  popula- 
tion of  the  State  represents  close  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole. 

Between  1930  and  1960,  population  of  the 
cltic.<;  increased  by  865.000  people,  while  the 
nonurban  (farm  and  country  dwellers)  de- 
clir.Mi  in  number  by  15,000. 

A-.c\  the  legislature,  preponderantly  repre- 
sent.-tlve  of  rural  Minnesota  and  oriented  to 
Its  noeds,  has  by  this  shift  In  population 
bee  mi  e  biu-dened  with  an  increasing  list  of 
urb  -.  problems  involving  such  diverse  mat- 
ters ::s  crowded  schools  and  the  complexities 
of  T  fast-growing  Twin  City  metropolitan 
d:?-;ct.  These  problems  have  become  more 
acire  with  each  passing  month. 

N  -.  so  long  ago,  the  legislature  was  dis- 
pel'■'  to  let  the  cities  "stew  in  their  o'wn 
Julc;  ' — reflecting  the  feeling  of  its  rural  ma- 
Jorl'.'  tliat  urban  matters  were  not  essen- 
tial!.- a  State  responsibility.  More  recently 
leg:.-;, .tors  have  come  to  realize  that  Inas- 
much as  most  Mlnnesotans  now  live  In  cities. 
their  situations  are  a  major  concern  of  the 
^hr.i.:-  State. 

MORE  AND    MORE  FEDERAL 

Tir.s  realization  may  have  come  too  late, 
hov.ever.  For  city  officials,  caught  In  the 
iT-cftrom  of  forces  beyond  their  power  to 
n..  i...c:e  or  finance,  have  increasingly  ttirned 
to  ;i  more  receptive  arbitrator  of  their  de- 
stinies— the  Federal  Government. 


This  Is  quite  natural  as  the  dtles  have  al- 
ways had  more  effective  representation  in 
Congress.  And  Congressmen  have  been  kept 
acutely  awar«  of  city  probleoM  by  their  con- 
stituents. 

This  natural  inclination  to  seek  help  from 
Washington  has  also  played  Into  the  hands 
of  those  poliUcians  who  believe  In  a  strong 
centralized  Federal  Government  as  the  vital 
force  In  our  national  political  system.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  Is  an  adherent  of  this  phil- 
osophy as  are  two  of  his  closest  advisers,  both 
Mlnnesotans,  Vice  President  HtrMPHRET  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman. 

Another  advocate  of  this  philosophy,  LeRoy 
Collins,  former  Governor  of  Florida,  has  said 
that  "It  Is  not  the  evolution  of  our  society 
that  has  made  the  exercise,  of  Federal  power 
necessary,  but  the  lack  of  will  and  the  lim- 
ited abilities  of  the  States.  State  faUures 
and  national  concern  about  them  have  In- 
vited and  encouraged  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  step  In." 

Freeman  decries  as  a  myth  the  posslbUlty 
that  functions  of  Government  can  be  divided 
between  Federal  and  State  Governments.  He 
has  declared  that  Washington  should  assume 
a  far  larger  participation  In  affairs  hereto 
considered  the  province  of  States  and  their 
subdivisions — because  of  the  "serious  draw- 
back to  State  and  local  action  (posed  by) 
lack  of  financial  resources." 

Minnesota's  former  Governor  confidently 
asserts  that  the  "Federal  Government  will 
continue — and  should  continue — to  have  a 
growing  role  In  the  affairs  of  our  commxml- 
ties."  / 

President  Johnson  now  asks  Congress  to 
establish  a  department  In  his  administration 
that  will  deal  directly  with  urban  affairs.  If 
such  a  Cabinet  post  is  created  It  Is  Inevitable 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  make  the 
ground  rules  to  control  the  actions  of  local 
officials — a  function  formerly  performed  by 
the  States. 

Those  who  believe  that  you  can't  have  a 
responsive  cltizeiu-y  duly  concerned  with 
public  affairs  unless  individuals  are  given  the 
opportunity  of  taking  a  significant  part  in 
the  democratic  processes  at  the  local  level  are 
apprehensive  of  a  trend  that  would  delegate 
policymaking  decisions  to  Congress  and  to 
Federal  administrators. 

NEW  am  FOR   MORE  POWER 

Have  Congressmen  and  Senators  sufficient 
time  to  ride  herd  on  all  the  many  problems  of 
a  local  character  when  they  are  already  over- 
burdened with  questions  of  Interstate  nature 
and  those  which  concern  America's  defenses 
and  relations  with  other  nations? 

Httbebt  Humphret  has  testified  to  their 
present  predicament.  While  still  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  describing  his  hectic  life 
as  a  national  legislator,  he  stated.  "I  receive 
over  a  thousand  letters  every  day  in  the  week. 
I  have  hundreds  of  visitors.  I  receive  not  less 
than  70  long-distance  calls  every  day  of  my 
life." 

The  Vice  President  maintained  that  most 
men  in  Congress  were  under  similar  pres- 
sures. Said  he,  "If  I  work  less  than  14  hours 
a  day,  I  feel  that  I  have  denied  both  my  work 
and  my  official  duty.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
to  work  less  if  you  want  to  be  effective  In 
Congress." 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Congressmen  are 
humanly  Incapable  of  taking  on  a  new  bur- 
den of  activity — as  would  be  the  case  if  they 
were  impelled  to  take  an  active  part  in  di- 
recting affairs  formerly  undertaken  by  State 
officials  and  those  elected  to  perform  county, 
municipal,  and  school  board  duties. 

What  would  be  bound  to  happen?  Obvi- 
ously Congress  would  have  to  delegate  au- 
thority to  administrative  officials.  That  is 
not  a  pleasant  thought  In  the  minds  of  those 
who  remember  how  redtape  and  bureaucratic 
procedures  have  often  baffled  the  electorate. 
Many  Americans  emphatically  disagree 
with  Secretary  Freeman  when  he  disputes  the 


idea  that  "local  government  is  more  demo-- 
cratic  and  thus  functions  administered  by 
governmental  units  close  to  the  people  are 
administered  best." 

It  would  seem  that  an  Issue  of  zn&Jor  Im- 
portance to  all  Mlnnesotans  Is  Involved  In 
the  Federal  Government's  latest  bid  for 
power.  The  correct  answer  to  effective  prog- 
ress on  the  local  front  surely  lies  In  another 
direction — one  of  beefing  up  State  and  local 
governments  so  that  they  can  perform  the 
more  onerous  tasks  confronting  our  cities. 


Missouri  Barges,  Dams  Ready  for  Record 
Thaw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or    MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  26, 1965 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert 
the  following  article  from  Business 
Week,  March  13.  1965,  which  indicates 
the  prospects  of  an  increased  water  crop 
on  the  Missouri  River  which  will  be 
greajtly  beneficial  to  navigation  and 
power  interests  and  which  represents  a 
very  great  step  forward  in  the  complete 
utilization  of  the  main  stem  reservoirs 
on  the  Missouri  River.  These  were  au- 
thorized in  the  comprehensive  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  authorized  by  the  Congress 
in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  December  22. 
1944.  The  construction  of  these  reser- 
voirs, such  as  Garrison,  Oahe,  Fort  Ran- 
dall, Big  Bend,  and  Gavins  Point,  now 
just  about  completed,  has  represented 
one  of  the  great  engineering  projects  in 
this  country.  In  order  that  the  reser- 
voirs may  be  fully  utilized  they  must  be 
filled  to  their  conservation  capacity  and 
because  of  the  millions  of  acre-feet  fit 
storage  it  takes  many  years  for  this  goal 
to  be  reached.  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  report  to  the  House  that  predicted 
flows  for  this  spring  are  anticipated  to 
be  of  the  general  magnitude  of  the  1952 
floods. 

The  floods  on  the  main  stream,  of 
course,  will  all  be  controlled  this  year, 
and  the  water  needed  for  conservation 
storage  for  navigation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  power  will  amount 
in  1  year  to  what  might  otherwise  take 
a  number  of  years  of  average  flow.  This 
brings  closer  the  time  when  the  conser- 
vation storage  will  be  fllled  to  its  opti- 
mum capacity,  and  the  maximum  utili- 
zation of  these  reservoirs  will  become  a 
reality. 

The  article  follows: 

Missouri   Barges,   Dams   Ready    for   Recoho 
Thaw 

(Note. — Snowpack  on  heights  Is  at  levels 
that  brought  disastrous  floods  in  1952,  but 
new  dam  system  has  never  yet  been  fllled; 
so  both  barge  and  hydropower  men  are 
happy.) 

When  the  snows  melted  In  the  spring  of 
1952,  more  than  30-nUlllon  acre-feet  of  water 
swept  down  Into  the  Missouri  River's  upper 
basin  and  destroyed  some  $180  million  worth 
of  property — the  worst  flood  disaster  In  the 
region's  history. 

This  winter,  snow  surveyors  along  the 
flanks  of  the  Continental  Divide  and  on  the 
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Dakota  plains  took  a  look  at  a  February  snow- 
pack  of  similar  proportions — and  became 
nearly  ecstatic.  IX  precipitation  loUows  suit 
through  April,  they  say  happily,  this  spring's 
runoff  might  equal   1952*8. 

The  difference  this  time  Is  that  everyone 
will  be  ready  for  it.  Following  the  1952  dis- 
aster, the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  1954  com- 
pleted six  dams  northward  from  Yankton, 
S.  Dak.,  to  trap  the  big  spring  thaws  and  to 
build  up  reserves  for  hydropower  plants  In 
the  upper  basin  and  for  barge  movements  in 
the  lower  basin  and  the  Mississippi. 
WArriNG 

But  for  11  years  things  have  been  so  dry 
and  the  dam  system  has  held  so  much  less 
water  than  It  was  planned  to  contain  that 
power  production  has  been  working  at  a  poor 
level  of  efficiency. 

Hydropower  Interests  made  plans  to  build 
supplemental  steam  generating  plants. 
Downriver,  barges  have  had  to  be  loaded  less 
and  less — sometimes  only  to  22  percent  of 
capacity — as  river  levels  dropped.  This  in 
turn  has  forced  rates  higher,  affecting  bulk 
shippers  and  manufacturers  all  over  the 
Midwest  (Business  Week,  Jan.  23,  1965.  p. 
132).  Navigation  and  power  interests  have 
fought  increasingly  for  what  water  there  was. 

Except  for  1962,  when  the  year's  yield  was 
30-million  acre-feet,  or  25  percent  above 
normal,  water  yield  since  the  dams  were 
finished  has  averaged  79  percent  of  normal. 
In  1961,  the  yield  was  only  ll-miUion  acre- 
feet.  The  reservoirs,  meantime,  use  20-mil- 
llon  acre-feet  a  year  to  turn  the  generators, 
keep  the  boats  afloat,  and  make  up  evapora- 
tion losses. 

RECORD    PACKS 

This  year  the  engineers  expect  reservoirs 
to  top  out  at  57  million  acre-feet.  The  opti- 
mism over  this  spring's  "harvest"  Is  based  on 
last  month's  snow  measurements;  these 
showed  accumulations  57  percent  above 
normal  in  the  mountains — where  February 
usually  has  only  65  percent  as  much  snow- 
fall as  April. 

Sixteen  of  eighteen  stations  reported  a 
record  pack  for  February,  while  snowfall  at 
Canyon  Station  in  Yellowstone  Park  ex- 
ceeded the  previous  high  set  in  April  of  the 
flood  year  1952.  On  the  plains,  where  the 
thaw  will  begtn  this  month,  accumulation  is 
less  spectacular  but  still  substantial. 

LONG-RANGE    NEEDS 

Engineers  and  business  interests  agree 
that  though  impressive,  this  year's  big  drip 
will  not  solve  the  region's  long-term  prob- 
lems. The  reservoirs — at  Gavins  Point.  Fort 
Randall,  Oahe,  Garrison,  and  Fort  Peck — will 
need  at  least  another  harvest  such  as  this 
year's  promises  to  be  before  water  storage 
will  reach  the  proper  levels. 

The  runoff,  however,  will  alleviate  some- 
what the  rivalry  between  power  and  naviga- 
tion concerns.  Power  companies  may  now 
be  able  to  delay  building  their  steam  gen- 
erating plants  for  a  couple  of  years.  Barge 
men  are  hopeful  they  may  soon  have  a  longer 
navigation  season.  Says  Capt.  A.  C.  Inger- 
soll.  Jr.,  president  of  Federal  Barge  Lines; 
"This  will  bring  closer  the  day  of  long-range 
water  resource  management." 

HAZARDS,    TOO 

On  the  Lower  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi 
effects  are  already  apparent — not  all  of  them 
good.  Unexpectedly  warm  weather  last 
week  broke  the  ice  cover,  causing  some  dam- 
age south  of  Omaha.  At  St.  Louis,  river 
gages  registered  a  10-foot  rise  in  3  days. 
Though  there  is  little  danger  of  flooding,  the 
faster  currents  slow  up  northbound  tows  and 
Increase  operating  costs.  Also,  if  the  water 
gets  much  higher,  locks  may  have  to  close, 
and  this  will  stop  river  traffic  north  of  St. 
Louis. 


Indictment  by  Nnmbers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1965 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mi".  Speaker,  I  place 
in  the  Record  a  very  thoughtful  edi- 
torial from  the  Tampa  Tribune  in 
Florida  on  the  subject  of  the  President's 
voting  rights  bill  which  indicates  further 
the  very  substantial  shortcomings  of  this 
proposal  and  evidences  the  fact  that  it 
is  essential  that  the  bill  be  substantially 
improved  if  the  right  to  vote  is  to  be 
protected  against  discriminatory  prac- 
tices while  at  the  same  time  preserving 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  States 
to  fix  reasonable  standards  for  registra- 
tion. 

Certainly  leaving  out  30  of  the  50 
States  and  applying  unreasonable  penal- 
ties to  those  areas  included  that  have 
not  in  fact  discriminated  is  hardly  the 
way  to  accomplish  this  objective. 

The  editoriai  follows: 

Indictment  by  Numbers 

"Experience  has  clearly  shown  that  the 
existing  process  of  law  cannot  overcome  sys- 
tematic and  ingenious  discrimination.  No 
law  we  now  have  on  the  books  can  insure 
the  right  to  vote  when  lo«il  officials  are  de- 
termined to  deny  It." 

Thus  spoke  President  Johnson  in  urging  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress  tc  enact  a  law  giv- 
ing Federal  officials  power  to  take  over  voter 
registration  in  districts  where  Negroes  al- 
legedly are  discriminated  against. 

Every  fair-minded  southerner  will  agree 
with  the  President  that  a  denial  of  voting 
rights  to  any  person,  because  of  race,  is  a 
moral  and  legal  \vrong  which  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

But  we  must  disagree  with  Mr.  Johnson's 
contention  that  present  laws  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  end  this  discrimination. 

We  cite  two  pieces  of  evidence — one  fresh 
from  the  news  wires,  one  from  recent  files. 

In  Mobile  yesterday,  Federal  Judge  Daniel 
H.  Thomas  ordered  the  registrars  of  rural 
Perry  County  (county  seat:  Marlon)  to  cease 
using  the  State  literacy  test  and  to  provide 
enough  personnel  to  process  at  least  100 
voter  applications  a  day.  If  the  registrars 
have  not  processed  all  pending  applications 
by  July  1.  the  Judge  said,  he  would  direct  a 
Federal  referee  (already  appointed)  to  take 
over  the  Job. 

This  conmiand  is  so  specific  in  terms  and 
time  that  we  fail  to  sec  how  the  Perry 
County  registrars  can  avoid  compliance. 

And  we  refer  once  more  to  the  case  of 
Macon  County  (Tuskegee).  Until  1961 
Negroes  In  this  county,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  constituted  three-fourths  of  the  popu- 
lation, had  been  effectively  deprived  of  vot- 
ing rights.  On  one  pretejct  or  another  pro- 
fessors at  famed  Tuskegee  Institute  were 
disqualified,  while  white  field  hands  were 
registered. 

But  today  there  are  3.300  Negroes  on  the 
voting  rolls,  as  compared  with  2,900  whites. 
They  got  there  through  Federal  court  pro- 
ceedings which  put  an  end  to  the  former 
discriminatory  practices.  The  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1960  was  the  sweet  chariot  which 
carried  the  Negro  to  victon,-  in  this  fight  for 
Justice;  and  It  was  strengthened  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 


When  a  Federal  judge  has  power  to  sus- 
pend literacy  tests  used  tmfalrly  against  the 
Negro,  to  order  an  end  of  dilatory  tactics 
by  registrars  and,  if  necessary,  to  install  an 
agent  of  the  court  to  sign  up  voters,  what 
fvuther  law  is  needed? 

The  Johnson  bill  has  not  yet  been  laid 
before  Congress.  But  as  outlined  by  official 
sources,  its  approach  Is  disturbing. 

It  would,  so  we  are  told,  automatically 
empower  the  Federal  Goveriunent  to  super- 
sede county  and  State  registration  proce- 
dures if  less  than  50  percent  of  eligible  citi- 
zens were  registered  or  less  than  50  percLiu 
of  ellgibles  voted  in  the  presidential  elect  in 
last  November. 

This  mathematical  index  of  discrimina- 
tion is  both  Illogical  and  unfair. 

Some  southern  counties  in  which  there  is 
no  two-party  contest  for  State  and  county 
offices  habitually  cast  a  light  vote  in  general 
elections;  some  have  a  lower-than-normal 
registration  because  poll  tax  payments  still 
are  required  for  State  elections;  some  with 
large  Negro  populations  have  a  short  vote  be- 
cause many  Negroes,  though  not  barred  from 
voting,  are  simply  not  Interested. 

One  of  the  States  in  the  minus-50  category 
is  Virginia.  But  if  there  is  any  discrimin.i- 
tion  In  voting  practices  in  Virginia,  we've 
never  heard  of  it.  Another  is  Alaska.  But 
Senator  Gruening  explained  that  bad  weath- 
er cut  the  voter  turnout  last  November.  The 
effect  of  such  a  classification  is  to  make  a 
State  or  county  prove  its  innocence — a  com- 
plete reversal  of  American  principle. 

The  only  Justification  for  Federal  Inter- 
vention in  registration  procedures  is  when 
there  is  clear  evidence  of  discrimination. 
This  evidence  can  readily  be  obtained  and 
offered  to  Federal  court  by  Justice  Depart- 
ment agents. 

President  Johnson  made  an  eloquent  ap- 
peal to  the  national  conscience  in  the  matter 
of  Negro  rights.  But  law  must  be  con- 
structed on  the  rock  of  reason,  rather  than 
the  shifting  sands  of  emotion.  Congress  has 
the  duty  to  see  that  no  legislation  designed 
to  protect  the  Negro's  rights  commits  a 
WTong  against  others. 


March  26,  1965 
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Let  This  Be  a  Lesson  to  Us 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  23,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  more  practical  observations  that 
nations  as  well  as  individuals  can  make  is 
to  learn  from  the  accomplishments  or 
failures  of  others. 

This  point  is  especially  well  expressed 
in  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  ihe 
Palos  Regional,  March  13,  which  I  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

Let  This  Be  a  Lesson  to  Us 

For  some  time,  stories  have  been  coming 
out  of  Russia  telling  of  drastic,  If  severely 
limited,  changes  in  economic  policy.  The 
gist  of  them  is  that  the  Soviets  have  been 
testing  such  once-despised  capitalist  prin- 
ciples as  the  profit  motive  in  order  to  stimu- 
late production  and  indifferent  administra- 
tors. 

Now,  it  seems,  another  lengthy  step  is  be- 
ing taken.  It  has  been  annovinced  that  by 
the  end  of  1965  a  third  of  Russia's  consumer- 


goods  factories  will  also  be  operating  on  a 
capitalist  principle.  They  will  produce  only 
wliat  retailers  can  sell. 

This  certainly  won't  strike  Americans  as 
remarkable.  That's  exactly  the  waj^  things 
are  done  in  this  country  under  our^ystem 
of  free,  competitive  mass  production,  and 
distribution.  But  in  Russia,  Just  the  oppo- 
site policy  has  been  followed.  Factories 
have  ben  told  by  the  planners  what  to  make 
and  in  what  qtiantity.  As  a  result,  stores 
are  stocked  with  Inferior,  over-priced,  un- 
wanted goods.  And  consumers  have  been 
vigorously  complaining. 

So  Russia,  even  If  slowly,  is  moving  toward 
a  supply-demand  constmier  economy,  com- 
p;ete  with  a  certain  amovmt  of  profit  motive. 
One  may  be  svire  that  this  is  being  done  out 
of  reluctant  necessity — it  must  be  something 
of  a  htuniliatlon  to  the  Soviet  hierarchy  to 
imitate  capitalism  to  any  degree,  and  Kail 
M  '.rx,  very  likely,  is  revolving  in  his  grave. 
Ai  any  rate,  there  is  a  lesson  in  this  for  us. 
Our  production-distribution  system,  work- 
ii:g  all  the  way  from  the  sources  of  raw  ma- 
te:ials  to  our  splendid  retail  stores,  does 
more  good  for  more  people  than  any  other 
svstem  man  has  been  able  to  think  up. 


The  District  of  Columbia  Crime  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  26. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  two  editorials  broadcast  re- 
cently by  station  WWDC  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Both  erf  these  editorials  concern  H.R. 
5688,  the  so-called  omnibus  crime  bill  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  station's 
comments  will  be  of  interest  to  all  of 
oar  colleagues. 

The  editorials  follow : 

The  Right  To  Feel  Secure 

(Note. — Broadcast  of  this  editorial  by 
WWDC  President  Ben  Strouse  began  before 
the  vote  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Mi.rch  22,  1965.    We  welcome  comments) . 

For  several  weeks,  WWDC  editorials  have 
been  discussing  "The  Right  To  Feel  Secure." 
This  station  Is  concerned  because  Washing- 
ton residents  do  not  feel  secure,  either  on 
the  streeta  or  in  their  homes.  We  say  those 
vho  ignore  this  condition  or  who  make  ex- 
ctues  for  it  are  deluding  themselves. 

But  we  also  say  that  those  who  reach  for 
quick  and  easy  answers  to  crime  problems 
hi  Washington  are  deluding  themselves.  We 
thii.k  It's  a  pity  the  majority  of  the  House 
Dl,-trict  Committee  Is  so  infected. 

Once  again  the  committee  majority  has 
urged  on  the  House  its  all-purpose  crime 
mcMsure.  H.R.  5688.  It  is  like  nothing  so 
much  as  the  man  who  threw  out  the  baby 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  bath  water.  In 
o;^.c  mighty  whack  this  bill  would  overturn 
tiio  Supreme  Court's  Mallory  decision,  rewrite 
th'  complex  law  on  Insanity  and  crime,  re- 
Etc  re  arrests  for  -Investigation  to  fashion, 
gr oatly  Increase  the  penalties  for  certain 
cr;;nes,  and  redraft  the  law  on  Indecent  and 
Ob  ecene  literaUu-e  and  materials.  Any  one 
of  these  subjects  would  be  complex  enough 
to  baflBe  most  Congressmen  If  presented  in 
sep.xrate  bUls.  To  expect  435  House  Mem- 
bers to  comprehend  and  swallow  such  a 
gumbo  In  a  single  afternoon  is  utterly  fan- 
tastic. 


The  House  ought  to  tell  Its  District  Com- 
mittee to  withdraw  HJl.  5688  and  start  over. 

The  Right  To  Pdx  Secure 
(Note. — Broadcast  of  this  editorial  by  WWDC 
President  Ben  Strouse  began  after  the  vote 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  March 
22,  196r).     .Ve  welcome  comments.) 

Once  again  the  House  vtf  Representatives — 
blindly  following  the  lead  of  its  misguided 
and  overzealous  District  Committee — has 
rammed  through  the  so-called  omnibus 
crime  bill.  This  la  the  same  free-wheeling, 
repressive,  unpalatable  cure-all  for  Wash- 
ington crime  that  sailed  through  the  House 
in  the  88th  Congress.  Parts  of  this  bill  have 
been  vetoed  by  the  White  House  In  earlier 
years  for  the  simple  reason  they  were  clearly 
unconstitutional.  And  the  Senate  has 
demonstrated  In  the  past  that  It  will  never 
accept  parts  of  this  bill  which  read  "as  if 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
been  suspended  in  Its  Capital  Clty."^' 

Yet  here  was  a  majority  of  the  Hovise, 
closing  its  eyes  to  these  realities,  going  down 
the  Une  for  Hit.  5688.  What  a  way  to  run 
a  railroad. 

The  residents  of  Washington — for  a  variety 
of  complex  reasons — no  longer  enjoy  the 
right  to  feel  secure  on  the  streets  or  In  their 
homes.  The  action  of  the  House  In  rushing 
to  passage  the  omnibus  crime  bill  restores 
no  security  to  these  citizens.  Rather,  it 
denies  them  the  sober,  carefully  considered 
revision  that  is  required  of  ovu-  crime  con- 
trol process  to  make  it  an  efiQclent,  effective 
system. 

The  only  consolation  Is  that  soon  a  Presi- 
dential commission  will  undertake  the  Job 
which  the  majority  on  the  House  District 
Committee  seems  unable  or  unwilling  to 
tackle. 


APPENDIX  A1459 

Praises  NominatioB  of  Henry  Fowler 


Another  Hoosier  First 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  26, 1965 

Mr.  HAR"\rEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  insert  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Shelbjrville,  Ind.,  News,  March  24. 
1965,  for  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record : 

Another  Hoosieb  First 

It  was  especially  nice  yesterday  to  be  a 
Hoosler  as  our  own  Virgil  I.  "Gus"  Grissom 
of  Mitchell  played  the  No.  1  role  In  the 
brlllantly  successful  three-orbit  Joimiey 
around  the  earth  of  Geminl-3.  America's  first 
two-man  space  craft. 

There  also  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Gemlnl-3  Is  the  first  truly  maneuverable 
space  craft,  having  been  directed  by  Grissom 
to  change  its  orbital  path  in  flight. 

And  Grissom  was  the  first  man  to  make 
two  flights  into  space,  being  a  veteran  of  a 
Mercury  suborbital  flight  nearly  4  years  ago. 
We  are  sure  to  hear  more  o(  both  him  and 
his  copilot  in  yesterday's  flight,  John  W. 
Yotmg.  as  the  Gemini  and  even  more  daring 
space  ventures  unfold  in  the  future. 

From  lift-off  to  final  safe  recovery  of  these 
two  men,  the  prayers  and  cheers  of  millions 
of  Americans  and  of  other  millions  of  well- 
wishers  around  the  globe,  were  with  them. 
And  in  the  "front  row"  of  the  praying  and 
cheering  section  were  Hooslers  in  every  single 
section  of  the  State.  For  all  of  tis  Indlanans, 
the  entire  venttu'e  was  a  multlfaceted  Hoosier 
first.    That's  how  we  feel  about  our  own. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVES       " 

Thursday.  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  disclosure  that  he  will 
nominate  Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler  to  be  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  a  pleasant 
and  welcome  announcement  to  me. 

Mr.  Fowler  is  an  able  and  dedicated 
public  servant,  who  has  given  much  of  his 
time  to  his  country  at  great  personal 
sacrifice.  His  professional  services  are  in 
constant  demand  at  all  times,  and  his  de- 
cision to  accept  a  call  to  duty  from  his 
President  is  indicative  of  his  love  for  his 
country  and  his  fellow  man.  All  of  us 
should  be  most  grateful  for  his  defdsion 
to  serve  in  this  most  important  positlMi. 

I  ccxnmend  to  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Alexandria,  Va.,  Gazette 
of  Wednesday.  March  24,  1965.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

An  Alexandrian  Hon(»zd 

A  singular  distinction  has  been  accorded 
Virginia  and,  more  p>artlcularly  Alexandria, 
in  the  designation  by  President  Johnson,  of 
Henry  H.  Fowler  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  second  lilghest  Cabinet  post. 
He  is  outranked  only  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  In  the  order  of  precedence  among  the 
President's  top  advisers.  It  Is  an  appoint- 
ment well  deserved  and  one  for  which  Mr. 
Fowler  Is  especially  qualified  by  experience 
and  by  temperament. 

Only  one  Virginian  has  preceded  Mr. 
Fowler  in  this  Important  post.  Carter  Glass 
of  L3ra.chburg.  who  led  the  fight  for  bcuiklng 
reforms  that  culminated  In  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  who 
served  the  Commonwealth  with  great  honor 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  for  many  years  thereafter, 
was  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  administration  of  Wood- 
row  WUson.  Both  Senator  Glass  and  Henry 
Fowler  were  Virginia  born  and  bred.  Both 
devoted  their  lives  to  public  service.  Both 
were  faced  In  their  careers  with  great  change 
In  the  processes  of  Govenunent  and,  more 
particularly  in  Its  fiscal  affairs. 

The  problems  of  the  days  of  Carter  Glass 
concerned  themselves  with  the  domestic 
banking  structure  and  a  variety  of  paper 
bank  currencies.  The  reforms  Instituted 
were  bitterly  fought  by  the  banking  com- 
munity and  others.  But  in  the  end  they 
were  welcomed.  As  time  passed,  Senator 
Glass  became  regarded  as  a  great  conserva- 
tive and  fought  many  of  the  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  of  the  New  Deal. 

Henry  Fowler  comes  to  office  at  a  time 
which  has  its  problems  of  a  far  different 
nature  than  those  that  confronted  Carter 
Glass.  The  dollar  is  the  foxindation  stone 
of  world  cxurencies.  It  is  as  good  as  gold, 
a  particularly  embarrassing  fact  as  attested 
by  the  unfavorable  balance  of  payments,  one 
of  Mr.  Fowler's  major  problems.  He  Is  re- 
garded as  a  progressive  in  economic  matters 
at  a  time  when  new  remedies  are  called  for 
by  new  developments.  He  has  had  a  long 
record  of  Government  service,  dating  back 
to  1934.  when  he  Joined  the  then  new  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  as  counsel.  His  last 
prior  public  servl-e  was  as  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  his  outstanding  feat  was 
the  advocacy  and  ultimate  approval  of  the 
1964  Income  tax  reduction. 

Alexandrians  know  Mr.  Powler  beet  as  an 
outstanding   political   figure,   a   churchmaa 
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and  a  banker.  We  can  rest  assured  that,  as 
a  man  and  as  a  public  servant,  he  will  carry 
the  responsibilities  of  his  new  jxist  well. 


The  Incredible  Sill 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


Economic  Life  of  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

OF   VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  26, 1965 


Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chief 
Executive  has  proposed,  and  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  ai"e  now  con- 
sidering, a  so-called  civil  rights  voting 
bill.  It  is  one  of  the  most  vicious,  lib- 
erty-destroying, unconstitutional  meas- 
ures that  has  been  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress since  the  adoption  of  our  Consti- 
tution. 

The  Congress  is  being  asked  to  enact 

a  law  that  would  clearly  violate  the  Con- 

themselves.  but  it  does  not  stop  th«*8L_.  ^^tution.     It   would  strike  do^^•n  State 

Tf  olfTr^nV  t«  fHo  r^oir,  «tr«.fc  Ky^^T^T^Tovisions  that,  smcc  time  immemorial. 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  history 
has  demonstrated  that  economic  de- 
pression among  America's  farm  families 
has  farrreaching  effects  on  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  Nation.  The  damage  is 
severe  enough  when  limited  to  farmers 


It  extends  to  the  main  streets,  then  to 
the  trade  centers,  and  eventually  to  the 
manufacturing  and  industrial  areas  of 
the  Nation. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Oregon 
Wheat  Growers  League  indicates  that 
the  danger  signals  are  fljring.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  the  problem  of  low 
farm  income  the  attention  it  deserves  to 
prevent  a  slowdown  or  reversal  of  our  ris- 
ing gross  national  product: 

Oregon  Wheat  Growers  Le.^gxte. 

March  22.  19G5. 
Hon.  Al  Ullman. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.ar  Al:  We  again  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  farm  cost-price 
squeeze  is  continuing  to  be  more  and  more 
apparent.  A  minor  depression  has  already 
arrived  in  the  rural  areas.  Business  on  main 
street,  in  the  towns  which  are  primarily  de- 
pendent on  agricultural  prosperity,  has  fallen 
off  appreciably.  Farmer  financial  reserves 
have  been  used  up  during  the  last  decade  to 
a  point  where  a  problem,  which  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  did  not  seem  too  serious,  has 
now  become  alarmingly  evident  very  rapidly. 

This  is  affecting  the  availability  of  short 
term  credit  from  lending  institutions  all 
-throughout  the  crop  producing  areas.  We 
think  you  realize  the  importance,  in  modern 
wheat  farming  where  there  is  so  much  out- 
•of-pocket  expense  involved,  of  a  good  line  of 
credit.  The  loss  of  confidence  by  local  banks 
and  other  lending  bodies  in  the  ability  of  es- 
tablished farm  customers  to  repay,  is  a  red 
light  that  points  to  real  trouble  ahead.  Our 
banking  people  are  greatly  concerned,  our 
growers  are  even  more  concerned  when  they 
know  what  this  means  as  a  deterrent  to  op- 
erating efficiency. 

We  submit  that,  unless  farm  Income  is 
Improved,  this  present  credit  situation  will 
tighten  and  will  add  to  an  already  serious 
situation.  We  cannot  help  but  recall  the  old 
and  often  used  statement  that  national  de- 
pressions are  farm  led  and  farm  fed.  They 
often  occur  when  prosperity  seems  to  be  at 
a  peak.  Minor  rural  recessions,  we  think  are 
the  danger  signal  and  that  we  must  all  at- 
tempt to  avert  what  seems  so  certain  to  be 
in  the  future. 

The  domestic  marketplace  is  the  logical 
place  to  help  regain  the  balance  of  income 
that  wheat  farmers  must  have  In  order  to 
remain  solvent.  Full  parity  for  wheat  used 
domestically  for  food  will  be  of  material  as- 
sistance In  regaining  this  balance. 

We  feel  certain  that  you  will  give  serious 
consideration  to   active  support  of   legisla- 
tion which  encompasses  this  requirement. 
Very  tnily  yours, 

John  H.  Welbes, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


have  been  held  proper  and  constitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  our  land.  Yet, 
we  saw  this  same  Court,  with  one  ex- 
ception, leading  the  applause  when  the 
Chief  Executive  was  making  his  address 
to  the  Congress.  These  same  judicial 
officers  will  be  the  final  aa^biters  on  the 
constitutionality  of  whatever  is  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

A  scheme  has  been  set  up  which,  if 
adopted,  will  convict  the  States  which 
have  been  selected  by  the  axiministra- 
tion  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Attorney 
General,  who  will  be  set  up  as  a  czar 
over  the  electoral  franchise.  He  is  given 
unlimited  power  and  authority  over  cer- 
tain Southern  States,  simpJy  because  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  adult  residents 
failed  to  particpiate  in  the  national  elec- 
tion of  1964.  Many  citizens  did  not  par- 
ticipate because  they  felt  they  had  no 
choice.  Yet,  this  bill,  as  in  Communist 
Russia,  would  require  adults  to  partici- 
pate in  elections — whethej.-  they  desired 
to  do  so  or  not. 

The  legislation,  if  enacted,  will  virtu- 
ally wipe  out  State  lines  in  the  South, 
complete  the  centralization  process,  and 
demolish  the  constitutional  guarantees 
which  have  meant  so  much  to  our  people 
in  the  past. 

We  are  told  that  the  Soviets  have  a 
record  of  99.9  voting  percraitage  for  can- 
didates without  opposition.  This  per- 
haps is  the  goal  of  those  who  sponsor 
this  legislation — elections,  full  partici- 
pation, and  no  opposition.  A  complete 
takeover  such  as  we  saw  in  Germany 
in  the  1930's  is  possible  under  this  bill. 
At  that  time,  many  good  people  in  Ger- 
niany  did  not  realize  what  was  happen- 
ing.   The  same  could  be  true  today. 

This  bill  has  been  dravrn  up  under  a 
stress  of  hysteria  and  has  been  literally 
promoted  through  street  demonstra- 
tions. When  the  Founding  Fathers 
established  our  system  of  government, 
they  set  up  a  democratic  process  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  deliberative  action 
was  made  paramount.  Some  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  long  lamented 
the  fact  that  their  governments  are 
periodically  overturned  because  of  rev- 
olutionary elements  parading  and  dem- 
onstrating in  the  streets.  Yet,  we  now 
appear  to  be  heading  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

The  Attorney  General  in  his  appear- 
ance before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 


the  House  in  explaining  the  bill  admitted 
that  there  had  been  no  discrimination 
in  registering  people  to  vote  In  Virginia. 
The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  exon- 
erated Virginia  and  readily  admitted  in 
its  report  that  Virginia  had  not  discrim- 
inated in  registering  people  because  of 
race,  color,  or  creed.  Yet,  this  bill  con- 
victs Virginia;  puts  the  stamp  of  the 
criminal  upon  her;  when  all  conceirad 
readily  admit  there  has  been  r  discrim- 
ination so  far  as  registrat  is  con- 
cerned. This  shows  the  vi  ../usness  of 
the  bill.  This  shows  the  scheme  behind 
its  enactment  and  the  diabolic  effort  to 
take  over  the  electorate  of  our  State 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
no  discrimination.  Yet,  we  stand  con- 
victed because  of  the  criteria  set  up  in 
the  bill  to  convict  an  entire  State,  all  of 
its  officials  and  leaders,  without  a  hear- 
ing, and  when  it  is  admitted  by  all  that 
they  are  not  guilty. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  America  when 
our  elected  officials  establish  a  pattern 
of  willingness  to  change  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment at  the  behest  of  minority  pres- 
sure groups  who  are  willing  to  go  to  any 
lengths  to  impose  their  will. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  a  splendid 
editorial  entitled  "The  Incredible  Bill." 
which  appeared  in  the  Wednesday, 
March  24,  edition  of  the  Richmond  News 
Leader.  The  editor  of  this  newspaper, 
Mr.  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  has  long  warned 
of  the  direction  toward  which  we  are 
heading.  This  editorial  cogently  points 
out  the  fallacies  of  the  criteria  set  up 
in  this  bill  and  I  commend  this  to  the 
reading  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

The  Incredible  Bn.L 

Most  of  today's  editorial  page  is  given  over 
to  publication  of  the  text  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
proposed  "Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965."  We 
urge  readers  of  every  political  persuasion, 
liberals  and  conservatives  alike,  to  take  tl:e 
time  to  read  this  bill  and  to  reflect  upon  its 
provisions. 

In  earlier  comment,  we  have  touched  np>>n 
what  seems  to  us  the  most  serious  fault  la 
the  bill,  that  it  undertakes  to  fix  "qualifica- 
tions for  voting"  through  the  process  of  Fed- 
eral law.  The  power  to  fix  qualifications  lor 
voting  is  a  power  clearly  reserved  to  the 
States,  subject  only  to  the  requirement  tiiat 
qualifications  be  enforced  without  discrim- 
ination among  voters.  In  our  own  view,  ii  is 
simply  beyond  the  powers  of  the  Congress, 
under  the  15th  amendment  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  to  fix  general 
"qualifications  for  voting"  not  related  to 
State  discrimination  by  reason  of  r.tce  or 
color. 

Let  us  move  on  today  to  what  miglu  i^e 
called  the  "trigger  provisions"  of  the  bill.  I'- 
will  be  seen  that  the  act  would  apply.  uncUr 
section  3,  only  to  States  that  maintained  c:: 
November  1,  1964,  some  "test  or  device"  ;  ^  a 
qualification  for  voting.  But  the  law  wov.'.ci 
not  apply  to  all  such  States.  It  would  aiu  :>• 
only  to  those  States,  employing  a  test  or 
device,  in  which  less  than  50  percent  ot  i:'0 
persons  of  voting  age  were  registered  on  No- 
vember 1,  1964,  or  in  which  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  such  persons  voted  in  the  presidoii- 
tial  election  of  1964. 

In  Virginia,  a  prospective  voter  is  requ '.'d 
to  register  in  his  own  handwriting.  Under 
the  bill,  this  would  be  a  "test  or  device  ' 
Last  November,  only  41  percent  of  the  Com- 
naonwealth's  voting-age  population  voted  I'.i 
the  presidential  election.  Alabama  saw  o5 
percent  of  its  adults  voting.  Alaska  48  7. 
Georgia,  43.2,  Louisiana  47.3.  Mississippi  32  9. 
and  South  Carolina  38.0.  Though  less  th-.n 
half  the  adults  of  Arkansas  and  Texas  voted 
in  November,  the  two  States  reportedly  em- 


ploy  no   "test  or  device"  as  the  phrase  is 
defined  in  the  blU. 

Note  the  diBcriminatca^  effect  of  the  arbl- 
tr:iry  cutoff  point  of  60  percent.    South  Caro- 
lina would  be  affected,  but  neighboring  North 
Carolina — where  61.8  percent  voted — would 
bo  exempt.    Alabama  and  Mississippi  wo\Ud 
be  subject  to  all  the  punitive  provisions  of 
ti.e  bill,  but  adjacent  Tennessee — where  51.1 
uercent  voted — would  be  exempt.    New  York 
has  a  literacy  test  far  more  rigorous  than  Vir- 
ginia's,  but  63J2  percent  of  the  adults  voted 
Tr.  New  York,  so  New  York  woiUd  be  exempt. 
Let    us    move    on    to    another    provision. 
Note  section  5(d),  at  the  foot  of  the  second 
column  of  the  text.    This  has  to  do  with  per- 
sons, both  white  and  Negro,  who  may  have 
been  registered  by  the  "examiners"  or  regis- 
trivrs  to  be  appointed  under  the  law.     The 
names  of  such  persons  "shall  be  removed" 
from  the  list  if  they  fall  to  vote  "at  least  once 
during    3    consecutive    years."    Any    other 
registrant,   imder  normal  State  procedures, 
n'  :y  vote  or  fall  to  vote  as  he  pleases;   but 
those  persons  registered  by  the  Federal  agents 
would  be  placed  tmder  a  special  compulsion. 
Many  other  provisions  might  be  singled  out 
for  discussion.    Under  the  Constitution,  the 
Siipreme  Court  has  original  J\u-lsdiction  "in 
r.U  cases  in  which  a  State  shall  be  party,"  but 
tatt  provision  Is  simply  ignored  In  section 
3 1  c)  of  the  bill.    Under  the  most  ancient  pro- 
visions of  our  Government,  the  States  have 
h..d  power  to  pass  laws  defining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  franchise,  and  a  presumption  of  con- 
st 1  tutlorwdlty  has  attached  to  such  laws.    But 
ir.der  section  8  of  this  bill,  these  ancient  pro- 
visions  would   be   repudiated.     No  affected 
St  ite  could  change  its  own  voting  laws  with- 
o.it  first  begging  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.    Un- 
til Virginia  were  ruled  exempt,   the  city  of 
Riclimond  could  not  even  provide  by  ordi- 
nance for  additional  precinct  polling  places. 
These  are  some  of  the  features  of  the  Presi- 
dent's   incredible    bill.      Piished    along    on 
winds  of  strong  emotion,  the  bill  reportedly 
commands  the  support  of  80  Members  of  the 
.':^.  nate.    We  cannot  believe  that  80  Members 
of    the    Senate    have    studied    the    meastire 
thoughtfully  or  have  pondered  the  mischief 
it  would  do  to  the  federal  system  of  govern- 
n.ent    this    Republic    has    known    so    long. 
Whatever  the  sins  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
raid  Louisiana  may  have  been,  two  wrongs 
c.  iinot  make  a  right;  they  cannot  make  even 
u,  civil  right.    And  discrimination  is  not  to  be 
cared  by  a  punitive  statute  that  singles  out 
a  lew  States  and  leaves  the  rest  alone. 


Thomas  CB.  FTynn,  editor  of  the  Wheel- 
ing Intelligencer,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.: 
Unsung:  Fobgottkn  Ljr  or  Uskfulnkss  Re- 

CAU.XD  BT  ROSKNBLOOM  DkATH 

TraUblazers  do  not  always  re^  the  re- 
wards of  their  feaU.  either  in  material  gain 
or  public  recognition.  Too  often  the  real 
pioneer  is  forgotten  In  the  rush  of  lesser  men 
who  come  along  to  caah  in  on  his  vision. 

The   late   Benjamin  L.  Rosenbloom,   who 
died  in  the  Cleveland  Clinic  on  Monday,  be- 
longed to  this  company.     In  same  respects 
Ben  Rosenbloom  was  a  man  who  lived  be- 
fore his  time.     A  lifelong  opponent  of  prcn 
hibition.  his  was  for  years  a  voice  in  the 
wilderness  in  both  the  Senate  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
But  he  lived  to  see  his  State  and  his  Nation 
reject  the  policy  after  his  contribution  to  the 
movement   had   been  largely  forgotten.     He 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  feeble  early  agitation  to 
rid  the  Nation's  streams  of  pollution  at  a 
time  when  this  was  regarded  as  a  fanciful 
vision.     He  plead  the  cause  of  depletion  taxa- 
tion when  such  advocacy  was  considered  the 
spouting  of  a  political  crackpot.     He  was  in 
the    front    battlelines    of    other    xmpopular 
causes  which  later  were  embraced. 

Senates-  Rosenbloom  had  other  distinc- 
tions. He  had  the  proud  record  of  never 
having  missed  a  roUcall  in  either  the  Senate 
of  West  Virginia  or  the  National  House  of 
Representatives,  and  he  possessed  always  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  Although  a  Re- 
publican from  early  manhood  he  deserted  his 
party  when  he  believed  the  Democratic  Party 
under  Mr  Roosevelt  to  represent  better  what 
he  regarded  as  the  liberal  viewpoint,  but  lost 
his  enthusiasm  when  the  New  Deal,  Pair  Deal, 
and  their  successors  sla-ayed  frixn  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  moorings  of  sound  Ameri- 
can doctrine. 

Eighty-five  years  of  age  when  he  died,  Mr. 
Rosenbloom  had  lived  in  retirement  and 
virtual  obsciirity  for  some  years,  his  public 
service  and  vision  remembered  only  by  the 
fading  few  of  his  own  generation.  But  the 
work  he  did,  the  inspiration  he  provided,  the 
Impetus  he  gave  to  nvunerotis  enlightened 
movements  will  live  on. 


to  the  coiinty  as  being  underprivileged  and 
only  a  couple  of  steps  above  Appalachla  be 
would  have  a  fight  on  his  hands.  Nebras- 
kans  are  a  proud  people. 

But  facts  are  facts.  In  that  particular 
county  the  avo-age  median  Income  Is  around 
$3,500  a  year.  Approximately  a  third  of  the 
people  have  an  Income  of  leas  than  that. 
Only  about  4.5  percent  of  the  county's  peo- 
ple enjoy  an  Income  of  $10,000  or  more  per 
year.  That  Includes  the  people  of  Inherited 
wealth  who  get  their  income  from  checks  in 
the  mail  rather  than  through  earnings.  The 
great  preponderance  of  the  population  of 
the  county  are  dependent  upon  agriculture 
for'  their  livelihood.  There  U  not  much  In- 
dustry In  the  area.  But  If  there  were  It 
would  not  help  agriculture.  It  woxild  only 
help  those  employed  In  the  Industry  or  In 
related  services. 

Moreover,  approximately  80  percent  of 
Nebraska's  annual  Income  derives  from  agri- 
culture. Further,  the  figures  of  this  particu- 
lar county  compare  closely  with  those  of  all 
other  rural  Nebraska  counties. 

The  problem  In  Nebraska  Is  not  shiftless. 
Ignorant  people,  nor  backwardness  in  farm 
technology.  Nor  Is  it  the  InfertUlty  of  the 
soil  or  inadequate  rainfall.  It  Is  not  some- 
thing for  which  further  agricultural  research 
wUl  find  a  specific  remedy.  The  problem  Is 
that  Nebraska  is  an  extractive  State,  allow- 
ing Its  products  to  be  priced  Into  the  market 
at  less  than  subsistence  figures  while  pay- 
ing national  prices  for  the  finished  products 
needed. 

This  Is  the  problem  In  a  nutshell  and  It 
Is  the  No.  1  problem  of  this  and  every  agrl- 
culttu-al  State.  It  Is  a  relationship  that 
must  be  stopped  and  reversed  for  It  is  grow- 
ing worse  rather  than  better. 


Unsung:    Forgotten   Life   of  Usefulness 
Recaited  by  Rosenbloom  Death 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

OF    WEST    VmCINlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  26. 1965 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
o:u^  of  West  Virginia's  most  able  former 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  away.  He  was  the  Hon- 
orable Benjamin  L.  Rosenbloom,  of 
Vv'heeling,  W.  Va.,  who  served  with  dis- 
ti:iCtion  in  the  67th  and  68th  Congresses 
Irom  1921  to  1925.  On  Wednesday,  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  his 
passing. 

Today,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
strt  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
tribute  to  Mr.  Rosenbloom  from  one  of 
the  State's  most  distinguished  editors. 


Our  Big  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIR  CALLAN 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  26, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  Lincoln  Star  of 
March  22.  1965.  which  states  succinctly 
and  honestly  the  dilemma  in  which  Ne- 
braska and  the  other  farming  areas  of 
this  country  face.  I  believe  that  wider 
understanding  of  our  situation  would  be 
gained  If  more  people  could  read  this 
statement  and  I  therefore  include  it  in 
the  Record  for  that  purpose. 

[Prom  the  lilncoln  (Nebr.)  Star,  Mar.  22, 
1965] 
f  Otjr  Big  Problem 

Pondering  certain  areas  of  the  latest  Fed- 
eral census,  especially  those  pertaining  to 
Income,  Is  enough  to  make  a  Nebraska  loyal- 
ist cry  out  In  his  sleep. 

We  take  an  eastern  Nebraska  county,  not 
far  from  our  own  Lancaster  County.  It  Is 
a  county  with  a  local  reputation  of  being 
wealth.  It  U  basically  agricultural,  progres- 
sive in  its  methods  and  ranks  well  for  Its 
yields  of  com  and  wheat.    If  anyone  referred 


Change  of  Government  in  Rumania 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF   mrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Friday.  March  26. 1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
can  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
I  believe  it  is  important  that  I  keep  the 
membership  of  the  House  informed  of 
Governmental  changes  taking  place  in 
the  area  under  our  committee's  jurisdic- 
tion. Therefore,  for  the  information  of 
the  House.  I  wish  to  make  some  brief  re- 
marks about  the  recent  changes  in  the 
Government  of  Rumania. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Gheorghlu-Dej,  the  first  party  Secre- 
tary and  President  of  the  Council  of 
State  of  Rumania  passed  away  last  week. 

On  March  22.  at  a  Politburo  meeting 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Ru- 
manian Workers  Party,  Mr.  Nicolae 
Ceausescu.  was  elected  First  Party  Sec- 
retary and  Mr.  Chlvu  Stolca  was  nomi- 
nated as  the  President  of  the  Covmcil  of 
State.  His  nomination  was  recently  con- 
firmed by  the  Council's  National  Assem- 
bly. Mr.  Gheorghe  Maurer  continues  as 
Premier — President  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers — and  Vice  President  of  the 
Council  of  State. 

Brief  biographies  of  the  three  gentle- 
men I  have  just  mentioned  foUow: 
Biography   or   Nicolax  Ckaxjsxscu   (Chow- 

SKS-COO) 

Bom  January  2«.  1918,  In  Soomlcestl.  a  vil- 
lage In  southern  Rumania.     He  Joined  the 
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Union  of  Communist  Youth  In  1933  and  has 
since  been  active  In  Communist  affairs.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Rumanian  Com- 
munist Party  In  1936  at  the  age  of  18  and 
was  Jailed  for  Illegal  political  activity  In 
1940  and  not  released  until  the  coup  against 
the  Iron  Guard  Dictatorship  in  August  1944. 
After  the  coup,  his  release,  and  after  Ru- 
mania Joined  the  £dlies  he  was  Secretary 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Union  of 
Communist  Youth,  and  In  1945  became  Sec- 
retary of  the  Bucharest  City  Communist 
Party  organization.  In  October  1945  he  was 
elected  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Rum£inlan  Communist  Party  and  when  the 
Communist  and  Social  Democratic  Parties 
merged  In  February  1948,  In  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  new  party  he  was  an 
alternate  member.  He  becEime  Secretary 
General  In  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  In 
April  1946,  and  was  concerned  with  the 
nationalization  of  large  land  holdings.  He 
became  Assistant  Minister  in  March  1949 
dealing  among  other  things  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  agrlcultiural  collectives.  In 
March  1950  he  became  Assistant  Minister  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  was  given  the  rank  of 
Major  General.  In  May  1953  he  was  made  a 
full  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Rumanian  Workers  Party.  On  April  1954  he 
resiuned  his  ministerial  post  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Secrearlat  of  the  Centrall 
Committee  as  a  candidate  member  of  the 
Politburo.  In  December  1955  he  became  a 
full  member;  In  June  '60  he  became  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Politburo  and  then 
yesterday  he  was  named  First  Secretary. 


BlOGBAFHY  OF  CHrVTJ  STOICA    (STOY-KA)  ,  NEW 

President  of   Council   of   State   of   the 
Rumanian  Peoples  Republic 

Bom  August  8,  1908,  in  a  village  near 
Ploestel.  Became  a  railroad  apprentice  at 
age  12,  and  later  became  a  steelworker  in 
Bucharest.  Joined  the  Union  of  Communist 
Youth  in  1929  and  the  Rximanian  Commu- 
nist Party  In  1930.  His  association  with  the 
former  President  Gheorghlu-DeJ  dates  from 
1932  and  he  was  imprisoned  with  him  for 
many  years  iintll  the  coup  against  the  "Iron 
Guard"  dictatorship  In  August  1944.  There- 
after he  specialized  in  trade  union  activities 
for  the  Communist  Party  and  in  January 
1945  became  vice  president  of  the  Rumanian 
General  Conference  of  Labor.  In  October 
1945  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Politburo 
of  the  Rumanian  Communist  Party  and 
when  the  Communist  and  Social  Democratic 
Parties  merged  in  February  1948,  he  was 
downgraded  to  alternate  member  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee,  but  in  1953  again  became  a 
full  member.  In  January  1946  he  was  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Rumanian  Railway  Ad- 
ministration. In  April  1948.  Minister  of  In- 
dustry. In  November  1949,  Minister  of  Met- 
allurgical and  Chemical  Industries,  and  in 
March  1950  became  Vice  Premier.  He  be- 
came Premier  In  1954  and  his  major  activity 
was  coordination  of  the  various  industrial 
mlnlsteries.  He  then  resigned  subsequently 
when  Ion  Maurer  became  Premier  In  1956. 
In  March  of  1961  he  became  one  of  the  sec- 
retaries of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Rumanian  Workers  Party  and  yesterday  was 
elected  president  of  the  Council  of  State. 

Biographt  of  Ion  Gheorche  Maurer 
Bom  September  1902  in  Bucharest.  He  Is 
the  only  one  of  the  top  leadership  that  was 
not  also  a  proletarian,  a  worker.  He  had 
legal  training  as  a  youth.  He  came  Into 
prominence  as  a  lawyer  seeking  to  defend 
Conununlsts  in  trials  before  the  war,  in  1927. 
Subsequently  he  became  a  member  of  the 
party.  He  was  not  imprisoned  during  the 
war,  and  apparently  was  Instrumental  in  se- 
curing the  release  of  DeJ  and  other  top  Com- 
munists from  prison  at  the  time  of  the  coup 
In  August  1944.  He  started  out  In  Govern- 
ment as  the  Secretary  General  (something 
like  our  Assistant  Secretary)  of  the  Ministry 


of  Communications  and  Public  Works.  He 
then  became  Under  Secretary  in  the  Ministry 
of  Communications  in  1946.  In  1948  he  be- 
came Assistant  Minister  of  Industry.  He 
was  one  of  the  Rumanian  delegates  in  1946 
to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  that  drafted 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Rumania.  In  1948. 
he  was  purged  at  the  Instance  of  Anna 
Pauker,  and  when  she  was  deposed  in  1952 
he  started  back  on  the  road  to  prominence. 
He  was  made  alternate  member  of  the  Party 
Central  Committee  in  1955,  and  was  ap. 
pointed  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  July 

1957.  He  was  president  of  the  Presidium  of 
the    Grand   National    Assembly    in   January 

1958.  He  then  was  the  equivalent  of  Prime 
Minister  (head  of  government).  He  became 
a  full  member  of  the  Party  Central  Commit- 
tee in  June  1958  and  a  member  of  the  Polit- 
buro in  1960.  In  March  1961  he  became 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and 
was  a  Vice  President  of  the  Council  of  State 
at  the  same  time.  Since  June  1960  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Politburo. 


Colleges  Can't  Complain  About  Pros 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE6ENTAT1VES 

Friday,  March  26. 1965 

Ml-.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Joe  Foss,  Commissioner  of  the 
American  Football  League,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  my  State  of  South  Dakota,  and 
a  world-renowed  hero  of  World  War  n, 
has  again  evidenced  that  he  can  make 
quick,  logical  decisions  and  then  stick  by 
them. 

Recently  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion of  so-called  early  signings  of  col- 
legiate football  players  by  the  profes- 
sional leagues.  Foss  has  agreed  to  sit 
down  and  work  out  an  equitable  solu- 
tion for  l)oth  the  colleges  and  the  pro- 
fessional sports  people. 

To  those  who  know  collegiate  and  pro- 
fessional sports  best — the  sportswriters — 
It  comes  as  somewhat  of  a  surprise  that 
some  college  coaches  and  some  athletic 
associations  should  be  so  vocal  about  this 
alleged  abuse.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  many  sportswriters  feel  that  the 
colleges  skirts  are  not  clean  in  all  re- 
spects and  until  they  help  clean  up  their 
own  houses  they  should  not  be  pointing 
fingers  at  the  professional  leagues. 

Following  is  an  article  written  by  Pat 
Harmon  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  under 
date  of  January  5,  1965.  which  touches 
on  this  E>oint  very  well : 

I  see  the  University  of  Georgia  has  Just 
learned  that  Its  all-America  tackle  from 
Pennsylvania,  Jim  Wilson,  played  a  college 
season  after  signing  a  pro  contract. 

And  four  players  for  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa were  ruled  out  of  the  Oator  Bowl  last 
Saturday,  because  they  had  Joined  up  with 
the  pros. 

The  colleges  are  screaming  "unfair"  at  the 
pros,  but  I  don't  think  they  have  a  complaint. 
The  boys  are  Just  doing  what  the  good  old 
universities  taught  them. 

I  don't  think  Georgia  recruited  Jim  Wilson 
for  his  fine  mind.  I  doubt  that  Oklahoma 
sought  out  and  signed,  on  paper,  a  star  like 
Jim  Grlsham  so  that  he  could  Inspire  study 
groups.  Now  Grlsham  has  signed  another 
paper,   and   Oklahoma   ought   to   be    proud. 


Oklahoma  taught  Grlsham  to  play  footbr.H 
so  well,  his  future  employers  couldn't  wait. 

Wilson  and  Grlsham,  like  the  others,  were 
taught  to  play  football.  They  are  getting 
promoted  to  Jobs  that  pay  more  money  for 
doing  the  same  thing. 

Some  of  the  athletes  may  have  read  where 
one  of  the  bowls  was  paying  $300,000  to  the 
competing  teams.  This  Is  comparable  to  a 
full  house  at  one  of  the  Cleveland  Browns' 
pro  shows,  and  I  don't  blame  some  of  the  bovs 
for  wanting  a  bigger  dividend. 

It's  still  a  practice  at  some  schools  to  give 
the  head  coach  and  his  assistants  a  bonus  for 
working  a  bowl  game.  The  players  are  sup- 
posed to  be  satisfied  with  the  fun. 

The  bowl  games  are  going  to  grow.  There 
will  be  more  of  them.  I  see  where  a  DalL^s 
source  says  the  city  netted  an  extra  $1.5  mil- 
lion in  retaU  business  last  week.  AH  because 
Nebraska  and  Arkansas  came  in  to  play  a 
bowl  game.  The  people  in  Dallas  arent 
going  to  let  that  game  die.  They  might 
make  It  bigger. 

The  colleges  themselves  don't  make  a  clear 
line  between  their  business  and  the  pros. 
At  the  Gator  Bowl,  two  pro  coaches,  Sid 
Glllman  of  San  Diego  and  Al  Davis  of  Oak- 
land, were  shown  on  TV  with  their  tables 
right  on  the  sideline.  Seven  players  from 
Florida  State  rushed  over  to  the  tables  and 
signed,  while  the  cameras  were  on  them. 
I  think  that  was  all  right.  I  think  It  would 
have  been  all  right  if  they'd  signed  before 
the  game,  too. 

If  an  athlete  goes  to  school  princlj>ally  to 
play  football.  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  it. 
And  if  he  wants  to  sign  pro,  I  say  let  him. 
Let  him  play  In  the  bowl  games,  too. 

If  an  engineering  student  makes  a  com- 
mitment with  General  Electric  before  he 
graduates,  no  one  suggests  he  should  be 
tossed  out  of  school.  When  I  was  in  school. 
I  knew  some  girls  who  had  been  sent  to  a  co- 
educational college  because  their  parents 
thought  it  was  the  best  place  to  find  the 
right  kind  of  a  husband.  No  one  screamed 
when  the  girls  got  married  and  didn't  finish 
school. 

It  should  be  the  same  vrith  football.  In- 
stead of  complaining  about  the  pros  who 
signed  their  kids,  early  or  late,  the  colleges 
ought  to  say,  "Great!  We  made  him  what 
he  Is." 

The  colleges  are  applying  a  double  stand- 
ard, but  I  happen  to  think  Jim  Wilson  and 
Jim  Grlsham  are  Just  as  good  as  the  other 
football  players. 
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Cradle  to  the  Grave  and  Too  Mach 
Government 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  26,  1965 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  local  press  continues  to  ren- 
der a  real  service,  and  not  alone  on  local 
matters.  In  fact,  often  on  issues  of  na- 
tional concern  the  local  or  grassroot? 
press  speaks  from  experience  and  insi.cht 
and  thus  with  an  authority  our  national 
leaders  and  legislators  do  not  have. 

An  editorial  in  the  March  11  issue  of 
the  New  Holstein,  Wis.,  Reporter, 
entitled  "Cradle  to  the  Grave  and  Too 
Much  Government,"  is  a  case  in  point, 
and  I  place  it  in  the  Record  with  the 
hope  that  Members  of  both  bodies  of  the 
Congress  will  read  it. 


Cradle  to  the  Grave  and  Too  Much 
Government 

This  week  we  received  in  the  mail  a  mat 
5  columns  wide  by  12  Inches  deep,  which  is 
evidently  one  of  the  first  salvoe  In  the  war 
on  poverty,  which  we  were  asked  to  run  free 
of  charge  for  the  Government. 

So  did  12,000  other  editors  throughout  the 
country.  One  paper  we  have  seen  ran  the 
mu  big  as  It  Is.  A  few  other  editors  ran  the 
copv  as  a  part  of  their  personal  columns. 
Bui  not  Bud  Tischler.    Rather,  he  went  on 

to  say: 

•  The  mat  has  a  big  heading:  'Be  Some- 
body '  and  then  tells  about  the  opportunities 
for  "young  people  16  to  21  years  of  age.  out  of 
school,  who  can't  find  Jobs  and  can't  serve 
in   the    Armed    Forces,    in   Joining   the    Job 

•In  the  Job  Corps,  the  youth  are  told,  they 
will  associate  with  other  young  people  their 
age,  eat  good  food,  learn  a  trade.  Best  of  all, 
they  get  $50  a  month  while  learning. 

■Now  this  is  a  wonderful  opportunity.  The 
U  S  Government  Is  spending  millions  of  dol- 
Lars  on  the  program.  The  newspapers  were 
asked  to  contribute,  with  this  first  advertise- 
ment, about  $600,000  worth  of  space  and  the 
Government  spent  maybe  $20,000  on  the 
mat.  mailing,  etc. 
■Why  do  we  question  It?" 
Most  weekly  plants  would  gladly  take 
vonths  16  to  21  years  of  age  and  teach  them 
k  trade  If  they  can  get  by  with  paying  them 
$50  a  month  plus  board  and  room.  In  fact 
years  ago  our  printing  plant  and  others  like 
it  throughout  the  country  did  just  that. 
And  this  same  thing  happened  In  virtually 
eve:v  trade.  . 

But  now  we  can  no  longer  do  that.  We 
must  pay  minimum  wages,  including  time 
and  one- half  for  overtime. 

Youths,  who  do  not  have  financial  re- 
sources, can  no  longer  go  out  on  their  own 
and  learn  a  trade  because  no  employer  can 
hire  them  except  at  great  financial  loss  to  the 
com!>any  while  the  youths  are  I'-arnlng. 
They  must  go.  Instead,  to  a  trade  school,  and 
if  they  dont  have  money  for  tuition  they 
can't  go  there. 

We  don't  know  what  procedure  the  Gov- 
ernment plans  to  follow  with  its  Job  Corps. 
Perhaps  they  vrtll  subsidize  some  of  the 
schools  to  teach  trades.  That  will  mean 
more  millions./ 

If  we  really  isrant  to  war  on  poverty,  we  can 
do  it  by  allowing  business  to  have  the  same 
privileges  the  Government  Is  taking  in  this 
inst.xnce.  If  an  Inshop  apprentice  training 
procram  were  allowed  at  reasonable  salary 
rates,  a  lot  of  youths  today  walking  the 
streets  could  be  gainfully  learning  a  trade. 
.\nd  they'd  do  it  at  no  expense  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

However  such  a  program  is  too  simple. 
Tliere  are  no  bureaucrats  mixed  up  In  It. 
Perhaps  the  President  will  want  to  ask 
Mr.  Meany  and  Mr.  Reuther  and  Mr.  Carey 
and  the  other  fatcats  of  the  AFL-CIO  com- 
mand post  If  he  may  have  a  special  dispensa- 
tion to  do  something  sensible  like  this  for  our 
coi;"try  and  the  young  people  who  are  caught 
ir.  a  bind? 


join  my  colleageus  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  paying  tribute  on  this  oc- 
casion to  the  brave  Byelorussians  whose 
short  period  of  freedom  was  cut  short  by 
the  Bolshevik  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviet  Government  which  now 
rules  the  Byelorussian  people  cer- 
tainly does  not  represent  their  wishes  or 
hopes,  but  merely  serves  as  an  instru- 
ment of  oppression.  Thus,  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  suffer  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  other  captive  peoples  of  commu- 
nism under  a  cruel  dictatorship. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  many  Americans  of  Byelorus- 
sian origin  who  continue  to  strive  for  the 
eventual  restoration  of  freedom  for  their 
homeland. 

This  anniversai-y  serves  as  a  reminder 
that  the  spirit  of  freedom  continues  to 
burn  in  the  hearts  of  the  Byelorussian 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  that 
the  desire  for  independence  and  self-gov- 
ernment continues  to  be  the  greatest 
weakness  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  again  emphasize 
to  the  Members  of  the  HoUi.e  the  im- 
portance of  establishing  a  special  House 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations  in  order 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  world  the 
cruel  oppression  under  which  the  Byelo- 
russian and  other  captive  nations  of  com- 
munism suffer. 

Since  I,  myself,  am  descended  from 
.  immigrants  who  came  to  the  United 
States  from  Poland,  I  have  main- 
tained a  special  interest  in  the  peoples 
of  areas  adjacent  to  the  land  of  my  fore- 
bears. The  heroic  people  of  Byelorus- 
sia have  been  extremely  effective  in 
maintaining  their  spirit  and  determina- 
tion in  the  face  of  Communist  oppression. 
We  must  not  permit  their  spirit  and  de- 
termination to  be  in  vain. 


Immaculate   Heart   of   Mary    Missionary 
Society 


Byelorussian  Independence 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    n.LINOIS 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
March  25  marks  the  47th  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  independence  by  the 
people  of  Byelorussia.     I  am  pleased  to 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VTRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  26. 1965 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  approximately  2  years  ago.  the 
Missionhurst  priests,  whose  national 
headquarters  is  located  in  Arlington,  Va., 
inaugurated  a  "Pyramids  for  Christ" 
campaign  in  an  effort  to  build  a  per- 
manent home  for  the  Seminarians  of  the 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  Missionary 
Society  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Just  before  Christmas  last  year,  this 
campaign  resulted  in  the  dedication  of 
such  a  home,  and  I  believe  all  who  read 
this  Record  may  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  seminary  and  the 
remarks  of  the  Father  Provincial  at  its 
dedication : 

The  Seminarians  of  the  Immaculate  Heart 
OF  MART  Missionary  Society 


From  the  spring  of  1955  tmtll  December 
of  1964  the  Seminarians  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary  Missionary  Society  moved  five 
times  before  taking  up  residence  in  their 
new    and    modem    functional    seminary    at 


Eighth  and  Lawrence  Streets  NE.  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Catholic  University.  The  semi- 
narians moved  into  their  new  home  2  days 
before  Christmas  1964.  Most  are  from  the 
United  States,  although  one  comes  from  Ja- 
pan and  one  from  Hong  Kong. 

The  meantjerlng  of  the  seminarians  in  and 
around  the  Catholic  University  campus  the 
past  10  years  Is  small  compared  to  the  mis- 
sionary labors  of  the  society  which  makes 
up  5  percent  of  all  Catholic  missionaries  and 
which  celebrated  its  100th  anniversary  in 
1962. 

This  first  American  seminary  of  the  so- 
ciety which  has  its  headquarters  In  Bel- 
glum 'was  dedicated  Sunday.  March  7,  at  3 
p.m.  by  the  Most  Reverend  William  J.  Mc- 
Donald, auxiliary  bishop  of  Washington  and 
rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica. Open  house  at  the  seminary  was  from 
9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

The  rector  of  the  seminary  is  the  Rev- 
erend John  P.  Schotte,  CICM.  He  is  assisted 
by  Father  Paul  G.  Wynants.  CICM,  who  is 
spiritual  director  to  the  21  graduate  stu- 
dents and  seminarians.  The  graduate  group 
Includes  priests  who  are  studying  philosophy, 
religious  education,  sociology,  and  history. 
Two  priests  and  a  brother  are  theology  stu- 
dents and  four  brothers  are  studying  phl- 
lorophy. 

The  attractive  seminary  was  blessed  by 
Bishop  McDonald  In  ancient  ceremonies 
which  will  Include  blessing  the  outside 
cornerstone,  the  6  Individual  chapels,  the 
lovely  chapel  which  seats  75  people  and  the 
building  Itself  which  includes  26  double 
rooms  for  students  workshops,  cafeteria, 
recreation  room,  library,  and  conference 
rooms.  The  lower  level  of  the  four-story 
building  even  has  a  fully  equipped  barber's 
room,  for  the  priests  must  learn  to  cut  hair 
as  well  as  to  handle  basic  stanltatlon  and 
medical  skills,  use  tools  for  the  building  of 
schools,  chapels,  and  residences  In  faraway 
places  and  minister  to  other  needs  of  primi- 
tive or  emerging  peoples. 

Two  rooms  at  the  entrance  to  the  building 
are  decorated  with  artwork  from  China,  Haiti, 
and  other  major  fields  of  the  IHM  band.  The 
long  main  hall  leading  to  the  chapel  features 
a  striking  series  of  paintings  by  Father  Nico 
Vandenhoudt,  CICM.  which  illustrate  the 
Apostles  Creed.  Other  furnishings  through- 
out the  seminary  come  from  countries  in 
South  and  Central  America,  the  Congo,  and 
the  Far  East  where  the  IHM  missionaries  toll 
for  Christ. 

The  chapel  has  an  electronic  Allen  organ, 
lovely  facet  glass  windows  and  stalls  for  the 
students  in  a  semicircle  around  the  altar 
where  mass  Is  offered  facing  the  congregation. 
A  unique  lighting  effect  makes  It  possible  to 
frame  the  altar  in  a  halo  of  light  while  a  sky- 
light during  the  day  and  a  grilled  light  panel 
after  dark  Immediately  above  the  altar 
focuses  attention  upon  the  eucharlstlc  ban- 
quet table. 

The  attractive  stations  In  hammered 
bronze  came  from  the  art  studio  of  John 
Ausloos.  sculptor  and  goldsmith  In  Louvaln 
(Belgium) ;  the  glass  windows  are  the  work  of 
the  Nobis  Studios  in  Toungstown.  Ohio.  The 
wood  statutes  of  St.  Joseph  the  Worker,  the 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  the  Sacred  Heart 
and  the  central  wooden  crucifix  are  the  work 
of  Italian  craftsman  in  the  mountains  of 
Bolzano  (Italy) . 

From  the  street,  the  six-color  facet  glass 
window  depicts  Mary  Immaculate  with  a 
missloner  at  her  feet.  From  the  second  floor 
corridor  the  kneeling  figtires  are  framed  in 
light,  forming  a  separate  scene  for  students. 
Similarly,  the  Blessed  Lady  fills  the  corridor 
window  on  the  third  floor.  The  two-story 
window  catches  the  morning  sun  and  the 
day's  reflected  light.  It  is  lighted  up  at 
night  for  all  to  see.  casting  a  brilliant  but 
peaceful  light  on  passers  by. 

The  seminary  project  began  more  than  2 
years  ago  when  a  group  of  laymen  joined  the 
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Mlsslonhurst  priests  at  their  American  head- 
quarters on  25th  Street  off  North  Glebe  Road 
In  Arlington,  Va.  They  launched  a  "Pyramids 
for  Christ"  campaign,  building  one  contribu- 
tor onto  another  to  raise  a  roof  over  the 
heads  of  these  young  American  missionaries. 

The  Most  Reverend  Theophlle  Verblst  who 
founded  the  society  in  Scheut,  Belgium,  a 
suburb  of  Brussels,  in  1862  had  as  his  goal 
the  creation  of  what  he  called  a  "specialized 
battalion,"  warriors  for  Christ,  who  would 
go  Into  the  mission  fields  and  reap  the  har- 
vest of  souls  with  their  own  hearts,  hands, 
and  their  very  lives  if  necessary. 

The  American  provincial  of  the  society, 
the  Very  Reverend  Alphonse  Rigouts,  CICM, 
who  spoke  during  the  ceremonies  and  par- 
ticularly thanked  the  volunteers  who  have 
helped  raise  the  money  and  who  have  made 
contributions  and  pledges.  One  handsome 
memorial  plaque  with  some  500  names  of 
contributors  Inscribed  on  individual  plates 
decorates  the  main  lobby  near  the  entrance. 
Another,  with  similar  plates  of  some  300  who 
made  specific  pledges  and  contributions  for 
the  chapel,  is  displayed  near  the  chapel  en- 
trance. 

Speaking  at  the  fxind  raising  kickoff  at 
Mlsslonhurst  more  than  2  years  ago,  one 
of  the  lay  promoters  said:  "The  good  fathers 
of  Mlsslonhurst  need  ammunition  for  their 
battalions  In  the  field.  They  need  provi- 
sions for  their  shock  troops  on  God's  battle- 
lines  from  Formosa  to  Indonesia  and  from 
Singapore  to  Haiti  and  Guatemala.  We  have 
been  called  upon  to  wage  a  unique  war,  a 
war  in  which  we  feel  no  bodily  pain,  receive 
no  mortal  wounds,  bleed  no  crimson  blood, 
or  walk  any  tortured  mile.  By  taking  pen  In 
hand  and  heroically  pledging  ourselves  to 
financial  sacrifice  for  God  and  the  missions 
tonight,  we  can  raise  up  another  barracks 
for  young  American  volunteers  for  tomor- 
row's specialized  battalions.  We  can  feed, 
clothe,  train,  and  teach  them  with  one  stroke 
of  the  pen.  There  Is  an  appointed  time.  The 
time  is  now." 

Many  who  helped  the  society  in  its  Initial 
drive  have  moved  away,  others  have  died,  but 
their  work  goes  on  as  the  labors  of  the  Mls- 
slonhurst priests  and  the  charity  of  their 
American  friends  places  another  Jewel  in  the 
crown  that  Is  the  circle  of  seminaries  mak- 
ing up  the  religious  communities  clustered 
around  the  glorlus  Shrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  and  the  Catholic  University  of 
America. 

As  Bishop  McDonald  Intoned  the  solemn 
words  of  consecration,  "Our  help  is  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  this  latest  Jewel  of  the 
church  militant  in  academic  setting  took 
on  the  added  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  pre- 
pare candidates  for  the  "specialized  bat- 
talions" of  the  venerable  Theophlle  Verblst 
for  the  century  ahead. 

For  the  seminarians,  their  appointed  time 
has  come. 


Remarks  or  Vert  Rev.  Arj»HONSE  Rigouts, 
CICM  American  Provincial  at  Dedication 
or  Seminary 

This  Is  a  great  day  for  us  and  we  are  happy 
that  you  have  come  up  in  such  great  num- 
bers to  rejoice  with  us.  A  hearty  welcome 
to  all  of  you.  We  even  have  a  representa- 
tion from  a  faraway  place,  from  Indonesia: 
two  confreres,  who  happen  to  pass  through 
here  on  their  way  back  to  their  mission. 
One  of  them  Is  H.E.  Archbishop  Schneiders 
of  Makassar. 

We  are  also  honored  to  have  with  us  H.  E. 
Baron  Louis  Scheyven,  Ambassador  of  Bel- 
giiun.  In  Washington,  who  has  been  closely 
associated  with  our  society  for  many  years. 
While  a  diplomat  in  China,  he  knew  ovu- 
missionaries  very  well  and  had  many  occa- 
sions to  help  them.  His  own  cousin  was  a 
member  of  our  Society  and  worked  and  died 
as  a  missionary  In  the  Congo. 

After  residing  for  nearly  10  years  in  tem- 
porary, make-shift  lemlnarles,  which  often 


were  not  conducive  to  regular  seminary  life 
and  studies,  and  which  were  quite  crowded, 
our  seminarians  are  now  In  a  real,  perma- 
nent building,  and  It's  a  good  one,  quite  ade- 
quate to  their  needs.  Our  eemlnaxlans  are 
the  first  beneficiaries  of  tliis  tremendous 
improvement.     They  feel  the  difiference. 

The  missions  will  also  profit  from  this 
building.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  It  ready. 
Just  when  our  vocation  program  In  this  coun- 
try got  well  off  the  ground.  Our  1,400  priests 
and  brothers  in  the  missions  are  rejoicing 
with  us  today  and  they  are  looking  forward 
to  the  reinforcements  which  they  hope  to  re- 
ceive regularly  from  here.  Not  only  do  they 
appreciate  the  increase  in  nnmbers  with  the 
arrival  of  young  American  missionaries,  but 
the  work  and  methods  of  the  veterans  in  the 
field  will  also  be  enriched  by  the  addition 
and  the  injection  of  the  generosity  of  the 
American  heart  and  of  the  efficiency  and 
practicality  of  the  American  mind. 

Our  predominant  feeling  today  is  one  of 
gratitude,  which  dispels  all  the  construction 
headaches  we  have  had.  We  are  g^rateful 
that  God  has  blessed  us  aboindantly  giving 
us  the  means  to  put  up  this  building  and 
the  seminarians  to  fill  it. 

We  are  grateful  to  you,  good  people  of 
this  area,  and  to  the  thousands  of  people 
all  over  the  country,  who  have  helped  us 
financially  and  have  made  the  erection  of 
this  building  possible.  Without  being  obli- 
gated to  us,  you  have  made  financial  sacri- 
fices over  and  above  the  financial  support 
which  you  owe  and  which  you  give  weekly 
to  your  own  parishes  to  the  schools  which 
your  children  attend.  Your  only  motivation 
has  been  your  charity  and  your  awareness 
of  the  need  existing  in  one  of  the  causes 
dearest  to  the  heart  ^f  God:  the  foreign 
missions. 

Our  thanks  to  our  promotion,  to  Father 
Paul  and  Father  Albert,  and  to  their  dedi- 
cated lay  helpers,  who  have  sacrlfled  time 
and  effort  in  the  fundralslng  campaign.  Our 
thanks  to  our  confreres  here  in  the  States, 
who  have  done  what  they  could  to  solicit 
donations  for  this  building  In  their  own 
locality  and  among  their  friends. 

Without  the  help  of  all  you  good  people, 
this  building  would  not  have  been  possible. 
Being  a  mission  congregation,  which  con- 
stantly has  to  pour  money  Into  the  missions 
for  the  dally  support  of  1,400  missionaries, 
whose  weekly  collections  average  only  a 
couple  of  dollars,  we  have  no  capital  to  fall 
back  on  for  construction  even  of  most  neces- 
sary buildings  such  as  thla  seminary. 

We  can  Justly  be  proud  cf  this  building. 
I  am  the  first  one  to  admit  that  this  is  not 
the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  expensive 
seminary  that  exists  or  that  could  be  built. 
We  had  severe  budget  problems  necessitating 
the  elimination  of  anything  that  might  be 
luxurious  or  superfluous.  You  won't  find 
any  wall-to-wall  carpeting.  I  am  sorry  that 
we  cannot  give  you  a  ride  to  the  top  floor 
in  an  elevator.  We  had  to  deal  with  strict 
zoning  limitations,  resulting  in  a  very  com- 
pact building.  We  have  u$ed  every  square 
foot  available  and  permissible. 

It  would  not  have  been  Justifiable  to  put 
up  a  luxurious  building,  since  we  were  using 
money  given  by  others,  laany  of  humble 
condition,  p)erhap6  at  the  cost  of  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice.  We  ooiild  not  have  curtailed 
our  confreres  In  the  missions  by  cutting 
down  the  regular  support  which  they  have 
been  receiving  through  Mlsslonhurst. 

It  would  not  have  been  wise  to  train  our 
seminarians  in  luxurious  surroundings,  on 
wall-to-wall  carpeting,  when  next,  upon 
their  arrival  In  the  missions,  they  may  have 
to  walk  on  a  roughly  fljilshed  cement  floor 
and  take  a  shower  standing  under  an  old  oU 
drum  filled  with  river  water. 

But  whatever  the  limitations  of  this  build- 
ing may  be,  it  is  a  functional  one  and  a 
beautiful  one.  We  have  refison  to  congrat- 
ulate the  architects  and  the  cotntractors.    Z 


appreciate  greatly  the  understanding  of  our 
budget  problems  and  of  our  plillosophy  on 
the  part  of  the  architects,  Jotin  M.  Walton 
&  Associates,  in  particular  Mr.  Ernest 
Rauth,  the  project  architect.  We  got  our 
money's  worth. 

We  would  have  liked  to  show  you  on  this 
day  a  completely  finished  building.  We  ask 
yovir  Indulgence.  Setting  the  dedication  for 
this  date  was  a  miscalculation  on  my  pi-.rt. 
Somehow  this  construction  has  known  nu- 
merous delays  not  entirely  due  to  the 
weather.  This  construction  has  cau.^ed 
more  than  the  usual  amoxmt  of  headaches 
for  architects  and  contractors. 

If  here  or  there  you  find  that  a  wall  p.nel 
is  missing;  if  you  find  that  there  is  too  much 
of  a  slip  between  the  stairs  and  the  wall; 
if  you  find  no  name  on  the  front  entrance; 
If  you  can  walk  through  a  library  stackrooin 
without  bookstacks,  rest  assured.  It  was  not 
planned  this  way,  and  I  am  confident  that 
someday  somehow  everything  will  be  com- 
pleted. Anyway,  we  are  glad  that  we  are 
in,  and  the  building  Is  quite  livable  as  it  is, 
as  you  will  notice. 

Bishop  McDonald  will  soon  proceed  with 
the  blessing  of  the  cornerstone  and  of  the 
building.  We  will  ask  God  to  give  us  many 
more  recruits  for  the  missions.  We  will  ask 
Him  that  those  who  will  be  trained  here  may 
become  persevering  and  zealous  workers  in 
His  vineyard. 

We  are  grateful  to  Bishop  McDonald  for 
having  taken  time  off  for  this  ceremony  en 
this  day.  the  feast  day  of  St.  Thomas,  filled 
with  academic  sessions  at  the  university. 
In  the  person  of  Bishop  McDonald,  we  rise 
want  to  thank  Catholic  University  for  edu- 
cating most  of  our  seminarians.  If  some  of 
you  should  wonder  why  we  located  in  this 
place,  so  near  to  the  raUroad.  tracks,  with 
commercial  buildings  across  the  street,  it's 
because  we  want  to  be  near  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, so  that  our  seminarians  and  prie.'its- 
graduate  students  can  walk  over  for  classes 
at  Catholic  University. 

A  word  of  thanks  to  those  who  have  con- 
tributed time  and  effort  to  embellish  this 
ceremony  and  the  reception,  in  particular  the 
faithful  Mlsslonhurst  Mission  Guild. 
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Oops,  There  Goes  Pakistan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OP   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  26, 1965 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Muncie,  Ind.,  Star: 
Oops,  There  Goes  Pakistan 

The  U.S.  policy  of  pumping  millions  of 
dollar  aid  to  so-called  neutral  nations  has 
failed  so  miserably  that  it's  even  becoming 
apparent  to  the  liberals  who  have  long  ad- 
vocated such  assistance  programs. 

For  years  the  conservative  elements  in  the 
nation  have  been  critical  of  ovu-  sending 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to,  for  ex- 
ample, Indonesia.  But  our  Giovernment. 
under  Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
now  Johnson,  continued  to  shell  out  the 
funds  to  President  Achmed  Sukarno.  Now 
Sukarno  Is  completely  In  the  Red  China  camp 
and  $900  million  of  American  taxpayers' 
money  is  down  the  drain. 

Now  we  have  new  evidence  of  the  Ineffec- 
tiveness of  our  ald-to-neutrals  policy,  as  If 
any  further  proof  of  it  were  needed.  Aid  to 
neutrals  cannot  only  fall  to  keep  them 
neutral,     but     can     convert     friends     Into 


neutrals.    As  witness  to  this  grim  fact,  we 
present  Pikistan. 

rnder  President  Mohammed  Ayub  Khan, 
Pakistan  was  one  of  our  strongest  supporters 
in  The  cold  war.  He  took  Pakistan  Into  the 
southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  (SEATO) , 
an  .nssociation  of  nations  formed  in  1954  to 
aid  member  countries  In  event  of  external 
miUtary  attack.  SEATO  is  directed  against 
any  Red  aggression  that  might  develop. 
Ayxib  Khan  also  brought  Pakistan  into  North 
Ailantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO) .  a  pact 
aimed  at  the  threat  of  Communist  territorial 
acaression  In  Europe.  He  also  signed  bi- 
lateral mutual  defense  as  well  as  trade, 
friendship,  and  cooperation  agreements  with 
the  United  States.  Pakistan  appeared  to  be 
the  core  of  anti-Communist  defense  in  its 
part  of  the  world.  Our  military  planes  used 
^  Pakistan  bases.  We  poured  in  military  aid 
to  the  extent  of  $4  billion. 

During  that  same  period  the  United  States 
was  eivlng  massive  aid  to  India.  In  exchange 
for  which  we  received  neutralism.  We  also 
received  considerable  lecturing  from  the  late 
Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  who  petu- 
tanlly  scolded  us  for  our  materialism  and 
other  alleged  offenses  against  good  form. 
Nehru's  Intellectual  scorn  for  materialism 
never  became  so  marked  that  he  turned 
down  any  of  our  aid,  needless  to  relate. 

I::  any  event  our  continued  aid  to  India, 
witli  which  Pakistan  has  a  number  of  un- 
solved   problems,    has    alienated    Pakistan. 
Ayub    Khan    this    month    received    a    hero's 
welcome  in  Peiping.     Agreements  on  trade, 
cultural    activities,    air    travel,    etc.,     have 
brought  Pakistan  and  Red  China  closer  to- 
gether.    What  has  happened   Is   that  Ayub 
Khan  figured   that   if  India   can   make   hay 
pl.iying  a  neutralist  role,  why  not  Pakistan? 
Fr.inkly,  we  can  hardly  blame  him.     If  you 
can  benefit  as  much  by  taking  neither  side 
in  a  dangerous  contest  it  isn't  human  nature 
to   take    sides.     Ovtr    foreign    policy,    which 
doesn't  distinguish  friends  from  neutrals,  or 
even  from  enemies,  has  had  Its  inevitable  re- 
EUl-.    A  friendly  nation  is  turning  neutralist. 
P.  rhaps  it's  time  for  the  State  Department 
to  have  one  of  its  periodic  agonizing  reap- 
praisals of  foreign  policy.     We  ought  to  ex- 
amine the   practical   merits,   as  well   as  the 
morality,  of  a  policy  which  allows   massive 
aid  to  nations  that  express   no  choice  be- 
tween countries  ruled  by  free  men  and  those 
ruled  by  gangsters.    Perhaps  any  nation  that 
crint  make  up  Its  mind  between   these  two 
sides    doesn't    deserve    another    dime    of   the 
Am-rican  taxpayers'  hard-earned  dough. 


least  reasonable  debate  of  the  voting 
rights  bill  and  decide  upon  it  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  cool  calm  rather  than  in  the 
heat  of  the  national  hysteria  of  the 
moment? 

As  a  part  of  these  remarks  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
column  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  which  ap- 
peared in  thi  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  March  25,  1965. 

Voting  Bill  Piles  Wrong  on  Wrong 


The  Precious  Rights  at  Stake  in  Ignoring 
the  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 
IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  26.  1965 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Congress  is  being  asked  to  help 
de.^i'.oy  a  precious  system  of  government 
which  has  given  greater  opportunity  and 
a  bf  tter  way  of  life  to  more  people  than 
any  other  system  ever  devised  by  man. 
Under  pressure  of  demonstrations, 
thii^ats  of  mob  violence  and  in  submis- 
sion to  the  demands  of  the  agitators  of 
la-Aiessness,  the  President  is  asking  for 
a  voting  rights  bill  which  surely  will  de- 
stroy this  Republic  as  it  has  functioned 
for  more  than  180  years.  When  so  much 
is  at  stake,  should  we  not  take  t'me  for  at 


With  so  many  interesting  and  pleasant 
things  to  write  about — spring,  Julie  Andrews, 
Whitev  Ford's  arm — it  is  a  pity,  truly  it  is, 
to  have  to  beg  once  again  for  a  calm  and 
thoughtful  look  at  President  Johnson's  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965.  Yet  this  is  a  bad 
bill— bad  In  ways  that  need  to  be  under- 
stood if  something  precious  is  to  be  pre- 
served— and  the  lighter  topics  can  wait.  If 
Dr.    Martin    Luther    King,    Jr.,    can't. 

This  precious  something  Is  a  system  of 
government  obedient  to  a  written  constitu- 
tion. If  the  Congress  sacrifices  tills  high 
principle  to  the  pressures  of  a  turbulent 
hour,  the  Congress  may  succeed  In  redressing 
some  palpable  wrongs,  but  a  fearful  price 
will  be  paid  In  the  loss  of  ancient  values. 

Under  our  federal  system,  the  power  to  fix 
qualifications  for  voting  clearly  Is  lodged 
with  the  States.  Article  vni,  section  2,  of 
the  Constitution  spells  It  out: 

"The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature." In  the  whole  of  the  Constitution, 
no  more  explicit  provision  can  be  found. 

Time  after  time,  the  Supreme  Court  Itself 
has  emphasized  this  reservation  of  power  to 
the  States.  Just  6  years  ago  this  spring, 
in  the  Lassiter  case  from  North  Carolina,  the 
High  Court  expressly  reaffirmed  an  vmbroken 
series  of  opinions  to  this  effect: 

'The  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  rights  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised,  absent,  of  course,  the  discrimina- 
tion which  the  Constitution  condemns.  •  •  • 
The  right  of  suffrage  is  subject  to  the  Im- 
position of  State  standards  which  are  not 
discriminatory.  *  •  •  We  do  not  suggest  that 
any  standards  which  a  State  desires  to  adopt 
may  be  required  of  voters.  But  there  Is  wide 
scope  for  exercise  of  its  Jurisdiction.  Resi- 
dence requirements,  age,  previous  criminal 
record,  are  obvious  examples  Indicating  fac- 
tors which  a  State  may  take  into  considera- 
tion in  determining  the  qualifications  of 
voters.  •  •  •" 

In  the  particular  context  of  Johnson's  bill 
we  should  note  carefully  what  this  unani- 
mous Court  went  on  to  say.  "The  abUlty  to 
read  and  write  likewise  has  the  relation  to 
standards  designed  to  promote  Intelligent 
use  of  the  ballot.  Literacy  and  illiteracy  are 
neutral  on  race,  creed,  color,  and  sex,  as 
reports  around  the  world  show.  •  ♦  •  In  our 
society,  where  newspapers,  periodicals,  books, 
and  other  printed  matter  canvass  and  debate 
c.impalgn  issues,  a  State  might  conclude  that 
only  those  who  are  literate  should  exercise 
the  franchise." 

In  the  final  paragraph  of  this  1959  opinion, 
the  Supreme  Court  condemned  those 
trumped-up  "literacy  tests"  that  have  been 
employed  in  some  cases  as  "a  device  to  make 
racleil  discrimination  easy.  '  But  no  such 
charge  could  be  fairly  brought  against  North 
Carolina's  requirement  that  a  prospective 
voter  "be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section 
of  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
English  language." 

'That  seems  to  us,"  said  the  Court,  "to  be 

one  fair  way  of  determining  whether  a  person 

is  literate,  not  a  calculated  scheme  to  lay  a 

trap  for  the  citizen." 

This  whole   body  of  long-established  law 


would  be  violated  by  the  President's  bill. 
This  is  a  bill  to  establish,  by  Federal  law, 
new  "qualifications  for  voting"  In  certain 
States.  The  system  contemplated  under  tills 
bill  would  not  be  limited  to  registering  those 
Negroes  who  might  have  been  denied  the 
franchise  by  reason  of  their  race.  The  pro- 
visions would  apply  to  "any  person." 
Neither  would  the  bill  apply  to  Federal  elec- 
tions only;  it  would  apply,  on  Its  own  terms, 
to  "any  Federal,  State,  or  local  election." 
Section  3(A)  of  the  bill  spells  this  out.  In 
the  half  a  dozen  affected  States,  "No  person 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  election  because  of  his 
failure  to  comply  with  any  test  or  device." 
In  section  3(B) ,  "test  or  device"  is  defined  to 
mean  any  requirement  that  a  prospective 
voter  "(1)  demonstrate  the  ability  to  read, 
write,  tmderstand,  or  Interpret  any  matter. 
(2)  demonstrate  any  educational  achieve- 
ment or  his  knowledge  of  any  particular  sub- 
ject,   (3)    possess  good  moral  character." 

In  brief,  the  bill  undertakes  to  prohibit 
In  these  States  the  imposition  of  those  very 
qualifications,  when  used  without  discrimi- 
nation, that  the  Supreme  Court  repeatedly 
has  approved. 

It  Is  said  tlrnt  no  fewer  than  80  Senators, 
including  some  good  and  able  men,  are  ready 
to  howl  their  approval  of  this  destructive 
scheme.  To  say  that  "Alabama  has  brought 
this  on  herself"  is  both  wrong  and  irrelevant. 
This  bill  Is  the  work  of  Jolmson  and  the 
Congress.  On  them  lies  the  burden  of  piling 
wrong  upon  wrong.  And  they  do  It,  In- 
credibly, In  the  name  of  "rights." 


Lebanon  Editor  Appraises  Vietnam 
Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF   NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  26.  1965 

Ml-.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wil- 
liam A.  Smith,  managing  editor  of  the 
Granite  State  Free  Press  in  Lebanon, 
N.H.,  recently  wrote  an  editorial  apprais- 
ing the  position  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  situation  In  Vietnam. 
It  is  a  thoughtful  and  perceptive  com- 
mentary by  a  distinguished  editor  of 
New  Hampshire  and  I  offer  it  for  the 
Record  for  the  consideration  of  Mem- 
bers: 

The  Art  of  the  Possible 

Someone  has  described  politics  as  "the 
art  of  the  possible."  In  an  imperfect  world 
we  must  face  the  fact  that  there  la  a  dif- 
ference between  what  one  wants  to  do  and 
what,  under  factual  clrcvimstances,  one  can 
do.  In  the  Vietnam  crisis  It  Is  evident  that 
the  United  States  faces  discouraging  alter- 
natives. We  can  withdraw  like  a  "rubber 
tiger,"  or  we  can  keep  on  like  a  "rubl>er 
tiger"  unless  we  risk  an  allout  war. 

We  cannot  claim  that  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  is  asking  for  our  help.  All 
the  present  evidence,  words,  and  actions  by 
the  Vietnamese  people  suggest  the  opposite 
Is  true.  The  terrain  favors  the  guerrUla  tac- 
tics of  the  Vletcong,  and  we  have  been  un- 
able to  protect  ourselves  or  th«  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  Ovir  purely  retaliatory 
moves,  such  as  bombings  of  North  Vietnam, 
carry  other  labels  by  most  of  the  world,  and 
eepeclaUy  by  the  Communist  world.  We 
have  had  only  token  help.  financlaUy  and 
otherwise,  from  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

Perhaps  our  leaders  should  make  a  further 
study  of  "The  Art  of  the  Possible."    We  have 
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been  told  what  President  Joihnfion  wants  to 
do — to  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
■trext^th — inxt  we  bare  not  been  told  what 
can  be  done. 

There  arc  two  questions  that  continue  to 
puzzle  us.  First,  why  can't  we  turn  this 
problem  over  to  the  United  Nations,  not  that 
such  action  would  solve  the  problem  in  Viet- 
nam, but  It  would  take  us  off  the  hook. 

A  second  question  is.  Why  do  we  assume 
that  the  Vietcong,  or  Red  China,  or  Riissla 
is  capable  of  ruling  ail  of  Asia?  Certainly 
the  Western  Powers  have  demonstrated  that 
they  cannot  control  evem  a  small  part.  Who 
thinks  that  even  the  Red  Chinese  can  con- 
trol the  vast  area  of  Asia  without  a  common 
language,  without  modem  communications, 
without  modem  roads,  and  without  the  edu- 
cation needed  for  Intelligent  self-govern- 
ment? It  is  true  that  ruthless  central  gov- 
ernment could  liquidate  millions  of  any  op- 
position, but  there  will  always  be  many 
mllliona  left  in  a  country  that  places  small 
value  on  the  life  of  an  individxial.  Rxissia 
is  already  realizing  the  difficulties  of  \inlting 
its  satellites  Into  any  semblance  of  unity. 
Sometimes  we  think  that  the  Red  Chinese 
would  have  plenty  of  problems  if  they  were 
handed  the  entire  mess  on  a  silver  platter. 


Greek  Independence 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25, 1965 

Mr.  PHILiBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
historic  occasion.  It  Is  highly  appropriate 
that  we  should  pay  fitting  tribute  of 
congratulation,  gratitude,  and  admira- 
tion to  the  Greek  Nation  and  the  infi- 
nitely great  Greek  people  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Little  we  say  could  adequately  express 
the  feelings  of  affection  and  pride  we 
have  for  our  Greek-American  friends 
and  neighbors  for  their  tremendous  con- 
tributions of  superb  citizenship,  marvel- 
ous achievements  for  our  free  way  of  life 
and  the  warmth  of  their  friendship  and 
the  depth  and  inspiration  of  their  patri- 
otism. Surely,  in  these  great  respects, 
no  other  people  in  this  or  any  other 
cotmtry  could  possibly  excel  them. 

And  there  is  another  thought  which 
Inevitably  prompts  our  wonder,  pride, 
esteem,  and  appreciation  in  unlimited 
and  glowing  terms  today,  and  that  Is 
the  glory  of  the  Greek  heritage  and  the 
great  debt  which  we  share  In  coftimon 
with  all  other  civilized  nations  for  the 
truly  indescribable  benefits  and  blessings 
conferred  by  that  epochal  heritage  upon 
all  mankind. 

Hellenism  is  more  than  a  nationality, 
more  than  a  racial  entity,  more  than  a 
passing  phase  of  contemporary  life.  It 
is  a  great,  ancient,  deeply  entrenched, 
world  culture  infusing  virtually  every 
type  of  civilization  in  the  world,  an  in- 
fluence for  good  and  beauty  and  the 
"golden  mean"  that  touches  profoundly 
Into  many  ways  of  life,  particularly  those 
like  our  own  that  are  animated  primarily 
by  full  recognition  of  the  worth  and  dig- 
nity of  individual  man  and  rest  upon  the 
freedom  and  moral  authenticity  of  the 
Individual  human  being. 


The  cult  of  the  beautiful,  the  suprem- 
acy of  moral  and  familial  values,  the 
dialog  of  personal  liberty  and  the 
exaltation  of  the  human  spirit  which 
the  ancient  Greeks  brought  forth  and 
gave  to  the  world  form,  in  truth,  the  very 
basis  of  our  philosophy  and  practice  of 
ordered  free  government  and  the  modes 
and  customs  of  our  evenrday  life. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  to  recite  the  won- 
ders of  Greek  law  and  culture,  Greek 
ai-t,  literature,  Greek  sculpture,  philoso- 
phy, science,  mathematics,  democracy 
and  general  culture  and  the  immortal 
contributions  of  the  Greeks  to  us  and  to 
world  clviltzation. 

But  I  could  talk  for  many  hours  and 
days  and  never  fully  encompass  the  wide 
range,  deep  impact  and  most  significant 
effects  of  Greek  contributions  to  this 
great  country  of  ours  and  to  many  other 
great  countries,  not  only  in  this  genera- 
tion, but  throughout  the  long  channels 
of  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  Greeks 
of  antiquity  and  of  the  present-day 
world.  I  am  proud  and  grateful  for  what 
they  have  done  for  mankind,  for  Amer- 
ica, for  all  our  people,  and  for  our 
Nation. 

And  I  am  proud  of  their  warm.  In- 
spiring friendship  and  personal  loyalty 
which  means  so  much  to  me.  How  for- 
tunate we  are  to  have  them  as  great, 
constructive  forces  In  our  America. 

And  how  fortunate  the  world  is  to  have 
such  a  great  people,  wedded  to  all  the 
finest  principles  of  freedom,  democracy 
and  justice  which  their  ancestors  did  so 
much  to  fashion  and  promulgate  to  the 
world,  as  neighbors,  as  friends  and  as 
steadfast  fellow  workers  in  the  protection 
and  enrichment  of  that  freedom. 

How  fortunate  we  all  are  that  the  glor- 
ious Greeks  are  with  us.  May  they  long 
endure  to  shed  their  light  and  their 
warmth  on  struggling  humanity  and 
honor  and  sustain  us  with  their  devoted 
friendship. 

Greek  Independeace  Day 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  25,  1821,  Greek  pa- 
triots raised  the  flag  of  liberty  and  swore 
to  win  freedom  or  die  In  the  attempt. 
On  this  anniversary  occa«ion  It  Is  becom- 
ing that  we  here  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  review  and  give 
expression  to  our  great  and  everlasting 
debt  to  ancient  and  to  modem  Greece 
and  the  people  of  Hellenic  blood.  After 
our  own  Revolution  the  Greeks  were  the 
first  nation  of  Euroi>e  to  throw  off  an 
alien  yoke  and  fight  for  national  free- 
dom. While  our  own  freedom  may  have 
been  a  source  of  Inspiration  to  the 
Greeks,  we,  in  turn,  derived  from  Greek 
history  much  guidance. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  while  agreeing 
that  a  federal  government  should  be  an 
association  of  independent  communities. 


argued  for  a  strong  central  government. 
He  said: 

Theory  Is  In  this  case  fxilly  confirmed  by 
experience.  The  amphictyonlc  council 
had.  It  would  seem,  ample  pxjwers  for  general 
purposes.  It  had  in  particular,  the  power  of 
fining  and  using  force  against  dellnqnent 
members.  What  was  the  consequenre? 
Their  decrees  were  mere  signals  of  war.  The 
Phocian  war  is  a  striking  example  or  it 
Philip,  at  length,  taking  advantage  of  I'ieir 
disunion  and  insinuating  himself  into  Xheir 
councils,  made  hlnuself  master  of  their  for- 
tunes. 

Madison,  also  a  student  of  the  hi.story 
of  Greece,  warned  that  no  foreign  power 
should  ever  be  permitted  to  deal  with 
separate  states.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
Kings  of  Persia  and  Philip  of  Macedon 
through  intrigues  with  the  amphictyomc 
confederates,  destroyed  their  league. 

Madison's  Journal,  and  other  notes 
and  journals  of  the  Constitution,  are 
filled  with  references  to  the  experiences 
of  the  Greek  cities  and  lessons  derived 
from  their  mistakes  which  were  applied 
by  Madison  and  Hamilton  to  our  own  sit- 
uation and  to  our  profit. 

Not  only  is  Greek  history  interwoven 
with  our  Constitution,  both  through  phi- 
losophy and  warning  against  errors, 
Greek  philosophy  Is  discernible  in  our 
political  science.  In  his  Politics  Aris- 
totle uses  the  term  "politics"  meaning 
"citizens." 

The  early  Athenian  Government  gave 
people  freedom  of  thought,  speech  and 
action.  Its  laws  were  designed  to  benefit 
all  citizens.  Their  early  exi>eriment  with 
democracy  came  nearer  to  providing  jus- 
tice for  all  citizens  than  any  form  devised 
before  or  since  that  time. 

In  the  field  of  science,  Hippocrates  Is 
known  as  the  "father  of  medicine,"  His 
code  of  medical  ethics  Is  expressed  in  the 
pledge: 

With  pvu-ity  and  holiness,  I  will  pass  my 
life  and  practice  my  art.  Into  whatever 
houses  I  enter.  I  will  go  there  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sick  and  will  abstain  from  every 
injurious  act  and  corruption.  Whatever  in 
my  professional  practice — or  even,  not  in 
connection  with  it — I  see  or  hear  in  the  lives 
of  men  which  ought  not  to  be  spoken  of 
abroad,  I  will  not  divulge.  While  I  keep  this 
oath  unviolated,  may  it  be  granted  me  to 
enjoy  life  and  the  practice  of  the  art,  always 
respected  among  men,  but  should  I  break 
or  violate  the  oath,  may  the  reverse  be  my 
lot. 

This  oath  is  still  subscribed  to  by  those 
who  practice  medicine.  It  is  not  ."sur- 
prising that  medicine  made  great  strides 
under  the  leadership  of  Hippocrates.  He 
recognized  the  value  of  keeping  and 
studying  case  records. 

One  of  the  most  noted  of  Greek  scien- 
tists was  Aristotle,  who  wrote  on  ."=uch 
subject/S  as  physics  and  biology.  He  ex- 
plained the  use  of  the  lever  a  hundred 
years  before  Archimedes  was  bom. 

Two  Greek  scientists,  Leucippus  and 
Democritus,  advanced  the  atomic  theorv-. 

John  Stuart  Mill  wrote: 

The  Greeks  are  the  most  remarkable  peo- 
ple who  have  yet  existed  •  •  •.  Tliey  were 
the  beginners  of  everything,  Christianity  ex- 
cepted, of  which  the  modem  world  nr.ikes 
its  boast  •  •  •.  They  were  the  first  people 
who  had  a  historical  literature;  as  perfect 
of  Its  kind  •  •  •  as  their  ca-atory.  their 
sculpture,  and  their  archltect\ire.  They  were 
the  founders  of  mathematics,  of  physics,  of 
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the  inductive  study  of  politics,  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  human  natiu-e  and  life.  In  each 
they  make  the  indispensable  first  steps, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest. 


The  Dislocation  of  tiie  Patent  Office,  a 
Dissemce  to  the  Nation 


Publishers'  Newspaper  Decries  Unfair 
Reporting  on  Selma  Story 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUgE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  26,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mi". 
Speaker,  under  pennission  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Publishers'  Auxiliary,  the  news- 
paperman's newspaper  in  the  March  27 
edition.  No  comment  on  my  part  is 
necessary. 

In  Defense  of  Selma — As  a  City  of 
Opportunity 

The  angels  have  not  smiled,  nor  even 
looked  with  pleasant  neutrality,  upon  Selma, 
Alii  ,  the  past  few  weeks.  Nor  has  the 
Nation's  press. 

In  what  may  be  an  unprecedented  sea  of 
self-righteous  indignation,  a  number  of  the 
country's  larger  dailies — a  few  small  papers 
as  '.veil — as  have  let  traditional  journalism 
mc>.:idates  drown  In  a  flood  of  merciless  scorn 
ar.d  calumny  directed  upon  a  small  American 
city  that  might  better  have  been  used  as 
a  .<=iation  of  progress  and  charity  than  as 
an  image  of  brutality  and  inhumanity. 

Editorialists  and  columnists  have  examined 
with  microscopic  care  the  soul  of  the  city  as 
if  it;  were  apart  from  all  that  has  been  ex- 
perienced and  reported  in  the  past.  Editorial 
cartoonists,  particularly,  have  practiced  an 
alarming  lack  of  restraint — at  times  taste — 
in  plctvu-ing  residents  of  this  small  town  as 
monsters  possessed  with  rodent  souls,  a  mass 
of  renegade  apostates  from  American  and 
Christian  concepts.  Yet  sentiment  and 
viev.'point,  in  the  case  of  Selma.  seems  to 
have  been  even  stronger  ingredients  of  page  1 
than  of  the  spaces  commonly  allotted  to  ex- 
pressing editorial  opinion. 

It  might  be  noted  that  the  great  figures 
of  ovir  fourth  estate  have  not  been  those 
who  fought  Just  for  the  rights  of  a  free  press, 
or  self-freedom,  but  for  freedom  and  Justice 
and  fair  treatment  for  all.  This  mandate 
mtist  apply  equally  for  all  people  and  their 
places — Saigon,  Sjrracuse,   or  Selma. 

1-  is  regrettable,  and  sad  as  well,  that  in 
thi";  great  news  story  so  little  of  greatness 
has  emerged  in  journalistic  coverage.  That 
so  Uttle  of  really  good,  clear,  objective  re- 
porting has  been  seen.  The  journalist  may 
still  remember  with  some  pride  some  of  the 
grciit  Journalism  that  was  dat«lined  Little 
Rock  and  Birmingham  and  Rochester.  There 
is  r  a  almost  alarming  sameness  in  the  stories 
eminatlng  from  this  new  Alabama  battle- 
grotmd  of  rights,  a  formulated  format  from 
which  adjectives  and  verbs  march  forth  like 
rov.s   of  domlnos   from   the   printed   page. 

S^lma  seems  to  have  offered  newsmen  op- 
portunity for  some  really  great,  human- 
interest  reporting.  An  opportunity  to  show 
the  town  of  Selma  as  it  is,  not  unlike  many 
other  American  towns  in  all  sections,  a  base 
'.ov  the  display  of  human  frailties  and  cour- 
apeousness.  It  is  not  to  odr  credit  that  in 
all  the  crescendo  of  words  ajid  news  pictures, 
the  harp  has  not  been  tuned  to  the  more 
positive  and  constructive. 
At  least,  a  small  part  of  the  time. — W.AX). 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VIEGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  26,  1965 

Mr.  BROYHELL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  submit  for  the  attention  of 
all  my  House  and  Senate  colleagues,  the 
article  below,  prepared  by  Mr.  Stan 
Stanton,  a  resident  of  my  congressional 
district,  who  shares  my  acute  concern 
over  the  proposed  move  of  the  U.S. 
Patent  Office  from  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area : 
The  Dislocation  of  the  Patent   Office,   A 

DlSSERXTCE    to    THE    NATION 

Prom  time  immemorial  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office  has  been  situated  in  Washington,  D.C.; 
"so  long  that  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary." 

By  an  act  of  April  10.  1790,  Congress  vested 
authority  to  grant  letters  patent  jointly  in 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  the  Attorney  General,  subject  to  approv- 
al by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Provision  was  made  that  such  letters  patent 
should  be  recorded  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

By  act  of  February  1,  1793.  the  connection 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  with  patent  affairs 
ceased,  and  the  Jurisdiction  in  patent  mat- 
ters was  brought  closely  under  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

An  act  of  July  4,  1836,  established  and  at- 
tached the  Patent  Office  to  the  Department 
of  State.  Prom  1840  to  1932  the  Patent 
Office  enjoyed  the  occupancy  of  its  own  fine 
building,  especially  designed  and  specially 
constructed  to  Contain  its  entire  operation — 
a  happy  situation  spanning  nearly  a  century. 

The  act  organizing  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, dated  March  3,  1849,  transferred  the 
administration  of  the  Patent  Office  from 
the  Department  of  State  to  the  Department 
of  Interior. 

Then  in  1925,  by  Executive  order  of  March 
3,  President  Calvin  Cooledge  transferred  the 
Patent  Office  from  the  Department  of  In- 
terior to  the  Department  of  Commerce — 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  by  the  stroke  of  a 
pen. 

The  U.S.  Patent  Office  administers  the 
American  patent  system.  Our  Nation's 
science,  technology,  and  the  useful  arts  are 
In  its  domain.  Here  the  largest  collections 
of  applied  technical  Information  are  lodged. 
These  collections  or  man's  advance  knowl- 
edge represent  a  priceless  asset  in  respect 
to  our  Nation's  Industrial  economy,  and  a 
boon  to  the  whole  wide  world. 

Every  average  workday  the  Patent  Of- 
fice receives  an  amount  of  350  applications 
for  new  patents.  This  rate  amounts  to 
about  86,000  patent  applications  a  year. 
Figures  tend  to  reveal  that  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  more  than  10,000  applications 
over  the  past  10  years.  It  is  estimated  that 
it  takes  an  average  of  3^^  years  to  process  a 
patent  application  from  the  filing  date  to 
the  day  of  issue. 

At  the  present  time.  October  1964.  there 
is  a  backlog  of  more  than  200,000  applica- 
tions. The  processing  of  these  applications 
is  being  done  in  cramped  quarters  more  re- 
sembling niches  and  nooks  than  offices  of 
patent  examiners.  Here  is  the  bare  mini- 
mum of  a  desk  and  chair,  and  the  examiner 
has  little  or  any  room  for  patent  files,  refer- 
ence matter,  and  the  other  necessary  mate- 


rial.   The  professional  examiner  is  in  a  very 
unhappy  situation  indeed. 

An  excerpt  from  a  lecture  delivered  in 
Dallas,  Tex.,  March  21.  1963.  addressed  to  the 
Southwestern  Legal  Potindatlon  reveals  a 
common  scene : 

"The  solicitor  goes  to  Washington  to  In- 
terview an  examiner  on  an  Important  case, 
and  after  explaining  the  position  to  the 
examiner,  is  told  'Well,  you  file  an  amend- 
ment, and  I  will  consider  It.'  Or.  In  some 
instances,  'Why  Interview  this  case  now? 
You're  not  under  a  final.'  This  examiner's 
neighbor  in  the  next  cubicle,  on  being  in- 
terviewed on  another  case,  says,  and  so 
forth." 

The  point  of  the  excerpt  Is  not  the  inter- 
view,   but    the    fact    the    solicitor    and    the-.w 
examiner  had  the  interview  in  a  cubicle. 

An  examiner  is  worthy  of  a  room.,  an 
anteroom  for  the  visitor  to  sit  In  while 
awaiting  the  interview,  and  a  file  and  storage 
room  for  reference  material  and  such.  More 
ofiftce  space  Is  sorely  needed. 

It  is  said  that  the  professional  patent  ex- 
aminer, today,  is  a  very  important  link  in 
the  dynamic  and  vast  complex  of  applying 
today's  new  knowledge  and  techniques  to  our 
industrial  system.  The  professional  ex- 
aminer— believe  it  or  not — is  a  very,  very  Im- 
portant person  Indeed. 

Tills  very  important  person  who  per- 
forms an  excellent  examining  Job  while 
cramped  in  a  cubicle  must  be  provided  with 
decent  accommodations  and  working  facil- 
ities in  order  that  he  may  continue  to  be 
efficient  and  effective  in  carrying  out  the 
Patent  Office  programs  for  Insuring  timely 
processing  of  patent  applications.  The  astro- 
nomical figure  of  more  than  200,000  pyatent 
applications  in  the  backlog  must  be  greatly 
reduced. 

Here  is  a  suggestion — a  plan — if  you  will, 
for  the  procurement  of  the  sorely  needed  and 
necessary  space;  this  plan  will  allow  for 
a  healthy  growth  of  the  Patent  Office  from 
this  year  to  the  year  2010:  permit  the  Patent 
Office  to  occupy  the  entire  Department  of 
Commerce  Building,  and  add  four  more  floors 
to  the  building. 

As  has  been  truly  stated,  the  Patent  Office 
ranks  second  to  none  with  any  other  office 
or  agency  of  the  Government  in  its  impor- 
tance to  the  technological  development  and 
industrial  advancement  of  our  Nation.  If 
this  is  true  (and  it  Is) ,  then,  the  proposition, 
as  advanced,  should  be  given  every  considera- 
tion. It  Is  believed  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  entire  Department  of 
Commerce  complex — excluding  the  Patent 
Office — should  be  housed  in  an  adequate 
building  complex  of  its  very  own.  The  Secre- 
tary is  deserving  of  better  quarters  than 
he  now  occupies. 

Permitting  the  Patent  Office  to  remain  In 
the  present  Department  of  Commerce  Build- 
ing, and  aUowlng  it  to  expand  therein,  whUe 
adding  four  floors  for  future  growth  (the 
addition  to  be  in  keeping  and  architecturally 
conforming  to  the  building's  present  design ) , 
the  plan  would  allow  for  the  healthy  growth 
of  the  Patent  Office  from  the  year  1965  to  the 
year  2010  and  beyond. 

The  occupation  of  the  entire  Department 
of  Commerce  Building  by  the  Patent  Office, 
with  the  superstructure  added,  appears  to 
be  the  most  frugal  way  of  providing  a  decent 
home  for  the  Patent  Office  operations.  The 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  would  bless  the  ad- 
ministrative frugality  Inherent  in  the  pro- 
posed plan. 

Frugality  considered  as  basic,  here  are  a 
number  of  strong  and  valid  reasons  why  the 
Patent  Office  should  not  be  dislocated: 

1.  Some  2.400  individuals  comprising  the 
Patent  Office  i>ersonneI  are  established  in 
their  homes,  or  reside  near  the  present  situ- 
ation. 
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2.  The  $22  million  annual  Patent  Office 
payroll  is  now,  and  has  long  been,  in  the 
economic  Ufestre&m  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

3.  Prom  time  Immemorial,  Washington, 
DC. — the  Capital  of  the  United  States  of 
America — has  been  the  address  of  a  large 
number  of  Patent  Office  j^ractitloners.  While 
the  Patent  Office  has  been  an  American  in- 
stitution for  more  than  125  years,  two  local 
patent  law  firms.  Mason,  Fenwlck  &  Law- 
rence, and  Watson.  Cole.  Grlndle  &  Wat- 
son, have  been  In  continuous  practice  close  to 
the  physical  plant  for  more  than  100  years. 

4.  A  heavy  concentration  of  patent  experts 
have  long  been  located  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  District  of  Columbia  has  been  their 
business  address.  Some  630  patent  lawyers 
are  listed  locally.  The  reason  for  their  ad- 
dress here  Is  that  in  most  patent  and  trade- 
mark matters  time  Is  of  the  essence  as  legal 
rights  pertinent  thereto  are  governed  by  stat- 
utes. To  obtain  all  the  infcnmatlon  neces- 
sary to  prep€u-e  for  obtaining  and  protecting 
such  rights  of  patent  and  trademark  clients 
would  place  a  great  burden  on  the  legal  pro- 
fession if  the  present  facilities  were  dislo- 
cated. 

5.  The  present  close  proximity  of  the 
Patent  Office  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
the  numerous  local  libraries,  both  public  and 
private,  containing  priceless  reposlta  of  sci- 
entific and  technological  knowledge,  allows 
for  easy  availability  of  deposited  knowledge 
to  the  professional  patent  examiner,  the  pat- 
ent j)ractltloner,  the  scientist,  and  the  In- 
ventor. 

6.  The  Copyright  Office — a  sister  agency 
bom  out  of  the  same  constitutional  provision 
that  gave  Mrth  to  the  Patent  Office — is  situ- 
ated nearby.  The  Washington-located  law 
firms,  and  the  attorneys  who  represent  their 
clients  before  the  tribunals  of  the  Patent 
Office,  also  represent  clients  before  the  Copy- 
right Office;  and  also  make  use  of  the  records 
and  files  qf  the  Copyright  Office. 

7.  The  Patent  Office  presently  is  situated 
near  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patents  Ap- 
peals (CCPA).  Patent  Office  decisions,  by 
law,  must  be  reviewed  in  the  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals. 

8.  Patent  Office  practice  needs  easy  access 
to  the  nearby  Treasury  Department,  and  its 
Customs  Office,  for  posting  of  infringing 
trademarks  and  the  matters  pertinent  there- 
to. 

9.  Presently,  the  Patent  Office  is  near  the 
district  court.  The  Patent  Office  practitioner 
also  needs  easy  access  to  the  district  coiurt 
for  appeal  in  patent  and  trademark  cases. 

10.  D3mamlc  Patent  Office  practice  is  often 
Involved  in  the  rules  and  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (HEW)  concerning  the 
legality  of  certain  beverage  and  food  labels. 
The  location  of  HEW  Is  close  to  the  Patent 
Office. 

11.  Active  Patent  Office  practice  is  often 
occupied  with  the  problems  involving  the 
correct  labeling  of  herbicides,  pesticides,  in- 
secticides, and  other  toxicants  requiring 
scrutiny  and  ruling  by  the  office  administer- 
ing the  pure  food  and  drug  lavra.  The  Pat- 
ent Office  is  presently  near  this  important 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

12.  At  his  Washington,  D.C,  address  the 
Patent  Office  practitioner  Is  not  too  far  from 
the  embassies  and  legations  where  he  often 
must  go  for  the  interpretation,  translation, 
authentication  and  legalization  of  certain 
legal  Instruments. 

13.  The  present  Patent  Office  Is  near  the 
State  Department  for  easy  access  for  the 
legalization  of  certain  papers  and  documents, 
and  for  the  impression  of  the  great  seal  of 
the  United  States,  when  needed. 

14.  The  practitioner  now  finds  the  Patent 
Office  easily  accessible  from  nearby  airports, 
railroad  station,  and  bus  terminals. 

15.  An  abundance  of  fine  hotels,  motels, 
and  restaurants  abound  near  the  Patent  Of- 
fice's present  location. 


16.  The  present  location  of  the  Patent 
Office,  and  the  offices  of  the  local  Patent 
Office  practitioners,  are  circled  by  established 
banks  providing  every  kind  of  banking  facil- 
ity. 

17.  The  Patent  Office's  present  continuing 
training  program  for  its  personnel  contem- 
plates the  use  of  classes  provided  in  the  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  secondary  schools  near 
the  present  situs. 

18.  The  Patent  Office,  now,  is  close  to  the 
Government  Printing  Office  (GPO).  The 
nearness  happily  expedites  tlae  editing  and 
publication  of  the  "OG,"  the  Official  Gazette. 

19.  Presently  the  Patent  Office  Is  being 
served  by  a  large  and  well-established  postal 
system;  its  incoming  and  outgoing  mail 
adds  up  into  astronomical  figures. 

20.  The  Patent  Ofiice  is  now  near  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  a  related  regulatory 
body  to  whose  offices  and  tribunals  the  active 
Patent  Office  practitioner  must  have  easy 
access. 

21.  The  active  Patent  Offioe  practitioner 
also  has  frequent  Intercourse  with  the  near- 
by Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  in  matters 
concerning  alcoholic  product*  and  tobacco 
products  and  the  proper  labeling  thereof. 

22.  In  matters  relating  to  patent  practice, 
the  Patent  Office  practitioner,  at  times,  has 
dealings  with  the  nearby  Department  of 
Justice. 

23.  About  matters  pertinent  to  plant  pat- 
ents, examiners  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  the 
Patent  Office  practitioner,  consult  easily  with 
the  experts  in  the  nearby  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

24.  The  present  Patent  Office  is  situated 
near  adequate,  established  housing  and 
apartment  facilities. 

25.  The  present  Patent  Office  is  encircled 
with  a  diversity  of  recreational  facilities. 

26.  The  present  Patent  Ofllce  is  close  to 
established  bookstores,  and  a  multitude  of 
shops  that  cater  to  the  fulfllUng  of  every 
conceivable  kind  of  need. 

27.  Most  of  the  Patent  Office  practitioners, 
as  lawyers,  are  members  of  their  respective 
State  bars,  and  also  are  members  of  the  bar 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Maryland 
and  Virginia  bar  requirements  differ  from  the 
requirements  of  the  Washington,  D.C.  bar. 
In  either  the  State  of  Maryland  or  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  one  must  have  an 
established  office  to  legally  practice  law  in 
those  Jurisdictions.  Dislocating  the  Patent 
Office  from  Washington  wovild  necessitate 
changing  the  present  laws. 

28.  Cases  presently  taken  on  appeal  to  the 
district  cotu-t,  located  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, would,  if  the  Patent  Office  were  dis- 
located, necessarily  be  heard  In  the  District 
Court  of  Maryland  or  the  District  Court  of 
Virginia.  Any  dislocation  of  tJhe  Patent  Of- 
fice would  necessitate  a  change  in  the  Judi- 
ciary setup. 

29.  The  countries  of  the  world  look  to 
Washington,  D.C,  as  being  the  official  address 
of  any  important  Government  office.  The 
Patent  Office,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  very  im- 
portant office. 

30.  The  publication  of  the  U.S.  Patent 
Quarterly  is  efficiently  publlehed  and  dis- 
tributed from  its  close  projlmity  to  the 
Patent  Office. 

31.  There  is  dally  an  influx  of  out-of- 
town  attorneys  into  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  an  omnibus  of  reasons:  to  make  con- 
tact with  the  local  associate;  to  argue  their 
cases  before  the  local  courts  and  tribunals; 
to  make  searches;  to  use  the  library  facil- 
ities; etc. 

32.  An  adequate  electric  power  and  light 
system  now  services  the  present  Patent  Of- 
fice; a  dislocated  Patent  Office  would  be 
poorly  serviced  in  this  respect. 

33.  An  adequate  supply  of  pure  drinking 
water  is  presently  available  to  the  present 
situs  of  the  Patent  Office. 

34.  E^stablished  hoppltals  anfl  clinics,  with 
all  of  the  most  modern  equipment,  abound 
In  the  local  area. 
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35.  A  superabundance  of  the  medical  pro- 
fesslon,  serving  m  all  of  the  practices  and 
specialties,  is  available  in  the  local  area. 

It  appears  abundantly  clear  that  the  Pat- 
ent Office  should  remain  in  Washington.  D.C. 
It  ought  to  be  allowed  to  grow  and  expr;ncl 
in  its  present  location.  The  entire  Depnrt- 
meut  of  Comm'~rce  Building  should  be  turned 
over  to  the  Patent  Office.  The  dislocation  ol 
this  very  important  office  would  be  a  mrJor 
catiistrophe  ar.cl  a  great  disservice  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 


Commissioner  Reilly  Discusses  the 
Antitrust  Aspects  of  Reciprocity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.? 
Friday,  March  26,  1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
Commissioner  John  R.  Reilly  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  delivered  an  ex- 
cellent address  before  the  Joint  Winter 
Conference  of  the  Salesmen's  Association 
of  the  Chemical  Industry  and  Chemical 
Buyers  Group  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Purchasing  Agents. 

His  address,  entitled  "Antitrust  As- 
pects of  Reciprocity"  offers  a  great  deal 
of  insight  into  the  threat  which  reciproc- 
ity poses  to  the  operation  of  our  free 
enterprise  system  and  the  difBculties 
encountered  by  the  Government  in  its 
efforts  to  combat  this  evil. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  tlie 
benefit  of  Commissioner  Reilly's  think- 
ing and  experience  in  this  Important 
area,  I  place  the  text  of  his  speech 
below : 

Antitrust  Aspects  of  Reciprocity 
(Remarks    of   John   R.    Reilly   before   Joint 

Winter  Conference.  Salesmen's  Association 

of   the   Chemical    Industry   and   Chemir.il 

Buyers'  Group.  NAPA,  New  York  Citv.  Feb. 

18,  1965) 

As  one  charged  with  the  duty  of  assisting 
In  the  regxilation  of  business,  one  is  never 
quite  sure  of  the  reception  awaiting  him  at 
a  gathering  of  the  regulated,  and  I  find  it 
reassuring  that  I  am  invariably  cordially  re- 
ceived. It  always  gives  me  reason  to  hope 
that  Lf  I  conduct  myself  with  the  proper 
degree  of  prudence,  I'll  make  it  back  to  V^\i6h- 
ington  intact. 

I  think  that  among  the  regulatory  agencies 
the  lot  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commlssionrr  is 
somewhat  more  difficult  than  most  since  lie 
has  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  and  liis 
organization  are  universally  unloved,  and 
the  Ukellhood  is  very  great  that  he  is  rli:lit. 
Most  of  the  regulatory  agencies  confer  bene- 
fits as  part  of  their  functions,  that  is,  tiiey 
award  routes,  cliannels,  rates,  etc..  and  tins 
permits  them  to  at  least  on  occasion  play 
the  agreeable  role  of  the  benefactor.  The 
FTC.  on  the  otiier  hand,  in  the  opi2ilon  of 
many,  is  nothing  but  bad  news,  one  of  its 
principal  functions  being  to  issue  cease  and 
desist  orders,  the  p;)pularity  of  which  is  mirJ- 
mal.  But,  as  I  say.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  here 
and  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing you. 

I  should  explain  at  the  outset  that  my  re- 
marks here  reflect  solely  my  own  opinion  and 
should  in  no  way  be  taken  as  a  pronoui:oe- 
ment  of  Commission  policy. 

Also,  none  of  my  remarks  will  have  any  ap- 
plication to  any  case  presently  before  the 
Commission  or  currently  contemplated.    Nor 


should  anything  I  say  be  taken  as  a  prior 
commitment  to  assxune  a  given  position  In 
any  future  fact  situation  with  which  I  may 
be  confronted. 

Now,  the  reason  I  say  this  is  because  It 
Is  apparently  currently  fashionable  for  enter- 
prising lawyers  to  exploit  remarks  made  by 
Commissioners  In  their  public  speeches  in  a 
procedural  gambit  to  establish  prejudice  and 
thvis  lay  the  grovmdwork  for  disqualification. 
Tliis  practice,  which  I  find  very  distressing, 
is  hardly  calculated  to  create  a  favorable 
clinxate  for  any  meaningful  government- 
bi;siness  dialog.  It  tends  to  have  a 
muzzling  effect  whereby  the  government  of- 
ficial cannot  utter  a  simple  declaratory  sen- 
tence without  garnishing  his  remarks  with 
so  many  conditions,  qualifications,  and  res- 
ervations that  it's  a  nainor  miracle  if  he  is 
at  all  Intelligible. 

So,  while  I  have  convictions  which  I  will 
freely  express,  I  intimate  nothing  as  to  how 
tliey  will  or  should  be  applied  to  a  given 
set  of  facts  which  I  may  in  the  future  be 
cailed  upon  to  adjudicate. 

And  now  If  you  will  permit  me  one  final 
preliminary  observation.  I  should  explain 
that  while  I  propose  to  speak  on  reciprocity. 
I  am  aware  that  this  group  includes  t>oth 
purchasers  and  sellers  and  while  my  remarks 
may  seem  to  be  cast  in  a  form  directed  to 
sellers  they  really  should  he  considered  as 
applicable  to  a  corporate  practice  in  which 
the  purchasing  department  as  well  as  sales 
h:^s  a  stake. 

In  the  process  of  preparing  my  remarks  I 
liave  read  enough  on  this  subject  to  realize 
th.\t  It's  not  entirely  strange  to  you.  Ap- 
parently groups  In  the  chemical  industry 
have  been  addressed  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion on  the  subject  of  reciprocity,  and  sur- 
veys appear  to  indicate  that  your  Industry 
has  not  been  backward  In  employing  it.  In 
fact.  I  have  a  distiu-bing  feeling  that  I  may 
be  addressing  some  of  reciprocity's  foremost 
pr.nctitioners,  who  possibly  know  mo  *  about 
it  than  I  do.  However,  let  me  have  a  go  at 
it,  even  though  I  may  be  expressing,  at  least 
in  this  gathering,  a  minority  view.  How- 
ever, I  am  sure  that  some  of  those  among  you 
wlio  are  concerned  with  purchasing  are  less 
than  enthusiastic  about  reciprocity.  So  per- 
haps I  am  not  entirely  alone. 

There  is  no  question  reciprocity  Is  widely 
practiced,  with  hundreds  of  firms  Integrating 
to  so-called  trade  relations  function  into 
their  corporate  structure  as  a  permanent 
fixture.  I've  seen  estimates  that  as  many  as 
500  corporations  tise  trade  relations  on  a 
systematic  basis;  that  It  might  be  Involved 
in  20  percent  of  total  sales  and  that  a  pre- 
ponderance of  firms  In  the  chemical  Industry 
are  dedicated  to  the  practice  In  greater  or 
less  degree. 

A  lot  of  rather  facile  justifications  are 
offered  in  defense  of  reciprocity.  They  range 
from  unabashed  opportunism,  for  example. 
"If  he  wants  our  business,  he'd  better  give  us 
some  of  his,"  to  something  approaching  a 
moral  obligation  or  a  latter-day  application 
of  the  Golden  Rule,  for  example.  "One  nat- 
urally favors  one's  friends,"  or  "Decency  de- 
mands that  we  buy  from  him  because  he 
buys  from  us." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  In  in- 
dubtry  as  well  as  in  Government  who  look 
upon  reciprocity  as  a  practice  of  question- 
able ethics,  more  in  the  nature  of  payola  or 
bribery  than  a  straightforward  business 
pr.-.ctlce. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  proceed  is  to 
briefly  examine  the  cases  in  which  reciproc- 
ity has  flgiired  and  then  try  to  extract  from 
them  what  It  is  about  reciprocity  1;hat  causes 
the  law  to  look  askance  and  then  perha-ps  to 
draw  some  conclusions  as  to  why  It  looks 
as'Kance. 

Reciprocity  Is  nothing  If  not  versatile.  It 
has  the  capacity  to  bring  about  a  violation 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  out- 
lawing unfair  methods  of  competition,  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Cl&jUm  Act  directed  against 
anticompetitive  mergers,  the  monc^>oly  and 


restraint  of  trade  provisions  of  the  Sherman 
Act,  and.  I  think,  most  significantly  it  is  a 
practice  analogous  to  tle-ln  selling  pro- 
scribed by  section  3  of  the  Clayton  Act  and 
held  to  be  one  of  the  practices  "•  •  •  which 
because  of  their  pernicious  effect  on  com- 
petition and  lack  of  any  redeeming  virtue 
are  conclusively  presumed  to  be  unreason- 
able and  therefore  illegal  •  •  •.•!  Of  course, 
for  technical  reasons  reciprocity  does  not 
violate  section  3  as  such  and  I  would  hesitate 
to  take  the  position  at  this  juncture  that  the 
practice  is  per  se  Illegal. 

Back  In  the  1930's  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission issued  cease  and  desist  orders  In  three 
cases  In  which  It  found  reciprocity  to  be  an 
unfair  method  of  competition.  Two  of  the 
cases  involved  the  volvune  of  freight  used  by 
large  meatpackers.  They  used  this  leverage" 
to  induct  railroads  to  purchase  equipment 
from  firms  owned  In  part  by  employees  of  the 
meatpacker  who  had  control  of  traffic*  The 
third  case  arose  out  of  the  practice  of  a  large 
California  foodpacker  using  Its  freight  vol- 
ume and  pm-chasing  power  to  Induce  steam- 
ship companies  and  suppliers  to  use  a  San 
Francisco  Bay  marine  terminal  In  which  the 
foodpacker  held  a  substantial  Interest.' 

The  most  recent  Commission  case  involving 
reciprocity  Is  of  course  that  Involving  Con- 
solidated Foods  Corp.  now  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  after  a  decision  adverse  to 
the  Commission  in  the  court  of  appeals.* 
In  that  case  the  Commission  attacked  the 
acquisition,  by  a  food  wholesaler  and  retailer, 
of  a  producer  of  spices  on  the  principal 
ground  that  the  acquiring  firm,  the  food 
wholesaler,  could  foreclose  competitors  of  the 
acquired  firm,  the  spice  producer,  by  Insist- 
ing that  Its  suppliers  use  the  acquired  firm's 
products  to  the  exclusion  of  competitors.  In 
this  case  reciprocity  was  incidental  to  a  sec- 
tion 7  merger  case  and  supplied,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Commlsison.  the  anticompetitive 
effect  necessary  for  striking  down  the 
merger. 

In  other  cases  brought  by  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
reciprocity  has  been  charged  in  a  restralt  of 
trade  or  monopoly  context,  sometimes  In  con- 
junction with  a  merger  case,  sometimes 
alone. 

In  the  IngersoU-Kand  case  the  court  held 
that  Ingersoll-Rand,  by  virtue  of  its  pro- 
posed acquisition  of  manufacturers  of  coal 
mining  equipment,  would  be  in  a  position  to 
use  Its  steel  purchases  to  fcn-ce  steel  com- 
panies to  buy  their  coal  needs  from  coal  pro- 
ducers using  the  equipment  of  the  firms  In- 
gersoll-Rand sought  to  acquire.' 

In  a  recent  case  brought  by  the  Antitrust 
Division,  it  was  alleged  that  General  Motors' 
position  as  the  nation's  largest  shipper  of 
freight  gave  It  the  power  to  monopolize  the 
market  for  railroad  locomotives  by  compi- 
ling railroads  to  buy  their  locomotives  In 
return  for  their  being  permitted  to  carry 
General  Motors'  tonnage.  The  Justice  De- 
partment brought  both  civil  and  criminal 
actions  in  this  case  and  the  criminal  Indict- 
ment has  been  dismissed  for  lack  of  evidence. 
The  civil  action  Is  stiU  pending.' 

In  another  still  pending  case  the  Anti- 
trust Division  has  alleged  that  General  Dy- 
namics used  Its  considerable  purchasing 
power  to  compel  suppliers  to  purchase  their 
Industrial  gas  needs  from  General  Dynamic's 
subsidiary.  Liquid  Carbonic' 

I  mention  these  cases  not  so  much  to  in- 
dicate the  diversity  of  statutes  upon  which 
reciprocity  has  an  Impact  but  to  show  the 
Increasing  preoccupation  of  the  enforcement 
agencies  with  the  question  of  reciprocal  deal- 
ing, and  while  the  question  of  mergers  and 
acquisitions  figures  prominently,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  In  most  of  the  cases,  I  feel  it  would 
be  tmwise  to  conclude  that  It  Is  only  In  a 
merger  context  that  the  agencies  will  ques- 
tion reciprocity.  The  three  FTC  cases  arose 
out  of  formal  or  Informal  corporate  rela- 
tionships between   two   firms,   nevertheless, 
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those  relationships  were  not  of  the  essence 
of  the  violation.  They  merely  provided  the 
framework  within  which  the  reciprocal  deal- 
ing occurred  and  reciprocity  was  held  to  be 
bad  not  because  of  a  "merger"  or  "acqxilsl- 
tlon"  but  because  It  was  anticompetitive  in 
Its  own  right. 

We  know  then  that  In  certain  circumstances 
reciprocity  will  be  held  to  be  Illegal,  and  I 
think  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  consider  what  makes  it  illegal  or  in 
what  circumstances  it  Is  or  may  become 
illegal. 

A  study  of  the  cases  and  some  of  the  legal 
writings  on  the  subject  strongly  suggests,  as 
I  have  noted  earlier,  that  reciprocity  prob- 
ably Is  not  Illegal  In  Itself  but  becomes 
Illegal  only  if  It  possesses  certain  character- 
istics or  produces  certain  results.  I  don't 
mean  by  this  that  there  are  necessarily 
benign  types  of  reciprocity  but  only  that 
some  types  are  at  least  minimally  objection- 
able tT<xa  a  legal  or  economic  x>olnt  of  view 
and  thus  might  escape  legal  sanction. 

The  essential  effect  of  reciprocity  which 
raises  the  hackles  of  the  law  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  extraneous  consideration  for  what 
should  be  the  controlling  criteria  in  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  transaction.  Our  competitive 
system  rests  on  the  fundamental  premise 
that  men  left  free  to  do  so,  will  piirchase 
their  needs  on  the  basis  of  price,  quality, 
and  service  and  that  the  competitive  struggle 
to  excel  In  the  furnishing  of  these  three, 
results  In  a  healthy  com.petltlve  econotny 
and,  hopefully.  In  a  workable  and  fruitful 
society. 

Reciprocity  Ignores  price,  quality,  and  serv- 
ice and  substitutes  something  In  the  nature 
of  a  bribe  or  a  threat.  Either  way  the  object 
of  the  proposition  Is  Induced  through  fear 
of  loss  or  hope  of  gain  to  f  ca-ego  the  exercise 
of  his  Independent  business  judgment  In 
purchasing  his  needs.  Thus,  at  the  outset 
the  principal  underpinning  of  the  competi- 
tive structure  Is  subverted.  To  say  that  one 
practicing  reciprocity  takes  these  things  Into 
consideration,  that  Is,  considers  price, 
quality,  and  service,  and  thereafter  practices 
reciprocity  is  to  beg  the  question.  If  these 
three  considerations  control  his  decision,  he 
Is  not  practicing  reciprocity.  If  they  don't 
control  his  decision,  he  Is.  In  choosing  be- 
tween two  potential  suppliers  equal  In  price, 
quality,  and  service,  to  favor  one's  customers 
is  not  reciprocity,  it  is  coznmonsense  and 
certainly  has  more  to  recommend  It  than 
flipping  a  ooln.  Reciprocity  by  definition  1b 
the  selection  of  suppliers  on  the  basis  of 
their  purchases  from  you. 

Of  course,  the  elimination  of  price,  quality, 
and  service  Is  not  a  violation  of  the  law. 
This  Is  a  free  society  and  I  may  purchase  xny 
needs  on  whatev«'  basis  I  wish,  however 
frivolous,  Including  the  way  my  supplier 
parts  his  hair  or  eats  his  soup.  If.  however, 
what  I  do  amoimts  to  forcing  anyone  to 
buy  my  {xxxlucts  or  foreclosing  others  from 
selling  theirs,  I  sttmd  in  Imminent  danger  of 
legal  sanction. 

Thus,  reciprocity  can  be  bad  both  for  what 
it  is— coercive— or  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  it  doee— forecloee  competition.  The 
two  may  be,  and  frequently  are,  found  in 
combination,  but  they  can  exist  apart  from 
one  another  and  might  still  make  reciprocity 
Ulegal. 

The  first  of  these  characteristics,  coercion, 
is  Ulustrated  by  the  three  FTC  cases  I  have 
cited,  since  those  cases  involved  what 
amounted  to  the  crudest  kind  of  arm  twist- 
ing, and  I  think  It  can  be  said  that  they 
stand  for  the  proposition  that  it  is  basically 
an  unfair  method  of  competition  to  impede 
free  selection  by  coercion. 

I  think  we  would  have  no  problem  agree- 
ing upon  the  general  proposition  that 
coercion  has  no  place  among  comi>etltors  in 
a  free  economy  and  that  certain  kinds  of 
foreclosure  of  competition  can  be  equally 
destructive  of  a  healthy  economy.  The  diffi- 
culty would  arise  however  in  agreeing  upon 
what  constitutes  coercion  or  what  constitutes 
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the  sort  of  competltlTe  forecloevire  which 
the  law  should  recognize  as  bad. 

I  can  conceive  of  foiir  degrees  of  emphasis 
In  sales  situations  where  the  sales  pitch 
Is  accompanied  Id  the  mind  of  the  seller  who 
has  reciprocity  In  his  heart  by  a  conviction 
that  his  purchases  from  the  prospective 
buyer  should  influence  the  buyer's  decision 
to  buy  from  him.  The  first  and  most  ele- 
mental Is  the  arm  twisting  approach  which 
I  have  Just  described.  The  second  is  a  sort  of 
hardheaded  reciprocal  back  scratching  agree- 
ment along  the  lines  of  "You  buy  from  me 
and  I'll  buy  from  you."  The  third  can  be 
described  as  the  hat  In  hand  "Won't  you  buy 
my  violets"  approach.  And  the  fourth  con- 
sists of  purchasing  from  a  prospective  cus- 
tomer In  the  fond  but  unspoken  hope  that 
he  will  become  more  than  prospective. 

I  think  this  last  can  be  eliminated  out  of 
hand  because  obvlotisly  the  time-honored 
human  practice  of  "buttering  up"  is  not 
coercion,  nor  does  it  produce  the  adverse  ef- 
fect of  foreclosing  competition. 

Conversely,  the  first  tyi)e,  that  Is,  the  arm 
twisting.  Is  without  doubt  coercion  and  il- 
legal and  If  anyone  present  thinks  it  is  not, 
I'd  be  happy  to  have  him  leave  his  name 
and  address  as  I  think  we  ought  to  become 
better  acquainted.  I  should  note  of  course 
that  the  naked  threat  must  be  a  credible  one. 
I  doubt  anyone  would  consider  it  a  violation 
of  law  for  a  small  firm  to  threaten  an  ex- 
tremely large  one  since  the  threat  Is  ob- 
viously not  credible  and  is  therefore  un- 
likely to  produce  any  result. 

It  is  the  other  two  situations  which,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  pose  a  problem  in  deter- 
mining whether  they  involve  reciprocity  and 
whether  it  is  Ulegal.  The  first  of  the  two, 
the  mutual  back  scratching  suggests  an 
absence  of  coercion.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
an  agreement  freely  entered  Into  between 
the  two  parties  dealing  at  arm's  length  with 
one  another.  If  this  Is  the  case,  there  is  In 
fact  no  element  of  coercion  and  the  practice 
passes  the  test  from  that  standpoint.  It's 
not  completely  off  the  hook,  however.  It  re- 
mains to  be  determined  whether  the  effect 
Is  so  adverse  that  the  law  will  recognize  the 
agreement  as  bad  and  strike  it  down.  The 
practical  effect  of  the  agreement  Is  of  course 
to  remove  the  two  parties  from  the  market- 
place to  the  detriment  of  competition  and 
It  might  well  be  found  that  the  arrangement 
Is  therefore  unjustified  as  being  unreason- 
able. If,  for  example,  the  purchases  of 
either  are  so  great  as  to  make  an  appreciable 
adverse  Impact  upon  competition,  the  agree- 
ment could  very  well  l>e  held  an  illegal  form 
of  reciprocity.  Reasonableness  might  turn 
on  the  size  of  the  firms,  for  example,  because 
two  small  firms  might  be  able  to  enter  such 
an  agreement:  It  does  not  follow  that  two 
giants  could.  In  the  latter  situation  the  size 
of  the  firms  and  the  concomitant  impact 
upon  competition  may  make  the  arrange- 
ment unreasonable.  The  law  always  looks 
askance  at  anything  that  removes  a  com- 
petitor from  the  marketplace  or  removes  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  relevant  market 
from  the  operation  of  free  comi>etltlon,  and 
to  countenance  such  an  arrangement  it  must 
be  shown  that  there  Is  a  countervailing  rea- 
sonableness which  obviates  or  outweighs  the 
adverse  competitive  effect. 

The  one  remaining  of  the  four  situations 
I  described,  the  "Won't  you  buy  from  me" 
approach,  where  the  seller  does  not  explicitly 
threaten  or  cajole  but  rather  politely  points 
out  that  since  he  buys  from  the  supplier  it 
would  be  awfully  nice  if  the  supplier  would 
buy  from  him.  The  very  approach  of  the 
seller  in  this  case  strongly  suggests  he  is  not 
in  a  good  bargaining  position  either  on  the 
basis  of  size  of  purchasing  power  and  the 
likelihood  is  that  there  is  neither  coercion 
nor  competitive  effect  even  assuming  the 
supplier  goes  along  with  the  request.  Even 
here  however  the  law  would  take  a  good  hard 
look.  It  stands  to  reason  that  although  the 
words  are  bashJul  and  self-effacing  the  firm 


uttering  them  might  not  b«.  A  billion  dol- 
lar corporation  nriRiring  evch  a  "request" 
does  it  with  considerable  coercive  effect  and 
the  Inference  would  be  very  strong  that  the 
coercion  was  intended,  particularly  If  the 
object  of  the  plea  is  a  small  firm  whose  sur- 
vival might  depend  upon  Its  sales  to  the 
large  customer. 

Thus,  power  and  size  are  immensely  im- 
portant considerations  both  in  examining  for 
coercion  and  for  competitive  effect.  As  to 
the  latter,  their  application  is  obvious  be- 
cause power  and  size  would  be  direct  fac- 
tors in  economic  impact.  In  the  case  of  co- 
ercion, power  and  size  are  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  credibility  of  the  threat.  Indeed, 
F>ower  and  size  are  probably  the  single  most 
Important  ponsideration  in  the  question  of 
reciprocity.  „JImmense  buying  power  may  not 
be  used  as  the  Supreme  Court  said  •••  •  • 
to  stifle  competition  by  denying  competi- 
tors less  favorably  situated  access  to  the 
market." » 

Entirely  apart  from  strict  legal  considera- 
tions, reciprocity,  just  from  the  economic 
standpoint  or  from  the  st*ndpoint  of  pru- 
dent business  practice,  is  open  to  criticism 
on  many  counts.  It  deranges  the  economic 
system,  reduces  efficiency  and  is  essentially 
uneconomic.  It  could.  If  widely  practiced, 
discourage  entry  Into  a  market,  increase  con- 
centration, and  place  an  undue  emphasis  on 
size  and  diversification.  As  a  systematic 
corporate  habit.  It  would  be  difficult  to  kick. 
It  could  have  a  narcotic  effect  on  sales  effort 
and  Invite  retaliation.  It  can  result  In  pay- 
ment of  high  prices  and  the  acceptance  of 
Inferior  quality.  If  practicad  widely  through 
the  economy,  the  sales  function  would  have 
about  as  much  get-up-and-go  as  a  minuet. 

Considering  It  has  so  little  to  recommend 
It,  it's  surprising  that  reciprocity  has  gained 
such  currency  and,  indeed,  has  apparently 
become  an  appendage  pretty  firmly  attached 
to  some  corporate  structures.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  not  something  that  can  be  practiced 
without  hazard.  I  cannot  Imagine  any  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  law  would  look 
upon  It  benevolently  althcjugh  In  some  In- 
stances it  might  gain  a  grudging  toleration. 

I  think  the  suna  of  all  this  is  that  reci- 
procity is  not  a  good  Idea  from  the  legal  or 
economic  standpoint  and  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  as  a  long-range  business  practice. 
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P.T.C.  67. 

•  California  Packing  Corp.,  et  al.,  25  P.T.C. 
379. 

•  F.TC.  V.  Ccmsolidated  Foods  Corporation, 
329  P.  2d  623. 

•  U^.  V.  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  320  P.  2d  509. 

•  U.S.  V.  General  Motors  Corp.,  63  Civ.  80, 
ND..  ni.,  January  14,  1963. 

^  V.S.  V.  General  Dynamics  Corp  ,  62  Civ. 
3686.  SX).,  N.Y.,  Nov.  8,  1962. 

0  U.S.  V.  Griffith,  et  al..  334  tJ.S.  100,  108. 


National  Conference  To  Combat 
Obscenity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF  Missocrai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  26. 1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  a 
National  Conference  To  Combat  Ob- 
scenity was  held  In  the  Ifation's  CapltaL 

The  Honorable  O.  K.  Annstrong,  for- 
mer Congressman  from  Missouri,  and 


chairman  of  the  Citizens  Council  for 
Decency  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  presided  as 
chairman  of  the  conference. 

Among  the  outstanding  speakers,  who 
discussed  this  problem,  were  Senator 
Jack  Miller  of  Iowa  and  Congressman 
JOHK  Dowdy  of  Texas. 

The  conference  adopted  a  resolution 
which  I  believe  will  help  focus  public  at  - 
tention  on  a  real  problem  facing  society 
and  our  Nation : 

re.solotions  op  the  conference  to  come  st 
Obscenitt,  Washington,  D.C,  March  22- 
23, 1965 

WE    RESOLVE 

We  Of  this  Conference  To  Combat  Ob- 
scenity highly  resolve  to  continue  oxir  efifor.s, 
as  citizens  and  members  of  the  organizations 
we  represent,  to  halt  the  tide  of  obsceni-y 
and  indecency  in  publications  and  entertain- 
ment in  our  Nation,  In  order  to  protect  our 
children  and  youth  from  the  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  of  immorality  and  delinquent-, 
which  inevitably  result  from  pornography, 
and  to  overcome  this  tragic  sickness  ;n 
society,  which,  unless  healed,  will  quick  y 
lead  to  the  moral  and  physical  decay  of  o;;;- 
Nation. 

TO    ALX   OFTTCIA1.S    OF   THE   FEDERAL   GOVERNMr.NT 

We  are  alarmed  to  find  that  Washing  ten. 
D.C,  appears  to  be  the  smut-capltal  of  tl.c 
Nation,  In  that  there  are  numerous  new.  - 
stands  and  retail  outlets  that  display  and  toll 
the  most  obscene  and  indecent  magazines 
and  paperbaclt  books  produced  In  America 
today.  We  are  shocked  at  the  flood  of  nudi'y. 
Illicit  love,  homosexuality,  lesbianism,  ai.-l 
all  other  types  of  sexual  perversion  on  opm 
display.  We  reflect  that  our  Nation's  Capit:  1 
ts  visited  by  many  thousands  of  chUdren  and 
youth  every  season  of  the  year,  and  that 
many  of  these,  as  well  as  those  residing  here. 
are  exposed  to  the  vicious,  filthy  literature 
on  many  of  Washington's  newsstands.  We 
call  up)on  the  President  and  Members  of 
Congress  to  investigate  these  conditions  :v.-d 
apply  appropriate  remedies. 

TO    THE    PRESIDBINT 

We  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Preside  r.t 
that  the  forces  of  amorallty  In  this  country 
are  so  intrenched  and  so  well  organized  tli;.t 
a  sweeping  investigation  by  the  FBI  might  lie 
in  order. 

We  are  reminded  that  the  President  of  t:.e 
United  States  has  the  great  and  honored  rt- 
sp>onsibility  to  nominate,  for  life  tenure,  the 
Jvistices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  otlier 
Federal  courts.  We  respectfully  request  tiiat 
In  the  filling  of  any  vacancies  in  the  futtire, 
and  particularly  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
President  select  Jurists  well  known  and  re- 
spected by  their  fellow  citizens  as  bcu;g 
favorable  to  upholding  the  standards  oi 
decency  that  have  guarded  and  protected  the 
public  from  the  beginning  of  our  Nat.rn, 
and  which  standards  are  t>ased  upon  the  con- 
cept of  the  sacredness  of  every  human  being 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  the  sanctity  of 
marriage  and  the  home. 

NEWSSTAND    PROPRICTORS   AND    SELLET.S 

We  urge  citizens  in  every  community  of 
our  Nation  to  appeal  to  newsstand  proprie- 
tors and  sellers  of  publicatlorts  to  refii.^e  to 
accept  from  their  publishers  or  wholesr.'cr?, 
and  to  refuse  to  handle,  display  or  sell,  piicU 
magazines,  books,  and  other  materials  *-^'it 
appeal  to  prurient  interest,  gl<M^fy  lllicil  fox. 
debase  womanhood,  and  present  obsceniiy  in 
an  attractive  manner,  and  In  such  ways  ns  to 
corrupt  children  and  youth.  We  remlnc;  the 
distributors  and  sellers  of  publioatioi^  tfi.it 
they  have  an  obligation  and  duty  to  the  com- 
munities which  they  serve  to  maintain  and 
elevate  the  moral  standards  cxf  the  crn.r.:.;- 
nlty. 

ENTERTA  IN  MXNT 

We  call  upon  all  producers  and  exhib.'.ora 
of  all  forma  of  public  entertainment  to  rec- 


ognize their  responsibility  not  to  present 
that  which  violates  the  laws  against  obecen- 
iiy.  or  offends  the  standards  of  decency  es- 
tablished for  the  protection  of  the  public. 

With  respect  to  the  motion  picture  Indus- 
try, we  call  upon  Its  executives,  officials,  and 
all  otliers  to  reestablish  the  production  oode, 
adopted  in  1930  and  revised  in  1956.  We 
urge  the  Motion  Picture  Association  to  with- 
hold its  seal  of  approval  from  any  film  that 
violates  the  production  code  and  the  stand- 
ards of  decency  in  our  communities,  and  de- 
mand that  such  films  be  eliminated  In  the 
future. 

We  remind  producers  of  television  pro- 
grams that  children  and  youth  comprise 
tlieir  greatest  audiences,  and  that  decent 
families  will  not  tolerate  the  further  drift 
toward  obscenity  in  plots,  situations,  and 
dialogs,  in  TV  entertainment. 

LEGISLATION 

We  call  upon  citizens  of  our  Nation,  and 
especially  molders  of  public  opinion,  to  sup- 
port legislation  that  will  strengthen  the  laws 
of  municipalities.  States,  and  the  Nation, 
against  obscenity;  and  to  enlist  other  con- 
cerned citizens  in  the  crusade  to  outlaw  the 
peddling  of  smut  and  filth  In  all  their  forms, 
particularly  to  the  Nation's  youth. 

Wc  endorse  the  proposal  to  establish,  either 
by  action  of  Congress  or  by  Presidential  ap- 
pointment, a  commission  to  study  porno- 
graphic materials  of  all  kinds  and  to  recom- 
mend to  all  agencies  of  the  Government 
courses  of  action  to  combat  this  national 
evil. 

We  urge  that  citizens  make  organized  pro- 
tests to  proper  authorities  because  of  the 
display  and  sale  of  materials  objectionable 
for  cliildren  and  youth  on  property  owned  or 
controlled  by  governmental  agencies. 

THE  U.S.   SUPREME   COURT 

We  commend  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  who  annoimced  the  majority  opinion 
in  tile  Roth-Alberts  case.  In  1957,  which 
established  a  working  principle  for  ridding 
our  commuTLltles  of  obscenity. 

We  deplore  several  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  have  overruled  the 
decisions  of  many  State  courts  in  obscenity 
cases,  this  in  effect  making  the  highest  court 
in  the  land  a  board  of  censors  as  to  what 
constitutes  obscenity,  a  responsibility  which, 
as  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  has  declared, 
should  be  left  to  Juries  in  lower  courts.  We 
deplore  the  fact  that  such  decisions  have  sig- 
nificantly encotiraged  the  tralHc  In  obscenity. 

INTERPATTH   SEMINARS 

We  urge  that  responsible  religious  leaders 
In  each  city  or  community  promptly  hold 
interfaith  seminars,  to  examine  the  effects 
of  the  new  axnorallty  among  youth,  result- 
ing from  pornography,  and  how  to  grapple 
with  the  problem. 

LAW-ENFORCEMENT    EDUCATION 

We  urge  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  use  the 
facilities  of  the  FBI  to  set  up  a  training 
program  for  law-enforcement  officers  of 
States,  cotmties,  and  cities.  In  uniform  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  In  obscenity  cases. 

FUTURE    ACTION 

We  recommend  for  the  consideration  of 
all  church  groups  of  all  faiths,  and  all  civic 
organizations  Interested  In  public  morality, 
the  formulation  of  a  plan  whereby  a  more 
united  voice  can  be  heard  by  all  publishing 
and  cntertalmnent  media;  that  the  plan  in- 
clude the  establishment  of  permanent 
groups,  particularly  In  New  York,  Chicago. 
and  Los  Angeles  areas,  to  cooperate  with  law- 
enforcement  officials  to  combat  obscenity, 
and  to  cooperate  with  producers  of  films  for 
n^oviiig  pictures  and  TV  programs  to  see  that 
nlms  are  not  made  and  shown  that  violate 
tne  production  code. 

We  ;i5k  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
carried  to  the  President,  personaUy,  at  hU 
convenience  by  members  of  this  conference. 
^nd  that  copies  be  sent  to  each  Member  of 
(-ongress. 


OUR    APPRECIATION 

We  express  our  appreciation  to  Senator 
Earl  E.  Mxtnixt,  of  South  Dakota,  for  his  ar- 
ranging for  our  meeting  in  the  Senate  Office 
Building  for  our  night  session,  and  express 
our  condolences  to  him  on  the  passing  of 
his  mother,  which  prevented  his  being  pres- 
ent. We  express  our  appreciation  to  Senator 
Jack  Miller  of  Iowa  and  to  Congressman 
John  Dowdt.  of  Texas,  for  explaining  pend- 
ing legislation  in  the  Congress  as  pertains 
to  obscenity  and  leading  the  most  helpful 
discussion  at  the  meeting. 

O.  K.  Armstrong, 

Conference  Chairman. 

Rev.   Morton  A.  Hill, 

Resolutions  Chairman. 


Agricalture  Hall  of  Fame  Rises   From 
Dormant  Stage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  26,  1965 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
March  1965,  issue  of  the  Kansas  Electric 
Farmer : 

Agriculture     Hall     of     Fame     Rises     From 
Dormant   Stage 

On  May  11,  the  first  building  of  the  10 
building  complex  of  the  agricultural  haU 
of  fame  will  be  dedicated.  The  hall  of  fame, 
located  near  Bonner  Springs,  will  give  recog- 
nition and  tribute  to  agriculture's  part  In 
America's  greatness.  For  tiie  farmers  of 
America  this  wlU  be  a  major  achievement. 
For  the  people  of  Kansas  it  will  be  a  distinct 
honor. 

The  hall  of  fame,  which  many  persons 
thought  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  has  been 
in  a  dormant  stage  for  the  past  2  years. 
During  that  time,  a  complete  reorganization 
Of  the  hall  of  fame  administration  took 
place.  Details  were  closely  scrutinized,  the 
architectural  design  was  redesigned  and  addi- 
tional planning  was  completed  •  •  •  the  re- 
sult being  that  an  improved  hall  of  fame  Is 
rapidly  moving  ahead. 

Kansas  has  the  opportunity  to  plan  an  im- 
portant role  In  the  develoinnent  of  this  na- 
tional living  monument  which  will  serve  to 
raise  the  prestige  and  stature  of  farming. 
Kansans  are  fortunate  that  our  State  was 
chosen  for  the  site  which,  when  developed. 
Will  be  a  tourist  attraction  ranking  in  great- 
ness with  the  Truman  Library  of  Independ- 
ence, Mo.,  the  University  of  Kansas  at  Law- 
rence, Kansas  State  University  at  Manhattan, 
and  the  Elsenhower  Museum  at  Abilene.  For 
the  first  time  In  the  history  of  agriculture, 
farming  will  be  recognized  as  a  profession. 
The  modem-day  story  of  agriculture  and  its 
tribute  to  the  American  farmer  will  be  a 
strong  public  relations  tool  to  Improve  the 
Image  of  the  fanner. 

Drives  are  presently  underway  for  Kansas 
to  raise  an  additional  $250,000.  When  a 
drive  for  funds  was  first  organized  in  1960, 
Kansas  was  assigned  a  goal  of  $1  million. 
The  Kansas  goal  was  cut  nearly  in  half 
($456,000)  during  the  past  reorganization 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  Hall  of  Fame. 
WUbur  Levering,  State  chairman  for  the 
hall  of  fame,  said  that  slightly  more  than 
$206,000  has  been  raised  in  Kansas. 

"Kansas  has  been  greatly  honored  by  be- 
ing chosen  as  the  site  of  the  hall  of  fame," 
said  Levering.  "Becatise  of  this.  It  should 
be  the  first  State  to  reach  its  quota."  Lever- 
ing fiu-ther  pointed  out  that  this  is  a  one- 
time-only drive  •  •  •  It  wUl  not  be  repeated. 


It  is  hoped  that  Kansas  will  meet  her 
quota  by  May  1  so  that  a  presentation  may 
be  made  at  the  dedication  of  first  hall  on 
May  11.  If  the  quota  Is  met.  It  will  finance 
the  construction  of  one  building.  A  plaque 
will  be  erected  acknowledging  this  accom- 
plishment. 

The  first  building,  first  hall.  Is  now  In 
use  for  administrative  and  display  purposes. 
Included  In  the  first  hall  is  a  large  exhibit 
hall — bigger  than  a  college  basketball  court — 
avaUable  for  key  displays.  It  also  has  a 
large  meeting  room.  The  building  is  con- 
structed on  a  257-acre  tract  of  land  owned 
by  the  hall  of  fame.  An  adjoining  350  acres 
purchased  by  Wyandotte  County  and  70  acres 
purchased  by  the  State  will  be  developed  as 
park  areas. 

Some  of  the  features  included  In  the  over- 
all project  are  a  hall  of  States,  audltorliun 
and  conference  rooms,  outdoor  amphitheater, 
agricultural  museum  and  historical  library. 

The  hall  of  fame  will  be  essentially  a  liv- 
ing memorial  and  a  year-round  sbowplace 
for  agriculture  and  related  industry.  It  will 
give  a  preview  of  tomorrow,  recognition  of 
today  and  acknowledgment  of  yesterday. 


East  Chicago,  Ind.,  City  Cooncil  Reto- 
lation  on  14(b) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  26.  1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion Is  now  crystallizing  its  (n^position 
against  the  low  wage  mislabeled  "right 
to  work"  laws  now  in  force  In  a  number 
of  States  throughout  the  Union.  In- 
diana and  several  other  States  have  re- 
pealed this  low-wage  statute  during  their 
legislative  sessions  this  year. 

This  Congress  could  greatly  aid  the 
buying  power  of  the  Nation  and  help 
maintain  prosperity  and  employment  by 
repealing  section  14(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  which  helps  prcmiote 
mills,  factories,  and  runaway  Industry 
into  low-wage  areas. 

Lack  of  public  buying  power  brought 
on  the  depression  in  the  early  thirties 
and  I  hope  history  does  not  repeat  itself. 
Millions  working  at  low  wages  in  the  mis- 
labeled right-to-work  States  cannot  pur- 
chase autos  and  other  products  made  by 
workers  in  fair-wage  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  with  my  remarks  the  fol- 
lowing Resolution  138  enacted  by  the 
East  Chicago,  Ind.,  City  Council  This 
resolution  advocates  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  and  also  the  termination  of 
right- to- work  laws  in  various  States 
throughout  the  Nation: 

Resolution    138,    East    Chicago,    Ind.,    Crrr 
Council 

(Resolution  memorializing  the  city  of  East 
Chicago  to  enact  legislation  to  restore  full 
freedom  of  collective  bargaining  as  uni- 
form national  labor  policy  and  practice 
throughout  the  United  States,  by  repealing 
existing  sanctions  of  State  right-to-work 
laws  contained  in  section  14(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959, 
and  by  other  appropriate  action) 

Whereas  section  14(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended,  and  section 
705(b)   of  the  Labor-Management  RepcH-tlng 
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and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  sanction  the  en- 
actment of  State  right-to- work  laws  prohibit- 
ing the  negotiation  of  agreements  between 
unions  and  employers  assuring  union  seciir- 
ity  during  the  term  of  such  agreement;  and 

Whereas  by  constitutional  provision  or 
statute  19  States  have  such  right-to-work 
laws  in  efTect,  and  by  counties  and  other 
local  bodies  have  adopted  and  put  such 
laws  Into  effect;  and 

Whereas  such  laws  are  contrary  to  and  in 
derogation  of  jM-ovlsions  of  Federal  law  con- 
tained in  sections  8(a),  (3)  and  8(f)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
which  in  the  absence  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959, 
permit  under  specified , conditions  the  nego- 
tiation of  agreements  between  unions  and 
employers  assuring  union  security  during 
the  term  of  such  agreements;  and 

Whereas  State  rlght-to-work  laws  under- 
mine union  organization  and  interfere  with 
full  freedom  of  collective  bargaining  between 
unions  and  employers;  tend  to  depress  wages 
and  working  conditions  and  to  promote 
strikers  and  instability  and  antagonism  in 
labor-management  relations;  and  unfairly 
compel  unions  to  represent  and  bargain  for 
workers  who  are  unwilling  to  bear  the  cost 
and  responsibility  of  pcu-ticipatlon  in  union 
organization  and  collective  bargaining;   and 

Whereas  State  rlght-to-work  laws  are  un- 
fair and  antilabor  in  their  effects  and  are 
designed  to  weaken  and  harass  labor  unions 
in  their  organization  efforts  and  In  repre- 
senting workers  In  bargaining  with  their  em- 
ployers: and 

Whreas  labcn:  xinions  are  generally  ren- 
dered less  effective  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  wage  earners,  and  wages  and  working 
conditions  are  generally  lower  In  States  hav- 
ing right-to-work  laws  than  in  States  where 
3uch  laws  do  not  exist;  and 

Whereas  successful  implementation  of  the 
national  labor  policy  in  support  of  union  or- 
ganization and  collective  bargaining  is  not 
possible  unlesB  unions  and  union  secvirlty 
are  accepted  by  management  as  desirable 
forms  of  Induslxlal  dealings:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  City  Council  of  East 
Chicago.  Ind.,  urgently  requests  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  enact  such 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  and  sec- 
tion 705(b)  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  ot  1969.  which 
sanction  State  rlght-to-work  laws,  and  to 
restore  full  freedom  of  collective  bargaining 
as  uniform  national  labor  policy  and  practice 
throughout  the  United  States;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  city  clerk  of  the 
city  of  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  to  the  President 
and  vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  representing  their  State  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
John  P.  Coneot, 

Presiding  Officer. 
Attest: 

James  F.  Gimthck, 

City  Clerk. 

Why  Not  Socialism? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  VntCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  26. 1965 

Mr.     BROYHILL     of     Virginia.     Mr. 
Speaker,  Randolph  Marshall  Pitts,  an 


outstanding  young  high  school  student 
in  Arlington,  Va.,  made  a  prize-winning 
speech  earlier  this  mouth  before  a  Vir- 
ginia State  convention  of  the  Teenage 
Young  Republicans. 

I  believe  that  Randy'E  subject,  as  well 
as  his  unusual  presentation,  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  who  read  this  Record. 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  his  speech  in  full: 

Wht  Not  Socsalism? 
(An    address    by    Randolph    Marshall    Pitts, 

before  the  Young  Republican  Federation 

of    Virginia    1965    convention,    Richmond, 

Va.,  March  2,  1965) 

Socialism  is  a  worldwide  movement.  A 
century  ago,  its  supportere  could  be  counted 
in  the  hundreds — today  they  number  close 
to  a  billion. 

These  are  dedicated  people.  The  gosp>el 
they  preach  Is  to  them  nothing  less  than  a 
regeneration  of  society.  They  believe  that 
the  world  is  ripe  for  change — and  they  mean 
to  change  it. 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  voice  our 
opp>osltion  to  the  Socialist  movement.  How 
can  we — the  few — have  tihe  moral  right  to 
oppose  so  many?  I  will  show  you  that  we 
not  only  can — we  must.  Finally,  I  will 
suggest  to  you  how. 

First,  it  will  be  neces3ary  to  strip  away 
a  facade  of  myths  which  shield  socialism 
from  the  light  of  truth.  What,  Indeed,  is 
socialism?  A  complete  answer  would  be  too 
lengthy  for  this  convention.  Accordingly,  I 
will  limit  my  comments  to  a  few  important 
fundamentals. 

Socialism  is  defined  by  Its  advocates  as  a 
movement  which  aims  at  the  ownership  by 
society  of  the  principal  means  of  production 
and  distribution — with  their  management  by 
government  for  the  prevention  of  exploita- 
tion, and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  as  a 
whole. 

Socialism  and  communism  are  alike  in 
spite  of  Uberallst  hogwash  to  the  contrary. 
The  father  of  them  both  is  Karl  Marx.  So- 
cialism is  but  the  first  stage  in  society's 
enslavement — communism  is  a  further  de- 
velopment, or  higher  stage  of  socialism. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  stages  Is 
made  clear  by  the  following : 

Under  socialism,  from  each  according  to 
his  ability — to  each  according  to  his  deeds. 

Under  communism,  from  each  according 
to  his  ability — to  each  according  to  his  needs. 

How  simple  these  words — yet  how  fore- 
boding their  meaning.  I  irtll  return  to  them 
later. 

Early  In  the  19th  century,  there  wer^  num- 
erous men  In  England  and  in  Prance  who 
reacted  strongly  to  the  harsh  environment 
generated  by  the  industrial  revolution. 
These  became  known  as  the  Utopian  Social- 
ists, and  they  made  penetrating  criticisms 
of  the  capitalist  system.  While  they  were 
groping  for  a  new  gospel  to  preach,  two  men 
were  bom  who  were  to  leave  a  more  lasting 
imprint  upon  society  as  a  whole. 

Their  names  were  Karl  Marx  and  Prledrich 
En  gels. 

Like  the  Utopians.  Marks  and  Engels  were 
Socialists.  They,  too,  wanted.  In  their  own 
way.  to  improve  society. 

But  there  the  resemblance  ended.  The 
socialism  of  the  Utopians  was  based  on  hu- 
manltarlanlsm.  The  socialism  of  Marx  and 
Engels  sought  to  establish  two  classes  of  hu- 
mans— the  bourgeois  and  the  proletariat — 
which  would  be  pitted  one  against  the  other 
In  a  struggle  to  the  death.  Marx  preached 
that  socialism  must  "transform"  society. 
Rather  than  transform,  he  really  meant  de- 
stroy. Listen  to  his  disciple,  Lenin,  who  said, 
"The  essence  of  revolution  is  not  that  a  new 
class  shall  govern  by  me»ns  of  the  old  ma- 
chinery, but  that  It  shall  smash  up  this  ma- 
chinery and  govern  by  means  of  a  new 
machine." 

History  assures  you  that  Mr.  Lenin  prac- 
ticed what  he  preached.  So  do  most  other 
Socialists. 


And  -SO,  I  believe  that  it  Is  now  ]ust  and 
right  to  label  socialism  a  conspiracy,  it 
plans  to  conquer  ub — and  has  told  us  so  in 
many  languages  and  in  many  forums  repeat- 
edly. I  wonder  sometimes  why  we  do  not 
seem  to  listen. 

What  else  is  socialism — as  defined  and 
practiced  in  Marxism?  It  may  siUTirise  some 
that  Marxism  is  more  than  a  system  of  social 
and  economic  doctrines.  It  is  also,  in  the 
wide  sense  of  the  word,  a  plilloeophy.  Even 
more  surprising,  one  original  concern  of  the 
cult  was  with  the  nature  of  matter.  L^nin 
wrote  that  matter  is  "the  objective  reaUty 
which  Is  copied,  photographed,  and  reflected 
by  our  sensations,  while  existing  independ- 
ently of  them" — and  he  considered  that  this 
was  also  the  view  of  Marx  and  Engels. 

Well,  what  is  so  revolutionary  about  'hat 
statement?  Matter  exists,  and  we  perceive 
it  by  our  senses.     Hardly  earthshaking. 

But  we  should  beware;  these  are  Soci.Uist 
words.  Here  Is  another  example  of  a  simple, 
inslgniflcant  statement — of  no  conse- 
quence— unworthy  of  attention.  But  It  Is  a 
Socialist  statement,  and  like  so  many  others, 
it  is  a  microscopic  seed  from  which  a  vast 
and  venomous  foliage  grows. 

To  Illustrate  this  point,  let's  listen  to  En- 
gels as  he  argues  that  there  are  only  two 
main  philosophies — idealism  and  material- 
ism. According  to  the  idealists,  he  .<:ays, 
mind  in  some  form  or  another  is  the  primary 
being  from  which  everything  else  is  sprung; 
while  according  to  the  materialists — the  dis- 
ciples of  socialism — matter  Is  the  primary 
being  from  which  mind  has  taken  its  origin. 

From  this,  a  number  of  closely  related 
topics  emerge  in  the  Marxist-Leninist  mum- 
bo- J  umbo: 

"Man's  perception  is  reliable,  and  re-.eals 
an  independently  existing  material  world  ac- 
curately. 

"Nature  stands  in  no  need  of  a  Creator,  but 
is  itself  the  creator  of  men  and  minds. 

"We  can  Improve  our  knowledge  of  nature 
by  employing  the  methods  of  the  natural 
sciences,  but  the  methods  of  speculative 
philosophy  can  lead  to  no  useftd  knowledge." 

I  hope  that  "tilt"  signs  went  up  all  over 
this  hall  at  those  last  statements.  Some- 
thing new  called  "Nature"  has  been  set  up  in 
socialism  as  a  basis  for  everything.  It  Is  a 
visible,  feelable  entity  which  encompasses  all. 
It  can  be  weighed  and  measured  and  chem- 
ically analyzed.  A  mathematician  can  vrr\te 
its  formulas — a  physicist  its  laws.  Nature  is 
an  orderly  thing,  predictable,  steerable.  and 
uniformly  exact. 

Please  note  that  natxu?e  creates  men's 
minds  in  the  Socialist  dogma.  It  follows 
then  that  formulas  can  be  written  for 
minds — and  physical  laws  established  for 
their  modes  of  operation.  By  stirring  in  or 
leeching  out  an  ingredient  here  and  there, 
we  can  create  a  new  detergent — or  a  new 
mind. 

So  now.  man  and  his  mind  can  be  repre- 
sented by  an  equation  such  as  ax»— bx  -  c  =  0. 
This  is  very  precise  and  scientific — why  don't 
we  go  one  logical  step  further?  Modern 
computers  gobble  up  formulas  such  as  that 
and  solve  millions  of  them  per  second.  let's 
stuff  man  Into  a  computer  along  with  all  the 
rest  of  socialism's  "Nature".  Then  we  will 
ask  the  machine  to  describe  the  universe. 
What  is  its  shape  and  size?  Of  what  does— 
or  should  It  consist?  How  should  it  be  popu- 
lated? What  should  the  people  do?  What 
should  they  think? 

Absurd?  By  no  means.  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed to  you  the  avowed  goal  of  socialism. 
If  you  don't  believe  this  to  be  so,  you  bad 
better  find  out  soon — before  it  Is  too  late— 
if  it  is  not  already  so. 

Read  the  works  of  Marxist  maniac-s  and 
you  will  discover  that  dialectical  material- 
ism leads  to  Marxist  naturalism  leads  to 
scientific  empiricism  leads  to  historical  ma- 
terialism leads  to  Marxist  mcwallty  leads  to 
central  planning — and  thence  Into  the  guta 
of  a  computer. 
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in  this  neat,  scientific,  orderly  concept  of 
society,  what  happened  to  the  human  spirit? 
What  happened  to  God? 

The  answer  to  both  of  these  is  found  in  the 
socialist  version  of  the  state.  The  state  wiU 
prof^ram  the  computer  and  spew  out  the  in- 
structions for  all  men's  needs.  Remember, 
I  mentioned  that  communism  promises  to 
eKh  according  to  his  needs.  Who  deter- 
mries  those  needs?  The  state.  How  does 
the  state  determine  needs?  By  central  plan- 
n:!iK.  What  is  the  most  efficient  planning 
10'  \'^    A  computer. 

With  nanosecond  speed  the  computer  will 
turn  out  programs  for  nails  and  rockets  and 
toothpaste  and  cereal — all  of  the  material 
needs  of  mankind.  And  what  is  even  more 
attractive  In  upper  Utopia — since  matter 
creates  mind— the  computer  wUl  turn  out 
ideas  "There  wiU  be  programs  for  creativity, 
for  ambition,  for  pride,  for  Joy  and  fear  and 
iQye — and,  of  course,  for  hate. 

Is  this  What  you  want?  No?  Then  the 
time  to  do  something  about  it  is  now— right 

now.  ,j  J 

I  promised  to  suggest  what  we  should  do. 
I  will  outline  this  quickly. 

We  must  be  the  first — not  the  last — to  dis- 
cover and  deal  with  society's  Imperfections. 
Socialists  point  an  accusing  finger  at  the 
poverty,  crime,  slums,  and  social  Inequities 
we  have  allowed  to  fester  In  o\u-  midst. 
They  have  an  answer — you  have  Just  heard 
me  "describe  It.  If  we  are  to  escape  being 
inundated  by  the  Socialist  wave,  we  must 
take  positive  action.  We  must  analyze  the 
causes  of  o\ar  social  blemishes.  We  must 
think  of  democratic — or  rather  republican 
meriiis  to  prevent  their  reoccurrences  and, 
of  course,  to  correct  them  as  they  are.  We 
must  put  democracy  to  work  with  greater 
energy  and  a  higher  productiveness  than  the 
Socialists  can  ever  hope  to  offer. 

In  summary,  I  do  not  want  to  live  in  a 
materialist  socialism.  I  want  my  mind  and 
botly — and  my  soul  to  be  free.  To  achieve 
this,  I  plead  with  you,  let's  put  democracy  to 
work. 
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House  passed  elementary  and  secondary  education  assistance  bill. 
See  Congressional  Program  Ahead.         I 
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Chamber  Action 

The  Senate  was  not  in  session  today.  Its  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  Monday,  March  29,  at  noon. 

President's  Message — ^Economic  Development:  On 
Thursday,  March  25,  Senate  received  President's  mes- 
sage recommending  a  program  of  area  and  regional 
economic  development,  focused  upon  die  needs  of  dis- 
tressed areas — referred  to  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Committee  Meetings 

(^Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 

APPROPRIATIONS— LABOR-HEW 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  con- 
tinued its  hearings  on  fiscal  1966  budget  estimates  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  with  testimony  in  behalf 
of  funds  for  their  respective  agencies  from  the  following 
witnesses:  William  E.  Simkin,  Director,  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service ;  Howard  W.  Habermeyer, 
Chairman,  Railroad  Retirement  Board;  Frank  W.  Mc- 
Culloch,  Chairman,  and  Arnold  Ordman,  General 
Counsel,  both  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board; 
Howard  G.  Gamser,  National  Mediation  Board;  Gen. 
Wade  H.  Haislip,  Governor,  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home;  and 
Keith  Fry,  who  read  the  statement  of  Carl  J.  Johnson, 
Executive  Director,  Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Potomac  River  Basin. 

Hearings  continue  on  Thursday,  April  i,  on  proposed 
funds  for  the  Department  of  Labor. 

D!fc:  MATTERS 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia:  Subcommittee 
on  the  Judiciary  held  hearings  on  the  following  bills: 

S.  13 19,  authorizing  the  D.C.  courts  to  release  selected 
offenders  from  prison  at  specified  times  to  engage  in 
gainful  employment,  with  testimony  from  Irving 
Bryan,  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  Donald  Clemmer>  Department  of  Correc- 
tions, both  of  the  D.C.  goverrmient;  and  Howard  C. 
Anderson,  Bar  Association  of  the  D.C; 
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S.  132 1,  authorizing  bond  requirements  in  connection 
with  attachment  before  judgment  to  be  fixed  at  twice 
the  amount  of  property  attached  rather  than  twice  the 
amount  of  the  claim,  with  testimony  from  Larry  Mar- 
golis.  Assistant  Corporation  . Counsel,  D.C;  Michael 
Schuchat,  Bar  Association  of  the  D.C;  and  Howard  C. 
Anderson; 

S.  13 17,  authorizing  D.C  Commissioners  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  handling  and  collection  of  dishonored 
checks  and  money  orders,  with  testimony  from  Irving 

Bryan,  who  was  accompanied  by  John  W.  West,  Treas- 
ury Division,  D.C;  and 

J  H.R.  66,  authorizing  the  D.C  Board  of  Parole  to  dis- 
charge a  parolee  from  supervision  prior  to  expiration 
of  his  maximum  term,  with  testimony  from  Irving 
Bryan,  who  was  accompanied  by  Hugh  F.  Rivers,  D.C. 
Board  of  Parole. 

TRAFFIC  SAFETY 

Committee  on  Government  Operations:  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  Reorganization  continued  its  hearings  on 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  traf&c  sai'ct}', 
having  as  its  witnesses  John  T.  Connor,  Secretary  of 
Commerce;  Rex  M.  Whitton,  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator, Department  of  Commerce;  and  Stephen 
N.  Shulman,  representing  the  Department  of  Defense. 
On  Thursday,  March  25,  on  page  D227  the  Daily 
Digest  stated  that  NASA  Administrator  James  E.  Webb 
had  testified  in  connection  with  this  matter;  actually, 
testimony  was  received  instead  from  Charles  A.  \^\'bb, 
Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

TUALATIN  RECLAMATION  PROJECT,  AND 
WATER  PROJECTS  RECREATION 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  Committee, 
in  executive  session,  ordered  favorably  reported  with 
amendment  S.  254,  authorizing  construction  of  the 
Tualatin  Federal  reclamation  project,  Oregon. 

Committee  also  considered,  but  took  no  final  action 
on,  S.  1229,  proposed  Water  Projects  Recreation  Act, 
and  will  resume  its  consideration  on  Tuesday,  March  30. 


Export  Expansion  Act  of  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29,  1965 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
made  by  me  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  on  March  17, 1965: 

ExpOBT  Expansion  Act  of  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
opportunity  to  be  here  this  morning.  I 
thought  that  I  might  start  as  a  witness  in 
this  proceeding  by  generally  outlining  the 
problem  as  we  see  it.  I  will  leave  the  specifics 
mentioned  by  the  chairman  to  the  Industry 
witnesses  who  will  follow  me.  These  Indus- 
try witnesses  can  develop  much  of  the  de- 
tiiiled  information  sought  by  the  committee. 

I  would  like  to  empliaslze  first  that  we  are 
trying  to  bring  about  a  condition  in  the 
world  that  will  allow  our  private  industries 
t<)  compete  on  an  equal  l>asis  with  other 
rations  for  business  opportunities. 

We  have  had  a  change  In  the  complexion  of 
world  affairs  in  the  last  lOf^ears.  As  we  are 
all  aware,  oxir  task  Immediately  after  World 
War  n  was  to  help  rebuild  the  shattered, 
w.ir-tom  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia.  These 
r.,itions  were  industrialized  countries  with 
U  ng  histories  of  commercial  enterprise.  We 
conceived  it  to  be  our  duty  to  help  them  back 
on  their  feet,  to  get  their  economies  operat- 
ing again  to  the  point  where  they  no  longer 
needed  our  aid.  That  Job  is  done.  The 
industrialized,  commercial  nations  are  hum- 
ming. We  did  o\ir  Job  so  well  that  those  very 
r.ations  now  are  competing  with  us  to  cap- 
ture the  commercial  markets  in  the  remain- 
ing portions  of  the  earth. 

So  we  are  shifting  course — turning  a  cor- 
DfT — to  a  new  concept  of  world  trade  and 
foreign  relations.  Basically,  we  are  looking 
TO  the  newly  emerging  nations  for  new  mar- 
kets, for  new  customers  for  our  wares. 

Many  of  the  new  emerging  nations  are  now 
approaching  the  point  that,  with  a  little 
financial  help,  they  covUd  become  very  good 
cu.stomers  Indeed.  We  have  to  understand 
this  new  concept — ^we  have  to  analyze  the 
situation  to  determine  where  our  best  op- 
portunities lie.  We  have  to  go  after  the  busi- 
ness. That  means  giving  our  salesmen  both 
t..e  understanding  and  tools  to  work  with. 

It  is  clear  that  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
is  in  the  field  of  finance.  These  young  na- 
t:  ns  want  to  buy.  We  want  to  sell.  But 
ti.ey  are  not  rich.  In  some  cases  they  may 
Hi.t  look  like  good  credit  risks  at  this  mo- 
n.ent.  An  underdeveloped  but  emerging  na- 
'Mn  is  in  the  position  of  needing  heavy  cap- 
i"  1  goods,  but  does  not  have  the  money  to 
b'.y  directly  from  U.S.  manufacturers.  I'm 
t:-.lk.lng  about  a  country,  for  example,  that 
^  ints  Jet  aircraft,  heavy  farm  equipment, 
and  other  types  of  industrial  machinery, 
b  ses,  trucks,  and  so  on. 

So  what  happens?  Unable  to  buy  from 
Us.  firms,  the  struggling  young  country 
lo'  'ks  for  easy  credit  terms  on  which  it  can 
ri;.ance  the  machinery  of  progress  and  the 
u>d]s  of  modernization.    The  young  country 
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has  no  cbolce.  Even  though  It  might  prefer 
to' deal  with  n.S.  firms  because  the  products 
are  of  superior  quality,  delivery  achedulee 
are  better,  and  other  ancUlary  services  are 
topnotch,  the  Impecunious  nation  is  forced 
to  go  where  it  can  make  any  kind  of  deal  at 
all. 

In  our  own  economy,  many  groups  of  peo- 
ple could  not  buy  the  products  they  want  If 
they  could  not  get  good  credit  for  InstaU- 
ment  purchases. 

That  Is  one  of  the  key  purposes  of  title  Et 
of  this  bill,  the  Export  Bcpansion  Act  of  1965. 
Under  title  n,  our  Government  could  provide 
k  mutually  satisfactory  meeting  ground  for 
our  sellers. and  other  nations'  buyers.  The 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  could 
provide  this  meeting  ground.  ThXB  bUI  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  Ezimbank  to  follow 
through  on  making  financing  of  the  type  I 
have  been  discussing  a  reality. 

Let  me  offer  a  simple  example,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Take  company  X,  which  manufacturers 
an  item  we  will  call  a  widget.  Let  us  say  that 
the  widget  costs  91  mllUon.  It  1b  In  prime 
demand  in  an  up-and-coming  nation.  But 
that  cotmtry,  like  the  young  couple,  has  no 
money,  only  a  good  f  ut\ire. 

We  talk  about  credit.  The  nation  is  in- 
terested. Company  X  wants  to  sell.  But  the 
company  does  not  feel  it  Is  in  a  position  to 
assume  the  economic  and  political  risks  in- 
volved with  selling  a  relatively  expensive 
item  to  customers  in  this  new  nation.  The 
American  company  does  not  know  the  coun- 
try well.  The  company  looks  to  our  Govern- 
ment for  advice  and  assistance. 

The  type  of  governmental  assistance  we 
think  that  can  be  applied,  and  wovild  be  de- 
veloped from  this  measure,  is  a  broadening 
of  the  role  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  The 
Bank  could  move  to  guarantee  a  much 
broader  kind  of  lending  by  private  banking 
Institutions  which  service  our  export  trade. 
It  is  a  very  simple  concept,  but  a  very  im- 
portant one.  Company  X  sells  its  widget  on 
much  the  same  basis  that  It  does  to  a  cus- 
tomer in  the  United  States.  The  Exim- 
bank  guarantees  the  financing,  with  the 
backing  of  the  Government.  The  wheels  of 
commerce  roll. 

The  key  portion  of  this  bill  is  the  part 
that  In  some  measure  changes  the  concept 
of  financing  by  Eximbank  that  helps  make 
our  manufacturers  fully  competitive  with 
other  Industrial  exporting  nations  of  the 
world. 

I  trust  that  during  the  course  of  these 
bearings  you  wiU  hear  a  nxmiber  of  specific 
examples  of  what  is  being  faced  by  our  peo- 
ple as  they  attempt  to  sell  abroad.  I'm  sure 
that  a  number  of  exact  sets  of  figures  will  be 
offered  to  you  by  other  witnesses.  I  will 
give  you  one  good  example  of  the  need  for 
this  legislation. 

It  is  estimated,  for  example,  in  the  aero- 
space industry  alone  there  is  a  potential  mar- 
ket for  $2  billion  worth  of  sales  in  countries 
that  presently  cannot  purchase  our  products 
because  they  are  Inadequately  financed. 

When  you  begin  to  examine  this  in  terms 
of  the  jobs  that  are  produced  in  the  United 
States,  you  begin  to  see  the  significance  of 
selling  abroad. 

A  second  item  Is  In  terms  of  our  balance 
of  payments.  Improving  our  sales  abroad 
offers  the  only  long-term  solution  to  the  vi- 
tal balance-of-pa3rments  problem  our  Nation 
faces  right  today. 

We  can  make  short-term,  stop-gap  ges- 


tures at  shifting  tlie  balance  back  in  our 
favor.  But  over  ttie  long  pull,  the  oinly  thing 
that  will  produce  credits  for  us  with  foreign 
nations  is  to  trade  with  th«n.  In  this  way. 
the  money  they  owe  us  for  the  products  they 
buy  here  tlpa  the  scales  in  our  favor.  We 
xn\ist  have  a  favorable  balance  in  order  for 
us  to  meet  our  present  commitments 
abroad. 

At  present  we  are  exporting  more  than  we 
import.  But  we  do  not  export  enough  to  also 
cover  our  military  operations  and  assistance 
cominltm.ents  in  other  nations.  We  must  in- 
crease our  foreign  trade.  Our  national  m- 
terest  demands  it. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  more  general 
point.  In  title  I  of  this  blU  we  are  attempting 
to  set  up  ancillary  machinery  to  help  carry 
out  the  principles  set  down  in  title  n.  In 
other  words,  oxu*  OoTeminent  must  help  get 
enough  trained  people  out  mto  the  markets 
of  the  world  to  do  an  effective  Job  of  pro- 
moting our  trade  with  the  other  nations. 

There  are  about  135  centers  around  the 
globe,  either  capital  cities,  or  having  a  popu- 
lation m  excess  of  1  million  people.  In  only 
93  of  these  do  we  have  any  oommercial  at- 
tache at  all.  Anything  we  do  in  the  other 
centers  is  largely  hit  and  miss. 

We  can  very  BuccesBfully  aid  our  private 
businessmen  in  developing  the  markets  of 
the  wwld,  If  we  exhibit  the  will  to  do  so. 
The  mechanisms  for  achieving  that  end  are 
clearly  spelled  out  in  Utle  I  of  the  act. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  what  we  hope  to  ac- 
complish through  the  bills  Senator  IiCacnu- 
soN  and  I  have  mtroduced.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  again  that  we,  as  a  nation,  must 
help  these  younger  nations  to  finance  their 
purchases  with  o\ir  own  U.S.  companies.  If 
we  don't  we  will  fail  in  the  competition  for 
world  trade. 

If  we  fail  In  the  competition  for  Wbrld 
trade,  we  wlU  not  only  injure  ourselves  In 
the  political  and  diplomatic  relationships 
that  we  have  with  these  countries,  but  we 
will  also  see  our  economy  falter.  We  need 
that  share  of  world  trade  that  we  aren't 
getting  now  to  maintain  our  trade  momen- 
tum. It  will  provide  us  with  the  percent- 
age which  Is  necessary  to  keep  us  moving. 

The  difference  beween  the  business  that 
we  lose  without  the  credit  mechanisms  In 
this  blU  and  the  trade  we  enjoy  if  this 
concept  is  adopted  spells  for  many  Indus- 
tries the  difference  between  profit  and  loss, 
prosperity  and  depression. 

The  prospering  of  a  business  means  Jobs, 
this  means  development  of  our  country, 
and  finally,  it  means  the  kind  of  friendly, 
peaceful  relations  with  the  emerging  na- 
tions of  the  world  we  want  and  need. 

Gentlemen,  in  my  opinion  this  Is  a  key 
way  to  produce  world  peace.  We  help  de- 
velop friendly  aUies  rather  than  hostile 
enemies.  We  do  it  not  by  mertiy  handing 
them  money — but  by  trading  with  them, 
respecting  their  ability  to  do  business  and 
grow.  Through  this  act  we  say  to  them: 
"We  give  you  a  hand  now  to  get  you  over 
the  rough  spots.  The  day  will  come  when 
you  don't  need  our  credit  guarantees. 
When  that  day  comes.  Godspeed,  and  we 
will  be  pleased  to  continue  doing  business 
with  you  on  any  other  mutually  advan- 
tageous basis." 

I  appreciate  having  had  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  your  committee  to  testify 
on  this  most  importtuat  matter.  I  would 
also  be  most  happy  to  answn^  any  questions 
that  the  committee  might  have. 
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Iowa's  Elderly  Like  Their  SUte 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  highly  reputable  Wallaces  Parmer 
poll  recently  published  the  results  of  a 
survey  which  had  been  taken  in  Iowa  on 
the  question,  "Where  do  our  senior  citi- 
zens plan  to  go  when  they  retire?"  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  Iowa  citizens 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  remain  in 
their  home  I^Ate  and  close  to  their  fam- 
ily and  friends.  I  feel  that  we  in  Con- 
gress should  be  aware  of  the  wishes  of 
our  senior  citizens  as  we  study  legislation 
pertaining  to  their  retirement  and  com- 
mend the  results  of  this  poll  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Farm  Folks'  Views  on  Retirement 

Do  you  plan  to  retire  from  active  farming 
at  age  65?  And  when  you  do  retire,  where 
do  you  want  to  live? 

The  Wallaces  Parmer  poll  has  been  asking 
Iowa  farm  people  theee  questions.  On  the 
flEB*"*^  you  plan  to  retire  at  age  65?"  they 
answered  as  IoUowb: 

[In  percent) 


but  you  notice   how  many   come  back   to 
Iowa  after  a  couple  of  years." 

The  poll  also  asked.  "When  you  retire,  In 
what  pert  of  the  country  would  you  like  to 
live  most  of  the  year?" 

Percent 

Iowa 84 

Soone  other  Corn  Belt  State 2 

California 2 

Arizona  or  New  Mexico _ 4 

Florida . 2 

Other , 6 

Iowa  came  out  ahead  In  a  big  way,  with 
older  people  giving  it  the  biggest  vote.  Over 
95  percent  of  men  65  and  ovar  voted  to  stay 
In  Iowa.  Maybe  one  reason  Is  that  older 
folks  sometimes  just  hate  to  move. 

California  seems  to  have  lost  some  of  its 
attraction  for  retired  Iowa  farmers  and  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  are  gaining. 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Undecided      

62 
20 
18 

GC 
20 
24 

59 

Ym. - 

No 

20 
21 

Younger  men,  with  retirement  a  long  way 
off,  were  more  Inclined  to  say  yes  than  older 
ones.  Men  65  and  over,  who  were  right  up 
against  the  problem,  voted  only  57  percent 
yes  and  43  percent  no. 

Women  weren't  as  much  interested.  A 
woman  In  Wright  County  said,  "I  don't  think 
a  woman  ever  retiree.  She  still  has  to  cook 
and  clean  and  has  the  washing  to  do." 

The  poll  also  asked.  "When  you  retire, 
where  do  you  want  to  live?"  This  question 
was  also  asked  in  1955.  Bee  how  men  and 
women  scored  in  different  years. 

[In  percent) 
Men:  J  955     1964 

On  the  farm 48         58 

In  small   town 42         40 

In  larger  city 10  2 

There  was  a  higher  percentage  of  owner 
operators  In  1964  than  in  1955,  probably  63 
percent  In  1956  against  69  percent  tn  1964. 
Only  an  owner  has  a  choice  liere.  A  tenant 
has  to  move  on  retirement. 

Social  secxirlty  also  made  a  difference  in 
the  comparisons  with  1955.  Apparently 
more  elderly  fanners  are  now  field  renting 
their  land,  holding  on  to  the  farm  buildings, 
raising  a  garden  and  a  few  head  of  stock. 
With  social  security  added,  they  can  work 
out  a  fair  Income. 

For  older  men  and  women,  the  choice  was 
overwhelmingly  to  stay  on  the  farm  If  they 
could.  Men  of  65  and  over  voted  86  percent 
for  retirement  on  the  farm.  Women  were 
93  percent  in  favor. 

Some  older  folks  said  that  while  they 
wanted  to  live  in  Iowa,  they  hoped  to  go  to  a 
wanner  ciunate  for  part  of  the  winter. 

An  older  farmer  In  Ringgold  County  said. 
"We'U  probably  retire  here  In  Iowa,  but  it 
depends  on  where  the  kids  are  by  then." 

A  farmer  In  Sao  County  spbke  for  many: 
"I'll  always  stay  in  Iowa.  It's  a  wonderful 
place.    People  leave  looking  for  better  places. 


Government  Patent  Infringements — 
Erosion  of  American  Patent  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF   WISCONSrW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  29.  1965 

Mr.  O'KGNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  today  to  do  something 
about  the  Infringement  and  the  erosion 
of  the  American  patent  rights  by  for- 
eign concerns. 

This  bill  will  at  least  put  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  on  record  concern- 
ing the  purchase  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  products  from  for- 
eign countries  where  there  is  an  Infringe- 
ment of  our  Government  patent  rights. 
The  least  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  can  do  to  protect  its  own 
Interests  is  to  stop  encouraging  foreign 
producers  from  infringing  on  American 
patent  rights  by  purchasing  their  prod- 
ucts. 

In  support  of  the  bill  which  I  have  in- 
troduced, I  wish  to  point  out  the  reasons 
for  my  doing  so. 

<1)      I-EDERAL     AGENCIES     BEGIT*     PURCHASES'    OF 
INFRINGING  DRUG  PRODUCTS 

For  many  years,  purchasing  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  bought  pat- 
ented drug  products  only  from  the  own- 
ers of  the  pertinent  U.S.  patents  or  their 
licensees.  It  was  not  until  December 
1959,  that  the  Military  Medical  Supply 
Agency,  a  branch  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  departed  from  this  policy  by 
buying  unlicensed  tetracycline,  a  broad- 
spectrum  antibotic  effective  against  a 
wide  range  of  infectious  diseases,  from 
an  Italian  source.  Since  that  time,  other 
Federal  purchasing  agencies,  principally 
those  associated  with  the  Department  of 
Defense,  have  purchased  several  drug 
products  covered  by  U.S.  patents,  from 
unlicensed  foreign  sources,  principally 
Italian,  for  use  in  the  United  States  in 
direct  and  deliberate  violation  of  U.S. 
patents. 

In  purchasing  unlicensed  drugs  from 
foreign  sources  for  use  In  the  United 
States,  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
limited  itself  to  situations  where  the  pat- 
ent has  been  involved  in  litigation  or 


where  the  patented  product  has  been  in- 
volved in  Federal  antitrust  litigation. 
Suggestions  to  the  contrary  are  untrue. 
Mere  involvement  in  litigation  of  a  pat- 
ent or  a  patented  product  would,  in  any 
event,  provide  a  FKX>r  rationale  for 
deliberately  violating  patents. 

The  validity  of  several  of  the  patent.s 
covering  drug  products  purchased  from 
unlicensed  foreign  sources  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  never  been  con- 
tested, and  several  patented  drug  prod- 
ucts so  purchased  have  never  been  in- 
volved in  Federal  antitrust  litigation. 

The  Federal  Government's  purchases 
of  unlicensed  Italian  drug  products  have 
been  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  Italy 
provides  no  patent  protection  for  either 
drug  products  or  processes.  It  is  the  only 
major  country  in  the  free  world  whlcli 
does  not  provide  such  patent  protection. 

(2)     LEGAL    LOOPHOLE    dTBD    IN    J  USTU'ICATION 

Certain  piuxhasing  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  found  a  loop- 
hole in  Federal  law  that  they  say  per- 
mits them  to  violate  U.S.  patents.  The 
pertinent  statute  provides  that  when- 
ever an  invention  covered  by  a  U.S.  pat- 
ent is  used  or  manufactured  by  or  for 
the  United  States,  without  license  of  the 
owner  thereof  or  lawful  right  to  use  or 
manufacture  the  same,  the  patent  own- 
er's remedy  shall  be  by  action  against 
the  United  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 
(28U.S.C.  1498.) 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  situation 
the  patent  owner  does  not  have  his  pri- 
mary patent  right  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
Federal  Government's  violation  of  hi.s 
patent  rights.  The  patent  owner  can- 
not obtain  an  injunction  from  the  court. 
even  at  the  end  of  successful  litigatior.. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  patent  holder 
is  limited  In  all  cases  to  the  recovery  ot 
damages — court  action  is  expensive, 
compensation  Is  long  delayed,  and  ade- 
quate recovery  is  unlikely  since  the  ex- 
tent of  the  damage  suffered  may  be  very 
diflacult  to  establish. 

It  is  unjust  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  have  what  amounts  to  a 
preferred  position  with  respect  to  its  own 
violation  of  patents  Issued  by  it.  The 
legislative  history  of  28  UJS.C.  1498. 
shows  that  it  was  contemplated  that  the 
statute  as  amended  in  1918  was  Intended 
to  insure  the  Federal  Government's  hav- 
ing clear  access  to  Inventions  during  war- 
time emergency  situations.  However,  no 
such  limitation  is  expressed  in  the  stat- 
ute and  this  has  offered  a  temptation  to 
purchasing  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  violate  U.S.  patents  even  in 
the  absence  of  an  emergency  situation. 

Purchases  of  patented  products  by  the 
Federal  Government  from  unlicensed 
sources  have  by  no  means  been  limited 
to  drug  products,  but  have  extended  to 
the  products  of  many  other  Industrie.s 
as  well.  The  net  result  has  been  a  seri- 
ous erosion  of  the  rights  of  U.S.  patent 
owners. 

(3)   NO  LOOPHOLE  FOR  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

The  erosion  of  American  patent  rights 
in  connection  with  Federal  purchases 
now  threatens  to  extend  to  local  govern- 
ments as  well.  While  this  erosion  de- 
pends upon  a  loophole  in  the  law  where 
Federal  purchases  are  concerned,  there 
is  no  such  loophole  whatsoever  for  local 
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governments  which  attempt  a  similar 
action.  We  know  of  no  statute  which 
would  permit  Infringements  of  UJ5. 
patents  by  local  governments  and  no 
statute  preventing  patent  owners  from 
obtaining  court  orders  to  stop  further 
violation  of  their  patent  rights  by  local 
governments,  as  well  as  obtaining  dam- 
ages for  patent  infringement. 

( 4 )  ATTEMPTED  JUSTIFICATION  FOR 
GOVERNMENT  PATENT  VIOLATIONS 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  justify 
the  violation  of  U.S.  drug  patents  by 
Government  agencies  on  the  ground  that 
the  prices  quoted  by  suppliers  of  imh- 
censed  foreign-made  drugs  are  lower 
than  those  quoted  by  American  patent 
owners  and  their^llcensees. 

Of  course,  patent-infringing,  Italian- 
made  tetracycline  can  be  sold  at  lower 
prices.  The  reasons  why  this  is  so  are 
clear  and  simple.  Unfortunately,  they 
are  also  inconsistent  with  the  demands 
of  the  American  system:  the  Italian  pro- 
ducers of  tetracycline  pay  wages  that 
are  one-fourth  of  the  rates  prevailing  in 
the  United  States;  they  have  had  to  bear 
no  research  costs  for  the  development  of 
tetracycline  or  other  new  drugs;  they 
have  incurred  no  costs  in  developing  the 
market  for  tetracycline  in  this  country; 
they  pay  no  Federal,  State,  or  local 
taxes.  In  brief,  they  are  exploiting  a 
readymade  situation. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  prices  quoted  by  Pfizer  to 
Federal  and  local  government  agencies 
on  tetracycline  are  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  prices  quoted  when  the  product 
was  Introduced.  Similarly.  Pfizer's  prices 
to  the  trade  generally  have  declined  by 
43  percent.  Even  with  such  substantial 
price  reductions,  Pfizer's  prices  for  tetra- 
cycline products  are  not  as  low  as  those 
for  products  produced  from  patent-in- 
fringing Italian-made  tetracycline. 

15)  UNLICENSED  FOREIGN-MADE  DRUG  PUR- 
CHASES ARE  "PENNY  WISE  AND  POUND  FOOL- 
ISH" 


The  attempted  justification  for  in- 
fringing Government  purchases  on  the 
grovmd  that  the  prices  quoted  by  sup- 
oliers  of  unlicensed  foreign-made  drugs 
are  lower  ignores  both  the  short-range 
and  long-range  adverse  consequences  of 
these  purchases  to  the  American  econ- 
omy and  can  well  be  characterized  as 
"I>enn3rwlse  and  potmd  foolish." 

Such  purchases  of  unlicensed  Italian- 
made  drugs  can  cause  loss  of  jobs  by 
American  workers;  encourage  additional 
dumping  of  Italian-made  products  in  the 
United  States  at  prices  lower  than  those 
charged  in  the  regular  Italian  market; 
discoiu-age  American  drug  research;  hurt 
the  imfavorable  American  balance  of  in- 
ternational payments;  and  reduce  tax 
revenues  for  Federal,  State,  and  munici- 
l)al  governments.  Each  of  these  adverse 
consequences  will  now  be  briefly  dis- 
cussed. 

(A)     LOSS   OF  JOBS  BY   AMERICAN   LABOR 

Purchases  of  unlicensed  foreign-made 
chugs  by  Federal  and  local  government 
agencies  cannot  help  but  adversely  af- 
fect American  workers.  The  reduction 
HI  sales  volume  represented  by  these  pur- 
chases and  the  further  patent  violations 
they  encourage  have  already  resulted  in 


the  loss  of  jobs  by  American  workers, 
and  this  job  loss  can  be  expected  to  in- 
crease. To  this  must  be  added  the  so- 
called  economic  multiplier  effect — ^the 
further  jobs  these  wage  earners  would 
have  created  for  other  workers  by  spend- 
ing their  wages. 

General  production  costs  in  Italy  are 
lower  than  those  in  the  United  States. 
It  should  be  recalled,  for  example,  that 
there  is  a  very  substantial  difference  be- 
tween wage  rates  in  this  coimtry  and  in 
Italy — that  wages  in  Italy  are  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  those  paid  in  the 
United  States.  Thus,  the  effect  of  ex- 
tensive purchasing  of  Italian-made 
drugs  for  use  in  the  United  States  is  to 
displace  highly  paid  American  workers 
with  low  iwdd  Italian  workers. 

(B)    DUMPING    or    ITALIAN-MADE    PRODUCTS 
ENCOURAGED 

The  term  "dumping"  appUes  to  the 
practice  of  making  sales  for  export  to 
another  country  at  lower  prices  than 
those  charged  for  the  same  product  in 
the  hone  market.  Dumping  Is  a  form 
of  price  discrimination  and  unfair  com- 
petition generally  condemned  in  inter- 
national trade  in  the  free  world. 

Prices  on  tetracycline  products  to 
large  government  hospitals  In  Italy  are 
over  twice  the  prices  offered  to  the  U.S. 
Government  for  unlicensed  foreign- 
made  tetracycline.  Having  no  stake  in 
the  U.S.  market  and  having  spent 
nothing  to  develop  this  market, 
Italian  suppliers  have  no  hesitancy  in 
selling  tetracycline  for  the  U.S.  market 
at  dumping  prices. 

(C)    AMERICAN  DRUG  RESEARCH  DISCOURAGED 

The  American  prescription  drug  in- 
dustry Is  characterized  by  imusually 
high  research  expenditures.  From  the 
time  a  promising  compound  Is  first 
spotted  In  a  research  laboratory  until 
the  time  it  may  finally  be  marketed, 
several  years  of  work  are  likely  to  be  in- 
volved. The  cost  of  research  and  de- 
velopment of  a  single  new  drug  has  been 
estimated  to  average  $6  million  by  Dr. 
Austin  Smith,  president  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association,  in 
testimony  before  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  on  April  8,  1964. 

Money  is,  of  course,  spent  on  promis- 
ing new  drugs  which  are  ultimately  dis- 
carded and  never  reach  the  market 
for  one  reason  or  another.  For  the  drug 
industry  as  a  whole,  the  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association  has  said  that 
the  odds  are  more  ttian  6.000  to  1  that 
a  newly  discovered  drug  will  never  reach 
the  market.  In  spite  of  these  odds,  the 
American  drug  industry  has  nevertheless 
gained  over  340  new  drugs  from  1941 
through  1962,  and  these  drugs  have  saved 
millions  of  lives. 


1962,  fewer  than  3.000.  More  tlian  4 
million  Americans  living  today  would  be 
dead  If  the  1937  death  rate  had  con- 
tinued. 

The  American  system  is  strengthened 
by  its  patent  structure,  provided  for  by 
the  U.S.  Constitution  to  advance  science 
by  protecting  Inventors.  More  drugs 
have  been  diaoovered  in  the  United  States 
under  the  protection  of  a  strong  patent 
system  than  in  any  other  country.  Italy, 
with  no  product  or  process  patent  pro- 
tection in  the  drug  field,  has  produced  no 
important  drug  discoveries. 

Expensive  as  it  is,  drug  research  is  no 
dispensable  luxury.  It  is  the  very  life- 
blood  of  an  Industry  devoted  to  saving 
lives  and  prcMnoting  health.  Further 
vital  discoveries  undoubtedly  will  be 
made  as  intensive  industrial  medical  re- 
search continues.  To  diminish  the 
sources  of  funds  for  its  support  would 
be  a  distinct  disservice  to  himianlty. 


(D> 


AMERICAN    BALANCE    OF    PATMENTS 
ADVERSELT     AFFECTED 


Comparisons  of  deaths  from  several 
diseases  between  the  year  1935,  when  the 
United  States  had  a  population  of  127 
million  persons,  and  1962,  when  there 
were  187  million  persons,  are  significant. 
In  1935,  70.000  people  in  the  United 
States  died  of  tuberculosis;  in  1962,  fewer 
than  10.000.  More  than  100,000  Ameri- 
cans died  of  pneumonia  and  influenza  in 
1935;  in  1962,  about  61,000.  Syphilis  took 
the  lives  of  almost  20,000  in  1935;   In 


While  this  country's  overall  balance- 
of-payments  situation  has  reportedly 
been  somewhat  alleviated,  this  remains 
a  serious  problem  which  deservedly  con- 
tinues to  receive  intense  attention  in 
Washington.  The  pxirchase  of  foreign- 
made  drugs  and  other  products  and  their 
importation  to  the  United  States  for  use 
in  violation  of  U.S.  patents  should  be 
more  carefully  scrutinized  for  their  di- 
rect and  adverse  impact  upon  our  un- 
favorable international  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation. 

(E)    AMERICAN    TAX    REVENUES    REDUCED 

What  the  overall  loss  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  is  as  a  result  of 
the  Federal  Government's  practice  of 
purchasing  foreign-made  drugs  and 
other  products  from  unlicensed  sources 
for  use  here  in  violation  of  UJS.  patents 
cannot  be  precisely  estimated;  nor  can 
the  extent  of  loss,  should  the  practice  he- 
come  more  widespread,  be  accurately 
predicted.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
loss  in  taxes  has  been  substantial  and 
that  if  this  practice  continues  and 
spreads  to  local  governments,  such  losses 
will  increase. 

Purchases  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  of  products  made  in  the 
United  States  put  money  to  work  within 
this  country  and  produce  tax  revenues 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. When  products  made  abroad 
are  purchased  from  a  foreign  company., 
no  such  tax  revenue  is  generated. 

Over  the  past  decade,  Pfizer  has  paid 
more  than  112  millions  of  dollars  in  Fed- 
eral income  taxes,  as  well  as  additional 
milUons  of  dollars  for  State  and  local 
taxes.  Other  American  drug  companies 
have  paid  comparable  amounts  in  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  taxes.  Pursuit  of 
a  policy  which  would  diminish  these  tax 
revenues  would  be  indeed  shortsighted. 

(6)    DISCOVERT  AND   LICENSING   OF  TETRACTLINE 

The  discovery  and  development  of 
tetracycline,  one  of  the  drugs  now  being 
purchased  by  Uie  Federal  Government 
from  unlicensed  Italian  sources,  is  a  typi- 
cal example  of  the  "risks  and  rewards" 
of  pharmaceutical  industry  research. 

It  originally  stemmed  from  an  attempt 
by   Pfizer   scientists   to   determine   the 
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chemical  structure  of  the  then  existing 
broad  spectrum  antibiotics,  oxytetra- 
cycline  and  chlortetracycline. 

For  over  2  years,  a  team  of  seven 
Pfizer  chemists — joined  by  Dr.  Robert 
B.  Woodward  of  Harvard  University,  co- 
discoverer  in  1944  of  the  synthesis  of 
quinine,  and  in  1951  of  one  of  the  major 
steps  in  the  total  synthesis  of  cortisone — 
worked  to  determine  the  structures  of 
these  two  compounds.  This  long  and  ex- 
pensive research  work  ultimately  led  to 
the  discovery  of  tetracycline  by  one  of 
the  Pfizer  chemists  and  the  filing  of  a 
patent  application  on  tetracycline  in  the 
U.S.  Patent  Office. 

Following  two  Patent  Office  Interfer- 
ence proceedings,  the  basic  pioneer 
patent  on  tetracycline  was  issued  to 
Pfizer.  Pfizer  has  granted  licenses  on 
tetracycline  to  four  companies:  Ameri- 
can Cyanamld  Co.,  Lederle  Laboratories; 
Bristol  Laboratories,  Inc.;  Clin  Mathle- 
son  Chemical  Co.,  Squibb;  and  the  Up- 
john Co. 

It  Is  a  violation  of  this  tetracycline 
patent  for  anyone  to  make,  use,  or  sell 
tetracycline  in  the  United  States  with- 
out a  license,  and  a  subsequent  reseller 
or  user  of  unlicensed  tetracycline  also 
violates  this  patent. 

C7)    UTIGATION  INVOLVING  TETRACTCLINK 

In  1958,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion issued  a  complaint  against  Pfizer 
and  its  licensees,  containing  antitrust 
charges,  principally  relating  to  tetracy- 
cline. After  extensive  hearings  covering 
more  than  11,000  pages  of  testimony  and 
8,000  pages  of  documents,  the  hearing 
examiner,  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  staff,  cleared  Pfizer 
and  Its  licensees  of  all  the  charges  and 
ordered  that  the  complaint  be  dismissed. 
He  held  that  the  discovery  of  tetracy- 
cline was  patentable;  that  false  or  mis- 
leading information  was  not  submitted 
to  the  Patent  Office;  that  Pfizer 's  tetra- 
cycline patent  is  valid;  that  the  licenses 
issued  by  Pfizer  under  this  patent  are 
valid;  and  that  there  was  no  agreement 
or  conspiracy  to  fix  prices  and  no  at- 
tempt to  monopolize. 

This  decision  was  appealed  by  the 
Commission  attorneys  to  the  full  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  which  in  Au- 
gust 1963  reversed  the  hearing  examiner 
in  part.  The  Commission  did  not  pass 
upon  the  validity  of  Pfizer's  tetracycline 
patent,  but  it  did,  among  other  things, 
order  Pfizer  to  grant  additional  royalty- 
bearing  licenses  under  its  patent  to  do- 
mestic applicants.  Pfizer  has  appealed 
this  order  to  the  Federal  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, strongly  contesting  any  require- 
ment that  Pfizer  grant  additional 
licenses,  and  has  not  granted  any  addi- 
tional licenses.  The  order  will  never  be- 
come efifective  unless  it  is  affirmed  by 
the  Federal  courts. 

Pfizer's  tetracycline  patent  was  not 
held  invalid  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Indeed,  the  validity  of  this 
patent  is  not  an  issue  in  any  litigation 
between  Pfizer  and  the  Pfederal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Pfizer  has  instituted  suit  for  Infringe- 
ment of  its  tetracycline  patent  against 
all  companies  preparing  tetracycline 
dosage  forms  in  the  United  States  from 
unlicensed  Italian-made   bulk  tetracy- 


cline. The  order  of  the^  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  which  is  now  being  ap- 
pealed to  the  Federal  court,  does  not 
affect  Pfizer's  right  to  continue  to  en- 
force its  tetracycline  patent  against  in- 
fringers. 

In  August  1961,  an  antitrust  suit  was 
filed  by  the  Federal  Govemment  against 
Pfizer  and  others  in  the  Federal  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
charging  that  the  defendants  had  con- 
spired to  restrain  trade,  mcxiopolize  anti- 
biotic production  and  sales,  and  fix  prices. 
These  charges  were  similar  to  those  as- 
serted in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
antibiotics  litigation  and  contained  noth- 
ing new.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  filing  of  this  suit  was  merely  a 
presentation  of  charges,  not  the  decision 
of  a  court.  We  have  denied  the  charges. 
we  are  vigorously  contesting  them,  and 
we  are  confident  of  ultimate  vindication. 

(8)      THEFT     Oy     TETRACTCLINE     CULTURES     AND 
PROCESS    INFORMATION 

In  January  1964.  a  decision  was  made 
in  a  civil  suit  in  the  New  York  State  Su- 
preme Court  instituted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Cyanamid  Co..  a  Pfizer  licensee,  in- 
volving the  theft  from  that  company  by 
one  or  more  of  its  ex-employees,  of  ciil- 
tures  and  process  information  pertain- 
ing to  three  broad  spectrum  antibiotics — 
tetracycline,  chloretetracycline.  and  de- 
methylchlortetracycline.  The  court  found 
that  several  Italian  companies  had  re- 
ceived delivery  of  confidential  tetra- 
cycline process  information  and  had  also 
received  delivery  of  tetracycline  cultures 
stolen  from  American  Cyanamid  Co. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that 
several  individuals  are  under  Federal  in- 
dictment In  New  York  for  transporting 
to  Italy  stolen  tetracycline  cultures  and 
for  conspiracy,  three  of  whom  have 
pleaded  gxiilty.  While  those  in  this  coun- 
try who  were  involved  in  this  violation  of 
law  can  be  punished,  many  of  the  Italian 
companies  which  received  delivery  of  the 
confidential  tetracycline  process  infor- 
mation and  stolen  cultures  are  producing 
and  marketing  tetracycline.  Tetracy- 
cline produced  by  these  companies  is 
continuing  to  find  its  way  into  the 
American  market  through  firms  which 
prepare  tetracycline  dosage  forms  here 
from  bulk  material  supplied  by  such 
companies. 

(9)    IMPORTANT   ISSUE   AT   STAKE 

There  Is  an  important  issue  at  stake 
In  the  matter  of  governmental  purchases 
of  foreign-made  drugs  for  use  here  in 
violation  of  U.S.  patents.  The  laws  of 
the  United  States  have  provided  a  strong 
patent  system  for  the  precise  purpose  of 
encouraging  long  and  expensive  research 
work  of  the  very  type  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  tetracycline.  We  cannot 
stand  aside  while  erosion  occurs  to 
patent  rights  which  help  to  provide  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  continuance  of 
important  medical  research,  the  kind  of 
research  that  has  made  the  United 
States  the  world  leader  in  the  discovery 
and  development  of  lifesavtng  products. 

The  Issue  here  goes  far  beyond  Pfizer's 
patent  rights  on  tetracycline.  If  local 
governments  and  others  are  aJlowed  to 
violate  drug  patents  with  impunity,  they 
will  be  encouraged  to  violate  any  and 
all  patents.    This  may  well   have  the 


effect  of  discouraging  research  in  many 
other  industries,  as  well  as  in  the  phar- 
maceutical industry. 

Finally,  we  can  emphatically  state  that 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  spend  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  on  drug  research;  if 
we  are  to  pay  American  wage  scales;  if 
we  are  to  maintain  a  sales  and  marketing 
organization  to  promote  the  fruits  of 
Pfizer  research  in  keen  competition  with 
others  in  our  industry  in  a  free  enter- 
prise system;  if  we  are  to  pay  significant 
sums  by  way  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
taxes — if  we  are  to  do  all  of  these  things, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year's  activity 
turn  over  a  little  better  than  4  cents  to 
our  shareholders  for  every  dollar  of  sales, 
we  will  never  be  In  a  position  to  compete 
with  antibiotic  pirates  who  contribute 
nothing  to  the  development  of  a  drug 
and  find  their  haven  In  a  country  that 
does  not  give  any  recognition  to  drug 
patents,  who  pay  wages  and  offer  work- 
ing conditions  which  are  substandard  In 
comparison  to  those  In  this  country,  and 
finally,  who  contribute  nothing  In  the 
way  of  taxes  to  support  our  democratic 
Institutions. 


Tax  Relief  Proposal  for  Low-Income 
Families 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29,  1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tax 
reduction  to  a  bare  minimum  to  individ- 
uals with  low  incomes  as  a  substitute  for 
Federal  doles  and  subsidies  is  what  would 
be  accomplished  by  legislation  Introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  me 
today. 

My  bill  would  reduce  the  income  tax  to 
$5  for  those  citizens  classed  In  the  poverty 
status  to  eliminate  the  need  for  handouts 
from  the  Federal  Govemment. 

This  bill,  amending  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  relating  to  income  tax 
on  Individuals,  including  married  persons 
filing  joint  returns,  heads  of  households 
and  single  persons.  Is  a  technically  drawn 
bill  to  halt  the  tendency  of  Govemment 
to  tax  those  low-income  groups,  while 
keeping  them  in  the  subsidy  and  welfare 
class. 

In  drafting  the  legislation,  the  poverty 
class  definition  adopted  by  the  adminis- 
tration which  includes  those  persons 
making  $3,000  or  less  annually  was  used. 

In  taxing  the  person  making  $3,000  or 
less  annually,  the  Federal  Govemment  is 
going  to  the  source  of  a  man's  livelihood, 
and  returning  to  him  a  dole  or  subsidy 
putting  him  squarely  under  the  thumb 
of  the  "Great  White  Father." 

Rather  than  pay  his  rent  or  give  him 
a  welfare  check,  why  not  eliminate  his  in- 
come tax?  My  bill  would  accomplish  this 
and  also  keep  the  principle  of  having 
every  American  wage  earner  pay  at  least 
a  mlnlmimi  tax  under  the  $5  feature  of 
this  legislation. 
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The  legislation  would  not  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment  a  great  deal  of  money. 
but  would  be  offset  by  a  decrease  In  wel- 
fare doles.  There  were  10,500,000  tax- 
pavers  In  the  poverty  category  who  paid 
only  $1.6  billion  in  taxes  In  1962.  about 
3,6  percent  of  the  total  individual  income 
tax  collected  for  the  year. 

This  bill  could  take  the  place  of  a 
major  new  spending  program,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Appalachian  bill  or  the  proposed 
nev."  housing  program,  and  make  the  in- 
dividual less  dependent  on  a  paternal 
Federal  Government  and  more  dependent 
on  himself. 

Outgoing  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Douglas  Dillon,  in  his  final  public  speech 
last  Friday  urged  a  further  tax  reduction 
for  the  Nation's  low-income  families, 
adding  support  to  this  legislation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill  will  have 
early  early  hearings  and  departmental 
reports,  because  it  is  vitally  needed. 


A  Reasonable  Approach 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  CALLAWAY 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN-  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  29,  1965 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
occasion  to  appear  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  today.  In 
my  testimony  I  urged  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach which  would  assure  voting  rights 
to  all  qualified  citizens  throughout  the 
country  and  which  would  not  single  out 
some  States  for  special  treatment.  The 
formal  testimony  Is  as  follows: 
A  Reasonable  Approach 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  committee.  I  thank  you  lor  the  op- 
por'  unity  to  appear  here  today. 

I  am  here,  gentlemen,  because  I  considec 
the  bill  before  this  committee,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  a  bill  of  utmost  Impor- 
tance to  all  Americans.  Proof  of  Its  Im- 
por*.:ince  is  the  Interest  that  this  subject  has 
ger.f  rated  throughout  the  covmtry.  Llie  aU 
Americans,  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the 
airr.s  and  objectives  of  this  bill  as  stated 
In  ETtion  2,  that  "no  voting  qualifications 
or  '/-rocedure  shall  be  imposed  or  applied 
U)  c.eny  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  C'  )'.or." 

The  right  to  vote  Is  already  a  basic  Ameri- 
can right  guaranteed  to  aU  qualified  citi- 
zens by  our  Constitution  and  our  lavre.  To 
deny  this  right  to  a  single  person  because 
of  r;.ce  is  unthinkable. 

In  looking  at  the  complaints  before  the 
courts.  I  believe  that  the  problem  is  less 
one  of  adequate  laws,  than  one  of  expedi- 
tious enforcement  of  the  laws  that  we  have. 
In  Fome  cases  deliberate  roadblocks  have 
been  placed  to  thwart  or  at  least  delay  Jus- 
tice This  is  wrong;  we  cannot  condone  It; 
I  do  not  condone  it.  We  have  a  duty  to 
corref-t  it.  But  In  correcting  what  is  clearly 
wror.j,  let  us  not  create  further  wrongs. 
Let  n.s  attack  the  problem,  let  us  analyze 
ea^h  complaint,  let  us  examine  what  went 
^'To\  g  and  then  enact  corrective  legislation. 
I  ■•n\  here  to  wholeheartedly  support  any 
reasonable  legislation  that  attacks  the  real 

problem    of    voting    rights — legislation   that 

elim  nates    delays    In    procedure,    to    asstire 

every  qualified  citizen  the  right  to  vote  re- 

gaxclless  of  race  or  color. 


But  I  cannot  support  HJR.  64O0  as  It 
stands.  I  cannot  support  this  b411  because, 
though  I  agree  with  its  stated  end.  I  do  not 
agree  with  Its  means.  For  In  pxirsulng  its 
proper  goal  of  assuring  voting  right,  HJl. 
6400  would  establish  a  dangerous  precedent, 
and  would  be  discriminatory  in  application. 
I  base  my  first  objection  that  it  would 
establish  a  dangerous  precedent,  on  section 
4(a)  of  the  bill — that  section  pertaining  to 
the  appointment  of  Federal  examiners  or 
registrars.  Under  this  section  the  Attorney 
General  would  have  the  power  to  authorize 
the  appointment  of  Federal  registrars  for  na- 
tional. State,  and  even  local  elections;  not 
only  upon  the  complaint  of  20  residents,  but 
in  addition  he  could  do  so  without  any  com- 
plaints, when  "in  his  judgment  the  appoint- 
ment of  examiners  Is  otherwise  necessary  to 
enforce  the  gviarantees  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment." 

Let  us  consider  this  subsection  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  Attorney  General  is  here  given 
what  appears  to  be  total  discretion  and 
power.  With  no  rules  set  forth  to  guide  Ills 
judgment,  he.  alone,  at  his  own  whim,  can 
Impose  Federal  registration  control  at  any 
time,  and  the  people  have  no  recourse.  HIb 
decision  shaU  be  final.  His  power  Is  abso- 
lute, and  it  has  been  said  that  absolute  power 
corrupts  absolutely. 

Therefore,  before  this  extreme  step  It 
taken,  let  ub  consider  the  nature  of  this 
office  of  Attorney  General.  We  do  not  have 
to  look  far  to  see  during  11  of  the  last  15 
years,  the  Attorney  General  has  been  a  key 
campaign  flg\ire  for  the  successful  presiden- 
tial candidate. 

The  Attorney  General  from  1949  to  1952 
was  J.  Howard  McGrath,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  during  the 
1948  campaign.  In  1953,  the  appointment 
went  to  Herbert  Brownell,  a  former  Repub- 
lican NationeU  Committee  chairman  and  one 
of  the  top  directors  of  three  Republican 
presidential  campaigns.  And  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  Kennedy  was  the  successful 
manager  of  his  brother's  presidential  cam- 
paign. These  men  had  the  highest  responsi- 
bility of  getting  out  the  vote  for  their  party. 
Clearly  then,  the  Attorney  General  can  be  a 
man  whose  mind  Is  not  entirely  free  of  parti- 
san politics. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  unlimited  authority 
given  to  him  In  section  4(a)  of  this  bUl,  it 
is  not  Impossible  that  some  day,  some  po- 
litically minded  attorney  general — RepubU- 
can  or  Democrat— could  decide  to  use  this 
power  for  political  gain. 

Let  us  suppose  "that  In  his  judgment  the 
appointment  of  examiners  Is  necessary  to 
enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment" In  an  area  that  he  knows  to  be  sym- 
pathetic to  his  party.  Could  he  then  ap- 
point the  cotmty  campaign  chairman  as 
chief  registrar  with  strong  precinct  bosses 
as  his  deputies,  and  send  them  Into  that 
area  to  register  voters  door  to  door?  The 
answer  Is  "Yes,"  he  covild,  because  there 
are  no  specifications  for  methods  of  regis- 
tering, and  there  are  no  tests  or  rules  In- 
volved In  the  selection  of  examiners. 

If  you  are  now  thinking  that  my  supposi- 
tions are  far-fetched,  let  me  ask  you  to 
Indulge  me  one  more  time  by  extending  your 
imagination  even  a  little  farther.  Con- 
sider with  me  the  possibility  that  this  biU, 
once  the  precedent  Is  established,  is  only  a 
first  step.  Could  It  then  lead  beyond  Fed- 
eral control  of  registration  to  ccanplete  Fed- 
eral control  of  poUlng  officials  and  polling 
places?  Of  course  It  could,  and  in  taking 
that  chance,  this  Nation  of  freemen  could 
conceivably  lose  the  very  basis  of  its  free- 
dom. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wotild  like  to 
direct  yo\ir  attention  to  that  portion  of  H.R. 
6400  which  I  consider  to  contain  the  great- 
est Injustice,  section  3(a).  This  section 
would  single  out  selected  States  for  punitive 
treatment. 


Section  3(a)  »f  the  bUl  divides  this  Nation 
Into  two  groups  of  States.  Group  1  con- 
sists of  States  which  "the  Attorney  General 
determines  maintained  <m  November  1,  1964, 
any  test  or  device  as  a  qualification  for  vot- 
ing and  with  respect  to  which  the  Director  of 
the  Census  determines  that  less  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  persons  of  voting  age  residing 
therein  were  registered  on  November  1,  1964. 
or  that  less  than  50  per  centum  of  such  per- 
sons voted  In  the  presidential  election  of 
November  1964."  Group  2  consists  of  aU 
other  States. 

Under  this  bill  the  second  group  of  States 
may  require  a  voter  to  read  or  write.  The 
first  group  may  not.  The  second  group  may 
require  a  voter  to  have  a  sixth  grade  educa- 
tion or  Its  equivalent.  The  first  group  may 
not.  Group  2  may  require  a  voter  to  have 
good  moral  character.  Group  1  may  not. 
This  bill  would  result  In  dividing  our  Nation 
Into  two  different  kinds  of  States,  some  with 
more  rights  than  others. 

I  do  not  speak  at  this  time  on  the  question 
of  the  merits  of  literacy  tests  or  the  tests 
of  moral  character,  but  only  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  It  Is  right  to  have  dilTerent 
sets  of  rules  for  different  States. 

Obviously,  there  Is  no  constitutional  or 
moral  basis  for  giving  certain  States  more 
rights  than  others.  "ITie  only  claim  of  con- 
stitutionality Ues  in  the  contention  that  the 
formula  In  B.R.  6400  Is  a  reasonable  way  of 
separating  the  States  that  are  discriminating 
because  of  race  In  violation  of  the  15th 
amendment,  from  those  that  are  not.  I  sub- 
mit. Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  Is  not  a  valid 
contention. 

The  formula  separates  States  where  the 
1964  presidential  vote  was  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  persons  of  voting  age  fr<»n  those 
States  where  the  vote  was  less  than  50  per- 
cent. The  asstunptlon  Is  that  a  low  percent- 
age of  voters  miist  be  due  to  the  discrimina- 
tion that  is  prohibited  under  the  15th 
aznendment. 

But  is  this  assxunptlon  true  in  fact?  Or 
are  there  other  factors — perhaps  even  m.ore 
Important  factors— contributing  to  the  low 
voter  tumoilt  In  the  Southern  States,  I  say 
that  there  are. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Registration  and  Voting  in  November 
1963  discussed  psychological  and  legal  causes 
of  a  low  voter  turnout.  Particularly  signift«— - 
cant  to  me  is  a  parapgraph  on  page  1  of  the 
summary  of  this  report  as  follows:  "The 
Commission  strongly  believes  that  effective 
two-party  competition  In  all  areas  of  the 
Nation  will  build  and  maintain  Interest  In 
pubUc  affairs  and  lead  to  greater  voter  par- 
ticipation." 

In  1949,  a  Texas  scholar.  Dr.  V.  O.  Key, 
former  head  of  the  political  science  depart- 
ments of  Johns  Hopkins,  Tale,  and  Harvard, 
noted  that  "the  low  level  of  participation  In 
southern  voting  can  by  no  means  be  attrib- 
uted entirely  to  Negro  disfranchisement. 
Nonvoting  by  Negroes  does  not  alone  produce 
the  low  turnout  percentages;  In  most  States 
In  the  South  the  rate  of  participation  by 
whites  falls  far  below  the  rates  of  the  total 
voting  popiUatlon  In  two-party  States." 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  have  the  key.  Look 
at  the  seven  States  singled  out  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  as  the  only  complete  States 
affected  by  the  formula — Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi. Alabama.  Georgia,  South  Carolina. 
Virginia,  and  Alaska.  Of  these  States  six  are 
Southern  States  with  a  low  voter  tiwnout  due 
primarily  to  the  one-party  system.  The 
seventh,  Alaska,  has  a  low  turnout  appar- 
ently because  of  the  problems  of  cold  weather 
and  isolation  of  voters.  We  may  not  like  the 
one-party  system  of  the  South  or  the  cold  of 
Alaska,  but  these  reasons  fca-  low  voter  turn- 
out have  nothing  to  do  with  the  15th  amend- 
ment or  racial  discrimination. 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  Democratic 
primary  victories  in  the  South  have  been 
tantamount  to  election   and  that  In  most 
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Instances  Democratic  primaries  far  outdraw 
the  general  elections  ttiat  follow.  For  exam- 
ple. In  the  last  Governor's  race  In  my  own 
State  of  OecM-gla.  the  Democratic  primary 
drew  862,000  voters  while  the  general  elec- 
tion for  that  ofBce  drew  only  312,000. 

Similar  flgrures  for  presidential  elections 
are  of  course  not  available,  since  they  are  not 
preceded  by  popular  primaries.  But  there  Is 
ample  evidence  to  show  that  a  two-party 
system,  with  its  consequence  of  many  con- 
tested elections  on  the  same  ballot,  brings 
out  a  much  larger  presidential  vote. 

Let  me  quote  again  from  the  President's 
Commission  on  Registration  and  Voting: 
"When  an  election  is  expected  to  be  close,  the 
strong  partisan  is  even  more  inclined  to 
vote." 

I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  how  many  elections 
are  expected  to  be  close  in  a  State  where  90 
percent  of  all  "candidates  nm  unopposed? 
The  report  goes  on:  "A  great  ally  in  the  long- 
range  fight  against  apathy  is  politics  Itself — 
the  two-party  system.  Effective  two-party 
competition  prompts  political  involvement, 
spurs  interest  In  jwlitics  and  campvaigns,  and 
strengthens  a  person's  feeling  that  his  vote 
coimts.  We  believe  that  two-party  competi- 
tion is  essential  to  build  and  maintain  in- 
terest in  public  affairs,  and  consequently 
leads  to  greater  voter  participation." 

The  President's  own  Commission  obviously 
felt  this  point  to  be  tremendously  impor- 
tant— yet,  it  was  apparently  overlooked  by 
the  framers  of  HH.  6400. 

Competition  is  the  basis  of  active  politics. 
It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  with  more  con- 
tested elections — more  people  vote.  But  in 
the  Southern  States  affected  by  this  bill, 
there  were  few  contested  elections.  In  my 
own  State  of  Georgia,  at  the  time  of  the 
November  1964  presidential  election  and  on 
the  same  ballot  with  the  presidential  elec- 
tors, 4  of  10  congressional  seats  were  uncon- 
tested; 32  of  54  State  senate  seats  were  un- 
contested; 191  of  205  State  house  seats  were 
uncontested,  and  34  of  35  candidates  for  so- 
licitor general  were  uncontested. 

There  were  uncontested  State  elections  for 
37  superior  court  Judges,  2  public  service 
commissioners,  3  supreme  court  Justices,  and 
2  appellate  Justices.  Thus  you  see  in  Georgia 
that  in  our  congressional,  general  assembly 
and  statewide  races  305  out  of  348  State  elec- 
tions were  uncontested. 

Also  on  the  ballots  of  the  various  counties 
were  a  total  of  more  than  1,000  local  ofBcials 
such  as  county  commissioners,  city  commis- 
sioners, mayors,  clerks,  ordinaries,  and  Jus- 
tices of  the  peace.  While  no  figures  are 
available  to  me  at  this  time  on  the  number 
of  contested  local  races,  I  would  estimate 
that  there  were  no  more  than  25  of  the  more 
than  1.000  local  elections. 

It  doesn't  take  a  strong  imagination  to 
see  how  many  more  voters  would  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  polls  in  November 
1964  if  each  of  these  thousands  of  posts 
were  contested. 

Let  me  return  for  a  moment  to  the  report 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Registra- 
tion and  Voting  participation.  Their  study 
found  that  "it  is  no  coincidence  that  the 
growth  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  South 
Las  impelled  many  more  voters  of  both 
parties  toward  the  polls." 

This  is  true,  but  our  Republican  Party  in 
Georgia  is  still  weak.  It  is  still  struggling, 
but  the  progress  of  this  struggling  party  has 
been  remarkable. 

In  the  1960  presidential  elections,  there 
were  only  four  congressional  Republican 
candidates  and  very  few  local  Republican 
candidates.  The  total  vote  in  Georgia  in 
this  election  was  728.759.  In  1964  with  the 
Increase  In  the  nimaber  of  contests,  both  in 
congressional  races  and  in  local  races,  the 
total  presidential  vote  rose  to  1,139.352.     An 


increase  of  56  percent.  My  own  district  In- 
creased its  congressional  vote  t\irnout  by  43 
percent  over  1960  when  given  a  good  two- 
party  fight  In  which  to  vote.  By  1968,  with 
the  growth  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Geor- 
gia, I  have  no  doubt  that  the  figure  will  rise 
above  50  percent  of  those  of  voting  age.  But 
of  course,  under  this  bill  which  Is  based  only 
upon  the  November  1964  election,  Georgia 
would  still  be  singled  out  as  a  State  not  hav- 
ing the  right  to  determine  its  own  voter 
qualification. 

Let  me  point  out  one  other  fallacy  in  re- 
lating voting  percentages  to  racial  discrimi- 
nation. The  fallacy  is  that  flg\n-es  on  voting 
age  population  do  not  actually  reflect  the 
number  of  persons  who  might  be  reasonably 
expected  to  vote.  These  figures  include 
transients,  noncitizens.  military  personnel, 
and  others  who  would  not  normally  vote  In 
the  areas  where  they  are  recorded.  Now  this 
may  not  make  a  significant  difference  in 
some  areas,  but  in  my  district,  the  third  con- 
gressional district  of  Georgia— the  home  of 
Fort  Benning  and  Warner  Robins  Air  Force 
Base — it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

LiCt  me  cite  the  example  of  Chattahoochee 
County.  In  Chattahoochee  County,  only 
4.4  percent  of  those  of  voting  age  voted  In 
the  1964  presidential  election.  Surely,  if  the 
percentage  of  those  voting  Is  a  valid  criteria 
for  racial  discrimination,  this  coxmty  must 
be  the  most  discriminatory!  county  in  the 
Nation.  1 

But  Is  this  the  case?  There  have  been  no 
complaints  of  racial  discrimtnatlon  in  Chat- 
tahoochee County.  What  then  is  the  situa- 
tion? It  is  simply  this:  The  military  base  of 
Port  Benning  covers  approKlmately  three- 
fourths  of  the  county.  Included,  therefore, 
In  the  voting-age  population  of  Chatta- 
hoochee County  are  thousands  of  troops  and 
students  at  the  infantry  school  who  do  not 
vote  there.  So  this  county,  which  voted  86 
percent  of  its  registered  voters  In  the  1964 
election  Is  credited  with  voting  only  4.4  per- 
cent of  those  of  voting  age.  The  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  even  in  so  ob- 
vious a  case  of  Injustice,  tihere  can  be  no 
appeal  from  the  censiis  statistics.  This  is 
one  more  example  of  why  I  say  that  H.R.  6400 
is  based  on  an  unsound,  unfair  formula. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  reiterate  my  position. 

1 .  The  right  of  an  American  citizen  to  vote 
is  basic  and  must  not  be  abridged  because  of 
race  or  color. 

2.  The  present  problem  Is  not  one  of  In- 
adequate laws,  but  rather  one  of  enforcement 
of  the  laws  that  we  have.  The  problem  is 
particularly  one  of  delay  la  proceedings. 

3.  Any  voting  rights  legislation  should  be 
aimed  at  speeding  up  proceedings  and  guar- 
anteeing registration  of  all  qualified  voters 
throughout  the  country. 

4.  .The  granting  of  uncontrolled  authority 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  Federal  regis- 
trars sets  a  dangerous  precedent. 

5.  The  fact  that  a  State  voted  less  than 
50  percent  of  those  eligible  in  the  1964  elec- 
tion is  more  likely  to  be  caused  by  a  one- 
party  syst«ii  rather  than  by  discrimination 
under  the  15th  amendment. 

Gentlemen,  my  closing  plea  is  this:  Do  not 
attempt  to  end  voting  discrimination  among 
the  races  by  setting  up  deliberate  discrimi- 
nation among  the  States.  Do  not  report 
favorably  a  bill  that  picks  out  one  section 
of  the  country  and  treats  it  differently  from 
all  others.  Remember,  as  the  President  said, 
that  those  affected  by  this  bill  still  have  to 
live  and  work  together.  Therefore,  give  us 
a  bill  that  all  responsible  elements — North 
and  South.  Democrat  and  Republican,  white 
and  Negro — can  support.  By  doing  this  you 
will  see  all  States  and  all  races  united  and 
working  together  to  forever  end  voting  dis- 
crimination wherever  it  is  found. 
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Migrant  Workers:  A  Learnable  Lesson 
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Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  t»  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
James  J.  Kilpatrick  which  appeared  in  a 
Miami  newspaper  of  recent  date: 
Migrant  Workers:  A  Learnable  Lesson— If 
We  Can  Get  Bureaucrats  Into  Oran«.c; 
Groves 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
In  California,  In  Florida,  and  in  a  doztii 
other  States,  that  employ  migrant  labor  to 
harvest  crops,  a  classic  lesson  Is  taking  shape 
In  the  science  of  government  and  how  it  goes 
away. 

This  is  te.xtbook  stuff;  It  teswjhes  not  ov.e 
lesson,  but  a  dozen — lessons  In  statecraft,  m 
economics,  in  htmian  nature.  But  the  fir.=t 
lesson  to  be  gained  from  this  experience  is 
that  fact  and  theory  are  not  necessarily  clo-e 
together.  Sometimes  fact  and  theory  areii  i 
even  on  speaking  terms. 

By  way  of  background.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  so-called  "Bracero  law,"  which  was 
Public  Law  78  of  the  82d  Congress,  was  per- 
mitted to  expire  on  December  31.  Under  this 
law,  thousands  of  migrant  laborers  from 
Mexico  and  elsewhere  were  permitted  to  coiiie 
to  the  United  States  on  temporary  permr.s 
as  farm  laborers.  In  some  cases,  especially  in 
the  beginning  of  the  program,  some  of  them 
almost  surely  were  exploited.  They  were 
poorly  housed  and  poorly  paid.  Conditicr.s 
greatly  improved,  however,  and  the  program 
was  going  well — so  well  that  organized  labor 
began  to  raise  an  effective  cry  that  thee 
aliens  were  taking  Jobs  that  American  cv:- 
zens  should  have. 

Under  these  pressures.  Public  Law  78  was 
terminated.  The  admission  of  migrant  farm- 
workers then  reverted  to  the  basic  Immicr. - 
tion  statute,  Public  Law  414  of  the  82d  Co:,- 
gress.  One  of  the  provisions  of  this  law  is 
that  before  any  migrants  may  be  admitte-d. 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  must  certify  tha 
qualified  American  workers  are  not  availanle 
for  the  jobs.  In  the  view  of  Secretary  Wir  z 
there  are  plenty  of  qualified  American  work- 
ers available — 3  or  4  million  of  them,  depei.ci- 
ing  on  who's  counting  the  imemployed — r  lid 
Mr.  Wtrtz  is  proving  very  stubborn  abr  ii 
certifying  migrants  for  admission  this  sea.'^  r. 
In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Agric  .:- 
tural  Committee.  Mr.  Wirtz  made  a  plausinle 
case.  He  was  backed  by  a  number  of  un:  ■;; 
spokesmen  whose  arguments  seemed  equally 
tenable.  After  all,  on  paper  it  looks  so  re  - 
sonable:  here  are.  say,  3,000  Jobs  picking  fruit 
or  cutting  cane;  and  here  are  3,000  men  <  it 
of  work.  All  that  is  required  is  to  get  ''le 
jobs  and  the  men  together;  and  If  tlie  r:.:e 
of  pay  Is  not  high  enough,  then  raise  ;:.e 
rate  of  pay  to  a  point  where  the  Jobs  become 
attractive. 

Pretty  theory;  hard  facts.  Since  the  Isi  of 
.January,  Mr.  Wirtz,  the  employment  ser-.  ■.c. 
and  of  course  the  growers  themselves,  liave 
been  recruiting  American  laborers  at  a  ci.  ?- 
perate  pace.  Under  the  rules,  the  emplrver 
must  put  up  money  for  bus  transportati.  r.. 
tools,  and  equipment,  and  agree  to  pay  mi.ii- 
miun  hourly  wages  of  $1.15  to  $1.40.  I^us 
wage  scale  is  from  20  to  55  cents  higher  ti-  m 
the  1964  scale. 

The  growers  do  not  object  strongly  to  '  is 
scale  for  efficient  workers,  who  earn  nmch 
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more  on  piecework  anyway,  but  they  object 
furiously  to  playing  these  rates  to  inexperi- 
enced drifters. 

Sad  to  say,  the  growers  have  had  mostly 
drifters  to  deal  with.  Of  74  \uiemployed 
men  recruited  for  1  date-picking  assign- 
ment in  California's  Ck>achella  Valley,  only 
4  were  still  on  the  job  a  month  later.  Of 
97  men  recruited  for  another  assignment  on 
January  1,  only  11  were  still  there  on  Feb- 
ruary 15.  Florida's  Senator  Hoixand  has 
cited  the  story  of  1  cane  grower  In  the 
giades  who  managed,  after  hard  exertion  and 
substantial  expense,  to  rotind  up  74  men  to 
cut  his  crop.  Forty-one  of  them  took  cme 
Icvjk  at  the  matted  can  and  refused  even  to 
go  into  the  fields;  two  others  cut  themselves 
with  machetes;  after  5  days,  only  four  were 
still  willing  to  work;  then  they  quit,  too. 

No  one  denies  that  the  labor  Is  hard.  It 
is  stoop  work,  hoe  work,  ladder  work.  But 
it  is  work  that  Mexicans,  Bahamians.  Jamai- 
cans, Japanese,  and  Filipinos  are  accus- 
tomed to;  the  money  they  earned  was  vital 
to  them.  By  and  large,  unemployed  Amer- 
ican men  are  not  accustomed  to  this  labor; 
tlie  thought  of  climbing  a  45-foot  ladder  to 
pick  dates  gives  them  the  wUlles;  and  they 
are  shunning  the  Jobs. 

Meanwhile,  other  lessons  emerge.  A  num-  • 
her  of  growers,  especially  of  tomatoes  and 
truck  crops,  have  hesitated  to  plant  this 
servson,  not  knowing  whether  they  will  have 
la  jor  to  harvest.  Bank  loans  tend  to  tighten 
ui;.  Plants  that  process  fruits  and  vege- 
ta'^les  face  a  growing  uncertainty  that  In 
turn  affects  their  payrolls.  And  the  loss 
iui  ounts.  "I  have  lost  500  to  800  boxes  of 
oranges,  at  $2.35  per  box,"  reported  a  Mrs. 
Collins  in  Lakeland.  Fla.,  "because  I  could 
n  -t  get  labor  to  harvest  them.  They  fell  to 
the  ground  and  rotted."  Mrs.  Collins  Is  a 
small  grower.  A  typical  large  grower,  the 
W  H.  Clark  Fruit  Co.,  In  Jacksonville,  has 
ab:\ndoned  30,000  boxes  of  tangerines  that 
h.ive  now  "deteriorated  beyond  value." 

The  moral  in  all  this  is  that  social  ajnd 
economic  problems  cannot  t>e  solved  over- 
night by  political  decree.  If  otir  Federal 
m.LSters  would  learn  this  in  the  orange 
groves,  they  might  usefully  apply  the  lesson 
in  other  fields,  too. 
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Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  two-man  Gemini  space  flight 
so  successfully  accomplished  by  our  as- 
tronauts Grissom  and  Young  was  the 
culmination  of  the  combined  efforts  of 
many  of  our  country's  finest  manufac- 
turers. I  am  justly  proud  of  the  Pioneer 
Central  Division  of  Bendix  Aviation  in 
Davenport,  Iowa,  for  its  contribution  to 
the  instrumentation  of  the  Gemini  ve- 
hicle. The  dedicated  workers  of  Daven- 
port's Bendix  plant  are  a  credit  to  our 
society.  To  allow  my  colleagues  the  op- 
portunity to  know  more  of  this  fine  group 
of  workers  and  their  contribution,  with 
unanimous  permission  I  insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Rock  Island 
Argus  of  Maicb  19.  1965. 


Astronauts  Will  DEnnro  on  Pioneer  Cen- 
tral iNSTXnMKIfTS 
Davenport. — In  their  Gemlnl-Tltan  n  space 
flight  scheduled  tor  Tuesday  Astrraiauts  G\xb 
Cnssom  and  John  Young  will  depend  on  In- 
struments developed  by  Davenport's  Pioneer 
Central  Division  of  the  Bendix  Corp. 

According  to  George  A.  Lewthwalte.  gen- 
eral manager  of  Pioneer  Central.  Grissom  and 
Young  will  Introduce  a  new  era  In  space- 
flight technology. 

In  the  case  of  the  Gemini,  the  pilot  will 
have  an  essential  part  In  the  launch,  orbital 
fight,  and  reentry.  The  rocket  Is  not  de- 
signed as  was  the  Mercury,  which  was  auto- 
matic In  these  respects. 

Lewthwalte,  said  Bendix  technicians  in  co- 
operation with  the  McDonnell  Crew  Station 
integration  group,  which  has  responsibility 
of  representing  the  astronauts'  viewpoint  on 
all  design  decisions,  gave  this  element  em- 
phasis. 

Accurate  semiautomatic  equipment  wUl  be 
aboard,  but  as  a  complement  for  an  intelli- 
gent and  well  trained  astronaut.  Ilie  Mer- 
cury capsule  was  controlled  from  earth. 

Lewthwalte  said  Pioneer  Central  worked 
closely  with  McDonnell  to  provide  flight  In- 
strumentation to  meet  the  prime  objective  of 
simplicity,  reliability  and  effectiveness  in 
equipment  design. 

He  explained  that  Pioneer  Central  has  pro- 
vided the  longitudinal  accelerometer  which  Is 
one  of  several  conditions  considered  In  es- 
tablishing the  abort  condition.  Located 
directly  under  the  abort  signal  light.  It  is 
the  prime  Instrument  during  launch. 
other  Instruments 

Lewthwalte  said  Grissom  will  depend  on 
the  accurate  and  reliable  performance  of 
other  Bendlx-suppUed  Instruments,  the  al- 
timeter, which  performs  the  prime  function 
during  reentry,  a  rate  of  descent  indicator 
and  the  emergency  drogue  switch. 

Young  will  have  the  same  Instruments 
available  to  him  so  that  either  astronaut  can 
perform  essential  flight  functions. 

Another  phase  of  Pioneer  Central  participa- 
tion Is  Its  supply  of  the  optical  liq\iid  level 
sensor. 

The  sensor,  according  to  Bendix  ofBcials,  is 
used  to  measxire  the  exotic  rocket  fuels  of 
hydrazine  and  unssrmmetrical  dimethyl  hy- 
drazine as  well  as  the  fuel  oxidizer,  nitrogen 
tetroxide. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  there  will  be  22  sen- 
sors aboard  the  Titan  II. 

Technicians  say  specifications  for  the  Titan 
II  sensor  required  a  completely  new  conflg- 
iiration  designed  to  withstand  severe  vibra- 
tion and  shock  and  resist  chemical  erosion. 
A  special  light-emitting  diode  in  the  sensor 
is  necessary  to  withstand  these  high  vibration 
levels. 

The  Martin  Co..  Baltimore,  has  the  overall 
program  responsibility  of  the  Titan  n  launch 
vehicle. 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  are  alert  to  the 
dangers  of  the  Cwnmunist  threat.  Their 
director  of  national  security  and  foreign 
affairs.  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Hittle.  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  retired,  wrote  for  the  March 
issue  of  the  VFW  magazine  this  per- 


suasive discussion  of  the  dangers  v^ch 
lie  ahead  if  the  United  States  enil>arks 
on  the  course  of  expanded  trade  with 
the  Communists. 

The  article  follows: 

National  Sbcttritt 
(By  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Hittle.  U.S.  Marine  Corps 

(retired)    director,    national   security   and 

foreign  affairs) 

The  growing  rush  of  Western  governments 
and  commercial  Interests  to  do  business  with 
the  Reds  points  to  an  alarming  conclusion: 
Russia's  soft  talk  Is  paying  oB — for  the 
Kremlin. 

Ever  since  the  Communists  came  to  power 
they  have  been  plagued  by  economic  prob- 
lems. The  reason  for  their  difficulties  is 
basic.  Communism  has  flouted  every  mc»^ 
and  economic  law.  All  is  subordinated  to 
the  supreme  Red  goal  of  world  domination. 
And  that  means,  of  course,  the  destruction 
of  the  United  States  and  freedom  every- 
where. 

How,  then,  have  the  Red  rulers  been  able 
to  keep  the  Communist  system  g(^n^,  even 
making  spectacular  gains  In  weapons  devel- 
opment and  production?  Because  all  else 
was  sacrlflced  to  achieving  power  for  aggres- 
sion against  the  United  States  and  our  free 
world  friends. 

Example:  To  build  the  industrial  base  for 
heavy  armament  production,  the  Kremlin 
deliberately  shortchanged  Russian  agrlcuU 
tural  requirements.  The  resiilt  was  the  agri- 
cultural mess  with  Its  repeated  crises  in 
Communist  food  production. 

Thus,  there  has  been  a  massive  failure  at 
the  Communist  system.  It's  what  the  free 
world  had  been  saying  and  hoping  would 
happen.  Such  a  food  failure  could  force  the 
Kremlin  to  change  tactics,  to  put  Its  em- 
phasis on  bread  instead  of  bombs.  And  the 
whole  world  would  benefit. 

But  what  did  happen?  The  United  States 
balled  the  Kremlin  out  of  its  mess  with  our 
subsidized  wheat.  Of  course,  we  did  get 
paid.  But,  here's  the  key  point:  It  was  the 
product  of  our  system,  based  on  freedc»n  and 
dignity  of  the  Individual,  which  the  Kremlin 
Lb  determined  to  destroy,  that  kept  commu- 
nism from  paying  the  full  penalty  fcr  Its 
moral  and  economic  sins. 

The  VFW  was  strongly  exposed  to  the 
wheat  deal.  Events  have  continued  to  dem- 
onstrate the  wisdom  of  our  stand. 

The  wheat  deal  also  did  something  else. 
It  afllrmed  what  the  Oommunists  had  long 
suspected :  that  the  free  world  would  provide 
what  communism  needs.  In  recent  months 
the  Kremlin  has  expanded  its  shopping  list 
and  activities.  PVom  the  free  world  It's 
getting  even  chemical  plants. 

This  rush  to  make  a  profit  out  of  trade 
with  communism  Is  pleasing  to  the  Kremlin 
but  it  can't  come  as  a  real  surprise.  After 
all,  it's  Just  what  Lenin  said  would  happen. 
He  told  his  followwis  not  to  be  overly  wor- 
ried If  they  made  economic  mistakes:  the 
capitalist  countries  would,  in  their  desire 
for  profit,  make  up  oommtinlsm's  shortcom- 
ings and  in  so  doing  hasten  their  destruc- 
tion. 

Little  wonder  then  that  Communist  rulers 
are  moving  so  swiftly  and  deliberately  in 
creating  the  technological  and  Indxistrial 
base  for  advanced  weapons  for  both  nuclear 
and  conventional  warfare.  The  Kremlin 
bosses  are  certain  that  the  free  world — for  a 
profit — will  provide  what  oommunism  needs. 

For  the  free  world  profit  seekers  It  will 
be,  according  to  the  Red  plan,  cash  on  the 
barrelhead  today  and  heads  on  the  chopping 
block  tomorrow. 

It's  a  strange  twist:  that  the  free  world, 
condemned  to  destruction  by  the  Reds  re- 
fuses to  let  communism  faU. 
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Mayor  Pnksta  of  Claremont  EtoWcs 
Spiritoal  Heritage  in  Bicentennial 
Message 
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Monday,  March  29. 1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
fall,  wh«i  Congress  was  not  in  session, 
the  city  of  Claremont,  N.H.,  celebrated 
Its  blcentennnlal.  On  that  occasion,  my 
good  friend  Mayor  Charles  P.  Puksta 
Issued  a  proclamation  and  message,  both 
of  which,  in  moving  terms,  evoke  the 
sense  of  spiritual  heritage  that  is  woven 
through  the  fabric  of  our  national  life. 
At  the  bottom  of  all  things,  it  is  our  spir- 
itual foimdations  which  have  glvjen  life 
and  meaning  to  America,  a  truth  that 
often  seems  to  be  forgotten  in  this  day  of 
materialistic  pursuits.  It  behooves  every 
American  and.  In  puiicular,  those  of  us 
with  responsibilities  in  the  Government. 
not  to  forget.  Mayor  Puksta's  words 
thus  are  timely  and  valuable.  I  am 
proud  to  call  them  to  attention  of  the 
House  as  a  sign  that  the  people  of  my 
great  State  still  honor  this  heritage  even 
as  they  advance  Into  the  age  of  space. 

The  proclamation  and  message  follow : 
A  Proclamation  Concerning  the  Clahe- 
MONT  Bicentennial 

Wliereas  the  foundiixg  of  Claremont  oc- 
eurrecl  on  October  26,  1764;  and 

Whereas  the  foun<Un^  settlers  underwent 
extensive  personal  hardships  and  risk  of  life 
and  fortiines  in  coiirageously  battling  the 
natxiral  elements,  and  dangers  of  the  wilder- 
neGS,  and  hostile  enemies  to  nurture  the 
existence  and  the  growth  of  the  settlement 
of  Claremont;   and 

Whereas  residents  of  Claremont,  through 
the  years  to  the  present  time,  have  dlstln- 
gulahed  themselves  before  the  peoples  of  this 
Nation  and  of  the  world  in  such  vocations  as 
engineering,  agriculture,  manufacturing, 
government,  theatrics,  medicine,  religion, 
military  service,  and  education,  and  in  so 
doing  have  brought  credit  and  honor  to 
themselves  and  to  our  community;  and 

^yhereas  sons  and  daughters  of  Claremont 
have  converted  their  visions  into  reality 
and.  for  us,  have  molded  a  heritage  con- 
ceived through  the  continuous  melding  of 
fhelr  wisdom,  their  fortitude,  their  resource- 
fulness, their  labors,  their  resolutions,  and 
their  faith;   and 

Whereas  it  is  l)efltting  that  we  should 
meditate  on  the  sacrifices  and  hardships  en- 
dxued  by  our  forelatherE  In  protecting  and 
passing  to  OUT  generation  the  personal  free- 
doms, the  material  benefits,  the  cultures, 
and  the  spirttxial  blessings  we  now  enjoy. 
and.  furthermore,  that  we  should  resolve  to 
protect  and  to  enhance  these  inheritances 
In  passing  them  to  the  next  generations: 
Now.  therefore 

I.  Charles  P.  Piiksta,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Claremont,  N.H.,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
days  of  October  24,  26,  and  26,  1964,  as 
Claremont  bicentennial  days  and  call  upon 
all  citizens,  ii«l\i«trie6,  clergy,  mercantile 
establishments,  and  public  officials  to  ar- 
range and  participate  In  programs  otnnmem- 
oratory  of  this  occasion  as  may  be 
e4>I»-opriate. 

Charles  P.  Pttksta, 

Mayor. 


Claremont  Bicentenniai  Message 
(By  Mayor  Charles  P.  Puksta) 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  hlsttwr. 
Many  students  of  history  axe  Btruck  by  the 
similarity  they  find  between  peoples  and 
their  environments  in  different  periods  of 
history. 

I  am  sure  many  of  you  availed  yourselves 
of  the  opportunity  this  bicentennial  has  pro- 
vided to  read  the  early  history  of  the  found- 
ing of  Claremont.  Much  of  liiat  history  has 
impressed  me.  One  of  the  greater  impres- 
sions was  the  degree  in  which  religion  formed 
the  basis  of  the  community  life  for  our 
founding  settlers  and  the  role  religion  had  in 
the  development  and  growth  of  the  Clare- 
mont conununity.  The  two  were  entwined  so 
close  that  years  and  years  passed  before  the 
records  of  the  township  were  separated  from 
the  records  of  the  church. 

Our  present  city  hall  was  developed  in 
stages  from  the  structure  of  a  chtirch.  This 
development  is  displayed  in  a  •eries  of  early 
photographs  now  on  exhibit  In  a  special  bi- 
centennial presentation  in  the  council  cham- 
ber in  city  hall. 

As  religion  molded  the  lives  of  our  found- 
ing settlers,  so  it  must  be  the  basis  of  our 
lives  today.  Prom  their  faith  they  drew  the 
strength  to  hew  our  community  out  of  a  new 
world  into  which  they  had  entered  equipped 
only  with  a  few  bare  material  essentials  and 
a  clear  intellect.  With  these  they  labored  to 
adapt  and  apply  the  resources  nature  had 
provided  in  a  virgin  wilderness  to  fulfill  their 
needs.  Their  inventiveness  was  born  of  their 
intellect.  They  used  their  intellect  to  pro- 
vide for  their  physical  preservation;  to  pro- 
vide for  their  protection,  for  this  was  part  of 
their  preservation;  and  to  govern  their  rela- 
tions with  one  another  for  this,  too,  was  part 
of  their  preservation. 

Indeed,  to  them,  morality,  born  of  their 
church,  was  not  a  garmeni,  like  a  party 
dress,  to  be  adorned  for  personal  appear- 
ance but,  rather,  a  reality  to  be  lived. 

Our  founders  traveled  for  days  and  months 
to  go  from  their  Old  World  to  their  New 
World.  Today  we  are  on  the  irerge  of  launch- 
ing from  our  Old  World  into  distant  new 
worlds  in  the  universe  sepajated  from  our 
Old  World  also  by  days  and  by  months.  The 
similarity  between  the  time  of  our  founders 
and  our  time  today  is  there  to  contemplate; 
only  the  environment  is  changed.  The  per- 
sonal needs  are  still  the  same;  namely,  to 
provide;  to  preserve;  to  protect.  The  equip- 
ment required  U  also  the  same;  a  faith  in 
God,  a  few  material  essentials,  and  a  clear 
intellect. 

This  is  a  time  of  remembrance;  this  is  also 
a  time  of  resolution.  Let  us  today  resolve 
to  follow  the  time-proven  example  of  our 
founders  and  face  the  challenges  of  our  day 
as  they  faced  the  challengee  of  their  New 
World.   • 

This  is  also  a  Joyous  occasion.  So  let  us 
take  one  more  lesson  from  the  past.  As 
our  founders  worshipped  hard  and  worked 
hard,  they  also  played  hard.  So.  in  this 
observance,  let  us  be  reverent,  let  us  be 
dedicated,  and  let  us  be  joyous. 


Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyvd  Wins  Presi- 
dent's Citation  for  Cost  Redaction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OP    PENNSYLVAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1965 

Mr.      SCHWEIKER.    Mr.      Speaker, 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall  past 


reports  that  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard  would  be  closed.  Fortunately 
those  of  us  who  had  been  fighting  long 
and  hard  to  keep  the  shipyard  open  were 
able  to  prove  conclusively  to  Secretary 
McNamara  that  it  should  remain  open 
because  of  Its  excellent  record  of  effi- 
ciency in  the  Nation's  service. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
today  to  the  outstanding  record  of  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  employees 
in  cutting  costs — a  record  so  fine  that  the 
yard  has  now  been  awarded  a  Presiden- 
tial citation  for  its  support  of  DOD  cost 
reduction  programs.  The  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard  saved  $27  million  during 
fiscal  year  1964,  more  than  four  times 
the  amoimt  assigned  by  the  Bureau  of 
Ships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  employees  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Naval  Shipyard  are  entitled  to  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  their  Important 
contribution  not  only  to  the  Nations 
defense  but  also  to  its  economic  well- 
being.  I  am  Inserting  a  clipping  from 
the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  Beacon 
'which  tells  of  the  recent  much-deserved 
honor  accorded  to  the  Philadelphia  yard 
Secretary  McNamara 's  decision  late 
last  fall  not  to  shut  down  the  Philadel- 
phia shipyard  came  as  an  unexpected  but 
welcome  surprise  and  appeared  to  brinu 
with  it  an  assurance  that  the  Philadel- 
phia Naval  Shipyard,  for  the  first  time  in 
several  years,  is  not  in  danger  of  abaii- 
donment  in  the  Immediate  future. 

With  increasing  frequency  during  the 
last  4  years  the  Defense  Department  has 
been  reported  ready  to  close  the  Phil- 
adelphia yard. 

In  the  past  2  years  Pennsylvania  Con- 
gressmen waged  a  continual  battle  in 
Washington  to  save  the  yard  but  many 
were  not  optimistic  about  Philadelphia's 
chances  to  escape  McNamara 's  list  of  95 
dying  defense  installations. 

The  Navy's  shipyard  complex  is  o\(  r 
160  years  old  and  reached  its  present 
level  of  11  yards  during  World  War  11 
when  public  and  private  shipbuilding 
and  ship  repair  facilities  were  greatly 
expanded. 

The  end  of  World  War  n  brought  a 
contraction  in  shipbuilding  activity. 
Many  private  shipyards  closed.  The  De- 
fense Department  reports  that  the  Navy's 
11  yards  were  only  being  utilized  at  63 
percent  of  capacity  last  June. 

During  World  War  n.  employment  in 
the  Navy  yards  reached  353,000.  Now  it 
Is  about  85,000,  with  some  7,100  employed 
at  Philadelphia. 

McNamara  in  1963  appointed  a  blue- 
ribbon  Defense  Department  Shipyards 
Policy  Board  to  determine  the  extent  of 
excess  shipyard  capacity  and  recommend 
which  naval  shipyards  should  be  closed. 
Reports  circulated  repeatedly  indicating 
McNamara  would  close  Philadelphia. 

Shipyard  employees  and  Philadelphia 
area  Congressmen  agreed  that  the  diip- 
yard  had  an  excellent  record  and  felt 
it  could  be  saved  if  a  clear  presentation 
of  the  facts  could  be  made  to  the  Defei^e 
Department. 

Assistance  was  obtained  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Congressional  Steering 
Committee,  a  bipartisan  group  of  five 
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Pennsylvania  Congressmen  appointed  by 
Governor  Scranton  to  assist  the  State's 
interests  in  Washington. 

In  addition,  James  E.  Van  Zandt.  spe- 
cial representative  of  Governor  Scran- 
ton, Congressman  James  A.  Byrne,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Pennsylvania,  and  I,  as  Penn- 
sylvania members  of  the  House  Armed 
Sendees  Committee,  worked  with  the 
steering  committee  in  numerous  presen- 
tations to  Defense  Department  officials  in 
behalf  of  the  shipyard. 

Efforts  of  the  group  were  aimed  both  at 
informing  the  responsible  oflBcials  of  the 
many  factors  in  Philadelphia's  favor,  and 
attempting  to  obtain  additional  assign- 
ment work  to  the  Philadelphia  shipyard 
to  prevent  further  ranployee  layoffs. 

Arguments  in  behalf  of  the  jrard  were 
based  on  the  simple  fact  that  the  Phil- 
adelphia shipyard  has  about  the  best  rec- 
ord of  performance  and  efficiency  of  any 
of  the  11  naval  shipyards. 

The  Defense  Department  special  study 
completed  last  fall  indicates  that  our 
arguments  in  Philadelphia's  behalf  were 
well  founded. 

The  high-level  study  panel  sought  to 
close  two  yards  on  the  east  coast.  It 
considered  the  yards  at  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Brooklyn,  and  Portsmouth.  N.H. 
The  study  group  found  that  "Philadel- 
phia stands  out  as  the  single  best  ship- 
yard to  retain  under  all  factors  evalu- 
ated, while  Portsmouth  and  New  York 
rate  lowest  as  the  shipyards  warranting 
retention." 

Next  to  Philadelphia,  Boston  was 
found  the  most  desirable  to  retain  be- 
cause of  its  proximity  to  north  Atlantic 
sailing  routes  and  because  its  closing 
would  produce  the  smallest  cost  savings. 
The  Defense  Department  study  gave 
no  indication  of  further  shipyard  closings 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  Needs  were 
projected  through  1972. 

Tlie  fact  that  Philadelphia's  retention 
was  found  even  more  desirable  than  that 
of  another  yard  still  left  open  was  seen 
as  an  implied  assurance  that  the  immedi- 
ate threat  of  closings  has  at  long  last 
been  removed. 

A  number  of  Congressmen  and  I  for 
long  have  sought  to  have  the  Navy  pro- 
vide the  Philadelphia  shipyard  with  the 
capability  to  overhaul  nuclear  subma- 
rines since  this  appears  an  important 
Navy  function  In  the  future  which  would 
help  assure  higher  employment  levels. 

Although  our  efforts  until  last  fall  have 
not  seemed  to  meet  with  success,  the  p>os- 
sibility  of  obtaining  this  additional  re- 
sponsibility at  Philadelphia  now  seems 
greater. 

The  study  group  determined  the  Navy 
strategic  need  for  three  east  coast  ship- 
yards capable  of  nuclear  submarine 
overhaul.  The  yards  at  Portsmouth, 
Norfolk,  and  Charleston  now  have  this 
capability  but  Portsmouth  will  be  closed. 
Philadelphia  was  the  only  east  co€ist 
yard  found  by  the  study  group  in  a  posi- 
tion to  readily  acquire  this  nuclear  capa- 
bility with  minor  charges. 
The  article  follows: 

Yard  Wins  Presidentiai.  Citation  for 
Cost  Reduction 
Philadelphia  Naval   Shipyard   has  won  a 
Presidential  Citation  for  Its  outstanding  sup- 
port of  the  Department  of  Defense  cost  re- 
duction program. 


The  award  was  presented  to  the  Shipyard 
Commander  on  March  10  by  Rear  Adm.  W.  P. 
Petrovlc.  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ships  for  Field  Activities,  at  a  management 
luncheon  last  week. 

The  shipyard  was  cited  for  Its  reported 
savings  of  »27  million  dtirlng  fiscal  year  1964, 
an  amount  400  percent  above  the  goal  as- 
signed by  the  Bureau  of  Shifts  and  without 
parallel  In  any  other  activity  under  Bureau 
of  Ships  management. 
The  citation  reads: 

"In  special  recognition  of  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  greater  economy  and  Im- 
provement In  Government  operations  diirlng 
the  10th  anniversary  year  of  the  Federal  In- 
centive awards  program."  It  Is  signed  by  the 
President. 

Under  the  cost  reduction  program,  savings 
had  to  be  capable  of  doc\imentatlon  and 
measurement  In  terms  of  quantity,  unit  price 
and  dollar  value,  and  verifiable  by  audit. 

Objectives  of  tihe  program  were:  buying 
only  what  is  needed,  buying  at  the  lowest 
sound  price,  and  reducing  operating  costs. 
To  help  achieve  these  objectives,  a  cost  re- 
duction organization  was  formed  In  Septem- 
ber 1963  in  the  shipyard,  headed  by  the 
comptroUer,  Capt.  H.  C.  MlUlren,  as  coordi- 
nator, assisted  by  J.  J.  Cona  of  the  Internal 
Review  Division.  A  representative  of  every 
department  helped  to  coordinate  the  cost 
efforts  within  depcutments. 


Extremists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1965 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imme- 
diately after  the  President,  in  an  unusual 
night  appearance  before  a  joint  session  of 
the  Congress  on  March  15,  requested  the 
Congress  to  pass  without  delay  his  so- 
called  voting  rights  bill,  I  made  a  brief 
statement.  In  that  statement  I  pointed 
out  not  only  the  imconstitutionallty  of 
the  proposal  but  its  punitive  provisions 
against  certain  States  of  the  Union.  I 
emphasized,  among  other  things,  that 
New  York  State,  requiring  certain  educa- 
tional qualifications,  was  exempt  while 
several  Southern  States,  among  them  my 
own  Mississippi,  would  be  punished  by 
having  Its  election  machinery  taken  over 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

My  brief  statement  was : 
CoLMER  Raps  President's  Voting  Rights  Bnx 
It  Is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  any  stu- 
dent of  the  American  Constitution  and  dev- 
otee of  American  Institutions  could  endorse 
the  so-called  voting  rights  bill  today  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  White  House. 
Obviously  it  was  hastUy  conceived  tn  an 
atmosphere  of  hysteria  produced  by  a  series 
of  demonstrations,  many  of  which  were  un- 
doubtedly unlawful.  Nothing  as  drastic, 
short  of  the  occupation  of  the  Southland  by 
Federal  troops  at  the  conclusion  of  the  un- 
fortunate fratricidal  War  Between  the  States, 
has  ever  been  proposed  by  a  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  proposed  bill  Is  aimed  at  a  particular 
section  of  the  covmtry  and  Is,  therefore,  class 
and  geographical  legislation. 

It  proposes  among  other  things  that  differ- 
ent criteria  be  set  up  for  qualifications  for 
voting  In  the  different  States  of  the  Union. 
For  instance,  there  are  some  20-odd  States 
whose  election  laws  provide  for  certain  edu- 


cational qualifications.  Among  these  are 
New  York  as  weU  as  several  Southern  States. 
If  this  proposed  biU  Is  enacted  Into  law 
a  citizen  of  New  York  would  be  required 
to  take  a  literacy  test  whUe  a  citizen  of  one 
of  the  affected  States,  at  which  the  bm  is 
aimed,  would  only  have  to  show  that  be 
was  a  resident  of  the  State,  was  of  legal  age 
and  had  not  been  convicted  of  a  felony.  To 
understand  that  the  bill  Is  unquestionably 
iinconstltutlonal  one  need  only  to  read  ar- 
ticle I.  section  2  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  provides,  "The  House  of 
Representatives  shaU  be  comi>oeed  of  Mem- 
bers chosen  every  second  year  by  the  pepple 
of  the  several  States,  and  the  electors  in  each 
State  shaU  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature."  This  provision  was 
also  carried  forward  in  the  election  of  US. 
Senators. 

Moreover,  this  bm  provides  for  the  first 
time  for  Federal  control  of  State  primaries 
In  all  Federal  and  local  State  electi<»is. 

Of  course,  the  proposal  for  Federal  regis- 
trars is  a  flagrant,  punitive  and  highly  pro- 
vocative   assault    upon    the    constitutional 
rights  of  the  cltizenB  of  the  States  to  con- 
duct their  own  elections. 

We  have  indeed  arrived  at  a  sad  state  of 
affairs  when  the  Congress  Is  requested  to 
pass  such  far  reaching  and  unconstitutional 
legislation.  But  possibly  even  more  tragic 
Is  the  fact  that  the  so-called  liberal  com- 
plexion of  the  present  Congress  Is  such  that 
this  repugnant  proposal,  like  aU  others  that 
the  President  requests,  will  pass. 

review    and    OTTTLOOK ^AH    IMMORAL    I.AW 

Being  a  Congressman  from  Mississippi, 
the  current  whipping  boy,  along  with 
Alabama,  of  the  false  liberals  I  recog- 
nized that  I  would  be  suspected  of  bias. 

However,  on  March  22  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  certainly  no  extremist  or  sus- 
pect of  regional  views,  carried  a  most 
scathing  attack  upon  the  President's  vot- 
ing rights  proposial  under  the  title  "Re- 
view and  Outlook — An  Immoral  Law." 

The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

When  President  Johnson  last  Monday 
asked  Congress  for  a  new  law  to  safeguard 
the  voting  rights  of  Negro  citizens  he  rested 
his  case  on  the  Constitution  and  on  a  basic 
principle  of  mcxtUlty. 

What  he  has  now  proposed  that  the  Con- 
gress do  Is  enact  a  law  which  woiUd  yicdate 
that  Constitution  he  asks  us  not  to  flout 
and,  more,  which  is  itself  InunoHil. 

If  you  think  not  so,  consider: 

The  administration  bill  offers  a  fonnxUa^  ' 
a  compUcated  one,  which  we  wlU  cotna  to  in 
a  moment — ^to  pr^Ublt  certain  States  from 
Msing  any  test  oC  a  citizen's  abmty  to  read 
and  write  our  language  as  a  qualiflcatlon  for 
voting. 

The  argument  for  doing  tbia  Is  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides, clearly  enough,  that  neither  the  Fed- 
eral Government  nor  any  State  shall  deprive 
a  citizen  of  his  vote  "on  account  or'  his  race 
or  color. 

But  the  proposed  bm  does  not  stop  with 
providing  means  against  the  violation  of  the 
15th  amendment.  It  does  not  aim  at  in- 
suring that  any  such  State  Uteracy  test 
shall  be  fairly  drawn  and  impcu-tlaUy  ad- 
ministered so  that  it  may  not  be  used  as 
an  excuse  to  deprive  anyone  of  his  vote  "on 
account  of"  his  race. 

The  effect — and  Indeed  the  purpose — 
woiild  be  to  abolish  such  tests  entirely  In 
the  affected  States.  And  that  flies  squarely 
In  the  face  of  this  self-same  Constitution 
which  the  President  professes  to  uphold. 

The  very  first  article  of  that  Constitution 
authorizes  the  individual  States  to  decide 
the  qualifications  of  voters  In  both  Federal 
and  State  elections,  subject  only  to  the  pro- 
viso that  whoever  is  deemed  qualified  to  vots 
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for  "the  most  rmmeroxis  branch  of  the  State 
legislature"  Is  automatically  qualified  to  vote 
In  Federal  elections. 

Malting  this  a  State  function  was  no  casual 
decUion.  It  was  reaffirmed  in  Identical  lan- 
guage in  the  17th  amendment — adopted,  in- 
cidentally, more  than  40  years  alter  the  15th 
amendment,  which  provided  that  all  such 
qualifications  should  be  impartially  applied 
among  all  citizens. 

This  principle  in  the  Constitution  has 
been  repeatedly  upheld  and  affirmed  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Coiul;.  not  merely  in  dusty 
antiquity  but  as  recently  as  1959  by  Judges 
presently  sitting  upon  that  bench. 

Now  we  are  well  aware  that  there  are  a 
good  many  people,  and  perhaps  the  Presi- 
dent is  included,  who  oppose  any  literacy  re- 
quirement. They  say  that  a  man's  illiteracy 
Is  Irrelevant  to  the  question  of  having  his 
judgment  counted  In  public  aftairs.  No 
man  can  quarrel  with  the  right  of  such 
people  to  argue  their  case  and,  if  per- 
suasive, to  alter  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
prohibit  them. 

But  the  requirement  that  voters  be  able 
to  read  and  write  is  by  no  means  restricted 
to  those  Southern  States  now  the  object  of 
this  special  legislation.  Many  others — in- 
cluding New  York  State — require  that  quali- 
fication, as  the  Constitution  entitles  them 

to  do. 

If  It  is  Immoral,  as  the  President  says,  to 
deprive  a  qualified  citizen  of  his  right  to 
vote  "under  color  of  a  literacy  test,"  is  it 
'  moral  to  violate  one  part  of  the  Constitution 
under  the  color  of  upholding  another  which 
Is  in  no  wise  in  conflict? 

Nor  does  the  question  end  there,  for  what 
this  bill  proposes  to  do  Is  to  set  up  a  double 
standard.  Some  States  would  be  permitted 
to  keep  their  literacy  requirement.  Others 
would  not. 

The  formula  prescribed  Is  that  of  a  ratio 
between  the  number  of  persons  of  voting  age 
within  a  State  and  the  number  of  voters 
in  an  election.  If  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  voting  age  inhabitants  do  vote,  then  the 
State  La  absolved.  The  Federal  authorities 
will  keep  out,  and  the  State  may  set  its  own 
qualifications  for  voters,  including  literacy 
tests.     Otherwise,  no. 

The  formula  has  been  carefully  devised  so 
that  in  practice  It  Is  expected  to  apply  only 
to  six  States,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 
In  these  States  the  Federal  authorities 
would  not  only  have  the  right  to  supervise 
voter  registration  but  to  abolish  the  voter 
qualifications  they  don't  like. 

A  few  moments  reflection  on  this  formula 
will  suggest  such  weird  paradoxes,  and  the 
poeslbUlty  otf  such  strange  discriminations, 
as  to  stagger  the  mind. 

A  minor  one  Is  that  a  strict  application 
of  a  formula  would  probably  make  it  appli- 
cable to  Alaska.  However,  a  way  has  been 
devised  to  exempt  It.  which  as  much  as  any- 
thing suggests  that  the  intent  is  not  to  write 
a  general  rule  of  law  but  to  subject  certain 
States  to  special  laws. 

Not  so  minor,  but  certainly  weird.  Is  the 
provision  that  a  person  once  registered  as  a 
voter  by  the  Federal  authorities  will  be 
stricken  from  the  list  If  he  falls  to  vote  "at 
least  once  during  3  consecutive  years  while 
listed."  In  short,  you  have  to  vote  or  you 
can't. 

Of  more  consequence  is  the  fact  that  if  we 
have  this  law  a  citizen,  white  or  Negro,  can 
be  entitled  to  a  vote  in  Alabama  no  matter 
how  illiterate  he  is,  cw  for  that  matter  even 
If  he  is  a  moron.  But  if  the  same  citizen, 
white  or  Negro,  lives  in  New  York  State  he 
will  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

This  would  create  a  truly  ingenious  para- 
dox. The  illiterate  citizen,  Negro  or  other- 
wise, would  find  himself  with  more  "rights" 
In  Alabama  and  her  five  outcast  sister  States 
than  In  the  great  State  of  New  York.  More, 
the  educational  level  of  the  voting  citizens 


of  Alabama,  the  low  level  of  wUlch  is  part  of 
the  general  complaint  against  it  by  civil 
rights  leaders,  would  be  further  reduced. 
And  this  by  Federal  sanction. 

Unfortunately,  the  irony  1«  not  funny. 
Beneath  the  paradox  lies  a  serious  question. 
Is  It  moral  that  our  national  laws  should 
apply  one  rule  to  one  State  and  another  to 
another,  requiring  that  the  people  of  one 
State  abolish  qualifications  for  voters  while 
the  people  of  another  State  maj  uphold  their 
standards? 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  99  percent 
of  his  neighbors  vote  or  whtther  only  20 
percent  do.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
he  has  voted  in  the  last  thre«  elections,  or 
in  none  at  all  before  he  prasents  himself 
at  the  polls.  His  right  is  to  vote  or  not  vote 
as  he  pleases. 

That  is  the  whole  of  the  moral  Issue.  And 
the  whole  duty  of  Government.  Insofar  as  it 
touches  this  matter,  is  to  see  tbat  all  equally 
can  exercise  this  right. 

The  constitutional  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  to  see  that  this  right  is  not 
abridged — anj-where,  populous  States  or 
sparse  States,  Northern  State*  or  Southern 
States,  where  many  go  to  the  polls  or  where 
few  take  the  trouble  to.  The  means  of  as- 
suring this — everywhere — is  what  any  Fed- 
eral voting  law  ought  to  do,  aad  all  it  ought 
to  do. 

To  play  with  complicated  formulas,  to 
measure  Justice  by  percentages,  and  to  aim 
punitive  laws  at  some  States,  not  only  vio- 
lates both  the  letter  and  tha  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  but  biu-ies  the  real  moral  ques- 
tion in  sophistry. 

Nor  Is  that  the  end  of  the  consequences  of 
that  weird  formula.  Recall  that  it  permits 
the  Federal  Government  to  put  all  this  ma- 
chinery In  motion,  the  takeover  of  the  whole 
voting  procedure  by  Federal  authorities,  only 
when  the  voting  percentage  of  a  State  falls 
below  50  percent  of  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion. If  there  was  ever  a  device  open  to  what 
President  Johnson  calls  manipulation,  this 
Is  It. 

So  long  as  a  State  contrives  that  one-half 
of  Its  adults  vote.  It  is  free  of  the  formula. 
This  will  not  be  overlooked  by  ingenious  men 
who  can  contrive  many  thlngp  when  Justice 
is  measured  by  percentages. 

And  this  brings  us  to  what  we  think  Is  the 
fundamental  Immorality  of  this  proposed  law, 
iinlntended  though  It  may  be  by  those  who 
drew  It. 

Any  citizen,  white  or  Negro,  has  the  right 
to  be  treated  by  the  law  like  all  other  citi- 
zens. If  he  has  to  meet  qualifications  to 
vote — age  or  any  other — they  must  be  only 
the  qualifications  asked  of  all.  If  he  quali- 
fies like  any  other  he  has  the  right  to  vote, 
and  to  deny  him  that  right  Is  to  deny  him 
What  is  Inalienably  his. 


PoUowiiig  this  on  March  29  another 
highly  respected  publication,  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  In  an  editorial  by 
Its  editor,  David  Lawrence,  under  the 
title  "Bowing  to  the  New  Extremists," 
made  even  another  strong  assault  upon 
the  proposal. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Bowing  to  the  New  Extremists 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pears to  have  bowed  to  a  new  set  of  ex- 
tremists. 

The  President,  in  an  emotional  address  to 
a  Joint  session  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
described  in  general  terms  aa  unprecedented 
piece  of  legislation  on  voting  rights  and  de- 
manded that  it  be  promptly  passed.  The 
text  of  the  bill,  however,  wasn't  even  made 
public  until  later  in  the  week.  Members  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  attired  In  their  Judicial 
robes,  sat  In  the  front  row  In  the  House 
Chamber  during  the  proceedings  and  Joined 
in  the  applause  lor  the  President's  speech. 


The  sweeping  proposals  which  the  Presi- 
dent virtually  ordered  Congress  to  pass  were 
pressured  by  street  demonstrations,  violent 
and  nonviolent,  sit-ins  and  lie-ins  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  and  even  Inside  the 
White  House,  as  well  as  the  Capitol,  and  other 
Federal  buildings.  All  this  was  designed  to 
stampede  the  Chief  Executive  and  Congress 
to  brush  aside  the  Constitution  and  to  accept 
the  extremist  doctrine  that  "the  end  Justifies 
the  means."  The  tactics  of  the  demonstra- 
tors triumphed. 

The  Constitution  explicitly  gives  to  each 
State  the  power  to  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  in  national,  State,  and  local 
elections.  The  Constitution  also  declares 
that  the  right  of  citizens  to  vote  shall  not  bo 
denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  race  or 
color. 

The  new  proposal  arbitrarily  singles  out 
those  States  in  the  Union  which,  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1964,  happened  to  have  registered  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  persons  of  voting  ape 
residing  in  the  State  or  in  any  political  sub- 
division, or  in  which  less  than  50  percent  o' 
such  residents  voted  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion last  November. 

This  is  a  statistical  yardstick  which  would 
automatically  adjudge  as  guilty  of  discrimi- 
nation a  State  which  had  used  any  literacy- 
test  if  in  such  a  State  less  than  half  of  the 
population  of  voting  age  had  been  regis- 
tered to  vote  or  if  "any  person  acting  under 
color  of  law"  had  in  the  previoris  10  years 
engaged  in  any  act  denying  the  right  u^ 
vote  because  of  race  or  color. 

An  appeal  to  a  three-Judge  court — only  in 
Washington — would  be  allowed.  Instead  of 
the  usual  presumption  of  Innocence  for  .a 
defendant,  the  bill  would  establish  a  pre- 
sumption of  guilt  for  the  suspected  State  or 
county.  The  governmental  body  not  only 
would  have  to  prove  that  it  was  not  guilty 
of  an  act  of  discrimination  on  a  specific  date 
but  also  of  any  other  such  act  on  any  other 
date  in  the  preceding  10  years. 

The  bill,  moreover,  would  strike  down  in 
those  States  any  "test  or  device"  that  m;iy 
have  been  used  in  past  years,  even  though 
State  laws  may  have  sought  to  establish 
whether  or  not  an  applicant  had  the  ability 
to  read  and  write,  or  may  have  prescribed 
scHne  other  standard  test  of  literacy  such  nf 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  itseli 
upheld  as  recently  as  1959. 

To  select  certain  States  or  areas  and  app'.v 
one  kind  of  law  to  them  while  permittir.i: 
other  States  and  subdivisions  to  be  Immune 
from  such  interference  is  a  conspicuous  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution. 

The  whole  controversy  has  revealed  a  dis- 
regard of  basic  constitutionalism.  It  Is  mo- 
tivated by  the  reasoning  of  those  who  ha\e 
argued  that  two  wrongs  make  a  right.  It 
grows  out  of  the  rationalization,  which  .<^o 
many  people  are  making  today,  that,  beca\i:;e 
Injustices  have  been  committed  and  discrimi- 
nation has  once  been  practiced  on  a  wide 
scale  in  certain  areas  of  the  country,  it  is 
permissible  now  to  diminish  the  rights  of 
the  States  themselves. 

Have  we  come  to  the  point  where  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  may  decide  on 
whether  a  State  will  be  permitted  to  remnin 
in  the  Union?  Have  we  reached  a  position 
where  the  national  legislative  body  will  do 
again  what  it  did  100  years  ago  after  the 
War  Between  the  States  h£id  ended?  The 
same  State  legislatiu-es  which  had  ratified 
the  13th  amendment,  alxjlishing  slave:-.. 
were  suddenly  declared  illegal  by  Congre  s 
when  they  rejected  the  14th  amendment. 
New  legislatures  were  ordered  to  assemb'e 
and  in  some  instances  Federal  troops  were 
sent  into  the  legislative  chambers  to  comre! 
"ratification"  of  the  14th  and  later  the  15th 
amendment. 

This  was  what  happened  In  the  Recor.- 
Btructlon  period  in  American  history.  Are 
we  to  go  through  another  such  tragic  era  be- 
cause of  the  submlssiveness  of  both  a  Con- 
gress and  a  President  to  the  dictates  of  pr;s- 
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sure  groups  whose  emotional  demonstrations 
cause  friction  and  disorder? 

It  is  a  sad  story.  Organized  Incitement  to 
violence  has  swept  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. To  jrleld  to  such  demonstrations  is  to 
weaken  the  whole  fabric  of  democracy  and 
to  encourage  mobocracy. 

It  Is  a  time  for  the  processes  of  reason  to 
supersede  the  hysteria  of  Impassioned  groups 
of  citizens.  For.  granting  that  they  have 
been  unjustly  treated,  are  there  no  ways  to 
accomplish  effective  refomM  except  by  vio- 
lent demonstrations  and  a  distortion  of  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  Constitution?  Or 
must  we  continue  to  bow  to  the  new  ex- 
tremists? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  urge  my 
colleagues  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  not  to  permit  themselves  to  be 
stampeded  in  this  emotional  and  hyster- 
ical atmosphere  into  enacting  this  un- 
wise, punitive,  and  unconstitutional  leg- 
islation. I  make  this  appeal  not  as  a 
Mississippian,  not  as  a  southerner,  but  as 
an  American  who  respects  and  has  re- 
peatedly taken  the  oath  in  this  House  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 


Texas  Is  Big  in  Fashion  Market 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29. 1965 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Washington  Post  yesterday,  March  28, 
there  appeared  an  article  concerning  the 
garment  industry  in  Dallas.  I  feel  that 
this  article  is  of  such  importance  that 
it  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members. 

While  the  writer  only  mentioned  sev- 
eral of  the  plants  located  there,  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  the  membership  that  there 
are  many  similar  plants  for  the  visitor 
to  Dallas  to  see. 

The  article  follows: 

Texas  Is  Big  in  Fashion  Market  Too 
(By  Ruth  Wagner) 

D.\LLAS,  Tex. — The  story  of  fashion  in  Texas 
is  the  boom  story  of  the  whole  Southwest. 

Fashion  showings  held  here  last  week  fea- 
ture everything  from  budget  priced  play- 
clothes  to  costumes  retailing  for  several 
hundred  dollars  and  beaded  evening  gowns 
tp.gged  as  high  as  $1,000.  But  only  a  few 
years  ago,  Dallas  was  known  as  the  capital  of 
hoiisedress  manufacture. 

Today,  the  cheap  cotton  housedress  is  un- 
known. In  Its  place.  Dallas  ships  out  by  the 
thousand,  shifts,  shirtdresses  and  sheaths, 
all  designer-styled  or  at  least  copied  from 
recognized  designers.  At  the  moment,  ac- 
tivity is  high  In  dark-toned  "transition" 
cottons,  destined  to  be  seen  not  in  the 
kitchen  but  on  city  streets. 

The  hub  of  all  the  activity  is  the  Apparel 
Mart,  a  huge  building  the  size  of  two  city 
blocks  and  constructed  in  the  approved  con- 
temporary southwestern  style  of  archi- 
tecture.    It  was  opened  only  last  October. 

The  entrance  lobby,  wide  as  a  city  street, 
is  paved  with  marble  and  leads  past  a  brood- 
ing trio  of  dark  modem  statues  and  a  bank 
of  escalators  to  an  enclosed  central  court- 
yard that  extends  upward  the  full  four 
stories  of  the  building. 

This  court,  surrounded  by  curved  walls 
colored  in  lumpy  white  accoustical  plasty 


is  filled  wlUi  fountains,  tropical  plants,  and 
plped-in  music. 

Overlooking  it  on  each  of  the  four  flooiB 
are  balconies  with  conversation  groupings  of 
low  leather-covered  chairs. 

Away  from  the  central  courtyard  coi  two 
sides  extend  corridors  lined  with  shiny  show- 
rooms, in  which  are  displayed  not  only  the 
wares  of  the  Dallas  apparel  manufacturers, 
but  those  of  many  California  and  New  York 
houses  as  weU,  plus  those  of  many  fabric 
manufacturers. 

Each  showroom  Is  decorated  In  a  different 
style  (colonial,  Victorian,  Danish  modem. 
Hong  Kong  wicker,  etc.)  and  contains 
chummy  little  arrangements  of  chairs  and 
tables  where  coffee  can  be  served  and  buyers 
can  write  orders. 

Everything  is  geared  to  hospitality,  charm, 
and  a  leisurely  pace.  And  it  is  this  atmos- 
phere which  has  brought  75,000  department 
store  buyers  from  the  Southwest,  Midwest, 
and  South  during  the  past  year.  Why  should 
they  travel  to  New  York  City,  fight  their  way 
between  Seventh  Avenue's  pushcarts  and 
wait  for  elevators  to  ascend  to  crowded  show- 
rooms in  grimy  sksrscrapers  when  they  can 
be  welcomed  to  Dallas  with  open  arms? 

Many  former  Seventh  Avenue  denizens 
have  also  immigrated  to  Dallas. 

"This  is  the  life  for  me,"  confided  one 
elderly  veteran  of  many  years  on  the  Avenue. 
After  15  years  here,  he  has  slowed  down,  im- 
proved his  health,  and  gotten  richer.  "The 
pace  is  even  slower  than  in  California,  but 
who  needs  to  hiirry  that  much?  We  pro- 
duce plenty." 

A  crew-cut  sales  manager  in  his  mid- 
twenties  remembers  New  York  without  re- 
gret. "I  made  80  bucks  a  week  and  spent 
91.50  a  day  to  gulp  a  tuna  fish  sandwich 
and  a  cup  of  coffee,"  he  said.  "Here  I  can 
eat  lunch  almost  all  week  for  $1.50." 

He  also  has  an  apartment  in  one  of  the 
many  new  high-rise  towers  that  dot  the 
landscape,  and  has  discovered  a  friendly 
supply  of  pretty  girls,  who  aren't  all  trying 
to  outdo  each  other  in  the  career  race. 

There  is  a  huge  labor  market  here,  and 
the  manufacturers  have  banded  together  to 
set  up  a  school  to  train  workers,  both  white 
and  Negro,  in  the  use  of  the  single-needle 
machine,  the  most  vital  tool  in  clothing 
manufacture. 

One  of  the  oldest  firms  is  Nardis  of  Dallas, 
which  makes  smart  sportswear  here  and  also 
has  a  subsidiary  in  Hong  Kong  for  beaded 
and  embroidered  creations. 

Another  is  Lorch,  whose  young  vice  presi- 
dent. Lorcb  Folz,  looks  like  a  college  boy 
but  acts  like  an  energetic  executive. 

Others  are  Mike  Benet  Formals,  makers 
of  gowns  for  many  a  high  schcx>l  prom; 
Bogart  Sportswear,  run  by  a  new  Texan  who 
was  a  European  refugee;  MUler-Randazzo. 
whose  principals  recently  came  from  New 
York;  Tribute,  specializing  in  half  sizes; 
Clifton  Wllhlte,  famous  for  evening  wear,  and 
Charles  Dickey,  a  couture-type  house  with 
considerable  style. 

The  market  also  includes  makers  of  chil- 
dren's clothes,  uniforms,  hats,  and  lingerie. 


Byelorussian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF   CALXFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1965 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Byel- 
orussians are  one  of  the  little  known 
Slavic  peoples  whose  homeland  In  the 
northwest  of  Russia  and  east  of  Poland 


has  been  part  of  the  Russian  Eo^^re  for 
centuries.  These  sturdy  anu  stout- 
hearted p>eople,  never  numerous  or  strong 
enough  to  cc^>e  with  their  more  powerful 
foes,  the  Russians  in  the  east  and  the 
Poles  in  the  west,  had  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  Russians.  For  centuries  they  en- 
dured all  sorts  of  hardships  under  the 
czarist  regime,  and  when  that  regime  was 
no  more,  they  then  saw  their  chance  to 
attain  their  national  goal  early  in  1918. 

On  March  25  of  that  year  Byelorussian 
leaders  proclaimed  Byelorussia's  Inde- 
pendence of  Russia  and  established  the 
Byelorussian  Republic.  They  formed 
their  own  democratic  govemmmt.  began 
rebuilding  their  war-torn  countiy  and 
were  doing  their  utmost  to  rebuild  the 
shattered  f  abi*ic  of  their  social,  economic, 
and  political  life.  At  the  outset  they 
were  faced  with  the  numerous  insur- 
mountable difficulties,  and  the  defenses 
of  the  country  were  in  a  sad  state,  wholly 
Inadequate  to  protect  it  against  its  power- 
ful foes.  It  became  an  easy  prey  for  the 
Red  army  of  Communist  Russia  late  in 
1918,  and  thus  the  Byelorussian  people 
enjoyed  their  freedom  for  only  a  very 
brief  period  before  they  were  robbed  of  It. 

But  the  idea  of  freedom  has  nver  de- 
serted the  Byelorussian  people,  and  they 
still  cling  to  it  in  the  firm  hope  that  some 
day  they  will  attain  it  In  their  historic 
homeland.  Nearly  half  a  century  of 
Soviet  domination  has  not  caused  despair 
among  the  Byelorussians;  they  still  feel 
that  since  theirs  is  a  righteous  and  sacred 
cause,  it  will  In  the  end  win  out  against 
Communist  totalitarianism.  On  the 
47th  anniversary  of  Byelorussian  inde- 
pendence let  us  all  hope  and  pray  that 
their  just  cause  will  prevail  against  the 
forces  of  Conununist  oppression. 


Halstead  Indnstries,  of  Wynne,  Ark. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF   AmSANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  March  29,  1965 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
citizens  of  Arkansas  are  Justly  proad  of 
their  efforts  to  bring  industry  to  the  State 
and  to  provide  Increasing  numbers  of  Job 
opportunities. 

The  city  of  Wynne,  Ark.,  located  In 
Cross  County,  has  been  a  farming  center 
and  continues  to  serve  growers  of  cotton, 
rice,  and  soybeans  with  livestock  growing 
in  importance.  But,  In  addition,  the 
local  citizens,  through  their  industrial 
develc«>ment  program,  have  attracted  to 
their  c<:»nmunity  plants  and  processing 
companies.  One  of  these  is  the  Halstead 
Metal  Products,  Inc.,  of  Zellen<H>le,  Pa. 

On  March  25  this  article  appeared  In 
many  of  the  newspapers  of  the  South, 
and  I  believe  that  it  will  be  of  general  In- 
terest to  the  Members  as  an  illustration 
of  the  growing  industrialization  of 
Arkansas: 

Hai^tead  Industries  of  Wtnnz,  Ark. 

Wtkne,  Ask. — Jiut  befcnre  dawn  one  morn- 
ing early  this  week,  tbe  largest  single  load 
of  copper  tubing  ever  shipped  left  a  mill  at 
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Wynne  headed  for  a  refrigeration  equipment 
plant  150  miles  away  at  Grenada,  Miss.  ThB 
size  and  t3rpe  of  tills  load  and  Its  potential 
econc»nlc  impact  on  these  small  communities 
made  it  unusual  in  several  respects. 

Produced  at  the  Halstead  Metal  Products 
plant  of  Halstead  Industries  at  Wynne,  the 
shipment  consisted  of  202,000  pounds  of 
copper  tubing  carried  in  a  special  arrange- 
ment of  high  side  gondolas.  Each  piece  of 
tubing  was  1  %  Inches  in  diameter  and  about 
130  feet  long. 

No  conventional  railroad  car  or  truck  could 
accommodate  such  straight  lengths.  So 
Halstead.  working  with  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad  and  the  Dllnois  Central,  vised  two 
65-foot  gondola  cars  end  to  end,  dropped  the 
ends  of  the  cars  where  they  coupled,  and 
unitized  them  so  that  the  result  was  one 
car  capable  of  handling  a  130-foot-long 
straight  tube. 

This  week's  shipment  was  the  third  use 
of  fbis  unustial  double  gondola  in  the  last 
6  weeks.  In  that  time,  about  500,000 
poirnds  of  the  long  length  copper  tubes  have 
been  shipped  from  Halstead  at  Wynne  to  a 
customer  plant  at  Grenada  for  further  proc- 
essing and  assembly  Into  ooinj>onents  for 
refrigeration  systems. 

Becaiise  of  handling  and  transpwrt  equip- 
ment limitations,  copper  tubing  is  normally 
cut  and  shipped  in  either  20-foot  straight 
lengths  or  colled.  Availability  of  these  130- 
foot  straight  lengths  is  designed  to  cut  tub- 
ing costs,  and  minimize  and  simplify  further 
processing  and  handling  of  the  tubing  by 
the  customer. 

Each  130-foot  length  weighs  about  231 
poiinds.  Thus  the  largest  shipment  of 
202,000  pounds  amoimted  to  over  21  miles 
of  copper  tubing.  At  the  plant  In  Grenada, 
this  tubing  Is  further  drawn  to  a  diameter 
of  three-eighths  inch,  resulting  in  the  equiv- 
alent of  over  447  miles  of  tubing. 

These  shipments  have  another  unique 
aspect  In  that  they  represent  the  first  sig- 
nificant processing  by  private  industry  of 
refined  copper  recently  released  from  the 
Federal   Government's  stockpiles. 

About  2  million  pounds  of  this  stockpile 
were  sold  to  Halstead  specifically  for  proc- 
essing at  Wynne.  As  a  result,  this  small 
southwest  community  is  a  major  beneficiary 
of  the  program  that  began  last  December 
vthen  the  General  Services  Administration 
announced  the  sale  to  industry  of  20,000 
tons  of  refined  copper  to  help  alleviate  the 
raw  material  shortages  the  industry  faces. 

The  efforts  of  several  prominent  Congress- 
men helped  to  target  some  of  this  copper  to 
Wynne,  to  directly  solve  a  conamunlty  prob- 
lem there.  A  town  of  6,000  about  45  miles 
west  of  Memphis,  Wynne  is  typical  of  many 
fiirm  communities  that  have  started  Indus- 
trial development  programs  to  create  Jobs  for 
the  oversupply  of  labor  caused  by  farm 
mechanization. 

Halstead  Industries  was  attracted  to 
Wynne  by  this  labor  supply  and  started  con- 
struction on  the  150,000-square-foot  tube 
mill  here  2  years  ago.  The  firm's  headquar- 
ters and  main  plant  are  at  Zellenople,  Pa.,  30 
miles  north  of  Pittsburgh. 

In  1963  copper  producers  were  able  to 
assiire  the  company  that  raw  materials 
would  be  available  as  required.  But  the  dry- 
ing up  of  this  country's  available  raw  copper 
supply  changed  that.  About  60  people  are 
now  employed  at  the  $3.5  million  plant  at 
Wynne.  Expansion  plans  and  the  continued 
availability  of  copp)er  could  put  as  many  as 
500  to  600  to  work  at  the  mill. 

Up  through  December,  Halstead  was 
trucking  about  300.000  to  500,000  pounds  of 
copper  ingots  to  the  Arkansas  tube  mill  per 
month.  But  this  was  not  Bufflcient  to  effec- 
tively put  the  tooling  to  work.  The  firm 
estimates  that  about  10  million  pounds  per 
month  would  keep  the  plant  operating  near 
Its  present  capacity. 


In  seeking  relief  for  the  plant  and  the 
area's  plight,  Halstead  Metal  Products  ap- 
plied to  the  Defense  Material  Division  of 
the  GSA  for  priority  In  the  purchase  of  cop- 
per to  be  released. 

Representative  E.  C.  Gathincs,  Democrat, 
First  District  of  Arkansas,  was  a  major  sup- 
porter of  these  efforts.  He  indicated  that 
the  low  operating  level  at  Wynne  had  been 
costing  the  company  and  tha  Government 
about  $70,000  per  month  in  fl-xed  overhead 
costs  because  of  the  lack  of  raw  material. 
Failure  to  secure  this  copper,  he  added, 
might  necessitate  mothballlng  the  plant. 

Coupled  with  major  efforts  by  Arkansas 
Senators  Fulbricht  and  McClellan,  and 
Senator  Joseph  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
helped  to  secure  an  additional  500,000  pounds 
for  processing  at  the  Zellenople  plant,  a 
measure  of  temporary  economic  relief  has 
been  provided  to  the  Wynne,  Ark.,  area. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  March  2,  1965.  issue 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

Britain's  Unhappy  Doctors 

Britain's  national  health  i,er\'lce  faces  the 
threatened  resignation  of  its  23.000  family 
doctors  and  many  of  Its  10,000  dentists. 
They  have  grown  increasingly  unhappy  over 
the  low  rate  of  pay  the  Government  gives 
them,  the  large  amount  of  trivial  or  imnec- 
essary  work  they  are  called  upon  to  per- 
form, and  the  lack  of  time  and  incentive  to 
Improve  their  own  skill. 

These  complaints  are  reflected  also  in  the 
large  number  of  British  doctors  who  migrate 
every  year  and  the  alarmingly  inadequate 
number  of  young  Englishmen  who  decide  to 
go  into  the  field  of  medicine. 

What  is  happening  in  Britaia  demonstrates 
the  danger  of  assuming  that  government 
medical  insurance  Is  something  that  can 
simply  be  grafted  onto  existing  social  security 
programs.  It  takes  only  two  to  make  old- 
age  or  unemployment  Insurance  work:  the 
government  and  the  applicant  for  assistance. 
The  applicant  either  qualifies  or  he  doesnt. 
If  he  docs,  he  gets  his  money  and  tlie  pro- 
gram has  fulfilled  its  purpose. 

No  program  for  medical  care  could  survive 
if  It  depended  only  on  regulations  and  money. 
It  can't  survive  without  the  willing  support 
and  cooperation  of  the  doctors.  If  the  doc- 
tors are  unhappy  with  a  program,  it  may 
struggle  along  for  a  time  as  Britain's  is  do- 
ing, and  the  average  patient  may  find  it 
satisfactory.  But  sooner  or  later  it  will  have 
to  be  adjusted  to  appeal  to  the  doctors  or  it 
will  inevitably  collapse. 

In  spite  of  Britain's  troubles,  our  own  ad- 
ministration is  pushing  doggedly  ahead  with 
a  medical  program  apparently  designed  pri- 
marily to  please  the  planners  tliemselves.  It 
will  be  disappointing  to  a  great  many  jof  the 
people  who  are  counting  on  it  to  help  them, 
and  It  is  actively  opposed  by  most  doctors. 
The  American  Medical  A.saoclstion  has  pro- 
posed an  alternative  plan  which  it  calls 
eldercare. 

Nevertheless  administration  leaders  are  so 
sure  that  their  bill  will  pass  that  they  haven't 
even  deigned  to  tell  us  what  is  wrong  with 
the  doctors'  plan.  If  Indeed  they  iiave  any 
Intelligent  criticisna  of  it.     "Hils  Is  no  way 


to  win  the  support  of  the  people  whose  sup- 
port is  so  important  to  the  success  of  any 
medical  program,  even  one  as  limited  in 
scope  as  Mr.  Johnson's.  Does  the  adminis- 
tration really  believe  that  doctors  are  ex- 
pendable and  can  be  replaced  with  civil  serv- 
ice clerks  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare? 


State  Corporation  Commission  of  Kansas 
Adopts  Resolution  Calling  for  Repeal 
of  Excise  Tax  on  Communications 
Services 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1965 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  it  is 
my  contention  that  one  of  the  wartime 
excise  taxes  which  should  be  repealed  is 
the  tax  on  telephone  service  and  other 
vital  communications  services.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  for  the  gradual  re- 
duction and  eventual  elimination  of  this 
10-percent  tax. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  receive  a 
resolution  from  the  State  Corporation 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Kansas  me- 
morializing the  Congress  to  repeal  this 
same  tax. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to  study 
this  resolution  and  to  give  attention  to 
the  cogent  reasons  set  forth  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution  as  to  why  the  tax 
should  be  repealed. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution   Before  the  State   Corporatio:: 

Commission    of   the    State   of   Kansas 

Whereas  users  of  telephone  communica- 
tion services  have  been  and  are  now  sub- 
jected to  a  Federal  excise  tax;  and 

Whereas  said  tax  was  adopted  during  World 
War  II  to  discourage  the  use  of  the  telephone 
communications  system  for  purposes  un- 
related to  the  successful  prosecution  of  war. 
and   to   raise   revenue    therefor;    and 

Whereas  the  manifest  intention  of  Con- 
gress was  to  adopt  said  tax  as  a  wartime 
expedient  for  limited  purposes  and  for  a 
limited  life;  and 

Whereas  the  war  and  emergency  condi- 
tions which  made  necessary  the  imposltioi. 
of  said  tax  have  long  since  ended;   and 

Whereas  in  the  absence  of  those  vital  ad- 
justments wliich  war  makes  necessary,  said 
tax  Is  unjust  and  discriminatory  In  that 
telephone  commimlcatlon  is  a  necessity  and 
is  tlie  only  such  necessity  used  by  the  public 
in  the  prosecution  of  its  daily  personal  and 
business  affairs  subjected  to  such  a  tax;  and 

Whereas  this  commission,  having  due  ri»- 
gard  for  its  statutory  duty  and  moral  oblig;. - 
tion  to  insure  to  the  public  of  this  SU.;' 
adequate  and  efficient  telephone  communic- 
tions  service  at  the  lowest  poesible  cost,  Ls 
of  the  firm  conviction  that  said  tax  Is  in- 
imical to  the  public  interest  and  the  func- 
tions of  this  commission:  Now,  therefore ,  b<; 
It 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  urged  to  repeal  said  tax  on  com- 
niunlcations  services;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  meniorialized  by  forwarding  cc^ies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Kansaa  congres- 
sional delegation,  to  the  Ways  and  Meor;s 


Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
and  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and 
that  copies  hereof  be  sent  to  the  Federal 
Cornniunications  Commission,  the  several 
Sta'e  regulatory  commissions,  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Association  of  Railroad 
and  Utilities  Commissioners  and  to  the  tele- 
phone companies  operating  in  the  State 
of  Kansas. 
Bv  the  commission  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Raymond  B.  Harvey, 

Secretary. 


The  Closing  of  Veterans  Facilities  and 
Hospitals 
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HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  March  29,  1965 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  a  month  now.  hearings  have 
been  underway  before  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  concerning  the  Execu- 
tive order  closing  certain  veterans  facili- 
ties and  hospitals. 

As  Congressman  at  Large  for  the  State 
of  Ohio,  I  am  sorry  to  note  that  the  re- 
gional office  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  contemplated  to  be  closed.  This 
clo.=:ing,  in  my  humble  judgment,  will 
ha\  e  a  serious  and  disabling  effect  upon 
the  tei-vice  rendered  to  veterans  in  my 
State  and,  further,  this  order  closes  what 
is  known  as  the  Broadview  Heights  Hos- 
pit.?>l  at  Broadview  Heights,  Ohio.  I  cer- 
tainly feel  that  there  is  no  justification 
for  tins  closing  and  that  it  is  being  pro- 
posed notwithstanding  the  staggering 
waiting  list  of  veterans  who  seek  miedi- 
cal  treatment  in  VA  facilities. 

I  attach,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  I 
made  March  26,  1965,  before  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Tile  statement  follows: 

ST.iTTMENT     OF     THB     HONORABLE     ROBERT     K. 

5'.vEENET,  Member  of  Congress,  Congrtss- 
M\N-  AT  Large,  for  the  State  of  Ohio  be- 
For.E  THE  Committee  on  VETiaANS'  Affairs 
IT  s.  House  of  Representatives,  89th  Con- 
crEss,  1st  Session 

Mr.  Clialrman  and  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  I  wish  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  your  committee  for 
the  pportimlty  being  afforded  me  here  today 
of  appearing  before  you  In  connection  with 
the  iieclsion  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  ckise  the  vetertms  hospital  at  Broadview 
Heights,  Ohio. 

As  Congressman  at  Large  for  the  State  oi 
Oh;>  I  am  particularly  concerned  about  this 
dec:f;nn  as  it  affects  veterans  In  my  State 
and  ;  wish  to  direct  my  remarks  specifically 
to  •.V:e  decision  to  close  the  Broadview 
Heiclus  Hospital. 

Ir.  my  State,  as  In  the  Nation,  this  decision 
has  i-.rccipitated  much  attention  and  discios- 
Eion  and  there  has  been  great  speculation 
witi.  .  espect  to  the  Impact  this  closing  would 
have  in  the  broad  medical  program  of  the 
Veti  r  ,ns'  Administration  insofar  as  Ohio  was 
concerned.  I  strongly  submit  that  the  pro- 
gram to  close  veterans  facilities  that  has  been 
initiated  is  but  an  economy  measure,  ordered 
in  the  name  of  economy  by  the  agency  head 
in  response  to  the  direction  of  the  Bureau 
oi  tie  Budget. 
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Upon  receipt  of  the  Admlnlstrator'8  pub- 
lic relations  release  with  regard  to  the  VA 
program  in  Ohio,  I  was  moved  to  support  the 
Administrator's  dectelon  to  close  this  par- 
ticular facility,  as  the  release  sviggested  that 
this  facility  was  In  fact  surplus  and  that  It 
would  be  economically  unwise  to  continue  its 
operation. 

With  all  respect  to  the  agency  and  its  per- 
sonnel, the  original  propaganda  release  was 
excellent,  but  most  inccanplete.  While  the 
propagandist  for  the  agency  made  pious 
claim  that  this  decision  was  being  made  to 
effect  a  better  public  understanding  of  the 
VA  program  and  what  the  agency  is  doing 
throughout  its  system,  it  very  clearly  and 
most  intentionally  masked  over  the  fact  that 
existing  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  in 
the  State  of  Ohio  were  not  doing  the  Job  for 
the  veterans  of  northeastern  Ohio,  and  the 
additional  fact  that  there  Is  a  backlog  and 
waiting  list  in  excess  of  500  veterans  waiting 
for  hospital  l>eds  In  veterans  facilities  In  my 
State. 

In  the  light  of  such  propaganda,  is  It  any 
wonder  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana,  the  majority  leader  of  the  other 
body,  reacts  violently  to  this  agency  decision. 
I.  too,  feel  compelled  to  reverse  my  orig- 
inal feeling  of  BUKK>rt  and  oppose  this  clos- 
ing as  I  was  originally  advised  that,  of  the 
92  some-odd  veterans  being  treated  at  the 
facility  that  was  being  considered  for  clos- 
ing, 18  of  this  number  would  be  transferred 
to  the  BrecksvUle  Neuropsychiatric  Hospital 
and  the  balance  would  be  transferred  to  near- 
by veterans  facilities. 

This  was  most  reassuring,  as  on  this  basis 
a  great  cage  could  be  made  in  support  of  the 
Administrator's  decision.  However,  since  the 
receipt  of  that  memoranda,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  transcript  of  Dr.  Jo- 
seph H.  McNlnch,  Chief  Medical  Director  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  when  he  ap- 
peared before  t.hjR  committee  on  February  23, 
and  again  on  February  25.  In  that  testi- 
mony. Dr.  McNlnch  advised  the  committee 
that  on  occasions  there  are  as  high  as  240 
eligible  veterans  waiting  on  lists  for  beds 
at  the  Neuropsychiatric  Hosital  at  Brecks- 
vUle— ^v-hich   has    a   c;-paclty   of   994   beds. 

Dr.  McNinch  again  testified  that  there  were 
over  308  eligible  veterans  as  of  December  1, 
1964,  awaiting  admittance  to  the  Cleveland 
Veterans  Hospital,  which  has  a  bed  capacity 
of  800.  I  cannot.  In  good  conscience,  sup- 
port a  decision  to  close  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  In  a  district  of  some  4T7 
beds,  and  to  reassign  92  patients  presently 
in  that  hospital,  when  there  is  a  waiting  list 
of  some  500  plus  veterans  seeking  medical 
treatment. 

It  Is  Incomprehensible  that  the  Veterans* 
Administration  would  suggest  that  the  vet- 
erans of  northern  Ohio  be  directed  for  treat- 
ment all  ovw  the  United  States,  encounter- 
ing traveling  expenses  and  in  an  ailing 
condition,  t»efore  they  could  receive  care, 
while  we  have  a  veterans  hospital  at  our 
door.  This  decision  would  result  in  veterans 
of  northeastern  Ohio  being  sent  to  Butler, 
Pa^  Coatesvllle.  Pa.;  Dearborn,  Mich.;  and 
Downell,  ni.,  to  receive  the  treatment  that 
the  Gtovemment  has  guaranteed  them.  I 
believe  that  Dr.  McNinch's  testimony  before 
this  committee  not  only  confirms  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  close  this  particiUar  hos- 
pital, but  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
good  medical  Judgment. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration ought  to  turn  this  facility  Into 
a  nursing  care,  domiciliary  institution.  This 
would  free  beds  In  both  the  Cleveland  and 
the  BrecksvUle  hospitals  and  would  permit 
veterans  whose  conditions  are  somewhat 
static  to  be  transferred  nearby  to  this  new 
domiciliary-type  InstltutioiL 

I  do  not  support  the  plan  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  ought  to  be  patroniz- 
ing outside  nursing  homes  In  northeastern 
Ohio,  when  they  can  retain  a  facility  of  their 


own  for  this  use  which  would  be  Ideal  by  . 
way  of  location  and  service. 

I  believe  that  a  survey  shotdd  be  under- 
taken to  determine  whether  or  not  Ohio  vet- 
erans who  are  undergoing  care  In  other  places 
would  prefer  to  come  back  to  Broadview 
Heights,  Ohio,  for  treatment  and  to  be  closer 
to  their  homes  and  their  loved  ones. 

The  ill-advised  decision  to  close  this  hospi- 
tal has  caused  a  mad  scramble  In  Ohio  by 
State,  county,  local,  and  private  authorities, 
all  of  whom  are  Interested  In  taking  over 
this  splendid  facility.  Each  interest  that  is 
petitioning  for  this  hospital  has  a  very  meri- 
torious plan  in  mind  for  Its  use.  Without 
getttlng  Into  the  respective  merits  of  each 
proposal,  I  am  prone  to  point  out  that  the 
veterans  who  have  fought  In  the  defense  of 
this  land  in  all  its  wars  have  an  absolute  pri- 
ority of  entitlement  on  this  institution. 

This  hospital  Is  located  in  one  of  the  most 
expanding  areas  of  the  Nation.  The  growth. 
potential  of  this  area  Is  Immense.  The  need 
for  greater  veterans'  facilities  can  be  clearly 
foreseen. 

My  conscience  does  not  permit  me  to  over- 
look those  vetCTans  who  are  suffering  and — 
yes — d5tog  on  waiting  lists  and  who  are  be- 
ing overlooked  by  this  decision  to  close  this 
hospital. 

This  is  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  second 
Inauguration  of  President  Lincoln,  and  I 
believe  that  the  Administrator  of  the  Office 
of  Veterans  Affairs  would  do  well  to  address 
himself  to  the  closing  paragraph  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  remarks  on  that  occasion,  to 
the  effect: 

"Let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are 
In;  to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds;  to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  b<KTie  the  battle." 

I  quite  understand  the  effort  being  ad- 
vanced here  In  Washington  to  economize.  I 
quite  xmderstand  the  President's  budgetary 
position,  and  I  sympathize  with  his  efforts 
and  the  efforts  of  the  VA  Administrator  to 
hold  down  the  cost  of  Federal  expenditures; 
but,  I  respectfully  suggest  to  this  adminis- 
tration that  there  must  certainly  be  some 
other  area  of  Federal  spending  that  can  be 
trimmed  without  taking  it  out  of  the  vet- 
erans' budget. 

This  Nation  has  a  moral  commitment  on 
this  subject  which  must  be  fulfilled  without 
equivocation.  In  short,  I  do  not  join  In  the 
Administrator's  conclusion  that  the  VA  is 
affording  fair  medical  service  to  the  Ohio 
veterans  by  this  proposal. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


Stewart  Philotophic  on  Critics 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  29.  196S 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  Mr.  J.  George  Stew- 
art, was  the  subject  of  a  feature  article  in 
the  February  27  issue  of  the  Wilming- 
ton (Del.)  Evening  Journal. 

In  view  of  some  of  the  unfair  criticisms 
that  have  been  leveled  at  him  I  feel  it 
Is  only  just  that  he  receive  due  recogni- 
tion in  an  objective  article: 

Stewart  Phuosophic  on  Critics 
(By  Tom  Greer) 

J.  George  Stewart  might  be  called  a  stormy 
petrel  In  the  rough  seas  of  WaBhington's 
power  ptolltlcs. 

As  Capitol  Architect — the  post  he  has  held 
since  1954 — Stewart  has  Incurred  the  exposi- 
tion of  some  of  the  Nation's  most  powerful 
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lawmakers  and  opinion  molders.  So  far,  he 
has  weathered  the  storms,  rolled  with  the 
waves  and  come  bobbing  up,  xindaunted  by 
heavy  assaults  aimed  at  his  professional 
abilities. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  lifetime,  $15,000- 
a-year  post  by  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower upon  the  retirement  of  David  Lynn, 
who  was  Capitol  Architect  for  many  years. 
According  to  press  reports  of  August  1954, 
Stewart  was  recommended  for  the  Job  by 
Senator  John  J.  Williams. 

Williams  said  recently  he  did  not  recom- 
mend Stewart,  and  the  Capitol  Architect 
agreed  that  Williams  did  not.  Acccaxling  to 
Stewart,  he  was  recommended  to  Eisenhower 
by  Republican  leaders  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

Such  notables  as  Senator  Paul  Douglas, 
Democrat,  of  Illinois,  Senator  William  Prox- 
MiRE,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Donald 
Cantry,  senior  editor  of  the  Architectural 
Forum,  have  been  loud  and  vehement  In 
denouncing  Stewart's  architectural  talents 
and  capabilities.  This  opposition  apparent- 
ly has  not  bothered  Stewart  In  the  slightest. 

"When  you  have  about  500  bosses,  you 
can't  expect  to  please  them  all,"  Is  his  philo- 
sophical reply  to  questions  about  his  reac- 
tion to  criticism.  "I  dont  do  anjrthing  I'm 
not  told  to  do,"  he  said. 

Bom  in  Wilmlng^n  in  1890,  Stew^-d  fin- 
ished grade  and  high  school  here  and 
attended  the  University  of  Delaware,  1907- 
10.  He  played  football  at  Wilmington 
High  School  for  4  years  and  at  the  imlver- 
Blty  for  3.  He  never  lost  his  love  of  athletics 
and  frc»n  1931-34  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Delaware  Athletic  Commission. 

Stewart  left  the  university  in  his  Junior 
year  to  enter  the  contracting  firm,  Stewart 
&  Donahue,  Inc.,  which  his  father  helped 
foimd.  Nearly  SO  years  later,  In  1958,  the 
University  of  Delaware  conferred  upon 
Sterwart  a  B.S.  degree  in  engineering. 

Stewart  &  Donahue,  of  which  he  later  be- 
came president,  was  at  one  time  called  the 
largest  contracting  company  south  of  Phila- 
delphia. Much  stone  and  brick  work,  in- 
cliiding  bridges,  roads,  houses,  and  land- 
scape features  on  farms,  estates,  and  public 
lands  in  the  Wilmington  area  was  designed 
and  supervised  by  the  company. 

Stewart  was  elected  Delaware^  UjS.  R^- 
resentatlve  in  1934.  During  his  single  term 
tn  Congress,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committees  on  Rivers  and  Harbors 
and  on  Indian  Affatrs. 

He  lost  in  a  try  for  reelection  in  1936,  a 
Democratic  landslide  year.  "I  voted  for  the 
Social  Security  Act,"  Stewart  said  of  his  de- 
feat, "and  I  think  that  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  my  failure  to  win  reelec- 
tion." 

He  returned  to  Wilmington  and  resumed 
work  with  Stewart  &  Donahtie  until  1942, 
when  the  oompejay  was  dissolved  and  its 
equipment  sold.  Stewart  then  Joined  Her- 
cules Powder  Co.,  for  which  he  did  technical 
fieldwork  in  construction  and  engineering 
and  the  application  of  naval  stores. 

In  January  1944,  he  moved  to  Florida, 
where  he  studied  for  and  qualified  as  a  real 
estate  broker,  took  out  a  license  and  engaged 
In  that  business  for  about  2  years.  Dining 
that  same  period  he  also  worked  as  an  engi- 
neering and  real  estate  consultant. 

Stewart  next  returned  to  Washington  in 
1947  when  he  was  named  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee by  the  late  Senator  C.  Douglass  Buck, 
chairman. 

He  stayed  with  the  committee  until  1951 
when  the  post  was  abolished. 

He  was  named  director  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee's  speaker's  biu^au  in 
1953  and  became  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
the  following  year.  Meanwhile,  he  had  served 
as  an  engineering  consultant  to  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 


Among  the  so-called  monuments  to 
Stewart  are  new  Senate  and  House  Office 
Buildings,  the  newly  completed  controversial 
Raybum  Building  and  improvements  to  the 
east  front  of  the  Capitol.  His  recent  proj- 
ects included  overseeing  tlje  installation  of 
improved  lighting  and  air  conditioning  and 
refurbishing  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
modernization  of  the  Capitol  Power  Plant. 

These  accomplishments  have  not  come 
about  without  sharp  crlticlem  and  frequent 
opposition  from  some  leading  figures  on 
Capitol  HiU. 

Senator  Douglas  has  called  Stewart  "the 
most  expensive,  most  wasteful,  most  Incom- 
petent architect  whom  we  could  possibly 
engage."  Douglas  roundly  criticized  Stewart 
for  allowing  a  third  House  Office  Building 
to  be  built  without  connecting  doors  be- 
tween the  offices  of  Representatives  and  the 
space  occupied  by  their  staffs. 

Senator  Proxmire  has  opposed  Stewart's 
retaining  the  office  of  Architect  of  the 
Capitol. 

The  magazine.  Architectural  Forum,  has 
raked  Stewart  over  the  coals  for  presuming 
to  "own"  the  Capitol. 

But  the  former  Representative  from  Dela- 
ware has,  so  far,  come  through  these  engage- 
ments with  his  Job  stUl  iatact.  Once  the 
Senate  shouted  down  by  voice  vote  an  effcM-t 
to  withhold  the  budget  for  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol — typical  of  the  support  Stewart 
has  managed  to  mount  whenever  his  post  has 
been  threatened. 

An  article  in  the  Janiiary  1965  Reader's 
Digest,  "Colossal  New  Palace  on  Capitol  Hill," 
by  James  E.  Roper,  criticized  the  new  Ray- 
bum  Building  severely,  calling  it  a  "mon- 
strosity" and  purporting  to  point  out  short- 
comings in  its  design  and  alleged  exorbitant 
costs  of  its  construction. 

Shortly  after  publication  of  the  magazine, 
Stewart  issued  a  12-page  answer  to  the 
charges. 

Stewart  Is  the  eighth  man  to  hold  the  post 
of  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  He  likes  to  say 
that  he  is  the  second  Delawsirean  to  occupy 
the  position  since  the  office  was  established 
In  1793.  He  cites  William  Thornton — who 
won  the  competition  for  the  design  of  the 
Capitol  in  1792  and  supervised  its  construc- 
tion from  1794-1802 — as  the  other  Capitol 
Architect  from  Delaware.  Tfce  basis  for  Stew- 
art's contention  is  that  Thornton,  who  was 
bom  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  became  a  U.S. 
citizen  in  Delaware  in  1788. 

Stewart  spends  much  of  his  time  in  Wash- 
ington but  maintains  a  voting  residence  in 
Hollywood,  Fla. 

He  says  he  has  no  immediate  plans  to  re- 
tire but  guesses  he  will  "wear  out  someday" 
and  have  to  quit.  Meanwhile,  he  enjoys  fish- 
ing In  Florida  about  once  a  year  and  an  occa- 
sional game  of  golf  at  the  Wilmington  Coun- 
try Club,,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  He  also 
belongs  to  the  Wilmington  Olub. 

Stewart  comes  to  Wilmington  frequently  to 
see  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Irene  Whisenant,  and 
his  three  grandchildren.  He  also  has  a  son, 
Frank,  at  Dewey  Beach,  whom  he  visits. 


AFBF  Board  Calls  for  Action  on  Farm 
Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29,  1965 

Mr.  GATHINGS.     Mr.  Speaker,  act- 
ing under  instructions  from  the  board  of 


directors  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  president  of  the  agricul- 
tural organization.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Shu- 
man,  recently  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  concerning  the  poli- 
cies of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
that  are  causing  farm  labor  shortages 
and  eventual  loss  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops  throughout  the  Nation. 

WMle  I  have  not  always  concurred  in 
the  views  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  in  this  instance  I  find  their 
statements  excellently  put  and  deserving 
of  the  most  careful  attention  by  the 
President,  his  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
the  Congress. 

Unless  action  is  not  taken  to  get  the 
Department  of  Labor  off  its  collision 
course  toward  costly  shortages  of  food 
for  the  American  consumer,  our  growers 
face  great  economic  losses,  and  our  citi- 
zens will  experience  difficulties  In  pur- 
chasing fruits  and  vegetables  at  reason- 
able prices. 

Mr.  Shuman's  letter  was  carried  in  the 
March  22  issue  of  the  AFBF  official 
newsletter. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

Shuman     Writes     to     L3.J. — AFBF     Be    p.d 
Calls  for  Action  on  Farm  Labor 

The  American  Farm  Btu«au  Federation's 
board  of  directors  has  directed  AFBF  officers 
to  seek  Presidential  action  as  part  of  a  con- 
tinuing effort  to  provide  an  adequate  sup- 
plemental farm  labor  force.  The  board  of 
directors,  meeting  In  Chicago  this  monih. 
said  labor  shortages  exist  or  are  Immiiitnt 
In  nearly  every  section  of  the  country. 

Following  the  board  meeting,  AFBF  Presi- 
dent Charles  B.  Shuman  sent  the  follownig 
letter  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson: 

"At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors Of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, the  board — reflecting  the  gro\ung 
concern  of  our  members  relative  to  the  i  irm 
labor  situation — took  action  to  recomn;  iid 
modification  of  present  national  policy  rt  .it- 
ing  to  farm  labor  employment. 

"The  ciurent  and  prospective  shortage  of 
farmworkers  stems,  of  course,  from  nati<':i.i! 
policy  relating  to  the  nvunber  of  foreign 
farmworkers  admitted  to  the  United  St.iies 
for  temporary  employment  in  agriculture, 
and  the  requirements  which  must  be  met  by 
farmers  who  wish  to  be  eligible  to  employ 
such  workers. 

"Experience  with  the  administration  of 
such  policies  so  far  this  year  provides  faci  u  i! 
data  that  warrant  their  reexamination. 

"Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  qi.;te 
properly  has  established  the  principle  tlip.t 
no  foreign  farmworkers  shall  be  admined 
so  long  as  unemployed  domestic  workers 
willing  and  qualified  to  accept  such  emp.  y- 
ment  are  available. 

"With  this  basic  concept  we  have  no  qii.^r- 
rel.  We  must,  however,  express  our  convic- 
tion that  the  administration  of  this  concept 
involves  two  major  errors,  which,  if  not  modi- 
fied, will  have  undesirable  consequences  ;:ot 
only  for  farmers  but  for  agricultural  puc- 
essors,  related  service  and  marketing  ■  n- 
cerns,  Including  many  workers  employee:  in 
processing  and  service  industries,  and  v.  i- 
mately  constuners. 

"First,  the  assumption  that  there  are  s';b- 
stantial  nimibers  of  unemployed  persons  ho 
are  willing,  qualified,  and  available  for  > m,- 
sonal  farm  work  is  erroneous. 

"According  to  the  monthly  labor  force  re- 
ports of  the  Department  of  Labor,  apprcxi- 
mately  2.8  million  of  the  3.8  million  unem- 
ployed workers  have  been  unemployed  for 
less  than  14  weeks.  This  unemployment  is 
basically  frlctlonal    unemployment.      Tiiese 


workers  are  temporarily  unemployed.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  such  instances  It  would  be 
foolish  and  shortsighted  tar  the  worker  to 
leave  home  to  accept  seasonal  temporary 
employment  in  agriculture.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  seriously  reduce  his  opportunity  to 
obtiun  more  permanent  employment  in  line 
^tii  his  skills  and  experience. 

•  This  -leaves  less  than  1  mlUlon  workers 
who  have  been  unemployed  for  14  weeks  or 
more.  At  any  particular  time,  most  ol  these 
million  unemployed  are  unavailable  for  em- 
plovment  in  agriculture  for  any  one  of  or  a 
combination  of  the  following  reasons: 

•  1  Many  of  these  unemployed  persons  are 
currently  unemployed  working  wives,  whose 
hu:^bands  are  employed.  (The  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  women  over  20  years  of  age 
is  33  percent  more  than  that  for  men.) 
Obviously  these  unemployed  women  should 
not  be  expected  to  leave  home  to  accept  tem- 
porary farm  Jobs. 

2.  Many  of  the  unemployed  are  located 
at  ung  distances  from  the  area  of  employ- 
ment. An  unemployed  factory  worker  in 
Chicago  or  New  York  is  hardly  a  potential 
farmworker  in  Florida  or  California. 

■3.  Many  of  the  unemployed  are  physically 
handicapped  or  otherwise  not  qualified  for 
farot  employment.  Many  are  elderly  or 
feeble.  Parmwork  is  commonly  hard  and 
mo.-.otonous  work. 

"4.  Many  of  the  unemployed  are  volun- 
tariiy  so,  or  In  no  particular  need  to  accept 
employment  not  to  their  liking;  perhaps 
the  recipients  of  unemployment  benefits. 

■We  believe  It  follows  that  at  any  partic- 
ular time  or  place  there  is  a  very  limited 
nui..ber  of  unemployed  persons  who  are 
actually  available,  wUllng.  and  qualified  for 
farmwork.  and  who  live  within  a  reasonable 
dlstince  of  the  area  in  which  such  work 
must  be  done. 

"We  think  this  has  been  clearly  demon- 
str  "ed  by  the  massive  Department  of 
Labor  recruitment  programs  In  California 
and  Florida  during  January  and  February. 
These  programs  have  not  resulted  in  a  sub- 
stainial  increase  in  the  number  of  domestic 
farmworkers. 

'We  submit  that  it  is  inequitable  to  com- 
pel farmers  to  spend  large  amounts  of  money 
in  vain  efforts  to  recruit  workers  frcxn  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  or  to  provide  trans- 
port;ttlon  for  substantial  distances  to  work- 
ers who  do  not  stay  on  the  Job. 

We  submit  that  under  these  clrciun- 
stances  it  Is  unreasonable  to  hold  adamantly 
to  'he  policy  that  no  foreign  farmworkers 
shall  be  admitted  in  1965. 

second,  the  asstunption  that  hourly  earn- 
ings guarantees  should  be  imposed  on  a  piece 
rate  wage  system  is  inequitable  and  unrea- 
son .ble. 

•  The  widely  used  farm  piece  rate  wage  sys- 
tem provides  individual  Incentive  and  la 
pre:' rred  by  both  enxployer  and  employee. 

•  It  is  one  thing  to  require  farmers  to  es- 
tablish piece  rates  which  will  permit  a  work- 
er of  average  capability  who  works  with 
reasonable  diUgence  to  earn  specified 
amounts. 

"1".  is  something  entirely  different  to  require 
farmers  to  guarantee  that  each  worker  be 
paid  specified  amovmta  per  hour  regardless 
of  ;;:e  amount  produced. 

"Because  farm  labor  employment  by  a 
par'icular  farmer  may  vary  from  zero  to 
many  workers  in  a  few  days'  time,  and  be- 
cau.se  most  farm  labor  employment  is  for  a 
harvest  period  of  a  few  week*,  or  at  most  a 
few  months — farmers  have  historically,  and 
of  necessity,  employed  on  a  piece  rate  basU 
vlr*'.ially  anyone  who  Is  available  at  harvest 
time — the  ambitious  and  the  shiftless,  the 
cap:  hie  and  the  incapable,  the  able  bodied 
and  the  handicapped.. 

".\  guarantee  of  hourly  earnings  cannot  be 
hnpjsed  on  this  system  without  disruptive 


and  inequitable  consequences.  The  less  pro- 
ductive are  rewarded  for  their  nonproductiv- 
ity.  In  the  shcxt  run  farmers'  costs  are  ex- 
orbitant. In  the  long  rim  no  benefit  wUl 
result  to  the  less  productive  worker,  because 
in  the  long  run.  farmers  cannot  afftx'd  to  hire 
them.  By  such  action  we  effectively  deny 
employment  to  those  persons  most  needing 
employment. 

"We  submit  that  experience  in  the  early 
months  of  this  year  already  provides  evi- 
dence that  a  gtiarantee  of  hourly  earnings 
added  to  a  piece  rate  wage  system  Is  unrea- 
sonable and  unworkable. 

"We  submit  that  If  farmers  pay  piece  rates 
that  result  in  acceptable  earnings  by  average 
workers  this  is  aU  that  can  reasonably  be 
required,  and  that  the  criteria  should  be 
modified  accordingly. 

"The  consequences  of  present  policy  are 
far  more  adverse  than  has  been  yet  recog- 
nized. 

"It  appears  to  us  that  Included  among  such 
consequences  are  the  following: 

"1.  The  expansion  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
production  In  Mexico  and  In  the  Caribbean 
area  Is  well  docrumented  In  the  January  hear- 
ings on  this  issue  by  the  Senate  Agrlcultxire 
Committee.  This  shifting  of  production  from 
the  United  States  to  other  nations  has  been 
stimulated  by  wage  differentials  between  such 
areas  and  the  United  States,  and  by  critical 
labor  shortages.  It  will  be  further  stlmvilated 
as  the  wage-cost  differential  is  widened.  The 
more  farm  wage  costs  are  pushed  up  in  the 
United  States  the  more  an  expansion  of  com- 
petitive production  in  such  other  areas  can 
be  anticipated.  Some  of  this  development 
is  by  U.S.  farmers,  processors,  and  capital. 

"2.  Farmers  In  the  United  States  will  cur- 
taU  their  plantings  of  high -labor-require- 
ment crops  in  1965  unless  some  assurance  is 
forthcoming  concerning  the  labor  outlook. 
In  many  cases  It  is  reported  that  banks  are 
imwlUing  to  finance  production  of  such  crops 
in  the  light  of  the  current  farm  labor  situa- 
tion. 

"3.  Employment  In  agriculturally  related 
Industries  wUl  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  the 
above  developments.  Once  an  expansion  of 
an  industrr  occurs  in  another  country,  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  lost  employment  can 
be  regained. 

"4.  U.S.  exports  of  processed  fruits  and 
vegetables  wiU  be  reduced;  U5.  imports  of 
fresh  and  processed  fruits  and  vegetables 
wiU  be  Increased;  both  changes  adversely  af- 
fect the  balance-of-payments  situation. 

"5.  Crop  losses  vrtll  be  sustained.  Already, 
the  Florida  Citrus  Mutual  has  reported  a 
loss  In  unharvested,  overripe,  and  spoUed 
fruit  of  from  $4  to  $6  million,  all  directly  at- 
tributable to  insufficient  pickers.  We  do 
not  believe  it  is  possible  to  administer  the 
present  policy  without  causing  additional 
losses. 

"6.  Some  farmers,  and  particularly  small 
farmers,  wUl  be  forced  out  of  the  produc- 
tion of  crops  with  high  labor  requirements. 
The  inevitable  response  to  a  tight  farm  labor 
situation  Is  a  crash  mechanization  program; 
although  to  be  sure  this  caruiot  be  done  over- 
night. Small  farmers  do  not  have  the  volume 
of  production  over  which  to  spread  eco- 
nomically the  heavy  costs  of  a  crash  program 
of  mech  an  1  zAtion. 

"7.  An  increase  In  prices  to  consumers  and 
a  reduction  in  quality  of  fresh  and  processed 
food  products  that  require  large  amounts  of 
hand  labor. 

"It  would  be  impractical  to  make  quantita- 
tive estimates  of  the  significance  of  each  of 
these  factors.  But  we  do  not  see  how  It  is 
possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  each 
of  the  consequences  listed  will  flow  inevitably 
In  some  degree  from  present  national  policy. 
"Your  consideration  of  the  need  to  modify 
existing  policy  in  light  o«f  the  above  is  re- 
spectfully requested." 


Lithaaman  IndepcnikBce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

-  HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OP  oomncncvT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  196S 

Mr.  MONAGAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 

proud   that   the   distinguished   Charg6 

d' Affaires    of    Lithuania,    Mr.    Joseph  ^ 

Kajeckas,    honored    my   home   city   of 

Waterbury    by     attending     ceremonies 

there  on  February  21,  1965.  commemo- 

ratiiig    the    47th    anniversary    of    the 

Declaration  of  Lithuania's  Independence. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Kajeckas  eloquently 

sets  forth  the  noble  Lithuanian  history 

and    brings    forcefully    before    us    the 

tragic  plight  of   Lithuania  today.    In 

addition  he  makes  a  firm  affirmation  of 

faith  that  this  great  historic  nation  will 

one  day  be  free  and  independent.    This 

speech  is  worthy  of  wide  circulation  and 

I  am  happy  to  Expend  it  to  my  remarks : 

Lithuakian  Indkpkndence 

(Note. — The  following  are  translated  ex- 
cerpts from  an  address  delivered  by  Joe^h 
Kajeckal,  Charge  d'Affalres  of  Lithuania,  at 
a  conunemoratlon  of  the  47th  annlviM*sary 
of  the  declaration  of  Lithuania's  Independ- 
ence, in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  tm  February  21, 
1965.) 

I  am  especially  happy  to  be  with  you.  the 
Lithuanian  Americans  at  Waterbury,  as  you 
commemorate  the  47tli  anniversary  of  Lith- 
uania's Declaration  ot  Independence.  Tou 
are  a  brilliant  example  oS  the  motto  of  your 
State  of  Connecticut:  "Qui  transtiilit  sus- 
tinet,"  which  refers  to  a  person  who  has 
been  transplanted  and  has  still  sustained 
his  original  heritage.  And  the  Lithuanians 
of  Waterbury  have  indeed  enriched  their 
adopted  State  and  country  by  preserving  and 
bringing  to  a  new  growth  the  heritage  of 
their  homeland,  Lithuania. 

llius,  the  Corm.ecticut  State  motto  points 
with  pride  to  the  continuity  of  human  dig- 
nity and  the  free  institutions  whic^  result 
from  it.  This  is.  indeed,  the  basis  too  ot 
Lithuania  as  a  nation,  and  it  is  therefore 
natural  that  an  old  tradition  ot  freedom 
should  flower  in  a  new  land  ot  opportunity. 
Let  us,  on  this  anniversary  of  Lithuania 
as  a  free  and  independent  modern  state, 
briefly  review  the  salient  features  of  her 
history.  Although  we  meet  to  commemorate 
the  emergence  of  lAthuanla  as  a  member  ot 
the  family  of  free  nations  in  the  20tii 
century,  we  are  reaUy  marking  a  country's 
rebirth.  Ft>r  Lithtianla  U  historicaUy  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  continuously  estab- 
lished nations  In  Europe. 

The  Lithuanian  language,  for  example.  Is 
one  of  the  very  oldest  Indo-European  lan- 
guages   that    originated    several     thousand 
years   before  the   birth  of   Christ;    it   Is   so 
ancient  that  Immanuel  Kant  once  said,  "The 
Lithuanian  tongue  possesses  the  key  which 
opens  the  enigma  not  only  of  philology  but 
of    history."      The   first   historical    mention 
of  the  Lithuanians  occurs  in  the  writings  o* 
Tacitus   in   the   second   century   AJ3.     ITie 
Lithuanian  people,  who  had  always  llTed  In 
a  nimiber  of  principalities  by  the  shares  of 
the  Baltic  Sea,  were  flnally  united  into  a 
modem  state  by  King  Mindaugas  more  than 
700  years  ago.    Later,  In  the  process  ot  stem- 
ming the  Teutonic  Knights'  "drive  to  th« 
sea"  and  the  west  for  several  centuries,  th« 
Lithxianian  territory  was  extended  trotn  tb« 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  bordered  on 
Muscovy. 
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Later  on,  however,  when  the  expanding 
czarlst  empire  brought  Lithuania  under  Its 
domination,  the  Lithuanian  people  revolted 
five  times  against  the  Russian  czars,  in  1794. 
1812, 1831, 1863,  and  1904-05.  After  126  years 
of  such  czarlst  domination,  It  was  as  World 
War  I  drew  to  a  close  that  the  Lithuanian 
people  finally  had  a  chance  to  regain  their 
Independence  and  freedom. 

For  decades  on  end,  Lithuanian  patriots 
both  in  and  out  of  Llthtianla  had  rallied  their 
people  to  the  cause  of  a  new  and  Independent 
life  for  their  homeland.  When  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  emphasized  the  principle  of 
self-determination  of  nations,  the  Lithuani- 
ans realized  that  they  could.  In  the  after- 
math of  the  war,  clearly  hope  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  Weet  for  their  Just  aspirations 
to  national  freedoqi  and  Independence.  A 
meeting  of  the  Lithxianlan  Taryba  or  Council 
in  Vilnius  tn  September  1917,  prepared  the 
groundwork  by  determining  that  Lithuania 
must  become  an  independent  state  "orga- 
nized on  democratic  principles";  at  the  same 
time,  that  Council  noted  in  a  resolution  that 
"the  Interests  of  Lithuania  gravitate  much 
more  to  the  west  than  toward  the  east  or 
south." 

In  other  words,  the  Lithuanian  representa- 
tives who  prepared  the  vray  for  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  realized  and  empha- 
sized that  the  historic  destiny  of  Lithuania 
was  bound  up  with  the  West;  this  had  been 
true  when  Lithuania  first  embraced  the 
Christianity  of  the  West,  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  was  emphasized  anew  when  Lithu- 
ania protected  the  West  against  the  Teutonic 
Knights  at  Tannenberg  In  1410.  Further- 
more, the  120  years  of  czarlst  oppression, 
from  1795  on,  had  only  strengthened  the 
Lithuanian  resolve  to  depend  on  the  Western 
conception  of  democracy.  This  allnement 
with  the  West  was  alluded  to  in  the  declara- 
tion we  commemorate  today,  the  declaration 
of  lndei>endence  of  February  16,  1918.  It 
was  this  declaration  also  that  convoked  a 
Constituent  Assembly  of  democratically 
elected  delegates  trtan  all  parts  of  Lithiiania. 
This  assembly  ratified  the  provisions  of  the 
declaration  and  established  the  conduct  of 
relations  with  other  States. 

The  reason  why  I  stress  these  details  of 
the  events  of  1917  and  1918  Is  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear,  first,  that  the  declaration  of 
independence  of  1918  led  not  to  the  creation 
of  a  new  State,  but  to  the  modem  rebirth  of 
one  of  the  very  oldest  States  in  all  of  Exirope. 
Second,  that  rebirth  was  one  whereby  Lithu- 
ania again  demonstrated  that  her  interests 
lay  in  the  West,  both  culturally  and  politi- 
cally. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  how  absurd  it 
Is  for  the  Soviets  to  claim,  as  they  repeatedly 
have,  that  Lithuania  "ethnically"  belongs  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  yet  this  absurdity 
has  been  mouthed  by  the  Soviet  leaders  as  an 
explanation  of  why  the  Lithuanian  people 
supposedly  chose  to  Join  the  TJ.S.S  Jl.  in  1940. 
Actally,  what  happened  was  that  the  Soviets 
first  took  over  the  coxmtry  by  armed  force, 
and  then  rigged  an  election  in  which  there 
was  only  one  slate  of  candidates — the  Com- 
munist slate:  The  results  of  this  election 
were  announced,  moreover,  by  a  wire  service 
In  London  24  hours  before  the  polls  had 
closed. 

The  Soviet  takeover  of  Lithuania  in 
June  1940  began,  however,  with  armed  ag- 
gression. This  kind  of  Soviet  tactic  was  not 
too  surprising,  because  right  after  Lithuania 
declared  her  independence  in  1918.  the 
Soviets  waged  a  campaign  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  front. 
Soviet  troops  had  invaded  Lithuanian  soil, 
but  were  finally  repvQsed  at  the  end  of 
1919  by  a  brave  and  determined  Lithuanian 
volunteer  army.  In  1940,  however,  the  odds 
were  so  vmequal  as  to  make  all-out  military 
resistance  by  Lithuania  impossible:  but  sifter 
Llthiianla  had  been  occupied  by  the  Soviets, 
there  were  a  number  of  uprisings  in 
Lithuania  led  by  partisan   fighters  In  the 


Lithuanian    undergrovmd,    and    these    con- 
tinued for  about  10  years. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  occupied  Uthtia- 
nia  in  1940.  its  act  of  aggression  was  in  direct 
repudiation  of  a  long  series  of  bllat»al 
and  multilateral  international  agreements. 
Probably  no  small  nation  had  ever  been  pro- 
tected by  as  many  solemn  international 
agreements  as  was  Lithuania,  and  the  other 
Baltic  States;  but  every  single  one  of  these 
agreements  was  broken  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  political  excxisee,  the  mock  elections, 
the  colonialism  of  "liberation" — all  these 
facets  of  Soviet  tactics  are  familiar  to  every- 
one now.  The  mxirder,  the  genocide,  the  de- 
portations, the  Russification — these  are  all 
common  knowledge.  Even  the  most  naive 
have  become  convinced,  if  not  by  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Baltic  States  or  in  Budapest, 
then  by  Die  Mauer — the  Berlin  wall. 

The  whole  world  knows  about  Riisslan 
treachery  now,  and  the  Baltic  States  have 
long  served  as  a  paradigm  of  how  untrust- 
worthy Soviet  pledges  and  promises  are.  The 
Kremlin's  attempts  to  cover  up  for  overtly 
aggressive  acts  and  large-scale  murder  are 
about  as  farcical  as  the  peeling  succession 
of  Soviet  leaders.  Hardly  had  Stalin  been 
removed  from  a  stately  tomb  than  his  re- 
mover was  removed.  And  so  it  will  be  with 
their  uneasy  successors;  those  who  trample 
on  individual  liberty  in  the  name  of  totali- 
tarian dogma  must  be  prepared  to  be  them- 
selves trampled  as  individuals.  "Sic  semper 
tyrannls." 

But  Just  as  the  Soviets  we  champions  of 
treachery  and  deceit,  so  the  United  States 
has  been  a  champion  of  resistance  to  com- 
munism and  its  methods.  The  Lithuanian 
people  are  thus  most  grateful  to  the  Oovern- 
ment  and  people  of  the  United  States  for 
their  consistent  refusal  to  recognize  the 
Soviet  aggression  in  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  States,  and  for  their  continued  sup- 
port of  the  Just  aspirations  of  Lithuania  to 
regain  freedom  and  Independence.  It  is 
my  pleasure  to  read  to  you  today  a  letter  I 
received  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
in  honor  of  our  commemoration : 

"DxAB  Mr.  CHAHCfe  D'AFFAIRES :  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  47th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
National  Day  I  am  pleased  to  express  to  you 
the  sincere  good  wishes  of  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States. 

"Nearly  25  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
sovereign  Lithuanian  nation  lost  its  national 
independence  in  the  wake  of  the  illegal  an- 
nexation by  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
and  their  yearning  to  Uvs  in  freedom  and 
independence  have  not  been  dimmed 
throughout  these  years. 

"In  recognition  of  the  right  of  a  free  peo- 
ple to  national  self-determination,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  firmly  and  consistently 
stood  by.  its  declared  policy  of  nonrecognltlon 
of  the  forcible  incorporation  of  Lithuania 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  States 
thereby  not  only  accords  recognition  to  the 
Lithuanian  people's  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  national  Independence,  but  ex- 
presses its  confidence  that  this  cause  will 
ultimately  prevail. 

"Sincerely  yours. 

"Georce  W.  Ball, 
"Acting  Secretary." 
Lithuanians  everywhere  are  very  grateful 
for  this  most  recent  expression  of  U.S.  policy. 
As  for  friendship,  the  examples  are  all  aroiind 
us.  It  is  vrtth  particular  pleasure  that  I  cite 
the  longtime  friendship  and  support  for  the 
Lithuanian  people  of  your  Congressman,  the 
Honorable  John  S.  Monaoan  (who  Is  also  a 
former  mayor  of  your  city)  and  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd.  They  have  a  keen  knowl- 
edge of  Conunimlst  tactics  and  an  ardent 
S3rmpathy  for  the  Lithuanian  cause;  together 
with  Senator  Ribicoff  and  Governor  Demp- 
sey,  they  have  represented  moral  values  in 
Government,  and  in  championing  the  Lith- 
uanian cause  they  have  championed  freedom 
throughout     the     world.    To     them,     your 


mayor,  the  Honorable  Joseph  McNeills,  and 
many  other  legislators  and  governmental 
ezecutlTes  throughout  this  country,  the 
UthTiaoian  people  are  warmly  grateful. 

As  long  as  people  who  thirst  for  freedom 
have  such  friends,  th««  is  every  reason  to 
have  faith  that  the  day  inevitably  will  dawn 
when  the  Lithuanian  nation  wiU  again  be 
free  and  independent.  In  the  meantime,  we 
must  work  together  to  hasten  that  day.  and 
we  must  work  vlgorovisly.  Anyone  who  feels 
that  the  cause  of  freedom  will  take  care  ol 
Itself  will  not  sleep  well  for  very  long. 


Brotherhood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   NEW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  All  VE.S 

Wednesday.  March  24, 1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  speaker,  trayic 
events  of  recent  days  have  emphasized 
how  far  our  Nation  must  travel  before 
brotherhood  becomes  something  more 
than  an  ideal. 

As  we  grapple  with  the  means  for 
achieving  social  justice,  I  believe  it  is 
wise  that  we  keep  in  mind  the  ideals  we 
are  striving  for. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  brief  poem 
that  was  composed  by  one  of  my  con- 
stituents and  was  published  in  the  Buf- 
falo Evening  News.  The  author  of  the 
poem  is  Mr.  Joseph  Manch,  who  is  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  in  Bu£Falo. 

The  poem  follows: 

Who  Is  My  Brother? 

Who  is  my  brother? 

He  is  the  man  who  holds  my  hand 

In  earnest  of  his  faith  in  me 

When  I  am  in  travail, 

Who  smiles  and  owns  awareness 

Of  our  common  bond  as  members 

Of  one  shrinking,  little  world. 

Who  is  my  brother? 

He  is  the  man  who  stands  apart. 

Remote  and  distant,  silent  and  cold 

Not  feeling  he  is  p>art  of  me 

Or  I  a  part  of  him. 

Who  is  my  brother? 

He   is   the  man   whom   I   have   never   seen, 

Who  lives  in  climate 

Foreign  to  my  sight  and  touch  and  tongue. 

Whose  creed  and  color  are  not  mine, 

Whose  customs  mirror   what  he  feels  .-ind 

knows 
From  where  he  views  the  world. 
Whose  birth  was  Just  as  great  a  miracle  as 

mine. 
Whose   right  to   live   and   love   and  dream 
Has   equal   stature   \mder   God  with   mine. 

Who  Is  my  brother? 
He  is  the  man  who  finds  no  comfort 
In  his  present  circumstance. 
Whom  fortune  has  not  favored 
In  his  prospects  or  his  needs. 
Who  sees  no  hope  nor  promise 
In  tomorrow  or  another  scene. 
Who  finds  no  quick  escape 
Prom  loneliness  and  black  despair. 

Who  Is  my  brother? 

He  is  the  man  who  struggles 

To  be  fully  free. 

Who  seeks  his  own  identity. 

Who  reaches  out  to  be  himself 

In  every  word  and  thought  and  act. 

Who  gives  to  every  other  man  his  due. 

However  strange  his   visage  and  bis  view. 


V,'ho  is  my  brother?         -^ 

He  is  the  man  who  finds  life  good. 

Tffho  knows  great  Joy 

In  man's  response  to  faith  and  truth. 

Who  recognizes  beauty  In  the  meanest  place 

And  seeks  to  share  what  he  himself  enjoys. 

Wtio  is  nay  brother? 

Mv  brother  is  every  man. 


Aid  to  Education:  A  Mandate  From 
the  People 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Friday.  March  26. 1965 


The  House  in  Conunittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  biU  (HJl.  2362)  to 
strengthen  and  improve  educational  quality 
and  educational  opportunities  in  the  Nation's 
eleir.entary  and  secondary  schools. 

Ml.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  lend  my  support  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  School  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  With  our  expanding 
and  growing  economy,  we  must  continue 
to  improve  the  education  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  must  build  more  class- 
rooms, Improve  the  quality  of  teaching, 
and  equalize  educational  opportunities 
for  every  American  child. 

The  youth  of  our  coimtry  is  our  most 
Important  national  resource.  As  a  na- 
tion we  have  a  vital  interest  in  their 
education.  For  this  reason  I  fully  sup- 
port the  goal  which  the  Education  Act 
seeks  to  attain— that  of  bringing  better 
education  to  millions  of  disadvantaged 
youth  who  need  It  most  and  to  provide 
incentives  for  everyone  who  wants  to 
learn. 

I  oppose  across-the-board  aid  to  pri- 
vate schools  on  constitutional  grounds. 
I  do  favor  categorical  aids  which  in  my 
opinion  would  not  be  unconstitutional. 
This  bill  does  not  violate  the  principle  of 
separation  of  church  and  state.  America 
has  accepted  her  role  as  the  defender 
of  human  liberty  and  democracy.  Now 
we  must  realize  the  fullest  educational 
potential  of  all  American  children — ^the 
underprivileged  as  well  as  the  aflluent — 
to  strengthen  our  position  as  the  de- 
fender of  liberty  and  democracy. 

Among  the  many  telegrams  and  letters 
which  I  received  urging  my  support  of 
the  education  bill  were  the  following  tel- 
egrams from  educational  organizations 
and  schools: 

We  urge  full  support  of  President  John- 
sons  education  bill.  Urge  opposition  to  any 
amendments  and  urge  you  to  vote  against 
recommittal. 

WnxiAM  Rynack, 
President    Metropolitan    Association    of 
Higher    Education    of    the    National 
EdiuMtion  Association,  Time  and  Life 
Building,  New  York  City. 

The  city  teachers  association  of  New  York 
urges  you  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Elementary 
^nd  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  {BR. 
23621   in  its  present  form. 


We  implore  you  to  vote  against  any  ef- 
forts to  amend  or  recoounlt  (HJl.  2362). 
Hasst  Vamhiwtkm. 
Executive  Direetor  Citf  TeacKert  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York.  Time  Life  Build- 
ing. New  oYrk  City. 

Please  be  advised  that  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
APL-CIO  voted  in  February  to  support  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  elementary  and  secondary 
school  program.  In  support  of  this  position, 
our  union  is  now  conducting  a  nationwide 
referendum. 

Charles  Cocen, 
President  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

We  appreciate  the  courtesy  shown  to  our 
representatives  by  you  and  your  office  last 
week.  We  are  happy  that  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  approved  H.R.  2362, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965.  We  xirge  your  full  support  to  H.R. 
2362  as  approved  by  the  committee.  This  is 
a  good  education  bill  and  should  be  passed 
by  the  Hovise  now. 

Clayton  E.  Rose, 
New  York  State  Teachers  Association. 


Hatch  Act  LiberalixatioB 


As  chairman  of  the  Hewlett  Woodmere 
Teachers  Association  I  urge  that  you  oppose 
aU  amendments  to  H.R.  2362  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Bducatlon  Act  of  1965.  Vote 
against  any  motion  to  recommit.  Vote  for 
and  please  urge  your  colleagues  to  vote  for 
the  final  passage  of  this  long  overdue  bUl. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Joel  Rindler, 
Hewlett  High  School.  Hewlett,  N.Y. 

That  you  oppose  all  amendments  to  HJl. 
2362  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  E^du- 
catlon  Act  of  1966.  Vote  against  any  motion 
to  recommit.  Vote  for  and  please  urge  yoxu- 
ooUeagues  to  vote  for  the  final  passage  of 
this  long  overdxie  bill. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Nicholas  A.  GnioLAMO, 
Chairman.  Federal  Legislative  Commit- 
tee.  South  Nassau  Zone  Teachers  As- 
sociation.  Forest   Lake   School,   Wan- 
tagh,  N.Y. 

As  chairman  of  the  Valley  Stream  North 
High  School  Faculty  Association,  I  urge  that 
you  oppose  aU  amendments  to  H.R.  2362,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965;  vote  against  any  motion  to  recommit; 
vote  for,  and  please  urge  your  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  final  passage  of  this  long  over- 
due bill. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Alfhonse  p.  Mayernik. 
Volley  Stream  North  High  School. 


The  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congrega- 
tions of  Amwica  has  gone  on  record  in  favor 
of  President  Johnson's  bUl  providing  for 
Federal  aid  in  education  opportunity  for 
America's  underprivileged  chUdren,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  attend  public  or  re- 
ligion-sponsored schools. 

Moses  I.  Feoerstein. 
National  President,  The  Union  of  Ortho- 
dox Jewish  Congregations  of  America. 


Entire  Orthodox  Jewish  community  deep- 
ly (^posed  to  any  amendments  to  education 
aid  biU  especially  Judicial  review  amend- 
ment which  would  torpedo  every  possibility 
of  bills  hoped  for  enactment.  Strongly  urge 
you  to  vote  against  Judicial  review  and  other 
crippling  amendmentB  for  which  you  will 
earn  our  deep  gratitude. 

Rabbi  Morris  Shxrer, 
Agudath  Israel  of  America. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERVEY  C  MACHEN 

OF   KARYLAin> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1965 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
publication,  the  Federal  Times,  contains 
an  editorial  in  the  March  10  editiMi 
about  liberalization  of  the  Pernicious  Po- 
litical Activities  Act,  otherwise  known  aa 
the  Hatch  Act.  I  have  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  4959,  to  strike  out  the  restrictive 
passages  of  the  act  and  allow  Govern- 
ment employees  to  play  active  poUtic&l 
roles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would  not  open 
a  floodgate  of  political  activity  by  Goy- 
emment  employees.  It  would  be  a  sense 
of  Congress  measure  under  which  the 
Civil  Service  Cwnmission  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  could  relax  restrictions. 

More  civic  and  political  leaders  are 
realizing  every  day  that  certain  restric- 
tive provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  are 
keeping  Government  Mnployees  In  a  sort 
of  iron  maiden  in  which  they  are  penal- 
ized if  they  move  in  any  direction. 

The  increasing  numl)er  of  rumpartisan 
political  groups  can  be  directly  attributed 
to  the  Hatch  Act.  This  Is  causing  a 
situation  in  the  Washington  area  which 
is  almost  unique  In  the  United  States. 
We  in  Congress  and  the  man  In  the 
White  House  exemplify  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  partisan  politics.  Yet.  not  5 
miles  away  in  the  Washington  subuzte, 
we  are  being  surrounded  by  political 
jurisdictions  replete  with  nonpartisan 
political  parties  composed  mostly  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  which  have  been 
"hatched"  from  the  two-ptuty  system.  I 
submit  that  this  ridiculous  situation 
must  be  changed. 

With  ttils  In  mind,  I  offer  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Federal  Times: 
Restriction  or  Protection? 
Several  proposals  have  been  made  to 
amend  or  repeal  the  Hatch  Act.  This  is  the 
1939  law  which  bans  partisan  political  ac- 
tivity or  campaign  participation  by  Govern- 
ment workers. 

One  proposal  would  ease  the  restrictions, 
thiis  p«initting  employees  to  engage  in  po- 
litical activity  within  limits  set  by  their 
agencies.  The  other  would  eliminate  all  re- 
strictions. 

Any  plan  which  expands  the  freedtai  of 
action  for  individuals  is  welcome.  However, 
Government  onployees  need  to  realize  that 
complete  freedom  has  its  price. 

The  Post  Office  currentiy  has  a  maUbag 
full  of  trouble  as  it  investigates  chargSB  of 
political  pressure  during  f  imd  BOlicltations  in 
the  recent  campaign. 

The  complaints  are  based  on  charges  that 
postal  regional  offices  designated  one  man  to 
receive  campaign  contributions.  The  money 
reportedly  was  collected  from  postmasters 
and  m«>^ti  carriers.  Funds  raised  were  then 
said  to  liave  been  channeled  to  political  can- 
didates. 

This  is  the  second  investigation  of  a  Hatch 
violation  during  the  last  election.  The  first 
case  dealt  with  sale  of  $100  tickets  to  the 
Democratic  gala  by  officials  in  the  Riiral 
Electrification  Administration.    Investigation 
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CQ  t-hi"  has  been  completed  but  no  findings 
bave  been  announced. 

It  IB  e«ay  to  conjure  up  the  problems  that 
could  af  Ise  if  all  restrictlonB  on  political  ac- 
tivity of  Government  employees  were  re- 
moved. 

A  request  for  a  political  contribution  would 
be  difficult  to  refuse — tf  the  request  came 
from  the  boas.  A  flood  of  propaganda  leaflets 
could  rrtle  up  on  desks.  Briefing  sessions 
could  turn  into  political  ralliee  aa  partisan 
presentations  coltM-ed  the  reporting  of  facts. 

Whether  the  problems  envisioned  ever 
would  develop  is  an  academic  question.  The 
point  to  be  made  Is  this:  If  the  Hatch  Act 
Is  to  be  modified,  then  guidelines  must  be 
clearly  established  to  insure  that  the  new 
freedom  granted  will  not  destroy  the  protec- 
tion provided  under  the  old  rules. 


Joseph  McCaffrey  Commentary 

EXTEINSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSTLVAKIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  mur- 
der is  an  appalling  act  no  matter  where 
It  occurs,  on  Route  80  in  Alabama  or  on 
the  streets  of  Pittsburgh,  my  own  city. 
One  Is  sometimes  tempted  to  believe 
that  it  is  a  less  shocking  act  today  for 
many  people  than  it  was  only  a  decade 
ago.  But  are  we  really  so  hardened  to 
violence? 

Joseph  McCaffrey  spoke  about  this 
last  Friday  evening  in  a  very  perceptive 
WMAL-TV  broadcast.  I  think  his  words 
should  be  carefully  read  and  pondered 
by  all  Americans. 

Joseph  McCaffrey  Commentart, 
WMAIr-TV,  March  26.  1965 

We  have  learned  nothing  since  the  miorder 
on  November  22,  1963. 

It  Is  almost  as  if  we  have  adopted  violence 
as  a  way  of  life  here  in  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  that  our  population  of  almost 
200  million  people  has  precluded  us  from 
abiding  by  that  old  philosophy  of  "Uve  and 
let  live"  •  •  •  we  can't  seem  to  adjust  to  liv- 
ing in  close  proximity  with  our  neighbors. 

That  is.  if  our  neighbor  is  not  an  exact 
copy  of  ourselves. 

llie  recent  violent  deaths  in  Alabama  in- 
dicate that  we  want  those  copies  to  think  as 
we  do,  too.  It  Is  not  enough  that  they  be 
of  our  own  color — they  must  also  have  our 
prejudices  and  our  hatreds. 

Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will. 

But  men  of  good  will  seem  to  be  harder 
to  find  these  days.  It  may  be  that  television 
contributes  to  this  blood  thirst  we  are  now 
witnessing. 

If  the  Old  West  was  as  it  Is  portrayed  on 
television,  today  the  West  would  have  under- 
takers as  the  wealthiest  men,  and  the  States 
of  the  West  would  be  populated  with  gun- 
totlng  idiots. 

But  the  Old  West  wasn't  like  that.  The 
winners  were  the  men  who  could  think  and 
did  think — the  gun  slingers  were  on  the 
periphery. 

Yet  today  we  dignify  them,  via  television, 
as  the  men  who  won  the  West.  If  the  West 
had  depended  on  them  for  Its  development. 
It  would  be  as  barren  today  as  the  moon. 

Our  heritage  from  the  Old  West  was  the 
cooperation  of  neighbor  with  neighbor,  with 
help  in  return  for  help,  and  with  a  respect 
for  the  other  man  and  his  beliefs. 

For  these  things  violence  can  never  be  a 
substitute. 


The  Two  Faces  of  the  Opposition 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NrW    TORa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1965 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock  which  appeared  in 
the  Sunday,  March  28,  1965,  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times : 

In  the  Nation  :  The  Two  Faces  of  the 

OpposrrioN 

(By  Arthur  Blrock) 

Washington,  March  27. — Everett  McKin- 
LET  DiRKSEN,  of  Illinois,  the  leader  of  the 
Senate  minority,  defined  the  claslc  role  of 
the  political  opposition  as  an  obligation  to 
support  the  party  In  power  when  it  is  right 
and  oppose  it  when  wrong.  A  coroUary  of 
the  formula  is  that  the  opposition  should 
always  seek  first  by  thorough  inspection  to 
elimfflate  what  it  considers  wrong  in  an 
otherwise  constructive  piece  of  legislation. 

But  DiRKSEN's  Immediate  method  of  as- 
serting the  opposition's  role  toward  the 
President's  voting  rights  bill  gives  scant  serv- 
ice to  the  corollary.  And  this  has  pointed  up 
the  dilemma  in  which  the  small  Republican 
minority  in  Congress  finds  itself  painfully 
involved. 

The  dilemma  Is:  should  tlieir  leaders  Join 
the  responsible  majority  party  in  drafting 
legislation,  especially  measures  whose  objec- 
tive has  been  a  traditional  Republican  pol- 
icy? Or  should  minority  leaders  await  the 
final  formulation  by  the  majority  before  de- 
ciding what  their  party  position  Is  to  be  on 
the  details  of  the  draft?  Dirksen.  as  leader 
of  the  Senate  Republicans,  grasped  the  first 
horn  of  this  dilemma.  The  House  minority 
leaders  grasped  the  second. 

opposition  participation 

Dirksen  volunteered  for  the  Job  of  co- 
author of  the  President's  voting  rights  bill, 
an  offer  which  the  adminUtratlon  was  very 
pleased  to  accept.  In  so  doing  he  assumed 
Republican  coresponsibllity  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  with  Mike  Mansfield,  the  Senate 
majority  leader,  for  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

Representative  Gerald  Ford,  of  Michigan, 
the  House  minority  leadera»  backed  by  such, 
prominent  Members  of  his  rank  and  file  as 
Representatives  John  LrND«AT,  of  New  York 
City,  reserved  the  opposition  function  of  try- 
ing to  amend  the  text  where  his  group  might 
find  this  essential  to  the  constitutional  and 
practical,  attainment  of  the  objective.  The 
difference  between  tl  ese  concepts  of  the  re- 
quired role  of  a  constructive  opposition  Is 
fundamental  where  a  matter  of  domestic 
policy  is  concerned. 

REPtTBLICAN    OORESPONStBILrrT 

When  congressional  acticm  proposed  by  the 
party  in  power  involves  war,  or  the  presence 
of  an  emergency  that  could  lead  to  war,  the 
classic  role  of  the  opposition  Is  to  partlcif»ate 
actively  with  the  majority  at  all  stages.  The 
failure  of  Presidents  F.  D.  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
man to  make  a  partner  of  the  Republican  mi- 
nority in  such  situations  evoked  the  famous 
complaint  of  Harold  E.  Stassen:  "They  ccHne 
to  us  for  counsel."  he  said,  "not  at  the  take- 
offs  but  after  the  msh  landings."  And 
seldom  If  ever  has  a  titular  minority  leader 
committed  his  party,  as  Dirksen  did,  to  the 
extent  Inherent  In  his  status,  to  full  part- 
nership with  the  responsibCe  majority  in  the 
drafting  of  major  domestic  legislation. 

His  reasons  were  substantial.  But  the 
price  of  minority  leadership  as  Dirksen  is 
exercising  It  is  preclusion  of  the  flexibility 
required  by  the  opposition— in  this  Instance 


to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  administration 
measure  and  at  the  same  time  mesh  its  ma- 
chinery more  smoothly  into  th»  CJonstitu- 
tion.  By  already  retreating  frcan  support  of 
one  major  provision  of  the  President's  bill 
that  has  the  effect  of  flagrant  dlacrimi  na- 
tion among  the  States,  Dirksen  has  tacitly 
acknowledged  the  value  of  a  far  more  tlior- 
ough  inspection  than  he  gave  the  text  before 
he  stamped  it  with  the  label  of  the  official 
Senate  Republican  leadership.  The  major 
amendment  he  now  will  support  is  directed 
at  an  enforcement  formula  by  which  elec- 
tions In  four  States — ^Arkansas.  Florida,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Texas — where  the  statistics  of 
Negro  voting  denote  discrimination  are  made 
Immune  from  Federal  supervision  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  they  impose  no  literacy  test, 
though  their  voting  percentages  In  Novf  :n. 
her  1964,  were  below  the  50  percent  req\.ure- 
ment  of  the  bill  for  this  immunity. 

ford's    STAND    VAUDATED 

It  was  on  the  sound  presumption  ti;at 
revolutionary,  legally  controversial  legl.<^la- 
tion  drawn  in  such  haste  would  develop 
fudamentai  flaws  that  Representative  Ford, 
the  House  minority  leader,  declined  the  invi- 
tation from  Dirksen  and  the  Democratic 
leadership  to  Introduce  (and  thereby  spon- 
sor) the  administration  text.  He  wanted  to 
preserve  flexibility  to  the  House  Republic;,  ns, 
and  the  time  to  make  a  sound  evaluation 
of  how  and  in  what  respects,  this  flexibii.ty 
should  be  used  to  improve  the  legislation, 
from  the  minority  standpoint.  Ford  finds 
Bufflclent  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  his 
position  in  Dirksen's  rapid  persuasion  that 
the  bin  needs  clarifying  language  to  ashvire 
it  will  not  protect,  in  four  or  more  St.iu^s, 
the  discriminatory  practices  against  Negro 
voting  that  it  is  precisely  designed  to  foroid. 

Such  are  the  two  concepts  of  Republican 
opposition.  And  thus  far.  with  the  Presi- 
dent's measure  in  the  committee  hearings 
stage,  and  under  heavy  political  pressure  lor 
rapid  translation  to  a  similar  truncated  ex- 
amination by  the  whole  congressional  bcdy, 
Ford's  theory  of  the  role  and  responsibility 
of  an  opi>06ltlon  has  Justified  Itself  better 
than  Dirksen's.  Furthermore,  he  Is  Initi.t- 
ing  changes  on  which  his  party  can  lay  claim 
to  having  made  Improvements  in  a  text  from 
which  Its  Senate  leader  originally  precluded 
himself  by  coauthorship. 


Economic  Assistance  to  Southeast  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  .S 

Monday,  March  29, 1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  now  I  have  been  very  much 
disturbed  and  uneasy  over  the  situation 
in  Vietnam,  and  about  the  possible  es- 
calation of  the  conflict  in  southeast 
Asia — both  frightening  threats  to  our 
goal  of  a  peaceful  world. 

I  was  therefore  tremendously  encotir- 
aged  and  impressed  by  President  John- 
son's recent  proposals  for  economic  as- 
sistance to  that  region  when  peace  has 
been  restored;  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
from  this  positive  approach  we  may  be 
able  to  effect  a  prompt  and  respont-ible 
solution  to  the  problems  which  now  face 
iis  in  that  area. 

In  addition.  I  was  certainly  heartened 
by  the  endorsement  by  the  New  York 
Times  of  such  proposals,  in  its  editorials 
of  March  27  and  March  28. 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  inserting  these  two  edi- 
torials, which  speak  for  themselves. 
[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times, 
Mar.  27,  1965] 
A  Vital  Step  Toward  Peace 
President  Johnson  has  taken  a  major  step 
forward  by  offering  to  help   in  wider   and 
bolder   programs   of   regional   economic   de- 
velopment in  southeast  Asia  once  peace  is 
restored.    In  effect,  he  has  begun  to  open  the 
long-awaited  diplomatic  track  with   which 
some  of  his  advisers  had  hoped  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  would  be  accompanied. 

The  President's  statement,  vague  and 
euarded  as  It  is,  begins  the  vital  process  of 
defining  the  kind  of  settlement  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  accept  In  Vietnam. 
Much  more  definition  wiU  be  needed,  along 
with  concrete  proposals  for  bringing  about 
the  honorable  negotiation  the  President 
has  Just  evoked  as  an  objective.  For  each 
passing  day  makes  it  clearer  that  military 
measiu-es  alone  wlU  neither  defeat  the  Com- 
munist guerrUlas  nor  attract  their  political 
masters  to  the  conference  table. 

The  regional  approach  is  essential.  A  set- 
tlement within  the  confines  of  Vietnam  it- 
self wlU  be  difficult  to  achieve.  If  compro- 
mises are  to  be  found,  they  wlU  be  found 
onlv  over  a  wider  region  that  covers  the  four 
successor  states  of  Indochina  and,  perhaps. 
much  of  southeast  Asia. 

\  regional  development  plan  that  would 
enable  southeast  Asia  to  produce  a  huge  rice 
surplus  for  North  Vietnam  and  mainland 
China— both  critically  short  of  food — could 
not  fall  to  play  a  positive  part  in  peace  dis- 
cussions. The  Communist  effort  to  seize 
the  rice-surplus  areas  of  southeast  Asia  by 
war  would  appear  less  attractive  once  It  be- 
came clear  that  vastly  larger  supplies  could 
be  obtained  through  peace. 

Such  a  prospect  exists  In  the  United  Na- 
tions plan  for  an  International  Mekong 
Ri\er  development  that  would  outshadow 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  In  size  and 
scope.  The  urgent  common  Interest  that 
Thiiiland.  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  South  Viet- 
nam have  developed  In  this  project  has  taken 
precedence  over  their  ancient  national  rival- 
ries. ^  .  . 
Presumably  this  Is  the  kind  of  project 
President  Johnson  has  In  mind.  It  can  help 
lead  the  way  not  only  to  a  settlement  In 
Vietnam  but  to  a  stable  peace  In  Asia.  It  Is 
the  route  the  United  States  failed  to  take  in 
1953  and  1954  when  flghUng  was  ended  in 
Korea  and  Indochina. 

From  1953  to  1964,  the  United  States  has 
plowed  almost  $15  billion  Into  military  aid 
and  defense  support  in  the  Far  East,  but  less 
than  $1  billion  into  development  loans  and 
technical  assistance.  The  armistice  with 
Communist  China  and  North  Vietnam  did 
not  bring  peace,  in  part  because  both  sides 
were  less  Interested  in  organizing  coopera- 
tion than  In  pursuing  the  cold  war.  The 
opportunity  that  was  missed  a  decade  ago 
may  be  recovered  again  if  the  United  States 
pushes  forward  now  with  imaginative  pro- 
posals for  Asian  development  which,  at  the 
same  time,  may  help  bring  about  the  peace 
negotiations  that  will  make  development 
possible. 

IFrc.ni  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times.  Mar.  28, 
1965] 
Something  More  Than  Bombs 

Ti-.e  limited  American  air  war  against  North 
Vie:  nam  is  now  entering  its  eighth  week.  It 
is  not  too  soon  to  ask  what  it  has  accom- 
plished—and why  it  has  not  accomplished 
more. 

The  aim  of  the  continuing  air  offensive, 
accompanied  by  threats  of  further  escalation, 
wa>^  to  persuade  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
mu Lists  to  ha^t  their  armed  infiltration  into 
South  Vietnam.    When  it  was  undertaken. 


one  of  President  Johnson's  highest  advisers 
predicted  privately  that  the  CommunlstB'  will 
to  fight  would  be  weakened  In  2  months.  So 
far.  there  is  no  indication  that  he  was  right; 
on  the  contrary,  there  clearly  has  been  a 
stiffening  of  Communist  positions,  as  Sec- 
retary Rusk  has  admitted. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  announced  that  arms 
aid  Is  on  Its  way  to  North  Vietnam.  Mwe 
important,  a  direct  Soviet-American  con- 
frontation In  southeast  Asia  through  the  use 
of  Soviet  volunteeers  In  North  Vietnam  has 
been  publicly  threatened  by  the  top  Soviet 
leader,  Communist  Party  First  Secretary 
Brezhnev. 

The  Vietnamese  and  Chinese  Communists 
have  stiffened  their  positions  even  more. 
Hanoi,  which  a  few  weeks  ago  privately  In- 
dicated agreement  to  French  and  United  Na- 
tions proposals  of  negotiations— while  refus- 
ing a  cease-fire — now  rejects  such  proposals. 
Backed  by  Moscow,  the  North  Vietnamese  in- 
sist that  there  can  be  no  talks  whUe  Ameri- 
can bombing  continues.  Pelping  has  taken 
the  most  extreme  position  of  all.  It  Insists 
there  can  be  no  negotiations  before  the  com- 
plete, unconditional  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can troops  from  South  Vietnam.  The  Vlet- 
cong.  which  shows  some  signs  of  mdepend- 
ence  from  Hanoi,  has  enthusiastically 
adopted  the  Pelping  Une. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  bombing— not  to 
mention  use  of  nonlethal  gas— has  signifi- 
cantly alienated  world  opinion.  Concern 
about  the  danger  of  a  major  war  is  wide- 
spread. Equally  important,  there  is  profound 
puzzlement   about   Washington's   objectives 

and  tactics.  ^  ^ 

The  trouble  is  that  President  Johnson,  a 
master  of  domestic  politics,  had  until  last 
week  seemed  to  forget  that  war  Is  politics 
too.  even  if  pursued  by  other  means.  He 
launched  a  military  offensive,  but  neglected 
his  diplomatic  offensive. 

Now  the  President  has  promised  American 
aid  for  wider  and  bolder  programs  of  re- 
eional  economic  development  benefiting  all 
of  southeast  Asia.  Including  North  Vletnaxn. 
Despite  its  vague  terms,  this  promise  indi- 
cates that  Washington  is  beginning  to  face 
UP   to  the  need  to   offer   its  opponents  in 
southeast   Asia   a   diplomatic,   political   and 
economic  exit  from  the  miUtary  cul-de-sac 
In  which  we  as  well  as  they  are  now  en- 
trapped. ,  ,,>. 
Persuasive  peace  proposals  can  be  a  polit- 
ical weapon  not  only  toward  world  opinion 
at    a    time    when-  Americans    are    bombing 
Asians,  but  In  presenting  moderate  Commu- 
nists with  an  alternative  they  can  support 
within  the  Communist  camp.    That  camp  Is 
divided,  not  only  along  naUonal  lines  but 
within  each  national  capital.    And  nowhere 
are  the  divisions  more  critical  than  in  Hanoi. 
Neither  the  Vletcong  nor  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists can  be  swayed  by  the  bombmg  erf 
North  Vietnam,  which  causes  them  no  direct 
pain      They   are   pressing   to   intensify   tne 
war      The  Vletcong.  particularly,  has  made 
major  military  gains  In  recent  months  and 
sees  every  successive  Saigon  coup  as  another 
naU  in  the  coffin  of  its  enemies.    It  wiU  not 
be  easy  for  Hanoi,  in  these  circumstances, 
to  shift  course  and  seek  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment, even  with  Soviet  backing. 

MUitary  pressure  alone — which  implies  a 
demand  for  unconditional  surrender — is  un- 
likely to  swing  the  balance  in  the  Hanoi 
leadership  toward  a  negotiated  setUement. 
Positive  American  proposals,  which  suggest 
a  way  out  and  a  viable  future  for  North 
Vietnam,  are  the  essential  complement. 

President  Johnson's  statement  last  week 
could  be  the  precursor  of  proposals  offering 
Hanoi,  once  peace  is  restored,  access  to  the 
rice  of  South  Vietnam,  trade  with  the  West, 
an  end  of  the  embargo  and  diplomatic  boy- 
cott that  Washington  and  Saigon  have  Im- 
posed since  1954,  and  entry  to  international 
development  assistance.  Area  development 
schemes  covering  the  entire  Mekong  Valley 
could  be  pushed.     These,  linked  with  con- 


crete proposals  for  negotiations  and  firm  of- 
fen  of  a  phased  American  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam  in  accordance  with  the  Ge- 
neva agreements,  could  not  faU  to  Influence 
evraitB. 


An  Immediate  Communist  response  might 
not  be  forthcoming.  But  the  words  would 
be  heard  both  within  the  Communist  re- 
gimes and  outside.  World  oplxdon  would  be 
rallied.  That  support  will  be  needed,  espe- 
claUy  If  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  about  to  enter 
a  new  and  more  vlrul^it  phase. 


The  1967  Centennial  of  the  Alaska 
Purchase 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or    AT,*SitA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22. 1965 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hereby  ofifer  for  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  others  the  second  part  of 
"An  Event  of  National  Significance,"  as 
depicted  in  the  1964  Annual  Report  of  the 
Alaska  Centennial  CMnmlssion.  I  refer 
to  the  projected  observances  in  Alaska  in 
1967  celebrating  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Alaska's  existence  under  the  American 
flag. 

The  Commission  is  made  up  <rf  16 
prominent  Alaskans.  They  are  Vernon 
Forbes,  its  chairman  from  Fairtjanks; 
Mrs.  Alice  Harrigan,  its  vice  chairman 
from  Sitka;  Claire  O.  Banks  of  Anchor- 
age; William  R.  Cashen,  <rf  College;  Jack 
Farnsworth,  of  Soldotna;  Bill  Feero,  of 
Skagway;  Mrs.  Genevieve  Harmon,  of 
Juneau;  Jack  R.  Pe<dc,  of  Anchorage; 
Donald  E.  Perkins  of  Nome;  Robert 
Powell,  of  Anchorage;  Mrs.  Doris  Volzke 
of  Ketchikan;  Arthur  P.  Waldron,  of 
Anchorage;  Edward  M.  Wolden,  of  An- 
chorage; Frank  P.  Young  of  Fairbanks; 
George  Sharrock,  of  Anchorage;  and 
and  Mrs.  Helen  Irlck,  of  Kodiak.  Staff 
for  the  Commission  consists  of  an  execu- 
tive director.  Herb  Adams,  and  a  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Beverly  Swanson. 

This  part  concerns  projects  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Alaska  Centennial  Com- 
mission that  aim  at  enhancing  Alaska  as 
a  tovuist  destination,  and  with  the  task 
of  carrying  out  other  programs  of  com- 
memoration : 
An  Event  or  National  Signiticance — ^Pabt  2 

ENHANCING    ALASKA   AS   A   TOURIST   DESTIKATION 

In  Its  planning  for  1967,  the  Alaska  Centen- 
nial Commission  is  seeking  not  only  to  stage 
events  that  wlU  attract  attention  and  audi- 
ences in  1967.  but  also  Is  seeking  to  enhance 
Alaska  as  a  tourist  destination  in  that  year 
and  years  hence. 

permanent  peojbcts 

Toward  this  objective,  permanent  centen- 
nial projects  are  being  adopted  by  local 
centennial  committees  across  the  State.  To 
quality  for  25-cent-per-caplta  grants,  which 
were  approved  by  the  1964  legislature,  such 
projects  must  meet  a  community  need,  be 
commemorative  of  the  centennial  year,  and 
have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  completion  by 
1967.  Suoh  grants  also  must  be  matched  by 
the  local  committee. 

At  the  centennial  exhibition  site  In  Pair- 
banks  a  40-acre  exhibition  of  Alaska  and 
Alaskan  history  Is  planned  by  67  Nortli,  the 
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Fairbanks  Centennial  Committee.  In  part 
aided  by  centennial  per  capita  grants,  tbo 
exhibition  will  also  be  financed  by  city  and 
private  contributions.  Among  other  attrac- 
tions planned  are  the  Rlverboat  Nenana,  a 
building  housing  Huerlin  peilntings,  and  an 
Indian  village. 

In  Anchorage,  permanent  centennial  proj- 
ects being  planned  are  three  geodesic-domed 
buildings  and  a  montmient  to  William  Henry 
Seward.  Projects  being  explored  by  groups 
other  than  the  committee  itself  are  an  Alas- 
kan RTiiTTnai  zoo  and  a  sports  arena. 

In  Sitka,  an  authentic  Riissian  tearoom  is 
being  established  near  the  Perry  Terminal 
by  the  Sitka  Centennial  Committee.  Re- 
construction of  a  native  fish  camp  of  the 
19th  centiiry  is  also  planned. 

Uliistrations  of  other  permanent  centen- 
nial projects  are  restoration  ot  two  gold-rush 
buildings  by  the  Skagway  Centennial  Com- 
mittee, reconstruction  of  Port  Kenay  by  the 
Kenai  Centennial  Committee,  construction 
of  museums  by  the  Homer  Centennial  Com- 
mittee and  by  the  Wrangell  Centennial  Com- 
mittee, and  establishment  of  an  aquarium 
and  forest  products  display  by  the  Peters- 
burg Centennial  Committee. 

Permanent  centennial  projects  being  ex- 
plored include  the  construction  of  a  replica 
of  an  early  log  church  by  the  Gastineau 
Channel  Centennial  Committee,  establish- 
ment of  a  salmonboat  tourist  attraction  by 
the  Ketchikan  Centennial  Committee,  es- 
tablishment ot  a  library  by  the  Metlakatla 
Centennial  Conunlttee,  construction  of  an 
auditorium  by  the  Sitka  Centennial  Com- 
mittee, preservation  of  an  aboriginal  site  by 
the  Soldotna  Centennial  Committee,  crea- 
tion of  a  memorial  to  Vitus  Bering  and  his 
voyage  of  discovery  by  the  Cordova  Centen- 
nial Committee,  and  purchase  of  museum 
cases  for  the  library  by  the  Kotzebue  Cen- 
tennial Committee. 

In  addition  to  adopting  permanent  proj- 
ects for  themselves,  local  committees  and  the 
State  Commission  are  encouraging  similar 
action  by  other  organizations.  An  illustra- 
tion is  the  Sitka  Historical  Society's  fund- 
raising  effort,  endorsed  by  the  Sitka  Centen- 
nial Committee,  to  preserve  the  Russian 
mission,  a  registered  national  historic  land- 
mark. On  the  State  level,  the  commission 
is  inviting  State  societies  and  associations  to 
give  thought  to  projects  they  will  sponsor 
as  contributions  to  the  centennial  year. 

HISTORIC  SITES 

Another  Important  means  of  enhancing 
Alaska  as  a  totirist  destination  is  through 
erection  of  historical  markers  and  placement 
of  historical  plaques.  More  than  80  high- 
way markers  are  now  in  place,  and  this  pro- 
gram of  the  department  of  highways  is  con- 
tinuing. Fifty  bronze  plaques  to  identify 
sites  and  buildings  important  in  the  history 
of  Alaska  have  been  purchased  and  will  be 
mounted  on  buildings  such  as  the  Elk's  hall 
In  Juneau  (where  the  first  elected  legislature 
met)  and  at  sites  such  as  Kasllof  (where  the 
Russian  colony  of  St.  George  was  estab- 
lished). Sites  and  buildings  Important  In 
the  histories  of  communities  wiU  be  marked 
by  local  centennial  committees. 

Interpretive  markers  are  slated  for  erection 
In  1965  at  Old  Sitka  and  Castle  mil,  both 
State-owned  historic  sites.  Funding  for 
physical  Improvements  at  the  flag-raising 
site  of  Castle  Hill  is  being  sought  by  the 
commission. 

At  the  same  time  the  commission  Is  pro- 
ceeding to  identify  sites  for  marking,  it  is 
carrying  out  an  inventory  of  sites  now 
marked.  With  this  information,  two  publi- 
cations— a  guide  to  historic  site*  tn  Alaska 
and  a  history  map — will  be  Issued  in  advance 
of  1967.  Based  upon  these,  history-land 
trails,  growing  in  importance  as  tourist  at- 
tractions, will  be  organized. 

CIVIC  UCPROVXaCXIfT 

Another  means  of  enhancing  Alaska  as  a 
tourist  destination  is  the  planned  paint-up, 


clean-up  campaign  that  will  be  conducted 
across  the  State.  Sponsorship  of  the  project 
Is  being  prop>osed  to  a  number  of  statewide 
organizations. 

LOCAL  HisToar 

Liocal  histories  are  being  compiled  by  sev- 
eral centennial  committees' and  they  are  be- 
ing assisted  by  the  commlsElon.  In  some 
cases,  this  basic  information  will  be  utilized 
for  a  local  history  guide  or  map;  in  others  it 
will  be  published  as  a  community  history. 

Labor  and  business  groups  and  associa- 
tions of  all  kinds  are  being  urged  to  mark 
centennial  year  by  producing  their  histories. 
Being  compiled  by  the  Alaska  CouncU  of 
Churches  to  mark  the  centennial  is  a  history 
of  religious  groups  in  Alaska. 

SCHOOLS,    CHTTRCEES 

Schools  are  expected  to  participate  by  pre- 
senting Alaska,  past  and  present,  through 
assemblies  and  special  programs.  Together 
with  churches,  schools  may  participate  In 
the  organization  of  symposia  for  reflection 
upon  culture  and  clvillzatioti  in  Alaska. 

CABRTING    OUT    OTHER    PROCEAMS    OF    COMMEM- 
ORATION 

During  1967.  pioneers — the  builders  of 
Alaska — will  be  honored  in  caremonles.  And, 
organizations  are  being  urged  to  pay  especial 
recognition  to  their  members  who  have 
played  significant  roles  in  the  public  life  of 
the  State. 

FOBLICATION3 

A  series  of  monographs  dealing  with  se- 
lected asi>ects  of  Alaska's  history  and  people 
is  being  planned  in  conjunction  with  the 
University  of  Alaska.  Aimed  at  making  good 
accounts  of  Important  developments  widely 
available,  all  titles  In  the  series  would  be  in 
similar  format. 

Issuance  of  publications  by  others  Is  being 
encouraged  by  the  Commission.  Tentatively 
slated  for  publication  by  1967  are:  "Alaska 
History"  and  "Alaska  Aboclginal  Cultvire" 
(National  Park  Service),  and  "Geographic 
Dictionary  of  Alaska"  (US.  Board  on  Geo- 
graphic Names ) . 

A  new  biography  of  Sewaxd  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press) ,  a  new  history  of  Russian- 
America  (Viking),  the  storj  of  the  Alaska- 
based  Russian  attempt  to  gain  Hawaii  (Uni- 
versity of  California) .  and  an  account  of 
19th  century  American  exploration  of  Alaska 
(Yale)— all  scheduled  for  publication  in  ad- 
vance of  the  centennial  year,  will  call  atten- 
tion to  the  approach  of  the  centennial. 

MEDALS,     STAMPS 

The  centennial  of  the  prurchase  will  be 
commemorated  by  bronze  and  silver  medals 
bearing  the  centennial  emblem  on  one  side 
and,  on  the  reverse,  a  profile  of  the  man 
whose  vision  resulted  in  the  purchase.  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward.  The  medals  will  be  sold  by 
local  centennial  committees  with  all  profits 
going  toward  their  projects. 

A  comniemoratlve  postage  stamp  will  also 
be  Issued.  The  U.S.  Post  Office  Department 
is  being  urged  to  designate  Sitka  as  the 
place  for  flrst-day  issue. 

Visitors  to  Alaska  in  1967  will  receive  cer- 
tificates noting  the  centennial,  and  they  will 
be  able  to  purchase  privately  produced 
souvenirs  of  much  variety. 


gressional  district  has  just  completed  a 
survey  of  its  membership  of  700  farmers. 
This  survey  shows  that  a  drastic  curtail- 
ment of  planted  acreage  in  tomatoes, 
strawberries,  miscellaneous  vegetables, 
brussels  sprouts,  cucvunbers,  and  beans 
will  result  If  supplemental  foreign  labor 
is  not  available  for  California  farmers. 
Obviously,  this  will  create  extreme  hard- 
ship for  the  employees  in  canneries  and 
other  allied  industries,  many  of  whom 
are  Mexican-Americans.  It  is  ironic  that 
certain  propaganda  groups  are  fighting 
the  realism  that  crops  simply  will  not  be 
planted  without  supplemental  labor  ar.d 
in  so  doing  are  hurting  the  minority 
groups  they  profess  to  be  helping. 

Below  is  a  table  showing  the  plantirig 
intentions  of  700  farmers  with  or  with- 
out supplemental  foreign  labor: 


Progressive  Growers'  Association 
Survey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19.  1965 

Mr.  GUBSER.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pro- 
gressive Growers'  Association  in  my  con- 


Acreage 

1965  crop  sur\iy 

Crops 

With 
supple- 
mental 
foreign 

labor 

Without 

SUpI'f- 

me;.!   1 

fonij  1 

lat-.r 

Tomato 

3,570 
234H 

674H 
1.218 
167 
65 

Percent 
94.8 
66.2 

102.4 
99.7 
67.6 
69.2 

Perca.i 
3.<  3 

Strawbcrrv 

25.1 

Miscellaneous  vege- 
tables       -      

Brussel  sprouts 

3-  3 

Cucumbers 

Vl  1 

Beans      

Total,  all  crops... 

6,928K 

016 

3i.7 

March  29,  1965 
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It  should  be  pointed  out  that  thouah 
the  survey  indicates  that  one-third  t!ie 
usual  tomato  acreage,  3,579,  will  be 
planted  for  a  total  of  approximate!. v 
1,200  iacres  that  these  plants  are  pred- 
icated in  98  percent  of  the  cases  upon 
the  possibility  of  harvesting  by  machir.e. 
Thus,  jobs  for  human  beings  will  be  sac- 
rificed in  favor  of  the  inferior  quality 
which  will  result  from  machine  pickir.g. 
This,  too,  will  have  an  adverse  effect  up- 
on Mexican-Americans  and  other  domes- 
tic workers. 


The  47th  Anniversary  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF   NEW    JERSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29, 1965 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  vn 
March  25,  the  courageous  people  of  tlie 
formerly  independent  Byelorvissian  Dem- 
ocratic Republic  marked  the  47th 
anniversary  of  the  Proclamation  of  In- 
dependence. In  the  United  States,  a 
convention  of  Americans  of  Byeloiiis- 
sian  descent  was  held  on  March  21,  19')5, 
to  commemorate  this  date.  Althou^^h 
their  former  compatriots  remain  ui:^ier 
the  Iron  rule  of  Communist  Russia, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  citizens  of 
present-day  Byelorussia  joined  silently, 
but  forcefully,  in  this  observance. 

For  the  flame  of  freedom  bums  6^P 
within  the  Byelorussian  people.  The 
six;cessful  effort  at  independence  In  11*18 
was  the  culmination  of  many  atten:pts 


to  secure  for  themselves  a  national 
identity  over  the  years.  But  self-deter- 
mination is  a  word  that  is  not  in  the 
Communist  lexicon,  and  this  independ- 
ence was  shortlived.  Despite  this  fact, 
the  traditions,  customs,  and  spirit  of  a 
Byelorussian  nation  continues  on.  The 
importance  of  this  national  group,  and  its 
ability  to  identify  as  a  national  group, 
is  imderscored  by  the  fact  that  their 
Communist  masters  feel  the  need  for  a 
separate  "puppet"  state  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Soviet  Union. 

By  marking  the  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  movement  of  these  brave 
people,  we  expose  the  fiction  of  this  pup- 
pet regime  and  encourage  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  Byelorussians  everywhere 
for  self-determination  in  their  home- 
land. Those  of  us  who  have  the  benefits 
of  freedom  can  do  no  less  than  this. 


Residual  Oil  Quotas  Should  Go 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or   MEW    HAMPSHIXE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  10,  1965,  I  addressed  the  House 
concerning  the  continuing  problems  im- 
posed on  New  England  by  unfair  residual 
oil  quotas,  see  page  4613  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  March  10,  1965.  As  I 
pointed  out,  these  quotas  are  extremely 
unfair  to  New  England  and  indeed  the 
entire  eastern  seaboard.  Hopefully,  they 
will  soon  be  abolished  by  this  adminis- 
tration which  is  doing  so  much  for  the 
coal  mining  regions  of  this  country  and 
the  oil  producing  regions  of  this  country, 
and  so  little  for  the  consumer  and  so 
little  for  New  England.  It  is  encourag- 
ing to  me  that  the  message  is  getting 
through  to  the  people  in  my  district. 

William  Rotch,  the  editor  and  publish- 
er of  the  Milford  Cabinet,  recently  wrote 
a  perceptive  editorial  on  the  subject. 
The  Littleton  Courier,  whose  editor  Jack 
Colby  has  frequently  spoken  out  against 
the  injustices  of  the  residual  oil  quota, 
has  also  commented  perceptively  on  the 
subject. 

Because  even  now  the  decision  by  this 
administration  on  residual  oil  quotas  is 
pending,  I  insert  these  editorials  in  the 
Record  in  hopes  that  their  message  will 
be  read  by  those  charged  with  this  im- 
portant decision. 

[Prom  tiie  Milford  Cabinet  &  Wilton 
Journal.  Mar.  25.  1965] 

Wht  Get  Excited  About  Residu.m,  Oil? 

Chances  are  that  most  people  In  New 
Hampshire  have  never  seen  any  residual  oil 
and  would  not  recognize  It  if  they  did.  Yet, 
In  Washington  their  Congressman  Is  \irging 
the  administration  to  lift  quotas  on  the 
amount  of  residual  oil  that  can  be  imported 
and  charging  that  New  England  Industries 
are  bleeding  to  death  In  order  to  subsidize 
the  coal  Interests  of  the  Appalachian  States. 

The  residual  oil  story  would  appear  to 
shed  some  light  on  how  politics  can  replace 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  of  how 
world  trade  can  affect  New  Hampshire,  and 
why  it  makes  sense  to  have  Jim  Cleveland 


stand  up  in  Congress  and  make  speeches 
calling  for  fewer  restrictions  on  Imported 
fuels.    What  is  it  aU  about? 

The  Cleveland  version  of  the  story  Is  ex- 
plained in  the  adjoining  column.  But  a  few 
days  before  we  read  bis  remarks  we  wore 
chatting  with  an  engineer  for  one  .of  the  big 
New  York  p)ower  companies.  We  asked  him 
to  explain  in  simple  language  the  problem  of 
residual  oil  and  why  we  should  get  excited 
about  it.  This  explanation  may  be  oversim- 
plified, but  for  what  It  Is  worth  we  p&ss  it 
along. 

In  the  United  States  petroleum  is  refined 
in  huge  technically  sophisticated  plants  that 
break  down  the  crude  oil  into  a  variety  of 
products.  In  some  countries,  Venezuela  for 
one,  the  refining  process  Is  not  carried  so  far, 
and  after  the  gasoline  Is  extracted  what  re- 
mains Is  a  heavy  black  substance  known  as 
residual  oil  and  valuable  principally  as  an 
Industrial  fuel.  Most  residual  oil  comes 
from  these  foreign  refineries  and  the  amoiint 
that  can  be  Imported  into  the  United  States 
is  limited  by  quota. 

"My  company's  plants  are  equipped  to  bum 
either  residual  oU  or  coal,"  our  engineer 
friend  explained.  "The  oil  is  much  cheaper 
and  we  would  prefer  it,  but  we  cannot  get 
enough.  The  Government  quotas  bear  no 
relation  to  our  needs,  or  to  the  increasing  de- 
mands for  electricity. 

"The  result  Is,"  he  went  on,  "that  we  burn 
more  and  more  coal.  This  is  nice  for  the  coal 
companies,  and  perhaps  It  helps  App>alachla. 
but  never  forget  that  the  cost  Is  passed  right 
along  to  the  consumer,  and  If  the  coal  Inter- 
ests are  being  helped  it  is  only  at  the  expense 
of  the  people  who  use  our  electricity." 

This  explanation  ties  In  with  what  Jim 
Cleveland  has  been  saying  in  Washington. 
By  limiting  imports  of  residiial  oil  the  ad- 
ministration forces  New  England  industries 
to  use  a  more  expensive  fuel.  Chances  are 
the  consumer  never  knows  what  Is  hitting 
him;  he  Just  knows  that  prices  keep  going  up. 

So  we  elect  a  Congressman  to  go  down  to 
Washington  where  we  hope  someone  listens 
when  he  declares  that  New  England  Is  will- 
ing to  pay  its  full  share  of  the  costs  for  the 
national  welfare,  but  it  deeply  resents  the 
constant  and  silent  tribute  it  has  to  pay  to 
the  special  Interests  of  the  coal -producing 
States. 

[Prom  the  Littleton  (N.H.)  Couiier,  Mar.  18, 

1965] 

Tribute  to  Specl^l  Interests 

"We  in  New  England  are  more  than  rendy 
as  we  have  always  been,  to  pay  oiir  share  of 
costs  for  the  national  welfare,  but  we  deeply 
resent  and  deplore  this  sUent  exnction  of 
tribute  to  special  Interests." 

Making  this  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  In  Washington  recently  was  Congress- 
man James  C.  Cleveland,  and  reference  was 
being  made  to  restrictions  of  residual  oil 
coming  Into  New  England.  These  controls 
on  a  fuel  so  basic  to  our  economy  "are  slowly 
bleeding  us"  for  the  benefit  of  coal-produc- 
ing areas,  Congerssman  Cle%'eland  charged. 

The  coal  industry  today  Is  vigorous  and 
healthy,  with  even  brighter  prospects  ahead, 
and  the  residual  oil  quotas  could  be  dis- 
carded completely  without  afifectlng  the  coal 
areas.  Yet  it  Is  these  areas,  representing 
powerful  economic  and  political  blocs,  that 
are  responsible  for  the  continued  mainte- 
nance of  the  quotas  that  place  a  heavy  finan- 
cial burden  on  the  consTimer  of  fuel  in  New 
England — with  no  relation  to  the  economic 
problem  of  o\ir  coal-producing  areas. 

"These  same  coal-producing  areas  have 
won  a  huge  Federal  subsidy  In  the  form  of 
the  Appalachian  bill."  Congressman  Cleve- 
land pointed  out.  "Let  me  say  that  we  In 
New  England  are  most  sympathetic  with  the 
economic  problems  of  Appalachia.  We,  too, 
are  part  of  the  Appalachian  chain  and  we 
know  what  it  is  like  to  l06e  whole  Industries 


on  which  the  economic  life  of  our  communi- 
ties depends.  We  are  fighting  back  and  mak- 
ing a  good  fight.  We  do  not  ask  the  net  of 
the  country  for  special  favors.  But  we  do 
ask  for  terms  of  fair  competition. 

"While  our  taxes  wUl  be  taken  to  help  fi- 
nance this  tremendous  Appalachian  program 
for  11  States,  we  are  also  paying  additional 
tribute  to  the  coal  States  in  the  form  of  high 
fuel  costs.  unnecessarUy  imposed  through 
the  discriminatory  residual  oU  quota  system. 

"New  Englanders  are  being  asked  to  sup- 
port the  Appalachia  program,  yet  at  the  same 
time  we  are  being  forced  to  endure  hardship 
through  the  fuel  policy  imposed  largely  by 
the  power  of  the  Appalachian  cofU  States." 

As  the  Congressman  points  out,  It  Is  high 
time  that  controls  on  a  fuel  so  basic  to  the 
New  England  economy  be  removed  once  and 
for  all.  There  Is  no  room  for  dlscrimlnattoD 
of  this  or  any  other  kind. 


Gas  Warfare:   A  Switch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OT  CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29. 1965 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  furore  over  gas  warfare  has  a 
curious  sidelight  which  could  encourage 
distrust  of  ofiBcial  statements.  This  con- 
cerns the  manner  and  timing  of  "reve- 
lations" that  gas  was  used  2  years  ago 
against  villages  in  Yemen. 

My  sp>ecial  interest  in  this  matter 
stems  from  the  fact  that  first  accounts 
of  the  Yemen  incident  came  as  a  news 
scoop  by  a  husband-wife  foreign  cor- 
respondent team,  my  friends  Tom  and 
Harle  Dammann  of  San  Diego,  Calif. 

That  scoop,  for  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dammaim  were  nominated  for  a  Pulitzer 
award,  is  referred  to  in  the  following 
editorial  carried  Thursday,  March  25,  in 
Chicago's  American: 

Gas  Warfare:  A  Switch 

The  worldwide  reaction  to  the  use  of  riot- 
control  gases  against  Communist  forces  in 
Vietnam  has  up  to  now  followed  a  highly 
predictable  pattern.  The  United  States  is 
being  bitterly  denounced  for  allowing  the 
use  of  gas  In  warfare — any  gas.  even  the 
nonpoisonous  types  \ised  against  rioters  in 
many  countries — and  the  Communists  are 
wringing  all  the  propaganda  value  out  of  it 
they  can,  which  is  plenty. 

A  remarkable  twist  has  been  given  the  sit- 
uation, however,  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee — perhaps  by  accident, 
perhaps  not.  It  Indicates  that  Washington 
may  have  outsmarted  Itself,  not  for  the  first 
time,  and  Is  now  taking  the  heat  that  should 
have  been  directed  against  President  Nasser 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Senator  Boukke  B.  Hickenlooper,  of  Iowa, 
senior  Republican  on  the  committee,  late  last 
week  said  he'd  concluded  that  the  United 
Arabic  Republic  had  been  using  gas  warfare 
against  villages  In  royalist-held  territory  of 
Yemen.  This  was  not  exactly  news  In  Itself. 
In  June  1963,  Chicago's  American  carried  de- 
tailed reports  from  Saudi  Arabia  on  the  gas 
warfare  charges  made  by  the  Imam  Moham- 
med el-Badr,  deposed  King  of  Yemen.  The 
stories  were  filed  by  our  Middle  East  corre- 
spondents. Tom  and  Harle  Dammann.  who 
had  checked  them  out  with  representatives 
of  the  International  Red  Cross  and  American 
and  British  military  observers. 
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According  to  eyewitness  reports  passed 
along  to  the  Dammanns,  bombs  that  had 
fallen  near  the  Imam's  headquarters  in  Ye- 
men had  killed  some  victims  and  caused 
hemorrhaging  or  severe  blistering  in  others. 
There  were  charges,  unsubstantiated,  that 
"radioactive  weapons"  had  been  used.  The 
Red  Cross  was  asked  to  investigate,  and  for 
a  time  Saudi  Arabia  planned  to  bring  up  the 
charges  in  the  United  Nations. 

Subsequently,  though,  the  story  dropped 
out  of  the  news.  The  official  bodies  con- 
cerned Joined  in  damping  it  down,  even 
though  the  reports  of  gas  warfare  never 
were  disproved  and  seemed  to  have  been 
confirmed  all  down  the  line. 

Evidence  is  that  the  hush-up  was  the  re- 
sult of  pressure  from  Washington.  Whether 
it  came  from  the  White  House,  the  State  De- 
partment, or  the  Pentagon  is  not  clear,  but  it 
appears  that  publicity  for  the  poison-gas 
charges  would  have  conflicted  with  the  Ken- 
nedy administration's  then-current  policy  of 
backing  Nasser.  It  might,  moreover,  have 
endangered  disarmament  talks  then  going  on 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  since  there  were  hints 
that  the  gas  bombs  had  been  supplied  by 
West  Germany. 

HicKENLOOPER's  Statement,  coming  so  con- 
veniently before  the  announcement  that  gas 
had  been  used  in  Vietnam,  may  indicate  that 
the  wraps  are  coming  off,  and  we'll  now  hear 
a  lot  more  about  the  Yemeni  charges. 

That,  of  course,  would  help  direct  world 
censure  against  Egypt  and  away  from  us. 
This  kind  of  maneuvering  may  be  "smart," 
but  it's  also  repellent.  The  whole  story  indi- 
cates managed  news  is  still  current  policy 
in  Washington — that  public  opinion  is  still 
regarded  as  something  to  be  turned  on  and 
off  at  will  and  directed  where  the  government 
wants  it.  That  belief  needs  to  be  fought,  now 
and  always. 


Department  of  Agriculture's  Opposition  to 
Cargo  Preference  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act, 
better  known  as  the  50/50  Act,  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  an  article  in  this 
morning's  Baltimore  Sim. 

The  purpose  of  the  above-mentioned 
act  is  to  assure  that  50  percent  of  the 
shipments  made  under  the  AID  program 
are  shipped  in  U.S.-flag  vessels  when 
they  are  available.  Several  of  the  Gov- 
erment  agencies  do  everything  they  can 
to  avoid  this  law  but  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  the  greatest  of- 
fender. This  is  borne  out  in  the  article 
which  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture  Called  Hostile 
To  U.S.  Fleet 

New  York,  March  28. — The  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  charged  today  with  display- 
ing "overt  hostility"  toward  the  American- 
flag  merchant  marine. 

The  denunciation,  directed  primarily 
against  Charles  S.  Murphy,  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  came  from  the  Seafarers  In- 
ternational Union. 

Signed  by  Paul  Hall,  president  of  the  SIU, 
the  letter  charged  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  consistently  been  hostile  to 
the  merchant  marine  "and  that,  while  ex- 
pending billions  of  dollars  annually  to  sup- 
port a  small  segment  of  our  farm  population. 


has   never   missed    an    opportunity   to   wall 
loudly  about  the  high  cost  of  using  Ameri- 
can ships."  . 
copies  sent  oxrr  ' 

The  original  letter  was  sent  to  Murphy. 
Copies  were  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Mari- 
time Advisory  Committee,  which  was  created 
by  Executive  order  of  President  Johnson  last 
June  to  consider  the  problems  of  the  Amer- 
ican maritime  industry. 

Hall  represents  the  SIU  on  thnt  Committee. 

Copies  of  the  letter  were  also  sent  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, Senate  Commerce  Committee,  and 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Ksheries  Com- 
mittee. 

Hall's  letter  strongly  criticized  Mvuphy's 
recent  testimony  before  the  International 
Finance  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

MURPHY   IS  QUOTEK 

On  March  16,  Hall  said.  Murphy  told  the 
subcommittee  members,  in  essence,  that  tlie 
use  of  American-flag  merchant  ships  is  detri- 
mental to  the  export  of  U.S.  farm  products 
to  Russia  and  other  Communist  countries. 

Murphy  has  also  been  severely  criticized 
by  the  American  Maritime  A»sociatlon  and 
the  American  Tramp  Shipowners  Association. 

The  two  associations  have  assailed  him  for 
saying  that  America  has  lost  wheat  sales  to 
Russia  because  of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 
The  legislation  assures  that  part  of  any  U.S.- 
flnanced  agricultural  product  sales  be 
shipped  by  American  vessels. 

The  letter  sent  by  Hall  noted  that  the 
amoimt  spent  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment for  farm  subsidies  is  12  times  the 
amount  spent  for  all  programB  of  assistance 
to  the  merchant  fleet,  and  that  3  subsidies 
paid  on  cotton  alone  cost  American  tax- 
payers $800  million  a  year. 

This  figiu-e  is  10  times  the  annual  cost  of 
the  entire  cargo  preference  program,  it  added. 
intention  called  clear 

"We  have  been  told  by  representatives  of 
the  Department."  Hall  added,"  "that  Agricul- 
ture has  no  wish  to  thwart  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed iiatention  of  Congress  that  this  Na- 
tion shall  have  a  strong  merchant  marine. 

"Yet  we  are  continuotisly  being  confronted 
with  new  evidence  of  Agriculture's  antipathy 
toward  the  merchant  marine.  Certainly  your 
attempt,  before  the  International  Finance 
Subcommittee,  to  again  downgrade  and  de- 
valuate the  role  of  our  merchant  marine,  in 
our  Nation's  commerce,  Is  a  striking  case  in 
point." 

The  SIU  president  also  noted  that  his 
union  had  detailed  a  series  of  specific  charges 
against  the  Agriculture  Department  In  a 
40,000-word  presentation  to  the  Maritime 
Advisory  Committee  November  16.  In  the 
presentation,  the  union  had  called  for  the 
replacement  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Orville  Freeman. 

"Although  4  months  have  elapsed."  Hall 
continued,  "Agriculture  has  not  seen  fit  to 
respond  to  this  document,  but  instead  has 
continued  to  pursue  the  same  policies  which 
gave  rise  to  the  charges  therein." 


A  Responsible  Republicaa  Opposition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29,  1965 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mi-.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remaks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 


which  appeared  in  the  Friday,  March  26, 

1965,  edition  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Washington:     A    Responsible    Republican 

Opposition 

(By  James  Reston) 

W.\SHiNGTON,  March  25. — The  Republicans 
in  Congress  are  proving  to  be  a  constructive 
opposition.  They  are  working  against  over- 
whelming odds — 32  to  68  In  the  Senate,  140 
to  294  in  the  House — but  they  have  main- 
tained a  sense  of  purpose  and  even  a  sense 
of  humor. 

This  is  not  an  easy  exercise.  When  a  party 
has  been  overwhelmed  at  the  polls,  as  the 
Republicans  were  in  1932  and  again  in  1964. 
the  task  of  reconstruction  seems  almost 
hopeless.  Its  leaders  are  scattered,  its  num- 
bers reduced  in  the  Congress,  its  power  un- 
dermined in  the  States,  its  organization  dis- 
rupted and  its  party  workers  demoralized. 

Yet  the  Republican,  though  they  have  been 
out  of  power  for  24  of  the  last  32  years,  are 
not  acting  like  a  bitter  or  obstructionist  mi- 
nority. They  are  supporting  President  John- 
son's foreign  and  domestic  programs  when 
they  think  he  is  right  and  trying  to  put  for- 
ward constructive  alternatives  when  they 
think  he's  wrong. 

THE  VOTING  RECORD 

The  voting  rights  bill  is  a  dramatic  illtis- 
tratlon  of  the  point.  The  Republican  leader 
in  the  Senate,  Evereit  McKinley  Dirksen, 
not  only  worked  with  Attorney  General  Kat- 
zenbach  In  drafting  the  bUl,  but  Is  now  help- 
ing guide  it  through  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee against  the  opposition  of  the  southern 
Democrats. 

The  Republican  leader  in  the  House,  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford  of  Michigan,  along  with  Repre- 
sentative John  Lindsay,  of  New  York,  Rep- 
resentative William  M.  McCulloch,  of  Ohio, 
and  other  Republicans,  are  leading  a  cam- 
paign to  strengthen  the  voting  rights  bill 
and  extend  its  provisions  to  many  thoxisands 
of  deprived  Negroes  not  covered  by  the  aci- 
mlnistration's  proposals. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Republican 
Party  stands  to  gain,  at  least  in  the  short 
run,  by  a  vast  increase  In  Negro  voting.  On 
the  contrary,  all  indications  are  that  the  new 
Negro  voters  will  side  overwhelmlngiy  with 
the  Democratic  Party,  and  could  even  help 
win  back  for  the  Democrats  in  the  1968  pres- 
dentlal  election  the  Southern  States  won  by 
the  Republican  last  year. 

Yet  the  Republican  leaders  in  this  Congrc-s 
are  quite  consciously  trying  to  remove  the 
charge  leveled  against  the  party  in  the  Gold- 
water  campaign — that  it  sought  to  win  by 
appealing  to  the  anti-Negro  elements  in  bo'h 
the  North  and  the  South. 

THE    VIETNAM    RECORD 

The  controversy  over  policy  in  Vietn.mi 
also  illustrates  the  constructive  attitude  o: 
the  Republicans  in  Congress.  The  Demo- 
crats are  highly  vulnerable  to  political  at- 
tack for  their  record  in  that  peninsti:.i 
They  underestimated  the  power  of  the  Nortii 
Vietnamese,  and  helped  destroy  what  little 
political  unity  existed  under  the  Dicir. 
regime  In  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  quite  fair  to  say,  as  the  Democr.i:-; 
constantly  do,  that  they  are  merely  carry- 
ing on  in  that  country  the  policy  started  oy 
the  Republicans  under  President  Eisenhower. 
They  have  changed  the  whole  character  of 
the  war  in  the  last  3  years,  yet  the  Republi- 
cans have  supported  the  President  more  con- 
sistently than  some  of  the  leaders  of  his  own 
party. 

Seldom  in  the  history  of  the  Nation  hir^e 
the  Executive  and  the  Congress  managed  to 
find  a  working  arrangement  in  which  the 
President  had  adequate  power  and  the  legis- 
lature had  adequate  control,  and  this  is 
certainly  not  the  case  now. 

The  administration  has  the  votes  and  the 
political  skill  to  work  its  will  on  the  home 
front — even  on  such  controversial  Issues  :is 
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voting  rights.  Federal  aid  to  private  school 
education,  medical  care  for  the  aged,  public 
housing,  and  aid  to  the  Nation's  most  im- 
poverished areas. 

In  the  foreign  field,  the  President's  will  Is 
almost  supreme.  In  Vietnam,  for  example, 
he  is  free  to  do  almost  anything  he  wishes — 
either  to  extend  the  bombing  beyond  the 
19th  parallel  into  the  region  of  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong,  or  to  call  for  a  truce  and  negotiate 
a  settlement. 

THE     president's    RESTRAINT 

Nevertheless,  in  both  the  domestic  and 
foreign  fields,  the  President  has  not  used 
this  extraordinary  power  without  respect  for 
the  Republican  opposition.  He  has  con- 
sulted with  them  constantly  before  settling 
on  his  budget  or  announcing  his  domestic 
legislative  program. 

He  has  used  his  appointive  power  fairly 
by  bringing  Republicans  into  key  positions 
:ind  avoiding  a  partisan  or  ideological  Cab- 
inet. In  fact,  he  has  relied  on  Senator  Dirk- 
sen almost  as  if  the  Illinois  Senator  were  the 
majority  leader. 

Thus,  unlike  the  early  days  of  the  New 
Deal,  when  Franklin  Roosevelt  drove  the 
Congress  rather  than  winning  Its  confidence, 
Johnson  has  been  as  restrained  In  the  use  of 
his  vast  power  as  the  Republicans  have  been 
generous  in  the  exercise  of  their  limited 
power. 

This  has  been  easier,  however,  for  the 
President,  than  for  the  Republicans.  They 
might  easily  have  drifted  into  bitterness  and 
irrespyonsibility  after  November,  and  this 
they  have  not  done. 


Freedom  Foundation  Cites  Wausau  High 
School 


recently  merited  a  citation  by  the  National 
and  School  Awards  Jury  of  the  Freedoms 
Foundation.  The  program,  termed  by  the 
Jury  "an  outstanding  accomplishment  in 
helping  to  achieve  a  better  understanding  of 
the  American  way  of  life,"  was  selected  to 
receive  the  George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
Award  for  the  1964  patriotic  program. 

The  award  program  has  been  nominated  for 
Freedoms  Foundation  honors  several  times 
since  1957.  with  the  nominations  being  pre- 
sented by  various  interested  individuals. 
From  time  to  time  Bellamy  Award  schools 
have  received  awards  for  editorials  In  their 
school  papers,  or  for  the  Bellamy  Issues  of 
their  papers,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that 
the  Bellamy  program  itself  has  been  so  hon- 
ored. 

Nomination  for  Freedoms  Foimdation 
Award  requires  presentation  by  the  nominee 
of  material  to  substantiate  the  nomination. 
Miss  Judith  Yarbrough.  national  student 
chairman  of  the  Bellamy  Award  and  a  stu- 
dent at  Old  Dominion  College,  assembled  the 
materials  representing  last  year's  Bellamy 
program. 

The  presentation  to  the  committee  con- 
sisted of  a  large  scrapbook,  divided  Into  sec- 
tions following  the  credo  of  the  Freedoms 
Foundation.  One  section  of  the  credo. 
"Right  to  free  speech  and  press,"  mustrated 
the  coverage  of  the  Wausau  program  from 
announcement  of  the  school's  participation, 
a  year  and  a  half  earlier,  to  the  actual  partic- 
ipation. News  stories  and  pictures  from  the 
Skyrocket,  and  the  Record -Herald,  were  ar- 
ranged In  chronological  order,  unfolding  the 
story  of  the  winning  of  the  award,  develop- 
ment of  plans  for  the  award  festivities,  and 
the  actual  Award  Week  activities.  The  sec- 
tion's climax  was  the  Employers'  Mutuals 
story  advertisement  which  appeared  nation- 
ally and  internationally  in  leading  maga- 
zines. 


the  great  Byelorussian  poets  added  their 
voices  against  the  alien  yoke  which  had 
descended  upon  them.  Yanko  Kupala 
sounded  the  lament  for  all  Byelorussians 
with  these  touching  words: 

My  fatherland — It  is  the  whole  world, 
I  have  torn  myself  away  from  my  native  soil. 
Yet  stlU  I  am  not  free  from  It — ^In  sleep 
I  dream  of  Byelorussia. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1965 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wausau 
Scmor  High  School  in  my  distrist  was 
singularly  honored  last  year  in  its  selec- 
tion to  receive  the  23d  annual  National 
Bellamy  Award.  In  the  March  12,  1965. 
issue  of  the  Skyrocket,  the  school  news- 
paper, it  is  noted  that  the  Bellamy  Award 
program  which  was  presented  at  Wausau 
Senior  High  last  October  9,  has  merited 
a  citation  by  the  National  and  School 
Awards  Jury  of  the  Freedom  Foundation. 
The  jury  considered  the  program  "an 
outstanding  accomplishment  in  helping 
U)  achieve  a  better  understanding  of  tlie 
American  way  of  life." 

The  program  was  selected  to  receive 
the  George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
Award  for  the  1964  Patriotic  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Wausau 
Senior  High  School  for  the  honor  it  has 
brought  to  its  community  and  its  State 
and  for  the  example  it  has  set  for  high 
schools  throughout  the  covmtry.    I  also 
congratulate     the     National     Bellamy 
Awards  program  for  its  citation  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  ap- 
'pcaring  in  the  Skyrocket  entitled  "Free- 
doms Foundation  Cites  Wausau's  Bel- 
lamy Program,"  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 
The  article  referred  to  follows : 
Freedoms  Foundation  Cites  Watjsaus 
Bellamy  Program 
The  Bellamy  Award  program  presented  in 
the  senior  high   auditorium  October  9  has 


Byelorussian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1965 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, 10  million  Byeloi-ussians  are  not  al- 
lowed to  celebrate  their  national  holiday. 
But  Americans  remember  and  praise  the 
brief  spark  of  freedom  which  excited 
these  people  47  years  ago;  for  It  is  a  sym- 
bol of  the  liberty  sought  by  all  men. 

Throughout  its  long  history,  the  Byelo- 
russian nation  has  suffered  and  resisted 
domination.  In  1965,  however,  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  cruelest  of  all  imperialisms: 
communism.  In  the  name  of  that  sterile 
and  hyprocritical  ideology.  Byelorussians 
have  been  forced  to  give  up  their  national 
aspirations,  speak  a  foreign  tongue,  and 
adopt  a  new  religion. 

In  1918,  with  the  fall  of  the  autocratic 
czarist  regime,  Byelorussian  leaders  pro- 
claimed the  independence  of  their  nation. 
For  3  brief  years  they  were  to  experi- 
ence Uberty.  Then,  in  1921,  the  Red 
army  attacked  and  occupied  this  newly 
born  state.  Ravished  to  fit  Soviet  designs 
for  world  domination,  the  Byelorussian 
National  Republic  has  been  forced  to 
lose  its  strong  cultural,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic ties  with  the  West.  Even  during 
the  darkest  hours  of  this  brave  nation, 
however,  the  Soviets  were  unable  to  stifle 
the  true  spirit  and  pride  of  a  noble  people. 
Standing  firm  against  Soviet  domination, 


VA  View  on  Hospitals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF   CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1965 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
district  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  suffered  the 
largest  of  first-round  defense  installation 
cutbacks  under  this  administration.  I 
can  therefore  understand,  perhaps  better 
than  most,  the  feelings  of  numerous  col- 
leagues whose  home  communities  seem 
likely  to  lose  a  veterans  hospital. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  our  new  Vet- 
erans' Administrator,  W.  J.  Driver,  makes 
an  eloquent  case  in  defending  his 
agency's  recent  economy  order.  I  ascer- 
tained Mr.  Driver's  views  after  inquiring 
whether  or  not  the  shutdown  of  some 
existing  hospitals  might  have  any  effect 
on  the  scheduled  construction  of  hos- 
pitals such  as  the  1.040-bed  edifice  au- 
thorized in  San  Diego. 

I  have  obtained  Mr.  Driver's  approval 
to  make  public  his  response,  by  letter 

dated  March  9. 1965: 

March  9. 1965. 
Hon.  Lionel  Van  Deerlin, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Van  Deerlin:  I  appreciate  your 
thoughtful  inquiry  concerning  the  plans  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  the  new  San 
Diego  Veterans'  Administration  hospital,  i>ar- 
ticularly  since  I  feel  that  all  who  share  your 
concern  that  we  continue  to  mattitaln  a 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  effective  program  of 
veterans  medicine  should  know  the  philos- 
ophy t>ehlnd  the  hospital  construction  pro- 
gram currently  being  undertaken  by  tbe  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

The  essence  of  this  philosophy  can  be  sim- 
ply stated:  just  as  a  recent  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Indicated  that  repre- 
sentation in  State  legislatures  should  be 
based  not  on  trees  or  acres,  but  on  people, 
the  deployment  of  the  medical  resources  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  should  be 
based  on  its  abUity  to  aid  the  maximum 
number  of  sick  and  disabled  veterans  with 
the  maximvun  effectiveness,  and  not  on  any 
extraneous  considerations. 

The    medical    program    of    the    Veterans' 
Administration  looms  large  in  America's  total 
medical  effort.    For  example,  it  employs  ap- 
proximately 4  percent  of  the  Nation's  phy- 
sicians;   and   15,000   of  the  Nation's   nurses. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  is  the  Nation's 
largest  single  employer  of  a  number  of  medi- 
caUy  oriented  or  medically  allied  professions. 
Including  cUnical  and  counseling  psycholo- 
gists, dietitians,  medical  and  psychiatric  so- 
cial workers,  physical  therapists,  and  occu- 
pational   therapists.     It    contains    almost    8 
percent  of  the  Nation's  hospital  beds.     And 
It  has  actually  spent  since  1950  the  Ewn  of 
$1  040   million   on  hospital  construction   or 
renovation,  and  Is  presently  engaged  In  f » 
additional    $645   mUUon   worth   of    hospital 
construction. 
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Medical  facilities  and  personnel  are.  of 
course,  In  critically  short  supply  nationally. 
Therefore,  any  organization  such  as  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  that  controls  a  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  such  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel bears  the  heavy  responsibility,  in  fact 
the  moral  duty,  of  employing  them  to  their 
maximum  potential.  Certainly,  beds  cannot 
be  permitted  to  lie  comparatively  fallow  in 
some  areas,  while  others,  such  as  the  States  of 
Florida,  California,  and  Arizona,  suffer  as  a 
result  of  an  inordinate  shortage  of  VA  hos- 
pital beds. 

I  believe  this  preamble  points  to  the  ob- 
vious reply  to  your  letter:  that  the  decision 
to  close  hospitals  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try will  have  absolutely  no  adverse  effect  on 
new  hospitals  planned  for  California,  and  this 
most  definitely  includes  construction  at  the 
San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles  hospitals,  which 
will  go  forward  at  optimum  speed.  In  fact. 
since  the  VA  operates  within  a  celling  of 
125,000  beds,  the  closing  of  marginal  hospitals 
in  other  parts  of  the  cotmtry  will  simply  per- 
mit us  to  transfer  capacity  to  areas  such  as 
California  which  have  insufficient  beds. 

Finally.  I  hope  that  you  will  feel  free  at 
any   time   to   inquire  about  the  progress   of 
the  San  Diego  hospital  or  on  other  matters 
affecting  your  constituents. 
Sincerely, 

W.  J.  Driver. 
Administrator. 


Judge  Oscar  F.  Mason,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Judge 
Oscar  F.  Mason,  Jr.,  of  Gastonia,  N.C., 
was  honored  with  the  designation  Pied- 
mont Personality  of  the  Week  by  the 
Gastonia  Gazette  in  its  edition  of  Sun- 
day, March  28.  1965.  This  is  a  splendid 
recognition  of  one  of  my  closest  friends 
and  one  of  North  Carolina's  leading 
jurists. 

Judge  Mason  has  rendered  great  serv- 
ice to  his  community  in  many  ways. 
His  work  for  many  years  as  judge  of  the 
municipal  court  of  Gastonia  has  re- 
flected great  credit  upon  him  and  his 
city.  As  a  resident  of  Gastonia  I  take 
particular  pride  in  his  record  of  service. 
I  extend  my  warm  congratulations  to 
Judge  Mason  as  the  Piedmont  Person- 
ality of  the  Week  and  under  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  the  newspaper  article 
from  the  Gastonia  Gazette  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  Gastonia  Gazette  Presents  Its  Pied- 
mont Personality  of  the  Week — Oscar 
Mason  Judges  With  Fairness 
(  Note. — Judge  Oscar  Mason :  6  days  a  week 
he  sits  behind  the  polished  bench  while 
the  endless  procession  of  law  violators  come 
into  his  court  for  trial.  It  isn't  pleasant 
work  because  court  cases  aren't  generally 
nice.  But  Judge  Oscar  Mason.  Jr.,  hears  and 
rxues  with  the  best  tools  at  his  disposal.  At- 
torneys who  know  him  best  regard  Judge 
Mason  as  a  jurist  who  metes  out  sentences 
in  firm  fairness.  The  judge  is  in  the  news 
daily  — court  matters  must  be  processed 
daily.  While  there  is  no  outstanding  accom- 
plishment attached  to  him  recently,  his  day- 
In  and  day-out  service  to  Gastonia  as  he  sits 
in  judgment  on  persons  from  all  walks  of 


life  merits  some  attention.  Judge  Mason 
has  served  his  city  and  State  well.  Recog- 
nizing him  as  a  man  who  believes  in  people, 
the  Gazette  salutes  Judge  Oscar  Mason,  Jr., 
as  Piedmont  personality  of  the  week.) 

A  man  who  serves  the  city  of  growing 
beauty  7  days  a  week,  and  whose  contribu- 
tion can't  be  measured  In  dollars  and  cents, 
sits  on  the  bench  of  Gastonia  Municipal 
Court. 

He  is  Judge  Oscar  Mason,  Jr.,  who  has 
served  the  city  almost  continuously  since 
1937,  either  as  solicitor  or  judge. 

It  was  in  1925  that  he  established  his  law 
practice  here,  Just  a  year  after  receiving  his 
law  degree  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1924.  Before  entering  Carolina. 
he  had  graduated  from  Lenor  Rhyne  College 
at  Hickory. 

His  father  had  been  a  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  House  of  Repreeentatives  and 
an  attorney.  Young  Mason  wj»nted  to  follow 
in  his  father's  footsteps. 

He  not  only  became  a  lawyer  but,  like  his 
father,  served  in  the  house  of  representatives. 
He  spent  one  term  in  Raleigh,  1927-28. 

Attorneys  and  other  civic-minded  leaders 
of  Gastonia  say  the  one  qualification  a  man 
must  have  to  serve  as  Judge  of  municipal 
court  is  humility. 

They  say  he  must  know  and  like  people  be- 
cause one  wrong  conviction  can  damage  a 
person  for  life. 

It's  an  awesome  responsibility. 
One  of  the  problems  that  often  comes  up 
involves  decent  young  men  who  have  been 
led  astray  but  find  that  a  court  conviction 
can  very  well  keep  them  out  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Circumstances  often  figure  in  such  cases. 
Often  times,  a  serious  judgment  may  blacklist 
the  offender  for  life. 

A  lesser  Judgment  may  teach  a  good  lesson 
and  at  the  same  time  leave  a  defendant's 
record  clean,  making  him  a  useful  member 
of  society  and  not  a  burden  on  the  State. 

In  many  cases,  a  youngster's  futvu-e  may  be 
charted  in  Judge  Mason's  court.  Justice  may 
be  rendered  in  many  ways  and  not  always  in 
convictions. 

Judge  Mason  is  a  man  known  to  have  a  uni- 
que sense  of  perspective  in  dealing  with  the 
wayward. 

Mason  has  stood  in  the  shoes  of  the  attor- 
neys who  come  before  him  to  represent  their 
clients. 

Aside  from  his  job  as  judge.  Mason  also 
practices  law  but  cannot  deal  in  criminal 
cases.  He  and  his  brother,  George,  also  an 
attorney,  are  legal  advisers  for  many  large 
firm&and  corporations. 

Thus,  his  Is  a  split  situation.  On  one  hand, 
he  Is  a  judge.  Yet.  he  is  ao  attorney  but 
practices  no  criminal  law.  "The  two  Just 
don't  mix."    The  conflicts  are  too  great. 

He  feels  it  is  a  wise  law  that  prevents 
Judges  from  representing  people  in  criminal 
cases. 

But  this  doesn't  keep  him  from  handling 
civil  cases.  When  not  on  his  bench  in  muni- 
cipal cotirt.  he  often  may  be  found  in  civil 
cotut  presenting  a  client's  case  before  an- 
other judge. 

In  this  instance,  he  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence,  so  to  speak. 

It's  always  hard  to  send  a  person  to  prison. 
Mason's  philosophy  is  that  prison  is  akin  to 
death  in  that  a  man's  freedom  has  been  taken 
away. 

But,  there  are  times  wiieii  prison  is  a  per- 
son's own  safeguard. 

Take  a  case  that  came  up  about  a  year  ago. 
Mason  remembers  it  well. 

A  man  was  charged  with  public  drunken- 
ness, a  minor  offense.  He  Vas  a  chronic 
violator,  though,  giving  the  judge  wider 
jurisdiction   in   sentencing. 

He  could  have  put  the  defendant  in  Jail. 
Or.  he  could  have  turned  him  loose  with  a 
small  fine. 

The  man.  when  he  appeared  before  Judge 
Mason,  was  obviously  in  bad  physical  con- 


dition. He  was  sick.  "I  felt  that  1  might 
be  sending  him  to  his  death  if  I  sent  him 
to  prison,"  recalled  the  Judge. 

So,  he  did  what  he  though  was  best.  He 
set  the  man  free.  It  was  a  sure  bet,  almost, 
that  the  drunk  would  be  back  in  court  within 
a  matter  of  days. 

But  he  wasn't.  A  few  days  later  he  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  wreck. 

Fate  has  taken  a  hand. 

"As  I  review  this  in  my  mind,  I  always 
wonder  if  sending  that  man  to  Jail  wouid 
have  saved  his  life,"  comments  Mason. 

Either  way,  though,  he  cooild  have  died. 

The  best  opinion  of  a  judge  comes  from 
those  who  deal  most  with  him — attorneys. 
And,  among  Gastonia's  corps  of  attorneys,  the 
feeling  is  prevelant  that  Mason  is  a  fair 
judge. 

An  overly  harsh  judge  often  gets  the  repu- 
tation of  a  "hanging  Judge." 

Mason  is  known  for  rendering  Justice  to  all, 
regardless. 

It's  mandatory  to  take  a  motorist's  drivers 
license  if  he's  convicted  of  driving  drunk. 

Mason  is  responsible  for  this.  While  a 
Member  of  the  House,  he  introduced  the  bill. 
This  law  has  been  credited  with  saving  many 
lives  down  through  the  years. 

It  leaves  the  judge  no  choice.  Until  Ma- 
son's bill  was  passed,  the  discretion  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Judge  whether  or  not  to 
suspend  a  drunk  driver's  license.  Even  then, 
the  maximum  suspension  was  for  only  6 
months. 

Oddly  enough,  Judge  Mason  recalls  that  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  mandatory  license  revo- 
cation while  bird  hunting.  "I  was  with  some 
other  hunters.  We  came  upon  a  wreck  and 
found  an  injvired  man.  The  wreck  had  been 
caused  by  a  drunken  driver." 

It  was  then  that  the  thought  ran  through 
Mason's  mind  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  take  the  intoxicated  driver  off  the 
highway. 

Mason  is  a  friendly  fellow.  He  always  has  a 
big  "hello."  for  those  he  meets  on  the  streei 
or  in  the  supermarket. 

But.  municipal  court  is  his  domain  and 
there  he  is  boss.  The  lawyers  know  this  aiid 
respect  Mason  for  it.  Defendants,  too,  soon 
grasp  the  court's  dignity  and  authority. 

All  will  tell  you,  however,  that  Mason  is 
just. 

He  has  been  known  to  "take  court  down- 
stairs" and  into  the  parking  lots  to  give 
hearings  to  those  unable  to  walk  up  the 
stairs  to  the  second-floor  courtroom. 

"Three  strikes  and  you  are  out,"  is  a  fa- 
miliar baseball  phrase. 

It  is  also  heard  around  municipal  cour*. 
T^e  reason  is  that  a  first  offender  for  public 
drunkenness,  unless  there  are  circumstances, 
draws  only  a  fine. 

It's  the  same  for  the  second  offense  but  the 
third  time  "and  you're  out."  This  simply 
means  that  a  man  gets  two  changes.  On  the 
third.  If  he's  convicted,  he  goes  to  jail  for 
60  to  90  days,  usually  serving  time  for  t!ie 
first  two  convictions. 

Once  out  of  Jail,  he  gets  the  same  change  - 
three  convictions  before  he's  back  in  Jail. 

One  Sunday  morning,  a  man  stopped  Juci^e 
Mason  at  the  rear  of  city  hall.  The  man  h;id 
been  before  Mason  literally  hundreds  of 
times.  Fact  was.  he  had  Just  returned  home 
from  the  Dallas  prison  camp. 

The  man  was  upset  about  having  lost  a 
pocketknife.  He  had  lost  It,  he  said,  be- 
tween the  time  officers  arrested  him  and  tiie 
judge  sentenced  him. 

The  man  "told  the  judge  off"  and  went  his 
way. 

A  day  or  so  later,  he  was  back  in  Mason  s 
court.  Mason  could  have  thrown  the  book 
at  him.    But,  he  didn't. 

Said  an  observer  who  was  familiar  with  the 
situation.  "If  that  man  had  talked  to  me 
the  way  he  did  Oscar  Mason,  I'd  have  put 
liim  under  the  jail." 
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Mason  is  not  a  vindictive  man,  though. 
In  each  case,  he  puts  himself  in  the  place 
of  a  12-inan  Jury.  He  asks  himself,  "Would 
a  Jury  convict  this  man?" 

If  the  answer  Is  "No,"  he  usually  renders  a 
not  guilty  verdict,  and  vice  versa. 

The  defendant,  then,  is  given  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt. 

"You  can't  please  everyone,"  Judge  Mason 
has  said  often  "but  I  try  to  run  a  lair  court." 

There  are  many  who  will  back  him  up. 


The  Education  Act  of  1965 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF    CAIXFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AllVES 

Friday,  March  26, 1965 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (H.R.  2362)  to 
strengthen  and  improve  educational  quality 
and  educational  oppcHi;umtles  in  the  Nation's 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  REINECKE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  offer  some  thoughts  on  certain  sec- 
tions of  H.R.  2362,  the  bill  to  provide  Fed- 
eral aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
.schools.    I  agree,  Mr.   Chairman,  that 
financial  assistance  to  local  schools  is 
needed  in  some  sections  of  our  country. 
But  I  fail  completely  to  understand  how 
anyone  can  consider  the  formula  for  ap- 
portionment of  Federal  funds  under  title 
I  to  be  an  equitable  method  of  judging 
local  need.     Although  we  are  told  in  the 
bill  Itself  that  the  main  purpose  of  the 
grants  to  school  districts  is  to  help  areas 
with  "concentrations  of  children  from 
low-income    families,"    I    was    utterly 
amazed  to  learn  that  the  10  wealthiest 
counties  in  the  Nation— with  an  aggre- 
gate of  32,000  families  having  poverty- 
level  income — will  receive  almost  $9  mil- 
lion in  Federal  grants.   At  the  same  time, 
the  10  poorest  counties,  also  with  32.000 
poverty-level  families,  will  receive  only 
$4.5  million,  or  just  half  as  much  as  the 
wealthiest  counties. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  that  we  delete 
the  aid  proposed  under  this  bill  to  those 
school  districts  having  a  family  median 
income   in    excess    of    $4,000    per   year. 
Those  wealthier  districts  can  well  afford 
to  take  care  of  the  less  fortunate  in  their 
own    districts.    In    most    cases,    those 
school  systems  are  best  which  govern 
themselves   and  support  themselves   at 
the  local  level.    We  shoiold  not  attempt 
to  solve  the  financial  problems  of  our 
Nation's  schools  without  first  recognizing 
that  the  sole  sources  of  Federal  money 
are  the  private  citizen  and  the  tree  enter- 
prise corporation.     Every  time  the  Fed- 
eral  Government   takes   a   dollar   from 
these  sources,  claiming  to  return  it  to 
them  in  various  benefits,  a  portion  of  that 
dollar  stays  right  here  in  Washington. 
Moreover,    under    this    bill,    apparently 
some  of  this  money  goes  not  to  the  areas 
Hhich  really  need  it,  but  to  areas  like 
Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  which  will  re- 
ceive nearly  $2.2  million  under  title  I 
alone.    Counties  in  other  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion with  the  same  number  of  poverty- 
stricken  families  will  receive  only  about 


one-third  the  amount  of  Westchester 
County,  the  sixth  wealthiest  county  in 
the  United  States. 

Further,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
this  proposal  will  cost  the  people  of  my 
State  more  than  twice  the  amount  that 
the  State  will  receive  in  grants.  The 
people  of  California  can  spend  their 
money  more  eflBciently  than  that.  I 
cannot  help  but  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
passage  of  this  bill,  as  presently  written, 
wiU  signal  the  development  of  another 
bureaucratic  slush  fund — poorly  admin- 
istered and  poorly  apportioned  as  to  its 
funding.  That  is  the  basic  reason  for  my 
belief  that  this  bill  must  be  sent  back  to 
committee  for  fvurther  study  and  redraft- 
ing. 


1  also  feel  that  we  are  nationalizing 
education  to  an  extent  previovtsly  un- 
heard of.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  be- 
comes a  virtual  czar,  with  powers  almost 
unlimited.  Under  title  in,  for  example, 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish model  schools  at  the  local  level — 
upon  terms  and  conditions  to  be  specified 
by  him.  Although  the  proposals  for  the 
schools  originate  at  the  local  level,  the 
State  governments  only  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Commissioner,  who 
will  approve  only  those  proposals  which 
meet  whatever  criteria  he  may  establish. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  highly  central- 
ized control  over  the  Nation's  educa- 
tion— centralized  to  the  point  where  all 
power  may  soon  reside  in  one  man.  prob- 
ably in  a  new  cabinet  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  improve  our 
education  system,  and  to  some  degree  im- 
provements can  be  achieved  through  the 
use  of  Federal  assistance.  But  let  us  not 
assume  that  Uncle  Sam  can  do  it  all. 
Every  dollar  of  aid  offered  by  the  Federal 
Cjrovernment  brings  with  it  a  sacrifice  of 
some  measure  of  local  control.  Propon- 
ents of  this  legislation  have  spoken 
loudly  and  at  great  length  about  their 
belief  that  no  controls  are  imposed  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill.  But  they  are 
wrong,  because  the  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation sets  the  basic  criteria  for  every 
plan  to  be  used  in  the  States,  and  money 
is  forthcoming  only  if  the  State  meets 
the  criteria  of  the  Conmiissioner.  That 
is  control  of  an  inherently  dangerous 
kind. 

If  the  Federal  Government  wanted 
only  to  be  of  assistance  to  communities 
around  the  Nation,  it  would  be  both 
helpful  and  logical  simply  to  pass  tax 
resoiu-ces  directly  back  to  the  localities 
needing  assistance.  But  this  bill  in- 
volves much  more  than  monetary  sup- 
port. I  urgently  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  talk  about  an  enlightened  ap- 
proach to  assistance  to  education:  such 
as  tax  relief  at  the  Federal  level  to  those 
who  pay  school  taxes  at  the  local  level; 
such  as  Federal  grants  only  to  areas 
which  demonstrate  a  true  need  for  such 
assistance;  such  as  giving  adequate 
recognition  to  the  basic  responsibilities 
of  the  States  and  local  districts  in  the 
matter  of  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  vu-ge  recommittal  to 
allow  for  a  basic  reconsideration  of  the 
many  inequities  brought  to  light  in  the 
course  of  debate  on  this  legislation. 

And,  finally,  it  is  now  obvious  that 
discussion  will  be  cut  off  before  the  bill 


can  be  fuUy  debated.  The  10  minutes 
which  have  been  permitted  for  discussion 
on  each  section  of  this  imp<Miant  bill  are 
hardly  adequate  In  view  of  the  vast  Im- 
portance of  the  legislation  and  the  fact 
that  four  or  five  amendments  have  beoi 
offered  for  many  of  the  sections.  Mr. 
Chsdrman,  I  do  not  b^eve  that  majority 
rule  in  a  democratic  soci^y  was  ever 
intended  to  include  the  stifling  of  legiti- 
mate debate.  Since  we  in  the  minority 
cannot  even  present  ovir  ■views,  much 
less  have  them  submitted  to  a  fair  hear- 
ing, I  am  beginning  to  see  at  firsthand 
the  grave  dangers  attached  to  one -party 
rule.  This  bill  involves  commitment 
which  will  run  continuously  and  ■will  no 
doubt  cost  the  taxpayer  as  much  as  $5 
billion  per  year  in  5  or  10  years.  Cer- 
tainly we  cannot  afford  to  limit  this 
debate  arbitrarily  in  Ught  of  the  long- 
range  effects  on  our  Nation,  our  school- 
children, and  our  local  governments. 


Providing  for  Consideration  of  HJR.  2362, 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    KEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  26. 1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  \in*r 
consideration  the  bill  (HJR.  2362)  to 
strengthen  and  improve  educational  quality 
and  educational  opportunities  in  the  Na- 
tion's elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  I  am  proud  to  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2362  which  is  the 
climax  of  a  20-year  struggle  for  Federal 
aid  to  our  hard  pressed  State  and  local 
boards  of  education.  I  say  climax  be- 
cause— ^make  no  mistake  about  it — this 
bill  is  going  to  pass  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  people  of  this  Nation  want  it  to 
pass. 

Our  educational  needs  are  national  in 
scope  and  this  bill  proposes  to  raise  edu- 
cational levels  nationally.  We  have 
heard  all  the  old  shibboleths  about  local 
control  being  threatened  by  this  measure. 
This  simply  is  not  true. 

Even  under  the  old  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration. Federal  aid  to  the  States  was 
enacted.  The  Land  Ordinance  of  1785 
provided  that  a  section  in  each  township 
should  be  set  aside  for  public  education. 
And  there  have  been  many,  many  other 
suits  where  the  Federal  Government 
assisted  the  States  without  threatening 
local  control.  The  Morrill  Act  of  1862. 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  the  two  great  GI 
bills  passed  after  World  War  II  and  dur- 
ing the  Korean  conflict,  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  and  the  measure  to 
provide  aid  to  so-called  federally  im- 
pacted area,  a  bill  which  always  causes  so 
many  opponents  of  bills  such  as  HJl. 
2362  to  do  semantic  flip-flops  as  they  be- 
come ensnared  in  their  own  rhetoric, 
and  many  other  acts  which  have  put  the 
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Peiieral  Oovemment  Into  the  business  of 
educating.  Americans  without  once 
threatening  local  control. 

I  know  from  the  many  letters  and 
telegrams  that  I  have  received  from  edu- 
cators and  concerned  citizens  of  the  14th 
District  of  New  Jersey  that  the  good 
people  of  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  want  this  bill  to  pass. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  provides  assistance 
to  local  educational  agencies  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  of  low-income  families 
by  providing  funds  to  give  some  kind  of 
educational  chance  to  the  5  million  chil- 
dren in  this  rich  and  abundant  Nation, 
whose  families  are  existing — you  really 
caimot  say  living — on  an  annual  income 
of  $2,000  a  year  or  less,  and  children  liv- 
ing in  families  having  incomes  of  over 
$2,000  under  the  programs  of  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children. 

My  State  is  a  wealthy  one,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  in  the  United  States,  which 
is  not  unlike  those  in  other  parts  of 
this  Nation.  This  is  the  great  paradox 
of  America,  stark  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  great  abundance.  This  bill  wiU  give 
all  of  the  children  in  New  Jersey  a  chance 
to  rise  through  their  own  efforts  aided 
by  the  greatest  contribution  of  the 
United  States  to  the  world,  the  concept 
that  education  is  for  all. 

Under  title  I,  New  Jersey  would  re- 
ceive $20,196,092  of  the  estimated  $1,060,- 
082,000  which  would  be  dispersed  among 
the  States. 

Hudson  County  where  6,936  children 
come  from  homes  with  a  family  income 
of  less  than  $2,000  will  receive  $1,969,824. 
The  effect  of  this  in  my  own  county  will 
be  to  provide  a  great  educational  stim- 
ulus which  otherwise  could  not  be  ac- 
complished without  severe  damage  to  the 
financial  structure  of  the  county  and 
without  placing  an  increased  burden  on 
the  property  owners  of  Hudson  County, 
who  are  already  making  heroic  sacrifices 
to  educate  our  children. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  for  every 
school  system  In  America,  but  I  do  know 
that  in  Hudson  County  this  money  will 
be  used  wisely  by  our  capable  school  ad- 
ministrators and  I  think  that  it  will  go 
far  toward  breaking  the  poverty  cycle 
among  the  disadvantaged  who  live  In  my 
part  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
me  that  this  title  concedes  that  children 
in  nonpublic  schools  who  are  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  are  also  worthy 
of  attention  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Under  title  I,  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  can  make  provision  for 
children  in  nonpublic  schools  in  terms 
of  providing  special  educational  services. 

Similarly,  under  title  n,  textbooks,  li- 
brary resources,  and  other  such  educa- 
tional material  may  be  made  available 
to  children  in  nonpublic  schools  on  a 
loan  basis,  without,  in  any  way,  threat- 
ening the  barrier  between  church  and 
state. 

Under  title  n  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  will  receive  $3,223,812  of  the  ap- 
proximately $100  million  which  will  be 
distributed  for  library  resources,  text- 
books and  instructional  materials. 

Under  title  in  for  supplemental  edu- 
cational centers  and  services  grants  will 
be  made  from  State  allocations  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  local  pub- 


lic educational  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  suppl«nental  educational 
services  and  centers.  It  is  expected  un- 
der this  title  that  the  local  public  edu- 
cational authorities  will  be  able  to  set 
up  programs  which  will  be  of  benefit  to 
all  children  whether  in  public  or  private 
schools,  without  aiding  any  religious 
group. 

Of  the  $100  million  to  be  disbursed 
under  this  title.  New  Jersey's  share  would 
amoimt  to  $3,150,198  of  the  estimated 
distribution  of  $100  million. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1954 — 
Public  Law  83-531 — to  provide  a  broader 
base  for  the  support  of  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  so  that  our  educa- 
tional programs  can  continue  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times.  In  this  way,  great 
improvements  in  methodology  could  be 
achieved  while  at  the  same  time,  ways 
could  be  discovered  to  achieve  desired 
educational  ends  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  expenditure. 

Title  V  of  H.R.  2362  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $25  million  to  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  Conunissioner  of 
Education  will  grant  each  State  board 
of  education  the  sum  of  $100,000  which 
amounts  to  about  85  percent  of  the  $25 
million  and  the  remainder  will  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  public  schoolchildren  in 
the  State.  New  Jersey's  share  will 
amount  to  $576,593. 

Never  have  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress been  given  a  better  opportunity  to 
advance  the  cause  of  American  educa- 
tion by  a  single  stroke.  By  the  passage 
of  this  bill  we  can  further  expand  the 
splendid  American  dream  that  any 
American  boy  or  girl  will  be  given  a  real 
opportunity  to  achieve  commensurate 
with  his  or  her  aptitude  or  ability.  This 
measure,  in  a  practical  way,  allows  us 
to  use  the  broad  Federal  tax  base  to 
wage  war^on  ignorance  and  poverty  in 
the  United  States.  I  know  that  this 
Congress  will  be  equal  to  the  challenge. 
I  urge  every  Member  of  this  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  become  a  part  of  the  greatest 
single  legislative  achievement  in  the  field 
of  education  that  has  ever  been  enacted 
in  this  House,  by  voting  in  favor  of 
H.R.  2362. 


Are  We  Our  Brother's  Keeper? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29,  t965 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  just  come  to  my  attention  a  remark- 
ably fine  article  on  the  philosophy  of  in- 
ternational development  programs,  writ- 
ten by  the  distinguished  author  and 
economist,  Barbara  Ward — lady  Jack- 
son— in  the  February  8,  1965,  issue  of 
Christianity  and  Crisis:  A  Christian 
Journal  of  Opinion. 

Barbara  Ward's  article  makes  abund- 
antly clear  why  the  developed  countries 


of  the  West  should  assist  the  less  de- 
veloped of  the  world.  To  Barbara  Ward 
the  purpose  of  aid  is  not  at  all  to  "win 
friends  and  influence  people"  or  to  earn 
gratitude,  but  rather  to  redress  a  danger- 
ous imbalance  that  exists  in  a  world 
where  the  gap  between  the  rich  nations 
and  the  poor  nations  is  still  growing.  Be- 
ing a  deeply  committed  Christian,  she 
also  sees  the  process  as  an  expression  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  reminding  the 
reader  of  President  Kennedy's  statement 
in  his  inaugural  that — 

To  those  peoples  In  the  huts  and  villages  of 
half  the  globe  struggling  to  break  the  bonds 
of  mass  misery,  we  pledge  our  best  efforts 
to  help  them  help  themselves,  for  whatever 
period  Is  required — not  because  the  Com- 
munists may  be  doing  it,  not  because  we  seek 
their  votes,  but  because  it  is  right. 

Barbara  Ward  draws  a  striking 
analogy  between  the  arguments  raised 
against  the  international  developmental 
programs  of  today  and  the  typical  argu- 
ments raised  in  the  19th  century  against 
self-help  programs  for  the  poor  within  a 
nation. 

Barbara  Ward  is  an  outstanding  Inter- 
preter of  international  affairs.  For  many 
years  an  editor  of  the  Economist,  she  has 
also  written  a  nimiber  of  books  on  inter- 
national economics,  including  "Faith  and 
Freedom"  and  "The  Rich  Nations  and 
the  Poor  Nations."  Her  recent  article  in 
Christianity  and  Crisis  is  adapted  from 
her  chapter  in  "Christianity  Amid  Rising 
Men  and  Nations,"  published  on  March 
26  by  Associated  Press. 

Barbara  Ward's  outstanding  article, 
entitled  "Are  We  Our  Brother's  Keeper?" 
and  subtitled  "Nothing  Is  Scarce  but 
Imagination  and  Will,"  is  set  forth  below, 
and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record: 
Are  We  Our  Brother's  Keeper? 
(By  Barbara  Ward) 

I  would  like  to  pick  out  for  consideration 
two  of  the  consequences  of  our  total  Involve- 
ment in  scientific  and  technological  change 
and  try  to  ask  whether  there  are  any  particu- 
lar Christian  insights  or  energies  that  may 
help  us  to  deal  with  this  revolution.  It  may 
well  be  that  energy  is  the  more  Important. 
Many  problems  are,  after  all,  accessible  to 
human  reason.  What  Christianity  has 
brought  is  not  so  much  the  answers  as  the 
energy  to  see  that  the  answers  are  applied. 
It  has  been  an  extraordinary  source  of  dy- 
namic power  and  dynamic  change. 

Men  of  other  cultures  and  other  faiths — 
and  men  of  no  faith — will  often  support  the 
same  solutions,  because  they  can  be  ground- 
ed in  the  normal  human  wisdom  and  reason 
of  men  as  rational  beings.  But  between  ac- 
ceptance and  action  can  fall  the  shadow — 
the  shadow  of  inertia  and  habit  and  self- 
love.  How  do  we  preserve  the  energies  need- 
ed to  maintain  the  momentum  of  a  dynamic 
society? 

It  Is  perhaps  the  first  responsibility  of 
Christian  faith  to  provide  the  goad.  As 
Christ  said,  If  salt  loses  Its  savor.  It  Is  fit 
only  to  be  thrown  Into  the  privy.  Christian 
purpose  and  dedication  are  as  vital  as  the 
proposing  of  Christian,  and  therefore  hu- 
mane, solutions. 

What  are  some  of  the  vast  changes  th.it 
challenge  our  reason  and  our  energy  today.' 
I  propose  to  discuss  two — the  fact  of  unity 
and  the  fact  of  abundance.  These  facets  of 
our  scientific  and  technological  revolution 
have  extraordinary  implications  for  policy 
today.  The  reality  of  unity  hardly  needs 
stressing.  You  caruiot  get  away  from  the 
fact  that  in  a  universe  In  which  you  can  fly 
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supersonlcally  and  arrive  before  you  set  out, 
no  land  is  very  far  from  any  other.  Nor  are 
human  beings,  when  Instant  communication 
of  words  and  Images — as  by  Telstar — can 
take  place  all  round  the  planet.  And  we 
simply  have  no  conception  yet  of  what  these 
new  forms  of  total  communication  will  do  to 
human  consclouness. 

ABXTNDANCE  IN    A  UNIFIED   WORLD   ECONOMY 

Another  facet  of  unity  is  worth  examining 
at  greater  length,  because  It  is  not  quite  so 
obvious.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  In- 
dustrialism and  technological  change  of  the 
last  100  years  has  been  to  create  a  unified 
world  economy.  The  industrial  powers 
around  the  North  Atlantic — rich  white  na- 
tions— are  so  far  the  only  nations  to  make 
the  full  breakthrough  to  the  modern  affluent 
economy,  though  Japan  is  close  behind,  and 
Russia  is  coming  up. 

This  group  of  nations  has  created  a  world 
economy  In  which  the  Impact  of  the  choco- 
late milkshake  drinkers  of  Manhattan  on 
the  cocoa  farmers  of  Ghana  Is  pretty  com- 
plete. This  Inner  Industrial  core  of  wealthy 
nations  has  gone  out  to  look  for  its  raw  ma- 
terials, to  bring  them  back  to  be  fed  into  the 
industrial  structure  of  the  Atlantic,  and  In 
return  has  sent  back  manufactures — largely 
consumer  goods — to  satisfy  demand  In  local 
markets.  This  movement  has  made  up  a 
sort  of  systole  and  diastole  of  an  economy 
that  moves  as  one  all  around  the  world, 
sometimes  shakily,  sometimes  poorly,  but 
undoubtedly  as  a  single  world  system. 

Now  this  world  economy  suffers  from  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  imbalance — another 
factor  of  which  we  are  insufficiently  awaxe. 
The  Bible,  of  course,  reminds  us  that  "to  him 
who  hath  shall  be  given,"  and  nowhere  Is 
this  more  true  than  in  the  uncontrolled, 
unregulated  market  economy.  The  circula- 
tion of  trade  between  the  wealthy,  developed, 
industrialized  Atlantic  nations  and  the  great 
penvunbra  of  developing  states — in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America — tends  to  serve  the 
Interests  of  the  rich  nations  and  to  discrimi- 
nate against  the  poor. 

Our  realization  of  this  fact  is  relatively 
new.  Every  single  Western  tariff  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  It  discourages  the  growth  of 
manufactvu-ing  and  processing  in  underde- 
veloped countries.  Tlie  rule  is  zero  tariffs  or 
low  tariffs  on  raw  materials;  higher  tariffs 
on  semimanufactured  goods;  full  tariffs  on 
manufacttires,  and  then  If  some  of  these  poor 
little  manufactures  manage  to  creep  in,  on 
uoes  a  quota  to  make  absolutely  certain 
I  hat  they  are  kept  out. 

Again  In  the  field  of  raw  materials,  prices 
tend  to  instability.  Over  the  last  10  years, 
tor  instance.  In  Latin  America  the  entire 
imix>rt  of  private  Investment  and  of  public 
capital  has  been  offset  by  the  fall  In  primary 
prices.  Actually,  there  has  been  a  negative 
outflow  of  funds.  In  primary  prices  in  gen- 
eral, there  was  a  30-percent  movement  in 
terms  of  trade  against  the  poor  countries 
between  1951  and  1961. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the  way  In 
which  the  world  economy  has  an  unconsciotis 
I'ias  against  the  developing  world — and  this 
in  a  genuinely  unified  economy  with  inter- 
dependent functions  and  with  a  decision- 
making process  that,  though  It  is  usually 
i  arried  on  In  the  main  cities  of  the  Western 
World,  can  vitally  affect  economic  trends 
everywhere  else. 

In  short,  there  is  interdependence  in  the 
world  market,  even  if  it  is  no  more  than  the 
interdependence  of  a  brute  economic  kind 
'  hat  occurs  when  nations  Impinge  upon  each 
other  in  pursuit  of  their  own  interests. 
Tliere  Is,  therefore,  an  a  priori  case  for  ask- 
ing whether  some  higher  form  of  Interde- 
pendence, one  with  some  smell  of  humanity 
about  It,  may  not  be  in  order. 

In  technology.  In  communication,  in  trans- 
portation. In  the  world  market,  unity  Is  a 
fact.  How  much  more  our  unity  is  under- 
lined   by    the    possibility    of    annihilation. 


Once  a  neighbor  can  lob  a  bomb  over  your 
back  fence,  he  Is  a  neighbor  whether  you  like 
It  or  not.  This  Is  the  position  of  our  world. 
We  have,  aU  of  us,  the  possibility  of  seeing 
the  annihilation  of  the  entire  human  species. 
These,  then,  are  the  inescapable  unities 
that  now  underlie  the  community  of  man- 
kind. The  concept  of  the  brotherhood  of 
Tnn.n  under  the  fatherhood  of  God  has,  of 
course,  been  a  port  of  Christian  belief  since 
Its  origin.  We  Inherited  the  faith  from  the 
Jewish  belief  In  a  single  God  of  the  universe 
and  from  the  vmiversal  reason  beloved  of 
the  Greeks.  But  the  concept  of  a  single 
humanity  could  not  be  realized  untU  otir  own 
time,  because  the  means  of  communication 
were  largely  lacking.  The  most  significant 
change  of  our  time  Is  that  the  physical  unity 
is  now  a  fact. 

But  the  economic,  military  and  technolog- 
ical energies  have  advanced  far  beyond  our 
htimane,  constitutional  and  political  ener- 
gies. We  have  a  community,  then,  that  is 
real  In  Its  risks  and  not  yet  real  In  its  obliga- 
tions. This  is  a  wholly  new  situation.  We 
may  have  dreamed  about  unity  and  talked 
about  brotherhood.  Now  suddenly  we  are 
confronted  with  their  physical  ps-econdl- 
tlons — and  very  disconcerting  we  find  It.  We 
Christians  are  apparently  no  more  alive  to 
the  fact  of  brotherhood,  no  more  conscious 
of  the  common  humanity  of  this  entire  ter- 
restrial family,  than  those  who  have  never 
heard  of  Christ. 

ENFKANCHISING  THE  WORLD  CONSUMER 

The  second  consequence  of  our  scientific 
revolution  is,  perhaps,  even  more  astonish- 
ing. This  is  the  liberation  of  physical  re- 
sources. Until  the  day  before  yesterday,  the 
amoimt  that  could  be  done  for  your  neigh- 
bor, whatever  his  misery,  was  severely  lim- 
ited because,  broadly  speaking,  the  limits 
were  always  fixed  by  the  size  of  the  harvest. 
There  was  Just  so  much  food  to  go  around. 
If  the  pressure  of  population  went  beyond 
that  i>olnt,  then  people  starved.  This  limit- 
ing factor  upon  the  concept  of  charity  was, 
if  you  like,  very  like  the  limiting  factors  on 
the  concept  of  brotherhood.  You  might  ac- 
cept in  theory  the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
your  duty  to  your  neighbor.  In  physical  fact 
it  was  difficult  to  realize  the  one  or  practice 
the  other. 

Now,  in  the  last  few  decades,  the  old  im- 
placable limitations  have  been  raised.  The 
facts  are  so  startling  that  we  are  only  Just 
beginning  to  grasp  their  scope.  At  the  core 
of  it  all  stands,  naturally,  the  American 
farmer.  Every  time  he  cuts  down  his  acre- 
age, he  puts  on  more  fertilizer  and  produces 
twice  as  much  on  half  the  land.  This  in  turn 
comes  up  against  the  technologically  unim- 
provable Western  stomach,  which  refuses  to 
increase  its  capacity.  The  result  Is  the  piling 
up  of  surpluses.  The  wheat  surplus  is  the 
most  notorlotis,  but  there  are  others. 


incidentally,  foresaw — the  problem  of  keep- 
ing demand  In  step  with  supply.  Marx  saw 
that  the  West's  ao-called  Christian  society 
was  based  upon  the  exploitation  of  man  by 
man.  He  predicted  that  the  poor  would 
grow  poorer,  that  the  system  would  break 
down  under  the  weight  of  what  will  be  called 
excessive  prcxluctlon,  but  will  in  reality  be 
underconsumption. 

Do  not  let  us  underestimate  Marx.  He 
was  the  first  political  economist  to  see  that 
the  coming  of  the  industrial  revolution, 
based  on  the  accumulation  of  the  capital 
applied  to  technology,  would  redlcally  re- 
make the  face  of  the  earth.  He  also  saw. 
with  outrage,  the  first  stages  of  primitive 
accumulation  In  Britain,  carried  on  In  large 
measure  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  His 
mistake  was  to  feel  that  nothing  could  be 
done  about  It. 

Fortunately,  the  constitutional  traditions 
of  European  society  opened  up  the  vote  and 
the  possibility  of  political  action  to  the 
workers.  They  were  no  longer  helpless 
pawns.  At  the  same  time.  Christian  con- 
science simply  said  that  even  if  this  degree 
of  exploitation  was,  as  sc«ne  maintained, 
essential  to  the  economic  system,  it  would 
have  to  stop. 

These     two    forces — Christian    conscience 
and    liberal    constlutlonallsm — operating    In 
our  Western  society  little  by  little  raised  up 
the  mass  of  the  working  people.    They  could 
organize   trade    unions   and   form   political 
lobbleiH^Thelr  own  pressure  was   added  to 
the   conscience  of   the  rich.     They  secured 
better  wages  and  a  larger  share  of  effective 
demand.      And    distributive    J\istlce    in    the 
shape  of  progressive  taxation  added  to  their 
opportunities.     The  hopeless  proletarian  of 
the  1860's  became  bit  by  bit  the  fine,  up- 
standing consumer  of  today.     The  Marxian 
prophecy — that    demand    wo\Ud    never    rise 
to  meet  the  new  vast  sources  of  supply — 
was  defeated  within  domestic  society.       y^ 
But  when  we  turn  to  our  present  problems 
of  supply,  to  the  new  vast  outpoviring  of 
wealth  and  surpluses,  we  have  to  see  that  in 
our  world  economy  w^e  have  not  yet  acted 
in  any  comparable  way  to  build  up  demand. 
The  enfranchisement  of  the  mass  consumer 
is  still  a  great  unfinished  business  in  the 
world  at  large.     There  the  Marxist  prophecy 
has    reappeared.      The    poor    nations    grow 
poorer,  while  the  rich  grow  wealthier  still. 
The  analogy  is  quite  relevant.    The  condi- 
tions of  trade  I  have  described  discriminate 
against    primary    producers.      They    cannot 
earn  enough  from  the  work  they  do  for  us.  In 
producing  primary  products,  to  develop  their 
own  capital  and  technological  apparatus. 

I  think  the  analogy  can  be  pressed  further. 
One  reason  that  the  masses  procured  a  bet- 
ter share  of  the  products  of  their  work  was 
that  their  own  powers  of  association  and 
self-defense  were  acceptable  to  the  constitu- 
tional    tradition     of     the     Western     world. 


The  European  farmer  Is  closing  the  gap,     ^oday  do  we  not  see  something  comparable 

In  the  emerging  part  played  by  the  develop- 
ing world  within  the  United  Nations?  We 
talk  about  "power  blocs"  and  mutter  about 
Irresponsible  Afro- Asians  in  our  worried  way. 
But  may  we  not  be  seeing  something  com- 
parable to  the  earlier  creation  of  useful, 
necessary,  countervailing  power  within  our 
domestic  Western  society? 

Indeed,  may  not  the  U.N.  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  at  Geneva,  where 
trade  Is  being  discussed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  developing  nations,  be  a  very 
salutary  reminder  that  two-thirds  of  the 
human  race  do  not  fully  profit  by  the  eco- 
nomic system  under  which  they  live,  that 
they  tire  beginning  to  notice  this  and  to 
concert  together  the  policies  they  need  to 
reverse  the  disadvantage?  This  1  regard  as 
entirely  healthy  for  the  world  economy.  It 
is  a  trend  the  rich  nations  should  welcome, 
encoiirage  and,  above  all,  actively  foUow  up. 
The  second  great  factor  was  the  better 
organization  of  the  Internal  market.    This  I 


and  tropical  farmers  may  not  be  far  behind 
Imagine  being  flooded  with  bananas.  I  have 
visited  West  African  research  stations  where 
they  cheerfully  say  that  they  can  get  a  1.500- 
percent  Increase  In  cocoa  output  by  very 
simple  changes  in  cultivation  and  fertilizer. 
Yet  there  is  already  a  year's  carryover  of 
cocoa  on  the  world  market. 

The  surpluses  first  appeared  on  our  farms. 
But  the  problem  will  spread  to  Industry.  We 
do  not  yet  know  what  next  vast  increases  In 
productivity  the  computer  revolution  may 
bring  us.  The  possibility  here  of  unlimited 
energy  would  be  the  most  startling  and  vital 
increase  in  resources  we  could  conceive  of. 

What  do  we  do  about  all  this  potential  In- 
crease? Oversupply  In  a  market  system  does 
not  resolve  Itself.  Our  Western  market  sys- 
tem has  vital  characteristics  of  flexlbUlty  and 
diversity,  of  productivity,  of  attention  to  de- 
tail, of  the  search  for  profit  as  a  discipline, 
and  as  the  means  of  making  a  genuine  mar- 
gin for  reinvestment.  But  the  market  sys- 
tem has  had  from  the  beginning — as  Marx, 
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haVe  already  mentioned,  but  I  would  like  to 
add  one  of  the  key  figures  in  the  revolution — 
Henry  Ford.  He  realized  that  IX  you  paid  a 
worker  $5  a  day,  he  might  actually  buy  the 
car  he  was  producing.  If,  In  the  developing 
world,  we  can  contrive  means  by  which  the 
developing  nations  can,  in  the  world  ex- 
change of  goods,  earn  a  better  return,  they 
in  turn  will  provide  more  effective  demand 
for  the  goods  the  West  can  produce. 

If  the  Henry  Ford  analogy  can  be  some- 
what expanded,  y~u  can  say  that  If  we  in  the 
West  make  efforts  to  put  a  floor  under  raw 
material  prices  and.  through  various  meas- 
tures  of  countervailing  finance  organized 
through  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
put  more  consuming  power  at  the  poor  na- 
tions' disposal,  we  shall  have  given  them 
wider  access  to  the  world  market — rather  as 
Henry  Ford  expanded  domestic  demand,  once 
he  had  seen  that  his  workers  were  also  his 
customers. 

"coals  in  the  bath" 

The  third  aspect  of  the  analogy  concerns 
transfers  of  wealth  from  rich  to  poor.  It 
was  ,.  combination  of  constitutional  tradi- 
tion and  Christian  conscience  that  com- 
pelled statesmen  to  accept  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  mutual  obligation  between  rich 
and  poor  and  that  progressive  taxation  is  a 
Justinable  and  useful  way  of  seeing  that 
some  of  the  surplus  of  the  rich  is  spent  upon 
increasing  the  opportunities  of  the  poor. 

1  stress  this  word  "opportunities."  The 
transfer  was  not  a  dole.  It  was  not  a  hand- 
out. The  transfer  went  Into  education,  into 
trade  schools;  it  went  Into  hospitals  and  bet- 
ter housing.  It  went  into  the  Improvement 
of  factories  and  cities,  In  which,  although 
heaven  knows  they  were  not  perfect,  people 
could  work  and  live  with  some  self-respect. 
These  new  opp>ortunitles  led  to  the  emer- 
gence of  a  skilled  working  class  and  to  a 
ladder  of  mobility  and  social  opportunity. 
It  was,  in  short,  a  creative  transfer  of  wealth, 
and  It  began  to  change  the  exploitative 
jungle  Into  some  semblance  of  a  humane 
order. 

Again,  if  this  analogy  is  correct,  it  provides 
the  rationale  for  foreign  aid.  Let  us  for  the 
moment  accept  the  yardstick  of  1  percent 
of  national  income — In  fact,  only  France  is 
achieving  it  at  this  time.  If  this  transfer  of 
wealth  is  devoted  to  the  creation  of  oppor- 
tunity, to  the  building  up  of  skills,  to  edu- 
cational programs,  to  the  transformation  of 
agriculture  through  extension  services,  to  the 
beginnings  of  local  processing  and  manufac- 
turing— into  all  the  creative  possibilities  of 
an  expanding  economy — then  it  is  possible 
that  it  will  repeat  In  our  international  soci- 
ety the  civilizing  and  hvunane  advance  that 
followed  from  the  adoption  of  income  tax 
within  our  domestic  economy. 

Sometimes,  I  confess,  when  I  hear  people 
talking  about  economic  assistance  and  the 
developing  world.  I  am  struck  more  and  more 
forcibly  by  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
periods.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  unat- 
tractive featiires  of  the  rich  that  they  seem 
unable  not  to  despise  the  poor.  Think  of  the 
things  that  were  .said  about  the  proletarians 
of  the  19th  century — proletarians  be- 
cause they  were  always  producing  children. 
Every  time  you  gave  them  a  wage  increase — 
so  went  the  argument — they  would  have  10 
more  children,  so  it  was  no  use.  How  much 
this  resembles  what  one  hears  now  about  the 
developing  societies  of  Asia  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica— useless  to  give  them  economic  assist- 
ance, because  their  birth  rate  is  such  that 
they  cannot  make  use  of  it.  Or  take  the 
other  great  classic  Victorian  cliche — the 
coals  in  the  bath.  No  good  doing  anything 
for  the  poor;  give  them  a  bath  tub  and  they 
put  the  coals  In  It. 

This  Is  too  terribly  like  the  talk  you  hear 
now:  Do  not  give  tractors  to  Africa,  because 
they  will  take  them  duck  shooting.  The 
old  complaints  reappear:  feckless,  idle,  Irre- 
sponsible people:  if  you  pay  them  more,  they 


work  less.  There  is  hardly  a  criticism  made 
now  about  developing  societies  that  was  not 
used  in  the  19th  century  against  the  poor. 
And  part  of  the  reason  is  this  bias,  this  in- 
ability of  those  who  are  already  rich,  com- 
petent, skilled.  Intelligent,  not  to  feel  in 
some  way  that  all  this  is  due  to  their  own 
superior  efforts  and  that,  therefore,  others 
have  failed  in  the  human  scale. 

Domestic  experience  shows  that  if  society 
gives  them  the  opportunity,  the  education, 
and  the  background  to  develop  all  their  in- 
herent skills,  from  being  miseratole  proletar- 
ians they  quietly  turn  into  fine,  upstanding 
consumers.  I  would  like  to  bet  that  100 
years  from  now  people  will  look  back  on  this 
period  and  say:  "What  ridiculous  things  they 
used  to  say  about  the  developing  nations," 
just  as  we  look  back  now  and  .say:  "Heavens, 
the  things  they  used  to  say  about  the  mi- 
grants." 

It  is  particularly  important,  I  believe,  for 
a  self-proclaimed  Christian  society  to  con- 
sider this  possibility.  It  has  been  thor- 
oughly warned  by  its  founder  that  myopia 
ccMnes  all  too  often  with  great  wealth.  We 
should  be  aware  of  the  amoimts  of  com- 
placent and  comfortable  myopia  now  sur- 
rounding the  whole  discussion  of  economic 
assistance,  a  myopia  remarkably  like  the 
early  discussions  of  the  "good  poor"  and 
the  "undeserving  poor"  in  Victorian  Eng- 
land. 

AN   INESCAPABLE    OELIG.^TION 

Let  me  sum  up.  If  we  acc^t  a  regular 
transfer  of  wealth — say,  of  1  percent  of  na- 
tional income,  devoted  to  building  up  op- 
portunities and  skills  in  the  developing 
lands;  if  we  organize  the  gains  from  inter- 
national trade  more  equitably;  If  we  encour- 
age developing  lands  to  ace  together  in  de- 
fense of  their  Interests — then  I  believe  we 
have  a  good  chance  of  repeating  in  the 
world  economy  the  creative  transformations 
we  have  seen  inside  our  domestic  society. 
We  would  see  at  the  world  level  the  building 
up  of  a  mass  market  in  which  the  exchange 
of  goods  would  serve  both  parties,  in  which 
the  ability  to  take  a  creative  part  In  the 
whole  cycle  of  consumption  and  production 
would  lead  to  the  possibility  of  self-help,  the 
ability  to  save  locally — the  ability.  In  short, 
to  build  up  that  apparatus  of  modern  tech- 
nolog;y  without  which  nations  remain  poor, 
whatever  their  resources. 

A  world  that  is  one  In  physical,  but  not  in 
moral,  fact;  a  world  that  combines  unheard- 
of  abundance  with  deepening  poverty — this 
is  the  world  that  confronts  the  Claristian 
conscience  today  and  lays  all  Christians 
under  an  Inescapable  obligation  to  act. 

But  how?  The  short-range  answer  is,  of 
course,  to  turn  the  abundance  Into  a  work- 
ing tool  for  the  attack  on  misery  a^d  ig- 
norance and  urban  blight,  and  to  build  up  a 
worldwide  order  with  some  of  the  essential 
underpinnings  of  solidarity  and  justice.  But 
the  long-range  answer,  of  detailed  work  and 
sustained  dedication,  has  many  obstacles  to 
overcome.  The  first  Is  perhaps  to  persuade 
our  wealty  societies  to  accept  tlie  fact  of 
affluence. 

Take  America,  for  Instance.  Borne  of  your 
leading  businessmen  and  retired  statesmen 
and  elderly  Senators  all  too  often  argue  that 
you  are  heading  for  bankruptcj'.  This  is  a 
very  odd  assumption.  To  give  you  one  or 
two  examples:  The  figure  today  for  the  sav- 
ings of  the  American  people  has  reached 
$1,000  billion — a  trillion.  Tliis  does  not 
sound  much  like  bankruptcy  to  me.  Take 
another  factor,  the  celebrated  drain  on  gold. 
A  large  part  of  the  drain  in  the  last  3 
years  has  not  followed  from  foreign  aid  or 
even  military  expenditure.  It  has  followed 
the  determination  of  American  businessmen 
to  invest  overseas.  Excellent — and  what  hap- 
pens as  a  result?  A  very  large  flow  of  re- 
sources will  return  In  due  saason  to  the 
United   States.     How   can   a   country   with 


something    like    $60    to    $70    billion    worth 
of  Investment  overseas  talk  of  bankruptcy? 

It  is  essential  for  the  citizen  to  get  some 
sense  of  the  abundance  that  is  available. 
Resources  are  physical  resources,  brought  to- 
gether by  human  intelligence  and  trans- 
formed Into  utility  by  machines  and  human 
skills.  These  are  the  realities  underlying 
the  dollars  and  cents.  Owing  to  the  fabulous 
productivity  of  modern  technology,  re- 
sources— except  In  the  shortest  run — can.  in 
a  country  as  wealthy  as  America,  pretty  well 
be  expanded  to  meet  any  desirable  end.  The 
crucial  point  is,  as  we  have  said,  to  keep  de- 
mand expanding.  As  U  Thant  once  said: 
"It  is  no  longer  resources  that  limit  imagi- 
nation; it  is  imagination  that  limits  re- 
sources." 

Out  current  economy  underlines  these 
facts.  The  combination  of  intelligence,  capi- 
tal and  technology  now  at  work  in  the  West- 
ern world  makes  it  possible  for  the  nations 
to  spend  $80  billion  a  year  on  arms  and  still 
have  the  national  income  go  up  by  3  to  4  per- 
cent a  year.  In  1963-64,  the  United  States 
added  about  $30  billion  to  Its  national  In- 
come. If  It  devoted  1  percent  of  national 
income  to  aid  and  2  percent  to  the  domestic 
war  on  poverty,  there  would  still  be  some  $15 
billion  for  extra  consumption  at  home.  Re- 
sources will  remain  abundant.  Materials  are 
backed  by  the  immense  powers  of  substitu- 
tion In  the  chemical  industry.  Water  will 
flow  from  desalinlzatlon.  Existing  energ\ 
leads  on  to  atomic  energy,  to  solar  energy,  to 
energy  from  the  tides.  Labor  abounds  due  to 
a  rising  birth  rate  and  the  job-reducing  tend- 
encies of  automation.  No,  nothing  Is  scarce 
except  Imagination. 

We  have  no  right,  under  these  conditions, 
to  talk  of  bankruptcy.  We  have  no  right  to 
dlsgxiise  to  ourselves  the  fact  that  we  are 
enormously  rich.  I  believe  that  much  of  this 
talk  Is  an  evasion  of  responsibility,  and  sub- 
consciously Is  meant  to  be  exactly  that.  So 
let  there  be  no  doubt  about  It.  It  is  not  our 
resources  that  are  lacking;  it  is  our  will  to 
use  them,  our  wisdom  to  use  them,  oiu-  abil- 
ity, if  you  like,  to  rise  to  the  limitless  possi- 
bilities that  science  and  technology  have 
placed  in  our  hands. 

Is  not  this  the  prime  challenge  to  the 
Christian  conscience?  Resources  exist  on 
one  side,  need  on  the  other;  can  there  be  any 
challenge  more  direct  than  this?  After  all. 
if  you  go  back  to  the  Gospel,  the  most  specific 
promise  of  salvation  ever  pronounced  Is  for 
those  who  feed  the  hungry;  the  only  specific 
damnation  is  for  those  who  do  not.  I  always 
find  the  words  extremely  disconcerting,  al- 
though I  find  many  Christians  can  read  them 
without  turning  a  hair. 

Today  when  we  confront  the  naked  and 
homeless,  the  hungry  and  the  sick,  all  the 
old  alibis  ai-e  gone — all  the  old  limitations 
have  vanished.  We  confront  a  stark  moral 
issue.  The  resources  to  act  are  available; 
the  need  for  action  is  obvious.  What  shall 
we  do? 
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Honored  for  Solar  Success 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  United  States  probes  outer  space  and 
attempts  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  sun 
and  the  stars,  Mr.  Harry  E.  Thomason, 
a  patent  attorney  for  the  U.S.  Army 
Materiel  Command  here,  has  harnessed 
the  sun's  rays  and  put  them  to  work 
heating  and  cooling  his  house  at  7354 


Walker  Mill  Road  in  District  Heights, 

Mr.  Thomason  recently  was  awarded 
$100  by  the  Army  Materiel  Command  for 
his  solar  heat  collector  invention  which 
he  developed  on  his  own  time  and  sep- 
arate from  official  duties.  He  volim- 
tarily  gave  the  U.S.  Goverrunent  free 
license  to  use  this  and  several  other  of 
his  inventions  in  solar  heating  and  cool- 

iiig. 

Mr.  Thomason's  work  in  solar  energy 
lias  been  widely  recognized.  He  and  the 
solar  houses  he  has  built  in  suburban 
Mai-yland  have  been  the  subjects  of  ar- 
ticles in  national  magazines  and  in 
scientific  journals. 

The  award  he  received  is  an  honor 
iustly  accorded  this  attorney-scientist. 


Christian  Education— America's  Security 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29,  1965 


Mr.  WHITENER.     Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington,   the    Honorable    Julia    Butler 
Hansen,  honored  my  congressional  Dis- 
trict on  March  20,  1965,  by  appearing  at 
Gardner-Webb   College   at   a   convoca- 
tion held  throughout  an  entire  weekend. 
Mrs.  Hansen  was  one  of  several  outstand- 
ing Ameiicans  appearing  at  the  several 
functions  sponsored  by   Gardner-Webb 
College  at  Boiling  Springs,  N.C.    Others 
participating  were  Gov.  Dan  K.  Moore  of 
North  Carolina;  Mr.  D.  W.  Brosnan,  pres- 
ident of  the  Southern  Railway  System; 
and  Dr.  T.  W.  Wilson  who  substituted  for 
Dr.  Billy  Graham  due  to  illness  of  Dr. 
Graham. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Hansen  was  one 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  entire 
weekend  of  activities  and  meant  much 
to  the  people  who  were  privileged  to  hear 
her  presentation.  The  appreciation  of 
the  faculty,  students,  and  suporters  of 
Gardner-Webb  College  was  evident  to  all 
(resent. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  again 
my  appreciation  to  Mrs.  Hansen  and  in- 
."^ort  her  address  as  a  part  of  the  Appendix 
today: 
Christlan  Education — America's  Security 
By  Julia  Butler  Hansen,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, at  convocation  ceremonies,  Gardner- 
Webb  College,  Mar.  20,  1965) 

introduction 
Air.    WHITENER,    Mr.    Chairman,    President 
Poston,  reverend  clergy,  distinguished  alum- 
na, and  faculty  of  Gardner-Webb  College,  and 
Vriends  of  the  college,  thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  WHITENER,  for  your  cordial  and  gracious 
introduction.    May  I  say  in  response  to  you 
that    the   House   of   Representatives    of    the 
United    States    has    no    more   distinguished 
Member  than  yourself.    It  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  serve  with  Congressman  Whit- 
en er,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  remark  of 
iiother  colleague  of  ours  who,  when  I  first 
I  ime  to  Congress,  said  to  me,  "Basii.  Whtt- 
r.NER  is  one  of  our  finest  and  ablest  Members 
■•'.6.  reflects  much  credit  upon  his  State  and 


this    House."      This    has    been    exemplified 
many  times. 

It  Is  also  a  genuine  pleasure  to  return  this 
morning  to  NOTtto  Carolina.  I  had  never 
been  in  your  State  untU  2  years  ago  when 
Congressman  WmxENEB  persuaded  me,  very 
easily,  to  speak  at  your  great  university  at 
Chapel  Hm  tor  the  stattjs  of  women's  con- 
ference held  by  your  federation  of  business 
and  professional  women's  clubs. 

Immediately  I  fell  in  love  with  your  State; 
with  Its  beauty,  people,  and  hoeqpitallty. 

My  own  district  has  many  North  Carolin- 
ians One  of  North  Carolina's  ablest  Con- 
gressmen, ROY  Taylor,  was  born  in  my  dis- 
trict and  when  I  entered  the  legislature 
many  years  ago,  our  very  distinguished  and 
piobably  the  finest  highway  director  we 
have  ever  known  was  Lacey  Murrow.  for- 
merly  from   North   Carolina. 

The  chairman  of  my  very  first  campaign 
committee  for  the  legislature  was  born  and 
raised  In  North  Carolina  and  is  the  descend- 
ant of  soldiers  who  fought  here  during  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

I  am  deeply  honored  that  you  have  asked 
me  to  participate  in  your  convocation  today— 
to  be  present  during  the  award  of  honors 
earned  for  achievement  of  service  and  to 
share   In  the  reafltirmatlon   of   our  college's 

goals.  .  ,. 

Probably  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  there  been  such  a  need  for  total 
education  or  as  much  demand.  On  every 
campus  m  America  there  are  discussions 
about  tomorrow's  educational  future. 

You  are  particularly  fortunate  here  to  live 
in  a  smaller  collegiate  world  than  many  do. 
for  on  campuses  such  as  yours,  there  is  time 
to  thoughtfully  and  prayerfully  appraise  the 
future — to   measure   the  steps  necessary   for 
vou  to  take  in  advancing  the  American  strug- 
gle   against   the   tyranny   of   ignorance,   and 
finally,    to   provide   that   spiritual   strentgh 
for  life  which  you  have  so  well  experienced 
as  "Christian  education— the  extra   dimen- 
sion." ,  .  ,, 
I  would  never  have  been  in  politics  at  all 
if  it  had  not  been  for  my  desire  years  ago 
to  support  and  assist  education  in  my  own 
SUte.    It  is  an  old  story,  but  as  the  depres- 
sion drew  to  its  close,  our  schools  were  al- 
most bankrupt.     I  felt  that  I,  who  had  had 
the  privilege  of  a  good  education  at  my  own 
State  university,  owed  some  portion  of  my 
life  to  service  so  that  others  too  might  share 
in  a  better  preparation  for  living. 

It  was  my  great  fortune  and  privilege  as 
a  Member  of  our  Legislature,  to  serve  for 
22  years  as  a  member  of  the  Edvication  Com- 
mittee of  our  House  of  Representatives  and 
spend  8  of  those  years  as  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

I  note  in  our  audience  today— many 
women,  distinguished  alumnae  of  yoiu-  col- 
lege, friends  of  your  college;  women  whom. 
I  am  sure  are  serving  in  every  known  capa- 
city as  outstanding  members  of  school  boards, 
PTA's,  community  school  council  groups. 

It  gives  one  a  warm  feeling  of  pride  in  the 
achievement  and  accomplishments  of  these 
women  and  all  of  us  must  be  deeply  grateful 
for  the  thought,  time,  and,  energy  that  they 
give  to  community  service.  I  am  glad  that 
it  Is  part  of  your  college  goal. 

Your  theme  "The  Decade  of  Advance  To 
Assure  the  Extra  Dimension — Christian  Edu- 
cation," seems  to  me  a  particularly  fitting 
topic  on  this  lenten  morning  In  our  restless, 
tumultuous,  rebellious  spring  of  1965  and  It 
Is  also  particularly  appropriate  that  you  have 
set  aside  this  weekend  on  your  campus  to 
plan  and  pray. 

The  story  of  your  college  is  a  distillate  of 
the  romance  belonging  to  all  educational 
growth  and  progress.  It  Is  a  reflection  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  struggle  and  the  deep  concern 
manifested  by  your  people  long  ago  for 
America's  future.  That  you  began  here,  de- 
termined to  expand  the  horizons  of  the  mind, 


was  a  deed  as  valiant  as  any  done  by  those 
who  have  carried  our  flag  Into  battle. 

I  was  fascinated  by  the  book,  "Lengthened 
Shadows,"  which  President  Poston  so  kindly 
forwarded  me.  On  Its  pages  Is  not  only  your 
story,  but  that  of  education.  It  brought  back 
to  me  the  early  stnoggle  In  my  own  State  to 
establish  our  academic  Institutions.  I  could 
see  on  these  pages,  almost  as  U  they  were 
alive,  the  figures,  minds,  and  souls  of  those 
young  men  and  wwnen  who.  not  too  many 
years  ago,  came  to  your  early  Institution  with 
their  precious  $76.05  as  payment  for  9  months 
attendance  here.  Those  boys  and  girls 
kindled  their  own  wood  fires  and  one  can  al- 
most see  them  at  their  desks  as  winter  dusks 
fell — ^reading,  writing,  thinking,  dreaming. 

I  salute  their  ptu-ents  who  must  have  gone 
without  many  luxuries  to  spend  even  that 
$76,  for  money  was  not  plentiful  In  that  era. 
It  took  courage  and  faith  in  what  Christian 
education  would  mean  in  the  years  to  come 
for  parents  to  put  aside,  bit  by  bit.  money  to 
Invest  in  education. 

1  am  reminded  of  one  of  our  own  Institu- 
tions of  learning  In  a  neighboring  State, 
founded  by  a  woman  who  crossed  the  plains 
in  the  forties,  whose  tuition  fees  were  a 
variety  of  commodities — sacks  of  potatoes, 
firewood,  eggs,  chickens,  fish,  venison.  Like 
your  own  college,  that  institution  still  stands 
as  a  symbol  of  service. 

In  accepting  an  invitation  to  speak  any- 
where one  does  it  very  humbly,  always  ask- 
ing, "What  may  I  say  that  will  have  meaning, 
not  only  for  the  hour  of  the  speech,  but  what 
may  l>e  left  Isehlnd  for  later  thought?"  This 
was  true  when  President  Poston  asked  me 
here.  I  tried  to  assess  today's  problems  and 
the  challenges  of  this  tumultuous  world 
about  us. 

Finally   the  last  question  I  asked  myself 
was.    "What    Is    the    deep    meaning    of    this 
March  morning  in  this  year  1965? 
"What  challenges  does  it  bring? 
"What  part  of  the  answer  will  education 
here  at  Gardner-Webb  make?" 

Unfortunately  I  could  not  shut  myself 
away  In  an  Ivory  tower  of  silent  contempla- 
tion and  withdrawal  from  this  world  to 
formulate  my  thoughts. 

Congressmen  have  no  such  hidden  place 
other  than  their  own  hearts  and  minds.  Our 
offices  are  filled  day  and  night  with  problems 
afifectlng  not  only  the  destiny  of  our  Immedi- 
ate districts,  but  with  those  of  the  entire 
Nation  and  the  world  around  us. 

Old  boundaries  of  time  and  space  are 
gone.  We  are  Inextricably,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  woven  Into  the  fabric  worn  by  all 
mankind.  We  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  great 
and  stirring  world. 

For  more  than  6  weeks  I  have  sat  on  a 
Subcommittee  of  Appropriations  In  thfe 
House  of  Representatives  working  on  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  human  affairs.  These  vary  over 
a  wide  range  of  apparently  unrelated  sub- 
jects— the  quality  and  quantity  of  educa- 
tional training  necessary  to  grant  fulfillment 
for  the  Indian  youth  of  our  own  continent; 
schools  in  far-off  Samoa  where  they  are 
utilizing  the  first  complete  TV  classrooms 
in  the  world;  schools  and  teachers  for  the 
mandated  trust  territories  at  the  fringe 
of  the  Ptwjlfic;  erosion  control;  recreation  for 
the  people  of  your  State  and  mine;  forest  de- 
velopment from  Louisiana  to  Michigan — 
Maine  to  Oregon.  Gigantic  research  pro- 
grams were  presented  for  our  review. 

Indeed  you  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
13  percent  of  the  Depso-tment  of  Interior's 
budget  Is  research. 

One  small  example — upon  the  development 
of  a  saline  water  program  may  rest  the  future 
of  wide  areas  of  this  Nation  and  the  welfare 
of  many  people. 

A  complete  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ships of  pesticides  to  people  has  barely  begun. 
We  had  to  ask  ourselves  many  times  to 
evaluate  the  answers  which  will  be  formu- 
lated m  research. 
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How  may  futxure  exploration  of  the  world's 
svirface  guide  us  to  the  better  placement  of 
buildings  in  faroff  Alaska  so  that  another 
earthquake  will  not  be  disastrous? 

What  are  the  answers  to  proposed  Indian 
Tribe  termination? 

What  economic  programs  based  on  natural 
resource  development  will  Improve  our  na- 
tional economy? 

How  can  we  preserve  for  the  never-ceasing 
stream  of  people  along  the  highways  of  our 
Nation  the  forests  and  wild  rivers? 

Have  we  an  answer  to  the  acres  of  Junked 
cars  I  saw  lying  in  a  far-off  spot  on  the  upper 
Missouri  River  In  Montana? 

I  am  svire  America  can  be  no  less  ingenious 
about  the  disposition  of  its  rubble,  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  beauty  than  we  have  been  in 
finding  the  composition  of  the  moon's  sur- 
face. 

Congress  is  also  constantly  Involved  with 
each  full  national  day.  Rising  tides  of  pas- 
sion and  demands  for  solutions  wash  and  roll 
against  us. 

I  want  you  all  to  know  this,  your  Congress 
debates  each  issue  with  good  conscience  and 
with  care  remembering  you.  the  individual, 
your  dignity,  hopes  and  aspirations,  your 
freedoms.  It  remembers  too  that  deep  in  the 
heart  of  every  person  is  the  ever-searching 
and  demanding  call  for  peace  on  earth;  yet 
at  the  same  time  preserving  our  national 
integrity. 

Congress,  too,  remembers  the  final  total — 
our  Nation's  dignity  and  the  Nation's  respon- 
sibility of  living  within  Its  constitutional 
structure  of  democracy. 

I  have  told  many  people  in  my  own  dis- 
trict through  the  years  of  my  public  service 
to  remember  one  thing  always — this  is  a 
government  of  the  people.  You  are  inescap- 
ably part  of  this  Nation. 

Government  is  not  a  giant  monster  in 
some  remote  place — it  is  you.  The  siun  total 
of  the  American  mark  upon  history,  time, 
and  civilization  will  be  the  total  of  our  col- 
lective aspirations  and  accomplishments. 

This  is  a  restless  era  we  share.  You  know 
as  I,  that  morning  after  morning  our  news- 
papers are  filled  with  such  stories  as: 

"Across  the  Nation  crimes  of  violence  rose 
9  percent  for  miu-der,  18  percent  In  aggra- 
vated assault,  19  percent  in  rape,  12  percent 
in  robbery." 

"The  situation  in  Vietnam  grovra  more 
serious." 

"Congestion  Increases  on  highways  and 
streets. " 

"School  dropouts  face  Job  scarcity." 
"Berkeley  students  revolt." 
These  are  not  gentle  headlines  and  I  know 
that  you,  even  as  I,  often  feel  a  sense  of  frxis- 
tration,  anger,  resentment,  and  weariness. 

You  ask,  as  I,  what  has  happened?  What 
has  gone  wrong  in  our  affluent,  once  com- 
fortable, seciu-e  society — a  society  which 
probably  has  the  highest  standard  of  living 
ever  known  In  the  world? 
Are  we  at  once  both  rich  and  poor? 
And  there  is  the  question  which  you  and  I 
are  deeply  concerned  with  at  this  convoca- 
tion. 

Where  are  we  going? 

Will  the  march  of  national  progress  like 
an  invading  army  trample  our  souls  into 
the  dust? 

This  Is  a  time  also  for  perspective,  for  a 
glance  behind  those  headlines. 

In  1789,  the  year  in  which  North  Carolina 
ratified  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  3,791,342. 

I  cannot  pass  the  ratification  of  our  Con- 
stitution without  saluting  the  patriots  of 
North  Carolina  who  before  affixing  their  sig- 
natures to  that  great  instrument  of  govern- 
ment, demanded  inclusion  of  our  Bill  of 
Rights.  Forever  this  Nation  will  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  North  Carolina. 

In  1800  there  were  5.308.487  people  in  16 
States,  many  of  them  wilderness. 

In  1900  there  were  76,212.000  people  in  45 

States. 


In  1965  there  are  50  States  with  193.145,000 
people. 

Perhaps  very  few  women  in  this  room  real- 
ize that  until  the  year  1837  no  woman  was 
admitted  to  a  coeducational  institution.  To- 
day out  of  a  total  of  4,987,867  students  work- 
ing toward  college  degrees  1,936,106  are 
women. 

Very  simply,  our  Nation  has  suddenly 
grown  beyond  its  wildest  dreams  and  it  has 
grown  before  we  have  had  a  chance  to  solve 
all  of  the  problems  caused  by  that  growth. 
We  face  terrific  economic  changes  and  at  the 
same  time  the  basic  problem  of  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  for  our  millions  and  understand- 
ing of  their  dilemmas. 

We  are  a  nation  searching  daily  for  Its  own 
soul — as  we  have  searched  before  in  other 
times  and  other  places  through  the  cen- 
tviries. 

We  do  have  the  courage,  faith,  and  per- 
severance to  weather  the  galej  of  frustra- 
tion, insecurity,  the  tides  of  anger  and  injus- 
tice, the  sharp  knife  of  fear,  and  to  find 
eternal  peace. 

At  Plymouth  Rock,  Concord,  Lexington, 
Kings  Mountain,  The  Marne.  and  Iwo  Jlma, 
In  a  thousand  despairing  momects  we  trans- 
formed discouragement  into  aplendor  and 
dedicated  that  splendor  to  the  American 
principles  of  Justice  and  right. 

In  the  years  that  are  now  gone.  In  thou- 
sands of  cabins  from  coast  to  coast  nights 
were  filled  with  arrows,  fires,  threats  of  death. 
Thirteen  struggling  tiny  colonies  sat  down 
to  defy  their  king,  to  declare  the  tenets  of 
the  people's  belief  In  the  rights  of  man  with 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

We  have  lived  with  strife  and  evil  and  have 
overcome  It. 

It  will  happen  again. 

However,  in  this  year  of  1965  we,  knowing 
of  the  keen  necessity  for  education,  can  Ill- 
afford  not  to  set  forth  our  problems,  and 
proceed  to  solve  them  with  the  full  processes 
of  democracy  In  accomplishment  of  our  goals. 
We  are  a  nation  well  aware  of  our  natural 
resources  and  deeply  devoted  to  their  best 
possible  iise. 

Our  most  precious  resource,  however,  Is  our 
young  people,  many  of  whom  wUl.  within  the 
next  decade,  begin  to  assume  their  responsi- 
bilities for  the  management  of  America. 

No  sensible  person  today  can  fall  to  realize 
that  since  we  have  come  to  live  within  the 
ugly  shadow  of  the  atom,  we  must  recognize 
more  than- ever  before  In  the  world's  history 
the  fundamental  Importance  of  education 
to  our  development  and  to  the  welfare  and 
security  of  you  and  me  as  well  as  every 
other  human  being  on  the  face  of  this  earth. 
Total  education  is  the  life  blood  of  democ- 
racy, and  democracy  is  the  life  blood  of  the 
free  world.  The  United  States,  In  a  brief  170 
odd  years,  has  risen,  as  I  pointed  out  a  mo- 
ment ago.  from  a  colonial  revolutionary 
movement  to  a  position  of  wodd  power  and 
prominence. 

Unless  we  use  that  power  wi$ely  and  well, 
we  shall  fall  not  only  ourselves  and  the  vision 
of  our  forefathers,  but  also  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  countless  other  people. 

It  is  equally  axiomatic  that  every  person 
in  our  society  should  be  develojjed  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  his  or  her  potential,  for 
the  Individual,  the  Nation,  and  the  world  are 
all  beneficiaries  of  such  a  program. 

Our  beloved  late  President  Kennedy  wisely 
said  in  a  message  to  Congress : 

"Our  progress  as  a  nation  can  be  no 
swifter  than  our  progress  in  education.  Our 
requirements  for  world  leadership,  our  hopes 
for  economic  growth,  and  the  demands  of 
citizenship  itself  In  an  era  such  as  this  all 
require  the  maximum  development  of  every 
young  American's  capacity." 

It  Is  usually  easy  to  build  4  case  for  the 
intellectual  elite.  No  one  will  deny  an  edu- 
cation to  a  great  scientist,  or  a  great  mathe- 
matician. I  would  like  to  reverse  the  ques- 
tion and  ask — are  we  as  willing  to  thought- 
fully train  those  who  will  not  plan  filghts  to 


the  moon  but  whose  most  deadly  capacity 
can  be  his  unintelligent  vote  at  the  ballot 
box. 

I  have  always  been  Interested  In  our  gifted 
children  and  In  programs  for  these  children, 
but  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  neglect 
of  any  of  our  children  is  at  our  peril. 

You  would  not,  I  am  sure,  vaccinate  only 
one  child  in  a  community  for  smallpox. 

The  inquiring  mind  of  genius  can  only 
function  to  its  fullest  potential  In  a  solid, 
educated  society  which  values  It,  and  it  can- 
not flourish  on  the  quicksand  of  Illiterate 
surroundings  of  unhappily,  misfitted  people, 
angry  at  their  impotence  and  waiting  only 
for  a  moment  to  strike  at  rewards  that  belong 
to  the  gifted  and  energetic. 

This,  I  think  is  becoming  of  increasing 
concern  to  thoughtftil  people,  and  it  may 
now  be  the  proper  time  to  ask  ourselves  this 
morning  a  basic  question — ^why  do  we  edu- 
cate? 

1.  For  citizenship,  which  involves  not  only 
an  awareness  and  appreciation  of  all  facets 
in  our  society,  but  also  of  concomitant  re- 
sp>onslbllitles.  Man  living  in  the  shadow  of 
his  own  doom,  must  make  answer.  It  is  Im- 
perative, In  the  exercise  of  his  rights  and 
performance  of  his  duties,  that  every  Indi- 
vidual act  on  the  basis  of  well-informed 
Judgments  rather  than  prejudice  and  Igno- 
rance. 

2.  We  educate  for  parenthood,  so  that  the 
lasting  benefits  of  education — moral  and 
spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual — may  be 
passed  on  and  become  part  of  our  national 
fabric. 

3.  We  educate  to  develop  a  society  which 
prizes  decency  and  Integrity,  the  dignity  of 
the  individual,  and  which  works  to  further 
man's  contribution  to  understanding  and 
solving  the  problems  of  the  world  In  which 
he  lives. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when  these 
goals  could  have  been  accomplished  with 
little  formal  education.  That  is  not  now 
true.  You  recognized  it  at  Gardner-Webb 
years  ago. 

We  live  in  a  complex  society  In  which 
technology  is  highly  developed. 

Our  population  Is  Increasingly  urban,  ex- 
tremely mobile,  and  the  pace  of  life  gener- 
ally much  swifter  than  that  of  our  fathers 
and  mothers. 

The  more  complicated  the  practical  busi- 
ness of  living  becomes,  the  darker  the  head- 
lines, the  more  necessary  our  educational 
programs  and  educational  consciences  at  all 
levels. 

There  Is  no  longer  a  large  market  for 
young,  uneducated  labor.  Out  automated 
society  requires  increasingly  well-trained 
workers.  Statistics  show  that  while  un- 
skilled factory  production  workers  have 
been  unable  to  find  Jobs,  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service  at  the  same  time  has  been  un- 
able to  fill  thotisands  of  Bp>eciallzed  posi- 
tions, ranging  from  chemists  and  physicists 
to  toolmakers  and  other  technicians. 

As  automation  becorhes  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception,  positions  involving  lit- 
tle more  than  manual  labor  will  decrea.'e 
even  further. 

Unless  students  are  early  inculcated  witli 
a  desire  for  this  necessary  education  and  nu 
awareness  of  Its  value,  they  will  not  pursue 
it,  and  here  lies  part  of  the  reason  for  some 
of  today's  turbulence. 

I  wonder  if  many  of  us  realize  that  3 
out  of  every  10  children  entering  the  ninetli 
grade  fail  to  finish  high  school.  Elementiirv 
school  is  their  total  educational  experience. 

Yet  at  that  elementary  level,  our  class- 
rooms are  overcrowded,  teaching  is  all  to 
often  Incompetent,  and  facilities  are  in- 
adequate. 

Many  classrooms  are  so  packed  that 
children  can  only  attend  half  a  day — 700,000 
of  them  in  the  United  States. 

Apart  from  the  basic  educational  lack  in 
this  situation  to  the  child,  It  has  two  grim- 
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mer  results  for  society:  the  encouragement 
of  Juvenile  delinquency,  p«ui;icularly  when 
both  the  child's  parents  wcM-k  a  f\ill  day, 
and  It  gives  less  education  at  the  lower  levels 
at  the  precise  time  when  more  is  needed 
if  we  are  to  produce  cltizent  adapted  to  otu* 
complex  society. 

It  is  not  only  in  our  elementary  fields  that 
a  lack  exists.  Universities  are  Jammed. 
This  exploding  growth  of  many  of  ovu-  great 
institutions  is  possibly  causing  much  ofto- 
day's  student  restlessness.  These  weis  a  time 
when  all  colleges  assumed  that  each  en- 
rollee  was  an  individual  and  that  faculty 
members  lived  within  the  realm  of  the  col- 
legiate experience  to  assist  young  people  In 
preparing  their  way  Into  adulthood. 

My  on  State  university  has  26,000  students. 
There  Is  now  little  opportunity  for  individual 
discussions. 

This  experience  Is  repeated  on  a  hundred 
campuses. 

Be  grateful  that  yotirs  still  offers  the  op- 
portunity for  human  communion. 

At  the  same  time  otu-  universities  mush- 
room, we  see  another  startling  situation. 
No  one  knows  its  full  precise  cause,  but 
tliere  is  a  determined  search  for  the  answers. 
However,  we  do  know  that  It  Is  small  com- 
fort to  a  nation  which  has  achieved  Jet  air- 
liners, cake  mixes  and  the  secrets  of  outer 
space  to  find  it  necessary  to  increase  num- 
bers of  institutions  for  mental  illness. 

Once  we  were  a  nation  moving  onward — 
looking  ever  forward  at  the  frontiers  of  un- 
conquered  land  beyond  the  high  mountains, 
across  wide  western  rivers. 

We  have  now  reached  the  outer  fringes  of 
th.it  land — possessed,  settled  and  developed 

Today  we  face  the  problem  of  living  peace- 
fully upon  it. 

For  this  we  have  the  energy  and  talent  and 
v.iih  the  assistance  of  colleges  such  as  yours 
we  shall  understand  and  solve: 

The  problems  of  our  cities. 

Provide  for  the  betterment  of  living  within 
them. 

Root  crime  and  crime's  causes  from  its 
chirk  caves. 

Obliterate  ignorance. 

Reaffirm  our  faith  in  God  and  diligently 
continue  the  eternal  search  for  peace  on 
earth,  good  will  to  men. 

We  shall  rewrite  the  ugly  headlines  and 
te.l  Instead  the  story  of  a  nation  devoted 
to  its  responsibilities,  a  nation  thoughtfully 
determined  to  find  the  best  and  finest 
a:  ?wers  to  Its  problems  and  challenges. 

We  shall,  like  all  those  others  who  have 
gone  before,  through  our  prayers  and  with 
God's  help,  call  upon  our  Nation  to  reclaim 
all  her  beauty,  her  glory,  and  acknowledge 
through  our  loving  service,  our  Joyous  hope 
fur  life  eternal. 


[Prom 


Evening 


the     Washington     (D.C.) 
Star.  Mar.  24.  1965] 
What  Happens  to  Disflacxbs? 
Urban  renewal  critics  like  to  argue  that 
the  program  does  little  if  any  good  for  the 
low-  or  moaerate-lncome  families  displaced 
from  slum  areti.    And  they  contend,  by  Im- 
plication at  least,  that  vast  ntimbers  of  these 
unfortunate   pe<^le   merely   are   reshuffled 
from  one  slum  area  to  another. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  few  of  these  fami- 
lies actually  wind  up  in  private  housing 
within  the  rebuilt  renewal  projects.  But 
one  of  the  primary  reasons  they  do  not  Is 
that  the  high  costs  of  new  housing  are  be- 
yond their  reach.  With  a  few  rare  excep- 
tions, the  various  governmental  schemes  to 
reduce  these  costs  have  not  been  successful. 
That  Is  why  the  President,  in  his  housing 
message  this  year,  proposed  an  entirely  new 
approach  through  rental  subsidies.  The 
idea  has  merit. 

As  a  special  survey  by  the  Census  Bureau 
in  132  cities  around  the  country  has  Just 
shown,  however,  the  relocation  of  dlsplacees 
within  new  project  areas  is  not  the  only  way 
to  improve  their  lot.  In  all,  the  Bureau  re- 
cently interviewed  some  2,300  families  who 
were  displaced  during  a  3 -month  period  last 
siunmer.  It  found  that  only  6  percent  now 
live  in  "substandard"  dwellings.  The  ma- 
jority, as  might  be  expected,  are  paying  some- 
what higher  rent.  But  most  are  getting 
more  for  their  money  than  before.  The  sur- 
vay  showed  a  slight  increase  in  homeowner- 
ship.  Only  about  13  percent  of  the  dls- 
placees were  relocated  in  public  housing. 
While  90  percent  received  counseling,  fi- 
nancial, or  some  other  form  of  aid  from  re- 
newal agencies,  some  70  percent  of  the  total 
number  actually  found  new  housing  accom- 
modations on  their  own.  As  a  general  rule, 
those  who  took  advantage  of  renewal-agency 
assistance  fared  better. 

Robert  C.  Weaver,  the  Federal  housing 
Administrator,  says  these  findings  "refute 
frequent  charges  of  widespread  failure  by 
urban  renewal  to  meet  Its  rehousing  obliga- 
tions." 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  crit- 
ics will  be  silenced.  For  there  is  surely 
room,  as  Mr.  Weaver  concedes,  for  a  great 
deal  of  improvement,  both  in  relocation  pro- 
cedures and  in  the  availability  ot  decent 
housing  at  prices  moderate-income  families 
can  afford.  What  the  Census  Bureau  study 
does  suggest,  however,  is  that  the  changes 
of  failure  in  relocation  have  been  grossly  ex- 
aggerated— and  often  deliberately  so. 


It 


What  Happens  to  Displacees? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  4,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  people  displaced  by  urban 
reiiewal  projects  has  often  given  rise  to 
charges  that  they  are  only  transferred  to 
ar.other  slum  area.  Federal  Housing 
Administrator  Robert  C.  Weaver  has 
effectively  refuted  these  charges  In  a 
recent  announcement.  I  include  it  and  a 
Wiishington  Evening  Star  editorial  of 
March  24,  as  part  of  my  remarks: 


Hot^siNG  AND  Home  Finance  Agency  News 
Release 

Ninety-four  percent  of  the  people  displaced 
by  virban  renewal  operations,  still  residing  in 
the  same  locality  and  f(»-  whom  there  are 
known  addresses,  are  currently  moving 'into 
standard  dwelling  units. 

They  are,  as  anticipated,  paying  more  rent 
on  the  average  and  a  slightly  larger  share  of 
their  income  for  their  housing  than  before. 

These  two  key  facts  are  revealed  by  a  spe- 
cial survey  made  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  determine  what  has  actually  hap- 
pened to  people  displaced  from  urban  renewal 
sites. 

"This  survey,  carried  out  by  the  Census 
Bureau  with  thoroughness  and  dispatch, 
should  remove  much  of  the  guesswork  and 
uninformed  speculation  from  the  question  of 
urban  renewal  relocation,"  Housing  Adminis- 
trator Robert  C.  Weaver  said. 

"The  findings  show  that  as  a  result  of  im- 
provements Instituted  In  relocation  proce- 
dvires  In  the  past  few  years,  a  much  better 
Job  in  rehoxxslng  displaced  families  is  being 
done  than  in  the  past — a  better  job  than 
many  expected. 

"The  findings  also  refute  frequent  charges 
of  widespread  failture  by  tu'ban  renewal  to 


meet  ^As  rehousing  obligatiocis  for 
dlspli^.     While  stm  not  perfect,  the  r<»- 
houtfmg  record  of  urban  renewal  overall  hM» 
now  reached  a  high  level  ot  proaciencjr. 

"The  facts  from  the  survey,  hoiweva-,  fur- 
ther cfMifirm  the  serious  shortage  in  our  cities 
of  good  housing  within  the  means  of  those 
of  low  and  moderate  incotne,  and  the  dlfll- 
culties  of  social  and  economic  adjustment 
that  confront  many  displaced  families. 

"The  Congress  recognized  these  problems 
in  part  in  the  1964  Hoxislng  Act  wben  it  ap- 
proved supplemental  aid  to  lower  incotne  dis- 
placed pet^le  fcx-  a  temporary  poriod.  The 
President's  1965  housing  and  urban  program 
goes  much  farther.  It  centers  strongly  an  a 
major  increase  in  the  total  supply  ot  good 
housing  for  those  of  more  limited  means,  and 
f(X'  more  concerted  use  of  resources  in  the 
social  and  economic  reestablishment  of  thoee 
at  or  near  the  poverty  level." 

The  census  survey  data  were  obtained  di- 
rectly frc»n  displaced  families  through  a 
check  of  their  status  several  months  after 
they  had  moved.  It  covered  dwelling  units 
where  displaced  families  had  moved  from 
projects  in  132  cities  throxighout  the  coun- 
try whCTe  relocation  was  actively  underway 
during  June,  Jtily,  and  August  of  1964.  In- 
terviews were  conducted  at  2,300  dwelling 
units  by  census  enumerators  from  Thanks- 
giving 1964,  to  early  January  1965,  reach- 
ing all  relocated  households  in  the  sample 
of  the  Census  Bureau  for  whom  current  ad- 
dresses were  obtainable.  Interviews^ 
not  be  obtained  with  another  542  families 
displaced  from  projects  in  the  cities  surveyed 
for  these  reasons:  138  had  left  the  area;  278 
could  not  be  located,  and  126  were  unavail- 
able or  ref \ised  to  be  interviewed. 

The  survey  was  ordered,  Mr.  Weaver  said, 
for  four  reasons : 

"1.  We  wanted  an  Independent  check  of 
our  regular  systenx  of  relocation  reports, 
which  rely  heavily  on  data  from  local  public 
agencies,  and  sample  Inspections  by  regional 
office  staffs. 

"2.  We  needed  to  know  whether  oxir  ef- 
forts In  the  past  4  years  to  make  the  re- 
location process  more  humane  and  effective 
were  bearing  fruit.  The  survey  indicates 
they  are  paying  off. 

"3.  Because  of  repeated  attacks  and  crit- 
icisms charging  widespread  failure  in  urban 
renewal  to  ass\ire  adequate  rehousing  of  those 
It  displaces,  we  wanted  an  outside,  objective 
stu-vey  of  the  facts,  which  the  census  has 
now  given  us. 

"4.  We  wanted  data  on  additional  aspects 
of  relocation  not  covered  in  our  regular  re- 
porting Bjrstem,  to  know  more  about  the 
problems  these  families  face  in  adjusting  to 
a  new  urban  environment." 

Findings  of  the  sxirvey  disclosed  the  fol- 
lowing facts : 

Ninety-four  percent  of  those  interviewed 
were  living  in  standard  dwellings,  with  all 
modern  sanitary  facilities  after  relocation. 
Six  percent  had  moved  to  substandard  units. 
Median  gross  rents  for  the  displacees  were 
higher  after  they  moved  rising  to  $74  a 
month  compared  to  $66  before.  The  median 
proportion  of  income  spent  for  rent  increased 
from  25  to  28  percent. 

The  data  also  show  that  the  30  percent  of 
the  households  who  availed  themselves  of 
local  public  agency  help  In  relocating  fared 
better  in  avoiding  rent  Increases  than  those 
who  relocated  themselves.  For  those  aided 
by  the  local  agency,  the  percentage  of  whites 
paying  less  than  $50  a  month  for  rent  after 
relocation  increased  from  17  to  29  percent, 
and  for  nonwhltes  from  26  to  39  perfent.  For 
those  who  found  quarters  on  their  own.  the 
below  $50  rent  group  declined  fr^m  14  to  7 
percent  for  whites  and  from  23  to|24  percent 
for  nonwhltes  after  relocation.  TkU,  in  part, 
reflects  the  fact  that  90  percent  of  place- 
ments in  public  housing  were  made  tlirough 
local  public  agency  channels. 
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'  A  majority  of  those  relocated  found  the 
conveniences  of  their  new  location  about  the 
same  or  better  than  their  old  one.  However, 
others  were  adversely  affected  by  the  change. 
The  data  show: 

That  50  percent  reported  their  Journey 
tune  to  work  about  the  same  from  the  new 
location;  for  37  percent  it  was  greater,  and 
for  13  percent  it  was  much  less. 

That  43  percent  found  the  convenience 
of  neighborhood  shopping  about  the  same; 
23  percent  much  more  convenient,  and  34 
percent  much  less  convenient. 

That  53  percent  found  that  public  trans- 
portation was  about  the  same;  18  percent 
found  it  much  more  satisfactory,  and  29 
percent  foimd  it  less  satisfactory. 

That  34  percent  fovmd  their  place  of  wor- 
ship about  the  same  distance;  21  percent 
found  that  it  was  closer,  and  45  percent 
foiind  it  farther  away. 

Nearly  90  percent  of  the  relocated  families 
received  counseling,  financial  or  other  assist- 
ance from  the  local  public  agency.  Seventy 
percent  of  all  families  surveyed  found  their 
own  housing  accommodations.  For  white 
families  this  proportion  was  80  percent;  for 
nonwhlte  families  It  was  60  percent. 

Nonwhlte  families  constituted  a  little  more 
than  half  of  the  2,300  families  surveyed 
They  also  had  somewhat  less  success  in  find- 
ing standard  housing.  Whereas  97  percent 
of  white  families  moved  to  standard  housing, 
the  percentfige  for  non whites  was  91  percent. 
For  the  60  percent  of  nonwhites  who  found 
their  own  housing  accommodations,  the  per- 
centage of  those  obtaining  standard  housing 
dropped  to  89  percent. 

The  survey  data  also  disclosed  the  basic 
economic  problems  faced  by  displaced  fam- 
lllee. 

Forty  percent  of  all  families  reported  In- 
comes of  less  than  $3,000  a  year,  and  nearly 
80  percent  of  less  than  #6,000.  The  Incomes 
of  half  of  the  nonwhlte  families,  however, 
were  below  the  $3,000  level  compared  to  only 
one-fourth  of  the  white  families. 

About  13  percent  of  the  families — nearly 
300 — were  rehoused  in  public  housing,  three- 
fourths  of  these  being  nonwhites. 

Two-thirds  of  the  displaced  households 
consisted  of  three  or  more,  persons,  and  one- 
third  of  five  or  more  ptersons. 

Fifty-nine  percent  of  the  households  had 
lived  at  their  previous  address  5  years  or 
more  and  over  80  percent  for  more  than  1 
year. 

Two-thirds  had  been  renters  In  their  pre- 
vious residences,  and  one-third  owners.  Fol- 
lowing relocation  the  percentages  of  home- 
owners rose  slightly  to  37  percent. 

Results  of  the  survey  will  be  used  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  its 
constituent,  the  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion, to  extend  the  progress  being  made  in 
finding  good  ho\islng  for  displaced  families 
and  to  develop  additional  measures  to  as- 
sist in  the  human  adjustments  of  these  fam- 
ilies in  new  locations  and  reduce  the  Impact 
of  higher  rents  on  limited  incomes.  The 
findings  will  also  be  provided  to  local  public 
agencies,  community  officials,  and  others  to 
develop  more  effective  means  of  assisting 
displaced  families  and  meeting  their  prob- 
lems of  social  and  financial  adjustment  to 
achieve  better  living  standards. 


ORD,  I  include  the  following  statement  by 
William  R.  Clay,  president  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Council  of  Veterans  Demo- 
cratic Clubs,  and  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  both  houses  of  the  Maryland 
General  Assembly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heart- 
ily concur  with  these  resolutions  and 
also  express  my  dismay  at  these  proposed 
closings : 
Statement   of  the   Honcr.^bue   William    R. 

Clat,  President  of  the  Maryland  State 

Council  op  Veterans  Democratic  Clubs  in 

Thanking  the  Legislature  of  the  State 

of  Maryland 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Maryland  House  of 
Delegates  in  passing  House  Resolution  67  and 
the  Senate  of  Maryland  In  passing  Senate 
Resolution  43  regarding  the  proposed  closing 
of  certain  Veterans'  Administration  facilities. 
In  closing  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
and  domlcilaries  homes  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration would  substantially  decrease  its 
abilities  to  render  service  to  the  American 
veteran  and  their  survivors. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  closing  of 
Installations  Is  completely  inconsistant  with 
the  platform  of  the  National  Democratic 
Party,  both  on  a  State  and  on  a  National 
level. 

I  call  upon  our  national  Democratic  ad- 
ministration to  reconsider  the  closing  of 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  and  1 
strongly  doubt  that  the  Democratic  Party 
on  both  State  and  National  level  will  allow 
the  closing  of  any  Veterans'  Administration 
installation  and  I  call  for  a  total  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  efforts  and  resources  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Council  of  Democratic  Veterans 
Clubs  to  prevent  this  proposal  from  becoming 
a  reality. 

William  R.  Clay. 


Closing  of  Veterans  Hospitals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF   MARTUtND 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1965 

Mr.    MACHEN.     Mr.    Speaker,   imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  That 
the  senate  wishes  to  register  herein  its  dis- 
may and  urgent  concern  at  the  contemplated 
closing  of  these  facilities  and  Institutions 
and  to  urge  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  the  national  administration  recon- 
sider its  decision  so  to  do;  and  be  it  furthrr 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johi:- 
son.  President  of  the  United  States;  William 
J.  Driver,  Veterans  Administrator,  Washinc- 
ton,  D.C.;  U.S.  Senators  Daniel  B.  Brewsile. 
Joseph  D.  Tydings;  Members  of  the  Mary- 
laud  congressional  delegation  as  follows: 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Clarence  Long,  Ed- 
ward Garmatz,  George  Fallon,  Hervky 
Machen,  Charles  Mathias,  Jr.,  Samuel  Frh  - 
DEL,  and  Carlton  R.  Sickles;  Senator  Wil- 
liam L.  Hodges,  honorary  State  president. 
Maryland  State  Council  of  Democratic  Vet- 
erans Clubs;  and  Hon.  William  R.  Clay,  Cotin 
House,  Upper  Marlboro,  Md.,  State  president 
of  said  council. 


Senate  Resolutioh  43 
Senate  resolution  expressing  the  concern  of 

the  senate   of  Maryland  at   the  proposed 

closing  of  certain  Veterans'  Administration 

facilities 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  Maryland  is  in- 
formed that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  decided  and  determined  to  close  11  hos- 
pitals, 4  domiciliary  homes,  and  16  regional 
offices  In  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  such  decision  appears  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  announced  aims  of  the  na- 
tional administration  to  improve  the  lot  of 
its  needy  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  decision  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration also  substantially  Impairs  its 
ability  to  render  service  to  veterans,  their 
widows,  children,  and  other  survivors;  and 

Whereas  the  announced  closings  are  pur- 
portedly for  the  purpose  of  producing  fiscal 
savings,  but  would  be  accomplished  at  the 
expense  of  and  great  sacrifice  and  hardship 
to  our  veterans;  and 

Whereas  Veterans'  Administration  regional 
offices,  hospitals,  and  domlciliaries  serve 
either  the  service-connected  persons  or  those 
who  are  In  deep  fijiancial  need,  many  of 
whom  are  on  small  Government  pensions  and 
otherwise  In  desperate  circumstances;  and 

Whereeis  the  plight  of  the  domiciliary 
member  is  particularly  pathetic  in  that  a 
typical  such  member  is  68  years  old,  is  dis- 
abled principally  by  heart  disease,  has  no 
family  and  an  income  of  only  $66  a  month 
from  a  Veterans'  Administration  pension; 
and 

Whereas  the  action  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration seems  poor  recompense  for  our 
veterans,  victims  of  our  wars,  great  and 
small,  and  for  those  who  depend  upon  them; 
and 

Whereas  a  grateful  Nation  should  bestow 
upon  its  needy  veterans  all  of  the  gratitude 
which  its  resources  permit,  so  that  those  who 
have  risked  their  lives  in  its  defense  may  live 
out  their  failing  years  in  some  degree  of 
security  and  freedom  from  want  and  hard- 
ship: Now,  therefore,  be  it 


The  New  Proposal  for  Health  Insurance 
for  the  Aged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OP   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVE-S 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  tlie 
most  important  issues  before  Congre.-^.s  is 
medical  care  for  our  senior  citizens. 

After  thorough  consideration  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
reported  H.R.  6675,  a  bill  introduced  by 
Chairman  Wilbur  MrLLS,  provdding  in 
place  of  the  original  medicare  bill  a  com- 
bination of  three  proposals:  First,  an  ex- 
panded Kerr-MUls  program  for  hospital 
and  medical  assistance  to  the  indigent 
aged  and  for  other  public  assistance: 
second,  an  insurance  program  for  hos- 
pital care  for  senior  citizens  as  in  tlic 
former  King-Anderson  bill;  and  thud. 
a  voluntary  plan  to  cover  the  cost  of 
physicians  fees  and  drug  costs  along  the 
line  of  the  eldercare  plan. 

Also  this  legislation  includes  a  7-pcr- 
cent  (minimum  $4)  across-the-board 
increase  in  old-age  survivors  and  dis- 
ability Insurance. 

The  cost  of  this  new  legislation  for 
1967  for  its  first  full  year  of  operation 
would  be  $5  billion  from  general  revenue. 
$500  million  from  premiums  collected  for 
the  voluntary  health  care  plan  and  tlie 
remainder  from  Increased  payroll  ta.Ne.s. 

These  latter  taxes  would  be  raised  by 
a  change  in  the  taxable  annual  earninss 
from  the  present  $4,800  to  $5,600  Jan- 
uary 1,  1966  and  to  $6,600,  January  1. 
1971,  and  also  a  rate  Increase. 

The  voluntary  doctors'  fee  insurance 
would  be  financed  by  persons  over  65 
paying  monthly  premiums  of  $3  each  de- 
ducted from  their  monthly  retirement 
benefits.  The  Federal  Government 
would  match  this  $3  premium  out  of 
general  revenue. 

Private  insurance  carriei-s  would  carr;. 
out,  under  contract,  the  administrative 
functions  of  this  part  of  the  bill. 

The  expansion  of  Kerr-Mills  medical 
assistance  for  the  indigent  aged  would 
require  participation  of  States  in  the 
program — and  requires  these  States  to 


provide  an  income  test  to  determine  eli- 
gibility, but  not  with  rigid  income  stand- 
ards to  adversely  affected  persons  with 
larce  medical  bills. 

Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee say  this  new  bill  is  fiscally  on  a 
sound  basis  in  that  it  would  not  endan- 
ger the  existing  social  security  system  as 
It  was  said  the  original  medicare  plan 
would  have  done. 

Certainly  the  legislation  remains  con- 
troversial in  that  it  is  a  combination  of 
eldercare,  medicare,  and  Kerr-Mills. 
When  it  is  considered  by  the  House,  there 
will  be  no  changes  or  amendments,  so 
House  Members  must  take  it  or  leave  it 
as  it  came  out  of  committee.  Republi- 
cans may  have  one  opportimity,  if  they 
desire,  to  offer  an  alternate  plan. 

Already,  the  AMA  has  expressed  op- 
position, but  I  can  find  few  colleagues 
who  do  not  feel  the  bill's  good  outweighs 
its  less  desirable  features  and  therefore 
who  do  not  plan  to  vote  for  it.  "^ey  say 
and  I  agree  there  is  a  need  for  li  pro- 
gram, although,  of  course,  this  proposal 
docs  not  completely  satisfy  eveiTone. 

Meanwhile,  however,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  this  bill  will  pass  with  a 
large  majority  and  in  due  course  be 
signed  by  the  President  into  law  because 
he  has  praised  the  bill. 

Finally,  I  might  add  that  in  my  opin- 
ion this  legislation  has  much  more  to 
recommend  it  than  the  original  medicare 
plan  over  which  there  was  so  much  dis- 
agreement. 


Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

op    NEW    YORK 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24, 1965 

:Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
JuiiO  10  will  mark  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  a  great  American  explorer, 
scientist,  author,  and  physician,  Dr. 
Frederick  Albert  Cook.  Dr.  Cook  will  be 
recalled  by  many  as  a  central  figure  in 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  controver- 
sies on  the  American  scene,  which  was 
the  famous  dispute  that  waxed  hot  more 
thav.  half  a  centm-y  ago  as  to  who  was 
the  first  man  at  the  geographical  North 
Pole. 

Dr.  Cook  was  wTitten  off  by  many 
woiild-be  autliorities  at  that  time,  but 
histoi-y  has  a  way  of  grinding  well  the 
fine  sands  of  tnath  and  fact,  divorcing 
thc:n  from  emotional  arguments  and  the 
cor.tcmporary  pressures  of  established 
groups.  I  find  it  significant,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  over  the  years  more  and  more 
acknowledged  polar  historians,  geogra- 
phers and  explorers  have  come  to  accept 
the  original  findings  of  Dr.  Cook. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  revive  this 
controversy.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  only  to 
join  the  reputable  historical  groups 
"hich  ai-e  joining  together  in  this  cen- 
tennial year  of  Dr.  Cook's  birth  to  cele- 
brate the  occasion,  and  to  renew  their 
leqncsts  for  an  objective  appraisal  of  the 
fcc  :nplishments    of    this    exceptional 


American   pioneer   of   the   Poles — both 
North  and  South. 

In  June  the  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook 
Society,  composed  of  a  distinguished 
group  of  Arctic  explorers,  geographers, 
oceanographers,  historians  and  inter- 
ested citizens,  will  join  with  the  Sullivan 
County  Historical  Society  and  the  oflB- 
cials  of  the  town  of  Delaware  to  mark 
the  centennial  of  Dr.  Cook's  birth. 

Dr.  Cook  was  born  in  the  hamlet  of 
Callicoon  in  Delaware  township,  Sullivan 
County,  N.Y.,  on  Jime  10,  1865,  the  son 
of  a  German  immigrant  doctor  who 
served  in  the  Civil  War.  He  spent 
much  of  his  life  in  Erie  County,  N.Y.,  and 
he  is  buried  in  Buffalo's  Forest  Lawn 
Cemetery. 

Among  the  authorities  who  have  re- 
cently called  for  a  re-examination  of  Dr. 
Cooks  accomplishments  is  a  former 
Cheektowaga,  N.Y.,  teacher  and  traveler, 
John  Euller.  Mr.  Euller,  who  has  writ- 
ten extensively  on  Polar  matters,  includ- 
ing several  books,  was  a  member  of  the 
observation  team  in  the  1964  "Operation 
Deep  Freeze"  in  the  Antarctic.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  McGill  University's  depart- 
ment of  geographic  studies  and  is  a  Fel- 
low of  the  American  Geographical  So- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  December  1964  is- 
sue of  Arctic,  the  Journal  of  the  Arctic 
Institute  of  North  America,  Mr.  Euller 
had  a  commentary  on  Dr.  Cook.  It  is 
significant  that  this  scientific  publication 
has  accorded  space  to  recall  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  great  explorer. 

Following  is  Mr.  Fuller's  article : 
The  Centenary  of  the  Birth  of  Frederick 
A.  CoOK 

(By  John  Euller) 

Tlie  year  1965  will  mark  the  passing  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Fred- 
erick A.  Cook — physician,  traveler,  writer, 
and  polar  explorer.  Cook  is  doubtlessly  best 
remembered  for  claiming  to  be  the  first  man 
to  reach  the  North  Pole.  It  Is  equally  well 
remembered  that  the  claim  was  quickly  chal-. 
lenged  by  Robert  E.  Peary — naval  officer,  civil 
engineer,  and  also  polar  explorer.  Peary  as- 
serted that  he  and  not  Cook  had  been  the 
first  to  reach  the  Pole,  and  furthermore  he 
held  Cook's  prior  claim  to  be  false. 

Both  men  had  strong  personal  motives, 
and  the  result  was  a  bitter  controversy. 
Each  man's  story  had  its  weaknesses,  but  a 
majority  of  the  press  backed  Peary.  In  a 
relentless  campaign  Cook  was  disputed,  ridi- 
culed, and  in  the  end  largely — although  not 
unanimously — discredited. 

Claim  and  counter-claim  were  made  in 
1909.  By  1920,  the  year  Peary  died,  the  storm 
had  subsided.  By  1940,  the  year  Cook  died, 
it  was  all  but  forgotten,  although  the  orig- 
inal question  of  who  had  been  first  at  the 
Pole  was  never  really  resolved.  Meanwhile  a 
sizable  literature  has  developed  and  con- 
tinues to  grow,  new  facts  have  come  to  light, 
and  Cook's  cause  continues  to  find  support 
among  a  small  number  of  skeptics  who  seek 
a  true  verdict  in  place  of  what  some  feel  was 
a  decision  forced  by  newspaper  propaganda. 

Dr.  Cook's  100th  anniversary  is  a  fitting 
occasion  for  a  review  of  the  evidence  and  a 
restatement  of  the  case.  The  recognition  of 
Cook's  personal  achievement  Is  at  stake,  but 
a  larger  Issue  is  to  determine — If  possible — 
history  as  It  really  was  and  not  as  some 
might  wish  it  to  have  been.  The  essential 
requirement — indeed,  the  only  requirement, 
if  Justice  is  to  be  done — is  to  restrict  the  dis- 
cussion to  the  pertinent  facts  and  their  logi- 
cal interpretation.  Hearsay,  pseudo-scien- 
tific testimonials,  and  evidence  not  directly 


related  to  the  case  should  be  rejected,  al- 
though these  three  categories  account  for 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  words  In  the 
published  literature.  Prom  this  stringently 
defined  base  at  least  seven  arguments  emerge 
that  support  the  view  that  it  was  not  mily 
possible  but  very  probable  that  In  AprU  ISOS 
Cook  was  the  first  man  to  reach  the  North 
Pole. 

1.  Feasibility  of  method:  As  Peary,  Cook 
adopted  Eskimo  methods  of  travel;  If  they 
differed  In  any  way,  Cook's  technique  was 
superior.  He  used  lighter  sledges,  a  smaller 
party,  and  lived  in  part  off  the  land.  He  was 
43  years  old,  In  excellent  physical  condition, 
and  experienced  in  polar  travel  and  living. 
Thus  endowed,  the  Journey  to  the  Pole  was 
for  him  perfectly  feasible. 

2.  Proven  ability.  Cook's  base  was  at 
Annoatok  In  Greenland.  From  here  he 
traveled  to  Cape  Stall  worthy  at  the  northern 
tip  of  Axel  Helberg  Island,  and  from  this 
point  he  started  his  journey  across  the  f>olar 
ice.  He  planned  to  return  by  roughly  the 
same  route,  but  he  was  carried  off  course 
by  drifting  ice.  He  returned  to  land  mxicta 
farther  south  than  he  expected  and  the  con- 
sequent delay  forced  him  to  spend  the  winter 
at  Cape  Hardy  on  Devon  Island.  The  follow- 
ing spring  he  sledged  back  to  Annoatok  and 
thence  south  to  Upernavik  where  he  met  a 
Danish  ship.  The  total  distance  travelled 
was  {^proximately  2.680  nautical  miles.  The 
part  of  the  Journey  between  Annoatok  and 
Cape  Stallworthy  and  the  return  from  the 
first  landfall  In  the  Sverdrup  Islanda  to 
Upernavik  amounts  to  some  1,640  miles. 
That  Cook  made  this  part  of  the  total  Joxir- 
ney  and  that  he  therefore  had  the  necessary 
ability  for  sustained,  long-distance  artclc 
travel  has  never  been  doubted.  It  was  thus 
well  within  his  ability  to  travel  the  addi- 
tional 1.040  miles  from  Cape  Stallworthy  to 
the  Pole  and  retvirn. 

3.  Original  descriptions:  At  the  time  of 
Cook's  journey  no  one  had  ever  before  aeen 
the  region  that  lies  close  to  the  North  Pole. 
When  Cook  returned  he  described  what  he 
had  seen :  no  land,  a  contlntiatlon  of  the 
polar  Ice  pack,  essentially  a  frozen  ocean  but 
in  a  state  of  continuous  motion  and  up- 
heaval. This  was  not  profound,  but  It  was 
original,  and  all  subsequent  accounts, 
including  Peary's,  agree  with  Cook's  original 
descriptions. 

4.  Unknown  westerly  drift:  When  return- 
ing south  from  the  Pole  heavy  overcast 
forced  Cook  to  navigate  by  dead  reckoning. 
He  laid  his  course  to  take  into  account  wtiat 
he  thought  to  be  a  slight  eastward  drift  of 
the  ice.  It  was  not  then  known  that  In  the 
region  where  Cook  traveled,  the  Ice  drifts 
toward  the  west.  Cook  was  thus  carried 
100  miles  west  of  his  expected  landfall,  and 
the  consequent  delay,  already  mentioned, 
forced  him  to  winter  at  Cape  Hardy.  Cook 
could  not  have  Invented  or  anticipated  this 
drift:  the  error  caused  by  it  lends  great 
credibility  to  his  account  of  the  Jotimey. 
Furthermore,  the  amount  of  the  offset  sug- 
gests that  he  began  his  return  Journey  at  a 
point  north  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Islands. 

5.  Ice  Islands:  In  88°  North  Cook  saw  an 
unusual  Ice  feature:  a  flat-topped  mass  of 
Ice,  higher  and  therefore  thicker  than  ordi- 
nary sea  Ice,  and  with  an  upper  surface' 
marked  by  undtilations  or  waves.  What 
Cook  had  discovered  was  an  Ice  island,  one 
of  the  tabular  masses  of  Ice  that  are  now 
known  to  have  their  origin  In  the  Ice  shelves 
that  rim  parts  of  the  northern  coast  of 
EUesmere  Island.  The  Ice  Islands  are  known 
to  drift  In  the  area  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  be- 
tween Alaska  and  the  North  Pole  In  a  slow 
clockwise  motion,  moving  southward  along 
the  west  side  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Islands. 
The  discovery  was  Incidental  to  Cook's  main 
purpose  and  was  forgotten  until  40  year« 
later  when  the  Ice  Islands  were  rediscovered 
during  an  aerial  reconnaissance,   but  again 
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'we  have  something  Cook  could  not  have  In- 
vented and  his  account  gains  credibility 
from  it. 

6.  Bradley  Land:  When  marching  across 
the  Ice  Cook  saw  In  85°  North  what  he 
thought  to  be  land,  far  distant  and  to  the 
west.  He  named  It  Bradley  Land  In  honor 
of  his  benefactor.  Curioiisly.  2  years  before 
Peary  had  made  a  similar  discovery,  roughly 
150  miles  to  the  south.  Neither  man  could 
possibly  strengthen  his  claim  to  the  Pole  by 
falsely  reporting  the  discovery  of  land;  yet 
neither  Bradley  Land  nor  Peary's  Crocker 
Land  was  ever  seen  again.  Were  both  men 
liars?  A  more  plausible  explanation  is  that 
both  had  sighted  an  ice  Island,  possibly  the 
same  one,  but  higher  and  more  massive  than 
Cook's  first  discovery.  The  150-nille  dis- 
tance between  the  two  sightings  does  not 
contradict  the  olaserved  drift  of  present-day 
ice  Islands.  Ironically  the  two  rivals  cor- 
roborate each  other. 

7.  A  consistent  narrative.  Cook's  published 
accoiint  of  his  Journey  to  the  pole  has  never 
been  seriously  refuted  on  the  basis  of  In- 
ternal evidence.  This  in  Itself  Is  not  remark- 
able, since  he  was  its  sole  author  and  had 
ample  time  to  prepare  It.  But  in  the  50 
years  that  have  passed  since  it  was  written, 
the  external  evidence  cited  above  has  come 
to  light.  Cook  could  not  have  Invented  his 
accurate  descriptions  of  the  north  polar 
region,  of  Ice  islands,  or  contrived  to  have 
himself  set  off  course  by  an  undiscovered 
drift.  This  becomes  an  argiunent  in  itself. 
How  were  all  these  circumstances  incor- 
porated Into  his  account?  It  Is  the  final  and 
perhaps  strongest  argument  for  Its 
authenticity. 

To  summarize  the  main  points:  a  feasible 
method  of  travel,  a  proven  ability  to  make 
extended  arctic  Journeys,  the  first  correct 
descriptions  of  the  area  around  the  North 
Pole,  discovery  of  a  westerly  drift  of  the  Ice 
northwest  of  the  Canadian  Arctic  Archi- 
pelago, discovery  and  accurate  description  of 
ice  Islands,  corroboration  by  Peary  in  the 
matter  of  Bradley  and  Crocker  Lands,  and  a 
logical  narrative  consistent  with  external  ex 
post  facto  evidence. 

Has  the  case  been  proved?  The  answer  is 
still  "No."  The  exploits  of  Cook  and  Peary 
were  long,  lone  journeys  over  moving  Ice;  no 
moniunents  could  be  erected,  no  competent 
witness  accompanied  either  man.  Neither 
man's  claim  Is  subject  to  positive  proof — and 
never  will  be.  Each  man's  claim  must  rest 
on  his  word  and  on  the  logical  consistency 
of  his  story  supported  by  whatever  external 
evidence  can  be  adduced.  The  case  for  Cook 
is  strong  and  should  be  reviewed  by  fair- 
minded  men. 

At  Dr.  Cook's  100th  anniversary  it  is  per- 
haps late  to  seek  a  restoration  of  his  claim — 
but  It  Is  not  too  late.  The  editor  of  his  last 
book  said  this  about  the  explorer:  "His 
tragedy  paralleled  that  of  Columbus.  He  was 
rejected,  despised  •  •  •  and  neglected.  Co- 
lumbus turned  to  divine  support;  Dr.  Cook 
relied  on  the  innate  sense  of  Justice  in  men." 


Mexican  Farm  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29. 1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1963,  after  much  careful  consideration 
and  discussion,  the  Congress  enacted  leg- 
islation  which  called  a  halt  to  the  Im- 


pjortation  of  Mexican  farm  labor  as  of 
December  31,  1964. 

Since  that  time,  there  has  been  a  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  the  growers 
to  reinstate  this  program,  despite  the 
fact  that  there  is  more  than  suflBcient 
labor  available  in  this  country  to  do  the 
necessary  cultivating  and  harvesting  of 
farm  crops. 

With  so  many  of  cm-  own  domestic 
farmworkers  unemployed,  it  would  most 
certainly  be  morally  wrong  to  revive  the 
bracero  program,  and  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  March 
27,  and  which  once  again  voices  the  op- 
position of  that  paper  to  any  reopening 
of  our  borders  to  the  influx  of  Mexican 
workers,  to  the  detriment  of  our  own 
domestic  laborers  and  their  families, 
who  are  available  and  willing  to  do  the 
work. 

I  attach  the  editorial,  herewith,  and 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Squeeze  on  the  Micrants 

After  years  of  successful  aaboUoge  by  the 
corporate  farm  lobby,  Congress  finally  was 
able  to  slam  the  door  last  December  31,  on 
the  legal  importation  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  low-wage  Mexican  laborers  to  har- 
vest American  crops.  Now  California  grow- 
ers are  engaged  In  a  callous,  rearguard 
action  to  reopen  the  migration  floodgates 
and  thus  to  condemn  American  farmworkers 
to  continued  exploitation. 

Every  device  short  of  outright  refusal  to 
accept  domestic  farmworkers  has  been  used 
to  discredit  the  Labor  Department's  recruit- 
ment efforts.  The  growers'  aim  is  to  prove 
that  crops  will  rot  if  Secretary  Wirtz  does 
not  authorize  the  emergency  admission  of 
large  number  of  braceros  from  Mexico. 
State  officials  already  have  thrown  their  sup- 
port behind  the  farmworkers  in  the  Salinas 
area,  and  pressure  for  a  wholesale  break- 
through is  mounting  in  the  rest  of  California. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Wirtz  has  stood  fast — as  he 
should.  He  is  making  a  perBonal  inspection 
of  the  obstacles  to  getting  enough  workers 
in  California.  Already  he  has  discovered 
that  one  answer  is  the  survival  of  abysmal 
living  ponditions  in  some  migrant  labor 
camps.  He  said  the  filth  at  one  camp  near 
Salinas  made  him  ashamed  that  anything  so 
bad  existed  in  America. 

In  line  with  his  duty  under  the  general 
inunigration  law,  Mr.  Wirtz  has  held  hear- 
ings and  established  $1.40  an  hour  as  the 
prevailing  rate  California  growers  must  ofiFer 
domestic  laborers  before  he  will  certify  any 
shortage  requiring  the  importation  of  for- 
eign help.  This  wage  standard  is  scheduled 
to  become  effective  April  1,  and  certainly  no 
need  for  braceros  should  b«  assvimed  until 
it  has  had  a  comprehensive  test.  And,  if 
this  wage  proves  insufficiently  attractive, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  In  the  labor  field  ^ould  not  bring 
a  higher  one. 

Once  growers  are  compelled  to  recognize 
the  necessity  for  paying  a  living  wage,  Amer- 
ica's highly  profitable  corporate  farms  will 
cease  to  be  "sweatshops  in  the  sun"  and  no 
shadow  of  excuse  will  exist  |or  the  mass  im- 
port of  cheap  foreign  labor. 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  o!  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  ihe 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  ( U  s 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  thoir 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  oe 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reponcd 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  S.\LE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Pub  he 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  ..l- 
lowed  to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  lor 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorve 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  G  .  - 
ernment  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gi  v- 
ernment  publications  under  such  regulatii  ;;s 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Rec  kd. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  i.s  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  frrm 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  ;  his 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extr;'.cts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  cturent  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150  p. 
1939). 


A  Piece  of  the  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAurosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1965 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  recently  introduced  H.R. 
5918,  which  is  identical  to  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced during  the  88th  Congress.  This 
proposal  would  make  it  unlawful  for  an 
employer  to  require  blanket  patent  as- 
signments from  prospective  employees 
v.here  this  assignment  is  a  condition  of 
employment. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  clarifying 
legislation  to  determine  the  rights  of  the 
employed  inventor  in  the  United  States. 
All  of  the  recent  discussions  concerning 
p.itent  rights  in  connection  with  Gov- 
ernment research  and  development  con- 
tracts fail  to  touch  meaningfully  on  the 
rewards  due  the  individual  Inventor. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  point- 
in?  out  the  various  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion that  exists  In  this  regard.  It  was 
written  by  Mr.  Albert  S.  Davis.  Jr.,  and 
appeared  in  the  December  1963  issue  of 
Imernational  Science  and  Technology. 
A  PiECK  or  THE  Action 
(By  Albert  S.  Davis,  Jr.) 

If  management  is  going  to  pay  out  aubstan- 
tul  money  every  year  for  suggestions  about 
saving  paper  clips  and  economizing  on  car- 
bon paper,  It  seems  illogical  to  the  point  of 
id:  .cy  not  to  specially  recognize  the  patent- 
able invention  and  the  man  or  men  who 
mude  it. 

Logical  or  Ulogical,  there  is  increasing  ar- 
gu.ment  these  days  that  corporate  inventors 
should  receive  some  share  of  the  added  profits 
or  savings  that  ccane  from  their  patentable 
inventions.  On  March  18,  1963,  Congress- 
m.^n  George  E.  Brown.  Jr.,  of  California  in- 
troduced HJR.  4932,  a  biU  which  proposed  to 
antend  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
of  1947  by  stating,  very  simply: 

It  shall  be  vmlawful  for  an  employer  to 
require  as  a  condition  of  employment  that 
any  prospective  employee  of  his  or"  any  of  his 
employees  agree  to  assign  any  patent  or  pat- 
ent, ble  invention  to  the  employer  or  to  main- 
tain or  enforce  any  agreement  with  any  of 
his  employees  to  assign  any  patent  or  pat- 
enu'.ble  Invention  to  the  employer  where  such 
agreement  was  a  condition  of  employment." 
This  bill  was  routinely  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  has  re- 
ceived no  action. 

Soon  after  the  bill  was  Introduced,  a  uni- 
versity foundation  specializing  In  matters  of 
inteUectual  property  announced  further 
progress  In  its  continuing  investigation  of 
the  employee-employer  patent  payment  re- 
lationship; another  university  planned  a 
seminar  on  the  subject.  A  U.S.  Senate  sub- 
committee distributed  a  detailed  study  of 
such  practices  In  Europe.  Management  mag- 
azines printed  analyses  (rf  corporate  practices 
"1  the  United  States.     A  correspondent  to 
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this  magazine  suggested  that  a  falling  curve 
of  invention  and  patent  fectmdlty  was  due 
to  th«  automatic  and  uncompensated  take- 
over by  corporations  of  inventions  made  by 
their  employees. 

Then,  in  mid-October  of  this  year,  the 
Kennedy  administration  issued  a  lengthy 
policy  statement  concerning  patent  rights  on 
TT.S.  Government-supported  research,  but 
wound  it  up  by  splitting  hairs  In  saying  that 
there  was  no  single  answer  to  the  question  of 
rights.  Simultaneously,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  asked  the  National  Inventors 
Council  for  advice  about  questions  of  patent 
ownership  and  specific  steps  the  Federal 
Government  might  take  in  promoting  inven- 
tions and  their  application. 

Not  all  of  this  smoke  is  due  to  a  particular 
fire  at  this  particular  time.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  more  restlessness  now  about  corpo- 
rate patent  payments  than  there  has  been  in 
many  years. 

One  reason  is  that,  whether  fringe  benefits 
to  an  employee  come  freely  from  an  em- 
ployer seeking  to  hold  migratory  scientific 
and  technical  workers  or  are  negotiated  in 
collective  bargaining  agreements,  the  various 
forms  which  benefits  can  take  have  been 
rather  well  explored.  With  rare  exceptions, 
patent  payments  offer  enticing  new  ground 
for  examination  of  fringe  rewards. 

By  various  indexes  the  amount  of  inven- 
tion does  seem  to  be  waning.  If  it  really  is, 
it  may  be  an  easy  argument  to  say  that  a 
man  possessing  latent  Inventive  ability,  even 
If  he  is  hired  to  exercise  it,  can  be  induced 
to  use  it  more  fmiy  if  we  pay  him  specially 
for  succeeding  in  doing  so. 

Over  and  above  the  argtunents  as  to 
whether  a  promise  to  share  the  added  savings 
or  profits  with  the  inventor  wlU  produce 
more  inventions,  and  whether  such  a  system 
could  be  administered.  Is  -the  fact  that  many 
corporate  managers  feel  a  bit  uneasy  about 
not  paying  the  inventor  a  share.  Most  of  us 
have  been  raUed  in  the  Judaeo- Christian 
moral  tradition,  and  we  keep  saying  to  our- 
selves "Thou  Shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  thy  grain." 

When  the  Patent,  Trademark,  and  Copy- 
right Foundation  questioned  a  carefully  se- 
lected sample  of  productive  corporate-em- 
ployed inventors  In  1962  to  learn  wehther 
they  could  be  stimulated  to  produce  more 
Inventions,  by  far  the  largest  propOTtlon  of 
those  replying  said  that  they  could,  and  that 
cafih  payments,  bonuses,  and  royalties  on  a 
percentage  basis  were  the  way  to  do  It.  A 
favorable  creative  environment,  selection  of 
one's  own  projects,  professional  recognition 
and  better  education  on  patents  ranked  far 
below  monetary  stimulus. 

Benjamin  F.  Mlessner,  a  self-styled  lone- 
wolf  Inventor  who  has  earned  a  mUlion  and 
a  half  dollars  In  royalties  and  patent  sales 
on  his  invenUons,  put  the  case  very  suc- 
cinctly in  American  Engineer: 

"That  I  many  times  out-produced  cor- 
porate inventors  was  due  to  one  overpowering 
reason.  Like  the  independent  inventors  oi 
other  days,  I  could  keep  at  least  some  of 
the  fruits  of  my  creations  •  •  •  I  could  see 
a  pot  of  gold  and  much  more  ImpcM^ant 
other  rewards  at  the  end  of  my  rainbow." 

Mr.  Mlessner  probably  overstates  the  case 
of  nonasslgnment  by  regularly  employed  In- 
ventors In  the  early  days  of  our  Industrlall- 
zaUon.  The  cost  of  modern  production  with 
Its  ccanplex  organization,  is  at  least  u 
significant  in  the  change  which  has  come 


about  in  the  cc«porate  patent  environment. 
Nevertheless  there  is  Justice  and  logic  in  his 
argument.  ,— 

PRISE   AND  PKonr 

Corporate  Inventors  are  hiunan.  Any  one 
of  them  who  has  achieved  a  major  scientific 
success  which  has  been  patented  and  de- 
veloped on  a  significantly  profitable  basts 
has  pride  In  what  he  did  for  his  employer. 
Tet  his  own  advancement  does  not  always 
keep  pace  with  his  company's,  and  it  never 
compares  with  the  diamond-studded  evalua- 
tion which  is  put  upon  his  creation  by  the 
company's  advertising  and  public  relations 
material. 

When  the  inventor  audits  his  own  personal 
books,  he  finds  a  91,500  raise,  an  extra  week 
of  vacation,  perhaps  his  name  on  the  door, 
and  two  more  scientific  meetings  per  year. 
And  at  this  point  he  looks  at  the  profit  and 
loss  statement  and  refiects.  wisrtfully  or 
irascibly,  that  he  would  like  to  have  what 
is  referred  to  in  Las  Vegas  as  "a  piece  of  the 
action."  This  conclxision  may  not  be  en- 
tirely logical,  but  it  is  entirely  human. 

The  principal  corporate  answer  to  this  de- 
sire to  cut  in  on  the  game  is  that  the  In- 
ventor Is  hired  and  paid  to  Invent — ^not  to 
do  routine  technical  work.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  his  pwtrtlcular  time  and  talent 
applied  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  and 
held  some  promise  of  success,  he  would  not 
have  been  employed  to  begin  with. 

"But."  says  the  research  worker,  "if  I  get 
a  piece  of  the  action,  I  think  I  can  do  even 
better.  Soundly  patentable  invention  is  ex- 
tremely demanding.  Why  not  give  me  that 
extra  bit  of  inducement?  If  I  succeed,  your 
corporate  rewards  will  be  so  high  that  you 
will  never  miss  paying  me  a  modest  share  of 
them." 

Factually,  it  cannot  be  proven  either  way; 
we  really  need  figures  with  a  high  correlation 
factor,  not  formal  argument  or  testimonials. 

As  yet  those  figures,  if  they  can  l>e  educed, 
are  not  available.  While  a  nxnnber  of  the 
economically  significant  European  cotmtrtes 
(as  well  as  many  of  those  within  the  Rus- 
sian economic  and  political  ora>it)  have  pro- 
vided in  one  way  or  another  for  a  corporate 
inventor's  sharing  in  the  profits  or  savings 
from  the  exploitation  of  his  patents,  the 
statutes  are  by  no  means  identical. 

sUBSimziNG  SERENUPrrr 
Frequently  a  distinction  is  drawn  in  both 
law  and  corporate  practice  between  the  in- 
ventor who  is  hired  to  do  research  (cm-  whose 
Invention  falls  within  the  exjjected  scope  of 
his  activities)  and  the  one  whose  InvenUon 
Is  a  byproduct.  In  the  latter  case,  the  re- 
searcher takes  title  to  his  invention;  a  hired 
inventor  is  usually  specially  compensated, 
though  not  always.  The  foreword  by  u.s! 
Senator  John  l.  MoClellan  to  Dr.  Predrtk 
Neimieyer's  exhaustive  study  of  this  subject 
for  the  McClellan  (previously  the  OTtfa- 
honey)  Subcommittee  on  Patents.  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights  is  significant  as  to 
what  might  emerge  from  such  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  facts : 

"The  ultimate  question  to  which  Dr  Neu- 
meyer's  study  leads  is  thU:  Should  steps  be 
taken  to  restore  the  patent  system,  in  at  least 
some  measure,  to  its  traditional  role  of  re- 
warding the  inventor,  in  order  the  better  to 
carry  out  the  constitutional  objective  of  •pro- 
moting the  progress  of  science  and  iisefuL 
arts?'  •  •  •  Most  of  the  industrial  countries 
of  the  world  that  have  taken  a  fresh  look  at 
this  issue  in  recent  years  have  enacted  legis- 
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lation  designed  to  ass  tire  tbose  inventor -em- 
ployees, who  are  not  oxpreesly  employed  to  do 
research  and  make  invrntions,  a  share  in  the 
rewards  flowing  from  the  Inventions  they 
make.  Instead  of  leaving  the  allocation  at 
such  rights  to  private  contracts  as  we  do  In 
the  United  States." 

At  first  blush,  flgiires  on  the  total  number 
of  patent  applications  filed  per  capita,  when 
ccorelated  with  those  countries  which  require 
special  compensation  for  ccHporate  inventors, 
seem  to  support  the  argument  that  payment 
breeds  Inventiveness.  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Sweden,  Austria,  and  Denmark  all  have  some 
such  provision,  and  all  of  these  countries  are 
more  inventively  productive  per  capita  than  is 
the  United  States. 

Such  statistics,  though,  are  subject  to  any 
number  of  explanations,  ranging  from  differ- 
ences in  patent  application  procedure  and 
validity  of  patents  in  the  acid  test  of  infringe- 
ment litigation  to  definition  of  who  Is  a 
patent  applicant.  The  fact  that  Liechten- 
stein has  led  all  countries  In  patent  applica- 
tion productivity  over  a  period  of  10  years, 
indicates  how  misleading  such  figures  may  be. 
In  any  event.  United  States  employers  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  persuaded  that 
granting  a  share  of  the  profits  to  employee 
Inventors  will  increase  invention  enough  that 
they  should  do  so.  Ten  years  ago  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  sxirveyed 
48  typical  companies.  Twenty-two  of  these 
paid  extra  compensation  for  employee  inven- 
tions, ranging  from  a  nominal  $1  upward. 
Three  of  these  (all  aircraft  companies)  paid 
a  slidlng-scale  share,  another  paid  a  flat  per- 
centage. The  same  sxirvey  was  made  in  1963, 
and  the  results  t.biw  year  indicate  a  tendency 
to  pay  higher  fixed  amounts,  but  there  Is  no 
move  towards  percentile  awards. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  employers  do  not 
make  fiat-sum  awards,  and  substantial  ones. 
Westlnghouse  Electric  CX>rp.  announced  this 
year  that  Belvin  B.  Ellis,  one  of  its  senior 
power  transformer  engineers,  had  for  the 
second  time  been  awarded  $5,000  for  a  trans- 
former core  design.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.'s  suggestion  plan  can  lead  to  an 
award  of  as  much  as  910,000. 

Such  plans,  of  course,  are  used  by  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  companies.  Often,  how- 
ever, research  and  development  oriented  per- 
sonnel are  barred  (as  at  Goodyear)  from  the 
award  system.  The  patent  possibilities  of 
suggestion  plan  innovations  are,  at  most,  only 
one  factor  m  evaluating  eltJier  the  eligibility 
of  a  given  suggestion,  or  the  amount  which 
Bhould.be  awarded. 

A    USEFTTL    MONOPOLY 

Reflecting  on  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
unique  nature,  the  scientific  and  economic 
contribution,  of  patentable  invention,  there 
Is  no  obvious  reason  (except  the  always- 
stated  "We  hired  him  to  do  it")  for  the  wide- 
spread adoption  of  suggestion  plans  and  the 
skimpy  existence  of  patent  recognition. 

Ignoring  that  reason,  is  there  something 
special  about  the  patentable  Idea?  Does  it 
have  greater  Inherent  value  than  trade- 
marked  or  copjrrighted  material,  than  know- 
how  or  other  private  inventions,  or  than 
sound  technological  or  business  practices 
which  cannot  be  and  are  not  exclusively  en- 
Joyed?  Should  the  patentable  idea  lead  to 
a  significantly  higher  special  award  for  it? 

One  answer  is  that  its  inherent  character- 
istic of  useful  monopoly  distinguishes  it 
from  other  types  of  innovations. 

How  long  will  the  possibility  of  corporate 
patent  awards  based  on  a  share  of  profits 
stutter  along?  There  are  three  areas  of 
pressure  which  will  probably  play  the  largest 
part  in  its  potentially  wide  acceptance. 

The  first,  of  course,  is  gradual  agreement 
with  the  proposition  that  such  an  Incentive 
system  will  make  invention-oriented  person- 
nel more  productive.  As  yet,  no  study  seems 
to  support  this  argument  clearly  and  un- 
mistakably. 

Such  a  proposition,  to  succeed,  must  over- 


come a  myriad  of  other  argunients.  There 
Lb  always  the  basic  one  that  the  invented' 
is  hired  to  invent.  Profession*!  management 
will  contend  that  a  profit-shAring  system  is 
\induly  favorable  to  the  named  inventor,  that 
it  ignores  the  contributions  made  by  every 
other  segment  of  a  corporate  enterprise  to 
the  success  of  any  new  product  or  process 
venture,  and  is  exceedingly  dlflacult  to 
operate. 

The  research  director,  having  recruited 
across  the  year's  graduating  classes,  pro- 
moted to  research  assignments  a  dozen  men 
whose  postgraduate  courses  bave  been  paid 
for  by  the  company,  and  haviiig  stolen  three 
top  steroid  chemists  from  a  competitor,  may 
understandably  feel  that  these  men  are  hired 
to  be  inventive — not  to  do  routine  bench- 
work.  This  conclusion  Is  reinforced  when  he 
looks  over  several  million  dollars'  worth  of 
laboratory  and  specialized  research  apparatus 
and  reflects  on  the  fact  that  only  1  in  10, 
or  15,  or  a  hundred  of  his  men's  patent- 
able inventions  wlU  really  pay  off  and  that 
the  others  have  to  be  carried  as  deadweight. 
His  opposite  numbers  in  corporate  planning, 
production,  marketing,  sale*,  and  finance 
also  tell  him  in  firm,  round  tones  that  their 
efforts  have  contributed  at  least  as  much  as 
the  inventor's. 

PICKETING    PATENTEES 

The  second  area  of  pressure  will  be  from 
legislation.  However,  the  legislative  ap- 
proach (essentlEdly  that  of  Senator  McClel- 
lan's  subcommittee)  has  been  to  wait  until 
the  proof  was  in,  and  that  proof  may  be  long 
in  coming.  Even  more  unlikely  is  an 
across-the-board  collective-bargaining  ap- 
proach (which  is  presumably  what  Congress- 
man Brown's  bill  would  lead  to) .  If  there  is 
a  legislative  requirement,  it  will  be  produced 
by  Judgment  that  special  compensation  to 
the  corporate  inventor  is  JuBtifled  by  basic 
equity  concepts,  and  in  the  hope  that  such 
action  will  lead  to  a  fresh  spurt  of  invention 
and  innovation. 

There  will  be  pressure  from  a  third  area: 
inventors,  organized  and  vmorganized.  Writ- 
ing as  a  guest  editorialist  in  Rubber  World, 
Ephraim  K.  Cohen,  director  of  the  Cotmcil 
of  Engineers  and  Scientists  Organization — 
West  (CESO-W)  complained  of  hearings  held 
by  Senator  Long  on  legislation  to  specify  who 
holds  title  to  patentable  inventions  made  in 
the  course  of  Government-sponsored  R.  &  D. 
contracts:  "•  •  •  although  elaborate  testi- 
mony was  given  by  Government  and  indus- 
try, no  Miessner,  nor  any  inventor,  was  heard. 
In  most  countries  of  Western  Europe,  and 
even  in  Japein,  the  situation  is  different. 
There  the  law  has  long  recognized  that  when 
the  employee-inventor  looks  for  a  Job  he  can 
easily  be  forced  to  sign  an  \iiif air  assignment 
contract.  To  provide  equity,  laws  were 
passed  which  gave  special  rights  of  compen- 
sation to  inventors  in  spite  of  any  contracts 
they  may  have  signed.  •  •  •  The  employed 
inventor  himself  has  the  responsibility  of 
telling  the  nation  the  truth." 

THE  ORGANIZED  INVENTOR 

But,  while  individual  Inventors  may  sup- 
ply the  emotional  and  logical  background  for 
such  action,  the  organized  persuasion  to- 
ward it  would  have  to  come  from  a  large 
number  of  inventors  adversely  affected  by 
current  patent  practices.  While  that  pre- 
supposes heavy  union  involvement  in  such  a 
move,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  sight,  as 
yet. 

Nevertheless  Oscar  Jager.  director  of  publi- 
cations and  public  relations  of  the  industrial 
union  department  of  the  APL-CIO,  put  or- 
ganized labor  clearly  on  reccw^  for  the  future 
in  April  of  1962 :  "^ 

"Like  salaries,  patents  are  a  matter  for  col- 
lective bargaining  where  unions  are  con- 
cerned. But  unlike  salaries,  patents  affect 
only  a  relatively  few  employees.  They  are, 
in  other  words,  hardly  a  striking  issue. 
Progress  will  be  slow  even  when  a  more  mili- 
tant union   spirit  exists.     I  must  leave  for 


our  engineering  unions  the  Job  of  defining  a 
policy  on  patent  rights  for  these  employees. 
But  in  the  American  system,  it  Is  generally 
skccepted  that  he  who  does  the  work  or  thinks 
through  the  idea  should  get  the  major  share, 
or,  at  least,  a  fair  share,  of  the  benefits,  i 
know  that  it  doesn't  necessarily  work  out 
that  way,  but  I  expect  that  this  will  be  tlie 
general  aim  of  our  unioas.  Scsne  day,  pe.-- 
haps,  we  shall  have  enough  engineers  orp- 
nized  so  that  we  can  exert  real  pressure  in 
the  area  of  patents." 

The  alleged  practical  difficulties  of  Inven- 
tion incentives  are  manifold.  An  obvious 
one  is  that,  if  ony  one  inventor  is  named  as 
the  patentee,  compartmentalization  and 
Jealousy  can  become  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
free  association  of  talented  individuals  which 
is  so  vital  to  successfxil  creation  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  processes.  It  has  happened  under 
such  conditions  that  laboratcay  doors  have 
shut,  conversation  at  lunch  and  scientlUc 
meetings  have  been  exceedingly  guarded,  and 
cooperative  contribution  discooiraged. 

Any  invention  is  the  product  of  combined 
efforts,  some  lying  far  in  the  past,  by  the 
time  it  succeeds.  Many  of  the  contributors 
are  not  named  on  the  patent  because  they 
are  not  technically  inventors. 

The  commercial  development  of  an  inven- 
tion. Including  its  patenting,  requires  at 
least  as  much  effort  of  a  very  high  order  u£ 
did  the  making  of  the  invention.  Or  at  le;.st 
that  is  usually  the  case,  and  we  are  told  so 
almost  invariably.  If  an  employer  grains 
special  recognition  to  the  Inventor,  directly 
geared  to  the  profitability  of  the  exploitation 
of  his  invention,  the  other  contributors  to  Its 
commercial  success — the  team  members  who 
are  not  Inventors,  the  patent  counsel,  the 
production  men  and  marketers — get  to  won- 
dering whether  they,  too,  should  not  en  ct 
lightning  rods  and  see  whether  they  can  be 
struck  by  the  golden  bolt. 

In  the  Western  European  system  this  prob- 
lem is  met  largely  by  granting  special  com- 
pensation to  research  workers  only  under  un- 
usual circumstances,  and  by  measuring  tliat 
compensation  against  other  company  con- 
tributions— which  does  not  necessarily  settle 
the  emotional  involvement  of  the  other  con- 
tributors. In  Sweden,  when  the  inventor's 
primary  task  is  research  or  inventive  activity 
or  when  he  solves  a  problem  as  part  of  his 
course  of  employment  and  under  speci;".c<l 
orders  from  his  superior,  he  is  specially  con> 
pensated  only  If  the  value  of  the  patent  title 
acquired  by  his  employer  exceeds  reasonable 
compensation  by  his  normal  wages  and  other 
benefits. 

In  fixing  compensation  in  Germany,  the 
governing  rules  involves  the  value  of  the  i!i- 
ventlon  (its  economic  usefulness),  the  per- 
centage which  the  Inventor  has  contribtued 
to  the  total  value  of  the  invention,  and  a 
complex  algebraic  computation  of  the  com- 
pensation. While  this  approach  is  somewhat 
formal.  It  demonstrates  (with  i>arallel  ac.ion 
in  other  countries)  that,  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  arbitration  and  formulas,  a  solu- 
tion Is  possible. 

The  most  obvious  answer,  though,  is  oiiv  al- 
ready in  use  in  the  United  States — the  :r.ct 
that  major  suggestion  systems  can  aiul  do 
cope  with  the  problem  dally. 

There  are  alternatives  to  direct  fin.ii:cial 
recognition  of  patentable  inventive  e:'i'rt. 
whether  lumpsian  or  percentile,  and  a  num- 
ber of  companies  are  using  them.  The  n.ost 
favored  Is  the  direct  management  approach: 
patents,  used  or  not,  are  like  any  other  sig- 
nificant contribution  made  by  a  research 
worker.  As  such,  they  will  be  recognized  by 
advancement  up  the  ladder  of  employmfnt. 
by  salary,  fringe  benefits,  and  by  positions 
of  prestige.  A  significant  number  of  the 
companies  svirveyed  by  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board  and  Dr.  Rossman  re- 
plied that  they  did  this;  it  is  almost  i.xio- 
matic  that  most  corporations  do  so,  k'.^ow- 
Ingly  or  not. 

Emotionally,  this  may  not  always  b« 
enough;   the  Inventor  still  keeps  looking  at 
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the  magnitude  of  his  particular  success.  In- 
deed, if  his  brainchild  does  not  succeed,  he 
is  apt  to  assert  that  the  fatdt  lies  in  mis- 
m-inagement  by  others,  rather  than  its  own 
defects. 

Patented  Inventions  also  fall  commercially 
because  they  were  made  at  the  wrong  time. 
because  they  encounter  unsurmountable 
competition  from  similar  inventions,  and  be- 
cause they  are  10  or  20  percent  short  of  the 
workability  which  the  market  demands. 

Personally  they  may  fail  as  well:  In  the 
hierarchy  of  all  but  the  largest  of  modern 
corporations,  the  bigger  plums  are  manage- 
ment ones,  and  all  too  often  the  promotion 
of  a  highly  skilled  Inventor  to  tasks  of  re- 
search management  effectively  sterilizes  his 
usefulness  for  scientific  and  technological 
creation. 

A  thorny  problem,  the  solution  of  which 
Is  as  yet  only  vaguely  indicated — and  an  in- 
te.rral  part  of  the  patent  brouhaha. 


When  toughs  can  beat  up  public  sch.ool 
teachers; 

When  gangsters  can  muscle  into  American 
banking; 

When  pornography  is  peddled  in  the  name 
of  art  and  dirty  books  make  the  bestseller 
lists; 

When  oxir  children  are  on  the  mailing  lists 
of  these  peddlers  of  filth; 

When  the  streets  of  our  cities  are  not  safe 
for  our  citizens  to  walk  in — and  women 
organize  (as  they  are  doing  in  Minneapolis) 
to  protect  themselves  from  thugs; 

When  officers  of  the  law  are  defied,  at- 
tacked and  spat  upon — 

Then  we  had  better  get  ourselves  straight- 
ened out.    And  quick. 

The  Great  Society?  In  my  opinion,  we  are 
not  ready  for  it. 

What  we  need — it  seems  to  me — is  first 
of  all  a  sane  society. 


How  Are  We  Doing?— Not  at  All  Well 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1965 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Api>endix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude an  article  by  Mr.  Bill  Purcell  who 
is  a  contributor  to  the  South  Coast  News 
of  Laguna  Beach,  Calif.  It  is  a  most 
timely  warning. 

How  Ahe  We  Doing? — Not  at  All  Well 
(By  Bin  Purcell) 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  country  needs  a 
bath.    With  good  strong  soap. 

I've  been  around  for  quite  a  while  and  I 
cannot  remember  when  the  United  States  of 
America  was  in  a  worse  Internal  mess  than 
it  is  today. 

The  great  depression  was  grim,  God  knows. 
But  the  roots  of  that  evil  were  economic. 

Now  we  have  anarchy,  violence,  bitter 
hatred,  bloodshed,  contempt  for  law  and 
order,  and  moral  decay.  Murder  is  up  9  per- 
cent    Rape  is  up  19  percent. 

Less  than  18  hours  after  President  John- 
son made  his  impassioned  plea  to  the  Nation 
for  decency  and  common  sense,  the  clubs 
were  swinging  again  in  Alabama. 

The  last  few  weeks  our  TV  and  newsreel 
cameras  handed  our  enemies  a  ready-made 
program  of  visual  evidence  that  must  be 
making  the  boys  in  the  Kremlin  and  Pelping 
rub  their  pudgy  hands  in  glee. 

AU  they  have  to  do  Is  splice  together  a  30- 
minute  filming  of  the  shameful  American 
scene,  title  it  "We  Told  You  So,"  and  show 
it  around  the  world. 

Tliink  what  such  a  news  film  would  show! 

The  unbelievable  spectacle  of  a  young 
punk  parading  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  California  with  a  filthy  word  lettered  on 
a  sign. 

US.  citizens  being  clubbed  and  gassed  for 
trying  to  exercise  their  constitution  rights. 

Tlie  funeral  of  a  slain  man  of  the  cloth 
struck  down  because  he  championed  the 
rights  of  his  fellow  men. 

Police  with  dogs  patrolling  the  subways 
of  Philadelphia  ("The  City  of  Brotherly 
Love")  because  the  lives  of  subway  riders 
are  not  safe  from  creeps  with  knives. 

Sit-ins  inside  the  White  Hovise.  Demon- 
strators prostrate  in  the  streets  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  White  House. 
What  is  the  answer?  Who  knows. 
But  when  crime,  including  narcotics  ad- 
<i'ction.  In  America  is  growing  faster  than 
the  population; 
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And  to  the  extent  tliat  the  impact  of  tb* 
boycott  fell  upon  Alabama  proper,  both  Ne- 
groes and  whites,  racists  and  moderates 
would  be  punished  In  a  wholly  indiscrimi- 
nate fashion. 

An  important  matter  of  principle  is  also 
involved.  Those  responsible  for  ^iung 
Jimmy  Lee  Jackson,  the  Reverend  James 
Beeb,  and  Viola  Lluzzo  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  maintain  Alabama  as  a  closed 
society,  a  mean  racist  enclave  within  a  coun- 
try which  is  at  last  beginning  to  erase  the 
injustices  of  the  past  two  centuries.  He- 
moving  Federal  deposits  from  the  banks  of 
Alabama  and  boycotting  her  industries  will 
only  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Ku  KIuz 
Klan  and  silence  those  moderates  who  are 
revolted  by  racist  acts  of  violence. 

A  broad  spectrum  of  public  opinion,  one 
which  embraces  a  majority  of  the  Congress 
and  the  White  House,  supports  Dr.  King  and 
the  specific  blows  which  he  has  aimed 
against  social  injustice.  But  it  is  not  likely 
to  countenance  an  economic  boycott  which 
would  punish  the  innocent  along  with  the 
guilty  and  push  Alabama  farther  away  from 
the  mainstream  of  American  life. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Washington  Post  has  been  one  of 
the  leading  advocates  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  The  newspaper  has  found  glory 
in  his  call  for  defiance  of  law  and  order 
in  the  South  and  they  have  applauded 
his  right  to  break  laws  which  he  de- 
termines "are  unjust."  But  even  the 
Washington  Post  finds  that  its  idol  is 
reckless  and  irresponsible  in  his  radical- 
ism. 

The  following  editorial  from  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  points  out 
how  wrong  King's  proposal  for  a  boy- 
cott of  Alabama.  I  agree  with  the  Post 
editorial.  I  only  wish  the  editors  were 
as  concerned  about  the  other  lawless  acts 
advocated  by  King  and  practiced  by  his 
followers. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Boycott  Alabama 

In  waging  a  peaceful  campaign  to  secure 
civil  rights  for  Negroes  in  the  Southern 
States,  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  has 
touched  the  conscience  of  the  world.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  leaders  in  history,  fol- 
lowing the  supreme  example  of  Ghandl.  who 
have  conducted  a  struggle  against  social  in- 
justice without  ever  departing  from  the  high- 
est standards  of  ethical  conduct.  But  even 
while  remaining  within  the  strict  confines  of 
the  code  of  nonviolence.  Dr.  Ring  can  make 
mistakes.  Consider  his  call  for  an  economic 
boycott  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Brushing  aside  for  the  moment  questions 
of  principle,  would  an  economic  boycott  of 
the  State  of  Alabama  help  Negroes  to  secure 
equal  rights?     It  is  doubtful. 

Suppose  that  a  significant  number  of 
business  and  trade  union  leaders  agreed  with 
Dr.  King  and  ceased  handling  the  products 
of  Alabama's  industries.  An  effective  boy- 
cott would  have  to  affect  not  only  the  prod- 
ucts shipped  from  Alabama,  but  also  the  raw 
and  intermediate  products  that  are  sent  In. 
It  would  require  not  only  a  ban  on  steel 
shipments  from  Birmingham,  but  cutting  off 
of  the  suppUes  of  iron  ore  and  other  im- 
ported materials.  The  boycott,  If  it  were 
extended  to  cover  all  products  might  well  re- 
sult in  more  economic  disruption  outside 
Alabama  than  in  the  State  itself. 


Public  Opinion  Poll:  First  Congressional 
District  of  Arkansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF   ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1965 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  sent  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire covering  major  national  issues 
to  the  pec^le  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Arkansas.  I  find  that  these 
observations,  views,  and  opinions  are 
most  beneficial  to  me,  even  though  the 
responsibility  of  favoring  or  owwsing 
legislative  proposals  belongs  to  me. 

Especially  is  it  gratifying  to  use  this 
system  of  poll  taking  because  I  am  the 
beneficiary  of  obtaining  the  participant's 
views  expressed  in  the  form  of  comments 
written  upon  the  ballot  or  on  the  back  of 
it.  Many  times  a  question-by -question 
analysis  was  written,  which  offers  a  clear 
insight  into  the  thinking  of  the  person 
I  am  privileged  to  serve. 

The  tabulation  of  the  latest  poll  has 
been  completed  and  I  am  pleased  to  share 
with  other  Members  the  information 
contained  in  it.  The  response  to  the  poll 
was  highly  gratifying  as  19.5  percent  of 
those  who  received  ballots  participated 
as  compared  with  16  percent  in  1964  and 
17  percent  in  1963.  This  poll  reflects  an 
excellent  cross  section  of  opinion  in  the 
10 -county  eastern  Arkansas  district. 
Farmers,  bankers,  wage  earners,  house- 
wives, and  people  in  all  walks  of  life 
favored  me  with  their  replies  to  these- 
questions.  Arkansas  newspapers  printed 
copies  of  the  questionnaires,  which  were 
clipped  out  by  many  people  and  mailed 
to  me.  Area  radio  stations  publicized  the 
questions  and  cooperated  in  the  effort. 
The  interest  in  their  Government  and 
the  problems  that  face  the  Nation  has 
resulted  in  a  definitive  and  significant 
expression  of  opinion. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  results  of  the 
poll,  as  follows: 
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*  ^L^Ch^glng  our  Immigration  laws  by  the  eUmlaaUon  of  the  naUonaa  origins  quota  system  and  providing  entrance  tor  persona  with  needed  talenU 

and  sUllsT — - - - 

3   A  Federal  law  that  would  call  tor  the  registration  of  firearms? — .— 

3(a)  Medical  care  for  the  eligible  eltttena  over  65  to  be  financed  by  social  security  taxes? -— 

(b)  Such  bospltalliation  for  the  elderly  If  the  money  to  pay  for  It  were  deposited  Into  a  separate  and  distinct  fund? 


4.  Federal  aid  for: 

(a)  Public  school  constructlonT — — 

(b)  Public  school  teachers'  salaries? -.— 

(c)  Private  or  ecclesiastical  (church)  schools  If  based  solely  upon  individual  needs? 

6.  Continuation  of  the  so-called  right  to  work  laws? - - 

6.  Increasing  the  Federal  minimum  wage  rates  to  $1.25  per  hour  and  time  and  V4  for  a  workweek  ofover  40  hours?. .. 

7.  Strengthening  the  laws  to  prevent  crippling  strikes  such  as  the  recent  walkout  by  members  of  the  Longshoremen's  Union?. 

s!  The  Appalachla  area  aid  program? --. -- - 

9.  Government  aid  In  the  building  of  mass  transportation  facilities  to  relieve  highway  congestton  In  urban  areas? -. 

lo!  Generally  the  President's  overall  plan  known  as  the  Great  Society? - 

IL  The  manner  In  which  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  handling  the  Vietnam  conflict? 
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Puzzles  in  the  Vote  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30. 1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  no  denying  that  the  right  to  vote  must 
be  assured  to  all  American  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  creed.  Voting 
discrimination  in  the  United  States  can 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  However,  as  the 
following  significant  editorial  of  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  points  out,  the  Congress 
must  approach  the  problem  of  elimi- 
nating discrimination  with  great  care  to 
avoid  the  possibility  that  new  discrimi- 
nations will  replace  the  old. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Record: 

Puzzles  in  thi  Voti  Law 

Congress  Is  getting  down  to  work  on  a 
voting-rights  blU  In  such  a  mood  that  quick 
passage  Is  all  but  certain.  It  Is  right  that  a 
bUl  should  pass;  the  discrimination  against 
the  Negro  at  the  polling  place  In  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  cotmtiry  Is  intolerable. 

But  while  It  Is  easy  to  sort  out  the  basic 
rights  and  wrongs  on  this  Issue  and  come 
down  on  the  side  of  a  strong  law.  the  details 
as  to  what  It  should  contain  do  not  sort  so 
easily.  Take  the  question  of  literacy  tests  as 
a  prime  example. 

In  the  administration  proposal,  a  Uteracy 
test  becomes  one  of  two  basic  guides  in  es- 
tablishing discrimination.  The  other  Is  a 
turnout  of  leas  than  50  percent  ol  the  vot- 
ing-age population  In  the  1964  presidential 
election. 

Using  these  guides,  the  proposed  law  could 
invoke  the  Federal  power  to  register  Negroes 
In  States  where  discrimination  by  Uteracy 
test  is  the  worst — Alabama,  Georgia,  Lou- 
isiana. MlsstBslppl,  South  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia. But  some  strange  ironies  would 
ensue. 

Alaska,  which  has  no  discrimination  prob- 
lem, would  nevertheless  be  affected.  Large 
areas  of  Arkansas.  Texas,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky — and  smaller  areas  in  other  States 
where  the  voting  turnout  falls  below  50  per- 
cent— would  be  exempt  because  these  States 
have  no  Uteracy  tests.  In  the  affected 
States,  the  Uteracy  tests  would  be  nullified, 
but  in  others  Uteracy  tests  would  remain  un- 
affected. 

In  practice,  this  could  mean  that  an  un- 
educated Negro  registered  in  Alabama  under 


Federal  law  would  lose  Ills  right  to  vote  if  he 
moved  to  New  York,  since  New  York  has  a 
literacy  test.  Yet  no  one  Is  accusing  New 
York  of  discriminating  against  the  Negro 
where  voting  rights  are  concerned. 

Both  In  the  wording  of  the  law  and  in  Its 
application,  great  care  is  obviously  required 
to  avoid  new  discriminations  In  knocking 
down  the  old  ones.  There  are  also  questions 
of  constitutionality  in  legislation  that  affects 
States  unequally. 

Illinois  would  be  untouched  by  the  pro- 
posed law.  since  it  falls  outside  the  scope  of 
either  of  the  two  guides.  Voting  Is  weU 
above  the  50-percent  mark,  and  Illinois  has 
no  literacy  test. 

The  attention  drawn  to  such  tests  by  the 
proposed  Federal  law  might,  Indeed,  cause 
this  State  to  reexamine  Its  voter  registration 
requirements.  An  Illiterate  la  Illinois  may 
sign  his  registration  card  with  an  "X"  and 
request  help  when  he  goes  to  the  polls.  He 
may  also  ask  for  help  if  he  is  barely  able  to 
sign  his  name  properly. 

In  practice,  this  provision  leads  to  much 
more  help  in  the  voting  booth  than  can  be 
explained  on  any  rational  basts.  The  ques- 
tion arises  whether  vote  frauds  under  the 
guise  of  Uberal  voter  registration  are  not  as 
much  an  abuse  of  the  democratic  process  as 
the  fraudulent  barriers  to  voting  erected  in 
the  South. 

In  either  case,  the  aim  Is  the  same — to 
control  the  outcome  of  balloting,  which  can 
be  meaningful  only  when  It  represents  the 
free  will  of  the  people.  j 


Eqaal  Rights  for  Men  and  Women 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
reintroduced  my  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  provide  specifically  for 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

My  reason  for  introducing  this  resolu- 
tion is  simple.  I  feel  that  e<iuality  should 
not  be  a  question  of  sex,  and  that  women 
should  enjoy  the  economic  and  occu- 
pational rights  of  their  m&le  counter- 
parts. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  make  women's  equality  a 
matter  of  law. 


The  Delaware  Expressway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARB3 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or   HCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1965 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  Include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
of  March  29,  1965,  entitled  "The  Solu- 
tion: Underground": 

The  Soltttion:  Undergrotjnd 

Highway  designers  seem  to  dweU  in  a 
mysterious  world  all  their  own. 

The  obvious,  the  logical,  and  the  best  way 
to  run  the  Delaware  Expressway  through  the 
heart  of  historic  old  Phlladelplila  Is  to  tunnel 
It  undergroiuid.  This  has  been  apparent  for 
some  time.  But  the  highway  engineers  who 
produced  a  monstrous  design — which  would 
desecrate  the  Independence  Hall  and  Penns 
Landing  area  with  a  12-lane  superhighway, 
elevated  more  than  20  feet  In  the  air.  topped 
with  fences  and  overhead  lights  and  signs- 
hate  to  admit  there  is  anything  distasteful 
at>out  their  plan. 

Well.  Philadelphia  Isn't  going  to  stand 
for  it. 

Pennsylvania  Highways  Secretary  Harral, 
belatedly  and  reluctantly,  has  agreed  to  au- 
thorize another  study  of  the  highway  design 
if  a  request  Is  made  formally  and  through 
proper  channels.  He  wiU  get  the  request, 
all  right,  but  It  is  hard  to  understand  why 
the  secretary  stands  stubbornly  on  ceremony 
at  this  late  date.  Both  VJS.  Senators  from 
Permsylvanla.  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  and 
this  city's  delegation  of  U^S.  Represent^-v- 
tives — among  many  others — already  are  on 
record  against  the  "Chinese  Wall"  design  for 
the  highway. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  the  highway  cannot 
be  put  undergroimd.  In  New  York,  Balti- 
more, and  other  cities  motor  traffic  is  tun- 
neled not  only  underground  but  under 
water.  If  the  additional  cost  Is  not  pro- 
hibitive elsewhere,  why  should  it  be  in 
PhUadelphla? 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  already 
have  been  spent,  or  are  tentatively  com- 
mitted, in  public  and  private  undertakings 
to  beautify  and  revitalize  the  area  around 
the  birthplace  of  American  Independence.  It 
Is  essential  that  the  new  iilghway  be  com- 
patible. 

To  contend  that  redesigning  the  highway 
wUl  delay  Its  construction  Is  an  exceedingly 
hollow    argument.     It    was    more    than   3 
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months  ago,  on  December  21.  that  the  In- 
quirer— In  an  editorial  entitled  "Put  It 
Uiiderground"^-detalled  many  reasons  why 
the  original  highway  design  ought  to  be 
changed.  All  through  the  winter  there  has 
been  a  storm  of  protest  against  the  "Chinese 
Wall"  proposal. 

Where  the  blame  for  delay  belongs  is  clear 
enough:  on  the  highway  engineers  who 
designed  this  monstrosity  and  on  their 
superiors  who  have  tried  to  defend  It. 


The  1967  Centennial  of  the  Alaska 
Purchase 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hereby  offer  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  and  others  the  concluding  part 
of  "An  Event  of  National  Significance," 
as  depicted  in  the  1964  annual  report  of 
the  Alaska  Centennial  Commission.  I 
refer  to  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Treaty  of  Cession  whereby  the  United 
Slates  concluded  terms  for  the  purchase 
of  Alaska  from  Russia. 

Although  planing  for  the  centennial 
event  in  1967  is  encouraged  and  coordi- 
nated by  the  Alaska  Centenlal  Commis- 
sion, much  of  the  preparation  is  carried 
out  by  22  centennial  committes  organized 
In  the  communnitles  of  Alaska.  The 
committee  names  and  their  chairmen  are 
as  follows:  Alaska  Railbelt,  Mary  Carey; 
Anchorage,  John  Urban;  Copper  Center, 
Howard  Kibble;  Cordova,  Pete  Love- 
seth;  Fairbanks,  Curtis  E.  Boone;  Gas- 
tineau,  William  Biggs;  Haines-Port  Chil- 
koot,  Carl  Heinmiller;  Homer,  Mrs. 
Dixie  Judd;  Kenal,  Mrs.  Allen  L.  Peter- 
sen; Ketchikan,  Gordon  Zerbetz;  Ko- 
diak.  Pete  Deveau;  Kotzebue,  Mrs.  Ray 
Hcinrichs;  Metlakatla,  Arnold  Booth; 
Ninllchlk,  Waldo  Bishop;  Petersburg, 
CaiToll  Clausen;  Seward,  Larry  Urbach; 
Sitka.  George  Beacom;  Skagway,  Carl 
Mulvlhlll;  Soldotna,  Lottie  Edelman; 
Valdez,  D.  F.  "Woody"  Huls;  Wrangell, 
Sharon  Traylor;  and  Yakutat,  Harry 
Bremner. 

This  part  of  the  Alaska  Centennial 
Cormnission's  report  tells  of  present 
planning  for  publicizing  the  centennial 
e\  cut  and  of  anticipated  Federal  partici- 
pation: 
.^N"  Event  of  National  Significance — ^Pakt  3 

PVBLICIZING    AND    PROMOTING    THE    CENTENNIAL 

Centennial  Press 
Chief  among  present  means  of  publicizing 
thp  centennial  Is  the  publication  of  the 
monthly  Centennial  Press,  carrying  news  of 
ceiuennial  planning  and  extracts  from  works 
of  Alaska's  history.  Mailed  to  those  en- 
gaged or  Interested  In  centennial  planning, 
it  coes  to  about  1.200  persons.  Newspapers 
and  radio  and  television  stations,  which  oc- 
ca^i  )nally  use  selections  from  it,  also  receive 
ne\v.s  releases  jjerlodlcally  from  the  commls- 

Displays 
D. splays  of  historic  photographs  and  no- 
■:ri-  of  the  approaching  centennial  are  also 
-"^p        Such  displays  are  now  at  the  New 


York  World's  Pair  and  in  State  ferry  ter- 
minals. They  wUl  soon  be  aboard  the  ferries 
and  In  the  major  air  terminals  of  the  State. 

During  early  1965,  signs  urging  travelers 
to  return  to  1967  wUl  be  erected  at  points 
of  departure. 

Displays  will  be  mounted,  in  advance  of 
1967.  at  the  Andrew  Johnson  lilstorlc  site  in 
Tennessee.  It  is  hoped  that  arrangements 
can  also  be  made  for  a  special  display  at 
Fort  Ross  in  California. 

Slide  show 

Important  In  stimulating  Interest  In  Alas- 
kan history,  and  thereby  stimulating  Interest 
in  the  centennial.  Is  presentation  of  the  first 
segment  of  an  Alaskan  history  slide  show, 
this  portion  covering  the  i>erlod  1724-99. 
Entitled  "Discovery,  Exploration,  and  Coloni- 
zation," It  Is  being  shown,  accompanied  by 
a  taped  narration,  by  local  centennial  com- 
mittees and  by  the  commission  to  organiza- 
tions of  all  kinds.  Work  Is  proceeding  on 
subsequent  historical  periods. 

Photographs  of  old  engravings  and  maps 
utilized  In  the  slide  shows  are  also  employed 
in  displays  and  will  be  used  later  for  a  pic- 
ture   album    of    Alaska    history. 

Historic  map 

Historic  maps  of  Alaska  are  being  issued  In 
facsimile  to  promote  Interest  In  Alaska's  past. 
A  copy  of  the  map  (1731)  carried  by  Bering 
on  his  voyage  of  discovery  and  of  a  map 
(1758)  drawn  17  years  after  the  discovery 
have  been  reproduced  and  sold  across  Alaska, 
the  United  States,  and  Canada.  Profits  from 
the  sale  of  the  maps  go  to  local  centennial 
committees,  with  initial  costs  of  the  repro- 
duction returned  to  the  State  treasury.  Free 
copies  of  the  maps  are  distributed  to  Alaska's 
schools,  museums,  and  libraries. 

Emblem  use 

Wide  use  of  the  centennial  emblem  and 
motto  is  being  urged  on  salmon  labels,  sta- 
tionery, matchbook  covers,  telephone  books, 
postal  cancellation  dies,  and  In  advertising 
of  Alaskan  firms.  Four -color  stickers  are  be- 
ing furnished  to  local  committees  for  resale. 
License  plates 

Centennial  license  plates  are  being  pro- 
dxiced  for  use  on  vehicles  beginning  in  1966. 
These  plates  will  carry  an  attractive  totemic 
design,  the  dates  1867-1967,  and  the  centen- 
nial motto,  "North  to  the  Future." 
Conventions,  conferences 

Alaska  is  being  suggested  as  a  site  for  con- 
ventions and  conferences  during  1967. 
Among  other  groups  Invited  are  the  Soviet- 
American  Conference,  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  and  a  subgroup  of  the 
United  Nations.  An  Alaskan  vacation  as  a 
contest  prize  Is  being  explored. 

Invitations  to  former  Alaskans  will  be  sent 


CONCLUDING    BEMAKKS 

While  the  commission  has  sought  to  nar-' 
row  the  focus  of  Its  centennial  planning  by 
describing  tasks  in  terms  of  several  objec- 
tives, it  lias  also  sought  to  widen  the  vision 
of  what  centennial  year  can  be  by  suggesting 
that  1967  be  seen  as  a  target  date  to  get 
everjrthlng  done  that  can  be  dc«ie.  Such  a 
view  of  the  centennial  year,  it  has  been 
observed,  woiUd  give  rise  to  creative  ideas, 
give  Impetus  to  action,  and  give  added  zest 
to  life  in  Alaska  as  progress  Is  made  toward 
that  goal. 


The  Fntnre  of  die  Qiesapcake  Bay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1965 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  is 
being  said  these  days,  and  hopefully 
much  is  going  to  be  done  in  the  cause 
of  conservation  of  oiu-  natural  resources, 
defense  against  air  and  water  pollution, 
and  developing  our  Nation's  scenic  beau- 
ty. This  all-out  effort  is  not  based  on 
the  altruistic  dreams  of  Utopian  plan- 
ners, but  goes  to  the  very  roots  of  our 
economic  and  environmental  prosperity. 

In  this  light,  I  have  recently  called 
attention  to  the  increasing  dangers  fac- 
ing one  of  America's  finest  assets,  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  dangers  ironically 
brought  about  by  an  ever-advancing 
civilization.  In  this  light  I  have  intro- 
duced appropriate  legislation,  HJl.  5495, 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  "to  conduct  a  complete  study 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Basin  including 
the  tributaries  and  to  construct,  operate 
and  maintain  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
a  hydraulic  model  with  an  associated 
technical  center." 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  I 
have  been  in  contact  with  virtually  all 
of  the  State  and  local  agencies  Interested 
in  the  economic  and  conservation  as- 
pects of  the  bay,  and  their  response  has 
been  extremely  heartening.  Civic  and 
industrial  leaders  are  outspoken  in  their 
support  of  this  measure,  and,  perhaps 
most   important,   the   influential   press 


inviwiuons  w)  lormer  Alaskans  will  be  sent  >„„„^„  ,„  1^  4.L  — ,  rTT^ T,  '^  wT 

during   1966,   inviting  them  to  return^W^^^^P^  "°°^  ^*^^  several  States  and  locall- 


Alaska  during  the  centennial  year.  -'These 
invitations  will  originate  In  centennial  com- 
mittees, with  local  homecoming  weeks  being 
suggested  as  a  time  for  visits. 

Other 

In  addition  to  publicity  that  Is  being  gen- 
erated by  reconstruction  and  preservation 
efforts  in  Alaska  now,  and  publicity  that 
wlU  be  generated  by  events  of  the  centennial 
year,  other  projects  such  as  a  gift  of  a  totem 
pole  to  the  Russian  people,  press  luncheons 
In  the  lower  48,  and  television  presentations 
are  contemplated  as  promotional  programs. 

FEDERAL    PARTICIPATION 

Under  legislation  enacted  by  the  88th 
Congress,  and  signed  Into  law  by  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion Is  declared  to  be  an  event  of  national 
slgiUflcance.  A  study  Is  now  being  prepared 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  that 
will  recommend  the  extent  and  manner  of 
Federal  participation.  Proposals  for  specific 
forms  of  participation  wlU  be  made  by  the 
Alaska  Centennial  Commission. 


ties  surrounding  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
have  joined  in  the  appeal  to  save  this 
vital  waterway  which  is  virtually  a  Med- 
iterranean of  America. 

On  March  26,  one  of  the  leading  news- 
papers of  the  mid-Atlantic  seaboard,  the 
Wilmington  Evening  Journal,  had  this 
to  say,  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
time  is  already  very  late  in  the  Chesa- 
peake for  any  assurance  of  Its  future  as 
a  magnificent  American  asset."  I  believe 
these  words  and  the  accompanying  edi- 
torial put  the  issue  of  the  future  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  in  Its  proper  perspec- 
tive. 

How  ABOtrr  A  Model  Chesapeake? 

U.S.  Representative  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton 
represents  the  nine  counties  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  How  Is  It  that  this  Re- 
publican, product  of  Kentucky,  managed  to 
win  reelection  last  fall  over  a  popular  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  despite  the  Democratic 
landslide? 
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'(This  la  as  good  a  spot  as  any  to  mention 
that  Mr.  MOETON  of  Talbot  County,  Md.,  Is 
&  brother  of  U.S.  Senator  Thurston  B.  Mob- 
ton   fonner  GOP  national  chairman.) 

How  did  he  win  reelection?  That's  for 
Eastern  Shoremen  to  say.  But  our  theory 
IB  simply  that  he  did  It  by  demonstrating 
be  thinks  there  U  no  place  under  the  sun 
half  as  wonderful  as  the  Chesapeake  with 
Its  rivers  and  shores.  For  instance  here  Is 
how  he  regards  the  bay:  ^ 

"The  Chesapeake  Is  one  of  our  Nations 
greatest  natural  resoiirces.  It  Is  a  throbbing 
artery  of  national  and  international  ccHoa- 
merce  •  •  •.  It  U  a  God-given  estuary  of 
unsurpassed  beauty.  •  •  •  It  provides  man 
with  a  rare,  and  tragically  dlmishlng,  oppor- 
tunity to  commune  with  nature. 

"It  serves  as  a  winter  habitat  for  the  mi- 
gratory waterfowl  of  the  eastern  flyway.  Its 
waters  are  a  world  renowned  fishery  for  oys- 
ters, crabs,  clams,  shad,  and  other  fin  fish 
unchallenged  in  quality  and  variety." 

But  Mr.  Morton  see*  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  Its  shores  In  peril. 

He  worries  about  the  10  million  cubic  yards 
of  silt  to  be  dumped  somewhere  as  spoil  from 
dredging  the  ship  channel  from  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  Canal  to  Baltimore. 
What  will  that  do  to  oyster  beds  and  fish- 
spawning  beds? 

And  how  about  the  vast  quantities  of 
wastes  that  pollute  the  bay  every  day?  How 
can  the  fast  erosion  of  shorelines  be  halted? 
How  can  new  commerce  and  industry  be  at- 
tracted to  the  region — and  the  great  new 
recreation  and  tourist  industry  be  further 
encouraged? 

One  tool  he  sees  as  of  great  potential  value 
Is  the  subject  of  a  bUl  he  haa  introduced 
in  Congress.  It  calU  for  a  "hydraulic  model" 
of  the  whole  bay  and  its  tributaries.  On 
the  order  of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  big 
model  of  the  Mississippi  River — long  used  in 
research  Into  flood  control  and  the  like — 
this  Chesapeake  model  would.  Mr.  Morton 
feels,  be  of  great  aid  to  canal  engineers,  wild- 
life experts,  and  others. 

He  sees  It  as  a  scale  model  covering  12  acres 
showing  "in  detail  the  bay,  its  major  tri- 
butaries and  land  features;  It  will  duplicate 
the  tides,  currents,  and  freshwater  streams." 
The  price?  $2.5  million.  "Based  on  experi- 
ence with  other  such  models,"  he  says,  "this 
one  will  result  in  savings  fax  beyond  the 
cost  of  the  project." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  time  is 
already  very  late  In  the  Chesapeake  for  any 
assurance  of  Its  future  as  a  magnlflclent 
American  asset.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  usefulness  of  the  Eastern  Shore  Con- 
gressman's proposal.  Even  so  it  would  be 
Just  one  tool  in  an  effort  to  preserve  the 
natural  wonder  that  Is  Chesapeake  Bay. 


Knoxville  Journal.  KnoxvUle.  Tenn. 
The  editorial  appeared  in  the  Monday. 
March  29,  issue. 

Mr.  Smith's  penetrating  analysis  of 
the  bin  should  be  read  by  every  Member 
of  the  House.  I  commend  it  to  you  for 
a  guideline  to  follow  in  solving  this  great 
problem. 

Emotion  and  PoLincs  Should  Not  Be  Sole 
Vote  Bill  GuiDEa 
There  is  widespread  conviction  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  President's  new  voting  rights 
bUl,  submitted  to  Congress  last  week  in  draft 
form  from  the  office  of  the  tJ.S.  Attorney 
General.  Nicholas  KatzenbacU.  will  wheel 
through  both  Houses  by  substantial  majori- 
ties and  with  little  actual  consideration  by 
those  who  comprise  them  as  to  Just  what  the 
bin  is  about. 

This  unthinking  haste  on  the  part  of  our 
national  legislators  was  certainly  not  what 
the  Knoxville  Journal  had  in  mind  when  it 
commented  favorably  upon  the  objectives  of 
the  President's  speech  to  a  joint  session  of 
Congress  on  March  15,  and  ittged  that  the 
Job  of  giving  the  Negro  his  voting  rights  be 
gotten  along  with  to  cure  an  injustice  which 
has  existed  for  a  century. 

At  the  time  the  President  made  his  ad- 
dress we,  and  many  others  who  have  sympa- 
thized with  the  Negro's  plight,  had  no  notion 
that  Congress  was  ready  to  abdicate  its  re- 
sponsibility as  a  deliberative  body  and  to 
adopt  a  piece  of  legislation  forthwith,  regard- 
less of  either  Its  constitutionality  or  its  dis- 
criminatory character,  so  far  as  its  impact 
upon  all  States  was  concerned.  We  had  no 
idea  that  what  the  President  planned  was 
the  introduction  of  a  formula  for  compul- 
sory voting  which  Is  certainly  nowhere  men- 
tioned in  the  Constitution  and  is  repugnant 
to  our  whole  concept  of  a  free  ballot.  We 
did  not  foresee  that  the  President  and  the 
leadership  of  both  parties  la  both  Houses 
of  Congress  would  conspire  to  enact  a  bill  no 
less  vicious  in  Its  discriminatory  provisions 
than  are  those  in  the  voting  laws  of  the  six 
or  more  States  toward  which  the  legislation 
Is  directed. 


Emotion  and  Politics  Shonid  Not  Be  Sole 
Vote  BUl  Gnides 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ' 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1965 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  one  of  the  best 
editorials  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
reading,  regarding  the  proposed  voting 
rights  measure  now  pending  in  the 
Congress. 

The  editorial  was  written  by  one  of 
the  Nation's  outstanding  editorial 
writers,  Mr.  Guy  L.  Smith,  editor  of  the 


ONLY    TWO     INGREDItNTS 

What  thoughtful  people  throughout  the 
country  will  feel  is  that  the  President's  bill  is 
to  be  considered  by  Congreas — indeed,  was 
considered  by  those  who  authored  it — solely 
on  grounds  of  emotion  and  political  expedi- 
ency and  with  the  purpose  of  gaining  its 
adoption  by  Congress  on  the  basis  of  these 
two  ingredients  alone. 

It  is  too  bad  that  this  is  the  situation,  be- 
cause It  rules  out  the  kind  of  consideration 
which  deserves  to  be  given  to  any  law  which 
affects  the  basic  right^ — for  which  we  have 
contended  for  the  Negro  as  well  as  the 
white — of  every  citizen  of  this  country. 

It  is  a  matter  for  sorrow,  too,  that  the  Re- 
publican leadership  in  both  Houses  was  ap- 
parently committed  in  advance  to  any  kind 
of  bill  which  the  President  saw  fit  to  submit. 
Thus  there  exists  no  organized  opposition  in 
either  House  to  sections  of  the  bill  now  in 
committee  that  do  violence  -to  the  constitu- 
tional concept  of  govcrnmenrt  traditional  in 
this  Republic. 

It  is  a  matter  for  sorrow  that  the  Presi- 
dent chooses  to  do  anything  other  than  what 
could  be  done  without  violence  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  without  discrimination  against 
any  States  In  the  Union.  Dl-scriminatlon  in 
voting  practices  against  the  citizens  of  one 
State  deserves  the  identical  Federal  reprisal 
that  Is  contemplated  in  this  bill  against  only 
a  few.  How  can  the  President  and  Congress 
in  good  consceince  strike  down  the  voting 
laws  and  practices  in  half  a  dozen  States, 
while  leaving  untouched  13  others? 

ONE     OF    TWO     COT7RSES 

Here,  in  a  State  which  has  never  had  any 
requirements  for  voter  ellgibUity  on  the  books 
except  legal  residence,  we  repeat  that  it  is  the 


obUgatlon  of  Congress  to  take  one  of  two 
coiu^es.  either  of  which  In  our  conviction 
would  do  no  violence  to  the  Constitution  or 
discriminate  against  any  State: 

1.  Strike  down  eligibility  requirements  In 
all  States,  opening  them  up  to  Federal  regis- 
trars wherever  discrimination  on  account  of 
race,  creed,  or  color  can  be  shown,  or 

2.  Enact  the  President's  bill  to  Include  a 
mild  form  of  eligibility  requirement  for  all 
States  which  could  then  be  policed  by  Fed- 
eral "examiners,"  as  described  in  the  bill, 
wherever  discrimination  was  shown. 

Either  course  followed  would  contemplate 
removal  of  the  50  percent  voting  reqtiirement 
which  is  clearly  unconstitutional — only  in 
Russia  and  other  Communist  countries  arc 
citizens  required  to  vote. 

Section  3(a)  of  the  Johnson  bill  reads  as 
follows : 

"No  person  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote 
in  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  election  be- 
cavise  of  his  failure  to  comply  with  any  test 
or  device,  in  any  State  or  in  any  political  sub- 
division of  State  which  ( 1 )  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral determines  maintained  on  November  1, 
1964,  any  test  or  device  as  a  qualification  for 
voting,  and  with  respect  to  which  (2)  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Census  determines  that  less  than. 
50  per  centum  of  the  persons  of  voting  age 
residing  therein  were  registered  on  November 
1,  1964,  or  that  less  than  50  per  centum  cf 
such  persons  voted  In  the  presidential  elec- 
tloc  of  November  1964." 

SLY     REQUIREMENT 

Injection  of  this  sly  requirement  that  50 
percent  of  the  citizens  of  voting  age  in  a.ny 
State  must  have  been  registered  and  must 
have  voted  was  clearly  a  plan  to  outlaw  voter 
discrimination  in  half  a  dozen  States,  while 
in  no  way  interfering  with  voter  eligibility 
tests  which  are  on  the  books  in  13  States  ni 
addition  to  those  which  are  the  ^jeclal  tar- 
gets of  this  legislation.  It  seems  to  us  that 
it  Is  beyond  rational  debate  that  a  citizen  of 
this  State,  for  example,  who  votes  with  no 
eligibility  requirement  other  than  residence, 
should  be  able  to  move  into  any  other  State 
In  the  Union  and  vote  on  the  same  basis,  if 
the  Federal  Government  is  to  assume  juris- 
diction on  the  question  of  eligibility. 

The  trouble  is  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  apparently  ready  to  act  in  the  ro'e 
of  politicians  rather  than  in  one  of  states- 
men. They  are  thinking  of  what  will  get 
them  votes  in  next  year's  elections,  ratlier 
than  what  is  fair  to  and  constitutional  for 
all  voters  of  all  races  in  all  States. 
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A  Look  at  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
House  of  Representatives 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1965 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Ma: c'n 
25,  our  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
my  close  friend,  Mr.  Gerald  Ford  of 
Michigan,  was  the  guest  speaker  before 
the  National  Press  Club  of  Washington. 
D.C.  This  was  an  outstanding  and  wcW- 
articulated  statement  concerning  the 
shortcomings  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration and  the  efforts  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Republicans  to  discharge  their  resix-n- 
sibilities  as  an  effective  minority  party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  cor.- 
sent  I  include  the  remarks  of  the  gent.e- 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  before 
the  Pi-es5  Club  in  the  Appendix: 


Speech  bt  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
repttblican,  of  Michigan.  Before  the  Na- 
tional  Press   Club 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  Republican  Party 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  It's  true 
tliat  the  new  House  Republican  leadership 
h.isn't  won  any  spectacular  legislative  suc- 
ce.sses.  This  has  been  appropriately  noted 
bv  some.  But  we  never  campaigned  on  a 
platform  that— by  some  strange  sleight  of 
11  md  or  magic  potion— we  could  double  our 
numbers  and  slice  the  opposition  in  half 
before  November  1966. 

i\s  you  well  know,  the  numbers  on  each 
s  de  of  the  aisle  in  the  House  have  remained 
t'.e  same  since  November  3—140  Republicans 
t.  294  Democrats.  The  odds  are  rough.  But. 
t  .  coin  a  phrase— with  a  little  different 
(,,ist — we  shall  overcome. 

You  in  yotir  profession  and  those  of  us  in 
n.y  profession  face  the  same  powerhouse— 
bit  toadiflferentway. 

The  White  House  and  all  its  troops  try  to 
V  oon-feed  you— and  they  try  to  clobber  us. 
T^e  President  has  virtually  unlhnited  re- 
fer working  his  will — a  veritable 
authorities,    researchers, 


sources 

r;  -my    of    experts, 

n  ipagandists,  and  the  like. 

He  Is  also  king  pin  of  the  branch  of  Gov- 
cnment  that  employs  21/2  million  civilians 
and  controls  the  destiny  of  2,600.000  military 
pt-rsonnel.  These  two  groups  have  a  payroll 
c-st  totaling  $28  billion— and  together  they 
viU  spend   over   127   billion  tax  dollars  in 

fiscal  1966. 

This  awesome  power  and  the  vast  appa- 
ratus if  used  improperly,  could  mean  the 
^.therlng  away  and  eventually  the  death  of 
tie  two-party  system. 

There  is  nothing  constitutionally  ordained 
about  running  our  Government  tiirough  two 
crnat  political  parties. 

But  almost  from  the  start  our  Nation 
r^  ide  such  a  choice.  It  was  a  wise  decision. 
We  avoided  the  chaos  of  a  multiparty  gov- 
e:;iment.  We  avoided  the  loss  of  freedom 
of  the  single  party  system.  And  we  built 
irio  government  an  additional  set  of  checks 
EUjd  balances. 

Not  only  does  a  strong  second  party  pro- 
vide the  electorate  with  legislative  alterna- 
tives but  also  with  a  remarkably  high  level 
0!  honesty  and  frankness. 

Our  American  news  media  have  a  noble 
t:\iditlon  in  demanding  the  facts,  bursting 
the  bubble  of  propaganda,  unstuffing  the 
shirt,  and  exposing  the  corrupt.  You  of  the 
news  media  can  perform  your  Job  better  if 
thi'  relative  strengths  of  our  two  parties  are 
m  re  nearly  in  balance  and  not  so  far  out 
of  kilter. 

\\hen  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
fcr-  nches  are  dominated  by  the  same  politi- 
c.  ■;  party,  the  Committees  on  Government 
rations  of  the  House  and  Senate,  which 
e  broad  Investigating  authority,  should 
under  the  control  of  the  minority  party, 
smacks  of  legalized  collusion  when  we 
;  the  suspect  and  the  district  attorney 
blood  relatives.  To  make  our  Federal 
.ernment  function  better,  to  help  you  get 
■  facts.  Republicans  in  Congress  believe 
th.,:.  new  idea  would  be  a  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

Here  would  be  a  genuine  vehicle  to  as- 
6u;e  that  the  voice  of  the  minority  would 
be  heard,  that  the  majority  would  be  con- 
s'inuly  on  notice  that  Its  actions  or  Inac- 
tions were  subject  to  effective  and  critical 
re.  lew.  Here  would  be  an  assurance  the 
pui.'lic  through  your  help  would  know  that 
;;.^  coverup  or  wTongdoing  would  be  im- 
pr-  bable  if  not  impossible. 

I-  is  safe  to  speculate  that  with  such  a 
sc  p  there  would  be  more  public  confidence 
th.t  the  real  Bobby  Baker  story  had  been 
u,:ix. 

r'-.e  Democrats  certainly  have  us  over- 
whelmed nvunerically  in  Congress.  We  could 
f  r.  "What's  the  use?"  That's  no  answer  for 
the  American  people,  for  you  or  for  ourselves. 
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Fortunately  there  is  a  constructive  ferment 
right  now  in  the  Republican  Party. 

We  liave  already  made  some  reorganization 
of  our  internal  machinery.  The  research 
and  planning  committee  Is  working  at  long- 
range  policy.  We  are  creating  special  task 
forces  on  major  substantive  issues  In  such 
rapid  succession  that  one  observer  said  we 
were  setting  up  "an  antlpoverty  program  for 
Republican  intellectuals." 

John  Rhodes,  with  a  beefed-up  staff,  is 
policy  committee  chairman,  and  this  reor- 
ganized group  will  deal  with  current,  day-to- 
day legislative  problems. 

On  the  basis  of  simple  mathematics,  the 
administration  can  pass  about  everything  it 
wants  to  in  this  Congress,  particularly  if  It 
twists  a  few  arms  as  it  did  in  the  Nasser  vic- 
tory on  an  appropriation  bill  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Nevertheless  we  will  win  on  some  issues  in 
this  Congress.  More  Importantly.  Republi- 
cans will  build  a  record  for  a  substantially 
stronger   representation   after   November   8, 

1966. 

The  Republican  strategy  in  the  House  will 
be  diversified.  We'll  be  grateful  for  any 
Democratic  support.  North  or  South.  To 
compete  with  the  administration,  we  will 
offer: 

1 .  Opposition  to  administration's  alms  and 
methods  when  we  think  both  are  wrong,  but 
never  obstructionism  Jiist  for  its  own  sake. 

2.  Constructive  alternatives  to  administra- 
tion schemes  when  we  feel  they  are  tackling 
the  right  problems  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the 
wrong  way. 

House  Republicans  have  already  recom- 
paended  responsible  proposals  this  year  in 
medicare,  education,  housing,  and  Appala- 
chia. 

3.  Workable  programs,  developed  through 
our  task  forces,  to  meet  the  many  problems 
the  administration  U  ignoring  or  neglecUng. 
We  refuse  to  concede  that  Democrats  have 
a  monopoly  on  ideas  for  the  solution  of  do- 
mestic or  foreign  difficulties. 

4.  Wholehearted  support  for  the  President 
when  we  think  he  is  right.  Vietnam 
policy  in  the  last  few  weeks  is  the  prime 
example.  More  and  more  Republicans  have 
stanchly  backed  the  President  while  more 
and  more  Democrats  have  changed  their 
tune  to  favor  immediate  negotiation  and 
tall-between-our-legs   withdrawal. 

On  the  domestic  scene  we  recall  that  the 
Congress  has  enacted  three  laws  on  clvU 
rights  since  1957.  Progress  has  been  made 
In  the  South  because  there  Is  a  growing  pub- 
lic conscience  and  sense  of  Justice. 

Yet  even  In  1964  far  too  many  eligible  Ne- 
groes of  voting  age  were  not  registered  to 
vote  in  11  Southern  States.  For  some  part 
of  the  2,800,000  who  are  unregistered,  the 
franchise  Is  unattainable  regardless  of  their 
qualifications.  In  some  Islands  of  resistance, 
the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is 
still  being  flouted. 

The  Republican  leadership  insists  this 
violation  of  constitutional  rights  must  end 
prior  to  the  1966  election. 

The  achievement  of  this  goal  requires  a 
new  and  strong  Federal  voting  rights  law. 
This  legislation  should: 

1.  Effectively  and  speedily  end  the  un- 
constitutional denial  of  the  right  to  vote 
everywhere  In  the  United  States. 

2.  Terminate  unreasonable  standards  for 
registration  and  voting  without  Interfering 
with  the  reasonable  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  States. 

3.  Terminate  any  discriminatory  applica- 
tion of  requirements  for  registration  and 
voting. 

4.  Should  not  penalize  areas  which  are  not 
gxiilty  of  discrimination. 

The  voting  rights  bill  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  submitted  to  the  Congress  falls 
short  of  meeting  these  standards. 

This  bill  appears  to  affect  only  the  18.  pos- 
sibly 20.  States  which  have  some  kind  of  lit- 
eracy test  as  a  qualification  for  voting.  It 
does  not  apply  to  four  southern   States  in 


which  are  found  25  percent  of  the  unregis- 
tered Negroes  of  the  South — Arkansas.  FIcm*- 
ida,  Tennessee,  and  Texas.  It  does  not  apply 
to  Smith  County,  Tex.,  with  low  voter  turn- 
out among  a  population  of  27  percent  Negro. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  does  apply  to  Aroos- 
took County.  Maine,  where  only  1  percent  of 
the  population  Is  nonwhlte. 

This  bill  Ignores  those  discriminatory  prac- 
tices used  m  the  States  that  do  not  employ 
literacy  and  similar  tests. 

In  the  literacy-test  States  it  largely  Ig- 
nores discrimination  that  touches  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  population. 

This  bill  introduces  a  strange  kind  of  geo- 
graphical discrimination.  It  nullifies  the 
literacy  test  in  Martin  County,  N.C..  where 
49.9  percent  of  the  voting-age  population 
went  to  the  polls  in  1964,  but  it  leaves  the 
literacy  test  in  full  effect  in  Guilford  County. 
N.C..  which  registered  a  turnout  of  52.5  per- 
cent of  Its  voting-age  population. 

This  bUl  leaves  untouched  too  much  dis- 
crimination in  too  many  places.  If  it  Is 
X>assed  as  drafted,  the  Congress  will  find 
itself  stniggllng  with  yet  another  voting 
rights  bUl  In  1966  or  1967. 

The  administration's  biU  wUl  not  accomp- 
lish all  that  must  be  done.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Congressman  William  McChlloch. 
of  Ohio.  I  believe  there  wlU  be  a  Republican 
voting  rights  biU  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  will  be  more  comprehensive 
in  Its  application.  The  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
members  of  the  House  Republican  task  force 
on  the  right  to  vote  and  others  have  been  at 
work  on  such  a  hiil  for  several  weeks.  They 
are  considering,  among  other  proposals,  those 
made  by  Republican  Members  of  the  Con- 
grers  before  the  President  presented  his  bill. 
This  more  effective  proposal  will  be  ready  for 
consideration  by  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

This  overall  blueprint  for  Republican  legis- 
lative action  is  based  on  what  we  conceive 
to  be  our  duty  to  the  43  percent  of  the 
American  electorate  who  put  us  In  oflQce.  and 
to  the  people  as  a  whole  who  face  ever- 
increasing  Federal  domination  and  erosion  of 
their  liberties  unless  an  articulate  opposition 
functions  effectively. 

It  is  based  on  the  hard  truth  that  the  Re- 
public Party  to  win  in  1966  must  earn  and 
regain  the  respect  of  many  millions  of  vot- 
ers— and  it  cannot  do  this  by  sitting  on  the 
sidelines  and  waiting  for  an  international  or 
domestic  catastrophe  to  produce  a  call  for 
a  change  of  leadership. 

It  is  based  also  on  a  profoxind  conviction 
that  something  more  than  talk  of  unity  and 
consensus  is  demanded  by  the  challenges  of 
our  times. 

We  subscribe  to  the  observation  of  Senator  - 
Robert  A.  Taft  in  1961.  endorsed  by  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  1960.  that  if  you  permit  appeals 
to  tinity  to  bring  an  end  to  criticism,  we  en- 
danger not  only  the  constitutional  liberties 
of  our  country,  but  even  its  future  existence. 
We  raise  the  question  of  whether  it  is 
enough  in  these  days  of  danger  and  turmoil 
for  our  President  to  continue  to  act  as  a 
consenstis  politician  Instead  of  a  statesman 
who  leads. 

Waiting  lor  a  consensus  can  and  often  does 
mean  Ignoring  little  problems  until  they  be- 
come big  ones. 

It  can  and  does  mean  inaction  until  the 
riots  start — whether  in  Saigon  or  in  Selma. 

As  recently  as  January,  the  President  was 
referring  with  satisfaction — according  to 
some  well-known  coliminlsts — to  our  policy 
in  South  Vietnam  as  one  of  creative  inaction. 
To  me,  this  is  a  fantastic  concept — bet- 
ter described,  perhaps,  as  "dynamic  paral- 
ysis." 

Yet  this  attitude  was  reflected  In  the  state 
of  the  Union  message,  which  suggested  that 
the  International  scene  was  so  Improved  that 

we  couid  all  but  forget  It  in  favor  of  domestic 
affairs. 
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The  disarray  of  NATO  Is  all  but  Ignored  by 
the  adminlstxatlon.  Nasser  and  Sukarno 
thumb  their  nosee  with  seeming  impiinlty. 

And  the  disruptive  volcee  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  not  only  undercut  the  Presid&it 
in  his  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  at  a  time  of 
national  crisis;  they  also  raise  the  very  grave 
danger  of  a  Commvurlst  miscalctilation  as  to 
otir    intentions    In   Vietnam    and    southeast 

We  believe  In  keeping  the  ball  on  the 
enemy's  goalllne — not  t>ackpedallng  to  our 
20-yard  line  before  starting  the  next  play. 

The  President  can  always  coiint  on  Repub- 
lican support  when  his  foreign  policy  is  firm 
and  decisive  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  m 
the  national  Interest. 

But  if  ever  there  was  a  time  for  broad- 
guaged  revival  of  genuine  bipartisanship  in 
foreign  policy  in  the  spirit  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Arthur  Vandenberg,  that  time  is  now. 
Senator  Vandenberg,  who  was  my  fellow 
townsman,  was  largely  responsible  for  my 
getting  Into  politics. 

He  arrived  at  a  thoughtful  concept  of  the 
Nation's  best  Interests  in  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters which  served  the  American  people  mag- 
nificently well — and  it  is  a  concept  which  I 
would  be  honored  to  help  to  expand  beyond 
current  policy  in  South  Vietnam. 

But  foreign  policy  bipartisanship  in  the 
Vandenberg  pattern  means  genuine  consulta- 
tion across  party  lines  In  determining 
policy — not  Just  using  the  Republicans  for 
afterthought  window  dressing. 

It  does  not  mean  merely  a  summons  to  the 
White  House  in  a  moment  of  crisis,  and  then 
calling  In  the  photographers  and  announc- 
ing Republican  endorsement  of  an  adminis- 
tration policy  already  determined. 

Nor  does  it  mean  foreclosure  of  Republican 
criticism  of  foreign  policy  when  we  are  con- 
vinced the  administration  is  wrong. 

Some  of  our  problems,  particularly  a  lack 
of  unity,  have  been  created  by  Republicans. 
On  behalf  of  America's  future,  I  suggest  that 
the  present  political  Imbalance — however 
self-inflicted — Is  not  a  good  thing. 

Under  our  system  no  party  can  be  doc- 
trinaire, sectarian,  narrow  in  its  appeal  or 
misrepresented  to  have  such  an  Image,  how- 
ever, unfair  the  charge  might  be — and  still 
attract  the  majority  of  the  electorate. 

The  high  ground  of  moderation  with  un- 
selfish unity  is  not  only  common  horsesense 
lor  a  political  party — It  is  also  representative 
of  the  people  and  In  keeping  with  the  under- 
lying genius  of  the  American  political  sys- 
tem. 

The  day-to-day  rebuilding  of  Republican 
policy  and  the  party  must  begin  in  the  Con- 
gress— and  because  all  the  House  must  face 
the  voters  next  year,  the  heaviest  burden  of 
the  task  must  be  carried  In  the  House. 

We  aim  to  correct  that  imbalance — to  re- 
establish two-party  government.  Far  from 
lamenting  our  fate,  House  Republicans  are 
wide  open  to  fresh  ideas  and  confident  that 
new  approaches,  full  participation,  and  re- 
newed dedication  can  earn  new  friends  for 
the  Republican  Party  and  made  an  Important 
contribution  to  the  future  of  America. 
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HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  time 
of  national  prosperity  as  we  attempt  to 
launch  a  Great  Society  vmparalleled  in 


the  history  of  man,  one  segment  of  our 
society  continues  in  economic  bondage. 
I  speak,  of  course,  of  our  uniformed 
military  personnel  whose  economic 
plight  is  reaching  proportions  of  a  na- 
tional disgrace. 

Earlier  this  month  I  Introduced  a 
bill — UM.  6553 — which  would  increase 
pay  for  men  entering  military  service 
and  those  with  less  than  2  years  of  serv- 
ice. This  is  a  small  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

But  on  the  broader  scale  of  general 
miUtary  pay,  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  a  constituent  of  mine  who  is  now 
on  Active  Army  duty  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. This  letter  from  Army  Capt.  Rich- 
ard P.  Yates  of  Ripon,  Wis.,  speaks  for 
itself  as  the  most  eloquent  testimonial 
for  the  need  of  action  by  Congress  that 
has  come  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  this  letter  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  include  it  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  : 
Headquarters,  Berlin  Brigade, 
Office  of  the  Quarthrm aster, 

Sttbsistenck  Branch, 
APO,  New  York.  March  22,  1965. 
Subject:  Military  pay  Increase. 
Hon.  John  A.  Race, 

Representative  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
HoiLse  Office  Building,  -.  1 

Washington,  D.C.:  • 

This  letter  is  a  request  for  your  support  of 
a  substantial  military  pay  Increase. 

Two  recent  clippings  from  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  newspaper  of  March  5,  1965,  are 
quoted  for  yovir  information. 

One  is  the  caption  below  a  picture  of  a 
pretty  blond,  and  reads  a3  follows:  "Ex- 
bunny  at  Work — Mary  Ellen  Terzlu,  a  former 
Playboy  Club  bunny  girl,  has  gone  to  work 
as  a  $7,200  typist  for  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  headed  by  Represent- 
ative Adam  Clayton  Powei*,,  Democrat,  of 
New  York." 

The  other  is  under  the  headline  "Military 
Losing  Trained  Officers,  Men  at  Serious 
Pace."  I  will  quote  the  first  two  paragraphs 
for  you: 

"Despite  two  military  pay  raises  in  as 
many  years,  the  armed  services  are  losing 
trained  officers  and  enlisted  men  at  a  serious 
pace. 

"An  Associated  Press  survey  shows  that 
the  services  regard  still  inadequate  pay,  poor 
housing,  prolonged  separation  from  families, 
and  eroded  fringe  benefits  as  major  factors." 
From  here,  the  article  written  by  Fred  S. 
Hoffman  and  carried  over  tbe  AP  wire,  gave 
detailed  figures  on  losses  by  service  and 
grade. 

Let's  analyze  this  situation  to  see  what 
It  offers.  First,  let  us  asBume  that  Miss 
Terziu  works  5'/2  days  per  week  at  8  hours 
per  day,  does  not  draw  a^•ertlme  pay  for 
hours  worked  over  40,  aad  has  2  weeks' 
vacation  with  pay  per  year.  Her  hourly  pay, 
as  a  typist,  comes  to  $3.27  per  hour. 

A  captain  with  between  4  and  6  years  of 
Government  services,  who  te  to  be  available 
24  hours  per  day,  7  days  per  week,  who  has 
been  unable,  due  to  circumstances  of  his 
Job,  to  take  more  than  half  of  his  vacation 
time,  earns  $1.42  per  hour  computed  at  his 
basic  pay  rate,  or  $1.98  per  hour  if  all  pay 
and  allowances  are  considered. 

While  Miss  Terzlu.  who  is  a  handy  ex- 
ample. Is  called  upon  to  be  basically  familiar 
with  forms,  letters,  typing  procedures,  and 
other  routine  operations,  let  us  compare  the 
necessary  scope  of  knowledge  for  a  typical 
Army  captain. 

Since  letters  on  this  subject  cannot  avoid 
being  subjective  to  a  degree,  I  offer  myself 
as  a  typical  officer — not  with  an  exceptional 


form  of  duty — but  rather  with  a  routine  but 
necessary  type  of  assignment  and  an  average 
background  of  service. 

After  Joining  the  Army  in  June  1959  with 
a  commission  (RA)  in  Quartermaster  and 
detaU  in  Armor,  my  experience  has  included; 
Command  of  a  mechanized  flamethrower 
platoon — involving  knowledge  of  tank  gun- 
nery for  both  normal  and  special  weapons, 
armor  and  infantry  tactics,  tracked  and 
wheeled  vehicle  maintenance,  communica- 
tion procedures,  maintenance  and  equip- 
ment, desert  survival,  first  aid,  as  well  as 
the  care  and  preservation  of  minds,  morale, 
and  body  of  some  20  other  human  beings, 
who  were  not  mine  only  to  train,  but  after 
duty  as  well. 

Executive  officer  of  an  installation  head- 
quarters company:  350  persons  to  supervise, 
educate,  train,  discipline,  counsel,  and  lead. 
A  unit  messhall  and  supply  room  to  super- 
vise. Including  the  Inspection  to  be  sure  the 
U.S.  Government  is  getting  maximum  use  of 
its  dollar. 

Quartermaster  inspector:  Technical  inspt'c- 
tor  of  all  Q.M.  equipment  on  a  post,  ranging 
from  petroleum  storage  tanks  to  scarves,  to 
be  sure  all  Is  maintained  properly,  repaired 
when  economically  necessary  to  protect  the 
Government  interest. 

Storage  officer  for  class  II,  m,  and  IV 
products — used  knowledge  of  the  character- 
istics of  all  Items  of  quartermaster  responsi- 
bility other  than  food,  to  Insure  maximum 
utilization,  proper  storage,  preventative  as 
well  as  ciuratlve  maintenance  and  proper 
stockage  levels  to  provide  for  emergency  op- 
erations. Included  working  knowledge  o:  a 
great  variety  of  petrol eiun  products. 

Class  I  officer — Am  supervising  a  $4,200,000 
annual  business  in  both  perishable  and  non- 
perishable  foodstuffs — to  insure  their  proper 
storage,  issue  and  constimption  both  in  troop 
messes  and  in  a  commissary  store  which  is 
essential  in  an  oversea  theater.  Am  super- 
vising a  bakery.  Have  and  need  a  working 
knowledge,  developed  on  the  Job,  of  a  for- 
eign language  in  both  technical  and  conversa- 
tional fields  to  properly  work  with  local  citi- 
zens at  the  place  of  duty.  Must  know  the 
characteristics  of  a  great  variety  of  foods  and 
be  able  to  properly  gage  the  life  of  items  to 
insure  fullest  possible  use.  Must  plan  for 
the  requisition  of  food  Items,  and  properly 
compute  to  avoid  excess  yet  avoid  running 
out  when  shipments  fail  to  arrive. 

Some  6V2  months  have  been  spent  as  a  stu- 
dent at  Army  schools,  not  including  the  time 
which  was  spent  by  the  Army  instructing  me 
as  an  ROTC  cadet. 

Further,  like  most  commissioned  officers.  I 
am  a  college  graduate,  and  many  officers  have 
post  graduate  degrees. 

All  these  add  up  to  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects to  be  known,  a  great  amount  of  money 
spent  In  training  as  well  as  much  responsi- 
bility handled  by  one  typical  Army  captain. 
It  is  not  felt  necessary  to  discuss  the  ex- 
tremely high  mental,  moral  and  physical 
standards  imposed  upon  the  commis.'^ioned 
officer  today. 

Yet,  a  typist  is  paid  a  salary  which  is  be- 
tween 2  and  2V2  times  the  captain's  pay.  She 
no  doubt  has  a  certainty  of  where  she  will 
be  living  and  working  for  more  than  3  years 
at  a  time  at  best.  She  may  choose  to  get 
married  and  can  be  sure  of  living  with  her 
husband  without  a  knowledge  of  long  separa- 
tion frequently  forced  upon  her  by  her  job. 

The  unpleasant  sides  of  the  military  have 
been  accepted  by  the  career  soldier  and  officer 
with  the  belief  that  the  Government  will  live 
up  to  Its  promises.  The  danger  and  sadness 
have  been  felt  to  be  part  of  the  job.  and 
reasonable  exchange  for  an  Income  which 
offers  an  opportunity  to  properly  provide  for 
a  family.  We  do  not  yet  have  that  type  of 
income. 

By  the  constant  shaving  of  the  benefits  to 
the  serviceman,  such  as  the  discussed  cut- 
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ting  of  commissary  privileges,  losses  to  the 
Government  of  trained  personnel  increase. 
By  the  failure  of  pay  to  meet  the  standards 
needed  to  provide  for  a  family  in  the  man- 
ner which  the  soldier's  counterpart  In  experi- 
ence, age,  and  education  can  do,  trained  men 
Kave  the  service  for  the  good  of  their  fam- 
ilies. By  the  constant  promise  of  future 
bt-neflts  at  cost  of  present  discomfort,  and 
then  the  possibility  of  reduction  of  future 
benefits,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  soldier  has 
r.  I  faith  in  his  Government  to  support  him 
in  his  time  of  need.  The  President  has  stated 
r,.s  desire  that  the  military  become  first-class 
c.:izens,  yet  a  college  graduate  with  nearly  6 
years  of  experience  earns  less  than  half  the 
s..:.iry  of  a  typist. 

A  pay  raise,  not  only  in  basic  pay,  but  in 
q  i.irters  and  subsistence  allowances,  is  es- 
$•  ntial  to  keep  trained,  capable  individuals 
ir.  the  service.  Retention  of  trained  people 
1.=^  clearly  a  desirable  and  money-saving 
pr. 'f)OSltlon. 

To  not  give  a  raise  could  cause  far  more 
expense  to  the  Government  due  to  constant 
replacement  of  trained  personnel  than  the 
C'  ~t  of  a  good  pay  increase. 

.^s  an  Army  officer  and  citizen  of  Rlpon, 
Wis.,  I  urgently  request  your  support  for  an 
Increase  in  military  pay. 

Richard  P.  Yates, 

Captain.  QMC, 
Chief,  Subsistence  Branch. 


World's   Image 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF   IU.INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1965 

.Mr.  MURPHY  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  public  image  on  which  the  United 
States  spends  millions  of  dollars  annually 
is  .suffering  from  malnutrition  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  actions  in  Selma,  Ala.  The 
shock  of  brutality  in  Alabama  has  vi- 
brcted  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
noiiwhite  populations  in  foreign  coun- 
tries are  listening  and  viewing  these 
events  with  consternation.  The  police 
a^.-aults  on  the  marchers  in  Selma  must 
make  foreigners  wonder  if  democracy 
pr.^otices  what  it  preaches. 

Tiie  primary  reason  why  we  must  at- 
tack the  problems  of  discrimination  is 
roo.ed  in  our  basic  commitments  as  a 
nation  and  people.  Discrimination  due 
to  race,  color,  and  religion  should  be 
eliirinated  not  to  make  others  think  bet- 
ter of  us  but  because  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  principles  to  which  our  demo- 
cra  ic  society  is  dedicated. 

A.s  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  in  my  travels  abroad.  I 
ha^o  been  asked  by  foreign  correspond- 
ents- in  African  nations  why  a  democratic 
coui.tiT  like  the  United  States  portravs 
a  c  obal  image  that  the  white  race  is 
^u;  ■lior  or  entitled  to  special  privileges 
bec.iuse  of  race.  The  Soviets  and  par- 
ticii.arly  the  Red  Chinese  are  using  the 
-el.-na  incidents  to  propagandize  the  non- 
^nup  nations  that  the  color  of  people  is 
the  determining  factor  for  classifying 
cil!.~tnship  in  Alabama.  Pictures  show- 
ing scenes  of  brutality  in  Selma  are  be- 
ing distributed  in  Asia  by  the  Red  Chi- 
nese, 


The  United  States  is  widely  regarded  as 
the  home  of  democracy  and  the  leader  of 
the  struggle  for  freedom,  for  himiaJi 
rights,  and  for  human  dignity.  We  are 
expected  to  be  the  model  and  no  higher 
compliment  could  be  paid  to  us.  So  our 
failure  to  live  up  to  our  proclaimed  ideals 
are  noted  and  magnified  and  distorted. 

Racial  discrimination  and  its  exploita- 
tion by  the  Communists  have  injured  our 
international  position.  The  reason  we 
have  not  suffered  greater  damage  is  that 
we  have  made  progress  in  removing  dis- 
criminatory laws  and  practices  and  have 
advanced  to  full  equality.  We  must  re- 
gain our  lost  image  by  demonstrating  to 
the  world  that  our  Nation  will  not  tol- 
erate racial  and  social  injustices  among 
its  citizens. 


Wbo  Speaks  for  the  Charch? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF  Missoum 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  March 
28  issue  of  the  Washington  Star  there 
appears  an  article  by  Dr.  Frederick 
Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, entitled  "Who  Speaks  for  the 
Church?"  It  is  an  excellent  article.  It 
deserves  to  be  read  by  every  clergyman 
in  the  Nation,  as  well  as  by  laymen.  Dr. 
Harris  wonders  aloud  how  so  many  of  our 
clergymen  can  ignore  or  "sweep  under 
the  rug"  the  Communist  threat,  while 
concentrating  their  efforts  on  other 
causes,  however  well  meaning  they  may 
be.    He  notes  that: 

Among  those  who  are  asumlng  national 
and  world  leadership  among  the  churches,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  so  far  as  communism 
is  concerned,  there  is,  to  use  a  Scrlpt\iral 
phrase,  "a  silence  that  could  be  heard  in 
heaven." 

The  article  follows : 

Who  Speaks  for  the  Church? 

(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain, 

U.S.  Senate) 

A  fear-haunted  question  is  raised  In  a  re- 
cent letter  from  a  highly  Intelligent  life-long 
friend,  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  a  great 
Eastern  city.  He  poses  an  agonizing  query 
growing  out  of  the  disruption  and  disloca- 
tion in  the  contemiKwary  yeasty  humanity. 
He  asks,  "Into  what  kind  of  a  world  are  our 
grandchildren  headed?"  An  influential 
Communist,  who  is  a  Judas  to  his  U.S. 
citizenship,  answered  In  the  dedication 
of  a  book  he  wrote  some  years  ago — "To 
my  great-grandson,  J.W.K.,  who  will  live  In  a 
Communist  United  States."  That  would 
mean  that  he  would  live  under  a  coercive 
government  where  the  vote  is  not  denied  to 
just  a  tiny  minority  but  in  a  system  in  which 
no  one  is  allowed  to  vote  except  where  the 
ballot  is  stamped  by  a  dictator. 

Concerning  the  right  to  vote  in  our  land, 
this  is  a  time  of  seething  emotion  bordering 
on  hysteria.  In  some  demonstrations  dunce 
caps  and  martyr  halos  are  strangely  mixed. 

In  such  a  time  it  needs  to  be  said,  espe- 
cially to  the  churchmen  who  are  so  aroused, 
that  in  facing  squarely  domestic  adjustments 
to  meet  the  tests  of  true  government  by  the 
people,  the  unpardonable  sin  is  for  Ameri- 
cans out  of  zeal  to  redress  any  national  flaws. 


to  allow  themselves,  unknowingly,  to  be  used 
by  a  sinister  world  conspiracy  against  human 
dignity.  This  blasphemous  system  is  en- 
gaged in  a  lying  world  campaign  to  utterly 
dlst<n-t  the  true  Image  of  this  Nation  of  ovir 
pride  and  prayer.  The  hate  America  propa- 
ganda, whose  poison  is  being  blown  around 
the  planet.  Is  bom  of  communism's  fear  com- 
plex that  the  United  States,  with  its  material 
and  moral  might,  is  the  one  and  only  power 
that  can  thunder  to  this  scourge  of  fetters — 
"You  shall  not  pass."  Never  in  history  has 
there  been  such  a  colossal  campaign  to  peddle 
lies  about  any  country.  Lenin's  directions 
are  now  in  full  operation  that  any  distortion 
or  prevarication  is  permissible  if  it  advances 
the  cause  he  fathered.  » 

For  instance,  one  of  the  charges  being 
made  about  "imperialistic  America"  is  that 
the  one-tenth  of  its  population  belonging  to 
the  Negro  race,  the  descendants  of  slaves 
snatched  from  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa, 
are  here  treated  with  contempt,  denied  all 
opportunities  for  advancement,  and  in  spite 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  held  in 
virtual  subjection.  American  Negroes  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  heme,  members  of  Joey 
Adams  entertainment  group  totying  the 
world,  nailed  down  that  lie  at  a  public  ques- 
tion and  answer  period  In  a  foreign  country. 
They  were  being  taunted  by  communistic 
stooges  about  the  place  of  their  race  in 
America.  One  of  the  quartet  indignantly 
answered  for  them  all.  Glaring  at  the  ques- 
tioners he  said:  "Listen,  Pals,  outside  of 
heaven  there  Is  only  one  place  I  want  to  be 
and  that's  the  United  States.  Sure,  we  got 
problems,  but  we've  got  laws,  and  we've  got 
courts,  and  we've  got  millions  of  Americans 
of  all  races  and  creeds  and  aU  colors,  who  are 
willing  to  lay  down  their  lives  to  make  pos- 
sible the  freedom  of  a  man  called  Abraham 
Lincoln.  We've  got  it  made  In  our  country!" 
This  black  man  was  exposing  the  fiction  of 
the  communistic  line. 

Let  no  one  in  America,  now  de^ly  con- 
cerned about  voting  rights  for  some  groups 
belonging  to  one-tenth  of  our  poptilatlon. 
be  so  naive  as  to  be  oblivious  to  the  ugly 
fact  that  the  commtmistic  conspiracy  which 
Is  out  to  deny  the  sacred  right  of  the  vote 
for  everybody,  is  using  the  pwesent  agitation 
in  America  to  advance  their  own  evU  cause. 
There  is  more  back  of  that  statement  that 
can  be  put  In  this  article. 

The  question  we  are  raising  here,  with  no 
condemnation  for  religious  leaders  who  are 
marching  today  in  a  cause  that  grips  their 
conscience.  Is:  Have  these  same  leaders  any 
vivid  realization  of  what  is  in  store  for  all 
Americans  if  the  world  objectives  of  that 
blasphemous,  godless  system,  are  attained? 
And,  make  no  mistake  about  It,  It  is  so  far 
on  its  way  as  to  blstnch  our  faces  with  fear. 
But  with  this  menace  hanging  like  a 
Damascvis  sword  over  the  fragUe  thread  of 
our  Ubertles,  are  these  same  religious  lead- 
ers so  vociferous  now  as  they  deal  with  grow- 
ing pains  of  a  dMnocracy,  equally  vocal  as 
they  face  the  most  dastardly  system  the  ages 
have  known?  It  Is  a  tragic  fact  that  the 
answer  to  that  question  must  be  "No." 
Among  those  who  are  assuming  national  and 
world  leadership  among  the  churches,  It 
must  be  admitted  that  so  far  as  communism 
Is  concerned,  there  Is,  to  use  a  scriptural 
phrase,  "A  silence  that  could  be  heard  in 
heaven." 

One  of  these  leaders  has  said,  "Let  us  quit 
moralizing  about  communism  and  to  com- 
mimism."  His  word  for  that  conspiracy,  and 
that  of  many  of  his  colleagues,  is  acconuno- 
datlon,  coexistence,  cooperation.  We  are 
speaking  now  of  Protestant  leadership. 
Thank  God  the  Roman  Catholics  are  arrayed 
against  religion's  most  malignant  foe.  Would 
to  God  that  In  every  chiu-ch  In  America  the 
perils  of  this  godless  force  were  being  poured 
into  the  minds  of  the  young — and,  of  the 
older.  Would  that  every  church,  as  its 
bounden  duty,  would  have  Its  entire  mem- 
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bership  familiar  with  every  chapter  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover's  "Masters  of  Deceit."  There 
could  be  no  more  effective  antidote  to  the 
tragically  mistaken  attitude  of  some  church 
leaders  as  they  encoiirage  the  coming  genera- 
tion to  stroke  the  ferocious  leopard  (which 
has  not  changed  its  spots)  and  to  murmur, 
'pretty  pxussy." 

It  is  high  time  for  religious  people  of 
every  name  or  sign  to  raise  the  question  in 
this  time  of  dire,  crisis,  "Who  speaks  for  the 
church?" 


The  Buddhists'  Role  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  2 
years  ago  I  warned  that  some  of  the 
Buddhists  were  being  used  by  the  Com- 
munists in  their  efforts  to  subvert  the 
nations  of  southeast  Asia. 

As  you  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  Buddhist 
demonstrations  against  the  goverrunent 
of  the  late  President  Diem  for  alleged 
religious  persecution  played  a  big  part 
in  the  crisis  in  that  country. 

As  I  feared  and  as  I  predicted,  these 
activities  have  not  ceased  after  the  tragic 
murder  of  President  Diem.  Buddhist - 
led  and  inspired  demonstrations  against 
the  successive  governments  in  Vietnam 
have  aggravated  the  political  situation 
in  that  country  and  have  hami>ered  the 
go^rnment's  efforts  directed  against 
Communist  Vletcong  subversion  and 
guerrilla  warfare. 

Just  the  other  day,  my  attention  was 
called  to  an  article  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject which  appeared  in  the  March  13, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Hong  Kong  Tiger 
Standard.  I  am  inserting  that  article 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and  I  wish 
to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

Buddhist  Chiefs  Back  Vietcong 

Moscow. — A  Communist  correspondent  re- 
ported in  the  newspaper  Pravda  today  that 
South  Vietnamese  Buddhist  leaders  are  on 
the  Communist  side. 

Wilfred  Burchett,  Australian-born  free- 
lance newsman  wrote  that  South  Vietnam's 
Buddhists  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
ranks  "understand  that  American  interven- 
tion Is  the  only  cau^  of  a  continuation  of 
the  war." 

"Their  movement  has  taken  on  a  decisively 
anti-American  coloring  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Buddhists  and  the  (Communist) 
National  Liberation  Front  Is  being  carried 
on  at  all  levels. 

"Two  respected  Buddhist  leaders  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,"  Burchett  wrote. 

The  Moscow-based  newsman  made  the 
statement  in  the  concluding  article  in  a 
series  of  reports  he  made  on  a  recent  visit 
with  rebel  Vletcong  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

Meanwhile,  the  Buddhist  Institute  of 
Suigon  (Vien  Hoa  Dao)  today  issued  a  com- 
mimlque  officially  confirming  that  the 
"movement  for  the  safeguard  of  peace  and 
the  happiness  of  the  people"  sponsored  by 
Senior  Monk  Thich  Quang  Lien  had  no  link 
with  the  institute. 

The  communique  said  the  movement 
stemmed  from  Thlch  Quang  Lien's  personal 
initiative  and  that  the  institute  now  re- 
gnrded  the  jnatter  as  "settled." 


The  communique  was  signed  by  Senior 
Monk  Thich  Nhat  Thien,  chief  of  the  insti- 
tute's press  service,  after  a  meeting  of  insti- 
tute leaders.  The  communique  actually  con- 
firmed statements  made  earlier  this  week  by 
institute  director,  Thlch  Tarn  Chau,  who  is 
the  second  highest  ranking  bonze  in  the 
Buddhist  hierarchy. 

The  communique  also  charged  that  Ttilch 
Qviang  Lien  had  failed  to  honor  a  promise 
he  had  made  to  dissociate  himself  from  the 
movement. 

Meanwhile.  Thich  Quang  Lien  told  the 
press  he  had  no  intention  of  resigning  from 
his  post  as  president  of  the  movement. 

Thich  Quang  Lien  added:  "Our  movement 
is  actively  continuing  to  establish  contacts 
with  various  political  and  religious  organiza- 
tions in  order  to  achieve  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble the  aim  laid  down  by  the  movement — the 
return  of  peace  in  Vietnam." 

The  "Association  of  Unified  Buddhism  for 
Vietnam"  today  announced  that  its  sched- 
uled annual  general  assembly  would  open 
next  Sunday,  and  not  tomorrow  as  initially 
planned. 

The  meeting,  to  be  held  in  Saigon's  central 
pagoda,  was  expected  to  last  2  or  3  days  and 
review  Buddhist  developments  for  the  past 
year  as  well  as  to  fix  a  "program  of  action" 
for  the  current  year. 

Informed  sources  said  it  wae  probable  the 
association  would  use  the  occasion  to  exam- 
ine Vietnam's  present  situation  and  define 
its  attitude  toward  the  major  problems  facing 
the  country. 

The  meeting  will  be  presided  over  by  su- 
perior bonze,  Thlch  Tinh  Khiet,  supreme 
leader  of  the  Unified  Buddhists  of  Viet- 
nam.—AP  and  AFP. 


Constitutional  Convention  May  Become 
Reality       ■ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

.Tuesday,  March  30,  1965 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  President  delivered  his  mes- 
sage on  voting  rights  to  a  joint  session  of 
Congress  one  of  the  things  that  shocked 
millions  of  television  viewers  was  the 
sE>ectacle  of  robed  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  sitting  on  the  front  row 
enthusiastically  applauding  the  more 
controversial  details  of  his  proE>osals. 

Some  of  these  Justices  appropriately 
refrained  from  doing  so  but  the  sight  of 
the  Chief  Justice  and  a  few  others  clap- 
ping mightily  was  the  equivalent  of 
watching  the  referee  and  other  officials 
Joining  the  cheering  section  of  one  parti- 
san crowd  immediately  prior  to  making 
"impai-tial"  decisions  on  the  football 
field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  shocking,  but  we 
have  become  enured  to  these  tragic 
travesties  in  recent  years  and  there  lies 
the  awful  rub. 

My  friend  Lee  Kelly,  editor  of  the 
Thomasville,  Ga..  Times-Enterprise,  dis- 
cussed the  Court  and  its  decisions  in  a 
recent  column  of  that  fine  newspaper.  I 
commend  this  to  my  colleagues  and  all 
others  who  might  want  to  read  an  intelli- 
gent discussion  of  this  trend  and  the  nec- 
essity for  a  constitutional  amendment 
because  of  one  recent  decision: 


[Prom  the  Thomasville  (Ga.)   Times-Enter- 
prise, Mar.  27,  1965] 
Observations  :    Constit  u tion al   Convention- 
May  Become  REALrrx 
(By  Lee  E.  Kelly) 
There  is  a  growing  conviction  among  mariv 
people  in  various  parts  of  the  Nation,  that 
something  must  be  done  to  stem  the  powers 
now    being    exercised    by   the   U.S.    Supreme 
Court,  which  has  seemed  at  times  to  be  more 
concerned  with  interpreting  laws  in  line  witli 
what  the   jurists  would  like  to  see   rather 
than  wliat  Congress  intended  the  law  to  be 
Outstanding  among  these  laws,  was  that 
dealing  with  civil  rights,  in  which  matters  o! 
sociology  seemed   to  have  more   bearing  on 
their   decision   than   the   provisions   of   the 
Constitution. 

Another  major  item  in  a  long  string  of  de- 
cisions, was  that  dealing  with  reapportion- 
ment of  the  membership  of  the  general  a."^- 
semblles  of  some  of  the  States,  Georgia, 
among  them.  It  also  had  to  do  with  re- 
apportionment of  the  membership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

The  decisions  in  a  number  of  cases  seem 
to  run  counter  to  accepted  Interpretations 
of  the  Constitution,  particularly  as  they  re- 
late to  the  right  of  the  people  of  a  State  to 
determine  the  manner  and  method  for  elect- 
ing their  representatives  in  the  lawmaking 
bodies  of  their  State. 

There  has  been  talk  at  times  of  strong 
action  by  Congress  to  reassert  its  lawmaking 
prerogatives  which  at  times  appear  to  have 
been  usurped  by  the  High  Court.  Failing  to 
have  action  by  that  body  there  has  been  talk 
of  having  a  Constitutional  Convention,  the 
purpose  being  to  write  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  outlawing  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  requiring  houses  of  State  legislatures 
to  be  reapportioned  by  population. 

So  far,  21  States  have  petitioned  Congre.ss 
to  this  end,  and  only  13  more  are  needed  to 
effectuate  the  desired  action.  The  34  States 
would  mean  that  desired  two-thirds  of  States 
approved  the  proposal  for  a  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  their  action  could  cause 
Congress  to  go  along  with  it. 

The  petition  procedure  never  before  has 
been  employed  in  our  country,  and  it  is 
pointed  out,  it  may  not  be  exercised  in  tlus 
case,  if  Congress  should  go  along  with  a 
Congress-approved  amendment,  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  end  rather  than  take  a 
chance  of  having  the  matter  settled  in  a 
Constitutional  Convention. 

From  past  history,  however,  it  is  foresee- 
able that  without  the  threat  of  a  successful 
petition,  the  Congress  would  not  take  any 
affirmative  action  to  set  aside  the  High  Court 
decision. 

The  fact  tliat  one  of  the  two  legislative 
bodies  in  seven  States  other  than  those  that 
have  petitioned  Congress,  have  taken  peti- 
tion measures,  reflects  the  determination  of 
the  states  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  head. 
They  appear  to  have  both  the  power  and  the 
determination  to  do  it.  They  are  under  pres- 
sure from  the  people  in  their  own  States,  who 
want  the  present  era  of  confusion  and  dis- 
order arising  from  reapportioning  decisions 
to  be  ended. 

The  Supreme  Court  apparently  intends  to 
eventually  nullify  the  Constitution  through 
substitution  of  its  own  decrees  as  the  law  of 

the  land.  The  effect  of  such  continued  pro- 
cedures is  obvious  and  in  the  end  we  could 
have  an  era  of  rule  by  men  rather  than  by 
law.  yet  the  High  Court  is  sworn  to  tipl^iold 
the  law. 

The  original  concept  of  a  well-balanced 
republican  form  of  government  was  tha*  we 
should  have  a  lawmaking  body  to  pass  laws. 
a  supreme  court  to  rule  upon  their  constitu- 
tionality in  line  with  the  words  of  the  Cc^n- 
stitution,  and  an  executive  department  to 
ad  nlnister  the  laws.  Now  the  Court  and  thf 
executive  department  have  about  canceled 
out  the  need  of  the  Congress,  by  substitu- 
tion of  their  own  rules  and  views. 


Unique  School  Heading  Off  Dropouts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1965 
Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  knowing  of 
the  interest  of  Members  of  the  Hotise  In 
ti^e  school  dropout  problem,  I  would  call 
to  their  attention  the  vft-y  successful 
program  initiated  in  the  city  of  Akron  to 
combat  this  matter. 

Aware  of  my  great  interest  in  the  field 
of  education  and  my  sincere  belief  that 
only  through  education  can  opportunity 
be  open  to  all,  Akron  secondary  school's 
supervisor  Ronald  Switzer  approached 
me  with  what  I  considered  a  most  prac- 
tical solution  to  this  most  vexing  sub- 
ject. ,   ., 

I  would  have  my  colleagues  of  the 
House  note  that  this  meeting  took  place 
some  3  years  before  Mr.  Shriver  came 
to  us  with  his  most  complex  and  un- 
intelligble  plan.  I  would  like  to  call 
M'-  Shriver's  attention  to  Akron's  suc- 
cessful operation  called  the  Leggett 
Work-Study  School. 

I  would  emphasize  that  this  Is  a  most 
practical  approach  to  the  dropout  prob- 
lem. In  effect  they  have  adopted  my 
phrase  "one  must  learn  to  earn  well." 

I  have  foimd  that  Akron  educators, 
administrators,  and  teachers  alike,  are 
dedicated  to  the  principle  of  absolute 
equality  of  educational  opportimity. 

The  team  who  inaugurated  and  are 
bi-inging  the  program  into  reality  are  Ak- 
ron school  superintendent,  Martin  Essex, 
Akron  secondary  school  supervisor,  Ron- 
ald Switzer;  Leggett  school  principal. 
Donald  Krenrick;  and  program  work  co- 
ordinator, Frank  Buhas.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend these  fine  school  executives  as  well 
as  others  who  have  participated  with 
them  in  this  most  outstanding  work. 

I  also  wish  to  congratulate  those  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  part  in  these  ac- 
tivities. A  higher  standard  of  living  for 
our  citizens  is  in  the  ofBng.  I  would  that 
evt^ryone  might  share  in  the  prosperous 
life.  This,  they  can  only  accomplish  if 
thev  secure  good  training  in  their  early 
life" 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  of  March 
23  carried  a  very  fine  story  about  the 
Lep-Tett  Work  Study  School.  It  was 
written  by  the  most  able  Tony  May.  Mr. 
Mav  has  written  many  fine  stories  about 
the  educational  field.  Under  unanimous 
coiL-^ent  I  Include  this  story  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

UNiQtTE  School  Heading  Off  Dropouts 

(By  Tony  May) 
Fr.icile — ^handle  with  care. 
Tiv.l  is  an  invisible  label  stamped  on  the 
future  of  100  boys  from  every  part  of  Akron 
who  are  participating  in  a  vmlque  educa- 
tional experiment,  the  Leggett  Work-Study 
School. 

"It's  a  matter  of  timing,"  explained  Akron 
secondary  schools  supervisor,  Ronald  Switzer. 
"These  boys  were  chosen  for  this  experiment 
because  they  are  potential  dropouts. 

"At  this  crucial  age  of  16  and  17,  we've 
saved  a  few — lost  a  few.  But  wtoo  can  really 
tell  how  many  of  them  would  have  dropped 


out  had  it  not  been  for  the  program"  he 

Successes  outnumber  faUures  9  to  1. 
Switzer  said.  Of  130  students  who  enroUed 
during  1964,  only  30  left  the  school  and  all 
but  8  of  these  returned  to  regular  high 
school.  About  90  of  the  100  now  enrolled 
are  doing  well,  he  said. 

The  3 -year  experiment  has  Just  passed  the 
halfway  point,  and  Leggett  Principal  Donald 
Krenrick  and  the  program's  work  coordi- 
nator, Prank  Buhas.  presented  a  progress  re- 
port to  the  advisory  board  Monday. 

In  the  program— "a  pilot  study  to  prepare 
youth  for  employability"— the  goal  is  to  give 
each  youth  as  much  academic  knowledge  as 
possible  while  allowing  him  to  work  part- 
time  for  motivation. 

Flexibility  Is  the  key  to  the  academic  pro- 
gram. It's  arranged  not  to  Interfere  with 
the  lx)ys'  employment.  Many  leave  the 
classroom  for  work  at  11:30  each  morning. 
Most  are  employed  either  in  area  restau- 
rants or  as  custodial  help  In  the  schools. 

"Generally,  we're  finding  we've  imderrated 
the  boys  on  the  level  of  classwork  they  can 
and  will  do,"  Krenrick  reported. 

He  cited  the  school's  science  program, 
originally  intended  as  "home  mechanics"  but 
now  upgraded   to   Include   astronomy  and 

biology. 

Reading,  too,  has  improved  tftirough  taie 
use  of  xmorthodox  teaching  methods:  "We're 
using  a  strip-film  reader  normally  used  in 
speed-reading  classes." 

Arithmetic's  story  problems  (the  six  apples, 
four  oranges  type)  have  new  meaning  for 
these  boys,  Krenrick  added. 

The  youths  are  writing  their  own  prob- 
lems now — using  weights,  meastiree.  and  op- 
erations they  encounter  in  their  afternoon 

Jobs. 

"If  a  boy  works  at  Sanglnltl's  Restatirant, 
the  arithmetic  problem  begins,  'Mr.  Sanginltl 
told  me  to  •  •  •,'  *•  the  principal  explained. 
These  student-prepared  problems  then  are 
used  in  tests. 

"Now  we're  embarking  on  a  new  teaching 
unit  based  on  budgetUig.  The  lx)ys  recently 
added  up  how  much  they've  earned  and  now 
they're  wondering  where  It  went. 

"They're  going  to  find  out,"  ECrenrlck  said. 
Buhas'  Job  Is  to  help  the  boys  find  part- 
time  work. 

-■"I  try  to  steer  them  toward  Jobs  they  like. 
Otherwise.  they'U  be  unhappy  and  end  up 
missing  work  and  getting  fired." 

Akron  Schools  Superintendent  Martin  Es- 
sex explained:  "We  want  to  make  a  more 
responsive,  accepted  yoimgster.  We  hope  to 
make  each  one  a  responsible  member  of  so- 
ciety." 

He  noted  that  without  the  work -study  ex- 
perience, some  of  the  boys  might  have 
dropped  (mt  of  school— Jobless  and  imem- 
ployable  In  the  future. 

After  2  years  In  the  program,  these  youths 
can  either  return  to  the  regular  high  school 
to  seek  a  diploma  or  get  a  full-time  Job  using 
his  part-time  work  as  experience. 

"If  we  aren't  100  percent  successful  re- 
member these  are  the  'bad  risks'  we  have 
chosen.  The  good  risks  don't  need  the  help." 
Essex  added. 


Voting  Rights  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30. 1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  hon- 
ored to  appear  before  the  Honorable 
EKANina.  Ckllkr,  chairman  of  the  House 


Judiciary  Committee,  which  Is  now  con- 
ducting the  hearings  on  the  voting  rights 
proposed  legislation  and  to  have  inserted 
my  remarks  at  the  Wednesday,  March  24, 
evening  session.    I  do  not  want  to  seem 
vain,  but  by  putting  my  own  testimony 
into  the  Record  I  wanted  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
country  to  know  how  I  stand  on  this  is- 
sue because  it  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  myself  as  weU  as  the  whole 
country.   We  are  facing  today  the  great- 
est experiment  in  democracy  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.    — 

The  remarks  follow:  "^ 

The  Voting  Rights  Bill 
(Statement  of  the  Honorable  Claude  Peppes. 
Representative  of  Florida,  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  Hon.  Emanttix  Cel- 
LEtt,  chairman) 

The  CHAiBMAN.  Representative  Pepper,  of 
Florida,  our  distinguished  Member  from  the 
great  State  In  the  South.  We  are  very  glad 
to  have  you  here,  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  ana 
gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I  appreciate 
the  privUege  of  appearing  before  this  com- 
mittee upon  this  momentous  Issue.  Uke 
most  of  you  here  on  this  committee.  I  am 
not  a  stranger  to  this  struggle  to  try  to  re- 
move bars  and  barriers  from  the  fair  exer- 
cise of  the  voting  privUege  for  the  people 
of  the  country.  ...,,.,. 

I  think  It  was  In  the  late  1930's  I  Intro- 
duced the  first  bin  to  outlaw  the  poll  tax 
m  Federal  elections  on  the  theory  that  It 
was  at  the  present  time  as  a  requirement 
that  the  proposed  voter  pay  a  sum  of  money, 
a  condition  and  not  a  qujaificatlon. 

I  introduced  a  sUnllar  bill  later  on  In  the 
1940's,  after  President  Truman  recommended 
his  civU  rights  proposal  and  I  believe  we  got 
It  out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  which 
Senator  Norris  was  the  chairman  twice,  but 
It  died  as  a  victim  of  the  well-known  fili- 
buster in  the  Senate. 

I  have  also  had  bitter  experience  ever  since 
I  entered  public  life  In  being  politically  vic- 
timized for  trying  to  stand  up  for  what  was 
decent  for  the  Negro  citizens  of  our  country. 
I  remember  In  the  Florida  House  of  Repre- 
sentetlves  In  1929  a  member  who  had  moved 
to  Florida  frcwn  Georgia  Introduced  a  bUl  to 
condemn  Mrs.  Hoover,  President  Hoover  then 
being  President,  for  Including  In  an  Invita- 
tion to  a  White  Hoxise  tea  the  wife  of  toe 
Negro  Congressman  from  Chicago,  ni.,  Mr. 
DePrlest  and  I  was  bitterly  attacked  for  that 
vote     I  was  one  of  the  13  In  the  house  who 
voted  against  that  resolution,  and  as  I  said. 
1  was  severely  attacked  for  it  when  I  ran  for 
reelection  to  the  House  and  then  again  when 
I  ran  for  the  Senate  for  the  first  time  In  1934. 
I  recall  one  occasion  I  was  In  California 
speaking   for    the   Democratic    ticket    and    I 
made  a  talk  one  afternoon  in  a  Negro  Baptist 
Church— that    happens    to   be    my    *al^^— 
something  that  I  had  often  done  In  both 
Alabama  and  Florida. 

Pictures  were  taken  as  I  was  walking  down 
the  aisles  and  speaking  in  the  pulpit  and 
walking  out  of  the  church.  About  2  weeks 
after  that.  I  found  that  a  very  violent  anti- 
Roosevelt  publisher  In  the  State  published 
''00  000  copies  of  a  paper  and  disseminated 
it  all  over  the  State  with  my  picture  In  that 

Negro  church. 

Somehow  these  critics  excluded  the  Lord 
from  that  Negro  pulpit.  In  every  elecUon  in 
which  I  have  been  engaged  since  I  ran  for 
the  House  of  RepresentaUves  In  the  Florida 
Legislature  In  1929,  I  have  had  to  face  the 
so-caUed  race  issue  as  many  of  you  have.  In 
trying  to  stand  up  for  what  I  thought  was 
good  and  right  for  America  as  well  as  for  the 
people,  particularly  of  the  South. 

The  Chairman.  That  only  proves  what 
Andrew  Jackson  once  said,  "One  man  with 
courage  Is  oftentimes  a  majority." 
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'    Mr.  Pepper.  Tou  are  very  kind.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

So  I.  like  so  many  of  our  citizens  in  Amer- 
ica, view  this  as  a  historic  bill  and  this  as  a 
momentous  occasion  in  which  we  are  all 
privileged  to  have  a  part. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  words  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  all  men 
were  created  equal  by  God,  he  was  well  aware, 
of  course,  that  there  were  many  Negro  slaves 
in  the  United  States.  I  have  always  sum- 
mlzed  that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  describ- 
ing the  condition  of  his  country,  but  was 
laying  down  the  ideal  for  the  new  Nation  that 
was  coming  to  birth. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  elapsed  before  the 
bonds  of  physical  slavery  were  stricken  from 
the  Negroes  of  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Up  until  that  time.  Negroes  were  bred  and 
worked  and  sold  like  cattle.  Finally,  the 
bonds  were  broken  in  a  terrible  struggle. 

Incidentally,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  was  not  only 
born  in  Alabcima  myself  but  I  am  proud  to 
be  the  grandson  of  two  Confederate  soldiers, 
one  of  whom  was  captured  at  Vicksburg  by  a 
general  named  Grant  who  seemed  to  have  ac- 
quired considerable  fame  thereafter. 

So  I  come  of  a  heritage  that  stretches  back 
beyond  the  Revolutionary  War  without  an 
ancestor  born  or  living  outside  the  South. 
I  mean  I  come  of  a  Southern  family.  I  am 
not  a  newcomer  to  the  South.  I  think  I  have 
roots  deep  enough  to  be  able  to  speak  as  a 
Southerner  and  I  am  proud  to  speak  as  a 
Southerner  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DoNOHiTE.  But  you  graduated  from 
Harvard. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Pardon. 

Mr.  DoNOHUE.  But  you  graduated  from 
Harvard. 

Mr.  Pepper.  I  think  that  made  me  a  better 
southerner,  I  learned  a  little  more.  I  notice 
that  we  southerners  who  came  out  of  the 
South  and  went  to  better  schools  did  better 
thereafter.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for  having 
that  great  institution  in  bis  State.  This  is 
why  I  want  to  see  the  South  offer  the  very 
best  educational  opportunities  to  all  of  its 
boys  and  girls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  early  days  of  this 
country  a  white  man  had  to  be  what  we 
would  almost  call  a  millionaire  today  in  some 
States  to  be  eligible  lor  the  office  of  Gover- 
nor, and,  of  course,  the  poll  tax  prevailed  up 
for  a  little  while  ago  and  still  prevails  in 
some  of  the  States  in  respect  to  State  voting. 
Women  did  not  have  the  right  to  vote  until 
1920,  a  long  time  after  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote  those  stirring  ideas  of  equality  into 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

During  the  years  after  the  Civil  War,  the 
War  Between  the  States,  if  they  want  to  call 
it  that,  the  Congress  did  make  commendable 
efforts  toward  trying  to  Implement  the  15th 
amendment. 

The  courts,  not  as  understanding  or  as 
sympathetic  as  they  have  been  in  late  years, 
basically  struck  down  those  amendments  and 
political  compromise  or  something  else  led 
the  Congress  to  the  repeal  of  many  of  the 
acts  that  were  designed  by  Congress  to  im- 
plement the  provisions  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment. 

However,  as  I  said  on  the  floor  the  other 
day,  I  thank  God  for  the  decisions  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  last  decade  or 
two. 

The  Federal  courts  under  the  admonition 
and  direction  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
have  whittled  away  one  and  another  of  the 
Impediments  which  have  barred  so  many 
people  from  the  exercise  of  all  or  many  of 
their  civil  rights,  not  only  the  voting  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  heard  that  speech  of 
yours  and  it  was  admirable. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  was  certainly  very  much  In- 
spired by  yours;  you  touched  me  off  to  want 
to  say  something  and  I  Just  wanted  to  try 
to  speak  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  you 
spoke  so  movingly. 


In  late  years,  the  Congress  has  made  fur- 
ther efforts  to  progress  this  cause.  In  1957 — 
and  great  credit  goes  to  out  eminent  and 
distinguished  President  for  the  leadership  of 
that  fight — and  again  in  1980  he  played  a 
large  part;  and  finally  last  year,  we  passed 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  which  contained  a 
weakened,  if  not  an  emasculated  provision 
relative  to  the  enforcement  of  voting  rights 
for  Negroes,  particularly. 

There  have  always  been  these  ingenious 
devices  which  have  been  contrived  by  clever 
and  capable  hands;  as  soon  as  the  courts 
would  strike  down  one  they  would  come  up 
with  another  and  if  necessary,  the  Governor 
would  call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature 
to  put  some  more  on  the  statute  books. 
That  meant  more  long  and  tedioxis  litigation, 
because  if  you  are  going  to  have  any  trial  at 
all  and  any  judicial  hearing  at  all,  you  have 
to  conform  to  the  basic  requirements  of  due 
process,  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  so 
on. 

So  there  have  always  been  these  various 
obstructions  that  have  been  put  in  the  path 
of  the  efforts  we  have  designed.  Thus,  while 
some  progress  is  detectable,  act  a  great  deal 
has  been  made  and  surely  not  enough  has 
been  accomplished. 

Then  in  late  weeks,  the  Nation  has  been 
shocked  and  shamed  at  what  has  happened 
in  my  native  State  of  Alabama.  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  other  than  condemn  it  in 
the  most  severe  sentiments  that  I  am  able 
to  express,  nor  can  I  refrain  from  saying  that 
I  think  a  part  of  it  was  caloulated  and  po- 
litically conceived  by  a  Governor  who 
thought  to  f£isten  his  political  power  up>on  a 
State  by  the  attitude  and  tlje  position  that 
he  took.  That  is  Just  my  opinion,  others 
have  a  right  to  theirs. 

Anyway,  we  have  seen  the  spectacle  of 
people  being  denied  the  right  effectively  to 
register.  We  had  two  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues  before  the  Rvdee  Committee  who 
came  up  in  behalf  of  a  resolution  that  there 
be  a  committee  of  the  Congress  to  investi- 
gate what  had  happened  in  Selma,  Ala.  I 
asked  one  of  our  distlngxiithed  colleagues 
how  many  days  of  the  week  the  registration 
offices  remained  open  and  he  said,  "Two." 
Well,  I  said,  "Haw  many  do  they  register  a 
day?"  Well,  he  said  they  have  got  up  to  70. 
Well,  twice  70  is  140,  and  I  said,  "How  many 
would  you  say  there  are  in  the  county  who 
are  eligible?"  I  understood  him  to  say  some 
16,000.    ^ 

Well,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  make  a  qxiick 
calculation  as  to  how  long  it  woiild  take  that 
many  people  or  even  a  few  of  that  number, 
thousands  of  people,  to  register  at  that  rate. 

So  tlie  whole  registration  machinery  was 
designed  apparently  to  limit  the  number  of 
people  who  could  register. 

The  facts  speak  for  themaelves  as  to  the 
number  of  people  who  have  voted,  and  there- 
fore the  implication  is  deducible  that  they 
were  prevented  from  voting  by  either  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  registration  or  intim- 
idation against  their  exercising  the  right  to 
vote. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  the  greatest 
exp>eriment  In  democracy  In  the  history  of 
the  world.  I  realize  how  many  of  my  fellow 
Alabamians  and  many  southerners  feel  about 
changing  a  pattern  to  which  they  are  ac- 
customed, but  we  are  living  in  an  age  when 
our  democracy  is  on  trial  before  the  world 
and  people  are  questioning  the  integrity  of 
our  democracy,  whether  we  mean  what  we 
say  when  we  tell  them  that  we  want  to  help 
them  to  have  a  democracy,  a  democratic 
form  of  government. 

Here  with  sp)ectacles  sucli  as  we  had  In 
Birmingham — and  I  only  mention  them  now 
( it  has  not  been  so  long  since  there  were 
other  States  that  exhibited  a  shameful  prac- 
tice before  the  country  and  before  the  world 
now  quieted  to  a  large  or  total  degree);  but 
the  spectacle  of  dogs  being  set  upon  human 
beings  who  did  nothing  raore  than  walk 
peacefully  down  the  street;  or  denying  men 


and  women  the  right  to  walk  two  abreast 
along  a  four-lane  highway  without  telling 
them,  "You  will  have  to  walk  on  the  side 
of  the  road  if  you  walk  or  we  are  going  to  go 
along  to  see  that  you  don't  obstruct  traffic"; 
giving  them  2  minutes  to  disperse  and 
then  on  the  expiration  of  1  minute  charg- 
ing them  with  horses,  beating  them  over  the 
heads  with  bludgeons,  trampling  women  and 
children  in  the  name  of  the  law  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  highest  law  officer  of  the 
State,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  State,  and 
then  brutalizing  those  people  with  tear  gas 
as  they  did — for  what? 

They  dared  to  try  to  get  out  of  what  some 
white  men  call  "their  place."  Some  of  them 
say,  "A  Negro  is  all  right  if  he  will  stay  in  his 
place."  They  presume  how  to  describe  him 
and  to  determine  his  place. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Just  happens  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  fixes 
the  place  of  all  of  vis  in  America  and  God 
fixes  the  place  of  all  men  white  or  Negro,  or 
those  of  any  color,  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  are  citizens  of  America  under 
one  flag,  dying  if  need  be,  for  one  cause,  sup- 
posedly protected  by  one  Constitution,  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  of  our  democracy,  all 
brethren  under  the  fatherhood  of  God. 

So  the  time  has  come  at  long  last  when 
we  have  got  to  come  to  grips  with  this  prob- 
lem, painful  in  some  respects  as  it  Is  to  those 
who  are  immediately  affected.  There  are 
some  white  citizens  who  say  "yes,  you  have 
an  ignorant  Negro  majority  you  are  going  to 
p\it  me  under  in  my  country." 

Well,  how  did  those  Negroes  come  to  be 
Ignorant?  To  a  large  degree  because  the 
while  man  did  not  provide  the  schools  and 
the  opportunity  for  them  to  get  an  educa- 
tion. Indeed,  there  have  been  those  who  did 
not  want  the  Negro  to  get  an  education  for 
he  would  want  more  money  as  compensation 
for  his  labor;  he  would  want  more  rights;  he 
would  be  more  impatient  of  restraint  or 
restriction. 

When  I  was  in  the  Senate  and  before  I 
lived  in  one  of  our  noble  and  beautiful  places 
in  Florida,  Tallahassee,  our  State  capital. 
To  show  you  how  sentiment  of  our  people  in 
the  South  is  changing  (and  many  of  you 
know  that  Tallahassee  is  a  fine,  old  south- 
ern town  and  the  southern  ways  are  still 
their  way  of  life) — let  me  give  an  example. 
Tliree  or  four  years  ago  they  had  a  terrible 
controversy  in  Tallahassee  over  whether  Ne- 
groes could  ride  other  than  in  the  back  end 
of  a  city  bus. 

One  day  a  Negro  woman  went  in  and  there 
was  not  a  vacant  place  and  she  sat  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  bus.  The  busdriver  told 
her  to  get  back  to  the  rear  and  she  refused  to 
do  it  and  he  had  her  arrested.  The  Negroes 
boycotted  the  busline  and  It  nearly  went 
broke;  and  there  were  a  lot  of  demonstratioiis 
and  acts  of  violence.  The  city  was  in  tur- 
moil for  a  long  time  over  whether  or  not 
Negroes  who  paid  the  same  fare  that  any- 
body else  paid  could  ride  in  any  part  of  the 
bus  where  there  was  a  vacant  seat. 

Fortunately,  that  matter  was  settled  and 
now  when  you  go  to  Tallahassee  anybxly 
rides  anywhere  in  the  bus  that  he  can  find 
a  seat  and  if  he  can't,  he  stands  anywhere 
he  wants  to  stand.  That  is  illustrative  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  South. 

I  am  proud  of  the  way  the  South  has  ac- 
cepted the  civil  rights  law.  I  voted  for  it  and 
I  am  proud  that  eight  of  us  w'lo  voted  for  it 
lived  in  the  South,  and  one  of  them  is  the 
distinguished  gentleman  on  this  committee. 
Mr.  Brooks;  four  from  Texas  and  two  from 
Tennessee  and  our  distinguished  colle.igue. 
Mr.  Weltner.  from  Atlanta.  I  am  protid  to 
say  that  every  single  one  of  us  was  reelected. 
Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
we  will  have  much  trouble  getting  your  vote 
to  send  a  strong  bill  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  the  House. 

Mr.  Pepper.  I  think  I  am  going  to  look 
very  sympathetically  upon  this  legislation 
and  I  think  that  every  man  should  conscien- 
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tiously  follow  hU  conscience  and  his  good 
judgment  and  both  are  going  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  support  of  this  bill  as  far  as  I 
;im  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  done  a  great  serv- 
ice to  yotir  country  in  presenting  this  bill. 
I  won't  go  into  the  details  of  the  bill.  It 
nas  been  carefully  prepared.  There  are 
points  that  probably  will  be  raised  and  -will 
be  clarified  in  the  coxuse  of  the  debate  In 
your  able  explanation  of  the  bill  which  I  am 
fure  you  will  give. 

We  are  bent  upon  great  business  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  this  fine  committee  for 
what  it  has  done  to  produce  this  splendid 

bill.  ^    ^ 

I  am  privileged  and  proud  to  be  here  to  as- 
sure you  of  my  support  for  it  in  every  way 
that  I  can  help. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
The  Chaikmak.  Any  questions? 
Mr.   DoNOHUE.  Mr.   Chairman,   I   want   to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  his 
splendid  remarks  which  I  share  with  him 
wholeheartedly.     It  is  my  privilege  to  have 
developed  a  very  keen  and  friendly  relation 
with  him  since  he  returned  to  th«  Congress. 
Thank  you  very  much.     I  share  with  you 
in  all  yotir  views. 

Mr  Petper.  I  thank  you  very  much.  I  ap- 
preciate those  kind  words  from  my  able  and 
good  friend  from  Massachusetts. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brooks? 
Mr.  Brooks.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gf  ntleman  for  his  kind  remarks.  My  great- 
grandfather also  fought  on  the  Southern  side 
on  both  sides  of  my  family.  They  survived 
that  and  I  survived  the  1964  bill.     [Laugh- 

t-er.] 

Mr.  Pepper.  I  am  sure  our  able  friend  from 
Texas  will  survive  all  the  tests  of  the  long 
future.     Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Gorman.  No  questions.  Mr.  Conyers. 
No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lindsay? 

Mr.  LnrosAT.  Our  colleague.  Congressman 
Pepper,  has  handled  himself  extremely  well, 
made  a  very  good  statement.  It  does  appear 
a  Harvard  education  has  not  hurt  you  at  all. 

Mr.  Pepper.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  from  New  York. 


carefully  placed  around  Martin  Luther 
King  and  his  followers.  Liet  us  find  out 
what  kind  of  people  are  being  caUed 
"saintly"  and  who  we  are  being  told  we 
must  allow  to  continue  their  demonstra- 
tions at  whatever  cost  to  our  national 
morality  or  freedoms. 

The  following  article  from,  the  Sun- 
day, March  28,  edition  of  the  Birming- 
ham News  speaks  for  itself.  Is  it  any 
wonder  in  such  an  atmosphere  that 
there  was  bloodshed? 

The  Birmingham  News  article  follows : 

LOVEMAKING    IN    OPEN    DEFINITELY    OCCURRED 

IN   Selma    Prayer    Vigil 


The  AU-Porpose  Cure 


The  Untold  Part  of  the  Selma  Story 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1965 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  people  have  been 
fed  millions  of  words  In  the  newspapers 
and  over  the  radio  and  TV  depicting  the 
good  people  of  Alabama  as  monsters,  as 
degenerates,  as  every  vile  thing  that 
could  be  named.  At  the  same  time  the 
Martin  Luther  King  demonstrators  have 
been  pictured  as  sweet,  loving,  dedicated 
martyrs  to  a  noble  cause. 

There  were  many  in  the  demonstra- 
tions who  were  motivated  by  good  inten- 
ti  .ns.  but  there  were  others  whose 
actions  have  filled  the  people  who  wit- 
nessed the  march  with  disgust.  These 
incidents  have  not  been  reported  by  the 
pit'ss  and  for  good  reason,  they  would 
disgust  all  good  people  everjrwhere. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  should  tear 
avay   the   curtain  which  has  been  so 


Alabama  has  been  rife  with  rumors  of 
widespread  Immorality  among  civil  rights 
demonstrators  during  and  before  the  march 
on  the  State  capitol  at  Montgomery. 

Charges  have  included  Ulicit  relations  in 
the  streets  of  Selma  and  at  the  march  camp- 
sites; urinating  In  the  streets  of  Montgomery; 
as  many  as  40  attacks  by  Negroes  on  a  white 
female  demonstrator,  resulting  in  her  death; 
and  a  general  Immoral  climate  in  the  civU 
rights  movement. 

Some  of  the  rumors  proved  completely 
without  basis,  including  the  death  of  the 
woman  marcher. 

Others  have  been  proven  true  according  to 
reliable  sources  and  eyewitness  accounts. 
These  are  the  charges  of  Illicit  relationships 
among  couples  in  the  streets  at  Selma  and 
urinating  by  demonstrators  outside  the 
capitol  in  Montgomery. 

As  for  the  Immoral  acts  in  Selma,  city 
Public  Safety  Director  WUson  Baker  told  the 
Birmingham  News  upcm  questioning,  "There 
very  definitely  was  some  of  It."  Baker  said 
it  occurred  during  a  so-caUed  aU-night 
prayer  vlgU  on  Wednesday,  March  10. 

An  Associated  Press  writer,  Kelso  Sturgeon 
of  Atlanta,  was  also  at  the  scene  that  night 
and  he  told  the  News  there  was    "no  doubt 

about  It." 

Sturgeon  said,  "I  saw  at  least  three  couples 
Involved  In  intercourse.  There  was  consid- 
erable hanky-panky." 

Baker  said  It  "was  very  definitely  open  in 
kissing  and  loving  and  drinking." 

The  charge  that  similar  activity  took  place 
at  the  various  campsites  dxiring  the  march 
to  Montgomery  co*Ud  not  be  substantiated. 
The  tents  were  segregated,  the  men  in  one 
and  the  women  in  another.  Troops  formed 
a  semicircle  around  the  campsite  and 
marshals  on  the  march  staff  patroled  the 
area  during  the  night. 

On  the  all-night  vigil  in  Selma.  newsmen. 
Including  two  reporters  for  the  News,  wit- 
nessed demonstrators  as  they  urinated  In  the 
middle  of  Montgomery's  Dexter  Avenue  less 
than  50  yards  from  the  capitol  steps. 

The  demonstration  had  begun  early  in  the 
day,  but  by  nightfall  had  dwindled  to  about 
200,  largely  members  of  the  Student  Non- 
Violent  Coordinating  Committ-ee.  led  by 
SNCC's  James  Foreman. 

As  the  demonstrators  departed,  Montgom- 
ery police  tightened  their  ring  arotmd  those 
left  and  would  not  let  any  back  in. 

A  ring  of  people — men  and  women,  Negro 
and  white — stood  and  locked  arms  whUe 
others  in  the  group  of  demonstrators 
urinated. 

One  Negro  boy  was  hustled  off  to  jail  by 
police  on  a  charge  of  indecent  exposure. 

A  reporter  for  the  News  also  said  there 
was  evidence  of  petting  and  lovemaking  be- 
tween white  and  Negro  demonstrators. 

Some  ministers  were  present  and  witnessed 
it,  he  said. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1965 
Mr.   RUMSFELD.     Mr.   Speaker,   the 
Chicago   Daily   News   has   presented   a 
thoughtful  and  telling  analysis  of  the 
medical  care  plan  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  witti  parti- 
cular emphasis  on  the  cost  to  employees 
and  their  employers  and  the  impact  on 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  handle 
his    own    arrangements    with    his    own 
money.     These  are  vital  factors  which 
concern  every  working  man  and  woman 
in  the  United  States.    There  is  no  deny- 
ing that  effective  means  must  be  found 
to  provide  medical  care  for  those  in  need 
but  I  doubt  very  much  that  the  average 
American  taxpayer  would  tolerate  the 
use  of  his  tax  money  to  provide  medical 
care  for  those  financially  able  to  pay 
their  own  medical  bills. 

Alternative  programs  have  been  pro- 
p>osed  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  prefer- 
erable  and  would  adequately  meet  the 
need.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  majority 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  felt  it  necessary  to  institute  a  pro- 
gram which,  as  the  following  editorial 
points  out,  is  just  another  step  toward 
total  Grovemment  management  of  indi- 
vidual income: 

The  All-Pttrpose  Cure 


Hundreds  of  ministers  from  over  the  na- 
tion participated  in  the  civU  rights  move- 
ment. There  were  also  nuns  and  church 
laymen.  College  students  also  joined  the 
rajiks  of  the  demonstrators.  There  was  a 
large  number  of  beatniks. 


The  camel  is  such  an  ugly  beast  (so  the 
saying  goes)  that  it  looks  as  If  it  had  been  put 
together  by  a  committee.  The  ccxnment  is 
apt  in  considering  the  medicare  bill  that 
emerged  from  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  The  ungainly  product  of  the 
committee  process  is  full  of  humps  and  has 
doubtful  workability. 

The  committee  took  the  administrations 
proposal  for  compulsory  health  Insurance 
for  the  elderly  under  social  security,  and 
grafted  on  a  voluntary  insurance  program  to 
cover  medical  and  surgical  fees.  Then  it 
tied  the  deal  to  a  general  Increase  in  social 
security  benefits  and  a  hefty  boost  in  taxes. 
AU  of  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
original  medicare  proposal  are  retained.  The 
voluntary  Insurance  program,  which  was  of- 
fered as  a  sensible  alternative,  becomes 
frosting  for  the  cake,  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
increased  l)enefits.  And  the  projected  cost 
soars  from  the  original  estimate  of  $2  billion 
in  the  first  year  to  something  close  to  $6 
billion. 

The  need  for  some  measure  to  ease  the 
financial  bmden  of  medical  care  for  the 
elderly  is  undeniable.  But  the  Hoxise  com- 
mittee's attempt  to  find  something  for  every- 
one all  at  once,  and  hang  the  expense,  raises 
the  question  of  whether  the  committee 
doesn't  need  a  doctor  more  than  the  people 
it  is  trying  to  help. 

Predictions  that  medicare  would  become  a 
nose  in  the  tent  (there's  that  camel  again) 
are  more  than  bca-ne  out  by  the  committee's 
action  favoring  the  bill  on  a  i>arty  line  vote. 
17  to  8.  If  It  can  double  in  size  in  the  first 
step  toward  passage,  who  can  say  how  large 
the  program  will  become  in  a  few  years'  time? 
Or  how  quickly  it  will  spread  to  other  age 
groups  and  interfere  with  doctor-patient  re- 
lationships, just  as  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  been  warning? 

Consider  what  will  happen  to  social  secu- 
rity taxes  if  this  bill  passes.     Both  the  tax 
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'rate  and  the  level  of  Income  to  which  it  ap- 
plies will  go  up.  Now  3.625  percent  on  $4.- 
800  of  annual  pay  ($174  per  year),  the  tax 
would  rise  steadily  to  5.6  percent  on  $6,600 
a  year,  or  $343.20  in  1987.  These  are  the 
amounts  deducted  from  wages  and  salaries; 
employers  put  up  equal  amounts.  This 
means  that  even  If  no  further  increases  are 
made  (a  doubtful  assumption)  $686.40  a 
year  will  be  paid  for  nearly  every  employee 
into  socal  security  alone,  before  any  provi- 
sion at  all  is  made  for  Federal  income  taxes, 
excise  taxes,  sales  taxes,  property  taxes,  and 
all  the  other  visible  and  invisible  taxes  that 
bite  into  the  paycheck. 

With  comp^llso^y  health  insixrance,  we 
take  another  step  along  the  road  toward 
total  Government  management  of  Individual 
Income.  Less  and  less  is  left  to  the  individ- 
ual to  spend  as  he  pleases  or  save  toward 
the  "rainy  day"  or  retirement. 

According  to  the  Tax  Foundation,  the  total 
taxes  collected  by  all  levels  of  Government 
averaged  out  to  $2,600  per  family  in  1964,  up 
from  $2,493  in  1963.  And  the  trend  is  stead- 
ily upward.  A  cut  In  Federal  income  tax  is 
offset  by  the  increases  in  social  security,  State 
and  local  taxes.  Local  government  in  Illinois, 
for  example,  increased  in  cost  by  105  percent 
from  1954  to  1964. 

The  need  for  some  form  of  medicare  would 
be  greatly  reduced  If  individuals  were  left 
free  to  make  their  own  arrangements  with 
their  own  money.  But  the  Government  way 
is  to  take  the  savings  in  advance  and  tell 
the  individual,  "Relax,  we'll  take  care  of 
you." 

It  Will,  too.  It  already  does,  by  taking 
massive  bites  out  of  the  paycheck  and  doling 
the  money  back  In  dribbles,  in  its  own  good 
time  and  subject  to  its  own  conditions. 

Whether  its  medicare  or  some  other  pro- 
gram sold  on  the  theory  that  "it's  good  for 
you,"  the  result  Is  the  same — a  steady  ero- 
sion of  Individual  initiative  and  choice. 


The  Road  to  Freedom  in  East-Central 
Europe 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KREBS 

OF   NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  KHEBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tx)  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  memo- 
randum from  the  11th  session  of  the 
Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations, 
Document  No.  393.  dated  March  24. 1965: 

The    Road    to    Fsitedom     in    East-Central 
Europe 

I 

Tlie  prevalent  view  in  the  West  is  that 
the  Fituation  in  Europe  has  undergone  a 
significant  change  for  the  better  during  the 
last  2  years.  Fully  absorbed  by  the  rift  with 
Red  China,  by  diflicultics  with  its  Eastern 
European  satellites  and  by  domestic  prob- 
lems, the  Soviet  Union  is  supposed  to  have 
dropped  any  expansionist  aim  in  Eiu-ope. 
Preoccupation  with  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
economic  prosperity,  as  well  as  an  over- 
optimistic  assessment  of  developments  in 
east-central  Europe,  further  feed  the  im- 
pression that  Western  Europe  is  not  only 
secure  but  can  look  forward  patiently  to  the 
gradual  recession  of  Soviet  influence. 

The  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations 
cannot  share  this  optimistic  evaluation  of 
recent  events  in  Europe.  In  the  view  of 
the  assembly,   one   cm  at  best  speak  of  a 


change  of  Soviet  tactics  in  Europe.  The 
policy  of  intimidation,  as  symbolized  by  the 
Berlin  ultimatimi  (1958-62),  foundered  on 
the  shores  of  Cuba.  The  emphasis  Is  now 
on  poltical  penetration  through  the  old  de- 
vice of  popular  fronts.  The  new,  nationalist 
and  moderate,  image  some  of  the  Western 
European  Communist  Parties  are  striving  to 
project  is  likely  to  serve  this  purpose  regard- 
less whether  or  not  it  was  a  genuine  emanci- 
pation from  a  rigid,  Moscow-set  course  of 
policy.  But  this  new  emphasis  on  political 
penetration  in  no  way  excludes  the  danger 
of  a  return  to  the  policy  of  intimidation. 
The  possibility,  indeed,  that  Moscow  may  re- 
vert sooner  or  later  to  the  attempt  of  gaining 
ground  by  pressures*  backed  up  by  conven- 
tional military  power,  cannot  be  discarded. 
In  this  context,  the  practical  deterrent  In- 
fluence the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe 
represent,  to  the  extent  they  endanger  Soviet 
lines  of  communication,  constitutes  a  factor 
of  Western  European  security  which  can- 
not and  should  not  be  neglected. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Comniu- 
nlst  world  Is  beset  with  troubles.  The  deep- 
ening Moscow-Peiping  rtft,  the  instability 
Inherent  In  the  collective-type  of  leader- 
ship the  Soviet  Union  has  had  since  the 
ouster  of  Khrushchev,  the  structural  crlsts 
of  Communist  agriculture,  the  more  and 
more  obviovis  Inadequacy  of  rigid  economic 
planning — are  undeniably  hampering  Soviet 
expansionism. 

But  these  developments  should  not  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  Communist  aims  have  not 
changed;  that  Soviet  military  jsower  remains 
deployed  In  East  Germany,  Poland.  Hungary, 
and  the  Baltic  States,  that  i«.  In  the  heart 
of  Europe;  that  tlie  apparently  Increased 
autonomy  of  the  Communist  Parties  In  West- 
em  Eiu-ope  enhances  their  effectiveness;  that 
the  new  projection  of  the  satellites  as  gen- 
uinely Independent  removes  an  important 
obstacle  to  Comm.iinlst  advances  through  po- 
litical penetration  and  internal  subversion; 
that  the  widely  heralded  changes  In  Eastern 
Eiux>pe  have  not  altered  the  nature  of  the 
Communist  regimes  or  their  basic,  if  less  evi- 
dent, dependence  on  Moscow;  that  these 
changes  are  designed  to  make  the  Commu- 
nist system  work  and  thus  render  it  do- 
mestlcaUy  more  acceptable  and  interna- 
tionally more  respectable. 

If  one  is  mindful  of  the  divergencies  which 
have  developed  recently  within  the  Western 
Alliance  and  of  the  slackeniag  of  the  sense 
of  danger  in  Europe  under  the  Impact  of  a 
rather  optomlstic  view  of  the  crisis  the  Com- 
munist world  is  undergoing,  one  can  only 
conclude  that  difficulties  are  present  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  Opportimitles  to 
gain  ground,  therefore,  appeal  to  be  open  to 
both  the  free  and  the  Conimunlst  side. 

It  is  the  considered  view  of  ACEN  that  if 
the  free  nations  hold  their  ground  in  the 
next  few  years  and  continue  to  demonstrate 
their  determination  to  help  the  peoples  in 
east-central  Europe  to  recover  full  freedom 
and  independence,  while  refraining  from  ac- 
tions apt  to  lend  prestige  or  to  help  the  Com- 
munist regimes  to  sohe  their  serious  eco- 
nomic problems,  neccssiiy  will  compel  these 
regimes  to  adopt  more  rationm  ways  Involv- 
ing greater  freedom  of  action  for  economi- 
cally essential  sepnenls  of  the  pop\ilation. 
such  as  the  technologic;!  1  and  managerial 
elite  and  the  peasants.  Concessions  induced 
by  pressure  and  necessity  might  unleash  an 
irreversible  process  of  disintegration  of  the 
totalitarian  pattern.  Tiie  verj-  nature  of  the 
Soviet  regime,  with  its  buUt-in  cri.scs  of  suc- 
cession and  civil  war  potential,  might  provide 
the  opportuiiity  for  sucii  a  process  culmi- 
nating In  acts  of  self-icUvcranro. 
n  i 

To  further  the  process  of  national   and 
human  emancipation  in  Eastaru  Europe,  it  is 
essential  to  distinguish  carcfiUly  between  the 
peoples  of  cast-centr.il  Eiir  pe.  Hie  potential 


allies  of  the  West,  and  the  Conununist  ruler? 
who  keep  them  In  bondage. 

It  Is  imperative  to  avert  any  kind  of  actioriS 
apt  to  be  construed  as  acceptance  of  the 
finality  of  the  political  status  quo  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

It  Is  most  u-sef ul  to  Indicate  by  approprlal  c 
diplomatic  actions  awareness  that  uniting; 
Europe  in  its  natural  borders  and  making  it 
politically,  militarily  and  economically  self- 
reliant  is,  in  the  long  run,  the  only  sound 
and  dependable  foundation  for  peace  and 
security  in  the  key  area  of  Europe. 

It  is  necessary  to  show  awareness  of  the 
fact  that  in  spite  of  the  differences  from  oue 
Eastern  European  country  to  another,  their 
situation  Is  fundamentally  the  same.  Their 
relationship  to  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be 
defined  in  terms  of  an  alliance  or  a  mutual 
security  arrangement.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment guarantees.  Indeed,  the  Communist  re- 
gimes against  their  Internal  enemies  rathor 
than  national  territory  against  external  ag- 
gression. The  certainty  of  Soviet  Interven- 
tion acts  as  a  deterrent  upon  the  ruled  and 
an  assurance  to  the  rulers.  In  such  condi- 
tions the  attitude  of  the  majority  toward  the 
regimes  remains  one  of  mute  hostility.  This 
hostUlty  and  the  pressures  It  causes,  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  noncooperation  and  other 
types  of  passive  resistance,  is  a  proven  source 
of  positive  changes,  particularly  when  It  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  steady  pressiires  from 
without.  It  creates,  moreover,  for  the  Soviet 
Union  a  risk  factor,  which  has  played  in  tlie 
past  and,  given  the  growing  nuclear  stale- 
mate, may  again  play  In  the  future  an  im- 
portant deterrent  role  to  Soviet  aggressive- 
ness. 

One  can  hardly  stress  enough  that  tl;e 
diminution  of  unnecessary  terror  in  ea-t- 
central  EIurop>e,  on  the  pattern  adopted  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  does  not  mean  a  ba^c 
change  in  the  Communist  system.  The  dic- 
tatorial rule  by  a  single  party,  a  minor!  .y 
group,  supported  by  policy  and  mllltxiry 
forces,  remains  the  essential  feature  of  t"'.-? 
Communist  regimes.  The  freedoms  of  speecli. 
press,  assembly  and  association  are  stiii 
denied  in  east-central  Europe.  There  Is  m 
multiparty  system,  in  spite  of  the  nomin  •! 
existence,  in  some  countries,  of  sham  peasa:;t 
or  democratic  parties  which  have  adopted  tlio 
platform  of  the  Communist  Party  and  hr.ve 
acknowledged  Its  "leading  role."  The  "elec- 
tions" are  still  held  with  single  governmental 
lists.  There  are  no  opposition  candidates. 
This  one-party  system  Is  basically  the  snme 
in  the  nine  captive  countries,  in  spite  of  some 
differences  in  the  degree  of  police  control 
and  of  the  operation  of  the  economic  syst<nt. 
Guarantees  against  arbitrary  arrest  and  de- 
tention and  the  rule  of  law  are  still  c  •'.- 
spicuous  by  their  absence.  Religion  and 
churches  continue  to  be  persecuted. 

In  all  the  East  European  countries  V.-.-i 
peasants  constitute  the  majority  of  the  po;;- 
ulatlon.  But,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Poland,  they  have  been  deprived  of  their 
freedom  and  their  land  by  collectivization, 
which  was  enforced  In  most  of  the  area  d'tr- 
ing  the  last  decade,  after  the  death  of  St-.-Iin. 
Consequently,  the  peasants  are  deeply  hos- 
tile to  the  dictatorship  of  the  Commu":ist 
minority. 

in 

For  all  these  reasons  it  is  incumbent  wy'On 
the  Assembly  of  Captive  Eiuopean  Natiot:s 
to  stress  that,  both  in  the  short-  and  long- 
term  perspective,  the  Western  Powers  Ua^e 
a  vital  stake  in  the  friendship  of  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  Eiu-ope  and  a  clear  interes-  I^i 
fostering  among  them  the  belief  that  tiiere 
is  for  them  reasonable  hope  of  deliverance. 

In  this  conviction,  the  Assembly  appeals  to 
the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  Irce 
world,  and  particularly  to  the  U.S.  Goverii- 
nicnt: 

1.  To  reaffirm  at  every  appropriate  occn^i^n 
the  validity  of  the  wartime  and  po.st7.ar 
legal  comitmcnts  and  pledges  with  respect  to 
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Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia. 
Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Ru- 
mania and  to  ask  compliance  therewith; 

2.  To  call  before  the  United  Nations  and 
in  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  an 
all-European  settlement  based  on  the  right 
of  self-determination  and  to  seek  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops  from  east-central  Eu- 
rope, the  restoration  of  political  and  human 
rights  and  free  elections  under  international 
supervision;  j^ 

3.  To  demand  a  United  Nations  if»quiry  of 
the  state  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  in  east-central  Europe,  Including 
an  Investigation  of  conditions  in  prisons  and 
:orced-labor  camps; 

4.  To  exact — as  proposed  by  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  AFL-CIO  in  its  statement  of 
March  1.  1965 — in  return  for  whatever  cred- 
its or  other  economic  advantages  the  free  na- 
•  ions  may  deem  expedient  to  grant,  commen- 
>urate  concessions  in  the  form  of:  (a)  ef- 
fective and  self-enforcing  measures  to  assure 
the  exercise  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  to  the  peoples  of  east-cen- 
tral Europe;  (b)  changes  in  the  economic 
policies  of  the  Communist  regimes  designed 
to  foster  social  welfare  and  do  away  with 
I  lie  present,  politically  motivated  but  eco- 
r.omlcally  deficient  course  of  policy,  both  in 
..erlculture  and  Industry:  and  (c)  hard  and 
fast  commitments  to  put  an  end  to  Soviet 
( conomlc  exploitation  by  means  of  discrim- 
itiatory  prices  In  the  foreign  trade  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  individual  east- 
CL-ntral  Exu-opean  countries  and  thus  make 
I  ertain  that  Western  credits  will  not  indi- 
rectly subsidize  the  economy  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 


Uncle  Sam  Is  the  Goat 
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Tuesday,  March  30,  1965 
Mr.  BELCHER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  the  following  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Uncle  Sam  Is  the  Goat"  by 
Henry  J.  Taylor,  which  appeared  In  the 
Tulsa  World  on  February  6,  1965: 
Uncle  Sam  Is  the  Goat 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 
it's  a  dream  world 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle  can  draw  gold 
and  threaten  our  dollar  because,  on  balance, 
we  owe  France  more  than  France  owes  us. 

What  nonsense.  Totally  false.  France  is 
ir.  hock  to  us  for  everything  but  Napoleon's 
cocked  hat  and  the  family  silver.  Until  a 
more  outrageous  situation  comes  along  this 
one  will  do. 

We're  to  blame,  nevertheless.  The  In- 
ttrual  Revenue  Service  slaps  you  in  Jail  If 
yon  fail  to  pay  your  debt  to  our  Government. 
But  if  you're  a  foreigner,  oo-la-la,  forget  it. 
This  is  the  root  of  the  trouble.  The 
Ur.ited  States  has  always  been  a  gleeful  giver 
abroad  but  a  very  stupid  collector. 

Generation  after  generation  of  European 
go  ernment  money  men  seem  to  put  oiu- 
debt  collectors  under  an  anesthetic.  A  few 
wliiiTs,  a  few  banquets  under  crystal  chande- 
lie:s.  some  parez-vous  about  zis  cw  zat,  and 
the  next  thing  you  know  our  little  lambs — 
w.'ifted  into  some  strange  kind  of  Inferiority 
complex — are  dumping  foreign  nations'  tax- 
payers' responsibility  smack  in  the  lap  of  the 
.'American  people. 
Ill   this  native  yen  to  buy  international 


good  will  we  lose  the  respect  of  the  Europeans 
as  well  as  our  money. 

The  price?  It  is  colossal.  Yet  you  never 
hear  about  It  from  Washington. 

I  have  verified  all  flgiu-es  In  this  ajrticle 
with  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
and  nothing  here  refers  to  America's  •IIS 
billion  foreign  aid — all  free.  I  refer  only  to 
truly  due  obligations  incurred  by  nations 
mostly  now  rich  and  loaded  with  gold. 

France,  for  example,  typifies  Just  one  of 
20  countries  owing  us  World  War  I  debts 
which  remain  due  and  unpaid  to  tills  very 
day.  The  aggregate  among  the  20  exceeds 
$20  billion.    But  who  would  know  It? 

The  French  sum  Is  $6.3  billion.  It  was 
many  times  higher  than  this  but,  guess  what. 
France  negotiated  It  down.  Then  in  1931 
France  said  she  couldn't  pay  that  year's  in- 
stallment. Washington  declared  a  1-year 
moratorium. 

Well,  that  was  the  end  of  that.  Paris  sim- 
ply refused  to  resume  pa3rments.  Our  tax- 
payers have  made  up  the  difference.  The 
French  Government  no  longer  even  carries 
these  billions  on  official  statements  covering 
France's  external  debt. 

In  addition,  while  De  Gaulle  draws  gold. 
France  has  outstanding  three  locms  arising 
from  World  War  II.  These  total  a  tidy  $692 
million.  The  repayment  rate?  A  mere  $21.5 
million  last  year,  $22  million  due  this  year, 
and  $22.6  In  1966,  etc.,  on  the  first  of  these 
of  which  $409  million  Is  owed. 

Moreover.  France  also  owes  vis  $170  million 
still  unpaid  since  1945  on  an  Export-Import 
Bank  loan,  prepayments  on  which  make  the 
next  installment  not  due  until  1967. 

Yet,  sunk  under  this  mountain  of  debt.  De 
Gaulle  is  nevertheless  free  to  take  a  $150 
million  bite  out  of  our  dwindling  gold  re- 
serve m  a  single  recent  day. 

In  similar  fashion  Britain  still  owes  us  $9.1 
billion  In  World  War  I  debts  that  remain  due 
and  unpaid.  Oh,  no,  Prance  has  no  monop- 
oly on  the  anesthesia. 

Germany  owes  us  nothing,  which  is  what 
she  gets  for  attacking  the  world  and  losing 
the  war.  She  now  holds  more  dollars  in  her 
reserve  than  any  country  In  the  world.  But 
Germany— like  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Holland, 
and  most  European  countries — feels  uneasy 
about  her  dollar  balances  and  has  steadily 
increased  her  gold  holdings  relative  to 
dollars. 

Etiropean  enthusiasm  for  President  John- 
son's proposal  to  free  about  $55  billion  of  the 
gold  required  to  back  our  dollar  is  mighty, 
mighty  understandable.  It  means  the 
debtor  nations,  who  now  somehow  call  them- 
selves creditors,  can  continue  to  get  a  piece 
of  the  U.S.  pile. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  were  so  zealous  in  insisting 
on  Europeans  paying  their  debts  as  he  Is  on 
changing  the  law  to  free  our  gold  we  would 
not  have  to  ship  a  single  ounce  on  balance 
and,  m  truth,  the  gold  outflow  could  be  re- 
versed overnight.. 

Isn't  there  anything — anything,  any- 
thing—that can  bring  our  officials  out  from 
under  the  ether?  When,  oh,  when,  will  the 
American  Interest  really  be  put  forward  In 
Washington? 


Segregation,  Subsidies,  and  Megalopolis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF    CALIFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1965 

Mr.    ROOSEVELT.      Mr.    Speaker,    : 
have  read  with  great  interest  a  publica-        Footnotes  at  end  ot  speech: 


tion  issued  by  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions,  located  in 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

The  contents  are  as  provocative  as  the 
title,  "Segregation,  Subsidies,  and  Mega- 
lopolis." 

Written  by  Bernard  Weissbourd,  presi- 
dent of  Metropolitan  Structures,  Inc., 
which  specializes  in  the  construction  of 
apartments,  hotels,  and  oflBces  in  east- 
ern and  midwestem  cities,  the  text  also 
appeared  in  the  December  19,  1964,  issue 
of  Saturday  Review  under  the  title,  "Are 
Cities  Obsolete?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mr.  Weiss- 
bourd's  comments  to  my  colleagues  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  urbanism.  In- 
deed, with  the  President  pinpointing  the 
needs  and  challenge  of  urban  America. 
I  think  "Segregation,  Subsidies,  and 
Megalopolis"  is  most  timely,  and  I  in- 
clude it  herewith : 

Segregation.  Subsidies,  and  Megalopolis 

(By  Bernard  Weissbourd) 
From  55  to  60  million  more  people  will  be 
living  in  metroix>litan  areas  in  1980  than 
were  living  there  In  1960.  How  will  we 
manage?  Already  our  cities  are  decaying 
faster  than  they  can  be  rebuilt.  Parking  is 
a  universal  problem.  The  tax  base  of  the 
city  is  eroding  as  Industry  moves  to  the 
suburbs.  A  significant  part  of  the  white 
population  is  also  moving  to  the  suburbs, 
while  the  cores  of  our  cities  are  filling  with 
Negroes  as  the  migration  from  the  South 
steadily  rises.  The  cost  to  the  cities  of  try- 
ing to  adjust  the  migrants  to  a  new  kind  of 
existence  imposes  additional  burdens  upon 
the  city's  tax  base. 

Taxes  are  also  rising  In  the  suburbs  to  pay 
for  the  high  cost  of  municipal  services  spread 
out  over  areas  of  low  population  density. 
Open  space  is  being  consumed  at  a  terrifying 
rate,  so  that  suburbs  once  In  open  country 
are  now  surrounded.  Traveltime  to  the  city 
has  multiplied  as  the  expressways  get  clogged 
during  rush  hovirs. 

Some  experts  do  not  find  these  problems  of 
city  decay  and  suburban  sprawl  unduly 
alarming.  They  maintain  that  the  continu- 
ing dispersal  that  present  trends  indicate  for 
the  future  is  Inevitable,  and  not^xiecessarlly 
undesirable.     I  believe  the  opposite. 

Suburban  sprawl  and  urban  decay  have  not 
come  about  solely  because  people  have  made 
a  free  choice  in  a  free  enterprise  market. 
That  choice  has  been  influenced  by  Federal 
housing  subsidies,  which,  purporting  to  be 
neutral,  have  in  fact  subsidized  low-density 
middle-income  living  in  the  suburbs  and 
have  thereby  financed  the  flight  of  white 
population  from  the  city.  Anotlier  factor 
affecting  this  dispersal  has  been  our  segrega- 
tion practices  within  the  city. 

The  lack  of  public  discussion  .-ibout  the 
influence  of  housing  segregation  and  Federal 
housing  subsidies  ujKJn  tu-ban  growth  pat- 
terns has  been  a  barrier  to  understanding 
the  problems  of  the  city  and  suburbs  and 
has  created  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  about 
the  future  of  America's  cities.  It  Is  my  pur- 
pose here  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  deal 
constructively  with  the  problems  of  the 
metropolitan  region  if  these  Important  fac- 
tors are  not  Ignored. 

THE    low-density     URBAN     REGION 

Compared  to  the  time  span  of  Western 
civilization  the  modern  urban  complex,  some- 
times called  megalopolis,  is  a  new.  young 
phenomenon.  Some  people  are  confident  that 
a  new  technology  of  communication  and 
transportation  will  solve  many  of  the  most 
intractable  problems  of  the  metropolitan  re- 
gion and  that.  In  time,  the  region  of  the  fu- 
ture will  emerge.      "The  spatial  patterns  of 
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American  settlements."  it  is  now  believed,  will 
"be  considerably  more  dispersed,  varied,  and 
space  consvunlng  than  they  ever  were  in  the 
past."  =  One  author  envisions  "continuous 
low-density  urban  belts  stretching  from 
Maine  to  Virginia,  from  Toronto  and  Pitts- 
burgh to  Milwaukee,  and  from  Amsterdam  to 
Frankfort  and  Mannheim.  However,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  properly  orga- 
nized and  interlaced  with  greenbelts,  free- 
ways, natural  reservations  and  sites  of  his- 
toric interest,  and  accented  vertically  by  oc- 
casional high-rise  elements,  these  low-density 
urban  regions  of  tomorrow  should  not  be 
more  livable  and  effective  in  satisfying  the 
totality  of  human  values  than  the  transi- 
tional urban  forms  of  today."  ^ 

Acceptance  of  low-density  regional  devel- 
opment as  the  i>attem  for  the  future  is  en- 
couraged by  the  lack  of  genuine  popular  sup- 
port for  a  massive  attack  on  the  problems  of 
the  city  and  the  region.  To  most  suburban 
residents  their  experience  "seems  not  one  of 
personal  retrogression  but  of  continuous  im- 
provement. By  moving  out  of  the  slag  heaps 
of  the  worked-out  city  they  have  Improved 
their  surroundings  sufficient  for  a  genera- 
tion." « 

While  no  businessman  whose  offices  must 
be  located  in  the  central  bvisiness  district, 
and  no  dweller  in  the  city  slums,  can  accept 
the  decline  of  the  city  with  equanimity,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  if  we  do  nothing  to  alter 
present  trends  the  low-density  urban  region 
will  be  the  i>attern  of  the  future.  The  New 
York  metropolitan  region,  for  exam{>le,  has 
grown  outward  along  major  transp)ortation 
arteries.  The  axis  of  growth  extended  S  miles 
in  1900,  25  miles  in  1960,  and  may  become  50 
miles  by  1985.  Under  existing  zoning  pat- 
terns of  low-density  development  twice  the 
amount  of  land  will  be  develoj)ed  in  the  next 
25  years  as  in  the  entire  history  of  the  New 
York  region.'  A  similar  pattern  emerges  for 
every  metropolitan  region  in  the  United 
States  as  a  projected  45  to  50  million  more 
people  are  added  to  subxirbia  by  1980. 

Acceptance  of  low-density  regional  growth 
also  implies  a  curtailment  of  mass  trans- 
portation, for  mass  transportation  works 
well  only  in  highly  concentrated  areas  where 
trip  origins  and  destinations  are  clustered 
and  not  where  they  are  widely  dispersed. 
Conversely,  the  automobile,  which  functions 
so  efficiently  for  decentralized  traffic,  be- 
comes highly  inefficient  under  conditions  of 
intense  demand.  Suburban  sprawl  will  thus 
bring  about  a  further  decline  in  mass  trans- 
portation, as  increasing  reliance  on  the  auto- 
mobile brings  more  congestion  to  the  central 
districts. 

,»  THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  CrpY 

Each  new  expressway  not  only  undercuts 
thejnarket  for  mass  transportation  but  ac- 
celerates the  movement  of  Industry  away 
from  the  central  cities.  The  truck  and  the 
car  have  given  the  manufact\u-er  new  oppor- 
tunities to  select  sites  in  outlying  areas. 
Tlie  movement  of  industry  from  central  city 
locations  to  outlying  suburban  locations  has 
created  a  new  phenomenon — out-commut- 
ing. "The  movement  each  morning  of  peo- 
ple from  homes  in  the  center  portions  of  the 
urban  areas  to  Jobs  on  the  periphery  is 
growing  fast.  The  spectacle  of  groups  of 
blue-collar  workers  traveling  outward  by  car 
pool  against  the  flow  of  incoming  traffic  is 
now  a  common  sight  on  the  roads  of  many 
large  cities.  In  fact  the  spotty  and  fragmen- 
tary information  on  this  phenomenon  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing streams  of  traffic  among  the  complex 
currents  of  our  urban  areas."  • 

Nor  have  the  results  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams for  slum,  clearance,  urban  renewal, 
and  public  housing  so  far  glyen  any  reason 
to  expect  that  the  trend  toward  city  decline 
and  low-density  regional  settlement  will  be 
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reversed.  Slums  in  the  cities  are  growing 
faster  than  we  can  clear  them..  Even  in  New 
York  City,  which  has  had  tlie  largest  slum 
clearance  and  rebuilding  program  of  any  city 
in  the  United  States,  the  race  of  deteriora- 
tion of  housing  units  has  been  as  great  as 
the  rate  at  which  new  housing  lias  been  con- 
structed. We  should  not  e.xpect  urban  re- 
newal to  work  so  long  as  there  is  no  place  for 
persons  evacuated  from  the  slums  to  live. 
People  displaced  by  urban  renewal  and  by 
the  new  expressways  have  created  new  slums. 

The  new  luxury  apartment  buildings  con- 
structed since  the  end  of  World  War  H  have 
not  prevented  the  exodus  of  middle-income 
white  families  to  the  suburbs.  It  was 
thought  that  tipper  income  families  would 
move  into  these  expensive  apartments  and 
people  in  the  next  income  level  would  move 
into  the  apartments  thus  vaonted.  Instead, 
the  vacated  apartments  were  converted  for 
occupancy  by  lower  income  people.  Middle- 
income  families  who  could  not  afford  private 
schools  for  their  children  moved  to  the  sub- 
urbs, leaving  behind  in  the  cities  people 
without  children,  upper  income  families,  and 
low-income  families  who  had  no  choice.  The 
problem  w^as  compoimded  by  the  impact  of 
segregation  practices.  Apartnienc  buildings 
vacated  by  those  who  moved  into  new  lux- 
ury accommodations  were  converted  into 
slums  overnight.  The  "trickle-down"  ap- 
proach failed  as  the  trickle  became  a  torrent. 

Moreover,  no  one  is  satisfied  with  public 
housing.  By  rejecting  all  tbose  whose  in- 
comes exceeded  the  prescribed  limits  public 
housing  has  developed  a  concentration  of 
those  members  of  society  who  are  not  able 
to  support  themselves.  Coupled  with  the 
fact  that  most  cities  have  followed  a  delib- 
erate program  of  segregation  In  public  hous- 
ing, the  result  has  been  to  create  in  many 
places  an  environment  lacking  In  all  of  the 
positive  attributes  of  urban  life.  The  sec- 
ond generation  of  many  public  housing  oc- 
cupants is  now  coming  to  maturity  and  it  is 
already  clear  that  many  of  them  will  never 
become  viable  members  of  society. 

Urban  renewal  programs  aimed  at  aiding 
the  central  business  district  show  greater 
promise  of  long-range  succesE.  probably  be- 
cause there  is  considerable  strength  in  the 
central  business  district  to  begin  with.  New 
office  buildings  in  the  central  areas  of  each  of 
the  metropolitan  regions  demonstrate  that 
financial  and  commercial  institutions,  public 
utilities."  newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
government,  together  with  the  lawyers,  ac- 
countants, stockbrokers,  and  others  involved 
in  serving  these  institutions,  require  a  cen- 
tralized location.'  Most  cities  in  the  United 
States  have  only  one  businest  district.  The 
fact  that  Los  Angeles  now  has  several  scat- 
tered clusters  of  office  buildings,  does  not  in- 
dicate a  decentralization  of  office  activities. 
The  diffusion  may  make  doing  business  in 
Los  Angeles  a  little  more  difficult  than  in 
Chicago  or  Baltimore,  for  exumple,  but  the 
clusters  of  office  buildings  ia  the  California 
city  are  still  reasonably  close  together  in  re- 
lation to  the  region  as  a  whole.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly not  possible  for  the  office  activities 
of  Manhattan  Island  to  be  spread  out  over 
suburbia.  Even  most  of  the  retail  stores  in 
the  central  business  districts,  which  declined 
for  a  while  because  of  the  comjietition  of 
suburban  shopping  center?,  have  begtin  to 
revive. 

Thus,  although  a  sizable  number  of  peo- 
ple and  Industries  has  moved  out  of  the 
central  dty,  there  has  been  far  leas  move- 
ment of  office  activities  to  outlying  areas 
than  some  reports  wovild  lead  us  to  believe. 

THE    EXPLODING    POPUI^TION 

The  movement  of  white  ix>pulation  to 
suburba.n  areas  and  the  concentration  of  Ne- 
gro population  In  the  centre!  city  will  be 
Intensified  during  the  next  IB,  years  if  pres- 
ent trends  continue. 

In  1960  about  63  percent  otf  the  total 
population   of  the  United  States  or  about 


112  million  persons  lived  in  what  are  known 
statistically  as  standard  metropolitan 
areas."**  Between  1970  and  1980  as  much 
as  73  percent  of  the  total  population  will  re- 
side within  the  urban  complex.  If  the  post- 
war birth  rate  continues,  the  total  papula- 
tion will  have  increased  between  1950  and 
1980  from  150  to  260  million,  an  increase  of 
110  million  people  in  30  years  (a  single  hu- 
man generation).*  More  than  two-thirds  o: 
these  110  million  people  will  have  settled  i>i 
megalopolis,  if  events  do  not  alter  present 
trends. 

Population  projections  beyond  the  year 
2000  begin  to  reach  astronomical  numbers- 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  look  that  fa: 
ahead.  The  children  are  already  born  who 
will  be  forming  households  in  1980.  only  li 
years  from  now.  It  Is  becoming  clear  thai 
the  new  dwellings,  transportation,  offices, 
and  factories  that  these  people  will  require 
will  either  contribute  further  to  city  dec.iy 
and  suburban  sprawl  or  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  creating  a  new  regional  envlroi.- 
ment. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  the  Negro 
population  has  been  increasing  even  faster 
than  the  white  population.  Philip  Hausfr 
points  out  that  the  decline  of  the  nonwhite 
death  rate  togetlier  with  the  increase  in  their 
birth  rate  has  resulted  in  a  rate  of  growiii 
for  nonwhites  60  percent  higher  than  for 
whites."  This  great  nationad  rise  Is  dwarfpd 
by  an  even  more  explosive  increase  of  non- 
whltes  in  metropolitan  areas.'^  By  1990 
about  2,500,000  Negroes  are  expected  to  he 
living  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  are.i. 
about  1,500,00  more  than  in  1960.  "At  tli.u 
time  there  would  still  be  a  slight  majority 
of  whites  In  the  city  of  Chicago  and  onf- 
fourth  of  the  entire  consolidated  area  popu- 
lation would  be  nonwhite."  "  These  projec- 
tions assume  accelerated  suburbanization  of 
nonwhites  in  the  future.  However,  "if  ti:e 
exact  trends  of  the  1950  to  1960  decade  were 
to  be  extrapolated  Into  the  future  they 
would  show  a  majority  of  nonwhites  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  by  1975  and  a  substantialiv 
higher  proportion  of  nonwhites  for  the  tot.il 
consolidated  areas."  '^ 

The  migration  to  the  cities  of  rural  Ne- 
groes and  southern  whites  and  Puerto  Ricni-.s 
has  already  imposed  heavy  tax  burdens  nn 
the  city.  In  1959.  for  example.  New  York 
City  spent  $50  million  for  remedial  programs 
for  its  Puerto  Rican  newcomers,  more  than 
it  spent  on  all  its  parks,  libraries,  zoos,  and 
museums  in  that  year."  In  Its  1959  60 
budget  New  York  City  assigned  23  percent 
to  public  hospitalization,  health,  and  welfare 
and  20  percent  to  education."  The  great 
growth  rate  of  the  Negro  population  in  New 
York,  through  continued  migration  as  well  as 
natural  Increase  during  the  next  15  years, 
will  tend  to  increase  even  further  the  citys 
costs  for  welfare,  health,  and  education. 

The  picture  that  emerges  from  these  fore- 
casts is  far  from  salutary.  Low-density  re- 
gional settlements  in  which  Industry  and  the 
white  population  spread  out  over  the  coun- 
tryside without  adequate  mass  transportation 
contrasts  with  the  concentrated  Negro  occu- 
pancy of  the  center  city,  whose  tax  base  li.is 
diminished  by  the  flight  of  industry  and 
whose  expenses  have  increased  for  the  care 
of  its  immigrants.  Moreover,  a  growing  num- 
ber of  the  center-city  population  will  be 
conunuting  to  Jobs  In  the  suburbs  while 
many  of  the  suburban  whites  will  continue 
to  travel  to  Jobs  in  a  still  strong  central  busi- 
ness district. 

The  waste  of  human  resources  and  money 
in  this  Increased  commuting,  the  inability  of 
the  automobile  and  the  expressways  to  lian- 
dle  the  traffic,  the  changing  character  of  the 
city  largely  occupied  by  a  financial  and  busi- 
ness community  and  a  segregated  Negro  pop- 
ulation, the  financing  of  public  services  for 
a  migrant  population  In  the  face  of  disap- 
pearing Industry  and  lost  taxes,  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  financial  and  commcroi.il 
life  of  the  suburbs  and  the  city — these  are 
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all  reasons  for  not  allowing  present  trends  to 
continue. 

But  are  there  alternatives?  As  we  have 
noted,  there  are  many  who  doubt  whether 
the  trends  are  reversible.  I  believe  the  pat- 
tern can  be  changed,  but  first  it  Is  necessary 
to  say  something  about  the  Federal  housing 
subsidies,  because  they  are  both  one  of  the 
c.uses  of  suburban  growth  and  one  of  the 
possible  tools  for  creating  a  different  picture 
fcr  the  future. 

THE    INFLXTENCE    OF    rEDERAL    StTBSIDtES 

It  Is  Important  to  understand  that  dis- 
persal of  the  urban  population  In  the  United 
S-ates  has  not  come  about  solely  as  a  resvilt 
of  a  free  and  open  market.  Government  in- 
ducements to  buy  In  the  suburbs  have  been 
substantial  and  have  brought  about  a  re- 
niarkable  Increase  In  homeownershlp  since 
tr.e  war.  In  1957,  of  the  total  mortgage  debt 
of  $107  billion,  on  one-  to  four-family  non- 
f;rm  homes,  $47,200  million  were  FHA- 
Insured  or  VA-guaranteed."  Of  the  balance, 
sc-called  conventional  loans,  a  substantial 
portion  was  held  by  savings  and  loan  asso- 
c.  tlons."  The  funds  involved  in  the  Fed- 
e-a  encouragement  of  homeownershlp  is 
tl.'is  enormous  compared  to  the  amounts  In- 
t"  .ved  for  rental  housing  In  the  city.  In- 
ducements for  homeownershlp,  of  course, 
h.  ve  been  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  city, 
Eii  ce  land  has  not  been  available  in  most  of 
America's    major     cities    for    single-family 

hi  ■nes. 

The  success  of  the  Federal  housing  pro- 
pr r.m  In  suburbia  results  from  the  availabll- 
ir  •  of  mortgage  funds  that  have  not  had  to 
measure  up  to  the  usual  free-market  con- 
tidcratlons  of  risk  and  competitive  yield  of 
otiier  Investments.  Guarantees  and  Insur- 
ance by  the  United  States  provide  money  for 
suburban  homeownershlp  at  interest  rates 
lo-.ver  than  the  market  over  longer  periods  of 
time. 

A  subsidy  Is  also  Involved  in  the  activities 
of  Federal  and  State  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ci.  tions.  Because  law  restricts  the  Invest- 
ments of  these  associations  largely  to  home 
mortgages,"  the  flow  of  capital  has  been 
directed  artificially  to  suburbia,  and  money 
h:.s  been  made  available  for  houses  at  rates 
lower  than  those  which  would  have  been 
av.  liable  if  the  homeowner  had  had  to  com- 
pete for  the  funds  with  other  sources  of  in- 
ve.?.ment  of  comparable  risk.  To  the  extent 
th.t  desposits  in  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tior.3  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Government 
uncier  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System, 
c;-i;ital  Is  attracted  that  must  be  Invested  in 
iiome  mortgages.  The  Federal  insurance. 
then,  constitutes  an  Indirect  subsidy.^' 

Another  heavily  subsidized  Federal  hous- 
ine  program — public  housing — has  also  con- 
tra uted  to  the  condition  of  our  cities. 
Pir '.ic  hovising  has  been  the  prisoner  of  its 
opponents,  who  have  largely  determined  its 
Chi  racter.  Locating  public  housing  projects 
in  \';-.e  inner  city  has  contributed  to  keeping 
lov,:r  Income  people  In  the  city  and  has 
strengthened  the  patterns  of  segregation,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  cases  where  careful  planning 
h::~  been  able  to  achieve  successfully  Inte- 
gr;  d  projects.™  One  arm  of  the  Federal 
hot-  ing  program  has  financed  housing  for 
miciaie-lncome  families  in  the  suburbs.  The 
quc-,tion  may  well  be  asked:  Why  should  not 
the  opposite  program  have  been  adopted? 

C  her  Federal  subsidies  have  also  had 
th(  r  Influence.  The  disproportionate 
f.ht  '  iUt  of  the  Federal  budget  allotted  to 
tgri-ulture^'  has  helped  bring  about  the 
n.e  ...'.nizatlon  of  the  farm  and  speeded  up 
the  :.igration  of  both  Negro  and  white  farm 
\:0x  •  to  the  city.  Similarly,  the  Federal  de- 
fen  highway  program  has  represented  an 
cni  r.nous  subsidy  to  the  automobile  at  the 
exp  .,se  of  mass  transportation.  Whether 
the  c  subsidies  have  been  beneficial  or  det- 


rimental iB  not  pertinent  here;  what  they 
Indicate  Is  that  the  condition  of  our  metro- 
politan regions  Is  not  the  result  of  natural 
forces  alone.  The  Federal  Government  has 
played  a  major  role  In  contributing  to  the 
shape  and  character  of  urban  America. 

The  goals  of  the  Federal  housing  program 
originated  In  the  New  Deal  attempt  to  house 
the  one-third  of   the  Nation  that  was  lU- 
housed.     Attention  was  focused  on  home- 
ownership  for  the  middle  class  and  public- 
housing  for  the  needy.    The  impact  of  these 
programs    on    the    physical    and    economic 
aspects  of  the  city  and  region  was  not  con- 
sidered.   Moreover,  the  acute  housing  short- 
age of  the  post- World  War  II  period  obscured 
the  need  for  a  national  long-term  hotislng 
program.     In  more  recent  years  social  goals 
have    been    subordinated    to    the    desire    to 
stlmvilate  the  construction  Industry  In  order 
to  minimize  unemployment.    It  Is  Impossible 
to  predict  what  the  shape  and  character  of 
city   and   region   might   have  been   if  the 
United  States  had  had  a  national  long-range 
program   designed    to   provide    housing    for 
middle-Income  workers  in  the  city  and  sites 
for   industry   and    lower   Income    Industrial 
workers   in   outlying   areas.     Surely,   If  the 
cotmtry  had  decided  In  1948  that  It  wanted 
to  subsidize  higher  density  apartment  de- 
velopment In  the  suburbs  rather  than  lower 
density  homeownershlp.  and  mass  transpor- 
tation rather  than  expressways.  It  Is  unlikely 
that  all  of  the  forecasts  would  point  to  sub- 
urban sprawl  as  the  pattern  of  the  future. 

Catherine  Bauer,   In   noting  "the   general 
past  trend,  however  Imperfectly  realized,  to- 
ward everyone  In  his  place.  In  a  standardized 
one-class,  one-age-group,  and  one-color  dis- 
trict,   devoted    wholly    to    residence,"    has 
pointed  out  that  "this  was  not,  however,  the 
result  of  any  conscious  overall  plan  or  public 
decision  to  encourage  maximum  social  segre- 
gation.   It  came  about  more  or  lees  by  acci- 
dent, as  a  side  result  of  forces  and  policies 
employed  for  quite  different  and  often  dis- 
tinctly progressive  or  Idealistic  ends,  and  be- 
cause we  were  reluctant  to  assume  any  con- 
scious collective  responsibUlty  whatsoever  for 
the  scxjial  pattern.    What  we  failed  to  recog- 
nize was  that  the  powerful  tools  employed  for 
civic  development  and  hc«ne  production  also 
predetermine  social  structure  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  there  Is  little  room  left  for  free 
personal  choice  of  flexible  adjustment.     The 
big  social  decisions  are  all  made  In  advance. 
Inherent  In  the  planning  and  building  proc- 
ess.   And  If  these  decisions  are  not  made  re- 
sponsibly and  democratically,  then  they  are 
made  irresponsibly  by  the  accidents  of  tech- 
nology,   the   myths   of   property   interest,    or 
the  blindness  and  prejudice  of  a  reactionary 
minority."  » 
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TOWARD    RENEWAL    AND    NEW    DEVELOPMENT 

To  avoid  the  implications  of  present  trends 
America  will  have  to  assume  some  responsi- 
bility for  Its  overall  social  patterns  and  use 
of  the  powerful  tools  employed  for  civic  de- 
velopment and  home  production  to  reshape 
the  areas  of  free  personal  choice. 

The  forces  at  work  In  the  city  and  region 
are  cumulative.  They  all  move  together  to- 
ward making  the  city  a  more  desirable  or  less 
desirable  place  to  live.  The  Federal  subsidies 
that  have  encouraged  highway  construction 
instead  of  mass  commuter  transportation 
and  thus  drawn  Industry  out  of  the  city 
have  reduced  the  city's  tax  base.  A  lower 
tax  base  means  less  money  for  education  and 
for  the  adjustment  of  rural  migrants  to  ur- 
ban life.  Poor  schools  and  changing  neigh- 
borhoods encourage  middle-class  white  fami- 
lies to  move  to  the  suburbs.  Higher  wel- 
fare costs  increase  the  tax  rate  and  thus  en- 
courage industry  to  relocate  In  outlying  areas. 
All  of  these  factors  are  Interrelated.  If  they 
can  be  alto-ed.  It  might  be  possible  to  reverse 
the  cycle  of  urban  decay  and  detericaatlon 
and  move  the  forces  of  the  marketplace  to- 
ward renewal  and  reconstruction. 


A  total  program  is  needed  that  recognlaea 
the  Interdepenrienoe  of  city  and  suburts, 
TtMB  citation  of  new  oranmunlties  on  the  out- 
skirts of  suburbia  is  a  necessary  eleanent  In 
the  restoration  of  the  inner  city.  The  vital- 
ity of  the  dty  Is,  in  turn,  important  for  all 
of  tiie  Inhabitants  of  the  region.  A  total 
program  m\ist  be  able  to  dlfTeresntlate  be- 
tween which  of  the  forces  must  be  shaped  by 
government  action  In  a  private  enterprise 
system  and  which  may  not. 

We  (smnot,  for  example,  jH-event  those  In- 
dtistrles  which  do  not  require  a  central  loca- 
tion from  moving  to  lees  expensive  land  in 
outlying  areas.  However,  through  a  regional 
open-space  plan,  we  can  limit  the  areas  In 
which  these  Industries  may  choose  to  locate. 
We  cannot  prevent  middle-class  white  fam- 
ilies frc«n  leaving  the  cities  because  their 
children  are  not  being  educated  in  aocord- 
Etnce  with  middle-class  standards.  But  we 
can  Induce  middle-class  families  to  live 
within  the  city  if  we  can  create  areas  large 
enough  to  establish  a  genuine  community 
with  good  schcxjls.  We  can  And  the  land  for 
these  communities  by  clearing  Industrial  as 
well  as  residential  sliun  propa^y.  provided 
that  we  undertake  to  relieve  the  dty  of  part 
of  Its  tax  burden  or  change  the  methods  by 
which  it  collects  taxes. 

New  towns  are  already  being  created  In 
areas  beyond  suburbia  to  accommodate  aa 
exploding  poptUa^on,  but  these  new  towns 
may  become  exclusive  suburbs,  which  in  time 
will  be  engiUfed  by  sulyurban  sprawl. 

I  am  suggesting  a  different  kind  of  new 
town  program.  We  should  attempt  to  create 
new  towns  pursuant  to  regional  open  spao* 
ajid  transportation  plans.  These  towns  will 
also  accommodate  indtistrial  woi*«^  and  In- 
dustries displaced  by  an  Intensified  residwi- 
tlal  and  industrial  slum  clearance  program 
In  the  core  areas  of  our  major  cities.  At  the 
same  time,  on  the  land  within  the  cities 
made  available  by  slum  dearanoe,  new  com- 
munities can  be  established  for  middle- 
income  families. 

This  program  would  make  both  the  central 
city  and  the  new  towns  more  heterogeneous 
in  social  composition,  reduce  travel  dis- 
tances to  work  and  thus  diminish  the  trans- 
portation problem,  and,  finally,  bring  subur- 
ban sprawl  under  control  by  regional  plan- 
ning of  open  spaces  and  mass  transporta- 
tion. 

SEGSEGATION 

Present  segregation  practices  are  a  serious 
obstacle  to  this  kind  of  program;  at  the 
same  time  they  provide  an  additional  reason 
why  a  program  designed  to  create  heteroge- 
neous communities  both  within  the  city  and 
beyond  the  suburbs  has  become  Imperative 
If  there  were  no  racial  problem  In  the  United 
States,  we  might  have  begun  long  ago  to 
shap>e  our  policies  toward*  moving  industry 
and  industrial  workers  to  outlying  locations 
and  restoring  the  city  to  city  workers. 

Not  only  Is  the  Negro  population  of  our 
cities  Increasing  In  nvimbers  but  housing  for 
Negroes  is  becoming  increasingly  segregated. 
The  question  of  segregation  Is  always  pres- 
ent when  the  character  and  location  of  pub- 
lic housing  and  urban  renewal  projects  are 
being  determined.  An  unwillingness  to 
face  up  to  It  has  paralyzed  city  planning. 
It  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the  question  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  civil  rights  for  Negroes 
but  In  order  to  free  city  planning  from  some 
unspoken  assumptions  that  underlie  almost 
everything  that  happens  about  housing  in 
our  cities. 

Juvenile  delinquency  and  adult  crime, 
school  dropouts  and  xinemployment,  the 
spread  of  slums  and  the  cost  of  welfare,  are 
all  related  to  segregation  In  the  cores  of  our 
cities.  The  social  and  economic  costs  of 
these  problem  areas  both  to  the  Negro  and 
to  the  commiuilty  as  a  whole  are  enormous. 
Some  sociologists  compare  the  urbaniza- 
tion of  the  migrant  Negro  from  the  rural 
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South  to  the  Americanization  of  the  earlier 
waves  of  Immlgranta  from  Europe."  It  1b 
true  that  each  new  Immigrant  group  settled 
at  the  centers  of  our  cities,  often  In  slums, 
becoming  part  of  the  labor  pooL  Each 
worked  Its  way  up  toward  social  and  eco- 
nomic success  despite  the  discrimination 
practiced  by  older  and  more  establshed 
members  of  the  commimlty.  It  Is  true  that 
the  same  cycle  is  also  going  on  In  the  Negro 
commxinlty.  But  the  process  Is  slow,  the 
numbers  Involved  are  large,  and  the  rlsmg 
discontent  of  the  Negro  people  wlU  not  per- 
mit patterns  of  segregation  to  continue 
without  Increasingly  severe  upheaval. 

Migrants  from  the  rural  South,  whether 
they  are  Negro  or  white,  come  from  a  cul- 
ture very  different  from  that  of  urban  Amer- 
ica.    The  problems  of  educating  their  chil- 
dren so  that  they  will  be  equipped  to  work 
In  the  modem  world  of  science  and  automa- 
tion are  enormously  compounded  by  cultural 
segregation.    And  because  the  ghetto  has  be- 
come so  large,  the  problem  has  changed  In 
character.    Some  of  the  students  In  Chicago 
high  schools  located  In  the  midst  of  Negro 
neighborhoods  have  never  been  downtown. 
Some  have  never  seen  a  suburb.    Their  con- 
tact with  the  urban  culture  of  the  metropolis 
Is  limited  to  school  and  to  television.    Their 
culture  is  that  of  the  rural  Negro  living  In 
the  city,  a  culture  that  cannot  Interact  with 
the  urban  culture  unless  the  two  can  come 
In  contact.    Under  these  circumstances  edu- 
cation for  Negro  children  U  of  primary  Im- 
portance.   Yet  the  segregated  school  pattern 
wlU  be  very  dlfflciUt  to  change  wherever  there 
la  a  substantial  segregated  Negro  population 
within  the  boimdaries  of  the  clty.»»    In  Chi- 
cago, Just  as  one  example,  more  than  50  per- 
cent  of  the  children   In  the  public   grade 
schools  are  nonwhite. 

The  Negro  ghettos  will  not  dissolve  of 
themselves.  The  middle-class  Negro  family 
has  had  great  dlfBcvUty  In  finding  suitable 
housing  outside  of  the  segregated  lower  In- 
come neighborhoods;  only  very  recently  has 
housing  for  these  and  higher  Income  Negroes 
begun  to  open  up.  A  policy  of  nondiscrimi- 
nation In  rentals  or  sales  can  help,  but  the 
ghettos  are  still  so  large  tliat  only  a  major 
plan  to  Induce  a  substantial  part  of  the 
Negro  working  population  to  live  in  outly- 
ing new  towns  can  bring  about  a  more  uni- 
form and  Jvist  distribution  of  these  people 
among  the  population  as  a  whole. 

We  shotild  not  imderestlmatc  the  dlfdcul- 
tles  of  creating  Interracial  communities.  Ex- 
perience shows,  however,  that  it  Is  possible 
to  create  Interracial  housing  in  stable  com- 
munities where  the  housing  Is  sufficiently 
subsidized.  New  York's  State-subsidized 
housing  program  has  produced  a  number  of 
Interracial  projects.  Prairie  Shores  In  Chi- 
cago, a  successfully  Integrated  housing  proj- 
ect, demonstrates  that  racial  antagonism  re- 
cedes if  the  accommodations  are  a  bargain. 
It  Is  easier  to  establUh  integrated  housing 
In  new  developments  than  In  areas  that  are 
already  either  all  white  or  all  Negroe,  but  It 
Is  not  necessary  for  every  neighborhood  In  a 
new  tovim  to  be  Interracial.  If  there  Is  no 
policy  of  segregation,  neighborhoods  can  de- 
velop by  choice,  as  has  happened  In  ethnic 
commtmltles  created  by  second-generation 
European  Immigrants. 

The  existence  of  heterogeneous  communi- 
ties In  outlying  areas  will  make  It  more  pos- 
sible for  the  Negro  to  relate  to  the  urban 
culture.  Schools  In  a  smaller  community, 
for  example,  can  be  so  located  that  even  If 
there  are  neighborhoods  within  the  com- 
munity that  are  predominantly  white  or 
predominantly  Negro  all  of  the  children  can 
attend  the  same  schools.  So  many  Indiis- 
trial  workers  are  Negro  that  any  program  toe 
creating  outlying  new  towns  for  Industry  and 
Industrial    workers    must   aim   for   hetero- 


geneity. As  for  the  cities,  where  Negroes  are 
already  established,  a  program  to  bring  back 
middle-Income  white  families  must  enctwn- 
pass  the  creation  of  Interracial  middle-In- 
come neighborhoods.  If  America  Is  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  Interracial  communities, 
there  Is  little  hope  of  arresting  the  decline 
of  the  city. 


THE    VALUE    OF    CITT    LAND 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  assiune  that 
the  flight  to  the  suburbs  means  that  people 
prefer  a  suburban  home  to  a  city  home.  But 
the  ability  to  make  a  choice  has  not  been 
possible  since  the  1920'b  when  most  of  the 
land  within  the  borders  of  every  American 
city  was  built  upon;  the  choice  ever  since 
has  been  between  apartment  living  in  the 
city  and  a  house  in  the  suburbs. 

Land  values  are  perhaps  the  best  measure 
of  what  i>eople  prefer.  The  fact  that  resi- 
dential land  values  In  the  oity  are  every- 
where substantially  higher  than  in  the 
suburbs  shows  how  desirable  central  loca- 
tion Is  to  most  people.  The  amount  of  new 
construction  of  high-rise  apartment  build- 
ings In  the  city  Indicates  that  some  people 
with  means  are  willing  to  pay  more  for 
apartments  built  at  higher  cost  on  more  ex- 
pensive land  m  the  city  than  for  houses 
built  at  lower  cost  on  less  expensive  land  in 
outlying  areas,  even  If  their  choice  means 
sending  their  children  to  private  schools. 
Moreover,  the  ctirrent  boom  in  suburban 
garden  apartment  developments  suggests 
that  when  close-in  suburban  land  for  homes 
is  scarce  many  people  choose  close-In  sub- 
urban apartments  rather  than  outlying 
homesites  despite  the  subsidies  available  for 
the  latter. 

Central    location   still    retains    great   eco- 
nomic value,  and  this  is  the  best  evidence 
that  the  city  can  be  restored.     Land  value. 
In  the  end.  Is  the  measure  otf  economic  po- 
tential.    Favorable  economic  forces  do  exist 
In  the  city,  and  therefor  the  restoration  of 
middle-income  communities  In  the  city  be- 
comes a  possibility.     The  task  of  restoring 
the  city  also  becomes  easier  J»ecause  large 
areas    of    relatively    inexpensive    Industrial 
land  are  available  In  virtually  every  Ameri- 
can city."    Most  of  these  araas  are  centrally 
located,  having  been   the  sites  of   the   early 
Industries  around  which  the  city  clustered. 
They  are  now  often  used  for  very  low  eco- 
nomic  purposes   such   as   coal   and    lumber 
storage  '  and   no   longer   functional   railroad 
yards.     Many  of  the  buildings  in  these  In- 
dustrial   slums    are    dilapid*ted;    some    are 
abandoned.     Several    equara   miles    of    this 
type  of  land  exist  In  Chicago  along  the  south 
branch  of  the  Chicago  River  and  in  the  rail- 
road yards  south  of  the  Loop.    In  Baltimore, 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  owns  more 
than   150  acres  of  such  land  south   of  the 
Camden  Station  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
downtown.     If   new   outlying   communities 
are    created,    thereby    Increasing    the    total 
housing  supply  for  people  now  living  in  city 
slums,   the   values  of   both   residential   and 
Industrial   slum   property   will    decline   and 
thvis  reduce  the  cost  of  acquiring  this  111- 
tLsed  land  for  lu-ban  renewal. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


FEDERAL   SXTBSmrES   RE3>IRECTEO 

Only  a  slight  extension  of  the  tools  already 
in  hand  Is  needed  to  foster  the  development 
of  middle-Income  communities  within  the 
city  and  of  new  towns  on  the  outskirts  of 
suburbia.  The  Hovislng  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1964  (which  was  not  enacted 
Into  law)  proposed  for  the  first  time  that 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  insure 
mortgages  for  the  purchase  of  land  leading 
to  the  development  of  new  communities. 
The  administration  thus  proixjsed  to  finance 
new  town  developments,  although  the  re- 
sult may  well  have  been  that  under  such 
a  program  the  new  towns  would  have  be- 
come   exclusive    suburbs    like    many    new 


towns      now      being      built     with      private 
financing. 

Assiune.   however,   that  FHA  and   VA  fi- 
nancing were  abandoned  except  In  urban  re- 
newal areas  in  the  city  and  In  new  town 
developments.     In  addition,  ass\mie  that  a 
regional  open  space  and  transportation  plan 
were  required  before  this  financing  Is  made 
available.    Assume,  further,  that  the  regula- 
tions governing  savings  and  loan  associations 
were  amended  to  allow  them  to  allocate  a 
substantial  portion  of  their  funds  to  financ- 
ing mortgages  for  multiple  dwellings,  and  to 
limit  financing  of  either  homes  or  multiple 
dwellings  to  established  suburban  areas,  to 
the  cities,  or  to  new  towns.  In  regions  where 
an  open  space  and  transportation  plan  exists. 
Moreover,  suppose  that  the  VA  and  FHA  reg- 
ulations prohibiting  discrimination  because 
of  race  were  also  applied  to  savings  and  loan 
associations.    Suppose.  In  addition,  that  the 
FHA   programs   for  middle-income  housing 
(sec.  221d3)  were  made  available  In  the  new 
towns,  so  that  the  goal  of  an  economically 
heterogeneous  community   would  be  vigor- 
ously pursued.     Suppose,  finally,  that  each 
new  town  were  required  to  provide  some  min- 
imum of  public  housing  and  hotising  for  the 
elderly  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  Federal  fi- 
nancing. 

These  Federal  tools,  almost  all  of  them 
readily  adaptable,  would  be  powerful  induce- 
ments for  the  creation  of  heterogeneous  new 
towns  In  which  Individuals  and  Industry  dis- 
placed from  the  city,  together  with  some  of 
the  80  million  new  people  to  be  housed  be- 
tween now  and  1980.  could  be  accommodated. 
Moreover,  Federal  Incentives  could  be  geared 
to  the  creation  of  new  towns  of  higher  den.«i- 
ty  so  that  effective  mass  transportation  be- 
tween them  and  the  center  city  could  be  de- 
veloped. 

Assume  that  the  Federal  urban  renewal 
programs  for  clearing  residential  sltmis  and 
renewing  central  business  districts  were  ex- 
tended to  permit  the  clearance  of  Indtistrial 
sltuns.  And  assume  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment were  prepared  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  industrial  facilities  In  new  town 
Industrial  parks.  Can  there  be  any  dotibt 
that  such  a  program  would  have  enormous 
Impact  In  hastening  the  creation  of  new  town 
developments  and  In  clearing  land  within  the 
city  for  the  construction  of  middle-income 
communities? 

The  large  subsidies  Involved  in  public 
housing  might  also  be  used  to  encourage 
these  developments.  Prom  the  beginiiiiig 
public  hotislng  in"  the  United  States  has  .-■.!- 
ways  been  Intimately  associated  with  welfare, 
but  more  than  30  years  have  now  pa.«sed 
without  any  examination  of  this  underlying 
premise.  The  question  today  might  well  be; 
Why  should  public  housing  subsidies  be  asso- 
ciated with  welfare  of  all? 

The  defects  of  the  public  housing  program 
result  largely  from  the  segregation  practices 
of  meet  cities  and  from  the  income  limita- 
tions on  the  occupants.  The  results  in  mast 
large  cities  has  been  to  concentrate  the  low- 
income  Negroes  in  these  central  city  projects. 
As  soon  as  a  family  exceeds  the  income  limits. 
It  is  evicted.  But  if  the  income  is  still  in- 
adequate for  a  middle-class  dwelling,  tb.e 
family  often  has  to  move  into  a  slum  dwel- 
ling. As  long  as  our  cities  are  -not  free  from 
slvuns,  the  question  may  properly  be  asked 
whether  the  slums  should  be  occupied  by 
employed  lower-income  families  or  by  people 
on  public  welfare. 

This  Is  not  the  place  for  a  full  exposition 
of  the  problems  associated  with  public  hous- 
ing. The  questions  are  raised,  however,  to 
show  that  if  we  were  to  make  welfare  pay- 
ments for  rent  to  persons  needing  shelter, 
and  use  the  public  housing  program  to  build 
housing  for  industrial  workers  In  new  town 
developments,  the  resulting  housing  would 
be  more  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  the 
city  and  the  region. 


LONDON'S    NEW     TOWNS 

An  approach  similar  to  the  one  proposed 
here  has  Ijeen  undertaken  hi  England.  The 
enormous  urban  population  growth  that  is 
new  occurring  In  the  United  States  was  an- 
ticipated In  England  some  30  years  ago. 
London  was  the  capital  of  an  empire  and  its 
population  crossed  the  million  mark  about 
1800  The  trend  to  the  suburbs  was  already 
well  underway  In  the  1920's;  In  the  two 
d  cades  before  World  War  II  the  smaller  ring 
a-ound  London  gained  1,700,000  residents  and 
the  regional  ring  gained  5,900,000,  while  the 
county  of  London  lost  population." 

London's  answer  was  the  creation  of  new 
towns.  They  were  built  beyond  the  green- 
br-lt  that  had  been  established  outside  the 
suburban  ring.  Occupants  of  the  East  End 
and  industry  resettled  there.  The  program 
k  .s  been  the  subject  of  controversy,  but  It  Is 
now  generally  conceded  that,  on  the  whole. 
it  has  been  successful;  current  criticism  cen- 
t* :s  about  errors  in  planning,  lack  of  culture 
in  the  new  towns,  and  other  faults  not  di- 
rectly pertinent  here.='  Although  conditions 
in  the  United  States  are  very  different  from 
those  in  England,  and  London's  program 
c,  nnot  be  Imitated  here,  the  establishment 
of  new  towns  to  accommodate  economic  ex- 
p  nsion,  population  growth,  and  what  the 
Enelish  call  overspill  from  the  areas  being 
c:-  ared  Inside  the  city  Is  a  sound  Idea. 

REGIONAL    PLANNING 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  I  am  pro- 
pr  sing  regional  planning  only  in  a  most  re- 
stricted sense.  It  Is  not  necessary  for  public 
net-ncies  to  provide  comprehensive  master 
pii\ns  few  each  region,  leaving  no  room  for 
diversity  created  by  private  choices.  Some 
p:..nnlng,  however,  Is  necessary,  particularly 
by  the  agencies  responsible  for  water,  sewer, 
niid  transportation  because  they  must  be  able 
to  project  the  future  needs  for  public  serv- 
ices of  an  ever-expanding  population.  In 
m  ny  places  these  agencies  plan  independ- 
ently of  each  other,  and  the  Federal  agencies 
that  subsidize  housing  do  no  planning  at  all. 
What  each  region  now  needs  Is  a  plan  cover- 
ing all  of  the  agencies  already  Involved  In 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  which  states 
wh.ore  and  when  the  public  will  spend  Its 
money  for  water  systems,  sanitary  and  storm 
sev.ers.  highways  and  rapid  mass  transporta- 
tion, and  in  what  areas  subsidies  will  be 
available  for  housing.  Regional  growth  can 
thus  be  controlled,  with  private  enterprise 
left  to  develop  variety  within  the  overall 
frainework  of  the  plan. 

The  agencies  that  decide  on  the  location  of 
public  buildings,  such  as  Federal  office  build- 
ings and  State  college  campuses,  should  also 
be  involved  In  this  planning,  because  where 
these  buildings  are  placed  greatly  Influences 
the  direction  of  regional  growth.    The  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  of  the  Federal 
Government,  for  example,  has  been  seeking  a 
site  for  a  new  U.S.  Patent  Office,  to  be  built 
on  'he  outskirts  of  Baltimore.    The  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
spti  t  a  great  deal  of  Federal  money  In  re- 
newing   the    central    business    district    of 
B.i^imore.    It  apparently  had  not  occurred 
to  ;  nyone  that  building  the  Patent  Office  In 
do-v.itown    Baltimore    might    substantially 
he'T>  the  downtown  renewal  process  and  that 
land  might  be  available  there.     Fortunately. 
th>:  situation  may  yet  be  rectified  since  the 
B.i!  .more  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  offered  a  free 
sue  lor  the  Patent  Office  on  the  undeveloped 
inciu.^trial  land  that  it  owns  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  downtown  Baltimore   and   of   the 
commtiter    station    between    Baltimore    and 
V^ashington.    The  location  would  have  many 
ad-.antages  both  for  the  Patent  Office  and 
for  Baltimore's  renewal  process. 

REAL    ESTATE    TAXES 

An  essential  part  of  this  program  Is  the 
clearance  of  Industrial  slums  at  the  cores 
of  most  of  America's  cities.  One  of  the  major 
obstacles  to  this  has  been  the  reluctance  of 


cities  to  lose  Industry  for  fear  of  further  Jeop- 
ardizing their  real  estate  tax  base.  But  In- 
dustry IB  moving  to  the  suburbs  anyway,  and 
the  real  estate  tax  structure  of  the  city  wlU 
have  to  be  revised  In  any  event.  Real  estate 
taxes  In  most  places  have  already  reached  the 
limits  of  economic  feasibility,  representing  18 
to  25  percent  of  the  gross  rentals  of  resi- 
dential properties.  Assessments  against 
property  are  still  the  major  means  by  which 
cities  collect  taxes,  and  they  have  fallen  be- 
hind In  their  share  of  the  total  tax  dollar. 
In  1932  all  cities  collected  $2,600  million  In 
taxes,  all  States  collected  $2,300  million,  and 
the  Federal  Government  collected  only  $2  bil- 
lion by  1959;  the  cities  had  become  poor  rela- 
tives and  collected  only  $11  billion  compared 
to  $20  bUlion  by  the  States  and  $73  billion 
by  the  Federal  Government .» 

A  case  can  be  made  that  the  wealth  pro- 
duced by  the  cities  has  been  drained  out  by 
Federal  taxes  and  redistributed  first  to  agri- 
culture, second  to  suburbia,  and  third  to  the 
cities.  At  the  same  time  the  welfare  costs 
of  thp  cities  have  Increased  their  tax  rates, 
so  that  what  the  Federal  Goverrunent  has 
contributed  In  the  form  of  urban  renewal  has 
been  taken  away  by  the  costs  of  mtinlclpal 
services.  The  cities  must  revise  the  methods 
by  which  they  raise  revenues,  and  a  greater 
share  of  the  cost  of  health,  welfare,  and  edu- 
cation mtist  be  allocated  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  migration  to  the  cities  of 
rtiral  Negroes,  southern  whites,  and  Puerto 
Ricans  Is  a  national  problem;  the  Federal 
Government  should  bear  the  tax  burdens 
this  has  created. 


Before  State  as  well  as  Federal  power  be- 
comes available  to  solve  the  problems  of 
real  estate  tax  revision  and  regional  planning, 
the  now  rural-dominated  State  legislatures 
must  develop  greater  sympathy  than  they 
have  exhibited  for  the  problems  of  the  city 
and  region.  The  recent  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  on  reapportionment  give 
some  hope  that  city  and  suburb  may  soon 
have  more  influence  upon  State  leglslattu-es 
In  their  dealings  with  urban  problems. 

CONCLTTSION 

Obviously,  each  city  or  each  region  has 
unique  problems  that  require  more  specific 
solutions  than  a  generalized  paper  like  this 
can  provide.  Nevertheless,  these  proposals 
are  not  offered  Just  as  a  panacea.  We  should 
bring  suburban  sprawl  under  control  so  that 
we  can  get  better  transportation,  water  and 
sewer  control,  and  more  open  space,  but  a 
regional  plan  will  not  necessarily  produce  a 
beautiful  region.  There  Is  still  much  to  leam 
about  new  tov^n  development,  about  the  cre- 
ation of  communities  In  which  the  citizens 
can  govern  themselves  and  In  which  life  Is 
pleasant  and  Intereetlng.  Similarly,  the  res- 
toration of  middle-Income  families  to  the 
city  does  not  automatically  solve  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  the  city,  nor  will  troubles 
In  race  relations  disappear  even  If  all  com- 
miuiltles  are  racially  heterogeneous.  We 
shotild  not  try  to  control  too  much.  At  best, 
we  can  give  direction  to  economic  and  social 
forces  already  at  wcwk  and  seek  to  provide 
better  communities  In  which  people  can  cre- 
ate a  variety  of  environments  appropriate  to 
their  way  of  life. 

It  is  possible  to  shape  the  character  of  our 
urban  environment.  The  population  ex- 
plosion provides  the  opportunity  and  exist- 
ing Federal  subsidies  provide  a  means.  If  we 
deal  reaUstically  with  segregation  and  with 
the  sotirces  of  city  revenues,  we  can  create  a 
more  livable  community.  Public  thinking 
and  discussion  can  clarify  what  we  value 
about  tirban  life.  If  we  know  what  kind  of 
urban  environment  we  want,  the  power  and 
the  tools  to  create  It  are  at  our  disposal. 
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New  Deal  in  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OP   BCASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  30.  1965 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Congress  finally  lived  up  to  its  con- 
stitutional commitment  and  passed  leg- 
islation dealing  with  the  apportionment 
of  congressional  districts.  In  my  view, 
such  legislation  had  been  a  long  time  in 
ccMning. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  congressional 
redistricting  has  been  many  times  a  po- 
litical football.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
legislation  will  keep  "gerrymandering" 
to  a  T^iniTrmm-    The  American  people 
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Reserve  an  honest  and  fair  deal  in  the 
makeup  of  their  congressional  districts. 
I  agree  with  a  recent  editorial  that  ap- 
peared In  the  Cape  Cod  Standard  Times 
that  the  fight  for  equal  representation  Is 
underway. 

The  inequities  that  now  exist  must  be 
corrected — ^the  editorial  which  follows 
points  up  the  need : 

New  Deal  ln  Congress 

The  fight  to  give  equal  representation  to 
voters,  regardless  of  where  they  Uve,  Is  get- 
ting somewhere.  The  House  ol  Representa- 
tives, by  a  voice  vote,  has  passed  a  bill  re- 
quiring all  congressional  districts  to  be  as 
compact  as  possible,  with  no  district  varying 
more  than  15  percent  above  or  below  average 
popiilation  for  a  district.  The  Senate,  since 
It  is  not  directly  concerned,  is  expected  to  let 
the  House  handle  its  own  affairs. 

This  new  regulation  Is  vitally  needed. 
Many  examples  show  why.  Consider  this: 
One  Ohio  district  has  more  than  800,000  In- 
habitants, while  another  has  only  a  little 
more  than  200,000.  South  Dakota  has  only 
two  districts,  but  one  haa  twice  the  popula- 
tion of  the  other.  The  list  could  be  pro- 
longed. 

Such  Inequalities  are  sometimes  due  to 
partisan  gerrymandering,  sometimes  to  a  de- 
sire to  give  the  country  districts  as  many 
Congressmen  and  the  cities  as  few  Congress- 
men as  possible.  Either  reason  Is  lament- 
able. The  House  should  be  applauded  for  Its 
vote  to  Introduce  justice  In  apportionment. 


Judaism  Assailed  in  Soviet  Article 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1965 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
In  Monday's  New  York  Times  yet  anoth- 
er distressing  article  bearing  upon  the 
continuing  trend  of  anti-Semitism  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  Minsk,  capital  of  the  puppet  Repub- 
lic of  Byelorussia  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  an  arti- 
cle appeared  in  a  local  newspaper  crude- 
ly attacking  Judaism  and  Jewish  insti- 
tutions. 

Throughout  these  many  months,  I 
have  been  looking  for  positive  indication 
that  the  Soviet  authorities  may  be  in- 
clined to  reverse  their  ominous  discrimi- 
nation. Yet  hardly  a  week  passes  when 
we  do  not  hear  of  renewed  offensive  un- 
dertakings. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  included 
the  New  York  Times  article,  written  by 
Mr.  Irving  Spiegel,  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows : 
Judaism   Assailed   in    Soviet    Article;    U.S. 

Jewish    Groups   Score    Hysterical   Anti- 
Semitism 

(By  Irving  Spiegel) 

A  coordinating  body  of  24  national  Jewish 
groups  charged  yesterday  that  an  article  In  a 
prominent  Soviet  newspaper  reviles  Judaism 
as  an  enemy  of  the  Soviet  people. 

Label  A.  Katz,  chairman  of  the  steering 
committee  of  the  American  Jewish  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry,  the  coordinating  body, 


said  in  a  statement  that  the  article  appeared 
in  the  February  2  Issue  of  Zvla«a,  a  newspaper 
of  Minsk,  capital  of  the  Byelca^isslan 
Republic. 

The  1,360-word  article  as  translated  by  Mr. 
Katz'  group  from  the  Byelorussian,  charges 
Judaism  with  being  "the  enemy  of  human 
culture  •  *  •  the  hotbed  of  a  code  of  moral- 
ity hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union."  The  author 
is  listed  as  Ju  Muravlev,  a  senior  lecturer  at 
the  V.  I.  Lenin  Byelorussian  State  University. 

Titled  the  "Shadow  of  the  Synagogue  •  •  ♦ 
for  the  Verdict  of  Reason,"  t4ie  article  says 
In  part: 

"The  shadow  of  the  synagogue:  It  has 
shrunk  and  moved  back,  but  It  still  crosses 
ovir  path.  It  Is  reminder  of  the  evil,  heavy 
darkness  that  blinded  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  people,  poisoned  their  souls  and 
stuned  their  bright  aspirations.  In  our  day, 
the  servitors  of  the  synagogue  strive  to  prove 
that  Judaism  is  not  an  aocumulation  of 
harmful  prejudices,  but  a  'form  of  culture'; 
not  dead  superstition,  but  "living  words'." 

The  article  declares  that  "eflorts  to  disguise 
the  true  face  of  Judaism  are  doomed  to  fail- 
ure." 

"Like  all  other  religions,"  it  goes  on,  "Juda- 
ism Is  the  enemy  of  human  cultiire,  is  In  con- 
tradiction to  science,  and  Is  the  hotbed  of  a 
code  of  morality  hostile  to  us." 

Mr.  Katz  described  the  article  as  "hysterical 
anti-Semitism"  and  said  "Its  abusive  charac- 
ter is  obviously  Intended  to  promote  a  policy 
of  suppression  of  Soviet  Jewish  life  by  in- 
timidating the  Jews  of  Minsk." 

Minsk's  population  of  500,000  includes 
30,000  to  40,000  Jews.  Tliere  are  about  3  mil- 
lion Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Katz  said  the  tone  of  the  article  was 
similar  to  that  of  other  anti-Jewish  material 
published  In  the  Soviet  Union  "and  bearing 
Soviet  imprimatur." 

The  article,  Mr.  Katz  said,  "conjures  up 
crude  and  medieval  distortions  of  Jewish 
ritual  and  practices  and  condemns  Judaism 
as  not  only  an  outmoded  religion  but  one 
that  defends  what  is  dead  and  rotten." 

The  article  also  scores  the  United  States 
as  the  "center  of  contemporary  Judaism"  and 
adds  that  American  Jewish  groups  are  headed 
by  "such  leaders  of  big  business  as  Guggen- 
heim and  Morgenthau,  Harriman  and  Rocke- 
feller." 

The  24  Jewish  organizations  that  assailed 
the  article  Include  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress, the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations, the  Jewish  Labor  Committee  and 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 


People-to-People  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  exciting  adventures  in  internation- 
al understanding  and  economic  develop- 
ment is  the  linking  of  cities  and  towns 
here  in  the  United  States  with  communi- 
ties elsewhere  throughout  the  world. 

Just  last  week  the  historic  town  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  invited  the  historic  town 
of  Rionegro  in  the  province  of  Antioqui% 
in  Colombia  to  join  in  a  direct  action 
program.    Rionegro  was  the  site  of  an 


historic  constitutional  convention  in 
1886  and  is  as  proud  of  its  patriotic 
heritage  as  is  Concord  of  the  North 
Bridge  and  the  Minuteman  statue. 

The  selection  of  Rionegro  Is  particu- 
larly appropriate  in  this  case  because 
Massachusetts  and  the  Depai'tment  of 
Antioquia  have  foi-med  a  mutual  ar- 
rangement under  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  program  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

When  the  Massachusetts  team  which 
visited  Antioquia  reached  the  town  of 
Rionegro  they  were  received  wannly  and 
I  am  sure  that  this  is  only  one  sign  that 
a  very  fruitful  partnership  between  fnc 
two  communities  will  be  developed. 

The  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sim  published  cm 
enthuiastic  editorial  about  the  prospects 
for  this  town-to-town  arrangement  and 
I  make  this  example  available  to  the 
House  by  including  the  editorial  in  the 
Record: 

People-to-Pe»ple 

Concord  this  week  became  the  first  com- 
munity in  Middlesex  County  to  take  direct 
action  under  the  p)€ople-to-people  program 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  towns 
action  in  inviting  a  community  in  Colom- 
bia, South  America,  is  join  in  a  sister-town 
relationship   is  to  be  commended. 

The  Government's  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  with  South  American  nations  is 
starting  to  bear  fruit  In  some  places.  Tlie 
stability  of  civilian  government  under  re- 
publican forms  in  many  South  American 
countries  has  been  a  long-sought  condi- 
tion. With  the  creation  of  new  Industries. 
coupled  with  better  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication  between  key  cities 
within  those  nations,  and  better  education 
for  the  masses  of  people  who  live  virtually 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  some 
measure  of  stability  is  beginning  to  appoar. 

The  major  problem  faced  by  some  of  the 
more  progressive  Latin  American  nations, 
such  as  Colombia,  Is  Inflation.  There  is 
nothing  which  can  bring  a  nation  to  a  star.a- 
still,  or  a  government  to  Its  knees,  faster 
than  devaluation  of  Its  currency.  Thinc;s 
which  Americans  today  take  so  much  for 
granted,  such  as  home  loans,  or  financinc:  to 
buy  domestic  or  business  equipment,  are  v:r- 
tually  unknown  in  South  America  where  tiie 
value  of  such  commodities  fluctuates  vi '- 
lently  with  latent  depreciation  of  monet  iry 
value. 

An  exchange,  such  as  that  proposed  in  this 
week's  Concord  Invitation  to  Rionegro,  can 
lead  to  a  better  mutual  understanding  of 
the  best  both  peoples  have  to  offer  each 
other — culturally,  politically,  educationally, 
historically,  and  In  many  other  ways. 

The  program  Is  not  earth  shaking.  It  will 
commence  modestly.  First  there  will  be  an 
exchange  of  letters  between  schoolchildren 
and  then  community  leaders.  This  will  pro- 
duce an  exchange  of  Ideas.  Eventually,  it  is 
hoped,  there  will  also  be  exchange  visits  be- 
tween leaders  and  groups  of  the  two  c>  ni- 
munities. 

Rionegro  is  similar  to  Concord  in  n-  ::v 
respects.  Populations  are  about  simii  r 
Both  are  located  near  major  cities.  Both 
are  rich  In  their  respective  nations'  his- 
tories. Rionegro  was  the  site  of  Colombia? 
constitutional  convention  after  Independi".  e 
was  gained  from  Spain  In  1820.  Concord 
was  the  scene  of  the  first  battle  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  and  of  meetings  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  before  the  Revolution. 
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Rionegro  Is  in  the  State  of  Antlouquia. 
vith  which  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts has  established  similar  relations  imder 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  Is  a  small  step  but  In  the  right  direc- 
tion toward  achieving  better  understanding 
between  the  world's  people. 


No  Economy  in  Washington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 


Of  oouTse  it  Is  tough  to  hcdd  back  any- 
thing we  want.  It  Is  tough  for  children  to 
be  sent  to  bed  eckrly  when  they  don't  want 
to  go.  But  if  they  are  to  be  healthy — some- 
thing they  cannot  understand — ^they  must 
sleep.  It  Isn't  pleasant  to  measure  spend- 
ings  with  a  clear  study  of  the  way  they  are 
to  be  paid  for.  An  honest  way.  If  poeslble: 
because  politicians  rarely  figure  accurately. 
They  want  legislation,  so  they  over  estimate 
and  under  estimate  at  will.  The  only  way 
that  is  honest  is  to  balance  each  Item  of 
Great  Society  accurately  against  costs  and 
means  of  raising  the  money.  This  Isn't  be- 
ing done  at  all. 


OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1965 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
uiider  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rlcord,  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
article  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Tioy  Record  newspaper  and  which  was 
written  by  Mr,  Dwight  Marvin. 

Mr.  Marvin  is  a  distinguished  veteran 
ne'vspaperman  who  was  considered  the 
glowing  concern  many  feel  about  Federal 
spending  as  the  country  moves  forward 
to-.vard  achieving  the  Great  Society.  His 
arlicle,  entitled  "No  Economy  in  Wash- 
in  ton,"  is  a  good  example  of  his  ability 
to  see  what  is  happening  In  Washington 
today  and  why  some  of  the  Great  Society 
programs  should  be  carefully  weighed  by 
Congress  before  appropriating  more  bll- 
lio'is  of  dollars  to  do  more  things  for 
more  people. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  Mr.  Marvin's  ar- 
tic^-^  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
A   Thought   for    Today:    No    Economy   in 
Washington 

(By  Dwight  Marvin) 
l.n  us  be  fair  to  both  sides.  Great  Society 
1.1..;  is  great  talk.  It  entertains  everj-body— 
an  1  it  convinces  a  few,  chiefly  those  who  see 
the  surface  instead  of  digging  down  to  foun- 
dafons. 

C.reat  Society,  with  all  the  miraculous 
cures  of  social  and  physical  defects,  Is  a 
tremendous  political  agency.  It  can  elect 
VMI-.  and  keep  them  in  office. 

Bit  sooner  or  lat«r  the  trouble  begins. 
Evrrythlng  that  is  worth  having  In  this  life 
mn-t  be  paid  for.  There  has  not  been  a 
word,  not  even  a  whisper,  from  the  White 
Hf-'?^e  or  the  ctirrent  political  leadership 
abo'it  costs.  Tou  cannot  pay  out  multlbil- 
lior.s  to  make  everybody  happy  without  meet- 
in;.'  ;  he  bills.  The  only  alternative  Is  borrow- 
Int::  and  this  merely  postpones  the  pay- 
ments. Eventually  the  borrower  has  to  dis- 
chrrge  his  debts;  and  in  the  meantime  he 
mu  t  pay  the  Interest. 

Now  of  course  pictures  of  a  beautiful  world 
wiicre  everybodyls  happy  and  has  four  meals 
a  d.  y.  two  cars,  and  money  In  the  bank  are 
FK'iJ  ilar;  and  they  mean  votes.  Indeed,  that 
is  their  background  objective.  All  people 
wh'.  know  anything  about  politics  realize 
th;it.  But  they  are  dangerous  pictures  un- 
less they  are  accompanied  by  a  plan  to  pay 
lor  them. 

H.ve  we  such  plans?  No;  we  have  not.  We 
ha\o  the  customary^  assurances  that  It  can 
all  .>c  done  by  smalltax  Increases  which  no- 
body Will  really  feel.  Which  of  course  Is  as 
ner  r  the  truth  as  any  well -fashioned  lie.  We 
can  have  medicare,  or  get  it  started  for  In- 
£*.>ince,  by  social  security  Increases.  But 
medicare  will  bring  inevitable  added  plans 
for  pardise  for  the  old.  And  the  tax  burden 
rises  toward  the  socialistic  scheme  of  taking 
all  iiioney  beyond  the  price  of  food,  clothes, 
and  shelter  and  spending  It  on  the  voting 
grouijs  who  can  get  It. 


Water  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  CALIAN 

OF   NCBBASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1965 


Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
face  of  greatly  increased  demands  for 
pure  water  in  the  future,  we  also  face  the 
fact  that  our  total  supply  of  available 
water  is  strictly  limited  by  nature  except 
for  negligible  amounts  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  desahnlzation  of  sea  water. 
The  average  annual  precipitation  in 
the  United  States  is  about  30  inches 
which  amounts  to  about  4,300  billion 
gallons  a  day.  But  not  all  of  this  water 
is  available  for  our  use.  The  total 
streamflow  from  surface  runoff  and 
ground  water  amounts  to  about  8.5 
Inches  per  year  which  is  about  1,200  bil- 
lion gallons  a  day.  It  is  this  amount 
which  Is  available  for  our  use. 

One  of  the  problems  here  Is  that  not 
all  of  this  water  Is  where  the  people  are. 
Because  the  fact  that  our  available  sup- 
ply of  water  is  not  evenly  distributed 
with  the  ix>pulation  we  face  the  prob- 
lems of  reusing  water  several  times  In 
lai'ge  population  centers. 

This  means  that  we  must  concentrate 
our  efforts  on  reducing  the  water  which 
is  allowed  to  flow  down  our  streams  dur- 
ing periods  of  heavy  rainfall.  By  build- 
ing reservoirs,  both  large  and  small,  it  Is 
possible  to  eliminate  the  possibility  that 
rainfall  will  go  down  our  streams  in  such 
volume  that  it  cannot  be  used. 

But  the  building  of  reservoirs  Is  far 
from  the  only  measure  which  will  Insure 
that  streamflows  are  even  the  year 
around.  The  fanner,  by  proper  conser- 
vation practices,  can  help  in  this  struggle 
to  eliminate  huge  streamflows  during 
rains  and  small  or  no  streamflows  when 
there  is  no  rain.  By  farming  in  such  a 
way  that  millions  of  tiny  reservoirs  are 
formed  by  his  tilling,  the  fanner  contrib- 
utes to  the  maximum  utilization  of  our 
available  supply  of  water.  The  water 
held  in  these  millions  of  tiny  reservoirs 
is  delayed  on  its  trip  downstream  insur- 
ing that  it  can  be  used  by  cities  and 
towns  along  the  stream  Instead  of  rush- 
ing in  an  unusable  torrent  immediately 
after  it  falls. 

I  will  discuss  later  the  steps  that  have 
been  and  must  be  taken  in  the  future 
to  insure  that  we  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  our  water  supply. 


Realty's  Braincliild:  Condomiuams 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF   KABYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1965 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
portant real  estate  industry  has  given  us 
fresh  evidence  of  its  progressiveness  and 
ingenuity  through  the  development  of 
condominiums. 

Condominiums  are  a  new  concept  of 
cooperative  apartments  in  which  pur- 
chasers of  imits  become  titleholders  of 
their  own  apartments.  The  city  of 
Baltimore  will  soon  have  the  first  of  such 
multiple-occupancy  buildings  which  will 
be  built  in  the  congressional  district  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent.  It  will  be 
known  as  Strathmore  Tower  and  will 
shortly  be  erected  on  the  comer  of  Park 
Heights  and  Strathmore  Avenues.  Plans 
for  this  new  structure  call  for  60  custom- 
designed  apartment  homes  ranging  in 
price  from  ^0,000  to  $50,000.  I  am 
happy  to  join  the  realtors  of  Baltimore 
in  their  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  this 
new  project. 

Inasmuch  as  condominiums  are  not 
well  known,  I  wish  to  Invite  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  an  excellent  article  in  the 
January-February  1965  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  American  Insurance,  which 
explains  this  new  dimension  of  apart- 
ment ownership  excellently.  It  is  as 
follows : 

Realty's  Brainchild:  Con'do-min'i-ums 
Real  Estate  News  these  days  heralds  the 
"new"  condominium  concept,  a  plan  allow- 
ing piu-chasers  to  buy  and  take  title  to  their 
own  units  In  multiple  occupancy  biilldlngs. 
Condominiums,  now  allowed  by  law  In  42 
States,  the  District  of  Colximbla,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  are  being  built  as  apartment  bvilldlngs. 
attached  townhotises,  retirement  colonies, 
combination  btislness  and  residential  quar- 
ters, offices,  and  even  motels. 

Promoters  tout  such  properties  as  new,  and 
point  up  their  novelty  by  using  diacritical 
marks  In  advertising  to  teach  potential  cus- 
tomers how  to  pronounce  the  Roman  word: 
con'do-mln'1-um.  Yet  condominiums  were 
known  almost  4,000  years  ago  in  ancient 
Babylon,  where  at  least  one  houseowner  sold 
the  first  floor  while  retaining  ownership  of 
the  second  floor.  In  a  papyrus  deed  dated  434 
B.C.  there  is  a  description  of  an  apartment 
unit  with  Instructions  on  rights  of  convey- 
ance and  title  insurance  arrangements.  Ro- 
man rules  of  l2w  were  upset  when  condomini- 
um owners  went  to  court  to  fix  their  rights 
and  obligations. 

Today's  surge  of  interest  In  condcMnlniums 
began  only  a  few  years  ago  when  the  con- 
cept was  Imported  from  Europe  and  Puerto 
Rico  by  enterprising  real  estate  dealers.  Real 
estate  men  and  builders  recognized  that  mul- 
tiple dweUing  units  now  constitute  more 
than  one-third  of  housing  being  buUt  In  the 
United  States.  The  percentage  Is  even  higher 
In  central  cities.  To  meet  the  demand  of  a 
growing  population  for  Inexpensive  hous- 
ing for  low-  and  middle-income  families, 
condominiums  were  offered  as  a  means  of 
combining  the  benefits  of  homeownersiUp 
with  the  convenience  of  apartment  Uvlng. 
Instant  acceptance  of  the  concept  is  proved 
by  the  experience  of  Illinois,  which  witnessed 
the  building  of  $50  mlUlon  in  condominium 
projects  within  10  months  of  the  adoption 
of  legislation  approving  the  projects. 
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Popularity  of  the  condomlnliun  concept 
among  city  dwellers  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Such  units  require  considerably 
lower  cash  outlays  than  cooperative  apart- 
ment buildings  because  each  purchaser 
makes  his  own  mortgage  without  acquiring 
an  Interest  In  a  co-operative  corporation.  A 
typical  condominium  garden  apartment 
might  cost  » 15. 900  with  a  »3,200  downpay- 
ment.  Monthly  outlays  of  about  $100  cover 
principal.  Interest,  taxes.  Insurance  on  com- 
mon areas  and  maintenance  charges  of  $10 
per  month.  Importantly,  the  buyer  is  not 
liable  for  the  default  of  any  other  unit  own- 
ers, and  if  he  decides  to  sell  the  others  have 
the  right  of  first  refusal  before  the  unit  Is 
offered  on  the  open  market.  Each  imit  gets 
its  own  tax  statement  as  well  as  individual 
bills  for  utllltlee,  including  heat,  hot  water 
and  air  conditioning. 

Property  and  liability  Insurance,  a  basic 
reqiilrement  for  all  properties,  is  provided 
through  unique  arrangements  conceived  by 
underwriters.  Common  areas,  operated  by 
owners*  associations,  may  be  insiired  under 
special  multiperil  policies  against  both  prop- 
erty damage  and  liability  hazards.  Risks  of 
individual  units  may  be  covered  by  multi- 
peril  homeowners  policies  or  by  separate 
Are,  liability  and  burglary  forms.  Rents  in- 
surance, protection  against  situations  in 
which  an  owner  moves  out  without  paying 
his  proportionate  share  of  expenses,  may 
also  be  provided  by  the  SMP  form. 

"But  condominiums,"  says  one  veteran  mu- 
tual underwriter,  "pose  knotty  problems  in- 
volving amounts  of  Insurance  applicable  to 
each  unit.  It  may  viltimately  be  necesssiry  to 
draft  a  new  form  so  building  corporations 
and  unit  owners  may  be  covered  imder  a 
single  policy."  Underwriters  also  are  wary 
of  loss  adjustment  problems  posed,  for  ex- 
ample, by  fires  that  destroy  parts  of  units 
and  common  areas  or  by  injuries  that  may 
occur  between  commonly  held  and  individ- 
ually owned  areas. 

Yet  problems  posed  by  this  "new"  4,000- 
year-old  housing  concept  are  no  greater  chal- 
lenge than  many  others  for  which  mutual 
property-liability  insurance  has  devised  pro- 
tective coverages. 


Noah  Mason,  of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    n^LINOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  mourning  the 
death  of  our  most  distinguished  former 
member,  Noah  Mason,  of  Illinois.  Those 
of  us  who  were  privileged  to  serve  with 
him  recognized  him  as  an  extremely 
dedicated  legislator  who,  throughout  his 
entire  service,  fought  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  government. 

Noah  Mason  was  especially  recognized 
in  Illinois  as  a  dedicated  public  servant 
whose  long  career  enhanced  the  effec- 
tiveness and  dignity  of  the  Congress. 

Noah  Mason  was  a  man  of  strong  con- 
sei-vative  political  principles.  He  was 
also  known  to  us  as  a  wonderful  human 
being  with  a  wholesome  sense  of  humor 
and  with  genuine  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow  man.  He  was  an  extremely 
valuable  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  a  rock  of  Gibraltar  in 


support  of  sound  principles  in  the  legis- 
lative area  covered  by  his  committee. 

Mrs.  Derwinski  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Mason  and  the 
family.  We  miss  Noah  since  he  retired 
less  than  3  years  ago  and  will  aJways  re- 
member him  as  a  true  friend,  under- 
standing colleague,  and,  above  all,  dedi- 
cated American.  | 


Theory  Versus  Reality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLINOiai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issues  In  the  controversy  over  the  Su- 
preme Court's  one-man,  one-vote  ruling 
are  well  pointed  up  in  an  editorial  which 
appeared  March  25  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Here  is  the  text:  I 

w 


Theory  Versus  reality 

A  Senate  subcommittee  recently  started 
hearings  on  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  modify  the  Bupreme  Coiu-fs 
reapportionment  order,  and  its  seems  the 
flow  of  nonsense  has  dried  up  from  one  side 
of  the  argument  while  rushing  unabated 
from  the  other. 

When  the  Coiirt  first  issued  its  order,  there 
was  a  rash  of  proposals  directed  more  at  the 
Court  itself  than  any  constitutional  problem. 
These  have  not  reappeared,  and  Senator 
Bath,  the  subcommittee  ohalrman,  vowed 
that  his  hearings  would  not  become  a 
"springboard  for  vilification  of  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  of  the  United  States." 

The  amendment's  proponents  are  now 
sticking  closely  to  the  question  of  whether 
a  State  should  be  allowed  to  apportion  one 
house  of  its  legislature  on  »  nonpopulation 
basis  if  voters  approve  the  districting  by 
referendum.  As  fiu-ther  evidence  of  modera- 
tion, some  of  the  proponentB  are  advocating 
a  reqmrement  of  referendum  reapproval 
every  10  years.  This  would  keep  a  State  from 
getting  stuck  with  an  apportiormient  after 
a  majority  has  ceased  to  favor  it,  a  possibility 
some  consider  the  last  real  argument  against 
giving  States  the  option  the  amendment  pro- 
vides. 

The  amendment's  opponents,  though,  have 
continued  to  fog  the  issue.  Chicago  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley,  for  instance,  complained 
that  "all  the  proposed  amendments  seek  to 
evade  the  judgment  of  the  Oourt" — as  if  the 
power  of  Congress  and  the  States  to  change 
the  Constitution  is  somchov?  subordinate  to 
the  Court's  power  to  interpret  it. 

The  biggest  bit  of  fogging,  though,  is  pre- 
cisely in  the  phrase  "one  man,  one  vote." 
Contrary  to  its  backers'  claims,  the  Court 
ruling  does  not  decree  that  every  man's  vote 
be  represented  equally.  It  simply  says  that 
legislative  districts  will  be  substantially 
equal  in  population.  This  has  no  effect  on 
the  most  overwhelming  single  fact  of  ap- 
portionment— that  a  man  who  favors  the  los- 
ing nominee  finds  his  vote  represented  not  at 
all. 

This  is  no  picayune  objeotion.  Consider 
the  situation  where  a  single  big  city,  dom- 
inated by  a  taut  political  machine,  contains 
a  bit  over  half  the  State's  population.  An 
unmodified  equal-district  apportionment 
will  turn  control  of  the  SUte  over  to  the 
machine  l>oss,  even  if  this  prospect  frightens 
a  majority  of  the  State's  citizens  comprising 
nearly  everyone  outside  the  city  and  a  mi- 


nority within  it.  For  the  sake  of  majority 
rule  In  some  abstract  theory,  the  system  will 
have  trampled  majority  rule  in  reality. 

A  hypothetical  possibility?  Perhaps,  but 
its  specifics  are  not  far  from  the  politicni 
facts  of  life  in,  say,  Mayor  Daley's  Illinois. 
The  possibility  is  real  enough,  we  think,  to 
constitute  a  powerful  argiunent  for  giving 
the  States  a  modicum  of  discretion  in  appor- 
tiorunent. 


Address  by  Sargent  Shriver  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame,  February  18,  1965, 
on  Receiving  12th  Annual  Patriotism 
Award  of  the  Notre  Dame  Senior  Class 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  an  eloquent  address 
delivered  by  R.  Sargent  Shriver  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  on  Februaiv 
18. 

The  occasion  was  the  presentation  of 
the  12th  Annual  Patriotism  Award  of 
the  Notre  Dame  senior  class  to  Mr. 
Shriver.  The  class  explained  that  they 
had  chosen  Mr.  Shriver  for  the  award  as 
a  tribute  to  his  faithful  and  effective 
leadership  in  the  real  revolution  of  the 
20th  century. 

In  his  speech  Mr.  Shriver  pointed  out 
that  young  Americans  serving  in  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  War  on  Poverty 
programs  were  exhibiting  the  finest  qual- 
ities of  true  patriotism  and  warned  his 
listeners  that  "to  be  lukewann  in  this 
time  of  national  crisis  really  is  treason." 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  find  this  speech  of  great  interest 
and  I,  therefore.  Insert  its  text  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Address  bt  Sargent  Shriver  at  the  Univer- 
sity Of  Notre  Dame,  South  Bend,  Ind  . 
February  18,  1965 

Four  years  ago  this  month,  15  to  20  per- 
sons were  worlting — night  and  day— in 
Washington's  Mayflower  Hotel  trying  to  es- 
tablish the  Peace  Corjw.  Your  president. 
Father  Hesburgh,  participated  in  some  of 
the  discussions:  so  did  dozens  of  other  edu- 
cators, businessmen,  labor  leaders,  churcli- 
men,  etc. 

But  outside  tlie  hotel,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  "experts"  on  foreign  affairs  were 
laughing  at  the  idea  of  a  Peace  Corps.  Tiicy 
and  most  adult  Americans  were  scoffing  not 
only  at  the  idea,  they  were  openly  skeptical. 
even  disdainful  of  the  capacity  of  young 
Americans  to  live  and  worlc  abroad— "Kids 
can't  succeed  in  Jobs  overseas,"  they  said. 
"Even  mature  men  and  women  and  trained 
diplomats  have  failed  in  this  kind  of  wo: k  " 

Today  we  know  they  were  all  wrong.  The 
doubters,  the  skeptics,  the  cynics,  the  f.ini- 
hearted,   yes,   the   "experts"   were   wrong. 

But  their  attitude  dramatizes  our  greatest 
national  problem  now:  We  are  our  own 
worst  enemies.  We  sell  ourselves  short  We 
lack  conndence  in  our  capacity  to  find  new 
ways  to  solve  problems.  That's  why  we're  all 
busy  Justifying  the  way  we  do  things  now. 
We  seek  security  within  our  own  group- 
within  the  country  club  set,  or  within  our 
business  group,  or  professional  group — nr  as 
members  of  the  "giant  middle  class." 

In  1932,  a  great  American  told  this  coun- 
try: "The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  i.'  fear 
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itself."     Tod»3f,  I  teU  you:  "The  only  thing 
we  have  to  f  eax  Is  ovu^elves." 

I  mean  that.     I  know  we  are  fighting  a 
war — ^two    wars — one    against    poverty — the 
other,      worldwide,     against     communism. 
still,    the   real   enemy   is   within.      The  real 
enemy  Is  ourselves — the  myths  we  Indulge  In, 
the  distances  we  create  between  ourselves 
and  our  fellow  man — and  our  own  lack  of 
faith. 
Last    summer,    I    read    an    article    called 
Keeping    the   Poor    in    Their   Place."      The 
.aithor,  Walinsky  has  this  to  say:    "In  the 
present-day  America,  the  middle  class  is  de- 
fined, largely,  by  the  fact  that  the  poor  ex- 
ist.   If  the  present  poor  should  become  mid- 
dle class,  no  meaning  would  remain  to  that 
phrase — "middle  class."     And,  he  argued  we 
siili  have  poverty  in  this  country,  because:  — 
The  middle  class  majority  does  not  want  to 
improve  significantly  the  lot  of  the  poor — 
the  middle  class  actively  desires  to  keep  the 
poor  where  they  are."     That  is  an  awesome 
statement — frightening      and      challenging. 
But  is  he  right?    Do  we  middle  class  Ameri- 
cans ne«d  to  look  down  on  the  poor  in  or- 
der to  feel  superior  ourselves?    If  the  fellow 
next  door  has  a  hi-fi.  do  we  have  to  have  a 
stereo — and  he   he   has   a   stereo  with   two 
speakers  do  we  have  to  have  one  with  four 
spealters  and  a  special  set  of  earphones?    Do 
we  have  to  prove  that  we  count  by  playing 
the  game  of  "One  Upmanship?" 

Maybe  that's  the  explanation  of  some  of 
the  crime  and  violence  in  our  country. 
Maybe  when  an  89-year-old  woman  gets 
mugged  by  some  teenager,  that's  his  way  of 
s.tying:  "Look  at  me,  I'm  important.  I  can 
hiu-m  you.  I  can  upset  your  middle  class 
.ittitude  and  values." 

I  have  heard  it  said — time  and  again — 
.".bout  Negroes — "Why  do  they  buy  those 
srreat  big  flashy  cars — why  do  they  buy  a  big 
Cadillac?  With  the  same  money,  they  could 
lix  up  their  homes  and  give  their  kids  some 
books."  But  who  are  we  to  criticize  them — 
wlien  we  use  money  tn  the  same  way?  When 
we  try  to  prove  how  great  we  are  by  outdoing 
the  fellow  next  door — or  the  fellow  down  the 
street — or  the  poor. 

MEANING    OF    "AMERICAN" 

The   true    patriot — knows    that   to   be   an 
American  is  more  than  being  in  the  middle 
c^ass.    You  can  be  middle  class,  and  Prencli. 
You  can  be  middle  class,  and  German.    You 
can  be  middle  class  and  Russian.    Was  Pat- 
rick Henry  middle  class?    Was  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son middle  class  when  he  wrote:   "We  can 
not  expect  to  be  translated  from  despotism 
t  .  liberty,  in  a  featherbed."     Jefferson  also 
said:    "What  country  before  ever  existed  a 
century  and  a  half  without  a  rebellion? — 
■  The  tree  of  liberty  must  be  refreshed  from 
ti:ne  to  time,  with  the  blood  of  patriots  and 
tyrants.    That  is  its  natural  manure."    Are 
ti^.ase  good   middle  class  statements?     And 
hre  at  Notre  Dame   you  must  have   heard 
t!:at    the   Catholic    Church — tliat    christian- 
iTy — grows  and  prospers — even  requires  "The 
b.ood  of  martyrs." 

In  the  Peace  Corps  we  have  found  a  new 

wav   of   saying   "I   am   an   American."     Last 

vt.a,  a  former  Ambassador  from  Bolivia  vis- 

i- .d  oxu-  Peace  Corps  office.     He  told  me — 

Mr.  Shriver,  I  am  one  of  those  who  predicted 

tl.e  Peace  Corps  would  fail.     But  you  have 

L   c*eded  in  my  country  far  beyond  my  wild- 

f  •  imaginings.    The  reason  your  volunteers 

i.   \  e  reached  my  people  is  simple — they  came 

t-i  learn.     For  the  first  time   we  were  con- 

fianted  with  'Gringos'  who  wanted  to  learn 

.':•  m  us.    They  wanted  to  learn  our  history, 

ci.r  cultvu-e,  our  language,  our  way  of  doing 

things.      And    in    teaching    them,    we    grew. 

Cj   It*  unconsciously,  sofUy,  quietly,  psycho- 

1'  ..ically,  ready  to  accept  instruction  from 

ilcrn." 

Tliat's  one  way  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
say:  "I  am  an  American."  In  eflfect.  they 
suy:  "Maybe  our  way  isn't  best.  Were  here 
to  help  you,  not  to  make  you  do  things  the 
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way  we  want  you  to."  Maylie  that's  a  new 
form  of  patriotism — not  excWelvely  lore  erf 
one'B  country— of  the  hills,  valleys,  cities  and 
farms  of  one's  own  Ismd — but  love  of  hu- 
manity. 

Tom  Carter,  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  who 
served  in  Chlmbote.  Peru  wrote: 

"Our  school  has  no  roof.    It  would  be  a 
$10  project  and  about  1  day's  labor  for  two 
or  three  Peace  Corps  men  to  build  that  roof. 
Yet.  we  dont  do  It.    If  we  gave  my  school  a 
roof    It  would   always  be   that,   a  gift,  the 
'Gringos'  roof.    When  It  needed  fixing,  no  one 
could  fix  it.    If  It  takes  me  a  year  to  talk  my 
neighbors  Into  putUng  on  that  roof,  it  will 
be  worth  It.     Because  then  it  will  be  their 
roof,  on  their  school.    It  would  be  a  small 
start,   but   in   the  right   direction.      Maybe 
then  we  would  take  on  a  liUle  harder  project, 
and  step  by  step  build  up  a  powerful  orga- 
nization Interested  In  progress  and  strong 
enough  to  do  something  about  it.    It  has  to 
be  cm  organization  that  does  not  need  me. 
otherwise  it  woiUd  collajise  when  I  leave." 

Tom  Carter's  way  Is  a  new  way  of  being  an 
American.  Tom  Carter  is  big  enough  to  ac- 
cept the  pace  and  the  values  of  others. 
Maylje  true  Americanism,  true  patriotism  is 
being  big  enough  to  admit  that  we  don't 
know  everything,  that  we  can  make  mistakes, 
and  that  we  can  learn  from  others.  That's 
where  we  began,  after  all,  in  1787:  This  coun- 
try got  started — our  Constitution  got  writ- 
ten— because  there  were  55  men  who  gathered 
in  Philadelphia  who  were  big  enough  to  ad- 
mit that  things  were  bad.  The  convention 
was  originally  called  merely  to  draft  sotne 
amendments  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
But  the  true  patriots — men  like  James  Madi- 
son, of  Virginia  and  James  Wilson,  of  Penn- 
sylvania— they  knew  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration had  to  \3e  scrapped — ^and  they  had  the 
courage  to  say  so. 

FACING  OXTR  PROBLEMS 

These  men  looked  around  them  and  said: 
Our  country  is  in  bad  shape.  We've  got  prob- 
lems, and  we'd  better  do  something  about 
them. 

Back  then — it  was  toll  roads  and  tariffs  and 
barriers  to  trade.  Now,  it  is  toll  roads  and 
barriers  to  opportunity — to  education,  to 
Jobs.  But  the  solution — the  basic  solution 
is  the  same. 

We  have  to  t>€  big  enough  to  take  stock — 
to  admit  our  failures: 

The  failure  of  our  school  system  to  prevent 
dropouts; 

The  failure  of  public  hovising  projects  to 
solve  the  htiman  problems  of  the  poor; 

The  failure  of  urban  renewal  to  eradicate 
slums; 

The  failure  of  an  expanding  economy  to 
provide  Jobs  for  youth  and  growing  nvunbers 
of  liard  core  unemployed; 

The  failure  of  our  welfare  programs,  to 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty  which  goes  on 
from  generation  to  generation;  and 

The  failxire  of  all  our  social  programs,  taken 
toegther  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  delin- 
quency, crime,  poverty,  and  alienation. 

Yesterday,  President  Johnson  said  to  the 
Congress  in  his  poverty  message: 

"From  the  very  beginning,  this  country,  the 
idea  of  America  itself,  was  the  promise  that 
all  would  have  an  equal  chance  to  share  in 
the  fruits  of  our  society. 

"As  long  as  children  are  untrained,  men 
without  work,  and  fanailies  shut  in  gateless 
poverty,  that  promise  is  vmkept." 

In  Detroit,  in  Chicago,  in  New  Haven — 
in  every  city  and  every  State,  patriots  are 
rising  to  their  feet  and  saying: 

Let's  face  our  problems.  Let's  eliminate 
the  tariff  barriers  and  toll  roads  to  oppor- 
tunity. The  old  Articles  of  Confederation 
are  no  good.  In  1787  the  word  was  "Union" — 
today,  the  word  "Coordination"  is  more  fash- 
ionable. But  the  problems  are  the  same — 
our  schools,  our  hospitals,  our  family  coun- 
seling services,  our  mental  health  clinics,  our 
legal    service   agencies — all   of   these    are   as 


separate,  as  divided,  as  the  18  colonies  were. 
To  get  from  one  to  tlie  oOiar  1b  as  difficult 
for  the  poor.'SB  It  was  back  in  1787.  to  go  from 
colony  to  colony.  We  need  now,  In  eadi 
community — a  more  perfect  union — a  union 
which  wlU  work — which  will  keep  the  prom- 
ise— ^"To  secure  the  blessing  ot  Ub^iiy  to 
ourselves  and  our  ixwterlty." 

The  abUlty  to  admit  failure — to  face  up 
to  It — that  Is  the  first  mark  of  the  patriot. 
The  second  mark  of  the  patriot  Is  the  abU- 
lty to  learn  from  others — to  admit  that  we 
don't  know  everything — that  olJiers  can 
teach  us  something.  That's  what  we  done 
have  In  the  Peace  Corps.  And  that's  what 
we're  doing  tn  the  poverty  program.  We're 
learning  from  the  poor.  We're  Ustening  to 
them. 

LISTENING  TO  THE  POOK 

Listen  to  these  words  from  Mrs.  Janice 
Bradshaw  from  Pueblo,  Colo. — a  woman  who 
never  finished  grammar  school.  She  said: 
"Poverty  Is  a  personal  thing. 
"Poverty  is  taking  your  children  to  the 
hospital  and  spending  the  whole  day  waiting 
there  with  no  one  even  taking  your  name — 
and  then  coining  back  the  next  day.  and  the 
next  day,  until  they  finaUy  get  around  to 
you. 

"Poverty  is  having  a  landlady  who  Is  a 
public  health  nurse — who  turns  off  the  heat 
when  she  leaves  for  work  In  the  morning  ' 
and  turns  it  back  on  at  6  when  she  returns. 
It's  being  helpless  to  do  an3rthlng  about 
that  because  by  the  time  the  (rfBclals  get 
around  to  looking  Into  It,  she  has  tximed 
the  heat  back  on  for  that  day — and  then  It 
will  be  off  the  next. 

"Poverty  Is  having  the  welfare  Investiga- 
tors break  in  at  4  o'clock  tn  the  mOTUlng 
and  cut  off  your  welfare  without  an  explana- 
tion— and  then  when  you  go  down  and  ask, 
they  tell  you  It  Is  because  they  found  a 
pair  of  men's  house  slippers  In  the  attic, 
where  your  brother  left  them  when  he  visited 
last  Christmas. 

"Poverty  Is  having  a  child  with  glaucoma 
and  watching  that  eye  condition  grow  worse 
every  day  while  the  welfare  officials  send  you 
to  the  private  agencies  and  the  private  agen- 
cies send  you  back  to  the  welfare  and  when 
you  ask  the  welfare  officials  to  refer  you  to 
this  special  hospital,  they  say  they  can't — 
and  then  when  you  say  it  Is  prejudice  be- 
cause you  are  a  Negro,  they  deny  It  fiatly — 
and  they   shout  at  you,   'Name  one  white 
child  who  we  have  referred  there" — and  when 
you  name  25,  they  sit  down — and  they  shut 
up — and  they  finally  refer  you,  but  It  Is  too 
late  then  because  your  chUd  Is  permanently 
lost  80  percent  of  his  vision — and  you  are 
told  that  If  only  they  had  caught  it  a  month 
earlier,  when  you  first  made  Inquiry  about 
that  film  over  his  eyes,  they  could  have  pre- 
served most  of  his  vision." 

That's  the  voice  of  the  poor.  And  being 
an  American  is  learning  to  listen. 

The  "experts":  Also  told  us  that  poverty- 
stricken  youngsters  didn't  want  to  work,  be- 
cause if  they  did.  there  were  plenty  of  Jobs 
and  no  one  ever  applied  for  these  jobs.  And 
they  told  us  that  city  kids  would  never  volun- 
teer to  go  to  a  Job  Corps  center  out  in  the 
woods  away  from  the  bright  lights. 

JOB    CORPS     CENTERS 

Well,  during  the  first  50  days  of  Job  Corps, 
188,000  young  men  and  women  have  volun- 
teered. They  write  us  on  postcards,  on  let- 
ters, on  torn  pieces  of  paper.  They  write 
to  "Job  Core"  and  "Job  Choire"  and  "Job 
Chore" — but  they  all  say — We  want  to  go  to 
work.    We  want  a  new  chance  to  leern. 

And  I  remember  what  one  of  the  first  30 
boys  said  when  he  walked  into  the  Job 
Corps  center  In  Catoctin,  Md.  He  said  he 
thought  It  would  be  a  camp  with  barbed 
wire  aroimd  it — like  the  concentration  cami)£ 
he  had  seen  on  television.  And  when  he  was 
asked  why  did  he  come  if  he  thought  that's 
what  it  wovild  be  like,  he  said,  "This  is  my 
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last  chance  to  do  something  good." — And  he 
was  only  17. 

The  "experts"  told  xis  that  white  boys  from 
the  rural  South  would  not  mix  with  Negroes 
frooa  the  slums  of  northern  cities.  They 
predicted  race  riots  in  the  Job  Corps  centers. 
But  already  tor  more  than  a  m.onth  such 
boys — ^Negro  and  white  from  Kentucky  and 
Georgia  and  Virginia — have  been  studying 
together,  eating  together,  and  sharing  sleep- 
ing quarters — with  Negro  boys  from  the 
slums  of  BcUtlmore  and  Philadelphia — with- 
out a  single  Incident. 

We  still  have  a  lot  to  learn — even  from 
teenage  boys  with  a  tliird  grade  reading  level, 
and  police  record.  Are  you  prepared  to  learn 
from  them — ^to  find  o\it  what  is  wrong  with 
oxir  schools,  our  employment  service,  our  wel- 
fare agencies?  If  you  are,  then  you  will  have 
found  a  new  way  to  say:  "I  am  an  American." 
And  you  will  have  given  a  new  meaning  to 
patriotism — ^because  the  third  mark  of  the 
patriot — the  true  patriot  1«  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  make  a  ooaiunitment.  He  isn't  afraid 
to  make  the  i^unge.  He  doesn't  have  to  play 
it  seife  by  staying  in  his  own  small  social 
group. 

Right  now,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
call  themselves  patriots,  true  Americans. 
But  really — ^they're  afraid  to  get  their  hands 
dirty  with  poverty  at  home — and  they're  also 
afraid  to  go  abroad — to  Africa  or  Asia  where 
people  have  a  different  color,  speak  a  differ- 
ent language,  eat  different  food. 

The  other  week,  I  got  a  letter  about  help- 
ing the  poor.  The  writer  said:  "I  feel  we 
shoiild  go  ahead  and  send  them  money." 

Do  you  know  what  those  words  "send 
them"  really  mean?  They  mean  that  the 
poor  are  somewhere  far  away — and  that  our 
contact  with  them  shoiild  be  confined  to  the 
U.S.  malls. 

HUMAN   INVOLVEMENT 

Such  people  want  to  help  the  poor — but 
not  have  any  human  contact  with  them.  We 
do  the  same  thing  overseas. 

Back  in  1961  President — then  Vice  Presi- 
dent— Johnson  was  visiting  Africa  for  the 
independence  ceremonies  in  Senegal.  He 
rode  through  the  streets  of  Senegal  with  our 
Ambassador.  Typically,  President  Johnson 
reached  out  of  the  ofBcial  car  to  shake  hands 
with  the  Africans.  But  when  he  did,  our 
AmbassadOT  grabbed  his  arm  back.  He  of- 
fered— he  almost  insisted — that  Johnson  put 
on  gloves — so  that  our  President's  hands,  his 
flesh  would  not  be  contaminated  by  touch- 
ing the  flesh  of  the  Africans.  President 
Johnson  rejected  the  gloves — and  It  may  not 
surprise  you,  that  that  gentleman  is  no 
longer  Ambassador  to  SenegaL 

The  true  pateiot  isn't  afraid  to  shake 
hands — and  he  doesn't  have  to  wear  gloves 
either.  You  can't  fool  the  poor.  You  can't 
fool  other  nations^  If  you  trust  them,  if  you 
are  willing  to  make  the  plunge,  to  commit 
yoxirselves,  then  you  will  know  what  It 
means  to  be  an  American. 

It  means  that  in  that  other  America — the 
America  of  the  poor,  you  will  be  welcome 
with  an  outstretched  hand  and  a  level  gaze. 
It  will  mean  that  when  you  are  thanked, 
you  will  not  be  secretly  despised.  It  means 
that  you  will  be  trusted — because  you  have 
been  willing  to  trust  them. 

That  Is  what  a  patriot  is.  That's  what 
an  American  is. 

As  Andrew  Jackson  said,  "I  would  to  God 
we  had  less  professions  and  more  acts  of  real 
patriotism." 

We  need  patriots  like  that — I  said  it  at 
the  start  of  this  speech — and  I'll  say  it  again. 
We  need  patriots  like  that  because,  right 
now,  our  biggest  enemy  Is  ourselves — our 
sense  of  smugness,  oiu*  superiority.  And 
right  now,  the  biggest  struggle  we  face  is 
a  struggle  with  the  false  patriots — the  ones 
who  say  "I  am  an  American"  by  looking 
dovTn  their  nose  at  the  poor,  by  looking 
down  their  nose  at  other  coimtries  and  other 


people,  by  seeking  security  within  their  own 
little  groups. 

Porttjnately,  that  kind  of  false  patriotism, 
that  kind  of  phony  Americanism  Is  under 
attack.  On  one  flank  are  those  188,000  kids 
who  have  applied  for  the  Job  Corps.  They 
weren't  afraid  to  take  the  gamble.  On  the 
other  flank  are  the  thousands  flocking  into 
the  Peace  Corps,  Into  the  domestic  Peace 
Corps,  called  VISTA,  Into  the  Papal  volvm- 
teers.  Into  dozens  of  private  volunteer  pro- 
grams In  their  local  communities.  Last  week, 
the  American  Bar  Association  passed  unani- 
mously a  resolution  calling  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession to  enlist  In  the  war  against  poverty. 
And  each  day  brings  more  Into  the  ranks. 

We  are  seeing  now  beginnings  of  a  giant 
plncer  movement — those  two  flanks  grad- 
ually closing  In  to  cnish  and  eradicate  the 
enemy  that  lurks  within — the  enemy  which 
Is  ovirselves. 

A    NETW   PATRIOTISM 

Will  you  join  the  ranks  of  those  true 
patriots?  It  won't  be  Just  fun  and  games. 
This  new  patriotism  Is  a  patriotism  defined 
by  service,  tried  by  rejection  and  hardship, 
tempered  by  disillusionment  and  frustration. 

But  will  you  take  that  first  step?  Or  will 
you  hajig  back?  How  many  of  you  in  the 
security  of  your  parents'  homes;  In  the  as- 
sured prestige  that  comes  with  education; 
in  the  respectability  that  comos  from  gradu- 
ate work.  How  many  of  you  will  retreat  from 
that  commitment?  How  many  of  you  will 
join  Peace  Corps,  or  VISTA,  or  Papal  volun- 
teers? How  many  of  you  wUl  help  4-  and 
5-year-old3  through  Project  Headstart — or 
give  poor  teenagers  their  first  break  by  work- 
ing m  Job  Corps  centers? 

And  how  many  of  you  will  blow  neither 
hot  nor  cold — but  lukewarm?  That  Is  your 
choice — between  an  Americanism  based  on 
false  feelings  of  superiority,  and  snobish- 
ness — and  deep  down,  on  hidden  fear.  Or  an 
Americanism  based  on  commitment — ^humil- 
ity— and  eagerness  to  learn. 

Before  you  seal  off  your  heart; — before  you 
take  the  easy  way  to  success,  to  security,  to 
superiority  here  at  home — recall  to  mind  the 
words  of  St.  John  In  the  Apocalypse  where 
he  quotes  our  Lord  as  saying : 

"I  know  of  Thy  doings  and  find  they  are 
neither  cold  nor  hot.  I  would  Thou  were  one 
or  the  other.  Being  what  TTiou  are,  luke- 
warm, neither  cold  nor  hot,  Itiou  wilt  make 
me  vomit  you  out  of  my  mouth." 

I'm  sure  you  men  of  Notre  Dame  are  not 
lukewarm.  Notre  Dame,  with  Its  great  en- 
dowment of  priests  and  scholars,  and  that 
new  library,  stands  for  mu(4i  more.  And 
your  fathers  and  mothers — and  the  saints — 
have  struggled  for  more  than  sons  who  are 
lukewarm,  tepid.  For  to  be  lukewarm  in  this 
time  of  crisis — to  abstain,  to  play  it  safe — 
Is  worse  than  to  err.  It  Is  to  join  the  enemy. 
It  Is  treason. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
should  applaud  President  Johnson's  di- 
rect and  strong  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Joseph  Alsop  In  the  follow  hig  column 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
March  5,  1965,  relates  this  poUcy  to  the 
maxims  of  the  ancient  Chinese  Sun  Tzu. 

The  article  follows: 


Matter  of  Fact:   "Thk  Art  of  War" 
(By  Joseph  Alsop)  ' 

Washington. — ^The  two  stem  new  attacks 
on  North  Vietnamese  targets  have  many 
meanings.  Most  obviously,  they  mean  thiit 
President  Johnson  has  decided  not  to  Imi- 
tate: 

"The  good  old  Duke  of  York! 
He  had  ten  thousand  men; 
He  marched  them  up  the  hill, 

And  marched  them  down  again." 

The  logic  of  his  own  prior  actions;  tlie 
President's  courage  and  his  admirable  dis- 
taste for  defeat;  above  all,  his  sane  but  prop- 
erly proud  conception  of  the  American  role 
at  this  Junctiu-e  in  history — ^these  are  the 
factors,  beyond  doubt,  which  have  compelled 
the  biggest  and  most  painful  decision  that 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  taken  since  he  as- 
sumed his  heavy  burden. 

The  bombing  of  Xombang  and  Quangkhe 
leaves  no  further  room  for  the  suspicion,  o.-. 
in  some  quarters,  the  hope,  that  Preslden-. 
Johnson  is  secretly  ready  to  subsidy  by  de- 
grees Into  surrender,  which  in  sorile  quar- 
ters is  fashionably  described  as  negotiation. 
But  if  he  has  set  his  face  against  surrender 
what  sort  of  policy  does  his  big  decision  then 
in  fact  imply? 

Perhaps  the  best  clue  Is  to  be  found  In  a 
quotation  from  Sun  Tzu's  "Art  of  War." 
which  Is  currently  being  passed  by  mout'i 
In  this  Ingrowing  city.  Sun  Tzu,  who  prob- 
ably lived  about  4  cent\irles  before  Our  Lord. 
was  the  Chinese  Clausewltz.  Or  perhaix^ 
that  Is  unfair;  for  this  man  of  ancient  Chin:;, 
whose  date  and  personal  history  are  matters 
of  dispute,  was  both  more  profound  an  a 
vastly  more  succinct  than  the  famous  Gci- 
man  military  theorist. 

If  Sun  Tzu  Is  being  quoted  hereabouts  :  • 
this  Junc\ure,  moreover,  there  are  gore; 
precedents  for  this.  The  writings  of  M.io 
Tse-ttmg  and  the  North  Vietnamese  militai  y 
commander.  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Glap,  revc;i; 
that  these  two  brilliant  enemy  leaders  have 
given  more  time  to  studying  Sun  Tzu  than 
to  almost  any  other  authority. 

Apparently  Sun  Tzu's  maxims  have  hocv. 
given  currency  because  Secretary  of  Defen  c- 
Robert  McNamara  has  been  reading  the  lu- 
cid and  scholarly  translation  by  Col.  Sannul 
B.  Griffith  of  the  U.S.  Marines.  At  any  rate, 
the  tag  from  Sun  Tzu  that  is  currently  bci:.  • 
quoted  is: 

"The  supreme  art  of  war  is  to  subdue  t":  • 
enemy  without  fighting." 

Three  more  of  Sun  Tzu's  maxims  are  per- 
haps relevant  as  well.  They  are  as  follow-- 
"The  art  of  employing  troops  is  that  whv  : 
the  enemy  occupies  high  grovmd,  do  no: 
confront  him;  with  his  back  resting  on  hii:  . 
do  not  oppose  him." 

And:  "He  who  Intimidates  his  neighbi>r- 
does  so  by  inflicting  Injury  upon  them." 

And:  "To  a  surrounded  enemy  you  m'  ■ 
leave  a  way  of  escape." 

In  other  words.  President  Johnson  and  1.  = 
advisers  are  working,  by  the  cut-and--.:y 
methods  the  President  prefers,  to  find  w.;  .> 
of  "Inflicting  injury"  on  the  North  Victn.  - 
mese  to  an  extent  which  will  persuade  tli'  m 
to  cease  and  desist  from  their  aggress- la 
against  their  neighbors. 

Following  the  rule  about  the  hills  and  ''..e 
high  ground,  the  President  is  using  the  k;..d 
of  American  power  to  which  North  Vietnrni 
Is  most  vulnerable  and  In  which  North  Viet- 
nam is  most  deficient.  The  aim,  of  coure. 
Is  not  really  to  "subdue  the  enemy  witi.'  u' 
fighting" — which  Is  impossible.  The  aim  is 
to  avert  a  catastrophic  American  defeat  ;  nd 
to  give  the  South  Vietnamese  freedom  to 
choose  their  own  future,  with  as  little  fig!  t- 
ing  as  possible. 

And  precisely  here  Is  where  the  fotriU 
Sun  Tzu  maxim  above  quoted  Is  exceedir-'v 
important  to  bear  In  mind.  For  the  careiiU 
dosing   and   timing   of   the   President's   re- 


prisals against  North  Vietnam  make  it  clear 
that  he  wishes  to  leave  the  other  side  the 
widest  possible  "way  of  escape." 

Negotiation  is  indeed  the  aim,  but  by  no 
means  the  kind  of  negotiation  now  being 
urged  by  the  sort  of  people,  and,  in  some 
cases,  by  the  very  same  people,  who  swore 
10  us  that  Fidel  Castro  was  merely  a  dis- 
interested patriot  and  that  Mao  Tse-tung  was 
lUst  a  high-minded  agrarian  reformer.  The 
•  way  of  escape"  for  the  North  Vietnamese 
is  simply  to  leave  their  neighbors  alone,  after 
which  any  other  difference  can  be  negotiated 
with  extreme  ease. 

In  any  warlike  situation,  one  must  also 
'•emember  Sir  Robert  'Walpole's  dour  remark 
itbout  the  war  with  Spain:  "They  ring  ihe 
bells  now;  later  on,  they  will  be  wringing 
tlielr  hands."  But  there  are  times  when 
ihe  risks  of  surrender  are  even  uglier  than 
•He  risks  of  bold  action.  The  President,  In 
his  formidable  way,  has  seen  that   clearly. 
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Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  Speaker,  1  week  ago 
today,  I  joined  with  five  of  my  colleagues 
in  writing  to  the  President  to  urge  the 
halt  of  the  use  of  nonlethal  gas  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Our  argument  was  based  primarily  on 
political  considerations — we  have  paid 
too  high  a  price  throughout  the  world  for 
the  use  of  chemical  agents  which,  al- 
though nonlethal,  arouse  the  concern 
and  disapproval  of  peoples  all  over  the 
world. 

On  Saturday,  March  27,  the  Lowell, 
Mass.,  Sun  in  a  thoughtful,  balanced  edi- 
torial made  a  similar  point  in  noting  the 
tremendous  danger  of  escalation  raised 
by  our  supplying  of  the  gas  to  the  South 
\':etnamese  troops. 

I  would  like  to  call  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  by  including 
it  in  the  Congressional  Record  : 

FuROB  Over  Gas 
Reports  that  the  United  States  has  sup- 
plied some  tear  and  nausea  gas  to  South 
Vietnam  for  use  in  the  guerrilla  war  there 
have  touched  off  an  emotional  reaction  at 
hr.me  and  abroad  that  Is  quite  \infalr  and 
^^holly  out  of  proportion.  Ironically,  some 
of  the  criticism  here  at  home  has  come  from 
politicians  who  have  urged  a  stronger  effort 
li'  fighting  the  Communists  In  Vietnam. 

Aliroad,  the  reaction  has  been  blown  all 
o  :i  of  proportion  to  what  has  actually  oc- 
curred. The  truth  is  that  the  United  States 
is  not  conducting  gas  warfare  in  Vietnam. 
Tr.e  South  Vietnamese  have  use4  the  gas 
only  three  times — and  it  was  not  very  effec- 
tive at  that.  Most  likely  it  will  be  used 
c::ly  rarely  In  the  future,  If  at  all. 

To  be  sure,  the  word  "gas,"  when  asso- 
cl  ted  with  the  word  "war,"  brings  forth 
lifiy  connotations.  But  if  critics  were  to  be 
realistic,  they  would  condemn  not  the  use 
o:  this  nonlethal  gas,  but  the  employment 
o;  napalm  and  white  phosphorus  bombs. 
C  riainly.  If  a  Vietcong  vUlage  is  to  be 
Overcome,  it  is  more  humane  to  use  tear 
gr.i  than  to  set  fire  to  the  whole  village,  kill- 
ing everyone. 

The  real  problem  with  the  tear  and  nausea 
g.'ses  in  Vietnam  Is  not  that  they  are  more 


Inhumane  than  other  tools  of  modem  war- 
fare, bvrt  that  along  with  the  napalm  and 
white  phosphorus  bombs,  they  sertouBly  In- 
crease the  risk  of  escalating  the  whole  con- 
flict even  more  than  it  has  been. 

Moreover,  since  introduction  of  gases  in 
South  Vietnam,  even  the  nonlethal  variety, 
was  bound  to  ignite  a  political  storm,  we 
wonder  why  the  President  was  not  consulted 
in  advance.  This  tsrpe  of  decision  shovild  not 
be  left  to  field  ccwnmanders. 

We  don't  want  to  see  the  Vietnam  struggle 
escalated  any  more  than  is  necessary  to  in- 
duce the  North  Vietnamese  to  negotiate.  On 
these  grounds,  we  are  wary  about  the  use  of 
napalm  and  white  phosphorus,  and  about 
the  apparent  free  rein  given  to  field  com- 
manders In  the  use  of  other  weapons  and 

Also,  since  the  United  States  is  undeniably 
responsible  for  the  recent  significant  escala- 
tion of  the  war,  includlrife  its  extension  to 
North  Vietnamese  and  Laotian  territory,  we 
hope  that  the  diplomatic  preparations  for 
space  are  simultaneously  being  laid  by  our 
Government.  We  have  received  few  clues 
that  they  are,  but  we  trust  that  our  moves 
up  to  now  have  necessarily  been  in  the  area 
of  secret  feelers. 

If  not,  we  are  headed  along  a  one-way 
street  toward  total  war  with  China. 


The  Arab  Diversion  Project: 
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Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  learned 
today  of  an  extremely  Informative  ar- 
ticle apearing  in  the  Washington  News, 
written  by  Mr.  Earl  Richert,  which  de- 
scribes the  warlike  diversion  plans  now 
being  Implemented  by  certain  Arab 
States. 

If  this  program  Is  successfully  effec- 
tuated. It  will  be  a  direct  threat  to  the 
existence  of  Israel  as  a  viable  and  stable 
Nation. 

There  Is  no  purpose  served  by  this  di- 
version design  except  an  outright  affront 
to  Israel.  And  it  is  this  senseless,  un- 
justified policy  which  is  undermining  not 
only  the  peace  of  the  Middle  East,  but 
the  world  as  well. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
this  newspaper  report  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
DrvEKSioN  Project  Cottld  Touch  Oft  Arab- 
IsRAEx  War 
(By  Earl  Richert) 
Old   Jeritsalem,   Jordan,   March    30. — The 
fabled  Jordan  River  gushed  by  a  few  feet 
away — at  about  the  si>eed  and  width  of  a 
good-sized   mountain   trout    stream    in   the 
United  States. 

"Look  at  the  bank,"  said  the  Arab  guide 
bitterly,  "and  see  where  the  water  should  be," 
pointing  to  a  level  much  higher  up. 

We  were  viewing  the  lower  Jordan  at  tiie 
spot  a  few  miles  east  of  Jerusalem  where 
John  the  Baptist  baptized  Jes\is,  and  only  a 
abort  distance  from  where  the  river  ends  Its 
Journey  by  flowing  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

Truly  the  Jordan  wasn't  much  of  a  river 
at  this  point,  not  nearly  what  one  could 
logically  expect  at  a  time  of  year  when  a 
river  should  be  flowing  near  full,  if  ever. 


It  is  the  Arab  contention  that  already  the 
lower  Jordan  Is  showing  the  effects  of  the 
Israelis'  tapping  Lake  Tiberias  (the  Sea  of 
GalUee)  to  brlgate  the  Negev  Desert  In 
southern  Israel. 

The  Jordan  River  forms  north  of  Lake 
Tiberias.  Its  headwaters  are  small  rivers 
forming  in  Lebanon  and  Syria.  It  flows  into 
Lake  Tiberias  and  then  out  of  it  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  (Much  of  the  river  forms  the  border 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  of  Syria 
and  Jordan. 

FX7MPIMG 

The  Israelis  began  pumping  the  Lake 
Tiberias  water  for  the  huge  Negev  Irrigation 
project  last  summer  and  the  Arabs  have  been 
plotting  revenge. 

The  argiunent  between  the  Arab  States  and 
Israel  over  use  of  the  Lake  Tiberias  and  Jor- 
dan waters  is  of  world  Importance  because 
It  could  well  bring  war — and  Involve  both 
the  United  States  and  Russia. 

The  Arab  retaliation  plan,  approved  by  two 
summit  conferences  of  the  Arab  States,  Is  to 
divert  the  headwaters  of  the  Jordan  In 
Lebanon  and  Syria  and  to  build  a  big  dam 
on  the  Yarmuk  River  in  the  kingdom  of 
Jordan  which  flows  into  the  lower  Jordan 
River. 

The  diversion  projects  in  Lebanon  and 
Syria  would  be  particularly  damaging  be- 
cause they  would  keep  much-needed  fresh 
wat«-  from  entering  highly  saline  Lake 
Tiberias. 

WAR? 

The  Israel  Government  has  said  that,  since 
water  Is  the  Ufebtood  of  its  country,  it  will 
not  stand  for  the  diversion. 

WUl  the  Arabs  go  ahead  with  their  diver- 
sion plans  in  face  of  the  war  threat  from 
Israel? 

Some  U.S.  experts  In  the  area  doubt  It, 
saying  the  Arab  coimtries  never  will  stick  to- 
gether long  eno\igh  to  complete  such  costly 
and  compUcated  projects  as  are  con- 
templated. 

And  two  of  the  Arab  countries  most  in- 
volved, prosperous  Lebanon  and  United 
States-aided  Jordan,  are  known  to  be  any- 
thing but  enthusiastic. 

But  dominant  thinking  Is  that  the  projects 
wlU  proceed — that  the  Arab  countries  have 
gone  so  far  now  with  their  agreements  and 
plans  that  any  backout  by  such  countries 
as  Lebanon  and  Jordan  wotild  bring  a  quick 
toppling  of  their  goverrunents  by  Arab  na- 
tionalists. , 

Certainly  Arab  leaders  say  they  will  go 
ahead. 

'We're  dealing  with  Arab  waters  in  Arab 
lands.  There  is  not  the  slightest  possibility 
of  a  backdown,"  said  one  top  Arab  leader. 

STRIA  ACTS 

Lebanon  and  Jordan  can  drag  their  feet 
and  proceed  slowly  but  Syria  Is  showing  it  Is 
red  hot  for  action  by  starting  to  buUd  a 
showy  access  road  for  a  diversion  canal  with- 
in sight  of  the  Israel  border. 

And  already,  according  to  the  Ssrrian  Gov- 
ernment, Israel  guns  have  killed  one  tractor 
driver  and  wounded  two  laborers  on  the  ac- 
cess road  project. 

The  oU-rlch  Arab  countries  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Kuwait  have  pledged  to  put  up 
most  of  the  money  for  the  diversion  proj- 
ects, axi  estimated  $38  million. 

A  unified  Arab  command  under  an 
Egyptian  general  has  been  formed  to  lead  the 
Arab  armies  in  case  war  with  Israel  comes. 

Strangely  enough  the  diversion  projects 
would  not  give  the  Arab  countries  much 
more  water  than  they  would  have  received 
under  a  plan  evolved  by  the  late  Eric 
Johnston,  a  special  n.S.  emissary  In  1953-55. 
They  rejected  that  plan  but  the  Israelis  ac- 
cepted. 

The  Arab  designs  plainly  are  more  psy- 
chological and  political  than  economic.  It's 
their  scheme  for  revenge  for  the  many 
humiliating  defeats  they  have  suffered  from 
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the  Israelis  and  they  can  do  their  foe  con- 
siderable damage  by  keeping  fresh  watw"  out 
of  Lake  Tlberlaa. 

They  swear  they  are  going  ahead.  And, 
If  they  do,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Israelis 
will  act,  poeslbly  by  bombing  the  Arab 
pumps  and  canals,  "nius  the  situation  is 
explosive. 


"A  Report  of  Programs  and  Prosress^ 
by  the  Legislative  Council  for  Photo- 
grammetry 
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Mr.  BXJRTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  today  the  House  passed  the  In- 
terior Department's  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1966.  Included  in  the  appro- 
priation were  funds  for  continuing  the 
new  mapping  capacity  of  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

While  I  am  aware  of  the  need  an^lm- 
portance  for  good  topographical  maps 
of  our  country,  which  this  agency  pro- 
vides, I  am  also  aware  of  the  recently 
published  report  by  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil for  Photogrammetry  entitled  "A  Re- 
port of  Programs  and  Progress." 

The  purpose  of  the  pamphlet  is  to  de- 
scribe the  Federal  competition  which  the 
private  photogrammetrlc  profession  feels 
it  faces  from  Federal  mapping  agencies 
and  proix)ses  recommendations  for  re- 
lieving this  situation  and  creating  sav- 
ings for  the  taxpayer. 

Because  I  know  other  Members  of  the 
House,  like  myself,  are  supporters  of 
greater  economy  in  Government,  I  feel 
that  excerpts  from  this  report  would  be 
of  interest  to  them ; 

FOREWORD 

Webster  defines  photogrammetry  as  the 
art  or  science  of  siirvejlng  or  mapping  with 
the  aid  of  photographs.  This  technique  Is 
used  in  most  major  mapping  programs  of  to- 
day by  private  Industry  and  its  counterparts 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  economic  system  of  the  United  States 
is  based  on  private  enterprise  regulated 
where  necessary  to  prevent  monopoly  and 
to  provide  for  freedom  of  competition. 

This  report  has  been  prepared  in  an  at- 
tempt to  highlight  the  philosophy  of  the 
private  photogrEunmetrists  and  their  national 
organization.  Our  activities  are  directed  to- 
ward finding  solutions  to  the  inequitable 
Federal  competition  existing  between  Fed- 
eral mapping  agencies  and  the  mapping  pro- 
fession. It  is  designed  to  bring  to  the  gen- 
eral public  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  Members  of  Congress  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
Federal  competition  faced  by  our  profession. 

The  genius  of  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem is  that  it  generates  initiative,  ingenuity. 
Inventiveness,  and  unparalleled  productivity. 
Obviously,  with  the  normal  rigidities  that 
are  part  of  Government,  the  same  forces  that 
produce  excellent  results  In  private  Industry 
cannot  develop  to  the  same  degree  In  Govern- 
ment. 

William  S.  Bergman,  executive  direc- 
tor, defines  the  council's  position  with 
respect  to  the  responsibilities  of  both 
Government  and  business: 


EXECUTIVE  DIKBCTOR'S  8EPOHT 

Providing  accurate  and  adequate  small- 
scale  maps  for  general  public  use  Is  logically 
the  province  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
iB  recognized  that  the  econc«nlc  growth  of 
the  Nation  and  of  the  world  i»  dependent  to 
a  large  extent  upon  how  much  we  Itnow 
about  the  physiographic  featives  of  the  land 
and  resources  available  for  exploitation  and 
the  ready  accessibility  of  this  information. 
In  today's  world,  maps  are  the  basis  for  com- 
parisons, planning,  and  decisions  necessary 
to  designing  procedures  that  take  advantage 
of  all  natural  conditions. 

In  the  early  years  of  photogrammetry  only 
Federal  agencies  could  afford  the  full  utili- 
zation of  photogrammetrlc  equipment  de- 
veloped and  pioneered  by  private  operators 
in  this  budding  profession.  Initially,  the 
Government's  attitude  toward  photogram- 
metry was  paternaJistic,  but  as  mapping 
needs  increased  it  has  become  increasingly 
possessive.  It  recently  became  abundantly 
clear  to  ua  that  for  photogrammetry  to  ex- 
pand and  progress  as  a  private  enterprise,  a 
reversal  of  this  trend,  long  and  difficult 
though  it  naay  be,  must  be  facilitated. 

Growing  public  awareness  of  maps  has 
created  new  demands  for  map  detaU,  for 
standardization  of  presentation  and  for  var- 
ious formats.  We  must  expect  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  and  should  inevitably 
continue  to  increase  its  role  in  providing 
good  maps  to  the  public  However,  we  are 
not  in  agreement  with  the  philosophy  that 
the  Federal  agencies  have  adopted  toward 
participation  of  established,  well-quallfled 
private  firms  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
mapping  programs. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  Federal  funds 
appropriated  are  spent  each  year  to  purchase 
capital  equipment  and  plant  facilities  and 
to  enlarge  the  already  vast  In-house  capa- 
bilities of  Government  bures-iis.  With  the 
new  facilities,  additional  Federal  employees 
are  needed.  The  result  is,  almost  without 
exception,  duplication  of  facilities  already 
avaUable  in  private  firms  and  personnel  in 
excess  of  the  number  needed  In  private  firms 
for  comparable  work. 

The  lack  of  recognition  by  these  various 
Government  agencies  of  the  professional 
standards  maintained  by  the  industry  has 
resulted  in  Federal  agencies  with  photo- 
granunetric  capabilities  actually  selling  their 
services  to  other  Federal  agencies  and  elim- 
inating any  possibility  of  tbe  work  going 
to  private  enterprise.  Yet  these  very  agen- 
cies have  shown  manifest  unwillingness  to 
set  contracting  standards  with  which  all 
photogrammetrlc  work  oould  be  negotiated. 
The  presence  of  these  factors  within  the 
Government  has  given  rise  to  an  aggressive 
sales  program  by  the  agencies  to  solicit  new 
business  programs  for  their  bureaus.  These 
programs  often  bear  little  or  no  relation  to 
the  mission  of  the  agency.  We  find  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal  agencies  In  liaison 
or  coordinator  positions  throughout  the 
coimtry,  working  with  local  authorities  to  de- 
velop cooperative  programs  wherein  contracts 
or  agreements  are  entered  into  which  provide 
that  the  services  of  the  bureau  or  agency  will 
be  used.  These  same  services  are  available 
from  private  Srzns  and,  in  many  cases,  from 
private  firms  in  the  same  community. 

The  cost  of  providing  these  services  to  an 
agency's  customer  is  rarely  determined  on 
a  realistic  basis  prior  to  the  agency's  entry 
into  the  project.  In  contrast,  private  com- 
panies must  make  firm  proposals  on  their 
services,  figuring  in  all  cost4.  Once  a  pro- 
posal has  been  accepted  and  a  price  fixed, 
the  private  tiiTa  must  meet  all  the  terms  of 
its  contract  within  the  fixed  price  agreed 
upon. 

We  take  the  viewpoint  that  whenever 
Federal  services  are  provided,  the  costs 
shoiild  be  viewed  in  dollars  of  tax  money. 
True  costs  can  be  determined  only  when 
actual  overhead  costs,  including  such  items 


as  vacations,  sick  leave,  building  rentals, 
heat,  electricity,  air  conditioning,  supervi- 
sion,  research  and  planning  staffs,  travel, 
management  training  progreims,  etc.,  are 
added    to  direct  Job  costs. 

Current  investigations  and  computations 
of  known  Federal  costs  lead  us  to  believe  it 
is  possible  to  prove  conclTisively  that  Federal 
costs  for  accomplishing  mapping  of  any  kind 
are  substantially  higher  than  private  indus- 
try. Despite  the  excessively  equipped  plants 
and  abundance  of  personnel  available  on  a 
permanent  basis  to  Government  bureaus, 
our  industry  can  produce  to  the  same  quality 
standards  and  meet  production  schedules 
more  easily. 

Various  bills  pending  before  Congress  are 
examples  of  the  concrete  steps  that  must  be 
taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  kind  of  Goverii- 
ment  competition  which  threatens  dem;.;e 
to  our  profession  mostly  comprised  of  smna 
businesses — all  taxpayers.  Still  more  con- 
crete steps  are  needed. 

We  desire  to  see  legislation  presented  ard 
enacted  into  law  which  wlU  conserve  Fed- 
eral fimds  granted  to  States,  mimlcipalities, 
and  counties,  as  well  as  other  arganlzatioirs, 
which  are  to  be  spent  for  mapping,  resources 
inventories,  planning,  and  general  develcp- 
ment.  The  provision  should  be  made  tht: 
private  enterprise  must  be  used  In  prefer- 
ence to  Federal  agencies  or  federally  sup- 
ported organizations,  offering  substantially 
the  same  services  or  products. 

Photogrammetrlc  firms  are  not  asking  f  -r 
handouts  or  concessions.  They  want  a  busi- 
ness climate  In  which  by  the  grace  of  their 
Ingenuity,  enterprise,  and  hard  work,  thfv 
can  be  free  to  practice  their  profession 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  Nation's  profeTe;-^. 

In  the  United  States,  imder  our  free-er.- 
terprlse  system,  the  burden  of  proof  regarci- 
ing  the  economic  soundness  of  priva  c 
enterprise  versus  the  Government  should  be 
assumed  by  the  Government,  not  private 
enterprise.  By  stipulating  use  of  private 
enterprise  on  federally  funded  assistance 
programs,  the  healthy  atmosphere  of  compe- 
tition between  rival  companies  would  be 
continued — clearly  demonstrating  why  our 
industry  is  confident  that  we  can  perforin 
any  task  as  well,  if  not  better,  with  less  cc.st 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Council's  recommendations: 

RECOM  MEN  DATIONS 

Private  mapping  firms  should  be  free  to 
offer  the  business  community  and  the  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  a  healthy, 
competitive  market  as  members  of  our  free 
enterprise  society.  Mapping  in  the  pen- 
meters  of  research  and  development  are  all, 
of  course,  areas  of  responsibility  of  the  map- 
ping agencies,  and  it  is  the  function  of  tiie 
Government  to  supply  adequate  mapping 
services.  But  these  same  agencies  should  bo 
directed  to  utilize  to  the  maximum  exter.; 
the  capabilities  of  qualified  photogrammc.ru' 
firms. 

The  Federal  mapping  agencies  themselves 
shotild  be  required  to  utilize  fully  the  serv- 
ices of  private  photogranunetric  firms  in 
every  instance  where  the  best  interests  of  all 
the  taxpayers  may  be  served,  taking  cogni- 
zance of  the  hidden  costs  of  agency  mapping 
services. 

Congressional  committees  with  responsibil- 
ities concerning  the  budgeting  of  funds  nnd 
drafting  legislation  should  be  presented  v.ith 
all  the  facts.  It  is  the  hope  and  the  aint  of 
this  council  that  these  conunittees  will  en- 
deavor to  explore  and  then  reassess  thi.'=;  fu-1 
problem. 

Legislation  should  be  presented  and  en- 
acted into  law  which  would  conserve  Federal 
funds  granted  to  States,  municipalities,  and 
counties  for  mapping  services  by  providing 
that  private  services  be  employed  when  pos- 
sible in  preference  to  Federal  or  State  agen- 
cies in  carrying  out  federally  financed  map- 
ping programs.    This  woxild  provide  the  pri- 
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,;JLcy  nor  the  need  of  tiTe  public.   It  would  ^^  ^  major  agricultural  States  that  in  the  past  to  meet  the  problems  of  ag- 

;iso  remove  the  Incentive  which  the  States  ^^^^  ^  ^.j^g  poverty  class  In  1963— this  rlculture.    These  proposals  can  really  be 

'".ow  have  to  acquire  photogrammetrlc  fa-  ^^^     families     with     below     $3,000  considered  In  five  categories:    Govern- 

tiiities  with  Federal  funds.  monpvpd  income'  ment  programs,  use  of  cooperatives,  to- 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  private  photogram-  moneyeu  m^u"                                  Percent  creasing  efficiency,  reducing  the  number 

n.etric  firms  to  replace  the  actmties  of  the  3^4  of  farmers,  and  depending  on  the  law  of 

TsSlSls^r^S-^J:  =!::E::::::::::::::.:::::::::  S:?  -.^£ ^^^^0.  t.e  e.>,  ....s 

■ministration    and  coordination   to  be  per-  Indiana 34.1  brought  about  a  general  reaUzation  tiiat 

■irmed  by  the  Government;  and  production  Kansas *"■  low   prices  had  been   a  part  of  the  be- 

i.    mapping  in  already  established  areas  by  Kentucky ^^  ^  ginning  of  the  depression.     Government 

private  industry.  Minnesota ^^-  ^  ^^^^  programs  were  then  initiated  and 

The   Legislative    Council    for    Photogram-  Missouri  "^  farmers    turned    tO    these    programs    to 

metry  submits  that  the  burden  of  proof  re-  Nebraska         critical    problems.      At    the 

f;;Sisf.UrrGrr^nre^^^^  ^^!'''^!-:::::":"::^^^  35. 3  ^r^ei^e,.^r\^^n^i^u^- 

e  S^  by  The  Government  in  its  deeds     Oklahoma fl  zational   efforts  and  soon  Started  bar- 

:  wen  as  in  its  words.  Michigan 315  gaining  successfully,     industrial  corpo- 

pennsyivania -— --  •^'- "  rations  got  larger  and  stronger  and  soon 

Tennessee    (1^2    percent    are    colored  ^^  ^  ^^^^  successful  In  estabUshing  profita- 

'Juth'n^ioti 52!  5     ble  price  levels  for  their  commodities  be- 

Necessary  Steps  To  Be  Taken  for  Success-     Wisconsin       "\'-'-'SS. 38.4     fore  the  commodities  were  even  manu- 

OF  in  the  poverty  class,  this  Includes  the  farm-  started  relying  almost  entirely  on  Gov- 

HON     ALVIN    E     O'KONSKI  ers  and  all  small  towns  of  5.000  and  under.  ernment  farm  programs. 

nun.   /*i-Tin       •  Comparison  of  per  capita  farm  income  with  xhis  worked  rather  successfully  imtil 

OF  WISCONSIN                                                  nonfarm  income  ^^g  early  1950's.    Then  the  Government 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ^^^  ^^^^^  nonfarm  income »2. 181  programs  came  under  attack  both  from 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1965                                                                                     ■  within  and  from  outside  of  agriculture. 

^T     ^•xrr.M<3TrT     Mr   Sneaker   this  is     P^""  '^^P''^  ^^"^  '""^"""^  ^^°'°'  ^^^'^'        qna     The  political  power  of  farmers  started 
Mr.  OKONSKI.    Mr.  Sy^aker.  tms  is  903     ^^^j^j^j^^  ^s  prices  went  down  and 

.    detaUed    and    comprehensn;^^^^^^^^  off  farm  income 473  ^^  J^^^e  farmers  were  forced  to 

^"oS     iXmat  oT  and  'daU    inl  Total  farm  income  from  both  leave  the  f aim    It  was  probably  a  fore- 

uS^J  thf/Sf  ifbas'ed  on  U.S.  De-  Sources L  376  ^on^  -ndl^ion  ^^^^  J^TelVf^- 

,;,rtment  of  Agricultui-e   statistics   and  ^^^^  ^903           eapita  farm  income  from  fJ'^^lJ^''^^'^^!^^^^ 

:.  ports,  studies  and  information  gath-  ,,,^i,g  u  only  41.4  percent  of  the  $2.i8i  ^^^^^^^^^^d    ^le   mm-em^^^^^ 

.•pd     from     coUeEes     and     universities,  per  capita  nonfarm  income.  acceieratea    uie    movemcuu    ui    i«i-i»«c 

"flmXn     compUed     by      an     NFO  "^  source:  Economic  Research  of  the  USDA.  from  the  farms. 

Rciarch  committee  and  on  an  analysis         ^^^  ^^^,,  documented  figures  should  J,^^^,^f^,J^,£i'''^,;':^^ai. 

vuepared  by  this  committee.    The  NFO  j^^.^^,  ^.^o  feels  he  is  a  good  S,\ft?SuseTf^o  baSc  T^SiSl 

research  Committee  was  made  up  of     businessman,   stop    and   think.     TJese  l^S^[|„f2iT  iSLy  timS    u5S?^ 

NFO  leaders  with   varied  backgrounds     ^^nditions  did  not  just  happen.     There  ^f  "J^^Jo^eS^Sital  Sts  wl^h  in 

:,,.d  experiences,  including  men  with  de-     ^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  q,  reasons.  J^«-  ^/"j^T^en  u^S  pubUcity. 

.rees  from  some  of  the  Nation  s  leading  ^^^  ^^^3^  conditions  come  about?  J^^J^'^^t  eS  the  Government 

colleges  and  universities.  Certainly  not  because  farmers  do  not  f^'^f  Tu^5ieL?^blW7o?Uiem 

K.RM  PROBLEM  GETxxNo  WORSE  ^,-^^,,        ^^'^'^^'T^•  of ^erTc^  ^"^i^ nc^  th^fSncUonTthc  Sovcm- 

It  has  become  quit«  aparent  in  the  last     fiber  pi-oduced  on  the  farms  01  America  ^^^^     Farmers,  themselves,  must  first 

12  years  that  general  economic  condi-    are  the  most  essential  commomties  in  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^_ 

lions  in  agriculture  are  worsening.  the  Nation.    On  the  producing  em.  tne  ^^^^    ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  responsibility  of  the 

The  Nation's  economy  has  made  tre-     agricultural  industry  is  the  most  emcieni  Q^^gj.^ynent  to  assist  the   farmers  in 

mendous  growth  in  the  last  20  years,     industry  in  America.    This  means  some-  ^^^         ^^  problems  they  have  been 

The  national   gross  product  has  made     thing  must  be  wrong  m  the  pncmg  01  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  themselves.     This,  the 

.voectacular  gains  almost  without  inter-     agricultural  products  Government  has  done  for  all  other  seg- 

iiiption.    Agricultural  producers  are  the        The       agricultural       i^dustij       nas  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  economy.     The  Govern- 

or.lv  major  segment  of  the  economy  that     changed  from  the  horse  and  ouggy  °^>^  ^^pnt  gave  farmers  the  tools  they  need  to 

have  not  shared  in  this  continually  in-     of  25  to  30  years  ago  to  the  mot^rn  auto-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^.^  problems  when  the 

c:  .asing  prosperity  of  the  Nation.  mated  industry  it  is  today^  ^ut  wniie  ^apper-Volstead  Act  was  passed  in  1922. 

Eveiy  fa:mer.  through  his  own  per-     this  has  happened  the  ^^rm  proaucers  ^^^  fanners  have  never  used  their  legal 

..oaal  experience,  is  familiar   with  the     have   .^one    practicably    nothing    a^^^^^  rights  to  any  great  degree. 
fact  that  the  price  of  the  products  he  has    changing    their    marketing    stiycture.  ^  Government  farm 

to  sell  has  been  steadUy  decreasing  with     Other  ^ef  mef  s  of  the  eco^^^^^^  programs  to^nTiTue  to  dS^^  in 

TKo  exception  of  an  occasional  upturn,     only  automated,   they   have  also  01. a  p^°^^^^^  ^^^^^^      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  pointed 

V  l:ile  the  prices  of  the  products  he  has  to  nized.                                 .     ,  .^^  ^^^r,  out  bv  reliable  and  informed  publica- 
buv  in  order  to  continue  fanning  in  a        The  industrial  segment  of  the  econ-  ^^^J'lJ^^'^"^^^  Be- 
n.odern    agriculture    have    been    con-  omy  puts  a  price  tag  on  its  products^  wnTSe^scenl  ob^^S^^^^^ 
ur.ually  rising.     This  condition  cannot  Labor  ^^^f^^l^^l^J ^^'l^^.f^,  2"  n^!  ^    be   a  Tact     But    despite   this    fact. 
continue  to  exist  ^^1thout  serious  reper-  ^ «^"^^^.^s  ^g°  t°Jj^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  fannef§^ould  support  any  legislative 
cussions  for  all  farmers.  viduals  and^  asK  tne  ouyer,     w  pro^Tosals  dr  administrative  policies  that 
The  percentage  of  parity  received  by  ^^^  ^^^^"^f  "^^^^^  y^rcmf^  better  and  will  assist  farm  income  because  all  stud - 
farmers  is  at  the  lowest  level  since  1939.        As  the  economy  becomes  better  ana                      r         ^.       universities  point 
If  farmers  lived  in  an  industrial  area  better  organized    "^^^J^^^^^f f,^..^;^  out  Sia?  U^re  would  be  a  drastic  drop  in 
they  would  be  considered  in  the  poverty  01-^^"^^^^ J^^  1"  ^  ^^°^f  Jv^  havHS  farm  pr££  without  Government  pro- 
class  if  they  did  not  receive  $3,000  per  position  and  the  ^^^P?^3^„J^IL.w;  gram^^^t  in  the  meantime,  farmers 
yrar  moneyed  income,  or  in  other  words,  organized  ^t^^^JJI!J^^^„^r_^!fned  shouM  do  everything  possible  to  meet 
spendable  income.    By  these  standards,  position.     The  J^^^  JlT/ani^T  their  own  problems,  because  the  poUtl- 
•17.1  percent  of  all  the  fanners  are  in  the  m  the  position  of  the  unorganizea. 
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cal  strength  of  farmers  has  reached  an 
alltlme  low  and  they  will  soon  be 
largely  on  their  own,  A  congressional 
district  is  not  considered  a  farm  district 
unless  20  percent  or  more  of  the  voters 
are  farmers.  By  this  standard,  there 
were  251  farm  districts  40  years  ago;  165 
farm  districts  10  years  ago;  and  today, 
an  alltime  low  has  been  reached  with 
only   53  congressional  farm  districts. 

COOPERATIVES    MUST    INCREASE 

Farmers  produce  100  percent  of  the 
food  produced  in  America  and  their  real 
economic  ix)wer  lies  in  this  production. 
This  economic  power  is  worthless  unless 
farmers  use  it  together. 

There  are  basically  two  kinds  of  co- 
operatives. There  is  the  service  cooper- 
ative and  the  marketing  cooperative. 
The  chief  function  of  the  service  co- 
operative has  been  largely  one  of  keep- 
ing prices  in  line  on  the  products  farm- 
ers have  to  buy.  This  is  a  worthwhile 
service  but  not  one  that  can  accomplish 
much  more  than  it  already  has,  and  cer- 
tainly It  can  do  very  little  more  about 
closing  the  income  gap  for  farmers. 

The  marketing  cooperative  will  vary 
somewhat  by  the  commodity  it  repre- 
sents. Marketing  cooperatives  have 
been  formed  more  in  the  milk  industry 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  agricul- 
tural industry.  They  were  originally 
set  up  for  several  purposes,  but  mainly 
to  develop  an  additional  outlet  for  the 
sale  of  milk.  And,  of  course,  some  were 
set  up  with  the  hope  of  bargaining  for  a 
fair  price.  These  cooperatives  have, 
however,  developed  largely  into  sales 
groups  with  practically  no  bargaining 
power,  and  since  there  are  so  many  of 
them,  they  have  become  competitive 
with  each  other — thus  dividing  farmers' 
bargaining  power.  The  milk  coopera- 
tives remain  as  a  sales  outlet  for  farm- 
ers but  they  have  not  changed  their 
structure  to  meet  very  many  pricing 
problems  for  farmers.  This  is  proved  by 
the  prices  dairy  farmers  receive  for  their 
products.  No  one  should  ever  indicate, 
however,  that  the  milk  cooperatives  do 
not  perform  imix)rtant  services  in  han- 
dling milk  production,  because  they  do. 
The  time  and  efforts  farmers  have  put 
into  their  cooperatives  have  not  all  been 
wasted.  The  experience  farmers  have 
gained  can  be  very  useful  and  the  serv- 
ices the  cooperatives  E>erform  must  be 
used  to  a  great  extent. 

Today,  we  do  have  several  grain  co- 
operatives, but  they,  too,  have  become 
largely  competitive  with  each  other;  thus 
dividing  farmers'  bargaining  power. 
Still,  they  do  perform  some  necessai-y 
services. 

Cooperatives  in  the  livestock  field  have 
generally  been  small.  Some  packing 
plants  have  been  started  but  with  very 
little  succe.ss. 

In  summing  up,  cooperatives  do  per- 
form many  necessary  services,  but  their 
individual  structures  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  effectively  compete  with 
organized,  volume  buyers.  No  one  can 
"^rgue  against  the  theory  of  cooperatives 
but  their  fixed  structures  and  lack  of 
volume  keep  them  from  meeting  modem 
day  agricultural  pricing  problems. 


FARM  EJnCIENCT  MUST  IWCREASE 

Farmers  are  applying  new  and  more 
efficient  methods  to  their  operations  and 
this  they  should.  They  must  continually 
be  on  the  alert  for  new  and  better,  more 
efficient  methods  of  production.  The  re- 
search done  in  various  institutions  and 
farm  suppliers  has  added  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  agricultural  industiT-  To  make 
the  best  use  of  new  methods,  it  of  ttimes 
becomes  necessary  to  enlarge  the  farm 
operation.  This  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  solution  to  the  farm  problem. 

Efficiency  alone,  however,  will  not  give 
the  farmers  equal  status  with  the  rest  of 
the  economy,  unless  they  also  have  a 
favorable  margin  of  profit.  Efficiency  is 
necessaiT  and  it  is  an  integral  part  of  a 
successful  agricultui-e  picture — but  alone, 
it  has  not  brought  a  profit  level  to  agri- 
culture enjoyed  by  the  other  major  busi- 
ness segments  in  our  Nation's  prosperous 
economy.  Efficiency  can  be  successful 
only  to  a  point.  For  example — if  a  prod- 
uct is  bringing  a  given  price  which  is  be- 
low the  cost  of  production  plus  a  reason- 
able profit,  greater  efficiency  can  help; 
but,  after  efficiency  has  been  improved  to 
the  maximum  and  still  a  cost  of  produc- 
tion plus  a  reasonable  profit  price  is  not 
received,  then  something  must  be  done 
about  increasing  the  price  of  the  product. 
Agriculture  has  already  proven  it  is  the 
most  efficient  industi-y  in  America.  Still 
profit  returns  for  the  agricultural  indus- 
try are  far  below  the  profit  returns  of 
other,  less  efficient  industries. 

A  solution  for  the  farm  problem  has 
been  offered  in  the  form  of  bigger  and 
fewer  farms.  The  object  being,  to  raise 
the  per  capita  income  of  farmers  by  hav- 
ing fewer  farmers  divide  the  net  income 
of  agi-iculture.  The  success  of  this  ap- 
proach, however,  depends  upon  the  dis- 
appearance from  the  scene  of  large  num- 
bers of  farmers  in  order  to  insure  the 
sui-vival  of  the  remainder. 

This  approach  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  profit  level  In  agriculture 
will  get  ^  low  that  smaller  farmers  can- 
not live  on  their  profit  and  will  be  forced 
to  leave  the  farm.  The  fallacy  in  this 
reasoning  is  that  a  high  percentage  of 
the  farmers  already  have  outside  income. 
Their  farm  income  Is  secondary  or,  in 
plain  words  a  sideline. 

NO  CHANGE  FOR  OUTSIDE  INCOME 

The  larger  the  farm  operation  gets,  the 
less  chance  a  farmer  has  of  subsidizing 
his  income  without  side  work,  because  If 
he  leaves  his  operation  under  the  man- 
agement of  hired  labor,  he  will  soon  be 
broke.  His  operation  requires  his  man- 
agement. When  there  is  no  profit  left 
in  his  operation  because  of  lower  and 
lower  prices  and  he  starts  losing  money, 
the  bigger  the  fann  the  more  he  loses 
and  the  quicker  he  is  out  of  business.  His 
neighbor,  who  has  stayed  a  smaller  oper- 
ator subsidizing  his  farming  operation 
with  outside  income,  will  be  farming 
long  after  the  bigger  operator  is  broke. 
Any  business,  in  order  to  remain  sound 
financially,  must  sell  its  products  for  a 
profit.  A  good  businessman  will  not  stay 
with  a  business  that  does  not  return  a 
profit  on  the  investment,  comparable  to 
that  of  other  businesses. 


The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  ad- 
vanced as  a  solution  to  farm  problems. ' 
There  was  a  time  In  agriculture  back 
when  buyers  and  sellers  had  almost  equal 
strength,  that  supply  and  demand  could 
determine  a  fair  price  for  farmers,  but 
by  its  very  nature,  this  is  no  longer  true. 
For  the  available  supply  and  available 
demand  to  determine  a  fair  and  equitable 
price,  no  producer  can  be  large  enough 
to  significantly  affect  the  total  supply 
and  no  one  firm  or  source  of  demand  can 
be  large  enough  to  affect  the  total  de- 
mand for  any  given  commodity.  Of 
course,  we  still  have  this  situation  on 
the  supply  side,  but  no  longer  do  we  ha\  c 
it  on  the  demand  side. 

EXAMPLE 

Largest  farmers:  First,  5,000  acres — 
more  or  less;  second,  50,000  cattle;  thiici, 
and  so  forth,  only  fraction  of  percent 
of  total  supply. 

Largest  processors:  First,  handle  18 
percent  of  total  production;  second, 
handle  12  percent  of  total  production: 
third,  and  so  forth. 

The  two  are  not  similar.  Must  be  for 
supply  and  demand  to  determine  a  fair 
price. 

GOVERNMENT   WILL  PUSH   SURVIVAL  OF  THE 
FITTEST 

Some  say  what  agriculture  needs  is  a 
free  market;  letting  supply  and  demand 
correct  any  and  all  problems.  This  really 
means  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  theory 
behind  this  is  when  there  Is  an  over- 
supply  the  price  will  go  down  until  It 
becomes  unprofitable  to  produce  the 
given  commodity,  and  then  production 
will  be  decreased  and  the  price  will  come 
back  to  a  fair  level.  The  business  set.- 
ments  of  the  economy  threw  the  com- 
plete use  of  this  theory  out  the  window 
a  long  time  ago.  They  manufacture, 
maybe,  a  60-day  supply  ahead  but  this 
supply  is  kept  in  inventory  either  at  the 
manufacturer  level  or  retailer  level,  and. 
a  fair  price  level  is  maintained.  In  other 
words,  this  means  that  the  business  in- 
terests control  the  supply  and  create  tic 
demand  by  letting  on  to  the  market  only 
that  amount  of  their  production  for 
which  they  can  get  their  price.  This 
gives  business  interests  stability. 

If  agriculture  is  to  operate  with  sta- 
bility it  must  follow  the  same  practice. 
Supply  and  demand,  of  course,  must  be 
a  factor  but  not  a  sole  price  determinin-; 
one.  If  agriculture  is  to  use  the  theory 
of  supply  and  demand  to  its  advantcue 
then  a  surplus  disposal  system  must  be 
set  up  to  take  care  of  any  surplus  that 
exists  or  develops.  This  would  be  Vinvv- 
supply  and  demand  factors  to  the  advari- 
tage  of  the  agricultural  industry. 

The  present  marketing  system  h;is 
kept  the  consumer  supplied  with  food 
after  the  farmers  have  produced  it.  In 
the  early  histoi-y  of  our  Nation,  the  buvi  r 
and  seller  met  and  bartered.  Then  li.'= 
the  population  increased  and  the  country 
grew  in  size,  the  producers  had  to  start 
delivering  to  centralized  ix>Lnts.  Tlie 
buyers  came  to  these  points.  Buyers  i:.- 
creased  in  numbers  and  competition 
grew.  The  prices  paid  to  agricultural 
producers  generally  lagged  behind  tl^-e 
prices  paid  to  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
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but  still  followed  general  prosperity  to 
a  sreat  degree  driving  prosperous  periods. 
The  present  marketing  system  was  de- 
veloped largely  for,  and  in  many  cases 
by,  the  buyers.  Times  and  economic  fac- 
tors have  changed,  but  the  marketing 
.<;vstem  has  not.  New  forces  have  ap- 
l)eared.  The  present  marketing  system 
IS  really  only  a  distribution  system.  The 
services  rendered  are  inefficient  and 
costly   to   the   producer. 

CHAINSTORES  EUUS  THE   ROOST 

Today,  the  chainstoi-es  rule  the  roost. 
They  tell  the  processors  the  price  they 
are  paying.     This  means  that  when  a 
farmer  delivers  his  products,  the  price 
he  is  going  to  be  paid  has  already  been 
determined,  and  the  buyers  only  reflect 
in  their  bids  the  price  the  chainstore  is 
going  to  pay.     This  means  the  present 
marketing  system  does  practically  noth- 
ing   about    price.    The    producer    has 
wasted  his  money  when  there  are  more 
delivery  points  than  the  farmers  really 
r.eed  or  any  charges  are  paid  for  any- 
thing other  than  handling.   The  farmers, 
therefore,  are  the  victims  of  many  living 
off  them  by  chaining  for  services  which 
ave  orUy  a  waste  of  time,  money,  and 
effort.     The  present  marketing  system 
o-'ily  serves  to  allow  the  buyer  to  pit  one 
f.a-mer  against  another  individual  farm- 
t  ■:.    Small  outlets  are  pitted  against  each 
o.her  and  the  larger  volume  markets  pit 
or:e  area  against  another  area. 

The  present  marketing  system  is  a 
buyers*  market,  with  the  btiyers  naming 
the  price  to  be  paid  as  the  farmer  de- 
li-, ers  his  products  and  saj^,  "What  will 
you  give  me?"  Under  the  present  mar- 
keting system,  instead  of  marketing  his 
product  the  farmer  takes  his  product  to 
the  marketplace  and  pays  the  penalty. 

The  only  ansv^'er  to  present-day  agri- 
culttu-al  problems  must  be  a  modem 
marketing  system  that  will  bring  equity 
of  income  to  agricultural  producers  and 
meet  the  marketing  problems  t>f  the 
agricultural  Industry. 

^TARKETING  SYSTEM  IS  THE  KET  TO  SUCCESS 

Let  US  study  the  basic  requirements 
for  a  successful  modem-day  marketing 
.system.  This  system  must  make  It  pos- 
sible for  producers  to  establish  bargain- 
ing power  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
strength  of  the  buyers.  Until  this  is 
done  the  producers  will  continue  to  take 
ihc  prices  offered  by  the  buyer.  The  pro- 
ducors  must  get  in  the  position  and  be 
riady  and  willing  to  cut  off  their  avail- 
able supply  to  the  buyers  In  order  to  back 
up  farmers'  bargaining  power. 

Bargaining  between  two  stroiag  eco- 
nomic forces  is  a  battle  between  two 
giants.  In  a  battle  of  this  nature,  you 
can  expect  strong  disagi-eements  to  arise 
and  these  disagreements  will  not  always 
be  settled  without  a  sti-uggle.  The  pro- 
ducers cannot  make  their  bargaining 
power  felt  and  will  always  be  forced  to 
yield,  unless  they  can  and  do  cut  off  the 
available  supply  to  the  processor.  This 
means  the  producers  must  be  willing  to 
keep  their  products  on  the  fann  until 
buyers  are  willing  to  bargain  in  good 
faith.  This  fact  has  been  substantiated 
by  some  university  studies  on  farmers' 
bn;-2;aining  power.  For  example,  the 
rv.nphlet     from     Purdue     University, 


"Group  Bargaining  Power  for  Farmers," 
had  this  to  say: 

In  order  to  secure  beneficial  results  at  the 
bargaining  table,  the  group  must  have  some 
degree  of  power  with  which  It  can  force  can- 
cessions  from  the  opposing  side  in  order  to 
secure  a  favorable  solution  to  the  negotia- 
tion. 


Buyers  are  strong  and  well  organized. 
Some  of  the  larger  processors  in  each 
commodity  have  plants  or  facilities  in  all 
major    agricultural    producing    areas. 
This  means  producers  must  have  one 
centralized      bargaining      organization 
which  bargains  industrywide,  or  the  buy- 
ers cannot  be  dealt  with  successfully. 
Any  division  of  bargaining  power  only 
lets  the  buyers  pit  group  against  group. 
It  is  also  necessary  for  one  centralized 
bargaining    organization    to    cover    all 
major     commodities.     Otherwise,     any 
gains  made  will  soon  be  lost,  because 
farmers  \\ill  shift  to  producing  the  com- 
moditieii  for  which  the  gains  were  made. 
However,  if  gains  are  made  on  all  major 
commodities  and  these  are  gains  kept  In 
relative  balance,  then  there  will  be  no 
added  Incentive  for  producers  to  shift 
from  producing  one  conunodity  to  an- 
other commodity. 

FARMERS  MUST  ORGANIZE  TO  SURVIVE 

In  order  for  producers  to  achieve  the 
desired  success  in  the  bargaining  field, 
they  must  first  have  an  organization. 
The  following  statement  taken  from  Spe- 
cial Report  No.  10,  entitled  "Agricultural 
Bargaining  Power:  Some  Factors  To 
Consider."  published  by  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  points  out  this  fact: 

Apparently  if  farmers  are  to  achieve  greater 
bargaining  power  it  must  come  about 
through  group  action,  since  the  individual 
farmer  has  little  or  no  bargaining  power. 


Bargaining  cannot  be  carried  out  suc- 
cessful unless  the  organization  that  rep- 
resents the  producers,  has  the  proper 
structure.    The  organization  must  have 
stability  of  membership.     This  can  be 
accomplished  only  through  the  use  of 
membership  agreements  which  are  bind- 
ing on  both  the  organization  and  the 
producer.    This  membership  agreement 
should  cover  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  producer  as  a  member,  as  well  as 
the  responsibility   of  the  organization. 
There   must   be   enough   teeth   In   the 
membership  agreement  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  organization  to  be  able  to 
make  and  carry  out  marketing  obliga- 
tions for  its  members.    The  membersliip 
agreement  should  clearly  define  the  bar- 
gaining procedures  so  the  rights  of  the 
members  will   always  be  protected.     A 
program  to  take  care  of  excess  produc- 
tion must  be  authoilzed  tmder  the  mem- 
bership agreement.     This  is  necessary 
because  farmers  must  not  only  be  con- 
cerned about  getting  fair  prices  for  their 
products,  they  must  also  be  willing  and 
ready  to  meet  all  the  marketing  prob- 
lems of  the  agricultural  industry  in  order 
to  be  successful. 

A  careful  balance  of  control  must  be 
maintained  in  the  organization  because 
an  organization  such  as  this  would  be 
very  powerful.  All  major  decisions  on 
marketing  conditions  and  prices  bar- 
gained for  should  always  be  made  by  the 
members — not  by  one  individual  or  a 


board  of  directors,  and  these  decisions 
should  require  a  high  percentage  ap-r 
proval  of  the  members  affected. 

There  must  be  enough  centralized  con- 
trol In  the  organization  to  build  effective 
bargaining  power  Industrywide,  with  the 
ability  to  combat  organized  and  well 
financed  opposition.  Democracy  must 
always  be  maintained  within  the  organi- 
zation so  it  will  always  work  for  the 
benefit  of  farmers. 

The  organization  must  be  adequately 
financed.  In  the  initial  phases,  dues  will 
be  necessary,  but  after  the  organization 
is  in  full  operation  there  should  be  a 
percentage  checkoff  on  all  sales  made  in 
benefit  of  the  members.  This  is  the  only 
fair  way  to  finance  the  organization  be- 
cause this  way,  each  member  will  pay  his 
proportionate  share  based  on  benefits 
received. 

OKGANIZE  OB  FERISB 

The  organization  should  have  one  goal 
and  one  purpose — meeting  the  farmers' 
marketing  problems.  If  the  organization 
Is  In  business,  then  there  is  a  conflict  of 
interest.  The  leaders  are  likely  to  be 
more  interested  in  making  a  profit  on  the 
business  than  in  getting  fair  prices  for 
farmers.  This  has  caused  the  downfall 
of  past  efforts. 

The  organization  must  operate  in  such 
a  manner  that  there  will  be  close  coop- 
eration and  understanding  between  the 
members  and  the  leaders.  The  goals, 
objectives,  and  methods  should  be  clearly 
imderstood  by  both  so  there  will  be  the 
least  possible  wasted  effort.  A  clear  un- 
derstanding of  these  points  will  also 
make  it  more  difficult  for  organized  op- 
position to  divide  the  efforts  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

Contracts  with  processors  must  be  se- 
cured if  prices  are  to  be  stabilized  and 
marketing  problems  met  Contracts 
protect  gains  made  and  assure  continuity 
of  programs.  A  contract  is  necessary  be- 
cause this  Is  the  only  method  that  can  be 
used  to  spell  out  the  obligations  of  both 
the  processors  and  the  bargaining  or- 
ganization. 

EFFECTIVK    PROGRAMS   TO   HANSLB   KXCESS 
PRODUCTION    MUST    BE    DEVnX)Pn) 

There  must  be  an  eflBcient  system  for 
supplying  the  processor  and,  in  turn,  the 
consvuner  needs. 

The  organization  must  be  a  depend- 
able source  of  supply  for  the  processors. 
This  is  the  reason  the  membership  agree- 
ment must  have  enough  teeth  so  when 
contracts  are  signed  with  processors,  the 
products  will  be  delivered. 

A  continued  educational  program 
should  be  carried  on  to  keep  the  con- 
sumers informed  about  the  farmers' 
problems  and  to  keep  the  farmers  in- 
foi-med  of  the  desires  and  needs  of  the 
consimiers. 

Price  incentives  should  be  paid  for 
quality  productioru  The  producer  who 
produces  a  quality  product,  should  be 
paid  accordingly. 

The  organization  should  be  fair  and 
always  ready  to  listen  to  the  problems  oT 
the  processors  and  others.  However,  its 
prime  responsibility  is  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  members  and  this  should  never  be 
forgotten. 
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Success  of  the  organization  will  largely 
depend  upon  the  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  its  members  and  the  members 
must  continually  keep  increasing  the 
Strength  of  their  organization  through 
the  signing  of  new  members. 

This  concludes  the  part  of  the  study 
relating  to  the  economic  conditions  of 
agriculture,  the  past  proposed  solutions, 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
present  marketing  system,  and  the  basic 
requirements  of  a  successful  modern  day 
marketing  system.  We  have  sincerely 
tried  to  be  unbiased  in  this  frank  analysis 
of  what  has  been  happening  in  agricul- 
ture as  far  as  marketing  is  concerned. 
The  points  that  we  have  made  on  the 
weaknesses  of  past  efforts  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  derogatory  in  nature.  They 
were  intended  to  be  constructive  in  na- 
ture, so  pitfalls  of  the  past  can  now  be 
avoided.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  experi- 
ences of  the  past  can  be  used  to  meet  the 
challenge  that  American  agriculture 
faces  today.  It  seems  to  us  that  thinking 
farmers  will  agree  with  the  basic  reqtrire- 
ments  outlined  for  a  successful  modem 
day  marketing  system.  We  must  forget 
the  animosities  of  the  past  and  build  to- 
gether, as  producers,  for  the  future. 

NFO    PROGRAM    MEETS    FARMERS'    NEED 

The  structure  of  the  NFO  collective 
bargaining  program  meets  all  the  basic 
requirements  necessary  to  put  a  success- 
ful modem  day  marketing  system  into 
operation. 

The  NFO  collective  bargaining  pro- 
gram was  developed  by  farmers  and  of- 
fers all  farmers  the  only  opportunity 
they  ever  had  to  solve  their  pricing  and 
marketing  problems  in  a  businesslike 
manner  that  will  bring  stability  to  their 
industry.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
understanding about  the  NFO  collective 
bargaining  program  and  the  methods 
the  NFO  Is  using  in  its  efforts  to  secure 
fair  and  stable  prices  for  the  American 
farmers.  We  want  to  take  time  to  gen- 
erally discuss  the  structure  of  the  NFO, 
the  progress  it  has  made,  the  purpose 
and  use  of  holding  actions,  the  signing 
of  contracts  with  processors  and  the  job 
yet  to  be  done. 

The  most  misunderstood  part  of  the 
NFO  program  is  the  purpose  and  use 
of  holding  actions.  Therefore,  we  will 
have  a  thorough  discussion  on  hold- 
ing actions  and  on  the  organization's 
stand  and  policy  concerning  violence. 
The  biggest  unanswered  question  in  the 
minds  of  many  farmers  concerning  the 
NFO  program  is  what  wiU  be  done  with 
surpluses  when  NFO  is  successful.  Very 
few  nonmembers  realize  that  the  NFO 
has  a  detailed  plan  that  will  prevent 
surpluses  from  developing  in  several 
commodities  and  has  a  structure  ready 
to  put  into  operation  that  will  take  care 
of  any  surpluses  that  may  exist  or  de- 
velop in  the  other  commodities.  All  of 
these  points  will  be  thoroughly  discussed 
and  a  clear  explanation  will  be  given. 

NFO— FOR     FARMERS      BY      FARMERS 

The  NFO  is  made  up  entirely  of  farm- 
ers and  run  by  farmers.  Only  producers 
of  farm  commodities  can  be  members  of 
the  NFO.  This  means  the  NFO  is  truly 
a  farm  organization.  The  bylaws  of  the 
organization  prohibit  it  from  going  into 


business.  Therefore,  It  Is  a  service  or- 
ganization. It  has  only  one  service  to 
offer  farmers  and  that  is  the  opportunity 
for  farmers  to  join  together  to  meet  the 
one  problem  that  has  never  before  been 
met  for  farmers;  a  way  In  which  they 
can  start  pricing  their  products  at  the 
marketplace  using  the  same  principles 
and  methods  that  everyc»ie  else  in  the 
economy  uses  to  price  their  products  or 
services. 

Farmers  do  not  have  a  choice.  They 
are  either  going  to  price  their  products 
together  and  meet  the  marketing  prob- 
lems of  their  industry,  or  they  are  going 
to  continue  to  go  to  the  marketplace 
and  say,  "What  will  you  give  me?"  and 
let  the  buyers  determine  the  prices  that 
are  going  to  be  paid. 

If  farmers  choose  to  sit  back  and  do 
nothing  about  their  marketing  problems, 
then  they  can  expect  to  reecive  lower 
and  lower  prices  for  their  products.  No 
one  else  will  solve  their  problms  for  them. 
There  may  be  an  occasional  upturn  in 
price,  but  it  will  be  short  lived,  and  the 
next  drop  in  prices  will  reach  even  lower 
levels.  This  has  been  the  general  price 
pattern  for  the  last  12  years.  Every 
farmer  who  has  been  farming  since  1952 
knows  this  to  be  true. 

On  the  other  hand,  farmers  do  have 
the  opportunity  to  meet  their  pricing 
problems  through  the  NFO.  NFO  mem- 
bers and  leaders  honestly  believe  that 
almost  every  farmer  who  will  take  time 
to  study  the  NFO  collective  bargaining 
program  with  an  open  mind,  will  join 
and  will  be  an  active  members  because 
he  will  realize  he  has  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain. 

The  NFO  has  always  sta-essed  that  the 
first  and  always  the  most  important  step 
farmers  must  cariT  out  in  order  to  price 
their  products  at  the  marketplace  is  to 
organize.  Nothing  can  be  substituted  for 
strength  at  the  bargaining  table.  Many 
farmers  have  been  fearful  of  the  NFO 
membership  agreement.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  why  this  has  happened,  be- 
cause the  membership  agreement  is  writ- 
ten in  plain,  everyday  language  and  is 
easy  to  understand.  It  very  clearly 
points  out  the  obligations  of  both  the 
NFO  and  the  member.  The  membership 
agreement  must  be  used  to  unite  farmers' 
bargaining  strength  under  the  NFO  col- 
lective bargaining  program  and  give  sta- 
bility to  the  organization. 

The  best  way  to  get  a  clear  picture  of 
the  meaning  of  the  membership  agree- 
ment is  to  pick  out  the  most  important 
points  and  study  them.  They  are  as 
follows : 

When  a  farmer  joins  the  NFO,  he  au- 
thorizes the  NFO  to  be  his  bargaining 
agent  for  all  the  commodities  marketed 
from  his  farm  with  the  exception  of 
those  already  covered  by  marketing  con- 
tracts. 

FARMERS    MUST    BE    FREE    TO    MARKET 

He  is  free  to  market  as  he  chooses 
until  such  time  as  a  contract  is  consum- 
mated with  a  processor,  and  the  only 
way  a  contract  can  be  consummated 
with  a  processor  is  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  approval  by  membei's  attending  a 
meeting  for  which  they  have  been  given 
a  10-day  written  notice  sent  by  first-class 


mail,  giving  the  date,  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  m.eeting.  This  is  the 
greatest  protection  a  member  could  have 
because  two-thirds  of  the  members  will 
never  vote  to  bind  themselves  to  market 
under  the  NFO  until  they  know  the  terms 
of  the  contract  with  a  processor  includ- 
ing price,  delivery  points,  and  all  the 
marketing  requirements  expected  of 
them. 

The  membership  agreement  is  a  lei^al 
and  binding  document.  The  member 
signs  the  membership  agreement  for  a 
pei'iod  of  3  years  and  agrees  to  pay  $25 
per  year  for  dues  and  fees.  If,  during  this 
period  of  time,  a  contract  is  consum- 
mated with  a  processor  and  a  member 
sells  under  this  contract,  then.  1  percent 
of  his  gross  sales  will  replace  his  mem- 
bership dues  and  fees.  This  will  be  the 
cheapest  marketing  cost  a  farmer  has 
ever  paid  and  he  will  be  getting  a  fair 
price  for  his  products.  The  NFO  Is  not 
saying  "Pay  I  percent  and  we  will  get 
you  a  price."  It  is  saying  "We  will  f:et 
you  a  fair  price  and  then  you  will  have  to 
pay  1  percent  to  keep  the  program  oper- 
ating in  the  future." 

A  member  may  terminate  his  member- 
ship in  the  NFO  at  the  end  of  his  3-year 
period.  In  order  to  do  so,  he  must  give 
written  notice  of  his  desire  to  do  so  not 
more  than  20  days  nor  less  than  10  days 
prior  to  his  expiration  date.  If  no  notice 
is  given,  then  his  membership  will  auto- 
matically be  renewed  for  another  3-ycar 
period.  This  is  the  same  type  of  termi- 
nation clause  that  is  carried  in  many 
marketing  arrangements. 

No  contract  or  agreement  can  be  effec- 
tive unless  it  contains  a  penalty  clause. 
Therefore,  the  membership  agreement 
specifies  that  when  a  contract  has  been 
consummated  with  a  processor  covering 
a  member's  commodity  and  the  member 
sells  his  commodity  to  a  processor  other 
than  the  one  specified  by  the  contract,  the 
member  shall  be  assessed  10  percent  of 
the  gross  sale  of  the  commodity  for  liqui- 
dated damages.  This  clause  was  put  in 
the  membership  agreement  largely  to 
give  assurance  to  processors  that  they 
will  receive  the  supply  they  have  con- 
tracted for  when  their  contracts  with  the 
NFO  are  in  effect.  It  is  not  expected  that 
the  penalty  clause  will  ever  have  to  be 
used  against  NFO  members  because,  cer- 
tainly, they  will  never  give  their  two- 
thirds  vote  approval  to  put  contracts 
with  processors  into  effect  until  they 
know  they  are  going  to  receive  many  ad- 
vantages. Therefore,  they  should  have 
no  desire  to  market  elsewhere. 

Provisions  are  contained  in  the  mem- 
bership agreement  for  a  surplus  disrosal 
program  that  can  meet  the  problems  of 
any  surpluses  that  may  exist  or  dcM'lop. 

NFO     B.VRCAINING     ESSENTIAL 

The  other  provisions  of  the  member- 
ship agreement  clearly  establish  the  obli- 
gation of  the  NFO  in  bargaining— how  it 
is  to  be  done  while  keeping  all  the  major 
pricing  and  marketing  decisions  ir.  the 
hands  of  the  members.  The  resiionsi- 
bilities  of  both  the  NFO  and  the  member 
are  clearly  defined.  The  farmer  joining 
the  NFO  does  not  sign  a  membership 
agreement  that  can  be  easily  changed. 
because  no  changes  can  be  made  with- 
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out  the  two-thirds  vote  approval  method 
by  the  members,  as  has  been  outlined  for 
ratification  of  contracts  with  processors. 
Certainly,  the  NFO  membership  agree- 
ment is  democracy  at  its  best.  It  makes 
it  possible  for  NFO  members  to  keep  con- 
trol of  the  organization  and  still  bring 
tlieir  production  together  in  an  effective 
manner  for  the  purpose  of  bargaining. 
The  most  any  member  could  lose  would 
be  $25  a  year  because  he  is  completely 
protected  through  the  two-thirds  vote 
approval  requirement.  Twenty-five  dol- 
lars a  year  is  a  small  investment,  indeed, 
to  protect  the  large  investment  a  farmer 
has  in  his  business.  A  farmer  joining 
the  NFO  has  nothing  to  lose  and  every- 
tJiing  to  gain. 

A  member  is  bound  to  the  organiza- 
tion by  the  membership  agreement.  The 
bylaws  in  the  NFO  cover  the  administra- 
ti\e  end  of  the  NFO.  The  rights  and 
obUgations  of  the  members  are  spelled 
out  in  the  membership  agreement  and 
cannot  be  changed  through  the  bylaws. 
Tiie  only  mention  of  the  bylaws  in  the 
membership  agreement  has  to  do  with 
the  processing  of  complaints  and  pay- 
ment of  dues  and  fees.  The  bylaws  of 
tlic  organization  set  a  system  of  checks 
and  counterchecks  to  keep  proper  ad- 
ministrative balance  in  the  organiza- 
tion. 

The  oflBcers  are  responsible  for  picking 
tlie  best  qualified  persomiel  they  can  find 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  organi- 
zation. It  is  their  obligation  to  see  that 
th^e  efforts  are  coordinated  and  that  the 
orsanization  keeps  moving  forward  as 
fast  as  possible  toward  complete  victory 
wb.ich  is  so  vital  to  the  future  of  agri- 
cuitiu'e.  They  must  keep  informed  and 
carefully  analyze  every  situation  so  mis- 
takes and  pitfalls  can  be  avoided.  It  is 
tlieir  duty  to  keep  the  membership  in- 
formed, as  much  as  possible,  on  the  ac- 
tivities and  progress  of  the  organization. 
They  must  give  the  best  advice  they  can 
to  the  members  on  steps  to  be  taken  and 
strategy  to  be  used  in  bargaining.  Co- 
oi-">cration  between  members  and  oflBcers 
at  all  levels  of  the  organization  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  success  of  the 
NFO. 

A  farmer  should  not  join  the  NFO  with 
tl.e  same  attitude  that  he  has  had  many 
times  when  he  joined  other  organiza- 
tions. In  other  organizations,  perhaps 
he  just  joined  and  paid  his  dues  to  have 
soMiebody  else  do  something  for  him. 
NFO  cannot  be  successful  that  way. 
E .  ery  NFO  member  should  look  upon  the 
NFO  as  the  only  tool  he  has  to  meet  the 
most  pi-essing  problem  he  has  in  his 
b'.;,siness — taking  unfair  prices  for  his 
pi  iducts. 

POWER   LIES  IN   NUMBERS 

This  means  members  must  work  to  get 
r.t  \v  membei-s.  This  is  what  will  bring 
su  cess.  Members  should  attend  their 
CO  inty  meetings  and  accept  responsibil- 
it'  When  they  are  called  UF>on  to  do  a 
-■^pi  cific  job,  they  should  do  it  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  The  NFO  is  only  as 
.^tring  as  the  members  make  it.  Mem- 
bers must  realize  that  in  an  economic 
bit 'tie  like  the  NFO  is  waging,  gains  are 
nrit  given  away  freely  or  easily — they 
niu.Nt  be  earned.  We  will  not  win  every 
"ime  something  is  tried,   but  we  must 


profit  by  every  mistake  and  take  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity.  A  quitter 
never  wins  and  a  winner  never  quits,  so 
the  philosophy  of  all  NPO  members  must 
be  "We  will  not  quit  until  complete  vic- 
tory is  secured." 

The  next  part  of  the  NFO  collective 
bargaining  program  to  consider  is  the 
four  basic  steps  that  must  be  taken  in 
order  for  farmers  to  price  their  products 
at  the  marketplace. 

First.  Organizing  is  the  key  to  success. 
This  is  always  the  most  important  thing 
to  do.  When  a  farmer  joins  the  NFO  he 
adds  his  production  to  the  strength  al- 
ready built.  Production  is  what  really 
counts  at  the  bargaining  table. 

Second.  A  sufiBcient  amount  of  the  to- 
tal production  of  any  given  commodity 
must  be  brought  together  so  buyers  can- 
not fulfill  their  needs  from  other  sources. 

Third.  Farmers  must  make  their  bar- 
gaining power  felt,  and  the  only  really 
effective  way  to  do  this  is  through  the 
use  of  a  holding  action. 

Fourth.  The  ultimate  goal  must  be 
contracts  signed  and  activated  with 
processors,  which  will  mean  fair  prices 
for  farmers  and  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  set  up  a  structure  whereby  they  can 
put  a  successful  modern  day  marketing 
system  into  operation  that  will  meet  the 
marketing  problems  of  the  agiicultural 
industry  and  take  care  of  any  surpluses 
that  exist  or  develop. 

The  necessity  of  organizing  speaks  for 
itself.  Certainly,  any  thinking  farmer 
knows  he  cannot  do  anything  by  him- 
self. A  large  number  of  marketing 
groups  or  marketing  agencies  only  divide 
the  bargaining  power  of  farmers.  Even 
two  groups  would  do  that.  Processors 
must  have  agricultural  production  to  stay 
in  business.  Their  processing  plants  are 
only  worth  junk  price  unless  they  have 
agricultural  production  to  process. 
Therefore,  all  farmers  have  to  do  is  to 
bring  enough  of  the  total  production  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  bargaining  to- 
gether and  selling  together,  and  they  can 
price  their  products  together. 

The  size  of  processors  varies  greatly, 
but  in  each  commodity  there  are  always 
a  few,  very  large  processors.  These 
processors  have  plants  or  facilities  in 
many  areas.  Therefore,  in  order  to  have 
the  maximum  effect  on  these  processors, 
your  organization  must  cover  all  the  pro- 
ductive agricultiural  areas. 

PROBLEMS    MANY POWERS    OBSTACLES 

One  marketing  practice  not  generally 
known  is  that  processors  and  handlers 
in  all  commodities  assist  each  other 
when  any  of  them  are  short  of  supply. 
Two  methods  are  used  to  do  this. 

First.  Some  of  the  production  to  be 
delivered  is  directed  to  a  processor  who 
is  short  of  supply.  In  meat,  this  may  be 
done  from  buying  stations  or  from  a 
plant's  supply.  In  milk,  this  is  done 
with  one  plant  buying  from  another 
plant.  In  grain,  it  is  done  from  elevator 
to  elevator  and  by  interception  of  grain 
in  transit. 

Second.  Direct  sales  made  from  one 
processor  or  handler  to  another. 

These  facts  prove  first,  the  necessity 
of  affecting  the  total  supply  and  sec- 
ond,   the    necessity   of   bargaining   In- 


dustrywide in  order  to  really  have  an 
effect  on  the  processors. 

Every  farmer  in  the  United  States 
could  belong  to  one  organization  but  if 
that  organization  did  not  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  farmers  to  make  their  bar- 
gaining power  felt,  then  the  buyers 
would  still  name  the  price  and  instead 
of  that  organization  being  a  bargaining 
group,  it  would  only  be  another  market- 
ing agency.  The  real  test  of  an  orga- 
nization-is whether  it  goes  to  the  buyers 
and  asks  them  what  they  will  give  or 
whether  a  price  tag  is  put  on  the  prod- 
ucts. If  any  group  or  organization  uses 
the  first  approach,  then  that  is  a  group 
or  organization  that  is  doing  collective 
begging  not  collective  bargaining. 

FARMERS    MUST   SAT   I    WANT    SO    MtTCB 

The  NFO  is  proud  to  be  in  the  latter 
group:  Everyone  else  in  the  economy 
except  agriculture  puts  a  price  tag  on 
their  products  or  services.  Farmers,  too, 
must  put  a  price  tag  on  their  products. 
If  the  processors  will  not  pay  the  fair 
price  the  farmers  have  determined  they 
must  have  in  order  to  sell  their  produc- 
tion, then  if  an  organization  is  really  a 
bargaining  gi-oup  it  must  make  its  mem- 
bers' bargaining  power  felt.  The  only 
really  effective  way  to  make  farmers' 
bargaining  power  felt  is  to  use  a  holding 
action.  This  is  the  same  principle  that 
everyone  else  in  the  economy  uses  to- 
day— except  the  farmers.  Industry  puts 
their  price  tag  on  the  products  they 
manufacture  and  you  either  pay  their 
price  or  you  do  without  the  product. 
That,  in  reality,  is  a  holding  action  and 
it  takes  place  every  day.  Labor  strikes 
when  they  can  not  get  a  fair  wage. 

The  purpose  of  a  holding  action  is  to 
temporarily  reduce  the  available  supply 
so  processors  cannot  fulfill  their  needs 
from  other  sources  and  must  sign  con- 
tracts that  will  make  it  possible  for 
farmers  to  price  their  products  at  the 
marketplace  and  set  up  a  marketing 
structure  that  will  take  care  of  any  sur- 
pluses that  exist  or  develop.  Those  who 
oppose  the  NFO  efforts,  of  course,  try 
to  convince  farmers  they  should  not 
hold.  One  of  the  points  they  talk  about 
is  tonnage  buildup  during  a  holding  ac- 
tion. Let  us  look  at  some  interesting 
figures  on  this  matter. 

"°       RESULTS   OF  WITHHOLDING 

Amount  of  tonnage  gained  in  a  30 -day 
holding  action  if  100  percent  of  cattle 
and  calves  were  held  off  the  market: 
Average  number  of  cattle  marketed  per 
day.  365  days  per  year  in  the  United 
States,  in  1963.  74,608;  74,608  head  of 
cattle  gaining  2.5  p>oimds  p>er  day  would 
gain  in  1  day,  186,520  pounds;  74,608 
head  of  cattle  gaining  2.5  povmds  for  30 
days  would  gain  5,595,600  pounds;  74,608 
head  of  cattle  gaining  2.5  i>ounds  for  29 
days  would  gain  5,409,080  pounds;  74,608 
head  of  cattle  gaining  2.5  pounds  for  28 
days  would  gain  5,222.560  poimds;  and 
so  on:  All  cattle  held  off  the  market  are 
not  gaining  for  a  full  30-day  period. 
One  day's  kill  will  only  be  gaining  extra 
weight  for  1  day.  Total  amount  of  live 
weight  gained  in  a  30 -day  holding  action 
if  all  cattle  and  calves  were  held,  86.723.- 
301  p>oimds.  Total  amount  of  live  weight 
marketed  per  day  on  the  average  during 
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a  normal  period  of  marketing  on  a  365- 
day  average.  76.413.700  pounds. 

The  total  amount  of  extra  tonnage 
gained  in  a  30 -day  holding  action  If  all 
cattle  and  calves  were  held  off  the  mar- 
ket and  would  make  a  daily  gain  of  2.5 
ptounds  each,  just  a  little  more  than  1 
day's  kill  would  be  built  up.  On  the  total 
year's  supply,  this  would  be  an  increase 
In  toxmage  of  less  than  one-third  of  1 
percent.  The  total  tonnage  build  of  pork 
if  100  percent  of  the  pork  was  held  off 
the  market  in  a  30 -day  holding  action, 
woiild  be  less  than  1  percent  increase  on 
the  total  year's  supply. 

The  average  weight  cattle  slaughtered 
in  1962,  was  1,005  pounds.  This  was  12 
pounds  lighter  than  in  1961,  and  19 
pounds  lighter  than  in  1963.  NFO  had  a 
holding  action  in  1962,  proving  that  the 
processors  were  forced  to  slaughter 
lighter  weight  cattle  during  the  holding 
action  to  get  their  supply,  thereby  bring- 
ing the  yearly  average  weight  down.  The 
average  dressed  weight  In  1962  was  574 
pounds  per  carcass.  Ten  pounds  lighter 
-  than  in  1961  and  16  pounds  lighter  than 
•'in  1963.  The  yearly  average  price  paid 
for  cattle  In  1962  was  $22.95  per  hundred 
compared  to  $21.41  in  1961  and  $21.10  In 
1963.  The  high  for  the  year  In  1962  was 
in  the  month  of  September  when  the 
market  reached  $24.  This  was  the 
month  NFO  had  the  holding  action.  The 
high  for  the  year  1961  was  January  when 
it  reached  $22.49.  and  the  high  in  1963 
was  also  in  the  month  of  January  for  a 
price  of  $23.11  which  was  still  showing 
the  effects  of  the  holding  action,  because 
in  February  it  dropped  to  $21.73  and  in 
March  to  $20.75. 

Let  us  say  that  In  a  30-day  holding  ac- 
tion we  were  holding  50  percent  of  the 
normal  supply  off  the  market.  This 
means  that  37.304  head  would  be  going  to 
market  every  day  on  the  average.  Let 
us  say  that  the  last  15  days  of  the  hold- 
ing action  the  processors  were  forced  to 
get  half  of  this  50  percent  supply  in  a 
weight  bracket  of  70  pounds.  This  would 
cut  the  tonnage  being  processed  by  90,- 
648,720  pounds  which  means  that  in  a 
holding  action  you  cut  the  total  tonnage, 
not  add  to  It. 

REASON  1CI7ST  PREVAIL 

The  above  figures  need  to  be  under- 
stood by  farmers  because  it  does  take  at 
least  2  weeks  to  really  get  into  the  core  of 
a  meat  holding  action.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  buyers  always  have  some 
captive  cattle  they  can  get  their  hands 
on  and  there  are  marketing  interests 
that  can  influence  and/or  force  the  sale 
of  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  hogs,  and 
sheep.  There  is  other  organized  opposi- 
tion that  can  influence  some  farmers  to 
sliip  their  livestock.  All  of  this  livestock 
will  be  sold  anyway,  so  the  quicker  it  goes 
to  market  the  better  off  the  NFO  is  in  a 
holding  action  because  then  the  produc- 
tion that  has  not  been  sold  is  In  stronger 
hands.  Those  who  are  (^posing  the  NFO 
effort  with  the  supply  they  control  or  are 
able  to  influence,  must  continually  keep 
trying  to  convince  more  and  more  farm- 
ers to  sell  if  they  are  to  break  the  holding 
action.  The  only  way  they  can  do  this 
Is  by  making  them  think  that  the  hold- 
ing action  is  having  no  effect  and  that 
it  is  useless  to  hold. 


Farmers  should  always  remember  that 
in  a  holding  action,  there  te  no  middle 
groimd.  They  are  either  going  to  sup- 
port the  buyers  and  marketing  interests, 
or  they  are  going  to  join  the  NFO  and 
support  the  effort.  If  they  sell,  they  are 
supporting  the  very  people  who  have 
helped  keep  farm  prices  down. 

A  short  holding  action  can  accomplish 
very  little,  if  anything.  At  the  best,  it 
can  only  be  of  a  little  nuisance  variety. 
It  takes  several  days  before  a  holding  ac- 
tion can  really  affect  the  buyers  because 
of  their  captive  sources  of  supply. 

If  you  will  notice,  the  opposition  al- 
ways attacks  holding  actions.  They 
never  mention  any  other  part  of  the 
NFO  program.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  they  know  they  must  convince 
farmers  a  holding  action  will  not  work, 
because  they  realize  that  if  farmers  keep 
their  production  on  the  farm  in  sufficient 
quantities,  the  battle  is  over  and  the 
NFO  has  won.  Afterall,  what  else  Is 
there  to  eat  besides  food?  The  proc- 
essors must  have  agricultural  produc- 
tion for  their  plants.  If  thgy  cannot  get 
enough  production  from  other  sources 
and  NFO  Is  the  only  source  they  can  get 
it  from,  then  they  wUl  be  forced  to  sign 
contracts  with  the  NFO  for  the  produc- 
tion they  must  have.  And  these  con- 
tracts will  return  farmers  fair  prices  and 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  meet  their 
marketing  problems. 

Demonstrations  are  often  held  in  a 
holding  action.  Many  are  started  by  in- 
dividuals. There  are  a  few  points  to 
remember  about  demonstrations.  First, 
they  must  always  be  peaceful.  Demon- 
strations are  imr>ortant.  but  must  be  used 
for  two  purposes — first,  to  show  the 
strength  of  the  organization;  and,  sec- 
ond, to  prove  to  the  buyers  that  farm- 
ers are  united  and  have  organized  to  sell 
together  and  that  they  are  going  to  price 
their  products  at  the  marketplace. 

A  holding  action  Is  a  voluntajy  action. 
AH  the  NFO  does  is  advise  its  members 
to  hold  for  the  prices  they  have  deter- 
mined they  must  have.  NFO  members 
are  asked  to  contact  nonmembers  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  NFO  collective 
bargaining  program  and  asking  non- 
members  to  join  the  NFO  and  support 
the  efforts. 

This  economic  battle  will  never  be  won 
on  the  highways  of  the  Nation  or  on 
someone  else's  business  property.  It 
must  be  won  through  reasoning  and  per- 
suasion in- the  barnyard.  Anytime  the 
production  leaves  the  farm.  It  Is  too  late 
as  far  as  that  production  Is  concerned. 

NFO    DOES     NOT  ADVOCATE    VIOLENCE 

The  NFO  policy  concerning  violence  Is 
very  clear  and  emphatic.  The  NFO  does 
not  advocate  or  condone  violence.  In  a 
holding  action,  you  have  a  situation 
where  opF>onents  of  NFO  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  blacken  the  name  of  the 
organization.  There  are  many  times 
when  an  inflamatory  situation  develops 
because  a  farmer  has  decided  to  hold  and 
has  promised  his  neighbor  that  he  will 
hold,  and  then  he  lets  a  buyer  or  a 
market  representative  convince  him  tiiat 
he  should  sell  and  he  sells.  The  one  that 
really  causes  trouble  like  this  to  develop 
is  the  buyer  or  the  market  representative 


who  convinced  the  farmer  to  sell,  but,  of 
course,  he  has  already  headed  back  to 
town  or  perhaps  he  just  called  the  farmer 
from  a  telephone  many  miles  away. 
These  situations  call  for  cool  heads  and 
good  reasoning. 

Many  times  false  promises  are  made 
or  false  Information  Is  given  to  get  the 
farmer  to  sell.  When  this  is  done.  It  is 
vei-y  obvious  that  the  buyer  or  market 
representative  is  only  trying  to  keep 
farmers  at  his  mercy  so  he  can  continue 
to  m.ake  his  profits  off  of  the  farmers  or 
keep  collecting  his  commissions.  It  Is 
time  farmers  wake  up.  Just  where  have 
these  buyers  and  market  representatives 
been  and  what  have  they  been  doing 
whUe  farmers'  prices  have  continued  to 
go  down?  Have  they  not  been  making 
their  profits  and  collecting  their  regular 
commissions?  Farmers  had  better  real- 
ize that  their  only  real  friends  are  other 
farmers  with  the  same  problems  and  thst 
It  Is  time  they  supported  each  other. 
Farmers  must  start  running  their  own 
business  instead  of  letting  someone  else 
run  It  for  them. 

As  the  NFO  has  continued  to  make 
great  progress.  It  has  become  obvious  to 
the  processors,  even  the  largest,  that  tlie 
NFO  is  representing  many  times  the 
voliune  of  production  that  any  other 
source  of  supply  represents.  This  tuii:'^ 
their  attention  to  the  NFO.  They  a.e 
also  realizing  more  and  more,  that  unless 
they  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  their  com- 
petitors can  get  a  source  of  supply  they 
can  never  get. 

SOME    SUCCESS     NOTED 

Because  of  these  reasons,  the  NFO  has 
been  successful  In  setting  up  some  mar- 
keting arrangements  with  some  of  tlie 
Nation's  largest  meat  processors.  These 
marketing  armagements  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  NFO,  to  the  processor.?, 
and  to  the  farmers  in  general.  As  far  ?s 
the  NFO  is  concerned,  they  are  lmporta:r^ 
because: 

First.  It  Is  recognition  by  the  proces- 
sors. 

Second.  This  is  setting  up  the  Initial 
phase  of  the  NFO  structure  for  a  suc- 
cessful, modern-day  marketing  system 
which  will  go  into  operation  when  tl.e 
master  contracts  are  activated. 

Third.  It  gives  the  NFO  an  opportu- 
nity to  prove  that  It  can  do  what  It  says 
It  can  do.  This  means  getting  a  flow  of 
livestock  to  the  participating  processors 
In  an  orderly  manner  and  In  the  quan- 
tity they  need. 

Fourth.  It  starts  members  actively  co- 
operating In  marketing  and  gains  experi- 
ence in  the  marketing  field  for  the  NFO. 

Fifth.  It  helps  build  NFO's  bargaining 
power  and  puts  pressure  on  nonpar tici- 
pating  processors.  If  a  nonparticipating 
processor  has  been  getting  a  high  p:r- 
centage  of  his  supply  in  one  area  and 
much  of  that  supply  starts  going  to  a 
participating  processor,  then  the  non- 
participattng  processor  must  go  farther 
to  get  his  supply.  As  his  procurement 
costs  rise,  he  will  soon  see  the  advantages 
of  becoming  a  participating  processor. 

In  the  meantime,  the  job  of  the  NFO 
is  to  get  more  and  more  nonmembers  to 
join  the  NFO  so  we  have  enough  produc- 
tion to  fill  the  processors'  needs,  as  more 
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and  more  of  them  look  to  the  NFO  for 
their  supply.  This  Is  a  race  of  time  for 
the  NFO.  We  are  getting  close  to  setting 
off  a  chain  reaction  where  processors  will 
be  changing  their  procurement  methods 
if  NFO  members  really  cooperate  In  mar- 
keting together  because  we  now  have 
enough  of  the  total  production  signed  to 
do  this.  The  race  of  time  means  we  must 
sian  every  nonmember  we  can  now,  so 
we  can  keep  ahead  of  this  chain  reaction. 
This  can  only  be  done  if  NFO  leaders  and 
members  keep  working  and  signing  new 
members. 

These  marketing  arrangements  are  of 
great  importance  to  processors  because: 
Fust.  Today  we  have  a  very  inefficient 
marketing  system.  Many  times,  proc- 
essors get  their  supply  a  long  ways  away 
from  their  plants.  They  do  this  because 
of  past  business  practices.  This  costs  the 
farmers  because,  in  the  end.  it  is  taken 
off  of  the  general  price  level.  Under  the 
NFO  mai-ketlng  arrangements,  the  sup- 
ply wHl  come  from  close  by  into  the 
plants.  This  will  cut  transportation 
costs,  cut  down  on  bruises,  and  reduce 
procurement  costs. 

Second.  This  will  develop  into  a  de- 
pendable and  even  flow  source  of  supply. 

CITHERS  NOW  DETERMINE  PRICES  FOR  FARMERS 

Today,  farmers  are  paying  many  mar- 
keting costs  that  do  not  help  them  at  all 
pricewise.     Livestock  prices,  today,  are 
almost  entirely  determined  by  the  chain 
stores.    They  let  the  prices  be  known.  In 
many  Instances  2  to  4  days  ahead  of  pur- 
cliases.    Therefore,  the  price  the  farmers 
receive  for  their  products  only  reflects 
tb.e  price  the  chain  stores  are  paying, 
which  Is  usually  a  rather  uniform  price. 
The  processors  receive  Information  each 
day  on  the  general  price  being  paid  for 
fri'sh  meat  cuts.    They  get  this  informa- 
tion by  teletype  and  It  is  put  out  by  the 
packers'  organization.    This  is  called  the 
yellow  sheet.    Let  us  use  an  example — 
suppose  $30  a  hundred  is  being  paid  for 
a  eiven  carcass.   This  Is  a  price  based  on 
a  central  point.    The  buyers  then  figure 
the  transportation  difference  and  their 
prices  are  established.    Any  costs  paid 
by  fanners  other  than  absolute  necessary 
handling  costs  are  wasted.    Marketing 
arrangements   will    save   market   costs. 
There,  of  course,  will  be  specified  deliv- 
ery  points.     Existing    facilities   will   be 
u.-ed  when  possible,  but  the  nvunber  of 
facilities  used  will  be  greatly  reduced 
from  the  present  number  used  today. 

On    cattle,    the    NFO    members    will 
u.  iially  be  able  to  sell  on  a  grade  and 
yield  basis,  if  they  desire.    Present  mar- 
keting interests  have  fought  this.    How- 
ever, when  farmers  can  be  certain  an 
accurate  grade  and  yield  is  being  given 
them,  they  will  benefit  by  selling  on  this 
ba.-^is.    Here  is  why:  A  buyer  must  buy 
under  what  an  animal  will  grade  out 
much  of  the  time,  because  he  will  soon 
lose  his  job  if  he  buys  very  much  livestock 
that  does  not  dress  out.    Packers  keep  a 
record  on  each  lot  purchased.    The  NFO 
ha.s  made  arrangements  at  several  plants 
where  a  member  can  see  his  own  cattle  on 
the  hook.    This  can  make  the  member  a 
liwie    additional    money.    Farmers,    in 
seneral,  are  already  benefiting  from  mar- 
keiing  arrangements  in  some  areas  with- 
out realizing  it.    As  the  marketing  ar- 


rangements start  working,  existing 
groups  start  cutting  marketing  cliarges 
and  raise  prices.  Watch  for  this  and  let 
people  know  why  it  is  hawJening.  Do 
not  sell  marketing  arrangements  on  the 
basis  of  getting  a  price  advantage  be- 
cause it  is  not  legal  for  buyers  to  pay  a 
price  advantage.  Savings  in  marketing 
costs  can,  however,  result  in  a  better  price 
for  members  at  times.  Present  maifcet- 
ing  groups  will  fight  hard  and  raise 
prices  abnormally  in  trying  to  break  the 
NFO  effort.  Do  not  let  tills  confuse  you. 
Marketing  arrangements  must  never  be 
considered  our  goal.  They  must  be  used 
to  pave  the  way  for  contracts  that  will 
get  fair  prices  for  fanners,  and  they  are 
very  important  for  this  purpose. 

NFO  is  working  along  the  same  line  in 
grain.  Plans  are  underway  to  move 
some  dairy  products  under  more  favor- 
able conditions.  All  these  efforts  are 
making  other  groups  more  active.  Co- 
operatives which,  in  the  past,  have  fought 
each  other,  liave  now  merged.  The  more 
pressure  NFO  builds,  the  faster  we  will 
have  complete  victory. 


WE  MUST  BUILD  TO  SUCCEED 


All  efforts  take  the  full  cooperation  of 
members.  They  must  realize  that  they 
will  make  a  little  sometimes  and  then, 
they  may  lose  a  little.  But,  we  must  al- 
ways keep  our  ultimate  goal  In  sight.  All 
of  the  steps  NFO  is  taking  are  necessary 
to  lead  to  our  ultimate  goal — contracts 
with  processors  that  make  it  possible  for 
farmers  to  price  their  products  and  set 
up  a  marketing  structure  that  meets  the 
problems  of  the  agricultural  Industry,  In- 
cluding taking  care  of  any  surpluses  that 
exist  or  develop. 

Contracts  with  processors  is  the  only 
way  to  maintain  the  gains  made.  A  mas- 
ter contract  is  necessary  because  bar- 
gaining must  be  done  industrywide. 
One  processor  can  no  m.ore  pay  a  fair 
price  for  agricultural  products  than  one 
farmer  can  establish  bargaining  power 
for  agriculture  by  himself.  Farmers 
must  establish  enough  bargaining  power 
to  be  the  controlling  factor  in  the  indus- 
try and  on  all  major  commodities.  This 
also  means  that  minor  commodities  can 
either  help  lead  the  battle  or  follow  the 
major  commodities. 

The  NFO  has  already  signed  many 
processors  of  dairy,  grain,  and  meat  to 
master  contracts.  These  contracts  stip- 
ulate the  price  based  on  quality  prod- 
ucts, that  NFO  members  liave  decided 
they  must  have;  Incentives  to  be  vised 
where  possible  to  reduce  the  supply ;  take 
seasonal  variations  in  cost  of  production 
into  consideration;  meet  processors' 
supply  needs;  have  a  services-rendered 
clause  making  it  possible  for  NFO  mem- 
bers to  receive  an  advantage  over  non- 
members  because  of  services  rendered, 
and  sets  up  a  surplus  disposal  fund  and 
a  promotional  fund. 

MASTER  CONTRACTS  ESSENTIAL 

In  order  for  NFO  members  to  start 
pricing  their  products  under  the  master 
contracts,  enough  processors  must  have 
signed  the  contract  to  have  reached  the 
60-percent  activation  figure  of  NFO 
members  must  be  in  a  position  to  mar- 
ket 60  percent  of  the  designated  pro- 
duction, which  means  that  enough  of  the 
industry  and  producers  have  been  signed 


up  to  be  the  controlling  factor  in  the 
market.    With  processors  signing  mas- 
ter contracts  with  the  NPO.  it  means  that 
NFO  is  well  Into  the  last  phaae  of  its 
collective-bargaining    program.     All    it 
takes   to   activate   the  contracts   is  for 
enough  more  farmers  to  join  the  NFO 
and  add  their  production  to  the  present 
strength  already  built  by  NFO  members, 
and  the  economic  battle  for  farmers  has 
been  won.     TTie  only  thing  holding  up 
final  success  is  fsumers.  themselves,  be- 
cause the  NFO  collective-bargaining  pro- 
gram is  sound  and  the  NPO  is  ^^  on 
the  way  to  complete  victory.    Ccsnplete 
victory  is  assured  because  of  the  strength 
of  the  NFO.    How  soon  this  comes  about 
depends  on  the  efforts  NFO  members  ex- 
ert and  on  farmers  themselves. 

When  farmers  price  their  products  at 
fair  levels  they  must  also  meet  the  mar- 
keting   problems    of    their    industry    in 
order  to  maintain  their  gains.   All  major 
commodities  must  be  brought  up  in  rel- 
ative balance.    This  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
NFO  collective-bargaining  program.    If 
this  is  not  done,  just  as  soon  as  victory 
is  won  in  one  commodity  many  of  the 
farmers   producing    other   commodities 
would  start  producing  that  commodity, 
and  the  gains  made  would  soon  be  de- 
stroyed.   However,  if  all  commodities  are 
brought  up  in  relative  balance,  then  there 
is  no  more  incentive  to  sliift  production 
of  one  commodity  to  another  commodity 
than  there  is  today.    Therefore,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  entire  agricultural  plant 
must  increase  before  any  increased  siu-- 
plus   production  problem,  will   develop. 
This  could  not  come  about  overnight,  and 
besides  the  population  Is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. 

NFO    HAS    SURPLUS    SOLUTION 


Very  few  people,  except  NFO  mem- 
bers, realize  that  the  NFO  collective-bar- 
gaining program  covers  the  taking  care 
of  any  surplus  that  may  exist  or  develop. 
Let  us  look  at  the  basic  principles  of  the 
NFO  program  that  covers  any  surplus 
production.    First,  in  the  past,  the  prob- 
lems on  surplus  production  have  usually 
developed    before    anything   was    done 
about  the  surplus.    The  problem  is  much 
easier  taken  care  of  before  it  develops. 
The  NPO  cannot  set  quotas  on  individual 
producers — only    the    Government    can 
legally  do  this.    So  then,  how  will  NFO 
do  it?    Production  can  be  in  balance  with 
consmnption:    First,   before   it   is  pro- 
duced;   second,    after    production    has 
started;  or  third,  after  it  is  completed. 
In  order  for  NFO  to  use  step  1,  it  will 
take  a  vast  educational  program  and 
great  producer  support.    The  reduction 
of   pixKluction  on   Uvestock,   after  it  is 
started,   can   be  accomplished   through 
contracts  with  processors  using  incen- 
tives to  sell  hogs,  cattie,  and  sheep  at 
lighter  weights.    Example:  Butcher  hogs 
are  normally  marketed  at  a  230-pound 
average.    Before  tonnage  got  too  heavy 
the  spx-ead  between  lighter  and  heavy 
weight  hogs  could  be  increased  until  it 
became  unprofitable  to  sell  at  heavier 
weights.    Incentives  could  be  used  to  get 
bred  beef  heifers  sold  wiiich  would  break 
the  cattle  cycle.   Incentives  could  be  paid 
on  choice  veal  dairy  heifer  calves  to  re- 
duce   future   milk   production.     These 
would  not  be  expensive  programs  when 
done  industrywide. 
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On  grain,  a  12-month  supply  becomes 
available  for  market  in  a  30-  to  60-day 
period  of  time  at  harvest  time.  This 
means  the  grain  must  be  stored  and 
storage  charges  must  be  added  to  the 
price.  Any  production  left  over  at  the 
end  of  each  year  must  be  disposed  of 
because  the  building  up  of  supply  with 
storage  costs  rising  would  wreck  the  en- 
tire effort.  The  problem  of  one  com- 
modity cannot  be  considered  just  a  prob- 
lem of  that  commodity  because  if  this  is 
done,  it  will  soon  affect  other  commodi- 
ties. A  surplus  disposal  fund  will  be  set 
up  when  contracts  are  activated.  The 
2  percent  to  go  into  this  surplus  disposal 
fund  will  be  more  than  taken  care  of  as 
far  as  net  to  the  NFO  member  is  con- 
cerned from  money  received  from  the 
processors  for  services  rendered.  This 
will  be  largely  derived  from  savings  over 
the  present  marketing  system  and  from 
improvements  in  procurement  for  proc- 
essors, as  well  as  many  other  improve- 
ments for  processors.  A  large  portion  of 
the  surplus  disposal  fimd  will  be  used 
to  buy  burdensome  supplies  from  normal 
market  channels.  Poorer  quality  prod- 
ucts will  be  bought  In  order  to  cheapen 
the  total  cost.  This  would  be  comparable 
to  the  inventory  always  kept  by  industry. 
The  products  bought  could  be  sold  back 
into  market  channels  as  needed.  Other 
methods  of  dlsfposal  could  be  diverting 
the  products  bought  to  worthwhile  wel- 
fare work — a  humanitarian  service  by 
agriculture.  These  products  could  also 
be  used  for  the  development  of  new  for- 
eign markets  overseas  by  reducing  prices. 
This  cannot  be  done  under  present  meth- 
ods of  marketing.  Remember,  when  dis- 
cussing agricultural  surpluses,  there  has 
seldom  been  more  than  a  2-  or  3 -percent 
surplus  produced  in  any  given  year. 

MILK  PROBLEM  CAN  BE  SOLVED 

In  milk  bargaining,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  approximately  50  per- 
cent of  the  milk  production  goes  into 
bottled  milk  and  50  percent  is  manufac- 
tured. A  fairly  high  percentage  of  the 
milk  bottled  is  sold  by  producers  under 
marketing  agreements.  These  cannot  be 
disturbed  while  in  effect.  This  means 
we  must  organize  all  producers  we  can 
who  are  selling  milk  going  for  manufac- 
turing piirposes  and  sign  all  manufac- 
turing plants  possible.  We  must  also 
sign  all  other  milk  producers  to  the  NFO 
membership  agreement;  thus  bringing 
their  production,  other  than  milk,  under 
the  NFO.  As  these  producers  see  NFO 
working,  they  will,  undoubtedly,  urge 
their  existing  groups  to  form  legal  struc- 
tures to  sell  together  and  this  will,  in  the 
end,  bring  about  the  setting  up  of  a 
legal  structure  with  the  NFO  that  will 
unite  fanners  bargaining  power.  This 
will  mean  using  existing  groups,  experi- 
ence and  facilities  to  assist  all  commodi- 
ties in  meeting  the  needs  of  agricultui-e. 
These  steps  are  to  be  taken  when  master 
contracts  are  activated.  If  additional 
problems  arise  concerning  surpluses  the 
NFO  has  the  structure  through  which 
thos^problems  can  be  met.  The  NFO  Is 
setting  up  a  vast  oversea  sales  network. 
Contacts  have  already  been  set  up  in  52 
foreign  countries. 


KrO    GROWTH    PHENOMENAL 

The  NFO's  growth  has  far  surpassed 
any  previous  efforts  in  agriculture.  This 
has  come  about  because  thinking  farm- 
ers know  the  NFO's  collective-bargaining 
program  is  sound.  The  bargaining  of 
NFO  Is  many  times  greater  than  that 
which  previously  has  been  achieved  in 
agriculture.  This  is  the  reason  NFO  is 
making  great  strides  in  bargaining  with 
processors.  Processors  will  learn  that 
the  NFO  collective-bargaining  program 
will  also  solve  many  of  their  problems 
and  establish  stability  in  the  entire  in- 
dustry. 

The  challenge  to  agriculture  is  clear. 
Are  farmers  ready  to  stop  their  punish- 
ment at  the  marketplace  or  do  they  want 
more?  They  can  stop  it.  The  NFO  col- 
lective-bargaining program  is  the  an- 
swer.   The  formula  is  simple: 

First.  Organize  into  the  NFO  for  the 
piupose  of  bargaining  together,  selling 
together,  and  pricing  agriculture  pro- 
duction together. 

Second.  Use  holding  actions  when 
necessary  to  get  sufiBcient  contracts 
signed  by  processors. 

The  challenge  to  NFO  is  to  give  leader- 
ship to  farmers  to  finish  up  the  job.  No 
one  else  can  or  will  do  it.  Other  feeble 
efforts  will  be  made  as  NFO  gets  closer 
to  its  goal  but  NFO  has  the  only  program 
that  can  do  the  entire  job.  The  strength 
of  the  NFO  is  now  so  great  that  a  con- 
tinuous battle  will  be  waged  until  com- 
plete victory  is  achieved.  This  means 
holding  actions  will  come  at  frequent  in- 
tervals with  periods  in  between  being 
used  to  set  up  marketing  arrangements 
and  to  carry  on  negotiations  with  proc- 
essors. 

The  most  important  job  at  hand  as  al- 
ways is  to  organize.  Thie  means  every 
KFO  member  working  to  sign  up  non- 
members.  Production  brought  together 
under  the  NFO  membershftj  agreement  is 
what  it  takes  to  win.  The  NFO  is  calling 
on  all  nonmembers  to  join  the  NFO  now 
so  we  can  all  start  pricing  our  products 
at  the  marketplace  like  business  men 
and  women. 


Urban   Renewal  Cause$   Bulldozer 
Shudders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP  KEW   TORS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  Februai*y  14, 1965. 

It  demonstrates  one  of  the  pitfalls  en- 
countered in  the  administration  of  an 
lirban  renewal  program  In  New  York 
City. 

The  article  follows :         ' 
Where  the  Words  "Urban  Renewal"  Cause 

BXTLLDOZER    SHUDCERS 

(By  James  Lynji) 

On  the  western  edge  of  Harlem,  literally  In 
the   shadow   of   Mornlngsidq    Heights   these 


winter  afternoons.  Is  a  four-block  patch  of 
land  that  has  been  officially  designated  as 
something  called  a  neighborhood  conserva- 
tion district. 

When  the  city  created  the  Momlngs-de 
neighborhood  conservation  program,  less 
than  4  years  ago,  the  Idea  was  to  upgrade  the 
buildings  in  the  district,  which  range  from 
big,  lab3rrinthlne  apartments  on  Mornings  ide 
Avenue  to  brownstone  rooming  houses  on  the 
Bide  streets  from  120th  to  123d. 

Like  most  schemes  to  make  people  comply 
with  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  Morningi:de 
program  has  been  something  less  than  a 
complete  success.  But  it  has  been  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  failure,  and  now  the  peo- 
ple who  live  In  the  conservation  district  and 
have  tried  to  make  the  program  work  :ire 
afraid  that  all  their  efiforts  may  have  been 
wasted. 

A  proposal  is  before  the  Morningside  Pe- 
newal  Council  that  would  swallow  up  li.e 
conservation  district  in  an  urban  renew  .a 
area  under  the  Morningside  general  neigli- 
borhood  renewal  plan.  Rightly  or  wront  .y, 
many  of  the  tenants  and  landlords  on  tlicse 
4  blocks  are  convinced  that  urban  renev.al 
means  bulldozing  their  buildings. 

They  win  get  a  chance  to  voice  their  fe:  rs 
at  a  renewal  council  meeting  Thtirsday  night, 
but  the  councU  will  almost  certainly  vote  to 
put  the  district  under  urban  renewal.  Its 
steering  committee  has  already  voted  tv.ice 
to  do  so. 

A  PHTSICAL  SEPARATION 

The  renewal  councU  takes  in  dozens  of 
organizations,  Including  most  of  the  big  In- 
stitutions on  Morningside  Heights:  Columbia 
University  and  its  satellites,  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Riverside 
Church,  and  so  on.  The  conservation  district 
Is  separated  from  these  Institutions,  gec- 
graphically  and  otherwise,  by  the  crags  of 
Morningside  Park. 

The  institutions  generally  favor  urban  re- 
newal below  the  park,  but  most  of  t!-.<ni 
voted  at  the  last  renewal  council  mee?  Vig 
to  have  the  steering  committee  reconside:  ;t^5 
first  decision.  The  committee  held  a  sp<  •  al 
meeting,  invited  the  people  in  the  dist;.ct 
to  state  their  views — and  voted  again  '.n: 
urban  renewal. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Eugene  Callender,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Master,  spoke  iti 
favor  of  renewal  at  that  special  meetins;.  id- 
though  he  will  vote  against  It  Thursday 
night  because  his  own  congregation  is  •  p- 
posed.  Dr.  Callender  argues  that  the  c;  ys 
conservation  program  In  the  district  Is  sched- 
uled to  end  in  Jtme  anyway. 

But  Patrick  White,  an  accountant  v.};o 
lives  with  his  family  in  one  of  the  big  ap.  rt- 
ment  buildings  on  Morningside  Avenue,  i.tvs 
the  city's  conservation  director  In  the  dis- 
trict, J.  Lloyd  Grant,  has  not  ruled  out  the 
possibility  that  somebody  from  the  city  can 
stay  on  i>art  time  to  help  hold  the  ci.m- 
mtmity's  gains  against  building  blight  and 
landlords'  Indifference. 

"The  citizens  of  the  area  have  awakened 
themselves  to  the  point  where  they  care 
what  goes  on  in  the  area,"  Mr.  White  told 
the  renewal  council  last  month.  And  a 
tour  of  some  of  the  building  In  the  di..r.-ict 
confirms  that  the  citizens  do  care. 

The  people  who  own  those  brown  tone 
roominghouses  and  live  in  them  themse'.ves 
often  have  "two  or  three  mortgages  sitting 
on  their  heads  now,"  according  to  Gnrir.nd 
Lamb,  who  owns  property  In  the  district  with 
his  wife,  LaCretia,  but  does  not  live  there. 

PLUMBING  PROBLEMS 

The  burden  of  ownership  Is  further 
weighted,  Mr.  Lamb  went  on.  by  the  new 
city  sanitary  code,  which  requires  a  bathroom 
on  every  floor  of  a  roominghovise,  even  If  two 
floors  of  It  are  occupied  by  the  owner  and 
his  family.    Mrs.  Ada  Jackson,  who  paid  off 
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her  mortgage  only  a  year  or  so  ago,  was 
given  a  crushing  estimate  of  $7,300  for 
plumbing  work  to  make  her  brownstone  com- 
plv  with  the  new  law. 

And  what  worries  people  like  Mrs.  Consuelo 
Pickering  about  urban  renewal  Is  the  likeli- 
hood that  roominghouses  In  the  area  may 
be  banned  even  If  the  buildings  are  not  torn 
down.  Mrs.  Pickering  stood  In  one  of  the 
large,  clean  rooms  she  rents  for  $12  a  week 
a'r.d  complained  In  a  voice  touched  with  a 
Virgin  Islands  accent: 

■I  cannot  take  the  chance  of  turning  this 
house  into  vuilts.  In  the  first  place,  you 
have  to  put  the  tenants  out.  And  after  that, 
it's  a  vacancy  all  the  time." 

The  city's  housing  and  redevelopment 
board  says  there  Is  no  blanket  prohibition 
on  roomUighouses  In  urban  renewal  areas, 
a:iy  more  than  there  Is  any  certainty  that 
the  existing  buUdlngs  wovUd  be  razed  to 
niiKe  way  for  high-rise  apartments. 

SOMEONE  WHO  CARES 

But  the  emphasis  In  urban  renewal  proj- 
ec-.s  unquestionably  Is  on  creation  of  Individ- 
ual apartments  for  each  famUy  unit.  The 
question  Is  whether  the  people  who  move 
out  of  Mrs.  Pickering's  $12  a  week  rooms  can 
a^ord  to  move  Into  self-contamed  apart- 
ments that  rent  for  twice  as  much,  or  even 
more. 

Not  aU  the  landlords  In  the  district  are 
hke  Mrs.  Pickering,  who  has  been  renting 
rooms  since  1943  and  still  has  to  work  in  a 
dcKtor's  office  downtown  to  help  make  ends 
meet.  Some  of  the  absentee  landlords.  In 
particular,  have  needed  a  good  deal  of  prod- 
ding to  make  their  buildings  conform  to  the 
various  codes  of  the  buildings,  health,  fire, 
and  sanitation  departments. 

But  the  plumbers  are  working  now  even  in 
some  of  the  bad  buildings,  and  for  every  foot- 
dragging  landlord  there  is  another  like  Mrs. 
Mr.rte  Glllem,  who  was  taking  good  care  of 
her  brownstone  before  the  city  ever  thought 
of  leighborhood  conservation. 

I  believe  If  you're  going  to  live  in  a  place 
VOL  should  fix  it  for  your  life,"  Mrs.  GUlem 
Siivs.  "These  houses  was  well  buUt,  because 
w!\en  I  remodeled" — she  bought  the  house  in 
1949 — "they  broke  their  saws  on  the  wood." 

And  there  are  still  others  like  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Whlteman,  who  have  only  one  tenant 
in  their  15-foot-wlde  brownstone,  but  keep 
tlirce  floors  for  themselves  because  the  three 
children  they  brought  up  there — scattered 
ROW  to  New  Jersey  and  Virginia — like  to  come 
bai  k  to  the  home  place  with  their  own  chil- 
dren. 

Backers  of  renewal  point  out  that  the  con- 
servation district  might  actually  fare  better 
under  Federal  funds,  which  are  now  avaUable 
for  city  code  enforcement,  than  It  would  If 
cirv  conservation  Is  phased  out  this  summer. 
But  the  very  words  "urban  renewal"  sound 
too  much  like  "Negro  removal"  to  some  ears. 
and  the  neighborhood  Is  worried  that  popu- 
iuion  pressure  from  predominantly  white 
Morningside  Heights  wUl  push  Negroes  far- 
ther toward  the  ghetto  of  central  Harlem. 

The  suspicions  are  not  luUed  by  stories  like 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Pointer's.  Mrs.  Pointer  has 
lived  on  Morningside  Avenue  for  about  20 
ye.^r?.  although  she  did  have  to  move  5  years 
ago  to  make  room  for  Public  School  180  at 
West  120th  Street. 

ONE  OF  THE  WORST 

A!vs.  Pointer  lives  only  three  blocks  north 
o:  hat  school,  and  right  across  the  street 
:r  .:r.  Public  School  125  at  West  123d  Street. 
B':  her  children  and  her  grandchUdren  have 
iva  to  go  north  of  125th  Street  to  school— 
•  Tiir  nigh  one  of  the  worst  areas  of  the  city," 
th^^  :  ays — because  Public  School  180  Is  zoned 
:')r  Morningside  Heights  children. 

Ir.  the  same  buUding  with  Mrs.  Pointer 
i!'.  es  Mrs.  Ivy  Hazzard,  who  came  to  New  York 
froni  Jamaica  47  years  ago  and  moved  Into 
:.?r  ; (resent  six-room  apartment  In  1941.  She 
vo:;^s  as   a   beautician   and   pays  $95   and 


change  in  rent  every  month,  about  $30  less 
than  Mr.  White  pays  for  an  Identical  layout 
on  another  floor. 

"I  would  nice  to  stay."  Mrs.  Hazssard  says, 
and  she  is  not  convinced  she  wotUd  be  able 
to  stay  under  urban  renewal.  Conservation 
was  a  good  thing,  she  says,  because  "It  pushed 
the  hand  of  the  landlords,  and  If  It  cleaned 
out  one  apartment  It  was  good  for  all  the 
apartments."  .    .,^      .. 

No  matter  what  Mrs.  Hazzard  and  the  other 
tenants  think,  though,  Morningside  Heights 
has  a  majority  on  the  renewal  council.  As 
Mrs.  Hazzard  puts  It.  "It  seenxs  the  people 
that  don't  live  in  the  area  have  the  most 
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SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 


OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24, 1965 
Mr  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Halpern]  in  deploring  the  mistreatment 
of  the  Hungarians  living  in  Communist 
Rumania.  ^       ... 

The  1,700,000  Hungarians  in  that 
country  'constitute  the  largest  ethnic 
minority  in  Eastern  Eiu-ope.  Their  cul- 
tural institutions  are  threatened  with 
destmction  by  the  Communist  regime, 
largely  because  of  the  Hungarian  Revo- 
lution in  1956. 

The  uprising  in  Budapest  established 
the  Hungarians,  both  in  Hiuigary  and 
in  Rumania,  as  the  enemies  of  the  Com- 
munist state.  Demonstrations  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  freedom  fighters  were 
conducted  in  Rumania  while  the  fight- 
ing was  in  progress.  Hungarian  students 
marched  in  Cluj,  Medias,  Timisoara, 
and  Tirgu  Mures.  The  demonstrations 
frightened  the  Communists.  It  appeared 
for  a  time  that  the  revolution  might 
spread  Into  Rumania  itself. 

As  a  result,  those  who  took  part  in  the 
demonstrations  were  savagely  repressed. 
Russian  troops  throttled  the  nationaUstic 
outbreak  in  Rumania,  and  thousands  of 
Hungarians  were  arrested — many  of 
them  were  later  executed.  The  Ruma- 
nians inflicted  such  severe  controls  over 
the  previously  autonomous  Hungarian 
group  that  Russian  troops  left  the  coun- 
try 2  years  after  the  revolt. 

The  Rumanian  Grovernment  has  con- 
tinued its  efforts  to  fragment  and  assimi- 
late the  Hungarian  minority.     One  of 
the  most  far  reaching  measures  has  been 
the    consolidation    of    Rumanian    and 
Hungarian     schools.    Also,     Rumanian 
has  been  designated  the  official  language. 
Moreover,  the  state  cvatural  agreement 
between  the  Communist  governments  of 
Rumania   and   Hungary   has   in   effect 
ended  any  meaningful  connection  be- 
tween Riunanlan  Himgarians  and  their 
motherland.     Among  other  provisions  of 
the  agreement  Is  a  prohibition  against 
the  publication  of  any  book  concerning 
Transylvania,  which  Is  where  most  of 
the  Hungarlans.live.  without  approval  of 
the  Rumanian  censors. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  for  an  Hungarian 


living  in  Rvunania  to  visit  Hungary.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  a  Hungarian  to  wait 
6  months  to  a  year  for  permission  to  visit 
the  motherland.  Conversely,  Hungar- 
ians who  visit  Rumania  are  strictly 
limited  to  certain  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  no  visible 
improvement  in  the  situation  since  I  last 
discussed  the  subject  in  July. 

I  believe  the  United  States  should  op- 
pose mistreatment  of  minorities  where 
ever  it  occurs.  I  think  we  should  lend 
our  power  and  prestige  to  the  struggle 
against  the  overt  discrimination  being 
practiced  in  Rvunania.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  Hungarian  and  Ru- 
manian people  have  many  interests  in 
common,  one  of  them  being  the  ambition 
to  rid  themselves  of  Communist  domina- 
tion. 

At  a  time  when  Rumania  seems  to  be 
seeking  closer  ties,  both  economically 
and  politically,  with  the  United  States.  I 
think  this  country  should  make  clear  its 
belief  In  the  fimdamental  principal  of 
equality  for  all  races  and  creeds.  In 
Rumania,  specifically,  I  think  we  should 
be  concerned  with  the  Hungarian  mi- 
nority's right  to  conduct  its  own  schools. 
use  its  own  language  and,  in  general,  to 
maintain  its  historic  institutions  in  a 
free  and  peaceful  manner. 


Paul  Tsongas'  Mission 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   ICASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30, 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  things  that  a  returning 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  can  do  for  his 
coiuitry  is  to  share  his  experiences  with 
his  friends  and  family  in  his  ovn  home 
community. 

Paul  Tsongas  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  spent 
2  years  in  Ethiopia  and  Is  now  bringing 
that  land  and  its  problems  alive  for  his 
friends  in  Massachusetts. 

A  recent  column  in  the  Lowell,  Mass., 
Sun  describes  one  of  Paul's  sessions  with 
slides  and  discussion.  It  is  a  graphic  ac- 
count  of  international  understanding  in 
action  and  I  include  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Paul  Tsongas'  Mission 
(By  Pertlnax) 
Lowell. — Paul  Tsongas  pointed  to  the  pic- 
ture of  the  little  black  girl  squinting  In  the 
sun,  her  back  bent  under  a  burden  of  wood. 
"There  she  Is,"  he  said,  "8  years  old,  carrying 
wood.  She  will  carry  wood  all  her  life." 
There  was  that  in  his  voice — a  warmth,  a 
hurt,  a  carlngness — tliat  made  one  under- 
stand why  the  Peace  Corps  have  been  able  to 
build  small  oases  of  love  and  hope  in  the 
spreading  desert  of  hate-America. 

They  have  built  more  tangible  things  than 
that.   too.     In  Paul's  case,   In  Ethiopia,  his 
group  built  a  school  dormitory  and  a  library  JL 
for  the  1.700  students  who  came  from  a  350 Vr 
mile  radius  to  study  In  WoUsso — and  now  bm 
Is  taking  time  from  his  studies  at  Yale  Lawr 
School  to  give  illustrated  lectures,  hoping  to 
raise  money  to  stock  the  library.     But  "lec- 
ture" Is  too  cold  a  word  for  the  informal  way 
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Paul  operates.  The  slides  are  shown,  and 
each  pictiire  prompts  a  Uttle  story,  or  evokes 
a  mood.  Paul's  delivery  Is  studded  with  dry, 
rueful  wit,  maUng  Mtti  most  Informative  In 
a  painless  and  amusing  way. 

Excess  of  any  sort  makes  Paul  wince 
(nothing  makes  him  wince  more  than  the 
"ostentatlousness"  of  the  American  Embassy 
In  Ethiopia's  capital,  Addis  Ababa,  which 
leaves  him  almost  speechless)  and  he's  going 
to  wince  now  because  we're  noting  that  we 
heard  (not  from  him)  he  was  so  successful 
as  the  first  American  they'd  seen  in  Wolisso 
that,  henceforth,  all  Americans  were 
"Tsongases"  to  them.  He  entered  the  coun- 
try, he  admits  with  disarming  candour, 
"Scared.  We  were  all  scared  I  guess.  It  was 
miuch  worse  than  we'd  expected."  But  when 
It  came  time  to  leave  Ethiopia  he  would 
liave,  if  he  could  have,  brought  back  chunks 
Of  It  with  him.    Mostly  people. 

Ethiopia  was  vast,  mysterious,  terribly 
alien.  Its  tone  seemed  to  be  set  by  the 
ybrldge  with  three  graceful  arches,  but  it  was 
^r  over  nothing,  began  and  ended  in  nothing- 
^  ness.  In  this  lush,  fertile  land,  the  people 
V^were  like  people  anywhere,  except  that  they 
seemed  to  be  adrift  In  a  century  far  removed 
from  the  20th.  The  slides  gave  flashes 
of  life  in  Walisso:  Primitive  housing,  dress- 
ing— the  statellness  of  a  white-clad  funeral 
procession:  "They  don't  mourn  long  here. 
Death  is  conmionplace,"  •  •  •  the  silent 
child,  "He  followed  me  everywhere,  never 
speaking.  I  wanted  to  bring  him  home  with 
me."  •  •  •  a  scowling  fellow,  "He  studied  in 
Kansas  and  was  discriminated  against.  He 
hates  America,"  •  •  •  the  sporting  life.  "We 
weren't  too  successful  with  our  sports  pro- 
gram. Things  happened,  like  the  time  a 
snake  coiled  on  the  pitcher's  mound  and,  in 
killing  it,  the  baseball  bat  was  broken";  pic- 
tures of  nervous  scenery,  ranging  from  the 
spectacular  to  the  insipid;  and  politicians, 
"This  was  the  mayor.  He  never  helped  very 
much,  but  hindered  when  he  could.  But  he 
was  always  on  hand  for  speeches";  a  group 
of  grinning  teens:  "They  were  crazy  about 
Tony  Bennett's  'Rose  Rose  I  Love  You.'  I 
got  to  hate  that  record." 

The  dedication  ceremonies  for  the  new 
dormitories  were  the  high  spot  of  Paul's 
stay,  the  straight,  brlck-walled  lines  and  neat 
terraces,  a  bit  of  today  in  surroundings  of 
day  before  yesterday.  And  Emperor  Halle 
Salassie  was  coming  too,  for  his  first  visit 
there  in  20  years:  "We'd  all  met  him  when 
we  first  arrived,  and  we  were  suppwsed  to 
say  a  few  interesting  words  to  him.  I 
couldnt  think  of  a  thing  then,  so  I  Just 
shook  his  hand.  Now  I  was  to  meet  him 
again.  I  was  so  excited  I  put  up  the  flag 
upside  down.  That  way,  it  meant  Ethiophla 
was  in  a  state  of  war.  Good  thing  someone 
noticed  the  mistake.  I  had  my  little  speech 
ready  in  English,  but  the  Emperor  asked  me 
to  give  it  in  Anharic.  I  think  I  must  have 
done  a  poor  Job  from  the  pained  expression 
on  some  faces.  Later,  the  Emperor  asked 
me  what  State  I  came  from.  When  I  told 
him  he  said,  'Oh,  the  state  of  Kennedy.'  He 
said  he  was  very  fond  of  the  President.  I 
know  his  death  shocked  them  all  deeply 
there." 

After  graduation  from  Dartmouth  In  1962, 
Paul,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Efthemios  Tsongas 
of  Fairfield  Street,  spent  2  months  in  Peace 
Corps  study  in  Georgetown.  He  was  in 
Ethiopia  for  2  years.  After  his  LL.B.,  he 
hopes  to  get  his  master's  in  African  affairs, 
and  this  summer  will  teach  at  UCLA  for  the 
Peace  Corps.  He  wants  to  go  back  to  Ethi- 
opia, for  despite  the  light  touch  In  his  lec- 
turing, his  involvement  has  turned  Into  com- 
mitment. "They're  extremely  sensitive  there 
and  proud.  This  money  I'm  collecting  for 
the  library  now — it  has  to  be  given  them  in 
a  way  that  won't  make  them  think  it's  char- 
ity. Where  they  will  accept  a  friend,  they 
resent  a  Santa  Claus."  He  Is  eager  to  go 
back,  to  feel  again  the  sense  of  "being  of 


some    use  •  •  •  doing    something    worth- 
while." 

Among  the  most  interested  in  Paul's  audi- 
ence at  the  Transfiguration  Church  In  the 
GOYA-sponsored  program  were  Mrs.  John 
Goodwill  of  Chelmsford,  who»e  son,  Peter,  is 
a  Peace  Corps  teacher  in  Adi  Quaia,  Eritrea, 
Ethiopia,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rogers 
Flather,  whose  son,  Newell,  served  with  the 
Corps  in  Ghana  while  another  son,  John, 
Jr.,  is  with  the  Peace  Corps  la  North  Borneo. 


Organized  Mobocracy  Well  Trained  To 
Produce  Martyrs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1965 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Weaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Jackson, 
Miss.,  Clarion-Ledger,  of  March  21,  1965: 

Organized  Mobocracy  Weli  Trained  To 
Produce  Marttis 

Techniques  of  action  by  mobsters  throng- 
ing the  streets  today  are  a  matter  of  well- 
drilled,  organized  discipline. 

It  used  to  be  that  an  army  was  a  group  of 
men  gathered  together  and  organized  for  the 
purpyose  of  carrying  out  a  specific  purpose 
outlined  by  its  leaders. 

A  mob  was  a  disorganized  group  of  indi- 
viduals acting  on  separate  but  concurrent, 
emotional  motivation. 

Today,  these  things  are  different  as  has 
been  demonstrated  in  streets  of  Southern 
cities  during  the  p>ast  several  years,  but  most 
vividly  enacted  In  Alabama  Within  the  past 
weeks. 

Now  these  mobs  are  trained,  schooled,  and 
purposeful,  specially  trained  and  practiced 
in  the  technology  of  directing  mob  action 
on  unwilling  opposition  to  gain  their  own 
ends. 

John  W.  Campbell,  has  done  an  Intriguing 
editorial  on  "The  Mobsters,"  in  a  recent  Issue 
of  Analog,  a  science  fact-science  fiction  pub- 
lication, pointing  out  that  the  first  funda- 
mental of  mobster  technique  is  to  establish 
that  the  mob  action  is  a  p>eaceful  demon- 
stration. 

This  is  to  promote  the  idea  that  the  non- 
use  of  clubs,  swords,  or  guns  or  other  lethal 
devices  by  the  mobsters  constitutes  peaceful 
action,  yet  neglects  to  acknowledge  that  the 
smothering  of  someone  with  a  pillow  is  Just 
as  murderous  as  beating  his  brains  out.  It's 
Just  less  noisy,  since  you  caa't  hear  the  vic- 
tim screaming,  yet  he  winds  up  Just  as  dead. 

The  professional  mobster  operates  on  two 
levels,  Campbell  points  out.  The  first  is  on 
the  propaganda  level,  establishing  that  his 
is  a  moral  cause,  a  popular,  democratic  move- 
ment. Then  there  must  be  ncceptance  that 
the  modern,  nonviolence  doctrine,  forbids 
punishing  criminals,  which.  Instills  the  guilt 
or  shame  complex  in  those  attempting  to 
restrain  the  mobster  lawbreakers. 

To  the  mobsters,  it  is  essential  that  de- 
fenders and  law  enforcement  officers  be 
forced  to  use  their  weapons  since  the  mob- 
sters must  have  martyrs,  people  bleeding, 
injiured,  and  even  dead. 

Shame  or  guilt  are  emotions  played  to  the 
extreme  by  mobsters.  This  is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  using  young  women,  chil- 
dren, and  clergymen  in  the  front  ranks  of 
the  peaceful  demonstration.  If  they  are 
injured  or  even  killed  In  riotous  outbreaks, 
the  mobsters  have  gained  an  almost  Insur- 
mountable propaganda  advantage. 


The  mobsters  work  overtime  shrieking 
abuse  in  the  use  of  weapons  of  mob  dispersal 
such  as  fire  hoses,  cattle  prods,  electric 
batons,  and  even  dogs. 

The  mobster  editorial  lists  a  number  of 
mob-control  techniques  which  might  he 
used  in  disco\u^ging  demonstrations  with- 
out the  use  of  the  more  common  weapons, 
but  does  not  suggest  Just  how  to  handle  Fed- 
eral  court  orders  overwhelmingly  favonible 
to  the  mobs. 

Summing  up,  Campbell  points  out  that 
when  reading  the  news  reports.  remenVoer 
this: 

"The  Nazis,  Communists,  and  others  v.iio 
have  worked  out  the  techniques  of  mob  .ac- 
tion over  the  years  were  ruthless,  cold- 
blooded, highly  pragmatic  men  of  brilliant 
intellect.  They  worked  out  precise  bU-.e- 
prints  of  how  to  achieve,  with  an  unarn^ca 
mob,  things  that  an  army  could  not  do. 
It's  done  by  specific  use  of  specific  teci:- 
niques  of  psychology  and  sociology.  And  it's 
done  for  the  same  purpose  that  an  arii.y 
marches;  to  force  the  opposition  to  surrenaer 
to  the  will  of  the  mobsters." 

It  works,  too.  They'd  been  helling  Hitler 
as  unarmed  mobs  for  some  time  before  the 
weakening  resistance  of  the  Germans  mnde 
it  time  for  the  Nazis  to  start  arming  them- 
selves. By  that  time,  of  course,  their  oppcsi- 
tion  had  surrendered;  the  armed  Nazis  wf  re 
intended  to  force  the  less  amenable  Freiicli 
and  Polish  to  surrender. 

Worked  Just  fine,  didn't  It? 

Who  needs  guns  to  conquer  a  ootmtry?  a:\ 
you  need  is  the  blueprint  for  mob  action, 
unarmed  citizens,  and  a  p>opulatlon  tliat 
doesn't  realize  they  are  being  smothered  into 
surrender.  You  don't  hear  the  shrieks  of 
the  guy  being  smothered  under  a  pillow. 


Facts  Not  Whitewash 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  edi- 
torial which  is  made  a  part  of  this  ini-c :  - 
tion  in  the  Congressional  Record,  the 
Washington  Post  has  made  the  excellciit 
suggestion  that  Senator  John  Whliams 
of  Delaware,  should  have  header  the 
committee  which  allegedly  investigated 
Bobby  Baker  and  his  pals. 

It  is  too  bad  the  Post  did  not  come  to 
this  editorial  conclusion  many  months 
ago  when  it  became  completely  obvious 
that  the  majority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  interested  in  covering  up 
this  sordid  mess,  not  exposing  it. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  in  con.tec- 
tion  with  these  scandals  that  has  never 
been  properly  explored.  Senator  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  at  the  head  of  a  coni- 
mittee  seeking  the  truth,  could  provide  a 
great  public  service. 

Now  that  it  has  made  an  excel- 
lent editorial  start  let  us  hope  the  Wash- 
ington Post  will  continue  to  pound  on  its 
Democrat  friends  in  Congress  to  install 
Senator  Williams  of  Delaware,  at  the 
head  of  a  real  factfinding  committee 
which  would  provide  the  public  with,  the 
truth,  no  m.atter  who  may  be  involvt  d. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Partisan   Investigation? 

Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford's  bid  for  Re- 
publican control  over  the  two  chief  investi- 


gating committees  of  Congress  has  a  super- 
ficial appeal.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  any 
administration  to  Investigate  itaelf.  When 
congress  and  the  executive  branch  are  con- 
t.'-oilwi  by  the  same  party,  an  Investigation 
is  more  likely  to  be  a  cover-up  than  a  rigor- 
ous factfinding  operation,  as  the  Bobby 
Baker  inquiry  demonstrated.  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  every  investigation  of  a  gov- 
ernmental agency  should  automatically  be 
turned  over  to  the  opposition. 

1  lie  unfortunate  fact  is  that  minority  in- 
vestigators are  no  less  inclined  to  play  politics 
than  the  majority.  If  investigation  of  a 
Democratic  administration  became  the  spe- 
cial prerogative  of  the  Republicans,  abuse  of 
tlie  power  could  be  taken  few  granted.  And 
use  of  the  investigative  power  to  aid  a  parti- 
san assault  is  no  less  reprehensible  than  use 
of  tiiat  power  in  a  cover-up  operation.  The 
trouble  with  Mr.  Ford's  suggestion  is  that  he 
assumes  the  investigative  function  is  a  parti- 
san one,  and  it  should  operate  as  far  as  pos- 
sib'.f  above  party. 

I  iie  famous  Teapot  Dome  investigation  ex- 
posmg  corruption  in  a  Republican  admin- 
istration took  place  during  another  Repub- 
lican administration  with  a  Republican — 
O'Acn  J.  Roberts — as  counsel,  although  Sen- 
ator Thomas  J.  Walsh,  a  Democrat,  was  the 
most  ;\ctlve  congressional  participant.  Sim- 
ilarly the  excellent  work  of  exposing  govern- 
mental inefficiency  during  World  War  U  was 
accomplished  by  a  bipartisan  committee  un- 
der Senator  Harry  Truman,  a  Democrat  look- 
ins:  into  the  weaknesses  of  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. These  inquiries  courageously 
bn.iisht  forth  the  facts  without  regard  to 
par;.~anship. 

T.ip  Senate  would  have  been  well  advised 
to  •nm  the  Bobby  Baker  Investigation  over 
to  .1  bipartisan  group  headed  by  Senator 
Wn  I  lAMS  of  Delaware,  not  because  he  is  a 
Republican  but  because  of  his  reputation  as 
a  factfinder  and  the  work  he  had  already 
tlo::e  on  that  case.  The  emphasis  ought  to 
be  upon  factfinding  ability,  knowledge  of 
and  interest  in  the  field  rather  than  partisan 
lear.lngs.  In  taking  investigations  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  whitewashers,  it  would  not  be 
sound  policy  to  turn  them  over  to  a  different 
set  .'f  partisans  with  a  different  ax  to  grind. 


Danger  in  the  Potomac 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF   M.\RYL.\ND 
IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  ap- 
peaiod  to  be  an  obituary  was  printed  in 
the  March  29  edition  of  the  Washington 
Evr-iiing  Star.  It  concerned  the  death  of 
Lake  Erie,  the  victim  of  maiunade  pol- 
lution. It  saddens  me  to  read  that  a  lake 
of  such  size  is  dying  from  pollution  be- 
cause we  have  a  river,  the  Potomac, 
which  may  be  another  victim  of  pollu- 
t'.o:)  and  man's  waste. 

The  Star  story  by  Orr  Kelly  refers  to 
aliompts  to  rex'ive  Lake  '^•ie  before 
rigoi-  mortis  sets  in.  But  Mr.  Kelly  cau- 
tions that  if  these  efforts  fail,  "there  is 
ica-on  to  doubt  that  the  President  can 
fuii>  realize  his  goal  of  making  the 
Potomac  a  model  of  conservation  for  the 
Nation." 

These  are  striking  words  and  even  the 
hint  that  the  Potomac  may  die  right  be- 
foie  our  very  eyes  points  out  the  tragedy 
of  l:\actlon,   indifference,   and   apathy. 


We  all  know  what  the  problem  Is, 
although  we  may  not  know  the  most 
effective  way  of  solving  It  But  time  Is 
slipping  through  our  fingers  as  fast  as 
pollution  is  pouring  into  our  rivers  and 
lakes. 

We  must  give  President  Johnson  and 
Secretary  Udall  full  support  in  the  cam- 
paign to  rid  the  Potomac  and  other 
watenvays  of  pollution.  I  believe  that 
we  must  get  something  done  now  regard- 
less of  what  it  costs. 

This  generation  cannot  rape  the  fu- 
ture and  existence  of  the  next  genera- 
tions because  of  inaction  in  our  time. 
The  death  of  Lake  Erie  may  well  be  the 
bell  tolling  for  all  oiu:  water. 

I  hope  that  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees in  the  Congress  will  take  due  notice 
of  the  Evening  Stw  article  which  was 
written  so  well  by  Mr.  Kelly.  I  tlieref ore 
present  it  here  for  my  colleagues  to  pe- 
ruse: 

TJ.S.  Experts  Now  See  Hope  of  Saving  Dttng 

Lake  Erie 

(By  Orr  Kelly,  Star  staff  writer) 

Water  experts  are  hoping  to  pull  off  a  ma- 
jor scientific  and  engineering  mirswile — 
bringing  a  dying  lake  back  to  life. 

If  they  succeed,  it  wovUd  be  an  achieve- 
ment comparable  to  putting  a  man  on  the 
moon.  The  cost,  they  hope,  will  be  somewhat 
less  than  the  moon  program. 

The  object  of  their  hopes  is  Lake  Erie, 
where  the  natural  process  of  aging  has  been 
vastly  speeded  up  by  pollution  streaming 
in  from  the  cities  and  industries  around  its 
shores. 

Wlien  Public  Health  Service  water  pollu- 
tion control  experts  went  to  work  on  Lake 
Erie  2  years  ago,  almost  all  the  scientists 
told  them  a  lake  can't  be  brought  back  to 
life — and  they  tended  to  agree. 

REASON    TO    HOPE 

"When  we  started,  we  really  had  no  rea- 
son to  believe  we  could  reverse  the  dying 
process,"  said  James  Coulter,  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  technical  services  branch  of  the  water 
control  agency. 

"But  I  think  now  that  there's  reason  to 
hope  we  may  come  up  with  a  program  for  the 
lake  within  a  year." 

Wlien  he  was  asked  If  anyone  disagreed 
with  his  hopes  for  the  lake,  he  thought  for 
a  few  moments  and  then  admitted  he 
couldn't  think  of  anyone  outside  the  agency 
who  agreed.  "It's  fair  to  say  that  we  stand 
pretty  much  alone,"  he  said.  "We're  going 
to  have  to  prove  our  case." 

But  if  they  can  prove  their  case.  It  may 
mean  new  life  not  only  for  Lake  Erie  but 
also  for  other  lakes  and  even  such  bodies  of 
water  as  the  Potomac  River  estuary,  which 
stretches  from  Washington  to  the  Chespeake 
Bay  and  is  in  many  ways  like  a  large  lake. 

PRESIDENT'S   GOAL 

If  they  fail,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  President  can  fully  realize  his  goal  of 
making  the  Potomac  a  model  of  consen-ation 
for  the  Nation,  a  river  where  it  will  be  not 
only  safe  but  pleasant  to  swim,  fish,  water 
ski,  and  sail. 

To  understand  what  the  water  experts  are 
up  against.  It  is  necessary  to  know  something 
about  Lake  Erie's  problenis  and  how  it  got 
that  way. 

Every  major'river  flowing  into  tlie  lake  is 
grossly  polluted,  according  to  C.  W.  North- 
ington.  director  of  the  Pollution  Control 
Agency's  Lake  Erie  Field  Station.  The  bac- 
teria count  in  the  Cuyalioga  River,  which 
flows  through  Akron  and  Cleveland,  has  been 
measured  at  a  rate  four  times  the  level  that 
would  be  expected  in  a  stream  of  raw  sewage. 

Last  summer,  scientists  went  out  on  the 
lake  and  measured  tlie  amount  of  oxygen  in 


the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  large  central 
basin.  They  found  virtually  no  oxygen  in  an 
area  covolng  about  hait  tbe  basin,  an  areft 
of  2,600  sqtiare  miles. 

Any  fish  that  blundo'  into  this  vast  bio- 
logical desert  are  quickly  smothered. 

NO   SIMPLE    ANSWXX 

To  the  layman,  the  obvious  answer  is  to 
cut  off  the  pollutants  that  flow  Into  the  river 
In  enormous  amounts  from  municipal  sew- 
age plants.  Industries  anxl  farmlands. 

But  this  would  no  dothlng  to  control  the 
huge  amounts  of  materials  that  are  carried 
In  by  wind  and  rain  or  are  deposited  by  birds 
and  animals — ^materials  that  fertillae  the 
lake  and  hurry  it  along  in  its  process  of 
dying. 

And  a  program  to  clecm  up  the  manmade 
pollution  would  not  solve  the  problem  caused 
by  the  millions  of  p>ounds  of  nutrients  al- 
ready in  the  lake. 

Algae,  the  green  scum  that  covers  parts  of 
the  Potomac,  feeds  on  these  nutrients — 
primarily  nitrogen  and  phosphorous.  The 
tiny  living  organism  draw  oxygen  from  the 
air  and  the  water  and  suck  in  energy  from 
the  Btm„  When  they  are  near  the  surface, 
they  put  oxygen  back  into  the  lake.  In  some 
cases  so  much  that  it  chokes  the  fislx.  But 
as  they  drift  toward  the  bottom,  they  draw 
oxygen  from  the  lake,  creating  the  huge  dead 
sea  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake's  central  basin. 

A    NATURAL    PROCESS 

When  they  die,  they  decay  and  further 
fertUize  the  lake  so  that  the  next  crop  of 
algae  Is  more  luxurious — and  more  of  a  nui- 
sance— than  the  one  before. 

This  is  a  natural  process  that  goes  on  over 
long  periods  of  time  in  all  lakes.  It  normally 
takes  place  slowly — In  geologic  time.  But  In 
Lake  Erie,  which  has  been  fertilized  by  vast 
amounts  of  pollutants,  it  is  taking  place  so 
rapidly  that  changes  in  the  lake  can  be 
measin-ed  from  year  to  year. 

Scientists  suspect  that  a  very  slmUar 
process  is  taking  place  in  the  Potomac  Just 
below  Washington.  At  an  office  In  Annap- 
olis, they  are  now  trying  to  put  together  a 
"mathematical  model"  of  the  Potomac  estu- 
ary. They  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  ask  ques- 
tions of  a  computer  and  get  back  answers 
that  will  help  them  find  ways  to  clean  up 
the  river. 

This  week,  scientists  from  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Agency  will  begin  to  tell  the 
people  who  live  around  Lake  Erie  how  to 
solve  their  problems. 

The  first  step  would  be  to  provide  every 
city  around  the  lake  with  the  most  efficient 
possible  waste  treatment  plant.  Even  then. 
Coulter  said,  it  may  be  necessary  to  pipe  the 
almost  pure  water  from  these  plants  some- 
where outside  the  Lake  Erie  basin. 

Tied  in  with  this  would  be  a  program  to 
separate  the  storm  and  sanitary  sewers  In 
the  cities  around  the  lake  so  that  storm 
waters  don't  overflow,  carrying  raw  sewage 
into  the  lake. 

COST  IN  MILLIONS 

No  one  really  knows  how  much  this  would 
cost  but.  Coulter  said,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  think  in  terms  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 
The  cost  of  separating  the  storm  and  sani- 
tary sewers  in  Just  one  city,  Cleveland,  has 
been  estimated  between  $470  million  and 
$700  million. 

The  bad  news  that  the  water  experts  are 
now  beginning  to  break  to  the  people  of  the 
Lake  Erie  area  is  that,  if  they  do  all  of  this, 
the  result  will  not  be  to  clean  up  the  lake. 
If  they  are  lucky,  it  will  simply  keep  the 
lake  from  getting  much  worse. 

Lake  Erie  wUl  still  be  a  dying  lake,  but  it 
will  die  more  slowly. 

But  Coulter  and  Leon  W.  Weinberger,  chief 
of  the  water  agency's  basic  and  applied 
sciences  branch.,  are  hopeful  that  they  can 
go  beyond  this  and  begin  to  bring  the  lake 
back  to  life. 
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To  do  this,  they  will  have  to  find  ways  to 
remove  whatever  It  Is  that  causes  the  algae 
to  grow,  suck  the  oxygen  out  of  the  lake  and 
kill  the  fish.  The  two  villains,  they  think, 
are  nitrogen  and  phosphorus.  But  there  Is 
so  much  nitrogen  that  removing  it  is  a  hope- 
less task.  So  they  are  now  trying  to  find 
some  practical  way  to  get  the  phosphorus 
out  of  the  lake. 

One  way  would  be  to  flush  out  the  lake  by 
bringing  vast  amounts  of  water  from  some- 
where else — but  this  might  only  move  the 
pollution  problem  from  Lake  Erie  on  down 
to  Lake  Ontario. 

Intriguing  possibilities.  Coulter  said,  would 
be  to  harvest  the  unusable  "scrap"  fish  that 
now  inhabit  the  lake  and  scoop  the  blooming 
algae  off  the  lake  and  hauling  it  off  to  be 
burled  somewhere  else. 

An  Idea  of  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
"sweep"  the  10,000-square-mlle  lake  can  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  it  would  cost  $100,000  a  year  Just 
to  remove  the  floating  debris  from  the  few 
square  miles  of  the  Potomac  River  in  the 
Washington  area. 


The  4-Month  Eyesore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARPCS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  30.  1965 

Mr.  MTJLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  familiar  with  redtape.  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  February 
17,  1965,  which  contains  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  redtape  ssmdrome: 
Cab  Abandoned  in  October  Pinallt  Hauled 

AWAT 

(By  Tim  Hutchens,  of   the   Herald  Tribune 
staff) 

After  the  better  part  of  the  winter,  dis- 
contented residents  on  60th  Street  tn  Wood- 
side,  Queens,  bade  farewell  yesterday  to  a 
beige  and  green  sedan  that  had  arrived  In 
the  neighborhood  last  October. 

In  November,  leaves  8topp>ed  swirling 
around  It.  Later,  snow  fell  and  plows  pushed 
the  snow  around  it. 

Late  yesterday  afternoon,  hotirs  after  the 
Herald  Tribune  began  making  InqiUries 
about  the  vehicle,  a  police  car  and  then  a 
tow  truck  arrived  and  removed  it  from  its 
location  near  31st  Avenue  where  it  had 
stayed  for  almost  4  months. 

Snow  fell  and  then  plows  pushed  the  snow 
around  the  car. 

From  time  to  time,  a  policeman  happened 
along  and  placed  a  sununons  on  the  car's 
windshield. 

The  car's  owner,  however,  had  not  returned 
to  collect  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  despite  continued 
citizen  complaints,  he  has  not  attended  to 
his  car  since  the  last  week  in  October  when 
he  abandoned  it.  The  car — its  windows 
shattered,  its  tires  punctured — was  still  there 
yesterday. 


A  housewife  on  the  block  became  curious 
about  it  and,  in  late  October,  called  the 
police  in  the  114th  precinct. 

She  was  told,  she  said,  that  the  car  would 
be  checked  out. 

Several  weeks  later,  during  the  Christmas 
season,  several  tickets  appeared  on  the  wind- 
shield but  later  were  blown,  down  the  street. 

She  called  the  ix>lice  again  and  was  told 
that  the  car  was  the  problem  of  the  Sani- 
tation Department. 

She  called  the  Sanitation  Department's 
office  in  Queens  but  w^as  told  that  the  car 
was  a  police  matter. 

"I  went  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth," 
she  said,  trying  to  recall  how  often  she  called 
either  the  Police  or  the  Sanitation  Depart- 
ment people. 

Yesterday,  a  police  sergeant  at  the  precinct 
gave  his  department's  official  thinking  on 
such  matters: 

If  a  car  has  a  license  plate  and  is  left  in 
one  spot  on  a  public  street  for  more  than 
24  hours,  the  police  consld«  it  their  problem 
and  notify  the  registered  owner  to  move  his 
vehicle  within  3  days. 

If  the  car  has  no  license  plate,  it  is  con- 
sidered abandoned  and  is  a  Sanitation  De- 
partment problem. 

The  car  in  question  bears  the  1964  New 
York  license  7752QB — Indicating  that  the 
owner  is  probably  from  Queens. 

"I  don't  know  why  it  would  take  this 
long  to  move  the  car,"  the  sergeant  com- 
mented.    He  said  he  would  investigate. 

No  matter  whose  problem  It  is,  the  car 
represents  a  violation  of  the  city  code,  but 
neighbors  saved  their  best  legal  argtunents 
until  February  1 . 

Any  car  on  a  public  street  after  that  date, 
by  law,  needed  the  1965  registration  sticker 
on  the  license  plate. 

No  sticker  came,  as  expected,  but  along 
came  another  officer,  a  "big  husky  one,"  a 
resident  on  the  street  recalled,  and  deftly 
slapped  another  ticket  on  the  windshield. 

"What's  the  Idea  of  more  tickets?"  the 
woman  who  first  called  the  police,  recalled 
asking. 

"All  we  can  do,  ma'm,"  she  remembered  his 
answering,  "Is  put-on  tickets." 

Meanwhile,  grammar  school  students  to 
and  from  P.S.  151  down  the  block  at  50th 
Street  and  Slst  Avenue  might  cut  themselves 
on  the  car's  broken  and  cracked  window- 
panes,  she  fears. 

Whit's  more,  neither  she  nor  her  neigh- 
bors, who  live  in  two-story  townhouses,  be- 
lieve that  the  car  blends  In  well  with  their 
street  scene. 

"What's  the  next  step?"  she  asked  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Herald  Tribune's  New  York  in 
Crisis  series. 

A  man  who  came  to  her  door  early  this 
month,  perhaps,  had  a  part  albeit  drawn- 
out  solution. 

He  asked  If  she  thought  it  would  matter 
if  he  removed  the  car's  right  front  fender. 
She  said  It  didn't  seem  like  a  very  good  idea. 
The  police,  she  said,  might  one  day  get 
around  to  claiming  It.  , 
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or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31. 1965 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  into  the  Record 
some  recent  remarks  by  Mr.  John  F. 
Nave,  past  national  commander  of  the 
Italian-American  War  Veterans  of  the 
Uiiited  States.  As  supreme  conference 
marshal  for  that  organization's  recent 
convocation  in  the  Capital,  Mr.  Nave 
speaks  for  many  of  the  fine  American 
citizens  of  Italian  extraction  who  have 
sened  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Attached  are  Mr.  Nave  s  remarks: 

Third  Washington  Conference  March  12-14, 
1965,  Italian -American  War  Veterans  op 
THE  United  States 
(By  Past  National  Commander  John  P.  Nave, 
of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  supreme  conference 
marshal ) 

The  Italian-American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States,  made  up  wholly  and  without 
exception  of  honorably  discharged  American 
war  veterans  and  nonprofit  and  nonpolitlcal 
in  scope,  was  orlglnaUy  founded  and  Incor- 
porated In  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  1932. 
Since  that  time  other  States  have  incorpo- 
rated the  group  as  follows:  New  York  (1933) , 
New  Jersey  (1936),  California  (1939),  Penn- 
sylvania (1940),  Ohio  (1943).  Rhode  Island 
(1950) ,  and  Florida  In  1955. 

However,  since  its  birth  and  inception  In 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  it  has  held  only 
tliree  Washington  conferences.  The  first  was 
held  in  1950,  headquartered  In  Hotel  Wash- 
incton;  the  second  In  1963,  at  the  Congres- 
sional Hotel;  and  the  present  third  one  in 
1965  m  the  Hotel  DuPont  Plaza. 

The  main  purpose  of  these  conferences  is 
to  evaluate  both  realistically  and  practically 
the  objectives  and  purposes  of  the  organiza- 
tion not  only  In  the  academic  but  also  prag- 
mintc  light.  Hence,  meetings  of  a  national 
character  are  held  in  Washington,  and  lead- 
ing American  figures  in  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  counseled  and  asked  to  address  the 
grotip. 

Far  example,  such  legislative  leaders  as 
Senator  John  O.  Pastore,  Representatives 
SA^TUEL  Stratton,  of  New  York,  Philip  Phil- 
bin-,  of  Massachusetts,  Carleton  King,  of  New 
York,  Frank  Annttnzio,  of  Illinois,  Alex- 
ander PiRNiE,  of  New  York,  Peter  Rodino,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  others  have  attended  the 
conference. 

Such  men  as  Veterans  Administrator  Wil- 
liam Driver,  Chairman,  U.S.  Foreign  Claims 
Commissioner,  Dr.  Edward  D.  Re,  and  others 
have  addressed  the  conference. 

There  was  a  separation  of  18  years  between 
birth  of  organization  and  first  Washington 
conference,  13  years  between  first  and  sec- 
ond Washington  conference,  and  only  2  years 
bef,veen  second  and  third  one. 


The  reason  is  statistically  very  clear: 
We  were  recognized  by  name  imder  only 
14  different  State  laws  in  3  different  States 
at  the  time  of  ovir  first  conference  in  1950. 
We  were  recognized  by  name  under  only 
82  different  State  laws  in  6  different  States  at 
the  time  of  our  second  conference  in  1963. 

We  were  recognized  by  name  under  only 
93  different  State  laws  In  6  different  States 
at  the  time  of  our  current  third  conference 
in  1965. 

In  addition,  we  are  now  recognized  by  ad- 
ministrative action  under  many  Federal 
laws,  such  as  those  administered  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  Department  of  De- 
fense, U.S.  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission, U.S.  Patent  Office  (Trademark  Reg- 
istration), Ubrary  erf  Congress  (Copyright 
Registration),  U.S.  CivU  Service  Commis- 
sion— all  having  been  gotten  since  1960,  save 
few  one  gotten  in  1947  (IRS  tax  exempt 
status) . 

In  short,  we  have  made  dynamic  and  un- 
precedented legislative  and  administrative 
gains  since  1958.  Whereas  we  ended  the 
1958  fiscal  year  with  being  recognized  under 
35  different  State  laws,  by  the  end  of  the 
1964  fiscal  year  this  total  Jumped  to  93,  a 
meteoric  rise  of  almost  170  percent  In  a  very 
short  span  of  6  years.  We  unofficially  believe 
that  no  other  national  orgamzation  erf  vet- 
erans equaled  this  record. 

Add  to  this  fact  that  the  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  was  rec- 
ognized under  only  1  Federal  law  by  admin- 
istrative action  before  1958,  and  In  total  11 
since  then,  one  can  sxuinlse  why  these  con- 
ferences were  called  at  lesser  intervals  of 
time. 

One  of  the  biggest  purposes  and  goals  of 
the  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  Is  to  evbtaln  a  congresslontil 
charter.  After  a  lapse  of  nearly  14  years.  In 
1964  and  again  in  1965  bills  have  been  In- 
troduced in  the  Congress  for  purposes  of  in- 
corporating the  organization  by  act  erf  Con- 
gress. 

Many  fellow  Americans  fail  to  understand 
the  importance  of  groups  like  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States. 
To  be  sure,  the  group  Is  composed  100  per- 
cent of  loyal  and  honorable  discharged 
American  war  veterans.  However,  their  pur- 
pose is  to  achieve  and  try  to  do  those  things 
other  fellow  American  veterans  groups  can- 
not do,  or  do  as  well. 

Our  world  Is  getting  smaller.  It  Is  im- 
p>ortant  we  take  on  more  of  an  international 
rather  than  national  flavor.  Our  group  U 
not  hyphenated,  but  one  with  more  of  an 
international  outlook.  It  Is  not  looking 
backward,  but  rather  forward.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  Is  grossly  misunderstood. 

President  Kennedy  In  his  Inaugural  ad- 
dress stated  not  all  generations  of  Americans 
were  called  upon  to  defend  freedom,  only 
a  chosen  few.  By  the  same  token  not  all 
members  of  our  organization  have  been  given 
the  same  opportunity,  except  for  war  service. 
However,  In  1948,  when  the  critical  elections 
were  taking  place  In  Italy,  and  whether  Italy 
remained  free  as  a  democracy  or  went  com- 
munistic, the  Issue  in  the  United  States  was 
serious.  If  Italy  remained  free,  the  United 
States  retained  an  aUy.  If  Italy  went  com- 
munistic, the  United  States  would,  of  neces- 
sity, have  woxind  up  paying  billions  of  dollars 
more  for  armaments  to  stop  the  communistic 
scourge. 

In  1948  the  ItaUan  American  War  Veterans 


of  the  United  States  with  other  groups 
through  letter  writing  campaigns,  packages, 
etc.  helped  to  preserve  democracy  in  Italy 
and  retain  an  ally  of  the  United  States — at 
a  tremendous  savings  In  UjS.  budgetary 
costs.  In  peace  and  war  it  Is  extremely  Im- 
portant to  have  organizations  In  the  United 
States  who  can  bridge  understandings  be- 
tween nations  of  the  world. 

The  Congress  is"  slowly  r«novlng  its  blind 
spots  In  realizing  the  Importance  ot  con- 
gresslonally  chartering  veterans'  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  and 
Jewish  War  Veterans.  In  1964  for  the  first 
time  In  American  history  the  U.S.  Senate 
passed  congressional  charter  bills  for  these 
groups. 

The  Third  Washington  Conference  of  the 
Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  points  out  very  strongly  to  the  Con- 
gress that  there  are  no  Communist  govern- 
ments In  OathoUc  countries  save  Cuba  and 
Poland  (Catholic  war  veterans),  no  commu- 
nism In  Israel  (Jewish  war  veterans),  no 
oommunlstlc  government  in  Italy  (Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States) , 
oc»nmtinlstlc     gov«Tmient     In     nance 


no 

(Franco -American  wax  veterans) ,  no  com- 
munistic government  In  EIngland  (several 
British  American  war  veterans  groups) ,  no 
communistic  government  In  Greece  (Greek- 
American  war  veterans) ,  no  oonununlatlc  gov- 
ernment In  Ireland  (Irish  American  war 
veterans) ;  yet,  there  Is  a  cesspool  of  com- 
munistic activities  In  South  and  Central 
America  (there  Is  no  Latin  American  war 
veterans) ,  and  s^lso  a  cesspool  of  communls- 
tlc  activities  In  southeast  Asia  (there  Is  no 
Asiatic  American  war  veterans) . 

Is  this  pure  coincidence?  We  think  not. 
The  families  and  memb«s  of  these  Interna- 
tionalized (not  hyphenated)  American  war 
veterans  organizations  are  constantly  bridg- 
ing the  gap  of  understanding  in  the  small 
but  personalized  way,  in  bringing  forth  the 
true  meaning  erf  America  to  the  land  at  their 
ancestors. 

Unfortimately.  through  the  melting  pot 
and  otherwise,  these  intematlonallBOd  tyi>es 
of  American  war  veterans  are  slowly  eroding 
away.  Idke  the  buffalo  erf  the  Old  West,  ex- 
tinction appears  in  the  future.  Will  the  Con- 
gress wake  up  and  suddenly  reverse  Itself  by 
giving  these  loyal  American  groups  t2ie  right 
and  protection  of  a  congressioxial  charter? 
They  deserve  It. 

We  believe  In  the  past  the  Congress  has 
been  blinded  by  so-called  big  veterans  organi- 
zations that  make  it  appear  they  have  a 
monopoly  on  patriotism.  However,  the 
smaUer  Internationalized  type  of  American 
war  veterans  organization  (often  dubbed  by 
the  bigger  ones  as  hyphenated — ^whlch  is  a 
grossly  unjustified  terminology  that  misleads 
other  fellow  Americans  as  to  their  true  value 
and  worth)  Is  Just  as  patriotic  and  Ameri- 
can, If  not  more  so. 

The  State  Legislatures  of  Iiiasaachusetts 
(1962),  Rhode  Island  (1963),  New  Jer- 
sey (1963),  Pennsylvania  (1963),  and  New 
York  (1964)  have  all  adopted  resolutions 
memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  a  congressional 
charter  and/or  national  recognition.  It  Is 
quite  apparent  that  the  State  legislatures  see 
the  great  merit  In  promoting  the  existence 
and  progress  of  internationalised  type  of 
Amerlcsin  war  veterans  organizations  In  the 
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United  States.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Congress  does  not  waste  too  much  time  in 
coming  to  the  same  conclusions. 

The  Third  Washington  Conference  of  the 
Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  was  held  on  March  12,  13,  and  14,  1965. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  histcoy  will  record 
them  as  constructive  and  ushering  in  a 
period  of  new  understanding  toward  In- 
ternationalized types  of  American  war  vet- 
erans groups.  Also,  that  such  groups  as  the 
Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  are  not  hyphenated,  or  split,  but  rather 
100-percent  American  without  any  reserva- 
tions whatsoever.  And  that  they  have  and 
will  continue  to  malce  great  contributions  for 
America  In  time  of  peace  and  war. 


Sabsi£zed   Carfo   lines   Assert 
Ships  Deserve  Aid,  Too 


Tramp 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   IfXW   TOBK 

IN  TEE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31. 1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  eminent  marine  writer  of 
the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Mor- 
row, described  an  Interesting  proposal 
by  the  successful  element  of  our  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  to  assist  their  not 
so  successful  counterparts;  namely,  to 
aid  the  tramp  ships  which  participate  tn 
our  commerce. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  RscoRD.  I  include  his  article: 

SUBSIDXZXD  CabOO  UJ/HB  ASSBIT  TRAMP  SHIPS 

Dksoivk  Aid,  Too 
(By  Edward  A.  Morrow) 
The  most  successful  segjnent  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  offered  a  solution  yes- 
terday for  the  problems  of  the  indtistry's 
least  successful  segment. 

The  subsidized  operators  ot  general  cargo 
ships,  who  receive  approximately  9200  mU- 


llon  In  Government  assistance  annually,  out- 
lined a  program  for  redeveloping  tranip  or 
bulk  shipping  operations,  which  now  receive 
nothing  in  direct  subsidies. 

The  Committee  of  Amerloan  Steamship 
Lines,  which  represents  14  of  the  Nation's 
15  subsidized  operators,  estimated  the  pro- 
gram would  cost  the  Government  $1.3  billion 
over  a  25-year  period.  But  they  emphasized 
that  they  did  not  want  any  outlay  by  the 
Government  to  cut  into  their  own  subsidies. 

In  a  28-page  report  the  committee  declared 
that  the  "decision  whether  or  not  to  ex- 
tend direct  Government  aid  on  a  long-term 
basis  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
a  modem,  bulk-cargo  fleet  should  be  decided 
promptly  by  Government."  The  report  ac- 
knowledged "It  Is  not  a  simple  decision." 

The  report  noted  that  the  Nation's  bulk 
trade,  consisting  primarily  of  petroleum  and 
ore  imports,  had  Increased  140  million  tons 
over  the  last  13  years.  Althoiigh  the  cargoes 
represent  only  20  percent  on  a  value  basis, 
they  constitute  85  percent  of  the  Nation's 
foreign-trade  tonnage.  U-S.-flag  shlp>s  carry 
less  than  5  percent  of  this  tonnage. 

The  committee  estimated  tbat  a  100-shlp 
program  for  25  years  would  eost  some  $850 
million  in  operating  subsidies.  Operating 
subsidies  are  granted  chiefly  to  put  a  U.S. 
shipowner's  labor  costs  on  a  par  with  those 
of  foreign  competitors. 

The  construction  subsidy  oosts  were  put 
at  $213  million  for  30  vessels  averaging  55,000 
deadweight  tons  and  $252  million  for  70 
other  ships  averaging  25,000  deadweight  tons. 

TTCB    1936    ACT   APPLIES 

Construction  subsidies  are  designed  to  en- 
able a  shipowner  to  buy  a  ship  constructed 
in  the  United  States  for  the  price  at  which 
he  coiild  pvirchase  it  tn  a  foreign  shipyard. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  limits 
operating  subsidy  to  common-carrier  liners 
by  requiring  operation  on  regular  routes. 
This  means  there  Is  no  Government  aid  for 
the  btilk-cargo  fleet,  the  study  pointed  out. 

"A  long-range  contractual  commitment  of 
aid  to  a  bulk  fleet  based  on  operating  and 
vessel  price  parity  will  Involve  yearly  ap- 
propriations for  shipyard  and  operating  sub- 
sidy estimated  to  cost  about  952  million  per 
year  for  a  100-shlp,  25-year  program,"  the 
report  said. 

*Tf  any  new  policy  Is  contemplated  for 
subsidizing  a  U5.-flag  bulk-cargo  fleet,  the 


Government  should  assure  Itself,  before  Ma- 
dertaklng  this  extension  of  the  subsidy-sup- 
port program,  that  manning  of  both  sub- 
sidized liner  fleet  and  the  new  bulk  fleet  win 
be  at  levels  appropriate  for  modem,  mech- 
anized vessels,"  the  report  added. 

Any  "arbitrary  or  experimental  reductions" 
In  the  cxirrent  subsidies  for  the  300-odd  gen- 
eral-cargo ships  would  be  "imwlse,"  the  re- 
port asserted. 

Any  signlflcant  change  in  this  phase  of 
the  maritime-aid  program  "could  seriously 
Jeopardize  the  continued  strength  of  this 
one  viable  segment  of  our  merchant  marine 
and  restilt  both  in  a  cessation  of  new  con- 
struction and  a  flight  of  capital  from  the 
industry." 

The  committee  cited  several  arguments 
for  the  bulk  fleet.  It  said  such  a  fleet  would 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  bal- 
ance of  payments;  would  maintain  an  active 
pool  of  trained  U.S.  seamen,  and  would  re- 
duce the  dependence  of  the  Nation  on  foreign 
fleets  to  meet  Its  growing  Import  needs. 


Public  Opinion  Poll — 15th  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESElirrATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31. 1965 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  results  of  my  request  for  the  opin- 
ions of  residents  of  the  15th  Conirres- 
slonal  District  of  Illinois  on  some  of  the 
problems  facing  our  Nation.  I  was  grati- 
fied by  the  tremendous  response  to  my 
poll— with  a  total  of  18,745  completed 
questionnaires  returned  to  me  and  tabu- 
lated as  of  March  26. 

The  results  of  the  poll  are  as  follows: 


Rendu  of  Representative  Charlotte  T.  Reid's  public  opinion  poll 


I.  Do  yoa  feel  tbat  fiscal  responalbOlty  demands  tbat  the  Federal  Government  must  operate  withhi  a  balanced  budget? 

B«^>Me  oroeflclt  nnancing,  the  temporary  national  debt  limit  has  been  increased  by  $31,000,000,000  In  the  last  4  years.    Do  you  favor  ti»  adinin- 
*tratJon  8  request  for  a  further  Increase  In  the  national  debt  limit  beyond  the  present  $324,000,000,000? 
I.  Preaident  Jcrimson  is  asking  Congress  to  approve  a  greatly  expanded  program  of  Federal  aid  to  education  at  all  ieveii^preschooi  Vo  naduate^ 
Increaringtha  fiscal  year  1966  education  budget  to  a  total  of  $8.«)0,000,000,  with  $1,500,000,000  of  this  in  completely  new  programs, 

(a)  Do  yon  favor  this  greatly  expanded  Federal  aid  to  education  program? 

(b)  Do  yoo  favor  aid  to  students  in  both  private  and  parochial  scnools? ^."""IIIIIIIII] 

4.  Do  you  favor  the  administration's  compulsory  plan  to  provide  limited  hospital  and  nursing  home  care  for  people  over  65,  regardless  of  need,  to  be 

nnanoed  througb  new  payroll  taxes  on  present  employees  and  employers  covered  by  social  securit  y? 
6.  Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  which  would  allow  prayer  and  Bible  reading  on  a  voluntary  basis  in  our  public  schoois.'thcreby  r»^' 

sanding  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions?.. >  j   ■^ 

«.  Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  to  return  to  each  inidividuai  StateltrrYght  "to  appott 

other  than  population  If  Its  citizens  so  desire? 

'■  ^**  K  **'  **^.'^!V??.*'"??  Act^Permite  the  individual  Stotee  to  pass  '•right'towOTk-'lawsTf  they  so'des'lrV'E^^ 

tliereby  maKlng  It  Illegal  for  a  Stote  to  pass  a  "right  to  work"  law? „  a  u     »       ot«»iu  «>»-««, 

8.  Do  you  favor  the  administration's  proposal  to  revise  the  McCarran-Walter  Immigration  A"ct  to  abolish  the  national'oririii' quote  Vj^teri'toeetaiv' 

Ush  a  general  quota  pool  not  based  on  country  of  origin,  and  to  increase  the  total  number  of  Immigrants  coming  to  the  United  States? 

».  uo  you  favor  an  agricultural  program  which  would  provide  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  level  of  price  supports  and  production  controls? ".' 

10.  uo  you  lavor — 

(a)  U.S.  aid  to  Communist-bloc  nations?. 

(b)  Expanded  trade  with  Communist-bloc  nations?. l."l"""l""["l"[l[ll^ 
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Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Bill,  1966 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OF    COLORADO 

IX  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1965 
The  House  In  Committee  of  tiie  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  \mder 
consideration  the  bUl  (HH.  6767)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966.  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  take  this 
time  especially  to  commend  the  appro- 
priating committee  on  expenditures  for 
the  fine  work  which  has  been  done  in 
this  particular  department  by  this  par- 
ticular subcommittee.  I  should  like  to 
mention  each  member  Individually,  be- 
cause this  is  a  committee  which  works 
very  closely  with  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Jnsular  Affairs. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  see  a  new 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  any  kind 
take  the  floor  and  have  at  his  fingertips 
the  factual  knowledge  Chairman  DIr^r^oN 
has  had  this  afternoon  in  presenting  his 
legislation  and  in  answering  questions. 
He  has  done  an  admirable  job.    He  has 
taken  over,  of  course,  from  a  great  Amer- 
ican, a  great  builder  of  the  American 
land  and  for  the  American  people,  whom 
we  honor  every  time  he  gets  to  the  floor 
and  every  time  we  see  him  in  action,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  Congressman  Kir- 
wan.    It  can  truly  be  said  that  Congress- 
man "Mike"  Kirwan  is  a  friend  of  people. 
It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  the 
next  two  Members  on  the  majority  side 
are  former  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  author- 
izing committee  for  most  of  the  expendi- 
tures handled  by  this  subcommittee.    I 
refer  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mrs.  Hansen]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Marsh]  .    We  hated 
to  see  them  leave  our  committee.    They 
are  doing  an  admirable  piece  of  work  on 
their  new  committee. 

Over  on  the  other  side,  it  rather  does 
my  heart  good  to  hear  people  stand  up 
and  talk  about  the  Indians,  and  to  have 
Dr.  Reifel,  the  Member  from  South  Da- 
kota, a  member  of  the  Indian  race,  stand 
up  with  all  the  knowledge  that  he  has  at 
his  disposal  and  be  able  to  give  us  the 
picture  as  he,  a  member  of  that  race, 
understands  It,  in  the  bringing  out  of  a 
bill  which  is  apparently  satisfactory  to 
mm.  He  honors  all  citizens  of  our  coun- 
tiy  regardless  of  race,  by  the  use  of  his 
talents. 

The  new  Member  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  McDade]  has  taken  over  on  the  sub- 
committee and  is  learning  his  position 
well. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  call  at- 
tention to  the  fine  services  which  Mr. 
Wilhelm  has  provided  in  years  past  as 
staff  member.  Now  his  duties  are  being 
taken  over  by  Mr.  Evans,  who  Is  doing 
fine  work. 

I  should  especially  like  to  commend  the 
committee  for  bringing  so  many  factual 


matters  into  its  report.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting report.  It  Is  a  report  from,  which 
many  of  us  can  gapther  facts  that  will  be 
very  useful  to  us  as  we  go  about  our 
everyday  work. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation that  the  committee  has  seen 
fit  to  follow  through  with  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  bill  as  it  was  written 
here  on  the  floor  of  this  body.  Federal 
funds  in  tliis  program  were  to  be  used 
on  a  50-50  matching  as  such  funds  are 
to  be  contributed  to  the  States.  The 
action  of  this  committee  keeps  that  pol- 
icy intact — 50  percent  matching  and  not 
40  percent  as  proposed  by  the  executive 
department  is  to  be  the  criteria. 

Many  of  the  pe<vle  representing  the 
States  in  their  support  of  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  bill  did  so  with 
this  understanding.  I  am  glad  that  the 
committee  hEis  seen  fit  to  go  contrary 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  this  respect. 

Also,  I  think  it  Is  well  cmce  again  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  monbers  of 
the  committee  and  of  the  House  gener- 
ally the  fine  relationsliip  that  the  au- 
thorizing committee  has  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  this  legisla- 
tive situation.     Relative  to  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Office  of  Saline  Water, 
this  committee  recognized  the  fact  that 
what  the  executive  department  recom- 
mended— and  for  that  matter  what  even 
the    Bureau    of    the    Budget    recom- 
mended— was    practically    all     of    the 
money  that  had  been  authorized  for  the 
saline  water  program  and  yet  the  au- 
thorization for  the  saline  water  program 
does  not  end  until  the  end  of  fiscal  1967. 
Keeping  that  in  mind  and  wishing  to 
have  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  carried  on  in  an  orderly  and  effi- 
cient manner,  the  committee  saw  fit  to 
divide  the  appropriations  between  fiscal 
1966  and  fiscal  1967.     This  to  me  is  keep- 
ing faith  not  only  with  the  authorizing 
committee  but  also  keying  faith  with 
Congress.    If  this  program  is  to  be  in- 
creased and  extended,  it  Is  up  to  this 
body  to  do  it  and  not  for  the  executive 
or    administrative    department    of    the 
Government  to  defeat  our  purposes  by 
sp>ending  the  money  before  the  matter 
of  added  and  additional  has  been  thor- 
oughly studied  and  the  necessity  for  the 
increases   in    authorization    have   been 
proved. 

All  in  all  may  I  say  thank  you  to  this 
fine  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  a  job  well  done. 


A  World  They  Nerer  Made— Luckily 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31,  1965 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Washington  Star  carried  a  timely 
article  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  regarding 
the  waste  of  energy  and  intellect  that 
characterizes  a  small  but  vocal  element 


of  America's  college-age  youth.    Unfor-  * 
tunately,    Mr.   Jones'    observations   are 
true. 

He  vividly  points  out  the  lack  of  re- 
sponsibility of  the  aimless  student  pro- 
test groups  and  beatniks  and  their 
warped  outlook  on  life  in  our  country 
and  excessive  criticisms  of  our  national 
policies.  He  succinctly  drives  h(Hne  the 
point  that  today's  young  people  should 
utilize  their  talents  more  productively 
thereby  earning  the  privileges  of  free- 
dom and  justifying  their  parents'  labors 
and  sacrifices  which  made  it  possible. 

I  believe  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  suscribe  to  Mr.  Jones'  sentiments. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  "A 
World  They  Never  Made — ^Luckily"  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

A  World  Thet  Nevxb  Made — ^LucKn,T 
(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 

I  have  been  visiting  a  couple  of  our  great 
northern  universities  and  In  one  of  than  I 
spent  half  an  hoxir  sitting  around  the  kooUe 
comer  looking  at  and  listening  to  the  beats 
and  the  zens. 

The  kookle  comer  usually  occupies  part  of 
the  large  basement  snack  bars  in  the  student 
union  buildings  where  coffee  Is  chei^)  and 
talk  Is  priceless.  For  laboratory  examples  of 
sophomorlc  sophistry  and  contrived  eccen- 
tricity you  can't  beat  it. 

It  is  a  place  where  aversion  to  soap  has 
somehow  been  confused  with  profundity. 
Here  Is  where  the  beards  gather,  and  the  girls 
in  blue  jeans  and  boots  carry  guitars.  Sheep 
dog  hairdos  and  Neanderthal  haircuts  are  a 
dime  a  gross.  But  saddest  of  aU  Is  the  uni- 
form— the  uniform  of  the  slob. 

The  kookle  comer  abounds  with  talk — 
high  flown,  furious,  cynical,  or  bitter.  No 
one  has  much  experience,  and  not  many  are 
really  very  good  students,  but  oork-welght 
Ideas  feathered  by  polysyllabic  words  are 
batted  back  and  forth  like  badminton  birds, 
and  everyone  imagines  he  Is  enunciating 
great  truths. 

At  the  round  table  next  to  me  I  tuned  in 
on  a  Niagara  of  conversation  between  one 
musk  ox,  two  male  airedales,  two  nanny 
goats,  and  a  chitterlng  chimpanzee  about 
the  evils  of  American  militarists  and  our 
"Imperialist  posture"  In  Vietnam.  They  were 
sympathizing  with  themselves  over  the  pos- 
slbUity  of  being  caught  Inside  a  fireball,  and 
a  proposed  protest  march  was  under  discus- 
sion. 

The  musk  ox  laughed  bitterly  and  shook 
his  shaggy  head. 

"It's  a  world  I  never  made,"  he  said. 
Now,  there,  of  course,  was  truth. 
For  all  the  frightening  ImpUcatlODs  of  a 
technology  that  can  now  destroy  continents 
(which  the  musk  ox  and  his  friends  had 
nothing  to  do  with)  there  are  several  other 
things  they  had  nothing  to  do  with,  either. 
One  was  the  building  of  the  great  univer- 
sity, the  product  of  millions  of  man-hours 
behind  the  plow,  In  the  snow-drifted  lumber 
camps,  in  the  foundries  and  offices.    It  was 
buUt   because  citizens,  most  of  whom  had 
never  seen  the  Inside  of  a  college  clasarooin. 
were  prepared  to  contribute  an  enormous 
value   of   cheese,   wheat,   automobUes,   and 
pulp,  which  they  might  otherwise  hawe  put 
in  their  own  pockets,  to  the  higher  education 
of  their  chUdren,  Including  the  musk  ox. 

There  have  been  other  dividends  frcxn  the 
world  he  never  made.  One  is  life.  If  per- 
sons now  long  dead  had  not  dissected  plague 
victims,  exj)erimented  with  dangerous  pox 
postules,  and  permitted  themselves  to  be 
bitten  by  anopheles  mosquitoes,  three  of  the 
six  places  at  that  roundtable  would  be 
vacant. 

The  musk  ox  and  hU  friends  may  plan  a 
protest  march  In  safety  because  men  long 
forgotten  chose  to  die  at  barricades.     Th« 
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fact  that  the  denial  of  this  right  in  far-off 
Selma,  Ala.,  gains  the  top  headlines  Indicate 
the  meas^ire  of  the  victory.  The  musk  oz 
may  go  to  the  university  library  and  read 
txx>ks  sneering  at  representative  democracy 
and  advocating  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  because  men  risked  death  for 
freedom  of  speech  in  the  world  he  never 
made. 

Ah,  yes.  The  musk  ox  Is  against  militar- 
ism and  war.  On  tbU  campus  tbe  week  after 
the  military  ball  there  Is  the  antlmlUtary 
ball.  The  beats  and  the  members  of  ad  hoc 
committees  for  this  and  that  are  out  In  force. 

When  I  was  In  college  I  was  sure  that  wars 
were  made  by  shadowy  merchants  of  death, 
{H-omotlng  their  huge  munitions  Industries 
frcxn  castles  In  Switzerland.  Weapons  made 
wars.  Disarmament,  even  If  only  we  dis- 
armed, was  the  answer. 

So,  I  laughed  at  my  friend,  Andy,  who  was 
In  ROTC,  wasting  his  time  In  the  afternoons 
parading  around  with  that  rldlculovis 
Springfield  on  his  shoulder. 

When  the  roof  fell  In  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
Andy  and  a  thin  khaki  line  were  over  on 
Bataan.  Andy  never  got  back.  But  he 
bought  a  little  time  while  the  rest  of  us 
could  build  some  ships,  go  through  crash 
training,  and  get  over  to  restore  the  situa- 
tion. 

"World  1  never  made."  There  Is  euphoria 
in  self-pity,  comfort  In  blaming  the  older 
generation,  smugness  In  unbarbered  rebellion 
that  Is  not  much  else. 

I  wonder  what  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  m\iBk  ox,  the  alredales,  the  nanny  goats, 
and  the  chimp  will  say  about  the  world  their 
parents  made. 


Resolved,  That  the  Erie  County  American 
Legion,  regularly  convened  this  26th  day  of 
March  1965,  go  on  record  as  ui;glng  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  to  preserve  this 
mansion,  and  hereby  urge  all  citizens  of  Biif- 
falo  and  svirroundlng  areas  to  Join  with  the 
American  Legion  In  exerting  all  efforts  to 
preserve  the  rich  heritage  of  the  Wilcox  Man- 
sion; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  all  Legionnaires  and  Le- 
gionnaires' friends  be  urged  to  write  to  Sec- 
retary Udall  requesting  the  use  of  every  force 
at  his  command  to  bring  the  preservation  of 
the  Ansley  Wilcox  Mansion  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

Michael  J.  Kogutek. 

Erie  County  Commander- 


The  Ansley  Wilcox  Mansion,  National 
Historic  Site 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  NEW   TOBS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17. 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  spon- 
sor of  legislation  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  preservation  of  the  Ansley 
Wilcox  Mansion  In  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  as  a 
national  historic  site,  I  am  most  pleased 
with  the  tremendous  response  we  have 
had  In  favor  of  its  preservation.  Local 
citizens  have  offered  and  given  their 
services  to  keep  this  property  in  repair 
until  such  time  as  action  can  be  taken 
to  make  It  a  national  shrine. 

Many  groups  and  organizations  have 
gone  on  record  in  suppwt  of  this  pro- 
posal. Most  recently,  the  Erie  County 
American  Legion  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  which  I  in- 
clude at  this  pHjint  In  the  Record,  under 
unanimous  consent: 

Whereas  Theodore  Rooeevelt.  23d  President 
of  these  United  States,  took  the  oath  of  office 
in  the  year  1901  In  the  famous  Ansley  Wilcox 
Mansion  on  Delaware  Avenue,  In  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y.;  and 

Whereas  various  organizations  and  promi- 
nent citizens  have  to  date  thwarted  efforts 
to  demolish  this  historical  buUding,  and 

Whereas  we.  as  community  spirited  Le- 
gionnaires, flrmly  believe  the  Ansley  Wilcox 
Mansion  should  be  preserved  as  a  memorial 
to  President  Theodore  Roosevelt :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 


Who  Speaks  for  the  Chnrch? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  196S 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  day  of  national  stress  it 
is  fitting  that  one  of  the  great  leaders  of 
national  religious  life  has  spoken  out 
regarding  the  part  that  the  church  takes 
in  events.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  might 
give  full  attention  to  the  following  arti- 
cle by  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris, 
Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star,  March 
28,  1965: 

Who  Speaks  for  the  Chtjrch? 

(By  Dr.   Fredericlc  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain, 

U.S.  Senate) 

A  fear-haunted  question  Is  raised  In  a  re- 
cent letter  from  a  highly  Intelligent  life  long 
friend,  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  a  great 
eastern  city.  He  poses  an  agonizing  query 
growing  out  of  the  disruptloti  and  disloca- 
tion in  contemporary  yeasty  humanity.  He 
asks,  "Into  what  Icind  of  a  world  are  our 
grandchildren  headed?"  An  influential  Ctom- 
munlst,  who  is  Judas  to  his  U.S.  citizenship, 
answered  in  the  dedication  of  a  book  he  wrote 
some  years  ago — "To  my  great-grandson, 
J.W.K.,  who  will  live  in  a  Communist  United 
States."  That  would  mean  that  he  would 
live  under  a  coercive  government  where  the 
vote  is  not  denied  to  Just  a  tiny  minority 
but  in  a  system  in  which  no  one  is  allowed 
to  vote  except  where  the  baBot  is  stamped 
by  a  dictator. 

Concerning  the  right  to  vote  in  our  land, 
this  is  a  time  of  seething  emotion  bordering 
on  hysteria.  In  some  demonstrations  dunce 
caps  and  martyr  halos  are  strangely  mixed. 

In  such  a  time  it  needs  to  be  said,  espe- 
ciaUy  to  the  churchmen  who  are  so  aroused, 
that  in  facing  squarely  domestic  adjustments 
to  meet  the  tests  of  true  government  by 
the  people,  the  unpardonable  sin  is  for 
Americans  out  of  zeal  to  redress  any  na- 
tional flaws,  to  allow  themselves,  unknow- 
ingly, to  be  used  by  a  sinister  world  conspir- 
acy against  human  dignity.  This  blasphem- 
ous system  is  engaged  in  a  lying  world 
CEimpaign  to  utterly  distort  the  true  image  of 
this  Nation  of  our  pride  and  prayer.  The 
hate  America  propaganda,  whose  poison  is  be- 
ing blown  around  the  planet,  Is  born  of  com- 
munism's fear  complex  that  the  United 
States,  with  its  material  and  moral  might,  is 
the  one  and  only  power  that  can  thunder  to 
this  scourge  of  fetters — you  shall  not  pass. 
Never  in  history  has  there  been  such  a 
colossal  campaign  to  peddle  lies  about  any 


country.  Lenin's  directions  are  now  In  full 
operation  that  any  distortion  or  prevarica- 
tlon  is  permissible  if  It  advances  the  cause 
he  fathered. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  charge  being  made 
about  imperialistic  America  Is  that  the  one- 
tenth  of  its  population  belonging  to  the 
Negro  race,  the  descendants  of  slaves 
snatched  from  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa, 
are  here  treated  with  contempt,  denied  vM 
opportunities  for  advancement,  and  in  sp;te 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  held  in 
virtual  subjection.  American  Negroes  th'  u- 
sands  of  miles  from  home,  members  of  Joey 
Adams  entertainment  group  totirlng  the 
world,  nailed  down  that  lie  at  a  public  ques- 
tion and  answer  period  in  a  foreign  coui.,t!y. 
They  were  being  taunted  by  Communistic 
stooges  about  the  place  of  their  race  in 
America.  One  of  the  quartet  Indignantly 
answered  for  them  all.  Glarmg  at  the  ques- 
tioners he  said,  "Listen,  pals,  outside  of 
heaven  there  is  only  one  place  I  want  to  be 
and  that's  the  United  States.  Sure,  we  go: 
problems,  but  we've  got  laws,  and  we've  got 
courts,  and  we've  got  miUlons  of  Americar.s 
of  all  races  and  creeds  and  all  colors,  wi.o 
are  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives  to  make 
possible  the  freedom  of  a  man  called  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  We've  got  It  made  In  ovj 
country."  This  black  man  was  exjKising  tlie 
fiction  of  the  communistic  line. 

Let  no  one  in  America,  now  deeply  con- 
cerned about  voting  rights  for  some  groups 
belonging  to  one-tenth  of  our  p>opulation,  be 
so  naive  as  to  be  obvious  to  the  ugly  fact  thrt 
the  communistic  conspiracy  which  is  out  to 
deny  the  sacred  right  of  the  vote  for  every- 
body, is  using  the  present  agitation  In  Amer- 
ica to  advance  their  own  evil  cause.  There 
is  more  back  of  that  statement  than  can  be 
put  in  this  article. 

The  question  we  are  raising  here  with  i.o 
condemnation  for  religiotis  leaders  who  are 
marching  today  in  a  cause  that  grip*  thtir 
conscience.  Is:  Have  these  same  leaders  any 
vivid  realization  of  what  is  In  store  for  all 
Americans  if  the  world  objectives  of  that 
blasphemous,  godless  system,  are  attained? 
And,  make  no  mistake  about  it.  It  Is  so  t.ir 
on  its  way  as  to  blanch  our  faces  with  fe..r. 
But  with  this  menace  hanging  like  a  Dama- 
scus sword  over  the  fragile  thread  of  our  lili- 
erties,  are  these  same  religious  leaders  so 
vociferous  now  as  they  deal  with  growing 
pains  of  a  democracy,  equally  vocal  as  they 
face  the  most  dastardly  system  the  ages  hi.ve 
known?  It  Is  a  tragic  fact  that  the  answer 
to  that  question  must  be  "No."  Among  thrre 
who  are  assuming  national  and  world  leader- 
ship among  the  churches,  it  must  l>e  ad- 
mitted that  BO  far  as  communism  is  con- 
cerned, there  is,  to  use  a  scriptural  phmse, 
"A  silence  that  could  be  heard  in  heaven." 

One  of  these  leaders  has  said,  "Let  us  quit 
moralizing  about  communism  and  to  com- 
munism." His  word  for  that  conspiracy,  r.r.d 
that  of  many  of  his  colleagues,  is  accom- 
modation, coexistence,  cooperation.  We  axe 
speaking  now^  of  Protestant  leadertliip. 
Thank  God  the  Roman  Catholics  are  arrayed 
against  religions  most  malignant  foe.  Wc  r.'.d 
to  God  that  in  every  church  In  America  the 
p>erils  of  this  godless  force  were  being  poured 
Into  the  minds  of  the  young — and,  of  tlie 
older.  Would  that  every  church,  as  its 
bounden  duty,  would  have  its  entire  nT-in- 
bership  familiar  with  every  chapter  o:  J. 
Edgar  Hoover's  "Masters  of  Deceit."  There 
could  be  no  more  effective  antidote  to  the 
tragically  mistaken  attitude  of  some  chinch 
leaders  as  they  encourage  the  coming  genera- 
tion to  stroke  the  ferocious  leopard  (which 
has  not  changed  its  spots)  and  to  murmur, 
"pretty  pussy." 

It  is  high  time  for  religious  people  of  e\  ery 
name  ot  sign  to  raise  the  question  in  this 
time  of  dire  crisis,  "Who  speaks  for  the 
church?" 


Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Lists 
Recommendations 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  the  honor  of  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  Recreation  and  Wildlife  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congi'ess.  Last  summer  this  committee 
met  at  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress' 
51st  annual  meeting  here  in  Washington, 
and  discussed  a  number  of  vital  issues 
and  made  worthwhile  recommendations 
on  the  use,  conservation,  and  control 
of  America's  vast  water  resources. 

The  committee,  presided  over  by  Mfv 
George  S.  Smith,  mayor  of  Easton,  Pa., 
adopted  resolutions  on  several  topics,  in- 
cluding the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers policy  on  recreational  aspects  of 
reservoir  projects  and  the  Tocks  Island 
recreational  project. 

I  think  this  committee's  views  should 
be  of  interest  to  a  number  of  my  collea- 
gues in  the  House  of  Representatives.  At 
this  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  Recreation  and  Wildlife 
Committee  report  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 
Repcrt   op  thi   CoMMrrm  on  Recrkatiou 

.^^-n  WrnDLiPK  at  thi  51st  National  Con- 

V.NTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RrVERS  AND  HAR- 
BORS Congress 

Tiie  Committee  on  Recreation  and  Wildlife 
cf  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
cor.vened  at  the  51st  annual  convention  in 
Wo.^hington,  In  the  Virginia  Room  of  the 
Ma v'iower  Hotel,  at  10  a.m.,  Jime  3,  1964. 

Ti.e  meeting  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Georg© 
S.  Smith,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Easton,  Pa.,  a 
delegate  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
acted  as  temporary  chairman  In  the  absence 
of  Representative  Ed  Edmondson,  of  Okla- 
homa.    The  secretary  was  L.  E.  Elsenhauer  of 
Van  Wert,  Olilo,  a  member  of  the  Ohio  dele- 
guti  n.    Rollcall  was  taken  and  the  foUowlng 
members    of    the    ccwnmltte©    were   present: 
Robert  H.  Anderson,  Ohio;  Prank  W.  Dressier, 
Pennsylvania;  Ney  C.  Landrum,  Florida;  Ran- 
dolph. Hodges,  Florida;  Richard  B.  Hellstrom, 
n  rda;    Andrew   Wyosky,    Ohio;    Valein    A. 
GL-e'.air,   Louisiana;    J.   C.    Tlmman,   Loulsl- 
ai. ,;    Carroll  Swearlngen,  Texas;    Donald  A. 
Young.  Maine;  WUliam  E.  MUler,  Jr.,  Penn- 
syhania;    Clayton    M.    Hoff,   Delaware;    Ver- 
nor.  Deal,  North  Carolina;   Howard  B.  Boe- 
wc;i.  Texas;  C.  B.  Gutermuth,  Washington, 
DC;  Hays  Arnold,  Georgia;  K.  K.  Kennedy, 
Fl:-rida;  Joseph  R.  Snyder,  Missoiirl;  WUmer 
McCutcheon,  Florida;    William  J.  Sheehan, 
Oh'o;   R.  L.  McKinney,  Jr.,  Texas;    MarshaU 
N  Dana.  Oregon. 
Tliere  were  no  conmiittee  reports. 
Til  ere  was  no  old  btislness. 
Unfinished  bvisiness:    Mr.  Prank  Dressier, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Water  Resources 
Association    of    the    Delaware    River    Basin 
presented  a  statement  of  the  water  resources 
a^scx-iation  calling  for  the  support  and  es- 
tablishment of  national  recreation  areas  as 
intetn-al  parts  of  selected  reservoir  projects. 
Th?  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Rwreation  and  Wildlife  Committee: 

"I*  Is  resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Rec- 
reaiion  and  WUdllfe  that  tbe  President  cxf 
the  United  States  be  requested  to  require 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to:  (1) 
Apply  the  criteria  contained  in  the  Recrea- 


tion Advisory  Council's  Policy  ClrCTilar  Na 
1  to  each  reservoir  project  It  has  under  study 
to  determine  If  a  national  recreation  area 
Bbould  be  developed  as  an  Integral  part  of 
any  or  all  of  these  projects;  (2)  report  tbe 
results  of  these  tests  to  the  Recreation  Ad- 
visory Council;  and  (3)  to  support  the  crea- 
tion of  those  reservoir-centered  national 
recreation  areas  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
determines  meets  aU  of  or  the  major  criteria 
m  Policy  Circular  No.  1." 

The  conunlttee  unanimously  adopted  this 
resolution. 

An  amendment  was  proposed  by  Randolph 
Hodges,  Tallabassee,  Fla.,  and  seconded  by 
K.  K.  Kennedy,  Ocala,  Fla.,  that  the  follow- 
ing addition  to  the  previous  resolution  In- 
clude, "flood  control  projects  In  addition  to 
resen-olr  projects."  This  amendment  was 
unanimously  approved. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  supporting 
the  proposed  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Pimd  Act  of  1964  (H.R.  3846)  which  reads  as 
follows: 

"Whereas  the  outdoor  recreation  needs  of 
the  American  people  are  expected  to  triple 
within  the  next  35  years;   and 

"Whereas  the  public  demand  for  water- 
related  recreation  activities  Is  growing  even 
faster  than  the  demand  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion generaUy;  and 

"VThereas  the  proposed  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Pimd  Act  of  1964  (HJl.  3846) 
would  authorize  an  orderly,  fiscally  respon- 
sible and  timely  jwx)gram  for  helping  to 
finance  an  expanded  local,  State,  and  Nation- 
al efifort  to  provide  adequate  outdoor  recrea- 
tion opportunities  for  the  American  people: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Recre- 
ation and  Wildlife,  51st  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
does  hereby  endorse  the  principles  of  HJL 
3846  and  urges  its  prompt  enactment  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

The  resolution  was  proposed  by  C.  R. 
Gutermuth  and  seconded  by  Andrew  Wyosky. 
The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  regarding  the 
wilderness  bill  currently  before  the  Congrees 
of  the  United  States  and  seconded  by  Robert 
H.  Anderson,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  reso- 
lution is  as  foUows: 

"The  Committee  on  Recreation  and  Wild- 
life endorses  In  principle  the  recommenda- 
tion to  maintain  the  areas  that  have  been 
designated  as  wilderness,  as  provided  In  H.R. 
930." 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 
A  resolution  regarding  Tocks  Island  recrea- 
tion project  was  Introduced  by  Clayton  M. 
Hoff,   of   Delaware   and   seconded    by   C.   B. 
Gutermuth  of  Washington,  D.C. 

"It  is  hereby  resolved  by  the  Committee  on 
Recreation  and  Wildlife  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  that  the  pro- 
posal for  recreation  projects  In  the  Tocks 
Island  area  having  met  all  the  reqiilrements 
as  set  down  by  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission,  to  wit,  having  a 
spacious  area,  located  and  designed  to 
acbieve  a  higb  recreation  carrying  capacity 
Within  the  region  of  service,  to  assure  Inter- 
atate  patronage,  although  nonurban  In 
chsj-acter  strategically  located  within  easy 
driving  distance,  having  recreation  as  the 
dominant  or  primary  resource  manag«nent 
purpose,  and  being  established  in  an  area 
where  other  Federal  and  non-Federal  pro- 
grams will  not  fulflU  the  high  priority  recre- 
ation needs  in  the  foreseeable  future." 

The  establishment  of  the  Tocks  Island 
recreation  area  is  fully  endorsed  and  carried 
unanimously 


William  J.  Sheehan,  Andrew  Wyosky,  Frank 

Recreational  Activities  Committee  (includ- 
ing boating) :  L.  E.  Elisenhauer,  chairman; 
Ney  C.  T.«T<riniTn,  Robert  H.  Anderson,  C.  R. 
Gutermuth. 

Wildlife  Committee  (terrestrial  and 
aviary) :  Donald  A.  Young,  K.  K.  Kennedy, 
Andrew  Wyosky.  C.  R.  Gutermuth,  chair- 
man. 

Wildlife,  fish,  and  other  aquatic  life:  Ran- 
dolph Hodges,  chairman:  Hays  Arnold. 
Harold  G.  Wilm,  C.  R.  Gutermuth.  Mr. 
Strickland. 

These  men  were  named  as  the  nuclei  of 
committee.  Each  chairman  was  authorized 
to  name  sufBclent  memberB  frMn  the  Rec- 
reation and  Wildlife  Committee  to  sorve  on 
the  subcommittee  so  as  to  total  nine 
members. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  11:30  ajn. 


The  following  committees  were  appointed 
for  the  year,  1964-65  with  Instructions  to 
report  on  pertinent  subjects  at  the  next 
annualy  meeting  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress. 

Parks  and  Recreation  Areas  Committee 
(land    use)  :    Clayton    M.    Hoff,    chairman; 


Statement  on  Unemployment  Insurance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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or   CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31. 1965 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  statement  by  the 
APL-CIO  Executive  Council  on  Unem- 
plojrment  Insurance  at  Bal  Harbour,  Fla. 
on  February  23. 1965: 

Statement  by  thi  APL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cn.    ON    Unemplotidbtt    INSxmANCK.    Bal 
Harbour,  Fla,  PKBBtTABT  28.   1965 
The  AFL-CIO  welcomes  the  expressed  con- 
cerned of  the  President  over  the  condition 
of  the  unemployment  Insurance  system.    We 
look  forward  to  his  niore  extended  message 
on  this  subject,  and  we  urge  early  action  by 
the  Congress. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  jobless  pay  pro- 
gram have  distressed  unemployed  workers  for 
many  years.  Right  now  with  4.8  million 
unemployed,  only  2  million  of  these — con- 
siderably less  than  half — are  drawing  bene- 
fits. 

We  have  shown  again  and  again  th«  de- 
ficiencies In  coverage.  In  eligibility  require- 
ments, in  the  amounts  and  duration  of  bene- 
fits. These  llmltatons  add  up  to  a  most 
serous  Indictment  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program.  Of  every  five  wage  or  salary  dol- 
lars lost  as  a  result  of  unemployment,  only 
one  Is  recovered  by  the  Jobless  benefits  sys- 
tem. 

The  following  changes  are  necessary  to 
modernize  the  program.  They  can  be  put 
Into  effect  without  changing  the'  basic  Fed- 
eral-State structure  of  our  system: 

First,  coverage  should  be  extended  to  In- 
clude all  establishments  without  regard  to 
the  number  of  employees,  employees  In  non- 
profit Institutions,  farmworkers,  and  all 
others  who  can  be  given  protection  consist- 
ent with  good  administration.  Workers  who 
are  employed  fcM-  short  successive  periods  In 
different  States  should  be  allowed  to  aocvmiu- 
late  their  work  experience  both  for  deter- 
mining their  eligibility  as  weU  as  tac  cal- 
culating their  benefit  amount.  Great  Lakes 
seamen  should  receive  equal  treatment  with 
other  covered  workers. 

Second,  States  should  be  required  to  pro- 
vide Jobless  workers  with  weekly  benefits 
of  at  least  half  their  weekly  wage  loss,  and 
for  at  least  26  weeks  If  they  cannot  find 
employment  In  that  time.  The  maxlmiim 
weekly  amount  should  be  appropriately  ad- 
Jlisted  to  the  economy  of  each  State  by  set- 
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ting  tbe  benefit  celling  at  no  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  average  wage  level  within  Its 
own  borders.  No  State  should  be  permitted 
to  establish  unreasonable  definitions  of  who 
is  entitled  to  benefits.  Reducing  out-of- 
State  benefits  should  be  prohibited,  and 
Individuals  who  are  tak:ing  approved  training 
should  not  be  disqualified.  All  of  these 
changes  can  be  accomplished  most  easily 
within  the  present  Federal-State  structure 
by  withholding  the  State  offset  (or  reduc- 
tion) In  the  unemployment  Insurance  tax 
where  these  minimum  requirements  are  not 
met. 

Third,  there  should  be  a  Federal  program 
of  benefits  for  the  long-term  unemployed 
whose  Jobs  have  disappeared  because  of  auto- 
mation or  other  changes  In  employment  pat- 
terns or  who  are  caught  In  a  recession  Job 
shortage  and  have  used  up  all  their  benefit 
rights  under  the  State  programs.  They 
should  then  be  entitled  to  Federal  extended 
benefits  for  up  to  6  months  more  If  they 
need  that  much  time  to  complete  their  ad- 
justment and  obtain  employment. 

Lastly,  the  financing  of  the  system  should 
be  strengthened  by  substantially  Increasing 
the  taxable  wage  base,  by  providing  equaliza- 
tion grants  to  States  with  abnormally  high 
benefit  costs,  by  reqvdrlng  solvency  stand- 
ards for  reserve  fimds,  and  by  allowing 
States  to  adjust  tax  rates  without  resort  to 
experience  rating. 

Action  Is  20  years  overdue.  During  all  the 
years  since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  as  we 
have  sought  to  make  the  necessary  basic 
reforms  In  tmemployment  compensation,  we 
have  been  told  In  recession  periods  that  It 
could  not  be  done  then  because  of  the  tax 
burden  that  would  fall  on  Industry.  In  good 
times  we  were  told  It- was  not  necessary.  It 
has  been  the  old  story  of  repairing  the  leaky 
roof.  And  now,  as  the  clouds  of  imemploy- 
ment  are  breaking  Just  a  little  we  hear  the 
familiar  voices  saying  there  Is  no  need  for 
action. 

The  time  to  make  changes  In  our  unem- 
ployment Insurance  system  Is  now. 


Women  Fly  Supersonic  Airliners  at  FAA 
Center  for  Safer  Aviation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

or   NOBTB   CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31. 1965 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  mem- 
bers of  the  Manpower  Subcommit- 
tee are  always  interested  in  examples  of 
effective  use  of  Federal  employees.  Mr. 
Joe  Young,  the  able  columnist  for  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  in  a  recent  Is- 
sue of  that  paper  has  painted  in  dramatic 
words  one  such  story. 

Due  to  the  uniqueness  and  highly  ef- 
fective manner  in  which  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  is  using  part-time  em- 
ployees at  its  research  facility  in  Atlantic 
City,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  Mr. 
Young's  story  of  Sunday,  March  28, 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
Members. 

The  story  follows: 
The  Federal  Spotlight:  Women  Ply  Supeb- 

soNic  AniLiNERS  AT  FAA  Center  for  Safes 

Aviation 

(By  Joseph  Young) 
Atlantic  City. — Mrs.  Anna  Kertz.  an  at- 
tractive hovisewlfe.  Is  piloting  a  supersonic 
transport  plane  at  2,000  miles  an  hour,  which 
minutes  ago  left  New  York's  Kennedy  Air- 


port and  in  little  more  than  an  hour  will  land 
in  Loe  Angeles. 

What's  this?  you  say.  Supersonic  trans- 
port planes  are  still  on  the  drawing  board 
and  are  years  away  from  being  built. 

That's  right.  But  at  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency's  National  AvlaUon  Pacllities  Experi- 
mental Center  here,  a  battery  of  housewives 
and  grandmothers  are  flying  planes  of  the 
future  as  well  as  present  planes  In  existing 
air  traffic  conditions  and  those  that  will  de- 
velop In  the  years  ahead. 

It's  all  simulated  flying,  of  course,  but  done 
on  such  a  realistic  basis,  complete  with  regu- 
lar FAA  controllers,  radar  screens,  etc.,  that 
an  observer  has  a  difficult  time  separating 
reality  from  make-believe. 

STUDY    1970-75    smjATION 

It's  all  part  of  PAA's  program  to  make 
commercial  aviation  more  safe  for  the  flying 
public  as  well  as  safer  for  the  public  on  the 
groxind.  A  considerable  number  of  fatalities 
have  occurred  on  the  grovmd  when  military 
planes  have  crashed  Into  homes  and  public 
buildings. 

With  the  continued  expansion  of  com- 
merlcal  aviation  as  well  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  privately  flown  and  military  planes 
(the  FAA  has  jurisdiction  over  these  air- 
craft also) ,  the  FAA  has  to  make  plans  con- 
stantly for  handling  the  increased  air  traffic, 
both  in  the  air  and  on  takeoffs  and  landings. 
Therefore,  it  must  project  Into  the  future 
5  and  10  years  and  more.  It  cant  wait  vmtil 
the  last  minute  before  decUlng  with  the 
complex  traffic  control  situations. 

To  use  real  planes  In  experimenting  with 
air  traffic  control  on  takeoCT  smd  landings, 
as  well  as  pattern  control  In  the  air,  would 
result  In  carnage  and  Incredible  waste  In 
hiiman  life  and  money. 

Therefore,  FAA  has  set  up  a  simulated  pilot 
center  here,  manned  by  housewives,  who 
are  under  civil  service  and  in  grades  2  and 
3,  Jobs  that  normally  pay  $3,600  to  $5,200 
a  year.  Except  that  these  women,  some  of 
them  grandmothers,  don't  work  on  a  full- 
time  basis.  They  may  work  a  week  or  two 
and  then  be  grotmded  for  a  week  or  so  while 
new  commercial  airline  flight  patterns  are 
mapped  for  them. 

MANY    NEVER   IN  AIR 

Most  of  them  have  never  flown  commer- 
cially and  some  have  never  been  in  a  plane — 
a  real  one  that  Is. 

Most  of  those  who  have  flown  have  been  up 
but  once  and  in  an  FAA  tr^ning  plane  Just 
to  get  the  feel  of  flying. 

But  that  doesn't  prevent  them  from  being 
good  "pilots"  as  far  as  FAA  purposes  are  con- 
cerned. A  2-  or  3-month  training  course  pre- 
pares them  for  their  duties. 

They  sit  before  their  console  control  boards 
with  a  plan  of  the  flight  before  them.  With 
headphones  on,  they  listen  to  Instructions 
from  regular  FAA  controllers  in  adjoining 
rooms. 

The  ladies  use  regular  controls  to  take  off, 
navigate  the  plane  during  the  flight,  adjust 
to  various  altitudes,  observe  holding  pat- 
terns, and  flnally  land  amidst  complicated 
traffic  conditions. 

Although  they  never  leave  the  large  pilot 
control  room  diu-lng  their  working  hours, 
their  flights  take  them  all  over  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world  where  we 
have  commercial  Interests.  They  like  their 
Jobs.  They  find  their  duties  extremely  in- 
teresting and  not  in  the  least  monotonous. 

Without  leaving  the  simulated  pilot  con- 
trol room,  they  may  spend  the  next  week 
simulating  flights  In  and  out  of  Dulles  and 
National  Airports  in  the  Washington  area. 
They  "fly"  under  air  traffic  oondltions  which 
the  FAA  estimates  will  prevail  in  the  Wash- 
ington area — commercial,  military,  and  priv- 
ate— In  1968  or  1970. 

ALL  BATA  RECORBED 

All  of  their  experiences,  including  takeoffs 
and  landings  and  flying  patterns  while  in 
the  air,  are  recorded  by  high-powered  data 


processing  machines,  and  the  Information  is 
analyzed  by  FAA  controllers  and  technicians. 
The  controllers  also  watch  every  move  of  the 
lady  "pilots"  on  their  radar  screens. 

The  day  we  were  there,  we  watched  Mrs. 
Barbara  McOuffle,  a  hotisewlfe  with  two  small 
children,  piloting  an  Ozark  Airlines  turbo- 
prop transport  from  Denver  to  Kansas  city. 
Mrs.  McDuffle  was  due  to  land  at  the  new 
Mid-Continent  Airport  In  Kansas  City,  which 
will  be  used  In  addition  to  the  city's  present 
airport.  Also  figuring  In  the  situation  was 
the  increased  military  air  traffic  developing 
at  nearby  Rlchards-Gebaur  Air  Force  Base. 

With  considerable  help  from  FAA  con- 
trollers and  her  own  radar  equipment,  Mrs. 
McDuffle  made  a  perfect  approach  and  land- 
ing without  the  least  bit  of  trouble. 

Meanwhile,  a  few  rows  down,  Mrs.  Keriz 
was  winging  her  supersonic  transport  over 
Kansas  City  by  now,  and — such  is  the  speed 
of  supersonic  travel — she  already  was  malting 
preparations  for  the  landing  approach  at 
Los   Angeles. 

Incidentally,  Mrs.  Kertz  has  never  even 
flown  on  a  Jet  plane — as  a  passenger  or  other- 
wise— but  she  Is  at  home  In  her  supersonic 
cockpit. 

"It's  great  fun,"  she  said.  "I  can  hardly 
wait  to  ride  In  a  real  supersonic  plane." 

MANT  SATETT  ACnVITIES 

The  1,800  employees  at  NACEF  are  engaged 
In  many  other  activities  making  it  safer  for 
all  of  us  to  fly.  Tests  and  exi>enments  and 
simulated  conditions  on  crashes,  to  develop 
the  best  In  safety  equipment;  acceleration 
and  deceleration  of  specially  constructed  steel 
sled  models  to  determine  safe  takeoff  and 
landing  speeds;  constant  tests  of  aircnift 
imder  various  conditions  to  determine  capa- 
bility and  safety  standards — these  are  all 
part  of  the  NACEF's  everyday  activities, 
FAA  test  pilots  assist  In  these  projects. 

NACEF  manager  William  F.  Harrison  says 
of  his  employees: 

"You  must  remember  that  these  1,800  em- 
ployees, who  represent  skills,  crafts,  and  pro- 
fessions of  every  conceivable  nature,  are  all 
civil  servants.  It  makes  me  proud  of  the 
Government  civil  service  system." 


March  31,  1965 
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The  Hammond  Pictorial  History  of  the 
American  Negro 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KREBS 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday ,  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  of  moral  crisis  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, as  dramatized  by  the  unliappy 
events  in  Selma,  Ala.,  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  thoughtful  com- 
ments of  that  distinguished  Negro  histo- 
rian. Dr.  Charles  H.  Wesley,  of  Central 
State  College  at  Wilberforce,  Ohio,  in  his 
foreward  to  the  forthcoming  "Pictorial 
History  of  the  American  Negro"  being 
published  by  C.  S.  Hammond  &  Co  of 
Maplewood,  N.J. 

Foreword 
(By  Charles  H.  Wesley ' ) 

Pictures  of  the  American  Nation  ci  peo- 
ples would  be  composed  of  various  minority 
groups,  each  of  whom  has  been  contribiiting 
through    the   years    to    the  development    of 


'  President  of  the  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History,  Wa.'^hing- 
ton,  D.C. 


American  Ufe  and  history.    Many  race*,  oul- 
tiires.  and  pec^les  have  fo^md  their  homea 
in  this,  the  land  of  the  free,  and  an  Ameri- 
can pictxire  should  Include  ail  otf  them.     It 
Is  ^ell  known  that  lines  have  been  drawn 
and  that  there  have  been  omission  and  sepa- 
ration of  peoples  on  the  basis  of  religions, 
lanauage,  race,  and  color.   These  peoples  have 
coine  from  England,  Ireland,  Prance,   Ger- 
many. Italy,  Spain,  and  all  Europe,  parts  of 
AsiH.  and  the  Islands,  but  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  millions  came  from  Africa. 
This  land  In  history  has  had   civilizations, 
ctiltures,  and  governments  In  ancient  and 
medieval  i>erlodjB.  prior  to  the  rise  of  the 
devastating  slave  trade,  which  were  Just  as 
TaK;able  and  as  glorious  to  history  as  those 
In  Europe  prior  to  the  rise  of  its  national 
states.     Prom  the  16th  century  through  to 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  within  the 
law  and  outside  of  the  law,  the  descendants 
of  Africa  were  brought  involtmtarily,  as  oth- 
ers had  come  voluntarily  and  involuntarily, 
to  the  Western  World.     We  are  a  nation  of 
Unn^igrants,   or   the   descendants   of    Immi- 
grants, none  of  whom  has  a  priority  in  hls- 
torv"s  esteem. 

The  Negro  population  has  grown  through 
the  years  vmtll  It  now  constitutes  the  largest 
minority  group  of  the  American  population, 
and  next  to  the  Indian  population.  Is  the  old- 
est of  America's  mincalty  groups.  Negroes 
arri\ed  in  the  area  of  the  United  States 
neiirly  a  century  prior  to  the  founding  of  the 
first  English  colony,  having  come  with  Span- 
ish explorers,  but  not  as  slaves,  and  having 
been  participants  In  a  settlement  In  Virginia 
in  1528.  It  is  important  that  this  length  of 
continuing  residence  b©  known  since  there 
has  been  some  tendency  to  regard  the  Negro 
as  one  of  the  out-groups  in  America,  who 
should  retxirn  to  his  native  land,  rather  than 
as  .American,  and  accordingly  can  be  omitted 
from  word  and  pictorial  presentations  of 
fim-.  rica. 

Tuis   group   of  Americans,   as  have   other 
grov.ps.   has  made   significant   contributions 
to  .American  Ufe   and  culture.     These  con- 
tributions have  been  made   by  Individuals 
and  they  have  been  made  by  the  group,  de- 
spite    disadvantages,     discriminations     and 
sep.ij-ations  from  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can life.    The  account  of  these  contributions 
should  be  better  known  to  all  Americans  In 
the  interest  of  the  Improvement  of  human 
rela-.ions.     In  this  respect,  there  Is  no  such 
thi!  -  as  "Negro  history,"  or  "Jewish  history," 
"IrLsh  history"   or  other  histories,  as  sepa- 
rate  entitles    or   detached    contributions  to 
American  history.    The  only  reason  why  there 
is  sach  a  history  Is  the  neglect,  omission  and 
distortion  of  contributions  which  have  been 
made   by   these   special   groups.     Too   often 
historians  have  presented  in  textbooks  the 
story  of  one  group,  and  for  them  have  told 
this"  story  well;   but  they  have  neglected  to 
present  the  story  concerning  other  groups  of 
people.     The  result  has  been  that  It  has  re- 
quired many  years  and  special  endeavors  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  textbook  writers, 
the  historians,  the  social  scientists  and  the 
peor.e  who  read,  who  look,  and  who  think, 
thai  peoples  of  different  colors  and  cult\ires 
have  also  contributed  to  American  history. 
For  these  reasons,  the  Hammond  Pictorial 
Histary  of  the  American  Negro  has  signifi- 
cance and  definite  meaning  for  all  Americans. 
Tl.i.':  picture  history  •   •   •  carries  the  ob- 
server through  the  American  colonial  period, 
the  institution  of  slavery,  the  irrepressible 
conihct.  the  effects  of  Jim  Crow,  the  migra- 
tions to  the  North  and  to  cities,  the  changes 
in  the    Negro   status,   the   decisions   of   the 
courts,  the  marches  to  freedc«n  and  the  Ne- 
gro today.     Pictures  from  many  som-ces  are 
prcsrp.ted  in  this  unusual  presentation  with 
brief  descriptive  and  dramatic  wording. 

In  this  connection.  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge in  his  "A  Day-Dream"  writes  "My  eyes 
make  pictiures  when  they  are  shut."  Pictures 
in  eyes  that  are  shut  have  been  made  of  the 
Neeio  in  history,  and  have  been  suppixted 


and  developed  by  lack  of  Information  and 
personal   contacts.     In  fact.   In  coder  that 
people  may  understand  people.  Information 
Is  not  enough.    There  must  be  learning  ex- 
periences, eyes  must  be  opened  to  see  pic- 
tures   rather    than    permit   the    eyes   to   be 
closed  and  maintain  the  same  false  and  In- 
correct  pictures   which   have   been  learned 
from  an  earlier  generation,  parents  at  home, 
uninterested  and  biased  teachers  at  school, 
and  from  pe<^le  In  the  sta-eets.    The  home, 
the   school   and   the   neighborhood   are    the 
places  where  boys  and  girls  are  first  "care- 
fully  taught"  the  ideas,  the  concepts,  the 
pictures  and  the  word  plcttires  which  are 
fundamental    In    their    adult    Uvea    for    the 
characterizations  of  darker  Americans.     The 
Images  which  they  receive  are  often  main- 
tained throughout  their  years. 

Moreover  If  a  Negro  youth  Is  unable  to 
Identify  himself  with  those  who  are  seen  In 
pictures  of  American  life  because  their  very 
appearance  seems  to  denote  for  them  a  su- 
periority, he  can  so  readily  assume  his  own 
Inferiority.  This  reaction  Is  described  by 
Booker  T.  Washington  as  a  youth  In  his 
"The  Story  of  the  Negro."  as  he  described  a 
picture  In  his  first  geography  used  In  the 
elementary  grades.  The  book  had  on  one 
page  a  picture  of  George  Washington  and 
beside  him  was  a  picture  of  a  naked  African 
with  a  ring  in  his  nose  and  a  dagger  In  his 
hand.  This  type  of  presentation  has  created 
bad  reactions  from  white  and  black  youth, 
the  former  through  assumptions  of  superior- 
ity and  the  latter  of  inferiority. 

It  is  the  challenging  task  of  publications, 
teachers,  schools  and  community  agencies  to 
remove  and  reconstruct  the  basic  false  con- 
cept, to  give  new  experiences  and  impressions 
In  the  Interest  of  good  human  relattons,  and 
to    substitute    new    pictures    and    truthful 
images,  so  that  the  stereotypes  of  difference 
and    inferiority   can    be    removed.     Even    if 
youth  should  have  in  earlier  years  the  im- 
planting of  correct  Ideas,  memory  can  be  very 
short,  the   Impressions  of  the  environment 
are  deepened  vigorously  and  Imagination  of 
them  can  be  much  longer.    The  Images  oft- 
times   outlast  the  words  even  when   allied 
with  fact.    And  yet,  the  once  learned  fact 
can  be  erased  by  a  fertile  imagination  stimu- 
lated  by   separations.   Innuendoes  and   dis- 
paragement,   but    the    picture    can    remain. 
Words  may  fade,  but  pictures  fade  less  often 
and  they  can  continue  to  exist  in  the  sub- 
conscious    self.    Making     history     graphic 
through  picture*  la  a  most  important  step  In 
the  current  educational  program. 

This  Is  basic  in  the  quest  for  background 
by  Negro  youths  and  adults  In  the  United 
States.  Unfortunately,  there  Is  a  self -Image 
of  depreciation  created  by  the  Negro  people 
of  themselves.  It  Is  not  a  consciously 
adopted  Image  created  by  them.  There  are 
facts  which  they  face  In  their  environment 
that  create  and  reenforce  the  Image.  There 
can  be  a  change  In  this  self-picture  when 
the  facts  and  the  Inspiration  for  the  future 
can  be  directed  for  definite  purposes.  When 
they  see  themselves  as  inferiors  and  are  con- 
ditioned as  intellectually  and  culturally  In- 
competent, and  there  are  no  evidences  In 
books  and  classrooms  to  oppose,  delimit  or 
explain  this  conclusion,  there  is  frustration, 
defeatism,  and  reaction  against  others. 

Negroes  have  undertaken  to  do  something 
about  this.  They  have  organized  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  His- 
tory, and  have  been  publishing  studies,  text- 
books, and  Individual  pictures  of  prominent 
Negroes  which  have  been  placed  on  the  walls 
of  schools,  colleges,  universities,  and  Institu- 
tions, so  that  more  correct  views  can  be  se- 
cured of  these  aspects  of  Negro  life  and  his- 
tory. The  strength  of  the  forces  seeking  to 
keep  the  Negro  In  his  place,  and  to  have  him 
as  a  despised  i>erson,  had  been  so  great  that  it 
Is  necessary  to  have  all  avenues  of  education 
used  In  order  to  bring  to  the  masses  of  Amer- 
icans new  and  truer  views  concerning  Negro- 
Americans.    In  such  situations,  pictures  have 


value,  and  partlcxilarly  pictures  which  show 
that  the  participants  ar«.  after  all.  human 
beings,  Americans  at  woi*  and  at  play,  striv- 
ing for  advanced  status  as  citlsena.  sean^iing 
fear  the  ways  of  freodc«n  known  to  other 
Americans,  learning  actlvlUes  valuable  to  the 
community  when  they  are  accepted  or  have 
the  opporttinlty. 

Such  pictures  •  •  •  are  not  primarily  for 
entertainment,  and  they  should  be  connected 
with    the    appropriate    discussion    In   words 
which  should  also  lead  to  additional  reading. 
There  Is  need  In  Negro  history  for  historical 
books,  documents,  and  primary  sources  on 
solid  historical  foundations.     There  Is  need 
for  Interpretation,   brilliant  narration,  and 
sound    teaching   of    the    facts    of   unknown 
Negro  history.    There  Is  also  a  definite  need 
of  pictures,  portraitures,  and  pictorial  pres- 
entations for  the  study  of  Negro  history  and 
minor  scenes,  sOTne  wlUi  completeness  and 
others  with  less  cranpleteness.     The  picture 
can  become  the  gateway  to  a  larger  learning. 
There  are  scenes  herewith  In  the  history 
of    the    cvirrent   freedom   movement,    which 
can  lead  to  the  development  of  understand- 
ing and  esteem  for  its  leadership,  its  dem- 
onstrations by  youth  from  the  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities  and  the  sacrifices  in 
money  and  themselves  by  dedicated  men  and 
women,  white  and  black.    There  are  scenes 
of  misguided  white  Americans  clad  in  robes 
and  hoods  who  rudely  and  violently  block 
the  free  pathways,  of  American  demoaacy. 
revealing    their    crude    efforts    to    keep    the 
Negro  In  his  place.     Scenes  appear  of  Negro 
groups  who,  because  they  have  freed  them- 
selves from  fear  itself,  march  nonvlolently 
along  the  road  to  freedom,  refusing  as  Amer- 
icans   to   be   ignored,    neglected,    or    denied. 
Such  pictures,  even  when  eyee  are  shut,  wUl 
not  leave  undisturbed  the  onlooker  and  the 
reader. 


The  ultimate  test  of  the  value  of  these 
pictures  can  be  fovmd  In  the  changed  atti- 
tude which  disregards  color  and  etimlc  divi- 
sions and  uses  it  as  an  integral  aspect  of  the 
total  American  scene.     When  eyee  that  have 
been  shut  have  made  Incorrect  pictures,  they 
should  be  opened  to  the  realities  o<  these 
pictures  which  are  descriptive  of  the  Negro- 
American's  history,  and  they  may  lead  toward 
the  truth,  and  finally  to  changes  In  attitude 
and  In  behavltM".     Through  these  channels, 
some  southerners  and  some  northerners  may 
then  free  their  minds  and  eyes  of  the  stereo- 
types which  have  vlrtated  the  truth,  for  so 
long  a  period  as  well  as  the  Am«lcan  dream 
Itself.    Seeing  truly  and  really  they  may  re- 
ject the  slanted  newspaper  Interpretations, 
and  discard  the  Inherited  local  caricature  and 
bxirlesque  of  the  American  with  the  darker 
skin. 

Just  as  the  maps,  charts,  and  graphics  of 
the  C.  S.  Hammond  Co.  have  given  Americans 
world  understanding  of  International  prob- 
lems, scenes,  and  peoples.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  wider  distribution  of  these 
pictures  of  our  national  scenes  wUl  have 
similar  effects  within  the  Nation.  Since  the 
dramatics  of  the  Negro  revolution  have  been 
treated  and  editorialized  In  varying  ways 
by  writers  and  oto&ervers.  and  by  the  many 
representatives  of  the  press  of  the  Nation. 
It  Is  in  this  context  that  this  presentation 
of  pictures  has  definite  values. 


Why  the  Italian  American  War  VeteraBi  ? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31. 1965 

Mr.  MACDONALD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  into  the  Record 
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some  recent  remarks  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Bosco.  a  resident  of  Everett,  Mass..  and 
a  longtime  friend  and  constituent  of 
mine.  Mr.  Bosco  is  National  Commander 
of  the  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States,  and,  as  such,  rep- 
resents many  of  the  fine  American  citi- 
zens of  Italian  extraction  who  have 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  coun- 
try. 
The  remarks  follow: 

Why  thi  Italian  American  War  Veterans? 
(By    National    Cozmnander    Joseph    Bosco) 

The  question  Is  often  asked,  "Why  the 
Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  Inc.?"  That  question  Is  posed  In  the 
light  that  there  are  other  major  veterans 
organizations  to  which  we  can  belong. 

We  can  answer  In  part  that  most  of  m&  do 
belong  to  one  or  more  of  the  other  veterans 
organizations.  But,  we  might  further  reply, 
however,  by  asking  similar  questions  in  re- 
tort.   For  example: 

"Why  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars?"  an 
organization  recognized  by  Congress  in  1932; 
or 

"Why  the  American  Veterans?"  (com- 
monly known  as  the  Amvets) ,  a  group 
that  came  to  life  by  congressional  approval 
in  1947;  or 

"Why  the  World  War  I  Veterans?"  a 
group  that  gained  recognition  by  the  na- 
tional government  in  more  recent  years; 
namely,  1958;  or 

By  similar  reasoning,  "Why  any  of  the 
other  members  of  the  veterans  group?" 

At  this  point  it  Is  important  to  note  that 
each  of  the  mentioned  veterans  group,  and 
others,  was  formed  many  years  after  the 
American  Legion  first  took  root  in  September 
of   1919. 

Therefore,  if  we  are  to  reason  the  ques- 
tion logically,  the  answer  must  of  necessity 
be  an  illogical  one.  The  answer  could  be 
and  possibly  should  be,  that  no  other  veteran 
entity  shotdd  have  a  right  to  existence,  be- 
cause the  American  Legion  had  preceded  all 
others. 

At  this  stage  of  our  reasoning  someone 
might  anticipate  with  the  exclamation, 
"True,  but  the  others  of  the  veterans  group 
do  not  set  up  a  nationality  barrier  as  a  con- 
dition to  membership."  And  that  seems  to 
be  the  stereotyped  answer  by  those  who  seek 
an  easy  escape  from  reality. 

But,  let  us  see  whether  that  observation  Is 
Justified,  and  whether  it  Is  radically  different 
in  substance?  If  we  read  the  purposes  of 
each  of  the  major  veterans  group,  and  the 
others  too,  we  find  that  baslcaUy,  the  ob- 
jectives are  similar  and  in  many  respects 
Identical.  Yes,  truly  overlapping.  Those 
objectives  fall  in  three  general  categories, 
namely: 

1.  To  uphold  and  preserve  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  our  American  way 
of  life. 

2.  To  protect  the  veterans  interests. 

3.  to  extend  the  arm  of  care  to  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  deceased  veterans. 

PundamentaUy,  then,  each  is  founded  on 
the  same  overall  scope. 

However,  let  us  probe  a  bit  further.  Let 
us  bring  to  light  the  obvious.  It  Is  con- 
spicuously apparent  that  there  are  variations 
In  the  membership  requirements  of  each 
group.     By  way  of  illustration : 

a.  We  observe  that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  limits  its  membership  entirely  to  cam- 
paign medal  service  veterans  (which,  of 
coTirse  implies  oversea  service.) 

b.  The  Disabled  American  Veterans  limits 
its  membership  to  disabled  veterans  and  to 
other  restricted  requirements. 

c.  We  are  aware  that  the  Am-Vets  embraces 
only  veterans  of  World  War  n  and  Korea. 

d.  And.  at  the  other  extreme,  we  see  that 
World  War  I  veterans  opens  its  doors  only 
to  servicemen  of  World  War  I. 


Consequently,  if  we  exclude  the  American 
Legion  which  supposedly  permits  member- 
ship to  all  veterans,  whetber  they  be  dis- 
abled or  nondisabled,  or  whether  they  served 
overseas  or  in  the  continental  United  States, 
it  becomes  obvious  that  each  has  its  own 
membership  limitations.  And,  if  we  stretch 
the  point  further  we  might  likewise  note  that 
even  the  American  Legion  has  some  limita- 
tions when  It  bars  from  membership  the 
Spanish-American  War  Veterans. 

Foremost  then  and  the  one  thing  in  com- 
mon among  the  various  groups  is  that  each 
represents  only  a  certain  segment  of  the 
veteran  population. 

Now,  if  we  seek  out  the  definition  of  the 
word  "segment"  we  find  it  defined  as  a  "part" 
of  entire  thing,  and,  of  course  the  "part"  of 
anything  is  only  a  minor  portion.  So  that, 
if  we  spotlight  the  word  "minor"  we  observe 
that  it  is  the  adjective  for  the  noun  "minor- 
ity." — 

In  essence  then  "minority"  is  the  key  word 
and  the  basis  of  membership  In  each  of  these 
other  veterans'  groups. 

But,  let's  be  more  explicit.  And.  again  us- 
ing the  major  organizations  as  lUustrations, 
if  we  belabor  the  point  we  see  that: 

1.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  caters  to 
the  minority  group  that  served  overseas; 

2.  The  Disabled  American  Veterans  in- 
cludes within  its  fold  the  minority  group  of 
disabled  veterans  and  other  limited  requi- 
sites; 

3.  World  War  I  veterans  embraces  the  mi- 
nority group  of  servicemen  of  World  War  I; 

4.  The  Amvets  Includes  only  the  minority 
group  that  served  in  World  War  II  and 
Korea. 

Are  not  then  each  of  these  groups  segre- 
gating and  being  selective  ooncernlng  mem- 
bership? ' 

This  brings  ujs  to  the  big  Imponderable 
question.  Why  did  each  of  these  minority 
groups  form  its  own  organization  when  each 
could  have  Joined  the  American  Legion, 
which  gives  such  wide  latitude  to  member- 
ship? While  this  answer  will  not  be  found 
expressly  stated  in  any  paper,  document  or 
constitution,  it  can  be  assiuned  without 
doubt  that  each  was  formed  to  safeguard 
the  immediate  rights  and  Interests  of  that 
special  group. 

It  can  be  prestuned  that  each  group  feared 
that  its  particular  type  of  veteran  might  be 
discriminated  against.  If  not  Intentionally, 
at  least  by  oversight.  And.  for  that  reason, 
each  group  sprang  to  life.  Each  set  Itself 
up  as  the  watchdog  against  any  possible  dis- 
regard of  its  own  Identifiable  veteran.  Each 
was  set  up  to  be  on  the  Mert  against  en- 
croachments of  its  own  special  rights. 

So,  in  final  analysis,  we  cannot  escape  what 
is  apparent.  The  truth  of  ttie  matter  is  that 
each  veteran  organization  is  an  assemblage 
of  minority  groups  organized  according  to  its 
restricted  membership  requirements  and  pri- 
marily for  its  particular  purposes.  Each  is 
first  concerned  with  the  things  close  at  home. 
That  is,  the  needs  of  its  immediate  member- 
ship, and  then  generally  for  all  veterans. 
Fortunately,  however,  none  of  these  groups 
has  monopolized  things  to  its  sole  interests 
and  all  veterans  have  benefited  as  a  result. 

By  the  same  reasoning  then,  the  answer  to 
the  big  question  becomes  clear  and  unequiv- 
ocal as  to  "Why  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States?" 

We  are  an  organized  minority  of  veterans 
in  existence  by  virtue  of  the  same  rights  as 
any  other  group  and  for  the  same  patriotic 
reasons,  and  rightfully  so.  It  is  our  contribu- 
tion to  a  general  cause. 

Let  us  take  heed.  That  organized  minori- 
ties are  the  spark  of  life  in  American  society, 
for  the  Improvement  of  human  relations.  Or- 
ganized minorities  are  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances of  our  very  structure  of  government. 
Organized  minorities  are  the  barrier  to  a 
malicious  majority  which  might  otherwise 
take  over  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  Organized 
minorities  are  the  sounding  board  that  keeps 


people  on  the  alert.  Organized  minorities 
are  the  vanguard  against  despotism  and  all 
the  other  isms.  Organized  minorities  are  the 
preventive  cure  against  abuse  of  power. 
And,  above,  all,  let  us  never  forget  that  it 
was  an  organized  min(»lty  that  uprooted 
colonialism  on  this  continent,  and  founded 
the  United  States  of  America. 

We,  therefore,  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  represent  well  over  two  and  one- 
half  million  veterans  of  Italian  parentage 
who  have  served  our  country  honorably  in 
time  of  war.  Thousands  of  whom  have  left 
their  limbs  and  their  lives  on  foreign  soil 
to  preserve  the  ideology,  that  aU  men  are  cre- 
ated equal. 

Yes,  we  are  an  organized  minority  tied  by 
bonds  of  service.  Organized  not  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  gaining  s;>eclal  privileges,  but  or- 
ganized to  see  that  the  rights  of  all  veterans. 
and  for  that  matter  of  all  men  be  safegn.ird- 
ed  against  arbitrary  power.  And,  finally  to 
see  that  there  is  an  equal  administration 
of  our  Just  laws  regardless  of  race,  creed. 
color,  or  national  origin. 

That  is  why  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  exist. 


Merchant  Fleet  DoWn  11  Vessels 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31, 1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  article  from  the  New- 
York  Times  which  Is  another  indicator 
of  the  falling  prestige  of  our  American 
merchant  fleet.  With  the  total  com- 
merce of  American  increasing  and  ex- 
panding daily,  it  is  a  dark  page  in  Amer- 
ican history  that  shows  the  ever-decit  as- 
ing  statistics  of  our  once  dominant 
American  merchant  marine. 

The  article  follows: 
Merchant    Fleet    Down    11    Vessels — Loss 

Equals    That    of    1963,    Annual    Re-oort 

Shows 

The  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute's 
annual  status  report,  describing  the  Na- 
tion's privately  owned  fleet,  illustrates  the 
continuing  decline  of  the  American  n:er- 
chant  marine. 

The  statistical  report,  published  yesterday, 
showed  that  privately  owned  ocean-t;oing 
ships  of  1,000  gross  tons  or  more  decrtn.sed 
by  11  vessels,  reporting  a  similar  loss  in  1963. 
The  report  was  prepared  by  Chester  J.  S7ych- 
linslti,  the  institute  research  director. 

As  of  January  1,  the  fleet  consisted  of  963 
ships  aggregating  10.2  million  tons  gro.-^s  and 
14.7  millions  deadweight.  It  was  comj'osed 
of  31  combination  cargo-passenger  ships  of 
442,000  gross  tons  and  272,000  deadweight 
tons,  643  freighters  of  7.6  million  tons  dead- 
weight and  289  tankers  aggregating  6  7  mil- 
lion tons  deadweight. 

DEADWEIGHT  INCREASE 

Gross  toruiage  measures  the  cubic  conunts 
of  a  vessel  expressed  in  tmits  of  100  cubic 
feet.  Deadweight  tonnage  measures  a  ves- 
sel's lifting  capyacity,  or  the  number  of  tons 
of  2,240  povmds  that  a  vessel  will  lift  when 
loaded  to  her  marks. 

While  the  number  of  vessels  was  lo'-vcr  at 
the  end  of  1964  the  total  deadweight  of  the 
fleet  increased  some  150,000  tons  as  a  result 
of  the   delivery  of  ships  larger   than     hose 


■Mt  were  scrapped  or  sold  to  foreign  buyers 
rturing  the  year. 
The  report  noted  that  the  trend  in  the 
timber  of  ships  has  been  downward  sinoe 
L  postwaxd  peak  of  1,362  in  1951,  with  the 
iception  of  1962  when  there  was  a  slight 
tiin  over  the  previous  year.  Since  1&51  the 
privately  owned  fleet  has  declined  by  365 
vessels,  or  25  percent. 

This  decline,  the  report  noted,  took  placo 
ffbile  the  Nation's  waterbome  trade  rose 
/-om  193  million  tons  to  over  307  mimon 
An"  or  50  percent,  from  1951  through  1962. 
Totlil  world  seaborne  trade,  by  comparison, 
lose  from  640  miUlon  to  1,230  million  tons, 
or  92  percent.  .        . 

Miking  comparisons  with  the  merchant 
fleets  of  tbe  world,  the  institute  report 
ooiiited  out  that  over  the  13-year  period  the 
TOrld  fleet  increased  46  percent  in  number. 
While  the  world  fleet  deadweight  capacity 
increased  111  percent  the  American  fleet's 
decreased  4.2  percent. 

Looking  back  to  193©,  the  report  noted  that 
the  .American  fleet  represented  10.8  percent 
of  the  world  fleet  in  number  and  14.5  per- 
cent in  deadweight.  It  now  represents  5.4 
percent  in  ntimber  and  7.3  percent  in  dead- 
weieht. 

Tlie  composition  of  the  fleet  made  the  pic- 
ture "even  more  dismal,"  the  report  said. 
The  average  fleet  age  was  over  17  years,  show- 
ing further  deterioration  since  the  start  oi 
1964. 

ODsolesoence  is  still  a  major  problem,  with 
73  percent  of  the  fleet  consisting  of  ships  18 
years  of  age  or  older.  Less  than  17  percent 
of  the  ships  were  built  in  the  last  10  years. 


Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  To  Honor  Naval 
Hero 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31. 1965 
Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coming 
May  15  the  citizens  of  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.,  -will  dedicate  a  public  park  to  the 
memoi-y  of  one  of  the  outstanding  Naval 
heroes  of  World  War  n,  Capt.  Albert 
Harold  Rooks. 

I  bring  this  event  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  because 
many  Members  of  Congress  may  well  re- 
call   the    extraordinary    heroism    and 
courage   displayed    by    Captain   Rooks 
while   commanding   the   cruiser   U.S.S. 
Houston  during  World  War  II.    Pacing 
overwhelming  odds  Captain  Rooks  gave 
his  Ufe  to  the  cause  of  liberty  when  he 
was  killed  by  enemy  fire  as  he  directed 
the  Houston's  final  fight.    Prior  to  that 
time,  in  a  series  of  engagements  between 
February  4  and  27.  1942,  Captain  Rooks 
displayed   extraordinary   heroism,   out- 
standing  coiu-age,   gallantry  in  action 
and  distinguished  service  as  cOTamand- 
ina  officer  of  the  Houston  while  in  ac- 
tion against  superior  Japanese  enemy 
aerial  and  surface  forces.    He  was  post- 
humously awarded  our  Nation's  highest 
reco2Tiition,  the  C<»igressional  Medal  of 
Honor.    I  would  like  to  read  the  accom- 
panying citation: 

For  extraordinary  heroism,  outstanding 
courage,  gallantly  in  action,  and  diatin- 
guished  service  in  the  line  of  his  prafeBSion, 
as  commanding  ofBcer  of  the  U.S.S.  Houston 


during  the  period  February  4  to  27,   1942, 
while  in  action  with  superlcM:  Japanese  en- 
emy aerial  and  surface  forces.    WhUe  pro- 
ceeding to  attack  an  enemy  amphibious  ex- 
pedition, as  a  unit  in  a  mixed  force,  Houston 
was    heavily    attacked    by    bombers;     after 
evading  four  attacks,  she  was  heavily  hit  in 
a  flfth  attack,  lost  60  killed  and  had  1  tur- 
ret wholly  disabled.     Captain  Rooks  made  his 
ship   again   seaworthy  and  sailed   within    3 
days    to    escort    an    Important    reinforcing 
convoy    from    Darwin    to    Koepang,    Timor, 
Netherlands  East  Indies.    While  so  engaged, 
another  powerfiU  air  attack  developed  which 
by  Houston's  marked  efficiency  was  fought 
o£f    without   much    damage   to   the   convoy. 
The  commanding  general  of  all  forces  in  the 
area  thereupon  canceled  the  movement  and 
Captain  Rooks  escorted  the  convoy  back  to 
Darwin.     Later,     while     in     a     considerable 
American-British-Dutch  force  engaged  with 
an  overwhehnlng  force  of  Japanese  surface 
ships.   Houston  with  HJ4J5.  Exeter  carried 
the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  her  fire  alone 
heavily  damaged  one  and  possibly  two  heavy 
cruisers.     Although  heavily  damaged  in  the 
actions.   Captain  Rooks  succeeded  in  disen- 
gaging his  ship  when  the  flag  officer  com- 
manding broke  off  the  action  and  got  her 
safely  away  from  the  vicinity,  whereas  one- 
half  of  the  cruisers  were  lost. 

I  am  proud  to  state,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Capt.  Albert  Harold  Rooks  was  bom  In 
Whitman  County  of  my  congressional 
district,  educated  at  Walla  Walla  High 
School  and  graduated  from  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  in  1914. 

Dedication  of  the  park  by  Walla  Walla 
citizens  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Rooks 
is  a  fitting  memorial.  It  should  help  re- 
mind all  of  us  of  not  only  the  heroism 
of  Captain  Rooks,  but  the  sacrifice  of  the 
thousands  of  other  Americans  who 
fought  and  died  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 


An  American  Snccesi  Story  in  Hawaii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Fukumoto  Brothers  Display  Great 
Public  Spirit 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF  bawah 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31. 1965 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  9  of  this  year  I  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  on  Febru- 
ary 10.  That  article,  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
scribed one  of  the  sources  of  the  strength 
and  vitality  of  our  great  State  of  Ha- 
waii—the willingness  of  its  citizens  to 
assist  one  another  in  times  of  chaos 
and  disaster. 

One  of  the  unsung  heroes  which  up- 
held this  great  tradition  during  the  re- 
cent fioods  at  Keapuka  was  Delivery 
Service,  Inc.,   owned  and  operated  by 
these   brothers,   Richard,   Riklno,    and 
Harold  Fukumoto.    With  no  thought  of 
the  economic  loss  which  they  would  sus- 
tain, the  Fukumoto  brothers  volimteered 
their    trucks,    drivers,    and    helpers   to 
transport  the  water-damaged  appliances 
between  Keapuka  and  the  service  shops. 
Indeed,  this  was  no  small  effort  and  ex- 
pense on  their  part.    I  take  pride  in 
being   personally   acquainted  with  the 
Fukumoto  brothers  and  pleasure  in  com- 
mending them  for  their  action. 


OP 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  BAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  March  31. 1965 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.     Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have    long    prided    ourselves    over    the 
proven  fact  that  in  this  great  country  of 
ours  the  paths  which  lead  to  personal 
success  are  many  and  varied.   While  they 
very   seldom   are   smooth,   straight,   or 
short,  these  paths  are  open  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  race,  color,  creed  or 
sex.    Only  last  we^  we  reaffirmed  our 
belief  in  this  our  way  of  life  by  WJproving 
legislation  to  provide  the  children  from 
impoverished  homes  the  vehicle  by  means 
of  which  they  too  might  achieve  success. 
It  is  with  a  sense  of  pride  and  extreme 
pleasure  that  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  an  American  success  story  in 
Hawaii.    It  Is  about  a  woman  in  Hawaii 
who  is  the  mother  of  five  children,  the 
oldest  of  whc«n  is  in  college  and  the 
yoimgest  of  whom  Is  only  6  years  of  age. 
She  started  to  work  in  her  teens  as  a 
maid.    By  virtue  of  long  years  of  hard 
work,  careful  saving,  prudent  Investment, 
and,  yes,  study  at  night  schools,  she  has 
achieved  such  a  notable  measure  of  suc- 
cess that  her  story  was  told  in  the  Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin  &  Advertiser  of  Sun- 
day. March  21 ,  1965.   She  Is  Mrs.  MUdred 
Kida,  wife  of  Theodore  Kida,  both  of 
whom  are  close  friends  of  mine. 

Mr.  Speako:,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  this  great  story  In  the  Rjecord  as 
another  item  of  proof  that  one  can  still 
realize  one's  dream  of  success  in  our 
American  way  of  life: 

"Hoe  Hana"  to  High  Finance 
(By  Mary  Co<^e) 
''You  have  the  Initiative,  you  work  hard, 
and  you  have  ablUty.    You  should  wortt  for 
yourself,  not  wortt  for  people." 

Mildred  Kida  remeinb«»  her  last  emi^oyej', 
a  kn^rfft^*"*  businessman,  telling  her  this 
after  she  had  wcwked  several  yean  as  maid 
and  housekeeper  for  the  famUy. 

"What  have  you  done  with  the  money  you 
earned?"  he  continued. 

"I  put  it  all  in  the  bank."  she  answered. 
"Ten  thousand  doUars." 

When  she  left  her  maid's  Job.  this  was  the 
working   capital   with  which  she  started   a 
Manoa  boardinghouse,  hCT  first  business  en- 
terprise. In  1950.    Twelve  yean  later  she  soid 
it  and  bought  anothffl-  house  in  which  she 
established  the  Punahou  Rest  Home,  Hono- 
lulu's first  home  for  elderly  Japanese  women. 
This     summer,     she     and     her     husbcmd. 
Theodore,  wUl  open  the  new  three-quarter- 
mllUon-doUar    Kida    Nursing    Hc«ne,    first 
nursing  home  project  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Admlnistratlcm  in  Hawaii,  now 
nearlng  completion  at  2900  PaU  Highway. 

DECLARATION    POR    INDEPENDENCE 

MUdred,  who  started  to  work  for  people 
when  she  was  13  yean  old,  says,  "I  always 
wanted  to  be  independent." 

Her  declaration  for  Independence  was  an 
echo  of  her  fathw'B  ambition,  now  achieved 
after  he  spent  more  than  30  yean  at  hard 
work  in  sugar  and  pineapple  fields  on  MauL 
There,  in  the  1930'8,  Mildred  said  she  and  her 
mother  and  sister  also  labored  In  tbe  csne- 
flelds  as  "hoe  hana"  women. 

At  the  age  of  10,  she  had  her  first  bnuli 
with  an  Independent  business  venttire  when 
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,  her  father.  Cbxiklchl  Nakama,  left  the  cane- 
fields,  leased  20  acres  and  started  to  raise 
pineapples  on  a  contract  basis. 

She  spent  the  summer  working  In  the  pine 
fields  until  sundown  every  day.  At  night,  by 
the  light  of  a  kerosene  lantern,  her  father  did 
his  flgrurlng  on  an  abacus  and  Mildred,  eldest 
of  eight  children,  helped  him  keep  books. 

"I  was  familiar  with  handling  the  money 
when  It  came  In,"  she  said. 

THS    HASO     YXASS 

That  was  during  the  depression  years  when 
you  could  buy  bread  for  5  cents  a  loaf,  cotton 
cloth  was  15  cents  a  yard  and  palaka  shirts 
sold  for  60  cents  apiece.  The  Nakamas  lived 
In  a  house  without  electricity,  washed  clothes 
by  hitting  them  with  a  stick  on  a  board  and 
Ironed  with  a  charcoal  Iron.  They  made 
their  own  charcoal  from  kiawe  branches. 
They  also  burned  guava  and  kiawe  wood  to 
heat  the  Japanese  bath  Nakama  built  for  his 
family. 

"We  ate  mostly  bananas,  tomatoes,  pa- 
payas, tofu,  mlBo  soup  and  noodles,  noodles, 
noodles.  We  hardly  knew  what  taxes  were, 
we  paid  so  Uttle,"  said  Mildred. 

A    WTLh    AND    A    WAT 

When  the  market  dwindled,  Mildred's 
father  lost  his  pineapple  contract  and  she 
remembers  the  day  some  men  came  to  rep>os- 
sess  the  truck  he  had  used  In  his  work. 

To  feed  the  family,  he  turned  to  raising 
pigs  and  produce.  Mrs.  Nakama  started  a 
tofu  factory  in  Puunene  and  drove  a  horse 
and  buggy  aroxind  central  Maul  to  make  de- 
liveries to  her  customers.  To  get  food  for 
their  pigs,  Mildred  walked  from  hoiise  to 
house  collecting  swill  In  two  kerosene  tins 
siispended  from  a  log  pole  over  her  shoul- 
ders. To  feed  her  mother's  horse,  she  and 
her  brothers  and  sisters  went  around  the 
coiuitryslde  collecting  bagfuls  of  kiawe 
beans. 

"My  father  used  to  tell  us  that  the  best 
gift  God  can  give  Is  the  ability  to  work," 
said  Mildred.  "He  told  us,  too,  'If  you  can- 
not save  money  when  you're  young,  you'll 
be  poor  for  the  rest  of  yovur  life.'  " 
irrrY  teaks  to  success 

Besides  serving  as  Mildred's  earliest  in- 
spiration, those  years  of  frugal  living,  te- 
nacity. Ingenuity,  and  enterprise  have  paid 
off  for  the  plucky  old  couple. 

She  said  her  father,  the  son  of  a  rice 
farmer  in  Okinawa,  finished  his  schooling 
there  and  came  to  Lahalna  in  1906  because 
he  could  earn  more  In  Hawaii  than  In  his 
homeland.  She  said  her  mother  arrived 
from  Okinawa  as  a  plctin%  bride  in  1920. 

"My  parents  had  the  potential  to  work  for 
themselves.  They  always  wanted  to.  It 
took  them  50  years  to  reach  success." 

Today,  Mildred  says  her  parents  own  land 
at  Waiawa  on  which  they  have  seven  houses 
rented  to  tenants.  The  successful  water- 
cress farm  across  the  road  was  developed  by 
Nakama  and  his  wife  on  land  they  leased 
when  they  moved  here  from  Maul  in  1939. 
Now  they  are  70  and  76  years  old  and,  al- 
though retired,  Nakama  still  wields  his 
sickle  to  help  harvest  the  cress,  and  dally 
lends  his  still-deft  hands  to  tying  up  the 
bundles  of  fresh  wet  greens  with  narrow 
strips  of  banana  fiber,  ready  to  go  to  market. 

WORK,   AN    HONORABLE   ESTATE 

The  ever-present  theme  of  Mildred  Kida's 
story,  from  childhood  on.  Is  "work,  an  hon- 
orable estate"  in  her  book. 

Through  her  high  school  student  years  on 
Maul  she  was  a  part-time  maid  and  got  her 
room  and  board  with  the  families  she  worked 
for.  When  her  family  moved  to  Waiawa  on 
Oahu,  she  got  a  full-time  maid's  Job  in  Hon- 
olulu which  she  kept  aft^r  she  married  Theo- 
dore Kida. 

*She  worked  for  their  room  and  board  and 
a  salary  of  $200  a  month  while  her  husband 
was  going  to  electrical  appliance  school  and 
earning  $90  a  month.    They  continued  living 


at  her  employers'  home  vmtll  after  their  first 
baby  was  bcH-n. 

"For  5  years  my  only  asset  was  a  sewing 
machine,"  she  said.  "I  don't  believe  In  buy- 
ing things  when  you  don't  have  your  own 
home  yet. 

FROM  MAH)  TO  PRIVATE  SNTERPRISE 

Not  only  does  she  believe  In  wcM-k  and 
thrift,  but  she  never  missed  an  opportunity 
to  learn  on  the  Job.  When  she  worked  In 
private  homes  on  Maui  she  learned  family 
and  party  cooking.  Later,  she  made  $30  a 
day    catering   wartime   parties   on    Oahu. 

In  her  full-time  maid's  Job,  she  tried  her 
hand  at  household  budgeting  and  market- 
ing, became  expert  at  it.  and  finally  was  given 
the  responsibility  of  managing  her  employ- 
ers' housekeeping  expenses. 

Thus,  when  the  opportunity  came  to 
launch  a  boardinghouse  and  go  Into  busi- 
ness for  herself,  she  had  comfldence  In  her 
ability  to  run  It. 

Mildred  limited  her  boarders  to  23  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  men  students.  "Girls  make 
too  many  phone  calls  and  Iron  too  much,"* 
she  said. 

Working  from  6  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  every  day, 
Mildred  shopped  for.  cooked,  and  served  two 
meals  a  day  to  her  boarders,  cleaned  all  the 
house  except  the  srtudents"  rooms,  and  did  all 
the  hoTisework  and  laundry  for  her  growing 
family. 

Ten  years  and  four  babies  later,  she  had 
paid  off  a  $27,000  mortgage  on  the  boarding 
house. 

A     NEW     BtrSINEES 

While  her  days  were  so  filled  with  serving 
the  needs  of  the  young  and  the  very  young, 
an  87-year-old  man  applied  for  lodging  In 
the  boarding  house.  There  were  no  vacant 
rooms,  so  Mildred  and  Theodore  had  him 
come  to  their  home  in  Manoa  where  he  got 
npt  only  room  and  board,  but  Mildred  also 
took  care  of  him. 

He  was  the  first  aged  person  she  had  ever 
had  under  her  care,  and  from  this  experience 
she  Jeamed  about  the  need*  of  old  people. 
It  was  from  her  association  with  this  elderly 
boarder  that  the  idea  for  her  next  invest- 
ment, a  rest  home  for  the  aged,  originated. 

Forthwith,  the  boarding  house  was  sold, 
another  house  bought,  and  Mildred  hired 
nurses  for  the  "round-the-clock  shifts  at  her 
Punahou  Rest  Home.  She  herself  kept  the 
Jobs  of  cooking  and  cleaning. 

PREPARATION    FOR    THE    BIG    STEP 

Theodore,  meanwhile,  had  worked  for  16 
years  as  an  appliance  mechanic.  With  the 
siiocess  of  his  wife's  two  business  enterprises, 
the  idea  of  the  new  Klda  Nursing  Home  be- 
gan to  take  shape,  and  last  year  he  left  his 
Job  to  study  for  his  new  position  of  admin- 
istrator of  the  now  abuildlng  home. 

At  Kaimuki  High  School  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii  he  took  bookkeeping,  account- 
ing, and  business  administration.  He  also  re- 
searched existing  nursing  homes  and  made  a 
study  of  the  California  Nursing  Association 
presentation  of  nursing  home  facilities. 

Mildred,  too.  found  time  to  study.  She 
took  Kaimuki  High  School  night  courses  in 
business  and  attended  art  and  interior 
decorating  classes.  As  a  result,  she  has  had 
a  hand  in  choosing  the  interior  color  schemes 
for  the  new  building. 

But  her  biggest  Job  there  will  be  as  head 
of  the  kitchen  and  housekeeping  depart- 
ments. She  and  her  husband  have  hired  a 
nursing  director  for  the  74-bed  operation, 
and  they  will  have  36  other  employees  cover- 
ing 24-hour  shifts. 

THE   CONSERVATIVE   WAY 

Despite  her  stepped-up  schedule  as  a  busi- 
nesswoman, Mildred  still  does  her  washing 
and  cooking  and  cleaning  at  home. 

"I  think  we  should  try  to  be  conservative 
even  when  we  can  afford  more,"  she  said. 
"When  the  children  were  young  I  gave  them 
a  schedule  to  live  by  so  I  could  get  my  work 


done.  Now  they  help  by  cleaning  their  own 
rooms,  taking  care  of  the  yard,  doing  some 
meal  preparation,  and  dishwashing." 

Their  oldest  son  Is  studying  bvislness  ad- 
ministration on  the  mainland.  Alan,  13,  is 
a  student  at  Stevenson  Intermediate  School 
and  Randall,  10,  Marjorle,  8,  and  Diane,  6,  all 
go  to  Manoa  school. 

"I'm  really  enjoying  my  life  today  because 
I  can  spend  more  time  with  the  children," 
she  said. 

"I  took  Randy  to  ail  the  political  head- 
quarters during  the  campyalgn  last  fall,  he's 
interested  in  politics,  and  the  children  are 
learning  hula  and  ballet  and  Oklnawan 
dancing.  Alan  goes  to  bodybuilding  class 
and  he  does  such  neat  work  in  his  hobby  of 
model  building." 

Leaving  the  boys'  room  which  was  lively 
with  political  posters  and  shelves  filled 
with  models,  she  showed  us  the  rest  of  their 
attractive  home  in  upper  Manoa  Valley. 

"I  really  love  our  family  life,"  said  this 
happy  and  successful  woman.  "I  don't  enjoy 
social  life  too  much  unless  It's  a  business 
meeting,  too. 

"I  think,"  she  philosophized,  "that  maybe 
people  aren't  accomplishing  as  much  as  they 
can  today  because  of  too  much  social  life." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF   NEW    JERSirr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  31.  1965 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
vexing  problems  facing  the  United  Stat+-s 
today  I5  the  shortage  of  coins. 

An  excellent  editorial  In  the  Now 
Brunswick  Daily  Home  News  contains 
some  practical  and  sensible  suggestiojis 
for  "Keeping  Coins  in  Circulation." 

If  these  suggestions  are  adopted,  the 
coin  shortage  will  be  at  least  allevialc4 
and  possibly  will  be  eliminated. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Keeping  Coins  in  CractrLATioN 

The  Government's  long-expected  sn- 
nouncement  that  it  will  cease  using  silver 
In  its  coinage  and  change  to  a  cupro-nickel 
coinage  next  year  will  be  along  soon. 

Many  nations  use  cupro-nickel  coins  and 
they  have  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 
They  are  attractive  and  durable.  They  work 
In  vending  machines.  And  copper  and  nickel 
are  relatively  abundant  while  silver  is  'oe- 
coming  scarcer  and  scarcer. 

As  plans  are  made  for  the  new  colnncre. 
Congress  and  the  Treasury  Department  n.v.st 
make  sure  that  they  do  not  commit  tlie 
errors  of  the  past  which  have  so  aggrav,  -cd 
the  coin  shortage  for  a  year. 

In  order  to  keep  speculation  In  and  hoard- 
ing of  the  new  coins  at  the  lowest  pos.-^ible 
level,  the  new  coins  should  bear  no  date  and 
should  be  adopted  as  a  semlpermar.cnt 
standard  design,  say  for  a  20-year  period. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  for  dating  coins 
today.  Our  postage  stamps  are  not  required 
to  bear  dates.  Neither  does  our  curre:icy 
bear  a  date  of  manufacture,  but  only  dates 
of  authorization. 

Another  sensible  way  of  keeping  hoarding 
and  speculation  at  a  minimum  is  to  omit  the 
mint  mark  from  the  new  coins.  The  use  of 
a  special  mark  for  mints  other  than  Phil- 
adelphia results  in  an  additional  variety  for 
collectors  and  speculators  and  hoarders  to 
acquire.  If  all  coins  of  each  denomination 
are  identical,  hoarding  can  be  cut  in  half. 
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Another,  and  more  drastic  means  of  pre- 
venting hoarding,  Is  to  require  the  Federal 
Deserve  banks  to  mix  newly  minted  coins 
^th  circulated  coins  before  distributing 
them  to  member  banks.  This  makes  quan- 
tities of  new  coins  more  difficult  to  acquire. 
and  scratch  marks  from  the  mixing  make 
the  coins  less  desirable  numlsmatlcally.  In 
Britain  dvirlng  World  War  n,  the  minters 
intentionally  discolored  new  coins  to  keep 
them  in  circulation  rather  than  in  hoards 
and  collections. 

The  coming  radical  change  In  U.S.  coinage 
will  create  massive  problems,  and  every  pos- 
sible precaution  should  be  taken  to  put  the 
new  coins  Into  circulation  and  keep  them 
there. 


Judges:  Remedy  for  Unfitness 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31. 1965 
Mis.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
March  26  issue  of  Time  magazine  there 
is  a  very  fine  article  paying  tribute  to 
an  outstanding  man,  Judge  Phil  Sheri- 
dan Gibson. 

The  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  is 
fortunate  to  have  this  outstanding  ju- 
rist as  our  chairman. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
this  article  concerning  a  part  of  his  dis- 
tinguished background  in  the  Record  at 
this  point : 

Judges  :  Remedy  for  UNFrrNESS 


Illness,  or  age,  or  simple  Inertia  may  leave 
him  unqualified  for  hU  Job,  but  the  Judge 
who  deals  dally  with  the  lives,  liberty,  and 
property  of  people  forced  to  come  before  him 
may  have  been  appointed  for  life.  If  so, 
he  can  be  flred  only  for  gross  misconduct. 
U  he  has  been  elected.  It  usually  takes  some 
sort  of  major  scandal  to  unseat  him.  Is 
there  no  other  way  by  which  the  honest  but 
unfit  Judge  can  be  removed  from  the  bench 
when  necessary? 

The  Federal  Judiciary  has  no  answer  short 
of  impeachment — a  tactic  successfully  used 
only  four  times  since  1789.  Yet  senile,  life- 
time judges  have  plagued  even  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  1920's  the  falling  Justice  Jo- 
seph McKenna  once  wrote  an  opinion  stating 
the  exact  opposite  of  what  aU  nine  Justices, 
including  himself,  had  voted  to  say.  As  for 
St.Tte  courts,  there  have  been  many  efforts 
to  let  bar  groups  monitor  unfit  Judges  and 
rec  '.nmend  removal.  But  what  lawyer 
war.rs  to  bring  c^rges  against  the  very  Judge 
will)  may  hear  his  next  case? 

QUIET  PEB5UASION 

-N". -.v  California  is  trying  a  widely  admired 
device  that  may  solve  the  problem.  The  idea 
bee.tn  taking  shape  In  the  early  1950 "e  when 
a  inurder  trial  was  Interrupted  for  4  days 
because  the  Judge  vanished  on  an  alcoholic 
biiifo.  Indignantly,  California's  now  retired 
Ch.ef  Justice  Phil  S.  Gibson,  spurred  a  bar- 
bench  study  that  tvu-ned  up  a  surprising 
number  of  shocking  statistics.  Of  five  Judges 
in  one  county,  four  had  been  absent  for  as 
lont:  as  a  year  because  of  ill  health.  Despite 
mounting  case  loads,  other  Judges  thought 
nr.l.mg  of  taking  3-month  vacations  and 
playing  golf  during  court  hours.  Others 
r.eeded  psychiatric  care;  many  were  Just  plain 
rigoci 

Chief  Jtistlce  Gibson  pressed  for  a  State 
cou.stitutional  amendment  that  would  give 
^he  California  Supreme  Court  full  power  to 


remove  unfit  Judges  at  every  level.  Including 
Its  own.  The  State  legislature  and  CaU- 
fornla  voters  overwhelmingly  approved  such 
an  amendment  In  1960.  The  bench-domi- 
nated body  that  has  been  set  up  to  do  the 
high  court's  Investigating  work  Is  a  nine- 
member  Commission  on  Judicial  Qualifica- 
tions— five  Judges,  two  lawyers,  and  two  lay- 
men. The  commission  operates  out  of  Son 
Francisco  under  executive  secretary  Jack  E. 
Prankel,  an  able,  tactf\il  lawyer  of  40. 

Gripes  about  Judges  may  come  to  Frankel 
from  any  private  citizen,  though  meaningful 
complaints  generally  come  from  other  Judges, 
lawyers,  and  grand  Juries.  To  safeguard  the 
traditional  independence  of  the  Judiciary, 
Prankel  focuses  only  on  alleged  disability 
and  misconduct — for  example,  senility,  pub- 
lic alcoholism,  or  persistent  discourtesy.  The 
commission  has  the  power  to  subpena  medi- 
cal records,  order  medical  examinations. 
Once  the  conunisslon  Is  convinced  that  a 
complaint  has  merit,  Secretary  Prankel 
simply  sends  the  Judge  a  registered  letter 
outlining  the  charges  and  adds  a  polite  re- 
quest: "Please  comment." 

QUIET    RESIGNATION 

Some  judges  Immediately  blast  back  that 
personal  enemies  are  out  to  persecute  them. 
But  most  recognize  that  resignation  is  pref- 
erable to  the  alternative:  a  commission  hear- 
ing and  public  review  by  the  State  suprMne 
court.  So  far,  the  commission  has  received 
344  formal  ccsnplaints,  found  118  worth  in- 
vestigating, and  produced  26  actual  resigna- 
tions. All  of  the  departed  Judges  quit  with 
no  publicity  whatever.  Only  one  Judge  un- 
der Investigation  (for  berating  prosecutors) 
has  ever  availed  himself  of  Supreme  Court 
review.  He  won  his  case  and  stayed  on  the 
bench. 

California  is  also  fostering  Judicial  fitness 
by  new  benefits  that  encourage  Judges  to  re- 
tire at  70.  If  he  quits  after  20  years  on  the 
job,  a  California  Judge  goes  on  receiving  75 
percent  of  his  pay  for  life.  If  he  falls  to 
retire  at  70,  the  pension  drops  to  50  percent. 
In  1959  California  had  about  80  Judges  aged 
70  or  over.    Now  It  has  only  six. 

So  successftU  Is  California's  sjretem  that 
similar  legislation  Is  pendlhg  in  Colorado, 
Florida,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, and  Texas.  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Is  pondering  endcwsement  of  the  idea 
that  Callfomla-style  discipline  should  ex- 
tend to  Federal  courts  as  weU.  Congress 
might  very  well  balk  and  there  might  be 
constitutional  problems,*  but  aid  In  the 
maintenance  of  U.S.  Judicial  fitness  deserves 
serious  consideration. 


view  of  his  f1iRmi.«tfad  or  su^;)ension  In  the 
judicial  district  where  he  was  employed. 
Under  present  law,  employees  must  come 
to  Washington,  and  this  espoise  deprives 
many  of  Ui^r  day  in  court. 

My  bill  would  humanize  this  presenUy 
unjust  and  unfair  law. 

This  remedial  legislation  should  receive 
the  more  serious  and  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  Congress. 


'  Such  as  the  fact  that  article  3  says  flatly 
that  Federal  Judges  ''shall  hold  their  olfices 
during  good  behavior." 


Judicial  Review  of  Dismissal  or  Saspen- 
sion  of  Gastified  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF  NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1965 


Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
reintroduced  my  bill  to  give  persons  In 
the  classified  civil  service  a  right  to  a 
hearing  before  removal  and  suspension 
and  a  right  to  judicial  review  of  dis- 
missal or  suspension  in  the  Federal  judi- 
cial district  where  they  were  employed. 

Under  this  bill,  a  dismissed  or  siis- 
pended  employee  may  have  judicial  re- 


The  144tli  AnBiTcrsary  of  Gredc 
Independence  Day 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25. 1965 

Mr.  ADAIR.    Mr.  Speaker,  wie  of.  our 
stanchest  and  most  steadfast  allies,  In 
the  struggle  against  godless  communism, 
has    been    Greece.    The    Greeks    were 
among  the  first  to  feel  ttxe  heavy  hand  of 
Communist  terrorism  and  banditry.    By 
extending  a  helping  hand  in  1947,  we 
were  able  to  help  Greece  overcome  her 
Communist  insurgent  problem,  and  go  on 
to  again  become  a  viable  nation  and  later 
a  valued  member  of  the  NATO  alliance. 
In  so  doing  we  partially  r^iaid  the  debt 
we  all  owe  to  our  heritage  of  Greek  civil- 
ization and  democracy.     It  is  therefore 
fitting  that  on  the  occastwi  of  her  144th 
anniversary,  we  again  remanber  our  debt 
to  this  valiant  little  Mediterranean  na- 
tion.   It  is  with  these  thoughts  In  mind 
that  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the  Record  this 
statement  by  the  Royal  Greek  Embassy: 
The  144th  Annivkrsaet  of  Grkik  Independ- 
ence DAT,  Uarch  25,  1965 
March  25,  1821,  marks  the  first  European 
echo  of  the  American  Revolution.    On  that 
date,  144  years  ago,  a  band  of  dedicated  free- 
dom loving  Greek  patriots  raised  a  flag  of 
Uberty  and  swore  that  they  would  have  free- 
dean  or  die  In  the  attempt.    It  was  not  the 
first  time  that  the  gallant  remnants  of  the 
brave  Greek  nation  had  risen  against  foreign 
domination.     For  more  than  four  centuries 
of  alien   domination,   they  had  fought   for 
Uberty  regularly,  on  an  average  every  11  years. 
Each  of  those  attempts  was  drowned  In  blood 
and  destruction. 

But  the  1821  rising  was  destined  to  suc- 
ceed. Fighting  against  Incredible  odds,  ac- 
cepting stoically  the  price  not  only  in  blood 
but  In  property  that  the  alien  rulers  exacted, 
the  Greeks  fought  on  amid  their  smoulder- 
ing homes  and  burning  cwchards — for  the 
trees  too  were  destroyed  to  quench  the  spirit 
of  liberty — and  8  long  years  later  they  won, 
as  the  Americans  had  won  earlier,  thus  af- 
firming for  the  first  time  In  Europe  the  right 
of  nations  to  rule  themselves. 

They  found  scant  support  from  other  Euro- 
pean governments  at  first,  those  brave  Greek 
fighters.  The  greet  capitals  of  Europe  were 
more  concerned  with  the  balance  of  power 
with  supporting  Turkey,  whom  they  called 
then  the  sick  man  of  Exirope,  rather  than 
allowing  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  Turk  to 
gain  freedom. 

But  the  Justice  of  the  Greek  cause  pre- 
vailed. The  example  of  the  American  revo- 
lution had  sown  seeds  that  had  grown  deep 
roots.  Freedom  lovers  from  other  nations 
came  to  offer  their  lives  In  the  cause  of  Greek 
liberty.  Greeks  are  proud  that  Americans 
participated  in  that  noble  endeavor. 
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'  In  1821,  when  the  Greeks  rose  against  the 
Turkish  Empire  to  throw  off  a  yoke  of  nearly 
460  yean,  to  the  average  American.  Greece 
was  either  a  remote  coimtry,  somewhere  In 
Europe,  or  an  ancient  civilization,  famous  for 
Its  books  and  buUdlngs.  Soon,  however, 
Greece  became  a  real  and  Immediate  entity. 
The  Greek  struggle  for  freedom  stirred  the 
American  press,  aroused  American  orators 
and  Btlmvdated  the  neoclasslc  trends  In 
American  art,  literature  and  architecture. 
American  opinion  was  unanimous:  a  people 
whose  tradition  was  a  source  of  Inspiration 
to  American  democracy,  a  nation  fighting  for 
its  liberty,  should  be  free. 

The  first  American  to  sponsor  the  cause  of 
Greek  liberty  was  Edward  Everett,  profes- 
sor of  Greek  at  Harvard  University.  A  man 
of  strong  convictions,  Everett  was  determined 
not  only  to  make  speeches  for  Greece,  but 
to  act.  In  the  name  of  Greece  he  initiated 
a  crusade  against  the  reactionary  and  oppres- 
sive policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance  In  Europe. 

H^"  efforts  for  Greek  Independence  were  to 
bear  fruit,  and  a  year  later  popular  feeling 
was  ofBcially  reflected  In  President  Monroe's 
annual  message  to  Congress,  which  declared: 
"Genius  and  delicacy  in  the  arts,  daring, 
and  heroism  in  action,  unselfish  patriotism, 
enthusiastic  seal,  and  devotion  to  public 
and  private  liberty,  all  these  are  connected 
with  the  name  of  ancient  Greece.  It  is  nat- 
ural, therefore,  that  their  [the  Greeks'] 
contest  should  aroxise  the  S3rmpathy  of  the 
entire  United  States." 

The  Greeks,  on  their  side,  looked  upon  the 
United  States  with  hope  and  admiration. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  first  Greek  Senate 
In  May  1821,  was  the  delivery  of  an  address 
to  the  American  people,  beginning,  "Friends, 
fellow  citizens,  and  brothers:  Having  formed 
the  resolution  to  live  or  die  for  freedom. 
we  are  drawn  toward  you  by  Jxist  sympathy, 
since  it  is  in  your  land  that  liberty  has  fixed 
Its  abode  •  •  •.  Though  separated  from  us 
by  mighty  oceans,  your  character  brings  you 
near  us  •  •  *.  Our  Interests  are  of  such  na- 
ture as  to  cement  more  and  more  an  alliance 
founded  on  freedom  and  virtue." 

It  was  natiutil  for  the  American  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  to  take  the  lead  in 
aiding  the  Greek  cause;  there  intellectual 
freedom  was  upheld  as  the  cardinal  aim  In 
edxicatlon,  and  youthful  enthusiasm  for  Jus- 
tice and  liberty  ran  high.  From  Harvard 
University  came  the  signal  for  America's 
support  of  Greek  freedom.  It  wa»  given  by 
Edward  Everett  6  years  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Greek  revolution,  in  his  oration  for 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1814.  which 
he  called  "The  Restcotition  of  Greece."  It 
contained  many  prophetic  notes.  Judging 
by  later  reports,  his  listeners  were  carried 
away  by  the  eloquence  with  which  he  plead- 
ed for  an  Independent  Greece.  After  gradua- 
tion from  Harvard,  Everett  visited  Hellas  on 
the  eve  of  Its  Independence.  He  wrote  an 
engaging  account  of  his  exx>erlence8  in  Greece 
during  1818  and  1819  which  unfortunately 
has  never  been  published. 

It  was  Everett  who  guided  Daniel  Webster 
In  his  famous  address  on  Greece,  delivered 
before  the  American  Ck}ngre6s. 

Soon  interest  In  Greece  spread  beyond 
Everett's  campus  at  Harvard.  Throughout 
the  1820's,  students  in  American  public 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  were  hold- 
ing meetings,  passing  resolutions  and  writ- 
ing expressions  of  support  for  the  Greek 
cause. 

The  youth  of  America  at  that  time  was 
keenly  interested  in  the  strviggle  for  human 
freedom  which  it  saw  going  on  in  Greece. 
Some  young  men  volunteered  in  the  Greek 
armed  forces.  Yovmg  George  Jarvls,  Jona- 
than MUler  and  Sajnuel  Gridley  Howe  dis- 
tinguished themselves  on  the  Greek  battle- 
fields. Their  own  American  rervolutlon  was 
only  a  few  decades  past;  the  interim  years  had 
seen  the  writing  of  the  American  constitu- 
tion and  the  careful  construction  of  a  re- 


public csa.  the  foundation*  of  freedom. 
Them  was  not  merely  a  pea»lve  Interest  in 
wliat  was  happening  in  Greece;  they  felt 
titubt  tlielr  own  Ideals  and  lives  were  involved, 
and,  over  100  years  ago,  they  felt  America 
could  not  remain  Isolated. 

Eventually,  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  the 
Greeks  oould  no  longer  be  ignored.  Public 
opinion  in  the  civilized  world  was  revolted 
by  the  brutal  siifferlng  of  a  anall  heroic  na- 
tion that  was  obviously  determined  to  die 
fighting  rather  than  live  in  bondage  and 
the  great  European  power*  swung  their 
weight  behind  the  Greeks  who,  at  last,  ob- 
tained for  themselves  the  benefits  of  free- 
dom, an  idea  that  they  gave  to  the  world. 


Schools  Should  Match  Minimum  Wage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  il.  1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoid  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Denver  Post  under 
date  of  March  11, 1965.  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  a  minimum  wage  by  the  Denver 
School  Board.  The  editorial  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
Schools  Shottlo  Match  Minimttu  Wage 

Nearly  a  month  ago,  the  Denver  school  ad- 
ministration applied  for  $104,724  in  Federal 
funds  to  carry  on  a  special  antlpoverty  proj- 
ect among  school  youth  under  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  program. 

The  plan  was  to  provide  Jobs  for  325  yoiing 
people  16  years  and  older  ttotn  families  in 
the  poverty  classification.  They  would  do 
maintenance  work  in  school  buildings  and 
on  school  grounds  and  help  out  in  school 
libraries  and  lunchrooms. 

Superintendent  Oberholtzer  and  his  staff 
deserve  credit  and  praise  for  planning  and 
initiating  tills  project.  It  la  one  of  several 
effcxts  they  have  undertaken  to  support  the 
national  war  against  poverty  and  help  the 
victims  of  poverty  in  the  Denver  schools. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  school  admin- 
istration has  been  reluctant  to  accept  the 
minimiun  wage  standards  required  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  condition  for  grant- 
ing the  NeighbcM-hood  Youth  Corps  funds. 

The  school  administration  considers  it 
would  be  Improper  to  pay  the  Youth  CorpMS 
students  the  Federal  minimum  wage  of  $1.25 
an  hour,  when  about  752  student  and  adult 
employees  of  the  schools  are  now  being  paid 
less  than  tliat  amount  for  the  same  kind  of 
work. 

And  the  admlntstratlon  to  reluctant  to 
spend  an  extra  $85,000  to  $90/X)0  to  bring  the 
present  employees  up  to  th«  Federal  mini- 
mxma.  We  believe  that,  irrespective  of  the 
youth  corps  project,  the  extta  money  ought 
to  be  spent  and  wages  in  the  Denver  schools 
ought  to  be  raised  at  least  to  the  Federal 
minimum. 

About  280  of  the  present  school  employees 
are  adult  women  who  work  in  the  lunch- 
rooms and  are  not  much  below  the  minlmvun 
wage  now.  About  472  of  the  employees  are 
student  sweepers  who  start  at  95  cents  an 
hour  and  are  paid  conslderaWy  less  than  the 
rates  prevailing  in  the  Denver  area. 

Most  of  the  caddy  boys  who  carry  out 
groceries  at  the  major  chaiastores  now  re- 
ceive 41.25  an  hour  luider  Union  contract, 
and  all  will  receive  at  least  $1.25  by  July  7  at 
this  year.    Some  will  receive  $1.32. 

The  union  minlmirai  for  part-time  sweep- 
ers in  the  Denver  area  is  $1.75  an  hour;  and 


the  Denver  career  service  TrUnimiiTn  which 
is  based  on  the  rate  prevailing  among  pri- 
vate  employers,  is  $1.45  for  tlie  same  type  of 
work. 

It  Is  true  that  the  State  minimum  wage 
for  women  and  minors  in  some  occupations  is 
80  cents  an  hour.  But  that  rate  was  set  in 
1958  and  the  State  industrial  commission  is 
now  in  the  process  of  revising  it.  Since  1958, 
average  hourly  earnings  in  manufactviring 
have  increased  by  more  than  40  percent. 

In  this  aCBuent  society  in  this  period  of 
high  living  costs,  employers  who  pay  ies6 
than  the  Federal  minimum^  whether  the;,-  be 
public  or  private,  may  actually  be  contribut- 
ing to  the  problem  of  poverty  Instead  of  help. 
ing  to  alleviate  It. 

The  schools  ought  not  to  be  in  that  p'sl- 
tlon.  They  ought  not  to  be  using  j-oimg 
people  as  cheap  labor  to  perform  tasks  that 
draw  a  much  higher  oocnpensation  wJien 
they  are  performed  by  adults.  And  tliey 
ought  not  to  be  paying  adult  women  less 
than  the  Federal  minimum,  even  though 
there  Is  no  legal  requirement  to  do  so. 

Many  of  the  student  sweepers  use  their  in- 
come to  help  support  families  who  axe  suffer- 
ing from  poverty.  At  $1.25  an  hour  for  a  few 
hours  work  a  day,  they  would  hardly  be  in  a 
position  to  support  them  with  too  mu.oh 
munificence. 

Finally,  the  Denver  schools  ought  not  to 
be  arguing  to  the  Federal  Government  tliat 
Denver  Is  a  low-wage  community,  so  im- 
poverished tliat  It  cannot  afford  to  meet  the 
Federal  standards. 

This  is  not  Appalachia  and  it  otight  not  to 
behave  like  a  depressed  area. 


Alaska:  AdTenhireland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

OF    AUISKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Alaska  expects  to  be  host  to  more 
visitors  during  1965  than  ever  before. 
With  five  vessels  now  operating  along 
Alaska's  marine  highways,  restoration 
of  quake  damaged  highways  complet-d, 
the  number  of  tourist  accommodations 
much  Increased,  and  Alaska's  wide  fame 
as  an  adventureland  becoming  even 
wider,  It  Is  no  surprise. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  plan  to 
visit  Alaska  in  1965  I  have  available  in  my 
oflBce,  Alaska:  Adventureland,  the  15th 
annual  progress  edition  of  the  Fair- 
banks-News Miner.  Thanks  to  its  fine 
edtiorial  staff,  printshop  crew,  and 
equipment,  the  Fairbanks-News  Miner 
has  produced  a  superb  Introduction  to 
Alaska,  adventureland.  Assurance  of 
Alaska's  hospitality  and  ample  score  of 
visitor  accommodations  Is  contained  on 
Its  editorial  page,  as  follows: 

Alaska  :  Adventureland 

This  year's  Alaska  prepress  edition  af- 
fords prospective  visitors  a  preview  of  j.hat 
they  may  see  and  do  In  the  49th  State  in 
1965. 

After  cataloging  attractions  from  G'.tcier 
Bay  to  Alyeska.  from  Mount  McKlnley  to 
Barrow,  from  Valdez  to  Kodlak,  the  Fair- 
banks Dally  News-Miner  staffers  and  con- 
tributors who  worked  on  this  edition  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  activities  and  facili- 
ties for  tourists  this  year  are  more  numer- 
ous and  widespread  than  before  the  great 
Alaska  earthquake  of  March  a  year  ago. 


March  Sly  1965 
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As  Gov.  William  A.  Kgan  declares  in  a 
special  report  appearing  in  "Alaska  Rebuilds" 
(sec.  A  of  this  ediUon).  Alaska  has  re- 
bounded, the  earthquake  slowed  us  down 
only  temporarily,  and  "it  now  appears  that 
19G5   will   be   a   record   year   for   travel   to 

The  south-central  area,  where  earthquake, 
flood,  and  fire  struck  on  Good  Friday  last 
year,  has  now  rebuilt  to  the  point  where 
more  events  and  accommodations  are  offered 
than  before.  The  new  State  ferry  Tustu- 
mr7ia  now  serves  Kodlak,  Seward,  Seldovia, 
Homer,  and  Anchorage,  while  the  Chllkat 
ferry  connects  scenic  Cordova  with  Valdez, 
the  •'Little  Switzerland"  of  Alaska. 

With  the  marine  highway  system  extended 
and  highways  restored  and  improved,  Alas- 
kans themselves  will  be  surprised  to  inven- 
tory the  travel  oppcwtunlties  available  via 
tlie  Alaska  highway  and  ferry  system  and 
daily  flights  to  the  far  north. 

Despite  the  sliattering  blow  of  March  27, 
19G4,  the  young  economy  of  Alaska  is  prov- 
ins:  its  vitality.  The  many  families  who  wUl 
be  heading  north  to  see  our  unique  attrac- 
tions can  travel  with  the  happy  thought  that 
they  are  helping  to  keep  our  Nation's  gold 
system  stable.  .  ^  ^  - 

"  In  a  front  page  editorial  published  beiOTe 
the  entry  of  the  49th  State  Into  the  Union 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Daily  News  referred 
to  Alaska  as  "an  awakening  giant." 

In  this  year  1966.  the  validity  of  this  de- 
scription is  beccanlng  more  apparent. 

Alaska  now  welccanes  faiiillies  in  all  the 
smaller  States  to  head  north  and  take  a  good 
look  at  our  land  of  adventure.  Some  may 
decide  to  return  and  make  Alaska  their  per- 
manent home.  We  are  svire  that  those  who 
do  will  find  a  gracious  and  friendly  reception 
in  ovir  land  of  opportunity  and  challenge. 


General  de  Gaulle:  Unfriendly  Ally 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1965 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
read  a  report  by  the  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers  which  I  believe  re- 
flects the  thinking  of  many  of  us  re- 
garding the  recent  actions  and  state- 
ments of  our  supposed  friend  and  ally, 
General  de  Gaulle  of  Prance. 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  review- 
Ins  General  de  Gaulle's  decision  to  send 
r.ld  to  North  Vietnam  and  other  meas- 
ures, comments,  "With  a  friend  like 
Hard  Time  Charlie,'  who  needs  en- 
emies?" 

It  is  Mr.  Hearst's  suggestion  that  we 
Americans  exercise  our  displeasure  and 
disapproval  of  these  actions  by  refrain- 
ins  from  visiting  Prance  this  year.    In 
this  suggestion  he  agrees  with  Senator 
FvLBRiGHT.   who   recently   proposed   the 
same  thing,  but  he  perhaps  wisely  re- 
frains from  the  tantalizing  description  of 
sni  and  shame  attributed  to  that  coun- 
x\y  in  the  Senator's  remarks.    It  is  not 
the  lust  and  wantonness  of  Paris  that 
should  motivate  us,  if  indeed  the  French 
capital  has  such  captivating  qualities, 
but  rather  the  actions  of  the  Prench  Gov- 
ernment so  deliberately  taken  to  frus- 
trate and  harm  the  strength  and  policies 
of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection.  I  in- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Appendix  the 
report  of  Mr.  Hearst  appearing  in  the 
Hearst  newspapers  of  March  21, 1965: 

General  de  Gaxjlle,  "UNTRtENDLT  Aixt" 
(By  William  Randolph  Hetust,  Jr.,  editor  in 
chief,  the  Hearst  newspapers) 
You  have  probably  heard  the  rather  oft 
quoted  remark  attributed  to  Marshal  Villars, 
a  French  general,  to  his  sovereign,  Louis 
XIV,  as  he  left  Paris  for  one  of  their  18th 
century  wars.  It  goes  like  this:  "Protect 
me  please,  sire,  from  my  friends  back  here; 
I  can  take  care  of  my  enemies  myself." 

This  quotation  crops  up  in  my  mind  every 
time  I  read  the  latest  nasty  crack  or  act  of 
today's  No.  1  Prench  general,  Charles  de 
GauUe.  With  a  friend  like  "Hard  Time  Char- 
lie," who  needs  enemies? 

Up  to  our  neck  in  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam — 
where  we  need  no  help  from  any  of  oxir  al- 
lies but  certainly  have  the  right  to  expect 
that  they  do  not  help  our  Communist  foes — 
all  we've  been  getting  from  the  President  of 
Prance  Is  a  pain  In  that  same  neck. 

Up  to  now  it  had  been  mostly  heckling, 
but  last  week  he  started  directly  aiding  our 
foes. 

It  isnt  as  though  oxir  task  in  that  corner 
of  the  world  were  unclear;  we  have  spelled 
it  out  for  anybody  to  read.  Even  Charlie 
with  his  head  way  up  there  in  the  clouds 
must  understand. 

It  is  the  task — sometimes  appearing  to  be 
thankless — of  protecting  free  nations  from 
aggressions  of  the  Communist  war  machine. 
The  Vietcong  guerrillas  who  are  invading 
free  South  Vietnam.  Behind  them  is  surely 
Red  China. 

Until  recently  we  have  confined  our  aid 
for  South  Vietnam  to  that  unhappy  na- 
tion's own  bloody  soU.  This  has  never  been 
called  a  war,  and  for  a  long  time  the  Ameri- 
can forces  in  South  Vietnam  were,  in  theory 
at  least,  on  a  supply  and  training  mission. 

Now  we  have  been  using  the  "persuasion" 
of  air  strikes  to  destroy  limited  military 
targets  in  the  Communist  homeland  of  North 
Vietnam — the  idea  being  to  deal  increasing 
punishment  until  the  Reds  call  off  their 
invaders. 

De  Gaulle  can't  possibly  misunderstand 
what  we  are  doing.  Nor  can  he  still  believe 
that  we  are  going  to  accept  his  oft-repeated 
line  that  we  cannot  keep  the  free  nation  of 
South  Vietnam  free  from  Communist  dom- 
ination. 

To  agree  to  fresh  economic  aid  and  more 
generous  credit  tMTns  to  North  Vietnam,  as 
the  French  Government  did  this  week,  thus 
becomes  a  calcvUated  injury  to  the  United 
States  and  the  ca\ise  of  freedom  for  which 
American  soldiers  have  been  dying. 

It  would  be  fitting  to  call  It  the  last 
straw  except  that  we  have  learned  that  there 
is  always  another  straw,  and  another— cal- 
culated to  give  the  United  States  a  really 
hard  time  in  world  affairs — from  "hard-time 
Charlie." 

He  is  surely  one  of  the  alltime  worst 
friends  an  ally  ever  had. 

To  me,  there's  no  reason  to  sit  still  and  take 
De  Gaulle's  unfriendly  arrogance  with  a 
Gallic  shrug,  as  if  to  say,  "Ah,  well,  that's 
Charlie  for  you." 

It  has  long  been  clear  that  diplomatic 
representations  mean  nothing  to  him.  The 
latest  evidence  was  the  editorial  silence  In 
the  Paris  press  on  the  speech  last  Tuesday 
by  Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball. 
Mr.  Ball's  words  were  about  as  tough  as 
diplomacy  can  get.  They  expressed  the 
growing  Irritation  within  our  administra- 
tion— and  that,  of  course.  Includes  the  an- 
noyance of  President  Johnson — with  the  open 
opposition  of  De  GauUe  to  American  poUciea 
in  Vietnam. 

It  Is  one  thing  for  a  nation  to  express  its 
doubts  of  another  nation's  policy  by  taking 


a  disinterested  attitude  uul  Baying  In  effect, 
"We'U  Bit  thlB  cme  out."  It's  qxilte  anotber 
thtng  for  ttie  head  ca  a  nation  not  only  to 
deride  the  poUcy  at  another  nation  and 
declare  it  futile,  but  to  try  to  convmce  other 
coimtrles  Joined  in  an  alliance  of  freedom  of 
his  point  of  view,  as  De  Gaulle  has  been 
doing. 

NaturaUy,  Nguyen  Tu,  an  industrial  expert 
of  the  North  Vietnam  regime,  is  overjoyed 
with  De  GauUe'B  credit  trade  extension.  It 
wiU  mean  that  much  mcM-e  money  to  sup- 
port the  Vietcong  guerrillas  In  South  Viet- 
nam. However  you  look  at  It,  De  Gaulle  Is 
contributing  to  Communist  strength. 

Sukarno  of  Indonesia  also  is  contributing 
to  Communist  strength  by  seizing  proper- 
ties of  the  free  world.    The  difference  is  one 

of  method. 

AU  this  helps  explain  the  irritation  in  the 
administration  and  the  words  of  Mr.  Ball, 
who  said,  "Wheii  national  positions  are  vig- 
orously promoted  without  regard  to  their 
effect,  on  the  responsible  common  efforts  of 
other  states,  free  world  Interests  may  weU  be 
Injured." 

Now,  If  Prance  were  truly  a  democratic  na- 
tion, with  true  freedom  of  presa.  such  a 
speech  by  so  Important  an  offlt^al  of  the 
United  States  would  provoke  Immediate  edi- 
torial reaction. 
There  was  none. 

The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this 
Is  that  the  Prench  press  Is  tm.dM  control  of 
the  Government,  which  Indicates  that  De 
Gaulle  is  more  of  a  dictator  than  he  would 
like  to  concede. 

The  fact  that  De  GauUe  scorns  diplomatic 
protests  need  not  end  the  matter. 

There  Is  another  way  In  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  express  displeasure,  and  that 
Is  by  not  spending  their  money  in  Prance. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  \nrged  thla  sug- 
gestion In  commenting  on  a  epeedi  by  Sen- 
ator J.  wnxiAM  POT-BBiGHT.  AilcaosaB  Demo- 
crat and  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  The  Swiator  exhorted  Ameri- 
cans to  shun  "the  artlsUc  pocket  picking  of 
Paris  at  least  for  a  year  or  so."  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  "enlightened  self -Interest  of 
our  people"  so  as  to  help  halt  the  drain  of 
gold  dollars  from  the  United  States.  The 
De  Gaulle  regime  (and,  of  course,  other 
countries,  too)  Is  busy  turning  doUars  Into 
gold  reserve. 

In  view  of  the  latest  examples  of 
De  Gaulle's  unfrlendlineas.  there  Is  all  the 
more  reason  today  to  recommend  that  you 
omit  Prance  from  yoxir  travel  itineraries. 

This  la  not  written  with  any  animosity 
towEird  the  Prench  people,  or  with  any  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  historical  grandeurs 
or  scenic  beauties  their  country  offers  the 
traveler.  Nor  does  it  mark  on  my  part  an 
endorsement  of  what  has  been  called  the 
new  Isolationism.  In  other  words,  the  sug- 
gestion not  to  spend  American  money  in 
Prance  Is  not  an  Ideological  position  but 
rather  a  practical  way  of  expressing  disap- 
proval of  the  diversionary.  anti-American 
policies  of  President  de  Gaulle. 

Of  course,  one  big  way  to  help  redress  the 
balance  of  payments  in  our  favor  (which 
has  been  Ulting  against  us  for  quite  some 
time)  wotdd  be  for  Americans  to  first  get 
acquainted  with  the  historical  grandevir  and 
incomparable  scenic  attractions  of  our  own 
country.  Additionally  these  sights — ^historic 
and  scenic — ^produce  a  sense  of  reverence, 
and  wonder,  and  thankfulness  Just  to  be  an 
American.  It  always  does  In  me  anyway. 
It  Is  also  true  that  firsthand  knowledge  of 
our  country  makes  us  all  better  representa- 
tives abroad. 

But,  If  travel  across  the  Atlantic  Is  yoxu- 
bent,  there  are  many  countries  with  pleasures 
and  Interests  equal  to  those  of  Prance :  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  ScoUand,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland.  Spain, 
Portugal.    All    have    places    the    equal    of 
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J^ance's    In    historical    interest    and    some 
excelling  in  scenic  magnificence. 

Skip  France  this  year  and  let  the  general 
feel  It  where  It  hiirts,  in  the  pants  pocket. 


Housing   Problems  in   New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
weeks  I  have  been  placing  in  the  Record 
a  series  of  articles  on  "New  York  City 
In  Crisis,"  which  have  been  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  The  fol- 
lowing article  cites  a  sp>ecific  example  of 
what  often  happens  when  the  citizen 
complains.  It  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  February  17, 1965 : 
What  Happened  to  the  $1  Mn,LioN  Housing 
Repair  Fund? 

(By  Tim  Hutchens) 

A  new  telephone  listing  for  city  residents  to 
call  with  housing  complaints  is  raising  the 
question  of  what  hap|>ened  to  the  $1  million 
appropriated  last  month  for  the  solution  of 
emergency  problems. 

On  January  31,  Council  President  Paul  R. 
Screvane  disclosed  that  the  city  had  placed 
$1  million  in  a  revolving  fund  to  finance 
emergency  repairs  on  slum  buUdlngs.  Mr. 
Screvane  is  chairman  of  the  city's  antlpoverty 
operations  board. 

On  Monday,  Mayor  Wagner  designated 
Worth  4-3000  as  the  official  number  of  a  com- 
munications center  where  unhappy  tenants 
could  complain  to  city  agencies. 

In  its  first  24  ho\UB  of  operation,  the  center 
referred  1.537  calls  to  eight  city  agencies. 

Were  chunks  of  the  $1  million  being  used 
to  help  answer  the  complaint? 

The  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Screvane's 
office  at  noon,  transferred  to  the  mayor's 
office,  then  to  the  office  of  Milton  MoUen, 
the  mayor's  hoiising  chief,  and  finally  to  the 
housing  and  redevelopment  board. 

Despite  assurances  from  the  last  two  offices 
that  information  about  the  $1  million  was 
forthcoming  yesterday  afternoon,  none  was 
made  available  by  the  time  municipal  offices 
closed  at  5  p.m. 

Others  have  also  been  curious  about  the 
special  appropriation. 

Ted  Velez.  executive  director  of  the  East 
Harlem  Tenant's  Council,  said  his  organiza- 
tion reported  to  the  mayor  2  weeks  ago  that 
79  buildings  in  its  area  could  use  the  emer- 
gency funds. 

"But  to  date,"  he  said,  "we  haven't  re- 
ceived a  word  regarding  an  appointment  with 
him." 

The  approval  of  the  funds  came  with  a  rul- 
ing by  the  board  of  health  that  certain  hous- 
ing conditions  dangerous  to  life  and  health- 
such  as  lack  of  water  or  electricity — enables 
the  city  to  make  repairs  in  private  buildings 
and  then  bill  the  landlords. 

Most  of  the  tenants  calling  the  new  emer- 
gency housing  number  are  complaining  about 
a  lack  of  heat. 

Of  the  1.537  calls  received  between  9  a.m. 
Monday  and  yesterday  morning,  626  were  re- 
ferred to  the  department  of  buildings  and 
851  to  the  department  of  health.  Other  calls 
went  to  such  agencies  as  the  city  housing  au- 
thority, the  city  rent  and  rehabilitation  ad- 
ministration and  the  police  department. 

At  the  health  deF>artment.  Lester  J.  Rosner, 
the  agency's  administrative  assistant  com- 


missioner, said  the  center  was  funnellng 
"basically  the  same  kind  of  InXoi-mation." 

He  pointed  out,  though,  that  a  complaining 
tenant  no  longer  has  to  oall  several  city  agen- 
cies before  reaching  one  that  offers  him  some 
satisfaction. 

At  the  department  of  buildings.  Julius  W. 
Schneider,  the  agency's  assistant  director  of 
operations,  said  that  he  does  not  expect  that 
the  average  time  of  3  weeks  to  investigate 
a  complaint  will  shrink  much. 

Of  the  reports  already  received,  he  said, 
"we  haven't  had  a  chance  to  analyze  them." 

And  on  the  fourth  floor  of  her  ai>artnient 
at  313  West  117th  Street,  Mrs.  Clarence 
Baker,  who  registered  a  chronic  complaint  to 
the  center  8  minutes  after  it  opened  Mon- 
day, said  yesterday  that  her  heat  continues 
to  drop  each  afternoon  toward  the  tempera- 
ture outdoors. 

Her  lack  of  steam  was  first  reported  in  the 
"City  in  Crisis"  series  2  weeks  ago. 

The  new  communications  center,  designed 
to  expedite  complaints  to  city  agencies,  is 
now  located  in,  temporarily,  a  downtown  civil 
defense  facility. 

Present  plans  call  for  a  permanent,  $10,000 
center  at  280  Broadway  with  a  full-time  staff 
of  20  persons — more  as  needed — and  a  pay- 
roll of  $175,000  per  year. 


The  Other  Cost 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 
op 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1965 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Progress  Bulletin  of  Pomona,  Calif.,  in  a 
very  timely  editorial  entitled  "The  Other 
Cost,"  recently  commented  on  the  grow- 
ing size  of  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs. 

The  Progress  Bulletin  declared : 
The  cost  of  grants-in-aid,  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars, is  enormous.  The  other  cost,  which 
must  be  measured  in  the  subjugation  of  local 
government  which  is  far  more  responsible  to 
the  needs,  wants  and  problems  of  its  regions, 
is  greater  still.  I 

In  my  view,  this  is  a  very  accurate  and 
appropriate  assessment. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  the  editorial  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record: 

The  Other  Cost 

It  has  been  said  that  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  have  grown  to  the  point  where  they 
are  unmanageable.  Whether  or  not  this  ex- 
tremity has  been  reached,  they  are  ascending 
to  stupefying  dimensions. 

In  1966.  the  proposed  Federal  budget  indi- 
cates, they  will  reach  the  record  figure  of 
$13.6  billion — $2.2  billion  more  than  for  1965 
and  $3.3  billion  above  the  1964  appropri- 
ations. Practically  all  of  the  increase  is  in 
the  area  of  welfare  and  education,  including 
such  programs  as  economic  opportunity;  edu- 
cational assistance;  manpower  development 
and  training;  health  and  research;  and  hous- 
ing and  community  development. 

The  question  here  Is  not  whether  any  or  all 
of  such  programs  are  good  or  bad,  necessary 
or  unnecessary.  It  is  whether  they  are  a 
proper  fimction  of  the  Central  Government. 
And.  further,  it  Is  a  question  of  whether  the 
rights,  obligations  and  responsibilities  of 
State  and  local  government — to  say  nothing 

of  thoee  of  individual  citizens  and  families 

are  to  be  totally  submerged  by  Federal  bu- 


reaucracies which  control  the  purse  strings 
and  lay  down  the  rules. 

The  cost  of  grants-in-aid,  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars, is  enormous.  The  other  cost,  which 
must  be  measured  in  the  subjugation  of  local 
government  which  Is  far  more  responsible  to 
the  needs,  wants  and  problems  of  its  regions 
is  greater  still. 


GOP  Plight  Seen  as  a  Historic  Challenge 
and  Opportunity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31. 1965 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Spealcer,  several 
metropolitan  newspapers  last  Sunday 
carried  an  extremely  piercing  and  ana- 
lytical story  on  the  Republican  Party 
by  former  GOP  chairman,  the  Honor- 
able Leonard  Hall. 

A  former  colleague  in  the  House,  an 
able  lawyer,  and  a  politician  with  an  out- 
standing record  of  success,  Len  Hall  is 
probably  the  best  qualified  Republican 
in  our  Nation  to  objectively  examine  our 
Party.  My  personal  relationships  with 
Len  Hall  go  back  over  a  decade,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  recommend  his  article  to 
members  of  both  national  parties  as  a 
further  illustration  of  his  political 
acumen. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun  Times,  Mar.  28,  1965] 
GOP  Plight  Seen  as  a  Historic  Challenge 
AND  Opportunity 

(By  Leonard  Hall) 
No  question  about  it.  After  more  than 
three  decades  of  decline  at  the  ballot  bo.x, 
the  Republican  Party  is  in  bad  shape.  WhUe 
the  situation  is  discouraging  to  some,  I  see 
the  party's  plight  as  an  historic  challenge 
and  opportunity. 

Since  its  debut  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
Republican  Party  has  provided  many  of 
America's  greatest  leaders.  Diu-lng  a  great 
part  of  the  last  century  It  gave  our  country 
its  best,  most  substantially  progressive  gov- 
ernment. 

What,  then,  has  happened  to  cause  a  ma- 
jority of  voters  to  favor  the  opposition?  And 
what  should  be  done  about  it? 

Essentially,  the  answers  can  be  found  in 
an  analysis  of  dramatic  Republican  victories 
last  November,  despite  the  nationwide 
Democratic  tide.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
home  of  the  Cabots  and  the  Lodges.  John 
Volpe.  the  son  of  Italian  immigrants,  was 
elected  Governor,  and  Ed  Brooke,  a  descend- 
ant of  Negro  slaves,  was  overwhelmingly  re- 
elected attorney  general.  In  Callforni.i. 
George  Murphy,  an  Irish -American  Ronvm 
Catholic,  overcame  seemingly  impossible 
odds  to  be  elected  Senator.  In  Hawaii 
Hiram  Fong,  a  descendant  of  contract  la- 
borers brought  from  China,  won  reelection 
to  the  Senate  by  a  huge  majority  while 
Democrats  were  sweeping  virtually  all  other 
oflBces  in  his  State. 

"ITie  lesson  of  the  Volpe-Brooke-Murphv- 
Fong  triumphs  is  that  it  is  not  enough  for 
the  Republican  Party  to  rim  first-rate  can- 
didates, men  who  are  dedicated  to  basic  Re- 
publican principles.  The  men  I  named  cer- 
tainly filled  that  bill  and  are  superb  public 
officials.  But  they  also  represent  a  cross 
section  of  America  as  it  Is  today. 
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rnfortunately.  there  are  far  too  few  Volpes 
and  Brookes  and  Murphys  and  Fongs  In 
the  Republican  ranks  and  our  party  gives  the 
appearance  of  being  an  organization  of  white 
Anclo-Saxon  Protestants. 

VVe  have  permitted  our  party  to  become  too 
exclusive.  We  have  been  trying  to  elect  na- 
tional candidates  with  the  descendants  of 
the  people  who  came  over  on  the  Mayflower, 
and  that  boat  just  wasn't  big  enough. 

America  is  a  nation  of  racial,  religious,  and 
ethnic  minorities.  Overall,  even  the  white 
An-'o-Saxon  Protestants  are  a  minority.  'To 
ser\e  adequately  and  to  succeed  in  elections, 
the  Republican  Party  has  got  to  reflect 
An'-.crica. 

I  admit,  regretfully,  that  when  you  attend 
anv  meeting  of  Republicans  on  the  national 
sc:  e  the  faces  you  see  and  the  names  you 
hear  are  rarely  Negro,  Italian- American, 
Polish-American.  Irish-American,  or  Jewish. 
or  f  ny  of  the  other  groups  that  combine  to 
make  up  our  country. 

We  are  excluding  from  our  party  the  Amer- 
U.  i.s  we  now  need  most.  We  may  not  like 
to  talk  about  it.  but  every  election  proves 
th;.t  each  of  these  minority  groups  votes 
or^rii  as  a  bloc.  And  every  year,  these  mi- 
iionty  groups  are  voting  more  and  more  for 
the  Democratic  Party.  Why?  Because  the 
Rer>ublican  Party  has  lost  touch  with  these 
.'Americans,  and  consequently  we  have  lost 
their  support. 

Look  at  what  happened  in  1960  and  1964: 
In  both  of  those  presidential  elections  the 
Hepublicans  lost  75  percent  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  vote.  We  lost  80  percent  of  the 
Je-s-ish.  vote  and  we  lost  from  75  to  96  percent 
of  the  Negro  vote.  These  figures  are  crucial 
to  the  future  of  the  Republican  Party.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  political  party  could 
win  national  elections  with  these  important 
n-.ii.ority  groups  permanently  arrayed  against 
u. 


DEMOCRATS  HAVE  2-TO-l  EDGE 

In  1964.  only  25  percent  of  American 
vours — one  In  four — regarded  themselves  as 
lU'publicans.  The  Democrats  had  53  per- 
cent of  the  voters — a  2-to-l  lead  over  us,  and 
::  clear  majority  of  the  country. 

We  must  not  underestimate  the  meaning 
or  those  figures.  If  our  party  is  to  win  a  na- 
•onal  election  in  1968  or  1972.  we  have  to  do 
tie  impossible — hold  onto  all  the  Republican 
vot<?s,  win  the  independents,  and  win  a  large 
i.jinber  of  Democrats,  too. 

Our  i>arty  did  not  always  face  such  odds. 
For  almost  75  years  the  Republicans  domi- 
r. ..ted  American  p>olitics. 

The  disaster  that  started  the  decline  of 
Republican    popularity     was.     as     everyone 
V.UOWS.  something  that  was  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  any  party,  any  President,  or  any  gov- 
eriiment — the    great    depression — and    what 
rhe  Democrats   did   to  place   the  blame  for 
that   depression   on    the    Republican   Party 
changed  the  course  of  American  political  his- 
tory.    Distinctive  minority  groups,  most  of 
nliom  lived  in  the  big  cities  and  were  hit 
1.  rdest  by  the  depression,  deserted  their  Re- 
publican traditions  for  Democratic  Jobs.     On 
top  of  that,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  a  master 
cf  party  politico,  stamped  the  "big  business" 
label  on  all  Republicans. 

However,  we  cannot  blame  the  Democrats 
entirely  for  our  situation.  Frankly.  I  be- 
heve  that  we  brought  a  great  part,  if  not 
most,  of  it  on  ourselves.  The  "big  business" 
1  bel  stuck  because  we  did  attract  big  busi- 
ness—and not  enough  other  people.  In  par- 
licular,  we  did  not  attract  the  minority 
croups  that  were  outside  our  party  but  were 
becoming  an  increasingly  powerful  factor 
;n  politics. 

It  is  true  that  when  we  start  a  national 
pclitical  campaign  we  will  form  a  Jewish 
committee  and  an  Italian -American  com- 
mittee and  a  Polish-American  committee  and 
so  on.  Then,  when  we  get  into  office,  what 
do  we  do? 


A  comparison  of  the  Cabinets  under  Dwlght 
D.  Eisenhower  with  those  imder  Joiin  P.  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Johnson  will  show  what 
I  mean.    When  I  went  to  Washington  as  Be- 
pubUcan  natltmal  chairman  in  1953  I  found 
that  President  Elsenhower  had  told  aU  Cab- 
inet officers  that  they  could  bring  in  their 
own  men  as   deputies,  staff  assistants,   and 
advisers.     When  I  looked  over  the  list   of 
appointments  I  discovered  that  a  great  per- 
centage of  the  jobs  had  gone  to  Michigan 
and    New    York.     Why?     Well,    first,    that's 
where  big  business  is.     And  second,  the  Cabi- 
net,   while    long    in    brains,    was    somewhat 
short    on   politics.     As   a   result,    the   Eisen- 
hower administration  turned  out.  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  to  be  almost  exclusively  Anglo- 
Saxon    and    Protestant,    even    though    Mr. 
Eisenhower  himself  remained  the  idol  of  all 
elements  in  the  country. 

Then  we  come  to  the  Kennedy-Johnson  era 
and  what  do  we  see  there?  We  see  a  Gold- 
berg. We  see  a  RibicofT.  We  then  see  a 
Celebrezze;  we  see  a  Gronouski.  And  now 
we  see  Connor.  And  remember,  in  politics 
it's  often  what  you  look  like,  as  much  as  if 
not  more  than  what  you  really  do,  that  brings 
you  support. 

The  Democrats  recognize  that  America  is 
made  up  of  minorities  and  see  that  they  are 
represented  at  the  highest  level  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  Republican  Party,  the  minori- 
ties are  not  so  recognized. 

The  other  day  I  attended  a  meeting  of  Re- 
publican congressional  leaders  and  others 
who  want  to  help  in  the  Republican  congres- 
sional campaign  of  1966.  Someone  said. 
"What's  wrong  with  us?" 

"Look  around  the  table,"  I  said. 
Here  we  were,  a  white  Anglo-Saxon  Prot- 
estant group.  There  was  not  a  Jewish  man 
there.  There  was  not  a  Polish-American. 
There  was  not  an  Italian-American.  There 
was  not  a  Negro.  The  person  next  to  me 
said,  "Len,  I  think  there's  one  Catholic." 


change    in     IMAGE,    ATTITUDE    NEEDED 

Until  we  change  our  image  and  our  atti- 
tude, we  cannot  and  we  will  not  win  na- 
tional elections.  Barry  Goldwater's  loss  in 
1964  was  worse  than  it  should  have  been,  but 
Goldwaster  never  had  a  chance.  With  what 
was  arrayed  against  our  party  in  1964,  no 
Republican  candidate  could  have  won. 

Now  that  Lyndon  Johnson  is  in  the  White 
House  for  a  full  term  of  his  own,  our  Re- 
publican situation  is  critical.  President 
Johnson  knows  more  about  the  workings  of 
politics  and  government  than  any  President 
in  memory.  He  realizes  that  his  hopes  for 
the  Democratic  Party  to  stay  in  power  rest  on 
the  big  cities,  which  Is  where  most  of  the 
minorities  are.  Because  Mr.  Johnson  is  an 
extraordinarily  able  politician,  the  need  for 
a  change  in  Republican  attitude  is  all  the 
more  imperative. 

What  should  Republicans  do  now?  There 
is  no  one  simple  answer,  no  quick  and  easy 
remedy.  But  we  must  begin  by  building  a 
broader  base  for  this  party.  We  must  get 
away  from  the  idea  that  this  is  an  exclusive 
club.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  pander 
to  the  minority  groups,  as  some  liberal  Demo- 
crats do. 

It's  our  job  to  show  members  of  minority 
groups  that  our  policies  will  preserve  their 
heritage  and  provide  them  true  opportunity. 
We  need  their  participation  in  developing 
such  policies  and  keeping  them  attuned  to 
the  tunes.  Their  participation  in  developing 
Republican  policy  is  the  best  way  of  demon- 
strating our  concern  for  the  true  and  lasting 
interests  of  all  Americans. 

We  should  make  it  clear  that  every  Ameri- 
can is  entitled  to  an  equal  place  in  Republi- 
can politics.  Republican  government  and  the 
Republican  Party.  More  than  that,  we  must 
actively  enlist  into  the  Republican  Party  all 
Americans— Negro.  Italian-American,  Irish- 
American,  the  Polish- American,  Catholic  and 
Jew. 


We  must  sign  more  of  tliem  up  as  volun- 
teers in  the  precinct,  give  them  places  <hi  our 
party  Uckets.  Invite  their  views,  and  above 
all,  appoint  them  to  responsible,  decision- 
making poeltlons  at  our  national  conferences 
and  conventions.  We  must  show  them  that 
the  Republican  Party  is  not  a  private  club, 
but  that  It  represents  the  whole  country  and 
Is  concerned  with  all  of  America's  problems 
and  opportunities. 

GOP    CAN'T    IGNORE    THE    NXGRO 

Some  Republicans  contend  that  the  Demo- 
crats have  the  Negro  vote  sewed  up  and  there 
Is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it.  They  are 
wrong. 

We  cannot  write  off  any  group  of  Ameri- 
cans. In  the  first  place,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, the  Negro's  vote  should  not  be  taken 
for  granted  by  any  party.  The  Republican 
Party  should  offer  to  the  Negro  voter,  as  it 
does  to  all  American  citizens,  the  freedom  of 
political  choice. 

In  the  second  place,  as  a  matter  of  politics, 
the  Republican  Party  cannot  ignore  any  mi- 
nority group — certainly  not  the  Negroes,  who 
make  up  a  sizable  proportion  of  the  voting 
population  and  are  concentrated  In  the  big 
cities,  where  the  Republican  Party  Is  weakest. 
If  we  hope  to  regain  our  political  strength. 
we  must  get  down  to  the  practical  politics  of 
winning  support  among  big  city  minorities. 
To  carry  New  York  State,  the  Republicans 
must  make  an  Impact  on  the  Jewish.  Puerto 
Rican,  and  Negro  voter  In  New  York  City.    If 
we  do  not  show  strength  with  those  minor- 
ities, we  don't  carry  New  York.    Similar  polit- 
ical situations  exist  with  Philadelphia  and 
Pennsylvania,   Chicago  and  Illinois,  Detroit 
and  Michigan,  Cleveland  and  Ohio. 

Unless  we  can  make  great  political  gains 
among  minority  groups,  we  will  continue  to 
lose  the  big  cities  by  tremendous  votes.  Big 
~  losses  in  the  big  cities  cost  us  the  big  States. 
It  Is  Impossible — realistically,  If  not  mathe- 
matically— fOT  the  Republicans  to  win  a  na- 
tional election  without  four  of  the  eight  big- 
gest States. 

republicans  can  win  minorities 
Can  the  Republican  Party  win  support 
among  the  minority  groups?  iTie  answer  Is 
yes.  We  have  done  It,  and  we  are  doing  It. 
Not  long  ago  I  went  to  a  reception  In  New 
York  for  Gov.  George  Romney.  A  Negro  guest 
came  up  to  say  hello  to  me.  He  said,  "Mr. 
Hall.  I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I'm  a  New 
Yorker  now;  but  I'm  here  tonight  because  I 
was  one  of  the  Negro  leaders  In  Michigan  for 
George  Romney."  It  Is  of  passing  Interest  to 
note  that  In  the  last  election  In  Michigan 
Romney  got  20  percent  of  the  Negro  vote, 
whereas  Goldwater  got  2  or  3  percent. 

Romney,  William  W.  Scranton,  John  Volpe 
and  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  have  broadened 
the  Republican  Party  In  their  States  to  In- 
clude not  only  the  Negroes  but  all  minority 
Americans.  These  Republicans  are  success- 
ful as  candidates  and  as  Governors,  In  part, 
because  they  have  made  the  minorities  part 
of  the  Republican  family.  We  have  got  to 
establish  this  same  principle  at  the  highest 
national  level  of  the  party.  Specifically.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  broad  cross-section  of 
Americans  at  meetings  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  and  the  new  Republican 
Coordinating  Covmcil. 

While  we  are  learning  to  attract  minority 
groups,  we  must  also  learn  to  show  more 
tolerance  for  political  differences  between 
Republicans.  There  are  differences  of  opin- 
ion in  this  country,  and  there  will  always  be 
differences  within  parties.  I  am  opposed  to 
those  fellows  who  say  you  should  have  a 
conservative  party  and  a  liberal  party.  It  is 
unrealistic  to  think  you  can  have  that  clear 
a  political  division  in  50  States.  What  one 
State  regards  as  a  vital  liberal  issue  is  mean- 
ingless m  another.  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  our  country  Is  healthier  with  con- 
servatives and  liberals  in  both  major  parties. 
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DISSENT  IS  A  NATURAL  TRADITION 

My  belief  Is  that  we  should  not  try  to  paper 
over  our  differences  or  pretend  they  dont 
exist.  Dissent  Is  one  of  democracy's 
greatest  traditions,  and  we  should  make  an 
asset  of  it — as  the  Democrats  have  done.  I 
will  go  further  and  say  that  we  should  estab- 
lish some  kind  of  a  foriom.  preferably  in 
Washington,  where  we  can  display  the  full 
range  of  political  thought  in  our  party  and 
the  great  diversity  of  political  talent  we 
have.  We  should  bring  to  his  forum  all  the 
Vol  pes  and  Brookes,  the  Smlleys,  the  Rom- 
neys,  the  Rockefellers  and  the  Scrantons, 
the  Hatfields  and  the  Evanses,  the  Percys  and 
the  Bob  Tafts— all  the  established  party  fig- 
ures from  around  the  country  and  the 
younger  leaders  who  are  coming  up.  I  dis- 
agree with  those  who  feel  they  have  to  be 
afraid  of  anybody  who  is  moving  into  the 
national  picture.  My  feeling  is  that  the 
more  we  can  see  Republicans  move,  the 
better  off  we  are. 

In  advocating  such  a  foriun  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  diminish  the  public  role  of  our  con- 
gressional leaders  such  as  Senator  Everett 
M.  DiRKSEN,  of  Illinois  and  Representative 
Gerald  Ford,  of  Michigan.  They  have  vital 
responsibilities  In  Congress  and  they  should 
continue  to  speak  out.  But  so  should  mem- 
bers of  the  national  committee  and  the  new 
Republican  Co-ordinating  Council.  So  should 
moderate  Republicans  and  conservative  Re- 
publicans. So  should  the  Republican  Gover- 
nors. 

It  may  be  heresy  for  me  to  say  this  be- 
cause I  spent  14  years  as  a  Congressman  on 
Capitol  Hill,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  a  healthy 
development  that  the  Republican  Governors 
are  getting  together  and  pressing  for  a  more 
positive  and  progressive  Republican  program. 
With  their  help,  we  can  create  a  better  record 
that  will  bring  new  members  and  a  new 
spirit  to  the  Republican  Party. 

MUST  ABANDON   NEGATIVE  VIEW 

We  have  got  to  get  out  of  oxir  negative, 
foot-in-the-cement  posture.  A  political  party 
out  of  power  as  long  as  we  have  been  auto- 
matically becomes  classed  as  negative.  I 
want  to  make  It  plain  that  I  think  the  Re- 
publican Party,  when  It  is  in  power,  brings 
the  best  government  to  the  country.  But 
you  can't  govern  unless  you  get  elected.  We 
give  the  country  better  government;  but.  and 
it  hurts  to  admit  it,  tlie  Democrats  are  better 
practical  politicians. 

This  must  change.  Ours  is  a  great  party. 
with  a  long  and  honorable  record  of  service. 
But  there  is  no  built-in  guarantee  for  con- 
tinuous terms  of  Democrats  in  the  White 
House.  Certainly  we  will  always  be  a  mi- 
nority party  if  great  groups  of  Americans  feel 
they  are  not  wanted  in  the  Republican  Party 
family.  If  the  Republican  Party  Is  to  live 
and  prosper,  it  must  again  l)ecome  what  it 
was  created  to  be — the  party  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 


End  of  Cheap  Farm  Labor 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    YOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31,  1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  I  would  lik^  to 
include  another  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times,  from  this  mornings  edition, 
once  again  in  opposition  to  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  labor,  a  program  which 
nas  tended  to  continue  the  depression 
of  our  own  domestic  migrant  labor. 


The  editorial  speaks  for  itself,  and  I 
insert  it  herewith: 

End  of  Cheap  Farm  Labor 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  sharply  reflected 
the  expressed  Intention  of  Congress  when  he 
told  importimate  corporate  fanners  that  they 
could  never  again  exiJect  Government  au- 
thorization for  the  mass  import  of  cutrate 
foreign  labor  to  harvest  American  crops. 

No  crops  win  spoil  if  the  growers  finally 
face  up  to  the  need  for  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  wages  that  have  for  so  many  years 
made  migratory  farm  laborers  the  country's 
most  exploited  workers.  Theif  average  earn- 
ings have  never  come  to  much  more  than 
$1,000  a  year — a  third  of  the  level  President 
Johnson  has  taken  as  the  ditiding  line  be- 
tv/een  jxjverty  and  decency. 

Even  a  dovibling  of  farm  wages  should 
mean  little  in  costs  to  consumers.  A  recent 
survey  by  the  Labor  Department  found  that 
the  field  labor  cost  for  picking  oranges  was 
1  to  2  cents  a  dozen,  as  against  a  retail  price 
of  50  to  72  cents  at  big-city  markets.  For 
lettuce  the  picking  cost  was  a  little  over 
1  cent  a  head,  the  retail  sales  price  23  cents. 
The  farm  laborer  can  move  far  up  the  eco- 
nomic ladder  without  any  profound  impact 
on  the  pocketbook  of  this  best  fed  of  nations. 


Abolish  National  Origins  Quota 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31,  1965 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  have  included  in  the  Record  the  reso- 
lution unanimously  adopted  by  the  1,500 
members  and  delegates  to  the  81st  an- 
nual meeting  of  United  Hias  Service,  held 
in  New  York  City,  on  March  14,  1965, 
urging  the  enactment  of  the  administra- 
tion immigration  bill  which  would 
abolish  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem. United  Hias  Service  is  a  world- 
wide Jewish  migration  agency,  well 
known  for  its  many  years  of  outstanding 
work  and  humanitarian  aid  to  immi- 
grants. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Immigration  Law  RsroRM 
(A   resolution   unanimously  adopted   at   the 
81st  annual  meeting  of  Unified  Hias  Serv- 
ice. Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York,  March  14, 
1965) 

Whereas  for  many  years,  members  of 
United  Hias  Service  have  been  urging  revi- 
sion of  the  basic  U.S.  immigration  and  na- 
tionality law,  so  that  our  OMOta  allocation 
system  would  reflect  Ame^an  democratic 
concepts  concerning  the  dlfnlty  and  worth 
of  the  Individual;  and 

Whereas  specific  proposals  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  national  origin  quota  system 
were  made  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  by  his  predecessors,  Presidents  Kennedy. 
Eisenhower  and  Truman;  and 

Whereas  these  recommendations  have  been 
adopted  and  sponsored  by  many  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  by 
leading  labor  organizations  and  by  all  the 
major  Catholic.  Protestant.  Jewish,  and  non- 
sectarian  agencies  interested  in  immigration 
reform;  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  these  reforms  has 
been  for  these  reforms  has  been  volumin- 
ously established  by  testimony  and  actual 
experience  gathered  over  the  years;  and 


Whereas  such  changes  in  the  quota  alloca- 
tions sjrstem,  in  eiddltlon  to  removing  injus- 
tices, wUl  be  of  practical  help  to  many  thou- 
sands of  our  coreligionists  who  are  waiting 
In  various  countries  to  join  their  relatives  in 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  these  recommendations  have  been 
in  corporated  in  S.  500  before  the  Senate  and 
H.R.  2580  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: Now,  therefore, 

We  tirge  upon  the  membership  of  United 
Hias  Service  that  representations  be  made 
to  their  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  thc.e 
pending  bills  on  changes  in  the  quota  al- 
location system  be  enacted  and  that  tliey 
take  such  further  appropriate  action  which 
would  be  consistent  with  our  national  in- 
terest and  would  Infuse  our  immigration  and 
nationality  laws  with  the  cherished  humani- 
tarian and  democratic  principles  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  set  an  example  of  leadership  in  the 
free  world. 


Auto  Buying  Headaches 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  John  Osborne 
wtiich  appeared  in  the  March  27,  1965. 
edition  of  the  New  Republic  magazine 
and  which  is  one  of  the  best  argiunent.s 
for  simplifying  sales  contracts. 

Despite  the  tongue-in-cheek  criticism 
of  the  truth-in-lending  bill  the  article 
points  up  the  need  for  this  legislation. 

I  am  a  sponsor  of  this  bill  in  the  89th 
Congress.  It  is  H.R.  Ill  and  is  ctirrentlv 
pending  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

The  article  follows: 

Auto  Buying  Headaches:   A  Lesson  in  the 

High  Cost  of  Borrowing 

(By  John  Osborne) 

The  General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp.  ar.d 
I  have  recently  completed  an  interesting  and, 
to  me.  Instructive  venture  in  cooperation. 
We  have  cooperated  in  the  purchase  of  a 
Chevrolet  and  in  my  education.  I  now  know- 
enough  about  the  loan  business,  automobile 
division,  to  perceive  the  trouble  with  tnith- 
In-lending  bills  of  the  kind  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois.  The  trouble 
with  them  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  compre- 
hend, much  less  to  convey,  the  truth  about 
this  sort  of  lending.  This,  in  eS'ect,  is  what 
spokesmen  for  the  loan  industry  have  said  in 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  words  at  con- 
gressional hearings,  and  they  are  quite  riglit. 

Although  I  did  not  realize  It  at  the  time, 
my  conversion  to  the  Industry  view  began  on 
October  23,  1962,  when  I  casually  Inspected 
and  signed  the  GMAC  conditional  sales  con- 
tract presented  to  me  by  a  Chevrolet  sale- 
man  in  Washington.  It  seemed  to  set  forth 
In  clear  and  simple  terms  a  good  deal  of  tl.e 
truth  In  lending  that  Senator  Douglas  \v?.s 
demanding.  There  were  items  marked 
"principal  balance"  ($2,470.71).  which  I  to  k 
to  be  the  amount  of  the  loan;  "Finance 
charge"  ($407.13) ,  which  I  read  to  mean  in- 
terest": and  time  price  balance"  ($2,877  84  , 
obviously  the  total  that  I  would  be  payinj  to 
GMAC  in  the  next  3  years.  A  single,  perfect- 
ly understandable  sentence  disposed  of 
"terms  of  payment"  ("the  time  balance  is 
payable  •  •  »  in  36  Installments  of  $79  94 
each,  commencing  December  7,  1962.  and  on 


+>,p  same  day  of  each  succeeding  month 
iJe'eafter.").  Neither  the  word  "interest" 
S  any  reference  to  a  rate  of  ^terest  ap- 
^ared  in  the  contract,  but  I  did  not  balk 
?;  the  omission.  There  before  my  eyes  waa 
the  figure  labeled  "Finance  charge,"  so  much 
Sore  forthright  than  a  percentage  Any  fool 
T  ?old  myself,  could  determine  the  rate  of 
interest  by  dividing  the  amount  of  the  fi- 
nance charge  by   the  principal   balance. 

The  start  of  my  active  education,  or  awak- 
pnincr    may  be  dated  17  monthly  payments 
Kter°'in  April  of  1964.  when  my  wife  and  I 
decided  to  apply  $800  In  a  lump  sum  to  the 
?.r  debt.    I  marked  a  check  for  this  amount 
!^to  principal,    account   68,053,"    sent    along 
a  separate   check  for   the   regular   P^yxnent 
fVling  due  at  around  that  time,  and  asked 
n  an  accompanying  note  whether  and  how 
ne  remaining  payments  and  the  total  of  in- 
ie'est  would  be  affected.    I  assumed  that  in 
reducing  the  principal  we  had  saved  a  fair 
sum   in   interest,   and   I   looked   forward   to 
beins  told  how  much  it  was. 

on  May  13,  2  weeks  after  the  money  and 
tne  mquhT  had  been  maUed,  a  GMAC  en- 
S4  Sed.     warmed  by  what  I  took  to 
be  a  moderately  prompt  reply.  J  opened JJ 
and  read  the  following:  "As  a  matter  of  good 
ti:'  ness  procedure  it  is  our  practice    from 
tin;e  to  time,  to  verify  the  unpaid  balances 
on  our  customers-  accounts.    WiU  Souv^e^se 
thc-efore.  fill  in  the  information  called  for 
Sow  and  return."    The  information  called 
for    below    consisted    of    "unpaid    balance," 
■d  te  and  amount  of  last  remittance,     aJid 
a  si^rnature.     Reflecting  that  GMAC  wanted 
to  know  what  I  wanted  to  know.  I  f ^^  this 
fOTi  letter  aside  and  awaited  some  indlvid- 
V  a  tord.    After  another  fortnight  had  passed 
wthout  any.  I  fired  off  a  rather  curt  request 
LV  a  replv.    After  a  week  or  so  of  continuing 
corporate-silence.  I  appealed  to  the  salesman 
uho  had  sold  us  the  car.  recalling  that  he 
h'd    then    appeared    to    be    chummy    with 
GMA.C      He   made   it  evident  that  he  con- 
sidered my  inquiry  and  if  P'^*!«^„^^/;^"^: 
intrlv  odd.    But  he  did  intercede  and  I  soon 
rcc-lved    a    telephone   call    from    a    lady   at 
GM\C      It  developed  that  she  had  signed 
thc'form  letter.     She  first  rebuked  me  in  a 
nice   way   for    having   faUed    to    answer    It. 
pomting  out  that   a  prepaid  and  addressed 
Invelop;  had  been  provided^     ^n't^fi^o 
formed  me  that  GMAC  considered  my  $800  to 
be  the  equivalent  of  10  monthly  pa>-ments, 
with  a  trifie  over.    She  said  that  I  might  de- 
ter further   payments  until  the   10  months 
had  expired,  or-wlth  a  distinct  edge  in  her 
voice— I  might  continue  to  pay  at  the  previ- 
ous pace  untU  the  balance  of  the  contracted 
total  was  paid  off.    Then,  and  in  that  event 
nie  =ald,  GMAC  would  rebate  any  excess  that 
micht  be  due  me.    All  of  this  was  stated  so 
L>ri^-kly,  and  with  so  clear  an  implication  that 
1  was  being  childish,  that  I  accepted  it  with- 
out demur   and   was    glad   to   hang  up   the 
ti''iephone. 

Thereafter  I  made  some  payments  on  the 
;.i escribed  dates,  let  others  pass,  and  on  Jan- 
i:  rv  7  1965.  paid  in  a  second  lump  sum  the 
l-a'.ance  due  on  the  contract  (I  actually  over- 
p:nd  by  $54,  which  GMAC  refunded  at  its 
leisiu-e).  In  a  note  with  the  final  check  I 
r:Mlcd  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  debt, 
including  the  total  of  interest  which  would 
h;,ve  accrued  over  the  full  36  months  of  the 
contract,  had  now  been  repaid  10  months 
ahead  of  the  ordained  time. 

SIMPLE    ARFTHMETIC 


As  I  was  trained  to  expect  by  then,  a  hiatus 
r  I! lowed.  In  the  4  weeks  and  5  days  whicb 
elapsed  without  a  response,  I  did  a  lot  of 
Hpuring  and  thinking.  All  of  it  proved  to 
he  fallacious,  but  it  was  educational.  Since 
f;MAC  had  divided  the  sum  of  the  "prin- 
.';pal  balance"  and  the  "finance  charge"  by 
:'6,  and  bo  arrived  at  my  monthly  payment 
-.1  $79  94.  I  assumed  that  by  dividing  each 
of  the  same  amounts  by  36  I  could  determine 
the  portions  of  the  monthly  payments  which 


had  applied  to  interest  ($11.31)  and  to  prln- 
cloal  (»68.63).     It  therefore  seemed  reason- 
able to  anticipate  a  rebate  of  10  times  •ll.Sl. 
or  $113  10.  in  interest  that  would  have  been 
paid  over  the  final  10  months  of  the  con- 
tract period.     While  I  was  at  It.  I  di^^ed 
the  amount  of  the  finance  charge  by  the 
amount  of  the  principal  balance  and  came 
up  with  16.88  percent.     If  this  was  the  rate 
of  interest  over  the  86  months,  the  annual 
rate   appeared  to  be  one-third  of  it^  or   a 
little    ov^r    5.6   percent.     Fair   eiiough-and 
there  was  that  $113.10  coming  back  to  me 
any  day  now. 

But  I  feu  to  fretting:  was  It  fair?     What 
about  the  $800  paid  "to  principal    last  April? 
Could  It  be  that  in  treating  it  as  10  monthly 
paj^ents,  GMAC  had  absorbed  $113^10  (the 
Itmount  of  the  anticipated  rebate^  by  coin- 
cidence)   as    interest  and   reduced   by   that 
amount  the  sum  which  I  had  explicitly  paid 
against  the  principal?    Could  it  be  also  that 
since  then  I  had  been  paying  Interest  not 
only  on  the  $800  but  on  the  $1,165.71  which 
supposedly  had  been  repaid  against  the  prln- 
clpal  over  the  previous  17  "^'P'^ths  (at  $68.63 
ner  month)  ?     If  GMAC  had  knocked  $113,10 
off  my  $800  and  credited  $686,90  of  it  to 
principal.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  should  then 
have  owed  something  like  $618  of  the  initial 
"principal  balance."     At  5.6  percent  f  year. 
the    interest    on    that    amount    for    the    10 
months  covered  by  my  $800  would  come  to 
about  $28.85.    For  the  8  months  between  the 
$800    payment    and    the    final    payment     it 
would     be     a     Uttle     less.     But,     counting 
monthly    payments   in    the   interval,   I   had 
paid  $148.04  in  what  I  regarded  as  interest, 
5lus  the  $113.10  which  I  confidently  expected 
to  recover  In  the  awaited  rebate.     Drunk  on 
this  arithmetic,  I  prepared  to  be  injured  if 
GMAC  rebated  less  than  $230. 

On  February  12,  1965.  along  with  a  clear 
title  to  the  Chevrolet  and  a  cheery  card  cer- 
tifying that  I  had  established  a  satisfactory 
criTt  rating  with  GMAC.  the  rebate  check 
arrived.    It  was  for  $29.60.    Being  pretty  well 
conditioned  by  this  time,  I  was  more  Pu^led 
than   outraged.     After   a   pause    for   inward 
pacification,  I  wrote  a  letter  of  Uicjuiry   to 
GMAC.  setUng  forth  my  simple  anthmetic 
and  asking  a  few  simple  questions.     I  was 
aware  by  then  that  GMAC's  practices  were 
common,  no  doubt  with  some  variations,  to 
the    automobile    finance    business    genera  ly 
and,  more  broadly,  to  other  fields  of  credit; 
and  I  said  as  much  In  the  letter.    My  main 
questions  were:  why  the  difference  between 
the  rebate  I  had  expected,  at  a  minimum, 
and  the  one  I  had  received?  how  did  GMAC 
calculate   the  finance  charge  and  the  totaa 
debt'  and,  was  It  Impossible  for  a  debtor  to 
reduce  the  finance  charge  with  a  lump  pay- 
ment in  mldcontract  unless  the  entire  loan 
was  paid  off  ahead  of  the  contracted  date.    I 
also  asked  whether  GMAC  had  treated  my 
$800  as  I  had  been  led  to  believe  and,  If  so, 
by  what  authority. 

With   what   I   now   recognize    as    dazzling 
speed   GMAC  answered  the  inquiry  precisely 
2  weeks  after  It  was  mailed  from  my  office  In 
Washington  to  its  office  in  Washington.    The 
answer  was  In  the  form  of  a  telephone  c^ 
from   a   Mr.   R.   K.   Thomas,   who   Identified 
himself  as  an  assistant  manager  of  GMAC  s 
Washington  office.     He  could  not  have  been 
nicer    more  informative,   and  more   baffling. 
As  will  appear,  he  was  a  touch  baffled  him- 
self- ^       V,  *^ 
First,  he  apologized:    GMAC   had   rebated 
$55  87  less  than  It  should  have.     GMAC  had 
mechanized  Its  accounting  processes  and  In 
handling  my  $800  "the  machines  got  a  little 
Sit  Svo!ved  ■•    in  Short,  the  $800  had  been 
treated    as    10    monthly    Paj^^^'^^J?* 
GMAC  lady  had  said  it  would  be.  and  GMAC 
had   gone   back   and   recalculated    It   as   the 
lump  payment  it  was  only  after  my  qu^- 
tioni   We    received.      When    I    asked    Mr- 
Thomas    whether   the   rouUne    handling    of 
the  payment  meant  that  a  portion  of  it  had 


been  credited  to  lnt«»e6t.  rather  than  to 
principal  as  I  had  dh^ted.  we  got  down  to 
tacks  and  to  the  essence  of  my  education. 

"We  do  not  use  that  word  'interest .'    Mr. 
Thomas  said.    "We  stay  away  from  It."    The 
laws  governing  int«:-e6t  rates  do  not  neces- 
sarily apply  to  charges  caUed  by  other  names, 
he  said,  so  GMAC  and  other  finance  com- 
panies avoid  "that  word."   Also,  the  tendency 
of  customers  such  as  myself  to  think  in  terma 
of  "mterest"  and  "principal"  distorts  the  pic- 
ture.   Once  the  total  debt  has  been  calculated 
bv  adding  the  "finance  charge"  to  the  "prin- 
cipal   balance,"    the    distinction    vanishes. 
There  remains  a  single  sum— the  "time  price 
balance,"  the  actual  debt— to  be  considered. 
But    I  said,  there  must  be  a  basis  for  cal- 
culating  the   finance   charge,     Mr.   Thomas 
acknowledged  that  a  percentage  U  used  for 
the  purpose.    My  figure  of  5.6  percent  per  year 
was  pretty  close;  in  my  particular  contract,  it 
was  5.5  percent,  with  a  yearly  fraction  added 
to  cover  Insurance.    After  the  original  cal- 
culation is  made,  however,  percentages  dis- 
appear   from    GMAC    thtnkhag    and,    when 
possible,  from  any  discussion  such  as  we  are 
having.  .    ^  ^,   _ 

Here  Mr.  Thomas  threw  in  the  Information 
that  GMAC's  dealers,  rather  than  the  finance 
companies,  set  the  rate  (he  went  «o  f  aras 
to  use  the  term)  cliarged  to  car  buyers.    The 
rate  may  be  bargained  up  or  down;  it  may  be 
higher  cw  lower  than  the  5.5  percent  applied 
to  my  loan.    And  this  variation  is  what  often 
enables  dealers  to  undercut  each  other.   How 
much  higher  could  It  go?     Well,"  said  Mr. 
Thomas,  obviously  a  bit  on  edge,  I'll  answer 
that  this  way.     U  a  dealer  offered  us  a  con- 
trafct  figured  at  10  percent,  we  would  not  buy 
that  contract."  ^,  *  .. 

And  a  good  thing,  too,  as  I  discovered  later. 
District  of  Columbia  law  restricts  the  nomi- 
nal rate  on  new  car  loans,  which  we  were 
discussing,  to  8  percent.    For  used  cars  It  can 
rise  legally  to  16  percent  in  the  DUtrict  and 
to  15  percent  in  neighboring  Maryland.    In 
33  other  States  the  new  car  maximum  varies 
from  7  to  12  percent.    True  rates  of  the  kind 
which  Senator  Douglas  wants  disclosed,  and 
which  are  not  necessarUy  true,  would  flgiure 
out  to  something  less  than  twice  these  nomi- 
nal rates.    In  my  caifr.  for  Instance,  an  ac- 
tuary might  say  that  I  would  have  paid  10.2 
percent  Instead  of  5.5  percent  over  the  whole 
life  of  the  contract. 


THE  RULE  or   78 

About   the  rebate:    was  I  to  xmderstand 
that    $29.60    would   have    been    the    correct 
amount  if  I  had  kept  to  the  contract  schedule 
and  paid  off  the  balance  when  I  did,  with  no 
intervening  lump  payment?    Without  saying 
in  so  many  words  that  this  was  correct,  Mr. 
Thomas  with  many  other  words  left  me  to 
believe  that  It  was.    He  said  that  in  dividing, 
the  finance  charge  by  36,  and  Inuiginlng  that 
I    had   thus    arrived   at   the   monthly   sum 
credited  to  it  (not  to  Interest,  he  again  re- 
minded me),  I  had  made  a  common  error. 
By  the  time  I  paid  off  my  contract,  he  con- 
tinued, most  of  the  finance  charge— or  rather, 
that  part  of  the  total  debt  which  had  started 
out  as  the  finance  charge— had  long  since 
been  collected.     "We  use  what  we  call    the 
rule  of  78'  "  Mr.  Thconas  said,  as  if  this  closed 
the  subject.    Sensing  that  my  education  was 
about  to  reach  it*  peak,  I  asked  him  to  ex- 
plain the  rule  of  78.    He  tried. 

You  add  the  digits  from  one  through  12. 
This  gives  you  78.     And  there,  by  a  magic 
universally  respected  in  the  finance  bi^lne^ 
and  sanctified  by  the  laws  of  some  Statw. 
you  have  (in  the  words  of  a  Better  Business 
Bureau  pamphlet)   "the  total  n"f?*'er  of  In- 
stallment units  outstanding  month  to  month 
in  a  12-month  contract."    The  rule  derived 
from  thlB  proposlton  can  be  applied  to  any 
^n  contrkct^lling  for  a  fixed  number  of 
monthly  payments.     With  a  36 -month  con- 
tract. Adding  the  digits  from  1  through  36 
produces   666.     Tou  figure  that  in  the   Ist 
month  of  such  a  contract  the  loan  earns 
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-^''N-.iiiiths  of  the  previoTisly  incorporated  fi- 
nance charge;  In  the  2ci  month,  3%o6ths, 
and  so  down  to  the  36th  month  when  i^ecth 
Is  still  to  be  earned.  The  rebate  due  upon, 
prepayment  at  any  point  is  the  proportion, 
figured  in  666ths,  that  has  yet  to  be  marked 
off  the  original  charge.  If  I  grasped  the 
nature  and  effect  of  this  procedure,  Mr. 
Thomas  indicated,  I  would  understand  that 
in  the  26th  month  of  my  contract  very  little 
of  what  in  the  long  ago  had  been  the  finance 
charge  remained  to  be  either  paid  or  rebated. 
"We  have  liad  customers."  he  said  with  an 
indulgent  chuckle,  "who  paid  up  2  or  3 
months  before  the  last  payment  was  due 
and  thought  they  had  quite  a  rebate  com- 
ing." 

I  had  to  accept  Mr.  Thomas'  view,  and 
the  evidence  supporting  it,  that  this  arith- 
metical spookery  provided  the  most  equable 
method  yet  devised  for  collecting  what  I  in- 
nocently thought  of  as  interest  on  such 
loans.  Par  from  paying  interest  on  money 
that  GMAC  liad  previously  recovered,  I 
realized  now  that  I  had  been  paying  the  in- 
terest much  faster  than  I  had  been  repaying 
the  principal  and,  had  I  but  known  it,  doing 
myself  out  of  an  incentive  to  retire  the  loan 
before  the  last  payment  was  due.  Still  and 
all.  I  failed  to  discern  a  rational  connection 
between  the  rule  of  78  and  the  way  in  which 
the  finance  charge  had  been  calculated  and 
buried  in  the  total  debt.  Mr.  Thomas,  who 
had  swung  a  strong  bat  for  his  side  up  to 
that  point,  seemed  to  weaken  when  I  said  as 
much.  "It's  just  an  expression  we  use  in 
the  finance  business,"  he  said.  "I  don't  know 
why." 

But  he  recovered  with  what  he  patently 
thought  to  be  a  smasher.    "We  don't  have  to 
pay  any  rebates."  he  said.     "We  do  it  as  a 
matter   of   policy."     Ever  so   gently,   he    re- 
minded   me    of    that    terse,    understandable 
sentence  in  the  contract  which  begins,  "The 
time  price  balance  is  payable  •  *  •  in  36  in- 
stallments."    Mr.    Thomas   did   not   have   to 
finish  the  lesson.     When  I   plagued  GMAC 
with  lump  payments  and  settlements  ahead 
of  time,  I  was  violating  the  contract  I  had 
signed.    It  was  good  of  GMAC,  mighty  good 
of  It,  to  take  my  money  o\it  of  order.     He 
spelled  out  another  factor.     In  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  many  States,  no  laws  re- 
quire    rebates      upon      prepayment.        One 
exception  is  Maryland,  where  lenders  are  re- 
quired to  say  in  their  contracts  that  they 
will  rebate  upon  prepayment.     If,  but  only 
if.    a    customer    asks    for    the    information. 
GMAC  will  now  tell  him  how  much  rebate  Is 
due  upon  prepayment  in  any  given  month, 
less   a    prepayment    charge    for   settling   up 
within  the  first  12  months  of  the  contract. 
This  led  us  to  my  final  question:   Was  it 
really     Impossible     to    reduce     the    finance 
charge   with   a   lump   payment   in   midcon- 
tract.  unless  the  entire  loan  was  repaid  at 
the  time?     After  observing  once  more  that 
at  such  a  point  there  would  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  separate  finance  charge  to  be  reduced. 
Mr.  Thomas  said,  in  effect,  and  rather  wanly, 
that  it  was  impossible,  with  one  qualifica- 
tion.     If   I   had   specifically   demanded    that 
the  old  contract  be  terminated  and  a  new 
one  drawn  up  when  I  paid  the  $800.  we  could 
have  done  that. 

Would  they  liave  done  it?  Mr.  Thoma.s 
said  after  a  pause.  'We  would  have  done  it." 
He  also  said  that  the  lady  with  whom  I  dealt 
earlier  should  have  told  me  this.  But  the 
bone  of  it  was:  it  was  up  to  me.  not  GMAC, 
to  see  that  full  advantage  was  taken. 

In  a  subsequent  conversation.  Mr.  Thomas 
said  that  GMAC's  procedures  call  for  lump 
payments  to  be  taken  into  account  in  figur- 
ing rebates,  whether  or  not  the  customer  has 
the  wit  to  demand  it.  But  he  said  he  could 
not  guarantee  that  this  would  be  done.  Hu- 
man errors  would  creep  in.  he  explained. 
With  all  respect  to  Mr.  Thomas.  I  refiected 
that  up  to  this  moment  the  error  in  my  case 
had  been  blamed  on  the  machines. 

Truth  in  lending?  I  am  for  it.  And  i-ir 
somebody  telling  me  what  it  is. 


The  Answer  to  Terror 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
answer  to  the  tragic  and  shameful  bomb- 
ing of  our  Embassy  in  Saigon,  we  could, 
if  we  so  desired,  easily  fight  fire  with 
fire,  and  launch  an  overwhelming  mili- 
tary offensive  against  Hanoi  in  retalia- 
tion. This  would  of  course  only  serve 
to  extend  and  escalate  the  war,  and 
would  result  in  addtional  horror  and 
bloodshed  for  all  concerned. 

The  New  York  Times  this  morning 
can-ied  an  editorial,  entitled  "The 
Answer  to  Terror,"  which  makes  a  timely 
and  sensible  recommendation  that,  in- 
stead of  continuing  our  efforts  to  solve 
the  problems  in  Vietnam  by  means  of 
military  might,  we  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  planning  of  a  sincere 
peace  offensive. 

I  earnestly  believe  that  the  editorial 
deserves  our  immediate  attention,  and 
I  insert  it,  herewith,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  and  urge  their  careful  read- 
ing of  the  same : 

The  Answer  to  Terror 
The  sense  of  doom  that  seems  to  lie  over 
the  Vietnamese  confiict  was  given  a  horrible 
symbol  in  the  terrorist  attack  on  the  Ameri- 
'  can  Embassy  in  Saigon. 

The  war  escalates,  and  it  can  do  nothing 
but  escalate  since  both  sidee  continue  on 
courses  that  must  crash  because  they  are 
opposing,  adamant,  and  dependent  on  force. 
The  fact  that  some  form  of  escalation  from 
the  Communist  side  was  Just  as  predictable 
as  the  previous  U.S.  escalation  is  no  comfort 
for  yesterday's  savage  act  of  terrorism  in 
Saigon  and  no  reason  to  condone  such  a 
ruthless  atrocity. 

The  temptation  to  strike  back — and  much 
harder — is  clear,  though  in  his  temperate 
statement  yesterday.  President  Johnson 
seems  to  be  resisting  it.  The  conflict  has 
been  moving,  not  like  a  vicious  circle,  but  like 
a  vicious  ascending  spiral  ever  since  the  re- 
prisal policy  began  after  the  Vietcong  attack 
on  Pleiku  last  month.  That  policy  has  thus 
far  failed  of  its  purpose  of  forcing  Hanoi  to 
call  off  its  campaign  of  subversion  and  ag- 
gression in  South  Vietnam. 
\^..The  previous  U.S.  policy,  tried  for  4  years. 
or--€tgating  a  stable,  viable,  independent 
South  Vietnam  had  also  failed.  The  subse- 
quent extension  of  the  war  to  Forth  Vietnam 
was  a  tacit  admission  of  the  failure.  There 
is  no  adequate  reason  to  hope  that  a  further 
escalation  can  succeed  in  anything  but  more 
death  and  destruction,  and  the  grave  dan- 
ger of  bringing  in  the  Russians  and  or  Chi- 
nese, .ind  also  bringing  them  together. 

The  problem  that  Vietnam  represents  is 
not  going  to  be  .solved  by  military  means. 
The  solution  lies  in  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  fields.  But  the  situation  has  now 
deteriorated  to  such  a  degree  that  the  only 
instrument  Washington  has  and  uses  is 
military  force.  There  was  a  time,  and  not 
very  long  ago.  when  negotiation  was  a  prom- 
ising possibility.  In  present  circtmistances 
it  seems  that  neither  China  nor  Russia  nor 
North  Vietnam  is  interested.  Yet.  sooner  or 
later,  negotiation  will  again  be  feasible  if 
the  ground  is  prepared  with  some  other 
seed  than  bombs,  and  it  should  be  prepared 
now. 

The  United  States  has  the  power  to  repay 


the  Saigon  atrocity  with  force  a  htmdred  or 
a  thousand  times  over.  This  requires  no 
thought,  no  skill,  no  diplomacy,  no  imder- 
standing — Just  power.  It  would  not  bring 
about  Hanoi's  unconditional  surrender,  a 
serious  peace  offensive  might  bring  the  de- 
sired results.  Its  preparation  is  lu-gent  and 
essential  and  should  take  precedence  over 
the  planning,  now  evidently  underway,  for 
extension  of  the  war. 


Seasonal  Use  of  Foreign  Workers  in 
Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Other  High 
Labor  Crops 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF   ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21. 1965 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tele- 
gram was  sent  to  Secretary  of  Labor,  W. 
Willard  Wirtz,  on  March  30  by  a  large 
number  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  full  text  of  the  wire 
and  list  of  Members  sending  it  follows: 

March  30,  1965. 
Hon.  W.  Wn^LARD  Wirtz, 
The  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Members  of  Congress  interested  in  agri- 
culture are  shocked  by  your  reported  atti- 
tude that  seasonal  use  of  foreign  workers  in 
frtiits,  vegetables,  and  other  high  labor  crops 
is  unnecessary  and  will  not  be  approved. 
Planting  time  is  here  and  thousands  of  acres 
will  not  be  planted  because  there  is  no  as- 
surance of  labor  to  tend  and  harvest  crops. 
This  is  particularly  harsh  on  small  farmers 
who  cannot  carry  out  on  their  own  extensive, 
expensive,  and  repeated  recruitment  cam- 
paigns to  try  to  obtain  domestic  workers. 
Perhaps  consumers  will  be  able  to  afford  the 
increase  in  prices  which  will  inevitably  re- 
sult from  your  reported  attitude  but  pack- 
inghouse and  cannery  workers,  truckers, 
and  producers  cannot  afford  the  loss  of  their 
jobs  and  their  income.  The  clear  intent  of 
Congress  in  permitting  the  Mexican  labor 
law  to  lapse  was  that  existing  provisions  of 
the  immigration  law  should  be  used  to  meet 
seasonal  labor  shortages.  This  is  clear  from 
committee  reports  and  from  debate  in  the 
House  and  Senate.  American  farmers  will 
gladly  use  American  workers  if  yoiu-  De- 
partment can  provide  them  and  give  assur- 
ance that  they  will  stay  on  the  Job.  But 
until  you  can  provide  such  workers  and  sucii 
assurance  your  clear  duty  is  to  permit  the 
entry  of  foreign  workers  where  they  .ire 
needed. 

Harold  D.  Cooley,  North  Carolina:  G.'^a- 
HAM  PURCELL,  Tcxas;  Watkins  M 
Abbitt.  Virginia:  E.  C.  Gathing^. 
Arkansas:  Ralph  J.  Scott,  North  Caro- 
lina; Thomas  G.  Abernethy,  Missis- 
sippi: John  L.  McMillan,  Sov.tli 
Carolina:  D.  R.  Matthews,  Florida; 
James  A.  Haley.  Florida;  A.  S.  Hkr- 
LONG.  Jr..  Florida;  Tom  Murray,  Ten- 
nessee: William  M.  Tuck,  Virginia; 
Robert  L.  P.  Sikes,  Florida;  Chari-es 
M.  Teague,  California;  Charles  S 
GuBSER,  California;  John  P.  Baldwi.v. 
Jr.,  California;  J.  Akthur  Younger. 
California;  James  B.  Utt,  California; 
Burt  L.  Talcott,  California;  Glenard 
P.  Lipscomb,  California;  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen, California;  Edward  J.  Gurney, 
Florida. 
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Lake  Erie  Dymg? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  NEW   TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24, 1965 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  my  deep  concerns  is  the  serious  pollu- 
tion problem  in  Lake  Erie,  and  I  am 
\\orking  for  strong  legislation  to  help 
combat  water  pollution  throughout  the 

Nation.  ^^  ^ 

An  excellent  article  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  in  Lake  Erie — and  the 
odds  we  face  in  controlling  and  abating 
pollution  in  that  body  of  water — ^ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
on  March  29,  1965. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
U.S.  Experts  Now  See  Hope  of  Saving  Dying 
X.AKE  Erie 
(By  Orr  KeUy) 

Water  experts  are  hoping  to  pull  off  a  ma- 
jor BCientiflc  and  englneCTing  miracle — 
bringing  a  dying  lake  back  to  life. 

If  they  succeed,  it  would  be  an  achieve- 
ment comparable  to  putting  a  man  on  the 
moon.  The  cost,  they  hope,  will  be  some- 
what less  than  the  moon  program. 

The  object  of  their  hopes  is  Lake  Erie, 
where  the  natural  process  of  aging  has  been 
vastly  speeded  up  by  pollution  streaming  In 
from  the  cities  and  industries  around  its 
shores. 

When  Public  Health  Service  water  poUu- 
tion  control  experts  went  to  work  on  lAke 
Erie  2  years  ago,  almost  all  the  scientists 
told  them  a  lake  can't  be  brovight  back  to 
hfe — and  they  tended  to  agree. 

REASON   TO    HOPE 

"When  we  started,  we  really  had  no  reason 
to  believe  we  could  reverse  the  dying  proc- 
t-s."  said  James  Coulter,  Assistant  Chief  of 
tiie  Technical  Services  Branch  of  the  Water 
Control  Agency. 

•But  I  think  now  that  there's  reason  to 
hrpe  we  may  come  up  with  a  program  for  the 
).\ke  within  a  year." 

When  he  was  asked  if  anyone  disagreed 
'.uih  his  hopes  for  the  lake,  he  thought  for 
;i  few  moments  and  then  admitted  he 
•  nildn't  think  of  anyone  outside  the  agency 
V.  ho  agreed. 

'Ifs  fair  to  say  that  we  stand  pretty  much 
alone,"  he  said.  "We're  going  to  have  to 
prove  our  case." 

But  if  they  can  prove  their  case,  it  may 
n.ran  new  life  not  only  for  Lake  Erie  but 
;.lso  for  other  lakes  and  even  such  bodies  of 
v.ater  as  the  Potomac  River  estuary,  which 
stretches  from  Washington  to  the  Chesapeake 
B.,y  and  is  in  many  ways  like  a  large  lake. 
president's  coal 
If  they  fail,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  that 
tiie  President  can  fully  realize  his  goal  of 
niaking  the  Potomac  a  model  of  conservation 


lor  the  Nation,  a  river  where  it  will  be  not 
only  safe  but  pleasant  to  swim,  fish,  water 
ski  and  sail. 

To  understand  what  the  water  experts  are 
v.p  against,  it  is  necessary  to  know  some- 
thing about  Lake  Erie's  problems  and  how  it 
got  that  way. 

Every  major  river  flowing  into  the  lake  is 
pic.ssly  polluted,  according  to  C.  W.  North- 
iri.-ton,  Director  of  the  Pollution  Control 
Agency's  Lake  Erie  Field  Station.  The  bac- 
teria count  in  the  Cuyahoga  River,  which 
fiows  through  Akron  and  Cleveland,  has  been 
measured  at  a  rate  4  times  the  level  that 
\\  ould  be  expected  in  a  stream  of  raw  sewage. 


Last  summer,  scientists  went  out  on  the 
lake  and  measured  the  amount  ol  oxygen 
in  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  large 
central  basin.  They  found  virtvially  no  ojcy- 
gen  in  an  area  covering  about  half  the  basin, 
an  area  of  2,600  square  miles. 

Any  fish  that  blunder  into  this  vast  bio- 
logical desert  are  quickly  smotbered. 

NO  SUCPIf  ANSWKE 

To  the  layman,  the  obvious  answer  is  to 
cut  off  the  pollutants  that  flow  into  the  river 
in  enormous  amounts  from  municipal  sew- 
age plants,  industries,  and  farmlands. 

But  this  would  do  nothing  to  control  the 
huge  amounts  of  materials  that  are  carried 
in  by  wind  and  rain  or  are  deposited  by  birds 
and  animals — materials  that  f  ertiliee  the  lake 
and  hiury  It  along  In  its  process  of  dying. 

And  a  program  to  clean  up  the  manmade 
pollution  would  not  solve  the  problem  caused 
by  the  miUlons  of  pounds  of  nutrients  al- 
ready in  the  lake. 

Algae,  the  green  scum  that  covers  parts 
of  the  Potomac,  feeds  on  these  nutrients — 
primarily  nitrogen  and  phosphorus.  The 
tiny  living  organism  draw  oxygen  from  the 
air  and  the  water  and  suck  in  energy  from  the 
sun-  When  they  are  near  the  surface,  they 
put  oxygen  back  Into  the  lake,  in  some  cases 
so  much  that  it  chokes  the  fish.  But  as  they 
drift  toward  the  bottom,  they  draw  oxygen 
from  the  lake,  creating  the  huge  dead  sea 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lake's  central  basin. 

A  NATCTKAL  PROCESS 

When  they  die,  they  decay  and  further  fer- 
tilize the  lake  so  that  the  next  crop  of  algae 
is  more  luxurious — and  more  of  a  nuisance— 
than  the  one  before. 

This  is  a  natiu^  process  that  goes  on  over 
long  periods  of  time  in  all  lakes.  It  normally 
takes  place  slowly — in  geologic  time.  But  in 
Lake  Erie,  which  has  been  fertilized  by  vast 
amounts  of  pollutants,  it  is  taking  place  so 
rapidly  that  changes  in  the  lake  can  be 
measured  from  year  to  year. 

Scientists  suspect  that  a  very  similar  proc- 
ess is  taking  place  in  the  Potomac  Just  below 
Washington.  At  an  office  in  Annapolis,  they 
are  now  trying  to  put  together  a  "mathemati- 
cal model"  of  the  Potomac  estuary.  They 
hope  soon  to  be  able  to  ask  questions  of  a 
computer  and  get  back  answers  that  will  help 
them  find  ways  to  clean  up  the  river. 

This  week,  scientists  from  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Agency  will  begin  to  tell  the 
people  who  live  around  Lake  Erie  how  to  solve 
their  problems. 

The  first  step  would  be  to  provide  every 
city  around  the  lake  with  the  most  efficient 
xx>s&ible  waste  treatment  plant.  Even  then. 
Coulter  said,  it  may  be  necessary  to  pipe 
the  almost  pure  water  from  these  plants 
somewhere  outside  the  Lake  Erie  basin. 

Tied  in  with  this  would  he  a  program  to 
separate  the  stcsm  and  sanitary  sewers  In 
the  cities  around  the  lake  so  that  storm 
waters  don't  overflow,  carrying  raw  sewage 
Into  the  lake. 

COST  IN  millions 

No  one  really  knows  how  much  this  would 
cost,  but  Coulter  said  it  is  not  xmreason- 
able  to  think  in  terms  of  many  millions  of 
doUaxs.  The  cost  of  separating  the  storm 
and  sanitary  sewers  in  Just  one  city,  Cleve- 
land, has  been  estimated  between  $470  mil- 
lion and  $700  million. 

The  bad  news  that  the  water  experts  are 
now  beginning  to  break  to  the  people  of  the 
Lake  Ea-ie  area  is  that,  if  they  do  all  of  this, 
thrf  result  will  not  be  to  clean  up  the  lake. 
If  t^fy  "■*  lucky,  it  will  simply  keep  the 
lake  m)m  getting  much  worse. 

Lak.e  Erie  wiU  stlU  be  a  dying  lake,  but  it 
will  die  more  slowly. 

But  Coulter  and  Leon  W.  Weinberger,  clilef 
of  the  water  agency's  basic  and  applied  sci- 
ences branch,  are  hoi>eful  that  they  can  go 
beyond  this  and  begin  to  bring  the  lake 
back  to  life. 


TWOVnXiAIXS 
TO  do  ttils.  tb«7  will  have  to  find  w&ys  to 
remove  wbaterer  it  Is  that  causes  the  algM 
to  grow,  suck  the  oxygen  out  of  the  lake  and 
kill  the  flsh.  The  two  villains,  they  think, 
are  nitrogen  and  phoephcmnis.  But  there 
is  so  much  nitrogen  that  removing  it  Is  s 
hopeless  task.  So  they  are  now  trying  to  find 
some  practical  way  to  get  the  phosphorous 
out  the  lake. 

One  way  would  be  to  flush  out  the  lake 
by  bringing  vast  amounts  of  water  from 
somewhere  else — but  this  might  only  move 
the  pollution  problem  from  LaJce  Erie  down 
to  Lake  Ontario. 

Intriguing  possibilities.  Coulter  said,  would 
be  to  harvest  the  unusable  "scrap"  flsh  that 
now  Inhabit  the  lake  and  scoc^  the  bloom- 
ing algae  off  the  lake  and  hauling  it  off  to  be 
burled  somewhat  else. 

An  idea  of  how  much  It  would  cost  to 
"sweep"  the  lO.OOO-square-mlle  lake  can  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  ft  woxild  cost  (100,000  a  year 
Just  to  remove  the  floating  debris  from  tt»e 
few  square  miles  of  the  Potomac  River  in 
the  Washington  area. 


VFW  Supports  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee Military  Pay  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31. 1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  Members  of  this  House  are 
well  aware,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  Is  an  organization 
that  believes  In  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, and  does  s<Hnethlng  about  it.  The 
VFW  has  long  recognized,  as  have  many 
Members  of  this  House,  that  the  most 
important  single  part  of  our  Armed 
Forces  Is  the  personnel — ^the  fine  ofiBcers 
and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps. 

The  VFW,  ccmsisting  of  1,300,000  over- 
sea combat  veterans,  knows  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  we  continue  to  have  dedi- 
cated, loyal,  and  skilled  fighting  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  Indeed  noteworthy 
that  the  VFW  has  come  out  squarely  and 
clearly  in  support  of  a  major  pay  in- 
crease for  the  armed  services.  In  so 
doing,  the  VFW  was  not  the  least  bit 
vague  about  what  it  believed  should  be 
done.  This  great  organization  of  over- 
sea combat  veterans  has  formally  an- 
nounced its  support  of  the  pay  raise  bill 
which  I  and  33  other  members  of  the 
committee  have  introduced. 

The  National  Security  Committee  of 
the  VFW,  meeting  in  conjimction  with 
the  VFW  Conference  of  National  Officers 
and  Department  Commanders,  March  6- 
9,  imanimously  adopted  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing support  of  a  major  military  pay 
raise  such  as  is  provided  for  by  the  com- 
mittee proposal,  and-the  committee  fur- 
ther recommended  that  the  national 
commander  in  chief,  Mr.  Jdtm.  A.  Jen- 
kins, Birmingham,  Ala.,  publicly  set  forth 
the  organizati(»i'8  position  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

Commander  Jenkins,  who  is  well 
known  to  this  House,  approved  the  ac- 
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-tion  of  the  national  security  commit- 
tee, and  issued  a  powerful  public  state- 
ment telling  why  the  VFW  supports  a 
substantial  and  immediate  pay  raise  for 
our  fighting  men.  This  is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
another  example  of  the  alert  and  con- 
structive manner  in  which  the  VFW 
works  for  the  interest  of  our  servicemen, 
active  and  retired,  and  their  dependents. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  the 
VFW's  action,  I  include,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  the  text  of  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  VFW  National 
Security  Committee  supporting  the  com- 
mittee military  pay  raise  bill,  and  the 
statement  of  VFW  Commander  In  Chief 
John  A.  Jenkins. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  posi- 
tion the  VFW  is  taking  in  this  matter,  I 
recommend  these  two  dociunents  to  the 
attention  of  Members  of  this  House: 

Thk   VFW    Uhges   Immediate   Militart    Pat 
Raise 

Mr.  John  A.  Jenldns,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
national  ccsninander  In  chief  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
today  called  for  "a  big  and  immediate  pay 
raise." 

Commander  Jenkins  said  the  VFW  was  en- 
couraged by  the  recent  action  of  Chairman 
L.  Mendel  Rivers  of  the  Hovise  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  who  last  week  introduced 
a  bill  for  a  major  across-the-board  military 
pay  raise.  "The  VFW,"  Commander  Jenkins 
said,  "fviUy  supports  a  pay  raise  such  as  that 
introduced  by  Chairman  Rivers."  Continu- 
ing, the  VFW  commander  said,  "Chairman 
Rivers,  by  starting  the  baU  rolling  for  a 
military  pay  raise.  Is  doing  something  that 
Is  required  from  the  standpoint  of  Jxistlce  for 
our  military  personnel,  and  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  national  security.** 

Commander  Jenkins,  who  has  visited  tr.S. 
military  Installations  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas,  said,  "We  are  calling  on  our 
men  in  uniform  for  sacrifices  in  terms  of 
separation  from  their  families,  long  hoiuv  of 
duty,  and  greater  dangers,  such  as  South 
Vietnam. 

"At  this  time  it  is,  indeed,  a  sad  situation 
that  when  oxu'  fighting  forces  are  the  only 
thing  that  is  standing  between  us  and  dis- 
aster today,  the  Government  continues  to 
take  such  a  niggardly  attitude  with  respect 
to  fair  pay  for  the  mUltary." 

"The  VFW,"  Commander  Jenkins  said, 
"consisting  of  1.300,000  oversea  combat  vet- 
erans, understands  the  problems  of  the  fight- 
ing men  and  wiU  continue  to  work  toe  a 
fair  pay  scale  for  those  in  uniform.  Any 
fair  pay  scale  must  be  a  big  Increase  over 
the  present  pay  rates." 

Commander  Jenkins  emphasized  that  the 
VFWs  support  for  a  military  pay  raise  is 
based  on  a  unanimously  adopted  resolution 
of  the  1954  VFW  national  convention,  and  a 
similar  resolution  by  the  VFWs  national 
security  committee  at  its  meeting  In  Wash- 
ington, March  6-9, 1965. 

Resolution  Supportinq  Pat  Raise  for  the 
Armed  Services 

Whereas  the  Government  has  permitted 
military  pay  to  drop  far  below  Industrial 
and  Government  civil  service  pay  scales; 
and 

Whereas  such  discrimination  against  those 
in  our  armed  services  Is  adversely  affecting 
enlistment  and  retention  of  the  kind  of  fight- 
ing men  our  Nation  needs  to  survive;   and 

Whereas  the  Interest  of  fair  play  ajid  Jus- 
tice to  our  servicemen,  as  well  as  the  require- 
ments of  our  national  seciulty  req\ilre  a 
major  pay  Increase  few  officer  and  enlisted 
personnel;  and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  Introduced  legislation  whlcb 
would  go  far  toward  establishing  adequate 


pay  rates  for  the  mlUtiiry:  BTow,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Security  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  commander  In 
chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  express  appreciation  to  the 
Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers  for  his  leader- 
ship tn  defending  the  interests  of  ovir  fight- 
ing men;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Security  Com- 
mittee recommends  to  the  commander  In 
chief  that  the  VFW  actively  continue  to  sup- 
port an  immediate  pay  raise  such  as  would 
be  established  by  Chairman  Ri\-er's  proposal; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  such  pay  rai«e  for  the  mili- 
tary should  be  retroactive  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  last  pay  raise  for  civil  service 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Government. 


American  Legion  of  Richmond  County 
Interfaith  Breakfast 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31. 1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  March  28,  1965,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  participating  in  the 
Interfaith  Breakfast  of  the  American 
Legion  of  Richmond  County.  Rabbi 
Murray  Kohn  of  Congregation  B'nai 
Jeshurun  gave  the  principal  address  and 
under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  his  address  : 
Brotherhood   or    Smothehhood,    1965 

Congressman  Murphy,  Borough  President 
Manlscalco,  Assemblyman  Russo.  Councilman 
Connors,  and  friends,  once  again  I  have  the 
distinct  pleasure  to  partlcipeta  in  the  annual 
Interfaith  Breakfast  and  share  with  you  a 
few  thoughts  of  how  to  secure  the  spirit  of 
good  will  throughout  the  year. 

We  live  presently  In  an  era  which  nothing 
is  any  more  siirprislng.  Very  little  is  left  to 
the  imagination.  Man  has  esnbarked  upon 
an  actual  attempt  to  bridge  planets,  to  ex- 
plore the  physical  possibilities  already  in  a 
reaching  stage,  to  control  mortal  afflictions  of 
the  body  which  claim  millions  annually. 
Where  as  In  the  past  we  spoke  of  years,  then 
months,  then  weeks,  then  days  to  conquer 
distance  we  speak  already  in  terms  of  hours, 
minutes,  and  seconds. 

Indeed,  we  are  perhaps  very  fortunate  to 
witness,  behold,  and  experience  these  tremen- 
doiis  changes.  I  personally  believe  that  we 
ought  deemphaslze  our  misgivings  about  the 
future  developments  and  emphasize  the  won- 
derful possibilities  awaiting  us  in  the  for- 
seeable  decades.  How  much  easier  it  will  be 
to  live,  how  longer  will  It  be  possible  to  live, 
and  how  much  more  men  will  be  enabled  to 
share  In  the  Inherent  gifts  of  God's  created 
universe. 

Yet  with  all  these  possibilities  and  advan- 
tages man  must  turn  to  another  aspect  of  his 
life.  To  paraphrase  the  prophet  Zecharlah: 
Not  only  by  the  might  of  nature  nor  through 
the  visible  physical  power  can  God  be  known 
nor  man  progress — but  the  time-enduring 
strength  of  humanity  lies  In  the  spiritual  po- 
sition man  has  attained. 

In  the  past,  the  human  society  was  theo- 
centered — (God  oriented) .  Today  our  so- 
ciety Is  being  homo-centered  (man  oriented) . 
Man's  egocentrlclty  eclipses  Ood;  It  drives 
a  dike  between  man  and  man  and  thus  re- 
siUtlng  In  the  gentlemanly  separation  be- 
tween man  and  God. 

We  somehow  placed  God  in  His  majestic 


abode    while   slamming   the   portals    of  our 
privacy  in  His  face. 

We  have  been  keeping  God  out  of  our  lives 
Inviting  Him  only  on  occasion  when  it's  ab- 
solutely necessary.  We  offer  llpservice, 
rather  than  heart  service — words  Instead  of 
deeds. 

We  often  Invoke  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
but  honestly,  does  God  need  our  approval 
for  that?  Without  our  OK  He  still  Is  Our 
Father.  But  due  to  man's  moral  freedom 
the  choice  has  been  left  with  man  to  effectu- 
ate the  brotherhood  of  man. 

And  look  what  has  transpired.  We  have 
a  long  way  to  reach  the  day  when  all  men 
win  see  each  other  as  sharing  a  common 
destiny  and  a  common  ancestry  and  a  uni- 
versal faith  in  one  God. 

Someone  once  said: 

"The  aim  of  man  Is  to  be  the  temple  of 
God."  It  Is  our  task  to  purify  oxu'selves  ?nd 
cleanse  our  hearts  and  minds  from  the  prej- 
udices which  were  created  on  sheer  lack  of 
knowledge  and  understanding.  There  Is  no 
such  thing  in  the  eyes  of  God  as  race,  color 
of  skin  or  a  religion  that  holds  the  monopoly 
of  the  main  path  to  God. 

All  men  are  the  children  of  God  and  every 
prayer,  wherever  It  Is  offered  and  by  whom- 
ever It  is  uttered.  Is  acceptable  by  God  as 
long  as  It  Is  sincere,  honest,  and  with  lo\e 
for  God  and  man. 

A  gentleman  once  received  the  sad  news 
of  his  only  son's  untimely  death.  His  first 
words  were:  "My  son  I  have  lost,  but  not  my 
heir,  humanity  is  my  heir." 

In  other  words,  we  can  formulate  the  fol- 
lowing observation: 

Man  is  being  told  that  the  ways  to  God  axe 
many  but  the  road  to  mankind's  common 
destiny  is  only  one,  that  of:  Brotherhood, 
understanding,  and  tolerance. 

We  in  this  great  country  of  ours  are  pres- 
ently on  the  road  to  achieve  a  society  of  the 
"Sumiun  Bonum"  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number.  Let  us  not  fall  victims  of 
complacency  and  think  that  civil  rights,  reli- 
gious prejudices  will  solve  themselves.  Not 
at  all.  It  depends  on  oiu-  will,  on  our  own 
decision,  on  our  own  resoluteness  to  pro- 
claim an  end  to  attitudes  which  were  easy  to 
conceive  but  a  menace  to  deliver.  Not  nec- 
essarUy  that  always  our  fathers  were  right. 
We  have  inherited  from  them  many  good 
things.  We  are  also  the  heirs  of  attitudes 
which  unless  discarded  we  shall  remain  in 
the  talking  stages  but  never  emerge  as  a 
generation  which  wrote  its  own  chapter 
of  progress  into  the  annals  of  human  hlstorv. 

Let  us  not  abuse  the  Intelligence  and  abil- 
ities God  gave  us  by  seeking  refuge  In  abject 
Ideas.  Let  us  unite  In  an  effort  to  promote 
the  universal  ideals  of  the  kingship  of  God 
and  the  kinship  of  all  mankind.  Let  our 
prayers  become  actual  deeds  and  not  empty 
phrases,  and  our  belief  Ln  brotherhood  as 
the  only  means  of  securing  a  brighter  fu- 
ture. If  ecumenism  is  to  have  any  meaning 
we  must  endeavor  to  assure  a  spiritu.U 
renaissance  which  Will  find  a  rightful  place 
for  every  man  and  his  ideals. 

Let's  make  our  dreams  a  beautiful  reality 
rather  than  reality  a  far  cry  from  our  dreams. 
It's  a  question  between  "brotherhood  or 
smotherhood" — I  hope  we  shall  all  make  the 
right  choice  through  actual  deeds  of  which 
the  future  generation  will  be  proud  of  us. 
Thank  you. 
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We  Butter  Communists'  Bread 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1965 

Mr.     WOLFF.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 


Include  an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  Centre  Island  News  of  March  24, 
1965  The  situation  outlined  In  this  edi- 
torial Is  obviously  one  which  needs  cor- 

^^  I  commend  the  paper  for  bringing  it  to 
the  attention  of  its  readers,  and  I  should 
like  to  also  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  Congress. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

We  Butter  Communists'  Bread 

Miny  Americans  do  not  eat  as  much  but- 
ter OS  they  would  like  to  eat  because  It  costs 
a  linie  more.  But  how  do  you  like  the  Idea 
of  paying  taxes  to  provide  butter  for  Com- 
munist East  Germany?  Does  that  make  your 
marearlne  taste  better? 

LTst  August,  the  Conmierce  Department 
issued  an  export  license  to  allow  the  shlp- 
mt-n  to  the  East  German  Reds— the  ones 
who  have  the  Beriin  wall— of  American  but- 
ter valued  at  $860,000. 

American  exporters  plan  to  sell  2,204,600 
pounds  of  butter  at  a  price  of  39.009  cents  a 

pound.  ^  . 

The  reason  American  exporters  can  get 
butter  to  sell  at  that  price  is  that  you,  as  a 
tiixpayer.  pay  a  subsidy  of  24.5  cents  a  pound. 

If  you  multiply  24.5  cents  per  pound  by 
the  2,204,600  pounds  of  American  butter  be- 
ing sold  to  the  Communists  in  East  Ger- 
many, you  will  find  that  the  cost  to  American 
taxpayers  Is  $540,127. 

Can't  you  think  of  something  better  to  do 
with  half  a  million  of  your  dollars  than  to 
.subsidize  butter  for  Communists? 


The  Silver  and  Coinage  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1965 
Mr.  BATES.  Mr,  Speaker,  during  this 
session  of  Congress  there  has  been  some 
discussion  on  the  floor  about  silver  with 
reference  to  coinage,  and  there  will  be 
more. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon  told 
a  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  at 
recent  hearings  that  a  variety  of  coin- 
age proposals  are  being  studied  in  view 
of  the  silver  shortage,  and  the  Treasury 
may  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
cress  on  the  subject  in  April. 

Several  bills,  mostly  identical,  have 
been  introduced  by  our  western  col- 
leagues calling  for  a  cut  in  the  silver 
content  of  our  silver  coins.  It  is  said 
that  the  real  purpose  of  these  bills  is  to 
permit  a  rise  in  the  market  price  above 
the  present  $1.29  level,  and  to  keep  the 
Treasury  as  a  potential  buyer  in  the 
market. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  sit- 
uation for  two  reasons:  First,  the  existing 
coin  shortage  which  afEects  everyone, 
and,  second,  the  effect  of  an  additional 
mice  rise  on  the  users  of  silver,  as  well 
as  the  dealers  and  consumers  of  silver  in 
my  district. 

There  is  not  enough  silver  to  continue 
its  use  in  coins  in  any  amount,  however 
small.  The  bills  which  have  been  in- 
troduced call  for  a  30-percent  silver  con- 
tent in  new  coins.  The  only  way  even 
this  amount  can  be  continued  In  coins  is 


to  caU  in  outstanding  coins  containing 
90-percent  silver,  melt  them  down  and 
issue  the  cheap  coins.  Will  the  collec- 
tors, hoarders  and  speculators  give  up 
coins  when  the  silver  content  is  worth 
three  times  the  face  value  as  would  be 
the  case  if  these  bills  are  passed? 

The  simple  solution  might  well  be  to  is- 
sue new  coins  made  without  silver  which 
can  be  used  alongside  our  present  coins. 
This  was  done  by  Great  Britain  20  years 
ago  when  they  ran  short  of  silver.  The 
public  can  then  do  as  it  pleases  with  our 
present  silver  coins  in  circulation. 

The  market  price  for  silver  must  not  be 
permitted  to  rise  above  the  $1.29  level. 
This  price  represents  a  42-percent  rise 
in  the  last  3  years,  and  was  forced  up 
to  this  level  as  a  result  of  Government 
purchases  in  order  to  help  the  miners. 
It  should  now  be  used  to  stabUize  the 
market  as  called  for  in  the  enactment  of 
silver  legislation  in  1963. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  sterling 
silvenvare  which  is  manufactured  in  my 
district.  During  the  past  15  years,  the 
price  of  silver  has  doubled  while  the  unit 
sales  have  been  cut  In  half,  with  result- 
ant unemployment.  Higher  prices  will 
price  this  commodity  out  of  the  market 
which  Is,  Indeed,  the  case  with  sterling 
silver  holloware  now.  The  ability  to  pur- 
chase such  Items  is  now  confined  to  a 
limited  few. 

I  feel  the  proper  amount  of  concern 
for  the  silver  miners  whose  situation  was 
clearly  set  forth  by  a  sponsor  of  one  of 
the  sUver  bills  in  an  address  to  the 
Colorado  Mining  Association  on  Febru- 
ary 6. 1965,  when  he  said: 

To  briefly  summarize,  I  would  say  that  no 
matter  what  happens  with  regard  to  sUver- 
coinage  legislation,  miners  are  going  to  en- 
joy imprecedented  prosperity. 

I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  for  those 
who  use  silver. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  article  written  by  Lau- 
rence D.  ColUns,  headlined  "Silver  Coin 
Question:  Old  Problem  Renewed,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1965.  This  article.  I  beUeve.  Is 
pertinent,  timely,  and  supports  my  con- 
clusions. It  reads  as  follows: 

SiLVEB  Coin  Question:  Old  Problem 
Renewed 
(By  Laurence  D.  Collins) 
In  1896  William  Jennings  Bryan  thtindered 
his  famous  challenge  to  the  enemies  of  un- 
limited coinage  of  sUver:  "You  shall  not  press 
down  upon  the  brow  of  labor  this  crown  of 
thorns.    You  shall  not  crucify  mankind  upon 
a  cross  of  gold." 

For  his  oratory  Bryan  won  the  first  of  three 
Presidential  nominations,  and  mining  inter- 
ests of  the  West  won  a  champion. 

Today  mineowners  stUl  have  a  cause,  but 
their  only  champion  is  the  American  Mining 
Congress,  and  its  oratory  is  considerably  less 
eloquent  than  Bryan's. 
What  is  their  catise? 

The  coinage  of  silver  again.  Only  today 
they're  not  fighting  for  vmllmited  coinage  of 
silver.  They'll  settle  for  the  Treasury  leaving 
any  amoxuit  of  sliver  In  coins. 

But  the  Treasury  has  its  problems.  It 
lust  doesn't  have  enough  srUver  to  go  on 
minting  coins  with  the  prevailing  silver  con- 
tent Half-dollars,  quartCTs,  and  dlmee  are 
90  percent  silver.     Too  much,  the  Treasury 

They're  not  the  only  ones  either.  The  Sil- 
ver Usera  AflBoclatlon,  representing  the  bUtct 


visere  In  industry  and  the  arts,  claims  aUver 
ootnage  only  serves  to  subsldtee  the  mine- 
owners  by  creating  an  unneceaserUy  large  «le- 
mand  for  the  limited  amount  of  sUver  avail- 
able     Industry  and  the  arts  ooDSumed  133 
muiion  ounces  of  silver  in  1904,  and  their 
need  for  the  metal  continues  to  Increase. 
Supply  and  demand.    There's  the  rub. 
In  1964  total  free  world  production  of  sil- 
ver amounted   to   215  mUUon  ouncee.     The 
U.S.  Treasury  alone  used  203  million  oimces 
of  sliver  for  coinage.    In  order  to  do  this  the 
Treasury  was  forced  to  take  a  sizable  bite  out 
of  Its  sliver  stocks.    But  how  long  can  It  do 
this? 

Because  of  new  coin  production  and  re- 
demption of  sliver  certificates  by  the  public, 
U.S.  silver  reserves  dropped  by  about  23  per- 
cent in  1964.  That  amounts  to  364,500.000 
ounces. 

The  chronic  coin  shortage  Is,  of  course,  a 
key  factor  In  the  current  sUver  crlsU.  Coin- 
hoarding,  once  considered  a  mark  of  thrift, 
is  now  an  object  of  the  Treasxiry's  wrath. 

Is  hoarding  reaUy  that  big  a  problem?  Ap- 
parently. Take  the  Kennedy  half  dollar. 
During  1964.  201  mUUon  were  minted.  They 
contained  36  percent  of  the  sUver  used  by  the 
Treasury  that  year. 

Have  you  received  one  tn  change  yet?  A 
great  many  Americans  havent,  because  too 
many  of  those  who  have  are  keeping  them. 
Kennedy  half  dollars  were  not  meant  to  be 
commemorative  coins.  They  were  meant  to 
circulate.    They  don't. 

Almost  everyone  concerned,  even  the  mine 
owners,  agrees  that  the  silver  content  of  U.S. 
coinage  must  be  reduced.  But  It  la  up  to  the 
Treasury  to  make  the  difficult  decision  of  Just 
how  big  any  cut  wm  be.  And  then  It  has  to 
convince  Congress. 

The  Treasiuy  plans  to  annoimce  its  deci- 
sion in  April.  U  had  originally  planned  to 
reveal  It  this  month  but  was  forced  to  post- 
pone the  announcement  because  of  Incom- 
plete studies. 

Why  should  It  be  such  a  problem?  Why 
doesnt  the  Treasury  Just  cut  the  silver  con- 
tent of  coins  40  or  50  percent  «md  Just  let  it 
go  at  that? 

It's  those  colnlJtoarders  again.  And  worse 
stlU,  the  out-and-out  speculators. 

The  going  price  for  sliver  today  Is  $1.29  a 
troy  ounce.  But  this  price  does  not  reflect 
the  reality  of  supply  and  demand  in  the 
sliver  market.  The  Treasury  has  artificially 
Imposed  that  price  merely  by  malting  sliver 
available  from  Its  own  stocks  and  p^lng  It 
at  $1.29  an  ounce.  ^ 

Why  $1.29?  A  sUver  dollar  contains  0.T7 
troy  ounces  of  silver.  Anyone  wanting  to 
cash  In  a  $1  sUver  certificate  for  a  dollar's 
worth  receives  a  cartwheel,  0.77  ounces.  At 
that  exchange  rate  a  fuU  ounce  figures  out 
to  $1.29. 

Now  If  the  Treasury  simply  cut  sliver  con- 
tent from  the  present  90  percent  to,  say, 
50  percent,  it  would  still  he  faced  with  a 
decUnlng  sUver  reserve,  albeit  a  slower  de- 
cline. As  the  Treasury's  supply  of  sUver 
dropped  and  demand  steadily  Increased,  the 
$1.29  price  tag  would  soon  be  meaningless. 

Enter  the  speculator.  In  anticipation  of 
higher  prices  for  sliver,  hoarding  of  our  pres- 
ent coinage  with  Its  90-percent  silver  content 
would  be  Inevitable.  Dwindling  sliver  stocks, 
renewed  shortage  of  coins.  This  \b  where  we 
came  In. 

Shortly  after  World  War  n  Britain  was 
faced  with  a  similar  sUver  shortage.  It 
simply  stopped  minting  coins  with  sUver. 
The  U.S.  Treasury  Is  considering  this  solu- 
tion, too.  But,  of  coiirse.  the  mineowners 
are  violently  opposed. 

Another  group  especially  concerned  Is  the 
vending  machine  Indtistry.  If  sUver  Is  re- 
moved from  coinage,  millions  of  vending 
machines  wUl  have  to  be  refitted  with  new 
slug  rejectors.  The  Industry  claims  this 
would  cost  up  to  $115  million. 
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'  Reduce  silver  content  or  drop  It  complete- 
ly, the  Treas\iry  can  exi>ect  a  barrage  of 
criticism  in  eltber  case.  No  wonder  it  post- 
poned the  decision. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  Mining  Congress 
has  come  up  with  one  profoundly  simple 
reason  for  retaining  silver  in  n.S.  coinage: 
"The  United  States  always  had  silver  in  its 
coinage  •  •  •" 

That's  a  steep  drop  from  William  Jennings 
Bryan. 


Subway  Crime 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  two  articles  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  March  28,  1965. 

The  first  concerns  what  New  York  City 
Is  not  doing  about  crime  on  <lKe  subways 
and  the  second  concerns  what  Philadel- 
phia has  done  aboi^  the  same  problem. 
The  articles  follow: 

Subway  Crime:   New  York  Just  Talks 

About  It 

(By  M.  C.  Blackman) 

At  the  beginning  of  this  eventful  century, 
when  a  group  of  practical  visionaries  broke 
ground  in  front  of  city  hall  for  the  city's 
first  subway  line,  Russell  Sage  gazed  into  a 
very  cloudy  crystal  ball  and  prophesied: 

"New  York  people  will  never  go  into  a  hole 
in  the  ground  to  ride  •   •    •  Preposterous." 

A  prediction  that  might  have  been  made 
with  more  acctu-acy  was  that  New  Yorkers, 
emerging  from  their  holes  in  the  ground, 
would  have  one  thing  In  common:  com- 
plaints. For  well  over  half  a  century  these 
complaints  have  been,  more  often  than  not, 
standard,  unvarying,  ineffectual,  and  about 
less  than  life  and  death  matters. 

But  recently  the  complaints  have  taken  a 
graver  turn,  and  the  transit  authority,  the 
police  department,  and  other  public  officials 
are  listening  and  beginning  to  act. 

In  1940,  when  the  city  acquired  the  private- 
ly owned  IRT  and  BMT  and  added  them  to 
its  own  IND,  the  whole  subway  network  was 
hailed  by  transportation  experts  as  "the 
world's  longest,  fastest,  and  safest  urban 
rapid  transit  system." 

The  riders,  moved  by  emotions  ranging 
from  annoyance  to  outraged  Indignation 
verging  on  hysteria,  griped  for  decades  about 
such  things  as  inhuman  crowding,  noise,  dirt, 
poor  ventilation,  unexplained  dela;^  and 
other  things,  all  adding  up  to  one  main  ef- 
fect— discomfort.  They  suffered  most  during 
the  morning  and  evening  rush  hours. 

In  recent  years,  however,  a  new  emotion 
has  crept  increasingly  into  the  picture.  It 
is  fear.  And  the  cause  is  crime  in  the  sub- 
ways. The  hour  about  which  they  complain 
are  different,  too. 

The  frightening  hours  may  be  divided 
loosely  into  two  riding  periods:  the  pleas- 
ure hours,  between  the  evening  rush  and 
midnight  or  a  little  later,  when  most  New 
Yorkers  depend  upon  the  subway  trains  to 
take  them  to  the  theater,  to  meetings,  to 
dates,  to  visit  with  friends;  and  the  desolate 
hours,  between  midnight  and  dawn,  when 
some  115.000  nlghtworkers  and  late  revelers 
ride  the  subways.  It  is  then  that  most  sta- 
tions are  deserted  exc^t  for  evildoers  lurk- 
ing In  passageways,  on  stairways,  and  at  the 
far  reaches  of  platforms;  and  trains  are 
thinly  occupied. 


There  1b  no  doubt  about  it:  New  Yorkers 
are  afraid  in  those  periods  to  use  tbelr 
"longest,  fastest,  and  safest  urban  rapid 
transit  system."  I 

AWARENESS      | 

The  semlautonomouB  transit  authority  has 
Issued  some  statistics,  which  are  undramatic 
at  best  and  confusing  at  worst.  Last  week,  it 
said  the  total  number  of  crimes  Increased 
22  percent  in  the  last  6  years,  and  the  num- 
ber of  felonies  102  percent. 

What  is  the  significance  oi  this  in  light 
of  the  statistics  tossed  out  last  Wednesday  by 
Transit  Authority  Ck>mmissia(ner  Daniel  T. 
Scannell  in  a  press  conference?  He  said  that 
only  1  percent  of  the  crimes  committed  in 
the  city  occurred  on  the  subways.  One  per- 
cent. On  top  of  that,  Mayor  Wagner  says 
New  York  ranks  16th  in  crime  rate  among 
major  American  cities. 

Subway  riders'  emotions  apparently  are 
not  swayed  by  statistics.  ITieir  fear  and 
anger  reached  an  emotional  peak  on  March 
12  when  17-year-old  Andrew  Mormile  was 
viciously  stabbed  to  death  on  a  Manhattan- 
bound  IND  "A"  train  in  Brooklyn  by  one  of 
two  swaggering  young  thugs  who  had  already 
annoyed  and  molested  many  other  passen- 
gers on  the  eight-car  train. 

The  terrible  part  was  that  the  victim  was 
so  young,  so  innocent,  so  inoffensive.  It  was 
only  11:30  at  night  (during  the  pleasure 
hours),  and  young  Mormile  was  returning 
from  a  Friday  night  date.  He  was  minding 
his  own  business.  He  was  even  dozing  in  his 
seat  when  he  was  rudely  jostled  awake  by  the 
swaggering  pair,  who  demanded  either  ciga- 
rettes or  money  (police  are  not  sure  which) . 
When  he  protested,  he  was  wantonly  killed. 

If  it  could  happen  to  him,  the  subway 
public  reasoned,  It  could  happen  to  any  law- 
abiding,  unprovocative  passenger. 

In  connection  with  the  Mormile  case,  the 
transit  authority  offered  another  statistic 
intended  to  be  reassuring:  It  was  the  first 
subway  homicide  this  year,  while  in  the 
same  period  89  others  occurred  elsewhere 
in  the  city. 

SUGGESTIONS 

Never  let  it  be  said  that  New  Yorkers  com- 
plain without  offering  sviggestions  about  how 
to  cure  the  cause  of  their  complaints.  Every- 
body from  the  mayor  down  to  the  lowliest 
rider,  it  appears,  has  suggested  methods  for 
combatting  crime  in  the  subways. 

One  of  the  mayor's  suggestions — that 
pollcemeh  and  firemen  wear  their  uniforms 
on  the  subway  trains  to  and  from  work  as  a 
deterrent — was  put  into  effect  for  a  while. 
Then  the  policemen  and  firemen  began  talk- 
ing about  portal-to-portal  pay.  It  also  de- 
veloped that  since  police  and  firemen's  shifts 
begin  a  4  p.m.,  midnight  and  8  a.m.,  the 
only  effective  one  for  uniform  wearing  was 
the  midnight.  It  also  was  ascertained  that 
the  average  length  of  time  spent  on  a  train 
by  policemen  and  firemen  going  to  and  from 
work  was  only  20  minutes.  The  idea  was 
dropped. 

Last  Sunday.  District  Attorney  Frank  D. 
O'Connor,  of  Queens,  went  on  a  television 
program  for  half  an  hour  and  announced 
that  he  had  suggested  to  the  transit  au- 
thority a  seven-point  program  to  combat 
crime  in  the  subways.  This  is  not  to  impute 
publicity  seeking  to  Mr.  O'Connor  as  a  sole 
motive,  but  he  did  get  attention. 

And  what  about  the  suggestions?  The 
Queens  district  attorney  is  considered  an  able 
prosecutor  and  has  been  mentioned  for  high- 
er office,  but  he  is  not  an  expert  on  police  or 
transit  problems.  His  seven  suggestions 
reached  the  transit  authority  and  came  to 
the  attention  of  a  junior  executive  whose 
duty  it  is  to  study  and  appraise  all  such  pro- 
posals before  passing  them  on  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  system  and  perhaps  to  the  transit 
authority  commissioners. 

He  said  that  all  of  his  suggestions,  like 
most  that  are  received,  feU  into  three  general 


classifications:  (1)  old  or  repetitious;  (2)  im- 
practical or  impossible;  (3)  already  in  effect. 

Dozens  of  volunteers  besides  Mr.  O'Connor 
have  turged  shorter  and  more  frequent  trains 
than  the  four-  to  eight-car  ones  now  op- 
erated with  20-minute  headways  In  the  early 
morning  hovus.  It  is  not  loglstlcally  feasible 
to  run  shorter  than  foiir-car  trains,  according 
to  Leonard  Ingalls,  transit  authority  public 
relations  director,  because  of  the  use  of  in- 
terdependent married  couple  units  of  two 
cars  and  the  fact  that  the  third  rail  would 
not  function  with  less  than  two  of  these 
units.  Besides,  the  length  of  the  train  is  de- 
termined not  by  the  average  use  on  a  run 
but  by  the  maximvim  load  expected  on  a  trip, 
which  may  be  20-odd  miles  from  the  Bronx 
to  the  outer  reaches  of  Brooklyn. 

One  suggestion  indicated  strongly  that  Mr. 
O'Connor  is  not  a  subway  rider.  It  was  to 
saturate  attack-prone  stations  such  as  the 
tri-level  station  at  74th  Street  and  Roosevelt 
Avenue  in  Queens  with  round  the  clock  uni- 
formed and  plainclothes  policemen. 

It  happens  that  this  station  is  one  of  the 
busiest,  day  and  night,  in  Queens,  being  the 
terminal  for  several  bus  lines  and  a  point  of 
transfer  between  IND,  IRT,  and  (during  parts 
of  the  day)  BMT  trains.  It  also,  according 
to  the  transit  authority,  has  the  lowest  crime 
rates  of  any  station  in  Queens. 

Another  suggestion,  showing  that  Mr. 
O'Connor  is  unfamiliar  with  subway  opera- 
tions, was  to  have  the  local  police  precinct 
number  at  the  cashier's  eye  level  "so  he 
doesn't  have  to  go  through  central  head- 
quarters." 

In  case  of  train  or  platform  trouble,  the 
change  booth  attendant  doesn't  call  the 
nearest  city  police  precinct  (which  may  be 
a  mile  or  more  away) ;  he  calls  the  transit 
police,  because  it  is  their  job  and  because 
they  can  get  there  quicker.  If  the  trouble 
is  serious,  as  in  the  Mormile  murder,  they 
call  city  police. 

It  does  no  good  to  urge  passengers  in  the 
early  morning  hours  to  stand  where  the 
cashier  can  see  them,  as  Mr.  O'Connor  sug- 
gested. It  does  no  good  to  urge  subway 
riders  to  do  anything;  officials  have  been  tell- 
ing them  for  60  years  not  to  crowd  into  cen- 
ter cars  and  stand  up  when  they  could  find 
seats  at  each  end  of  the  train.  They  still 
do  it. 

The  Transit  Authority  is  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  two  suggestions  most  fre- 
quently received:  installation  of  two-way 
radio  communication  from  train  crews  and 
personnel  on  the  platforms  to  headquarters, 
and  increasing  the  size  of  the  transit  police. 

PILOT  PROJECT 

More  than  50  percent  of  the  equipmen: 
needed  for  a  pilot  two-way  radio  project 
has  been  installed  on  300  cars  that  will  be 
used  on  the  Lexington  Avenue  line  between 
Bowling  Green  and  125th  Street.  But  the 
test  will  not  be  ready  to  start  until  July  1. 
If  it  proves  successful  after  an  indefinite  ex- 
perimental period,  the  project  will  be  e,x- 
tended  to  the  entire  subway  system  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $4  million.  In  the  same  field. 
closed  circuit  television  cameras  on  platforms 
have  been  proposed  by  several  amateurs. 

As  for  increasing  the  transit  police  force. 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  O'Connor  and  hundreds 
of  others,  that  has  run  into  a  division  of 
opinion  among  Transit  Authority  members 
along  political  lines.  The  force  has  been  in- 
creased 22  percent  in  6  years,  and  l;K«t 
Wednesday  the  Transit  Authority's  Republi- 
can member,  John  J.  Gllhooley,  announced 
that  he  had  asked  Mayor  Wagner  to  incrnse 
the  Transit  Authority  police  force  by  78:2  to 
2,000,  enough  to  provide  a  patrolman  for 
each  train  at  night.  He  met  instant  opp -m- 
tlon  from  the  Democratic  Mr.  Scannell.  who 
said  he  spoke  also  for  the  missing  chairm.ui. 
Joseph  E.  O'Grady.  The  cost  would  be  ;8 
million  a  year,  paid  by  the  city. 

Chairman  O'Grady  later  Issued  a  state- 
ment concurring  with  Commissioner  Scan- 


nells  position,  and  also  confirming   the  1 

'"fhr'g'rSLtXeadache  confronting  TA 
,nd  city  police  in  combating  subway  crime 
?c  the  oft-noted  atUtude  of  witnesses  in 
^fSi^g  to  cooperate.  There  were  10  riders 
S  Tc^kSi  on  while  young  Monnile  was 
l^na  Sued.  Police  were  frustrated  to  the 
^  f  of  despair  by  the  fact  that  all  10  fled 
S  out  waiting  to  give  descriptions  of  «.e 
S;Sants  or  to  volunteer  to  testify  against 

^^Nv'thout  their  help,  city  police  rounded 
^o  t"wo  suspects,  teenage  Negroes  charged 
one  with  homicide  and  held  the  other  as  a 

^^^SvlTioSTetwork  devoted  half  an  hour 
Jt  Tuesday  to  a  discussion  by  PlYchologists 
and  sociologists  ou  Why  Ncw  Yorkcrs  act 
fh^t  W  ^ey  spoke  profoundly  of  fear 
nfieorisal  apathy,  a  breakdown  of  social 
denfoS  and  ott^er  overt  or  hidden  mo- 
tives but  Police  commissioner  Michael  J. 
Murphy  summed  it  up  much  more  simply. 
He  said  New  Yorkers  sUnply  have  an  aversion 
fo  '-gating  involved"  in  anything  that  does 
not  threaten  them  personally.  ..  ^  ^.^ 

\s-hen  a  New  Yorker  does  go  to  the  aid 
.f  \  ^traneer  out  of  a  latent  sense  of  civic 
°dutv  Tdis  help  capture  a  lawb^aker 
fus  -ictlon  rates  headlines  as  a  rarity,  and 
Sot  ?he  iSychologists.  the  sociologists  or  the 
police  cWnissloner  seem  to  explain  satis- 
factorily  why  this  shoiild  be. 

IN  PHILADELPHIA— A  VERY  LOUD  BARK 

PHn-ADELPHiA.-AU's  quiet  in  Pbiladel- 
phiris  subways,  thanks  to  vicious  police  dogs, 
Scially  traced  German  shepherds  on  tt^e 
;?c-t  ..ith  the  uniformed  Poli'^f  «;^.^^°,?^: 
company  them.  They  are  patrolling  UUs 
citvs  3  miles  of  underground  concourse,  rid- 
inp  28  miles  of  track  in  subway  cars,  or  roam- 
in"  the  various  stations. 

Their  role  is  to  prevent  gang  wars,  to  scare 
r'^  thieves,  to  rout  vandals,  and  to  prevent 
^.'oes  and  other  crimes.  It  was  an  attack  on 
::T5-vear-old  Almonesson,  N.J.,  girl  by  a  mob 
ff  17  to  20  hoodlums— while  six  men  stood 
by  ■■  and  refused  to  help  the  girl-that 
brought  the  dogs  into  the  subways. 

S  March  6  assault  on  «ie  B^  aroused 
public  indignation  so  great  that  Mayor 
J.anes  H.  J.  Tate  called  in  i^^^Pf^^  ,«>^- 
n-iissloner,  Howard  P.  Leary.  and  they  InsU- 
tr,ted  several  changes  in  PO^^ce  P"""**^"^;,^ 
Lt  Joseph  F.  Larkin,  53,  a  23-year  police 
force  veteran  of  some  of  the  toughest  beats 
in  the  city,  was  assigned  12  dogs  and  more 

than  120  extra  men.  

He  was  given  orders  to  keep  crime  out  or 
the  city's  three  subways,  out  of  the  central 
nty  concourses.  He  was  promised  four  more 
dogs  next  week  and  many  more  just  as  soon 
;^.s  the  animals  and  their  police  handlers  can 
complete  the  3  mnoths'  training  it  takes. 

The  canine  patrol,  which  got  underway 
March  10,  stopped  a  potenUal  riot  In  the 
Broad  Street  subway.  It  broke  up  a  hassle 
involving  75  youths  at  the  Market  Street 
rlovator.  It  routed  a  holdup  suspect  in  tne 
city's  LocTist  Street  subway. 

It  scared  away  much  more  crime.  The 
dogs  work  daily  from  noon  untU  7  the  next 
morning,  the  peak  hours  of  crime.  With  each 
i\o^  there  is  a  policeman. 

"There's  been  a  terrific  change  since  we 
brought  in  those  dogs,"  Lieutenant  Larkin 
.<=uid.  "They  are  doing  plenty  of  good.  We 
have  had  no  rapes,  no  cashier  robberies,  no 
other  serious  incidents,  not  even  teenage  sub- 
way vandalism  since  the  K-9  corps  went  to 
work. 

•Stire,  we  still  find  drunks  in  the  subways, 
and  vagrants.  But  the  sex  maniacs,  the 
homosexuals  have  left  their  haunts.  Uke 
so  many  others,  they  are  afraid  of  the  dogs. 

All  the  German  shepherds  are  Irran  90  to 
100  poxmds.  They  are  on  leash  and  trained 
to  attack  only  on  their  handler's  orders. 
They  are  expert  at  snltang  out  persons  hiding 


in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  P^bway  stations^ 
Lieutenant  Larkin  said  the  pubUc  seems 
much  more  secure  with  the  dogs  thazi  ^ 
did  before.  "Women  ^P^^^l"^.^^ 
"Show  their  pleasure.  J^'^'f  .^Jf  ^ 
handler,  even  pet  the  dogs.  lor  the  anl- 
mals— although  vicious  on  command-are 
gentle  under  their  discipUne. ' 

"With  good  reason,"  said  Lieutenant 
Larkin.  "A  gang  of  kids  might  Jump  fn 
armed  policeman  but  they'll  refuse  to  bait  a 
cop  with  100  pounds  of  raging  dynamite 
ready  to  Jump  at  them." 


A  Terrible  War 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31. 1965 


Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  brutal  bombing  of  the 
U  S  Embassy  in  Saigon,  which  lias  fur- 
ther compUcated  the  difficult  task  of  de- 
termining U£.  policy  in  Vietnam,  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  shed 
some  useful  editorial  light  on  the  per- 
spective within  which  we  should  view 
our  national  dilemma. 

Most  of  us.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  very  much 
aware  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  informa- 
tion we  have  on  which  to  form  our  judg- 
ments of  U.S.  poUcy.  so  we  can  appre- 
ciate the  wisdom  of  the  Post's  sugg^tion 
that  to  denounce  existing  poUcy  without 
being  prepared  to  offer  a  better  alterna- 
tive is  more  mischievous  than  construc- 
tive. 

I  include  the  Post  editorial  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix: 
I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  31. 
*■  19651 

A  Terrible  War 
The  shocking  terrorist  attack  on  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Saigon  was  ^^rdly  needed  to 
demonstrate  what  a  brutal  and  barbaric 
struggle  is  taking  place  in  South  Vietnam. 
That  was  already  well  known.  StUl,  we  need 
to  note  that  this  barbarous  attack  upon  un- 
armed men  and  women,  chUdren,  clvUlan 
employees  and  bystanders,  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  alike,  was  made  by  forcee 
that  have  been  protesting  the  methods  of 
the  South  Vietnam  troops  in  battlefield  situ- 
ations. 

What  Is  going  on  in  South  Vietnam  is  a 
war  in  which  every  living  person  is  a  com- 
batant, in  which  no  man.  woman  or  child 
has  any  sanctuary.  In  which  there  can  be  no 
peace  for  anyone.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
thlssort  of  war  canTae  waged  most  effectively 
by  those  who  acknowledge  no  rules  or  re- 
straints. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as 
it  is  frequently  advised  by  many  of  its  own 
people  and  by  its  friends  abroad,  is  in  a  very 
dteagreeable  and  difficult  situation.     Agree- 
ment does  not  extend  very  far  beyond  this 
self-evident  concltision.    We  know  we  are  in 
a  very  difficult  predicament.    We  know  how 
we  got  there.     The  numerous  advisers  who 
Dour  their  counsel  on  the  Government  are 
not  so  prolific  with  suggestions  as  to  how 
we  can  alter  our  situation  without  Incurring 
risks  and  inviting  dangers  as  bad  or  worse. 
The  Government  Is  advised  that  it  Bho\ild 
negotiate— but  all  the  powers  with  whom 
It^ght  negotiate  have  let  It  be  known  that 
they  are  unwUUng   to  negotiate  untU   the 
United  States  withdraws  and  leaves  the  coua- 


trv  to  the  victors.  The  appeals  fear  negotia- 
tion need  to  be  addressed  first  to  Hanoi,  to 
Pelplng  and  to  the  Vletcong.  THere  can  be 
negotiation,  no  doubt,  when  they  wish  to 
negotiate  but, It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  any- 
thing can  be  done  as  long  as  the  d^arture 
of  the  forces  of  the  United  States  Is  made 
a  precondition'  to  setUement.  ^  ^  ,  . 

The  United  States  also  is  reproached  for 
Its  failure  to  delineate  Its  policy  to  South 
Vietnam.    The  reproach  might  be  more  aptly 
stated  as  a  reproach  for  a  policy  that  Is  dis- 
liked    That  policy  is  to  Uve  up  to  our  com- 
mitment to  the  South  Vietnamese  people, 
whom  we  have  pledged  to  support  as  long 
as  they  wish  to  struggle  for  t^^lr  Independ- 
ence and  freedom.     Those  who  disUke  this 
Dolicy    and  the  acknowledged  distress  and 
discomfort  In  which  it  has  Uivolved  us.  owe 
the  Government,  In  all  candor,  an  explana- 
tion of  the  alternative   policy  which  they 
would  pursue  so  that  its  discomforts  may  he 
examined.    It  is  mischievous  to  simply  de- 
noimce  the  situation  at  which  we  have  ar- 
rived, the  predicament  that  we  *fej°  *?,* 
the  poUcy  to  which  we  are  committed  with- 
out offering  any  specific  alternative  proposals. 
The  essence  of  policy  decision  U  in  having 
a  choice  between  available  courses  of  acUon. 
Let  the  terms  of  the  alternatives  be  made 
known.    If  there  is  a  better  course  that  this 
country  can  pursue  with  honor  surely  those 
in  authority  would  be  glad  to  learn  of  It 

It  ought  to  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
there  are  no  tUne  machines  available.  The 
events  of  the  past  10  years  cannot  be  ex- 
tinguished. The  future  begins  tomorrow  and 
not  yesterday  or  on  some  yesterday  10  years 
aeo  on  which  we  might  have  elected  to  stay 
out  of  South  Vietnam.  The  critics  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  can  be  most 
helpful  by  suggesting  what  ought  to  be  done 
next  instead  of  proposing  what  should  have 
been  done  last  year  or  10  years  ago. 

In  spite  of  the  accelerating  violence  of  the 
battle,  the  primary  and  legitimate  interests 
of  the  major  powers  Involved  actually  do 
permit  a  great  deal  of  maneuver^    Surely 
those  interests,  sooner  or  later.  wUl  assert 
themselves.    The  United  States,  on  "s  part, 
wishes  only  a  free  and  Independent  South 
Vietnam.    North  Vietnam,  In  the  end.  surely 
would  have  Its  essential  purposes  served  best 
hv  a  friendly,  viable  and  producttve  neighbor 
from  which  the  United  States  and  all  other 
foreign  troops  had  departed.    These  are  not 
Irreconcilable  purposes  and  after  more  ot  1<»b 
destruction  of  life  and  property  no  doubt 
they  will  be  put  upon  the  negotiating  table. 
It  U  too  bad  it  could  not  be  sooner  rather 
than  later. 


Hon.  Noah  Mason 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  WEW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30. 1965 
Mr.  ABENDS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  KeochI. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  late 
distinguished  colleague.  Noah  Mason, 
and  I  took  our  oaths  of  office  as  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
first  time  on  the  same  day.  Thereafter 
he  and  I  served  together  on  the  same 
committee  for  10  years,  imtil  that  com- 
mittee on  claims  was  absorbed  by  tiie 
great  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  under 
the  provisions  of  the  LeglslaUve  Reor- 
ganization Act.  I  was  fortunate  later  to 
renew  my  association  with  him  when 
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I  was  elected  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  I  think,  therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker  that  I  served  Intimately  with 
him  over  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  came  to  know  him  well  and  to  respect 
him  deeply.  He  brought  to  the  commit- 
tee meetings,  and,  of  course,  to  this 
Chamber,  a  keen  and  perceptive  mind 
which  was  a  tremendous  asset  when  ex- 
plaining his  strong  convictions.  While 
we  seldom  agreed  politically,  in  the  words 
of  our  great  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  he  was  never  disagree- 
able. And  I  believe  that  he  felt  that 
I  reciprocated  in  kind.  This  was  typical 
of  the  relationship  that  Noah  Mason 
had  with  most  Members  of  this  House. 

This  Nation  will  always  require  legisla- 
tors with  the  stature  of  Noah  Mason  re- 
gardless of  party  afiOllation.  The  cour- 
age of  one's  convictions  is  essential  to 
proper  exposition  of  the  legislative  prob- 
lems that  face  any  great  nation.  Every- 
one knew  exactly  where  he  stood  on 
everything  and  everyone  knew  exactly 
how  he  voted  on  diflSculties  issues  be- 
cause he  never  shirked  his  obligation  to 
record  his  convictions.  I  shall,  Mr. 
Speaker,  miss  him  a  great  deal  as  will 
the  Members  who  value  these  fine  at- 
tributes of  character  In  their  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  extend  to  his  family  my  deep 
symathy. 


Hon.  Noah  Mason 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  30.  1965 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  receive  word  of  the 
passing  from  this  life  of  one  of  our  most 
beloved  former  colleagues,  the  Honorable 
Noah  Mason. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  Noah 
Mason  in  the  House  for  24  years,  and 
more  particularly,  It  was  my  rare  priv- 
ilege to  work  with  him  perhaps  as  closely 
as  any  Member  because  of  the  respec- 
tive positions  which  we  held  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  as  chairman 
and  ranking  member  for  a  period  of 
several  years. 

Mr.  Mason  was  one  of  the  most  be- 
loved Individuals  who  ever  sat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  His  Welsh 
humor,  his  disarming  candor,  his  un- 
questioned integrity,  his  high  personal 
standards,  his  Rock  of  Gibraltar  char- 
acter were  qualities  well  known  and  ap- 
preciated by  all  of  us.  We  regretted 
his  decision  at  the  end  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress to  retire  from  the  House  because 
we  realized  how  his  presence  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  would  be  missed  from 
day  to  day.  We  did  have  the  privilege 
of  seeing  him  from  time  to  time  and,  on 
rare  occasions,  he  did  come  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  visit 
with  all  of  us  in  committee.    We  are  all 


saddened  by  his  death  because  men  of 
his  stature  and  men  of  his  stamp  are  few 
and  far  between.  With  the  greatest  of 
sincerity,  I  can  say  that  when  I  received 
this  sad  word,  in  my  mind's  eye  I  began 
to  review  the  significant  contributions 
which  this  great  man  made  to  his  State 
and  his  Nation  and  to  the  work  of  this 
body  over  the  many  years  of  his  service 
here.  They  are  far  too  numerous  to  re- 
late on  this  occasion  but  I  can  assure  you 
they  were  many  in  quantity  and  signifi- 
cant in  quality.  My' deepest  sympathies 
go  to  his  wife,  children,  and  other  loved 
ones. 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965 


SPEECH 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OP   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  26, 1965 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HM.  2362)  to 
strengthen  and  improve  educational  quality 
and  educational  opportunities  In  the  Na- 
tion's elementary   and   secondary  schools. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  committee  for  the 
splendid  job  it  has  done  in  preparing  and 
reporting  to  the  House  this  historymak- 
ing  bill. 

It  Is  clear  that  precedents  are  being 
swept  aside  today,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  entering  an  area  in  a  very 
substantial  way  insofar  as  monetary  as- 
sistance and  support  are  concerned  that 
has  heretofore  been  believed  to  be  prin- 
cipally one  for  the  legitimate  function  of 
the  several  States  and  local  subdivisions 
of  government. 

But  the  desperate  conditions  in  many 
States  and  communities  make  the  assist- 
ance provided  by  this  bill  more  or  less 
mandatory  upon  those  Interested  in 
strengthening  our  national  school  sys- 
tem, broadening  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  all  our  youth  and  perpetuat- 
ing the  vigor  and  well  being  of  our  Amer- 
ican society. 

The  needs  of  modem  day  education 
are  so  great  and  so  demanding,  so  crucial 
If  you  will,  that  truly  they  can  only  be 
met  In  their  entirety  on  a  national  basis 
by  the  Federal  Government  by  the  sup- 
port and  assistance  of  local  and  State 
agencies  and  functions  by  the  National 
Government.  Wisely  and  soundly  ad- 
ministered as  provided  by  the  bill,  this 
aid  should  not  and  will  not  Impair  basic 
control  of  education  at  local  and  State 
levels. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  very 
many  ways  throughout  the  Nation  that 
the  States  and  local  governments  and  the 
subdivisions  thereof  are  no  longer  able 
adequately  to  provide  the  financial  aid 
imperatively  needed  to  adequately  sus- 
tain elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion throughout  the  Nation. 

I  will  not  allude  at  length  to  the  prob- 
lems of  illiteracy  and  subnormality  and 
the  plight  of  the  disadvantaged  child. 


and  the  grave  problems  of  so  many  com- 
munities  that  are  not  able  to  cope  with 
the  ordinary  problems  of  providing  a 
good,  soimd  education  for  their  children 
let  alone  the  many  extremely  challeng- 
ing problems  presented  by  special  groups 
of  children  for  whom  special  techniQues 
and  opportunities  must  be  provided. 

It  is  unquestionable,  to  my  mind,  that 
the  time  has  arrived,  indeed  it  has 
passed,  when  we  must  come  to  grips 
in  a  practical  sense  with  the  essential 
problem  of  strengthening  our  entire  edu- 
cational system,  not  only  in  physical 
terms  such  as  plant  and  buildings,  but 
in  enlisting  the  best  available  specialized 
personnel  and  modern  techniques  and 
the  maximum  utilization  of  modern,  in- 
structional technology. 

In  this  regard  I  have  always  been  very 
much  impressed  with  the  sage  observa- 
tions of  my  friend,  the  late,  very  dis- 
tinguished and  esteemed  Senator  Robert 
Taft,  who  declared  in  substance  that 
while  "education  is  primarily  a  State 
function,  in  the  field  of  education  as  in 
the  fields  of  health,  relief,  and  medical 
care  the  Federal  Government  has  a  sec- 
ondary obligation  to  see  that  there  is  a 
basic  floor  under  those  essential  services 
for  all  adults  and  children  in  the  United 
States." 

In  these  few  words.  Senator  Taft,  with 
his  discerning  mind  and  acknowledged 
genius  in  statecraft,  well  summarized 
for  us  of  this  generation  in  short  concise 
terms  the  scope  of  the  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  basic  fields  that 
relate  to  the  education  of  children  and 
adults  and  the  general  well-being  and 
vigor  of  all  our  citizens. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  remarks 
were  made  more  than  10  years  ago,  and 
they  not  only  pointed  very  significantly 
to  areas  of  compelling  need,  but  outlined 
and  in  a  sense  prophesied  in  effect,  the 
direction  In  which  this  great  Nation 
should  and  must  move,  if  we  are  to  dis- 
charge our  full  obligation  to  the  people 
and  the  children  of  America.  In  fact, 
these  words  are  at  once  a  gleaming  blue- 
print as  well  as  a  concise  program  for 
political  and  social  action  in  basic  areas 
in  which  we  are  commendably  and  ur- 
gently advancing  at  this  very  hour. 
These  noble  words  are  worthy  of  a  great 
statesman;  they  are  the  promise  of  our 
future  fulfillment. 

While  the  pending  measure  provides 
substantial  funds  for  general  and  special 
educational  purposes,  it  Is  not  what  might 
be  called  a  broad  bill  in  the  sense  that  it 
covers  the  entire  field.  It  Is  in  fact  a 
rather  circumscribed  bill,  since  It  Is  de- 
signed "to  bring  better  education  to  mil- 
lions of  disadvantaged  youth  who  need 
It  most." 

Admittedly,  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
proper,  workable  formula  that  will  equit- 
ably distribute  funds  throughout  a  coun- 
try as  large  as  ours,  but  on  the  whole  the 
Committee  has  managed  to  tackle  and 
perform  this  job  in  a  very  creditable  man- 
ner, and  I  l>elieve  it  Is  practical  and  can 
be  effectively  executed. 

I  do  not  propose  to  argue  the  case  that 
various  conditions  of  poverty  trace  back 
and  are  directly  attributable  to  lack  of 
educational  opportunities,  because  I  be- 
lieve In  my  mind  and  heart  that  fact  is 
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self-evident — well  sul)6tantiated  in  our 
contemporary  national  life. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  those  unfortu- 
nates among  us  so  constituted  that  they 
cannot  pursue  any  education  very  far. 
and  they  are,  and  In  justice  and  com- 
passion must  be,  the  natural  objects  of 
our  concern,  and  must  be  provided  for  In 
some  way  outside  the  orbit  of  a  general, 

education  bill.  .,    ^.v,   +„i 

It  is  those  who  are  possessed  of  the  tal- 
ents and  the  ability,  if  not  always  the 
zeal    necessary  to  absorb  an  education, 
that  we  seek  to  deal  with  in  this  forward- 
moving  bill.  X     li.     * 
It  is  those,  who  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  are  bom  into  environments  of 
abject  poverty,  where  they  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  living  below  normal  subsistence 
levels,  those  who  well  may  be  the  poten- 
tial leaders  and  workers  of  tomorrow,  the 
ones  upon  whom  America  must  depend,  ii 
we  are  to  go  forward  as  a  great  world 
power  and  a  great  Nation  committed  to  a 
strong    free,  productive,  and  adequate 
economic  system  that  will  provide  pros- 
perity and  opportunity  and  high  stand- 
ards for  all  those  willing  to  seize  them  in 
this  Nation  of  free  choice  where  initia- 
tive work,  and  opportunity  combine  to 
make  for  Individual  fulfillment  and  na- 
tional strength. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  this  question, 
because  I  think  that  we  could  do 
no  greater  disservice  to  our  country  than 
to  continue  conditions  within  its  bounda- 
ries that  deny  to  some  children,  not  for- 
tunate to  be  bom  into  self-sustaining 
families,  the  chances  that  every  Ameri- 
can child,  every  child  living  among  us, 
should  have  to  secure  a  decent  education, 
and  to  develop  his  or  her  potential  for 
his  own  benefit  and  for  that  of  his  fam- 
ily and  the  coxmtry.  Such  an  opportu- 
nity is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  full, 
proper  development  of  our  great  poten- 
tial. It  is  the  promise  of  this  Nation 
come  to  reality,  the  real  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture of  freedom  and  democracy. 

America  cannot  go  forward  part 
educated  and  part  uneducated;  some  of 
our  children  afforded  the  right  to  ade- 
quate educational  training  and  self- 
development,  and  others  denied  these 
essential  privileges  of  free  government  in 
the  space  age. 

I  do  not  believe  that  democracy,  as  we 
know  it  and  want  it  in  this  country,  can 
flourish  In  these  advanced,  critical  days 
without  a  well-informed  citizenry,  and 
with  entire  masses  of  our  people  and  our 
children  spread  out  In  chronic  pockets 
of  need  and  distress  across  the  coimtry 
uneducated,  imtrained,  unaware  of  the 
ti-ue  significance  of  what  is  taking  place 
about  us,  unequipped  for  the  tasks  and 
duties  of  citizenship,  poorly  schooled  for 
leadership,  consigned  to  lives  of  disad- 
vantage, poverty,  handicap,  and  frustra- 
tion, wasting  their  natural  talents  and 
aspirations  in  the  welter  of  confusion, 
uncertainty,  and  want  which  svuround 
most  of  those  who  never  have  real  chance 
to  learn,  or  really  know  or  imderstand 
what  Is  going  on  around  them.*  Such 
conditions  are  a  sorry  image  for  our  Na- 
tion in  the  world — a  traversy  up  on  our 
ylorious  past  and  future  destiny. 

Where  there  Is  economic  deprivation, 
there  will  be  ignorance.  There  will  be 
fear.    There  will  be  diseases.    There  will 


be  crime.  There  will  be  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  school  dropouts.  There  will 
be  antisocial  conditions  militating 
against  the  welfare  of  the  state  and 
American  institutions.  There  will  be 
bitter  resentment  and  stark  frustration 
taking  refuge  in  radical  panaceas  and 
subversion.  There  will  be  gravest  dan- 
ger to  the  continuity  and  survival  of  this 
great,  free  Government. 

I  appreciate  that  the  Committee  could 
have  selected  different  formulas  for  dis- 
tributing the  aid  provided  In  this  bill. 
But,  in  the  main,  I  think  that  the  one 
selected  will  enable  us  to  make  a  good 
start  and  if  it  does  not  function  as  we 
now  believe,  we  can  in  tvum  change  It. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  the  formula  is  fair 
and  workable  and  hope  it  will  be  effec- 
tive. .      , 

The  formula  is  relatively  sunple  and 
determines  grants  to  local,  public  school 
districts  on  the  basis  of  one-half  the 
average  expenditure  per  pupil  in  the 
State  times  the  number  of  children  aged 
5  to  17  years  coming  from  families  with 
annual  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  and 
the  number  of  children  aged  5  tol7  years 
from  families  receiving  aid  to  dependent 
children  with  incomes  of  $2,000  or  more 


per  year. 

The  data  to  carry  out  this  formula  are 
readily  available  and  the  grants  should 
reach  those  communities  that  need  them 
most,  we  hope,  without  redtape  or  delay. 
In  the  process,  we  can  be  assured  that 
Federal  funds  provided  will  be  directed 
to  those  localities  where  the  problems 
exist  and  are  concentrated. 

The  funds  will  be  transmitted  to  each 
State  educational  agency.  In  turn,  that 
agency  wlU  transmit  authorization  to 
each  local  public  education  agency  oper- 
ating a  State  approved  program. 

Under  the  bill,  the  State  agency  deter- 
mines whether  the  programs  and  proj- 
ects submitted  by  local  school  districts 
are  designed  to  further  the  purposes 
Congress  has  in  mind.  In  addition,  the 
State  agencies  will  sidopt  such  fiscal  con- 
trol and  Federal  accounting  procedures 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement 
of  the  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State. 
It  would  also  initiate  procedures  to  as- 
sure that  the  payments  to  school  dis- 
tricts will  be  used  for  the  pr(«rams  and 
projects  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  State  agency. 

We  have  had  assurances  that  Federal 
fimds  made  available  to  the  States  will 
be  used  so  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  pnustical.  Increase  the  level  of 
State,  local,  and  private  schocd  funds 
that  would  otherwise  be  made  available 
for  these  purposes,  and  that  such  Fed- 
eral funds  will  In  no  case  supplant  local. 
State,  and  private  school  funds. 

Under  these  provisions.  States  must 
set  forth  appropriate  fiscal  controls  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  and  provide 
for  msiklng  such  reports  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  reasonably  require.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  Insofar  as  the  Con- 
gress can  accomplish  this  end,  rules  of 
accountability,  economy,  and  efficiency 
will  be  insisted  upon,  so  that  no  Federal 
funds  are  improperly  or  wastefully  tised 
or  diverted  to  uses  not  permitted  by  the 
act. 

I  hope  that  the  regulations  written  In- 
cident to  the  act  will  encourage  and  In- 


sist upon  economical  management  of  all 
programs  utilizing  funds  provided  by 
this  bUl.  ^  ,      , 

The  shocking  rise  in  State  and  local 
educational  costs  has  occasioned  great 
concem    in    many    local    cMnmunities 
where  each  year  sees  larger  shares  of 
total  municipal  budgets  being  spent  for 
education.    In  many  instances,  tax  rates 
in  these  communities  have  bounded  to 
truly  intolerable  levels,  and  are  threat- 
ening the  economic  soundness  and  gen- 
eral  well-being   of  many  communities. 
To  be  sure,  this  bill  should  and  will  help. 
At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  Federal  moneys  made  avail- 
able by  the  bill  are  not  to  be  wasted,  not 
to  be  frittered  away  with  lavish,  over- 
expensive,    extravagant    programs    far 
beyond  the  needs  and  the  capacity  of 
the  local  communities  involved. 

The  problems  of  meeting  our  educa- 
tional  needs  in  providing  proper  phy- 
sical accommodations,  qucLllfied  teachers, 
and  the  wide  variety  of  special  programs 
required  by  modem-day  education  are 
difBcult    enough    without    ctMnplicating 
them  by  unsound  projects  at  the  local 
level,  obviously  extravagant  and  beyond 
the  means  and  the  needs  of  the  oommu- 
nlties,  and  the  Congress  must  make  every 
effort  to  make  sure  that  in  this  regard 
Federal  fvmds  shall  not  be  available  for 
uneconomical,  poorly  conceived,  poorly 
administered  educational  programs. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  help  the  indi- 
vidual pupil  and  the  fimds  made  avail- 
able are  to  the  individual  pupil  and  not 
to  public  schools  or  private  schools  as 
such  unless  they  can  meet  the  criteria 
spelled  out  by  the  bllL 

Provision  Is  made  for  school  library 
resources,  textbooks,  and  other  Instruc- 
tional material  on  the  basis  of  dalldren 
enrolled  in  elanentary  and  secondary 
schools  in  each  State. 


The  appropriation  by  State  authority 
is  in  line  with  American  traditions  and 
I>ast  practices. 

Effective  limitations  have  been  placed 
on  the  distribution  of  the  funds  to  make 
sure  that  the  benefits  are  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  children  and  the  teachers, 
and  not  to  institutions,  and  that  public 
authority  shall  retain  title  to  materials 
furnished  on  a  loan  basis. 

Supplemental  educational  centers  and 
services  are  provided  by  the  bill,  and  as 
I  mentioned  previously.  Initiative  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  operation  of  school 
programs  rests  with  State  and  local  au- 
thority. 

Cooperative  research  Is  encouraged 
and  financed.  National  educational 
laboratories  are  provided.  Grants  to 
strengthen  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion are  afforded,  and,  across  the  board, 
the  bill  strengthens  education  systems 
In  many  effective  ways  that  are  neces- 
sary today.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  American  children 
and  the  American  people. 

I  feel  that  those  who  oppose  the  bill 
or  want  some  change  In  the  formulas 
have  presented  their  views  extremely 
well,  and  I  am  sine  consci«itlously,  but 
frankly  I  am  unable  to  accept  either  their 
premise  that  there  is  no  present  need  of 
this  bill,  or  their  obvious  efforts  to  por- 
tray the  bill  as  an  effort  to  build  up  In 
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-this  country  a  conforming,  educational 
bureaucracy  that  would  destroy  the  ini- 
tiative as  well  as  the  Independence  of 
the  several  States  and  dissipate  the  dif- 
ferences between  them  by  law.  The  con- 
trary is  true  since  the  bill  Is  Implemented 
by  State  and  local  agencies. 

I  can  understand  the  reasoning  of 
those  who  fear  Federal  dictatorship  over 
education  because  to  this  I  am  strongly 
opposed,  but  I  have  the  strong  feeling 
that  it  is  based  upon  fears  and  doubts 
concerning  our  local  and  State  govern- 
ments and  our  National  Government 
that  are  not  justified.  We  must  and  will 
safeguard  our  cherished,  historic  State 
and  local  self-government. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  for  ex- 
ample, in  my  opinion,  that  the  Federal 
Government  intends  to  take  over  the  job 
of  education  In  this  country  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  States  and  local  units  any 
more  than  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  States  and  local  communities  would 
stand  by  and  let  Federal  bureaucrats  do 
It. 

There  are  many  and  increasing  areas 
In  which  the  Federal  Government  is  par- 
ticipating In  the  affairs  of  States,  com- 
munities, and  individuals,  and  this  ten- 
dency has  been  stepped  up  in  recent 
years.  But  if  this  trend  is  confined  to 
promoting  and  strengthening  the  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness  of  the  States 
and  local  units  and  providing  necessary 
assistance  under  proper  safeguards  to 
protect  constitutional  rights,  there 
shoxild  be  no  reason  to  fear  it  will  result 
in  the  destruction  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, in  fact  it  should  strengthen 
them  and  the  Nation  as  well. 

I  believe  that  in  this  day  and  age  when 
we  are  growing  so  fast  and  are  living  in 
a  world  of  such  fabulous  invention  and 
scientific  miracles  when  knowledge  is 
mounting,  and  where  speed  is  so  often  of 
the  essence  and  where  lack  of  funds  can 
be  paralyzing  and  devastating  to  modern 
progress,  it  is  entirely  defensible  that  we 
should  distribute  some  of  the  huge  rev- 
enue of  the  Federal  Government,  derived 
from  the  people,  to  lighten  the  biu-dens 
of  some  subdivisions  of  government 
where  the  people  reside,  where  their 
needs  are,  and  where  many  urgent  re- 
quirements exist,  to  help  them  with  their 
governmental  problems  and  particularly 
the  financial  problems  arising  from  them. 
Our  Government  through  our  agricul- 
tural programs,  has  long  done  this  with 
good  effect  for  animals.  It  is  time  we 
did  it  for  people. 

I  think  it  is  unrealistic  to  think  that 
some  of  these  problems  like  education, 
health,  general  welfare,  can  be  met  with- 
out putting  the  taxing  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  behind  their  solutions, 
in  some  discoverable,  effective,  reason- 
able degree. 

Personally,  I  should  like  to  see  this 
done  in  such  ways  that  would  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  intend  and  will  not  in- 
tervene in  the  administration  of  State 
government  and  ^vlll  not  take  over  the 
conduct  or  affairs  of  government  at  State 
and  local  levels — ^will  not  become  a  great. 


dictatorial  force  of  centralized  govern- 
ment stemming  from  Washington  bear- 
ing down  on  the  States  and  obliterating 
the  rights  of  local  commuxjities,  malting 
a  centralized  police  state  out  of  this  free 
Nation  and  its  independent  States. 

In  a  word,  we  have  a  practical  problem 
here.  The  State  and  local  communities 
can  no  longer  properly  do  the  Job  of  edu- 
cation. In  fact,  in  some  respects  some 
of  them  have  never  done  the  job  well. 

In  these  days,  if  this  essential  job  is 
not  done  in  time,  not  only  the  communi- 
ties, but  State  and  Federal  Government 
will  suffer  dire  consequences.  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  country 
will  be  in  danger,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself  will  be  in  danger  of  being 
overrun  by  the  masses  of  untutored,  un- 
trained, uneducated  people  reproducing 
themselves  at  a  terrific  rate  and  weight- 
ing down  our  entire  structure,  familial, 
political,  social,  economic,  and  govern- 
mental, and  in  time  turning  this  country 
into  a  virtual  Tower  of  Babel  dominated 
by  the  unenlightened,  the  unfit,  and  per- 
haps the  twisted  and  distorted  of  mind 
and  ideas,  Into  a  radical,  totalitarian 
state.  That  is  a  prospect  to  which  we 
cannot  and  must  not  turn  the  deaf  ear 
of  complacency. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  think  this  biU  is 
a  worthy  one.  Its  objectives  are  high- 
minded  and  lofty.  It  seelcs  to  fulfill  a 
great  national  need.  If  it  is  well  and 
wisely  administered  it  will  fulfill  that 
need  well  and  thus  greatly  contribute  to 
the  banishment  of  poverty,  ignorance, 
bigotry,  and  substandard  conditions, 
which,  if  continued  long  enough  at  pres- 
ent and  constantly  increasing  rates, 
would  soon  weaken  the  very  pUlars  of 
this  great  Government. 

Some  have  doubts  that  even  now  we 
can  do  this  job.  They  think  the  prob- 
lems of  untutored  human  proliferation 
and  population  explosion  have  gone  be- 
yond US,  and  it  is  too  late.  I  reject  this 
view.  I  think  we  are  late  in  tackling 
the  problem,  but  If  we  show  the  will,  de- 
termination, and  skill,  and  the  willing- 
ness to  make  bold,  new  steps  forward, 
we  can  do  the  job  and  we  can  save  Amer- 
ica for  ourselves,  our  posterity,  and  for 
the  world,  and  for  the  greater  glory  of 
man  joined  in  brotherhood  under  the 
fatherhood  of  the  Divine  Master. 

I  do  hope  that  in  the  administration 
of  the  bin  the  basic  truths  I  have  out- 
lined above  will  not  be  overlooked  and 
that  the  Federal  agencies  concerned  will 
keep  this  bill  in  proper  perspective,  not 
as  an  instrument  for  federalizing  State 
and  local  governments,  but  as  an  effective 
weapon  to  use  in  the  war  against  poverty, 
ignorance,  disease,  and  the  disgraceful 
lowliness  degi-ading  the  standards  of  this 
country  and  endangering  the  survival  of 
this  free  Government. 


CHANGE  OP  RESroaJCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
wbo  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addteeses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rec»eo. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  be  accompa-' 
nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  therecrf.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent oflBce  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  docvmients  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  nimiber.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Docimaents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
enunent  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Conghjessionai-  Record 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders  will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  pm-chase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient- to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150.  p. 
1939).  ^ 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Recoed,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  pasrlng  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 
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American  Hospital  Association 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  1.  1965 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  a  reporter 
of  great  ability,  keen  insight,  and  out- 
standing objectivity  is  Michael  J.  O'Neill, 
the  Washington  bureau  chief  of  the 
Medical  World  News.  Mr.  O'Neill  has 
recently  paid  tribute  to  the  director  of 
the  Washington  office  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  Kenneth  William- 
son, whom  Congress  knows  as  a  most  ef- 
fective spokesman  for  hospitals.  Those 
of  us  in  the  health  field  have  a  high  re- 
gard for  Ken  Williamson  and  his  dedi- 
cated services;  and  I  am  very  pleased 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  the  article  entitled  "Capi- 
tal Rounds,"  which  was  published  In  the 
March  26.  1965,  issue  of  Medical  World 
News. 

I  ask  unanim.ous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Capital  Rounds 

(By  Michael  J.  O'Neill) 
Kenneth  Williamson,  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association's  man  In  Washington,  is  a 
quiet  operator.  He  shuns  the  spotlight  aa 
vigorously  as  a  politician  seeks  It.  But  he 
knows  the  Government  and  Congress  like 
the  back  of  his  own  hand.  And  he  gets 
results. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee's  new  medicare  bUl  is  Just 
about  what  the  doctor  ordered — as  far  as 
the  American  Hospital  Association  Is  con- 
cerned. Williamson  and  his  staff  have  been 
working  behind  the  scenes  for  nearly  a  dec- 
ade to  bring  this  about. 

They  have  kept  In  constant  and  coopera- 
tive touch  with  key  figures  In  the  Govern- 
ment, such  as  medicare's  chief  architect, 
Wilbur  J.  Coheru  They  have  worked  closely 
and  well  with  such  congressional  leaders  aa 
Ways  and  Means  Conunittee  Chairman  Wil- 
BtTR  D.  Mnji^,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas.  And 
they  have  even  maintained  friendly  contacts 
with  the  AFlr-CIO's  top  spokesman  on  social 
security  affairs,  Nelson  H.  Crulkshank. 

Even  more  important,  however,  is  that 
Williamson  long  ago  recognized  that  power- 
ful political  and  social  forces  were  propelling 
the  Federal  Government  more  and  more 
deeply  into  the  health  field.  And  he  decided 
that  these  forces  could  not  be  rolled  back, 
or  even  simply  danuned  up.  The  most  the 
American  Hospital  Association  could  hope 
to  do,  he  felt,  was  to  Influence  the  trend 
enough  to  promote  a  good  working  relation- 
ship between  the  Government  and  the  hos- 
pitals, and  thus  avoid  a  permanent  estrange- 
ment. 

Williamson  knows  the  hospital  field  inside 
and  out.  As  an  experienced  hospital  ad- 
ministrator, he  helped  start  Blue  Cross  In 
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southern  California,  helped  fight  a  compul- 
sory health  bill  as  head  of  the  California 
Hospital  Association,  and  later  served  as 
executive  director  of  the  Association  of 
Western  Hospitals.  He  joined  the  American 
Hospital  Association  as  assistant  director 
during  World  War  II  and  sparked  the  de- 
velopment of  many  of  its  Important 
programs. 

conservatism  no  bar  to  realism 
After  a  brief  tour  of  duty  as  executive  vice 
president  with  the  Health  InformaUon 
Foundation,  Williamson  returned  to  the 
American  Hospital  Association  as  an  associate 
director  in  1953  and  took  over  its  increasingly 
Important  Washington  operations.  He  Is 
a  conservative  and  Just  as  opposed  to  Gov- 
ernment medicine  as  most  doctors.  But  ho 
is  also  a  h£ird-bolled  political  realist  who 
feels  that  it  is  better  to  work  with  rather 
than  against  the  political  and  social  tides. 
"The  primary  requirement  is  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  public,"  he  says.  "There  are 
certain  things  which  the  voluntary  field  can 
do  by  Itself.  But  where  we  see  tfiat  the  needs 
cannot  be  met  this  way.  we  should  take  the 
Initiative  to  bring  in  the  Government  in  a 
supporting  role.  If  you  Just  sit  on  your 
haunches  and  oppose  the  Government  at 
every  turn,  you  run  the  very  great  risk  of 
ending  up  forcing  the  Government  to  go 
further  than  It  wants  to  or  needs  to." 

WUllamson  disagrees  with  his  American 
Medical  Association  coUeaguee  who  argue 
that  medicare  and  similar  Federal  health 
programs  are  driving  the  country  straight 
down  the  road  to  socialized  medicine.  "One 
of  the  naaln  reasons  that  socialized  medicine 
has  developed  in  Britain  and  some  other 
countries,"  he  says,  "is  that  the  health  groups 
failed  to  act  voluntarily  to  bring  the  Govern- 
ment in  to  help  meet  the  public's  needs. 
As  a  result,  a  system  they  don't  like  was 
forced  on  them.  We  are  on  quite  a  different 
course  here  In  the  United  States.  We  are 
moving  towEU^  a  partnership  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  health  field.  And  this  is 
a  good  thing." 


over  hospital  standards  and  utilization,  de- 
velop a  more  effective  information  program 
for  the  aged,  and  smooth  relations  between 
the  the  hospitals  imd  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  And  a  provision  to  let  hos- 
pitals pick  their  own  administrative  agency — 
which  will  almost  certainly  be  Blue  Cross — 
finally  found  Its  way  into  the  medicare  bill. 

Williamson  and  his  team  also  played  a  role 
In  getting  the  bill's  drafters  to  provide  full 
reimbursement  for  hospital  costs,  to  permit 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  to 
police  standards,  and  to  require  a  hospital 
affiliation  for  long-term  facilities. 

All  in  all,  the  many  medicate  provisions 
favoring  hospitals  are  the  product  of  years 
of  behind-the-scenes  effort  and  skillful  leg- 
islative strategy.  And  much  at  the  credit 
for  this  l>elongs  to  the  American  Hospital 
Association's  quiet  man  in  Washington. 


THE     AMERICAN     HOSPITAL     ASSOCIATION      GIVES 
COMPLETK   COOPERATION 

In  addition,  Williamson  argued  for  coopv- 
erating  fully  with  every  Government  agency, 
congressional  committee.  Senator,  or  Con- 
gressman working  on  aged -care  legislation. 
Whether  a  proposal  was  good,  bad.  or  indif- 
ferent, the  American  Hospital  Association 
cheerfully  supplied  technical  data,  cost  es- 
timates, special  analyses,  and  anything  else 
that  was  requested. 

Williamson  encouraged  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  make  on-the-spot  studies 
of  hospitals,  and  talked  the  hospitals  into 
cooperating  fully.  The  American  Hospital 
Association  called  in  special  teams  of  ex- 
perts, arranged  meetings,  and  sponsored 
studies  to  help  the  drafters  of  legislation 
solve  special  problems. 

As  a  result,  Cohen,  Mills,  and  other  key 
ofiBcials  gradually  concluded  that  they  could 
depend  on  the  hospitals  to  cooperate  In  the 
development  of  an  effective  medicare  blU. 
They  were  receptive  to  the  American  Hospital 
Association's  suggestions — even  to  the  Idea 
that  It  would  be  good  to  have  Blue  Cross 
serve  as  an  Intermediary  between  the  hos- 
pitals and  the  Government. 

On  this  point,  Williamson  and  his  staff 
kept  insisting  that  Blue  Cross  could  do  a 
better  administrative  Job  than  the  Govern- 
ment,  charge   less,   provide   better   controls 


Jewish  Federation-Coancil  of  Los  Angeles 
Honors  Congressman  Jim  Connan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1. 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Callfomia.  Mr.  ■ 
Speaker,  on  January  31.  1965.  the  Jewish 
Federation-Council  of  Greater  Los 
Angeles  presented  Its  coveted  HoUzer 
Award  to  Congressman  James  C.  Corman. 
The  award  was  in  recognition  of  Jus 
CoRMAN's  outstanding  service  in  fostering 
good  will  and  understanding  among  reli- 
gious and  racial  groups  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area. 

The  award  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Walter  S.  Hilborn.  dean  of  the  Jewish 
community  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Hilborn 
Is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Jewish  Pederation-OouncU  <rf 
Greater  Los  Angeles  and  a  vice  chair- 
man of  its  conmiunity  relations  com-  . 
mlttee. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  of  both 
parties  would  like  to  join  in  this  salute 
to  Joe  CoRMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  place  in  the 
Record  both  Mr.  Hilbom's  introductory 
remarks  and  the  acceptance  speech  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  CoRMANl : 
Presentation  or  Awakd  bt  Mr.  Walter  S. 

HII.BORN 

Throughout  the  years  we  have  worked 
diligently  to  strengthen  civil  right*  guaran- 
teed to  all  persons  by  the  Constitution  and 
to  preserve  the  basic  separation  of  church 
and  state.  Each  year  at  our  annual  meeting 
we  adopt  resolutions  which  evidence  our  ded- 
ication to  these  ideals.  Thus,  we  were  vitally 
concerned  with  the  ultimate  enactment  of 
the  clvU  rights  blU  by  the  Congress  last 
year. 

Congressman  James  Corman,  our  honoree, 
was  a  decisive  factor  In  each  field.  His  Im- 
portant role  In  the  enactment  of  the  civil 
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rights  bill  was  described  by  John  Averill 
In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  the  following 
eulogistic  language: 

"As  one  of  the  Junior  members  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  he  demonstrated 
such  Immediate  talent  in  piercing  to  the 
heart  of  complex  legal  questions  and  shat- 
tering arguments  by  the  opposition,  that  he 
wound  up  as  the  leading  utility  man  for  the 
"  Northern  Democratic  forces,  backing  the 
bill."  Aveill  quoted  a  southerner:  "If  we 
could  have  Gorman  on  our  side,  we  might 
have  come  out  of  this  In  better  shape." 

For  his  leadership  In  this  historic  fight  we 
are  deeply  Indebted  to  Congressman  Cor- 
MAM.  We  are  equally  grateful  to  him  for  his 
fight  against  the  Becker  amendment, 
which — If  it  had  passed — would  have  brought 
religion  Into  our  public  schools.  In  this 
fight  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
principle  and  of  courage.  His  position  on 
that  issue  almost  cost  him  his  seat  In  Con- 
gress, for  his  opponent  and  right  wing  rad- 
ical extremists  used  this  during  the  last  cam- 
paign to  smear  and  defeat  him.  Portvinately, 
they  failed  at  it. 

His  battles  fought  were  ouir  battles.  All 
we  can  do  Is  honor  him  by  presenting  to 
him  the  highest  and  most  coveted  award  of 
the  organized  Jewish  commiinlty,  named 
after  otir  first  president,  the  late  Judge  Harry 
Hollzer.  The  award,  which  bears  his  like- 
ness, bas  the  following;  Inscription : 

"TO  CONGRESSUAK  JAMES  CORMAN 

"For  outstanding  service  In  fostering  good 
will  and  understanding  among  religious  and 
racial  groups  In   the  Loe  Angeles  area. 

"Presented  by  the  Jewish  Federation- 
Council  of  Greater  Los  Angeles  at  its  annual 
meeting,  January  31,  1965.  "Behold  how 
good  and  how  pleasant  it  Is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together." 

Congressman  Corman,  It  Is  a  distinct  hon- 
or and  privilege  to  present  this  award  to 
you  in  behalf  of  the  Jewish  Federation- 
Council  oif  Greater  Loe  Angeles.  May  this 
occasion  always  be  one  of  the  durable  satis- 
factions of  your  life. 

acceptanck     of    awaro     by     congressman 
James  Cormam 

You  aU  must  know  how  truly  honored 
and  delighted  I  am  to  receive  the  Hollzer 
Memorial  Award.  This  occasion  reminds  us 
ot  the  Impact  for  good  that  one  man's  life 
can  h&ve  on  the  lives  of  so  many.  The  66 
years  that  Harry  Hollzer  was  on  this  earth 
and,  more  specifically,  the  13  years  he  devoted 
to  unifying  the  Jewish  community  of  Los 
Angeles,  have  given  to  our  city  an  organiza- 
tion wltli  purpose,  with  direction,  and  with 
strength,  an  organization  which  has  eased 
the  burden  of  countless  citizens  and  has 
enriched  the  total  community. 

The  most  debilitating  question  in  this 
large,  complex,  and  Imperfect  world  of  ours 
is  always  "But  what  can  I^-only  one — do 
about  It?"  When  we  are  tempted  to  an- 
swer th§.t  question  with  "Nothing,"  we 
would  be  well  advised  to  review  the  life  of  a 
single  man.  Judge  Harry  Hollzer. 

To  share  with  you  this  observance  of  500 
combined  years  of  service  Is  a  stellar  occa- 
sion. That  is  a  lot  of  years — ^more  years 
than  all  the  committee  chairmen,  put  to- 
gether, have  served  In  the  Congress.  That 
500  years  of  service  has  changed  the  lives  of 
thoxisands  of  citizens  of  Los  Angeles.  It  has 
given  orphaned  children  homes  and  fami- 
lies. It  has  helped  combat  racial  bigotry 
and  anti-Semitism.  It  has  made  loans 
Rvallable  to  students  and  businessmen. 
Truly,  It  has  reached  almost  every  segment 
of  community  life. 

The  fact  has  not  escaped  my  attention 
that  last  year  you  honored  a  prominent 
politician,  the  year  before  a  famous  Meth- 
odist lawyer.  1  cannot  claim  to  be  in  their 
class,  but  at  least  I  am  in  the  category  of 
both.  You  have  generously  mentioned  two 
efforts  in  which  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 


be  involved  during  the  last  Congress:  Pas- 
sage of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  defeat  of 
the  Becker  amendment.  It  was  a  satisfying 
year  for  me,  and  a  successful  one  for  all  who 
have  some  luiderstanding  erf,  and  respect  for. 
the  constitutional  rights  of  individual 
Americans. 

FREEDOM    OF    REtlGION 

In  dealing  with  the  Becker  amendment. 
our  greatest  adversary  was  a  broadcast  mis- 
understanding of  what  religious  freedom  in 
America  is  all  about.  It  Is  my  observation 
that  most  people  respect  the  right  to  religious 
freedom  of  each  American.  Though  theolo- 
gicaJly  we  may  suspect  that  all  our  Friday 
or  Sunday  morning  seatmates  are  headed 
for  Hell  in  a  breadbasket,  we're  willing  to  go 
along  with  the  system  which  gives  them  that 
choice.  Yet.  many  have  lost  sight  of  the 
proper  relationship  between  the  church  and 
the  state.  If  we  are  to  retain  that  freedom 
of  choice,  we  must  keep  onr  religious  activ- 
ities above  and  beyond  the  control  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  Becker  proposal,  advocated 
as  a  step  toward  bringing  God  into  our 
public  life,  would,  in  truth,  have  brought 
Government  regulation  into  our  individual 
religious  convictions  and  practices. 

This  controversy  is  rooted  in  a  national- 
ism that  has  more  and  more  become  defied. 
Patriotism  for  one's  country  is  a  laudable 
trait.  But  nationalism  raised  to  the  level 
of  religious  fervor  is  disastrous.  History  is 
replete  with  the  tyrant's  use  of  religious  na- 
tionalism. 

We  have  won  the  battle  with  Becker, 
thanks  to  the  vigorous  efforts  of  every  major 
religious  denomination  in  this  country.  His 
cause  is  pretty  well  laid  to  rest.  But  this 
was  the  battle,  not  the  war.  The  Ill-con- 
ceived union  of  the  crosa  and  the  flag,  as 
epitomized  by  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  is  a 
trusted  tool  of  the  rlghtwing.  We  are  far 
from  delivered  from  that  scourge. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

A  much  more  constructive  endeavor  of  the 
88th  Congress  was  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  This  legislation  was  a  reflection 
of  a  new  high  in  our  national  standards  of 
morality.  We  abolished  the  legality  of  racial 
discrimination  in  important  segments  of 
American  society.  To  aU  Americans,  we  said 
that  race,  color,  or  religion  would  no  longer 
be  used  to  deny  equality  at  the  ballot  box,  in 
the  marketplace,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  pub- 
lic facilities.  The  act  was  the  accomplish- 
ment of  two  great  Presidents  and  two  great 
political  parties  each  making  substantial 
and  constructive  contributions.  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  the  principal  architect  of  the 
bill.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  made  It  his  first 
objective  when  history  thrust  the  Presidency 
upon  him.  Congressmen  Celler  and  Mc- 
CuLLOCH  in  the  House,  and  the  then  Senat<H" 
Humphrey  and  Senator  Kctchel  in  the  Sen- 
ate, led  a  successfiil  legislative  t>attle  which 
was  beyond  the  most  optimistic  hopes  at 
those  of  us  who  siipport  etrong  civil  rights 
legislation. 

I  think  we  would  not  <lo  proper  honor  to 
the  memory  of  Harry  Holleer  tf  we  took  this 
occasion  to  congratulate  ourselves  for  a  Job 
well  done  in  the  field  of  huDtnan  relations  and, 
more  spedflcally.  race  relations.  At  best,  we 
may  say  that  we  have  a  Job  well  begun.  We 
must  recognize  that  the  Negro  would  have 
considerably  less  than  equality,  and  the  Na- 
tion considerably  less  than  harmony,  if  we 
must  resort  to  legislative  statiite  and  coxirt 
decree  at  every  point  In  our  interracial 
relations.  We  shall  not  have  attained  our 
ultimate  goal  until  that  day  when  a  legisla- 
tive conunittee  could  find  no  witnesses  in- 
terested in  civU  rights  legislation,  and  that 
day  when  a  Judge  would  be  shocked  that  a 
citizen  would  have  to  come  to  his  court  to 
obtain  equality  with  his  fellow  citizen  of 
another  color.  | 

morality    and    tHE    LAW 

Frequently,  during  the  eotrrse  of  our  hear- 
ings on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  we  were  urged 
to  do  nothing  because  you  cannot  legislate 


morality.  We  rejected  this  premise,  not  be- 
cause it  was  untrue,  but  because  it  was 
irrelevant.  Just  as  all  laws  do,  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  prohibits  certain  kinds  of  con- 
duct. It  doesnt  establish  morality  in  the 
hearts  of  men. 

This  Is  the  promising  and  exciting  chal- 
lenge which  lies  ahead  for  each  of  us  and 
for  our  Nation.  If  one  wonders  how  far 
we  have  to  go.  I  would  remind  you  that  just 
last  November  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Californians  decided  that  although  we  are 
delighted  to  have  Negroes  play  baseball  at 
Dodger  Stadium,  we  don't  want  them  play- 
ing on  our  neighborhood  sandlots.  But  20 
short  years  ago  we  wouldn't  even  let  them 
play  in  Dodger  Stadium.  Let's  hope  it 
doesn't  take  us  20  years  to  realize  what  we 
are  doing  to  ourselves  by  the  decision  we 
made  last  November.  We  need  to  think  a 
little  less  about  how  lucky  Willie  Mays  is 
that  he  is  allowed  to  play  baseball  and  a  little 
more  about  how  fortunate  we  are  to  live  In 
a  day  when  we  can  watoh  him.  I'd  like  to 
say,  parenthetically,  that  this  analogy  would 
be  a  little  more  accurate,  and  ovu"  chances 
for  winning  the  1965  World  Series  would  be 
a  little  better,  if  Willie  Mays  played  more 
often  in  Dodger  Stadium  and  less  at  Candle- 
stick Park. 

PROGRESS    IN    HUMAN    RELATIONS 

The  dlscoiu-aging  part  of  our  progress  in 
race  relations  is  that,  although  no  one  wants 
to  go  back  from  whence  we  came,  few  seem 
to  want  to  go  on  from  where  we  are.  I  sug- 
gest to  you  that  in  this  endeavor  each  of  us 
has  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  prove  the 
validity  of  racial  equality  by  living  It  dally. 
For  most  of  us  it  Is  going  to  Involve  change. 
From  time  to  time  it  will  be  awkward  and. 
from  time  to  time,  we  may  have  to  be 
unpleasant  to  those  who  resist  change.  But 
the  objective  Is  well  worth  the  effort.  If  we 
can  relieve  our  society  of  the  artificial  bar- 
riers which  lock  some  people  out  and  other 
people  in,  If  we  can  remove  fear  and  sus- 
picion from  our  own  hearts,  then  our  few 
brief  years  on  this  planet  will  certainly  have 
been  worth  while  to  us,  to  our  neighbors,  and 
to  our  Nation . 


Proposed   Voting   Rights   Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOTTTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  people  have  called  to  my  at- 
tention an  excerpt  from  Babson's  Re- 
ports, dated  March  22, 1965,  and  entitled 
"Southern  Transition."  These  com- 
ments from  Babson's  Reports  are  con- 
cerned with  the  President's  proposed  vot- 
ing rights  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SoiTTHERN  Transition 

Southern  businessmen — ^particularly  those 
in  conununlties  or  regions  having  majority 
Negro  papulation — are  weighing  the  Implica- 
tions of  passage  of  the  proposed  voting  rights 
bill. 

If  the  measure  should  be  passed  in  the 
essential  form  proposed  by  the  President,  it 
would,  for  practical  purposes,  do  away  with 
aU  but  the  simplest  of  voter  qualification 
tests  for  local  as  weU  as  national  elections. 

There's  no  doubt  that  political  control  of 
countless  southern  towns,  cities,  even  coun- 
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ties,  ■win  be  in  the  hands  of  Negro  citizens 
within  a  short  space  oif  time. 

In  most  cases,  local  Negroes  do  not  have 
the  education,  training,  or  ability  to  handie 
iiovernmental  responsibility. 

A  further  problem  is  the  fact  that  the  Ne- 
jrroes  In  countless  conununlties  constitute 
the  have-not  group,  and  it  is  feared  the  local 
taxes  may  be  raised  drastically  by  the  new 
-overrmients  in  an  effort  to  correct  this  im- 
balance hurriedly  by  much  enlarged  welfare 
programs  and  other  redlstrlbutlve  devices. 

This  could  lead  to  the  abandonment  of 
some  property  and  the  closing  or  relocation 
of  local  businesses. 

It  appears  quite  likely  that  a  large  number 
of  "ghost  towns"  may  thus  be  created,  re- 
quiring a  substantial  Federal  assistance. 

Because  of  the  deep  feelings  developed  dur- 
ing the  recent  crises,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  passage  of  a  law  will  correct  all  that 
is  wrong,  or  protect  the  affected  areas  from 
new — and  sometimes  graver — ^problems  of 
transition. 


Astronauts  Get  a  Wet  Welcome 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Gay  Talese  has  accurately  captured  the 
spirit  of  the  welcome  given  our  astro- 
nauts, Virgil  I.  Grissom  and  John  W. 
Young,  in  New  York  City  on  Monday. 
This  New  York  Times  reporter  clearly  de- 
.scribes  the  enthusiasm  and  support  of 
the  New  York  public  and.  I  believe,  the 
Nation,  of  our  space  program,  as  personi- 
fied by  our  heroic  astronauts.  Particular 
note  should  be  taken  of  the  words  spoken 
by  our  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey 
for  this  tumultuous  welcome  in  New  York 
City.  Surely  this  represents  the  ground 
swell  of  American  opinion  to  continue 
our  exploration  and  development  of 
space: 

Astronauts  Get  a  Wet  Welcome — ^Bur 
Chillt  Rain  Herk  Pails  To  Dampen  th« 
Jot  Over  Grissom  and  Yotjno 

(By  Gay  Talese) 
New  Yorkers  littered  the  sky  yesterday 
with  tons  of  swirling  tlckertape,  confetti,  and 
old  newspaper  headlines — and  at  the  bottom 
of  it  all,  moving  slowly  up  lower  Broadway, 
surrounded  by  marching  bands,  were  two 
quiet  Americans:  Virgil  1.  Grissom  and  John 
W.  Young. 

It  was  no  day  for  a  parade.  It  rained  hard 
.^nd  the  wind  was  raw.  And  yet  at  noon  sev- 
eral thousand  people  waited  along  Broad- 
way to  cheer  the  astronauts  who  last  week 
rocketed  into  space — and  yesterday  rode  past 
at  7  miles  an  hour  in  a  Lincoln  convertible. 

Sitting  between  them,  poised  and  gregari- 
ous— so  different  from  the  astronauts — was 
Vice  President  Hubikt  H.  Hitmphhkt,  who 
had  fiown  to  New  York  an  hour  before.  At 
La  Guardia  Airport,  he  greeted  the  spacemen. 
;  heir-families  and  dignitaries. 

"The  people  of  the  United  States,"  he  said, 
"are  proud  of  the  achievements  of  these  two 
young  men  and  1  am  sure  that  New  York,  rain 
or  no  rain,  wUl  give  them  a  welcome  the  likes 
^•I  which  they  have  never  had." 

Then  the  motorcade,  consisting  of  25 
Jiutos  and  40  j>ollce  motorcycles,  formed  and 
the  ride  began  from  IjaOuardla  to  the  st: 
ing  point  of  the  parade — Bowling  Green  Park 
in  downtown  Manhattan. 


This  la  New  York's  oldest  park.  In  1776 
there  was  a  riotous  scene  there  with  patriots 
knocking  off  the  British  crowns  that  capped 
the  park's  fence.  But  at  12:05  pm.  yester- 
day, as  the  parade  began  to  move,  the  fence 
and  the  park's  trees  were  streaming  with 
ticker  tape  tossed  from  a  dozen  skyscrapers 
by  hundreds  of  people  who  did  not  mind 
getting  their  heads  wet  in  the  driving  rain. 

OVER  5,000  POUNDS  OF  PAPKR 

Most  of  the  tape  and  wastepaper,  5.000 
pounds  of  It,  was  provided  by  the  city's 
department  of  public  events;  but  it  was  so 
windy  at  noon  that  paper  was  blown  from 
one  window  to  another,  from  one  skyscraper 
to  another. 

Marge  Scheyder,  a  receptionist  standing 
at  a  13th-floor  window  of  the  Irving  Trust 
Co.'s  offices,  had  only  to  streteh  a  hand  to 
catch  fiying  ticker  tape  and  tlirow  it  down 
at  the  astronauts  below. 

Five  minutes  after  the  parade  began.  Ma- 
jor Grissom,  Lieutenant  Commander  Young, 
and  Vice  President  Humphrit  were  en- 
tangled in  tape  and  speckled  with  confetti, 
and  the  windshield  wipers  of  their  car 
swabbed  furiously  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
soggy  paper  from  blocking  the  view. 

Ahead  on  Broadway  the  space  heroes  could 
see  flags  waving  on  both  sides  of  the  street, 
cameras  flashing  In  their  faces,  people  wav- 
ing from  roofs  and  those  in  the  street  yelling, 
•'Good  work.  Gus.    Attaboy.  John." 

As  they  continued  to  roll  uptown  toward 
city  hall  the  astronauts  discovered  part  of 
the  International  world  that  Is  New  York. 
They  moved  past  the  ofBces  of  Lufthansa, 
then  Sardl's  Pl^a,  then  Berlitz;  then  the 
Bank  of  Montreal,  the  Bank  of  Tokyo,  the 
French  American  Banking  Corp.,  the  Marine 
Midland  Trust  Co.,  the  Bank  of  North  Amer- 
ica. 

Then  they  passed  McCoy's  Irish  Bar — and 
a  drinker  stood  on  a  stool  and  yelled  out 
the  door,  "Good  boy,  Gus."  A  woman  in  the 
Parklane  Hosiery  Shop,  inspecting  seamless 
micromesh  stockings,  walked  out  Into  the 
rain  and  stood  on  her  toes  and  tried  to  see. 

But  she  could  not  see  a  thing;  most  people 
could  not.  The  police  ringed  the  motorcade 
so  tightly  that,  to  most  sidewalk  witnesses 
yesterday,  the  parade  was  merely  the  noise 
of  motorcycles,  the  flash  of  cameras,  the  long 
strands  of  ticker  tape  that  tangled  even  with 
the  tower  of  Trinity  Church  and  cut  across 
the  nose  of  the  oourtyard  statue  of  John 
Wattes — ^last  royal  recorder  ot  New  York 
(died  1836) . 

Commander  Young's  middle  name  is  Watts, 
but  he  is  no  relation  of  the  royal  recorder. 
When  the  motorcade  finally  got  to  dty  haU, 
Maycw  Wagner  took  the  commander  to  a 
painting  of  New  York  State's  15th  Governor, 
John  Young  (1847-1949).  No  relation,  the 
astronaut  said. 

After  Mayor  Wagner  introduced  the  space- 
men to  dignitaries  in  city  hall,  they  aU  as- 
sembled on  the  jKM^co  steps.  The  bands 
continued  to  play,  rain  falling  into  the  brass 
Instruments,  everybody  drenched,  and  that 
is  why  the  speeches  were  so  short. 

The  commissioner  of  public  events,  Richard 
C.  Patterson,  Introduced  everybody  to  the 
crowd  and  then  Mayor  Wagner  presented  the 
two  astronauts,  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Seamans,  with  the  city's  highest  award — to 
Gold  Medal  of  Honor. 

Dr.  Seamans,  who  is  Associate  Administra- 
tor of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  said:  "I  think  I  can  speak 
in  behalf  of  the  entire  space  program  when 
I  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  opportunity 
you  have  given  us  to  explore  space." 

THK  SPACEMEN  JTTST  SMILE 

The  astronauts,  who  generally  abhor  public 
speaking  and  even  shy  away  from  interviews, 

d  nothing.  They  merely  smiled,  as  did 
their  families  seated  nearby.  Then  Vice 
President  Httmfhrkt,  hatless  as  he  was  in 
the  parade,  told  the  gathering: 


"America  salutes  not  only  the  astronauts, 
not  only  the  scientists,  and  not  only  their 
famUies.  but  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  people  engaged  in  the  space  program  who 
made  this  Gemini  flight  poeElble." 

After  the  city  hall  program  was  over,  at 
12:50  p.m.,  the  motorcade  moved  to  the 
United  Nations. 

There  the  Secretary  General,  U  Thant. 
presented  medals  and  two  autograph  sets 
of  United  Nations  stamps  to  the  astronauts. 
Then  it  wsis  a  private  lunch  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  and  more  speeches,  more  praise, 
more  applause. 

That  is  the  way  it  continued  even  as 
the  space  heroes  and  their  party  made  plans 
to  see  the  Broadway  musical,  "Hello.  Dolly." 

Major  Grissom  was  put  in  a  spot  be  likee 
to  avoid — speaking  to  the  pubUc.  Smiling, 
he  told  the  Waldorf-Astoria  gathering:  "We 
were  overwhelmed  by  New  York — as  aU  small- 
town boys  should  be." 

Then  Commander  Young,  stlU  damp,  said, 
"I  haven't  seen  so  much  water  since  we  got 
out  of  the  Atlantic." 

Today  the  astronauts  are  scheduled,  after 
a  brief  stop  in  Newark,  to  appear  in  Chi- 
cago— for  another  pMirade  and  more  recep- 
tions and  speeches. 


A  World  They  Never  Made — Luckily 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILWARD  L  SIMPSON 

or   WTOMINQ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  1.  196S 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
his  usual  wit  and  precepUon,  Columnist- 
Publisher  Jenkin  lAojd  Jones  has  zeroed 
In  on  the  beatnik  and  Zen  Buddhist  set 
which  flutters  around  the  campuses  of 
many  of  our  great  northern  universities. 
In  a  column  entitled  "A  World  They 
Never  Made — ^Luckily,"  Mr.  Jones  notes: 

There  is  euphoria  in  self -pity,  comfort  in 
blaming  the  older  generation,  smugneos  in 
unbarbered  rebeUlo^i  that  Is  not  muclx  elae. 

Mr.  Jones  spent  a  few  hours  in  the 
"kookie  comer"  (^jx\e  of  our  northern 
universities — "a  place  where  aversion  to 
soap  has  somehow  been  confused  with 
profundity."  and  he  was  not  at  aU  im- 
pressed with  what  he  saw. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  his  column  from  the  March  27 
Washington  Star  on  the  kooks  and  their 
comer  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  WOBi4>  Thet  Neves  Made — Ltjckilt 


(By  Jenkin  Uoyd  Jonee) 

I  have  been  visiting  a  couple  ot  our  great 
northern  universities  and  in  one  of  them  I 
spent  half  an  hour  sitting  around  the  kookie 
oomxT  looking  at  and  listening  to  the  beats 
and  the  Zens. 

The  kookie  corner  usually  occupies  part 
of  the  large  basement  snack  bars  in  the  stu- 
dent union  buildings  where  coffee  is  chet^ 
and  talk  is  priceless..  For  laboratory  ex- 
amples of  sc^hotnorlc  sophistry  and  con- 
trived eccentricity  you  can  X  beat  It. 

It  Is  a  place  where  aversion  to  soap  baa 
somehow  been  confused  with  profundity. 
Here  is  where  the  beards  gather,  and  tlM 
girls  in  blue  Jeans  and  boots  carry  guitars. 
Sheep  dog  hair-dos  and  Neanderthal  bair- 
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cuts  are  a  dime  a  gross.     But  saddest  of  all 
Lb  tlie  uniform — the  uniform  of  the  slob. 

The  kookie  comer  abounds  with  talk — 
high  flown,  furious,  cynical  or  bitter.  No 
one  has  much  experience,  and  not  many  are 
really  very  good  students,  but  cork-weight 
ideas  feathered  by  i>olysyllabic  words  are 
batted  back  and  forth  like  badminton  birds, 
and  everyone  Imagines  he  Is  enunciating 
great  truths. 

At  the  round  table  next  to  me  I  tuned  in 
on  a  Niagara  of  conversation  between  one 
musk  ox,  two  male  airedeiles,  two  nanny 
goats  and  a  chittering  chimpanzee  about  the 
evils  of  American  militarists  and  our  "im- 
perialist posture"  in  Vietnam.  They  were 
sympathizing  with  themselves  over  the  jkjs- 
slbility  of  being  caught  inside  a  fireball,  and 
a  proposed  protest  march  was  under  dis- 
cussion. 

The  m\isk  ox  laughed  bitterly  and  shook 
his  shaggy  head. 

"It's  a  world  I  never  made,"  he  said. 

Now,  there,  of  coiurse,  was  truth. 

For  all  the  frightening  Implications  of  a 
technology  that  can  now  destroy  continents 
(which  the  miisk  ox  and  his  friends  had 
nothing  to  do  with)  there  are  several  other 
things  they  had  nothing  to  do  with,  either. 

One  was  the  building  of  the  great  xuiiver- 
Blty,  the  product  of  millions  of  man-hours 
behind  the  plow,  in  the  snow-drifted  lumber 
campe.  th  the  foundries  and  c^cee.  It  was 
built  because  citizens,  most  of  whom  had 
never  seen  the  inside  of  a  college  classroom, 
were  prepared  to  contribute  an  enormous 
value  of  cheese,  wheat,  automobiles,  and  ptilp. 
which  they  might  otherwife  have  put  In 
their  own  pockets,  to  the  higher  education 
of  their  children,  including  the  musk  ox. 

There  have  been  other  dividends  from  the 
world  he  never  made.  One  is  life.  If  per- 
Bons  now  long  dead  had  not  dissected  plague 
victims,  experimented  with  dangeroxis  pox 
piistules  and  permitted  themselves  to  be 
bitten  by  anopheles  mosquitoes,  three  of  the 
six  places  at  that  roundtable  would  be 
vacant. 

The  musk  ox  and  his  friends  may  plan  a 
protest  march  in  safety  because  nxen  long 
forgotten  chose  to  die  at  barricades.  The 
fact  that  the  denial  of  this  right  In  faroff 
Selma,  Ala.,  gains  the  top  headlines  indicates 
the  measiires  of  the  victory.  The  musk  ox 
Diay  go  to  the  university  library  and  read 
books  sneering  at  representative  democracy 
«nd  advocating  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat because  men  risked  death  for  free- 
doon  Off  speech  in  the  world  he  never  made. 

Ah,  yes.  The  musk  ox  is  against  militar- 
Isn  and  war.  On  this  campus  the  week  after 
the  military  ball  there  Is  the  antlmilitary 
balL  The  beats  and  the  members  of  ad  hoc 
coonmlttees  for  this  and  that  are  out  In 
force. 

When  I  was  in  college  I  was  sure  that  wars 
were  made  by  shadowy  "merchants  of 
death,"  promoting  their  hUge  munitions  in- 
dustries from  castles  in  Switzerland.  Weap- 
ons made  wars.  Disarmament,  even  if  only 
we  disarmed,  was  the  answer. 

So  I  lattghed  at  my  friend,  Andy,  who  was 
In  ROTC,  wasting  his  time  in  the  afternoons 
.parading     around     with     that     ridiculous 
Springfield  on  his  shoulder. 

When  the  roof  fell  in  at  Pearl  Harbor 
Andy  and  a  thin  khaki  line  were  over  on 
Bataan.  Andy  never  got  back.  But  he 
bought  a  little  time  while  the  rest  of  us 
could  build  some  shlBs,  go  through  crash 
training,  and  get  over  to  restore  the  situ- 
ation. 

"World  I  never  made."  There  is  euphoria 
In  self-pity,  comfort  in  blaming  the  older 
generation,  siaugness  In  unbarbered  rebel- 
lion that  is  not  much  else. 

I  wonder  what  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  musk  ox,  the  alredales,  the  nanny  goats 
and  the  chimp  will  say  about  the  world  their 
parents  made. 


Another  Tragedy  in  Alabama — Bat  Who 
Is  To  Blame? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  1,  1965 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Southwest  Virginia  Enterprise, 
Wytheville,  Va.,  of  March  30.  1965: 

The  cowardly  murder  of  a  Michigan  house- 
wife, mother  of  five  children  is  another  hor- 
rible tragedy — the  aftermath  of  Martin 
Luther  King's  big  production  of  a  nonsensi- 
cal propaganda  show.  We  again  point  out 
the  idea — the  march  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it  was  absurd.  It  positively  ac- 
complished nothing  except  widening  the  gap 
between  two  races,  and  paint  a  distorted  and 
prejudiced  pictiu-e  of  Alabama  and  the 
South.  Also  it  is  now  recognized  as  we  em- 
phasized prior  to  the  march  of  eccentrics, 
that  the  entire  plan  would  have  flopped  If 
the  TV,  radio,  wire  services,  magazine  re- 
porters and  photographers  had  not  made  the 
inexcusable  mistake  of  labeling  it  as  news — 
taking  priority  over  every  Happening  or  event 
anywhere  on  the  globe. 

The  Enterprise  fully  recognizes  the  various 
reasons  that  can  be  advaiiced  as  to  why  a 
mother  with  five  children  shouldn't  be  far 
away  from  home,  and  taking  chances  that 
scarcely  any  woman  would  take  in  being  a 
chauffeur  for  the  Selma-to-Montgomery 
marchers. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  low  minded 
criminals  fired  upon  her  car  as  she  drove 
along  the  dark  highway  and  those  so  involved 
are  madmen.  The  cowardly  act  is  regretted 
by  the  citizens  of  Alabama,  by  Governor  Wal- 
lace, and  southerners'  regrets  are  even  deep- 
er than  that  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Nation. 

The  distraught  and  highly  nervous  hus- 
band the  day  after  the  killing  acted  naturally 
In  placing  the  blame  on  Governor  Wallace. 
But  any  half-way  fair-minded  person  will 
readily  realize  that  Mr.  Lulzzlo  Is  in  gross 
error,  as  is  anyone  anywhete  who  attempts  to 
place  the  blame  or  condemn  the  Alabama 
chief  executive.  The  same  idea  prevailed 
when  the  Rev.  James  Reeb  died  from  injiu*- 
iea  received  whUe  engaged"  In  civil  rights 
demonstrating  in  Selma.  This  is  the  proof 
of  what  takes  place  when  hysteria  is  created. 
A  pent-up-electrically-charged  emotional 
situation  has  created  a  national  disgrace. 

Who  is  really  to  blame  for  the  deaths  In 
Alabama?  Governor  Wallace  refused  to  al- 
low the  march.  When  he  realized  the  Presi- 
dent and  Justice  Department  were  going  to 
assure  the  march  in  disobedience  and  against 
highway  safety  laws  and  State  laws,  Wallace 
wisely  requested  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assume  the  respHjnsiljility  for  the  safety 
of  the  demonstrators.  How  correct  he  was, 
for  think  how  much  louder  would  have  been 
the  hue  and  cry  if  only  State  police  and 
State  troopers  had  been  on  duty.  Yet  Mr. 
Johnson's  wrath  was  very  evident  at  being 
asked  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  the 
march  he  approved. 

It  Is  our  contention  the  responsibility  for 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Luizzio  and  likewise  Rev- 
erend Reeb  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
leaders  and  planners  of  the  march  of  infamy. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  would  not  have  been 
stopped  in  his  determination  and  obsession 
to  grab  the  headlines  and  see  the  irrational 
plan  was  carried  out.  President  Johnson 
and  the  Justice  Department  cannot  escape 


from  sharing  the  responsibility.  In  o\ir  firm 
belief  the  National  Council  of  Chxirches 
leaders  stand  today  in  the  dazzling  spotlight 
of  opinion  of  all  tmbiased  people  as  also  be- 
ing among  those  responsible  for  the  trage- 
dies. Remember  the  National  Council  of 
Chiu-ches  made  a  nationwide  appeal  for  out- 
siders to  go  to  Alabama  and  march.  A 
march  that  was  against  a  Federal  order. 
Standing  in  the  brilliant  svmllght  of  the  mid- 
day sun  are  this  group  who  played  the  big 
role  in  a  highly  exaggerated  drama.  We  do 
not  see  how  it  is  possible  within  the  realm 
of  commonsense  application  not  to  place  re- 
sponsibUity  where  it  belongs.  This  news- 
paper does  not  point  the  finger  at  the  group 
with  prejudice  or  an  intolerant  attitude.  It 
is  simply  the  heart  rendering  and  breaking 
results  of  what  we  have  for  months  and 
months  predicted  would  take  place  when 
breaking  laws  at  the  State  or  local  level  are 
upheld  by  a  few  powerful  officers  in  a  power- 
ful centralized  government.  Also  when  a 
man  like  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  gains  power, 
and  has  strong  financial  supp>ort  the  harvest 
is  bound  to  be  bitter  fruit. 

We  have  to  this  day  never  found  out  where 
the  civil  right  fanatics — ^the  ministers,  the 
students,  the  paid  agitators  were  a  few 
months  ago.  Surely  the  incidents  have  not 
been  forgotten,  aathough  they  didn't  near 
approach  receiving  the  news  coverage  of  the 
Alabama  march. 

We  are  talking  about  the  riots  and  vio- 
lence that  were  stirred  up  by  a  lawless  Negro 
element  In  Harlem,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Phil- 
adelphia, Paterson.  Elizabeth  City,  Boston 
and  Cambridge,  Mass.,  restating  in  wholly 
unprovoked  loss  of  Uves  and  the  destrucUon 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  property?  And  we 
don't  believe  President  Johnson  made  two  or 
three  nationally  televised  talks,  and  every 
daily  newspaper  used  streamer  headlines  tc 
play  up  his  statements.  Is  suffering,  the 
destruction  of  prc^erty,  the  loss  of  life — if 
it  occurs  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line 
and  Involves  race  Insignificant?  Why  any 
more  so  than  in  the  South?  We  still  seek  the 
truthful  answer  to  the  question. 

The  Enterprise  has  been  deeply  concerned 
over  the  warped,  twisted  and  misleading 
picture  one  sees  from  the  slanting  of  the 
news.  The  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle  in  an  edi- 
torial— ^news  story  last  week  gives  some  first- 
hand information  that  should  shock  every 
reader  •  •  •  we  hope  somehow  the  true 
facts  will  penetrate  into  the  shells  of  the  poli- 
ticians and  the  entire  citizenry.  The  need 
for  trutlis,  not  propaganda,  was  never  as 
great  as  it  is  in  the  racial  Issues,  and  the 
political-motivated  civil  rights  acts. 

The  Dothan,  Ala.,  newspaper  reports  as 
f  olloM^-s : 

"We  have  seen  a  letter  written  from  on  the 
spot  by  a  State  trooper,  a  true  Christian 
sickened  by  the  things  and  the  people  he  has 
seen  and  heard  at  close  range  in  the  recent 
days  he  has  been  on  duty  in  Selma.  The 
letter  was  to  his  family  beca\ise  'I  wanted  to 
tell  you  myself  these  thhigs  so  you  will  not 
be  misinformed  by  anyone  or  anything.'  A 
couple  of  paragraphs  are  revealing: 

"  'It's  mostly  Just  a  gathering  of  rebellious 
Negro  trash,  homosexuals,  beatniks,  thieves 
dope  peddlers,  addicts,  and  paid  professldtal 
agitators.'  said  on  paragraph.  'This  is  the 
bunch  of  people  that  LB. J.  is  trying  so  hard 
to  please.  Mother,  with  the  leadership  this 
Nation  has  now  I  can't  see  how  in  the  world 
this  country  can  continue  to  exist  as  a  free 
God-fearing  people.' 

"  'Regardless  of  one's  feelings  about  inte- 
gration, voting  rights,  mixed  marirages. 
whether  for  or  against,"  said  another  para- 
graph, this  way  is  not  the  way  to  change  it. 
I  have  seen  Negro  men  and  white  women, 
white  men  and  Negro  women  loving  each 
other,  holding  each  other,  hands  aU  over  each 
other,  right  here  In  the  middle  of  the  streets 
in  Selma,  Ala.    Bearded  beatniks,  filthy,  dirty 
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young  white  girls  dressed  like  men,  so-called 
preachers  in  overalls  and  scxne  priests  In 
their  suit  with  the  collar  turned  backward, 
all  are  here,  living,  eating,  sleeping  with 
these  Negroes,  cursing  Alabama  and  us.  •  •  • 
People  who  live  here  are  fed  up  to  the  point 
of  desperation.  This  is  what  has  migrated 
into  the  State  of  Alabama,  with  the  protec- 
tion and  blessings  of  President  Johnson,  the 
Justice  Dep>artment,  and  Supreme  Court." 

"One  of  the  most  nauseating  trappings 
.".bout  the  stage — managed  travail  of  Selma 
is  the  part — even  leadership — taken  by  the 
invading  clergy.  At  the  lu-ging  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  ministers, 
preachers,  priests,  rabbis  and  self-ordained 
have  swarmed  to  the  center  of  agitation. 
Using  a  holier-than-thou  attitude  they  have 
sought  to  cloak  an  evil  outrage  with  the 
respectability  of  religion. 

"The  damage  they  have  done  thereby  to 
the  religious  fabric  of  this  Nation  is  beyond 
calculation." 

The  Dothan  editor  had  used  as  caption  for 
the  editorial  "The  Devil  Smiles."  We  would 
say  that  he  is  laughing  loud  and  long  by  now. 


Dr.  Joseph  Melnick,  of  Baylor  Univer- 
sity Medical  School,  Receives  Modern 
Medicine  Award  for  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  modem  war  on  disease,  which  is 
fought  daily  in  research  laboratories  and 
clinics  around  the  world,  is  most  usually 
waged  by  men  who  remain  anonymous 
to  the  outside  world,  filled  with  papula- 
tions which  owe  their  very  existence  to 
the  dedicated  work  these  men  perform. 

One  such  man  is  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Mel- 
nick,  chairman  of  the  Depaiiment  of 
Virology  and  Epidemiology  of  Baylor 
University  Medical  Center,  In  Houston. 
He  has  devoted  his  life  to  detecting  and 
.studying  viruses,  and  has  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  development  of 
the  polio  vaccine. 

Recently,  Modem  Medicine  chose  Dr. 
Melnick  as  one  of  its  1965  recipients  of 
the  magazine's  Award  for  Distinguished 
Achievement.  Nominations  for  these 
awards  come  from  deans  of  medical 
schools,  leaders  of  medical  organizations, 
and  members  of  the  Modern  Medicine 
editorial  board. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, which  was  published  in  the  January 
1965,  issue  of  Modem  Medicine,  on  pages 
96-98,  naming  the  various  achievements 
of  Dr.  Melnick,  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Biographical  Skktch  of  Joseph  L.  Melnick, 
Ph.  D..  Chairman,  Department  of  Virol- 
ogy AND  EPIDEMIOLOGT,  BaTLOE  UNIVEE- 
SITY,  HOTTSTON 

When  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Melnick,  began  study- 
ing viruses,  the  Important  ones  could  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands.  "And 
those  that  we  could  work  with  in  the  labora- 
tory we  could  count  on  one  hand,"  he  com- 
ments.   Most  of  his  career  has  been  devoted 


to  viruses,  which  had  just  been  shown  to  be 
made  of  nucleoproteins  when  he  received  his 
Ph.  D.  from  Yale  in  19S9.  In  1941  he  was 
awarded  one  at  the  first  fellowships  from 
the  National  Foundation  for  InfantUe  Paral- 
ysis and  embarked  on  the  wcH-k  that  helped 
prepare  the  way  for  development  of  the  polio 
vaccines. 

Always  a  superb  technician.  Dr.  Melnick 
fathered  many  techniques  for  studying  viru- 
ses, including  a  method  for  detecting  polio 
virus  that  was  100  times  more  sensitive  than 
previous  methods.  One  of  his  first  published 
works  on  polio,  with  Drs.  James  Trask  and 
John  Paul,  dealt  with  detection  of  polio  virus 
in  flies.  Whether  flies  give  the  virus  back  to 
people  never  has  been  definitely  settled,  but 
the  researchers  did  prove  that  files  could 
contaminate  food  with  the  virus.  Dr.  Mel- 
nick and  his  early  coworkers,  Drs.  Robert 
Ward  and  Dorothy  Horstmann,  found  that  a 
person  may  remain  a  carrier  of  the  virus  for 
7  or  8  weeks.  They  also  determined  that 
monkeys  Infected  with  polio  virus  can  sup- 
port growth  of  the  virtis  In  tissues  outside 
the  central  nervous  system.  This  finding  was 
one  of  the  first  steps  toward  a  polio  v«w;clne. 
Between  1949  and  1954,  Dr.  Melnick,  then 
associate  professor  of  microbiology  at  Tale, 
and  his  associates  made  a  discovery  that  "set 
ofif  an  explosion  In  the  field  of  virology." 
They  found  that  polio  virus  was  not  In  a 
class  by  Itself  but  actually  belonged  to  a 
much  larger  group  of  viruses  with  similar 
properties,  now  known  as  enteroviruses.  Be- 
cause of  this  work  Dr.  Melnick  was  selected 
In  1955  to  head  the  National  Foundation 
Committee  on  Enteroviruses,  which  Included 
John  Enders,  Albert  Sabln,  Gilbert  Dalldorf, 
William  Hammon,  and  Jerome  Syverton. 
These  outstanding  virologists  carried  out  a 
series  of  collaborative  studies  and  fostered 
the  ready  exchange  of  information  between 
laboratories  that  led  to  much  of  the  present 
understanding  of  the  new  human  viruses  and 
to  methods  for  studying  them.  Dr.  Melnick 
headed  a  similar  conunlttee  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  from  1960  to  1963,  and 
he  now  heads  a  new  NIH  committee  on  the 
picornavirusee. 

Dr.  Melnick  left  the  professorship  of  epide- 
miology at  Yale  in  1957  to  head  the  virus 
laboratories  of  the  Division  of  Biologies 
Standards  at  NTH.  A  year  later  he  was  asked 
to  set  up  a  department  of  virology  at  Bay- 
lor University  College  of  Medicine  in  Houston, 
"the  first  virology  department  in  any  medical 
school  in  the  entire  country,"  he  recalls.  He 
maintained  close  contact  with  NIH,  however, 
serving  on  the  committee  that  helped  set 
standards  for  Uve  polio  vaccine  on  the  train- 
ing grant  committee  for  Infectious  diseases, 
on  the  board  for  viruses  and  cancer,  and  on 
the  human  cancer  virus  task  force. 

In  1960  Mr.  Melnick  and  Craig  Wallls 
found  a  means  to  stabilize  live  polio  vaccine 
so  that  it  could  be  kept  for  weeks  without 
refrigeration.  They  discovered,  while  study- 
ing factors  that  infiuence  growth  of  viruses, 
that  magnesium  chloride  stabilized  oral  polio 
vaccine,  so  that  it  maintained  its  potency  for 
long  periods  ..without  having  to  be  kept  at 
freezing  temperatures. 

In  1949  Dr.  Melnick  and  his  colleagues 
obtained  the  first  human  virus  in  crystalline 
form,  the  htunan  wart  virus.  He  has  since 
recognized  that  this  Is  one  of  a  family  of 
tiunor  viruses,  which  he  has  named  the 
papova  virus  group.  Eleven  years  later  his 
attention  was  turned  inadvertently  to  the 
association  of  viruses  and  cancer  when  the 
SV-40  virus,  a  papova  virus  of  monkeys  that 
causes  tumors  in  animals,  was  found  in  polio 
vaccines.  Dr.  Melnick  and  his  colleagues 
have  found  that  when  SV-40  produces  tu- 
mcMTS,  the  virus  disappears  but  the  tumor  cells 
contain  a  new  Intranuclear  antigen.  Re- 
cently they,  together  with  scientists  at  NTH 
discovered  that  adenoviruses  can  be  hybrid- 
ized with  SV-40  and  that  human  cells  in- 
fected with  such  hybridized  adenovirus  de- 
velop the  SV-40  tumor  antigen. 


Dorand  Doctor  Home  After  AfricmB  Doty 
on  SS  *^opc" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1965 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  article  In  the  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.,  Leader  about  a  Durand. 
Wis.,  doctor,  points  out  the  success  of 
Project  Hope's  philosophy  of  bringing 
proper  medical  facilities  to  developing 
nations  for  training  purposes. 

Under  Project  HoF>e,  tbe  world's  first 
peacetime  hospital  ship — ^the  SS  Hope — 
sails  to  countries  all  over  the  world.  On 
board  is  a  modern  American  hospital. 
Taken  aboard  are  doctors  and  nurses 
from  the  visited  countries. 

Instead  of  trying  to  reform  outdated 
medical  practices  in  the  clinics  and  hos- 
pitals where  the  practices  are  being  per- 
formed, Hope  puts  the  medical  personnel 
of  these  nations  on  board  the  SS  Hope 
and  has  them  work  under  ideal  condi- 
tions. 

The  success  of  this  theory  is  shown  in 
the  Leader  soticle.  As  Dr.  Joseph  P. 
Stringer  explains,  mldwlves  in  Guinea. 
Africa,  delivered  babies  in  places  riddled 
with  cobwebs,  birds,  and  rats.  But  after 
a  few  weeks  aboard  the  Hope  these  mid- 
wives  adopted  modem  sanitary  prac- 
tices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  Leader  ar- 
ticle in  the  Congressional  Record. 

African  DtrrT  on  SS  "Hope"  Over:  DrrBANO 
Doctor  Home 

Durand. — Durand  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Springer 
has  resumed  his  practice  here  after  a  2- 
month  interlude  In  Guinea,  West  Africa 
aboard  the  SS  Hope. 

As  one  of  a  team  of  30  physicians  and 
sxirgeons  from  Maine  to  California  he  had 
undertaken  a  stint  with  a  people-to-people 
project  launched  In  1958.  President  Dwlght 
Eisenhower  asked  a  Washington.  D.C.,  heart 
specialist  to  lead  a  project  aUned  at  provid- 
ing health  opp>ortunlty  for  people  every- 
where. 

Since  that  time  aboard  a  15,000-ton  re- 
converted hospital  ship  which  saw  service  In 
World  War  n  and  Korea,  medical  men  have 
helped  bring  friendship,  mercy,  new  thera- 
pies, medical  texts,  and  equipment  to  Indo- 
nesia, Vietnam,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Guinea. 

When  the  current  tour  \b  completed  In 
Guinea  the  ship  will  be  retiu-ned  to  Uie  States 
for  a  badly  needed  overhaul — and  continued 
service  in  the  cause  of  humanity  If  enough 
supporters  can  be  found  to  keep  it  going. 

Dr.  Springer  flew  in  December  from  wintry, 
rural  Wisconsin  into  svunmery,  densely  popu- 
lated Africa  aboard  the  gleaming  white  hos- 
pital ship. 

He  dusted  off  his  college  French,  learning 
that  language  was  a  barrier  at  first  in  diag- 
nosing cases,  sometimes  with  the  help  of 
two  or  three  Interpreters  to  describe  a  pa- 
tient's history  and  ssrmptomav  Peace  Corps- 
men  helped  with  some  French  would  oblige 
by  coming  off  the  street  to  assist  In  untan> 
gling  particularly  difficult  dialects. 

His  first  patient  was  an  expectant  mother 
whose  pregnancy  had  gone  wrong  and  who 
had  only  one-eighth  of  her  normal  blood 
supply  when  he  examined  her,  two  grams  of 
hemoglobin  in  a  blood  tesit  which  normally 
provides  15.  Transferred  from  a  hospital  to 
the  ship  she  received  badly  needed  transfu- 
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Bions  and  corrective  surgery  which  led  to 
her  recovery. 

His  last  was  a  lad  of  four  with  a  hereditary 
blood  defect,  syde  cell  anemia,  which  left 
him  with  a  dangerously  low  blood  count. 
Corrective  treatment  la  available  and  was 
being  given  when  Dr.  Springer  left  for  home. 
Children  fight  an  uphill  battle  for  survival 
with  only  about  one  of  four  Infants  surviving 
beyond  age  4.  Malaria  is  the  biggest 
killer.  In  between  he  helped  Gutnean  Dr. 
Camara  Komnos  and  Dulla  Ibrahlma,  a 
majeur,  as  they  ministered  to  patients  with 
elephantiasis,  yaws,  leprosy,  and  intestinal 
parasites  all  conunon  to  tropical  regions. 
A  majeur  holds  no  medical  degree  but  cares 
for  many  patients  with  routine  ailments  In 
a  nation  with  a  severe  shortage  of  doctors. 

E>r.  Komnoe.  schooled  In  Dakar,  Is  one  of 
a  handful  of  Oulnean  doctors  attempting  to 
care  for  the  needs  of  two  to  tbree  million 
persons.  As  an  educated  man  the  doctor  has 
also  been  pressed  Into  government  service  In 
the  newly  emerged  nation  which  Incensed 
General  De  Gaulle  of  Prance  by  accepting 
complete  Independence  rather  than  to  go 
alon^  with  his  proposal  to  Join  a  French 
commonwealth  of  nations  to  achieve  Inde- 
pendence gradually. 

In  a  period  In  which  the  United  States 
offered  little  aid,  apparently  out  of  a  wish 
not  to  pique  the  French  leader  even  more, 
Guinea  looked  elsewhere  for  help  and  found 
It  In  the  Kremlin. 

Russia  built  a  hospital  in  the  capital, 
Conakry,  which  was  one  of  two  in  which  Dr. 
Springer  and  his  African  partners  carried 
on. 

The  Russian  aid  extended  to  supplying 
around  30  doctors  under  contract  and  tech- 
nicians to  assist  In  the  Guinea  medical  pro- 
gram which  provides  state  medical  care. 

Aboard  ship  the  Gulneans  assisted  Dr. 
Springer  In  surgery.  On  land,  he  was  the 
doctor's  assistant  at  the  operating  table. 

A  preliminary  coolness  to  U.S.  citizens 
when  the  SS  Hope  first  arrived  is  yielding 
to  fellowship  In  attacking  the  ever-present 
medical  problems.  Dr.  Springer  said. 

He  helped  antldlphtherla  and  tetanus  In- 
oculation clinics  In  which  children  re- 
quested to  bare  their  arms  cheerfully 
stripped  off  every  stitch  and  rarely  squealed 
or  yelled  at  the  touch  of  the  needle. 

He  followed  In  the  footsteps  of  anort^er 
general  practitioner  who  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  group  of  mldwlves  In  train- 
ing on  shore  In  the  hope  they  might  come  to 
accept  the  necessity  for  cleaning  the  cob- 
webs, excluding  the  birds  and  chasing  the 
rats  from  the  rooms  where  Guinea  mothers 
give  birth  to  their  children. 

Nobody  marked  on  a  calendar  the  day  the 
trainees  In  midwifery  began  visiting  the  SS 
Hope  to  watch  the  maternity  practices  there. 
But  Dr.  Springer's  eyes  sparkle  a  bit  when 
he  notes  that  since  those  visits  to  the  ship 
the  mldwlves  are  beginning  to  apply  elemen- 
tary practices  of  cleanliness  they  had  known 
about  for  a  long  time  but  had  probably  never 
observed  in  practice  before. 

Now  beta  home  with  a  few  bright  and 
deftly  drawn  water  colors,  some  masks  to 
hang  on  the  wall,  a  deeper  understanding 
of  the  vast  complexity  of  U.S.  commitments 
In  Africa,  and  a  new  appreciation  for  the 
patience  of  many  Africans. 

What  will  he  remember  a  decade  from  now 
when  he  thinks  of  Guinea? 

He  answers  quickly,  Jlrmly,  and  without 
hesitation:  "The  people.  I  found  them  to 
be  cooperative  in  every  way,  friendly, 
basically  human,  decent  people. 

He  probably  won't  forget  either,  the  night 
he  boEirded  a  dugout  canoe  with  some  native 
oarsmen  and  a  Polish  doctor  holding  the 
spotlight  while  he  hunted  crocodiles  In  the 
river  near  Conakry.  But  that's  another 
story. 


Pornography — Resolutioas  of  Conference 
To  Combat  Obscenity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

T^rsday,  April  1.  1965 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
a  group  of  highly  Intelligent  and  dedi- 
cated persons  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  representing  many  civic 
and  religious  groups,  met  In  Washington 
to  discuss  means  of  fighting  the  traffic  in 
obscene  publications  and  other  materials. 

At  the  end  of  a  2-day  conference, 
during  which  many  speakers  outlined 
both  the  scope  of  the  fight  and  some  of 
the  means  used  to  halt  the  flow  of  porno- 
graphic materials,  a  set  of  resolutions 
was  adopted. 

I  ask  permission  to  have  these  resolu- 
tions reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  wish  to  call 
special  attention  to  two  resolutions  which 
I  feel  have  an  interest  for  Members  of 
Congress. 

The  first  Is  the  resolution  asking  that 
something  be  done  to  clean  up  the  news- 
stands in  our  Nation's  Capital,  where 
smut  Is  made  available  In  great  quanti- 
ties. The  resolution  points  out  that 
Washington  is  the  capital  of  the  world, 
that  millions  of  people  visit  here  every 
year,  and  that  with  such  lewd  displays  we 
give  a  poor  Image  of  our  country  and, 
especially,  of  our  seat  of  Government. 

The  second  resolution  which  should 
concern  Members  of  Congress.  Proposes 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
study  the  means  of  combating  the  traffic 
in  obscene  and  pornographic  materials 
and  alerting  the  public  to  the  attend- 
ant dangers  of  such  trafBc.  I  was  espe- 
cially interested  in  this  resolution,  since  I 
have  pending  in  this  session  a  bill— iden- 
tical to  a  bill  which  was  passed  twice  by 
the  Senate — which  would  set  up  such  a 
commission.  The  bill  is  S.  309.  I  believe 
that  the  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation would  do  much  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Conference  To 
Combat  Obscenity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutions  of  the  Confesence  To  Combat 
Obscentty,  Washington,  D.C,  March  22- 
23,  1965  1 

We  resolve,  I 

We  of  this  Conference  To  Combat 
Obscenity  highly  resolve  to  continue  our 
efforts,  as  citizens  and  members  of  the  or- 
ganizations we  represent,  to  halt  the  tide  of 
obscenity  and  Indecency  In  publications  and 
entertainment  In  our  Nation,  In  order  to  pro- 
tect our  children  and  youth  from  the  clear 
and  present  danger  of  Immorality  and  delin- 
quency, which  Inevitably  result  from  pornog- 
raphy, and  to  overcome  this  tragic  sickness 
In  society,  which,  unless  healed,  wUl  quick- 
ly lead  to  the  moral  and  phyelcal  decay  of  our 
Nation. 

TO  AIX  OFFICIALS  OF  THE  FEDtRAI,  GOVERNMENT 

We  are  alarmed  to  find  ttoat  Washington, 
D.C.  appears  to  be  the  sm«t  capital  of  the 


Nation,  in  that  there  are  numerous  news- 
stands and  retaU  outlets  that  display  and 
sell  the  most  obscene  and  Indecent  maga- 
zines and  paperback  books  produced  in  Amer- 
ica today.  We  are  shocked  at  the  flood  of 
nudity,  illicit  love,  homosexuality,  lesbian- 
ism, and  al  other  types  of  sexual  perversion 
on  open  display.  We  reflect  that  our  Nation's 
Capital  is  visited  by  many  thousands  of  chil- 
dren and  youths  every  season  of  the  year,  and 
that  many  of  these,  as  well  as  those  residing 
here,  are  exposed  to  the  vicious,  filthy  litera- 
ture on  many  of  Washington's  newsstands. 
We  call  up>on  the  President  and  Members  of 
Congress  to  Investigate  these  conditions  and 
apply  appropriate  remedies. 

TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

We  respectfully  suggest  to  the  President 
that  the  forces  of  amorality  In  this  coun- 
try are  so  entrenched  and  so  well  orga- 
nized that  a  sweeping  Investigation  by  the 
FBI  might  be  In  order. 

We  are  reminded  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  the  great  and  honored  re- 
sponsibility to  nominate,  for  life  tenure,  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  other 
Federal  courts.  We  respectfully  request  that 
In  the  filling  of  any  vacancies  \n  the  future, 
and  particularly  In  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
President  select  jurists  well  known  and  re- 
spected by  their  fellow  citizens  as  being  fav- 
orable to  upholding  the  standards  of  decen- 
cy that  have  guarded  and  protected  the  pub- 
lic from  the  beginning  of  our  Nation,  and 
which  standards  are  based  upon  the  concept 
of  the  sacredness  of  every  human  being  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  in  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage and  the  home. 

NEWS    STAND    PROPRIETORS    AND    SELLERS 

We  urge  citizens  In  every  community  of  our 
Nation  to  appeal  to  newsstand  proprietors 
and  sellers  of  publications  to  refuse  to  ac- 
cept from  their  publishers  or  wholesalers,  and 
to  refuse  to  handle,  display  or  sell,  such  maga- 
zines, books,  and  other  materials  that  appeal 
to  prurient  Interest,  glorify  Illicit  sex,  debase 
womanhood,  and  present  obscemty  In  an  at- 
tractive manner,  and  In  such  ways  as  to  cor- 
rupt children  and  youth.  We  remind  the  dis- 
tributors and  sellers  of  publications  that  they 
have  an  obligation  and  duty  to  the  Commu- 
nities which  they  serve  to  maintain  and 
elevate  the  moral  standards  of  the  com- 
munity. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

We  call  upon  all  producers  and  exhibitors 
of  all  forms  of  public  entertainment  to  rec- 
ognize their  responsibility  not  to  present  that 
which  violates  the  laws  against  obscenity,  or 
offends  the  standards  of  decency  eetablished 
for  the  protection  of  the  public. 

With  respect  to  the  motion  picture  Indus- 
try, we  call  upon  its  executives,  officials,  and 
all  others  to  reestablish  the  Production  Code, 
adopted  In  1930  and  revised  in  1956.  We  urge 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  to  withhold 
its  seal  of  approval  from  any  film  that  vio- 
lates the  Production  Code  and  the  standards 
of  decency  in  our  communities,  and  demand 
that  such  films  be  eliminated  In  the  future. 

We  remind  producers  of  television  programs 
that  children  and  youth  comprise  their  great- 
est audiences,  and  that  decent  families  will 
not  tolerate  the  further  drift  toward  obscen- 
ity in  plots,  situations,  and  dialogs,  in  TV 
entertainment. 

LEGISLATION 

We  call  upon  citizens  of  our  Nation,  and 
especially  molders  of  public  opinion,  to 
support  legislation  that  wUl  strengthen  the 
laws  of  municipalities.  States,  and  the  Na- 
tion, against  obscenity;  and  to  enlist  other 
concerned  citizens  in  the  crusade  to  outlaw 
the  i>eddllng  of  smut  and  filth  in  all  their 
forms,    partlcxUarly   to   the   nation's   youth. 

We  endorse  the  proposal  to  establish,  either 
by  action  of  Congress  or  by  Presidential  ap- 
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pointment,  a  commission  to  study  porno- 
graphic materials  of  all  kinds  and  to  recom- 
mend to  all  agencies  of  the  government 
courses  of  action  to  combat  this  national 
evil. 

We  urge  that  citizens  make  organized  pro- 
tests to  proper  authorities  becatise  of  the 
display  and  sale  of  material  objectionable 
for  children  and  youth  on  propa^iy  owned 
or  controlled  by  governmental  agencies. 

THE  U.S.  ST7PREME  COUBT 

We  commend  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  who  announced  the  majority  opinion 
in  the  Roth-Alberts  case  In  1957,  which  es- 
tablished a  working  principle  for  ridding  our 
communities  of  obscenity. 

We  deplore  several  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  have  overruled  the 
decisions  of  many  state  courts  in  obscenity 
cases,  this  in  effect  making  the  highest  court 
in  the  land  a  board  of  censors  as  to  what 
constitutee  obscenity,  a  responsibility  which, 
as  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  has  declared, 
should  be  left  to  Juries  In  lower  courts.  We 
deplore  the  fact  that  such  decisions  have 
significantly  encouraged  the  traffic  In  ob- 
scenity. 

interfaith  seminars 

We  urge  that  responsible  religious  leaders 
in  each  city  or  community  prc«nptly  hold 
interfaith  seminars,  to  examine  the  effects 
of  the  new  amorality  among  youth,  resulting 
from  pornography,  and  how  to  grapple  with 
the  problem. 

LAW-ENFORCEMENT   EDUCATION  ^ 

We  lu-ge  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  use  the 
facilities  of  the  FBI  to  set  up  a  training 
pr<^ram  for  law-enforcement  officers  of 
States,  covmtles,  and  cities,  in  uniform  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  In  obscenity  cases. 

FUTURE   ACTION 

We  recommend  for  the  consideration  of 
all  church  groups  of  all  faiths,  and  all  civic 
organizations  interested  in  public  morality. 
the  formulation  of  a  plan  whereby  a  more 
united  voice  can  be  heard  by  all  publishing 
and  entertainment  media;  that  the  plan 
include  the  establishment  of  permament 
groups,  paxtlcularly  In  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Los  Angeles  areas,  to  cooperate  with  law 
enforcement  officials  to  combat  obscenity, 
and  to  cooperate  with  producers  of  films  for 
moving  pictures  and  TV  programs  to  see  that 
films  are  not  made  and  shown  that  violate 
the  production  code. 

We  ask  that  a  copy  of  these  resolvitlons  be 
carried  to  the  President,  personally,  at  his 
convenience  by  members  of  this  conference, 
and  that  copies  be  sent  to  each  Member  of 
Congress. 


Goals  of  Farm  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve our  colleagues  will  share  my  in- 
terest in  the  excellent  statement  pre- 
pared earlier  this  year  for  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
by  Prof.  Varden  Fuller,  of  Berkeley  and 
the  University  of  California. 

Dr.  Fuller,  who  is  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  agricultural  economics,  has 
raised  some  very  imp>ortant  questions 
regarding  commodity  markets,  land 
values,  and  farm  policy,  and  I  cwnmend 
his  discussion  to  our  colleagues  for  their 
attention: 


Goals  of  Farm  Policy:  A  Comment  on 
Comparable  RrrusNS  to  Fakm  IiAbos  and 
Investment  as  a  Goal  of  Price  and  In- 
come  POLICT' 

(By  Varden  Puller  ») 

We  are  now  approaching  a  half  century  of 
numerous  proposals  and  of  many  actions  re- 
lating to  the  role  of  Government  in  the 
economics  of  agriculture;  yet  the  ultimate 
goals  of  policy  have  remained  persistently 
obscure  and  elusive.  In  the  1920's  the  slogan 
underlying  legislative  proposals  was  "Equal- 
ity for  Agriculture."  reflecting  the  idea  that 
tariffs  protected  industry  but  not  agriculture 
and  thereby  caused  unfairness  as  between 
the  prices  received  by  farmers  and  prices 
they  paid  for  production  and  consumption 
goods." 

In  the  1930's  the  focus  shifted  to  "price 
parity."  This  concept  was  adopted  by  Con- 
gress in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933  and  has  been  the  foundation  of 
price  support  programs  throughout  the  fol- 
lowing years. 

Notwithstanding  that  price  parity,  as  a 
concept  of  an  equality  goal  and  as  a  statis- 
tical measure  of  comparative  disadvantage, 
has  endured  and  has  served  as  a  foundation 
of  price  support  programs,  there  have  been 
many  responsible  expressions  of  doubt  that 
price  interventions  are  a  satisfactory  way  to 
approach  legitimate  Income  goals.  Congress 
reflected  this  concern  In  1936  and  again  in 
1938  by  providing  authorities  for  basing  farm 
programs  on  "Income  parity."  However,  to 
make  Income  parity  the  direct  objective  of 
the  Individual  commodity  i>rice  programs  has 
never  proved  to  be  administratively  practi- 
cal. 

Following  the  abandonment  of  the  in- 
specific  Idea  of  "equality  for  agriculture," 
the  recognition  of  the  Insufficiency  of  price 
parity,  and  the  intractability  of  income 
parity  to  serve  as  effective  bases  for  the 
achievement  of  ultimate  policy  goals,  the 
center  of  attention  in  the  search  for  a  proper 
goal  of  public  policy  appears  now  to  be  com- 
ing \.nu3  focus  on  ano>ther  comparative  in- 
come concept.  This  goal  is  stated  to  the  1964 
report  of  the  National  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission,  "Farm  Policy  to  the  Years 
Ahead"  (p.  10) ,  as  follows: 

"A  level  of  farm  tocome  enabltog  efficient 
producers  to  earn  returns  on  their  labor  and 
toveetment  comparable  wHh  returns  realized 
on  similar  resources  outside  of  agriculture." 

This,  also,  I  suggest  is  an  totractable  and 
elusive  goal.  To  begin  with,  there  Is  the 
need  to  define  "efficient  producers" — what 
are  the  criteria  to  be  applied :  To  the  farmer 
as  a  manager?  To  the  farm  as  an  enter- 
prise? To  the  area  of  production  in  which 
the  farm  is  located?  Defining  and  measur- 
ing "comparable  returns"  is  also  a  Job  for 
which  there  are  no  objective  criteria.  Yet, 
if  such  a  goal  Is  to  have  pyreclsion,  determi- 
nations must  be  made.  But  unfortunately, 
in  the  lack  of  criteria  founded  on  reason 
and  Justice,  arbitrary  rules  must  be  pro- 
mulgated, thereby  further  compounding  the 
regulatory  abrasions  already  so  notoriously 
associated  with  the  administration  of  allot- 
ments and  production  controls. 

There  Is,  however,  a  still  more  serious  ques- 
tion— of  which  the  Coounlesion's  report  takes 
notice  but  falls  to  give  sufficient  analysis. 
The  Commission's  report  notes:  "Computing 
returns  on  Investment  in  land  presents  a 
difficulty,  for  in  the  long  run  land  values 
themselves  are  considerably  affected  by  the 
level  of  farm  income.  Thus  in  computing 
the  comparable  return  for  agriculture,  land 
values  might  be  fixed  as  of  a  recent  date" 
(p.  10). 

It  is  logically  correct  that  the  major  in- 
fluence on  farmland  values  should  be  the 
level  of  Income  produced.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is.  however,  that  since  1950  farmland 
values  have  risen  sharply  and  continuously 


even  though  there  has  been  no  rise  to  farm 
tocome.  Net  farm  tocome  per  acre  has  varied 
up  and  down  to  the  postwar  years  but  to 
1963  was  still  at  the  same  level  as  to  1950. 
In  contrast,  farm  real  estate  values  climbed 
year  after  year  until  by  1963  they  had 
doubled  over  1950.  Further  details  are 
shown  to  table  1 : 

Table  1. — Value  of  farm  real  estate  and  an- 
nual net  income  per  acre?  United  States 
(48  States) ,  1950-65 


Per 

acre 

Indexes  (1950=100) 

Value 

Income  ' 

Value 

Income 

1950 

1961 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

S65 
75 

as 

82 
85 
90 
97 
103 
111 

ne 

118 
124 
130 

$13.38 
15.64 
14.74 
12.81 
12.28 
ILSO 
11.62 
11.71 
13.51 
11.67 
12.26 
13.05 
13.60 
13.37 

100 
lis 
126 
128 
126 
131 
138 
149 
158 
171 
178 
182 
191 
200 

100 
116 

no 

96 
92 

86 
86 

1957 

88 

1958 

101 

1959 

86 

1960. 

92 

1961 

98 

1962 

102 

J.963 

100 

Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


■  Based  upon  aU  land  in  (arms.  "The  measure  of  net 
(arm  income  uaed  was  total  net  Income  of  farm  opera- 
tors, plus  interest  paid  on  farm  real  estate  debt,  and  net 
rents  paid  to  nonurm  landlords." 

Source  of  value  and  income  data:  17.8.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Given  the  tocome  picture  and  the  "coet- 
price  squeeze"  to  agricultiire,  farm  real  estate 
values  should  logically  have  not  risen  to  the 
years  1950-63.  Farm  real  estate  to  ratio  to 
income  was  not  significantly  undervalued  to 
1950.  During  the  1940's  the  average  ratio  of 
land  values  to  annual  farm  tocome  was  4.5. 
Net  farm  income  per  acre  (all  land  to  farms) 
averaged  approximately  $13  for  the  years 
1942-49  as  against  $12.90  for  1950-63.  In 
the  latter  1940's  the  ratio  of  land  value  to 
annual  farm  Income  rose  to  a  ratio  of  ap- 
proximately five.  Had  this  ratio  been  mato- 
tatoed,  the  national  average  value  per  acre 
of  farm  real  estate  to  1963  would  have  been 
$65  Instead  of  the  inflationary  level  It  had 
attained  of  $130  per  acre. 

Tbis  inflationary  spiral  has  occurred  to  all 
regions,  but  to  different  degrees.  It  has  been 
far  less  severe  to  the  Appalachian,  Lake 
States,  and  N(n'theast  regions.  It  has  been 
the  sharpest  and  most  accelerated  to  the 
Pacific,  Southeast,  Mountato,  and  Southern 
Plains  regions. 

There  are  several  Important  policy  ques- 
tions that  are  inherent  to  this  Inflationary 
manifestation.  One  of  these,  which  relates 
directly  to  the  Immediate  question,  is 
whether  society  at  large  should  assume  an 
obligation  to  secure  fcH'  farmers  a  compa- 
rable return  on  inflated  land  values,  and  If 
so  whether  this  is  not  an  elusive  goal,  to- 
capable  of  attainment,  stoce  the  policy  goal 
and  the  inflationary  spiral  would  ^parently 
be  reciprocally  self-£Mx;eleratlng.  The  Agri- 
cultural Advisory  Commission  was  apparently 
itoeasy  on  this  f>otot  for  it  noted  that  "in 
computing  'comparable  returns'  for  agricul- 
ture, land  values  might  be  flxed  as  of  a 
recent  date"  (p.  10) . 

These  issues  of  policy  suggest  the  need  to 
examtoe  the  influences  that  have  brought 
on  the  inflation,  and  what  its  impacts  have 
been  upon  the  earnings  of  other  productive 
services,  especially  farm  labor. 

No  one  has  offered  a  conclusive  explana- 
tion of  the  spiral  in  land  values.  The  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  suggested 
that  "a  need  for  additional  land  to  increase 
farm  size  is  one  reason.  Others  toclude:  "A 
hedge  against  toflation,  expectation  of  fur- 
ther increases  in  values,  and  a  hope  that  the 
farm  Income  situation  will  Improve."  (AP'BP 
Official  Newsletter,  Nov.  9,  1964,  p.  178.) 

There  is  the  well-known  propensity  to 
capitalize  income  benefits  that  are  realized 
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from  Government  price  support  programs. 
This  shows  up  In  the  prices  and  rente  of  land 
having  allotment  rights  as  against  the  lower 
values  of  equally  productive  land  which  has 
no  allotment  right.  Such  capitalizations  re- 
duce the  earnings  of  labor  but  they  would 
not  necessarily  provoke  an  Inflation  of  land 
values  disproportionate  to  the  Income  cur- 
rently being  realized.  An  Inflationary  trend 
of  the  order  now  being  observed  mxxst  bo 
based  upon  anticipations  that  are  not  di- 
rectly related  to  current  Income — that  In- 
come win  rise  In  the  future,  that  the  Infla- 
tion will  continue  Indeflnltely,  or  that  future 
benefits  vill  be  realized  in  some  other  form. 
Officials  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
believe  that  anticipated  benefits  of  farm  en- 
largement leads  farmers  to  pay  Inflated 
prices.     Deputy  Director  Bushnell  has  stated: 

"The  answer  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  farmers  are  not  buying  full-sized 
farms.  They  are  buying  land  to  add  to  exist- 
ing holdings — in  an  effort  to  utilize  their 
machinery  and  have  a  more  economic,  effici- 
ent operating  unit.  Having  piu-chased  their 
base  units  when  farm  prices  weren't  so  In- 
flated, they  figure  they  can  'average  out'  their 
Investment  and  still  get  a  fair  return  on  the 
enlarged  units.  So.  farmers  are  forced  to 
pay  a  higher  premium  each  year  for  tracts 
they  must  add  to  their  operating  unit  to  stay 
competitive  in  a  fast-changing  industry.  •  •  • 
The  young  man  who  wishes  to  buy  on  today's 
market  by  making  a  small  downpayment, 
much  as  his  city  cousin  does  In  purchasing 
a  home.  Is  out  of  luck. 

"Even  If  he  finds  a  lender  who  will  finance 
him  on  that  basis,  the  odds  on  his  being  able 
to  carry  his  debt  from  farm  earnings  are 
stacked  against  him."  (Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration advance  release,  Sept.  25,  1963.) 

The  desire  to  obtain  additional  land  for 
purposes  of  farm  enlargement  Is  a  major 
source  of  activity  in  farm  real  estate  trans- 
fers. However,  it  cannot  be  identified  as 
the  sole  Influence  in  the  inflationary  spiral 
because  farms  are  being  bought  by  nonfarm- 
ers  as  well  as  farmers  with  the  intent  of  their 
being  operated  as  whole  units. 

Whatever  the  combination  of  influences, 
this  Inflationary  momentiun  Is  unquestion- 
ably a  major  contributor  to  the  cost-price 
squeeze  in  agricxilture.  Governor  Tootell  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  has  com- 
mented : 

"The  land  banks  have  a  difficult  problem 
of  lending  the  farm  family  enough  to  be  of 
service  without  contributing  unduly  to  fur- 
ther land  market  inflation.  •  •  •  In  many 
areas  of  the  coxmtry  farmland  prices  have 
advanced  to  where  the  rate  of  return  on 
the  price  asked  for  most  farms  Is  less  than 
the  average  farm  mortgage  interest  rate. 
This  iB  true  even  if  only  hired  labor  rates 
are  allowed  the  owner-operator  In  figuring 
net  returns.  If  a  reasonable  managerial 
wage  also  were  Included  as  a  cost  the  rate  of 
return  on  the  land  woxild  be  even  less.  Com- 
pounding the  problem  Is  the  further  fact  that 
advancing  land  prices  have  brought  higher 
real  estate  taxes  for  most  farmers.  •  •  • 
This  Is  one  of  the  main  crosscurrents  within 
agriculture  that  is  complicating  the  efforts 
of  lenders,  such  as  the  land  banks,  to  adjust 
their  lending  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  rapidly  changing  agriculture.  •  •  •  Credit 
will  supply  an  Increasing  proportion  of  capi- 
tal needs  because  Internal  generation  of 
capital  (from  farm  earnings)  is  too  low  on 
most  farms  to  meet  existing  needs.  •  •  • 
As  the  ciirrent  custodians  of  a  farmer-owned 
credit  system,  we  have  more  than  a  moral 
obligation  to  meet  the  legitimate  credit  needs 
of  our  farmer-members.  After  all,  adequate 
but  sound  credit  Is  necessary  to  keep  control 
of  fanning  In  the  hands  of  farm  families." 
(Farm  Credit  Administration  advance  re- 
lease, Nov.  24,  1964.) 


MAGNITXnJES     OF    INCOME     OBUGATION     IMPLIED 
BT    A    POLICY    COAL    OF    "COMPARABLE    BETURNS" 

How  far  below  "comparable  returns"  is  the 
present  level  of  farm  income?  How  much 
additional  burden  is  imposed  if  the  policy 
la  to  obtain  returns  on  investment  which 
embraces  land  Inflation?  What  is  the  Impact 
of  land  inflation  upon  the  residual  earnings 
of  labor?  The  writer  has  made  some  calcula- 
tions relating  to  these  questions. 

In  table  2  (cols.  1  and  2)  are  found  the 
magnitudes  which  result  from  one  method  of 
imputing  earnings  to  land  at  ciurent  (in- 
flated) land  values  and  also  to  nonland  pro- 
duction Investment.  In  both  Instances  the 
earning  rate  applied  is  the  average  interest 
rate  on  outstanding  farm  mortgage  debt. 
Earnings  Imputed  to  labor  (eol.  3)  are  based 


upon  the  estimated  man-hours  of  labor  (self- 
employed  and  hired)  for  all  farmwork  valued 
at  the  national  average  hoiirly  earnings 
of  production  workers  in  manufacturing. 
These  Interest  rates  and  wages  are  approxi- 
mations of  what  might  be  defined  as  "com- 
parable returns."  As  thtzs  imputed,  the  total 
of  comparable  retiu'ns  to  labor  and  Invest- 
ment are  found  in  column  4.  Comparing 
these  magnitudes  with  realized  agricultural 
income,  as  Indicated  in  column  5  of  table  2, 
indicates  the  gap  between  the  goal  (as  thus 
defined)  and  present  reality.  Percentage- 
wise, recently  realized  agricultural  income  is 
running  between  one-half  and  two-thirds 
of  the  level  necessary  for  the  achievement 
of  comparable  returns.  If  an  earning  for 
management  were  imputed  the  gap  would  be 
wider. 


Table  2. — Imputed   earnings   at    -comparable  returnn"    to   invoitmcnt   and    labor 
agriculture,  United  States  (48  States),  1050-62 

[Dollars  in  millions] 


tn 


1      Earnings  at  "Comparable  returns"  _ 

Realized 

agricultural 
Income  ♦ 

(6) 

FRatIo: 
realized  to 

Year 

Keal  estate  > 

a 

Non  land 
capital  > 

(2) 

Labor* 

(3) 

Total 
(4) 

"comparable 
returns" 
(percent) 

(6) 

1950 

1955 

1956 . 

13,2.51 
4.614 
4,838 
6,190 
6,  ,565 
6,095 
P,496 
6,700 
V,147 

$1,328 
1,528 
1,504 
1,651 
1,718 
2,004 
1,940 
1,93,S 
2,028 

$21,  797 
23,823 
23.  4,55 
22.  671 
2-J.  256 
22.  559 
22,205 
21,977 
21, 713 

$26,376 
29,965 
29.797 
29.412 
29.  ,539 
30.658 
30,641 
30,615 
30,888 

$18, 175 
15.965 
15,005 
I6,0S1 
18, 131 
15, 922 
16,613 
17,623 
17,976 

69 

.■a 

53 
55 
61 
52 
54 
58 
58 

1957 

1958 - 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1  Computed  hy  taking  Interest  on  Oiirrcut  tot;il  farm  reiJ  cst.tt'  values  at  rutes  for  all  lenders  on  farm  mortgagp  deht 
ouUstandrng.     (See  talMe  5  for  details.) 

3  Computed  as  above  for  aftgregate  values  of  production  assets,  including  maclilnery  and  equipment,  and  inven- 
tories of  livestock  and  feed. 

*  .Man-hours  of  labor  (sclf-cmploy»i  and  hired)  estimated  to  l>e  required  for  all  (annwork  valued  at  the  average 
hourly  earnings  of  production  workers  in  manuf;icturine.     (See  table  5  for  details.) 

*  Operators'  net  income  plus  intc-rft^t  paid  on  farm  mortgage  debt,  rent  paid  to  nonfarm  landlords,  and  wages  paid 
to  hired  farm  labor. 

Source:  Basic  date  from  U.S.  Dcpiirtment  of  Agriculture. 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  imputed  earnings 
to  nonland  capital  and  labor  remained  rela- 
tively constant  through  the  years  1950-62. 
For  nonland  capital  this  ts  true  because  total 
farm  investment  other  than  in  land  has  not 
risen  markedly,  widespread  Impressions  to 
the  contrary  notwithstandiag.  For  labor, 
the  relative  constancy  in  imputed  earnings  is 
because  the  rise  in  "comparable  return"  (i.e., 
manufacturing)  wagp-Hsaa.  been  approxi- 
mately offset  by  decHnlng  man-hours  of  farm 
labor  required.    (See  table  5.) 

Table  3  carries^ut  two  adjustments  of  im- 
puted earnings.  For  farmland  the  Imputed 
Interest  earning  on  investment  is  based  upon 
a   series   of   value   magnitudes    that   reflect 


what  total  farmland  values  would  have  been 
if  no  post-1950  inflation  in  land  values  had 
occiuTed.  This  is  done  by  holding  land 
values  in  the  same  ratio  to  Income  as  pre- 
vailed for  1949-51.  For  labor,  imputed  earn- 
ings are  at  85  percent  of  the  mantifacturing 
wage,  which  reflects  roughly  the  difference 
in  purchasing  power  of  income  in  rural  as 
against  metropolitan  areas.  The  effect  of 
these  two  adjustments  is  greatly  to  reduce 
the  total  Imputed  Income  representing 
"comparable  returns."  As  may  be  seen  in 
column  5  of  table  3,  the  gap  between  im- 
puted and  realized  income  on  this  adjusted 
basis  narrows  to  the  range  of  one-third  to 
one -fourth. 


Taui-e  3. — Adjusted  imputed  earnings  at  -'comparaWe  rcturm"  to  invcstmait  and  labor 
inagri<itlture,  United  States  (48  States),  1950-62 

IDolhirs  tn  million.";] 


Earnings  at  adjusted  "comparable  returns" 

Ratio: 
Realized  *  to 

Year 

Real 
estate  ' 

(1) 

Nonland 
capital  3 

(2) 

Lal-or  ' 

(3' 

Total 
(4) 

"coinp;\rablf 
returns" 
(percent ) 

(5^ 

1950 

$3,487 
3.109 
3.  01)5 
3.125 
3.  f>.57 
3. 176 
3.416 
3.729 
3,899 

$1,328 
1.528 
1.504 
1,551 
1.718 
2.004 
1.940 
1.938 
2.028 

$1S.  528 
20.  249 
19.936 
19.  2'/0 
IK.  918 
19.  175 
18, 874 
18,681 
18,456 

$23,343 
24,  KHC 
24.  .535 
23.946 
24,293 
24.355 
24.230 
24,348 
24,383 

7H 
IH 
65 
67 

1955 

19.'JC 

19.57 

1958 

1959. 

tV5 
69 
72 
74 

1960 

1961 

1962 

'  Same  computation  as  table  2  eicopt  that  farm  real  estate  value  Is  held  at  the  ratio  to  income  that  prevailed  In  the 
3-year  period  1949-51. 
'  Same  as  in  table  2. 

» Imputed  earnings  to  laiior  are  at  ^5  percent  of  the  manufacturing  wage  rate, 
*  Same  realiied  income  data  as  in  table  2  were  used  to  compute  ttie  ratio. 
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LAND  INFLATION  VERSUS  LABOR  DEFLATION 

In  logical  economic  reasoning,  the  returns 
to  farmland  are  supposed  to  be  a  residual — 
the  remainder  of  Income  after  labor  (self- 
employed  and  hired)  has  been  compensated 
at  the  levels  of  income  that  workers  and 
farmers  could  have  earned  In  other  occupa- 
tions and  after  the  going  rate  of  return  has 
been  earned  on  nonland  Investment.  But 
the  behavior  of  farmers,  for  whatever  com- 
plex of  motivations,  appears  to  invert  this 
relationship :  they  appear  to  be  quite  vsrlllLng 
to  buy  land  and  to  enter  Into  mortgage  obli- 
gations therefor,  at  prices  eo  high  in  rela- 
tion to  realized  Income  that  only  a  depressed 
residual  is  left  to  compensate  self-enwloyed 
and  hired  labor.  i 

Table  4  carries  out  an  Imputation'  which 
treats  labor  Income  as  a  residual.  It  com- 
pares labor  income  results  when  land  Is  val- 
ued at  current  (Inflated)  levels  as  against 
the  Income  results  when  land  values  are 
held  at  the  1949-51  ratio  to  farm  income. 
Comparing  the  results  in  column  2  with 
those  In  column  4  Indicates  the  substantial 
impact  of  land  inflation  upon  labor  earn- 
ings. In  effect,  the  benefit  of  labor  saving 
technological  advances  In  recent  years  has 
been  fully  absorbed  Into  land  values.  If  land 
inflation  had  not  occurred,  the  total  dollar 
residual  for  labor  would  have  been  substan- 
tially constant  through  1950-62;  conse- 
quently, as  man-hours  of  labor  declined  (see 
table  5)  the  earnings  per  horur  would  have 
significantly  Increased.  In  1962,  the  Inflated 
value  demands  of  land  were  In  effect  costing 
some  36  cents  per  hour  of  labor  earning. 

Table  4. — ResidiULl  earnings  to  labor  with 
income  imputed  to  investment  under  cur- 
rent land  values  and  under  stabilized  land 
values.  United  States  (48  States).  1950-62 


Under  current 
(Inflated)  land 
values  ' 

Under  rtabllired 
land  values  > 

Year 

Total 

a) 

Earning  , 
iwrhour 

(2) 

Total 
(3) 

Earning 
per  boor 

(0 

1950 

MOUoru 
$13,596 
8.823 
0,663 
9,340 
10,S4S 
7,823 
8.177 
8,965 
8,801 

$0.90 
.77 
.80 
.84 
1.03 
.78 
.83 
.96 
.97 

MmUmt 
$13,380 
11,328 
11,300 
11,406 
12, 78* 
10.742 
11,257 
11,«9« 
12,040 

$0.88 

1955 

.88 

1956 

.M 

1957 

1.03 

195S 

L21 

19.59 

1.04 

1960 

Llfl 

1961.... 

1.28 

1962 

L33 

>  Total  realized  agrlcoltoral  income  (as  defined  In 
table  2)  less  interest  Imputation  on  total  Investment 
with  land  values  at  corrent  levels. 

>  Same  as  above  except  that  the  real  estate  component 
ts  held  at  the  ratio  to  income  that  prevailed  In  1949-41, 
and  henoe  avoids  the  effect  of  the  Inflationary  spiral  In 
land  values. 

Table  5. — Appendix  of  data  and  sources 


Year 

Farm 

mortgage 

interest 

rates' 

(peroeot) 

Hourly 

earnings  of 

production 

worka^  In 

manolao- 

taring" 

(dollar^ 

Estimated 

nuA-houn 

of  labor 

used* 

(million 

boora) 

1950 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

lyeo 

1961 

1962 

4.6 
4.7 
4.7 
4.7 
4.8 
4.9 
6.0 
6.1 
6.2 

L44 

1.86 
1.06 
Z05 
2.11 
Z19 
2.26 
2.32 
2.39 

18,137 

12.808 

12,028 

11,069 

ia648 

10.301 

0,826 

9.473 

9.066 

It  Is  often  said  that  American  agrlctilture 
Is  becoming  evermore  capital  intenstye — that 
the  Investment  per  worker  Is  rising  sharply. 
The  unfortunate  fact,  however,  is  that  most 
of  the  apparent  capital  Intensity  Is  really 
only  inflation  intensity.  This  writer  Inter- 
prets the  facts  analyzed  above,  together  with 
the  comments  made  by  the  administrators 
of  farm  credit  to  Imply  that  the  financial 
structvire  of  agriculture  is  moving  into  a 
dubious  situation. 

The  writer  further  states  his  belief  that 
Government  price  support  policies  have  been 
a  major  contributor  to  farmland  inflation. 
With  prices  assured  (at  least  on  the  sup- 
ported commodities) ,  farmers  have  antici- 
pated Income  benefits  that  actually  have  not 
materialized.  Moreover,  and  of  no  less  Im- 
portance, bankers  and  other  mcMi^age  lend- 
ers have  derived  a  sense  of  security  from  the 
existence  of  price  support  programs,  and 
possibly  also  from  an  expectation  that  levels 
of  support  will  continue  to  be  Increased  to 
cover  rising  costs.  Consequently,  they  have 
made  loans  that  otherwise  would  not  have 
been  made.*  This  augmentation  of  the  sup- 
ply of  mortgage  credit  has  in  turn  reinforced 
the  demand  for  land  and  thereby  been  an  in- 
fluence to  Inflation. 

The  inflationary  spiral  in  farm  real  estate 
has  In  effect  miscarried  what  is  broadly  as- 
sumed to  be  the  purpose  of  the  price  sup- 
port programs  because  their  effects  have  been 
realized  In  higher  land  values  rather  than  In 
better  returns  on  labor.  At  the  present  stage 
of  affairs,  price  or  Income  programs  designed 
to  give  effect  to  a  policy  goal  of  comparable 
returns  to  labor  and  Investment  are  not  likely 
to  overcome  this  miscarriage;  rathn*,  they 
apparently  would  add  further  to  fueling  the 
flres  of  inflation. 

A  further  comment  on  the  hypothesis  of 
Deputy  Director  Bushnell  (as  contained  tn 
the  quotation  on  p.  6)  should  be  made. 
There  Is  no  doubt  of  the  vigorous  demand 
for  land  by  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
larging their  units.  And  it  is  generally  ac- 
cepted that  farm  enlargement  Is  necessary  to 
efficiency,  therefore  meritorious.  But  It 
should  not  be  accepted  that  land  value  In- 
flation is  an  Inevitable  side  effect,  especially 
If  the  prospect  Is  that  the  flnancial  struc- 
ture of  agriculture  may  thereby  be  made  more 
unsound.  Rather  than  to  be  concerned  with 
how  Government  might  guarantee  returns 
on  land  purchases  which  take  place  at  un- 
warranted prices,  an  alternative  concern  of 
Government  oould  quite  properly  center  on 
how  to  avoid  the  Inflationary  side  effects. 

If  there  is  warrant  for  a  role  of  Government 
activity  in  commodity  markets,  the  warrant 
should  be  no  less  for  a  Government  role  in 
real  estate  markets.  Legislators  may  wish 
-  to  consider  the  possibilities  for  such  a  role. 
In  any  event,  legislators  should  be  avfare  that 
price  support  prograraa  which  are  supposedly 
designed  to  Improve  the  welfare  of  those  who 
work  In  agriculture  are  succeeding  mainly  In 
contributing  a  major  Influence  toward  pro- 
voking c»'  at  least  enoouraging  econtHnlc 
anarchy  In  farm  real  estate  markets. 


'  Average  for  all  lenders  on  loans  outstanding;  com- 
plied by  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  (See  Agri- 
cultural Statistics,  1963  and  1958.) 

'  Compiled  by  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  (See  Man- 
power Report  of  tlie  President,  1964,  p.  229.) 

•  Includes  self-employed  and  hired  labor  used  on  crops, 
livestock,  and  (arm  malnteaanoe.  (Compiled  by  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  See  Agricultural  StatistlGa, 
1963,  p.  493.) 


1  Prepared  for  the  Committee  on  Agrlcul- 
ttire  and  Forestry,  n.S.  Senate,  January  1965. 

■ProfeescH"  of  agricultural  economics,  TTnl- 
versity  ot  California,  Berkeley. 

*  In  the  wOTds  ot  Peek  and  JOhnson:  "World 
price  fixes  domestic  price  of  every  crop  of 
which  we  export  a  surplus.  Industrial  tariffs 
can  and  do  protect  prices  of  articles  for  which 
the  crop  is  exchanged.  The  fair  exchange 
value  of  the  crop  is  thus  reduced  in  propor- 
tion to  the  protection  afforded  Industry.  The 
protective  principle  is  operated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Industry  to  the  detriment  of  agri- 
culture which  can  no  longer  afford  to  bear 
the  burden."  George  N.  Peek  and  Htxgh  S. 
Johnson,  "Equality  fc»-  Agrlctilture,"  2d  ed., 
1922,  p.  3. 

^"Farm  borrowing  has  been  increasing  at 
a  substantially  more  rapid  rate  than  capital 
requirements  in  the   Industry  since    1950." 


(Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City, 
Monthly  Review,  September-October  1964, 
p.  7.) 


Proposed  Voting  Rights  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    sours    CABOLXNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  1.  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Times  and  Democrat,  of  Orangeburg. 
S.C  which  is  ably  edited  by  Dean  B. 
Livingston,  has  published  in  the  March 
25,  1965,  issue  an  editorial  which  points 
up  the  concern  of  many  people  in  the 
South  that  the  President  is  giving  more 
evidence  that  he  Is  trying  to  put  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  through  another  era  of 
ReconstructiocL  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial,  entitled  "Like 
Reconstruction  Days,"  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

T.TTrie  RbCONSTEUCTION  DaTS 

The  situation  In  Alabama  seems  to  be 
retrogressing  to  a  feeUng  similar  to  those 
exeprienced  by  both  Negroes  and  whites  dur- 
ing Reconstruction  days.  Then,  the  exultant 
Negroes,  spiirred  on  by  the  carpetbaggers 
from  the  North,  assumed  unto  themselves 
a  blatant,  braggadocio  attitude. 

The  Negroes  in  Alabama.  led  on  and  sup- 
ported by  the  hundreds  of  Negro  and  white 
supporters  who  flocked  down  from  the  North, 
are  cocky  and  arrogant,  acc(»-ding  to  news 
reports.  The  Reverend  Ralph  D.  Ahemathy, 
chief  aid  to  the  Rev»«nd  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  in  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  was  quoted  by  the  New 
York  Times  as  saying: 

"When  we  get  to  Montgomery,  we  are  go- 
ing up  to  Gov^nor  Wallace's  door  and  say, 
'George,  it's  all  over  now.  We've  got  the 
ballot.'  - 

And  the  similarity  of  the  situation  In- 
creases with  federalized  National  Quardsmen 
and  regular  Army  troops  and  military  police- 
men aiding  and  abetting  in  the  ridiculous 
march  from  Selma  to  Montgtxnery,  Just  as 
Federal  troops  protected  the  Negroes  and  car- 
petbaggers who  to(A  over  the  State  capltol 
in  CX>lumbla  after  the  War  Between  the 
States. 

The  situation  will  continue  as  long  as 
President  JohnscHi  and  >^<'«  administration 
continue  to  support  the  Negroes  In  non- 
violent actions  that  oan  only  end  In  violence. 
Instead  of  urging  Martin  Luther  King  and 
his  followers  to  obey  the  law  and  resort  to 
the  courts,  tha  President  Is  barking  King 
and  ctdiorts  In  flMiTittTig  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Alabcmia  and  Is  tislng  Federal  farces 
to  do  so. 

While  deploring  the  world  reaction  to 
events  In  Alabama,  the  President  Is  at  the 
same  time  pouring  more  and  more  fuel  on 
the  propaganda  blase  that  emanates  from 
Alabama  through  the  pubUcity-seeklng  ac- 
tions of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  the  National  Assodatloo  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  the  Congress 
for  Racial  Equality,  and  other  racial  organi- 
zations. 

It  may  be  that  Martin  Luther  King  has 
laid  a  trap  for  President  Johnson.  If  lo. 
L3J.  has  fallal  into  It — and  not  for  the 
good  of  the  United  States. 
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Ballot  Box,  Not  Boycott 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxiNOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31. 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  mod- 
eration and  reasonable  order  must  re- 
place violence  and  emotion  in  the  strug- 
gle for  civil  rights  of  all  Americans. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  has  been  a 
strong  advocate-ef  effective  civil  rights 
legislation  and  its  proper  implementa- 
tion. It,  therefore,  speaks  in  a  honest 
and  practical  sense  on  this  subject. 

On  Tuesday,  March  30,  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  printed  an  editorial  discuss- 
ing the  threatened  boycott  of  Alabama. 
I  believe  this  editorial  to  be  an  extremely 
logical  and  a  sound  discussion  of  the 
situation : 

Ballot  Box,  Not  Boycott 

Riding  on  the  monxentum  that  has  bvrftt 
up  In  the  events  of  recent  weeks,  Alabama 
civil  rights  leaders  now  plan  to  bring  pres- 
sure on  the  State  legislature  to  impeach 
Governor  Wallace  and  try  to  stage  a  national 
economic  boycott  of  Alabama  products. 

The  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
proposed  that  civil  rights  groups  bring  eco- 
nomic pressure  on  the  State  until  authori- 
ties allow  at  least  50  percent  of  qualified 
Negroes  to  vote  and  untU  Governor  Wallace 
announces  he  and  others  are  prepared  to 
halt  the  "reign  of  terror"  In  Alabama. 

There  comes  a  time  in  any  battle  when  a 
Wise  leader  pauses  to  survey  and  consolidate 
bis  galnB,  before  plimglng  ahead  to  new  ter- 
ritory. He  is  not  moved  by  anger  at  the 
enemy's  atrocities  to  excesses  of  his  own  that 
might  weaken  his  own  cause. 

We  believe  Dr.  King  is  at  that  point  now. 
His  call  for  a  national  boycott  of  Alabama 
appears  to  overlook  the  tremendous  changes 
that  already  have  been  wrought  and  are 
underway.  A  boycott  would  be  a  complicated 
matter.  It  wotad  require  stopping  ship- 
ments of  steel,  textiles,  and  agricultural 
products.  It  woxild  be  an  act  In  restraint  of 
trade  and  Interstate  commerce. 

The  Alabama  of  Governor  Wallace  is  out- 
aide  of  the  union  spiritually  but  It  would  be 
a  formidable  task  to  cut  It  off  from  the  other 
49  States  commercially.  There  are  many 
decent  Alabeimanlans  In  the  capital  who  are 
working  for  Dr.  King's  goals.  Their  work 
would  be  hampered  by  an  attempt  at  eco- 
nomic boycott. 

It  is  a  weapon  the  use  of  which  certainly 
at  this  time  would  be  premature;  It  could  do 
the  civil  rights  movement  more  harm  than 
good.  The  best  weapons  against  the  racists 
of  the  South  are  law  and  public  sentiment. 

The  Ngilon's  sympathy  and  indignation 
have  been  aroused  by  the  struggle  of  Negroes 
In  Selma,  Ala.,  to  be  recognized  as  citizens 
and  voters.  Stubborn  resistance  to  their  at- 
tempts to  register  to  vote  has  been  com- 
pounded by  violence  and  mtirder.  Congress 
as  a  consequence  Is  working  on  a  measure 
that  would  put  Federal  registrars  In  places 
where  local  officials  refused  Negroes  the  right 
to  vote,  a  measure  that  would  have  been 
considered  Impossible  to  pass  a  year  ago  but 
which  now  may  win  even  the  support  of 
some  southerners.  Vice  President  Humphrey 
says  the  bill  may  be  passed  by  May  1. 

Governor  Wallace's  conduct  has  been 
shameful.  It  is  in  keeping  with  his  flying 
the  Confederate  flag  over  his  capltol  but  not 
the  flag  of  the  United  States.  It  would  be 
salutary  If  he  could  be  impeached,  the  ob- 
jective   voiced    by    Rev.    James    Bevel,    one 


of  Dr.  King's  spokesmen.  We  hope  It  is  true 
as  Bevel  said,  that  Alabama  citizens,  Negro 
and  white,  are  fed  up  wltb  Wallace. 

But  Impeachment  procaedlngs  In  the  Ala- 
bama Leglslatiire  should  not  be  forced  by 
a  boycott  cw  threat  of  boycott,  as  Bevel  sug- 
gests. Such  force  has  no  place  in  democratic 
procedures.  There  Is  a  flifference  between 
boycotting  a  busline  or  a  merchant  and  try- 
ing to  stop  intersate  commerce.  The  best 
way  to  get  rid  of  Wallace  and  his  Uk  Is 
through  the  process  that  put  him  in  office: 
through  the  vote. 

That  is  why,  if  civil  rights  workers  in  Ala- 
bama put  first  things  first,  they  will  concen- 
trate on  getting  the  right  to  vote  made  uni- 
versal. Not  every  section  of  Alabama  is  as 
benighted  as  Selma  and  Dallas  County. 
In  the  capital.  Montgomery,  the  voices  of 
moderation  already  have  been  raised  and 
many  achievements  in  racial  harmony  are 
being  made. 

Committees  composed  of  Negro  and  white 
citizens  have  been  worldng  together  and 
have  made  civil  rights  progress  in  many  areas 
including  schools,  restaurants,  and  hotels. 
In  4  years  the  number  of  registered  Negro 
voters  has  doubled  in  Montgomery  County; 
40  percent  of  eligible  Negroes  are  now 
registered. 

In  his  story  In  this  paper  Sunday,  Hoke 
Norrts  noted  the  professionalism  and  effort 
to  cooperate  shown  by  the  Montgomery  po- 
lice toward  marchers  and  the  press.  One 
Negro  policeman  has  been  hired,  so  far,  a 
real  breakthrough  for  the  old  South.  There 
were  no  incidents  or  brutality  in  Montgom- 
ery dtirlng  the  march  last  week. 

This  Is  the  sort  of  effort  that  must  come, 
at  the  local  level.  If  the  racists  of  the  South 
are  to  be  conquered.  Eventually  those  who 
have  seen  the  light  In  Montgomery  must 
prevail  over  the  man  who  sits  In  the  capltol 
in  Montgomery.  We  believe  this  mtist  come 
about  by  the  ballot  box  rather  than  by 
boycott. 


A  Tribute  to  Oscar  C.  Dancy,  Mr.  County 
Judge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  age  of  85,  Oscar  C.  Dancy,  of 
Cameron  County,  Tex.,  is  the  oldest 
county  judge  in  our  Nation,  and  in  his 
many  years  on  the  bench,  he  has  been  an 
exemplary  public  servant.  Pursuing  his 
profession  with  devotion,  dedication, 
and  dignity.  Judge  Dancy  is  well  known 
for  his  abilities  and  his  well-respected 
accomplishments. 

In  the  March  1965  issue  of  Texas 
Parade,  on  pages  14-16,  there  was  pub- 
lished an  article  which  describes  Judge 
Dancy's  many  admirable  qualities.  I 
request  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  County  Judge 
(By  Jack  Galloway) 

A  Washington  reporter  once  referred  to  him 
in  a  report  of  a  conamlttee  hearing  as  "the 
country  Judge  from  Texas."  His  constituents 
dubbed  him  "Oscar.  C.  for  Concrete"  through 
his  dedication  to  build  long-lasting,  concrete 


highways.  He  has  been  called  "political  pa- 
triarch," "a  living  legend,"  and  a  hoet  of 
epithets  ranging  from  "benevolent  dictator" 
to  "father  protector,"  depending  upon  how 
the  caller  stood  on  the  particular  issue  at 
hand.  His  craggy  countenance  and  dogged 
perse\'erance  are  known  and  respected  in 
official  offices  throughout  the  State  of  Texas 
and  In  the  Nation's  Capital.  At  85  years  of 
age,  Oscar  C.  Dancy,  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  is 
the  oldest  coimty  Judge  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  longest  tenure  of  office — 42  years  as 
county  judge  of  Cameron  County,  and  known 
throughout  the  country  as  "Mr.  County 
Judge." 

Oscar  Dancy  once  called  on  President  Tru- 
man at  the  White  House  simply  because,  as 
Dancy  put  it,  "I  wanted  to  meet  the  only 
coimty  Judge  who  had  spent  more  money 
than  I  had."  Tnunan  had  spent  some  $20 
million  in  bond  money  as  county  Judge  of 
Jackson  County,  Mo.;  Dancy,  at  that  time, 
had  spent  a  scant  $10  million. 

But  the  indefatigable  Oscar  Dancy  is  work- 
ing on  a  public  project  to  equal  that  amount 
in  one  combined  bite  at  Federal  and  county 
purse  strings:  A  massive  $10  million  drain- 
age proposal  to  reclaim  the  rich  but  now 
salt-threatened  delta  land  of  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  Texas. 

He  seems  always  to  be  sttmiplng  for  one 
big  Issue  or  another,  from  highway  paving 
proposals  In  the  1920's  to  flood  control  in  the 
1930's.  He  pushed  for  a  water  treaty  with 
Mexico  in  the  1940's,  and,  most  recently,  lob- 
bied effectively  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Seashore  Area  on  Texas'  long,  coast- 
hugging  Padre  Island. 

Oscar  Dancy's  vote-getting  invincibility  is 
a  political  fact  of  life  in  south  Texas.  He  was 
defeated  only  once  at  the  polls,  in  1932 
Dancy  recalls  with  a  chuckle,  "I  think  they 
blamed  me,  along  with  Hoover,  for  the  de- 
pression." A  stanch  Democrat  and  all  poli- 
tics, his  sweetest  and  strongest  victory  came 
in  1962,  when  he  defeated  his  first  Republican 
opponent  by  a  majority  of  more  than  2  to  1. 

The  staggering  jjrospect  that  faces  any 
political  opponent  of  Oscar  C.  Dancy  is  that 
nothing  can  be  pinned  on  him,  except  his  age. 
His  42-year  record  as  county  judge  Is  marked 
by  nothing  but  scrupulous  honesty.  Dancy 
is  so  unacqulsitive  that  he  does  not  even 
know  how  much  salary  he  makes  (It's  $10.- 
356  a  year),  and  he  refuses  to  accept  $3,000 
of  it.  Two  separate  acts  of  the  Texas  Legis- 
lature allocated  annual  salaries  of  $1,500  to 
county  Judges  for  establishment  of  Juvenile 
courts;  one  act  providing  for  counties  bor- 
dering on  Mc.Kico.  and  a  second  for  gulf 
coast  counties. 

Qualifying  on  both  counts.  Dancy  says  he 
does  not  believe  that  the  legislature  Intend- 
ed him  to  have  "that  extra  money,"  so  he  sets 
the  entire  amount  aside  in  a  special  fund,  for 
acoompllshing  what  he  considers  good  for  the 
county.  The  fund  jxiys  for  lobbying  trips  to 
Wiishington  and  Austin,  and  for  his  favorite 
persuasive  tactic,  of  talky  breakfasts  and  din- 
ners; but  he  will  not  tap  his  "special  fund" 
for  campaigning. 

A  voracious  reader  and  voluminous  letter- 
writer,  Oscar  Dancy  has  acquired  a  special 
passion  for  education,  admonishing  all  par- 
ents, as  Judge  of  probate  and  child  adoption 
courts,  to  make  sure  their  children  receive 
at  least  a  high  school  education — something 
that  Dancy  himself  did  not  achieve.  Some- 
what wistfully  the  Judge  admits,  "I  had  lit- 
tle better  than  a  common  school  education, 
but  we  had  McGuffy's  Reader  and  the  Blue 
Book  Speller,  and  anyone  who  had  those 
can't  be  classified  as  illiterate." 

Dancy  is  a  native  of  North  Carolina.  After 
serving  a  law  office  apprenticeship  he  wa.s 
granted  a  law  degree  with  only  4  months' 
study  at  a  small  Tennessee  college.  He  was 
drafted  as  mayor  of  North  Wllksbow,  N.C. 
"I  told  them  that  I  was  going  to  raise  taxes, 
and  I  did,"  resigning  In  1909  to  come  to 
Texas.     Dancy  had  plaimed  to  go  into  real 
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estate  promotion,  but  changed  his  mind  and 
p.issed  Texas'  first  bar  exam. 

Judge  Dancy  now  has  a  burning  Interest 
in  Latin  America,  and  he  has  taken  three 
t.'-ips  by  plane  and  btis  Into  Central  America 
in  the  last  3  years,  "  •  •  •  because  I  wanted 
to  see  communism  firsthand.  It's  a  wonder," 
D.incy  says,  "that  the  whole  country  down 
there  Isn't  run  over  with  them.**  He  was 
especially  distressed  by  a  military  takeover 
n\  Honduras  In  October  of  1963,  shortly  after 
he  had  visited  that  Central  American  Repub- 
lic. Dancy  had  been  Impressed  with  the 
country's  progress.  With  a  deep  sigh  he  re- 
marked, "It's  a  tragedy;  they  were  doing  so 
well." 

Dancy  himself  Is  still  doing  well,  and  from 
tiie  present  outlook,  he  will  continue  to  do 
CO  for  a  long  time. 

Asked  whether  he  will  seek  reelection  when 
his  present  4-year  term  expires.  Judge 
Dancy  replied,  "111  cross  that  bridge  on  my 
87th  birthday:   December  22,  1966." 

"If  I  had  to  make  the  decision  now,"  he 
,'sdded  with  a  wink,  "I'd  Join  the  Peace  Corps. 
I  would  get  $75  a  month  plus  exf>enses,  and 
I'd  save  some  money." 


Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CALD-OBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31, 1965 

Tlie  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Housfe  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (H.R.  3708)  to  provide 
assistance  in  the  development  of  new  or 
improved  programs  to  help  older  persons 
■  iirough  grants  to  the  States  for  community 
planning  and  services  and  for  training, 
through  research,  development,  or  training 
project  grants,  and  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
f.ire  an  operating  agency  to  be  designated  as 
the  "Administration  on  Aging." 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
increasing  number  of  elderly  people  in 
our  communities  reflects  a  profound 
change  in  the  composition  of  our  popu- 
lation. In  1900,  life  expectancy  at  birth 
was  49  years;  today,  it  averages  over  70 
years. 

But,  as  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
said: 

It  is  not  enough  for  this  great  Nation  to 
liave  added  new  years  to  life — our  objective 
iiuist  be  to  add  new  life  to  those  years. 

In  establishing  an  administration 
■^^ithin  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  this  bill  recognizes 
■ihe  need  for  a  high-level  agency  that 
will  command  the  respect  and  pay  full 
;>ttention  to  the  needs  of  our  elderly,  so 
ihat  tlie  social  and  economic  problems  of 
::carly  20  million  aged  citizens  can  re- 
ceive the  attention  they  deserve. 

For  many  years,  the  office  handling 
a-ing  affairs  has  moved  from  one  HEW 
(iepartment  to  another — with  wasteful 
results.  It  will  also  be  more  efficient  and 
less  expensive  to  have  two  or  three  fewer 
levels  of  bureaucracy  through  which  to 
i)ursue  the  useful  aims  of  this  program. 

Among  these  aims  are  an  adequate  in- 
come; the  best  possible  physical  and 
mental  health;  suitable  housing;  full 
restorative  services,  opportunity  for  em- 


plojrment  without  age  discrimination,  re- 
'tlrement  in  health,  honor,  and  dignity; 
pursuit  of  meaningful  acUvlty;  efficient 
community  services  when  needed.  Im- 
mediate benefit  from  proven  research 
knowledge ;  the  free  exercise  of  indi'vidual 
initiative. 

It  would  seriously  handicap  these  pro- 
grams to  seek  to  operate  them  from  a 
base  subsumed  under  the  Welfare  Ad- 
ministration which  Is  where  current 
aging  affairs  are  located.  Old  i>eople 
dread  being  on  welfare.  They  do  not 
want  to  be  led  or  served  by  the  Welfare 
Administration — ^Federal,  State  or  local — 
imless.  as  a  last  resort  they  have  to  go 
on  old-age  as^^stance. 

The  number  of  our  citizens  over  65 
continues  to  increase  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  1  million  a  year.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  20th  century  there  were  3  million 
over  65,  representing  4  percent  of  the 
population;  today,  the  nearly  20  million 
represent  10  percent  of  the  population; 
in  15  years,  1  in  every  4  citizens  will  be 
65  or  over. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  3708  will  permit 
this  House  to  take  proper  steps  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  future.  This  bill 
gives  the  problems  of  our  older  Ameri- 
cans a  high  priority  within  the  Federal 
Government.  It  will  enable  us  as  a 
nation  to  build  a  better  standard  of  life 
for  our  aged  as  well  as  enable  them  to 
achieve  a  useful  and  more  meaningful 
role  in  a  society  which  owes  them  much 
and  can  still  learn  much  from  them. 


'Way   Seen   Easier   for   Dictatorship" — 
Article  by  David  Lawrence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  news  coliminist  and  editor 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Reports,  David 
La\\Tence,  has  pointed  out.  In  a  recent 
news  article,  how  easy  it  is  now  for  the 
U.S.  Government  to  be  turned  into  a 
dictatorship.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Way  Seen  Easier  for  Dictatorship,"  and 
it  was  published  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Evening  Star  on  March  25,  1965. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  article,  which  should  he 
of  concern  to  every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress, be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Way  Seen  Easier  for  Dictatorship 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

WUl  the  U.S.  Constitution — now  being  ar- 
bitrarily transformed  by  Oongress  and  the 
Supreme  Court  without  regard  to  the  cus- 
tomary amending  process — be  utilized  some- 
day by  a  future  President  to  buUd  a  dicta- 
torship wltliln  a  centralized  government  in 
Washington? 

AU  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
could  be  subordinated  and  rendered  obeolete 


by  a  series  of  statutes  passed  by  a  majority 
Oif  both  Houses  of  CongrcGs  and  signed  by 
the  President.  Only  three  provlslona  ot  the 
Constitution,  for  instance,  reaUy  need  to  be 
invoked  allegedly  to  Justify  an  assiunptton 
of  power  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  which 
could  diminish,  if  not  altogether  wipe  out. 
virtually  aU  the  rl^ts  ol  the  States.  Tbe 
three  devices  that  are  to  a  large  extent  In  use 
already  are  as  foUows: 

1.  The  phrase  "to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  States,"  as  written  in  the 
Constitution,  has  been  used  by  Oongress  to 
pass  legislation  oontroUlng  the  business  and 
economic  affairs  of  the  Nation,  irrespective 
of  State  lines,  as  well  as  the  social  Ufe  of 
the  people.  This  powa-  is  not  only  being 
asserted  In  housing,  in  education,  and  in  em- 
ployment practices,  but  is  being  enforced 
through  the  granting  or  withholding  of  Fed- 
eral fimds  to  particular  localities. 

2.  The  phrase  "equal  protection  of  the 
law"  in  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, already  has  been  cited  as  authority 
for  intervening  in  any  State  where  a  loccd 
statute  happei^  to  t>e  dlslllced  by  any  pres- 
stire  group  that,  through  demonstrations  or 
threats  of  violence,  is  able  to  gain  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  In  Congress. 

3.  The  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  declares  that  the  right  o<  citi- 
zens to  vote  "shaU  not  be  denied  or 
abridged"  by  any  State  "on  account  of  race 
or  color."  now  is  being  construed  as  giving 
to  Congress  the  power  to  control  the  whole 
election  process  by  passing  a  few  laws.  This 
could  mean  the  removal  of  aU  qii&Ilflcatlons 
for  voting  except  those  that  happen  to  suit 
the  party  in  power. 

These  epochal  changes  are  being  put  into 
effect  in  certain  respects  already.  In  dis- 
regard of  the  amending  process  prescribed 
in  the  Constitution.  But  the  argrunent 
made  is  that  the  methods  are  in  keeping 
with  "the  spirit  of  the  times"  and  th*  nhe 
end  Justifies  the  means"  because  the  objec- 
tive Is  a  worthy  one. 

The  present  Supreme  Court,  composed  of 
a  majority  with  no  previous  Judicial  expe- 
rience, has  in  recent  years  been  approving 
this  process  of  changing  the  Oonstltution. 
The  big  question  Is,  When  wlU  pubUc 
opinion  Insist  on  tbe  use  of  the  method 
prescribed  in  the  Constitution  itself  for 
amending  that  document? 

After  the  downfall  of  Hitler,  this  corre- 
spondent happened  to  be  talking  with  a 
prominent  professor  of  a  German  tinlverslty 
who  had  lived  In  Germany  throughout  the 
whole  p>erlod  of  the  dictatorship.  When 
asked  why  he  and  his  fellow  citizens  aUowed 
Hitler  to  come  into  office  and  extend  his 
power  by  opportunistic  interpretation  of  the 
constitution,  the  professor  replied: 

"We  were  Indifferent,  and  didn't  sense 
what  was  coming.  We  were  too  much  con- 
cerned with  our  own  affairs.  We  In  the  edu- 
cational world  were  preoccupied  with  our 
own  pursuits.  We  took  It  for  granted  that 
everything  being  done  was  for  a  worthy 
objective.  We  didn't  realize  what  we  were 
getting  into  until  It  was  too  late." 

Today  it  would  be  relatively  easy  for  an 
autocracy  to  emerge  in  the  United  States. 
The  power  of  the  Chief  Executive  permits 
him  at  his  discretion  to  allocate  large  sums 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  States  that  are 
cooperative  and  to  refuse  those  sums  to 
States  that  do  not  go  along  with  the  will  of 
the  Chief  Executive. 

Members  of  Congress  are  submissive  be- 
cause their  own  elections  are  controlled  by 
pressure  groups  whose  f>ower  is  t>ound  to  be 
Increased  as  all  voting  restrictions  are  about 
to  be  removed.  President  JcAnson  already 
has  suggested  that  anybody  over  18  years 
of  age  should  be  permitted  to  vote,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  he  or  she  can  read  and 
write. 

Never  In  American  history  has  so  much 
power    been    concentrated    in    the    Federal 
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Government,  wbich  Is  nowadays  virtually 
directed  by  tbe  one  man  wbo  occupies  tbe 
higliest  office  In  the  land.  He  can  Insure  hlB 
own  reelection  by  bestowing  lavors  on  tbe 
political  bosses  of  the  large  cities,  especially 
now  that  electoral  votes  of  most  States  can 
be  controlled  by  a  few  persons  with  ixjwerful 
organizations  behind  them.  This  has  been 
made  easier  by  the  declslona  of  the  Supreme 
Court  compelling  a  reapportionment  of  the 
States,  BO  that  power  will  be  lodged  here- 
after In  the  big  cities  and  their  bosses.  It 
takes  only  a  few  such  cities  to  control  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes  of  the 
country. 


Conference  to  Combat  Obscenity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   NEBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  and  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
House  Postal  Operations  Subcommittee 
have  worked  for  over  2  years  developing 
legislation  that  wUl  protect  the  public 
from  receiving  obscene  mall.  Our  sub- 
committee has  reported  a  bill  (HJa.  980) 
which  I  ^wnsored  and  which  I  consider 
one  of  the  most  effective  pieces  of  legis- 
lation In  this  area  in  modem  times. 

During  the  development  of  this  legis- 
lation one  fact  has  stood  out  over  all  oth- 
ers— the  American  people  are  deeply 
alarmed  over  the  traffic  in  smut  and 
cesspool  publications.  This  was  evi- 
denced again  recently  at  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Conference  To  Combat 
Obscenity.  Some  300  citizens  repre- 
senting every  walk  of  life  attended  the 
conference  and  adopted  the  following 
resolutions.  I  commend  these  to  the  at- 
tention of  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress: 
Resolxjtions  of  the  Conference  To  Combat 

©BSCENrrr,  Washington,  D.C,  March  22- 

23,1965 

We  resolve:  We  of  this  Conference  To  Com- 
bat Obscenity  hlglily  resolve  to  continue  our 
efforts,  as  citizens  and  members  of  the  or- 
ganizations we  represent,  to  halt  the  tide  of 
obscenity  and  Indecency  In  publications  and 
entertainment  in  our  Nation,  in  order  to 
protect  our  children  and  youth  from  the 
clear  and  present  danger  of  Immorality  and 
delinquency,  which  Inevitably  result  from 
pornography,  and  to  overcome  this  tragic 
slcknefiB  In  society,  which,  unless  healed,  will 
quickly  lead  to  the  moral  and  physical  de- 
cay of  our  Nation. 

TO    Aifc   OFFICIALS    OF   THE    FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

We  are  alarmed  to  find  that  Washington, 
D.C.  appears  to  be  the  smut  capital  of  the 
Nation,  In  that  there  are  numerous  news- 
stands and  retail  outlets  that  display  and 
sell  the  most  obscene  and  Indecent  maga- 
zines and  paperback  books  produced  in 
America  today.  We  ar»  shocked  at  the 
flood  of  nudity,  Ullcit  love,  homosexuality, 
lesbianism,  and  all  other  types  of  sexual  per- 
version on  open  display.  We  reflect  that  our 
Nation's  Capital  is  visited  by  many  thou- 
sands of  children  and  youths  every  season  of 
the  year,  and  that  many  of  these,  as  well  as 
those  residing  here,  are  exposed  to  the  vi- 
cious, filthy  literature  on  many  of  Washing- 
ton's newsstands.  We  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  Members  of  Congress  to  investi- 


gate these  conditions  and  *pply  appropriate 
remedies. 

TO  THE  PRESIDtNT 

We  respectfully  suggest  to  the  President 
that  the  forces  of  amorallty  in  this  coun- 
try are  so  entrenched  and  »o  well  organized 
that  a  sweeping  investigation  by  the  FBI 
might  be  in  order. 

We  are  reminded  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  the  gr«at  and  honored 
responsibility  to  nominate,  for  life  tenure, 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  other 
Federal  courts.  We  respectluUy  request  that 
in  the  fllling  of  any  vacancies  in  the  future, 
and  particularly  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
President  select  Jurists  well  known  and  re- 
spected by  their  fellow  cititens  as  being  fa- 
vorable to  upholding  the  standards  of  de- 
cency that  have  guarded  and  protected  the 
public  from  the  beginning  of  o\ir  Nation, 
and  which  standards  are  baaed  upon  the  con- 
cept of  the  sacredness  of  every  human  being 
In  the  sight  of  God.  and  in  the  sanctity  of 
marriage  and  the  home. 

NEWSSTAND  PROPRIETORS  AND  SELLERS 

We  urge  citizens  in  every  community  of 
our  Nation  to  appeal  to  newsstand  propri- 
etors and  sellers  of  publications  to  refuse  to 
accept  from  their  publishers  or  wholesalers, 
and  to  refuse  to  handle,  display  or  sell,  such 
magazinee,  books,  and  othar  materials  that 
appeal  to  prurient  Interest,  glorify  Illicit  sex, 
debase  womanhood,  and  present  obscenity 
In  an  attractive  manner,  and  In  such  ways 
as  to  corrupt  children  and  youth.  We  re- 
mind the  distributors  and  sellers  of  publica- 
tions that  they  have  an  obligation  and  duty 
to  the  communities  which  they  serve  to 
maintain  and  elevate  the  moral  standards  of 
the  commxinlty. 

KNTERTAINMEKT 

We  call  upon  all  producers  and  exliibitors 
of  all  forms  of  public  entertainment  to  rec- 
ognize their  responBlbillty  not  to  present 
that  which  violates  the  laws  against  obscen- 
ity, or  offends  the  standards  of  decency 
established  for  the  protection  of  the  public. 

With  respect  to  the  motion  picture  indus- 
try, we  call  upon  its  executives,  officials,  and 
all  others  to  reestablish  the  production  code, 
adopted  in  1930  and  revised  to  1956.  We  urge 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  to  withhold 
Its  seal  of  approval  from  any  film  that  vio- 
lates the  production  code  and  the  standards 
of  decency  in  our  communities,  and  demand 
that  such  Alms  be  eliminatod  in  the  future. 

We  remind  producers  of  television  pro- 
grams that  children  and  youth  comprise 
their  greatest  audiences,  and  that  decent 
families  will  not  tolerate  t4ie  f\u-ther  drift 
toward  obscenity  In  plots,  situations,  and 
dialogs,  in  TV  entertainment. 

LEGISLATION 

We  call  upon  citizens  of  our  Nation,  and 
especially  molders  of  public  opinion,  to  sup- 
port legislation  that  will  strengthen  the  laws 
of  municipalities,  States,  and  the  Nation, 
against  obscenity;  and  to  etillst  other  con- 
cerned citizens  in  the  crusade  to  outlaw  the 
peddling  of  smut  and  filth  la  all  their  forms, 
particularly  to  the  Nation's  youth. 

We  endorse  the  proposal  to  establish,  either 
by  action  of  Congress  or  by  Presidential  ap- 
pointment, a  commission  to  study  porno- 
graphic materials  of  all  kinds  and  to  recom- 
mend to  all  agencies  of  the  Government 
courses  of  aiction  to  combat  this  national 
evil. 

We  urge  that  citizens  make  organized  pro- 
tests to  proper  authorities  because  of  the 
display  and  sale  of  materials  objectionable 
for  children  and  youth  on  property  owned  or 
controlled  by  governmental  agencies. 

THE    U.S.     SirPREME    COURT 

We  commend  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  announced  the  majority  opinion 
In  the  Roth- Alberts  case  In  1957,  which 
established  a  working  principle  for  ridding 
our  communities  of  obscenitl 
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We  deplore  several  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  have  overruled  the 
decisions  of  many  State  coiirts  in  obscenity 
cases,  this  in  effect  making  the  highest  court 
in  the  land  a  board  of  censors  as  to  what 
constitutes  obscenity,  a  responsibility  which, 
as  Chief  J\i8tlce  Earl  Warren  has  declared, 
should  be  left  to  Juries  in  lower  courts.  We 
deplore  the  fact  that  such  decisions  have 
significantly  encouraged  the  traffic  in  ob- 
scenity. 

INTERFAITH   SEMINARS 

We  urge  that  responsible  religious  leaders 
in  each  city  or  community  promptly  hold 
Interfaith  seminars,  to  examine  the  effects  of 
the  new  amorallty  among  youth,  resulting 
from  pornography,  and  how  to  grapple  with 
the  problem. 

LAW     ENFORCEMENT     EDUCATION 

We  urge  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  use  the 
faciUties  of  the  FBI  to  set  up  a  training  pro- 
gram for  law  enforcement  officers  ot  States, 
counties,  and  cities,  in  uniform  procedtires 
to  be  followed  in  obscenity  cases. 

FUTUEE  ACTION 

We  recommend  for  the  consideration  of  all 
church  groups  of  all  faiths,  and  all  civic 
organizations  interested  in  public  morality, 
the  formulation  of  a  plan  whereby  a  more 
united  voice  can  be  heard  by  all  publishing 
and  entertainment  media;  that  the  plan  in- 
clude the  establishment  of  permanent 
groups,  particularly  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Ixjs  Angeles  areas,  to  cooperate  with  law 
enforcement  officials  to  combat  obscenity, 
and  to  cooperate  with  producers  of  films  for 
moving  pictures  and  TV  programs  to  see  that 
Alms  are  not  made  and  shown  that  violate 
the  production  code. 

We  ask  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
carried  to  the  President,  personally,  at  his 
convenience  by  members  of  this  Conference, 
and  that  copies  be  sent  to  each  Member  of 
Congress. 

Rev.  Morton  A.  Hill.  S.J.,  (Chairman. 
Resolutions  and  Action  Committee), 
Secretary,  Operation  YorkvUle,  New 
York,  N.Y.;  X>r.  O.  K.  Armstrong. 
(Chairman  of  the  Conference).  Chair- 
man, Citizens  Council  for  Decency, 
Springfield,  Mo.;  Arthur  W.  H.  Magnus- 
son,  Essex  County  Sheriff's  Office. 
Courthouse,  N.J.;  Mrs.  Van  Newkirk, 
Operation  Moral  Upgrade,  Loe  Angeles. 
Calif.;  Edward  Rekruclak,  National 
Vice  Chairman,  CDL.  Chicago,  111.;  Rev. 
Charles  Conn.,  Representative  of 
Church  of  God,  Cleveland,  Tenn.;  and 
Rajrmond  Gauer,  Chairman,  Los  Ange- 
les County  Commission  Against  Inde- 
cent Literature.  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
Resolutions  and  Action  Committee. 


"Selma  SihiaHon  Oversimplified"— "Vot- 
ing Bill  PUes  Wrong  on  Wrong" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  1.1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  very  much  Impressed  with  two 
recent  articles  by  the  distinguished  edi- 
tor of  the  Richmond  News-Leader,  by 
James  Jackson  Kilpatrick.  One  article 
was  published  in  the  State,  of  Columbia. 
S.C,  on  March  18,  1965,  and  was  entitled 
"Some  Conflicts  Pit  Right  Against 
Right— Selma  Situation  Oversimplified." 
The  other  article  was  published  In  the 


V/ashington  Evening  Star  of  March  25, 
1965,  and  is  entitled  "Voting  Bill  'Piles 
Wrong  on  Wrong'." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  of 
these  articles  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prora   the   State,   Columbia,  S.C,  Mar.   18, 

1965] 

.«0ME  Conflicts  Prr  Right  Agalnst  Right — 

Selma    Situation    Oversimplified 

(By   James   J.   Kilpatrick) 

Some  years  ago,  Richmond  Lattlmore 
sammed  up  in  a  trenchant  line  the  dlffer- 
t-nce  between  melodrama  and  great  tragedy; 
the  one  pits  right  against  wrong,  he  said; 
•he  other  pits  right  against  right. 

In  an  emotional  hour,  it  is  all  too  easy  to 
treat  the  news  from  Alabama  as  bloody  melo- 
drama, in  which  the  Negroes  are  completely 
in  the  right  and  the  whites  completely  in  the 
wrong.  Dr.  King  the  handsome  hero  and 
George  Wallace  the  surly  villain. 

Sucb  a  simplistic  view  has  been  accepted 
:rom  Toronto  to  Berkeley.  From  one  end  of 
I  he  country  to  the  other,  newspapers,  preach- 
ers, students,  and  politicians  are  booing  and 
hissing.  It  is  a  visceral  response,  and  for 
bome  of  the  elements  of  this  story — especially 
ihe  brutal  clubbing  of  the  Boston  minister — 
this  furious  reaction  doubtless  Is  Justified  In 
lerms  of  elementary  right  and  wrong. 

Yet  a  quiet  suggestion  may  be  in  order 
-.hat  the  news  from  Selma  transcends  the 
melodrama  of  a  violent  week  or  month;  it 
contains  elements  of  great  tragedy,  too.  It 
jieeds  to  be  said — and  perliaps  it  needs  espe- 
cially to  be  said  at  a  moment  when  the  raft- 
ers are  ringing  and  the  floor  is  shaking  and 
the  crowd  is  going  wild — that  this  conflict 
;ilso  pits  right  against  right;  and  we  ought 
not  to  be  responding  with  clenched  fists  and 
iioarse  cries,  but  with  reason  and  compas- 
ion  and  a  deeply  troubled  heart. 

Of  course  the  Negroes  have  rights  on  their 
.side.  In  the  immediate  context,  those  Ne- 
rroes  who  live  in  Lowndes  County,  and  are 
iualifled  by  age  and  residence,  most  cer- 
Minly  have  a  right  to  vote.  The  demonstra- 
tors and  marchers,  resident  and  nonresident, 
iiave  rights  of  free  speech  and  peaceable  as- 
.■^cmbly.  They  have  a  right  not  to  be  bullied 
or  beaten.  These  rights  are  solid,  massive, 
unarguable;  and  at  whatever  cost  in  Federal 
intervention,  by  troops  or  otherwise,  these 
rights  will  have  to  be  made  secvu-e. 

Yet,  still  in  the  immediate  context,  there 
.';re  conflicting  rights  that  merit  considera- 
;ion  too,  and  these  have  been  obscured.  The 
.sincerity  of  this  whole  affair,  viewed  as  an 
effort  to  register  Lowndes  County  Negroes, 
stands  gravely  in  doubt. 

In  January,  when  it  was  possible  for  Ne- 
groes to  come  and  register,  as  ordinary  citi- 
liens  following  ordinary  procedures,  they  did 
not  come. 

Then,  on  signal,  they  came  in  unmanage- 
::ble  droves — hundreds  at  a  time,  to  create 
ronditions  of  deliberately  contrived  disorder. 
The  prospective  registrants  included  chil- 
dren, nonresidents,  out-of-State  sympathiz- 
ers. At  one  point,  the  Negro  leadership 
i^sked  for  a  number  system,  by  which  each 
.  pplicant  would  be  given  a  ntunber  as  if  he 
were  waiting  for  service  at  a  bakery;  but 
v.hen  this  system  was  agreed  to,  the  Negro 
leadership  repudiated  it  out  of  hand. 

The  right  of  free  speech,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  many  times  has  made  clear,  Is  not  an 
■  bsolute  right.  Neither  is  the  right  of  as- 
Htnbly.  When  circumstances  suggest  that 
;ree  speech"  carries  a  clear  and  present 
cianger  of  provoking  riot  or  panic,  public  in- 
•<rest  overrides  a  personal  right.  It  is  Ir- 
r-.levant,  In  this  regard,  that  white  southern- 
ers ought  not  to  be  provoked  Into  violence 
^^y  the  taunts  of  Negro  leaders.  It  la  a  fact 
tliat  men  may  be  Inflamed,  as  It  Is  a  fact 


that  wood  bxims;  one  cannot,  in  the  name  of 
free  speech,  cry  "flre"  In  a  crowded  theata. 

As  an  abstract  {X'opoeltion.  to  pursue  the 
immediate  context,  any  man  has  a  right  to 
walk  tram.  Selma  to  Montgtxnery.  But  this 
Is  not  a  right  that  can  be  multii^ed  by  a 
thousand  straggling  marchers,  by  night  and 
day,  effectively  usurping  the  use  of  a  public 
highway  and  denying  its  safe  and  peaceful 
use  to  others. 

Finally,  to  make  one  more  Immediate 
point,  law-abiding  men  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  the  orders  of  a  Federal  district 
court  will  be  obeyed,  and  that  no  man  may 
arrogantly  put  himself  above  them.  Proce- 
dures exist,  as  recalcitrant  Southern  Gover- 
nors have  learned,  by  which  such  orders  may 
be  promptly  appealed  and  set  aside.  But  Dr. 
King  "can't  wait."  Where  In  the  name  of 
ordered  liberty  does  he  find  a  right  to  put 
himself  above  the  law? 

It  is  not  the  immediate  context  that  mat- 
ters. This  Is  a  tragedy  of  generations,  or  of 
eons,  and  not  of  turbulent  hours.  The  rights 
of  the  Negro  people  (not  merely  their  legal 
rights,  but  their  rights  as  human  beings) 
cry  out  for  vindication;  and  God  knows  the 
white  South  carries  a  terrible  burden  of  guilt 
for  its  sins.  Yet  today's  white  southerner 
also  has  rights  both  legal  and  hvunan — ^rights 
to  public  order,  to  legal  process,  to  domestic 
tranquility;  and  he  has  certain  elementary 
rights  of  political  self-preservation  that  he 
cannot  be  blamed  for  invoking  against  the 
obliteration  of  property  values  he  largely 
has  created. 

These  are  terribly  hard  times  for  the  Ne- 
gro, but  they  are  harder  than  they  need  to 
be.  Last  week's  uproar  registered  no  voters, 
proved  nothing,  gained  no  lasting  peace;  the 
various  "marches"  served  only  to  put  new 
pressure  on  the  Congress  for  the  enactment 
of  more  laws  of  doubtful  wisdom.  In  this 
effort.  Dr.  King  understandably  feels  that  all 
the  rights  are  on  his  side;  but  there  are 
those  of  us.  fully  supporting  his  people's 
right  to  vote,  who  say:  not  all  the  rights; 
not  all  of  them. 


(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Mar.  25,  1965] 

Voting   Bill  'Tiles   Wrong   on   Wrong" 
(By   James   J.   Kilpatrick) 

With  so  many  interesting  and  pleasant 
things  to  write  about — spring,  Julie  Andrews, 
Whitey  Ford's  arm — it  is  a  pity,  truly  it  is,  to 
have  to  beg  once  again  for  a  calm  and 
thoughtful  look  at  President  Johnson's  "Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965."  Yet  this  is  a  bad 
biU — bad  in  ways  that  need  to  be  understood 
if  something  precious  is  to  be  preserved — 
and  the  lighter  topics  can  wait,  if  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  can't. 

This  precious  something  is  a  system  of 
government  obedient  to  a  written  Constitu- 
tion. If  the  Congress  sacrifices  this  hlgb 
principle  to  the  pressures  of  a  turbulent 
hour,  the  Congress  may  succeed  In  redress- 
ing some  palpable  wrongs,  but  a  fearful  price 
will  be  paid  in  the  loss  of  ancient  values. 

Under  our  Federal  system,  the  power  to  fix 
qualifications  for  voting  clearly  is  lodged 
with  the  States.  Article  vm.  section  2,  of 
the  Constitution,  spells  it  out: 

"The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  electors  in  each  States  shall  have  the 
quEillfications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture." In  the  whole  of  the  Constitution,  no 
more  explicit  provision  can  be  found. 

Time  after  time,  the  Supreme  Court  itself 
has  emphasized  this  reservation  of  power  to 
the  States.  Just  6  years  ago  this  spring,  in 
the  Lassiter  case  from  North  Carolina,  the 
High  Court  expressly  reaffirmed  an  unbroken 
series  of  opinions  to  this  effect. 

"The  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  rights  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised,  absent,  of  course,  the  discrimina- 
tion which  the  Constitution  condemns.  •  •  • 


The  right  of  suffrage  is  subject  to  the  im- 
position of  State  standards  which  are  not 
discriminatory.  •  •  •  We  do  not  suggest 
that  any  standards  which  a  State  desires  to 
adopt  may  be  required  of  voters.  But  there 
Is  wide  scope  of  exercise  of  its  Jurisdiction. 
Residence  requirements,  age,  previous  crimi- 
nal record,  are  obvious  examples  indicating 
factors  which  a  State  may  take  Into  consid- 
eration In  determining  the  qualifications  of 
voters. 

In  the  particular  context  of  Johnson's  bill, 
we  should  note  carefully  what  this  tmanl- 
mous  Court  went  on  to  say.  "The  ability  to 
read  and  write  likewise  has  the  relation  to 
standards  designed  to  promote  Intelligent 
use  of  the  ballot.  Literacy  and  Illiteracy  are 
neutral  on  race,  creed,  color,  and  sex,  as  re- 
ports around  the  world  show.  *  •  •  In  our 
society,  where  newspapers,  periodicals,  books, 
and  other  printed  matter  canvass  and  debate 
campaign  Issues,  a  State  might  conclude 
that  only  those  who  are  literate  should  exer- 
cise the  franchise."  — 

In  the  final  paragraph  of  this  1959  opin- 
ion, the  Supreme  Court  condemned  those 
trumped-up  literacy  tests  that  have  been  em- 
ployed In  some  cases  as  a  device  to  make 
racial  dlscrlinlnatlc«i  easy.  But  no  such 
charge  could  be  fairly  brought  against  North 
Carolina's  requirement  that  a  prospective 
voter  "be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section 
of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  In  the 
English  language." 

"That  seems  to  us."  said  tbe  Court,  "to  be 
one  fair  way  of  determining  whether  a  per- 
son is  literate,  not  a  calculated  scheme  to  lay 
r.  trap  for  the  citizen." 

This  whole  body  of  long-established  law 
would  be  violated  by  the  President's  bill. 
This  is  a  bill  to  establish,  by  Federal  law. 
new  qualifications  for  voting  In  certain 
States.  The  system  contemplated  under  this 
bill  would  not  be  limited  to  registering  those 
Negroes  who  might  have  been  denied  the 
franchise  by  reason  of  their  race.  The  pro- 
visions would  apply  to  any  i>erson.  Neither 
woiild  the  bill  apply  to  Federal  elections  only; 
it  would  apply,  on  its  own  terms,  to  "any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  election."  Section 
3(A)  of  the  bill  spells  this  out.  In  the  half 
a  dozen  affected  States,  "No  person  shall  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  in  any  Federal.  State, 
or  local  election  because  of  his  failure  to 
comply  with  any  test  or  device."  In  section 
3(B),  "test  or  device"  is  defined  to  mecm  any 
requirement  that  a  prospective  voter  "(1) 
demonstrate  the  abUity  to  read,  write,  un- 
derstand, or  interpret  any  matter,  (2)  dem- 
onstrate any  educational  achievement  or  his 
knoweldge  of  any  particular  subject,  (3)  ■ 
possess  good  moral  character." 

In  brief,  the  bill  undertakes  to  prohibit  In 
these  States  the  imposition  of  those  very 
qualifications,  when  used  without  discrimi- 
nation, that  the  Supreme  Court  repeatedly 
has  approved. 

It  is  said  that  no  fewer  than  80  Senators, 
including  some  good  and  able  men,  are  ready 
to  howl  their  approval  of  this  destructive 
scheme.  To  say  that  "Alabama  has  brought 
this  on  herself"  Is  both  wrong  and  Irrelevant. 
This  bill  Is  the  work  of  Johnson  and  the 
Congress.  On  them  lies  the  burden  of  piling 
wrong  upon  wrong.  And  they  do  It,  incred- 
ibly. In  the  name  of  "rights." 


The  Best  EdncaHon  It  Where  You  Find  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF   WTOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31. 1965 

Mr.    RONCALIO.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
April  issue  of  the  Atlantic  carries  an 
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article  in  a  section  called  "Our  Best  High 
Schools"  dealing  with  the  high  school  in 
Green  River,  Wyo. 

Green  River  is  a  city  with  a  population 
of  approximately  5,000  and  Its  high 
school  has  achieved  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  its  teaching  in  science.  The 
reasons  for  this  proficiency  are  very 
clearly  explained  in  the  article  by  John 
V.  Bernard,  the  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Green  River  since  1948,  and  a  recipi- 
ent of  a  doctorate  in  education  from  the 
University  of  Wyoming  at  Laramie,  Wyo. 

I  oc»nmend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  am  pleased  to  call  it  to  their 
attention  and  to  the  attention  of  all  in 
America  who  are  Interested  In  unusual 
accomplishments  of  educational  institu- 
tions. 

The  article  follows: 
OuB    Best   High   Schools — Scizncz   in   thk 
Small  School;   Gbeen  River,  Wyo. 
(By  John  V.  Bernard) 

The  most  Improbable  place  one  might  ex- 
pect to  find  an  outstanding  high  school 
would  be  In  the  Green  River  area  of  Wyo- 
ming— a  relatively  Isolated,  sparsely  popu- 
lated country.  180  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
the  nearest  metropolitan  area,  and  a  region 
more  noted  for  the  abundance  of  rainbow 
trout,  antelope,  deer,  and  elk  than  for  peo- 
ple. Here  a  high  school  exists  which  has 
been  rated  as  one  of  the  top  10  in  the  Nation 
in  the  teaching  of  physics.  It  has  consist- 
ently won  superior  ratings  In  science  and 
industrial  arts  fairs,  in  National  Forensic 
League  performances,  in  music  festivals  and 
art  exhibits,  and  in  athletic  events. 

What  has  produced  this  One  high  school? 
Nearly  a  decade  ago,  the  school  administra- 
tion decided  that  special  emphasis  should  be 
given  to  the  teaching  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics in  order  to  meet  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing demands  of  modem  technology  in  a  nu- 
clear and  space-conscious  world.  Science 
classes  soon  took  on  a  new  import£ince  and 
dimension.  The  science  club  was  revitalized. 
To  spend  time  outside  school  working  on 
new.  challenging  science  projects  became  the 
accepted  practice  for  students.  In  January 
1958  a  Green  River  High  School  student  fired 
a  rocket  to  such  heights  (approximately 
4.000  feet)  that  he  received  nationwide  pub- 
licity. Students  vied  with  each  other  in 
making  plants  and  rats  radioactive.  The 
Southwest  Wyoming  District  Science  Pair 
was  organized,  and  later  it  become  an  n.npiia.1 
event,  with  Green  River  High  School  the  host 
school  and  one  of  its  science  teachers  the 
permanent  director. 

In  April  1960  a  student  project,  the  Down- 
fall of  Parity,  took  first  prize  at  the  Wyoming 
State  Science  Fair  and  was  a  finalist  at  the 
National  Science  Fair  In  Indianapolis.  An 
outstanding  entry  In  the  Colorado- Wyoming 
Bl -State  Science  Pair  at  Boulder  in  April 
1962  was  a  project  on  nuclear  magnetic 
resonance — the  work  of  a  Green  River  fresh- 
man. In  1963  two  Green  River  entries, 
aerodynamic  design  of  road  vehicles  and  a 
study  of  matrix  algebra,  won  in  State  com- 
petition and  were  exhibited  at  the  bistate 
fair  at  Boulder. 

The  population  of  the  school  district  is 
approximately  5.000,  and  Its  great  distance 
from  other  centers  of  population  creates  a 
high  commimity  Intere^  In  local  enter- 
prises, especially  the  school  and  Its  Mtlvl- 
tles.  This  healthy  Interest  is  dramatically 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  voters  have  never 
defeated  a  school  bond  issue,  the  most  recent 
having  been  pasbed  by  a  vote  of  about  S 
tol. 

High  community  interest  and  spirit  are 
responsible  for  the  excellent  caliber  of  school 
board  trustees.  Being  a  member  of  the 
school  board  In  Green  River  Is  looked  upon 
as  a  great  honor  and  a  serious  responsibility, 


and  competition  for  school  board  posts  is 
often  very  keen.  The  axiom  that  good 
schools  are  synonymous  with  good  school 
board  members  is  reflected  in  the  progres- 
sive school  policies  of  Green  River. 

Although  Wyoming  Is  pritnarily  an  agrar- 
ian State,  this  district  Lb  to  a  great  extent 
Indxistrlal.  It  Is  an  Important  division  point 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  now  Is 
recognized  as  the  largest  trona  mining  area 
in  the  world.  Development  of  these  trona 
mines  and  refineries  hajs  occurred  within  the 
last  15  years.  Three  chemical  mine-refinery 
complexes  are  now  in  operation.  An  effec- 
tive public  relations  program  aimed  at  local 
industries  and  their  employees  has  resiilted 
in  energetic  support  for  the  school  program. 

The  chemical  plants  actively  encourage 
yoimg  people  to  study  science.  A  scholar- 
ship is  awarded  each  year  to  the  outstanding 
senior  at  Green  River  High  School  by  one 
of  the  trona  companies.  These  companies 
furnish  Judges  for  the  Southwest  District 
Science  Pair,  and  together  with  several  busi- 
ness people  and  business  houses,  give  gen- 
erously to  help  finance  an  excellent  science 
fair  in  the  local  area.  Their  personnel  are 
made  available  as  Judges  at  fairs  or  as  lec- 
turers at  the  high  school.  The  companies 
donate  their  time  freely  in  lowing  the  stu- 
dents their  processes  and  new  developments. 
By  Mtnesslng  production  and  talking  with 
scientists  in  action,  students  can  obtain  val- 
uable basic  data.  Thus,  a  fertile  climate  for 
scientific  interest  Is  established  through  the 
help  of  practical  scientists  in  industry. 

Conventional  techniques  are  still  xised  in 
teaching  all  phases  of  science  at  Green 
River,  where  a  strong  emph£isls  of  funda- 
mental concepts  has  alwaye  been  stressed. 
Every  attempt  Is  made  to  avoid  prosaic  pat- 
terns, principally  by  involving  the  students 
In  purposeful  experimentation  and  by  chal- 
lenging them  with  advanced  work  to  the 
limit  of  their  ability. 

In  the  fall  of  1962,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Biology  Teachers  eelected  as  the 
outstanding  biology  teacher  of  Wyoming  a 
teacher  from  this  high  school.  This  teacher 
has  written  a  manual  entitled  "Laboratory 
Guide  to  Experimental  Rat  Surgery." 

To  make  biology  an  exciting  subject,  an 
atypical  approach  Is  used.  In  the  initial 
course,  required  of  all  students.  Instead  of 
emphasis  on  a  great  mass  of  detail  and 
theory,  the  accent  is  placed  on  guided  ele- 
mentary experimentation  to  provide  the 
student  with  a  basic  understanding  of  living 
processes.  Student  proJectB  have  ranged 
from  training  a  rat  to  walk  on  a  tlghtwlre, 
to  Inducing  beriberi  in  rata  through  strict 
dietary  control,  and  to  rat  surgery.  Typical 
of  the  experiments  Is  one  In  which  sopho- 
more students  successfully  rejnoved  the  pan- 
creas from  a  pregnant  rat.  Until  the  birth 
of  the  baby  rats,  the  mother  failed  to  show 
any  signs  of  diabetes,  but  shortly  afterward, 
diabetes  became  apparent,  demonstrating 
that  even  in  the  embryonic  stage,  the  sup- 
ply of  insulin  from  the  young  rats  was 
EXifflcient  to  maintain  good  health  in  the 
mother.  In  addition  to  the  usual  biological 
apparatus,  the  students  have  had  a  minia- 
ture zoo,  consisting  of  an  alligator,  mon- 
keys, snakes,  rats,  aquariums,  and  desert 
terrarlums  to  entice  their  interest. 

Since  last  September,  the  biology  depart- 
ment at  Green  River  High  School  has  been 
taking  part,  along  with  70  other  high  schools 
In  the  Nation,  in  an  experimental  program 
developed  by  the  Biological  Sciences  Cur- 
riculuin  Study  Group,  Educational  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Institute  of  Biological 
Sciences,  supported  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  The  courses  differ  from  tra- 
ditional courses  in  that  they  place  greater 
empliasis  on  molecular  and  oellular  biology; 
they  stress  Investigation  aad  principles — 
the  universal  rather  than  the  applied  aspects 
of  biology.  The  teacher  does  not  supply  the 
student  with  the  answers.    He  discovers  them 


for     himself     through     thought-provoking 
questions. 

When  a  vice  president  of  a  major  corpora- 
tion indicates  that  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  products  it  now  E3ll8  were  not  even  in 
existence  10  years  ago,  it  is  apparent  that 
4  years  of  high  school  is  too  short  a  time 
to  acquire  the  ba&ic  knowledge  needed  in 
the  world  today.  This  fact  has  been  recog- 
nized, and  a  continuous  curriculum  study 
committee  made  up  of  teachers  from  grades 
1  through  12  has  been  established.  The 
programs  in  science,  math,  English,  music, 
and  other  subjects  are  a  continuation  and 
development  of  courses  presented  in  the 
elementary  and  Jimior  high  schools. 

The  elementary  teachers  have  found  that 
the  new  math  has  helped  prepare  children  for 
higher  math,  since  It  uses  techniques  and 
terminology  that  do  not  have  to  be  unlearned 
but  rather  are  carried  on  to  the  higher  grade 
levels.  The  basic  skills  are  stressed  thor- 
oughly as  in  the  past,  since  they  are  an 
essential  p>art  of  any  math  program. 

As  curriculum  changes  have  been  made 
from  year  to  year,  the  facility  has  carried 
on  a  program  of  parent  orientation,  making 
for  the  ready  acceptance  of  changes.  For  ex- 
ample, night  classes  >ere  organized  in  the 
new  math  to  keep  parents  abreast  of  the  pro- 
gram and  to  eliminate  the  always  present 
resistance  to  change. 

The  program  of  accelerated  modern  math  Is 
continued  In  the  Junior  high  (seventh  and 
eighth  grades).  Algebra  I,  usually  given  in 
the  ninth  grade,  is  offered  to  eighth-grade 
students  who  show  exceptional  aptitude  in 
math.  Selection  Is  based  on  the  students' 
grades  and  teacher  recommendations,  as  well 
as  a  prognostic  examination,  the  Iowa  Apti- 
tude Test,  given  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
grade.  The  student  who  takes  algebra  in 
the  eighth  grade  has  the  opportunity  to  com- 
plete 5  years  of  high  school  mathematics  be- 
fore graduation. 

In  the  science  field,  as  In  mathematics, 
there  exist  both  horizontal  and  vertical  cor- 
relation of  subject  matter  and  techniques. 
The  elementary  school  science  program  is 
aimed  at  the  understanding  and  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  world  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
total  environment.  Students  tire  introduced 
to  the  scientific  method  and  to  the  steps  in 
problem  solving.  At  this  age  more  than  at 
any  other,  the  wonder,  excitement,  and  thrill 
a  younngster  has  from  a  discovery  of  his 
own.  and  the  values  he  attaches  to  his  find- 
ings, leave  lasting  Impressions  and  awaken 
desires  to  probe  further  into  the  ever-ad- 
vancing perimeters  of  science.  In  their  zest 
for  knowledge,  the  youngsters  have  absorbed 
so  much  that  their  parents,  many  of  whom 
are  college  graduates,  are  amazed.  Things 
are  now  Included  In  the  elementary  science 
program  which  were  not  In  their  course  of 
study  until  high  school. 

The  same  philosophy  is  the  basis  of  the 
Junior  high  science  program,  which  stresses 
the  stimulation  of  as  many  sensory  receptors 
as  possible.  Taste,  for  example,  was  used  In  a 
chemistry  experiment  that  surprised  some 
pupils.  Applying  the  elementary  knowledge 
of  mixing  hydrochloric  acid  and  sodltma  hy- 
droxide until  neutral,  pupils  produced  com- 
mon table  salt.  At  this  age  they  were 
skeptical  of  the  result  until  they  tasted  the 
final  product  On  making  salt  the  students 
became  aware  of  the  presence  of  atoms,  mo- 
lecular weights,  and  elementary  chemical 
equations. 

Chemistry  is  the  senior  high  school  is 
based  on  imaginative  thinking  about  the 
question  of  the  how  and  why  of  facts.  The 
course  is  presented  as  a  historical  compila- 
tion of  facts  and  events  rather  than  as  a 
known  and  Inflexible  body  of  knowledge.  It 
was  planned  to  Incorporate  some  of  the  best 
points  of  the  Chemical  Education  Materials 
Study  (CHEM).  a  group  appointed  by  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  and  the  Chemi- 
cal Bond  Approach  (CBA).  a  small  group  of 
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chemists  financed  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  but  to  keep  tiie  course  within 
the  capabilities  of  the  high  school  student. 
In  the  laboratory,  students  are  given  fewer 
instructions  in  more  advanced  experiments, 
and  in  some  cases,  none.  One  of  the  stu- 
dents is  currently  trying  to  extract  alkaloids 
from  sagebrush  (abundant  in  the  area) ;  an- 
other is  trying  to  determine  the  effects  of 
various  factors  on  the  rate  of  crystal  growth. 
The  better  students  are  encouraged  to  do 
research  on  their  own  in  projects  which  coin- 
cide with  their  own  interests. 

The  most  up-to-date  presentation  of 
l^hysics,  the  Physical  Science  Study  Com- 
mittee phjrsics  cotirse,  is  used  in  the  high 
school.  The  text  is  Physics,  written  by  the 
committe,  which  is  financed  by  the  National 
Science,  Sloan,  and  Ford  Foundations.  Stu- 
dents soon  realize  that  physics  Is  not  static 
but  continually  evolves  from  basic  research 
and  Inquiries.  These  concepts  are  developed 
by  thorough  exploration  in  the  laboratory 
and  analysis  of  the  text.  For  example,  the 
development  of  a  model  is  used  to  explain  the 
behavior  of  light.  From  this  laboratory  ex- 
periments and  study  of  the  text,  the  stu- 
dent first  asstimes  that  light  Is  similar  to 
particles.  Information  is  then  presented  in 
a  series  of  experiments  which  show  that  the 
I>article  model  is  not  satisfactory  in  every 
respect,  and  that  a  wave  model  can  better 
explain  most  of  the  phenomena  associated 
with  light.  This  type  of  physics  study  simul- 
taneously heightens  a  student's  Interest  in 
higher  mathematics  because  it  demonstrates 
that  physics  Is  the  application  of  mathe- 
matics to  matter  in  action. 

The  Green  River  High  School  Science  Club 
is  affiliated  with  State  and  National  organi- 
zations and  has  a  branch  organization 
within  itself,  the  Junior  Engineering  Tech- 
nical Society.  Currently  utilizing  methods 
learned  in  the  physics  courses,  the  club  Is 
building  a  gas  laser.  The  laser  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  inventions  of  re- 
cent years  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
active  areas  of  scientific  research.  The  stu- 
dents' working  model  has  been  financed  by 
the  science  club. 

The  annual  science  fair  has  continued  to 
create  an  ever  higher  degree  of  Interest,  and 
has  had  to  move  from  the  school  gymnasium 
to  a  larger  exhibit  hall.  Projects  can  be  in 
any  field  of  science,  engineering,  or  mathe- 
matics and  can  be  the  work  of  either  a  single 
individual  or  a  group;  however,  only  exhibits 
submitted  by  individuals  are  eligible  for 
scholarship  awards.  The  University  of 
Wyoming  has  been  very  cooperative  in  such 
ways  as  supplying  Information  and  furnish- 
ing judges  for  the  science  fairs. 

In  addition  to  equipping  students  for 
everyday  living,  the  mathematics  curriculum 
of  the  high  school  strives  to  prepare  the  po- 
tential scientist  for  college  work.  Recogni- 
tion of  new  subject  matter,  such  as  logic, 
probability  and  statistics,  topology,  and  mod- 
ern abstract  algebra,  has  created  new  needs 
in  math  curriculum.  The  recommendations 
of  the  School  Mathematics  Study  Group,  an 
NEA  affiliate,  and  the  Commission  on  Mathe- 
matics, appointed  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  have  been  followed  In 
planning  this  course  of  study. 

It  must  not  be  construed  from  what  has 
been  said  that  an  Inordinate  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  science  program  to  the 
detriment  of  the  rest  of  the  curriculum. 
This  facet  of  the  curriculum  has  been 
.'itressed.  since  it  reflects  the  public  interest 
in  science  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
rest  of  the  program  is  considered  to  be 
equally  important.  A  similar  balance  of 
training  in  the  fundamentals  teamed  with 
allied  activities  has  produced  much  that  is 
wortli  while. 

In  the  field  of  English  and  speech.  Green 
River  High  School  was  given  the  National 
Forensic  League  award  for  outstanding  work 
in  1958 — one  of  the  smallest  schools  in  the 


United  States  to  receive  it.  The  speech  pro- 
gram hxtfi  ranged  from  the  solid  core  of  de- 
bate to  the  production  at  such  plays  as  '"Hie 
Robe,"  "Bye-Bye  Birdie."  and  "Flnlan's  Rain- 
bow." The  latter  two  combined  the  reeotiroes 
of  both  the  English  and  music  departments. 
Students  at  Green  River  High  School  have 
excelled  in  other  activities.  Since  1958.  the 
high  school  annual  has  been  rated  first  in 
Its  class  In  5  out  of  7  years,  and  one  year,  best 
in  the  State  in  all  classes.  Directly  ccMre- 
lated  with  social  studies,  English,  and  speech 
was  the  innovation  of  an  annual  student- 
legislature  assMnbly.  in  which  students  from 
the  entire  southwest  area  of  Wyoming  par- 
ticipate. The  school  was  one  of  two  in  the 
State  which  was  asked  to  participate  in 
Project  Talent,  a  test  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Education  to  explore  the  uti- 
lization of  human  talents. 

The  industrial  arts  ]MX>gram  is  geared  to 
the  demands  of  local  industry  and  to  the 
needs  of  the  students  not  planning  to  attend 
college.  As  an  example  of  the  interest  in 
this  field,  the  department  originated  the 
State  Industrial  Arts  Fair,  another  annvial 
event,  now  held  at  various  schools  through- 
out the  State.  In  the  1964  model-car  com- 
petition sponsored  by  the  Fisher  Body  Crafts- 
man's Guild,  one  student  designed  and  built 
a  model  of  such  excellence  that  he  won  the 
senior  division  first-place  award  for  the  State 
of  Wyoming. 

Green  River  recognizes  that  the  classroom 
teacher  is  the  keystone  in  the  educational 
organization.  The  selection  of  outstanding 
teachers  is  a  continuing  and  Intensive  pro- 
cedure. Salary  scales,  physical  plant,  sup- 
plies, and  climate  are  some  of  the  factors  that 
attract  teachers  to  a  oonununity,  but  Green 
River  believes  that  the  reputation  established 
by  a  school  Is  equally  important  in  getting 
good  teachers.  The  high  regard  in  which  the 
school  is  held  throughout  the  State  and 
among  student  teech^i^  and  university  place- 
ment centers  has  been  ol  tremendous  assist- 
ance in  the  Job  of  recrtiiting.  Prospective 
teachers  are  aware  of  the  educational  cli- 
mate. In  conunenting  on  why  he  chose  Green 
River,  a  teacher  new  to  the  system  said  that 
he  had  heard  of  the  report  between  adnUn- 
Istrators  and  teachers  and  of  the  board- 
minded  oonununity  not  fearful  of  intellec- 
tual freedom. 

Green  River  has  a  strong  nucleus  of  capa- 
ble teachers  who  have  remained  in  the 
system.  It  Is  also  part  of  the  procurement 
policy  to  secure  young,  dynamic  teachers 
who  are  working  on  their  higher  degrees, 
even  though  they  will  stay  with  vis  c«ily  a 
few  years.  While  we  have  them,  the  stu- 
dents reap  the  benefit  of  their  most  ener- 
getic and  productive  years.  This  combina- 
tion of  old  and  new  has  avoided  the  develop- 
ment of  a  parochialism  in  ideas  and  meth- 
ods. 

The  administration  must  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  good  teachers  are 
stimulated  so  they  continue  to  be  good 
teachers.  The  closeness  of  personal  contact 
between  administrators  and  teachers  facili- 
tates the  recognition  of  each  teacher  as  an 
individual  and  underscores  the  importance 
of  his  day-to-day  work.  It  promotes  the  de- 
velopment of  pride  in  being  part  of  a  good 
school.  For  teachers  to  do  their  best  work, 
they  must  have  good  classroom  equipment. 
In  addition,  the  administration  of  the  salary 
scale  is  tempered  by  an  awareness  that  qual- 
ity tefu;hlng  cannot  be  measured  solely  by 
the  amount  of  training  and  years  of  ex- 
perience. 

In  essence,  what  has  been  achieved  here  is 
the  outgrowth  of  an  educational  philosophy 
developed  by  the  citizens  and  school  person- 
nel. Even  though  children  are  taught  in 
groups,  learning  is  an  individual  process. 
With  the  ever- Increasing  acceleration  In 
learning,  it  still  must  be  crystal  cleEir  that 
children  are  not  small  adults;  they  have  a 
psychology   of  their   own.     Enthusiasm   for 


knowledge  and  learning  must  be  transf»red 
from  teacher  to  student,  who  In  turn  derel- 
c^is  bis  interest  through  work  and  with  ef- 
fort. A  hundred  years  ago,  Horace  Mann 
said,  "A  teacher  who  is  attempting  to  teach 
without  inspiring  the  pupil  with  a  desire  to 
learn  is  hammering  on  cold  iron."  This  is 
still  true.  A  teacher  must  also  have  freedom 
from  harassment  and  freedom  to  teach  dif- 
ferently. 

It  is  om*  belief  that  education  in  a  democ- 
racy gives  everyone  the  equal  right  to  be- 
come unequal  as  rapidly  as  his  natural  abil- 
ity and  determination  will  allow.  Within 
the  framework  of  excellent  teaching  and  ad- 
ministrative guidance,  the  students  at  Green 
River  are  consciously  provided  the  means 
to  develop  In  this  manner. 


Proposed  Voting  Rights  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH   C&BOLIMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  ol  Senators  a  very 
impressive  editorial  from  the  March  25, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Savannah  Evening 
Press,  of  Savanna,  Ga.  The  editorial  is 
entitled  "Shifting  Minds  and  Promises 
Kept."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  excellent  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Savannah  Evening  Press,  Mar.  25. 

1965] 

Shifting  Minds  and  Promises  Keft 

When  he  spoke  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  on  March  15,  President  Johnson  said 
of  his  voting  rights  legislation:  "While  I  have 
proposed  to  you  other  measures  to  serve  the 
strengthening  of  our  free  society  and  the 
happiness  of  our  free  people.  I  regard  action 
on  the  measures  proposed  In  this  message  to 
be  first  In  priority.  •   •   ••• 

Since  that  time  the  legislative  wheels  on 
Capitol  Hill  have  emitted  the  definite  sounds 
of  gears  being  meshed  together  against  their 
natural  motion.  Arm  twisting  is  definitely 
the  order  of  the  day,  so  much  so  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  told  by  the 
leadership  that  they  will  get  no  recess  for 
Easter  unless  the  voting  rights  bill  clears 
the  decks. 

This  type  of  attitude  flies  into  the  face  of 
the  best  tradition  of  the  Congress,  particu- 
larly the  Senate  which  is  regarded  as  the 
slow,  deliberative  body.  Additionally,  no 
worthwhile  legislation  has  ever  materialized 
as  the  result  of  the  ramrod  process. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  proposal 
for  Federal  election  registrars  has  found  its 
way  to  the  floor  of  Congress.  In  1891,  the 
House  passed  a  bill  offered  by  Representative 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  the  Massachusetts  Re- 
publican, which  called  for  the  appointment 
of  Federal  ofQcials  of  both  parties  on  election 
boards  in  any  congressional  district  upon  the 
petition  of  500  voters. 

The  Senate  debated  the  bill  for  46  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  majority  attempted 
to  put  through  a  cloture  resolution  requir- 
ing orUy  a  majority  vote.  Pour  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  without  adjournment  fol- 
lowed but  it  failed  to  break  the  filibuster. 
The  proposal  of  a  fc»x;e  bill  was  then  aban- 
doned, never  to  be  taken  up  again  in  the 
Senate. 
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The  Ironies  of  politics  are  Indeed  strange. 
Two  years  later  when  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  Lodge  made  historic  use  of  the  fill- 
buster  himself.  Thus,  we  see  that  shifting 
minds  In  politics  are  not  unusual,  although 
the  Issues  at  times  make  It  difficult  to  square 
one's  conscience. 

Presldetit  Johnson  Is  getting  praise  from 
some  civil  rights  organizations  for  his  pro- 
posal of  Federal  intervention  within  the 
States  to  assure  voting  rights  for  Negroes. 

Tet  It  Is  not  so  long  ago  that  Mr.  Johnson 
had  a  totally  different  view  of  the  propriety 
and  constitutionality  of  any  attempt  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  Intrude  in  State  and 
local  elections  and  to  take  from  the  States 
their  rights  under  the  Constitution  to  qualify 
voters. 

On  May  22.  1948,  tn  Austin,  Tex.,  Johnson 
said:  "This  civil  rights  program,  about  which 
you  have  heard  so  much.  Is  a  farce  and  a 
sham — an  effort  to  set  up  a  police  state  in 
the  guise  of  Uberty.  I  am  opposed  to  that 
program.  I  fo\ight  It  In  Congress.  It  is  the 
province  of  the  State  to  run  Its  own 
elections." 

We  are  told  that  consistency  is  the  bane  of 
small  minds.  A  man  who  was  a  100  percent 
segregationist  up  to  1957,  and  66  percent 
segregationist  between  1957  and  1960,  as 
Judged  by  his  rollcall  votes  in  the  Senate, 
has  accomplished  a  complete  somersault.  As 
one  Washington  news  rep(»^  put  it  during 
last  year's  presidential  campaign.  "Johnson 
saw  his  presidential  chances  In  1964  severely 
limited  by  his  southern  identification."  So 
he  sloughed  off  that  old  skin  for  a  new 
Image. 

But  there  Is  more  Involved  than  Jxist  the 
changed  Image  of  the  man  who  currently 
occupies  the  White  House. 

We  hold  to  the  belief  that  numerous  sec- 
tions of  the  Johnson  proposed  legislation  are 
clearly  unconstitutional  and  that  the  Con- 
gress would  do  well  to  think  long  and  hard 
about  enacting  such  a  measure. 

Let  us  assume,  however,  for  the  purposes 
of  discussion  that  the  provisions  are  consti- 
tutional. This  concession  and  enactment  of 
legislation  will  not  mean  that  peace  and  tran- 
quility will  prevail  in  the  Nation — from  a 
iraclal  viewpoint. 

James  Farmer,  national  director  of  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  has  already 
served  notice  In  Washington — at  Judiciary 
square — that  quick  passage  of  the  President's 
voter  registration  bill  will  not  end  civil  rights 
demonstrations.  "To  relax  pressure  now 
w^ould  be  to  relax  progress,"  his  audience 
was  told. 

Herbert  Woods,  Washington  director  of 
CORE,  spelled  out  seven  immediate  demands 
upon   the  Federal   Government: 

"That  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
stop  taking  notes  and  start  arresting  peo- 
ple; the  FBI  enforce  present  civil  rights  laws; 
that  brutality.  Intimidation  and  murder  in 
connection  with  civil  rights  demonstrations 
be  made  a  Federal  offense;  that  the  FBI  In- 
vestigate on  a  day-to-day  basis  Instead  of 
only  when  sensational  events  happen;  that 
Congress  paSs  quick  voter  legislation;  that 
Congresmen  be  unseated  where  large  per- 
centages of  voter  discrimination  occurs;  and 
that  new  elections  be  held  within  9 
months  after  discriminated  voters  have  been 
registered." 

The  threat  made  by  Farmer  Is  no  idle 
one;  we  need  only  recall  events  in  various 
parts  of  the  Nation  prior  1»  the  election  last 
year. 

There  were  lots  of  loud  pronouncements 
that  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
would  bring  an  end  to  the  various  racial 
demonstrations.  Events  certainly  proved 
the  predictions  wrong;  but  not  the  promises 
of  some  civil  rights  organizations. 

It  Is  an  open  secret  that  leaders  of  these 
organizations  agreed  to  a  truce  during  the 
critical  period  of  the  presidential  campaign 
so  as  not  to  embfirass  their  candidate,  the 


man  from  Texas.  Had  the  demonstrations 
been  waged  with  preconv«ntlon  fury,  a 
larger  segment  of  the  public  presimiably 
would  have  voted  for  Barry  Goldwater  and 
these  groups  feared  the  Arizona  senator. 

The  passage  of  time  has  proven  this  point: 
when  the  civil  rights  leaders  promise  to 
demonstrate,  that  they  will. 

With  the  vow  already  In  the  record.  It 
brings  us  to  this  question:  Why  the  rush  to 
pass  the  voter  registration  bill?  It  appar- 
ently will  solve  nothing  and  deter  not  one 
single  demonstration. 

If  President  Johnson  has  any  sincere  wish 
In  his  dreams  of  a  Great  Society,  he  had 
best  put  on  his  thinking  cap  and  devise  some 
method  of  bringing  these  demonstrations  to 
a  grinding,  screeching  halt.  Lacking  this 
action,  there  soon  will  be  no  society  left  to 
be  great  or  otherwise. 

The  leaders  of  some  of  the  so-called  civU 
rights  groups  have  openly  declared  war  on 
all  the  legal  concepts  of  this  Nation  and  the 
several  States.  It  cannot  continue  and  es- 
pecially with  the  open  or  Implied  sanction  of 
the  Nation's  Chief  Executive. 

The  President  must  recognize  the  nature 
of  his  enemy  for  what  and  who  he  is.  To- 
morrow may  be  too  late. 


AI  Yemen — Cold  War  Crossroads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE6ENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  March 
22  issue  of  Washington  Report  carries 
a  very  interesting  article  written  by  De- 
Witt  Copp,  managing  editor,  which  I 
recommend  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows : 

Al  Yemen — Cold  War  Chossro.'^ds 
Al  Yemen  means  "the  right  hand"  In 
Arabic.  The  country  of  Yemen  takes  Its 
name  from  Its  location  in  respect  to  the  Holy 
City  of  Mecca,  and  not  from  its  geographic 
position.  If  it  did.  it  might  be  called  the 
Heel  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  It  Is  a  heel 
washed  by  the  Red  Sea  along  250  miles  of 
coastline,  extending  from  the  strategic  strait 
of  Bab  el-Mandeb,  Saudi  Arabia's  south- 
western tip. 

With  a  population  of  something  less  than 
5  mUlion  living  within  an  area  of  75,000 
square  miles,  this  tiny  land  of  antiquity  has 
been,  since  September  1962,  the  scene  of 
conflict.  It  is  a  conflict  vrtiich  presently 
Involves  over  50,000  Egyptian  troops  com- 
mitted to  outright  aggression  through  the 
political  ambitions  of  President  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser.  But  underlying  this  fact,  there  runs 
a  line  of  direction  from  Moscow  to  Cairo 
which  antedates  the  attack  on  Yemen  and 
which  reveals  an  overall  plan  of  action  more 
subtle  and  devious  than  is  generally  known. 

SOVIETS  Am  YEMEN 

At  the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis  in  October 
1956.  Yemen's  monarch.  Imam  Ahmed,  armed 
with  Soviet  weapons,  began  sjxjradlc  war- 
fare along  his  country's  ill-deflned  southern 
border  against  the  forces  of  the  British 
protectorate  of  Aden. 

The  British  resisted,  however,  ai^d  by 
March  1957,  had  temporarily  put  an  end  to 
the  Imam's  plan.  The  British  then  reported 
to  the  United  Nations  that  Yemen  had  gotten 
her  arms  from  Nasser  and  the  Soviet  bloc. 

By  August  1957,  Imam  Ahmed  was  ready 
to  try  again.  He  had  received  six  shiploads 
of  arms  from   the   Soviets,   Including   T-34 


tanks.  The  British  responded  In  kind  and 
once  more  put  an  end  to  his  efforts.  But 
Soviet  technical  and  military  aid  continued 
to  flow  In. 

In  early  1958.  while  Nasser  and  Ahmed 
were  dickering  over  the  Jointly  formed 
United  Arab  States,  Yemen's  Crown  Prince 
Saif  al-Islam  al-Badr  was  making  a  grand 
tour  of  the  Communist  countries.  He  re- 
turned home  with  trade  agreements  from  10 
of  the  same,  including  Red  China. 

By  the  middle  of  that  year,  Soviet  tech- 
nicians were  at  work  at  Yemen's  major  Red 
Sea  port  of  Hodelda  with  plans  first  to 
transform  it  Into  a  modern  base  and  then 
to  staff  it  with  their  own  people. 

In  1961  Ahmed  withdrew  from  Nasser's 
union,  totally  disenchanted  with  Egypt's 
leader.  A  year  later,  in  September,  he  died 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  well-traveled  son. 
Mohammed  al-Badr.  Al-Badr 's  rule  lasted 
exactly  1  week.  At  dawn,  on  September 
26,  1962,  his  newly  appointed  chief  of  staff. 
Col.  Abdullah  al-Salal,  supported  by  pro- 
Nasser  elements  in  the  army  utilizing  Rus- 
slon-bmlt  tanks  and  weapons,  attacked  the 
royal  palace  at  San'a  and  the  walls  came 
tumbling  down.  The  wily  al-Badr.  however, 
had  escaped  into  the  mountains.  Upon 
seizing  power,  al-Salal  declared  himself  Prime 
Minister,  and  it  took  Just  4  days  for  the 
Soviets  to  grant  oCRcial  recognition. 

AL-BADR    BEATS     NASSER 

On  October  7,  1962.  came  the  first  report 
of  al-Badr 's  escape.  Nasser  announced  that 
his  3,000  troops  already  In  Yemen,  would 
finish  the  Job  al-Salal  had  bungled.  Shortly 
thereafter,  as  world  attention  became  riveted 
on  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  al-Badr  counter- 
attacked and  full-scale  war  developed.  Nasser 
rushed  in  Soviet  guns,  tanks.  Jets,  and  20,000 
of  his  men.  The  King's  barefoot  fighters, 
Zaidi  Moslems,  of  the  fiercely  faithful  Shl'a 
sect,  drove  back  and  demoralized  Nasser's 
elite  warriors.  With  supplies  from  Saudi 
Ai^bla  and  Jordan,  al-Badr's  guerrillas  ac- 
tually began  to  move  forward. 

In  December  1962  the  U.S.  Government 
agreed  to  recognize  al-Salal's  rule  on  the 
promise  that  Nasser  would  withdraw  his 
troops.  Instead  of  living  up  to  his  end  of 
the  bargain,  Nasser  reinforced  his  troops  and, 
through  the  winter  months  and  Into  the  early 
spring,  the  fighting  continued. 

Following  a  factfinding  mission  by  U.N. 
Under  Secretary  Ralph  Bunch,  U.S.  diplo- 
mat Ellsworth  Bunker  came  up  with  a  plan 
to  bring  peace  to  Yemen.  Under  It,  Nasser 
again  agreed  to  withdraw  his  forces  If  Saudi 
Arabia  promised  to  halt  its  aid  to  the  Royal- 
ists. To  make  stu-e  the  promise  was  kept, 
U.N.  observers  would  patrol  a  strip  12  miles 
wide  along  Yemen's  border  with  Saudi  Arabia. 
Once  again  Nasser  was  taken  at  his  word,  the 
worth  of  which  he  proved  by  replacing  the 
troops  he  withdrew  from  Yemen  with  fresh 
ones. 

RENEWr  FIGHTING   IN    YEMEN 

In  May  1963,  al-Badr  announced  the 
Egyptians  had  not  lived  up  to  their  pledge 
and  began  a  new  offensive.  -The  fighting 
became  heavy  and  sustained.  Its  echoes 
began  to  reverberate  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  Security  Council  finally  got 
down  to  a  serious  discussion  of  the  situa- 
tion. On  June  11,  1963.  it  passed  a  resolu- 
tion 10  to  0,  with  the  Soviets  abstaining,  to 
send  a  200-man  observation  team  to  Yemen 
for  2  months  on  condition  the  cost  would 
be  paid  by  Saudi  Arabia  and  Nasser's  United 
Arab  Republic.  The  team  was  to  have  three 
purposes:  (1)  To  supervise  the  withdrawal 
of  28,000  Egyptian  troops;  (2)  to  end  Saudi 
Arabian  aid;  (3)  to  demilitarize  the  already 
mentioned  strip  along  the  Yemenl-Saudl 
border. 

Heading  the  truce  team  was  Sweden's 
MaJ.  Gen.  Carl  (Bull)  von  Horn.  A  veteran 
of  the  Gaza  strip  and  the  Congo,  he  had  gone 
to  Yemen  in  April  and  had  predicted  the  war 
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could  go  for  10  years.  Not  so  his  commander 
in  chief,  U  Thant.  who  saw  the  finish  "with- 
in 2  to  4  months."  Between  July  and  the 
end  of  October  1963,  the  U.N.  team  generally 
accomplished  two-thirds  of  Its  assigned  mis- 
sion. However,  the  most  Important  condi- 
tion for  success,  the  removal  of  Egyptian 
troops,  it  was  unable  to  bring  about. 

General  von  Horn  quit  in  disgust  (re- 
portedly over  a  lack  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies) and  by  October  30,  U  Thant's  earlier 
optimism  was  gone  as  he  announced  the 
observation  team  was  to  be  withdrawn.  The 
reason  he  gave  was  Saudi  Arabia's  refusal 
to  pay  any  more  of  her  share  of  the  cost. 
He  admitted  she  had  lived  up  to  her  part 
of  the  bargain  and  the  Egyptians  had  not. 
At  the  last  moment,  the  Saudi  Arabians 
agreed  to  continue  to  help  finance  the  U.N. 
observation  team. 

ARABS    HOLD     CONFERENCE 

In  the  latter  part  of  January  1964.  Nasser 
held  a  summit  conference  of  Arab  leaders. 
Thirteen  nations  were  represented.  When 
the  meeting  concluded,  it  was  announced 
that  progress  on  the  Yemen  issue  had  been 
made,  but  hardly  a  week  had  passed  when, 
on  Febriiary  4,  Saudi  Arabia  announced  it 
had  not  come  to  any  agreement  and  had  not 
even  met  with  any  of  the  Yemen  Republic's 
leaders. 

And  there  the  matter  stood  for  some 
months — President  al-Salal  In  his  shaky  cap- 
ital at  Sana,  his  determined  opponent,  Mo- 
hammed al-Badr.  tenacloxisly  perched  in  the 
motmtalns  and,  back  at  the  pyramids,  Nas- 
ser, trying  to  figure  a  way  out  of  a  very 
expensive  mess  which  by  that  time  had  cost 
t^im  over  $150  million  in  hard  cash  and  a  lot 
of  Sovlet-fumlshed  military  equipment,  not 
to  mention  thousands  of  his  troops  killed 
and  wounded.  As  for  the  United  Nations,  Its 
mission  remained  in  Yemen  until  September 
1964,  observing. 

In  October  1964,  a  second  all-Arab  sum- 
mit meeting  took  place  In  Cairo  and  In  No- 
vember It  was  annotinced  a  "cease  fixe"  had 
been  arranged  with  a  proposed  all-Yemeni 
conference  to  take  place  in  December.  This 
meeting  failed  to  materialize. 

On  March  7,  1965,  an  Associated  Press  re- 
port from  Yemen  told  of  Egyptian  forces 
launching  an  assault  In  northern  Yemen. 
The  attack  appeared  to  be  the  opening  of  a 
spring  offensive. 

Nasser's  cwlglnal  miscalculation  In  believ- 
ing he  could  make  an  easy  conquest  of 
Yemen  has  cost  blm  mightily,  and  his 
prestige  is  on  the  block.  But  the  Soviet  In- 
vestment in  Yemen  is  so  considerable  and  of 
such  long  standing  that  It  will  not  be  lightly 
forfeited.  While  the  fighting  has  been  rag- 
ing In  the  mountains,  the  Soviets  have  com- 
pleted work  on  the  Port  of  Hodelda.  This 
port,  which  Soviet  technicians  now  operate, 
will  accommodate  Soviet  trawlers  whose  real 
purpose  Is  well  known. 

Just  north  of  San'a,  an  11,500-foot  airstrip 
has  also  been  completed  under  Soviet  sujjer- 
vlslon.  It  Is  the  longest  airstrip  In  the 
entire  Middle  East,  and  a  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  its  geographic-military  Importance 
with  regard  to  the  Mediterranean,  Africa,  and 
points  east.  While  the  Soviets  have  con- 
centrated on  shipping  and  aircraft  facilities, 
their  Chinese  comrades  have  built  a  modern 
highway  to  connect  Hodcida  and  San'a.  In 
fact,  investigation  shows  that  for  nearly  a 
decade  Yemen  has  been  a  point  of  Intense 
Communist  Interest  and  activity  for  reasons 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  bettering  the 
social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  Yemeni. 
Al-Badr,  like  his  father  before  him,  wooed 
the  Communists  and  then  was  betrayed  by 
them  because  they  put  their  rubles  on  Nas- 
ser. This  Is  a  reality  he  has  learned  the  hard 
way. 

Nasser  has  been  able  to  finance  his  venture 
in  Yemen  partially  because  he  has  received 


approximately  a  billion  dolltirs  In  various 
forms  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  since  1953.  The  hot 
sands  of  Middle  Eastern  politics  are  shifting 
and  the  United  States  must  decide  If  It  is  to 
Infiuence  these  shifts  or  simply  be  a 
spectator  In  the  high-priced  seats.  A  posi- 
tive change  could  be  started  with  the  re- 
evaluation  by  the  Congress  and  Administra- 
tion of  foreign  aid  for  Nasser's  Egypt. 


Discriminatory  Features  of  Proposed 
Voting  Rights  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Observer  of  March  29,  1965,  in- 
cludes an  editorial  which  warns  against 
the  discriminatory  features  contained  in 
the  President's  proposed  voting  rights 
legislation.  The  editorial  Is  entitled  "A 
Punitive  Bill."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

A  Punitive  Bill 

Emotions — even  In  a  highly  educated,  20th 
century,  automated  democracy — can  run  so 
high  that  men  fear  to  speak  their  minds. 

So  it  has  been  for  almost  a  month,  as  the 
voting  rights  heat  has  built  ever  higher. 
Most  of  those  voices  who  assert  that  men 
should  be  denied  a  vote  because  of  the  color 
of  their  skins  were  stilled  long  ago.  TTie 
only  question  for  most  citizens  has  been 
how  to  bring  about  Negro  suffrage  in  those 
places  where  it  is  denied. 

But  BO  high  has  the  heat  been  built,  so 
p>ell-meU  the  push  to  accommodate  the 
marching  thousands,  that  sensible  questions 
are  being  overlooked.  This  Is  so  even  In  the 
Congress,  that  body  created  to  deliberate 
over  the  drafting  of  the  laws,  to  deliberate  so 
that  correcting  one  Injustice  does  not  sow 
others  In  Its  place. 

The  voting  bill  now  before  Congress  Is 
plainly  punitive  legislation.  If  that  is  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation, 
even  under  emotional  duress,  so  be  It.  But 
let  there  be  no  mistake  that  this  is  what  It  \a. 

It  is  directed  against  six  States:  Alabcmia, 
Georgia,  Loxiislana,  Mississippi,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia.  The  record  of  these 
States  on  Negro  voting  Is  bad  indeed,  viewed 
over  the  past  100  years.  But  Georgia,  Vir- 
ginia, and  South  Carolina  have  been  moving 
to  liberalize,  slow  though  the  movement  may 
sometimes  be.  And  in  each  of  the  six  States 
there  are  citizens  who  do  not  oppress,  citi- 
zens who  in  scores  of  quiet  ways  work  to  keep 
southern  society  together  as  a  segment  of 
American  society — Including  Increasing  the 
Negro  vote.  That  aside,  what  Is  the  Intent — 
to  get  the  Negro  his  vote  or  to  punish  for 
the  Bins  of  the  past? 

It  Lb  tinderstandable  that  there  should  be 
a  desire  to  punish,  particularly  among 
Negroes,  particularly  among  the  more  emo- 
tional, both  Negro  and  white.  But  what  of 
the  bulk  of  the  population — Is  that  its  in- 
tent? Does  it  know  what  this  voting  bill 
provides? 

For  one  thing,  in  effect  It  provides  these 
six  States  can  have  no  literacy  qualifica- 
tions for  voting,  whereas  the  other  States 
can  if  they  bo  wish. 


And  there  Is  no  doubt  that  this  is  aimed 
specifically  at  these  six  States;  a  compli- 
cated formula  has  been  devised  to  make  It 
so.  If  50  percent  or  more  Inhabitants  of  vot- 
ing age  in  a  State  have  been  voting.  Fed- 
eral authorities  will  stay  out. 

The  voter  himself  is  put  under  strictures, 
apparently  to  force  him  to  vote.  For  if  a 
person  once  registered  to  vote  in  these  States 
falls  to  vote  "at  least  once  during  3  consecu- 
tive years  while  listed."  he  is  stricken  from 
the  register.  This  may  be  the  politician's 
dream,  but  It  Is  hardly  In  the  mainstream  of 
the  Nation's  democratic  history. 

One  essential  reason  the  Nation  Is  In  an 
uproar — a  belated  uproar — over  voting  rights 
is  that  what  can  be  denied  a  Negro  in  South 
Carolina  can  perhaps  be  denied  a  Swede  in 
Minnesota  or  a  Jew  In  Kansas  or  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  New  York.  Thus  the  drive  to 
equalize  the   vote,  everjrwhere. 

But  If  six  Southern  States  can  be  made  to 
oonform  to  unusual  voting  standards,  why 
not  Minnesota  and  Kansas  and  New  York? 
And  why,  some  sad  day,  limit  this  punitive 
conformity    to   mere    matters   of    the   vote? 


Hon.  Bradford  Morse  Speaks  on  Civil 
Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or   MASSAC  HTTSETTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  1,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  memorial  meeting  on  Bos- 
ton Common  for  the  Reverend  James 
Reeb,  of  Boston,  who  was  so  cruelly  slain 
In  Selma,  Ala.,  the  genUonan  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Congressman  F.  Bradford 
Morse,  summed  up  in  two  short  phrases 
the  very  heart  of  the  civil  rights  struggle 
today. 

In  commenting  on  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral legislation  and  pledging  his  support 
for  a  bill  that  will  guarantee,  once  and 
for  all,  that  basic  right  of  citizenship — 
the  right  to  vote,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Congressman  Morse, 
said: 

So  long  as  there  are  seoond-class  dtlzens, 
there  can  be  no  first-class  citizenship. 

This  conviction  that  all  Americans  are 
involved  in  the  current  struggle  for  vot- 
ing rights  Is  also  reflected  in  the  Con- 
gressman's declaration  that  "those  who 
march  In  Selma  march  for  us."  It 
seemed  to  me  that  these  two  phrases  re- 
flect the  fundamental  understanding 
that  this  Is  a  truly  national  Issue.  Un- 
til it  is  resolved  in  favor  of  equality,  our 
country  will  be  infected  with  hatred  and 
bigotry. 

The  brief  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  Congressman 
Morse,  spoke  volumes  about  the  century- 
old  battle  for  equality. 

His  statement  rang  true  for  the  thou- 
sands of  people  massed  on  Boston  Com- 
mon that  Simday  and  I  wanted  my  col- 
leagues to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
thou«°hts  by  Inserting  this  reference  to 
the  Congressman's  address  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 
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Propaganda  Fiasco  of  the  Year? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorials  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  Look  magazine,  respec- 
tively, remind  us  again  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  ever  alert  to  use  any  incident 
to  discredit  the  United  States.  We  have 
had  sufficient  evidence  in  the  past  of  the 
effectiveness  with  which  the  Communists 
will  use  propaganda,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  we  continue  to  give 
them  openings  to  discredit  us.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  oxu-  recent  ineptness  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  nonlethal  gas 
in  South  Vietnam  rests  sqviarely  with 
the  administration.  Regrettably,  it  will 
take  many  years  to  erase  the  memories 
of  this  serious  propaganda  defeat. 
The  editorials  follow: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Daily  News] 
Propaganda  F'iasco  op  the  Year? 
The  tT.S.  Information  Agency  Is  said  to  be 
so  concerned  over  the  destructive  psychologi- 
cal Impact  of  disclosures  of  employment  of 
even  a  mild  kind  of  gaa  warfare  In  Vietnam 
that  it  Is  demanding  such  tactics  be  halted 
at  once. 

That  would  be  the  crowning  irony  of  a 
story  replete  with  Irony.  For  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  United  States,  in  its  bum- 
bling, blghearted  way,  was  only  trying  to 
take  a  little  of  the  savagery  out  of  the  savage 
business  of  war.  It  was  trying  to  substitute 
such  things  as  tear  gas  for  biUlets  and  tK>mb6 
where  possible,  especially  where  civilians 
might  be  intermingled  with  enemy  soldiers. 
The  difference  between  this  and  the  bombing 
of  Hiroshima  Is  manifestly  the  difference  be- 
tween day  and  night. 

And  yet  this  relatively  kindly  enterprise 
was  undertaken  with  such  fantastic  inept- 
ness that  Communists  could  plausibly  cry 
"gas  warfare!"  and  "chemical  warfare!"  and 
"the  same  old  American  butchery." 

The  fact  of  the  emplo3?ment  of  the  disa- 
bling gases  was  allowed  to  burst  upon  the 
world  so  suddenly  that  the  Communist  ac- 
cusations preceded  any  U.S.  explanations. 
And  the  explanations,  when  they  came, 
sounded  eml>arrassed  and  defensive. 

There  Is  no  indication.  Indeed,  that  the 
agency  whose  assigned  Job  Is  to  understand 
and  predict  the  impact  of  policy  decisions 
upon  people's  minds— the  USIA— was  ever 
consulted  in  the  matter.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  inferred  from  official  statements  that  the 
field  commanders  had  been  delegated  the 
right  to  employ  the  disabling  gases  whenever 
they  saw  fit.  And  that  is  to  suggest  that  the 
people  in  charge  in  Washington  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  volatility  of  the  idea  of 
gas  warfare  when  unaccompanied  bv  careful 
definition  and  explanation. 

The  affair  may  well  go  into  the  books  as 
the  propaganda  fiasco  of  the  year.  We  hope 
there  will  be  none  such  in  the  future. 


fense  of  the  decision  which  sounded  like  a 
post  hoc  rationalization. 

Certainly,  these  gases  themselves  are  not 
especially  horrifying.  Tear-taducing  and 
natiseatlJQg  chemical  agents  have  been  em- 
ployed to  break  up  riots  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere.  Their  use  in  bftttle,  however, 
recalls  their  antecedents,  World  War  Ts 
phosgene  and  mustard  gases,  giving  them  a 
symbolic  importance  out  of  proportion  to 
their  comparatively  Innocuous  character. 
Military  men  may  call  this  reaction  Irra- 
tional. Nevertheless,  logic  ia  unlikely  to 
alter  public  objection  to  the  Use  of  gas. 

The  decision  for  Vietnam  appears  to  have 
been  reached  without  adequate  considera- 
tion. The  White  House  disclaims  Presiden- 
tial responsibility;  Press  Secretary  Reedy 
says  it  is  "not  the  sort  of  thing"  that  comes 
up  for  high  level  approval. 

As  Commander  in  Chief  arf  the  Armed 
Porces,  the  President  is  of  course  responsible 
for  any  act  undertaken  by  the  military. 
Moreover,  whether  or  not  the  actual  decision 
was  his,  it  should  have  been.  The  United 
States  has  an  uphill  task  winning  inter- 
national approval  for  our  defense  of  Viet- 
nam. Such  understanding  as  we  have 
gained  ought  not  be  dissipated  to  such  small 
purpose,  especially  without  plenty  of  serious 
thought  on  the  part  of  our  President  about 
the  political  consequences. 


Is  the  President  Moving  Too  Slowly 
for  ADA? 


[From  Look  magaiinel 
Gas:  Nobody's  Mistake  but  L.B.J. s 
Nonlethal  gas  may  indeed  be  as  humane 
as  the  Pentagon  claims,  but  its  use  in  Viet- 
nam was  a  political  blunder.  Even  more  so 
was  the  surreptitious  way  in  which  its  use 
was  introduced.  Had  a  calm  announcement 
of  our  readiness  to  use  "riot  control  agents" 
in  certain  situations  been  made  beforehand, 
the  bad  propaganda  effect  could  have  been 
minimized.  Instead  Secretaries  Rusk  and 
McNamara  had  to  weigh  In  late  with  a  de- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1.  1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
country  will  probably  learn  next  week 
whether  the  President  is  moving  along 
with  a  tempo  fast  enough  to  suit  the  de- 
signs of  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion. The  occasion  wUl  be  the  annual 
convention  of  that  organization  which 
has  no  small  amotmt  of  influence  in 
shaping  the  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion. 

Columnist  Lyle  C.  Wilson  has  written 
an  article  entitled  "ADA  Readies  a 
Shock,"  which  contains  some  food  for 
thought.    It  follows: 

ADA  Readies  a  Shock 
(By  Lyle  C.  Wilson) 

Big  business  and  industrial  supporters  of 
the  Johnson-Humphre-  administration  are 
due  for  a  shock  next  week  when  they  learn 
what  L.B.J. 's  leftwing  sponsors  are  planning 
for  the  Great  Society. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action  meets 
here  next  week  in  annual  convention.  ADA 
comprises  the  administration  leftwing,  a 
powerful  ally  on  whom  L.B.J,  placed  most  of 
his  blue  chips  last  August  when  he  tagged 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  to  run  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. H.H.H.  was  a  foimding  father  of  ADA. 
Mr.  Johnson's  final  choice  was  between  Mr. 
Humphrey  and  Senator  Eugene  L.  McCarthy, 
also  of  Minnesota,  another  ADA  star.  Mr! 
Johnson's  presidential  campaign  of  neces- 
sity was  to  appease  ADA.  He  remains  stuck 
with  that  necessity. 

ADA  is  neither  Communist  nor  classically 
Socialist.  Welfarism  under  a  wholly  cen- 
tralized national  government  is  ADA'S  polit- 
ical religion.  This  is  a  high-cost,  cradle-to- 
grave  Federal  welfarism  with  ever-increasing 
centralization  of  power,  planning,  and  control 
in  Washington  and,  more  speciflcallyv  in  the 
Office  of  the  Presidency.  Socialism  and  this 
centralized  ADA  welfarism  are  not  identical 
but  they  could  live  together. 


ADA'S  enormous  influence  in  Government 
comes  of  its  triumphant  infiltration  of  the 
Kennedy  and  Jolinson  administrations. 
ADA  also  helps  to  make  law  in  the  judiciary 
and  to  make  policy  in  the  Congress.  But  the 
executive  department  is  ADA'S  special  field. 
ADA  entered  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations as  water  enters  a  sponge. 

There  is  right  now  in  ADA  publications, 
however,  a  note  of  disenchantment  with 
President  Johnson.  ADA  seems  to  feel  that 
Mr.  Johnson  talks  big  about  a  Great  Society 
but  is  dangerovisly  committed  to  economy  in 
Government,  perhaps,  even,  to  a  balanced 
budget  at  some  future  time.  Although  Mr. 
Johnson  has  accomplished  not  much  In  the 
area  of  Government  economy.  It  has  been 
enough  to  alarm  ADA  spenders.  That  is  be- 
cause ADA'S  patent  medicine  for  all  social 
ills  consist  of  Federal  money,  much  of  it 
borrowed. 

ADA  looks  hopefully  to  a  Government 
spending  budget  of  $150  billion  in  1969. 
That  is  the  year  in  which  ADA  expects  Mr. 
Humphrey  to  succeed  Mr.  Johnson  as  Presi- 
dent. This  hope  is  based  on  an  implied 
commitment  from  L.B.J,  to  put  his  No.  2  man 
in  the  White  House  when  he  Is  through  with 
the  place. 

That  is  what  ADA  has  been  shooting  for — 
an  ADA  President.  Who  needs  Congress  if 
he  has  the  White  House  and  $150  billion 
annually  to  spend?  ADA  regards  the  cur- 
rent Johnson  spending  rate  of  near  $100  bil- 
lion a  year  as  a  "chintzy"  program  which  will 
not  do  what  ADA  wants  done. 

For  example,  ADA  wants  to  spend  $40  bil- 
lion in  10  years  on  education.  Edward  D. 
Hollander,  chairman  of  ADA'S  executive 
committee,  has  set  1967  as  a  deadline  for  full 
employment  and  1970  for  abolishing  poverty 
ADA  believes  in  thinking  big. 

ADA  pressure  undoubtedly  will  tend  to 
move  Mr.  Johnson  further  and  faster  on  the 
path  to  centralized  welfarism,  a  goal  which 
appears  to  be  wholly  compatible  with  the 
administration's  programs  as  outlined  so  far. 


Honor  Roll  of  the  Gemini  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1.  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
In  any  great  American  imdertaking  such 
as  the  Gemini  manned  space  flight  pro- 
gram, certain  key  leaders'  names  become 
household  words  and  gain  the  admiration 
and    respect   of   the   American   people. 
Names    such    as    Chris    Kraft,    Chuck 
Mathews,  Bill  Schneider,  Deke  Slayton, 
General  Davis.  General  Funk,  and  Mr.' 
McDonnell    are    such    leaders.     Their 
names  are  known  to  all  America  as  lead- 
ers in  our  Gemini  program  which  has 
started  our  great  new  series  of  manned 
space    flights    as    a   forerunner    to   the 
Apollo  program.     Behind  these  leaders 
and  the  astronauts  are  the  true  heroes  of 
the  Gemini  program.     Their  work  rep- 
resents days,  months,  and  years  of  sacri- 
fice and  dedication  to  assure  the  success 
and  safety  of  our  astronauts  in  this  effort 
For  the  benefit  of  all  people  it  is  my 
privilege  to  list  an  honor  roll  of  key  per- 
sonnel participating  in  the  Gemini  pro- 
gram.    They     represent     personnel     of 
NASA,    industry,   and   of   the   military 
establishments,    who    have    worked    so 
successfully  together  to  fulfill  our  na- 
tional space  program  objectives: 
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Name 


Organization 


Area 


R.  McFarland — 

T.  Shlokari 

J.  MacDonald 

R.  G.  dander 

L.  D.  WiL-son 

G.  M.  Forslund.. 

J.  Llewelyn 

E.  Mitchell 

L.  Jackson 

R.  E.  Ringe 

J.  Folberth 

R.  C  Weaver 

n.  S.  Slesel 

J.  Atkinson -. 

R.  n.  Dickinson.. 
H.  Nonken 


Martin  Co 

Aerospace  Corp 

Martin  Co 

Aerospace  Corp 

Aerojet 

Aerospace  Corp 

Martin  Co 

do 

do 

Aerospace  Corp 

Martin  Co 

do 

Aero-space  Corp 

Martin  Co 

General  Klectrlc  Co. 
Burroughs  Corp 


Name 


r.  W.  Pittman Aerospace  Corp. 

A.  Chambers do 

L.  Bush I do 

J.  W.  McCurry I do 

B.  A.  Dohmann | do 

Col.  R.  C.  Dineen I  U.S.  Air  Force. 


KEY  PKRSONNEI., 

GEMINI  I'ROORAM 

OfTirK 


Eldon  Hall National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration. 
D.  Cain do„ 


L.  Day. 
J.  Edwards. 
3.  P.  Field. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


D.  R.  Collins do 


W.  J.  Blatz... 
W.  F.  Hoyler. 


W.  B.  Engelliart. 
R.  L.  Frost 


H.  Imster 

R.  R.  Carley. 


L.  M.  Warren. 
H.  J.  Overal... 


N.  R.  Schulie... 
C.  M.  Jackson 


R.  E.  Perkins. 
J.  W.  Good 


L.  R.  Blanke.. 
P.  8.  MlgUcco. 


G.  J.  Weber. 
K.  F.  Hecht. 


McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp... 
Natlonal    Aeronautics    and 

Space  Administration. 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp... 
National   Aeronautics   and 

Space  .A^dmlnistratlon. 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp.. 
National    Aeronautics   and 

Space  Administration. 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp... 
do 


National   Aeronautics   and 

Space  Administration. 
do 


B.  H.  Slmpktoson. 


McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp... 
National    Aeronautics    and 

Space  Administration. 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp... 
National    Aeronautics    and 

Space  Administration. 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp... 
National    Aeronautics    and 

Space  Administration. 


Airframe/Stnictares. 

Do. 
VeUcIe  propulsion. 

Do. 
Engrine. 

Do. 
Flight  controls. 
Hydraulics. 
FUght  termination. 

Do. 
Electrical  system. 
Malfunction  detection  system. 

Do. 
Instrumentation. 
Ground  guidance. 
Ground  guidance  computer 

system. 
Guidance  equations. 

Do. 
Performance  status. 
OLV  development  statns. 
Design  certification,  QLV. 

Do. 


Systems  engineering. 

Reliability  and  quality. 
Test. 

Mission  operations. 
Program  control. 
Design    criteria,    environment 
and  mission  sequence. 
Do. 
Spacecraft  structure. 

Do. 
Environmental  control  system. 

Do. 
Guidance  and  control  system. 

Do. 
Propulsion     and     retrorocket 
system. 
Do. 

Communications    system    for 
Spacecraft  3. 
Do. 
Instrumentation  system. 

Do. 

Electrical   system    for   Space- 
crafts. 
Do. 
Landing  and  escape  system. 


KET   PERSONNEL, 
OEMINI  PEOC.RAM 

OFFICE — continued 

F.J.  Smith. 

R.M.  MacheU 


A.  J.  Wlegand. 
J.  v.  Correals.. 


L.  T.  MacMUlan. 
W.  n.  Douglas... 


OrganitatioD 


Area 


D.  K.  Defreece... 
Walter  F.  Burke. 


McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp... 
National    Aeronautics   and 

SMce  .Administration. 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp... 
National    Aeronautics    and 

Space  Administration. 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp... 

National    Aeronautics   and 

Space  Administration. 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp... 
do 


Charles  W.  Mathevrs. 

Howard  W.  Tindall..' 

Carl  R.  Hu.-;s 

VearlN.  Huff 

Louis  D.  .Allen 

Warren  J.  North 

James  W.  Bllodeau... 
James  J.  Donnegan... 

R.  D.  McCaflerty 

Hal  Parker 

Jeremy  B.Jones 

K.  M.  Kagler 

Lt.  Col.  John  U.  Al- 
bert. 
Charles  Clcchertl 


National    -Aeronautics   and 

Space  Administration. 
do 

.do. 


.do.. 

.do 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Department  of  Cwnmerce. 
U.S.  -Air  Force 


Frank  X.  Carey 

G.  Merritt  I'reston... 


.do Pyrotechnics. 


George  F.  Page 

John  D.  Hodge 

Eugene  F.  Kranr 

Clifford  E.  Charles- 
worth. 

Charley  B.  Parker  ... 

.Arnold  D.  Aldrich.... 

Charles  .A.  Berry, 
M.D. 

Capt.  Robert  B.  Sher- 
idan. 

Maj.  L.  Gordon 
Cooper. 

Robert  F.  Thompson 


Col.  J.  E.  Warren... 
Donald  E.  Stollken. 


Rear  Adm.  D.  W. 

Sarver. 
Rear  Adm.  D.  M. 

White. 
John  C.  Stonesifer. 


Col.  T.  P.  Tatnm... 
Capt.  J.  W.  Ouldry. 


Martin  Co. 
.do. 


National  -Aeronautic?  and 
Space  Administration. 

..-.do 

do 

do.. -.- 

do.. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


U.S.  Air  Force. 
....do 


National  Aeronautic;  and 
Space  Administration. 

U.S.  Air  Force 

Natl(Kial  Aeronautics  and 
Space  .Administration. 

U.8.  Navy 


.do. 


National  -AeronauUcs  and 
Space  Administration. 

U.S.  Air  Force 

U.S.  Navy 


Pyroteohnics. 
Crew  station. 

Do. 
Gemini  oressure  suit  and 

GFAE. 
Spacecraft  production  test 

summary. 
Reliability  estimates  for  crew 
safety  and  mission  success. 
Do. 
Gemini  spacecraft  design  cer- 
tiScation. 
Do. 

Mission  plauiiiiig. 

Do. 
Trajectory  design. 
FUght  crew  equipment. 

Do. 

Do. 
Computer  support . 
Mission  simulator. 

Do. 
Flight  plan  Integration. 
Weather  forecasting. 
Launch  director. 

Chief  latinch  vehicle  test  con- 
ductor. 
Launch  vehicle  test  oondactor. 
Spacecraft  test. 

Spacecraft  test  conductor. 
Flight  control. 

Do. 
Flight  dynamics. 

Do. 
Guidance  and  navigation. 
Medical  monitor. 

Clilef  network  controller. 

Cape  capsule  communicator. 

Recovery  support. 

DOD  support. 
Recovery  support. 

Recovery. 

Do. 

Carrier  recovery  team. 

Air  rescue. 
Recovery  control. 
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Thursday,  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ever- 
increasing  need  for  tax  credit  relief  in 
ortier  to  offset  educational  expenses 
which  hobble  the  average  wage  earner  is 
rising  at  an  alarming  rate.  Potential 
college  students  are  being  denied  an  op- 
portunity to  further  their  academic  pur- 
suits because  of  the  taxload  on  the  aver- 
age American.  Taking  income  tax 
money,  deducting  bureauci-atic  overhead 
costs,  and  p>assing  money  on  does  not 
offer  sufQcient  help  to  higher  education. 
Some  sort  of  tax  credit  should  be  given 
in  this  field. 

My  State  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
wealthy  in  educational  opportunity  as 
compared  with  the  great  majority  of  her 
sister  States.  However,  many  cannot 
take  advantage  of  these  opportunities 


vmder  existing  tax  structure.  An  edi- 
torial In  the  McMirmville,  Oreg.,  News 
Register  on  March  24,  1965,  is  particu- 
larly well  worded  in  the  presentation  of 
the  problem.  My  good  friend,  Philip  N. 
Bladine,  News  Register  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, should  be  congratulated  for  his 
editorial  stand,  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  Members  of  the  House : 

Scholarship  Aid  Needed 

Magnitude  l>otli  of  the  existing  resources 
and  urgent  need  In  Oregon's  scholarstilp  pro- 
gram for  college  and  university  students  was 
shown  in  a  recent  plea  for  aid  by  officials  of 
the  Oregon  State  Scholarship  Commission. 

David  D.  Johnson,  executive  secretary  of 
the  commission,  reported  that  on  March  1 — 
the  deadline  date  for  high  school  students  to 
apply  for  scholarships  awarded  by  the  com- 
mission to  private  and  State  system  schools 
in  Oregon — in  excess  of  5,000  applications 
had  been  received. 

Only  a  quarter  of  these  students,  who  need 
an  all-important  helping  hand  In  obtaining 
higher  education,  can  be  helped  from  re- 
sources now  available.  Johnson  said  funds 
available  to  the  commission  from  private 
and  public  sotirces  both  for  scholarships  and 
work-study  programs  will  allow  grants  for 
only  1,200  of  those  5,000  applicants. 

The  commission  director  said,  "The  large 
majority  of  youngsters  who  apply  for  scholar- 
ship aid  are  not  looking  for  a  handout  but 


Just  cannot  undertake  full  financing  of  their 
educational  costs,  which  now  are  some  $1,650 
a  year  at  State  schools,  more  at  private  in- 
stitutions." 

He  went  on  to  emphasize,  "If  those  who 
are  contemplating  establishment  of  scholar- 
ships and  wcx-k-study  programs  could  only  , 
see  some  of  these  many  applications  and 
realize  the  capabilities  and  determination  of 
these  young  people,  they  would  realize  the 
tremendous  importance  of  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  see  that  this  precious  human  re- 
source is  not  let  go  to  waste." 

Average  scholarship  awarded  by  the  com- 
mission, which  receives  and  screens  nearly 
all  applications  by  students  both  from  Ore- 
gon and  other  States  for  assistance  in  Oregon 
schools,  is  $250.  Often  this  helping  hand  is 
the  difference  between  high  school  graduates 
obtaining  a  college  education  or  not.  Offi- 
cials of  the  commission  are  tirglng  that  busi- 
ness, industry,  civic  and  social  groups  act 
promptly  if  they  are  considering  contribu- 
tions to  the  scholarship  program,  either  in 
private  schools  or  in  the  State  system. 

Many  scholarships  would  not  be  needed 
if  legislation  contemplated  in  the  Congress 
should  come  into  effect  offering  income  tax 
credit  for  educational  expense  of  family 
members.  Many  families  with  children  who 
now  need  help  to  meet  the  cost  of  college 
could  meet  these  costs  within  the  family  in- 
come If  they  had  scxne  offsetting  tax  credit. 
Certainly  this  aeems  far  more  effective  an 
approach  than  to  regularly  Increase  Federal 
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expense  and  taxes  to  collect  money  in  Wash- 
ington which  then  can  be  returned  In  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

Greatest  benefit  of  such  an  approach  would 
be  to  keep  Uncle  Sam's  fingers  out  of  local 
educational  processes  where  they  are  now 
dipping  with  greater  and  greater  Trequency. 
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Voting  Rights  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1965 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  had  the  privilege  today  of 
presenting  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee my  testimony  regarding  a  respon- 
sible approach  to  the  complex  and  im- 
portant matter  of  voting  rights  legisla- 
tion. I  asked  first  that  we  view  recent 
events  with  reason  and  with  full  poses- 
sion  of  significant  facts.  Second,  I  urged 
an  unemotional  and  thorough  considera- 
tion of  the  legislative  proposal  presented 
to  us  by  the  President.  And  third,  I  sug- 
gested that  we  proceed  in  a  responsible 
manner  to  deal  effectively  with  unequal 
application  of  any  State's  voting  quali- 
fications while  acting  in  accord  with  the 
Constitution  to  provide  that  each  State 
retain  its  rightful  power  to  establish  its 
own  voter  qualifications.  Following  is 
the  testimony  I  presented : 

A  Responsible  Approach 
(By  Congressman  Jack  Edwards  of  Alabama) 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  this  opportunity  to  present  my 
views  with  regard  to  H.R.  6400  and  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  voting  rights   legislation. 

As  we  all  know,  the  subject  has  been  one 
of  real  concern  to  the  Congress  for  several 
years,  and  justly  so.  since  It  involved  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  concepts  of  our 
democratic  system  of  government. 

The  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
guarantees  to  every  American  citizen  the 
right  to  cast  a  ballot.  This  right  is  basic  to 
representative  government.  I  believe  in  this 
right  of  every  qualified  citizen  to  register 
and  also  to  cast  a  vote  on  election  day.  Any- 
thing less  than  a  full  and  equal  opportunity 
to  vote  by  all  qualified  citizens  presents  our 
country  with  a  problem  which  must  be  cor- 
rected. 

And  I  want  to  make  it  verv  clear  Mr 
Chairman,  that  I  join  with  other  citizens 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  regretting 
the  violence  which  has  broken  out  in  recent 
weeks  over  this  Issue.  It  has  been  a  tragic 
series  of  events,  not  only  for  Alabama,  not 
only  for  the  Sonth,  but  for  the  United  States 
I  know  that  we  all  concur  in  the  need  to 
bring  an  end  to  violence,  and  to  bring  men 
of  good  faith  together  in  the  interests  of 
advancing  harmony  and  progress. 

We,  in  Alabama,  also  regret  that  the  i.^^sue 
has  been  presented  to  the  Nation  in  a  vasUy 
oversimplified  manner  based  on  incomplete 
information.  We  would  ask*that  events  in 
Alabama  be  Judged  on  the  basis  of  demon- 
strated facts,  and  according  to  the  same 
standards  used  to  Judge  events  elsewhere. 
With  this  kind  of  approach,  coiicerned  per- 
sons everywhere  will  reach  conclusions  re- 
flecting a  realistic  combination  of  under 
standing  and  indignation. 

For  example,  if  law-enforcement  officers 
in  Washington.  D.C..  or  Rochester.  N  Y  find 
It  necessary  to  forcefully   eject  demonstra- 


tors from  public  buildings  and  streets  in  the 
interests  of  community  order,  then  perhapw 
It  is  conceivable  that  law-enlorcement  offi- 
cers in  Southern  States  can  act  in  similar 
ways  to  maintain  law  and  order  in  their  own 
communities  without  bringing  down  the 
wrath  of  the  Nation.  Alabama  citizens  are 
also  concerned  with  order  in  their  communi- 
ties. And  these  are  sentiments  which  I  be- 
lieve we  hold  in  common  with  other  respect- 
able people  throughout  the  Nation. 

All  of  us  will  agree  that  the  key  to  the 
American  right  of  peaceful  demonstration 
and  protest  is  responsibility.  Reasonable 
men  assume  that  a  demonstration  by  indi- 
viduals acting  responsibly  is  to  be  honored 
But  how  easy  it  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  responsibility  and  irrespon- 
sibility when  we  are  far  from  the  scene.  And 
how  quickly  the  distinction  becames  clear 
when  one's  own  freedom  to  move  through  a 
hallway  or  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in 
Washington  is  affected. 

And,  if  I  may  add,  gentlemen,  how  easy 
it  is  for  citizens  around  the  country  to  divert 
their  attention  from  unsavory  social  and 
economic  and  political  conditions  in  their 
own  cities  and  towns  in  order  to  Join  in  what 
has  evidently  become  the  popular  activity  of 
pointing  an  indignant  finger  at  an  easy  tar- 
get. 

Without  question,  many  of  the  individuals 
engaging  in  demonstrations  in  Alabama  have 
been  motivated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  see 
voting  rights  extended  to  all  citizens.  Un- 
fortimately,  others  have  sought  to  becloud 
the  facts  so  as  to  exploit  the  good  intentions 
of  many  other  Americans  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, to  encourage  the  setting  of  a  double 
standard  of  values,  and  to  arouse  emotion 
both  in  Alabama  and  elsewhere. 

What  are  some  of  the  facts  which  have 
been  effectively  submerged? 

1.  On  February  4,  1965,  in  Mobile.  Federal 
District  Judge  Daniel  H.  Thomas  issued  an 
order,  acting  under  the  civil  rights  laws  of 
1960  and  1964,  requiring  the  board  of  regis- 
trars in  Dallas  County,  Ala.,  where  Selma  is 
located,  to  receive  and  register  all  persons 
who  submitted  applications. 

Further,  he  ordered  that  If  the  requested 
registrations  could  not  be  completed  by  July 
1965.  the  Federal  voting  referee  would  receive 
and  process  applications. 

I  want  to  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
officials  of  Dallas  County,  though  not  pleased 
with  the  order,  were  going  about  the  busi- 
ness of  complying  with  It.  FVirther  they 
were  taking  pains  to  let  the  country  know 
of  the  actions  they  were  taking  and  planned 
to  take.  But  this  real  evidence  of  prog- 
ress toward  expansion  of  voting  rights  made 
no  difference  to  the  professional  demonstra- 
tors. The  agitation  work  was  begun,  and 
senseless  violence  erupted,  even  though  the 
avowed  goal  of  the  demonstrators  had  al- 
ready been  achieved  through  the  courts 

2.  In  Alabama,  we  do  not  have  the  over- 
simplified voting  participation  pattern  that 
some  would  have  the  Nation  believe  We 
have  approximately  115,000  Negroes  registered 
to  vote  in  the  State,  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  vote  cast  in  the  I960  presidential 
election. 

In   other   words,   todays  objective   in   Ala- 
bama IS  not  a  complete  reversal  of  direction 
Rather,  we  have  made  some  good  beginnings 
and  we  have  been   moving  ahead.     The  in- 
trusion    of    demon.strations.     carrying    with 
them  the  heated  emotions  of  both  extremes 
has  served   not   to   aid   progress  in  Alabama 
but  to  retard  it. 

3,  Just  5  year.-  ,it;o.  on  March  13.  1960 
there  was  a  proposal  made  in  the  US.  Senate 
to  enact  legislation  establishins  Federal  vot- 
ing registrars  to  serve  as  enrollment  offlcer-^ 
m  cases  where  voting  reiz'stratioti  discrimi- 
nation existed  again.st  a  particuilar  race  or 
class.  That  proposal,  offered  as  an  amen^i- 
meat  by  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinoi=  wa<; 
weaker  than  H.R.  G-:oo  in  that  the  machinery 


for  Federal  voting  registration  would  be  set 
In  motion  by  the  complaints  of  50  persons 
instead  of  only  20  as  In  the  current  pro- 
posal. 

The  amendment  was  defeated  on  a  vote  of 
53  to  24  when  Senator  Dikksen,  of  Illinois, 
and  the  then  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  of 
Texas,  opposed  It,  along  with  others  who 
raised  constitutional  questions.  Among 
those  voting  against  it  were  Senator  Ful- 
BRicHT,  of  Arkansas,  and  the  present  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  other  body.  Senator 
Mansfield,  of  Montana. 

Surely  the  reasons  which  these  distin- 
guished gentlemen  had  for  opposing  a  sys- 
tem of  Federal  registrars  in  1960  cannot  have 
changed  so  drastically  that  now  in  1965  the 
same  gentlemen  and  others  will  allow  them- 
selves to  be  swept  along  in  the  tide  of  emo- 
tional popular  feeling  created  in  part  bv 
demonstrators  for  a  goal  which  has  already 
been  reached. 

In  1960.  the  Congress  acted  in  this  matter 
as  a  coequal  branch  of  Government,  as  it 
should.  It  felt  itself  capable  of  giving 
thoughtful  consideration  and  Intelligent 
evaluation  to  a  serious  legislative  proposal 
In  1965,  are  we  in  the  Congress  to  en- 
thusiastically abrogate  our  responsibility  as 
a  coequal  branch  of  Government?  Are  we 
prepared  to  cast  away  our  legitimate  function 
as  an  effectively  independent  national  legis- 
lature as  the  result  of  widespread  emotional 
turbulence?  Have  we  relegated  ourselves  to 
the  status  of  a  rubberstamp? 

Or  do  we  feel  that  we  are  a  responsible 
body  capable  of  evaluating  conditions  and 
lacts,  and  then  taking  deliberative  action 
to  provide  sound  legislation  with  a  view  to 
orderly  progress?  We  are  a  coequal  branch 
Of  Government  made  up  of  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  and  charged  with 
the  lawmaking  function.  Perhaps  the  real 
question  today  is  whether  we  understand 
that  function  and  are  willing  to  exhibit 
courage  to  fulfill  it.  or  whether  we  have  failed 
our  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  fulfill  our  con- 
stitutional responsibility  as  the  National 
Legislature,  we  should  consider  ver*  care- 
fully the  bill  that  the  President  has  recom- 
mended to  us  despite  his  urging  that  we 
enact  l;  against  an  early  deadline  and  with 
no  compromise. 

The  bill  would,  in  general,  eliminate  lit- 
eracy tests  m  any  State  or  country  where  less 
than  50  percent  of  those  of  voting  age  were 
registered  or  voting  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1964. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  question 
of  literacy  tests.  The  Supreme  Court  has  on 
several  occasions  defended  the  right  of  States 
to  establish  literacy  tests  as  a  voter  qualifi- 
cation. As  recently  as  1959,  In  the  Lassiter 
case  from  North  Carolina,  the  Court  said- 

■The  ability  to  read  and  write  likewise  has 
some  relation  to  standards  designed  to  pro- 
mote intelligent  use  of  the  ballot.  Literacy 
and  Illiteracy  are  neutral  on  race  creed 
color,  and  sex.  .is  reports  around  the  world 
show." 

The  Attorney  General  has  Indicated  that 
tne  President's  proposal  would  not  fiatiy 
abolish  literacy  tests.  But  it  certainly  would 
outlaw  them  for  a  period  of  10  years  in  the 
few  States  and  counties  affected  by  the  bill 
We  should  consider  whether  or  not  the  cour.- 
try  is  prepared  to  set  aside  constitutional 
provisions  for  a  temporarv  period  of  whu- 
ever  duration. 

Luerr.cy  tests  themselves  are  not  evid^i-e 
of  discrimination.  The  application  of  them 
can  be.  And  so  corrective  legislation  should 
not  be  aimed  at  literacy  tests  unless  we  are 
ready  to  prohibit  them  everywhere  in  the 
country,  and  unless  we  disregard  cons- it u- 
tional  principles. 

With  regard  to  other  deficiencies  of  the 
bill,  the  Honorable  Howard  H.  Callaway  of 
Georgia,  presented  testimony  to  this  com- 
mittee on  March  29.    I  want  to  associate  my- 
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self  with  his  remarks.  Mr.  Callaway  ably 
demonstrated  the  problem  which  is  presented 
in  attempting  to  segregate  States  where  the 
1964  presidential  vote  or  registration  was 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  persons  of  voting 
a^e  from  those  States  where  the  vote  or 
registration  was  less  than  50  percent. 

He  pointed  out  the  factors  other  than  dis- 
crimination which  may  lead  to  a  low  voting 
percentage  in  a  general  election  or  to  a  low 
registration.  He  demonstrated  that  in  States 
with  a  history  of  political  domination  by  one 
party,  the  vote  may  be  greater  In  primary 
elections  than  in  general  elections,  or  the 
registration  may  be  low  becatise  of  the  lack 
of  contested  elections.  And  he  showed  that 
substantial  numbers  of  persons  of  voting  age 
may  not  raster  to  vote  for  reasons  having 
nothing  to  do  with  discrimination:  tran- 
sients, noncltizens.  military  personnel,  or  per- 
sons who  simply  want  nothing  to  do  with 
voting  for  personal  reasons. 

And  he  brought  out  the  vast  opportunity 
this  bill  would  provide  for  a  politically 
oriented  Attorney  General  to  apply  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  few  i>artlsan  pKJlltlcal  gain. 
The  bill  gives  the  Attorney  General  power 
to  appoint  Federal  examiners  simply  on  the 
basis  of  "his  own  Judgment."  And  It  pre- 
scribes no  tests  or  rules  for  selection  of  the 
examiners  and  specifies  no  methods  of  opera- 
tion. It  gives  the  examiner  power  to  register 
voters  as  he  sees  fit. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  prevent  an 
Attorney  General  from  appointing  a  county 
ix>litlcal  party  chairman  as  voting  registrar 
with  power  to  register  or  refuse  to  register 
voters  as  he  wishes.  This  would  be  an  ex- 
traordinary authority. 

How  can  we  Justify  the  feeling  that  puni- 
tive Federal  action  must  be  taken  against 
States  which  record  a  voting  registration  or 
participation  of  less  than  50  percent  while 
we  pay  no  heed  to  places  where  the  percent- 
age might  be  51  or  60  percent.  Surely  in  the 
light  of  cool  analysis  some  months  in  the 
futurQ,"  this  arbitrary  proposal  will  appear  to 
be  artificial  and  contrived  to  many  who  may 
not  see  It  now.  How  soon  would  the  Con- 
gress again  be  called  on  to  enact  new  voting 
legislation  all  over  again? 

And  If  this  kind  of  action  can  be  taken 
against  a  few  selected  States,  then  it  appears 
that  some  other  punitive  action  can  be  taken 
against  some  other  group  of  States  for  some 
other  apparently  worthy  objective.  But  we 
should  consider  that  a  central  government 
with  this  kind  of  authority  can  proceed  an- 
other time  with  less  regard  to  the  real  or 
suggested  merits  of  the  objective,  and  with 
less  regard  to  an  Informed  popular  will. 

This  is  how  the  national  Socialist  move- 
ment of  the  Germany  of  the  1930's  was 
brought  to  prominence:  greater  goveriunent 
authority  on  a  wave  of  emotional  fever  fol- 
lowed by  the  loss  of  Individual  political  ex- 
pression. The  stage  preceding  acquisition  of 
absolute  power  by  Adolf  Hitler  was  the  period 
during  which  the  national  legislature  allowed 
itself  to  be  Intimidated  by  executive  author- 
ity Into  putting  its  stamp  of  approval  on 
measures  eliminating  the  potence  of  repre- 
sentative government.  Today's  popular  de- 
mand for  centralization  of  power  is  tomor- 
row's dictatorship. 

If  we  now  are  to  approve  voting  rights  leg- 
islation we  should  do  so  in  the  light  of  cool 
analysis  and  reason,  not  on  the  basis  of  emo- 
tion. We  should  not  ptrt  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  position  of  dictating  a  State's 
voting  laws  on  the  basis  of  arbitrary  percent- 
ages in  an  arbitrarily  selected  election. 

What  we  should  do  Is  retain  State  author- 
ity to  determine  Its  voter  qualifications  in 
accord  with  the  Constitution,  but  assure 
that  each  State's  qualifications  are  applied 
without  discrimination  to  all  individuals  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

I  wonder  if  many  Members  of  Congress  to- 
day do  not  fear  within  themselves  that  many 


persons  feel  so  strongly  in  favor  of  a  voting 
rights  law  that  Just  any  voting  rights  law 
•win  do  without  regard  to  Its  real  merits.  I 
have  the  distinct  impression  that  It  takes 
courage  today  In  a  Northern  State  to  pub- 
licly declare  oneself  In  favor  of  taking  a  close 
look  at  the  President's  bill  or  to  suggest  that 
there  may  be  Improvemsnts'  that  can  be 
made.  In  that  connection.  I  want  to  make 
note  here  of  some  of  the  comments  we  have 
seen  recently  in  nationally  respected  news- 
papers. 

1.  Arthur  Krock,  in  the  New  York  Times. 
March  16.  1965: 

"The  administration's  bill  »  •  •  would  re- 
verse precedents  deeply  emt>edded  In  the 
constitutional  and  political  history  of  the 
United  States.  And  care  must  be  taken  lest 
the  backswlng  prove  too  wide  for  the  con- 
science of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  obli- 
gation of  Members  of  Congress  to  the  people 
of  the  several  States." 

2.  Arthur  Krock,  In  the  New  York  Times, 
March  22. 1965: 

"The  more  time  that  is  allowed  to  point 
out  the  flagrant  Constitutional  and  proce- 
dural flaws  in  the  draft  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  more  plainly  these  flaws 
will  be  exposed." 

3.  Richard  Wilson,  in  the  Washington 
E\-enlng  Star.  March  24.  1965: 

"The  question  that  the  advocates  of  the 
(President's)  new  voting  rights  bill  have  us 
yet  faUed  to  answer  adequately  is  this:  Why 
should  literacy  tests  as  a  qualification  for 
voting  be  perfectly  all  right  in  45  of  the  50 
States,  but  invalid  in  the  other  5?  This  Is 
another  example  of  the  devious  legislative 
tactics  in  the  Johnson  administration  to 
achieve  results  by  legal  circumlocution.  Lit- 
eracy requirements  have  validity  both  in 
reason  and  in  law.  It  makes  sense  that  a 
voter  should  have  at  least  an  elementary 
ability  to  read  and  write  the  language  of 
the  country  in  which  he  resides.  It  hardly 
needs  to  be  argued,  also,  that  a  Federal  law- 
should  apply  equally  to  the  citizens  of  all 
States.  The  strange,  awkward  and  unequal 
nature  of  this  new  legislation  shows  how 
wrong  it  is  to  try  to  legislate  on  such  com- 
plicated matters  in  an  atmosphere  of  vio- 
lence-provoking public  demonstrations.  The 
Johnson  administration  was  rushed  into  the 
presentation  of  a  law  that  has  so  many  ob- 
■vious  fiaws  that  It  can  immediately  be  chal- 
lenged In  the  courts." 

4.  John  Chamberlain.  In  the  Washington 
Post.  March  25,  1965 : 

"The  law  should  be  limited  to  sending  in 
registrars  to  provide  even-handed  Justice  in 
enforcing  any  given  State's  own  election 
standards.  The  Federal  Government  has  no 
right  to  substitute  standards  of  its  own. 
What  Impresses  honest  and  decent  south- 
erners about  all  this  Is  that  It  (the  Presi- 
dent's proposal]  actually  denies  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law  under  the  pretense  of 
providing  this  protection.  It  penalizes  the 
Just  along  with  the  unjust.  So  let's  have  a 
Federal  law  that  will  giiarantee  fair  en- 
forcement of  local  election  laws  without  tell- 
ing states  what  their  own  standards  shall 
be." 

5.  James  Kilpatrick.  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  March  25,  1965: 

"This  is  a  bad  bill,  bad  in  ways  that  need 
to  be  understood  If  something  precious  is 
to  be  preserved.  This  precious  something 
is  a  system  of  government  ot)edient  to  a 
written  Constitution.  If  the  Congress  sacri- 
fices this  high  principle  to  the  pressures  of 
a  turbulent  hour,  the  Congress  may  succeed 
in  redressing  some  palpable  wrongs,  but  a 
fearftU  price  wUl  be  paid  In  the  loss  of  an- 
cient values.  The  bill  tindertakes  to  pro- 
hibit in  these  States  the  Imposition  of  those 
very  qualifications,  when  used  without  dis- 
crimination, that  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
peatedly has  approved." 

6.  David  Lawrence,  In  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  March  25,  1965 : 


"The  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion •  •  •  now  Ifl  being  construed  as  giving 
to  Congress  the  power  to  control  the  whole 
election  process  by  passing  a  few  laws.  This 
could  mean  the  removal  of  aU  qualifications 
for  voting  except  those  that  happen  to  suit 
the  party  In  power.  Never  In  American  his- 
tory has  so  much  power  been  concentrated 
In  the  Federal  Government  which  Is  now  vir- 
tually directed  by  the  one  man  who  occupies 
the  highest  office  in  the  land." 

Finally,  Mr.  Vermont  Royster,  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  March  25.  1965,  writes  of 
the  mood  in  Congress  for  hasty  action  on  the 
bill — a  mood  set  by  ultimatums  for  this  com- 
mittee to  complete  its  work  by  a  certain 
date. 

He  writes: 

"In  such  a  mood,  who  but  a  brave  man 
could  stand  up  and  say,  'Weilt.  Let  lis  see 
what  we  are  doing  before  we  do  it.'  Who 
but  a  brave  man  could  ask  now  about  Con- 
stitutionality or  propriety  or  the  wisdom  of 
the  means  to  a  wise  end.  What  weighs  heav- 
ily on  the  mind  Is  that  men  In  Congress 
should  have  doubts  and  fear  to  speak  them." 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  Judgment,  Congress 
has  the  choice  today  of  acting  in  a  responsi- 
ble fashion,  or  aUowlng  Itself  to  be  propelled 
into  an  Irresponsible  act.  I  Join  with  many 
others  In  hoping  that  our*  choice  will  be  the 
former.  Thank  you,  again,  for  permitting 
me  to  present  my  views. 


The  Week  That  Was 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1965  . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  William  J.  Coughlin  has  woven  to- 
gether several  significant  events  In  space 
In  his  editorial  of  March  29  In  Missiles 
and  Rockets  magazine.  Mr,  Coughlin 
recounts  the  magnificent  achievement  of 
our  manned  Gemini  filght  and  the 
achievements  of  Ranger  ES  providing 
additional  pictures  of  the  Moon  as  well 
as  the  success  of  Voskhod  II.  Against 
this  background  he  evaluates  the  skills 
developed  in  our  space  effort  against 
their  backgroimd  of  application  in 
solving  problems  here  on  Earth,  par- 
ticularly those  pressing  problems  faced 
today  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
He  accurately  notes  that  the  practical 
precision  of  our  space  program  is  help- 
ing us  to  solve  problems  of  immediate 
concern  to  our  national  defense. 
The  Week  That  Was 
(By  William  J.  Coughlin) 

Cape  Kennedy. — As  this  Is  written.  Astro- 
nauts Gus  Grissom  and  John  Young  are  In 
orbit,  the  cheers  of  Moscow  crowds  still  are 
ringing  In  the  ears  of  Cosmonauts  Pavel 
Belyayev  and  Aleksel  Leonov,  Ranger  IX  has 
concluded  a  successful  mldcourse  maneuver 
en  route  to  the  Moon,  and  Mariner  IV  is 
racing  Zond  II  toward  Mars. 

One  might  say  without  much  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  the  space  race  is  warming  up. 

Although  stlU  some  distance  behind  the 
Russians,  the  United  States,  after  a  faultless 
Titan  n  liftoff,  definitely  is  back  in  the  race. 
There  was  more  than  the  usual  tension  at 
the  cape  as  the  countdown  proceeded  for 
GT-3.  In  addition  to  the  strain  associated 
with  any  manned  flight  v/as  the  realization 
that    after    long    months    of    drought,    the 
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United  States  was  opening  a  new  period  of 
miinned  space  operations. 

There  was  a  great  deal  riding  on  the  per- 
formance of  GT-3. 

The  Russians  already  had  scored  a  neat 
bit  of  oneupmanshlp  with  the  17-orbit,  26- 
hour  flight  of  Voskhod  II.  during  which 
Leonov  stepped  out  Into  space.  It  was  a 
performance  still  more  than  a  year  away  on 
the  U.S.  schedule.  Furthermore,  It  raised 
the  significant  question  of  whether  It  might 
be  a  step  toward  assembly  in  orbit — an  indi- 
cator of  the  direction  the  Soviet  lunar  pro- 
gram might  be  going.  If  so,  the  Soviets  may 
have  decided  to  make  their  lunar  eflfort  with 
their  present  booster — thereby  bypassing  an 
expensive  development  program  for  a  new 
lauiich  vehicle. 

All  of  this  increased  the  tension  at  the 
cape  over  the  start  of  the  manned  Gemini- 
Titan  series.  A  string  of  windy,  cloudy  days, 
which  threatened  to  delay  the  launch,  did 
nothing  to  ease  things.  - 

Tuesday,  however,  dawned  clear,  warm,' 
and  calm  In  Florida,  even  as  the  Russian 
cosmonauts  were  receiving  their  acclaim  in 
the  Soviet  capital. 

T-135:  Start  stage  1  oxidizer  surge  cham- 
ber adjustment.  Verify  all  airborne  hatches 
and  doors  are  secure. 

As  Gemini  control  droned  through  a  list  of 
what  the  two  astronauts  had  for  breakfast, 
downrange  weather  reports  indicated  fair 
weather  in  the  landing  areas.  The  commu- 
nications network  was  in  a  go  condition 
around  the  world. 

T-120:  Start  first  guidance  command  test 
in  conjunction  with  three-axis  reference  sys- 
tem (TARS)  programer  test.  Verify  g\iid- 
ance  command  test  complete. 

Fron\  California,  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
relayed  details  of  the  progress  of  the  Ranger 
midcourse  maneuver  then  underway.  As- 
tronauts Grlssom  and  Young  concluded  their 
short  bus  ride  to  complex  19  for  their  longer 
ride  in  Molly  Brown.  Complex  19.  a  signifi- 
cant one  in  the  Titan  program.  It  was  from 
this  pad  that  Titan  I  made  its  first  success- 
ful 5.000-mlle  flight.  Now  its  successor  was 
making  its  debut  as  a  manned  booster. 

T-60:  Start  white  room  evacuation.  Start 
TARS  drift  test. 

The  biomedical  team  was  standing  by  at 
the  forward  medical  center.  While  the 
astronauts  were  running  through  preflight 
checks  In  their  spacecraft.  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphret  was  visiting  the  control 
center. 

T-35:  Start  lowering  erector.  Start  range 
telemetry  readout. 

Indication  of  an  oxidizer  leak  in  stage  1 
of  the  booster  was  checked  out  during  a  hold. 
Meanwhile,  down  came  the  erector.  The 
count  was  resumed.  Helicopters  took  their 
positions  over  the  abort  recovery  area. 

T-5:  Start  range  telemetry  recorders.  Arm 
stage  1  destruct  arm  switch  and  range  safety 
switch  to  Internal. 

All  eyes,  all  cameras  now  on  the  missile. 
T-1 :  Stage  1  flame  bucket  water  pressure 
check      Verify  flight  control   programed   se- 
quence lest  is  complete. 
Liftoff. 

Titan  II  pushed  its  Gemini  puvload  in'o 
orbit  l!i  a  flawless  launch. 

Why  have  we  gone  into  such  detail  on  tlie 
by-uow-familinr  routine  of  a  manned  launch 
at  the  Cape?  Because  there  is  a  very  deflnite 
connection  between  the  perfection  with 
which  this  complex  task  was  carried  out  and 
the  theme  of  this  special  Issue.  It  is  precisely 
these  skills  which  the  Depajtment  of  De- 
fense is  seeking  to  put  to  work  on  the  prob- 
lems of  limited  warfare.  Though  the  space 
race  continues,  so  do  the  problems  of  Viet- 
nam. If  one  can  hit  an  orbit  in  space  with 
such  precision,  there  must  be  an  answer  to 
the  problem  of  hitting  a  tank  just  across  a 
ravine. 

There  must  be  command  and  control  tech- 


niques of  value  to  armies  in  the  field.  There 
must  be  advanced  materials  avaUable  to 
deep -submergence  vehicles.  There  must  be 
sensors  capable  of  detecting  enemy  troops 
hidden  from  aircraft  by  foliage.  There  must 
be  electronic  gear  capable  of  order-of-mag- 
nltude  Improvements  in  submarine  detec- 
tion. 

It  is  these  problems  which  tbis  issue  seeks 
to  spell  out— and  it  is  tills  industry  from 
which  DOD  seeks  the  answere.  There  re- 
mains much  to  be  done  here  on  earth  as  we 
reach  for  the  stars — even  in  such  a  notable 
week  as   tliis. 


April  1,  1965 


Independence  of  Senegal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  4, 
1965.  marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Senegal. 
On  this  memorable  occasion,  we  wish  to 
extend  warm  felicitations  to  His  Excel- 
lency Leopold  Sedar  Senghor,  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Senegal;  and  to  His 
Excellency  Ousmane  Soce  Diop,  the 
Senegalese  Ambassador  to"  the  United 
States. 

This  occasion  provides  us  with  the  op- 
portunity to  commemorate  the  inde- 
pendence of  one  of  the  most  stable  and 
progressive  states  of  the  African  Conti- 
nent. 

As  early  as  the  17th  century,  at  the 
behest  of  one  of  the  most  lamous  and 
talented  of  French  poUticians,  Cardinal 
Richelieu,   France   established   its  first 
African  settlements  in  what  has  become 
known  as  Senegal.    It  was  here  that  the 
first  real  town,  named  after  the  French 
monarch,   Louis    XIV,    was    built^-Fort 
St.  Louis,   which  still  stands.     As  the 
headquarters  of  the  Government  General 
of  French  West  Africa  until  1902,  it  be- 
came and  lias  remained  a  thriving  port 
for  the  produce  and  commerce  of  the 
Senegal      River      hinterland.    Further 
south,  however,  another  city  was  estab- 
lished.    Built   on   a    small   Islet   called 
Goree.  once  used  as  a  major  base  for  the 
slave  trade,  and  then  moved  to  the  main- 
land for  the  purpose  of  expansion,  this 
httle  hamlet  grew  in  size  to  become  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  cities  in  all  of 
Africa  today.  Dakar.     It  occupies  vei-y 
nearly  the  most  westerly  point  in  Africa 
with  one  of  the  best  natural  harboi-s  on 
the  continent.    Its  position  astride  the 
mam    trade    routes    between    Europe 
America,  and  Africa  has  made  it  the 
major  port  in  west  Africa  as  well  as  its 
most  important  air  terminal. 

The  economy  of  Senegal  is  based  upon 
agriculture,  and  primarily  upon  peanuts 
as  a  cash  crop.  The  sandy  soils  in  which 
the  peanut  thrives  were  first  put  to  use 
by  the  French,  who  introduced  it  early 
in  the  19th  century.  Fully  aware  of  the 
problems  associated  with  a  aingle-crop 
economy,  the  Senegalese  have  under- 
taken and  encouraged  the  development 
of   other  industries.     Many  plants  are 


engaged  in  processing  and  distributing 
locally  produced  raw  materials  from 
textiles  to  sugar. 

After  an  extended  study  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country,  the  Senageles 
Government  propounded  a  4-year  de- 
velopment plan,  under  the  terms  of 
which  other  sectors  would  be  promoted 
and  expanded.  This  included  the  phos- 
phate industry,  the  fishing  and  fish- 
canning  industries,  and  the  diversifica- 
tion of  the  textile  industry.  In  addition 
new  ones  would  be  established:  a  fer- 
tilizer and  chemical  industry,  a  petro- 
leum refinery,  as  well  as  smaller  fac- 
tories in  rural  areas  in  order  that  the 
population  movement  to  the  larger  cities 
will  be  reduced. 

This  plan  is  an  indication  of  the  ra- 
tional and  farsighted  means  by  which 
Senegal  is  going  about  solving  its  eco- 
nomic problems.  Rather  than  resorting 
to  unattainable  projects  in  order  to  fill 
the  mind,  the  government  of  Leopold 
Sedar  Senghor  has  conscientiously  out- 
lined programs  which  will,  when  ef- 
fected, provide  tangible  and  meaningful 
results  for  the  portions  of  the  popula- 
tion which  most  need  such  assistance. 

Under  the  leadership  of  their  poet  and 
scholar  President,  the  Senegalese  pro- 
vide us  with  the  hope  that  an  African 
society  will  be  able  to  peacefully  syn- 
thesize the  best  elements  of  African  and 
European  cultures,  and  become  a  model 
for  other  African  states  in  the  future 
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A  New  Kind  of  Murder 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Ajyril  1.  1965 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
frequent  appeals  were  made  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  State  Department  to  bring 
pressure  upon  Russian  authorities  and 
assert  the  distress  of  all  America  at  the 
suppression  and  oppression  of  the  mil- 
lion Russian  Jews. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  hits  the  naU  on  the 
head  : 

A  New  Kind  of  Murder 
Persistent  official  Soviet  anti-Semitism 
continues  to  be  documented  by  testimony  l>e- 
fore  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, meeting  in  Geneva.  As  Justice 
Haim  Cohen,  of  Israel's  Supreme  Court 
pointed  out,  Soviet  officials  have  oppressed 
the  1  mi U ion  Jewish  believers  in  the  Soviet 
Union  even  more  than  they  have  oppressed 
other  religious  communities. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and  the 
Baptists  have  been  permitted  to  retain  a 
church,  monastery,  or  convent  for  every 
2.000  believers  under  the  restrictive  Soviet 
regxuation  of  all  religions.  But  there  are 
only  90  synagogues  left  in  the  entire  Soviet 
Union,  Justice  Cohen  reported — only  1  for 
every  15.000  believers.  Furthermore,  unlike 
other  faiths,  the  Russian  Jews  are  not  al- 
lowed  to  organize  on  a  nationwide  basis  or 
remain  In  contact  with  synagogues  outside 
the  country. 


These  are  cbargw  the  U.S.S.R.  can  hardly 
shrug  off  as  the  acts  oif  Irresponsible  people 
or  as  mere  mlsimderstandings.  They  go  far 
beyond  tbe  bureaucratic  haraasmeni  ot 
mAtaoh  bakeries  and  snafus  in  the  distribu- 
tion at  books  In  Yiddish.  Only  an  actively 
pursued  antl-Jewlsh.  national  policy  ema- 
nating from  th^e  Kremlin  could  be  respon- 
sible. Nazism  popularized  the  word  "geno- 
cide." WUl  communism  be  the  ca\ise  fcK* 
creation  of  a  new  word  to  describe  the  mtir- 
der  of  a  religion? 


Law  To   Prevent   Strife 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  bill  that  I  regard  as  an 
effective  instrument  with  which  to  put 
an  end  to  the  racial  troubles  now  siiaklng 
the  entire  Nation.  This  bill  is  identical 
to  the  one  I  Introduced  in  1963.  Had  it 
been  reported  out  of  committee  and  acted 
upon  by  the  Congress,  we  would  have 
been  spared  much  of  the  strife  which 
has  ensued.  Also,  several  lives  would 
have  been  saved. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  bar  any 
person,  irresiiective  of  his  race,  creed,  or 
color,  frcwn  crossing  a  State  line  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  in  violation  of 
law  or  otherwise  fomenting  lawlessness 
or  inciting  to  riot. 

The  country  vitally  needs  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  public  generally  approves 
it.  I  hope  that  my  bill  may  be  favor- 
ably considered  in  the  Judiciary  Own- 
mlttee,  of  which  I  am  a  member  and  to 
which  committee  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
referred. 

Although  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  Attorney  General  may 
now  be  concerned  over  the  current  out- 
bursts of  law  defiance  and  disorder  in 
many  places  throughout  the  North  and 
South,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  display 
a  strange  blindness  as  to  the  essential 
causes  of  these  riots  and  acts  of  law 
violation. 

When  I  consider  the  disgraceful  con- 
certed defiance  of  law  which  ha^  oc- 
curred In  communities  such  as  Danville, 
Va.,  which  is  in  my  own  congressional 
district,  and  the  disgraceful  conduct  of 
these  invaders  and  agitators  in  Alabama 
and  other  places.  It  Is  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  participants  are  responding  to 
incitation  from  outsiders.  These  people 
have  no  interest  In  the  welfare  of  the 
States  they  invade.  Their  main  purpose 
is  to  foment  strife  and  discord  and  to 
create  a  cleavage  between  the  races.  As 
most  everyone  should  know  by  now,  many 
of  these  agitators  are  believed  to  be  Com- 
munists. Even  the  theme  song  they 
chant,  "We  Shall  Overcome,"  was  writ- 
ten by  a  person  alleged  to  be  a  Commu- 
nist. In  this  motley  crew  are  such  char- 
acters as  Peter  Seeger,  Carl  Braden,  and 
Prank  Wilkinson,  who  are  incendiaries  of 


the  worst  order  and  whose  records  are 
well  known  In  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, as  well  as  in  the  courts  of 
the  country. 

For  various  motives,  these  persons  and 
organizations  from  afar  have  been  stir- 
ring up  the  people  to  fever  pitch  and  are 
working  incalculable  mischief.  This  sit- 
uation Is  being  reenacted  In  many  places. 
In  virtually  every  case  the  disobedience 
to  law  has  been  shown  to  have  been 
methodically  Inculcated  into  what  were 
ordinarily  peaceful  and  peace-loving  peo- 
ple. If  we  are  to  avoid  a  major  tragedy 
on  a  national  scale,  these  uprisings  and 
organized  floutlngs  of  law  must  stop. 

The  way  to  stop  them  is  to  prohibit 
outsiders  from  invading  States  where 
they  have  no  business  except  to  stir  up 
disorder,  or  from  conspiring  to  do  so. 

The  law  I  have  in  mind  would  have 
equal  application  to  everyone.  It  would 
apply  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  any  kin- 
dred organizations;  it  would  apply  to  the 
NAACP,  or  to  CORE  and  SNCC,  as  well 
as  to  the  Communist  Party.  In  short,  it 
would  apply  to  all  i>ersons  who  travel  in 
Interstate  commerce  for  this  sinister 
purpose.  My  bill  Is  clearly  within  the 
purview  and  intent  of  the  Constitution, 
and  is  something  that  Is  needed  for  the 
protection  of  the  great  bulk  of  our  pecu- 
lation, the  law-abiding  public  that  bears 
the  responsibility  of  our  industry,  our 
government,  and  our  religion. 

There  is  nothing  strange  or  novel 
about  my  biU  when  viewed  against  Uie 
background  of  existing  law.  Since  1910, 
when  Congress  adopted  the  Mann  Act — 
18  U.S.C.  2421 — this  legislative  body  has 
enacted  a  substantial  number  of  crimi- 
nal laws  to  free  Interstate  commerce  of 
corruptive  influence  and  to  aid  the  States 
in  law  enforcement. 

The  Mann  Act  was  aimed  at  the  sup- 
pression of  the  white  slave  traffic  It 
prohibited  the  transportation  of  female 
persons  across  State  lines  for  immoral 
ptuposes.  Later.  In  1919,  Congress  made 
it  a  Federal  offense  to  transport  stolen 
automobiles  In  Interstate  commerce — 18 
U.S.C.  2312 — and  this  was  later  expanded 
to  cover  other  kinds  of  stolen  goods — 18 
UJ5.C.  2314. 

In  1934,  Congress  enacted  the  Fugitive 
Felon  Act,  prohibiting  interstate  travel  to 
avoid  prosecution  for  crime,  and  this  en- 
actment was  expanded  in  1960  and 
1961—18  U.S.C.  1073,  1074.  Clearly,  if  it 
is  sensible  to  penalize  interstate  flight  to 
avoid  prosecution,  it  makes  even  better 
sense  to  prohibit  Interstate  travel  which 
is  imdertaken  with  the  intent  of  violating 
the  law.  Such  an  enactment  has  the 
effect  of  deterring  wrongdoing  at  its  very 
inception. 

Congress  has  seen  the  wisdom  of  this 
approach.  In  1961  It  enacted  a  law  pro- 
hibiting travel  in  Interstate  commerce 
with  the  intent  to  carry  on,  or  commit, 
any  crime  of  violence  to  further  any  of 
a  number  of  specified  activities — 18 
U.S.C.  1952. 

My  bin  merely  carries  this  approfu:h 
to  its  logical  conclusion  by  penalbdng 
travel  across  State  lines  with  the  intent 
to  riot  or  violate  State  law. 

The  legislation  I  vropose  would  have 
prevented  some  of  the  riots  and  com- 


munity outbursts  which  have  bothered 
the  Nation  at  times  for  generations. 
Even  the  famous  Hatfield-McCoy  feud 
of  the  last  century,  with  all  Its  sadness 
and  family  suffering,  might  never  have 
happened  if  such  a  law  had  been  in  ex- 
istence. 

Without  exception,  I  feel  that  States 
are  capable  and  desirous  of  enforcing  the 
law  on  a  local  basis.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished If  they  are  protected  from  the 
vicious  outside  Influence  which  snub  our 
laws  and  ignore  our  cc«nmunity  mores, 
resulting  In  the  ch£u>s  prevalent  among 
us  today. 

It  is  a  sad  day  In  America  If  our  local 
and  State  officials  are  deprived  of  exer- 
cising their  police  power.  This  power 
historically  rests  with  the  localities  and 
with  the  States. 

I  would  beg  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  others  to  keep  their  agents  at  home 
and  leave  the  enf  orconent  of  law  to  local 
officials  and  not  send  these  agents  into 
the  States  and  localities  unless  requested 
so  to  do  by  the  governor  or  legislature  of 
the  State  involved.  Unfortunately,  some 
of  these  agents  appear  to  advise  and  con- 
sort with  the  lawbreakers  and  impede  the 
local  police  in  suppressing  public  mis- 
chief. 

I 'believe  the  law  I  propose  is  one  that 
the  right-thinking  people  of  this  Nation 
deserve.  It  will  protect  the  soimd,  tax- 
paying,  law-abiding  element  frwn  the 
lawlessness  and  threat  of  riot  and  vio- 
lence brought  in  by  outside  agitators. 

TTie  language  of  my  bill  is  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Congress  finds  that  the  recent  and  increas- 
ing practice  of  certain  persons  and  organiza- 
tions, with  diverse  ulterior  motives,  to  enter 
States,  Territories.  Ccounonwealths,  or  pos- 
sessions oi  the  United  States,  of  which  they 
are  not  residents,  for  the  pxirpose  of  foment- 
ing disobedience  to  their  laws  has  led  and 
leads  to  violent  disorders  gravely  disrupting 
the  peace  and  threatening  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  Nation. 

(b)  It  Is  bu-eby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  Act  to  promote  tbe  general  welfare 
and  assure  peace  and  order  by  prohibiting 
in  interstate  commerce,  or  from  conspiring 
to  do  so,  where  the  purpose  of  such  travel  is 
to  incite  to  riot  or  to  engage  in  the  violation 
of  any  law. 

SBC.  2.  (a)  Title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  Chapter  53  the 
following  new  cliapter: 

"CHAPTira    54 ^INTERSTATE    AND    rOREIGN    COM- 

MEBCE,  TSAVn.  IN  FOR  UKLAWFUI.  PURPOSKS 

"Whoever  moves  or  travels  in  Interstate 
commerce  with  the  intent  ( 1 )  to  incite  to 
riot  or  to  oommlt  any  act  or  engage  in  any 
conduct  wtilch  would  tend  to  incite  to  riot, 
or  (2)  to  violate  any  law  of  any  State,  Terri- 
tory, Commonwealth,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  lx>th. 

"(b)  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to 
violate  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  one 
or  more  such  persons  do  any  act  to  effect 
the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  each  of  the 
parties  to  such  conspiracy  shall  be  punished 
as  provided  in  said  subsection  (a) . 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued in  aii3rwlse  to  limit  the  exercise  of 
Jurisdiction  by  any  such  State,  Territory. 
Commonwealth,  ch'  possession  over  any  crime 
or  offense  ccsnmltted  therein  or  cognizable 
under  the  laws  thereof." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1.  1965 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  editorial 
written  by  David  Lawrence.  I  wish 
every  American  could  read  this  excellent 
article: 

Good  Judgment,  Constitution  Used  by  Wal- 
lace IN  Crisis  Over  March 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Washington. — For  the  first  time  since  Fed- 
eral   troops   were   mobilized    In   connection 
with   racial  disorders — in  Arkansas  In  1957, 
in   Mississippi    in    1962,   and   In    Alabama   In 
1963 — the  President  of  tbe  United  States  has 
acted  m  full  conformity  with  the  Constitu- 
tion.   For  in  the  present  instance  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  has  made  a  formal  request 
for   the    help   of   Federal   forces — something 
which  was  absent  on  all  previous  occasions. 

CLEAB 

The  Constitution  is  explicit  on  the  point. 
It  says  that  Federal  troops  are  to  be  supplied 
as  protection  "against  domestic  violence" 
only  when  the  Governor  or  the  legislatvu-e  of 
a  State  requests  military  force.  Oddly 
enough  Governor  Wallace  of  Alabama  in  May 
1963  specifically  called  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  White  Hoiise  and  later  sought  a  rul- 
ing from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  pomtlng  out  that  neither  he  nor  the 
legislature  had  made  any  request  for  the  use 
of  Federal  troops  to  deal  with  the  racial  dis- 
turbances or  to  carry  out  school -desegrega- 
tion orders  In  his  State.  The  reply  made  at 
the  time  waa  that  the  troops  were  merely 
mobilized  as  a  precautionary  warning. 
Since  the  troops  were  not  actually  called  to 
the  scene  of  the  potential  trouble,  the  Su- 
preme Court  refxised  to  rule  on  the  question 
of  constitutionality. 

Most  Americans  are  vinfamiliar  with  the 
fact  that  In  1957 — and  In  1962  and  in  1963 
and  today — ^the  Chief  Executive  has  been 
forbidden  by  law  to  use  Federal  troops  even 
to  enforce  a  Federal  court  order.  For  Con- 
gress in  August  of  1957.  by  unanimous  vote, 
repealed  the  statute  which  had  authorized  a 
President  to  use  Federal  troops  "in  the  exe- 
cution of  Judicial  process."  Senator  Wnxis 
Robertson  of  Virginia,  in  a  speech  to  the 
Senate  on  October  14,  1957.  pointed  out  that 
this  had  previously  been  "the^only  express 
authorization"  In  law  for  the  use  of  Federal 
troops  In  carrymg  out  a  c»urt  order.  He  de- 
clared that,  when  the  law  was  repealed,  any- 
one who  wilfully  vised  troops  for  such  a  pvir- 
pose  was  subject  imder  another  statute  to  a 
Jail  sentence  a&well  as  a  fine. 

The  erroneous  belief  that  Federal  troops 
can  legally  be  used  to  enforce  a  court  order 
has  long  prevailed,  but  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  obligated  to  utilize  only 
Federal  marshals  to  "execute  the  Judicial 
process."  U.S.  marshals  can  arreat  anyone 
interfering  with  the  carrjrtng  out  of  a  cotirt 
order.  If  arrests  are  resisted^and  "domestic 
violence"  results,  even  if  a  State  is  then  un- 
willing or  unable  to  give  Immediate  protec- 
tion to  the  marshals.  It  is  nevertheless 
deemed  necessary  that  reliance  on  the  proc- 
esses of  the  court  be  continued— namely 
contempt  proceedings  and  JaU  sentences. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  send  whatever  military  forcea 


may  be  needed  into  any  of  the  States  to 
"protect  each  of  them  against  invasion." 
Whenever  there  is  "domestic  Tlolence,"  the 
Constitution  authorizes  the  President  also  to 
provide  protection — which  could  include  the 
calling  out  of  the  State  mUitia  or  use  of 
Federal  forces — but  this  applies  only  "on 
application  of  the  legislature,  or  the  Execu- 
tive when  the  legislature  cannot  be  con- 
vened." 

Governor  Wallace  last  week  wisely  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Government  responsi- 
bility for  maintenance  of  public  order  in 
Alabama  in  the  present  circumstances.  He 
was  acting  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Constitution  In  doing  so.  Praeident  John- 
son plainly  didn't  like  the  transfer  and 
showed  his  irritation  over  it  8.t  his  Satur- 
day press  conference.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  Alabama  Governor  was  tailing  a  course 
which  he  l>elieved  would  avert  a  possible  loss 
of  life  or  injury  to  citizens. 

For  as  long  as  the  Alabama  authorities 
were  using  their  own  police,  the  chances  of 
incitement  to  violence  and  of  disorder  that 
could  get  out  of  hand  were  greater  than 
would  be  the  case  with  Federal  forces  In 
charge.  WhUe  the  Alabama  Governor  spoke 
of  monetary  considerations  as  having  mo- 
tivated his  request  and  that  of  the  State's 
legislature,  it  is  obvious  that  Alabama  did 
not  want  to  tmdertake  either  the  responsibil- 
ity or  the  expense  of  protecting  thousands  of 
marchers  over  a  50-mlle  stretch  of  highway 
when  there  was  actually  an  "Invasion"  by 
thousands  of  citizens  from  other  States  who 
were  bent  upon  showing  their  scorn  for  the 
people  and  the  authority  of  the  State  of 
Alabama. 

Past  experience  has  shown  th»t  there  were 
possibilities  of  serious  dlsurbances  arising 
out  of  the  march  from  Selma  to  Montgomery. 
However  much  the  Governor  of  Alabama  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States  may  dis- 
like the  fact  that  troops  have  had  to  be 
mobilized,  it  was  the  only  solution  in  the 
clrcmnstances. 

For  what  the  Nation  is  dealing  with  today 
Is  the  problem  of  "domestic  violence"  incited 
by  street  demonstrations  and  "marches" 
which  are  described  by  their  supporters  as 
"nonviolent"  and  "peaceable"  but  which,  in 
the  face  of  the  bitterness  of  feeling  now 
existing  not  only  In  the  South  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  have  alreiwly  resulted 
in  death  and  serious  injury  to  Innocent 
persons. 


Statement  of  Rev.  Norman  C.  Turesdell,  of 
THE  Wartberg  Theological  Seminary,  at 
Dubuque 

Congressman  Dickinson,  in  his  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  TTuesday,  March  30, 
stated  that  I,  Norman  C.  Turesdell,  left  the 
Alabama  freedom  march  in  disgust  at  the 
alleged  immorality  among  the  marchers. 
This  Is  a  blatant  lie.  I  saw  no  evidence  of 
this  alleged  immorality  in  my  participation 
in  Selma  and  Montgomery.  I  left  Alabama 
to  return  to  my  studies  at  Wartberg 
Theological  Seminary.  I  was  not  dis- 
illusioned, but  inspired  by  the  freedom 
marchers'  responsible  Christian  conduct  as 
they  demonstrated  for  human  rights. 


Reverend  Taresdell  Allege$  That  His 
Reasons  for  Leaving  the  Alabama  Free- 
dom March  Were  Misrepresented 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  19$S 
Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
speech  before  the  House  of  PJepresenta- 
tives  last  Tuesday.  March  30.  1965,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  of  Alabama,  stated  that  the 
Reverend  Norman  C.  Turesdell.  of 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  left  the  Alabama  free- 
dom march  in  disgust  with  the  immoral 
conduct  of  the  marchers.  The  Reverend 
Dr.  Turesdell  has  informed  me  that  this 
was  definitely  not  the  case,  and  I  have 
asked  him  to  prepare  a  statement  for  the 
Record  in  order  to  clarify  this  matter 
His  statement  follows: 


The  Proposed  Voting  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  1,  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
in  Monday's  Wall  Street  Journal.  March 
22.  1965,  which  has  been  printed  else- 
where in  the  Congressional  Record,  un- 
justly criticizes  the  administration's  pro- 
posed voting  law.  I  have  written  the 
Journal  commenting  on  the  editorial. 
The  letter  follows: 
Congress  op  the  llNn-ED  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wasfiington,  D.C.,  March  31, 1965. 
EorroR. 

Wall  Street  Journal, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  editorial  of  March  22,  label- 
ing the  administration's  votmg  rights  bill  "an 
immoral  law,"  seems  to  me  to  indicate  a  lack 
of  understanding  about  the  facts  surround- 
ing literacy  tests  and  the  proposed  law. 

The  editorial  apparently  assumes  that  the 
literacy  test  has  been  appUed  fairly  to  white 
voters  in  the  areas  under  question  and  un- 
fairly only  against  Negroes.  Thus,  aU  we 
would  need  to  do  is  eliminate  the  unfair  re- 
quirements applied  to  Negroes.  However,  the 
Attorney  General  testified  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  that  highly  literate  Ne- 
groes have  been  refused  the  right  to  vote  by 
use  of  literacy  tests,  while  totally  Illiterate 
whites  have  been  allowed  to  vote. 

Thus,  in  a  very  real  sense,  this  bUl  would 
reqture  the  same  standard  for  both  N^ro 
and  white  in  the  affected  States;  i.e.,  no  lit- 
eracy test.  This  seems  reasonable  since  poor- 
ly qualified  whites  have  been  voting  for  years 
in  State  and  Federal  elections,  and  the  States 
have  raised  no  objections.  To  now  insist  on  a 
"fairly  administered  test"  contradicts  their 
own  practice  over  the  years.  It  Is  true  that 
many  States  have  literacy  tests.  The  num- 
ber is  18,  including  my  State  of  Connecti- 
cut as  well  as  New  York.  It  is  also  true  that 
32  States,  almost  twice  the  niunber,  seem  to 
function  satisfactorily  without  such  tests. 

The  editorial  suggests  that  the  law  would 
abolish  literacy  tests  in  the  affected  States 
It  would  not  do  so.  First,  no  literacy  test 
would  t>e  suspended  unless  (1)  the  Attorney 
General  certifies  that  it  is  being  used  to  deny 
the  right  to  vote  because  of  race,  and  (2) 
voter  registration  on  November  1.  1964  or 
voting  in  the  1964  presidential  election  was 
below  50  percent.  Following  this  determina- 
tion, literacy  tests  would  be  suspended  dur- 
ing registration  by  examiners.  After  10  years 
free  from  racial  discrimination,  the  suspen- 
sion could  be  terminated  upon  petition  to  a 
Federal  court  in  Washtogton,  D  C 
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The  editorial  also  suggests  that  use  of  a 
concept  of  50  percent  of  the  voting-age  popu- 
lation opens  the  whole  matter  to  manipula- 
tion. This  assumes  that  the  50-percent  fig- 
\ire  will  be  used  for  future  elections.  It  wUl 
not.  It  win  be  used  only  in  connection  with 
registrations  as  of  November  1.  1964,  or  vot- 
ing in  the  presidential  election.  It  will  be 
rather  difficult,  even  for  Ingenious  men,  to 
manipulate  those  figures. 

One  other  factor  apparently  ignored  is  the 
voting  rights  sections  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Acts  of  1957,  1960,  and  1964.  These  laws  per- 
mit the  Government  to  bring  suit  in  cases  of 
discrimination  no  matter  what  the  percent- 
age of  the  vote  or  registration.  No  State  or 
locality  is  free  to  deny  the  Negro  the  right  to 
vote. 

It  is  suggested  that  these  States  are  being 
penalized  unfairly,  and  some  charge  that 
this  is  ex  p>ost  facto  legislation.  If  this  legis- 
lation does  penalize  the  affected  States,  the 
penalty  Is  not  for  violating  a  1965  law  In 
1964,  but  for  violating  the  law  of  the  land 
for  95  years;  ever  since  the  ratification  of 
the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  m 
1870. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  J.  Irwin. 


Leonard    Horn    Named    Colorado    State 
University  Stockman  of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OF   COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  that  one  of  my 
friends  and  constituents,  Leonard  Horn, 
of  Wolcott,  Colo.,  who  has  spent  his  en- 
tire life  as  a  rancher  in  his  home  area, 
was  honored  by  Colorado  State  Univer- 
sity on  February  23, 1965,  during  its  Live- 
stock Days,  as  the  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity Livestock  Man  of  the  Year. 

The  annual  award  is  made  by  the  uni- 
versity to  a  stockman  who  has  obtained 
National  or  Statg,  recognition  through 
his  ability  as  a  leader,  his  capacity  as  a 
stockman,  and  his  service  to  his  com- 
munity and  State.  I  know  from  per- 
sonal observation  that  Mr.  Horn  Is 
worthy  of  the  honor  that  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  him.  In  his  ranching  op- 
erations, Mr.  Horn  has  emphasized  range 
improvements  and  cooperated  with 
others. 

Leonard  Horn  has  served  on  many  lo- 
cal. State,  and  National  groups  con- 
cerned with  ranching  and  the  use  of  pub- 
lic lands.  It  is  fitting  that  he  receive  the 
recognition  that  has  been  given  to  him 
and  we  shall  always  be  reminded  of  the 
example  that  he  set  by  the  portrait  of 
Leonard  Horn  which  will  be  hung  in  the 
Animal  Science  Building  of  the  Colorado 
State  University  campus  at  Fort  Collins. 

I  offer  to  Leonard  and  his  wife,  Doro- 
thy, who  has  worked  so  closely  with  him, 
my  congi-atulations  on  this  outstanding 
recognition  of  their  efforts. 

Under  pennission  previously  granted, 
I  include  with  my  remarks  the  text  of  a 
release  detailing  Leonard  Horn's  ability 
and  accomplishment  that  led  to  his 
designation: 


Horn  Named  Stockman  of  the  Year 

Leonard  Horn,  Wolcott,  Colo.,  cattle  and 
horse  producer,  has  been  named  Colorado 
State  University's  Stockman  of  1965. 

Horn  has  pioneered  range  Improvement 
projects  throughout  Colco-ado  which  have 
won  him  national  recognition.  He  serves  on 
three  national  committees  concerned  with 
land  use. 

Horn  was  selected  for  the  Colorado  State 
University  honor  by  a  committee  r^reeent- 
Ing  various  phases  of  the  State's  agricultural 
Industry.  He  was  cited  for  a  long  list  of 
contributions  to  the  livestock  Indiistry  and 
agriculture  at  the  local.  State,  and  National 
levels. 

The  Eagle  Valley  rancher  was  honored  dur- 
ing the  awards  banquet  held  at  Colorado 
State  University,  February  23.  The  banquet, 
was  attended  by  Uvestock  producers  and 
agricultural  leaders,  held  durtog  Colorado 
State  University's  annual  Livestock  Days 
program. 

Horn  has  spent  his  entire  lifetime  ranch- 
ing In  the  Eagle  and  Colorado  River  Valleys 
in  the  central  Colorado  Rockies.  He  and 
his  wife,  Dorothy,  operate  the  V  Eleven 
Ranches,  which  consist  of  2,000  acres  of 
deeded  land  plus  grazing  permits  on  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  National  Forest 
Service  lands. 

They  run  about  500  jwoduclng  cows  and 
yearlings  plus  200  extra  yearling  cattle  to  be 
put  on  summer  pasture,  and  breed  and  train 
quarter  horses.  He  has  served  on  the  Colo- 
rado Agriculture  Cotiunlssion  for  the  past  9 
years. 

His  capabilities  in  range  management  have 
won  him  a  nmnber  of  leadership  positions 
at  the  State  and  National  level.  In  April  of 
last  year  he  was  named  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture OrvUle  Freeman  to  the  Secretary's 
Special  Committee  on  the  MutUple  Use  of 
National  Forests. 

In  addition.  Horn  has  served  the  past  8 
years  on  the  National  Advisory  Board  Coun- 
cil of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  He 
also  heads  the  public  lands  committee  for 
the  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. 

At  the  State  level,  Horn  is  a  member  of  the 
State  advisory  board  to  the  BLM,  serving  as 
vice  chairman  for  the  past  4  years.  Is  co- 
chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  Committee  of 
the  Colorado  Association  of  Soil  Conservation 
Districts,  and  heads  the  Range  Improvement 
Committee  of  the  Colorado  Cattlemen's 
Association. 

As  chairman  of  the  CCA  committee,  he  has 
actively  participated  in  production  of  a  range 
Improvement  educational  film  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Forest  Service  and  Colo- 
rado State  University.  The  film  depicts  sev- 
eral range  Improvement  projects,  showing  the 
Increase  in  forage  production  for  both  cattle 
and  wildlife. 

Horn  Is  a  nationally  recognized  Judge  for 
American  Quarter  Horse  Association  approved 
shows.  He  has  Judged  many  Colorado  shows, 
the  Wyoming  State  Fair,  and  at  numerous 
other  events  in  neighboring  States. 

A  native  of  McCoy,  Colo.,  he  is  the  son  of 
the  late  Arthiu"  L.  Horn,  a  pioneer  rancher  in 
Colorado,  and  Lulu  Horn,  who  now  resides  In 
Glenwood  Springs.  Young  Horn  received  his 
elementary  and  high  school  education  In 
McCoy. 

,  With  money  earned  from  a  trapline,  Horn 
began  m  the  cattle  business  while  in  grade 
school,  developing  a  small  herd  of  cattle.  In 
his  late  20's  he  was  put  in  charge  of  his 
father's  cattle  operations,  continuing  until 
the  herd  was  dispersed  after  his  father's 
death  m  1934. 

In  1931.  Horn  homesteaded  640  acres  ad- 
jacent to  his  father's  ranch.  This  was  used 
as  a  cow  camp  In  connection  with  his  father's 
cattle  operations.  He  used  the  homestead  as 
his  headquarters  until  1938  when  he  pur- 
chased his  present  ranch  Just  west  of  Wolcott. 

During    the    years    he   haa   added   other 


pieces  of  land  and  ranch  property  to  make 
up  the  V  Eleven  Ranches.  Applying  his 
range  improvement  program  he  has  doubled 
his  per-acre  hay  production  and  Increased 
productivity  of  some  land  by  400  percent. 
These  gains  were  accomplished  with  new 
irrigation  systems,  new  grass  and  legxime 
varieties,  fertUlzatlon  and  other  practices 
recommended  by  Colorado  State  University, 
the  SoU  Conservation  Service  and  others. 

Horn  also  has  Improved  the  public  lands 
be  uses.  In  a  cooperative  BLM  range  re- 
habilitation program,  he  developed  25  stock 
water  ponds,  cleared  sagebrush  and  reseeded 
300  acres,  and  Improved  900  acres  of  Juniper 
type  rangeland. 

On  national  forest  lands,  he  has  cooper- 
ated in  a  range  demonstration  improvement 
program,  developed  stock  water  facilities, 
erected  fencing  for  rotation  grazing  and  con- 
ducted range  improvement  programs. 

Cattle  from  the  V  Eleven  Ranches  regu- 
larly top  the  market  at  Denver,  reflecting 
the  high  quality  and  reputation  of  the  pres- 
ent beef  herd.  Quarter  horses  from  the 
ranch  have  consistently  won  shows  and  per- 
formance contests  throughout  the  West. 

Horn  Is  a  past  member  of  the  Colorado 
Cattlemen's  Association  Board  of  Control, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Quarter  Horse  Associa- 
tion, Western  Slope  Quarter  Horse  Associa- 
tion. American  Quarter  Horse  Association, 
National  Cutting  Horse  Association,  and  tlie 
American  Society  of  Range  Management. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  diBtrlct  ad- 
visory board  for  the  BLM  for  10  years  and 
served  as  chairman  fcH*  the  past  2  years. 
He  Is  past  president  of  both  the  Eagle  Coiinty 
Cattl«nen's  Association  and  the  Eagle  Val- 
ley Ropmg  Club. 


PoTcrty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF   M3CHIGAIV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apra  1,  1965 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jo 
Ann  Hardee,  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  able  of  Detroit  reporters,  has  re- 
cently written  a  series  of  five  articles  on 
the  poverty  program.  The  first  of  these 
most  informative  articles,  which  was 
published  In  the  Detroit  News,  follows: 
War  on  Poverty:  la  It  Boon  to  Poor — 0« 
Illusion? 

(By  Jo  Ann  Hardee) 

Washington,  March  13. — Is  the  Econc«nic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  the  first  shot  tn  a 
war  on  poverty? 

Or  Is  It  a  cruel  illusion  that  promises  hope 
to  the  poor  but  benefits  only  politicians? 

President  Johnson  called  it  "the  first  time 
In  all  history  that  a  great  nation  Is  able  to 
make  and  is  wilUng  to  make  a  commitment 
to  eradicate  poverty  among  Its  people." 

Administration  officials  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  poverty  can  be  virtually  elimi- 
nated in  10  years. 

Critics  have  called  the  act,  with  its  $727 
million  appropriation,  "a  rehash  of  New  Deal 
programs  that  couldn't  get  through  Congress 
on  their  own  merits"  and  "a  potential  polit- 
ical boondoggle." 

What  is  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act? 

First,  it  Is  not  yet  a  war  on  poverty.  Six 
months  old.  It  Is  largely  in  a  reconnaissance 
stage. 

MODEST    SUM 

Officials  Of  the  Office  of  ESconomlc  Opportu- 
nity (OEO)  admit  that  they  are  still  learn- 
ing the  extent  of  the  problem  and  still  ex- 
perimentmg  with  means  of  meeting  it. 
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They  candidly  agree  that  the  $727  million 
budgeted  through  July  1  Is  a  very  modest 
sum  In  relation  to  the  $40  billion  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government  alone  on  antlpoverty 
programs  such  as  unemploj^ment  compensa- 
tion Job  retraining,  vocational  education,  and 
welfare. 

They  also  agree  that  few  of  the  estimated 
34  million  Americans  classl&ed  as  "poor"  will 
be  touched  by  the  OEO  effcrt  this  year. 

For  example,  the  Job  Corps  enrollment 
goal  U  40,000  by  July  1.  But  an  optimistic 
goal  for  that  date  is  to  have  77  Job  Corps 
conservation  camps  open  with  maximvun  ca- 
pacity of  7,700  youths. 

If  the  full  Job  Corps  total  were  reached, 
together  with  the  150,000  goal  of  enrollment 
In  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  that  wUl 
still  mean  nearly  800,000  unemployed,  out- 
of -school  youths  will  not  be  touched  by  these 
programs  during  this  fiscal  year. 

"Our  greatest  problem,"  said  one  OEO  offi- 
cial, "Is  that  people  may  expect  too  much, 
too  soon." 

But  he  denied  that  the  flood  of  publicity 
about  the  war  on  poverty  coming  from  the 
White  House  and  the  OEO  might  lead  the 
public  to  such  expectations. 

Edgar  May,  Deputy  Director  of  the  VISTA 
program,  the  so-called  Domestic  Peace  Corps, 
put  It  this  way: 

"Asking  us  how  soon  we  will  wipe  out 
poverty  Is  like  asking  President  Roosevelt, 
on  the  day  of  Pearl  Harbor,  how  soon  we 
would  win  the  war." 

Senator  Philip  A.  Habt,  Michigan  Demo- 
crat, added : 

"When  the  enemy  Is  powerful,  it's  small 
wonder  there  Is  confusion  when  the  attack 
begins." 

But  President  Johnson,  in  an  effort  to 
speed  the  war  on  poverty,  already  has  asked 
a  doubling  of  the  original  budget  request, 
pared  by  Congress,  to  $1.8  million  In  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Second,  the  antlpoverty  effort  is  not  a  new 
dole. 

It  will  not  Immediately  increase  the  In- 
come of  those  now  classified  as  poor.  The 
Council  at  Economic  Advisers  said  last  year 
it  would  cost  $11  bllUon  annually  in  direct 
grants  to  raise  inocsne  for  every  American 
family  above  $3,000  and  for  every  Individual 
above  $1,500. 

r.EAVB   ROOTS   TTNTOXJCHED 

The  report,  foiindation  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  concludes: 

"But  this  'solution'  woxild  leave  untouched 
most  of  the  roots  of  poverty. 

"It  will  be  far  better,  even  if  more  difficult, 
to  equip  and  to  permit  the  poor  of  the  Na- 
tion to  produce  and  to  earn  the  additional 
$11  billion  and  more." 

This  is  the  premise  of  the  OEO,  which  has 
as  its  goal  remedying  lacks  In  health  and 
education,  especially  among  the  young,  that 
prevent  them  from  l^lng -fully  productive. 

Critics  claim  that  this  goal  coiild  have 
been  better  served  by  expansion  of  vocational 
education  or  the  manpower  development  and 
training  program. 

SENT  BIXX.  BACK 

It  should  oe  noted,  however,  that  many 
Republican  legislators  who  advocate  these 
alternatives  voted  to  send  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  back  to  committee. 

It  is  true  that  the  bulk  of  OEO's  program 
is  familiar: 

The  Job  Corps  and  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  are  similar  to  the  civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  and  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion programs  of  depression  days.  Bills  to 
establish  them  died  in  1963,  before  becoming 
part  of  the  antlpoverty  package. 

Urban  skills  centers  were  part  of  the  1963 
vocational  education  bill,  but  were  never 
funded. 

Volunteers  In  Service  to  America  (VISTA) 
is  a  new  name  for  the  National  Service  Corps 
which  was  bottled  up  in  committee  before 


It  was  added  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

Community  action  programs  were  evolved 
from  the  problem-ridden  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Control  Act  of  1962  and  the  privately 
financed  Ford  Poimdatlon  projects,  both  of 
which  created  coordinated  services  from  ex- 
isting social  agencies. 

AOMISSION  OP  FAn^TJUE 

But  OEO  Officials  say  the  vital  element  in 
the  act  Is  the  mobilization  of  all  methods  of 
combating  poverty,  rather  than  a  program- 
by-program,  piecemeal  approach. 

They  also  state  that  the  current  antl- 
poverty effort  Is  a  frank  admission  that  the 
ordinary  means  to  economic  advancement 
have  failed  one-fifth  of  the  Nation. 

As  one  rep>ort  states : 

"The  poverty  that  persists  appears  to  be 
of  a  kind  that  is  Immime  to  the  influence  of 
general  economic  growth  and  to  that  of  wel- 
fare programs  designed  specifically  to  relieve 
want  and  destitution." 

RESHAPING    IS    GOAL 

No  one  in  the  OEO  believes  that  $727  mil- 
lion, or  even  $1.8  billion,  can  do,  by  Itself, 
what  hundreds  of  billions  in  expenditures 
have  failed  to  do  over  the  years. 

The  goal  of  the  act  is  to  use  Federal 
seed  money  to  reshape  existing  agencies  and 
programs. 

It  was  designed  to  provide  communities 
with  90  percent  Federal  funds  for  2  years, 
then  reduce  Federal  aid  to  50  percent,  hope- 
fully encouraging  the  reduction  of  programs 
that  did  not  actually  meet  the  needs  of  the 
poor. 

But  President  Johnson  has  already  asked 
Congress  to  extend  the  period  of  90  percent 
Federal  aid  for  10  additional  months,  to 
June  30, 1967. 

SOME    LACK    RESOITRCES 

"If  we  do  not  do  this,"  he  said,  "many 
communities,  especially  those  in  rural  or  iso- 
lated areas  and  which  lack  the  resovirces  to 
get  underway  qiiickly,  will  be  unable  to  qual- 
ify befwe  the  cutoff  date." 

Critics  have  called  the  progfram  an  intru- 
sion of  Federal  Government  upon  localities, 
the  introduction  of  a  new  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

But  some  advocates  of  the  Opporttmity 
Act  say  one  of  its  chief  weaknesses  Is  Its 
reliance  upon  local  Initiative  which  has  al- 
ready failed  to  meet  the  proWem. 

Critics  also  say  there  is  potential  for  mis- 
use of  funds  and  politically  motivated  pro- 
grams designed  more  to  gain  votes  than  to 
provide  true  economic  advancement. 

OEO  officials  are  painfully  aware  of  this 
potential. 

OTHER    WATCHDOGB 

They  are  now  developing  auditing  sys- 
tems to  Insure  proper  expenditures. 

And  there  are  other  watchdogs. 

The  UJ5.  Chamber  of  Commarce  has  its  own 
task  force  studying  poverty.  The  Hoiise  Re- 
publican conference  has  estal>lishe<i  a  com- 
mittee, headed  by  New  Jersey  Representative 
Pbtbi  Frelinghitysen,  w^ho  Introduced  his 
own  antlpoverty  bill  last  year. 

This  committee  will  not  only  watchdog  the 
antlj>overty  program  but  will  attempt  to  pre- 
pare its  own  economic  opportunity  package, 
affecting  the  middle  class  as  well  as  the  poor. 

In  addition,  the  House  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee  has  set  aside  $50,000  for  a 
watohdog  operation. 

SHRIVES    ANSWERS    CRITICS 

Finally,  the  antipoverty  effort  has  been 
called  a  gigantic  public  relations  campaign. 
Critics  have  stated  that  it  is  designed  less 
for  direct  assistance  to  the  poor  than  to 
arouse  the  pubUc  to  the  need  for  action. 

OEO  Director  Sargent  Shriver  flatly  denies 
this: 

"Our  real  purpose  is  a  total  recommitment 
of  resources.  Perhaps  some  of  the  tradi- 
tional agencies  resent  this  and  perhaps  some 


of  them   haven't  moved  as  rapidly  as  they 
should. 

"But  oiir  purpose  is  not  public  relations,  it 
Is  a  shakeup  of  the  entire  system  of  services 
that  have  served  the  poor." 

here  to  break  cycle 

Another  poverty  official  said: 

"We  are  not  here  to  make  the  poor  more 
comfortable.  We  are  here  to  break  the  cycle 
that  produces  poverty  out  of  poverty. 

"To  do  this,  we  must  change  traditional 
piecemeal  approaches  and  gain  a  coordinated 
program,  especially  for  the  young.  We  must 
find  the  jxxir  who  have  not  been  reached  by 
traditional  agencies  and  we  must  follow  up 
to  see  that  those  who  have  escaped  poverty 
do  not  slip  back. 

"Really,  the  title  of  the  act  is  more  ac- 
curate than  the  term  'war  on  poverty.'  What 
we  aim  to  provide  is,  precisely,  economic  op- 
portunity." 


Older  Americans  Act 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31,  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  3708)  to  provide 
assistance  in  the  development  of  new  or  im- 
proved programs  to  help  older  persona 
through  grants  to  the  States  for  community 
planning  and  services  and  for  training, 
through  research,  development,  or  training 
project  grants,  and  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare an  operating  agency  to  be  designated  as 
the  "Administration  on  Aging." 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  the 
bill,  H.R.  3708,  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island,  Representative 
John  Fogarty,  Is  one  of  the  most  all-in- 
clusive and  satisfactory  pieces  of  pro- 
posed legislation  in  the  field  of  aging  to 
come  before  this  House. 

I  rise  to  support  H.R.  3708  because  I 
believe  this  proposed  legislation  takes  a 
major  step  in  moving  the  sometimes 
ponderous  bureaucracy  of  the  Federal 
Government  toward  eflBcient  manage- 
ment and  practical  programs  in  the  field 
of  aging  affairs. 

There  are  plenty  of  things  about  the 
attitude  of  all  elements  of  our  communi- 
ties toward  the  elderly  which  cannot 
be  legislated.  Their  place  and  partici- 
pation in  society,  for  example,  and  their 
health  and  dignity. 

But  isolation  and  misery  can  be  pre- 
vented or  reduced.  We  can  provide  the 
opportunity  and  means  for  proper  food, 
clothing  and  housing,  for  productive 
employment  or  voluntary  service,  for  in- 
suring that  society  can  catch  up  with 
science. 

All  levels  of  government  have  the  re- 
sponsibility— in  cooperation  with  private 
organizations  and  individuals — to  act 
vigorously  to  improve  the  lot  of  our  aged. 

This  bill  encompasses  many  programs 
to  pursue  these  goals,  but  most  signifi- 
cantly it  starts  out  with  investing  the  en- 
tire program  with  proper  dignity  by  set- 
ting up  a  special  Administration  on  Aging 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 
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This  will  be  of  enormous  help  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department,  it  will  add 
great  prestige  to  concept  of  serious  pro- 
grams of  benefit  to  our  older  people. 
Our  urbanized  and  industrialized  way  of 
life  has  often  removed  useful  and  satis- 
fying roles  which  the  elderly  played  in 
the  smalltown  family  life  of  an  earlier 
American  era. 

But  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  skills 
and  talents  of  our  older  people  are  not 
discarded.  The  bill  H.R.  3708  will  help 
older  Americans  toward  a  more  mean- 
ingful life. 


New  Phase  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   WEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  several  days,  the  New  York 
Times  has  had  some  exceDent  lead  edi- 
torials on  the  developments  in  Vietnam.. 

I  agree  with  the  views  set  forth  by  the 
Times,  and  under  leave  from  this  House 
I  have  been  taking  the  liberty  of  insert- 
ing them  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Today's  editorial  once  against  points 
out  that  retaliatory  bombings  and  esca- 
lation of  the  war  will  certainly  not  bring 
about  unconditional  surrender  on  the 
part  of  North  Vietnam;  nor  can  it  guar- 
antee that  overtures  will  be  made  for 
negotiation,  unless  this  great  country  of 
ours  will  lead  the  way  in  proposing 
peaceful  solutions  rather  than  utilizing 
its  force  and  might  to  enlarge  military 
operations. 

I  am  including  that  editorial  in  these 
remarks,  and  hope  that  each  and  every 
Member  of  this  House  will  read  the  arti- 
cle seriously  and  objectively: 

New  Phase  in  Vhttnam 

The  American  predicament  in  Vietnam 
now  la  one  for  which  the  French  have  a 
word.  It  it  "engrenage."  which  roughly 
translated  means  getting  caught  In  a  massive 
set  of  moving  gears. 

The  limited  air  war  against  North  Vietnam 
having  thus  far  failed  to  persuade  Hanoi  to 
halt  its  aggression — as  the  attack  on  the 
American  Embassy  In  Slagon  confirms — Pres- 
ident Johnson  reportedly  now  faces  a  pro- 
posal to  Increase  the  pre6E\ire.  And  Am- 
bassador Taylor  evidently  has  ret\imed  frcrni 
Saigon  to  help  him  decide  how  much  to  step 
up  the  raids. 

The  attacks  theoretically  can  be  escalated 
In  various  ways.  They  can  be  heightened  In 
frequency  or  in  intensity.  They  can  be 
broadened  in  target  choice,  adding  economic 
installations  to  the  military  ones  struck  so 
far.  And  they  can  be  stepped  up  In  geo- 
graphical sensitivity,  in  proximity  to  North 
Vietnam's  control  center  and  capital,  Hanoi. 

To  escalate  the  attacks  in  frequency  or 
Intensity  or  In  choice  of  targets  offers  little, 
especially  if  they  continue  to  be  limited 
largely  to  the  southern  third  of  North  Viet- 
nam. Between  the  17th  and  19th  paral- 
lels, there  simply  are  not  enough  targets. 

That  was  one  reason  it  was  suggested  to 
the  President  last  year  that  the  operation 
begin  with  sma.U  scale,  semiclandestine  at- 
tacks, as  In  Laos.  That  way  It  was  thought 
there  would  be  enough  targets  for  a  year  and 
yet  Moscow  would  not  be  put  on  the  spot 


and  Hanoi  wotUd  not  lose  face  in  gradually 
making  quiet  peace  overtures. 

But  the  publicly  announced  mass  raids  de- 
cided on  in  February  seem  not  only  to  have 
forced  Soviet  arms  shlpmenta  and  a  stiffen- 
ing of  position  in  Hanoi,  but  to  have  aa- 
siured  that  the  target  list  would  be  exhausted 
in  2  or  3  months.  That  eventually  is  now 
on  the  horizon,  althoxigh  efforts  are  being 
made  to  postpone  the  inevitable  by  reducing 
the  size  of  the  attacks. 

The  fact  is  that  escalation  by  going  north 
of  the  19th  parallel  is  the  only  practicable 
way  to  Increase  the  pressure.  The  first  ques- 
tion that  must  be  decided  here  is  whether  it 
Is  feasible  to  prevent  Installation  of  a  Soviet 
air  defense  system  of  surface-to-air  missiles 
and  Jets  if,  as  reported,  this  equipment  is 
on  Its  way.  The  recent  attacks  on  the  radar 
links  in  North  Vietnam's  air  warning  and 
ground  control  system  suggest  that  this  may 
be  the  American  Intention.  It  could  lead  to 
a  direct  confrontation  with  Russia. 

Attacks  on  military  and  Industrial  Installa- 
tions in  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  area,  more- 
over, would  risk  confilct  with  China — not 
only  in  the  air  but  on  the  ground,  which 
would  mean  another  Korea.  Even  so 
doughty  a  government  as  the  military  regime 
in  Thailand,  which  now  is  virtually  a  cobel- 
llgerent  alongside  the  United  States,  has 
warned  that  the  Red  River  valley  region  sur- 
rounding Hanoi  and  Haiphong  Is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  high  sensitive  Chinese  per- 
iphery. 

Even  If  these  dangers  do  not  eventuate,  the 
niimber  of  significant  military  and  industrial 
targets  north  of  the  19th  parallel  is  not 
extensive.  North  Vietnam  Is  a  primitive 
agricultural  country  with  only  about  150,000 
Industrial  workers  and  miners  in  its  17  mil- 
lion population.  The  North  Vietnamese 
Conununists  undoubtedly  would  not  enjoy 
losing  the  few  dozen  small  factories  they 
have  built  or  restored  over  the  past  decade. 
But  they  simply  do  not  have  much  to  lose. 

It  seems  clear  bombing  will  not  bring  about 
Hanoi's  unconditional  surrender.  It  may  not 
even  produce  a  negotiation,  unless  the  United 
States  makes  persuasive  peace  propKssals  that 
both  rally  world  opinion  and  offer  Hanoi  a 
more  attractive  route  to  viability  than  re- 
unification of  Vietnam  by  force. 


In  Defense  of  the  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

or   OSORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1.  1965 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  American  Legion  sponsors  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  national  high  school  oratori- 
cal contest.  The  Legion's  oratorical 
comi>etitlon,  developed  primarily  to  in- 
still a  keener  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  on  the  part  of  high  school  stu- 
dents, has  been  approved  since  1943  by 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals. 

The  contestant  that  we  of  the  Sixth 
District  of  Georgia  are  proudest  of  is 
John  B.  Mostiler,  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  L.  Mostiler,  of  GrlfiBn,  Ga. 
Johnny,  a  senior  at  Griffin  High  School, 
has  as  his  speech  coach  Miss  Julia 
Elliott  of  the  Griffin  High  faculty. 

Johnny  has  hurdled  the  first  levels  on 
the  long  climb  to  the  grand  prize 
awarded  to  the  winner  of  the  national 


contest.  He  began  by  winning  the  local 
oratorical  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Griffin  American  Legion,  Post  15.  then 
went  on  to  win  the  Sixth  District  con- 
test, the  area  contest  and  the  State  con- 
test at  Athens,  Ga. 

On  March  29,  1965,  he  competed  with 
State  champions  from  Florida,  Alabama, 
and  South  Carolina>  and  was  selected 
as  the  regional  wlrnier.  Johnny  will  go 
to  the  area  semifinals  in  Houston,  Tex., 
April  5,  to  compete  against  other  re- 
gional champions.  If  his  luck,  and  his 
voice,  hold  out,  he  will  then  continue  to 
Portland.  Oreg.,  for  the  final  competition 
for  the  grand  prize. 

In  his  speech,  entitled  "In  Defense  of 
the  Constitution,"  Johimy  challenges 
the  American  people  "to  give  our  Con- 
stitution a  fair  trial,  let's  Judge  it  now 
in  the  light  of  its  criticisms."  "If  we 
pause  and  look  at  our  Constitution  con- 
structively rather  than  critically."  as 
Johimy  does  in  his  speech,  we  too  may 
come  to  the  same  conclusions  as  he  does: 
The  Constitution  is  the  blueprint  of  our 
Federal  Government.  "We  must  now 
assure  the  world  that  we  shall  maintain 
it.    It  shall  be  sustained." 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  Include  in 
the  Record  Johnny  MostUer's  winning 
speech : 

In  Defense  of  the  Constitution 

("There  never  was  an  assembly  of  men, 
charged  with  a  great  and  obvious  trust  who 
were  more  pure  in  their  motives,  or  more 
exclusively  and  anxiously  devoted  to  the  ob- 
ject committed  to  them  than  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Convention  at  1787." — 
James  Madison.) 

What  was  the  "great  and  obvious  trust" 
of  which  Mr.  Madison  was  speaking? — 
Molding  13  unorganized  States  into  1  strong 
indivisible  Nation.  From  May  untU  Septem- 
ber these jnen  met,  facing  questions  of  repre- 
sentationT  aristocratic  rule  versus  rule  of 
the  people,  and  a  strong  central  government 
versus  a  weak  one.  The  debates  were  long 
and  tedious,  for  each  man  knew  that  he  was 
not  only  deciding  the  type  of  government 
under  which  he  preferred  to  live,  but  he  was 
also  deciding  the  fate  of  a  n&tloa.  The 
debates  ended  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  drafted.  Hie 
Pounding  Fathers  were  proud  of  their  work. 
George  Washington  referred  to  the  Constitu- 
tion as,  "That  precious  depository  of  Amer- 
ican happiness."  Thomas  Jefferson  called 
it,  "The  ark  of  our  safety."  Thus  our  Con- 
stitution has  stood — barrier  against  tyranny, 
temple  of  liberty,  and  cornerstone  of  our 
American  way  of  life. 

Recently,  our  bcurler  has  been  bombed,  our 
temple  violated,  our  cornerstone  chipped. 
Our  Constitution  has  been  barraged  by  dis- 
paraging and  vilifying  remarks.  Cries  of 
"Our  Constitution  is  obsolete.  Let's  revise 
It" — "No,  let's  rewrite  it"  have  been  heard 
throughout  our  Nation.  As  a  thinking 
people,  we  find  ourselves  facing  this  ques- 
tion— "Is  our  Constitution  obsolete?  Should 
it  be  scrapped  and  a  new  one  written?" — 
A  searching  question,  isn't  it?  And  one 
which  we  must  answer.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  give  our  Constitution  a  fair  trial,  let's 
Judge  it  now  in  the  light  of  its  criticisms. 

First,  there  Is  the  charge  that  the  Con- 
stitution Is  too  narrow  In  scope — ^that  It  Is 
too  Inflexible  to  allow  the  Government  the 
carte  blanche  power  it  needs  to  rule  effec- 
tively. In  answering  this  question  let  us 
first  decide  whether  or  not  we  want  our 
Federal  Government  to  have  carte  blanche 
power.  Hitler  had  It.  Napoleon  had  it,  Mus- 
solini had  it  and  the  Russian  Oonununlsts 
have  it — Do  we  want  our  Government  to 
have  it?    This  was  the  very  thing  our  Pound- 
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Ing    Fathers    guarded    against.      Have    our 
Ideals  so  radically  changed?     As  for  Its  In- 
flexibility,  President   Woodrow  WUson   had 
this  to  say.     "It  vests  executive  power  In  a 
single  chief  magistrate,  for  whose  election 
and  inauguration  It  makes  carefully  definite 
provision,  and  whose  privileges  and  preroga- 
tives it  defines  with  succinct  clarity;  It  grants 
specifically  eniunerated  powers  of  legislation 
to  a  representative  Congress,  outlining  the 
organization  of  the  two  Houses  of  that  body 
•   •   •  ;  and  it  establishes  a  Supreme  Court 
with  ample  authority  •   •   •.    Here  the  Con- 
stitution's worlt  of  organization  ends,  and 
the  fact  that  it  attempts  nothing  more  is  its 
chief   strength.     For    it   to   go    beyond    the 
elementary  provisions  would  be  to  lose  elas- 
ticity and  adaptability."    An  intensive  study 
of  the  Constitution  will  bear  out  President 
Wilson's  statement.    The  Founding  Fathers 
definitely  outlined  the  role  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  the  federal  system.     By  not  going 
Into  detail,  and  saying  exactly  which   laws 
the  Federal  Government  could  or  could  not 
pass,  they  allowed  for  changing  political  situ- 
ations.   Article  I,  section  8,  clause  18  was  In- 
serted to  add  flexibUlty.    It  allows  the  Gov- 
ernment "To  make  all   laws  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  Into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers   [those  expressly  delegated   to 
it]."       Granting     the     President     extensive 
powers  during  wartime  is  another  way  the 
Founding  Fathers  prepared  for  changing  con- 
ditions.    Is  the  Constitution  too  narrow  in 
scope?    Judge  for  yourself. 

Another  criticism  has  been  leveled  at  the 
amending  process.  It  Is  too  slow  and  cum- 
bersome, some  say.  Are  we  to  understand 
that  it  is  too  cumbersome  to  allow  the  peo- 
ple to  decide  yes  or  no  on  major  changes  in 
the  federal  system?  Abraham  Lincoln  called 
democracy  "government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people."  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son said  that  ours  is  a  system  of  government 
in  which  "the  supreme  power  is  lodged  in  the 
people."  Are  the  people  to  be  left  out?  Has 
our  Governntient  grown  so  large  as  to  have 
no  room  for  the  Individual  and  his  opinion? 
The  prohibition  amendment  may  have  been 
a  mistake,  but  It  was  the  mistake  of  the 
people  and  not  Congress.  The  wheels  of 
democracy  grind  slowly,  but  thoroughly. 
"We  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica" are  sacred  words.  Let's  not  violate  them 
by  changing  a  necessary  Implement  of  indi- 
vidual freedom. 

The  Supreme  Coiirt  has  also  come  under 
fire.  Why  should  we  allow  nine  men  supreme 
authority  in  constitutional  Interpretation? 
Why  shouldn't  we?  A  constitutional  inter- 
preter Is  as  necessary  to  our  longevity  as  a 
free  nation  as  a  referee  Is  necessary  to  the 
orderly  continuation  of  an  athletic  event. 
Someone  must  interpret  the  rules,  why  not 
delegate  that  responsibility  to  a  body  free  of 
political  pressin-e?  The  very  fact  that  poli- 
ticians are  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  cer- 
tain political  parties  is  the  chief  stimibling 
block  to  allowing  them  the  power  of  consti- 
tutional Interpretation.  The  confiicting 
opinions  presented  by  politicians  would  lead 
to  chaos  in  oxir  Government.  This  Is  what 
our  enemies  ?.re  waiting  for  and  therefore, 
the  very  thing  which  must  not  happen.  We 
must,  at  all  costs,  keep  politics  out  of  consti- 
tutional interpretation. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  has  been  attacked.  One 
of  the  amendments  under  criticism  is  the 
fifth  amendment,  which  states  that  a  person 
ma.v  not  be  made  to  testify  against  himself. 
Since  this  is  a  stxombllng  bl6ck  in  the  prose- 
cution- of  Communists  in  our  Nation,  many 
have  railed  for  its  repeal.  The  1st  and  14th 
amendments  have  come  under  similar  criti- 
cism. 

Is  this  Just?  Our  forefathers  established  a 
government  of  principle,  not  expediency. 
When  we  convert  to  a  government  of  ex- 
pediency, we  will  have  lost  the  very  essence 
of  democracy.  Our  Government  will  be- 
come  tjTannlcal.    Principles   never  change. 
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They  have  been  written  indelibly  in  the 
hearts  of  men  by  the  blood  which  has  so 
freely  flowed  In  their  defenae.  Principle  Is 
the  factor  which  has  made  ovx  Nation  great, 
and  since  the  BUI  of  Rights  la  a  statement  of 
principle.  It  should  remain  unaltered  to  In- 
siu%  OUT  greatness. 

If  we  pause  and  look  at  our  Constitution 
constructively  rather  than  critically,  we  will 
be  like  the  man  from  one  of  Stephen  Vin- 
cent Benet's  poems  who  said: 

"I  guess  I  haven  t  thought  about  it 

much. 
I  been  too  busy.    Way  I  figure  it 
It's  this  way  »   •   » 
There's  a  buried  thing  in  all  of  us. 
Deeper   than   all    the    noise    of   the 

parade 
Out  of  the  fiesh,  out  of  the  minds 

and  hearts 
Of    thousands    upon    thousands    of 

common  men, 
Cranks,  martyrs,  starry-eyed 

enthusiasts, 
Slow    spoken    neighbors,     hard    to 

ptish  around, 
And  men   with   a  cold   passion   for 

mere  justice. 
We  made  this  thing,  this  dream. 
This  Land  unsatisfied  by  little  ways, 
Open    to    every   man    who    brought 

good  will. 
We  made   it  and   we   make   it   and 

It's  oiu-s. 
We  shall  maintain  it.     It  shall  be 

sustained." 

Benjamin  Franklin  sounded  the  challenge 
when  he  said,  "Gentlemen,  we  have  given 
you  a  federal  government,  if  you  can  keep 
It."  Mr.  Franklin  was  speaking  of  the  blue- 
print of  our  Federal  Government,  ova  Con- 
stitution. We  must  now  assure  the  world 
that,  "We  shall  maintain  it.  It  shall  be 
sustained." 


Catholic  Paper  Calls  for  Return  to  Reason 
in  Alabama  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  their  voices  are  few, 
there  are  those  in  the  country  who  sense 
the  danger  of  the  mass  hysteria  which 
has  been  generated  against  Alabama.  I 
am  proud  of  those  newspaper  writers  and 
editors  who  have  the  courage  to  issue  a 
word  of  caution  in  accepting  as  a  new 
messiah,  the  self-styled  savior  of  the 
Negroes  in  America.  There  are  those 
who  dare  to  say  that  Martin  Luther  King 
may  be  a  rabble  rouser.  There  are  those 
who  ask  for  a  return  to  the  American 
virtue  of  fairplay  and  in  fair  reporting 
of  the  news  and  who  are  against  the 
biased  and  one-sided  reporting  that  has 
been  such  a  marked  part  of  the  Alabama 
demonstrations . 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to 
the  clergy  who  rushed  so  eagerly  to  Ala- 
bama, the  following  editorial  from  the 
Wanderer,  national  Catholic  weekly, 
published  at  Madelia,  Minn. : 

King  "Hollering  Piie" 

The  civil  rights  leaders  are  bow  standing 
on  the  theater,  as  the  President  put  it  "hol- 
lering   fire."     With    the    battle    for    voting 


rights  apparently  won,  they  press  on,  expos- 
ing themselves  to  danger,  needlessly  upset- 
ting law  and  order  in  southern  communities 
and  contributing,  some  think,  to  such  trag- 
edies as  the  ugly  racial  Incidents  at  Collin- 
wood  High  School  in  Cleveland. 

The  point  having  been  made,  and  dra- 
matically, and  with  national  sympathy  at  its 
highest  peak  on  the  subject  of  civil  rights, 
there  is  the  feeling  here  that  Martin  Luther 
King,  a  Nobel  winner,  should  begin  to  act 
more  the  statesman  than  the  leader  of  a  mob. 

Instead  we  hear  from  all  points  there  is 
going  to  be  more.  An  Episcopalian  priest 
comes  to  St.  Paul  to  predict  a  blood-soaked 
summer  in  the  South.  A  prominent  Negro 
author  lectures  in  Minneapolis  along  the 
same  line.  King  promises  more  demonstra- 
tions In  other  Southern  States. 

While  this  goes  on,  there  has  been  the  near 
not  in  Cleveland,  where  the  Negro  does  have 
the  vote,  and  in  Detroit  a  Negro  minister 
found  It  necessary  to  try  to  end  Negro  pick- 
eting of  a  small  grocery  store  whose  owner 
a  white,  gunned  down  a  Negro  thug  who  was 
attempting  a  robbery. 

King  now  will  march  on  Montgomery  a 
court  order  in  hand.  His  ends  have  been 
served  repeatedly  by  other  favorable  deci- 
sions, and  now  the  Congress  is  turning  to 
help  serve  another.  But  it  Is  King's  feeling 
that  a  higher  moral  law  gives  him  the  right 
to  disobey  court  orders  he  does  not  approve 
and  possibly  there  is  some  other  high  moral 
law  at  work  that  compels  him  to  continue 
denaonstrations  that  are  no  longer  so  heroic 
as  they  are  dangerous  and  disruptive. 

We  wonder,  though,  if  he  Is  leading,  or  if 
the  competition  among  Negro  civil  rights 
leaders  is  not  in  fact  pushing  him  Into  ex- 
treme positions  containing  seeds  of  revolu- 
tionary peril.  The  enactment  of  a  new  Civil 
Rights  Act,  for  example,  is  likely  to  come  as 
an  anticlimax. 

The  philosophy  is  afoot  that  some  swift 
^^^.l^^  '^^'^  ^^^  change  inevitable  and  swift 
With  one  example  of  victory— already  prac- 
tically won-the  forces  he  and  the  othere  are 
leading  may  find  any  delay  on  any  other 
troublesome  problems  frustrating  and  Im- 
possible to  accept.  Many  responsible  Ne- 
groes, for  example,  contend  that  any  official 
restraint  upon  a  Negro  Is  discriminatory  and 
X  /^^^  brut^ity.  Many  are  gettinj  the 
dea  that  every  flaw  of  society  can  be^lved 

Ll^?^f^  ^""""^  °'"  "P'-ight  bodies  block  the 
public  thoroughfares. 

tH^.^lJ*  ^^  """^  ^^^''^  ^'^  understanding 
that  this  can't  be  a  Government  ruled  by 
uitimatum.  This  would  not  be  a  democracy 
much  longer  if  the  President  were  to  re- 
l^H^  to  every  demand  for  Federal  troops 
Whenever  there  is  trouble.  Yet.  we  have  men 
Of  the  cloth,  the  moral  leaders  of  the  Nation 
handing  down  ultimatums,  ordering  the 
President  to  produce  the  troops.  This  free- 
dom the  Negroes  say  they  want  would  be  a 
peculiar  sort  of  freedom  indeed  if  it  were 
achieved  on   these  revolutionary  terms. 

Worse  yet,  there  is  good  reason  to  fear 
that  the  continued  examples  of  demonstra- 
tions by  civil  rights  advocates  and  the  pre- 
dictable responses  by  southern  redneck  sher- 
iffs are  going  to  have  an  influence  in  the 
northern  Negro  slums  that  will  make  last 
summers  rioting  in  Harlem  and  Philadel- 
phia seem  as  safe  and  harmless  as  a  dance 
about  the  maypole.  Some  of  the  lesser  lend- 
ers, in  fact,  directly  encourage  such  looting 
and  brutally,  either  for  its  shock  effects  on 
the  villainous  -Whitey"  or  because  of  the 
cynical  determinaiion  to  lead  and  thereby 
exploit.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  la.~t  is  limited  to  the  low  level  of  leader- 
ship. 

But  the  main  danger  to  these  whip{:)ed-up 
frenzies  lies  in  their  promise,  to  the  emo- 
tions, of  the  nonattainable.  No  law  or 
pronouncement,  no  ultimatums,  no  broken 
bodies  are  going  to  make  the  poor  suddenly 
prosper,  teach  the  illiterate  to  read  or  make 
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astute  political  scientists  of  sharecroppers 
or  slum  dwellers.  Nor  will  any  law  make 
palaces,  with  running  water  and  maid  service, 
out  of  rundown  shacks  or  rat-infested  apart- 
ments. Laws  don't  make  the  Ignorant  wise, 
the  shiftless  ambitious,  nor  do  they  force 
any  htmian  to  like  any  other  human. 

There  Is  a  long,  hard  haul  ahead  for  the 
Negro.  It  is  time  for  his  leadership  to  stop 
leaping  up  and  down  in  the  limelight  for 
attention  and  buckle  down  to  the  much  more 
difficult  Job  ahead. 


Military  Pay  Increase 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Robert  A.  Means,  the  na- 
tional secretai-y  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  As- 
sociation is  the  most  succinct  and  com- 
prehensive statement  of  why  we  need  a 
substantial  military  pay  increase  that  I 
have  seen  thus  far. 

I  believe  every  Member  of  Congress  who 
is  interested  in  seeing  to  it  that  our  mili- 
tary personnel  are  treated  as  fii-st-class 
citizens  should  read  Mr.  Means'  state- 
ment.    I,  therefore,  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  entire  membership: 
Enlisted  Grol'p  Endorses  Representative 
Rivers'  Military  Pat  Bill 
(By  Mr.  Robert  A.  Means) 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Means,  national  secretary 
of  the  Fleet  Resene  Association,  stated,  to- 
day, "The  Secretary  of  Defense's  reported  ac- 
tion of  the  past  3  weeks  to  subvert  the  mU- 
itary  pay  proposal  of  Congressman  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  Is  a  heinous  effort  to  relegate  career 
military  personnel  to  a  future  of  poverty  and 
second-class  citizenship." 

Mr.  Means'  statement  came  after  the  Fleet 
Reserve  Association,  an  organization  com- 
posed of  more  than  61,000  active  duty  and 
career  enlisted  men  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  learned  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense's  reported  tactics  in  his  ofl'ensive  to 
kill  the  military  pay  raise  proposal.  The 
proposed  pay  bill,  HJl.  5725,  was  introduced 
on  March  3  by  Represen1a.tive  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  Democrat,  of  South  Carolina,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. The  committee,  comprised  of  25  Dem- 
ocrats and  12  Republicans,  feels  so  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  measure  that  33  Members 
Joined  Mr.  Rivers  by  introducing  identical 
companion  bills. 

Mr.  McNamara  opposes  the  measure  which 
will  give  an  average  10.7-percent  raise  to  all 
active  duty  personnel.  As  a  member  of  the 
President's  current  Federal  Pay  Panel  he  has 
recommended  a  3-percent  across-the-board 
pay  raise  for  servicemen. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  using  every 
means  at  his  disposal  to  wage  an  all-out  war 
to  defeat  Mr.  Rivers'  bill.  To  accomplish 
this  he  is  doing  the  following:  (1)  stressing 
the  fact  that  the  military  has  received  two 
pay  raises  in  the  past  2  j-ears;  (2)  controlling 
all  news  emanating  from  the  Pentagon  on 
this  subject;  (3)  monitoring  the  testimony 
of  Defense  Department  witnesses  appearing 
before  congressional  committees;  (4)  down- 
grading and  refuting  comprehensive  studies 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps  which  positively  prove  the  deleterious 
manpower  problems  of  the  services  and  the 
crying  need  for  a  substantial  military  pay 
raise;  (5)  discouraging  and  discrediting  con- 


gressional suppcot  of  the  Rivers  pay  bill,  and 
(6)  he  has  selected  personnd  to  serve  on 
yet,  another  Depcurtment  of  Defense  pay 
study  to  delay  action  on  the  Rivers  blU. 

The  above  action  Is  shocking  In  the  light 
of  his  recent  testimony  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  during  his  defense 
posture  report  for  1966.  At  that  time,  he 
said: 

"We  cannot  compensate  the  man  In  uni- 
form for  the  unique  hazards  of  the  military 
profession  but  we  can  and  should  see  to  it 
that  he  at  least  shares  with  the  civilian 
population  the  rising  American  standard  of 
living." 

The  following  chart,  taken  from  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee's  study,  graphi- 
cally shows  how  the  American  serviceman  has 
fared  In  salary  Increases  in  comparison  with 
his  civilian  counterpart  since  1952: 
Military  pay  increases  have  not  kept  pace 
ivith  those  of  other  groups,  1952-64 

Percent 
Military  officers  enlisted  over  2  years' 

service 36.6 

Civil  sen'ice - 46.3 

Production  worker  (manufacturing)  '__  52.7 
Professional  and  technical  workers  = —  56.2 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers* 62.1 

Army-Air  Force  wage  board 66.7 

Motor-truck  drivers ' 70.  4 

»  1952-63,  actual;  1964,  estimated. 

» 1952-62,  actual;    1963-64,  estimated. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  deprecating  the 
total  cost  of  the  Rivers  pay  measure  which  is 
slight  by  more  than  $1  billion.  Let's  break 
this  total  figure  down  and  see  how  much  of 
a  monthly  increase  it  will  be  in  the  pockets 
of  the  enlisted  man : 


Grade  and  ratin? 


'  rcn-f-nt   .\ctual 
incriu^'   dollars 


E-9 
E-8 
E-- 
E-fi 
E-5 
E-4 
E-3 
E-2 
E-1 

El 


Master  cliief  petty  ofTioT --_ 

Senior  cliief  petty  officer 

Chief  petty  ollicer 

Petty  ollicer.  1st  class 

Petty  ollicer,  Jd  class 

Petty  officer,  3d  class 

Seaman 

Seaman  apprentice 

Seaman  recruit  (over  4  months' 

service) 

Seaman    recruit    (less    than    4 

months'  service) 


3S 
5S 
41 
33 
IS 
19 
IJ 

11 

10 


Mr.  McNamara  In  extolling  the  two  pay 
raises  of  the  past  2  years  knowingly  fails  to 
state  that  the  findings  of  his  1963  military 
pay  study  showed  that  military  pay  lagged 
26  percent  behind  comparable  civilian  pay 
and  that  the  pay  increases  of  1963  and  1964 
fall  far  short  of  overtaking  that  26-percent 
disparity. 

He  also  fails  to  tell  the  American  public 
that  on  the  heels  of  the  1963  pay  raise  he 
changed  the  eligibility  requirements  for  for- 
eign duty  and  proficiency  pay  nullifying  the 
effect  of  the  raise  for  scores  of  thousands  of 
military  personnel. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  stresses  the  im- 
portance of  the  ''fringe  benefits"  enjoyed  by 
servicemen.  The  "value"  of  these  benefits 
are  mushroomed  out  of  proportion.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  while  fringe  ben- 
efits in  civilian  Industry  are  growing  at  a 
rapid  rate,  the  military's  fringe  benefits  are 
declining  year  by  year.  In  1959  the  military's 
fringe  benefit  cost  was  28.68  percent  of  the 
military  payroll  costs  whUe  the  civilian 
fringe  benefit  cost  was  only  24.9  percent  of 
the  civilian  payroll  costs.  In  1964  the  mili- 
tary fringe  benefit  cost  dropped  to  27.9  i>er- 
cent  of  the  military  payroll  costs  and  civilian 
fringe  benefit  costs  rose  to  28.8  percent  of 
the  civilian  payroll  costs. 

A  recent  Air  Force  study  of  Its  719,000  per- 
sonnel reveals:  (1)  6,000  Air  Force  personnel 
have  received  relief  benefits;  (2)  55,000  more 
are  technically  eligible  but  are  too  proud  to 
accept  them;    (3)    169,000  personnel  receive 


basic  pay  below  the  Government  parnrtf 
standards;  (4)  148,000  personnel  "moon- 
light" (work  in  civilian  Jobs  in  their  off  duty 
hours)  to  Buppl^nent  their  military  pay; 
and  (5)  180,000  wives  of  Air  Force  personnel 
work  to  help  support  the  family.  These 
shocking  facts  are  not  unique  to  the  Air 
Force,  the  other  services  share  these  sta- 
tistics proportionately. 

Moonlighting  among  military  personnel  is 
causing  growing  concern  among  our  military 
leaders.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  explains 
the  problem  away  by  saying  that  the  service- 
man moonlights  to  provide  luxuries  and 
frills  for  himself  and  his  family.  A  Defense 
Department  study  of  the  practice  states  that 
one  major  cause  of  moonlighting  is  the  lux- 
\irious  desire  of  military  personnel  to  provide 
higher  education  for  their  children. 

When  the  plans  for  the  administration's 
Job  Corps  were  announced  It  was  learned 
that  the  underprivileged  young  boys  partici- 
pating in  this  program  would  receive  up  to 
$105  a  month.  In  comparison,  a  seaman 
with  2  years  of  service  in  the  Navy  receives 
only  $99  per  month.  The  Department  of 
Defense  endeavored  to  refute  this  compari- 
son but  It  boils  down  to  the  fact  both  boya 
receive  room  and  boaird,  medical  care,  etc., 
and  yet  the  boy  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  his  country  receives  $6  a  month  less  in 
wages. 

What  does  this  proposed  military  pay 
raise  mean  to  the  American  taxpayer?  The 
House  Armed  Services  analysis  of  their  pay 
proposal  states : 

"As  consequence  of  the  failure  of  mili- 
tary pay  to  keep  pace  with  Increases  pro- 
vided other  workers  In  the  economy  the 
military  departments  have  experienced  a 
serious  inability  to  attract  and  retain  high 
quality  personnel.  This  problem  reflects  it- 
self In  constantly  recurring  training  cost 
expenditures  by  the  departments  and  a  loss, 
in  some  instances,  in  actual  operational 
readiness." 

These  constant  recurring  training  costs  are 
being  borne  by  the  American  taxpayer.  For 
example,  the  total  cost  of  the  training  an 
enlisted  radar  electronic  specialist  is  $23,000. 
The  Navy's  overall  reenllstment  rate  has 
dropped  from  25.3  percent  in  1962  to  20.3 
percent  for  the  first  6  months  of  fiscal  year 
1965.  This  means  that  79.7  percent  of  naval 
personnel,  trained  at  great  expense,  leaves 
the  Navy  at  the  end  of  their  obligated  serv- 
ice. They  are  replaced  by  untrained  re- 
cruits who  In  turn  receive  the  costly  train- 
ing. This  expensive  and  wasteful  cycle  la 
repeated  year  after  year.  Would  it  not  be 
wiser  to  Invest  a  portion  of  the  recurrent 
training  cost  in  adequate  military  pay  and 
help  to  solve  the  services'  biggest  problem — 
the  retention  of  personnel? 

What  is  President  Johnson's  position  on 
this  Issue?  During  the  recent  presidential 
campaign,  on  August  21,  he  addressed  a  Joint 
session  of  the  National  War  College  and  In- 
dustrial College  of  the  Armed  Forces  at 
Washington,  D.C.  He  told  his  audience,  "I 
very  much  want  our  uniformed  citizens  to  be 
first-class  citizens  in  every  respect.  I  want 
their  wives  and  children  to  know  only  first- 
class  lives." 

At  that  time  he  pledged  "at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,"  to  take  "whatever  steps 
both  human  equity  and  national  defense 
may  require  to  enhance  the  standing  and 
morale  of  those  who  defend  us." 

Now,  7  months  after  that  address,  the 
President's  silence  condones  the  Secretary 
of  Defense's  action  to  negate  his  pledges  of 
last  August. 

The  need  for  a  substantial  military  pay 
raise  requires  no  more  study.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  conducted  a  thorough  study 
of  military  compensation  late  last  summer. 
It  was  completed  In  October  1964  and  still 
lies  on  the  desk  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
awaiting  release.    Congressman  Rivk&s'  mill- 
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tary  p^  ixt>poeals  appears  to  be  based  on 
the  flnrtlngs  of  such  a  study. 

The  Fleet  Reserve  Association  doee  not 
contend  that  passage  of  Mr.  Rivxbs'  bill  will 
cure  all  the  ills  of  the  services'  personnel 
retention  problem.  Bux  It  will  siirely  be, 
in  the  words  of  a  high-ranking  naval  oflBcer! 
"a  step  in  the  right  direction." 

Mr.  Means  flnlsibed  his  statement  by  say- 
ing, ••The  Rivers  military  pay  proposal  is'  a 
fair  and  equitable  measure  to  aid  in  raising 
the  serviceman  to  an  acceptable,  comparative 
standard  of  living  In  relation  to  his  civilian 
counterpart.  The  Fleet  Reserve  Association 
Is  squarely  behind  it  and  urges  the  American 
public  to  supjx>rt  it  by  writing  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  U.S.  Congress  demanding 
their  support." 

The  Fleet  Reserve  Association  was  for- 
mally chartered  in  1924  and  gains  its  name 
from  the  Fleet  Reserve  components  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  which  allows 
personnel  to  transfer  to  an  Inactive  status, 
subject  to  24-hour  recall,  upon  completion 
of  20  years  of  active  service. 

I>uring  the  past  41  years  the  Fleet  Reserve 
Association  has  represented  the  enlisted 
man  in  military  legislative  matters  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  and  Interceded  In  his  behalf  with 
the  Defense  Establishment  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  Through  its  watohfuJ  and 
temperate  approach  the  rights  of  the  enlisted 
man  have  increased  and  the  association  has 
become  the  voice  of  the  enlisted  man. 

For  further  Information  contact  Robert 
W.  Nolan,  editor.  Naval  Affairs. 


April  ly  1965 


Allis-Chalmers:  Company  on  the 
Comeback 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1.  1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Allls-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.,  one 
of  the  Nation's  oldest  and  largest  corpo- 
rations, was  the  subject  of  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  March  15,  1965, 
issue  of  Forbes  magazine. 

The  article  described  in  some  detail 
the  gains  which  this  firm  made  in  1964, 
after  a  previous  period  of  decline.  It 
focused  on  the  work  of  Mr.  Robert 
Stevenson,  president  of  Allis-Chalmers. 
in  lifting  the  company's  earnings  by  88 
percent  last  year. 

The  dramatic  comeback  of  Allis- 
Chalmers  is  of  great  significance  to  the 
people  of  my  congressional  district,  where 
the  company's  headquarters  and  many 
of  its  facilities  are  located. 

As  the  Forbes  article  points  out,  Mr. 
Stevenson  concentrated  his  efforts  at 
improving  the  firm's  present  plants 
rather  than  scrapping  them  to  build  new 
ones  in  areas  where  wages  are  lower. 

That  decision  by  Mr.  Stevenson  vitally 
affected  the  people  of  Milwaukee  Count^ 
and  indeed,  of  Wisconsin.  It  is,  there- 
fore, exceedingly  gratifying  to  us  to 
watch  the  financial  upturn  which  Allis- 
Chalmers  is  experiencing. 

In  order  to  acquaint  my  colleagues 
with  some  facts  on  this  important  Amer- 
ican corporation  and  its  hard-working 
president.  I  am  inserting  the  Forbes 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 


Not  Yet  Provem 
(Bob  Stevenson,  of  Aills-Cbalmers,  knows 
that  yesterday's  goat  can  be  tomorrow's  hero. 
But   after   lifting   earnings    38    percent   last 
year,  he  isn't  In  either  role  yet.) 

Allis-Chalmers  racked  up  some  of  the  best 
gains  in  U.S.  industry  last  year.  Sales  of 
$629  mUllon  set  a  new  record.  16  percent 
over  1963's  $543.9  million  and  even  breaking 
the  1956  alltime  high  of  $547.4  million. 
Earnings  of  $137  per  share  rose  88  percent 
over  1963's  dismal  73  cents,  though  they 
were  still  far  below  the  old  $2.42  to  $3  60 
range  of  the  midfifties. 

CRmc'S   CHOICE 

For  Chairman  Robert  S.  Stevenson,  the 
gains  brought  a  smile  to  a  face  that  has 
known  all  too  many  lines  of  worry.  Under 
Stevenson,  this  great  Milwaukee  company 
had  lost  much  of  its  old  earning  power. 
Unable  to  Increase  its  market  share  against 
General  Electric  and  Westinghouse,  A-C  had 
to  get  out  of  steam  turbine  generators  in 
1962,  take  a  $40  million  writeoff.  Over  a 
period  of  years.  Stevenson  was  forced  to 
slash  the  dividend  from  $2  to  50  cents. 

In  desperation,  Stevenson  assumed  the 
role  of  corporate  critic.  When  his  newest 
plant  also  proved  to  be  his  most  inefficient. 
he  closed  it.  and  embarked  on  a  thorough 
plant  modernization  program  at  others. 
Aided  by  outside  consultants,  he  tackled  the 
Job  of  reshaping  Allis-Chalmers'  old-fash- 
ioned organizational  structure.  He  changed 
9  product -oriented  divisions  Into  10  operat- 
ing divisions  aimed  at  specific  markets. 

Despite  last  year's  spectacular  gains, 
Stevenson  readily  admits  he  deserves  no 
medals  yet.  He  Judges  his  company  by  re- 
turn on  eqiUty;  and  while  Ita  retvu-n  of  4.2 
percent  last  year  was  double  that  of  1963,  it 
was  still  wretched  compared  with  the  10- 
percent-plus  average  of  U.S.  industry  in  gen- 
eral. Stevenson's  only  claim  Is  that  the  di- 
rection is  right:  "We're  talcing  a  lot  of 
routes  toward  a  better  result,"  says  he. 

SOURCE    OF    HELP 

Much  of  the  improvement  at  A-C  last 
year  came  from  added  volume,  but  some  did 
come  from  the  extensive  changes  Stevenson 
has  made  at  the  118-year-old  company.  "The 
organizational  structure  is  completed  and 
should  last  for  many  years."  he  said.  "You 
could  see  the  results  in  certain  selling  divi- 
sions over  and  above  the  effect*  of  the  boom. 
Before,  to  sell  a  system  we  liad  to  put  a 
task  force  together  and  put  It  under  an  in- 
dependent manager. 

"Now  each  division  can  borrow  what  it 
needs  from  other  divisions  and  run  the  show 
It  has  really  helped." 

As  usual.  A-C's  three  tractor  divisions- 
farm  equipment,  engine  and  materials  han- 
dling, and  construction  machinery  which 
yield  some  60  percent  of  sales— set  new  highs. 
"In  total,  the  tractor  group  will  set  another 
record  in  1965."  predicted  Stevenson.  And 
what  about  A-C's  lag  in  profitability  behind 
the  leader  in  each  of  these  fields— Deere  in 
farm  equipment.  Caterpillar  in  construction 
Clark  in  materials  handling?  "I'd  say  the 
gap  could  be  closed  some,"  he  answered. 

Stevenson  also  had  good  news  about  two 
other  groups,  industrial  equipment  and  util- 
ities, which  in  1963  accounted  for  about  40 
percent  of  sales  and  a  lot  of  red  ink.  ••It  was 
a  sick  business  and  it's  not  sick  any  more." 
said  he.  "Some  of  our  improvement  did 
come  from  the  electric  utility  side." 

Last  year  A-C  also  made  some  hidden 
gains.  Export  sales  broke  aU  records  to  reach 
$72.3  million,  up  7  percent  over  1963.  The 
company  also  ended  last  year  with  a  backlog 
of  $261.5  million,  the  largest  in  its  history. 

FITRTHER  PROGRESS 

Stevenson  also  has  grounds  to  hope  the 
improvement  in  profltabUlty  will  continue. 
The  production  rearrangement  he  began  over 
a  year  ago  in  his  massive  West  AllU  works. 


which  makes  heavy  electrical  equipment, 
won't  be  finished  until  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent quarter.  The  Norwood,  Ohio,  plant, 
which  makes  pumps,  motors,  and  generators, 
won't  be  in  shape  ixntll  the  year's  end,  and 
the  Pittsburgh  plant,  which  produces  dis- 
tribution transformers,  not  until  some  time 
next  year.  "We  didn't  get  too  much  advan- 
tage from  plant  reorganization  last  year," 
said  Stevenson.  "It  doesn't  constitute  a  mir- 
acle. We're  still  going  to  have  to  go  through 
a  shakedown  period.  If  it's  any  good  at  all. 
the  benefits  will  increase  gradually  as  time 
goes  by." 

In  fact,  many  at  Allis-Chalmers  feel  that 
the  proof  of  the  pudding  will  come  in  1965 
and  1966.  Then  the  results  of  all  this  plant 
rearrangement  will  show  whether  Stevenson 
should  have  spent  his  money  as  he  did  on  his 
old  plants  or  scrap  them  to  build  new  ones 
in  low-wage  areas.  Only  then  will  Stevenson 
finally  qualify  for  the  gold  medal  or  the 
donkey's  tail.  But  Allis-Chalmers'  longtime 
stockholders  are  already  beginning  to  feel  a 
bit  better  about  the  direction  of  things. 


Horton  Questions  American  Aid  to 
Nasser 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

OF  NETW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  World  War 
m.  Inc.,  has  put  in  my  hands  the  text  of 
a  letter  Its  respected  membership  re- 
cently sent  to  Secretary  of  State  Rusk. 

The  letter  touches  on  an  Issue  of  grave 
concern  to  millions  of  other  Americans; 
namely,  whether  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  the  preser- 
vation of  world  peace  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  provide  assistance  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

For  the  many  reasons  I  have  cited  pre- 
viously in  remarks  made  from  the  House, 
I  do  not  believe  American  aid  should 
continue  to  Nasser.  So  strong  Is  this  be- 
lief that  I  joined  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  earlier  this  year 
in  voting  to  restrict  the  sale  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

The  sad  fate  of  that  restrictive  amend- 
ment Is  known  to  all  of  us.  It  was 
stricken  by  the  Senate  and  a  subsequent 
attempt  to  replace  it  here  in  the  House 
failed,  even  though  I  again  voted  for  it. 

Threafter,  I  introduced  H.R.  4781 
which  calls  for  the  end  of  all  aid  to 
Nasser. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  support  of  my  bill,  I 
take  pleasure  in  sharing  the  contents  of 
the  letter  which  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  World  War  III  addressed  to 
Secretary  Rusk. 

I  might  add  that  the  type  of  informa- 
tion this  letter  seeks  can  be  compared  to 
that  which  I  feel  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  our  colleagues  if  the  House  were 
to  adopt  House  Resolution  266.  This 
resolution,  which  I  sponsored  recently, 
would  amend  the  rules  of  the  House  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  State  to  appear 
before  us  and  respond  to  inquiries  involv- 
ing matters   under   the  jurisdiction   of 
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his  Department  and  about  which  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  be  informed  In 
greater  detail. 
The  letter  follows: 

Open  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Honorable  Dean  Rusk 
Society  for  the  Prevention 

or  World  War  HI,  Inc., 
JVeu?  York,  N.Y.,  March  15, 1965. 

Dear  Secretary  Rusk:  It  was  most  de- 
pressing and  indeed  alarming  to  read  press 
reports  that  unnamed  U.S.  officials  insist  that 
American  aid  to  Egypt  must  go  on  despite 
recent  Egyptian  provocations  (Washington 
Post,  Jan.  6,  1965).  It  is  only  natural  that 
Americans  should  express  outrage  over  the 
continuation  of  multimillion-dollar  subsidies 
to  a  regime  which  only  recently  Insulted  ovir 
people  and  contemptuously  lampooned  the 
Statue  of  Liberty — the  symbol  of  freedom 
everywhere. 

However,  of  even  more  fundamental  con- 
cern to  Becurlty-minded  Americans  are  the 
persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  some  State 
Department  ofiQcials  to  conceal  the  anti-U.S. 
policies  pursued  by  President  Nasser,  aiming 
at  the  destruction  of  America's  position  in 
key  areas  of  Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  Our 
taxpayers  have  been  asked  to  support  the 
Nasser  government  to  the  tune  of  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  on  the  specious  grounds 
which  the  above-mentioned  imnamed  U.S. 
officials  reiterate  In  defense  of  aid  to  Nasser. 
These  officials  allege  that  aid  to  Egypt  bol- 
sters T7.S.  influence  over  that  regime;  that 
such  aid  has  moderated  Nasser's  aggressive 
proclivities;  that  such  aid  keeps  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East  quiet  and  that  it  has 
blocked  Soviet  penetration  in  the  Middle 
East. 

If  UjS.  aid  has  allegedly  accomplished  all  or 
some  of  these  admittedly  worthwhile  goals, 
certainly  the  American  people  are  entitled  to 
a  concrete  accounting  of  these  achievements. 
In  previoiis  correspondence  with  the  State 
Department,  the  society,  too,  has  been  as- 
sured that  aid  to  the  Nasser  government  1b 
accomplishing  these  objectives.  Par  In- 
stance, 2  years  ago,  the  State  Department 
assiired  us  that  within  1  month  Nasser  would 
withdraw  from  '7emen. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  must  frankly  state  that 
there  has  been  no  response  to  our  challenge 
precisely  because  there  is  no  significant  evi- 
dence. On  the  contrary,  all  of  the  available 
information  shows  that  n.S.  aid  has  been 
largely  Instrumental  In  strengthening  Nas- 
ser's capabilities  to  do  us  harm  and  to  further 
exacerbate  tensions  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa  as  weU  as  to  further  cement  his  ties 
with  Moscow. 

Nasser's  dedicated  hostility  toward  the 
United  States  and  his  collaboration  with  the 
Soviet  Union  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin. 
On  September  20,  1962,  radio  Cairo  an- 
nounced to  the  people  that  the  Egyptians 
"wish  to  be  allies  with  the  Soviet  Union"  in 
their  "battle  of  life  and  death  against  West- 
em  imperialism  •  •  •  particularly  American 
Imperialism."  These  policies  and  sentiments 
have  not  changed  one  lota.  Thus,  In  his 
notorious  Port  Said  address  of  December  23, 
1964,  Nasser  vilified  our  country  as  the  "im- 
perialist aggressor"  and  in  gutter  language 
told  Americans  "to  go  to  hell"  with  their  aid. 
It  is  no  coincidence  that  Soviet  expansion  in 
the  Middle  East  accelerated  subsequent  to 
Nasser's  seizure  of  power.  Indeed,  it  Is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  state,  as  the  facts  wUl  bear  out 
that  Soviet  Inroads  In  this  key  area  of  the 
world  were  largely  facilitated  by  the  Nasser 
regime. 

On  November  30,  1964,  President  Nasser's 
rubberstamped  National  Assembly  endorsed 
a  resolution  "denouncing  the  abominable 
crime  conunltted  by  American  and  Belgian 
imperialism  In  the  Congo  and  calling  upon 
the  United  Arab  Republic  to  provide  suffi- 


cient aid  to  the  Congo.  •  •  •"  One  of  Cairo's 
leading  newspapers,  Al-Ahram,  helped  to 
whip  up  this  hate-inciting  propaganda  undra* 
a  blazing  headline  "Aggression  Against  the 
Congo  and  the  Responsibility  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  Peoples"  {Nov.  29,  1964). 
These  attacks  against  the  United  States 
are  not  merely  propaganda  exercises,  as  some 
US.  officials  would  have  us  believe.  They 
are  part  of  a  coordinated  drive  to  undermine 
our  position  and  prestige  in  key  areas  of  the 

world.  Thus,  the  Nasser  government  has 
been  among  the  chief  Instigators  in  Inciting 
Africans  against  the  United  States;  egging 
on  Panamanians  to  riot  against  oiu-  country 
at  the  Canal  Zone;  and  fomenting  anti- 
U.S.  actions  in  Libya.  In  the  Middle  East, 
the  agents  of  the  Nasser  reg;ime  are  con- 
stantly at  work  striving  to  undermine  the 
independence  of  neighboring  states  while 
her  40,000  troops  In  Yemen  are  a  pistol 
aimed  at  the  vital  oil  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  our  Western  allies. 

It  has  been  reported  that  State  Depart- 
ment officials  have  stated  that  during  1964 
many  evidences  of  modera.tion  have  appeared 
in  Egyptian  policies.  If  this  would  be  true, 
why  Is  it  that  the  United  States  is  stUI  In 
conflict  with  Egypt  in  such  a  great  nxmiber 
of  countries:  In  Aden.  Congo,  Cyprus,  Ethi- 
opia, Libya,  Saudi  Arabia.  Somalia,  Sudan, 
and  Yemen?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  In  every 
one  of  these  coimtries  Nasser  seeks  to  remove 
one  of  our  bases  or  to  undermine  the  posi- 
tion of  one  of  our  allies,  or  to  hamper  our 
conununlcations,  or  to  reduce  or  limit  our 
Influence?  We  hope  it  Is  not  the  fact  of 
Nasser's  intent  to  compensate  us  for  the 
destruction  of  the  American  library  (of 
course,  with  our  taxpayers'  money)  which 
constitutes  Nasser's  aUeged  moderation. 
This  reminds  us  of  what  Senator  Paul 
Douglas  said  recently:  "Arabs  exert  a  great 
fascination  on  two  types  of  people:  British 
maiden  ladies  and  members  of  our  State  De- 
partment." 

The  so-called  Afro- Asian  Peoples  Solidarity 
Conference  Is  another  vehicle  for  Nasser's 
anti-UJS.  activities.  This  organization, 
largely  staffed  by  Egyptians  with  headquar- 
ters in  Cairo,  is  forever  fomenting  attacks 
against  otu"  country  among  the  newly  created 
States  of  Africa  and  Asia.  When  President 
Nasser  in  his  Port  Said  speech  defiantly  de- 
clared, "Our  policy  is  clear  and  we  say  It 
openly.  We  say  that  we  sent  anna  to  the 
Congolese  people  and  we  shaU  keep  on  send- 
ing arms  to  the  Congo,"  he  revealed  the  true 
nature  of  his  regime  which  la  not  only  a 
threat  to  peace  and  security  but  a  dagger 
poised  at  the  very  vital  Interests  of  oxir 
country. 

Can  It  be  said  that  those  U.S.  officials  who 
defend  aid  to  Egypt  and  carefully  skirt  over 
the  fundamental  question  of  the  nature  of 
the  Nasser  regime,  are  meeting  their  respon- 
BlbUities  in  terms  of  protecting  the  national 
Interests  of  our  country?  AU  of  the  signifi- 
cant evidence  in  word  as  weU  as  deed,  shows 
that  the  Nasser  government  la  by  its  very 
natiire  an  tl- American  and  an  tl -Western. 
The  good  works  attributed  to  United  States 
aid  to  Egypt  indicate.  In  our  opinion,  that 
the  American  people  are  being  kept  in  the 
dark  and  misinformed  concerning  the  real 
character  of  the  Nasser  government.  It  is 
tills  lack  of  candor  and  clarity  which  dismays 
the  society. 

According  to  the  recent  vote  In  Congress, 
the  President  is  empowered  to  continue  aid 
to  Egypt  if  he  finds  It  in  the  national  in- 
terest. This  raises,  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

1.  Is  Nasser's  pressure  on  Libya  to  Ilq\ii- 
date  American  bases  there  In  our  national 
Interest? 

2.  Is  Nasser's  providlilg  the  Congolese  reb- 
els with  weapons  in  otir  national  interest? 


3.  Is  the  war  waged  by  40,000  Egyptian 
troops  in  Yemen  in  our  national  interest? 

4.  Is  Nasser's  antl- Western  propaganda  In 
the  Aden  zone  In  our  national  interest? 

5.  Is  Naaaer's  interfering  with  our  rela- 
tionship with  Ethiopia,  Saudi  Arabia,  So- 
malia, Sudan,  and  elsewhere  in  our  national 
interest? 

6.  Is  Nasser's  undermining  of  our  prestige 
in  the  various  African  countries  in  otir  na- 
tional interest? 

7.  Is  Egypt's  sending  an  ambassador  to 
Communist  North  Vietnam  in  our  national 
interest? 

8.  la  the  continuous  anti-American  propa- 
ganda in  the  Government-controlled  Egyp- 
tian press  (such  aa  the  cartoon  showing 
Uncle  Sam  putting  a  dagger  In  the  back  of 
an  Egyptian)    In  o\ir  national  Interest? 

9.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  certain 
neutral  and  nonalined  nations  would  make 
a  proper  choice  between  Soviet  Imperialism 
and  the  United  States  if  we  continue  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Soviet  Union'B  chief  satelUte 
in  Africa? 

These  are  crucial  questions  whldi  t2ie 
State  Department  wlU  have  to  answer  with- 
out prejudice  and  wl-thout  wishful  thinking 
in  advising  the  President  If  further  aid  to 
an  archenemy  is  desirable.  We  fuUy  agree 
with  a  Cairo  dispatch  on  this  subject  which 
recently  ai^>eared  In  the  New  York  Times: 

"It  [fiurther  aid]  wUl  help  free  money  that 
President  Nasser  can  spend  on  anns  ship- 
ments to  the  Congo,  to  Cyprus,  Algeria,  or 
South  Arabia  to  oppose  the  United  States 
and  its  aUies." 

The  lessons  of  hist<H7  show  that  appeasing 
regimes  of  the  Nasser  type  only  whets  the 
appetite  of  Its  rulers  and  Increases  their 
potential  for  doing  harm.  Ttils  was  precisely 
why  appeasing  Hitler  boomeranged  against 
those  who  thought  that  they  could  acc<Kn- 
modate  the  aggressive  and  lawless  character 
of  the  Nazi  government.  The  American 
^people  have  aiwAjs  been  prepared  to  support 
aid  programs  which  wovUd  further  the  na- 
tional interests,  but  they  wlU  not  support 
assistance  to  regimes  which  thrive  on  antt- 
Americanism  and  spread  their  hatred  anxong 
other  peoples. 

The  society  beUeves  that  the  moment  has 
now  come  when  our  Oovemment  must  take 
full  Inventory  of  those  who  are  our  genuine 
friends  and  those  who  turn  our  generosity 
and  good  wlU  Into  poisoned  arrows  aimed  at 
peace  and  seciirlty.  For  years,  the  society 
has  stressed  tliat  all  foreign  aid  programs 
should  be  govsned  by  the  principle  that 
"recipient  governments  must  demonstrate  re- 
sponsibility and  reciprocate  oxir  friendship 
and  good  wUl."  By  this  test,  regimes  ruled 
by  such  dictators  aa  Presidents  Nasser  or 
Sukarno  are  automatlcaUy  disqualified.  We 
believe  that.  If  the  U.S.  Government  acts  with 
decisiveness  on  the  basis  of  thla  principle, 
it  would  break  once  and  for  all  the  vicious 
circle  of  blackmaU  and  bribe  wlilch  haa  so 
vitiated  the  worthwhUe  goals  of  UJS.  foreign 
aid. 

It  la  our  considered  Judgment  that  the 
American  people  are  fed  up  with  the  sooth- 
ing syrup  administered  by  some  U.S.  officials 
concerning  the  Nasser  government.  Their 
disillusionment  Is  reflected  in  the  growing 
resentment  in  Congress  where  their  repre- 
sentatives are  rightly  cliallenglng  those  who 
persistently  apologize  for  the  Nasser  govem- 
ment'a  defamatory  and  hostile  activities 
against  the  United  States.  If  the  V3.  foreign 
aid  program  with  its  many  positive  feat\2res 
la  to  continue  to  receive  the  support  of  the 
people,  there  must  be  a  total  ellminaUon 
of  those  programs  which  lend  aid  and  com- 
fort to  our  enemies. 

RespectfuUy  submitted. 

ALBBBT  SiMABD, 

iSeervtery. 

lull  WW!  LiFSCRTRB, 

Treasurer. 
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Grain  Terminal  Association  Supports 
Small  Fanners 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   MDTNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Apnl  1.  1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Grain 
Terminal  Association  roundup  for  March 
26,  contains  some  shocking  figures  of 
just  how  many  farmers  each  section  of 
the  country  would  lose  if  administration 
officials  wanting  to  reduce  farm  popula- 
tion by  2l^  million  have  their  way.  The 
roundup  indicates,  for  example,  that  our 
Midwest  States  would  lose  65  percent  of 
present  farmers.  Those  who  look  favor- 
ably at  this  administration  solution  to 
the  farm  problem  would  profit  from  the 
Grain  Terminal  Association's  farsighted 
analysis,  and  I  wish  to  insert  it  in  the 
Record  for  their  benefit: 

GTA  Sttpports  Smaix  Farmers 
Some  of  the  Nation's  foremost  citizens  are 
serious  when  they  talk  about  getting  rid  of 
2V4    million   of   this   coim try's  3^,   million 
feirmers. 

But  as  one  Member  of  Congress  asked  his 
colleagues,  "Would  the  American  public  then  - 
be  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  giant  producers  who 
would    control    the    supply   and   prices   of 
food?" 

A  national  magazine  took  up  that  ques- 
tion and  answered  It  this  way:  "If  farmers  in 
the  past  decade  had  been  able  to  keep  their 
prices  rising  at  the  same  rate  as  the  prices  of 
other  wholesale  commodities,  housewives 
now  would  have  to  spend  an  additional  $4 
billion  a  year  for  food.  That  wovUd  be  $4 
billion  that  now  Is  going  for  cars  and  clothes 
and  homes  and  fumlshlngs  and  appliances." 
As  you  remember.  It  was  Budget  Director 
Kermit  Gordon  who  stirred  up  a  big  storm 
with  his  talk  about  eliminating  2>4  million 
farmers.  That  brought  thousands  of  letters 
to  Washington  from  farmers  and  other  rural 
people.  Many  of  them  were  from  business- 
men who  told  Washtogton  that  grocery 
stores,  clothing  stores,  furniture  stores,  auto 
agencies,  and  other  businesses  would  be 
wiped  out  by  the  thousands.  The  small 
towns  would  wither. 

A  rural  banker  wrote  that  "every  time  we 
lose  10  <x  12  farmers,  we  lose  the  people  who 
would  spend  the  money  to  sustain  one  aver- 
age-sized business— a  matter  of  roughly 
$100,000." 

Just  what  worUd  It  mean  if  2»4  million 
more  fanners  were  forced  off  the  land?  The 
Southern  States  would  be  hardest  hit.  They 
would  lose  more  than  1  mUlion  small  farm- 
ers, 79,  percent  of  those  now  farming  in 
those  states.  The  Midwest  States  would  lose 
65  percent  of  ijresent  farmers,  about  860,000 
smaU  producers.  The  Northeast  States 
wotxld  lose  2  out  of  3  farmers,  about  150,000 
total.  The  Western  States  wo\ild  lose  210,000 
farmers,  or  66  percent  of  those  they  now 
have.  It  Is  estimated  that  many  ranchers 
with  as  much  as  2,000  to  3,000  acres  would  be 
eliminated  In  the  West. 

Of  course,  the  land  would  still  be  there. 
It  would  Just  be  divided  uf)  among  the  1 
to  1  >4  million  remaining  farms.  These  would 
all  be  big  farms.  The  land  might  be  farmed 
harder  than  ever.  The  big  operators  would. 
it  is  believed,  skip  right  over  the  small 
towns  to  buy  their  supplies  at  wholesale  In 
the  larger  distribution  centers.  They  would 
be  in  a  position  to  organize  and  name  the 
price  when  buying  or  selling. 


But  among  the  million  remaining  farmers 
some  woTild  not  be  as  big  a«  others.  And 
soon  It  would  be  their  turn  to  be  pushed  out 

This  is  what  GTA's  M.  W.  Thatcher  meant 
When  he  said:  "Panning  is  goUjg  to  continue 
The  question  la.  Will  It  be  carried  on  by  the 
farm  famUles  of  this  coimtry.  the  economic 
and  social  base  of  our  democracy,  ot  is  it 
going  to  be  done  by  big  plantation  owners, 
barons  of  the  soU,  feudallstlc  overlords,  who 
will  not  be  concerned  about  the  towns  and 
villages  and  the  people?" 


April  1,  1965 


Voice  of  Reason  From  Montgomery 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA       j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record  I  would  like  to  In- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  March  30 
issue  of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser.  The 
editorial  points  out  the  double  standard 
of  reporting  the  news  from  Alabama  and 
certain  northern  cities : 
Time  and  Tide  WttL  Run  Through  This  Day 
Many  are  the  Alabamlans  today  who  are 
oppressed  by  embittered  despair  that  the 
world  has  come  to  think  of  them  as  a  strain 
of  barbarians. 

He  is  profoundly  convinced  that  a  double 
standard  of  Judgment  exists  in  Alabama. 

He  recoils  from  the  horror  ctf  a  Michigan 
woman  being  slaughtered  on  a  hlghwayr 
But  he  is  at  a  loss  to  know  why  that  slaugh- 
ter Is  viewed  as  a  special  category  of  offense 
against  the  Creator;  why  her  murder  offends 
the  national  sense  more  than  the  murder  of 
a  prominent  Memphis  matron  In  an  alley  or 
the  piecemeal  murder  of  Kitty  Genovese  on 
the  streets  of  New  York  as  a  dozen  people 
watched. 

He  is  bewildered  that  when  a  Negro  edu- 
cator from  Washington  is  assassinated  on  a 
Georgia  highway  neither  Governor  Sanders 
nor  Ralph  McGlU  Is  blamed.  When  the  same 
thing  happens  in  Alabama,  our  Governor  is 
indicted  for  murder. 

He  has  noted  in  the  Bible  that  It  is  in 
order  to  contrast  the  mote  and  the  beam;  he 
has  read  "Judge  not  lest  ye  be  Judged."  He 
has  read  God's  word  on  the  Pharisees.  So  an 
Alabamlan  is  bewildered  when  he  Is  ctiided 
for  pointing  out  that  a  New  York  nightstick 
is  a  club  in  Alabama. 

The  answer  to  the  contradlotions  Is  not 
soothing.    But  the  reality  has  to  be  faced. 

In  the  first  place,  there  haa  been  a  lot 
wrong  with  the  South.  And.  alas,  it  is  viewed 
in  the  context  of  the  Civil  War.  The  prewar 
commercial  conflicts  between  the  industrial 
North  and  the  agrtcultvu-al  South  were 
savage  and  irrepressible.  The  conflict 
amplified  the  differences  in  the  two  regions 
and  the  Negro  slave  was  the  South's  emble- 
matic "peculiar  institution." 

The  Great  War  was  fought;  slavery  was  not 
the  exclusive  cause  by  any  means,  but  that 
became  the  national  illusion  and  continues 
to  be  outside  of  the  history  books.  It  seemed 
that  the  slaves  were  manumitted  by  Union 
deliverers  over  the  dead  bodies  of  Confederate 
oppressors. 

A  southerner  murdered  Lincoln.  Booth 
was  mentaUy  Incompetent,  but  the  miu-derer 
waa  treated  as  a  southern  enterprise.  In 
trim,  the  South  was  subjected  to  Reconstruc- 
tion. 


The  mass  of  the  Negroes  were  in  the  South 
and  a  frank  system  of  apartness,  sanctioned 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  developed. 
Southern  politicians  exploited  the  race  issue, 
precisely  as  northern  politicians  are  doing 
so  today.  This  cements  the  deliverer  versus 
oppressor  concept. 

The  South  had  such  mlsfortvmates  as 
Heflln,  Blease,  Watson,  Bilbo.  There  followed 
International  events  such  as  the  Scottsboro 
trials.  All  of  this,  taken  with  the  past, 
perpetuated  the  association  of  Negro  repres- 
sion with  the  South,  like  sand  with  ocean 
waves.  The  national  sense  is  that  southern 
violence  is  entwined  with  the  second  stage 
emancipation  of  a  race. 

That  is  why  the  murder  of  a  Michigan 
matron  on  UJS.  80  is  placed  in  a  more  heinous 
category  than  that  of  a  Memphis  matron  in 
an  alley  or  Kitty  Genovese  on  the  streets  of 
New  York. 

This  double  standard  is  irrational,  but  we 
in  Alabama  simply  have  to  face  the  reality  of 
its  existence  and  cut  ovir  cloth  to  that  pat- 
tern. That  does  not  mean  meek,  dispirited 
acquiescence  in  the  fanatical  indictments  of 
ourselves  by  lustful  politicians.  Nor  need 
we  abandon  the  defensive  lash  found  in  the 
parable  of  the  mote  and  the  beam:  "We  may 
say  that  this  was  God  given  and  bring  it  to 
bear  with  skUl." 

Our  troubles  are  many  and  will  plague  us 
for  a  long  time.  Restraint,  a  realistic  regard 
for  the  aspirations  of  others  and  reliance 
upon  the  law  will  lighten  the  burden. 

And  In  the  current  despair  of  the  pillory 
we  may  take  heart  from  confident  conviction 
that  this  State  and  all  Its  people  have  a 
bright  destiny.  The  resources  of  this  State 
and  the  momentum  of  their  development 
are  great.  We  are  afflicted  at  present,  but 
these  afflictions  are  not  on  the  scale  that  can 
hold  back  the  dawn. 

Change  and  adjustment  have  occurred  and 
there  wlU  be  more.  Expansion  of  our  educa- 
tional system  and  Industrial  development 
wUl  lead  Irresistibly  to  higher  levels  for  all. 
It  is  easier  to  bear  the  orgiastic  slanders  of 
our  State  if  we  remind  ourselves  of  the  larger 
fact  of  our  certain  destiny  as  a  great  one 
among  the  States  of  the  Union. 


Farm  Labor  Camp  FilHi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  sigiuficant  findings  of  the  factfinding 
trip  to  California  this  last  week  by  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  was  the 
frequent  incidence  of  filthy,  unsanitary, 
and  disgraceful  farm  labor  conditions. 

Dick  Meister,  writing  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  on  Tuesday  of  this  week 
points  out  that  the  Secretary's  findings 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  growers  own 
representative,  the  CouncU  of  California 
Growers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  about 
American  workers  being  unable  or  un- 
willing to  do  "stoop  labor."  but  I  suggest 
that  this  article  points  out  some  of  the 
real  problems.  I  urge  that  it  be  read  by 
all  who  are  really  concerned  with  at- 
tracting and  holding  an  adequate  and 
stable  supply  of  farmworkers: 


Apnl  1,  1965 
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Farm  Group  BmER  About  Camp  Filth 
(By  Dick  Meister) 

Tlie  CouncU  of  California  Growers  in  a 
blistering  attack  on  some  of  the  people  it 
represents,  expressed  outrage  yesterday  at 
the  "filthy,  disgraceful"  farm  labor  condi- 
tions found  by  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard 
Wirtz.  "Responsible  California  agriculture 
has  been  clobbered  by  the  black  sheep." 
declared  the  council,  chief  spokesman  for 
the  State's  growers.  It  cited  "the  operators 
of  filthy,  disgraceful  farm  labor  camps"  and 
"growers  who  Incredibly  enough  did  not  have 
toilet  faculties  in  their  fields."  Concern 
over  a  lack  of  field  toilets  also  was  raised 
at  a  meeting  of  the  State  board  of  public 
health  here  yesterday.  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Lints, 
a  Berkeley  physician,  warned  that  "this  is 
a  public  health  hazard  that  could  spread 
diseases — typhoid  for  one."  Dr.  Lints  urged 
the  State  health  board  to  require  all  growers 
to  provide  such  toUets.  Dr.  Malcomb  Merrill, 
State  health  director,  told  him  he  would  re- 
port to  the  board's  next  meeting  on  whether 
it  had  such  power. 

Disgust  expressed  by  Wirtz  for  over  some 
conditions  he  saw  on  his  tour  of  California 
farm  areas  last  week  "was  no  exaggeration" 
said  the  council  which  had  observers  ac- 
companying the  Secretary.  If  Wirtz  agrees 
to  g;rowers'  requests  for  imported  Mexican 
labor,  the  councU  added,  it  will  be  because 
he  "understands  the  problems  faced  by  re- 
sponsible growers." 

But  It  wlU  not  be  because  "all  the  things 
he  saw  served  to  convince  him  that  all  Cali- 
fornia growers  are  really  doing  everything 
they  can  to  fully  utilize  and  maintain  a 
qualified  domestic  labor  force. 

"The  overaU  impression  gained  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  public  was  not  good." 
The  councU  called  this  "tragic,"  comment- 
ing that  a  great  many  agricvQtural  Interests 
"worked  their  hearts  out  to  bring  together 
with  Mr.  Wirtz  and  his  party  the  people  and 
the  facts  which  could  accxuately  and  hon- 
estly enable  him  to  better  luiderstand  the 
many  ramifications  of  our  growing  crisis." 
How  much  of  Wirtz*  "overall  Impression"  wlU 
affect  his  decision  on  Imported  labor,  the 
council  added,  "can  only  be  guessed  at." 
The  covmcll  blamed  the  bad  conditions  pri- 
marily on  labor  contractors  and  camp  op)- 
erators,  but  it  said  growers  have  "the  \iltl- 
mate  responsibility  and  we  cant  pass  the 
buck."  Growers,  the  council  warned,  "are 
going  to  continue  to  get  clobbered  unless  we 
do  something  about  It.    And  fast. 

"Growers  must  play  the  game  fair  and 
square.  This  means  providing  the  type  of 
decent  faculties  and  conditions  that  wUl 
help  attract  and  hold  domestic  workers. 

"If  these  things  are  done  and  still  a  legiti- 
mate shortage  exists  then  the  case  will  have 
been  honestly  and  fairly  proven." 

Growers,  the  councU  urged,  must  clean  up 
their  worker  housing  or  see  that  housing 
provided  workers  by  others  is  cleaned  up. 

"The  same  applies  to  those  of  us  who  live 
In  areas  where  our  local  housing  authorities 
operate  facilities  right  out  of  the  'Grapes  of 
Wrath'  era"  it  added.  Most  growers,  the 
councU  said,  know  the  need  "to  see  that 
decent  conditions  are  maintained  both  in 
the  camps  and  in  the  fields,  but  obviously 
some  don't  and  it's  up  to  us  collectively  and 
lndlvld\iany  to  see  that  the  type  of  things 
that  do  exist  that  are  wrong  are  made  right." 

The  councU.  a  frequent  critic  of  Wirtz  in 
the  past,  called  his  California  vlBit  a  "20- 
hour-a-day  torn*  by  a  man  who  appeared 
geniUnely  interested  In  getting  aU  of  the 
facte  he  could." 


The  Herd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  ABBrrr.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
still  confronted  with  the  so-cailled  vot- 
ing rights  bill  which  Is  now  pending  in 
the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  It  is  apparent  to  impartial 
minds  that  the  legislation  is  intended  to 
subjugate  people  in  certain  sections  and 
to  federalize  elections  therein  wiping  out 
State  sovereignty  as  well  as  obliterating 
state  lines  in  those  particular  areas  with 
no  thought  of  protecting  the  rights  to 
register  and  or  vote  in  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  The  architect  desires  forced  elec- 
tions, full  participation  and  no  opposi- 
tion. This  has  been  the  strength  of  the 
Communists  even  though  they  are  in  the 
minority  in  the  countries  they  rule.  They 
have  taken  over  the  election  machinery, 
created  a  police  state  and  browbeat  and 
ruled  with  an  iron  hand. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  be  a  long 
step  in  that  direction  for  America  in  the 
sections  of  the  country  that  the  bill  cov- 
ers. I  have  a  feeling  that  people  all  over 
the  Nation  are  beginning  to  reaUze  what 
a  boobytrap  this  proposed  legislation  is. 
the  dangers  inherent  in  It  and  some  at 
least  are  speaking  out  against  the  rank 
discrimination  proposed  in  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  the  most  vicious,  punitive, 
insidious.  Iniquitous  measure  that  has 
been  proposed  to  the  Congress.  It  is  lib- 
erty destroying  as  well  as  unconstitution- 
al. The  formula  set  out  in  the  bill  is 
simply  a  scheme  to  have  Federal  officials 
take  over  the  electoral  franchise  in  cer- 
tain States.  There  is  so  much  evil  in  this 
bill  that  many  of  us  hop>e  that  if  enough 
of  the  people  in  America  can  be  given  the 
facts  that  there  will  be  a  great  resent- 
ment against  those  who  are  trsring  to 
stifle  the  States  and  locaUties  into  not 
having  free  and  untrammeled  elections. 
Recently  there  appeared  in  the  Lynch- 
burg News  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Herd."  This  editorial  points  out  cogent- 
ly the  hysteria  surrounding  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill  and  the  evils  of  goose- 
stepping  to  the  demands  of  minority 
pressure  groups.  I  wish  every  Member 
of  this  House  would  read  carefully  and 
ponder  the  merits  of  the  editorial  which 
is  as  follows : 

The  Hero 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  deliberative  body.  In  the  past. 
Its  greatest  strength  has  rested  In  Its  rules 
which  protest  the  rights  of  minorltlee  and 
prevent  the  Congress  from  tciking  precipitant 
action  in  times  of  crisis. 

Watching  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
Congress  applauded  the  pious  platitudes  and 
cUchee  of  Lyndon  Johnson  that  "black  Mon- 
day" night,  we  wonder.  We  had  the  Impres- 
sion that  it  was  as  eager  to  rubberstamp  tlM 
President's  voting  bill  before  even  hearing  the 


details  of  it.  as  the  German  Bundestag  was  to 
do  the  bidding  of  Adolph  Hitler  30  years  ago. 

Has  the  time  come  in  this  country  when  It 
Is  possible  for  Communist-Inspired  profes- 
sional agitators  and  anarchists  to  create  such 
a  domestic  crisis  that  the  representatives  of 
the  people  will  iump  to  do  their  bidding? 

What  is  possible  for  the  present  crop  of 
agitators  to  accomplish  in  the  name  of  "civil 
rights,"  is  possible  also  for  other  agitators  to 
do  in  the  name  of  other  causes.  It  would  be 
p>o6slble  for  unionists  to  create  such  a  crisis 
through  strikes,  demonstrations,  and  vio-- 
lence.  that  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
asked  to  take  over  the  Nation's  txansporta- 
tion  system,  its  steel  mills.  Its  automotive 
plants,  or  what  have  you.  And  It  would  be 
possible  for  agitators  on  college  campuses, 
with  the  help  of  the  Federal  courts,  to  so 
paralyze  college  operations  that  Federal  laws 
would  be  demanded  to  Insure  that  the  insti- 
tutions oould  function  normally.  Where 
there  is  Federal  law,  of  course,  there  Is  Fed- 
eral control. 

No  matter  what  any  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress says,  or  what  Lyndon  Johnson  says,  or 
any  professional  agitator;  says,  there  Is  no 
need  for  a  new  voting  law.  All  that  is 
needed  is  to  enforce  the  laws  alerady  on  the 
books,  as  the  courts  are  now  doing.  But 
that  is  the  hard  way.  The  President  Is  seek- 
ing a  more  insidious  way — that  of  strength- 
ening  Federal  power  by  means  of  a  new  law 
which  circumvents  the  courts  and  gives  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Central  Government 
authority  to  control  aU  elections.  It  is 
much  easier  to  govern  when  one  has  absolute 
power  than  it  Ls  when  one  must  share  power 
with  other  branches  of  Government,  and, 
in  this  country,  with  the  States  and  the 
people. 

We  doubt  that  there  Is  1  percent  of  quali- 
fied voters  who  are  bemg  denied  the  right 
to  vote — and  none  In  Virginia.  But  the 
Congress  is  eager  to  give  the  President  the 
power  to  interfere  with  elections  of  aU  the 
people,  in  all  of  the  States. 

The  old  Nazi  and  Communist  trick  of 
creating  crises  and  anarchy  In  order  to  get 
special  conslderatlonB  is  working  well.  It 
is  working,  because  the  Congress  has  shown 
repeatedly  that  it  can  be  stampeded.  In 
short.  It  has  shown  the  characterlstice  of 
the  bovine  species  of  animal  which  Is  most 
easily  driven — cattle. 


Farming  Without  the  Mexican  Imports 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  appeared  in  the  March 
22  Miiuieapolis  Tribune.  It  reminds  us 
that  a  period  of  adjustment,  perhaps 
several  years,  will  be  required  to  make 
the  transition  from  the  bracero  system 
to  a  systMn  of  domestic  f armwoiiEers  re- 
ceiving fair  wages  under  decent  work- 
ing conditions  and  living  conditicms. 

Along  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  Congress,  I  met  with  Secretary 
Wirtz  to  lu^e  him  not  to  be  stampeded 
Into  turning  back  to  the  old  braceio 
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system.    I  am  certain  that  Congress  does 
not  intend  to  renew  Public  Law  78. 

The    Miimeapolis    Trlbime    editorial 
follows: 

Faridno  Without  the  Mezicait  Ikfokib 
Braceros,  long  an  Integral  part  of  farming 
In  States  near  the  Mexican  border,  are  miss- 
ing this  year,  and  growers  who  long  have  pre- 
dicted that  they  couldn't  get  along  without 
the  Imported  field  workers  are  worried. 

The  theory  of  ending  Public  Law  78,  which 
governed  the  entry  of  Mexican  farm  labor, 
was  that  the  additional  Jobe  (more  than 
60,000  In  Oallfomla  last  year)  should  be  made 
available  to  Americans  In  need  of  work. 
The  growers  have  maintained  that  domestic 
workers  would  not  do  the  stoop  labor. 

This  year  the  new  sjrstem  Is  getting  Its  firet 
test  and  the  reeiilts  are  less  than  satisfactory. 
The  California  State  Employment  Service 
has  BuccessfxUly  recruited  domestic  farm- 
workers, but  only  about  one  in  three  has 
stayed  with  the  work. 

Growers  say  they  don't  dare  put  a  big 
Investment  into  such  fragile  crops  as  toma- 
toes if  they  have  no  assurance  that  crews 
win  be  available  to  harvest  the  crops.  Sec- 
retary WlrtB  has  been  asked  to  use  the  loop- 
hole in  the  new  law  permitting  importation 
of  workers  for  Jobs  not  filled  by  domestic 
labor. 

But  a  few  months  are  not  an  adequate  test 
of  an  employment  plan  legislated  with  sound 
reasoning  behind  It.  Available  American 
workers,  many  of  them  Inexperienced  In 
farming,  will  have  to  get  used  to  the  Jobs, 
and  some  will  have  to  be  trained  for  farm 
machinery.  Wages  in  some  areas  wlU  rise, 
and  inevitably  consumer  prices  on  the  food 
raised  will  be  affected. 

It  may  take  several  years  to  adjust  to  the 
new  ssrstem,  but  the  goals  of  more  Jobe  for 
Americans  and  better  income  and  working 
conditions  for  whoever  does  the  fleldwork 
ere  worth  a  real  effort  diiring  the  transition 
period. 


April  1,  1965 


Employee  Newspaper  Gives  Some 
Food  for  Thought 

"*  EXTENSION  OP  REMARBS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or  ATJtRAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, how  refreshing  It  Is  to  hear,  In  these 
days  of  confusion  and  wild  demonstra- 
tions in  the  name  of  Uberty.  a  clear,  calm 
voice  reminding  us  of  some  forgotten 
truths.  Such  a  voice  comes  to  us  In  an 
editorial  from  the  Wlngfoot  Clan,  em- 
ployee newspaper  published  at  the  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  plant  In  my 
hometown  of  Gadsden,  Ala. 
,     The  editorial  follows: 

LiBSSTT 

"Liberty,  too,  must  be  limited  in  order  to 
be  possessed." — Burke. 

Sometimes,  in  this  present  age,  when  we 
are  confronted  with  the  tensions  and  con- 
fusions of  Ufe,  we  tend  to'become  anxlotis 
and  bewildered.  The  world  seems  wobbly  on 
Its  axis  and  the  picture  of  events  seems  out  of 
focus. 

One  word  which  seems  to  occupy  the  minds 
of  many  of  our  people  Is  liberty.  It's  a  good 
word  but  what  does  it  mean?  Liberty  for 
what? 

We  have  the  right  to  own  property  but  do 
we  have  the  Uberty  to  trespass  on  the  prop- 
erty erf  others? 


We  have  the  liberty  to  drive  an  automobile 
but  does  that  Uberty  give  Us  the  right  to 
disobey  traffic  laws? 

We  have  the  right  to  park  our  automobUe 
but  are  we  at  Uberty  to  park  it  beside  a 
water  plug  or  block  a  driveway? 

We  have  the  right  to  walk  on  a  sidewalk 
but  do  we  have  the  liberty  to  force  another 
into  the  street? 

We  have  the  right  to  enjoy  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  our  country  but  are  we  at  liberty 
to  discard  Ixjttles,  cans,  wrappers,  and  papers 
on  our  highways  and  in  our  ptirks? 

We  have  the  right  to  build  a  house  on  our 
property  but  are  we  at  liberty  to  disregard 
the  pertinent  zoning  and  planning  laws? 

We  have  the  right  to  freedom  of  opportu- 
nity but  does  that  give  us  the  liberty  to  de- 
mand rather  than  merit? 

As  Burke  pointed  out,  the  very  word  lib- 
erty implies  that  there  must  be  certain  re- 
straints imposed,  in  order  that  liberty  might 
exist  for  all. 

The  right  to  use  our  fists  Stops  where  the 
other  feUow's  nose  begins. 

Liberty,  \mder  the  law,  Implies  that  there 
must  be  a  respect  for  law  Ln  order  that  the 
Uberty  of  all  might  be  preserved. 

The  liberty  to  have  a  Job  certainly  implies 
that  the  individual  must  havte  certain  qual- 
ifications commensurate  with  the  skills  re- 
quired on  the  Job.  To  disregard  the  quali- 
fications would  infringe  on  the  rights  of  those 
who  are  qualified  for  the  job. 

We  are  a  nation  governed  by  laws  and  not 
by  men.  No  man  Is  a  law  unto  himself  be- 
cause such  a  condition  would  endanger  the 
Ubertles  of  others. 

Liberty  is  precious  but  unlimited  Uberty 
for  any  person,  group,  or  organization  would 
deprive  others  of  their  liberties.  Unbridled 
liberty  is  chaos  and  confusion  and  detrimen- 
tal to  the  common  good. 

To  possess  liberty  ourselves  we  must  recog- 
nize the  limitations  of  our  liberty  and  the 
Uberty  of  others. 

Toynbee,  the  eminent  historian,  pointed 
out  that  two  of  the  final  steps  leading  to  loss 
of  Uberty  are  apathy  and  depemdency. 

A  "don't  care"  attitude  and  a  dependency 
on  governmental  or  other  agencies  for  "cradle 
to  grave"  security  can  lead  us  to  the  same 
doom  that  overtook  19  great  elvlllzatlons  of 
the  past. 


technology  permits.  Otherwise,  he  said,  the 
burgeoning  populations  of  \inderdeveloped 
countries  will  face  starvation  of  hundreds  of 
mllUons  of  people. 

The  Swedish  economist  undoubtedly  knows 
whereof  he  speaks.  He  Is  on  his  way  home 
after  completing  studies  of  the  food  problem 
in  south  Asia.  The  task  should  not  be  that 
of  the  United  States  alone  and  Myrdal  pur- 
poses the  help  of  other  developed  nations. 

This  would  indicate  that  the  world  must 
do  more  than  increase  production.  It  must 
learn  cooperation  in  marketing,  sharing  of 
responsibilities,  and  how  to  Uve  in  peace. 

Present  U.S.  surpluses  could  be  absorbed 
In  a  hungry  world  if  they  could  be  distrib- 
uted and  If  the  nations  of  the  world  would 
lay  down  their  weapons  and  concentrate  on 
economic  development. 

If  one  reads  Myrdal  correctly,  he  Is  saying 
the  future  alternative  to  feeding  the  world 
may  make  It  unacceptable.  He  says  reper- 
ciissions  from  starving  mUlions  could  be  ex- 
pected and  could  include  political  totali- 
tarianism ushered  In  by  violence. 

The  American  farmer,  now  the  problem 
child,  could  very  weU  be  the  first  line  of 
defense. 

The  farmer's  dilemma  Is  a  strange  one.  He 
Is  the  envy  of  the  Ck>nununist  world  which 
cannot  or  has  not  learned  his  secret.  Yet  In 
the  United  States,  becaiise  he  is  so  efficient, 
the  Government  can't  decide  what  to  do  with 
him  or  for  him  cw  to  him. 

When  the  statesmen  of  the  world  can  do 
their  Job  as  well  as  the  American  farmers, 
there  will  indeed  be  a  better  world. 


Apnl  1,  1965 
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No  Surplases  in  the  Fature? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUIR  CALUN 

or   KTBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
problems  of  American  agricultiu-e  Is  that 
of  distribution.  We  all  know  that  the 
world  scarcely  has  a  surplus  of  food 
products  and  that  the  real  problem  Is 
making  It  possible  for  us  to  get  our  food 
to  those  who  need  it.  A  recent  editorial 
in  the  Lincoln  Sunday  Journal  and  Star 
of  March  21.  1965.  points  this  out  so 
simply  and  forcefully  that  It  deserves 
wider  circulation  and  I  include  it  in  the 
Record  for  that  purpose: 

No   SUBPLTISES    IN    THE    FHjTURE? 

Gimnar  Myrdal,  famed  Sweedish  econo- 
mist, told  members  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union  in  Chicago  last  week  that  the  farm 
surplus  problem,  which  has  plagued  the 
United  States,  will  come  to  an  end  in  the  near 
future. 

He  said  the  time  was  fast  approaching 
when  this  Nation  must  shift  gears  and  pro- 
duce aU  the  food  its  advanced  agricultural 


Voting  Rights 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1, 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  dis- 
missal yesterday  of  the  NAACP  suit  that 
sought  to  decrease  congressional  repre- 
sentation of  certain  States  because  of 
voted  discrimination,  points  up  sharply, 
I  think,  the  need  for  a  statute  enforcing 
section  2  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

One  week  ago  today  I  urged  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  to  make  my  bill, 
HH.  6029,  a  part  of  the  voting  rights  bill 
of  1965.  I  said  then  and  I  continue  to 
believe  that  passage  of  HH.  6400,  the  ad- 
ministration's bill,  has  the  highest  prior- 
ity. I  think  my  proposal  can  be  made  a 
part  of  it  without  Jeopardizing  Its 
chances  for  prompt  enactment. 

The  people  of  American  want  the  Con- 
gress to  do  everything  that  Is  constitu- 
tionally possible  to  Insure  the  right  to 
vote  and  not  merely  a  portion  of  that 
which  is  constitutionally  possible. 

The  problem,  In  the  words  of  President 
Johnson,  is  "the  dignity  of  man  and  the 
destiny  of  democracy."  It  is  the  "destiny 
of  democracy"  because  the  right  to  cast 
a  meaningful  vote  is  the  essential  right 
which  distinguishes  a  democracy  from 
other  forms  of  government.  It  is  the 
"dignity  of  man"  because  any  democracy 
which  denies  to  one  man  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  vote  with  other  men  denies 
his  essential  human  dignity. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  news 
story  about  the  dismissal  of  the  NAACP 


suit    from    this    morning's    New    York 

Times: 

Negro  Voter  Suit  Barred  by  Court — Sought 

To    Cut    House    Seats   op   State    Curbing 

Franchise 

Washington,  March  30. — The  U.S.  district 
court  here  dismissed  today  a  suit  to  compel 
a  reduction  in  house  of  representatives  seats 
of  States  that  deny  Negroes  the  vote. 

The  suit  was  filed  by  the  NAACP  legal  de- 
fense and  educational  fund,  which  asked 
the  court  to  order  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  Its  Census  Bureau  to  collect  in 
the  1970  census  the  statistics  needed  to  carry 
out  section  2  of  the  14th  amendment. 

That  says  that  States  shall  have  their 
house  delegations  reduced  by  the  same  pro- 
portion that  those  to  whom  they  deny  the 
right  to  vote  bear  to  the  voting-age  popula- 
tions of  those  States. 

Dismissing  the  suit.  Judge  WUliam  B. 
Jones  ruled  that  neither  of  the  two  groups 
represented  by  the  fund  had  standing  to 
sue. 

One  group,  composed  of  15  registered  voters 
from  States  that  do  not  deny  Negroes  the 
right  to  vote,  contended  that  failure  to  en- 
force section  2  diluted  their  right  to  vote 
by  giving  seats  in  the  House  to  States  not 
entitled  to  them. 

Judge  Jones  said  their  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter was  "remote  and  speculative  and  shared 
by  millions  of  others." 

"They  are  not  personally  aggrieved  or  af- 
fected in  a  legal  sense  by  defendajits'  [the 
Government  agencies']  refusal  to  take  future 
action  in  connection  with  the  1970  census." 

The  second  group,  composed  of  10  persons 
from  Southern  States  who  contended  they 
had  been  denied  the  right  to  vote,  asserted 
that  carrying  out  section  2  would  deter  this 
denial. 

SEES  NO  bemedy 

Judge  Jones  said  that  even  if  he  granted 
the  order  they  sought  and  a  reapportionment 
gave  existing  House  seats  to  other  States, 
that  "would  not  vindicate  their  right  to 
vote." 

"They  would  find  themselves  in  the  same 
position  that  they  are  in  at  this  time,"  he 
said. 

He  called  the  possibiUty  that  enforcement 
of  section  2  woiUd  end  the  denial  of  their 
right  to  vote  "remote  and  speculative." 

Judge  Jones  also  found  that  the  census  law 
did  not  authorize  Federal  officials  to  get  the 
statistics  and  make  the  computation  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  section  2.  Congress  would 
not  give  them  this  authority  in  1929  and 
has  not  since  changed  its  mind,  he  said. 

Jack  Greenberg,  director-counsel  of  the 
fund,  said  In  a  statement  issued  in  New  York 
that  the  fund  intended  to  appeal. 

"When  we  filed  the  case,  we  knew  it  would 
be  a  long,  hard  struggle,"  he  said.  "Section 
2  of  the  14th  amendment  is  quite  clear  in  its 
intention,  but  imfortunately  has  never  been 
enforced. 

"Events  in  Selma  [Alabama]  underscore 
the  gross  injustice  of  permitting  States  to 
bar  Negroes  from  polls  on  one  hand  while 
counting  them  on  the  other  for  purposes  of 
inflating  the  size  of  their  congressional  dele- 
gations." 

In  an  affidavit  filed  with  the  court.  Abram 
J.  Jaffe,  director  of  the  manpower  and  popu- 
lation program  of  Colximbia  University's  Bu- 
reau of  Applied  Social  Research,  described 
a  system  for  distinguishing  those  who  did 
not  register  because  of  apathy  from  those 
who  were  prevented  from  doing  so. 

He  calculated  that  if  section  2  were  en- 
forced Texas  would  lose  six  House  seats,  Vir- 
ginia four,  Alabama  three,  Georgia,  Missis- 
sippi, and  South  Carolina  two  each,  and 
Florida.  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma  one  each. 
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OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  would  like  to 
set  forth  the  legislative  prograxn  of  the 
Affiliated  Young  Democrats,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  State. 

This  program  was  adopted  at  a  meet- 
ing held  at  the  Hotel  Piccadilly,  227  West 
45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  at  an  execu- 
tive meeting  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
January  9.  1965,  with  Harold  R.  Mosko- 
vit.  State  president  of  the  AflUiated 
Young  Democrats,  presiding: 
Lecisl.ative  Program  of  AFrrLiAXED  Young 
Democrats  of  New  York 

The  Affiliated  Young  Democrats  of  New 
York  at  their  statewide  legislative  commit- 
tee meeting  held  yesterday  noon  at  the  Hotel 
Piccadilly,  227  West  45th  Street.  New  York 
City,  endorsed  the  following  legislative  pro- 
gram for  1965.  which  will  be  introduced  in 
the  State  legislature  by  their  19  members  in 
the  State  senate,  of  which  the  chairman  Is 
Senator  Samuel  L.  Greenberg.  of  Brooklyn, 
and  their  41  members  in  the  assembly,  of 
which  the  chairman  is  Assemblywoman  Ai- 
leen  B.  Ryan,  of  the  Bronx: 

"Raise  drinking  age  to  21  years;  primary 
election  for  all  State  officers;  adopt  new  code 
of  New  York  City  Air  PoUutlon  Control  Board 
for  Cleaner  Air;  more  housing:  abolition  of 
capital  punishment;  permanent  personal 
registration  be  made  statewide,  vrXtii  two 
changes:  (1)  must  vote  at  two  consecutive 
national  elections,  (2)  do  not  have  to  reregis- 
ter if  move  in  same  county;  vote  at  18  years, 
stop  turnstile  justice  by  recodifying  the 
statutes  as  it  relates  to  Juveniles,  with  the 
unison  of  Federal  and  State  laws;  more  voca- 
tional camps,  rehabilitation,  and  training 
centers;  favor  2  voting  days  for  national 
elections,  first  Monday  and  Tuesday  In  No- 
vember; more  State  aid  to  education;  extend 
ban  on  racial  discriminations  in  housing  and 
protection  against  slum  landlords;  create 
more  Judges;  legalized  off-track  betting  by 
referendum;  raise  minimum  wage  to  $1.50 
an  hour;  mandatory  free  tuition  at  all  State 
and  city  universities  and  all  community  col- 
leges; outlaw  boxing;  permanent  spring  pri- 
mary election  day  in  June;  stronger  code  of 
ethics:  presidential  preference  primaries; 
legislature  to  at  last  ratify  the  15th  amend- 
ment; preserve  our  great  natural  resources; 
prograna  to  discovirage  dropouts  in  schools; 
State  aid  to  public  museums,  create  state- 
wide recreation  department;  bonus  for  Ko- 
rean veterans;  increase  teachers'  salaries; 
more  and  better  aid  to  the  aged  and  mentally 
ill;  favor  3-day  weekend  plan  to  celebrate 
tUi  holidays,  except  religious  holidays,  on 
Monday;  help  migrant  workers;  stronger  law 
against  dope  peddlers;  and  finally,  we 
strongly  urge,  again,  that  a  printed  record 
of  all  the  proceedings  verbatim  of  the  1965 
State  legislature  be  published,  and  made 
available  to  the  public." 

Richard  H.  Wels,  chairman  of  the  State 
legislative  committee  of  the  Affiliated  Young 
Democrats  of  New  York,  presided  at  thU 
important  meeting. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  31, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  furor  of  the  1964  election  has 
subsided  the  issues  and  results  are  politi- 
cal history.  A  look  at  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  remain  to  be  settled  is  in 
order.  One  of  the  questions  Is  th€*im- 
pact  of  earlier  television-radio  projec- 
tions on  Midwestern  and  Western  States 
at  a  time  when  their  polls  were  still  open 
for  ballot. 

The  Chicago  Heights  Star,  a  com- 
munity newspaper  with  an  interesting 
and  astute  viewpoint  on  politics  dis- 
cusses this  question  thoroughly  in  an 
editorial  of  March  21,  which  I  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Computers,  Nonvotebs 

On  more  than  one  occasion  this  newspaper 
has  expressed  concern  over  projecting  na- 
tional election  results  before  all  voters  have 
gone  to  the  polls.  How  many  west  coast  peo- 
ple, we  have  wondered,  fail  to  vote  because 
computers  have  indicated  that  their  votes 
won't  make  a  difference  anyway? 

In  light  of  this,  it  is  interesting  to  read 
of  a  speech  made  by  Pierre  Salinger,  former 
White  House  press  secretary,  before  the 
Women's  National  Press  Club  in  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Salinger  made  an  unsuccessful  bid 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  last  November,  entering 
the  race  in  California  for  the  seat  he  held 
by  appointment. 

He  told  the  press  women  that,  on  the  basis 
of  a  recent  poll,  more  than  350,000  Cali- 
fornians  did  not  vote.  Television-radio 
projections  at  4:80  pjn..  Pacific  time,  Indi- 
cated that  President  Johnson  had  already 
won  the  big  prize.  The  fact  that  thousands 
of  residents  of  the  State  saw  no  good  reason 
to  baUot  on  the  Senate  p>o6t  and  various 
other  offices  and  propositions  is  a  sad  story 
in  Itself. 

The  fact  nevertheless  1«.  however,  that 
discouraging  presidential  voting  alone  can 
be  a  sticky  business. 

Nobody  wUl  argue  that  the  outcome  of 
the  1964  race  was  m&terlaUy  affected  by 
forecasts  of  the  results,  tat  the  margin  was 
far  too  decisive.  But  the  impact  on  a  rela- 
tively close  contest  might  spell  the  differ- 
ence between  victory  and  defeat  for  a  candi- 
date, and  there  is  the  additional  chance  that 
the  projection  Itself  might  be  grossly  inac- 
curate, by  virtue  of  an  errw  at  best  or  a  bit 
of  mischief  at  worst.  As  recently  as  1960, 
the  computers  were  pouring  forth  fantasti- 
cally misleading  prognostications  in  niinois. 
chiefly  because  the  source  ot  the  sample  re- 
turns was  not  taken  into  consideration. 

Even  after  aU  polls  are  closed,  meanwhUe, 
projections  of  the  outcome  have  their  draw- 
backs. PoU  watchers  for  the  apparently 
defeated  faction  can  be  expected  to  lose  in- 
terest, whereas  workers  on  the  winning  band- 
WEigon  wUl  want  to  achieve  the  best  possible 
precinct  records  as  they  look  toward  the 
division  of  spoils. 

But  the  thing  Mr.  Salinger  had  in  mind 
primarily  was  the  number  of  persons  ap- 
parently not  voting  at  aU  because  of  time 
Bone  differentials  apprising  them  of  the 
prolMble  results  in  advance.  He  has  a  right 
to  be  personaUy  concerned,  since  the  stay- 
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at-homes  might  have  changed  the  results  of 
other  contests,  Including  his  own. 

We  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Salinger  and  this 
newspaper  remain  on  the  same  wavelength, 
though,  when  It  comes  to  solving  the  prob- 
lem. He  urged  that  polls  In  national  elections 
close  at  the  same  instant,  from  Maine  to 
Hawaii.  His  plan  would  embody  24-hour 
Toting,  with  a  common  closing  time. 

Not  among  those  endorsing  a  marathon 
▼oting  period,  we  suspect,  are  persons  who 
tallied  results  of  Illinois'  gruesome  at-large 
House  of  Representatives  election.  Nor  are 
we  sure  that  a  protracted  balloting  session 
would  not  open  the  way  to  "repeater"  voting 
and  other  frauds. 

It  would  seem  that  the  most  sensible  solu- 
tion Is  to  put  a  lid  on  the  national  results 
until  all  polls  are  closed,  or  to  revise  election 
hoiiTs  Just  enough  to  synchronize  closing 
hours  without  disenfranchising  anyone. 

I  believe  we  in  Congress  should  give 
serious  thought  to  this  problem. 


Boycott  Is  Un-American 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  - 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1. 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, along  with  all  the  other  illegal  and 
imlawful  acts,  demonstrations,  defiance 
of  court  orders  which  he  engineered, 
Martin  Luther  King  now  demands  that 
the  State  of  Alabama  be  crippled  by  an 
economic  boycott. 

Don't  buy  anything  produced  in  Alabama — 

King  cries. 

Wreck  their  Industries,  throw  their  people 
out  of  work,  create  more  poverty  and  It's  too 
bad  if  the  Negroes  suffer,  but  It  Just  has  to 
be. 

This  Is  the  callous,  inhumane,  un- 
American  attitude  of  this  so-called 
leader  of  the  civU  rights  movement 
Mr.  Speaker,  Martin  Luther  King  is  not 
interested  in  voting  rights  for  the  Ne- 
groes of  Alabama;  he  is  not  Interested  in 
helping  the  Negroes  of  Alabama  gain 
equal  economic  opportunity;  he  is  not 
concerned  with  helping  them  to  buUd 
a  better  life.  He  is  Interested  only  in 
the  power  he  gains  by  using  the  Negroes 
of  Alabama  to  his  own  selfish  ends.  If 
this  is  not  his  purpose,  why  would  he 
demand  a  program  that  can  only  hurt 
most  the  very  people  about  whom  he 
expresses  such  concern? 

The  tragedy  of  this  hour  is  that  there 
are  those  who  encourage  and  support 
the  immoral  and  tUegal  acts  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  I  refer  to  an  article  In 
this  morning's  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  which  states: 

The  Chllds  Securities  Ckyp.,  a  firm  that 
unders\^Tltes  municipal  bonds,  said  today 
that  It  plans  to  do  no  business  with  Alabama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  amazed  and  shocked 
that  a  reputable  business  firm  would  be 
so  unethical  and  so  lacking  in  American 
principles  as  to  participate  in  such  an 
action.  The  support  of  an  economic  boy- 
cott against  a  whole  State  and  its  peo- 
ple is  a  well-organized  Communist  tech- 


nique which  has  been  used  to  topple 
every  government  whlcH  the  Com- 
munists have  taken  over. 

I  would  hope  that  the  execuUve  vice 
president  of  this  company,  a  Donald  E. 
Barnes,  would  reconsider  his  Ul-advised 
letter  to  the  Ctovemor  of  Alabama, 
threatening  to  boycott  our  State  on  the 
demand  of  an  agitator  who  has  set  him- 
self above  the  law  and  above  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  those  writers 
and  public  officials  as  well  as  officials  of 
private  business  who  have  condemned 
Martin  Luther  Kings  un-American 
tactic  of  calling  for  a  boycott  of  Ala- 
bama. It  will  be  my  purpose  to  spread 
upon  the  Record,  so  that  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people  may 
see,  the  names  of  those  companies  who 
aline  themselves  with  those  who  are  do- 
ing all  possible  to  destroy  America;  those 
who  are  ready  and  eager  to  wreck  private 
companies  and  local  communities  and 
the  States  of  the  Union;  ready  and  eager 
to  deprive  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens of  aU  races,  colors,  and  creeds,  of 
the  means  of  making  a  livelihood. 

So  that  I  will  not  be  accused  of  quot- 
ing out  of  context,  I  Include  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks  the  entire  news  story  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  April  1  1965 
dealing  with  the  Childs  Securities  Corp.: 
Will  Botcott  Alabama,  Secureties  Firm  Says 
New  York,  March  31.— The  Childs  Securi- 
ties Corp.,  a  firm  that  underwTltes  municipal 
bonds,  said  today  that  it  plans  to  do  no  b\isi- 
ness  with  Alabama. 

Executive  Vice  President  Donald  E 
Barnes,  In  a  letter  to  Alabama  Governor 
George  C.  Wallace,  said  the  flrm  would  re- 
frain from  purchases  and  salea  of  all  securi- 
ties Issued  by  the  State,  Its  cities,  school 
districts,  or  other  political  subdivisions. 

Barnes'  letter  said  the  firm  acted  because 
of  "credit  considerations,  arising  from  the 
failure  of  the  Wallace  administration  to  pro- 
tect the  citizens  of  Alabama  in  their  exercise 
of  constitutional  rights." 

"The  prospects  for  business  and  industrial 
growth  in  the  State  have  thus  been  placed 
In  doubt,"  It  said. 
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OF 


HON.  RICHARD  WHITE 

OF   TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  26, 1B65 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.B.  2362)  to 
strengthen  and  improve  educational  quality 
and  educational  opportunities  in  the  Nation's 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  education  bill  raises  several 
important  philosophic  considerations 
which  I  would  Lke  to  discuss.  One  of 
these  is  Federal  aid  to  education,  another 
Is  States  rights  and  States  responsibili- 
ties, and  the  equation  for  measuring  the 
worth  of  this  bill. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  closer  Gov- 
ernment can  be  to  the  people,  the  more 


control  the  local  citizen  can  maintain, 
the  safer  is  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment.   We  are  a  federation  of  States, 
and  yet  the  great  experiment  of  loose 
States  and  absolute  local  control  failed 
in  the  Articles  of  Confederation.    This 
form  of  government  was  so  weak  that  our 
forefathers  reformed  our  system  into  our 
present     sti-ucture,     to     give     greater 
strength    to    the    Federal    Goveriunent. 
This  was  in  recognition  that  certain  re- 
sponsibihties  are  beyond  the  scope  and 
management  of  State  government.    In 
between  these  two  extremes  rest  a  gray 
area,  that  becomes  the  subject  matter  of 
constant  controversy.    We  fought  a  Civil 
War  over  such  a  major  controversy,  and 
there  it  was  decided  by  force  of  arms  and 
much  spiUed  blood  that  In  the  area  of 
government  preempted  by  Federal  law 
the  Federal  Government  predominates. 
The   principle  of   States   rights   has 
never  been  surrendered  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  myself  in  many  aspects 
favor  the  acceptance  of  local  respon- 
sibility and  control,  not  as  a  sentimental 
heritage  from  my  forebearers,  but  as 
a  result  of  fear  of  complete  control  by 
an  Impersonal,  far-removed  power  that 
may  not  understand  the  needs  and  parti- 
cular problems  of  the  people  of  my  State. 
Our  culture  and  laws  are  devised  to  fit 
our  own  situation,  and  we  ourselves  can 
best  understand  and  solve  these  unusual 
problems. 

So  by  broad  principle,  I  believe  that 
States  on  their  Individual  problems  can 
best  solve  these  themselves  and  should 
accept  these  responsibilities. 

This  is  the  ideal,  but  this  cannot  in 
reality  be  the  final  answer,  for  in  reality 
there  are  many  pressing  problems  on 
which  the  States  have  not  and  probably 
cannot  adequately  accept  their  responsi- 
bilities. It  is  in  this  ai-ea  that  alterna- 
tives become  elusive. 

This  is  where  our  avulsion  to  Federal 
aid  to  education  collides  with  the  n^ed 
to  educate.  What  are  our  fears?  That 
through  Federal  aid  to  education  a 
centralized  government  will  control  the 
minds  of  the  young,  and  by  so  doing 
any  future  despot  could  then  subvert 
our  country  and  establish  a  dictator- 
ship. 

In  comparing  the  principle  of  States 
rights  to  the  need  of  educating  our 
young  for  our  national  security  and  well- 
being  the  element  of  danger  lies  in  the 
control  of  the  curriculum.  If  Federal 
Goverrmient  cannot  or  does  not  control 
the  subject  matter  and  accent,  these 
young  minds  would  not  be  molded  to  the 
thinking  of  the  centralized  agency. 

So  1  believe  the  battleground  is  not 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  Government 
should  assist  States  in  their  educational 
needs,  but  rather  whether  or  not  the  aid 
proposed  would  carry  with  it  controls  on 
the  curriculums  itself.  We  have  long 
had  Federal  aid  to  education,  such  as  the 
GI  bill  which  educated  so  many  of  our 
citizens  after  World  War  n,  who  other- 
wise would  not  have  had  such  educa- 
tional opportunities.  No  one  would  deny 
the  value  of  this  program. 

I  beUeve  the  greater  numbers  of 
Americans  today  believe  that  it  is  proper 
for  the  United  States  to  assist  the  in- 
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dividual  States  in  the  expenses  of  edu- 
cation; provided  this  help  is  given  in 
such  a  way  as  to  not  infringe  on  the 
rights  of  the  States  to  control  their  own 
educational  policies. 

I  apply  this  test  to  the  House  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  bill,  and 
I  believe  the  bill  insures  that  the  con- 
trols of  education  will  remain  with  State 
and  local  school  agencies. 

Section  604  of  the  bill  is  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Control  of  Education  Prohibited." 
I  would  like  to  read  this  section  to  you : 

Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  department,  agency, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  con- 
trol over  the  curriculum,  program  of  instruc- 
tion, administration,  or  personnel  of  any 
educational  Institution  or  school  system,  or 
over  the  selection  of  library  resources,  text- 
books, or  other  printed  or  published  instruc- 
tional materials  by  an  educational  institu- 
tion or  school  system. 

If  this  bill  is  passed  by  the  Senate, 
money  would  be  allotted  to  the  State 
and  the  State  would,  in  turn,  distribute 
this  money  to  the  local  school  districts. 
Your  local  school  districts  that  run  the 
schools  have  no  direct  contact  with  the 
U.S.  Government. 

This  education  bill  does  not  carry  with 
it  any  control  on  the  curriculvuns.  In 
the  church-state  battle,  the  original  bill 
carries  with  it  direct  grants  to  parochial 
schools,  which  offended  many  on  the 
church-state  principle.  In  the  commit- 
tee, this  bill  was  so  modified  to  remove 
those  direct  grants.  I  consulted  with 
religious  leaders  in  my  district  who  op- 
posed these  original  direct  grants  to 
parochial  schools,  and  they  were  unani- 
mous in  stating  that  almost  all  objec- 
tions had  been  satisfied,  and  indicated 
that  they  could  not  conscientiously  op- 
pose passage  in  its  amended  form,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  good  of  the  bill. 

Generally,  it  is  best  that  States  legis- 
late their  own  affairs  and  care  for  their 
own  problems.  It  has  become  apparent, 
however,  that  the  costs  of  educational 
facilities  are  increasing  to  such  a  point 
that  many  States  cannot  fuUy  provide 
the  necessary  facilities.  The  question 
then  is  whether  our  children  and  Na- 
tion should  be  made  to  suffer  as  a  result 
of  this  failure  to  provide  educational 
opportunities. 

Our  country  today  faces  a  growing 
need  for  educational  facilities.  Today, 
one-fourth  of  all  Americans  are  in  our 
Nation's  classrooms.  Attendance  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  wiU  in- 
crease by  4  million  in  the  next  5  years; 
400,000  new  classrooms  will  be  needed  to 
meet  this  growth.  And  already  one-half 
of  our  Nation's  existing  classrooms  are 
more  than  30  years  old. 

Today  one  student  out  of  three  now 
in  the  fifth  grade  will  drop  out  before 
finishing  high  school,  if  the  present  rate 
is  allowed  to  continue. 

If  we  want  to  cut  down  the  number  of 
our  citizens  on  public  welfare,  the  best 
way  is  education  of  the  present  genera- 
tion of  young  people.  Lack  of  education 
and  poverty  often  go  hand  in  hand. 
Unemployment  of  young  people  with  an 
eighth-grade  education  is  four  times  the 


national  average."  It  does  not  seem  rea- 
sonable tovspend  $2,500  a  year  for  a 
family  on  reUi^Vid  only  $450  a  year  per 
child  in  our  public  schools.  But  these 
are  the  facts.  These  growing  needs  must 
be  met. 

The  16th  District  of  Texas  will  receive 
over  S2.7  million  to  help  defray  the  rising 
costs  of  education  for  children  of  fami- 
lies earning  less  than  $2,000  a  year.  The 
school  districts  wiU  receive  needed  text- 
books and  library  materials  selected  by 
themselves,  and  the  present  program  of 
help  to  local  school  districts  impacted 
with  the  children  of  Federal  personnel 
will  be  continued  for  2  years.  This  is 
so  important  to  our  communities  having 
a  large  military  population. 

Educating  our  children  to  the  best  of 
their  abilities  is  important  not  only  to 
our  children  themselves,  but  vital  to 
keeping  our  State  and  local  governments 
effective  and  our  Nation  safe  from 
tyrsuiny.  A  local  community  cannot  be 
prosperous  and  attract  new  industries 
with  many  people  unskilled  to  do  the 
work  of  the  commimity.  A  State  cannot 
be  effective  unless  its  citizens  are  edu- 
cated enough  to  recognize  the  needs  of 
the  State  and  meet  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship.  For  our  national  security 
we  must  have  brainpower  behind  our 
aimed  might.  We  must  compete  and 
suipass  the  Communists  in  the  tech- 
nology race.  The  more  educated  a 
people  become,  the  more  it  resists  Com- 
munist tyranny.  We  carmot  hide  the 
fact  that  today  the  United  States  and 
the  entire  free  world  is  in  a  race  of 
minds  and  technology  against  the  major 
Communist  countries.  In  an  actual  sense 
it  is  a  matter  of  survival  of  our  system. 

We  are  the  oldest  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  the  world,  but  we  can  no 
longer  dream  along  in  a  world  of  yester- 
year, safe  and  secure  in  academic  argu- 
ments. 

Our  country  shall  remain  strong  only 
as  long  as  the  weakest  Unk  is  made 
strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  threats 
and  aggressions  of  our  enemies.  Arma- 
ment is  not  the  entire  answer  to  security. 
Sparta  of  Greece  found  this  out  in  an- 
cient times.  Our  strength  as  always  lies 
in  the  utilization  of  our  free  spirit,  in 
inventiveness,  in  the  exercise  of  our 
minds,  to  the  benefit  of  us  all.  Our  hop>e 
for  the  future  lies  in  the  development 
of  the  minds  of  our  young  people  through 
education,  not  only  in  how  many  mis- 
siles or  troops  we  can  send  abroad. 
Latent  genius  and  talent  may  lie  any- 
where, in  the  most  crowded  city,  in  the 
most  humble  smTounding  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  Young  minds  are  like  cotton 
crops  or  oilfields.  They  grow  valuable 
and  useful  only  as  you  cultivate  them 
and  attend  to  them. 

So  applying  the  necessary  safeguards 
to  insure  local  controls  of  education; 
considering  the  advantages  to  our  secu- 
rity with  a  strong  educational  system; 
weighing  the  great  need  of  our  children 
of  poorer  families  and  needs  of  our  less 
populated  areas  of  the  16th  District,  and 
the  fact  that  at  least  18  out  of  19  counties 
of  our  district  would  qualify  for  this 
assistance.  I  support  the  Elementary  and 
Secondai-y  Education  Act  of  1965. 


The  "Neighbors  Abroad"  Prog^ram  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF  CALIFORKI& 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1.  1965 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  are  actively  engaged  in  a 
program  of  international  cooperation  and 
understanding  wliich  is  worthy  of  note 
and  comment.  Palo  Alto,  as  we  all  know, 
is  the  home  of  one  of  our  Nation's  great- 
est centers  of  learning — Stanford  Uni- 
versity. This  distinguished  community 
has  historically  taken  an  active  Interest 
and  role  in  international  relations  be- 
cause of  its  association  with  the  univer- 
sity which  attracts  scholars  and  visitors 
from  throughout  the  world  and  which 
has  sent  its  faculty,  students,  and  grad- 
uates to  every  country. 

With  this  background  and  rich  tradi- 
tion, the  people  of  Palo  Alto  have  imder- 
taken  a  new  program  to  help  achieve 
better  relations  and  understanding  with 
their  neighbors  abroad.  They  have  em- 
barked upon  a  town  affiliation  program, 
which  wliile  still  in  its  early  stages,  is  al- 
ready most  successful.  I  wish  to  com- 
ment briefly  upon  socae  of  the  more 
significant  accomplishments  of  this  pro- 
gram in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  we 
may  encourage  more  American  OHnmu- 
nities  to  initiate  affiliations  with  their 
counterparts  in  other  coiuxtries. 

Six  years  ago,  in  the  spring  of  1959. 
Palo  Alto's  civic  leaders  began  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  sister  city 
relationship  with  a  foreign  city.  In  the 
beginning,  contacts  were  made  with  the 
American  Municipal  Association  and  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  in  order  to  ob- 
tain advice  and  guidance  regarding  the 
town  affiliation  program.  Several  un- 
successful attempts  were  made  to  seek 
out  a  sister  city,  and  it  was  not  until  July 
10,  1962,  that,  quite  unexpectedly,  the 
Palo  Alto  City  Council  received  a  letter 
from  Attorney  Miguel  V.  Roca,  the  mayor 
of  Palo,  on  the  island  of  Leyte  in  the 
Philippine  Republic,  which  contained  the 
heartwarming  Invitation  "to  make  our 
two  cities  twins."  On  July  23.  the  Palo 
Alto  City  Council  voted  unanimously  to 
enter  into  a  town  affiliation  with  Palo, 
and  Mayor  David  B.  Haight  called  a 
meeting  of  citizen  leaders  to  develop  fur- 
ther plans. 

Thirty-five  persons,  representing  19 
Palo  Alto  organizations,  responded  to  the 
mayor's  call,  and  during  the  next  3 
months  devoted  their  time,  their  talents 
and  their  energy  to  planning  and  organ- 
izing an  effective  program.  Representa- 
tives of  this  group  visited  other  commu- 
nities which  had  already  established  sis- 
ter city  affiliations;  they  discussed  their 
plans  with  interested  individuals  and 
organizations;  they  began  to  study  about 
Palo,  its  people,  customs  and  institutions; 
they  visited  the  Philippine  consulate  in 
San  Francisco. 
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On  October  7,  1962,  the  Municipal 
Council  of  the  City  of  Palo  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  conflnning  the  af- 
filiation. Shortly  thereafter  the  late 
General  of  the  Army,  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur,  In  a  letter  expressing  his  pleasure 
in  learning  of  the  affiliation,  extolled  the 
bravery  of  the  Palo  citizenry  in  resisting 
and  fighting  against  the  enemy,  and 
stated  that  "the  people  of  Palo  are,  in- 
deed,  worthy  of  this  honor." 

On  Januaiy  18,  1963,  those  who  had 
been  working  to  Implement  the  affiliation 
program  selected  a  name  by  which  it 
might  be  symbolized.  The  name  selected 
was  'Neighbors  Abroad,"  and  It  has 
proven  to  be  an  appropriate  appellation 
for  a  distinguished  and  dynamic  group 
of  citizens  working  together  to  achieve 
friendship  and  amity  between  people. 

Since  formalization  of  the  town  affili- 
ation program.  Neighbors  Abroad  and 
Its  countei-part  in  Palo,  the  Giants 
Club — glory  is  achieved  nobly  through 
sacrifice — have  accomplished  much. 
While  the  two  cities  are  separated  by 
nearly  7,000  miles,  they  and  their  people 
are  linked  by  the  sister  city  movement, 
one  facet  of  the  people-to-people  pro- 
gram endorsed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

A  brief  recapitulation  of  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Palo  and  Palo 
Alto  program  may  indicate  the  scope  and 
beauty  of  the  effort.  It  is  obvious,  of 
course,  that  many  of  the  benefits  of  such 
an  affiliation  are  subtle  and  Intangible, 
but  as  such,  they  are  perhaps  the  most 
meaningful. 

An  early  accomplishment  was  the  piir- 
chase  and  delivery  of  varioxos  pieces  of 
sports  equipment  for  the  children  of  Palo. 
The  funds  for  this  gift  were  collected  by 
junior  high  school  children  in  Palo  Alto 
who  sponsored  a  "Philippine  fiesta"  at 
their  school  and  by  a  local  sports  group, 
the  Palo  Club.  The  sports  equipment 
was  delivered  personally  to  the  people  of 
Palo  by  Navy  commander,  Robert  Berg- 
ner.  a  resident  of  Palo  Alto. 

One  of  the  greatest  health  problems 
facing  the  citizens  of  Palo  is  the  preva- 
lence of  parasitic  diseases  which  cause 
great  suffering,  decrease  average  Ufe  ex- 
pectancy to  42  years,  and  affect  even 
those  not  afflicted  because  of  their  ad- 
verse effect  on  agricultural  productivity. 
Schistosomiasis,  or  snail  fever,  is  endemic 
to  the  Palo  area.  About  80  percent  of 
the  children  over  10  years  of  age  have 
this  crippling  disease.  It  was  learned 
that  the  lack  of  shoes  or  other  footwear 
was  a  contributing  factor  to  the  high 
Incidence  of  the  disabling,  often  fatal 
disease,  and  also  to  the  prevalence  of 
hookworm. 

Palo  Alto's  most  dramatic  venture  In 
cooperating  in  the  fight  against  the  par- 
asitic disease,  and  one  which  highlights 
Palo  Alto's  desire  to  involve  large  num- 
bers of  the  local  community  in  the  sister 
city  program  was  the  collection  and  ship- 
ment or  more  than  4  tons  of  shoes  for 
the  young  people  of  Palo.  These  shoes 
were  distributed  in  Palo  by  trained  per- 
sonnel who  Instructed  the  recipients  in 
the  prophylactic  properties  of  the 
shoes — in  many  cases,  the  first  to  be 
worn  by  the  children.  Through  the  gen- 
erosity and  cooperation  of  Mayor  Vil- 
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legas,  of  Manila,  also  a  participant  in  the 
sister  city  program,  the  shoes  were  freed 
from  customs  on  the  docks  in  Manila. 

Neighbors  Abroad  has  encouraged  Palo 
Altans  to  visit  Palo,  and  several  have 
already  done  so.  Three  residents  of  Palo 
have  visited  Palo  Alto  and  have  met  with 
the  sister  city  committee.  Continued 
efforts  are  being  made  to  promote  re- 
ciprocal visits,  but  the  great  geographic 
distance  between  the  communities  is  a 
definite  deterrent. 

Many  other  commendable  accomplish- 
ments have  already  been  realized.  A 
detailed  listing  is,  however,  impossible 
here,  but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  people  of  the  two  towns  have  de- 
veloped and  strengthened  a  great  and 
lasting  bond  between  themselves.  The 
citizens,  and  particularly  the  students, 
are  exchanging  letters;  Palo  Altans  as- 
sisted in  the  establishment  of  the  first 
hbrary  for  Palo;  Palo  Alto  has  partici- 
pated annually  in  the  Palo  fiesta,  and 
purchased  the  perpetual  ci-own  for  the 
queen;  direct  communication  between 
community  leaders  has  been  achieved 
through  the  amateur  radio  network; 
each  city  has  given  and  each  has  re- 
ceived. The  relationship  between  the 
two  is  excellent  and  mutually  rewarding. 

During  the  planning  stages  of  Palo 
Alto's  sister  city  program,  tt  had  seemed 
highly  probable  that  a  city  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  would  be  ttie  most  logi- 
cal affiliate  for  the  community.  Indeed, 
in  the  fall  of  1961,  the  Palo  Alto  City 
Council  had  developed  a  series  of  criteria 
and  characteristics  for  their  sister  city. 
Ideally,  she  was  to  be  in  Latin  America — 
to  compare  with  Palo  Alto's  Spanish  and 
Mexican  background  and  traditions. 
Preferably,  she  was  to  be  a  university 
city — again  like  Palo  Alto — and  should 
be  relatively  comparable  in  population. 

A  city  which  met  all  of  these  qualifi- 
cations was  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  The  U.S. 
Depai-tment  of  State  assisted  In  the  pre- 
liminary explorations.  Neighbors 
Abroad  and  the  Palo  Alto  City  Council 
sustained  interest  in  developing  an  affi- 
liation with  Oaxaca,  sind  such  was  ac- 
complished during  the  early  part  of  1964. 
Relations  Tjetween  Oaxaca,  and  Palo  Alto 
have  proceeded  rapidly  and  excellently. 
Only  2,000  miles  separate  the  two  com- 
munities, thus  facilitating  personal 
visits.  Many  Palo  Alto  residents  have 
already  visited  the  unique  city  of  Oaxaca, 
rich  in  culture  and  tradition. 

In  May  1964,  Oaxaca's  distinguished 
young  major,  Dr.  Horacio  Tenorio  San- 
doval, and  his  charming  and  beauMful 
wife  visited  Palo  Alto  to  participate  In 
the  community's  colorful  May  Festival. 
Dr.  Tenorio  served  as  cogrand  marshal 
of  the  festival.  Later  that  same  month, 
Palo  Alto's  major,  Dean  R.  Cresap,  city 
council  member,  Mrs,  Frances  Dias'  and 
city  manager,  Jerome  Keithley,  vi.sited 
Oaxaca. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  what 
Is  already  an  outstanding  sister  city 
affiliation.  Last  December,  for  example, 
10  young  people  from  Oaxaca  anive  to 
spend  1  month  in  Palo  Alto's  homes  and 
schools.  The  -^jompetition  to  host  the 
children  was  great,  but  10  Palo  Alto 
families  are  now  richer  for  this  unique 
experience. 


Neighbors  Abroad  is  now  developing 
final  plans  to  send  Palo  Alto  youngsters 
to  Oaxaca  this  coming  summer.  Again, 
the  competition  for  this  unique  aspect 
of  the  sister  city  program  was  Intense 
and  generated  even  greater  interest  In 
Neighbors  Abroad  and  the  people-to- 
people  program.  The  10  high  school 
students  have  now  been  selected  and  are 
now  preparing  for  their  trip  to  Oaxaca 
where  they  will  live  with  Individual 
Mexican  families,  attend  public  school 
and  serve  as  able  ambassadors  of  Neigh- 
bors Abroad  and  their  country,  thus 
completing  a  two-way  exchange — the 
first  of  an  annual  program. 

The  people  of  Palo  Alto,  and  parti- 
cularly those  who  have  worked  to  create 
and  supFKjrt  the  sister  city  program,  are 
to  be  complimented  for  their  outstanding 
work  in  promoting  improved  under-  ^ 
standing  and  more  cordial  relations  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  world. 


Second  Disbict  of  Illinois  Participates 
in  Historic  March  in  Alabama 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUinols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  had  the  honor  and  experienced 
the  pride  of  mentioning  on  several  oc- 
casions the  participation  In  freedom's 
fight  in  Alabama  of  the  good  men  and 
women  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois. 

I  have  mentioned  the  experience  of 
Ralph  Fertig.  one  of  the  pioneers  from 
our  district  who  some  2  years  or  so  ago, 
was  thrown  into  a  jail  In  Alabama  and 
frightfully  beaten  by  his  jailers,  all  in 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  graphic 
and  moving  narrative  of  her- experience 
in  Selma  by  Emily  Taft  Douglas,  wife  of 
the  great  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  resident  of,  and  voter  in,  the  Second 
Congressional  District.  Dr.  Walter 
Johnson  has  furnished  me  with  the 
names  of  distinguished  American  his- 
torians recruited  by  him  for  the  finish- 
ing lap  of  the  historic  march,  all  of  which 
I  have  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent 
graciously  granted  to  me,  I  am  now  in- 
cluding in  my  remarks  the  complete  text 
of  the  article  in  the  April  1,  1965,  issue 
of  the  Hyde  Park  Herald,  by  the  Honor- 
able Leon  M.  Despres,  alderman  of  the 
fifth  ward  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  At  a 
futm-e  date  I  hope  to  put  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  complete  list  of 
persons  from  the  Second  District  who 
participated  in  the  march  hi  Alabama, 
a  list  which  is  now  being  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Walter  Johnson  and  Aldeiman 
Despres. 

Aldei-man  Despres'  article  in  the  Hyde 
Park  Herald  foUows: 


Observations  From  the  Confederacy 
(By  Leon  M.  Despres,  fifth  ward  alderman) 

Taking  part  In  last  Thursday's  voting 
rights  demonstration  In  Montgomery,  Ala., 
was  one  of  the  great  experiences  of  a  lifetime. 
For  all  who  went.  It  was  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  historic  event  and  give  en- 
couragement to  actions  which  will  immensely 
improve  the  entire  United  States.  Oxir  com- 
munity has  a  vital,  direct  stake  In  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Alabama  vote  drive. 

Our  planeload  of  92,  sponsored  by  Alder- 
man Chew,  arrived  at  Montgomery  at  11:30 
Thursday  morning.  The  keynote  for  the 
d.iy  was  struck  Immediately  at  the  airport 
under  an  oflBclal  city  sign  which  read:  "Wel- 
come to  Montgomery." 

The  Reverend  Aron  Gilmartin,  a  Uni- 
tarian pastor  from  California,  addressed  us 
and  said:  "As  soon  as  the  afternoon  pro- 
gram is  concluded,  you  are  asked  to  proceed 
immediately  to  the  area  where  the  special 
buses  will  pick  you  up  for  the  airport.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  that  all  demonstrators 
leave  Montgomery  immediately  after  the  pro- 
gram, because  we  expect  the  troopers  and 
the  National  Guard  to  be  withdrawn  this 
evening." 

The  remarks  from  Mr.  Gilmartin  showed  at 
once  how  different  this  demonstration  was 
from  the  1963  march  on  Washington.  The 
march  on  Washington  was  a  dramatic,  na- 
tional, social,  and  religious  affirmation  of 
equality  in  the  midst  of  hospitable  national 
shrines  in  the  Capital  of  our  Nation. 

The  march  on  Montgomery  was  a  tense 
drive  for  equality  at  an  imhospltable  shrine 
in  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  bus  took  us  quickly  on  U.S.  80  to  the 
campsite  at  the  edge  of  the  city,  and  we 
were  able  to  Join  the  end  of  the  column  of 
marchers  a  short  distance  away.  The  4-mlle 
march  itself  was  sensational.  The  first  pajrt 
lay  in  an  all-Negro  section  of  Montgomery, 
and  the  second  part  in  an  all-white  section 
and  the  central  business  district. 

During  the  first  part,  crowds  lined  the 
streets,  waved  at  us,  spoke  to  us,  smiled,  wept, 
nodded,  and  expressed  encouragement  and 
exultation.  They  made  a  wonderful  show  of 
southern  hospitality.  One  example  that 
stands  out  was  a  man  at  one  corner,  all 
smiles,  who  graciously  held  out  cold,  opened 
bottles  of  Pepsi-Cola  for  thirsty  marchers. 
Apparently  he  had  been  doing  this  during 
the  entire  2^4  hours  of  the  march.  People 
heard  the  loudspeakers'  appeals  to  Join  the 
march  and  fell  in.  A  few  people  were  re- 
served, but  not  many. 

The  invisible  line  which  divides  Negro 
housing  from  white  housing,  as.  it  does  in 
Chicago,  came  next.  There  we  saw  a  segre- 
gated white  firehouse  Just  like  most  fire 
houses  in  Chicago.  There  we  saw  stony- 
faced,  silent  white  people  crowding  the 
porches  as  we  marched  by.  I  saw  only 
one  porch  return  ovu*  waves.  Our  lines  fell 
silent  too.  The  Joy  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
march  transformed  Into  quite  different  feel- 
ings. Earlier,  when  we  passed  a  segregated 
Negro  school,  the  pupils  couldn't  stop  smUlng 
and  waving,  no  matter  how  often  we  photo- 
graphed them.  Later,  students  at  the 
windows  of  a  segregated  private  white  school 
couldn't  stop  looking  stern,  and  txirned  their 
backs  when  we  photographed  them. 

More  hostile  people  lined  the  streets  in  the 
business  section.  Their  peissions  led  them  to 
line  the  streets  even  though  Governor  Wal- 
lace had  asked  all  white  people  to  stay  away. 
Here  we  met  the  jeers  which  reporters  have 
written  about.  Here  the  parade  marshals 
began  to  look  anxious,  asked  us  to  close 
ranks,  urged  us  not  to  talk  to  the  crowd,  told 
us  not  to  step  out  of  line  for  photographs, 
and  kept  perfect  order.  The  watchers'  hos- 
tility had  to  be  seen  and  heard  to  be  be- 
lieved. Southern  hospitality  stopped  when 
the  inhabitants  changed  color. 


The  military  protection  was  overwhelm- 
ing. Naturally  there  were  soldiers  along  the 
line  of  march,  but  you  could  see  how  im- 
pressive the  protection  was  when  you  looked 
a  block  away  and  saw  that  there  were  sen- 
tries at  all  streets,  reserve  companies  of  foot 
and  motorized  equipment,  and  soldiers  on 
roof  tops.  In  all  directions,  you  saw  soldiers 
with  communications  equipment  held  to 
their  ears  for  continuous  attention.  There 
were  FBI  men  in  the  unmistakable  Brooks 
Bros,  suits,  and  probably  a  great  many  other 
Federal  representatives  sprinkled  through- 
out the  crowd. 

At  the  capitol,  the  area  of  the  demonstra- 
tion was  clearly  marked  out  by  sawhorses. 
and  we  were  the  prisoners  of  our  protectors, 
with  ample  latitude  for  the  demonstration 
but  no  right  to  move  outside  the  .area. 
Stret<:hed  across  the  capitol  steps,  two  rows 
of  uniformed  Alabama  State  officers  barred 
our  way.  Behind  them  on  the  steps  and  at 
the  windows  of  the  capitol.  white  Alabama 
State  personnel  watched  the  demonstra- 
tion with  concern. 

On  top  of  the  capitol  flew  the  flag  of  Ala- 
bama, and  under  it.  the  flag  of  the  Con- 
federacy. There  was  no  flag  of  the  United 
States. 

Everywhere  among  the  demonstrators 
were  priests,  ministers,  rabbis,  and  nuns. 
Their  very  number  was  awe-inspiring.  Even 
they,  j)erhaps  especially  they,  were  unwel- 
come to  white  Alabamians.  At  the  airport. 
a  young  white  man  with  a  baby  in  his  arms 
looked  up  at  some  priests  and  asked:  "Are 
you  Catholic  fathers?"  "Yes."  answered  one. 
"I  am  Catholic,  too,"  said  the  young  man, 
"and  now  that  you  have  been  here,  I  hope 
you  will  stay  home.  We  don't  need  you 
here."  That  was  all.  However,  other  Ala- 
bamians need  them  desperately;  and  per- 
haps the  young  white  man  does  too. 

The  program  itself  was  deeply  moving, 
especlEdly  Dr.  King's  talk.  I  felt  that  he 
summarized  the  situation  well  when  he  said : 
"Segregation  is  on  its  deathbed  In  Alabama, 
and  the  only  question  is  how  costly  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  and  the  segregationists  are 
going  to  make  the  funeral." 

I  talked  with  as  many  Negro  Alabamians 
as  I  could.  I  found  them  tremendously  en- 
couraged, coiu-ageous,  and  proud  over  what 
is  taking  place.  Last  Thursday,  however,  it 
was  not  possible  for  me  to  find  white  Ala- 
bamians to  talk  with. 

I  wish  that  every  fifth  ward  resident  could 
have    been    in    Montgomery   last   Thursday, 

One  eight-year-old  white  boy  I  read  about 
expressed  the  sentimenta  held  by  our  com- 
munity. When  his  father  asked  him  if  he 
understood  what  the  President  was  talking 
about  on  TV.  he  said  he  thought  the  Presi- 
dent meant,  "the  colored  people  should  be 
free." 

The  march  to  Montgomery  helped  hasten 
that  day  of  freedom.  I  think  Alabama  will 
never  again  be  quite  the  same.  I  hope  that 
soon,  over  the  dome  of  that  State  capitol  of 
Montgomery,  where  Jefferson  Davis  changed 
flags  in  1861,  there  will  once  again  fly  not 
the  Confederate  flag  of  racial  supremacy  but 
the  American  flag  of  freedom  and  equality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  partial  list  of 
the  men  and  women  who  marched  in 
Montgomery  with  Alderman  Despres  and 
his  daughter  Linda : 

Charles  Henderson.  1451  E5ast  55th  Street. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Elwln  and  her  daughters. 
Susan  and  Katherlne  Eawin.  Bernadette  Vial. 
Victoria  Pyle,  5603  South  Dorchester. 

Norman  Adamson,  7004  South  Merrill. 

Henry  Seele,  5459  South  Blackstone  Ave- 
nue. 

Dr.  Ruth  Lerner.  1525  East  53d  Street. 

Mrs.  Helen  Ketterer,  6481  Ridgewood  Court. 

Dr.  WlUiam  Shoemaker  and  his  son  Robert. 
4908  South  Klmbark  Avenue. 


Mrs.  Deborah  Meier,  1343  East  50th  Street. 

Janet  Linford.  5435  South  Kenwood  Ave- 
nue. 

Dr.  Edgar  H.  S.  Chandler,  1366  East  58th 
Street. 

Mr.  Devereaux  L.  Bowley,  Jr.,  5558  South 
Kimbark  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Betty  Nance,  5122  South  Woodlawn 
Avenue. 

Mr.  Elliott  Knauer.  4919  South  Dorchester 
Avenue. 

Curtis  Hayes.  6011  South  Woodlawn  Ave- 
nue. 

Rev.  Earl  Nell.  6451  South  Woodlawn 
Avenue. 

Rev.  Bellarmlne  Wilson.  6426  South  Dante. 

Prof.  Jacob  W.  Getzels,  5704  South 
Dorchester  Avenue. 

Fabian  Necheles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Bright  and  two  chil- 
dren, 1336  Hyde  Park  Boulevard. 

Eugene  and  Jeanette  Dibble,  1227  East 
Madison  Park. 

Mr.  John  C,  Godbie.  5432  South  Woodlawn 
Avenue. 

Dr.  Quentin  Young,  1512  East  55th  Street. 
Predericka  McDew,  1170  East  54th  Street. 
Sherwin  Kaplan,  1601  East  55th  Street. 


Manpower  Act  of   1965 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1965 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  bad  imder 
consideration  the  bill  (HJEl.  4257)  to  amend 
the  Manpower  Develo{»nent  and  TYalnlng  Act 
of  1962,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pxuposes. 

Mr.  BETJi.  Madam  Chairman,  as  one 
of  those  who  suwx>rted  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Retraining  Act  from 
the  very  beginning,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
support  this  bill  now  and  the  Improve- 
ments contained  herein  as  they  relate  to 
that  program. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congrxssionai.  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  91.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  trotti  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  b« 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 
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Oincz  Address:  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

(Streets  northwest  unless  otherwise  stated] 

Speaker :  John  W.  McCormack 

Abbltt.  Watklns  M.,  Va 

Abernethy.  Thomas  G..         6278  29tbSt. 
Miss. 

Adair,  E.  Ross.  Ind 4000  Mass.  Ave. 

Adams,  Brock,  Wash 

Addabbo,  Joseph  P..  N.Y 

Albert,  Carl.  Okla 4614  Reno  Rd. 

Anderson,  John  B.,  Ill 

Anderson.    William   R..         3006  P  St. 

tenn. 
Andrews,  George  W.,  Ala 3108  Cathedral 

Ave. 
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Hebrew  Academy  of  Washin^on  Cele- 
brates 21st  Anniversary — Leon  Chemer 
Honored — Israel  Ambassador  Harman 
Speaks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST    VIRGLNIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  5, 1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  edu- 
cation must  prepare  our  youth  for  a 
rapidly  changing,  complex,  and  diverse 
society.  Institutions  of  learning  must 
respect  the  individual  in  order  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  humane  and  en- 
lightened men  and  women,  and  must  ef- 
fect the  character  and  quality  of  living. 
To  do  this,  education  must  Itself  rep- 
resent excellence  in  aU  its  teachings. 

Last  night  the  excellence  that  can  be 
reached  by  educational  institutions  was 
indeed  evident  as  the  Hebrew  Academy 
of  Washington  celebrated  Its  21st  anni- 
versary at  the  Shoreham  Hotel.  In  cel- 
ebrating its  year  of  maturity,  the  He- 
brew Academy  honored  Leon  Chemer, 
a  citizen  appreciated  locally,  and  nation- 
ally and  internationally,  for  his  leader- 
ship in  community  affairs  and  his  reli- 
gious and  charitable  participation. 

Approximately  900  were  in  attendance 
at  the  dinner  meeting  which  opened 
with  an  invocation  by  Rabbi  Nathan 
Abramowltz  of  the  Tifereth  Israel  Con- 
gregation. Jerry  Wolman  served  as 
chairman  of  this  year's  testimonial.  The 
well-known  owner  of  the  Philadelphia 
professional  football  team,  and  promi- 
nent builder,  characterized  Mr.  Chemer 
"as  a  founder  and  devoted  member  of 
the  Academy's  society  of  patrons.  His 
outstanding  generosity  and  liberal  sup- 
port" are  worthy  of  emulation.  Partic- 
ipants in  the  program  included  Norman 
C.  Kal,  toastmaster;  Randy  Howard 
Chemer;  and  Dr.  Solomon  N.  Skaist, 
principal  of  the  Hebrew  Academy,  who 
gave  the  benediction. 

In  extending  greetings  Charles  R. 
Beacham,  vice  president  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  spoke  of  the  coming- 
of-age  of  the  Academy  and  expressed 
tribute  to  Leon  Cherner,  "a  good  friend 
who  is  an  outstanding  citizen  of  his 
community,  and  a  highly  respected  rep- 
resentative of  the  automobile  Industry." 

Beacham  went  on  to  say: 

I  have  known  Mr.  Leon  Cherner  for  many 
years,  and  worked  closely  with  him,  and  it 
is  not  at  all  surprising  to  me  that  he  should 
be  your  guest  of  honor  tonight. 

Some  men  give  a  great  deal  of  themselves 
to  their  chosen  business  or  profession,  and 
are  very  successful;  but  find  they  have  little 
time  or  energy  left  over  for  service  to  their 
community. 
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other  public-spirited  individuals  give  gen- 
ero\isIy  of  their  time  and  energy  for  many 
worthy  causes — for  awhile,  that  is,  untU 
their  business  begins  to  suffer  for  want  of 
attention. 

But  now  and  then  comes  along  one  of 
those  truly  gifted  Individuals  who  demon- 
strates that  it  is  possible — if  one  has  the 
courage,  the  understanding,  the  desire  and 
the  enterprise — to  do  aU  things  weU. 

Leon  Cherner  is  such  a  man.  He  long  has 
been  a  pace  setter  In  the  automobile  busi- 
ness, and  the  honor  you  are  paying  him  here 
tonight  is  ample  testimony  of  the  position 
he  has  earned  as  a  respected  member  and 
benefactor  of  his  community. 

Louis  C.  Grossberg,  chairman  of  the 
Society  of  Patrons,  addressed  the  gath- 
ering and  told  of  the  progress  of  the 
school  and  the  honors  achieved  by  the 
students  of  the  Hebrew  Academy.  He 
gave  a  warm  and  heartfelt  tribute  to  the 
honoree,  Leon  Chemer. 

The  presentation  of  a  coveted  award 
to  Mr.  Cherner  was  made  by  the  Honor- 
able Avraham  Harman,  Ambassador  of 
Israel.  Excerpts  of  his  eloquent  remarks 
will  follow  later. 

Responding  to  the  presentation,  the 
recipient  replied: 

"I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  didn't 
admit  it's  nice  hearing  good  things  about 
myself.  (Now  maybe  my  wife,  my  sis- 
ters, and  my  partner  Henry  Gertler,  will 
appreciate  what  a  bargain  they  have  in 
me.)" 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  privilege,  as 
a  friend  of  Leon  Cherner,  Norman  C. 
Kal  and  others  who  were  participants 
and  who  are  constructive  citizens,  to  be 
present  on  this  significant  occasion.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  and  it  is  oflBcially  grat- 
ifying to  join  those  citizens  who  help  to 
strengthen  the  many  forceful  facets  of 
our  educational  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  remarks  of  Louis  C.  Grossberg 
and  Ambassador  Avraham  Harman  and 
the  response  by  Leon  Chemer  at  the  21st 
anniversary  banquet  of  the  Hebrew 
Academy  of  Washington,  be  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Excerpts    From   the    Message   of   Louis    C. 

Grossberg,  Craibmak,  Soceett  of  Patrons 

Joseph  Andelman,  the  president  of  the 
academy,  who  is  prevented  for  reasons 
beyond  his  control  from  being  here  tonight, 
asked  me  to  bring  greetings  to  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen. 

Let's  look  at  the  record.  In  1943  a  handful 
of  decUcated  men — mostly  rabbis,  founded 
the  academy  with  an  enrollment  of  17  chil- 
dren. They  had  no  money,  no  building,  no 
general  acceptance,  very  little  prospects  for 
the  future.  They  did  have,  what  Jews 
throughout  the  generations  have  always 
had — an  abiding  faith  that  "Got  vet  far- 
sorgen"  translated  "The  Lord  will  provide." 

Our  enrollment  today  consists  on  elnhoro 
of  over  450  boys  and  girls.    They  come  from 


every  backgroimd  of  reUgious  life—orthodox, 
conservative,  and  reform.  The  faculty,  In  all 
departments  of  the  school,  are  meet  hlgbly 
qualified  and  dedicated  educators.  In  the 
California  achievement  tests  our  children 
have  scored  grades  which  place  them  2  years 
ahead  of  normal.  Our  graidviates  are  achiev- 
ing highest  honors  throughout  this  country's 
leading  high  schools  and  colleges.  This,  be- 
cause of  the  excellent  primary  education  they 
receive  at  the  academy's  secular  studies. 
The  Hebrew  department  provides  ova  young- 
sters with  the  kind  of  basic  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  which  wUl  stand  them  In  good  stead 
If  they  wish  to  pursue  their  studies  further, 
or,  in  any  event,  gives  them  an  Insight  Into 
the  rich  and  glc»lo\is  heritage  which,  is  their 
birthright. 

We  now  have  a  magnificent  school  buUd- 
ing  which  every  Washington  Jew  can — and 
does — point  to,  with  pride.  Many  of  our 
sincere,  fine  Jewish  friends  In  days  gone  by, 
imaware  of  the  great  good  their  ehUdren 
could  derive  from  attendance  at  the  academy, 
refused  to  send  their  chUdren  there.  Today 
all  this  has  changed.  We  have  youngsters 
whose  parents  are  In  the  professions.  In  busi- 
ness, In  the  diplomatic  corps — in  fact  one  of 
our  last  year's  graduates  is  the  dau^ter  of 
Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Avraham  Harman  who 
are  with  us  tonight. 

In  1943  the  academy  had  no  money.  We 
still  need  money.  However,  we  do  have  ways 
and  means  now  of  getting  the  funds  we  need. 
We  get  it  from  tuition,  the  telefund  cam- 
paign, the  society  of  patrons  each  member 
of  which  contributes  $550.  or  more  annually 
to  our  scholarship  fund:  the  Foundation  for 
the  Hebrew  Academy  of  Washington,  Inc.. 
this  annui^l  donor  dinner,  and,  last,  but  not 
least,  from  the  activities  of  the  ladles  of  the 
academy  auxiliary.  It  Is  thus  apparent  that 
the  Hebrew  Academy  is  a  flourishing  in- 
stitution. 

On  the  occasion  of  celebrating  the  21st 
annual  dinner  of  the  Hebrew  Academy  at 
which  you,  Leon  Cherner  are  the  honoree,  I 
have  the  unusual  distinction  of  wearing  3 
hats  and  I  am  quite  happy  to  tip  each  one  of 
them  to  you,  Leon.  \^ 

I  am  chairman  of  the  Society  of  Patrons 
of  the  Hebrew  Academy.  I  tip  this  hat  to 
you,  Leon  for  the  enthusiastic  help  you  have 
given  us  since  the  society  was  formed  some 
7  years  ago.  Not  only  as  a  charter  member 
of  the  society  of  patrons  but  In  many  other 
ways,  notably  through  your  help  In  the  tele- 
fund  campaign,  has  your  ardent  support 
been  felt. 

Leon,  I  tip  my  hat  to  you  for  the  dedica- 
tion you  have  displayed  In  our  efforts  to- 
ward Implemetlng  the  Israel  bond  pro- 
gram. As  chairman  of  Fiduciary  Invest- 
ments you  have  been  instrumental,  in  your 
quiet,  eflScient  way — in  Inducing  many  of 
our  local  bcuoks  and  trust  funds  admlnstra- 
tors  to  purchase  bonds  in  considerable 
amotuits.  You,  personally  Leon,  each  year 
buy  Israel  bonds  in  large  amounts  and 
handsomely  contribute  to  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal. 

As  president  of  the  Jewish  Community 
OouncU  I  have  the  honor  and  pleasure  to 
commend  you  Leon  for  aU  the  wonderful 
things  you  have  done  for  many  ol  the  130 
affiliated  organizations  that  comprise  the 
membership  of  the  councU.  Be  it  the  home 
for  the  a^ed,  the  Jewish  Commimlty  Center, 
your  synagogue,  which  I  personally  know 
owes  to  you  and  your  famUy  a  good  deal 
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for  Its  very  existence;  to  the  B'nal  B'rlth  or 
any  worthwhile  cause  here  or  elsewhere, 
Jewish  or  non- Jewish  which  needs  a  help- 
ing hand,  they  And  in  you  a  ready  and  grac- 
ious response. 

There  are  many  meanings  to  many  words; 
there  Is  a  meaning  to  the  word,  "truth" — 
there  is  a  meaning  to  the  word  "charity" — 
there  Is  a  meaning  to  the  word  "selfless- 
ness"— there  Is  a  meaning  to  the  wc»*d  "de- 
votion." The  beat  of  these  meanings  com^ 
to  the  fore  when  we,  who  know  you  mention 
the  name  Leon  Chemer.  The  standards  you 
set  for  yens  community  responsibilities  are 
high  indeed.  Tet  you  never  shirked  any  of 
them.  In  fact,  you  surpassed  them. 


Excerpts    of    Remarks    bt    the   Honorable 

AVRAHAM     HaRMAN,     AMBASSADOR    OF    ISRAEL 

TO  THE  United  States 

There  are  three  reasons  why  I  am  very 
gratefxil  for  your  invitation  to  be  present 
here  when  you  are  celebrating  the  2l8t 
anniversary  of  the  Hebrew  Academy  of 
Washington  and  are  pa3rlng  such  richly  de- 
served tribute  to  Leon  Cherner. 

The  first  Is  that  my  three  children  have 
had  the  benefit  of  attending  the  Hebrew 
Academy  and  the  Mldrasha  which  Is  con- 
nected with  It.  The  academy  Is  a  fine  school, 
well  administered,  and  with  an  outstanding 
group  of  teachers.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  academy  for  having 
given  my  children  a  deep  understanding  of 
their  Jewish  roots,  excellent  facilities  for 
their  general  education,  and  an  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  American  life  and 
civilization  which  I  hope  will  remain  with 
them  throughout  their  lives. 

The  second  reason  is  that  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  here  In  Washington  a  country 
in  which  the  Hebrew  civilization  came  into 
existence,  and  where  in  our  day  it  has  been 
revived.  Just  a  short  time  ago  we  received 
a  further  understanding  of  the  depth  of  this 
ancient  root  and  of  Its  persistence.  A  group 
of  oxir  archeologlsts  from  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity have  J  list  completed  their  season  of 
digging  at  the  Fortress  of  Massada.  overlook- 
ing the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  where 
ovur  ancestors  made  their  last  stand  against 
the  Roman  conqueror  over  1900  years  ago. 
The  men  of  the  Hebrew  University  found  17 
fragments  of  scrolls  that  have  been  buried  In 
those  ancient  days,  and  they  could  read  them 
with  as  much  fluency  as  they  read  their 
morning  newspapers  published  in  Tel  Aviv. 
I  believe  that  this  Is  an  example  of  the 
durability  and  supremacy  of  the  free  himian 
spirit  enshrined  in  our  faith  and  clvlllzaUon 
which  have  overcome  all  the  pressure  and 
tyranny  and  which  persist  to  this  day. 

I  believe,  too,  that  the  Hebrew  academy 
Itself  Is  a  great  example  of  the  superiority  of 
the  free  spirit  over  tyranny.  Yo\rr  institu- 
tion was  founded  in  1943  when  It  seemed 
that  nazism,  which  had  proclaimed  an  all- 
out  war  against  Judea,  was  set  to  win.  But 
here  you  are,  21  years  later,  proudly  celebrat- 
ing the  steady  progress  and  growth  of  a 
school  dedicated  to  teaching  eternal  truth. 
The  tyrant  qf  21  years  ago  Is  gone.  We  can 
look  forward  in  the  hope  that  that  will  be 
the  destiny  of  all  tyranny. 

My  third  reason  for  being  here  Is  that  since 
my  arrival  in  Washington  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  your  guest  of  honor. 
Our  paths  have  crossed  In  many  places.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  worshipping  in  the  same 
synagogue  and  know  ho;y  greatly  he  has 
helped  his  Congregation  TLferet  Israel  to  con- 
solidate and  expand  its  many  spiritual  and 
educational  services  to  Its  growing  member- 
ship. I  am  very  grateful  Indeed,  to  him  for 
his  oustandlng  leadership  In  the  economic 
progress  and  development  of  my  country 
through  Israel  bonds.  He  has  interested 
many  people  in  this  effort  in  which  he  him- 
self has  participated  in  such  an  outstanding 
way.     I  know  that  he  has  played  a  similar 


role  in  all  public  causes  in  Washington,  and 
In  the  Jewish  commimlty  of  this  city. 

His  corvcem  and  dedication  to  the  Hebrew 
academy  Is  Just  one  example  of  this.  He  is 
Indeed,  a  symbol  of  the  men  that  we  speak 
about  in  synagogue  In  our  prayers  every 
Sabbath,  and  on  whom  we  call  down  divine 
blessings,  "those  who  conoern  themselves 
with  the  affairs  of  lihe  commimlty  in  good 
faith."  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  coming  here  tonight  to  con- 
vey to  him  on  your  lx;half  a  plaque  honoring 
him  on  this  occasion. 


Excerpts  From  Response  by  Leon  Cherner. 
the  Honoree 

I  stand  here  as  a  representative  of  all  of 
you;  you  who  really  deserve  the  recognition— 
you  who  provide  the  support  for  this  2 1st 
annual  banquet  of  the  Hebrew  Academy — 
you,  without  who.  there  wouldn't  be  any 
good  causes. 

Some  people  say  I'm  a  good  salesman.  It's 
true  that  my  life  Is  people — that  I  love  peo- 
ple, but  I  think  you  must  be  good  salesmen, 
too.  Let's  say  we're  sold  on  each  other — 
and  sold  on  the  lmp>ortance  of  the  work  we 
do  together. 

How  can  I  thank  you  all?  Even  If  I  had 
the  words,  they  would  be  poor  compared  to 
the  thanks  you  ail  deserve. 

As  a  symbol  of  our  business.  I  thank  John 
Connors,  Charles  Beacham.  and  the  others 
from  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  who  have  given 
their  weekend  to  be  with  us.  As  a  symbol 
of  our  community.  I  thank  our  many  asso- 
ciates from  the  banking  world  who  are  pay- 
ing us  Interest  tonight. 

And,  as  your  symbol.  I  personally  thank 
each  of  you  for  making  me  your  guest  of 
honor.  I  am  grateful  to  you  all  for  the 
previous  memory  you  have  given  me,  God 
blesB  you  all. 


Fair  Employment  for  All 

EXTENSION  OF  REIMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEJTTA'nVES 
Monday.  April  5, 1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
last  week  I  had  expected  to  address  the 
closing  session  of  a  vei-y  interesting  In- 
dustrial Relations  Institute  at  the  Ala- 
meda Naval  Air  Station,  which  adjoins 
ray  congressional  district  In  California. 

Unfortunately,  our  conBlderatlon  of 
the  education  bill  precluded  my  attend- 
ance, but  the  address  was  made  in  my 
absence  by  my  sister,  Mj-s.  Charlotte 
Danforth. 

My  remarks  were  directed  at  the  criti- 
cal problem  of  providing  and  promoting 
fair  and  equal  consideration  in  employ- 
ment, a  consideration  which  is  all -too - 
frequently  denied  today.    X  believe  that 
our  colleagues  and  all  who  are  concerned 
with  this  Impoi-tant  question  may  find 
these  remarks  of  interest. 
Address  of  Congressma.x  Jeftert  Cohel.\n, 
Before  the   Industki.al  Rei.ations  Insti- 
tute. Alameda  Naval  Am  Station,  M.\rch 
27,    1965 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  today  not 
strictly  about  the  problems  of  Indu.strial  re- 
lations or  personal  management,  for  this  has 
been  your  program  for  almost  a  week. 
Rather,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  a  related 
but  much  broader  problem  with  which  we  all 
need  to  be  concerned— the  problem  of  more 


effectively  utilizing  our  human  resources;  of 
seeing  to  it  that  every  American  is  allowed 
to  work  to  the  fiiUest  of  his  abilities. 

In  Selma,  Ala.,  and  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  a  vigorous  movement  is  un- 
derway to  insure  that  Negroes  and  all  other 
minority  group  members  are  no  longer  denied 
the  right  to  vote  in  any  election;  that  they 
are  no  longer  prevented  from  fully  exercis- 
ing this  fundamental  right  which  is  so 
clearly  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution. 

But  guaranteeing  the  right  to  vote — a 
right  which  has  been  most  frequently  and 
flagrantly  abused  in  the  South — is  only  one 
Important  step  that  must  be  taken.  We 
must  also  move,  and  move  forcefully,  to  In- 
sure fair  and  equal  consideration  In  em- 
ployment— whether  It  be  government  or 
private — and  this  Is  not  only  a  southern 
problem.  It  Is  a  national  problem. 

When  we  talk  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, we  think  in  terms  of  a  free  market  in 
which  goods,  talent,  and  Ideas  move  freely 
without  artificial  restrictions. 

This  system  has  served  us  well  and  dur- 
ing the  last  5  years,  with  the  help  of  new 
depreciation  schedules  and  a  significant  tax 
cut,  we  have  achieved  a  record  of  prosperity 
unparalleled  in  our  history.  Yet  this  system 
has  shown  some  serious  Imperfections  which 
contradict  Its  goals  and  have  caused  this 
Nation  to  fall  short  of  its  potential. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  we  enjoy  a 
standard  of  living  vinmatched  ansrwhere  in 
the  world.  But  we  also  know  that  35  mil- 
lion Americans  fall  below  the  line  of  poverty 
with  family  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a 
year. 

We  know  that  the  American  factory 
worker  earns  more  than  $100  a  week.  But 
we  also  know  that  millions  of  Americans  are 
growing  up  In  famUies  where  the  father,  if 
there  Is  one  at  all.  has  never  been  able  to 
work,  or  who  has  worked  at  common  labor 
all  his  life  because  he  has  never  had  the 
chance  to  do  anything  else. 

We  know  that  our  colleges  are  graduating 
more  students  than  ever  before.  But  we 
also  know  that  each  year  more  than  100,000 
young  people  with  leadership  potential  do 
not  go  on  because  they  lack  the  economic 
xneans. 

We  know  that  nearly  1  million  teenagers 
are  looking  for  work,  and  when  the  addi- 
tional ingredient  of  skin  color  is  added,  the 
figure  becomes  a  national  disgrace. 

Last  year  fully  23  percent  of  all  nonwhite 
teenage  boys  and  31  percent  of  all  nonwhite 
teenage  girls  were  unemployed  and  seeking 
work. 

In  the  adult  labor  force,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  nonwhites  was  twice  as  great 
as  for  whites,  and  the  preparation  of  persons 
regularly  on  part  time  because  of  the  In- 
ability to  find  full-time  work  was  five  times 
as  high. 

Tlie  great  tragedy  of  these  shameful  incon- 
sistencies and  inequities  is  that  they  are 
caused  largely  by  artificial  barriers — by  Inad- 
equate education,  by  a  cycle  of  poverty  which 
viciously  perpetuates  Itself,  by  poor  health, 
and  most  important,  by  discrimination  based 
on  race,  religion,  and  national  heritage. 

Tlie  loss  that  has  resulted  from  this  dis- 
crimination in  employment  has  not  only 
been  deep  in  humr.n  suffering,  it  has  been 
deep  in  lost  ixjtential  as  well.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Department  of  Commerce  calcu- 
lated recently  that  in  failing  to  utilize 
Negroes  and  other  minority  group  members 
at  their  present  levels  of  training  and  edu- 
cation, the  Nation  was  wasting  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  productivity  and  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  ecenomy.  The  lass  fig- 
ure set  for  1963  was  a  staggering  $11.1  billion. 

The  report  also  st.ated  tliat  If  Negroes  and 
other  nonwhites  were  permitted  to  achieve 
the  same  educational  levels  as  their  white 
neighbors,  and  If  discrimination  did  not 
hamper  their  full  participation  In  the  econ- 
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omy,  that  the  gross  national  product  in  1964 
cotild  have  been  expanded  by  nearly  $22 

bUllon. 

And  let  us  not  think  that  this  underem- 
ployment and  unemployment — ^thls  wasta 
of  human  resources  and  potential — will  be 
relieved  by  sheer  economic  expansion  alone. 

Last  year  our  economy  grew  by  $38  blUlon. 
But  In  his  Economic  Report  to  Congress  In 
January  of  this  year.  President  Johnson 
pointed  out  that  another  similar  gain  would 
do  little  more  than  enable  us  to  hold  our 
own. 

These  huge  losses  because  of  what  might 
be  called  economic  obtuseness  or  social 
blindness  are  not  unique  to  history.  For 
hundreds  of  years,  the  economic  and  social 
systems  of  countries  have  been  liampered 
by  class  distinctions.  At  one  time,  unless 
you  were  born  into  the  aristocracy,  you  had 
little  hope  of  attaining  a  position  of  au- 
thority or  responsibility.  Yet  this  form  of 
foolish  snobbery  and  wastefulness  passed  and 
today  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  farmers, 
laborers,  and  poor  immigrants  are  the  man- 
agers of  great  enterprises. 

Hopefully,  we  are  at  long  last  beginning  a 
period  that  will  see  the  just  end  to  discrim- 
ination based  on  the  irrelevancy  of  race. 

We  have  the  moral  impetus,  spurred  on  by 
the  fight  to  sectire  full  voting  rights. 

We  have  the  economic  motivation  made 
clear  In  lost  purchasing  power  and  himaan 
potential. 

We  have  the  executive  mandate,  which  all 
of  you  are  familiar  with,  harming  discrim- 
ination In  Federal  employment  and  by  those 
doing  business  with  the  Federal  Government. 

And  we  have  the  congressional  commands 
of  the  landmark  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
making  unlawful  discrimination  based  on 
race,  or  religion,  or  national  origin  by  aoiy 
employer,  by  any  union,  or  by  any  employ- 
ment agency. 

All  this  Is  essential,  but  more  still  is 
required. 

This  country's  great  productive  capability 
is  based  essentially  on  four  factors:  on  cap- 
ital Investment,  intelligent  management,  the 
advanced  state  of  our  technology,  and  the 
skills  of  otu-  labor  force. 

These  factors  must  work  together,  they 
must  grow  almost  abreast,  but  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  labor  force  has  been  lagging 
through  insufficient  preparation  and  use  of 
our  manpower.  Tliere  has  been  a  steady 
shift  toward  demand  for  higher  skill  levels, 
but  our  educational  and  training  systems  and 
our  social  customs  have  not  provided  them. 

And  it  is  significant  to  note,  I  think,  that 
while  every  estimate  of  future  manpower 
needs  indicates  that  professional  and  tech- 
nical jobs  requiring  high  dcrrrces  of  education 
and  skills  are  increr.sing  most  rapidly,  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  nonwhites  are"  work- 
ing in  unskilled  Jobs.  It  i?  rcnlly  any  wonder 
then  that  our  newspaper  w.mt  ads  arc  filled 
with  tliousnnds  of  open  jobs  while  our  un- 
employment remains  consistently  around  5 
percent?  And  that  is  5  percent"  of  a  labor 
force  that  has  growni  by  4'!4  million  Jobs  in 
the  I;. St  4  years. 

There  is  no  postible  way  that  discrimina- 
tion c;:n  be  fuHy  ended  or  the  efficient  match- 
ing of  workers  and  job  opportunities  com- 
pleU--ly  accomplished  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
nirnt  alone. 

We  can  follow  the  kind  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  that  will  help  sustain  growth, 
and  we  have  done  this  through  the  tax  cut, 
the  revised  depreciation  scliedules,  and  otir 
protection  of  the  dollar's  stability  . 

We  can  develop  programs  aimed  at  freeing 
busine.^s  and  government  from  the  social  cus- 
toms that  have  restricted  the  choice  of  work- 
ers, and  we  have  done  this  through  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Executive  orders  on 
employment,  and  the  President's  Committee 
on  Equal  EmplojTnent  Opportunity. 

We  can  make  Federal  resources  available 
to  help  upgrade  the  labor  force  and  we  have 


done  so  through  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  the  poverty  program,  and 
the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

All  this  and  more  we  can  begin,  develop, 
and  naake  available.  But  in  a  free  nation 
such  as  otirs.  these  efforts  will  all  be  for 
naught  unless  the  programs  are  seized  upon 
and  used  by  the  people. 

In  the  long  run  it  will  be  the  leaders  of  our 
communlltes.  It  will  be  you  who  axe  partici- 
pating In  this  Institute  and  who  are  leaders 
in  your  own  fields,  who  will  create  the  cli- 
mate, who  will  make  the  decisions,  and  who 
wUl  take  the  steps  necessary  to  rid  our  land 
of  the  dread  disease  of  discrimination  and 
move  our  country  forward  to  fulfill  Its  rich 
potential. 

But  let  me  offer  a  few  suggestions,  which 
hopefully  may  encourage  and  stimulate  fur- 
ther discussion,  for  the  responsibility  mut  be 
taken  and  the  problem  must  be  met.  The 
futm-e  of  our  free  and  democratic  society 
demands  It. 

First,  we  can  work  In  the  business  com- 
munity to  expand  and  further  programs  of 
equal  opportunity  In  hiring  and  retention;  to 
encourage  them  in  the  areas  where  they  al- 
ready exist  and  to  develop  them  where  they 
do  not.  Here  in  the  bay  area,  leadership  has 
been  taken  by  some  companies,  and  good 
records  have  been  established  by  others,  but 
certainly  much  more  can  be  done. 

Second,  we  can  make  an  all-out  effort,  in 
government  as  well  as  in  business,  to  let 
every  manager,  every  foreman,  every  per- 
sonnel man,  and  every  worker  know  that  we 
mean  business  when  we  say  that  skin  color, 
and  national  origin,  and  religion  are  not  to 
be  part  of  our  selection  and  our  promotion 
system. 

Third,  we  can  be  sure  that  we  live  up  to 
the  intent  as  well  as  the  letter  of  Executive 
Orders  No.  10925  and  No.  11114  which  ban 
discrimination  because  of  race,  creed,  color 
or  national  origin  in  employnient  by  the 
Federal  Government,  by  those  who  do  busi- 
ness With  the  Governm.ent,  and  on  all  fed- 
erally assisted  contract  work.  Let  us  be 
sure  that  our  own  actions  and  otir  own  at- 
titudes are  as  highly  motivated  as  the  law. 

Fourth,  we  can  gl\'e  consideration  to  com- 
I^ensatory  efforts  and  compensatory  oppor- 
tunities. Equality  in  hiring  should  mean 
that  every  worker  Is  considered  on  an  equal 
basis,  but  such  often  cannot  be  the  case 
today.  For  many,  many  years  some  Amer- 
icans, and  the  Negro  in  particular,  have 
been  systematically  denied  and  deprived  the 
conditions — the  education,  the  training,  and 
the  experience — that  would  make  this  equal- 
ity possible. 

Is  it  not  equally  possible  then  that  we 
could  compensate  in  some  fair  manner  for 
these  past  denials;  that  extra  consideration 
could  be  given  in  placement,  in  on-the-job 
training,  end  in  other  areas,  without  infrlnrr- 
ing  on  the  equally  legitimate  rights  of  other 
workers?  Proper  application  may  not  be 
e;^sy  but  certainly  the  problem  warrr.nt?  our 
efforts. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  we  can  let  everyone 
around  us  know — relatives,  friends,  em- 
ployees, and  associates — that  by  denying 
equal  opportunities  to  oiu-  fellow  citizens 
because  of  the  color  of  their  skin,  or  the 
country  of  their  birth,  of  the  place  where 
they  may  worship,  that  we  make  hypocri.=^y 
of  otu-  democracy.  We  not  only  betray  otir- 
selves  but  we  compromise  our  history  and 
we  weaken  our  resolve  before  the  world. 

We  Americans  of  this  decade  are  offered  a 
rare  opportunity.  For  a  hundred  years  and 
more,  the  promise  of  our  law  has  been  equal- 
ity but  our  precepts  have  not  been  equaled 
by  our  deeds. 

Now.  however,  we  can  make  the  dreams 
and  the  promises  a  reality.  We  can  wipe  out 
the  last  roadblocks  to  ftill  equality  In  vot- 
ing and  we  can  break  down  the  last  stub- 
born barriers  to  full  participation  In  em- 
ployment. 


The  task  is  already  begun.  With  yotur 
help,  and  your  neighbors,  and  your  nelgh- 
boraf  neighbors,  we  can  succeed  and  Amer- 
ica can  truly  be  the  land  of  the  free. 


Senator  Magnu$oii,  of  Watkiaftoa 

KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROSS  BASS 

OF  tenkesskb 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Monday,  Apr  a  5. 1965 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
here  in  the  Senate  are  familiar  with  the 
traits  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  which  make  him  one  of  the 
most  respected,  effective,  and  best  liked 
legislators  on  Capitol  Hill.  However,  the 
world  outside  is  not  blessed  with  the 
opportunity  to  be  closely  associated  with 
this  affable  gentleman.  An  excellent  ar- 
ticle, published  in  the  April  2  Issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  points  up  many  of 
the  qualities  of  Chairman  Magntjsom 
which  endear  him  to  his  colleagues.  In 
order  that  other  people  can  better  under- 
stand this  gentlemdta  from  Washington, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  reminted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Senate   "Maggie"— In   a   Casual   Wat, 
Washington's  Magnuson  Gets  Much  Done  ' 
(By  Dan  Cordtz) 

Washington.— If  a  Senate  poll  were  taken 
to  pick  that  clubby  group's  half  doeen  most 
popular,  most  influential,  and  most  anony- 
mous Members,  chances  are  that  on  aU  three 
lists  would  appear  one  name: 

"Maggie." 

That's  the  way  it  would  be  put  down  on 
most  ballots,  too.  For  to  his  affecUonate 
colleagues,  the  full  name  of  Warhen  G.  Mac- 
NusoN  is  somehow  too  stiff  to  go  with  his 
casual,  unbuttoned  Informality.  Even  after 
20  years  as  Democratic  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  he  exudes  an  air  of 
good  fellowship  that  prompts  total  strangers 
to  call  him  by  his  nickname. 

Presiding  over  a  public  hearing  In  the 
bluff,  rambling  fashion,  chewing  a  big  cigar, 
and  with  his  dark-rinimed  spectacles  slip- 
ping down  his  ruddy  nose,  he  can  appear  a 
f.'tintly  comic  figure.  Grammatical  slips, 
mi.-^pronunciations.  and  malaproplsms  are  not 
ui.kuowu  to  him.  and  he  persistently  con- 
fuses such  terms  as  "balance  of  trade"  and 
"balance  of  payments." 

If  this  manner  occasionally  traps  an  out- 
sider into  taking  Senator  J.Ucnuson  for  less 
tiian  he  is.  it  doesn't  deceive  his  peers.  Hjs 
name  may  mean  little  to  the  public  outside 
his  home  State,  but  within  the  club  it  car- 
ries unmistakable  weight.  The  point  is  bc:ng 
pro'.ed  once  more  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
posed law  to  require  health  warnings  on 
cigarette  packages.  The  Introduction  of  a 
Magnuson  bill  was  the  signal  for  2  weeks  of 
full-dress  hearings  which  wind  up  today.  If 
he  cares  to  declare  himself,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  will  undoubtedly  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  whether  the  final  law  ap- 
plies to  cigarette  advertising  as  well  as  pack- 
age labels. 

Senator  MACNtrsoN's  offici^^l  credentials 
alone  guarantee  attention  to  his  views.  He 
Is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  whose  legislative 
jurisdiction  affects  an  estimated  90  percent 
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of  the  Nation's  Industry  and  commerce;  he 
Is  chairman  of  the  Independent  Offices  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Conunlttee, 
which  holds  the  purse  strings  of  most  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies;  and  he  is  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  senatorial  campaign  com- 
mittee, which  doles  out  contributions  to  col- 
leagues at  election  time. 

Senator  Magnttson  also  enjoys  the  special 
statiis  that  goes  with  long  service  (he  ranks 
eighth  In  seniority) ,  a  place  on  the  Democra- 
tic policy  committee  and  membership  in  the 
Senate's  shadowy  injier  circle.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  active  remnants  of  the  fading  "es- 
tablishment" which  helped  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son run  the  Senate  for  nearly  8  years. 
The  President  and  Senator  Magnuson,  in 
fact,  share  a  close  personal  friendship  that 
goes  back  almost  to  the  day  in  1937  when 
both  were  sworn  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

PRESIDENT  WAS  BEST  MAN 

"We  came  here  together,  went  to  war 
together,  and  came  back  together."  the  Sen- 
ator declares  proudly.  He  modestly  omits  the 
fact  that  the  President  served  as  best  man 
last  year  when  Senator  Magnuson  married 
Mrs.  Jermalne  Peralta,  a  Seattle  widow. 

More  Important  than  official  rank  and 
highly  placed  friends,  though,  is  the  all  but 
universal  fondness  felt  for  Senator  Mag- 
nuson by  men  of  the  most  diverse  political 
persuasion.  Conservative  Senator  Carl  Hay- 
OEN,  Democrat  of  Arizona,  who  has  spent  38 
years  in  the  Chamber,  labels  him  "a  Senator's 
Senator,"  (One  popular  definition:  "A  man 
who.  If  he  can't  help  you  win,  helps  you  look 
good  losing.")  Majority  Leader  MncE  Mans- 
FnxD,  of  Montana,  declares,  "Maggie  doesn't 
have  an  enemy  on  either  side  of  the  aisle." 
Adds  liberal  Democrat  Phil  Hart,  of  Michi- 
gan: "He  Is  Just  one  of  the  really  nice  guys 
In  this  place." 

A  psychiatrist  might  cont^id  the  60 -year- 
old  Senator's  desire  for  friendship  reflects  a 
childhood  Insecurity.  Orphaned  at  the  age 
of  3  weeks,  he  was  adopted  by  a  Swedish 
lamily  in  Minnesota.  But  at  the  age  of  17, 
he  worked  his  way  west — riding  freight 
trains  and  doing  farm  labor — until  he 
reached  Seattle.  Seven  years  later,  he  had 
worked  his  way  through  the  University  of 
Washington  and  its  law  school  and  in  1933 
won  his  first  election,  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture. Since  then  he  has  been  in  23  more  and 
won  them  aJl,  although  he  received  the  scare 
of  his  life  in  1962  when  an  imknown  minis- 
ter came  within  45,000  votes  of  turning  him 
out  of  his  Senate  seat. 

Like  many  of  those  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Magntison  seems  to  find  most  of  his  pleasure 
in  the  company  of  his  fellow  club  members. 
He  plays  poker  with  a  congressional  group 
almost  every  Thursday  night,  attends  foot- 
ball and  baseball  games  with  Senator  Rich- 
ard RussEix,  of  Georgia.  A  good  companion, 
he  is  fond  of  telling  funny  stories  about  his 
fellow  Scandinavians.  Before  his  marriage, 
he  was  one  of  the  capital's  gayer  bachelors; 
now  he  spends  most  evenings  reading  and 
works  at  painting  on  the  weekends.  He  is 
an  unabashe<i  sentimentalist,  a  quality  that 
endears  him  to  his  frequently  thickskinned 
Senate  mates. 

But  popularity  on  Capitol  Hill  is  more 
than  a  matter  of  being  a  pleasant,  amusing 
"nice  guy."  To  get  along,  goes  the  proverb, 
go  along.  And  Senator  Magnuson  tries  hard 
to  help  his  colleagues  wherever  possible. 
Some  outside  critics  sugge|t  he  is  a  bit  too 
accommodating  and  even  something  of  a 
"wheeler-dealer."  But  the  most  sternly 
moralistic  among  his  fellow  Senators  deny 
there  is  anything  sinister  about  his  horse- 
trading. 

"Maggie"  wouldn't  compromise  with  prin- 
ciple," one  realistic  Senate  veterans  says, 
"but  he's  not  one  of  those  fellows  who  looks 
for  a  moral  issue  in  every  little  political  pro- 
posal.   He's  not  dogmatic  or  doctrinaire.    He 


can  give  a  little  on  most  things.  Some  of 
these  birds  around  here  see  everything  in 
such  categorical  terms,  they  never  have  any 
room  to  maneuver." 

Placing  Senator  Magntjson  within  the  ideo- 
logical spectrum  is  not  easy.  Both  the  Amer- 
icans for  Constitutional  Action  and  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  rate  him, 
on  his  voting  record,  as  a  solid  liberal.  He 
wears  that  badge  proudly,  but  adds  that  he 
Is  a  conservative  in  fiscal  matters.  "I  helped 
cut  $6  billion  off  the  Federal  budget  in  the 
last  10  years,"  he  declares.  Some  of  his 
friends  describe  him  as  an  instinctive  con- 
servative whose  natural  bent  is  tempered 
by  political  realism  and  a  soft  heart. 

Even  when  he  is  sheepherdtng  an  admin- 
istration proposal  or  one  of  hi«  own  through 
his  conunlttee,  moreover.  Senator  Magntjson 
is  always  seeking  the  sort  of  consensus  so 
dear  to  his  friend  in  the  White  House.  And 
if  he  finds  it  impossible  to  get,  he's  quite 
content  to  let  the  matter  rest  until  a  better 
day.  "We  seldom  pass  a  bill  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee  that  isn't  pretty  well 
agreed  on,"  he  remarks. 

NO    ARM    TWISTER 

Nor  is  such  agreement  the  grudging  re- 
sult of  any  arm  twisting  on  his  part.  The 
chairman  of  a  Senate  committee  enjoys 
broad  power,  and  more  than  one  has  been 
known  to  use  it  tyranically  at  times.  But 
not  the  senior  Senator  from  Washington. 
His  permissiveness  makes  tha  public  hear- 
ings of  the  Commerce  Committee  the  most 
relaxed  in  town.  It  encourages  many  mem- 
bers to  Indulge  their  penchant  for  comedy, 
and  occasionally  reduces  the  time  schedxile 
to  a  shamble.  Once  the  doors  are  closed 
on  executive  sessions,  committee  members 
say,  their  chairman  is  brisker,  but  never 
domineering. 

So  adroitly  has  Senator  Magkuson  steered 
clear  of  controversy  that  he  has  really  only 
been  embroiled  in  a  couple  of  bitter,  knock- 
down battles.  One  was  the  dispute  over  con- 
struction of  a  multipurpose  dnm  in  Idaho's 
Hells  Canyon  in  1956  and  the  other  was  the 
1959  wrangle  over  Senate  confirmation  of 
Adm.  Lewis  Strauss  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce (Senator  Magnuson  suffered  one  of 
his  infrequent  defeats  when  the  big  dam 
was  rejected  in  favor  of  two  low-level  dams. 
but  he  was  on  the  winning  side  as  Admiral 
Strauss  was  retired  to  private  life). 

When  he  is  forced  into  tlie  line  of  fire. 
Senator  Magnuson  usually  emerges  magically 
xmscathed.  He  pushed  the  public  accom- 
modations section  of  the  civil  rights  bill  and 
the  communications  satellite  bill  through 
his  committee  without  alienating  either  the 
southerners  violently  opposed  to  the  first  or 
the  liberals  adamantly  against  the  second. 
Second-ranking  committee  Democrat  John 
O.  Pastore,  of  Rhode  Island,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  raked  from  both  sides  and  lost  the 
election  for  assistant  majority  leader  partly 
a:s  a  result. 

But  his  fellow  Senators  don't  Just  like 
Senator  ALagnuson;  they  trust  him.  "Every- 
body knows  Maggie's  not  out  to  do  anybody 
in,"  explains  a  colleague  of  years'  standing. 
"He  has  no  further  political  ambitions,  so 
he's  not  trying  to  take  anjtlilng  away  from 
somebody  else.  All  he  wants  is  to  be  liked." 
This  attitude,  plus  his  acceptability  to  L.B.J, 
and  the  Senate's  elders,  was  responsible  for 
Senator  Magnuson's  selection  (over  then 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey)  as  head  of  the 
Senatorial  Campaign  Committee. 

As  they  trust  his  good  falt'n,  moreover. 
Senator  Magnuson's  colleagues  also  trust  his 
Instincts  and  Judgment.  "I  doubt,"  asserts 
a  strong  liberal,  that  Maggie  ever  read  the 
civil  rights  bill  clear  through.  He  doesn't 
have  a  mind  that  focuses  on  detail  and  nice- 
ties. But  he  came  down  hard  on  the  right 
side."  And  if  he  is  no  deep  thinker,  he  Is 
also  far  from  111  Informed  where  his  own  leg- 
islative specialties  are  concerned. 


RELIANCE    ON    STAFFS 


He  relies  heavily  on  personal  and  commit- 
tee staffs  whose  abilities  are  acknowledged 
by  Democratic  and  Republican  Members 
alike.  (So  many  persons  work  for  Senator 
Magnuson  directly  or  indirectly  that  one 
long  corridor  of  the  Senate  Office  Building 
is  known  as  "Maggie's  alley.")  And  unlike 
many  In  Congress,  he  does  not  spread  him- 
self thin.  He  specializes  In  his  committee's 
concerns,  with  particular  Interest  In  fisheries, 
merchant  marine,  and  the  like  which  mean 
bread  and  butter  to  his  home  State. 

It's  a  rare  Senator,  therefore,  who  can 
bring  himself  to  turn  Senator  Magnuson 
down  when  he  entreats  support.  "He'll  go 
to  a  fellow  like  John  Stennis,  for  example, 
and  tell  him  how  desperately  the  Pacific 
fishing  Industry  needs  help,"  says  an  admir- 
ing associate.  "Stennis  won't  give  a  damn 
one  way  or  another,  but  Maggie  will  be  so 
earnest  and  so  determined  that  he'll  figure 
if  Maggie  feels  that  strongly  about  It  he 
he  must  be  right.  Anyway,  the  demand  is 
never  outrageous  and  It  never  Involves  teik- 
ing  something  away  from  somebody  else. 
If  Maggie  usually  gets  what  he  wants,  it's 
because  he  iisually  wants  what  he  can  get." 

Nonetheless,  his  modest  goals  have  re- 
sulted In  such  legislative  pliims  as  a  $10 
million  Federal  grant  for  the  1962  Seattle 
World's  Fair;  a  chain  of  dams  along  the 
Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers;  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  food-for-p)eace  program  adding 
fish  to  the  surplus  foods  which  can  be  sold 
to  foreign  countries  under  special,  easy  terms. 
(The  only  fish  currently  in  surplus  In  the 
United  States  Just  happens  to  be  pink 
salmon,  most  of  which  Is  caught  and  canned 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.)  And  Washing- 
ton, 23d  State  in  population,  collects  one 
of  every  six  Federal  public  works  dollars. 

Many  of  his  contributions,  his  admirers 
say,  go  unnoticed  because  Senator  Magnu- 
son avoids  attracting  attention.  In  fact, 
his  manner  of  operating  may  have  been  best 
described  by  President  Kennedy  when  he 
spoke  at  a  1961  dinner  honoring  Senator 
Magnuson's    25th    anniversary    in    Congress. 

"Most  Members  of  the  Senate,"  President 
Kennedy  said,  "have  developed  the  art  of 
speaking  with  precision  and  clarity  and 
force.  The  secret  of  Senator  Magnuson's 
meteoric  career  has  been  the  reverse.  He 
may  make  clear  speeches  to  you  on  great 
public  occasions,  but  In  Washington  he 
speaks  in  the  Senate  so  quietly  that  few  can 
hear  him.  He  looks  down  at  his  desk — he 
comes  into  the  Senate  late  in  the  after- 
noon— he  is  very  hesitant  about  interrupt- 
ing other  Members  of  the  Senate — when  he 
rises  to  speak,  most  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  left — he  sends  his  messages  up  to  the 
Senate  and  everyone  sajrs,  'What  Is  It,'  and 
Senator  Magnuson  says,  'It's  nothing  impor- 
tant."    And  Grand  Coulee  Dam  Is  built." 


What  Are  We  Doing  to  Our  Youth? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, what  are  we  doing  to  the  youth  of 
America  when  top  Government  oflaclals, 
leading  editorial  writers,  and  clergymen 
support  agitators  who  advocate  defying 
the  law  and  encourage  violence  to  obtain 
objects? 

A  casual  reading  of  any  newspaper  in 
any  big  city  In  America  gives  you  the  an- 
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swer.  Crime  rates  in  all  our  big  cities 
are  skyrocketing.  Murder  by  teenagers, 
violence  by  minority  groups  Is  becoming 
commonplace. 

What  other  result  can  we  expect  from 
the  weak,  from  depraved  minds  when 
they  are  told  day  after  day  that  they 
have  been  abused  and  injured  and  have 
the  right  to  take  any  means  for  re- 
dress? 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  will  be  destroyed 
if  we  continue  to  tell  our  young  people 
and  all  the  minority  groups  that  the  way 
to  adjust  grievances  Is  not  through  the 
coiu-ts,  not  through  legislation,  but  by 
demonstrations  and  violence  in  the 
streets  and  by  ruining  economically  those 
with  whom  you  do  not  agree. 

The  shocking  story  in  yesterday's 
newspapers  about  a  young  girl  in  New 
York  City  who  fatally  stabbed  one  youth 
and  critically  injured  at  least  two  others, 
should  give  us  pause  for  thought.  I  in- 
clude the  news  story  as  carried  in  the 
Washington  Star  for  April  4 : 
Negro  Gnu,  15,  Charged  in  White  Boy's 
Slating 

New  York — A  husky  Negro  girl,  15,  was 
accused  yesterday  of  the  sv^itch-blade  knife 
killing  of  a  white  youth  and  the  critical 
wounding  of  two  other  persons  in  arguments 
on  a  sidewalk  and  a  subway  train. 

The  girl,  Susan  Doctor,  was  charged  with 
homicide  and  was  held  without  ball  pending 
a  criminal  court  hearing. 

Police  described  her  as  weighing  165 
pounds  and  looking  older  than  her  age. 
She  wore  a  black  leather  Jacket  and  black 
slacks. 

They  said  she  killed  Javier  Neives.  16,  and 
wounded  his  pal,  WUson  Lopez,  16.  also 
white,  because  she  objected  to  their  attitude 
as  she.  her  mother,  and  friends  passed  them 
on  a  sldew^alk. 

Only  about  15  minutes  later,  police  said, 
she  stabbed  and  wounded  Rodnev  Jackson, 
46,  a  Negro,  on  the  train,  because  she  took 
offense  at  his  manner  when  he  asked  di- 
rections. 

THREE    other    GIRLS    CHARGED 

In  an  unrelated  subway  incident,  police 
accused  three  Negro  girls  of  beating  and  kick- 
ing an  unidentified  white  woman  and  booked 
them  as  Juvenile  offenders.  The  police  said 
the  girls  shouted  at  the  woman;  "We  are 
Negroes  and  proud  of  it." 

In  the  stabbing  case,  police  gave  this  ac- 
count : 

The  15-year-old  girl,  with  her  mother  and 
a  group  Of  friends,  left  a  party  in  East  Harlem 
and  headed  for  a  subway  station  to  return 
liome  to  Brooklyn. 

Nieves  and  Lopez,  standing  near  the  sta- 
tion, mimicked  the  way  the  mother  talked. 

While  others  in  the  group  walked  on.  the 
girl  remained  behind,  argued  with  the 
youtlis.  then  whipped  out  a  knife  with  a 
5-inch  blade  and  stabbed  both  in  the  chest. 

TWENTY-FIVE    SEE    STAEEING 

Then  she  caught  up  with  the  group  and 
boarded  the  train. 

Jackson,  a  passenger  on  the  train,  asked 
the  girls  mother  for  directions. 

The  girl  got  into  an  aigumcnt  with  him 
and  began  stabbing  him  as  the  train  pulled 
into  the  96th  Street  station  while  25  other 
pas.scngers  looked  on  in  horror. 

William  La  Tour.  22,  of  Staten  Island,  an 
off-duty  housing  authority  ix)liceman  who 
was  standing  on  the  station  platform,  ran 
into  the  car  and  disaimed  her. 

"I  saw  this  girl  with  her  arm  up  stabbing 
this  man  who  was  sitting  down,"  he  said. 
"I  got  hito  the  car  as  the  dc>or  opened  and 
grabbed,  trying  to  get  the  knife  away  from 
lier. 


"She  was  about  to  attack  me  when  I  iden- 
tified myself  (as  a  policeman)  and  had  my 
shield    In    my    hand.     She    quieted    down." 

BAK  THBOUGH  TKAIN 

The  polloe  said  the  three  girls  in  the 
other  incident  were  among  five  Negro  teen- 
age couplee  who  ran  through  a  Queens- 
bound  subway  train  shortly  after  midnight, 
shouting  obscenities. 

The  police  said  the  white  wcman  did  not 
answer  their  statement  about  being  proud 
of  being  Negroes,  or  other  remarks,  and  that 
they  began  assaulting  her. 

Patrolman  Joseph  Schaefer,  off  duty  and 
In  civilian  clothes,  said  he  saw  the  attack. 

"I  Jumped  up"  he  said,  "and  started  to 
grab  the  girls  •  •  •  five  of  the  Negro  boys 
crowded  around  me  as  I  moved  In.  But 
two  sailors  and  a  busdriver — also  Negro — 
came  to  my  aid." 


X 
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Canal  Facts,  Please 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  5, 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  the  Army  Engineers  have  seen 
fit  to  extend  until  July  3  the  deadline 
for  comments  and  criticisms  on  their 
feasibility  report  which  recommends 
construction  of  the  proposed  Lake  Erie- 
Ohio  River  Canal,  more  appropriately 
known  as  the  billion-dollar  ditch.  An 
editorial  in  the  March  31  issue  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  explains  why  additional 
time  is  needed  to  review  and  analyze  the 
Engineers'  report.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  interesting  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Canal  Pacts,  Please 

Opponents  of  the  proposed  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
River  Canal  have  discovered  serious  weak- 
nesses in  the  feasibility  report  of  the  Army 
Engineers,  who  have  recommended  construc- 
tion of  the  costly  project.  There  are  so  many 
weaknesses,  in  fact,  that  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers should  feel  obligated  to  extend  the 
April  3  deadline  for  protests. 

The  Upper  Ohio  Valley  Association,  which 
has  been  trying  to  analyze  the  Engineers' 
massive  report  issued  March  1,  has  demanded 
complete  copies  of  a  survey  conducted  by 
Arthur  D.  Little  &  Co.  This  study  pur- 
portedly measures  the  canal's  probable  eco- 
nomic impact  on  the  region  and  Nation. 

According  to  the  upper  Ohio  group,  the 
Engineers  report  that  no  additional  data  is 
available.  Until  all  details  of  the  Little  re- 
port are  revealed,  however,  the  public  will 
not  be  abel  to  Judge  adequately,  the  feasibil- 
ity of  the  "billion  dollar  ditch,"  which  Is  re- 
garded by  many  as  an  enormous  waste  of 
public  funds. 

Opponents  of  the  canal  contend  that  para- 
graph 8.  appendix  IX.  of  the  feasibility  report 
"indicates  that  Arthur  D.  Little  &  Co.  'may 
have  concluded  that  on  certain  assumptions' 
the  canal  would  not  produce  sufficient  bene- 
fits  to   warrant  construction." 

Since  the  taxpayers  are  being  asked  to 
shell  out  $1,128  million  (with  annual  charges 
of  $55,800,000)  for  this  project,  they  certainly 
deserve  to  know  all  the  pertinent  facts.  If 
there  are  no  details  to  hide  In  the  Little  re- 


port, the  Army  En^neers  should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  releasliQg  all  Information  relating 
to  the  survey. 

This  factor  alone  1b  reason  enotigh  to  ex- 
tend the  1 -month  jierlod  aUoted  for  filing 
protests.  But  the  Upper  Ohio  'Valley  Asso- 
ciation also  has  pointed  out  many  other  de- 
fects In  the  Engineers'  report  which  require 
explanation. 

The  association  contends  that  the  »1,128 
million  estimated  cost  of  the  canal  is  at  least 
25  percent  low.  It  also  charges  that  the  En- 
gineers report  falls  to  specify  the  full  width 
of  the  project,  underestimates  the  cost  of 
farm  homes  to  be  condemned,  omits  a  num- 
ber of  bridges  needed,  fails  to  Include  any 
pro\-lslon  for  rail  access  to  the  harbor,  under- 
estimates excavation  costs,  and  neglects  to 
account  for  anticipated  price  Increases  dur- 
ing construction  of  the  proposed  canal. 

If  the  Board  of  Engineers  wishes  to  be  fair 
to  the  taxpayers.  It  will  approve  extension 
of  the  protest  deadline  until  aU  these  points 
can  be  clarified.  In  view  of  the  enormous 
cost  of  this  project,  the  board  cannot,  in  good 
conscience,   ignore   these  serlotis  objections. 


The  Selma-Montgomery  March 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

OF   ALABAMA. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REIPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5, 1965 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  following 
two  items,  one  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Elba  Clipper.  Elba.  Ala., 
and  the  other  a  news  story.  Slowly  but 
surely  the  truth  about  the  Selma-Mont- 
gomery march  Is  coming  out. 

The  articles  follow: 

The  Elba  Clipper 
(By  LucUe  K.  Woodham  McRae) 

Alabama  has  had  a  profusion  of  rumors  of 
an  awful  lot  of  Immorality  among  clvU  rights 
demonstrators  prior  to  and  during  the  Selma- 
Montgomery  march  last  week.  A  two-column 
bordered  article  In  Sunday's  Btrmlnghfim 
News  entitled  "Lovemaklng  In  open  definitely 
occurred  In  Selma  prayer  vigil,"  gave  some 
of  the  detaUs  of  those  awful  days.  Many 
people  had  known  about  the  lovemaklng  and 
wondered  why  it  was  that  newspaper  and 
television  reporters,  on  the  scene  by  the  hun- 
dreds, were  not  taking  pictures  and  reporting 
these  awful  inunoral  actions  when  they  were 
making  such  a  to-do  about  the  march.  An 
editorial  In  the  Dothan  Eagle  on  March  19. 
was  the  first  report  I  saw  in  any  of  the  Ala- 
bama newspapers  and  then  Sunday  the  Bir- 
mingham News  gave  a  detailed  account  of 
what  happened  in  Selma.  The  same  thing 
has  happened  at  other  places. 

Quoting  from  the  Birmingham  News  arti- 
cle. "Charges  have  included  Illicit  relations 
in  the  streets  of  Selma  and  at  the  march 
campsites;  urinating  in  the  streets  of  Mont- 
gomery: as  many  as  40  attacks  by  Negroes 
on  a  white  female  demonstrator,  and  a  gen- 
eral Immoral  climate  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment." Some  of  the  rumors  proved  without 
basis,  stated  the  News,  others  have  been 
proved  true  according  to  reliable  sources  and 
eyewitness  accounts.  An  Associated  Press 
writer  told  the  News,  "I  saw  couples  involved 
In  intercourse.  There  was  considerable  other 
hanky-panky."    Selma  Public  Safety  Director 
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Wilson  Baker  told  the  Birmingham  News 
there  definitely  was  immorality  among  civil 
rights  demonstrators  and  "was  very  defi- 
nitely open  In  Idaslng  and  loving  and 
drinking." 

Newsmen,  Including  two  reporters  for  the 
News,  witnessed  demonstrators  as  they  uri- 
nated m  the  middle  of  Montgomery's  Dexter 
Avenue  less  than  50  yards  from  the  capitol 
steps.  A  ring  of  people,  men  and  women, 
Negro  and  white,  stood  locked  arms  while 
others  in  the  group  of  demonstrators  uri- 
nated and  one  Negro  boy  was  hustled  off  to 
jail  by  police  on  a  charge  of  indecent 
exposure. 

It  has  been  reported  by  an  Associated  Press 
writer,  and  also  by  a  reporter  of  the  Birming- 
ham News,  there  was  evidence  of  petting  and 
lovemaklng  between  white  and  Negro  dem- 
onstrators. Some  so-called  ministers  were 
present  and  witnessed  it,  the  reporters  said. 

It  has  been  learned  that  hundreds  of  pic- 
tures were  taken  of  activities  In  Selma,  en 
route  to  Montgomery,  and  In  Montgomery. 
It  has  also  been  rep)orted  that  a  dally  news- 
paper has  had  the  privilege  of  using  such 
pictures  and  refused  to  do  so.  Why?  Are 
they  also  endorsing  such  actions  It  is  com- 
mon knowledge  and  a  proven  fact  that 
drunkeiuiess  and  sex  orgies  did  mark  the 
civil  rights  march.  It  is  being  reported  that 
this  kind  of  characters  were  recruited  and 
paid  by  the  day  to  be  involved  in  sex  with 
opposite  members  of  either  race.  Instead  of 
this  free  love  being  condoned  it  was  encour- 
aged. As  reported  by  Congressman  Bnj. 
Dickinson,  who  also  has  the  proof,  "Free 
love  among  this  group  is  not  only  condoned; 
It  1b  encouraged.  It  Ls  a  fact  and  their  way 
of  life.  Only  by  the  ultimate  sex  act  with 
one  of  another  color  can  they  demonstrate 
they  have  no  prejudice."  It's  reported  that 
there  were  many,  not  Just  a  few  Instances  of 
sexual  Intercourse  in  public  between  Negro 
and  white.  Negro  and  white  freedom  march- 
ers invaded  a  Negro  church  in  Montgomery 
and  engaged  in  an  all-night  session  of  de- 
bauchery within  the  church  Itself  and  the 
leadership  of  the  church  had  to  get  help  to 
have  these  freedom  marchers  put  out  of 
their  church.  Yet  not  one  word  of  such  ac- 
tion was  reported  by  the  daily  Montgomery 
newspapers.  Why?  Were  their  reporters 
falling  to  be  on  the  Job  or  was  the  control  of 
thoee  newspapers  denying  the  readers  this 
information.  It  is  understandable  why  the 
many  pictures  taken  of  the  sex  activities 
were  not  printed  but  why  did  those  news- 
papers fall  to  report  what  was  going  on 
during  the  demonstrations?  Did  they  call 
themselves  protecting  Alabama  from  further 
bad  publicity?  Alabama  folk  were  not  those 
who  were  participating  In  such  actions  ex- 
cept those  falling  under  the  influence  of  out- 
siders who  came  to  Alabama  for  that  par- 
ticular reason. 

There  were  many  Alabama  Negroes  partici- 
pating in  the  civil  rights  demonstrations  who 
were  shocked  at  what  happened.  And  many 
Selma  Negroes  are  not  happy  that  they  can't 
trade  at  Selma  stores  where  prices  are  good. 
But  the  Martin  Luther  King  gang  are  watch- 
ing them,  and  not  allowing  them  to  trade 
freely  where  they  can  get  the  best  price.  Yet 
Martin  Luther  King  claims  to  be  against  dis- 
crimination, and  he  claims  to  be  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel. 

Reported  in  the  Dothan  Eagle  was  a  letter 
by  a  State  trooper,  sickened  by  the  things 
and  the  people  he  had  seen  and  heard  at 
close  range  in  the  day%  he  was  on  duty  In 
Selma,  who  said  "It's  mostly  Just  a  gathering 
of  trash,  homosexuals,  beatniks,  thieves,  dope 
peddlers,  addicts,  and  paid  professional  agita- 
tors. This  is  the  bunch  of  people  that  L£.J. 
is  trying  so  hard  to  please."  He  continued 
with  "Regardless  of  ones  feelings  about  inte- 
gration, voting  rights,  mixed  marriages, 
whether  for  or  against,  this  is  not  the  way 
to  change  it.  I  have  seen  Negro  men  and 
White  women;  white  men  and  Negro  women 


loving  each  other,  holding  each  other,  hands 
all  over  each  other,  right  here  in  the  middle 
of  the  streets  In  Selma,  Ala.  Bearded  beat- 
niks, filthy,  dirty  young  White  girls  dressed 
like  men,  so-called  preachers  in  overalls,  and 
some  priests  In  their  sultB  with  the  collar 
turned  backwards,  all  are  here,  living,  eating, 
sleeping  with  these  Negroes,  cursing  Alabama 
and  tis  •  •  •.  People  who  Itve  here  are  fed  up 
to  the  point  of  desperation.  This  ts  what 
has  migrated  into  the  State  of  Alabama,  with 
the  protection  and  blessings  of  President 
Johnson,  the  Justice  Department,  and  the 
Supreme  Court." 

Martin  Luther  King  is  like  most  politicians. 
Most  politicians  will  run  for  office  until  the 
people  get  tired  of  their  sweet  talk  and  vote 
them  out  of  office.  Martin  Luther  King  has 
received  support  in  his  voter  registration 
demonstrations.  But  apparently  he  is  real 
foolish  and  can't  resist  his  attempt  to  be 
a  dictator  of  the  United  Sfcites.  It  could  be 
he  has  now  made  that  fatal  move  when  he 
wUl  find  himself  without  the  necessai-y  sup- 
port. His  true  color  of  hate  is  beginning 
to  show. 

E!ven  L3mdon  B.  Johnson  may  not  be  able 
to  continue  to  support  him  in  his  last  pro- 
posal to  boycott  Alabama,  though  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  King 
all  this  time.  For  that  reason  there  is  no  tell- 
ing what  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  may  do  If 
Martin  Luther  King  puts  the  pressure  on 
him.  That  effective  pressure  is  similar  to 
being  blackmailed.  Could  there  be  a  reason 
for  the  President  having  to  lend  an  ear  to 
Martin  Luther  King?  j 

Newsmen  Saw  Misconduct  .^t  Selm.a 
(By  Al  Kuettneri 

MoNTGOBCERT. — Did  Martin  Luther  King's 
organization  recruit  civil  rights  mercenaries 
for  the  Selma-to-Montgomery  march  with 
offers  of  up  to  $14  a  day,  plus  food  and  sex? 

A  substantial  segment  of  our  society  be- 
lieves the  answer  is  "yes."  A  U.S.  Congress- 
man has  made  the  charge  in  bare  knuckle 
words  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

King  admits  there  were  some  unfortunate 
incidents  during  last  week's  march  but  he 
and  his  organization  deny  categorically  that 
wholesale  sexual  promiscuity  took  place,  as 
charged. 

Let  us  take  up  finances  first. 

Virtually  all  of  the  up  to  30,000  persons 
who  eventually  particii>ated  in  the  march 
to  Montgomery  were  volunteers,  drawn  to  the 
scene  by  sympathies,  racial  ties,  or  politics. 

Scores  of  Interviews  with  marchers  from 
all  over  the  Nation  produced  almost  uniform 
petition  when  it  came  to  money.  They  said 
they  were  financed  by  students  back  on  the 
campus,  by  their  churches,  or  their  organi- 
zations. 

A  number  brought  gifts  of  food,  clothing, 
and  money  and  shared  th«se  with  the  local 
movement. 

Andrew  Young,  King's  first  assistant, 
acknowledged  that  about  25  full-time  staff 
members  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference  were  on  the  paid  adminis- 
trative staff  of  the  march. 

Young  said  the  marchers  were  provided 
with  food,  sleeping  bags  and,  in  a  small 
number  of  cases,  shoes.  The  food  was  either 
bought  by  the  organization  or  donated. 

The  stories  of  sexual  depravity  on  this 
campaign  have  been  widespread. 

A  woman  in  Atlanta,  went  to  her  beauty 
shop  the  other  day  and  her  hairdresser 
remarked:  "By  the  way,  have  you  heard 
that — " 

The  story  she  told  as  fact  originated  in 
Selma,  Ala.,  more  than  200  miles  to  the  west, 
only  a  few  days  earlier.  It  was  an  unfounded 
rumor,  checked  out  by  responsible  newsmen 
and  discarded,  that  a  white  woman  had  died 
after  a  weekend  orgy  invol^nng  many  Negroes. 

The  most  often  repeated  stories  relate  in 
details  that  are  growing  wilder  by  the  day 


how  wicked  sex  parties  took  place  beneath 
the  tents  each  night  of  the  march. 

An  evaluation  of  how  serious  this  became 
depends  on  your  definition  of  an  orgy.  There 
were  some  Individual  acts  of  misconduct  ob- 
served by  newsmen  who  camped  with  the 
marchers  and  who  were  on  the  lookout  for 
unusual  activity. 

What  went  on  prior  to  March  21  when  the 
trek  to  Montgomery  began  is  another  mat- 
ter. To  be  fair  to  the  hundreds  who  came 
to  Alabama  for  the  march  itself,  the  two 
periods  need  to  be  separated. 

Before  the  march  was  organized,  there  was 
a  virtually  unsupervised  time  in  Selma  when 
hundreds  were  roaming  from  church  to 
church  and  into  nearby  apartments  they 
shared  with  Negro  tenants.  There  was  a 
4-day-and-nlght  period  when  demonstra- 
tors— white  and  Negro — were  packed  be- 
neath blankets,  bedrolls,  and  plastic  tents 
in  a  street  confrontation  with  police. 

This  is  the  period  out  of  which  most  of 
the  sex  charges  have  blossomed.  Reporters 
on  the  street  saw  a  considerable  amount  of 
socializing  between  male  and  female  youths 
white  and  Negro,  that  went  beyond  friend- 
ship on  behalf  of  civil  rights.  After  the  first 
time  and  after  some  warnings  from  Negro 
clergymen,  most  of  the  courting  appeared 
to  stop. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  5, 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  exec- 
utive branch  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
U.S.  Grovernment  should  take  no  action 
specifically  to  condemn  the  virulent  at- 
tack being  waged  against  persons  of  the 
Jewish  faith  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  dis- 
agree emphatically  with  this  belief  that 
If  the  United  States  just  ignores  these 
violations  of  human  rights,  they  will, 
somehow,  fade  away. 

The  State  Department  has  even  op- 
posed the  Ribicofif  resolution,  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor,  which  would  condemn 
Soviet  anti-Semitism. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  senate 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
rejects  this  "head  in  the  sand"  approach 
to  human  rights  and  religious  freedom, 
and  has  adopted  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  res- 
olution, which  urges  action  on  the  part 
of  the  President  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment, be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
"Resolution  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania 

"The  general  assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth protests  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  im- 
posed by  the  Soviet  Union  upon  its  Jewry 
Its  enmity  of  religion  is  a  matter  of  historical 
record  and  its  discrimination  against  syna- 
gogues and  Jewish  worshippers  is  well  known 
Jewish  congregations  there  are  forbidden  tc 
organize  a  central  body  or  contact  Jewisli 
groups  outside  Russia.  Yiddish  language  in- 
stitutions and  other  Yiddish  cultural  in- 
stitutions have  not  been  restored  since  their 
destruction  by  Stalin. 


"Article  18  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Hviman  Rights  states:  'Everyone  has  the 
right  to  freedom  of  thought,  conscience  and 
religion;  this  right  includes  freedom  to 
change  his  religion  or  belief,  and  freedom, 
cither  alone  or  in  community  with  others 
and  in  public  or  private,  to  manifest  his 
religion  or  belief  in  teaching,  practice,  wor- 
ship, and  observance.' 

"A  public  protest  against  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism  Is  scheduled  to  be  held  Sunday, 
March  28.  1965,  at  3  p.m.  at  Independence 
.square  in  Philadelphia.  In  protesting 
against  the  ill  treatment  of  Soviet  Jewry  the 
general  assembly  should  encourage  partici- 
pation in  the  rally  by  citizens  of  all  religions 
m  our  Commonwealth  as  part  of  its  effort  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  plight 
of  our  brothers :  llieref  ore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  pec^le  of  all  religions  in 
this  Commonwealth  be  encouraged  to  attend 
and  participate  in  the  public  rally  to  protest 
Soviet  anti-Semitism  to  be  held  in  Philadel- 
phia at  Independence  Square  at  3  p.m.,  Sun- 
day, March  28,  1965;  and  be  it  fiu^her. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  State 
be  hereby  respectfully  memorialized  to  re- 
quest of  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  grant  to 
its  Jewish  citizens  the  right  to  freedom  of 
worship;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  restate  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  opposition  to  these  acts  of 
discrimination  against  Jewish  citizens  and 
that  he  instruct  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  to  make  known  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  this  resolution  in  every 
possible  manner;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of 
the  senate  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
each  Member  of  Congress  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  in  the  United  States,  the  Honor- 
able Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  and  the  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States." 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  senate  resolution,  serial  no. 
45.  introduced  by  Senators  Benjamin  R. 
Donolow.  Charles  R.  Welner,  William  J.  Lane. 
Thomas  P.  McCreesh,  John  H.  Devlin. 
Thomas  J.  Kalman,  Louis  C.  Johanson,  and 
Martin  Silvert,  and  adopted  by  the  Senate  of 
Pennsylvania  the  15th  day  of  March  1965. 
Mark  Geuell,  Jr., 
Secretary.  Senate  of  Pe7insyha7iia. 


Another  Depression? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDLANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Indiana 
and  other  States  are  making  outstanding 
progress  on  either  repealing  the  so-called 
phony  labeled  right-to-work  legislation 
or  defeating  legislation  that  calls  for  it5 
enactment  in  various  States. 

Since  section  14b  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  has  divided  our  Nation  so  that  about 
one-fourth  of  our  States  now  operating 
under  it  are  paying  substandard  wages 
to  factory  workers  and  other  employees. 

During  the  last  12  years,  thousands  of 
industries  have  relocated  or  moved  to 
these  low-wage  areas.     Millions  work- 


ing in  these  industries  have  been 
completely  taken  out  of  the  purchasing 
market  for  automobiles,  refrigerators, 
and  hundreds  of  other  products  manu- 
factured, which  are  priced  to  meet  the 
economic  needs  of  our  workers  In  "living 
wage  areas."  If  this  condition  con- 
tinues, buying  power  will  be  curtailed  as 
in  the  1920's  and  another  depression  will 
scourge  the  economy  and  employment  in 
our  Nation: 

City  of  Gary, 
Gary.  Ind..  March  29,  1965. 
Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden, 
Congressman,  Hoaise  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Following  the  directive  of  the 
Gary  Common  Council,  enclosed  herein  is 
Resolution  952  (a  resolution  of  the  city 
of  Gary  urging  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
to  restore  full  freedom  of  collective  bargain- 
ing as  uniform  national  labor  policy  and 
practice  throughout  the  United  States,  by 
repealing  existing  sanctions  of  State  right- 
to-work  laws  contained  in  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended 
and  section  706(b)  of  the  Labor -Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959,  ajid  by 
other  appropriate  action,  adopted  by  the 
Gary  Common  Council  on  the  16th  day  of 
March  1965. 

Your  truly. 

Betty   Malikka, 
Clerk,  City  of  Gary. 

Irene  Kotakes, 
Chief  Deputy,  Civil  Division. 


Resolution  952 

Resolution     of     the     city     of     Gary     urging 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  restore  full 
freedom  of  collective  bargaining  as  uni- 
form national   labor  policy  and  practice 
throughout  the  United  SUtes,  by  repealing 
existing  sanctions  of  State  "rlght-to-work" 
laws   contained    in    section    14(b)    of   the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
and  section  705(b)   of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosiue  Act  of  1959, 
and  by  other  appropriate  action 
Whereas    section    14(b)     of    the    National 
Labor  Relations  Act,   as  amended,  and   sec- 
tion 705(b)    of  the   Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  sanction 
the  enactment  of  State  "right-to-work"  laws 
prohibiting    the    negotiation   of    agreements 
between     imions     and     employers     assuring 
union    security    during    the    term    of    such 
agreement:   and 

Whereas  by  constitutional  provision  or 
statute  19  States  have  such  right-to- 
work  laws  in  effect,  and  by  ordinance  or 
other  enactment  numerous  municipalities, 
counties,  and  other  local  bodies  have  adopted 
and  put  such  laws  into  effect;  and 

Whereas  such  laws  are  contrary  to  and  in 
derogation  of  provisions  of  Federal  law  con- 
tained in  sections  8(a),  (3)  and  8(f)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended, 
which  in  the  absence  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959, 
permit  under  specified  conditions  the  nego- 
tiation of  agreements  between  unions  arid 
employers  assuring  union  security  during 
the  term  of  such  agreements;  and 

Whereas  State  right-to-work  laws  \m- 
dermine  union  organization  and  interfere 
with  full  freedom  of  collective  bargaining 
between  unions  and  employers;  tend  to 
depress  wages  and  working  conditions  and 
to  promote  strikes  and  instability  and 
antagonism  in  labor-management  relations; 
and  unfairly  compel  unions  to  represent  and 
bargain  for  workers  who  are  unwilling  to 
bear  the  cost  and  responsibility  of  participa- 
tion in  union  organization  and  collective 
bargaining;  and 
Whereas    State     right-to-work    laws    an 


unfair  and  antilabor  in  their  effects  and  are 
designed  to  weaken  and  harass  labor  unions 
In  their  organization  efforts  and  in  repre- 
senting wc»-kers  in  bargaining  with  their 
employers;  and 

Whereas  labor  unions  are  generally  ren- 
dered less  effective  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  wage  earners,  and  wages  and  working 
conditions  are  generally  lower  in  States  hav- 
ing rlght-to-work  laws  than  in  States 
where  such  laws  exist;  and 

Whereas  successful  implementation  of  the 
national  labor  policy  in  support  of  union 
organization  and  collective  bargaining  is  not 
possible  unless  unions  and  union  secvuity 
are  accepted  by  management  as  desirable 
forms  of  industrial  dealings:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  City  CovmcU  of  Gary, 
Ind.,  urgently  requests  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  enact  such  leglslatlcHi  as 
may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  ta,4:epeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  National  LabW-^ela- 
tions  Act,  as  amended,  and  section  705(b) 
of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting;  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959,  which  sanction  State 
right-to-work  laws,  and  to  restore  full  free- 
dom of  collective  bargaining  as  imilform  na- 
tional labor  policy  and  practice  throughout 
the  United  States;  and  b«  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  clerk  of  the  dty  of 
Gary  to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress, 
and  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  rep- 
resenting their  State  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Adopted  by  the  common  council  this  16tli 
day  of  March  1965. 

Lonis  G.  Karras. 

Presiding  Officer. 

Attest: 

Bettt  Malinka,  City  Clerk. 

Presented  by  me  to  the  m&ycff  tar  his  ap- 
proval and  signature  this  19th  day  of  March 
1965. 

Bettt  Malinka, 

City  Clerk. 

Approved  and  signed  by  me  this  19th  day 
of  March  1965. 

A.  Martin  Katz. 
Mayor,  City  of  Gary.  Ind. 


The  Education  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF   VTRGIXIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  5. 1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  a  comment,  by  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  of  March  31,  1965,  on  the 
Finding  education  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Temporakt  or  Otherwise 

As  the  education  bill  highballed  through 
the  House  last  week,  Representative  Charles 
E.  GooDELL,  of  New  York,  paused  to  remark 
on  some  curious  diction  in  the  text.  One 
clause  of  the  bill  offers  to  supply  modern 
educational  equipment  and  specially  quali- 
fied personnel  on  a  temporary  or  other  basis 
to  public  or  othM"  nonprofit  schools.  Logic 
suggests  that  the  other  basis  could  be  perma- 
nent. 

Similarly,  the  only  other  kind  of  nonprofit 
school  besides  a  public  school  is  a  private  one^ 
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Another  part  of  the  bill  offers  Federal  money 
to  publish  curriculum  materials  and  texts 
"developed  at  currtculum  research  centers 
and  elsewhere."  The  currlciilum  research 
centers  are  provided  for  In  the  bill,  but  "else- 
where" means  texts  developed  anywhere  un- 
der the  sun.  And  yet  another  clause  pro- 
viding free  school  equipment  says  "The  term 
•equipment'  Includes  machinery,  utilities, 
and  built-in  equipment,  and  any  necessary 
encIo6iu-es  or  structures  to  house  them." 
Those  necessary  enclostires  or  structures 
thrown  In  so  casually  at  the  tall  end  sound 
very  much  like  whole  new  school  buildings 
and  plants,  housing  whole  new  schools,  paid 
for  100  percent  by  the  Federal  Government. 
And  of  course,  that's  exactly  what  they  are. 
When  the  Senate  approves  the  measure  ("if" 
Beems  out  of  the  question),  a  Federal  school 
system  will  have  been  erected  behind  a 
screen  of  doubletalk,  with  the  ciurlculum, 
texts,  administrators,  and  teachers  selected, 
developed,  and  supplied  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— without  Federal  control,  of  course. 
The  $l.oe  billion  authorized,  naturally,  Is 
Jiisrt  the  starter. 

The  ballyhoo  l>ehind  the  legislation  says 
It  will  bring  children  in  underprivileged 
areas  up  to  the  educational  standards  of  the 
Nation.  But  of  the  six  titles,  only  the  first 
Bets  up  criteria  based  on  poverty,  the  other 
five  allow  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
dispense  money  as  he  pleases.  A  close  study 
gives  some  Indication  of  the  empire  herein 
established: 

Title  I:  The  poverty  i^rmula,  tied  to  pres- 
ent expenditures  per  pupil,  results  in  the 
largest  grants  going  to  10  of  the  wealthiest 
counties  in  the  country.  However,  grants 
must  be  "consistent  with  such  basic  criteria 
as  the  Commissioner  may  establish,"  and  the 
Oommlsaioner  can  hold  up  fimds  until  the 
local  people  knuckle  under. 

Title  II:  The  Commissioner  makes  gifts  of 
library  books  and  equipment  to  local  agen- 
cies on  whatever  "equitable"  terms  he 
chooses.  He  deals  directly  with  the  local 
school  boards  or  institutions,  bypassing  State 
departments  of  education. 

Title  m:  The  Commissioner  sets  up  so- 
called  supplemental  educational  centers,  with 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  paying  all  costs  for 
"establishment,  m&lntenance,  and  operation 
of  programs.  Including  acquisition  of  neces- 
sary equipment."  Local  officials  (not  the 
State)  mxist  ask  for  these  centers,  but  their 
plans  mxist  meet  the  Commissioner's  arbi- 
trary criteria.  Within  the  language  of  the 
law,  these  "centers"  can  be  complete  model 
school  systems,  from  elementary  throiigh 
high  school.  The  State's  function  is  limited 
to  offering  "recommendations." 

Title  IV:  The  Commissioner  makes  grants 
to  colleges  and  universities  for  research,  sur- 
ve3rs,  and  demonstrations.  The  present  U.S. 
Commissioner  says,  "Our  goal  Is  a  national 
network  of  federally  supported  but  State- 
and  university-operated  research  centers." 

Title  V:  Having  emasculated  the  State  ed- 
ucation departments,  the  Commissioner  now 
proceeds  to  "strengthejaJ"  them.  The  bill 
provides  direct  grants  to  compliant  States 
for  educational  planning,  curriculum  re- 
search, publication  of  texts,  and  the  training 
of  administrators,  "to  complete  the  hideous 
marriage,  the  Commissioner  Is  given  author- 
ity to  lend  U.S.  personnel  to  the  States  and 
to  bring  State  personnel  Into  the  U.S.  Office, 
for  2-year  periods. 

Seldom  has  a  law  been  proposed  in  such  a 
fl\irry  of  deceit.  It  Is  only  In  the  last  title, 
title  VI,  that  the  definitions  are  given  which 
hint  that  "equipment"  Includes  whole  school 
systems,  with  the  necessary  plana,  teachers, 
and  texts  supplied  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  It  Is  also  title  VI  that  seals  the 
law  with  the  mark  of  duplicity.  In  title  VI, 
we  are  assured  that,  after  the  Federal  Com- 
missioner of  Education  has  set  the  criteria, 
planned  the  educational  approach  and  goals] 
approved  the  texts,  and  rewarded  compliant 


State  departments  of  education,  he  won't 
control  education.  "Nothing  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  to  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  currlciilum, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  Institution  or 
school  system."  If  a  wee  bit  of  control  does 
seep  In,  no  doubt  it  will  be  no  more  than 
temporary  or  otherwise. 


Residual  Oil:  April  Fool  Joke 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Last 
Friday  I  issued  a  press  release  on  the 
residual  oil  problem,  and  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  on  Saturday  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  agreed  with  me.  We  both 
feel  that  there  Is  no  national  security 
basis  for  this  program. 

The  Secretary  has  referred  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Director  of  the  OflBce  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  to  make  "a  searching 
new  study."  I  hope  this  does  not  result 
in  the  interment  of  the  question  in  this 
quiet  burial  ground. 

The  matter  has  been  studied  to  death. 
We  need  no  new  studies.  We  request  a 
prompt  finding  by  the  Director  that  there 
Is  at  this  time  no  national  security  basis 
for  the  controls. 

Then.  I  trust  the  President  will  have 
the  courage  to  issue  a  proclamation 
bringing  this  injustice  to  an  end. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement     or     Congressman     Joseph     W. 

Martin,   Jr.,   Issued   on   J^idat.   April  2, 

1965 

New  England  is  once  again  to  be  victimized 
by  the  Imposition  of  quotas  lor  residual  oil 
Imports. 

We  had  hoped  and  expected  that  we  had 
convinced  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that 
his  controls  were  on  a  very  shaky  legal  foun- 
dation, there  being  no  national  security  basis 
for  his  program. 

We  had  thought  that  he  w^  aware  of  the 
harm  being  done  to  New  England,  already 
suffering  acutely  from  ecoiiomic  benefits 
given  to  other  sections  of  the  country  to  its 
disadvantage. 

We  had  believed  that  his  April  1  pro- 
nouncement would  be:  "No  more  controls  for 
New  England." 

Imagine  our  consternation  when  we  are 
told  on  March  31  that  everytlilng  would  be 
all  right  for  New  England,  only  to  find  out  on 
April  1  that  some  last  minute  influence 
caused  the  Secretary  to  do  a  complete  about- 
face.  What  happened?  If  there  was  no  na- 
tional security  reason  to  impose  controls  on 
us  on  March  31.  what  intervened  to  create  a 
national  security  basis  for  tins  hardship  on 
April  1? 

At  his  press  conference  on  March  31,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  said:  "We  had  con- 
templated what  would  have  amounted  to  an 
open  end  program  In  Florid*  and  the  five 
New  England  States,  with  a  oontlnuation  of 
the  existing  program  in  the  other  east  coast 
States.  This  represented  my  best  Judgment 
as  a  solution." 

But  this  was  not  the  April  1  decision  of 
the  Secretary.  His  best  judgment  was  not 
aUowed       to      prevail.     Who       intervened? 


Whose  Judgment  is  being  substituted  for 
that  of  the  Federal  official  duly  charged  with 
this  great  responsibility  by  the  laws  of  the 
land?  Who  played  this  April  Pool's  Joke  on 
New  England? 

The  Secretary  says  that  he  does  not  have 
the  power,  "acting  alone,  to  make  a  decision" 
on  the  national  security  question.  Why  not? 
The  President  of  the  United  States  delegated 
to  him  all  the  vast  powers  of  the  Presidency 
in  respect  to  oil  matters.  What  more  powers 
does  the  Secretary  need? 

Who  says  that  New  England  must  con- 
tinue to  suffer  this  burden,  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  concluded  publicly 
that  In  his  best  Judgment  these  unfair  con- 
trols are  not  needed? 

The  Secretary  admits  honestly  that  con- 
sumers are  paying  a  penalty  of  about  $40 
million  a  year  as  the  result  of  this  program, 
and  a  large  percentage  of  that  penalty  Is 
inflicted  upon  New  England. 

The  Secretary  admits  honestly  that  he 
doesn't  like  and  cannot  Justify  the  present 
plan,  and  he  begs  for  an  "alternative,  work- 
able plan."    There  Isn't  any  such  plan. 

The  only  alternative  to  the  present  outrage 
Is  no  controls.  The  alternative  Is  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  admit  the  truth; 
there  is  no  national  security  reason  to  Justify 
this  program.  Once  that  admission  is  made, 
this  jerry-rigged  scheme  to  sabotage  New 
England  can  be  ended,  and  free  enterprise 
can  begin  to  make  sense  out  of  this  expensive 
boondoggle  promoted  and  maintained  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 


Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons  May  Be 
a  Greater  Threat  to  Our  National  Sur- 
vival Than  the  Atomic  Bomb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  CALrroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5. 1965 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  lately  about  the  use 
of  chemical  and  biological  warfare  in 
our  conflict  in  southeast  Asia.  So  that 
it  will  be  readily  available  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  I  am  placing  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  this  afternoon  a  syn- 
opsis on  this  subject  written  by  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  J.  Conrad,  of  California. 
Ml'.  Conrad,  in  addition  to  being  a  10- 
term  veteran  of  the  California  State 
Legislature,  is  a  widely  recognized  expert 
in  the  field  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare.  I  feel  that  his  remarks  on  this 
subject  are  well  worth  studying: 
Chemic.m,  and  Biological  Weapons  Mat  Be 
A  Greater  Threat  to  Our  National  Sur- 
vival THAN  the  Atomic  Bomb 

1.  The  Communists  could  obtain  their 
objectives  more  readily. 

Even  assuming  the  Communists  believe 
they  could  win  a  nuclear  war,  they  would 
inherit  a  nation  In  ruin  and  deaths  running 
into  millions.  On  the  other  hand.  If  they 
temporarily  Immobilize  our  population  and 
defenses  by  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  they  could  seize  a  civilization  com- 
plete with  slave  labor. 

2.  It  Is  possible  to  build,  undetected,  a 
striking  capability  of  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal agents. 

Unlike  nuclear  weapons,  which  require  an 
enormous  industrial  capacity  capable  of  de- 
tection, chemical  and  biological  agents  can 
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be  produced  in  factories  disguised  as  brew- 
eries, fertilizer  plants,  etc. 

3.  Even  under  total  disarmament  the 
Communists  could  wage  a  chemical  or  bio- 
logical war. 

All  other  weapons  require  military  hard- 
ware. I.e.,  warplanes,  submarines,  guided 
missiles,  etc.,  to  deliver  them  upon  an  enemy 
target.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  offer  a  com. 
plete  disarmament  with  Inspection,  then  at 
a  later  date,  utilize  fishing  vessels,  commer- 
cial  aircraft  or  saboteurs  to  attack  us  with 
chemical  or  biological  agents. 


Chemical    and    Biological   We.apons    Offer 
Great   Possibilities   to   the  Free   World 

FOR    EFFECTTVELT    AND   HUMANELY    STOPPING 

Communist  Aggression 

1.  All  other  weapons  from  the  spear  to 
the  atomic  bomb  can  cause  death. 

By  contrast  there  are  chemical  and  bio- 
logical agents  that  do  not  kill  but  merely 
cause  temporary  Incapacitation. 

2.  In  guerUla  warfare  It  Is  difficult  to 
differentiate  between  friend  and  foe. 

Any  bombing  of  an  area  such  as  Vietnam 
will  cause  casualties  among  friendly  civilians. 
The  use  of  Incapacitators  will  enable  us  to 
segregate  Vietcong  infiltrators  from  gov- 
ernment supporters. 

3.  Bombing  supply  trails  is  difficult  and 
would  have  to  be  continually  repeated. 

On  the  other  hand,  It  would  be  possible 
to  seal  off  the  trails  used  to  bring  arms  and 
supplies  to  the  Vietcong  by  drenching  the 
area  with  persistent  chemicals;  I.e.,  chemicals 
whose  effect  will  remain  for  a  period  of  time. 

4.  All  other  weapons  can  destroy  a  civili- 
zation. 

The  use  of  incapacitating  agents,  however, 
leaves  the  industrial  and  agricultural  capa- 
city of  the  area  untouched.  This  relieves 
the  United  States  of  the  necessity  to  support 
the  population  after  the  end  of  hostilities. 

5.  In  the  event  of  all-out  war,  chemical 
and  biological  agents  can  destroy  the  Com- 
munists' food  supply. 

This  Is  Red  China's  greatest  fear  and  one 
reason  for  the  continued  propaganda  against 
chemical  and  biological  warfare.  Red  China 
could  survive  a  nuclear  attack  better  than 
the  destruction  of  her  rice  and  wheat  crop. 
In  print  this  may  sound  Inhumane,  but  the 
United  States  has  surplus  food  and  consider- 
able experience  in  feeding  populations.  If 
forced  to  resort  to  such  methods,  we  could 
relieve  the  suffering  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion more  quickly  and  easUy  than  would  be 
the  case  following  an  attack  by  conventional 
high  explosives  or  nuclear  weapons. 

WHT    the    secrecy    REGARDING    CHEMICAL    AND 
BIOLOGICAL    WEAPONS? 

1.  It  is  a  holdover  from  ancient  supersti- 
tions which  associated  such  weapons  with 
the  devil  and  black  magic. 

2.  It  was  part  of  the  Allied  propaganda 
following  World  War  I.  The  victors  were 
unwilling  to  outlaw  submarines,  aircraft, 
etc..  but  felt  they  could  safely  denounce 
"poison  gas"  because,  at  that  time,  Germany 
liad  the  most  advanced  chemical  industry. 

3.  The  decision  in  World  War  II  (which 
may  have  cost  American  lives)  that  we  would 
use  chemical  weapons  only  In  retaliation. 

4.  Continuous  propaganda  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  which  Is  often  repeated 
by  certain  groups  here  In  the  United  States. 
Obviously,  our  enemies  wish  to  prevent  the 
use  of  these  weapons  while  at  the  same  time 
;hey  prepare  to  use  chemical  and  blolc^tcal 
;igentB  against  us  when  the  time  is  ripe. 

WE    should    REMEMBER    THE    DECISION    TO    USE 
THE    ATOMIC    BOMB 

Recent  disclosures  indicate  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  decision  to  drop  the  A-bomb  on 
Hiroshima  was  the  knowledge  that  sooner  or 
later  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  able  to  de- 
velop such  a  weapon.  Had  we  not  been  the 
first  to  use  atomic  warfare,  the  Communists 


might  rule  the  world  today.  For  we  would 
not  have  developed  the  bomb  and  during  a 
later  crisis  (the  Berlin  airlift  or  the  Cuban 
missiles)  we  would  have  faced  a  Soviet  Union 
armed  with  nuclear  weapons  while  we  were 
defenseless. 

If  we  continue  our  present  policy,  this  can 
happen  with  chemical  or  biological  weapons. 

IF  WE  BEGIN  UTILIZING  CHEMICAL  OR  BIOLOGICAL 
WEAPONS,  IWON'T  THAT  LEAD  TO  THEIR  USE  BY 
THE  COMMUNISTS? 

The  Communists  will  use  such  weapons 
an3rtlme  they  believe  they  can  get  away  with 
it.  The  quicker  we  start  using  the  humane 
type  of  chemical  agent  in  areas  such  as  Viet- 
nam, the  quicker  the  public,  press,  and  gov- 
ernment leaders  will  become  aware  of  the 
capabilities  of  such  weapons,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  atomic  bomb.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  then  will  understand  the 
necessity  for  building  up  our  chemical  and 
biological  arsenal  as  well  as  developing  a  de- 
fense against  an  attack  by  such  weapons. 

don't   we    HAVE   A  TREATY  AGAINST  THE  USE  OF 
CHEMICAL     AND     BIOLOGICAL     WARFARE? 

No.  The  U.S.  Senate  wisely  refused  to 
ratify  the  Geneva  Convention  outlawing  such 
weapons  for  two  reasons,  which  are  as  valid 
today  as  they  were  40  years  ago. 

1 .  The  statement  by  General  Fries  "An  out- 
law nation  would  always  use  this  weapon 
against  us  if  it  felt  it  could  gain  victory  by 
so  doing." 

2.  The  history  of  World  War  I  showed  the 
chemical  weapon  to  be  relatively  efficient  and 
relatively  humane. 

In  World  War  I,  24  million  pounds  of  mtis- 
tard  gas  caused  400,000  casualties;  that  is, 
one  casualty  for  every  60  i>ounds  of  mtistard, 
8  times  as  effective  as  high  explosives.  But 
death  occurred  In  only  2  percent  of  the 
chemical  casualties  and  only  7  i>ercent  were 
so  severely  injured  that  they  had  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  service.  With  high  ex- 
plosives, death  occurred  In  26  percent  of  the 
casualties  and  this  does  not  take  Into  con- 
sideration men  who  lost  legs,  arms,  were 
blinded,  etc. 

THE     AMERICAN    PEOPLE     ARE     NOT     EVEN     BEING 
TOLD    WHAT   WE   ARE   ACTUALLY   DOING 

1.  A  new  chemical  to  replace  tear  gas  In 
control  of  mobs  has  already  been  adopted  by 
the  U.S.  Army. 

This  agent  is  known  as  CS.  It  has  been 
used  successfully  in  many  parts  erf  the 
world  and  here  In  the  United  States  was  used 
by  the  Maryland  National  Guard  to  put  down 
the  riot  In  Cambridge  last  May.  Despite  this 
fact,  the  press  and  public  have  been  kept  in 
almost  complete  ignorance  and  CS  has  not 
been  utilized  on  other  occasions  where  its 
use  could  have  saved  lives  and  property. 

2.  The  so-called  defoliation  project  In 
Vietnam  has  been  hamstrung  through  po- 
litical Interference. 

The  public  was  subjected  to  enormoxis 
amounts  of  propaganda  against  this  project 
not  only  from  the  Communists  but  from 
various  groups  here  in  the  United  States. 
The  truth  is  the  defoliation  project  was  rea- 
sonably successful  and  could  be  much  more 
so  if  the  military  were  allowed  a  free  hand 
In  the  choice  of  chemicals  and  when  and 
where  to  use  them. 

THE    PUBLIC    IS    OFTEN    SUBJECT   TO    SCARE 
STORIES 

While  U.S.  officials  regard  honest  discussion 
of  chemical  and  biological  warfare  "rather 
delicate,"  fantastic  yams  make  headlines 
several  times  a  year. 

A  prime  example  was  the  report  of  an  anti- 
espionage  expert  In  the  West  German  Em- 
bassy In  Moscow  being  drenched  with  mus- 
tard gas  in  a  monastary.  The  U.S.  medical 
official  mentioned  In  the  story  Is  not  known 
and  no  Soviet  agent  would  think  of  using 
mustard  because  of  Its  strong  odor  and  com- 
paratively slow  action. 


Reports  from  Cuba  have  been  equally  in- 
accurate. Yet  the  same  news  media  that 
reports  such  fantasies  do  not  supply  the  pub- 
lic with  factual  reporting  of  the  threat 
and  possibilities  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare. 

EVOtY    DAY'S    DELAY    INCREASES   THE   DANGEK 

It  takes  time,  money,  manpower,  and  espe- 
cially public  awareness  to  put  our  chemical 
and  biological  capabilities  on  a  par  with  our 
nuclear  forces.  In  addition,  every  day's  de- 
lay sees  American  lives  lost  In  places  such 
as  Vietnam,  lives  that  might  be  saved 
through  the  use  of  chemical  agents. 

WHAT    MUST    BE    DONE? 

1.  Our  elected  officials  must  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  subject. 

2.  They  then  must  have  the  courage  to 
help  end  the  ignorance  and  superstition 
that  surrounds  these  weapons  and  tell  the 
public,  within  the  limits  of  national  secu- 
rity, of  the  dangers  and  opportunities  exist- 
ing in  these  weapons. 

3.  We  should  announce  to  the  world 
tiirough  the  United  Nations  that  chemical 
and  biological  agents  cannot  be  controlled 
through  treaties  or  Inspections;  that  they 
pose  both  a  threat  to  the  free  world;  and 
an  opportunity  to  halt  mob  violence  and 
stop  Communist  aggression  in  the  most  hu- 
mane manner;  that  the  United  States  has  no 
treaty  prohibiting  the  use  of  such  weapons 
and  that  we  feel  free  to  do  so  whenever 
our  national  security  or  the  interest  of 
the  free  world  indicates  that  such  weapons 
should  be  utUlzed. 

4.  The  press,  radio,  and  television  should 
give  widest  passible  coverage  to  the  actions 
mentioned  above.  In  particular,  opportu- 
nity should  be  extended  to  the  military  and 
responsible  Government  officials  to  answer 
the  propaganda  that  would  most  certainly 
reach  record  heights  If  the  above  suggestions 
were  put  Into  effect. 


The  Congressional  Secretaries  Club 
Observes  Its  30tb  AnniTtrsary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5. 1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  30 
years  ago  a  small  group  of  congressional 
staff  members  got  together  and  formed 
an  organization  that  has  rendered  and 
continues  to  render  invaluable  service  to 
our  offices.  I  refer  to  the  Congressional 
Secretaries  Club. 

Formed  to  work  toward  the  solution  of 
problems  common  to  all  congressional 
offices,  to  promote  greater  cooperation 
between  our  offices  and  Government 
agencies  involving  the  perplexities  of  our 
constituents,  and  to  further  the  general 
welfare  of  congressional  staff  members, 
as  well  as  provide  a  program  of  enlight- 
enment, special  activities,  and  sports,  the 
club  has  reached  a  new  landmark. 

On  its  30th  anniversary  the  club  mem- 
bership reached  an  all-time  high  of  2,802 
members,  in  addition  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  honorary  members. 

Last  Saturday  night  the  club  held  its 
anniversary  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Shore- 
ham  and  honored  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  began  his  Washing- 
ton career  as  a  congressional  secretary. 
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making  him  the  recipient  of  the  annual 
"Man  of  the  Year"  award.  The  placque 
was  accepted  for  the  President  by  a 
member  of  his  staff.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Year  award,  made  annually  by  the 
newspaper  Roll  Call,  went  to  Clary  Coc- 
howski.  secretary  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski].  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Butler,  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  staff,  club  vice  president,  was 
banquet  chairman.  A  special  anniver- 
sary aw£u-d  was  given  to  Sidney  Yudain, 
Roll  Call  editor  and  publisher,  for  his 
contribution  to  and  support  of  the  club 
during  the  past  decade. 

Hyde  Murray,  a  member  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  president  of  the  club, 
made  a  challenging  speech,  outlining 
club  accomplishments  as  well  as  pointing 
the  members  to  greater  goals  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  Murray's  anniversary  address  fol- 
lows: 
Remarks  of  Htde  Mttsrat,  Peesident  of  the 

CONGRESSIONAI.    SECRETARIES    CLUB 

Distinguished  guests,  officers,  directors, 
and  members  of  the  Congrp,sslonal  Secre- 
taries Club,  we're  going  to  try  to  make  the 
length  of  all  speeches  tonight  conform  with 
the  rules  of  the  House,  not  the  Senate. 

I  cannot  pass  up  this  chance,  though — It 
comes  only  once  every  30  years — to  talk  to 
you  a  little  bit  about  what  the  Congressional 
Secretaries  Club  means — what  it's  all  about, 
and  where  It's  going. 

For  30  years  the  growth  of  this  organiza- 
tion has  paralleled  the  public  life  of  our  Man 
of  the  Year  and  the  events  of  three  of  the 
most  tiu-bulent  and  rapidly  changing  dec- 
ades of  man's  existence  on  this  earth. 

In  1935,  some  30  years  ago,  there  was  a  great 
depression  in  our  country.  Lyndon  John- 
son was  attending  Georgetown  Law  School 
and  working  as  a  congressional  secretary 
then. 

In  1940  war  clouds  were  forming  over 
America  and  the  world  after  8  years  of  far- 
reaching  domestic  change  had  been  wrought 
by  the  New  Deal.  Congressman  Lsmdon 
Johnson  played  an  important  part  in  those 
changes  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  Texas. 

By  1945  World  War  n  was  over,  and  the 
atomic  era  was  at  hand.  Lt.  Comdr.  Lyndon 
Johnson  had  served  his  Nation  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  was  once  again  a  Member  of  the 
Hotise,  taking  his  part  in  America's  task  of 
rebtilldlng  the  world,  whUe  avoiding  a  nu- 
clear grave. 

During  the  next  5  years  the  threat  of  world 
conununlsm  became  a  menace  to  freemen 
everywhere.  In  1950,  a  new  crisis  broke  out 
in  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Lyndon  Johnson 
by  this  time  was  a  U.S.  Senator,  and  again 
he  participated  in  deliberations  and  decisions 
that  wrote  history. 

In  1955,  President  Klsenhower  looked  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  a  Congress  domi- 
nated by  a  political  party  now  his  own.  The 
world  and  the  Nation  wondered  if  a  deadlock 
in  democracy  would  occi|re;  but  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  Lyndon  Johnson,  and 
the  late  and  kindly  gentleman  who  served 
so  long  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  put  their  coxintry  first. 

By  1960  a  new  dlmenslop  had  been  added : 
the  space  age  was  upon  us:  sputniks,  orbits, 
capsules,  astronauts,  all  became  used,  if  not 
new,  words  in  our  vocabularies.  Lyndon 
Johnson  again  played  an  Important  role  in 
that  effort,  and  In  1960  he  was  elected  as 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Tonight,  some  30  years  after  the  founding 
of  the  Congressional  Secretaries  Club,  he  is 
the  single  most  powerful  man  in  the  world. 
But  is  that  why  we  honor  him  tonight?  I 
think  not. 


Bather,  I  think  we  honor  him  simply  be- 
cause he  Is  a  local  boy  who  made  good,  a 
graduate  of  the  congressional  school  of  hard 
knocks.  Tea,  his  biography  may  list  Texas 
as  his  home,  but  I  suspect  his  heart  belongs 
to  the  mil. 

And  that,  I  suspect,  describes  every  one  of 
you  here  tonight.  Whether  your  hometown 
Is  Waterloo,  Westchester,  or  Walla  Walla, 
something  has  happ>ened  to  you  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  challenges,  the  opportunities  for  serv- 
ice, the  excitement,  the  prestige,  and  the 
camaraderie  of  the  busiest  piece  in  the  world 
have  got  you — like  our  man  of  the  year — 
hooked,  but  good,  more  tban  enough  to 
compensate  for  the  hazards,  the  disappoint- 
ments, the  cynicism,  the  frustrations,  the 
fatigue,  and  the  heartbreak  that  also  lurk 
here. 

Through  the  years  the  Congressional  Sec- 
retaries Club  has  been  an  important  vehicle 
for  providing  the  camaraderie  that  puts  pol- 
itics on  a  personal  level.  If  you  haven't 
made  friends  with  a  member  of  the  opposite 
party  or  a  member  of  your  own  party  since 
you've  been  in  the  club,  you  Just  haven't 
been  a  member  very  long. 

GOALS  OF  THE  ORGANEtATION 

As  you  know,  the  Congressional  Secretaries 
Club  through  the  years  has  pursued  three 
main  goals:  First,  to  make  your  office  func- 
tion better;  second,  to  provide  for  your  gen- 
eral welfare;  and  third,  to  provide  you  with 
a  good  social  and  recreational  program. 

I  think  youll  agree  that  this  club  has, 
through  the  years,  done  an  outstanding  Job 
of  meeting  these  goals.  But  the  future 
demands  even  more. 

Thirty  years  ago  there  were  127  million 
Americans.  Today  there  are  192  million. 
Thirty  years  from  now  there  will  be  at  least 
322  mUlion.  World  population  is  exploding, 
and  our  tomorrows  promise  us  many  oppor- 
tvmltles  and  many  problems. 

As  the  largest  and  oldest  employee  organi- 
zation on  Capitol  Hill,  tha  Congressional 
Secretaries  Club  has  an  obligation  to  share 
in  these  challenges. 

Now  don't  get  me  wrong — ^we  aren't  going 
to  carry  the  world  around  on  our  shoulders 
(that's  what  we  have  our  man  of  the  year 
for) .  We  should  definitely  continue  to  have 
parties,  sports,  trips,  recreational  activities, 
and  so  on — but  we  should,  I  think,  continue 
our  efforts  to  develop  and  grow  as  an  effec- 
tive and  constructive  staff  institution. 

How,  you  may  ask,  can  the  Congressional 
Secretaries  Club,  whose  membership  is  made 
up  of  Just  about  every  shade  of  political 
opinion  on  display,  undertake  such  a  project? 

Here's  how: 

ASSISTS  NEEDT  CHIUJREN 

First,  we  should  be  concerned  about  the 
Capitol  HUl  community  and  what  kind  of 
place  it  Is.  For  reasons  too  Obvious  to  enu- 
merate, we  shovild  be  concerned  about  what 
kind  of  citizens  today's  Capitol  Hill's  chil- 
dren will  become  tomorrow.  Only  a  few  of 
you  live  here,  but  all  of  \is  work  here.  There 
are  boys  and  girls  right  here  on  Capitol  Hill 
Who  don't  have  decent  shoes,  who  don't  own 
warm  coats,  and  who  receive  very  little  per- 
sonal concern  from  anyone.  The  club  has 
and  is  conducting  its  annual  clothing  drive 
for  this  purpose.  Last  year  some  51  high 
school  girls  in  this  area  stayed  in  school 
wearing  clothes  that  you  ladles  donated. 

This  week  the  board  voted  to  adopt  Cath- 
arine Watklns  School  Just  12  blocks  from  the 
Capitol,  so  tonight  you're  the  godmothers 
and  godfathers  of  1,150  kids  here  on  Capitol 
Hill.  We  hope  to  raise  enough  money  to  see 
that  every  child  in  Watklns  School  has  de- 
cent shoes  and  clothing  this  year.  I  know 
these  kids  can  count  on  you. 

UPGRADING  STAFF  COMPETENXE 

Secondly,  in  the  years  ahead  the  club  must 
also  do  more  to  upgrade  the  general  profes- 
sional competence  of  the  congressional  staff 
structure.      More    people    mean    more    con- 


stituents, and  more  constituents  mean  more 
problems,  and  more  problems  mean  more  let- 
ters, and  more  letters  mean  youll  have  to 
answer  them  better  and  qiUcker  than  you  do 
now.  The  growing  complexity  of  legislation 
also  demands  greater  technical  skill  and  edu- 
cational requirements  of  the  congressional 
staff. 

I'm  talking  about  you,  because  you're  go- 
ing to  have  to  do  a  better  Job  if  the  Con- 
gress  is   to   perform  its  constitutional  role. 

Wasn't  Thomas  Jefferson  right — and  I'm 
one  of  those  who  believes  he  was  a  pretty 
solid  citizen — when  he  said:  "If  men  were 
angels,  no  government  would  be  needed;  and 
if  all  men  in  government  were  angels,  the 
separation  of  the  power  of  government 
would  likewise  be  unnecessary"? 

Congress,  as  an  equal  partner  in  the  Fed- 
eral trinity,  simply  mvist  have  the  best  pos- 
sible Internal  support. 

Yes,  partisanship  has  Its  place,  but  I  don't 
care  whether  we're  in  the  mainstream  or  a 
part  of  the  consensus — Republicans  or  Dem- 
ocrats, liberals  or  conservatives,  moderate  lib- 
erals or  moderate  conservatives,  or  whatever 
else — our  first  duty  is  to  our  country,  and  we 
should  all  become  as  good  at  the  particular 
skills  we  employ  as  we  can. 

If  you  don't  think  this  is  Important,  Just 
look  at  page  47  of  yoiu-  program.  Based  on 
the  historical  fact  recorded  therein,  the 
chances  are  that  26  of  you  wUl  become  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  4  of 
you  will  become  U.S.  Senators,  and  1  of 
you — maybe  one  of  you — sitting  out  there 
tonight  will  someday  hold  the  office  that 
our  1965  Man  of  the  Year  now  holds. 

Yes,  my  friends,  the  community  and  the 
Congress  are  important  to  the  Congressional 
Secretaries  Club,  but  so  in  the  years  ahead 
will  be  the  world. 

The  beginning  of  an  international  parli- 
amentary secretaries  group  has  already  been 
started  by  your  board.  Our  meeting  with 
the  staff  members  of  the  Japanese  Diet  last 
year  was  the  first  step.  More  work  will  be 
done  this  year,  and  perhaps  some  day  it  will 
be  expanded  into  a  forum  for  the  exchange 
of  Ideas  and  communication  between  the 
parliamentary  staff  structures  of  all  those 
nations  which  lodge  the  trust  and  hope  of 
their  people  in  representative  government. 

This  30th  anniversary  salute,  I  fear,  has 
violated  the  5-mlnute  rule,  and  I  hope  you 
will  forgive  me  for  talking  too  long.  I  hope, 
though,  sincerely  that  as  this  wonderful  or- 
ganization goes  forward,  you  will  think 
about  what  a  Congressional  Secretaries  Club 
president  will  be  saying  about  you  at  the 
60th  anniversary  banquet  some  30  years  from 
now. 


Urban  Renewal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  S.  KING 

OF   TTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5. 1965 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  Utah  has  now 
become  one  of  the  46  States  whose  laws 
make  possible  the  community  sponsor- 
ship of  federally  assisted  urban  renewal 
projects.  This  fact  results  from  the  re- 
cent action  taken  by  the  Utah  Legisla- 
ture and  concurred  in  by  Utah's  new 
and  energetic  Governor,  Calvin  L. 
Rampton.  Prior  to  that,  Utah  was  one 
of  only  five  States  in  the  Union  having 
no  enabling  legislation  to  allow  local  par- 
ticipation in  this  program.  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  able  to  do  my  part  to  pro- 
mote urban  renewal  legislation. 


Apnl  5,  1965 
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Let  me  point  out  some  of  the  pro- 
gram's meritorious  features.  It  can  re- 
sult in  the  elimination  or  arresting  of 
municipal  blight;  it  can  rebuild  rundown 
areas  and  develop  new  uses  for  them. 
Urban  renewal  can  help  reduce  expendi- 
tures in  police,  fire,  welfare,  and  other 
relatively  fixed  municipal  costs.  It  pan 
draw  new  investment  into  the  commu- 
nity for  the  construction  of  hous- 
ing and  business  and  industrial  build- 
ings. It  can  create  new  jobs.  The  part- 
nership which  it  creates  between  local 
government,  private  enterprise,  and  the 
Federal  Government  accomplishes  many 
otherwise  Impossible  things. 

The  Federal  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  the  program  Is  an  Important  consider- 
ation: it  makes  possible  loans  and  grants 
for  carrying  out  many  of  Its  features. 
Special  FHA  financial  aids  and  public 
housing  assistance  help  to  provide  low- 
rent  or  moderate -rent  housing  for  fami- 
lies displaced  by  urban  renewal  Relo- 
cation grants  are  made  to  reimburse  dis- 
placed families  and  businesses  for  their 
moving  expenses  and  for  direct  losses  of 
property.  Urban  renewal,  then,  is  de- 
signed to  help  compensate  local  citizens, 
businesses,  and  communities  for  out-of- 
pocket  losses  incurred  when  renewal  pro- 
grams are  introduced.  More  important, 
however,  the  program  is  designed  to 
stimulate  local  communities  to  initiate 
needed  projects.  It  is  a  program  to  help 
people  help  themselves. 

In  his  recent  message  to  Congress  on 
cities,  President  Johnson  stated : 

Our  cities  are  making  a  valiant  effort  to 
combat  the  mounting  dangers  to  the  good 
life.  Between  1954  and  1963  per  capita  mu- 
nicipal tax  revenues  increased  by  43  percent, 
and  local  government  indebtedness  increased 
by  119  percent.  City  officials  with  Inade- 
quate resources,  limited  authority,  too  few 
trained  people,  and  often  with  too  little  pub- 
lic supp>ort,  have,  in  many  cases,  waged  a 
heroic  battle  to  improve  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple they  serve.  But  we  must  do  far  more 
r»s  a  nation  if  we  are  to  deal  effectively  with 
one  of  the  most  critical  problems  of  the 
United  States. 

In  my  opinion,  the  federally  assisted 
urban  renewal  program  seems  to  be  one 
answer  to  the  problems  of  our  cities.  I 
have  supported  this  program;  I  plan  to 
continue  to  do  so. 

I  feel  this  way  even  though  most  of  the 
cities  in  my  State  are  small;  and  only  one 
city  in  Utah  has  over  100,000  in  popula- 
tion. However,  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram can  be  helpful  to  smaller  cities. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  nationwide,  more 
than  70  percent  of  all  the  cities  in  the 
program  are  under  50,000  in  size.  Also, 
Congress  has  made  special  provision  for 
these  smaller  cities  by  fixing  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  to  communities  imder 
50,000  population  at  75  percent,  instead 
of  the  66%  percent  allowable  to  the 
larger  cities. 

There  is  still  widespread  misunder- 
standing about  urban  renewal,  however. 
I  recently  received  a  publication  that 
helps  to  clear  up  some  of  its  misconcep- 
tions. It  is  the  annual  report  issue  of 
Business  Review,  published  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Phlladelplifa. 
The  Review  carried  a  most  Interesting 
and  enlightening  article  entitled  "The 
Toil  and  Turmoil  of  Urban  Renewal." 


Because  I  think  this  article  makes  sig- 
nificant reading  for  all  American  com- 
munities, I  would  like  to  insert  It  in  the 

CONGRESSIONAI.  RkCORO. 
The  Tom  and  Turmoil  of  Urban  Renewal 
(In  ancient  days,  said  China's  Lao-tze  in 
the  sixth  century  B.C.,  men  lived  in  peace- 
ful rural  simplicity.  Then  men  attained 
knowledge,  wrote  books,  complicated  life 
with  inventions,  and  moved  from  the  fields 
Into  cities.    Hence  all  the  misery  of  men.) 

Like  the  elephant  which  six  blind  men  of 
Indostan  went  to  "see,"  urban  renewal  casts 
many  different  images.  One  person  sees  it  as 
metropolitan  rejuvenation  to  make  cities 
more  livable.  Another  Is  impressed  by  its 
displacement  of  people.  Still  others  are 
struck  by  its  slow  progress,  its  diverse  objec- 
tives, its  high  cost.  Differences  of  opinion 
are  Inevitable  in  an  undertaking  with  the 
dimensions  and  complexities  of  urban 
renewal. 

A  city  Is  a  mass  of  humanity  cooped  up  in 
a  mass  of  masonry.  The  city  Is  where  the 
tumult  is — a  clatter  and  a  chatter  of  multi- 
tudes on  the  sidewalks,  a  screech  of  rubber 
on  asphalt,  the  shriek  of  a  fire  engine,  the 
rumble  of  a  subway,  a  Fourth  of  July  parade, 
a  5-o'clock  stampede  to  the  suburbs,  a  shoot- 
ing in  a  side-street  saloon,  and  the  honking 
of  impatient  motorists.  The  city  Is  also 
where  one  goes  to  enjoy  Van  CUburn  at  the 
piano,  Ormandy  on  the  podium.  Fonteyn  in 
the  ballet,  or  Willie  Mays  in  center  field.  In 
addition  to  the  performing  arts  a  city  offers 
a  cultural  smorgasbord  of  art  gaUeries, 
libraries,  museums,  and  a  variety  of  educa- 
tional, scientific,  and  phUosophic  organiza- 
tions affording  fruitful  opportunities  to  en- 
rich hours  of  leisure. 

For  millions  of  citizens,  the  city  is  home  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term — a  place  to  live, 
to  work,  to  play,  to  go  to  school.  Many  city 
dwellers  are  transfers  from  farms  or  vUlages; 
more  and  more,  however,  are  city  born  and 
city  bred.  They  love  the  olty  where  there  is 
always  something  going  on;  they  loathe  the 
coimtryside,  dull  and  dead.  Nocturnal  or- 
chestration of  crickets  and  peepers  would 
annoy  urban  sleepers,  but  not  motor  trucks 
thundering  through  the  streets. 

Urbanization  is  a  product  of  our  business 
civilization,  ova  commercial  and  industrial 
economy.  Seventy  percent  of  the  country's 
population  occupy  1  percent  of  the  land  area. 
The  heaviest  concentration  is  in  219  metro- 
politan areas,  each  of  which  has  as  its  nu- 
cleus a  city  of  50,000  population  or  more. 

Urban  concentration  has  Its  disadvantages 
but  it  also  has  Its  vexations.  Familiar  to 
everyone  are:  the  traffic  congestion  in  city 
center  brought  on  by  the  widespread  prefer- 
ence for  personalized  transportation,  the 
shortage  of  downtown  parking  opace,  the 
decline  of  mass  transit,  the  smog,  the  strain 
on  water  supply,  the  pollution  of  stre.uns  and 
the  expense  of  sewage  disposal,  the  exodus 
of  urban  population  into  ticky-tacky  towns, 
the  Influx  of  minority  groups  and  their  socio- 
economic segregation  in  residential  ghettos, 
the  detrioratlon  of  certain  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, and  residential  areas  of  the  city,  the 
decay  of  downtown  business  districts,  shrink- 
age of  the  tax  base,  sklmpage  of  municipal 
services,  unwillingness  of  suburbs  to  merge 
with  the  city — In  short,  metropolitan  mud- 
dies.  219  of  them. 

how  URBAN  renewal  GOT  STARTED 

Urban  renewal  had  its  legal  origin  in  the 
enactment  of  State  enabling  laws,  some  of 
wlilch  date  back  to  1944.  Almost  every  city 
has  its  areas  of  nindown  residential  prop- 
erties that  have  degenerated  into  unsightly 
and  unsanitary  shanty  towns  tmflt  for  hu- 
man habitation.  Once  a  neighborhood 
reaches  that  stage  of  degeneration  and  de- 
cay, the  contagion  may  spread  further. 
Blight  often  begets  more  blight,  and  private 
enterprise  may  be  powerless  to  rebuild. 


Obstacles  to  restoration  by  private  enter- 
prise are  basically  twofold.  First  Is  the  dif- 
ficulty of  assembling  the  parcels  of  multiple 
ownership  into  a  sufficiently  large  tract  to 
Justify  a  restoration  project.  Almost  always 
such  plans  are  thwarted  by  a  "holdout"  or 
two.  A  second  obstacle  is  the  dlBcouragingly 
high  cost.  Efforts  to  assemble  land  for  a 
renewal  project  are  likely  to  touch  off  specu- 
lative Inflation  of  land  values;  and  old  build- 
ings, howsoever  dilapidated,  have  some  value 
which  becomes  a  significant  item  in  the  cost 
of  new  construction. 

Remedies  for  these  two  basic  obstacles  to 
private  restoration  of  slums  were  sought, 
therefore,  in  State  enabling  legislation  and 
the  Federal  Housing  Act  of  1949  under  which 
a  community  acqtilres  and  assembles  prop- 
erties in  slums,  using  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  where  necessary.  Local  and  Federal 
Governments  pay  the  net  cost  of  renewal, 
which  Is  the  difference  between  the  coat  of 
acquiring  and  clearing  slum  propertiee  and 
the  Income  received  when  the  land  is  sold 
or  leased  for  pubUc  or  private  redevelc^ment. 
The  so-caUed  writedown  is  not  Intended  to 
be  a  subsidy  to  the  private  redevelc^ier.  who 
must  pay  a  fair  value  for  the  cleared  land, 
but  is  a  cost  of  slum  clearance.  In  some 
States  such  as  Pennsylvania,  there  is  a  mod- 
est contribution  to  the  net  cost  of  renewal. 

Subsequent  amendments  to  the  act  raised 
the  sights  and  broadened  the  horison.  In 
addition  to  slum  clearance,  provision  was 
made  for  conservation  and  rehabilitation  of 
areas  that  do  not  require  demolition.  Fur- 
thermore, provision  was  made  for  assistance 
to  hospitals  and  urban  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  achieve  needed  expansion  and  to 
cope  with  blight  encroaching  on  their  door- 
steps. Above  all  was  the  realization  of  the 
need  for  Federal  aid  to  revitalize  the  eco- 
nomic base  and  taxable  resources  of  cities. 
Slums  are  not  confined  to  residential  areas  of 
cities.  There  are  also  commercial.  Indus- 
trial, educational,  and  recreational  slrm:LS. 
Thus  the  concept  of  slum  clearance  was 
broadened  to  make  Federal  aid  available  to 
cities  In  need  of  comprehensive  urban 
renewal. 

how     urban    RENEWAL     WORKS 

Urban  renewal  works  best  when  there  Is 
competent  leadership  at  the  local  level,  and 
the  wider  the  degree  of  local  p>artlcipation 
the  greater  the  success.  The  Federal  role  Is 
largely  one  of  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance. 

To  qualify  for  Federal  aid,  a  locality  must 
establish  a  so-called  workable  program  tor 
community  Improvement.  Such  a  program 
must  have  the  following  basic  elements: 

1.  Codes  and  ordinances  establishing  ade- 
quate btiildlng  standards  of  health  and 
safety. 

2.  Detailed  neighborhood  analysis  to  iden- 
tify the  nature  and  extent  of  the  area  in  need 
of  restoration. 

3.  Formulation  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  community's  future  development. 

4.  Administrative  organization  with  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  coordinating 
and  carrying  out  a  community  program. 

5.  Evidence  of  adequate  financial  resources 
to  support  the  local  share  of  an  urban  re- 
newal program. 

6.  Provision  of  housing  to  meet  the  needs 
of  families  displaced  by  the  renewal  project. 

7.  Assxu-ance  that  the  entire  community  is 
fully  informed  and  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  development  and  execu- 
tion of  the  program. 

Depending  upon  State-enabling  statutes, 
the  local  public  agency  may  be  a  department 
of  the  city  government  or  a  special  agency 
appointed  by  the  mayor  with,  or,  as  in  Phila- 
delphia, without  the  approval  of  city  ooiuicU. 
After  the  local  public  agency's  plans  are  com- 
pleted and  approved  by  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration.  Federal  assistance  Is  made 
avaUable  In  a  loan  and  grant  contract  la 
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whlcb  the  local  agency  bears  one-third  of  the 
net  project  coet  and  the  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration, two-thirds.  For  cities  of  50.000 
population  or  less,  the  cost  sharing  is  one- 
fourth  local  and  three- fourths  Federal. 
Larger  cities  may  also  qualify  for  three- 
fourths  Federal  matching  funds  if  they  ab- 
sorb certain  planning  costs. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961  permits  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  and  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  (Fannie  Mae) 
to  Join  In  a  program  of  mortgage  insurance 
and  piirchase  to  make  more  moderate  rentals 
possible.  Long-term  locms  below  market  in- 
terest rates  can  be  made  to  nonprofit  organi- 
zations and  cooperatives,  limited  dividend 
corporations,  and  certain  public  agencies  to 
build  housing  for  people  of  moderate  Incomes. 
To  facilitate  the  most  reasonable  rents  or 
carrying  charges,  FHA  waives  its  usual  one- 
half  of  1  percent  insurance  premiums  and  in- 
sures loans  for  as  long  as  40  years. 

Actual  operations  usually  begin  with  ac- 
quisition of  properties.  In  most  instances, 
titles  to  the  parcels  are  obtained  by  negoti- 
ation with  the  owners,  and  court  condemna- 
tion proceedings  are  used  only  as  a  last  resort. 
In  all  cases,  local  agencies  are  expected  to 
assist  displaced  people  and  businesses  to  And 
Bxiltable  relocations.  The  relocation,  of 
^  course,  is  seldom  satisfactory  in  all  respects 
'  to  the  family  or  business  relocated. 

Removal  of  structures  and  clearing  the 
land  is  generally  done  under  contract  with  a 
private  contractor  who.  In  some  instances, 
may  lay  out  the  streets  and  other  Improve- 
ments. Meanwhile  the  city  installs  the  nec- 
essary public  facilities.  When  the  land  is 
ready  for  development  It  Is  publicly  adver- 
tised and  new  construction  takes  plswie  in 
accordance  with  the  established  plan. 

WHERE    URBAN    RENEWAL    WORKS 

The  Federal  urban  renewal  jwogram  is  na 
tionwlde.  An  Indication  of  its  scope  is  the 
growing  nvunber  of  communities  participat- 
ing. Prom  31  communities  with  renewal 
projects  at  the  end  of  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration's  first  fiscal  year  in  1950,  the 
number  has  grown  to  743  as  of  1964  at  mid- 
year. The  743  localities  participating  are 
distributed  among  42  of  the  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  More- 
over, five  of  the  eight  States  without  local- 
ities participating  in  lorban  renewal  have 
enabling  legislation,  as  shown  in  the  map. 

Pennsylvania,  with  renewal  projects  in  85 
localities,  and  New  York  in  66,  are  In  the 
forefront  of  urban  renewal.  Other  States 
with  relatively  large  numbers  of  commu- 
nities engaged  in  renewal  are  New  Jersey, 
Michigan,  Georgia,  and  California.  In  some 
communities  the  need  for  renewal  may  arise 
from  the  nature  of  its  Industries;  In  others 
It  may  be  overcrowding  or  obsolescence  and 
overage  of  private  and  public  facilities. 

Urban  renewal  Is  taking  place  not  only  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  but  also  in  all 
kinds  of  communities.  Large  cities  were 
among  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  Federal 
assistance  to  replace  their  blight-stricken 
residential  &nd  Industrial  areas  with  mod- 
ernized construction.  Subsequently,  com- 
munities Of  medliun  and  small  size  followed. 
as  shown  in  the  chart.  By  1964,  over  half  of 
the  localities  participating  in  urban  renewal 
were  In  communities  of  less  than  25,000 
population.  Of  course,  well  over  half  of  the 
co\intry's  communities  under  25,000  popula- 
tion are  still  untouched ^by  urban  renewal, 
though  many  of  them  have  blighted  areas. 

HOW    URBAN     RENEWAL    HAS    GROWN 

Over  1,300  urban  renewal  projects  ha^  been 
started  as  of  mld-1963.  '^ 

In  1958,  for  the  first  time,  the  number 
of  projects  under  sledge  hammer  and  trowel 
exceeded  those  in  the  paperwork  and  blue- 
print stage.  Now  project  completions  are 
mounting.     By  the  end  of  fiscal  1963.  over 
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100  projects  had  been  completed,  and  nu- 
merous others  were  nearlng  that  stage. 

With  many  renewal  projects  in  many  com- 
munities still  In  various  stages  of  advance- 
ment, it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  over- 
all accomplishments  of  the  urban  renewal 
program,  but  it  may  be  helpful  to  cite  some 
benchmarks  of  progress.  Through  June 
1963,  most  of  the  congresalonal  authoriza- 
tion of  $4  billion  for  \irban  renewal  grants 
had  been  utilized,  almost  30,00  acres  of  land 
had  been  slated  for  acquisition  and  redevel- 
opment, approximately  139.000  structures 
had  been  demolished,  and  157,000  families 
had  been  relocated  from  blighted  areas  un- 
dergoing renovation.  Of  the  families  relo- 
cated. 46  percent,  according  to  reports  of 
participating  agencies,  went  into  standard 
private  rental  housing,  about  21  percent  into 
standard  sales  housing,  and  about  25  percent 
into  public  housing.  The  remainder — ap- 
proximately 8  percent — relocated  themselves 
Into  quarters  that  did  not  conform  with 
minimum  standards  of  safety  and  sanitation. 
The  latter  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
relocation  services  offered  by  the  local  agen- 
cies established  for  that  purpose. 

Substantial  progress  has  also  been  made 
in  the  expanding  conservation  program  fo- 
cusing on  rehabilitation  of  urban  properties 
capable  of  restoration  wlthov.c  demolition. 
Most  cities  have  some  forlorn-looking  prop- 
erties, imhinged,  unpointed,  unpalnted,  and 
covered  with  the  silt  of  time.  Such  build- 
ings, too  desolate  for  habitation  but  too  good 
for  condemnation,  can  be  prime  material  for 
urban  renewal's  salvage  program.  Over  45,- 
000  structures  and  107,000  dwelling  units 
have  been  selected  for  restoration  and  by 
June  1963,  work  had  been  completed  on  more 
than  17,000  structures,  including  more  than 
25,000  dwellings. 

tTRBAN   renewal's   STOEWAIK   SUPERINTENDENTS 

Urban  renewal  has  recent^  encoimtered  a 
spate  of  criticism  from  sidewalk  superintend- 
ents— professional  and  amateur.  Urban  re- 
newal Is  criticized  for  its  architecture,  its 
overemphasis  upon  bricks  and  mortar,  its 
failiu-e  to  eliminate  slums,  its  bulldozer  tac- 
tics and  displacement  of  ptople,  its  snail- 
paced  progress  and  alleged  lack  of  clearly  de- 
fined objectives. 

It  is  asserted  that  urban  renewal  legislation 
is  111  conceived,  that  the  central  administra- 
tion is  too  paper  bound,  that  local  agencies 
formulate  their  petitions  to  Washington 
more  in  terms  of  money  than  ideas,  that  city 
planners  are  "blue  sky,"  that  sliun  dwellers 
get  pushed  arovmd,  and  that  blight  grows 
faster  than  its  eradication.  The  severest 
critics  maintain  that  urban  renewal  is  a  fail- 
ure and  should  close  shop. 

Probably  the  most  serious  of  these  indict- 
ments Is  the  removal  of  people  and  businesses 
preparatory  to  sliun  clearanoe  by  exercise  of 
the  power  of  eminent  domain.  Though  up- 
held by  the  coiu-ts,  the  prooess  is  criticized 
as  an  arbitrary  infringement  upon  the  rights 
of  the  dispossessed  families.  In  answer  to  the 
charge,  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration 
points  out  that  as  a  prerequisite  for  Federal 
assistance  a  local  agency  must  provide  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for  dispossessed 
families,  and  provision  Is  made  for  foUowup 
of  all  those  required  to  move.  Of  families 
being  moved  currently  in  Pbiladelphla,  for 
example,  96  percent  are  successfully  relocated 
to  safe  and  sanitary  housing.  Some  inevita- 
bly relocate  without  seeking  assistance  of  the 
relocation  oflBce.  A  prominent  builder  oper- 
ating in  a  niunber  of  urban  areas  points  out 
that  virtually  the  only  direction  that  slum 
evacuees  can  move  is  up. 

Slum  clearance  Is  the  most  vulnerable  spot 
of  m-ban  renewal  and  there  Is  where  the 
sharpest  shafts  are  hurled.  The  reason  for 
the  disappointing  progress  In  slum  clearance 
is  the  Inability  of  the  private  housing  Indus- 
try to  build  houses  that  low-Income  families 
can  afford.    The  Housing  Act  offers  financial 
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aid  in  making  up  part  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  and  reuse  value  of  sites,  com- 
monly called  the  land  writedown.  But  the 
value  of  land  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
monthly  rent  or  purchase  price.  Newly  built 
hoiising,  therefore,  is  seldom  within  the 
means  of  the  lowest  Income  groups. 

Some  progress  toward  a  solution  of  this 
basic  difficulty  has  been  made  xinder  the 
Mitchell-Lama  program  in  New  York  City. 
The  essence  of  that  program  is  a  50-year 
municipal  loan  up  to  90  percent  of  develop- 
ment costs  at  low  rate  of  Interest  pl\is  a  50- 
percent  tax  abatement  for  a  fixed  nxunber  of 
years.  Under  such  a  plan  It  is  possible  to 
replace  slums  with  satisfactory  housing  for 
low-income  families. 

An  entirely  different  program  Inaugurated 
by  the  Ford  Foundation  concentrates  on  re- 
newal of  urban  people— the  families  who 
live  in  the  "gray  areas"  of  cities.  Grants 
have  been  made  to  41  slrmi  schools  as  focal 
points  for  projects  designed  to  improve  the 
educational  and  employment  opportunities 
of  disadvantaged  groups.  The  underlying 
basis  of  the  experiment  is  the  conviction 
that  social  planning  must  accompany  phys- 
ical planning. 

The  problems  of  substandard  housing, 
health,  and  sanitation,  school  dropouts,  un- 
employment and  crime  are  all  so  closely  re- 
lated to  each  other  and  of  such  tremendous 
magnitude  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  a 
Federal  antipoverty  program  has  been  de- 
vised to  deal  with  them  in  a  comprehensive 
manner. 

URBAN  RENEWAL'S  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Urban  renewal  has  instilled  new  life  in 
American  cities  from  coast  to  coast.  In  the 
heart  of  Boston,  which  was  as  bad  as  if  not 
worse  off  than  Philadelphia,  a  multimillion- 
dollar  Government  center  of  Federal,  State. 
and  private  office  buildings  is  replacing  a  60- 
acre  slumdom. 

An  insurance  building  resembling  a  tall 
boat  in  drydock  is  the  eyecatcher  of  Hart- 
ford's Constitution  Plaza  built  on  reclaimed 
land  alongside  the  Connecticut  River. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  transformations 
is  Pittsburgh's  Golden  Triangle — a  family  of 
sleek  skyscrapers  occupying  what  formerly 
looked  like  the  Junkyard  of  a  steel  mill  at 
the  source  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Cleveland's  Erieview  Plaza  Building  is  the 
showpiece  of  a  quarter-billion-doUar  renewal 
complex  capitalizing  on  the  city's  vast  lake- 
scape. 

In  like  manner.  St.  Louis  is  making  the 
best  of  its  Mississippi  River  waterfront  for- 
merly dominated  by  weatherbeaten  ware- 
houses. A  630-foot  Gateway  Arch,  symbolir 
of  westward  expansion  also  symbolizes  the 
city's  urban  modernization. 

San  Francisco's  Golden  Gateway  apart - 
ment-townhouse  project  and  the  half-bil- 
lion-dollar Century  City  In  Los  Angeles  are 
among  the  outstanding  renewal  develop- 
ments on  the  west  coast. 

In  all  of  these  cities  as  well  as  in  Balti- 
more. Norfolk,  Nashville,  Minneapolis,  and 
many  others  the  stamp  of  urban  renewal  is 
the  vastly  improved  appearance  of  their 
downtown  business  districts.  Gone  are  the 
solid  rows  of  ancient  buildings  with  dirty 
faces.  The  new  center-city  look  sports  more 
open  space,  more  glass,  more  class. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  strengthen  the 
economic  base  of  a  city  is  to  spruce  It  up 
with  modem  architecture,  utilizing  new 
buUding  materials  and  new  ideas  as  reflected 
in  the  liandiwork  of  numerous  urban  re- 
newal re-creations.  This  stimulates  new 
private  investment,  attracts  new  industries. 
keeps  some  of  the  older  ones  that  are  flirting 
with  the  idea  of  moving  elsewhere.  An  old- 
line  Philadelphia  firm  of  considerable  size  and 
prestige  that  liad  been  "looking  around' 
Joined  the  renaissance  with  a  magnificent 
structure  of  Its  own.  Urban  renewal  lias 
far-reaching  generative  effects. 
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In  reply  to  a  critic  bemoaning  urban  re- 
newal's burden  on  the  city  treasury,  William 
Rafsky.  a  leader  in  the  Philadelphia  program. 
points  out  that  "civic  Improvement  progrtims 
iiave  resulted  in  an  increase  In  assessments, 
reversing  a  trend  of  declining  real  estate  val- 
i;es"  and  that  "they  have  made  possible  civic 
:-er\ices  with  no  recent  tax  increase." 

Urban  renewal  adds  Immeasurably  to  the 
menities  of  urban  living  in  such  develop- 
:uents  as  Lincoln  Center,  the  Golden  Trl- 
.ng\e.  and  the  Golden  Gate.  With  the  con- 
tinuing concentration  of  population  In 
metropolitan  areas  there  is  a  growing  need 
lor  more  cultural  facilities.  Moreover,  the 
variety  and  quality  of  such  faciliUes  play  an 
important  role  In  attracting  industries  with 
large  complements  of  scientific  and  research 
;>ersonnel. 

In  former  generations,  cities  took  great 
pride  in  citing  their  rates  of  population 
growth  from  one  oenstis  enumeration  to  an- 
other. They  seemed  to  be  obUvious  to  the 
acctunulation  of  problems  generated  by  the 
very  process  of  growth  until  conditions  be- 
came intolerably  acute.  Some  of  the  worst 
aspects  of  urban  living  are  now  being  rem- 
edied with  federally  aided  renewal  efforts 
planned  and  executed  by  local  agencies. 
Much  of  the  criticism  of  urban  renewal  \js 
based  upon  mistakes  made  in  the  early  years 
of  the  program,  and  urban  renewal  fre- 
quently gets  blamed  for  things  outside  its 
jurisdiction — such  as  property  condemna- 
tion for  construction  of  highways  and  other 
improvements.  This  is  not  to  say  that  urban 
renewal  has  achieved  perfection,  but  the  pro- 
gram is  making  a  commendable  contribu- 
tion toward  better  urban  living.  "In  our 
urban  areas,"  said  President  Johnson,  "the 
central  problem  today  is  to  protect  and  re- 
store man's  satisfaction  in  belonging  to  a 
community  where  he  can  find  security  and 
significance." 


The  Tobacco  Program 


bacco — for  Kentucky  is  one  of  the  great 
tobacco  States,  and  supplies  high  quality 
hurley,  as  well  as  Dark -Fired  and  Dark  Air- 
cured  tobaccos,  to  the  entire  world.  The 
price  of  tobacco  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern 
to  some  200,000  rural  Kentucky  families,  be- 
cause it  directly  affects  their  Income,  their 
standard  of  living,  and  their  future  oppor- 
tunities. 

That  price  is  determined,  not  alone  by  the 
well-established  demand  for  quality  ciga- 
rette tobaccos,  but  also  by  the  effective 
operation  of  the  production  control,  or  mar- 
keting quota,  program  for  tobacco — through 
which  growers  cooperate  with  their  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  maintain  a  balanced 
supply  In  line  with  that  demand.  The  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  supply  and  demand  In 
balance,  in  order  to  avoid  ruinous  price 
fluctuations,  is  generally  recognized — as  is 
the  function  of  Government  in  providing  for 
farmers  the  legislative  and  administrative 
means  to  do  this  Job. 

In  maintaining  stable  supplies  through 
production  control — ^when  this  course  is 
chosen  by  two-thirds  of  the  farmers — our 
tobacco  program  also  appropriately  provides 
for  price  supports  in  order  to  safeguard  in- 
dividual farmers  against  unnecessary  loss. 
ThU  is  not  a  subsidy.  I  want  to  make  that 
clear  from  the  outset.  It  is  not  a  special 
benefit  or  a  giveaway.  Price  support  is  sim- 
ply a  tool — in  the  C£ise  of  tobacco,  it  is  a  loan 
which  is  repaid — in  our  production-control 
kit.  In  this  tobacco  production-adjustment 
program,  price  support  does  two  things: 
First,  it  makes  possible  the  adjustments  in 
the  total  supply,  which  are  achieved  over 
several  crop  years,  by  stabilizing  prices  dur- 
ing the  period  in  which  these  adjustments 
are  being  made.  Second,  it  extends  equal 
price  protection  to  all  fanners  contributing 
to  the  production-control  effort. 

While  the  tobacco  price-support  and  pro- 
duction-control program  la  In  several  re- 
spects similar  to  our  programs  for  the  other 
basic  commodities,  it  Is  In  many  respects 
unique — In  its  design,  operation,  and  results. 
And  although  the  tobacco  program  has  been 
an  outstanding  success  among  all  our  farm 
programs,  I  believe  It  Is  neither  well  under- 
stood nor  as  widely  appreciated,  at  least  in 
areas  of  the  United  States  which  do  not 
produce  tobacco,  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

For  example,  it  has  been  said  on  the  floor 
otf  1;he  Senate  that  under  this  program  the 
growing  of  tobacco  is  subsidized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  by  taxpayers.  A  number  of 
people  may  be  under  that  mistaken  impres- 
sion, for  I  have  also  seen  it  expressed  In  news- 
papers and  magazines.  On  the  other  hand. 
I  understand  that  otBcials  of  the  Department 


equal   force  to  questions  which  may   arise 
in  the  future,  as  they  have  In  the  part. 

OZSCRETIONART    PBICE     STJPPORT    HAS    BEEN 
FKOPOSKD    TOM    TOBACCO 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recently  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress  a  new  approach 
to  the  farm  problem.  He  said  that  pro- 
duction control  is  ImpracUcal.  and  that 
present  laws  governing  acreage  allotments 
and  price  supports  are  obsolete.  He  asked 
for  major  changes  In  the  different  price- 
support  programs  for  the  six  basic  farm 
commodities — corn,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco, 
I>eanuts,  and  rice. 

These  programs,  of  course,  play  a  central 
role  In  our  efforts  to  protect,  stabilize,  and 
Increase  farm  Income  so  tbat  farmers  may 
share  more  fully  In,  and  contribute  more 
effectively  to,  the  general  prosperity  and 
economic  welfare  of  our  coxintry.  They  deal, 
however,  with  a  wide  variety  of  complex 
problems,  many  of  which  have  proved  dif- 
ficult to  solve,  and  which,  therefore,  are 
the  subject  of  continuing  attention  and 
effort  by  the  Congress,  the  executive  branch, 
and  by  those  most  concerned — the  fanners 
themselves. 

After  appearing  befcM-e  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  Committees  on  Agriculture, 
Secretary  Benson  laid  his  specific  legislative 
recommendation  on  this  subject  befwe  the 
chairman  of  the  House  committee  on  May 
28.  I  am  expressing  my  views  at  this  time 
on  this  matter,  as  it  affects  tobacco  growers, 
because  I  am  convinced  that  that  proposal 
would,  if  adopted,  seriously  threaten  or  de- 
stroy oiu"  tobacco  program. 

The  official  departmental  proposal  is  pri- 
marily a  request  for  much  greater,  and  dis- 
cretionary, flexibility — ^from  0  to  90  percent, 
or  as  a  second  choice  from  60  to  90  percent 
of  parity — in  the  price-support  levels  of  the 
basic  crops  already  under  flexible  support 
formulas.  Now,  I  have  the  highest  respect 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  for  his 
Integrity  In  seeking  overall  solutions  which 
will  be  fair  and  helpful  to  farmers,  and 
which  will  benefit  the  country  as  a  whole. 
I  realize  that  he  is  faced  with  serious  prob- 
lems of  continuing  surplus  production  In 
some  ot  the  commodities  for  which  strict 
production  controls  may  not  be  desirable  or 
practical — a  responsibility  which  Congress, 
and  agriculture  itself,  shares. 

Included  also  in  the  Department's  request, 
however,  was  tobacco — which  has  a  distinct 
program  of  its  own,  for  reasons  I  believe  I 
can  show  are  sound,  and  which  is  not  a 
flexible  support  crop.  As  far  as  tobacco 
farmers  are  concerned,  the  Idea  of  abandon, 
ing  90  percent  support  is  a  drastic  proposal 
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HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OP   KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  5. 1965 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  several 
years  ago,  when  the  successful  operation 
of  the  tobacco  program  was  questioned, 

I  gave  a  talk  describing  the  operation  of     ^ ^,  ^  ,       ^,    ..„^  ^    ..    , 

the  program,  why  it  is  needed  and  the  °*  Agrlcultvire  have  sometimes  been  criti-  ^'ilch  Is  not  Justified  by  todays  needs  or  by 
distinctions  which  not  only  require  but  <^*^^  because  their  other  price-support  or  ^^'>  ^°f^  °^  performance  made  by  that 
also  make  workable  a  separate  farm  oro-     P'oductlon-control  efforts  are  not  as  success-     Program. 

^ram  for  fnV^nnX  ^iA^<i  T  r^^  ?£  I  '"1  as  the  tobacco  program.  That  may  not  I  see  no  reason  to  compound  our  farm 
Hmo  f  i-,  f  ..r"'**'^"',  wmie  1  said  at  that  b©  entirely  fair  eithM-,  because  each  commod-  problems  by  opening  the  door  to  controversy 
Lime  tnat  increasing  yields  per  acre  may  ity  is  different  and  has  its  own  special  prob-  over  abandoning  a  program  which  has  proved 
make  production  adjustment  through  lems;  what  works  for  one  may  not  work  at  workable,  effective,  popular,  economical,  and 
acreage  control  more  diflBcult  as  new  all  for  another.  Even  in  the  Department  of  fair  to  all  segments  of  the  Industry  and  to 
varieties  and  cultural  methods  are 
adopted."  that  is  not  my  chief  reason 
for  recalling  the  speech.  I  do  think 
many  parts  of  that  review  remain  perti- 
nent, and  because  it  may  be  of  interest 
at  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  remarks  of  August  30,  1957.  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Tobacco  Program  :   Why  It  Is  Needed — 

How  It  Is  Working 

(By  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper,  of 

Kentucky) 
The  welfare  of  my  St.ate.  which  is  an  agri- 
cultural State,  rests  very  l.irgely  on  the  pro- 
ductivity   and    economic    well-being    of   her 
farmers.     Most   of   these   farmers  raise  to- 


Agrlculture,  however,  the  merits  of  the  to- 
bacco program  occasionally  seem  to  be  over- 
looked, or  may  not  always  be  fully  appre- 
ciated. 

I  hope  we  can  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  program,  and  obtain  for  it 
the  broader  appreciation  It  deserves — not 
only  among  tobaccomen,  but  among  all  who 
are  interested  in  farm  problems,  programs, 
and  policies  I  hope  that  I  can  contribute 
something  to  that  understanding  by  de- 
scribing today  some  of  the  basic  reasons  why 
a  separate  and  distinct  program  is  required 
for  tobacco,  and  by  showing  how  our  present 
program  makes  good  use  of  those  characteris- 
tics which  set  tobacco  apart  In  a  class  by 
itself. 

Although  I  wiU  discuss  the  program  in  the 
light  of  the  most  recent  proposal  to  eliminate 
fixed  90-percent  support  for  tobacco,  the 
facts  I  expect  to  point  out  may  apply  with 


the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

TOBACCO   PROGRAM ^AND   TOBACCO   ITSETJ- IS   II* 

A    CLASS    BT    ITSELF 

In  supporting  this  view,  I  will  not  take 
time  to  review  the  history  and  development 
of  the  tobacco  program,  although  that  his- 
tory is  most  enlightening  and  offers  us  many 
lessons  which  we  can  study  with  profit  today. 
It  Is  enough  to  say  that  our  present  pro- 
gram rests  squarely  on  that  long  history — 
which  goes  back  50  years  to  the  days  of 
the  night  riders  in  Kentucky,  and  over  300 
years  to  the  first  crop  control  measures  in 
the  New  World,  taken  at  a  time  when  severe 
depression  in  the  tobacco  areas  already 
walked  hand  in  hand  with  overproduction. 
(In  1639  the  Province  of  Virginia  enacted 
a  tobacco  production  adjustment  law.) 

The  tobacco  program  is  distinctive  not  only 
In  its  historical  origins,  which  proved  In 
violence  the  need  for  production  and  mar- 
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keting  conta?ols  long  before  such  measures 
were  adopted  generally.  It  Is  also  distinc- 
tive In  the  Justifiable  confidence  wblcb  grow, 
ers  have  plcu:ed  In  their  program,  and  in  the 
diligence  they  have  exercised  to  keep  that 
program  sound.  It  is  distinctive  today  as 
the  one  program  with  fixed  supports,  at  90 
percent  of  parity,  and  established  by  law, 
and  which,  through  effective  production  con- 
trols has  made  that  support  level  work — to 
the  advantage  of  growers,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  taxpayer. 

This  Is  not  to  Imply  that  tobacco  has  won 
a  favored  position  to  which  it  is  not  fully 
entitled,  or  at  the  expense  of  other  conmiodi- 
ties.  That  is  not  true.  On  the  contrary, 
while  billions  have  been  spent  in  honest 
efforts  to  solve  the  problems  of  other  com- 
modities, and  those  of  a  lagging  farm  econ- 
omy in  general,  the  tobacco  farmer  has  held 
the  line  and  stuck  to  his  program  of  bal- 
ancing supply  with  demand. 

Neither  Is  it  to  imply  that  this  program  is 
necessary  suited  to  other  commodities.  They 
have  their  own  characteristics  and  partic- 
ular problems.  The  only  question  involved 
here  Is  whether  or  not  a  large  group  of  over 
three-quarters  of  a  million  farmers,  working 
together.  Is  entitled  to  the  help  and  assist- 
ance of  their  Government  in  carrjring  out 
and  administering  the  program  of  their 
choice  so  long  as  they  keep  that  program  on 
a  reasonably  sound  and  equitable  basis. 
My  answer  to  this  question  is  that  their  per- 
formance in  good  faith  entitles  tobacco  grow- 
ers to  the  continuation  of  their  present 
program. 

We  have  this  distinct  tobacco  program  to- 
day simply  because  the  production,  mar- 
keting and  consxunptlon  of  tobacco  itself 
Is  In  many  ways  unique.  It  therefore  re- 
quires a  different  price  support  and  produc- 
tion control  program. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  now  those  char- 
acteristics which  make  tobacco  different — 
which  both  reqvilre  a  separate  program  for 
It,  and  make  that  program  workable.  This 
fact  has  received  too  little  attention:  that 
the  unique  nature  of  tobacco  not  only  creates 
special  problems,  but  has  also  given  us  the 
solution  to  those  problems.  This  coin  has 
two  Bides.  When  we  turn  over  the  chal- 
lenge we  find  opportiinlty — an  opportunity 
which  tobacco  growers  seized  years  ago,  and 
which  must  not  arbitrarily  be  taken  from 
them. 

I.    PRODUCTION  DIFrERENCES 

Pipst,  as  to  its  production,  tobacco  Is  a 
high-labor  crop.  It  requires  some  410  man- 
hours  of  labor  to  raise  an  acre  of  burley. 
That  compares  to  approximately  81  man- 
hours  for  an  acre  of  cotton,  11  man-hours 
for  com,  and  4  for  wheat — where,  of  course, 
a  man  may  produce  on  100  times  as  many 
acres. 

Most  of  these  long  hours  of  labor  repre- 
sent hard,  back  breaking  toll.  It  takes  a 
full  jrear  to  produce  an  acre  of  burley  to- 
bacco. In  fact,  because  seedbeds  are  often 
burned,  steamed  or  chemically  treated  in 
the  fall,  before  the  crop  Is  sold,  the  tobacco 
farmer's  ^ar  may  be  13  months  long. 

The  seedbed  Is  ordinarily  sown  In  Janukry 
or  February.  The  young  plants  are  carefully 
nvirtured  under  canvas,  and  are  transplanted 
when  the  ground  warms  up  and  the  weather 
is  right.  In  the  simimer  months,  the  to- 
bacco is  cultivated  a  nimiber  of  times, 
wormed  by  hand  or  sprayed,  topped,  suckered. 
and  perhaps  primed.  "Aien  it  is  cut.  hung 
in  the  bam,  cured,  stripped,  sorted  into 
grades  and  tied  in  hands — and  finally  sold 
Just  in  time  to  prepare  the  seedbed  for  the 
next  crop.  Each  of  these  operations,  and 
the  many  others  involved,  are  done  by  hand. 
Each  requires  careful  management  and  at- 
tention. Successful  tobacco  culture  is  an 
acquired   art — as    well    as    a    skill    based    on 

years  of  experience. 


At  every  step  of  the  way,  the  tobacco 
grower  is  beset  by  disease,  pests,  and  capri- 
cious weather.  Having  finally  learned  to  con- 
trol to  some  extent  the  additional  vagaries  of 
his  markets,  the  tobacco  farmer  feels  that  a 
reasonably  stable  price  structure  is  Indis- 
pensable to  his  efforts,  and  Is  his  Just  due. 

In  terms  of  his  si)eclal  need  for  effective 
price  supports,  this  high-labor  requirement 
means  that  when  the  four  or  five  baskets 
of  burley  produced  on  an  acre  of  our  tobacco 
land  are  set  out  for  sale  on  the  warehouse 
floor,  a  year  of  the  farmer's  toil,  hope  and 
fears  is  sold  at  auction.  Typically,  tobacco 
is  this  farmer's  major  cash  crop — his  pri- 
mary source  of  income.  Our  growers  must 
depend,  then,  to  an  unusual  degree  vn\  their 
price-support  program. 

This  mutual  dependence  of  growers  on 
their  program  has.  however,  served  to  en- 
courage and  develop  that  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  sense  of  responsllblUty  which  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  success  of  the  tobacco 
program.  In  the  practical  operation  of  that 
program,  tobaccogrowers.  and  representatives 
of  the  trade  as  well,  join  together  to  resolve 
their  problems  In  a  way  that  is  fair  to  all, 
and  that  is  in  the  best  Interests  of  their 
industry  and  its  individual  members. 

Second,  tobacco  production  is  not  mecha- 
nized. For  example,  no  machine  has  been  de- 
veloped to  harvest  the  delicate  tobacco 
leaves— which  are  as  perishable  as  green 
garden  vegetables  vmtil  they  are  cured. 

Because  tobacco  culture  is  unsuited  to 
mechanization,  and  production  has  not  been 
mechanized,  we  know  that  the  second  acre  of 
tobacco  costs  the  farmer  as  much  to  raise  as 
the  first.  For  many  crops,  it  may  be  true 
that  production  per  farmworker  has  doubled 
in  the  last  15  years — thus  creating  a  "new 
dimension  in  farm  policy"  in  these  areas. 
Contrary  to  the  general  trend,  however,  and 
because  of  Increased  quality  requirements, 
raising  an  acre  of  tobacco  requires  more  labor 
today  than  It  did  15  years  ^o.     (Table  I.) 

The  belief  that  the  "technological  revolu- 
tion" in  agriculture  as  a  whole  makes  pos- 
sible, through  Increased  mechanization,  suf- 
ficiently lower  costs  on  added  units  of  pro- 
duction to  more  than  offset  the  lower  average 
price  received  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
tobacco.  Nearly  every  grower  wovUd  like  to 
Increase  his  tobacco  acreage,  of  course — ^but 
not  when  he  knows  that  the  price  he  receives 
would  drop,  while  his  hours  of  labor  and 
cost  per  unit  of  production  would  remain 
about  the  same. 

This  basic  difference  in  production  metli- 
ods.  which  sets  tobacco  apart  from  the  trend 
In  much  of  agriculture,  does,  however,  sim- 
plify the  IssTie  as  to  what  Is  a  proper  level 
of  price  support  for  this  crop.  There  is  little 
question  about  the  level  oC  prices  required 
to  assure  tobacco  farmers  a  fair  return  for 
their  labor.  Tobacco  farmers,  large  and 
small,  are  generally  agreed  that  90  percent  of 
parity  provides  them  a  decent  minimum  wage 
floor  (although  less  than  hourly  rates  for 
common  labor) ,  and  that  a  lower  price  would 
not  be  accompanied  by  a  compensating  in- 
crease in  sales  and  decrease  in  labor  require- 
ments. 

Third,  tobacco  is  an  intensive  crop.  For 
this  reason,  it  Is  well  suited  to  our  small  fam- 
ily farms,  in  hilly  country,  and  on  soils  where 
other  crops  may  not  do  so  well,  as  well  as 
on  superlative  soil  such  as  we  have  in  the 
Kentucky  bluegrass. 

The  average  size  burley  allotment  in  my 
State  last  year  was  1.37  acret.  However,  that 
acre  and  a  third  produced  over  a  ton  of  high- 
quality  cigarette  tobacco— worth  $1,400  to 
the  Kentucky  farmer  who  sold  it  on  last 
December's  market.  That  typical  Kentucky 
patch  of  tobacco.  In  fact,  produced  burley  for 
2  million  cigarettes,  or  lO.OOO  cartons. 

Only  2  percent  of  all  burley  allotments  are 
larger  than  5  acres;  90  percent  are  smaller 
than  2  acres;  and  one-fourth  are  half  an  acre 

or  lees  (table  11) . 


Because  high  value  of  production  is  as- 
sociated with  these  small  plots,  however,  and 
because  our  present  program  works,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  modest  fannily-type 
farms  are  able  to  depend  on  their  tobacco  al- 
lotment as  a  major  soxirce  of  income.  For 
example,  300,939  farmers  have  burley  allot- 
ments this  year,  of  which  146,611  are  in  Ken- 
tucky. Including  Dark-fired  and  Dark  Air- 
cm-ed  as  well  as  burley,  there  are  174.579 
tobacco  allotments  in  Kentucky. 

The  continued  progress  and  gruwth  of 
Kentucky  agriculture  rests,  then,  to  a  large 
degree,  on  our  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram. Most  of  the  rural  families  in  my 
State  live  on  small  farms,  and  have  few  al- 
ternative sources  of  income.  These  farms, 
cultivated  Intensively  rather  than  exten- 
sively, do  not  have  the  broad  fields  of  level 
tillable  acreage  suited  to  large-scale  crop 
production  with  heavy  equipment  and  self- 
propelled  machinery.  Tobacco  is  and  must 
be  their  main  cash  crop.  In  fact,  at  least  3 
out  of  4  farms  in  my  State  raise  tobacco, 
and  some  200,000  rural  Kentucky  families 
depend  on  tobacco  for  a  substantial  or  ma- 
jor portion  of  their  Income. 

These  are  the  men  who  know  tobacco 
best — and  who  produce  the  world's  finest  to- 
bacco. I  do  not  believe  they  will  agree  that 
it  Is  worth  less  than  parity,  or  that  their 
years  of  experience  and  months  of  toll  should 
be  sold  cheajjer. 

In  terms  of  workable  production  controls, 
however,  this  Intensive  land  use  means  that 
tobacco  can  well  afford  the  strict  measure- 
ment and  compliance  checking  we  now  have, 
the  cost  of  which  Is  less  than  one-fourth  of 
1  percent  of  the  crops'  value.  Small  allot- 
ments having  a  high  dollar  value  of  produc- 
tion make  accurate  measm-ement  practical 
and  economical.  So  again  we  find  reasons  in 
the  nature  of  tobacco  culture  itself  which 
justify  a  distinctive  production  control  and 
price  support  program. 

Fourth,  tobacco  is  a  highly  specialized  re- 
gional crop.  Biu-ley  and  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco— the  major  cigarette  types — accounted 
for  90  percent  of  last  year's  billion-dollar  to- 
bacco crop.  Kentucky  produced  two-thirds 
(66.2  percent)  of  the  burley.  North  Carolina 
two-thirds  (67.6  percent)  of  the  Flue-cured 
tobacco. 

In  my  own  State,  tobacco  is  a  quarter- 
billion-doUar  crop,  and  produces  43  percent 
of  Kentucky's  cash  income  from  farm  prod- 
ucts sold.  In  the  great  Bright  leaf  State  of 
North  Carolina,  over  half  the  Jarm  Income 
comes  from  tobacco.  Nine  States  raise  most 
of  our  tobacco,  and  within  those  States  there 
are  highly  concentrated  areas  specializing  in 
the  various  qualities  of  tobacco,  of  which 
there  are  26  distinct  domestic  types  and  1 ,466 
grades  (table m.) 

This  concentration  Is  a  natural  historical 
consequence  of  tobacco's  peculiar  depend- 
ence on  soils  and  climate.  Identical  seed 
planted  in  adjoining  counties  may  produce 
two  different  types  of  tobacco.  Each  year's 
weather  may  turn  out  a  markedly  different 
tobacco  crop  in  the  same  area.  Under  iden- 
tical weather  conditions,  variations  in  soil 
from  farm  to  neighbor's  farm  result  in 
noticeably  different  qualities.  Moreover, 
each  stalk  of  burley  tobacco  produces  sev- 
eral grades  from  tips  (until  recently  worth 
least)  to  trash  (ctistomarily  worth  much 
more) — and  I  have  not  mentioned  differ- 
ences resulting  from  cultural  and  curing 
practices. 

This  complex  array  of  qualities,  which  de- 
pends on  such  a  variety  of  closely  related 
factors,  is  highly  important  to  our  tobacco 
trade  and  to  our  modern  tobacco  industry 
It  marks  a  difference  In  product  which  make? 
clear,  I  believe,  tobacco's  need  for  a  special 
program  of  Its  own.  It  Is  local  specializa- 
trum  of  products — from  heavy,  smoke 
•'black  "  tobaccos  to  the  mild,  bright,  golden 

leaf. 
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This  local  specialization,  moreover,  con- 
t.-ibutes  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  our 
tobacco  program.  Perhaps  in  no  other  crop 
would  rigid  allotments  based  on  historical 
[  .'■oductlon  be  more  Justifiable,  nor  could 
historical  production  patterns  be  continued 
v.v^re  equitably. 

I  do  not  say  that  our  tobacco  program  al- 
;  ws  complete  freedom  of  enterprise,  but  the 
equity  of  historically  based  production  pat- 
terns is  well  established  and  widely  accepted. 
Ubacco  producers  do  feel  that  this  program, 
I'l  which  they  Join  together  in  a  cooperative 
e:rort  to  comply  with  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  provides  them  essential  freedom  in 
tae  m.arketplace  to  sell  their  product  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

n.    MARKETING    DtFFERENCES 

Marketing  differences  which  require  a 
separate  and  distinct  price -support  and  pro- 
duction control  program  for  tobacco,  and 
which  also  make  the  present  program  work- 
.ible,  are  perhaps  even  more  significant  than 
the  production  differences. 

My  fifth  point,  therefore,  is  that  all  our 
farmers'  tobacco  is  channeled  exclusively 
through  central  markets.  None  is  kept  on 
I.irmLS.  Each  selling  season  farmers  must 
take  the  entire  crop  of  cigarette  tobacco  to 
the  auction  warehovises — scene  of  the  famil- 
iar "tobacco  chant." 

Our  system  of  cooperative  marketings  for 
tobacco   was   developed   after   years   of  trial 
mid   error   and   travail.     It  works  well.     It 
eeks    to   provide   uniform    sales   conditions, 
o  insure  that  buyers  are  available  for  all  the 
t'bacco  offered,  and  that  farmers  are  pro- 
tected  from  sharp  seasonal  fluctuations  in 
price  through   the  option  which  each   may 
rxercise  of  selling  at  the  price  bid  or  else 
iiavlng  his  baskets  of   tobacco  delivered   to 
the  "pool"  under  the  price-support  program. 
This  auction  warehouse  system,  operating 
;n  conjunction  with  the  pools,  is  the  central 
:nechanism    around    which    oiu-    successful 
:  'bacco  program  is  organized.     It  offers  dis- 
mct  advantages  in  the  price  support  opera- 
:  ions  of  that  program.    For  example,  it  makes 
•wssible    a   definite    fioor,   not   only   for   the 
tobacco    crop    as    a    whole,    but    for    each 
.irmers  individual  lots  of  tobacco. 

Under  this  plan,  it  has  not  been  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  piu'chase  large  sur- 
pluses, as  with  some  other  crops.  The  plan 
:s  also  fair  to  the  farmer,  in  that  he  is  the 
direct  beneficiary  of  the  prlce-suppwrt  ef- 
fort— receiving  immediately  90  percent  of 
parity  in  cash,  and  a  dividend  on  any 
imount  over  that  for  which  the  tobacco  Is 
:.-tter  sold.  This  whole  operation  is  so  sen- 
sible, in  fact,  that  it  is  handled  without  loss 
by  the  farmers'  marketing  cooperatives 
t;nder  contract  with  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Our  central  marketing  system  also  makes 
practical  and  workable  the  realistic  produc- 
tion controls  required  for  no-loss  operation 
of   90-percent  supports,    because   It  permits 
ccurate   identification  of  the  source  of  all 
obacco   sold.      In    addition,    it    makes    con- 
enlently    available    the    data    for    accurate 
-narket  reports  on  the  amounts  and  prices 
f  the  various  graders  sold. 
The    sixth    difference    which    sets    tobacco 
•  part,   and  requires  a  separate  program  for 
:    is  the  limited  field  of  buyers  for  this  crop. 
A>    I    [xjlnted    out    when    I    sponsored    the 
niendment  first  establishing  in  law  90  per- 
ent  of   parity   as   a  separate   provision   for 
'bacco.  the  major  buyers  competing  for  the 
ibacco  offered  by  three-quarters  of  a  mll- 
..on  farmers  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
f   both   hands.      Six    companies   produce    99 
ercent  of  the  cigarettes,  and  three  of  these 
..ccount  for  73  percent  (table  IV). 

This  is  a  situation  unique  In  agricultural 
marketing  as  far  as  I  know.  Usually  less 
■  iian  half  a  dozen  major  buyers  are  repre- 
sented on  any  auction  floor.  These  buyers 
can  scarcely  fail   to  be    familiar  with   each 


other's  needs  and  practices.  A  farmer  who 
trucked  his  crop  of  tobacco  50  miles  to  the 
warehouse  was  at  the  mercy  of  buyers  before 
the  protection  offered  by  this  fixed  support 
floor  was  inaugurated. 

I  consider  my  speech  on  this  subject,  made 
in  the  Senate  on  June  17,  1948,  still  to  be  a 
correct  statement.  That  was  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  long-range  agricultural  program, 
which  required  a  change  from  fixed  90-per- 
cent supports  to  flexible  supports  down  to  60 
percent  of  parity  on  all  basic  commodities, 
including  tobacco.  At  that  time  the  Senate 
adopted  my  amendment  preserving  90-per- 
cent support  for  tobacco,  it  was  written  Into 
the  law.  and  this  separate  provision  for  to- 
bacco has  been  retained  through  every 
change  made  in  our  farm  programs  since  that 
time.     I  quote  from  that  speech : 

"It  is  my  contention,  and  one  which  I  be- 
lieve is  supported  by  the  facts,  that  the  un- 
usual conditions  under  which  tobacco  is  pro- 
duced and  marketed,  when  coupled  with  the 
usually  limited  field  of  buyers,  operate  to  give 
a  dominant  bargaining  position  to  the  buy- 
ers and  to  deprive  the  producer  of  tobacco 
of  a  free  market,  in  the  sense  that  a  market 
is  enjoyed  by  the  producers  of  other  agriciol- 
tural  commodities.  In  this  limited  market, 
the  buyer  pays  a  price  which  is  not  neces- 
sarily or  always  related  to  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  but  is  fixed  by  the  maximtun 
amount  the  buyers  must  pay  to  get  the  to- 
bacco, which  in  reality  is  the  support  price. 
For  this  reason  the  support  price  should  re- 
main fixed  at  90  percent  of  parity." 

As  I  pointed  out  9  years  ago,  and  I  quote: 
"The  tobacco  farmer  must  take  his  crop  to 
the  place  where  the  representative  of  the 
great  tobacco  manufacturers  will  come  to 
buy  his  crop.  Unless  the  representatives  are 
there,  the  tobacco  farmer  cannot  sell  his 
tobacco.  The  farmer  who  has  spent  a  year 
in  backbreaking  toil  to  produce  a  crop  of 
tobacco,  which  is  his  cash  crop  and  his  prin- 
cipal source  of  Income,  knows  that  he  must 
sell  his  tobacco  to  one  of  the  few  buyers,  or 
else  lose  his  years'  labor.  Can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  buyers  know  that  the  farmer  must 
sell  or  lose  the  work  of  a  year?" 

At  that  time.  I  offered  the  opinion,  "which 
Is  one  shared  by  my  constituents,  who  know 
every  phase  of  tobacco  growing,  buying,  and 
selling,  that  the  Federal  Government  offesis 
through  its  parity  and  suj^port-prlce  program 
the  only  substantial  assurance  the  tobacco 
growers  have  that  they  will  receive  a  reason- 
able price  for  their  product." 

A  seventh  distinction,  which  operates  to 
make  our  tobacco  loan  program  among  the 
most  effective  of  farm  price-support  efforts, 
relates  to  the  excellent  storage  qualities  of 
tobacco.  Cxu^d  tobacco,  redried  and  com- 
pressed into  1,000-pound  hogsheads.  Is  vir- 
tually nonperishable,  thus  reducing  the  risk 
of  holding  loan  stocks  several  years  for  im- 
proved markets.  In  fact,  tobacco  Increases 
In  value  as  It  Is  aged.  This  enhanced  value 
in  itself  often  covers  storage  and  Interest 
charges  on  loan  stocks  held  for  up  to  2  to  4 
years. 

Without  a  fixed  level  of  support,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  very  storabllity  would  oper- 
ate to  the  farmers'  disadvantage — as  it  did 
for  the  hundred  years  when  1  year  of  good 
prices  was  followed  by  2  or  3  years  of  starva- 
tion prices.  In  the  absence  of  a  strong  sup- 
port program,  tobacco  farmers  are  placed  In 
double  jeopardy;  first,  from  lower  prices 
caused  by  a  year  of  unexpected  abundance, 
and  second,  from  reduced  production  or  lower 
prices  in  later  years  as  these  hogsheads  are 
moved  from  storage  into  trade.  Producers  of 
perishable  crops,  at  least,  are  exposed  to  eco- 
nomic loss  only  once,  and  need  make  but  a 
single  adjustment. 

It  may  be  argued  that  flexible  supports  are 
desirable  for  semiperishable  commodities, 
where  old  stocks  must  be  moved  or  spoil  or 
where  adjustments  must  reflect  current  con- 
sumption at  all  times.    But.  in  tobacco,  the 


very  possibility  of  lowering  supports  could 
tend  to  depress  prices.  Progressively  low- 
ered support  prices  would,  of  course,  soon 
destroy  the  tobacco  program,  and  would  re- 
sult in  huge  losses  In  the  process. 

in,    CONSUMPTION    DIFrCBXNCES 

An  eighth  and  very  Important  considera- 
tion is  that  there  are  no  alternative  uses  for 
our  tobacco.  Most  farm  products  have  a 
number  of  uses,  and  can  compete  In  a  wide 
variety  of  markets  at  different  price  levels: 
many  in  fact  must  take  into  account  these 
changing  relationships.  Again  it  may  be 
argued  in  the  case  of  some  other  ctopR  that 
flexible  supports  will  enable  these  oommodi- 
tles  to  seek  out  alternative  uses  and  markets, 
or  will  encourage  industrial  utilization  of 
farm  products.  Tobacco  has  no  such  oppor- 
tunity. 

This  lack  of  alternative  uses  for  tobacco 
clearly  shows  the  need  for  controlling  pro- 
duction and  supplies  in  line  with  the  demand 
for  cigarette  tobaccos.  Burley  and  Mue- 
cured  growers  know  that  they  are  completely 
dependent  on  this  single-use  market,  that  at 
best  they  can  profltably  sell  only  as  much 
tobacco  as  we  smoke. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  limited  use  for 
tobacco  provides  a  much  clearer  picture  of 
the  demand-supply  situation  than  most  com- 
modities enjby.  The  question  of  how  much 
tobacco  is  needed  is  argued  within  relatively 
close  limits,  and  is  understood  by  farmers. 
They  can  then  support,  and  do  suppcH-t,  a 
program  which  meets  these  realities,  and 
which  gives  each  of  them  a  fair  share  of  the 
market  at  a  fair  price.  So  once  more  a  spe- 
cial problem  in  tobacco  contributes  to  the 
practical  workability  of  our  present  program. 

My  ninth  point  concerns  the  relatively  in- 
elastic consumer  demand  for  tobacco.  Agri- 
cultural economists  have  shown,  and  it  Is 
historically  true,  that  the  price  farmers  re- 
ceive for  their  leaf  bears  little  or  no  relation 
to  that  consumer  demand.  The  supply  of 
tobacco,  of  course,  almost  wholly  determines 
prices  farmers  receive,  and  realistic  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  has  led  growers  to  accept- 
ance of  progressively  more  effective  produc- 
tion controls. 

Burley  consiunptlon,  in  turn,  may  depend 
on  a  number  of  factors,  but  the  price  paid 
to  the  farmer  Is  not  a  major  one — because 
his  percentage  of  the  retail  sales  price  Is  ao 
small.  These  two  facts  taken  together — that 
consumer  demand  plays  a  minor  role  in  deter- 
mining the  farmer's  iM^ce,  and  that  his  price 
scarcely  affects  consumption  of  tobacco — 
make  an  effective,  stable  price-support  pro- 
gram essential  If  tobacco  growers  are  to  share 
equitably  In  the  fruit  of  theh-  labor,  m 
addition,  they  remove  from  economic  contro- 
versy the  desirability  of  90-peroent  support 
for  this  commodity. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  here  why  the 
price  farmers  get  for  their  tobacco  has  little 
or  no  effect  on  domestic  sales  of  cigarettes. 
In  a  pound  of  manufactured  tobacco,  worth 
$3.45  at  retail  last  year.  Federal  and  State 
excise  taxes  account  for  $1.37,  or  40  percent; 
manufacturing  and  distribution  margins  are 
$1.53  or  44  percent,  and  the  farmers'  end  is 
55  cents  or  16  percent.  For  the  tobacco  in  a 
25 -cent  pack  of  cigarettes,  the  farmer  re- 
ceives about  3'2  cents.  Therefore,  a  10-per- 
cent drop  In  farmers'  prices  would  save  only 
3  mills  on  the  cost  of  a  pack  of  cigarettes. 

I  believe  American  consumers  are  willing 
and  able  to  pay  the  farmer  this  very  reason- 
able price  for  his  tobacco.  I  might  add  that 
whereas  farmers  generally  receive  40  percent 
of  the  consumer  dollar — and  we  are  con- 
cerned about  such  a  low  share — tobacco 
farmers  receive  less  than  half  that. 

As  I  understand  the  reasoning  behind  the 
Secretary's  present  proposals  for  all  the  basic 
crops,  a  lower  support  price  is  supposed  to 
stimulate  increased  consumption  and  sales 
SO  that  the  price  drop  will  be  offset,  or  more 
than  offset,  by  an  increase  in  farmers'  sales. 
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and  therefore  an  increase  in  their  gross  in- 
come or  net  Income.  This  may  be  true  In 
the  case  of  other  farm  commodities,  and  I 
know  that  in  manufacturing,  for  example, 
the  greatly  Increased  sales  volume  which  may 
result  from  small  reductions  In  price  has 
played  a  very  important  part  In  our  economic 
development. 

However,  because  the  consumer  demand 
for  tobacco  is  relatively  inelastic  in  the  first 
place,  and  because  prices  paid  farmers  are 
scarcely  reflected  In  the  retail  price  of  cig- 
arettes In  the  second  plaee.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Secretary's  argument  would  apply 
In  the  case  of  tobacco. 

It  Is  true  that  "production  times  price 
equals  income."  but  the  experience  of  tobacco 
growers  Is  that  small  Increases  In  production 
can  cause  sharp  decreases  In  price,  and  In 
their  Income — and  that  prices  continue  to 
fall  far  faster  than  any  increase  in  poundage 
sold  can  possibly  make  up. 

IV.   HOW    THE    TOBACCO    PROGRAM    HAS    WORKED 
rOH  THE  GOVERNMENT 

A  10th  difference  Is  that,  alone  among  o\ir 
different  price-support  operations  for  non- 
perishable  commodities,  the  tobacco  program 
does  not  result  in  burdensome  Government - 
owned  stocks.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corjwration  does  not  now  own 
a  poxind  of  tobacco — and  has  not  had  a  pound 
of  cigarette  tobacco  in  its  inventory  since 
World  War  n.  when  it  help  supply  our  Allies. 
CCC  neither  has  to  buy  tobacco  in  the  open 
market,  nor  vmder  purchase  agreements — 
nor  has  it  been  necessary  for  CCC  to  take 
title  to  any  loan  tobacco  in  recent  years.  In 
other  words,  tobacco  is  not  subsidized.  The 
tobacco  price  support  program  has,  in  fact, 
made  several  million  dollars  In  interest  profits 
on  CCC  loans. 

This  remarkable  record  must  be  credited 
to  the  farmers  who  have  made  the  sacrifices 
necessary  to  keep  their  part  of  the  bargain 
In  this  program.  The  Government  can  do 
no  less  than  to  keep  its  part  of  the  bargain 
and  maintain  90  percent  support  prices  so 
long  as  growers  continue  to  demonstrate 
their  willingness  to  keep  this  program  soimd. 

The  distinctive  machinery  for  this  efHclent 
and  economical  program  is  to  be  found  in 
the  operations  and  responsibilities  of  the 
tobacco  pools,  or  grower  cooperatives,  which 
imdertake  to  sell  loan  stocks  of  tobacco  at 
a  profit  to  the  farmer  over  the  90-percent 
rate,  and  which  over  the  long  run  have  suc- 
ceeded In  doing  so.  These  pools  may  not  be 
wholly  perfect,  but  they  are  a  very  Important 
I>art  of  a  system  which  has  dealt  with  dif- 
ficult problems  with  outstanding  success. 
Several  of  them  predate  our  Government 
programs  by  a  number  of  years,  and  their 
experience  and  influence  are  generally 
recognized. 

Ovir  tobacco  loan  program  actually  oper- 
ates Just  as  the  name  implies  it  should. 
It  is  exi>ected  that  the  tobacco  held  as  the 
security  for  those  loans  will  be  advan- 
tageously merchandised  at  private  sale,  and 
that  the  money  advanced  will  then  be  re- 
paid to  the  Government  In  full.  It  has 
worked  this  way  with  conspicuous  success. 
In  the  11  years  since  the  war.  for  example. 
CCC  has  loaned  SlVi  billion  to  the  tobacco 
pools  to  cover  the  amounts  advanced  to 
farmers.  Nearly  a  billion  dollars  of  that  has 
been  repaid  by  these  pools,  with  interest,  and 
the  remainder  Is  secured  by  ciirrent  stocks  of 
tobacco.  I  submit  that  this  is  an  outstand- 
ing record  for  any  Goyernment  loan  pro- 
gram particularly  on  a  farm  commodity. 
(Table  V.) 

I  will  not  take  time  to  mention  here  a 
number  of  less  striking  differences  In  the 
operation  of  our  tobacco  program  and  the 
legislation  which  governs  It,  except  to  say 
that  tobacco  farmers,  their  leaders  and  their 
representatives  In  Congress,  have  generally 
resisted  a  number  of  special  or  fringe  bene- 
fits  enjoyed   by  other   commodities.    They 


have  done  so  for  the  sole  reason  that  they 
did  not  want  in  any  way  to  Jeopvardlze  their 
right  and  claim  to  fixed  90«percent  supports. 

A  final  difference  between  tobacco  and 
other  farm  commodities  Is  that  It  Is  the 
only  one  on  which  excise  taxes  are  imposed. 

While  the  operation  of  our  price  support 
program  for  tobacco  has  not  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment anything,  tobacco  has  brought  im- 
mense revenues  to  local,  State,  and  Federal 
Governments.  This  fact  alone  merits  the 
continuation  of  a  tobacco  program  which  In- 
sures stable  prices  and  balance  supplies. 

Each  year  Federal  and  State  excise  tax  re- 
ceipts from  tobacco  far  exceed  farmers'  cash 
receipts  for  tobacco,  as  the  chart  from  the 
cover  of  the  March  Tobacco  Situation  shows. 
The  Federal  excise  tax  on  tobacco  returned 
$1,639  million  to  the  Government  last  year. 
States  received  $513  million  from  their  own 
excise  taxes.  Municipalities  benefited  by 
substantial  sums.  In  addition,  import  duties 
on  tobacco  amounted  to  $19  million  last  year. 
While  not  levied  with  a  view  toward  aiding 
farmers,  these  considerations  ought  to  at 
least  obtain  for  tobacco  fiarmers  a  sympa- 
thetic attitude  toward  their  problems  and 
needs. 

These  annual  receipts  of  over  $2  billion  in 
Federal  and  State  revenues  from  the  grow- 
ers' efforts  are  about  double  the  return  to  the 
growers  themselves.  That  relationship  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  blue  stamp  of  a  rather 
gliun  DeWitt  Clinton  which  seals  every  pyack 
of  cigarettes.  The  stamp  1$  worth  8  cents  to 
Uncle  Sam.  The  grower  gets  3>i  cents  for 
the  tobacco  within. 

This  high-revenue-producing  capacity  and 
special  contribution  sets  tobacco  apart,  in  a 
separate  class  by  itself.  As  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida, 
stated  on  this  floor  2  years  ago:  "It  is  a  highly 
important  matter  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  that  tobacco  growers  shall 
prosper,  and  that  there  shall  be  a  sustained 
abundant  level  of  tobacco  production  as  free 
as  possible  from  either  overproduction  or  un- 
derproduction." 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  point  out  here  that 
the  Federal  tax  alone  produced  by  tobacco 
since  1932  ($25  billion)  would  pay  twice  over 
for  the  entire  cost  to  the  United  States  of  the 
farm  price-support  and  farm-income  stabili- 
zation programs,  broadly  Interpreted,  for  all 
conunodities,  basic  and  nonbasic.  In  the  last 
25  years.  This  includes  CCC  nonrecourse 
loan,  purchase,  and  payment  prog^rams;  the 
National  Wool  Act;  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement;  donations  of  commodities  to 
other  nations;  Public  Law  480  sales  for  for- 
eign currencies;  school  lunch  and  other  wel- 
fare distribution;  the  Sugar  Act;  Federal 
crop  insurance;  acreage  allotment  payments 
under  the  ACP  program  from  1937  to  1944; 
parity  payments  under  the  Agrlcult\iral  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938;  and  the  programs  un- 
der the  triple  A  of  1933. 

V.    HOW    THE    TOBACCO    PROG»AM     HAS     WORKED 
FOR   TAXPAYffllS 

In  commenting  for  a  mc«nent  on  how  the 
present  tobacco  program  has  worked  for  tax- 
payers and  consumers,  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  the  figures  accompanying  the  Secretary's 
well-known  letter  of  May  2  to  Senator 
Ellender.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  It  was  the  substance  of  this 
letter  which  Secretary  Benson  shortly  there- 
after embodied  In  his  leglsUtive  proposals  for 
tobacco  as  well  as  the  other  basic  crops,  and 
which  he  sent  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  May  28. 

These  figures  indicate  tluit  in  the  last  25 
years,  through  June  30,  1956.  the  "net 
realized  cost  of  programs  primarily  for  the 
stabilization  of  farm  prices  »nd  farm  Income" 
was  $11.8  billion.  Tobacco's  share  of  that 
amount  was  $105.3  million,  according  to  the 
table  on  page  7 — or  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
total,  charged  to  the  Nation's  fourth  largest 
field   crop   produced   by    11   percent    of   her 


farms.  It  is  a  modest  figure  when  compared 
to  the  others  on  that  page,  and  in  saying  this 
I  do  not  imply  that  the  other  commodities 
and  other  farmers  do  not  fully  deserve  the 
help  we  have  tried  to  give  them. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  moreover,  that 
the  great  bulk  of  this  money  was  spent  for 
soil  conserving  activities  in  the  1930's.  Only 
the  figure  "3"  to  the  right  of  the  decimal  In 
this  $105.3  million  amount  reflects  CCC 
losses  on  tobacco  price-support  operations. 
That  was  the  cumulative  figure,  over  all  the 
years  of  the  tobacco  programs,  through  June 
1956.  Since  that  time  the  loss  has  been 
reduced  as  of  May  31  of  this  year  to  only 
$10,924 — or  eliminated  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. Furthermore,  interest  income  on  CCC 
loans  is  not  shown  in  this  table — possibly  be- 
cause tobacco  Is  the  only  commodity  which 
produces  an  interest  profit.  Since  1948  and 
before,  therefore,  the  entire  tobacco  price - 
support  program  has  operated  without  loss — 
winning  for  it  an  especially  unique  place  in 
our  farm  price  support  operations. 

I  believe  this  analysis  shows  how  well  the 
tobacco  program  has  served  taxpayers  as  well 
as  farmers,  and  will  continue  to  serve  them 
in  the  futtu-e.  All  our  people,  in  cities  and 
towns  as  well  as  on  farms,  may  well  consider 
it  the  most  successful  of  all  our  farm  pro- 
grams— in  their  own  and  their  neighbor's  In- 
terest. 

One  other  point  In  the  Department's  May  2 
statement  calls  for  comment.  That  is,  that 
"about  two-thirds  of  all  producers  are  at  the 
minimiun  (allotment  for  burley)  and  thus 
sealed  off  from  any  visible  relationship  be- 
tween the  level  of  their  price  support  and 
the  size  of  their  allotment."  That  is  not 
true.  As  I  have  shown,  in  table  n,  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  burley  allotments  are  at  the 
minimiun  of  five-tenths  of  1  acre  or  under. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  review  what  our 
tobacco  program  has  meant  to  farmers. 

VI.    HOW    THE    TOBACCO     PROGRAM    HAS    WORKED 
FOR  FARMERS 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  testimony  on 
what  farmers  think  of  their  tobacco  program 
Is  found  in  the  referendum  votes.  In  the 
elections  held  since  1948,  burley  and  Flue- 
cured  growers  have  consistently  cast  ballots 
approving  marketing  quotas  by  between  95 
and  98  percent.  Their  interest  in  these  elec- 
tions is  real,  because  the  tobacco  program  is 
vital  to  their  welfare. 

In  AprU  1955.  for  example,  74  percent  of 
the  eligible  burley  voters  came  out  to  vote. 
That  was  the  year  oxrr  growers  were  faced 
with  the  hard  decision  to  cut  their  allot- 
ments by  25  percent,  reduce  minimum  allot- 
ments from  seven-tenths  to  five-tenths  acre. 
Increase  the  penalty  on  excess  or  "red  card  " 
tobacco  from  50  to  75  percent,  and  close  the 
door  to  establishing  allotment  history  by 
growing  i>enalty  tobacco.  The  vote  was  in 
favor  of  the  program — by  96  percent.  That 
is  quite  a  plurality  and  quite  a  turnout  at 
the  polls  for  any  election.  In  all  the  history 
of  our  farm  programs.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
dramatic  demonstration  than  this  of  the 
willingness  of  a  group  of  farmers  to  make 
the  sacrifices  which  are  sometimes  necessary 
to  keep  their  program  sound. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  dollar-and-cent 
figures  on  farm  prices  and  income  over  the 
years  will  show  what  this  program  has  meant 
to  tobacco  farmers  In  pocketbook  terms.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century  Kentucky  farmers 
could  sell  their  tobacco  for  only  4  cents  a 
pound.  Farmers  were  desperate — literally  up 
in  arms — but  began  then  to  organize  for  the 
long  search  for  a  solution  to  their  problems. 
In  1910-14.  a  stable  period  for  agriculture 
generally,  burley  was  worth  9  cents,  and  the 
crop  brought  f.armers  barely  $20  million. 

Conditions  had  not  improved  a  great  dea'. 
by  1930-34,  when  representatives  of  growert; 
began  working  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  what  was  to  evolve  Into  our  pres- 
ent tobacco  program.  Fifteen  years  later, 
1945-49.  burley  prices  were  8'i  times  higher — 
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and  the  crop  was  worth  six  times  as  much  to 
farmers — a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  In- 
stead of  $40  million.  Even  in  terms  of  "real" 
dollars,  burley  prices  had  nearly  doubled,  and 
larger  but  controlled  crops  tripled  farmers' 
purchasing  power  from  their  burley. 

These  gains  have  been  maintained  and  im- 
proved under  peacetime  operation  of  our 
postwar  program.  Last  year  the  burley  crop 
sold  for  the  highest  prices  on  record — 
averaging  63.5  cents  a  pound  for  a  crop 
v.iiich  returned  $322  million  to  farmers. 

Farmers  are  selling  their  1957  Flue-cured 
crops  in  the  CaroUnas  today,  and  marketing 
!iAS  been  finished  In  the  Georgia-Florida 
belt.  This  crop,  too,  is  bringing  record 
prices — a  dramatic  change  from  the  situa- 
f.on  last  year  when  Flue-cured  supplies 
t.reatened  to  get  out  of  hand,  and  which 
must  be  credited  to  a  realistic  cut  in  allot- 
ir.ents,  prompt  measures  to  eliminate  less 
desirable  varieties,  and  participation  in  the 
soil  bank.  Burley  growers,  who  cure  their 
crop  more  slowly  by  natiiral  air  drying  and 
n.arket  it  later  in  the  year,  are  looking  for- 
w  ard  to  another  favorable  selling  season  on 
t'leir  1957  crop,  now  being  housed  in  their 
t.bacco  barns. 

I  think  this  record  of  increased  crop  val- 
ues and  better  tobacco  prices  clearly  shows 

V  hat  our  tobacco  program,  using  the  tools 
of  90  percent  support  and  production  control 
to  match,  has  meant,  and  can  continue  to 
:nean,  to  farmers  (table  VI) . 

conclusion 
I  do  not  say  tobacco  farmers  have  no  prob- 
lems today.     We  do  have  some  problems  in 
t  jbacco — as  in  all  other  phases  of  agriculture 

V  ith  which  I  am  familiar.  We  need  to  main- 
tain and  increase  our  export  sales — which 
account  for  6  percent  of  the  burley  market 
and  a  larger  portion  of  the  market  for  other 
:  >baccos.  Increasing  yields  per  acre  may 
::iake  production  adjustment  through  acre- 
■ -e  control  more  difficult  as  new  varieties 
.  Id  cultural  methods  are  adopted.  The  shift 
:  filter  cigarettes  is  changing  consumption 
p.itterns.  and  new  manufacturing  methods 
are  beginning  to  be  used. 

But  these  are  all  problems  which  can  be 
l..aidled.  and  should  be  handled,  within  the 
fr.imework  of  our  present  program — using 
the  successful  techniques  already  developed 

here  these  are  applicable,  and  taking  full 
;.u vantage  of  the  hard  lessons  of  the  past. 
In  the  past  we  have  been  able  to  meet  prob- 
:t-:ns  at  least  as  serious  as  these — within  this 
t'r.imework.  There  is  no  need  now  to  tear 
ci  >wn  the  house  built  so  painstakingly  over 
r  .my  years. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  tobacco  program  is 
;  •  rfect.  Miiior  modifications  in  it  have  been 
:  . ade  from  time  to  time — without  disturbing 
••le  foundation  of  90  percent  support  on 
•  iiich  it  is  erected — and  may  need  to  be 
I  ..(de  in  the  future.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
Iterates  without  a  certain  pulling  and  haul- 
■■■■?  at   times.     This   is   inevitable    where   a 

riety  of  interests  are  Involved,  and  wher- 
f  er  earnest  efforts  are  made  to  realistically 
:  :nit  production  so  that.farmers  may  obtain 
:  iir  prices  without  sibsidies.  My  colleagues 
and  my  friends  know  that  I  have  helped 
V.  ork  out  these  problems  on  many  occasions. 

I  do  say  that  tobacco  farmers  have  learned 
ii  )W  to  work  with  and  through  the  elemental 
:  roes  of  supply  and  demand,  instead  of  be- 
1  :g  crushed  by  these  forces.  They  have 
thown    that    by    controlling    production    to 


match  the  demand  they  can  achieve  stabil- 
ized prices  at  an  acceptable  level  without 
Government  subsidy.  They  have  made  90 
percent-of-parity  supports  work — without 
loss  to  either  growers  «■  taxpayers. 

In  view  of  the  latest  prc^Kisal  to  Congress 
to  abondon  90-percent  support  for  tobacco, 
it  seemed  to  me  appropriate  and  timely  to 
lay  the  facts  in  this  matter  before  the  Sen- 
ate. It  may  well  be  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  In  drawing  up  a  general,  or 
blanket  recommendation  for  all  the  basic 
commodities,  simply  failed  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  special  nature  and  particular 
needs  of  tobacco — or  the  specific  advantages 
offered  by  the  present  tobacco  program.  If 
that  is  the  case,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  I  trust 
the  Department  will  not  press  its  recommen- 
dation as  applied  to  tobacco.  In  any  event, 
I  have  no  fear  that  the  Congress  would  adopt 
such  a  proposal — which  would  threaten  the 
livelihood  of  three-quarters  of  a  million 
farm  families. 

I  oppose  lowering  supi>orts  for  tobacco.  I 
am  confident  that  my  colleagues  from  the 
tobacco  States  take  the  same  position,  and 
will  Join  me  in  opposing  any  move  to  de- 
stroy the  present  tobawco  program.  Further- 
more, I  believe  it  is  plain  to  anyone  who  un- 
derstands the  problem  that  o\ir  tobacco  pro- 
gram needs  to  be  continued. 

My  purpose  here  today  was  to  analyze  this 
problem,  to  set  out  the  basic  reasons  which 
require  a  distinct  and  separate  price  sup- 
port and  production  control  program  for  to- 
bacco, and  to  show  how  the  unique  char- 
acter of  tobacco  production,  marketing,  and 
consumption  also  contributes  to  making  our 
present  program  effective  and  workable.  It 
seemed  to  me  worthwhile  to  enumerate  those 
characteristics  which  make  tobacco  different, 
and  the  consequences  which  must  follow 
from  them,  and  I  hope  this  appraisal  will 
prove  helpful. 

Thanks  to  the  joint  efforts  over  many  years 
of  a  great  many  conscientious  and  devoted 
people,  and  to  the  active  cooperation  of  to- 
bacco farmers  everywhere,  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram has  been  conspicuously  successful.  I 
believe  it  Is  a  basically  sound,  helpful  and 
essential  part  of  our  total  farm  program  to- 
day. I  believe  it  can  continue  to  serve  faith- 
fully and  well  the  Burley  growers  of  my 
State,  the  rural  economy  of  the  South  and 
hence  the  general  welfare  of  our  country — 
and  do  so  without  placing  an  undue  burden 
on  the  Federal  Government  or  the  taxpayer. 

In  closing.  I  feel  I  can  do  no  better  than 
to  quote  the  President's  agricultural  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  of  January  11,  1954. 
President  Eisenhower  said  at  that  time  that 
"each  farm  crop  has  its  own  problems,  and 
these  problems  require  specific  treatment." 
And  in  regard  to  tobacco,  the  President 
stated :  "Tobacco  farmers  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  hold  production  In  line  with 
demand  at  the  supported  price  without  loss 
to  the  Government.  The  relatively  small 
acreage  of  tobacco  and  the  limited  areas  to 
which  it  is  adopted  have  made  production 
control  easier  than  for  other  crops.  The  lev- 
el of  support  to  cooperators  Is  90  percent  of 
the  parity  price  In  any  year  In  which  mar- 
keting quotas  are  In  effect.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  tobacco  program  be  con- 
tinued in  its  present  form." 

I  believe  those  conclusions  are  still  valid, 
and  that  that  recommendation  is  as  sound 
today  as  it  was  3  '^  years  ago. 


Tabu  I. — Labor  used  in  productUm  of  jjleld 
•  cropa 


1040-44 
(taoon) 

196S 
(boura) 

Perwnt- 

ace  more 

(+)or 

teS8(-) 

Tobacco: 

Man-hours  per  acre 

Man-hours  per  100 
pounds 

436 

42 

99 
182 

7.4 

43 

2S.6 

SO 

4»4 

34 

81 
93 

4.3 

22 

11.4 

28 

13 

19 

18 
49 

42 

49 

55 

65 

Cotton: 

Man-hours  per  acre 

Man-hours  per  bale 

Wheat: 

Man-hours  per  acre 

Man-hours  per  100 
bushels 

Corn: 

Man-hours  per  acre 

Man-hours  per  100 
bushels 

Source;  .Agricultural  Research  Service,  USDA,  June 

Table  II. — 19S7  burley  tobacco  allotments — 
Distribution  by  size;  cumulative  percent- 
ages 


United 
States 


0.3  acre  and  under percent 

0.5  acre  and  under do... 

0.7  acre  and  under do.. 

1  acre  and  under ...'.'.'.'.60. IV 

2  acres  and  under.. IiridoIII 

5  acres  and  under... ..Ao.// 

.Average  allotment -..acres!! 


9.3 
19.6 
49.6 
60.7 
82.6 
96.7 

1.37 


12.8 
26.8 
63.6 
73.6 
90.0 
98.2 
1.03 


Sourw:  Tobacco  Division  CSS,  USDA,  .April  1957. 
Table  III. — Farmers'  cash  receipts  from  to- 
bacco— Latest  S-year  average;  percentage 
of  total  for  9  leading  States;  percentage 
tobacco  contHbutes  to  State's  cash  receipts 
from  sales  of  farm  products 


North  Carolina 

Kentucky.. 

South  Carolina 

Virginia , 

Tennessee 

Georgia '.'.". 

Connecticut " 

Maryland .'/.[. 

Florida.- 

Other  tobacco  States 


Tobacco 
receipts 
(Tiillion) 


$491 
230 
92 
83 
73 
66 
23 
19 
22 
48 


Percent- 
age of 
United 
States 


42.8 
20.1 
8.0 
7.2 
6.4 
5.8 
2.0 
1.7 
1.9 
4.1 


United  Stales.. 


1,147 


100.0 


Percent- 
age of 
alltarm 
products 
sold 


52.7 

42.4 

26.1 

18.0 

15.4 

10.3 

13.4 

7.6 

3.8 

1.2 


3.7 


Source:  Agricultural     Marketing  Service,     USDA 
June  1957.  '  ' 

Table  IV. — Cigarette  output  by  companies 
1956 


-AmcricMi  Tob.ieco 

K.  J.  Reynolds 

Liggett  i  Myers 

Brown  &  Williamson.. 

Phillip  Morri? 

P.  I>orlllard 

.All  other?.. 

Estimated  output 


Billions  of 

Percent  of 

cigarettes 

total 

12*1  9 

30.1 

m.h 

26.5 

t*.4 

16.0 

so.o 

11.7 

39.7 

9.3 

22.8 

5.3 

.■•..1 

1.1 

428.4 

100.0 

Source:  Harry  M.  Wooten  rei»ort.  Printers'  Int,  Dec. 
28. 19tVi. 
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Tablx  V. — CCC  posttoar  commodity  loans — 
Net  cash  outlay  to  farmers  under  price 
support  program  fiscal  years  1947  througJi 
1957 

[Dollar  amounts  In  millions] 


A  in  omit 
loaned 

Amount 
repaid 

Per- 
centage 
repaid 
todat« 

Pur- 
chases 

All  commodities. 

$19,718.1 

$8,065.8 

30.8 

$6,179.3 

Wheat.. 

Cotton. 

Com 

Tobacco 

6,940.4 
6,410.3 
3,644.5 
1,528.9 

1,387.8 

1,802.3 

653.1 

945.3 

23.4 
33.3 
17.9 
61.9 

442.4 

67.7 

634.1 

1.6 

Source:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  USDA. 

Tabui  VI. — Burley  tobacco  prices  and  crop 
values,  US.  season  average  price  and  value 
of  production,  5-year  averages  from  1910 


Price  per  pound 
(cents) 

Crop  value 
(millions) 

Actual 

Pur- 
chasing 
power 

Actual 

Pur- 
chasing 
power 

1910-14- 

1916-19 

1920-24- 

1925-29 

1930-34. 

1935-39 

1940-44. 

1945-49 

1960-64. 

1966 

19Ga 

9.7 

23.6 

2a4 
21.9 
1Z8 
22.2 
36.4 
43.8 

eas 

58.6 
03.6 

24.4 
3&1 
31.7 
33.9 
25.9 
44.3 
M.7 
47.9 
46.7 
62.3 
66.7 

$20.2 

66.7 

66.7 

67.8 

41.6 

87.0 

14&3 

247.3 

303.4 

276.2 

C21.8 

$60.5 

113.4 

86.8 

89.4 

83.4 

133.3 

232.4 

271.6 

273.2 

246.7 

282.3 

Source:  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  USDA,  Jtine 
1967.  Cols.  3  and  5  adjusted  to  "real"  prices  and  values 
by  using  1947-49  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  com- 
modities, services,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates  eauals 
100.  ^  ^ 


EzcIusWeness  Hnrting  GOP, 
Volpe  Asserts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF  ICASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5. 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  calls  to  the  13th  Annual 
Republican  Women's  Conference  this 
year  came  from  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe,  of 
Massachusetts. 

Governor  Volpe  made  the  vital  point 
that  a  political  party  must  be  inclusive, 
not  exclusive.  And  he  noted  that  this 
formula  has  brought  results  In  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  As  a 
member  of  three  minority  groups,  the 
Governor 'said,  he  has  seen  from  his  own 
experience  the  value  of  appealing  to  all 
people. 

I  think  that  the  Governor's  remarks 
deserve  the  attention  of  all  thinking  Re- 
publicans and  under  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  the  April  4  Washington  Post  ac- 
count of  his  talk  in  thrf  Record  : 
ExcLUsivzNBSs  HxTKriNG  GOP,  Volpe  Asserts 
(By  Kay  Roberts) 

Gov.  John  A.  Volpe  or  Massachusetts  gave 
hla  party,  the  Republican  Party,  and  his 
audience.  Republican  women,  a  good  scold- 
ing yesterday  for  "deadly  excluslvenees,"  and 
Bald,  In  essence,  that  It  Is  time  to  shape  some 
things  up. 


Speaking  before  the  final  brunch  of  the 
13th  Annual  Republican  Women's  Confer- 
ence, Volpe  charged  the  GOP  with  deserting 
the  minority  groups  that  originally  made  up 
the  party:  "farmers,  Negroes,  Americans  of 
aU  ethnic  groups — French,  Poles.  Italians. 
and  so  forth." 

"We  sought  and  took  their  votes,  but  we 
gave  them  very  little  recognition,"  he  said. 
"The  Republican  Party  became  the  exclusive 
party — exclusive  at  the  top.  We  excluded 
Instead  of  Included  the  m^lnority  groups  who 
were  in  fact  the  very  life  blood  of  our  party." 

rOR     SOMETHING 

ffimself  the  son  of  Italian  immigrants  and 
a  onetime  card-carrying  member  of  the 
plasterers  union,  Volpe  said  ttiat  the  Repub- 
Ucans  must  concentrate  on  bringing  ethnic 
groups  and  labor  back  into  the  party. 

They  must  be  shown,  he  said,  "that  we  care 
for  them  and  for  their  problems — that  we, 
the  Republican  Party  today,  are  for  some- 
thing rather  than  against  everything — that 
we  are  for  education,  for  mental  health,  for 
highways,  for  industry,  for  Jobs,  for  people 
in  all  walks  of  life." 

And  he  added,  "first  of  aJI  we  must  show 
that  our  party  Is  not  living  In  the  19th  cen- 
tury and  trying  to  face  20th  century 
problems." 

DISXTNrrY    OFFSET 

He  said  that  President  Johnson  carried 
Massachusetts  by  1,236,000  votes  last  Novem- 
ber but  that  he  [Volpe],  his  running  mate 
and  the  Republican  candidate  for  attorney 
general,  Edward  W.  Brooke,  a  Negro,  won  by 
several  thousand  on  the  State  level. 

Dlsimlty  of  the  Republican  Party  at  the 
national  level,  he  said,  was  atTset  at  the  State 
level  by  hard  work  coupled  with  a  ticket  that 
"was  not  wrapped  up  In  an  exclusive  Anglo- 
Saxon  Protestant  package." 

Volpe  described  other  1984  races  that  put 
Republican  representatives  of  minority 
groups  into  office.  These  he  said  disrupted 
the  deadly  excluslveness  of  the  Republican 
Party. 


The  Late  Emmet  J.  NcCormack 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  ifEw  tokb: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,1965 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  24, 1965,  the  Amer- 
ican maritime  industry  lost  one  of  Its 
greatest  men  In  the  passing  of  my  long- 
time friend,  Emmet  J.  McCormack,  co- 
founder  of  Moore-McCormack  Lines.  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  what  his  associates  at  Moore- 
McCormack  Lines  had  to  say  about  him 
in  their  1964  annual  report: 

The  death  on  February  24,  1965,  of  Emmet 
J.  McCormack,  cofounder,  former  chairman 
of  the  board  and  director  of  Moore-McCor- 
mack  Lines,  Inc.,  marked  the  end  of  a  life- 
time in  shipping. 

Mr.  McCormack  was  born  In  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
In  1880  of  Irish  Immigrant  parents.  His 
boyhood  days  were  spent  in  the  area  presently 
occupied  by  the  company's  piers  at  the  foot 
of  23d  Street.  After  leaving  school  at  the 
early  age  of  14,  he  found  gainful  employment 
in  various  enterprises.  He  shipped  out  for 
a  while  as  a  seaman,  later  retiring  to  become 
a  deckhand  on  a  towboat.  This  latter  Job 
provided  the  means  for  this  25 -year-old  nat- 
iiral-born  salesman  to  organize  his  own  coal 
bunkering  operation,  the  Commercial  Coal 
Co.    Later  he  acquired  a  part  interest  In  a 


150-ton  salvage  boat,  which  was  the  begin- 
ning of  an  eventful  life  In  shipping.  At  the 
age  of  31  he  was  head  of  the  company  that 
started  the  Richmond-Brooklyn  ferry  service. 

In  1913,  Emmet  J.  McCormack  Joined  forces 
with  Albert  V.  Moore  and  formed  the  Moore 
&  McCormack  Co.,  Inc.,  later  to  become 
Moore-McCormack  Lines.  Inc.  The  blend  of 
their  talents,  knowledge  and  experience, 
coupled  with  a  faith  In  the  future,  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  the  success  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  McCormack  was  cited  by  King  Gustaf 
VI,  of  Sweden,  with  the  Royal  Order  of  Vasa. 
and  also  was  honored  by  the  Government  of 
Brazil  which  awarded  him  the  Order  of  the 
Southern  Cross.  In  addition,  he  was  named 
honorary  mayor  of  St.  Louis,  and  an  honor- 
ary citizen  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  He  was 
a  former  deputy  commissioner  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

During  World  War  I.  Mr.  McCormack  served 
as  an  Overseas  Adviser  on  Transportation  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board, 
the  Navy,  and  the  War  Department.  He  was 
Instrumental  in  organizing  the  United  States 
Lines  prior  to  Its  being  acqiUred  by  private 
Interests. 

He  was  associated  with  the  Maritime  As- 
sociation of  the  Port  of  New  York,  a  director 
of  the  New  York  Dock  Co..  a  member  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  a  member  of 
the  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers. 
He  was  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  American 
Steamship  Owners  Association,  now  known 
as  the  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute. 

In  addition  to  hla  maritime  interests.  Mr. 
McCormack  organized  the  Kingsboro  Na- 
tional Bank  and  was  chairman  of  the  board 
tmtU  its  merger  with  the  Colonial  Tnist 
Co.  which  Is  now  part  of  the  Meadow 
Brook  National  Bank.  He  was  active  also 
in  the  Democratic  Party  and  served  as  a 
delegate  to  several  national  conventions. 

To  those  of  us  who  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  know  Mr.  McCormack  in  the  days 
of  the  Barnstable,  the  Honiara  and  the  Saga, 
one  had  only  to  see  the  friendly  greetings 
extended  to  him  from  all  hands  on  his  way 
to  and  from  his  table  at  India  House  or  the 
Whitehall  Club  to  understand  what  his  un- 
failing optimism  and  warm  Irish  wit  meant 
to  the  company  in  those  early  days.  As  one 
of  our  directors  recently  put  It  "Mac  has 
nothing  but  friends."  Ajb  we  confront  the 
myriad  problems  facing  the  domestic  ship- 
ping Industry,  we  shall  sorely  miss  his  wise 
counsel. 


Goodby  to  Braceros 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

OF  CAIJTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  5, 1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  big 
city  newspaper  editor  can  be  more  pro- 
vincial than  a  barefoot  country  boy 
when  he  writes  about  something  he  does 
not  understand.  An  editorial  In  the  Sun- 
day Star  of  April  4, 1965,  entitled  "Good- 
by to  Braceros"  demonstrates  this.  A 
short  editorial  can  include  so  many  In- 
consistent and  misleading  statements 
that  it  is  Impossible  to  answer. 

A  very  few  of  the  misleading  state- 
ments are  mentioned  In  the  following 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the 
Evening  Star. 

This  Is  a  most  serious  and  diflBcult 
problem  that  cannot  be  twitted  and 
passed  over  with  a  flippant  "goodby." 


April  5,  1965 
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I  ask  Congress  and  the  Secretary  why 
Public  Law  414  is  available  to  hotel  oper- 
ators, but  not  to  farmers?  Unemployed 
are  more  willing  to  learn  the  service 
trades  than  "stoop"  labor. 

The  letter  follows : 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  op  Repeesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  5, 1965. 
Mr.  Newbold  Notes, 
Editor,  the  Evening  Star. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Ma.  Notes:  Your  editorial  "Goodby 
to  Braceros"  displays  a  provincial  Ignorance 
of  vegetable  agriculture  and  an  utter  disdain 
for  the  real  problem  of  the  migrant  family. 

The  Congressional  Record  is  replete  with 
testimony  that  termination  of  the  tempo- 
rary Public  Law  78  was  not  intended  as  a 
termination  of  the  permanent  Public  Law 
414.  Growers  are  not  asking  Secretary  Wlrtz 
to  enforce  Public  Law  78;  they,  and  numer- 
ous workers  In  Industries  allied  with  or  de- 
pendent upon  agriculture,  are  lu-ging  the 
Secretary  to  legally  utilize  Public  Law  414  to 
prevent  wholesale  crop  spoilage  and  unem- 
ployment of  local  domestic  workers.  You 
must  try  to  understand  the  difference. 

The  problem  is  appreciated  by  everyone 
who  lives  and  works  in  a  vegetable  produc- 
ing area — and  not  understood  by  eastern  big 
city  dwellers  who  have  never  been  on  a  farm 
and  have  no  Idea  how  artichokes  or  aspara- 
gus grow. 

Like  you.  our  Department  of  Labor  is  not 
oriented  to  the  farms  or  agriculture.  City- 
dwellers  enjoy  the  "chow  Unes"  and  ban- 
quets, but  Ignore  or  neglect  the  problems  of 
planting,  cultivation,  harvesting,  processing, 
and  distribution  of  vegetables. 

If  you  had  to  live  only  a  week  with  a 
nomadic  farm  famUy  (especially  observing 
the  sensations  and  feelings  of  the  Innocent 
children),  you  might  know  somewhat  of  the 
cruelties  you  want  to  perpetuate  with  the 
"migrant  system."  Next  to  communism  and 
war.  the  migrant  life  Is  the  crudest  existence 
to  which  we  can  subject  children — truly  un- 
American.  The  braceros  did  not  "roam"; 
only  the  American  domestic  workers  roam. 
This  Is  a  pathetic  tragedy  which  should  be 
discouraged — not  encouraged. 

For  your  Information  and  consideration, 
unskilled  farm  workers  earn  more  than  they 
can  earn  at  any  other  Job  anywhere.  Is  not 
the  farmer  Jvist  as  entitled  to  competent,  reli- 
able labor  as  the  manufacturer?  Should  the 
farmer  alone  be  required  to  accept  the  re- 
jects and  unemployables  from  other  indus- 
tries? 

Is  the  California  farmer  the  one  to  carry 
the  burden  of  solving  the  social  and  environ- 
mental problems  of  Harlem  and  the  big 
city  slums,  the  economic  and  planning  prob- 
lems of  the  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  coal 
fields,  and  the  educational  and  social  prob- 
lems of  the  South? 

Admittedly,  farm  wages,  working  and  liv- 
ing conditions  should  be  Improved;  but  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  the  men 
living  in  California  "farm  labor  camps"  enjoy 
a  better,  cleaner  bed;  more  ample  and  nutri- 
tious food;  and  better  washing  and  laundry 
facilities  than  they  have  at  home. 

Automation  and  mechanization  of  agricul- 
ture is  speeding  ahead — eliminating  first  the 
Jobs  of  those  who  need  them  most — the  low- 
skilled,  local  domestic  worker. 

In  yor  noble  humanitarian  mission  against 
the  farmer  why  do  you  ignore  the  principal 
"mass  exception  to  the  law" — the  wholesale 
importation  of  foreign  workers  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  for  work  in  restaurants  and 
hotels?  Is  none  of  the  4  million  xinemployed 
Americans  able  to  do  this  work?  Why  do 
you  not  advocate  that  Secretary  Wlrtz  deny 
Public  Law  414  to  the  hotels?  Should  not  the 
big  city  hotel  and  restaurant  operators  be 
required  to  hire  those  drawing  unemploy- 
ment checks  here  in  Washington  every  week — 


before  Importing  for^gn  workers?  Should 
not  the  wages  oif  the  hotel  worker  be  In- 
creased to  entice  the  unemployed  In  the 
Washington,  Baltimore,  and  New  York  areas 
to  come  to  work?  Why  such  a  different  at- 
titude toward  farmers  than  hotel  operators? 
Because  the  hotels  are  here  and  the  farms 
are  faraway  in  California? 
Sincerely, 

BlTRT  L.  Talcott, 
U.  S.  Congressman. 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  26, 1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  2362)  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  educational  quality 
and  educational  opportunities  in  the  Nation's 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  crucial  time  for  education  in  the 
United  States.  Som^e  people  may  ask, 
why,  in  view  of  the  economic  progress 
we  have  been  making  and  our  predomi- 
nant position  of  world  leadership,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  now  begin  to  provide  substantial  aid 
to  our  Nation's  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools? 

Our  schools  need  Federal  aid  today 
because  they  are  continually  being  asked 
to  do  more  than  was  required  of  them 
in  the  past.  Our  schools  are  being  asked 
today,  not  just  to  provide  a  basic  educa- 
tion for  all  children,  but  to  provide  an 
education  which  will  equip  youngsters 
for  a  successful  college  career  or  to  pro- 
vide an  education  which  will  equip  other 
youngsters  for  a  highly  competitive, 
skilled  labor  market. 

Our  schools  need  Federal  aid  today  be- 
cause we  have  reached  the  point  in  na- 
tional maturity  where  we  can  no  longer 
be  satisfied  with  a  goal  of  education  for 
all,  but  we  must  strive  for  the  goal  of 
quality  education  for  all. 

Our  schools  need  Federal  aid  today 
because  in  the  decades  to  come  the  in- 
vestment we  make  will  determine 
whether  we  continue  to  be  the  most 
prosperous  nation  in  the  world,  and  the 
leader  of  the  free  world's  democracies. 

Historically,  this  country  has  realized 
that  to  have  a  strong,  flourishing  democ- 
racy there  must  be  a  strong,  well-edu- 
cated citizenry  to  support  it.  As  far 
back  as  1787,  when  the  Continental  Con- 
gress declared  in  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance that  "Schools  and  the  means  of 
education  shall  forever  be  encouraged" 
the  Federal  Government  has  realized  its 
responsibility  toward  supporting  our 
educational  system. 

The  Federal  Government  contributed 
to  the  educational  resources  of  this  Na- 
tion by  establishing  the  land-grant  col- 
lege system  when  it  saw  that  State  and 
local  governments  could  not  provide  the 
higher  education  desperately  needed  by 
the    youngsters    of    our    growing    and 


spreading  Nation.  In  1917  there  was  a 
growing  need  for  vocational  education 
to  train  and  equip  our  youngsters  with 
job  skills,  a  need  which  could  not  be 
filled  by  State  and  local  governments 
alone,  thus  the  Federal  Government  re- 
sponded with  the  vocational  education- 
al acts.  When  our  troops  returned  from 
Europe  and  Asia  after  World  War  11,  no 
State  or  local  government  could  fill  their 
thirst  and  need  for  education,  so  the 
Federal  Government  once  again  stepped 
forward,  this  time  with  the  GI  bills. 
And  again,  when  it  was  a  need  for  train- 
ing youngsters  in  the  engineering  and 
scientific  and  technical  fields,  a  need 
that  could  not  be  filled  in  any  other 
way,  the  Congress  passed  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  to  fill  this  gap. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  giving  aid  to  education  has  been  an 
accepted  and  honored  part  of  our  his- 
tory for  almost  175  years,  accepted  be- 
cause each  program  was  enacted  to  meet 
definite  needs  only  when  other  remedies 
were  inadequate,  honored  because  each 
program  has  been  administered  without 
evidence  of  Federal  restrictions  on  aca- 
demic freedom. 

HJR.  2632  shall  take  its  place  in  his- 
tory as  another  instance  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  seen  the  need  to 
join  with  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  proving  adequate  education  for 
our  citizens. 

H.R.  2632  wIU  be  accepted  by  the 
American  people  because  this  program 
will  be  enacted  to  meet  definite  need 
where  other  remedies  are  inadequate. 
H.R.  2632  will  be  an  honorable  part  of 
our  history  because  it  \nll  be  admin- 
istered without  evidence  of  Federal  re- 
strictions on  academic  freedom. 

To  properly  carry  out  their  primary 
responsibility  for  public  schools,  the 
State  and  local  governments  must  have 
the  utilization  of  the  greater  financial 
means  which  the  Federal  Government 
can  provide  through  the  various  titles 
of  this  bill. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  approxi- 
mately $1.06  bilUon  for  aid  to  school  dis- 
tricts where  at  least  3  percent  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  young- 
sters come  from  families  with  annual  in- 
comes of  $2,000  or  less.  Approximately 
5  million  of  our  48  million  schoolchildren 
come  from  such  families,  families  whose 
income  prevents  them  from  supporting 
the  decent  schools  their  children  desper- 
ately need  in  order  to  break  out  of  the 
grasp  of  pKJverty.  Title  I  is  designed  to 
support  and  encourage  the  establishment 
and  expansion  of  special  programs.  In- 
cluding the  construction  of  minimum 
school  facilities  where  needed,  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  educationally  de- 
prived children  of  low-income  families. 
These  programs  will  be  conducted,  where 
needed,  under  a  shared  time  arrange- 
ment so  that  no  chUd  who  needs  these 
services  are  denied  them. 

Title  n  of  the  bUl  provides  $10  million 
to  States  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
elementary  and  high  school  libraries,  and 
to  purchase  textbooks  for  children  In 
public  and  private  nonprofit  schools. 
This  title  in  the  bill  recognizes  that  every 
child  must  have  access  to  the  basic  ma- 
terials of  Instruction,  if  he  is  to  receive 
a  decent  education. 
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Title  III  of  the  bill  proposes  a  5-year 
program  to  establish  supplementary  edu- 
cational center*  and  services  which  would 
provide  educational  services  not  avail- 
able in  sufficient  quantity  or  quality  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Dur- 
ing 1966,  $100  million  would  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  States  for  these  pro- 
grams which  will  enrich  the  educational 
diet  of  our  children. 

In  title  IV,  there  is  authorized  the 
training  of  research  personnel  and  im- 
proved dissemination  of  information  de- 
rived from  educational  research  and  de- 
velopment. This  would  give  more  as- 
sistance to  the  research  facilities  which 
are  directed  toward  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  our  schools. 

Finally,  title  V  of  the  bill  authorizes 
grants  for  the  strengthening  of  State 
departments  of  education.  The  $25  mil- 
lion provided  in  this  title  would  stimulate 
State  departments  of  education  to  con- 
tinue their  leadership  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  quality  education  for  all  Amer- 
ican children. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  2632  will  mean 
a  brighter  future  for  our  schools,  for 
millions  of  our  youngsters,  and  inevita- 
bly, for  our  country. 


Air  Flight  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5, 1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  H.R.  2175,  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  coin-operated  sale  of  air  flight 
insurance,  I  have  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article 
appearing  in  the  March  21,  1965,  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times  entitled  "Flight 
Insmance  Fought  by  Pilots"  and  a  sub- 
head "Union  Says  Airport  Vending  En- 
courages Sabotage." 

The  article  follows: 

Flight  Insurance  Fought  by  Pilots— Union 
Says  Airport  Vending  Encourages  Sabo- 
tage 

Washington,  March  20.— The  Nation's  air- 
line pilots  have  opened  an  all-out  campaign 
to  ban  the  sale  of  flight  instirance  at  air- 
ports. 

The  drive,  a  major  project  of  the  Air  Line 
Pilots  Association,  is  based  on  the  pilots'  be- 
lief that  easy-to-buy  trip  insurance  is  too 
much  of  a  temptation  for  sick  minds. 

The  pilots'  union  asserts  that  Insurance  has 
been  a  possible  or  definite  factor  in  at  least 
ftve  fatal  crashes  attributed  to  sabotage. 
And.  it  says,  the  Insurance  Involved  In  most 
of  the  cases  was  airport  vended. 

The  association  has  injected  Its  consider- 
able influence  Into  one  of  the  most  bitter 
of  aviation  controversies.  The  union  has 
no  support  from  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
and  thus  far  only  scattered  backing  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  heat  of  the  controversy  can  be  best 
Judged  by  a  recent  lawsuit,  filed  by  the  son 
of  a  man  killed  In  a  recent  sabotage  case. 
He  sued  the  three  Insurance  comjjanies  who 
sold  the  saboteur  $105,000  In  airport  policies, 
accusing  them  of  negligence  in  not  screen- 
ing the  killer  when  he  bought  the  Insurance. 


EXPIXT  WAS  CONSUI/TKD 

The  FAA  last  July  asked  aa  insurance  ex- 
pert to  determine  the  relationslilp  of  flight 
Insurance  to  sabotage  casee  and  to  recom- 
mend whether  airport  sales  should  be 
banned.  The  expert  was  Clarence  Pell,  Jr., 
who  heads  the  aviation  division  of  a  large 
insurance  firm. 

His  verdict:  Neither  limiting  nor  eliminat- 
ing flight  insurance  would  solve  the  sabotage 
problem. 

The  association  challenged  Mr.  Pell's  find- 
ing as  somewhat  suspect.  It  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  having  an  insurance  executive 
judge  the  merits  of  a  question  that  would 
wipe  out  a  lucrative  business.  The  union 
says  that  flight  insurance  sales  total  $40  mil- 
lion annually.  Some  Insurance  oflHclals  say 
the  actual  figure  is  under  $20  million. 

While  the  pilots'  group  was  naturally  sus- 
picious of  Mr.  Pell's  objectivity,  he  was  not 
alone  in  his  findings.  In  1963,  a  Govern- 
ment-Industry Committee  oa  Airline  Sab- 
otage reached  the  same  conclusion. 

Here  are  the  arguments  and  coiniter- 
arguments  on  the  issue: 

For  insurance:  Why  penalize  the  public 
by  removing  an  inexpensive  form  of  protec- 
tion for  families  and  loved  ones?  Sabotage 
is  a  terrible  but  admittedly  rare  crime. 

Against  insurance:  Passengers  can  get  pro- 
tection elsewhere,  through  long-range  travel 
or  regular  life  Insurance.  For  that  matter, 
the  families  of  those  killed  in  air  crashes 
aren't  exactly  being  left  destltnte,  even  with- 
out flight  Insurance.  The  handmaiden  of 
every  air  tragedy  is  an  avalnnche  of  law- 
suits. One  major  accident  involved  damage 
claims  of  $77  million.  Only  about  20  percent 
of  the  passengers  buy  atri>ort  insurance. 

For:  Not  all  travelers  can  afford  to  buy 
large  long-range  policies  or  large  amounts  of 
regular  life  Insurance. 

Against:  Why  single  out  air  travelers  as 
having  an  apparently  exclusive  need  for  pro- 
tection? At  least  80.000  Americans  die  every 
year  in  automobile  accidents,  falls,  drown- 
ings, fire,  and  other  mishapa  compared  to 
the  200  who  died  in  airline  crashes  last  year. 
Air  transportation  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered In  the  "special  risk"  category.  In- 
surance companies  admit  this.  They  sell 
regular  life  Insurance  to  pilots  and  steward- 
esses for  the  same  rate  paid  by  those  who 
don't  fly  for  a  living. 

For:  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
elimination  of  airport  insurance  would  solve 
the  sabotage  problem.  Motives  other  than 
Insurance  frequently  are  Involved. 

Against:  Nobody  says  the  elimination 
would  end  sabotage.  But  It  would  mini- 
mize the  chances  by  removing  the  tempta- 
tion for  an  easy  payoff. 

For:  The  record  shows  that  not  a  single 
saboteur  has  ever  collected  from  an  insur- 
ance policy.  This  knowledge  fe  the  best  de- 
terrent against  the  crime. 

Against:  The  fact  that  nolbody  has  ever 
collected  in  the  past  is  not  likely  to  keep 
some  deranged  person  from  trying  it  any- 
way, nor  has  it  prevented  the  most  recent 
sabotage-for-insurance  cases.  Because  an 
aircraft  bombing  usually  Involves  total  de- 
struction, the  saboteur  believes  he  has  at 
Ifast  some  chance  of  getting  away  with  his 
deed.  Few  laymen  are  aware  of  the  clues 
that  a  bombing  leaves  behind.  Sabotage  is 
by  no  means  a  perfect  crime,  but  there  is 
considerable  evidence  tiiat  saboteurs  regard 
it  as  such. 

For:  Anyone  insane  enough  to  commit 
mass  murder  isn't  going  to  be  deterred  be- 
cause he  can't  buy  insurance  at  an  air- 
port.    He  would  buy  insurance  elsewhere. 

Against:  Regular  insurance  involves  some 
screening,  by  no  mean.s  perfect,  but  at  least 
more  thorough  than  sales  through  an  im- 
personal vending  machine  or  by  a  girl  at  an 
airport  counter.  The  availability  of  airport 
Insurance  probably  tips  the  scales  toward 
murder  in  a  saboteur's  mind,   i 
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Comdr.  John  M.  Donlon,  U.S.  Navy,  of 
Amsterdam,  N.Y.,  an  Outstanding  Ex- 
ample of  a  Successful  Naval  Officer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5. 1965 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  matter  of  real  pride  to  me  that  a  native 
of  my  congressional  district  and  a  resi- 
dent of  my  home  city  of  Amsterdam, 
N.Y.,  has  recently  been  honored  on  two 
separate  occasions  by  the  U.S.  Navy  of 
which  he  is  an  outstanding  officer  and 
a  model  of  the  kind  of  success  that  can 
come  to  a  top  career  officer  in  this  out- 
standing field. 

The  officer  in  question  is  Comdr.  John 
M.  Donlon,  U.S.  Navy,  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  nuclear-powered  submarine 
U.S.S.  Shark — SSN  591. 

Commander  Donlon  has  been  honored 
by  the  Navy  in  two  ways.  First,  he  and 
his  ship  were  awarded  the  1964  Marjorie 
Sterrett  Battleship  Fund  Award  for  bat- 
tle efficiency  and  excellence.  In  addi- 
tion, Commander  Donlon  also  was  him- 
self awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit,  one  of 
the  Navy's  top  decorations,  for  outstand- 
ing service  as  commanding  officer  of  this 
great  submarine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  particular  pleas- 
ure in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  House  the  exploits 
of  Commander  Donlon,  because  he  was 
first  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  by 
my  distinguished  predecessor  from  the 
original  32d  District  of  New  York,  the 
Honorable  Bernard  W.  "Pat"  Kearney, 
who  will  be  remembered  by  many  Mem- 
bers as  having  been  for  many  years  an 
outstanding  and  distinguished  Member 
of  this  House,  and  one  whom  I  am  proud 
to  call  my  friend. 

I  know  all  of  us  in  Amsterdam  share 
"Pat"  Kearney's  pride  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  young  man  whose  excel- 
lence Congressman  Kearney  recognized 
so  clearly  so  many  years  ago  when  he 
appointed  him  to  the  Naval  Academy. 
In  fact  Commander  Donlon's  achieve- 
ments bring  not  only  cerdit  to  himself 
and  his  family,  but  they  also  testify  to 
the  diligence  with  which  former  Con- 
gressman Kearney  discharged  his  duties 
as  a  Member  of  this  body  in  nominating 
young  men  to  our  service  academies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  help  adding  one 
further  observation,  and  that  is  that  the 
submarine  Shark,  which  Commander 
Donlon  commands,  is  a  sister  ship  of 
U.S.S.  Tinosa — SSN  606,  for  which  my 
wife  was  the  original  sponsor  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  more  than  3  years  ago. 

As  a  Member  of  this  House  and  also 
a  member  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  I  salute 
Commander  Donlon.  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  U.S.S.  Shark.  Commander 
Donlon's  family  and  friends  in  Amster- 
dam, and  Gen.  Pat  Kearney,  who  ap- 
pointed him  to  Annapolis. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  two  articles  from  the  Amsterdam 
Evening  Recorder,  which  describe  these 
achievements  in  greater  detail: 
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[Prom     the     Amsterdam      (N.Y.)      Evening 
Recorder,  Oct.  20,  1964] 

COMMANDER     DONLON's     STTB     'WINS     SxniRErT 

Award 

A  submarine,  commanded  by  an  Amster- 
damlan,  has  been  named  winner  of  the  1964 
Marjorie  Sterrett  battleship  fund  award. 
The  nuclear-powered  U.S.S.  Shark  (SSN591) 
imder  Cmdr.  John  M.  Donlon,  was  selected 
by  the  Navy  as  first  Ln  battle  eflBciency  com- 
petition during  the  year,  and  announcement 
was  made  by  Adm.  David  L.  McDonald,  chief 
of  naval  operations.  In  a  letter  received  last 
week: 

"Dear  Captain  Donlon:  Congratulations 
to  you,  your  officers  and  men  on  the  occasion 
of  the  award  of  the  Marjorie  Sterrett  bat- 
tleship fund  prize  to  the  U.S.S.  Shark. 

"The  history  of  the  Marjorie  Sterrett  bat- 
tleship fund  is  a  manifestation  of  the  faith 
that  toe  American  people  have  in  our  coun- 
try and  in  ovu-  way  of  life,  and  of  the  trust 
placed  in  the  Navy  to  safeguard  these  Ideals. 
"The  achievement  of  the  U.S.S.  Shark  in  win- 
ning this  honor  during  the  battle  efficiency 
competition  conducted  by  Commander  Sub- 
marine Force  Atlantic  Fleet  during  fiscal 
year  1964  reflects  the  high  standards  of  per- 
formance and  leadership  on  the  part  of  all 
hands  during  your  tenure.  This  attainment 
by  your  command  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  readiness. 

"Well  done." 

started    in     1916 

In  addition  to  the  ward,  enlisted  men  on 
the  Shark  will  benefit  from  a  cash  prize  of 
$638  for  the  ship's  recreation  fund.  The 
Sterrett  award  dates  from  1916  when  the 
fund  was  started  by  the  Tribune  Association 
(now  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune)  after 
receiving  a  dime  from  Majorle  Sterrett,  13- 
year-old  Brooklyn  girl  who  had  been  reading 
about  preparedness  and  who  weinted  to  help 
build  a  battleship. 

Various  tj-pes  of  warships  have  been  hon- 
ored by  the  Navy  which  this  year  selected 
submarine  competition,  and  the  Shark  was 
given  No.  1  rating  among  the  90  submarines 
of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  The  Pacific  Fleet 
award  among  55  subs  went  to  the  UJ5.S. 
Scamp,  sister  ship  of  the  Shark  and  com- 
manded by  Cmdr.  A.  J.  M.  Atkins,  classmate 
of  Commander  Donlon  at  Annapolis,  1949. 

The  Amsterdamian  was  given  command  of 
the  Shark  1  year  ago  after  transfer  from  the 
Tinosa,  latest  nuclear  sub  commissioned 
last  week  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.  Sponsor  of 
the  Tinosa.  latmched  2  years  ago.  was  Mrs. 
Samuel  S.  Stratton  who  witnessed  Saturday's 
ceremonies  at  Portsmouth. 


[Prom  the  Amsterdam  (N.Y.)  E^'ening 
Recorder,  December,  1964] 

Cmdr.  John  Donlon  Gets  Legion  of  Merit 
Medal 

An  Amsterdam  naval  officer,  Cmdr.  John  M. 
Donlon,  U.S.  Navy,  has  been  presented  with 
the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  Nation's  fifth  high- 
est award,  for  "exceptionally  meritorious  con- 
conduct  in  the  performance  of  outstanding 
service  during  a  period  of  1964." 

Presentation  was  made  last  week  by  Rear 
.\dm.  Elliott  Loughlin,  commander  of  Sub- 
marine Flotilla  6  at  the  Charleston,  S.C, 
naval  base.     The  citation   states: 

"Tlie  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  Legion  of  Merit 
to  Comdr.  John  M.  Donlon  for  excep- 
tionally meritorious  conduct  In  the  perf or- 
dnance of  outstanding  service  during  a  pe- 
:iod  of  1964  as  commanding  officer  of  the 
U.S.S.  Shark  (SSN-591). 

"Planning  for  and  successfully  executing 
a  complex,  difficult  and  Important  independ- 
ent submarine  operation.  Commander  Don- 
lon, through  his  sound  Judgment,  leader- 
ship and  professional  skill,  was  Instrumental 
in  achieving  results  of  great  value  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 


"His  diligent  and  meticulous  preparation, 
and  his  careful  analysis  and  documentation 
of  Information  were  highly  important  con- 
tributions to  the  success  achieved.  His  in- 
spiring performance  to  duty  was  In  keeping 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Service,"  according  to  the  citation  given  by 
Paul  H.  Nltze.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  the 
President. 

Since  the  operation  of  the  submarine 
Shark  Is  classified,  the  Navy  Department 
release  offered  no  further  Information  con- 
cerning the  Legion  of  Merit  award. 

The  crew  of  the  Shark  was  recognized  in 
October  when  the  sub  was  honored  with  the 
Marjorie  Sterrett  Award  as  "first  in  battle 
efficiency"  among  90  submarines  of  the  At- 
lantic Fleet. 

The  Amsterdamian,  son  of  Newspaperman 
Hugh  P.  Donlon  and  member  of  the  Anna- 
polls  class  of  1949,  took  over  as  commander 
of  the  sub  In  November  of  1963.  He  and  his 
family  are  currently  residing  at  1401  Pooshee 
Drive,  Charleston,  S.C. 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Edacation 
Act  of  196S 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  26.  1965 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  'Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  2362)  to 
strengthen  and  improve  educational  quality 
and  educational  opportunities  in  the  Nation's 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  there  Ls  anyone  in  Congress  or 
in  my  home  State  of  Florida,  who  Is  more 
enthusiastic  about  education  on  all  lev- 
els, or  who  believes  more  strongly  than  I, 
that  more  money  needs  to  be  spent  on 
education,  not  only  for  cUissrooms,  but 
for  Instructional  materials  and  teachers' 
salaries. 

I  believe  strongly,  too,  that  our  educa- 
tional system  is  the  real  strength  of  our 
Nation.  I  always  will  support  sound 
measures  that  improve  education. 

For  example,  I  would  gladly  support  a 
bill  which  earmarked  a  portion  of  our 
Federal  tax  moneys  to  be  turned  back  to 
the  States,  earmarked  solely  for  use  in 
our  State  educational  system,  and  which 
would  leave  control  in  State  hands. 
Such  a  proposition  would  preserve  the 
integrity  of  our  State  and  local  educa- 
tional systems,  which  is  a  great  overrid- 
ing issue  in  this  whole  matter. 

But  after  studying  this  bill  and  study- 
ing the  report  by  Congressman  Adam 
Clayton  Powell's  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  not  a  sound  piece  of  legislation. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  bill 
is  unsoimd.  The  biggest  danger  is  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic,  the  Federal  Giovernment  is  en- 
tering the  field  of  general  aid  to  educa- 
tion at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
level,  signaling  a  dramatic  shift  of  power 
from  the  local  level  to  "Washington. 

This  bold  injection  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  this  field  is  camouflaged  by 
proponents  who  argue  the  main  purpose 


for  the  Nil  Is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  and  will  help,  in  this  legis- 
lation, poor  school  districts  and  under- 
privileged children. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  argu- 
ment does  not  hold  up  on  close  examina- 
tion of  the  bill.  Instead,  the  most  money 
will  be  funneled  into  the  richest  school 
districts  in  America  and  the  least  into 
the  poorest. 

Under  this  formula,  the  10  richest 
counties,  with  approximately  32,000  chil- 
dren from  poor  homes,  will  receive  $9 
million. 

The  10  pKJorest  counties,  with  the  same 
number  of  children  from  poor  homes,  will 
receive  just  half  that  amount,  about  $4.5 
million.  Nothing  could  be  more  unsound 
than  this. 

Here  is  another  example  of  this  in- 
equality. Texas,  Maine,  and  Florida  have 
approximately  equal  per  capita  income 
per  person  and  per  family.  Under  the 
bill,  Texas  receives  twice  as  much  per 
school  age  child  as  Maine  does,  and  half 
again  as  much  as  Florida  does.  This  Ls 
certainly  unfair. 

Further,  the  bill  ignores  State  distribu- 
tion of  school  moneys,  and  under  the 
present  formula  is  another  example  of 
the  Inequality  for  distribution. 

My  11th  Congressional  District  of  Flor- 
ida is  a  case  in  point.  Under  title  I  of 
this  bill,  where  the  bulk  of  the  money, 
over  $1  billion,  is  to  be  spent,  the  11th 
District,  with  desperate  classroom  short- 
age, thousands  of  students  in  double  ses- 
sion, with  more  than  twfce  the  number  of 
pupils  than  the  9th  District,  and  raising 
38.9  percent  of  its  school  money  from 
local  taxes,  gets  only  $1,824,958. 

The  Ninth  District,  in  turn,  has  no 
classroom  shortage,  raises  only  19.6  per- 
cent of  its  school  money  from  local  taxes, 
but  gets  $2,009,840,  or  $200,000  more  than 
we  do  under  the  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  taxes  collected 
from  my  district  by  the  State  actually 
are  funneled  into  the  ninth  district,  as 
well  as  others,  under  the  minimum 
foundation  plan. 

Yet,  imder  this  bill,  we  get  a  far  less 
proportionate  share  of  Federal  money 
than  this  other  district,  although  we  not 
only  deserve  but  actually  need  a  greater 
propKDrtional  share.  My  district's  tax 
money  will  be  used  In  part  to  subsidize 
this  other  district  and  make  a  further 
imbalance. 

There  are  more  reasons  why  this  bill 
is  unsound. 

There  is  the  business  of  helping  private 
schools  which  is  to  be  done  under  this 
bill.  I  certainly  do  not  think  the  Federal 
Government  has  any  business  using  pub- 
lic Federal  tax  money  to  support  private 
schools. 

This  provision  tries  to  avoid  the 
church-state  issue  by  not  giving  money 
directly  to  private  schools,  but  by  making 
public  faculties  available  to  private 
school  students.  Thus,  the  church-state 
issue  is  carefully  skirted,  but  for  the  first 
time  this  bill  unll  put  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  this  field,  using  public  tax 
money. 

Answers  to  questions  dealing;  with 
whether  or  not  pupils  will  be  transported 
from  private  to  public  schools  or  whether 
the  public  school  teacher  wiU  conduct 
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'  classes  in  private  schools  were  com- 
pletely contradictory  and  were  left  un- 
settled. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  provides  $100  million 
for  both  public  and  private  school  text- 
books and  library  materials.  The  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  is  given  the 
power  to  set  standards  for  texts  and  text- 
books, the  most  dangerous  thing  I  can 
imagine,  what  goes  into  a  textbook,  what 
kind  of  a  textbook  we  are  going  to  use  in 
our  schools.  And  yet,  imder  this  bill  the 
Commissioner  will  make  far-reaching  de- 
cisions in  this  matter. 

Under  title  HI,  the  Conunissioner  will 
get  $100  million  to  establish  model 
schools  at  the  local  level,  possibly  the  first 
step  toward  a  complete  takeover  of  our 
school  system  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Commissioner  has  authority 
to  establish  Federal-local  schools  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  State  education 
agency.  In  other  words,  in  this  instance, 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  fully  in 
the  local  school  business. 

Title  rv  provides  another  $100  million 
for  Federal  education  centers,  permitting 
the  Commissioner  to  further  buttress  his 
own  Federal  school  power  under  title  III. 
This  new  power  provides  more  muscle  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  get  further  in 
the  education  field. 

In  summary,  I  would  go  back  to  the 
main  argument  for  this  bill,  that  it  is 
designed  to  aid  economically  deprived  or 
neglected  schoolchildren. 

But  a  thorough  analysis  proves  other- 
wise. Title  I  of  the  bill  wUl  distribute 
over  $1  billion  of  the  $1.3  billion  total  to 
90  percent  of  the  school  districts  in  the 
country,  without  regard  to  actual  need. 

Under  the  remaining  titles,  distribu- 
tion is  not  tailored  to  need,  either;  in 
fact,  there  is  not  even  an  attempt  here 
to  utilize  the  banner  of  poverty,  although 
administration  backers  claim  the  bill  is 
geared  to  the  economically  deprived 
child. 

The  textbooks  and  instructional  ma- 
terials under  title  II,  for  example,  are  not 
limited  to  needy  children  or  poor  schools, 
but  are  admittedly  provided  as  part  of  a 
general  program. 

The  Federal-local  schools  in  title  III 
are  not  limited  to  deprived  children,  or 
problem  students,  but  specify  "persons  of 
varying  talents  and  needs,"  in  other 
words,  everyone,  again  stretching  the 
education  doUar  to  the  breaking  point. 

We  see  here,  then,  for  the  first  time 
the  Federal  Government  moving  swiftly 
and  surely  into  the  field  of  general  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  cast- 
ing the  die  for  Federal  control  and  doing 
away  with  the  policy  of  local  and  State 
support  and  control  of  our  public  schools 
a  policy  substantially  followed  for  nearly 
200  years  in  our  Republic. 

Various  Republican  proposals  offering 
alternative  solutions  have  placed  princi- 
pal emphasis  on  local  control.  This 
would  be  achieved  through  granting  tax 
credits  to  the  extent  of  local  school  taxes 
up  to  $100. 

In  addition,  authorization  would  be 
given  for  a  Federal  income  tax  credit  for 
individuals  who  assume  the  cost  of  tui- 
tion and  other  expenses  of  a  college 
education. 


Further  demonstrating  Republican 
concern  for  underprivileged  children,  Re- 
publicans have  proposed  to  include  a 
federally  supported  program  for  yoimg- 
sters  from  3  to  7  years  of  age,  together 
with  a  $300  million  grant  to  the  States 
for  this  purpose. 

Many  educators  believe  and  the  hear- 
ings adduced  testimony  that  training  in 
the  preschool  years  is  the  most  impor- 
tant period  in  the  lives  of  under- 
privileged children. 

However,  these  and  other  construc- 
tive proposals  were  rejected  outright  as 
the  huge  administration  majority  has 
voted  time  and  again  to  cut  off  debate. 

The  Democratic  leadership  in  the 
House  has  made  a  travesty  out  of  the 
legislative  process  in  the  consideration 
of  this  bill. 

I  think  Congresswoman  Edith  Green, 
always  a  strong  supporter  of  education 
and  a  member  of  the  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee,  has  summed  up  the  prob- 
lem well  in  the  following  remarks  she 
made  about  this  muzzling: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  beea  a  Democrat  all 
of  my  life,  and  one  reason  I  liave  been  proud 
tx>  be  a  Democrat  is  because  we  have  believed 
In  protecting  the  rights  of  the  minority.  I 
have  never  interpreted  the  Democratic  plat- 
form or  the  statements  we  have  made  that 
this  applies  only  to  ethnic  groups;  that  we 
are  only  interested  in  protecting  the  rights 
of  Negroes  or  any  other  minority.  There  was 
a  man  long  ago  who  said.  "I  may  disagree 
with  what  you  say.  but  I  'will  defend  to 
death  your  right  to  say  It." 

Today  it  seems  to  me  we  have  in  the  House 
a  determined  effort  to  silence  those  who  are 
in  disagreement. 

A  statement  was  made  a  moment  ago  by 
one  of  my  colleagues,  with  whom  I  have  been 
on  the  same  side  in  many  legislative  battles. 
He  said  that  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  this  side  agree  that  there  Is  no 
possibility  of  a  church-state  issue.  As  a 
Democratic  I  do  not  understand  why  we,  as 
the  majority  party,  are  afraid  to  have  tliis 
discussed.  I  wish  that  for  once  we  could 
have  a  Supreme  Coim;  decision  on  whether 
such  aid  is  constitutional  or  is  not. 
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Mrs.  Green's  plea  today  to  open  debate 
was  a  brave  attempt  to  buck  the  ad- 
ministration as  was  her  effort  yester- 
day to  improve  the  distribution  system 
which  is  so  unsound.  i 

Now  I  have  always  been  enthusiastic 
about  supporting  our  education  system. 
And  if  States  cannot  raise  enough  local 
tax  dollars,  then  I  would  favor  giving 
them  back  tax  dollars  earmarked  for 
education,  from  the  income  tax.  But  let 
us  leave  the  control  of  education  in  local 
hands.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  sun-ender 
to  the  Federal  bureaucrats? 

I  have  seen  nothing  that  convinces  me 
that  a  few  Federal  administrators  in 
Washington,  highly  insulated  in  their 
bureaucratic  offices  from  the  many 
varied  problems  of  local  school  systems 
are  better  prepared  to  solve  school  mat- 
ters than  local  authorities. 

In  fact,  I  am  convinced  that  thev  will 
not  solve  them  nearly  as  well  as  local 
officials. 

Education  we  are  all  for.    But,  let  us 
reach    good    education    through    sound 
measures,  not  through  poor  legislation 
as  is  this  bill. 


Conservation  Fate  Could  Prove  Costly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  published  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  dated  March  28,  1965. 

The  editorial  deals  with  an  acute  prob- 
lem which  the  Congress  will  be  forced  to 
face  in  the  near  future — the  problem  of 
the  continued  success  of  the  technical 
sei-vices  program  of  the  Soil  Consei-va- 
tion  Service. 

I  have  previously  pointed  out.  Mr. 
Speaker— and  it  has  been  pointed  out  by 
many  of  my  colleagues— that  the  pro- 
posal to  reduce  by  $20  miUion  the  funds 
available  to  the  SCS  for  these  services  is 
a  false  economy.  The  program  is  a 
proven  one.  Since  its  inception  it  has 
benefitted  not  only  the  farmer,  but  every 
segment  of  our  economy. 

The  editorial  is  an  excellent  one.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  it  and 
take  to  heart  the  message  it  contains. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Conservation  Fate  Could  Prove  Costlt 
Congress  should  carefully  scrutinize  the 
Budget  Bureau's  recommended  reduction  of 
$20  million  in  the  appropriation  for  the  U.S. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

The  proposed  trim  Is  linked  with  a  plan 
to  charge  farmers  and  ranchers  cooperating 
in  soil  conservation  districts  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  technical  assistance  received 
in  soil  and  water  rehabilitation  programs. 
Payments  would  be  credited  to  a  special  re- 
volving fund  to  finance  future  technical  aid 
for  landowners  and  operators. 

On  the  face  of  It,  charging  for  a  service 
seems  reasonable,  even  though  the  plan  de- 
parts abruptly  from  the  policy  of  the  SoU 
Conservation  Service  for  the  last  30  years. 
Recreation  users  of  public  lands  are  being 
charged  for  the  privilege  beginning  this  year. 
Legislation  Is  proposed  for  \iser  charges  for 
inspection  of  poultry,  grading  of  wheat  and 
other  crops,  certain  border  Inspections  of 
private  vessels  and  aircraft  and  to  create  a 
revolving  fund  for  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  Such  charges  presumably 
are  to  be  gaged  somewhat  on  ability  to  pay. 
Many  low-income  farm  families  could  not 
afford  the  added  expense. 

HITS    LEAST    ABLE    TO    PAY 

The  suggested  cutback  in  the  conservation 
program  is  reiK>rted  to  be  part  of  a  plan  to 
pare  older  Government  programs  to  offset 
expenses  Incident  to  President  Johnson's 
Great  Society  plan,  mainly  in  health  and 
education. 

Before  taking  action.  Congress  should  en- 
deavor to  determine  whether  the  damage 
done  to  the  productivity  and  stability  ocf  the 
soil  would  be  offset  by  the  new.  touted  pro- 
grams. The  "war  on  poverty"  envisions  nmil 
family  loans,  30-year  loans  to  cooperative 
associations  and  some  retraining.  We  seri- 
ously doubt  that  the  loss  of  about  one-third 
of  the  present  SCS  technical  staff  available 
to  farmers  and  ranchers  In  building  soil  and 
water  resources,  would  be  compensated  for  in 
the  newer  prop>osals. 

Landowners  and  tenant  farmers  affected  by 
the  economy  move  in  many  cases  would  be 
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the  least  able  to  pay  for  the  services,  and  a 
number  are  least  convinced  of  the  need  for 
long-term  conservation  practices.  Most  af- 
fluent farmers  have  already  Improved  their 
land  under  the  SCS  program.  Those  expected 
to  pay  for  a  service  heretofore  free  would  in- 
clude marginal  operators  and  newcomers  to 
the  land  with  Uttle  or  no  undersandlng  of 
the  necessity  of  nature  In  balance.  An  Indi- 
rect result  of  the  proposed  change  In  policy 
would  be  a  drop  in  State  and  conservation 
district  support. 

SOIL  EROSION   NATIONAL  PROBLEM 

Accelerated  soil  erosion  and  Its  effects  re- 
main among  the  most  crucial  problems  bear- 
ing directly  upon  the  total  economic  strength 
of  the  country.  SoU  erosion  remains  serious 
on  more  than  700  million  acres  of  privately 
owned  rural  lands  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  equivalent  of  500,000  acres  Is  lost  each 
year  as  a  result  of  erosion  and  other  forms  of 
land  damage. 

Erosion  increases  flood  damage,  chokes 
streams  and  lakes  with  sediment,  damages 
fisheries,  and  reduces  the  ability  of  the  land 
to  meet  the  demands  of  expanding  world 
populations. 

Studies  show  that  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  was  already  operating  on  an  "econ- 
omy" budget.  In  Utah,  for  example,  where 
the  nvimber  of  farmers  cooperating  in  43  soil 
conservation  districts  totals  about  12.500,  the 
niunber  of  SCS  technicians  available  has  been 
gradually  falling  off  because  of  budget  defi- 
ciencies. Ijast  year  the  Soli  Conservation 
Service  was  able  to  handle  only  7  of  10 
requests  received  for  tectinlcal  assistance. 
Even  so,  the  agency  helped  achieve  some  re- 
markable Improvements  on  land  treated. 

It  Is  dlflBcult,  often  inconsistent,  to  argrue 
against  a  proposed  economy.  But  this  plan 
entails  diverting  funds  from  a  proved,  ben- 
eficial long-term  program  to  untried  exjieri- 
ments  in  the  Great  Society.  And  it  covild 
create  more  poverty  of  natural  resources  and 
Ijeauty  as  well  as  farm  production  and 
Income. 


Outstanding  Entertainer  of  1964 — 
Vikki  Carr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5, 1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Miss 
Vikki  Carr,  one  of  the  finest  young  vocal- 
ists of  our  time,  was  honored  recently 
by  the  Mexican-American  Community 
of  Los  Angeles  represented  by  the  East 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Council  of  Mexican-American  Affairs, 
the  American  GI  Forum,  the  East  Cen- 
tral Area  Welfare  Planning  Council,  and 
the  Mexican  American  Political 
Association. 

That  these  five  major  civic  organiza- 
tions were  unanimous  in  their  tribute  to 
Miss  Carr  is  indicative  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  the  Mexican-American  com- 
munity holds  this  outstanding  songstress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  been  extended  the 
courtesy  of  making  the  official  award 
presentation  to  Miss  Carr.  I  did  so 
flanked  by  the  presidents  of  the  sponsor- 
ing organizations  and  Miss  Carr's 
parents. 

I  congratulated  these  leading  Mexico n- 
American  organizations,  individually  and 
collectively,  for  havinp.  selected  Miss  Vi- 


centa  Florencia  de  Caslllas  Cardona, 
better  known  as  "Vikki  Carr,  as  "Out- 
standing Entertainer  of  1964." 

I  also  commended  them  for  their  ef- 
fort in  highlighting  Mexican-Americans, 
such  as  Miss  Carr,  for  their  achievements 
In  all  fields  of  endeavor  in  the  form  of  an 
award  to  be  given  jointly  by  these  promi- 
nent organizations  on  an  annual  basis. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  insert  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  text  of  the  printed 
program  announcing  this  reception  and 
award  presentation  ceremony  honoring 
Miss  Vikki  Carr,  Los  Angeles'  own  "Out- 
standing Entertainer  of  1964." 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  include  an 
excellent  Los  Angeles  Times  article  on 
Miss  Carr's  Los  Angeles  singing  debut  in 
the  Cocoanut  Grove  of  the  Ambassador 
Hotel. 

These  two  items  provide  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  Miss  Carr's  rising  musical  ca- 
reer, and  will  help  convey  some  idea  of 
the  deep  pride  the  entire  Los  Angeles 
community  takes  in  her  successful  debut. 

Finally,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  joining  with  Miss  Carr's  family  and 
friends  in  extending  to  this  most  talented 
artist  and  lovely  young  lady  my  very  best 
wishes  for  her  future  success  and 
happiness. 

Vicky      Carb — Outstanding      Entertainer- 
1964 

"I  Have  Dreamed  Golden  Dreams' — Poor 
Buiterfly. 

The  year  1964  was  a  year  of  progress  for 
a  multitude  of  presons  in  a  wide  variety  of 
fields.  In  the  case  of  Miss  Vlkkl  Carr.  1964 
w.is  a  year  when  the  entertainment  industry 
and  the  general  public  alike  proclaimed  her 
as  an  outstanding  talent.  As  In  the  case  of 
most  dedicated  artists,  success  was  no  acci- 
dent to  Vikki  Carr.  It  was  the  fruit  of  7 
years  of  hard  work  and  much  preparation. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  must  be  given  to 
Miss  Carr's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlos 
Cardona  of  Rosemead,  Calif.,  whose  en- 
couragement and  advice  helped  smooth  out 
the  problems  which  inevitably  m.nrk  the 
path   to  success. 

The  East  Los  Angles  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  cooperation  with  the  Council 
of  Mexican -American  affairs,  American  GI 
Forum,  the  Mexican-American  Political 
Association  and  the  East  Central  Area  'Wel- 
fare Planning  Council,  takes  great  pride  in 
honoring  Vikki  Carr  as  the  "Outstancting 
Entertalner-1964." 

Her    efforts   to    h.elp    her    conununity    by- 
raising    funds    for    scholarships,     and     her 
pride    in   her   Mexican-American    hertitage 
have  not  gone  tuinotlced  by  persons  both 
in  and  out  of  the  community. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  Vicenta 
Florencia  de  Caslllas  Cardona — Vlckkl  Carr. 


[From  ihe  Los  Angeles   (Calif.)   Times.  Mar. 

6,  19651 

SrrctssFtL  Debut:  Vikki  Carr  Triumphs  at 

Grove 

(By  John  L.  Scott) 

Florencia  Visenta  de  CaslUas  Martinez 
Cardona.  who  chose  the  professional  and 
easier  to  remember  name  of  Vikki  Carr,  made 
her  major  Los  Angeles  debut  Thursday  night 
at  the  Cocoanut  Grove  l>efore  an  enthusi- 
astic, capacity  audience. 

Among  celebrities  applauding  Miss  Carr's 
vocal  efforts  were  Bill  Dana,  Lloyd  Bridges, 
Inger  Stevens,  Carolyn  Jones,  Jim  Nabors, 
Annette  Punlcello,  Steve  Forrest,  Robert 
Lansing.  Peter  Brown,  Harry  Guardlno, 
c;eorge  Jessel.  and  various  others. 

Elgliteen  months  ago  Vikki  Carr  was  a 
comparative  unknown,  singing  more  or  lesa 


for  ber  Bupper  In  a  small  night  spot  now 
extinct.  Today  she's  a  Liberty  recording 
star,  has  appeared  on  TV  in  Las  Vegas  and 
Australia,  and  Is  oonslderlng  at  least  two 
offers  for  Broadway  musical  shows. 

LOCAL  cnu. 

But  her  Grove  appearance  has  proved  her 
greatest  thrlU.  she  said  after  the  performance 
Thursday.  The  girl  from  San  Gabriel  (Rose- 
mead  High  School)  told  her  cheering  audi- 
ence: "I've  come  home." 

Pew  local  products  have  won  such  a  recep- 
tion in  their  own  community,  but  Miss  Carr 
wears  her  plaudits  gratefuUy  and  graciously. 

The  songstress  of  Mexican  extraction,  and 
In  her  early  twenties,  produces  the  big  sound 
when  she  sings.  She  remMds  one  of  a  hoy- 
denisb  Judy  Garland — a  little  girl  with  a 
large  voice  ttiat  can  tax  a  nightclub's  sound 
system. 

VARIETY    OF    SONGS 

She  also  achieves  In  certain  tunes  that 
plaintive  note  so  necessary  for  good  balance 
in  a  program. 

Miss  Carr  reveals  that  so  important  nat- 
ural flair  for  songmaklng.  which,  with  care- 
ful nurturing,  should  take  ber  far. 

Her  program  at  the  Grove  practically  ran 
the  gamut  of  the  nightclub  song  catalog, 
ranging  from  "Bye-Bye  Black  Bird"  to  a 
novelty  caled  'Supercalifraglllstic  Bxplalido- 
clus."  Honoring  her  proud  parents,  who 
were  in  the  audience  Thiu^day,  she  Included 
a  Mexican  number.  "Cuando  Callente  El  Sol." 
and  bowed  off  with  a  thank  you  piece  to  a 
standing  ovation. 

The  songstress  was  Introduced  by  Carolyn 
Jones  and  held  modest  court  at  an  after- 
show  champagne  reception. 

Miss  Carr  enjoyed  the  efficient  t>acking  of 
Freddy  Martin's  orchestra  conducted  by 
Andy  Thcanas.  Martin  and  his  band  played 
a  stirring  "Holiday  in  Mexico"  overture  to 
open  the  show. 


Manpower  Act  of  1965 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  'Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  4257)  to  amend 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
Republicans  recognize  unemployment  as 
both  a  personal  and  a  national  tragedy. 
It  is  a  personal  tragedy  for  the  jobless  in- 
dividual and  his  family.  It  is  a  national 
tragedy  because  of  the  loss  of  productiv- 
ity and  revenue  and  the  waste  of  our 
greatest  national  resource,  the  skills  of 
our  people. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Republican  policy 
committee  sponsored  a  searching  study, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlssoiiri  [Mr.  Cimns]  into  the 
causes  of  unemployment  in  this  country 
and  the  possible  remedies.  I  served  as 
chairman  of  one  of  the  subcommittees 
for  that  study. 

We  learned  that  one  out  of  every  five 
unskilled  workers  was  without  a  job. 
that  the  unemployment  rate  among  un- 
trained persons  was  three  times  higher 
thsin  among  the  trained.    We  learned,  at 
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the  same  time,  that  jobs  were  going  beg- 
ging for  lack  of  qualified  applicants. 
To  a  great  extent,  therefore,  the  unem- 
ployment problem  did  not  result  from  the 
inability  of  our  economy  to  create  jobs, 
but  because  of  our  failure  to  train  people 
to  fiU  them. 

Our  Republican  study  group  in  1961 
endorsed  the  need  for  such  legislation  as 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act.  which  was  passed  the  following 
year.  My  colleagues  will  recall  that  on 
the  House  floor  we  substituted  for  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  a  bill  embracing  the  Re- 
publican study  group's  recommendation 
and  largely  written  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

The  role  of  the  opposition  party  in  our 
form  of  government  is  an  important  one. 
It  has  been  correctly  said  that  we  should 
support  the  administration  when  it  Is 
right,  criticize  it  when  it  is  wrong,  and 
be  ready  to  offer  constructive  alterna- 
tives to  bills  we  agree  with  in  principle 
but  disagree  with  in  detail. 

The  constructive  alternative  offered  by 
Republicans  in  1962  resulted  in  the  suc- 
cessful manpower  development  and 
training  program.  The  bill  before  us 
would  strengthen  and  extend  this  pro- 
gram and,  therefore,  has  my  whole- 
hearted suppQxt. 


Sister  Mary  Jeanine  Gave  Witness  to  Her 
Faith  at  Selma 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  31,  1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
great  admiration  for  the  many  clergy- 
men and  membei-s  of  religious  orders  who 
participated  In  the  demonstrations  for 
human  freedom  in  Selma.  Ala.  As  events 
have  tragically  shown,  it  took  an  act  of 
courage  to  be  part  of  this  demand  for 
justice  for  all  Americans.  By  their 
presence,  the  ministers,  priests,  rabbis, 
and  nuns  gave  witness  to  their  love  for 
their  fellow  men  and  to  their  belief  in 
the  brotherhood  of  the  sons  of  God. 

I  am  proud  that  among  those  who  took 
part  in  the  demonstrations  in  Selma  was 
Sister  Mary  Jeanine,  a  native  of  my 
home  city  of  Milwaukee  and  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Sociology  a.  Cardinal 
Stritch  College. 

Frank  A  Aukofer,  of  the  MUwaukee 
Journal,  wrote  a  sensitive  and  vivid  story 
of  Sister  Jeanine's  day  in  the  front  line 
of  civil  rights  demonstrators. 
That  story  follows  : 
[Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 

Max.  16.  196^ 
City  Nun  Keystone  in  Seij«a  Line 
(By  Prank  A.  Aukofer) 
Selma.    Ai.a. — A   fraU    looking   Milwaukee 
nun  was  the  keystone  of  "the  Selma  Une" 
here  all  day  Monday.     With  the  bright  Ala- 
bama sunshine  slowly  burning  her  face.  Sis- 
ter Mary  Jeanine.  47,  chairman  of  the  socio- 
logy department  at  Cardinal  Strltoh  OoUege 


stood  facing  poUce  In  the  same  spot  all  day 
without  anything  to  eat  and  only  a  smaU  cup 
of  water  to  drink.  She  did  not  have  the  water 
until  after  3  pjn. 

Temperatures  were  In  the  mld-70's  in  the 
afternoon.  Not  a  cloud  raarUed  the  sky  and 
there  was  no  shade. 

LINE    OF     HUMANrrY 

The  "Selma  line"  was  how  den^onstrators 
here  referred  to  the  line  of  humanity  that 
confronted  police  and  sheriff*  deputies  from 
Wednesday  night  until  the  march  on  the 
Dallas  County  courtho\ise  Monday. 

Sister  Jeanine  is  the  former  Bernice 
Gruesser.  daughter  of  John  A,  Gruesser  now 
of  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  She  Is  a  MUwaukee 
native  and  a  1934  graduate  of  St,  Marys 
Academy  in  Milwaukee. 

Sister  Jeanine's  civil  rights  day  started 
with  a  march  shortly  after  9  a.m.  She  was 
in  the  eighth  row. 

When  the  sheriff's  posse  stopped  the 
marchers,  the  line  spread  wider  and  Sister 
Jeanine  moved  up  to  the  second  row.  Slie 
stood  there  until  about  10:80  a.m.,  when 
clergymen  were  asked  to  fall  back  to  con- 
sider their  next  move. 

However,  a  line  of  demonstrators  was  left 
facing  the  police  and  sheriffs  posse. 

STANDS    IN    THE    MIODLE 

TJp  front,  in  the  middle,  stood  Sister  Jean- 
ine. "We  can't  leave  the  young  people  here 
alone,"  she  said. 

The  Franciscan  nun  was  wearing  a  black 
wool  sweater  and  a  rain  cape  over  her  liabit, 
and  black  rubber  boots.  j 

The  cape  went  about  noon.    | 
Msgr.  Franklyn  Kennedy,  editorial   man- 
ager of  the  Catholic  Herald-Oltizen  In  Mil- 
waukee, took  the  cape  from  her.     But  the 
boots  and  sweater  remained. 

She  sang.  She  clapped.  She  prayed  with 
the  other  demonstrators. 

And  all  the  while  her  face  btimed. 
It   did   not   go  unnoticed,     Aroimd    1:30 
p.m.,  a  television  technician  stepped  out  of 
a  crowd  of  newsmen  and  walked  up  to  the 
nun. 

He  handed  her  a  small  tutoe  of  first  aid 
cream  and  said  "Compliments  of  CBS  Sis- 
ter." 

Because  she  was  In  the  front  row.  Sister 
Jeanine  became  part  of  the  reception  line 
which  shook  hands  with  the  day's  distin- 
guished visitors,  Representatives  Edwabd 
BoLAND,  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts  and  Sil- 
vio CoNTE,  Republican  of  Massachusetts  and 
WUllam  Evans,  administrative  assistant  to 
Senator  Edwakd  M.  Kennedy.  Democrat  of 
Massachusetts. 

Another  nun.  Sister  Roee  Maureen  a 
freckle-faced  ("I'm  a  Kelly*')  MaryknoU 
nun  from  San  Francisco,  spent  the  afternoon 
at  Sister  Jeanine's  side. 

sandwiches   given   OtTT 

About  2:30  p.m.,  civU  rights  workers  p;vssed 
out  peanut  butter  sandwiches.  Sister  Jean- 
ine passed  them  along  to  those  around  her. 
including  two  Negro  girls,  10  and  11,  from 
Selma.  The  nun's  hands  had  been  resting 
on  the  girls'  shoulders  for  an  hour. 

Sister  Jeanine  did  not  take  any  sandwich 
because,  she  said,  there  were  others  in  the 
line  who  had  not  had  anvthing  to  eat  ail 
day. 

When  aids  of  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.,  started  organizing  the  courthouse  march,' 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Sister  Jeanine  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  group  of  marchers 
formed  from  those  who  had  been  standing 
at  the  barrier.  On  each  side  of  her  was  a 
Unitarian  minister.  They  had  been  with 
her  most  of  the  afternoon. 

Sister  Jeanine  and  her  two  Unitarian  es- 
corts wound  up  in  the  39th  rank  as  they 
were  assimilated  into  the  main  line  of 
march. 

About  half  way  on  the  six  block  march  to 
the  courthouse.  Sister  Jeanine  started  to 
limp — sore  feet 
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"How  do  you  feel  now?"  asked  Rabbi  Allan 
Levlne,  32.  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  who  was  in  the 
rank  behind  her. 

"I  feel  Just  wonderful,"  she  said. 

After  the  service  for  Rev.  James  J.  Reeb 
at  the  courthouse.  Sister  Jeanine  stood  on 
the  sidewalk  in  the  path  of  the  lead  march- 
ers.    It  paid  off. 

"I  got  to  shake  hands  with  Martin  Luther 
King,"  she  said  excitedly. 

PROTESTERS   LINK    ARMS 

For  the  return  march,  she  linked  arms 
with  Father  Francis  Doyle,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo  , 
executive  secretary  of  Joseph  Cardinal  Rit- 
ter's  human  rights  councU  there,  and  Otis 
Plournoy.  a  Negro  field  staff  member  of  the 
National  Methodist  Student   Movement. 

About  7:30  p.m..  on  her  way  back  to  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital  fcM-  supper  and  a  night's 
sleep.  Sister  Jeanine  paused  in  front  of 
Brown's  Chapel  Church  to  put  her  arm 
around  a  Negro  girl. 

"WeU,"  said  the  nun,  "it  was  a  great  day  " 

"Sho  "nuff,"  the  girl  replied. 


A  Record  of  Great  Accomplishment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5. 1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recentlj'. 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  paid  long 
overdue  tribute  to  a  World  War  H  hero 
and  a  courageous  spokesman  for  veter- 
ans' causes.  The  public  honor  extended 
to  Frank  Curley  was  sponsored  by  the 
San  Francisco  Coimty  Council  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

This  ceremony  on  March  8.  1965.  also 
paid  special  recognition  to  the  American 
Gold  Star  Mothers. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  information  contained  in 
the  program  which  gives  Frank  Curley's 
record  of  accomplishment,  salutes  the 
American  Gold  Star  Mothers  and  lists 
those  who  paid  a  personal  tribute: 
A  Record  of  Great  Accomlisphment 

Frank  enlisted  in  the  Armed  Forces  April 
6,  1917.  the  very  day  this  Nation  took  up 
arms  In  defense  of  Its  principles.  He  was 
only  17 '/a  years  old  then,  and  was  overseas 
several  months  later.  Subsequently,  while 
he,  himself,  was  a  patient  In  a  service  hos- 
pital, he  went  out  of  his  way  to  help  the 
more  severely  disabled  servicemen  around 
him. 

Personally  modest.  Prank  has  no  concern 
for  himself.  On  the  other  hand  when  he  Is 
pursuing  a  claim  for  a  disabled  veteran  or  his 
dependents,  he  has  no  equal.  He  Is  the  ex- 
pert in  such  matters.  He  Is  a  fighter  for 
veterans,  their  dependents,  for  good  govern- 
ment and  other  things  that  are  right.  And 
a  winner.  The  record  books  are  overflowing 
with  the  difficult  cases  he  shepherded  to 
successful  conclusions— even  where  others 
before  him  had  failed. 

In  1945  Prank  authored  a  workable  on-the- 
job  training  program  cooperated  with  labor 
and  Industry  to  iron  out  any  differences  for 
the  protection  of  the  disabled  veteran  trainee 
Finally  after  months  of  meetings  with  labor 
and  industry  the  training  program  was  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Division  of  Apprenticeship 
Standards  of  the  California  Department  of 
Industrial  Relations.  Then  Prank  intro- 
duced  It    to    the   Veterans'    Admimstration 


which  was  accepted  as  a  workable  program, 
thus  returning  thousands  of  World  War  n 
disablsed  veterans  to  dignity,  employabillty. 
and  as  taxpaylng  citizens. 

Prank  spearheaded  drives  for  many  rec- 
reational and  rehabilitation  facilities,  es- 
tablished first  San  Francisco  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  fought  a 
long  uphill  battle  for  the  erection  of  the 
Wheel  Chair  Haven  at  Kezar  Stadium  Just  to 
mention  a  few. 

An  expert  on  affairs  of  veterans  and  legis- 
lation, Prank  never  does  anything  casually. 
He  thinks  things  through,  applies  his  analy- 
tical legally  trained  mined,  resolves  the  diffi- 
cult. 

Prank  Curley  enjoys  support  of  members 
from  all  veteran  organizations,  labor  and  in- 
dustry, because  of  his  complete  dedication  to 
the  principle  of  putting  the  interest  of  vet- 
erans, their  dependents  and  his  Nation  above 
private  or  personal  consideration. 

MELVIN    SOSNICK    company     salute    TO    AMERI- 
CAN   GOLD    STAR    MOTHERS 

We  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be 
any  word  of  ours  which  would  attempt  to 
beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  over- 
whelming. But  we  cannot  refrain  from  ten- 
dering you  the  consolation  that  may  be 
found  In  the  thanks  of  the  people  they  died 
to  save.  We  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your  bereave- 
ment and  leave  you  only  the  cherished  mem- 
ory of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn 
pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so 
costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

Those  sentences  reach  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  The  essence  of  a  nation  embattled 
in  the  simple  trust  that  death  is  easier  to 
face  if  the  flag  Is  still  flying  when  we  fall,  and 
bereavement  partakes  less  of  outright  tragedy 
in  the  knowledge  that  those  who  died  saw 
the  flag  aloft  in  their  last  moments. 

We  are  debtors  both  to  you  and  to  your 
departed  sons.  We  have  gained  immeasur- 
ably from  the  payment  in  blood  and  tears 
that  you  and  they  have  Jointly  made.  It  is 
our  comfort  to  know  that  you,  who  share  the 
loss,  have  remained  among  us  to  share  the 
gain. 

The  knowledge  of  the  fact  also  sustained 
your  sons,  we  are  sure. 

Melvin  Sosnick, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

A  personal  tribute  extended  to  Frank 
Curley  and  American  Gold  Star  Mothers. 

President  Lyndon  B.  and  Lady  Bird  John- 
son; Hon.  John  P.  Shelley,  mayor.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.;  Hon.  William  J.  Driver.  Admin- 
istrator, Veterans'  Administration;  Hon. 
George  P.  Miller,  Congressman,  8th  Dis- 
trict. California;  Hon.  "J"  Eugene  McAteer. 
senator,  14th  California  District;  Hon.  Pet«r 
Tamaras.  supervisor,  San  Francisco;  MaJ. 
Gen.  Roy  Lassetter.  Jr.,  U.S.  Army;  Rear  Adm. 
Harold  J.  Cokley,  Marine  Corps.  U.S.  Navy; 
Charles  L.  Gould,  captain,  USNR,  Publisher 
San  Francisco  Examiner  &  News  Call  Bulle- 
tin; Allen  Martin,  \TW  Department  Com- 
mander, California;  Claire.  Dianne,  and  Gary 
Caulfleld;  Marjorie  Hoe,  president.  8th  dis- 
trict American  Legion  auxiliary;  Marvin  Sos- 
nick, president,  Melvin  Sosnick  Cb. 


Hon.  Noah  Mason 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1965 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  recent  death  of 
our    former    colleague,    the    Honorable 


Noah  Mason,  of  Illinois.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  with  him  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength,  a 
dedicated  American  who  f oug-ht  for  those 
principles  which  he  considered  good  for 
the  country.  He  w£is  a  disciple  of  good 
government,  "niis  Nation  is  better  off 
because  he  Served  here. 

Mr.  Mason  was  a  friend.  He  was  hum- 
ble, modest,  and  affable.  Universally  re- 
spected, Noah  had  a  way  of  command- 
ing the  good  will  and  understanding  of 
his  contemporaries.  Since  his  decision 
to  retire  he  has  been  missed.  The  Na- 
tion sorely  needs  more  men  of  his  caliber, 
who  are  willing  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  the  side  of  right  and  honor. 

To  his  surviving  widow  and  children 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement. 


Federal  Aid  to  Edncation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OP    BONNESOTA 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  5,  1965 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  today  to  the 
efforts  of  private  business  in  this  country 
toward  providing  a  proper  kind  of  en- 
couragement and  assistance  for  the  qual- 
ity education  we  all  want  for  Americas 
young  people. 

Too  often  we  heai-  the  statement  that 
local  government  and  private  sources 
are  not  capable  of  providing  for  our  edu- 
cational needs.  Too  often,  In  our  eager- 
ness to  improve  educational  standards, 
we  tend  to  overlook  what  progress  is  be- 
ing made  by  non-Government  sources, 
and  too  quickly  come  to  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  step  in  as  the 
only  source  of  competence. 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufac- 
turing Co.  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  has  an- 
nounced its  second  $1.5  million  grant  to 
assist  in  the  training  of  future  teachers. 
This  unique  plan  involves  the  distribu- 
tion of  individual  grants  of  $2,000  in 
teaching  tools  and  reference  materials  to 
each  of  the  approximately  700  accredited 
teacher  training  colleges  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Hei-zog,  Minnesota  Mining 
&  Manufacturing  Co.  vice  president,  in 
announcing  the  program,  said  that  the 
assistance  grant  program  %all  enable 
teacher's  colleges  to  expose  future  teach- 
ers to  modern  teaching  techniques  that 
will  help  them  cover  more  material  more 
effectively  in  the  classroom. 

The  1965  grant  matches  a  similar  pro- 
gram in  1963  that  awarded  $1.5  million 
in  equipment  to  500  public,  private,  and 
parochial  schools  across  the  countiT. 

"The  first  AGE  program  clearly  dem- 
onstrated the  interest  of  teachers  in  im- 
proving their  methods  of  presentation," 
Hei-zog  said.  "More  than  1  out  of  every 
10  eligible  schools  in  the  United  States 
submitted  proposals,"  he  said. 

Each  $2,000  grant  will  consist  of  a 
complete  teacher  training  unit  in  visual 


classroom  communications.  Included 
will  be  a  unit  of  instruction  in  the  use 
of  visual  aids,  reference  books,  sets  of 
transparency  originals  of  illustrative 
material  in  70  different  subjects,  trans- 
parency making  equipment,  and  class- 
roOTn  and  portable  overhead  projectors 
and  supplies. 

The  new  Minnesota  Mining  &  Man- 
ufacturing Co.  grant  will  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  any  college  offering  accredited 
teacher  training  courses  leading  to  cer- 
tification and  graduating  more  than  12 
students  a  year.  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  Co.  said  it  will  use  Cir- 
cular 719,  "Earned  Degrees  Conferred 
1961-62,"  published  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
as  the  source  for  eligibility  and  only 
schools  listed  therein  will  be  awarded 
grants  upon  application.  The  circular 
is  the  most  recent  report  issued  by  the 
Government. 

Any  such  college  will  receive  the  $2,000 
grant  simply  by  applying  before  May  31, 
1965.  Distribution  of  the  awards  will  be 
made  at  that  time. 

I  can  most  heartily  agree  with  Mr. 
Herzog's  feeling  that  private  industry 
has  a  responsibility  to  support  our  edu- 
cation system.  This  grant  program  is 
a  prime  example  of  industry  meeting 
that  responsibility.  Mr.  Herzog  also 
said: 

By  improving  our  education  system  at 
its  roots — where  teachers  themselves  are 
trained — we  would  hope  to  ultimately  help 
improve  the  students.  Thus,  all  American 
free  enterprise  profits  from  these  same  peo- 
ple, who  though  their  education  and  motiva- 
tion will  move  our  g^reat  corporate  enter- 
prises forward  in  the  future.  We  must 
recognize  our  stake  in  education. 

The  knowledge  explosion  is  one  of  the 
salient  characteristics  of  our  age. 

With  more  and  more  knowledge  available, 
it  becomes  Imperative  for  the  teacher  not 
only  to  cover  an  abundance  of  material  but 
that  she  cover  it  interestingly  and  effectively. 
She  must  make  learning  Important  to  her 
students  and  must  motivate  them  to  con- 
tinue to  learn  so  that  they  will  make  a  mean- 
ingful contribution  to  our  national  life 
rather  than  become  a  drain  upon  it. 

Today's  complex  society  puts  a  great  pre- 
mium /on  brainpower.  The  challenge  of 
today'iHId  tomorrow's  teachers  Is  greater 
than  anany  time  during  the  Nation's  history. 
It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  country's 
growth  and  prosperity — Indeed  Its  very  sur- 
vival— is  largely  dependent  upon  the  ability 
of  our  schools  to  turn  out  thinkers,  doers, 
innovators,  and  leaders. 

We  hope  that  our  new  program  wUl  en- 
courage our  teachers  In  that  essential 
mission. 


Immorality  and  Commonism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OP   CALiroSNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5. 1965 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude an  address  by  Hon.  Sprullle  Braden, 
dean  of  American  ambassadors.    I  rec- 
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-   ommend  its  reading  and  careful  study,  as 
it  is  a  subject  of  great  importance: 

ImMOHTALITT    and    COMMT^^fISM 

(By  Hon.  Sprullle  Brad  en) 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen,  from  the  depth  of  feeling 
with  which  I  say  we  thank  you.  I  trust  every- 
one here  will  sense  how  grateful  Mrs.  Braden 
and  I  are  for  the  hospitality  of  the  Ameri- 
canism Educational  League,  and  for  the  spe- 
cial award  given  me  yesterday  by  its  trustees. 
Also,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Knightly  Order 
of  St.  Brigette  for  the  presentation  to  me  of 
its  Grand  Cross. 

Thus  to  be  honored  and  to  find  ourselves 
in  this  d'.stinguished  company  ordinarily 
would  suffice  to  make  us  optimists,  seeing  the 
bright  side  as  opposed  to  pessimists  looking 
for  gloom.  (Parenthetically.  I  reject  the  defi- 
nition of  an  optimist  as  one  who  doesn't 
care  what  happens  so  long  as  it  doesn't  hap- 
pen to  him — and  a  pessimist  as  one  who 
lived  all  of  his  life  alongside  an  optimist.) 
Instead  of  pretending  that  all  events  are 
ordered  for  good  in  the  best  of  all  worlds. 
I  prefer  to  be  a,  realist,  a  bit  cynical  per- 
chance, and  even  an  extremist,  who  believes 
in  Thomas  Jefferson's  dictum  made  in  1791: 
■We  prefer  war  in  all  cases  to  tribute  under 
any  form  and  to  any  people  whatever."  In 
short.  I  am  not  a  romanticist  who  believes 
that  good  always  automatically  conquers  evU 
any  more  than  I  believe  that  evil,  because 
of  its  dirty  and  foul  blows,  has  an  Invincible 
edge.  If  we  will  protect  ourselves  in  the 
clinches  and  slug  it  out  with  the  Devil,  we 
can  win. 

Speaking  of  the  Devil,  an  old  Spanish 
aphorism  is  pertinent:  "Tiie  Devil  knows 
more  by  reason  of  his  age  than  because  he 
is  a  demon."  While  the  passing  years  have 
not  given  me,  I  hope,  any  Satanic  tendencies, 
I  have  acquired  quite  an  experience  in  fight- 
ing a  variety  of  demons.  Among  them  have 
been  a  motley  crew  of  shady  characters. 
Latin  American  dictators,  and  Communists. 
Also,  as  chairman  of  the  New  York  City 
Anticrime  Committee,  crooks  in  general 
along  with  some  elite  gangsters  striving  for 
anonimity.  But,  even  these  latter,  when 
they  are  so  careless  as  to  wind  up  behind 
bars  are  socially  very  choosy— quite  high  hat; 
in  prison  they  look  down  on  the  Communists, 
who  may  be  their  fellow  tenants,  as  below  the 
salt  and  a  despicable  lot  with  whom  they 
will  have  no  truck. 

It  has  been  said  that  at  first  we  are  kids 
and  then  we  kid- ourselves.  Well  at  le.xst  on 
two  things  I  do  not  kid  myFclf: 

1.  For  many  years  I  have  declared  that  the 
gravest  issue  f:w;ing  hiunanity  Is  not  nuclear 
warfare  and  all  the  horrible  death-dealing 
weapons  srience  has  produced;  che  Insidious 
dangers  of  infiation;  budgetary  and  balance- 
of-payments  deficits;  the  undermining  cf 
the  private  enterprise  system:  nor  even  the 
gradual  erosion  of  our  freedoms.  Nor  Is  it 
aggression  and  the  threats  thereof-  or 
socialism  which  inevitably  leads  to  some  form 
of  totalit;\rlanism.  usuallv  communism  in 
our  day.  No.  The  major  threat  to  mankind 
Is  the  breakdown  in  morality  everywhere, 
including  goverrmient.  where  morality,  like 
memory,  seems  to  fade  with  the  passage  of 
time.  I  further  hold  that  the  worst  of  all 
immoralities  is  communism. 

2.  I  have  reiterated  time  and  again  that 
while  I  hoped  to  live  out  mv  life  in  relative 
tranquillity,  due  to  the  twin  evils  of  im- 
morality and  communism.  I  was  sorry  for 
my  children  and  much  sorrfer  for  my  grand- 
children. Now,  these  malevolent  forces  have 
expanded  and  spread  so  rapidly  that  I  no 
longer  am  sure  that  my  declining  years  will 
be  unperturbed  and  peaceful. 

It  is  rash  for  a  layman  to  dive  into  the 
subject  of  morals,  which  even  in  ecclesiastical 
hands  can  be  very  dreary.  Also,  morals  vary 
widely  according  to  time  and  place.  A  mul- 
tiplicity  of   wives   is   highly   respectable   in 
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some  parts  but  not  in  othere — at  least  not 
legally.  As  the  Duchess  said  to  Alice:  "Tut, 
tut,  chUd,  everything's  got  a  moral,  if  you 
can  only  find  it." 

I  shall  not  now  try  to  find  and  comment 
on  generally  accepted  morals  or  flagrant  im- 
moralities. Most  of  us  know  what  are  good 
morals  even  If  we  don't  always  practice  them 
assiduously.  Instead,  I  shall  point  to  a  few 
random  governmental  actions  and  influence 
which  are  viewed  widely  with  little  or  no 
criticism,  but  which  I  believe  to  be  measur- 
ably immoral  because  they  lirirm  tl  e  whole 
community,  individually  and  collectively. 

1.  Every  responsible  citizen  Is  for  the  maxi- 
mum possible  equality  of  opport\inity.  But, 
to  equate  freedom  and  equality  recently  has 
become  a  popular  pastime,  especiallv  by  a 
galaxy  of  demagogs.  This  never  can  be 
done  and  to  attempt  to  do  so  Is  silly,  because 
given  full  equality,  men  stagnate,  whereas 
given  liberty  they  soon  become  unequal,  ener- 
getic and  progressive;  incentives  take  hold; 
hard  work  replaces  featherbedding;  sciences 
technology  and  the  arts  advance;  income  be- 
comes proportionate  to  production,  and  hon- 
esty is  self-imposed  until  it  becomes  almost 
automatic  as  one  sure-fire  essential  for  suc- 
cess. All  of  which  make  for  the  spiritual  and 
material  well-being  of  the  publi,-  under  the 
capitalist   system. 

2.  Government  is  immoral  when  by  exces- 
sive and  discriminatory  taxes  and  spending 
coupled  with  an  autocratic  and  large  bu- 
reaucracy, it  claims  to  create  "economic 
growth."  Actually,  it  does  no  such  thin?,  but 
on  the  contrary,  robs  Pe'cr  to  pay  Paul,  ham- 
pers or  destroys  free,  private,  oompetitive  en- 
terprise which  gives  men  the  opportunity  to 
develop  their  individual  poteatialities.  Un- 
der a  paternalistic  and  centmlized  govern- 
ment, men  in  all  walks  of  life  and  of  every 
calling  Increasingly  seek  aid  or  subsidies  from 
the  biu-eaucratic  power:  the  inappropriate 
and  indelicate,  or  even  outright  corruption 
seep  in  at  all  levels  of  society;  pride  of  crafts- 
manship degenerates;  people  wKint  something 
for  nothing  and  "Give  Me  Liberty  or  Give  Me 
Death"  is  reduced  to  a  simple  "gimme." 

I  do  not  consider  it  ethical  for  any  govern- 
ment— such  as  we  have  expejienced  in  the 
United  States  of  America  over  the  last  three 
decades— to  resort  to  the  womout  and  dis- 
credited ideas  of  a  welfare  state;  i.e..  in  a 
word  socialism,  which  the  famous  ex-social- 
ist. Max  Eastman,  characterized  as  the  "flop 
of  the  century." 

3.  Washington  should  not  cover  its  con- 
fusion, lack  of  knowledge  anfl  blunders  by 
employing  thousands  of  "public  relations  ex- 
perts and  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  to  write  and  feed  seU-serv- 
Ing  stories,  or  enervating  myths  to  the  public, 
whose  complacency  in  the  face  of  serious 
problems  too  often  flows  from  this  tvpe  seda- 
tion known  as  managed  news.  "This  is  a 
prime  example  of  kidding  ourselves. 

4.  Even  our  language  under  this  process 
Is  distorted.  "A  curbstone  guess"  is  digni- 
fied as  "a  calculated  risk."  "Human  rights" 
are  described  as  being  far  superior  to  and  in 
c»nflict  with  "property  rights,"  when  in  fact 
without  "property  rights"  there  can  be  no 
other  "rights,"  human  or  otherwise.  Only 
freemen,  and  never  slaves,  have  "propertv 
rights."  '       ' 

5.  Our  farmers  are  called  independent  al- 
though the  Federal  Government  tells  them 
what  and  how  much  to  produce,  in  what 
fields  to  plant,  and  determines  their  Income. 
If  they  disobey  they  are  fined  and  even  sent 
to  JaU.  In  the  end,  when  people  are  thus 
told  when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap  they 
will  lack  for  bread. 

6.  "Free  workers."  with  governmental 
sanctions  and  legislative  support,  are  com- 
pelled to  Join  a  union  and  pay  dues.  I  ques- 
tion the  ethics  of  this  sj^stem.  True,  a  union 
officer  misappropriating  funds  may  be 
brought  to  trial.  But  is  it  an  any  less  he- 
nous  immorality  for  labor  leaders  to  use  both 


the  power  of  their  unions  and  the  dues  for 
their  own  aggrandizement  and  to  back  poli- 
ticians and  policies  to  which,  as  individuals 
the  workers  are  Indifferent  or  even  opposed? 
The  few  transgressions  committed  or  lil 
censed  by  the  Government  itself,  which  I 
have  listed,  at  first  glance  may  appear  rela- 
tively insignificant:  but  they  alarm  me  be- 
cause not  only  do  they  harm  the  community 
and  therefore  are  immoral,  but  still  worse 
they:  (a)  typify  the  usages  which  have  de- 
stroyed nation  after  nation  through  all  his- 
tory; (b)  are  precisely  what  the  Communists 
try  to  mveigle  tis  into  doing  because  if  we 
comply  they  hope  to  take  over;  and  (c) 
weaken  the  United  States  of  America  do- 
mestically and  thereby  expose  the  country 
to  conquest,  at  least  by  alien  ideas  and 
eventually  militarily  from  abroad. 

The  Hammurabi  code  promulgated  earlier 
than  2,000  B.C.  by  imposing  controls  over 
wages,  prices,  production,  consumption  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  economy,  wrecked  Baby- 
lonia. Governmental  extravagance  and  a 
bloated  bureaucracy  killed  individual  initia- 
tive and  led  to  the  fall  of  ancient  Greece 
A  planned  economy  of  state  maintenance 
for  the  slothful  and  excessive  taxation 
brought  the  collapse  of  the  later  Roman 
Empire  and  regression  of  a  civilized  society 
into  the  Dark  Ages.  The  welfare  state  of 
the  Incas  became  so  delibitated  as  to  be- 
come easy  prey  for  Plzarro  and  his  Conquis- 
tadores.  In  its  turn,  the  great  Spanish  Em- 
pire broken  when  the  throne  so  regimented 
every  activity  that  no  one  could  earn  a 
living  except  by  being  a  public  employee,  a 
priest,  or  a  sailor.  So  Portugal,  In  its  day 
the  richest  empire  In  the  Western  World' 
disintegrated.  For  the  same  reasons  the 
British  Empire  is  now  dissolving  before  otir 
eyes.  God  forbid  that  the  United  States 
of  America  follow  any  further  dovra  these 
disastrous  trails  than  it  already  has. 

The  details  of  recorded  history  may  be 
full  of  falsehoods,  Just  as  romance  is  of 
trutlis.  But  it's  broad  movements  over  long 
periods  of  time  prove  that  only  nations  com- 
mitted to  the  principles  of  Individual  initia- 
tive and  ownership  of  property  have  risen 
above  penury,  produced  science,  art  and 
literature  and  promoted  the  general  wel- 
fare. Moreover,  no  major  civilization  ever 
perished  primarily  because  it  was  murdered 
by  an  external  enemy.  In  each  case,  the  vic- 
tim first  was  weakened  by  its  own  Internal 
measures;  in  effect,  It  really  committed 
suicide. 

We  must  heed  these  cruel  lessons  of  the 
past  lest  we  be  condemned  to  live  them 
again. 

Amidst  all  of  the  confusions  and  stirprises 
of  the  modern  world,  a  hangup  blunder  may 
work  out  well — but  only  very  rarelv  and  by 
accident — after  all  there  was  the  filer,  "One- 
Way  Corrigan"— who  took  off  for  California 
but  landed  in  Europe.  However,  some  of  my 
less  than  favorite  orators  in  the  U.N.  seem 
to  feel  that  by  following  the  absurd,  better 
results  will  ensue  than  from  logic.  For  In- 
stance, they  denounce  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Belgiimi  for  humanely  rescuing 
hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  black  and 
white  hostages  from  the  Congo,  in  the  face  of 
an  official  report  to  the  U.N.  that  "Witnesses 
attended  scenes  in  which  victims  were  dis- 
membered, disembowelled,  and  the  heart 
later  used  for  a  ritual  food." 

Thus  do  Moscow,  Peiping,  Belgrade,  and 
other  Commimist  capitals  make  common 
cause  with  savages  and  cannibals. 

As  Talleyrand  said  of  the  trial  of  the  Duke 
of  Engheln:  "This  Is  not  merely  a  crime  It 
is  much  worse;  it  is  an  Lmbecility." 

Those  words  about  size  up  the  Commimist 
conspiracy.  It  is  not  merely  a  gross  im- 
morality and  a  crime,  but  an  imbecility. 
Communism  while  pretending  to  march 
toward  progress  actually  Is  a  reversion  to  a 
primitive  system  of  tribal  life  and  the  morals 
of  the  ant  heap.  Never  In  the  many  times  it 
has   been  tried   through   all   history  has   It 
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benefited  either  its  subjects  or  humanity. 
Basically,  it  Is  stupid  in  its  Impracticability 
and  evil  In  Ideology,  perfomiance,  and  effect. 

Its  system  of  government  and  way  of  life 
have  been  one  long  record  of  blimders,  de- 
pravity and  atrocities.  Under  this  obscene 
conspiracy,  there  have  been  conamitted  every 
known  crime;  broken  promises  and  treaties, 
:ies  heaped  on  lies,  thefts  and  torttires  and 
individual  and  mass  murders. 

Yet  in  our  epoch,  because  of  mankind's  ig- 
norance, apathy  and  unwUlingness  to  think, 
communism  has  grown  in  less  than  50  years 
to  its  present  size,  htige  power  and  vast 
wealth. 

By  their  Iniquitous  but  shirewd  intrigues, 
the  Communists  have  contributed  measure- 
ably  to  the  civilized  nations  weakening  them- 
selves. They  have  subverted  the  United 
States  of  America  and  other  countries  Into 
iulopting  many  of  the  socialistic  regulations, 
regimentations  and  laws  which  have  been 
corroding  our  fundamental  freedoms. 

Aiding  this  hiige  conspiracy  have  been 
coimtless  innocent  although  well-intentioned 
sentimentalists  or  idealists.  Stalin  baptized 
These  groups  as  "useful  Idiots."  Even  the 
Chah-man  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  in  the 
State  Department  has  advocated  in  writing 
what  Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall,  of  Maryland, 
called  an  amazing  plea  for  the  destruction 
of  our  national  sovereignty  and  our  exist- 
ence as  a  nation. 

Starting  from  practically  zero  in  1917,  the 
Communists  have  come  to  control  about  one- 
third  of  the  earth's  surface.  Since  1946  they 
have  been  taking  over  and  enslaving  peoples 
at  the  rate  of  7.000  per  hour — nUnd 
you  per  hour — not  per  day  or  week. 
This  paradox,  that  an  absurd  and  cruel  fail- 
ure opposed  to  all  logic  should  spread  to  the 
degree  it  has,  Justifies,  I  believe,  my  conten- 
tion that  communism  Is  the  worst  of  all  im- 
moralities. 

An  essential  ingredient  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  at  all  times  has  been  to  humiliate 
and  weaken  the  United  Stetes  of  America, 
causing  It  to  lose  the  respect  of  the  world  and 
to  suffer  ridicule  as  a  rather  cowardly  "paper 
tiger."  Beyond  the  many  serious  incidents 
such  as  in  Korea  where  somewhere  between 
5,000  and  6,000  of  our  boys  taken  prisoners 
were  brutally  murdered,  there  have  been 
the  Berlin  Wall,  Vietnam,  and  Cuba.  More- 
over, the  Conamles.  like  the  bongo  drummers, 
keep  up  an  Incessant  rat-a-tat-tat  of  both 
minor  and  major  annoyances  and  worse,  to 
embarrass  our  Government. 

It  has  become  an  international  sport^al- 
most  a  monthly  occtirrence  for  mobs  inspired 
by  the  local  governments  to  storm  and  virtu- 
ally wreck  our  Embassies  and  other  estab- 
lishments abroad.  The  Kremlin  a  few 
months  ago  set  up  a  so-called  solidarity  fund 
with  $100  million  to  finance  student  agita- 
tions, riots,  and  insurrections  throughout  the 
Americas.  To  these  ends.  Castro's  Cuba  is 
serving  as  an  educational  center  and  sort  of 
clearinghouse.  Eight  thousand  students 
from  all  over  this  hemisphere  already  have 
been  trained  in  these  subversion  schools. 
While  serving  as  Ambassador  in  Argentina, 
then  under  the  police  state  dictatorship  of 
Peron,  I  told  a  true  story  of  an  Ambassador 
who  appealed  to  the  Foreign  Minister  for 
protection  of  his  Embassy  building.  When 
the  latter  offered  to  send  more  police,  the 
Ambassador  begged:  "Don't  send  more  police, 
but  fewer  students."  Perhaps  the  antics  of 
a  very  small  niunber  of  students  in  Berkeley 
last  month  may  be  relevant. 

A  favorite  Communist  trick  Is  to  kidnap 
U.S.  citizens,  including  our  military.  Our 
"no  win"  policies  have  prevented  effective 
protests  being  made  in  these  cases  by  Wash- 
ington. The  State  Department  has  jettisoned 
an  1860  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  that 
"the  great  object  and  duty  of  government 
Is  •  •  •  the  protection  of  the  lives,  liberty, 
and  property  of  the  people  •  •  •  whether 
abroad  or  at  home  *  •  •  and  any  government 


falling  In  the  object  of  the  performance  of 
the  duty  Is  not  worth  preserving." 

My  personal  experience  has  taught  me  that 
the  sole  thing  Commtuilsts  respect  Is  ef- 
fective strength  greater  than  their  own.  Ac- 
cordingly, Moscow  knows  that  for  Its  con- 
quest of  the  world,  the  United  States  of 
America  first  must  be  encircled  and  defeated, 
preferably  from  within.  The  Communists 
prefer  to  resort  to  armed  conflict  only  as  an 
extreme  measure,  when  and  if  they  are  con- 
vinced they  can  win  an  easy  victory.  But 
the  encirclement  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  taking  place  exactly  as  per  Len- 
in's specifications.  Eastern  Em-ope,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Asia,  and  Africa  either  have  fallen, 
or  are  in  danger  of  doing  so.  But  the  grav- 
est threat  to  the  security  of  our  country  lies 
in  the  Communist  infiltration,  espionage 
and  insurrection  throughout  the  Western 
aemisphere  and  particularly  In  Cuba. 

For  a  time  the  U.S.  public  was  wrought 
up  at  the  thought  of  a  Communist  bastion 
on  that  island,  only  90  miles  off  ovir  shores. 
Latterly,  however,  due  either  to  the  indif- 
ference of  our  leaders  or  their  tinwillingness 
to  face  and  give  the  public  the  facts,  this 
Cuban  menace,  despite  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and 
the  October  22,  1962,  missile  confrontation, 
has  been  lost  In  the  shuffle  of  world  events 
and  pushed  off  the  front  pages,  radio,  and 
TV  by  Vietnam,  the  Congo,  and  other  far- 
away trouble  spots. 

I  am  compelled  to  say  the  meanest  thing 
that  can  be  said,  "I  told  you  so,"  because 
several  times  in  respect  to  the  growth  of 
communism  throughout  Latin  America  I 
have  issued  the  strongest  warnings,  only  to 
have  them  ignored.  In  1945  1  told  about 
Peron  along  with  his  anti-U.S.  attitude,  as 
he  collaborated  with  the  Communists.  In 
1952  I  spoke  out  against  the  Guatemalan 
Communist  regime  of  Arbenz  and  the  Marx- 
ist one  in  Bolivia.  Finally,  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half  before  Ftdel  Castro  came  down 
from  the  hills  on  January  1,  1959,  to  take 
over  in  Cuba,  I  warned  that  our  then  poli- 
cies would  lead  to  chaos  and  communism  on 
that  Island.  I  alerted  the  State  Depart- 
ment 6  months  before  the  tragic  Bay  of 
Pigs  defeat  that,  as  then  planned,  It  would 
fail.  Far  In  advance  of  the  October  22,  1962, 
confrontation,  I  declared  publicly  that  there 
were  missiles  on  the  Island  of  Cuba.  ' 

Frankly,  I  am  tired  of  being  a  Cassandra 
and  only  recite  these  facts  becaixse  I  am  con- 
vinced that  my  sources  of  Information  are 
Just  as  accurate  now  as  they  were  before. 
I  am  convinced  there  still  are  many  mis- 
siles, at  least  of  short  and  Intemiedlato 
range,  hidden  on  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  that 
there  are  submarine  bases  or  i>ens.  including 
those  In  underground  caves  ojjenlng  on  the 
surrounding  waters. 

King  PhUllp  of  Spain  said:  "He  who  con- 
trols Cuba  controls  the  Americas."  President 
Jefferson  expressed  the  same  thought,  as 
did  our  own  famous  strategist.  Admiral  Ma- 
han.  when  he  declared  the  Carrlbean  was 
vital  for  the  defense  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Therefore,  I  make  so  bold  as  to  say  that 
unless  the  Communists  are  driven  jut  of 
Cuba,  that  island,  vtnder  Moscow  and  Peiping 
direction,  more  than  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  will  continue  to  be  a  cancer  eating  out 
the  verj-  innards  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  Cubans  cannot  save  themselves:  they 
cannot  go  up  against  machineguns.  tanks, 
and  gas  unarmed.  Hence,  I  maintain  that 
the  only  way  to  drive  the  Conununists  (in- 
cluding Russian,  Chinese,  and  African 
troops)  out  Is  by  an  invasion  by  pwitriotlc 
Cubans,  supported  by  other  Latin  American 
contingents,  but  with  the  main  effort  and 
responsibility  falling  on  the  U.S.  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Corps,  and  Marines. 

If  we  will  take  this  positive  action  It  will 
show  that  we  mean  business  and  so  restore 
to  us  the  respect  of  other  nations  and  help 
galvanize  freemen  evMywhere  into  action  to 
regain   their   liberty.     The   encouragement 


thus  given  to  our  allies  In  southeast  *#<ft 
and  Africa  might  even  bring  victory  and  In- 
dependence to  them.  Many  neutralist  na- 
tions well  might  throw  out  their  Ki«mlln 
bosses  and  flock  to  o\ir  side  because  a  tosve 
ajQd  successfvil  action  In  Cuba  would  con- 
vince them  that  ours  was  the  winning  side. 

Never  before  has  the  United  States  of 
America  feared  to  fight  for  Justice  and  free- 
dom. Never  have  we  paid  tribute  as  In  the 
case  of  the  Cuban  prisoners  taken  at  the  Bay 
of  Pigs;  nor  ransom  to  baU  out  of  oax  citi- 
zens and  soldiers  frcwn  Communist  prison 
camps.  If  the  United  States  of  Amerk»t 
is  to  survive  it  is  high  time  to  stop  being 
timid  and  once  again  to  hold  cowardice  to 
be  utterly  Immoral. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  In  many  ways  1  have 
drav^n  a  gloomy  and  pessimistic  picture. 
Yet,  In  the  words  of  the  South  Pacific  song, 
I  remain  a  "cockeyed  optimist,"  provided 
the  United  States  of  America  returns  to  and 
stands  firmly  on  certain  unchanging  princi- 
ples, which  for  years  past  1  have  enunciated; 
I.e.,  whenever  I  could  get  anylxxly  to  listen 
to  me. 

I  have  maintained  that  foreign  policy  nec- 
essarily may  change  according  to  circum- 
stances, times,  and  place,  but  that  there  are 
certain  Immutable  principles  which  always 
must  outweigh  policy.    These  principles  are: 

1.  Respect  Is  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  ttx- 
elgn  relations.  Irrespective  of  every  other 
consideration  and  under  all  conditions,  the 
United  States  of  America  must  demand  and 
get  respect.  To  do  so  we  must  flrst  have 
self-respect  and  exact  from  our  own  and 
other  governments  respect  for  their  obliga- 
tions and  the  sanctity  of  agreements. 

2.  The  sole  reason  for  being  of  the  State 
Department  and  Foreign  Service  is  to  protect 
and  advance  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  If  ever  they 
should  become  illegitimate,  then  they  are 
unworthy  of  this  great  Nation  and  should 
not  be  supported. 

3.  Every  policy  and  action  must  be  moral. 
Leaving  ethics  to  one  side,  only  In  this  way 
will  we  win  and  hold  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect from  other  countries  which  are  so 
essential  for  a  solid  and  endvtrlng  amity 
between  peoples. 

4.  While  never  attempting  to  Impose  our 
way  of  life  or  form  of  Government,  our  Ideas 
or  even  our  moral  standards,  on  others,  we 
shovild  ourselves  stand  unswervingly  for  and 
practice  the  system  of  republican  con- 
stitutional, representative  government  laid 
down  for  us  by  the  Founding  Fathers  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

We  can  adhere  to  these  principles  and  help 
save  our  cU-iUzatlon  by  following  the  pre- 
cepts set  forth  by  George  Washington  In  his 
Farewell  Address,  the  finest  statement  ever 
made  on  both  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 
If  with  moral  fiber  we  will  dedicate  ourselves 
to  doing  these  things  then,  with  God's  help, 
the  Umted  States  of  America  will  defeat 
communism  along  with  many  other  im- 
moral forces.  We  will  preserve  our  freedoms 
and  insure  peace  for  our  children  and  grand- 
children in.  if  not  the  best  of  all  worlds,  at 
least  in  a  much  better  one  than  the  present. 


Liberia  in  Perspectiye 
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Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
30.  1965.  the  Wilkes-Barre  Rotary  Club 
had  as  its  speaker  His  Excellency,  the 
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-    Ambassador  of  Liberia,  the  Honorable 
S.  Edward  Peal. 

I  was  most  happy  to  make  the  ar- 
rangements for  Ambassador  Peal's  ap- 
pearance in  my  hometown  on  that  date 
and  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  me  to 
learn  from  the  club's  president.  Attor- 
ney Joseph  Tomascik,  that  the  Ambas- 
sador's address  was  an  exceptionally  fine 
one  and  was  very  well  received  by  all 
the  members  of  the  club  and  guests  pres- 
ent on  that  occasion. 

In  fact,  President  Tomascik  thought 
so  well  of  the  Ambassador's  speech  that 
he  forwarded  a  copy  of  it  and  requested 
that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

After  reading  it,  I  certainly  agree  that 
it  should  receive  wider  circulation  and 
it  should  be  of  particular  interest  to 
those  students  and  others  whose  atten- 
tion has  been  turned  in  recent  years  to 
the  new  and  emerging  nations  of  Africa 
and  their  problems  and  prc^rams  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  developments. 
As  part  of  my  remarks  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  in- 
clude the  excellent  address  of  Ambassa- 
dor Peal. 
Address  follows: 

TiiBKRTA  IN  Perspective 
(By  Ambassador  of  Liberia.  S.  Edward  Peal) 
Among  the  many  pleasant  surprises  which 
an  ambassador  on  assuming  his  duties  in 
your  Nation's  Capital  soon  discovers  Is  the 
multiplicity  of  opportunities  available  to 
him  to  travel  around  the  country  to  address 
audiences.  In  a  manner  this  eagerness  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  to  hear  the 
story  of  other  peoples  and  In  doing  so  to  ob- 
tain an  understanding  of  all  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion is  deeply  rooted  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  free  speech.  It  is  an  attitude  which 
amply  conforms  to  one  of  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  an  ambassador's  mission — to  get  to 
know  as  much  as  possible  about  the  host 
country  and  Its  citizens,  as  he  endeavors  at 
the  same  time  to  explain  the  policies  of  his 
Government  and  the  traditions  of  his  own 
land  and  people. 

This  healthy  curiosity  which  happily  char- 
acterizes the  American  public  deserves  there- 
fore instant  and  grateful  recognition  from 
me. 

But  in  a  special  sense  this  should  be  wel- 
come to  African  Ambassadors.  What  little 
Is  known  of  our  continent  was  told  until 
recently  by  foreigners,  usually  of  another 
race,  for  motives  which  have  not  always 
been  either  honorable  or  wholesome. 

No  other  continent  has  suffered  so  much 
from  stories  told  with  such  flippancy  as  to 
make  it  clear  that  mockery  was  their  only 
purpose.  No  other  people  have  had  to  carry 
such  a  crxishlng  weight  of  distortions  and 
untruths — so  that  at  times  In  their  agony 
they  have  been  tempted  to  cry  out  "To  the 
torch"  with  every  word  written  in  the  past 
about  Africa..  Thus  any  African  must  react 
with  unusual  appreciation  not  only  to  the 
fact  that  Americans  want  to  heeir  about  his 
continent  but  more  especially  that  they 
should  prefer  to  have  that  story  told  by 
Africans  themselves. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  Immodest,  I  ven- 
ture to  claim  this  afternoon  that  no  African 
IS  better  qualified  to  begin  to  tell  that  story 
than  a  Llberlan  whose  roots  while  reaching 
deep  into  American  history  are  also  firmly 
planted  in  Africa  and  who  draws  Inspiration 

and   sustenance   from   all   things    African 

pure,  proud  and  groping. 

That  is  why  I  am  grateful  for  the  invita- 
tion extended  me  through  Congressman 
Flood  to  address  you  today.  Indeed  I  am 
glad  to  be  among  you,  to  share  In  your  fel- 
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lowship  and  the  reafarmation  of  the  Rotary 
faith  and  Ideal  which  have  caused  your  or- 
ganization to  be  held  In  high  esteem  around 
the  world  and  have  won  the  admiration  of 
all   progressive  people. 

May  I  also  say  that  the  joy  I  derive  from 
my  presence  here  today  springs  partly  from 
the  knowledge  that  from  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  this  great  State  came  much  of 
the  energy  which  has  made  America  a  land- 
mark of  human  progress  in  our  world.  By 
words  and  deeds  you  have  nurtured  the 
cause  of  freedom,  equality  and  justice  for 
all  men.  And  Liberia,  since  she  shares  your 
ideals,  will  ever  cherish  th«  bonds  which 
link  her  to  the  United  States. 

But  there  are  also  practical  reasons  for 
the  pleasure  any  Liberian  experiences  in 
visiting  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Bethle- 
hem Steel,  one  of  the  great  industrial  cor- 
porations of  this  Nation,  by  helping  to  de- 
velop the  iron  ore  resources  of  Liberia,  is 
making  a  substantial  contribution  to  our 
economic  progress.  As  more  and  more  of 
that  ore  pours  into  the  blast  furnaces  in  this 
State,  it  Is  but  natural  that  more  and  more 
Liberians  will  follow  with  interest  its  desti- 
nation and  thereby  come  to  know  a  little 
more  of  life  in  Pennsylvania. 

So  let  me  now  give  you  a  brief  description 
of  my  country,  and  tell  you  something  of  its 
history  and  the  motivation  of  our  people. 

Liberia  can  be  found  between  4 '/a"  and 
8i/2»  north  of  the  Equator. 

This  is  a  land  located  well  within  the 
tropical  belt  with  such  typical  features  as 
shallow  lagoons,  white  sand  beaches  and 
mangrove-covered  marshlands.  It  rises 
gently  from  the  shoreline  to  a  vast  un- 
dulating plateau.  2.000  feet  above  sea  level. 
It  is  laced  by  many  large  rivers,  tlu-eading 
through  savarmahs  and  heavy  evergreen 
forests.  This  forest  is  known  to  contain  235 
different  species  of  marketable  timber. 

There  are  two  seasons — the  dry  and  the 
rainy — and  an  average  temperature  of  about 
80°  F.  The  rainfall  varies  between  200 
inches  along  the  coast  to  about  66  Inches  in 
the  Interior,  with  a  very  high  degree  of 
humidity. 

Liberia  has  an  area  of  43,000  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  less  than  2  million, 
broken  down  according  to  some  ethnologists 
into  28  main  tribes  speaking  some  20  dif- 
ferent dialects.  English,  however.  Is  the 
official  language. 

The  founding  of  Liberia  goes  back  into  the 
history  of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  discuss  some 
of  the  lively  arguments  which  centered 
around  this  tragedy  in  human  relations. 

Here  was  a  people  living  in  what  was  said 
to  be  a  society  where  "all  men  are  bom  free" 
finding  it  necessary  to  leave  that  society  In 
search  of  freedom.  Many  in  this  audience 
are  well  aware  of  some  of  the  burning  issues 
raised  during  those  times  which  led  to  a 
bloody  civil  war,  some  of  the  aftermaths  of 
which,  have  lingered  on  much  longer  than 
Christian  charity  will  tolerate. 

Though  the  founding  of  Liberia  was  one 
of  the  solutions  experimented  with,  it  must 
be  said  with  great  emphasis  that  she  never 
found  herself  outside  the  many  manifesta- 
tions of  the  ugliness  of  slavery  until  nearly 
half  way  through  the  20th  century.  Out  of 
every  tragedy  something  good  may  be  sal- 
vaged. It  was  the  mighty  political  upheavals 
and  great  wars  that  ushered  la  an  increased 
sense  of  international  morality  which  made 
possible  Liberia's  acceptance  by  the  world 
community  and  enabled  her  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  her  striving  for  progress  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  mere  survival.  The  su- 
preme test  during  those  long  dark  years  was 
to  exist  fully  realizing  that  she  must  remain 
as  a  constant  symbol  of  faith  and  hope  to 
all  black  people. 

The  uniqueness  of  that  struggle  and  sur- 
vival will  never  lose  its  thrilling  meaning  in 
the    annals    of    human    endeavor.    Poverty 


and  its  handmaiden  deprivation  were  a  lone 
nightmare  but  the  challenge  had  to  be  met 
Thus,  when  the  President  of  Guinea,  Sekou 
Toure,  in  rallying  his  people  for  freedom 
said,  '  We  prefer  poverty  in  liberty  to  riches 
in  slavery,"  he  was  echoing  a  familiar  senti- 
ment because  long  ago  his  Liberian  brothers 
had  shown  the  way. 

What  other  satisfaction  could  we  Liberians 
want  for  having  kept  the  faith  than  this 
defliant  demonstration  of  the  aspirations  of 
all  Africans. 

That  was  the  background  against  which 
Liberia  was  founded  in  1822  by  "88  free  men 
and  women  of  color'  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society. 

Among  the  moving  spirits  of  this  society 
were  such  distinguished  Americans  as  Bu- 
shrod  Washington,  a  cousin  of  your  first 
Resident.  George  Washington.  Francis  Scott 
Key.  author  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner  ' 
Robert  Findley  and  Elijah  Caldwell 

Administratively,  Liberia  is  divided  into 
nme  counties  and  three  territories  with  a 
system  of  government  based  mainly  on  Amer- 
ican institutions. 

An  important  development  on  the  world 
scene  today  is  the  determination  of  peoples 
heretofore  denied  equality  and  justice  to  as- 
sert their  rights  and  make  their  fuU  con- 
tribution to  progress.  Such  assertions  are 
heard  wherever  denials  in  any  form  are  prac- 
ticed.   And  so  it  ought  to  be. 

But  let  me  say  what  a  consolation  it  is  if 
where  such  struggles  are  taking  place  there 
can  be  found  men  sharing  ideals  in  which  we 
believe.  For  so  long  as  this  pertains,  we  can 
have  less  fear  of  the  outcome. 

Thus,  if  some  of  the  social  and  economic 
changes  in  this  mighty  country  can  com- 
mand a  consensus  among  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  it  is  because  they  continue  to 
operate  within  the  broad  spectrum  of  Ameri- 
can traditions,  sustained  by  ideals  in  which 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  leadership 
in  such  struggles  have  never  lost  faith. 

Changes  of  a  vast  nature  are  taking  place 
in  Africa.  It  is  good  to  know  that  many  of 
those  involved  in  these  changes  have  an  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  orientation  along 
American  principles. 

This  has  been  Liberia's  role  In  an  Africa 
coming  into  the  fullness  of  freedom  and 
building  for  a  futiare.  Drawing  upon  an  ex- 
perience profoundly  influenced  by  long  as- 
sociation with  America  and  buttressed  by  in- 
stitutions whose  strength  has  been  fed  by 
ideals  shared  with  America,  Liberia  wished 
to  make  a  constructive  contribution  to  an 
Africa  grappling  with  the  problems  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development. 

What  are  some  of  the  preoccupations  of 
Africa  today? 

First  and  foremost  is  the  complete  com- 
mitment to  the  eradication  of  every  form  of 
injustice  from  the  continent.  Speaking  with 
one  voice,  we  say  that  denial  of  human 
rights  is  indefensible  and  that  any  form  of 
colonialism  in  Africa  Is  intolerable  to  the 
independent  States  in  Africa. 

Let  me  therefore  remind  you  of  Liberia's 
initiative  at  the  United  Nations  In  focusing 
world  attention  on  apartheid  in  South  Africa 
and  on  Portuguese  colonialism. 

No  other  recognition  for  this  record  is 
needed  than  to  say  that  Liberia  was  proposed 
by  all  the  African  States  for  election  to  the 
Security  Council  and  was  thus  the  first  to 
represent  Africa  on  that  Council  south  of  the 
Sahara. 

Similarly.  Lf  the  case  on  South-West  Africa 
Is  fast  reaching  the  stage  of  determination 
at  the  International  Court  of  Justice  at  The 
Hague,  where  it  is  hoped  justice  wlU  be  given 
to  the  people  of  this  African  nation,  It  Is  be- 
cause of  Liberia's  leadership  in  pressing  the 
contentious  proceedings,  acclaimed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  other  African  States,  against 
South  Africa. 

Another  preoccupation  of  Africa  Is  unity. 
No  doubt  you  have  read  of  the  many  efforts 
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to  achieve  this  objective.  In  this  respect 
no  African  leader  has  striven  harder  and 
longer  tlian  President  Tubman  of  Liberia. 
Soon  after  Africa  began  to  win  freedom  and 
.■sovereignty  President  Tubman  Issued  a  call 
to  all  African  leaders,  promulgating  certain 
basic  principles  for  the  achievement  of  unity 
:,nd  cooperation.  In  many  ways  differing 
irom  the  catch-all  phrases  and  glib  political 
=.ogans  these  principles  came  to  represent  In 
the  hard  light  of  reality  and  experience  the 
course  which  prudence  and  wisdom  con- 
firmed. 

Beginning  from  the  premise  that  success 
!3  more  quickly  achieved  In  those  areas 
where  agreement  is  easier  to  come  by  and 
I  he  immediate  needs  are  greatest,  Liberia  has 
i.ever  tired  of  impressing  her  sister  States 
in  Africa  with  the  best  methods  for  working 
out  relations  among  them.  Its  reward  was 
achieved  at  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  In  1963 
v.hen  the  Charter  for  the  Organization  of 
.■African  Unity  was  adopted,  embodying  the 
principles  which  had  first  been  put  forward 
hy  Liberia  in  an  Extraordinary  Gazette  in 
1959,  then  again  at  the  Sanlquelle  summit 
conference  later  in  July  of  that  year  between 
Ghana,  Guinea,  and  Liberia  and.  a  third  tUne 
:it  the  first  Conference  of  Independent 
.\frican  States  at  Monrovia  In  1961. 

Let  me  say  here  that  it  has  ben  a  strange 
phenomenon  that  our  friends  in  this  coun- 
try should  have  been  slow  in  appreciating 
President  Tubman's  contribution  in  this  cri- 
tical area  of  African  progress,  although  the 
record  has  been  so  impressive.  Fortunately, 
the  reaction  among  African  leaders  has  not 
been  so  reserved. 

Shortly  after  these  momentous  develop- 
ments in  1959.  here  is  what  the  magazine 
Africa  Report  In  its  August  1959  issue  had 
to  say  in  assessing  President  Tubman's  role 
and  the  part  played  by  Liberia: 

"Member  States  of  the  African  bloc  rallied 
behind  Algerian  nationalists  this  month  In 
a  special  5-day  meeting  at  Monrovia,  Liberia. 

"The  officially  sponsored  Monrovia  confer- 
ence was  the  latest  in  a  series  of  history- 
making  political  and  diplomatic  meetings 
held  by  Africans  on  African  soil,  all  designed 
broadly  to  foster  African  unity." 

Tracing  some  of  the  steps  along  the  path 
of  unity,  this  reporter  concluded: 

"This  month,  with  nine  national  flags  fly- 
ing over  the  Monrovia  capital  alongside  the 
banner  of  the  rebel  Algerian  government. 
Tubman's  poised  entry  Into  the  pan-African 
scene  was  complete." 

That  Is  why  throughout  Africa  today. 
President  Tubman  is  so  widely  acclaimed,  a 
typical  example  being  these  words  of  wel- 
come addressed  to  him  by  the  President  of 
Gabon  when  he  visited  that  State: 

"W^e  are  proud  to  welcome  you  as  head  of 
a  country  whose  democratic  Institutions  and 
steps  toward  economic  and  social  progress 
constitute  an  example  for  us  and  for  many 
others." 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  African 
Development  Bank  with  headquarters  at 
Abijan.  the  Ivory  Coast,  of  which  all  African 
independent  States  are  members,  was  first 
conceived  In  Monrovia  and  vigorously  pro- 
moted into  reality  by  Liberia. 

Or  consider  his  posture  on  the  issue  of  war 
and  peace.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  call 
on  world  leaders  to  commit  themselves  as  a 
matter  of  principle  to  a  no-war  pledge. 

Also,  fast  gaining  acceptance  are  Liberia's 
recommendations  regarding  the  settlement 
of  boundary  disputes  and  mediation  and 
conciliation  among  states. 

What  objective  person  would  not  stand 
in  admiration  at  such  a  broad  and  construc- 
tive approach  to  crucial  world  and  African 
problems? 

But  these  contributions  would  have  been 
unlikely  had  not  the  policies  and  commit- 
ments of  Liberia  as  a  Nation  been  guided  by 
the  best  traditions  of  a  free  society. 


So  let  me  ask  you  to  dismiss  at  once  the 
myths  you  have  read  about  Liberia.  To  un- 
derstand Liberia  and  appreciate  her  value, 
as  with  most  sitiiatlons.  she  must  be  placed 
in  the  correct  perspective  in  the  struggle  of 
man.  the  black  man,  for  freedom,  human  dig- 
nity, and  equality.  These  myths  I  should 
mention  were  part  and  parcel  of  that  strug- 
gle and  those  times.  Let  Liberia  be  judged 
only  by  her  record. 

In  economic  and  social  development 
Liberia  is  emphasizing  the  free  Initiative  of 
man,  and  no  Liberian  has  done  more  in 
bringing  that  into  full  realization  than 
President  Tubman.  On  assuming  office  In 
1944,  he  enunciated  the  oi>en-door  policy 
whereby  foreign  capital  and  skill  would  be 
Invited  to  help  develop  the  natural  resoiuces 
of  the  country.  The  response  has  been  good 
especially  among  business  people  In  this 
country.  Let  them  continue  to  look  to 
Liberia  as  a  fruitfiU  field  for  their  Invest- 
ment. It  has  been  profitable  for  them  and  us 
and  we  Intend  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Where  a  few  years  ago,  there  were  some 
doubts  about  the  viability  of  the  country, 
a  modern  society  is  now  making  an  historic 
Impact.  Rubber,  once  the  main  export  of 
the  country,  has  yielded  first  place  to  Iron 
ore,  which  is  said  to  have  the  richest  fer- 
rous content  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Our  economy  Is  being  diversified  and  our 
people  now  look  to  the  future  with  increased 
confidence. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  words  of  President 
Senghor  of  Senegal  for  a  present-day  de- 
scription of  Liberia,  given  In  the  preface  of 
a  recent  book  by  Lawrence  Marlnelll.  entitled 
"The  New  Liberia,"  and  published  by  Praeger. 
I  commend  this  well-written  study  to  those 
of  you  who  may  wish  to  know  more  about 
my  country.    Senghor  said: 

"To  appraise  President  Tubman's  grand 
design  we  must  recall  what  Liberia  was  when 
he  was  first  Inaugurated  In  January 
1944.  •  •  »  The  situation  of  Uberia  was 
that  of  a  particularly  vmderdeveloi>ed 
African  country.  It  had  not  been  colonized 
by  a  great  power,  but  by  philanthropic  en- 
deavors with  more  good  will  than  technical 
or  financial  means.  The  moral  devastations 
that  came  with  the  breakup  of  traditional 
societies  were  the  most  terrible  •  •  •  but 
there  is  happily  a  positive  aspect:  the  eco- 
nomic infrastructure.  Industrial  cultures, 
schools,  hospitals,  and,  above  all,  the  modern 
spirit.  •  •  •  From  these  positive  assets  Li- 
beria had  scarcely  benefited  before  1949  •  •  • 
after  all  what  could  several  thousand  Im- 
poverished Americo-Llberians  do?  Very 
little — unless  there  appeared  among  them  a 
great  politician  with  a  grand  design  offering 
them  reasons  for  living^  and,  above  all,  for 
action,  William  Tubman  was  going  to  revo- 
lutionize Liberia  and  give  it  not  only  a 
modern  Ideal  but  modern  means  to  achieve 
it. 

"The  most  positive  result  of  these  activi- 
ties is — I  have  witnessed  It  myself — there  are 
no  longer  Americo-Llberians  or  natives. 
There  is  a  Liberian  nation  to  which  all  Its 
citizens  are  proud  to  belong. 

"William  Tubman  •  •  •  open  door  is  not 
the  transposition  pure  and  simple  of  liberal 
capitalism.  •  •  •  The  development  of  re- 
resources  on  a  cooperative  basis  presupposes 
concerted  and  flexible  planning.  •  •  •  To- 
day one  can  measure  the  positive  results  of 
this  policy  of  economic  expansion. 

"Thus  do  we  view  William  Tubman. 
Leader  of  his  people,  founder  of  the  Li- 
berian nation  and  creator  of  Its  modern 
economy  he  has  done  more  alone  than  all 
his  predecessors  did  together.  We  do  not 
smile  at  Liberia  the  way  we  did  before  1944. 
Today  Tubman  Is  among  the  African  heads 
of  state  who  are  most  listened  to,  most  re- 
spected." 

I  hope  these  words  of  a  world-known 
African    statesman,    poet,   and   writer,   will 


help  to  lay  to  rest  for  all  times  the  myths 
about  Liberia. 

Finally,  let  me  say  how  much  Liberia 
takes  pride  In  her  friendship  and  cooperation 
with  the  United  States.  But  like  most 
things  if  friendship  is  to  remain  fruitful  and 
mutually  beneficial,  one  mtist  never  become 
too  complacent  about  It.  A  friendship  that 
Is  allowed  to  t\irn  stale  Is  soon  lost;  a  friend- 
ship that  falls  to  find  new  sources  of  pleas- 
ure and  enrichment  wUl  not  last.  There 
are  so  many  things  In  so  many  areas  in 
whiich  Liberians  and  Americans  can  cooper- 
ate effectively  to  strengthen  their  democra- 
cies and  make  our  world  happy  for  all  peoples. 
There  Is  a  rotary  club  In  Monrovia.  How 
splendid  It  will  be  If  you  will  begin  as  of 
xu>w  to  search  out  with  that  club  some  of  the 
avenues  along  which  our  two  peoples  can 
explore  the  possibilities  of  making  our  friend- 
ship more  responsive  to  the  needs  and  aspi- 
rations which  we  share. 


Ambassador  Stevenson  To  Receive  Elea- 
nor RooseTelt  Political  and  Public 
Service  Memorial  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or   HEW    TOllK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AITVES 
Monday.  April  5,  1965 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson,  our  distinguished  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  has  been  selected  to 
receive  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Political 
and  Public  Service  Memorial  Award  for 
1965.  The  Ambassador  has  received 
many  well-deserved  honors  during  his 
years  of  outstanding  public  service.  This 
particular  honor,  though,  carries  with  It  a 
special  significance.  It  is  given  annually 
in  memory  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  to  that 
person  who  best  exemplifies  her  spirit. 

The  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Political  and 
Public  Senice  Memorial  Award  was  con- 
ceived by  a  group  of  her  friends  as  a  fit- 
ting and  lasting  memorial  shortly  after 
her  death  in  1962.  They  formed  an  inde- 
pendent award  committee  consisting  of 
the  following  distinguished  citizens: 
John  J.  B.  Shea,  Francis  W.  H.  Adams, 
Richard  A.  Brown,  Eugene  Callender, 
Stephen  R.  Currier,  Irving  M.  Engel, 
Arnold  L.  Fein,  Abraham  Felnberg, 
Thomas  K.  Pinletter.  Eleanor  Clark 
French,  Uoyd  K.  Garrison,  Mrs.  Louis  A. 
Gimbel,  Jr.,  Milton  A.  Gordon.  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Hirshon,  Thomas  R.  Jones,  Mrs. 
Robert  Kintner,  Arthur  B.  Krim,  Orin 
Lehman,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Norman,  Frede- 
rick W.  Richmond,  Curtis  Roosevelt. 
William  P.  Ryan,  Dore  Schary,  James  H. 
ScHEUER,  Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  R.  Peter 
Straus,  Telford  Taylor,  Robert  Wechsler. 
In  1963,  the  award  committee  made  its 
first  presentation  to  Lloyd  K.  Garrison, 
and  In  1964  selected  Anna  Rosenberg 
Hoffman  as  the  award  recipient. 

This  year,  the  award  committee  unan- 
imously chose  Adlai  Stevenson  to  receive 
the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Political  and  Pub- 
lic Service  Memorial  Award.  The  fol- 
lowing essay,  written  by  Dore  Schary, 
beautifully  expresses  the  intent  of  the 
committee  In  choosing  an  annual  recipi- 
ent for  this  imique  award. 
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Mrs.  R.  :  Politician 
•  All  of  us  who  loved  Eaeanor  Roosevelt 
have  spoken  and  written  at  length  about 
her  devotion  to  caxises  of  good  and  welfare. 
Her  labors  on  behalf  of  the  conquering  of 
diseases;  her  fight  for  better  educational  op- 
portunity; her  steadfastness  in  the  field  of 
civil  liberties;  her  intolerance  toward  inade- 
quate housing;  bigotry;  Industrial  discrimi- 
nation and  her  allegiance  to  the  humanities 
are  documented  for  all  to  see. 

Too  little  is  said  of  her  tough  capabilities 
as  a  politician.  In  this  area  she  was  always 
surprising  the  opposition  who  were  con- 
stantly misinterpreting  her  massive  benevo- 
lence as  a  sign  of  political  naivete  or  igno- 
rance. 

Her  performance  as  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  and  her  contribution  to  the 
bill  of  human  rights  proved  her  compe- 
tence In  International  politics.  Her  will- 
ingness to  defy  the  less  astute  members  of 
her  own  party  Is  on  the  record.  She  has 
opposed  private  interests  or  Presidents  if 
need  be,  if  principle  was  being  sacrificed  for 
expediency. 

She  was  unremitting  in  pursing  principle, 
and  in  world  affairs  or  national  problems  or 
State  and  city  politics,  she  was  willing  to  pick 
up  the  lance  and  give  battle.  There  are  a 
number  of  unhorsed  opponents  who  bear  wit- 
ness to  her  skill  and  tenacity  as  a  combatant 
in  the  political  tournaments. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt's  favority  political  theme 
was  the  responsibility  of  each  citizen  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  affairs  of  his  government  at 
local.  State,  and  National  levels.  It  was  her 
contention  that  our  elected  officials  reflected 
the  Interest  and  devotion  of  the  electorate; 
that,  in  effect,  we  got  what  we  deserved  or 
earned. 

It  is  a  credo  that  all  members  of  every  re- 
form movement  should  repeat  each  day  as  a 
remainder  of  their  basic  obligation. 

There  was  with  the  sweet  smile  and  the  soft 
voice  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  an  iron  will  and  steely 
convictions  that  not  only  benefited  the 
Democratic  Party  but  could  remain  a  shin- 
ing inheritance  to  all  of  us  who  occasionally 
forget  that  principle  must  be  pursued  with- 
out considering  the  consequence. 

The  hand-illuminated  parchment 
plaque  being  presented  to  Ambassador 
Stevenson  contains  the  last  photograph 
taken  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  In  her  lifetime 
and  reads : 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  whose  devotion  to  and 
efforts  for  the  cause  of  good  government 
splendidly  reflect  those  ideals  and  principles 
which  dominated  the  mind  and  heart  of 
Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

The  award  will  be  presented  to  the 
Ambassador  at  a  dinner  on  April  12  at 
the  Hotel  Pierre  in  New  York,  sponsored 
by  the  New  York  Committee  for  Demo- 
cratic Voters,  the  citywide  reform  Demo- 
cratic movement.  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  major 
political  interest  in  the  last  years  of  her 
life. 


Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  Is  Bad 
Legislation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or        , 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5.  1965 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  eUgible 
Americans  should  have  the  right  to  vote, 
but  it  should  not  be  done  at  the  expense 


of  tearing  down  the  structure  of  state 
government.  There  are  three  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  that  affect  the  mat- 
ter of  voting.  The  first  Is  article  I,  sec- 
tion 2,  wliich  reads  as  follows : 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  Members  chosen  every  second  Year 
by  the  People  of  the  several  States  •  •  •  and 
the  Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
Qualifications  requisite  for  Blectors  of  the 
most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. 

The  next  one  is  amendment  15.  which 
has  this  to  say: 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude. 

Subsequently  amendment  17  was 
placed  in  the  Constitution  which  has  to 
do  with  the  direct  election  of  Senators 
and  says  this : 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  six  years;' 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures. 

The  two  constitutional  provisions,  one 
of  which  was  amendment  17.  which  came 
after  the  adoption  of  amendment  15, 
lodged  the  authority  in  the  States  to  set 
qualifications  \\'ith  respect  to  voting. 
Hysteria,  propaganda,  and  hasty  appeals 
for  action  do  not  change  the  effective- 
ness of  the  State  authority  with  respect 
to  voting  unless  the  qualifications  set  out 
by  the  State  would  discriminate  against 
segments  of  the  population  or  are  them- 
selves unreasonable.  Then  such  State 
provisions  would  be  subject  to  being  re- 
viewed as  to  their  constitutionality. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  doctrine  enun- 
ciated by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
in  his  recent  message  to  a  joint  session 
of  Congress  which  was  based  on  amend- 
ment 15,  and  this  alone. 

The  Congress  is  working  under  a  high 
top  priority  rating  on  what  is  known  as 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.     The  bill 
brings  under  Federal  jurisdiction  for  the 
fii-st  time  State  and  county  elections.  As 
it  is  worded,  it  applies  to  six  States  which 
are:  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Miss- 
issippi,   South    Carolina,    and    Virginia. 
These  States  ai-e  covered  because  less 
than   50   percent   of    their   people   who 
are  21  years  of  age  or  over  cast  a  vote  in 
1964,  which  was  set  up  as  a  guideline  in 
the  legislation.    The  effect  of  the  bill 
would  be  to  deny  those  six  States  the 
right   to  invoke   literacy   tests   such   as 
knowledge,    intelligence,    education,    or 
morality  on  any  of  the  citizens  of  such 
States  who  may  wish  to  vote.    The  re- 
sult of  directing  legislation  at  six  States 
and  six  States  only  is  quite  unusual  and 
highly  discriminatory  in  that  a  person 
can  vote  in  those  States  even  though  he 
cannot  read  and  write,  whereas  in  New 
York  State  and  many  others  in  the  Na- 
tion, he  will  be  deprived  of  the  right  of 
franchise. 

It  is  reasonable  and  most  desirable  that 
a  voting  citizen  should  have  at  least  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  sense  and  a  person  who  has  not 
been  convicted  of  a  felony.  There  are 
two  main  considerations  when  you  speak 
of  providing  rights  of  all  of  our  citizens 
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to  vote.  They  should  be  given  the  right 
to  vote,  yes,  under  reasonable  standards 
but  such  a  system  should  adhere  to  the 
law  of  the  land — the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

This  bill  which  is  now  being  studied  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  would  lodge  dis- 
cretionary power  in  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  to  step  in  and  by  the  use  of  his 
appointment  of  voter  registrars  deprive 
the  local  citizens  of  the  right  to  qualify 
voters  within  those  six  States.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  such  authority 
in  the  Attorney  General  to  supei-vise  the 
registration  of  voting  in  this  manner  is 
not  only  irregular  but  runs  counter  to  the 
expressed  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
which  gives  the  States  the  full  and  com- 
plete authority  to  set  reasonable  voter 
qualifications. 

This  bill  will  be  approved  by  a  fairly 
good  majority  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  it  appears  without  doubt.  When 
this  happens  it  would  ride  herd  over  the 
privileges  that  States  have  always  en- 
joyed in  this  country.    That  is  bad very 

bad  legislation. 
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The  Farm  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5, 1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  agricul- 
ture is  the  Nation's  greatest  industry. 
It  is  the  most  impoitant  industry  to  the 
well-being  of  our  people.  The  President 
sent  to  the  Congress  today  proposals  for 
legislation  of  great  significance  and 
meaning  to  our  farm  people  and  to  the 
Nation.  I  have  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion as  H.R.  7097  and,  because  of  the 
broad  interest,  I  am  placing  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  I  made  to  the  press  on 
this  bill. 

The  statement  follows : 

The  Farm  Bill 

I  have  today  introduced  the  administra- 
tion's omnibus  farm  bill,  and  our  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  will  consider  the  proposed 
legislation  carefully,  thoroughly,  and  expedi- 
tiously. 

The  administration  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  great  amount  of  work  it  has  done  in  an 
effort  to  develop  policies  and  to  improve  pro- 
grams with  the  overall  objective  of  stabilizing 
farm  income,  revitalizing  rural  America,  as- 
suring abundant  food  and  fiber  for  consum- 
ers, and  bolstering  the  national  economy. 

However.  I  am  certain  the  legislation  con- 
tains many  controversial  provisions,  and  I 
regret  that  the  administration  is  so  late  in 
presenting  its  farm  recommendations  to  the 
Congress. 

Moreover,  I  had  hoped  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  by  this  time  have  submitted 
recommendations  concerning  cotton  and  the 
problems  which  will  face  our  textile  industry 
if  the  one-price  cotton  program  is  not  con- 
tinued. I  have  been  assxu-ed  that  we  will 
receive  recommendations  from  the  adminis- 
tration at  an  early  date. 

Our  committee  will  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  make  up  the  lost  time,  to  compose 
all  differences,  improve  and  refine  the  legis- 
lation wherever  possible,  and  to  bring  about 


the  enactment  of  a  bill  that  will  be  fair  to 
our  farmers  and  to  all  Americans. 

The  President  through  this  new  farm  bill 
proposes,  among  other  program  changes,  to 
place  greater  reliance  on  the  market  price 
lor  wheat  and  rice.  For  years,  the  American 
farmer  as  a  result  of  his  greater  eflBciency 
has  not  received  a  fair  price  for  his  products. 
Prices  farmers  receive  are  substantially  be- 
low such  farm  prices  15  years  ago. 

Actually,  a  very  good  case  can  be  made  on 
the  proposition  that  farmers  now  are  subsi- 
dizing the  consumers  of  the  Nation  by  bil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year,  because  their  income 
from  their  investment,  management,  and 
labor  is  much  smaller  and  therefore  they 
must  accept  lower  standards  of  living  than 
their  customers  who  are  engaged  in  the  un- 
dertakings of  other  segments  of  the  economy. 

The  bill  submitted  by  the  President  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  this  inequity.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  by  getting  more  of  the  farmers' 
Income  from  the  marketplaces  rather  than 
from  subsidy  at  taxpayers'  expense,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  new  legislation,  a  slight  increase 
in  the  price- of  bread  will  mean  only  $1.60 
per  person  a  year,  and  in  the  case  of  rice, 
only  30  cents  per  person  per  year. 

Surely,  this  is  a  small  price  to  pay  a  healthy 
and  prosperous  agriculture. 

I  personally  am  determined  to  improve 
farm  income,  and  to  protect  our  family  sys- 
tem of  agriculture. 

We  shall  have  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
before  our  committee  tomorrow  to  discuss 
the  details  of  the  legislation,  and  then  the 
various  divisions  of  the  bUl — such  as  wheat, 
feed  grains,  rice  and  wool — will  be  referred 
to  subcommittees  for  separate  hearings. 

I  am  not  certain  at  this  time  whether  we 
shall  take  an  omnibus  bill  to  the  House  for 
action,  or  present  separate  bUls  as  we  make 
our  determinations  on  the  best  policies  and 
programs  for  the  various  commodities. 


Poverty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5, 1965 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  the  poverty  program  written  by 
Jo  Arm  Hardee,  of  the  Detroit  News: 
New  "Poverty"  Defintiion  Will  Tie  It  to 
Living  Cost 
(By  Jo  Ann  Hardee) 

Washington,  March  15. — A  new  definition 
of  "poverty"  will  be  announced  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  within  2 
months. 

It  will  be  more  precise  than  that  devel- 
oped by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
which  set  the  poverty  level  at  $3,000  for  a 
family  and  $1,500  for  an  individual. 

It  is  expected  to  raise  the  poverty  line  for 
nonfarm  families  to  $3,120  and  lower  it  to 
$1,850  for  farm  families. 

weigh  cost  factors 

Instead  of  a  flat-income  figure,  the  new 
definition  will  be  based  generally  upon  cost 
of  living,  taking  into  consideration  regional 
location,  urban  versus  rural  life,  farm  versus 
nonfarm  life,  age,  and  educational  level. 

As  a  measure  of  cost  of  living,  the  OEO  is 
using  the  Social  Security  Administration 
low-income  budget  for  a  four-person  fam- 
ily. This  allows  70  cents  per  person  for  dally 
food  and  $1.40  per  person  for  all  other  ex- 
penses, including  housing,  clothing,  school 
expenses,  medical   costs  and  transportation. 


This  index  requires  $3,120  yearly  income. 

But  the  OEO  recognizes  that  the  adequacy 
of  such  and  Income  Is  related  to  costs  of  liv- 
ing in  a  particular  locality. 

SEEK  BASIC  STANDARD 

Its  figures  show  that  a  farm  family  which 
grows  its  own  food  could  achieve  the  same 
standard  of  living  on  $1,850  a  year,  while 
some  city  dwellers  would  require  more  than 
$3,120  for  the  same  standard. 

"What  we  are  developing  is  a  minimum  liv- 
ing standard,"  said  Leon  Gilgoff,  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  OEO's  Department  of  Planning, 
Research  and  Evaluation. 

"If  we  meet  this  basic  level  we  can  move 
on.  The  program  Is  certainly  not  designed 
to  stop  at  an  arbitrary  Income  level  of  $3,120. 
Only  the  coldest  hearted  person  would  say 
that  70  cents  per  person  for  dally  food  Is  an 
adequate  living." 

The  new  definition  Is  expected  to  answer 
critics  who  -quarreled  with  the  $3,000  to 
$1,500  evaluation  of  poverty. 

•  •  •  •  * 

Barry  Goldwater,  of  Arizona,  noted  that 
more  than  1  mUllon  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  had  less  than  a  $3,000  annual  Income, 
including  living  allowances.  They  also  said 
that  retired  persons  on  social  security  would 
be  barred  from  that  program  if  they  earned 
more  than  $3,000. 

Critics  also  said  the  definition  did  not 
take  into  account  noncash  Income  such  as 
farm  products. 

Representative  Robert  P.  Griffin,  Trav- 
erse City,  Mich.,  Republican,  said  an  older 
couple  with  6,000  shares  of  International 
Business  Machines  stock  would  have  a  cash 
Income  of  $3,000  annually,  but  their  stock 
would  be  worth  $300,000. 

"Naturally,  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  In- 
clude or  exclude  someone  from  an  antipov- 
erty  program  on  an  arbitrary  income  basis 
alone,"  Gilgoff  said.  "That's  why  we  have 
placed  emphasis  upon  community  action 
programs. 

"INDEX    BT    AREAS 

"At  the  community  level,  persons  are  be- 
ing screened  on  the  basis  of  their  need. 
They  certainly  shouldn't  be  excluded  from 
the  prc^am  If  they  make  ^.121,  are  unem- 
ployed, poorly  educated,  and  have  six  chil- 
dren. 

"But  we  are  trying  to  develop  more  accu- 
rate guidelines  for  screening,"  he  added. 
"Eventually  we  hope  to  develop  a  poverty 
index  for  individual  communities  similar  to 
the  unemployment  index  now  in  use." 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  CcMnmerce,  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  antipoverty  bill.  Is  developing  its 
own  definition  of  poverty  through  a  special 
task  force  of  100  business  leaders. 

It  has  urged  a  market-basket  approach, 
using  cost  of  living  as  the  guide  to  pov- 
erty. Its  definition,  expected  in  April,  Is  to 
be  based  essentially  upon  the  same  criteria 
as  the  OEO's. 

BREAKING  IT  DOWN 

Gllgoff's  inventory  of  poverty  is  a  com- 
plex breakdown  of  the  34  million  persons 
designated  as  poor  by  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

Those  figures  showed  that  78  percent  of 
the  poor  were  white;  heads  of  60  percent  of 
all  poor  families  have  only  grade  school  edu- 
cations, one-third  of  the  poor  families  were 
headed  by  a  person  over  65. 

Gllgoff's  poverty  Inventory  Is  designed  to 
show  a  precise  profile  of  poverty. 

When  completed  it  should  reveal  how  many 
persons  in  a  given  geographical  region  are 
at  the  poverty  level;  their  ages,  sex,  color, 
educational  level,  housing  quality,  health  and 
whether  they  live  in  cities,  rural  areas  or  on 
farms. 

This  can  be  contrasted  with  the  compara- 
ble standards  of  living  of  similar  persons 
in  the  same  geographical  area. 


HOPE  FOR  BATTLE  FLAM 


OEO  analysts  beUeve  the  new  definitlcm 
Will  not  only  answer  criticisms  that  the  pre- 
vious flat-income  level  was  too  vague,  but 
wUl  pinpoint  the  methods  needed  to  combat 
poverty. 

"We  realize  that  the  definition  of  poverty 
used  to  develop  the  economic  opportunity 
act  was  vague  and  transitory,"  Gilgoff  said. 
"It  was,  however,  wise  as  a  Jumpoff  point  for 
immediate  action. 

"We  realize  also  that  our  programs  were 
not  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  effectiveness 
of  one  approach  as  opposed  to  another. 
They  were  built  on  the  demonstrated  need 
of  34  million  people. 

"With  a  breakdown  of  the  poverty  cate- 
gory into  types  of  needs,  we  can  evaluate 
the  cost  of  a  specific  program  in  relation  to 
its  effectiveness." 

HOW  TO  BREAK  CYCLE? 

OEO  Officials  are  primarUy  concerned  with 
"breaking  the  cycle  of  poverty,"  GUgOff  said. 
They  wish  to  move  people  out  of  poverty 
and  keep  them  from  slipping  back  Into  a  pov- 
erty status.  «L 

The  breakdown  wUl  give  OEO  officials  a 
better  idea  of  where  to  put  its  limited  re- 
sources In  order  to  do  the  best  Job.  They 
recognize  that  $727  million  Is  a  very  small 
sum  m  relation  to  the  $40  billion  now  being 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government  alone  In 
antipoverty   programs   such   as  welfare. 

As  tin  example,  GUgoff's  new  poverty  defi- 
nition will  show  how  many  children  under 
15  live  in  poverty-ridden  famiUes.  OEO 
analysts  frankly  admit  that  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  breaking  the  poverty  cycle  rests 
with  the  young. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  breakdown  also  Is  expected  to  "give 
us  a  guide  to  the  kind  of  person  that  works 
out  best  in  an  antipoverty  effort,"  Gilgoff 
said. 

EXCEPTIONS   TO   RULE 

"There  may  be  some  classifications  for 
whom  the  only  answer  is  a  transfer  payment 
of  Increased  social  security.  The  elderly,  as 
an  example,  have  little  opportunity  to  re- 
enter the  Job  market.  Although  we  reject 
the  tmnsfer  payment  as  a  solution  to  pov- 
erty, the  elderly  are  an  example  ot  the  case 
in  which  it  may  be  the  only  reasonable 
answer. 

"Another  case  might  be  that  of  a  mother, 
now  on  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  who  per- 
haps should  have  the  option  of  working  or 
staying  home  with  young  chUdren." 

In  his  planning  and  evaluation,  Gilgoff  Is 
using  the  systems  analysis  methods  of  the 
Department  ot  Defense  where  he  was  for- 
merly employed. 

"When  we  have  a  complete  poverty  Inven-    - 
tory  and  as  we  gain  fiscal  and  economic  ma- 
turity, we  can  Judge  the  cost  of  a  specific 
program  against  its  effectiveness,"  he  said. 

"If  It  doesn't  work,  we  should  be  and  in- 
tend to  be,  the  first  to  reject  It." 


How  We  Reject  Chri$t 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF   mAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material.  I  submit 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Deseret 
News,  published  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
and  dated  March  13, 1965. 
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The  editorial  points  up  the  way  in 
which  we  are  drifting  away  from  the  laws 
of  God;  how  this  drift  is  even  being  en- 
couraged by  some  members  of  the  clergy; 
how  this  drift  is  being  condoned  and  en- 
couraged by  universities  and  bar  asso- 
,  ciations;  how  this  drift  is  carrying  us, 
day  by  day.  farther  and  farther  away 
from  the  moral  precepts  of  our  fathers; 
how  this  drift  Is  losing  for  us  the  moral 
base  on  which  our  great  Nation  was 
founded  and  grew. 

It  is  a  thoughtful  and  thought-provok- 
ing editorial.  Mr.  Speaker.    I  believe  it 
should  be  read  by  all  who  are  concerned 
as  to  where  we,  as  a  nation,  are  going. 
The  editorial  follows: 

How  We  Reject  Christ 
There  are  various  ways  of  rejecting  Christ. 
We  need  not  be  atheists  or  pagans  to  tuia 
our  backs  upon  Him.  We  can  even  profess 
to  know  Him.  and  still  deny  Him  by  oxir 
works,  as  Paul  has  said. 

America  claims  to  be  a  Christian  nation. 
We  say  "In  God  We  Trust"  on  our  coins,  and 
sing  about  it  in  our  national  anthem,  and 
yet  we  take  many  steps  which  oppose  the  very 
things  we  profess. 

Preachers  who  appear  to  advocate  Christi- 
anity teach  doctrines  which  are  directly  con- 
trary to  the  sacred  precepts  given  us  by  the 
Saviour.  Politicians  pass  laws  which  defy 
divine  principles. 

In  New  York,  one  of  our  greatest  States, 
we  now  have  a  movement  in  the  legislature 
to  pattern  after  Illinois,  another  of  our 
greatest  States,  In  liberalizing  morality  laws. 
The  bar  association  there  is  asking  the  leg- 
islature to  rule  that  "adultery  shall  no  longer 
be  a  crime;  homosexuality  shall  no  longer 
be  Illegal:  the  age  of  consent  shaU  be  re- 
duced to  the  tender  age  of  16  for  any  persons 
wishing  to  enter  pH-ostltution. 

A  minister  in  Baltimore  told  college  stu- 
dents that  sex  is  fun — relax  and  enjoy  It. 
Fornication,  he  said,  is  not  a  sin.  so  stop 
feeling  guilty  about  your  sex  activities. 

England  is  entering  the  same  road.  A  high 
official  there  favored  the  same  kind  of  free 
love— advocating  it  publicly.  Students  at 
one  of  the  best  colleges  in  Britain  may  now 
keep  girls  overnight  in  their  dormitories  if 
they  pay  the  school  a  fine  of  3  pounds  ster- 
ling. 

When  God  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery."  what  preacher  can  set  the  law 
aside  and  say  this  sin  is  "fun"  and  people 
should  relax  and  enjoy  it?  When  greet 
states  wish  to  legalize  filth  and  say-  there  Is 
no  sin  in  it,  do  they  not  reject  the  being  who 
issued   divine   injunctions   against  it? 

Christ  denounced  fornication.  Can  a  "man 
of  the  cloth"  remove  the  divine  restriction? 
Are  men  beginning  to  consider  themselves 
greater   than   God? 

A  recent  religious  publication  bearing  an 
official  imprimatur,  would  make  us  think  so 
as,  it  says  on  another  subject: 

"Every  day  the  priest  obeys  that  command 
fmeaning  the  celebration  of  the  eucharlst) 
He  stands  before  the  altar  and  cries  out  to 
God  to  come  down  from  Heaven  and  take  up 
his  residence  under  the  appearance  of  bread 
and  wine.  God  obeys.  The  priest  may  be 
weak,  or  sick,  or  Ignorant,  or  even  evU  It 
makes  no  difference.  When  he  gives  com- 
mand. Almighty  God  obeys.  What  an  ex- 
traordinary power  this  is.  No  king,  no 
dictator,  no  president  evei*  possessed  any- 
thing like  it." 

A  Gallup  poll  in  England,  taken  about 
Christmas  time,  showed  that  65  percent  of  the 
people  no  longer  regard  Christmas  with  any 
religious  significance. 

Sunday  in  most  countries,  and  certainly 

in  the  United  States  of  America.  Is  now  a 
holiday  for  the  vast  majority.  It  too  has  lost 
its   religious   signlflcance    for   most   people. 
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Some  chxirches  actually  tea<di  that  If  you 
attend  a  religious  service  on  Sunday,  the  rest 
of  the  day  may  be  given  over  to  sporta  or 
frolic  of  your  own  choosing. 

America  is  the  land  "choice  above  all  other 
lands,"  but  Its  divine  protection  rests  upon 
the  worship  of  Christ  who  is  the  God  of  the 
land. 

Are  signs  such  as  those  mentioned  above 
significant? 

Does  the  trend  they  portray  have  any  bear- 
ing on  our  national  security  In  these  times 
of  great  world  unrest? 

To  what  extent  may  we  hope  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  Heaven  if  we  reject  the  God  of 
this  land?  What  proportion  cf  the  popula- 
tion must  join  in  the  rejection  before  this 
Nation  as  a  whole  Is  considered  recreant 
toward  God? 

Anciently  Abraham  bargained  with  the 
Lord  for  the  preservation  of  a  city.  The  Al- 
mighty was  willing  to  spare  it  for  a  faithful 
few — if  they  could  he  found. 

Can  Latter-day  Saints  and  other  sincere 
Christians  become  a  leaven  ia  the  lump  to 
preserve  America  while  the  majority  of  its 
population  seems  to  turn  its  back  upon  the 
Savior? 

What  better  patriotic  dutv  can  they  per- 
form than  to  walk  righteously  before"  their 
God? 


Backtracking  on  Oil 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5.  1965 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
New  England  was  shocked  last  week  by 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall's  abrupt 
about-face  on  the  question  of  import 
controls  on  residual  oil. 

After  assuring  New  England  Repre- 
sentatives that  a  decision  would  be  made 
to  eliminate  the  quota  on  residual  oil 
for  New  England,  the  Secretary's  deci- 
sion was  reversed  and  he  permitted  only 
a  slight  increase  in  the  current  quota 

Since  the  Secretary  himaelf  has  ad- 
mitted that  the  national  secui-ity  interest 
in  continuing  the  quotas  is  not  a  signifi- 
cant factor,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  our  region  is  tlie 
victim  of  rank  discrimination. 

On  Friday,  April  2,  the  Boston  Herald 
in  a  fine  editorial  asks  "What  is  the 
justification  for  this  e.xtra  fuel  tax  on 
New  England?"    It  is  a  good  question 
and  one  which  deserves  a  good  answer 
The  editorial  follows:        | 
Backtraining  o.v  Oh. 
Secretary    of    the    Interior    Stewart    Udall 
has  put  himself  in  a  completely  untenable 
position  by  his  latest  action  on  residual  oil 
import  quotas. 

Three  weeks  ago  he  told  Senators  testify- 
ing at  Interior  Department  hearings-  "The 
President  has  given  me  full  and  sole  and 
complete  authority  to  make  this  decision 
(on  continuing  or  ending  oil  quotas)  •  •  •. 
I'm  going  to  make  it  on  my  own  " 

This  week,  after  first  deciding  to  exempt 
New  England  and  Florida  from  all  controls, 
he  reversed  himself  under  pressure  from 
White  House  and  Justice  Department  law- 
yers and  announced  simply  that  quotas  for 
the  east  coast  would  be  increased  by  75  000 
barrels  a  day. 

The  lawyers  argued  that,  because  the 
quotas  were  established  for  national  security 


purposes,  it  would  not  be  legally  "viable"  to 
treat  some  areas  differently  from  others. 
But  counsel  for  the  New  England  CotincU 
had  filed  a  brief  showing  that  there  was  no 
legal  barrier  to  such  an  arrangement.  And 
Mr.  Udall,  until  the  last  moment,  had  ac- 
cepted this  view. 

Raising  the  quotas  does  not,  of  course, 
meet  New  England's  problem. 

This  region  is  a  heavy  user  of  residual  oil, 
consuming  upward  of  70  million  barrels  a 
year.  And  most  oil  users,  such  as  our  elec- 
tric utilities,  are  not  in  a  position  to  switch 
to  other  fuels.  For  New  England,  as  Senator 
MusKiE  has  said,  It  is  not  a  question  of  resid- 
ual or  coal,  but  rather  residual  or  disaster. 
The  new  Import  quotas  barely  make  up  for 
the  decline  in  domestic  production. 

The  squeeze  comes  on  price.  "The  quota 
system  inevitably  forces  residual  prices  up- 
ward. The  cost  of  residual  oU  Is  now  higher 
in  the  United  States,  an  energy  rich  coun- 
try, than  in  many  energy  poor  countries. 
Secretary  Udall  himself  estimates  that  the 
quota  system  is  costing  U.S.  consiuners  $40 
million  a  year.  And  a  substantial  part  of 
that  bill  Is  paid  in  New  England. 

And  what  Is  the  justification  for  this  extra 
fuel  tax  on  New  England?  Ostensibly  It  is 
national  security— protecting  domestic  oil 
and  coal  producers.  But  Secretary  Udall, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  the  last  word  on 
the  matter,  says  dropping  the  quotas  in  our 
case  would  not  hurt  the  national  security. 

It  is  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  there- 
fore, that  this  region  is  being  victimized  by 
selfish  oil  and  coal  Interests  who  are  bring- 
ing pressure  on  the  Interior  Secretary 
through  the  White  House. 

We  hope  that  the  strong  protests  made  by 
the  New  England  congressional  delegation 
and  other  regional  spokesmen  will  serve  to 
counteract  these  pressures  and  bring  about 
a  settlement  of  the  quota  question  on  its 
merits.  The  whole  quota  system  should  be 
scrapped.  At  very  least  it  should  be 
scrapped  In  New  England  and  Florida,  where 
there  is  no  significant  competition  between 
imported  residual  oil  and  domestic  fuels. 

Secretary  Udall  was  right  the  first  time. 
He  should  have  stuck  by  his  guns. 
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Don't  Drown  the  Grand  Canyon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5. 1965 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress will  be  asked,  In  due  course,  to 
judge  whether  dams  should  be  built  on 
the  Lower  Colorado  River,  which  would 
create  a  reservoir  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park.  This  is  such  a  frontal 
attack  upon  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
splendid  and  revered  natural  wonders 
that  any  projects  which  would  lessen 
its  maje^y  must  certainly  be  reviewed 
with  the  greatest  of  care. 

Fi-om  my  preliminary  study,  I  am 
somewhat  astounded  to  learn  that  these 
proposed  dams  would  not  actually  add  to 
the  total  volume  of  water  for  the  area. 
In  fact,  the  evaporation  from  the  dams 
themselves  would  indicate  a  net  loss  of 
water.  Perhaps  in  this  great  day  of 
specialization  there  is  a  logical  explana- 
tion for  such  proposals,  but  I  have  always 
thought  that  reclamation  projects  should 
have  as  their  objective  the  reclaiming  of 


land  or  water.     The  proposals  to  build 
dams  on  the  Lower  Colorado  do  neither. 

Prom  my  knowledge  as  of  this  mo- 
ment, I  view  with  alarm  any  project  that 
would  have  such  an  adverse  effect  upon 
one  of  the  jewels  of  this  world  which  we 
are  privileged  to  have  within  our  coun- 
try. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Cleveland 
Press,  which  I  believe  expresses  the  views 
of  a  vast  majority  of  our  people: 

Don't  Deown  the   Ghand   Canton 

Congress  should  look  long  and  hard  at  a 
California-Arizona  proposal  to  spend  $750 
million  to  build  dams  above  and  below  the 
Grand  Canyon. 

The  lower  dam  would  flood  the  canyon's 
inner  gorge  for  13  miles  into  the  national 
park.  It  would  spwU  one  of  America's  great 
scenic  wonders.  It  would  set  a  precedent 
for  invasion  of  Glacier,  Yosemite,  Grand 
Tetons,  Yellowstone,  Big  Bend,  and  other 
national  parks  on  which  Federal  Engineers 
want  to  build  dams. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  resisting  this 
scheme: 

The  two  dams  would  waste  millions  of 
gallons  of  water  through  evaporation  In  the 
hot,  dry  clhnate  and  through  seepage  in  the 
porous  canyon  walls;  water  that  could  be 
used  If  permitted  to  flow  naturally  to  Hoover 
Dam. 

Though  this  is  called  a  reclamation  project, 
it  would  not  reclaim  a  foort  of  land.  The 
dams  would  be  used  only  to  produce  expen- 
sive power,  raising  the  cost  of  electricity  In 
the  Southwest.  Ooal-fueled  steamplants — 
and  the  Mountain  States  are  loaded  with 
coal — could   produce   much   cheaper  power. 

There  Is  not  now  enough  water  In  the 
Colorado  River,  which  carved  the  Grand 
Canyon,  to  flU  the  reservoirs  behind  Glen 
Canyon  Dam,  at  the  Arizona-Utah  border, 
and  Hoover  Dam,  downstream  at  the  Arizona- 
Nevada  border. 

The  dams  would  make  even  saltier  the 
salty,  silt-laden  water  now  delivered  in  the 
river  to  Mexico,  by  treaty.  We  have  acknowl- 
edged onor  obligation  to  deliver  usable  water 
to  our  neighbco-. 

One  beneficiary  would  be  the  Reclamation 
Bureau,  which  Is  piishlng  this  Ixish  new  proj- 
ect to  maintain  its  organization. 

None  of  this  makes  economic  sense.  And 
It  la  a  crime  against  nature.  Congress  should 
dismiss  this  proposal  and  go  to  work  on  more 
constructive  ideas  to  bring  water  to  the 
Southwest. 


How  Do  We  Justify  School  Aid? 

KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5, 1965 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editor- 
ial in  the  Wasau  Record-Herald  In  my 
congressional  district  which  appeared 
on  Tuesday,  March  30,  1965,  raises  cer- 
tain questions  about  equalizing  educa- 
tional opportunities  across  the  Nation. 
Using  a  concrete  example  of  the  kind  of 
tax  break  some  States,  like  Lousiana,  give 
to  their  Industries,  the  Record-Herald 
makes  the  very  sensible  point: 

If  we  can  Justify  equalizing  educational 
opportunities  across  the  Nation  it  mxist  be 
on  the  basis  of  whether  the  local  tax  base 
can  or  cannot  bear  the  burden  of  adequate 
school  tax — not  whether  it  will  or  not. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  editorial,  entitled  "How  Do  We 
Justify  School  Aid?"  follows: 

How  Do  We  Justify  School  Aid? 

How  can  we  justify  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion? In  our  mind,  it  can  only  be  Justified 
as  a  method  of  equalizing  educational  op- 
portunity— and  even  then  it  is  only  justified 
if  the  variation  in  school  funds  is  sub- 
stantial. As  we  have  pointed  out  many 
times  in  the  past,  it  is  most  diflBcult  for 
men  sitting  at  desks  in  Washington,  DC,  to 
be  completely  fair  in  determining  need 
around  this  big  country. 

Thus,  it  was  not  too  surprising  when  some- 
one anal3?zed  the  administration  school  aid 
bill  and  found  that  10  of  the  wealthiest 
counties  in  the  Nation,  with  only  2  to  4 
percent  of  their  children  in  the  so-called 
poverty  category,  would  receive  $8.9  million 
in  1966.  while  10  poor  counties,  with  35  to 
54  percent  of  their  children  In  the  poverty 
class,  would  receive  about  half  of  that — $4.5 
million.  As  Congressman  Lairi)  pointed  out, 
Wisconsin's  Forest  County  will  get  far  less 
than  a  Maryland  county  where  family  in- 
comes average  around  $10,000. 

The  Southern  States  would  put  in  the 
least  amounts  per  capita  and  receive  the 
greatest  amounts  per  capita  in  return.  Is 
this  right?  Is  It  true  that  the  Southern 
States  cannot  bear  their  own  education 
bvuden? 

Take  a  look  at  an  advertisement  by  the 
State  of  LotUsiana  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  in  the  cmrent  issue  of  U£. 
News  &  World  Repeat.  Under  the  heading 
"Long-Range  Tax  Protection,"  here  is  what 
the^ad  says: 

%  "Louisiana  grants  10-year  exemption  from 
property  taxes  on  plants  and  eqiUpment  of 
new  and  expanding  manufsicturers.  Now, 
under  a  1964  act,  these  proi>erties  cannot  be 
assessed — after  the  lO-year-exemption  per- 
iod— higher  than  the  ratio  that  all  property 
assessments  in  the  area  bear  to  acttial  value." 

Take  a  $6  mllUon  new  plant  built  in 
Wausau.  If  it  went  on  the  tax  rolls  at  two- 
thirds  of  that,  or  $4  million,  it  woiUd  pay 
property  taxes  of  $160,000  jier  year,  more 
than  half  of  which  would  be  devoted  to  the 
cost  of  education.  Over  a  lO-year  i>erlod, 
such  a  plant  would  pay  $800,000  in  taxes  for 
schools  in  Wausau;  in  Louisiana  it  would 
pay  absolutely  nothing — for  schools  or  for 
anything  else! 

So  what  happens  when  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cations is  passed?  The  Lotdsiana  plant  a^ain 
will  get  favored  treatment,  since  far  more 
Federal  aid  will  go  to  Louisiana  per  pupU 
than  to  Wisconsin. 

If  we  can  Justify  equalizing  educational 
opportunities  across  the  Nation  it  must  be 
on  the  basis  of  whether  the  local  tax  base 
can  or  cannot  bear  the  burden  of  cuiequate 
school  tax — not  whether  It  will  or  will  not! 

Wisconsin  citizens  would  be  wise  to  pro- 
tect their  own  Intereerts  by  writing  th^r 
representatives  In  Congress.  Our  education 
costs —  already  high —  are  going  much  higher 
becavise  we  are  going  to  help  schools  in 
Louisiana  and  other  such  States  which  will 
not  help  themselves  If  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion is  passed. 


No  Biz  Like  Poverty  Biz 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   JLIAtfOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  5, 1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,   a  dis- 
patch from  the  New  York  battlefront 


gives  a  glimpse  of  how  goes  the  war  on 
poverty.  As  chronicled  in  the  New  York 
Daily  News: 

Poverty — It's   Wonderful 

President  Johnson's  war  on  poverty,  New 
York  branch  has  finally  got  Itself  into  high, 
or  high-cost  gear.  Mayor  Wagner  is  request- 
ing another  $10,300,000  in  Federal  taxpayers' 
money.  First,  though,  some  spoilsports  are 
expected  to  demand  an  investigation  of  Har- 
lem's controversial  hswyou-act  program. 
This  costly  spectacular  has  long  been  the 
subject  of  equally  spectular  rximors  of  fi- 
nancial hanky-panky.  Its  books  may  have  to 
be  audited  before  our  mayor  is  allowed  to 
hand  It  another  $1.5  million. 

Then  there's  the  fascinating  case  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Conway  Kohler,  a  lady  lawyer  who.  it 
turns  out,  is  getting  $500  per  week  as  a 
poverty  "consultant,"  whatever  that  Is. 

Queried  about  her  new  job,  the  lady  says 
sweetly  It's  none  of  anyone's  business.  No  biz 
like  poverty  biz. 


A  Terrible  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

OF   CALIFORHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  5. 1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real 
tragedy  of  the  terrible  war  being  waged 
In  Vietnam  Is  that  the  most  commonly 
advanced  alternatives  lead  only  into 
blind  alleys:  to  wider  war  or  the  sur- 
render of  independence.  Neither  it 
seems  to  me  are  acceptable;  neither  are 
consistent  with  mankinds  goals  of  peace 
and  freedom. 

If  we  were  to  withdraw  abruptly  today, 
as  some  so  vigorously  advocate,  South 
Vietnam  would  faU  to  a  Communist 
attack  which  has  increasingly  been 
waged  and  directed  from  the  north — 
from  North  Vietnam  and  Communist 
China  itself.  The  independence  which 
we  have  pledged  to  help  a  new  nation 
maintain — the  independence  which  Is  in- 
herent in  our  own  tradition — would  be 
lost. 

But  the  loss  of  South  Vietnam  to  Com- 
munist pressures  would  do  more  than 
destroy  independence  In  that  country 
alone. 

It  would  clearly  menace  neighboring 
Thailand  and  Cambodia.  It  would 
bring  increased  pressure  on  already  be- 
leagured  Malaysia.  It  would  open  a  side 
door  into  India.  It  would  threaten  the 
Philippines  and  even  Australia.  It 
would  make  impossible  any  alternatives 
for  Indonesia.  It  would,  InTirlef .  imperil 
independence  and  freedom^  in  all  of 
southeast  Asia. 

But  the  other  alternative  certainly  of- 
fers no  better  choice.  If  the  war  con- 
tinues to  escalate;  if  the  United  States 
continues  to  lead  through  its  strength, 
which  is  in  the  sea  and  in  the  air.  then 
the  North  Vietnamese,  and  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese,  and  even  the  Russians,  can 
respond  through  their  strength  which  is 
terror  and  massive  attacks  by  land. 

The  bombing  of  the  UJ3.  Embassy  in 
Saigon  is  an  example.  The  employment 
of  thousands  and  himdreds  of  thousands 
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-  of  Communist  and  American  troops  is 
another.  And  the  devastation  of  mil- 
lions through  nuclear  war,  from  which 
there  would  be  no  real  victor,  is  an  ever 
present  possibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  the  only  reasonable,  sane 
and  productive  course  of  action  is  nego- 
tiation. But  let  us  be  sure  of  our 
grounds.  Let  us  be  sure  that  we  have 
something  to  negotiate.  And  let  us  re- 
call that  the  history  of  the  world  is 
replete  with  examples  of  disaster  when 
negotiations  were  conducted  from  weak- 
ness. For  weakness  breeds  contempt 
and  the  Communists  have  made  clear 
their  contempt  for  weakness. 

Negotiations  like  the  tango,  further- 
more, take  two,  and  to  date  the  Com- 
mimists  have  indicated  no  desire  and 
no  willingness  to  remove  the  barriers — 
the  aggression,  the  subversion  and  the 
terror — to  meaningful  discussions. 

If  the  Communists  can  be  persuaded 
to  leave  their  neighbors  alone,  then  peace 
is  possible  in  South  Vietnam  and  all  of 
southeast  Asia.  For  as  the  Washington 
Post  stated  on  March  31 : 

The  United  States,  on  its  part,  wishes  only 
a  free  and  Independent  South  Vietnam  and 
North  Vietnam,  In  the  end.  surely  would 
have  Its  essential  purposes  ^rved  best  by  a 
friendly,  viable  and  productive  neighbor 
from  which  the  United  States  and  all  other 
foreign  troops  had  departed. 

The  attainment  of  peace  and  inde- 
pendence, which  are  our  abiding  goals, 
has  not  and  never  will  be  easy.  It  re- 
quires patients,  perserverance  and  per- 
sistence. But  it  is  possible  if  we,  in  the 
words  of  John  Kennedy,  never  negotiate 
out  of  fear,  but  never  fear  to  negotiate. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  our  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  thoughtful  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  31,  which  I 
have  already  referred  to  briefly,  and  urge 
that  It  be  read  by  all  who  are  concerned 
with  this  most  critical  of  problems: 
A  Terrible  War 
The  shocking  terrorist  attack  on  the  U3. 
Embassy  in  Saigon  was  hardly  needed  to 
demonstrate  what  a  brutal  and  barbaric 
struggle  is  taking  place  in  South  Vietnam. 
That  was  already  well  known.  Still,  we  need 
to  note  that  this  barbarous  attack  upon  un- 
armed men  and  women,  children,  civilian 
employees  and  bystanders,  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  alike,  was  made  by  forces 
that  have  been  protesting  the  methods  of 
the  South  Vietnam  troops  in  battlefield  sit- 
uations. 

What  is  going  on  in  South  Vietnam  Is  a 
war  In  which  every  living  person  is  a  com- 
batant, In  which  no  man,  woman  or  child 
has  any  sanctuary,  In  which  there  can  be  no 
peace  for  anyone.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
this  sort  of  war  can  be  waged  most  effectiv 
by  those  who  acknowledge  no  rules  or  r 
straints. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
as  It  is  frequently  advised  by  many  of  Its 
own  people  and  by  Its  friends  abroad,  is  in 
a  very  disagreeable  and  difficult  situation. 
Agreement  does  not  extend  very  far  beyond 
this  self-evident  conclusion.  We  know  we 
are  in  a  very  difficult  predicjftnent.  We  know 
how  we  got  there.  The  numerous  advisers 
who  poiu-  their  counsel  on  the  Government 
are  not  so  prolific  with  suggestions  as  to  how 
we  can  alter  our  situation  without  Incurring 
risks  and  Inviting  dangers  as  bad  or  worse. 

The  Government  Is  advised  that  It  should 
negotiate — but  all  the  powers  with  whom  It 
might  negotiate  have  let  it  be  known  that 
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they  are  unwilling  to  negotiate  until  the 
United  States  withdraws  and  leaves  the  coun- 
try to  the  victors.  The  appeals  for  nego- 
tiation need  to  be  addressed  first  to  Hanoi, 
to  Pelping,  and  to  the  Vietcong.  There  can 
be  negotiation,  no  doubt,  wh«n  they  wish  to 
negotiate  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any- 
thing  can  be  done  as  long  as  the  departure 
of  the  forces  of  the  Unlt'ed  States  is  made 
a  precondition  to  settlement. 

The  United  States  also  is  repraiched  for  its 
failure  to  delineate  its  policy  to  South  Viet- 
nam. The  reproach  might  be  more  aptly 
stated  as  a  reproach  for  a  policy  that  Is  dis- 
liked. That  policy  is  to  live  up  to  our  com- 
mitment to  the  South  Vietnamese  people, 
whom  we  have  pledged  to  support  as  long 
as  they  wLsh  to  struggle  for  their  Independ- 
ence and  freedom.  Those  who  dislike  this 
policy,  and  the  acknowledged  distress  and 
discomfort  In  which  It  has  involved  us,  owe 
the  Government,  in  all  candor,  an  explana- 
tion of  the  alternative  policy  which  they 
would  pursue  so  that  its  discomforts  may  be 
examined.  It  is  mischievous  to  simply  de- 
nounce the  situation  at  which  we  have  ar- 
rived, the  predicament  that  we  are  in  and  the 
policy  to  which  we  are  committed  without 
offering  any  specific  alternative  proposals. 
The  essence  of  policy  decision  is  in  having  a 
choice  between  available  courses  of  action. 
Let  the  terms  of  the  alternatives  be  made 
known.  If  there  Is  a  better  coiuse  that  this 
country  can  pursue  with  honor  surely  those 
in  authority  would  be  glad  to  learn  of  it. 

It  ought  to  be  emphasized  however  that 
there  are  no  time  machines  available.  Tlie 
events  of  the  past  10  years  cannot  be  extin- 
guished. Tlie  future  begins  tomorrow  and 
not  yesterday  or  on  some  yesterday  10  years 
ago  on  which  we  might  have  elected  to  stay 
out  of  South  Vietnam.  The  critics  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  can  be  most  help- 
ful by  suggesting  what  ought  to  be  done  next 
instead  of  proposing  what  should  have  been 
last  year  or  10  years  ago. 

In  spite  of  the  accelerating  tiolence  of  the 
battlo»the  primary  and  legitimate  Interests 
of  the  major  powers  Involved  actually  do 
permit  a  great  deal  of  maneuver.  Surely 
those  Interests,  sooner  or  later,  will  assert 
themselves.  The  United  States,  on  its  part, 
wishes  only  a  free  and  independent  South 
Vietnam.  North  Vietnam,  in  tihe  end,  surely 
would  have  its  essential  purpoaes  served  best 
by  a  friendly,  viable,  and  productive  neighbor 
after  the  United  States  and  all  other  foreign 
troops  had  departed.  These  are  not  Irrecon- 
cilable purposes  and  after  more  or  less  de- 
struction of  life  and  property  no  doubt 
they  will  be  put  upon  the  negotiating  table. 
It  is  too  bad  It  could  not  be  sooner  ratlier 
than  later. 


U.S.  Employees  Face  Exile 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVES 
Monday,  April  5,  1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is 
more  evidence  of  a  shocking  destruction 
of  integrity  in  Government. 

These  are  some  of  the  basic  facts  in 
the  shocking  effort  to  engage  in  eco- 
nomic retaliation  against  those  men  who 
have  been  willing  to  agree  to  testify  on 
behalf  of  Chief  Security  Evaluator  Otto 
F.  Otepka: 

First.  There  were  disagreements  on 
security  standards  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  Otto  Otepka  and  some  of  his 


aids  believed  that  security  standards 
were  being  relaxed  to  the  point  that  it 
was  hai-mf  ul  to  national  interest.  Otepka 
testified  on  the  laxity. 

Second.  Conflicts  developed  as  between 
the  testimony  of  Otepka  and  some  of  his 
superioi-s,  and  he  was  told  of  the  testi- 
mony of  superiors  who  contradicted  him. 
Tiiird.  Paced  with  this  challenge  to  his 
integrity,  Otepka  produced  documents 
from  his  files  to  prove  that  he  was  tell- 
ing the  truth  and  that  his  superiors  were 
lying  about  the  handling  of  a  security 
matter.  Production  of  these  documents, 
for  a  committee  of  Congress  Is  being  used 
as  .qrounds  for  trj-ing  to  fire  him. 

Fourth.  Otepka's  superiors  put  a  wire- 
tap on  his  telephone  and  made  some  re- 
cordings. John  F.  Reilly  and  Elmer  D. 
Hill  took  part  in  this,  and  they  Informed 
David  Belisle  they  were  going  to  do  it. 
Later  they  told  Belisle  what  they  had 
done. 

Fifth.  Reilly.  Hill,  and  Belisle  were 
called  before  a  Senate  subcommittee  and 
denied  they  had  taken  part  in  any  wire- 
tap of  Otepka  or  had  any  knowledge  of 
any  listening  device  on  Otepka's  tele- 
phone. This  was  untruthful  testimony 
under  oath  on  a  material  matter  before  a 
properly  authorized  subcommittee  of 
Congress.  This  was  perjury,  according 
to  Senator  Dodd. 

Sixth.  The  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  obtained  evidence  that 
proved  conclusively  that  there  were  vnre- 
taps  on  Otepka's  telephone  and  that 
Reilly,  Hill,  and  Belisle  knew  of  it. 

Seventh.  Then  Reilly  and  Belisle  admit 
they  knew  of  the  wire  tap,  but  contend 
that  there  were  no  recordings  made  and 
that  they  believed  it  was  an  ineffective 
wiretap  with  only  static. 

Eighth.  Later,  HiU  admitted  that  he 
made  the  wiretaps,  with  Reilly  present, 
and  that  about  a  dozen  recordings  were 
made.  He  said  that  Belisle  was  engaged 
with  conversations  with  him  and  with 
Reilly  prior  to  the  wiretaps  and  after 
the  wiretaps. 

Ninth.  Reilly  and  Hill  were  pennitted 
to  resign  without  derogatory  comment 
Belisle  has  been  permitted  to  remain 
on  the  State  Department  payroll.  Since 
then,  Reilly  has  been  hired  by  the  FCC 
where  it  is  reported  that  the  personnel 
record  from  State  had  no  derogatory 
comment  on  Mr.  Reilly. 

This  is  an  incredible  story  if  one  stops 
there,  but  it  is  shocking  when  one  looks 
at  what  has  followed: 

First.  The  State  Department  continues 
to  press  charges  to  try  to  fire  Otepka— 
charges  that  were  filed  by  Reilly,  the 
perjurer,  the  giver  of  untruthful  testi- 
mony, the  falsifier. 

Second.  In  March  1964,  six  of  Otepka's 
associates  were  transferred  out  of  the 
security  division  into  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ter-American Affairs  for  work  on  what 
was  supposed  to  be  a  super  secret  proj- 
ect. At  the  time,  these  men  contended 
it  was  a  disciplinary  move  to  get  them 
out  of  security  because  they  had  con- 
tinued to  support  Otepka  and  had  agreed 
to  give  testimony  on  his  behalf. 

Third.  A  year  later,  despite  William 
J.  Crockett's  assurance  that  the  Bureau 
of  Inter- American  Affairs  job  was  a  bona 
fide  job,  two  of  these  men — John  R.  Nor- 
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pel,  Jr..  and  Howard  Shea — are  being 
transferred  out  of  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  This  important  super 
secret  project  turns  out  to  be  not  so 
important  as  Crockett  said  it  was  a  year 
ago,  and  precisely  what  Norpel  and  Shea 
and  others  contended  it  was. 

Fourth.  Now  Norpel  is  being  transfer- 
led  to  El  Paso,  which  he  regards  as  a 
demotion  and  an  "economic  retaliation" 
against  him  by  superiors  who  resent  his 
support  of  Otepka.  He  is  being  trans- 
ferred to  a  job  that  I  am  mformed  was 
.-lated  to  be  abolished  only  a  few  months 
ago.  Mr.  Norpel  is  wary  about  accept- 
ing this  job.  transferring  to  El  Paso 
where  he  may  be  left  high  and  dry  by 
abolition  of  the  job. 

Fifth.  Shea  is  being  transferred  to 
Denver,  in  another  move  that  appears  to 
retaliation. 

Sixth.  Noi-pel  and  Shea  resisted  the 
efforts  to  transfer  them  out  of  the  Wash- 
ington area  to  a  job  that  represents  a 
demation.  and  which  also  represents  a 
possible  threat  to  their  civil  service 
rights.  As  of  last  Friday,  these  men  had 
their  State  Department  salaries  cut  off 
and  were  placed  in  a  category  of  absent 
\rithout  leave.  The  State  Department 
hierarchy  is  going  to  force  them  to  take 
the  demotion  and  to  take  jobs  that  could 
be  abolished. 

This  is  a  most  shocking  set  of  circum- 
.stances.  It  is  something  the  Congress 
should  go  into  immediately,  and  call  all 
of  the  witnesses  to  detennine  all  of  the 
facts  and  all  of  the  reasoning  behind  the 
State  Department  actions. 

This  appears  to  be  a  brutal  effort  to 
coerce  civil  service  employees  who  have 
had  the  courage  to  stand  by  Otepka 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  oust  this  career  security  evalu- 
ator. Norpel  was  an  FBI  agent  for  10 
years  with  an  excellent  record  prior  to 
his  transfer  to  the  State  Department 
.security  division  in  1961.  Since  then  he 
has  worked  on  some  important  security 
cases  with  Otepka  that  revealed  some 
major  weakne.sses  in  security  operations. 
Apparently  his  only  crime  is  that  he 
.sticks  with  Otepka  and  will  tell  the  truth 
when  it  embarrasses  his  superiors.  It 
appears  that  Shea  falls  in  the  same  cate- 
gory, with  an  excellent  record  until  he 
decided  tliat  he  would  tell  the  truth  and 
back  Otepka. 

If  this  action  against  Norpel,  Shea, 
and  others  is  allowed  to  stand,  then  there 
is  no  civil  service  protection  for  honest 
career  emploj'ees.  We  might  well  ask 
what  this  Government  is  coming  to  if 
the  perjurers  and  liars  are  protected  and 
coddled,  and  the  men  who  tell  the  truth 
to  Congress  are  harassed  and  hounded 
by  bureaucratic  superiors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article  in 
the  April  4,  1965,  issue  of  the  Des  Moines, 
lov.a.  Register  provides  further  informa- 
tion on  the  unbelievable  effort  that  is 
being  made  to  crucify  and  exile  cou- 
rageous employees  of  the  Federal 
Government : 

Cut  Off  Pay  of  Two  Otepka  Friends 
(By  Clark  Mollenhofif) 

Washington.  D.C. — ^The  State  Department 
has  cut  off  the  salaries  of  two  security  offi- 
cers who  supported  chief  security  evaluator 
Otto  F.  Otepka  and  opposed  what  they  call 


"disciplinary  transfers"  out  of  the  Washing- 
ton area. 

John  R.  Norpel,  39-year-old  former  FBI 
agent,  said  Sattu-day  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  engaging  In  "economic  retaliation" 
because  of  his  efforts  to  fight  a  transfer  that 
can  "destroy"  his  civil  service  Job  rights. 

NEW    POSTS 

Norpel  and  Howard  Shea,  also  a  security 
officer  who  agreed  to  testify  for  Otepka,  were 
notified  in  February  that  they  were  being 
assigned  to  posts  in  El  P,aSo,  Tex.,  and  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Both  filed  objections  on  grounds  that  the 
new  jobs  represented  demotions,  and  also 
because  it  appeared  that  the  new  posts  might 
be  discontinued  at  any  time. 

Neither  Norpel  or  Shea  has  been  able  to 
obtain  any  more  than  curt  replies  from  the 
State  Department  personnel  office  or  from 
William  J.  Crockett,  the  Deputy  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  who  is  in  charge  of  admin- 
istration. Crockett  has  been  a  key  figure  in 
efforts  to  oust  Otepka. 

Otepka  gave  testimony  before  a  Senate 
committee  that  was  critical  of  his  superiors, 
then  produced  three  documents  to  prove  he 
had  told  the  truth  and  his  superiors  had  not 
on  a  security  matter. 

Norpel  and  Shea  wanted  specific  assurance 
that  the  new  Jobs  would  not  be  abolished 
within  a  few  months  after  they  took  the  Job. 
They  also  wanted  to  know  why  they  were 
being  removed  from  positions  In  the  Bureau 
of  Inter-American  Affairs,  to  which  they  were 
assigned  only  a  year  ago  with  assurances  that 
this  assignment  required  their  expertise  as 
Investigators  and  security  evaluators. 

SIX-WEEK    EFFORT 

For  6  weeks,  they  have  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  obtain  written  explanations  of  the  reasons 
for  the  transfers,  which  were  to  be  effective 
April  1.  Instead  of  explanation,  they  have 
received  notes  indicating  they  have  received 
all  the  information  they  will  receive,  and 
that  the  transfer  decisions  would  not  be 
changed. 

Norpyel  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  last  week  to  appeal  to  him  to  examine 
the  transfer  decisions,  but  no  reply  had  been 
received  from  Rusk  when  Norpel  and  Shea 
were  informed  they  have  been  cut  from  the 
State  Department  payroll  and  must  not  visit 
the  offices  they  occupied  in  the  Bureau  of 
Inter-American  Affairs. 

The  notice,  from  G.  Marvin  Gentile,  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  for  Security,  stated 
that  Norpel  and  Shea  are  to  be  considered 
absent  without  leave  from  their  Government 
Jobs  until  they  report  to  the  posts  in  El  Paso 
and  Denver. 

Norpel,  who  has  a  GS-18  civil  service 
rating,  received  a  salary  of  $13,750  a  year. 
Shea,  with  a  GS-12  rating,  received  a  salary 
of  $13,000  a  year. 

The   letter  of  explanation  from  Crockett 

to  Norpel  stated  that  the  assignment   was 

made  because  of  "the  critical  need  for  trained 

investigators  in  our  field  offices  at  this  time." 

"good  of  service 

"Your  previous  background  as  an  Investi- 
gator, and  your  present  availability  for  re- 
assignment has  led  to  my  decision  that  yoiu- 
reassignment  to  El  Paso  is  for  the  good  of 
the  service." 

Crockett  stated  that  the  position  to  which 
Norpel  is  being  assigned  "is  a  bona  fide 
one." 

Norpel  In  his  correspondence  has  pointed 
out  that  only  a  year  ago  Crockett  shifted  him 
and  five  other  men  who  supported  Otepka 
from  the  security  division,  and  at  that  time 
assured  them  that  it  was  because  of  the  great 
need  for  their  services  in  a  special  secret 
project  in  the  Bureau  of  Inter-American  af- 
fairs. 

Norpel  said  Saturday  that  the  assignment 
to  the  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs  was 
"a  farce,"  and  that  It  appears  that  the  as- 


signment to  El  Paso  is  "merely  to  get  me  out 
of  the  way." 

There  have  been  assurances  that  Norpel 
will  be  permitted  to  return  to  Washlngtoa 
to  testify  on  behalf  of  Otepka  when  his 
ouster  hearing  comes  up  In  May.  However, 
the  transfer  of  Norpel  and  Shea  would  re- 
move them  from  daUy  contact  with  Otepka. 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

When  he  transferred  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment security  division  In  1961,  Norpel  started 
working  on  a  special  project  that  Involved 
restudy  of  a  number  of  security  cases  of  some 
high-level  State  Department  career  officersN 

Tlie  work  of  Otepka,  Norpel  and  others  on 
these  special  projects  resulted  in  spotlight- 
ing laxity  in  the  security  procedures  at  the 
State  Department  foUowed  by  the  highly 
critical  investigation  of  State  by  the  Senate 
Internal    Security   Subcommittee. 


Guns  Do  Not  Commit  Crimes 


SPEE)CH 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday.  April  1.  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  second  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion states  in  part,  "the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not 
be  infringed."  In  view  of  this  I  would 
seriously  question  the  constitutionality 
of  proposed  legislation  calling  for  regis- 
tration and  taxation  of  firearms.  This 
sort  of  action  would  only  harass  the 
legitimate  gim  owner,  and  would  not 
correct  the  critical  crime  problem  exist- 
ing in  the  United  States  today. 

Guns  do  not  commit  crimes,  Mr. 
Speaker;  people  carrying  guns  commit 
crimes.  Instead  of  badgering  the 
hunter,  the  gun  collector,  and  other 
legitimate  gun  buffs,  I  believe  a  far  better 
approach  to  the  problem  is  the  one  pro- 
posed by  Congressman  Casey,  of  Texas. 

The  gentleman  from.  Texas  has  intro- 
duced a  bill.  H.R.  5462,  which  provides 
for  a  mandatory  Federal  sentence  of  25 
years  for  anyone  guilty  of  using  or  car- 
rying, during  the  commission  of  a  rob- 
bery, assault,  murder,  rape,  burglary,  or 
kidnaping,  any  firearm  which  has  been 
transported  across  a  State  line. 

Many  feel  that  punishment  for  armed 
crime  should  rest  with  the  State  in 
which  the  crime  was  committed.  How- 
ever, some  courts  do  not  adequately  come 
to  grips  with  the  problem  by  the  leniency 
shown  to  the  criminal  in  all  too  many 
cases.  Thus,  a  mandatory  Federal  sen- 
tence would  be  an  active  deterrent  to  any 
cnminally  incUned  person  since  he  would 
know  that,  should  he  be  caught  using  or 
carr>'ing  firearms  during  the  commission 
of  a  crime,  a  25-year  sentence  would  be 
the  minimum  that  he  would  receive. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  precedent 
for  this  Federal  action  in  the  existing 
mandatory  Federal  sentences  for  traf- 
ficking in  narcotics. 

Registration  of  firearms  would  affect 
only  decent,  law-abiding  citizens,  and 
would  not  even  inconvenience  criminals. 
After  all,  who  would  expect  anyone  to 
register  a  weapon  with  which  he  in- 
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tended  to  commit  a  crime — particularly 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  any  weap>on  being 
used  by  a  hardened  criminal  was  prob- 
ably stolen  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  Speaker,  something  must  be  done 
to  curb  our  rapidly  Increasing  crime  rate ; 
but  legislation  more  oppressive  to  tiie 
decent  citizen  than  to  the  criminal  is 
not  the  way  to  achieve  it. 


Soatli  Connty  Farmers  Present  Plan  To 
Alleviate  Labor  Shortage 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE.  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5, 1965 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  series 
of  articles  is  appearing  in  the  Gilroy  Eve- 
ning Dispatch  of  Gilroy,  Calif.,  written 
by  Carmen  P.  Fillce.  concerning  the  ef- 
fort of  southern  Santa  Clara  County 
farmers  to  Improve  working  conditions  in 
order  to  attract  domestic  migratory 
workers  as  a  placement  for  braceros.  Mr. 
Pilice  is  an  accomplished,  longtime  writer 
for  the  Gilroy  Dispatch.  In  this  series 
of  articles,  Mr.  Filice's  excellent  literary 
style  is  enhanced  by  his  intimate  Itnowl- 
edge  of  the  subject  which  can  only  come 
from  a  lifetime  of  close  association  with 
It. 

The  first  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Gilroy  Dispatch  for  March  30  is  submit- 
ted herewith.  I  commend  it  to  those  who 
have  only  heard  the  side  of  the  farm  la- 
bor story  which  paints  the  farmer  in  a 
bad  light. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  fulfills  its  promise  and  cooper- 
ates with  the  South  Coimty  Association 
Of  Family  Fanners  and  the  Progressive 
Growers  Association. 

The  article  follows: 
sottth   cottntt  farmers  present  plan   to 
Alleviate  Labor  Shortage 
(By  Carmen  F.  Pilice) 

(The  following  is  the  first  In  a  series  of 
articles  describing  the  ambitious  and  revolu- 
tionary Camp  for  Migrant  Farm  Labor  Fami- 
lies as  proposed  by  a  committee  composed  of 
members  of  the  Progressive  Growers  Associa- 
tion and  the  South  Coxmty  Association  of 
Family  Farmers  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestions and  counseling  of  various  public 
officials  and  Interested  private  citizens. 

(If    the    atiempt    accomplishes    nothing 

else — which  would  be  deplorable  because  it 
opens  a  new  ^avenue  toward  solving  the  con- 
troversial and  critical  farm  labor  problem 

It  has  brought  together  to  a  common  meet- 
ing table  farmers  and  professional  educators, 
laymen  and  religious,  coxmty.  State,  and 
Federal  officials,  all  striving  toward  a  com- 
mon end. 

(Bringing  the  proposed  project  to  this 
point  of  development  represents  a  milestone 
in  the  field  of  human  relations.) 

Embattled  farmers  of  south  Santa  Clara 
County,  facing  a  critical  shortage  with  the 
loss  of  vital  bracero  labor,  have  thrown  the 
ball  back  to  the  Federal  Government  In  a 
now-lt'8-your-move  action  In  an  effort  to  ease 
the  tightening  farm  labor  squeeze. 

A     committee     representing     two     grower 


groups,  the  South  Coimty  Association  of 
Family  Farmers,  and  the  Progressive  Grow- 
ers Association,  headed  by  Mike  Mayekawa, 
chairman,  and  Earl  A.  Garrettson,  secretary, 
has  formulated  a  detailed,  rather  complex, 
and  definitely  revolutionary  plan  for  a  mi- 
gratory family  farm  labor  haiislng  facilitv  of 
100  units. 

Constructing  the  migratory  labor  camp 
largely  depends  upon  Federal  Government 
financial  support  to  the  tune  of  90  percent 
of  the  $309,000  projected  cost;  the  sponsoring 
group,  through  one  of  a  variety  of  means, 
would  provide  the  other  10  percent. 

The  plan  emphasizes  the  needs  of  the 
family,  providing  in  addition  to  adequate 
shelter,  sanitation,  health,  and  educational 
benefits  over  the  5-month  period  the  camp 
would  be  in  use  extending  from  June  1  to 
October  31. 

Goal  of  the  project  would  be  the  housing 
of  100  migrant  families  providing  a  labor 
pool  of  up  to  250  workers.  Priority  would 
be  given  to  families  with  the  most  adult 
workers  wherever  possible,  according  to  the 
policy  outlined  in  the  request  for  Cxovern- 
ment  financial  assistance  submited  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  of  Santa 
Clara  County,  which  is  headed  by  Arthur 
Potts. 

The  project,  which  will  be  presented  to 
the  full  member!?hlp6  of  the  grower  groups 
involved  in  the  near  futvu-e,  after  a  few  final 
details  have  been  worked  out,  is  actually  the 
result  of  (quoting  directly  from  the  official 
request)  : 

"Many  hours  of  meetings  and  conferences 
between  the  executive  committee  of  the 
farmers  association,  the  secretary-manager  of 
the  Progressive  Growers  Assooiation,  the  Cal- 
ifornia state  Division  of  Hoxulng,  the  South 
County  supervisor  (Slg  Sanchez,  who  has 
followed  the  progress  of  the  project  step  by 
step),  Santa  Clara  County  Health  Depart- 
ment and  (officials)  of  the  Gilroy  public 
school  system." 

One  of  the  primary  sculptors  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  person  who  fashioned  the 
official  request  for  Office  of  Eoonomic  Oppor- 
tunity assistance  was  Father  John  T.  Dwyer, 
pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Catholio  Church.  The 
complicated  task  Father  Dwyer  accomplished 
can  readily  be  appreciated  as  the  migrant 
camp  program  Is  reviewed  in  this  newspaper 
In  subsequent  Issues. 

The  overall  prc^ram,  howe\er,  conunittee 
members  are  quick  to  point  out,  Is  a  com- 
posite of  opinions  and  euggeetlons  made  by 
many  Interested  individuals,  officials,  and 
groups.  No  one  faction  or  segment,  religious 
affiliation  or  business  organization  domi- 
nated any  of  the  proceedings,  they  state. 

Basic  aim  of  the  camp  facility  originally 
was  simply  to  provide  housing  for  an  aug- 
menting labor  pool.  Obviously,  even  if  the 
optimistic  maximum  of  250  workers  were 
achieved  It  would  be  a  mere  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  to  the  overall  South  County 
needs  at  peak  harvest  season.  But  the  camp 
would  be  a  start  and  might  well  initiate  a 
trend. 

However,  a  coined  word  soon  made  Itself 
felt  In  the  deliberations — "upgrading."  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  farmer  repre- 
sentatives, offlcials.  and  interested  consult- 
ants were  going  to  shoot  for  something  in 
the  way  of  a  svunmer  housing  facility  which 
was  to  be  much  more  than  the  minimum 
required  by  Federal  regulations. 

The  Federal  Govermnent,  committee  mem- 
bers point  out,  requires  only  that  tents 
erected  over  board  fiooring,  a  community 
cooking  area  and  rather  rudimentary  sani- 
tary accommodations  be  provided  for  a  fam- 
ily crip.  This  was  not  sufflcient  for  the 
South  County  pioneer  project.  It  was  decided, 
although  the  cost  would  be  doubled  and 
then  tripled  as  planning  nearecl  completion. 

Again  quoting  two  sections  from  the  of- 
ficial request  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 


portunity, it  can  be  readily  seen  what  the 
prevailing  opinion  was  throughout  the  plan- 
ning deliberations: 

"A  genuine,  sincere  effort  has  been  made 
on  all  sides  to  ujjgrade  [capital  letters  are 
used  in  the  official  copy]  those  who  use  the 
camp.  Quarters  had  to  be  provided  which 
gave  some  privacy  •  *  •  easy  supervision  and 
maintenance  •  »  •  that  were  of  a  kind  in 
which  families  would  be  able  to  take  some 
pride." 

The  second  quote:  "In  order  to  upgrade 
the  residents  during  their  stay  at  the  camp, 
a  complete  program  was  worked  out  with 
the  Santa  Clara  County  Health  Department." 
Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the  high 
degree  of  interest  of  all  involved  in  this  pio- 
neer project  was  the  attendance  of  the  pro- 
fessional educators  Invited  to  the  conference 
table.  Gilroy  superintendent  of  schools,  Ed- 
mond  Bullard.  his  assistant.  Edmund  Rich- 
ard, and  every  principal  of  all  the  schools 
in  the  city  system  were  on  hand.  The  edu- 
cators were  present  in  tmanimovis  force. 

Along  educational  lines,  upgrading  in- 
cluded oflfering  2  months  of  schooling  to  mi- 
grant camp  youngsters  aged  7  through  11. 
They  would  be  transported  dally  during  July 
and  August  to  a  regularly  conducted  school 
program  in  the  local  public  school  system. 
Bullard  requested  that  he  be  notified  by 
April  15  If  the  program  was  to  go  Into  effect. 
Another  outstanding  educational  upgrad- 
ing Innovation  Is  that  children  entering 
first  grade,  kindergarten  age,  and  perhaps 
younger  would  be  enrolled  In  a  language 
enrichment  summer  school  program.  This 
phase  would  be  designed  to  acquaint  with 
English  children  who  come  from  predomi- 
nantly Spanish-speaking  families. 

This  program  would  be  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Interfaith  Migrant  Committee, 
a  nonprofit  incorporated  group  which  worked 
In  this  field  last  year. 

Children  12  years  of  age  and  over  would 
be  permitted  to  work  In  the  fields  with  their 
parents.  Those  below  schooling  ages  would 
be  cared  for  during  the  day  in  a  day  care  cen- 
ter In  the  multipurpose  building. 

Part  of  the  multipurpose  building — an- 
other ui>gradlng  innovation — would  be  de- 
voted to  a  medical  clinic  which,  it  is  hoped, 
would  be  staffed  on  a  full-time  basis  by 
county  medical  personnel,  Including  a  physi- 
cian, nurse,  and  clerk. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  summer  mi- 
grant camp  has  ever  gone  to  such  great 
pains  to  provide  for  the  health  and  educa- 
tion of  its  occupants  as  has  the  south 
county  pilot  project.  To  the  knowledge  of 
the  committee  members,  no  other  camp  in 
existence  or  contemplated  offers  extensive 
services  of  this  type. 

And  at  a  cost  of  $1  per  day  i>er  family 
which  includes  service  charge  for  the  hous- 
ing unit  and  all  utilities. 

Subsequent  GUroy  Evening  Dispatch 
articles  will  deal  with  the  physical  plant 
of  the  migrant  family  labor  camp — how  It 
is  constructed,  its  sujjervtsion  and  adminis- 
tration, and  the  pressing  need  lor  facilities 
of  this  nature. 

It  Is  to  be  remembered  that  as  in  all  first- 
time  projects  there  is  much  groping  In  the 
dark.       Some    of    the    questions    that    have 

arisen  have  never  before  been  encountered 
and  therefore  the  answers  have  not  been 
readily  available. 

Needless  to  say,  all  connected  with  framing 
the  program  feel  that  If  it  receives  Federal 
approval  and  Is  subsequently  put  Into  oper- 
ation. It  will  be  a  boon  to  the  south  coimty 
as  an  expanding  sotirce  of  farm  labor. 

And  will  be  a  firm  blow  at  the  "poverty 
pocket"  stigma  applied  to  this  area  of  late. 
Who  ever  heard  of  an  economically  de- 
pressed area  where  the  temporary  summer 
workers  had  modem  up-to-date  housing, 
built-in  babysitting,  and  medical  services 
available  within  a  few  steps? 
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Debauchery  in  Selma-Montgomery  March 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   AIJLBAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, eyewitness  accounts  continue  to  come 
in  attesting  to  the  debauchery  and  im- 
morality which  was  a  part  of  the  Selma- 
to-Montgomery  march.  The  incidents 
which  were  so  much  a  part  of  the  march 
have  disgraced  the  entire  country  and 
put  a  label  of  shame  upon  those  who 
would  tolerate  indecencies  for  whatever 
reason. 

I  hope  the  clergymen  who  were  pres- 
ent and  clergymen  throughout  America 
will  rise  up  to  condemn  the  activities 
which  took  place  and  the  kind  of  people 
who  were  responsible  for  the  activities  as 
well  as  those  who  excuse  them. 

The  foUowir^  news  story  from  the 
Huntsville  News,  Huntsville.  Ala.,  tells 
the  story  of  the  march  as  seen  by  one 
of  the  State  troopers  wlio  was  there: 

Trooper  Tells  op  Marchers'  Debauchery 
(By  HoUlce  Smith) 

State  Trooper  Capt.  Lionel  Freeman,  who 
."■eturned  here  this  week  after  being  in  Selma 
md  Montgomery  for  3  weeks,  said  he  saw  "a 
iittle  bit  of  everything"  while  assigned  there. 

Activity  carried  on  at  night  was  "something 
scandalous,"  stated  Captain  Freeman,  head 
of  the  Huntsville  district  of  State  troopers. 

Sex  acts  between  Negroes  and  whites  oc- 
curred on  the  ground  in  Selma  every  night 
for  about  two  and  a  half  weeks  prior  to  the 
march  to  Montgomery,  the  veteran  State 
trooper  said. 

Captain  Freeman  said  he  witnessed  some  of 
•his  activity  and  heard  numerous  reports 
.rem  news  reporters  and  photographers. 

Some  of  the  reporters  from  northern  papers 

were  among  the  observers.    "We  asked  them 

f  they  wrote  about  the  immoral  activities 

'hat  went  on.    Some  said  they  did.  but  that 

it  was  cut  out  before  it  got  in  their  papers." 

While  assigned  to  keep  the  Negroes  in  a 
certain  area  in  Selma  with  the  "Berlin  rope," 
captain  Freeman  said  he  witnessed  one  sexual 
relationship  where  a  priest  stopped  a  couple 
and  made  them  "come  up  to  the  front  line 
by  the  rope."  The  couple  had  been  about  30 
rows  behind  the  rope. 

Asked  If  It  seemed  to  bother  the  priest. 
Captain  Freeman  said  "not  too  much." 

The  trooper  said  he  could  not  do  anything 
ibout  the  act  because  he,  as  well  as  other  of- 
ticrs,  were  there  only  to  retain  and  keep  the 
demonstrators  from  going  up  town. 

He  described  a  majority  of  the  white  per- 
sons participating  in  the  marches  as  filthy, 
dirty,  and  beatniks. 

The  marchers  "pvirposely  mixed,"  the 
trooper  related.  "They  absolutely  tried  to  get 
lis  to  harm  them.  One  tried  to  get  officers  to 
Knock  the  devil  out  of  him  by  saying  he  was 
^oing  to  sleep  with  a  white  woman  that 
•light"  and  by  making  other  similar 
;  tatements. 

The  marchers  knew  the  troo{>ers  and  other 
>fflcers  were  there  to  restrain  them  from 
running  wild,  Captain  Freeman  explained, 
..nd  many  of  them  seemed  to  take  sidvantage 
of  that.  They  didn't  seem  to  try  to  hide 
their  immoral  activities,  he  added. 

About  2  hours  before  the  Reverend  James 

Reeb  of  Boston  was  beaten.  Captain  Freeman 

-aid  he  and  a  large  group  of  other  persons 

aw  two  white  men  dressed  as  priests  walk 

across  U.S.  Highway  80,  each  holding  hands 


with  two  Negro  girls — about  14  to  16  years  of 
age.  ThlB  sort  of  stuff  may  have  triggered  the 
beatings,  the  officer  said. 

He  continued  that  he  did  not  think  half 
of  those  dressed  as  priests  were  actually 
priests.  Captain  Freeman  reported  that  34 
persons  dressed  as  priests  went  upon  a  side- 
walk In  front  of  the  capltol  building  steps  In 
Montgomery  about  10  o'clock  one  night  and 
said  they  wanted  to  pray.  They  were  retained 
on  the  sidewalk — and  kept  off  the  capitol 
steps.  They  stayed  until  about  3  a.m.  "Some 
of  them  used  some  of  the  most  vile  language 
I  have  ever  heard,"  the  trooper  captain 
stated.  "If  they  were  priests,  they  need  to  go 
back  to  schools." 

Some  of  the  white  beatniks  in  the  group 
told  officers  they  were  being  paid  $10  a  day. 
being  fed  three  meals  a  day.  and  allowed  to 
sleep  with  a  female  companion. 

Captain  Freeman  said,  "Some  of  our  in- 
vestigators knew  some  of  the  marchers  to  be 
card-carrying  Communists." 

He  was  in  Montgomery  when  Mrs.  Liuzzo, 
of  Detroit,  was  killed  about  20  miles  west  of 
the  capital  while  shuttling  marchers  from 
Montgomery  to  Selma. 

There  were  35  troopers  from  the  Huntsville 
district  assigned  to  the  Montgomery  and 
Selma  area.  Twelve  of  that  number  were 
from  Madison  County.  Only  Cpl.  C.  H. 
Lowery  and  Trooper  H.  P.  Sexton  were  left 
to  carry  on  duties  of  troopers  In  Madison 
County. 


''Dear  Uncle  Sam" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  J.  SCOTT 

or   NORTH    CABOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  two  letters,  one 
addressed  to  me  and  another  to  "Uncle 
Sam,'  by  one  of  my  young  constituents, 
concerning  the  tragic  death  of  her 
brother,  Owen  Lawson,  in  the  service  of 
our  coimtry  in  South  Vietnam.  The  clos- 
ing sentence  of  her  letter  to  "Uncle 
Sam,"  I  have  found,  expresses  the  feel- 
ings of  a  substantial  number  of  my  con- 
stituents : 

WooDSDALE,  N.C.,  March  31,  1965. 
Hon.  Ralph  J.  Scott, 

Congress  of  the  United  States.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sm:  My  family  wishes  to  thank  you 
for  your  kind  expression  of  sj-mpathy  occa- 
sioned by  the  loss  of  our  son  and  brother  in 
Vietnam. 

Please  accept  the  enclosure  which  expresses 

Just  how  I  feel  about   the  crisis   in  Vietnam 
and  our  loss. 

Yours  truly. 

Vickie  L.^wsoN. 

An  Open  Letteb  to  Uncle  Sam 

WooDSDALE,  N.C.,  March,  1965. 

Dear  Uncle  Sam:  I  am  14  years  old  and  in 
my  second  year  in  high  school.  Today.  I  re- 
turned to  school  after  attending  the  funeral 
of  my  brother  on  yesterday.  I  am  not  able 
to  concentrate  on  my  lesson  because  my  heart 
is  so  heavy  with  grief.  Only  4  years  ago  he 
was  at  the  same  place  preparing  for  his 
future.  He  had  achieved  his  goal  of  becom- 
ing an  aircraft  mechanic,  but  he  only  had 
a  chance  to  enjoy  it  for  a  short  length  of 
time. 

He  was  killed  on  February  10,  in  a  hotel 
blast  at  Qui  Nhon.  South  Vietnam,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  sneak  attack  by  the  Communist 


forces.  Uncle  Sam,  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
sad  this  incident  has  made  my  family  and 
me  even  though  he  did  die  a  hero's  death. 
As  time  passes  we  know  that  God  wUl  light- 
en our  hearts,  but  if  this  situation  is  allowed 
to  go  on  at  the  pace  it  is  going  now,  there 
will  be  many  more  families  throughout  the 
United  States  whose  hearts  will  be  heavy, 
because  they  have  lost  a  son  or  a  brother  in 
Vietnam.  Uncle  Sam.  is  it  worth  the  price 
that  these  young  boys  are  paying?  How 
many  more  j-oung  men  will  be  cut  short  of 
their  goals  because  of  Vietnam?  How  many 
more  young  ladles  like  my  sister-ln-law  will 
be  made  widows  in  their  late  teens  and  early 
twenties  by  this  war?  How  many  children 
will  not  remember  or  know  their  fathers  be- 
caiise  they  have  been  taken  away  from  them 
br  this  war? 

How  many  more  families  will  receive  the 
dreaded  telegram  that  we  received?  It  was 
even  worse  for  us  because  we  had  seen  the 
debris  of  the  hotel  in  the  news  even  before 
we  were  notified  and  every  time  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door,  we  hated  to  open  it  be- 
caiise  we  thought  It  was  a  message  from  you 
that  he  was  among  the  casualties  at  Qui 
Nhon.  Finally,  we  did  receive  the  unwanted 
message. 

Uncle  Sam,  I'm  very  young,  and  I  don't 
understand  all  the  diplomatic  treaties  that 
control  our  relations  with  other  countries. 
But  what  I  would  like  to  know  Is  what 
happened  on  that  fatal  day,  February  10. 
when  the  hotel  was  bombed?  How  did  the 
Vietcong  get  past  the  guards  and  the  pro- 
tective fence  to  plant  this  bomb?  Was  It  a 
lack  of  troops  or  were  we  depending  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  stand  guard  for  us? 

Although  I  am  young.  I  believe  my  coun- 
try can  prevent  the  spread  of  communism  in 
South  Vietnam  In  a  much  better  way  than 
It  Is  doing.  As  I  see  It  now.  five  or  six  yotmg 
men  are  sent  over  in  the  disguise  of  "advis- 
ers," killed  and  replaced  by  five  or  six  more 
only  to  be  killed.  Uncle  Sam,  I  have  read 
in  the  paper  and  seen  in  the  news  where  Rus- 
sia Is  sending  grovmd-to-alr  missiles  to  North 
Vietnam.  I  believe  that  the  United  States  is 
the  strongest  Nation  In  the  world  military- 
wise,  and  that  It  can  protect  its  Interest  in 
South  Vietnam  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Ru.sslans  are  now  doing. 

Uncle  Sam.  If  we  are  going  to  remain  In 
South  Vietnam,  please  send  enough  troops 
and  equipment  over  there  so  that  we  can 
fight  on  the  level  with  the  Communists. 

When  the  first  issue  of  our  paper  came  out, 
my  heart  swelled  with  pride  when  I  read  the 
alumni  news,  "Former  Student  Assigned 
Vietnam  Duty."  This  headline  had  referred 
to  Owen,  my  21-year-old  brother.  Imagine 
my  feeling  as  we  are  editing  this  issue's 
alumni  news,  "Former  Student  Killed  in 
Vietnam  Duty."  Just  a  few  short  days  be- 
tween the  issues. 

I  should  like  to  close.  Uncle  Sam.  by  say- 
ing, please  fight  like  the  Nation  we  are.  if  wo 
must  fight,  or  bring  our  loved  ones  home. 

A  grief-stricken  young  girl, 

Vickie  Lawson. 


House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
and  the  Klan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBCS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    ITEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  5,  1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee's  an- 
nounced intention  to  investigate  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  has  raised  many  ques- 
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tlons  as  to  whether  this  committee  is  the 
proper  one  to  carry  oh  such  an  investi- 
gation. On  March  31,  the  New  York 
Post  published  an  editorial  concerning 
this  proposed  Investigation  which  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  read  and  consider. 
The  editorial  follows: 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 

andtheKlan 
The  decision  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  to  launch  a  "searching 
investigation"   of   the   activities    of   the   Ku 
Klux  Klan  warrants  no  capricious  cheers. 

The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee has  traditionally  been  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  opinion  and  act,  between 
unorthodox  Ideas  and  incitements  to  terror 
and  violence.  It  has  operated  on  the  crude 
theory  that  radical  ideas  and  protests  were 
a  product  of  an  International  Communist 
conspiracy.  Its  files  and  inquiries  have,  in 
fact,  been  used  to  bolster  the  wild  KKK  con- 
tention that  the  civil  rights  movement  Is  a 
Communist  plot. 

That  the  committee  now  turns  its  atten- 
tion to  the  KKK  Is  hardly  reassuring. 

Dangerous  as  Klan  violence  is,  detestable 
as  are  its  doctrines,  any  moves  to  combat  the 
organization  must  accord  fullest  protection 
of  due  process  to  Klan  witnesses  and  scru- 
pulously refrain  from  Infringing  upon  the 
rights  of  free  speech  and  association. 

The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, as  the  record  has  shown,  is  incapable 
of  conducting  such  an  inquiry. 

Legislation  Is  needed  to  combat  Klan-in- 
spired  violence.  But  it  is  essental  to  dis- 
tinguish between  stamping  out  KKK  terror- 
Ism  and  outlawing  the  Klan. 

Any  effort  to  do  the  latter  will  Inevitably 
revive  the  problems  encountered  in  enforc- 
ing the  Smith  Act,  where  It  has  proven  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  root  out  a  political  or- 
ganization without  Infringing  upon  the  in- 
dividual rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. There  Is  the  additional  practical  prob- 
lem: the  Klan  can  circumvent  efforts  to  out- 
law It  by  simply  setting  up  business  under  a 
new  name  at  a  new  address,  or  enlisting 
under  the  banner  of  the  Birch  Society. 

The  target  is  not  private  prejudice  but 
overt,  systematic  terror — the  murders,  whip- 
pings, vandalism  and  harassments  to  which 
civil  rights  workers,  supporters  and  sympa- 
thizers have  been  rejected. 

There  Is  everything  to  be  said  for  the  ad- 
ministration plan  to  Increase  the  penalties 
and  broaden  the  scope  of  the  1870  statute. 
This  prohibits  efforts  to  violate  the  civil 
rights  of  any  person.  Putting  new  and 
sharper  teeth  into  this  statute  is  a  meaning- 
ful proposal  which  should  be  urgently  con- 
sidered by  a  congressional  committee. 

But  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  Is  not  the  group  to  undertake 
this  serious  business.  There  are  far  more 
responsible  congressional  bodies  to  which 
the  mission  can  be  entrusted. 


Voting  Righti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAW  AH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPAeSENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  5,  1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
our  fair  State  of  Hawaii  people  of  differ- 
ent races  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  they 
have  proven  that  racial  prejudices  can  be 
overcome.  Whenever  intolerance  rears 
Us  ugly  head  anywhere  the  people  of 


Hawaii  rise  to  protest.  So  it  was  that 
the  Maui  Board  of  Supervisors  adopted  a 
resolution  denoimcing  the  violent  action 
taken  by  governmental  authorities 
against  the  civil  rights  marchers  In 
Selma,  Ala.  | 

The  resolution  follows:' 

Whereas  civil  rights  demonstrators  In 
Selma,  Ala.,  who  have  been  trying  to  organize 
an  orderly  and  peaceful  march  from  Selma 
to  Montgomery  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
voting  rlglits  have  been  harassed,  intimi- 
dated, coerced,  brutally  beaten,  and  even  shot 
at  by  Alabama  police  officers;  and 

Whereas  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  people  throughout  the 
world,  have  been  appalled  by  the  vicious  and 
cruel  conduct  of  the  government  authorities 
In  Alabama  in  their  treatment  of  the  civil 
rights  demonstrators;  and 

Whereas  said  civil  rights  demonstrators  are 
only  asking  that  they  be  given  the  same 
right  to  vote  as  other  free  Americans;  and 

Whereas  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has 
requested  Congress  for  the  swift  passage  of 
new  voting  rights  legislation  to  assure  Ne- 
groes and  other  minority  the  right  to  vote: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  County  of  Maui,  That  It  does  hereby  go 
on  record  denouncing  the  violence  used  by 
Alabama  goverrmiental  authorities  against 
the  civil  rights  demonstrators;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  Hawaii's 
congressional  delegation  be  urged  to  vote  for 
the  swift  passage  of  new  voting  rights  legis- 
lation; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  transmitted  to  Senator  Hiram  L. 
FoNG,  Senator  Daniel  K.  iNotrYE,  Represent- 
ative Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  and  Representa- 
tive Patsy  T.  Mink,  Washington,  DC. 
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South  Africa; 


A  Bright  Spot  on  a  Dark 
Continent   I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  5  of  this  year,  South  African 
Ambassador,  H.  L.  T.  TasweU,  addressed 
the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California 
in  San  Francisco  on  the  subject  "South 
Africa:  A  Bright  Spot  on  a  Dark  Con- 
tinent." 

I  am  sure  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  those  who  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record  will  be  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  comments  which  Ambassa- 
dor TasweU  made: 

South  Africa:  A  Bright  Spot  on  a 
Dark  Continent 
During  the  last  few  months,  the  American 
flag  has  been  torn  to  pieces  and  defiled  in 
certain  countries  In  Africa  and  Asia.  There 
have  been  violent  demonstrations  against 
American  embassies,  and  abuse  has  been 
hurled  at  the  American  Government. 

I  am  sure  you  will  have  noted  that  none 
of  these  violent  anti-Americaxi  demonstra- 
tions have  taken  place  in  my  country,  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa.  We  In  South  Africa 
remain  friendly  and  well  disposed  toward  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  anxious  to 
strengthen  the  natural  t>ond3  of  friendship 
we  have  with  you. 


Many  of  those  who  have  been  hurling  abuse 
at  America  are  the  very  ones  who  have  been 
BO  rigorously  maligning  and  criticizing  us  ir. 
recent  years. 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  APRICAN  CX)UNTBnSS  CAUSE 
CONCERN 

I  have  entitled  my  talk  today,  "South 
Africa:  A  Bright  Spot  on  a  Dark  Continent.' 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  things 
which  have  been  happening  In  certain  other 
parts  of  Africa  during  the  past  year  or  two. 

In  many  newly  Independent  African  states 
the  Story  has  been  one  of  the  establishment 
of  one-party  dictatorships,  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  justice  and  freedom  of  the  press,  o: 
falling  standards  of  living,  health,  and  edu- 
cation, of  collapsing  economies. 

In  one  country,  the  white  non-Arab  popu- 
lation has  dwindled  since  Independence  froar. 
1.2  million  to  100,000  as  a  result  of  shocking 
and  ruthless  discrimination. 

Not  so  long  ago.  a  small  African  island  state 
received  its  independence  in  what  was  termed 
a  classical  handover  of  authority.  Only  a 
matter  of  days  later,  its  government  was  de- 
posed by  armed  revolution  which  resulted  in 
the  slaughter  of  himdreds  of  Arabs  and 
Asians.  A  Communist  regime  took  over.  A 
satellite  tracking  station  operated  by  the 
United  States  was  forced  to  cloee  down. 

In  three  independent  African  countries 
there  were  mutinies  in  the  armies.  Unable 
to  cope  with  the  situation  themselves,  their 
African  governments  had  to  Invite  white 
troops  to  come  in  to  restore  order. 

Serious  border  clashes  took  place  between 
several  African  countries,  resulting  in  many 
people  being  killed  or  wounded. 

Tribal  warfare  in  a  central  African  coimtr\- 
resulted  in  the  slaughter  of  an  estimated 
8,000  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  recent  barbarous  atrocities  committed 
by  rebel  forces  in  the  Congo  have  made  the 
civilized  world  shudder  with  horror.  Thou- 
sands of  people  were  shot  or  savagely  beaten 
to  death.  They  Included  many  whose  only 
crime  was  that  they  could  read  and  write,  and 
accordingly  fell  into  a  class  termed  the  Intel- 
ligentsia, which  the  rebels  wished  to  extermi- 
nate. The  loss  of  life  in  the  Congo  revolt  is 
put  at  40.000. 

REACTION    TO    AMERICAN-BELGIAN    RESCUE 
OPERATION 

You  Will.  I  am  sure,  recall  the  details  of  the 
humanitarian  operation  undertaken  in  No- 
vember 1964.  to  rescue  the  American  and 
other  white  hostages  who  were  held  and 
threatened  with  death  by  the  rebels. 

America  and  Belgium  were  roundly  con- 
demned for  the  oi>eration  by  Commiuiist 
sources,  and  particularly  by  the  Red  Chinese 

But  isn't  it  most  significant  that  so  manv 
African  states  took  a  line  that  so  closely  fol- 
lowed the  Commvmist  one? 

For  several  years  we  in  South  Africa  ha%c 
been  warning  against  Communist  penetra- 
tion and  subversion  in  Africa.  Our  warning.'; 
have  fallen  on  ears  not  so  deaf  as  unwillin<: 
to  hear. 

Every  month  now  brings  fresh  evidence 
that  we  have  been  right. 

In  the  last  5  years  there  has  been  a  mo.si 
marked  expansion  of  Communist  influence 
in  Africa.  Russia  Is  now  represented  in 
about  21  African  States,  European  Commu- 
nist countries  in  about  the  same  number 
Red  China  is  represented  in  about  IG. 
Roughly  one-third  of  Pelping's  total  diplo- 
matic missions  abroad  are  In  Africa.  Com- 
munist China  is  extending  its  influence  witi'. 
financial  aid,  with  arms,  guerrilla  training 
and  direct  subversion.  Chinese  policy  i.= 
based  on  color.     It  is  antiwhite. 

In  recent  years  we  have  been  accused  o: 
being  out  of  step  with  developments  on  the 
rest  of  the  continent.  But  let  me  ask  this 
question.  With  development  In  so  manv 
parts  of  Africa  taking  the  turn  they  ha\c. 
who  would  want  to  be  In  step  with  them? 


We  are  not  prepared  to  adapt  conditions  in 
cur  country  to  suit  the  whims  and  fancies  of 
i.ostile  politicians  in  African  countries  who 
cannot  bring  about  stability  In  their  own 
i.inds. 

We  in  South  Africa  do,  however,  have  great 
sympathy  for  the  African  peoples  and  under- 
.-•  md  their  ambitions.  We  are  ready  and 
V  illing  to  cooperate  and  develop  sound  and 
friendly  relations  with  all  responsible  Afri- 
can countries  which  feel  the  same  way 
toward  us. 

INTERNAL    RACIAL    POLICT 

Let  me  turn  now  for  a  few  minutes  to  our 
i:uernal  racial  policy. 

When  looking  at  our  racial  picture  in 
South  Africa,  do  not  try  to  equate  it  with 
the  position  in  the  United  States.  Our 
country  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  national 
[;  roups,  still  preserving  their  own  customs 
.;nd  traditions,  talking  their  own  languages. 
Oiu-  problem,  is  more  of  a  multinational  one. 

When  the  first  white  people  settled  in 
South  Africa  over  300  years  ago,  the  country 
was  virtually  unoccupied.  At  about  the 
same  time  that  the  whites  moved  northward 
.nto  the  interior,  black  people — or  Bantu,  or 
Africans — were  moving  southward  from  cen- 
tral Africa.  The  two  groups  met  for  the  first 
lime  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Fish  River  in 
about  1779. 

About  the  turn  of  the  last  century,  roughly 
iialf  of  an  area,  extending  southward  from 
the  Limpopo  River  and  constituting  British 
.South  Africa,  was  occupied  by  whites,  and 
!ialf  by  blacks. 

What  has  happened  since?  Three  areas 
within  this  general  sphere  were  set  aside 
by  the  British  Government  as  areas  within 
v.hich  the  interests  of  certain  black  national 
groups,  or  nations,  were  paramount.  They 
today  constitute  the  Protectorates  of 
Bechuanaland,   Swaziland,   and  Basutoland. 

In  1910,  the  remaining  territory  in  this 
fjeneral  sphere  became  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  In  1913,  those  areas  within  the 
Union  In  which  the  interests  of  the  various 
black  peoples  were  paramount,  were  set  aside 
lor  them  by  the  Union  Government.  They 
uave  consistently  been  preserved  ever  since 
r  3  the  homelands  of  the  various  black  na- 
tional groups  or  nations. 

So  the  position  remains  that  that  i>art  of 
the  whole  sphere  which  was  occupied  by 
black  national  groups  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, is  still  occupied  by  them  today. 

Apart  from  the  white  and  the  black  peo- 
ple who  originally  settled  In  South  Africa,  we 
liave  two  other  main  groups.  One  is  the 
colored  community,  comprising  people  of 
Malay  descent  and  others  of  mixed  blood. 
Tliey  live  principally  In  the  cape.  The  other 
E:roup  Is  our  Indian  community,  centered 
I>rincipally  in  Natal. 

What  Is  our  basic  policy? 

We  believe  that  there  should  be  no  doml- 
:iation  of  any  one  race  by  another.  To 
:  chieve  this,  our  policy  Is  aimed  at  the  crea- 
tion of  separate  states  for  the  national 
groups  which  originally  settled  in  South 
-Mrica.  and  the  development  of  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  governmental  separation 
lor  the  groups  which  have  grown  up  in  our 
raidst. 

In  this  way.  each  group  can  have  a  future 
of  its  own,  in  this  way,  the  various  groups 
can  live  on  an  equal  footing.  In  this  way, 
we  can  form  a  consultative  body  In  which 
the  leaders  of  all  races  can  meet  on  a  basis 
•f  equality  to  consider  matters  of  common 
interest  and  ways  of  removing  friction.  In 
tills  way,  we  can  create  a  multinational  com- 
monwealth or  common  market,  with  political 
independence  and  economic  Interdependence. 

POSITIVE    PROGRESS 

Positive  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
direction.  The  Transkel.  centuries  old  home 
of  the  Xhosa  people,  already  has  Its  own  all- 
Bantu  African  L^lslative  Assembly.  It  is 
composed  partly  of  traditional  leaders,  partly 


of  members  elected  on  a  one-man  one-vote 
basis  by  all  Xhosa  citizens.  In  area,  the 
Transkel  Is  about  the  same  size  as  the  Neth- 
erlands or  Switzerland,  but  larger  than  Bel- 
gium, Israel,  or  the  Protectorates  of  Basuto- 
land or  Swaziland. 

Executive  power  is  vested  In  an  all-Bantu 
African  Cabinet,  consisting  of  a  Chief  Min- 
ister and  five  other  Ministers. 

The  Transkel  serves  as  a  model,  toward 
which  the  other  Bantu  national  groups  are 
progressing,  in  keeping  with  their  own  tra- 
ditions. 

The  South  African  cape  colored  people  have 
a  national  council,  currently  consisting  of 
appointed  and  elected  members.  The  basis 
of  the  council  is  to  be  expanded  and  its 
powers  increased. 

For  the  Indian  population  group,  a  nation- 
al Indian  council  has  been  formed. 

With  all  these  bodies,  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  maintains  the  closest  contact. 

Race  relations  are  improving,  harmony  Is 
increasing  in  South  Africa.  Internally,  our 
country  is  one  of  the  most  peaceful  in  the 
world. 

SOUTH    .\FRICA     HAS     HIGHEST    STANDARDS 

Nowhere  in  the  other  independent  coun- 
tries of  Africa  do  people,  regardless  of  their 
race  or  color,  have  as  high  a  general  standard 
of  living,  education,  or  health  as  they  do  in 
South  Africa.  What  is  more,  the  gap  Is 
widening;  we  are  racing  ahead  of  the  rest  of 
independent  Africa. 

There  are  already  over  2,000  Bantu  Afri- 
can university  graduates.  In  16  years.  South 
Africa  produced  more  Bantu  African  gradu- 
ates at  local  universities  than  9  African 
States,  with  a  combined  population  of  70 
million,  have  succeeded  in  doing  during  the 
past  50  years.  Three  Bantu  university  col- 
leges In  our  country  are  now  swelling  the 
number  of  our  university  graduates. 

Already  there  are  29,500  Bantu  African 
teachers.  Each  year  an  additional  2,000 
graduate  from  47  teachers  training  colleges. 

There  are  Bantu  African  doctors,  lawyers, 
professors,  nurses,  etc.  Over  12,000  Bantu 
Africans  own  their  own  businesses.  One  of 
the  largest  gasoline  service  stations  in  the 
Republic  is  owned  by  a  Bantu  African.  Some 
businessmen  bank  as  much  as  $2,800  a  day. 
Three  are  reputed  to  be  millionaires.  The 
purchasing  power  of  Bantu  Africans  today 
is  roughly  $1.4  blUion  per  year.  A  solid 
middle  class  is  developing. 

A  similar  story  of  success  may  be  told  in 
connection  with  the  colored  and  Indian 
communities. 

Striking  proof  of  how  favorable  conditions 
are  In  South  Africa  Is  given  by  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  Africans  are  constantly 
streaming  Ulegally  across  our  borders  in  or- 
der to  seek  the  superior  benefits  which  South 
Africa  can  offer.  Over  1  million  foreign 
Africans  are  in  our  country — that  is  10  per- 
cent of  the  Bantu  population. 

A  further  Indication  of  South  Africa's  ad- 
vance is  that,  with  only  6  percent  of  Africa's 
population,  we  generate  20  percent  of  the 
continent's  total  geographic  income. 

Our  country  produces  six  times  as  much 
steel  as  the  rest  of  the  continent  combined 
twice  as  much  electricity,  and  four  times  as 
much  coal.  Our  railways  carry  as  much 
freight  as  the  rest  of  the  continent  com- 
bined. We  have  almost  as  many  telephones, 
cars,  buses,  tractors,  trucks,  as  the  rest  of 
Africa.  The  nonwhlte  people  In  South  Af- 
rica, Incidentally,  own  more  motor  cars  per 
capita  than  do  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  take  nearly  18  percent  of  the 
continent's  total  Imports,  and  supply  about 
20  percent  of  its  exports. 

Our  economy  is  booming,  we  are  marching 
vigorously  ahead  on  a  path  of  dynamic 
progress. 


SOUTH    AFRICA WHAT    DOES    IT   MEAK. 

TO    THE    UNITED    STATES 

What  does  South  Africa  mean  to  our 
friends  in  the  United  States? 

The  United  States  Is  encotmtering  a  serious 
balance-of-payments  problem.  This  Is  Im- 
posing a  severe  strain  on  the  dollar  and  on 
American  gold  stocks. 

Instead  of  drawing  money  away  from  the 
United  States.  South  Africa  is  actually  con- 
tributing to  the  strength  of  the  dollar  and 
helping  the  United  States  in  its  balance-of- 
pavinents  problem. 

it  is  doing  this,  first,  by  Importing  far 
more  from  the  United  States  than  It  sells 
to  the  United  States.  Our  Imports  from  you 
in  1964  reached  a  record  figure,  estimated 
at  $385  million.  Considerably  more  than  you 
imported  from  us. 

Incidentally,  about  33  percent  of  all  U.S. 
imports  to  the  African  Continent  go  to  South 
Africa. 

We  are  aiding  your  balance-of-payments 
position  in  a  fiuther  way,  for  South  Africa 
Is  a  lucrative  field  for  American  Investment. 
Your  Investments  In  our  covmtry,  which  have 
been  built  up  over  a  period  of  many  years, 
now  total  about  $450  million.  On  these  In- 
vestments, your  annual  dividends,  interest, 
and  transferred  profits  give  you  a  return  of 
13  percent.  When  you  include  your  re- 
invested profits,  your  total  return  is  17 
percent. 

Is  there  any  country  in  the  world  where 
you  get  a  better  return? 

American  firms  Investing  in  South  Africa 
Include  many  of  the  largest  and  most  highly 
respected  firms  In  American  business  and 
financial  circles.  They  Invest,  not  because 
they  like  vis  or  dislike  us.  They  Invest  on 
sound  business  principles. 

Some  of  your  industrialists  are  increasing 
their  Investments  In  our  country — not  with 
dollars,  but  by  raising  funds  out  ot  invest- 
ment capital  generated  In  South  Africa. 

Total  American  and  foreign  Investment  In 
our  country  Is  equal  to  that  In  the  rest  of 
the  continent  of  Africa  put  together. 

South  Africa  has  never  asked  for,  nor  re- 
ceived, foreign  aid.  Your  proposed  expendi- 
ture on  foreign  aid  In  Africa  this  year  is 
about  $145  million.  Not  one  penny  of  this 
finds  its  way  into  my  country.  We  do  not 
increase  your  balance-of-payments  problem, 
we  lighten  it  by  standing  on  our  own  feet. 

We  are  one  of  the  very  few  countries  in 
the  world  which  have  paid  all  tbelr  war 
debts. 

My  country  Is  the  world's  largest  producer 
of  gold.  Our  annual  production  has  reached 
the  record  figure  of  29.1  mlUlon  fine  ounces, 
valued  at  just  over  $1  bUIion.  This  gold 
flows  into  the  free  world.  It  enables  West- 
ern countries  to  bolster  their  currencies.  It 
contributes  to  stability,  and  promotes  Inter- 
national trade. 

One  final  point:  I  mentioned  earlier  that 
an  American  satellite  tracking  station  was 
forced  to  close  down  In  an  African  country 
now  cooperating  with  Red  China.  In  South 
Africa,  an  American  satellite  tracking  sta- 
tion and  an  American  missile  tracking  sta- 
tion are  doing  valuable  work  for  you  with 
the  fullest  cooperation  and  help  of  the  South 
African  Government. 

In  the  First  World  War  and  in  the  Second 
World  War.  men  of  our  armed  forces  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men  of  the  Ameri- 
can Armed  Forces.  Since  then.  South  Africa 
has  again  on  two  occasions  responded  to  the 
call  and  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world — once  was  during 
the  Berlin  airlift,  the  other  was  In  the  Korean 
war. 

In  many  other  parts  of  lndep>endent  Africa, 
chaos  is  gaining  ground  and  a  power  vacuusa 
is  forming.  In  South  Africa,  there  is  pros- 
perity, stability,  and  hope  for  all  peoples 
of  all  races.  What  Is  more.  South  Africa 
stands  as  a  guardian  of  the  strategic  tip  of 
southern  Africa. 
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The  Pattern  of  Coming  Events  in  Sootheast 
Asia 


April  5,  1965 


EXTEa^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAIJFOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5. 1965 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
Include  a  radio  address  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Mc- 
Bimie,  speaking  over  Voice  of  Ameri- 
ca radio  on  April  2,  1965.  Dr.  Mc- 
Blmle  has  Just  returned  from  southeast 
Asia,  and  his  address  is  most  timely  and 
should  be  given  great  consideration  by 
the  administration  In  determining  the 
policy  that  America  should  follow  in  the 
very  near  future: 

Thk  Pattibn  or  Comimg  Events  in  South- 
east Asia 
(Based  upon  an  extensive  series  of  interviews 
In  southeast  Asia,  In  March  1965) 
It  Is  rather  a  sobering  experience  to  know 
that  something  of  great  consequence  Is  going 
to  happen,  and  to  know  that  yoxir  own  coun- 
try's CSovemment  does  not  know  It. 

The  odds  are  all  against  the  likelihood  of 
a  private  citizen,  however  careful  a  student 
of  foreign  affairs,  pitting  his  Interpretation 
of  coming  events  successfully  against  the 
opinion  of  the  most  powerful  government 
on  earth,  with  aU  of  Its  superb  Intelligence 
sources  upon  which  to  draw.  And  to  do  so 
might  seem  presumptuous,  or  preposteroiis, 
to  say  the  least. 

Yet  that  Is  the  position  in  which  this  pro- 
gram finds  Itself.    I  know,  or  to  be  more  re- 
strained, I  believe  I  know  the  pattern   of 
future  events  In  South  Vietnam.    Evidently 
the  Government  does  not  know.     A  confer- 
ence   of    historic    proportions    is    underway 
right    now,    in    Washington.      Ambassador 
Taylor   Is   there  for   reports,   reconunenda- 
tlons.  and  consultotlons.    You,  the  listeners 
may  Judge  for  yourselves,  or  wait  for  history 
to  prove  the  acciu-acy  of  our  analyses  and 
predlcUons— but  this  is  what  this  program 
believes  Is  now  to  come. 
As  James  Beston  writes: 
'"The  immediate  question  Is  clear  enough 
The  President's  decision  to  bomb  North  Viet- 
nam has  not  achieved  its  objective.    It  has 
not  persuaded  the  Communists  to  stop  their 
tofUtratlon  and  military  subversion  in  South 
Vietnam. 

"It  has  committed  the  presUge  and  power 
Sri^®  United  States  in  a  war  against  the 
North  Vletamese  Communists,  without 
success,  and  the  quesUon  now  Is  whether  to 
increase  the  military  pressure- or  withdraw 
• 

"The  British  explored  the  prospect  of  a 
Vietnamese  settlement  with  the  Soviet  for- 
eign minister.  Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  In  Lon- 
don, but  he  brushed  them  off.  The  Johnson 
administration  has  made  many  more  private 
Inquiries  about  a  negotiated  setUement  than 
It  cares  for  political  reasons  to  admit  but 
these  have  been  rebuffed. 

"President  Johnson  has  been  in  touch  with 
Prime  Minister  Lester  B.  Pearson,  of  Canada, 
who  has  a  representative  »n  the  Intema- 
ttonal  Control  Commission  in  Vietnam,  on 
the  prospect  of  useful  negotiations,  but  Pear- 
son has  had  to  report  to  the  President  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  not  Interested  at 
least  for  the  preaent.  ' 

"Even  the  French,  who  have  been  leading 


the  campaign  for  a  negotiated  settlement  In 
Vietnam,  concede  privately  they  received  no 
encouragement  either  in  the  North  Viet- 
namese capital  of  Hanoi  nor  In  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  capital  of  Pelplng. 

"The  Issue,  therefore,  it  not  whether  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Is  ready  for  negotiations.  The 
North  Vietnamese  Communists  have  been  re- 
jecting a  negotiated  settlement  for  months. 

"The  Issue  before  the  Preeldent  and  his 
associates,  including  General  Taylor,  is 
therefore,  much  more  complicated  than  the 
national  argument  about  negotiations  would 
make  it  seem.  In  fact,  the  North  Vietnamese 
Insist  on  seeing  the  struggle  In  southeast 
Asia  not  as  a  local  war.  but  •£  a  test  of  the 
cold  war  all  over  the  world."  (Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner.  Apr.  1,  1966.) 

Look  carefully  at  the  chain  of  events: 

1.  The  Vietcong  had  driven  us  to  the  wall. 
beca\ise  we  were  fighting  on  their  terms— ^ 
not  ours.  They  were  expecting  a  negotiated 
settlement  as  a  result  of  their  growing  vic- 
tories in  their  "natTve"  Jungle  warfare, 
fought  as  It  was  on  their  own  ground. 

2.  The  President  made  the  right  decision, 
temporarily,  to  shift  the  technique  of  fight- 
ing the  war  on  our  terms;  not  theirs, — to 
turn  our  big  weapons  on  the  Vietcong  war- 
related  targets  in  North  Vietnam.  The  Reds 
did  not  expect  this,  and  It  threw  their  hopes 
and  plans  for  negotiation  on  terms  favorable 
to  them  back  several  months.  The  United 
States,  in  effect,  had  been  willing,  even  anx- 
ious, to  come  to  the  bargaining  table,  but 
armed  with  much  more  strength  than  the 
Vietcong  expected. 

3.  At  this  point  the  United  States  has 
made  a  strategic  error— too  obviously  our 
IntenUon  and  goal  was  negotiation  not 
victory.  But  there  is  really  nothing  to  nego- 
tiate; not  now.  at  any  rate.  For  the  Reds 
won't  negotiate  at  present  on  terms  unfavor- 
able to  them,  since  we  cannot  accept  less 
than  theh-  retreat.  They  therefore  will  not 
relax  their  program  of  terrcwlsm  in  South 
Vietnam,  nor  will  they  (presently)  negotiate 
for  tills  would  cause  them  to  lose  face  in  the 
eyes  of  the  w^orld  Communist  movement. 

4.  The  Reds  were  all  set  to  announce  a  big 
victory  on  March  10,  at  the  Afi-o-Aslan  Con- 
ference in  Algiers,  but  our  attack  on  North 
Vietnam  upeet  their  timing.  3o  they  quietly 
canceled  the  Afro-Asian  Conference  post- 
poning it  untU  June  19.  when  it '  Is  re- 
scheduled. This  means  that  they  expect  to 
liave  a  new  plan  in  operation  by  that  time 
What  plan?  This  Is  what  I  believe  that  I 
know,  and  that  the  U.S.  Government.  I  fear 
does  not. 

5.  The  Red  Chinese  must  find  a  way  to  get 
ns  to  the  negotiation  table  when  their 
strength  again  becomes  relatively  greater 
than  ours.  They  never  negotiate  to  make 
concessions,  as  we  almost  always  do  This 
shnple  principle  has  not  yet  penetrated 
widely  into  liberal  Washington  thought,  be- 
cause Socialist  liberals  are  evidently  unable 
to  face  commvmlsm  realistically  and  compre- 
hend its  natxire  and  methods.  For  example  • 
Commimlsm  never  negotiates  differences  It 
always  seeks  victory  in  negotiations  either 
in  part  or  In  whole.  This  Is  unvarying  Com- 
munist procedure.  So  now  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  really  negotiate  on  South  Vietnam  be- 
cause the  Increased  U.S.  strength  there  gives 
them  no  advantage,  and  they  must  always 
find  an  advantage  before  they  will  enter  Into 
serious  negotiations  on  any  Issue.  particiUarly 
one  so  important  as  this. 

6.  The  plan  Is  to  wheel  large  land  armies 
from  China  into  position,  to  threaten  to 
flood  South  Vietnam  with  waves  of  soldiers 
inundating  the  South  Vietnamese  and  Amer- 
icans by  sheer  nvunbers.  But  to  make  this 
threat  viable  they  must  also  demonstrate 
atomic  capability,  and  have  maintained  a 
propaganda  campaign  in  the  prass  expressing 


their  professed  willingness,  at  whatever  cost 
to  themselves,  to  bomb  South  Vietnam  with 
atomic  bombs,  as  well  as  to  Invade  in  great 
ground  army  strength.  Then  the  Reds  are 
counting  on  the  unwillingness  of  the  United 
States  to  fight  an  atomic  war,  and  also 
knowing  the  public  outcry  in  the  United 
States  over  annihilation  of  aU  Americans  in 
South  Vietnam,  they  will  then  have  their 
bargaining  cards. 

7.  Therefore  we  must  expect  an  atomic 
development,  testing  of  bombs,  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  surprising  stockpile  of 
ready  bombs,  and  the  means  of  delivering 
them,  all,  I  would  think,  before  June  19, 
1965,  though  the  date  again  may  be  post- 
poned if  the  Reds  feel  it  necessary. 

8.  So  the  Reds  are  preparing  to  shake  the 
world  by  a  two-faceted  thrust,  and  then,  con- 
fronting us  with  this  thrust,  they  are  count- 
ing on  world  pressure,  and  public  opinion 
expressed  In  this  country,  to  get  us  ready 
to  negotiate  from  a  position  of  relative  weak- 
ness. 

Of  course  we  are  not  really  weak,  Just  un- 
able to  bring  o\irselves  to  risk  the  death  of 
all  our  troops  in  Vietnam,  and  to  engage 
China  In  an  atomic  war.  Leftwing  opinion 
molders  are  now  softening  up  public  senti- 
ment in  this  country,  hence  the  ads  In  news- 
papers emanating  from  leftist  groups'  ap- 
peals for  peace  by  abandonment  of  South 
Vietnam. 

9.  It  will  be  Russia  that  will,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  highest  tension  in  the  approaching 
United  States-Red  Chinese  confrontation, 
step  in,  offering  to  negotiate.  Red  China 
does  not  really  want  war,  but  they  are  de- 
termined to  drive  vis  out  of  southeast  Asia 
by  this  threat.  Purthemore,  they  wish 
trade  concessions  for  all  Communist  lands, 
since  all  are  in  economic  and  agricultural 
trouble.  It  is.  therefore,  to  get  America  out 
of  South  Vietnam,  and  to  open  the  West  for 
trade  with  Red  China,  that  the  Russians  and 
the  Red  Chinese  have  plotted  together  the 
coming  confrontation. 

As  mediator.  Russia  knows  she  will  get.  In 
return,  much  in  trade  concessions  for  Red 
China,  and  in  gratitude  for  bringing  about 
a  peaceful  settlement,  she  will  be  granted  the 
relaxation  of  our  trade  barriers  with  the 
Soviet  Union  herself. 

So  now  you  know  what  we  believe  is  In 
the    wind.     Many    things    can    upset    this 
whole    scheme   of   the   Communists,   but   I 
believe  this  Is  the  way  their  immediate  Com- 
munist planning  Is  headed.    And  so  I  look 
for:   (1)   the  massive  threat  of  war;   (2)   the 
mediation  of  Russia,  followed  by  the  confer- 
ence table;    (3)    the  resulting  sizable  trade 
concessions  for  both  Red  China  and  Rus- 
sia;   (4)    a  seat  at  the  United  Nations  for 
China— which  means  the  end  of  free  China 
since  It  will  Involve  diplomatic  recognition 
by  the  United  States;  (5)  then,  a  great  going 
out  of  the  tide  of  war  threat,  a  period  of 
false   security   based   upon   the  illusion    of 
peace;   (6)  and  what  will  this  have  cost  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China?     Just  some  plan- 
ning, some  propaganda  words  against  each 
other,  to  make  us  believe  they  are  enemies 
and  that  Russia  Is  inclined  toward  friend- 
liness with   us  as   a  result   of  their  phony 
split,  all  of  which   Is  a  preposterous  bluff 
That  Is  all  It  wUl  have  cost  the  Red  bloc 
and  they  will  receive  everything  they  want 
from  us  and  will  be  in  a  much  stronger  eco- 
nomic position  to  continue  the  war  of  sub- 
version   and   revolution   around    the   world 
And  most  deplorable  Is  the   fact  that  we 
seemingly  do  not  realize  we  are  Ijeing  drawn 
into  this  Red  trap.    We  are  very  likely  to  end 
up    paying   for   the    strengthening    of   our 
enemies  and  underwriting  the  advancement 
of  communism  from  its  Russian  and  Chinese 
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A  Woman  Legislator's  View  on 
Consumer  Protection 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5, 1965 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
woman  from  Washington.  Catherine 
May.  recently  delivered  a  notable  ad- 
dtess  to  the  38th  annual  convention  of 
tlie  Soap  &  Detergent  Association.  The 
speech,  entitled  "A  Woman  Legislators 
View  on  Consumer  Protection."  is  a 
forthright  expression  by  an  eminently 
foithright  person  and  contains  all  of  the 
elements  that  make  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  [Mrs.  May]  an  effec- 
tive and  articulate  legislator — humor, 
candid  analysis,  and  good,  common- 
fcnse. 

I  commend  the  address  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  May], 
delivered  on  January  28.  1965.  to  the 
aitention  of  all  my  colleagues  and  under 
unanimous  consent  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  speech  referred  to  follows: 

A  Woman  Legislator's  View  on  Consumer 
Protection 

(By  Hon.  Catherine  May) 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  today  as 
?.  congressional  housewife  on  the  subject  of 
xhe  consumer  versus  Congress.  I  do  so  In  the 
full  realization  that  the  main  problem  on 
yjur  mind  today  concerning  the  American 
iiousewife  is  how  In  the  dickens  to  keep  her 
from  wondering  where  the  suds  went.  But 
that's  your  problem  and  Madison  Avenue's. 

I  feel  I  have  a  few  problems  of  my  own  in 
s;jeaking  to  this  group  today.  I  have  come 
b?re  with  a  mild  suspicion  that  you  good 
poople  may  have  asked  me  to  speak  in  the 
b',  "lief  that  my  views  on  public  affairs  corre- 
s  >ond  in  some  degree  with  your  own.  My 
:-;  each  will  concern  Itself  with  a  theme  that 
I  have  been  reiterating  over  and  over  this 
r.  -St  year  before  groups  similar  to  your  own 
a  id  I  suspect  some  of  you  in  the  audience 
ii.  ive  already  suffered  through  one  or  two 
vorsions  of  it.  In  any  case,  I  am  assuming 
tliat  most  of  you  have  divined  my  political 
and  economic  orientation  from  those  speeches 
of  the  past  year. 

But  I  must  remind  you  that,  since  I  last 
spoke  in  your  interest  area,  a  rather  violent 
p-)Iitical  upheaval  has  shaken  our  country 
from  coast  to  coast.  As  a  result  of  that  politi- 
Cil  upheaval  I  stand  before  you  today  as  a 
niember  of  the  "Whooping  Crane  Society," 
ie..  a  survivor  Republican.  And,  as  such,  I 
::'''l  compelled  to  admit  honestly  that  there 

•e  growing  indications  that  the  Republican 
Firiy  may  not  be  as  dominant  today  In  the 
N.  -ion's  affairs  as  it  was  In  the  heyday  of 
L  iicoln.  Teddy  Roosevelt,  and  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower. 

This  last  year  we  made  a  major  blunder. 
v,e  transgressed  a  political  axiom:  Never  ask 
i   question   in    public   unless   you   know   in 

Jvaiice  what  the  answer  will  be. 
We    Republicans   asked   oiu-    countrymen, 

■.Vhy  not  victory?" 

I  he  answer  came  roaring  back,  "You're 
^  lort    16  million  votes,  that's  why  not  vic- 

"    TV." 

Mnybe  we  should  have  stood  in  bed. 

So.   let   there  be   no  mistake  about   it — I 

-ind  before  you  today  minus  a  union  card 

;.  the  Great  Society.    In  addition,  I  humbly 

iiifess  I  may  never  qualify  for  membership 
t-ause  I  am  having  so  much  difficulty  un- 


derstanding some  of  the  messages  that  are 
being  sent  up  to  us  on  Capitol  Hill  by  major 
spokesmen  for  the  Great  Society.  As  I  am 
sure  you  know,  they  are  telling  \ib  that 
America  Is  a  paradise  lost,  to  be  federally  re- 
gained. Within  the  context  of  one  public 
statement  we  are  told  that  American  people 
are  poverty  ridden.  Ignorant,  pressed  into 
slums,  ovu-  water  poisoned,  our  air  polluted, 
our  food  contaminated,  and  our  cosmetics 
defiled.  But,  at  the  same  time,  thank  good- 
ness, in  only  4  enlightened  years  we  have 
become  the  richest,  strongest,  best  educated, 
and  healthiest  people  in  all  the  world.  Obvi- 
ously, this  means  we  must  embark  upon 
a  realistic  and  businesslike  program — in 
short,  frugally  extravagant  and  cautiously 
bold — for  only  through  liberal  conservatism 
can  we  ever  achieve  chronic  deficits  that  are 
fiscally  sound. 

In  addition  to  being  very  busy  trying  to 
understand  the  "blueprint  for  the  grand  de- 
sign,'* I  have,  since  the  calamitous  day  of 
November  3.  also  been  much  involved  with 
the  "sage  of  good  fellowship"  that  has  been 
going  on  in  the  Republican  Party  as  we  Im- 
mediately began,  in  traditional  Republican 
style,  to  close  our  ranks  and  build  party 
xuiity.  You  know,  those  fellows  who  say  the 
Republican  Party  Is  dead  and  gone  just 
haven't  been  reading  the  newspapers.  We 
Republicans  haven't  had  such  fun  since  the 
cadets  at  The  Citadel.  In  Charleston,  lofted 
the  first  shells  into  Fort  Sumter  103  years 
ago. 

The  sport  we  have  been  having  among  our- 
selves makes  the  uncertain  problngs  of  Sec- 
retary McNamara  in  Vietnam  look  like  a 
friendly,  dynastic  game  of  touch  football. 

Never  before  has  so  small  a  party  so  greatly 
bled. 

Clearly  we  Republicans  are  vital  and 
strong — so  much  so,  to  paraphrase  Thomas 
Jefferson,  we  are  drenching  the  tree  of  lib- 
erty with  the  blood  of  our  own  patriots. 

Considering  all  this,  If  I  seem  a  bit  edgy 
on  your  platform  today,  put  yourself  In  my 
position:  A  fellow  Republican  might  be  In 
the  hall. 

And  now,  quickly  before  you  think  I  am 
trying  to  make  a  partisan  speech  here  to- 
day, I  am  going  to  bring  in  mention  of  the 
Democrats.  Maybe  we  Republicans  do  have 
a  little  family  spat  now  and  then.  Maybe 
we  do  dote  on  party  slack  fill  and  on  frac- 
tional political  weight.  But.  really,  this  Is 
as  nothing  as  compared  to  our  political  com- 
petitors who  wear  the  brand  L.B.J.  The 
Democratic  Party  is  having  great  troubles 
with  truth  in  packaging.  And,  furthermore, 
the  Democrats  are  detecting  a  little  fratlclde 
in  their  own  party.  With  Lyndon  to  the 
right  of  them,  Hubert  to  the  left  of  them, 
into  the  valley  of  68  will  charge  Bobbt  and 
Teddy. 

As  I  said  when  I  began  my  remarks,  a 
significant  political  upheaval  has  occurred 
since  I  began  stressing  the  theme  and  phi- 
losophy that  I  have  been  asked  to  repeat 
here  today.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  in  order 
to  preclude  any  possibility  of  misunder- 
standing. I  owe  it  to  you  to  make  this  very 
clear: 

If  you  think  I  shall  go  on  resisting  Federal 
intrusion  into  areas  constitutionally  and  tra- 
ditionally reserved  to  the  States,  the  com- 
munities and  individual  citizens;  If  you  have 
asked  me  here  on  the  supposition  that  I  shall 
continue  to  oppose  Federal  harassment  of 
private  enterprise:  if  you  count  me  among 
those  pledged  to  fight  the  cult  of  consumer - 
itis  and  politics  in  the  pantry — and  deter- 
mined also  to  defend  the  Intelligence  of 
American  housewives  and  uphold  their  free- 
dom of  choice;  if  you  expect  me,  In  these  re- 
marks today,  to  decry  paternalistic  govern- 
ment and  the  baleful  doctrine  of  bureau- 
cratic infallibility — then,  my  friends,  I  must 
in  all  candor  tell  you  this:  Relax,  your  ex- 
pectations, will  be  relaxed. 

And.  in  this  context  I  will  now  make  some 


comments  as,  a  Member  of  Congress  concern- 
ing the  shape  of  things  In  your  industry's 
areas  of  immediate  concern. 

To  begin  with  (though,  admittedly,  my 
congressional  crystal  ball  is  often  clouded) 
I  think  you  are  home  free  on  water  pollu- 
tion. Though,  naturally,  Congress  will  want 
representatives  of  your  industry  to  retestlfy 
on  the  progress  you  have  made. 

This  victory  you  have  fashioned  yourselves, 
by  your  own  aggressive  and  foreslghted  ef- 
fort, through  the  creation  of  the  new  biode- 
gradable detergents.  I  warmly  congratulate 
you  of  the  soap  and  detergent  Industry  on 
this  achievement  valuable  to  our  Nation  and 
Important  to  yourselves.  The  best  way  any- 
one has  ever  devised  to  forfend  Federal  in- 
tervention Is  to  remove  the  excuse  by  fore- 
handed action. 

And.  this  brings  me  to  the  heart  of  my 
speech  ( no  pun  intended ) .  Or,  rather,  the 
speech  I  have  been  giving  so  often  about  the 
virulent  outbreak  of  consumeritls  in  Con- 
gress over  the  past  few  years.  To  recap  I 
shall  quote  myself  In  placing  before  you 
some  of  the  viewpoints  I  have  been  stress- 
ing. 

I  have  been  saying  that  I  am  opposed  to 
fiu'ther  extension  of  Federal  regulation  into 
the  marketplace.  I  have  been  expressing  my 
alarm  that  since  coming  to  Congress  I  have 
noted  that  the  voices  of  the  self-appointed 
champions  of  the  consumer  have  become 
evermore  vocal  and  militant  in  tbelr  de- 
mands for  Investigations  and  hearings  and 
new  Government  authority  to  set  up  rules 
and  regulations  In  the  field  of  the  free 
market.  These  apostles  of  regimentation  of 
the  marketplace  have  been  out  in  full  cry 
for  3  years.  In  spite  of  the  overwhelmingly 
ample  Government  safeguards  that  already 
exist  certain  people  In  Government,  aided  by 
specially  set  up  organizations,  keep  Insisting 
that  Mrs.  American  housewife  and  her  con- 
sumer husband  are  wandering,  baffled,  un- 
comprehending, and  empty  headed  through 
dangerous  clip  joints,  i.e..  better  known  as 
supermarkets,  being  constantly  robbed  by 
Simon  Legree,  the  storekeeper.  Bills  have 
been  Introduced  in  Congress  that  cannot  help 
but  Imply  that  manufacturers  of  food  and 
fiber  products  are  taking  every  possible  ad- 
vantage of  the  consumer  tlirough  deception 
In  sizes  and  weights  of  packages  and  with 
misleading  label  information  printed  on 
them.  Another  Government  agency,  charged 
with  consumer  protection,  has  been  tirging 
housewives,  through  many  means  of  com- 
munications plus  public  meetings,  to  submit 
their  complaints  to  the  Government  concern- 
ing things  that  displease  them  at  the  buying 
counter. 

A  National  Commission  on  Food  Marketfng 
was  created  in  the  last  Congress.  I  am  a 
member  of  this  Commission.  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  appointed  to  It.  But.  I  have  not 
been  proud  of  some  of  the  Irresponsible  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  concerning  its 
purposes.  This  Conunlsslon  Is  barely  begin- 
ning its  study  In  the  very  Important  field  of 
learning  more  about  how  our  modern  mar- 
keting system  works  to  get  food  from  farm 
to  table.  Yet,  these  statements  Imply  that 
conclusions  have  already  been  reached  and 
these  conclusions,  of  course,  assume  that 
there  will  be  a  scandalous  expose  of  dishonest 
practices  by  the  manufacturers  and  the  mid- 
dleman. This  Commission  could  provide 
our  country  with  one  of  the  most  Important 
and  helpful  studies  ever  made  by  a  congres- 
sional commission.  But,  only  if  it  is  allowed 
to  work  in  an  atmosphere  of  openminded 
and  honest  inquiry  without  prejudgment. 

This  type  of  governmental  and  political 
activity,  over  such  a  long  period,  has  re- 
sulted in  creating  many  misleading  Impres- 
sions and  it  Is  no  wonder  that  a  lot  of  good 
people  are  being  fooled  Into  joining  the  hue 
and  cry  for  legislative  actMn  in  Congress. 
Because  of  my  concern,  about  a  year  ago,  I 
set  myself  the  task  of  trying  to  do  what  I 
could  to  balance  propaganda  with  perspeo- 
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live.  To  try  and  get  tlirough  to  tiie  Amer- 
ican public,  particularly  women,  with,  the 
warning  that  they  should  always  take  a  good 
look  at  what  the  government  may  be  doing 
to  them  while  it  says  it  Is  doing  something 
for  them. 

I  have  been  using  the  famous  truth-ln- 
packaging  bUl  as  introduced  in  the  Senate 
last  year  as  one  example.  This  bill,  as  you 
know,  would  give  the  Federal  Government 
the  right  to  dictate  weights  and  other  stand- 
ards for  product  containers.  Here  Is  a  bill 
that  has  been  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Consumer  Advisory  Council  and  one 
which  Is  being  supp<Ml«d  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  In 
her  position  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Consumer  Affairs.  And,  don't  ever 
mistake  it,  at  first  glance  it  has  tremendous 
appeal  for  any  American  shopper.  Why 
shouldn't  a  woman  be  entitled  to  adequate 
Information  printed  on  the  label  which  would 
help  her  decide  on  one  can  of  beans  over 
another  can  of  beans,  or  one  package  of 
detergent  over  another  package  of  deter- 
gent? She  should  have  good  labeling  but  I 
Just  happen  to  think  that  the  comi>any  that 
produces  that  product  should  provide  the 
labeling  Information  for  his  package,  and 
1  also  think  that  the  American  hoiisewlfe  is 
entitled  to  something  more  flexible  and 
something  more  informative  than  a  Federal 
yardstick  used  in  Washington,  D.C.  Just 
as  I  think  that  the  product  manufacturer 
should  have  the  flejriblUty  to  package  his  own 
product  in  the  way  that  will  make  it  most 
competitive  in  the  market  place  when  Mrs. 
Hoxisewlfe  comes  in  to  select.  Of  course, 
this  gives  him  the  freedom  to  mislead  his 
prospective  customer  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 
But,  heaven  help  him  if  he  does.  To  quote 
myself  again: 

All  the  C3ovemment  ofBclals  and  all  the 
government  laws  in  the  world  are  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  impact  Mrs.  America  has 
on  Mr.  Manufactxirer  and  on  Mr.  Storekeeper 
when  she  makes  up  her  mind  to  buy  one 
brand  over  another.  And  when  she  makes 
that  decision,  no  power  on  earth  can  save  the 
businessman  or  the  producer  of  the  product 
who  made  the  mistake  of  displeasing  her. 
She  has  done  and  is  doing  a  wonderful  Job 
in  needling.  Inspiring  and  in  regulating 
Anierlcan  business  enterprise. 

And,  to  reward  her,  I  want  to  protect  her. 
Not  with  more  government  regulations  and 
laws — I  want  to  protect  her  freedom  of 
choice."* 

Now  I  know  that  you  in  this  group  today 
are  on  my  side  in  this  battle.  The  big  ques- 
tion is  how  are  we  doing  as  we  face  the  89th 
Congress  in  the  year  1965?    It  ain't  good. 

Our  legislative  dllHciilty  is  not  concerned 
with  the  truth  or  the  cogency  of  our  shared 
views.  Frankly,  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple, once  they  had  the  facts,  would  be  with 
us  in  overwhelming  majority.  But,  we  are 
hampered  by  the  disproportionate  publicity 
of  the  opposing  views  (and,  if  I  weren't  try- 
ing to  be  a  diplomatic  lady,  I  would  say  at 
this  jxjint — where  were  some  of  you  guys 
these  last  3  years?")  combined  with  the  dis- 
proportionate political  division  in  Congress. 
In  both  Hoi^^ee  of  Congress  every  Republican 
is  now  flanked  by  two  Democrats.  Each  one 
of  the  20  House  committees  and  nearly  all 
Senate  committees  are  2-to-l  Democrat.  Add 
this  to  these  facts:  The  Democratic  platform 
promised  enactment  of  the  packaging  and 
labeling  bill— last  year  the  President  de- 
manded Its  enactment — labor  has  made  this 
Item  a  legislative  "must" — four  Members  of 
the  House  have  already 'reintroduced  last 
year's  Senate  bill — and  the  report  from  the 
Senate  side  is  that  this  year  Senator  Hart 
will  try  to  have  his  bill  sent  to  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  where  it  is  presumed 
that  it  has  a  greater  chance  for  favorable 
action. 

It  would  seem  indeed  that  the  consumerltls 
virus  has  a  very  fertile  congressional  field 
in  which  to  work  these  days. 


So,  where  do  we  go  from  here?  Well,  I 
would  like  to  end  this  message  today  by  shar- 
ing a  few  thoughts  on  thia  and  vsdth  yoxir 
permission,  offer  some  advica 

First,  I  repeat  that  the  best  defense  against 
Federal  skullduggery  is  for  you  yourselves  to 
clean  up  any  known  trouble  areas  which  can 
be  seized  upon  to  Justify  the  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral shillelagh. 

Deceit  of  any  kind  in  the  marketplace,  even 
in  isolated  Instances,  is  indefensible.  I  know 
you  have  patiently  stated  time  and  time 
again  that  you  feel  exactly  the  same  way.  I 
know  we  are  agreed  also  that  marketplace 
chicanery  Is  not  the  rule  but  the  exception. 
But  where  you  can — where\'er  you  can — if 
you  of  Industry  will  yourselves  root  out  these 
problems,  correct  them  and  prevent  their  re- 
currence, you  will  have  done  the  best  pos- 
sible thing  to  keep  your  enterprises  free  of 
public  criticism  and  restraint. 

Second,  you  ctmnot  imagine  how  disheart- 
ening and  confusing  it  is  to  your  friends  in 
public  life  when  industry,  with  Its  cherished 
anarchy,  comes  to  us  with  a  label  of  con- 
flicting voices.  Believe  me,  labor  unions 
march  up  Capitol  Hill  lockatep  and  in  un- 
breachable  phalanx  on  every  issue  of  real  im- 
portance. As  one  who  in  private  life  has 
known  the  problems  of  business  firsthand.  I 
understand  how  difficult  it  ia  to  achieve  har- 
mony on  any  issue  that  cuts  across  the  great 
complex  of  individual  companies — but  again, 
where  and  when  you  can,  yeu  should  strive 
for  unity  on  the  overriding  Issues.  For  only 
then  can  your  views  become  clearly  compre- 
hended by  people  In  Government:  only  then 
can  your  combined  power  and  influence  be 
brought  fully  to  bear;  only  then  can  you  de- 
velop an  effective  counterpoise  to  the  relent- 
less forward  march  of  the  disciplined  col- 
lectivistic   forces   arrayed   against  you. 

As  for  specific  legislation — euch  as  the  Hart 
bill — I  have  never  seen  a  legislative  fight 
lost  until  the  vote  has  bean  counted.  In 
other  words,  If  you  will  move  tirelessly  and 
vigorously  and  in  concert  with  industries 
allied  with  you  on  this  issue,  you  have  no 
reason  to  be  defeatist  about  It.  Here,  I  must. 
of  course,  enter  this  reservation:  all  bets  are 
off  if  the  President,  who  Is  virtually  en- 
throned politically,  moves  this  legislation 
front  and  center.  He  has,  with  this  Con- 
gress, a  whim  of  steel. 

Third,  you  of  industry  should  unify  your 
position  on  this  legislation  tc  the  maximum 
possible  degree  and  then  advance  that  posi- 
tion in  the  proper  places  wtth  all  the  per- 
sistence and  energy  you  can  command. 

Fourth,  you  should  move  In  many  media, 
and  continuously,  to  bring  the  pitfalls  of 
this  legislation  home  to  the  American  people 
and  thereby  cotmteract  the  claims  of  its 
proponents. 

Finally,  I  very  earnestly  repeat  this  sug- 
gestion: Do  your  best — your  very,  very  best 

all  of  the  time,  to  pinpoint  the  areas  that 
Invite  criticism,  and  then  move  with  the 
kind  of  boldness  and  decisiveness  you  have  so 
commendably  demonstrated  in  the  pollution 
area  to  purge  yourselve.s  of  error. 

It  would^  overtax  your  patience  if  I  at- 
tempted now  to  cover  the  meny  other  areas 
that  give  you  concern— antitrust  probabili- 
ties for  example,  and  ta.xation,  restrains  on 
advertising,  and  enlarsjed  reguiatorv  powers 
for  such  agencies  as  the  FTC  and  FDA. 

But  all  of  it  can  be  lumped  into  this  one 
generalization:  In  Congress,  due  to  the  1964 
election,  all  systems  are  "go."  Restraint  in 
the  National  Government  at  this  point  is 
the  restraint  the  President  is  dispo.<=ed  to 
exercise.  Our  system  of  checks  and  balances 
has  become  a  blank  check  with  an  unlimited 
balance.  That  part  of  busiress  leadership 
which  in  the  last  campaign  helped  to  saddle 
America  with  unbridled  executive  power 
might  well  burn  a  few  candles  before  the 
altar  of  making  L.B.J,  stand  for  "let's  be 
Judicious."   I  wish  them  luck. 

And.  my  friends,  for  all  of  you  I  wish  much 


more  than  luck.  I  wish  you  continuing 
jM-osperlty  in  an  environment  of  freedom  kept 
hospitable  to  vigorous  and  healthy  oompe- 
tlon.  Those  of  us  in  public  life  who  have 
pledged  ourselves  to  the  preservation  of  a 
system  of  free  enterprise  will,  I  assure  you. 
stand  firm  in  the  frontline  of  the  battle  to 
save  our  system.  May  It  be  your  disposi- 
tion, now  and  in  the  future  to  do  no  less. 
May  SOS  become  your  battle  cry  as  well  as 
our  own. 

Now  I  must  ask  you,  please,  to  excuse  me. 
I  just  glimpsed  a  Republican.  If  I  don- 
stop  right  now,  he  may  get  away. 

Thank  you  for  your  courteous  attention. 


U.S.  Language  ScEool  Readies  Service- 
men for  Oversea  Posts — Monterey 
Center  Gives  Short  Vietnamese  Coarse; 
Student  Tries  Albanian  on  "Dentist" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF    CALnrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5. 1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
most  Important  and  .everlasting  military 
victories  will  be  won  with  "words"  more 
than  guns.  Today  we  send  troops 
abroad  inferiorly  "armed"  if  they  cannot 
communicate  with  our  allies  and  ene- 
mies. To  speak  another  language  Is  to 
be  "twice  armed." 

No  school  anywhere  teaches  oral  com- 
munication better  than  the  Army  Lan- 
guage School. 

A  recent  article  by  Glynn  Mapes,  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  tells  some  of 
the  stoi-y  of  the  Defense  Language  In- 
stitute, Monterey  branch.  All  Member.'^; 
should  know  this  extraordinary  school 
well. 

U.S.   LANct-.\cE   School  Readies  Servicemen 

FOR       OviSlSEA       POSTS MONTEREY       CENTER 

Gives  Short  Vietnamese  Course;  Student 

Tries  Albanian  on  "Dentist" 
(By  Glynn  Mapes) 

Monteret,  Calif. — Seated  In  a  dental 
chair,  a  U.S.  Army  private  hesitantly  asks: 
"A  eshto  e  nevojshme  te  m'a  hlqni  dhem- 
bin?"  That's  Albanian  for  "Must  you  pull 
my  tooth?" 

Back  comes  the  answer  in  Albanian:  "Mo 
duket  se  po,"  which  means,  in  plain  English: 
"I'm  afraid  so." 

Fortunately,  the  soldier's  toothache  Is  no 
more  real  than  his  dentist,  a  Navy  seamar 
equipped  with  a  pair  of  dental  pliers.  Thi 
visit  to  the  denti.-^t  is  just  a  training  exercl.'.'^ 
at  the  Defen.^e  Language  Institute  (DLIi 
school  here,  where  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  and 
thousands  of  other  American  servicemen  are 
being  taught  languages  they  will  use  on 
oversea  assignments. 

The  make-believe  dentist's  office  is  part  o:" 
Rcalia  City,  several  buildings  at  the  DLT 
school  with  rooms  fixed  up  to  resemble  banks 
shops  and  restaurants.  'While  an  instructor 
stands  by  watchfully,  students  act  out  var- 
ious roles  in  these  settings,  ad  libtaing  in 
the  foreign  tongue  they  are  studying.  "In 
this  way  we  allow  the  students  to  actuallv 
apply  their  language  skills  In  realistic  sur- 
roundings," says  Yukata  Munakata,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty. 

thirty-three  languages 
The  Realla  City  exercises  are  designed  to 
supplement    classroom    instruction    at    the 
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steadily  expanding  Monterey  scliooi.  Found- 
ed in  1941  to  teach  Japanese  to  Army  in- 
telligence agents,  the  school  now  offers  In- 
struction in  33  languages  and  dialects  spoken 
by  more  than  75  percent  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation. This  year  its  500  civilian  teachers 
\v;ll  train  about  3,700  servicemen,  up  from 
2.400  in  1960. 

The  DLI,  which  is  run  by  the  Army  for  all 
t'.-.e  services,  is  headquartered  at  Anacostla, 
District  of  Columbia.  A  branch  there  trains 
rbout  200  students  a  year  and  several  thou- 
.=  ind  other  students  are  farmed  out  on  a 
c  iitract  basis  to  Syracuse,  Yale,  and  Indiana 
Universities  and  to  commercial  language 
5:hools.  But  DLI's  biggest  single  facility  is 
,  '.  Monterey. 

The  number  of  servicemen  studying  a  par- 
ticular language  at  Monterey  tends  to  reflect 
U  S.  Involvements  overseas,  so  now  the  school 
i-  getting  a  good  many  students  assigned  to 
karn  Vietnamese.  About  1,000  servicemen 
\vill  get  training  in  Vietnamese  this  year, 
r.ve  times  more  than  the  number  5  years  ago. 

To  handle  this  heavier  load,  school  officials 
iiave  set  up  a  12-week  subfluency  course 
;-imed  at  building  a  primarily  military  vocab- 
ulary in  the  southern,  or  Saigon,  dialect. 
This  condensed  program  glosses  over  the 
jianol  dialect  of  the  north  and  the  nuances 
'f  'Vietnamese  culture  which  are  normally 
covered  in  the  standard  year-long  course. 

strategic  swahili 

There's  also  a  considerable  buildup  in  the 
:; umber  of  students  studying  Swahili,  a  com- 
mon tongue  for  nearly  40  million  East  Afrl- 
c:ins.  "Swahili  Is  not  Just  another  peculiar, 
'xotic  tongue,"  says  Milan  G.  P.  de  Lany, 
chairman  of  the  Swahili  department.  "It's 
HOW  among  the  top  10  languages  of  the  world 
i:i  strategic  importance."  Most  graduates  of 
the  Swahili  course  are  assigned  to  UJS.  em- 
i^assies  and  consulates  in  East  Africa  where 
•hey  work  with  their  African  counterparts, 
>r  serve  as  interpreters. 

In  Its  classrooms,  DLI  gives  precedence  to 
.■^peaking  and  understanding  a  language 
rather  than  to  reading  and  writing  skills. 
'Whether  he  likes  It  or  not,  a  student  must 
:irst  memorize  phrases  and  learn  the  sounds 
of  the  language,"  says  Shigeya  Klhara,  dl- 
.ector  of  DLI's  research  and  development 
program. 

From  the  first  day  of  clsiss  students  are 
•  ncouraged  to  speak  the  new  language  con- 
stantly; as  their  vocabulary  grows,  they  en- 
counter written  forms.  The  time  lag  between 
speaking  and  writing  might  run  a  few  weeks 
lor  Spanish  or  French  but  stretches  to  sev- 
eral months  for  some  Oriental  languages 
whose  calligraphy — the  writing  of  the  thou- 
sands of  sjTnbols — is  an  art  in  itself. 

No  one  who  hasn't  finished  high  school  can 
:;et  into  a  DU  course  and  nearly  85  percent 
of  the  students  have  been  to  college.  There 
are  no  draftees  at  DLI;  most  students  se- 
lected to  attend  have  volunteered  for  a  type 
of  duty  which  requires  foreign  language 
:ibility. 

Enlisted  graduates  often  wind  up  with  one 
of  the  Defense  Department's  Intelligence  or- 
ganizations. There,  many  of  them  translate 
loreign  military  docviments. 

Some  officer  graduates  go  on  to  universities 
to  study  the  political  and  social  climate  of 
the  country  whose  language  they've  learned. 
Then  they  are  assigned  to  that  country  a« 
foreign  area  speclaiists."  But  most  officer 
■[graduates  are  sent  Immediately  to  one  of  the 
nearly  50  countries  where  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
are  stationed  for  service  as  attaches  or  as 
staff  members  of  military  advisory  groups. 

Instructors  say  that  some  of  DLI's  poorest 
.students  have  turned  Into  outstanding  grad- 
uates. "In  these  few  cases,"  says  research 
director  Kihara,  "we  must  wait  until  the  men 
put  their  training  to  work  in  the  field  before 
we  can  see  the  proof  of  our  teaching 
methods." 

He   cites  Maj.  Joseph  Hennlgan  who  was 


assigned  to  the  Korean  Armistice  Commission 
after  completing  a  DLI  course  in  Korean  last 
year.  "He  was  an  extremely  poor  student 
here,  but  now  he  speaks  Korean  like  crazy 
and  rebutts  the  North  Koreans  in  their  own 
language,"  Mr.  Klhara  says  proudly. 

As  the  Monterey  student  body  grows,  DLI 
has  been  having  trouble  finding  enough  qual- 
ified instructors.  Both  the  Vietnamese  and 
Swahili  department  now  are  seriously  un- 
dermanned. The  institute  hopes  to  solve 
this  problem  by  an  intensified  recruitment 
drive  among  the  large  foreign  student  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States. 

Once  hired,  a  new  instructor  is  required, 
as  part  of^his  training,  to  study  a  language 
that  is  as  foreign  to  him  as  the  language  he 
teaches  will  be  to  his  students.  'With  future 
Russian  teachers  studying  Biirmese  and 
Turkish  recruits  taking  Serbo-Croatian, 
school  officials  believe  all  concerned  will  get 
a  student's  eye  view  of  linguistics. 


Use  of  Gas  in  Combat  Remuns  Clouded 
Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5, 1965    • 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  'Washington  Post  published  an  article 
by  Howard  Margolis  which  represents,  in 
my  judgment,  one  of  the  most  thought- 
ful analyses  of  the  implications  of  the 
use  of  gas  by  United  States  or  South 
■Vietnamese  forces  that  I  have  seen. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Margolis'  re- 
searches that  there  is  conflict  within  the 
administration  as  to  the  possible  effect 
of  our  use  of  even  nonlethal  gas.  As  he 
points  out  an  argument  can  be  made 
that  "any  use  of  gas  in  combat  neces- 
sarily involves  a  serious  risk  of  escala- 
tion." 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

Use  of  Gas  in  Combat  Remains 
Clouded  Issue 

(By  Howard  Margolis) 

U.S.  endorsement  of  the  use  of  riot-control 
gases  in  Vietnam  is  being  interpreted  by 
many  subordinate  military  and  clvUian  offi- 
cials as  a  step  toward  the  general  approval 
of  the  use  of  nonlethal  gas  warfare. 

Whether  this  was  the  Intent  of  recent 
statements  by  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  Defense  Is  not  clear. 

Their  statements  were  much  more  nar- 
rowly worded,  stressing  that  only  commer- 
cially available  riot-control  gases  were  used, 
and  then  primarily  in  sittiatlons  where  ap- 
propriate to  save  civilian  lives,  not  for  gen- 
eral combat. 

Prom  what  was  said,  officials  opposed  to 
promotion  of  nonlethal  gas  see  the  adminis- 
tration as  backing  away  from  a  position  it 
had  sttmibled  into. 

But  officials  favoring  the  promotion  of  the 
gases  appear  to  view  these  same  statements 
as  a  diplomatic  retreat  In  the  face  of  the 
sharp  public  reaction  around  the  world,  but 
nevertheless  a  step  toward  the  adoption  of 
a  progas  position. 

The  central  issue  is  the  risk  that  promo- 
tion of  the  use  of  nonlethal  gas  might  break 
down  inhibitions  against  general  gas  war- 
fare. 

No  one  could  be  found  in  the  administra- 
tion who  seems  to  favor  the  use  of  lethal  gas. 


Equally,  almost  no  one  seems  opposed  to 
bringing  down  political  Inhibitions  against 
the  use  of  nonlethal  gases,  provided  there 
could  be  assurance  that  there  would  be  no 
escalation  to  poison  gas. 

What  the  opponents  of  such  a  policy  ques- 
tion is  how  a  reliable  line  is  to  be  enforced 
against  the  use  of  poison  gas  once  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  gas  warfare  has  been  accepted. 

Those  favoring  the  use  of  the  gases  see 
them  as  a  substitute  for  bullets  and  bombs 
and  napalm  and  hence  a  step  toward  more 
humane  means  of  warfare. 

Those  opposed  doubt  that  use  of  such . 
gases  would,  on  net,  make  warfare  much 
more  humane.  More  important,  they  fear  It 
would  iiave  the  contrary  effect  by  eroding 
inhibitions  on  the  use  of  poison  gases,  which 
are  a  singularly  undlscrimlnatlng  and  cheap 
means  for  mass  slaughter. 

None  of  the  officials  interviewed  who  were 
knowledgeable  about  the  subject  appeared  to 
believe  that  the  lines  presently  laid  down  by 
the  administration  were  very  likely  to  hold. 

Several  of  those  favoring  the  use  of  gas 
stated  that  the  real  line  lay  between  gases 
that  are  known  to  be  nonlethal  and  experi- 
mental gases  about  which  there  Is  still  doubt. 
In  their  view,  nominally  nonlethal  secret 
gases  are  not  yet  classed  with  "riot  control 
agents"  simply  because  there  is  not  yet  suffi- 
cient proof  they  are  nonlethal. 

In  this  view,  the  line  delineated  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara  between  civilian 
and  military  gases  seemed  at  best  unenforc- 
ible  and  at  worst  meaningless. 

According  to  a  military  riot-control  man- 
ual, for  example,  the  vomiting  gas  included 
by  Rusk  and  McNamara  in  the  tear  gas 
family  wiU  make  its  victims  violently  sick, 
with  a  splitting  headache,  for  periods  of  up 
to  24  hours. 

So  It  can  readily  be  argued  that  secret 
military  gases  that  merely  put  people  to  sleep 
for  24  hours  are  more  humane  than  vomiting 
gas,  and  that  the  real  distinction  is  that 
there  is  not  yet  adequate  evidence  that  all 
those  put  to  sleep  will  wake  up. 

To  officials  favoring  the  use  of  gas,  the 
essential  problem  Is  to  overcome  irrational 
public  distaste  for  the  idea  of  gas  warfare  by 
educating  the  public  to  understand  that  the 
gases  that  would  be  used,  unlike  those  of 
World  War  I,  would  not  kill  or  impose  perma- 
nent injury. 

A  general  who  was  interviewed  stated  that 
he  believed  there  was  no  chance  at  aU  that 
use  of  nonlethal  gas  would  lead  to  the  use  of 
lethal  gas. 

A  higher  ranking  civilian  official  was  less 
emphatic.  But  he  felt  there  was  no  question 
but  that  a  clear  line  could  be  drawn  today 
between  permissible  and  nonpennissible 
gases — nonlethal  and  lethal — and  that  IX,  in 
the  future,  this  line  were  blurred  it  would 
be  possible  to  go  back  to  the  no-gas  position. 

Officials  opposed  to  the  encouragement  of 
gas  doubted  that  any  such  line  could  con- 
fidently be  expected  to  hold. 

The  problem,  in  this  view,  is  the  pressure 
that  would  exist  on  combatants  to  use  the 
strongest  gases  ttiey  thought  they  could  get 
away  with,  as  the  Vietnamese  chose  to  use 
vomiting  gas  rather  than  ordinary  tear  gas. 
The  pressure  would  presumably  be  much 
stronger  when  both  sides  are  using  gas. 
Thus,  an  argument  can  be  made  that  any  use 
of  gas  in  combat  necessarily  Involves  a  seri- 
ous risk  of  escalation  first  to  gases  that  oc- 
casionally cause  lasting  injury,  or  occasional 
death  to  victims  exposed  to  unusually  heavy 
concentrations,  and  then  to  outright  killing 
gases. 

Although  the  likelihood  of  such  escalation 
cannot  be  determined,  opponents  of  a  pro- 
gas  policy  Judge  the  risks  sufficiently  sever* 
to  outweigh  any  realistic  military  or  humane 
advantage  of  promoting  the  use  of  gas. 


Legislators'  Policy  Statement  on  Traffic 
Safety 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HAYDEN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Western  Interstate  Commit- 
tee on  Highway  Policy  Problems  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  located  at 
211  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  article  entitled  "Leg- 
i.'jlators'  Policy  Statement  on  Highway 
Ti-affic  Safety." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Legislators'   Policy    Statement  on    Trattic 
Saftttt 

A  call  for  legislative  leadership 

Traffic  accidents  are  relentlessly  killing  and 
maiming  more  and  more  of  our  citizens,  day 
m  and  day  out.  The  economic  costs  of  these 
mishaps  are  staggering. 

In  spite  of  this  situation,  we  seem  to  show 
no  great  alarm  and  have  generally  failed  to 
t.ike  strong  countermeasures.  Perhaps  we 
have  become  immunized  against  the  "little" 
tragedies  on  our  highways  by  the  greater 
l-.orrors  of  past  wars  and  by  the  major  catas- 
trophes of  earthquakes,  floods,  hurricanes, 
and  similar  disasters  which  result  in  large- 
fcale  destruction  of  life  and  property.  Con- 
ceivably, we  may  have  even  become  hardened 
by  the  frightening  possibilities  of  the  nu- 
clear age. 

Tlie  irony  in  this  thinking  Is  that  while 
highway  fatalities  ajid  Injuries  do  not  have 
the  dramatic  impact  of  the  all-at-once  tragic 
disaster,  in  cumulative  results  we  have  killed 
and  hurt  more  people  in  trafllc  than  in 
ill  our  wars,  hurricanes,  floods  and  earth- 
quakes and  similar  calamities  sine*  this 
country  first  was  founded. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  American 
jv.iblic  has  become  callous  to  the  tragedies 
That  occur  on  our  highways  every  day. 

This  senseless  waste  of  our  resources  must 
be  stopped— and  It  can  be  by  forthright  legls- 
hitive  leadership. 

The  Western  Interstate  Conunittee  on 
Highway  Policy  Problems  has  taken  steps  to 
exercise  such  leadership  through  this  policy 
.statement,  developed  by  the  subcommitt«e  on 
traffic  safety.  Approved  at  the  committee's 
•nnual  meeting  November  18,  1964,  at  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.,  this  document  outlines  four  basic 
policies  for  legislative  action. 

These  policies  are,  In  fact,  a  challenge  to 
every  legislator  which  the  citizens  of  his  State 
expect  him  to  meet.  Their  adoption  and  sup- 
port  will  set  the  stage  for  significant  ad- 
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vances  in  the  traffic  safety  efforts  of  all  the 
Western  States. 

Senator  Ben  Arnold,  of  Arizona, 

Chairman,  Western  Interstate, 
Committee  on  Highway  Policy  Problems. 
foreword 

The  growing  problems  manifest  in  the 
traffic  accident  records  of  the  Western  States, 
and  projections  of  future  highway  use,  raise 
new  challenges  to  legislative  leadership.  New 
courses  must  be  charted  and  greater  applica- 
tion of  proven  methods  must  be  supported  if 
the  rising  tide  of  death  and  Injviry  on  our 
highways  is  to  be  turned  back. 

This  document  recommends  four  basic  leg- 
islative policies  which  are  designed  to  meet 
this  challenge.  It  strongly  urges  every  legis- 
lature of  the  western  region  to: 

1.  Adopt  a  broad  statement  of  legislative 
intent  concerning  those  functions  of  govern- 
ment relating  to  motor  vehicle  ownership  and 
operation. 

2.  Sponsor  motor  vehicle  law  studies  to 
Insure  that  the  best  legal  tools  are  available 
to  administrative  and  enforcement  officials. 

3.  Plan  now  for  meeting  urgent  immediate 
needs  and  the  expanding  needs  of  the  future. 

4.  Supp>ort  needed  research  in  the  motor 
vehicle  field  and  encourage  adoption  of  valid 
research  findings. 

Highway  accidents  have  Increased  sharply 
in  every  State  and  community.  Current  ac- 
cident prevention  measures,  obviously,  are 
failing  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  prob- 
lem. 

This  should  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  every  State  legislature  here  in  the  West, 
and  throughout  the  Nation,  for  as  policy- 
makers, legislators  have  primary  responsibil- 
ity to  establish,  give  direction  to,  and  sup- 
port   effective    traffic    safety    programs. 

Nationally,  new  highs  have  been  reached 
In  each  of  the  last  3  years  (1962-64)  in  traffic 
fatalities  and  injuries,  and  in  economic 
costs.  The  annual  death  rate  (deaths  per 
100  million  vehicle  miles)  also  has  climbed 
during  this  period  and  represents  the  first 
upward  change  since  1955.  Traffic  accident 
statistics  for  the  Western  States  are  p>art 
of  this  grim  picture. 

These  facts  all  point  to  an  inescapable 
conclusion:  Traffic  accidents  and  costs  will 
accelerate  even  more  rapidly  unless  aggres- 
sive action,  spearheaded  by  legislative  lead- 
ership. Is  taken  Immediately.  Long-range 
forecasts  predict  that  by  1975  this  Nation 
will  have  31  million  more  licensed  drivers, 
34  million  more  motor  vehicles,  and  will 
travel  450  billion  more  vehicle  miles.  Eco- 
nomic losses  resulting  from  traffic  accidents 
are  exF>ected  to  increase  by  $2.7  billion. 
(Present  figures:  93.7  million  drivers,  82.6 
million  vehicles,  798  billion  vehicle  miles, 
$7.7  billion  In  accident  costs.) 

^Miile  all  branches  of  Government — the 
legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial — 
share  the  responsibility  for  protecting  the 
public  from  bodily  harm  and  economic  loss 
in  using  the  roads  and  streets,  the  greatest 
burden  falls  upon  the  legislature.  This  Is 
because  law  Is  the  foundation  of  all  official 
programs  and  lawmaking  is  the  excltisive 
responsibility  of  the  legislature.  This  Is  a 
prerogative  that  cannot  be  delegated. 

Through  legislative  directives  and  appro- 
priate fiscal  policies,  the  lawmaking  body 
creates  the  climate  and  provides  the  blue- 


print for  the  State's  accident  prevention, 
programs.  The  officials  can  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  only  within  that  framework. 
The  public,  on  its  part,  will  be  responsive 
to  the  demands  placed  upon  It  only  to  the 
extent  It  understands  and  is  sjTnpathetlc  to 
the  laws  that  apply.  Thus,  the  operation  of 
the  highway  transportation  system — its  safe 
and  efficient  use — depends  largely  upon  the 
legislative  mandate. 

legislator's  policy  statement 

In  approving  and  Implementing  the  fol- 
lowing four  basic  policies,  the  legislatures  of 
the  Western  States  will  lay  a  solid  foundation 
for  more  effective  and  productive  traffic  safety 
programs  in  each  State  and  throughout  the 
region. 

1.  Statement  of  legislative  intent  needed 

Adopt  a  statement  of  legislative  Intent  de- 
claring In  broad  terms  the  purpose  of  those 
functions,  normally  included  in  motor  ve- 
hicle codes,  which  govern  the  ownership  and 
use  of  motor  vehicles. 

Such  a  statement  would  recognize  the  huge 
public  Investment  In  oxir  highway  transpor- 
tation system  and  would  provide  general 
guidelines  for  officials  with  specific  responsi- 
bilities under  the  law  to  Insure  Its  safe  and 
efficient  operation  In  the  public  Interest. 

It  would  also  set  forth  for  the  Information 
of  the  Judiciary,  without  limiting  in  any 
sense  the  power  of  judicial  review,  the  broad 
framework  within  which  the  specific  law  is 
expected  to  be  administered  and  enforced. 
It  is  Intended  that  this  declaration  of  legis- 
lative purpose  would  be  Incorjwrated  in  the 
body  of  the  law  and  not  be  subject  to  dele- 
tion by  the  revisor  of  statutes. 

In  substance,  the  statement  would  recog- 
nize that  these  functions  perform  a  vital 
public  service  in  safeguarding  and  facili- 
tating the  use  of  the  roads  and  streets;  that 
in  p>erforming  such  services,  the  officials  are 
expected  to  adopt  reasonable  policies,  rules, 
and  regulations,  based  on  recognized  stand- 
ards and  consistent  with  the  need  for  insur- 
ing safe  and  efficient  highway  use. 

It  would  state  that  officials  responsible  for 
Interrelated  functions  will  cooperate  with 
each  other,  engage  in  research  and  planning 
activities  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  new  developments  and  growing  needs, 
and  where  appropriate,  cooperate  with  local 
officials,  and  officials  of  other  States  and  the  " 
Federal  Government;  and,  finally,  that  It  Is 
the  Intent  of  the  lelgslature  to  equip  each 
function  with  the  necessary  authority  and 
budget  to  maintain  an  adequate  level  of 
performance  in  all  functions,  consistent  with 
the  expanding  needs  of  highway  transporta- 
tion. (See  text  of  "Suggested  statement.") 
2.  Sponsor  traffic  laic  study 

(a)  Sponsor  a  comparison  of  the  State  mo- 
tor vehicle  and  traffic  laws  with  the  nation- 
ally recognized  Uniform  Vehicle  Code. 

(b)  Take   such   action   as  may  be  appro-    ^ 
priate  to  bring  about  greater  uniformity  with     -^ 
the  provisions  of  the  code,  and  thereby  with 
the  laws  of  other  States. 

(c)  Insure  that  study  findings  are  kept  up 
to  date  as  changes  are  made  in  the  State  law 
or  In  the  Uniform  Vehicle  Code,  in  order  to 
maintain  a  current  Inventory. 

(d)  Enact  legislation  providing  for  a  model 
traffic  ordinance  for  cities  and  authorize  Ita 
adoption  by  reference. 
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To  be  currently  adequate,  in  the  sense  of 
providing  the  needed  degree  of  service  and 
safety  to  the  public,  the  law  must  be  respon- 
i^ive  to  changing  requirements  resulting  from 
ihe  greater  number  of  vehicles  and  drivers 
\ising  the  highways,  technological  advances 
r  nd  improved  concepts  of  traffic  control. 
The  need  for  a  high  level  of  uniformity 
among  the  Western  States  in  area  of  com- 
mon concern  long  has  been  obvious  and  has 
become  even  more  evident  with  increasing 
volumes  of  Interstate  travel. 

Present  motor  vehicle  laws  cover  a  wide 
range  of  subject  matter.  Keeping  abreast  of 
the  best  existing  law  in  all  its  complex  aspects 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  without  a  cur- 
rent, running  inventory  in  comparison  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Vehicle  Code, 
which  is  the  nationally  recommended  guide 
for  motor  vehicle  legislation.  The  studies 
should  be  kept  current  to  reflect  changes 
made  In  the  law  from  time  to  tinae  and  in  the 
^iniform  standards,  to  provide  an  up-to-date, 
reliable  guide  for  the  information  of  the 
legislature. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  traffic  regulations 
among  cities,  both  within  the  same  State  and 
nationally,  also  constitutes  a  major  problem 
to  the  traveling  public. 

The  reconamended  model  traffic  ordinance 
for  cities  is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Uniform  Vehicle  Code  relating  to  munici- 
pal traffic  control. 

States  with  laws  that  conform  closely  to 
code  provisions  affecting  municipalities  facil- 
itate the  adoption  of  the  model  traffic  ordi- 
nance by  their  constitutent  cities.  In  Stat«s 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  model  can  be 
adjusted  to  meet  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory restrictions. 

In  either  case,  however,  the  adoption  of 
uniform  traffic  ordinances  by  all  municipal- 
ities within  a  single  State  would  be  advanced 
materially  by  legislative  enactment  of  a  suit- 
able traffic  ordinance,  based  on  the  recom- 
mended model,  together  with  authority 
which  would  enable  cities  to  adopt  it  by  ref- 
erence. Authority  to  adopt  the  ordinance 
by  reference  would  reduce  substantially  pub- 
lication costs  which  often  times  are  burden- 
i>ome  to  many  local  Jurisdictions. 
3.  Plan  now  /or  meeting  present  and  future 
traffic  needs 

Sponsor  and  support  a  comprehensive 
study  of  all  State  functions  governing  the 
ownership  and  use  of  motor  vehicles  to  the 
end  that  sound  plans  and  programs  are  de- 
veloped to  meet  present  and  growing  future 
needs  of  each  function. 

It  Is  necessary  to  the  current  and  future 
effectiveness  of  the  traffic  safety  activities  of 
each  of  our  States,  and  regionally,  that  leg- 
islative action  be  on  a  planned  basis,  guided 
by  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  all  the 
facts  which  apply.  It  means,  logically,  that 
legislators.  In  addition  to  lawmaking,  should 
accept  responsibility  for  leadership  in  assess- 
ing the  Impact  of  these  activities  on  people, 
and  In  determining  what  must  be  done  to 
bring  about  desired  Improvements,  now  and 
In  the  forseeable  future,  to  keep  pace  with 
the  ever-increasing  demands  of  highway 
transportation  growth. 

Such  determination  can  come  about  only 
through  factual  study  of  present  and  antic- 
lp.ited  fiiture  highway  safety  problems  with 
which  the  State  must  deal,  and  through  the 
administrative  functions  of  Government  as- 
signed to  cope  with  these  problems. 

Under  legislative  auspices  and  leadership, 
and  with  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of 
atate  officials  and  representative  private  and 
public  groups  with  a  stake  In  highway  trans- 
portation, problems  and  needs  can  be  studied 
factually,  ajid  realistic  plans  can  be  devel- 
oped to  meet  current  and  future  traffic  de- 
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mands.  This  Joint  approacb,  which  brings 
together  in  a  common  effort  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  Government, 
working  In  cooperation  witlx  Informed  pro- 
fessional and  citizen  leaders,  provides  a 
sound  organizational  structure  for  the  con- 
duct of  an  effective  program. 

Our  Western  Interstate  Committee  on 
Highway  Policy  Problems,  by  resolution,  ad- 
vocated such  a  factual  study  approach  in  this 
area  of  concern  at  its  meeting  in  Seattle  in 
1958. 

This  committee  reaffirms  tbo  resolution  of 
1958.  and  again  urges  that  its  rccammenda- 
T-ions  be  put  into  effect.'  , 

4.  Support  rc^rarrh 

(a)  Support  and  encourage  research  in  the 
motor  vehicle  field  by  providing  funds,  if 
needed,  by  pooling  funds  with  other  Suites, 
or  by  using  funds  available  to  the  States 
from  the  Federal  Governmeot  or  irom  pri- 
vate sources. 

(b)  Consider  the  need  for  a  continuing  ap- 
praisal and  inventory  of  research  conducted 
in  each  State,  as  well  as  regionally. 

(c)  Poster  use  of  research  findings  In 
carrying  out  future  planning  and  progi\^an- 
ing. 

The  need  for  research  and  practical  ap- 
plication of  its  findings  has  been  recognized 
for  many  years  as  vital  to  sound  highway  de- 
velopment. In  addition  to  substantial  siuns 
spent  on  planning  in  the  highway  field  over 
the  years,  considerable  sums  have  been  tised 
for  research  in  guiding  construction  and  im- 
provement programs. 

This  Is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  relatively 
small  amount  of  funds  devoted  annually  to 
research  on  subjects  related  to  the  regula- 
tion and  control  of  motor  vehicle  use,  and 
to  the  safety  of  the  motoring  public.  Much 
more  money  and  far  more  effort  must  be 
directed  to  research  In  those  areas. 

There  are  many  problems  relating  to  high- 
way use  which  cannot  be  solved  because  of 
the  lack  of  adequate  definitive  knowledge. 
Pertinent  facts  in  these  troublesome  areas 
must  be  developed  through  reeearch  In  some 
depth.  Only  then  can  answers  be  found  to 
vexing  questions  plaguing  legislatures  and 
administrative  department's  in  the  States. 

The  need  for  such  research  transcends 
State  lines  and  is  common  to  every  State. 
Some  of  the  needed  research  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Individual  States,  and  cer- 
tainly efforts  should  be  made  toward  that 
end.  However,  no  one  State  can  be  expected 
to  accomplish  all  that  is  needed,  and.  further. 
Individual  action  can  result  in  duplication  If 
proper  means  of  coordinating  those  efforts 
are  not  exercised.  It  seems  logical  that  steps 
should  be  taken  for  States  to  pool  thetr 
funds  for  research  on  common  problems, 
with  other  States  or  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, In  a  coordinated  program. 

A  number  of  States  have  established  re- 
search facilities  in  their  governmental  struc- 
ture and  are  financing  and  conducting  many 
worthwhile  special  studies  and  research  proj- 
ects on  their  own  Initiative.  A  number  of 
research  centers  and  technical  Institutes  In 
vmiversities  and  colleges  are  workng  in  co- 
operation with  State  governments  on  many 
projects.  In  addition  to  State  funds,  the  as- 
sistance of  grants  from  Federnl  Government 
agencies  or  private  organizations  is  being 
vised  to  carry  out  research  projects. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  should  be 
encouraged  to  bring  their  full  resources  to 


•  Copies  of  the  resolution  aad  information 
about  States  which  have  underuiken  or  com- 
pleted such  studies  may  be  se<iu-ed  from  the 
Council  of  State  Governments.  Western 
Office.  211  Sutter  Street.  San  FVancisco.  C;xlif 
94108. 


bear  on  this  problem.  Further,  we  should 
support  Buch  research  efforts  by  our  own 
motor  vehicle  agencies  on  an  Individual. 
Joint,  or  regional  basis,  as  may  be  most  feas- 
ible. 

SUGGESTED    STATEMENT    OF    LECISLATTVE    INTENT 

The  legislature  recognizes  that  the  devel- 
opment of  a  modern  and  integrated  highway 
system  which  is  so  essential  to  safe  and  ef- 
ficient highway  transportation  represents  a 
large  investment  of  public  funds. 

To  insure  maximimi  public  benefits  from 
such  investment,  authority  has  been  vcsteci 
in  appropriate  agencies  of  Government  for 
the  establishment,  construction,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  needed  road  facili- 
ties, within  the  limits  of  funds  made  avail- 
able. 

Additionally,  the  legislature  recognizes 
that  other  functions  of  government,  herein- 
after established  to  govern  the  ownership  and 
use  of  motor  vehicles,  also  are  supported  by 
public  funds  and  render  Important  public 
services  which  contribute  to  the  safe  and 
efficient  use  of  roads  and  streets. 

These  responsibilities  of  State  governmeni 
include  such  functions  as  vehicle  registration 
and  titling,  driver  licensing,  safety  respon- 
sibUity,  police  traffic  supervision,  accident 
investigation  and  reporting  and  use  of  acci- 
dent records,  traffic  operations,  and  similar 
functions  conducted  under  motor  vehicle 
laws  and  affecting  motor  vehicles  and  their 
use. 

In  fulfilling  these  responsibilities.  It  i.« 
expected  that  the  officials  will  adopt  such 
reasonable  policies,  procedures,  rvUes.  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary,  within  the 
authority  granted  by  law.  and  in  so  doing 
shall  make  appropriate  use  of  recommended 
standards  developed  by  recognized  official 
groups  to  Insure  a  desirable  level  of  uni- 
formity throughout  the  State  and  with  other 
States.  Such  uniformity  is  especially  Impor- 
tant In  the  use  and  application  of  uniform 
signs,  signals,  and  markings. 

It  Is  expected,  further,  that  the  officials 
will  cooperate  with  each  other  where  sucli 
cooperation  is  essential,  and  not  otherwise 
prescribed  by  law.  Moreover,  there  Is  also 
need  for  more  effective  coordination  of  activ- 
ities among  all  branches  and  levels  of  gov- 
ernment in  carrying  out  their  respective 
traffic  safety  responsibilities,  including  the 
Governor's  office,  the  State  legislature  and 
city  councils,  and  administrative,  enforce- 
ment, and  Judicial  officials  of  the  State  and 
its  political  subdivisions.  In  all  matters  ot 
mutual  concern,  and  where  appropriate,  co- 
operation also  is  encovu-aged  among  Sta*r 
officlas,  officials  of  other  States,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  other  responsible 
groups,  both  public  and  private. 

Highway  transportation  Is  a  dynamic  force 
in  our  society  and  is  Influenced  by  new  de- 
velopments and  changing  public  needs.  To 
keep  abreast  of  foreseeable  adjustments,  it 
Is  expected  that  the  officials  will  engage  in 
such  research  and  planning  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  as  may  be  provided  for  hereinafter. 
Such  efforts  should  be  conducted  In  coopera- 
tion with  all  interested  public  and  private 
groups,  and  directed  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  realistic  traffic  accident  prevention 
programs  to  guide  legislative  decision  and 
enlist  public  support  in  meeting  immediatt 
and  potential  needs. 

In  keeping  with  the  policies  herein  enun- 
ciated. It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  legislature  to 
equip  each  function  with  the  necessary  au- 
thority to  maintain  an  adequate  level  of 
performance  in  all  functions  concerned  with 
the  ownership  and  use  of  motor  vehicles,  as 
they  are  hereinafter  established,  consistent 
with  the  expanding  needs  of  highway  trans- 
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portatlon.  In  order  to  protect  the  public 
safety,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
advance  the  economy  of  the  State. 

subcommittee   on   traffic    safety   0»   the 

Western  Inthsstate  Committee  on  High- 

WAT  Policy  Problems 

Senator  A.  Woody  Hewett,  chairman,  Colo- 
rado. 

Representative  Magnus  Aashelm,  Montana. 

Senator  Ben  Arnold,  Arizona. 

Senator  Lee  Backstrand,  California.     (De- 
ceased.) 

Assemblyman  James  C.  Bailey,  Nevada. 

Representative  W.   J.  Belerlein.  Washing- 
ton. 

Senator  Bay  O.  Burge,  Idaho. 

Representative  Raymond  W.  Davenport, 
Jr..  New  Mexico. 

Senator  Robert  Elfstrom.  Oregon. 

Senator  Robert  M.  Holcomb,  New  Mexico. 

Representative  Norman  E.  Howard.  Oregon. 

Representative  Elmer  C.  Huntley,  Wash- 
ington. 

Senator  Gordon  McCrowan,  Montana. 

Senator  Andrew  McMaster,  Wyoming. 

Senator  Gordon  E.  Melody,  New  Mexico. 

Senator  Warren  L.  Monroe,  Nevada. 

Representative  Ward  Myers,  Wyoming. 

Representative  Norman  W.  Ohlson,  Colo- 
rado. 

Representative  Max  D.  Rogers.  Idaho. 

Speaker  Charles  Welch.  Jr.,  Utah. 


OUTDES    AVAILABLE 

As  an  aid  to  legislative  Judgment  and  deci- 
sion a  number  of  guides  and  standards  have 
been  developed  by  professional  and  technical 
group6  in  the  liighway  transportation  and 
traffic  safety  fields.     They  Include: 

"Action  Program  for  Highway  Safety  of  the 
President's  Committee  for  Traffic  Safety" 
which  Includes  recommendations  on  all  ac- 
tivities of  State  and  local  officials  responsible 
for  safe  and  efficient  use  of  the  highways. 

"Uniform  Vehicle  Code  and  the  Model  Traf- 
fic Ordinance"  developed  by  the  National 
Committee  on  Uniform  Traffic  Laws  and  Ordi- 
nances as  guides  to  States  and  municipalities, 
in  the  field  of  motor  vehicle  and  traffic  legis- 
lation. 

"Manual  of  Uniform  Traffic  Control  De- 
vices," prepared  by  a  joint  committee  of 
National,  State,  and  local  officials  and  other 
authorities,  to  provide  engineering  standards 
for  uniform  signs,  signals,  and  markings. 

Interstate  compacts,  developed  on  driver 
licensing  and  vehicle  safety  equipment  by 
the  Council  of  State  Governments  to  encour- 
age greater  uniformity  among  the  States  in 
these  matters. 

Annual  inventory  of  traffic  safety  activities 
of  the  National  Safety  Cotmcil,  which  meas- 
ures the  performances  of  States  and  cities. 

Driver  education  achievement  program, 
conducted  by  the  Insurance  Institute  for 
Highway  Safety. 


Xadonal  motor  vehicle  traffic  crpcrjeitce 


Category 


1960 


mi 


19«2 


\{m 


1964 


Percent 
chanpe. 
1963-60' 


Pcaths..- 

10  months --- 

Injuries- 

10  months 

Property  damage  accidents... 

Eoonomlcloss  (in  billions) 

10  months  (in  billions) 

Typos  of  accidents,  deaths: 

Pedest  rian - 

Collisions  between  motor  vehicles.. 

Noncollision 

Collision  with  railroad  trains 

Collision  with  bicycles 

C  olUsion  wit  h  fixed  objects, 

Other  collisions 

Number  of  or  increa.se5  in- 
Motor  vehicles  (milUons) 

Drivers  (millions) 

Mileage  (billions)... - 

10  months. 

Mileage  death  rate 

10  months 

Population  death  rate — 

10  months : 


3g.  137 

31, 134 

1,400,000 

1,100,000 

9,  MX),  000 

$6.  .■) 

$.5.3 

7,8.'i0 

14,800 

11,900 

1,368 

4fi0 

1,700 

85 

74.5 

87.4 

718.8 

598.  8 

5.  J 
•J1.2 
21.4 


38,091 

30.788 

1,400,000 

1,100,000 

9,500,000 

$6.9 

$5.5 

7,650 

14,700 

12,200 

1,267 

490 

1.700 

85 

76.4 

88.9 

737.  5 

613.1 

5.2 

5.0 

20.8 

20.6 


40,804  > 

33.372 

1.500.000 

1.150,000 

10, 000. 000 

$7.3 

$6  0 


7.900 

16.400 

12.900 

1,245 

.500 

1,750 

90 


79.7 

92.0 

767.8 

639.0 

,5.3 

5.2 

22.0 


43,600 

35,380 

1,600,000 

1.260,000 

10, 500,  000 

$7.7 

$6.4 

8,200 

17,600 

13,900 

1,340 

570 

1,900 

90 

83.5 

93.7 

800.0 

664.8 

.5.5 

5.3 

23.1 


'47,500 

39,250 

» 1, 700, 000 

1,400,000 

'12,500.000 

>$8.  2 

$7.1 


22.9 


'87.0 

»96.0 

'838.0 

699.0 

>5.  7 

.5.6 

'  25. 0 

2.5.3 


4-14 
-t-26 
-H4 
-f27 
-1-11 
-t-18 
+34 

-!-4 
4-19 

+17 
o 

+24 

+12 

+6 

+12 
+7 

+11 

+17 
+4 
+8 
+9 

+  18 


'  For  figures  for  10  months  the  percent  chance  i?  for  1964-^iO. 

:  Estimated  January  1965. 

Source;  Data  reported  to  National  Safely  Coumil,  Dccomhcr  l'.'i.4. 


How  Handicapped  Are  Overcoming 
Barriers  to  Employment  in  My  Com- 
munity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  full  text  of  a  theme  entitled  "How 
Handicapped  Are  Overcoming  Barriers 
to  Employment  in  My  Community,"  by 
Miss  Anita  Kenison  of  lola,  Kans. 


Miss  Kenison,  a  17 -year-old  senior  at 
the  lola  High  School,  is  the  1965  winner 
in  the  Governor's  committee  on  employ- 
ment of  the  physically  handicapped 
"ability  counts "  writing  contest.  Her 
theme  is  a  cheerful  and  appreciative 
commentary  on  individual  victories  over 
physical  handicaps  by  people  in  her  com- 
munity and  a  tribute  to  the  handicapped 
worker  throughout  the  Nation  who  with 
courage  and  perseverance  fulfills  a  con- 
tributing role  in  our  society  in  the  face 
of  pei-sonal  misfortune. 

The  essay  follows : 

How  Handicapped  Are  Overcoming  Barriers 
TO  Employment  in  My  Community 
Handicapped  heroes  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent are  familiar  to  many:  Demosthenes,  a 
stuttering,  stammering  boy  who  developed 
into    a    golden-tongued    orator:    Beethoven, 


who  composed  treastires  In  music  whUe  total- 
ly deaf;  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  nation- 
ally loved  President  who  was  stricken  with  in- 
fantile paralysis;  and  Helen  Keller,  blind  and 
deaf  since  a  child,  who  is  undauntedly  prov- 
ing today  that  barriers  to  the  hxoidlcapped 
person  can  be  overcome. 

The  small  community  in  which  I  live 
takes  pride  in  its  handicapped  overcomers. 
The  minister  of  a  local  church  Is  a  kind,  un- 
derstanding man  who  enjoys  the  pleasant 
days  of  the  year  when  he  can  stroll  to  his 
church  office,  his  white  cane  tapping  the 
sidewalk  ahead  of  his  feet.  A  cheerful  widow 
lives  In  a  small  brown  house  on  Sycamore 
Street.  Though  confined  to  her  bed,  she  Is 
busy  creating  crossword  puzzles  for  a  major 
newspaper  and  visiting  with  her  friends. 
Retiring  after  successfully  serving  my  com- 
munity, the  head  librarian  has  read  the  lips 
of  children  and  adults  for  31  years.  Her 
tireless  efforts  have  won  our  library  national 
recognition  as  one  of  the  outstanding  mid- 
western  libraries.  The  list  continues  telling 
of  a  magazine  agent  whose  legs  are  stiffened 
with  arthritis,  an  accountant  whose  ciirved 
spine  does  not  limit  his  accuracy,  a  foreman 
at  the  cement  company,  a  fanner,  a  fieldman 
at  the  milk  company,  a  teacher,  a  taxicab 
driver,  and  many  other  respected  citizens 
who,  while  unknown  to  many  In  the  world, 
have  displayed  courage  and  determination 
in  the  fight  against  barriers  to' employment. 
Though  the  impaired  worker's  road  to  suc- 
cess has  been  blocked  in  my  commtmity  as 
well  as  In  others  across  the  Nation,  the  81,000 
handicapped  workers  who  were  rehabilitated 
into  employment  In  1960  are  Uvlng  testi- 
monies of  the  fact  that  the  barriers  are  be- 
ing overcome. 

One  of  the  employed  handicapped  people, 
a  Jeweler  In  ova  town,  has  surmovmted  many 
obstacles.  Growing  up  on  a  ranch  in  west- 
ern Kansas,  he  lived  a  normal  childhood 
until  polio  struck.  It  paralyzed  him  from 
the  waist  down,  leaving  him  with  useless 
legs  and  confining  him  to  a  daybed  and  the 
part  of  the  house  in  which  he  could  maneu- 
ver a  cumbersome  wheelchair.  During  the 
endless  hours  he  lay  in  bed,  he  decided  to 
build  a  life  of  his  own.  He  wanted  to  be 
fully  Independent. 

Many  barriers  suddenly  confronted  blm. 
How  would  he  be  able  to  get  a  job?  Hie  was 
not  able  to  climb  stairs  or  ctirbe.  he  bad  no 
skill  or  profession,  and  he  might  not  be  ac- 
cepted in  a  community.  Determined  to 
achieve  his  goal,  he  Invented  a  unique  cart 
with  which  he  could  scale  and  descend  curbs 
by  himself.  Instead  of  needing  two  people 
to  help  him  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  now,  with 
the  aid  of  the  cart,  he  needed  only  one. 
Faced  with  the  problem  of  transportation, 
be  bought  a  car  for  which  he  Invented  a 
handbrake  and  hand  accelerator.  With  his 
cart,  he  could  get  Into  the  driver's  seat,  pull- 
ing the  cart  In  after  him.  He  had  overcome 
the  architectural  barriers. 

Taking  advantage  of  specialized  training, 
he  graduated  at  the  top  of  his  class  for  cer- 
tified stainless  steel  workers  and  also  became 
skilled  In  the  jewelry  profession.  After  being 
successfully  employed  in  several  Jobs,  he 
bought  his  own  Jewelry  store  in  our  town 
where  he  now  has  a  prosperous  business,  a 
loving  family,  and  the  resi>ect  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Among  the  various  barriers  he  has  over- 
come, his  biggest  fight  was  with  his  own 
morale.  "It  was  hard  for  me  to  go  down  the 
street  on  my  cart,"  he  said.  "I  have  to  re- 
member humans  are  curious  creatures. 
When  they  stare  at  me.  they  are  not  ridicu- 
ling me." 

Many  other  handicapped  people  tii  my  com- 
munity and  across  the  Nation  have  also  come 
a  long  way.  Faced  with  the  task  of  finding 
a  way  to  climb  stairs.  c^>en  and  close  doors, 
and  maneuver  In  a  place  of  business,  they 
have  usuallv  discovered,  with  the  aid  of  their 
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own  creative  ideas,  new  devices,  or  medical 
Improvements,  a  way  to  mrmount  the  diffl- 
cultles.  By  developing  their  abilities  in 
specialized  training  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, they  have  been  able  to  obtain  em- 
ployment In  jobs  which  they  can  do  as 
w^ell,  or  better,  than  anyone  else.  Conquering 
tlieir  wavermg  morale,  they  have  been  ac- 
cepted in  their  communlUes.  The  handi- 
capped worlcers  of  my  town  who  have  met 
and  conquered  these  obstacles  have  gone  on 
to  live  happy  and  suocessf lil  lives  which  have 
aided  my  oommimity  in  its  desire  for  bet- 
terment. Handicapped  workers,  in  my  com- 
munity, af  well  as  in  others,  are  overcoming 
barriers  toi.employmfint. 

March  19  Designated  as  "Aviation  Day" 
by  Seattle  Chunber  of  Commerce 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

0»   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  6.  1965 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President, 
March  19  was  designated  "Aviation  Day" 
by  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It 
Is  appropriate  that  an  organization  con- 
cerned with  the  promotion  of  commerce 
should  salute  aviation  since  commerce 
and  aviation  have  gone  hand  In  hand 
from  the  very  beginning.  Seattle  and 
the  State  of  Washington  can  testify  to 
this  partnership  because  the  financial 
benefits  that  flow  from  aviation  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  form  a  solid  eco- 
nomic base  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  Seattle-Tacoma  Ah-port  Is  the 
area's  hub  for  air  commerce  and  here  the 
economic  benefits  can  be  easily  seen. 
There  are  12,000  men  and  women  directly 
and  indirectly  Involved  in  supporting  the 
airborne  traffic  generated  by  the  airport. 
Adding  their  dependents,  it  means  that 
some  31,000  King  County  residents- 
men,  women,  and  their  children — are  de- 
pendent on  the  operations  at  the  airport 
for  their  livelihood. 

Air  transportation  means  aircraft  and 
Washington  has  always  been  a  leader  In 
the  manufacture  of  commercial  and  mili- 
tary planes.  The  Boeing  Co.  Is  the  No.  1 
supplier  of  jet  airliners;  almost  80  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  jets  operated  by  the 
U.S.  airlines  were  made  by  Boeing.  Last 
year  was  one  of  the  busiest  ever  for  Boe- 
ing; they  sold  more  than  1  billion  dollars* 
worth  of  jet  aircraft  to  airlines  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  This,  too,  adds  to 
the  total  value  of  aviation  to  the  area, 
creating  new  jobs  and  spreading  the  pay- 
roll dollars  of  the  Boeing  family  to  thou- 
sands of  retail  outlets  throughout  the 
State. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the 
development  of  aviation  and  I  know  that 
this  interest  is  shared  by  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, especially  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Olilahoma,  A.  S.  Mike 
MoNRONEY,  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee. 

The  rapid  growth  of  aviation  has  had 
a  significant  Impact  not  only  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but 
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on  the  development  of  all  other  areas  of 
the  United  States  and  the  ccinmittee  has 
long  been  conscious  of  the  economic  val- 
ue of  our  air  transportation  network. 

A  day  does  not  go  by  that  one  airline, 
or  another,  does  not  announce  an  order 
for  new  jet  aircraft.  AH  told,  the  air- 
lines have  on  order  some  300  new  jets, 
and  I  know  that  there  will  be  more 
orders  placed  this  year  and  in  following 
years. 

Along  with  the  new  flight  equipment, 
the  airlines  are  Investing  in  new  reser- 
vations equipment,  improved  airport 
services,  and  other  systems  that  will  ben- 
efit both  the  passenger  and  the  shipper. 
The  airlines  are  putting  more  than  $100 
million  into  all-weather  landing  systems 
and  this  will  greatly  Improve  the  relia- 
bility of  operations  in  bad  weather. 

These  are  all  wise  investments  for  the 
airlines  and  it  will  enable  them  to  main- 
tain their  leadership  in  world  aviation. 
Fortunately,  the  airlines  have  now 
turned  the  comer  and  their  eai-nings  are 
going  to  make  possible  better  and  more 
reliable  service  to  the  public.  We  are 
glad  to  see  this  happen. 

The  Improved  financial  picture  is  a 
good  sign  and  one  that  will  encourage 
the  airlines  to  go  full  speed  ahead  with 
their  Improvement  program.  The  bene- 
fits of  a  financially  sound  air  transpor- 
tation system  are  many  and  varied,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  airlines  will 
have  more  years  like  1964  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  continue  their  invest- 
ment in  improving  the  national  network 
of  air  transportation.  It  Is  one  of  the 
best  Investments  I  know. 

A  description  of  what  the  airlines  are 
doing  to  build  a  new  airline  system  was 
spelled  out  In  an  Aviation  Dav  talk 
given  to  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. It  was  given  by  Jack  M.  SUchter, 
vice  president  for  traffic,  of  the  Air 
Transport  Association  of  America.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  highlights 
of  his  remarks  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
of  remarks  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Am  Transportation  Mo\^J«G  Into 

Higher  Gear 

(By  Jack  M.  Slichter) 

Seattle  is  the  cradle  of  commercial  avia- 
tion. It  is  an  articulate  propor-ent  of  our 
present  system  of  scheduled  air  service,  a 
leading  supplier  of  airline  aircraft  and  has 
an  immense  stake  in  the  future  of  the  air- 
line industry. 

You  all  have  an  unparalleled  role  in  the 
past,  present,  and  future  of  the  airline  in- 
dustry, and  it's  nowhere  more  exemplified 
than  In  some  current  figures  concerning  the 
Boeing  Co.,  which  last  year  became  the  first 
manufacturer  in  history  to  sell  in  1  year 
more  than  $1  billion  wortfe^  of  commercial 
airliners  and  spare  parts  to  the  U.S.  sched- 
uled airlines  and  their  foreign-flag  counter- 
parts. 

Transportation  is  but  one  facet  of  the 
many-sided  nature  of  the  airlines.  To  say 
that  it  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  airlines' 
existence  is  to  neglect  a  vital  contribution  to 
your  economy. 

Today,  every  third  person  In  Seattle  owes 
his  livelihood  to  the  aircraft,  airlines  and 
associated  industries. 

The  Impact  of  the  airline  industry  in  Seat- 
tle can  be  measured  in  very  definitive  terms. 
There  are  6,000  men  and  womea  who  work 


directly  for  the  airlines,  the  port  of  Seattle, 
the  Federal  Government  agencies,  commer- 
cial establishments  at  the  airport,  and  other 
direct  airline  oriented  Industries.  Their 
combined  yearly  paycheck  exceeds  $40  mil- 
lion. Airlines  based  at  the  airport  disbursed 
about  $45  million  for  the  purchase  of  serv- 
ices and  supplies  in  the  Seattle  area.  Of 
this  sum,  S26  million  was  paid  directly  in 
wages  and  salaries  to  their  Seattle  area 
operational  and  sales  personnel. 

Yearly,  the  commercial  air  carriers  pur- 
chase about  60  million  gallons  of  aviation 
gasoline  and  kerosene,  and  about  380,000 
g;i:ions  of  aviation  oils.  The  value  of  just 
this  one  airline  purchase  amounts  to  over 
$17  million  annually. 

Sales,  which  the  Seattle  area  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises  realize  because 
of  the  scheduled  airfreight  services,  are  In 
excess  of  $12  million,  and  because  of  the 
constant  availability  of  fast  and  efficient  air 
service,  your  products  are  selling  In  markets 
throughout  the  world  that  a  few  short  years 
ago  would  have  been  impossible  to  reach. 
Your  salmon  is  on  display  in  Belgian  stores, 
your  chickens  and  oysters  are  daily  flown  to 
domestic  and  international  marketplaces. 
More  often  than  not,  these  Seattle  products 
are  on  the  shelves  and  counters  in  less  than 
24  hours  aft«r  they  are  picked  up  from  the 
processing  plants. 

Besides  the  direct  economic  activity  gen- 
erated by  the  airlines,  there  la  also  a  sec- 
ondary value  attached  to  the  service  they 
bring  to  King  County.  It  Is  also  estimated 
that  about  550,000  airborne  visitors  spend 
more  than  $30  million  In  the  Seattle  area  for 
downtown  accommodations,  food,  amuse- 
ments, and  shopping.  This  injection  of  $30 
million  in  the  local  economy  creates  as  many 
as  3.000  more  jobs  per  year. 

The  airline  Industry  presently  operates  a 
fleet  of  some  450  pure  Jet  aircraft.  Of  these 
357—79  percent  of  the  entire  Jet  fleet— were 
Boeing  707's,  720's,  and  727's.  During  1964 
the  airlines  took  delivery  of  125  new  pure  Jet 
aircraft  and  presently  have  on  order  about 
280  Jets.  Thus,  in  just  a  little  more  than  1 
year,  the  airlines  have  added,  and  are  com- 
mitted to  add.  Just  about  as  many  Jets  as 
were  acquired  during  the  first  5  years  of  the 
civil  jet  age. 

Today,  some  60  VS.  cities,  or  every  city 
with  a  population  of  over  350,000,  receive  Jet 
service.  It  is  the  airlines'  intention,  when 
the  new  jet  aircraft  are  operative  in  the  sys- 
tem, to  bring  Jet  ser^-ice  to  as  many  or  more 
cities,  and  the  local  service  carriers  will  be 
the  ones  to  bring  the  benefits  of  the  jet  age 
to  the  many  Intermediate  American  cities 
which  have  only  seen  a  Jet  passing  overhead 
on  its  way  to  a  metropolitan  airport. 

The  price  tag  on  this  investment  for  bet- 
ter service  Is  more  than  one  and  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars,  which  Is  one  of  the  heaviest 
single  rounds  of  equipment  orders  under- 
taken by  the  airlines.  As  a  new  investment, 
consider  that  of  the  total  $5  billion  in  flight 
property  now  owned  by  the  airlines,  one-half 
was  acquired  In  the  last  5  years. 

Looking  bej'ond  Into  the  next  decade,  of 
coiu-se,  there  is  the  supersonic  transport,  a 
project  which  has  already  captured  the  In- 
terest of  your  aviation  industries,  and  will 
see  Seattle  as  a  key  hub  in  the  supersonic 
transport  development  program.  The  air- 
lines are  Interested  In  this  aircraft  because 
it  promises  greater  speeds  and  speed  of  trans- 
port Ixas  always  been  the  No.  1  passenger 
demand.^  The  supersonic  transports  will  not 
be  inexpensive.  Our  best  estimates  are  that 
they  will  cost  some  $30  million  each.  And 
this  Is  Just  the  beginning.  To  buy  the  super- 
sonic transports  and  put  them  into  service 
will  cost  the  airlines  billions  of  dollars,  both 
In  direct  capital  Investment  and  in  train- 
ing crews,  operational  personnel,  and  ground 
handlers.  While  the  Government  may  well 
advance  much  of  the  initial  cost,  present 
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plans  call  for  repayment  of  the  Government 
advance  out  of  sujjersonlc  transport  earnings. 

There  lias  been  a  great  deal  of  publicity 
about  the  airlines'  current  prosperity.  The 
airlines  are  Indeed  in  a  period  of  reasonable 
earnings  and  it  Is  about  time.  Just  men- 
tioning dollar  figures  is  not  an  objective 
measurement  of  the  airlines'  economic  sit- 
uation. It  does  not  really  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference  whether  or  not  the  airlines 
last  year  made  a  net  profit  of  $150  or  $200 
million.  What's  Important  is  to  put  air- 
lines' earnings  Into  proper  perspective  and 
it,  Is  right  here  where  we  run  into  our  first 
roadblock. 

We  feel  that  the  domestic  trunk  airlines' 
rate  of  rettirn  in  1964  wUl  reach  10  percent. 
It  is  a  marked  improvement  m  earnings,  but 
I  feel  that  it  Is  more  important  to  consider 
that  in  the  first  6  years  of  the  jet  age,  and 
this  includes  1964.  the  domestic  trunk  air- 
lines had  an  average  rate  of  return  of  only 
4.9  percent. 

After  years  of  disappointing  results,  topped 
by  a  loss  of  $35  million  In  1961,  the  sched- 
jed  airline  Industry  has  regained  some  of 
KB  lost  ground,  largely  as  a  result  of  gains 
:!i  traffic,  and  a  very  heavy  emphasis  on  coet 
control  and  effectiveness. 

Our  Government  regulatory  agency,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  has  recognized  the 
jieed  for  the  airlines  to  overcome  the  finan- 
cial inertia  that  has  plagued  them  for  these 
many  years  and  has  said  that  the  industry 
must  have  adequate  earnings  "for  an  ex- 
;  ended  period  of  time." 

Much  can  flow  from  the  airlines'  changing 
of  gears:  more  jobs,  certainly,  and  more 
benefits  to  the  economy  of  a  Seattle,  and 
Scuttles  tlirougliout  the  country.  But  more 
than  that,  when  national  prestige  has  never 
before  been  so  important,  it  is  critical  that 
■,ve  reassert  our  longstanding  leadership  In 
aviation.    We  cannot  afford  to  let  that  lead- 

•  rshlp  go  by  default  Just  because  the  true 
value  of  aviation  has  not  been  realized. 

Seattle  has  long  recognized  the  value  of 
.viation.     That  Is  one  good  reason  why  your 

•  ■ily  has  long  been  a  leading  community  of 
The  United  States,  and  of  the  world.  I  know 
tliat  this  leadership  will  continue. 


Editorial  Supporting  Congressman  Harley 
0.  Staggers'  Proposal  To  Increase  Fed- 
eral Income  Tax  Exemption  from  $600 
to  $1,000 


Virginia,  Congressman  Staggers,  in  ob- 
taining favorable  action  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  this  matter  of  impor- 
tance to  every  American  family. 

The  Great  Society  Is  moving  to  help  those 
who  have  nothing,  and  every  administration 
has  done  something  to  help  those  who  have 
a  great  deal,  but  it  is  about  time  that  some- 
body tried  to  help  those  who  are  trying  to 
help  themselves  but  haven't  gotten  very  far. 

Even  the  well-to-do  Douglas  Dillon,  the 
retiring  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  recog- 
nized this  last  week  when  he  said  that  there 
should  be  a  tax  reduction  for  the  low-income 
families.  In  his  last  formal  speech  as  Treas- 
ury Secretary,  Dillon  said  that  the  low-in- 
come famUies  have  not  been  given  adequate 
tax  relief. 

Congressman  Harley  O.  Staggers  heard 
the  retiring  Secretary  loud  and  clear.  Stag- 
gers, a  West  Virginia  Democrat,  said  this  is 
what  I  have  Ijeen  talking  about,  and  he 
asked  for  some  support  for  a  bill  he  has  of- 
fered in  almost  every  Congress  for  the  last 
15  years. 

Raise  the  personal  exemption  from  $600  to 
$1,000,  Stagge«s  believes,  and  you  have 
helped  the  small-Income  earner  better  than 
any  other  way.  Not  only  that  but  it  is  the 
quickest  way  to  bring  about  relief. 

Other  Members  of  Congress  have  long 
plumped  for  a  boost  in  the  personal  exemp- 
tion and  now  that  there  is  a  recognition  of 
the  problem  of  the  low-income  family  build- 
ing up,  perhaps  Congressman  Staggixs  and 
the  others  who  support  a  boost  In  the  ex- 
emption will  get  help  in  the  Ho\ise  and 
Senate. 


Tribute  to  Col.  Glenn  Balch,  Author 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  SiJeaker,  I  am  de- 
ii^hted  to  have  this  opportunity  to  share 
v.ith  the  Members  of  the  House  the  6 
p.m.  editorial  given  by  Mr.  Joseph  Mc- 
Caffrey on  WMALr-TV  "News  7"  on 
March  30,  1965,  in  which  he  endorses  the 
:  roposal  by  the  Honorable  Harley  O. 
-r\GGERs,  our  distingTiished  dean  of  the 
West  Virginia  congressional  delegation 
!i  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  raise 
.  he  Federal  income  tax  personal  exemp- 
Mon  from  $600  to  $1,000  per  year. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  West  Virginia, 
Congressman  Staggers,  has  labored  dili- 
ently  to  achieve  this  objective  for  the 
iast  15  years,  and  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
editorial  which  I  cite  will  be  of  some 
-mall  help  to  the  gentleman  from  West 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    njAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1965 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  who  have  the  privilege  of  living  in 
our  great  West  all  have  a  secret  fear 
that  the  magnificient  traditions  of  the 
frontier  lands  that  challenged  American 
dreams  and  ambitions,  may  someday  be 
buried  and  lost  under  the  steamroller  of 
moderni2ation. 

But  these  fears  are  laid  to  rest  so  long 
as  men  like  Col.  Glenn  Balch  take  pen  in 
hand  to  capture  forever  in  graphic  words 
the  wild  splendor  and  beauty  of  the  great 
West. 

This  month,  Glenn  Balch  will  see  the 
publication  of  his  28th  book  in  a  series 
that  has  captured  the  imagination  of 
young  Americans  for  more  than  two  dec- 
ades. Another  of  his  books  is  being 
made  into  a  great  film.  A  brief  account 
of  this  outstanding  American  author  and 
Idaho  resident  appears  in  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Ti-ibune  of  March  9.  1965. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent,  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Apru.  a  Big  AJonth  for  Idaho  Acthoh 
(By  Carl  E.  Hayden) 

Boise. — April  will  be  a  special  month  in 
the  horse-dog-boy  life  of  Glenn  Balch, 
Idaho's  lltertiry  Gary  Cooper. 


For  a  motion  picture  based  on  his  book. 
"Indian  Paint,"  wlU  be  released,  and  liia 
28th  book,  "Western  Horseback  Riding."  will 
be  distributed. 

BORN  IN  TEXAS 

Mr.  Balch,  who  has  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  the  late  actor,  began  writing  novels 
(his  latest  is  one  of  his  few  f actuals)  about 
boys.   dogs,    and   horses    in    1937. 

Mr.  Balch  was  born  in  Texas,  and  this 
might  have  had  something  to  do  with  his 
selection  of  Houston  Avenue  in  Boise  as  the 
site  for  his  home. 

Except  for  one  violent  interlude — ^World 
War  n — his  production  has  been  fairly 
steady. 

In  the  war,  Glenn  served  in  the  10th  Com- 
bat Camera  Unit  in  the  China-Burma-India 
theater.  He  concluded  his  military  career 
as  a  lieutenant  colonel  and  commander  of 
his  unit. 

Mr.  Balch.  who  was  a  forest  ranger  and 
a  roaming  newspaper  reporter  before  going 
under  contract  to  the  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Publishing  Co.  with  his  book,  "Riders  of  the 
Rio  Grande,"  holds  medallions  presented  him 
by  Freedoms  Foundation  for  "outstanding 
acliievement  in  bringing  about  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  American  way  of  life," 
and  by  Boys  Clubs  of  America  for  "Lost 
Horse." 

While  studying  vmder  novelist  Oliver  La 
Farge  at  Colmnbla  University.   Glenn  met 
his  wife-to-be.  Elise  Kendall,  a  Floridlan. 
"tiger"  to  start 

"Tiger  Roan,"  the  story  of  a  wild  horse 
that  became  a  rodeo  outlaw,  firmly  placed 
the  Boisean  as  a  keen  man  with  a  pen. 

Two  volumes  later  the  military  notified 
Glenn  it  had  a  uniform  that  was  Just  right 
for  liim.  That  was  the  end  of  his  pennings — 
and  the  beginning  of  his  shutterlngs — for  4 
years. 

Back  in  Idaho,  Mr.  Balch  studied  the 
mustangs  roaming  Twin  Buttes  Mesa  in 
Owyhee  County  and  wrote  "Wild  Horse.** 
'Cliristmas  Horse,"  "Lost  Horse,"  and 
"Winter  Horse." 

Mr.  Balch's  books  have  been  republished 
in  England,  and  have  been  translated  into 
Swedish,  German,  Norwegian,  Spanish  and 
Dutch. 


The  175th  Anniyersary  of  the  Granting 
of  the  First  U.S.  Patent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or   INSIAIVA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  is  the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  the  first  U.S.  patent. 

George  Washington  granted  that  first 
patent  to  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  July  31.  1790,  for  a  new  way 
of  making  potash  and  pearlash. 

Since  that  time  the  American  patent 
system  has  protected  millions  of  inven- 
tions, and  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  progress  of  Ameiican  science  and 
industrj'. 

In  commemoi-ation  of  this  anniver- 
sary, a  full-page  ad  recently  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  sponsored  by 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  It  explains  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  patent  system  and  cites 
good  reasons  why  we  must  retain  this 
system. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  this  important 
statement  on  patents  follows: 
"On  thk  175th  Anniversary  of  the  Pibst 
U.S,  Patent,  the  United  States 

"To  All  to  Whom  These  Presents  Shall  Come. 
Greeting: 
"Whereas  Samuel  Hopkins  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  State  of  Pennsylvania  hath 
discovered  an  Improvement,  not  known  or 
used  before,  such  Discovery,  In  the  making 
of  Potash  and  Pearlash  by  a  new  Apparatus 
and  Process;  that  Is  to  say.  In  the  making 
of  Pearlash  1st  by  birrning  the  raw  ashes  in 
a  Furnace.  2d  by  dissolving  and  boiling  them 
when  so  burnt  In  Water,  3rd  by  drawing  off 
and  settling  the  the  Sey.  and  4th,  by  boiling 
the  Sey  into  Salts  which  then  are  the  true 
Pearlash;  and  also  In  the  making  of  Potash 
by  fluxing  the  Pearlash  so  made  as  aforesaid; 
which  Operation  of  burning  the  raw  Ashes 
In  a  Furnace;  preparatory  to  their  Dissolu- 
tion and  boiling  in  Water,  is  new.  leaves  little 
Residuum;  and  produces  a  much  greater 
Quantity  of  Salt:  These  are  therefore  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Act,  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
mote the  Progress  of  useful  Arts,"  to  grant 
to  the  said  Samuel  Hopkins,  his  Heirs,  Ad- 
ministrators and  Assigns,  for  the  Term  of 
fourteen  Years,  the  sole  and  exclvislve  Right 
and  Liberty  of  using,  and  vending  to  others 
the  said  Discovery,  of  burning  the  raw  Ashes 
previous  to  their  being  dissolved,  and  boiled 
In  Water,  according  to  the  true  Intent  and 
Meaning,  of  the  Act  aforesaid.  In  Testimony 
whereof  I  have  caused  these  Letters  to  be 
made  patent,  and  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  hereunto  afOzed.  Given  under 
my  Hand  at  the  City  of  New  York  this  thirty 
first  Day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  &  Ninety. 

"G.  Washington." 

This  Is  a  document  you've  probably  never 
seen. 

It  has  had  millions  of  descendants  and 
they  have  done  a  great  deal  for  your  Income, 
health  and  enjoyment  of  life. 

This  is  the  first  U.S.  patent,  issued  on 
July  31.  1790. 

A  man  named  Samuel  Hopkins  got  the 
first  patent,  on  a  new  way  to  make  potash 
and  pearlash.  George  Washington  signed  the 
patent.  Indicating  a  matter  of  some  Impor- 
tance to  the  whole  country. 

And  so  it  was,  and  still  is. 

THE  IDEA  BEHIND  IT  ALL 

The  founders  of  our  country  wanted,  as 
they  said,  "to  promote  the  progress  of  science 
and  useful  arts." 

They  realized,  however,  that  few  people  are 
going  to  Invest  time,  labor  and  their  savings 
in  working  out  new  inventions  if  others — 
without  the  need  of  recovering  this  invest- 
ment— can  simply  copy  new  things  after  they 
have  proven  their  success.  Under  that  nile, 
there  would  be  very  few  real  advances  and 
the  public  would  be  the  loser. 

So  the  Founding  Fathers  wrote  Into  the 
Constitution  a  provision  for  a  patent  law, 
one  of  the  earliest  for  any  nation.  This 
law  was  enacted  on  April  10, 1790. 

The  cotton  gin,  the  reaper,  the  telephone, 
the  automobile,  electric  light  and  power, 
electrical  appliances,  the  tractor,  the  air- 
plane, the  radio  and  TV.  the  safety  razor, 
new  metals,  glass  ceramics,  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, chemicals,  and  computers  got  their 
start  through  the  encouragement  of  the  in- 
ventive spirit.  These  and  tjiousands  of  other 
Innovations  have  made  America  the  top  in- 
dustrial power  In  the  world. 

There  Is  something  more  of  tremendous 
importance. 

BETTER  HEALTH,  BETTER  FOODS 

Countless  lives  have  been  saved  and  the 
cost  of  Illness  reduced  through  new  medi- 
cines developed  by  the  pharmaceutical  and 
drug  Industriee  in  cooperation  with  doctors, 
scientists,  government,  hospitals,  and  uni- 
versities.    New  nutritional  values  have  been 


added  to  foods  and  new  varieties  of  food 
products  introduced  through  the  research 
and  Inventions  of  the  food  and  dairy  indus- 
tries. 

Progress  in  many  fields  continues  to  be 
advanced  by  the  patent  system  and  the  way 
it  works  with  fairness  to  all. 

In  ret\irn  for  the  inventot's  right  to  ex- 
clude others  from  making,  using,  or  selling 
his  invention  for  a  specified  period  of  time, 
the  details  of  each  patent  are  made  public. 
For  a  nominal  fee  anyone  can  get  a  copy  of 
the  drawings  and  specifications,  study  them, 
and  try  to  make  an  Improvtment  on  what 
has  been  learned.  Competition  thereby  is 
fostered  and  our  technology  expanded. 

Over  the  past  century  we  have  served 
many  businesses  that  have  started  with  noth- 
ing but  an  idea. 

They  have  grown  to  be  big  businesses  be- 
caxise  they  have  had,  and  continue  to  have, 
management  with  the  brains,  steadfast  pur- 
pose, and  vitality  to  take  an  Idea  and  put  it 
to  work. 

These  are  among  the  businesses  that  are 
now  providing  ever-improving  products  for 
millions  of  people  and  jobs  and  wages  for 
millions  of  workers. 

Beyond  this  they  are  supplying  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  taxes  that  support  cities. 
States,  Government,  and  defense;  billions  of 
dollars  a  year. 

Where  once  there  was  only  an  idea  there 
are  now  countless  plants  and  services  across 
the  land  and  new  things  with  each  rising  of 
the  sun. 

THE     EVERLASTING     QUEST 

Vital  to  all  progress  are  the  encourage- 
ment of  adventuring  minds  and  the  hope  of 
rewards  for  risk  and  performance.  It  is  this 
hope  that  provides  the  incentive  for  inves- 
tors to  put  their  savings  into  new  ventures 
and  the  expansion  of  those  already  estab- 
lished. 

The  everlasting  quest  of  business  is  to 
make  great  dreams  come  true.i 


Pacific  Fisheries  Competition 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  ex- 
pansion of  Russian  and  Japanese  fish- 
eries Is  the  subject  of  the  leading  edi- 
torial in  the  Sunday,  Febniary  28,  Issue 
of  the  Seattle  Times. 

"Pacific  Fisheries  Competition"  is  the 
title  of  this  outstanding  editorial,  which 
points  out  thiat  this  country  has  been 
quick  to  act  in  behalf  of  its  Interests  in 
Africa  and  soutlieast  Asia,  and  then  asks : 

Why  there  Is  not  a  greater  sense  of  urgency 
regarding  an  international  problem  as  close 
to  home  as  the  North  Pacific  fisheries? 

The  editorial,  which  I  sliaJl  shortly  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  also  notes  that  Red  China  in 
the  not-distant  future  may  join  other 
Asian  nations  depleting  the  resoui'ces  of 
the  Northeastern  Pacific. 

The  Seattle  Times  editorial  reflects  the 
growing  concern  of  our  Pacific  States 
over  the  Increasing  menace  of  foreign 
encroachment  in  waters  adjacent  to  the 
United  States,  a  concern  wlilch  also  exists 
In  other  coastal  areas  of  our  Nation. 

This  concern  is  justified  by  facts  of  the 
growing  strength  of  Communist  fishing 


fleets,  and  by  reports  in  Soviet  Russia's 
controlled  press  and  official  publications. 
In  January  of  this  year,  the  Fisheries 
Research  Institute  of  the  College  of 
Fisheries.  University  of  Washington. 
Seattle,  published  one  of  its  periodic 
series  of  translations  from  Soviet  news- 
papers and  periodicals. 

I  shall  quote  only  a  few  brief  excerpts 
from  this  extensive  67-page  single- 
spaced  report,  but  these  will  give  an  in- 
dication of  the  Soviet  buildup: 

Vodnli  Transport,  December  15,  1964:  "In 
a  speech  before  the  Supreme  Soviet,  the 
Minister  of  Fisheries,  A.  Ishkov,  said  tha; 
the  1964  catch  will  exceed  5  million  metric 
tons  as  compared  to  1.8  million  In  1950.  In 
the  same  time  period,  the  number  of  fishlnp 
vessels  has  doubled,  and  the  horsepower  oi 
the  fishing  fleet  has  increased  400  percent 
More  than  82  percent  of  the  1964  catch  was 
taken  on  the  high  seas.  The  target  catch 
for  1965  is  5.6  million  tons  of  fish  and  other 
sea  products." 

Vodnil  Transport.  September  17.  1964 
"Radio  facsimile  apparatus  has  been  In- 
stalled in  a  ntmiber  of  trawlers  fishing  in  the 
North  Pacific.  The  vessels  are  able  to  receive 
timely  weather  data  from  weather  center.s 
in  Khabarovsk.  Tokyo,  Pearl  Harbor,  San 
Francisco,  and  Kodiak  Island.  Such  weather 
forecasts  provide  a  safeguard  on  long  pas- 
sages and  during  cargo  operations  at  sea.' 

Vodnil  Transport,  June  30.  1964:  "After 
a  3-month  trip,  the  trawler  Bikin  has  re- 
tiirned  to  its  home  port,  with  a  catch  oi 
3,200  tons  of  fish  from  the  gulf  of  Alaska  ' 

Rybnoe  Khozyaistov,  August  1964:  "Com- 
mercial fishing  for  shrimp  has  t»€gun  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Two  vessels  axe  now  in  the 
Bering  Sea  near  the  Pribilof  Islands  tha* 
were  specially  constructed  for  shrimp  opera- 
tions." 

Vodnil  Transport,  September  17.  1964 
"The  first  Soviet  tuna  mothershlp,  the  Leii- 
inskii  Luch,  has  arrived  in  Vladivostok  from 
Japan.  She  was  constructed  at  the  Hitati 
shipyards.  The  5,000-ton  vessel  carries  si:-; 
catcher  motorboats  and  is  equipped  to  re- 
ceive and  process  1,200  tons  of  tuna." 

Mr.  President,  competition  for  tht 
protein-rich  fisheries  resources  of  th( 
oceans  of  the  world  will  continue  to  grow. 
As  it  grows  the  United  States,  as  the 
Seattle  Times  editorial  states,  has  been 
steadily  falling  behind.  As  the  editorial 
further  indicates  fisheries  will  be  one  of 
the  great  international  growth  Industrie:? 
of  the  immediate  future,  and  it  asks: 

But  Will  Uncle  Sam  share  in  that  growth ' 

The  answer  to  that  question  must  bt 
affirmative.  The  Congress  should  and 
must  take  such  legislative  steps  as  ma-, 
be  appropriate  to  assure  that  the  answer 
is  affirmative. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  titled  "Pacific 
Fisheries  Competition,"  appearing  in  the 
Sunday.  February  28  issue  of  the  Seattle 
Times,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  th.^ 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokt 
as  follows : 

PAcmc  Fisheries  Competition 

This  month  New  Zealand  Joined  the  list  of 
nations  that  have  expanded  their  Jurisdic- 
tion over  fisheries  from  3  to  12  miles  ofi- 
shore — a  move  of  small  international  conse- 
quence, by  a  small  nation,  but  illustrative  c: 
the  way  In  which  some  countries  act  dr 
cisively  to  protect  their  home-spawned  fis'  - 
erles  resources  from  wide-ranging  foreir; 
fleets. 
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New  Zealand  fishermen  had  become 
alarmed  at  the  presence  of  Japanese  fisher- 
men on  their  coasts.  The  New  Zealand 
Government  promptly  acted. 

Our  own  Government  has  been  Tar  less 
decisive  In  Its  response  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
pansion  of   foreign   fishing  off  Alaska. 

With  the  approach  of  a  new  fishing  season, 
the  problems  raised  by  the  expansion  of 
Russian  and  Japanese  fishing  in  the  north- 
eastern Pacific  are  more  acute  than  ever. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  Russia  and  Japan 
:;lone  will  supply  all  the  foreign  competition 
lor  North  American  fishermen  in  harvesting 
fish  on  this  side  of  the  Pacific. 

Writing  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Fish- 
men's  News,  Dayton  Lee  Alversen,  base  di- 
rector of  exploratory  and  gear  research  for 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  in 
Seattle,  makes  this  thought-provoking  ob- 
.-ervation: 

"Do  not  be  overly  surprised  if  someday  a 
mother  ship  and  catcher  vessels  sail  out  of 
Shanghai  through  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  set 
a  course  for  the  North  Pacific  area  •  •  • 
Japan  is  constructing  fishing  vessels  for  Red 
China.  Where  these  are  to  be  deployed  is 
anybody's  guess." 

Alversen  might  have  added  that  Red  China 
already  outranks  the  United  States  as  a  fish- 
eries power — as  do  Peru,  Japan,  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  sorry  fact  is  that  since  the  Second 
World  War  this  country  has  been  steadily 
falling  behind  In  fisheries  competition  with 
countries  that  heavily  subsidize  and  protect 
their  fishermen  in  somewhat  the  manner 
That  Uncle  Sam  does  many  of  his  farmers. 
The  protein  needs  of  a  steadily  expanding 
world  population  provide  asstirance  that 
fisheries  will  be  one  of  the  great  Interna- 
tional growth  industries  of  the  Immediate 
future.  But  will  Uncle  Sam  share  In  that 
rrrowth?    Alversen  says: 

"If  we  are  to  Improve  or  even  maintain 
our  competitive  position  in  harvesting  living 
resources  from  the  sea,  it  wlU  be  necessary 
;o  modernize  ova  fishing  methods,  vessels, 
and  tactics." 

This  country  has  been  quick  to  act  in 
behalf  of  Its  own  interests  in  such  remote 
areas  as  southeast  Asia  and  Africa. 

With  spring  in  the  air  and  a  new  fishing 
.-eason  about  to  begin,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask. 
rurely,  why  there  is  not  a  greater  sense  of 
urgency  regarding  an  international  problem 
as  close  to  home  as  the  North  Pacific  fish- 
eries. 

Maybe  there  will  be  a  greater  showing  of 
concern  when  Red  China  Joins  other  Asian 
nations  in  depleting  the  resources  of  the 
northeastern  Pacific. 


Address  of  Edwin  M.  Hood 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF    OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24, 1965 

Mis.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mi".  Speaker, 
'.:\  mid-February,  Edwin  M.  Hood,  presi- 
dent of  the  Shipbuilders  Council  of 
America  discussed  the  uncertain  state  of 
our  maritime  position  in  the  world.  His 
s'pcech  was  delivered  to  the  Propeller 
Club  of  Portland,  Orcg..  whose  members 
are  capable,  leading  personalities  in  port 
and  allied  activities  in  Oregon.  The 
-peech  of  Mr.  Hood  Is  informative  and 
l)i3  views  are  worth  the  closest  considera- 
tion. 


Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  address  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  : 

A  FoRMmABLE  Maritime  Challenge 
(Speech  by  Edwin  M.  Hood,  president.  Ship- 
builders   Council    Of   America,    before    the 
Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Portland,  Portland. 
Oreg.Feb.  13,  1965) 

As  a  major  power,  the  United  States  is 
geographically  isolated  from  much  of  the 
world.  The  oceans  virtually  surround  \is. 
It  has  been  said  that  in  time  of  emergency 
95  percent  of  all  materials  would  have  to  be 
moved  by  sea.  The  Importance  of  seapower 
should  thus  be  self-evident. 

Without  a  strong  N&vy,  supported  by  a 
complementary  strong  merchant  marine,  un- 
der its  own  control  in  such  time  of  emer- 
gency, the  United  States  could  weU  be  fenced 
off  from  its  allies  and  oversea  bases.  With 
the  tremendous  buildup  of  naval  and  mer- 
chant strength  presently  taking  place  else- 
where in  the  world,  particularly  In  Russia, 
the  case  for  an  effective  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine— at  defensible  costs — on  the  grounds 
of  national  and  international  security  alone 
is  overwhelming. 

With  others,  we  of  the  private  shipyard 
industry  have  long  believed  that  the  mari- 
time needs  of  our  country  must  be  consid- 
ered, evaluated  and  fulfilled  within  the 
framework  of  total  seapower  requirements. 
In  that  sense,  seapower  is  recognized  as  in- 
cluding merchant  ships  as  well  as  naval 
vessels,  shipyard  capacity,  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  the  ability  to  use  geography  and 
the  oceans  to  advance  national  objectives. 

To  us,  all  of  these  separate  parts  must  be 
coordinated  to  enhance  our  national  in- 
terests, and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  we 
have  continued  to  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Presidential  Advisory  Commission 
on  Seapower  Superiority.  The  Maritime 
Advisory  Committee,  worthy  though  Its  pur- 
poses may  be,  is  directed  to  only  a  single 
facet  of  our  present  seapower  dilemma. 

Here  is  what  I  mean  by  a  sea -power 
dilemma. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  moving  rapidly  to 
control  the  oceans  and  trade  routes  of  the 
world.  As  a  naval  power,  she  is  already  sec- 
ond only  to  the  United  States.  As  a  marl- 
time  pow^er,  experts  predict  she  will  sur- 
pass the  United  States  in  less  than  2  years. 
Because  of  her  enormous  fieet  expansion  pro- 
gram, the  Soviet  Union  will  soon  be  able  to 
manipulate  ocean  freight  rates  at  will,  and 
through  a  superiority  in  terms  of  numbers 
of  ships  In-being  and  mobility,  she  will  be 
well  on  the  road  to  economic  domination  of 
the  world,  and  the  weight  of  numbers  will 
soon  begin  to  tell. 

As  of  November  1,  1964.  673  merchant  ves- 
sels of  various  sizes  and  types — mostly  dry 
cargo  ships  and  tankers — totaling  6,450,000 
pennyweight  were  on  order  or  under  con- 
struction for  the  Soviet  Union.  With  her 
own  shipyards  fully  utilized,  this  tremen- 
dous building  program  is  being  accomplished 
by  awards  of  sizable  contracts  to  shipyards 
in  East  Germany,  England,  Finland,  Holland, 
Hungary.  Japan,  Norway,  Poland,  Sweden, 
and  Yugoslavia. 

As  of  December  1.  1964,  there  were  40  com- 
mercial vessels,  totaling  about  615.000  penny- 
weight, on  order  or  under  construction  in  the 
United  States.  These  Involved  3  tankers.  34 
cargo  vessels,  and  3  ferryboats.  In  other 
words,  the  Russians  are  building  16  times 
as  many  merchant  ships  as  we  are.  In  terms 
of  tonnage,  they  are  outbuilding  us  by  a 
ration  of  better  than  10  to  1.  And,  I  might 
add.  the  Soviet  Union  is  committing  large 
domestic  resources  and  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  its  foreign  exchange  to  enlarging  Its 
merchant  fleet. 

While  the  Communists  are  building  a  new 
and  modern  seapower  potential,  almost  half 
of  our  naval  fleet  Is  composed  of  20  vessels  20 


years  of  ago  and  older.  In  less  than  2  years, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  our  Navy  fleet  wUl 
be  over  age.  About  90  percent  of  all  XJS.- 
flag  dry  cargo  ships  and  55  percent  of  our 
U.S. -flag  tankers  are  20  years  of  age  or  older. 
Our  fleet  of  dry  cargo  ships  engaged  in 
domestic  trades  Is  virtually  extinct.  The 
average  age  of  the  ships  in  our  Great  Lakes 
fleet  is  47  years.  Our  private  shipyards 
are  more  than  50  percent  idle.  And,  U.S.- 
fiag  shipping  Is  carrying  only  5  percent  of  our 
export  and  important  commercial  cargoes. 

This  comp>aratlve  inventory  of  seapower 
resources  presents  at  once  a  threat  and  a 
challenge. 

Two  months  ago.  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. Adm.  David  L.  McDonald,  defined  sea- 
power as  including  both  merchant  and  naval 
vessels  plus  "the  mix  of  military,  technologi- 
cal, and  industrial  capabilities  related  to  the 
sea  which  crosscuts  and  Intersects  almost 
every  aspect  of  our  society."  He  said  "the 
sciences  of  the  sea  may  be  on  the  threshold 
of  an  era  of  enormous  expansion"  and  called 
for  "a  renaissance  of  American  maritime 
capability." 

We  wholeheartedly  agree  that  a  maritime 
renaissance  must  be  approached  with  the 
objective  of  obtaining  a  doUar's  value  for 
every  dollar  spent.  This  objective,  however, 
shovUd  be  accomplished  on  the  basis  of  not 
how  much  or  how  cheap,  but  how  good. 
Prom  what  I  have  already  outlined,  it  should 
be  clear  that  the  quality  of  our  total  sea- 
power effort  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

But,  when  we  talk  about  cost,  to  what  do 
we  really  refer?  Surely  not  only  the  finan- 
cial statements  showing  the  dollar  value  of 
assistance  given  by  the  Government, 

Nothing  creates  such  a  wide  diversity  of 
employment,  in  such  a  variety  of  other  in- 
dustries and  geographic  locations  as  does  the 
construction  a  ship.  Furthermore,  mari- 
time activities  represent  a  Joint  venture  un- 
dertaken by  Government  and  industry,  for 
the  public  good,  and  much  is  returned  to 
the  taxpayer  and  the  public  treasury  In  the 
form  of  employment,  tax  revenues,  trade, 
balance  of  international  payments,  and  na- 
tional security. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  in  1957,  the  then 
Maritime  Administrator  demonstrated  with 
actual  experience  statistics  refiectlng  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  generated  tax  revenues  ajid  other  offsets 
on  the  other  hand,  that  U.S.  maritime  activi- 
ties, from  1936  through  1957,  had  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  not  one  red  cent.  No 
doubt  the  same  case  coiUd  be  made  today. 

A  regiment  of  economists  and  account- 
ants, however,  could  not  unravel  and  esti- 
mate the  true  financial  cost,  or  take  into 
proper  account  the  multitude  of  indirect 
advantages  to  a  nation  building  and  oper- 
ating its  own  merchant  marine.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  to  be  decided  at  this  point  and 
time  in  history  would  appropriately  seem  to 
be  "what  is  the  present  and  possible  future 
cost  to  this  Nation  of  not  having  an  ade- 
quate shipbuilding  and  shipping  capa- 
bility?" We  of  the  private  shipyard  industry 
suggest  that  this  cost  may  well  be  beyond 
all  comprehension. 

Admiral  McDonald  also  said  in  his  speech 
before  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and 
Marine  Engineers  in  New  York  on  November 
13,  1964,  that  "each  generation  of  Americans 
takes  a  perverse  delight  in  scuttling  the 
merchant  marine." 

Even  at  this  moment,  there  are  those  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere  who  are  valiantly 
trying  to  promote  the  notion  that  all  or  part 
of  the  ships  for  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
should  be  constructed  in  foreign  shipyards 
rather  than  in  U.S.  shipyards.  The  ultimate 
consequences  of  any  such  idea  seem  to  have 
escaped  them.  Their  proposed  actions,  if 
put  into  motion,  could  lead  to  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  U.S.  private  shipyard  In- 
dustry and  ultimately  to  the  complete 
demise  of  U.S.-flag  shipping.    The  destiny  of 
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our  cherished  way  of  life  could  well  be  at 
stake. 

It  should  be  almost  axiomatic  that  under 
existing  world  tensions,  smcL  with  the  rapid 
technological  progress  taking  place  on  so 
many  different  fronts,  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  become  dependent,  even 
slightly  on  other  nations  to  provide  modern 
ships  for  oxir  merchant  marine.  Obviously, 
any  "build  abroad"  or  "buy  abroad"  alterna- 
tive for  our  shipbuilding  and  shipping  re- 
quirements would  only  aggravate  the  pres- 
ent sltutalon,  lead  to  further  deterioration 
in  the  Nation's  maritime  posture,  and  se- 
verely weaken  our  seapower  capability. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  began  his 
1938  message  to  the  Congress  on  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  with  this  statement:  "I 
present  to  the  Congress  the  question  wheth- 
er or  not  the  United  States  should  have  an 
adequate  merchant  marine.  To  me  there 
are  three  reasons  for  answering  this  ques- 
tion in  the  afllrmative.  In  substance,  they 
were  national  security,  national  economy, 
and  national  prestige.  Last  week,  a  quarter 
of  a  centiuy  later,  President  Johnson,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address,  Indicated  that 
he  would  soon  send  to  the  Congress  a  new 
policy  for  our  merchant  miirine.  As  he  ap- 
proaches this  formidable  task,  we  hope  he 
will  present  these  three  affirmative  reasons 
as  to  why  the  United  States  should  have  an 
adequate  shipyard  Industry : 

1.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  said  that 
from  a  purely  military  standpoint,  a  ship- 
building capability  In  this  country  Is  essen- 
tial. If  a  shipbuilding  capability  is  essen- 
tial. It  follows  that  the  capability  to  repair 
and  overhaul  ships  Is  equally  essential. 

2.  Shipyard  activities  generate  Jobs,  equip- 
ment sales,  and  production  of  material  in 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

3.  If  shipbuilding  work  Is  purchased 
abroad,  these  Jobs  and  their  consequent  eco- 
nomic effects  disappear — U.S.  Treasiu7  re- 
ceipt decline  accordingly  and  the  balance  of 
International  pyayinents  is  adversely  affected. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  put  it  more 
concisely  on  November  13  last  when  he  said : 

"We  all  know  that  the  more  ships  we  have 
constructed  for  vis  in  other  lands  and  the 
more  foreign  bottoms  we  use  to  transport 
our  exports  and  Imports,  the  less  need  we 
have  for  shipyards  in  our  own  country.  This, 
of  course,  means  slow  but  certain  death  of 
those  precious  skills  and  know-how  so  essen- 
tial to  any  seapower  Industry.  This  we 
cannot  afford.  We  mxist  become  vitally — let 
me  repeat,  vitally — concerned  with  preserv- 
ing and  maintaining  our  repository  of  trained 
manpower  resources  found  in  our  shipyard 
faculties. 

"The  reasons  are  fairly  obvious.  From 
this  bank  of  sea  technology  will  come  the 
hundreds  of  specialized  ship  types  we  need 
to  hold  oiu-  status  in  the  world.  And  if  this 
talent  bank  be  suflicient,  we  can,  in  the  fu- 
ture, prevent  the  mad  scramble  of  World 
Wars  I  and  n  to  get  o\ir  seaporwer  cabin  In 
order." 

Even  mor^  concisely,  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  in  1641  proclaimed  that 
the  building  of  ships  was  "of  great  impor- 
tance for  the  common  good."  But,  the  build- 
ing of  ships  in  the  context  of  modern  days, 
still  "of  great  Importance  for  the  common 
good,"  is  a  vital  taproot  of  vast  national 
strength. 

The  question  of  size  of  tjje  merchant  fleet, 
the  degree  of  reasonable  control  of  the  seas, 
and  the  degree  of  control  over  oxir  own  trade 
and  commerce,  together  with  the  effective 
comijetltive  use  of  merchant  shipping  to  off- 
set our  adversaries,  are  proper  matters  lor 
high  national  strategy  determinations.  The 
use  of  the  merchant  fleet  as  an  economic 
weapon.  Just  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  now 
doing,  should  be  given  to  priority  considera- 
tion by  the  best  authorities  of  the  United 
States  on  a  coordinated  basis.  No  country 
In  history  has  ever  held  a  leading  position 
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without  at  the  same  time  holding  a  reason- 
ably dominant  position  on  the  seas.  The  re- 
lationship between  seapower,  shipping,  and 
shipyards  is  equally  historic.  The  sum  of 
commercial  ship  operations — ^use  and  deploy- 
ment— plus  shipyard  capacity  and  efficient 
use,  then,  must  be  contained  proportionately 
In  the  total  concept  of  seapower. 

Accordingly,  we  urge  that  a  program  for 
maritime  renaissance  be  carried  to  the  high- 
est levels  of  Government  and  to  the  citi- 
zenry. To  this  end,  w^e  again  urge  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Presidential  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Seapower  Superiority,  composed 
of  knowledgeable  persons  from  both  public 
and  private  life,  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending requisite  steps  to  insure  that  the 
United  States  will  long  maintain  supremacy 
on  the  high  seas.  Only  on  a  t-op-level,  co- 
ordinated basis  can  this  baste  challenge  be 
faced  effectively,  realistically,  and  reason- 
ably. We  fervently  hope  that  this  concept 
will  be  included  in  the  emerging  design  for 
the  Great  Society. 
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Democrats  Introduce  101-Year  Water 
Plan  Study — Statement  by  Hon.  Charles 
Moon,  Member,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, State  of  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  Honorable  Charles 
Moon,  a  representative  of  the  39th  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Washington  House 
of  Representatives.  This  statement 
contains  relative  and  pertinent  informa- 
tion which  probably  could  be  well  con- 
sidered by  other  States  of  the  Union  in 
the  very  important  matter  of  water  re- 
sources. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Democrats  Introduce  100-Year  Watfr  Plan 
Study 

(By  Hon.  Charles  Moon  ) 
Because  of  Increased  interest  in  a  Federal 
level  to  examine  the  possibilities  of  divert- 
ing excess  waters  from  the  Patiflc  Northwest 
to  the  Pacific  Southwest,  it  la  vitally  neces- 
sary that  the  State  of  Washington  embark 
immediately  upon  a  complete  and  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  magnitude  and  distribu- 
tion of  our  water  resources,  \isos  of  this  re- 
source, and  projections  of  future  supplies 
and  uses  for  the  next  100  years  in  the  State 
of  Washington. 

At  the  present  time  there  ure  five  water 
plans  proposing  to  make  use  of  our  State 
waters  to  help  States  in  the  Southwest  Unit- 
ed States.  Determination  to  divert  Wash- 
ington State  water  is,  in  the  final  analvsis. 
a  decision  which  will  be  made  in  the  U.S. 
Congress.  However,  without  factual  long- 
range  study  plans  and  information,  we  in 
Washington  State  are  helplest  to  tell  Con- 
gress whether  or  not  we  have  cr  do  not  have 
a  surplus  of  water  for  our  long-range  needs. 
We  and  the  Democratic  leadership  of  both 
the  house  and  the  senate  are  right  now  draft- 
ing a  bill,  to  be  Introduced  tomorrow,  which 
will,  when  passed  provide  the  necessary  fa- 
cilities and  appropriations  to  get  such  a 
study  underway  immediately. 


Purpose  of  this  study  will  be  to  identily 
and  project  for  the  next  century,  Washing 
tons  water  requirements  for  all  beneficial 
uses  which  will  include  irrigation,  mininp. 
manufacturing,  domestic  mtmlclpal.  power 
development,  industrial,  recreation,  anci 
wildlife  and  fish  uses. 

The   purposes   of   the   information   devel- 
oped in  the  study  are:  For  the  determinatioi. 
of  whether  or  not  Washington  State  does  vr 
does  not  have  water  which  is  surplus  to  it 
futtue  and  long-range  needs. 

To  determine  any  benefits  or  detriments  ! 
the  State  of  Washington  which  can  and  wi: 
result  from   future   proposals  to  divert   oi;; 
water  to  the  States  in  the  Southwest. 

To  provide  sufficient  information  to  enabU 
Washington  State  to  develop  means  of  meet- 
ing long-range  water  requirements  for  ai. 
the  beneficial  uses   for  the  entire  State. 

To  make  this  study  It  will  be  necessar\ 
tliat  the  responsible  agency  cooperate  with 
all    affected    State    agencies,    local    govern- 
ments. Federal  agencies,  and  other  entitle 
concerned. 

It  is  envisioned  that  tlie  agency  which  i^ 
made  responsible  for  this  study  wlU  enter 
into  contracts  with  the  State  departmen; 
of  agriculture  for  studies  relative  to  long- 
range  Irrigation  needs;  the  department  oi 
natural  resources  and  others  to  deal  witi. 
water  needs  for  their  purposes.  The  Stat< 
pollution  control  commission  would  be  called 
in  for  water  quality  requirements  necessarv 
in  our  total  resource  picture  for  the  next  lOb 
years;  fishermen's  and  sportsmen's  and  rec- 
reation groups  would  assist  in  recreation  anc; 
fishing  information  details,  and  our  Stat, 
colleges  and  universities  would  be  called  upoi. 
to  lend  their  talents  and  research  capacitic 
to  making  this  a  factual,  comprehensive 
study. 

In  a  letter  recently  received  from  our  sen  - 
lor  Senator,  Warren  G.  Macnuson,  he  urgc(, 
that   this   legislature   immediately  consider 
in  the  light  of  the  necessities  on  the  Feder; 
level,  commencing  with  the  coUection  of  thi 
necessary   Information.      He    further    state.; 
that  the  entire  Washington  State  congre.-- 
sional  delegation  is  Interested  in  this  pro- 
posal and  the  reaction  of  this  legislature  t. 
this  matter. 

We  sponsors,  both  senators  and  representa  - 
tives,  feel  that  we  cannot  wait  any  longe- 
to  conamence  this  study.  Our  neighborins: 
State  of  Oregon  has  paved  the  way — recentl . 
appropriating  more  than  $300,000  for  tht 
start  of  their  study.  It  Is  our  feeling  tha' 
we  In  Washington  should  do  as  much,  or 
more.  We  would  envision  that  the  agenc 
made  responsible  for  this  study  would  utilizi' 
an  outline  and  format  similar  to  that  de- 
veloped by  Oregon,  adapted  to  our  owi. 
unique  resource  needs,  in  the  implement.T- 
tion  of  this  program. 

An  appropriation  and  study  of  this  kin<: 
is  not  setting  a  precedent  in  Washingtoi 
State  government.  The  depvartment  of  com  - 
merce  and  economic  development  is  at  thp 
present  time  embarked  on  such  a  progran. 
dealing  with  the  economic  future  of  oi:- 
State.  Their  progress  has  been  notable  anf; 
the  sttidy  which  we  propose,  dealing  witli 
w.tter  resources,  will  be  a  valuable  .supple- 
ment to  their  work. 

The  lp;;!slation  which  will  create  thi;;  stud 
plan  does  not  require  any  broad  and  .sweepin 
changes  of  existing  State  government  struc- 
ture.    It    is    not    necessary    that    addition.-' 
boards  or  commission  be  established,  or  nei 
ulous   and  luidefined   powers   be  given   ai/ 
apcncy. 

Our  bill,  as  it  will  be  introduced,  will  sin.- 
ply  call  for  the  Immediate  implemcntatio;; 
of  this  long-range  study  along  the  lines  al- 
ready described.  It  would  clear  the  way  for 
the  State  department  of  conservation  to  con- 
centrate its  energies  on  our  water  resource.<^ 
on  the  studies,  inventories,  and  maivigemeir 
prart.res  necessary  to  insure  the  orderly  ar.o 
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rapid  development  of  needed  resource  in- 
formation. 

This  legislation  would  transfer  the  depart- 
ments of  mines  and  geology  which  arc  now 
in  the  department  of  conservation,  to  the 
department  of  natural  resources.  It  would 
transfer  the  soils  and  water  conservation 
conunittee  to  the  department  of  agrictUture, 
and  would  change  the  name  of  the  depart- 
ment of  conservation  to  the  department  of 
water  resoiu-ce  conservation.  It  would  out- 
line the  objectives  of  the  sttidy  and  direct 
that  department  to  conduct  the  study,  and 
would  call  for  sufficient  funds  for  them  to  do 
•Jie  job. 

The  idea  of  this  study  is  neither  new  nor 
original  for  this  session.  A  nvunber  of  reso- 
lutions have  been  drafted  which  would  make 
such  a  study  possible,  but  have  not  been 
introduced,  but  nowhere  has  a  proposal  come 
oefore  the  legislature  which  is  as  sweeping 
in  scope  and  benefits  for  the  State  of 
V.'ashington. 

Other  legislation  introduced  this  session 
V  ould  have  created  a  board  and  department 
c:  water  resources  but  it  was  cumbersome, 
complicated,  and  nonspecific  to  the  needs 
of  the  State.  As  stated,  this  need  not  in- 
\olve  nebulous,  nondirected  boards,  and 
commissions,  or  vast  sweeping  departmental 
'-hanges.  Done  in  this  straightforward 
i..shlon  there  is  no  reason  why  both  parties 
c.mnot  join  with  us  and  immediately  get  to 
work  on  a  century  of  progressive  planning  for 
Washington  State. 


First  Lady  of  Home  News 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  reasons  the  Home  News,  of  New 
Bi-unswick,  N.J.,  is  one  of  New  Jersey's 
preat  daily  newspapers  is  the  fine  caliber 
of  its  oflBcers  and  employees. 

Recently  the  Home  News  published  an 
editorial  entitled  "First  Lady  of  Home 
News." 

It  is  with  deep  pride,  pleasm-e,  and 
honor  that  I  insert  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  this  editorial,  because  Miss 
-Melicent  E.  Perkins  represents  the  high 
ciegrees  of  competence,  character,  and 
dedication  that  have  contributed  to  the 
^^iiccess.  progress,  and  greatness  of  the 
Home  News. 

The  editorial  follows: 

First  Lady  of  Home  News 

Today  is  a  day  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
Hjme  News. 

Today  Miss  Melicent  E.  Perkins  begins  her 
6'3th  year  of  association  with  this  news- 
•  '  ijjer. 

It  was  on  March  26th.  1900,  that  Miss  Per- 
:  :!is  accepted  the  position  of  stenographer 
:  .r  the  late  William  B.  Boyd,  father  of  Hugh 
N    Boyd,  who  Is   now  publisher.     She  rose 

eadily  up  the  ladder  holding  successively 

i  iEjher  positions,  becoming  secretary  of  the 

iiome  News  Publishing  Co.  in  1923  and  later 

'ccoming  secretary-treasurer,  a  position  she 

olds  today.     She  is  also  a  director  of  the 

inpany. 

Hundreds  of  reporters  and  printers  have 
me  and  gone  during  Miss  Perkins'  associa- 
m  with  our  newspaper.  Hundreds  of  mil- 
.  uis  of  copies  of  the  Home  News  have  been 
inted  and  read.  And  with  simple  majesty 
Miss   Perkins  has  been  a  part  of  all   this. 


She  has  over  the  yean  helped  four  publishers 
make  difficult  decisions.  She  has  been  a 
warm  friend  and  wise  counselor  to  hosts  of 
us,  present  and  former  membeiB  ot  the  Horns 
News  family. 

Miss  Perkins*  handclasp  is  firm,  her  laugh 
hearty,  her  sense  of  humcM*  strong,  her  par- 
ticipation In  the  management  of  our  news- 
paper active.  Inspiring,  and  effective.  She's 
at  her  desk  every  day,  and  on  payday  her 
signature  is  on  the  checks. 

Newspaper  people  are  often  slow  to  praise 
their  own,  but  we  are  proud  and  honored  to 
be  able  today  to  salute  Miss  Melicent  Per- 
kins, a  fine  friend.  First  Lady  of  the  Home 
News. 


Are  the  Civil  Rights  Demonstrations  Lead- 
ing to  Totalitarianism  ? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, because  so  many  Americans  are  moved 
to  compassion  when  it  is  believed  any 
people  suffer  injustice,  many  of  our  citi- 
zens are  being  misled  in  the  current  dem- 
onstrations of  Martin  Luther  King. 
Hailed  as  nonviolent  and  strictly  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  voting  rights  for 
Negroes,  the  true  character  of  the  riots 
is  becoming  clearer  each  day.  There  is 
a  strong  odor  of  totalitarianism  con- 
nected with  the  demands  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  If  he  has  his  way,  not  only 
the  South,  but  all  America  will  be  his 
victims  as  we  lose  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment under  a  dictatorship  made  possible 
by  the  revolutionary  tactics  now  encour- 
aged and  condoned. 

A  warning  of  what  lies  ahead  is  con- 
tained In  a  column  by  William  S.  White 
which  appeared  in  newspapers  this  past 
week. 

Mr.  White's  article  follows: 
In   Washington 
(By  William  S.  White) 

Washington. — An  odor  of  totalitarianism 
is  rising  from  the  supposedly  nonviolent 
leadership  in  the  Negro  civil  rights  movement 
of  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Just  as  it  seemed  that  the  men  of  reason 
and  restraint,  in  North  and  South,  were  at 
last  to  be  able  to  raise  their  heads  in  this 
tragic  business.  Dr.  King's  call  for  an  eco- 
nomic boycott  of  the  entire  State  of  Alabama 
has  shocked  the  sensible  North,  repelled  and 
sickened  the  moderate  South,  and  maddened 
and  rearmed  those  Irreconcilable  southerners 
who  resist  all  concessions  to  the  Negro. 

It  is  an  act  hardly  less  damaging  to  the 
cause  of  true  civil  rights  than  the  acts,  on 
the  other  far  end  of  the  stick,  of  such  men 
as  Gov,  George  Wallace,  of  Alabama,  and 
former  Gov.  Ross  Barnett,  of  Mississippi, 

For  what  Dr.  King  proposes  is.tacticallv  in- 
defensible and  morally  intolerable,  it  is 
nothing  less  than  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  total  warfare — against  the  Just  as 
well  as  the  unjust,  against  Alabama  Negro 
as  well  as  Alabama  white.  A  man  who  ap- 
peals so  often  to  the  higher  moral  law  now 
urges  what  is  In  principle  the  economic 
bombing  of  defenseless  cities. 

Its  timing  is,  moreover,  provocative  and 
mischiefmaklng  beyond  ready  belief.  For 
Dr.  King  summons  up  the  forces  of  unreason 
and  the  technique  of  the  general  strike  at  the 


very  moment  when  the  entire  Johnson  ad- 
mlnlstx-atlon  and  a  great  majority  of  Congress 
are  engaged  upon  a  historic  program  to  se- 
cure Negro  voting  rights.  And  it  Is  this  man, 
this  holder  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace,  who 
has  so  long  been  presented  as  the  chief  voice 
of  responsibility  and  reason  within  the  Negro 
movement. 

If  his  demands  were  not  already  being  met 
as  fast  as  elementary  orderliness  and  a  decent 
regard  for  the  minimum  rights  of  dissenters 
in  a  free  society  could  possibly  meet  them,  his 
position  might  to  some  extent  be  under- 
standable, even  though  wrong.  In  all  exist- 
ing circumstances,  his  attitude  surely  cannot 
be  adopted  even  by  advanced  civil  rights  ad- 
vocates unless  they  belle%e  that  a  single,  un- 
elected  person,  granting  him  the  highest  mo- 
tives. Is  entitled  to  pronounce  a  judgment  of 
economic  strangulation  upon  a  part  of  the 
Union. 

Those  who  sit  comfortably  and  righteovisly 
in  the  North  and  tirelessly  condemn  not 
merely  the  entire  South,  but  also  every  man 
who  attempts  to  raise  the  smallest  word  in 
Its  defense,  will  reject  aU  this,  as  they  alwajrs 
do.  But  what  they  are  doing  and  what  Dr. 
King  is  now  doing,  for  the  first  time  In  his 
case,  so  far  as  this  columnist  has  seen,  en- 
dangers the  very  goals  toward  which  they 
give  such  endless  Up  service.  For  there  Is 
in  this,  as  in  every  poignant  controversy,  a 
human  limit  of  tolerance.  Let  It  be  trans- 
gressed long  enough  and  harshly  enough  and 
irremediable  chaos  is  the  only  result. 

It  Is  not  pleasant  to  be  In  the  middle  of 
such  an  Issue.  For  such  a  man  becomes 
the  chosen  villain  on  the  same  day  of  both 
sets  of  extremists,  and  has  no  friends  any 
more.  When  the  mail  comes  each  morning, 
it  is  like  being  hit  In  the  face  by  twin  sacks 
of  wet  sewage.  At  onfi  and  the  same  hour 
a  man  Is  a  southern  Tory  Bourbon  and  a 
hireling  of  Yankee  carpetbaggers.  This  is 
perhaps  a  too  i>ersonal  way  off  saying  that 
most  Americans  are  not  even  remotely  aware 
of  the  depth  of  bitterness  being  fomented 
in  this  Nation  by  the  George  Wallaces — and 
also,  let  northern  people  recognize,  by  the 
Martin  Luther  Kings. 

All  the  same,  the  middle  way  is  the  only 
way  If  justice  and  national  union  and 
national  order  are  to  be  preserved;  tor  justice 
never  lies  with  men  of  passion  and  violent 
tongue. 

That  part  of  the  South  which  will  not 
submit  to  fair  play  tor  the  Negro  Is  d^non- 
strably  being  forced  to  Its  knees  by  lawful 
process.  Is  It  not  now  time,  In  all  con- 
science, for  an  end  to,  or  at  least  a  suj^>en- 
slon  of,  the  long  pUorylng  of  one  tortured 
region  of  this  country?  Is  It  not  now  time 
to  put  a  period  to  marches  and  demonstra- 
tions, and  now  to  end  an  outright  effort  to 
destroy  the  economy  of  a  whole  State,  at 
least  until  Congress  has  had  a  chance  to 
work  its  will? 


A   Government  Lottery  as   a   Reyenue- 
Raising  Device 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  PINO 

OF   KEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  to  establish  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  study  the  advisability  of 
using  a  Government  lottery  as  a  revenue- 
raising  device. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  establish  this 
committee    to    investigate    the    lottery. 


< 
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Surely,  the  obvious  trend  toward  the  lot- 
tery device  in  this  country  indicates  that 
the  national  lottery  idea  is  at  least  worth 
investigation. 

For  my  part,  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  investigation  of  the  lottery  mecha- 
nism will  indisputably  prove  its  merit. 
I  urge  the  Congress  not  to  shrink  from 
social  and  financial  reality. 


First  International  Hangar  Session 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1965 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
March  19-21  in  my  congressional  district 
In  Arizona,  we  established  a  first  of 
which  Arizonans  and  the  Nation  may  be 
proud.  Various  aviation  groups,  the 
Tucson  Airport  Authority,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
and  the  Director  General  of  Civil  Aero- 
nautics of  Mexico  cooperated  to  hold  the 
First  International  Hangar  Session. 
This  project  Is  significant  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  the  first  of  its  kind  on  an 
international  basis,  but  because  it  should 
bear  fruitful  results  in  terms  of  our  re- 
lationships with  our  Latin  American 
friends. 

Mr.  Najeeb  E.  Halaby,  Administrator 
of  the  FAA  and  Senor  Ramon  Perez 
Morquecho,  Director  General  of  Civil 
Aeronautics  in  Mexico,  met  with  500 
pilots  and  representatives  of  general 
aviation  from  Southwestern  States  and 
Mexico. 

Administrator  Halaby  Inaugurated 
these  fly-In-type  hangar  sessions  soon 
after  taking  office.  The  Tucson  meet- 
ing provided  unprecedented  opportuni- 
ties for  those  citizens  active  In  aviation 
in  Mexico  and  the  United  States  to  meet 
face  to  face  with  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral public  servants  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  regulating  aviation. 
The  session  was  an  example  of  genuine 
govemment-to-people  and  people-to- 
goverment  democracy. 

I    commend    Mr.    Halaby    and    Senor 

Morquecho  for  their  Initiative  In  mak- 
ing the  meeting  a  success. 

Those  who  attended  the  fly-in  were 
provided  answers  to  their  questions  and 
the  reasons  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
actions  taken  by  each  Government  on 
both  routine  and  controversial  matters. 

Senor  Morquecho  paid  tribute  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  Mr.  Halaby 
for  contributions  toward  the  advance- 
ment of  aviation,  including  establish- 
ment of  well-equipped  airports  through- 
out the  United  States  aad  development 
of  a  common  system  of  air  traffic  control 
and  navigation  aids  for  both  civil  and 
military  aircraft.  He  cited  the  exem- 
plary safety  record  of  aviation  in  the 
face  of  an  ever-increasing  load  of  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr.  Halaby  said  in  part: 

We  chose  this  city  as  the  site  of  the  First 
International  Hangar  Session  because  we  be- 
lieve  Ita  symbolizes   to  a  great   extent  the 


spirit  of  friendship  and  understanding  be- 
tween nations  and  between  people  which 
we  a?e  trying  to  further  here  today. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Tucson  Airport  Au- 
thority also  for  sponsoring  us  here  today. 
We  have  found  these  hangar  fly-In  sessions 
to  be  extremely  effective  as  a  two-way  com- 
munication vehicle  between  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency  and  the  public  it  serves.  I 
might  add  that  I  personally  have  learned  a 
great  deal  through  these  give-and-take  ses- 
sions. 

AU  of  our  previous  sessions,  however,  have 
been  aimed  exclusively,  or  at  least  primarily, 
at  U.S.  pilots.  This  is  our  first  venture  in 
the  International  area. 

I  trust  it  Is  not  the  last,  for  I  believe  meet- 
ings such  as  this  can  help  cement  the  his- 
toric ties  of  friendship  and  good  will  which 
bind  the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 

We  are  honored  to  have  with  us  today  my 
counterpart  in  the  Government  of  Mexico, 
Senor  Ramon  Perez  Morquecho.  His  pres- 
ence here  and  mine  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance which  both  of  our  Governments  place 
on  informal  meetings  of  this  Hind. 

This  First  International  Hangar  Ses- 
sion seized  to  resolve  many  local  prob- 
lems. In  addition,  it  established  a  rap- 
port between  two  major  Government  of- 
ficials that  will  sene  both  countries  well. 

All  of  us  benefit  from  better  relations 
and  an  improved  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  our  Mexican  neighbors.  In- 
ternational air  travel  offers  citizens  of 
both  countries  a  way  to  exchange  ideas, 
learn  each  other's  customs,  and  broaden 
understanding. 

I  congratulate  the  Tucson  Airport  Au- 
thority and  its  manager,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Broman,  and  Mr.  James  Vercellino,  di- 
rector of  the  Arizona  Department  of 
Aeronautics,  and  all  of  the  Government 
and  industry  officials  responsible  for 
sponsoring  this  imique  meeting. 


Water  Pollution  Along  the  Niagara 
Frontier       I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  reso- 
lution relative  to  the  prevention  and 
control  of  water  pollution  along  the  Ni- 
agara frontier,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Erie  County  Board  of  SupervLsoi-s,  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  on  March  13,  1965: 

State    of    New    York.    Board  of 

SuPERVLsoRS    OF    Erie     County, 

Clerk's  Officj, 

Bu^alo.  N.Y.,  April  i,  1065. 
To  V/ltom  It  May  Concern: 

I  hereby  certify,  that  at  a  gcasion  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Erie  County,  held  in 
the  coimty  hall,  in  the  city  of  BufTalo.  on  the 
30th  day  of  March  1965,  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  of  wliicii  the  foi'.owlng  is  a  true 
copy : 

••Whereas.  Stanley  P.  Spi.«;iak.  chairman  of 
the  water  resources  committee  of  the  State 
conservation  council  after  appearing  before 
a  congressional  Committee  on  Pollution,  has 
called  for  an  international  investigation  pub- 
lic hearing  in  the  city  of  Bullalo  on  Lake  Erie 
and    Niagara    River    water    pollution.      Mr. 


Splsiak  requested  action  by  the  United 
States-Canadian  International  Joint  Com- 
mission 'to  analyze  and  survey  the  Interna - 
tlonaJ  waters  along  the  Niagara  frontier  and 
to  hold  a  public  hearing  preferably  In  Buf- 
falo in  the  near  futiu-e  to  gather  current  In- 
formation pertaining  to  the  pollution  of  thea? 
waters';  and 

"Whereas  each  year  the  Incidences  of  wate.- 
pollution  along  the  Niagara  frontier  become 
more  and  more  acute  causing  more  and  more 
bathing  beaches  to  be  closing  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  waters;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  a  great  need  for  the  en- 
actment of  more  stringent  Federal  laws  pre- 
venting and  controlling  water  pollution  alor.j 
the  Niagara  frontier:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  this  board  of  supervisors 
express  and  Intent  to  support  Mr.  Spisiak  and 
Join  with  him  in  requesting  that  a  public 
hearing  be  held  here  in  Buffalo  by  the  Unites; 
States-Canadian  International  Joint  Com- 
mission cor.corning  water  pollution." 

Attest: 

Walter  A.  Holz, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


The    Memphis    Commercial    Appeal    on 
Murder 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Memphi:^. 
Tenn.,  Commercial  Appeal: 
A  National  Crime 

The  ballyhooed  Selma-to-Montgomery 
march  had  been  completed  without  trouble. 
The  Alabama  Governor  was  commending  his 
State  for  its  restraint  under  heavy  pressure 
from  the  outsiders.  Suspense  had  faded 
from  the  story  and  the  Nation  was  willin::: 
to  take  the  spyglass  off  of  Alabama-  Just  a 
few  days  before,  a  reporter  named  Jimmv 
Breslin  had  WTitten  In  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  how  New  York  shotild  be  worrj- 
Ing  about  Its  own  race  and  crime  probleni. 
instead  of  sending  pilgrims  to  Selma. 

There  things  stood.  A  bit  oJ  daylight  was 
showing. 

And  then  a  murder  and  a  return  to  the 
headlines  of  the  despised  name  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan. 

Not   that  the  slaying  of  a  Detroit  woman 

wiio  had  come  to  Alabama  is  worse  than  tr.e 
brutal  subway  killing  of  a  New  York  white 
youth  by  Negroes  a  few  days  earlier.  No 
excuses  can  be  found,  though.  Miu-der  i.-^ 
foul  and  uncivilized  whether  on  a  New  y^ori^ 
subway  train  or  on  a  desolate  stretch  of  high- 
way in  Lowndes  County,  Ala.  And  with  th- 
attention  of  the  Nation — indeed,  of  th'^ 
world — riveted  on  Alabama  at  this  time,  it 
was  an  utterly  stupid  deed. 

Admittedly  there  are  low  forms  of  huma:-; 
life,  and  tiiis  w^is  the  act  of  one  of  the  low- 
est orders. 

It  will  be  s:iid  that  the  good  people  of 
Alab;xma  deplore  such  primitive  violence. 
Ti-ue.  Good  New  Yorkers  abhor  the  city  Jui- 
gle  with  its  disregard  for  himian  life." 

There  are  good  people  and  bad.  Environ- 
ment, physical  and  mental,  can  lead  to  the 
demented  hatred  tliat  causes  murder. 

But  America,  a  land  that  regards  Itself  tus 
blessed  with  freedom,  cannot  rest  contenv 
when  city  streets  or  lonely  roads  are  unsafe. 
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Tills  Is  not  the  day  of  the  highwayman  or 
tiio  cutthroat. 

Someone  has  to  answer  for  the  slaying  of 
}.'rs.  Viola  Gregg  LiU2ZO.  shot  as  she  drove 
t'le  highway  between  Selma  and  Montgomery- 
Arrests  have  been  made,  and  the  Import  of 
t'.e  crime  was  so  great  that  the  President  of 
U.o  United  States  announced  their  apprehen- 
f ;  n.  The  svispects  are  identified  as  Ku  Klux 
Kl.^.nsmen. 

Unfortunately,  the  murder  is  a  national  In- 
f  dent  and  it  serves  little  purpose  to  try  to 
J  I. ice  it  in  the  perspective  of  crime  that  oc- 
curs from  day  to  day  in  many  places. 

This,  in  a  sense,  is  a  threat  to  national 
f,  curity.  It  widens  the  gulf  in  racial  under- 
-  -mding.  It  hardens  the  attitudes  of  dis- 
•.  .nt  peoples  to  the  South.  But  most  of  all, 
i;  drives  the  spike  of  insecurity  into  the  heart 
(f  any  American  who  drives  from  State  to 
S'ate.  For  who  can  feel  secure  when  he  Is 
cr-eply  aware  that  his  out-of-State  license 
■  i.ates  may  invite  violence — perhaps  death? 


system.  These  men  are  rugged  Individualists. 
II  you  don't  think  they're  rugged,  try  doing 
their  work.  And  if  you  dont  think  they're 
Individualists,  Just  look  at  'the  variety  of 
vehicles  they  choose  for  their  dally  chore. 
The  make  and  model  that  suits  one  carrier 
isn't  likely  to  suit  another.  And  that's  as 
it  should  be. 

Nobody  takes  better  care  of  a  car,  or  gets 
more  miles  out  of  it  economically,  than  the 
car's  owner  who  is  paying  his  own  car  ex- 
penses. Regimentation  in  such  fields  Is  not 
likely  to  cut  costs  but  to  raise  them  in  the 
long  run. 


Leased  Cars  for  Mailmen? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1965 
Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  commend  the  intelligent  analysis  of  the 
pditor  of  the  Washington  Evening 
.Toumal.  I  hope  that  every  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  give 
this  fine  editorial  careful  consideration: 
Leased  Cars  for  Mailmen? 
The  Post  Office  Department  is  genuinely 
1  interested  in  ways  to  cut  down  the  high  ex- 
■  ►cnse  of  transporting  the  mails.  Recently  a 
i  ailletln  to  postmasters  announced  a  break- 
through In  machinery  to  read  addresses  and 
;'IP  code  numbers  and  sort  certain  types  of 
■KvU  automatically.  When  and  if  such  a  sys- 
v-m  goes  into  operation  we'll  be  happy  to 
I  ut  a  ZIP  code  number  on  every  letter  we 
•  rite. 

Another  recent  suggestion  for  cutting  mail 
('.stribution  costs  had  to  do  with  the  cars 
('riven  by  rural  mall  carriers.     At  present, 
-ne  carrier  furnishes  his  own  car  and  Is  re- 
rnbursed  12  cents  a  mile  for  route  mileage. 
:  he  suggestion  was  that  the  Department  dis- 
( .^ntinue  this  practice  and,  instead,  lease  cars 
Irom    large    companies    which    (reportedly) 
V  .uld    furnish    them    at    a    lower    cost    per 
\\\le. 
Frankly,  we're  suspicious  of  this  sug-gestion. 
In  the  first    place,  either   the  leasing  con- 
tract With  the  Post  Office  Department  would 
!  e  profitable,  or  it  wouldn't.    If  it  is  profit- 
ble    we    see    endless    possibilities    of    graft. 
1  ivoritism,    kickbacks,    and    pr.yoJTs    In    the 
. '.vajding  of  the  leases.     To  think  any  such 
;  ystem  of  leases  could  be  kept  free  of  politics 
^.-i  naive. 

Further,  we  stispect  that  any  such  leasing 
tvstem  would  require  the  creating  of  a  new 
costal  bureau  to  oversee  and  police  the  sys- 
tem. The  presumably  lower  price  per  mile 
would  soon  be  swallowed  up  in  overhead. 

(We  suspect,  also,  that  the  company  which 
l.ad  made  money  leasing  cars  to  business- 
men and  salesmen  at  8  to  10  cents  per  mile 
v.ould  find  leasing  cars  for  service  on  rural 
r  mtes  a  considerably  different  kettle  of  fish. 
I'-s  one  tiling  to  drive  a  hundred  miles  non- 
top  on  paved  highways,  and  quite  another 
lo  drive  a  hundred  miles  on  rural  roads,  stop- 
ping at  every  mail  box.) 

Finally,  we  think  the  rural  mail  carriers 
v.ould  have  a  legitimate  beef  about  such  a 


Treasury,  Post  Office,  and  Executive  Office 
Appropriation  Bill,  1966 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5. 1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  "WTiole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  7060)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Of- 
fice Departments,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  Independent  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  this  legislation  was  in  com- 
mittee the  request  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment for  additional  permanent  em- 
ployees was  reduced  from  20,520  to  6,625. 
While  I  realize  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided for  temporary  employees  which 
they  feel  are  sufficient  in  number  to 
maintain  current  services,  the  failure  of 
the  committee  to  provide  for  the  neces- 
sary permanent  employees  will  be  a  dis- 
tinct disservice  to  our  many  areas  of 
rapid  economic  expansion. 

The  Department's  original  request  was 
the  minimum  request  and  was  kept  at 
that  minimimi  figure  in  order  to  help 
with  the  President's  economy  in  Govern- 
ment program.  That  20,000  figure  was 
the  minimum  figure  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  current  efficiency  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  If  the  Department 
were  to  eliminate  all  of  the  overtime  now 
necessary,  it  would  take  twice  the  re- 
quest they  made  in  order  to  maintain 
adequate  service  to  its  45  million  fam- 
ily and  4.1  million  business  patrons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  quite  familiar 
With  the  problems  that  the  Department 
faces  in  areas  of  rapid  economic  expan- 
sion. In  my  o\^'n  district  we  have  had 
36  new  post  offices  constructed  in  the 
last  11  yeai-s.  Some  cf  these  have  been 
in  communities  which  as  short  a  time 
ago  as  1957  did  not  even  exist.  These 
post  offices  are  making  use  of  the  latest 
equipment  and  systems  for  processing 
the  mail  but  they  also  need  employees. 

If  the  Post  Office  Department  is  going 
to  continue  to  meet  the  needs  of  areas 
of  rapid  economic  expansion,  they  must 
have  the  manpower  t-o  do  so.  The  com- 
mittee action  cripples  the  request  for 
that  manpower  and  the  Department  has 
attempted  to  be  reasonable  in  their  re- 
quest. 

Several  of  the  communities  in  my  dis- 
trict are  so  understaffed  that  substitute 


carriers  aJid  clerks  have  been  workiiig 
as  much  as  60  hours  per  week.  On  top 
of  this  the  regular  employees  have  been 
working  overtime  as  well.  The  normal 
morning  deliveries  are  arriving  at  resi- 
dential homes  as  late  as  5  p.m.,  and  the 
continued  growth  in  my  area  will  mean 
added  problems  to  the  post  offices  in 
meeting  the  demands  for  adequate  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  seem  that  if 
the  fine  record  of  our  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  made  in  the  past  Is  to  be  con- 
tinued, additional  permanent  postal  em- 
ployees will  be  needed. 


The  Need  To  Improve  Working  Condi- 
tions for  Farm  Laborers 


SPEECH 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5. 1965 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
reasonable  and  literate  person  ought  to 
be  able  at  this  late  date  to  read  the  con- 
gressional handwTiting  on  the  wall.  The 
88th  Congress,  in  its  \\-isdom,  decided 
that  time  had  run  out  on  the  "tempo- 
rary" bracero  program,  and  that  it 
should  expire  at  the  end  of  1964.  The 
President,  in  his  wisdom,  signed  into  law 
that  decision  and  thereby  obligated  him- 
self Eind  his  administration  to  carry  it 
out.  The  89th  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  is 
not  going  to  buckle  under  the  pressures 
that  have  been  generated  to  revive  the 
discredited  bracero  program.  The  Pres- 
ident is  not  going  to  buckle  under  those 
pressures,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
not  going  to  buckle  under  those  pres- 
sures. 

The  bracero  program  is  as  dead  as  the 
dodo  bird.  It  is  time  for  the  leadership 
in  the  farm  industry  to  stop  looking  for 
cheap,  captive  sources  of  labor.  It  is 
time  for  the  leadership  in  the  farm  in- 
dustry to  exert  itself  in  a  positive  and 
constructive  and  progressive  manner  In 
order  to  help  solve  the  farm  labor  prob- 
lem. It  is  time  to  look  fon^-ard  to  the 
day  when  the  farm'worker  can  share  in 
the  fruits  of  his  labors.    Today,  for  the 

s'weat  off  his  brow  that  he  leaves  in  the 
rich  and  abundant  fields  and  orchards 
which  he  harvests  he  receives  for  his  part 
a  pittance,  a  pat  on  the  back,  and  a  pass- 
port to  nowhere.  Justice,  decency,  and 
humanity  demand  that  progress  not  pass 
him  over  for  yet  another  generation. 

Farmworkers  under  State  and  Federal 
labor  laws  are  relegated  to  a  second- 
class  citizenship.  Millions  of  Americans 
are  protected  by  minimum  wage,  maxi- 
mum hours,  and  child-labor  laws.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  protected  by 
workmen's  compensation  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  assured  decent  housing  for  their 
families,  good  schools  for  their  children, 
health  and  medical  facilities.  Not  so  the 
farmworker. 

Historically,  labor  laws  were  designed 
to  regulate   and  set  a  floor  under  the 
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working  conditions  of  employees  in  in- 
dustry and  trade.  At  first  these  laws 
were  limited  to  specific  types  or  places  of 
employment  or  to  certain  industries. 
Some  of  these  laws  have  been  extended 
to  cover  employment  generally,  but  us- 
ually agi-icultural  employment  is  ex- 
pressly excluded.  Even  where  no  specific 
exclusion  exists  and  the  laws  could  cover 
farmworkers,  they  often  are  not  applied. 

For  example,  in  only  eight  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  are  there  laws  or  regulations 
which  specifically  regulate  farm  labor 
contractors  and  crew  leaders.  Only  a 
few  States,  California,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, have  laws  setting  safety  standards 
for  vehicles  used  in  the  transportation  of 
farmworkers,  and  for  the  operation  of 
such  vehicles.  Farm  labor  camps  are 
regulated  as  to  housing,  location,  and 
construction  of  the  camp  in  30  States. 
But  in  20  States  there  is  no  such  regula- 
tion. And  even  in  the  States  where  there 
are  laws  on  this  subject,  the  standards 
are  very  limited  in  most. 

Only  11  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  provide  a  minimum 
age  for  employment  of  children  on 
farms.  This  age  is  14  in  Connecticut, 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Missouri,  Texas,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
In  four  States  the  minimum  age  is  12. 
In  one  State,  Utah,  the  minimum  age 
is  10.  Compulsoiy  school  attendance  re- 
quires children  to  attend  school,  usually 
to  age  16.  in  most  States.  But  in  many 
States  the  laws  permit  children  under  16 
or  even  under  14  to  be  excused  from 
school  in  order  to  work  on  farms. 

In  only  four  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
do  workmen's  compensation  laws  cover 
all  farm  employment.  Only  17  States 
have  any  specific  coverage  for  farm- 
worker at  all.  Only  Hawaii  and  Puerto 
Rico  provide  any  minimum  wage  cover - 
erage  for  all  farmworkers.  Hawaii  re- 
quires a  minimum  of  $1.25  an  hour.  Six 
States  have  wage  payment  laws  and 
wage  collections  laws  for  farmworkers. 
Only  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  specifically 
cover  farmworkers  In  their  unemploy- 
ment insurance  laws.  In  one  State. 
California,  farmworkers  are  covered  by 
a  temporary  disability  law. 

Federal  laws  supplement  these  de- 
ficiencies somewhat.  The  88th  Congress 
enacted  more  laws  for  the  protection  of 
farmworkers  than  perhaps  any  other 
Congress.  The  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  contains  provisions  for  the  assistance 
of  migrant  farmworkers  and  for  low -in- 
come rural  .families.  The  Housing  Act 
of  1964  provides  for  grants  to  States  or 
its  political  subdivisions,  or  private  non- 
profit organizations,  to  assist  in  provid- 
ing housing  and  related  facilities  for  do- 
mestic farm  labor. 

Have  these  laws  been  utilized  for  the 
benefit  for  farmworkers^  What  are  we 
doing  now  to  implement  them  and  to 
pass  additional  legislation  in  the  area 
of  minimum  wages  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation? There  are  the  fruitful  areas 
of  work  and  inquiry  where  the  time  and 
energy  of  the  people  and  the  Congress 
could  be  well  spent. 

The  farmworker  is  the  forgotten  man 
In  the  industrial  revolution  that   has 


benefited  almost  every  other  cla^  of 
worker.  Part  of  the  evil  inherent  in 
the  bracero  program  was  that  it  served 
to  keep  the  farm  industry  In  a  constant 
state  of  depression,  as  far  as  the  workers 
were  concerned.  Braceros  were  a  cheap 
source  and  a  captive  source  of  labor. 
They  stifled  competition  and  formed  a 
crutch  on  which  farmers  and  growers 
became  accustomed  to  lean.  That  crutch 
is  gone.  It  is  now  time  for  the  farmer 
and  the  grower  to  walk  without  it.  to 
seek  his  labor  needs  in  the  competitive 
market,  and  to  give  decent  wages  and 
working  conditions  to  their  employees. 

This  afternoon,  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  John  Herling  ably  reviews 
some  recent  events  in  the  stiniggle  to  up- 
grade conditions  in  the  farm  industry. 
With  unanimous  consent.  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  this  incisive  and  enlight- 
ening column  by  John  Herling: 
W.W.W.'s  Crusade 
(By  John  Herling) 

Perhr^ps  it  is  inaccurate  to  describe  the 
efforts  of  Labor  Secretary  W.  Wlllard  Wirtz 
in  the  farm  labor  sector  as  a  crtisade.  He 
himself  would  prefer  to  say  tSat  he  sticks  to 
his  responsibility  under  the  law  and  that  he 
is  doing  only  what  Congress  plainly  intended 
him  to  do  and  what  President  Johnson  would 
want  him  to  do. 

Maybe  so.  But  In  the  administration  of 
any  law  or  policy,  the  character  of  the  ad- 
ministrator— made  up  of  gutpower  plus 
brainpan — is  often  decisive,  whether  his  reg- 
ulatory fimction  is  direct  or  indirect. 

Secretary  Vl^irtz.  accompanied  by  Labor  Un- 
der Secretary  John  P.  Kenning,  spent  an  in- 
tensive 4  days  last  week  in  California  on  the 
problems  connected  with  the  use  of  bra- 
ceros— imported  Mexican  workers — in  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  While  California  occupies 
the  central  place  in  the  farm  labor  arch,  more 
than  20  other  States  also  have  habituated 
their  farm  economies,  to  a  considerable  e.x- 
tent,  to  the  use  of  imported  workers  from 
Me.\ico  and  the  British  West  Indies. 

But  as  of  December  31,  1964,  the  law  which 
permitted  the  Importation  of  Mexican  work- 
ers— Public  Law  78 — expired.  To  the  shock 
of  many  of  their  employers — the  growers — 
Mr.  Wirtz  had  made  it  clear  that  he  was  not 
going  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress and  permit  the  growers  to  keep  on 
bringing  in  low-paid  Mexican  workers. 

While  field  trips  by  Government  officials 
are  often  a  dime  a  dozen,  there  was  a  special 
quality  about  this  one:  Mr.  Wirtz  flew  into 
the  eye  of  the  hurricane— the  high-pressure 
center  of  the  growers'  indignant  demand  for 
cheap  imported  labor.  His  trip  appears  to 
have  accomplished  two  thlags:  One,  the 
growers  came  to  know  Mr.  Wirtz,  and  while 
they  huffed  and  puffed,  they  did  not  succeed 
in  blowing  his  house  in.  And  second,  within 
the  space  of  1  week  the  growers  who  were  red- 
eyed  ripe  for  conflict  have  now  apparently 
come  around  to  the  point  wbere,  in  effect, 
they  adopt  the  attitude  of  Isaiah  and  L.B.j! 
a,nd  say.  "Let  us  reason  together." 

In  short,  their  attitude  has  ch.T,nged  be- 
cause the  Labor  Secretary  made  it  clear  that 
when  he  said  that  Public  Law  414  (the  exi.st- 
ing  immigration  law)  was  not  going  to  be 
used  as  a  subterfuge  to  do  by  other  means 
what  had  been  outlawed  as  of  December  31. 
1964.  he  meant  it  positively. 

Boiled  down,  here  is  the  \v.,y  Secretary 
Wirtz  finds  the  situation:  ■'Much  clearer 
now  than  it  was  at  the  start  of  this  trip  i.s 
that  here  is  a  basic,  profound  movement 
ahead  as  far  as  the  agriculturRi  economy  of 
this  State  and  some  of  the  social  implica- 
tions of  that  change  are  coticerned.  The 
discussion  a  year  ago — even  2  or  3  months 
ago — was  in  terms  of  superficial  aspect-s  of 


this  situation.  There  was  the  suggestion 
that  U.S.  workers  won't  do  stoop  labor,  and 
there  were  other  catch  phrases  of  one  kind 
or  another  that  were  bandied  around.  What 
Is  now  clear  as  you  travel  the  State,  talk  to 
the  growers  and  to  the  workers  and  to  their 
representatives,  to  people  of  very  strong 
conscience  who  are  leaders  In  the  attempt  to 
meet  this  problem,  to  clergymen,  to  public 
officials,  there  is  a  much  more  basic  develop- 
ment taking  place. 

"Three  aspects  of  this  development  stand 
out:  First  and  fundamental  Is  the  fact  tha' 
Congress,  by  terminating  Public  Law  78. 
changed  a  situation  in  which  there  had  pre- 
viously been  a  fully  assured,  guaranteed  labor 
supply  for  California  agriculture.  That  n'> 
longer  will  be  the  case.  The  second  change 
involves  the  fact  that  this  previously  guaran- 
teed and  assured  labor  supply  had  been  pro- 
vided under  terms  which  Included  no  com- 
petitive or  bargaining  power  as  between  the 
employer  and  employees.  Employment  wa> 
solelyion  terms  and  conditions  which  coulU 
be  dictated,  subject  only  to  the  applicatior. 
of  laws  by  the  employers.  Prom  here  on 
there  will  be  a  competitive  factor  in  the  labor 
situation  which  there  has  not  been  before 
The  third  element,  hardly  appreciated  or 
recognized  in  the  public  discussion  of  thio 
matter.  Is  that  Public  Law  78  had  the  effect 
of  putting  at  least  a  fifth  of  California  agri- 
culture on  the  basis  of  its  being  performed 
by  single  individuals,  men  wbo  lived  apart 
from  their  families,  and  who  came  here 
alone  as  individuals,  from  Mexico. 

"In  the  future,  if  the  families  move  with 
the  men  who  do  California's  agriculture 
wcffk,  there  will  be  problems  of  schools,  hous- 
ing, churches,  and  of  facilities  of  one  kind  or 
another  to  be  met.  With  all  of  these  factors 
taken  into  account,  the  changeover  will  be 
fundamental." 


OTertime  in  the  Post  Office  Department 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sub- 
scribe to  true  economies,  but  oppose 
vigorously  false  economies.  I  do  not  fuss 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
curtailing  urmecessary  expenditures  or 
for  insisting  on  maximum  economies. 
However,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  is  in- 
fallible in  their  judgment. 

The  Post  Office  Department  requested 
sufficient  funds  for  the  Bureau  of 
Operations  to  eliminate  some  15,000 
maji-years  of  excess  overtime.  They 
proposed  to  accomplish  this  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  regular  employees.  This 
approach  is  nothing  less  than  good  man- 
agement and  would  produce  eventual 
economies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  experience  has  proven 
tb.at  it  is  not  efficient  to  employ  exces- 
sive temporary  employees  or  to  work 
regular  employees  excessive  overtime. 
In  the  first  instance,  it  is  a  costly  process 
training  temporary  employees  and  cer- 
tainly because  their  employment  is  tem- 
porary they  leave  the  post  office  for  em- 
ployment elsewhere  whenever  they  can 
find  permanent  jobs.  This  vicious  and 
costly  cycle  continues  on  and  on. 
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In  the  second  instance,  it  has  long 
been  known  that  employees  performing 
hours  of  overtime  are  not  as  productive 
as  during  their  regular  hours  of  employ- 
ment. Cost-conscious  and  progi-essive 
private  firms  found  this  to  be  true,  and 
a-s  a  result  have  taken  proper  steps  to 
eliminate  excessive  overtime  in  their 
jlants.  Certainly  if  this  is  true  in  the 
cases  of  companies  operating  for  a 
inofit,  it  is  equally  true  in' the  case  of  the 
CTOvemment. 

I  regret  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee did  not  provide  sufficient  fimds  to 
enable  the  Bureau  of  Operations  in  the 
Post  Office  E>epartment  to  convert  their 
temporary  employees  to  a  permanent 
basis. 

The  report  states: 

Additional  funds  will  allow  about  1,300 
positions  to  be  used  as  an  experimental  pro- 
gram to  reduce  the  excess  overtime  work  by 
postal  employees. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  time  for 
experimentation  has  long  since  passed. 
The  work  exists— It  Is  being  done — either 
by  temporary  employees  or  by  the  use  of 
excess  overtime.  Neither  course  is 
proper. 

The  solution  is  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  so  that  regular  clerks  and  carriers 
can  be  employed  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Post  Office  Dei>artment. 


Dereliction  in  Debate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

OF  WEST  vraoiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1965 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
cress  has  been  asked  time  and  again  to 
accept  without  change  several  legisla- 
tive proposals  from  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  with  the  admonition  that 
v.e  in  the  Congress  should  not  change  a 
comma,  or  remove  a  period.  The  steady 
cry  from  the  minority  side  is  that  "the 
heavy  hand  of  the  executive  branch  is 
extracting  its  pound  of  flesh."  In  these 
legislative  proposals,  it  is  demanded  that 
each  be  passed  without  amendment. 
The  gentlelady  from  Oregon,  Represent- 
ative Edith  Green,  has  now  made  this 
cry  bipartisan. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have 
supported  the  m^otion  of  the  lady  from 
Oregon  with  respect  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
Her  amendment  meant  great  benefits 
to  my  State  of  West  Virginia  and  I  am 
truly  sorry  that  I  was  the  only  member 
of  my  delegation  to  support  her.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  "Derelic- 
tion in  Debate,"  which  forthrightly 
brings  bipartisanship  to  the  complaint 
that  "legislation  should  not  be  debated 
or  amended,  but  should  be  passed  as  is," 
m  order  that  my  colleagues  may  see  the 

.=;ame : 

Dereliction  in  Debate 

It's  tempting  merely  to  chuckle  about 
partisan  politics  when  Republicans  complain, 
as  one  of  them  did  the  other  day,  that  "the 


Great  Society  has  turned  into  the  great 
steamroller."  But  when  a  northern  liberal 
Democrat  supports  the  substance  of  that 
complaint,  perhaps  it's  time  to  listen. 

To  wit,  Representative  Edith  Green's  sear- 
ing commentary  on  both  the  administration's 
primary  education  bill  and  the  tactics  used 
to  speed  House  approval  of  that  measure. 
The  lady  from  Oregon  noted  that  while  her 
fellow  Democrats  brag  of  guarding  minority 
rights,  their  benevolence  evidently  doesn't 
extend  to  congressional  minorities  which 
question  official  infallibility.  She  observed, 
"It  seems  to  me  we  have  in  the  House  a  de- 
termined effort  to  silence  those  who  are  in 
disagreement." 

The  debate  did  seem  curiously  restricted 
for  a  proposal  with  such  far-reaching  Impli- 
cations. Also,  the  bUl  Is  such  a  Rube  Gold- 
berg contraption  that,  as  Mrs.  Green  said, 
more  debate  was  needed  simply  "to  let  the 
House  know  what  is  actually  in  the  bill." 
The  measure  is  so  confusing  that  at  one 
point  even  Its  sjKjnsors  couldn't  agree  on 
what  its  language  allowed.  Still,  its  backers 
seemed  Intent  on  passing  It  without  change, 
and  treated  most  amendments  peremptorily, 
without  record  votes  and  often  without  dis- 
cussion. 

Such  arrogance  might  be  understandable 
if  the  amendments  were  merely  political  or 
trifling.  Instead,  many  of  them  dealt  con- 
scientiously with  the  bUl's  fundamentals, 
such  as  the  fact  that  while  Its  ostensible 
purpose  is  helping  the  disadvantaged,  its 
systems  of  allocating  Federal  funds  heavily 
favors  already  wealthy  States. 

The  majority  even  brushed  aside  biparti- 
san attempts  to  facilitate  Judicial  tests  of 
the  bill's  constitutionality.  The  proposal 
intentionally  walks  close  to  the  constitu- 
tional line  on  church-state  questions,  and 
Federal  courts  often  evade  Jurisdiction  on 
this  issue  by  finding  that  no  one  is  directly 
enough  affected  to  bring  suit.  One  proposed 
amendment  might  have  helped  simply  by 
encouraging  Judicial  review;  another  defi- 
nitely specified  who  would  be  eligible  to 
start  constitutional  tests. 

Since  the  bill  fosters  a  multiplicity  of  ap- 
proaches to  aiding  children  In  church 
schools,  it  has  endless  opportunity  for  chaoe 
unless  the  constitutional  questions  are  re- 
solved quickly.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Judi- 
cial review  provision  was  backed  by  the  Na- 
tional School  Board  Association,  which  rep- 
resent boards  covering  95  percent  of  the 
Nation's  pupils.  The  House  majority  chose 
to  avoid  the  whole  constitutional  Issue. 

Simply  by  closing  its  ears  to  serious  ques- 
tions, the  Democratic  majority  achieved  the 
victory  of  having  its  measure  passed  prac- 
tically untouched.  This  bit  of  vanity  meaJis, 
among  othn:  things,  that  some  disadvan- 
taged children  will  get  shortchanged,  and 
the  Nation's  school  boards  wUl  have  to  strug- 
gle with  the  tough  questions  the  House  was 
afraid  to  face.  As  with  so  many  past  Federal 
programs,  the  price  for  dereliction  In  con- 
gressional debate  will  be  paid  by  those  the 
program  purparts  to  help. 


Washington  Star  Editorial  Raises  Objec- 
tions to  Voting  Rights  Bill 


EXTEa^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5. 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  lest  it  is  believed  that  only 
southerners  are  objecting  to  the  unfair, 
discriminatory    and   highly    dangerous 


voting  bill  sponsored  by  the  President,  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  editorial,  "Vot- 
ing Discrimination,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  April  4, 
1965. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Voting  Discrimination 
Our  basic  objections  to  the  EUlministra- 
tion's  voting  rights  bill  have  already  been 
stated.  We  think  there  is  need  for  a  rea- 
sonable literacy  test,  provided  there  is  no 
discrimination  in  its  application  to  would-be 
voters.  Tlie  administration's  bill,  in  one 
aspect,  outlaws  any  and  all  literacy  tests,  and 
is  designed  to  permit  total  illiterates  to  vote. 
The  educational  voting  level  is  low  enough 
now  without  enacting  a  Federal  law  to  push 
It  down  even  farther. 

The  second  important  aspect  of  this  bill 
imposes  its  harsh  and  punitive  provisions  on 
any  State  which  has  a  Uteracy  test,  and  in 
which  fewer  than  50  percent  of  the  residents 
over  21  are  registered  or  actually  voted  in  the 
1964  election. 

This  bill  contains  other  provisions  which 
are  reminiscent  of  t  he  Reconstruction  era 
following  the  CivU  War.  But  the  two  which 
we  have  mentioned,  taken  together,  offend 
one's  sense  of  fairness.  If  enacted,  in  its 
present  form,  this  bill  would  result  in  a 
legislative  discrtminatlon  as  bad  or  worse 
than  the  evil  the  bill  is  supposed  to  remedy. 
Let's  take  the  case  of  Virginia,  wtdch  is 
brought  under  this  bill  because  it  requires 
a  literacy  test  and,  though  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  its  eliglbles  are  registered,  fewer  than 
50  jjercent  voted  In  1964. 

What  is  Virginia's  literacy  test?  As  spelled 
out  by  Senator  Harry  Btrd  in  his  recent 
statement,  any  person  desiring  to  register 
must  be  able,  without  assistance,  to  give  in 
writing  the  following  information :  His  name. 
The  date  and  place  of  his  birth.  His  current 
residence.  His  occupation.  And,  If  he  haa 
voted  before,  the  county  and  precinct  In 
which  he  voted.     That  is  all. 

Is  this  a  test  which  opens  the  door  to  such 
obviously  discriminatory  requirements  as 
being  able  to  interpret  to  the  satisfaction  of 
some  ignorant  registrar  sections  of  a  State 
constitution?  Is  it  a  test  which  asks  too 
much  of  a  p>erson  who  wants  to  vote  on  the 
important  and  complicated  issues  which  face 
us,  today?  We  do  not  think  so.  Further- 
more, the  administration  concedes  that  this 
is  not  an  unreasonable  literacy  test,  and  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  It  has  been  used  In 
Virginia  to  discriminate  against  Negroes. 

If  this  is  so,  why  does  the  bill  link  a  rea- 
sonable and  nondiscriminatory  Uteracy  test 
to  an  arbitrary  f  ornmla  with  respect  to  voting 
or  registration  percentages? 

One  explanation  Is  that  the  statistics  on 
registration  are  imreliable.  But  this  Lb  said 
to  be  true  in  West  Virginia,  which  is  not 
affected  by  the  blU  because  it  has  no  literacy 
test.    What  nonsense. 

In  addition  to  Virginia,  the  States  covered 
by  the  bill  are  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama. Georgia,  and  Alaska.  We  are  puzzled 
by  the  Inclusion  of  Alaska,  In  which  Negroes 
certainly  are  not  discriminated  against.  There 
are  few  if  any  there.  As  to  the  others,  we 
haven't  enough  information  to  pass 
Judgment. 

But  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  this  is  a  di«- 
crimlnatory  bUl.  If  Its  purpose  is  to  protect 
Negro  voting  rights.  It  discriminates  in  favor 
of  New  York,  which  requires  a  rather  strict 
literacy  test  but  which  has  met  the  voting 
percentage  standards.  It  also  discriminates 
in  the  case  of  Texas,  which  did  not  meet  the 
percentage-of-votlng  standard  in  1964,  but 
which  does  require  a  literacy  test,  although 
it  is  verbal  In  character  and  is  called  by  some 
other  name. 


There  have  been  repOTts  that  the  adminis- 
tration's bUl  will  be  changed  or  modified  in 
some  vinrevealed  aspects.  We  hope  this  is 
true.    We  also  hope  that  the  bill,  If  modified. 
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will  be  made  applicable  to  Virginia  (in  which 
we  have  a  special  interest)  on  the  basis  of 
facts  rather  than  fiction.  And  certainly  not 
on  the  basis  of  some  arbitrary  formula 
dreamed  up  by  someone  who  hasn't  the 
faintest  idea  what  the  facts  are.  Or.  if  he 
knows,  doesn't  care. 


Reviiion  of  Copyright  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Emanuel  Celler,  introduced 
a  bill  which  provides  for  a  general  re- 
vision of  the  copyright  law.  I  intro- 
duced an  identical  bill,  HJR.  5680.  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  This  bill 
contains  the  first  sweeping  reform  of  our 
copyright  laws  since  1909. 

The  bill,  which  was  prepared  at  the 
instigation  and  with  the  aid  of  the  U.S. 
Copyright  Office,  would  establish  a  single 
national  system  of  statutory  protection 
for  all  w^orks,  published  and  unpublished, 
including  those  of  authors,  composers, 
artists,  book  publishers,  industrial  de- 
signers, universities,  and  even  widows  of 
writers.  The  measure  is  now  pending 
before  the  Judiciary's  Subcommittee  on 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights,  and 
Revision  of  Laws,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. 

Recently,  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished an  informative  article  on  the  sub- 
ject, entitled  "Some  Wrongs  Need  Right- 
ing in  the  Copyright  Law.  "  It  was 
wTitten  by  Jack  C.  Landau  and  appeared 
in  the  issue  of  March  28,  1965.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert this  article  into  the  Record: 

Some  Wrongs  Need  Righting  in  the  Copy- 
right Law — Bill  Before  Congress  Would 
Strengthen  Outdated  Rules 

(By  Jack  C.  Landau,  Washington  Post  staff 
writer) 

A  decade  ago.  the  U.S.  Copyright  Office  de- 
cided that  major  revisions  were  needed  in 
our  antiquated  1909  copyright  law. 

The  primary  objective  was  to  aline  the 
United  States  with  European  countries  by 
giving  our  writers  and  composers  more  pro- 
tection against  piracy  of  their  works. 

It  was  hoped  that  this  increased  protection 
would  result  in  higher  royalties  which,  in 
turn,  would  stimulate  production  of  artistic 
(•nd  scientific  writings. 

A  coordinate  goal  was  to  resolve  the  tangle 
of  legal  problems  that  have  arisen  from  ad- 
vancements in  communication  media,  moet 
of  which  were  either  in  their  infancy  or  un- 
dreamed of  in  1909.  These  include  motion 
pictures,  phonograph  records,  radio,  com- 
mercial and  educational  television,  photo- 
gr.iphic  duplicating,  and  tape  recordings. 

Almost  everyone  was  in  favor  of  revisions. 
But,  as  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  Abraham 
Kaminstein,  soon  found  out  everyone  also 
had  a  philosophical  and  financial  ax  to  grind. 

At  the  heart  of  the  copyright  problem  is 
the  traditional  American  division  over  the 
place  of  the  artist  and  scientist  In  our  society. 

There  is  the  theory  that  the  artist  or  writer 


has  a  strong  proprietary  interest  in  the  work 
he  creates  and  should  be  able  to  control  its 
use  and  charge  for  it  as  he  would  for  any 
other  piece  of  property. 

But  there  Is  also  the  tradition  that,  in  the 
best  educational  Interests  of  the  Nation,  sci- 
entific, literary,  and  musical  material  should 
be  cheap  and  easily  available  to  schools,  uni- 
versities, and  libraries. 

The  general  rule  in  copyright  is  that  there 
can  be  no  reproduction  of  a  copyrighted 
work  without  the  permission  of  the  author, 
or  whoever  bought  the  work,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  rov^tlties;  not  a  sentence  from  a 
poem:  not  a  verse  from  song;  not  a  chart 
from  a  high  .school  chemistry  book. 

Many  exceptions  to  this  rule  have  devel- 
oped. Most  of  them  favor  schools,  newspa- 
pers, and  libraries  under  Judloial  interpreta- 
tion that  a  line  from  a  T.  S.  lliot  poem,  for 
example,  is  "fair  use";  or  that,  by  statutory 
exemption,  a  school  production  of  songs  from 
"My  Pair  Lady"  is  "not  for  profit." 

Copyright  coverage  has  expanded  over  the 
years,  again  through  Judicial  interpretation, 
from  books  and  music  to  include  ballets, 
uniquely  designed  clothing,  the  graphic  arts, 
sculpture,  and  interpretations  of  noncopy- 
righted works  such  as  Beethoven's  Fifth 
Symphony. 

The  group  favoring  tighter  laws  includes 
writers,  backed  by  book  publishers,  and  com- 
posers, backed  by  music  publishers.  They 
are  generally  opposed  by  the  giant  educa- 
tional establishment,  librarians,  historians, 
and  newspapers. 

Although  the  Copyright  Office  started  dis- 
cussions about  law  revisions  with  various 
groups  more  than  10  years  ago,  the  draft 
bill  was  not  presented  to  Congress  untU  last 
July.  The  bill  was  not  passed,  so  Kamin- 
stein revised  it  slightly.  The  second  proposal 
was  introduced  last  month. 

The  new  bill  would  revolutionize  the  theo- 
ry of  copyright  enforcement.  Under  the 
present  law.  a  copyright  last*  for  28  years 
with  a  right  to  renew  for  28  years  and  a  right 
to  sell  the  entire  56-year  term.  Any  unex- 
pired term  goes  into  the  owner's  estate. 
And  a  writer,  for  example,  may  lose  his  copy- 
right by  distributing  a  booS  without  the 
familiar  copyright  designation  or  some  other 
copyright  notation,  in  a  prominent  place. 

Under  the  new  bill,  the  term  Is  the  life  of 
the  author  plus  50  years.  The  author  can 
sign  away  his  rights  for  only  the  first  35 
years  and  the  unexpired  SO-year  rights 
wovUd  go  directly  to  his  widow  and  children, 
so  they  would  not  be  subject  to  his  debts — 
a  provision  similar  to  many  life  insurance 
policy  provisions.  He  would  not  lose  his 
copyright  by  publishing  a  book  without 
imprinting  the  copyright  notation. 

In  addition,  the  present  dual  system  of 
copyright  enforcement  is  swept  away  in 
favor  of  one  uniform  system,  all  under  the 
statute.  At  present,  authors  can  sue  under 
the  copyright  law  or  under  the  rather  amor- 
phous theory  that  a  pirating  author  is  en- 
gaging in  "unfair  competition"  with  a  legit- 
imate author. 

Authors  would  be  given  additional  protec- 
tion under  the  controversial  manufacturing 
clause.  At  present,  only  1,500  copies  of  a 
book  written  by  an  American  but  published 
abroad  may  be  imported  into  this  country. 
This  limitation  is  supported  by  the  powerfvil 
printers'  unions,  which  fear  the  cheaper  pub- 
lishing costs  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  new  bill  would  raise  this  limit  to  3.500 
copies.  But,  more  importantly,  if  the  limit 
was  broken,  the  author  would  not  lose  his 
copyright  as  he  does  under  the  present  law. 

The  biggest  financial  boon  in  the  bill  would 
go  to  composers  and  music  publishers,  espe- 
cially in  the  popular  music  field. 

Under  the  present  law.  mualc  may  be  re- 
corded on  regular  or  LP  records  •with  a  royalty 
payment  of  2  cents  per  record  sold.  The  i>ay- 
ments  are  made  by  the  record  manufacturer 


to  the  copyright  owner.  Jukebox  operators 
pay  no  royalties  under  a  special  exemption. 

Under  the  new  bill,  record  companies  would 
pay  3  cents  per  record  or  1  cent  per  minute 
on  an  LP.  Jukebox  operators  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  royalties. 

The  most  complex  problems  involve  thp 
use  of  copyrighted  textbooks,  dramas,  musi- 
cals, and  periodicals  in  schools  and  on  educa- 
tional TV. 

The  etlucational  system  has  retained  it.^ 
right  to  make  fair  use  of  copyrighted  works, 
but  the  new  law  does  little  to  explain  fair  use 
or  not  for  profit. 

Is  it  fair  use  to  make  copies  of  1  chart,  10 
charts  or  40  charts  from  a  chemistry  text- 
book that  may  have  cost  the  publisher  $10.- 
000  to  develop?  To  make  10  sets  of  3  pages 
of  laboratory  experiments?  To  photocopy  .i 
10-page  section  on  hydrogen? 

Is  it  not  for  profit  when  a  university 
charges  20.000  students  $1  apiece  to  hear 
Peter.  Paul,  and  Mary  perform  copyrighted 
hit  songs — if  the  money  goes  to  the  univer- 
sity library  fund?  Is  it  not  for  profit  when 
a  high  school  group  sings  Oklahoma  songs 
to  finance  a  trip  to  New  York  or  to  buy  new 
uniforms  for  the  football  team? 

Educational  TV  receives  rather  novel  treat  - 
nient  in  the  proposed  bill.  It  would  permit 
an  open  circuit  educational  TV  station,  such 
as  Washington  channel  26,  to  broadcast  a 
reading  of  a  chapter  from  the  late  Rachel 
Carson's  "Silent  Spring"  without  paying 
royalties  if  the  broadcast  was  during  school 
hours  for  children's  science  studies — even  if 
thousands  of  housewives  also  tuned  in. 
This  was  done  by  a  Boston  radio  station. 

This  provision  for  education  could  be  ex- 
pected to  cause  controversy  when  educa- 
tional TV  goes  into  the  adult  education  field 
in  night  broadcasts. 

When  the  first  proposed  bill  was  intro- 
duced last  July,  It  had  a  provision  to  permit 
the  Government  to  copyright  its  publica- 
tions if  an  agency  head  thought  a  copyright 
would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

This  would  have  reversed  the  present  law- 
Federal  agencies  supported  the  proposed 
provision,  believing  that  many  valuable  Gov- 
ernment reports  never  reach  universities  be- 
cause the  Government  Printing  Office 
does  not  have  commercially  oriented  distri- 
bution facilities  or  a  budget  which  permits 
expensive  printing.  The  book  publishers, 
they  said,  would  invest  money  in  printing 

and  distribution,  but  only  If  they  could  be 
assured  of  protection  against  pirating  bv 
obtaining  an  assignment  of  a  Government 
copyright. 

However,  newspapers,  schools,  historians, 
and  other  scholars  argued  successfully  that 
an  assigned  Government  copyright  would 
make  it  difficult  to  quote  Government  re- 
ports because  time  and  money  would  have  to 
be  spent  to  trace  down  successive  copyright 
owners.  This,  they  argued,  would  dampen 
enthusiasm  for  research  and  would  counter 
the  American  tradition  that  Government 
studies   belong  to  the  public  to  use  free. 

The  provision  was  taken  out  of  the  latest 
proposed  bill  but  the  Warren  Report  is  an 
example  of  how  private  publishers  can  at- 
tempt to  copyright  Government  publica- 
tions. The  report,  of  course,  was  not  and 
could  not  be  copyrighted. 

Various  publishers  added  prefaces,  fore- 
words, indexes,  appendixes,  maps,  charts,  and 
photos  and  copyrighted  their  versions  of 
the  report  as  an  entity. 

The  proposed  bill  is  before  Congress  and 
probably  will  undergo  changes.  No  one 
knows  whether  it  will  emerge  "not  with  a 
bang  but  a  whimper."  (A  line  from  the  Hol- 
low Men,  by  T.  S.  Eliot,  copyright  1925,  1930. 
and  1958  by  Thomas  Stearns  Eliot;  copy- 
right 1934,  1936,  and  1063  by  Harcourt,  Brace 
&  Co.  from  T.  S.  Hiot,  Collected  Poems. 
1909  to  1962:  reprodticed  here  without  per- 
mission. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
\  ery  shortly  will  be  receiving  legislation 
from  my  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  respect  to  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  providing  for  suc- 
cession to  the  Presidency  and  particu- 
larly dealing  with  the  question  of 
presidential  disabiUty.  I  personaUy 
consider  this  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  one  of  the  real  Important 
challenges  of  this  89th  Congress.  I 
question  the  advisability  of  placing  in 
the  Constitution  the  proposed  language 
because  of  its  rigidity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  had  a  very  exciting  editorial 
which  thoroughly  sets  forth  the  coBcem 
I  have  with  respect  to  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  place  it  in  my  remarks 
so  that  my  colleagues  who  may  not  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  it  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  questions  raised  there- 
in: 

A  Disabling  Amendment 

Since  these  columns  have  long  urged  some 
repair  of  the  procedures  for  dealing  with  the 
succession  to  the  Presidency,  and  partic- 
ularly those  dealing  with  the  question  of 
presidential  dlsabUlty,  we  wish  we  could 
commend  the  Bayh  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  propoecs  to  repair  them. 

Yet  the  more  we  reflect  upon  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  Senator  Dirksen,  the  more 
we  are  persuaded  that  he  is  right.  To  adopt 
the  Bayh  amendment  as  It  is  now  written. 
It  seems  to  us,  could  be  a  serious  mistake. 

Like  Senator  DnucsEN,  we  aren't  objecting 
primarily  to  the  substantive  provisions  of 
the  proposed  amendment,  although  there 
are  some  sections  that  strike  us  as  dubious. 
What  seems  truly  unwise  Is  to  freeze  into 
the  Constitution  the  details  of  procediu-e, 
making  them  difficult  to  aJter  under  any 
circumstances,  Impossible  to  change  in  an 
emergency. 

Take  a  look  at  the  long  and  detailed  Bayh 
amendment  In  an  adjacent  column.  The 
Jirst  three  sections  are  properly  matters  for 
constitutional  consideration.  The  first  and 
third  simply  restate  the  present  law,  provid- 
ing for  the  Vice  President  to  take  over  on 
the  death  or  resignation  of  the  President,  and 
for  the  Vice  President  to  act  for  the  Presi- 
dent whenever  the  President  states  that  he 
Is  unable  to  perform,  his  functions. 

The  second  section  pro\'ides  that  when  the 
office  of  Vice  President  is  vacant,  for  what- 
ever catise,  the  President  may  nominate  and 
both  houses  of  Congress  may  confirm  a  new 
Vice  President.  Admittedly,  the  merits  of 
this  are  debatable,  but  on  the  whole  it 
strikes  us  as  a  sensible  provision.  In  any 
event  It  is  properly  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  sections  are  some- 
thing else.  Here  we  find  detailed  procedures 
on  how  to  decide  when  a  President  is  unable 
to  carry  on.  To  put  the  ontis  of  such  a  de- 
cision on  the  Vice  President  and  the  Cabinet, 
iUl  of  whom  will  have  personal  Interests  in 
the  result,  strikes  us  as  of  dubious  wisdom. 
This  question  aside,  however,  it  seems  to  us 
foolish — and  possibly  dangerous — to  write 
such  procedures  into  the  Constitution  where 


they  may  be  altered  only  by  a  favorable  vote 
of  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States. 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  imagine  an  In- 
stance where  these  officers  would  be  xmable 
to  agree,  and  where  then  Congress  would  be 
powerless  to  act.  Conversely  they  could 
combine  to  oust  a  President,  and  Congress 
would  be  equally  powerless  to  stay  their 
action. 

The  provisions  for  restoring  power  to  a 
temporarily  disabled  President  are  even 
worse.  Here  the  amendment  allows  a  7-day 
hiatus  In  which  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Cabinet  may  object.  7  days  In  which  the  Gov- 
ernment might  be  paralyzed  in  a  moment  of 
great  crisis. 

And  all  this  dangerous  language  is  totally 
unnecessary.  Article  U  of  the  original  Con- 
stitution, whUe  sUent  upon  how  the  question 
of  disability  should  be  decided,  quite  plainly 
says  "Congress  may  by  law  provide"  for  the 
case  of  "inability  of  both  the  President  and 
Vice  President."  What  can  be  done  by  legis- 
lation requires  no  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Nor  should  the  one  means  be  substituted 
for  the  other.  The  purpose  of  a  constitution 
Is  to  lay  down  principles  and  provide  for 
the  structure  of  government;  In  ttkis,  as  the 
writers  of  the  original  document  knew,  a 
certain  rigidity  can  be  wise.  The  fvmda- 
mentals  of  government  ought  not  to  be  too 
readily  changeable. 

But  a  constitution  cannot  anticipate  all 
the  details  of  all  the  questions  of  the  future. 
That  Is  why  those  original  draftsmen  so 
often,  and  so  wisely,  Included  that  phrase, 
"Congress  may  by  law  provide"  for  carrying 
out  In  an  ever-changing  life  the  details  of 
government. 

So  it  seems  to  us,  as  It  does  to  Senator 
DmicsEN,  that  we  wotild  be  ill-advised  to  for- 
get that  distinction.  To  create  a  new  office, 
a  sort  of  substitute  Vice  President,  will  re- 
quire a  constitutional  amendment.  It  might 
be  useful  also  to  reaffirm  In  this  fashion  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  make  provision  from 
time  to  time  on  the  question  of  disability, 
BO  that  there  will  be  no  question  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  man  called  upon,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  President. 

But  if  we  imagine  that  men  can  today 
foresee  every  possible  eventuality  and  meet 
every  possible  contingency,  the  country  may 
well  regret  It  some  7  days  in  a  distant  May. 


Lightning.  Day  of  Drums,"  was  made  for 
fcK^ign  showing  by  the  UJS.  Information 
Agency.  It  is  a  highly  emotional,  extrwnely 
effective  propaganda  film. 

The  word  "propaganda"  needs  to  be 
stressed,  because  tbat  sums  up  the  purpose 
for  which  the  fUm  was  made,  and  the  role  It 
plays.  It  Is  not  a  cool,  objective,  "warts  and 
all"  history  of  the  late  President. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  argued  that  adnce  John 
P.  Kennedy  Is  no  longer  personally  a  politloal 
[x>wer  in  the  national  arena,  the  film's 
propagandlstic  nature  can  be  igncK-ed.  (Par- 
ty partisans  of,  or  opix>nent6  of.  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  might  have  unspoken 
thoughts  on  this  score.) 

But  those  who  object  to  the  special  legis- 
lation are  not  concerned  about  the  Kennedy 
legend  itself;  they  are  uneasy  about  pro- 
viding still  another  precedent  for  the  domes- 
tic use  of  government-sponsored  propagan- 
da films.  An  earlier  exception  was  made  to 
allow  the  domestic  showing  of  a  film  record- 
ing Mrs.  Kennedy's  Asian  Journey. 

The  basic  legislation  which  limited 
USIA's  proptiganda  work  to  the  foreign  field 
was  wise;  the  unease  many  feel  at  setting 
precedents  for  similar  Government  activities 
at  home  should  not  be  shrugged  aside. 

The  Kennedy  film  is  a  good  film;  It  Is  not 
unique  or  earthshaltlng.  There  Is  no  over- 
whelming reason  why  It  has  to  be  shown 
here. 


An  Exception  for  the  Kennedy  Film? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
USIA  film,  "John  F.  Kennedy:  Years  of 
Lightning,  Day  of  Drums,"  is  the  subject 
of  special  legislation  this  session  which 
would  allow  its  showing  to  the  American 
people.  The  following  editorial  from 
the  March  30  Minneapolis  Tribune  dis- 
passionately outlines  the  principal  ob- 
jection Uy  this  proposal: 

An  Exception  for  the  E^nnedy  Film? 

It  may  be  a  lost  cause,  given  the  Demo- 
crats' overwhelming  majority  In  Congress. 
But  untU  the  die  is  Irretrievably  cast,  rea- 
sonable voices  should  continue  to  question 
the  special  legislation  proposed  to  allow  tlie 
showing  of  a  U.S.  propaganda  film  In  tbls 
country. 

Tlie    film.    'John    F.    Kennedy:    Years   at 


The  GoTcrnors  Speak 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial,  "The 
Grovemors  Speak,"  which  apf>eared  in  the 
Indianapolis  News  of  March  26.  1965, 
points  to  evidence  of  discontent  which  is 
felt  in  many  quarters  with  the  Great 
Society's  programs.  This  editorial  is  well 
worth  reading  and  well  worth  remember- 
ing, no  matter  on  which  side  of  the  aisle 
the  reader  may  sit. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Governors  Speak 

Evidence  that  all  Is  not  well  within  the 
ranks  of  the  Great  Society  emerged  from  re- 
cent executive  committee  meetings  of  the 
Governors'  conference  held  In  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

By  a  margin  of  almost  2  to  1,  the  Nation's 
Governors  today  are  Democrats,  a  statistic 
often  cited  as  proof  of  increasing  liberalism 
and  an  asserted  groundswell  of  popular 
opinion  toward  welfarism  and  assorted  Fed- 
eral panaceeis. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  Governors 
themselves  do  not  agree.  In  fact,  they  passed 
a  resolution  at  their  recent  gathering  con- 
demning the  growth  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy, and  focusing  particular  fire  on  that 
alleged  godsend  from  Washington,  Federal 
aid. 

The  Governors  pointed  out  that  "the  Fed- 
eral share  of  toial  taxes  collected  equals  70 
percent."  that  States  and  localities  are 
pressed  for  revenues,  and  that  the  Great 
Society  proposes  to  Increase  both  the  Federal 
take  and  the  strain  on  local  governments. 
The  resolution  states: 

"The  latest  Fede^  budget  lists  approxi- 
mately 85  local  grants-in-aid  activities  and 
as  a  consequence  these  programs  are  begin- 
ning to  exceed  tbe  level  of  manageability. 

"The  dollar  value  of  grants-in-aid  jwograms 
has  Increased  from  $3.1  billion  a  decade  ago 
to  approximately  $10.6  billion  this  year,  and 
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the  continued  growth  of  such  programs 
makes  State  and  local  governments  even 
more  dependent  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

"Such  programs  often  force  the  States  to 
send  tax  moneys  excessively  to  certain  areas 
In  order  to  match  the  allocation  of  Federal 
funds." 

To  avoid  this  cycle  of  Increasing  Federal 
power  and  decreasing  State  vitality  the  Gov- 
ernors urge  a  program  of  tax  credits,  releas- 
ing revenue  to  the  States  outright  without 
Federal  Interference  with  thetr  use.  The  re- 
solution notes  politely  that  this  step  is  iirged 
by  "certain  economic  advisers  of  the  present 
administration."  It  might  also  have  noted 
that  it  is  the  approach  recommended  last 
fall  by  Barry  Goldwater,  for  which  he  was 
roundly  condemned  by  liberal  politicians 
and  publicists. 

Whoever  recommends  it,  the  idea  Is  a  good 
one,  since  it  would  simultaneously  Impose  a 
check  on  Federal  expansion,  restore  vigor  to 
the  States,  and  halt  the  advance  of  bureau- 
cratic controls.  Unfortunately,  It  is  Just 
that  set  of  reasons  which  makes  many  plan- 
ners in  Washington  opposed  to  this  and  all 
other  "tax-credit"  Ideas.  Although  these 
spokesmen  talk  a  great  deal  about  "aid," 
their  real  concern  is  to  establish  Federal 
control,  and  they  are  hostile  to  any  program 
which  docs  not  Include  that  feature. 

The  alleged  demands  of  the  States  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  are  often  cited  as  reasons  for 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs.  The  Gover- 
nors' resolution  makes  it  clear  the  States  do 
not  like  such  programs,  and  do  not  like  the 
dependence  on  Washington  resulting  from 
them.  As  with  American  farmers,  discussed 
on  this  page  recently,  the  asserted  "demand" 
for  Federal  services  Is  a  fiction  created  by 
the  bureaucrats  themselves,  to  advance  their 
program  of  increasing  expenditure  and  in- 
tervention. 


The  Science  of  Oceanography 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1965 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Impor- 
tant new  science  of  oceanography  Is 
coming  more  and  more  Into  Its  own  each 
year.  In  the  Congress,  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California.  Congress- 
man Bob  Wilson,  is  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  in  this  field.  On  March 
10,  he  gave  a  vei-y  penetrating  and 
thoughtful  speech  outlining  the  oppor- 
tunities ahead  in  oceanography.  He 
knows  what  Is  being  done  in  this  field  by 
our  Government  and  he  has  some  highly 
consti-uctive  suggestions  on  how  to  Im- 
prove what  we  are  doing  and  to  stream- 
line the  way  we  do  it.  He  has  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  carry  out 
his  ideas.  I  would  like  to  Include  his  re- 
cent remarks  at  this  time: 
Statement    op    Congressman    Bob    Wilson. 

REPtTBLICAN,  OF  CaLHORNJA.  MEMBER,  HOUSE 

Armed  Services  Committee,  to  AIAA/USN 
Marine  Systems  and  ASW  Conference, 
March  10,  1965 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  needless  to  say,  I'd 
rather  be  there  enjoying  San  Diego's  climate 
than  here  in  Washington  today.  Being  an 
enthusiastic  chamber  of  commerce  member 
I  will  bet  100  to  1  with  the  meteorologists 
present  that  the  weather  is  better  there  than 
here. 


Then,  too,  I  would  have  thoroughly  en- 
Joyed  welcoming  each  one  of  you  personally 
to  our  dynamic  growing  area  which  has  be- 
come a  magnet  for  so  many  oceanographic 
and  related  scientific  endeavors.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  many  of  you  are  Identified  with 
space  activities,  since  San  Diego,  which  de- 
veloped the  original  Atlas  booster  and  Mer- 
cury vehicles,  has  been  viteJly  concerned 
with  developments  in  outer  space.  And  we 
likewise  share  a  mutual  Interest  in  ocean- 
ography. The  pioneering  role  of  Scripps  In- 
stitute of  Oceanography  and  the  expanded 
activities  of  the  Naval  Electronics  Laboratory 
and  other  Federal  agencies  here  become  our 
credentials  in  this  field.  We  accept  with 
you  the  challenge  of  exploring  and  harness- 
ing the  power  and  benefits  of  the  ocean  and 
the  unexplored  lands  beneath  it. 

It  is  fitting  that  many  of  the  experts  in 
the  field  of  outer  space  are  now  turning  their 
eyes  from  the  distant  stars  to  the  oceans  lap- 
ping at  their  feet.  The  unexplored  deptlis 
of  the  sea  have  become  known  as  inner  space 
and  to  my  notion  that  Is  a  fitting  name  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  it  can  help  to  ex- 
plain the  parallel  problems  that  pertain  to 
both  areas. 

In  less  than  10  years,  man's  experience 
has  progressed  in  outer  space  from  a  simple 
grapefruit-sized  satellite  to  actual  manned 
space  travel  plus  television  surface  contact 
with  the  Moon  and  the  imminent  closeup 
views  of  Mars. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  progress 
in  space  has  stemmed  primarily  from  a  con- 
centration of  interest  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, whicb  replaced  a  proliferation  of 
interest  both  governmental  and  private. 
For  my  part  I  believe  the  vast  potential  of 
inner  space  holds  so  much  more  promise 
and  potential  than  a  trip  to  the  stars  that  I 
am  impatient  to  eliminate  governmental 
diffusion.  It  is  time  to  coordinate  and 
channel  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  a  program  that  will  turn  the 
plans  and  dreams  of  many  of  you  into 
realities. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  creation  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  under  the  Elsenhower 
administration — October  1,  1958 — is  the 
benchmark  from  which  progress  in  outer 
space  will  always  be  measured.  I  believe  it 
is  time  for  the  formation  of  a  similar  agency 
concentrating  in  the  area  of  Umer  space. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  again  this 
year,  similar  to  my  original  bill  of  last  year, 
which  calls  for  the  formatloa  of  a  National 
Oceanographic  Agency.  Under  the  peculiar 
techniques  of  nomenclature  this  would  be 
known  as  NOA,  an  illiteration  no  self-resoect- 
ing  seadog  could  object  to.  NOA  is  needed 
if  we  are  to  realize  the  dranaatic  potential 
of  oceanography. 

As  did  its  sister  agency,  NASA,  the  new 
NOA  would  absorb  related  functions  from 
many  different  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  give  them  a  deflnltion  of  pur- 
pose and  concentration  of  programs  that 
would  produce  far  more, progress  for  every 
dollar  invested. 

As  a  politiciftn,  let  me  give  you  some  of 
the  political  reasons  why  oceanography  has 
lagged  on  the  national  scene.  Most  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  Government  today 
look  to  Capitol  Hill  for  specific  sponsorship 
of  their  roles  and  missions.  Committees  of 
Congress  are  given  the  responaibility  of  over- 
seeing the  activities  of  these  departments  and 
agencies.  For  example,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment looks  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  guidance  and  legislative  championing. 
The  Commerce  Department  must  gain  the 
approval  and,  in  fact,  the  support  of  the 
Commerce  Committees.  In  most  Ciises,  the 
committee  members  become  eapert  in  these 
specific  areas  of  interest  and  in  doing  so 
become  champions  of  that  particular  cause. 

Yet,  poor  little  oceanography  with  its  pro- 
gram parceled  out  among  22  different  bu- 


reaus, including  9  departments  or  agencies, 
is  truly  an  orphan  with  little  chance  to  grow 
to  meaningful  maturity.  Space  exploration 
would  have  suffered  the  same  fate  had  not 
it  been  for  the  formation  of  NASA,  plus  a 
new  committee  in  Congress  with  primary 
Jurisdiction  over  NASA's  activities.  With  a 
champion  on  the  HUl,  you  can  be  sure  the 
cause  of  oceanography  would  advance  more 
quickly,  with  more  meaningful  results. 

Now  I  recognize  that  opposition  to  such 
a  concept  is  politically  Inevitable.  In  the 
first  place,  many  of  the  oceanographic  ac- 
tivities in  various  bureaus,  agencies,  and 
departments  have  their  own  advocates  with- 
in such  units  and  resistance  to  change  out 
of  fear  of  the  unknown  is  inevitable  and 
even  understandable. 

NASA  faced  the  same  problem  during  its 
days  of  incubation.  The  military  depart- 
ments, for  example,  loudly  protested  the  los; 
of  some  of  their  more  exciting  projects  to 
a  new  nonmilitary  agency.  Other  boards 
and  committees  threw  roadblocks  in  the  way 
but  reason  finally  prevailed  and  NASA  be- 
came a  reality  with  attendant  results. 

We  can  expect  and,  in  fact,  are  already 
experiencing  doubts  and  verbal  roadblocks 
to  the  formation  of  NOA.  Yet,  I  submit 
that  those  who  fear  the  unknown  prospect 
of  giving  up  oceanographic  activities  and 
prerogatives  within  a  given  agency  are  bein^ 
provincial  in  their  outlook.  Such  fears  are 
for  the  most  part  unfounded.  There  Is  no 
intention  to  remove  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, for  example,  those  oceanographic  ac- 
tivities that  directly  relate  to  military  needs 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  on  the 
contrary  the  Navy  wUl  find  that  a  combined 
agency  will  accomplish  more  in  her  behalf 
in  military  developments  than  she  could,  go- 
ing it  alone.  Many  programs  that  are  in- 
tegral within  existing  agencies  would  not  bt- 
carved  out  of  that  agency,  at  least  in  mos'. 
instances.  For  example.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
even  Army  still  continue  space  research,  al- 
though at  a  reduced  level,  despite  NASA's 
prime  role  in  this  area. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  major  road- 
blocks to  the  adoption  of  a  new  agency  is 
the  matter  of  committee  Jurisdiction.  The 
committees  in  Congress  would  likely  be  hesi- 
tant to  approve  by  themselves  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  authority  In  the  field  of  ocean- 
ography. Frankly,  I  expect  the  creation 
of  this  new  Agency  to  be  bogged  down  in  a 
legislative  morass  unless  a  clear-cut  dlrectivp 
from  the  White  House  gives  the  proposal  the 
solid  footing  it  needs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  convinced  that 
action  in  the  field  of  oceanography  leading  to 
the  formation  of  a  new  agency  hinges  to  a 
great  extent  on  Presidential  sponsorship 
The  new  Agency  would  be  a  creature  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  there- 
fore, the  Chief  Executive  must  be  the  enthu- 
siastic sponsor  of  a  deparmental  reorganiza- 
tion plan  involving  oceanography.  This 
does  not  mean  the  creation  of  a  new  Cabinet 
post,  but  it  does  mean  a  reshuffling  of  over- 
lapping authority  in  this  vital  field  if  we  are 
to  have  the  necessary  progress. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  such  an  agency 
has  not  been  in  effect  for  years.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  potential  benefit  to 
mankind  far  exceeds  the  probable  benefit 
from  space  exploration.  This  Is  not  to 
downgrade  the  exploration  of  outer  space 
I  enthusiastically  support  research  project? 
in  this  area,  but  the  benefit  to  mankind  in 
terms  of  material  wealth  harvested  from  the 
sea  and  the  ocean  floor  makes  Federal  par- 
ticipation on  a  grand  scale  in  this  area  a 
sound  business  proposition. 

Perhaps  this  sounds  like  strange  philoso- 
phy from  a  member  of  a  political  party  that 
advocates  less  Federal  action  in  most  fields 
of  human  endeavor  and  more  reliance  on 
State  and  local  governments.  There  is 
nothing  incongruous  about  my  position  on 
this.     In  fact,   it  Jibes   very   well  with   the 
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classic      interpretation      of      constitutional 
rights. 

Clearly,  the  seas  around  our  borders  are  a 
Federal  possession,  a  Federal  responsibility, 
and  a  Federal  opportunity.  Even  the  most 
conservative  constitAitionalists  can  fully  sup- 
port an  all-out  federally  sponsored  oceano- 
graphic program.  This  is  not  to  say,  of 
course,  that  industry  or  States  or  communi- 
ties should  not  be  encouraged  to  make  their 
contribution  to  progress  also.  It  is  a  big 
ocean  and  Uncle  Sam  should  be  the  first  to 
£ay  "Come  on  in,  the  water's  fine." 

Federal  participation  in  oceanography  is 
heightened  by  the  implications  of  modern 
military  science.  Control  of  the  seas  has 
always  been  a  classic  goal  of  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world.  Up  to  recent  times, 
this  has  meant  control  of  the  sealanes  for 
surface  ocean  traffic. 

All  of  us  know  now  that  the  new  dimension 
'A  depth  has  compounded  the  military  prob- 
lem and  made  so-called  control  of  the  sea 
ever  so  much  more  difficult  Competition 
among  nations  in  this  area  has,  frankly,  been 
the  greatest  prod  that  oceanography  has  had 
m  its  lifetime.  Much  of  the  remarkable  prog- 
ress made  in  recent  years  must  be  laid  direct- 
ly at  the  door  of  the  Navy  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  the  other  military  departments. 
Expenditures  for  deep  submergence  research, 
sonar,  and  ocean  floor  mapping  have  had  a 
distinct  military  significance.  The  Honor- 
able Robert  W.  Morse,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  Research  and  Development, 
announced  to  Congress  yesterday  that  the 
Navy's  oceanographic  program  has  increased 
9  percent  in  the  past  year,  and  a  request  for 
$129  miUion  is  Included  in  the  new  Navy 
budget  for  1966. 

This  is  a  healthy  sum  of  money.  Why, 
then,  my  interest  in  making  a  nonmilitary 
agency  the  chief  advocate  of  an  oceanogra- 
phic program.  For  one  reason,  the  orphan, 
oceanography  has  grown  out  of  his  adoles- 
cence and  is  ready  for  long  pants.  The  mili- 
tary must,  of  course,  continue  to  have  a 
dominant  role  and  interest  in  oceanography 
Just  as  It  has  in  space  activities.  We  must 
not,  however,  fence  off  the  oceans  to  give 
them  the  status  of  a  battlefield  for  this 
would  deny  to  our  people  the  maximum 
beneficial  use  of  this  enormous  asset. 

Right  now  I  give  full  credit  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  its  recognition  of 
the  need  for  coordination  in  this  field.  The 
Inter-Agency  Oceanographic  Committee, 
originated  under  the  experienced  and  capable 
hands  of  Dr.  Wakelin,  and  sparkplugged  by 
Comdr.  Bob  Abel,  has  achieved  remarkable 
results  In  tying  together  a  lot  of  loose  ends 
and  eliminating  at  least  some  duplication  of 
effort  In  this  field.  I  must  give  credit  to 
Adm.  Denys  Knoll,  Chief  Oceanographer  of 
the  Navy,  and  his  predecessor  Adm.  Ed 
Stephan,  who  despite  their  military  lean- 
ings and  the  mission  of  their  office,  have 
had  the  good  sense  to  recognize  and  foster 
nonmilitary  potentials  as  they  developed  un- 
der their  military  programs. 

Industry  Is  awakening  to  the  profit  po- 
tential of  oceanography  and  this  is  one  of 
the  healthiest  and  most  encouraging  signs  of 
real  maturity.  When  science,  through  its 
laboratory  experiments  and  computations, 
develops  processes  and  products  that  have 
a  profit  potential,  all  mankind  becomes  the 
beneficiary  In  one  degree  or  another.  I  rec- 
<.gnize  that  the  interest  of  many  defense 
industries  is  excited  and  spurred  on  by  the 
prospect  of  additional  Federal  funds,  but  I 
■  m  not  critical  of  the  interest.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
Congress  I  have  seen  many  military-devel- 
•  ped  sinews  of  war  become  the  muscles  of 
lommerce.  Who  can  forget  that  the  707 
or  DC-8,  that  brought  many  of  you  to  San 
Diego  would  still  be  in  the  dreams  cr  on  the 
drawing  board  of  engineers  and  scientists 
had  it  not  been  for  military  necessity.  Who 
can  dotibt  that  the  military   oceanographic 


programs  of  today  will  lead  to  a  better  life 
for  future  generations? 

Getting  back  to  the  problems  of  arousing 
effective  political  interest  and  action  in 
oceanography,  I  wotUd  like  to  point  out  to 
you  that  great  interest  has  been  shown  in 
recent  years  by  Members  of  Congress.  In 
the  88th  Congress,  which  concluded  last  De- 
cember, over  50  bills  were  introduced  to 
benefit  the  oceanographic  program.  Ad- 
mittedly, most  of  them  died  aborning,  but 
the  fact  that  so  many  were  introduced  is  a 
sign  that  progress  is  being  made.  If  you  will 
pardon  an  alliteration:  With  so  many  "polit- 
ical eggs"  being  spawned,  at  least  a  few  are- 
bound  to  make  it  back  to  the  open  sea. 
The  efforts  of  Senator  Magnuson  and  my 
colleagues.  Congressmen  Heebert  Bonner,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Alton  Lennon,  of  North 
Carolina,  Hastings  Keith  of  Massachusetts. 
Tom  Pellt,  of  Washington,  and  especially 
George  P.  Miller^  of  California,  and  Wil- 
liam Mailliard,  of  California,  deserve  your 
enthusastic  appreciation   and  support. 

If  you  will  allow  me  now  to  move  from 
the  political  into  the  educational  arena,  I 
would  like  to  make  an  obvious  point  regard- 
ing the  importance  of  increased  educational 
activity  in  this  field. 

It  is  amazing  how  few  universities  offer 
programs  leading  to  degrees  in  ocean  sciences 
or  ocean  engineering.  I  venture  to  say  more 
courses  in  restaurant  management  or  stage 
designing  are  offered  to  our  young  people. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  more  textbooks 
have  been  printed  on  finger  painting  than 
oceanography.  This  Is  hard  to  comprehend, 
because  no  field  could  offer  young  people  the 
exciting  prospects  of  exploration,  danger, 
sportsmanship,  recreation,  and  remuneration 
as  does  oceanography. 

James  Webb,  the  Administrator  of  NASA, 
has  taken  a  bold  step  in  advocating  grants 
of  $25  million  for  predoctoral  training  in 
space  research.  Over  185  universities  are 
working  on  NASA-sponsored  research  proj- 
ects. An  estimated  3.000  graduate  students 
will  be  engaged  In  research  and  advanced 
training  in  space  sciences  this  year.  What 
a  contrast  with  our  own  field  of  interest. 

You  and  I  have  reason  to  be  concerned 
about  the  unrealized  potential  of  ocejuiog- 
raphy  and  the  impyortance  of  a  concentra- 
tion of  effort  in  this  field  if  we  are  to  make 
significant  progress. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  tell  you  today  that  I 
am  optimistic  for  increased  FederiU  recogni- 
tion of  your  problem  and  a  vastly  expanded 
Federal  Interest  and  acceptance  of  responsi- 
bility. I  would  be  less  than  human  if  I  did 
not  tell  you  that  I  am  envious  of  your  pros- 
pects for  the  future  in  this  exciting  and  re- 
warding endeavor.  Were  It  not  for  the  2-year 
contract  which  I  recently  received  from  the 
electorate,  I  might  be  tempted  to  Join  you. 
In  lieu  of  this,  I  assure  you  of  my  continuing 
interest  and  emphatic  support  of  your 
chosen  profession. 

Who  knows,  if  my  contract  is  not  renewed, 
I  may  be  knocking  at  your  door  for  a  Job 
on  the  ocean  bottom. 


Voting  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pioud  to  note  that  the  City  Council  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  seen  fit  to  endorse 
the  proposals  by  President  Lyndon  John- 
son aimed  at  guaranteeing  to  all  citizens 


their  constitutional  right  to  vote.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  a  resolution  passed 
unanimously  by  the  council  on  March  15. 
1965.  Signed  C(H>ies,  bearing  the  ofiBcial 
seal  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  have  been 
sent  to  President  Johnson,  Senator 
Vance  Hartke,  Senator  Birch  Bayh,  and 
myself. 

The  resolution  follows : 
"Resolutton  of  the  City  Council  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

"Whereas  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis  that 
Negro  American  citizens,  in  striving  to  gala 
their  rights  to  register  and  vote.  In  the  city 
of  Selma,  Ala.,  have  been  denied  the  right  to 
peaceably  aassemble  to  petition  their  govern- 
ment for  redress  of  grievances,  and  their 
right  to  register  and  vote,  and  that  violence 
has  er»pted  in  their  attempts  to  further  said 
rights;  and 

"Whereas  President  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
son has  Indicated  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  his  firm  resolve  for  Federal  action  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  Negroes  or  of  any 
other  citizens,  who  seek  to  redress  their 
grievances,  to  peaceably  assemble,  and  the 
further  guarantee  of  all  citizens'  rights  to 
register  and  vote  In  the  election  of  public 
officials,  and  said  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son has  Indicated  that  legislation  will  be 
proposed  to  Congress  to  guarantee  said 
rights,  promptly  and  effectively:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  That  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Indianapolis,  on  be- 
half of  the  citizens  of  this  city,  does  hereby 
support  the  proposals  of  President  Johnson 
for  prompt  and  effective  Federal  action  to 
safeguard  the  lives  of  all  persons  who  seek 
to  register  and  vote,  and  to  guarantee  to 
these  persons  their  right  to  register  and  vote, 
and  that  the  common  council  instruct  the 
city  clerk  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis  to 
forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Senator  R.  Vance 
Hartke,  Senator  Birch  Bayh,  and  Congress- 
man Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr." 

Adopted  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Indianapolis  this  15th  day  of  March 
1965. 

Joseph  C.  Wallace,  President;  Max  E. 
Brydenthal,  Rev.  James  Cummings,  Al- 
bert O.  Deluse,  Harold  J.  Egenes. 
Thomas  C.  Hasbrook.  Rufus  C.  Kuy- 
kendall.  R.  Thomas  McGill,  Daniel  P. 
Moriarty,  Members. 
Attest : 

Angeline  Allstatt. 

City  Clerk. 
M.  Mat  Ssat. 

Deputy  City  Clerk. 
And  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis. 
Ind.,  Joins  with  the  common  councU  in  the 
above  and  foregoing  special  resolution. 
John  J.  Bartok, 

Mayor. 


Textiles  and  Two-Price  Cotton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  my  hometown  news- 
paper, the  Index-Journal  on  April  2  is 
excellent  and  timely  in  every  respect. 
This  splendid  editorial  points  out  the 
need    to    eliminate    forever    two-price 
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cotton.  I  commend  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  people  of  the  country: 

Textiles  akd  Two-Pricb  Cotton 

Much  textile  history — past  and  future — Is 
contained  In  this  simple  statement  by  Wil- 
liam K.  Reld  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute: 

"We  have  one-price  cotton,  and  It  must  be 
retained." 

He  had  reference  to  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1964,  whose  Intent  Is  that  "upland  cotton 
produced  In  the  United  States  shall  be  made 
available  for  domestic  use  at  a  price  which 
Is  not  in  excess  of  the  price  at  which  such 
cotton  is  made  available  for  export." 

With  these  words  the  two-price  cotton 
sy.stem  was  ended,  at  least  until  July  31, 
1966.  They  represent  victory  In  a  great 
struggle  going  back  a  decade  or  more  and 
reaching  into  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Now,  as  Mr.  Reid  said,  the  Industry 
seeks  to  retain  the  one-price  system  In  some 
form  that  will  allow  American  textile  plants 
to  buy  American  cotton  at  no  more  than  the 
rest  of  the  world  must  pay  for  It. 

The  complicated  situation  goes  back  to  the 
price  support  programs  begun  In  the  great 
depression  of  the  1930's.  It  began  restricting 
the  textile  Industry  with  congressional  leg- 
islation in  1939  forbidding  American  mills 
from  purchasing  foreign  cotton  except  In 
minute  quantities. 

It  became  acute  In  1956  when  an  export 
subsidy  was  provided  to  keep  artlflclally- 
supported  American  cotton  from  losing  Its 
world  market.  This  subsidy  represented  the 
difference  between  the  American  suppK>rt 
price  and  the  world  market  price.  It  varied 
som.e,  but  was  set  at  8>4  cents  a  pound  In 
1961  and  remained  at  that  level  until  last 
yenr. 

It  was  this  subsidy  which  created  what 
became  known  as  the  two-price  system,  one 
price  for  the  world  market  and  another  price 
8 1/2  cents  a  pound  higher  for  American 
mills.  This  means  that  an  American  textile 
manufacturer  had  to  pay  $42.50  more  for  a 
500-pound  bale  of  American  cotton  than 
his  foreign  competitor  had  to  pay. 

Since  raw  cotton  accounts  for  better  than 
half  the  cost  of  producing  a  yard  of  typical 
cotton  cloth,  the  effect  of  this  Is  obvious. 

The  two-price  system  came  at  a  prarticu- 
larly  bad  time  for  the  American  textile  In- 
dustry. Modern  textile  plants  had  been 
built  by  the  U.S.  Government  following 
World  War  II  to  replace  those  destroyed  by 
our  Arjned  Forces  during  the  war  In  such 
coxmtrics  as  Japan  and  Germany.  These 
new^  plani-s  poured  a  great  flood  of  textiles 
into  the  world  market  as  the  pent-up  need 
created  bj-  the  war  was  becoming  an  over- 
supply.  Add  to  this  the  much  cheaper  labor 
available  to  those  coim.trle6,  and  the  situa- 
tion became  critical  for  the  American  In- 
diistry. 

It  would  take  a  book — and  a  big  one  at 
that — to  recoimt  the  i>aths  the  American 
textile  industry  followed  seeking  relief. 
Some  success, was  won  In  voluntary  quota 
agreements  with  such  countries  as  Japan, 
but  as  one  country's  imports  leveled  off  those 
from  another  area  such  as  Hong  Kong  started 
up. 

The  chief  concern  was  over  the  two-price 
cot'on  system,  however.  There  were  four 
I>ossible  remedies: 

1.  Eliminate  the  prlce-suj»port  program. 

2.  Eliminate  the  export  subsidy. 

3.  Place  an  offsetting  fee  to  equal  the  S'i 
cents  a  pound  of  the  export  subsidy  on  the 
cotton  content  of  textile  goods  imported  into 
this  country. 

4.  Provide  an  equalization  fee  on  cotton 


used  by  the  American  manufacturer,  ena- 
bling him  to  purchase  American  cotton  at 
what,  in  effect,  would  be  the  world  price. 

Method  one  and  two  would  have  meant 
immediate  ruin  to  the  approximately  600,000 
small  and  often  marginal  farmers  among  the 
800,000  American  cotton  producers.  Nobody 
thought  Congress  would  do  either,  and  no 
serious  effort  wtis  made  to  have  this  done. 

A  tremendoiis  effort,  lasting  for  years,  was 
made  to  get  an  Import  fee  on  the  cotton 
content  of  imported  textile  goods. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  the  authority 
to  effect  this  U,  under  section  32  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  presents  evidence  in  support  of 
his  findings  that  cotton  textile  Imports  are 
having  an  adverse  effect  on  Government-cot- 
ton programs.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
findings  must  be  that  the  Goternment  cot- 
ton program  is  adversely  affected,  not  that 
the  textile  industry  is  being  crippled. 

The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  under  Pres- 
idents Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  made  such 
reports  of  findings,  but  in  both  instances  the 
Tariff  Comm.ission  denied  the  request. 

All  administrative  paths  thu»  being  closed, 
there  was  but  one  approach  left — to  seek 
congressional  approval  for  aa  equalization 
payment  to  offset  the  export  fee.  The  Ameri- 
can textile  industry  has  historically  opposed 
such  legislation,  and  it  sought  It  then  only 
as  a  last  recourse  to  eliminate  tbe  intolerable 
two-price  system  as  fundamental  to  the 
cold  realities  of  the  current  situation. 

President  Kennedy,  calling  textile  prob- 
lems "serious  and  deeprooted,"  sought  ad- 
ministrative relief.  That  faULng,  he  sought 
legislation,  commenting,  "Th«  inequity  of 
the  two-price  system  of  cotton  costs  remains 
as  a  unique  burden  upon  the  American  tex- 
tile industry,  for  which  a  solution  must  be 
found  in  the  near  future."  Johnson  con- 
tinued tliat  support. 

Luther  Hodges,  then  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  a  former  textile  executive,  said 
"Our  Government  is  actually  destroying  a 
basic  industry  essential  to  our  economy  and 
national  defense." 

Mountainous  accumulations  of  statistics 
support  this  position. 

Hearings  were  begun  in  19$2  on  a  one- 
price  cotton  bill,  and  it  was  passed  AprU  8, 
1964.  It  provides  certificates  for  cotton  held 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  export  subsidy.  The 
certificates  can  be  issued  anywhere  along  the 
line  of  handling,  except  to  the  producer,  for 
cotton  u-sed  in  this  country. 

The  law  rtins  until  July  31.  1966.  New 
legislation  will  be  necessary  Lf  it  it  so  be  con- 
tinued, but  the  form  it  will  take  has  not  yet 
become  clear.  There  is  .some  support  for  a 
direct  pa\Tnent  to  the  producer,  which  would 
eliminate  subsequent  subsidies  and  pay- 
ments. 

The  textile  industry  has  resented,  and 
rightly  so,  the  Implication  that  it  is  being 
paid  a  subsidy  when  it  buys  American  cot- 
ton at  the  same  price  it  is  sold  to  foreign 
competitors.  The  two-price  cotton  system 
was  not  of  its  making,  but  graw  out  of  the 
cotton  price-stipport  program,  which  grew 
into  the  prohibition  of  ptirchases  of  foreign- 
grown  cotton,  which  grew  into  the  export 
sub.sidy. 

It  wants  neither  to  be  favored  nor  discrim- 
inated against. 

The  long  period  of  uncertainty,  between 
the  proposal  of  legislation  and  its  enact- 
ment was  a  trying  one  for  the  Industry, 
since  no  provision  was  made  for  an  equali- 
zation fee  on  cotton  held  In  the  form  of 
manufactured  goods.  There  c»uld  be  an- 
other such  period  If  legislation  to  continue 
the  one-price  system,  in  whatever  form  it 
takes.  Is  delayed  too  long. 


Vofing  Law  Could   Create   Problems  b 
Apache  County 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr 
Speaker,  anyone  who  does  not  believe 
that  the  Johnson  administration's  pro- 
posed voting  rights  legislation  pose.-^ 
serious  corrolary  problems  should  read 
the  following  article  from  the  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Gazette  of  April  1,  1965. 

The  article  follows: 
VoTixG    Law    Could    Create    Problems    i:. 
Apache  County 

Imagine — 

A  government  wherein  officials  who  si-; 
rates  and  levy  taxes  are  themselves  exempt 
from  taxation. 

Those  who  have  power  to  establish  law^ 
and  regulations  are  immune  to  the  laws. 

A  near-totalitarian  government  in  som;> 
foreign  lands?  Actually,  tmder  certain  con- 
ditions, it  could  be  Apache  County.  Ariz, 
if  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  becomes  a 
law  and  If  its  provisions  are  applied  Xj 
Apache  County. 

U.S.  Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzer.- 
bach  has  said  the  law  will  apply  to  Apache 
County  because:  (1)  Arizona  has  a  "test  or 
device"  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting;  and  (2; 
less  than  50  percent  of  persons  of  voting  at--' 
residing  in  the  county  were  registered  o  . 
November  1,  1964. 

Apache  Covmty  has  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  36.000  and  about  25,000  are  Indians, 
with  the  Navajo  and  Apache  reservations  and 
the  Apache  National  Forest  comprising  aN 
most  75  percent  of  the  total  area  of  th  ^ 
covmty.  Therein  lies  the  cause  for  conco--; 
among  some  Apache  Cotmty  residents. 

County  Attorney  Richard  Greer  explained : 

If  all  Indians  of  voting  age  were  reglsterec-, 
regardless  of  whether  they  could  read  or 
write,  and  if  these  Indians  voted  in  a  blor. 
the  Indians  could  outvote  others  in  t^■:■ 
county  about  2'^  to  1. 

Supervisor  districts  are  located  in  such  :. 
manner  that  the  Indians  could  elect  two  cT 
three  supervisors,  and  thus  control  the  boarLi 
This  majority  could  set  the  tax  rate  at  anv 
figure  desired,  with  the  knowledge  that  th.- 
Indians  live  on  Federal  reservations  ana 
therefore  pay  no  State,  cotmty,  school  or  cif 
taxes.  The  tax,  set  by  the  Indian  majorit, . 
would  then  apply  only  to  non-Indians. 

The  Indians  could  elect  a  Navajo  sherifT 
for  example,  who  wouldn't  have  Jurlsdictioi: 
over  a  single  Navajo;  they  could  elect  .1 
Navajo  lawyer  as  county  attorney,  and  he 
would  have  no  criminal  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Navajos. 

Greer  calls  this  "representation  withoir 
taxation."   He  added: 

"By  voting  in  a  bloc,  the  Indians  coull 
control  Apache  County.  They  could  set  . 
tax  rate  so  high  as  to  ruin  btislnessmen  and 
ranchers,  discourage  business  expansion  aiifi 
actually  drive  population  away  from  th:- 
county." 

A  State  official  agreed  with  Greer,  and  1'. 
told  the  Gazette: 

"This  actually  could  kill  Apache  County  " 

Greer  continued : 

"Let's  consider  what  might  happen  If  Fed- 
eral registrars  come  In  and  register  Indian  = 
left  and  right  without  too  close  a  check  on 
even  basic  requirements. 
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"First,  if  there  is  an  obvious  case  of  vote 
fr.iud  on  the  reservation,  say  someone  voted 
tvice,  I  couldn't  prosecute  the  offender.  The 
s:.ite  of  Arizona  and  Its  courts  have  no  crlm- 
ijial  Jurisdiction  on  the  reservation. 

'Second,  how  could  residence  requirements 
c. or  be  checked?  Even  many  of  the  Navajos 
ii:  the  foiu--corners  area  don't  know  whether 
t:;ey  live  In  Arizona,  Utah,  or  New  Mexico. 
.\!.d  we  couldn't  go  on  the  reservation  to 
c  leck  without  permission  of  tribal  leaders. 

•The  laws  must  be  changed  to  apply  the 
5,  me  measure  of  laws  for  Indians  as  for  non- 
I;.dians. 

"I  know  of  no  one  here  who  is  opposed  to 
X'y.Q  registration  of  Indians,  or  to  Indians 
voting,  but  the  Indians  should  be  qualified 
i:ader  State  law  Just  like  the  residents  of 
;,i  y  other  county." 

ft  Is  estimated  there  are  about  18,000  resi- 
(!  nts  of  voting  age  In  Apache  County,  about 
n  000  Indians  and  5,000  non-Indians.  The 
1  <54  registration  was  4,697  and  it  is  esti- 
r.iated  that  1,800  of  this  total  were  Indians. 
T!ie  1964  presidential  vot«  was  2,042  for 
J  hnson  and   1,849  for  Goldwater. 

Chief  problem  in  registration  has  been  the 
\  ^t  distances  between  vlUages  on  the 
scrawling  Navajo  Reservation,  which  takes 
i;p  almost  all  the  area  north  of  Ufl.  66  in 
Apache  County.  In  places,  Navajos  would 
h  ive  to  travel  80  to  129  miles  in  order  to 
;.-gister. 

Mrs.  Virgie  Heap,  county  recorder,  has  said 
she  has  not  sent  more  deputy  registrars  to 
me  reservation  becatise  of  the  confilct  be- 
t.veen  State  and  Federal  laws.  She  actually 
v.ould  have  no  authority  over  registrars  on 
'  :;e  reservation,  but  would  be  responsible  for 
•:ieir  actions,  it  was  noted. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
the  Federal  Government  could  send  Federal 
roelstraxs  Into  Apache  County  to  register  vot- 
r-s.  The  State's  literacy  test  could  not  be 
roplied,  under  this  Federal  law,  and  there 
vauld  be  no  requirement  other  than  age  and 
residence  for  registration. 


A  Difference  in  Emphasis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  A. 
Penello,  regional  director  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  In  Baltimore,  re- 
c  -ntly  rendered  a  decision  which  graphi- 
cally illustrates  the  use  and  abuse  of 
iropaganda  with  racial  overtones  In  a 
dispute  between  an  employer  and  a  union 
fittempting  to  organize  his  employees. 

Mr.  Penello's  decision  overriding  the 
objections  of  the  employer  was  rendered 
en  September  9.  1964,  and  the  union  was 
certified  as  the  employees'  representative 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
on  January  8,  1965. 

The  following  article  on  the  matter  ap- 
I'eared  In  the  Washington  Afro-Ameri- 
can on  February  16, 1965,  and  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 
From  the  Workbench 
(By  Clarence  Mitchell) 

AFPLATJSE  FOR    MR.    PENELLO 

■\  recent  decision  of  the  National  Labor 
i;>:lations  Board  In  the  latmdry  industry  pre- 
^f-nts  an  Interesting  treatment  of  what  hap- 
lens  in  a  labor  dispute  when  civil  rights 
iiuestions  arise. 


Usually,  civil  rights  problems  arise  because 
employers  try  to  prevent  their  employees 
from  Joining  a  union  by  saying  that  this  will 
lead  to  social  equality.  One  of  the  earliest 
examples  was  a  case  In  which  circulars  were 

distributed  saying,  "If  you  want  an r 

for  a  boss,  vote  lor  the  CIO  Eind  get  him." 

Another  famous  example  was  the  picture 
of  President  James  B.  Carey,  of  the  lUE-CIO, 
dancing  with  a  beautiful  lady.  The  lady 
was  an  African  and  the  dancing  occurred  at 
an  international  affair  in  Europe.  This  pic- 
ture was  given  front-page  publicity  In  Mis- 
sissippi for  the  purpose  of  killing  an  orga- 
nizing drive  that  was  in  progress  at  the  time. 

TTSE    OF    DOG    PHOTO    PROTESTED 

The  laundry  case  involves  tise  of  racial 
matters  by  employees  and  their  supporters. 
The  employer  charged  that  the  imion  seek- 
ing to  organize  the  workers  used  signs  show- 
ing dogs  with  bared  fangs,  placards  showing 
police  brutality,  and  a  fire  hydrant  and  hose 
beside  a  fat,  bald  man  with  a  club  and  money 
bag  couldn't  stop  us  and  neither  can  hoses 
stop  us,  and  neither  can  the  boss. 

The  employer  charged  that  this  was  a  de- 
liberate and  sustained  effort  to  exacerbate 
and  Inflame  racial  emotions,  "thereby  pre- 
venting the  attainment  of  the  high  election 
standards  which  the  (National  Labor  Rela- 
tions! Board  has  for  so  long  demanded." 

The  opinion  of  John  A.  Penello,  regional 
director  of  the  NLRB,  was  the  basis  for  the 
National  Board's  decision.  Mr.  Penello's 
opinion  contained  these  comments: 

"There  Is  a  vital  difference  between  the 
basic  themes  of  these  two  campaigns.  In 
each,  the  idea  that  unions  support  racial 
integration  and  equality  was  hammered 
home,  yet  the  purpose  of  such  emphasis 
w^as  different. 

"LrrERATXTRE   DESIGNED   TO   INFLAME 

"The  campaign  literature  distributed  by 
the  employer  •  •  •  was  designed  solely  to 
inflame  racial  hatred  and  to  engender  a  con- 
flict between  colored  and  white  workers  In 
a  southern  plant. 

"The  employer  attempted  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  latent  prejudices  of  his  white 
workers  by  equating  unionism  with  Inte- 
grated working  conditions,  knowing  that 
such  conditions  would  be  distasteful  to  the 
white  workers. 

"A  picture  of  a  white  union  leader  dancing 
with  a  colored  woman  implied  that  unionism 
would  bring  in  its  wake  social  and  physical 
race  mixing." 

Speaking  of  the  laundry  case,  Mr.  Penello 
jxjinted  out  that  the  basic  theme  of  the  liter- 
ature was  that  colored  persons  had  banded 
together  to  overcome  their  de  facto  inferiority 
In  American  society.  The  action  was  de- 
scribed as: 

"Unionism,  according  to  the  theme  of  the 
campaign.  Is  another  method  of  concerted 
action  which  colored  persons  may  use  to 
better  their  lot  in  society.  Thus,  a  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  racial  propaganda 
designed  to  inflame  racial  hatred  and  set  the 
tone  of  a  \inlon  campaign  as  a  battle  of  one 
race  against  another  and  racial  propaganda 
designed  to  encovirage  racial  pride  and  con- 
certed action." 

CONSCIENCE  HAS  BEEN   STIRRED 

This  case  shows  how  deeply  the  national 
conscience  has  been  stirred  by  efforts  to 
promote  civil  rights.  The  entire  opinion 
T^Tltten  by  Mr.  Penello  shows  a  grasp  of  the 
subtle  differences  between  xislng  racial 
themes  to  promote  discord  and  using  il- 
lustrations of  how  other  oppressed  people 
freed  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  Instilling 
co\irage  and  determination  among  those 
seeking  better  conditions  for  themselves  and 
their  fellows. 

A  few  years  ago  it  Is  entirely  possible  that 
this  case  would  have  been  decided  against 
the  employees.  The  person  making  the  de- 
cision would  have  been  unable  to  see  where 


there  was  any  difference  between  an  em- 
ployer showing  an  interracial  couple  danc- 
ing and  a  labor  union  showing  dogs  attack- 
ing civU  rights  workers. 

Mr.  Penello  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his 
decision,  but  the  advocates  of  civil  rights 
must  remember  that  even  now  there  are  not 
very  many  government  officials  like  him.  It 
may  well  be  that  more  person-to-person  talks 
will  make  It  possible  to  reduce  the  number 
of  themes  used  on  signs. 

It  is  also  important  to  continue  to  stress 
the  fact  that  the  civil  rights  strxiggle  Is  In- 
terracial. No  one  could  suggest  that  a  sign 
showing  colored  and  white  pickets  being  car- 
ried off  to  Jail  together  in  Mississippi  was 
designed  to  inflame  race  hate. 


How  the  Handicapped  Are  Overcoming 
Barriers  to  Employment  in  My  Com- 
munity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  young  constituent  of  mine.  Miss  Mary- 
beth  Meffert,  a  senior  at  Boise  High 
School,  will  be  in  Washington  the  latter 
part  of  this  month  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  President  s  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped.  Miss 
Meffert  won  this  trip  to  Washington  by 
taking  first  place  in  the  Idaho  1965 
Ability  Counts  Contest  with  her  essay 
with  the  above  caption. 

We,  in  Idaho,  are  very  proud  of  Mary- 
beth  and  her  achievement.  We  are  also 
proud  of  the  other  young  people  who 
com.peted  for  the  award  she  has  won. 
There  can  be,  unfortunately,  just  one 
State  wirmer  in  Idaho  in  this  contest: 
but  the  real  winners  are  those  about 
whom  these  young  people  wrote — the 
handicapped.  Through  Marybeth's  and 
other  essays  on  this  topic,  a  wider  un- 
derstanding is  gained  about  the  handi- 
capped and  the  very  real  contribution 
they  can,  and  do,  make  to  our  society. 

It  is  with  great  anticipation  that  I  am 
looking  forward  to  meeting  Marybeth 
when  she  arrives  in  Washington. 

Her  prize -winning  essay  follows: 
How     THE     Handicapped     Are     Overcoming 

Barriers    to    Employment    in    My    Com- 

MTTNITY 

(By  Marybeth  Meffert,  Boise  High  School) 
Not  many  years  ago,  the  handicapped  were 
seldom  seen  working  competitively  with  the 
able  bodied.  They  were  Isolated,  kept  away 
from  social  contacts,  and  rejected  by  society. 
Employers  did  not  know  how  to  measure  the 
potentials  of  a  handicapped  person,  and  un- 
fortunately they  often  drew  their  own  con- 
clusions, based  on  ignorance  and  prejudice — 
negative  ones. 

The  handicapped  themselves  deserve  all 
the  laurels  for  breaking  through  the  barrier 
of  misconceptions  and  the  biased  opinions 
of  the  ignorant.  It  was  not  easy.  It  took 
the  courage  and  determination  of  Individu- 
als who  refused  to  give  up;  who  said,  "I 
will."  when  society  said,  "You  can't."  Often 
through  sheer  wUl  power  alone,  severely  dis- 
abled persons  proved  to  society  that  they 
could  take  their  place  in  the  community  as 
valuable  aiid  self-reUant  citizens. 
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Any  handicapped  person  should  be  able  to 
be  employed  If  he  is  given  the  necessary 
training  and  proper  Job  placement.  Proper 
Job  plEu^ement  is  especially  important  when 
considered  from  the  viewpoint  that  anyone, 
even  an  able-bodied  person,  is  handicapped 
if  he  is  placed  in  a  Job  situation  for  which 
he  is  not  equipped.  A  disabled  person 
should  not  be  considered  handicapped  in  re- 
spect to  his  Job  If  he  Is  capable  of  doing  the 
work. 

Here  in  Idaho,  Live,  Inc.,  has  placed  ap- 
proximately 40  handicapped  persons  per  year 
on  the  competitive  labor  market  since  1949. 
Given  the  chance  that  time,  training,  and 
proper  Job  placement  aflforded.  these  indi- 
viduals have  proved  themselves  to  be  compe- 
tent and  resourceful. 

This  year.  13  blind  students  are  attending 
Idaho  colleges.  Their  textbooks  are  records 
with  the  labels  printed  In  braille.  These 
young  people  have  amazed  their  fellow  stu- 
dents and  the  members  of  the  faculty  with 
their  self-sufficiency.  They  have  also  earned 
the  admiration  of  their  school,  their  com- 
munity, and  their  State.  They  are  young 
men  and  women  who,  in  spite  of  their  handi- 
cap, are  learning  to  take  their  place  in  the 
world  of  tomorrow. 

Handicapped  persons  are  at  more  of  a  dis- 
advantage in  States  such  as  Idaho  than  in 
areas  where  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  manu- 
facturing. Being  made  up  mostly  of  rural 
communities,  Idaho  has  little  industry,  which 
has  often  proved  to  be  a  source  of  employ- 
ment for  the  handicapped.  In  communities 
such  as  ours  an  imaginative  approach  mxist 
often  be  used  to  find  work  for  a  disabled 
person. 

But  there  are  jobs,  and  for  each  of  these 
Jobs  there  is  a  handicapped  person  who  can 
successfully  fill  the  position.  A  blind,  par- 
tially deaf  man  skillfully  handweaves  rugs, 
though  his  eyes  will  never  see  their  beauty. 
A  woman  who  cannot  stand  becaxise  of  an 
orthopedic  hip  ailment  sits,  and  her  fingers 
fashion  lovely  wind  chimes.  A  man  in  a 
wheelchair  sits  in  the  courthouse,  admin- 
istering driver's  license  tests.  A  rodeo  rider 
proves  to  be  tough  competition  in  the  calf- 
roping  event,  despite  his  two  artificial  legs. 
It  was  not  easy  for  these  people,  nor  is  it 
easy  for  the  other  handicapped  like  them 
who  are  striving  for  independence  though 
they  are  disabled.  These  Individuals  are 
living  testimonies  to  the  fact  that  handi- 
capped people  can  lead  useful,  productive 
lives. 

Once  employers  would  not  hire  the  dis- 
abled because  it  disturbed  them  to  have  a 
handicapped  person  aroimd.  Handicapped 
individuals  who  have  proved  their  capabili- 
ties deserve  the  credit  for  changing  em- 
ployers' opinions.  Now  the  nearly  unani- 
mous viewpoint  of  employers  is:  "I  do  not 
object  to  hiring  the  handicapped  if  they  can 
do  the  work." 

Employers  who  give  the  handicapped  a 
chance  to  prove  themselves  are  seldom  sorry. 
Statistics  show  that  the  handicapped  make 
the  most  reliable  employees,  having  less  ab- 
senteeism than  others.' 

Because  of  the  fine  examples  set  by  handi- 
capped workers,  the  barrier  of  employer 
prejudice  is  quickly  melting  away.  In  this 
way  disabled  persons  are  helping  society  to 
overcome  its  handicap — crippling  prejudice 
and  blinding  misconceptions. 

Yet  there  is  more  to  be  done.  Here  in 
Idaho  there  is  a  waiting  list  of  handicapped 
people  who  need  jobs.  The^e  are  inadequate 
funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  State  in  giv- 
ing these  people  the  training  they  need  and 
seeing  that  they  obtain  suitable  jobs.  Prog- 
ress has  been  made,  but  it  is  not  enough. 
Obstacles   have  crumbled  and  fallen  away 
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'  Wishlk,  Samuel  M.,  M.D..  "How  To  Help 
Your  Handicapped  Child,"  Public  Affairs 
Pamphlet  No.  219,  p.  23 


but  there  loom  more  barriers  ahead  tliat  are 
yet  to  be  overcame.  Judging  by  the  past 
record  of  the  handicapped  In  my  community, 
I  feel  sure  they  will  remain  dauntless  and 
undefeated  no  matter  how  formidable  those 
barriers  may  be. 


Fourteen  Lost  in  Transit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF    CALD-QRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5, 1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
trary tx)  reports  of  Washington,  D.C.. 
newspapers.  California  growers  have 
been  and  are  making  extraordinary  ef- 
forts to  recruit  farm  labor^f rom  all  over 
the  country. 

They  recruit  and  advertise  in  almost 
every  State  within  the  continental  lim- 
its. Every  State  employment  agency  has 
been  requested  to  refer  any  available 
worker  to  California.  The  Departments 
,  of  Labor,  Agriculture,  and  others  have 
been  ti-ying  desperately  to  recruit  and 
force  all  governmental  agencies  to  recruit 
to  prove  their  theory  "that  those  big  city 
people,  unemployed  from  lactones  and 
processing  plants,  and  drawing  regular 
generous  unemployment  compensation, 
will  move  to  California  to  work  on  farms 
for  3  or  4  months  each  year  during  har- 
vest seasons." 

The  following  is  an  accurate  account 
of  a  recent  recruiting  effort.  The  ac- 
count is  from  the  Salinas  Califomian 
newspaper,  March  31.  1965.  The  results 
of  this  extraordinary  recruitment  effort 
are  typical. 

By  this  time,  most  of  these  recruits 
have  probably  quit  the  famiwork  and  are 
competing  for  jobs  against  local  domes- 
tic restaurant  workers  and  common  la- 
borers : 

(From  the  Salinas   {Calif. i    Californian, 

Mar.  31,  1965] 

Fourteen  Lost  in   Transit:   Midwest  Farm 

Recruits  on  Job 

Seventy-four  out  of  118  field  workers  re- 
cruited by  Growers  Farm  Labor  Association 
of  Salinas  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  last 
week  are  on  the  Job  in  the  valley's  fields 
today. 

The  men  were  recruited  in  the  St.  Louis. 
Springfield,  and  Joplin  areas  of  Missouri  and 
aroimd  Kansas  City,  Kans.  AU  were  unem- 
ployed when  recruited.  Most  said  that  they 
were,  or  had  been,  farmworkers. 

When  the  three  bxises  bringing  the  men 
West  arrive  1  in  Salinas  over  the  weekend. 
104  men  were  aboard.  Fourteen  had  been 
lost  in  transit.  What  happened  to  the  30 
who  apparer.tly  didn't  go  to  work  after  arriv- 
ing in  town  is  anyone's  guess. 

The  new  farmworkers,  in  groups  ranging 
in  size  from  5  to  15,  are  currently  employed 
by  California  Coastal  Farms.  Jack  T.  Baillie 
Co..  Salinas  Marketing  Cooperative.  Bruce 
Church.  Inc.,  Harden  Farms.,  and  Merrill 
Farms.  Most  of  them  are  thinning  lettuce. 
Some  are  harvesting  asparagus  and  cauli- 
flower or  transplanting  celery.  They  are  re- 
siding in  labor  camps  in  the  Salinas  and 
Gonzales  areas. 

Cost  of  transporting  the  men  to  Salinas 
and  feeding  them  en  route,  accorciing  to 
the  association,  was  $52.60  each.     The  men 


are  expected  to  pay  back  their  fares  in  weekly 
installments. 

Interstate  -fecruitment  is  one  of  the  cri- 
teria set  forth  by  the  Labor  Department  that 
growers  must  meet  in  order  to  remain  eli- 
gible for  the  use  of  foreign  supplemental 
farmworkers  under  Public  Law  414. 

Another  criterion  is  the  payment  of  a 
minimum  wage  of  $1.40  per  hour  effective 
April  1. 

Local  growers  have  not  yet  officially  an- 
nounced whether  they'll  start  paying  $1.40 
Thursday.  And  Labor  Secretary  W.  Willard 
Wirtz,  who  toured  the  valley  last  week,  hasn  t 
announced  what  disposition  he  has  decided 
to  make  of  the  local  request  for  5,100  for- 
eign supplemental  workers  through  April  30 

One  major  lettuce  grower-shipper.  Bud 
Antle,  Inc.,  recently  announced  that  it  i-. 
going  to  use  an  all-domestic  work  force  and 
not  push  for  workers  under  Public  Law  4 14 

Jack  Bias,  executive  vice  president  of  thp 
Grower-Shipper  Vegetable  Association  and 
E.  J.  Raffetto,  president  of  the  California- 
Arizona  Farm  Labor  Association,  are  report- 
edly conferring  with  Labor  Department  of- 
ficials in  Washington,  D.C.,  today  about  the 
minimum  wage  requirement.  Bias  last  week- 
asked  Wirtz  to  delay  imposition  of  the  $1  40 
minimum  wage. 


Racing  to  the  Moon:  If  We  Do  Not  Win, 
Things  May  Be  Rough  for  Us  Here  on 
Earth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TiXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
m  the  wake  of  our  outstanding  success 
with  the  Ranger  and  Gemini  programs 
in  NASA,  it  is  important  to  note  with 
sober  outlook  the  importance  of  our 
space  program  to  our  national  security. 
Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond  has  aptly  de- 
scribed the  seriousness  of  our  space  ef- 
fort in  his  Washington  Post  article  of 
March  28.  1965.  The  essential  points 
which  Mr.  Drummond  makes,  bear  re- 
iteration to  the  American  public  for  our 
race  to  the  moon  is  certainly  not  a  scien- 
tific stunt  but  a  serious  step-by-step  pro- 
gram to  establish  and  maintain  our 
country's  preeminence  and  security  in 
this  new  environment: 
[From    the    Washington    (D.C.)    Post,    Mar 

28,  1965] 
Racing  to   the  Moon:    If   We  Don't  Win 

Things  May  Be  Rough  for  Us  Here  on 

Earth 

(By   Roscoe   Drummond) 
The    race    to    the    moon    continues    and. 

whether    we   relish   It   or   not,    the   United 

States  is  in  it  to  the  end. 

The  outcome  is  not  in  sight,  but  Gemini's 

magnificent,      two-astronaut      performance. 

plus    Ranger's    precise    lunar    photography 

show  that  after  our  tardy  start  we  are  on 

the  way. 

We  are  still  behind  the  Russians,  for  a  bad 
reason;  we  failed  to  grasp  the  worldwide  psy- 
chological impact  of  outer  space  exploration 

We  did  not  even  grasp  it  in  1957  when  the 
great  Soviet  first,  Sputnik  I,  went  into 
orbit.  We  failed  to  realize  that  at  stake  wa.'^ 
the  reputation  of  American  science,  the 
genius  of  American  industry  and  the  capac- 
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ity  of  our  free  Institutions  to  seize  and  re- 
spond to  the  challenge. 

Instead,  too  many  In  high  places  pooh- 
;-<  ohed  It.  One  of  the  most  influential  offi- 
cials remarked  while  miUions  of  people  lis- 
tened to  Sputnik's  signals:  "How  ridiculous. 
Nc'thing  more  than  tossing  a  basketball  into 
t!  e  air." 

Not  that  nothing  was  being  done,  but  for 
tiie  most  part  it  was  business  as  usual,  sci- 
o-ice  as  usual;  nothing  urgent,  nothing  gal- 
■v.iiilc — and  the  Soviets  raced  on.  We  did  not 
P'n  really  moving  until  1961  when  Congress 
made  a  lunar  landing  in  this  decade  a  na- 
t;.>nal  objective. 

We  are  catching  up.  We  may  be  nearer  to 
e  .en  in  the  race  than  we  think.  Our  time- 
t  ble  is  public.  Theirs  Is  secret — though  we 
k.iow  a  good  deal  about  it. 

Our  handicap  has  been  the  tardy  develop- 
ment of  powerful  rockets.  Twice  as  much 
rocket  thrust  lifted  Voshkod  as  put  Gemini 
into  space.  It  will  be  1967  before  the  mighty 
1  .D-raillion-pound  thrust  of  Saturn  will  be 
r>ady  to  put  the  three-man  Apollo  into  orbit. 

But  the  maneuverability  of  Gemini  III 
V.  as  a  first.  It  had  abilities  Its  Soviet  equiva- 
l.-nt  didnt.  It  changed  its  altitude — the 
rr-.ape  and  direction  of  Its  orbit;  essential 
■•  1  achieving  a  rendezvous  in  space. 

Naturally  we  want  to  win  the  race  to  the 
n:oon.  But  that  Is  not  the  end  In  Itself. 
The  essential  thing  Is  to  achieve  preeml- 
1  ence  for  the  United  States  in  the  mastery 
ti  outer  space. 

It  was  preeminence  on  the  seas  which  gave 
Britain  its  ascendancy  for  a  hundred  years. 
I:  was  Allied  preeminence  In  the  air  which 
^I'.ioranteed  victory  In  World  War  II. 

If  we  concede  preeminence  to  the  Rus- 
Fians  on  the  way  to  other  planets,  we  will 
be  conceding  it  to  them  on  this  planet. 

If  we  do,  our  problem  wiU  be  survival  un- 
der the  worst  of  all  conditions  because  mas- 
tery of  outer  space  is  an  essential  condition 
to  preserving  freedom  on  earth. 

Our  goal  is  not  to  deny  the  highways  of 
'liter  space  to  any  other  nation.  It  is  to 
nsake  sure  that  no  nation  can  deny  those 
highways  to  us. 


Internal  Revenue  Seryice  Should  Request 
Authority  To  Waive  Interest  on  Under- 
withholding 
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and  Means  Conmiittee  and  both  Houses 
to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  before 
the  April  15  deadline,  and  I  am  hoping 
that  he  will  choose  to  make  a  request  of 
this  nature  without  delay. 

My  view  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  needlessly  lax  in  failing  to  give 
proper  notice  that  payroll  deductions 
might  not  cover  total  tax  bills  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  change  in  tax  rates  dur- 
ing the  1964  calendar  year.  Since  intro- 
ducing H.R.  4659  I  have  been  informed 
by  a  number  of  employees  right  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  that  they  were  shocked  in 
making  up  their  tax  returns  to  learn 
that  deductions  had  fallen  far  short  and 
that  they  are  now  faced  with  an  in- 
debtedness of  serious  proportions.  If  our 
o^vTi  congressional  staff  members  were 
ignorant  of  what  was  taking  place,  how 
in  the  world  should  we  expect  people 
back  in  our  home  districts  to  be  aware  of 
the  situation? 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  advertise- 
ments by  banking  and  lending  institu- 
tions offering  to  make  money  available — 
at  regular  interest  rates — for  taxpayers 
who  need  to  catch  up  on  their  IRS  bills 
before  April  15.  While  it  may  be  gratify- 
ing to  stockholders  of  these  business 
houses  to  experience  increased  activity  in 
the  loan  depaitments,  there  is  no  justi- 
fiable reason  why  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  allow  Its  own  negligence  to 
create  a  minor  boom  of  this  kind. 

Until  Mr.  Cohen  made  is  announce- 
ment, there  was  a  very  serious  question 
in  regard  to  those  who  are  not  in  posi- 
tion to  negotiate  bank  loans.  His  leni- 
ence has  api>arently  solved  that  problem, 
yet  there  still  remains  the  matter  of 
whether  it  is  in  propriety  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  charge  interest  on  the 
befuddled  taxpayer  who  through  no  fault 
of  his  o\^Ti  uill  be  in  an-ears  with  IRS 
beginning  April  15.  Mr.  Cohen's  ap- 
proach would  seem  to  answer  in  the  neg- 
ative. I  hope  that  he  will  support  this 
inclination  with  a  request  for  a  waiver 
of  interest,  and  I  trust  that  Congress  will 
act  with  all  haste  to  preclude  the  inequ- 
ity that  is  at  present  in  making. 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Commissioner  Sheldon 
.S.  Cohen  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
Statement  promising  sympathetic  con- 
siderationl  for  those  taxpayers  suffering 
!..irdship  in  paying  balances  of  1964  in- 
come taxes  because  of  underwithholding 
last  year.  The  announcement  would 
f^<  cm  to  concur  with  the  concept  of  H.R. 
4559,  which  I  introduced  in  February  to 
permit  taxpayers  owing  balances  because 
of  underwithholding  to  spread  payments 
fiver  the  coming  12  months  without 
renalty. 

Mr.  Cohen  cannot  waive  interest  on 
unpaid  balances,  inasmuch  as  Congress 
alone  has  authority  in  this  matter.  I 
believe,  however,  that  a  request  from 
Mr.   Cohen  would  stimulate  the  Ways 


Retirement  of  Maj.  Gen.  James  L.  Snyder 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  5, 1965 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  31,  1965,  Maj.  Gen.  James  L. 
Snyder,  the  commanding  general  of 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  retu'ed 
from  the  U.S.  Army  after  more  than  32 
years  of  service.  At  a  retirement  cere- 
mony culminating  his  brilliant  career. 
General  Snyder  was  honored  as  more 
than  2,000  troops  from  units  of  the  medi- 
cal center  and  Fort  Sam  Houston  passed 
in  review. 

Bom  at  Medora,  N.  Dak.,  General 
Snyder  was  graduated  from  high  school 


at  Ashton,  Idaho.  He  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  and  received  his 
B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  He  received  his 
medipal  d^ree  at  the  George  Washing- 
ton irnlvei-sity  School  of  Medicine  In 
Washington,  D.C,  in  1933.  and  entered 
the  Army  upon  completion  of  his  intern- 
ship a  year  later. 

While  previously  stationed  at  the  Army 
Medical  Sei-vlce  School,  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  where  most  Army  Medical 
Service  personnel  train  at  some  time  in 
their  careers,  General  Snyder  served  as 
training  officer,  school  secretary,  director 
of  the  department  of  tactics,  techniques, 
and  logistics,  and  assistant  commandant. 
He  assumed  the  position  of  cwnmandant 
of  the  Army  Medical  Service  School  on 
October  1,  1959.  and  in  December  of  1961 
General  Snyder  became  the  ccnnmand- 
Ing  general  of  Brooke  Army  Medical 
Center. 

One  of  the  Army  Medical  Service's 
foremost  authorities  in  field  medicine 
and  training.  General  Snyder,  while  com- 
manding the  medical  center,  directed  a 
vast  and  complex  program  which  covers 
nearly  every  phase  of  medical  education, 
training,  patient  care,  and  research. 

General  Snyder  started  the  first  Army 
Medical  Service  ofi&cer  candidate  school 
in  July  1941,  and  subsequently  assisted 
In  the  rapid  expansion  of  schools  of  the 
technical  services  and  the  officer  can- 
didate school  system  of  the  Army  service 
forces  In  1942. 

While  serving  with  the  1st  U.S.  Army 
in  England  preparing  for  the  Invasion 
of  Europe,  he  set  up  demonstrations  to 
prove  the  value  of  his  theories  on  the 
simultaneous  discharge  of  troops  and  the 
loading  of  casualties  into  landing  vessels. 
He  landed  on  D-day  with  the  1st  Army 
and  supervised  the  establishment  of 
medical  imits  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
wounded  through  the  bitter  fighting  of 
France,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 

General  Snyder  has  taken  part  In  spe- 
cial studies  of  problems  encoimtered  by 
the  Army  Medical  Ser-vice  In  both  arctic 
and  tropical  regions.  While  In  Europe 
from  1956  to  1959,  he  formulated  the 
first  area  medical  service  concept  which 
has  proven  to  be  so  effective  for  the  UJ5. 
Army.  He  has  been  a  leading  prc^wnent 
of  preparedness  for  medical  care  in  a 
disaster.  This  Includes  not  only  disaster 
training  within  the  medical  service,  but 
he  has  also  emphasized  the  urgent  need 
for  this  type  of  training  in  medical 
schools  through  the  medical  education 
for  national  defense  program  and 
through  his  cooperation  with  local  civil 
defense  organizations. 

Among  his  many  decorations  for  valor 
and  distinguished  service  are  the  Legion 
of  Merit,  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  and  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  from  France. 

During  his  outstanding  career.  General 
Snyder  has  compiled  a  record  of  many 
achievements  in  the  field  of  Army  medi- 
cine and  practice,  for  which  we  of  this 
Nation  are  deeply  grateful.  General 
Snyder's  retirement  is  the  Army's  loss, 
but  I  am  proud  to  say  that  it  Is  San 
Antonio's  gain  as  General  and  Mrs. 
Snyder  will  continue  to  reside  there. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1965 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today.  I  stated  publicly  that  I  felt  that 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  should 
review  the  election  machinery  of  labor 
unions.  I  did  this  in  light  of  the  recent 
revelations  by  the  U.S.  Etepartment  of 
Labor  of  election  result  manipulations. 
These  final  results  showed  thaA  Mr.  Paul 
Jennings  had  defeated  James  B.  Carey 
for  the  post  of  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Electrical  Workers.  This 
was  a  complete  reversal  of  the  result 
announced  by  the  trustees  of  that  imion. 
Mr.  Carey  has  just  sent  me  a  copy  of  his 
resignation,  for  which  I  ask  permission 
to  include  in  this  statement. 

Despite  Mr.  Carey's  resignation,  I  still 
am  of  the  belief  that  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  should  review  the  elec- 
tion machinery  of  all  labor  unions. 

The  copy  of  the  resignation  follows: 
Statement  bt  Przsident  James  B.  Cabet  of 

THE  International  Union  of  Elbcteical, 

Radio   and    Machine   Workers    APL-CIO, 

April  6,  1965 

I  have  devoted  my  whole  life  to  organizing 
and  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  workers  of 
the  electrical  manufacturing  industry.  For 
32  years  I  have  given  them  the  full  measiire 
of  my  energies,  my  skills  and  my  devotion. 
Over  these  three  decades  the  economic  secu- 
rity, the  dignity  and  the  happiness  of  the 
men  and  women  of  our  industry  has  tran- 
scended all  else  in  importance.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  satisfaction  that  during  these 
32  years  their  economic,  social  and  political 
progress  has  transformed  the  industry  and 
the  Uves  of  the  workers  whose  toll  has  tvimed 
its  wheels  and  built  its  prosperity. 

Circumstances  of  history  made  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  organize  the  electrical  Indus- 
try not  once  but  twice,  and  also  to  provide 
the  leadership  that  routed  for  once  and  for 
aU  Communist  influence  in  all  mass'  produc- 
tion industries.  I  had  the  incomparable 
privilege  of  being  part  of  that  organizing 
leadership  and  the  leadership  that  insured 
the  futiu-e  of  democratic  unionism  in  the 
United  States. 

In  these  campaigns  and  achievements  I 
was  profoundly  fortunate  in  having  as  my 
associates  many  of  the  truly  outstanding  men 
and  women  of  the  modem  American  labor 
movement,  people  of  heroic  dedication  and 
selflessness.  My  associations  and  friendships 
with  these  leaders  of  democratic  unionism 
vastly  enriched  my  life  and  work  as  I  hope 
I  may  have  contributed  in  some  degree  to 
them  and  to  their  labors  In  trade  unionism. 

What  I  have  given  to  the  industrial  imion 
movement  has  been  amply  repaid  in  the  deep 
satisfaction  I  have  found  in  the  opportunity 
for  service  to  trade  unionism  and  the  men 
and  women  of  our  industry. 

For  the  past  15  years  I  have  been  honored 
with  the  presidency  of  the  International 
Union  of  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  AFL-CIO,  a  labor  organization  that 
we  created  literally  out  of  nothingness  and 
built  into  the  greatest  union  of  electrical 
mianufacturlng  workers  in  the  world.  This 
has  been  an  achievement  that  can  never 
be  minimized  or  sullied,  and  I  shall  always 


derive  the  deepest  satisfaction  from  the  role 
I  was  privileged  to  play  in  founding  and  lead- 
ing the  lUE. 

A  point  has  now  come  in  the  affairs  of  our 
union,  however,  that  requires  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  unity  and  a  new  internal 
solidarity  to  insure  the  lUE's  continued  prog- 
ress. We  have  witnesses  with  sorrow  the 
growth  of  Internal  dissentloa  and  disagree- 
ment that  threaten  the  lUE's  future.  At  all 
costs  the  International  Union's  splendid 
promise  must  not  be  Jeopardieed. 

The  lUE  as  an  instrument  of  service  for 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  w^omen  in  our  indus- 
try must  not  be  injured  or  diminished. 

I  have  often  declared  to  our  international 
executive  board  and  to  other  bodies  of  the 
lUE  that  I  would  not  hold  any  office  which 
I  did  not  hold  by  the  clear-cut  will  of  the 
men  and  women  I  serve. 

Because  of  this  and  because  of  the  Interim 
report  on  the  rUEs  presidential  referendum 
released  yesterday  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  I  have  come  to  the  painful  conclusion 
that  I  can  best  serve  our  beloved  union's 
futxire,  its  unity,  and  solidarity,  and  its  ca- 
pacity for  advancing  the  interests  of  all 
electrical  workers  by  resigning  from  my  posi- 
tion as  president  of  the  lUE.  The  Interests 
of  the  International  Union  and  its  future 
are  far  greater  than  any  individual  or  group 
of  individuals. 

I  was  completely  surprised  by  the  results 
of  the  recount,  which  I  had  no  reason  to 
expect. 

Tlae  interim  report  states  that  the  in- 
vestigation is  not  complete  and  that  it  will 
be  continued.  Numerous  questions  have  not 
been  answered  or  resolved.  In  view  of 
this  I  believe  I  would  be  fully  Justified  in  re- 
maining in  office  and  await  a  final  resolution 
of  these  questions.  However,  I  believe  that  I 
can  best  serve  the  unity,  future  growth,  and 
effectiveness  of  the  international  union  by 
offering  my  resignation  to  a  meeting  of  the 
international  executive  board  which  will  con- 
vene here  tomorrow. 

I  will  want,  of  course,  always  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  the  men  and  women  of  our  industry 
and  to  the  democratic  labor  movement  which 
has  been  and  which  will  continue  to  be  so 
encompassing  a  part  of  my  llffe. 

My  most  fervent  hope  Is  that  the  execu- 
tive board  will  provide  the  far-seeing  leader- 
ship that  will  Insure  the  rUB's  continuing 
independence,  autonomy,  integrity,  and  In- 
ternal democracy.  My  heart  and  my  soul  will 
be  constantly  with  these  leaders  and  mem- 
bers of  the  rUE  as  they  move  unitedly  into 
the  future,  always  working  for  the  men  and 
women  of  our  Industry  and  always  looking 
forward. 


VoHng  Rights  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
introduction  of  a  voting  rights  bill  that, 
if  enacted,  will  reflect  sound  progress, 
based  upon  uniform  principles  of  law, 
in  an  area  of  paramount  importance. 

As  I  sat  in  this  Chamber  and  listened 
to  our  President  speak  on  this  subject 
just  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  sensed  that  the 
Chief  Executive  was  echoing  the  senti- 
ments previously  expressed  by  so  many 
of  us  who  had  already  registered  strong 
support  for  legislative  action  to  insure 


that  the  basic  rights  guaranteed  the  cit- 
izens of  this  Nation  by  our  Constitution 
were  not  denied.  When  we  passed  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  we  were  hopeful  that  we 
had  devised  an  effective  means  to  com- 
bat the  discrimination  problem.  But,  as 
subsequent  events  have  proved,  that 
measure  was  not  enough;  somethina 
more  is  needed. 

Following  the  Presidents  recent  ad- 
dress to  the  joint  session  of  the  Congress, 
a  reporter  stopped  me  in  the  corridor  to 
inquire  as  to  my  reaction  to  the  message 
My  immediate  response  was  that  "I  hope 
Congress  will  be  prompt  and  decisive  in 
its  action."  Further,  I  said  that  I  would 
be  awaiting  the  administration's  pro- 
posed legislation,  hoping  that  it  would 
effectively  deal  with  the  problem  which 
now  had  reached  a  crisis  stage. 

The  administration's  bill  was  filed  and 
I.  along  with  many  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  was  disappointed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  one  of  those  in- 
dividuals who  say  we  must  clear  up  this 
Southern  problem.  I  believe  that  we 
must  take  action  to  eliminate  the  Amer- 
ican problem  of  voting  discrimination 
wherever  it  is  practiced.  Yes,  it  is  a  na- 
tional problem  and  the  action  Congress 
takes  should  apply  throughout  the  50 
States. 

The  administration's  bill  was  drafted 
during  a  period  of  great  tension  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  at  a  time  when 
emotions  were  high.  At  first  glance,  a 
number  of  people  hailed  the  measure. 
I  was  not  in  that  group.  I  applauded  it.s 
stated  objectives,  but  not  its  suggested 
methods.  I  could  see  that  the  proposal 
was  deficient  in  several  respects. 

Since  that  time,  we,  on  the  minority 
side,  have  been  working  strenuously  to 
develop  a  plan  to  correct  the  deficiencies 
in  the  administration's  bill.  What  has 
emerged  is  being  labeled  as  a  construc- 
tive Republican  alternative,  but  let  me 
strongly  emphasize  that  I  am  not  seeking 
to  affix  a  party  label  to  the  measure  that 
Is  finally  enacted  into  law.  We  are  after 
headway,  not  headlines. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  cite  a  few 
specifics  from  the  bill  which  I  have  in- 
troduced. 

A  Federal  examiner  is  appointed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  when  the  At- 
torney General  receives  25  or  more  com- 
plaints from  residents  of  a  county  al- 
leging denial  of  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color.  The  examiner 
immediately  determines  whether  these 
persons  are  qualified  to  vote.  Challenges 
by  the  State  may  be  made  to  a  Federal 
hearing  officer,  appointed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  within  10  days,  and 
the  hearing  officer  must  render  his  deci- 
sion 7  days  thereafter. 

Determination  by  the  hearing  officer 
that  25  or  more  persons  are  denied  suf- 
frage because  of  race  or  color  establishes 
a  pattern  or  practice  of  discrimination 
Immediately  thereafter,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  shall  appoint  such  addi- 
tional Federal  examiners  and  hearins 
officers  as  necessary  to  register  all  other 
persons  within  the  country  who  may  be 
subject  to  discrimination. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  appeal  of  the 
hearing  officer's  decision  to  the  local  Fed- 
eral Court  of  Appeals  if  made  within  15 
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days.  All  persons  foimd  qualified  to  vote 
by  the  examiners  shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 
Those  who  are  challenged  shall  vote  pro- 
visionally until  the  appeal  Is  decided  by 
the  hearing  officer  and  the  cotirt.  Pro- 
visional voting  will  encourage  a  prompt 
determination  of  the  appeal.  The  ad- 
ministration's bill  provides  exactly  the 
same  appeal  procedure,  except  that  there 
is  no  authority  for  provisional  voting. 

The  bill  provides  that  examiners  shall 
disregard  literacy  test  requirements  for 
persons  who  possess  a  sixth  grade  educa- 
tion. But,  Federal  examiners  under  this 
bill  will  apply  to  all  other  persons  a 
State's  literacy  test,  provided  It  is  fair 
and  nondiscriminatory.  The  administra- 
tion's bill  requires  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  literacy  tests  in  a  few  States 
or  their  subdvisions,  caught  in  its  net,  no 
matter  how  reasonable  the  tests  or  how 
fairly  applied.  At  the  same  time,  the 
administration's  bill  permits  other  States 
to  enact  literacy  tests  in  the  future. 

The  bill  deals  with  the  problem  of 
physical  and  economic  coercion  and  in- 
timidation. It  permits  registrants  in  a 
county  in  which  a  pattern  of  discrimi- 
nation has  been  established  to  bs^iass 
local  registrars,  if  they  have  reason  to 
believe  that  they  will  be  subjected  to 
coercion  and  intimidation.  In  addition, 
our  bill  provides  for  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  against  those  officials  who  en- 
gage in  such  coercion  and  intimidation. 
The  administration's  bill  contains  simi- 
lar provisions  except  that  the  Attorney 
General  must  take  affirmative  action  to 
waive  the  requirement  that  a  person  first 
appear  before  a  local  registrar. 

The  bill  does  not  overturn  constitu- 
tional principles  by  requiring  States  to 
establish  their  innocence.  The  adminis- 
tration's bm  does  do  this  by  presuming 
a  State  or  a  political  subdivision,  covered 
by  the  bill,  guilty  of  discrimination  until 
It  receives  from  a  Federal  court  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  declaratory  judg- 
ment that  it  has  not  violated  the  15th 
amendment  In  even  one  Instance  in  the 
past  10  years. 

The  bill  does  not  invalidate  laws  or 
ordinances  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  contravention  of  established 
constitutional  principles.    The  adminis- 
tration's bill  would  require  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions,  covered  by 
the  bill,  to  come  to  a  Federal  court  for 
validation  of  their  future  laws  and  ordi- 
nances relating  to  voting  requirements. 
Such  is  required  by  the  administration's 
bill  even  though  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  the  State  or  local  community  have 
never  been  found  to  be  discriminatory. 
In  summary,  I  believe  that  the  bill 
faces  up  squarely  to  the  problem  and 
offers  a  sensible  approach  to  a  prompt 
.solution. 

Resolution  on  Farm  Labor 


this  House  earlier  this  afternoon,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  copy  of  a  resolution  which  was 
imanimously  adopted  by  tiie  18th  Annual 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  Con- 
vention on  April  4. 

It  points  up  quite  vividly  the  plight  of 
otu:  domestic  farmwokers,  particularly 
those  engaged  in  migratory  labor,  and 
certainly  strengthens  our  arguments 
against  the  restoration  of  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  importation  program,  which 
the  Congress  terminated  as  of  December 
31.  1964. 

The  resolution  is  a  follows: 


RBsoLtrnoN  ON  Farm  Laboe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.     Mr.  Speaker,  in 
line  with  the  discussion  we  held  here  in 


The  Nation's  1.5  million  farmworkers  are 
the  most  poverty  stricken,  the  most  exploited 
and  the  most  depressed  work  groups  in  the 
United  States.  They  earn  an  average  of 
less  than  $1,000  a  year.  They  are  employed 
for  an  average  of  only  140  days  in  the 
entire  year.  And  they  are  specifically  ex- 
empted from  virtually  all  of  the  social  legis- 
lation which  has  long  protected  most  other 
Americans,  Including  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  unemployment  compensation, 
workmen's  compensation,  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

In    addition,    farmworkers   are   the    only 
American  work  group  which  has  been  forced 
to  compete  with  foreign  workers  for  Jobs  In 
this     ooiintry.    Until     this     year,     several 
hundred    thousand   docile   and    semicaptive 
laborers    were    imported    annuaUy    mainly 
from  Mexico  and  the  British  West  Indies  for 
temporary   work   In   the  United   States  on 
corporate  farms.     The  Importation  of  this 
cheap  labor  force  natxirally  depressed  the 
wages  and  limited  the  Job  opportunities  of 
competing  American   farmworkers.     It  was 
a  major  reason  for  their  abysmea  poverty. 
After  a  long  and  bitter  fight,  liberal  oi^a- 
nizations,    including    ADA,    church    groups, 
labor  unions,  and  civic  organizations  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  Congress  to  end  the  foreign 
farm  labor  importation  programs.     The  pro- 
grams officially  terminated  on  December  31, 
1964. 

Unreconciled  to  its  loss  of  a  virtually  im- 
llmited  reservoir  of  cheap  labor,  agri-busi- 
ness has  launched  a  massive  lobbying  and 
publicity  campaign  to  restore  the  importa- 
tion programs.  The  growers  and  their  aUies 
charge  that  American  workers  "are  not  avail- 
able," that  they  are  "too  lazy  to  work"  and 
that  they  will  not  "perform  stoop  labor." 
such  as  picking  oranges.  These  great  pro- 
ponents of  free  enterprise  demand  that  the 
Federal  Government  "assure"  them  a  sufla- 
cient  labor  force.  At  the  same  time,  they 
denounce  the  "Government  Interference  in 
business"  posed  by  the  adverse  effect  regu- 
lations which  seek  to  protect  U.S.  workers. 

The  growers  and  their  allies  are  currently 
villifying  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  W.  Willard 
Wirtz,  for  his  refusal  to  violate  the  intent  of 
Congress.  The  Secretary  has  courageously 
withstood  the  tremendous  pressure  cam- 
paign. He  has  demonstrated  that  UJS.  farm- 
workers are  available  and  can  be  recruited 
for  work  in  agriculture  if  atufficient  wages 
and  20th  century  working  conditioHs  are 
provided. 

ADA  commends  the  Secretary  highly  for 
his  courageous  stand.  We  continue  to  op- 
pose any  foreign  farm  labor  Importation 
whatsoever.  We  regard  the  importations  as 
nothing  less  than  a  means  of  imdercutting 
the  meager  wages  and  w(»king  conditions  of 
the  poorest  of  America's  poor. 

In  addition,  we  believe  the  exemption  of 
farmworkers  from  this  Nation's  social  legis- 
lation is  an  injustice  which  should  be  quick- 
ly remedied.  These  workers  were  left  on  the 
outside  during  the  enactment  of  the  New 
Deal  legislation  only  because  the  then-pow- 
erful farm  bloc  had  to  be  placated.  No  eco- 
nomic or  other  Justification  existed  then  01 
today  for  the  exemption  of  men.  women,  and 


children   who   need   the  protection   of  this 
legislation  the  most. 

ADA  therefore  strongly  urges: 

(1)  Pull  coverage  of  farmworkers  under 
the  TwiniTniim  wage,  maximiim  hours,  and 
child  laixa  provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

(2)  Full  protection  of  the  farmworkers' 
right  to  organize  Into  xmlons  through  cover- 
age under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

(3)  Pull  coverage  of  farmworkers  \mder 
the  unemployment  compensation  and  work- 
men's compensatlcHi  laws. 

(4)  Increased  coverage  for  farmworkers 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

ADA  also  believes  that  the  misery  to  which 
farmworkers  have  so  long  been  subjected 
because  of  their  being  singled  out  for  ex- 
emption from  legal  protection  and  for  ex- 
ploitation has  resulted  in  problems  which 
re<iuire  special  solutions.  We  therefore  urge 
that  special  efforts  be  made — and  If  neces- 
sary, additional  legislation  be  enacted — ^to 
meet  the  education,  health,  housing,  and 
other  welfare  jMoblems  of  agric\Uttu«l 
laborers,  particularly  the  migrant  workers. 
Also,  we  strongly  \u^  that  Congress  enact 
legislation  which  will  iK-ovlde  a  permanent 
recruitment  program  to  bring  farmworkers 
to  areas  of  labor  ■^eed  at  the  time  of  need. 
This  program  must  Include  necessary  safe- 
guards for  farmworkers,  especiaj^  concern- 
ing wages  said  working  conditions. 

The  deprivation  of  America's  farmworkers 
is  so  huge  that  it  poses  one  of  the  largest 
single  challenges  to  the  Great  Society. 
What  this  Nation  does  to  erase  the  harvest  of 
shame  among  agricultural  laborers  will  be 
one  of  the  most  Important  tests  of  the 
seriousness  and  the  effectiveness  of  Its  war 
against  poverty. 


HoQse  Un-American  Activitiet  Comnuttee 
Should  Inyestigate  the  Kn  Klnx  Klan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Aprii  6.  1965 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  our  colleagues  and  other  readers  of 
the  Record  may  be  interested  in  a  WTOP 
radio  and  television  editorial  presented 
late  last  week. 

While  I  do  not  endorse  this  statement 
In  Its  entirety,  it  Is  a  good  exposition  of  a 
reasonable  viewpoint  and  does  raise  ques- 
tions which  I  believe  are  of  concern  to 
many  Members  of  this  House: 
[This  edltco-lal  was  broadcast  on  &£arch  31 
and  April  1,  1965,  over  WTOP  radio  and 
television] 

WTOP  EDrroRiAL 
There  are  those  who  want  a  congressional 
agency  other  than  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  to  conduct  the  Inquiry 
Into  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  And  It  Is  true  that. 
Un-American  Activities'  InvestlgationB  of  the 
past  were  too  often  marred  by  sensationalism 
to  give  that  particular  group  an  Impressive 
reputation. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  has  an  un- 
doubted claim  on  the  subject  of  Klan  activi- 
ties. Because  that  Is  so.  the  HUAC  has  to 
be  given  a  chance  to  prove  what  tt  can  do 
In  the  present  clrcvunstances.  And  we,  for 
one,  are  willing  to  see  the  committee  given 
that  chance. 

Already,  however,  plans  for  the  Investiga- 
tion are  raising  some  difficult  problems.  Ac- 
cording to  Chairman  Edwin  Wiu-is,  the  com- 
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mlttee's  scrutiny  will  Involve  not  only  the 
Klan  but  such  other  organizations  as  the 
Black  Muslims,  the  Mlnutemen.  and  the 
American  Nazi  Party. 

We  recall  that  when  Congressman  Welt- 
NER,  of  Georgia,  first  proposed  a  probe  at  the 
Klan  early  In  February,  he  was  careful  to 
say  that  the  congressional  Interest  should 
be  In  overt  activities,  not  what  some  organi- 
zation may  represent  in  the  way  of  ideas  or 
ideology.  What  a  man  thinks — Indlvidusilly 
or  collectively — In  his  own  biisiness.  It  is 
only  when  he  begins  to  act  on  the  basis  of 
his  beliefs  that  Congress  has  a  legitimate 
Interest. 

So  in  the  probe  of  the  Ku  Klwa  Klan,  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  must  re- 
strict itself  to  what  the  organization  does, 
not  what  It  stands  for.  The  same  holds  true 
for  all  other  groups  which  may  be  Included 
in  the  investigative  effort.  The  question  here 
is  not  how  repulsive  some  points  of  view 
may  be.  It  is  the  need,  as  Congressman 
Weltnek  emphasized,  to  make  a  distinction 
between  thought  and  deed — which,  in  the 
case  of  the  committee,  is  a  very  delicate  but 
very  necessary  process. 

This  was  a  WTOP  editorial.  Jack  Jurey 
speaking  for  WTOP. 
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Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Richard  L. 
Roudebath,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Sixth  Indiana  District,  Before  the 
Indiana  Council  of  Teachers  of  English, 
Saturday,  April  3,  196S,  at  Marian 
College,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  very 
able  colleagrue  from  Indiana,  Congress- 
man Richard  L.  Roudebush,  has  led  a 
long  and  active  fight  for  the  past  4  years 
In  effort  to  obtain  a  commemorative 
postage  stamp  for  the  late  Ernie  Pyle. 
famed  Hoosier  war  correspondent  during 
World  War  n. 

Congressman  Roudebush  has  won  wide 
backing  and  support  for  his  campaign 
In  behalf  of  an  Emle  Pyle  stamp. 

This  applause  for  Congressman  Roude- 
btjsh's  efforts  comes  from  a  wide  spec- 
tnun  of  American  life,  including  millions 
of  World  War  II  veterans  who  recall 
Ernie's  fine  reporting. 

Congressn^an  Roudebush  was  recently 
invited  by  the  Indiana  Council  of  Teach- 
ers of  English  to  present  an  address  on 
the  life  and  works  of  Ernie  Pyle,  a  native 
of  the  congressional  district  which  Con- 
gressman Roudebush  represents  In  the 
89th  Congress. 

His    remarks    concerning    this    great 
Hoosier  are  worthy  of  tne  attention  of 
this  entire  body,  and  I  include  them  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 
Remarks    bt    thz    Honorable    Richarc    L. 
Roudebush,    U.S.    House    op    Representa- 
tives. Sixth  Indiana  District,  Before  the 
Indiana  Council  op  Teachers  of  English, 
Saturdat.  April  3.   1965,   at  BIarian   Col- 
lege, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

It  Is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  be  here  today. 
And,  I  wish  to  thank  your  president.  Dr. 
James  Mason,  for  his  kind  invitation  to  speak 


before   the  spring   meeting   of    the   Indiana 
Coimcll  of  Teachers  of  English. 

It  was  requested  that  I  direct  my  remarks 
today  to  the  life  and  work  of  Emle  Pyle,  the 
famed  Hoosier  war  correspondent  who  was 
killed  during  the  closing  days  of  World 
War  II. 

For  nearly  4  years  now,  we  have  been 
seeking  approval  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment for  the  Issuance  of  an  Ernie  Pyle  com- 
memorative stamp. 

Ideally,  the  stamp  should  have  been  issued 
this  month  to  coincide  with  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  Ernie's  tragic  death  on  the  tiny 
Pacific  atoll  of  le  Shima,  located  west  of 
Okinawa. 

In  our  campaign  to  obtain  »  commemora- 
tive stamp  in  honor  of  Ernie  Pyle,  we  have 
contacted  literally  hundreds  oC  civic  groups, 
veterans  organizations,  £ind  other  interested 
persons  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  support  we  have  received  has  been 
encouraging. 

More  than  100  Members  of  Congress  have 
written  letters  lending  their  support. 

We  have  also  gained  the  support  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  which  endorsed  the 
stamp  by  formal  resolution  during  their  na- 
tional convention  last  year  in  Cleveland. 

Support  from  the  joxirnalistic  field  has  also 
been  most  gratifying. 

United  Features  Syndicate  endorsed  the 
stamp  proposal  with  this  comment:  "Dur- 
ing World  War  II  It  was  ovir  privilege  to 
syndicate  Ernie's  column  which  was  read 
religiously  by  families  and  fHends  of  our 
fighting  men  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific. 
His  ability  to  offer  them  a  soildier's  Insight 
into  the  war,  and  the  warmth  with  which  he 
wrote  of  the  ordinary  foot  soldier,  endeared 
him  to  the  Nation.  Ernie  was  &  Journalist 
in  the  very  best  tradition,  setting  a  high 
standard  that  repofters  strive  to  emulate 
today." 

The  Wyoming  Press  AssoclLitJon,  the  Geor- 
gia Press  Association — representing  225  news- 
papers— the  Kansas  Press  Association,  the 
New  York  Press  Association,  and  the  Mary- 
land-Delaware press  associations  have  aU 
supported  our  efforts. 

Mention  should  also  be  m;vcle  of  supp>ort 
from  the  American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism,  the  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes, 
the  New  York  associated  dailiea,  and  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers. 

Our  campaign  has  also  beea  endorsed  by 
perhaps  the  most  exclusive  club  in  the  United 
States — the  Medal  of  Honor  Society. 

Chartered  by  Congress  in  1958,  the  Medal 
of  Honor  Society  limits  its  memt)ership  to 
persons  who  have  received  thia  Nation's 
highest  military  award — the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor. 

In  a  letter  to  Postmaster  Grounouskl,  the 
society  declared,  "Ernie  Pyle  not  only  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  wTitlag  brilliantly 
about  the  brave  and  noble  deeds  of  our  fight- 
ing lorces  overseas  but  added  new  stature  to 
his  profession  by  combining  Ills  \mique  and 
warm  personal  talents  with  responsible  and 
objective  reporting.  In  this  manner  his 
work  contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
morale  of  our  troops  as  well  as  the  men  and 
women  on  the  homefroiit." 

In  addition,  we  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion (H.R.  1723)  which  provides  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  Ernie  Pyle  stamp. 
As  of  today,  the  Post  Office  Stamp  Advisory 
Committee,  has  not  acted  favorably  on  this 
4-year  effort  in  support  of  an  Ernie  Pyle 
stamp. 

They  are  scheduled  to  meet  two  more 
times  this  year,  and  I  have  been  told  that 
the  Ernie  Pyle  stamp  could  be  on  either 
agenda. 

Thus  far,  I  have  been  most  restrained  in 
my  criticism  of  the  delay  in  acceptance  of 
this  stamp,  which  incidentally,  would  be  the 
first  time  a  working  newspaperman  has  been 
so  honored. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  I  have  not 
been  exactly  elated  with  the  many  times 
that  Ernie  Pyle  has  been  overlooked. 


Last  winter  it  was  discouraging,  to  say  the 
least,  when  the  Post  Office  Department  an- 
nounced it  was  honoring  an  Italian  poet 
born  700  years  ago,  and  a  foreign  politlcsU 
document  signed  750  years  ago. 

And,  I'm  sure  you  have  all  seen  the  dif- 
ferent bU-ds  and  animals  that  adorn  some  of 
our  new  commemorative  stamps. 

I  am  an  admirer  of  wildfowl,  but  I  do 
believe  a  valid  case  has  been  made  for  the 
Issuance  of  an  Emle  Pyle  commemorative 
stamp. 

Like  millions  of  Americans  who  went  over- 
seas In  World  War  II,  my  interest  in  Ernie 
Pyle  stems  back  to  that  period. 

The  life  and  work  of  this  newspaperman 
had  an  enormous  Impact  on  millions  of 
Americans. 

No  other  Journalist  ever  evoked  such  mass 
affection  as  was  accorded  him  during  his 
tenure  as  a  national  figxire. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  reason  for  this. 

He  bridged  a  gap  In  the  knowledge  of 
the  Great  War  and  of  the  men  who  werv 
waging  it — a  gap  which  was  not  appreciated 
until  his  reporting  began  to  span  It. 

Many  other  war  Journalists  were  as  enter- 
prising, as  brave,  as  Impeccably  acctirate  in 
their  war  dispatches  as  Ernie  Pyle. 

No  other  correspondents,  however,  told  the 
story  of  the  soldier  with  such  Insight  and 
such  moving  sympathy. 

And  his  personality  so  permeated  his  col- 
umn, as  it  had  done  In  peacetime  with  a 
smaller  audience,  that  readers  came  to  think 
of  him  not  as  a  stranger,  but  as  thei^ 
friend — their  friend  Emle. 

As  a  GI,  in  Africa  and  Italy,  I  knew  Ernie 
Pyle  by  reputation  as  a  friend  and  a  tru" 
chronicler  of  the  war. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  for  the  Sixtl. 
Indiana  District,  I  now  represent  the  area 
where  Ernie  was  born  and  raised  In  western 
Indiana. 

Many  of  his  friends  and  relatives  stll! 
reside  there,  and  these  folks  have  been  most 
helpful  In  our  campaign  to  obtain  a  com- 
memorative stamp. 

Petitions  requesting  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment Issue  a  commemorative  stamp,  have 
been  circulated  In  the  smaU  town  of  Dana. 
Ind.,  where  Emle  was  born  on  August  G 
1900. 

"I  wasn't  born  In  a  log  cabin."  he  wrote  in 
one  of  his  columns,  "but  I  did  start  drivin 
a  team  in  the  fields  when  I  was  9  years  old 
if  that  helps  any." 

Ernie's  boyhood  was  not  unlike  that  of 
thousands  of  Indiana  farm  ooys,  except  that 
he  was  an  only  child  and  was  left  to  himself 
a  good  deal. 

There  was  no  plumbing  In  the  home  where 
Ernie  Pyle  spent  his  boyhood.  There  was  a 
backhouse,  and  Emle  took  his  baths  In  a 
wash  tub  near  the  woodstove  In  the  kitchen. 
When  Emle  was  a  child  the  lack  of  such 
things  was  not  considered  a  deprivation  bv 
respectable  Indiana  farmers. 

Ernie  was  educated  at  Indiana  University 
where  he  majored  In  Journalism. 

He  never  graduated.  After  attending  for 
3^2  years,  he  left  in  his  senior  year  after  hi.s 
girl  friend  decided  In  favor  of  another  man. 
He  was  an  excellent  student  at  Indiana, 
became  editor  of  the  Dally  Student  and 
worked  on  the  yearbook. 

After  leaving  school,  his  first  Job  was  as  a 
reporter  on  the  La  Porte  Herald. 

This  was  Just  a  brief  steppingstone  for 
newspaper  Jobs  In  Washington,  D.C..  and 
New  York. 

While  working  on  the  Washington  Daily 
News  he  met  Geraldine  Siebolds.  of  Minne- 
sota, a  Government  worker  in  Washington, 
and  they  were  married  In  1926. 

Fed  up  temporarily  with  the  newspaper 
business,  he  drew  out  his  savings  and  bought 
a  model  T  roadster. 

Ernie  and  his  wife  took  a  long  trip,  driving 
leisurely  around  the  United  States. 

It  was  on  this  trip  that  he  originated  his 
"traveling"  column. 


From  1935,  until  the  war  broke  out,  Ernie 
and  his  wife  traveled  around  the  country, 
writing  stories  on  every  conceivable  subject, 
and  winning  quite  a  reading  public. 

Ernie  once  estimated  that  they  stayed  In 
more  than  800  hotels,  crossed  the  Continent 
exactly  24  times,  flew  in  66  different  air- 
planes, rode  on  29  different  boats,  walked 
200  miles,  gone  through  5  sets  of  tires,  and 
put  out  about  $2,500  In  tips. 

His  war  reporting  carried  the  same  kind 
cf  homey  and  simple  quality  that  made  his 
iravel   column  so  popular. 

Whether  writing  about  a  terrifying  air 
raid  In  London,  the  Normandy  Invasion,  or 
a  group  of  soldiers  talking  about  home,  Ernie 
captured  the  image  of  the  situation  that 
pave  his  millions  of  readers  back  home  In 
tlie  United  States  a  true  picture  of  the  war. 

His  reports  earned  him  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  1943. 

His  two  books,  "Here  Is  Your  War,"  pub- 
lished In  1943,  and  "Brave  Men,"  In  1944, 
were  both  best  seUers,  and  earned  a  fortune. 

Admired  by  the  public,  GIs  and  officers 
alike,  Emle  left  the  European  theater  be- 
fore V-E  Day  to  cover  the  war  In  the  Pacific. 

President  Roosevelt  had  been  dead  only 
5  days  when  Ernie  went  ashore  on  the  tiny 
Pacific  atoll  of  le  Shima,  on  AprU  17,  1945. 

Five  miles  square,  the  tiny  island  was, 
nevertheless,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  bitterest 
engagements  in  the  Pacific. 

Three  Japanese  airstrips  were  at  stake, 
and  the  77th  Infantry  Division's  officials  his- 
tory of  the  battle  records  that  not  one  Jap- 
anese soldier  surrendered  and  did  not  stop 
kUUng  until  killed. 

On  April  18,  Emle  rode  toward  the  front 
line  with  a  Jeepload  of  troops  looking  for  a 
new  location  for  a  command  post. 

A  machlnegunner  opened  fire  from  about 
one-third  of  a  mile  away,  and  Emle  was 
struck  in  the  temple.     He  died  Instantly. 

He  was  burled  on  the  island,  and  the  body 
was  later  transferred  to  Hawaii  where  It  re- 
mains today,  at  the  National  Memorial  Ceme- 
tery of  the  Pacific  In  Punchbowl  Crater. 

The  entire  Nation  was  saddened  by  the 
news  of  Ernie's  death,  and  he  received  many 
posthumous  honors. 

It  has  been  20  years  this  month  since 
his  death,  and  he  is  still  remembered  by  the 
men  who  fought  in  World  War  II,  and  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  followed  the  war 
through  his  colvunns. 

Today,  as  you  may  know,  the  Journalism 
building  at  Indiana  University  Is  named  In 
honor  of  Emle  Pyle. 

I  think  It  would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  this 
great  Hoosier  to  be  honored  by  the  Issuance 
of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp,  and  I 
pledge  to  continue  my  efforts  to  do  so. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  and  God  bless 
you. 


Poor  "Junior* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OP   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  ask  to  in- 
sert in  today's  Record  an  editorial  by  Al 
Mcintosh,  editor  of  the  Rock  County 
Star-Herald,  Luverne,  Minn.  As  usual, 
Al  provides  us  with  a  telling  analysis  of 
one  of  the  major  problems  of  our  times, 
the  decline  in  personal  responsibility  and 
integrity. 

The  editorial  follows: 


Poor  "Junior" — He  Thought  Everybody  Was 
ON  THE  "Make" 

One  day  when  "Jtmlor"  was  14  he  noticed 
his  father  grinning  all  over  when  he  came 
from  the  office. 

"Got  pinched  for  speeding  but  Jake  down 
at  city  hall  got  the  ticket  fixed  for  me,"  he 
said. 

When  "Junior"  was  15  he  was  with  his 
mother  in  the  family  car  when  she  backed 
into  a  tree.  The  damage  would  easily  exceed 
$100. 

"We'll  say  that  somebody  rammed  Into  it 
when  we  were  parked  downtown,"  she  said, 
"then  we'll  collect  Instirance  for  It  because 
that's  what  Insurance  companies  are  for." 

When  "Junior"  was  16  he  listened  to  grand- 
father reminisce  about  the  "good  old  days 
of  rationing"  when  he  made  $100,000  black- 
marketing  cars. 

That  same  night  "Uncle  John"  was  brag- 
ging that  on  a  good  share  of  his  business  he 
sent  no  bills  and  took  no  checks.  Just  cash. 
"Why  be  a  sucker  and  let  those  punks  In 
Washington  get  it  all?"  he  asked. 

When  "Junior"  was  17  he  listened  one  night 
to  his  lawyer  uncle  bragging  about  how 
cute  he'd  been  In  getting  his  client  off  scot 
free  In  a  court  case. 

"It  took  a  little  high-class  arm  twisting  on 
one  of  the  witnesses,"  he  bragged,  "and  by 
the  time  he  got  to  court  we  had  it  made." 

"Even  if  you  know  they're  guUty  you  never 
want  to  plead  'em  guilty  because  you  can't 
make  any  money  that  way,"  said  the  uncle. 

When  "Junior"  was  18  his  family  pulled 
every  possible  string  to  get  him  a  paying 
scholarship  at  a  coveted  Ive  League  eastern 
school.  They  even  lied  about  the  family  In- 
come to  make  It  seem  that  "Jimlor"  needed 
financial  aid. 

He  didn't  make  the  grade  there  but  by  a 
stroke  of  luck  he  wangled  an  appointment  to 
a  service  academy. 

"Junior"  was  having  it  a  bit  tough  scholas- 
tlcally.  An  upperclassman  sold  him  the 
answers  to  the  calculus  examination. 

"Junior"  was  caught  and  expelled. 

On  his  rettirn  home  his  mother  went  into 
paroxysms  ot  hysterical  weeping  over  the  dis- 
grace. 

"How  could  you  have  done  this  to  us?"  she 
sobbed. 

"This  Isn't  the  way  we  raised  you." 


Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  to  Hon. 
T.  Connor 


John 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  last  Saturday  to  accompany  the 
Honorable  John  T.  Connor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  to  the  campus  of  my 
alma  mater,  Ohio  Northern  University 
at  Ada,  Ohio,  where  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  humane 
letters. 

The  Secretary's  address  at  the  Found- 
er's Day  Convocation  was  an  excellent 
statement  of  the  problems  that  confront 
us,  and  I  include  it  with  my  remarks  as 
follows : 

Address  bt  Secretart  of  Commerce  John  T 
Connor 

I  sun  most  happy  to  speak  here  at  Ohio 
Northern  at  the  kind  invitation  cf  President 


Mcintosh  and  my  good  friend  Dean  Robert 
Pischelis,  of  your  CoUege  of  Pharmacy. 

I  have  known  Dean  Flscbelis  through  my 
own  past  connections  with  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal industry — connections  which  I  have 
severed  as  a  businessman  but  retained  as  a 
consumer.  The  headaches  you  get  in  gov- 
ernment are  no  milder  than  those  you  get  in 
business. 

In  a  sense,  although  I  am  out  of  the  drug 
Industry,  I'm  still  very  much  concerned  with 
the  health  of  the  American  people.  Now  it  is 
their  economic  health  that  concerns  me  most 
urgently,  rather  than  their  physical  well- 
being.  But  the  two  are  closely  related.  A 
healthy  economy  requires  a  healthy  work 
force,  and  good  health  is  necessary  for  us  to 
enjoy  fully  the  fruits  of  our  country's  un- 
precedented prosperity. 

So,  as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  no  less  tlian 
as  the  former  president  of  a  leading  pharma- 
ceutical firm,  I  am  interested  In  what  is  nec- 
essary to  keep  Americans  healthy  physically 
and  economically.  This  Is  a  big  problem 
with  many  facets.  And  It  Is  a  problem  that 
challenges  each  of  you  and  this  institution 
on  the  94th  anniversary  of  its  founding, 

I  have  mentioned  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry because  It  Is  a  link  we  share  through 
your  fine  School  of  Pharmacy,  but  also  be- 
cause what  Dean  Flscbelis  and  his  faculty 
are  doing  here  this  weekend  Is  symbolic  of 
the  challenge  we  face — whether  we  are  in 
education  or  business  or  government  cw  one 
of  the  professions. 

I  helped  create  the  problem  he  and  the 
Nation's  pharmacists  are  facing.  My  former 
company  spent — and  Is  still  s}>endlng — about 
$30  million  a  year  to  discover  and  develop 
new  drugs.  Other  com  ponies  spend  similar 
large  sums  to  help  create  the  biochemical 
armaments  of  the  war  on  disease. 

Together  they  have  helped  make  Ameri- 
can medicine  the  finest  In  the  world — not 
only  by  providing  the  medical  profession  with 
more  effective  drugs,  but  by  putting  those 
drugs  and  the  knowledge  of  their  use  Into 
the  hands  of  the  physician  and  into  the  cor- 
ner drugstore. 

You  can  see  the  problem  this  rapid  change 
creates  for  the  pharmacist  who  has  b«en  out 
of  school — even  for  a  few  years.  Most  of  the 
drugs  doctors  are  prescribing  today  were  not 
on  the  market  a  decade  ago.  And  most  of 
the  prescriptions  the  pharmacist  will  fill  5 
or  10  years  from  now  could  not  be  written 
today.  The  drugs  haven't  been  discovered 
yet. 

And  this  is  a  problem  that  Is  appearing 
tliroughout  our  society. 

There  is  an  explosion  of  knowledge  going 
on  all  around  us.  It's  coming  out  of  in- 
dustrial laboratories  and  out  of  the  labora- 
tories of  our  colleges  and  universities. 

And  it's  not  merely  an  explosion  of  scien- 
tific knowledge — in  the  usual  sense.  It's 
much  more  than  a  rapid  expansion  of  our 
understanding  of  the  physical  and  biological 
aspects  of  otir  life.  It  Involves  the  social  and 
cultural  areas  as  well. 

The  sociologist,  the  political  scientist,  the 
psychologist  who  left  school  a  few  years  ago 
can't  afford  to  be  Ignorant  of  what  the  ccwn- 
puter,  for  example.  Is  doing  to  his  field  of 
knowledge — any  more  than  can  the  physicist 
or  chemist.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
economist  and  the  biislness  manager. 

And  It's  not  Just  the  computer  hardware 
or  any  other  advance  In  equipment  that  is 
responsible  for  the  change.  There  arc  new- 
Ideas  emerging  In  every  field  that  are  poten- 
tially revolutionary  in  themselves. 

Our  experts  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, for  example,  are  working  to  develop 
the  idea  of  the  noted  Harvard  University 
economist,  Prof.  Vassily  Leontlef.  Into 
an  Important  tool  of  business  and  govern- 
ment policymaking.  Computers  are  Involved, 
but  the  Important  thing  Is  the  concept. 
And   the  result — called   the   "Input-output" 
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tables — is  deceptively  simple.  It  boils  down 
to  a  set  of  tables  that  show  In  quantitative 
terms  the  complex  Interrelationships  In  our 
national  economy.  It  shows  how  much  busi- 
ness is  generated  in  each  segment  of  the 
economy  by  an  additional  dollar's  worth  of 
output  anywhere  tn  the  economic  structure. 
Right  now  we  don't  know  Jiast  what  Impact 
the  development  of  these  input-output  tables 
will  have.  But  you  can  be  reasonably  srure 
that  the  next  generation  of  economists  and 
businessmen  and  government  officials  won't 
be  able  to  do  its  Job  adequately  if  it  doesn't 
understand  the  use  of  this  and  similar  eco- 
nomic tools. 

Keeping  abreast  of  one's  field  today  is  truly 
a  lifetime  Job.  Those  of  you  who  are  stu- 
dents here  have  really  only  begun  your  edu- 
cation. You  may  never  come  back  to  Ohio 
Northern  for  a  special  course  or  seminar.  But 
Increasingly  more  and  more  college  graduates 
will  find  it  necessary  to  return  to  the 
campus — for  postgraduate  programs.  Like 
the  seminar  on  contempHjrary  pharmacy  being 
held  here  thia  weekend,  these  programs  will 
be  designed  to  bring  you  up  to  date  and  to 
broaden  and  deepen  your  understanding  of 
the  changing  environment  in  which  you 
work. 

Businessmen  are  finding  it  necessary  to 
strengthen  their  academic  groundings  In 
management  techniques.  Tliey  also  are  find- 
ing that  periodic  sessions  on  college  and  uni- 
versity campuses  are  very  valuable  means  of 
broadening  their  understanding  of  the  social 
and  political  changes  that  vitally  affect  their 
business  operations. 

So  I  think  it  is  particularly  symbolic  that 
a  seminar  on  contemporary  pharmacy  should 
be  part  of  this  annual  founder's  day  observ- 
ance. The  best  way  you  can  honor  the  past 
of  this  great  institution  Is  to  look  to  its  fu- 
ture.    And  this  Is  what  you  are  doing. 

Ohio  Northern  was  born  of  Henry  Solomon 
Lehr's  desire  to  raise  the  level  of  competence 
of  the  poorly  trained  public  school  teachers 
in  his  region.  He  was  trying  to  close  the  gap 
between  what  had  been  adequate— or  at  least 
tolerable — and  what  would  be  required  of 
teachers  In  a  burgeoning  American  economy. 
He  dealt  with  the  realities  of  the  present — 
recognizing  both  the  shortcomings  of  the 
past  and  the  opportunities  unfolding  before 
our  country  and  our  people. 

I  think  we  must  do  the  same. 

President  Johnson  has  summoned  the 
American  people  to  the  task  of  building  a 
Great  Society.  He  has  enormous  faith  in 
the  idealism  of  our  people  and  in  their  abil- 
ity to  respond  to  great  challenges.  But  there 
Is  nothing  "poUyannlsh"  about  his  thinking. 
He  recognizes  that  Government  cannot  hand 
out  a  Great  Society  to  an  apatheUc  people. 
He  realizes  that  we  must  do  this  Job  together 
over  whatever  period  of  time  It  may  take, 
and  that  most  of  the  work  must  be  done 
tlu-ough  private  initiative  rather  than 
through  Government  action. 

I  personally  think  this  calls  for  a  new  alli- 
ance of  the  campus  and  the  company — of 
the  academic  and  business  worlds — in  a  sus- 
tained effort  tc  cope  with  the  problems  and 
exploit  the  opportunities  before  us.  I  think 
such  an  alliance  is  especially  needed  tn  the 
field  of  education,  manpower  development, 
and  employment  opportunities. 

I  say  "field"  rather  than  "fields"  because 
these  are  all  aspects  of  a  single  challenge. 
You  can  look  at  It  from  diffetent  viewpoints 
You  can  talk  about  the  need  to  develop  our 
manpower  resources  to  meet  the  demands  of 
an  increasingly  sophisticated  economy.  You 
can  talk  about  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
a  Job  and  an  opportunity  to  earn  his  own 
livelihood.  You  can  talk  about  his  obligation 
to  develop  mai^etable  skills,  or  about  the 
obligation  of  government,  business,  and  the 
schools  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  devel- 
op his  productive — and  human — potential. 

But  these  are  all  part  of  the  same  ball  of 
string.     And  you  know  the  answer  to  the 


question:   V^Tiere  do  you  sturt  to  \inravcl  a 
ball  of  string?    You  start  anywhere. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  of  this  problem  of 
education,  human  development,  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  Ycu  start  where  you  are — 
whether  you  are  in  business,  in  a  classroom. 
or  in  a  position  of  public  or  c»mmunity  in- 
fluence. 

As  a  businessman  and  now  as  head  of  a 
Government  agency  charged  with  promoting 
economic  development.  I  have  been  very 
much  concerned  with  this  problem  of  match- 
ing our  manpower  supply  to  the  changing 
demands  of  an  Increasingly  technical  and 
rapidly  changing  economy. 

The  shifts  on  both  sides  are  dramatic — on 
both  sides  of  this  supply  and  demand  rela- 
tionship. Not  only  is  there  continuing 
change  in  the  kinds  of  Jobs  required,  there 
Is  a  big  change  occurring — as  a  result  of  the 
postwar  baby  boom — in  thg  labor  force 
available  for  these  Jobs. 

The  most  dramatic  change  in  Job  oppor- 
tiuiities,  of  course,  has  been  the  decline  In 
farmworkers — from  37.5  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
can workers  in  1900  to  only  5  percent  in 
1964. 

The  proportion  of  factory  blue-collar 
workers,  however,  has  risen  only  slightly. 
But  there  have  been  substantial  changes 
Within  ttus  group.  The  demand  for  un- 
skilled workers  has  dropped  sharply  from 
12.5  percent  to  5  percent.  The  demand  for 
skilled  workers  has  risen  from  10.5  to  14  per- 
cent, and  the  demand  for  semiskilled  work- 
ers even  more — from  12.8  to  20  percent  of  all 
workers. 

The  big  growth  has  been  la  white-collar 
workers — from  less  than  one  in  live  workers 
In  1900  to  nearly  half  the  work  force  in  1964. 
The  demand  for  professional,  technic^il.  and 
similar  workers  has  nearly  tripled.  The  de- 
mand for  managers  and  officials  has  risen 
50  percent.  And  the  percentage  in  clerical 
and  kindred  Jobs  has  Increased  fivefold  since 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

Today  it  Is  virttialy  Impossible  to  get  a  Job 
In  a  factory  without  a  high  school  diploma. 
and  It  is  even  more  difficult  to  get  an  office 
Job  without  this  minimum  educational  qual- 
ification. At  a  higher  level,  there  is  a  great 
unsatisfied  demand  for  top  quality,  highly 
educated  people  In  virtually  every  field.  In 
the  Commerce  Department,  we  are  partic- 
ularly concerned  with  the  lack  of  advanced- 
degree  people  capable  of  doing  engineering 
research  and  development — people  who  can 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  basic  scientific 
discovery  and  the  production  line. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  the  labor 
force  is  growing  faster  than  in  the  previous 
postwar  period,  and  the  compoBitlon  of  the 
labor  force  is  shifting  toward  youth  and  in- 
experience. 

Because  of  the  baby  boom  after  World  War 
n,  we  had  half  a  million  more  yoting  people 
entering  the  labor  force  last  year  than  the 
annual  average  of  the  previous  5  years. 
Between  1957  and  1962,  the  total  labor'force 
grew  at  an  average  rate  of  less  than  800,000 
a  year.  Prom  1962  to  1964,  it  greiw  by  1.2  mil- 
lion a  year.  And  for  the  rest  of  this  decade, 
the  growth  is  expected  to  be  al>out  1.5  mil- 
lion a  year.  This  means  we  must  create  some 
9  million  new  Jobs— 1.5  million  a  year- 
Just  to  take  care  of  the  growth  in  the  labor 
force  through  1970. 

And  that  doesn't  Include  doing  anything 
about  the  4  million  curreiatly  unemployed. 
or  about  the  additional  workers  that  would 
move  into  the  active  labor  force  if  the  pros- 
pect of  finding  Jobs  improved  significantly. 

Another  major  change  In  the  labor  force 
Is  the  above-average  growth  in  nonwhlte — 
mainly  Negro — participation.  Although 
nonwhites  make  up  only  slightly  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  current  labor  force,  they 
will  account  for  roughly  one-fifth  of  the 
growth  in  the  labor  force  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  decade. 

This    constitutes    a    major    challenge    for 


both  education  and  business.  Tlipse  youn^ 
Negro  men  and  women  must  be  equipped  iu 
oxir  schools  and  colleges  to  fill  the  higher 
skilled  Jobs  that  will  be  opening  during  the 
rest  of  the  1960"s  and  beyond.  But  they 
must  know  that  the  Jobs — which  formerly 
were  closed  to  them — will  be  there  and  will 
be  open  to  them  when  they  are  prepared  tr. 
take  them.  This  will  require  a  close  coopera- 
tion of  business  and  our  Institutions  o; 
higher  learning  to  identify  and  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  these  youne 
people — including  the  urgent  need  to 
strengthen  their  motivation  to  obtain  higher 
education. 

Today  the  tinemploynient  rate  amoni^ 
Negroes  in  the  labor  force  is  about  10  per- 
cent— double  the  rate  for  the  population  as 
a  whole.  For  teenagers  it  is  triple  the  gen- 
eral rate,  and  for  Negro  teenagers,  I  under- 
stand, it  runs  on  the  order  of  25  percent. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  manpower  de- 
velopment problem  from  the  business  poin; 
of  view.  But,  as  a  businessman,  nothinc; 
gave  me  greater  satisfaction  than  the  knowl- 
edge that  I  was  helping  to  create  Jobs  for 
my  fellow  citizens. 

I  think  most  businessmen  feel  this  way 
And  I  think  businessmen  are  ready  to  accept 
the  challenge  to  work  Intimately  with  the 
educational  Institutions  and  governmental 
bodies  in  their  areas  to  help  create  Job  op- 
portunities for  every  pair  of  willing  hands. 
In  providing  an  adequate  education  for 
every  American,  there  is  a  role  for  each  of  us 
to  play.  There  is  a  local  community  respon- 
sibility. The  State  has  a  major  respon- 
sibility. Our  churches  and  our  private  edu- 
cational institutions  have  a  big  opportunity. 
And  the  Federal  Government  has  an  impor- 
tant supplemental  role  to  play. 

I  think  the  President's  education  program 
deserves  full  business  support.  I  am  not 
worried  about  Federal  aid  supplanting  loca: 
support  or  local  control  In  education.  tIk 
Job  we  face  in  education  Is  so  big  that  v-\- 
need  all  the  help  we  can  get.  And,  if  educa- 
tion Is  among  the  most  Important  businc,- 
of  our  society — and  I  think  It  Is — we  need 
not  be  afraid  of  the  American  people  losint' 
interest  in  it  at  the  local  and  communitv 
level. 

At  the  same  time.  I  think  business  \\as  v. 
special  obligation  to  support  institution, 
such  as  this.  Variety  In  educational  oppor- 
tunity Is  an  Important  support  and  safe- 
guard of  a  democratic  society.  But  it  mu£t 
also  be  quality  education.  And  business 
corporations,  as  weU  as  Individual  busine-is- 
men,  who  have  the  means,  should  make  sup- 
port of  private  colleges  and  xmlversities  one 
of  their  continuing  obligations. 

President  Johnson  pointed  out  recently 
that  this  is  the  richest  and  most  powerfu'. 
country  that  ever  existed,  and  that  the  might 
of  past  empires  was  little  compared  with 
ours. 

"But."  he  said.  "I  do  not  want  to  be  the 
President  who  built  empires,  or  sought 
grandeur,  or  extended  dominion.  I  want  to 
be  the  President  who  educated  yoimg  people 
to  the  wonders  of  their  world — the  President 
who  fed  the  hungry— and  helped  the  poor 
to  find  their  own  way — and  enriched  the 
simple,  daily  Uves  of  every  family.  And  I 
want  to  be  the  President  who  helped  to  end 
liatrcd  among  his  fellow  men,  and  war  among 
the  brothers  of  this  earth." 

I  think  this  Is  what  we  all  want.  I  think 
we  want  to  be  part  of  the  generation  that 
helped  make  these  things  possible  for  all 
oiu-   fellow  men,   and   for   all   the  world. 

The  campus  and  the  corporation  represent 
two  of  our  most  Important  means  of  further- 
ing this  ambition  for  America  and  mankind. 
I  think  they  must  work  together  In  mutual 
support  and  with  common  purpose  to 
achieve  our  goals.  I  am  confident  that  they 
can  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  an 
enlightened  and  capable  people  In  a  free 
and  prosperous  society. 
Thank  you. 
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Blowia'  in  the  Wind:  A  Progress  Report 
on  Brotherhood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
noteworthy  public  service  by  RKO  Gen- 
eral Broadcasting.  RKO,  which  has  its 
headquai-ters  in  my  district,  has  pro- 
duced an  exceptional  radio  program  on 
brotherhood  and  civil  rights  called 
•Blowin'  in  the  Wind:  A  Progress  Report 
on  Brotherhood."  The  program  de- 
scribes the  course  of  brotherliood  in 
this  country  througli  music,  historical 
references  and  the  words  of  our  Presi- 
dents. 

RKO.  which  is  a  national  group  of 
7  radio  and  5  television  stations, 
has  made  this  program  available,  with- 
out cost,  to  more  than  2,000  stations  in 
this  country.  It  was  carried  by  nine 
stations  in  the  South. 

The  program  originally  was  produced 
for  Brotherliood  Week  in  February.  At 
that  time  it  was  broadcast  by  the  seven 
RKO  stations.  In  addition  to  supply- 
ing the  program  to  American  stations. 
RKO  also  sponsored  a  worldwide  dis- 
tribution through — to  name  just  a  few 
of  the  outlets — Radio  Fi-ee  Europe,  the 
Voice  of  America,  the  British  Broadcast- 
ing Coiporation,  and  the  Armed  Forces 
Radio  Network. 

The  program  was  largely  the  work  of 
Martin  Weldon,  director  of  public  af- 
fairs for  RKO,  who  wrote  and  produced 
the  show.  Weldon  has  received  a  letter 
of  commendation  from  Eric  F.  Goldman, 
special  consultant  to  the  President,  for 
his  'vigorous  and  skillful  work  in  behalf 
of  American  Ideals." 

Also  involved  with  the  production  of 
I  lie  program  were  RKO  President  Hath- 
away Watson,  Executive  Vice  President 
Sam  S.  Slate,  and  Jerome  Bess  and  Folk- 
singer  Oscar  Brand,  who  narrated  the 
program. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  submit  an 
abstract  of  the  program  script  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record: 

Bi.o'.vin'  in  the  Wind:  A  Progress  Report  on 
Brotherhood 

(Spcci.U  45-minute  r^dio  program  for  Broth- 
erhood Week.  February  21  28) 

Mr.  Osc.\R  Brand.  On  January  20,  19C5,  the 
36ih  President  of  the  United  States  took  the 
oath  of  ofBce.  He  spoke  about  1.500  words. 
These  were  36  of  them. 

Tape  excerpt  from  Johnson's  inaugural 
address:  "Justice  requires  us  to  remember 
when  any  citizen  denies  his  fellow,  saying 
His  color  is  not  mine,'  or  'His  beliefs  «re 
strange  and  different' — in  that  moment  he 
betrays  America,  though  his  forebears 
crc.Tted  this  Nation." 

Mr.  Brand.  Tills  is  Oscar  Brand.  This 
program  is  called  "Blowin'  in  the  Wind:  A 
Progress  Report  on  Brotherhood." 

RKO  General  Broadcasting  produces  this 
program  for  its  seven  radio  stations  in  honor 
of  Brotherhood  Week,  the  week  of  February 
21.  as  set  aside  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews. 


We  do  this  in  the  hope  that  someday  every 
week  will  be  Brotherhood  Week,  and  every 
day,  not  officially  set  aside  by  anyone  or  any 
organization,  but  in  our  hearts. 

The  program  is  essentially  musical,  the 
fourth  in  our  series,  "Musical  Americana." 
music  tracing  a  chapter  of  the  American 
story. 

And  we  call  the  program  "Blowin'  in  the 
Wind:  A  Progress  Report  on  Brotherhood" 
because  we  seem  to  have  made  some  prog- 
ress— slow  and  painfvil.  to  be  sure — but  prog- 
ress just  the  same.  While  the  song  "Blowin' 
in  the  Wind"  says  that  the  answer  to  the 
question  "How  loiig  must  we  wait  for  full 
brotherhood"  is  blowin'  in  the  wind — and 
the  winds  of  the  futur*-  are  always  unpre- 
dictable. 

Up    with    i:istrumental,    "Blowin"    in    the 
Wind,"  segue  to  vocal  "Blowin"  in  the  Wind," 
sung  by  the  Johnny  Mann  Singers: 
"Tlie  answer,  my  friend.  Is  blowin'  in  the 
wind. 
The  answer  is  blowin'  in  the  wind." 

Mr.  Brand.  It's  a  thick,  tight  circle — pov- 
erty, envy.  hate,  resentment,  guilt — and  no 
place  in  the  circle  for  brotherhood  to  break 
in. 

Yes.  it  can  make  a  man  especially  bitter 
if  he  loses  his  Job.  or  can't  get  one.  because 
of  certain  things  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  his  abilities,  because  of  factors  beyond 
his  control,  like  the  color  of  his  skin,  or  his 
race,  or  his  religion,  or  where  he  comes  from. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  people  who  came 
here  from  Ireland  ran  up  against  this. 

Quite  a  few  years  later,  there  was  one  man 
of  Irish  descent  who  not  only  applied  for  a 
Job,  but  got  it.  And  this  Is  what  he  said, 
to  the  whole  world,  the  day  he  started  work, 
which  was  January  20,  1961. 

Voice  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  from  inaugura- 
tion speech:  "My  fellow  citizens  of  the  world, 
ask  not  what  America  will  do  for  you.  but 
what  together  we  can  do  for  the  freedom  of 
man." 

Mr.  Brand.  But  brotherhood  seemed  far 
away — as  faint  and  sad  as  a  lost  dream  of 
love— when  John  F.  Kennedy  was  shot  down. 
for  many  of  us  the  most  sorrowful  experience 
of  our  lives.  Was  it  hate  that  pulled  the  trig- 
ger? Was  it  a  mind  diseased  by  frustra- 
tion? We  may  never  know.  But  strangely, 
in  the  national  feeling  of  revulsion,  the  In- 
fluence of  hate  groups  diminished.  Hope 
could  stir  again. 

The  house  we  live  in.  This  house  called  the 
United  States  is  Just  that.  A  collection  of 
sovereign  States,  each  of  which  gave  up  a 
good  slice  of  its  sovereignty  to  the  Federal 
Union.  And  it  wasn't  a  simple  matter — 
getting  the  States  together. 

Recording  of  'We  Shall  Overcome."  sung 
by  Joan  Baez: 

"We  shall  overcome,  we  shall  overcome, 
We  shall  overcome  someday. 
Oh.  oh,  deep  in  my  heart  I  do  believe 
That  we  shall  overcome  someday. 

•  Well  walk  hand  In  hand,  we'll  walk  hand 
in  hand. 
We'll  walk  hand  In  hand  someday. 
Oh.  oh,  deep  In  my  heart  I  do  believe 
That  we  shall  overcome  someday. 

"We  are  not  afraid,  we  are  not  afraid. 

We  are  not  afraid  today. 
Oh.  oh,  deep  in  my  heart  I  do  believe 

Tliat  we  shall  overcome  someday. 

"We  shall  overcome,  we  shall  overcome, 
We  shall  overcome  someday. 
Oh.  oh.  deep  in  my  heart  I  do  believe 
That  we  shall  overcome  someday." 

Mr.  Brand.  Many  of  those  who  sing  this 
song — hards  clasped  and  swaying — must  re- 
call that  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  once  looked  forward 
to  a  world  for  them — and  for  everyone  else — 
founded  on  four  freedoms. 


Voice  of  Roosevelt  enunciating  the  fo\ir 
freedoms :  "The  first  is  freedom  of  speech  aiid 
expression  everywhere  In  the  world.  The 
second  Is  freedom  of  every  person  to  worship 
God  In  his  own  way  everywhere  In  the  world. 
The  third  Is  freedom  from  want  everywhere 
in  the  world.  The  fourth  is  freedom  from 
fear  anywhere  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Brand.  Of  course,  if  we  had  all  that, 
we'd  have  fvill  brotherhood  now.  But  things 
take  time.  It  seems  to  be  taking  especially 
long  to  achieve  freedom  from  want  every- 
where In  the  world.  And  when  times  are 
hard  for  a  man.  it's  difficult  for  him  to  feel 
brotherly  toward  anyone,  including  himself. 

Ira  Hayes  was  an  Indian — how  better  to 
begin  this  story?  An  Indian,  a  Marine,  a 
war  hero,  a  legend.  But  even  a  war  hero 
and  a  legend  can  be  a  casualty — in  the  strug- 
gle that  never  ends. 

Who  knows  why  men  act  unbrotherly  to- 
ward one  another?  Maybe  it's  because  wo 
all  come  Into  this  world  naked  and  alone, 
and  that's  a  pretty  unimportant  way  to  feel, 
and  later  on.  when  we  get  the  chance,  it 
makes  us  feel  a  lot  more  Important  to  be  able 
to  put  someone  else  down  Just  on  the  color 
of  his  skin  or  where  he  comes  from. 

The  histories  call  It  the  New  World  the 
settlers  came  to  from  E^irope — but  It  was 
really  the  same  old  world  of  suspicion  and 
feax.  as  each  new  group  of  arrivals  tried  to 
find  a  place,  as  some  of  those  who  had  ar- 
rived before  them  resisted.  One  by  one. 
year  by  year,  the  ones  who  had  arrived  first 
felt  threatened  by  the  new  ones  coming  In 
and  tried  to  keep  what  they  had.  Using  all 
the  methods  of  resistance:  denial  of  Jobs, 
knives,  guns,  all  the  way  down  to  ridicul- 
ing different  religions   and  strange  accents. 

Th&re  were  so  many  accents:  Spanish, 
French,  English,  Dutch,  Swedish,  German, 
Scottish,  Irish.  Polish.  Greek,  Czech,  Ru- 
manian. Russian.  Italian,  Chinese,  Japvanese, 
Mexican.  Puerto  Rican,  Cuban — and  while 
the  procession  of  new  arrivals  continued, 
there  wore  always  the  Negroes — refused  even 
the  status  and  opportvmitles  of  new  settlers 
because  they  were  not  free.  Many  say  they 
are  still  not  free.  This  Is  their  anthem, 
their  prayer — not  a  battle  cry.  a  prayer,  that 
the  doors  be  opened. 

In  the  early  days  there  was  rivalry  and 
bitter  distrust  among  them. 

The  pendulum  swings,  back  and  forth. 
Racial  ridicule,  political  revenge,  and  social 
snobbery  have  never  really  been  very  funny 
to  the  victim.  Sometimes  these  differences 
have  been  used  by  voteseeking  jxjlltlclans. 
One  such  period  in  our  history  saw  the 
American  farmers  united  against  the  rest  of 
America.  But  the  pendulum  does  swing — 
and  sometimes  forward.  In  our  own  time, 
a  Broadway  musical  comedy  recognized  a 
crucial,  and  a  hopeful,  fact:  we  are  not  born 
with  hate  in  our  hearts,  children  grow  up 
to  hate  only  if  grownup*  teach  them  to. 

Also  in  the  time  many  of  tis  remember 
personally,  a  man  named  Hitler  taught  his 
people  to  hate,  taught  them  so  well  that 
they  helped  him  put  to  death  millions  of 
Jews.  Poles,  Russians.  Englishmen — even 
Germans.  But  Hitler  never  reckoned  that 
the  rest  of  the  free  world — stung  by  the  need 
to  defend  itself,  furious  at  his  threat  to  aU 
its  principles — would  bury  Its  differences, 
and  fight  together  and  work  together.  In- 
dians and  Frenchmen,  Negroes  and  whites, 
Englishmen.  Greeks.  Canadians  and  Austra- 
lians, Catholics.  Protestants,  and  Jews.  Few 
of  them  said  they  were  fighting  for  brother- 
hood, but  most  of  them  knew  or  felt,  that 
unless  they  won  the  battle,  all  would  be 
lost — freedom  of  religion,  any  chance  for 
brotherhood,  life  Itself. 

Perhaps  the  most  ironic  thing  about  the 
war  was  the  fact  that  one  of  the  major 
architects  of  the  victory  was  himself  of 
German  descent,  a  man  named  Eisenhower. 
He  later  became  President,  and  at  one  tlm* 
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he  said — he  might  have  been  looking  back- 
ward at  Germany,  or  he  might  have  been 
looking  forward  for  America,  or  he  might 
have  been  doing  both — at  one  time  he  said : 
Voice  of  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower:  "A  people 
that  values  Ite  privileges  above  its  principles 
soon  loses  both." 

Mr.  Brand.  All  our  Presidents  remind  us 
from  time  to  time  about  our  principles,  be- 
cause they  all  see  this  as  part  of  their  Job. 
Our  Job— our  first  Job— is  to  listen.  It's 
possible  that  we  don't  listen  well  anymore, 
because  so  many  of  the  words  soiuid  the 
same,  and  we  take  so  many  things  for 
granted.  Maybe  our  big  need  Is  to  start 
listening  again,  because  the  words  have  al- 
ways been  there,  in  our  songs,  in  oirr  Con- 
stitution. In  our  Bible,  in  the  words  of  our 
Presidents.  Inauguration  Day — January  20, 
1949.     The  words  of  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Voice  of  Harry  S.  Truman :  "We  believe  that 
all  men  have  a  right  to  equal  justice  under 
law  and  equal  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
common  good.  We  believe  that  all  men  have 
a  right  to  freedom  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion. We  believe  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  because  they  are  created  in  the  image 
of  God- 
Mr.  Brand.  Where  do  we  stand  now?  Back 
where  we  started?  I  don't  think  so.  I  think 
we're  ahead.  There  are  signs  and  portents. 
There  are  signs  and  portents  that  more  of  us 
are  becoming  less  insecure,  less  greedy,  less 
ignorant,  less  fearful,  less  ready  to  hate,  less 
guiltrldden.  Signs  and  portents.  A  civil 
rights  law.  An  antipoverty  program.  A 
dream  of  a  Great  Society.  A  United  Nations. 
A  week  devoted  to  thinking  about  brother- 
hood, which  could  any  one  of  these  days 
break  out  Into  a  habit.  Signs  and  portents — 
but  nobody  really  knows  which  way  the  wind 
will  blow,  how  really  close  we're  getting  to 
brotherhood.  Nobody  really  knows.  Except 
possibly  you. 


April  6,  lOOTj 


Report  on  March  to  Montgomery 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Greensboro  Watchman,  published  at 
Greensboro,  Ala.  It  deals  with  the 
march  from  Selma  to  Montgomery: 
The  Year  1965  and  the  Camp  Meetings  of 
THE  1820's:  A  Parallel,  in  Frenzy 

We  are  surprised  that  some  of  our  learned 
church  historians  have  not  drawn  the  par- 
allel between  the  civil  rights  demonstrations 
of  the  1960's  In  Alabama  and  the  camp  meet- 
ings, or  bush-arbor  meetings,  of  the  1820's 
in  the  Appalachian  and  nearby  regions. 

Both  have  religious  overtones:  Indeed,  they 
have  been  held  ostensibly  for  religious  piir- 
poses — but  that  does  not  hide  their  deeper 
and  less  palatable  meaning.  In  the  camp 
meeting  days,  the  frontier  neople  gathered 
for  hundreds  of  miles  around,  coming  in 
buggies,  in  wagons,  on  horseback,  and  afoot, 
for  gatherings  that  often  lasted  as  long  as 
2  weeks.  There  was  endless  open-air  preach- 
ing, and  some  of  the  assaults  on  the  devil 
were  violent  and  earth  shaking.  The  listen- 
ers often  became  frenzied — shouting  and 
screaming,  mimibllng  in  unknown  tongues 
and  even  lapsing  into  unconsciousness. 
Others  became  so  violent  that  they  stripped 


the  very  bark  from  saplings.  Alcohol  always 
lurked  In  the  backgroxind,  and  then  there 
was  the  usual  sexual  orgy — ^wlth  a  crop  of 
new  bablee,  not  always  wanted,  arrivlrg  9 
months  later  to  populate  the  frontier.  Some 
of  these  frontier  leaders  were  great  preachers, 
who  fed  those  who  were  religiously  htmgry! 
Others  were  mere  frauds,  flexing  their  vocal 
chords  against  the  Devil,  anfi  at  the  same 
time  seeing  to  it  that  the  Devil  had  his  own 
way.  Those  congregated  at  the  camp  meet- 
ings were  starved  for  companionship,  for  so- 
cial contact,  and  for  sex. 

The  civil  rights  demonstratlon.s,  in  which 
the  northern  preachers  have  tried  to  seize 
control  from  the  emotional  Negroes,  resem- 
bles the  old-fashioned  camp  meeting  more 
than  the  sponsors  would  like  to  admit.  The 
preachers  show  the  same  zeal  »s  those  of  the 
camp  meeting  days — some  of  their  preach- 
ings genuine  and  authentic,  but  far  more 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  arousing  the  pas- 
sions. There  has  been  lusty  singing  and 
marching  and  shouting,  and  Itu-l^ing  In  the 
shadows,  there  again  has  been  the  strong 
stimulus  of  alcohol,  making  some  of  the 
more  timid  mighty  brave  and  daring.  And 
there  has  been  the  usual  outburst  of  sex, 
with  Negro  preachers  and  white  blonde  girls 
bedding  down  for  the  night  under  the  same 
blanket,  and  vice  versa,  until  things  got  so 
bad  that,  In  the  final  day.s.  there  was  segre- 
gation after  all.  The  women  were  kept  in 
separate  tents  from  the  men.  on  the  road 
to  Montgomery. 

Alabama,  of  course,  is  the  Devil  of  the 
1960's — an  '  these  crusaders  have  obviously 
made  some  headway  against  him.  But  they 
haven't  conquered  nor,  in  fact,  do  we  believe 
they  want  to  conquer.  They  want  to  keep 
something  to  shout  about,  to  sing  about, 
to  march  about,  to  lie  about.  These  poor 
creatures  want  to  keep  something  which 
offers  them  adventiore:  which  brings  some- 
thing different  Into  their  starving  urban 
lives;  which  gives  them  an  excuse  to  vent 
their  passions,  and  to  let  off  their  steam 
precisely  as  the  camp  meeting  gave  those 
others  a  centtiry  and  a  quarter  ago.  We 
speak  our  own  sentiments  alone,  and  not 
those  of  the  average  Alabama  observer,  when 
we  say  that  we  actually  feel  sorry  for  them; 
they  are  so  utterly  hopeless:  their  lives  have 
so  little  meaning  that  we  pity  them. 


The  Lake  Erie  Problem 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
editorial  published  on  April  1,  1965,  the 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Courier-Express  made  an 
eloquent  appeal  for  strong  action  to  halt 
and  abate  pollution  in  Lake  Erie. 

Pollution  of  this  lake  is  a  very  serious 
problem  that  has  far-reaching  implica- 
tions.    I  would  like  to  bring  the  editorial 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Ending  Lakes  Pollution  Vital  Ta.sk 

What  are  the  prospects  for  the  Great 
Lakes,  accustomed  to  be  de.scribed  as  the 
world's  largest  and  most  valuable  source  of 
fresh  water?  Bad.  according  to  Senator 
Stephen  M.  Young,  Democrat,  of  Ohio,  un- 
less something  drastic  is  done  to  conquer  the 
rising  tide  of  pollution. 

Senator  Young  quoted  expert  predictions 
that  Lake  Erie  and  perhaps  the  other  Great 
Lakes   would   be   "dead  within   a   decade   or 


two"  from  pollution.  Into  Lake  Erie  alone 
the  Senator  said,  each  day  3  million  tons 
of  debris  and  filth  are  dumped,  making  it 
probably  the  largest  body  of  seriously  con- 
taminated fresh  water  in  the  world.  And 
what  Is  happening  In  Lake  Erie,  he  told  tiu 
Senate,  is  typical  of  what  is  happening  in 
the  other  Great  Lakes  whefe  cities  borderine 
them  and  their  tributaries  discharge  sewage 
into  the  water.  The  lakes,  he  warned,  ar- 
rapidly  becoming  one  continuous  cesspool 

It  is  an  extremely  ugly  picture  and  in  ;,: 
likelihood  it  will  get  worse  before  anythii. 
can  be  done  to  make  it  better.     Howevf: 
this  is  reason  to  welcome  a  word  of  opti- 
mism from  James  B.  Coulter,  Chief  of  Watc- 
Projects    of    the    Public    Health    Service   Di- 
vision of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Con- 
trol.    His  opinion  Is  that  pollution  can   be 
controlled,  that  Lake  Erie  could  be  restoreci 
to  health  in   10  years.     He  said'  the  projec 
would    require   the    cooperation   of    Federa: 
State,  and  local  governments. 

And  it's  no  Insignificant  project,  either 
It  would  Include  these  steps:  Cleaning  up 
the  tributaries  which  carry  sewage  and  in- 
dustrial wastes  into  lake  waters,  maintaining 
water  quality  at  present  levels  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  en- 
tering the  water,  stepping  up  sewage  treat- 
ment up  to  one-half  above  present  cost-, 
dredging  the  bottom  sediment  and  harvest- 
ing crops  of  algae  and  aquatic  growths. 

Coulter  said  the  salvage  of  Lake  Erie  "de- 
pends on  what  people  want  and  how  muc]. 
they  are  willing  to  pay  for  it."  In  this  sit- 
uation there  Isnt  much  choice.  It's  a  cinch 
things  can't  be  allowed  to  go  on  as  they  arc 
We  can't  afford  to  let  such  a  vital  natlonr ; 
asset  as  the  Great  Lakes  go  down  the  drain 
We  can't  afford  not  to  take  the  steps  nece.-:- 
sary  to  restore  them  and  maintain  them  n 
they  ought  to  be.  We  think  the  imperativt 
nature  of  the  task  is  gaining  impressive 
recognition.  The  cost  will  be  heavy,  but  i; 
is  unthinkable  that  the  money  will  not  b. 
forthcoming  and  put  to  effective  and  bene- 
ficial work. 


The   Proposed  World  Trade  Center  for 
Lower  Manhattan 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent proposal  for  the  building  of  a  world 
trade  center  in  lower  Manhattan  In  New- 
York  City  has  many  disadvantages  whicli 
have  been  overlooked  or  ignored. 

Some  of  the  objections  are  contained 
in  the  following  editorial  which  way 
broadcast  by  WCBS  in  New  York  on  No- 
vember 24-25.  1964,  and  which  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues : 

WCBS    Critical    of    World    Trade    Center 
PROPOSED   FOR   Lower   Manhattan 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority's  pro- 
posal to  condemn  13  square  blocks  of  lowf  r 
Manhattan  for  a  world  trade  center  demand^ 
critical  reappraisal. 

The  tendency  has  been  to  swallow  whole 
the  catalogue  of  benefits  tlie  metropolitor. 
area  could  expect  to  derive  from  the  scheme 
But  not  much  publicity  has  been  given  the 
other  side  of  the  story.  In  our  Judgment, 
the  disadvantages  are  considerable.  They 
outweigh  positive  aspects,  and  should  be 
examined  with  candor. 
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The  trade  center  scheme  rests  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  port's  economic  health 
depends  on  efficiency,  and  efficiency  depends 
on  how  physically  close  to  one  another  you 
can  bring  firms  and  agencies  engaged  in 
world  trade.  Yet  the  port  authority  con- 
sistently glosses  over  evidence  that,  first  of 
all.  export-Import  activity  Is  already  highly 
centralized  below  wall  street:  secondly,  trade 
renter  space  has  been  set  aside  for  govern- 
ment agencies  having  nothing  to  do  with 
international  commerce:  and  thirdly,  bull- 
dozing a  few  hundred  small  retaU  stores 
now  on  the  site  would  contribute  little  to 
a  meaningful  concept  of  economic  health. 

Further  misgivings  arise  when  you  con- 
sider the  tax  picture  as  it  affects  New  York 
City.  The  port  authority  enjoys  tax  exempt 
stattis.  On  the  proposed  trade  center,  how- 
ever, it  has  agreed  to  pay  the  city  tliree  or 
four  million  dollars  voluntarUy — in  lieu  of 
taxes.  But  this  is  small  potatoes  compared 
with  the  tax  yield  the  city  could  expect  were 
private  Interests,  not  a  public  agency,  to  con- 
struct the  $350  million  project.  Striking  13 
blocks  of  real  estate  permanently  from  city 
tax  rolls  hardly  qualifies,  in  our  opinion,  as 
enlightened   municipal   self-interest. 

For  the  Wagner  administration  to  sacrifice 
Jobs,  businesses  and  future  tax  revenue  to 
the  trade  center  plan  would  run  counter  to 
accepted  practices  of  good  government.  The 
trade  center's  so-called  public  pxirpose  is 
open  to  serious  question.  Nothing  would 
better  Indicate  the  city's  wUllngness  to  act 
in  the  public's  true  Interest  than  bold  oppo- 
sition to  the  trade  center  plan  In  Its  current 
form,  and  on  the  site  now  proposed  for  it. 


We  Must  Not  Destroy  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act 
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Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
certed effort  Is  being  made  to  destroy  the 
McCarran-W alter  Act  as  it  relates  to  ad- 
mission of  inunigrants,  and  make  admis- 
sible hundreds  of  thousands  of  addi- 
tional immigrants  each  year.  I  am 
convinced  this  would  be  contrary  to  the 
public  interest.  The  Secretary  of  State 
has  admitted  that  we  already  have  one  of 
the  most  generous  immigration  policies 
in  the  world,  though  he  favors  a  few 
changes. 

This  effort  to  destroy  our  quota  system 
and  open  the  floodgates  for  new  cate- 
gories of  admissions  should  be  defeated. 
I  expressed  my  views  on  this  subject  In 
testimony  given  to  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  of  which  the  distin- 
guished member  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Feighan]  is  chairman.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  that 
.-tatement: 

.-Statement  of  O.  C.  Fisher  Before  Subcom- 
MPTTEE  on  Immigration,  House  JtrDiciART 
Committee 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  record  my  op- 
:>->sltlon  to  H.R.  2580.  Tills  measure  would 
ciestroy  our  time- tested  traditional  national 
'rigins  system  of  admitting  Immigrants  from 
European  countries.  It  would  transfer  from 
the  Congress  to  the  Executive  the  respon- 
=  :bility  of  determining  how  many  Immigrants 


would  be  admitted  each  year.  It  would  give 
to  a  politically  appointed  commission  power 
to  decide  who  would  be  admitted  and  from 
what  country  they  would  come.  Tills  would 
create  a  bonanza  for  Immigration  lawyers 
and  influence  peddlers,  and  would  not  be  In 
the  public  Interest. 

Unfortunately,  the  real  purposes  of  this 
proposal  are  obscured  In  political  motiva- 
tions, emotionalism,  claims  of  racial  dis- 
crimination, alleged  foreign  policy  embarrass- 
ments, and  a  contention  that  we  are  desper- 
ately in  need  of  the  skills  of  those  who  would 
be  admitted  under  the  new  policy  that  Is 
proposed. 

Now,  what  are  the  real  purposes  of  this 
bin?  One  man  described  It  as  a  numbers 
game,  and  I  think  that  Is  a  fairly  accurate 
description.  The  real  purpose  Is  to  Increase 
the  number  of  people  who  can  be  admitted 
to  this  country  each  year.  We  might  as  well 
be  frank  about  it. 

The  alleged  discrimlnaion  Is,  of  covirse, 
ridiculous.  Since  admissions  from  various 
European  countries  Is  now  based  up>on  the 
ratio  of  people  from  those  nations  who  were 
here  in  1920,  it  would  be  just  as  sensible  to 
contend  that  the  Italians,  the  Russians,  the 
French,  or  others  discriminated  against  this 
country  because  more  of  them  did  not  choose 
to  emigrate  here  prior  to  1920.  In  other 
words,  discrimination  has  no  place  in  this 
discussion. 

Likewise,  the  claim  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment runs  Into  embarrassing  situations  be- 
cause all  nations  are  not  treated  alike,  is.  in 
my  Judgment,  flimsy  and  very  farfetched. 
Other  nations,  in  their  wlsdcxn,  impose  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  admission  of  Immigrants, 
and  so  do  we.  That  is  their  business,  and 
we  have  our  business  to  look  after. 

Thj  same  Is  true  of  trade  policies.  Some 
of  our  people  did  not  like  the  Common 
Market  when  it  was  announced  some  years 
ago.  Diplomats  representing  the  member 
nations  that  comprised  the  Common  Mar- 
ket could  have  reported  to  their  respective 
governments  that  they  were  embarrassed  by 
claims  of  discrimination  from  some  of  their 
foreign  counterparts.  But  who  would  con- 
tend that  those  countries  were  for  that  reason 
tinder  any  obligation  to  rescind  their  trade 
restrictions  which  were  imposed  to  serve  their 
own  self-interest? 

The  matter  of  immigration  policy,  as  with 
trade  policy.  Is  purely  a  domestic  Issue,  and 
has  always  been  treated  as  such  by  all  coun- 
tries. 

It  could,  of  coiu-se,  be  contended  that  we 
discriminate  against  the  English,  the  French, 
the  Italians,  and  all  quota  countries  because 
we  admit  people  from  the  Weetern  Hemi- 
sphere without  any  quota  restrictions  at  all. 
In  a  manner  of  speaking,  that  Is  true.  But 
that  Is  a  part  of  our  policy,  the  making  of 
which  comes  under  the  head  of  our  own 
business.  The  fact,  for  example,  that  we 
admit  an  Argentinean  without  regard  to  any 
quota  does  not  mean  that  we  consider  that 
South  American  as  a  better  person  than 
an  Englishman  who  can  be  admitted  only 
under  a  strict  quota. 

I  mention  this  to  illustrate  how  ridiculous 
is  the  discrimination  contention.  It  simply 
has  no  place  in  this  disctission. 

The  real  question  to  be  resolved  is:  Do 
we  need  more  immigrants?  We  now  admit 
about  300,000  a  year.  Frankly,  I  think  that 
is  too  many,  under  present  conditions.  We 
already  have  196  million  people  In  this  coun- 
try. "The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  estimates  that 
at  the  present  rate  of  growth  we  will  have 
372  million  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  By 
the  year  2000  It  is  estimated  world  popula- 
tion will  approximate  6  billion,  and  that 
at  the  present  growth  rate  it  will  pass  25 
billion  by  2070. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  we  consider  our  nor- 
mal population  growth,  and  the  population 
explosion  around  the  world,  In  the  fashion- 


ing of  immigration  policies  for  the  a<lml>- 
sion  of  more  people  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  constrained  to  ques- 
tion the  good  faith  of  those  who  insist  this 
legislation  is  needed  in  order  to  be  able  to 
admit  more  skilled  people.  Again,  I  am 
convinced  that  Is  an  excuse,  not  a  reason.  I 
simply  do  not  believe  very  many  people  are 
sincerely  concerned  about  supplying  more 
trained  and  skilled  people  for  our  labor  mar- 
ket. I  have  not  heard  that  appeal  coming 
from  prospective  employers.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  comes  from  the  politicians  and  or- 
ganized selfish-interest  pressure  groups  as 
an  excuse  to  Justify  their  desire  to  have  ovir 
restrictions  broken  down  so  more  people  can 
be  admitted..  Besides,  our  present  law  con- 
tains the  same  preferential  treatment  for 
skUled  people  as  Is  proposed  In  H.R.  2580. 
Yet  I  understand  that  only  2,500  Immigrants 
were  admitted  because  of  special  skills  last 
year. 

NEVi  immigrants  SWO.!,  BKLtET  WOLIS 

Another  reason  we  do  not  need  to  increase 
the  number  of  immigrants  Is  because  of  the 
bvu^en  they  become  to  so  many  localities  in 
terms  of  vmemployment,  housing,  education, 
crime,  subversive  activities,  and  assimilation 
problems  in  some  Instances. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  most  of  our  new 
hiunlgrants  are  good  people  and  deserving. 
But  despite  the  screening,  the  records  are 
replete  with  Instances  of  bad  characters  who, 
though  relatively  few  In  number,  manage  to 
get  In  despite  all  precautions. 

We  are  told  there  are  35  million  In  this 
country  who  are  poverty-stricken  or  are  in 
that  general  category.  We  have  scores  of 
welfare  programs,  local.  State,  and  Federal, 
the  costs  of  which  have  Increased  astroncwnl- 
cally  In  recent  years.  Yet,  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  want  to  admit  more,  a  good  many 
of  whom  would  tuidoubtedly  be  added  to  re- 
lief rolls  or  would  otherwise  become  burden- 
some. In  other  words,  we  have  our  hands 
full  trying  to  handle  our  own  problems  with 
our  5  million  unemployed  and  others  who 
are  In  need  of  retraining,  rehabilitation, 
and  other  types  of  help. 

Now,  what  wUl  the  proposed  Increase 
amount  to?  Sponsors  estimate  it  wUl  be 
about  60,000  a  year,  bringing  the  total  to 
about  360,000.  If  that  is  true,  then  why  not 
put  an  overall  celling  of  360,000  on  the  total 
ntimber  who  can  be  admitted  In  any  one 
year,  and  write  It  Into  the  law?  I  daresay 
sponsors  would  not  stand  tor  that. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Increase  will  prob- 
ably be  substantially  more  than  that  If  the 
bill  Is  passed.  There  Is  simply  no  way  ef 
estimating  the  number  of  refvigees,  Asiatics, 
Africans,  and  others  who  would  be  admissible 
under  the  terms  of  H.R.  2580,  because  there 
Is  no  way  of  determining  In  advance  how 
many  of  the  ellglbles  wUl  choose  to  seek  ad- 
mission and  how  many  of  the  applications 
win  be  granted.  Estimates  of  the  total  In- 
crease run  as  high  as  1  million  a  year.  Per- 
haps that  flgure  Is  a  bit  extravagant,  but  I 
will  not  be  surprised  If  more  than  a  half 
million  come  In  each  year  under  the  Celler 
bill,  if  enacted. 

In  addition,  we  must  assume  that  pressures 
for  increases  in  the  nonquota  category  wlU 
occur  in  the  years  ahead.  Rate  of  population 
growth  in  Latin  America  is  the  highest  In 
the  world,  and  there  is  much  poverty.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  already  overpopulated 
area  of  Latin  America  will  double  during  the 
next  20  years.  So  we  must  brace  ourselves 
for  stepped-up  pressures  to  admit  more  of 
those  people. 

The  big  increase  under  the  Celler  proposal 
would  come  primarily  from  Africa,  Asia,  and 
some  from  southern  Europe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  far-reaching  effect  of 
this  legislation  is  simply  too  important  to  be 
decided,  or  even  Influenced,  on  the  basis  of 
politics  or  emotionalism.    We  are  playing  for 
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keeps.  Once  this  bill  is  enacted,  the  die  is 
cast. 

We  already  have  a  good  immigration  law. 
It  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  The  McCarran- 
Walter  Act,  which  reenacted  the  provisions 
now  under  attack,  weis  passed  over  a  Presi- 
dential veto  on  June  26,  1952,  by  a  vote  of 
278  to  112  in  the  House  and  57  to  26  In  the 
Senate.  I  am  convinced  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  want  it  retained.  I  recently  sub- 
mitted a  questionnaire  to  every  voter  in  my 
district,  and  included  the  immigration  issue. 
The  responses,  which  have  been  tabulated, 
revealed  that  78  percent  of  my  constituents 
are  opposed  to  the  proposed  changes.  There 
Is  a  lot  more  grassroot  opposition  to  this 
bill  than  the  sponsors  realize. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  considering  this  legis- 
lation let  us  think  in  terms  of  what  is  best 
for  America  and  its  future.  Are  we  to  become 
the  dumping  ground  for  the  surplus  popula- 
tions of  other  countries? 

Above  everything,  let  us  keep  control  of  im- 
migration In  the  Congress  where  it  belongs. 
Someone  wisely  suggested  that  It  would  be 
better  to  have  a  mathematician  select  who 
comes  here,  under  a  formula,  than  to  have  a 
politician  do  it,  without  any  formula  at  all. 
With  that  I  agree. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  committee  to  reject 
this  bill. 


Safeguards  Against  the  Delinquency  of 
Youth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 
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Tuesday,  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  Include  in  the  Record  an  inspirational 
and  eloquent  address  by  the  beloved  91- 
year-old  President  David  O.  McKay  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  at  the  opening  of  the  church's 
135th  annual  conference  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah,  last  Sunday  morning. 

President  McKay  has  developed  those 
recognized  safeguards  necessary  to  com- 
bat the  delinquency  of  youth — the  home, 
the  church,  the  school,  and  the  moral  at- 
mosphere of  the  leaders  of  the  Nation, 
town,  and  community.  He  has  shown 
the  necessary  environment  to  which 
every  child  Is  entitled  and  pointed  out 
many  of  the  areas  where  the  adults  of 
this  Nation  are  failing  in  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  significant 
spiritual  sermon  deserves  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  every  parent,  every 
churchman,  'every  educator,  and  every 
public  official  In  our  Nation.  This  can 
only  serve  to  emphasize  earlier  concern 
voiced  in  these  matters  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  his  message  on 
crime. 

President  McKay's  address  follows: 

Safeguards    Against    the    Aexinquency    of 
Youth 

(Address  delivered  by  President  David  O.  Mc- 
Kay at  the  135th  annual  conference  of  the 
Church  of  Jesuc  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  held  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle, 
Sunday,  Apr.  4.  1965) 

My  brethren  and  sisters,  and  friends  of  the 
television  and  radio  audience,  as  I  approach 
Ibis  solemn  duty,  I  sense  fully  the  need  of 
your   united  support,   and  particularly   the 


sustaining    and    guiding    Influence    of    the 
spirit  of  the  Lord. 

"I  charge  thee",  wrote  Paul  to  Timothy, 
"before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesxis  Christ  •  •  • 
teach  the  word;  be  instant  In  season,  out  of 
season;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all  long- 
suffering"  (n  Timothy  4:  1-2) . 

In  the  same  letter  he  prophetically  declared 
"that  in  the  last  days  perilous  times  shall 
come.  For  men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  own 
selves,  •  •  •  lovers  of  pleasures  more  than 
lovers  of  God:  Having  a  form  of  godliness, 
but  denying  the  power  thereof"  i  II  Timothy 
3:  1-2.4-5). 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  Paulls  charge  and 
prophecy  that  I  approach  the  subject  of 
safeguards  against  delinquency  of  youth.  In 
naming  these  safeguards,  I  have  nothing 
new  to  offer.  You  have  heard  them  men- 
tioned frequently,  but  I  think,  as  with  the 
gospel  principles.  It  Is  fitting  that  we  be 
active  In  season  and  out  of  season,  that 
we  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  admonish,  with 
all  long-suffering  as  we  contemplate  the  ris- 
ing crime  wave,  and  bring  home  to  each  of 
use.  If  possible,  the  realization  that  greater 
diligence  is  needed. 

Few  will  question  the  fact  that  we  are 
living  in  perilous  times;  that  many  people 
have  lost  their  moorings  and  are  being 
"tossed  to  and  fro  with  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine, by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning 
craftiness,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  de- 
ceive" (Ephesians4:  14). 

Among  the  glaring  evils  of  our  day  are  two 
which  seem  to  be  most  detrimental,  and 
which  must  be  curbed  If  we  would  preserve 
true  Christian  ideals.  These  are:  First,  an 
increasing  tendency  to  dishonor  the  mar- 
riage vow;  and,  second,  the  mounting  Juve- 
nile delinquency.  Careful  research  would 
undoubtedly  disclose  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween these  two  unwholesome  social  con- 
ditions. 

As  evidence  of  the  first,  we  need  only  to 
glance  at  the  number  of  divorces  in  the 
country  at  large.  Recent  statistics  disclose 
that  one  out  of  every  four  marriages  are 
separated  by  the  ever-grinding  divorce  mill. 
But  it  is  the  ever-increasing  crime  wave 
that  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  this  morn- 
ing. Children  are  being  corrupted  by  it; 
youth  are  caught  in  its  whirlpool,  and  are 
being  contaminated  overwhelmingly  by  it. 

J,  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  who  is  probably  our 
Nation's  leading  authority  on  crime,  made 
the  following  alarming  report  at  a  dinner 
held  in  his  honor  in  Chicago,  111.,  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1964: 

"To  every  man  and  every  nation  there 
conies  a  time  when  decisions  must  be  made 
about  grave  problems.  Further  delay  in  seek- 
ing solutions  can  bring  disaster,  "fhat  time 
has  come  for  the  United  States. 

"The  moment  has  arrived  when  we  must 
face  realistically  the  startling  f»ct  that  since 
1958  crime  in  this  country  has  Increased  five 
times  faster  than  our  population  growth. 
Serious  crimes — murder,  forcible  rape,  rob- 
bery, biirglary,  aggravated  assault,  automo- 
bile theft — have  mounted  steadily  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  In  1951,  these  crimes 
for  the  first  time  topped  the  l  million  mark, 
and  more  than  2.25  million  serious  crimes 
were  reported  diiring  1963. 

"Even  more  ominous  Is  the  foct  that  this 
terrifying  spiral  in  crime  has  come  about 
through  a  growing  wave  of  youthful  crimi- 
nality across  the  Nation.  Last  year  for  the 
15th  consecutive  year,  crimes  Involving  oiu- 
yoxuig  people  Increased  over  the  previous 
year.  For  all  serious  crimes  committed  in 
the  United  States  In  1963,  youthful  offenders 
were  responsible  for  72  percent  of  the  total 
arrests  for  these  crimes.  The  cost  of  oiu- 
crime  has  now  reached  the  staggering  sum  of 
$27  billion  a  year. 

"What  a  grim  and  unhappy  commentary 
on  the  moral  climate  of  this  great  Nation. 
The  moral  strength  of  our  Nal^lon  has  de- 


creased alarmingly.  We  must  return  to  the 
teachings  of  God  If  we  are  to  cure  this  sick- 
ness. These  shocking  statistics,  together 
with  the  public's  apparent  Indifference  to 
them,  are  Indicative  of  the  false  morality  we 
are  tolerating  today.  It  is  a  false  code  whlcli 
is  based  on  the  worship  of  things  of  man's 
own  creation.  It  is  as  imperfect  and  feeble 
as  man  himself.  However,  captivating  to  the 
senses,  this  type  of  moral  climate  cannot  givi* 
the  support  nor  the  strength  which  Is  so  vital 
to  our  national  stirvival.  This  breakdown 
in  our  moral  standards  can  only  render  u^ 
impotent  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation." 

In  calling  attention  to  these  conditions,  i 
would  not  have  you  think  that  our  vounu 
people  generally  do  not  merit  our  confidence'. 
It  is  the  few,  not  the  many,  of  whom  we  no'v 
speak. 

When,  a  few  years  ago,  a  little  4-year-old 
lad  wandered  Into  the  Badlands  of  North 
Dakota,  the  whole  countryside  was  aroused 
and  organized  for  the  rescue.  They  gave  nc 
thought,  however,  to  the  hundreds  of  4- 
year-olds  who  were  safe  In  their  mothers 
keeping.  A  train  wreck  or  an  airplane  dis- 
aster shocks  us  to  attention,  awakens  sjrm- 
pathy  and  a  demand  for  more  safeguard.'^ 
while  to  the  hundreds  of  trains  and  air- 
planes carrying  millions  to  safety,  we  give 
scarcely   a   passing  thought. 

So  while  we  solicitously  call  attention  t< 
the  tragedies  in  the  stream  of  human  life 
let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  the  much  greater 
group  who  move  steadily  and  successfully 
along,  avoiding  the  sandbars  and  rapids  of 
sinful  Indulgence  and  spiritual  decay,  who.=f 
noble  lives  confirm  and  increase  confidence  iji. 
the  growing  generation.  As  we  seek  the  lost 
sheep,  let  us  be  appreciative  of  the  "ninety 
and  nine"  that  are  safe  in  the  fold. 

But  no  matter  how  firm  our  confidence  i.- 
in  the  majority  of  the  young,  we  must  noi 
close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  delinquents  and  youthful  criminals  i; 
ominously  Increasing.  In  the  interest  of  tht 
moral  atmosphere  of  our  comm\initles,  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  the  perpetuity  of  ou; 
democratic  form  of  Government,  we  mus- 
search  for  the  causes  of  this  upswing  li. 
crime,  and,  if  possible,  remove  them  and  appK 
the  proper  remedies. 

One  importemt  cause  of  the  increase  In 
child  delinquency  is  a  let  down  in  honn 
ideals.  A  growing  desire  for  economic  in- 
dependence, or  a  too  eager  willingness  ti 
improve  financial  circumstances,  has  influ- 
enced too  many  of  our  mothers  to  neglec- 
the  greatest  of  all  responsibilities — the  rear- 
ing of  a  family.  Director  Hoover  makes  the 
definite  statement  that  "In  the  background 
of  these  youth  offenders  lies  the  story  c: 
shocking  neglect.  Boys  and  girls  are  beint: 
deprived  of  the  care  and  guidance  necessar'. 
to  the  proper  foundation  of  their  character? 
Their  lawlessness  had  Its  roots  in  every  in- 
stance in  broken  homes  where  mothers  and 
fathers,  because  of  their  neglect,  misunder- 
standing, or  irresponsibility  had  failed  ii. 
their  primary  obligations.  More  often  tha: 
not,  God  was  unknown,  or.  more  important 
was   unwelcome   In  their  homes. 

"On  the  other  hand,  in  nearly  ever\-  in- 
stance the  youthful  offender  would  have  been 
a  strong,  upright  citizen  had  he  been  giver 
a  chance.  If  his  pent-up  energies  and  de- 
sires had  been  directed  along  wholesome 
channels;  if  his  problems — the  problems  tha: 
made  him  a  problem  child — had  been  solved 
by  patient  and  attentive  parents,  he  wouk 
have  proved  to  be  an  Influence  for  good  ir, 
his  community." 

You  may  think  me  extreme,  but  I  am  go 
Ing  to  say  that  a  married  woman  who  refuse. 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  motherhood 
or  who,  having  children,  neglects  them  l(  : 
pleasure  or  social  prestige.  Is  recreant  to  th- 
highest  calling  and  privUege  of  womankind 
The  father,  who  because  of  business  or  poli- 
tical or  social  responsibilities,  falls  to  shari 
with  his  wife  the  responsibilities  of  rearii  • 
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iiis  sons  and  daughters,  is  untrue  to  his 
marital  obligations,  is  a  negative  element  in 
what  might  and  should  be  a  Joyous  home 
;  vmosphere,  and  is  a  possible  contrbutor  to 
tiiscord  and  delinquency. 

There  are  three  fundamental  things  to 
'.vhich  every  child  is  entitled:  (1)  a  respected 
:iame,  (2)  a  sense  of  security,  (3)  opportuni- 
nes  for  development. 

The  family  gives  to  the  child  his  name  and 
standing  in  the  community.  A  child  wants 
l.is  family  to  be  as  good  as  those  of  his 
friends.  He  wants  to  be  able  to  point  with 
pride  to  his  father,  and  to  feel  an  inspira- 
tion always  as  he  thinks  of  his  mother.  It 
it  a  mother's  duty  so  to  live  that  her  children 
will  associate  with  her  everything  that  is 
beautiful,  sweet,  and  pure.  In  the  words  of 
former  President  of  the  United  States,  Her- 
bert Hoover:  "After  we  have  determined  every 
.scientific  fact,  after  we  have  erected  every 
public  safeguard,  after  we  have  constructed 
every  edifice  for  education  or  training  or  hos- 
pitalization or  play,  yet  all  these  things  are 
but  a  tithe  of  the  physical,  oaoral,  and  spiri- 
tual gifts  which  motherhood  gives  and  home 
confers.  None  of  these  things  carry  that 
affection,  that  devotion  of  soul,  which  Is  the 
great  endowment  from  mothers." 

And  the  father  should  so  live  that  the 
child,  emulating  his  example,  will  be  a  good 
citizen,  and,  in  the  church,  a  true  Latter- 
day  Saint. 

A  child  has  a  right  to  feel  that  in  his  home 
he  has  a  place  of  refuge,  a  place  of  protec- 
tion from  the  dangers  and  evils  of  the  out- 
side world.  Family  unity  and  integrity  are 
necessary  to  supply  this  need. 

The  home  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to 
teach  the  highest  ideal  in  the  social  and 
political  life  of  man;  namely,  perfect  liberty 
of  action  so  long  as  you  do  not  trespass  upon 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  another. 

The  great  need  of  the  American  home  to- 
day is  more  religion.  Parents  should  make 
it  obvious  both  by  their  actions  and  their 
conversation  that  they  are  seriously  inter- 
ested in  the  fruits  of  true  religion.  Example 
of  parents  should  emphasize  the  need  of 
iionesty  in  our  dealings  with  ova  family, 
our  neighbors,  and  all  with  whom  we  come 
in  contact;  of  kindness  to  our  employees,  of 
fair  play  to  our  employers,  or  good  measure 
to  our  customers. 

The  Lord  places  the  responsibility  directly 
where  it  belongs,  wherein  He  says  that  It  is 
the  duty  of  parents  to  teach  their  children 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel  and  to  walk  up- 
rightly before  the  Lord,  and  if  they  do  not 
.■so  teach,  the  sin  be  upon  the  heads  of  the 
parents. 

Next  to  the  home  as  a  safeguard  to  de- 
linquency, the  church  should  be  a  dominant 
force.  The  other  day  I  was  pleased  to  note 
a  recent  Gallup  poll  published  in  a  late 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
which  revealed  that  in  1964  at  least  45  per- 
cent of  the  entire  adult  population  of  the 
Mation  attended  church  in  one  typical  week, 
and  that  although  the  percentage  dropped 

4  points  since  the  peak  year  of  1958,  it  is 
still  so  high  that  it  completely  eclipses  the 

5  percent  and  7  percent  In  some  of  the  other 
leading  countries.  It  is  interesting  that  al- 
though men  are  reputedly  not  very  religious, 
40  percent  of  the  entire  male  adult  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  attends  church 
each  Sunday.  Forty-nine  percent  of  the 
women  attend  regularly.  This  means  that 
49,500,000  adult  men  and  women  attend 
church  services  In  the  United  States.  But 
what  of  the  other  55  percent  of  men  and 
women  who  do  not  attend  church,  and  what 
of  the  children  who  come  from  the  homes  of 
these  men  and  women?  Their  indifference 
toward  church  should  tend  only  to  spur  us 
to  more  earnest  and  diligent  activity. 

Where  there  is  an  indifference  toward 
Christian  churches,  we  shall  have  to  place 


next  to  the  home,  not  the  chiu-ch,  but  the 
public  school  as  the  most  influential  factor 
in  lessening  delinquency. 

I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  the  moet 
paramount  objective  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem from  kindergarten  to  the  university 
should  be  character  building  and  the  evolving 
of  true,  loyal  citizens  of  the  Republic.  The 
teaching  of  the  three  "R's,"  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  even  the  delving  into  research  work, 
should  be  but  a  means  to  the  development 
of  true  manhood  and  noble  womanhood. 

True  education  is  awakening  a  love  for 
truth,  a  just  sense  of  duty,  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  soul  to  the  great  purpose  and  end  of 
life.  It  is  not  teaching  the  individual  to 
love  the  good  for  personal  sake;  it  is  to  teach 
him  to  love  the  good  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  itself;  to  be  virtuous  in  action  because 
he  is  so  in  heart;  to  love  and  serve  God 
supremely,  not  from  fear,  but  from  delight 
in  His  perfect  character. 

Upon  the  teacher  rests  much  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  lifting  society  to  this  high 
level.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  reputedly  the 
wisest  American,  said,  "Character  is  higher 
than  intellect.  A  great  soul  w^ill  be  fit  to 
live  as  well  as  to  think." 

Another  safeguard  against  delinquency  of 
youth  is  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Nation,  town,  and  community. 
This  is  determined  by  the  Ideals  and  actions 
of  adults,  and  particularly  of  civic  ofiOcers 
and  those  who  are  entrusted  to  enforce  the 
law. 

If  we  are  sincere  in  our  desire  to  reduce 
the  delinquency  among  youth,  let  us  look 
to  ourselves  as  members  of  the  community 
and  as  leaders  and  oflScials  in  civic  circles. 
A  Nation  that  has  conquered  great  material 
difficulties,  and  harnessed  the  physical  pow- 
ers, must  have  some  more  effective  means  of 
combatting  the  cynicism  of  its  youth — the 
cynicism  born  of  widely  flaunted  dishonesty 
of  those  in  high  places,  insincerity  of  leader- 
ship, and  gaudy  pageantry  of  crime. 

Yes,  we  are  living  in  perilous  times,  but 
let  us  hope  that  they  may  be  to  the  present 
generation  as  the  flery  furnace  that  consumes 
the  dross  but  purifies  the  gold. 

A  clean  man  is  a  national  asset.  A  pure 
woman  is  the  incarnation  of  true  national 
glory.  A  citizen  who  loves  Justice  and  hates 
evil  is  better  than  a  battleship.  The  strength 
of  any  community  consists  of  and  exists  in 
the  men  who  are  pure,  clean,  upright,  and 
straightforward,  ready  for  the  right  and 
sensitive  to  every  approach  of  evil.  Let  such 
ideals  be  the  standard  of  citizenship. 

Let  us  here  and  now  express  gratitude  for 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  with  its  priesthood  quorimis  and 
auixiliary  organizations  especially  organized 
to  combat  the  evils  of  crime  and  Juvenile 
delinquency.  It  was  established  by  divine 
revelation  of  God  the  Father  and  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ.  Its  glorious  mission  Is  to  pro- 
claim the  birth  of  the  restored  gospel,  to  up- 
lift society  that  people  may  mingle  more 
amicably  one  with  another;  to  create  in  our 
communities  a  wholesome  environment  in 
which  our  children  may  find  strength  to 
resist  temptation,  and  encouragement  to 
strive  for  cultural  and  spiritual  attainment; 
to  make  ineffective  the  influence  of  design- 
ing men  who  would  make  profit  out  of  their 
fellows,  who  are  fallen  so  low  as  to  be  slaves 
to  their  appetites  and  passions  and  who 
would  fill  their  purses  through  the  weak- 
nesses of  addicts  of  gambling,  drunkenness, 
and  nicotine.  The  gospel  is  a  rational  phi- 
losophy that  teaches  men  how  to  attain 
happiness  in  this  life,  and  exaltation  in  the 
life  to  come. 

God  help  us  to  discharge  our  responsibil- 
ities to  our  youth  by  making  an  environ- 
ment in  home,  in  school,  in  church,  and  in 
our  communities  that  will  be  uplifting, 
wholesome,  faith  inspiring.  I  pray  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 
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Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  J. 
Orrin  Shipe,  managing  director  of 
CUNA  International,  Inc.,  testified  last 
month  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  this  House. 

The  Humphrey  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  made  it 
the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  use 
cooperatives,  credit  unions,  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  implement  the 
self-help  objectives  of  our  economic  as- 
sistance programs. 

While  revolts,  palace  intrigue,  and 
civil  unrest  in  the  developing  nations 
have  made  the  headlines,  CUNA  has  been 
quietly  working  at  the  grassroots  level 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  people  in  these 
countries.  As  Mr.  Shipe  states,  over  800 
credit  unions  have  been  chartered  in 
Latin  America  and  600  more  are  await- 
ing their  charter.  The  yoimg  credit 
unions  have  established  a  solid  record  of 
fiscal  stability  and  reform.  The  results 
have  been  encouraging  enough  to  war- 
rant expansion  of  CUNA's  efforts  to 
Africa,  Asia,  and  the  South  Pacific. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  text  6f  and 
appendix  to  Mr.  Shipe's  testimony  for 
the  CUNA  International.  Inc.,  so  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  may  better 
understand  this  impwrtant  link  in  the 
chain  of  reform  binding  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  the  aspirations  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world : 
Statement   c   J.    Orrin    Shipe,    IiCanaging 

DiRBCTOR,  CUNA  iNTHtNATIONAL.  InC. 
(FORMEKLT  CRn)IT  UNION  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION),      TO        COMMrTTEE       ON        FOREIGN 

AiTAiRS,  U.S.  House  or  R^»RB8ENTATivrs 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, less  than  a  year  ago  I  reported  to  you 
that  technicians  directed  by  CUNA  Interna- 
tional, Inc.  (formerly  Credit  Union  National 
Association ) ,  under  a  contract  with  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  had 
organized  600  credit  unions  in  Latin 
America. 

Today,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  this  num- 
ber is  now  800,  with  600  more  awaiting  char- 
tering authority.  There  are  now  about  420.- 
000  credit  union  members  in  Latin  America. 
Most  of  these  members  earn  no  more  than 
$100  per  year,  and  most  have  never  saved 
before. 

Savings  of  these  members  have  now 
reached  tl6.5  million.  Loans  outstanding 
are  now  $22  million.  Since  1962.  Latin 
American  credit  unions  have  loaned  $45  mil- 
lion. All  these  figures  represent  phenomenal 
growth. 

But  it  is  not  by  statistics  alone  that  the 
success  of  the  CUNA-AID  program  should 
be  judged.  We  are  finding  that  credit  un- 
ions expand  their  members'  horizons.  Cred- 
it unions  serve  as  training  centers  in  the 
process  of  government;  they  afford  members 
their  first  experience  In  democracy.  The 
members  readily  accept  the  cardinal  rule  of 
credit  unions:  one  member,  one  vote. 

Probably  most  imp<M-tant  from  our  point 
of  view,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy,  the  credit  union  hajs  turned  out 
to  be  an  important  vehicle  to  provide  the 
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Latin  American  poor  with  a  new  self-reliance, 
a  new  self-respect,  a  new  initiative. 

A  fine  example  Is  the  community  credit 
union  In  Iqultos,  Peru.  Iqultoe  Is  an  Ijso- 
lated  town  In  the  Jungle  not  far  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  Amazon  River.  Orga- 
nized in  the  poorest  section  of  Iquitos,  the 
credit  union  now  is  the  largest  in  Peru.  It 
has  more  than  3,500  members  who  have 
saved  about  $1  million.  In  Peru,  this  Is  a 
remarkable  achievement.  But  most  signifi- 
cantly, the  credit  union  has  proven  to  be  a 
springboard  for  community  action  programs. 
It  is  now  financing  a  low-cost  housing  proj- 
ect for  Its  members. 

All  over  Latin  America,  credit  unions  are 
leading  people  to  appreciate  their  ow^n  power. 
Once  a  successful  credit  union  gets  under- 
way, It  serves  as  the  foundation  for  other 
developmental  projects.  The  members  move 
forward  with  confidence,  bolstered  by  their 
success  with  the  credit  union. 

This  Improvement  In  motivation  does  not 
come  about  automatically.  Our  technicians 
have  operated  educational  programs  for  4,000 
Latin  Americana  In  over  120  seminars. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  CXJNA  has 
contracted  both  with  AID  and  with  the 
Peace  Ctorps.  There  Is  a  particularly  strong 
development  program  underway  In  Eucador 
under  Peace  Corps  auspices.  In  addition, 
CUNA  Itself  has  for  some  years  xindertaken 
development  work  on  Its  own  before  the  In- 
volvement of  the  U.S.  Government.  This 
Involvement  has  simply  accelerated  our  ex- 
pansion activities. 

In  order  to  supply  the  committee  vrtth 
more  detailed  information,  I  am  filing  an  ap- 
pendix to  this  statement.  The  appendix 
contains  Inlormation  on  all  our  programs: 
CUNA-AID,  CDNA-Peace  Corps,  and  CUNA 
alone. 

You  Will  note  that  our  activities  are  not 

limited  to  Latin  America.  Our  work  in  Af- 
rica Is  Just  beginning.  We  have  made  a  good 
Start  In  Korea.  Plans  are  being  formulated 
for  programs  In  India  and  Pakistan.  We 
are  committed  to  moving  ahead. 


Appendix   to   Statement  of  J.   Orrin  Shipe 

The  Humphrey  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  made  it  the  policy  of 
the  XJjS.  Government  to  use  cooperatives, 
credit  unions,  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions to  help  Implement  the  self-help  ob- 
jectives of  our  foreign  aid  program.  Their 
use,  it  was  felt,  would  add  a  new  people-to- 
people  dimension  to  U.S.  Government  efforts 
to  assist  developing  countries. 

To  Implement  tills  new  program,  the  In- 
ternational Cooperative  Development  Serv- 
ice was  set  up  in  the  Office  of  Material  Re- 
sources in  AID.  Washington,  and  authorized 
to  enter  into  a  series  of  global  openend  con- 
tracts with  UjS.  cooperative  organizations 
qualified  to  help  establish  cooperatives 
abroad.  To  date  seven  contracts  are  in  force, 
one  with  the  Credit  Union  National  Associa- 
tion (CUNA) .  of  Madison.  Wis^,  and  six  other 
national  cooperative  organizations. 

CREDrr  UNIONS  ^ND  CXJMMUNITT   DEVELOPMENT 

A  credit  union  Is  a  cooperative  associa- 
tion organized  to  promote  thrift  among  its 
members  and  to  accumulate  a  fund  from 
these  savings  to  make  needed  loans  to  mem- 
bers for  useful  purposes  at  reasonable  inter- 
est rates. 

It  also  has  been  described  as  a  uniting  of 
the  efforts  and  knowledge  pt  a  group  of 
people  who  have  a  common  bond  and  share 
a  common  need  for  accumulating  savings, 
providing  a  source  of  credit  and  developing 
or  fostering  among  themselves  cooperative 
action.  Credit  unions  are  a  means  by  which 
people  get  together  and  work  together 
toward  the  solution  of  one  of  the  chief 
problems  affecting  developing  communities, 
the  satisfaction  of  basic  human  needs 
through  self-help. 


In  imltlng  efforts  toward  the  solution  of 
their  problems  through  credit  imions,  each 
individvial  In  the  group  participates  In  the 
activity  which  causes  the  group  to  Improve 
or  develop.  ' 

A  credit  tmion  can  be  started  In  any 
group:  people  working  for  the  same  em- 
ployer; people  who  live  in  tlie  small  com- 
munity; people  who  are  members  of  the 
same  church,  labor  union,  or  fraternal  order. 
Membership  is  open  to  everyone  In  the  group. 
Basically,  every  credit  union  la  a  group  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  who  want  to  help 
each  other.  The  only  purpose  of  a  credit 
union   is  service — not  charity  or  profit. 

CREDrr    UNIONS A    MEANS    OP  SAVINGS 

Communities  in  Latin  America  are  assum- 
ing responsibility  for  the  management  of 
local  affairs.  They  have  to  manage  their  lim- 
ited capital  assets  to  Increase  production  and 
to  develop  and  Improve  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  way  of  life. 

The  pattern  of  development  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican and  other  less-developed  countries  has 
had  the  effect  of  providing  the  larger  share 
of  proceeds  from  Industry  or  agriculture, 
whether  In  profits  or  emoluments  to  the 
main  towns.  The  remaining  proceeds  have 
been  spread  among  the  Indigenous  popula- 
tion at  a  low  per  capita  Income  rate.  Mil- 
lions of  people  are  continually  hi  servitude 
during  most  of  their  lives  and  la  many  cases 
I>ay  interest  several  times  the  amoimt  of 
the  principal.  Reputable  organizations  pro- 
viding natives  with  credit  for  personal  or  pro- 
ductive use  are  practically  nonexistent;  In 
most  Instances,  they  are  limited  to  the 
usurer. 

The  Internal  mobilization  of  capital  has  to 
be  accomplished  first  by  using  these  small 
sums  on  a  broad  base,  and  the  best,  indeed, 
the  only  way  in  which  this  is  economically 
feasible  Is  through  a  credit  union,  where  the 
self-help  aspect  eliminates  the  administra- 
tive cost  of  the  operation. 

Credit  unions  throughout  tha  world  have 
always  maintained  truly  self-help  programs. 
This  feature  of  credit  union  development  is 
most  Important,  especially  In  developing 
countries  where  p>eople  In  thece  countries 
often  look  outside  of  themselves  and  their 
communities  for  the  solution  of  their  prob- 
lems: 

Even  in  the  cooperative  movement  Itself 
at  times  due  to  a  lack  of  this  self-help 
f  eatiu-e,  development  has  taken  jrface  without 
this  effective  financial  contribution  or  active 
particli>atlon  In  management  from  the  people 
within  the  local  community. 

CEEDIT  UNIONS BASIC    FIN.VNCIAL 

INSTITUTIONS 

Credit  unions  are  set  up  and  operated  for 
and  by  groups  of  Interested  people  who  have 
some  established  Interests  with  ench  other  or 
some  existing  common  bond.  They  are 
legally  chartered  by  government,  and  are 
usually  supervised  by  the  chartering  agency, 
but  are  otherwise  fully  owned  and  controlled 
by  their  members  under  the  one-member 
one-vote  process.  Day-to-day  operations  are 
carried  on  by  a  board  of  directors,  and  a 
credit  and  supervisory  committee  operating 
under  delegated  authority  from  members 
and  according  to  accepted  bylaws  and  oper- 
ating pKjlicles. 

Credit  unions  offer  numerous  benefits  and 
services  to  members  varying  from  group  to 
group.    Basic  standard  benefits  include: 

1.  Encouraging,  motivating,  and  providing 
a  ready  facility  to  help  members  practice 
thrift  by  systematically  saving— even  very 
small  amounts  of  their  incomes. 

2.  Providing  low-cost  loans. 

3.  Providing  finance  and  budget  counsel- 
ing. 

4.  Planning  expenditures,  keeping  out  of 
heavy  debt  Involvement  to  high-rate  lenders. 

5.  Frequently  providing  servlcee  such  as  in- 
stirance  coverages  for  loans  and  insurance  to 


match  member  savings,  and  Insurance  pro- 
tection against  losses  which  may  arise  In  its 
financial  operations. 

6.  Education  of  members  and  training  of 
officers  in  finance  management  through  the 
democratic  process. 

The  key  to  credit  union  success  with  low- 
income  people  is  perhaps  the  feeling  of  group 
solidarity  growing  out  of  group  action,  and 
the  confidence  developing  In  these  finance 
Institutions  that  are  member  owned  and  con- 
trolled. Credit  unions  exist — to  some  de- 
gree— in  some  75  countries  of  the  world  and 
arc  increasing  steadily. 

CUNA   INTERNATIONAL,   INC. 

CUNA  was  organized  In  1934  as  an  associa- 
tion of  credit  vmlons  in  the  United  States. 
In  1940.  Canada  was  admitted  and  In  1946 
membership  was  expanded  to  Include  credit 
unions  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Since 
1957,  all  credit  unions  through  the  free  world 
are  eligible  for  the  services  which  CUNA  In- 
ternational provides. 

CUNA  International,  the  credit  unions' 
own  international  confederation,  serves  and 
coordinates  this  worldwide  program.  AID 
is  using  credit  union  technicians  provided 
by  CUNA  to  help  implement  the  Humphrey 
amendment  in  its  cooperative  development 
programs;  and  helping  credit  union  people 
extend  this  worldwide  thrift  service  to  the 
people  of  developing  countries  to  which 
CUNA  is  fully  committed. 

CUNA's  specific  goals  are  to  promote  the 
organization  of  new  credit  unions;  perfect 
credit  union  laws  In  the  States,  provinces, 
and  countries  In  which  credit  unions  op- 
erate; Improve  methods  and  techniques  of 
credit  union  operations,  and  coordinate  and 
direct  the  efforts  of  all  credit  unions  in  their 
drive  to  give  the  people  throughout  the 
world  an  opportunity  to  economic,  social  and 
educational  advancement  through  self-help. 

CUNA,  through  its  World  Extension  De- 
partment, has  been  engaged  for  more  than 
a  decade  in  channeling  assistance  for  the 
development  of  credit  unions  in  many  devel- 
oping countries.  This  assistance  by  the  peo- 
ple in  credit  unions  did  not  begin  with  the 
creation  of  the  World  Extension  Department 
Of  CUNA  in  1954.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of 
a  desire  to  Insure  that  assistance  as  was  cus- 
tomarily given  by  credit  union  memliers  to 
less  developed  countries  for  this  purpose  be 
better  deployed  and  also  extended.  Prior  to 
this  time,  many  United  States  and  Canadian 
provincial  leagues  had  been  assisting  credit 
union  development  in  the  Caribbean  and  in 
South  America. 

Within  the  limits  of  Its  resources,  CUNA 
has  tried  to  answer  the  great  number  of  re- 
quests for  assistance  It  is  receiving  at  its 
Madison  headquarters.  It  is  with  such  as- 
sistance to  local  leaders  by  guidance  and 
training  that  a  sound  and  stable  credit 
union  development  is  taking  place  In  the 
Caribbean  Islands  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  Netherlands  Antilles: 
in  the  Latin  American  countries  of  Mexico. 
Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colom- 
bia Peru.  Panama,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador. 
Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  in  the 
Pacific  in  the  Fiji  Islands.  Samoa  and  Korea: 
and  in  Tanzania,  Kenva,  Ghana,  and  Nigeria 
in  Africa. 

In  1961,  following  on  the  Humphrev 
amendment,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  de- 
cided to  include  assistance  to  the  South 
American  countries  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  credit  union? 
cooperativrs.  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. Following  this,  a  contract  was 
signed  with  the  Credit  Union  National  As- 
sociation  to  develop  credit  unions. 

Under  the  leadership  of  CUNA  technicians, 
credit  unions  have  increased  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica from  432  in  September  1962,  to  over  1,200 
by  December  1964,  with  over  600  additional 
groups  awaiting  charters;  members  Increased 
from  124.000  to  420,000;  savings  of  members 
from  $4.2  million  to  $16.5  million,  and  loans 
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ciuistanding  to  members  from  $4  million  to 
>18  million.  Loans  are  made  for  some  25 
Qi.Terent  purposes  covering  personal  or  con- 
.xi'.mer  loans,  farm  production  loans,  self- 
i.elp  housing  loans,  and  loans  to  start  small 
b-.:siness  enterprises. 

Growth  approximated  or  exceeded  100  per- 
cent in  each  of  these  2  years.  Considering 
liat  most  members  earn  $100  per  annum  or 
'.•:>-s,  this  overall  growth  Is  phenomenal.  The 
rew  program  is  saving  low  Income  credit 
iniion  members  of  Latin  America  an  esti- 
;;.ated  $3  million  or  more  annually  by  way 
u'  interest  charges,  and  Is  raising  $40  or  more 
m  new  capital  for  each  $1  of  technical  asslst- 
:i:.ce  cost.  In  addition,  it  is  establishing  a 
iicw  and  completely  self-sustaining  and  self- 
perpetuating  program  for  the  low  Income 
people  of  Latin  America. 

.Some  of  the  reasons  for  credit  union  suc- 
C'.«s  yre: 

1  It  is  a  simple  type  cooperative. 

2  It  deals  with  only  one  commodity — 
ir.oney. 

3.  It  creates  no  new  problems;  it  is  set  up 
Lilly  to  solve  problems  already  existent. 

4  It  is  less  vulnerable  to  competition  tae- 
(ause  It  is  self-contained  and  operates  In  the 
closed  circuit  of  its  own  members. 

5.  Other  enterprises  need  capital  with 
■.vhich  to  start  operations,  but  the  credit 
I  :iion,  in  the  process  of  developing  capital, 
l-;  carrying  on  one  of  the  two  main  functions 
.0  the  society — savings. 

6.  The   credit   union   can   be   scaled   down 
>  meet  the  needs  of  the  lowliest  people,  as 

well  as  meet  the  needs  of  the  most  demand- 
mg,  and  it  can  be  brought  within  the  grasp 
if  all  people. 

The  extent  of  this  unsatisfied  need  among 
less  developed  peoples  of  the  world  has  been 

dearly  shown  by  the  part  that  CUNA,  with 

.•s  limited  resources,  has  played  In  the 
..uinching  of  credit  unions  in  some  70  coun- 
tries and  territories  as  shown  hereunder: 

United    States 22.000 

Canada 4.  700 

.\f  rica : 

Basutoland 3 

Ethiopia 3 

Ghana 20 

Kenya 3 

Malawi 2 

Mauritius 1 

Nigeria    Republic 19 

Sierre   Leone 4 

Southern  Rhodesia 2 

Tanzania 40 

Uganda 8 

Zambia 2 

Asia: 

Hong  Kong 3 

Korea 71 

Pakistan 13 

Thailand 75 

Vietnam 20 

Latin  America: 

British  Honduras 44 

Costa  Rica 34 

El    Salvador 46 

Guatemala 8 

Honduras 37 

Mexico 535 

Nicaragua 1 

Panama 42 

Argentina 3 

Bolivia 73 

Brazil gO 

British    Guiana 17 

Chile 112 

Colombia 211 

Ecuador 104 

Pru-aguay 2 

Peru 396 

Surinam 15 

Uruguay 3 

Venezuela 75 


Australasia: 
Capital  Territory 

New  Guinea-Papua-Solomon 

amc 

100. 
150 

10 
19 

9. 

4 

16 

5 

14 

New  South   Wales.-. 

Queensland 

186 
14 

South  Australia 

Tasmania . 

4 

q 

Victoria .     ..   

R6 

Western  Australia 

Caribbean  islands: 

Anguilla        .    .    ._      

7 
2 

Antigua     .       -               

7 

Barbados-                   .       ..   

17 

Cayman   Islands 

Dominica 

1 
?0 

Dominican  Republic 

Grcijad.j-        .      _          

28 

16 

Haiti . 

?9 

Jamaica        .        .        .... 

107 

Montserrpt,-    _ 

6 

Netherland    Antilles 

St.   Kitts   --      -      

56 

4 

St.    Lucla_      ....          .       _ 

5 

St.    Vincent     .    __        .     

8 

Trinid^i.d-Tota.TE'^ 

133 

Pacific  i.^lund.s- 

Fiji 

''84 

New  Zealand 

Philipmnes .         

8 
671 

Toner. .     .    . 

1 

Western    Samoa 

The  assets  of  these  credit  unions 
to  approximately: 

|In  thousands] 
U.S.  territories  and  possessions..  $9. 
Canada _       .         .                       2 

20 

unt 

000 
000 

Africa   -  -    _  _ 

875 

Asia .    _ 

000 

Australasia 

Caribbean    islands 

000 
500 

Pacific    islands . 

800 

Latin     America 

500 

The  strength  of  the  credit  union  move- 
ment is  not  its  monetary  assets,  important 
as  they  are.  Its  greatest  value  is  Its  con- 
tribution to  the  growth  and  development  of 
its  members,  its  practical  demonstration  of 
democracy  at  work,  its  development  of  lead- 
ers from  among  its  membership.  Its  demon- 
stration of  private  enterprise  as  a  means  for 
attaining  social,  economic,  and  political 
freedom. 

CUNA  has  played  a  dynamic  role  in  these 
developments. 

Cooperation  between  AID  and  CUNA  has 
resulted  in  the  extension  and  acceleration 
of  credit  unions  in  the  developing  countries 
Since  the  first  agreement  in  1962 — the  agree- 
ment to  develop  credit  union  systems  in 
Latin  America — AID  has  broadened  the  scope 
of  the  partnership — in  January  1963 — to  in- 
clude all  other  regional  areas. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  covering  statement 
to  this  appendix,  the  development  work  car- 
ried on  by  CUNA  International  takes  three 
forms:  The  CUNA-AID  program,  the  CUNA- 
Peace  Corps  program,  and  the  work  of  CUNA 
alone.  The  figures  in  the  tables  above  give 
a  good  indication  of  the  progress  of  each  of 
these  programs. 

For  example,  the  CUNA-AID  contracts 
have  been  limited  up  to  now  to  work  in  a 
dozen  countries  of  Latin  America:  Vene- 
zuela, Brazil,  Peru,  Colombia.  Bolivia,  Ecua- 
dor, Guatemala,  Honduras.  Costa  Rica,  Pan- 
ama, Nicaragua,  and  El  Salvador.  Additional 
credit  union  programs  can  be  started  in  a 
country  under  the  CUNA-AID  program  on 
the  basis  of  a  task  order  worked  out  by  the 
local  AID  mission. 

Feasibility  surveys  have  been  mounted  in 
Ethiopia.  Sudan,  Nigeria,  Tunisia,  and  Sierra 
Leone.  The  average  cost  per  country  of  a 
credit  union  organizing  program  Is  $50,000. 
On  the  basis  of  present  performance,  each 
technical  assistance  dollar  expended  in  Latin 


America  has  generated  over  $40  in  new  capi- 
tal through  credit  umon  savings. 

Activities  with  the  Peace  Corps  have  been 
confined  to  Ecuador,  where  an  Intensive  or- 
ganizing program  has  gotten  underway. 

The  remaining  credit  imlon  development 
listed  In  the  above  tables  is  due  to  the 
CUNA  world  extension  program  operating 
alone  and  independent  of  any  government 
support. 

Strong  areas  of  credit  union  development 
outside  of  Latin  America  include  Australia, 
Jamaica,  Netherlands  Antilles,  Ttlnldad- 
Tobago,  Fiji,  and  the  Philippines.  We  are 
proud  of  the  support  of  credit  union  leagues 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  which  has 
made  this  development  possible.  Out  of  this 
development  have  come  many  heartening 
examples  of  what  credit  unions  are  accom- 
plishing. 

A  peasant  woman  in  Arequipa.  Peru,  near 
the  Chilean  border,  exercised  her  credit 
union  membership  rights  by  borrowing  the 
equivalent  of  $22— not  a  significant  sum — 
but  nevertheless,  an  amount  of  money  suf- 
ficient to  enable  her  to  buy  three  used  beds 
for  her  nine  children,  the  first  time  any 
member  of  the  family  had  slept  off  the 
ground. 

In  Peru,  the  poor  people  in  the  Isolated 
jungle  town  of  Iquitos.  not  far  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  Amazon  River,  have  shown 
how  a  credit  union  can  influence  an  en- 
tire community's  growth.  Organized  in 
the  poorest  section  of  the  town,  the  credit 
union  is  now  the  largest  In  Peru.  It  has 
more  than  3,500  members,  deposits  approxi- 
mate $1  million,  and  has  started  financing 
low-cost  housing  projects  among  Its  mem- 
bers. 

From    September    1962,   to  December    1964, 

savings  held  by  Latin  American  credit  unions 

have  increased  at  a  phenomenal  rate:  from 
$4,2  to  $16.5  million,  in  excess  of  a  three- 
fold increase. 

There  are  other  examples  of  opportunities 
opened  by  credit  unions:  a  loan  permitting 
a  young  lawyer  to  pay  for  his  license  to  prac- 
tice; a  newly  licensed  dentist  to  buy  his 
equipment:  a  mechanic  to  open  his  own 
tire  recapping  shop.  ♦ 

Credit  unions  also  expand  people's  knowl- 
edge. They  act  as  training  centers,  teaching 
people  with  limited  training  a  basic  un- 
derstanding of  the  truth  about  their  coun- 
try's development,  and  having  them  partici- 
pate in  this  development  In  a  democratic 
manner.  For  the  first  time,  in  most  cases. 
they  practice  the  basic  principles  of  democ- 
racy. 

Credit  unions  are  also  bringing  people  and 
their  communities  out  of  Isolation.  Through 
uniting  their  savings  into  significant  sums, 
they  are  being  brought  into  the  mainstream 
of  their  country's  economic  life,  and  are 
becoming  an  integral  part  of  their  country's 
development. 

This  remarkable  progress  is  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  education  and  training 
programs,  programs  designed  not  only  to 
instill  technical  competence,  but  also  to 
develop  local  leadership. 

CUNA  has  provided  this  type  of  training 
to  more  than  4.000  volunteers  In  over  120 
seminars   throughout  Latin  America. 

Among  local  communities.  It  Is  In  the 
awakening  of  the  recognition  of  this  need, 
capacity,  and  ability  to  help  themselves  that 
the  credit  union  has  made  Its  best  contribu- 
tion to  development.  Only  those  who  have 
seen  the  self-reliance,  self-respect,  and  Ini- 
tiative which  a  credit  union  engenders  can 
fully  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  this  Is 
true.  Credit  unions.  sUiple  as  they  may 
seem,  have  tapped  the  greatest  national  re- 
sources of  many  countries  through  their  suc- 
cess in  bringing  about  this  awareness  by 
their  self-help  cooperative  program.     Where 
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this  recognition  is  awakened,  there  will  be  a 
great  willingness  to  partlclp>ate  fiUly  and 
freely  In  development  ventures.  Without 
this  recognition,  all  other  efforts  axe  likely 
to  fall  in  the  long  run. 


Polish    American    Newspaperman    John 
Switalski  Recalls  Tarkish  Atrocities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  rLLiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  by  Mr.  John  Switalski  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Polish  American,  March 
30,  was  reproduced  in  the  Hairenik 
Weekly,  a  journal  of  the  Armenian  Revo- 
lutionary Federation  of  North  America, 
Thursday,  April  1. 

In  view  of  its  tremendous  historic  im- 
portance, the  nationwide  observance  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  Armenian  people  50 
years  ago  Is  most  noteworthy,  and  nu- 
merous publications  are  reviewing  this 
great  tragedy  of  the  Armenian  people. 

The  article  Is  of  special  interest  since 
In  a  very  timely  fashion  it  places  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Turkish  genocide  against 
the  Armenians  in  a  very  broad  perspec- 
tive. 

With  leave  granted  I  place  the  article 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Polish       American      NEWsPAPsaiM/LN      John 
Switalski  Recaixs  Tuhkish  Atrocities 

(By  John  Switalski) 

We  are  nearing  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
first  monstrous  act  of  genocide  in  the  20th 
century.  In  April  of  1915  the  rulers  of 
Turkey  saw  flt  to  wipe  out  the  Armenian 
nation,  the  oppressed  ancient  Inhabitants  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Caucasus.  One-half  of 
the  Armenian  people  were  savagely  massa- 
cred or  driven  to  starvation  and  death  in 
the  Syrtan  Desert.  The  remainder  had  to 
abandon  ancestral  homes  and  flee  into  exile. 

The  Turkish  atrocities  excited  indignation 
throughout  the  Allied  countries  during 
World  War  I  and,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Central  Powers,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
restore  an  Independent  Armenia.  The 
Armenians  who  returned  to  their  Caucasian 
heartland,  however,  had  to  resume  fighting 
both  the  Turks  and  the  Russian  Bolsheviks. 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  asked  Congress  to 
establish  an  American  mandate  In  Armenia 
to  help  the  gallant  nation  maintain  its  exist- 
ence. Isolatlonlst-mlnded  Congressmen 
succeeded  in  frustrating  Wilson's  intentions. 

So  Armenia.once  more  was  partitioned  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Russia.  The  Bolsheviks, 
of  course,  set  up  an  '•Armenian  Soviet  Re- 
public," Red  heads  of  which  Immediately  be- 
gan a  new  massacre  of  the  Armenian  na- 
tional patriots  who  had  fought  for  their 
country's  freedom. 

So  tjrrannous  was  the  Communist  rule  of 
Armenia  that  the  people  rose  In  1921  and 
drove  out  their  oppressors.  This  was  the  first 
time  any  nation  ever  overthrew  a  Communist 
regime  without  outside  help.  A  few  months 
later,  however,  the  Russian  Red  Armv  re- 
stored rule  to  the  Armenian  Communist  Quis- 
lincrs. 

Two  years  later  this  oldest  Christian  nation 
got  its  Yalta:  the  Lausanne  Treaty.  The 
Allies  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  bargain  for 
an  independent  Armenia  but  when  the  Turk- 
ish representative  threatened  to  walk  out  the 
Armenian  case  was  shelved. 


The  Allies'  betrayal  of  Armenia  to  a  de- 
feated power  was  bad  enough,  but  the  failure 
to  punish  Ottoman  Turkey  for  the  genocide 
was  not  only  reprehensible  but  nurtured  the 
terrible  genocide  of  World  War  II.  Hitler 
was  to  say,  "The  world  forgot  about  the  Ar- 
menians," and  then  proceeded  to  liquidate 
6  million — ^mostly  Polish — civilians. 

(Ironically,  It  was  a  pre-Hitlerian  German 
court  that  acquitted  Soghomoa  Tehllrlan,  the 
Armenian  hero  who  assassinated  in  Berlin 
Talaat  Pasha,  the  Turkish  interior  minister 
who  directed  the  Armenian  massacres  In 
1915.) 

Today  the  struggle  for  an  Armenian  iden- 
tity continues  in  Soviet-occupied  Caucasus. 
where  another  very  ancient  nation.  Georgia, 
attempted  an  uprising  in  1956.  It  is  hard 
to  understand  why  the  U.S.  Government  does 
not  remind  the  world  of  these  captive  na- 
tions each  time  the  Kremlin  denounces  the 
United  States  for  trying  to  keep  southeast 
Asian  countries  free. 

Besides  the  semicolonial  satellites  (Po- 
land, Hungary,  etc.)  Imperialist  Russia  main- 
tains outright  colonies  In  both  of  these 
countries.  White  Ruthenia  (Byelorussia), 
Ukraine,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 
And  that's  not  all.  In  central  Asia  the  vast 
country  of  Turkestan  remains  partitioned 
between  Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China  while 
new  African  states  are  born  almost  weekly. 

The  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Ukrainians,  Slo- 
vaks, and  Armenians  all  have  cousins  in  the 
United  States  to  remind  the  West  of  their 
enslavement.  But  the  Kazakhs,  Kirgiz, 
Uzbek.  Tadjik,  and  Uighur  peoples  of  Turk- 
istan  have  no  spokesmen  in  the  West.  Not 
even  their  Moslem  coreligionists  the  leaders 
of  the  Arab  States,  have  the  traditional 
Islamic  courage  to  lift  their  voices  In  the 
United  Nations  on  behalf  of  their  enslaved 
brethren.  Not  even  at  a  time  when  they 
are  giving  arms  and  propaganda  support  to 
the  non-Moslem,  Communist-led  Congolese 
terrorists.  They  are  closer  to  Hitler  and 
Stalin  in  ideology  and  character  than  to 
Felsal.  Jinnah.  and  Hatta.  Hence  there  are 
no  spontaneous  Arab  demoostrations  to 
protest  Sukarno's  imprisonment  of  Hatta. 

For  geopolitical  reasons,  Russia's  rvile  over 
central  Asia  is  less  oppressive  than  is  Red 
China's  (compare  Austria's  rule  in  Gallcia 
with  Russian  and  Pru5sian  of  the  Poles) . 
Therefore,  Communist  China's  effort  to  de- 
prive the  Kazakh.  Kirgiz,  and  Uighur  peoples 
of  their  language  and  culture  has  caused 
tens  of  thousands  of  these  Tartar  jjcoples  to 
flee  Into  the  Soviet  Union  fmm  Sinkiang 
(Chinese-held  eastern  Turkistan).  But  the 
Russians  also  have  forced  the  Kaz.akh.  Kir- 
giz. Tadjik,  and  Uzbek  Soviet  republics  to 
substitute  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  for  the  Ara- 
bic formerly  used.  Russlfication  continues. 
The  Tibetans,  too,  lack  blood  relatives  In 
the  West  to  write  to  Congressmen  remind- 
ing them  of  Red  China's  imperialism.  Few 
Tibetan  exiles  have  re.iched  the  West  and 
while  India  has  granted  asylum  to  their 
leader,  the  Dalai  Lama,  he  Is  net  permitted 
to  make  any  pleas  for  the  freedom  of  his 
unhappy  country.  How  Gandhi  must  tiu-n 
in  his  grave. 

What  an  eloquent  speech  U.S.  Ambassador 
Adlal  Stevenson  could  make  were  he  to  re- 
mind the  U.N.  of  Ru.sEO-Chine.-=e  Communist 
colonialism  In  central  Asia. 


District  of  Colombia  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  preven- 
tion of  crime  is  everyone's  business.    This 


Is  so  in  the  District  of  Columbia  just  as 
it  is  in  New  York. 

In  connection  with  this  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  broadcast  during  the 
week  of  March  21,  1965,  by  WMAL  here 
in  Washington: 

District  Crime 

The  failure  of  some  EHstrict  residents  to 
give  full  support  to  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  has  helped  Increase  the  city's 
crime  rate.  Others  remain  indifferent  to  the 
crime  problem.  Almost  no  one  wants  to  get 
involved  by  volunteering  as  a  witness  or 
notifying  police  of  a  crime. 

Two  recent  cases  point  up  the  problem. 
In  both  cases  policemen  needed  help  in  mak- 
ing arrests  and  asked  bystanders  to  call  the 
precinct  for  reinforcements.  In  both  cases 
the  people  refused.  In  one  case  onlookers 
laughed  at  the  officers  who  were  struggling 
with  the  suspect.  In  the  other  incident  by- 
standers kicked  and  Jeered  the  arresting 
officer. 

Unless  there  is  a  change  in  attitude,  the 
city's  crime  rate  will  continue  to  spiral  up- 
ward. Crime  prevention  is  everyone's  busi- 
ness. The  President's  Commission  on  Crime 
can  help  direct  efforts  to  reduce  crime,  but  i'. 
will  need  the  full  cooperation  of  every  citizen. 
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Mexican  Tomato  Imports 

,     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representative.- 
to  the  following  article  by  the  Council  of 
California  Growers,  which  appeared  in 
their  March  22.  1965,  issue  of  Insight: 

Los  Angeles. — Approximately  80  percent  of 
the  fresh  tomatoes  handled  in  the  Los  An- 
geles fruit  and  vegetable  wholesale  market.- 
in  January  were  grown  in  Mexico.  In  thr 
S.an  Francisco-Oakland  markets  Mexican 
tomatoes  represented  roughly  30  percent  o' 
the  total. 

This  is  a  30-pcrcent  increase  over  the  sarr.r 
month  5  years  ago  In  the  Los  Angeles  market 
and  helps  explain  the  sharp  decrease  In  the 
acreage  of  winter  tomatoes  grown  In  the 
Coachella  and  Imperial  Valleys,  says  thr 
Council  of  California  Growers. 

"California  growers  of  fresh  tomatoes  and 
other  winter  vegetables  r.re  finding  It  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  compete  against  Mexi- 
cnn  growers  with  lower  labor  and  tax  cost.?.' 
it  was  pointed  out  by  O.  W.  Fillerup,  execi:- 
ti-e  vice  president  of  the  council. 

"In   Mexico,"  said  Fillerup,  "the  averag.-" 
frirnnvorkcr  receives  the  equivalent  of  aboir 
SI. 56   per  day.     In  California,   the  Mexica; 
taracero  earned  an  average  of  about  $1.39  per 
hour  on  piece  rates  during  1963. 

"During  the  current  controversy  over  th'' 
farm  labor  shortage,  agriculture's  critics  con- 
tinue to  say  that  the  problem  can  be  solve:: 
simply  by  increa.sing  wages.  California  ctow- 
crs,  already  paying  the  highest  wages  in  th- 
United  States,  did  increase  their  pay  scale 
since  tl-.e  end  of  the  bracero  program,  bu 
still  they  haven't  been  able  to  attract  en'oup;. 
domestic  workers  to  All  the  bracero  gap  U. 
suf'h  crops  as  citrus. 

■  Tlie    big    question    is:    How    much    mor 
can  California  growers  increase  wages  with- 
out pricing  themselves  out  of  the  market.?' 


•  Mexico  and  oth.er  States  of  the  United 
.'=tates  with  lower  labor  costs  have  the  po- 
:ontial  to  supply  our  domestic  markets  if 
California  growers  are  forced  out  of  competi- 
-.-.on.  Mexico,  for  example,  has  doubled  her 
;:r:gated  acreage  in  the  past  12  years,  from 
C  million  to  12  million  acres,  most  on  the 
west  coast  within  e.asy  access  to  our 
;;iarkets." 

The  council  obtained  its  figures  on  Mexican 
rroclucts  sold  In  the  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco-Oakland  markets  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service  of  the  U.S.  De- 
p.irtment  of  Agriculture. 


In  the  Nation:  The  GOP  Substitute 
Voting  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OP    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1965 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  column 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock  which  appeared  In 
the  April  6, 1965,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  GOP  StTBSTmiTE  Voting  Bill 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 
W.ASHiNGTON. — The  substitute  for  the  Katz- 
>  nbach-Dlrksen  voting  rights  bill  that  was 
offered  to  Congress  today  by  the  Hotise  Re- 
publican leadership  vitally  serves  the  pubUc 
.nterest  in  a  number  of  ways. 

It  is  a  great  Improvement  over  the  measure 
■^hich  President  Johnson  urged  Congress  to 
rush  through  virtually  Intact.  For  example, 
it  is  national  In  scope  instead  of  discrimina- 
tory among  areas  where,  by  the  admlnlstra- 
'  ion's  own  formula  for  determining  that  Ne- 
■jro  voting  rights  have  been  denied,  this  de- 
nial is  a  fixed  practice.  The  Improvement  is 
.iccompllshed  by  placing  the  burden  of  proof 
■  if  nondiscrimination  on  a  county-by-county 
instead  of  a  State-by-State  basis. 

PROVISIONS    OUTLINED 

The  House  Republican  bill  preserves  the 
'■ommon    right    of    all    States,    granted    by 

rticle  I  of  the  Constitution  to  require  llt>- 
■^racy  t*sts  if  these  are  administered  without 
•.  iolation    of    the    15th    amendment's    ban 

'h  racial  discrimination.  But  these  tests 
•A.-ould  not  be  required  of  applicants  with  at 
least  a  sixth-grade  education,  whereas  the 
Katzenbach-Dlrksen  bill  would  op>en  the  bal- 
lot to  many  illiterates  by  abolishing  all  lit- 
eracy tests  In  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  States 
which  fall  within  its  presumption  that,  since 
:ess  than  50  percent  of  Negro  voting  eliglbles 
.oted  in  the  presidential  election  of  1964, 
•here  exists  a  fixed  pattern  of  racial  discrim- 
ination. 

AVENTTES  OF  APPEAL 

The  proposed  substitute  also  opens  more 
direct  channels  of  appeal,  to  the  Judicial  and 
executive  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, for  qualified  Negro  voters  with  com- 
plaints of  racial  discrimination.    And  by  re- 


jecting the  arbitrary  formula  of  the  Dlrlcsen- 
Katzenbach  measure  that  is  based  on  a 
State's  voting  statistics  of  November  1964, 
but  applicable  only  to  certain  of  the  States 
reached  by  the  formula,  the  House  Republi- 
can bill  would  not  penalize  conununities  in- 
nocent of  fixed  discrimination  with  those 
guilty  of  it. 

The  substitute  will  not  satisfy  those  who 
hold  that  the  15th  amendment  cannot  con- 
stitutionally limit  the  grant  of  article  I  to  the 
States  to  prescribe  voting  qualifications,  if 
these  do  not  violate  the  ban  of  the  amend- 
ment on  their  use  for  racially  discriminatory 
purposes.  In  this  opinion,  only  by  another 
constitutional  amendment  can  Congress  be 
empowered  to  reqiilre  a  State — New  York,  for 
illustration — to  accept  a  sixth-  instead  of  an 
eighth-grade  certificate  as  a  qualification  for 
voting.  But  these  objectors  have  no  visible 
prospect  of  inducing  the  congressional  lead- 
ers of  either  major  party,  or  a  congressional 
majority,  to  legislate  their  view  of  the  limita- 
tion of  the  15th  amendment  on  article  I. 
And  few,  if  any,  lawyers  or  political  ob- 
servers believe  it  would  stand  a  chance  of 
affirmation  by  the  current  Supreme  Court. 

Bn.L'S    CONSTnTTTlONALrrT 

In  point  is  a  remark  attributed  to  a  highly 
placed  Government  lawyer  by  a  visiting 
member  of  the  profession.  In  response  to  the 
question  whether  the  official  was  confident 
the  administration  bill  is  constitutional : 
"I'd  rather  you  asked  me  if  I  am  confident 
the  Supreme  Court  will  so  declare  It." 

This  confidence  conceivably  might  have 
been  justified,  even  if  the  test  before  the 
Supreme  Court  had  been  of  the  original 
Katzenbach-Dlrksen  text.  But  meanwhile 
the  authors  have  modified  provisions  which 
could  have  strained  the  constitutional  con- 
cepts of  Justices  most  inclined  to  resolve 
doubts  of  legality  in  legislation  whose  pur- 
pose they  ardently  approve.  These  modifica- 
tions, however,  left  untouched  Inequitable 
and  hamhanded  provisions  which  (except 
for  New  York's  requirement  of  literacy  In 
English) ,  are  the  target  of  the  House  Re- 
publican substitute. 

Some  of  these  defects  are  accidental  In 
meastu-es  such  as  the  Katzenbach-Dlrksen 
bill,  drafted  under  the  pressure  of  partisan 
and  personal  competition  for  popular  credit 
as  well  as  the  pressiu^  generated  by  the 
President's  demand  for  qvilck  action.  But 
the  textual  consequences  In  this  instance 
demonstrate  once  again  the  services  to  the 
public  interest  of  time  for  analysis  of  dras- 
tic programs  by  a  congressional  minority 
which  fulfills  the  function  of  a  constructive 
opposition. 

A    PUBLIC    SERVICE 

By  assuming  the  role  of  coauthor  of  the 
President's  bill,  and  supporting  Mr.  John- 
son's foreshortened  timetable.  Senate 
Minority  Leader  Dirksen  abdicated  these 
Important  public  services  to  the  House  Re- 
publican leadership.  It  has  now  performed 
them. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  siifflcient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150.  p. 
1939). 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p,  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  conunlttee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GO'VERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  xmder  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 

RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITCL 

An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  throv^jh  this 
office. 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  tiave  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 
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Tribute  to  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Smidi,  Presi- 
dent, Michigan  Technological  Uniyersity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  F.  CLEVENGER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Avril  7.  1965 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  April  9,  1965, 1  shall  have  the  op- 
r3rtunity  to  join  with  other  Michigan 

citizens  to  pay  tribute  to  Trr.  Raymond 

L.  Smith,  president  of  Michigan  Tech- 
i-ological  University,  at  Houg^hton,  Mich., 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

Those  of  us  who  will  be  present  for 
Dr.  Smith's  inauguration  as  the  seventh 
president  of  Michigan  Tech,  are  well 
a  .vare  of  the  contributions  he  has  made 
TO  education  in  general,  to  Michigan 
Technological  University,  and  to  the 
h  tate  of  Michigan  as  a  dedicated  educa- 
:  >r.  In  connection  with  his  inaugura- 
vion,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  place  in 
;  iie  Record  Dr.  Smith's  biography  which 
MS  appeared  in  Michigan  publications: 

BiOGR.\PHT  OK  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Smith 

In  the  spring  of  1939  a  skinny  kid  from 

•  :e  Maine  backwoods  stepped  off  the  boat 

Seward,  Alaska.     He  had  Just  turned  22 

:    ars  of  age  and  his  only  possessions  were 

"0  in  cash,  a  few  clothes  and  a  few  tools. 

lie  had  come  to  seek  his  fortune. 

Tlie  youth's  plans  at  that  point  were  a  bit 
rebulous,  but  the  one  thing  he  had  not 
(  lasidered  was  enrolling  in  a  vmiversity. 
Or\.  January  1  he  became  the  president  of 
(.  ne. 

Last  week  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Smith  sat  in 
I'.is  office  and  pondered  his  recent  appolnt- 
.'icnt  as  the  eighth  chief  executive  of  Michl- 
rn  Technological  University.  The  road  to 
"  lis  post  is  studded  with  enough  quirks  of 
;  te  and  ironies  to  make  it  almost  too  in- 
t .edible  for  even  the  standard  Horatio  Alger 
t:ory. 

Tliat  road  started  many  years  ago  back  in 
"anceboro,  Maine,  where  Dr.  Smith  was 
"!  orn.  Despite  some  economic  hard  times  he 
:  x;alls  a  relatively  happy  chUdhood  doing  all 
the  things  any  kid  would  do  that  was  raised 
in  the  woods. 

Tlie  new  president's  flrst  Jobs  were  in  the 
l.unber  camps  of  the  area,  and  by  the  time 
:;e  was  18  he  was  a  veteran  of  several  big 
r:ver  drives  from  the  logging  camps  to  the 
mills.  During  the  early  depression  years  he 
■>'.orked  in  restaurants  and  picked  up  other 
xJd  jobs. 

"We  spyent  a  lot  of  time  riding  the  rods 
'•nd  in  open  boxcars,"  Dr.  Smith  says.  "We'd 
hear  about  a  Job  somewhere  and  hop  the 
next  freight  to  get  there."  His  steadiest 
work  during  the  1930's  was  from  1935  to  1938 
\^hen  he  served  as  a  psychiatric  aid  at  the 
Institute  of  Living,  then  called  the  Hartford 
nrtreat.  a  mental  institution  In  Hartford, 
Conn. 

A  few  years  earlier  the  young  Smith  had 
obtained  a  private  pUot's  Ucense,  and  by 
1938  he  and  some  friends  had  saved  enough 
liioney  to  purchase  an  old  Great  Lakes  bl- 
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plane.  While  the  dickering  was  going  on, 
another  friend  approached  him  with  glowing 
tales  about  the  land  of  opportunity  in 
Alaska. 

The  day  the  airplane  deal  was  closed,  Dr. 
Smith  backed  out  of  It  and  withdrew  his 
share  of  the  money.  That  same  day  the 
airplane  crashed  on  Its  flrst  flight  by  its 
new  owners,  and  the  next  day  Smith  left 
for  Alaska. 

First  he  went  to  Seattle,  and  spent  his 
last  money  for  some  tools  and  steerage  ticket 
to  Seward. 

"Imagme  our  disappomtment,"  Dr.  Smith 
recalls,  "when  we  eventually  made  our  way 
to  Fairbanks,  and  Instead  of  flndmg  work, 
we  found  breadlines. 

"At  that  time,"  he  says,  "the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Lines  provided  the  only  transportation 
to  and  from  Alaska.  We  were  warned  If  you 
ended  up  on  relief,  you  would  be  shipped 
out  of  Alaska  and  never  sold  another  ticket 
to  return,  and  we  didn't  want  that." 

Then  somebody  tipped  them  there  was  a 
little  college  outside  of  town  a  few  miles — 
the  University  of  Alaska — and  they  might 
And  odd  Jobs  there.  The  flrst  person  they 
ran  into  on  the  campus  was  a  shabbily 
dressed  man  in  overalls,  who  tried  to  interest 
the  two  boys  in  enrolling  in  college. 

"He  said  maybe  If  we'd  go  see  the  president, 
or  somebody  with  authority,  we  might  get  a 
Job,  and  going  to  school  woiUdn't  cost  much," 
Dr.  Smith  explains,  but  we  had  no  mtention 
of  going  to  coUege. 

Then  the  man,  whom  they  thought  was 
the  Janitor,  told  them  he  had  a  rundown 
cabin  in  the  nearby  woods,  and  they  would 
be  welcome  to  stay  there  if  they  wanted  to 
fix  it  up.  They  agreed  Immediately,  and 
sf>ent  the  remainder  of  the  summer  renovat- 
ing the  cabin  and  laying  m  a  supply  of  fire- 
wood. 

"Later  we  went  to  see  the  college  presi- 
dent," Dr.  Smith  said,  "and,  believe  it  or  not, 
it  turned  out  to  be  the  man  in  the  overalls — 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Bunnell,  the  flrst  president  of 
the  umversity  of  Alaska.  He  was  a  great 
man,  and  probably  had  more  Influence  on  my 
later  life  than  any  other  person." 

Dr.  Bunnell  not  only  gave  the  boys  part- 
time  Jobs,  but  talked  them  into  enrolling  In 
college  as  well. 

Dr.  Smith  earned  his  degree  In  mining  en- 
gineering with  an  option  In  metallurgy  in 
1943.  As  a  member  of  the  Enlisted  Reserve 
Corps  he  was  soon  called  to  active  duty  in 
the  Army.  Because  of  his  metallurgical  op- 
tion he  was  sent  to  Aberdeen  Proving 
Grounds,  Md.,  for  basic  training  and  cadre 
school,  and  he  became  an  instructor  In  in- 
strument repair. 

It  was  durmg  his  Army  service  that  the 
then  Corporal  Smith  met  Beatrice  Bennett, 
of  Hartford.  After  6  months  they  were  mar- 
ried. "We  named  our  first  son  Bennett  (but 
they  caU  him  "Biff"  so  I  wouldn't  forget 
Bea's  maiden  name." 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  Alaska  to 
teach  at  the  University  of  Alaska  far  3  years. 

In  1949  the  Smiths  went  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  where  he  was  a  research 
associate  and  did  graduate  work.  He  ob- 
tained his  M.S.  degree  in  metallurgical  engi- 
neering there  in  1951  and  his  Ph.  D.  degree  in 
the  same  field  In  1953. 

After  earning  his  doctoral  degree.  Dr.  Smith 
Jomed  the  research  branch  oif  the  Franklin 
Institute  in  Philadelphia,  which  has  one  erf 
the  largest  nonprofit  research  laboratories  In 


the  Nation.  He  begfan  as  a  senior  research 
metallurgist  and  by  1958  had  been  made  tech- 
nical director  of  the  laboratories. 

This  latter  position  entailed  not  only  the 
technical  direction  of  the  laboratories  proper, 
but  helptog  to  maintain  financial  support 
from  government  and  Industry  and  supervls- 
mg  a  large  staff  of  varied  scientists,  «iglneers, 
and  techmclans. 

In  1959  he  Joined  the  Michigan  Tech 
faculty  as  professor  and  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  metall\irglcal  engineering,  and  a 
year  later  took  on  the  additional  duties  as 
coordinator  of  research. 

He  has  served  on  most  of  the  major  faculty 
and  administrative  committees  of  tfhe  uni- 
versity and  most  recently  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  long-range  planning  commit- 
tee. A  program  formulated  by  this  commit- 
tee was  formally  adopted  by  the  board  of 
control  last  October. 

The  program,  designed  to  accommodate  a 
9,000  enrollment  by  1975,  has  two  principal 
objectives:  improve  the  iinlversity  as  a  cen- 
ter of  engmeeilng  and  science  and  meeting 
the  growing  d^nand  for  college  education  of 
all  kmds. 

Included  In  the  program  are  plans  to  ex- 
pand all  areas  of  the  luilversitys  c^)eration. 
particularly  graduate  enrollment,  research 
and  service  through  the  division  of  continu- 
ing education,  establishing  a  liberal  arts  de- 
gree program  on  the  Houghton  campus  m 
1965  and  establishing  4-year  degree  programs 
on  the  Sault  Ste.  Meirie  campus  in  1965. 

Under  Dr.  Smith's  direction.  Tech's  De- 
partment of  Metallurgical  Englneertng  has 
become  one  of  the  largest  and  most  respected 
in  the  Nation.  It  has  also  become  the  most 
active  academic  department  on  the  campus 
In  research,  obtaining  governmental  and  In- 
dustrial research  contracts  totaling  about 
half  a  million  dollars  during  the  past  5  years. 

For  several  years  Dr.  Smith  has  been  en- 
gaged in  research  mvolvlng  ultra-high-purity 
Iron,  and  has  produced  through  a  tedious 
laboratory  process  some  of  the  purest  iron  m 
the  world. 

Dr.  Smith  holds  membership  in  many  pro- 
fessional societies  and  has  held  numerous 
key  offices  on  a  national  level  in  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining,  Metalliugical,  and  Petroleum  En- 
gmeers  (AIME). 

Dr.  Smith  celebrated  his  48th  birthday  last 
January  25,  but  both  his  actions  and  appear- 
ance belie  his  age.  His  hair  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly touched  with  gray,  but  his  5-foot. 
10-lnch  frame  is  draped  with  a  compact  155 
pounds — scarcely  10  pounds  more  than  he 
weighed  when  he  stepped  off  the  boat  in 
Alaska  that  day  so  long  ago. 

He  is  an  avid  outdoorsman,  an  accom- 
plished trick  water  skier  and  likes  both  par- 
ticipant and  spectator  sports,  particularly  Ice 
hockey.  His  favorite  activities  are  hunting 
and  fishing  and  he  likes  to  ski  and  golf  wheu 
time  permits,  but  he  has  a  particular  fond- 
ness for  the  water. 

For  the  past  4  years  tlie  Smiths  and  their 
two  sons,  Biff,  a  17-year-old  high  school 
senior,  and  Martin,  a  6-year-old  first-grader, 
have  lived  in  a  ccanfortable  lakeside  house  on 
Chassell  Bay,  about  10  miles  south  of  the 
Tech  campus. 

The  new  university  president,  called  "Ray" 
by  most  of  his  friends  and  Tech  colleagues, 
is  a  personable  easygoing  type.  He  can  be 
roused  to  anger  on  oooaslon,  but  his  ire  sub- 
sides quickly,  and  he  1b  not  the  ts^pe  to  be 
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vindictive  or  hold  a  grudge.  By  regularly 
taking  home  sheaves  of  paper  he  crowds 
several  days  work  Into  any  24-hour  period, 
and  has  been  known  to  work  aboard  one  of 
hlfi  light  boats  In  search  of  reprieve  from  the 
Jangling  telephone. 

The  papers,  technical  Journals,  and  other 
paraphernalia  that  litter  the  desks  and 
tables  In  his  office  look  like  they've  been  left 
there  by  a  howling  nor'easter.  Usually, 
however,  he  can  locate  at  a  moment's  notice 
whatever  memo  or  scrap  of  paper  that  Is 
needed  to  answer  the  partlcxilar  question 
about  the  particular  project  he  Is  concentrat- 
ing on  at  the  moment. 

Reaction  on  the  Tech  campus  to  his  ap- 
pointment has  been  almost  100  percent  fav- 
orable despite  the  ever-present  difficulty  of 
trying  to  please  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time.  As  one  campus  wag  summed  It  up, 
"there  will  probably  be  one  or  two  people  on 
the  faculty  who  aren't  happy  with  the  board 
of  control's  decision,  and  If  they  are  against 
it.  Is  only  shows  what  a  good  decision  It  was." 
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Appalachia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PKrTNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  7, 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  his- 
toric Appalachian  regional  development 
bill,  which  I  cosponsored,  is  now  law. 
This  act  will  not  in  itself  eliminate  pov- 
erty In  the  Appalachian  region,  but  it  will 
provide  opportunities  for  countless  im- 
poverished human  beings  to  help  them- 
selves to  a  better  life. 

One  of  the  best  expositions  of  the  need 
for  this  legislation,  and  the  accomplish- 
ments that  can  be  expected  now  that  It 
Is  law.  was  published  in  the  March  Issue 
of  the  National  Limestone  Institute's 
publication.  Limestone.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  informative  arti- 
cle, by  Edmund  W.  Woodbury,  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Appalachu  1966-71 
(By  Edmvmd  W.  Woodbiu^,  former  legis- 
lative assistant  to  Congressman  Paul  Pind- 
tKY,  RepubUcan,  of  nilnols;  CX)ngressman 
James  C.  Cleveland,  Republican,  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  currently  assistant  to  the 
president  of  NLI) 

Does  passage  of  the  Appalachia  biU  her- 
ald a  broad  new  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

Passage  by. Congress  of  the  $1,092,400,000 
Appalachian  regional  development  bUl 
teems  likely  to  herald  a  broad  new  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  of  attempting  to 
attack  regioaal  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems on  a  vast  scale  with  a  wide  range  of 
programs  coordinated  tinder  one  planning 
authority.  Key  feature  of  the  legislation  Is 
an  accelerated  5-year  roadbiUlding  pro- 
gram totaling  $840  mUllon'ln  Federal  funds 
for  2.350  miles  of  development  highways  and 
1,000  miles  of  local  access  roads.  The  re- 
maining $252.4  million  wUl  support  a  series 
of  measures  designed  to  combat  the  geo- 
graphical causes  of  poverty  In  the  Appala- 
chian Moimtain  region  of  our  country.  Fed- 
eral aid  would  be  given  for  reclamation  of 
pubUc  lands  destroyed  by  strip  mining 
stepped-up  vocational  education,  construc- 


tion and  temporary  maintenance  of  health 
facilities,  research  on  water  resource  control 
and  development,  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  plants,  loans  for  timber  develop- 
ment organizations,  and  Increased  availabil- 
ity of  funds  for  State  and  community  par- 
ticipation in  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 
In  addition  there  would  be  long-term  con- 
tracts for  up  to  10  years,  with  landowners 
and  operators,  for  soil  stabiliaation.  erosion 
and  sediment  control,  reclamation  through 
land-iise  changes  and  other  conservation 
measures  to  develop  soil,  water,  woodland, 
wildlife,  and  recreation  resoiitces. 

Serving  only  as  a  planning,  research,  and 
coordinating  function  In  the  execution  of 
the  program,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  will  be  made  up  of  a  FedersJ 
member  appointed  by  the  Pre«ident  and  the 
Governor  and  his  representative  from  each 
of  the  11  States  Included  by  the  act.  The 
Federal  member  would  serve  as  cochairman 
with  another  cochairman  elected  by  the 
State  representatives. 

The  multlprogram  campaign  against  eco- 
nomic causes  of  poverty  in  Appalachia  will 
be  expensive.  Total  Federal  contributions 
up  to  July  1.  1971,  when  the  program  is 
scheduled  to  terminate  will  amount  to  an 
estimated  $2  billion.  Lesser  3tate  shares  of 
the  cost  of  the  Appalachian  regional  deveIop>- 
ment  program  will  swell  the  total  cost  to  a 
figure  over  $3  billion— for  direct  aid  to  360 
counties  in  the  Appalachian  area.  The  July 
1971  cutoff  date  indicates,  however,  that  the 
program  will  not  be  a  contlnoing  or  recur- 
ring expense  item  In  the  Federal  budget  but 
should  end  on  or  near  a  certain  date  with  no 
further  additional  costs  to  taxpavers  all 
across  the  country. 

NOTABLE    LEGI.SLATION 

Never  before  has  the  Federal  Government 
piunped  so  much  funds  into  highway  con- 
struction of  direct  benefit  to  only  one  area. 
The  available  share  of  Federal  aid  to  State 
contributions  for  primary  and  secondary 
road  building  is  the  highest  ever  granted.  A 
perhaps  revealing  sign  for  the  course  and  ex- 
tent of  future  Federal  participation  In  high- 
way programs.  Road  building  and  Improve- 
ment in  the  Appalachian  area  is  scheduled 
for  a  multifold  Increase. 

Unlike  present  highway  planning  and  con- 
struction, roads  wUl  not  be  buijt  according  to 
needs  determined  by  existing  or  projected 
traffic  counts  but  the  needs  for  encouraging 
and  creating  traffic  In  areas  where  there  Is 
now  Uttle  or  no  travel.  These  new  highways 
are  Intended  to  open  up  areas  to  commerce. 
The  new  highways  planned  for  are,  there- 
fore, called  development  highways  and  when 
completed  would  be  added  to  the  Stxites' 
primary  systems. 

At  the  very  time  the  Appalachia  bill  was 
enacted  Into  law,  other  areas  of  the  country 
were  seriously  being  considered  for  aid  from 
similar  legislation.  There  is  strong  Interest 
In  Oongresg  to  establish  regional  develop- 
ment plans  for  the  northern  Great  Lakes 
area  of  norther  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota;  the  Ozark  region  of  southern 
Missouri,  southern  niinois,  Arkansas,  eastern 
Texas,  and  eastern  Oklahoma;  and  northern 
New  England  Including  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont.  Other  regions  are  also 
beginning  to  take  a  new  look  at  their  prob- 
lems and  possible  solutions.  The  admin- 
istration through  its  Budget  Bureau  has  al- 
ready stated  that  It  "intends  to  propose  very 
shortly,  as  part  of  the  extension  and  Im- 
provement of  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram, measures  to  encourage  and  assist  re- 
gional planning  for  redevelopment  of 
distressed  areas." 

Senator  Pat  McNamara,  of  Michigan,  chair- 
man  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
has  already  introduced  S.  812  which  would 
authorize  the  President  to  create  other  re- 
gional commissions  to  set  up  plans  for  dif- 
ferent  sections   of   the   country.     Senators 


Moss,  of  Utah,  and  Montota,  of  New  Mexico 
have  introduced  S.  1033  which  would  set  up 
a  regional  planning  commission  for  Uiali. 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado.  S.  6<)2, 
introduced  by  Senators  McGovekn,  of  South 
Dakota,  Metcalf,  of  Montana,  Btjrdick,  or 
North  Dakota,  and  McGee,  of  Wyomiri!», 
w^ould  create  a  regional  commission  for  Nor'h 
£uid  South  Dakota  and  portions  of  the  States 
of  Montana  and  Wyoming  lying  east  of  the 
Rockies.  Similar  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced In  the  House.  Another  area  often 
also  mentioned  for  a  regional  planning  com- 
mission is  the  Deep  South. 

WHAT    IS    appalachia? 

Appalachia  has  been  formally  defined  by 
Congress  as  a  360-county  mountainous  aroii 
in  the  11  States  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Vu-- 
ginla,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Kentucky. 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina! 
Georgia,  and  Alabama.  If  approved  by  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Commis- 
sion and  the  Governor  of  New  York,  an 
additional  group  of  southern  counties  In  t lie 
State  of  New  York  may  be  added. 

The  area  of  15.3  million  persons  to  be 
covered  tmder  the  act  stretches  from  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  northeast  to  Georgia  ai.d 
Alabama  in  the  southwest.  Statistics  show 
that  this  mountainous  11 -State  region  in 
the  eastern  United  States  has  not  only  failed 
to  share  in  the  economic  growth  experienced 
by  other  sections  of  the  country  over  the 
past  20  years  but  has  actually  declined  in 
wealth  in  its  critical  Industries. 
appalachia's  problems 

Appalachia,  blessed  with  natural  bear  v 
and  abimdant  rainfall  while  being  largt;.- 
isolated  from  population  centers  of  the  cou::- 
try,  has  been  a  victim  of  the  sharp  decline  .>f 
her  two  major  Industries:  coal  mining  a;. a 
agriculture.  On  many  a  face  in  Appalach.a 
can  be  seen  the  miserable  despair  of  hopeU.^s 
poverty. 

Appalaclila  produces  about  two-thirds  of 
our  Nation's  bltiuninous  and  all  of  its  ;  .- 
thracite  coal,  but  In  the  years  between  19  i 
and  1961  production  of  coal  in  the  area  ftll 
32  percent  and  because  of  the  automation  of 
coal  mines,  employment  of  miners  dropped 
66  percent.  At  one  time  in  the  State  of  W^^,^ 
Virginia  115.000  miners  were  employed;  to- 
day there  are  about  35,000.  Moreover,  ye...-s 
of  strip  mining  have  laid  barren  to  eros:  n 
thousands  of  acres  of  Appalachian  land  a:.d 
polluted  by  acids  an  estimated  4,000  miles  •: 
rivers  and  streams.  Over  2  million  r;- 
habitants  have  left  the  area  tn  the  I.  '. 
decade. 

What  farms  that  do  remain  in  the  area  f 
usually  small,  hilly,  and  increasingly  t  - 
suited  for  competing  in  modem,  mechani;  i 
agriculture.  But  these  farms  are  still  suit-  ci 
for  limited  grazing  if  proper  steps  are  tak  r. 
to  build  up  the  soil  depleted  by  years  ^f 
neglect.  Co%^ering  three-fifths  of  Appalac!,. .. 
timber  Is  an  abundant  resource  that  has  b' ;  r. 
poorly  managed,  but  cut  imder  proper  p:  - 
cedures,  could  be  a  profitable  crop.  An  e.  - 
mated  70  percent  of  this  timber  is  posse.=.  :! 
by  persons  o^^^ling  50  acres  or  less. 

Due  to  its  mountains  Appalachia  suff' ;  - 
from  poor  conaniunications  and  Inadequ. -e 
transportation  facilities  that  have  deterr.  d 
the  entry  of  other  industries  into  the  a:  i 
to  create  economic  development  to  take  •  .e 
place  of  coal  and  agriculture.  Many  ar^  ..= 
are  not  conveniently  Interconnected  by  hiu-  - 
ways.  Usually  built  many  years  ago,  wi.  a 
roads  that  do  exist  are  frequently  torttirc  s 
and  even  unsafe  to  travel  because  of  inari.  - 
quate  width,  steep  grades,  sharp  cur\'>, 
and  the  deterioration  caxised  by  age  a:  d 
neglect.  Because  of  the  northeact  to  sour..- 
west  direction  of  the  Appalachian  Moimtaivis. 
and  the  general  absence  of  passes,  the  regi.  n 
has  always  posed  a  barrier  to  east- west  a;:d 
north -south  travel.  Much  of  the  area  is 
therefore  remained  outside  the  mainstrear.s 
of    communication,    and    has   consequei.    t 
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been  bypassed  in  economic  growth  and  de-  structlon    east-west   through    mountains   of 

%f  lopment.    The  construction  of  an  adequate  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Is  estimated  to 

liiehway  system  for  the  area  is  therefore  a  cost  $1  million  per  mile  while  highway  costs 

r.pcessity.  through  flat  terrain  will  range  roughly  be- 

Lack  of  economic  development  has  created  >  tween  $300,000  sxxd  $500,000  per  mile.     The 

fiti  unfavorable  tax  base  which  hinders  self-  average  cost  of  local  access  roads  is  estimated 


Improvement  and  the  opportunity  to  break 
the  vicious  circle  of  poverty  and  decay — 
t!  spite  heartening  State  and  local  efforts. 
The  area  has  had  significant  but  limited  suc- 
ce-^s  in  pulling  Itself  up  by  Its  bootstraps. 

But  the  potential  of  the  Appalachian  area 
ii  great.  Besides  rich  mineral  and  timber 
r':>50urces.  the  area  has  great  scenic  beauty 
which  would  attract  many  more  visitors  from 
(ither  parts  of  the  country  if  roads  were  bet- 
t  r  in  quality,  more  convenient,  and  easier 
•  T  drive. 

broad  effects  of  the  lhxsislatton 
The  likely  effect  of  enactment  of  the  Ap- 
p'achia  biU  will  be  to  stimulate  the  economy 
i.f    the    whole    Appalachian    region.     RetaU 
.<.\les    and    construction    will     be    boosted. 
There  should  be  economic  development,   a 
decrease  in  unemployment,  and  greater  tax 
levenuss.     Sales  of  gasoline,  autos,  and  trac- 
tvjrs  should  rise.     There  is  a  strong  chance 
that  there  will  be  a  rebirth  of  the  hardwood 
lumber  industry  and   higher  farm  produc- 
tion,  chlefiy   in   livestock.    New   industries 
should  be  attracted  to  the  area,  and  there 
vill  be  a  higher  rate  of  population  growth — 
..reating  more  consumer  demand  and  spend- 
hig.     Expanded  research  work  will  be  done 
..t  colleges  and  universities  in  the  area  which 
.■rAl  beneficially  encourage  more  and  better 
:.iculty  members.     Education  in  general  will 
.niprove,  and  the  rate  of  school  dropouts — 
,;:iusually   high  in  Appalachia — will  be  re- 
itced.     There  should  likewise  be  a  decrease 
j:i  the  exodus  of  younger  people  leaving  the 
rea.    Health  problems — particularly  malnu- 
•niion — will  diminish. 

But  the  principal  but  hard  to  measure 
•  lect  of  the  legislation  will  be  to  make  Ap- 
Mlachla  a  somewhat  happier  place  in  which 
*o  live.  Personal  hope  may  be  given  to  the 
younger  generation  of  Appalachians  who 
hoose  not  to  move  on  to  other  areas  of  the 
.  -'untry  but  to  remain  in  the  land  where 
.ley  were  born. 

CONTENT  OP  the  LEGISLATION  RO-VDHtrlLTriNG 

Roadbullding  is  the  recipient  of  the 
reatest  share  of  fluids  to  be  spent  under  the 
^  1.092, 400 ,000  Appalachian  program.  Over  a 
-year  period  $840  million  will  be  spent  by  the 
T  -deral  Government  for  tht  construction  and 
improvement  of  2.350  miles  of  development 
highways  and  1,000  miles  of  local  access  roads 
III  addition  to  the  existing  Federal  highway 
expenditures  for  the  area.  The  total  pro- 
ucted  State  share  of  the  costs  of  highway 
.  nd  road  construction  over  the  5-year  pro- 
cram  is  estimated  to  l>e  $360  million  for  a 
.  otnbined  State-Federal  expenditure  of  $1.2 
Lrtllion.  As  p>ointed  out  earlier,  the  Appalach- 
?hian  program  will  terminate  in  1971  and  If 
past  highway  programs  are  Indicative,  per- 
hajjs  additional  Federal  funds  will  be  re- 
.luired  to  complete  the  highway  undertaking. 
I'he  average  yearly  Federal  contributions 
••vill  be  $168  million  although  most  of  the 
funds  will  actually  be  spent  during  the  later 
;.  oars  of  the  program. 

I'he  Federal  share  of  the  costs  would  range 
Tom  50  to  70  percent,  depending  u]X)n  the 
aix'isiou  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  based 
■n  the  recommendations  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission.  The  potential  Fed- 
■ral  share  would  therefore  be  susbtantially 
iiiglier  than  the  pre.=;ent  50-i)ercent  asslst- 
.  uce  given  to  ABC  highways  but  lower  than 
the  90-percent  aid  under  the  Interstate  pro- 
cram.  It  is  certain  that  almost  all  the  new 
highway  work  will  qualify  for  the  70-percent 
rate.  Local  access  roads  would  be  authorized 
tor  specific  residential,  recreational,  educa- 
uonal,  or  industrial  purposes. 

Costs   of  highway   construction   in   Appa- 
iachia  will  be  high.    Two -lane  highway  con- 


to  be  $50,000  per  mile  although  in  South 
Carolina  and  Alabama,  the  estimated  cost 
dips  to  $24,000  per  mile.  Costs  will  be 
roughly  divided  $790  million  for  the  2.350 
miles  of  development  highways  and  $50  mil- 
lion for  the  local  access  roads. 

After  first  consulting  with  the  local  State 
highway  departmnets,  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  will  make  recommenda- 
tions on  the  general  routing  and  location  of 
the  highways  and  local  access  roads  and  on 
their  construction  priority  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  who  will  then  either  approve  or 
modify  these  plans.  Each  new  development 
highway  will  be  added  to  the  Federal  aid  pri- 
mary system  and  continued  maintenance  will 
be  required  of  the  States  involved.  Local 
access  roads  will  not  Join  any  Federal  aid 
system. 

Language  in  the  bill  specifies  that  States 
may  give  "sp)ecial  preference"  to  the  use  tn 
road  construction  of  mineral  resotirces  na- 
tive to  the  Applalachian  region.  This  would 
Include  limestone.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce can  require  that  coal  derivatives  be 
used  In  highway  construction  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
road  work  authorized. 

LAND    CONSERVATION 


Land  stabilization,  con."?er\'ation.  and  ero- 
sion control  for  Appalachia  will  receive  $17 
million  over  a  2-year  period.  Individuals  or 
groups  of  individuals  will  be  paid  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  cost  of  conservation  practices 
which  will  improve  and  develop  their  soU, 
water,  woodland,  wildlife,  and  recreation  re- 
sources. Eligibility  for  such  assistance  would 
be  limited  to  50  acres.  In  carrying  out  this 
phase  of  the  legislation,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture will  use  the  services  of  the  ASCS  com- 
mitt-eemen.  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  SoU  Conservation  Service. 

This  section  of  the  legislation  was  slgnlfl- 
cautly  changed  from  the  original  version  of 
the  bill  Introduced  in  the  last  Congress.  The 
original  bill  would  have  granted  farmowners 
$17  million  solely  for  pasture  improvement 
on  25.  as  opposed  to  50,  acres  of  their  land. 
The  possible  Federal  share  of  the  grants  was 
also  80  percent.  This  section  was  killed  In 
the  Senate,  and  this  year  it  was  redrawn  to 
cover  broadly  aU  land  conservation  practices 
and  was  not  limited  only  to  pasture  improve- 
ment. Despite  attempts  by  some  legislators 
to  knock  out  even  this  broadened  land  im- 
provement feature,  the  section  was  kept  in 
the  bill.  The  number  of  acres  eligible  for  re- 
habllitivtion  and  improvement  per  landowner 
or  farmer,  as  pointed  out.  Is  50  rather  than 
last  year's  25  acres.  For  each  of  the  2  years 
of  authorization,  $8.5  million  will  be  spent. 
By  1971  an  estimated  3.3  million  acres  could 
be  Unproved. 

The  effect  of  this  new  section  on  the  use  of 
limestone  compared  to  the  original  pasture 
improvement  version  is  to  diminish  the  po- 
tential expenditures  for  aglime.  Neverthe- 
less, within  the  Appalachian  States  partici- 
pating in  tlie  land  and  soil  improvement  pro- 
gram, an  increased  market  for  aglime  is 
created  because  of  its  high  utility  in  reclaim- 
ing and  improving  the  often  depicted  soil 
common  to  Appalachia. 

EVALUATION  OP  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  Appalachian  regional  development  bill 
has  not  been  uncontro%-erslal.  Criticism  has 
been  directed  at  Its  large  cost.  Its  socialized 
medicine,  its  concept  of  what  constitutes 
poverty,  and  Its  preferential  special  benefits 
for  only  one  section  of  the  country  to  the 
"discrimination"  of  other  areas  In  need.  The 
idea  of  having  an  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission has  been  sharply  attacked  as  the 
"first  of  a  series  of  such  regional  octopuses 


which,  if  not  stopped,  will  extend  their  ten- 
tacles into  every  part  of  the  Nation  to  thwart 
freedom  of  State  and  local  action  and  to 
make  It  subservient  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Federal  Government." 

Some  members  on  the  House  and  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  flatly  opposed  the 
bill  when  it  was  considered  last  year.  In 
the  Appalachian  area,  however,  the  concept 
of  regional  devlopment  received  wide  bi- 
partisan support. 

This  year  some  minority  members  on  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  Introduced 
their  own  measure.  Instead  of  merely  being 
directed  at  Appalachia.  It  would  attack  pov- 
erty areas  all  across  the  country. 

While    It   differed   in   details,    scope,    and 
administration  from  the  majority  bill,  the 
significant  point  was   that  even  those  for- 
merly opposed  to  the  Appalachia  bill  now 
admitted  that  some  Federal  action  was  need- 
ed  to   combat   regional   poverty.     In   other 
words — Impressively   showing   an   awareness 
and  concern  of  social  and   economic   crisis 
and  despair,  both  parties  now  firmly  recog- 
nize the  need  of  regional  Federal  aid  to  areas 
that  are  depressed  beyond  the  point  that  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  State  and  local 
efforts  will   be  successful  In   overcoming  a 
depressed  area's  economic  crisis  and  despair. 
However,  the  minority  bill,  by  omitting  a 
regional  planning  commission  of  any  sort  to 
coordinate  regional  development  programs  to 
alleviate  poverty,  evidenced  a  potential  weak- 
ness (for  programs  other  than  the  highway 
construction) .    It  could  seriously  suffer  from 
a   lack  of   coordination  and   integration   of 
programs  for  developmental  highways,  voca- 
tional education,  health  facilities,  timber  de- 
velopment organizations,  mining  area  resto- 
ration,  water  resource  surveys,   and  sewage 
treatment    works.     Ironically,    It    is    almost 
certain  that  the  program  would  have  been 
not  only  more  costly — not  necessarily  a  flaw, 
but  more  Importantly,  it  w^ould  probably  have 
been  inefficient. 

This  criticism  does  not  mean  that  the  ma- 
jority bill  was  perfect.  The  boundaries  of 
Appalachia  as  established  In  the  bill  were  in 
some  Instances  rather  dubiously  drawn. 
While  it  Is  unquestionably  Important  to  have 
the  whole  Appalachian  area  Interconnected 
by  development  highways.  It  appears  im- 
plausible that  76  counties  out  of  360  in  Ap- 
palachia that  are  not  even  eligible  at  the 
present  time  for  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration and  Accelerated  Public  Works 
funds  should  be  Included  tn  features  of  the 
legislation  other  than  highway  construc- 
tion— such  as  the  specially  beefed-up  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs.  In  South  Caro- 
lina, for  instance,  all  six  included  counties 
cannot  show  sufficient  economic  need  to 
qualify  for  even  ARA  assistance;  only  one 
qualifies  for  APW  aid.  And  South  Carolina 
like  Alabama  has  so  far  requested  none  of 
the  highway  funds  (excepting  local  access 
roads) . 

But  considering  Its  flaws,  the  value  of  the 
approved  Appalachia  bill  can  be  summed 
up  as  both  a  social  and  economic  shot-ln- 
the-arm.  There  Is  no  question  that  Amer- 
icans owe  compassion  to  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans, and  that  although  pjerhaps  some  un- 
fortunate persons  are  poor  through  their  own 
laziness  and  Indifference,  many,  many  more 
are  poor  through  clrcimiBtances  that  they 
cannot  themselves  control.  It  Is  to  the  poor, 
beaten  down  by  circumstance  and  geography, 
that  the  Appalachia  bill  addresses  itself  to. 
and  remarkably  well.  It  effectively  comple- 
ments other  Federal  and  State  antipoverty 
programs. 

The  original  Appalachia  report  drafted  In 
1963-64  (by  a  Commission  established  by 
President  Kennedy  at  the  urging  of  Appala- 
chian State  Governors)  indicated  not  only 
a  keen  awareness  and  investigation  of  the 
problems  and  needs  of  Appalachia,  but  more- 
over, was  creditably  marked  by  an  absence 
of  sentimental,  vague,  thinking.  Progress  of 
the  report  into  bill  form  and  licarings  from 
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July  1964  to  February  1965  clearly  showed 
a  tempering  of  an  idea  by  give  and  take 
from  both  supporters  and  critics  into  a  realis- 
tic, fair,  and  promising  final  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  Republican  Governor 
William  Scran  ton  of  Pennsylvania  made  s<xne 
of  the  moet  effective  suggestions  that  were 
later  Incorporated  Into  the  law  as  finally 
written — namely,  reclamation  of  lands  de- 
stroyed by  strip  mining,  control  of  xmder- 
grotmd  mine  fires,  and  the  elimination  of 
the  Appalachian  Development  Corporation, 
a  public-private  hybrid  that,  as  originally 
proposed,  had  grave  possibilities  of  turning 
Into  a  wheellng-deallng  financial  nightmare. 

In  plain  dollars  and  cents  the  bill  makes 
sense.  Over  a  10-year  period  substantial 
savings  can  possibly  be  made  in  the  $5  bil- 
lion of  Federal  relief  money  that  Appalachia 
would  normally  have  consumed  without 
passage  of  the  bill  since  the  ntmiber  of  per- 
sons receiving  relief  In  Appalachia  Is  pro- 
portionately 46  percent  above  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  If  Appalachia  were  on  an  economic 
level  comparable  to  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,  an  estimated  96.2  billion  more  would 
be  earned  in  the  area  thus  making  a  sub- 
stantial addition  to  the  U.S.  gross  national 
product. 

CHAKACTEB     OF     PSOCRESS     IMPORTANT 

In  seeking  to  measure  poverty,  the  figure  of 
a  minimum  Income  of  93,000  per  family  Is 
often  considered  as  a  dividing  point  be- 
tween poverty  and  well-being.  This  figure, 
as  the  Appalachian  study  report  too  briefly 
notes,  is  unrealistic  because  when  a  family's 
living  expenses,  nonmonetary  income,  and 
property  are  taken  Into  account,  the  93,000 
statistic  Is  often  either  too  low  or  too  high. 
Consequently,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  must  not  become  obsessed  with 
the  objective  of  attaining  the  93.000  income 
level  for  Appalachia,  but  rather,  the  objec- 
tive of  helping  to  nmke  Appalachia  a  worth- 
while and  decent  place  to  live  and  work  In. 

Poverty  in  Appalachia  will  not  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  legislation  Just  passed.  In  fact, 
It  is  highly  doubtful  that  Government  can 
ever  by  itself  eliminate  poverty.  Opportunity 
Is  provided,  however,  for  himian  beings  to 
step  out  of  poverty,  and  it  is  only  this  simple 
but  profound  opportunity  that  most  impov- 
erished citizens  in  Appalachia  seek. 

The  initial  success  of  the  revolutionary 
Appalachian  regional  development  bUl  will 
depend,  first,  on  adequate  planning  and  wise 
supervision  and,  second,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  priorities  for  concentration  of  ef- 
forts. First  attention  should  be  given  to 
sections  within  Appalachia  in  greatest  need. 

Hopefully,  the  Appalachian  development 
will  be  an  orderly  development  Sensible 
development  of  toxiriam,  for  exaniple,  should 
be  made  without  the  more  objectionable 
forms  erf  commercialism.  An  acute  need 
must  be  met  for  more  Federal,  State,  and 
local  parks,  historic  areas,  recreational  areas 
and  scenic  parkways. 

Desirably,  local  officials  and  citizens  will 
emthuslastlcally  put  their  shoulder*  to  the 
wheel  to  clean  up  their  towns  and  to  en- 
courage strong  oommuxaty  action  for  good 
Many  opportunities  for  service  wiU  exist  for 
responsible  voluntary  organizations  and  local 
enterprises. 

And,  great  effort  must  be  made  to  Insure 
that  the  natural  beauty  and  charm  of  the 
area  be  preserved  If  It  Is  to  remain  attrac- 
uve  for  both  locaJ  citizens  and  millions  of 
new  visitors. 

The  progress  of  Appalachia  wiU  be  watched 
with  great  interest  by  the  American  public. 


Letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  From  the  President  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  Protesting 
the  Latest  Increase  in  Residual  Oil  Im- 
portation Authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST    VIRGUnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7, 1965 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  West  Virginia,  which  Is  the 
Nation's  second  largest  coal-producing 
congressional  district,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  proposed  increase  of 
75,000  barrels  of  imported  foreign  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  per  day.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  proposed  increase  will 
eliminate  by  direct  competition  a  poten- 
tial market  of  6,700,000  tona  of  coal  pres- 
ently produced. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cite  the  fol- 
lowing letter  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  W.  A.  "Tony" 
Boyle,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  in  which  he  very 
clearly  outlines  the  seriousness  of  this 
additional  unfair  competition  from  a 
growing  flood  of  residual  fuel  oil  imports. 
I  thoroughly  and  completely  agree  with 
the  position  so  explicitly  presented  by 
Mr.  Boyle. 

The  letter  follows: 

-\PRIL  2,  1965. 
The  Preshjent,  i 

The  White  House,  I 

Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENT:  The  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  deplores  the  increase  in 
residual  oil  import  quotas  for  the  quota  year 
1965-66.  The  administration  has  dealt  a 
cruel  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  people  of 
Appalachia  for  a  better  life.  The  proposed 
increase  of  75,000  barrels  of  residual  oil  per 
day  fvirther  undermines  the  economic  health 
of  the  coal  industry,  an  Industry  which  is  ab- 
solutely essential  for  Appalachian  rehablta- 
tion. 

We  have  on  many  occasions  called  atten- 
tion to  the  connection  between  coal  Jobs  and 
Appalachian  prosperity.  We  have  also 
pointed  to  the  disastrous  impact  upon  coal 
Jobs  brought  about  by  excessive  and  unwar- 
ranted residual  oil  imports. 

You  must  know,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
continued  Importation  of  residual  fuel  oil 
threatens  the  elimination  of  a  coal  payroll 
In  Appalachia  In  excess  of  $1  billion.  It  fur- 
ther strikes  hard  at  the  Jobs  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  and  at  the  sustenance 
which  goes  to  the  people  who  depend  upon 
such  Jobs. 

Tou  have  evinced  an  Interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Appalachian  region.  That  is 
why  it  is  totally  incomprehensible  to  us  that 
the  level  of  oil  imports  has  been  allowed  to 
Increase  to  a  staggering  755,000  barrels  per 
day  for  the  coming  quota  year. 

A  proposal  has  been  made  by  various  com- 
ponents of  the  coal  complex  to  expand  Job 
opportunities  In  Appalachia,  if  a  reasonable 


quota  level  on  residual  oil  imports  were  e-<^- 
tablished.  This  proposal  did  not  look  for  a 
complete  abolition  of  residual  oil  import- 
It  did  request,  and  we  believe  Justly  ao,  th::* 
an  equitable  plan  be  worked  out  on  resldu:  i 
Imports  for  an  extended  period  of  time.  ;  o 
that  the  coal  industry  could  plan  ahead. 

If  this  proposal  had  been  adopted.  If  you 
had  removed  the  ever-present  threat  ol 
residual  fuel  oil  which  hangs  over  the  head 
of  the  coal  industry,  a  tremendous  invest- 
ment would  have  been  made  by  the  co.  l 
complex  in  Appalachia.  The  net  result  o: 
this  investment  would  have  been  more  jobs 
for  coal  miners  in  Appalachia,  more  income 
for  the  region,  a  strong  and  more  competi- 
tive coal  industry,  as  well  as  a  definite  added 
value  to  the  national  welfare.  Instead,  your 
administration  has  embarked  on  the  oppc - 
site  course.  We  are  shocked  that  this  deci- 
sion has  been  reached.  We  are  fearful  cf 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  the  present 
course  of  action.  We  cannot  see  any  real 
hope  for  the  Appalachian  coal  Industry  so 
long  as  it  must  face  unfair  competition  trom 
a  growing  flood  of  residual  fuel  oU. 

Therefore,  We  request  that  you  reaffirm  the 
necessity  for  a  continuation  of  residual  oil 
Import  controls,  p^irther,  it  is  our  hope  that 
these  controls  will  be  strengthened  and  made 
meaningful  in  terms  of  the  protection  o: 
American  Jobs  and  the  Income  of  American 
citizens. 

We  understand  that  a  request  has  been 
made  for  a  personal  conference  with  you  o.; 
this  matter.  We  hope  that  this  can  be  ar- 
ranged soon,  so  that  we  may  plan  our  future 
course  with  confidence  that  we  will  have  the 
support  and  protection  of  your  administrii- 
tion  as  we  face  the  challenges  of  the  future 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  A.  Bovi.E 


Hoover  Attacks  Critics  of  Crime  Rise 
Figures 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  7, 1965 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  a  con- 
tinuing testimonial  of  my  respect  for  th-^ 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  it;^ 
distinguished  Director,  Mr.  J.  Edga; 
Hoover,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attentior. 
of  the  Senate  an  article  published  re- 
cently in  the  Washington  Evening  Stai 
This  article,  written  by  Miriam  Otten- 
berg,  a  staff  writer  for  the  Star,  elo- 
quently describes  Mr.  Hoover's  FBI 
methods  in  reporting  crime  statistics 
It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  motiva- 
tion of  those  who  would  bend  crini 
reporting  to  suit  supposed  sociologica'. 
purposes,  instead  of  pursuing  what 
should  be  the  universal  goal  of  all  good 
citizens,  the  detection  and  eliminatior. 
of  crime  and  its  causes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artich 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoru, 
as  follows: 
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Hoover  Attacks  Carncs  of  Crime  Rds 
Figures 
(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 
Attacks  by  some  newspapers  and  sociolo- 
gists on  the  FBI's  crime  statistics  were  con- 
dtmned   by   FBI   Director   J.   Edgar   Hoover 
:a-t  night  as  a  deliberate  attempt  to  mini- 
mise the  Nation's  crime  problem. 

He  spoke  out  after  various  sociologists  and 
criminlogists  were  quoted  as  saying  things 
aren't  as  bad  as  they  look — or  wouldn't  be 
ii  the  FBI  changed  its  methods  of  compiling 
crime   figures. 

One  socioloigst  admitted  to  a  reporter  why 
critics  are  suddenly  challenging  the  FBI's 
long-accepted  crime  figures. 

For  the  past  decade,  he  explained,  an  In- 
creasing niunber  of  offenders  have  been  put 
on  probation  or  sent  to  psychiatric  clinics 
r.  ther  than  to  Jail  or  released  early  on  parole. 
A-Ad  the  FBI's  index  of  serious  crime  has 
r.;ea  58  percent  since  1958.  The  rate  of 
crime  repeaters  has  also  climbed. 

Fearing  that  some  people  may  make  a  oon- 
rection  between  more  crime  and  more 
experimental  methods  of  dealing  with  crim- 
inals, these  sociologists  have  solved  the 
problem  by  attacking  the  crime  statistics. 
The  sociologists  are  also  embarrassed  be- 
owise  the  latest  FBI  crime  figures  clearly 
fiemonstrate  that  poverty  and  deprivation 
are  no  longer  the  sole  answer  for  crime. 

Crime,  according  to  these  figures,  is  on  the 
rise  in  the  suburbs  and  the  known  perpetra- 
tors are  Juveniles  from  middle-class  homes. 
.■Ml  this  time,  the  sociologists  have  insisted 
:iiat  the  way  to  get  rid  of  crime  is  to  clear 
out  the  slums. 

Without  going  into  why  some  people  are 
trying  to  play  a  numbers  game  with  crime 
figures.  Hoover  declared:  "There  is  a  deliber- 
Kt«  attempt  in  some  circles  to  minimize  ovu: 
national  crime  problem." 

'In  doing  this,  some  well-known  valid  fac- 
ors  are  used  which  help  to  explain  the  in- 
creasing voltune  of  crime,  along  with  much 
inaccurate   and   unreliable   conjecture    and 
opinion,"  he  continued. 

"The  high  volume  of  crime  nationally  is 
a  fact  which  cannot  be  rationalized  away." 
Actually,  FBI  statisticians  analjrzlng  the 
•  latest  crime  figures  find  that  your  chances 
of  becoming  the  victim  of  a  serious  crime 
;ire  increasing  six  times  faster  than  the 
population  is  growing. 

Unless  something  Is  done  to  reverse  the 
trend,  FBI  crime  reporting  experts  agree,  the 
Nation  faces  another  78  percent  increase  in 
serious   crime   over   the   next   decade. 

Against  the  background  of  a  Presidential 
request  to  Congress  for  assistance  to  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  curbing  spiral- 
ing  crime  rates,  the  theorists,  still  main- 
tain their  arguments  against  the  FBI's  crime 
figures. 

They  argue,  for  instance,  that  babies  and 
old  people  shouldn't  be  counted  in  figxiring 
crime  rates  since  they  don't  commit  crimes. 
Actually,  the  crime  rate  doesn't  measure 
the  number  of  criminals  but  the  number  of 
victims.  Babies  are  as  likely  to  become  mur- 
der victims  as  their  elder  sisters  and  older 
people  are  frequent  targets  for  purse  snatch- 
ers  and  yoke  robbers. 

Some  sociologists  have  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  the  FBI  should  alter  its  crime  sta- 
li.'itics  somehow  to  take  into  consideration 
the  disproportionate  increase  in  the  15-  to 
24 -age  group,  the  "war  babies"  now  respon- 
sible for  70  percent  of  the  serious  crime. 

An  FBI  spokesman  said  that  the  FBI  for 
•r.any  years  has  been  acutely  aware  of  this 
;ige  group.  Arrests  of  these  young  p>eople 
has  been  increasing  almost  twice  as  fast  as 
their  population  growth. 

The  main  reason  why  the  FBI  estimates 
a  78-percent  crime  increase  over  the  next 
decade  Is  due  to  an  expected  population 
rise  of  10  million  in  the  crime-prone  15- 
to  24-age  group. 


The  FBI  experts,  however,  reject  tiie  thecay 
that  Just  because  t&ere  are  more  young  peo- 
ple there  automatically  Is  more  crime. 
Theoretically,  tixej  ar^^ue,  crime  should  be 
going  down  as  educational  opportimities  and 
Uving  standards  go  up. 

VENEREAL  RATE  JUMPS 

The  FBI's  youth  crime  figures  are  paral- 
leled by  HEW  figures  showing  that  in  the 
past  decade,  the  syphilis  rate  in  tlie  15-to-19 
age  group  has  doubled  and  the  illegitimacy 
rate  for  girls  under  20  has  increased  by  47 
percent. 

FBI  experts  consider  this  symptomatic  of 
family  instability  and  breakdown,  like  its 
own  youth  crime  figures. 

Across  the  Nation,  in  the  suburbs  as  well 
as  in  the  cities,  more  and  more  Juveniles 
under  18  are  becoming  involved  in  serious 
crime. 

In  the  past  decade,  arrests  of  persons  un- 
der 18  for  non traffic  offenses  has  increased 
by  123  percent,  almost  triple  the  population 
increase  In  the  10  to  17  age  group. 

The  suburbs  are  being  hit  even  harder 
than  the  city  folk  by  the  Juvenile  marau- 
ders. Suburban  communities  rep>ort  a  high- 
er proportion  of  Juvenile  arrests  for  such 
crimes  as  burglary,  larceny,  and  auto  theft 
than  the  cities  do. 

In  the  big  cities,  48  percent  of  those  ar- 
rested for  serious  crime  are  under  18,  com- 
pared with  51  percent  in  suburbia.  A  pre- 
llminarj'  survey  has  Indicated  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  these  Juveniles  are  going 
from  the  center  of  town  out  to  the  suburbs 
to  do  their  stealing.  Most  of  these  young 
thieves  actually  live  in  the  suburbs. 

Nowhere  is  juvenile  crime  more  prominent 
and  the  efforts  to  minimize  it  more  insistent 
than  in  auto  theft.  Some  sociologists  argue 
that  if  most  auto  theft  were  written  off  as 
"joy  riding."  the  published  rate  of  serious 
crime  would  go  down.  The  FBI  calls  that 
"defining  away  crime." 

JOYRIDE  AtJTO  THEFTS 

The  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  Advisory  Committee  to  the  FBI  on 
crime  reporting  has  rejected  on  three  occa- 
sions vEwious  proposals  to  eliminate  "Joy- 
ride"  auto  theft. 

FBI  statisticians  agree  for  these  reasons: 
A  nationwide  survey  showed  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  auto  thefts,  the  police  don't 
know  the  reason  for  the  theft  when  they 
finally  recover  the  car.  Furthermore,  a  car 
is  often  a  man's  most  valuable  asset.  Its 
loss,  even  temporarily,  is  serious  and  fre- 
quently, when  the  car  is  located,  there  are 
signs  of  deliberate  damage. 

FBI  and  police  also  point  out  that  most 
serious  crimes  are  accomplished  in  stolen 
cars.  They  dont  regard  a  hig^h-speed  chase 
after  an  armed  robbery  as  any  childish 
prank. 

"It  is  incongruovis  to  argue  that  our  young 
people  should  have  a  license  to  borrow  a  citi- 
zen's automobile  with  its  average  value  of 
$1,018,  increasing  the  cost  of  police  services, 
causing  insurance  rates  to  Jump,  and  fre- 
quently resulting  in  serious  injury,"  an  FBI 
official  said,  "Too  often,  and  we've  got  the 
c£ises  to  prove  it,  the  so-called  Joy  ride  Is  the 
beginning  of  a  career  of  crime." 

Amateur  statisticians  have  argued  there 
are  more  car  thefts  because  of  more  cars. 
Not  true,  says  the  FBI.  Dvu-lng  the  past  dec- 
ade, auto  thefts  Increased  by  92  percent, 
while  auto  registrations  Increased  by  42  per- 
cent. 

The  other  method  of  defining  away  crime 
profKJsed  by  some  sociologists  is  to  raise  the 
larceny  minimum  from.  $50  to  $100  or  more 
on  the  theory  that  the  cost  of  living  has 
gone  up. 

The  FBI  takes  the  position  that  whether 
the  thief  steals  a  $10  camera  or  a  $300  one 
from  your  car,  the  criminal  act  is  the  same. 
Also  the  value  of  the  property  stolen  is  rela- 


tive to  the  victim's  circumstances.  To  a 
newsboy,  the  loss  of  his  bicycle  hurts  as 
much  as  the  loss  of  a  dlamcMid  pendant  to  a 
wealthy  woman. 

FBI  experts  also  point  out  that  statistl- 
caUy  the  crime  rate  w<xi't  be  affected  if  the 
cutoff  figure  goes  to  $100.  All  forms  of  lar- 
ceny are  going  up.  Since  1958,  larcenies 
without  regard  to  value  and  larcenies  over 
$50  showed  the  same  47  percent  increase. 

A  final  claim  that  the  FBI's  crime  figures 
are  distorted  comes  from  those  who  say  po- 
lice reporting  of  crime  has  improved,  so  more 
crimes  are  reported.  The  FBI  says  that's 
nonsense,  since  the  improved  reporting  of 
1  police  department  or  even  10  of  them 
could  hardly  affect  nationwide  trends. 

The  fact  Is,  says  the  FBI,  that  the  number 
of  offenses  reported  doesn't  even  cover  aJl 
the  serious  crimes  that  actually  ooour.  Out 
of  fear,  shame,  embarrassment,  or  a  reluc- 
tance to  get  involved,  some  people  don't  ever 
tell  police  that  they  have  been  victimized. 

So  crime  Is  still  being  underreported,  not 
overreported. 

U.S.  crime  trends.  1958-64 

Percent 

Property  crime,  up 62 

Crime  index,  up 58 

Violent  crime,  up 40 

Popxilation,  up 10 

These  trends,  based  on  FBI  figures,  show 
how  crime  has  outstripped  population  since 
1958.  That  year  was  chosen  because  there- 
after FBI  reports  dropped  statutory  rape, 
larcenies  under  $50  and  manslaughter  from 
the  crime  Index.  The  index  now  Includes 
mtirder,  forcible  rape,  robbery,  aggravated 
assault,  burglary,  larceny  over  $50  and  auto 
theft. 


Who  Points  a  Finger? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  CALLAWAY 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  April  7. 1965 

Mr.  CAIiLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
light  of  the  recent  and  heated  controver- 
sy over  the  events  taking  place  in  Ala- 
bama. I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  question  posed  by  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Columbvis, 
Ga.,  Enquirer: 

Who  Points  a  Pingeb? 

What's  needed  by  the  vociferous  supporters 
of  tolerance  and  brotherhood  in  this  coun- 
try is  a  little  more  tolerance  and  brother- 
hood of  their  own. 

Prejudice  seeps  from  their  angry  4nd  venge- 
ful slanders  on  Alabama. 

Do  they  call  for  love  and  understanding 
to  solve  the  problems  which  they  view?  No, 
they  call  for  troops  and  boycotts.  They  cry 
for  the  Government  to  close  down  bases  that 
provide  money  and  Jobs  for  white  and  Negroes 
alike.  They  call  for  efforts  to  crush  Ala- 
bama's economy  even  further  into  the  ground 
so  that  the  wicked  white  southerners  will  be 
given  their  Just  deserts. 

Mark  well  how  these  defenders  of  Negro 
rights  preach  their  cause.  Their  manner 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Negro's 
worst  oppressors. 

Those  who  were  Justly  aroused  by  the 
trooper  attack  on  Negro  marchers  Sunday 
leave  the  gnawing  impression  that  they  would 
relish  the  sight  of  U.S.  troops  giving  the  same 
treatment  to  a  white  segregationist  mob. 

Yet.  is  not  violence  all  of  the  same  cloth? 
Can  any  of  us — white  or  Negro,  southerner 
or  northerner — point  a  pious  finger  at  In- 
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tolerance  and  violence,  and  say,  "mend  your 
ways,  and  follow  my  example." 

Wbat  example  do  the  visiting  ministers  In 
Selma  wish  for  the  95  percent  of  Selma's 
honest  and  good  people  to  follow?  New 
York's  example?    Philadelphia's?    Chicago's? 

How  long  woiold  a  band  of  crusading  segre- 
gationists be  safe  on  the  sidewalks  of  Harlem? 
What  kind  of  welcome  would  meet  a  march- 
ing band  of  Alabama  citizens  who  were  In- 
tent on  marching  through  Harlem  and  Into 
Brookljrn,  and  maybe  on  to  the  New  York 
City  Hall  to  protest  the  firing  of  School  Su- 
perintendent Gross? 

Malcolm  X  was  present  In  Selma  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  emerged  iinscathed  to  keep 
his  appointment  with  death  In  a  Harlem 
revival  hall.  Shall  we  condemn  all  of  Har- 
lem's residents  because  he  was  gunned  down 
there?  We  should  not,  any  more  than  we 
should  blame  all  Alabamlans  for  the  attack 
on  Reverend  Reeb. 

Tolerance  and  understanding  are  two-way 
virtues,  and  there  Is  not  enough  present  on 
either  side  of  the  tense  racial  question. 

The  troubles  of  other  sections  are  no  ex- 
cuse for  Alabama's — or  the  South's — diffi- 
culties in  racial  relations.  But  they  do  seem 
to  provide  an  honest  basis  for  argxilng  that 
emissaries  from  Selma  might  well  return 
with  the  visiting  ministers  to  their  own 
communities  and  do  a  little  praying  over 
their  problema. 

Supporters  of  last  year's  civil  rights  bill 
argued  that  Its  passage  would  take  the  race 
Issue  out  of  the  streets  and  put  It  In  the 
courts.  We  were  dubious,  and  noted  the  ex- 
ample of  States  such  as  New  York  and  Illi- 
nois which  have  stringent  civil  rights  laws 
and  still  have  demonstrations  and  protests. 

But  we  hoped  that  the  supporters  were 
right  and  that  the  bill's  provisions  woxild 
allow  a  more  peaceful  approach  to  civil  rights 
problems. 

Unfortunately,  that  has  not  been  the  case, 
and  the  fuse  la  hotter  today  than  ever. 

As  we  have  stated  numerous  times,  the 
Negro  deserves  the  same  right  to  register  and 
vote  as  a  white  man  does.  That  Is  beyoimd 
debate.  But  there  are  legal  remedies  upon 
legal  remedies  available  IX  the  Negro  meets 
tmreeisonable  resistance. 

These  legal  remedies  may  be  slow  but  they 
are  the  price  of  maintaining  an  orderly  so- 
ciety, which  is  the  only  kind  worth  having. 

The  ministers  m  Selma  should  speak  a 
knd  word  for  Gtovemor  Wallace.  And  they 
should  advise  In  favor  of  lawful  recourses. 

That  would  be  the  real  test  of  their  tol- 
erance and  brotherhood. 


A  Resolation  To  Declare  Election  Day  a 
National  Holiday 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NEW   TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7. 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  reintroduced  a  resolution  to  declare 
election  day  a  national  holiday. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  reason  why 
election  day  should  not  be  a  national 
holiday.  Even  when  the  election  being 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  of  November  Is  a  State  or 
municipal  election,  the  day  Itself  Is  still 
a  day  of  democratic  decisionmaking 
characterizing  the  American  way. 


I  believe  that  this  1  day  a  year  when 
the  American  public  makes  its  great 
political  decisions  ought  to  be  a  legal 
holiday.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  make 
It  such. 


Danville,  Va.,  Commemoration 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  TUCK 

OF   VntGINIA     I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7, 1965 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day the  city  of  Danville,  Va.,  In  my  con- 
gressional district,  began  a  commemora- 
tion of  the  stirring  scenes  which  took 
place  there  a  century  ago  when  the  com- 
munity became  the  last  seat  of  the  Con- 
federate Government. 

The  pr(^ram  began  with  a  reenact- 
ment  of  the  arrival  in  the  city  of  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  Davis  and  his  Cabinet 
Later,  before  a  large  crowd  assembled 
in  front  of  the  Danville  Public  Library, 
Dr.  James  I.  Robertson,  Jr.,  a  native  of 
Danville,  prominent  historian  and  at 
present  executive  director  of  the  U5. 
Civil  War  Centennial  Coqamission,  de- 
livered an  address  in  which  he  gave  an 
impressive  review  of  the  part  played  in 
the  war  by  DanviUe,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  closing  scenes. 

Because  of  the  important  history  thus 
brought  to  the  forefront,  covering  the 
point  in  our  history  when  the  great  war 
that  forged  us  into  a  powerful  Nation 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  I  should  like  to 
insert  this  address  in  the  Record  so  that 
it  can  be  widely  read.  I  am  sure  the  in- 
formation it  provides  will  be  especially 
valuable  to  schoolchildren,  as  well  as  to 
people  of  all  ages  who  care  to  look  back 
into  our  past.  ■ 

The  address  follows:         | 

One  hundred  years  ago  today  was  a  Mon- 
day, and  It  waa  hot  and  chaotic  in  Danville. 
The  once-quiet  little  city  oa  the  banks  of 
the  Dan  was  in  the  throes  of  military  activity 
such  as  It  had  never  known  before.  Squads 
of  gray-clad  soldiers  marchefl  through  the 
dusty  streets;  occasionally  a  troop  of  cavalry 
clattered  past;  on  those  avenues  not  already 
Jammed  with  wagons,  ambulances,  and  ac- 
cumulated equipment,  sweating  horses 
strained  to  pull  cannon  and  caissons  up  to 
commanding  heights. 

Acroes  the  river  soldiers  and  townspeople 
worked  side  by  side  constructing  a  network 
of  trenches  to  guard  the  northern  approaches 
to  Dsmiville.  A  half-mile  wept  of  the  city, 
where  a  wagon-rut  trail  branched  off  from 
the  Sallbury  Road  and  snaked  Its  way  toward 
YanceyviUe.  trees  had  been  felled  and  deep 
earthworks  dug  to  accommodate  a  battery  of 
artillery.  Mount  Vernon  Methodist  Church 
and  Memorial  Hospital  now  mark  the  spot 
where  a  brigade  of  shlpless  sailors,  under 
daredevil  Adm.  Raphael  Semmes,  manned 
cannon  that  pointed  silently  toward  the  river. 

A  few  hundred  yards  east  of  this  strategic 
Intersection,  ragged  Confederate  soldiers 
guarded  the  home  and  distinguished  guests 
of  Major  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Butherlln.  But 
at  the  same  time  these  southern  troops  cast 
apprehensive  glances  northward  at  the  bluffs 
across  Dan  River.  A  mighty  Union  Army  was 
moving  toward  Danville  from  somewhere  In 
that  direction. 


The  serenity  so  long  a  characteristic  of 
Danville  had  suddenly  given  way  to  con- 
fusion as  soldiers  and  dvUlans  alike  were 
caught  in  a  frenzied  whirlpool  of  self-preser- 
vation. The  small  town  that  had  heretofore 
thrived  on  seml-isolatlon  abruptly  found  it- 
self mushroomed  Into  the  capital  of  an  em- 
bryonic nation. 

For  the  past  4  years,  and  In  spite  of  its 
relative  remoteness,  Danville  had  felt  the 
convulsions  of  Civil  War.  Many  of  its  son? 
had  fought — and  no  small  number  had 
died— In  the  18th  and  57th  Virginia  Infan- 
try Regiments  and  in  Harry  Wooding's  Dan- 
ville Battery  of  ArtUlery.  Early  In  the  wur 
the  city  had  become  one  of  the  major  Con- 
federate supply  depots;  but  warehouses  bulg- 
ing with  military  material  were  of  little  re- 
lief to  townspeople  who  suffered  from  a  lac!: 
of  food  and  medicines.  In  1862  the  first  o: 
several  military  hospitals  was  established  in 
the  city.  Soldiers  North  and  South  who  siu- 
vived  the  archaic  medical  practices  of  thiu 
day  never  forgot  the  kindnesses  of  sue!, 
volunteer  nurses  as  Annie  Eliza  Johns  anii 
the  town's  Episcopal  rector,  the  Reverend 
George  W.  Dame. 

Danville  had  had  welcomed  guests  earlier 
In  the  war.  The  secessionist  Governor  ci 
Virginia,  John  Letcher,  paid  a  visit  to  tht 
city  In  January  1864,  and  was  given  as  royal 
a  banquet  as  scanty  foodstuffs  would  per- 
mit. A  month  earlier  Gen.  John  Hunt  Mor- 
gan, the  famed  Kentucky  cavalry  leader, 
stopped  briefly  In  Danville  with  his  family— 
and  sadly  extended  his  stay  in  order  to  bury 
his  Infant  son  in  Grove  Street  Cemetery. 

The  city  also  had  unwelcomed  guests.  In 
the  autumn  of  1864  Confederate  officials  ir. 
Richmond  had  ordered  six  tobacco  ware- 
houses converted  into  prisons  for  captured 
Federal  soldiers;  and  for  the  past  9  montl. 
townspeople  had  seen  more  than  5,000  o; 
the  enemy  packed  Into  filthy  compounds 
where  one  Confederate  official  termed  tl.e 
conditions  "truly  horrtble."  Indeed  they 
were.  By  April  1865,  more  than  1,300  pris- 
oners had  died  of  starvation,  exposiire,  anci 
disease — and  lay  buried  south  of  town  in  n 
coimtry  cemetery  chosen  more  from  necessity 
than  from  preference. 

The  fullest  Impact  of  war,  however,  wa< 
yet  to  come.  Danville's  week  of  destinv 
actually  began  late  Sunday  afternoon,  April 
2.  1865,  when  the  clicking  telegraph  key  cX 
the  Richmond  &  Danville  Railroad  an- 
nounced the  somber  news  that  the  Confed- 
erate government  was  abandoning  Richmond 
and  entraining  that  night  for  Danville.  This 
news  caught  Danville's  citizens  totally  by 
surprise,  but  they  recovered  quickly  and  be- 
gan making  hasty  preparations  to  receive  a 
host  of  visiting  dignitaries.  The  first  of  many 
trains  from  Richmond  rolled  Into  Danville  in 
mldmornlng  on  Monday,  April  3.  Throughoui 
that  day,  wrote  Trainmaster  J.  H.  Averell. 
"other  trains  soon  followed.  There  were 
women  and  children  In  boxcars,  many  witl'.- 
out  baggage,  few  with  anything  to  eat.  I: 
was  a  sad  scene,  but  the  doors  of  Danville 
houses  were  wide  open,  and  an  old  Virginia 
welcome  met  the  refugees,  and  they  were 
soon  housed  as  comfortably  as  possible." 

A  large  delegation  of  city  fathers  met  tl.r 
first  train,  for  on  board  was  the  leadlr?: 
southerner  of  that  day:  Jefferson  Davi.-. 
president  of  the  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Those  DanvUUans  who  beheld  Davi; 
for  the  first  time  were  shocked  at  his  appear- 
ance, for  the  cares  of  war  were  etched  deep 
In  his  countenance.  He  was  then  66,  tali. 
sltm,  and  hollow-cheeked.  His  hair  and 
beard  were  snow-white;  he  was  now  blind  In 
one  eye.  His  favorite  son  had  died  of  scarlet 
fever  2  years  before,  and  his  wife  was  even 
then  fleeing  southward  for  safety.  Sma:! 
wonder  that  Davis'  shoulders  sagged  notice- 
ably from  the  heavy  load  he  bore.  He  was  ill 
and  weary;  yet  nothing  had  dimmed  his 
hopes  and  dreams  for  southern  independence. 
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So  fervently  did  Davis  still  espouse  the  Con- 
federate cause  that  Danvillians  marveled 
openly  at  his  energy  during  thoee  8  days  he 
V.;s  In  the  city. 

Davis  accepted  the  invitation  to  be  a  house 
guest  at  the  covintry  home  of  Major  Suther- 
li!i.  But  he  was  there  only  to  sleep,  eat  and 
rest.  When  not  In  the  temporary  govern- 
ment offices  on  Wilson  Street,  he  was  sui>er- 
intendlng  Improvements  on  Danville's  forti- 
fications, formulating  a  grand  design  for  the 
union  at  Danville  of  the  armies  of  Lee  and 
J  Lseph  E.  Johnston,  attending  to  a  mass  of 
correspondence,  meeting  with  a  variety  of 
o'licials,  and  exuding  a  confidence  shared  by 
lew  of  his  colleagues. 

Major  Sutherlin  recalled:  "Diu-lng  the 
period  that  he  si>ent  at  my  house,  he  never 
at  any  time  within  my  hearing  expressed  any 
c  ncern  for  himself,  but  his  whole  heart  and 
Eoul  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  his  feeling  fcM- 
the  people  of  the  South.  I  believe  he  would 
h  ive  cheerfully  laid  down  his  life  if  it  would 
h  .ve  saved  them  from  defeat." 

In  an  effort  to  bolster  morale,  Davis  on 
Tuesday.  May  4,  Issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
South — but  one  which  only  the  people  of 
Doiville  ever  saw.  His  plea  for  renewed 
E.ength  In  the  war  reassured  some,  but  en- 
gendered little  hope  among  the  mass  of 
prople.  Nevertheless,  Danvillians  extended 
eery  courtsey  to  the  aging  statesman. 
Scores  beat  a  path  to  the  Sutherlin  home  In 
order  to  pay  their  respects;  dinner  invitations 
v.ere  countless;  and  on  those  few  occasions 
v.*aen  Davis  broke  away  from  govenmiental 
v?rk  to  take  a  relaxing  ride  in  Major  Suther- 
Un's  carriage,  he  was  greeted  all  along  the 
vr.iy  by  cheers  of  affection.  In  later  years 
D.ivls  would  write:  "Nothing  could  have  ex- 
c  eded  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the 
pitrlotlc  citizens  (of  Danville).  They 
cordially  gave  us  an  'Old  Virginia  welcome' 
r.nd  with  one  heart  contributed  in  every 
r"actlcable  manner  to  cheer  and  aid  xis  in 
t   e  work  In  which  we  were  engaged." 

.\nd  then,  on  Monday  morning.  April  10 — 
f  .ter  days  of  uncertainty  and  apprehension, 
c  me  news  of  catastrophe:  Lee's  army  had 
rapped  retreating  at  a  hamlet  called  Appo- 
r...ittox;  Virginia  was  lost. 

That  night  Davis  packed  his  few  personal 
belongings  and  prepared  to  leave  the  city. 
In  a  letter  to  Danville  Mayor  J.  M.  Walker, 
D  ivis  thanked  him  for  many  favors  and 
tKMed:  "The  shadows  of  misfortune  which 
V  ■.■■re  on  us  when  I  came  have  become  darker, 
tnd  I  trust  you  wUl  accord  me  now,  as  then, 
yriur  good  wishes  and  confidence  tn  the  zeal 
a:  d  singleness  of  heart  with  which  I  have 
s  light  to  discharge  the  high  trust  which 
t.e  people  of  the  Confederate  States  confer- 
r-  d   upon  me." 

Near  9:30  that  night  guards  around  the 
Sutherlin  home  snapped  to  attention  as  out 
of  the  door,  with  heavy  steps,  came  their 
President.  The  Sutherllns  accompanied 
him  to  the  front  gate,  where  a  cavalry  escort 
v.alted  behind  the  carriage.  The  tall,  sad 
man  with  an  aristocratic  air  bowed  to  Mrs. 
Sutherlin,  shook  her  husband's  hand,  and 
fpoke  words  of  thanks  In  an  unmistakable 
Mississippi  accent.  He  mounted  the  carri- 
f  ce  and  nodded  to  the  driver.  The  proces- 
."^ion  started  downhill  Into  the  city.  The 
( arriage's  chief  passenger,  limp  from  fatigue 
fiid  sorrow,  bounced  conspicuously  as  wheels 
struck  rocks  and  pits. 

Even  as  the  party  made  its  way  down  Jef- 
frson  Street  (the  city's  western  limits), 
;  lainly  audible  was  the  soxrnd  of  shouting, 
:  uiQre,  and  breailng  glass  as  mobs  indls- 
erimlnately  looted  the  city's  shops.  Halfway 
down  the  street  the  horses  began  to  prance 
nervously;  the  stench  of  disease  and  death 
emanating  from  the  Army  hospital  at  Jef- 
ferson and  Wllso/i  Streets  was  almost  unbear- 
able. The  procession  moved  rapidly  past 
the  grim  brick  building  and  turned  into  Wil- 
son Street.  There,  government  workers,  me- 
thodically burning  records  In  the  front  yard 


of  the  Benedict  home,  paused  In  their  labors 
to  gaze  silently  at  the  man  In  the  open 
carriage. 

Soon  the  party  passed  a  tobacco  warehouse 
In  which  lay  part  of  the  living  debris  of  some 
700  Federal  soldiers  still  confi^ned  In  the  pris- 
ons. Most  of  these  men  were  prostrate  from 
starvation  and  Illness.  Again  the  cavalry- 
men escorting  the  President  had  difficulty  in 
restraining  horses  who  sensed  the  presence 
of  death. 

On  reaching  the  Piedmont  Railroad  depot 
near  the  river,  the  party  encountered  a  new 
obstacle:  a  mob  of  frightened  people  who 
shouted,  shoved,  and  fought  to  get  aboard 
an  already  overloaded  train  awaiting  Its 
main  i>assenger.  It  was  obviotis  that  Lee's 
surrender  and  the  probability  of  Federal 
troops  being  In  the  dty  shortly  had  given 
rise  to  uncontrollable  panic. 

Only  after  several  anxious  moments  was 
the  man  with  snowy  beard  and  hair  able  to 
get  from  his  carriage  onto  the  Btep>6  of  the 
last  of  12  railroad  cars.  The  moment  he  en- 
tered the  coach,  soldiers  mounted  the  car 
platforms  and  used  bayonets  to  hold  back 
the  frenzied  mob.  Suddenly,  with  a  belch 
of  steam  and  smoke,  the  train  started  south- 
ward. The  cars  disappeared  slowly  arotmd  a 
bend,  but  not  before  the  engine's  shrill  whis- 
tle echoed  through  the  valley  of  the  Dan  and 
annovinced  In  woeful  tones  that  Jefferson 
Davis  and  the  Confederacy  he  represented 
were  Journeying  into  history. 

In  the  panic  and  disorder  that  followed 
Da\'is'  departtire,  It  was  not  to  be  wondered, 
wrote  one  eyewitness,  that  the  whole  social 
structiu-e  of  the  town  was  thrown  Into  a 
state  of  almost  helpless  disorganization. 
Unreasoning  terror  and  dismay  had  taken 
full  possession  of  the  conamiinity,  and  dis- 
cipline had  given  place  to  utter  and  aimless 
confusion.  Recognized  authority  there  was 
none,  and  all  attempts  at  preserving  any 
semblance  of  methodical  government  were 
disregarded. 

For  16  days  Danville  was  the  victim  of 
lawlessness.  Anarchy  ran  rampart  tintll,  on 
April  27,  1865,  the  lead  elements  trf  the  vet- 
eran VI  Corps  of  the  Federal  Army  of  the 
Potomac  marched  up  Main  Street.  Eight 
thousand  Union  troops  placed  a  noose  of 
military  occupation  arovmd  the  city.  Martial 
law  would  prevail  for  the  next  8  weeks — but 
that  Is  another  story  with  which  we  will 
concern  ourselves  at  another  time. 

Utilizing  the  hlstortcal  perspective  of  100 
years,  several  conclusions  might  be  made  of 
Danville's  participation  In  the  Civil  War.  The 
city  was  never  the  scene  of  a  big  battle, 
and  Its  contributions  to  the  Confederate 
cause  were  no  more  or  less  than  the  sacri- 
fices of  other  sections  of  the  South.  The  af- 
fairs that  transpired  here  during  the  8  days 
that  Danville  was  the  last  capital  of  the 
Confederacy  did  not — as  they  could  not — 
alter  appreciably  either  the  length  or  even- 
tual outcome  of  that  war.  But  to  Virginians 
in  general,  and  Danvillians  in  partlciilar,  this 
city's  role  In  that  tragic  holocaust  of  a  cen- 
t\iry  ago  should  have  deep  significance. 

Here  the  futility  of  the  southern  cause  was 
painfully  demonstrated. 

Here  manifestations  of  southern  deficlence 
and  northern  determination  merged  into  a 
j)ool  of  American  heritage  that  has  remained 
our  most  prize  possession. 

For  the  loved  ones  of  those  men  in  gray 
who  died  In  the  defense  of  southslde  Vir- 
ginia— as  well  as  for  the  loved  ones  of  those 
men  Ln  blue  who  perished  In  the  prisons 
and  hospitals  of  this  city.  Danville  holds  a 
magnitude  of  grief,  an  Import  of  sorrow,  that 
transcends  the  6,221  engagements  of  that 
Civil  War.  Heartache  Is  not  measured  by 
the  size  of  the  heartbreaker.  For  countless 
mothers,  wives,  and  sweethearts.  Danville 
was  the  shattering  end  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
site  of  the  crashing  down  of  the  cxirtaln 
over  their  hopes  and  anxieties.  Here — for 
both  those  who  gave  and  those  who  grieved 


therefrom — Danville  became  as  solemn  and 
as  eternal  as  Chancellorsvllle  and  Gettys- 
burg. 

That  Is  why  we  remember  Danville  In  the 
1860's;  that  Is  why  Its  hills  are  hallowed; 
that  Is  why  the  flowing  waters  of  the  Dan 
are  symbolic  of  a  nation's  tears. 

Many  centuries  ago,  an  eastern  potentate 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  search  every  corner  of 
the  kingdom  and  to  find  i^*"^  the  three  wisest 
men  In  existence.  When  at  last  the  three 
most  learned  sages  stood  before  the  King, 
he  told  them:  "I  must  be  the  wisest  ruler 
of  all.  Therefore,  I  command  you  to  draw 
up  for  me  one  statement,  one  sentence,  that 
will  apply  to  all  of  life  and  all  of  the  uni- 
verse." 

The  three  wise  men  spent  weeks  In  deep 
meditation.  Finally,  they  presented  to  the 
King  one  statement  that  seemed  irrefutable. 
That  statement  was:  "And  this,  too,  shall 
pass  away." 

On  the  surfaoe,  this  motto  might  appear 
to  apply  to  everything  known  to  man.  But 
It  Is  not  so.  It  falls  to  have  appllcahlllty  to 
certain  Intangibles  that  outlive  the  ag^— 
the  Intangibles  of  man's  legacies  from  the 
past,  his  never-ending  quest  for  freedom,  his 
Inherent  struggle  for  liberty.  Such  ide&ls 
cannot  pass  away,  for  they  are  the  basic  emo- 
tions placed  in  each  of  us  by  our  Creator. 
So  long  as  we  continue  to  believe  that  we  are 
truly  made  In  the  Image  of  God.  freedom  and 
liberty  are  everlasting. 

These  were  the  same  Ideals  for  which 
northerners  and  southerners  struggled  near 
here  a  cent\iry  ago.  The  heart-rending  events 
at  Danville,  and  even  the  awesome  Civil  War 
of  which  they  were  a  pert,  were  but  passing 
moments  In  the  ever-moving  stream  of  his- 
tory. Weighed  against  all  the  events  of  hu- 
manity stretching  over  thousands  of  years, 
those  4  years  and  that  one  war  might  seem 
relatively  insignificant.  So  might  they  be 
save  tar  the  motivations  behind  them. 

The  northerner  in  blue  and  the  southerner 
in  gray  who  suffered  and  died  In  Danville 
were  fighting  for  American  Ideals  as  each  en- 
visioned them.  One  was  seeking  a  revision 
of  an  old  Independence;  the  other  hoped  to 
obtain  a  new  Independence.  Yet  both  were 
in  essence  struggling  for  freedom,  liberty, 
love  of  country,  and  the  desire  to  make  to- 
morrow a  little  betto'  for  the  children  than 
today  was  for  the  parents.  Both  were  fight- 
ing, and  both  were  willing  to  die.  for  what 
each  considered  the  betterment  of  himself 
and  his  neighbor. 

It  was  Inevitable  that  one  would  triumph 
and  the  other  wovild  fall.  But  from  the 
heroism  of  the  victor  and  the  valor  of  the 
vanquished  was  fused  a  new  nation  that 
grew,  prospered,  and  remains  today  the  sole 
hope  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  we  Americans  of  North  and 
South  can  take  Increased  devotion  from  the 
sacrifices  of  a  centiu^  ago  at  Danville:  for 
from  small  seeds  of  human  tragedy  planted 
here  \iltlmately  blossomed  the  stately 
forest  of  national  unity.  The  hatreds  of 
yesteryear  that  exploded  and  ran  part  of  their 
Jagged  course  on  the  hills  overlooking  the 
Dan  eventually  nmtured  Into  the  brother- 
hood that  has  safely  carried  our  Nation 
through  four  subsequent  wars.  Since  1865, 
the  common  patriotism  exhibited  by  north- 
erner and  southerner  alike  has  been  Inex- 
orable testimony  that  the  wounds  of  the 
Civil  War  were  not  too  deep  for  healing,  that 
our  Nation  and  the  Ideals  which  It  exempli- 
fies, live  In  burning  majesty. 

The  Civil  War  was  the  accelerator,  not 
the  deterrent,  of  that  transformation. 

The  iiniversal  turmoils  of  today  are  such 
that  evangelical  Americans  cry  out:  "Lord 
God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet;  lest  we  forget." 
But  with  a  prideful  cognizance  of  our  heri- 
tage, and  with  renewed  confidence  In  the 
future,  we  can  surely  refute  the  three  wise 
men  of  old.  We  can  point  with  reassvirance 
to  modem   America — to  the  devotion   that 
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has  made  It,  to  the  determination  that  sus- 
tains It — and  we  can,  as  we  must,  proclaim 
to  the  overcast  skies:  "No.  By  the  grace  of 
God,  this  too  shall  not  pass  away." 


Pocono  Record,  Strondsburg,  Pa.,  Fnlly 
Supports  Tocks  Island  National  Rec- 
reation Area  on  the  Delaware  River 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7, 1965 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  my  privilege  during 
this  session  of  the  89th  Congress  to  join 
my  distingiilshed  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor] 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Thompson],  in  the  introduction  of  legis- 
lation which  would  authorize  the  crea- 
tion of  a  national  recreation  area  on  the 
Delaware  River  near  Stroudsbiorg,  Pa. 

Known  as  Tocks  Island  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  the  proposed  46,000-acre 
site  would  be  located  on  both  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  sides  of  the 
Delaware  and  would  be  centered  around 
the  great,  new  37-mile-long  lake  which 
would  be  created  by  Tocks  Island  Dam. 
The  dam  was  authorized  by  the  Congress 
in  1962  and  planning  is  already  well 
underway  on  it. 

Hearings  have  been  conducted  on  the 
recreation  area,  both  during  the  88th 
Congress  and,  last  month,  in  this  Con- 
gress by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I 
know  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  joins  me  In  an 
expression  of  deep  gratitude  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AspiNALLl,  and  the  highly  regarded 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Rivers,  for 
the  painstakingly  fair  manner  in  which 
hearings  have  been  conducted.  The  gen- 
tlonan  from  Peruisylvania  [Mr.  Saylor], 
of  course.  Is  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  and  his  skillful 
leadership  In  pressing  for  action  on 
TINRA  Is  evident. 

This  past  week,  the  Pocono  Record,  one 
of  the  leading  newspapers  In  my  con- 
gressional district,  ran  an  editorial  en- 
dorsing Tocks  Island  National  Recrea- 
tion Area.*  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
editorial,  itself.  Is  superbly  written  and 
well  reasoned,  the  comment  is  notable  In 
that  It  represents  a  strong  reaffirmation 
of  this  newspaper's  long  standing  belief 
in  the  need  for  such  a  recreation  area. 

The  Pocono  Record  has  been  directly 
concerned  with  the  'Delaware  River 
Basin  and  its  needs  for  the  past  20  years. 
Mr.  Horace  G.  Heller,  the  Record's  gen- 
ei-al  manager  and  a  personal  friend  of 
my  revered  predecessor.  Representative 
Francis  E.  Walter,  has  been  among  the 
leaders  In  Permsylvanla  in  the  fight  to 
preserve  our  great  natural  resources  and 
increase  our  State's  economic  growth. 


I  am  pleased  to  caH  the  attentl(m  of 
this  body  to  the  editorial  statement  in 
support  of  Tocks  Island  National  Recre- 
ation Area  which  appeared  In  the  Tues- 
day, March  30,  edition  of  the  Pocono 
Record.  1 

The  text  follows :  I 

Record  Backs  Tocks 

The  Pocono  Record  stands  unequivocally 
behind  the  creation  of  the  Tocks  Island  Dam 
and  the  Tocks  Island  National  Recreation 
Area. 

And  for  the  most  good  for  the  most  people, 
it  favors  control  of  the  recreation  area  by 
the  National  Park  Service. 

Feasibility  reports,  starting  30  years  ago 
with  Incodel  (Interstate  Conunisslon  on 
the  Delaware  River  Basin),  have  shown  that 
the  dam  is  needed. 

The  cramped,  teeming  millions  of  mega- 
lopolis show  that  the  recreation  area  is 
needed. 

While  there  are  several  major  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  dam  and  recreation  area, 
there  are  also  a  host  of  relatively  minor 
benefits. 

The  two  most  important  uses  of  the  dam 
will  be  for  a  huge  source  of  drinkable  water 
for  many  miles  surrounding  the  dam,  and 
for  flood  control. 

The  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
and  the  communities  between  these  cities 
and  the  dam,  have  an  ever-increasing  thirst 
and  need  for  water.  We  have  the  same 
thirst  and  will  share  in  this  water  con- 
servation basin. 

The  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  has 
started  wheels  in  motion  which  will  result  in 
interstate  cooperation  for  distribution  of  the 
water  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Monroe  CkJunty  residents  need  not  be  re- 
minded of  the  effects  of  floods — Tocks  Island 
Dam  and  its  smaller  satellite  dams  will  help 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  August  18,  1955. 

Of  course,  the  major  use  of  the  46,000 
acres  to  be  set  aside  around  the  lake  will 
be  recreation. 

An  anticipated  7  million  people  per  year 
will  use  the  area  for  camping,  sports,  and 
vacations.  Probably  most  of  these  are  people 
who  haven't  the  time  or  the  finances  to 
wander  to  the  great  parks  of  the  West. 

Those  who  have  the  resources  to  head  west 
will  probably  do  so  anyway.  But  what  about 
the  millions  upon  millions  who  also  need  a 
respite  from  the  choking  swelter  of  the  city? 

Other  benefits  from  the  dam,  as  shown  by 
feasibility  reports.  Include  salinity  control  In 
the  Delaware  River  below  Traiton.  By  main- 
taining a  constant  level  of  water  In  the  Dela- 
ware during  most  seasons  of  the  year,  salt 
water  can  be  kept  back  from  this  fresh  water 
port. 

Pollution  control  is  also  important.  A  con- 
stant level  dispels  the  danger  of  low  water 
bracklshness — with  concurrait  fish  loss  and 
stagnant  water. 

Hydroelectric  power  is  an  Important  by- 
product of  the  dam.  New  sources  of  power 
must  be  sought  and  utilized  where  possible 
with  the  rapidly  increasing  needs  of  the  ad- 
jacent areas. 

Two  results  of,  the  creation  of  the  recrea- 
tion area  will  ^oe  the  preservation  of  the 
Upper  Delaware  River  Basla  for  public  use 
and  natural  beauty,  and  an  economic  boost 
for  an  area  included  in  Appalachia. 

The  arguments  against  the  dam  and 
TINRA  pale — not  Into  insignificance,  but  into 
questions  for  the  people  and  their  legislators 
to  work  oujT  while  creating  this  remarkable 
project. 

These  questions  include  adequate  planning 
and  zoning  at  the  smallest  and  largest  gov- 
ernmental level;  interim  tax  pajmients  by 
either  the  State  or  Federal  Government  to 
taxing  bodies  which  will  lose  land  to  TINRA; 
adequate  compact  wording  t©  insure  enough 
water  for  future  growth  in  this  area. 


Also,  the  best  possible  relocation  programs 
for  persons  living  within  the  boundaries  of 
TINRA,  and  allowances  so  that  the  Tocks 
Island  regional  advisory  council  has  true  ad- 
visory powers  to  governmental  agencies  deal- 
ing with  the  area. 

Keeping  these  questions  in  mind,  the  Po- 
cono Record  steps  squarely  behind  the 
program. 


A  Federal  System  of  Education? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AprU  7.  1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
good  fortunate  to  read  a  splendid  article 
which  was  written  by  Mr.  Clinton  H. 
Pearson  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  Issue  of  the  New  Age 
magazine,  a  publication  of  the  Scottish 
Rite  Freemasons.  This  organization  has 
an  outstanding  record  of  support  for  our 
country's  public  school  system.  In  his 
statement,  Mr.  Pearson  warns  of  the 
many  dangers  of  transferring  a  commun- 
ity's educational  responsibility  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

These  remarks  are  of  timely  interest 
since  the  Federal  aid  to  education  bill  is 
still  before  the  Congress  for  considera- 
tion. I  commend  Mr.  Pearson's  message 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 
A  Fedekai,  Ststem  Of  Education? 
(By  cainton  H.  Pearson,  Jr.) 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is 
rapidly  expanding.  There  is  an  interest  in 
the  education  of  the  yoving  and  the  enlight- 
enment of  all  the  people.  This  education 
responsibility  is  that  of  the  public  schools, 
our  primary  source  of  education  and  develop- 
ment. This  gives  rise  to  a  question  of  the 
quality  of  oxir  present  system  and  its  related 
schools.  A  simple  solution  to  some  educa- 
tion problems  Is  consolidation.  However, 
this  Involves  the  transferring  of  a  locality's 
fundamental  responsibility  to  a  centralized 
authority.  In  essence  this  change  involves 
the  submission  of  a  locality's  basic  power 
to  a  centralized  control.  Because  of  this 
primary  element,  a  Federal  system  wo\ild  be 
Invading  and  taking  away  the  people's  power. 
On  account  of  this  resulting  factor,  a  Federal 
system  should  "not"  be  developed  in  the 
United  States. 

A  Federal  system  of  education  would  in- 
volve and  control  "curriculum,  instruction, 
supervision,  and  support."  In  substance  the 
youths'  minds  would  be  subject  to  a  directly 
controlled  influence  either  through  the 
teachers  and  instruction  or  indirectly 
through  the  outside  direction  of  subject* 
and  methods  of  instruction  to  be  utilized 
A  Federal  system  through  Its  control  over 
Individuals  would  therefore  control  the  Na- 
tion's stature. 

The  greatness  of  a  nation  may  be  mani- 
fested In  many  ways — its  purposes.  Its  cour- 
age. Its  moral  responsibility.  Its  cultural  and 
scientific  eminence,  the  tenor  of  Its  daily  life 
But  ultimately  the  sotirce  of  Its  greatness  is 
in  the  individuals  who  constitute  the  living 
substance  of  the  nation. 

This  governmental  control  has  another 
aspect  which  must  be  considered.  A  Fed- 
eral system  of  education  would  be  a  step 
toward  a  socialistic  form  of  governnient. 
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Our  free,  democratic  way  of  life  is  in  direct 
contrast  with  the  goveriunent  control  of  a 
slavelike  conomunlstlc  state.  The  Institu- 
tion of  a  Federal  system  of  education  would 
be  a  reversal  from  our  arduously  acquired 
Ideals  of  freedom  to  the  stern,  tyrannical 
experiences  of  the  past. 

A  Federal  system  of  education  would  re- 
quire governmental  control  of  the  previously 
mentioned  factors  of  curriculum.  Instruc- 
tion, supervision,  and  support.  However, 
one  main  fallacy  of  the  suggested  arrange- 
ment Is  the  lack  of  any  check  by  the  people. 
They  would  have  no  Jurisdiction  of  the  ctir- 
nculum,  the  methods  of  instruction,  the 
eftciency  of  supervision,  or  the  necessary 
amount  of  support. 

The  vast  amotint  of  material  for  the  con- 
st-uction  of  a  cvuTlculum  and  subsequent 
information  would  require  orientation  and 
production.  This  data  would  ultimately  be : 
A  currlcultun  fashioned  to  promote  the 
goals  of  the  State  passed  to  the  schools  from 
the  hands  of  political  authority.  However, 
a  free  concept  wo\ild  place  currlculvim  un- 
der a  control  of  free  people  [where]  the  sub- 
ject matter  Is  a  response  to  the  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion. 

In  cloee  relation  with  the  cunlcultun  is 
tlie  Instructional  process.  The  manner  and 
n.ethods  of  presentation  would  have  a  defi- 
nite affect  upon  the  way  in  which  a  subject 
Is  perceived  and  learned.  A  Federal  system 
\(ould  result  In  a  continuous  educational 
program  for  Instructors  In  learning  the  con- 
trolled, planned  methods  for  teaching  the 
a-nformed  subject  matter.  There  would  be 
no  academic  freedom  and  the  end  result 
would  be  regimentation  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. 

One  apparent  and  very  probable  Issue  to 
o<  cur  In  this  vast  system  of  supervision  is 
political  influence.  Governmental  control 
vkill  result  in  political  Influences  and  pres- 
nres.  The  Ideal  of  a  political  immunity 
ould  not  exist  in  either  administrative  or 
teaching  positions.  The  development  of 
biu-eaucracy  wotild  result"  in  the  rise  of  in- 
competence and  Inefficiency. 

The  greatest  concern  of  the  present  popu- 
lation Is  the  support  section  of  this  system. 
Tiie  salaries  of  both  teaching  and  supervisory 
personnel  with  the  variation  of  exjienses 
sliould  be  determined  primarily  by  the  cost 
or  living  for  a  specific  locality.  Taking  this 
f.ct  Into  consideration,  setting  a  proper 
B'andard  for  the  support  of  a  vast  Federal 
organization  becom^es  an  Impossible  task. 
Ihe  expense  of  a  Federal  system  will  result 
In  an  Increase  in  the  now  excessive  btirden 
ct  taxation.  No  economy  will  or  can  result 
from  the  adoption  of  a  Federal  system  of 
education. 

The  United  States  Is  a  world  symbol  of  the 
free,  Independent  Ideal.  Concerning  their 
past  efforts  and  freedoms  acquired  through 
tliem.  Americans  "may  point  with  pride  to 
t.hose  that  are  now  their  heritage,  lifting 
tigh  their  heads  among  the  world's  peoples, 
fws  their  country  unfurls  high  Its  flag  among 
I  atlons."  If  America  wishes  to  retain  this 
freedom,  the  facts  reinforce  the  belief  that 
B  federal  system  should  "not "  be  developed 
in  the  United  States. 


Uninsured  District  Motorists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
iiiend  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
ine     following     editorial     which     was 


broadcast  during  the  week  of  March  28, 
1965,  by  WMAL  here  in  Washington. 

My  bill,  H.R.  634,  would  provide  pro- 
tection against  the  thousands  of  unin- 
sured motorists  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  am  also  the  sponsor  of  the  ad- 
ministration's iiome  rule  bill,  H.R.  4644. 
If  Washington  had  home  rule  the  Con- 
gress would  not  have  to  be  bothered  with 
the  kind  of  legislation  called  for  in  this 
editorial. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Uninsured  District  Motorists 

District  residents  suffer  unnecessary  finan- 
cial losses  every  day  the  city  goes  without 
adequate  uninsured  motorist  protection. 
There  are  more  than  265,000  cars  registered 
in  the  District.  More  than  35,000  of  these 
are  uninsured  and  represent  a  hazard  to  every 
citizen.  The  Commissioners  must  direct  lo- 
cal efforts  to  have  Congress  correct  this  sit- 
uation. 

Last  year  a  measure  drafted  by  the  Com- 
missioners died  when  Congress  adjourned. 
A  new  measure  to  establish  an  unsatisfied 
Judgment  fund  to  pay  for  damages  caused 
by  uninsured  District  motorists  has  been 
sent  to  Congress.  But  merely  sending  a  bill 
to  Congress  Is  not  enough.  The  Conunis- 
sloners  and  citizens'  groups  must  exert  pres- 
sure for  enactment.  After  all  these  years, 
the  District  deserves  adequate  protection 
against    irresponsible    uninsured    motorists. 


Small  Bank  and  Small  Town  in  Wisconsin 
Show  How  in  Cooperation  With  the 
Small  Business  Administration  They 
Have  Created  4  Indostries  Employing 
400  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7, 1965 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
day  I  have  received  half  dozen  letters 
from  people  In  small  towns  asking  why 
the  Government  does  not  establish  some 
business  In  their  town  to  create  jobs.  If 
the  Federal  Government  were  to  build  a 
plant  in  every  small  town  In  our  Nation, 
we  would  go  into  bankruptcy  overnight. 

The  people  and  the  banks  of  the  small 
towns  must  do  the  job  themselves  and 
the  sooner  the  people  of  our  small  towns 
awaken  to  this  fact,  the  better  it  is  going 
to  be  for  their  communities. 

The  job  of  obtaining  industries  and 
creating  jobs  can  be  done  if  the  people  in 
the  little  towns  will  cooperate  and  If  the 
banks  in  their  little  towns  will  cooperate 
and  enlist  the  sei-vices  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

My  good  friend  Walter  Jensen,  presi- 
dent of  the  First  Bank  of  Grantsburg,  of 
Grantsburg,  Wis.,  has  furnished  me 
with  a  resume  of  what  they  have  done 
in  their  town.  There  is  no  reason  un- 
der the  sun  why  every  town  in  our  Na- 
tion cannot  do  the  same  thing  If  they 
just  have  the  will  to  do  it,  and  If  they 
are  determined  that  their  community 
will  not  die.  I  doubt  whether  there  Is 
anyplace  In  America  where  a  small- 
town bank  has  done  so  much  for  the  at- 


tracting of  Industry  as  has  this  little 
bank  In  northwestern  Wisconsin. 

I  am  putting  the  accomplishments  of 
this  little  town  and  this  Uttle  bank  in 
the  pages  of  the  Congrsssional  Record 
for  all  Americans  to  see  what  can  be 
done  If  there  Is  the  win  to  do  it  among 
the  people  In  a  community. 

Grantsburg  is  a  village  of  900  people 
in  Burnett  County.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  salutes  Grantsburg,  Bur- 
nett County;  Walter  Jensen,  the  First 
Bank  of  Grantsburg,  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for  a  Job  well 
done  and  an  inspiration  to  the  p>eople  of 
our  great  Nation. 

We  have  analyzed  the  results  of  financ- 
ing industrial  development  In  our  area 
the  past  9  years  and  we  thought  some 
facts  and  figures  may  be  of  interest  to 
other  small  banks,  our  congressmen. 
State  officials  and  other  engaged  In  try- 
ing to  build  industry  for  their  communi- 
ty. 

We  find  that  most  Industries  need  long- 
term  financing  for  the  purchase  of  ma- 
chinery, land,  and  buildings  and  they  also 
need  a  considerable  amount  of  short- 
term  credit  on  a  seasonal  basis  for  the 
production  of  goods  and  the  carrying  of 
inventory.  We  are  happy  to  state  thai 
excellent  help  and  advice  along  with  a 
participation  in  industrial  loans  has 
been  furnished  us  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  We  are  also  glad  that 
we  have  had  much  help  from  our  corre- 
spondent banks  in  furnishing  overline 
financing  of  inventory  and  accounts  re- 
ceivable. In  all  instances  our  bank  has 
participated  In  both  the  long-term  fi- 
nancing as  well  as  the  short-term  finan- 
cing. We  would  Uke  to  give  some  facts 
and  figures  on  three  companies  all  of 
whom  have  been  assisted  by  SBA  and 
by  correspondent  bank  financing. 

Company  No.  1 :  This  company  needed 
long-term  financing  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  production  machinery  and 
vehicles  to  increase  production  and  to 
cut  the  cost  of  production.  The  com- 
pany secured  an  SBA-bank  loan  the 
early  part  of  1956  for  $30,000  and  such 
loan  was  increased  to  $70,000  in  the 
early  part  of  1959  at  which  time  the 
original  loan  had  been  paid  down  to 
$15,767  so  the  total  Investment  by  the 
SBA  and  bank  In  long-term  finances 
amovmted  to  $84,232.  In  the  early  part 
of  1956  the  company  had  32  men  work- 
ing, with  gross  income  that  year  of  $260,- 
545  and  a  total  payroll  of  $86,974.  The 
following  year  after  additional  machin- 
ery and  equipment  was  added,  sales 
jumped  to  $406,798,  em.ployment  in- 
creased to  40  men  and  a  payroll  of 
$95,251.  During  1964,  this  same  com- 
pany had  a  gross  volume  of  business  of 
$1,209,705  with  a  total  payroU  of  $349,000 
and  during  the  period  of  1956  through 
1964  the  company  paid  State  and  Federal 
income  taxes  of  $176,886.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  company  has  111  employees 
with  a  payroll  of  over  $370,000.  The 
bank-SBA  long-term  loan  has  now  been 
paid  in  full. 

Company  No.  2:  This  company  ob- 
tained a  bank-SBA  long-term  loan  of 
$40,000  in  the  early  part  of  1957  which 
was  later  increased  to  $66,000  In  1960 
and  again  Increased  to  $95,000  In  1962. 
Actual  total  loans  after  deducting  pay- 
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ments  during  the  period  amounted  to 
$130,342.  In  early  1957.  the  company 
employed  28  persons  and  had  gross  in- 
come of  $241,811  with  a  payroll  of  $81.- 
189.  The  company  has  shown  a  growth 
each  year  since  1957  and  in  1964  it  had 
gross  sales  of  $757,000  with  a  payroll  of 
$269,000  and  a  total  of  86  employees. 
Dm-ing  the  period  from  1957  through 
1964,  the  company  paid  Federal  and 
State  income  taxes  of  $74,678. 

Company  No.  3:  In  the  latter  part  of 
1958  this  company  was  in  dire  need  of 
additional   machinery,   equipment,   and 
working  capital.    A  bank-SBA  long-term 
loan  was  completed  for  $160,000  and  in 
1962  such  loan  was  increased  to  $200,000 
and  in  1963  an  additional  loan  of  $55,000 
was  granted  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
to  their  plant  building  and  modernizing 
their  heating   plant.     After   deducting 
interim  payments  on  the  real   estate- 
chattel  mortgage  loan  granted  by  the 
bank  and  SBA,  total  loans  to  this  com- 
pany Is  $344,591.    In  1959  the  company 
had  gross  sales  of  $611,109  with  a  total 
payroll  of  $285,304.     At  that  time  they 
employed  98  people.    The  company  has 
showed  continuous  growth  and  has  now 
more  than  doubled  the  sales  since  1959. 
In  1964  total  sales  were  in  excess  of  $1,- 
300,000  and  at  the  present  time  produc- 
tion is  on  an  annual  basis  of  $1,750,000. 
Total  payroll  in  1964  was  $663,000  and 
the  company  employed  160  people.    Since 
the  first  SBA  loan  was  made  the  com- 
pany has  paid  Federal  and  State  income 
taxes  of  $126,000. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  three  loans 
made  in  cooperation  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  with  help 
on  short-term  financing  by  our  corre- 
spondent banks,  the  results  would  be  as 
follows :  Total  employment  increase  from 
158  to  357  persons,  gross  payroll  has 
jumped  from  $453,367  to  $1,281,518,  gross 
sales  has  increased  from  $1,113,000  to 
$3,367,000.  During  the  period  covered 
above,  Jthe  three  companies  received 
bank-SBA  long-term  loans  of  $559,165 
and  during  the  same  period  have  paid 
Federal  and  State  Income  taxes  of 
$377,600. 

The  above  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole 
stoiy.  The  357  employees  also  pay  in- 
come tax  to  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments and  they  create  buying  power 
which  is  beneficial  to  small  town  busi- 
nessmen and  to  the  bank.  In  the  above 
analysis  we  have  not  taken  into  consid- 
eration fringe  benefits  paid  to  employees 
by  these  companies. 

Company  No.  4:  Figures  and  facts  re- 
lating to  this  company  are  not  included 
in  the  abov^p  figou-es.  We  just  completed 
a  new  $76,500  bank— ARA-SBA  partici- 
pation loan  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing the  plant  occupied  by  the  company 
and  for  constructing  additional  manu- 
facturing spaces.  Also  included  -are 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  modern  ma- 
chinery to  step  up  production.  In  this 
case  the  bank  has  handled  all  the  fi- 
nancing for  the  company  for  the  carry- 
mg  of  seasonal  variations  in  inventory 
and  now  they  are  set  up  with  long-term 
financing  on  buildings  and  machinery 
and  the  bank  will  continue  to  finance 
seasonal  inventory  loans.  The  company 
started  with  5  employees  and  will  now 
employ  40  to  50  people. 
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In  all  fairness  to  these  industries,  we 
must  give  them  credit  for  sound  man- 
agement and  for  creating  wealth  locally 
that  is  beneficial  to  local  governments 
as  well  as  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  such  industries  spend  each  year 
for  other  machineiT.  equipment,  and 
supplies  which  also  creates  employment 
and  profits  to  others. 

With  a  continued  downtrend  in  farm 
income  and  with  the  prospects  of  fewer 
and  fewer  fai-rns  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  we  continue  to  promote  industry  in 
our  small  towns  if  our  toTras  are  to  grow 
and  prosper  and  if  our  banks  are  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  prosper.  Our  deposits 
have  increased  from  $5  mlUion  in  1956 
to  $10  million  as  of  December  31,  1964. 
We  feel  this  could  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  growth  of  these  Industries 
and  these  Industries  would  not  have 
grown  and  prospered  without  financial 
assistance  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, our  correspondent  banks, 
and  our  bank. 

Prom  the  above  Information  it  would 
appear  that  industrial  development  Is 
simple.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  convey 
or  suggest  that  building  industry  In  a 
small  town  or  anj-where  else,  for  that 
matter.  Is  easy.  First  of  all.  we  need 
someone  with  an  Idea,  then  we  need  men 
who  are  trained  and  have  the  ability  to 
operate  and  manage  an  Industry.  Also 
we  need  men  who  are  willing  to  furnish 
risk  capital  ahead  of  the  bank  and  SBA. 
There  is  a  lot  of  untapped  human  re- 
sources In  every  community  and  men  who 
are  willing  to  risk  funds  If  they  are  given 
some  cooperation  and  encoui-agement. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  give  high  praise 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration  for 
the  wonderful  job  that  they  have  done  In 
this  community.  Besides  paying  the 
SBA  loans  back  with  interest.  In  a  matter 
of  5  years  these  industries  will  pay  In 
Federal  taxes  more  than  the  amount  of 
the  loans  that  they  have  received  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration  In 
other  words,  the  SmaU  Business  Admin- 
istration Is  making  taxpayers  out  of 
Americans  Instead  of  taxeaters. 

I  hope  that  these  examples  furnished 
by  this  small  town  of  Grantsburg,  Wis., 
will  be  an  Inspiration  to  the  thoiisands 
of  other  small  towns  in  America  as  to 
what  can  be  done.  i 

Real  Progress  That  Will  Mean  Real 
Prosperity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  MACKAY 

OF    GEOKGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7, 1965 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Atlanta 
IS  a  city  that  has  been  plugging  and 
struggling  and  making  progress  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  reason  that  it  has  its 
fine  name  today  is  its  hard-working  peo- 
ple. I  want  to  Include  here  just  a  brief 
article  from  a  newspaper  that  publishes 
In  my  district— it  will  give  my  colleagues 
a  glimpse  of  one  of  our  Atlantans  at  work. 
Mr.  Hubert  P.  Lee.  editor  and  founder 


of  the  Dixie  Business,  is  the  author.  For 
years,  he  and  his  newspaper  have  talked 
and  written  about  and  urged  progress  on 
our  people — and  this,  to  my  mind,  is  o-.e 
of  the  things  that  really  counts.  Mr.  L^e 
wrote  the  article  I  am  including  here  in 
May  of  1922— that  is  how  long  he  h^s 
been  working  for  a  better  Atlanta,  in 
the  more  than  40  years  since  Mr.  Lees 
article,  Georgia  has  developed  a  fine  sys- 
tem of  parks,  and  Stone  Mountain  ^-i 
our  Fourth  District,  has  been  develop  M 
into  a  busy,  enchanting  place  to  see 
The  article  follows: 

Real   Progress   That   Will    Mean   Real 

Phosperity 

(By  Hubert  P.  Lee) 

ProETess  and  prosperity  is  the  predomin?  - 
thought  of  the  entire  citizenship  of  Atlai  h 
now,  and  will  continue  to  be  dxirlng  f  e 
merrymaking  of  next  week.  Atlanta  h  s 
ever  been  constantly  on  the  alert  for  ar;  - 
thing  that  will  further  the  cause  of  a  grea*  er 
and  bigger  city  and  State.  Looming  in  the 
distance  are  prospects  of  continuing  f- 
Atlanta  and  the  entire  Southland  not  sim;  y 
a  week,  but  forever,  this  progress  and  pr.  .=- 
perlty  Idea.  ^ 

That  movement  well  on  foot  Is  to  seek  v.e 
creation  of  a  national  park  out  of  our  vrn 
stretches  of  wooded  moimtaln  land  In  nor-li 
Georgia.  Looking  to  this  end  a  party  of  gov- 
emment  dignitaries  will  leave  Atlanta  Mon- 
day to  thoroughly  explore  the  potential  r.  i- 
tlonal  recreational  grounds. 

Out  of  having  a  national  park  located  so 
near,  millions  of  dollars  will  stream  Into  t  -  © 
coffers  of  AUantans.  A  supervacatlon  place 
wiu  be  convenient  at  minimum  cost.  Intf- 
est  in  culttire  and  extensive  travel  will  ij© 
fostered  and  the  Empire  State  of  the  South 
wlU  be  the  twinkling  star  soxight  by  aU  trav- 
eling Americans. 

Let's  stand  ready  to  throw  our  concert<.d 
efforts  behind  this  worthy  project.  Sto-.e 
Mountain  is  a  mere  pebble,  compared  with 
its  Immensity. 


April  7,  1965 
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The  Tax  Status  of  Professional 
Corporations 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7, 1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  I  Introduced  a  proposal,  H.R. 
4969,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  clarify  the  tax  status  of  profes- 
sional associations  and  corporations 
formed  under  the  laws  of  the  several 
States. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks,  I  Include 
the  copy  of  Resolution  1  passed  by  the 
Minnesota  State  Legislature  supporting 
the  enactment  of  the  proposal  contained 
in  my  bill,  H.R.  4969.  The  text  of  the 
resolution  is  as  follows: 
"Resolution    Memorializing    the    Congress 

OF   THE   United    States   To  Adopt   S     177 

H.R.  697,  or  H.R.  4969 

"Whereas  self-employed  Individuals  have 
for  more  than  20  years  been  discriminated 
against  under  Federal  tax  law  because  they 
could  not  adopt  retirement  plana  covering 
themselves  unless  they  IncorpMtited  or 
formed  associations  taxable  as  corporations; 
and 


"Wliereas  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in 
.N'ovember  1960  Issued  the  so-called  Klntner 
regulations  which  laid  down  guidelines  to 
be  used  in  determining  whether  or  not 
groups  of  self-employed  individuals  would 
be  eligible  to  be  taxed  as  corporations;  and 

"Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  in  reliance  on  the  guidelines  con- 
tained In  the  Klntner  regulations  and  In  or- 
der to  remove  the  discrimination  against  pro- 
fessional persons  under  Federal  tax  law, 
passed  in  1961  a  Professional  Corporation  Act 
relating  to  physicians  and  In  1963  a  Profes- 
sional Corporation  Act  relating  to  attorneys; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on 
February  3,  1965,  Issued  amendments  to  the 
Kintner  regulations  which  would  deny  to 
physicians  and  attorneys  organized  under 
L.ne  or  the  other  of  the  Minnesota  Profes- 
sional Corporation  Acts  and  acts  of  other 
states  similar  thereto  the  right  to  be  taxed 
rs  a  corporation  under  Federal  tax  law  and 
:Uus  nullify  the  action  of  the  Legislature  of 
I  he  State  of  Minnesota;  and 

"Whereas  there  has  been  introduced  into 
the  89th  Congress,  S.  177,  H.R.  697,  and  H.R. 
4969,  which  would  amend  the  definition  of 
corporation  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
make  clear  that  professional  corporations  are 
included  therein  and  would  as  a  result  re- 
quire the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  recog- 
nize corporations  formed  under  either  of  the 
Minnesota  Professional  Corporation  Acts  and 
acts  of  other  States  similar  thereto  as  cor- 
Ijorations  for  the  purpose  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code :  Be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
nf  Minnesota,  That  the  Congress  of  United 
States  be  urged  to  enact  S.  177,  H.R.  697,  or 
HR.  4969;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  to 
Senators  McCarthy  and  Mondale,  and  to  all 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
"A.  M.  Keith, 

"President  o/  the  Senate. 
"L.   J.    Duxberry,    Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

Passed  the  senate  this  11th  day  of  March 
n  the  year  of  our  Lord  1965. 

H.  Y.  TORREY, 

Secretary  to  the  Senate. 
Passed  the   house  of  representatives  this 
'0th  day  of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1965. 

G.  H.  Leahy, 
Chief  Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 
Approved  April  1,  1965. 

Karl  F.  Rolvaag. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
Piled  April  1, 1965. 

Joseph  L.  Donovan, 
Secretary  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 


Why  Not  March  for  White  Rights? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  7, 1965 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
tragedy  when  a  human  life  is  wiped  out 
by  violence  anywhere  in  our  Nation. 

The  city  of  Detroit  has  been  In  the 
news  recently  because  two  of  Its  citizens 
were  victims  of  violence.  Mrs.  Viola 
Liuzzo  on  an  Alabama  highway  and 
Michael  Rallsback  in  a  Detroit  park. 
There  was  a  national  outcry  over  the 


first  murder,  relative  silence  over  the 
second.  Earlier,  during  the  height  of  the 
Selma  crisis,  nine  white  high  school 
students  were  stabbed  by  Negroes  after 
a  basketball  game. 

Some  people  are  troubled  by  what  they 
regard  as  a  double  standard  of  morality 
arising  from  the  special  attention  being 
given  to  injustice  in  the  South.  Others 
realize  the  difference,  but  raise  the  point 
out  of  mischief. 

In  any  event,  I  believe  the  matter 
should  be  clarified  and  put  in  perspec- 
tive. Penetrating  editorials  in  the  Mich- 
igan Catholic,  April  1  issue,  and  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  of  April  2,  address 
themselves  to  the  moral  question. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  the  editorials  follow: 
[Prom  the  Michigan  Catholic,  Apr,  l,  1965) 

Why    Not    March    for    White    Rights? 

"Nine  White  Students  Stabbed  by  Negro 
Youths."  It  was  a  grabby  headline  and  it 
was  featured  recently  in  our  Detroit  papers. 
The  regrettable  Incident  occurred,  as  most 
everyone  rememljers,  after  a  high  school 
tournament  basketball  game. 

By  unfortunate  coincidence,  It  happened 
at  Just  alxnit  the  same  time  as  the  historic 
inarch  on  Montgomery,  Ala.,  was  being  or- 
ganized. And  It  led  to  some  pretty  scorching 
questions. 

"How  come,"  some  Detroiters  wondered, 
"everybody  wants  to  march  for  Negro  rights 
and  no  one  is  protesting  this  heinous  attack 
on  white  boys?" 

There  was,  perhaps,  some  sincerity  in  the 
question  but  those  who  asked  it,  if  they  were 
not  tongue-in-cheek  bigots,  had  missed  the 
whole  point  of  the  drive  for  racial  equality. 

There  are  uncounted  events  so  saturated 
with  evil  that  no  comment  is  expected.  All 
over  our  Nation,  every  day,  there  are  murders, 
beatings,  assaults,  thefts,  and  generally  a 
myriad  violation  of  God's  law.  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  pick  each  one  up  by  the  ears  and 
condemn  it? 

Well  then,  why  the  special  attention  to  in- 
justice In  the  South? 

Precisely  because  the  evil  here  is  wielded 
by  the  power  structxire  of  a  State.  And 
that's  a  lot  ot  power. 

As  citizens  we  have  the  right  to  assemble 
peacefully  and  protest.  But  when  citizens 
do  this  and  are  met  by  all  the  massive  power 
of  a  State  in  brutal  retaliation,  where  can 
they  turn?  Who  can  you  call  when  a  police- 
man hits  you? 

They  can  call  on  the  only  civil  power  su- 
perior to  a  State,  the  Federal  Government. 
But  Federal  power  wisely  does  not  want  to 
get  any  more  involved  In  States'  affairs  than 
It  already  is.  Prudence  makes  vis  label  the 
button  that  sximmons  Federal  aid.  "panic." 

But  what  If  the  situation  is  really  panic? 
How  do  we  let  Federal  "big  brother"  know  the 
button  was  pushed? 

We  go  south,  young  man,  not  foolishly  to 
break  any  law,  but  to  assemble,  petition,  and 
march.  We  give  our  voice  to  silent  mouths, 
our  hearts  to  crushed  spirits.  We  do  this, 
that  is,  if  we've  got  the  courage  to  face  a 
white  wall  of  hate  that  can  and  does  kill. 

Why  we  do  not  publicly  protest  the  vio- 
lence of  the  North?  At  the  risk  of  multiply- 
ing marches,  we  could.  But  here  criminals 
are  realistically  sought,  frequently  found, 
and  often  punished. 

In  the  land  of  southern  hospitality,  one 
crime  that  apparently  Is  a  virtue  is  the  ex- 
termination of  rebellious  Negroes  and  white 
outsiders. 

Where  is  even  an  Indictment  for  all  the 
recent  clvU  rights  murders  at  the  South? 
Even  In  the  totally  repulsive  slaughter  of 
Mrs.  Viola  Liuzzo,  Federal  agents  were  the 
first  to  capture  and  book  four  suspects.    At 


this  writing  the  State  of  Alabama   is  still 
dragging  its  heels. 

Down  South  they're  not  Just  whlstlin" 
"Dixie"  anymore.  It's  a  new  song  and  dance. 
The  tune  Is,  "Leave  tJs  Alone"  and  the  dance 
is  a  time  step — plenty  of  time.  Everybody's 
doing  it  from  Gov.  George  Wallace  to  Arch- 
bishop Thomas  J.  Toolen  of  Mobile-Birming- 
ham. 

It  is,  of  course,  no  surprise  that  Wallace. 
the  secular  power  structure  and  many  ordi- 
nary white  citizens  of  the  South  are  com- 
mitted to  this  thesis.  What  is  disappoint- 
ing Is   Archbishop  Toolen 's  attitude. 

It  causes  no  little  source  of  personal  agony 
to  disagree  with  a  man  who  has  given  some 
50  years  of  his  life  to  the  priesthood  and 
whose  dignity  is  marked  by  his  aposteijic 
succession.  ^ 

It  is  easy  to  sympathize  with  the  task 
of  guiding  a  diocese  Uke  his.  beset  as  it  is 
with  racial,  converslonal,  and  financial  prob- 
lems. 

It  is  api>arent,  too,  that  the  archbishop 
has  deep  and  sincere  Involvement  in  the 
racial  conflicts  of  his  land.  His  offer  of 
Catholic  property  for  the  last  stage  of  the 
Montgomery  march  is  evidence  of  that.  And 
there  are  many  more  proofs. 

But  he  Is  singing  the  song  of  the  south. 
His  refrain  refers  to  these  crusaders  who 
are  eager  beavers  and  who  are  trying  to  di- 
vide the  j)eople. 

Those  injustices  that  need  correcting,  con- 
cludes Archbishop  Toolen,  "wUl  be  corrected 
in  time."  Here's  the  flat  note.  The  time  is 
now. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  army  Is  as  power- 
ful as  an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  Beyond 
that  power,  the  Christian  conscience  is 
awake  now  to  racial  Injustice  and  prejudice. 
There  is  no  turning  back  or,  as  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  puts  it,  "We  will  not  be  turned 
around." 

If  this  racial  revolution  will  continue  in 
a  nonviolent  movement  of  Christian  love, 
then  the  Christian  community  must  not  onlv 
participate,  but  lead.  We  realize  the  near 
promise  of  martyrdom  such  a  commitment 
would  demand  of  Catholic  leaders  every- 
where and  especially  in  the  south.  But  corne 
it   must. 

The  opportunity  for  neopagans  to  rec- 
ognize U6  once  again  by  our  love  for  one 
another  is  Indigenous  to  this  movement.  If 
we  let  it  pass  us  by  we  should  never  again 
dare  to  claim  we  are  followers  of  the  cru- 
sading Christ. 

W   X  K. 


I  From  the  Detroit  (Mich  )  Free  Press  Apr   2 

1965] 
Why  Mike  Is  a  Victim,  Mrs.  Lruzzo  a  Martyr 

Detroit — like  every  other  northep*-  city — 
Is  being  criticized  In  the  South  ("today  for 
hypocrisy  and  a  double  standard  of  public 
morality. 

Southerners,  and  many  northerners  who 
agree  in  part  with  them,  cite  the  murder 
of  young  Michael  Rallsback  Tuesday  night 
in  a  Detroit  park. 

Why,  they  ask.  should  Mrs.  Viola  Liuzzo 
be  a  martjT  and  not  Mike?  Why  should  the 
leaders  of  civil  rights  movements  attend  her 
funeral,  and  not  Mike's? 

The  physical  comparisons  are  close.  Both 
were  murdered  in  cold  blood.  Mrs.  Liuzzo 
was  taking  part  in  a  civil  rights  demon- 
stration; Mike  was  exercising  his  civil  right 
to  walk  in  safety  in  a  public  place. 

Mrs.  Liuzzo  was  shot  by  white  men  who 
violently  opposed  the  changing  pattern  of 
race  relations  In  Alabama.  Mike,  white, 
was  killed  by  a  Negro. 

Certainly  some  comparison  Is  valid.  Both 
were  murdered,  and  murder  must  be  fotight 
with  all  the  forces  available.  But  there  the 
comparison  ends. 

Mrs.  Llu^  was  taking  part  actively  In 
securing  voting  rights  lor  Alabama  Negroes. 
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Mike's  role  was  passive.  She  was  killed  as  a 
result  of  race  hatred.  He  was  killed,  ap- 
parently, for  the  $9  In  his  wallet. 

The  fact  that  race  was  an  Issue  In  Mrs. 
Lluzzo's  death  was  central.  In  Mike's  death. 
It  seems  to  have  been  Incidental. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  our  crime  rate 
is  higher  than  the  reported  southern  crime 
rate.  We  have  a  Job  to  do  here,  as  well  as 
seeing  that  a  Job  needs  doing  In  Alabama. 

Both  Mike  and  Mrs.  LIukzo  were  victims 
of  ignorance  In  one  form  or  another.  Both 
were  killed  by  people  who  had  no  regard  for 
human  life,  or  for  the  rights  of  others. 
Detroit  must  flght  the  battle  here  Just  as 
hard  as  It  must  be  fought  elsewhere. 

The  difference  is  that  Detroit  Is  fighting. 
Detroiters  are  working  and  studying  to  come 
up  with  answers,  trying  to  wipe  out  the 
Ignorance  and  poverty  which  breed  most 
crimes.     Alabama  can  hardly  say  the  same. 

And  this  is  why  Mrs.  Uxizzo  will  be  re- 
corded as  a  martyr,  and  Michael  Railsback 
as  a  victim.  The  force  of  society  was  on 
Mike's  side.  The  community  at  large,  the 
government,  the  police  force  were  outraged 
at  his  death. 

Mrs.  Lluzzo,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
killed  In  a  society  in  which  government  has 
acquiesced  in  violence.  The  community  of 
Alabama  citizens  might  have  been  sickened, 
as  James  Kllpatrlck  said  on  this  page  yes- 
terday, but  public  ofBclala  from  George  Wal- 
lace to  Sheriff  Jim  Clark  helped  create  the 
atmosphere  In  which  such  things  are  allowed 
to  happen. 

The  blame  for  Mike's  death  belongs  to 
the  i>erson  who  killed  him.  The  blame  for 
Mrs.  Lluzzo's  death  belongs  in  part,  at  least, 
to  the  southern  leaders  who  have  either 
failed  to  lead  or  have  led  down  a  dark  and 
bloody  path. 


Address  by  Hon.  James  K.  Carr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or   ITEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7.  1965 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by  a 
great  public  ofiQclal,  Hon.  James  K.  Carr, 
the  former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. The  Federal  Government's  loss 
was  the  distinct  gain  of  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco  where  he  has 
become  general  manager  of  public  utili- 
ties and,  I  am  sure,  contributing  to  the 
successful  administration  of  our  former 
colleague,  Hon.  John  F.  Shelley,  the 
mayor  of  San  Francisco. 

The  address  follows: 
Excerpts  Prom  the  Remarks  of  James  Ken- 
nedy Carr  Before  the  Hibernian  Lunch- 
eon   Clcb    OF    San    Mateo    County,    St. 
Patrick's  Day,  March  17.  1965 

This  is  the  first  time,  as  one  proud  to  have 
fo\ir  Irish  grandparents,  I  have  succumbed 
to  the  seductiveness  of  an  invitation  to 
speak  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.'  My  action  could 
mean  that  1  am  either  covirageous  or  utterly 
lacking  in  Judgment,  for  in  this  assembly 
of  Irtsh  ancestry,  doubtless  there  are  tenors 
who  can  sing  better  than  any  selected  eolo- 
Ist.  and  there  are  orators  whose  melodlovu 
voices  are  shackled  in  silence  while  a  lesser 
man  speaks.  Perhaps  the  situation  is  akin 
to  the  fact  that  the  oiUy  way  to  have  a  truly 
successful  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade  is  to  have 
e\eryone  march  abreast. 


Although  there  are  ••  •  •  •  greetings  flung 
in  Irish,  and  the  flood  of  Celtic  banter,  and 
the  hectic  flush  of  racial  prlda  upon  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day"  some  may  consiiier  It  strange 
Indeed  that  this  annual  unmatched  enthu- 
siasm and  Joy  on  March  17  la  In  celebration 
of  a  day  that  a  man  died.  And  equally 
thought  provoking  is  the  fact  that  the  man 
died  15  centuries  ago. 

We  celebrate  not  because  the  world  was  rid 
of  that  76 -year- old  man  on  March  17,  In  the 
year  461;  rather,  we  observe  this  day  because 
In  kindly  Gaul,  fax  from  his  beloved  Armagh 
he  received  his  eternal  gift.  That  day  the 
spirit  of  Patricius,  the  "Apostle  of  the  Irish," 
the  "Man  of  Providence."  went  forth  to 
heaven  to  reflect  God's  glory  forever. 

We  rejoice  because  this  righteous  man 
ignited  a  spiritual  force  that  saved  Europe 
for  Christianity,  a  force  that  continues  to 
reverebrate  around  the  world. 

We  conunemorate  March  17  because  from 
the  flame  St.  Patrick  lighted  came  an  under- 
standing of  the  dignity  of  man  and  from  It 
the  founding  of  this  country  of  free  men. 

We  celebrate  because  after  tear-stained 
centuries  of  battles  for  freedom  a  modem 
developing  Ireland  is  emerging  economically 
and  bringing  the  fruits  of  democracy  to  a 
people  that  never  abandoned  bope  from  cen- 
turies of  seemingly  hoi>eless  oppression. 

It  is  to  this  Emerald  Isle  and  Its  harvest 
of  hope  that  I  should  like  to  direct  my  em- 
phasis today.  This  better  life  for  the  Irish 
people  now  and  in  the  future  ie  a  Just  reward 
for  a  nation's  devotion  to  St.  Patrick. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  life  of 
St.  Patrick.  Imperfect  and  Ignorant  as  he 
accounted  himself,  he  became  the  fitting  in- 
strtunent  of  a  divine  design. 

He  was  bom  In  Britain.  At  15  or  16  he 
became  a  captive  of  pagan  Irish  warriors, 
destined  to  herd  swine  on  the  hUls  of  Slem- 
Ish.  Then  his  flight,  his  pr^>aratlon.  self- 
conquest,  and  his  return  in  episcopal  dig- 
nity to  bring  Christ's  teachings  to  the  land 
and  the  people  that  he  loved.  With  the 
blessing  of  the  High-King  of  Tara  he  went 
forth  to  overcome  the  Druids;  to  build 
churches  and  monasteries,  heal  the  sick, 
cure  the  deaf  and  the  blind  until  in  Saul, 
although  he  longed  for  Armitgh,  victim  of 
illness  and  pain,  attended  by  Bt.  Tassach.  in 
mid-Lent,  "he  sent  forth  his  spirit  to 
Heaven."  Then  for  12  days  the  eminent 
men  of  Ireland  stood  watch  with  hymns  and 
psalms  and  canticles  through  the  dispute  for 
his  mortal  remains,  until  his  secret  burial — 
probably  in  Downpatrick. 

After  the  barbaric  hordes  laid  wast«  a 
Europe  that  was  the  boast  of  Rome — decay- 
ing within  and  failing  on  the  fringes— there 
were  the  followers  of  St.  Patrick  who  were 
the  core  for  the  enlightenment  and  religious 
re\-ival  of  the  continent.  Ltk*  a  spring  tide 
the  monastic  period  swept  over  Europe. 
Prom  Christianity  and  its  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  man  came  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
these  beloved  United  States  of  America.  It 
was  the  indomitable,  perserverlng,  St.  Patrick 
that  paved  the  way.  And  for  15  centuries 
the  indomitable,  persevering,  humor-loving 
Irish  have  carried  his  influence  to  all  the  cor- 
ners of  the  world. 

The  day  before  he  died,  President  Ken- 
nedy eluded  to  this  unconquerable  spirit  at 
San   Antonio.     He   said: 

"Frank  O'Connor,  the  Irish  writer,  tells  us 
in  one  of  his  books  how.  as  a  boy.  he  and 
his  friends  would  make  their  way  across  the 
countryside,  and  when  they  came  to  an 
orchard  wall  that  seemed  to  high  and  too 
doubtful  to  try  and  too  difficult  to  permit 
their  voyage  to  continue,  they  took  off  their 
hats  and  tossed  them  over  the  wall — and 
then  they  had  no  choice  but  to  foUow  them." 

And  President  Kennedy  at  Ireland's  great 
Shannon  Airport  in  June  196$,  summed  up 
wliat  so  many  of  ua  feel  vrti«n  he  bid  the 
Irish  pec^le  farewell,  a  farewell  that  wa« 
forever.    He  said; 


"So  Ireland  Is  a  very  special  place.  It  has 
fulfilled  In  the  past  a  very  special  role.  It 
Is  In  a  very  real  sense  the  mother  of  a  great 
many  people,  a  great  many  millions  of  people, 
and  in  a  sense  a  great  many  nations.  Aiu 
what  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  and 
pride,  being  of  Irish  descent,  is  the  realiza- 
tion that  even  today  this  very  small  island 
still  sends  thousands,  literally  thousands,  of 
Its  sons  and  daughters  to  the  ends  of  tie 
globe  to  carry  on  an  historic  task  which 
Ireland    assumed    1400    or    1500    years   ago" 

On  tliat  same  trip,  at  Cork,  the  President 
did  not  forget  the  Irish  sense  of  hiunor. 

He  introduced  Monsignor  O'Mahoney,  who 
came  from  Cork,  as  "the  pastor  of  a  poor, 
humble  flock  In  Palm  Beach.  Fla." 

On  the  same  occasion  after  Introducing 
Dave  Powers,  Larry  OBrien  and  Congressmau 
Boland,  he  said: 

"I  don't  want  to  give  you  the  Impressioa 
that  every  member  of  this  administration  in 
Washington  is  Irish — It  just  seems  that  way.  ' 

It  was  my  privUedge  to  be  in  Ireland  for 
a  few  days  about  3  montlis  after  President 
Kennedy's  visit.  Tlie  bond  between  the 
people  of  Ireland  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  was  never  stronger. 

About  a  year  before  that  it  was  my  real 
pleasure  to  be  the  first  of  my  family  in  110 
years  to  return  to  the  boyhood  home  of  my 
grandfather.  Francis  Carr,  at  KUlybegs  In 
County  Donegal.  I  marveled  how  those  peo- 
ple, planting  and  reaping  by  hand  eked  out 
a  living  on  the  rocky  land  of  northwest 
Ireland.  The  fishing  docks  probably  hadn't 
changed  much  since  my  grandfather  left 
them  for  America.  It  was  a  great  thrUl  to 
peruse  the  parish  records  at  St.  Mary's  Rec- 
tory and  find  there  his  signature  on  two 
entries  as  a  witness  for  baptisms. 

But  near  KUlybegs  the  Donegal  woolen  In- 
dustry thrives.  A  short  distance  beyond  the 
skilled  artisans  continue  to  produce  the 
world-renowned  hand  painted  Belleek  china 
at  the  little  village  of  the  same  name  where 
the  waters  of  Lough  Erne  start  their  cascade 
through  the  hydroelectric  plants  at  Ballv- 
shannon. 

As  one  returns  to  Dublin  tlirough  Slipo 
and  Carrick-on-Shannon,  the  friendly  people 
and  beautiful  countryside  are  reminders  that 
industrial  expansion  at  the  cost  of  losin£j 
open  space  and  green  fields,  poUutlng  water. 
and  poUutlng  air,  may  not  really  represent 
progress  considering  the  history  of  Ireland. 

My  red-haired  maternai  grandfather, 
Michael  Patrick  Kennedy,  a  native  of  Tlppe- 
rary.  must  have  felt  somewhat  the  samf? 
when  he  left  San  Francisco  In  1884.  H» 
moved  to  the  more  peaceful  East  Bay  hllli 
to  operate  a  dairy  on  land  near  what  is  nov; 
Cedar  and  Arch  Streets  in  Berkeley.  Later 
he  operated  a  larger  dairy  at  College  Avenu.-> 
and  Webster. 

As  a  meastu-e  of  how  some  people  cheri-^). 
the  traditions  of  Ireland  I  recall  the  com - 
ment  of  a  friend,  Marcus  Mclnemey  cf 
Limerick,  as  we  stopped  to  permit  a  funeral 
procession  to  pass  across  the  bridge  at  tlv 
River  Shannon.  The  casket  was  enclosed  In 
glass  on  a  wagon,  with  the  top-hatted  driver 
high  on  the  seat  steering  four  handsome 
black  horses.  The  dark-suited  mourner.^ 
walked  behind  on  their  way  to  the  church. 
Marcus  said,  "I  want  to  go  the  old  way — no; 
in  one  of  these  modem  hearses."  I  couldn  : 
help  but  think  how  sometimes  in  our  fre- 
netic modern  world  we  are  too  busy  to  tak  ■ 
time  to  reverently  bury  the  dead — even  t 
attend  the  funeral  of  a  close  friend. 

Diurng  those  trips  in  1962  and  1963  I 
saw  a  new  Ireland  is  emerging  under  tli." 
leadership  of  Prime  Minister  Sean  Lema.^. 
and  President  Eamon  de  Valera. 

Incidentally,  last  spring,  a  few  months  be- 
fore I  moved  to  San  Francisco,  I  attended 
a  luncheon  for  President  de  Valera  at  thf 
State  Department  dining  room.  When  wf 
met  I  told  lilm  I  had  a  special  fondne>. 
for  Ireland  because  my  four  grandparent. 
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v,ere  Irish.  He  laughed  and  with  reference 
to  his  Spanish  name  remarked;  "Tliat's 
better  than  I  can  claim." 

Under  the  leadership  of  De  Valera  and 
Lcinass  Ireland  for  ttie  first  time  in  history 
is  experiencing  an  economic  boom.  The  de- 
ciine  in  population  which  has  continued  for 
in  re  than  a  centiory  has  been  arrested  and 
-0 .  ersed. 

Xo  more  is  there  an  exodus  to  American 
si. ores  in  hope  and  agony  which  prompted 
j...".ies  Joyce  to  describe  the  Atlantic  as  a 
bi::er  bowl  of  tears.  The  Ireland  of  the  mists 
ar.d  the  bogs  is  gone  forever.  The  shamrock 
is  the  symbol  of  one  of  the  more  highly 
eSoient  Jet  airlines  In  the  world,  Irish  Inter- 
ii.iional  Airlines. 

Voung  men  such  as  Brian  Lenihan  of  the 
Ju-tice  Department  and  Brendan  O'Kelly  of 
the  Irish  Sea  Fisheries  Board  represent  a  new 
g.  :  cratlon  full  of  confidence  with  a  will  to 
si;'ceed  and  set  a  new  pace  of  economic 
pr  'Cress. 

Typical  of  their  work  is  the  promotion  of 
a  t.tudy  on  ways  to  Improve  the  commercial 
fi.sherles  of  Ireland.  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
vork  with  them  on  the  proposal  which  re- 
sulted in  an  agreement  on  October  15,  1963, 
between  President  Kennedy  and  Prime 
Minister  Lemass.  The  report  was  the  first 
cooperative  report  on  the  subject  between 
the  two  governments  and  private  Industry. 
T.:e  first  report  on  the  study  in  JiUy  1964 
Is  the  beginning  of  an  effort  to  change  the 
Irl>h  fishing  industry  from  a  dawn-to-dark 
operation  near  shore  to  a  high-quality  flsh- 
i:^  Industry  serving  both  foreign  and  domes- 
t  ;■  markets.  It  Is  another  part  of  the  eco- 
r.  :nlc  program  that  will  bring  new  wealth 
tc  Ireland. 

The    Irish    Government's    5-year   program 

f:r   economic   expansion   Ijeginnlng  In   1959 

V  .s  aimed  at  a  modest  increase  of  2  percent 

r.:'.:iual    growth    in    gross    national    product. 

T:T  4  years  the  annual  Increase  was  il^  per- 

C'-nt  or  18  percent  for  the  period  throiigh 

:y*i2.     In  a  new  enthusiastic  program  the 

Iri~h  Government  Is  aiming  at  a  50-percent 

i;..-rease  In   Income  between   1960   and   1970. 

^'lS  one  Irish  representative  said: 

•  II  the  Irish  can  be  a  success  abroad  there 

1-;  no  reason  why  they  cannot  be  equally  suc- 

ccisful  at  home,  given  the  appropriate  op- 

r   rtunlty." 

.Speaking  of  success — perhaps  we  can  learn 
s  :.ie  lessons  from  the  Irish  of  today. 

In  Ireland  a  free,  culttiral,  law-abiding 
d  :nocratlc  society  Is  financing  publicly 
< '■  p.ed  development  projects  from  their  own 
;  .rift.  Ireland  Is  not  depending  upon  for- 
c.  n  aid  funds  from  America.  Her  people  are 
f  riiong  the  better  fed  and  better  housed  peo- 
ples in  the  world.  Ireland  has  a  plentiful 
\.  '■•or  force,  less  crime,  fewer  Juvenile  prob- 
lc-,is  and  a  better  educated  citizenry  than 
n-  ;ny  so-called,  Mghly  developed  countries 
{ ."  ttie  world.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  U.S.  firms 
r  -^  eyeing  Investment  possibilities  In  Ireland. 
I  am  sure  a  majority  of  this  audience  will 
r  roe  that  Ireland  Is  an  extraordinary  coun- 
try and  the  Irish  and  their  descendants  are 
extraordinary  people. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  is  reported  to  have 
s  id  as  an  Irishman: 
"Other  people  see  things  and  say,  "Why?" 

*  •   •  But  I  dream  things  that  never  were 
:  r  cl  I  say,  'Why  not?'  " 

.•\nd,  to  conclude,  on  this  occasion  in  honor 

:'  St.  Patrick,  In  honor  of  the  Irish  and  all 

tiey  represent,  I  cannot  siunmartze  it  any 

':-tter  than  President  Kennedy  did  speaking 

i    fore   the   Irish  Parliament   when   he   said 

•  ;th  reference  to  Shaw's  remark: 

"It  Is  that  quality  of  the  Irish,  the  re- 
n.  irkable  combination  of  hope,  confidence, 
f :  d  imagination  that  Is  needed  more  ttian 
e\er  today.  The  problems  of  the  world  can- 
not  possibly  be  solved  by  skeptics  or  cynics 
"^liose  horizons  are  limited  by  the  obvious 
re.alltles.  We  need  men  who  can  dream  of 
t Lings  that  never  were,  and  ask  why  not." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  has  been  the  center  of 
a  good  deal  of  publicity  In  recent  weeks. 
President  Johnson  has  attacked  it.  The 
House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee has  voted  to  Investigate  it  And 
there  are  proposals  to  pass  new  legisla- 
tion to  control  It. 

I  have  grave  reservations  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  either  investigating  the 
KLlan  or  legislating  against  it. 

However,  I  think  we  should  all  remem- 
ber that,  In  disposing  of  organizations 
such  as  the  Klan,  the  Communist  Party, 
or  the  Black  Muslims,  there  Is  no  real 
substitute  for  an  informed  and  enlight- 
ened intellect  among  citizens  on  the  local 
level.  If  these  extremist  groups  are  not 
sustained  at  the  grassroots,  they  will 
wither  and  die. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  fellow  Members 
an  excellent  and  appropriate  editorial 
from  the  March  30.  1965,  Issue  of  the 
Centerville  lowegian  of  Centerville, 
Iowa. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  has  not  always  been  confined  to 
the  South.  During  the  1920's  the  Klan 
had  some  influence  in  Iowa.  But  It  has 
long  since  left  that  State.  The  reason, 
as  the  lowegian  editorial  points  out.  Is 
that  it  was  not  tolerated  by  the  local 
citizenry. 

The  liistory  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  In 
Appanoose  County,  on  the  southern 
border  of  Iowa,  Is  a  lesson  for  the  whole 
coimtry.  Once  local  citizens  realize  how 
divisive  extremists  groups  can  be  in  their 
community,  examine  their  consciences 
and  then  stand  up  against  them,  the  Ku 
Klux  Kllan  and  all  other  forms  of  extrem- 
ism will  disappear  politically  from  Amer- 
ica. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarics, 
I  hereby  Include  the  lowegian  edi- 
torial: 

DiscREorrED  Klans 
The  Ku  Klux  Klan  came  in  for  some 
scorching  criticism  on  the  part  of  President 
Johnson  last  week.  Four  men  Identified 
with  tliat  tmsavory  organization  were  arrest- 
ed and  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  Detroit 
mother  who  was  pcLrtlcipatlng  in  the  civU 
rights  voting  march  on  Montgomery,  Ala. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  has  no  place  In  Ameri- 
can life.  It  operates  under  hooded  secrecy 
and  Its  method  Is  to  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  Its  adversaries.  It  has  a  reputation 
of  resorting  to  brute  force.  Beating  and 
clubbing  are  too  frequently  Its  allies.  It  Is 
an  organization  that  has  no  place  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Back  in  the  1920's  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
gained  some  short-lived  favor  In  Appsuioose 
County.  In  those  days  members  pcM^rayed 
themselves  as  pure  American,  making  It  seem 
almost  patriotic  to  be  a  part  of  their  move- 
ment. 

Fortunately,  many  people  In  the  commu- 


nity vigorously  resisted  the  spread  of  the  Klan 
Idea.  The  EQan  had  extreme  prejudice 
against  certain  racial  groups  and  religions, 
and  upon  close  study  its  cause  was  un- 
American  rather  than  American.  It  tried  to 
dominate  by  bluster  and  threat  rather  than 
persuasion  and  example. 

Some  of  our  most  responsible  citizens  In 
CentervUle  fought  the  Klan  movement  even 
though  they  were  ttureatened.  Businessmen 
who  refused  to  Join  the  Klan  were  told  they 
would  be  driven  out  of  business.  It  waa 
a  movement  to  forget  In  local  history,  be- 
cause It  was  anything  but  a  proud  movement. 

In  the  end  the  Klan  movement  came  to  Its 
rightful  end  In  Appanoose  County.  It  was 
recognized  for  Its  true  weaknesses.  Shortly 
after  mld-1920  the  leaders  of  the  local  move- 
ment moved  on.  and  the  healing  process 
started.  For  a  generation  it  was  almost  a 
taboo  subject  since  time  liad  to  be  allowed 
for  wounds  to  heal. 

The  South  should  do  the  same  as  we  did 
40  years  ago.  It  should  reject  and  discredit 
wliat  Is  in  reality  an  un-American  organiza- 
tion that  lias  no  role  or  place  In  America. 
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Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  of  no  man  In  either  body  for  whom 
I  have  more  respect,  both  professionally 
and  from  a  standpoint  of  personal  pro- 
bity, than  the  venerable  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia,  Harry  Flood  Btro.  It 
behooves  all  of  us  in  both  Houses  to 
hearken  when  he  speaks;  to  consider  at 
length  his  position  on  any  Item  of  legis- 
lation. He  speaks  with  a  wisdom  that 
comes  only  from  long  years  of  unselfish 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  responsible 
Federal  Government. 

His  statement  of  April  2  on  the  so- 
called  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  re- 
quired reading,  in  my  opinion,  before 
any  Member  of  the  Congress  casts  his 
or  her  vote  on  this  proposal.  There  are 
Members  who  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, I  am  sure,  to  read  all  of  his  state- 
ment and,  with  imanimous  consent,  I  in- 
sert It  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

I  urge  every  Member  to  read  each  sen- 
tence. Take  this  issue  of  the  Record 
home  with  you,  if  necessary,  and  study 
Senator  Byrd's  remarks.  We  are  given, 
in  this  statement,  every  reason  any  man 
needs  to  defeat  this  proposal,  now,  be- 
fore It  Is  too  late:  before,  in  future  years, 
we  have  to  imdo  the  mischievousness  this 
bill  will  create  if  it  is  hastily  and  unwisely 
enacted. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Harrt  F.  Btro.  Demo- 
crat, OF  Virginia,  on  thk  Administrations 
So-Calleo  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 

To  the  People  of  Virginia: 

This  Is  a  statement  about  the  administra- 
tion's so-caUed  "Voting  Rights  Act  oX  1965.** 
I  am  making  it  Bs  a  Member  of  the  UjS.  Sen- 
ate representing  Virginia  imder  oath  to  up- 
hold the  Federal  Oonstltutlon. 

I  am  intensely  aware  ot  the  democratic 
Ubertiee  to  be  achieved  thirough  oxir  fonn  aC 
govemment.  and  to  be  guarded  by  it. 
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I  am  also  dedicated  to  preservation  of  the 
principles  and  requirements  of  oxar  State- 
local -Federal  system  and  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances necessary  to  protect  It. 

The  Federal  Government  of  this  country 
has  worked  itself  Into  fiscal,  monetary  and 
military  difficulties  which  are  exceedingly 
serious. 

Now  the  Federal  administration  is  allow- 
ing itself  to  be  influenced  beyond  reason  by 
the  emotion  of  domestic  hysteria;  and  by  Its 
own  actions  it  is  inflaming  so-called  civil 
rights  issues. 

The  so-called  voting  rights  bill  now  before 
Congress  is  an  act  of  the  present  administra- 
tion. It  admittedly  was  drafted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Attorney  General. 

It  is  a  vicious  bill.  It  clearly  bears  the  un- 
reasonable stamp  of  hysteria.  Even  Chair- 
man Emanuix  Cixleb,  the  New  York  chair- 
man of  the  Hoiise  Judiciary  Committee,  has 
called  it  "harsh." 

The  administration  has  pushed  Its  con- 
sideration ahead  of  everything  else.  Com- 
mittee hearings  have  been  arbitrarily  limited. 
EBortB  to  amend  It  are  discouraged. 

There  is  a  terrific  administration  pressure 
to  pass  the  bill  before  Easter.  But  this  state- 
ment Is  not  made  with  such  Intemperate 
haste.  Instead,  It  Is  made  with  all  deliberate 
speed. 

I  have  analyzed  all  provisions  of  the  bill. 
They  are  Iniquitous  in  effect  and  contempti- 
ble In  design.  The  administration  has  been 
advised  of  the  odium  in  which  I  hold  its 
proposal. 

I  have  also  studied  the  Federal  Attorney 
General's  testimony.  He  admits  drafting  the 
bill.  Neither  the  bill  nor  the  testimony  is 
worthy  of  men  entrusted  with  high  office  in 
the  National  Government  of  this  country. 

The  proposal  is  made  In  the  name  of  voting 

Justice.     It  would  be  leas  hypocritical  and 

more  accurate  to  describe  It  as  Federal  law 

designed  tot  vindictive  use  against  six  States 

selected  In  advance. 

It  Is  a  proposal  grossly  to  offend  Virginia; 
and  not  only  this.  It  is  subversive  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
whole  system  tinder  which  we  are  governed. 
The  Attorney  General  has  documented  his 
own  cynicism.  He  has  proclaimed  his  Im- 
patience with  Judicial  process,  and  his  lack 
of  faith  In  It. 

I  quote  directly  from  the  prepared  testi- 
mony of  the  Federal  Attorney  General  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  March  23, 
1965.    He  said: 

"The  Judicial  process,  upon  which  all  ex- 
isting remedies  depend,  is  institutionally  In- 
adequate to  deal  with  practices  so  deeply 
rooted  In  the  social  and  political  structure." 
I  never  expected  to  hear  a  responsible  mem- 
ber of  the  legal  profession  or  an  Att<»^ey 
General  of  the  United  States  take  such  an 
attitude  or  make  such  a  public  statement 
about  the  Judicial  process. 

Based  on  this  rejection  of  government  by 
law  and  not  men,  this  Federal  Attorney  Gen- 
eral seeks  In  a  voting  rights  bill  to  arrogate 
judicial  power  txj  himself  In  areas  of  his  own 
choosing. 

A  written  Constitution  protects  us  from 
despotic  rule.*  Tor  this  protection  against 
oppressive  government  we  rely  on  the  checks 
and  balances  of  division  of  power  and  sepa- 
ration of  powers. 

The  power  of  government  is  divided  be- 
tween State  and  Federal  Government.  And  In 
both  State  and  Federal  Government,  l^sla- 
tive.  Judicial,  and  executive  nowers  are  sepa- 

The  Federal  Attorney  General,  speaking  for 
the  admlnlstratlan.  1b  demanding  that  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
empower  him — a  political  appointee  tn  the 
executive  branch — to  preempt  the  Judicial 
branch  In  anas  he  has  clween  to  pxmlsh. 

That  Is  not  alL  He  la  donandlng  power 
by  Federal  legislation  to  usurp  the  constitu- 
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tional  power  of  States  he  has  already  chosen 
to  be  his  victims. 

There  is  more.  He  is  demanding  this  power 
imder  general  Federal  law  which  by  his  own 
design  Is  limited  to  enforcement  in  only  a 
bandf  ull  of  States. 

He  decries  racial  discrimination  in  voting 
practices,  but  he  deliberately  wrote  this  bUl 
to  exempt  all  voting  discrimination  in  a  four- 
fifth  majority  of  the  50  States  from  its  ap- 
plication. 

The  Federal  Attorney  Geneml  tortures  legal 
reasoning  in  the  scheme  he  contrived  to  in- 
clude and  exclude  States  frtan  the  vengeful 
clutches  of  his  bill. 

The  States  he  wants  to  Incriminate  are 
caught  by  his  own  dictates  combined  with  a 
devious  statistical  formula.  Under  terms  of 
the  bill— 

The  Federal  Attorney  General — by  assert- 
ing that  the  voting  requirements  in  a  target 
area  are  racially  discriminatory — may  indict 
a  whole  State  or  any  subdivision  as  violating 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
Federal  law;  and 

If  50  percent  of  the  voting  age  people  in 
the  area  were  not  registered  to  vote  on  No- 
vember 1, 1964,  or  If  50  percent  did  not  choose 
to  vote  in  the  1964  presidential  election,  the 
State  or  locality — with  never  a  day  in  court — 
is  automatically  guilty  of  the  Federal  Attor- 
ney General's  Indictment. 

When  a  State  or  locality  is  convicted  by 
this  kangaroo  procedure,  the  Federal  Attor- 
ney General  orders  invasion  of  the  State  or 
subdivision  by  an  unspecified  number  of  Fed- 
eral registrars. 

Occupation  of  the  State  or  subdivision  by 
the  Federal  registrars  will  continue  for  an 
unspecified  and  indefinite  period  of  time. 

The  purpose  of  the  Federal  registrars  Is  to 
Impose  and  enforce  the  will  of  the  Federal 
Attorney  General  with  respect  to  voting  laws, 
ordinances,  and  practices  in  the  State  or  lo- 
cality. 

The  practices,  operations,  and  locations, 
etc.,  of  the  Federal  registrars  are  limited  only 
by  the  whim  of  the  Federal  Attorney  General, 
but  they  will  include  registration  of  persons 
to  vote  when  they  claim  they  have  been  dis- 
qualified xmder  State  or  local  requirements. 
And  the  Federal  registrars  will  collect  annual 
poll  taxes  in  States  where  they  are  imposed. 
(And  the  Federal  Attorney  General  says  he 
will  extend  Ws  authority  to  all  elections- 
Federal  and  State,  general  and  primary,  and 
local  and  district,  including  those  for  bond 
issues  and  the  like.) 

The  State  or  locality  has  no  rights  to  any 
sort  of  Judicial  appeal  imtll  it  is  actually  in- 
criminated by  the  Federal  Attorney  General's 
dnmihead  court.  Then  It  may  enter  an  ap- 
peal from  the  position  of  a  culprit  already 
convicted  and  sentenced. 

The  appeal  In  that  position  cannot  be  to 
test  the  validity  of  the  Federal  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's action.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
appeal  for  a  pardon  which  is  necessary  be- 
fore the  State  or  locality  can  be  released  from 
the  clutches  of  the  Federal  Attorney  General 
and  his  Federal  registrars. 

But  like  the  State  or  locality,  the  pardon 
appeal  is  virtually  prejudged  by  the  terms 
of  the  bill. 

The  appeal  can  be  made  only  in  a  remote 
specially  selected  three-Judge  Federal  court 
in  Washington.  D.C.  (The  Federal  Attorney 
General  says  this  is  desirable  for  uniformity 
of  decision.) 

The  State  or  locality  is  convicted  by  the 
Federal  Attorney  General  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  voting  practices,  but  much  more 
than  this  is  involved  in  getting  a  pardon 
from  the  Federal  Attorney  General's  special 
court  at  the  doorstep  of  the  Federal  Justice 
Department  In  Washington,  which  is  headed 
by  the  Federal  Attorney  General. 

This  court  U  allowed  to  grant  a  pardon 
to  a  State  or  locaUty  only  when  it  is  able 
to  prove  to  the  court's  satisfaction  that  for 
10  past  years — 


Not  only  the  State  or  locality,  but  also 
everybody  in  it,  "acting  imder  color"  of  its 
laws  or  ordinances,  has  been  totally  inno- 
cent. 

Not  only  of  racial  discrimination  in  voting 
practices,  but  also  totally  innocent  of  all  dis- 
crimination suggestive  of  voting  discrimina- 
tion. 

(The  Federal  Attorney  General  says  com- 
plying with  the  "equal  but  separate  educa- 
tion" doctrine  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
which  stood  as  the  law  of  the  land  for  a  haU- 
century  would  be  an  example  of  a  practice 
suggestive  of  voting  discrimination.) 

Until  a  State  or  locality  convicted  by  the 
Federal  Attorney  General  is  given  such  a  par- 
don, under  such  conditions,  by  such  a  court, 
it  Is  not  allowed  to  enforce  any  change  in 
any  of  Its  election  laws  or  ordinances  with- 
out permission  from  a  district  Federal  court 
in  Washington. 

The  extremes  to  which  the  administration 
and  Its  Attorney  General  have  gone  to  ex- 
empt the  majority  of  States  and  convict  a 
minority  are  beyond  the  realm  of  reason. 

They  demonstrate  the  bias  and  prejudice 
under  which  the  bill  was  conceived  and  with 
which  It  will  be  enforced.  The  bill  Itself  is 
literally  based  on  discrimination  as  between 
States. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Virginia  constitu- 
tion or  statutes  which  can  be  honestly  Inter- 
preted as  discriminatory  with  respect  to  vot- 
ing rights  or  registration. 

I  doubt  that  the  Federal  Attorney  General 
can  find  a  State  where  it  is  simpler  or  easier 
for  anyone  to  register  than  It  Is  In  Virginia, 
or  where  election  practices  are  cleaner. 

If  in  truth,  or  consequence,  there  is  any 
evidence  of  discriminatory  voting  practice 
or  procedtire  In  Virginia  I  am  unaware  of  it. 
If  there  is  any  evidence  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  the  registration  laws  or  voting 
practices  In  Virginia,  the  Federal  Attorney 
General  has  not  given  it  the  usual  Federal 
fanfare. 

Even  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion— with  all  of  Its  bias  and  prejudice  and 
snooping — has  found  that — 

In  Virginia  there  appears  to  be  no  racial 
discrimination  with  respect  to  voter  regis- 
tration and  that  Negroes  "appear  to  encoun- 
ter no  significant  racially  motivated  Impedi- 
ments in  voting." 

Despite  all  the  activity  of  his  own  agents 
combined  with  that  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission agents,  the  Federal  Attorney  Gen- 
eral says  there  is  no  widespread  voting  dis- 
crimination in  Virginia. 

But  the  Federal  Attorney  General  persists 
In  misrepresenting  Virginia  as  a  State  with 
discriminatory  registration  laws  or  engaging 
in  discriminatory  voting  practices. 

He  admits  that  this  bill  which  he  has 
drafted  for  the  administration  is  fixed  so 
that  he  can  incriminate  Virginia. 

He  admits  also  that  he  has  designed  this 
administration  bill  so  that  he  can  exempt 
Texas  from  its  application. 

In  advance  he  has  said  that  he  will  in- 
criminate Virginia  and  exempt  Texas. 

He  says  Virginia  is  caught  In  his  numbers 
game  t>ecause  41  percent  (not  50  percent)  of 
its  voting-age  people  voted  In  the  presiden- 
tial election  of  November  1964. 

But  he  says  Texas,  where  44  percent  (nor 
50  percent)  of  its  voting-age  people  voted 
in  the  presidential  election  of  November  1964. 
is  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  application  of 
his  nvunbers  racket. 

When  the  Federal  Attorney  General  was 
asked  why  Texas  was  to  be  exempt,  he  said. 

"Texas  is  out  for  the  reason  that  It  does  not 
have  a  literacy  test.  The  literacy  tests  are 
the  devices  that  have  been  primarily  used 
in  order  to  prevent  Negroes  from  register- 
ing." 

For  those  who  may  be  misled  by  the  Fed- 
eral Attorney  General  Into  beUevIng  that 
Virginia  has  a  literacy  test,  I  shall  compare 
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the  so-called  voting  tests  and  other  require- 
ments for  voting  In  Virginia  and  Texas. 

Both  States  voted  less  than  50  percent  in 
the  presidential  election  of  November  1964. 
Both   States   have  a  relatively  high   per- 
centage of  nonwhlte  population. 

Both  States  In  November  1964  required 
the  payment  of  poll  taxes  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting  in  all  but  Federal  elections. 

The  voting  lists  for  the  1964  presidential 
election  In  Texas  were  composed  of  the  names 
of  persons  certified  by  the  poll  tax  collectors 
a.':  having  either  paid  their  $1.75  poll  tax,  or 
as  having  formally  applied  for  and  received 
8  certificate  of  exemption  from  payment  for 
voting  in  the  Federal  election. 

Like  Texas,  Virginia  voters  were  exempt 
from  payment  of  their  $1.50  poll  tax  as  a 
requirement  for  voting  In  the  1964  Federal 
election.  The  voting  lists  in  Virginia  were 
composed  of  the  names  of  i>ersons  who  had 
been  registered  under  the  Virginia  voting 
registration  laws. 

In  Texas,  the  so-called  test  is  applied  to 
prospective  voters  by  the  tax  collector  when 
they  imdertake  to  pay  their  poll  tax;  or 
wiien  they  formally  apply  for  a  certificate  of 
exemption. 

In  Virginia  the  prospective  voter  Is  billed 
for  his  poll  tax  along  with  other  taxes.  He 
Ir  asked  simple  questions  of  identification 
when  he  registers  to  vote  at  the  office  of  a 
rcfrlstrar. 

In  Texas  the  prospective  voter  must  be 
able  to  understand  the  questions  asked  by 
the  tax  collector,  and  give  the  answers.  In 
certain  cases  a  husband  can  apply  In  behalf 
o'  his  wife,  and  a  wife  can  apply  tn  behalf 
o:  her  husband. 

In  Texas,  article  5.14  of  the  election  code 
ri  quires  the  foUovrtng  questions  to  be  an- 
swered : 

Name? 

Age? 

Sex? 

Race?  (This  is  prestuned  to  have  been 
outlawed  by  a  recent  Federal  court  decision) . 

Occupation? 

Length  of  residence  in  the  State  of  Texas? 

U.S.  citizenship? 

Native-born  or  naturalized  citizen?  . 

State  or  county  of  birth? 

Length  of  residence  in  county. 

Texas  post  office  address  (if  residence  U 
lii  an  Incorporated  city  or  town  give  tlie 
V,  rd,  street,  and  number  of  residence  in  Ueu 
o.'  post  office  address,  and  length  of  residence 
In  such  city  or  town)  ? 

Political  party  affiliation? 

In  Virginia,  tlUe  24,  section  68.  of  the 
crKle  requires  the  foUowlng  questions  to  be 
a:iswered  In  writing  by  the  person  register- 
ing, without  assistance: 

Name? 

.'Vge? 

Date  and  place  of  birth? 

Residence? 

Occupation? 

Have  you  ever  voted  before? 

State,  county  and  precinct  where  you  last 

■  .t«d? 

(Members  of  armed  services  are  required  to 
fve   their  service,   serial   number  and   dls- 

■  large  date  where  pertinent.) 

(Naturalized  citizens  are  reqiUred  to  give 
u  ite,  court  and  State  where  they  received 
•  lielr  naturalization  papers,  along  with  their 
jiptition  and  certificate  numbers.) 

All  persons  registering  are  required  to  sign 
■!.e  following  oath: 

■  I   do  solemnly   swear    (or   affirm) 


•  .at  I  am  entitled  to  register  under  the  con- 

■itution  and  laws  of  this  State,  and  that  I 

rn  not  disqualified  from  exercising  the  right 

■f  suffrage  by  the  constitution  of  Virginia." 

But   the  Federal   Attorney  General,   while 

.  Umlttlng  that  both  States  are  ensnared  In 

his  voting  numbers  trap,  reveals  that  he  has 

•■Titten  this   bill   for  the  administration  so 

ihatr— 


He  can  exempt  Texas  by  simi^y  assaying 
that  Texas  has  no  literacy  test.  But  he  can 
Incriminate  Virginia  by  Inferring  that  Vir- 
ginia has  scxne  kind  of  a  voting  test  that  will 
not  get  his  approval. 

The  fact  is  that  in  State  and  local  electionB 
on  questions  of  bond  Issues,  debt,  and  other 
matters  of  public  finance,  Texas  voters  must 
own  taxable  property. 

There  Is  no  such  requirement  in  Virginia. 
For  State  and  local  elections  Texas  re- 
quires payment  erf  poll  taxes  for  1  year; 
Virginia  requires  their  payment  for  3  years, 
but  the  3-year  requirement  does  not  apply 
to  new  voters  coming  of  age  or  moving  Into 
the  State. 

What  does  the  Federal  Attorney  General 
do  about  poll  taxes?  He  exempts  Texas 
from  application  of  his  bill.  But  his  bill 
provides  that  his  Federal  registrars  sent  to 
poll  tax  States  will  collect  the  taxes  for  1 
year — as  In  Texas — from  persons  they  qualify 
to  vote. 

Beyond  this,  he  has  testified  that  neither 
he  nor  his  Federal  registrars  will  "recognize" 
the  3-year  poll  tax  requirement — as  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

But  while  the  Federal  Attorney  General 
refuses  to  recognize  the  requirement  to  pay 
poll  taxes  for  3  years  as  a  requirement  to 
vote,  he  provides  In  his  bill  that  he  and  his 
Federal  registrars  can  disenfranchise  persons 
they  have  qtiallfled  to  vote  contrary  to  State 
laws  if  they  do  not  vote  "at  least  once  during 
3  consecutive  years  while  listed." 

The  people  of  Virginia,  and  the  Nation, 
are  Justifled  In  the  condemnation  of  legisla- 
tion such  as  the  Federal  administration  and 
Its  Attorney  General  propose  in  the  so-called 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

They  would  pin  a  rose  on  Texas,  but  In- 
criminate Virginia. 

And  when  they  Incriminate  Virginia,  they 
deny  It  the  Judicial  process  accorded  a 
murdered. 

They  would  convict  Virginia  of  voting  dis- 
crimination, but  deny  It  a  pardon  tintU  It  has 
proved  Its  Innocence  of  something  else  for 
10  years. 

They  admit  there  is  already  ample  law 
under  which  allegations  of  discrimination 
can  be  tested  In  the  Judicial  process,  but 
they  want  this  special  law  to  bypass  Judicial 
process  for  the  ptmlshment  of  the  States  of 
their  choice. 

For  purposes  of  this  law,  the  Fed 
ministration  and  Its  Attorney  General 
done  an  eighth-grade  education  voting 
in  New  Tork,  but  they  want  the  power  to 
qualify  a  moron  to  vote  in  Alabama. 

They  decry  discrimination  devices,  but  they 
have  proposed  a  law  which  In  Itself  Is  a 
discrimination  device. 

The  Federal  Attorney  General  has  no  pa- 
tience with  the  Judicial  process  for  the  vic- 
tims of  this  bill.  He  wants  the  power  to 
deal  with  them  himself. 

The  Federal  administration  sind  Its  At- 
torney General  propose  to  Incriminate  cer- 
tain States  by  means  of  dictator-type  decree 
and  a  statistical  formula. 

They  demand  for  themselves  the  right, 
under  certain  conditions  which  they  name, 
to  disenfranchise  people  they  themselves 
qualified  to  vote. 

The  Federal  administration  and  its  Attor- 
ney General  propose  by  a  single  Federal 
statute  to  take  away  the  constitutional  rights 
of  States  and  substitute  Federal  Executive 
decree. 

If  this  can  be  done  for  this  administration, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  bill,  to  punish  the 
States  it  has  chosen,  it  can  be  done  at  other 
times  for  other  purposes  to  destroy  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  others,  the  Constitution 
not  withstanding. 

It  is  significant  that  this  bill  would  extend 
Federal  control  over  all  elections — ^Federal, 
State,  local,  and  party  primaries. 

Federal  agents  are  not  to  confine  their 
control  only  to  elections  for  political  office. 


They  extend  It  to  State  and  local  elections 
with  respect  to  public  finance — bond  issues, 
credit,  ezpendlturee,  etc. 

Simply  by  changing  the  statisical  formula 
the  Federal  admlniatratlon  and  its  Attorney 
General  can  be  empowered  to  extend  their 
control  over  any  and  all  States  they  wish  to 
give  this  treatment. 

What  would  remain  of  our  farm  and  sys- 
tem of  government  if  all  elections  In  all 
States  and  localities  were  controlled  by  the 
Central  Government. 

Only  last  month  99.9  percent  of  the  people 
in  Moscow  voted  In  an  election  of  candidates 
who  had  no  opposition.  And  when  Mr. 
Khrtishchev  voted,  he  was  not  required  even 
to  produce  identification. 


Negotiate  What? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7. 1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  demands 
for  negotiations  in  Vietnam  have'  in- 
creased in  tempo  and  volume.  Several 
nations  have  in-ged  this  course,  as  well. 

Yet  the  United  States  remains  reluc- 
tant to  negotiate  and  not  without  rea- 
son. This  is  discussed  with  good  logic  in 
the  following  editorial  from  the  In- 
dianapolis Times  of  April  3.  1965: 
Negottatk  What? 

Seventeen  nations  have  signed  a  petition 
urging  "negotiations,  as  dSon  as  possible," 
to  end  the  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

The  purpose  of  the  negotiations,  accord- 
ing to  the  petitioners,  would  be  to  find  a 
political  solution  to  tlae  war  "in  aoconiance 
with  the  legitimate  aspirations  oS  the  Viet- 
namese people  and  the  spirit  of  the  Geneva 
agreements  on  Vietnam." 

The  main  legitimate  aspiration  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  is  to  be  let  alone,  to 
get  the  Communist  Vletoong  frcan  North 
Vietnam  off  their  bcw^ES,  so  tiiey  may  stabilize 
their  government  and  go  about  developing 
their  country — free  of  strife,  for  a  change. 
The  spirit  of  the  Geneva  agreements  was 
t  South  Vietnam  wovild  be  a  free  country, 
at  had  been  French  Indochina  was  carved 
creating  the  states  of  North  Vietnam, 
,  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam.  The 
States  and  South  Vietnam  did  not 
sign,  because  there  were  too  many  conces- 
sions to  the  Communists — but  Red  China, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  17<H-th  Vlelaiam,  among 
others,  did  sign. 

The   violator  of  that  agreement  Is  Com- 
munist  North  Vietnam,   encouraged   at  the 
least,  by  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  this  light,  what  is  there  to  negotiate? 
The  freedom  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam? 

This  would  repudiate  the  Geneva  accord 
and  every  sense  of  moral  decency. 

That  leaves  only  one  other  possible  Issue 
for  negotiation — the  complete  withdrawal  of 
all  Vletcong  guerrillas.  Infiltrators,  killers, 
propagandists  and  bomb-throwers.  With  an 
adequate  guarantee  against  their  return. 

North  Vlelaiam  does  not  offer  this.  Red 
China  resists  It. 

The  17  small  nations — none  with  a  direct 
stake  in  the  Vietnam  war — submitted  their 
petition  to  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  who 
properly  received  it  "with  great  interest." 
They  also  sent  it  to  Russia,  Red  China  and 
North  Vietnam,  the  only  governments  In  a 
position  to  provide  the  only  answer — by 
pulling  the  Vletcong  out  of  South  Vietnam. 
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This  requires  no  negotiation — simply  a  deci- 
sion ta  keep  the  promises  they  made  In  the 
Geneva  agreement. 


A  Black  and  White  Paper 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1965 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
George  R.  Davis,  minister.  National  City 
Christian  Church,  read  a  paper  on  Sun- 
day, March  14,  1965.  not  as  a  part  of  the 
sermon,  but  as  a  statement  beifore  over 
1,200  persons. 

In  the  emotional  atmosphere,  some- 
times bordering  on  hysteria  as  it  relates 
to  civil  rights  matters,  all  of  us  would 
do  well  to  study  the  very  thought-pro- 
voking and  moving  words  of  this  re- 
spected clergyman.  Dr.  Davis*  state- 
ment follows: 

A  Black  akd  White  Paper 

A  call  went  out  on  Friday  and  again  on 
Saturday  from  certain  religious,  civic,  and 
civil  rights  leaders  that  the  services  of  the 
churches  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and  every- 
where across  the  Nation  be  used  on  March 
14  to  express  militant  demands  for  Increased 
clvU  rights  pressures,  and  that  the  services 
also  be  used  as  memorials  to  an  outstanding 
minister  who  died  at  the  hands  of  violent 
men  this  past  week,  in  Alabama. 

What  I  am  about  to  do  will  meet  those 
requests  only  in  part,  and  I  wtU  meet  the 
requests  In  a  way  wliich  goes  t>eyond  the 
Expectation  and  Intention  of  those  who 
quite  rightly  asked  that  the  events  of  trag- 
edy during  recent  days  and  weeks  not  be 
ignored  by  the  churches.  Because  I  wm  l>e 
expressing  views  at  some  points  I  have  not 
heard  expressed  by  the  clergy  this  past  week. 
In  addition  to  making  clear,  very  clear,  some 
convictions  I  have  against  social  Injustices, 
and  In  addition  to  using  portions  of  our 
services  as  brief  memorials  and  for  special 
prayers.  I  am  sure  I  wiU  not  please  all  who 
hear  me.  perhaps  will  please  no  one  at  all. 
And  yet  I  cannot  remain  silent.  Across  the 
years  of  my  ministry,  as  I  look  back  now, 
there  were  times  when  I  remained  sUent. 
when  I  should  have  spoken,  and  times  I  spoke 
when  I  should  have  remained  silent.  Today 
I  am  confident.  I  must  not  remain  sUent. 
Only  time  will  reveal  the  wisdom  of  my  de- 
cision. Silence  could  leave  the  impression 
I  am  totally  in  sympathy  with  all  that  has 
recently  taken  place  In  Washington,  and 
across  the  Nation,  thus  using  my  silence  to 
let  people  draw  their  own  concliLsions  about 
my  feelings,  without  becoming  involved  per- 
sonally in  ti).e  crisis.  On  the  other  hand 
my  silence  could  be  taken  as  a  complete 
lack  of  feeling,  or  concern,  an  unawareness 
of  tragedy. 

Let  nothing  I  say  later  on  in  this  paper, 
be  taken  as  an  effort  to  tone  down  the  brutal 
facts  of  the  assault  upon  innocent  people 
engaged  in  Alabama  or  anywhere  else  in 
peaceful  demonstrations,  or  to  tone  dowm 
the  sickening  happenings  In  Selma,  Ala.,  last 
Sunday.  Surely  all  of  us,  at  least  any  of  us 
who  dare  to  wear  the  name  ChrisUan  must 
be  disturbed  to  the  center  of  our  being  as 
we  think  about  the  senseless  killing  of  the 
minister,  as  we  think  about  his  family,  and 
of  the  many  killings  of  human  beings.  Negro 
and  white,  in  the  Soxlth,  yes.  but  also  In  the 
North.  Later  In  brief  moments  of  silence 
we  shall  remember  these  dead.    And  if  there 


are  those  who  would  like  to  contribute  to  the 
memorial  funds  which  have  been  established 
for  the  Reverend  James  Reeb  family,  and 
who  wish  to  send  those  gifts  through  this 
church,  that  wiU  be  done.  And  such  gifts 
would  be  fitting,  even  if  they  were  not  needed 
by  the  family,  and  I  do  nob  know  of  their 
needs,  but  they  would  be  fitting  nevertheless 
as  symbols  of  concern.  All  of  the  above  I 
wanted  to  say  before  I  speak  the  one  special 
word  which  has  not  been  spoken  by  the  "re- 
sponsible clergy,"  this  past  week,  or  recently. 
At  least  I  have  not  heard  It,  nor  read  ft, 
from  the  clergy.  Perhaps  it  has  been  spoken.' 
but  not  reported  by  the  prete.  This  would 
not  be  surprising.  The  "responsible  press. 
and  radio,  and  television"  seam  to  be  willing 
at  times  to  report  only  one  view.  I  know 
this  from  having  seen  the  word  I  speak 
twisted,  lifted  out  of  context.  So  before  f 
speak  that  word,  which  has  not  been  spoken 
by  the  clergy,  or  the  pickets,  or  the  marchers, 
or  the  civil  rights  leaders,  or  at  least  I  have 
not  heard  it  spoken,  I  wnnted  to  say  the 
above. 

And  before  I  speak  that  word,  I  wish  also 
to  say  the  following:  Can  there  be  any  among 
us,  who  wear  the  name  Clirlstlan  who  do 
not  feel  shame  for  the  lo:ig  Injustices  prac- 
ticed toward  our  fellow  Americans,  in  the 
denial  of  voting  privileges,  the  shameful  pat- 
terns of  segregation  in  most  of  the  ways  we 
have  conducted  our  society?  And  let  us  now 
forget  for  a  moment  the  so-called  secular 
parts  of  our  society,  trains  and  buses,  the- 
aters, housing.  Jobs,  schools,  tvhere  men  and 
women,  youth,  boys  and  girls.  Just  because 
of  the  color  of  their  skin,  have  been  robbed 
of  their  dignity,  their  decency,  their  human 
rights,  their  American  rights.  Let  us  forget 
for  a  moment  the  pointing  of  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  the  South.  The  North  is  guilty  too. 
And  this  has  been  almost  forgotten.  If  not 
totally  forgotten,  in  the  impressions  left. 
The  North  is  guilty  too,  perhaps  even  more 
so,  with  a  kind  of  self-righteousness,  a  thin 
veneer  of  pretense.  But  let  us  forget  all  of 
the  above  for  a  moment,  and  think  Just 
about  the  churches  across  America,  where 
we  have  allowed  to  be  practiced  what  some 
have  rightly  called  the  most  segregated  hour 
of  the  week,  the  hour  of  morning  worship 
on  Sundays.  In  American  churches.  Let  us 
pause  to  think  Just  about  the  churches,  for- 
getting, I  say,  for  the  moment,  what  we  call 
the  secular  society.  Let  us  think  Just  of  the 
churches,  for  the  moment,  where  not  con- 
sidering the  matter  of  chtu-ch  membership 
at  all,  men  and  women  have  not  been  made 
welcome  even  to  enter,  because  of  the  color 
of  their  skin.  [And  I  will  not  pose  with  self- 
righteousness  myself,  even  though  I  have 
received  Into  the  membersWp  of  National 
City  Christian  Church  all  people  who  came 
forward,  Negroes  as  well  as  wiiites,  and  dur- 
ing my  ministry  the  church  ha*  been  in- 
tegrated. Indeed  we  have  members  from 
many  riational  backgroiuid.s,  nnd  of  several 
races.]  ' 

Now  that  I  have  said  all  of  the  above  I 
wish  to  say  the  one  word,  composed  of  many 
words.  I  have  not  heard  5i;x^ken  by  the  clergy. 
And  it  shotild  be  sixiken.  This  is  the  word. 
I  reject  the  mood  which  h;\a  been  increas- 
ingly growing  in  this  Nation,  that  is  the 
movement  of  the  solution  ol  our  problems 
to  the  streets.  I  reject  tlie  spectacle  of 
laughing  off,  or  condoning,  or  considering 
unimportant,  or  accepting  its  tire  normal  pat- 
tern, by  giving  encouragement  to  -such  action, 
teenagers,  children,  and  adulte  .sprawleti  over 
the  halls  of  the  Justice  Department,  and  the 
White  House,  especially  the  White  House.  I 
reject  the  spectacle  of  i^eople  throwing  their 
bodies  in  front  of  vehicles,  locking  arms 
across  busy  streets  and  highways,  marching 
In  places  and  in  numbers,  inconsistent  with 
a  sense  of  real  responsibility,  all  in  the  name 
of  peaceful  demonstrations.  It  Is  not  the 
right  to  peaceful  demonstrations,  marches, 
picketing,  against  which  I  lift  up  my  word. 


Free  men  have  these  and  other  rights.  It  la 
the  encouragement  of  the  mood  as  the  way 
by  which  ends  are  to  be  gained,  and  the 
mood  has  been  growing  and  encoxu^ged, 
about  which  I  speak  my  word.  I  take  issue 
with  clergymen  who  this  past  week  laid  down 
ultimatums  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  ultimatums  to  be  met  "or  else."  I 
take  issue  with  clergj-men  who  this  p.;st 
week  said  there  "are  times  to  Ignore  l.iw 
and  order"  to  gain  desirable  ends.  I  Utke 
issue  with  clergymen  who  with  surprising 
arrogance  this  past  week  left  the  lmpr<  - 
sion  God  speaks  to  them  alone,  and  m  .y 
not  be  speaking  to  sincere  men  who  sit  in 
the  desperately  dangerous  seats  of  our  n;^- 
tional  authority  and  leadership,  and  who 
accused  their  fellow-clergymen  of  bemg 
snowed  by  the  President,  after  they  re- 
turned from  talking  with  the  President 
and  were  impressed  with  his  sincerity  and 
Intentions.  I  reject  men  who  said  tlus 
past  week,  "If  some  are  kUled  In  Alabama, 
the  blood  will  be  on  the  hands  of  the  Pre.i- 
dent  of  the  United  States,"  who  said,  "The 
President  should  lead  the  march  on  Selma." 
who  Inferred  "The  spirit  of  Christ  has  left 
the  churches  in  the  South,  all  of  the  white 
chiu-ches.  and  gone  elsewhere."  There  n.-e 
those  who  will  say,  "But  all  of  this  was  m 
the  past,  spoken  under  pressure,  let  us  for.  ot 
all  of  this."  But  these  remarks  were  m:.:!p 
by  responsible  men  in  times  of  great  emt  r- 
gency.  and  gave  encouragement  to  irr  - 
sp>onsibillty  on  the  part  of  youth,  and  othe.s. 
I  Insist  therefore  the  word  of  caution  nr.d 
moderation  I  am  speaking  Is  not  out  nf 
place,  or  irrelevant  to  the  situation.  I  re- 
ject the  arrogance  which  presumed  to  s\:-- 
gest  that  the  President  of  the  United  Sta  ••> 
needed  to  be  reminded  by  men  who  hartiv 
knew  him.  of  his  responsibUity.  when  r.e 
had  shown  such  concern  In  so  many  wa\,s 
for  the  welfare  of  all  of  our  citizens,  from 
the  moment  he  ass\imed  the  Preslder.  v 
under  such  tragic  circumstances,  and  wl.o 
with  others  of  many  groups  and  both  parti-  s 
has  been  leading  this  Nation  along  to  higl>  r 
and  higher  goals  toward  making  the  rigl  .^ 
of  all  secvu-e.  Indeed  our  present  Preside;.: 
must  be  given  major  credit  for  last  year.s 
strong  civil  rights  law.  I  have  been  pr - 
foundly  gratefiU  this  past  week,  there  h  s 
been  a  man  In  the  White  House,  trainca. 
mature,  disciplined,  who  would  not  be 
pushed  into  htm-led  action  (that  is  acti .n 
based  on  momentary  Judgments),  or  "black- 
Jacked"  into  a  cotu^e  of  action  by  anv 
pressure  groups,  and  yet  a  man  who  m.icie 
it  very  clear  at  his  conference  with  the  pre.  .s 
yesterday,  where  he  stands. 

He  does  not  need  my  defense,  perhn,  , 
might  even  consider  certain  parts  of  th.- 
paper  mentioning  him  to  be  presumptuoi: 
Be  that  as  it  may.  Well  he  might  Insist  -  ;; 
his  right  and  obligation  to  conduct  that  hi-a 
office  in  such  a  manner  (in  his  way),  as  u:.o 
thinks  of  his  long  and  faithful  service  »t 
every  level  of  our  national  life,  as  one  thii;  :s 
of  his  stability  evidenced  hour  after  hour 
since  that  black  November  day  in  1963,  ai  i 
as  one  thinks  of  the  overwhelming  "yes"  tl  s 
Nation  said  to  him  in  November  1964.  oi 
course,  what  the  President  said  on  Saturd  v 
(March  13)  concerning  hiunan  rights,  ci. il 
rights,  citizen  rights,  he  has  said  so  maiiv 
times  before.  And  only  those  who  had  pa.j 
no  heed  or  who  were  wrapped  up  in  their 
own  egotisms  could  have  failed  to  hear  ai;d 
understand  him.  This  Nation  did  not  d.- 
serve  last  week  to  be  made  a  spectacle  be- 
fore the  world  by  having  our  national  lead- 
ership lifted  up  to  ridicule  and  their  m  .- 
tives  carelessly  questioned.  I  truly  believe 
the  South  was  moving  forward.  In  many 
areas,  that  many  people  of  good  will  were 
beginning  to  break  through  the  walls  if 
resistance.  And  I  also  know,  and  so  do  yoa. 
or  you  should  know,  that  long  before  last 
week  oiu-  Government  was  preparing  new  leg- 
islation to  strengthen,  to  put  t«eth  into  vo:- 
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Ing  rights,  and  other  rights.  [And  it  is  in  a 
sense  tragic  now  to  leave  the  impression  be- 
fore the  world  that  the  recent  pressures 
brought  all  of  this  about,  and  that  it  would 
not  have  been  brought  about  otherwise.  In 
or  her  words  that  we  as  a  nation  are  taking 
at  last  to  the  streets,  as  the  real  means  to 
grin  the  goals.  Our  Attorney  General  on 
the  "Today"  show,  during  the  week  of  March 
15,  himself  declared,  in  answer  to  questions, 
that  the  legislation  was  on  its  way,  had  been 
CI.  its  way  for  months.  Last  week  did  not 
enhance  our  position,  oiu-  image,  in  many 
w  .1  ys,  including  oiu"  display  before  our  march- 
ing, picketing,  neighbors  all  around  the 
world,  that  we  too  are  finally  dedicated  to 
tins  way  of  the  streets  as  the  way.  And 
xhe  impression  also  has  been  left  around  the 
world,  and  this  was  the  purpose  of  some  ir- 
tLsponsible  people  In  their  stepped  up  activ- 
itv,  that  our  leaders  were  not  prepared  to 
t  .ke  action,  except  when  compelled  to  do  so. 
bv  high  pressures,  or  when  blackjacked  Into 
doing  BO,  or  when  given  ultimatums.  It  is 
this  sort  of  movement  In  ova  Nation  toward 
a  policy,  a  frame  of  mind,  about  which  I 
speak  my  word.  One  thing  may  be  said  about 
tis  as  a  nation,  we  did  "come  through  It,"  as 
we  win  come  through  much  else,  on  the  long. 
l(ing  road  we  have  to  travel  in  the  world- 
wide revolution  now  upon  us.  I  lift  only  a 
word  against  the  drift  to  demonstrations  and 
ultimatums  as  the  way  to  which  we  must 
be  finally  committed.] 

As  one  who  supports  the  National  Council 
of  Chvirches,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  my 
whole  ministry  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  ectunenlcal  movement, 
the  "ecumenical  church,"  I  reserve  however 
the  right  to  declare,  I  think  the  most  recent 
calls  for  militant  action  were  m  times  and 
did  not  serve  well  the  interests  of  Nation  or 
church.  I  reserve  the  right  to  declare  that 
not  only  the  violent  and  evil  men  who  killed 
James  Reeb  are  guilty,  but  also  some  who 
£iand  In  self-righteous  Innocence,  who  were 
a  part  of  the   aggravation,  when   ill-timed, 
I'lUst  also  share  the  guUt.     Perhaps  all  of 
tis  are  gviilty  In  one  way  or  another.    I  am 
willing  to  accept  my  part  at  the  guilt.     (I 
\^v  ish  now  to  reject  the  wild  accusations  some 
have  made  against  the  Cooincils  of  Churches, 
local,  national,  worldwide,  as  being  in  the 
frasp  Of  leaders  who  cannot  be  trusted,  and 
taat  the  churches  should  turn  away  from 
t;ie  councils.     The  work,  ministry,  and  rec- 
f<rd  of  the  councils,  and  of  the  leaders,  have 
l«een  too  vital,  too  outstanding,  to  listen  to 
fuch  voices.     But  one  may  still  reserve  the 
right  to  honest  opinion  concerning  specific 
.^.ctions  and  pronouncements.    And  one  may 
.<-till  object  to  lrresxx>nslble  statements,  such 
?..<;  some  made  in  Washington,  and  elsewhere, 
recently,  and  to  which  I  have  previously  re- 
ferred, and  to  ultlmattuns  laid  down  even 
by  "men  of  God."]    I  reserve  the  right  in  the 
present  dialog  to  take  issue  with  an  Irre- 
pponsible   public  official,  let  us  say  a  seg- 
regationist Governor,  or  a  bishop  who  in- 
dulges In  an  Irresponsible  statement  or  ulti- 
matum, though  his  basic  purpose  is  sound. 
[Often   men   fall   their   opportunities.     I 
said  in  August,  1963,  In  a  sermon,  "Our  Way 
of  Life  Is  Threatened,"  "Unless  States  and 
cities,   and  persons,   move  more  rapidly  to 
bring   Justice    to  our   social   order,   to   deal 
with   the   problems  of  discrimination.  Fed- 
eral power  will  be  used.    It  is  always  second 
best  to  take  from  communities  and  States, 
the  power  of  law  enforcement,  but  the  con- 
unued  denial  of  human  rights  to  minorities, 
vill  offer  no  other  course  than  Federal  in- 
tervention."     Governor    Wallace    and    the 
state  authorities  of   Alabama  had  the  op- 
iMjrtunlty,  the  week  of  March  15,  to  retain  to 
'lie  State  such  rights  related  to  guarantee- 
ing  peaceful   assembly   and   inarches.     Not 
doing  so,  the  President  had  no  other  choice 
than  the  one  taken.     But  I  also  Insist  the 
civil  rights  leaders,  in  the  light  of  the  Pres- 
ident's strong  and  eloquent  address  to  the 


Congress,  Monday,  March  15,  and  in  the 
light  of  other  factors  moving  In  the  direc- 
tion of  real  achievements,  had  a  supreme 
and  glorious  opportunity  to  call  off,  at  least 
for  the  time  being,  all  marches,  demonstra- 
tions, picketing,  to  give  the  Nation  a  time  of 
ease,  and  calm.  But  because  so  many  are 
committed  to  tills  way.  the  way  of  the  streets, 
and  no  doubt  for  other  reasons,  the  golden 
opportunity  was  passed  by. 

When   the   Federal   Court  through  Judge 
Johnson  spoke  concerning  marches  and  dem- 
onstrations,   and    in    particular    the    march 
from  Selma  to  Montgomery,  law  and  order 
were  upheld,  and  with  guarantees  from  police 
power   of  the  Federal   Government.      But   I 
thirLk  we  should  also  be  reminded  that  be- 
fore the  Judge  issued  his  decision,  there  were 
"responsible  men,"   even  some   clergy,  who 
had  already  declared  how  they  would  act, 
whatever  the  decision  of  the  court.    It  is  all 
of  this  about  which  I  lift  up  my  word.     In 
how  many  cities,  and  States,  could  we  at  one 
and  the  same  time  provide  protection  such 
as  given  for  the  Selma-Montgomery  march? 
Back  of  tliat  question  is  my  real  concern, 
the  drift  toward  a  way,  a  way  men  have  used, 
and  rightly  ao,  at  times,  and  In  places,  but 
always  while  they  were  stlU  conunitted  to 
some  other  way  as  the  beter  answer.]     [We 
speak  of  the  August  1963  march  on  Wasliing- 
ton,  as  a  peacefxU  march.    It  was  Indeed,  and 
as  I  look  back  upon  it  now,  though  I  spoke 
against  it  at  the  time,  I  would  agree  It  may 
have  contributed  to  the  forward  progress  of 
civil  rights.    But  let  us  take  a  second  look. 
(1)  That  march  had  all  of  the  power  of  mili- 
tary  personnel   in   the   military   district  oif 
Washington,  D.C..  guaranteed  to  stand  ready 
f<M'  any  emergency.     (2)  That  march  had  all 
of  the  police  force  of  Washington.  D.C.,  and 
hundreds  from  New  York  City  In  prepara- 
tion.    (3)   That  march  had  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  authorities  of  the  District  to  all 
people  to  stay  off  the  streets,  unless  they 
were  in  the  march.    In  some  ways  for  a  day 
or  more  in  Washington  we  lived  in  a  police 
state  to  guarantee  peace.     Many  stores  did 
not  open,  and  those  open  h&d  little  business. 
Before  the  march  started,  looking  down  the 
streets,  one  had  the  Impression  of  a  "ghost 
town."    (4)  That  march  had  the  guidance  of 
many  responsible  leaders  to  control  the  "hot 
heads."    In  fact  two  clergy  refused  to  go  on 
the  platform  at  the  great  naass  meeting  to 
give  prayers,  luitil  one  of  the  radical  leaders 
"toned  down"  the  written  remarks  he  was  to 
deliver.     Twice  they  Insisted  that  he  tone 
them  down,  before  the  very  moving,  and  re- 
ligious program  began,  as  rep>orted  by  press, 
radio,    and    television.      Even   of   that    vast 
niarch  it  may  now  be  sincerely  asked,  "Is 
this  way.  Into  the  streets,  and  wlilch  Is  i)e- 
coming  Increasingly  the  mood  of  our  time, 
the  way  we  wish  to  encourage?"    The  wca-d 
I  speak  is  merely  to  raise  this  question  now, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  relevant  question.) 

[I  think  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  not 
only  the  Wastilngton  march,  and  the  Sehna- 
Montgomery  march  had  to  have  a  vast  cover 
of  police  protection,  and  It  had  to  be  either 
State  or  Federal,  but  that  any  march  of  such 
size  could  not  be  held  anywhere  In  the  Na- 
tion without  some  such  assurances.  And  the 
risks  will  be  increasingly  great.  We  have 
heard  it  declared  that  passage  of  the  voting 
rights  bill  wUl  not  stop  the  demonstrations, 
indeed  will  Increase  them,  perhaps  their  size 
as  well  as  their  tempo.  And  this  we  must 
count  on  no  doubt.  The  voting  rights  bill 
should  pass  and  as  hurriedly  as  possible, 
within  proper  limits  for  Intelligent  debate, 
and  perhaps  allowing  for  minor  and  needed 
changes.  And  much,  much  else  must  be 
done.  I  only  lift  my  word  concerning  the 
movement  of  the  time  toward  the  streets. 
There  are  those  who  tell  me  such  a  caution 
Is  Irrelevant  to  the  times,  and  Is  not  in  the 
"mainstream".  There  are  those  who  wUl  try 
to  rftlate  my  caution  to  reaction.    There  was 


a  time  in  the  sad  and  tragic  days  of  the 
McCarthy  hearings  when  men  and  worhen 
were  held  up  to  ridicule  as  fellow  travelers, 
"pinkos,"  Commianlsts,  because  they  dared  to 
speak  against  right  wing  extremists,  and  be- 
cause they  would  not  go  off  the  deep  end 
with  the  McCarthy  school  of  thought  and 
behavior.  Is  it  possible  today,  when  a  man 
dares  to  speak  a  word  of  caution  about  "the 
streets"  that  he  will  be  accused  of  being 
against  social  justice?  I  am  now  tm  the 
defensive  no  doubt,  but  I  will  allow  my 
pulpit  utterances  and  my  practical  record 
In  the  ministry,  in  the  eciunenlcal.  Inter- 
racial, and  Interfaith  areas,  long  before  I 
came  to  Washington,  as  well  as  since  I  came 
to  Washington,  to  speak  .for  themselves.  And 
I  will  allow  time  to  speak  down  the  years.  | 

I  urge  my  country  and  our  people  to  re- 
ject the  mood  of  our  time,  and  to  move  away 
from  complete  surrender  to  a  philosophy  of 
seeking  our  answers  In  the  streets,  In  gangs, 
in  marches,  in  untamed  crowds,  in  threats. 
In  ultimatums.  It  Is  not  only  In  civil  rights 
we  mvist  confront  this.  It  Is  everywhere.  Do 
we  wish  to  be  rid  of  a  chancellor  of  a  great 
imlversity,  we  march,  we  picket,  we  shout. 
Do  some  wish  to  subscribe  to  Castro's  tune, 
in  defiance  of  law,  we  ignore  the  Nati<»i'B 
request,  violate  her  best  interests,  and  hu- 
manity's best  interests,  and  take  to  the 
streets.  And  if  we  watch  carefully  the  faces 
and  action  of  the  participants,  they  are  not 
aU  saints.  To  some  aU  of  this  is  a  big  Joke, 
we  do  it  for  kicks,  and  there  are  also  the 
beatniks  out  for  the  lark,  and  there  are  the 
extremists  of  all  varieties. 

And  of  course  there  are  the  earnest  and 
genuine  folk,  and  the  saints.    If  I  say  or  write 
anything  which  would  suggest  lack  of  respect 
for  men  like  Ralph  Bxuiche.  many  of  my 
fellow  clergy,  and  many  faithful  people,  this 
is  not  my  intent  or  spirit.     But  I  do  feel 
compelled  to  Uft  my  word  at  the  point  where 
I  have  lifted  It,  and  now.     To  open  one's 
mouth  today  Is  to  be  misunderstood,  mis- 
quoted, quoted  out  of  context,  and  some- 
times to  be  relegated  to  the  company  of  peo- 
ple whose  Ideas  you  do  not  follow  at  all. 
but  who  wUl  take  advantage  of  a  word  of 
caution  as  being  agreement  with  injustice, 
and  the  deep  sickness  of  our  time.    But  the 
word  I  have  sp>oken  I  have  not  heard  else- 
where.   I  doubt  very  much  If  in  such  a  revo- 
lutionary time  my  little  word  will  be  heard, 
let  alone  followed,  but  I  had  to  speak  my 
word.    Free  men  have  the  right  to  petition, 
to    peaceftilly    picket,    to    demonstrate,    to 
nmrch.     There  are  deep,  long  injustices,  to 
be  removed,  and  they  will  be  removed,  as 
history  shows,  by  peaceful  means  or  by  vio- 
lence.    It  could  have  been  hoped  we  were 
really  ready  for  law  and  order,  for  an  in- 
creasing tiuning  to  the  courts,  to  the  ways 
of  mature  men.  and  especially  when  we  are 
trying  to  lead  a  strife  torn  world,  and  many 
new  nations  to  the  ways  of  law  and  order, 
to  the  way  of  world  courts.     And  this  Is 
especially  so.  when  this  Nation  has  done  so 
much,  and  made  so  much  progress,  and  really 
did  not  finally  deserve  to  be  presented  before 
the  world  In  such  a  sad  light.     It  is  true 
Indeed  free  men  have  the  right  to  a  great 
deal.    They  also  have  the  right  and  obliga- 
tion  to   be   responsible.      [In    the    present 
dialogue  I  offer  my  views  sincerely,  but  not 
dogmatically  In  the  sense  that  1  reject  the 
right  of  other  men  to  question  my  views.    I 
do  insist  the  word  I  have  spoken  needs  to  be 
spoken,  and  I  insist  on  the  right  of  good  con- 
science to  speak  it.    And  I  hope  I  do  so  In 
good   will   and   Christian  charity.]      [When 
men  look  back  upon  this  time,  and  were  to 
ask  me,  "Where  were  you?"  I  will  have  to 
answer,  "I  did  not  march."     But  I  like  to 
believe  I  have  for  a  good  many  years  been 
deeply  involved,  with  some  results,  in  my 
own  way.     And  only  God,  not  I,  nor  they 
could  be  the  Judge  of  that.] 

George  Davis. 
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Liberals   Pasb   Red   Line   for   Peace   in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7. 1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  insert  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Indianapolis  Star 
of  April  4.  1965: 

Liberals  Push  Red  Line  For  Peace  in  Viet- 
nam 

(By  &llchae)'4>adev) 

Washington. — Liberals,  Socialists  and  oth- 
er supporters  of  what  Is  known  as  the  left 
are  often  oSended  when  they  are  accused  of 
being  soft  on  communism. 

They  point  out  that  they  are.  In  fact,  more 
effective  In  their  opposition  to  communism 
precisely  because  their  liberal  policies  of  so- 
cial reform  deprive  the  Communists  of  the 
most  popular  points  in  their  program.  The 
argument  is  that  when  the  voters  discover 
that  not  only  Communists  are  for  the  p>oor 
or  for  social  Justice,  they  won't  Join  the 
Commimists  but  will,  Instead,  stipport  the 
liberals,  the  democratic  Socialists  and  the 
other  leftwingers.  Only  the  left  can  fight 
communism  effectively,  these  liberaLn  argue, 
because  only  the  left  can  present  to  the  peo- 
ple popular  and  appealing  political  programs. ' 

I  have  never  been  impressed  by  these  lib- 
eral arguments  for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
don't  accept  the  notion  that  Communist  po- 
litical programs  are  popular.  The  Commu- 
nists have  never  come  to  power  by  way  of  the 
ballot  box  anywhere  on  earth.  Communist 
pwlitical  programs  have  never  had  popular 
appeal  except  with  a  minority  of  voters. 
The  Communists  themselves  admit  that.  For 
this  reason  Communists  reject  the  idea  of 
democratic  government  and  of  free  democra- 
tic elections.  Those  liberals  who  believe  that 
you  can  fight  the  Communist  danger  effec- 
tively by  a  program  of  social  reform  haven't 
studied  communism  seriously  In  either 
theory  or  practice. 

FOREIGN    POLICY    STAND    TAKEN 

It  is  In  the  International  field,  however, 
that  liberals  fall  most  of  the  time  to  see  the 
true  nature  of  the  Communist  danger. 
That's  why  liberal  foreign  policy  programs 
can  seldom  combat  international  commu- 
nism In  any  serious  way.  More  often  than 
not  liberal  positions  on  foreign  policy  prob- 
lems actually  help  the  Communists. 

I  used  to  think  that  the  liberals  did  this 
out  of  sheer  Ignorance  combined  with  politi- 
cal stupidity.  But  lately  I  have  been  asking 
myself.  What  Is  It  that  the  liberals  reaUy 
want,  say  In  Vietnam? 

And  I  have  come  to  the  reluctant  conclu- 
sion that  in  Vietnam  most  liberals  want  the 
same  things. which  the  Communists  want. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  liberals  should 
be  considered  Communists  or  pro-Commu- 
nist. But  it  does  mean  that,  on  the  Vietnam 
issue,  the  Communists  and  some  of  the  lib- 
erals find  themselves  on  the  same  side  of  the 
political  barricade. 

Liberals,  for  example,  or  at  least  most  of 
them,  want  the  U.S.  ylr  strikes  over 
Communist  targets  in  North  Vietnam 
stopped  Immediately.  So  do  the  Commu- 
nists. Most  liberals  advocate  a  phased 
American  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam. 
So  do  the  Communists.  Most  liberals  want 
some  form  of  neutralization  of  South  Viet- 
nam.    So  do  the  Communists. 


CRT    OP   COLONIALISM    RAISED 

Most  liberals  are  horrified  to  see  the  United 
States  expand  its  political  Influence  and 
military  power  in  southeast  Asia.  So  are 
the  Communists.  Most  liberals  argue  that 
the  Communist  guerrillas  in  South  Vietnam 
are  not  agents  of  the  Communist  regime  of 
North  Vietnam  but  are  local  patriots  and 
revolutionaries  who  want  to  free  their  coun- 
try from  "colonialism."  This,  of  course,  is 
exactly  what  the  Communists  are  saying. 

Perhaps  the  most  revealing  document  on 
liberal   thinking   on   Vietnam  was   publisiied 

the  other  day  in  an  editorial  in  that  New 
York  dally  newspaper  which  rightly  claims 
to  be  the  official  organ  of  the  liberal  estab- 
lishment in  the  United  States.  The  edi- 
torial favors  an  American-sponsored  "re- 
gional development  plan"  in  South  Vietnam 
to  supply  the  necessary  food  for  the  hungry 
Communist  states  of  North  Vietnam  and 
Red  China.  The  editorial  said  "the  Com- 
munist effort  to  seize  the  rice  surplus  areas 
of  southeast  Asia  by  war  would  appear  less 
attractive  once  It  became  cle»r  that  vastly 
larger  supplies  could  be  obtained  through 
peace." 

I  submit  that  such  a  solution  of  the  Viet- 
nam crisis  would  be  welcomed  by  the  Com- 
mtmists.  Nothing  suits  better  the  Commu- 
nist purpose  than  to  obtain,  in  Winston 
Churchiirs  words,  "the  fruits  of  war  without 
war." 


Senior  Citizens'  Health  Proirrams 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1965 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  membership 
my  views  on  medicare  as  outlined  in  my 
monthly  report  to  the  residents  of  my 
congressional  district  last  month. 

Senior  Citizens'  Health  Programs 

(From  Congressman  Elmer  J.  Holland,  20th 

District  of  Pennsylvania) 

At  long  last  It  appears  th*t  Congress — 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate — will  act 
favorably  on  legislation  to  provide  adequate 
hospitalization,  nursing  home  care,  home 
nursing  care  and  diagnostic  services  for  o\ir 
elder  citizens,  65  and  over,  the  program  will 
come  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  I 
have  long  advocated. 

President  Johnson  sent  the  follow-lng  mes- 
sage to  a  recent  luncheon  maetlng  held  in 
Washington  and  sponsored  t»y  the  Senior 
Citizens  Golden  Ring  Council  of  New  York. 
In  suljstance,  he  said: 

"The  crtisade  for  health  care  is  on  the 
verge  of  victory. 

"The  long  debate  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  program  of  health  in- 
siu-ance  for  older  people  in  this  coimtry. 
And  the  basis  of  that  program  Is  going  to  be 
our  great  social  security  system. 

"For  far  too  long  older  Americans  have  had 
to  cope  as  best  they  could  with  the  steeply 
rising  co6t«  of  hospital  care  and  other  health 
services  that  you  need. 

"You  have  been  patient  In  yovir  actions, 
progressive  in  your  thinking.  Now  your  pa- 
tience Is  to  be  rewarded  by  action." 

Congressman  Mills,  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee — attended  that 
luncheon,  and  told  the  guests  the  health 
care  package   would   Include    the   following: 


1.  A  basic  social  Insurance  program  of  hos. 
pital  care,  based  on  the  King-Anderson  bin. 

2.  An  increase  in  social  security  cajh 
benefits. 

3.  An  optional  supplementary  program 
covering  many  health  expanses — not  includ- 
ed in  the  basic  hospital  insurance  program 

to  be  partially  financed  from  Federal  fvmds 

4.  Improvements  in  the  existing  Kerr-Mil.s 
Act  (medical  assistance  for  the  aged) — to  in- 
clude provisions  for  medical  care  to  needy 
children,  as  well  as  the  needy  elderly  who 
cannot  qualify  under  the  social  securi'y 
program. 

The  bill — including  the  four  programs— 
was  reported  out  by  the  Ways  and  Meaiis 
Committee  on  March  23.  It  is  now  In  tl;(? 
Rules  Committee  awaiting  a  rule  under 
Which  it  will  be  considered  by  the  Hovlh'. 
(The  Rules  Committee  determines  whether 
a  bill  comes  out  under  a  closed  rule- 
meaning  no  amendments  can  be  oflfered 
from  the  floor — or  an  open  rule — meaning 
that  amendments  can  be  offered  by  ths 
Members  for  consideration.) 

One  thing  is  certain — however — the  biil 
will  reach  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a  vote. 
Early  this  session.  Members  of  the  House 
passed  a  resolution  reinstating  the  21-day 
rule — which  authorizes  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  to  call  up  for  House  action  any  bill 
approved  by  a  legljslative  committee  that  has 
not  been  cleared  for  House  consideration  by 
the  Rules  Committee  within  21  days.  In 
other  words,  the  Rules  Committee  received 
the  legislation  on  March  24.  and  If  It  takes 
no  action.  Speaker  McCormack  can  have  tbe 
measiu-e  placed  before  the  House  for  con- 
sideration after  April  14.  Therefore,  we  will 
soon  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  t!,- 
legislation. 

In  1956,  when  I  ran  for  Congress  in  a  spe- 
cial election,  I  campaigner!  on  a  platform 
stating  my  support  of  the  Forand  bill  t  ) 
provide  hospitalization,  medical  care  and 
drug  costs  for  persons  receiving  social  sen  - 
rity  and  railroad  retirement  benefits.  Aftc 
my  election,  I  Introduced  the  Forand  b!il 
and  became  a  cosponsor  ( 84th  Cong. ) . 

I  have  reintroduced  that  bill  each  Con- 
gress— up  to  the  present — (89th  Cong  . 
This  session  I  cosponsored  the  King-Ander- 
son bill  (H.R.  1813).  The  administration 
backed  the  King- Anderson  program,  and 
while  It  did  not  provide  broad  coverage.  I 
have  stated  I  would  vote  for  it  if  a  better 
program  was  not  obtainable.  However,  I 
felt  the  provisions  of  the  Forand-Holland 
bUl  were  preferable.  In  an  effort  to  appear 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  ad- 
ministration deleted  the  portion  of  the  old 
Porand-Holland  measure  "to  provide  cover- 
age of  medical  and  drug  costs"  and  kept  tl.  ■ 
hospitalization   and    nursing   care   coverage' 

The  AMA  was  not  to  "be  appeased,  hov.- 
ever.  and  it  opposed  even  the  limited  ver- 
sion. That  organization,  over  the  years,  h.  - 
prevented  the  legislation  from  coming  befo:  ■ 
Congress. 

The  AMA  first  opposed,  then  endorsed- 
and  finally  supported — the  Kerr-Mllls  Ac : 
(medical  assistance  for  the  aged).  This  .: 
a  welfare  program  under  which  all  persoi- 
65  and  over,  who  are  on  relief,  can  recer.  o 
needed  medical  and  hospital  care,  plus  deni... 
and  eye  care,  diagnostic  services,  home  nurs- 
ing services  and  drugs  with  all  costs  paid  l..- 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments.  Und'  - 
that  program  persons.  65  and  over,  who  or. 
receiving  Social  Security  and  Railroad  Re- 
tirement benefits  are  entitled  to  hospital. - 
zation  and  nursing  home  care  only,  pro- 
vided the  pensioner  can  prove  that  he  and 
or  his  children  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  su'  i 
care.  •   •   •  His   income   is*  below  a   certa:;! 
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amount  •  •  •  and  •  •  *  he  has  no  private 
life  Insurance  or  property  over  a  specified 
iimount.     (Each  State  is  different.) 

Pennsylvania  citizens — 65  and  over  who  are 
on  relief  or  pensions — do  not  receive  any 
benefits  under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  which  they 
did  not  already  have  under  the  State  wel- 
f.ire  program.  The  only  help  the  act  gives 
oiu-  State  Is  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  State, 
as  the  Federal  Government  now  pays  half 
ihe  costs.  Several  other  States  with  welfare 
{■rograms  similar  to  ours — New  York,  Michi- 
gan, New  Jersey,  etc. — also  participate  in  the 
kerr-Mills  program,  since  it  authorizes  the 
Federal  Government  to  share  In  the  State's 
cost.  Many  States,  however,  do  not  wish  to 
jxiy  their  share  of  the  cost — so  they  do  not 
participate  in  the  program;  consequently, 
iheir  elder  citizens  (with  or  without  pen- 
sions)  receive  no  health  care. 

In  the  November  1964  election,  the  people 
of  America  elected  a  President  and  Vice 
President,  as  well  as  Congressmen  and  Sen- 


ators, who  campaigned  on  platforms  includ- 
ing adequate  health  care  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens. There  was  little  doubt  that  the  linxlted 
program — under  the  King-Anderson  bill — 
would  be  enacted  into  law. 

However,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion— in  a  hysterical,  last-ditch  stand — came 
up  with  a  fancy-named  program,  eldercare, 
and  it  claims  to  cover  everything  at  no  cost 
to  any  Individual  (just  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  •  •  •  who  are  really  you 
and  me) ,  but  In  the  fine  print — you  find  out 
that  maybe  you  will  have  to  pay  something 
after  all. 

Supposedly,  the  main  concern  of  the  AMA 
is  the  lack  of  health  insurance  coverage  for 

doctors'  fees  and  medicines,  yet,  this  coverage 
was  provided  by  the  Forand-Holland  bill, 
and  the  AMA  claimed  it  would  resvilt  in 
socialized  medicine.  Now,  It  laments  for  the 
poor  pensioners  because  Inadequate  care  is 
not  offered  under  the  original  King-Ander- 
son bill.     But  under  the  King-Anderson  bill. 


as  amended  by  the  committee,  this  Is  not 
true. 

The  amended  King-Anderson  bill  has  a 
provision  of  considerable  Interest  to  our  pen- 
sioners not  Included  in  the  other  bills.  It 
grants  a  7-percent  increase  to  the  20  mlllioa 
social  security  beneficiaries  (alxiut  $1.3  bil- 
lion a  year) . 

Another  section  of  the  amended  bill  In- 
creases tbe  Federal  share  of  public  assist- 
ance programs  in  the  various  States,  helping 
old-age  assistance  recipients,  blind  pension 
recipients,  and  persons  receiving  assistance 
because  of  disability  (other  than  social  secu- 
rity disability) .  Needy  children — on  relief- 
will  also  be  included. 

Federal  funds  to  the  States  will  be  in- 
creased under  this  section — for  programs 
conducted  in  behalf  of  the  aged  in  mental 
and  tuberculosis  institutions. 

Following  is  a  r6sum6  of  the  major  medi- 
cal care  proposals.  You  may  Judge  for  your- 
self, the  true  facts. 


I'rovlslons 


Who  Is  eligible?. 
Hontfil? 


Who  woii'.d  admlnL^ler  the 
propriini? 


ITow  jiropram  would  l>c 
finfincfd? 


Fstiiii;it(il  niaxlinuin  yiTirly 

fojt  to  individual. 
T  iita!  cost  of  program 

,(\--tirnated). 


King-Anderson  bill  ^modicare) 


Herlong-CurtUi  bill  (eldercare) 


Byrnes  blU  (OOP) 


All  persons  65  years  of  age  and  over 

60  days  inpatient  hospital  care;  patient  to  pay  cost 
for  1  day  (approximately  $40). 

60  days  in  nursing  home  if  posthospital  care  required 
and  patient  Is  transferred  from  a  hospital. 

240  health  care  visits  at  home. 

Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services;  patient  to 
pay  H  amount  required  under  inpatient  service 
(approximately  $20)  for  each  30-day  period  of 
diagnostic  service  furnished. 

Optional  voluntary  insurance  to  cover  doctors'  fees, 
surgical  fees,  and  medicines.  $.3  per  month  by  pen- 
sioner and  $3  per  month  by  Federal  Government.' 

Social  securitv  svstem 


All  persons  65  years  of  age  and  over. 


Would  depend  upon  type  of  contract  that  State 
would  make  with  private  insurance  companies. 

Would  hope  to  have  all  medical  and  hospital  costs 
covered. 


Increase  in  social  foturlty  taxes;  not  over  50  cents  per 
week,  $26  annually,  and  genera!  revenue  taxes  for 
those  not  covered  by  social  .-ce\irity  or  railroad 
retirement  (i>ersons  on  relief). 


$26  while  working 

$2,000,000,000  (without  optional  in.-^urance^ 


^t;itos,  either  ll.roucli  the  department  of  welfare  Or 
the  (Jep;u-tment  of  health. 


Federal  Government  and  State  government  would 
participate,  and  in  many  cases  the  pensioner 
would  have  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  premium, 
other  than  Government  share,  if  jiersonal  in- 
come so  merits.  (States  will  decide  maximum 
Income  allowed  to  permit  pensioner  full  benefits, 
free  of  personal  cost,  lilte  Kerr-Mills.) 

Would  depend  upon  State  plan 


All  persons  65  and  over. 

Would  pay  first  $1,000  (except  for 
$50)  and  80  percent  of  remaining 
costs  of  hospital  and  80  percent  ot 
medical  costs. 


$2,100,000,000. 


Department  of  Health,  Educatloo, 
and  Welfare  and  Treasury  De- 
partment of  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Graduated  premium  contribution 
by  pensioner  based  on  Income, 
by  State  and  Federal  contribu- 
tion. 


$114  after  age  65. 
$3,400,000,000. 


1  Frivate  Insurance  companies,  that  iX)ol  resources  to  provide,  on  a  nonpofit  basis .  approved  low-cost  health  insiu'ance  to  the  elderly  for  health  costs  not  covered  under  six  ;.U 
'I'Hirity  plan;  the  Federal  Government  will  exeniiit  tliim  from  antitrust  laws. 


Eldercare:  Let's  look  at  It — calmly. 

This  is  a  medical  Insurance  program  for  all 
persons  65  and  older — and  would  be  volun- 
I  T.ry  on  the  part  of  the  States  and  indl- 
Mduals — (meaning  the  State  legislatures 
would  have  to  vote  to  take  part  In  the  plan 
before  It  would  be  available  to  Its  citizens — 
.same  as  the  Kerr-Mills  program).  Benefits 
v'ould  differ  with  the  various  States  (accord- 
ing to  private  insurance  policies  contracted 
by  the  States)  •  •  *  and  financed  by 
■  matching  funds"  with  tbe  Federal  Govem- 
T.ient  paying  up  to  84  percent  to  States  to 
help  pay  costs  of  private  insurance  co\'erage. 

Now — here  is  an  interesting  item,  little 
publicized  or  discussed,  the  legislation  pro- 
vides that  "recipients  would  pay  all,  part  or 
rione  of  the  premium  costs,  depending  on 
Tiieir  income  and  the  State  plan.   •    •    • 

"Participants  would  certify  their  income  to 
the  State  agency  administering  the  program. 
Persons  paying  the  full  premium  would  have 
the  benefit  of  an  Income  tax  deduction  for 
payments,  as  well  as  statewide  bargaining 
for  •  »  »  health  insurance"  (Congressional 
Quarterly.  Mar.  5,  1965).  States  could  ad- 
Juinister  the  program  through  their  depart- 
ri;ent  of  health  or  department  of  welfare  (as 
Kerr-Mills) ,  and  private  lii.sura,nce  com- 
p.mies — such  as  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield — could  also  help  admini.ster  it 
through  contract  with  the  State. 

Tlie  cost  would  depend  on,  if  and  how.  the 
.States  used  the  plan.  It  has  been  esti- 
Jnated.  however,  that  $2.1  billion  of  State 
and  Federal  funds  would  be  required. 


There  Is  little  doubt  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  Is  spending  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  spot  announcements  on  792  radio 
stations,  the  ABC  tele\'lslon  network  and 
166  Independent  channels,  on  page-size 
ads  in  the  three  national  newspapers  chains, 
small  weekly  publications,  and  in  the  14  mil- 
lion pamphlets  and  circulars  distributed  in 
doctors'  offices  throughout  the  Nation. 

Yet  the  sponsor  of  the  AMA's  eldercare  bill. 
Congressman  A.  S.  Herlong,  rebuked  tlie  as- 
sociation last  week,  as  reported  by  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune: 

"  "These  advertisements,'  Representative 
Heklonc  said,  'stated  or  implied  that  if  and 
when  H.R.  3727  (the  eldercare  bill)  passed, 
these  comprehensive  hospital,  medical,  and 
drug  be;ieflts  would  automatically  follow.' 
This  is  'not  accurate,'  he  said,  'because  such 
benefits  would  fiow  only  if  a  State  chose  to 
participate  In  eldercare.' 

'■  'I  knew  what  was  In  the  (eldercare)  bill 
before  I  sponsored  it,"  Representative  Her- 
long said.  'I  was  strongly  for  it'  because  the 
States  would  determine  a  patient's  eligibility 
and  the  extent  of  benefits  he  would  receive. 
'I  am  still  for  that  principle  and  I  don't  think 
you  have  to  make  any  exaggerated  claims  for 
It.'  •' 

PERTINENT  FACTS 

1.  Our  population  now  has  more  than  18 
million  persons — 65  and  over. 

2.  Four  out  of  five  have  a  chronic  ailment. 

3.  After  age  65 — over  90  percent  are  hospi- 
talized at  least  once.  66  percent  are  hospi- 
talized two  or  more  times. 


4.  Persons  over  65  usually  stay  in  hospital 
twice  as  long  (15  days)  &s  younger  persons. 

5.  One-half  of  aged  couples — where  one  is 
hospitalized  Bometime  dtiring  the  year — have 
total  medical  bills  over  9800  in  1  year. 

6.  Fifty-four  percent  of  aged  have  no  hos- 
pitalization insurance  and  many  have  Inade- 
quate coverage.  Two-thirds  of  aged — ^wlth 
Incomes  less  than  $2,000 — have  no  hospital 
insurance. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Information  furnished. 
I  feel  certain  you  will  approve  my  vote  in 
support  of  the  administration's  King- 
Anderson  prc^ram. 


Rugged  Individualist  Writes  to  His 
Congressman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaicer.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  statement  entitled  "The 
Rugged  Individual,"  which  unfortu- 
nately descriljes  the  attitude  of  too  many 
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'of  our  fellow  citizens  who  want  to  have 
their  cake  and  eat  it  too : 

The  Rugged  Individual 

A  young  man  lived  with  hla  porente  In  a 
public  housing  development.  He  attended 
public  school,  rode  the  free  school  bus,  par- 
ticipated In  the  "free  ixmch"  program,  played 
In  the  State  parks,  swam  In  the  city  pool. 
He  entered  the  Army  and,  upon  discharge, 
kept  his  national  life  insurance.  He  then 
enrolled  In  the  State  university,  working 
part  time  In  the  State  capitol  to  supplement 
his  GI  check. 

Upon  graduation,  he  married  a  public 
health  nurse,  and  bought  a  farm  with  an 
FHA  loan.  He  then  obtained  a  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  loan  to  go  Into  business. 
A  baby  was  born  In  the  county  hospital.  He 
bought  a  ranch  with  the  aid  of  another 
GI  loan  and  obtained  "emergency  feed"  from 
the  Government. 

Later,  he  put  part  of  his  land  into  the  soil 
bank.  His  parents  live  comfortably  on  the 
ranch  with  their  social  security  and  old-age 
assistance  checks.  REA  lines  supplied  elec- 
tricity. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
helped  clear  the  land.  The  county  agent 
showed  him  how  to  terrace  It.  Then  the 
Government  paid  ptu-t  of  the  costs  of  a  pond 
and  stocked  It  with  fish.  He  was  guaranteed 
a  sale  for  his  farm  products  by  a  Federal 
agency  and  was  also  paid  for  not  growing 
the  crops. 

Books  from  the  public  library  were  deliv- 
ered to  his  door.  He  banked  money  which 
a  Government   agency  insured. 

Then  one  day  he  wrote  his  Ck)ngressman : 

"I  vrtsh  to  protest  excessive  Government 
spending  and  high  taxes.  I  believe  in  rugged 
Individualism.  I  am  opposed  to  all  socialis- 
tic trends  and  I  demsmd  a  return  to  the 
principles  of  our  Constitution." 


A  Bad  Voting  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OP  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7, 1965 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  highly  respected  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Press.  It  is  an  excellent  editorial 
and  should  have  the  attention  of  the 
Members: 

A  Bad  Voting  Bell 

The  sole  purpose  of  enacting  new  voting 
rights  legislation  is  to  end  voting  discrimina- 
tion, once  and  for  aU,  wherever  it  exists. 

This  Is  a  purpose  to  which  the  American 
people  should  have  dedicated  themselves  100 
years  ago.  but  did  not.  It  is  a  purpose  which 
now  must  be  "lulfUled  by  a  firm,  clear,  and 
unimpeachable  act  of  Congress. 

The  proposal  now  under  consideration 
would  not  achieve  its  noble  purpose. 

It  would  end  discrimination  In  certain 
States  and  localities  while  permitting  it  to 
continue  in  others. 

It  would  substitute  a  stati^ical  formula  for 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of  due  process 
in  courts  of  law. 

It  would  abolish  literacy  tests  and  other 
voter  qualification  requirements  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  but  leave  them  stand- 
ing elsewhere. 

It  would  allow  an  illiterate  white  man  to 
vote  in  Alabama,  but  let  New  York  State 
deny  the  ballot  to  an  Intelligent  Negro  who 


could  not  prove  he  had  the  equivalent  of  an 
eighth  grade  education. 

It  would  make  the  U.S.  Attorney  General, 
through  hla  agente,  sole  arbiter  over  voting 
practices  In  the  Deep  South  but  pennit  local 
authorities  to  retain  control  in  Northern 
States. 

It  is  bad  legislation. 

What  should  a  Federal  voting  rights  law 
do? 

First  of  aU,  It  shoiild  make  clear  that  the 
privilege  of  the  ballot  box  may  not  be  denied 
to  anyone,  anywhere,  for  reasons  of  racial, 
religious,  or  any  other  type  of  prejudice. 

Second,  it  should  set  up  «ffective  legal 
machinery  for  making  sure  that  registration 
and  election  laws  are  administered  as  fairly 
as  is  humanly  possible. 

It  should  apply  with  evenhanded  Justice 
in  every  locality — South  Side  Chicago,  the 
delta  counties  of  Arkansas,  Texas  as  well  as 
Alabama  and  Mississippi.  It  should  admit 
the  truth — that  discrimination  has  no  home 
locality. 

Such  a  law  could  be  written,  and  in  far 
simpler  terms  than  the  adpiinistrations 
cumbersome  document. 


When  Martyrdom  Becomes  Bigoh'y 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORID.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7. 1965 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
for  the  Members  of  the  Congress  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  very  fine 
editorial  from  the  Tallahassee  Democrat, 
of  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  of  March  29,  1965. 

Condemning  entire  States  and  regions 
for  the  actions  of  a  few  is  bigotry.  This 
is  a  nation  of  laws,  and  the  day  that  we 
abandon  this  concept,  our  Nation  will  be 
at  an  end.  We  may  not  agree  with  the 
law,  but  we  have  to  obey  the  law.  It  is 
past  time  that  many  of  the  problems  of 
mass  demonstrations  we  have  been  con- 
fronted with  in  recent  times  were  moved 
off  of  the  streets  and  into  the  courts, 
where  they  rightfully  belong. 

The  editorial   follows: 

When  Martyrdom  Becomes  Bigotry 
Martin  Luther  King  is  on  firm  philosophi- 
cal ground  when  he  says  any  man  is  free  to 
violate  a  law  or  official  order  ^rtiich  his  own 
conscience  tells  him  is  immoral  or  tmjust — 
if  he  is  fvilly  willing  to  bear  the  punishment 
for  violation. 

The  willingness  to  bear  the  pimiishment  is 
the  essence  of  freedom.  It  is  In  the  classic 
pattern  of  martyrdom.  We  have  too  many 
who  demand  the  academic  freedom  of  Soc- 
rates without  being  willing  to  drink  his 
poison,  who  insist  on  emulating  Joan  of  Arc 
without  risking  her  Immolation  at  the  burn- 
ing stake.  On  this  point,  the  Negro  !e:;der 
rates  hero  stature. 

Where  King  goes  wrong,  though,  is  in  pre- 
suming to  define  "the  conscience  of  Amer- 
ica" and  the  moral  law  of  maiikind  accord- 
ing to  his  own  beliefs,  as  he  did  yesterday  on 
a  national  television  program  when  he  at- 
tempted to  Justify  his  violation  of  a  Federal 
court  order  at  Selma. 

Then,  on  that  false  premise  of  any  mortal's 
right  to  dictate  matters  of  conscience,  he 
proceeded  to  pass  Judgment  oti  the  whole 
State  of  Alabama  because  of  the  derelictions 
of  some  officials  and  the  vicious  criminal 
acts  of  a  few  liidividuals.     He  Called  on  the 


whole  Nation  to  boycott  and  penalize  all 
the  residents  and  noxu-esident  Interests  c; 
the  State  of  Alabama  until  they  are  willing 
to  conform  to  the  conscience  of  King  anci 
his  minority  group. 

This  becomes  assignment  of  guilt  by  asso- 
ciation, punishment  of  the  community  fo.- 
sins  of  the  few  as  siurely  as  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  Lidice  by  vengeant  Nazis. 

It  is  the  difference  between  leadershi;- 
through  personal  conviction,  and  tyrannic;': 
dictation  of  conscience. 

It  passes  beyond  the  boundary  of  freeduir 
to   the    risk    of    martydom,    in    the    field   o; 
bigotry  which  so  many  of  King's  follower 
see  only  in  the  activities  of  those  who  oppo.-i 
him. 

Carrying  freedom  that  far  can  bring  on: 
strife  between  contending  consciences;  theii 
anarchy,  or  the  tyranny  which  inevitablv 
arises  to  keep  order  until  men  can  restore 
their  freedom  to  live  by  rational  laws  of  the.' 
own  making.  This  process  could  result  in 
several  generations  ahead  of  us  hardly  evcr 
hearing  the  term  "civil  rights"  from  the  past. 
or  for  their  future. 


A  Tribute  to  Mr.  Richard  KHnck,  1965 
Teacher  of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF   COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7, 1965 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  th. 
White  House  today,  President  Johnso:i 
paid  further  tribute  to  the  field  of  edu- 
cation by  presenting  the  1965  National 
Teacher  of  the  Year  Award  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ard E.  Klinck,  a  sixth-grade  teacher  of 
Wheat  Ridge,  Colo. 

This  award,  "in  recognition  of  out- 
standing achievement  as  a  teacher,"  is 
sponsored  annually  by  Look  magazir.t- 
in  cooperation  with  the  council  of  chir: 
State  school  oflBcers.  The  purpose  of  tlv: 
national  awards  program  is  to  encour- 
age all  teachers  to  aspire  to  greatne.'^ 
in  their  chosen  profession  and  to  inter- 
est more  young  people  in  pursuing  teach. - 
ing  careers. 

I  am  very  proud  of  Mr.  Klinck's  cita- 
tion, since  he  is  both  a  very  close  friend 
and  a  constituent.  I  feel  very  fortunate 
that  he  taught  my  daughter  in  the  si.xi:: 
grade  at  Reed  Street  Elementarj-  Schorl 
in  Wheat  Ridge. 

My  family  and  I  can  personally  atte.  i 
that  Mr.  Klinck  maintains  the  highe.- 
standards  of  excellence  in  the  teachin 
profession. 

The  April  20  issue  of  Look  carries  ai; 
article  on  the  national  teacher  of  thr 
year  and  on  the  four  other  teachei 
named  to  the  honor  roll.  In  the  Look 
article.  Mr.  Klinck  outlines  some  of  t}.' 
principles  he  follows  in  his  teaching.  I 
would  like  to  include  some  of  these  no- 
table statements  in  the  Record: 

I  am  trying  to  help  develop  thoughtf'  ! 
citizerLs.  people  who  will  know  what  to  cii 
with  their  responsibilities,  so  I  try  cor.- 
st.antly  to  relate  what  we  do  in  class  to  tl;- 
world  around  us. 

In  Look,  Mr.  Klinck  also  reveals  tlv 
reasons  for  his  love  for  the  sixth  gradi . 
which  he  has  continued  to  teach  rathi : 
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tlian  move  into  the  other  grade  levels 
or  administi-ative  positions — 

You  have  children  you  can  begin  to  talk 
to  in  an  adult  manner,  yet  they  are  stlU 
yamg  enough  to  accept  disclpUne;  it  is  the 
.v-e  of  intellectual  transition — Just  at  the 
borderline  of  Independent  thinking.  As  far 
.,.■;  possible,  I  want  to  master  the  sixth-grade 
psyche. 

In  March  of  1965,  Richai'd  KHnck 
vrote  an  article  for  the  Colorado  School 
News  wlilch  Is  an  exposition  of  his  edu- 
cational philosophy,  and  which  I  feel 
expresses  the  high  standards  we  hope 
our  educational  system  will  emulate.  I 
Jieartily  recommend  this  article  for  the 
reading  of  my  colleagues,  their  constitu- 
ents, and  all  people  interested  in  educa- 
tional excellence. 

The  article  follows : 
,Prom    tlie    Colorado    School    News,    March 
19651 
I  Am  a  Teacher 

I  By  Richard  E.  BHlnck,  Colorado  teacher  of 
the  year  for  1965) 

I  am  a  teacher. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  has  ever  had  a  more 
TTOUd  statement  to  make.  I  do  not  whisper 
It.  or  say  it  offhandedly,  for  I  am  proud, 
glad  to  have  been  somehow  chosen  for  what 
is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities 
in  all  of  liimian  endeavor.  I  say  it  sincerely, 
lor  everyone  to  hear.  I  believe  it  fully.  I 
;im  proud  to  t)e  a  teacher. 

As  a  teacher  I  have  a  classroom — a  minia- 
ture world — where  every  day  a  group  of  stu- 
dents comes.  Some  oome  willingly,  openly 
I  urious,  and  anxious  to  know  and  to  learn, 
others  come  for  comformity,  by  necessity, 
\\ith  a  certain  reluctance  to  learn  and  a  deep 
iinawareness  of  the  magic  of  knowledge  that 
.3  all  around  them.  They  come  from  a  va- 
riety of  homes,  from  a  variety  of  pasts,  to 
the  present.  And  I  for  awhile  am  their 
future.  They  have  come  together  and  they 
re  my  class  and  I  am  a  teaclier — their 
teacher. 

I  am  no  mere  gatherer  of  information  that 
1  shall  use  to  make  mimeograph  minds — 
oach  exactly  like  the  others.  To  be  but  this 
lo  not  to  be  a  teacher.  Instead,  I  shall  teach 
'he  thrill  of  absorbing  knowledge,  the  need 
f  possessing  knowledge,  the  pleasiu-e  and 
.' itisfaction  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge. 
When  each  day  is  done  I  will  have  passed 
ii  few  pages  along  Ln  each  of  the  texts,  In 
t  ich  of  the  subjects,  but  if  I  have  done  that, 
:;nd  no  more,  I  have  failed.  My  day — and, 
i.'iore  especially,  tlieirs— was  worthless.  But 
in  that  day — each  minute  of  eacli  hour — I 
.vill  have  taught  how  to  think,  how  to  study, 
how  to  select  fact  from  fiction,  how  to  form 
■pinion,  how  to  laugh  at  one's  self,  how  to 
elect  and  create  a  code  of  conduct,  how  to 
'•bserve  and  collect  and  record  ideas.  Every 
;ainute — every  hoiu- — with  no  time  wasted, 
iOr  we  have  so  much  to  learn. 

And  the  learning  comes  in  sitting  quietly 
.':nd  dreaming  for  a  moment  or  two;  in  lis- 
•ening  to  a  fellow  classmate  and  evaluating 
V-  hat  he  did  or  what  he  liad  to  say;  in  joining 
in  laughter  when  something  is  funny;  in 
listening  for  the  sounds  that  make  up  our 
ivorld:  in  looking  to  the  mountains  and  to 
the  sky  and  wondering,  always  wondering: 
:  nd  in  a  multitude  of  other  things — but 
never  wasting  a  moment  on  the  crude  and 
ihe  vulgar  and  the  worthless. 

It  is  a  big  order,  being  a  teacher.  I  can 
never  escape  it.  E\'ery  moment  of  my  waking 
hours  is  a  part  of  being  a  teacher.  Tlie  way 
out  does  not  exist,  nor  should  it.  There  Is 
no  8-hour  day  In  my  profession.  For  my 
.'ittitudcs,  my  ideals,  my  activities  all  seem 
to  gravitate  tiround  the  fact  that  I  am  a 
eacher.  I  become— or  try  to  become — what 
-'  challenge  others  to  become — aware  of  their 


world,  awake  to  Its  romance  and  adventure 
and  weaknesses.  And  so  I  am  always  alert 
to  an  idea  I  can  use  In  class;  a  bit  of  knowl- 
edge that  may  apply  here  or  there  to  prove 
a  point  or  cause  one  of  my  students  to 
better  see;  an  observation  that  Is  Illuminat- 
ing to  me  and  may  be  so  to  those  I  teach; 
a  situation  that  needs  Improvement;  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  myself.  So  I  am  a  teacher 
aU  of  the  time.  I  reach  out  to  every  chance 
to  learn  and  to  teach,  finding  the  chances 
are  always  all  airound  me. 

I  teach  how  to  think,  more  than  what  to 
think.  But  by  thought,  deed,  and  example 
I  teach  the  what  to  think  as  vividly  as  I  can. 
Therefore,  I  must  be  constantly  self-critical 
or  I  cannot  teach.  I  must  attempt  to  be 
constantly  humble  and  unassuming  as  I  try 
to  find  the  path  to  what  must  be  the  proper 
thought,  the  proper  deed,  the  proper  example. 

I  speak  knowing  some  of  my  words  will 
never  be  heard,  while  others  wiU  take  root 
and  flourish.  It  does  not  bother  me  that 
all  I  say  Is  not  heard — only  that  the  wrong 
part  will  not  be  heard.  I  do  not  know  which 
words  will  make  the  point,  turn  on  the  mind, 
cross  the  bridge  to  a  student's  learning — 
and  so  I  must  choose  every  action  and  every 
word  and  every  deed  properly. 

Not  that  I  do.  I  often  fail.  So  I  must  con- 
stantly look  at  myself  and  criticize  what  I 
find  there — finding  it  insufficient  and  in  need 
of  improvement.  I  will  find  myself  never  to 
be  the  teacher  I  would  like  to  be.  When  I 
have  become  that,  I  shall  have  begun  to  fail. 
I  am  no  better  than  my  students — simply 
more  experienced.  I  am  prone  to  mistake 
and  apt  to  make  error,  and  I  must  always  be 
human. 

Yes,  they  will  forget  the  fact  that  I  teach — 
much  of  It — but  it  makes  no  difference  If  I 
have  taught  them  to  use  the  minds  God  has 
given  to  them.  Then  I  have  been  successful. 
And  because  I  am  teaching  the  mind  I  have 
an  opportunity  that  cannot  be  surpassed.  I 
possess  the  opportunity  to  help  my  America 
by  stressing  the  ideals  and  bases  that  have 
made  this  country  what  it  Is  and  what  we 
wish  it  to  remain.  But  I  must  beware  of 
teaching  such  beliefs  blindly.  I  must  not 
imitate  or  merely  reflect  the  beliefs  of  others. 
I  must  draw  conclusions,  constantly  search 
for  answers,  and  share  these  to  help  each  of 
my  students  arrive  at  a  set  of  well-defined 
and  well-established  ideals. 

As  a  teacher,  every  day  gives  me  the  op- 
portunity of  teaching  the  Importance  of  be- 
ing one's  self — of  being  an  Individual;  of 
teaching  the  necessity  of  having  goals,  a  good 
enough  that  is  good  enough;  of  setting  stand- 
ards for  one's  self  and  constantly  raising 
those  standards  so  that  they  remain  Just  out 
of  reach.  Every  day  gives  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  teach  in  terms  of  concepts,  with  facts 
fastened  to  them  in  meaningful  ways — not 
merely  the  accumulation  of  facts  alone.  I 
must  teach  conceptual  thinking  so  that  when 
the  facts  have  been  forgotten  a  basic  under- 
standing persists.  Then  I  have  taught  and 
the  student  has  learned.  Then — and  only 
then — I  have  been  successful. 

Every  day  gives  me  the  opportunity  of 
teaching  the  love  of  learning — the  desire  to 
absorb  and  go  ahead  for  the  sheer  pleasure 
of  gaining  in  wisdom  and  self-esteem.  I 
must  help  each  of  my  boys  and  girls — no 
matter  what  his  esoteric  IQ— to  have  pride 
in  himself,  to  be  able  to  admire  and  like 
himself.  I  shall  teach  daily  the  pleasure 
of  working  hard. 

I  shall  know  a  curious  blend  of  emotions 
day  by  day:  despair  and  elation,  frustration 
and  contentment,  impatience  and  realiza- 
tion, sadness  and  happiness,  fulfillment  and 
defeat.  I  will  know  the  soaring  spirit  that 
comes  from  hearing  of  one  of  my  students 
who  went  on  to  be  honored  and  acclaimed 
and  I  will  take  a  bit  of  the  credit  for  having 
caused  him  to  succeed.  And  I  will  know 
sorrow  when  I  hear  of  a  youngster  of  mine 


who  has  failed  and  acted  against  our  soci- 
ety— and  I  will  take  a  bit  of  the  blame  few 
not  having  helped  him  to  avoid  that  deed, 
that  defeat. 

The  sorrow  and  frustration,  the  despair 
and  Impatience  and  defeat  will  linger  only 
for  awhile.  They  will  drive  me  on  and  make 
me  desire  another  tomorrow  so  I  may  make 
amends  and  try  again  and  do  better  this 
time — and  perhapw  succeed.  Prom  time  to 
time  will  come  elation  and  contentment,  ful- 
fillment and  happiness,  which  will  be  most 
remembered  and  most  cherished  and  make 
going  on  possible  and  desirable. 

I  see  the  futxire  in  my  classroom  and  I 
have  the  power  to  make  that  future  brighter 
and  richer  in  mind  and  in  heart.  I  am. 
something  special.  I  am  something  beside 
which  I  can  stand  proud. 

I   am   a   teacher. 


Soutli  Africa:  A  Bright  Spot  on  a  Dark 
Continent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILUAMS 

OF   MISSISSIPFI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1965 

Mr.  WHJUAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  has  consist- 
ently proven  itself  to  be  one  of  our 
staunchest  friends. 

South  Africa  has  never  asked  for  nor 
received  foreign  aid. 

South  Africa  is  the  most  politically 
stable  government  on  the  continent. 

South  Africa  is  economically  stable. 

South  Africa's  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  a  great  deal  larger  than  its 
exports  to  the  United  States,  thus  con- 
tributing immensely  to  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

In  an  address  to  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California  at  San  Francisco. 
Calif.,  on  March  5.  1965,  the  South 
African  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
H.  L.  T.  Taswell,  presented  Interesting 
facts  about  his  great  country.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  Mr. 
Taswell 's  remarks  on  that  occasion: 

South   Africa — A   Bright   Spot   on   a  Dark 
Continent 

During  the  last  few  months,  the  American 
flag  has  been  torn  to  pieces  and  defiled  In 
certain  countries  In  Africa  and  Asia.  There 
have  been  violent  demonstrations  against 
American  Embassies  and  abuse  has  been 
hurled  at  the  American  Government. 

I  am  sure  you  will  have  noted  that  none 
of  these  violent  antl-Amerlcan  demonstra- 
tions have  taken  place  In  my  country,  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa.  We  In  South 
Africa  remain  friendly  and  well  disposed  to- 
ward the  United  States  of  America,  and 
anxious  to  strengthen  the  natural  bonds  of 
friendship  we  have  with  you. 

Many  of  those  who  have  t»een  hurling 
abuse  at  America  are  the  very  ones  who  have 
been  so  rigorously  maligning  and  criticizing 
us  in  recent  years. 

DEVELOPMENTS     IN     AFRICAN     COUNTRIES    CA17SB 
CONCERN 

I  have  entitled  my  talk  txxlay,  "Soutli 
Africa — A  Bright  Spot  on  a  Dark  Continent.** 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  things 
which  have  been  happening  in  certain  other 
parts  of  Africa  during  the  past  year  or  two. 
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,  In  many  newly  Independent  African  states, 
the  story  has  been  one  of  the  establishment 
of  one-party  dictatorships,  of  the  suppression 
Of  justice  and  freedom  of  the  press,  of  fall- 
ing standards  of  living,  health  and  educa- 
tion, of  collapsing  economies. 

In  one  country,  the  white  non-Arab 
population  has  dwindled  since  independence 
from  1^  million  to  100,000  as  a  result  of 
shocking  and  ruthless  discrimination. 

Not  so  long  ago,  a  small  African  Island 
state  received  Its  Independence  In  what  was 
termed  a  classical  handover  of  authority. 
Only  a  matter  of  days  later,  its  government 
was  deposed  by  armed  revolution  which  re- 
sulted in  the  slaughter  of  hundreds  of  Arabs 
and  Asians.  A  Communist  regime  took  over. 
A  satellite  tracking  station  o}>erated  by  the 
United  States  was  forced  to  cl.jse  down. 

In  three  Independent  African  countries 
there  were  mutinies  in  the  armies.  Unable 
to  cope  with  the  situation  themselves,  their 
African  governments  had  to  Invite  white 
trooj)6  to  come  in  to  rest<»'e  order. 

Serious  border  clashes  took  place  between 
several  African  countries,  resulting  in  many 
people  being  killed  or  wounded. 

Tribal  warfare  In  a  central  African  coun- 
try resulted  in  the  slaughter  of  an  estimated 
8,000  men.  women,  and  children. 

The  recent  barbarous  atrocities  committed 
by  rebel  forces  In  the  Congo  have  made  the 
civilized  world  shudder  with  horror.  Thou- 
sands of  people  were  shot  or  savagely  beaten 
to  death.  They  Included  many  whose  only 
crime  was  that  they  could  read  and  write 
and  accordingly  fell  into  a  class  termed  the 
Intelligentsia,  which  the  rebels  wished  to 
exterminate.  The  loss  of  life  In  the  Congo 
revolt  is  put  at  40.000. 

REACTION   TO   AMERICAN-BELGIAN    RESCUE 
OPERATION 

You  Will.  I  am  sure,  recall  the  details  of 
the  hiimanitarian  operation  xmdertaken  In 
November  1964  to  rescue  the  American  and 
other  white  hostages  who  were  held  and 
threatened  with  death  by  the  rebels. 

America  and  Belgium  were  roimdly  con- 
demned for  the  operation  by  Communist 
sources,  and  particularly  by  the  Red  Chi- 
nese. 

But  Isn't  it  most  significant  that  so  many 
African  states  took  a  line  that  so  closely 
followed  the  Communist  one? 

For  several  years  we  in  South  Africa  have 
been  warning  against  Communist  penetra- 
tion and  subversion  in  Africa.  Our  warn- 
ings have  fallen  on  ears  not  so  deaf  as 
imwllling  to  hear. 

Every  month  now  brings  fresh  evidence 
that  we  have  been  right. 

In  the  last  5  years  there  has  been  a  most 
marked  expansion  of  Commimist  Influence 
In  Africa.  Russia  is  now  represented  In 
about  21  African  states.  European  Commu- 
nist coimtrles  in  about  the  same  number. 
Red  China  is  represented  In  about  16 
Roughly  one-third  of  Pelping's  total  diplo- 
matic missions  abroad  are  in  Africa.  Com- 
munist China  is  extending  its  influence  with 
financial  aid.  with  arms,  guerrilla  training 
and  direct  subversion.  Chinese  policy  is 
based  on  color.  .It  is  antiwhite. 

In  recent  years  we  have  been  accused  of 
being  out  of  step  with  developments  on  the 
lest  of  the  continent.  But  let  me  ask  this 
question.  With  developments  in  so  many 
parts  of  Africa  taking  the  turn  they  have, 
who  would  want  to  be  In  step  with  them? 

We  are  not  prepared  to  adapt  conditions 
in  our  country  to  suit  the  whims  and  fancies 
of  hostile  politicians  in  Afrfcan  countries 
who  cannot  bring  about  stability  in  their 
own  lands. 

We  in  South  Africa  do.  however,  have  great 
sympathy  for  the  African  peoples  and  under- 
t^tand  their  ambitions.  We  are  ready  and 
willing  to  cooperate  and  develop  sound  and 
friendly  relations  with  all  responsible  Afri- 
tin  countries  which  feel  the  same  way  to- 
ward us. 
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INTERNAL    RACUL    POUCT 

Let  me  turn  now  for  a  few  minutes  to  our 
internal  racial  policy. 

When  looking  at  our  racial  picture  in 
South  Africa,  do  not  try  to  equate  it  with 
the  position  in  the  United  States.  Our 
country  Is  made  up  of  a  numb«r  of  national 
groups,  still  preserving  their  own  customs 
and  traditions,  talking  their  oWn  languages. 
Our  problem  is  more  of  a  multinational  one. 
When  the  first  white  people  settled  in 
South  Africa  over  300  years  ago,  the  country 
was  virtually  unoccupied.  At  about  the 
same  time  that  the  whites  moved  north- 
ward into  the  Interior  black  people — or 
Bantu,  or  Africans — were  moving  southward 
from  central  Africa.  The  two  groups  met 
for  the  first  time  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pish 
River  in  about  1779. 

About  the  turn  of  the  last  century, 
roughly  half  of  an  area,  extending  south- 
ward from  the  Limpopo  River  and  con- 
stituting British  South  Africa,  was  occupied 
by  whites,  and  half  by  blacks. 

What  has  happened  since?  Three  areas 
within  this  general  sphere  were  set  aside  by 
the  British  Government  as  areas  within 
which  the  Interests  of  certain  black  national 
groups,  or  nations,  were  paramoimt.  They 
today  constitute  the  Protectorates  of 
Bechuanaland,  Swaziland,  and  Basutoland. 
In  1910.  the  remaining  territory  In  this 
general  sphere  became  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  In  1913,  those  areas  within  the 
imlon  In  which  the  Interests  of  the  various 
black  peoples  were  paramount,  were  set  aside 
for  them  by  the  union  Government.  They 
have  consistently  been  preserved  ever  since 
as  the  homelands  of  the  various  black  na- 
tional groups  or  nations. 

So  the  position  remains  that  that  part  of 
the  whole  sphere  which  was  occupied  by 
black  naUonal  groups  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. Is  still  occupied  by  them  today. 

Apart  from  the  white  and  the  black  people 
who  originally  settled  In  South  Africa,  we 
have  two  other  main  groups.  One  Is  the 
colored  community,  comprising  people  of 
Malay  descent  and  others  of  mixed  blood. 
They  live  principally  In  the  cape.  The  other 
group  is  our  Indian  community,  centered 
principally  In  Natal. 
What  Is  our  basic  policy? 
We  believe  that  there  should  be  no  domina- 
tion of  any  one  race  by  another.  To  achieve 
this,  our  policy  is  aimed  at  the  creation  of 
separate  states  for  the  national  groups  which 
originally  settled  In  South  Africa,  and  the 
development  of  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  governmental  separation  for  the  groups 
which  have  grown  up  In  our  midst. 

In  this  way,  each  group  can  have  a  future 
of  its  own.  In  this  way,  the  various  groups 
can  live  on  an  equal  footing,  tn  this  way, 
we  can  form  a  consultative  body  in  which 
the  leaders  of  all  races  can  meet  on  a  basis 
of  equality  to  consider  matters  of  common 
Interest  and  ways  of  removing  friction.  In 
this  way,  we  can  create  a  multinational  com- 
monwealth or  common  market,  with  politi- 
cal Independence  and  economic  interdepend 
ence. 


POSITIVE  PROr.RESS 

Positive  progress  has  been  mad*  in  this  di- 
rection. The  Transkei.  centures-old  home  of 
the  Xhosa  people,  already  has  Its  own  all- 
Bantu  African  Legislative  Assembly.  It  is 
composed  partly  of  traditional  leaders,  partly 
of  members  elected  on  a  one-man,  one-vote 
basis  by  all  Xhosa  citizens.  In  area,  the 
Transkei  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  Neth- 
erlands or  Switzerland,  but  larger  than  Bel- 
gium, Israel,  or  the  Protectorates  of  Ba.suto- 
land  or  Swaziland. 

Executive  power  is  vested  in  an  all-Bantu 
African  Cabinet,  consisting  of  a  Chief  Min- 
ister and  five  other  Ministers. 

The  Transkei  serves  as  a  model,  toward 
which  the  other  Bantu  national  groups  are 
progressing,  in  keeping  with  their  own  tra- 
ditions. 


The  South  African  cape  colored  people. 

have  a  national  cotmcll,  currently  consist- 
ing of  appointed  and  elected  members.  The 
basis  of  the  council  is  to  be  expanded  and  its 
powers  Increased. 

For  the  Indian  population  group,  a  Na- 
tional Indian  Council  has  been  formed. 

With  all  these  bodies,  the  government  of 
the  Republic  maintains  the  closest  contact. 

Race  relations  are  improving,  harmony  is 
Increasing  in  South  Africa.  Internally,  our 
coimtry  is  one  of  the  most  peaceful  in  the 
world. 

SOtTTH  AFRICA  HAS  HIGHEST  STANDARDS 

Nowhere  in  the  other  Independent  coun- 
tries of  Africa  do  people,  regardless  of  their 
race  or  color,  have  as  high  a  general  stand- 
ard of  living,  education,  or  health  as  they  do 
in  South  Africa.  What  Is  more,  the  gap  i.s 
widening,  we  are  racing  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  independent  Africa. 

There  are  already  over  2,000  Bantu  African 
university  graduates.  In  16  years.  South 
Africa  produced  more  Bantu  African  grad- 
uates at  local  universities  than  nine  African 
states,  with  a  combined  population  of  70 
million,  have  succeeded  In  domg  during  the 
past  50  years.  Three  Bantu  university  col- 
leges In  our  country  are  now  swelling  the 
number  of  our  imiversity  graduates. 

Already  there  are  29.500  Bantu  African 
teachers.  Each  year  an  additional  2,000  grad- 
uate from  47  teachers  training  colleges. 

There  are  Bantu  African  doctors  lawyer^ 
professors,  nurses,  etc.  Over  12,000  Bantu 
Africans  own  their  own  businesses.  One  of 
the  largest  gasoline  service  stations  in  the 
Republic  Is  owned  by  a  Bantu  African  Some 
businessmen  bank  as  much  as  $2,800  a  day 
Three  are  reputed  to  be  millionaires  The 
purchasing  power  of  Bantu  Africans  today  is 
roughly  $1.4  bUllon  per  year.  A  solid  middle 
class  is  developing. 

A  similar  story  of  success  may  be  told  in 
connection  with  the  colored  and  Indian 
communities. 

Striking  proof  of  how  favorable  condition  =; 
are  in  South  Africa  Is  given  by  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  Africans  are  constantly  stream- 
ing Ulegally  across  our  borders  In  order  to 
seek  the  superior  benefits  which  South  Africa 
can  offer.  Over  1  million  foreign  African^ 
are  in  our  country— that  is  10  percent  of  the 
Bantu  population. 

A  further  indication  of  South  Africa's  ad- 
vance Is  that,  with  only  6  percent  of  Africa ;. 
population,  we  generate  20  percent  of  the 
continent's   total   geographic  Income 

Our  country  produces  six  times  as  much 
steel  as  the  rest  of  the  continent  combined 
twice  as  much  electricity,  and  four  times  as 
much    coal.     Our    railways    carry    as    much 
freight  as  the  rest  of  the  continent  combined 
We  have   almost  as  many   telephones,   cars 
buses,  tractors,  trucks,  as  the  rest  of  Africa 
The  nonwhlte  people  In  South  Africa.  Inci- 
dentally, own  more  motor  cars  per  capita 
than  do  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union 
We  take  nearly  18  percent  of  the  continent? 
total  imports,  and  supply  about  20  percen; 
of  its  exports. 

Our  economy  is  booming,  we  are  marching 
vigorously  ahead  on  a  path  of  dynamic- 
progress. 

SOUTH    AFRICA— WHAT    DOES    IT    MEAN    TO    THI 
UNITED    STATES? 

Wliat  does  South  Africa  mean  to  cm 
friends  in  the  United  States? 

The  United  States  Is  encountering  a  seri- 
ous balance-of-payments  problem.  This  1? 
imposing  a  severe  strain  on  the  dollar  and 
on  American  gold  stocks. 

Instead  of  drawing  money  away  from  the 
United  States,  South  Africa  is  actually  con- 
tributing to  the  strength  of  the  dollar  and 
helping  the  United  States  In  Its  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

It  Is  doing  this,  firstly,  by  importing  far 
more  from  the  United  States  than  It  sells 
to  the  United  States.  Our  imports  from  yoti 
in   1964  reached  a  record  figure,  estimate*! 
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at  $385  million.     Considerably   more    than 
you    imp>orted    from   vis. 

Incidentally,  about  33  percent  of  all 
US.  exports  to  the  African  continent  go  to 
South  Africa. 

We  are  aiding  your  balance-of-payments 
position  In  a  further  way.  for  South  Africa 
is  a  lucrative  field  for  American  Investment. 
Your  investments  in  our  country,  which 
have  been  built  up  over  a  period  of  many 
years,  now  total  about  $450  million.  On 
these  Investments,  your  annual  dividends, 
interest  and  transferred  profits  give  you  a 
return  of  13  percent.  When  you  include 
your  reinvested  profits,  your  total  return  is 
17  percent. 

Is  there  any  country  in  the  world  where 
you  get  a  better  return? 

American  firms  investing  in  South  Africa 
include  many  of  the  largest  and  most  highly 
respected  firms  In  American  business  and 
financial  circles.  They  invest,  not  because 
they  like  us  or  dislike  us.  They  Invest  on 
sound  business  principles. 

Some  of  your  Industrialists  are  increasing 
their  investments  in  our  country — not  with 
dollars,  but  by  raising  funds  out  of  invest- 
.ment  capital  generated  in  South  Africa. 

Total  American  and  foreign  Investment  In 
our  country  is  equal  to  that  In  the  rest  of  the 
continent  of  Africa  put  together. 

South  Africa  has  never  asked  for.  nor  re- 
ceived, foreign  aid.  Yotir  proposed  expendi- 
ture on  foreign  aid  In  Africa  this  year  is 
about  $145  million.  Not  one  penny  of  this 
finds  its  way  into  my  country.  We  do  not 
increase  your  balance-of-payments  problem, 
we  lighten  It  by  standing  on  our  own  feet. 

We  are  one  of  the  very  few  countries  in 
the  world  which  have  paid  all  their  war 
debts. 

My  country  is  the  world's  largest  producer 
of  gold.  Our  annual  production  has  reached 
the  record  figure  of  29.1  million  fine  ounces, 
valued  at  just  over  $1  billion.  This  gold  flows 
into  the  free  world.  It  enables  Western 
countries  to  bolster  their  currencies.  It  con- 
tributes to  stability,  and  promotes  interna- 
tional trade. 

One  final  point — I  mentioned  earlier  that 
an  American  satellite  tracking  station  was 
forced  to  close  down  in  an  African  country 
now  cooperating  with  Red  China.  In  South 
.A.frica,  an  American  satellite  tracking  sta- 
tion and  an  American  missile  tracking  sta- 
tion are  doing  valuable  work  for  you  with 
the  fullest  cooperation  and  help  of  the  South 
African  Government. 

In  the  First  World  War  and  in  the  Second 
World  War,  men  of  our  armed  forces  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men  of  the  Ameri- 
can Armed  Forces.  Since  then.  South  Africa 
has  again  on  two  occasions  responded  to  the 
call  and  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world — once  was  during 
the  Berlin  airlift,  the  other  was  in  the  Korean 
war. 

In  many  other  parts  of  Independent  Africa, 
chaos  is  gaining  ground  and  a  power  vacuum 
is  forming.  In  South  Africa,  there  Is  pros- 
perity, stability,  and  hope  for  all  peoples  of 
all  races.  What  Is  more,  South  Africa  stands 
as  a  guardian  of  the  strategic  tip  of  southern 
Africa. 


Congressman  Zablocld  Discusses  General 
de  Ganlle's  Earopean  Policies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31. 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  state- 
ment broadcast  yesterday  over  station 


WAUK  in  Milwaukee,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  Representative  Clement 
J.  ZABtocKi,  gave  a  thoughtfiil  and  Infor- 
mative appraisal  of  General  de  Oaulle's 
policies  toward  Germany  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

Congressman  Zablocki's  talk  also  in- 
cludes a  concise  description  of  the  Euro- 


France  and  Russia  appear  to  be  alining 
tbelr  policies  on  the  futtire  of  Germany. 

Both  want  to  exclude  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  from  discussions  on  Ger- 
man unity,  the  frontiers  of  the  German  state 
and  the  level  of  armaments  which  It  will  be 
allowed  to  maintain. 

They  want  to  substitute  as  negotiators  the 
neighbors  of  East   and  West  Germany — in- 


pean    policy    proposed    for    the    United     eluding  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia 


States  by  Dr.  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  direc- 
tor of  Columbia  University's  Research 
Institute  on  Communist  Affairs. 

I  believe  that  Representative  Zab- 
locki's remarks  will  be  of  wide  interest  in 
the  House: 

De  Gaulle,  Prance,  and  the  Western 
Alliance 
(Broadcast  by  Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki,  of 
Wisconsin,  on  WAUK's  "Report  from  Wash- 
ington," April  4,  1965) 

One  of  the  most  significant  trends  of  the 
early  1960's  has  been  the  growing  breach 
between  Prance  and  the  United  States — two 
traditional  allies.  Today,  I  would  like  to 
explore  briefly  some  of  the  causes,  effects,  and 
implications  of  this  growing  foreign  policy 
problem. 

France  today  Is  led  by  one  of  the  great  men 
of  Its  history — ^President  Charles  de  Gaulle. 
He  is  a  strong  leader  who  has  brought  Prance 
into  the  ranks  of  the  world's  prosperous  na- 
tions, while  liquidating  its  colonial  empire. 

For  many  years  this  otherwise  brilliant 
man  has  had  an  unreasonable  prejudice 
against  those  he  terms  "Anglo-Saxons,"  that 
is,  the  British  and  the  Americans. 

Part  of  this  attitude  may  result  from  still- 
smoldering  resentment  at  his  treatment  by 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  President 
Roosevelt  during  World  War  II.  Those  two 
leaders  often  acted  In  ways  that  enraged 
De  Gaulle. 

There  is  more  to  the  rift  in  the  Western 
Alliance,  however,  than  De  Gaulle's  personal 
pique.  He  views  France  as  a  great  nation 
with  a  glorious  past  and  an  even  more  prom- 
ising future. 

He  believes  that  France  can  best  work  out 
Its  destiny  as  the  leader  of  a  Europe  which 
Is  free  of  the  influence  of  England  and  the 
United  States. 

The  Europe  which  De  Gaulle  envisions 
goes  far  beyond  the  six  nations  of  the  Com- 
mon Market — ^France,  West  Germany,  Italy, 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg. 

His  vision  encompasses  also  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  at  least  that  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  west  of  the  Ural  Mountains  in  west- 
central  Asia.  To  this  end  Prance  has  been 
developing  friendships  with  East  E^iropean 
states.  Including  Poland. 

Through  this  policy  he  hopes  to  help 
Germany  to  achieve  reunification  within  a 
European  framework. 

Although  Prance  and  Germany  have  been 
age-old  enemies,  De  Gaulle  has  attempted  to 
bind  the  two  nations  closely  together.  He 
apparently  believes  that  a  reulnted  Germany, 
led  by  France  and  dependent  upon  France 
for  nuclear  protection,  would  no  longer  be  a 
threat  to  Europe,  but  rather  the  oppoi^unity 
for  Europe  to  emerge  as  a  third  great  power. 

At  the  same  time,  De  Gaulle  opposes  any 
organized  unity  in  Europe.  He  seeks  to 
keep  ties  between  Western  European  nations 
loose  in  order  to  allow  the  eventual  admis- 
sion of  the  eastern  bloc  countries  into  his 
federated  states  of  Europe. 

To  achieve  both  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many and  free  intercourse  with  Eastern 
Europe,  De  Gaulle  knows  he  must  have  the 
agreement  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  that  reason  he  has  made  efforts  to^ 
enlist  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  collaborator^ 
The  Russians,  eager  to  exploit  any  trend 
which  weaken  NATO,  the  Western  Alliance 
and  the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
Europe,  have  been  receptive  to  these  moves. 


The  United  States,  of  course,  vigorously 
opposes  such  a  move.  It  is  still  the  Ameri- 
can presence  in  Europe  which  is  the  princi- 
pal deterrent  to  a  Soviet  attack  on  Berlin 
and  Germany.  Our  nuclear-armed  planes 
and  missiles  still  form  a  protective  umbrella 
over  all  Europe — Including  France. 

The  present  German  Government — and 
the  opposition  German  Socialist  Party — 
recognize  the  necessity  for  continued  Ameri- 
can influence  In  Eviropean  affairs.  Germany, 
therefore,  has  not  been  enthusiastic  about 
De  Gaulle's  so-called  grand  design  for  Europe. 

While  the  United  States  has  opposed  Ini- 
tiatives by  President  de  Gaulle,  our  own 
policies  in  Europe  largely  have  been  frus- 
trated— often  largeli  because  of  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  French  leaker  to  any  concepts  that 
originate  in  Washington. 

President  Kennedy's  European  policy  large- 
ly was  centered  around  the  ooncept  of  en- 
couraging increased  economic  and  political 
unity  among  the  states  of  Europe,  Including 
Great  Britain.  This  Integrated  EXirope  would 
then  deal  closely  with  the  United  States  In  a 
political  and  economic  alliance. 

This  strategy,  for  all  its  merits,  was 
wrecked  by  De  Gaulle's  refusal  to  allow  Great 
Britain  to  join  the  Europecui  Common  Mar- 
ket. 

Also  thwarted  have  been  XJS.  efforts  to 
fortify  NATO  by  creating  a  nuclear-armed 
fleet  of  ships  to  operate  in  Etiropean  waters 
with  crews  of  mixed  natiCKialltiee.  Once 
again,  France  refused  to  cooperate.  Our 
other  Etiropean  allies — with  the  exception 
of  Germany — also  were  generally  reluctant 
and  so  the  plan  has  been  shelved. 

That  is  the  situation  today.  We  are  at- 
tempting to  stop  initiatives  by  France,  and 
France  is  attempting  to  short  circuit  our 
policies  in  Evirope.  The  result  has  been  vir- 
tual stalemate  and  the  deterioration  of  the 
Western  Alliance. 

Many  feel  that  there  Is  a  great  danger  that 
America  may  cease  to  be  relevant  or  Impor- 
tant to  the  future  of  Europe,  and  that  Eu- 
rope Itself  may  become  Increasingly  domi- 
nated by  narrow  natlonallsmar*^ 

Among  them  Is  Dr.  Zbigniew  Brzenzlnski, 
the  noted  PolLsh-Amerlcan  expert  on  com- 
munism. Dr.  Brzezinski,  who  is  director  •t 
Columbia  University's  Research  Institute  oh 
Communist  Affairs,  recently  testified  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  SubccHnmittee  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  during  hearlnga  on 
the  Slno-Soviet  split. 

In  his  testimony.  Dr.  Brzezinski  presented 
a  program  for  American  Initiatives  in  Eu- 
rope which  he  proposed  as  a  Johnson  plan. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  entirely  with  all 
aspects  of  this  proposal,  I  think  it  deserves 
careful  study  at  the  highest  levels  of  policy- 
making In  our  Government.  Dr.  Brzezinski 
believes  that  American  policy  In  Europe 
should  have  five  main  objectives : 

First,  to  convince  the  East  Europeans — 
particularly  the  Poles  and  the  Czechs — that 
East  Germany  limits  their  freedom  without 
enhancing  their  security.  This  would  re- 
quire greater  contacts  with  Eastern  Europe 
by  the  United  States  while  isolating  East 
Germany. 

-Second,  to  promote  Polish-German  recon- 
ciliation. This  would  require  an  American 
declaration  that  the  present  Oder-Nelsse 
frontier  would  be  formally  and  finally  recog- 
nized at  the  very  moment  that  Germany  Is 
reunified. 

Third.  Dr.  Brzezinski  proposes  that  U.S. 
policy  should  aim  to  minimize  Russian  fear 
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of  Germany  by  encouraging  West  Germany 
'  to  a&sure  the  Riissians  that  iinder  no  cir- 
cumstances will  it  develop  a  nuclear  capa- 
bility. 

Fourth,  it  should  relate  the  expansion  of 
trade  with  Eastern  Europe  to  more  extensive 
cultural  and  social  contacts  with  the  people 
of  that  area.  In  this  way,  Dr.  Brzezinskl 
believes,  the  position  of  the  Communist  gov- 
ernments can  be  undercut. 

Fifth,  he  laelieves  that  the  United  States 
should  promote  multilateral  ties  with  West 
Europe  and  in  East  Eurof)e.  As  Soviet  control 
wanes  and  Eastern  European  nationalism  re- 
asserts Itself,  it  should  be  the  goal  of  Ameri- 
can policy  to  promote  political  and  economic 
integration — both  in  East  and  West  Europe. 

To  achieve  these  goals.  Dr.  Brzezinslti  pro- 
poses a  general  all-European  economic  de- 
velopment plan  which  would  cut  across 
present  East-West  partitions,  in  which  the 
United  States  would  take  the  initiative  and 
participate. 

Th«  Colimibla  University  professor  be- 
lieves that  by  seizing  the  initiative  for  re- 
uniting Europe,  the  United  States  would 
thwart  the  ambitions  of  President  de  Gaulle 
and  reestablish  o\ir  Influence  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

Thla  Is  one  proposed  solution  to  the  pres- 
ent Impasse  In  Europe — caused  largely  by 
President  de  Gaulle.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
other  approaches.  The  President  and  the 
State  Department  presently  are  giving  the 
situation  careful  study. 

I  am  confident  that  their  policy  decisions 
will  be  aimed  at  retaining  for  the  United 
States  its  historic  role  in  fostering  a  new 
Europe  from  the  ashes  of  nations  ruined  by 
World  War  II. 


April  7, 
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The  Voting  Rights  Bill  Is  ConsHtutional 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7. 1965 
Mr.  MITLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  the  dlstingriished 
publisher  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 
Mr.  Ralph  McGill.  It  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  April  4 
1965: 

Surveys  of  opinion  from  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's best-known  lawyers  and  professors  of 
law  heavily  support  the  belief  that  the  pro- 
posed voter  legislation  now  before  the  Con- 
gress is  constitutional.  Some  southern  polit- 
ical figures  are  contending  It  is  not.  Most  of 
these  are  doing  so  merely  to  keep  potential 
opposition  off  balance  and  to  silence  segre- 
gationist extremists. 

There  Is  no  argument  that  many  of  the 
Southern  States  have  been  abridging  the 
rights  of  voters  because  of  race  for  85  years 
and  more.  Until  recently,  these  restrictions 
were  statewide  In  a  few  States  ulth  some 
small  relaxation  in  cities.     In  others,  denial 


was  confljied  to  the  more  rural  counties,  in 
some  States  abridgments  continue  to  the 
present  in  the  more  rural  counties. 

Southern  tests  vary  widely.  All  must  be 
measiired  against  the  15th  amendment  which 
states: 

"The  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

Opponents  argue  that  article  I.  sections  2 
and  4,  of  the  Constitution  malses  unconstitu- 
tional the  legislation  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. These  sections  give  the  State  legisla- 
tures the  right  to  set  qualifications  for  can- 
didates  and  to  establish  "the  times,  places, 
and  manner  of  holding  elections."  (Even 
the  laymen  will  hardly  insist  this  wording 
permits  the  practice  of  establishing  voter 
qualifications  that  abridge  the  rights  of  the 
voter.) 

The  15th  amendment  is  quite  clear.  The 
congressional  approach  is  merely  a  means  of 
enforcing  the  main  article  of  amendment  15 
by  the  "appropriate  legislation"  specified  in 
the  concluding  sentence  of  the  amendment. 
The  manner  of  holding  elections  Ls  not  in 
any  way  touched  by  the  pending  legislation. 
Decision  by  Southern  States  to  disfran- 
chise the  Negro  directly  and  the  poor  white 
indirectly  came  with  a  rush  after  the  Tilden- 
Hayes  election  In  1876.  (Mississippi,  to  be 
sure,  had  made  earlier  beginnings.)  The 
Hayes  forces  made  a  deal  for  southern  sup- 
port to  assure  Hayes"  election.  The  price  was 
an  end  to  reconstruction  and  a  removal  of 
troops.  The  14th  and  15th  amendments 
quietly  and  conveniently  were  forgotten.  In 
1895  the  "separate  but  equal"  oourt  decision, 
broxight  In  a  case  of  rail  travel,  quickly  was 
applied  to  all  aspects  of  life. 

Since  that  period  of  the  pre^•ious  century 
most  southerners  have  grown  up  without 
questioning  that  the  discriminations  and 
disfranchisement  were  legal  and  proper  and 
were  the  undoubted,  settled  "way  of  life." 

Southern  "tests"  vary  according  to  State 
history,  the  presence  of  large  cities — or  lack 
of  them — the  amount  of  indtistrialization, 
population  percentages,  and  so  on. 

In  Alabama,  for  example,  a  new  State  bill 
was  Introduced  this  year  by  State  Senator 
Hawkins,  of  Gadsden.  "We  know,"  he  said. 
in  putting  his  bill  before  the  legislature, 
"that  voting  registration  has  been  very  re- 
strictive in  Alabama.  It  has  l>een  designed 
to  keep  people  from  voting." 
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Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  Selected  as  All  America 
City — Community  Projects  Result 
From  Civic  Leadership 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VTOGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  8. 1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
city  of  Bluefield.  W.  Va.,  has  been  hon- 
ored with  a  merited  citation  as  an  All 
America  City.  The  community  has  un- 
der planning  and  construction  projects 
totaling  more  than  $20  million. 

The  citizens  of  this  progressive  Mercer 
County  city  are  "licking  their  problems 
instead  of  their  wounds."  The  resource- 
fulness and  cooperation  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  area  are  helping  them- 
svlves  through  local  contributory  funds 
and  the  aid  of  moneys  of  government  in- 
vested in  building  a  better  Bluefleld. 

Recently  I  addressed  the  annual  din- 
v.ov  meeting  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  I  sensed  then,  as  on  pre- 
vious visits  there,  that  youthful  initia- 
tive was  being  directed  by  young 
businessmen  in  coordination  with 
experienced  industry  leadership.  And 
t  ins  remarkable  record  of  eflfoil  has  been 
:  (  cognized  on  a  national  level. 

Mr.  President,  in  today's  Charleston, 
\V.  Va..  Gazette  a  news  article  provides 
the  essential  facts  in  announcing  the 
award.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tills  informative  story  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
V,  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Bi.uEFiELD  Wins  Honor  as  All  America  City 

BLUEFIELD. — Community  projects  that  In- 
•. oued  thousands  of  persons  and  cost  more 
t;  an  $20  million  resulted  Wednesday  in  Blue- 
fii-ld's  selection  as  an  All  America  City. 

The  programs  have  been  underway  almost 
5  years.  During  that  period,  unemployment 
h:,s  declined  from  20.6  to  8.1  percent  and 
b.iiik  deposits  have  risen  from  $49.6  million 
to  ?68.6  million. 

The  National  Municipal  League  and  Look 
:;■.  igazine,  cosponsors  of  the  All  America  City 
Award,  said  citizens  of  Bluefield  "were  hon- 
:od  for  pressing  toward  their  own  solution 
'■>  the  economic  sag  in  depressed  Appa- 
.    'Ilia." 

The  annovincement  touched  lightly  on  ra- 
c:,.l  relations  which  have  caused  demonstra- 
tions in  the  Mercer  County  city.  "The  last 
ir.ices  of  discrimination  in  town  began  to 
f  cie  when  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Y.MCA-YWCA  voted  unanimously  to  desegre- 
g.vte  the  new  $750,000  building,"  the  an- 
roimcement  said. 

Earlier,  the  Tazewell-Mercer  County  Coun- 
cil on  Htmtian  Relations  said  that  race  rela- 
tions in  Bluefleld  are  so  poor  as  to  make  an 
A:!-.^merica  Award  inappropriate. 


Appendix 

But  on  the  standard  of  a  city's  helping  it- 
self, there  was  no  argument  on  Bluefleld's 
qualification. 

Among  other  accomplishments  of  the  city 
and  its  19,000  residents  are: 

Development  of  Skyland.  Inc..  a  tourist  and 
recreation  area  atop  East  River  Mountain,  at 
a  cost  that  will  eventually  reach  $2.5  million. 

Formation  of  Bluefleld  Development  Corp. 
with  a  capital  of  $750,000.  The  corporation 
was  primarily  responsible  for  obtaining  a 
textile  plant  for  the  city  that  employs  240 
workers  and  is  valued  in  excess  of  $1  million. 

Implementation  of  a  fvindraising  drive  for 
Bluefield  State  College  that  raised  $500,000. 

Passage  of  bond  issues  that  enabled  the 
city  to  accomplish  $10,514,000  worth  of  Im- 
provements, including  urban  renewal,  expan- 
sion of  a  city  park,  a  public  housing  program, 
and  construction  of  an  armory  and  county 
health  center. 

Fred  Langenheim,  manager  of  the  Bluefleld 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  estimated  that  in 
addition  there  have  been  about  $7  million  in 
industrial  and  business  developments  dur- 
ing the  period. 

"While  we  are  delighted  with  the  recogni- 
tion given  our  community,"  Langenheim 
said,  "we  realize  that  we  are  at  the  beginning 
of  programs  that  will  be  going  on  for  a  long 
time.  Being  named  an  All  America  City 
doesn't  mean  our  problems  are  solved." 

Langenheim  said  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  the  chamber  or  any  other  single 
instit\ition  or  Individual  was  responsible  for 
Bluefleld's  success. 

"This  accomplishment  was  the  result  of  a 
strong  city  manager  form  of  government,  ex- 
cellent support  from  the  news  media  and  was 
directed  by  a  group  of  courageous,  energetic 
and  enthusiastic  citizens." 

Langenheim  said  City  Manager  Randolph 
Whittle.  Mayor  Henry  P.  Warden,  and  Al 
Modena,  Melvin  Grubb,  Robert  Connor,  and 
Edward  Steele,  members  of  the  chamber's 
municipal  affairs  committee,  warranted  spe- 
cial praise. 

Langenheim  said  that  if  duplications  of 
persons  who  worked  on  more  than  one  proj- 
ect were  not  counted,  more  than  12,000  men 
and  women  had  been  directly  involved. 

In  addition  to  Bluefleld,  All  America  City 
Awards  were  made  to  Hopkinsville,  Ky., 
Winston  Salem,  N.C.,  Columbia.  S.C,  Niles, 
111.,  South  Portland,  Maine,  White  Bear  Lake. 
Minn.,  Keene,  N.H.,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  Port  Worth. 
Tex.,  and  Green  Bay.  Wis. 

Winning  cities  were  picked  from  a  fleld  of 
nearly  100  by  a  jury  which  included  Dr. 
George  H.  Gallup,  director  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  and  chairman  of 
the  council  of  the  National  Municipal 
League. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Gallup,  selectors  were 
William  E.  Dauer,  president  of  the  American 
Chambers  of  Commerce  Executives;  Miss  Lois 
V.  Edinger,  president  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association;  Mrs.  Dorothy  W.  Ford, 
president  of  the  Federation  of  Biosiness  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs;  and  George  W. 
Jones,  secretary  of  the  San  Francisco  Labor 
Council,  AFLf-CIO. 

Others:  Mark  Matthews,  former  president 
of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States;  Wlllard  V.  Merrihue.  chair- 
man of  Effective  Citizens  Organization;  Ver- 
non C.  Myers,  publisher  of  Look;  Mrs.  Robert 
H.  Rawson.  assistant  to  the  president.  Greater 
Cleveland  Foundation;  Allen  H.  Seed.  Jr., 
vice  president.  Keep  America  Beautiful;  Mrs. 


Robert  S.  Stuart,  president  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  States,  and  Dr. 
Donald  H.  Webster,  director  at  the  bureau  of 
governmental  research  and  services,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington. 


Baltimore's  Most  Exclasiye  Key  Club 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF  MABTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8. 19€5 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bal- 
timore Sunday  Sun  recently  brought  to 
light  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
district  office  operation  of  my  very  able 
colleague  Carlton  R.  Sickles,  Mary- 
land's Representative  at  Large. 

I  think  all  of  us  would  be  interested 
in  knowing  how  to  keep  a  busy,  active 
district  ofiBce  in  operation  5  days  a  week 
with  an  exclusively  volunteer  staff,  so  I 
commend  the  flowing  article  which  ap- 
peared in  thebunday  magazine  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun.  March  7.  1965,  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues : 

Baltimore's  Most  Exclusive  Key  Club 

(Note. — It's  the  "Sickles  Score."  Its  20 
women  members  staff  the  Congressman's  of- 
flce  in  Baltimore — free.) 

(By  Cherrill  Anson) 

The  most  exclusive  key  club  in  town  is 
the  Baltimore  office  of  Representative  at 
Large  Carlton  R.  Sickles. 

The  keys  belong  to  the  "Sickles  Score." 
a  group  of  20  attractive  women  who  have 
made  the  Maryland  Democratic  Congress- 
man the  envy  of  Washington's  Capitol  Hill 
by  running  his  office  cheerfully,  efficiently, 
and  without  pay. 

"Their  work  is  excellent."  he  says  hap- 
pily, "and  their  esprit  de  corps  is  tremen- 
dous." 

They  are  also  the  reason  that  an  office 
can  be  run  without  as  much  as  a  budget 
allocation  for  paper  cups.  (Score  members 
buy  them  out  of  their  own  pockets.) 

Although  as  the  State's  only  Congress- 
man at  Large  Sickles  has  a  constituency  of 
3.200,000,  he  receives  no"  more  for  office  ex- 
penses than  any  other  Member  of  the  House 
with  more  than  500,000  constituents. 

Last  spring  the  43-year-old  former  at- 
torney from  Prince  Georges  County  actu- 
ally considered  closing  the  Baltimore  office 
so  that  funds  could  be  diverted  to  hire 
additional  help  for  his  beleaguered  Wash- 
ing;ton  staff. 

But  Mrs.  Robert  Smelkinson,  a  longtime 
friend  who  became  a  $2,8(X>-a-year  Balti- 
more field  representative  for  the  Congress- 
man in  May,  was  opposed  to  having  a  dark 
office. 

She  conceived  the  idea  of  a  volunte^* 
office  staff  and  called  on  a  friend.  Mrs. 
Eugene  Schrelber.  to  act  as  volunteer  co- 
ordlnatco'  and  shaper  of  the  project. 

Together  the  two  recruited  the  Score, 
moet  of  whom  are  suburban  housewives  and 
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'  mothers  In  their  early  thirties.  Twice  a 
month  each  fastens  a  tiny  gold  Sickles  pin 
to  her  collar,  travels  to  St.  Paul  and  Payette 
Streets,  and  unloclu  room  717  of  the  Calvert 
Building  with  a  key  attached  to  a  Sickles 
key  chain. 

The  efforts  of  Score  keep  the  office,  where 
the  Congressman  works  at  least  one  day  a 
week,  open  Monday  through  Friday  from 
10:30  a.m..  to  3:30  pm..  or  later.  Some 
members  even  take  work  home. 

Alice  Schrelber,  a  tall,  ebullient  girl  with 
Carol  Channlng  eyes,  three  children,  and 
experience  as  a  Federal  economist,  had 
never  managed  an  office  before.  But  she 
didn't  see  why  it  should  differ  much  from 
rimnlng  a  home.  Both,  she  reasoned,  would 
alternate  between  crash  programs  and  pe- 
riods of  routine  operation. 

You  know,  most  of  the  time  you  may 
be  able  to  run  a  house  with  the  help  of  one 
person.  But  you  may  need  three  for  a  big 
dinner  party,  without  being  In  a  position 
to  keep  three  on  full  time. 

In  the  office  the  problem  is  solved  by 
having  a  second  group  of  50  volunteers 
called  corps  whose  womanpower  can  be 
called  on  for  such  special  projects  as  the 
sending  out  last  year  of  500  enlarged  texts 
of  the  Kennedy  Inaugiiral  address,  with 
accompanying    letters. 

Some  of  the  corps  are  unable  to  leave 
their  homes  regularly,  but  others  are  on 
the  waiting  list  for  the  smaller  group.  Score 
members  relinquish  their  duties  unwillingly; 
Mrs.  David  Yumkas,  who  was  In  the  original 
group  when  the  project  started  late  in  Au- 
gust 1964,  has  since  moved  to  Richmond  but 
commutes  to  Baltimore  twice  a  month  rather 
than  be  dropped. 

Such  enthusiasm  delights  the  Congress- 
man and  mystifies  his  colleagues  on  the 
Hill,  where  observers  say  they  know  of  no 
identical  congressional  office  setup. 

Although  most  were  politically  unrespon- 
sive to  begin  with,  all  the  Score  members 
have  become  fervently  Interested  in  gov- 
ernment. They  sponsor  a  series  of  monthly 
bipartisan  political  seminars  on  important 
Issues,  visit  Washington  and  Annapolis,  and 
attend  local  political  functions  which  they 
never  would  have  attended  before. 

"Working  closely  with  a  legislator  is  what 
does  it,"  one  of  the  20  explains. 

"It  has  made  us  aware  of  the  fascination 
of  politics  and  government.  I  feel  person- 
ally related  to  the  Federal  Government  now. 
Before  I  started  working  here  I  thought, 
'It  l£  so  big — what  can  one  person  do?'  But 
I  realize  now  that  the  answer  is  'A  lot.'  " 

"Congressman  Sickles's  expression  of  his 
sense  of  our  importance  and  his  warmth 
and  rapport  sustain  this  operation,"  another 
adds. 

Tlie  continuity  and  heart  of  the  operation 
lie  in  three  boxes  of  folders  on  the  radiator 
(marked  "nontjrpist,"  "medium  typist,"  "top 
typist"),  and  a  28-page  office  manual,  and  a 
clearly  labeled  cabinet  of  supplies  brought 
In  from  Washington. 

The  volunteers,  who  rate  their  own  typing 
ability,  take  work  from  the  appropriate  box, 
where  it  has*  been  left  by  the  volunteers 
of  the  previous  day.  So  that  skills  will  be 
husbanded,  top  typists  concentrate  on  let- 
ters, medium  typists  on  envelopes  and  file 
cards,  an  nontypists  on  the  drafting  of 
letters  and  the  clipping  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals. 

The  manual  compiled  by  Mrs.  Schrelber 
makes  the  office  virtually  *elf-explanatory. 
It  not  only  suggests  graceful  exits  for  sticky 
situations  (when  the  constituent  on  the 
other  end  of  the  line  demands  to  know  the 
Sickles  stand  on  Vietnam  or  the  price  of 
steel,  the  volunteer  can  turn  to  the  tele- 
phone section  and  be  counseled  to  "sweetly 
but  firmly  •  •  •  refrain  from  giving  the 
congressman's  views.  Ask  the  caller  to  write 
to  the  Washington  office"),  but  also  spells 
out  office  procedure  in  detail. 


Since  most  of  the  volunteers  were  orl^- 
nally  not  only  politically  unknowing  but  also 
secretarlally  green,  there  were  scwne  early 
S  O  S's.  One  came  from  a  girl  who  oould  not 
open  the  file  drawer.  (She  was  advised  to 
push  the  button  In  with  her  thumb.) 

But  the  Score  members  learned  fast  and 
quickly  began  to  turn  out  an  Impressive 
volimie  of  work.  Prom  the  papers  which 
are  clipped  each  day,  lists  are  compiled  of 
constituents  who  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  marriages,  births,  25th  or  50th  wedding 
anniversaries,  awards,  or  honors.  Each  gets 
a  letter  from  the  Congressman.  New  parents 
also  get  a  copy  of  the  Government  booklet 
on  infant  care,  while  brides  are  sent  10  use- 
ful pamphlets. 

Letters  (the  grand  total  M  100  or  more 
a  week)  also  go  out  to  Peace  Corps  appointees 
and  to  persons  who  have  been  granted  rural 
route  postal  service  because  of  the  Con- 
gressman's efforts  in  their  behalf.  After 
Sickles  Invited  the  farmers  la  his  constitu- 
ency to  request  Department  of  Agriculture 
publications,  the  Baltimore  office  sent  out 
5,000  bulletins.  They  also  prepared  the  dos- 
siers on  130  applicants  for  appointment  to 
the  service  academies. 

In  addition,  the  Score  handles  invit^^tions 
from  organizations  which  want  the  Congress- 
man to  speak  or  appear;  prooesses  requests 
for  copies  of  bills  passed  by  or  before  the 
House;  keeps  the  mailing  list  for  the  monthly 
newsletter  up  to  date:  prepares  weekly  sum- 
maries which  brief  Sickles  on  news  of  the 
city  and  State  and  on  what  civic  and  polit- 
ical leaders  in  the  area  are  doing  and  saying; 
and  deals  with  a  steady  stream  of  constitu- 
ents who  walk  in  or  telephone  to  ask  for  the 
Congressman's  help. 

The  volunteers  find  that  many  who  come 
in  seeking  Federal  benefits  (for  which  they 
are  often  not  eligible) ,  essentinlly  need,  and 
might  have  their  lives  changed  by,  a  more 
immediate  kind  of  help — food,  eyeglasses. 
medicine,  legal  advice.  Out  of  this  realiza- 
tion has  evolved  the  special  project  of  com- 
piling a  directory  of  private,  city.  State,  and 
Federal  aid  sources. 

"We  have  no  limit  on  our  activities,"  a 
Score  member  says.  "The  Coagressman  lets 
us  use  any  idea  which  has  value." 

"Incidentally,"  another  chimes  in,  "we 
have  a  ball." 

The  Score  members  are:  Mrs.  Bernard  Aik- 
en, Mrs.  Arnold  Fleischmann,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Franctos,  Mrs.  Leonard  Freedman,  Mrs.  Ber- 
tram Goldstein,  Mrs.  William  Goodman,  Mrs. 
Alfred  L.  Hurwltz,  Mrs.  Mitchell  Katz,  Mrs. 
Michael  Kitt,  Mrs.  Joseph  LaVan.  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene Lewis,  Mrs.  Harold  Peremel,  Mrs.  Allan 
Resnlck,  Mrs.  Larry  Rosenthal,  Mrs.  Sheldon 
Roth,  Mrs.  William  Ross.  Mrs.  Sherald  Seld- 
man,  Mrs.  Joseph  Sills,  Mrs.  Allan  Thomas. 
Mrs.  Charles  Yumkas.  Mrs.  David  Yumkas, 
who  commutes  from  Richmond,  actually 
makes  the  group  number  21. 

The  lively  group  attended  Inaugural  fes- 
tivities In  the  Mayflower  Hotel  after  they 
and  their  husbands  had  been  tran.<;ported 
to  Washington  by  a  chartered  bus.  On  the 
side  of  it  they  fastened  a  large  sign:  "Sickles 
for  something  In  1966." 

One  of  only  12  Congressmen-at-large  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Sickles  has 
frequently  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  1966  Maryland  gubernatorial  race. 
He  has  held  the  congressional  seat  since 
1962.  when  it  was  created  as  a  temporary 
solution  to  the  reapportionment  hassle. 

Several  Baltimore  civic  groups  which  would 
love  to  have  the  same  kind  of  enthusiastic 
support  have  contacted  Score  members  to 
get  the  secret  of  the  groups'  success.  "And. 
of  course,  we're  glad  to  trll  tbem  anything 
we  can."  Mrs.  Schrelber  says.  "But  their 
real  problem  Is  that  they  don't  have  Con- 
gressman Sickles." 

A  svelte  blond  Score  member  raised  her 
head  from  her  work  long  enough  to  agree. 
"He,"  she  proclaimed,  "is  a  doll," 


Opposition   to  Railroad   Sobsidies — Let- 
ters from  George  M.  Campbell 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  LAUSCHE 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE.:; 

Thursday,  April  8, 1965 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently an  eastern  railroad,  in  order  lo 
continue  Its  commuter  service,  has 
sought  Federal  financial  assistance, 
rather  than  place  its  own  house  in  ordt  • 
and  increase  fares  to  a  cost-coverir.^' 
basis. 

George  M.  Campbell,  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  has  written  letters  to  me  and  to 
Under  Secretary  Clarence  D.  Martin.  Jr.. 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  con- 
demning further  subsidization  of  this 
line  or  of  railroads  In  general. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Campbell's  letters  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter.- 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 

March  18, 1965. 
Hon.  Frank  J.  Latjsche, 
Senator  from  Ohio, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Attached  Is  a  copy  of  my  letter 
of  today's  date  to  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Clarence  D.  Martin.  As  a  regular  rlcJfr 
on  the  "Shaker  Rapid"  I  expect  to  pay  what- 
ever fare  is  necessary  to  enable  that  opera- 
tion to  be  self-supporting,  and  I  would  n  • 
e.xpect  the  taxpayers  of  Larchmont,  N.Y..  cr 
Greenwich.  Conn.,  to  be  any  more  willing  -o 
subsidize  the  commuting  cost  of  Shaker 
Heights  residents  than  I  am  to  subsidi.e 
them.  •    •    • 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  M.  Campbell. 


March  18,  1965. 
Hon.  Clarence  D.  Martin,  Jr.. 
Viider  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Wasfiington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Martin  :  I  have  read  with  interest 
and  considerable  displeasure  the  attempi- 
of  several  Senators  to  have  the  people  of  tl.. 
United  States  "ball  out"  the  long  misma..- 
aged  New  Haven  Railroad  so  that  the  con.- 
muters  from  Westchester  and  Fairfield  Coun- 
ties can  continue  to  receive  transportatK'n 
to  and  from  work  at  below  cost. 

I  see  no  reason  why  I  or  other  taxpayc- 
not  using  the  New  Haven's  facilities  shoii:  i 
subsidize,    even    In    part,    the    traveling   e..- 
penses  of   basically  well-paid   individuals  > 
that  they  c£>n  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  subu  - 
ban  living.     rsi,igEest,  instead,  that  the  pri^e 
of  commutation^^kets  be  brought  in  lire 
with  actual  costifS^d  that  those  who  ':.-f 
the   railroad   pay   thelr>*j^   way  in   full.     I 
doubt  very  much  if  any  of^^iiDse  commute ; 
would  be  interested  in  helpingNo  subsiU;.  . 
either  the  private  commuting  sernbsLWhiru 
I  use  to  get  to  my  oIHce  or  my  btisinc- 
wliich  also  provides  a  service  to  others. 

I  believe  you  advised  tlie  Senate  Commer 
Committee  of  the  administration's  oppo^.- 
tlon  to  this  form  of  subsidy.  I  apprecia'e 
you  taking  this  action  and  hope  you  wi:' 
continue  opposing  the  proposals  of  tho: : 
Senators  who  appear  to  be  more  Interest ri 
in  giving  financial  help  to  tlieir  IndivicUi  : 
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affluent    constituents    than    in    making   the 
the  best  use  of  either  all  taxpayers'  money  or 
the  Federal  Government's  credit. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  M.  Campbell. 


View  of  Left  Oat  of  Focus 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8. 1965 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
u  hen  one  political  columnist  quotes  an- 
otlier  political  columnist,  it  is  generally 
on  a  pretty  serious  matter.  In  her  col- 
umn which  appeared  in  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  on  March  20,  1965, 
Alice  Widener  quotes  William  S.  White 
w  point  to  a  new,  ugly  intellectual  objec- 
tivity which  accepts,  without  question 
a::d  without  even  identification,  the 
well-known  Communist  infiltration  and 
iiiiiuence  in  leftwing  organizations. 

The  column  speaks  for  itself.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  it  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 

View  of  Left  Oxjt  of  Focus 
(By  Alice  Widener) 
New  York. — Decent  Americans  should 
join  with  columnist  William  S.  White  in  rec- 
OErnizing  and  deploring  what  he  describes  as 
liie  ugly  new  intellectual  objectivity  in  oior 
Nation.  This  alleged  objectivity,  he  says, 
ucoeptsas  student  leaders  those  rabble  rous- 
c'r.~  radicals,  and  anarchists  at  university 
c;:nptises  and  other  places  who  substitute 
howling  license  of  speech  for  genuine  free- 
ci'^m  of  speech. 

In  some  quarters,  Mr.  White  points  out. 
there  is  far  more  sympathy  for  these  extrem- 
ist student  demonstrators  than  for  other 
boys  of  the  same  age  rlsldng  their  lives  in 
Vietnam  in  a  fight  for  real  freedom  against 
Red  tyranny. 

On  March  15.  the  very  same  day  that 
White's  column  appeared  in  New  York,  the 
New  York  Times  carried  a  front  page  article 
entitled  "The  Student  Left:  Spurring  Re- 
form" by  Fred  Powledge.  In  my  opinion, 
this  article  is  characteristic  of  the  ugly  new 
'  objectivity."  for  It  presents  an  out-of -focus 
pi;tiu-e  of  what  he  describes  as  the  leftist 
•  new  activist  intelligentsia"  rising  on  college 
cumpuses. 

Part  of  the  Powledge  article  reports  In  16 
p..ragraphs  of  130  lines  on  the  W.E.B.  DuBois 
Clubs  of  America.  A  single  paragraph  states. 
'  L>i&t  October,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Director 
01  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
•.\iote  that  the  DuBois  Clubs  had  been 
.^pawned  by  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A.  and 
li^.at  the  club's  ideology  was  one  of  'discord, 
h;ne.  and  violence.'  " 

Ihe  foregoing  sentence  in  the  Times  is 
in. mediately  followed  by  the  "objective"  sub- 
head "Hoover  Viewed  As  Threat"  and 
tl'.e  paragraph,  "Many  members  reply 
that  Mr.  Hoover  is  part  of  the  reaction- 
ary force  that  the  DuBois  group  believes 
i<;  the  greatest  threat  to  American 
s.  ciety." 

Thus  Times  writer  Fred  Powledge 
rtiuates  "objectively"  the  highly  informed. 
f  pert  statement  of  a  superior,  distinguished 
public  official  such  as  J.  Edgar  Hoover  with 
the  subversive  slander  of  him  and  the  FBI 
'v  a  Communist  youth  group. 

There  follows  in  the  Times  article  seven 
:  '  ragraphs  about  Miss  Bettina  Aptheker,  a 
n  iBois  Club  member  at  the   University  of 


California  at  Berkeley  who  calla  herself  a 
"Marxist  Socialist.'*  Miss  Aptheker  Is  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  "sort  of  soclet3r"  she  be- 
lieves should  exist  has  "almost  been  achieved" 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Fred  Powledge  identi- 
fies her  as  "the  daughter  of  Herbert  Aptheker, 
a  writer  on  Negro  history  and  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Marxist  Studies  here  (New 
York  City)." 

Now  it  is  true  that  Herbert  Aptheker  Is  a 
writer  and  director  of  the  Institute  men- 
tioned. But  Mr.  Powledge  did  not  inform 
his  readers  that  Herbert  Aptheker  appearing 
on  behalf  of  indicted  Communists,  testified 
in  Federal  court  In  1949  and  again  In  1954 
that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  since  1939.  Moreover,  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  re- 
ports that  Aptheker  was  ofBclally  listed  by 
the  CPUSA  In  1961  as  a  member  at  large 
of  its  national  committee. 

Columnist  White  writes  that  it  Isn't  popu- 
lar to  say  Communists  are  exploiting  ex- 
tremists of  right  and  left  in  our  country, 
inside  and  outside  the  civil  rights  situation. 
"No,  it  is  not  popular  to  say  this,"  says  Mr. 
White,  "it  is  only  true." 

Wisely,  he  points  out  that  this  truth  should 
not  serve  neofascists  or  any  other  extremist 
group  as  an  excuse  for  brutality  or  violence, 
or  as  an  excuse  to  deny  to  Negroes  their  ab- 
solute right  to  vote  in  all  elections. 

In  addition.  Communist  exploitation  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  assembly  should  not 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  description  of  the 
"Filthy  Speech  Movement"  at  the  University 
of  California  as  merely  the  puerile  current 
expression  of  student  revolt — as  did  the  New 
York  Times  in  an  editorial  of  March  15. 

I  agree  with  William  S.  White  that  our 
rich  Nation  is  becoming  poor  in  old  and 
once -Irreplaceable  values.  These  are  all  the 
values,  middle  class  morality  values,  which 
the  Communists  seek  to  destroy.  Decent 
Americans  should  band  together  and  put  a 
stop  to  it. 


Lincoln  at  a  Surveyor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

^  OF 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

OF   ILLIKOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  8. 1965 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled,  "A  Lincoln  Survey  Boomer- 
anged,"  written  by  Sidney  M.  Harris,  and 
published  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
American  Siurveyor  and  Ph6togramme- 
trist,  published  in  Washington,  D.C,  for 
land  surveyors  and  mappers  throughout 
the  free  world.  This  article  gives  some 
little-known  facts  about  the  period  in 
Lincoln's  life  in  which  he  served  as  a 
land  surveyor  and  points  out  in  an  in- 
teresting manner  some  of  his  activities 
in  this  field.  It  also  reveals  that  even  in 
failure,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  undaunted 
and  continued  to  pursue  his  goals  and  to 
build  the  friendships  that  later  were  to 
stand  him  in  such  good  stead. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Lincoln  Survey  Boomeranged 
(By  Sidney  M.  Harris) 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  natural  born  "sur- 
veyor." but  not  a  surveyor  of  land;  that 
came  later — the  hard  way.  He  was  a  sur- 
veyor of  mankind,  and   this  distinguishing 


quality  of  character  paid  him  weU  in  friends, 
which  meant  more  to  htm  than  possessions. 
In  his  youth.  Lincoln's  great  desire  for 
knowledge  made  him  appear  lazy  to  his 
hard-working,  unlearned  neighbors.  He 
coiild  often  be  found  "lounging  around" 
with  a  book  or  paper.  If  he  had  work  to  do. 
he  did  It  well,  but  steady  work  was  not  eas- 
ily found  in  that  day  by  a  person  who  was 
unestabllshed  and  unsettled,  and  he  did  not 
marry  until  he  was  33. 

He  was  somewhat  of  a  drifter,  but  he  had 
chosen  the  New  Salem  area  as  his  home  and 
always  returned  there  after  making  a  flatboat 
trip  to  New  Orleans,  or  fighting  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War  as  captain  of  the  Illinois  Militia. 
Lincoln  had  many  Jobs  of  short  dtiratlon. 
and  wherever  he  worked  he  made  friends. 
In  1833,  at  the  age  of  24,  he  was  made  post- 
master at  New  Salem,  HI.,  by  President  An- 
drew Jackson,  a  Democrat,  although  Lin- 
coln was  a  Whig,  later  Republican.  Author 
Carl  Sandburg  said  In  his  writings  that,  "No 
Democrat  wanted  the  Job." 

Abe  was  more  learned  than  most  ordinary 
men  in  the  area  with  a  similarly  low  income. 
He  was  glad  to  get  the  Job — not  so  much 
for  the  salary  (which  he  surely  needed)  but 
for  an  opportunity  to  read  the  papers  that 
passed  through  the  office. 

Reading  and  discussing  local  and  national 
ctirrent  events  delighted  Abe.  The  newspa- 
pers were  his  main  source  of  information. 
His  salary  as  postmaster,  which  was  based 
on  the  revenue  that  passed  through  his  office. 
amounted  to  $6  or  $8  per  month.  The  Infre- 
quent arrival  of  the  mail,  and  the  small 
amount  of  it  left  Abe  with  plenty  of  time  to 
read  and  to  engage  in  other  activities. 

At  that  time,  the  Illinois  country  with  its 
fertile  prairies  was  a  sought-after  home  for 
many  migrants  from  the  East.  Business  was 
so  good  In  Sangamon  Covmty  that  County 
Surveyor  John  Calhoun  was  compelled  to 
find  an  assistant.  He  had  heard  of  Abe  Lin- 
coln's aptitudes  and  trustworthy  qualities. 

Calhoun,  a  Jackson  Democrat,  sent  word 
for  Lincoln  to  come  to  his  office.  He  ex- 
plained his  need  for  someone  who  could  help 
him  with  the  surveying  work,  and  asked 
Abe  if  he  tho\ight  he  could  do  It.  Abe, 
always  ready  to  accept  a  challenge,  thought 
he  could. 

Abe  agreed  to  take  the  Job,  providing  be 
could  speak  as  he  pleased  and  not  be  tied 
up  politically;  Calhoun  agreed  to  let  Abe 
run  his  own  private  affairs.  Abe  believed  his 
job  as  postmaster  would  not  Interfere  with 
his  Job  as  surveyor — if  he  ever  became  a  sur- 
veyor. He  had  never  done  any  surveying,  and 
knew  he  would  need  to  study  a  great  deal  to 
gain  a  working  knowledge  and  skill  that 
could  turn  out  creditable  work  for  the 
county. 

Mentor  Graham.  a  schoolmaster,  was 
sought  by  Abe  to  help  him  conquer  'The 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying,"  by  Robert 
Gibson,  published  in  1814.  They  studied 
until  the  late  hours  of  the  night,  and  some- 
times Lincoln  worked  alone  until  daylight. 
It  was  a  tedious  and  exacting  study  that  in- 
cluded decimal  fractions,  logarithms,  trig- 
onometry, the  use  of  mathematical  Instru- 
ments, changing  the  scale  of  maps,  operating 
the  clrcumferentor  (now  the  transit) ,  the  art 
of  leveling,  and  mastering  the  methods  of 
the  times  for  measuring  areas. 

Abe  pursued  his  studies  so  thoroughly  that 
his  friends  feared  for  his  health,  but  In  6 
weeks  time  he  had  mastered  the  book  and 
surveying  instruments.  Calhoun  assigned 
him  work  in  the  north  end  of  Sangamon 
County  as  a  deputy  surveyor.  Abe  took  his 
assignment  seriously,  as  he  did  any  Job  he 
contracted  to  do.  His  first  recorded  report 
as  deputy  surveyor  was  submitted  January 
14.  1834.  Other  records  reveal  his  work  was 
accurate,  although  he  used  a  grapevine  for 
his  surveyor's  chain  until  he  could  afford  to 
buy  the  proper  instruments. 
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Lincoln  also  delivered  mall,  which  he  car- 
ried In  his  hat  tor  the  people  he  might  meet 
in  the  area  In  which  he  was  working.  As 
much  as  he  liked  being  a  postmaster,  and 
"moonlighting"  as  a  surveyor,  he  had  failed 
to  conquer  poverty.  The  chain  of  adversities 
that  had  pursued  him  through  life  con- 
tinued. Debts  from  a  prior  adventure  in 
the  grocery  business,  which  failed,  were  a 
source  of  embarrassment  to  him. 

A  man  who  had  one  of  Lincoln's  outstand- 
ing notes  brought  suit  against  him  when  he 
could  not  meet  the  demand  for  payment. 
The  court  ordered  Abe's  possessions  sold  to 
satisfy  the  debt.  As  it  happened,  his  only 
possessions  of  value  were  his  horse  and  his 
survejrlng  instruments  which  he  needed  In 
his  business. 

James  Short,  a  Sand  Ridge  fanner,  heard 
about  the  sale  by  the  court,  and  was  present 
at  the  auction.  Short  bought  the  horse  and 
surveying  instruments  for  $125  and  gave 
them  back  to  Abe. 

Lincoln's  salary  as  a  surveyor  was  $3  per 
day,  when  he  worked,  and  $2.50  for  making 
a  plat  and  report.  His  earnings  as  surveyor 
and  postmaster  left  him  little  or  nothing 
to  apply  to  his  $1,100  debt  inctirred  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  failxire  as  a  merchant.  But  the 
two  positions  made  him  many  friends  and 
brought  him  a  certain  amount  of  distinction 
which  proved  beneficial  in  later  ventures. 

Lincoln  pursed  his  work  as  surveyor  with 
much  diligence,  laying  out  roads,  township 
lines,  and  town  lots.  He  surveyed  a  10-acre 
plot  of  land  on  the  Sangamon  River  north- 
ward from  New  Salem.  Soon  settlers  were 
flocking  into  the  area  and  building  homes. 
The  spot  became  known  as  Petersburg. 
Lincoln  laid  out  one  street  In  the  village 
crooked  because  if  he  had  made  it  straight 
the  home  of  Jemima  Elmore  would  have 
been  in  the  street. 

As  Petersburg  became  recognized  as  a  bet- 
ter location  for  a  growing  community  many 
people  from  New  Salem  relocated  In  Peters- 
burg. As  Petersburg  grew,  New  Salem  di- 
minished. In  a  short  time  there  were  so 
few  families,  and  so  little  business  left  In 
New  Salem  that  the  Post  Office  Department, 
In  1837,  considered  it  unwise  to  continue  the 
post  office.  As  a  result,  Lincoln  lost  his  Job 
of  postmaster. 

Lincoln's  inability  to  keep  a  steady  Job  was 
not  due  to  his  lack  of  integrity,  skill,  or 
Industry.  It  was,  perhaps,  his  temperament 
and  the  times  that  wrought  so  many  changes ^ 
in  his  career.  But  he  applied  himself  wise- 
ly and  dUlgently  and  each  job  he  lost  cata- 
pulted him  onward  into  something  better. 
He  became  a  lawyer,  a  legislator,  a  Con- 
gressman, and  24  years  after  sxirveylng  him- 
self out  of  the  position  as  postmaster  he  be- 
came President  of  the  United  States. 


An  Unwelcome  Spring 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8, 1965 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  to  t^e  attention  of 
our  colleagues  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Southern  Star, 
Ozark,  Ala.,  on  April  1,  1965: 

An  Unwelcome  Spring 
An  easing  of  racial  tensions  In  Alabama 
Is  the  hope  of  all  citizens  who  have  a  sincere 
Interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  State.  How- 
ever, this  Is  not  likely  to  come  about  soon, 
as  Martin  Luther  King  runs  amuck  and  un- 


checked, calling  for  an  economic  boycott, 
and  attempting  to  bring  about  anarchy  In 
Alabama. 

Judgment  has  been  passed  on  Alabama 
without  a  fair  trial.  We  hate  been  found 
guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  of  every  vile, 
slanderous  Insult  that  King  can  concoct. 
Certainly  not  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  many, 
but  In  the  kangaroo  court  presided  over  by 
the  molders  of  public  opinion— the  national 
news  media — Alabama  has  been  made  out 
to  be  in  the  same  class  with  the  Nazi  butch- 
ers of  the  Hitler  regime.  This  is  a  malicious 
lie  which  demands  retracting.  However,  we 
have  little  recourse  with  most  of  the  powers 
that  be,  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  down,  holding  the  deck  stacked 
against  xis. 

When  we  read  the  analogies  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  Alabama  it  makes  the  blood  boll. 
If  anything  we  see  the  analogy  the  other 
way  around.  Watching  King  spouting  his 
diatribe,  and  listening  to  his  followers  shout 
slogans  in  return  to  a  prompter,  we  have  a 
feeling  tliat  many  Germans  must  have  had 
in  the  1930"s  when  they  saw  Hitler  rising  to 
power,  and  were  virtually  powerless  to  do 
anything   about    It. 

We  do  not  think  that  this  country  Is 
headed  for  a  dictatorship  immediately,  but 
there  exists  so  little  hope  for  State  and  local 
government  to  exprcise  any  authority  over 
areas  previously  reserved  for  them,  it  makes 
one  wonder  in  fear. 

The  question  that  keeps  wanting  for  an 
answer  is — will  there  be  a  leveling  of  ten- 
sions? Will  the  Nation  wake  up  in  time 
to  see  the  true  color  of  the  movement  fed 
by  Martin  Luther  King? 

The  only  hope  for  a  sane  solution  to  racial 
strife  is  compromise  between  responsible 
leaders  of  both  races,  both  in  Alabama,  and 
on  the  national  level,  as  this  is  a  national 
revolution  in  the  truest  sense. 

Compromise  is  difficult  to  visualize  now, 
becuase  all  we  can  hear  is  the  strained  voices 
of  extremists  on  both  sides.  The  ravings 
of  King  and  his  followers  make  any  sensible 
solution  to  the  problem  extremely  difficult. 
They  want  everything  now,  their  way,  with 
no  compromise. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  tlie  element  in 
Alabama,  Just  as  other  States  have  them, 
who  think  the  solution  to  the  problem  lies 
in  the  gun,  and  the  club.  This  is  the  way  to 
lasting  disaster.  Those  who  Killed  the  De- 
troit housewife,  the  minister  in  Selma.  and 
Negro  youth  in  Marlon,  are  Juat  as  much  an 
enemy  of  Alabama  as  Martin  Luther  King 
is,  perhaps  more  so. 

These  killings  cannot  be  Justified  by  any 
standard.  The  reasoning  that  Mrs.  Lliizzo 
should  have  been  at  home  with  her  family 
Is  sound.  But  on  the  other  hand,  she 
should  be  free  to  travel  the  highways  of 
Alabama  without  fear  of  harm.  Just  as  we 
should  be  free  to  ride  tlu-ough  sections  of 
Chicago  or  Harlem  without  fear  or  threat 
of  harm.  But  unfortunately  this  Is  not  the 
case,  there  are  sections  of  this  country  where 
the  life  of  an  Alabama  citizen  would  be  in 
grave  danger,  Just  as  Mrs.  Lluazo  found  her 
rendezvous  with  danger  and  death  on  a  lone- 
ly rural  Alabama  highway.  This  Is  the 
shame  of  this  Nation. 

We  have  lived  for  generations  in  peace 
and  harmony  with  the  Negro  in  Alabama, 
and  can  continue  to  do  so — if  the  powers 
that  be  will  let  the  State  attempt  to  work 
its  own  problems  out  free  of  outside  inter- 
ference. This  is  wishing  a  lot,  as  there  is  no 
indication  the  State  will  be  free  to  do  any- 
thing on  its  own  any  more. 

Negroes  have  been  wronged  in  Alabama 
in  many  areas,  in  many  ways.  Responsible, 
sensible  citizens  acknowledge  this.  Most  are 
willing  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  accept 
change,  and  work  for  the  betterment  of  both 
races  with  the  least  possible  conflict.  But 
again,  how  can  this  be  done  when  agitators 
are  calling  for  the  impeachment  of  Governor 


Wallace  in  one  breath,  and  an  economic  boy. 
cott  of  the  State  in  the  next. 

If  Ellng  and  his  leaders  were  sincerely  in- 
terested In  the  welfare  of  the  Negro  in 
Alabama  they  would  caU  off  the  dogs,  and 
give  the  leaders  of  this  State  a  chance  to 
show  definite  plans  of  making  certa;:i 
changes  which  would  improve  the  status 
of  the  Negro.  But  we  dont  believe  thev 
are  sincere  in  their  beliefs.  They  are  nvx, 
really  interested  in  Alabama's  welfare.  Thcv 
are  Interested  in  Its  destruction  along  wit.i 
other  areas  which  stUl  believe  in  a  form  of 
government  free  of  socialism,  pinko-Conil 
munist  tinges  and  all  that  goes  with  the 
Great  Society. 

We  acknowledge  many  of  our  faults  in 
Alabama,  and  believe  the  people  of  this  State 
are  willing  and  able  to  work  for  a  better  dav 
correcting  injustice  where  it  exists,  and  con- 
tinuing a  way  of  life  that  is  based  on  resper- 
for  local  government,  and  respect  for  tiie 
principles  of  Christianity. 

The  people  of  Alabama  as  a  whole  are  a 
churchgoing.  God-fearing  people.  The  r 
souls  must  be  greatly  disttirbed  at  the  spe  - 
tacle  they  have  recently  witnessed.  A  spc:- 
tacle  that  condoned  practically  every  for:n 
of  debauchery  along  the  route  of  march  from 
Selma  to  Montgomery  that  is  ima.glnab:.\ 
Tet  this  spectacle  was  endorsed,  supportC' 
and  sanctioned,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  by  tl:e 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  it  movf^l 
with  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King  at  l.s 
head,  professing  to  be  a  minister  of  t!:e 
Gospel,  and  having  at  his  back  scores  vi 
northern  clergymen. 

King  told  an  audience  In  San  Francisco 
and  broadcast  it  over  the  national  alrwar-r  ! 
that  evil  is  deep  rooted  in  Alabama.  Wh..- 
pray  tell  does  he  think  was  deep  root'^  i 
among  his  Imported  followers  and  marr;  - 
ers?  We  call  it  evil  in  the  rawest  form.  Bi.: 
obviously  President  Johnson,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  those  living  King's  He.  look  on  It  as  a 
Sunday  school  picnic. 

We  are  far  from  being  prudish  about  mai;v 
things,  but  lately  we  have  been  firmly  co!i- 
vinced  that  moral  decay  has  its  roots  in 
Washington,  DC.  and  Is  bursting  Into  fr,': 
bloom  this  .spring. 


"A  Choice  for  Americans^ — ^Address  by 
Senator  Thurmond 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE? 

Thursday,  April  8. 1965 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  earli.  :• 
this  year,  my  home  State  of  South  Da- 
kota was  privileged  to  have  as  one  of  ii.> 
visitors  our  distinguished  colleague,  th.e 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [M: 
Thurmond]. 

He  was  the  guest  speaker  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  Aberdeen,  and  delivered  a  mo.-t 
forceful  and  thoughtful  address  on  tht 
problems  of  our  times  and  the  prospects 
that  lie  ahead  for  the  type  of  free  society 
that  has  been  ours  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  his  speecii 
is,  indeed,  a  vital  one  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  publication.  "Vita! 
Speeches  of  the  Day,"  printed  Senator 
Thurmond 's  address  In  Its  February  15. 
1965,  edition. 
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I  request  permission  that  this  impor- 
Uint  address  be  made  a  part  of  the  Ai>- 
pcndix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Choice   fob   Ameeicans — The   Challenge 
Is  Yours 

(By  Stbom  Thukmond,  U.S.  Senator  from 
aouth  Carolina,  delivered  before  the  Aber- 
deen Chamber  of  Commerce,  Aberdeen, 
S.  Dak.,  Jan.  9,  1965) 

This  gathering  tonight  is  so  pleasant  and 
congenial  that  it  would  be  appropriate  on 
rrv  part  to  fit  my  remarks  to  the  occasion, 
ft:  d  if  I  could  not  add  to  the  good  spirits, 
t' .  at  least  refrain  from  saying  anything  that 
V  uld  be  other  than  palliative,  avoiding  at 
i-M  costs  anything  that  is  not  palatable. 

Yet  the  recent  past  and  the  apparent  fu- 
ture course  of  our  Nation  is  such  that  I  can- 
r.  -it  but  speak  to  you  In  a  serious  vein  of 
r.-.atters   which  to  me  are  most  discomfort- 


It  is  possible  that  what  I  have  to  say 
vrould  not  be  acceptable  for  even  a  less  con- 
genial occasion.  In  the  book  "Cold  Friday," 
published  posthumously  last  year,  Whlttaker 
Chambers  made  this  observation:  "The  West 
ir,  swayed  by  a  profound  will  to  die.  •  •  • 
Actually,  and  with  the  profoundest  vindic- 
t.reness  of  unheal th,  It  does  not  wish  to  be 
defended;  It  deeply  resents  anyone  who 
V  ould  defend  It  and  will  seek  to  destroy 
!;;m.  •  •  •  Because  it  cannot  be  defended 
without  facing  the  truth  about  itself.  Nor 
can  anyone  truly  defend  it  without,  ulti- 
I'-.ately,  speaking  the  truth  about  it.  That 
i:  cannot  stand  and  so,  first  of  all,  it  must 
ling  to  destroy  those  who  would  save  it." 

Only  time  will  tell  whether  Chambers' 
conclusion  is  accurate,  but  I  feel  certain  that 
I  lie  events  of  the  years  since  he  recorded  this 
f'bservatlon  would  not  have  shaken  his  belief. 
It  may  well  be  that  our  society  will  not  now 
X.ice  the  truth,  nor  permit  the  truth  about 
■;?elf  to  be  presented.  Yet  Chambers  also 
rcimitted,  in  his  words,  that  "truth  has  be- 
i -me  the  one  consuming  need,  since  noth- 
ivig  else  has  real  worth."  With  this  I  am 
In  wholehearted  agreement,  and  to  the  best 
cf  my  ability,  I  want  to  discuss  with  you 
t;ie  truth  about  where  we  as  a  nation  and  a 
f  x:iety  are  now  and  where  we  appear  to 
be  going. 

The  fruits  of  a  futile  U.S.  foreign  policy 
pursued  since  World  War  II  have  ripened. 
L'S.  interests  are  suffering  at  new  lows 
I  very  where. 

In  Vietnam,  ovir  Nation  Is  Involved  In  an 
undeclared  war  with  the  forces  of  commu- 
ii!sm.  While  we  maintain  the  guise  of  mere 
t  aining  and  assistance  of  the  military  forces 
if  South  Vietnam,  we  are  actually  engaging 
the  enemy  directly  in  combat,  and  American 
cisualties  are  mounting  steadily  and  at  an 
increasing  rate.  We  are  not  winning  this 
var;  indeed,  we  have  not  yet  resolved  that 
V.  inning  the  war  is  our  first  and  prime  objec- 
tive in  the  area.  Despite  the  vague  official 
r  -surances  being  given,  the  war  in  South 
'.  ietnam  is  going  so  badly  that  our  policy- 
ir.akers  are  now  worrying  not  about  saving 
f  nitheast  Asia,  but  about  saving  face.  After 
( ien.  Maxwell  Taylor,  on  his  recent  visit  to  the 
United  States,  reported  to  the  President  on 
t!ie  situation  in  Vietnam,  the  New  York 
Times  quoted  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
rr.ara  saying  to  the  President  as  the  newsmen 
entered  for  the  conference :  "It  would  be  im- 
possible for  Max  to  talk  to  these  people  with- 
(Ut  leaving  the  impression  the  situation  is 
going  to  hell." 

Certainly  the  fate  of  southeast  Asia,  all 
">he  way  to  the  coast  of  Axistralia.  and  prob- 
;ibly  the  fate  of  all  of  Asia,  hangs  on  the 
outcome  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  As  pointed 
I  ut  recently  by  Columnist  Joe  Alsop,  a  loss 
i.r   withdrawal   by   the   United    States   from 


Vietnam  will  mean  moving  the  boundary  of 
freedom  back  to  the  beaches  of  Waikiki. 

In  Western  Europe,  the  NATO  alliance  has 
fallen  Into  a  shambles.  What  was  conceived 
and  organized  as  a  "mutual  defense  pact" 
has  become  a  "mutual  fencing  pact,"  each 
with  swords  drawn  and  attempting  to  carve 
up  the  other,  diplomatically,  of  course.  Oiu" 
Government  has  expressed  its  lack  of  con- 
fidence In  the  competence  of  oiu-  NATO 
partners  to  share  In  the  control  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  Western  European  nations  have 
not  concealed  their  lack  of  confidence  In 
U.S.  wUUngness  to  defend  Europe  with  nu- 
clear weapons  as  the  agreement  provides. 
Another  new  discordant  element  has  been 
added  to  the  relations,  as  Germany  now  fears 
that  the  United  States  will  depart  from  our 
historical  position  on  reunification  of  Ger- 
many In  direct  negotiations  with  the  Soviets. 
In  Africa,  the  situation  Is  chaotic.  All  the 
blame  cannot  be  laid  on  the  Communists. 
The  United  States,  as  a  reaction  to  Commu- 
nist anticolonlallEm  propaganda,  has  for  years 
followed  a  policy  of  "Independence  now," 
pressuring  our  allies  such  as  France,  Britain, 
Portugal,  and  Belgium  to  grant  lndep)endence 
to  their  colonies  when  there  was  Inadequate 
prei>aratlon  for  self-government,  and  the  to- 
tal lack  of  stability  essential  to.  an  Independ. 
ent  government's  operation.  In  the  Congo, 
for  instance,  we  were  prime  movers  and  fi- 
nanciers In  bringing  the  relatively  stable 
Katanga  province  under  the  completely  un- 
stable central  Congolese  Government.  We 
srupported  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  "I^hombe. 
Recently,  In  desperation,  we  supported  the 
return  of  Tshombe  to  head  the  Central  Con- 
golese Government.  We  transported  Bel- 
glum  paratroopers  into  the  Congo  In  an  at- 
tempt to  rescue  white  people  from  the  Com- 
munist-supported rebels.  Again,  we  were 
forced  to  desist  by  a  well-operated  propa- 
ganda campaign.  Nasser  of  Egypt  and  Ben 
Bella  of  Algeria,  as  well  as  the  Soviets  and 
Red  China,  are  supporting  the  Communist 
rebels  with  both  men  and  arms,  although 
both  Egypt  and  Algeria  have  been  the  re- 
cipients of  generous  U.S.  assistance. 

In  Latin  America,  Communist  subversion, 
terror,  and  influence  continue  to  flourish 
from  Cuba,  where  communism  Is  now  an  en- 
trenched bastion.  Oiu-  Government  has 
chosen  the  alternative  of  constructing  a 
canal  as  a  means  of  circumventing  the  re- 
curring crises  In  Panama,  but  that  Is  likely 
to  end  up  a  blind  alley.  The  economic  feas- 
ibility of  a  new  canal  depends  on  the  use 
of  nuclear  energy  for  its  construction,  and 
that  route  is  now  barred  by  the  Treaty  of 
Moscow,  entered  Into  in  1963. 

Even  in  less  turbulent  areas,  U.S.  interests 
are  suffering.  Pakistan,  formerly  one  of  our 
staunchest  allies,  has  been  disillusioned  by 
U.S.  shipment  of  arms  to  India,  while  the 
United  States  reftises  to  consider  the  possibil- 
ity that  India  may  conunit  aggression  against 
Pakistan  as  it  did  a  short  time  ago  against 
Goa — this  time  using  American  arms. 
Greece,  where  the  cold  war  first  turned  hot, 
has  now  at  United  States  urging  signed  a 
12-point  treaty  with  Commtmist  Bulgaria; 
and  Turkey,  our  staunch  ally  and  an  enemy 
of  communism,  has  with  U.S.  approval,  signed 
a  trade  pact  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  policy  of  accommodation  toward  the 
Soviets  has  not  caused  the  Intended  mellow- 
ing. True,  at  the  moment,  their  words  are 
milder;  but  this  has  occurred  frequently  in 
the  past  when  the  Soviets  needed  a  surface 
hiatus  In  the  cold  war.  Their  propaganda 
and  actions  tell  the  true  story.  Their  propa- 
ganda on  the  Congo  situation  is  as  untruth- 
ful and  vicious  as  any  ever  disseminated. 
The  Soviet  leaders  have  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  in  southeast  Asia,  warning  the 
United  States  that  any  retaliation  against 
North  Vietnam  or  Red  China  by  the  United 
States  would  bring  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
assistance  of  their  Communist  allies.  Mean- 
while, the  Soviets,  far  from  abandoning  the 


alternative  of  nuclear  arms  as  a  means  of 
conquest — as  was  concluded  by  our  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  test  ban  treaty — are 
straining  mightily  at  a  program  of  weapons 
research  and  development  for  qualitative 
breakthroughs,  pcirtlcularly  In  the  areas  of 
ICBMs  to  carry  monster  bombs  and  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defenses.  They  are  also  using 
this  breathing  period  for  a  massive  program 
of  submarine  production,  both  nuclear  and 
conventional. 

Despite  the  obvious  falliue  of  our  policies 
of  accommodation,  our  Government  has  pre- 
scribed more  of  the  same  in  bigger  doses.  The 
latest  aspect  of  this  policy  is  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist  bloc  satel- 
lites. The  Soviets  make  no  pretense  about 
their  intentions.  Their  first  priority  in  the 
current  p)eriod  is  to  build  their  materiel  base 
by  obtaining  from  the  West  those  products. 
materials,  and  processes  which  will  fulfill  the 
needs  that  their  govemment-mEUiaged, 
forced-labor,  "planned"  economy  can  never 
meet.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have 
proved  themselves  a  hopeless  credit  risk  and 
invariably  imtrustworthy,  our  Government 
seems  intent  on  once  again  balling  them  out 
of  their  economic  crisis.  Not  only  will  trade 
with  the  Soviets  strengthen  an  avowed  and 
unswerving  enemy,  but  it  was  be  at  a  net 
economic  loss  to  the  United  States. 

The  United  Nations,  rather  than  becoming 
an  Instrument  for  solution  of  world  prob- 
lems, has  virtually  become  a  pajt  of  the 
problem  rather  than  a  part  of  the  solution. 
The  United  States,  after  some  very  strong 
words,  backed  down  on  Its  threat  to  have  a 
showdown  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  Its  fail- 
ure to  pay  assessments  for  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing operations  for  which  the  U2J.  Charter 
prescribes  a  nation  shall  lose  its  vote  in  the 
General  Assembly.  The  financial  crisis  of 
the  U.N.  continues.  Meanwhile,  Indonesia 
has  announced  its  withdrawal  from  the  U.N., 
and  logically  we  can  expect  other  "neutralist" 
and  not  so  "neutralist"  nations  to  follow  suit 
when  they  have  a  real  or  imagined  pique  at 
some  action  or  Inaction  of  the  U  J*. 

Our  country  has  placed  great  emphasis  on 
attempting  to  create  a  favorable  image  of  the 
United  States  around  the  world— probably, 
far  more  emphasis  than  was  due.  Yet  the 
U.S.  image  across  the  world  is  at  an  all-time 
low.  Oiu-  embassies  are  being  stoned  and 
stormed,  our  diplomats  attacked,  and  our 
property  burned. 

Of  far  more  significance  Is  our  Interna- 
tional monetary  position.  In  the  last  de- 
cade, our  short-term  liabilities  to  foreigners, 
which  are  callable  In  gold,  have  increased 
from  $13.6  blUion  to  $26  biUion.  In  the  same 
period,  our  gold  stocks  have  dlminshed  from 
$21.8  biUion  to  $15.6  billion.  We  have  been 
assiued  that  no  one  has  any  basis  to  doubt 
the  value  of  our  dollar.  Basis  or  no  basis,  we 
had  better  hope  that  none  of  our  foreign^ 
creditors  have  their  doubts  raised  to  the 
point  they  start  demanding  gold:  for  at  that 
point  we  will  face  an  Impossible  dllenmia. 
Nor  Is  the  situation  Improving.  Our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  continues  at  about  $3 
billion  per  year. 

Nor  Is  our  national  defense  posture  reas- 
siu-lng.  Despite  the  huge  sums  appropriated 
for  defense,  there  has  been  a  minimum  of 
progress  on  qualitative  advances  In  strategic 
weaporu-y.  Although  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological revolution  continues,  there  is  a 
marked  complacency  about  new  concepts  in 
strategic  weaponry  which  causes  to  be  Ig- 
nored the  Inevitable  toll  of  deterioration  and 
obsolescence.  The  philosophy  of  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  wields  persuasive  in- 
fluence on  the  research,  development,  test, 
and  production  decisions  in  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Criticisms  of  false  economies  are 
parried  with  aversions  to  the  mjthologlcal 
reductions  by  the  Soviets  in  Mler  defense 
spending.  It  Is  Impossible,  of  course,  to  de- 
termine how  much  resources  are/being  de- 
voted by  the  Soviets  to  armaments.    It  can- 
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not  be  measured  in  terms  of  monetary  values, 
whether  the  funds  come  from  their  formal 
defense  budget  or  are  diverted  from  else- 
where. This  Is  because  the  materials  con- 
sumed by  defense  and  civilian  Industry  are 
not  priced  uniformly  on  an  economic  basis, 
such  as  cost,  but  rather  is  variably  priced 
according  to  the  priority  of  the  use  as  es- 
tablished by  the  Soviet  Government.  Thus 
the  price  of  steel,  for  instance,  may  be  fixed 
for  military  uses  at  one-half  the  price  that 
it  Is  fixed  for  uses  in  consumer  production. 

Although  we  now  have  a  clear  superiority 
in  strategic  nuclear  strength,  the  prospect 
for  the  period  after  1967  is  fraught  with  vul- 
nerabilities. The  Soviets  may  well  draw 
abreast,  and  perhaps  even  surpass  the  United 
States,  particularly  if  we  go  through  with  our 
announced  intention  of  trading  with  them. 

Our  situation  domestically  is  no  less 
serious. 

Fisdlly  we  are  continuing  down  the  prim- 
ro.se  path.  The  formal  national  debt  has 
now  increased  to  $318.9  billion,  requiring  an- 
nual interest  payments  in  e.xcess  of  $11  bil- 
lion. Three  times  dtiring  the  last  completed 
fiscal  year  it  was  necessary  for  Congress  to 
increase  the  statutory  debt  limit.  Last  year's 
deficit  was  a  resounding  $8.26  billion.  The 
total  informal  national  debt  including  ac- 
crued liabilities  now  exceeds  $114  trillion. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  whole  picture.  The 
total  formal  governmental  debt  in  the  United 
States  has  now  reached  $434  billion,  and 
private  debt  has  reached  the  awesome  pro- 
portions of  $826  billion,  bringing  the  total 
of  formal  public  and  private  indebtedness 
to  $1'4  trillion.  These  figures  tell  more  than 
a  story  of  money.  For  Instance,  they  reflect 
the  expanded  (and  consequent)  influence  of 
Government.  As  an  example,  the  first  U.S. 
President,  back  in  1789,  reported  350  civil- 
ians on  the  U.S.  Government  payrolls — l  for 
every  11,225  citizens.  By  the  end  of  the  next 
100  years  (1889).  there  was  1  Government 
worker  for  every  400  workers;  35  years  later 
(1924).  the  ratio  was  1  for  215.  Today  there 
is  1  U.S.  employee  for  every  76  Americans. 
The  gross  national  product  of  the  United 
States  has  Increased  about  33  times  since 
1900.  while  the  labor  force  Increased  1>2 
times.  During  the  same  period,  however. 
Federal  Government  expenditures  increased 
by  234  times. 

From  this  starting  point,  the  prospects  for 
the  coming  session  of  Congress  should  be 
considered.  Another  substantial  tax  cut  is 
proposed.  The  appropriations  for  the  pov- 
erty program  are  requested  to  be  doubled.  A 
new  program  for  Federal  aid  to  education, 
beginning  at  preschool  level  and  going 
through  graduate  studies  in  college,  at  a  be- 
ginning cost  of  $1.5  billion  is  demanded.  In 
the  medical  field,  it  is  proposed  to  go  beyond 
research  and  establish  regional  diagnostic 
f  centers  and  community  treatment  centers. 
The  task  force  which  recommended  this 
program  estimated  its  cost  at  $7  billion. 
Separate  antipoverty  programs  for  regional 
application  are  proposed.  Among  the  al- 
nir-.=r  innumerable  other  demands  are  high- 
way landscaping  programs,  new  programs  for 
out  rolling  air  and  water  pollution,  urban 
park  md  street  landscaping  programs,  addi- 
tional conservation  programs,  and  even  a 
■'vild  rivers'  bill. 

Of  even  greater  import  than  the  fiscal 
I'specis  of  these  proposals  are  the  political 
conrequences.  Each  such  Intrusion  of  Gov- 
ernment into  the  affairs  of  individuals,  how- 
f.er  beneficial  to  the  Individual  from  a  ma- 
terialistic standpoint,  places  more  power  over 
tiie  individuars  life  and  conduct  in  the  Cen- 
ir..l  Government. 

.Already  our  politic.nl  and  social  structures 
lii.vc  undergone  drastic  changes  from  the 
individual-based  system  envisioned  by  the 
Con.siitution.  The  Supreme  Court  has.  of 
cour.-e  been  the  primary  instrument  in  U.ese 


drastic  departures  from  the  Constitution. 
One  good  example  1b  the  InlruEion  by  the 
Federal  Judiciary  Into  the  political  questlcm 
of  State  legislative  apportionment.  The 
power  of  decision  on  the  structtu-e  of  State 
governments  has  been  taken  from  the  people 
and  usurped  by  the  Court  in  these  decisions. 
Another  major  change  has  come  through  the 
cases  on  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the 
public  schools.  The  Cotu-t  ha«  declared  un- 
constitutional a  practice  that  had  become 
traditional  through  years  of  unchallenged 
usage. 

There  are  other  areas  equally  significant, 
although  less  publicized,  in  which  the  Court 
has  accomplished  radical  changes  in  tradi- 
tional and  constitutional  concepts.  For  in- 
stance, the  Court  recently  handed  down  a 
decision  in  a  labor-management  relations 
case.  The  issue  in  the  case  revolved  around 
whether  a  company  could  discontinue  one 
phase  of  operations  and  subcontract  for  it 
without  negotiating  first  witOi  the  union. 
The  Court  held  that  the  matter  was  ne- 
gotiable, and  that  the  company  could  not 
make  what  some  have  long  called  a  man- 
agement decision  without  agreement  of  the 
union.  Interestingly,  the  Court  also  implied 
that  the  Government  had  a  legitimate  voice 
in  the  scope  of  activity  ot  a  given  private 
enterprise,  and  in  the  nature  «>f  the  invest- 
ment. 

Other  changes  are  quietlj  in  process. 
There  is  a  strong  movement  underway  to  con- 
vert the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  into 
a  national  police  force,  a  change  which  the 
present  Director,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  has  in 
the  past  successfully  prevented. 

Crime  is  at  an  alltime  high,  particularly 
crimes  of  violence  and  crimes  against  prop- 
erty. The  threat  of  violence  and  disorder 
hangs  ominously  over  many  of  our  communi- 
ties. 

Corruption  and  misfeasance  in  high  places 
draws  little  public  clamor,  even  when  ex- 
posed in  all  its  ugliness.  You  are  familiar, 
for  example,  with  the  manv  r.unifications  of 
the  Bobby  Baker  affair. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  state  cf  our  Nation 
as  we  begin  a  new  year. 

I  am  reminded  that  the  studies  of  R.  G. 
LeTourneau  show  that  the  average  age  of 
the  world's  great  governments  has  been  200 
years,  and  that  the  general  steps  through 
which  they  progressed  and  regressed  were; 
from  bondage  to  spiritual  faitli;  from  spirit- 
ual faith  to  great  courage;  from  great  cour- 
age to  liberty:  from  liberty  to  abundance: 
from  abundance  to  complacency:  from  com- 
placency to  apathy;  from  apathy  to  depend- 
ency; and  from  dependency  back  again  to 
bondage. 

In  this  connection,  the  five  basic  reasons 
given  by  Gibbon  in  his  "Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  EJmplre"  for  the  death  of  that 
great  civilization  are  also  worthy  of  note. 
As  Gibbon  listed  them,  the  reasons  were: 
"(1)  the  undermining  of  the  dignity  and 
sanctity  of  the  home — the  basis  of  all  human 
society:  (2)  higher  and  higher  taxes  to  fund 
the  spending  of  public  money  for  free  bread 
and  circuses  for  the  people:  (3)  the  mad 
craze  for  pleasure:  (4)  the  building  of  great 
armaments  for  the  defeat  of  an  external  en- 
emy when  the  real  enemy  was  within — the 
decay  of  individual  morality  and  respon- 
sibility: and  (5)  the  decay  of  religion,  faith 
fading  into  mere  form,  losing  touch  with 
life  and  Its  power  to  guide  the  people." 

I  leave  it  to  your  individual  judgment 
whether  and  where  our  Nation  falls  into  the 
ladder  of  life  of  the  average  great  govern- 
ment, and  whether  there  is  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  reasons  isolated  by  Gibbon  as 
responsible  for  the  decline  arul  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  state  of  our  own 
society. 

It  is  my  fear  that  the  forces  of  atheistic 
materialism  are  not  conveniently  confined 
within  the  Communist  bloc  or  tven  excluded 


beyond  oiu-  shores.  What  other  reason  than 
the  dedication  to  atheistic  n:iaterialism  here 
in  our  own  society  can  account  for  failtu-e  to 
even  attempt  to  inspire  the  nations  of  the 
world  with  the  spiritual  values  of  liber:-, 
and  free  enterprise  instead  of  our  accepted 
traditional  policy  of  attempting  to  light  ?. 
guiding  beacon  powered  by  inert  material- 
ism? Do  we  fear  to  offer  the  world  more 
than  greater  material  abundance  because  in 
so  doing  we  might  have  to  admit  to  ourselves 
that  the  foundation  of  otir  own  society  hi  j 
been  shifted  from  spiritual  values  to  mate- 
rialistic clay?  Do  we  refrain  from  pointii:;: 
out  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  the  fallaci.-.-. 
and  tragic  r&sults  of  atheistic  materialism 
underlying  Socialist  philosophy  because  v.e 
fear  too  much  of  the  criticism  might  be  aj  - 
plicable  to  our  own  society? 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  greatness  ur 
weakness  of  any  society  depends,  in  the  fin  .: 
analysis,  on  the  outlook  and  attitude  of  the 
individuals  which  comprise  it.  It  follow> 
that  the  course  and  destiny  of  a  society  de- 
pend on  the  individual. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  United 
States  today.  No  longer  is  there  a  strong  and 
balanced  two-party  system  in  the  Congres., 
to  moderate  the  excesses  of  a  political  ma- 
jority. If  there  is  to  t>e  a  moderation  of  otir 
course.  much  less  a  rettirn  to  original  values 
envisioned  by  the  Constitution,  the  direc- 
tion must,  at  least  for  the  next  2  years,  come 
from  the  people  themselves.  Under  existing 
circumstances,  this  will  reqtiire  something 
little  less  than  a  miraculous  change  in  the 
sense  of  responsibility  and  capacity  for  ef- 
fective expression  previously  evidenced  by 
the  individuals  which  comprise  our  society. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  not  only  the  fate 
of  our  society  which  is  at  stake,  but  a  final 
Judgment  on  each  of  our  personal  lives.  In 
considering  this  judgment,  it  is  not  amiss 
that  we  consider  the  Judgment  of  the  chiu-ch 
in  Laodicea,  which  was  in  these  words  from 
the  Book  of  Revelation:  "I  know  thy  works: 
thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot:  I  would  thou 
wert  cold  or  hot.  So  then  because  thou  ax; 
lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will 
spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth.  Because  thot; 
sayest.  I  am  rich,  and  increased  with  good-s. 
and  have  need  of  nothing;  and  knowest  no- 
that  thoti  art  wretched,  and  miserable,  and 
poor,  and  blind,  and  naked." 

Can  we.  or  will  we,  escape  the  same  judg- 
ment? 

The  guidelines  for  those  of  tis  who  choo-' 
to  avoid  such  a  Judgment  are  clear,  bir. 
demanding. 

We  must  choose  to  fight  for  a  recc^nition 
of  the  supremacy  of  God  in  national  anci 
individual  affairs,  for  without  Divine  guid- 
ance we  can  accomplish  nothing. 

We  must  choose  to  fight  for  a  return  t  ■ 
the  Constitution,  for  it  is  the  best  politica". 
charter  yet  devised  by  which  men  can  gc.  - 
ern  themselves. 

We  must  choose  to  fight  for  freedom,  fc: 
without  It  oiu-  existence  is  meaningless. 

We  must  choose  to  fight  for  honesty  anci 
integrity,  in  private  and  in  public  life,  for 
without  them  our  society  Is  doomed  to  deg- 
radation. 

We  must  choose  to  fight  for  law  and  ordc- 
for  in  the  absence  of  law  and  order,  socio: ■ 
is  reduced  to  mob  rule. 

We  must  choose  to  fight  to  keep  the  K..- 
tion  strong  economically  through  support  <>; 
free  enterprise,  for  without  responsib." 
stewardship  of  our  resources,  we  forfeit  o'.; 
stability. 

We  must  choose  to  fight  to  keep  the  Unite.i 
States  strong  militarily,  for  without  stiperio: 
military  power  we  cannot  maintain  bot':. 
freedom  and  peace;  but  in  so  doing,  we  mtis 
keep  ever  in  mind  that  within  ourselves  ar- 
potentially  our  most  dangerous  enemies  - 
spiritual  poverty,  preoccupation  with  m.i- 
terialism.  complacency,  and  apathy. 

It  is  a  formidable  task;  I  challenge  you  t" 
its  undertaking. 


April  8,  1965 
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Results  of  Fifth  Annual  Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8, 1965 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  happy  to  announce  the  re- 
sults of  the  fifth  annual  congressional 
questionnaire  in  Michigan's  Eighth  Dis- 
trict. I  am  indeed  most  grateful  for  the 
tremendous  response — over  14,000  ques- 
tionnaires have  been  received.  As  tabu- 
lation was  started  several  days  ago,  the 
results  are  based  on  the  retui*ns  of  11,465. 

I  am.  inserting  a  news  release  on  the 
results  which  follows: 

Washington,  D.C,  April  7,  1965. — In  record 
numbers,  Michigan's  Eighth  District  voters 
colled  for  less  Federal  taxes  in  Congressman 
Jim  Haevet's  fifth  annual  questioniiaire. 
Obviotisly  delighted  with  the  number  of  re- 
turns. Congressman  Harvey  said  that  11,465 
returns  were  tabulated,  far  and  away  the 
c-reatest  response  ever.  "It  was  necessary," 
ie  said,  "to  turn  over  the  returns  on  hand 
l:\st  week  so  that  the  results  would  not  be 
unduly  delayed.  Rettu-ns  still  are  coming  in 
and  I  would  estimate  that  we  have  received 
over  13,000." 

Congressman  Harvet  added,  "As  I  have 
done  each  year,  I  intend  to  have  the  results 


published  in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
Bent  along  to  the  President.  The  question- 
naire has  many  values  but  none  as  Impor- 
tant, I  believe,  than  to  encourage  citizen  in- 
terest in  our  Government." 

With  only  two  exceptions — one  on  the 
question  of  increasing  trade  with  CcMnmunist 
covin  tries  of  Etirope  and  the  other  on  bal- 
ancing the  budget  except  in  periods  of  reces- 
sion or  national  emergency — the  voting  was 
relatively  close.  On  the  Communist  trade 
issue,  voters  turned  down  any  expansion  by 
70.3  ix;rcent  to  22.7  percent,  and  decisively 
supported  a  balance  budget  by  92.1  percent 
to  only  4.2  percent. 

Among  the  closest  votes  on  an  Issue  which 
remains  of  paramount  importance,  present 
United  States  policy  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic support  in  South  Vietnam,  some  51.1 
percent  supported  the  Nation's  ctirrent 
cotu-se,  while  36.9  percent  objected.  Many 
of  those  not  voting  on  this  question,  12  per- 
cent, added  such  notes  as  "What  policy?  "  or 
"I  don't  have  all  the  facts  to  answer  this." 

The  closest  vote  of  all  dealt  with  increas- 
ing social  security  benefits  and  liberalizing 
existing  earning  limitations,  accompanied  by 
appropriate  increases  in  social  sectu-lty  taxes. 
This  was  Just  slightly  favored,  51  percent  to 
43.8  percent.  Without  question,  the  need 
to  raise  taxes  to  support  the  Increase  de- 
terred acceptance  of  this  projKJsal.  Without 
the  overwhelming  support  of  those  voters 
who  indicated  they  were  retired,  it  never 
would  have  carried.  The  retirees  supported 
the  question,  73.6  percent  to  18.8  percent. 

Congressman  Harvey  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  results  on  the  elimination 
of  the  Federal  excise  taxes  on  automobiles 


and  another  que^ion  concerning  the  right 
of  any  State  to  apportion  one  house  of  its 
legislature  on  factors  other  than  peculation. 
Eighth  district  voters  strongly  supported 
Congressman  Harvky  who  has  Introduced 
legislation  on  both  of  these  matters. 

Voters  carried  the  elimination  of  the  ex- 
cise taxes  on  automobiles  by  a  margin  of  61.5 
percent  to  32.5  percent,  and  were  even 
stronger  for  tiie  right  of  States  to  handle 
apportionment  of  their  legislatures  more 
freely  by  a  vote  of  66.6  percent  to  24  per- 
cent. On  the  question  of  repealing  section 
14-2  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  nullifying  State 
right-to-work  laws,  only  24.9  percent  favored 
it,  whUe  60.2  percent  were  opposed.  It  was 
interesting  to  observe  that  even  hourly  em- 
ployees failed  to  favor  such  action,  turning 
It  down  46  percent  to  41.3  percent. 

Altering  immigration  laws  to  base  admis- 
sion on  skills  rather  than  country  of  birth 
gained  good  backing,  62.1  percent  to  29.3 
percent. 

Voters  also  approved  Federal  funds  for 
public  school  construction  and  teachers'  sal- 
aries by  a  53.3  percent  to  37.4  percent  mar- 
gixL.  Though  it  was  fairly  close,  textbooks, 
special  teachers,  and  library  aid  for  private 
and  parochial  schools  were  tinned  down,  54.4 
percent  to  33.8  percent. 

A  new  Federal  medicare  program  for  elder- 
ly citizens,  by  the  social  security  approach, 
was  firmly  rejected.  62.2  percent  to  21.8  per- 
cent. A  health  program  for  the  elderly  to 
be  financed  from  the  Government's  general 
funds,  together  with  an  average  of  $6  month- 
ly premium  to  be  paid  by  participants,  car- 
ried by  a  rather  slim  margin.  47.2  percent 
to  35.7  percent. 

Here  are  the  results  of  the  questionnaire: 


Percent — 


Tea 


Vo  yon  favor — 

1.  A  new  Federal  medicare  program  for  our  elderly  citizens: 

(a)  To  be  financed  by  increased  social  security  taie5  on  employers  and  employees? 

(b)  To  be  financed  from  the  Governmeut's  general  fun.ls,  together  with  an  average  $(>  monthly  premium  to  be  paid  by  par- 

ticipants?  - - - 

2.  Elimination  of  Federal  excise  taxes  on  automobiles? 

3.  Increasing  trade  with  Communi.st  countries  of  Euroj:*?- 

4.  Repeal  of  sec.  mb^  of  the  Taft-Uartlcy  Act,  nullifying  State  right-to-work  laws? 

6.  Balancing  the  budget,  except  in  periods  of  economic  recession  or  national  emergency? 

e.  Altering  iminlia-atlon  laws  to  ba.>;e  admission  on  sklUf  rather  than  country  of  birth? 

7.  An  additional  $1.2  billion  in  aid  toeducatlon  for— 

(a)  I*ubllc  school  construction  and  teachers' salaries? - - '- - 

(b)  Textbooks, special  teachers,  and  library  aid  for  private  and  parochial  schools?.- - 

8.  Present  U.S.  policy  of  military  and  economic  support  In  South  Vietnam? -.. - jj».. 

B.  Legislation  lncrea.-=lng  social  security  benefits  and  Ut'CTalizIng  existing  earning  limitations,  accompanied  by  appropriate  lncrea'«5 

1  n  social  securit y  taxes? , -   - -   -----   - ^ .  . - . _ . 

10.  Guaranteeing  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  1  house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors  other  than  population? 


21.8 


No  Undecided 


82.2 


47.2 

35. 7 

17.1 

61.6 

32.6 

&0 

22.7 

70.3 

7.0 

24.9 

60.2 

14.9 

92.1 

4.2 

3.7 

62.1 

29.3 

8.0 

S3  3 

37.4 

e.s 

33.8 

54.4 

11.8 

61.1 

3C.9 

12.0 

Sl.O 

43.8 

5.2 

66.6 

24.0 

9.4 

IOlO 


Save  Camberland  Falls 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OP   KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8. 1965 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
'.  ave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
CHD,  I  include  herewith  an  editorial  en- 
titled, "Save  Cumberland  Palls"  which 
;  ppeared  in  the  April  2,  1965,  issue  of 
t  -,e  Gleaner-Journal  of  Henderson,  Ky. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows : 

Save  CtrMBERLAND  Faixs 

Tlie  Cumberland  Palls  Preservation  Asso- 
'  tion  has  been  reactivated  to  continue  to 
ht  the  proposal  of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engi- 
•ers  that  hydroelectric  dam  be  erected 
Mr  the  beautiful  Cumberland  Falls  in  a 
^^■.ite  i>ark. 

The  association  Is  made  up  of  eastern  Ken- 
'- Vicky  residents,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 


this  organization  should  not  be  statewide,  for 
the  objective  of  the  group  la  of  Interest  to 
all  Kentuckians. 

Such  a  dam  certainly  would  aflfect  the 
flow  of  water  over  the  falls,  which  would  be 
a  mile  downstream  from  the  proposed  dam 
legation. 

Cumberland  Falls  is  one  of  the  works  of 
nature  that  has  attracted  thousands  to 
the  State  park,  not  only  from  other  parts  of 
Kentucky,  but  from  other  States. 

Since  the  park  has  been  established,  con- 
stant improvement  has  been  made  to  pro- 
vide room  for  more  totn-ists  who  want  to 
see  one  of  the  State's  most  beautiful  at- 
tractions. Now  facilities  for  camping  have 
been  added  to  the  comfortable  lodge  and 
Its  cabins,  and  hundreds  visit  the  park 
daily  dvu-ing  the  stimmer  season. 

The  dam  propxasal  is  being  studied  now 
by  the  State  department  of  State  parks,  rec- 
ommendations will  be  ttirned  over  to  Gov. 
Edward  Breathitt. 

It  would  appear  that  acceptance  of  such 
a  proposal  would  be  contrary  to  the  goal  of 
the  p>arks  department,  which  has  6p>ent  much 
money  and  effort  in  building  one  of  the  finest 
State  park  systems  in  the  Nation. 

The  deterioration  of  one  of  the  finest  at- 


tractions Kentucky  has  to  offer  totu-ists  cer- 
tainly would  appear  contrary  to  the  goal  of 
the  State. 


Father  Lemienx  Retires 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  8, 1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  very  close  friend  of  mine  In 
Seattle,  the  Very  Reverend  Albert  A. 
Lemieux,  S.J..  a  man  who  is  greatly  ad- 
mired and  highly  respected  by  all  who 
know  him. 

Since  1948,  Father  Lemieux  has  been 
president  of  Seattle  University,  and  the 
list  of  his  achievements  there  is  a  long 
and  brilliant  one.    Under  his  dedicated 
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and  untiring  leadership,  the  university 
has  flourished  to  an  extent  that  in  itself 
stands  as  a  silent  tribute  to  his  love  of 
humanity  and  devotion  to  duty. 

Father  Lemieux  retires  today  from  the 
position  to  which  he  has  been  so  faithful, 
and  if ,  as  he  hands  over  the  reins  of  ad- 
ministration to  another,  he  looks  back 
with  pride  at  his  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  good  citizenship,  he  will  find  his 
feeling  shared  by  all  of  us  who  have  fol- 
lowed his  activities  through  the  years. 

We  have  seen  that  his  service  has  not 
been  limited  to  the  students  who  have 
drawn  upon  his  magnificent  store  of  ed- 
ucation and  exE>erience,  but  has  been 
equally  generous  in  response  to  calls  for 
participation  in  civic  affairs,  charitable 
endeavors,  guidance  programs,  and  so 
forth.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  I  am 
wrong  in  saying  that  his  beneficial  influ- 
ence has  been  felt  in  every  aspect  of 
community  life.  His  years  in  Seattle 
have  been  years  of  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  every  citizen. 

The  outstanding  ability  of  Father 
Lemieux  has  not  been  without  formal 
recognition,  for  he  has  received  awards 
and  honors  from  several  civic  and  edu- 
cational groups.  In  1952.  he  received  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  from 
Portland  University,  Portland,  Oreg.: 
1956  brought  him  a  Seattle  First  Citi- 
zen Award  from  the  Seattle  Real  Estate 
Board,  and  in  1958,  he  was  given  a  dis- 
tinguished service  award  by  the  Seattle 
University  Alumni  Association.  In  1959, 
the  Seattle  Chapter  of  B'nai  B'rith  hon- 
ored him  with  its  man  of  the  year  award, 
and  in  1962,  Gonzaga  University,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. — where  Father  Lemieux  had 
spent  time  as  a  student  and  instructor 
before  coming  to  Seattle — presented  him 
with  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  take  this  means  of  congratiilating 
Father  Lemieux  for  having  expanded  to 
such  an  extent  the  work  begun  by  the 
two  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  who 
came  to  Seattle  in  1891  to  establish  a 
church  and  school.  These  two  priests, 
the  Reverend  Adrian  Sweere,  S.J.,  and 
the  Reverend  Victor  Garrand.  S.J.,  in 
erecting  these  first  buildings,  imbedded 
deeply  in  our  soil  the  roots  of  the  splen- 
did institution  that  is  Seattle  University 
today.  The  university's  growth  has 
been  assisted  by  a  great  many  excellent 
faculty  members  and  generous  benefac- 
tors since  that  time,  who  will  always  be 
remembered  with  love  and  gratitude,  but 
I  am  sure  that  no  single  one  of  these  has 
done  more  than  has  Father  Lemieux  to 
earn  a  place  of  honor  in  the  hearts  of  all 
of  us.  I  feel  1  can  speak  for  all  citizens  of 
Seattle  in  expressing  thanks  for  a  job 
well  done,  as  well  as  extending  to  this 
distinguished  educator  our  best  wishes 
for  the  future. 

An  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Seattle  Times  adds  emphasis  to  all  I  have 
just  said,  and  I  should  like  to  quote  the 
editors  words  at  this  point: 

Under  the  17-year  leadership  of  the  Very 
Reverend  A.  A.  Lemieux.  Seattle  University 
^rew  from  a  little  two-block  college  to  be- 
came the  largest  private  university  in  the 
State.  The  university  Is  now  an  asset  of  In- 
claculable  worth  to  the  community  and  the 
Northwest. 

This  week  Father  Lemieux  departs  the 
office  in  which  he  has  so  ably  served.    His 


last  special  project  here  ha*  been  raising 
funds  for  a  $2.5  million  library  which  will 
become  the  academic  center  for  the  campus 
of  4,000  students. 

Friends  of  Seattle  University  have 
thought,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
fundralslng  project,  that  the  library  should 
be  considered  a  monument  to  Father 
Lemleux's  leadership. 

This  feeling  was  made  ofllcial  Thursday 
evening  at  a  fareweU.  appreciation  banquet, 
when  It  was  annovinced  that  the  magnificent 
new  addition  to  the  campus  _will  be  named 
Lemieux  Library. 

Indeed,  a  fitting  tribute. 


The  1964  Stokes  Award — Miss  Juanita 
Greene,  of  the  Miami  Herald 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8. 1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
9  in  Miami,  Fla.,  the  Thomas  L.  Stokes 
award  for  the  best  daily  newspaper  writ- 
ing on  resource  issues  in  1964  was  pre- 
sented to  Miss  Juanita  Greene,  a  staff 
writer  of  the  Miami  Herald. 

This  coveted  award  for  distinguished 
journalistic  endeavor  was  given  to  Miss 
Greene  for  her  "penetrating  series  of 
articles  on  public  utility  rates  and  rate- 
making  procedures  in  Miami  and  in  Flor- 
ida."' The  judges  said  Miss  Greene's 
work  'reflected  deep  digging  into  the  rec- 
ords of  the  utilities  and  the  regulatory 
agencies,  and  translation  ol  the  complex 
material  into  articles  easy  for  the  public 
to  understand— all  in  the  finest  Tom 
Stokes  tradition." 

I  want  to  express  my  own  congratula- 
tions to  Miss  Greene  for  her  tremendous 
accomplishment.  I  have  read  her  work 
in  the  Miami  Herald  and  the  Stokes 
award  committee  does  honor  to  itself  and 
to  the  memory  of  the  lat€,  great  Tom 
Stokes,  the  syndicated  columnist  for 
whom  the  award  is  named,  by  honoring 
Miss  Greene  for  her  notable  series. 

Miss  Greene  searched  tax  and  earn- 
ings reports,  questioned  members  of  the 
Florida  Public  Utilities  Commission  and 
officers  of  the  utilities,  and  talked  to  ex- 
perts who  had  prepared  a  $12,000  survey 
of  utility  rates  for  the  city  of  Miami. 
She  reported  both  sides  of  the  issue  in 
simple  language. 

She  commented  at  the  end  of  her 
series : 

I  am  convinced  now  that  the  public  can  be 
elTectively  informed  because  tlie  situation  is 
not  as  compiicated  as  the  utilities  and  their 
attorneys  would  like  their  customers  to  be- 
lieve. 

I  also  wish  to  congratulate  the  Miami 
Herald  for  its  great  public  service  in  en- 
couraging Miss  Greene  to  pursue  her  as- 
signment and  for  courageously  publish- 
ing her  articles. 

The  Miami  Herald  found  Miss  Greene's 
digging  so  fruitful  that  it  had  this  to  re- 
port to  its  readers  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"Who  Protects  the  Public?" 

Tliere  is  obviously  nothing  public  about 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  in  Florida — 


The  Herald  declared: 

It  is  clear  that  the  railroad  and  the  utiliiy 
companies  can  do  as  they  please  because  the 
State  agency  has  fallen  down  on  the  job 
At  best,  it  Is  Incompetence.  At  worse,  it 
demands  an  immediate  Investigation  by  the 
Governor's  oflBce. 

The  Herald  editorial  continued: 
Whether  the  people  of  Florida  deserve  a 
reduction  In  the  electric  and  phone  bills  is 
a  question  that  will  have  to  be  decided  by 
the  courts.  We  certainly  cannot  look  to  the 
Utilities  Commission  for  the  answer. 

But  one  thing  is  clear  Inunediately.  Tiie 
people  of  Florida  are  indebted  to  the  Miami 
commission  for  that  912,000  svu-vey.  It  h.;s 
uncovered  a  real  mess  in  Tallahassee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
Miss  Greene's  series  has  helped  bring 
about  hearings  on  electric  and  telephone 
rates  in  Florida.  I  expect  that  Florida's 
utility  consumers  will  benefit  as  a  direct 
result.  But  I  find  It  supremely  Ironic 
that  this  documentation  of  the  short- 
comings of  utility  regulation  in  my  State 
does  not  deter  the  Florida  Public  Util- 
ities Commission  from  urging  that  exist- 
ing Federal  regulation  of  electric  sales  be 
weakened. 

S.  218  which  is  urged  in  the  name  of 
"States  rights"  would  mean  the  end  of 
responsible  regulation  of  electric  utllitv 
systems  in  the  United  States.  It  would 
substantially  wreck  the  regulatory  sys- 
tem created  by  the  Congress  In  1935.  ' 

This  proposed  legislation  seeks  to  de- 
prive the  Federal  Power  Commission  of 
its  authority  to  regulate  Interstate 
wholesale  electric  sales.  But  If  this 
power  were  taken  from  the  FPC,  the 
Florida  Public  Utilities  Commission 
would  not  be  able  to  fill  the  void  in  my 
State.  The  Florida  commission  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  wholesale  electric  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker  the  Nation's  electric  con- 
sumers deserve  better  treatment  than 
enactment  of  S.  218,  or  its  counterpart. 
H.R.  5955. 

The  recent  national  power  survey  es- 
timated that  modem  technology  and  co- 
operation in  the  electric  power  industry 
can  result  in  savings  to  consumers  of 
$11  billion  a  year  by  1980.  The  key 
to  realizing  savings  of  this  magnitude 
is  more  and  more  interstate  movement 
of  electric  power,  as  more  and  more 
power  systems  pool  their  operations  and 
join  their  systems  with  regional  and  na- 
tional transmission  lines  to  take  maxi- 
mum advantage  of  time,  load,  and  sea- 
sonal diversities. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  more  power 
than  ever  is  moving  in  interstate  com- 
merce, there  are  those  who  seek  to  de- 
stroy the  one  source  of  protection  which. 
consumers  have — the  Federal  Powe; 
Commission. 

I  hope  the  progressive  leaders  in  a''. 
segments  of  the  electric  power  industry 
will  stand  up  and  oppose  this  attempt  to 
turn  back  the  clock  to  pre- 1935  day.s 
when  there  was  virtually  no  Federal  reg- 
ulation of  the  power  industry  and  when 
the  State  commissions  which  did  exist 
were  powerless  to  regulate  operation- 
beyond  their  respective  State  borders. 

Healthy,  fair,  effective  utility  regula- 
tion can  work.  The  FPC  has  been  prov- 
ing that  since  1961. 

I  urge  those  forces  which  are  now  try- 
ing to  destroy  the  FPCs  ability  to  regti- 
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late  to  go  back  and  reread  their  history. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  investi- 
gation of  utilities  in  the  late  1920's  and 
early  1930's  stands  as  a  clear  and  present 
warning.  The  abuses  unearthed  in  that 
investigation  resulted  In  enactment  of 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
and  the  Federal  Power  Act,  In  1935. 

To  repeal  substantial  portions  of  those 
acts,  as  S.  218  or  H.R.  5955  would  do, 
would  be  to  invite  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  unanimous 
agreement  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  several  of  the  articles  which 
won  for  Miss  Greene  the  1964  Stokes 
Award. 

The  articles  follow : 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Nov.  15,  1964) 

Regulation  by  Ear? — State  Without  Rate 

Base    for    Two    Ke»    Utilities 

(By  Juanita  Greene) 

The  State's  rate  fixing  agency  has  nothing 
in  its  reccHxls  to  refute  or  support  claims  of 
an  outside  expert  that  Florida's  two  biggest 
utilities   are    overcharging    customers. 

The  near  empty  files  of  the  Florida  Public 
Utilities  Commission  ofifered  little  last  week 
except  the  suspicion  that  it  is  regulating  the 
utilities  by  ear.  Or  at  best,  by  scratch 
pad. 

No  current  rate  base  could  be  found  for 
either  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.  or  South- 
em  Bell  Telephone  Co.  Not  even  reasonably 
current.  And  the  rate  base  is  the  key  to 
utility  regulation,  because  it  shows  how 
much  money  the  utility  has  invested  in  its 
plant. 

Without  it.  the  PUC  can't  say  whether  the 
utilities  are  making  more,  less  or  as  much 
as  they  are  allowed. 

The  last  rate  base  for  Florida  Power  & 
Light  Co.  was  worked  out  In  1960.  The  last 
for  Southern  Bell  was  in  1952. 

Investigating  to  the  last  detail  all  the 
things  that  go  into  a  rate  base  is  a  time- 
consuming  Job.  And  even  its  critics  ac- 
knowledge that  the  PUC  is  overworked  and 
understaffed. 

But  a  rate  base  is  not  necessarily  a  com- 
plicated thing. 

Even  Its  definition,  as  found  in  Florida 
law,  is  simple : 

Into  the  rate  base  should  go  "the  money 
honestly  and  prudently  invested  in  such 
property  used  and  useful  in  serving  the  pub- 
lic,  less  accrued  depreciation" 

The  gold-plated  controversy  stirred  up  by 
the  city  of  Miami  and  utilities  expert  Arnold 
Hirsh  revolves  around  a  few  simple  points. 

The  problem  is  not  so  much  understanding 
these  figures,  but  getting  them. 

Try,  for  example,  to  find  out  on  what  basis 
the  PUC  ordered  FPL  to  make  its  la.st  and 
much-publicized  rate  reduction — the  $10 
million  cutback  last  spring. 

There  are  no  work  sheets  in  the  nies  in 
Tallahassee  to  support  it — no  "underlying 
data." 

"I'm  sure  there  must  have  been  a  rate  base 
worked  up  of  some  kind,  but  where  it  is, 
if  It  still  exists,  I  don't  know, "  said  F.  H. 
Romig.  director  of  the  PUC's  finance  depart- 
ment. 

WHERE'S    SCRATCH    PAPER? 

Romig.  in  Tallahassee,  told  Herald  Capital 
Biu-eau  Chief  Robert  Sherrlll:  "The  whole 
thing  may  have  been  done  on  scratch  papw 
until  we  finalize  It.  (It  hasn't  been  final- 
ized.)    Maybe  the  scratch  paper  is  around." 

Romig  then  offered  another  clue.  Work- 
ing with  him  on  the  case  was  J.  D.  Mc- 
Clellan.  an  assistant. 

"Maybe."  said  Romig,  "he  has  it  In  his 
head." 

McClellan  was  reached  in  Miami,  where  he 
is  going  through  the  books  of  a  gas  company. 

He  reported  that  his  head  contained  no 
recent  FPL  rate  base.     None,  he  said,  was 


worked  out  last  spring  during  tbe  negotia- 
tions. 

All  the  PUC  did,  said  MoClrtlan.  vm  take 
the  company's  1963  annual  report  and  divide 
what  It  earned  Into  what  it  had  Invested. 

That  Is  slmUar  to  what  wi"^>'  did  In  his 
Independent  study,  using  figures  on  file  with 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  In  Washing- 
ton. 

But  the  PUC's  calculations  are  nowhere  in 
the  record. 

So  there  are  no  PUC  figures  to  compare 
with  those  arrived  at  by  Hirsch. 

The  Washington,  D.C.,  consultant  dis- 
turbed the  historic  tranquUlity  on  the  utility 
regulation  front  last  month  with  a  repwrt 
that  both  FPL  and  Southern  Bell  are  being 
allowed  to  make  far  too  much  money. 

In  the  past  5  years,  he  claims,  they  over- 
charged thetr  customers  more  than  $225  mil- 
lion. 

Hirsch  made  his  computations  not  only  on 
book  figures  picked  out  of  Federal  Power 
Commission  files  In  Washington  (which  are 
more  complete  than  PUC  files) ,  but  also  on 
various  adjustments  he  considered  necessary. 
So  the  totals  on  his  overcharges  vary,  de- 
pending on  Uie  adjustments  made. 

He  called  the  $225  million  figure  conserva- 
tive. Proportionately,  It  would  be  split  by 
about  $133  million  for  FPL  and  $92  million 
for  Southern  Bell. 

FPL,  Hirsch  said,  should  be  made  to  cut 
back  another  $29  to  $33  million  this  year. 

Southern  Bell,  he  said.  Is  making  $25  mil- 
lion a  year  too  much  Just  on  Its  operations 
inside  the  State — not  counting  the  long- 
distance business  that  goes  outside. 

Impressed  with  the  big  figures,  and  Hirsch's 
experience  and  ability.  Miami  is  pressing  for 
some  answers.  It  has  put  the  burden  not 
on  FPL  and  Southern  Bell,  but  the  PUC. 
the  only  agency  in  Florida  that  can  regulate 
them. 

In  preliminary  remarks  to  what  may  de- 
velop Into  a  long  and  hard-fought  battle,  the 
PUC  called  the  Hirsch  report  "fantastic"  and 
Southern  Bell  said  it  was  "absurd."  FPL, 
studying  the  report,  has  said  nothing  yet. 

But  Miami  is  sticking  with  Hirsch.  It  put 
his  report  In  the  hands  of  Its  legal  depart- 
ment and  has  demanded  an  answer  from  the 
PUC  In  30  days. 

UTILITY    BILLS?      STATE  FILES  NO  HELP 

The  city  figures  $225  million  is  too  big  a 
wad  to  be  brushed  aside  with  adjectives. 

The  "excess"  profit  would  put  a  lot  of  the 
overhead  wires  in  both  systems  under- 
ground. 

It  could  build  a  superhighway  of  more 
than  200  miles,  or  a  giant  medical  complex, 
or  enable  the  State  to  forego  its  sales  tax 
for  more  than  a  year. 

Hirsch's  principal  complaint  is  that  FPL 
and  Southern  Bell  are  padding  their  rates 
With  expenses  that  don't  belong  there. 

Though  there  are  no  official  files  to  go  on. 
it  can  be  presumed  that  a  comparison  of 
Hirsch's  figures  and  PUC  figures  would  show: 

That  the  PUC  allows  utilities  to  put  more 
in  their  rate  base  than  Hirsch  does.  And 
the  bigger  the  rate  base,  the  more  income 
allowed. 

That  the  PUC  allows  the  utilities  to  de- 
duct from  their  net  operating  income  many 
Items  that  Hirsch  would  Include.  The  com- 
panies are  allowed  to  make  only  a  certain 
percentage  of  net  operating  income  before, 
in  theory  at  least,  they  are  ordered  to  cut 
rates.  So  utilities  try  to  divert  as  much  as 
possible  from  "net  operating  Income." 

When  the  PUC  last  worked  up  a  rate  base 
for  FPL,  It  took  the  period  for  the  12  months 
ending  September  30,  1960,  and  arrived  at 
a  rate  base  of  $471,994,000, 

Hirsch  took  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1960,  and  figured  It  at  $451,300,831.  Itiat's 
about  $20  million  less  than  the  PUC  aUowed. 

The  PUC  put  net  operating  income  at  $36,- 
900,000.  Hirsch  Insured  it  at  about  a  million 
more  than  that. 


The  PUC  concluded  that  VPL  was  maJcing 
too  much  money  and  ardered  a  reduction  of 
gross  revenues  by  $6,280,000.  But  Hirsch 
claims  the  company's  excess  was  more  than 
$20  million. 

The  PUC  first  worked  up  a  rate  base  on 
FPL  in  1957,  6  years  after  tlie  State  legis- 
lature took  electric  utility  regulation  away 
from  the  municipalities  and  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  State  agency.  After  the  first 
rate  base  came  the  first  rate  cut  of  $4,725,000. 
There  was  no  public  hearing  and  PTL  didn't 
fight  the  order. 

Two  years  later  the  PUC  ordered  a  second. 
smaller  reduction — $2,864,000.  Then  In 
April  1960.  It  cut  another  $200,000  by  re- 
stricting excess  capacity  charges. 

Then,  also  In  1960,  the  PUC  and  the  pub- 
lic got  curious  about  FPL's  Income  when  the 
power  company  came  up  with  a  loose  half 
million  dollars  as  retroactive  pasmient  for 
a  new  Metro  franchise  tax. 

By  July  of  that  yew  the  PUC  staff  was 
convinced  the  power  company  was  making 
too  much  money.  It  was  December  before 
a  reduction — of  $6,250.000 — was  ordered. 
Like  all  reductions.  It  was  to  take  effect  on 
future,  not  F>ast  bills. 

Seldom  is  a  rate  cut  made  retroactive,  re- 
quiring refunds  to  overcharged  customers. 
The  PUC  and  most  regulatory  bodies  operate 
on  the  "water  over  the  dam"  theory. 

Hence  the  hunger  a  reduction  order  Is  de- 
layed, the  more  excess  profits  the  utility  Is 
allowed  to  keep. 

The  1960  order  was  preceded  by  a  hear- 
ing, which  was  recessed  after  PPL  officials 
suggested  the  two  staffs  get  together  and 
work  out  a  compromise.  Agreement  was 
reached  before  the  hearing  reconvened. 

The  PUC  study  that  led  to  the  $10  million 
reduction  last  spring  was  prompted  by  the 
new  Federal  Income  tax  law.  which  gave  a 
break  to  all  utilities  and  set  off  reduction 
orders  all  over  the  Nation.  The  PPL  order 
was  announced  In  AprU,  at  the  time  PUC 
Chairman  Ed  Mason  was  running  for  election. 

When  the  PUC  was  handed  the  job  of 
regulating  fast  growing  utilities  in  a  fast 
growing  State.  It  had  little  to  allow  it  to 
keep  pace.  For  years  It  subsisted  on  stingy 
budgets  appropriated  by  legislatures  not  un- 
friendly with  the  utilities.  It  got  more 
money  last  time,  but  has  a  lot  of  catching 
up  to  do. 

At  the  beginning,  Romig  recalls,  there  was 
only  one  man  In  the  finance  office. 

Until  1956,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
field  staff. 

"About  the  only  time  we  got  to  look  at  a 
company's  books,"  said  Romig.  "was  in  a 
rate  case." 

In  1957  Romig  went  to  the  legislature  and 
got  money  for  a  field  staff  of  two.  to  ride  herd 
on  200  utUltles.  In  1959  he  got  two  more. 
Now  there  are  10.  Three  cover  the  Miami 
area,   checking   on  more   than  70   utilities. 

The  PUC  staff  is  able  to  spend  an  average 
of  2  weeks  of  every  quarter  in  FPL's  office, 
checking  over  what  FPL  hires  more  than  a 
hundred  persons  to  compUe.  Much  of  the 
company's  work  is  done  on  computers. 
When  the  PUC  men  go  In  to  check  this  work, 
they  have  to  employ  the  same  techniques 
that  would  have  been  employed  50  years  ago. 

Public  apathy  also  works  as  ano>ther  hand- 
Icap  to  the  PUC,  claims  Lewis  Petteway.  its 
veteran  general  counsel,  now  also  execuii-y 
director. 

In  1961  the  PUC  held  a  public  hearing  tf 
Jacksonville  on  some  significant  changes  m 
Southern  Bell's  rate  structure.  It  w;.s 
widely  publicized  in  advance,  though  it  w.as 
not  to  be  a  fuU  scale  hearing  on  all  rate 
aspects  and  no  rate   base  was   worked    up 

Hardly  anybody  showed  up  and  the  pro- 
tests that  were  made  were  on  minor  point.<= 

By  contrast.  In  1952  when  a  full  scale  rate 
hearing  was  held  In  Miami,  the  corrununltv 
raised  about  $100,000  and  brought  in  out-'^uir 
experts.    The  hearing  lasted  for  dav;:,  pi-,'. 
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duced  a  pile  ol  testimony  th&t  when  stacke<l, 
stood  three  feet  higher  than  Petteway. 

That  was  the  last  time  Southern  Bell  wae 
called  on  the  carpet  and  eztenalTely  chal- 
lenged. Since  then  the  rates  have  been  ad- 
justed up  and  down,  but  usually  by  Inlonnal 
negotiation. 

Petteway  stresses  an  Important  point  In 
utility  operation: 

"The  consumer  pays  for  everything." 

He  also  points  out  that  It  Is  the  utilities 
that  are  regtilated  that  get  the  regulatory 
laws  passed. 

Last  spring  Petteway  complained  in 
an  Interview: 

"We  don't  get  much  help  from  the  public. 
There  are  no  organized  consumer  groups, 
and  local  government  seldom  lends  us  assist- 
ance." 

Later  the  city  of  Miami  appropriated 
$12,000  for  the  Hlrsch  report.  It  asked  Metro 
and  the  26  other  Dade  municipalities  to  par- 
ticipate but  got  no  response.  Miami,  too, 
learned  a,  lesson  about  apathy. 


(Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  Nov.  25.  1964] 

Big  Job,  Not  Enough  Toou:  Am  Indhtsi- 

ENT    PcBLic    Picks     Its    Three    UTn^rrr 

Guardians 

(By   Juanlta   Greene) 

The  decisions  of  three  men  affect  the  util- 
ity bills  paid  by  millions  of  consiimers. 
Curiously,  they  are  not  well  known  to  the 
public  which  elects  them.  Their  role  is  ex- 
plained in  this  last  article  of  a  series  on  the 
utilities  controversy. 

Playing  the  role  of  public  watchdog  over 
Florida's  private  utilities  today  are  three 
elected  officials. 

They  are  supposed  to  throw  their  weight 
into  the  democratic  system  of  checks  and 
balances. 

Their  decisions  also  hvive  a  definite  bearing 
on  bill  balances  and  the  checks  that  rate- 
payers mall  monthly  to  electric,  telephone, 
and  some  gas  companies. 

Despite  their  tremendotis  responsibilities, 
these  three  officials  are  little  known  to  the 
general  public,  which  elects  them  to  office 
with  yawning  indifference. 

On  the  Florida  Public  UtUlties  Commis- 
sion is  77-year-old  Jerry  Carter,  a  wisecrack- 
ing politician  of  the  old  school;  46-year-old 
Billy  Mayo  of  Tallahassee,  member  of  an  crfd 
and  politically  entrenched  Florida  family; 
and  47-year-old  Edwin  Lee  Mason  from 
Miami,  who  rose  rapidly  aftw  starting  out 
as  a  peace  Justice  In  the  once  politically 
powerful  Allapattah  area. 

With  a  stingy  budget  and  an  overworked 
staff,  the  PUC  administers  laws  lobbied 
through  the  legislature  by  the  utUitles  them- 
selves. 

Until  recently,  Florida  spent  more  money 
on  the  livestock  board's  screwworm  eradica- 
tion program  than  It  did  on  utUlty  regula- 
tion. 

Today  the  budget  Is  up  to  a  little  over  a 
million  dollars  a  year,  and  It  Includes  sal- 
aries for  144  persons.  Including  the  three 
commissioners  who  recently  got  raises  from 
$12  500  to  $14,000  a  year. 

Over  the  years,  when  few  except  the  pii- 
v;ite  utilities  were  paying  much  attention  to 
the  PUC,  it  developed  a  philosophy  which  the 
oommi.ssioners  still  expound  today. 

It  decmphasizes  the  role  of  the  rate- 
payer and  imderlines  the  Importance  of  al- 
lowing Uie  UtUitles  plenty  of  financial  fieri- 
bllity  so  tliey  can  borro^j  money  at  good 
rates  to  continue  rapid  expansion. 

When  Mison  was  running  his  easy  race  for 
reelection  last  si>ring  he  declared  the  com- 
mission's task  was  that  of  fvUly  protecting 
the  pxiblic  frc«n  excessive  charges,  yet  as- 
suring a  healthy  climate  that  will  attaraot 
investors. 

Lewis  Petteway,  the  oocnmlssion's  veteran 
general  counsel  who  now  also  serves  as  exec- 


utive director,  declared  In  a  recent  speech 
before  an  investors'  group : 

He  called  this  a  "huge  Irreparable  loss  to 
the  ratepayer." 

"We  are  convinced  that  nitpicking  regula- 
tion can  never  mate  a  worthwhile  contribu- 
tion to  the  economic  g^rowth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  State.  On  the  contrary,  we  rec- 
ognize that  regulation  must  merit  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  sophisticated  in- 
vestors." 

He  said  the  attitude  of  a  ratemaking  body 
should  be  one  of  healthy  cooperation  rather 
than  one  of  strained  aloofness. 

PUC:    WATCHDOG  IS  ELECTED  BT   A  YAWNING 
ELECTORATE 

There  are  times,  however,  liiat  the  Com- 
mission does  exhibit  strained  aloofness.  It 
did  so  recently  in  an  order  rejecting  a  peti- 
tion of  a  local  attorney  for  a  full-scale  public 
hearing  on  what  he  termed  were  excessive 
rates  charged  by  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Said  the  PUC,  in  part.  In  its  order  of  Sep- 
tember 22: 

"General  rate  Investigations  of  large  utili- 
ties are  time  constunlng  and  tremendously 
expensive  for  all  parties  concerned.  Ulti- 
mately, of  coiu-se.  such  expense  must  be 
borne  by  the  rat^>ayer." 

Then  it  commented  that  some  people  are 
always  dissatisfied  with  rates,  regardless  of 
the  level,  and  ask  for  costly  investigations. 

It  added: 

"Even  If  it  were  feasible  from  a  practical 
viewpoint,  it  would  be  economloally  unsound 
for  a  regulatory  agency  in  the  Nation's  fastest 
growing  State  to  permit  and  encotirage  con- 
tinuous rate  investigations." 

History  bears  out  this  philosophy.  Seldom 
In  recent  history  has  the  PUC  Involved  it- 
self in  a  full-scale  rate  Investigation  of  a  big 
utility,  and  even  less  seldom  has  it  taken 
its  fight  to  court.  Reductions  usually  are 
ordered  after  compromise  conferences  where 
the  attitude  of  general  cooperation  prevails, 
and  the  utilities  are  seldom  dissatisfied  to 
the  i>oint  of  suing. 

Despite  its  September  decision,  the  PUC 
now  plans  a  full  scale  hearing  on  FPL  and 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
rates  in  January. 

Both  hearings  were  prompted  by  a  report 
made  for  the  city  of  Miami  by  an  outside  rate 
expert  who  claims  the  State's  two  largest 
utilities  are  overcharging  their  customera 
Miami  sent  the  report,  by  Arnold  Hlrsch, 
to  the  PUC  and  asked  for  a  reply. 

The  city,  like  all  others  la  Florida,  lost 
its  right  to  regulate  private  p>ower  companies 
in  1951,  when  the  legislature  passed  a  bill 
giving  the  sole  authority  to  the  PUC.  The 
bill  had  the  acknowledged  support  of  FPL 
and  other  utilities.  Six  years  later  the  PUC 
called  its  first  major  hearing  on  FPL  and 
ordered  a  reduction. 

In  his  report,  BQrsch  charge<t  that  FPL  and 
Southern  Bell  overcharged  their  customers 
by  more  than  $225  million  over  the  past  5 
years. 

To  prevent  this  In  the  futurd.  he  suggested 
that  the  Governor  be  empowefed  ♦.o  appoint 
a  citizens  board  of  review  each  year  to  look 
over  the  general  rate  situation  in  the  State. 

It  would  have  the  authority  to  examine 
all  records  of  the  PUC  and  the  utilities  it 
regulates,  including  their  Federal  income 
tax  returns.  j 

Other  suggestions  have  been  advanced  from 
other  sources  for  improving  the  effectiveness 
of  the  PUC.  The  PUC  itsell  claims  with 
more  money  to  hire  a  bigger  and  better  staff 
it  could  do  a  better  Job.  Tliis  need  was 
partly  met  by  Increased  appropriations  by 
the  last  legislature. 

Petteway  believes  more  public  Interest  in 
and  suppco^  of  the  PUC  would  be  as  effective 
as  anything  else. 

Some  of  til*  most  effective  regulatory 
bodies  work  wltb  a  staff  that  ia  not  under 


the  direct  control  of  the  elected  or  ap- 
pointed heads.  This  Is  the  case  with  Metro  s 
Water  and  Sewer  Board.  The  staff  Is  on  the 
regular  cotmty  payroll  and  does  not  take 
orders  from  the  board,  so  its  recommenda- 
tions   can    be    made    more    independently. 

In  discussing  utility  regulation  and  rate 
hearings,  Petteway  makes  a  point  that  he 
fears  the  public  often  overlooks.  The  co.st 
of  both  the  legal  defense  and  prosecution  is 
paid  by  the  ratepayer. 

The  utility  passes  on  the  cost  In  its  ratr« 
The  PUC  lawyers  and  staff  are  paid  for  wit'.i 
State  funds. 

The  Utility  lawyers  are  not  only  hieh 
priced,  but  frequently  well  known.  Former 
Gov.  LeRoy  Collins,  Petteway  pointed  out, 
once  got  $20,000  for  handling  a  Southern  Bell 
rate  case  while  he  was  working  as  a  private 
attorney.  And  Gov.  Farrls  Bryant,  he  said, 
represented  a  gas  company  while  In  prlvr.te 
practice. 

Many  nnembers  of  the  legislature  also  have 
private  utilities  among  their  private  clients. 

Drawing  on  his  long  experience  In  the  bu.-;!- 
ness  of  public  rate  regulations,  Petteway 
makes  two  other  important  points: 

"It  Is  the  utilities  that  are  regulated  th;.t 
get  the  regulatory  laws  passed." 

And,  "In  the  end,  the  ratepayer  pay«  for 
everything,  because  all  a  utility's  expeu.sfs 
are  passed  on  to  him." 


(Prom    the   ICaml    Herald,    Dec.    13,    1964] 

UTiLrriES'  Tax  Savxngs  Mat  Brikg  Rate  Ct-rs 

(By  Juanlta  Greene) 

(The  Federal  Government  is  enabling, 
Florida's  private  utilities  to  save  a  lot  of 
money  this  year,  and  even  more  next  year. 
In  this  report,  Herald  Staff  Writer  Juaniia 
Greene  shows  how  it  could  affect  the  rate- 
payer. The  report  Is  one  of  a  series  on  tiie 
State's  utility  picttire.) 

Thousands  of  Florida's  electric,  gas,  and 
phone  customers  can  look  forward  to  the 
New  Year  with  some  hope  for  lower  utility 
bills. 

The  savings.  If  they  materialize,  will  be 
compliments  of  Uncle  Sam,  partly  or  entirely. 

For  among  those  benefiting  from  last  years 
cut  In  Federal  Income  taxes  are  all  the  State's 
privately  owned  utilities.  Thej'n  saving 
millions.  And  they're  due  for  another  lax 
reduction  next  year. 

The  cut  raises  two  significant  questions. 

Will  Florida's  Public  Utilities  Oommissi.>n 
order  all,  or  even  some,  of  the  companies  to 
pass  along  the  savings  to  their  customers? 

If  a  cut  is  ordered,  will  It  be  retroactl\-e  to 
cover  all  the  extra  revenue  realized  this  year? 

The  first  decision  Is  up  to  the  PUC.  The 
second  may  be  up  to  both  the  PUC  and  the 
courts. 

The  utilities  started  benefiting  from  the 
tax  break  last  January  1.  That  Is  when  the 
first  Federal  cut,  from  52  to  50  percent  of  c>  r- 
porate  income,  went  Into  effect. 

Ten  months  later  the  utilities  conimis.?ion 
ordered  each  of  the  75  companies  it  regulates 
to  put  the  savings  in  a  special  account  a:id 
await  further  Instructions.  Though  it  or- 
dered the  money  set  aside,  the  commis.?ion 
did  not  promise  it  would  order  it  passed  aloiig 
to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  a  rate  cut. 
But  It  said  it  might. 

Even  if  it  does,  however,  there  is  s->:!ie 
question  whether  the  accumulated  savings. 
piled  up  since  last  January,  will  ever  re. ah 
the  pocketbook  of  the  ratepayer. 

THEY'LL    FIGHT    ANY    REBATES 

The  utilities  are  expected  to  fight  a  retro- 
active rebate.  They  will  claim  that  any 
order  for  rate  cuts  can  apply  only  to  future, 
not  past,  earnings.  Their  main  argument 
wlU  be  the  well  recognized  "water  over  the 
dam"  theory  of  utUlty  regulation.  It  holds, 
and  so  have  the  courts,  that  reductions  go 
into  effect  only  aft^-  offidal  hearings  aad 
the  Issuance  of  an  official  order. 
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Had  the  PUC  ordered  rate  reductions  in 
January  or  shortly  thereafter,  there  would 
be  less  doubt  that  the  savings  would  be 
passed  along  to  the  consumer.  But,  except 
in  the  case  of  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.,  It 
made  no  official  pronouncement  until  Novem- 
berber  12.  And  that  was  not  an  order  to  cut 
rates. 

Asked  about  the  legality  of  a  future  rate 
cut  order  which  would  take  in  savings  ac- 
cumulated since  January  1,  or  even  to  Novem- 
ber 12,  Levels  Petteway,  general  counsel  for 
the  PUC,  replied: 

"I'm  afraid  you  are  just  going  to  have 
to  speculate  about  that  one. 

"I  am  reasonably  siu-e,"  he  added,  "that 
the  utilities  will  think  it  can't  be  done." 

The  utiUties  will  benefit  from  another  in- 
come tax  reduction  to  take  effect  January  1, 
1965,  when  the  tax  goes  down  from  50  to 
48  percent. 

The  fact  that  the  utilities  got  a  tax  break 
•his  year  and  will  get  another  next  year 
was  part,  but  not  Eill,  of  the  reason  an  out- 
side consultant  hired  by  the  city  of  Miami 
is  claiming  that  FPL  and  Southern  Bell  Tele- 
Dhone  Co.  are  collecting  excessive  revenue 
trom  ratepayers. 

Arnold  Hlrsch,  Washington,  D.C..  said  In 
his  report  that  FPL  should  have  been  made 
to  reduce  Its  rates  by  at  least  $39  million 
this  year  and  another  million  next  year. 
Southern  Bell,  he  said,  should  have  cut 
$24  million  this  year  on  intrastate  rates  and 
another  million  next  year. 

REPORT   CITES   OTHER    FAULTS 

He  said  the  companies  were  making  exces- 
sive profit  not  only  because  of  the  income 
t^ix  reduction  but  also  because  depreciation 
was  excessive,  the  rate  base  too  broad,  and 
the  allowable  return  too  high.  In  addition, 
he  claimed  Southern  Bell's  capital  structure 
was  too  unbalanced  and  too  much  of  its 
l^roflt  was  being  siphoned  off  by  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co..  its  parent 
company,  and  Western  Electric,  its  chief 
j'lpplier. 

Hlrsch  took  note  of  the  fact  the  PUC 
Piit  FPL  to  agree  to  cut  its  rates  by  $10  mil- 
lion last  May,  but  he  said  that  was  not 
enough.  This  year  FPL  will  still  make 
i29  million  too  much,  he  said. 

The  PUC  also  took  note  of  the  $10-milllon 
reduction  when  it  called  for  public  hearings, 
prompted  by  the  Hlrsch  report,  to  be  held 
Ml  Miami  early  next  year.  Those  on  South- 
ern Bell  will  be  January  18  and  March  29 
and  on  FPL  January  28  and  April  12. 

"A  small  part  of  the  cxirrent  years  reduc- 
tion," reported  the  PUC  on  the  FPL  rate  cut, 
was  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  Federal 
income  tax  rate  on  corporations,  granted  by 
the  Congress,  effective  retroactive  to  January 
1,  1964.  No  consideration  was  given  In  the 
$10  million  reduction  to  the  further  decrease 
in  the  income  tax  rate  for  the  year  1965,  It 
being  the  purpose  of  the  commission  to  take 
i-nother  look  at  the  earnings  of  this  utility 
m  1965,  In  light  of  the  further  reduction  in 
The  l^x  rate." 

Of  the  $10  million  cutback  in  revenue,  only 
f  bout  a  million  and  a  half  was  attributable 
•o  the  income  tax  break,  FPL  officials  have 
reported. 

PUC    STUDIED    FOR    MONTHS 

Apparently  stung  by  the  Hlrsch  report, 
vhich  the  city  of  Miami  filed  with  the  PUC 
lu  November  with  a  request  for  "affirmative 
action."  the  PUC  declared  in  an  order  for 
next  year's  rate  hearings: 

"The  commission  has  been  const;intly  in- 
volved since  early  March  of  this  year  in  a 
series  of  investigations  involving  the  earn- 
ings of  all  major  utilities  under  its  jurisdic- 
ion  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
ny  rate  reductions  were  in  order  for  the 
••  irious  utilities  involved" 

It  reported  that  Petteway  had.  on  March 
n,  "announced  In  the  city  of  Miami  that 
the  commission   had   even   then    begim   an 


Investigation"  of  the  major  utilities  earnings. 

This  March  11  statement  by  Petteway, 
however,  was  no  broadscale,  general  an- 
nouncement. Petteway  had  come  to  Miami 
to  address  the  Traffic  Club  on  another  mat- 
ter and  did  not  mention  the  tax  cut  or  its 
effect  on  rates  In  his  speech. 

While  he  ate  lunch  a  Herald  reporter,  asked 
him  about  the  utilities'  tax  break,  which  by 
that  time  had  already  resulted  in  rate  cut 
orders  by  some  commissions  in  other  States. 

Petteway's  remarks  to  the  reporter  were 
informal  and  off  the  cuff.  He  said  the  PUC 
had  called  for  financial  statements  from 
regulated  utilities  to  determine  if  rate  cuts 
are  in  order.  To  date,  except  in  the  c^ise  of 
FPL,  no  determination  has  been  made 

EXCESS     GAINS     IN      MnLIONS 

Hlrsch  figures  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
company's  own  books,  with  none  of  the  ad- 
justments re  recommended,  FPL  will  make 
an  excess  of  $18,100,000  this  year  above  the 
liberal  6.98-percent  return  on  investment 
allowed  by  the  PUC.  Some,  but  not  all,  of 
this  excess  Is  due  to  the  tax  cut.  Next  year, 
he  said,  the  excess,  based  on  company  rec- 
ords, will  be  $20,600,000  if  no  cut  is  ordered. 

On  the  same  basis  he  figures  that  South- 
ern Bell  made  an  excess  of  $9,950,000  over  Its 
allowable  6.6-percent  return  on  intrastate 
investment  this  year.  With  a  further  tax 
break  due  next  year,  the  excess  will  go  up  to 
$11,600,000  If  no  cut  Is  ordered. 

These  figures  do  not  take  into  account  the 
other  changes  reconamended  by  Hlrsch,  but 
only  the  surplus  resulting  from  present  pro- 
cedures and  the  tax  break. 

In  one  of  its  orders  the  Commission  re- 
ported that  the  hearing  called  on  Southern 
Bell  was  the  result  of  Investigations  in  which 
"the  Commission  has  been  constantly  in- 
volved  since  early  March." 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing,  it  said,  will 
be  that  of  "reviewing  its  earnings  and  rate 
structure,  and  making  whatever  adjust- 
ments, if  any,  may  be  appropriate  and  in 
the  public  interest." 

Yet  neither  the  Southern  Bell  nor  the  PPL 
hearings  will  be  on  orders  of  the  PUC  to 
show  cause  why  its  rates  should  not  be  re- 
duced. Such  an  order  would  have  put  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  utilities.  The  orders, 
instead,  put  this  burden  on  the  city  of  Mi- 
ami and  Hlrsch.  They  state  that  the  Hlrsch 
report,  filed  with  the  commission  by  the 
city,  "constitutes  a  very  serious  indictment" 
and  add  that  Miami  has  an  "obligation"  to 
support  it. 

SESSIONS    SET    "TO    HEAR    ALL" 

FPL  and  Southern  Bell  have  not  been  or- 
dered to  do  anything  In  connection  with 
the  coming  bearings.  The  PUC  orders  state 
the  hearings  were  called  "for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  all  Interested  parties  who  desire  an 
opportunity  to  testify"  In  order  that  "the 
commission  may  be  fully  advised,"  tmd 
"make  whatever  rate  adjustment.  If  any,  may 
be  appropriate  and  In  the  public  interest." 

FPL  and  Southern  Bell,  declared  the  or- 
ders, "should  be  given  an  opportunity  pub- 
licly to  Justify  rates,  charges  and  earnings." 

The  opportunities  to  be  heard  at  the  hear- 
ings were  also  extended  to  include  the  pub- 
lic—and the  PUC  itself." 

It  wants  to  bring  "to  the  publics  atten- 
tion its  various  ratemaking  policies  and 
philosophies  so  that  the  public  may  know 
how  its  Interest  is  protected." 

Miami  City  Attorney  John  Barrett  said 
several  weeks  ago  that  the  city  of  Miami 
would  bring  Hlrsch  to  testlfv  at  the  hear- 
ings. 

Other  PUC-regulated  utilities  benefiting 
from  the  income  tax  are  gas  companies  that 
supply  customers  through  underground  sys- 
tems. That  includes  all  natural  gas  and 
some  manufactured  gas  companies.  One  of 
the  largest  and  fastest  growing — City  Gas — 
still  is  operating  in  Dade  and  several  other 
counties  on  temporary  rates  set  by  the  PUC 
without  public  hearing. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  A-pril  8, 1965 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
an  original  prize-winning  speech  written 
by  Miss  Regina  Bailey,  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Kenosha  Cen- 
ter. Miss  Bailey  recently  received  a 
first -prize  award  for  this  presentation 
at  the  17th  annual  intercenter  forencis 
tournament.  I  am  convinced  that  you 
will  find  this  as  informative  as  I  did. 

The  speech  follows : 

Socnmr,  the  Judge 
(By  Regina  Bailey) 

What  a  wonderful  country  we  live  in. 
How  great  to  belong  to  a  free,  rich  nation. 
Jtist  look  at  all  we  have.  Our  modern  sky- 
scrapers are  among  the  greatest  manmade 
structures  In  the  world.  Our  dams  hold 
back  mighty  rivers.  We  have  conquered  our 
sky  and  are  reaching  forward  to  begin  a 
conquest  of  the  universe. 

And  man,  what  have  we  done  for  man? 
Why  that's  easy.  Educational  Institutions 
are  booming  throughout  the  Nation.  Re- 
search Is  developing  at  a  pace  more  rapid 
than  ever.  New  methods  of  teaching  are 
continually  being  brought  to  light. 

But  is  man  really  being  taken  care  of  in 
our  modem  society?  I  mean  the  Inner  man. 
What  has  society  done  to  aid  man  in  his 
search  for  truth  and  self?  Well,  it  is  this 
society  which  often  leaves  man  wandering 
aimlessly  In  spirit,  that  claims  Uie  right  to 
Judge  a  man's  actions,  though  often  these 
actions  are  the  result  of  the  tempenuiient 
and  trends  of  this  very  society.  Let's  take 
a  look  at  what's  happening  to  our  people 
today. 

A  young  high  school  girl  got  a  hold  of  a 
quart  of  whisky.  Because  of  a  fight  with  her 
boyfriend  she  drank  the  entire  contents  dur- 
ing noon  hour.  That  afternoon  the  girl  was 
rushed  to  the  hospital  from  school  where 
she'd  collapsed.  She  narrowly  escaped 
death. 

More  often  this  carelessness  wiUi  potential 
dangers  U  showing  up.  On  February  10  our 
city's  newspaper  reported  the  following: 
"Sunday,  five  JuvenUe  boys,  14-  and  15-year 
old's,  were  brought  to  police  headquarters 
several  of  them  completely  intoxicated  as  the 
result  of  drinking  stolen  Uquor."  The  ques- 
tion that  comes  to  my  mind  Is  where  were 
their  parents  and  their  training?  Especially 
when  It  happens  over  and  over  again. 

It  isn't  only  the  younger  generation  which 
is  losing  its  balance  In  life.  In  New  York, 
one  of  the  top  violin  makers  shot  his  wife 
in  front  of  their  12-year-old  daughter.  They 
had  had  an  argument  over  visitation  rights 
concerning  their  child.  They'd  had  their 
marriage  annulled. 

About  the  same  time  two  men  were  argu- 
ing as  to  whether  or  not  the  dog  of  the  first 
would  bite  the  second.  The  argument  be- 
came violent  and  one  man  was  shot  in  the 
chest.  Is  this  the  reaction  we  must  come  to 
expect? 

A  politician  In  our  town  had  a  lovely  u-ife 
and  children.  But  the  world  began  to  over- 
F>ower  him.  He  had  moody  speUs,  and  began 
to  drink  heavily.  He  lost  Interest  In  family 
responsibilities.  Finally  he  kUled  himself. 
Others,  some  famous  like  Mariljm  Monroe, 
have  also  found  the  world  Just  too  much  to 
take. 

The  saddest  documentary  of  our  times  is 
the  unreasoned  killing.    A  boy.  who  stabbed 
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a  girl  he  knew  because  he'd  had  the  urge  to 
do  It.  Another  boy.  denied  use  of  the  car, 
took  a  shotgun,  killed  his  parents  and  sister, 
then  turned  himselX  in  to  the  police. 

These  horrible  cases,  children  killing,  sui- 
cide among  young  adults  all  help  us  see  the 
deadly  diseases  which  are  afflicting  our  so- 
ciety. I  believe  that  in  some  way,  most  of 
these  tie  In  with  the  loss  of,  or  Indifference 
toward  a  deep  religion  and  faith.  Let  us  see 
in  one  case  what  this  loss  of  religion  helped 
to  bring  about. 

In  the  February  Reader's  Digest,  in  an 
article  entitled  "If  They  Had  Only  Waited," 
a  mother  tells  her  story.  The  story  in  which 
she  is  preparing  the  wedding  of  her  18-year- 
old  son,  class  valedictorian,  to  his  already 
pregnant  girl.  She  says,  "Long  ago  I  had 
given  up  attending  church,  assuming  that 
Paul  could  learn  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong  at  home,  could  select  his 
own  religion  when  he  was  older.  Naturally, 
he  soon  abandoned  Sunday  school.  But 
what  spiritual  Inspiration  had  I  given  him 
as  a  substitute  for  church?" 

Paul  did  Just  &a  his  mother  wished,  but 
he  chose  the  religion  of  self  Indulgence.  His 
mother  was  very  good  about  giving  him  the 
marks  of  success  In  our  society,  a  jalc^y  of 
his  own,  and  a  nice,  good-looking  girl. 
What  she  failed  to  give  him,  as  she  herself 
admits  is  the  strong  spiritual  background 
necessary  to  cope  with  our  modem  world. 

Then  we  have  Paul's  religion  of  self  In- 
dulgence. This  shows  lack  of  concern  and 
disregard  for  others.  This  concern  is  a  very 
essential  part  of  almost  every  religion.  Could 
we  say  that  his  girl,  Nancy  benefited  from 
his  selfishness?  Did  the  parents  of  these 
two  children  deserve  the  slap  In  the  face  they 
received?  Paul  and  Nancy  In  their  selfish- 
ness succeeded  only  In  bringing  heartbreak 
to  two  families. 

It's  strange,  isn't  It,  the  way  society  is 
willing  to  compromise  Its  morals,  and  people 
are  ever  ready  to  rationalize  a  Judgment  so 
they  can  do  It  their  way.  People  no  longer 
think  much  of  the  already  pregnant  bride. 
What  of  the  girl  who  follows  the  same  course 
yet  is  unable  to  get  married?  Society  seems 
to  soothe  its  conscience  be  scorning  this 
girl  and  the  child  she  may  bear. 

What  I  want  is  a  religious  person.  No,  not 
the  Individual  who  goes  to  chtsxih  as  though 
he  were  a  machine.  Rather  a  person  who 
thinks  of  success  or  falliire  in  terms  of  good 
and  bad,  not  in  terms  of  riches;  a  person  who 
realizes  an  act  Is  vrrong  even  though  it  may 
be  something  he  wants.  A  person  who  is 
concerned   about  others. 

This  Individual  would  also  get  the  bonus 
of  improved  mental  health.  Here  again  so- 
ciety tends  to  look  down  on  and  judge 
harshly  the  mentally  111.  And  again  it  may 
be  in  part  society's  attitude  toward  religion 
which  helps  bring  about  the  commonness 
of  mental  Illness. 

On  Sunday,  February  21.  This  Week  sec- 
tion of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  was  devoted 
entirely  to  mental  health.  On  the  very  first 
page  w:vs  an  article  entitled  "Faith  as  Medi- 
cine." It  stated.  "A  strong  and  determined 
faith  creates  mental  and  emotional  security 
and  helps  alRty  anxieties  within  the  family 
as  well  as  thoee  strains  and  i>ressures  outside 
It."  Maybe  the  loss  of  faith  has  a  greater 
effect  than  Just  the  protection  of  moral 
standards.  Maybe  society  should  not  smile 
quite  so  condescendingly  at  the  believer. 

Maybe  the  man  who  sought  suldde  as  the 
answer  to  his  problem  could  have  used  tha 
strength  and  consolation  <rf  faith  to  help 
him  when  the  world  became  too  trying.  May- 
be the  children  and  adults  who  drink  and 
use  dope  wouldn't  need  their  world  of  fan- 
uosy.  I  believe  that  pcut  ot  the  reason  a 
strong  faith  helps  us  so  much  in  our  dally 
lives,  is  that  It  helps  us  I^bqd  oxir  view  of 
the  world  from  heooming'^ooaiHitorted.  It 
keeps  in  our  mind  a  purooee  fordoing  what 
Is  right,  and  an  aid  to^/ftooocnpllBhlng  it. 


We  have  called  society  a  Judge,  and  that 
she  is.  Throughout  our  Uve»  she  observes, 
either  approving  or  dlsap^M'Ovln^.  But  I 
claim  that  society  Is  an  irresponsible  Judge. 
The  people  of  oxir  society  otften  condemn 
individuals  for  situations  and  Incidents  made 
possible -by  values  which  society  as  a  whole 
acdepts. 

It  Is  you  and  I  who  form  the  backbone  of 
society.  If  we  refuse  to  comprooaise  our 
morals,  and  refuse  to  stand  by  as  our  fellow 
man  approaches  defeat.  Only  then  will  oth- 
ers follow.  Only  then  can  we  look  upon 
the  whole  of  the  people  of  our  country 
the  Great  Society,  and  sav  the  words  of 
praise,  "You  are  Just  in  your"  Judgment." 


The  So-Called  Voting  Righti  Act  of  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8.  J965 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Ml.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  an 
editorial  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Southwest  Virginia  Enterprise,  a  news- 
paper published  In  the  city  of  Wytheville, 
Va.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  particularly  to  all  at 
the  executive  level  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment who  assisted  in  flrafting  and 
recommended  passage  of  the  so-called 
voter  rights  bill.  i 

The  editorial  follows:        I 
Thk  So-Caixed  Voting  Rights  Act  of-   1965 

Only  a  mighty  tidal  wave  of  public  protest, 
rolling  from  all  sections  of  the  country  can 
prevent  the  passage  of  what  In  our  opinion 
is  the  most  vindictive  law  ever  presented  to 
a  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  radical, 
mentally  disturbed,  hatred-filled  brain  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens  who  strutted  in  Congress 
dvirlng  the  Reconstruction  era  years  never 
devised  a  plan  or  a  punitive  law  more  un- 
American  in  content,  and  unconstitutional 
In  aim  than  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
(H.R.  6400-S.  1564),  the  President's  law.  It 
Is  a  law  that  could  well  dismember  the 
United  States  even  while  we  fight  our  dead- 
liest enemy  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

Never  have  we  had  a  greater  concern  or 
deeper  worry  for  the  future  of  this  Nation 
aa  a  democracy  than  at  this  hour.  We  are 
not  thinking  in  terms  of  any  political  party, 
be  it  Democrat  or  Republican,  for  some 
leaders  In  Congress  of  both  parties  stand 
today  by  virtue  of  their  own  statements 
and  actions  as  sponsors  aiid  supporters  of 
the  bill.  The  venerable  and  highly  respected 
Hahrt  p.  Btrd  (30  years  of  service  in  the 
Senate)  called  It  a  "vicious  bill.  It  clearly 
bears  the  unreasonable  stamp  of  hys- 
teria •  •  •  the  provisions  are  iniquitlous 
In  effect  and  contemptible  in  design  •  •  • 
the  extremes  to  which  the  administration 
and  its  Attorney  General  have  gone  to  exempt 
the  majority  of  States  and  convict  a  minor- 
ity are  beyond  the  realm  of  reason  •  •  • 
they  demonstrate  the  bias  and  the  prejudice 
under  which  the  bill  was  conceived  and  with 
which  It  will  be  enforced  •  •  •  Neither  the 
blU  nor  the  testimony  is  worthy  of  men  en- 
trusted with  high  office  in  the  national  Gov- 
ernment of  our  country."  With  these  and 
many,  many  more,  truthful  and  factual 
statements,  the  Virginia  Statesman  that  has 
steadfastly  pursued  and  advocated  the  pre- 
cepts of  Patrick  Henry,  Jefferson,  Wilson  and 
others  has  done  so  In  pointing  out  that  he 


Issued  the  statement  "as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  representing  Virginia  to  uphold 
the  Federal  Constitution." 

It  has  been  our  belief  that  all  Senators 

all  Members  of  the  House — ^the  President, 
are  pledged  and  have  taken  an  oath,  with 
hand  placed  on  the  Holy  Bible  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  If  we 
are  correct,  then  how  can  any  official  stand 
before  the  people  of  the  Nation,  and  the 
entire  world  crying  out  his  determination  to 
uphold  the  Constitution,  as  he  swings  his 
right  hand,  while  the  left  hand  remains  like 
it  was  tied  to  his  body.  In  other  words,  i  , 
enforce  that  part  of  the  Constitution  that 
appears  to  be  poliitcally  expedient,  bu; 
stomp,  cover  over,  bury,  forget  that  portion 
which  assures  States  rights  and  protection 
for  all  Americans — yes,  even  the  minorities? 
Is  not  this  what  has  been  taking  place? 
Has  any  other  person,  aside  frcxn  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  who  Is  welcomed  to  the  Whit<> 
House  with  open  arms  had  the  Intestinal 
fortitude  to  tell  the  Nation  that  he  will 
break  a  law  when  he  considers  It  tmjust? 
Dare  Governor  Barnett,  of  Mississippi  or 
Governor  Wallace,  of  Alabama,  make  such  a 
statement?  Mr.  Barnett  is  supposedly  still 
being  pursued  by  the  Justice  Department 
boys  for  disobeyinjg  a  court  orda-.  Dr.  King 
did  likewise  but  it  was  not  even  criticized 
to  our  knowledge  by  one  single  member  of 
the  Justice  Department. 

The  brazen  attitude  of  Attorney  General 
Katzenl>ach  Is  reaUy  startling.  Senator 
Byrd  points  out  that  the  head  of  the  Justice 
Department  "has  doctunented  his  own 
cynicism.  He  has  proclaimed  his  Impatience 
with  Judicial  process  and  his  lack  of  faith 
In  it."  Labeled  by  Columnist  Ross  Valentine 
as  King  Katzenbach's  Konsplracy.  the 
Attorney  General  admits  he  wrote  the  bill 
that  Virginia  and  five  other  States  of  the 
South  and  Alaska  will  be  Incriminated,  but 
that  Texas  will  (Johnson's  home  State)  be 
exempt. 

Never  in  our  lifetime,  and  from  whateve- 
knowledge  we  have  gained  of  the  history  c. 
the  United  States,  have  we  read  or  heard  o" 
as  much  unadulterated  hypocrisy  containe-i 
in  one  biU.  Here  In  the  limelight  of  the 
people  of  all  50  States,  and  viewed  from  afr.r 
(often  with  misunderstanding,  thanks  t- 
th«  slanted  reporting)  by  millions  are  th-» 
high-ranking  leaders  of  this  great  Nation. 
pictured  with  tears  (but  they  are  crocodi'- 
tears)  running  down  their  cheeks  at  the  in- 
justices of  voting,  while  they  sit  In  their 
swivel  chairs  and  Ixixury-fiiled  offices  and 
actually  have  the  gall  to  say  the  bUl  is  to 
^hnlnate  discrimination.  It  requires  r.  . 
knowledge  of  law;  It  requires  no  college 
graduate,  or  even  a  high  school  graduate,  for 
an  average  child  in  the  upper  grades  of  tlio 
Wytheville  elementary  school,  who  has  read 
and  has  been  given  some  directed  study  of 
the  Constitution,  to  recognize  it  as  despotic 
discrimination. 

Outwardly  today  as  in  the  many  year.< 
past,  Washington,  when  viewed  by  the  eye 
for  outward  appearances  is  beautiful,  in- 
spiring, colorful,  the  Capital  of  the  presei.- 
greatest  Nation  in  the  known  world.  B-.;t 
look  closely,  and  one  does  not  have  to  wan 
long  to  smell  the  stench  that  comes  f ro-  -. 
the  smoke  screen  that  rises  from  the  cei:- 
trallzation  of  power  for  every  State  and  in- 
dividual. It  is  nauseating,  and  we  caamo. 
possibly  visualize  or  attempt  to  peer  into  tlr- 
future,  for  we  are  today  at  the  forks  of  th^' 
road.  The  so-called  Voting  Rights  Act  •  ' 
1965  has  led  the  United  States  to  that  dest.- 
nation.  Its  passage  can  very  easily  place  :■■  . 
Americans  on  the  road  that  has  only  o:;:- 
ending — dictatorship,  a  police  state. 

The  proposed  bill  drawn  up  by  a  man  wiu> 
In  our  book  Is  saturated  with  prejudice  ai:d 
biased  views  has  challenged  an  ex  post  facta 
law.  It  Is  forbidden  by  article  I  of  the  Cor- 
Btltutlon — that  proposes  to  make  a  crime  of 
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y.t^te^day's  violations  (for  10  years  back)  of 
V  'lag  registration  practices  that  are  to  be 
o-...!awed.  And  its  provisions  to  deprive  a 
f.,  ,v  States  of  the  South  (a  punishment  ob- 
v.  as  to  all)  of  the  power  to  establish  a  lit- 
ei.cy  test  for  all  voters  Irrespective  of  race 
cr  color  is  in  further  violation  of  the  Con- 
f-.iution.  There  is  something  dreadfully 
vviuug  as  we  stated  In  a  previous  paragraph, 
\\;.en  one  shouts  about  enforcing  the  Con- 
f..nition,  and  5  minutes  later  endorses  and 
.  :-:s  lor  p>assage  at  once  of  a  law  that  Is  as 
;.';ed  with  holes  of  an  xxnconstitutional  na- 
i   re  as  a  sifter. 

Ihe  Idea  of  depriving,  and  mind  you,  the 
,S  uth  only  (and  only  six  States)  of  any  voter 
q  ;alificatlon  other  tlian  age  and  residence 
i_,  a  death  sentence,  but  the  punishment  is 
r.  tied  out  in  stages.  The  torture  chamber 
o:  medieval  England  would  be  a  good  com- 
pirison.  While  we  do  not  agree  or  endorse 
:  ':  that  Liberty  Lobby  says,  we  are  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  description  of  that 
p- riodlcal  below  as  the  death  Is  carried  out 
ui  stages: 

First,  the  rise  of  a  new  class  of  Southern 
SMte  politician — a  breed  of  demagogs — com- 
;:  -;  into  political  power  on  a  wave  of  pie-ln- 
:  c-sky  promises  of  free  State  money  for 
f  •  eryone. 

'Next,  the  futile  attempts  to  carry  out 
::.ose  promises  by  taxing  the  farms,  business, 
f  r.d  industry  of  the  South  at  ever-increasing 
r.  tes,  even  while  failing  to  satisfy  the  de- 
r.:ands  of  the  p>oor  for  more  •  •  •  and  more 
i.r.d  more  and  more. 

•  Then  the  flight  of  business  and  Industry 
from  the  unbearable  demands  of  the  wel- 
f.re  state,  and  the  tragic  streams  of  white 
refugees — following  their  Jobs  to  the  North 
.  :-d  West. 

"Finally,  the  necessary  establishment  of 
t;.e  all-black  States  as  Federal  reservations, 
t  pulated  only  by  Government  bureaucrats 
f.d  their  Negro  dependents,  but — unlike 
•.  eir  counterp>arts  on  the  Indian  reserva- 
.  ns — represented  in  Washington  by  a  pow- 
f :  1  ul  voting  bloc  of  nearly  40  Congressmen 
;   id  8  Senators." 

Unless  every  thoughtfxil  American  who 
d-eads  the  dismemberment  of  his  country 
f;  -  much  as  Abraham  Lincoln  did  will  virrlte 
r.  t  only  his  Congressman  and  both  Sena- 
tors, but  every  Congressman  of  his  State,  and 
;:  many  Senators  as  feasible,  they  are  un- 
I  sely  to  be  able  to  withstand  the  pressure 
1  r  passage.  The  distinguished  Senators 
I'\"RD  and  Robertson  deserve  sp^ecial  praise, 
>    does  Bill  Tuck. 

And  if  this  bill  passes.  It  will  be  a  greater 
Victory  for  the  Communists  (whether  or  not 
t:;ey  have  had  anything  to  do  with  It)  than 
.  ir  defeat  In  Korea. 


Upbeat  Thinking  by  GOP 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8, 1965 

Air.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
1  .ive  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
'  D,  I  include  an  editorial  from  Freedom 
.  Education,  entitled  "Upbeat  Think- 
i  .':  by  GOP,"  referring  to  the  Repub- 
:;can  alternate  education  proposal: 
Upbeat  Thinking  by  GOP 

Tae  Republican  education  aid  bill  may 
■  ry  well  prove.  In  the  long  view  of  history, 
'  be  of  greater  significance  than  the  John- 
f  n  education  program. 

For  the  Democratic  proposal  labors  under 


the  author's  own  genius  for  compromise. 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope  once  ptit  it  this  way: 
"I  cannot  give  yon  a  formula  for  success,  but 
I  can  give  you  a  formula  for  failure — which 
is:  Try  to  please  everybody."  Which  might 
suggest  that  the  Johnson  bill,  though  appar- 
ently assured  of  passage,  may  contain  the 
seeds  of  Its  own  future  difficulties. 

The  Republicans  have  come  up  with  an  aid 
bill  that  neatly  sidesteps  the  church-state 
controversy  and  provides  complete  equality 
of  treatment  for  every  taxpayer  and  school- 
child.  The  GOP  In  Congress  is  surely  to  be 
commended  for  performing  with  ability  the 
classic  role  of  the  minority.  The  concept  of 
grants  of  up  to  $200  to  parents  of  school- 
children, tied  In  with  a  college  tax-credit 
proposal,  as  advocated  by  the  Republicans, 
is  certainly  bold  and  Imaginative;  It  Is 
worthy  of  a  more  serious  response  from  the 
Democratic  opj)osition  than  being  labeled  as 
mere  wanned  over  Goldwaterism.  Indeed, 
it  resembles  more  closely  the  classic  Jxinlor 
GI  bill  of  lights  in  calling  for  direct  grants 
to  parents,  and  its  college  tax-credit  features 
are  modeled  directly  on  Democratic  Senator 
Abraham  Ribicoff's  bill  which  came  within 
two  votes  of  passage  in  1964. 

If  it  is  conceded  that  the  chief  drawback 
of  the  GOP  proposal  Is  that  it  does  not 
guarantee  assistance  to  education  (the  aid 
being  In  the  form  of  cash  and  credits  to  In- 
dividuals), a  correction  can  be  found  in  the 
original  GI  bUl  Itself,  which  the  Republican 
spokesman  referred  to  when  Introducing 
their  proposal.  Grants  under  the  GI  bUl 
did  Indeed  go  to  the  Individual,  as  with  the 
Republican  bill,  but  they  were  negotiable 
only  for  education  expenses  at  an  accibdited 
school. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  GOP  proposal  could 
cause  both  parties  to  pause  from  the  argu- 
ment long  enough  to  review  the  Issue  In  the 
light  of  the  GI  bUl.  Surely  the  DemocraUc 
leadership  should  stop  long  enough  to  con- 
sider how  much  could  be  gained  If  they 
would  disengage  themselves  from  the 
clutches  of  Idadam  Compromise  and  try 
aiding  the  Individual.  How  much  Indeed 
would  be  gained  If  future  aid  programs  of 
both  parties  were  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  ultimate  object  of  our  concern  In 
education:  the  student. 

In  any  event  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  Republican  proposal  has  advanced  the 
day  when  America  can  put  aside  the  discus- 
sion of  the  religious  faiths  of  her  children 
and  concern  herself  with  the  educational 
needs  of  these  children,  not  their  creeds. 
CEP  applauds  this  advance  and  vrtshes  It 
well. 


A  Teenager's  Tboughts  on  Negotiation! 
Over  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8. 1965 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
light  of  the  President's  speech  last  night 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  which 
he  reversed  his  prior  position  of  nego- 
tiation only  from  strength  and  commit- 
ted us  to  another  Korean  truce  talk 
marathon.  I  submit  to  my  colleagues 
what  one  American  teenager  is  thinking : 
Huntington,  N.Y., 

April  7.  1965. 
Representative  Grovee, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  read  in  the  New  York  Times 
that  mall  Is  mostly  in  favor  of  negotiations 


on  Vietnam.  I  am  opposed  to  It.  Whenever 
we  negotiate  with  the  Communists  we  bar- 
gain and  compromise  our  rights,  not  theirs. 
These   negotiations   would   be   no  different. 

I  am  in  support  of  any  measures  needed 
to  win  the  war  In  Asia.  We  cannot  keep 
allowing  communism  to  grow  and  still  ex- 
pect to  have  a  free  world.  People  who  say 
we  have  no  business  in  Vietnam  (Is  Wayne 
Morse  serious  or  does  he  Just  like  to  debate? ) 
are  wrong.  Even  If  we  weren't  concerned 
about  the  Independence  of  Vietnam  (I  say 
independence  because  we  refuse  to  guarantee 
a  free  government)  It  is  a  vital  link  In  the 
geographical  containment  of  communism. 
We  must  protect  our  form  of  government 
using  whatever  means  are  necessary.  In  In- 
ternational affairs  the  end  Justifies  the 
means,  to  a  reasonable  degree.  My  only 
question  Is  why  weren't  effective  tactics  used 
months  ago?  All  Americans  must  remember 
that  If  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Red  China 
wanted  peace,  all  they  would  have  to  do  Is 
stop  their  aggression  and  subversion.  It 
seems  some  people  want  the  United  States  to 
be  a  real  big  brother,  never  hurting  or  strik- 
ing back,  never  getting  angry,  never  going 
on  the  offensive  Itself.  We  are  at  war  In 
Asia,  yet  our  governmental  p>ollcy  Is  to 
achieve  stalemate.  Why  not  attempt  to  beat 
North  Vietnam?  If  we  are  sucessful,  then 
It  Is  free.  If  we  are  half  successful,  we  have 
a  compromise  (with  the  south  free).  Now, 
If  we  are  only  half  successful,  we  have  lost. 

I  do  not  want  war.  I  would  be  crazy  If  I 
did,  for  I  am  still  In  high  school  and  will 
probably  have  to  go  Into  the  service  within 
the  next  decade.  But  we  must  protect  our- 
selves and  our  beliefs. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Dietz. 


Farmer  and  the  Market 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  8. 1965 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Farmer  and  the  Market" 
from  the  April  7  issue  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News: 

Farmeb  and  the  Ma&ket 

One  of  the  featured  points  In  the  argument 
the  Johnson  administration  has  offered  for 
the  catchall  farm  bill  Jvist  sent  to  Congress 
is  that  It  would  save  the  Treasury  an  esti- 
mated $200  minion.  And  still  increase  in- 
come to  fanners. 

A  taxpayer  saving  of  $200  million  In  less 
Federal  subsidy  to  farmers  and  an  additional 
$100  million  assigned  to  raising  crop  prices 
would  both  come  from  hiking  the  prices  of 
what  the  consumer  buys. 

It  adds  up  to  this :  In  exchange  for  the  iffy 
prosi>ect  that  as  a  taxpayer  he  may  be  stuck 
for  less  to  prop  up  farm  prices,  the  con- 
sumer would  pay  more  for  the  food  he  buys — 
another  penny  a  loaf  for  bread,  for  instance. 

By  stretching  hard,  we  can  dimly  see  a 
possible  virtue  in  this.  It  could  be  Inter- 
preted as  the  first  feeble  step  towsird  restor- 
ing the  marketplace,  Instead  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  the  controlling  factor  in  farm  prices. 
This  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  any  farm  program. 

But  his  bin,  if  anything,  tightens  Federal 
controls  over  fanning — at  least  In  feed  gralna, 
rice,  wheat,  wool,  and  land  use.  (The  cot- 
ton scheme  will  come  later. ) 

Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman  says  the 
farmer  ought  to  look  more  to  the  market  for 
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his  income  than  to  the  Government.  But 
how  can  he  do  this  when  the  Government 
goes  as  far  as  It  does  In  telling  him  how 
much  he  can  plant,  outbidding  the  market 
for  his  products,  and  otherwise  entrapping 
him  in  red  tape? 

In  simi.  the  new  bill  Is  mostly  a  rehash  of 
the  tyi>e  of  farm  legislation  which  has  been 
in  effect  the  last  30  years.  The  result  of  that 
legislation  is  an  enormoxis  Government  hoard 
of  farm  products,  a  drop  in  farm  exports, 
a  decline  In  farm  income  and  higher  prices 
for  consumers.  Not  to  mention  a  huge  cost 
to  the  taxpayers. 

President  Johnson  is  said  to  be  planning  a 
blue-ribbon  commission  to  review  the  whole 
monstrous  farm  program.  We  need  another 
Government  commission  like  a  cotton  farm- 
er needs  another  boll  weevil.  But  if  this  is 
a  sign  that  the  administration  at  last  rec- 
ognizes that  somehow  the  Government  has 
got  to  get  at  least  most  of  the  way  out  of 
the  farm  business,  it  may  be  a  hopeful  sign. 

So  far,  progress  to  that  end  has  been  nil. 


A  Man  Named  William  and  "The  Good 
Old  Days" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8, 1965 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents.  Mr.  Erich  Klossner,  of  Pull- 
man. Wash.,  recently  made  an  excellent 
speech  at  the  annual  speech  contest  of 
the  toastmasters.  His  speech  is  en- 
titled "A  Man  Named  William  and  'The 
Good  Old  Days'  "  and  I  was  so  impressed 
with  his  articulate  and  well -expressed 
remarks  that  I  wanted  my  colleagues  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  Mr.  Kloss- 
ners  speech.  Therefore,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  the  speech  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point : 
A  Man  Named  William  and  "The  Good  Old 
Days" 
(By  Erich  Klossner) 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  toastmasters,  and 
guests:  at  a  time  when  the  world  seems  to 
be  preoccupied  by  so  many  cross-purposes 
of  mankind,  let  us  reflect  a  litUe  while  on 
what  a  man  named  William  so  often  referred 
to  as  "The  good  old  days."  Some  of  you  may 
recognize  in  William  a  likeness  to  some  in- 
dividual you  have  known.  Who  William  was 
is  not  important.  But  what  WUUam  was 
and  the  things  he  stood  for.  could  be  of  in- 
terest. 

William  was  a  member  of  a  past  Midwest 
generation,  who,   if  asked  to  make  an  ice- 
breaker speech    in    toastmasters,   would   de- 
chne  on   the  ^grounds  that  he  had  had  no 
education.     As  the  oldest  in  a  family  of  10 
children  he  soon  became  aware  of  the  mean- 
ing of  responsibility,  which  allowed  him  only 
one  3 -month  period  of  formal  classroom  edu- 
cation.   But  in  the  practical  school  of  hard 
knocks  he  absorbed  the  Impact  of  clearing 
160  acres  of  scrub  oak,  hickory,  and  maple 
not  with  power  machinery.  ^iJt  by  hand  with 
ax  and  saw;  with  pick  and  shovel.    Too  manv 
times  he  saw  this  land  he  had  cleared  washed 
over  by  the  adjacent  river  before  the  crops 
of  whe.it  and  corn  could  be  harvested      So 
after  40  years  of  such  hand-to-mouth  exist- 
ence,   having    learned    the    carpentry    trade 
through  intermittent  periods  of  apprentice- 
ship. It  was  quite  by  chance  that  he  became 
interested  in  a  brochure  featuring  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  small  northwest  town  of  1  100 


inhabitants,  which  was  bound  to  grow  he- 
cause  a  Stat©  agrlciUtural  college  had  been 
established  there  Just  12  yaars  before.  It 
looked  like  a  real  opportunity  for  a  carpenter. 

So,  at  the  age  of  41,  with  his  life  savings 
of  $250  In  his  pocket,  and  a  family  of  six  for 
whom  to  establish  a  future,  WUliam  headed 
westward  to  this  promised  land.  Today  there 
are  scores  of  buildings  still  sturdy  and  habit- 
able because  of  his  skill  with  the  tools  of  his 
trade.  Sixty  years  ago,  when  an  exceptional 
construction  plan  called  for  a  circular  stair- 
way, the  contractor  consulted  the  college 
manual  arts  department  for  a  procedural 
technique  on  how  to  lay  out  a  circular  stair- 
way. The  head  of  the  department  advised 
him  to  turn  his  problem  o\et  to  William — 
he  was  the  logical  choice  for  such  an  assign- 
ment. In  later  years  one  of  William's  most 
treasured  possessions  was  a  textbook  on 
manual  arts,  published  by  this  same  head  of 
the  manual  arts  department.  It  was  in- 
scribed: "To  William,  a  master  of  his  craft." 

This  was  the  uneducated  man  who  would 
be  amused  by  such  later-day  slogans  as:  "A 
chicken  in  every  pert";  "the  New  Deal"; 
"the  Fair  Deal";  "the  New  Frontier";  the 
"Great  Society."  Because  he  was  uneducated 
he  could  not  follow  the  logic  of  killing  off 
little  pigs  and  plowing  under  growing  crops 
as  a  means  toward  better  times.  Because  he 
was  uneducated  he  felt  that  Government 
tampering  with  the  currency  and  devaluing 
the  dollar  was  Just  another  Way  of  adding 
water  to  the  soup.  Because  he  was  unedu- 
cated he  frowned  on  the  practice  of  cash 
price  supports  and  subsidies  for  idle  lands. 
As  an  uneducated  individual  Ije  never  shared 
the  advantages  of  a  minimum  wage  law, 
sick  leave  with  pay,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, nor  old-age  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. In  his  uneducated  way  he  argued 
that  wealth  and  prosperity  could  not  be  leg- 
islated, but  had  to  be  achieved  through  the 
mechanics  of  productive  enterprise,  moti- 
vated by  the  individual's  faith  in  his  own 
potential. 

Thus  in  his  later  years,  because  of  the 
bureaucratic  takeover  of  much  that  was 
once  the  individual's  responsibility,  he  often 
pondered  "the  good  old  days."  The  good 
old  days  when  it  was  deemed  safer  to  hide 
a  few  savings  dollars  in  a  baking  powder  can 
stashed  away  in  the  rear  of  the  kitchen  cup- 
board, rather  than  trust  it  to  a  bank  whose 
deposits  were  uninsured.  The  good  old  days 
when  summer  dust  on  the  highways  and 
winter  mud  on  Main  Street  was  ankle  deep. 
The  good  old  days  when  the  fire  department 
consisted  of  one  hose  cart,  drawn  by  what- 
ever dray  outfit  was  first  on  tlie  scene,  per- 
haps in  time  to  wet  down  the  smoldering 
ashes.  The  good  old  days  when  the  leg- 
weary  farmer  followed  behind  a  team  of 
horses  pulling  a  single-blade  plow;  when  it 
required  a  harvest  crew  of  32  hands  to  ac- 
complish what  3  men  and  a  combine  can  do 
today.  The  good  old  days  when  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  typhoid  and  consumption  cut  the 
span  of  life  expectancy  to  20  years  less  than 
It  Is  today.  The  good  old  days  of  which  the 
contemporary  Joaquin  Miller  wrote:  "Oh 
these  battles,  they  last  so  long,  from  baby- 
hood to  the  grave." 

But  for  William  they  would  always  be  the 
good  old  days  because  he  was  on  his  own. 
Every  barrier  of  economic  frustration  pro- 
vided a  challenge  and  incentive  to  the  end 
of  his  95  years.  By  the  time  of  his  final 
exit  he  long  had  known  the  lateness  of  the 
hour:  the  shadows  falling  from  the  cross  of 
age,  on  narrowing  traUs  that  vex  and  cir- 
cumvent. Now  we  enshrine  him  and  "the 
good  old  days"  in  memory,  like  a  flower,  its 
blooming  done — reverently  preserved  be- 
tween the  gently  folded  pages  of  sacrifice 
diligent  application  and  honest  intent  The 
good  old  days?  Did  they  ever  exist'  Of 
course  that  answer  must  depend  upon  your 
viewpoint.  But  a  man  named  William— he 
did  exist;  he  was  a  reality;  he  was  my  dad 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  8.  1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  thr- 
Copley  newspapers  have  rendered  dis- 
tinguished sei-vice  from  Illinois  to  Cali- 
fornia. Many  of  us  in  Washington  aic 
familiar  with  their  work  through  the 
articles  by  Herbert  Klein,  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  News.  The  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  December  26-27,  1964,  printed 
a  book  review  by  Louis  La  Cross,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Globe  Democrat,  review- 
ing the  personal  history  of  the  news- 
paper Copleys,  entitled  "The  Thin  Gold 
Watch." 

Mr.  La  Cross,  who  is  a  distinguished 
St.  Louis  editor,  made  comments  which 
are  of  interest  and  which  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 
The    Copleys — Illinois    to    California:    A 

Newspaper     Success     Story — "The     Thin 

Gold   Watch,"  a  Personal  History  of  th= 

Newspaper  Copleys 

(By  Walter  S.  J.  Swanson   (Macmillan) 

reviewed  by  Louis  La  Coss) 
This  story  of  the  Copleys  and  the  Coplev 
chain  has  its  roots  in  niinols,  but  the  Cop'- 
leys  really  struck  it  rich  in  the  newspaper 
business  in  California  and  the  chain  now 
has  been  extended  to  Hawaii. 

The  founder.  Col.  Ira  Clifton  Coplev 
bought  his  first  newspaper  in  Aurora,  ni 
in  1905  and  before  his  death  in  1947  had  ac- 
quired 24,  though  when  he  turned  over  thr 
conamand  to  his  adopted  son,  Jim,  In  the 
symbolic,  thin  gold  watch  ceremony,  the 
total  had  been  reduced  to  14.  Jim  remain-^ 
the  head  man  with  papers  In  Illinois  at 
Springfield,  Elgin,  Aurora  and  Jollet;  In  Cali- 
fornia at  San  Diego  and  other  cities. 

Ira  Copley's  family  was  in  the  utility  busi- 
ness and  this  is  where  he  got  his  start  The 
parents  moved  from  New  York  to  Aurora  to 
establish  a  gas-light  company.  Ira,  who  wa'^ 
born  In  1864,  went  to  Yale.  He  returned 
from  school  to  find  his  family  in  dire  circum- 
stances due  to  competition  from  the  devel- 
opment of  electricity.  The  Yale-educateci 
son  had  to  earn  a  living  by  turning  to  man- 
ual labor  including  ditch  digging,  untU  the 
family's  gas  firm  made  a  comeback.  IraV 
career  became  many  sided:  soldier,  utility 
magnate,  newspaper  owner  and  politician 
Politics  really  got  him  into  the  newspaper 
business— he  bought  the  Aurora  paper  to 
bolster  his  political  career.  It  did— he  served 
12  years  in  Congress. 

A  member  of  the  Illinois  National  Guard 
the  "colonel"  title  was  acquired  during  hi=^ 
service  in  the  Spanish  American  war 

The  thin  gold  watch  tradition  was  estab- 
lished when  the  citizens  of  Elgin,  where  Cop- 
ley had  a  paper,  decided  to  give  him  a  testi- 
monial dinner  and  to  present  an  Elgin  gold 
watch  with  I.  C.  Copley  enscribed  across  the 
front.     The  citizens'  thoughtfulness  did  not 
extend  to  remembering  to  pay  for  the  gift 
So  Copley  footed  the  bill  and  the  watch  be- 
came  his   most    highly  regarded   possession 
which  he  passed  on  to  his  adopted  son,  Jim 
as  the  symbol  of  management. 

The  selection  of  Jim  to  direct  the  news- 
papers caused  another  adopted  son  Bill 
(from  different  parentage)  long  a  resident  of 
Paris,  to  file  suit  for  an  accounting  of  the 
$26,000,000  estate.  A  court  order  settled  the 
claim  and  Jim  was  assured  full  command. 

The  story  includes  wealthy  publishers  who 
crossed  the  Copley  path  in  California:  E   W 
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Sciipps,  William  Randolph  Hearst,  F.  W. 
Kellogg  and  John  D.  Spreckels,  Scripps  and 
S  reckels  both  once  lived  in  San  Diego  and 
h  id  pyapers  there.  They  were  purchased  by 
Colonel  Copley.  The  Copley  Press  now  has 
a  newspaper  monopoly  In  San  Diego,  six- 
Ut'nth  largest  city  in  the  Nation,  with  a  met- 
re politan  area  of  more  than  1,000,000  popula- 
tion. 

While  the  colonel  was  a  Republican  con- 
gressman, he  classified  his  newspapers  as 
p.iUtically  independent. 

The  endurance  of  the  Copley  chain  may 
t  ?  regarded  as  the  realization  of  the  colonel's 
d:-eam  of  a  father  and  son  successful  associa- 
tion. The  author  of  this  book  is  a  Copley 
eciitorlal  executive. 


haste  in  pouring  vast  sums  of  public  moneys 
Into  competition  with  Industries  that  ftir- 
nlsh  a  livelihood  for  hundreds  of  tlioiisands 
of  people  is  just  not  wise  or  even  proper. 


Scare  Talk  Hits  at  Coal's  Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KENTtrCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8. 1965 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
1  ave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  herewith  an  editorial, 
entitled  "Scare  Talk  Hits  At  Coals  Fu- 
ture," which  apiJeared  in  the  April  3, 
1965  Issue  of  the  Messenger  of  Madison- 
ville,  Ky. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Scare  Talk  Hrrs  at  Coal's  Ptttttre 
As  if  coal  didn't  have  enough  problems — 
competing  with  Government-subsidized  nu- 
clear energy,  a  flood  of  cheap  residual  oil 
irom  Latin  America  and  its  fair  competition 
:rom  oil  and  gas — a  Purdue  University  pro- 
:  .ssor  of  nuclear  engineering  is  sounding  a 
dix)m  warning  in  a  bid  for  a  stepup  in 
atomic-energy  developments. 

Dr.  Lew  Kowarski  says  that  the  United 
Stales  will  have  used  up  its  entire  reserves 
ef  coal,  gas  and  oil  by  the  year  2020 — a  com- 
p  .ratively  short  55  years  from  now. 

Dr.  Kowarski,  a  visiting  Frenchman,  says 
cur  civilization  Is  doomed — or  at  least  faces 
a  definite  end  "of  industrial  civilization  if 
:.o  replacement  is  found."  What  Dr.  Kowar- 
.^ki  is  pushing  for  is  rapid  establishment  of 
;  •  omlc  breeder  reactors  which  would  liter- 
":y  make  possible  the  burning  of  rocks, 
\  aereby  the  U.S.  soil  would  yield  enough 
c  iiergy  to  last  for  millions  of  years. 

Nobody  ever  got  anything  for  nothing — 
:  ot  really — so  we  have  to  offer  some  unsci- 
e:5tific  skepticism  about  the  whole  business. 
".he  truth  is  that  these  breeder  reactors  are 
:.rribly  costly  to  build.  A  pilot  model  of 
.  e  Is  currently  being  built  near  Fayette- 
•,  .'.le,  Ark.,  in  an  international  cooperation 
;  :  Government  and  business. 

Such  facilities   would   eventually  produce 
r'.orgy  at  a  cheaper  cost  than  today's  con- 
^   j.tional  fuels,  but  at  a  comparatively  huge 
-;tial  cost. 

Granted  that  our  fossil  fuels — coal,  gas, 
.-.d  oil— will  some  day  be  depleted,  we  still 
f,'  plore  scare  talk  like  that  of  Dr.  Kowarski. 
\'"e  have  good  reasons,  we  think,  to  doubt  his 
-'  i20  projection.  New  reserves  of  fossil  fuels 
re  being  discovered — and  more  efficient 
iiiothods  of  extracting  them  from  the  earth 
.  :c  being  developed — at  a  more  rnpid  rate 
•  h.-i.n  they  are  being  used,  unless  our  infor- 
. '.ntion  is  false. 

The  day  will  come — though  not  in  the  life- 
■  imes  of  more  than  a  fraction  of  today's 
t'cpulation — when  nuclear  energy,  solar  ener- 
:T  and  perhaps  something  even  better  will 
uirnish  our  chief  fuel  and  power  supplies. 
Scare  talk  now  shouldn't  be  needed.    And 


Fighting  Crime  With  Statistics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

OP   CAUFORNXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8, 1965 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, perhaps  some  of  my  colleagues 
missed  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  2,  1965,  Washington 
Daily  News  and  I  would  like  to  bring  it 
to  their  attention  at  this  time.  It  re- 
quires the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
each  of  us. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Apr.  2. 
1965) 
Fighting  Crime  With  Statistics 
(By  Richard  Stames) 
In  the  plaintive  lingua  franca  with  which 
organs  of  doctrinaire   liberalism  communi- 
cate,   the   signal   has  been   passed   that  the 
way  to  cope  with  the  Nation's  crime  prob- 
lem is  to  question  its  existence. 

A  rash  of  stories  has  appeared  in  New 
York,  Washington,  and  elsewhere  containing 
the  same  wistful  theme:  What  appears  to  be 
a  grave  increase  in  crime  is  nothing  more 
than  statistical  legerdemain  authored  by 
that  sly  old  slelght-of-hand  artist  who  runs 
the  FBI. 

It  Is  not  stated  quite  that  baldly,  to  be 
sure,  but  that  Is  the  line  anyway,  and  we 
are  certain  to  hear  a  great  deal  more  of  it. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  always  been  fair  game 
to  the  handwringers,  and  the  new  there- 
ain't-anybody-here-but-us-chlckens  ap- 

proach to  the  Nation's  crime  problem  Is  part 
and  parcel  of  this  old  hostility. 

But  an  Important  new  element  has  been 
added.  Gradual  awareness  had  developed 
that  there  Is  one  crime  statistic  that  tran- 
scends all  the  others.  This  Is  simply  the 
sad,  monumentally  dlscotiraglng  fact  that 
nearly  8  out  of  10  serious  crimes  that  take 
place  in  the  United  States  are  committed  by 
repeaters — by  parolees,  unregenerate  bene- 
ficiaries of  wrist-slap  sentences,  scornful 
backsliders  whom  penologists  call  by  the 
unpronounceable  term  "recidivists." 

This  shocking,  and  generally  ignored, 
statistic  means  a  number  of  things,  all  of 
them  profoundly  distasteful  to  the  sort  of 
mind  that  coined  that  classic  bit  of  senti- 
mental rubbish  about  there  being  no  such 
thing  as  a  bad  boy.  If  80  percent  of  seriotis 
crime  is  committed  by  old  lags  who  repeatedly 
ha\e  been  thru  the  revolving-door  courts, 
Jails,  and  parole  boards. 'it  is  clear  evidence 
that  there  is  serious  failure  in  our  system  of 
dealing  with  criminals  after  their  arrest. 

What  is  wrong— and  what  the  people  who 
are  zeroing-in  on  the  FBI's  statistical  picture 
of  crime  dare  not  admit — Is  that  the  philos- 
ophy of  probation,  parole,  indeterminate 
sentence,  and  unduly  light  terms  for  serious 
olTenscs  is  a  proven  failure.  It  Is  not  im- 
portant v.-hether  the  criminal  Is  categorized 
as  sick  or  wicked,  but  it  is  important  if  he 
is  turned  loose  when  the  odds  are  4  to  1 
he'll  quickly  revert  to  type  and  prey  on  me 
and  mine. 

J.  Edgar  has  done  a  thing  rare  In  the  annals 
of  Government.  He  has  run  a  powerful  na- 
tional Investigative  agency  without  permit- 
ting it  to  become  an  instrument  for  the  op- 


pression of  the  people.  But  even  this  is  not 
enough  for  the  ordained  liberal  messlahs;  he 
has  earned  their  enmity  by  his  patient  cam- 
paign to  bring  sanity  Into  the  treatment  of 
criminals.  With  a  characteristically  oblique 
approach  they  now  seek  to  palliate  the  Na- 
tion's failure  to  deal  realistically  with  crime 
by  attacking — not  crime  or  criminal — but  the 
FBI's  statistical  picture  of  same. 

The  same  species  of  nonthlnk  has  taken 
place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  also 
been  plagued  by  an  epidemic  increase  in 
crime.  Again  in  England  the  statistics  were 
blamed,  and  there  they  have  succeeded  in 
wiping  out  one  large  category  of  crime  with 
the  stroke  of  a  pen.  Auto  theft.  It  was  ruled, 
would  no  longer  be  classified  as  theft  \antU 
the  car  has  been  missing  for  28  days.  That 
sharply  reduced  the  statistical  incidence  of 
auto  theft,  to  be  sure,  but  it  did  nothing  to 
reduce  the  disgraceful  frequency  with  which 
Great  Britain's  criminals  pinch  other  chap's 
motors. 


A  Great  and  Historic  Landmark 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or   WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7. 1965 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mtl  Si)eaker,  we  in 
this  Congress  are  leaving  more  than 
footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.  We  are 
passing  legislation  which  raises  great 
new  standards  whose  effect  will  be  felt 
for  generation  after  generation  yet  un- 
born. 

As  a  former  teacher,  I  feel  very  deeply 
about  the  need  for  the  Elementary  a^d 
Secondary  Education  Act.  When  this 
bill  is  signed  by  the  President,  it  will 
constitute  a  great  and  historic  landmark. 
Men  and  women  with  vision,  imagina- 
tion and  determination  In  and  out  of  the 
Congress  have  fought  unceasingly  for 
this  legislation.  As  a  result,  we  are  now 
on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  educa- 
tion. 

help  fob  stvdents  in  need 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first  had  the  good 
fortune  to  come  to  this  great  Congress, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  the  over-riding 
priority  In  this  Nation  should  be  legisla- 
tion of  this  nature.  Before  voting  for 
tanks,  planes,  and  guns,  and  liefore  vot- 
ing funds  for  the  space  program,  I  felt 
It  was  necessary  to  place  first  things  first 
and  bolster  our  education  system.  That  is 
why,  on  several  occasions,  I  voted  against 
huge  defense  and  space  appropriations 
because  I  felt  that  education  aid  was  the 
first  priority  and  the  very  basis  for  a 
strong  defense  and  space  program. 
When  the  House  passed  the  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill  in  1960,  and  the  clerk  called 
my  name  in  the  roUcall,  I  was  tempted 
to  shout  "Hallelujah,"  Instead  of  "Aye." 
Although  the  bill  passed  in  1960,  it  did 
not  successfully  negotiate  all  the  legisla- 
tive shoals.  Like  many  education  bills 
Since,  it  failed.  There  foUowed  several 
years  of  fruitless  controversy  over  the 
church-state  Issue  and  other  sources  of 
deadlock.  But  we  have  now  overcome 
these  obstacles. 

There  are  about  105,000  children  from 
low -income  families  in  West  Virginia 
who  will  benefit  from  this  legislation 
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under  title  I,  which  provides  $15.7  mil- 
lion for  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  I 
am  pleased  that  local  school  administra- 
tors will  decide  the  projects  for  which 
these  title  I  funds  will  be  made  available. 

BOOKS    AND    LIBRART    MAITRIAX^ 

Some  $900,000  will  be  provided  to  West 
Virginia  schools  for  books  and  library 
materials.  In  the  last  school  year,  the 
average  schoolchild  in  West  Virginia 
shared  in  only  about  $2.19  worth  of 
school  library  resources.  The  West  Vir- 
ginia school  libraries  contained  an  aver- 
age of  only  eight  books  per  pupil.  Title 
II  will  furnish  means  for  more  closely 
approximating  the  standard  figures  of 
$4  to  $6  annual  per  pupil  Ubrary  ex- 
penditures, and  the  lO-volume-per-pupU 
library  content  recommended  by  the 
American  Library  Association. 

SXJPPLEMEKTAL     EDUCATIONAL     CENTERS 

The  remaining  titles  of  the  bill  allocate 
funds  for  establishing  supplemental  edu- 
cational centers  and  services  in  areas 
where  educational  opportunities  in  the 
regular  schools  are  linfiited;  for  broaden- 
ing current  and  establishing  new  pro- 
grams of  educational  research  and  im- 
plementing the  findings  of  such  pro- 
grams; and  for  the  improvement  of  State 
education  departments  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  results  to  be  expected  from 
these  measures  are  meritorious  in  them- 
selves, and  they  will  also  Influence  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of  title 
I:  the  provision  of  high  quality  educa- 
tion in  low-income  areas. 

AU.OCATION    FORMULA 

During  our  debate  on  this  bill,  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  disparity  among 
States  In  the  amounts  of  money  the 
schools  In  the  various  States  would  re- 
ceive, especially  under  title  I.  Such  dis- 
parities are  bound  to  exist  under  a  for- 
mula which  takes  under  consideration 
the  varying  population  figures  of  the 
States,  and  more  so  if  the  amount  of 
money  per  pupil  spent  by  a  State  is  added 
as  a  factor  in  the  allocation  formula. 
This,  of  course,  was  the  case  in  the  for- 
mula of  H.R.  2362. 

Under  the  formula,  the  amount  of  the 
grant  to  each  State  is  determined  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  school-age 
children  from  families  with  annual  in- 
come of  less  than  $2,000 — including  chil- 
dren from  families  whose  Income  is  more 
than  $2,000  only  because  they  receive  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  re- 
lief— by  one-half  the  average  per  pupil 
school  expenditure  within  that  State. 
Since  some  States  have  many  eligible 
children  and  some  only  a  few,  and  since 
there  is  a  wide  range  among  the  States 
in  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure,  dis- 
parities are  the  result. 

A  look  at  the  nature  of  these  dispari- 
ties should  prove  useful. 

The  grants  to  New  York  under  this  bill 
will  equal  about  4  percent  of  that  State's 
total  educational  outlay  before  this 
measure.  For  West  Virginia,  the  figure 
would  amount  to  12.2  percent.  So  whUe 
New  York  may  receive  a  larger  total 
of  money  than  West  Virginia,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  grant  to  West  Virginia 
represents  a  larger  proportionate  addi- 
tion to  the  f  imds  to  be  expended  in  edu- 
cation than  does  the  grant  to  New  York. 


AN  EDUCATOR  COMMENTS 

Dr.  Grant  Venn,  Wood  County  super- 
intendent of  schools,  recently  wrote  me : 

Tlxe  clilldren  o*  this  country  simply  can- 
not be  edxicated  based  on  the  present  tax 
system  which  makes  local  funds  so  scarce 
for  this  purpose,  even  though  the  local  and 
State  efforts  have  far  exceeded  local  moneys 
in  this  area.  This  bill  literally  provides 
general  education  aid  to  eaoh  school  district 
based  on  the  number  of  low-Income  children 
in  the  schools.  To  me,  this  seems  to  be  as 
good  a  criterion  for  Judging  where  the  money 
should  go  as  any  I  know.  However.  1  would 
be  the  first  to  recognize  that  it  is  not  the 
only  one,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it 
would  then  leave  within  the  hands  of  the 
local  board  of  education  the  decision  as  to 
how  this  money  should  be  spent  in  most 
cases. 

OUR  GREATEST  RESOURCE 

The  young  people  of  West  Virginia  are 
the  greatest  resource  we  possess — greater 
even  than  our  coal,  our  rivers,  or  the 
natural  God-given  beauties  of  our  moun- 
tains and  our  valleys — and  we  must  in- 
vest to  give  our  young  people  the  very 
best  in  education.  In  1963,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia State  Legislature  enacted  a  far- 
reaching  program  for  the  improvement  of 
education.  In  his  inspiring  inaugural 
address  on  January  18,  1965 — delivered 
in  the  snow,  just  as  another  great  in- 
augural address  was  delivered  in  the 
snow  by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  4 
years  ago — Gov.  Hulett  Smith  pledged 
for  West  Virginia  an  administration 
of  excellence.    He  added: 

First.  I  am  determined  that  excellence  in 
education  will  be  our  No.  1  goal.  A  great 
educational  system  is  a  prereqiuslte  to  a 
great  state.  ; 

We  must  continue  to  press  forward  to 
improve  our  school  system  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Nation.  I  salute  the  teachers 
and  school  administrators  in  West  Vir- 
ginia who  are  working  diligently  toward 
that  end.  and  pledge  my  personal  efforts 
to  help  every  step  along  the  way. 


Railroad  Retirement  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  i,  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  provide  bene- 
fits undfer  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  55>r  children  of  deceased  railroad 
employees  who  are  over  the  age  of  18 
and  below  the  age  af  22  and  are  attend- 
ing an  educational  institution  as  full- 
time  students. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  make 
it  possible  for  children  of  deceased  rail- 
road workers  to  go  on  to  college  by  pro- 
viding these  benefits.  It  may  well  be 
that  these  benefits  can  make  the  differ- 
ence between  a  family's  being  able  to 
afford  or  not  being  able  to  afford  to  send 
a  child  to  college.  This  being  the  case, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Congress  can, 
In  keeping  with  its  commitment  to 
higher  education.  Ignore  this  chance  to 


rectify  an  obvious  shortcoming  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

It  is  certainly  no  Innovation  for  us  to 
acknowledge  that  dei>endency  can,  in 
case  of  students,  legitimately  extend  well 
beyond  age  18.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  for  example,  acknowledges  that 
for  tax  purpose,  a  student  can  be  a 
dependent  well  beyond  the  age  of  18. 

I  commend  this  bill  as  a  much  needtd 
humanization  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act. 


Putting  Congress  to  the  Test 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8, 1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real 
process  of  study  analysis  and  decision- 
making, which  I  think  is  the  role  of  Con- 
gress, is  being  sorely  tested  these  days. 
A  number  of  thoughtful  editorials  ap- 
pearing in  very  diverse  publicatiop.s 
which  point  out  the  fact  that  in  view  of 
the  very  far  reaching  and  important  leg- 
islation which  Congress  is  acting  on. 
some  of  the  procedures  involved  are  open 
to  question. 

Walter  H.  Annenberg,  the  independ- 
ent and  outspoken  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has  rather 
bluntly  discussed  this  matter  in  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  on  April  6,  1965. 
I  wish  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  editorial  follows : 

Putting   Congress  to  the  Test 

These  are  days  of  crucial  decisions  in  Con- 
gress. Rarely  in  history  have  so  many  bill- 
of  critical  Importance,  with  so  great  poten- 
tial impact  upon  such  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, converged  upon  Capitol  Hill  and  ad- 
vanced simultaneously  to  the  threshold  of 
incisive  action. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  to  begin 
debate  Wednesday  on  a  blU  to  provide  medi- 
cal care  for  millions  of  aged  Americans  of 
our  time  and  for  generations  to  come — nn 
issue  that  has  aroused  heated  controverEv 
for  years. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Senate  is  to  take  up 
an  aid-to-education  bill,  already  passed  by 
the  House,  which  would  set  new  precedenu=; 
on  several  counts — in  channeling  Federal 
funds  into  public  schools  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels.  In  providing  funds  fcr 
library  books  and  other  services  for  non- 
public schools,  and  in  linking  education  aid 
to  the  war  on  poverty  with  a  formula  for 
disbursement  of  funds  that  has  stirred  mucM 
argument  over  its  effectiveness. 

Before  the  week  is  ended  a  voting  right  ■ 
bill  is  due  on  the  House  floor,  a  measure  th;-.* 
has  generated  not  only  enormous  emotion 
but  substantial  disagreement  over  consti- 
tutional issues. 

President  Johnson's  farm  message,  sub- 
mitted Monday,  calls  upon  Congress  to  grap- 
ple in  depth  with  some  of  the  most  complex 
and  frustrating  economic  problems  of  tho 
mid-20th  century.  His  proposals  will  get 
close  scrutiny  amid  growing  demand  from 
the  farmers  themselves  for  policy  changes. 

In  the  wings  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Chambers  are  other  pieces  of  legislation  that 
would  have  profound  and  far-reaching  effect 
on  American  life — including  public  housln:: 
and  urban  development,  recreation,  and  con- 
servation, to  mention  only  a  few. 
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It  seems  to  us  that  the  real  test  of  Con- 
gress in  this  landmark  session  1b  not  so  much 
the  quantity  of  legislation  passed  but  the 
quality  of  it.  In  the  key  Issues — health 
care,  school  aid,  and  voting  rights,  tor  ex- 
ample— enactment  of  bills  of  scwne  kind  is 
•ilmost  a  certainty.  Will  they  be  the  best 
bills  obtainable?    That  is  the  question. 

A  school  aid  formula  supposedly  geared 
to  the  fight  on  poverty — but  which  would 
make  New  York,  Texas,  and  California  the 
principal  beneficiaries — is  open  to  improve- 
ment. The  same  is  true  of  a  health  care 
plan  that  uses  one  set  of  rules  and  proce- 
dures to  pay  hospital  bills  and  an  entirely 
different  set  for  doctor  bills. 

Statesmanship  and  proficiency  in  writing 
laws  above  the  level  of  mediocrity — these  are 
the  needs  of  Congress  now. 


The  Independent  Inventor's  Interest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8, 1965 

Mr.     BROWN    of    California.       Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  continuing  effort  to  bring 
to   the   attention   of   the   Congress   the 
often  unheard  plight  of  the  independent 
Inventor,  under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  speech  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Hayes,  international  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists,  at 
a  sjmiposium  today  celebrating  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  U.S.  patent  system. 
Mr.  Hayes'  remarks  were  as  follows: 
Remarks    by    A.    J.    Hates,    International 
President,  International  Association  of 
Machinists,    at    SYMPosniM    Celebrating 
THE  175th  Anniv^^ary  of  the  U.S.  Patent 
System,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  8,  1965 

I  am  most  appreciative  of  this  opportunity 
to  join  this  distinguished  company  for  the 
purpose  of  commemorating  and  saluting  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
patent  system  of  the  United  States. 

Si>eciflcally,  I  have  been  asked  to  discuss 
and  present  the  views  of  organized  labor 
with  resjject  to  the  policies  that  govern  our 
patent  system.  Therefore,  let  me  forewarn 
you  that  I  feel  that  this  time  will  be  best 
spent  if  I  use  it  to  call  attention  to  certain 
policies  and  practices  which,  in  the  view  of 
the  labor  movement  need  correction — rather 
than  to  elaborate  upon  those  asi>ects  of  our 
patent  system  ujxDn  which  there  is  universal 
agreement. 

Lest  there  by  any  misunderstanding,  I 
assure  you  that  though  I  may  appear  critical 
of  certain  patent  policies  and  practices,  I 
have  the  highest  regard  for  the  dedicated 
corpys  of  public  servants  who  strive — though 
short-handed  and  overworked — to  keep  up 
with  the  flood  of  patent  applications  that 
flow  into  Washington  on  a  constant  and 
never-ending  stream. 

I  want  to  say.  also,  iliat  in  the  opinion 
of  organized  labor,  our  patent  system  has 
served  our  Nation  well.  So  well,  in  fact, 
that  I  doubt  if  we  could  find  another  Fed- 
eral program  more  wlrely  accepted  and  ap- 
proved by  the  average  man  on  the  street  than 
our  patent  system. 

We  are  not  only  a  practical  people — a  na- 
tion of  menders,  fixers,  tinkerers  and  trou- 
bleshooters,  but  we  are  also — as  Gunnar 
Myrdal  concluded  In  his  epic  study  entitled 
"An  American  Dilemma" — a  highly  idealistic 
people. 

And  one  of  our  most  cherished  ideals — an 
ideal  that  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Amer- 


ican— Is  that  of  the  lone  Inventor,  working 
night  after  night  in  hla  workshop— «eeklng 
the  better  moxisetrap  that  will  bring  the 
world  beating  a  path  to  hlB  door. 

That  ts  the  dream — the  dream  of  the  little 
man  who  makes  good — who  coaverts  a  bare 
Idea  into  a  wcH-king  model  of  fame  and  for- 
tune. To  paraphrase  Sir  Walter  Scott's  fa- 
mous lines — Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul 
BO  dead  who  haan't  at  some  time  had  an  idea 
and  said,  "I  think  111  try  to  get  a  patent  on 
that." 

I  have  no  statistics  to  back  me  up,  but  on 
the  basis  of  my  knowledge  and  experience 
with  those  who  work  at  the  machinists' 
trade,  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  a  very  high 
proportion  of  the  more  than  3  million  pat- 
ents issued  since  1790  have  gone  to  ma- 
chinists. Having  worked  as  a  machinist — 
both  as  an  apprentice  and  a  Journeyman — I 
can  tell  you  that  the  average  machinist  has 
a  lazy  streak — in  that  if  a  job  needs  to  be 
done,  he'll  figure  out  a  way  for  a  machine 
to  do  it. 

Accordingly,  one  of  the  many  tasks  we 
find  ourselves  performing — at  our  machin- 
ists' headquarters,  is  answering  letters  from 
the  membership  that  usuaUy  start  out,  "Dear 
sir  and  brother — can  you  tell  me  how  to  go 
about  getting  a  patent?" 

Well,  of  course,  we  are  always  glad  to  give 
our  members  advice  and  counsel  even  though 
we  know  that  in  this  case  their  chances  of 
breaking  their  heart  are  much  better  than 
their  chances  of  breaking  Into  the  market 
with  a  product — no  matter  how  patentable. 

For  the  fact  is  that  despite  Isolated  suc- 
cess stories,  the  legend  of  the  lonely  inven- 
tor, sweating  away  In  his  workshop — is  more 
fiction  than  fact. 

Like  so  many  other  things  In  modem 
America,  Invention  has  become  big  business. 
Seventy  percent  of  all  patents  today  are  Is- 
sued to  corporations.  About  75  percent  of 
all  research  and  development  is  financed  by 
Federal  funds — and  60  percent  of  these  funds 
go  to  no  more  than  10  giant  concerns. 

As  a  result  of  the  institutionalization  of 
Invention,  even  the  concepts  and  terms  by 
which  we  describe  the  processes  of  tech- 
mologlcal  pioneering  have  changed.  The 
rugged,  individualistic  inventor  has  been 
largely  replaced  by  a  team  engaged  in  a 
group  process  known  as  research  and  de- 
velopment— or,  in  the  shorthand  of  modern 
speech — simply  R.  &  D. 

Since  most  research  and  development  la 
done  on  public  tax  dollars — tmder  Federal 
contracts — and  since  most  of  the  corpora- 
tions that  perform  this  research  are  entitled 
to  keep  the  patents  that  result,  we  also  have 
the  strange  situation  In  which  the  public 
pays  twice  for  the  same  product.  This  is 
one  of  the  major  areas  of  dispute  and  dis- 
agreement in  our  present  patent  system. 
One  of  the  chief  critics — Senator  Long — of 
Louisiana  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  system 
which  accentuates  and  encourages  monop- 
oly. And,  as  a  professor  of  law.  comment- 
ing on  the  giveaway  of  patents  developed  at 
public  expense,  stated  before  a  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  hearing  recently,  "Never 
has  so  much  money  been  spent  by  Govern- 
ment with  so  little  regard  for  the  economic 
and  social  consequences." 

Of  course,  no  one  knows  how  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  generously  chan- 
neled to  corporations  because  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  combine  public  subsidies  with 
private  profits.  But  this  is  not  the  only  way 
in  which  many  corporations  receive  what  in 
my  view  are  undue  or  unjustified  rewards 
under  the  present  patent  system. 

These  are  the  corporations  that  receive 
millions  of  dollars  from  patents  that  are 
based  on  the  Inventions  of  their  employees. 
In  nearly  every  corporation,  workers  mtist 
sign  a  preemployment  patent  agreement  as- 
signing to  the  employer  all  rights  in  any  in- 
vention which  might  prove  patentable  dur- 
ing the  tenure  of  his  employment. 


Of  course  there  are  justifications  by  which 
corporate  managers  rationalize  their  expro- 
priation of  employee  Inventions.  Manage- 
ment claims  that  not  only  do  they  pay  the 
researcher  for  his  time.  Intelligence,  and  skill, 
but  also  fumlAh  the  costly  facilities  and 
materials  which  make  invention  possible  In  a 
technology  as  sophisticated  as  otirs.  In  say- 
ing this,  they  are,  of  course,  saying  that 
equipment  and  faculties  are  more  important 
in  the  process  of  invention  than  human  skill, 
intelligence,  and  Inspiration.  And  we,  of 
course,  do  not  agree. 

Moreover,  the  piirpose  of  our  patent  system 
as  stated  in  article  I,  section  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  "to  promote  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited 
times  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  their  respective  writings  and 
inventions." 

And  corporations  do  not  invent.  People  in- 
vent. Some  authorities,  much  closer  to  this 
field  than  I,  point  out  that  c<Mi}orate  expro- 
priation of  employee  patents  Lb  not  only  In- 
equitable but  contravenes  the  constitutional 
ptirpose  m  that  it  acttially  discourages  rather 
than  promotes  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
useful   arts. 

They  point  out  that  when  an  employee 
realizes  that  his  inventions  automatically  be- 
come the  property  of  the  company,  he  not 
only  loses  his  Incentive  to  invent,  but  is 
even  sometimes  tempted  to  suppress  an  In- 
vention which  might  be  of  great  public 
benefit. 

There  are  even  those  who  say  that  this 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  our  annual  rate 
of  patent  issuance  has  remained  relatively 
static  at  around  65,000  a  year — despite  astro- 
nomically increased  expenditures  for  research 
and  development  as  well  as  tremendous  in- 
creases in  technically  qualified  personnel. 

Though,  in  the  United  States,  management 
has  been  able  to  enforce  its  claim  to  the  right 
to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  employee  pat- 
ents, some  other  countries  have  enacted  laws 
which  limit  this  right  by  specifically  protect- 
ing the  employee's  Interest  In  his  invention. 
For  example,  in  West  Germany,  under  the 
so-called  law  on  workpeoples  inventions,  an 
employer  can  claim  the  right  to  use  an  em- 
ployee's invention,  but  he  must  make  a  rea- 
sonable payment  to  the  worker  in  addition 
to  his  normal  wages. 

The  amount  of  this  payment  depends  on 
the  economic  value  of  the  invention,  the  po- 
sition of  the  employee,  and  the  contribution 
which  the  company  itself  has  made  to  the 
development  of  the  invention. 

A  few  American  companies  have  made  a 
start  In  this  direction  by  establishing — some- 
times in  negotiations  with  the  union,  but 
more  often  unilaterally — plans  by  which  em- 
ployees are  granted  a  certain  scale  of  mone- 
tary rewards  for  patents  that  the  company 
uses. 

Congressman  George  Brown,  of  California, 
is  trying  to  establish  such  a  legislative  pro- 
tection for  employee  inventions  m  the 
United  States  through  UJt.  5G18  which  he 
has  introduced  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
This  bin.  If  enacted,  would  prohibit  pre- 
employment  agreements  which  require  em- 
ployees to  waive  their  rights  to  mventlons. 
Another  area  which  affects  the  rights  of 
Individual  Inventors  involves  the  cost  of  ob- 
taining a  patent.  We,  in  the  labor  move- 
ment, believe  that  the  fees  charged  and  the 
procedxifes  followed  should  be  as  few  and 
simple  as  possible.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  even  the  simplest  and  most  straight- 
forward patent  wUl  cost  anywhere  from  $200 
to  $500  to  obtain. 

Perhaps  this  Isn't  considered  a  significant 
amount  in  some  circles,  but  to  the  average 
worker — who  makes  between  $2  and  $3  an 
hour — $200  or  $500  represents  a  lot  of  sa\  ing 
and  a  lot  of  sacrifice.  To  effectuate  the  true 
purposes  of  our  patent  system,  I  think  we 
must  keep  filing  fees  as  low  and  procedures 
as  simple  as  possible.     The  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  Is  not  adverse  to  subsidizing  all  kinds 
of  activities  that  are  considered  to  be  social- 
ly desirable. 

Therefore,  in  the  Interest  of  encoiiraglng 
the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts 
I  think  we  must  resist  those  who  now  wish 
to  raise  patient  filing  fees  even  further  be- 
yond the  reach  of  a  goodly  proportion  of  the 
American  people. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  a  consideration  of 
our  patent  system  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  note  of  the  impact  of  tech- 
nology progress  upon  people. 

Through  changes  in  technology — changes 
that  are  coming  with  increasing  rapidity 
today — we  are  drastically  altering  the  tradi- 
tional relationships  between  men  and  their 
Jobs,  between  work  and  Income,  and  between 
labor  and  leisure. 

For  example,  to  a  larger  extent  than  is 
generally  realized  the  processes  of  produc- 
tion are  being  dehumanized  by  the  tech- 
nology of  automation.  Not  only  have  mU- 
lions  of  men  and  women  been  replaced — or 
threatened  with  replacement — by  the  so- 
called  little  black  box  but  a  large  portion 
of  those  that  remain  are  losing  aU  sense 
of  accomplishment  because  the  Jobs  they 
do  are  so  narrow,  so  repetitive,  and  so  re- 
mote from  the  final  result. 

Human  beings  are  simply  being  over- 
whelmed by  technology — technology  so  far- 
reaching  and  so  fast-spreading  that  the 
minds  and  emotions  of  men  are  unable  to 
adjust. 

Though  we  cannot  stop — nor  do  we  wish 
to  stop — the  flood  of  American  technoldglcal 
Inventiveness— I  suggest  that  the  patent  we 
need  most  right  now  is  one  on  a  method  to 
restore  human  satisfaction  and  fulfillment 
to  the  workplace. 

Well,  I  could  philosophize  at  some  length 
on  the  hvunan  implications  of  technological 
change,  but  in  the  interests  of  time,  let  me 
summarize  my  remarks  as  a  whole  by  saying 
that  though  we  all  agree  that  our  patent 
system  is  worthy  of  the  general  public  ap- 
proval which  it  receives.  It  could— and 
should — be  strengthened  by: 

First,  putting  Into  the  public  domain  all 
patents  developed  at  public  expense; 

Second,  enlarging  the  rights  of  inventors 
In  relation  to  their  employers;   and 

Third,  by  keeping  the  system  of  patent 
Issuance  within  the  reach  of  as  many  peo- 
ple as  possible  by  making  it  as  Inexpensive 
and   simple   as   possible. 


was  scandalized  that  anyone  should  dare  to 
point  to  the  vice  and  crime  and  degrada- 
tion that  festered  behind  its  facade  of  polite 
gentUity. 

It  was  shocked  that  anyone  could  consider 
thieves  and  drxmkards  and  beggars  as  victims 
of  circumstance  and  not  wllliul  sinners,  and 
actually  go  among  them  and  attempt  to  ele- 
vate their  lives  and  their  aspirations. 

The  '-anyone"  was  WUliam  Booth,  a  dedi- 
cated  young  minister  working  wrlth  the  im- 
poverished masses  of  London's  slums.  He 
soon  learned  that  nothing  could  be  accom- 
plished by  preaching  to  people  with  empty 
stomachs.  No  one  could  be  led  to  God,  he 
found,  if  he  were  rejected  by  society. 

As  a  result,  he  set  up  soup  kitchens,  pro- 
vided shelter  for  homeless  men  and,  later, 
rescue  homes  for  "fallen  women."  His  ob- 
ject was  not  handouts  but  the  physical  and 
moral  means  to  enable  these  people  to  achieve 
self-respect  and  independence. 

Tlie  Salvation  Army  was  born.  The  year 
was  1865. 

Booth  was  an  advanced  soclnl  tliinker  who 
attacked  all  the  injustices  of  the  poUtical  and 
economic  system  of  his  day.  He  advocated  a 
program  of  reform  that  included  rehabilita- 
tion homes  for  alcoholics,  nursery  care  for 
children  of  working  mothers,  schools  for  poor 
children,  low-income  housing,  probation  for 
first  ofifenders,  and  a  missing  persons  bureau 

He  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the 
Government  owed  every  man  the  food  neces- 
sary to  keep  him  alive  while  he  searched  for 
work. 

Inevitably,  Booth  was  con^dered  a  dan- 
gerous radical.  Early  Salvationists  were 
scorned  by  the  "better"  classes,  even  attacked 
by  mobs  and  sent  to  Jail. 

Today,  in  its  centennial  year,  l  milUon 
Salvation  Army  workers  operate  in  71  geo- 
graphic areas  and  147  languages.  The  army's 
hospitals,  nurseries,  camps,  settlements,  com- 
mimity  centers,  casework,  counseling,  disas- 
ter aid  and  much  more  continue  into  a  sec- 
ond century  the  great  work  begim  by  Gen. 
William  Booth. 
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armament.  Bring  home  and  dismantle  the 
B-58's  with  their  nuclear  weapons  that  are 
flying  on  alert  24  hoiirs  a  day.  Abandon  nu- 
clear research.  Get  rid  of  the  mighty  mi<=- 
siles  that  put  the  muscle  In  U.S.  talks  with 
Communist  powers — the  missiles  the  Reds 
know  are  there,  which  put  the  temper  iu 
their  tone  and  make  them  listen. 

Would  the  Reds  then  quit  sending  missile- 
and  military  advisers  to  Cuba,  Infiltrating 
Latin  America  and  Africa,  subverting  and  in- 
vading southeastern  Asia?  Would  Mao-Tse- 
tung  quit  beating  his  war  driuns  and  fabri- 
cating nuclear  weapons?  Would  his  goon, 
quit  worming  their  way  into  Americsm  left- 
wing  union  and  student  movements,  del- 
uging the  "emerging  nations"  and  their  own 
people  with  hate  propaganda,  getting  readv 
for  World  War  III? 

The  one-worlders  apparently  think  thev 
would.     We  don't. 

The  Communists  would  go  right  on  beUr^ 
Communists,  using  the  weapons  of  subver- 
sion and  infiltration  which  they  employ  witii 
such  skill  and  success.  They  would  com- 
mandeer the  supergovernment  and  Its  "In- 
ternational peace  force"  and  we  would,  to  be 
sure,  have  one  world — a  Red  world. 


Silver  Platter  to  the  Reds 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 


The  Army  That  Never  Killa  Marks  Its 
100th  Birthday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8, 1965 
Mr.  NATCHER.     Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  herewith  an  editorial  en- 
titled. "The  Anny  That  Never  Kills  Marks 

Its  lOOth  Birthday,"  which  appeared  In 
the  April  4.  1965,  Issue  of  the  Messenger 
and  Inquirer,  of  Owensboj-o.  Ky. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
The  Army  That  Neveb  Knj,s  Marks  Its  100th 

BiBTHDAT 

If  any  institution  is  respected  and  respect- 
able today  the  world  over  it  is  the  Salvation 
Army.  Yet  Its  founding  100  years  ago  scan- 
dalized and  shocked  Victorian  England. 

The  hypocritical,  tea-slpplng  society,  where 
even  piano  legs  were  referred  to  as  '•limbs." 


or  INDUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7.  J96S 
Mr.  BRAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  insert  the  fol- 
lowing   article    from    the    Indianapolis 
Star  of  April  4,  1965: 

Sn-vER  Platter  to  the  Reds 
Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball's  re- 
cent remarks  about  economic  and  military 
"interdependence"  signaled  a  new  gush   of 
hope  from  the  one-worldors. 

It's  the  same  old  story.  Tiie  idea  is  that 
we  disarm  and  hope  the  Russians  and  the 
Red  Chinese  win  be  good  little  fellows  and 
disarm,  too.  We  would  turn  over  our  con- 
stitutional rights  to  a  world  supergovern- 
ment run  by  officials  who  know  little  about 
the  United  States  and  Anieriaui  life    and 

care  less.  We  would  also  share  our  food  and 
consumer  products  with  other  nations 
Gunnar  Mydral,  the  Swedish  Socialist  ap- 
pearing recently  on  the  platfonn  with' Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey,  suggested  that 
the  United  States,  under  an  iaternational- 
Ized  program  arranged  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, feed  the  world. 

The  one-world  nonsense  has  been  kicking 
around  for  a  long  time.  Now  its  principal 
ingredients  and  chief  gimmick   is  U.S.  dis- 


lowa  Arms  &  Ammanition  Plant  To 
Build  Shillelagh  MissUe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  8, 1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  fellow  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  fine 
contribution  that  the  residents  of  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Iowa  are 
making  to  our  defense  efforts.  The 
Iowa  Arms  &  Ammunition  Plant  at  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  is  participating  in  pro- 
duction of  Shillelagh  guided  missile  sys- 
tems. The  highly  skilled  and  dedicated 
workers  in  the  BurUngton,  Iowa,  Arms 
&  Ammunition  Plant  justly  deserve 
the  recognition  and  appreciation  of  all 
Americans  for  their  highly  important 
role  in  helping  to  defend  our  Nation, 

I  include  for  the  Record  a  recent  news 
stoiy  which  appeared  in  the  April  5  edi- 
tion of  the  Burlington  Hawkeye  news- 
paper which  describes  Oiis  contribution 
by  the  workers  at  the  Iowa  Arms  & 
Ammunition  Plant : 

Iowa  .\rms  &  Ammunttion  Plant  To  Build 
Shillelagh  Missile 
A  $200,000  modification  project  is  sched- 
pled  to  start  at  the  Iowa  Arms  &  Ammu- 
nition Plant  about  May  1.  paving  the 
way  for  Mason  &  Hanger-Silas  Mason  Co. 
participation  in  production  of  Shillelagh 
guided  missile   systems.     Actual   production 

Should  be  underway  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  was  reported  over  the  weekend  by  the  Eye. 
Iowa  Arms  &  Anrmiunition  Plant  newspaper 
The  Shillelagh  is  a  highly  accurate  guided 
missile  designed  to  provide  troops  with  close 
support  against  stationary  or  moving  targets. 
Field  tests  have  proved  it  equally  effective 
against  tanks,  opposing  troops  and  field 
fortifications. 

Designed  for  use  with  Sheridan  lightweight 
armored  reconnaissance  vehicle,  the  ShU- 
lelagh  can  also  be  fired  from  a  helicopter. 
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Th«  work  here  wUl  be  carried  on  by  the 
company  xuider  subcontract  with  the  Aero- 
nautics Division  of  the  Philco  Corp.,  prime 
contractor  to  the  U.S.  Army  Missile  Com- 
mand for  production  of  the  Shillelagh 
system. 

assembly    at    IOWA    ARMS    &.    AMMUNITION 
PLANT 

Pinal  assembly  of  the  weapon  will  be  ac- 
complished here.  Aeronautic's  LawndaJe. 
Calif.,  facility  will  manufacture  components 
and  produce  certain  nonexplosive  subassem- 
blies. 

Sherman  Smith  &  Associates  of  Burling- 
ton has  been  selected  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers as  architect-engineers  on  the  Line 
IV-B  modification  project.  Contractors  to 
perform  the  modification  work  will  be  se- 
lected and  announced  later. 

Negotiations  to  bring  the  Shillelagh  con- 
tract here  began  more  than  a  year  ago. 
While  the  first  production  schedule  will  be 
small,  comjjany  officials  hope  that  foUowup 
work  will  lead  to  sizable  production  activity. 

According  to  the  Army  Times,  the  Shil- 
lelagh will  give  troops  a  weapon  that  achieves 
a  number  of  firsts.    The  Times  said: 

"Capabe  of  firing  a  missile  or  a  conven- 
tional round  through  the  same  tube,  the 
Shillelagh  will  use  combustible  conventional 
ammunition,  in  which  the  entire  casing  is 
consumed.  The  Shillelagh  conventional 
round,  a  152-millmeter  shell,  will  be  multi- 
purpose with  the  same  round  effective 
against  personnel,  field  fortification  and 
armor." 

ARMORED  VEHICLE 

Development  of  the  Shillelagh  system  has 
paralleled  development  of  the  General  Sheri- 
dan armored  vehicle. 

"It  is  planned  that  the  General  Sheridan, 
with  the  Shillelagh  as  its  main  armament, 
will  be  used  as  a  reconnaissance  vehicle  for 
armor  and  Infantry  elements,  as  well  as  an 
antitank  weapons  carrier  for  airborne  and 
combined  arms  operations,"  the  Army  news- 
paper said. 

Weighing  only  16  tons,  the  Sheridan  was 
made  possible  through  Army  development  of 
sjjeclally  treated  aluminum  armor.  The  re- 
sult is  an  armored  vehicle  small  enough  for 
airborne   operations. 

Accuracy  of  the  Shillelagh  was  demon- 
strated last  fall  during  test  firing  operations 
at  the  White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  Missile  Range. 
Working  with  missiles  that  had  Just  under- 
gone 4  months  of  rugged  environment 
testing,  soldiers  from  Fort  Knox,  Ky., 
fired  the  weapon  accurately  against  both 
stationary  and  moving  targets.  The  soldiers 
had  no  previous  experience  firing  the 
missUes. 


The  Author — Mark  Van  Doren 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKl 

OF    OONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AIIVES 
Thursday,  April  8, 1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  sel- 
dom has  a  nation  produced  such  a  gifted 
individual  as  the  United  States  has  in 

the  person  of  Mark  Van  Doren,  a  resi- 
dent of  Cornwall,  Conn.,  which  I  repre- 
sent. 

Mr.  William  Claire,  former  assistant 
to  Congressman  St.  Once,  has  written  a 
biographical  article  on  the  life  and  works 
of  Mr.  Doren  and  I  now  ask  permission 
that  this  article,  "The  Author — Mark 
Van  Doren"  which  appeared  in  "The 
Booklover's  Answer,"  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 


The  Author — ^Mark  Van  Doren 
(By  William  F.  Clahre) 
In  his  celebrated  autobiography,  Mark 
Van  Doren  has  said  that  his  birthplace 
(Hope,  ni.,  June  13,  1894)  would  be  "hard 
to  find  on  any  atlas,  though  It  etUl  exists 
as  Faith  and  Charity,  Its  sister  villages 
named  a  centvu-y  ago,  do  not." 

The  son  of  a  rugged  country  doctor,  he 
moved  at  the  age  of  6  to  XJrbana,  where  he 
attended  the  University  of  Illinois  and  be- 
gan a  writing  career  that  has  spanned  a 
half-century  of  excellence  in  poetry,  fiction, 
and  criticism. 

At  the  university,  he  studied  under  Stuart 
Sherman  and  wrote  the  first  of  his  many 
books,  a  critical  study  of  Thoreau.  Com- 
menting some  46  years  later  on  a  reissue  of 
the  book,  Stanley  Edgar  Hyman  called  it  a 
brilliant,  even  staggering,  accomplishment 
by  a  student. 

He  served  in  the  Army  during  World  War 
I  and  later  joined  his  brother  Carl  Van 
Doren  on  the  Columbia  University  faculty. 
His  Ph.  D.  study  of  John  Dryden  became 
his  second  book  and  one  of  the  first  to  ap- 
pear under  the  Imprint  of  Alfred  Harcourt, 
Donald  Brace  and  WiU  D.  Howe. 

While  his  earliest  published  poem  had 
been  accepted  by  H.  L.  Mencken  for  the 
smart  set  during  his  college  days,  it  was  not 
until  1924  that  his  first  volume,  "Spring 
Thunder,"  was  printed.  T.  S.  Eliot,  whose 
review  in  England  of  the  Dryden  book  had 
much  to  do  with  establishing  its  permanent 
fame,  also  wrote  favorably  of  the  new  poetry. 

Prom  1924-28,  he  set  a  productive  pace 
that  has  been  unmatched  by  any  other  major 
writer.  He  brotight  out  two  new  volumes  of 
verse,  wrote  a  critical  study  of  Edwin  Arling- 
ton Robinson,  served  as  literary  editor  of 
the  Nation,  collaborated  with  Carl  on  a  study 
of  British  and  American  literature,  compiled 
his  famous  "Anthology  of  World  Poetry"  and 
continued  teaching  at  Columbia.  During 
this  period  he  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Dorothy  Graffe,  also  produced  two  children. 

An  epic  poem,  "Jonathan  Gentry,"  came 
out  In  1931,  and  after  a  winter  spent  on  his 
Cornwall,  Conn.,  farm,  he  wrote  another  nar- 
rative poem,  "A  Winter  Diary."  In  this  1935 
book,  he  also  included  33  sonnets,  which 
Allen  Tate  in  a  recent  review  said  amounted 
to  the  "finest  work  in  its  genre  of  this  cen- 
tury." This  book,  still  another  collection 
and  a  series  of  new  poems  entitled  "Amer- 
ica's Mythology"  were  undoubtedly  strong 
factors  in  his  P\ilitzer  Prize  Award  for  col- 
lected poems    (1939). 

Important  critical  works  were  also  WTitten 
during  the  thirties,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  was  "Shakespeare."  Writing  in  1942, 
however,  in  a  preface  to  his  "Private  Reader," 
he  announced  his  farewell  to  formal  criticism 
by  stating  that  he  "no  longer  felt  at  home, 
even — or  especially — in  its  finest  rooms." 
The  publication  of  the  "Happy  Critic"  re- 
cently indicates  that  his  announcement  was 
somewhat  premature.  The  demand  for  his 
comments  on  literature  continues  and  while 
his  approach  is  appreciative  rather  than 
critical  In  the  academic  sense,  the  essays  are 
masterpieces  of  penetration  and  insight. 
Writers  examined  Include  Hardy.  Herrick. 
Mann,  Cervantes,  and  Whitman  among 
others. 

A  legendary  teacher  at  Columbia  for  39 
years,  Van  Doren  retired  in  1959.  He  has 
served  since  as  Bolyston  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  Harvard  sharing  that  chair  during  an  aca- 
demic year  with  Robert  Lowell.  He  is  the 
present  chancellor  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters. 

At  Columbia  he  taught  such  diverse  people 
as  Lionel  TrUling.  Allen  Ginsburg,  Thomas 
Merton  (perhaps  the  best  description  of  Van 
Doren  the  teacher  can  be  found  in  Merton  s 
spiritual  autobiography,  "The  Seven  Story 
Mountain"),  Clifton  Fadiman,  John  Berry- 
man  and  the  recent  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
poet.  Louis  Simpson. 

The  late  James  Tliurber  has  described  his 


impact  when  he  said,  "Mark  Van  Doren  is  so 
many  men  that  I  have  to  open  my  front  door 
and  my  windows  when  he  visits  me  in  order 
to  let  all  of  him  In." 

Needless  to  say.  Van  Doren's  accomplish- 
ments stagger  the  imagination.  To  his 
poetry  and  criticism  can  be  added  three 
novels,  innumerable  short  stories,  a  play 
("The  Last  Days  of  Lincoln,"  widely  read  but 
as  yet  unproduced  by  a  major  company) 
and  books  such  as  Liberal  Education,  Invita- 
tion to  Learning  (after  the  CBS  radio  show) . 
children's  books,  mystery  stories  and  a  series 
of  illuminating  Introductions  ranging  from 
the  Limited  Editions  club  volumes  to  recent 
paperbacks. 

Each  generation  seems  to  discover  Van 
Doren  in  its  own  special  way.  While  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  read- 
ers he  has  had  during  his  career,  his  influ- 
ence has  been  considerable.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, the  autobiography  represents  the  best 
view  of  Van  Doren's  total  conunltment  to 
life  and  literature. 

Matters  have  been  somewhat  complicated 
(if.  as  many  people  assvune,  a  writer  has  to 
be  placed)  by  the  fact  that  Van  Doren  has 
never  joined  a  particular  school  of  poetry. 
Like  Conrad  Aiken,  he  has  assldiously  avoided 
the  limelight,  although  it  has  often  been 
thrust  upon  him.  Critics  have  compared 
him  to  Frost,  Hardy,  and  Robinson  but  most 
have  been  in  agreement  that  he  has  forged 
a  body  of  poetry  unique  In  this  century. 

In  recent  years.  Van  Doren  has  been  col- 
lecting his  work  in  a  series  of  books,  and 
his  next  is  expected  to  contain  all  of  the 
longer  poems  he  wishes  to  preserve.  At  the 
same  time,  he  continues  to  write  new  ma- 
terial that  demonstrates  his  absolute  mas- 
tery of  form  and  ever-increasing  awareness 
of  tlie  mystery  and  beauty  of  the  world. 

His  is  the  sure  touch  of  genius.  It  may 
be  an  eon  or  two  before  we  produce  another 
inspired  writer  in  this  country  with  quite 
the  same  grasp  of  life  in  all  of  its  particular 
and  universal  aspects.  Meanwhile,  he  gives 
us  some  hint  of  the  music  he  hears  in  "Un- 
dersong," a  majestic  poem  he  wrote  recently 
which  begins : 

"In  wonderment  I  walk  to  music  pouring 
Out  of  BO  dark  a  source  it  makes  no  sound" — 

And  ends,  after  more  than  80  remarkable 

lines — 

"Evenly,    unevenly    as    rhymes 
Rival  the  pure  chimes 

Of    never    ending   truth    that   for    so    long 
Has  sung  to  such  as  me  this  undersong." 


Through  Difficulty  to  the  Stars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  Atfril  8.  1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
in  our  day  and  time  no  lack  of  consider- 
ation and  comment  addressed  to  the  im- 
aginative appeal  of  the  new  space  age. 
The  age  of  exploration  and  intrusion 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  outer  space  of 
the  universe  and  the  inner  space  of  the 
oceans.  One  aspect  of  this  new  era  and 
a  practical  realization  of  the  great 
promise  and  challenge  it  presents  is  the 
accommodation  of  the  human  physiology 
to  the  conditions  of  the  new  and  often 
hostile  characteristics  of  space  environ- 
ment. 

In  an  articulate  and  imaginative  pre- 
sentation,   our   colleague    from    Texas, 
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"Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  treats  this  theme. 
His  forum  was  a  most  appropriate  one, 
Brooks  Air  Force  Base  in  his  native  State. 
Not  only  Is  Brooks  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing bases  for  the  training  of  aerospace 
pilots  and  technicians,  it  also  has  the 
first  and  most  complete  medical  facility 
dealing  with  aerospace  medicine.  I  com- 
mend to  the  House  the  reading  of  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Gonzalez  which  are  in- 
corporated herein  below: 

Pbb  Asf^la  Ad  Astra 

(Address  of  Congressman  Henbt  B.  Gonzalez 
at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  Apr.  2.  1965) 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  appropriate 
theme  for  a  dining  in  at  Brooks  than  this 
one — through  difBculty  to  the  stars — 
which  is  similar  to  the  motto  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force. 

It  was  here  that  John  Kennedy,  on  the 
eve  of  his  death,  his  untimely  voyage  to 
the  great  beyond — said: 

"And  in  the  new  frontiers  of  outer  space, 
while  headlines  may  be  made  by  others  In 
other  places,  history  is  being  ma<l^  every 
day  by  the  men  and  women  of  the  Aero- 
space Me«llcal  Center,  without  whom  there 
could  be  no  history." 

Mankind  has  always  been  held  in  a  state 
of  fascination  by  mysteries,  and  men  have 
ever  tried  to  understand  and  conquer  thoee 
things  which  have  been  beyond  their  com- 
prehension. It  has  been  this  persistent 
curiosity  that  has  brought  us  to  our  pres- 
ent state  of  scientific  knowledge  and  tech- 
nical understanding.  Yet  the  deepest 
mysteries  remain  unsolved,  and  you  are  en- 
gaged in  probing  some  of  these  secrets,  to 
help  solve  the  dark  secrets  of  universe  it- 
self. 

Men  are  drawn  to  the  shores  of  oceans 
because  they  cannot  xinderstand  or  com- 
prehend the  awesome  powers  and  strange 
beauty  of  what  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain 
called  the  ocean  sea,  that  fearsome  water 
that  covers  most  of  our  earth.  We  have 
learned  to  sail  on  the  surface  of  the  sea 
and  even  to  dive  and  cruise  In  the  bor- 
derlands of  Itfi  depths,  but  man  has  yet  to 
discover  how  to  survive  in  the  greatest 
depths  of  the  sea,  and  so  its  deep>€st  mys- 
teries remain  undiscovered,  its  awesome 
powers  a  secret  yet  to  be  opened  to  the 
mind  of  man.  Just  as  men  have  stood  on 
lonely  beaches  and  pondered  the  awesome 
powers  of  the  sea.  so  they  have  stood  trans- 
fixed, gazing  at  the  depth  and  mystery  of 
the  heavens,  always  wondering  what  secrets 
the  stars  held  and  whether  there  were  other 
worlds  like  or  own  In  that  infinite  distance 
of  the  universe. 

If  the  secrets  of  the  sea  remain  unknown. 
It  is  because  men  have  yet  to  learn  how  to 
survive  in  the  vast  depths  of  the  hostile 
ocean.  And  if  the  mysteries  of  the  universe 
are  still  unknown  to  otir  inquiring  minds. 
it  is  because  we  cannot  live  yet  in  the  void 
of  space.  Only  If  man  can  live  In  space  can 
he  conquer  it,  and  he  can  survive  in  space 
only  through  the  efforts  of  men  like  you. 
If  one  day  we>io  Journey  to  the  moon  and 
beyond,  and  if  one  day  the  darkness  of  space 
is  understood  by  men,  it  will  be  in  no  small 
part  due  to  your  diligence,  yovir  persistence, 
your  energy,  and  your  unflagging  curiosity. 

And  what  of  man  and  the  moon,  what  of 
man  and  the  stars? 

No  one  can  truly  say  when  a  man  first 
gazed  at  the  stars,  or  what  tie  thought  be- 
cause this  surely  happened  long  before  his- 
tory was  recorded. 

Ancient  men  worshipped  the  stars  as  gods. 
Thousands  of  years  ago  men  believed  that 
the  stars  held  the  keys  to  man's  fate,  that 
the  stars  could  be  read  as  signs  to  say  wheth- 
er a  man  would  have  a  good  or  bad  day,  or 
whetTier  his  life  would  be  happy  or  marred 
with  misfortune.    Astrology  was  popular  with 


the  Egyptians  and  with  the  Romans,  and  it 
is  still  a  favorite  practice  of  people  all  over 
the  world.  Even  today,  you  oan  read  your 
fortiuie  in  the  newspapers,  your  fate  fore- 
told by  readers  of  the  stars.  We  all  know 
that  the  position  of  the  stars  and  the  con- 
Junctions  of  the  planets  have  nothing  to  do 
with  our  fate  and  fortune,  but  men  do  not 
understand  the  stars  yet,  and  so  their  mys- 
tery lends  itself  to  the  foretelling  of  time, 
through  that  most  ancient  of  arts,  astrol- 
ogy- 

The  Egyptians,  the  Babylunlans.  the  In- 
dians of  Central  America  all  observed  the 
stars.  They  were  able  to  see  that  the  heavens 
moved  in  an  orderly  fashion,  were  able  to 
construct  calendars  based  on  the  movements 
of  the  universe  itself.  Their  observations 
were  by  no  means  crude,  for  who  today  can 
match  the  Aztec  calendar  lor  accuracy, 
though  the  Aztecs  left  no  key  to  their  lan- 
guage, though  they  themselves  disappeared 
as  a  civilization. 

Even  more  astounding  to  ua  in  the  20th 
century  than  the  accuracy  of  the  Azetc 
astronomers,  is  that  of  the  men  who  built 
the  circle  of  stones  in  England,  at  Stonehenge, 
perhaps  as  an  observatory,  perhaps  as  a  tem- 
ple, but  j>erhaps  as  a  giant  calculator  by 
which  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  and 
the  phases  of  the  sun  could  be  accurately 
forecast. 

No  one  truly  knows  the  mystery  of  Stone- 
henge today,  though  generations  of  scien- 
tists have  speculated  on  its  purposes. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  theory 
about  Stonehenge  is  that  it  was  in  fact  an 
enormous  calculator,  a  computer  by  which 
men  could  gage  the  actions  of  the  heavens 
and  foretell  with  great  accuracy  the  phenom- 
ena of  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

No  one  can  ever  know  absolutely  why 
Stonehenge  was  built,  nor  what  it  was  used 
for.  But  If  the  theory  that  Stonehenge  was 
a  calculator  is  true — and  it  Is  hard  to  dis- 
prove It — then  that  huge  and  mute  circle  of 
stones  on  England's  lonely  moor  stands  as  a 
moniunent  to  the  power  of  the  stars  over 
man's  imagination,  as  a  monument  to  skill 
and  daring  and  ctu-losity. 

The  Intensity  of  the  power  that  the  search 
for  knowledge  of  the  stars  and  the  deter- 
mination of  conquest  of  space  holds  over 
men's  minds  can  be  attested  to  by  the 
manned  space  flights.  Every  time  a  man  is 
launched  into  space,  millions  of  people  gath- 
er quietly  before  their  television  sets,  watch- 
ing the  great  rockets  thrusting  men  into 
that  ultimate  ocean,  inflnlte  space  itself. 
And  tliough  we  cannot  see  the  space  capsules 
as  they  cruise  on  the  edge  of  space,  we  follow 
their  progress  through  illuminated  maps 
and  count  the  seconds  from  the  mission 
clocks,  always  praying  that  that  lonely  man 
or  men  will  retimi  safely  from  his  brief  dive 
Into  that  vast  void. 

And  so  today,  perhaps  more  than  ever 
In  the  history  of  man,  we  have  our  eyes  on 
the  heavens,  determined  to  solte  the  deep- 
est mysteries  of  the  Infinite  universe.  Apd 
if  those  mysteries  are  solved  it  will  be  be- 
cause men  could  go  Into  space  and  live  long 
enough  to  learn  the  secrets  that  are  locked 
in  that  void.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  suc- 
cess or  failiu-e  of  manned  space  flight  de- 
pends on  people  like  you,  because  on  your 
shoulders  is  the  burden  of  devising  systems 
that  will  pemait  men  to  live  in  space,  that 
most  hostile  of  all  environment*.  The  con- 
quest of  the  vastness  of  space  depends  heav- 
ily on  life  support  systems,  and  when  that 
conquest  is  done,  j'ou  will  be  able  to  take 
Just  pride  in  a  near-impossible  task  well 
done. 

n 

Sometimes  we  seem  obsessed  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  drive  for  space,  and  indeed  the 
quest  for  knowledge  Is  as  pervapive  as  any- 
thing else  in  our  lives. 

There  are  a  few  central  facts  governing 


otu-  lives,  and  one  of  these  is  the  explosion 
of  knowledge  in  this  centiUTr. 

In  this  century  knowledge  has  advanced 
so  far  and  so  quickly  that  few  men  can  con- 
ceive of  it  or  grasp  it.  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
the  great  Elizabethan  scholar  and  philoso- 
pher, once  set  out  to  learn  all  he  could  of 
the  world's  fund  of  knowledge.  No  man  to- 
day however  brilliant,  would  dare  attempt 
to  learn  everything  about  a  single  disci- 
pline, let  alone  all  of  them! 

One  of  the  aspects  of  the  advance  of  know- 
ledge is  the  age-old  question  of  whether 
man  is  master  over  his  creations,  or  whether 
he  himself  will  be  mastered  by  the  products 
of  his  own  genius.  If  this  Pandora's  box 
question  was  important  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  years  ago.  it  is  of  supreme  import- 
ance today,  when  otu-  very  survival  depends 
on  it.  These  momentous  questions  remain 
unresolved  today — perhaps  we  may  never 
solve  them — but  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
must. 

Will  the  atom — whose  secrets  were  un- 
locked to  form  the  deadliest  of  all  engines 
of  destruction  almost  exactly  twenty  years 
ago — become  otu-  servant  or  our  master;  will 
it  be  a  great,  inexaustible  genie,  or  will  It 
destroy  us  all? 

What  will  outer  space  be,  when  we  have 
conquered  it?  WiU  it  be  a  battleground  or 
will  it  offer  a  peaceful  area  of  exploration  or 
even  commerce?  Will  the  life  support  sys- 
tems we  are  building  be  used  to  instu-e  man's 
survival  in  space  or  only  insrire  the  abilltv 
to  use  space  to  destroy  life  here  on  earth'' 
I  do  not  propose  to  answer  these  questions 
here  tonight,  for  no  man  could.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  if  our  knowledge  is  greater. 
then  so  is  our  responsibility;  and  if  our 
power  Is  greater,  so  also  Is  the  biu^en  on  us 
to  use  that  power  responsibly. 

As  a  politician  I  cannot  avoid  these  Issue^. 
As  scientists,  neither  can  you.  For  a  scien- 
tist does  not  work  in  a  vacuxmi.  His  work 
Is  related  to  the  world  outside  his  labora- 
tory; his  experiments  have  an  impact  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  his  test  tube. 

Like  the  chain  reaction  under  the  stadium 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  discoveries 
of  science  can  pose  grave  new  problems  for 
the  world  outside.  But  while  the  scientist 
holds  some  responsibility  to  direct  the  uses 
of  his  discoveries,  he  is  not  and  cannot  be 
alone  in  this  responsibility;  he  and  his  fel- 
low man  must  bear  the  burden  together. 

I  believe  that  the  scientific  community  hn.' 
done  admirably  well  in  helping  direct  th*- 
new-found  powers  and  knowledge  of  our 
time,  and  this  is  an  achievement  of  whlca 
we  can  all  be  proud.  I,  for  one.  am  grate- 
ful for  the  leadership  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity. 

But  why  should  a  scientist  help  direct  the 
uses  of  knowledge  and  power?  I  have  said 
that  it  is  because  he  does  not  work  in  ;■. 
vacuum;  and  his  work  affects  the  community 
at  large.  No  man  could  give  a  better  reason 
for  a  scientist  to  take  up  his  social  respon- 
sibilities than  did  John  Donne,  who  WTOto 
his  immortal  essays  in  the  early  1600's.  In 
his  devotions,  Donne  said  that  "No  man  is 
an  island,  entire  of  itself."  And,  "Any  man'.? 
death  dimlnislies  me.  because  I  am  involved 
in  mankind."  If  Donne  was  Involved  in 
mankind,  so  are  we  today,  for  we  literally 
hold  the  fate  of  all  mankind  in  our  hands. 
And  If  anyone  Is  imconvinced  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  mankind,  let  him  remembrr 
Donnes  words:  "But  I  do  nothing  upon  my- 
self, and  yet  I  am  mine  own  executioner" 
If  we  fall  to  take  up  our  responsibilities,  if 
we  do  nothing,  we  may  very  well  be  acting  as 
our  own  executioners. 

But  we  have  not  failed,  thus  far.  We  have 
dealt  with  the  great  problems  caused  by  our 
scientific  advances,  and  if  we  have  not  yet 
solved  all  our  problems,  we  have  at  least  not 
taken  the  easy  way  out  by  reftising  to  think 
about  them  at  all. 
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Thus  it  is  that  we  have  determined  not 
to  use  space  as  a  mere  area  in  which  to  race, 
but  have  instead  taken  the  more  diCBcult 
road  of  a  systematic,  carefully  planned  and 
deliberate  exploration  of  space.  But  lest  any 
man  be  tempted  to  forget  our  determina- 
tion to  remain  a  free  and  powerful  nation, 
ve  are  also  exploring  the  possible  military 
applications  of  space  technology.  So  In 
sp;.ce.  as  with  the  atom  before,  we  are  hop- 
ing for  the  best  by  making  peaceful  use  of 
our  power  and  knowledge,  and  at  the  same 
time  preparing  for  the  worst  by  keeping  our 
military  technology  strong. 

.■^s  scientists,  you  are  meeting  your  re- 
sponsibilities to  mankind  by  helping  to  meet 
our  dual  goals  in  space — peace,  but  with  a 
strong  guard  up. 

ni 

.■\s  a  politician,  I  deal  with  every  aspect 
r:  public  policy;  I  decide  on  and  cast  votes 
dialing  in  issues  great  and  small,  and  deal 
With  every  condition  found  in  a  city  and 
c  unty  of  700,000  people. 

I  am  constantly  made  aware  that  most 
peiple  are  not  really  very  concerned  with 
.'-.rVairs  outside  of  their  immediate  concern. 
That  is,  even  though  there  are  a  great  many 
r-'ople  who  are  concerned  about — say  civil 
r  shts  in  Mississippi  and  poverty  in  West 
Virginia,  most  of  us  are  not  concerned  at  all, 
bpyond  reading  the  headlines  and  perhaps 
dc  .eloping  an  opinion,  one  way  or  another. 

I  wonder  whether  we  can  afford  this  atti- 
tude of  noninvolvement.  As  scientists  and 
a  politicians — can  we  limit  ourselves  to  our 
t  s'.  tubes  and  offices?    I  think  not. 

It  was  here  In  San  Antonio  that  a  great 
e:;.tmple  was  set  •  •  •  men  dedicated  to  the 
d-scipline  of  scientific  inquiry  and  truth 
rut  •  •  •  several  Russian  scientists  Joined 
•  •  *  no  fear  or  reprisal  •  •  •  no  taint,  etc. 
Perhaps  only  in  tills  environment  may  we 
fi!:d  mankind's  salvation. 

I  tliink  that  we  must  be  involved  in  society 
r :  'i  In  the  world  around  us.  If  we  are  not 
really  involved,  if  we  stand  aside,  we  are 
abandoning  the  field  to  others,  risking  that 
r.nthing  at  all  be  done  to  correct  blight  and 
ir.fiistice,  and  risking  that  what  is  done  is 
wrong.  These  are  risks  that,  as  citizens  in 
a  free  society,  we  cannot  afford  to  take.  A 
free  society  Is  a  thing  of  great  passions — 
that  Is  the  difference  between  a  free  country 
ai.d  an  enclosed  one.  For  in  a  totalitarian 
c .  untry   you  will  find   indifference — nonin- 

V  Ivement — a  dependence  on  decisions  ren- 
(ircd  from  above.  A  totalitarian  society  Is 
a  dispassionate  one.  If  you  will;  it  Is  cold 
r:.ct  Indifferent. 

Aristotle  wrote  that,  by  definition  "Man  is 
;.  political  animal."  We  are  indeed  political 
i:n;mals.  In  our  politics  there  are  great  pas- 
s:  ills,  because  great  passions  arc  the  sttiff  of 
v.hich  freedom  Is  made.  That  Is  why.  I  be- 
lieve, we  cannot  afford  to  be  aloof,  un- 
involved,  and  dispassionate;  we  cannot  af- 
f  -rd  to  let  others  suffer  or  be  subjected  to 

0  ;:;radatlon  and  injustice.     James   Baldwin 

V  rote  in  a  fine  essay  not  long  ago  that  "who- 
ever debases  others  Is  debasing  himself." 
A:;d  this  is  true.  We  can  neither  afford 
to  debase  others  nor  stand  aside  while  others 
are  being  debased.  The  essence  of  oiu-  free 
s  :iety  is  Involvement,  concern,  participa- 
tion. No  man.  no  matter  what  his  calling, 
c;in  afford  to  abandon  the  political  field  to 
'  'aers.  As  a  freeman,  he  is  obliged  to  make 
?    >  own  decisions  and  to  play  hi.s  own  role, 

1  ■  leave  it  to  others. 

I  think  that  we  would  prefer  to  h.ive  a 
:•'  .'ter  society.  Freedom  and  democracy  are 
n^t  really  very  neat.  Decisions  are  hard  to 
rrlve  at  In  a  free  country,  and  there  is  al- 
■•'  ays  dlfsent.  It  is  noisy  and  sometimes  it 
;;  confusing;  but  it  is  good.  A  free,  healthy 
■ -'.iety  Is  a  noisy  thing,  not  a  neat  one.  It 
fa.s  no  qtiick  and  easy  solution  to  anything. 
H  is  stubborn,  hard  t-o  manage,  raucous,  pas- 
sionate— but  It  Is  a  healthy  and  invigorating 
thing.    As  scientists,  as  military  men,  as  cit- 


izens— we  are  obligated  to  keep  It  that  way. 
So  our  responsibility  to  society  extends  be- 
yond the  laboratory.  Tou  must  help  direct 
the  tises  made  of  your  discoveries,  to  help 
insure  that  the  knowledge  U  our  servant 
rather  than  our  master.  But  beyond  even 
this  awesome  duty,  you  and  I  must  be  in- 
volved in  all  of  the  concern  of  our  society 
and  In  all  of  the  problems  of  our  fellow  men, 
because  that  is  our  responsibility  as  freemen 
in  a  free  society. 

Otu  challenges  are  great,  for  we  live  in  a 
time  of  great  discovery.  If  our  problems  in 
this  world  are  great,  so  are  our  opportunities. 

I  am  optimistic  about  otu-  future,  precisely 
because  we  do  have  great  responsibilities, 
great  challenges  and  great  opportunities. 

In  our  age,  we  can.  by  the  proper  use  of 
our  knowledge  and  power  make  all  men  free. 
And  we  will. 

Per  ardua  ad  astra. 


Crime  and  the  Constitation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
crease in  crime  in  our  Nation  is  a  prob- 
lem of  great  concern  to  us  all.  Perhaps 
in  desi>eration,  many  proposed  solutions 
to  this  problem  have  involved  the  limi- 
tation or  suspension  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  arrested  persons. 

1^0  articles  which  have  come  to  my 
attention  recently  suggest  that  more 
policemen  and  more  E>olice  activity  ofTer 
a  better  solution  than  the  infringement 
of  constitutional  liberties. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  texts  of  a  March 
27  editorial  in  the  Minneapolis  Star,  and 
an  article  from  the  March  issue  of  Ch-il 
Liberties: 

IFrcm  the  Minneapolis   (Minn.)    Star,  Mar. 

27, 1965] 

More   Police  Pateols   Pat   Oft 

Minneapolis'  decline  in  major  crimes  for 
the  first  2  months  of  1965  is  good  news  for 
the  city  and  a  credit  to  its  police  depart- 
ment. 

Along  with  a  9.1 -percent  decrease  from 
January  and  February  of  1964.  Police  Chief 
Cal  Hawklnson  says  the  ntmiber  of  cases 
solved  was  up  3.3  percent  from  last  year. 
That,  at  least,  is  what  the  statistics  show, 
even  tliotigh  they  Ignore  such  pertinent  fac- 
tors as  the  weather  and  economic  and  age 
trends  In  a  city's  population. 

If  the  statistics  have  some  validity,  how- 
ever, so  also  does  Hawkinson's  observation 
that  the  greatest  crime  drop  came  in  areas 
where  police  patrolling  has  been  Increased. 
He  suggests  that  the  addition  of  four  squad 
cars  and  eight  sergeants  Is  paying  off  in  a 
safer  city. 

But  the  police  chief  also  warns  that  a  2- 
month  improvement  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
conclude  that  the  local  crime  splurge  has 
been  reversed.  The  fact  that  the  Minne- 
apolis crime  rate  Increased  136  percent  in  10 
years,  although  the  city's  population  showed 
a  slight  decline,  stacks  the  odds  against  that 
hope. 

Yet,  at  a  time  when  many  police  and  legal 
experts  are  grasping  every  chance  to  blame 
the  Nation's  crime  increase  on  Judicial  de- 
mands that  basic  rights  of  suspects  be  re- 
spected, it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  Min- 


neapolis has  recorded  at  least  a  temporary 
statistical  cutback  In  crime.  It  is  a  healthy 
bit  of  evidence  that  increased  police  ac- 
tivity— and  not  criticism  of  the  courts — is 
one  step  In  the  right  direction. 

The  Supreme  Cotjax  and  Police  Authoritt 
(By  Nanette  Dembitz.  general  counsel.  New 
York  Civil  Liberties  Union) 

(Note. — Critics  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Congress,  in  the  legal  profession,  and  in 
the  press  were  Joined  recently  by  Lewis  P. 
Powell,  Jr.,  head  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. He  charged  that  some  of  its  deci- 
sions have  "swung  too  far  In  affording  rights 
which  are  abused  and  mlfiuse<l  by  criminals." 
"The  Criminal  Gets  the  Breaks"  was  the 
succinct  title  of  a  recent  New  York  Times 
magazine  article  on  the  same  theme.  The 
Supreme  Court's  critics  are  especially  bitter 
about  its  decision  that  a  defendant's  con- 
fession, made  while  he  is'held  In  the  police 
station,  cannot  be  used  to  convict  him.  The 
Whitmore  case  in  New  York  has  recently 
headlined  this  issue.  George  Whitmore  had 
confessed,  while  In  the  custody  of  the  poUce, 
to  the  notorious  murder  of  Janloe  Wylle  and 
Emily  Hoffert;  his  conviction  seemed  certain 
until  the  District  Attorney  discovered  that 
the  confession  was  false — the  result  of  police 
dictation.  This  analysis  of  the  issue  by  Na- 
nette Dembitz.  general  counsel  to  the  ACLU's 
New  York  affiliate  for  the  past  10  years.  Is 
part  of  a  discussion  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decisions  on  criminal  procedure.  A  graduate 
of  Columbia  Law  School  where  she  was  an 
editor  of  the  Law  Review,  Miss  Dembitz  was 
formerly  an  attorney  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  now  practices  law  in  New  York 
City.  The  Supreme  Court's  decisions  on 
police  station  confessions  have  had  their 
main  impact  in  Washington,  DC  where  the 
courts  enforce  Federal  rather  than  State 
law.) 

Under  Federal  law.  like  the  law  of  most 
States,  a  policeman  may  arrest  an  individual 
on  the  basis  of  probable  cause  to  believe 
he  has  committed  a  crime.  Then,  after 
booking  him  at  the  police  station,  the  po- 
liceman must  proceed  with  the  accused  to 
a  Judge  or  a  Judicial  commissioner  for  his 
arraignment — for  a  determination,  made 
with  greater  objectivity  than  the  arresting 
officer's,  as  to  whether  there  is  indeed  prob- 
able cause  to  hold  him.  The  pKtllceman 
"must  with  reasonable  promptness  show 
legal  cause  for  detaining  arrested  persons." 
as  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court  said  in  the  Mc- 
Nabb  case. 

The  pivotal  requirement  throughout  crim- 
inal procedure  of  probable  cause  strikes  a 
compromise  between  liberty  and  security. 
Something  more  than  mere  suspicion  Is  re- 
quired but  something  far  less  than  certainty. 
Thus,  there  was  probable  cause  for  the  recent 
arrest  in  New  York  City  of  a  person  with 
the  same  build,  race,  and  clothing  as  a  re- 
ported robber  but  who  in  fact  had  no  con- 
nection with  him— a  complete,  but  reason- 
able, case  of  mistaken  identity. 

police  station  detention 

Prompt  arraignment  of  the  accused  before 
a  Judicial  officer  is  primarUy  necessary  to 
prevent,  as  the  Supreme  Court  says,  an  "in- 
tensive interrogation,  easily  gilding  into  the 
evils  of  'the  third  degree' "  in  the  police 
station.  Critics  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
assert  that  they  are  of  course  opposed  to  the 
third  degree;  but  they  ignore  the  problem 
the  Court  must  face — how  to  prevent  it. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  witness  to  the 
third  degree  except  the  victim  and  several 
policemen.  Without  some  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance supporting  the  victim's  testimony 
against  the  policemen,  who  corroborate  each 
other's  version,  a  lawyer  knows  a  claim  of 
police  brutality  In  the  station  house  Is  hope- 
less. 

The  effective  means  to  limit  the  third  de- 
gree is  to  prevent  lengthy  police  station  de- 
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"  tentlon.  Prompt  arraignment  a£  the  Supreme 
Court  said,  "checks  resort  to  those  repre- 
hensible practices  known  as  the  'third  de- 
gree' which  •  •  •  still  find  their  way  into 
use.  It  alms  to  avoid  all  the  evil  implica- 
tions of  secret  interrogation  of  persons  ac- 
cused of  crime." 

Even  apart  from  brutality,  the  accused 
held  in  a  back  room  of  a  police  station  neces- 
sarily feels  himself  a  helpless  victim  of  over- 
whelming force.  He  knows  there  Is  no  time 
limit  on  his  detention  and  that  his  contract 
with  the  outside  world  is  at  the  mercy  of  his 
interrogators. 

In  one  of  the  cases  frequently  criticized 
because  the  conviction  was  reversed,  though 
no  brutality  was  established,  the  accused 
was  held  upstairs  in  a  police  station  for 
26  hours.  Do  we  want  the  accused,  whether 
innocent  or  guilty,  subject  to  this  procedure 
for  obtaining  evidence?  The  statement  "You 
are  under  arrest"  should,  we  believe,  signal 
the  commencement  of  an  orderly  procedure, 
not  a  dread  use  of  overwhelming  authority 
against  a  helpless  victim.  The  policeman  is 
an  administrator,  not  a  secret  inquisitor. 

Interrogation  of  the  accused  can  of  course 
continue  after  his  arraignment  before  a 
judge.  The  difference  is  not  only  that  the 
judge  has  then  Informed  him  of  the  charge 
against  him.  and  of  his  legal  rights — includ- 
ing the  right  to  obtain  an  attorney — but 
more  important,  the  accused  Is  lodged  in  a 
Jail  whose  institutional  arrangements  pre- 
clude incommunicado  detention  and  secret 
Interrogation. 

PROMPT  ARRAIGNMENT  AND  OTHER  RIGHTS 

Prompt  arraignment,  as  part  of  the  struc- 
ture Of  orderly  criminal  procedure,  but- 
tresses other  important  rights.  A  frequent 
purpose  of  police-station  interrogation  is  to 
try  to  find  probable  cause  for  holding  a  per- 
son when  he  has  been  arrested  on  mere 
suspicion  and  hunch.  If  the  police  mtist 
obey  the  command  of  prompt  arraignment, 
they  will  also  have  to  obey  the  command  to 
arrest  only  on  probable  ca\xse. 

Another  basic  of  our  criminal  procedure 
is  the  constitutional  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination,  of  which  the  judge  informs 
the  accused  at  his  arraignment.  The  privi- 
lege Is  worthless  if  the  accused  believes,  be- 
fore the  judge  informs  him  otherwise,  that 
he  must  reply  to  police-station  interroga- 
tion. Surely  the  prlvUege  should  not  be 
available  at  the  will  of  the  police  or  re- 
served for  knowledgeable  criminals  who  are 
expert  enough  to  assert  It  before  their  ar- 
raignment. 

The  only  method  the  Supreme  Court  has 
for  enforcing  the  prompt  arraignment  rule 
Is  to  reverse  convictions  when  the  accused 
confessed  during  his  unlawful  detention  In 
the  police  station.  When  the  police  illegally 
hold  a  man  but  fall  to  obtain  evidence  of 
guilt,  they  release  him.  Thus  virtually  the 
only  cases  to  come  before  the  Supreme  Court 
on  appeal — and  the  only  apportunlty  It  has 
to  consider  and  condemn  Illegal  police  sta- 
tion detention — are  those  in  which  the  po- 
lice succeed  in  finding  evidence  of  guilt. 

When  the  Court  reverses  a  conviction  be- 
cause the  confession  was  obtained  during  an 
illegal  detention,  it  removes  the  police's 
incentive  to  disobey  the  prompt  arraign- 
ment rule.  The  Court  in  effect  pressures 
the  police  to  obey  the  rule  in  dealing  with 
all  of  us — to  the  benefit  of  the  dignity  and 
security  of  everyone  arrested. 

TTSEFTTLNESS    OF    POLICE   STATJON    DETENTION    I.N 
CRIME    DETECTION 

What  about  the  critics  who  say  that  ad- 
missions secvu-ed  by  police  station  detention 
are  necessary  to  prosecute  crime?  A  partial 
answer  Is  that  this  interrogation  would  tend 
to  be  least  successful  when  the  need  for 
proof  would  be  greatest;  against  an  experi- 
enced and  practiced  criminal.  Further, 
though  in  a  few  glaring  cases  crucial  evi- 
dence may  consist  of  police  station  admls- 
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slons.  the  available  statistical  data  indi- 
cates that  prolonged  statlcm  house  inter- 
rogation is  of  Insubstantial  value  overall 
in  obtaining  convictions. 

In  Washington.  D.C.,  for  a  cumber  of  years 
there  was  an  established  procedure  of  "ar- 
rests for  investigation."  which  served  largely 
the  same  purpose  as  police-station  interroga- 
tion after  arrest  for  a  crime.  Making  a  care- 
ful survey  of  the  practice  for  1960  and  1961, 
a  committeee  appointed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  reported  that  in 
approximately  17  out  of  each  18  cases  of 
arrests  for  investigation,  the  prisoners  were 
eventually  released.  Thus,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  police  could  hold  these  suspects  in- 
definitely, and  even  though  over  half  of  those 
ultimately  released  were  in  fact  held  more 
than  4  hoiu-s.  proportionately  few  convictions 
resiUted  from  this  unrestricted  police  station 
interrogation. 

In  candor,  however,  it  must  be  recognij-ed 
that  the  prohibition  on  police-station  inter- 
rogation— like  other  protections  of  the  in- 
dividual—will preclude  proof  of  guilt  in  some 
cases.  Whether  one  accepts  or  rails  at  a  de- 
gree of  sacrifice  in  crime-detection  depends 
in  part  on  one's  sense — for  on  this  there  can 
be  no  controlled  experiment— of  how  rapidly 
and  pervasively  police  control  would  spread 
if  the  Supreme  Court  let  down  its  guard. 
I  take  it  that  police  practices,  like  many 
social  institutions,  are  mobile  and  develop 
and  progress  unless  restrained  or  pushed 
back. 

But  the  final  answer  to  whether  one  ap- 
plauds the  Supreme  Court  depends  on  a  per- 
sonal emotional  quotient.  Fait  of  my  thanks 
to  the  Coiu-t  Is  for  a  sense  of  security.  I  can 
feel  that  If  I.  whether  guilty  or  innocent, 
were  to  be  subjected  to  poUoe  authority,  it 
would  be  a  limited  authority,  and  I  would 
still  be  functioning  within  a  prescribed  order 
of  rights  and  duties. 


Key  to  Sane  Voting  Rights 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8. 1965 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  i  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  April  4,  1965,  Cleveland,  Oliio. 
Plain  Dealer.  It  is  from  a  very  highly 
respected  newspaper  and  worthy  of  oui- 
attention. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From   the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain    Dealer. 

Apr.  4.  1965] 

Key  TO  Sane  Voting  Rights 

As  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  pre- 
pares for  the  second  stage  of  its  work  on  the 
voting-rights  bill.  It  becomes  more  and  more 
obvious  that  the  legislation  as  drawn  by  the 
administration  is  not  wholly  acceptable  to 
either  side  of  the  controversy,  nor  to  many 
constitutional    authorities. 

As  presently  drafted,  the  measure  covers 
States  or  subdivisions  having  literacy  tests 
and  less  than  50-percent  voting  participation. 

Civil  rights  groups  are  protesting  the 
limitations  and  indications  are  that,  in  this 
area,  the  legislation  will  be  broadened. 

Constitutional  authorities  are  basing  ob- 
jection to  the  bill  on  grounds  that  It  violates 
article  I,  section  2  of  the  Constitution,  which 
provides  that  "electors  (voters)  in  each 
State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislature." 


Invoking  of  the  Federal  registration  a-.^- 
paratus  in  the  bill  would  annul  all  State  vot- 
ing qualifications  except  those  pertaining  to 
age,  length  of  residence,  conviction  of  a 
felony  and  mental  Incompetence. 

The  administration  holds  that  the  ISih 
amendment  supersedes  article  I.  Tiie 
amendment  provides  that  the  "right  of  ciu- 
zens  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  <  i 
servitude.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  jj 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisl,,- 
tion." 

Ohio  has  no  literacy  test.  Ohio's  revised 
code,  section  3503.01,  requires  a  registraiini 
applicant  to  be  21;  to  be  eligible  to  vote  he 
must  have  been  a  State  resident  for  at  leii^t 
one  year.  Further  reqtiirements  are  that  lie 
must  have  resided  in  a  particular  county  l^.r 
40  days  and  in  a  particular  voting  preciri.-t 
for  40  days  to  be  eligible  to  vote  in  those 
county  and  municipal  elections. 

State  literacy  tests  loom  as  the  key  f.,.  - 
tor  In  preparing  the  legislation  for  floor 
action. 

There  should  be  no  objection  to  such  a 
test  that  is  reasonable  in  the  knowledge  re- 
quired, that  is  nondiscriminatory  and  is 
uniformly  applied.  The  major  protest  by 
rights  groups  has  been  that  the  tests  wtr'e 
too  complicated  and  were  directed  at  kee.  - 
ing  the  franchise  from  Negroes. 

Congress  should  also  take  the  greate.'-t 
care  that  legislation  drafted  to  protect  tiie 
rights  of  a  minority  does  not  intrude  on  ti.e 
rights  of  a  whole  community. 

A  strong  Federal  law  is  needed  to  end  the 
tragic  problem  of  Negro  voter  discrimination 
but  It  should  be  directed  to  the  dlscrlmlr.,,- 
tory  application  of  unreasonable  llterac  v 
tests,  to  registrant  Intimidation  and  limit,  - 
tlon  on  availability  of  the  registration 
process.  It  is  pertinent  that  the  validity  of 
many  literacy  tests  has  already  been  uphe:d 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 
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Forecast  for  Silver 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF   mAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE;; 
Tuesday,  March  23,  1965 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  article  appeared  on  the 
front  page  of  Barron's,  national  business 
and  financial  weekly,  on  April  5.  I 
believe  it  is  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
coinage  and  silver  situation,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues. 
Cross  of  Silver:  No  Nation  Can  Live  O-t 
Its  Capitai.  Forever 

While  Invariably  rewarding,  luncheon 
meetings  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Securiiv 
Analysts,  like  the  menus,  tend  to  be  cut-and- 
dried.  Last  week,  however,  the  society  w.^ 
treated  to  a  discourse  which,  compared  to  the 
customary  corporate  fare,  struck  this  meni- 
ber  as  a  trliunph  of  clarity  and  style.  On 
the  unlikely  subject  of  "Coinage  and  Silver  • 
Simon  D.  Strauss,  vice  president  of  the 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co..  had  some 
fascinating  things  to  say.  Alone  among  the 
great  powers,  Mr.  Strauss  observed,  th.e 
United  States  has  inherited  a  coinage  th.at 
has  survived  unchanged  since  1792.  "In  th  i 
year,  when  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  fir-t 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  asked  Congress  -.n 
authorize  the  minting  of  coins  containir.i: 
90  percent  silver  and  10  percent  copper,  he 
hit  upon  a  composition  that  has  met  all  the 
tests  of  a  satisfactory  coinage.    Silver  coins 


nre  attractive,  durable,  hard  to  counterfeit. 
a'.-.d  meet  the  psychological  need  of  the  public 
for  a  coin  of  real  value  that  carries  the  ring 
of  authenticity."  To  those  who.  despite  the 
gleaming  record,  would  abandon  silver  coins. 
the  speaker  addressed  a  thoughtful  warning: 
•The  lesson  of  history  is  that  when  ciurency 
of  intrinsic  value  disappears  completely  from 
the  monetary  system,  in  due  cotu^e  the  cur- 
rency of  that  nation  loses  substantially  all 
its  value.  This  was  true  as  far  back  as  the 
:>ncient  Greek  city-states  and  the  Roman 
Fmpire;  it  was  true  of  Germany.  Japan,  and 
I-dy  as  recently  as  World  War  II." 

Those  who  refuse  to  leam  from  history,  as 
the  saying  goes,  are  doomed  to  repeat  it. 
Far  from  resting  peacefully  burled  among  the 
myths  and  shibboleths  of  the  past,  sliver 
coinage  today  has  become  a  critical  issue  of 
monetary  policy.  Congress  lately  has  held 
extensive  hearings  at  which  producers,  con- 
.tumers  and  disinterested  sources  have  testi- 
fied at  length.  The  U.S.  Treasury,  which  has 
]>erhaps  the  greatest  single  stake  in  finding  a 
solution,  has  been  busy  analyzing  various 
points  of  view  for  months.  Its  recommenda- 
tions, originally  scheduled  for  February,  are 
due  to  appear  any  day. 

In  the  heated  clash  of  interests  which  Is 
likely  to  ensue,  oool  appraisal  will  be  hard 
TO  come  by.  Hence  now  Is  a  better  time 
th.an  most  to  press  the  search,  through  a 
V.  isteland  of  claim  and  counterclaim  for  the 
nother  lode  of  truth.  To  begin  with,  the 
record  reflects  scant  credit  on  the  Treasury, 
which  repeatedly  failed  either  to  recognize 
V.ie  gravity  of  the  silver  crisis  or  to  take 
rfTective  measures  to  relieve  It.  In  belated 
alarm,  officials  in  and  out  of  the  Department 
reportedly  are  weighing  such  coercive  pro- 
posals as  banning  the  export  of  the  precious 
metal  or  the  hoarding  of  coins.  Silver  always 
h  ;s  been  a  durable  commodity.  Today  it 
promises  to  become  a  premanent  symbol 
■:  f  mismanaged  money. 

In  the  United  States,  as  we  have  observed 
h'^fore,  mismanagement  of  silver  is  a  tradi- 
ti:>n  which  dates  back  at  least  to  the  heyday 
of  William  Jennings  Bryan.  Under  former 
Secretary  C.  Douglas  ErtUon.  however,  the 
classic  confusion  was  vastly  compounded. 
During  his  first  year  in  office,  the  Treasury 
l>Tsisted  In  selling  the  precious  metal  at  91 
crnts  an  ounce,  thereby  lavishing  a  $20  mil- 
lion windfaU  on  speculators  and  running 
down  the  Nation's  store  of  "free"  silver.  Sub- 
.•^■^quently,  Mr.  Dillon  presided  over  a  run  on 
-.'.ver  dollars  (which  his  Department  en- 
<-  ouraged  by  providing  buyers  with  bags  full 
v:  cartwheels)  and  the  subsequent  ignominy 
•r  doling  out  packets  of  silver  dust.  Until 
the  Feds  cracked  down,  department  stores 
.' ".d  supermarket  chains,  in  an  effort  to 
crcome  the  shortage  of  change,  began 
■  minting"  wooden  nickels.  One  way  or  an- 
■'•her,  during  his  tenure.  Treasury  holdings 
of  silver  pluns^  from  nearly  2  billion 
•ttnces  to  1.4  billion  and,  at  the  current  rate 
>:"  attrition,  suffice  for  only  a  few  more  years. 
Hence  the  pressing  need  for  altering  the 
'  .'inage. 
The  hard  choices  confronting  Mr.  Dillon's 
iccessor  reflect  a  basic  shift  in  the  silver 
market.  Overpriced  by  Government  flat  for 
rcnerations,  and  hence  in  excess  supply,  the 
P'ecious  metal  at  long  last  has  come  into 
it.s  own.  Silver,  of  course,  yields  only  to  gold 
'n  malleability  and  ductility;  It  also  boasts 
the  highest  electrical  and  thermal  conduc- 
laity,  and  the  brightest  color  of  any  met;il. 
A.T  one  admirer  has  said.  "Its  noble  appear- 
ance and  the  ease  with  which  It  can  be 
worked  are  responsible  for  Us  age-old  use 
;is  tableware.  Jewelry,  and  in  the  decorative 
ins."  Since  World  War  II,  moreover,  Indus- 
■ry  has  found  It  Increasingly  valuable  in 
r'hotographic  fllm,  surgical  and  dental  equlp- 
:v.ent.  storage  batteries,  and  missiles.  Even 
I)rior  to  the  outbreak  of  hoarding,  finally, 
ihe  rise  of  silver  In  coinage,  sparked  by  the 
proliferation  of  vending  machines,  was  grow- 


ing apace.  A  half  decade  ago,  global  demand 
outstripped  current  supply  by  nearly  70 
million  ounces;  last  year  the  sh(»'tfaU  soared 
to  over  350  million. 

So  huge  a  deficit  might  have  defied  the 
best  efforts  of  the  first  and  greatest  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  The  recent  incumbent 
never  had  a  chance.  Mr.  DUlon  faUed  to 
grasp  either  the  true  dimensions  of  the 
silver  scarcity  or  its  implications  for  the 
coinage.  Hence,  from  start  to  finish  he  pur- 
sued a  policy  of  too  little  and  too  late.  After 
belatedly  halting  the  silver  bargain  sale,  the 
Treasury  let  nearly  2  years  elapse,  until  the 
price  had  climbed  perilously  close  to  $1.29 
an  ounce  (the  point  at  which  holders  would 
be  tempted  to  redeem  silver  certificates) .  be- 
fore pressing  Congress  for  new  legislation. 
The  lawmakers  responded  by  slashing  the 
last  link  between  paper  money  and  the  metal, 
a  move  which,  by  the  Secretary's  optimistic 
reckoning,  would  free  silver  enough  to  last 
for  15  years.  Like  other  oflacial  forecasts, 
however,  this  one  swiftly  went  awry. 
Spiured  by  the  disappearance  of  silver  dol- 
lars, the  hoarding  of  newly  minted  Kennedy 
halves,  and  a  mounting  shortage  of  quarters 
and  dimes,  the  drain  on  U.S.  stocks  acceler- 
ated. Last  stmimer  the  Department  cut  its 
earlier  estimate  in  half;  now,  with  time 
growing  uncomfortably  short,  it  seeks  to 
make  the  best  of  Douglas  Dillon's  sorry 
legacy. 

While  there  is  no  easy  way  out,  certain 
avenues  look  more  promising  than  others. 
Some  officials  propose  that  the  Treasury  de- 
clare illegal  both  the  export  of  sliver  and  the 
melting  down  of  coins.  Repugnant  in  prin- 
ciple and  unenforcible  in  practice,  such 
bans  merely  would  succeed  in  turning  other- 
wise law-abiding  citizens  into  hoarders  and 
smugglers.  By  the  same  token,  abandoning 
sliver  coinage,  a  suggestion  pushed  by  users' 
groups,  would  be  a  shocking  break  with 
nearly  two  centuries  of  tradition  and  a  fresh 
blow  to  shaky  foreign  confidence  in  U.S. 
ability  to  manage  its  finances.  What  the 
Treasury  should  do,  we  submit,  is  acknowl- 
edge the  rising  price  of  silver  and,  like  any 
prudent  consumer,  seek  to  stretch  the  avail- 
able supply.  Thereby  it  would  faU  in  line 
with  other  countries,  notably  Italy  and 
France,  which  today  mint  acceptable  coins 
with  roughy  one-third  the  U.S.  silver  con- 
tent. It  also  would  ease  the  transition  to 
the  higher  values  which  the  metal,  sootier  or 
later,  seems  likely  to  command. 

Such  a  policy,  to  be  sure,  hazards  running 
afoul  of  Gresham's  law,  which  stipulates  that 
bad  coin  drives  out  good.  The  risk  Is  real. 
However,  as  Simon  Strauss  pointed  out  last 
week,  "if  the  public  is  told  that  the  new  coins 
will  contain  no  silver  at  all.  hoarding  will 
occur  on  an  ev^  larger  scale.  •  •  •  We  fear 
that  some  difficult  days  do  lie  ahead  regard- 
less of  what  the  decision  is."  Even  the  richest 
coitntry  in  the  world,  we  conclude,  cannot 
live  off  capital  forever. 


A  War  on  Public  Apathy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  the  distinguished 
columnist,  Roscoe  Drummond,  on  the 
President's  crime  message. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  March  10,  1965,  and 
follows: 


Johnson's  Crime  Message — A  War  on  Pxtblkj 

Apatht 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — President   Johnson's    mes> 

sage  on  the  said  state  of  law  enforcement 

and  law  observance  has  many  purposes,  but 

its  most  important  is  this: 

To  create  a  massive,  nationwide,  public 
antlcrime  wave. 

The  President's  appeal  Is  that,  while  it  Is 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  means  of  en- 
forcement, it  is  crucial  to  strengthen  the  will 
for  law  observance. 

This  Is  why  Mr.  Johnson  put  It  as  his  fore- 
most goal  to  "arrest  and  reverse  the  trend 
toward  lawlessness." 

This  Is  why  he  put  the  role  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  as  the  first  ingredient  of  prog- 
ress. 

"The  starting  point."  he  said.  "Is  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  •  •  •  the  people  wlU  get  ob- 
servance of  law  and  enforcement  of  the  law 
If  they  want  it,  insist  on  it.  and  participate 
in  It." 

Obviously,  the  President  seeks  better  law 
enforcement  at  every  level  of  government. 
But  those  who  are  familiar  with  his  thinking 
know  that,  above  all,  he  hopes  to  generate 
an  antlcrime  crusade  by  civic  groups— cham- 
bers of  commerce.  Rotary.  PTA,  League  of 
Women  Voters,  NAACP — ^in  every  oommunity 
of  the  country. 

Ilie  objective  is  individual  awareness,  in- 
dividual alertness,  and  indlviduxd  participa- 
tion in  a  voluntary  commitment  to  do  some- 
thing alx>ut  it. 

The  rising  rate  of  crime  In  the  United 
States  is  ominous  and  dismaying.  It  Is  get- 
ting worse,  not  better. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  re- 
ports that  more  than  2^  million  serious 
crimes  occurred  last  year,  a  10-percent  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year. 

The  increase  was  3  percent  gerater  in 
subtirban  areas  than  in  the  more  heavily 
populated  areas. 

Crimes  committed  by  juveniles  are  rising 
more  rapidly  than  crimes  committed  by 
adults.  More  than  40  percent  of  aU  arrests 
for  serious  crimes  Involve  people  under  18. 
The  one  statistic  which  sums  it  all  up  was 
xised  by  President  Johnson:  Since  1940  the 
crime  rate  in  the  United  States  has  doubled; 
it  has  Increased  five  times  as  fast  as  the  pop- 
ulation increase  since  1958. 

The  President  does  not  overlook  the  need 
to  attack  the  problem  at  its  roots  by  com- 
batting poverty  and  improving  education, 
health,  housing  and  recreation.  But  he 
rightly  warns  that  "crime  will  not  wait  while 
we  attempt  to  pull  it  up  by  its  roots." 

The  president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, Lewis  P.  Powell,  Jr.,  of  Richmond, 
Va..  has  been  making  the  same  point. 

"We  can't  await  the  milleniniiun  when 
crime  will  wither  away  becatise  its  underly- 
ing causes  are  removed."  he  said  recently. 
"We  must  act  now  to  protect  decent  citizens 
from  criminal  molestation  of  their  persons 
and  pro;>crty." 

To  fail  to  do  so  is  to  Invite  a  breakdown 
of  the  first  duty  of  government. 

The  way  crime  has  been  increasing  year 
after  year  suggests  that  we  are  much  nearer 
to  such  a  breakdown  than  many  realize. 

It  is  to  avert  such  a  calamity  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  seeking  to  strengthen  the 
social  Instinct  for  law  observance. 

Public  apathy  and  public  unwillingness  to 
become  involved — these  are  actual  deterrents 
to  law  enforcedent. 

The  President  is  acting  to  reverse  this 
apathetic  tide  of  public  opinion  and  create  in 
its  place  a  kind  of  public  antlcrime  wave 
which  will  nourish  law  observance  and  aid 
law  enforcement. 

What  the  President  is  asking  is  that  every 
citizen,  every  civic  leader,  every  civic  group 
aid  In  making  law  observance  the  most  com- 
peUing  instinct  x>f  the  Nation. 
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Remarks  by  Eugene  P.  Foley,  Administra- 
tor of  Small  Business  Administration, 
at  Lancheon  Sponsored  by  Mississippi 
Agricnltural  and  Industrial  Board,  in 
Jackson,  Miss^  Marcb  30,  1965 


April  8,  IOC 3 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1965 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  In  Mississippi  were  privileged  to 
welcome  Mr.  Eugene  P.  Foley,  Admin- 
istrator of  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion last  week.  He  spent  several  days  in 
our  State  explaining  the  functions  and 
scope  of  his  agency. 

It  is  heartening  to  know  that  Mr.  Foley 
Is  familiar  with  our  economy  and  its 
needs.  As  an  able  Administrator,  he 
pledged  cooperation  In  his  agency's  role 
of  supplementing  the  economic  progress 
we  are  making  is  Mississippi. 

The  people  of  Mississippi  were  de- 
lighted over  his  visit  and  we  hope  to  have 
him  with  us  again  soon. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  speech  Mr,  Foley  made  in 
Jackson  on  March  30.    It  follows: 
Remabks  bt  Eugene  P.  Foley,  Administrator 
OP  Small  Business  Administration,  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  March  30,  1965 

Time  marches  on  in  Washington  aud  Mis- 
sissippi. 

As  Shakespeare  put  it: 

"AU  the  world's  a  stage 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players, 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances." 

Here  In  Mississippi  I  believe  the  cin-tain  is 
going  up  on  a  new  era  of  progress.  I  do  not 
mean  to  belittle  progress  made  in  the  past. 
Progress  begets  progress.  Prepress  buUds 
progress.  The  broader  the  economic  base  be- 
comes the  greater  the  economic  Interaction, 
the  greater  the  spinoff  into  new  areas. 

The  Gemini  project,  for  example,  was  ex- 
ecuted with  the  assistance  of  a  Mississippi 
firm.  Its  role  was  relatively  small — but  it 
points  to  the  potential  of  the  future,  the  po- 
tential for  research  and  development  in  yoiir 
economic  development. 

The  giant  Saturn  rocket  which  will  propel 
explorers  to  the  moon  is  being  tested  at  the 
13.000-acre  missile  testing  center  in  Hancock 
County  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
And  not  to  far  from  it  Is  *\xge  $125  million 
(Standard)  oU  refinery  recently  added  to  Mis- 
sissippi's rapidly  growing  economy. 

You  know  the  pattern  of  progress.  You  are 
seeing  it  unfold.  You  are  in  the  heart  of  the 
world  of  tomorrow,  the  southern  "space  cres- 
cent," and  the  significance  of  this  to  the  fu- 
tiu-e  of  your  economy  is  tremendous.  You 
have  a  foothold  in  the  multimillion  dollar 
.s price  program. 

You  know  that  since  1960  there  has  been 
an  inve.stmont  of  $366  million  in  new  indus- 
tries and  that  these  industries  created  more 
than  34,000  Jobs.  i 

And  you  know  that  expansion  of  existing 
industry  has  created  another  15,000  Jobs. 

You  know  that  last  year  Mississippi  added 
fio  industries  while  55  others  expanded,  pro- 
viding more  than  8,600  new  Jobs  and  repre- 
.senting  a  capital  Investment  of  $72  million. 

You  know  that  the  1964  legislature  at  Gov- 
ernor Johnson's  request  strengthened  the 
rconomlc  development  program  and  provided 
lor  concentrated,  organized  research  and  de- 


velopment to  pay  the  way  for  what  the  Gov- 
ernor described  as  opportimitles  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Mississippi. 

Your  Governor  Is  showing  the  way. 
Your  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Board,  your  Mississippi  Economic  Coun- 
cil, your  local  chambers  of  ccKnmerce,  the 
Mississippi  Manufacturers  Aesociation,  the 
Mississippi  Bar  Association,  and  many  other 
groups  are  giving  the  Governor  their  en- 
thusiastic and  sustained  support. 

I  am  standing  before  you  today  to  say  sim- 
ply that  if  you  want  our  help  we  stand  ready 
to  help.  We  will  dovetail  our  programs  to 
your  needs. 

We  are  already  helping  to  some  extent— 
but  we  can  do  more  and  we  will  do  more. 

Our  regular  loan  program  for  small  busi- 
nessmen resulted  in  619  loans  to  Mississippi 
businesses  during  the  past  4  years.  They 
totaled  more  than  $28  million.  We  were  able 
to  help  2,627  Mississippi  firms  obtain  a  share 
of  the  Government  procurement  totaling 
about  $62  million. 

But  there  Is  one  of  o\u-  programs  that  has 
not  been  utilized  in  Mississippi — perhaps  be- 
cause you  have  such  an  effective  economic 
development  program  of  your  own. 

I  refer  to  our  502  program — our  commtinity 
development  plan. 

This  is  a  program,  as  its  name  indicates, 
that  Is  designed  to  develop  the  economies  of 
individual  communities.  It  la  a  community 
program,  community  planned,  community 
initiated,  commimity  executed.  We  simply 
provide  a  loan  If  the  proposal  is  sound. 
It's  not  a  handout. 

It's  not  a  something  for  nothing  program. 
It's  a  business  proposition.     It  is  a  part- 
nership of  your  community  and  your  Gov- 
ernment for  the  general  economic  improve- 
ment of  your  community  and  yo\ir  State. 

Under  this  program  SBA  puts  up  .SB  for 
every  $2  put  up  by  a  local  commimity  de- 
velopment corporation. 

The  development  corporation  makes  spe- 
cific proposals  and  SBA  acts  on  each  proposal. 
The  maximum  for  each  specific  proposal  is 
$350,000.  This  can  be  repaid  over  a  25-year 
period.  The  standard  interest  rate  Is  5i,., 
percent.  In  areas  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment this  drops  to  4  percent. 

I  am  not  offering  this  program  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  your  fine  State  economic  develop- 
ment program.  I  am  offering  It  as  a  supple- 
mental program  to  be  utilized  along  with 
your  State  program  as  a  booster. 

I  imderstand  that  certain  of  your  indus- 
trial bonds  are  issued  against  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  a  municipality.  It  may  well  be 
that  to  avoid  a  heavy  governmental  indebted- 
ness which  wotild  Inhibit  necessary  public 
projects  you  will  want  to  consider  our  com- 
munity development  program.  It  does  not 
Involve  any  pledge  against  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  a  local  government. 

I  understand  also  that  your  indvi.'^trial  de- 
velopment program  does  not  finance  com- 
mercial properties  like  shopping  centers,  and 
business  buildings,  transportation  facilities 
like  truck  terminals,  community  facilities 
like  hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  recrea- 
tional facilities,  and  tounst  development. 

This  can  be  done  under  our  communitv 
development  program.  It  offers  a  broiide'r 
scope  of  development,  rai  opportunity  for  a 
diversified  economy  in  eacli  cotnnnmity. 

It  includes  the  cost  of  land,  of  butlclingp. 
and  of  equipment. 

It  has  a  great  flexibility.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  we  do  not  lay  down  rigid  archi- 
tectural guidelines.  We  do  not  require  con- 
formance to  any  set  pattern  of  development. 
We  adapt  our  programs  to  the  needs  of 
communities  and  regions. 

We  want  communities  to  capitalize  on  their 
diversity,  their  unique  features,  their  flair  for 
the  imtisual  because  In  this  flexibility  and 
diversity  lies  much  of  the  strength  and  re- 
silience of  small  business. 

Our    emphasis    is    on    coninninity    ;iction. 


President  Johnson's  basic  policy  is  that  coir.- 
munlUes  provide  the  leadership  for  pr- - 
grams  affecting  their  area  and  that  the  Feo- 
eral  Government,  when  necessary,  will  pro- 
vide advice  and  resomxies. 

Communities  In  46  States  have  used  our 
502  program  to  broaden  and  deepen  their 
economies.  SBA  has  made  551  loans  untip' 
this  program  totaling  $81  mlUlon.  A  tot^l 
of  28,600  Jobs  were  created.  The  total  valvje 
of  projects  involved  was  more  than  $i!0 
mUlion. 

Other  Southern  States  are  using  it  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree.  North  Carolina.  f4 
a  matter  of  fact,  has  used  it  more  than  ar.y 
other  State. 

Lincoln  County,  N.C.,  provides  an  ou;- 
standing  example.  Business  and  civic  leaders 
and  Government  officials  have  Joined  forces 
there  to  form  a  commimity  development 
company  program  that  has  brought  loans 
totaling  $1,5  million  to  provide  Jobs  for 
about  500  persons.  These  loans  went  to  fi- 
nance new  textile  plants,  a  shopping  center 
and  a  funeral  home. 

In  Portsmouth,  Va..  a  1-man  barbecue  o]^- 
eration  was  expanded  Into  a  32-man  apei  ,- 
tlon  with  an  annual  payroll  of  $200,000.  T!;e 
business  now  grosses  $1.5  mUlion  a  ye  - 
The  expansion  came  with  a  $153,000  loc.il 
development  company  loan. 

In  Chicago,  El.,  there  Is  a  tuiique  dev-.l- 
opment.  A  group  of  400  persons  have  Joined 
in  a  development  corporation  to  buUd  a 
small  business  arts  and  craft  center  in  ;■.:; 
urban  renewal  area.  The  clearance  project 
had  wiped  out  the  shops  of  that  type  clus- 
tered in  the  area.  The  tmlque  small  busi- 
ness center  now  being  built  wUl  revitali.^e 
this  distinctive  feature  of  that  communitv 

We  have  been  working  with  the  group  ni.ci 
expect  a  loan  application  at  the  proper  tlir.e 

The  purpose  of  the  Small  Business  Admir.- 
istration  Is  to  strengthen  the  national  ecoi.- 
omy  by  helping  to  build  a  stronger  sm  i: 
business  sector.  And  this  commxmity  devt  ".- 
opment  program  Is  one  of  our  major  instr  - 
ments  for  getting  the  Job  done,  for  dischaiL'- 
ing  oiu-  responsibility  to  the  small  businr.. 
commimity. 

It  has  two  important  roles,  Just  as  your 
owii  economic  development  and  "balancing 
industry  with  agriculture"  programs  h;•.^^\ 
Tlie  first  Is  to  help  to  modernize  and  exp.ir.d 
and  diversify  existing  btisiness  and  Indi;  - 
try;  the  second  Is  to  bring  In  new  indusf:  v 

With  it  you  can  build  motels  and  houis 
and  restaurants. 

You  can  build  manufacttunng  plants  r.r<i 
buildings  to  house  small  business. 

You  can  build  transportation  termin.  .,= 
and  tourist  attractions  and  processing  plant.-; 

You  can  build  blast  furnaces  and  stc»  - 
works   and  rolling  mills. 

You  can  build  plants  designed  for  resear.  ii 
and  development  and  tie  your  fortunes  lo 
the  stars  of  the  space  age. 

You  can  build  rest  homes  and  conva'..  - 
cent  homes. 

You  can  build  warehouses. 

You  can  build  meatpacking  plants  arn 
feed  processing  facilities. 

You  can  finaiice  lumberyards  and  firms  to 
sell  f.arm  machinery-  and  equipment. 

You  can  finance  electrical  repair  shops 
and  production  of  aircraft  parts. 

You  can  build  drugstores  and  grocery 
stores,  doctors'  and  dentists'  offices,  hnrU- 
Wiu-e   stores    and   meat   markets. 

You  can  build  sports  and  recreation  cani  s 
and  bowling  alleys  and  tourist  resorts. 

You   can   build   parking   facilities. 

You  can  mill  wet  corn,  make  creamc.y 
butter  and  process  sausage. 

You  can  build  facilities  for  new  and  ub<  .1 
car  dealers. 

You  can  build  vocational  schools,  beauv 
shops  and  flower  shops,  even  airports  r.;  u 
fields. 

This  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  flexibil:  v 
and  the  versatility  of  this  program. 
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I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  your  sole 
salvation  In  the  area  of  economic  develop- 
ment. One  of  our  national  political  figures 
had  a  line  to  read  in  a  speech  which  said 
in  effect  that  a  certain  program  was  not  a 
panacea  for  all  problems.  He  read  the  line 
this  way:  "Now  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
nm  not  sashing  that  this  is  a  pancreas  for  all 
your  problems." 

And  I  am  not  telling  you  this  program 
is  a  panacea  for  all  your  problems. 

I  am  saying  simply  that  I  think  it  can 
be  of  significant  value  in  your  economic  de- 
\i;'lopment  program  because  of  the  depth 
.lUd  diversity  It  will  give  your  ov?n  programs. 

We  also  have  our  regular  loan  program 
with  loans  for  the  smallest  to  the  largest 
.-mall  businessman.  We  have  our  procure- 
ment assistance  program  to  help  small  busi- 
ness get  its  share  of  Government  contracts. 
We  have  our  management  assistance  pro- 
vjram  and  our  small-business  Investment 
company  program  to  assist  in  management 
: raining  and  in  creation  of  equity  capital. 

We  are  also  pvartlcipatLng  in  the  war  on 
poverty  and,  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
•.  unity  Act,  we  are  working  with  a  niunber 
of  Mississippi  communities  that  have  indi- 
cated an  Interest  in  helping  to  build  stronger 
.small-business  sectors  In  deprived  areas  where 
jobs  and  opportunities  are  most  desperately 
needed. 

We  are  working,  for  example,  at  Corinth 
which  has  a  community  action  program  and 
ntenslfied  vocational  training  already  under- 
way. 

We  are  hopeful  that  a  small  business  de- 
■,  elopment  center  will  be  set  up  here  in  Jack- 
.-on  as  headquarters  for  this  type  of  loan 
.nd  management  assistance  program  here. 

The  liberalized  loans  under  this  economic 
opportunity  program  range  up  to  $25,000 
.ind  extend  for  terms  of  up  to  15  years. 

A  community  must  have  a  small-business 
development  center  before  being  eligible  for 
:  his  program  because  it  must  be  a  broad- 
based  effort.  It  requires  the  support  of  busi- 
ness and  labor  and  government  and  imiver- 
.;ities. 

At  this  center  applicants  for  assistance 
.ire  interviewed  and  their  business  problems 
analyzed.  Those  that  make  sound  proposals 
are  referred  to  the  SBA  office.  If  a  loan  is 
made  the  center  follows  through  with  guid- 
ance and  counseling. 

We  have  a  national  program  called  Score — 
the  Service  CorjM  of  Retired  Executives — 
which  we  have  meshed  with  this  program  in 
.=:ome  areas.  Retired  businessmen  who  have 
volunteered  their  services  counsel  and  advise 
.^mall  businessmen  with  problems.  More 
than  800  of  these  volunteers  are  at  work  on 
problem  cases  and  individuals  granted 
i>overty  loans. 

The  first  poverty  loan  went  to  a  fruitcake 
bakery  In  St.  Charles,  La.,  to  increase  Its 
I'Utput  and  to  add  praline  production  and 
pecan  sales  to  its  activities.  This  enterprise 
began  as  an  effort  by  a  consumers  coopera- 
tive with  a  membership  of  800  rural  families. 

These  loans  to  deprived  areas  not  only 
btiild  opportunities  and  create  Jobs.  They 
have  a  healthy  effect  in  other  dimensions. 
They  build  community  leadership  and  a 
--cnse  of  civic  responsibility.  Businessmen 
want  a  community  that  is  healthy  In  all 
dimensions.  Their  interests  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  community  are  one  and  the 
same.  And  so  they  work  for  their  com- 
munity. They  work  to  improve  it  and  create 
a  better  environment. 

And  so  the  effect  of  poverty  loans  is  socio- 
logical as  well  as  economic.  We  are,  as  I 
?.'ud.  working  with  a  number  of  Mississippi 
communities  on  the  application  of  this  pro- 
gram in  their  areas.  We  feel  that  this  pro- 
gram, coupled  with  community  development, 
can  add  a  new  dimension  to  your  great  rec- 
ord of  progress. 

This  Is  a  way  to  give  the  free  enterprise 
system  an  opportunity  to  create  opportxuxl- 


tles  and  expand  the  economy  in  a  free,  com- 
petitive market. 

These  programs  provide  keys  to  opportuni- 
ties for  thousands  of  Americans. 

They  give  them  their  opportunity  to 
achieve  fulfillment  in  our  democratic  so- 
ciety through  our  economic  system — not 
through  handouts. 

These  loans  fill  a  gap  in  private  financing 
in  areas  that  commercial  Institutions  are  re- 
luctant to  enter.  We  prefer  that  private 
financing  make  these  loans  and  we  even  pro- 
vide guarantees  up  to  90  percent  to  banks 
that  will  make  them.  It  is  only  as  a  last  re- 
sort that  SBA  steps  in  with  a  direct  loan. 

And  so  we  feel  that  with  oiw  programs 
we  are  helping  in  some  small  way  to  build  a 
better  America  of  tomorrow. 

We  believe  that  we  can  be  of  assistance 
to  you  in  building  the  Mississippi  of  to- 
morrow. 

You  are  laying  a  firm  foundation  for 
growth . 

You  are  expanding  your  economic  devel- 
opment effort. 

You  are  intensifying  business  and  indus- 
trial research. 

You  are  seeking  out  new  industry — and 
you  are  searching  for  new  world  markets  to 
channel  trade  out  through  your  three  ocean 
ports. 

You  are  looking  ahead  into  the  unique 
opportunities  offered  by  space  exploration. 

You  are  looking  forward. 

And  when  you  look  ahead  you  move  ahead . 

We  at  SBA  are  ready  to  work  with  you  in 
any  way  that  will  help  you. 

A  golden  era  of  economic  development  is 
within  your  capability  and  capacity. 

We  wish  you  the  very  l>est  in  your  efforts 
to  reach  this  new  dimension  of  progress. 

Thank  you. 


Resolution  by   State   of  Hawaii 
Legislature 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  8. 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  our  fair  State  of  Hawaii  have 
deemed  It  a  great  honor  to  have  this 
august  body  take  time  to  commemorate 
the  anniversary  of  Hawaiian  statehood, 
as  it  did  on  March  18,  last. 

As  an  expression  of  appreciation  the 
Hawaii  State  Legislature,  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  the  50th  State,  adopted  a 
concurrent  resolution  thanking  the 
Congress  for  remembering  Hawaii  state- 
hood day. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  the 
resolution  in  the  Record  : 

Concurrent  Resolution  by  Hawaii 
Legislature 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  March  18,  1965,  generously  gave  of  its 
invaluable  time  to  commemorate  the  sixth 
anniversary  of  Hawaii's  admission  to  the 
Union;  and 

Whereas  Congressman  Carl  Albert  led  the 
tribute  to  Hawaii  and  magnanimously  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  is  a  better 
place  by  virtue  of  Hawaii's  admission  to  the 
Union;  and 

Whereas  Congressman  Leo  W.  O'Brien,  ex- 
traordinary leader  of  the  battle  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  HawaU  statehood  bill,  truly 
praised  the  Congressmen  of  Hawaii,  Spark 
M.  MATSUNAGA  and  Patsy  T.  Mink;  and 


Whereas  Congresswoman  Patst  T.  Mink 
was  bestowed  the  signal  honor  of  presiding 
as  acting  Speaker  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion; and 

Whereas  Congressman  Spark  M.  Matsu- 
NACA  eloquently  declared  that  the  Hawaii 
Statehood  Act  was  "the  greatest  civil  rights 
legislation  of  the  1950's":  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Third  Legislatvue  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  general  session  of  1965,  the  senate 
concurring,  that  it  does  hereby  extend  its 
heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  commemorating  the  sixth 
anniversary  of  Hawaii's  admission  to  the 
Union:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  concurrent  resolution  be  transmitted 
to  Congressman  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  Congressman  Leo  W. 
O'Brien.  Congressman  Carl  Albert,  Con- 
gressman Spark  M.  M.atsi7naca,  and  Con- 
gresswoman Patsy  T.  Mink. 


An  Appeal  to  Oar  Elected  RepresentatiTe* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  8, 1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
had  a  personal  visit  from  Professor 
Bowers,  of  Bradley  University,  represent- 
ing a  number  of  professors  at  Bradley 
who  conceived  a  statement  of  their  views 
with  respect  to  the  situation  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to 
point  out  that  this  statement  was  com- 
pleted before  the  professors  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  President's  speech  on 
this  subject  last  night.  Nevertheless, 
while  I  certainly  do  not  agree  or  sub- 
scribe to  the  views  expressed  by  these 
professors,  but  feel  that  they  have  the 
right  to  be  heard  and  I  am  therefore  at 
their  request  asking  imanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

An  Appeal  to  Our  Elected 
Representatives 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the 
Bradley  University  faculty  feel  that  the 
American  policy  of  escalating  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  since  February  7,  1965,  is  fraught 
with  enormous  dangers  for  the  future  of 
mankind. 

A  major  war  in  Asia  will  not  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  the  cold  war  conflicts  and 
problems  between  the  Communist  bloc  and 
the  Western  Powers.  With  approximately 
one-third  of  the  human  race  now  living  un- 
der Communist  control,  we  cannot,  we  dare 
not.  undertake  to  shoot  them  all  off  the 
planet.  The  problem  is  one  of  finding  some 
way  of  living  on  the  same  planet  with  the 
Communist  bloc,  as  we  have  begun  to  do 
with  the  Russians  after  some  40  years  of 
effort.  We  believe  the  problem  is  not  pri- 
marily a  military  one.  After  more  than  10 
years  of  military  efforts  In  Vietnam  It  seems 
clear  to  us  that  a  military  solution  has  failed. 
Our  bombing  of  military  Installations  has 
not  brought  the  Vletcong  to  reduce  their 
activities  in  the  south,  nor  has  it  brought 
Hanoi  closer  to  negotiating  a  settlement. 
Rather,  escalation  of  the  war  encourages 
greater  unity  and  determination  within  the 
Communist   camp.  ■  It   has   encouraged    the 
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'pro-China  faction  in  Hanoi,  and  discredited 
the  group  in  Moscow  Interested  in  peaceable 
coexistence  and  reducing  tensions. 

We  urge  our  Goveriunent  to  take  Im- 
mediate steps  to  negotiate  a  cease-fire  and 
to  work  for  a  political  settlement  in  Vietnam 
before  all  of  Asia  is  Inflamed  in  a  massive 
war. 

We  urge  o\ir  Government  to  support  the 
Mekong  River  valley  project  or  the  economic 
aid  program  for  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
which  was  recently  suggested  by  President 
Johnson.  We  believe  realistic  bargaining  can 
better  proceed  upon  tlie  basis  of  a  construc- 
tive prc^ram,  rather  than  from  the  multi- 
plication of  atrocities  on  both  sides.  In  the 
nuclear  age  military  victory  is  a  concept  use 
of  bigger  and  bigger  weapons  leading  toward 
the  ultimate  use  of  nuclear  bombs  a  step 
toward  the  suicide  of  all  mankind. 

H.  W.  Bach  (political  science),  James  C. 
Ballowe  (English),  Steven  Blume 
(English),  William  L.  Bowers  (his- 
tory), Lester  H.  Bnme  (history), 
Margaret  L.  Carter  (English) ,  Edgar  L. 
Chapman  (English),  Joy  Dedman 
(English),  Romeo  Garrett  (sociology), 
Arlen  J.  Hansen  (English),  John  H. 
Harvey  (foreign  languages),  Ernest 
Islng  (physics).  Myrtle  Kent  (Eng- 
lish), B.  P.  Lathi  (engineering), 
Brendan  Liddell  (philosophy),  Robin 
Llnstromberg  (economics) ,  James  Mor- 
rison (sociology),  Richard  Oehling 
(history) .  Carleton  Smith  (sociology) , 
Reed  Smith  (ix)lltlcal  science) ,  Philip 
Weinberg  (engineering). 


April  8,  19 6 i 


A  Forgotten  Texas  Hero:  Col.  Leonard 
Williams,  1800-1856 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  George  W.  Winningham,  of  Mexia, 
Tex.,  has  written  an  article  concerning 
Col.  Leonard  WUlIams,  in  which  he  out- 
lines the  great  contribution  Colonel 
Williams  made  to  the  State  of  Texas 
during  the  period  of  its  revolution  and 
while  it  was  a  Republic.  Colonel  Wil- 
liams is  burled  In  Hill  County  near 
Mount  Calm,  Tex.,  and  has  relatives 
residing  In  that  county.  The  article  by 
Mr.  Winningham  follows: 

A   PORGOTTEN    HERO — COL.   LEONARD   Wn.LlAMS 

1800-1866 
(By  George  W.  Winningham) 

Historian  Ray  Walter  has  said  that  Col. 
Leonard  Williams  is  a  forgotten  pioneer 
Texas  hero.  Tacas  historians  have  neglected 
to  give  the  prominent  place  to  hJm  which  his 
services  during  our  Texas  revolution,  Re- 
public of  Texas,  and  the  early  years  of  state- 
hood merited.  His  grave  was  neglected  102 
years  before  a  marker  was  erected  In  1958 
He  is  buried  in  the  Pitts  Cemetery  2  miles 
Inside  Limestone  County,  south  of  the  Hill 
County  town  of  Mount  Calm./ 

Prom  1819  or  1820  when  the  Williams 
brothers,  Leonard  and  William,  appeared  in 
Texas,  in  the  Nacogdoches  area,  with  their 
half-breed  Cherokee  wives,  Leonard  was 
prominently  identified  with  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  political  events  which  resulted  in 
Texas  Independence  and  annexation  to  the 
United  States  by  treaty. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  In  Spanish  Texas, 
the    Williams    brothers    were    captured    by 


Comanche  Indians  and  were  held  In  captivity 
for  2  years.  They  were  forced  to  do  slave 
labor  for  the  Comanches.  They  were  fre- 
quently beaten  by  the  squaws.  In  spite  of 
long  hours  of  grueling  labor  ard  cruel  beat- 
ings at  the  hands  of  the  kqu.iws.  Leonard 
mastered  the  Comanche  dia;cct  and  talked 
their  way  to  freedom.  Tlie  2  years  in  cap- 
tivity was  a  sort  of  schooling  which  prepared 
the  colonel  for  the  role  he  wtis  to  play  in 
the  history  of  Texas  under  the  leadership  of 
Sam  Houston. 

After  his  return  from  captivity  in  182'' 
Colonel  Williams  engaged  in  trading  wiui 
Indian  tribes,  but  liistory  lo^es  sight  of  him 
untU  1835.  He  fought  with  Ben  Milam  at 
Bexar  when  General  Cos,  General  Santa 
Anna's  brother-in-law,  was  forced  to  sur- 
render. In  this  battle,  Williams  lost  an  eye 
from  gunshot  wound. 

Beyond  a  doubt  his  moet  Important  service 
to  Texas  was  rendered  during  the  Texas  rev- 
olution. The  Cherokees  imder  Chief  Bowls 
were  restless  and  to  counteract  Influence  of 
Mexican  agents.  Sam  Houston  sent  Colonel 
Williams  as  his  agent  to  form  a  peace  treaty 
with  Chief  Bowls  and  his  restless  Cherokee 
warriors.  His  Cherokee  wife  gave  him  a 
standing  with  the  Indians  as  a  blood  brother 
and  he  was  successful  In  preventing  the 
Cherokees  from  entering  the  war  on  the  side 
of  the  Mexicans  or  staging  Independent  In- 
dian raids  on  white  settlements.  By  keep- 
Ing  the  Cherokees  peaceful,  ha  contributed 
much  to  the  success  of  the  Texas  revolution 
It  would  have  been  impos.^ible  for  Houston 
to  have  fought  an  Indian  war  and  with  the 
poor  equipment  and  poorly  trained  army  to 
have  won  a  victory  over  Santa  Anna. 

The  colonel  could  speak  seven  or  eight 
Indian  dialects  and  this  enabled  him  as 
Houston's  Indian  commissioner,  to  malie  a 
number  of  peace  treaties  with  various  In- 
dian tribes.  It  Is  said  the  Indians  never 
broke  a  treaty  they  made  with  Williams 
Knowing  their  language  and  their  wild  way.s 
they  opened  their  villages  to  him  far  and 
near  on  trading  expeditions  and  missions  of 
9iercy  to  ransom  white  captives.  He  was  on 
a  trading  expedition  when  he  saw  and  tried 
to  ransom  Cynthia  Ann  Parker.  There  is  no 
record  of  the  number  of  white  captives  he 
ransomed  from  Indian  captivitv,  but  the 
nimiber  is  Impressive.  His  most  Important 
ransom  case  was  the  two  children  who  were 
captured  inside  the  city  limlt#  of  Austin. 
Tex.  He  and  an  Indian  companion  re- 
mained on  the  trail  of  the  Comanche  raid- 
ing party  2  years  before  thev  located  the 
children,  ransomed  and  returned  them  to 
their  relatives. 

The  colonel  was  loyal  to  his  Indian  friends. 
On  one  occasion  he  rode  a  long  distance  to 
apprehend  and  hang  several  white  outlaws 
who  had  been  robbing  and  murdering  a 
friendly  tribe  of  Indians. 

In  1842,  Houston  appointed  four  commis- 
sioners. Colonel  WUliams  among  the  number, 
to  deal  or  "treat"  with  Indians  on  the  fron- 
tier. The  colonel  played  an  Important  role 
In  the  council  at  Tehuacana  Creek  when  a 
peace  treaty  was  signed  with  a  number  of 
Indian  tribes  which  ended  a  war  against  the 
whites  and  again  Robert.son  County  and  ad- 
jacent area  was  opened  to  settlement. 

The  colonel  was  Indian  agent  at  Torrey's 
Trading  Post  below  Waco  when  Texas  was 
annexed  to  the  United  States  by  treaty.  He 
turned  the  agency  over  to  Federal  authorities. 
The  colonel  finally  retired  to  the  land  set 
aside  for  his  services  to  Texas,  and  resided 
on  it  near  the  present  town  of  llount  Calm 
until  his  death  In  1856.  He  died  of  an  old 
scalp  wound  Inflicted  by  an  Indian  warrior. 
He  is  burled  in  Pitts  Cemetery  in  Limestone 
County  about  2  miles  from  Mount  Calm 
where  a  number  of  his  relatives  still  live. 
Tlie  many  heroic  deeds  of  this  man  In  the 
Interest  of  Texas  will  never  be  known.  His 
deeds  were  considered  by  Sam  Houston  as 
well  worth  preserving  as  a  part  of  our  his- 


tory. When  Williams  was  on  his  deathbed. 
Sam  Houston  sent  two  men  to  his  home  near 
Mount  Calm  to  write  the  history  of  his  life, 
but  the  colonel  was  too  111  to  be  of  any  help 
His  life  is  glorified  with  service  to  Texas  bur 
most  of  the  history  of  his  life  died  with  him 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  performed  heroic 
services  for  Texas  which  placed  him  in  a  clas-: 
with  his  friends  Sam  Houston,  Ben  Milam 
and  other  great  heroes  of  Texas.  The  dif- 
ference lies  in  the  fact  that  history  was  nm 
as  kind  in  preserving  his  deeds  of  valor  n.'^ 
It  has  been  in  preserving  the  deeds  of  othc- 
great  Texans.  He  is  one  of  the  forgottei: 
heroes  of  Texas  history. 


The  New  Spirit  of  Social  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  developments  of  our  times  Is 
the  new  spirit  of  social  action  centered 
In  our  religious  Institutions.  Exemplify- 
ing tliis  spirit  were  three  sei-mons  de- 
livered tills  past  weekend  in  Wasliington, 
as  reported  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  5,  1965. 

The  article  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Apr.  5,  1965] 

Calling  Rights  DarvE  "Red"  Seen  as  TRicii 

The  Reverend  James  P.  Archibald  said  yes- 
terday that  charges  of  Communist  controi 
over  the  civil  rights  movement  represent  "an 
old  trick  of  those  who  have  opposed  social 
change." 

In  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul  Methodist  Church 
In  Chevy  Chase,  Mr.  Archibald  said  the  lead- 
ers of  the  civil  rights  drive  are  persons  of 
"high  principles  and  sound  moral  Integrltv. 

"Whenever  there  is  an  attempt  to  break  a 
social  pattern,  there  are  beatnik  groups  anri 
ofl:color  societies  that  move  in  to  Join  thi-' 
festivities,"  he  said.  "But  let's  not  be  de- 
ceived •  •  •  this  Is  an  old  trick  •  •  •  o; 
putting  a  bad  but  familiar  label  on  your 
opponent." 

CUTS   IN   WELFARE  CRITICIZED 

The  Reverend  David  G.  Colwell  of  Firs: 
Congregational  United  Church  of  Christ  said 
yesterday  that  holding  down  the  costs  oi 
welfare  and  retraining  programs  here  "Is  not 
good  economics,  and  Is  surely  not  goou 
Christian  service." 

Mr.  Colwell  criticized  "certain  Members  o: 
the  Senate"  for  not  providing  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  of  unemployed  parents  in  the 
District  although  all  50  States  receive  this 
Federal  aid. 

"The  result  is  that  an  unemployed  father 
Is  faced  with  a  cruel  dilemma,"  Mr.  Colwell 
said  in  his  church  newsletter.  "Either  he 
permits  his  children  to  go  hungry  ♦  *  •  or 
he  must  leave  home." 

INDIAN  THEOLOGL\N  CALLS  FOR  UNITT 

An  Indian  theologian  sounded  a  call  for 
Christian  unity  yesterday  In  a  guest  sermon 
at  the  Falls  Church  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Reverend  Isaiah  Jesudason,  1  of  M 
ecumenical  fellows  from  around  the  world 
visiting  this  area  as  guests  of  the  Council 
of  Churches  of  Greater  Washington,  said 
there  is  now  the  "promise  of  a  Christian 
faith  which  will  be  truly  imiversal." 

Mr.  Jesudason,  a  member  of  the  Interde- 
nominational church  of  South  India  and  lec- 
turerer  at  a  Kerala  seminary,  said  Christians 
of  all  races  and  cultures  must  Join  together 
In  seeking  world  peace. 
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The  Development  of  Our  Nation's 
Water  Resources 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  22,  1965 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  is  in  session,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  tasks  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
is  keeping  abreast  of  fast-moving  events 
in  and  around  Capitol  HiU.  Fortunate- 
ly, to  assist  us  we  have  available  a  num- 
ber of  worthwhile  sources  of  information 
on  matters  involving  Congress. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  unique, 
in  that  it  is  the  only  news  prc^ram  de- 
voted exclusively  to  congressional  mat- 
ters, is  Joseph  McCaffrey's  report  on 
•  Today  in  Congress,"  broadcast  at  6:50 
p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday,  over  radio 
station  WMAL  here  in  Washington. 

I  always  find  Mr.  McCaffrey's  reports 
interesting  and  informative.  Last  week, 
tliere  were  several  messages  included  in 
til  is  program  which  I  feel  are  of  unusual 
and  widespread  interest  and,  therefore, 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  aJl  my  col- 
leagues. I  am  well  aware  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Caffrey's program  is  "must"  listening  for 
Members  of  Congress.  However,  for 
those  who  may  not  have  heard  the  mes- 
.sages  broadcast  last  week  which  I  refer 
to  above,  I  place  them  in  the  Record  at 
this  point : 

Today  in  Congress 

I  Broadcast  on  Mar.  29,  1965,  WMAL  radio, 

Washington,  D.C.) 

The  people  of  America  are  restless.  Past 
failures  cry  out  for  corrective  solutions.  As 
a  nation,  halting  and  Isolated  steps  have 
been  taken  to  develop  our  water  resources. 
Only  recently  have  the  people  In  the  Wash- 
ington area  become  aware  of  the  need  to  de- 
\elop  all  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Po- 
T.mac  River  Basin.  River  bank  beautifica- 
tion,  flood  control  In  the  upper  river,  naviga- 
tion in  the  lower  river,  small  boat  harbors  for 
recreation.  Improvements  In  river  water  qual- 
ity to  permit  swimming  and  fishing  are  only 
?ome  of  the  public  benefits  to  be  derived 
irom  a  fully  developed  and  Improved  Po- 
tomac  River. 

The  Congressmen  and  Senators  from  the 
Potomac  River  area  are  anxious  to  Improve 
uieir  river.  They  realize  that  other  rivers 
liiroughout  the  Nation  also  need  to  be  im- 
proved. That  Is  why  they  Join  with  other 
Congressmen  and  Senators  in  support  of  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  build  englneerlngly 
•sound  and  economically  justified  water  re- 
source projects  throughout  the  Nation. 
Such  a  project  is  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River 
I'aual — a  project  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
i-'reat  Interconnecting  waterways  hauling  81 
million  tons  of  traffic  annually." 


Today  in  Congress 
Broadcast  on  Mar.  30,  1965,  WMAL  radio, 
Washington,  D.C.) 

In  the  time  period  since  World  War  II 
-America  appears  to  have  been  more  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  the  world  than 
■vith  its  own  welfare.  We  have  been  quick 
o  help  Improve  the  economy  of  other  na- 
tions but  slow  to  solve  our  own  domestic 
i'roblems. 

The  current  Congress  Is  aware  of  the  need 
to  increase  the  nimaber  of  Jobs  avaUable  In 


our  Nation  to  provide  employment  for  a  pop- 
ulation increasing  by  8,000  people  each  day. 
A  bill  to  Improve  the  depressed  economy  of 
Appalachia  has  been  passed.  BUls  to  train 
our  disadvantaged  youth  and  thus  to  provide 
them  with  a  salable  skill  have  been  passed. 
The  Congress  has  done  a  great  deal  to  Im- 
prove the  hvunan  factor  In  our  economy  but 
it  must  also  be  aware  of  the  need  to  Improve 
the  physical  resources  of  the  Nation.  One 
such  need  is  to  Interconnect  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  River  navigation  system  with  the 
Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
navigation  system.  Such  an  interconnec- 
tion will  benefit  both  systems  and  spread  the 
benefits  of  low-cost  water  transportation 
throughout  the  Nation.  By  reducing  the 
cost  of  transportation.  Jobs  for  the  people  are 
increased  In  ntunber  because  20  percent  of 
the  sale  price  of  any  product  you  buy  is 
made  up  of  transportation  charges.  Reduce 
these  charges  and  more  products  can  be  sold 
and  more  people  can  be  employed. 


Today  in  Congress 

(Broadcas:t   on  Mar.   31,   1965,   WMAL  radio, 

Washington,  D.C.) 

Half  the  fun  of  a  vacation  lies  In  the  plan- 
ning. Most  people  In  the  Washington  area 
think  in  terms  of  salt  water  vacations.  How- 
ever, the  State  of  Ohio — lying  6  hours  by 
car  to  the  west  of  Washington — Is  planning  a 
vast  improvement  In  Its  vacation  facilities. 
Ohio  Is  setting  aside  $60  million  In  State 
funds  for  use  In  developing  camping  sites, 
cabins,  boat  ramps,  swimming  areas,  restor- 
ing historical  sites  so  Important  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  great  western  reserve  ter- 
ritory, improving  access  to  fishing  streams, 
hatching  fish  and  putting  them  In  Ohio 
waters  to  Improve  fishing,  bujdng  land,  and 
stocking  it  with  game  for  public  hunting  and 
doing  all  things  necessary  to  make  visitors 
welcome  to  "the  wonderful  world  of  Ohio." 

The  Congress  Is  also  being  asked  to  help 
Ohio  become  a  more  attractive  vacation  area 
for  all  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  to  enjoy. 
A  navigable  waterway  will  be  built  between 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  River.  When  It  Is 
completed  families  with  boats  can  spend  their 
vacations  on  waterway  trips  traveling  any- 
where on  the  Great  Lakes — Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  on  the  Ohio-Mississippi  River 
waterway  systems.  Our  fresh  water  Inland 
waterway  systems  will  be  Interconnected  lor 
all  to  use  and  enjoy.  When  the  Lake  Erie- 
Ohio  River  Canal  Is  built  the  Nation  will  have 
more  than  28,000  miles  of  Interconnected 
waterways.  It  Is  a  low-cost  transportation 
system  bring  pleasure  to  the  people  and  eco- 
nomic strength  to  the  Nation. 


National  Farmers  Union  President  James 
G.  Patten  Urges  Creation  of  an  Ameri- 
can Ombudsman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

Of   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  196S 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  pro- 
posed the  establishment  erf  an  adminis- 
trative counsel  of  the  Congress,  modeled 
after  the  Scandinavian  ombudsman. 
This  American  ombudsman  would  help 
Congressmen  help  their  constituents  in 
the  constituents'  problems  with  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  without  interfering 
with  traditional  congressional -constitu- 
ent relationships. 


I  am  pleased  that  James  G.  Patton, 
president  of  the  National  Fanners  Union, 
has  endorsed  this  proposal  and  urged  the 
establishment  of  an  American  ombuds- 
man in  a  recent  article. 

The  article  follows: 

We  Need  an  American  Ombudsman? 
(By  James  G.  Patton) 

Some  people — and  I'm  one — think  we  now 
have  so  many  kinds  of  public  officials,  that 
we  need  at  least  one  more. 

We  need  someone  to  watch  the  watchers 
for  us. 

Governments  seem  increasingly  unwilling 
to  trust  the  common  folk  who  support  them, 
as  they  become  increasingly  more  complex. 

Reporters  are  now  being  discouraged  in 
Vietnam,  Insofar  as  those  In  charge  gap 
accomplish  it.  The  military  always  tryito 
treat  a  war  as  their  own  private  affair.  But 
the  same  tendency  Is,  regrettably,  spreading 
through  civUian  government  also. 

Years  ago  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decreed 
division  of  offshore  oil  and  other  minerals  as 
between  the  seaboard  States  and  the  Federal 
Government;   that  is,  the  rest  of  ub. 

Then  the  whole  subject  becam.e  thickly 
veiled  in  bureaucratic  secrecy,  and  we  do  not 
yet  even  know  whether  that  division  has 
been  accomplished,  though  bllllonB  of  dol- 
lars of  public  money  ride  on  the  results. 

This  sort  of  thing  Is  Increasing  both  in  our 
vast  Federal  bureaucracy  and  In  our  States, 
some  of  which  are  as  complex  as  are  many 
sovereign  nations. 

Further,  bureaucrats  seem  depending  more 
and  more  on  the  mindless  machinations  of 
computers — Government  by  cybernetics — 
which  ought  never  to  rule  over  human 
beings. 

And,  public  officials  seem  Increasingly  re- 
luctant to  be  bothered  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  people  to  whom  they  are  legally  re- 
sponsible. 

The  Swedes,  whose  Government  and  econ- 
omy furnish  the  world.  In  many  respects,  a 
model  of  efficiency  and  peace,  sensed  this  a 
long  time  ago.  So  they  created  a  public 
office  specifically  to  deal  with  It,  that  of 
ombudsman.  which  roughly  means 
"watcher." 

His  office  gets  all  complaints  about  gov- 
ernmental acts,  and  questions  about  public 
matters  generally.  If  he  doesn't  know  the 
answer  or  how  to  remedy  the  complaint, 
the  law  empowers  him  to  find  out,  and  to 
take  action  or  to  recommend  It. 

Representative  Hensy  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin, 
truly  says  that  the  great  dilemma  of  demo- 
cratic government  Is  how  to  give  officials 
enough  power  to  run  things  "and  at  the  same 
time  protect  civil  liberties  by  giving  citizens 
a  practical  means  of  correcting  administra- 
tive errors  and  abuses." 

He  adds:  "If  there  are  no  avenues  for  cor- 
recting maladministration,  programs  •  •  • 
such  as  social  security,  public  housing,  and 
veterans  benefits,  are  full  of  possibilities  for 
individual  Injvistlce." 

Representative  Reuss  notes  that  our  535 
Members  of  Congress  act  as  unofficial  om- 
budsmen. But  this  Job  plagues  them  so 
that  they  have  too  little  time  to  think  or  to 
act  about  the  great  tasks  of  legislation  and 
the  great  problems  of  administration.  In 
some  offices,  nine-tenths  of  staff  time  and 
effort  is  taken  up  with  the  Job  of  ombuds- 
man alone. 

He  also  notes  that  Congress  long  ago  pro- 
vided an  Office  of  Legislative  Counsel  to  help 
Members  draft  laws,  and  a  reference  office 
to  help  them  with  research. 

Now,  he  says.  Congress  needs  an  Office  of 
Legislative  Counsel — of  an  ombudsman — to 
which  questions  and  complaints  would  auto- 
matically flow,  when  they  concern  the  vast 
and  murky  workings  of  administrative 
offices. 
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The  Swedish  office  was  created  away  back 
In  1809.  Finland,  Denmark,  New  Zealand, 
and  Norway  followed  suit,  and  other  nations 
are  considering  It. 

Everyone  who  has  ever  been  frustrated  by 
a  personal  problem  complicated  by  bureau- 
cratic government,  will    be  Interested. 

But  perhaps  we  need  an  ombudsman  to 
watch  legislative  bodies,  too.  What  might 
such  a  peoples'  lobbyist  tell  us  about  some 
bills  regularly  Introduced  and  passed  in  our 
Congress,  and  ovu-  50  State  legislatures? 


April  8,  1965 


National  Museum  Act  of  1965 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

.     OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1965 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced today  l^slatlon  to  enlarge  the 
present  activities  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution in  national  and  International 
research,  training,  and  publication  In 
the  museum  field.  The  bill  is  known  as 
the  National  Museum  Act  of  1965. 

The  recent  growth  in  the  number  of 
museimis,  their  collections,  and  activities, 
has  far  outstripped  the  ability  of  the 
museum  profession  to  provide  trained 
personnel  for  the  study,  planning,  co- 
ordination, and  staffing  of  the  Nation's 
museums.  The  achievements  of  a  few 
outstanding  museums  in  investigating 
new  techniques  for  display,  cataloging, 
and  conservation,  new  relationships  be- 
tween historic,  scientific,  and  artistic 
objects,  and  new  concepts  of  communi- 
cation, reveal  how  much  remains  to  be 
done  to  make  effective  the  universal 
opportunities  for  education  and  cultural 
progress  which  these  institutions  could 
offer  to  the  public. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  individual  museum  should 
remain  with  the  community  which  it 
serves.  However,  needs  for  a  national 
and  international  program  of  cooperative 
research  and  training  to  assist  museums 
large  and  small  to  make  their  maximum 
contribution  require  national  recognition^ 
and  leadership. 

Much  is  already  being  done.  The  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  has  taken  a  con- 
structive interest  in  the  educational  ac- 
tivities of  museums.  particuJarly  with  re- 
gard to  the  functions  of  the  museum  as 
a  support  facility  for  university  and  pub- 
lic school  education.  The  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  is  considering  the  role 
of  museums  in  furthering  scientific  re- 
search and  raising  the  level  of  public 
scientific  awareness.  The  Department 
of  State  has  made  a  number  of  leader 
grants  to  foreign  museum  professionals 
to  stimulate  the  international  exchange 
of  ideas  and  experience  ^n  the  museum 
field.  The  Smithsonian  Institution,  in 
one  of  its  primai-y  roles  as  the  National 
Museum,  has  long  recognized  its  respon- 
sibilities to  the  national  museum  profes- 
sion. It  has  recently  undertaken  to  in- 
troduce a  limited  number  jof  muscology 
Interns  in  its  museums  and  has  engaged 


in  a  joint  program  with  the  American 
Association  of  Museums  in  the  comple- 
mentary areas  of  museum  training,  edu- 
cation, publications,  and  a  continuing 
survey  of  museum  problems  and  re- 
sources. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  present  activi- 
ties of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
museum  research,  training,  and  tech- 
nology be  recognized  and  strengthened 
by  the  passage  of  a  National  Museum 
Act  which  would  establish  within  the  Na- 
tional Museum  a  coordinated  piX)gram 
of  national  and  international  research, 
training,  and  publication  in  the  museum 
field.  The  program  would  be  supervised 
by  the  Director  of  the  National  Museum 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents and  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  , 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  is  long  past  to  insure  the  voting 
rights  of  all  Americans,  no  matter  what 
their  race,  color,  or  religion.  President 
Johnson  should  have  the  full  support  of 
this  House  for  his  plea  that  there  be  no 
delay,  no  hesitation,  no  compromise  with 
our  purpose  on  this  issue.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  Pittsburgh  has  recently 
adopted  a  statement  of  support  for  the 
President's  stand.  That  statement  fol- 
lows : 
Statement  of  the  Board  of  Di»ectors  of  the 

Young    Men's    Christian    Association    of 

Pittsburgh,  March  18,  1965 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
Pittsburgh  has  as  one  of  its  stated  purposes 
the  following: 

"To  unite  persons  in  a  worldwide  fellow- 
ship by  a  common  loyaltj-  to  Jesus  Christ  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  Christian  per- 
sonality and  building  a  Christian  society." 

Having  this  objective,  we  are  concerned 
with  events  and  conditions  both  in  our  local 
community  and  elsewhere  which  tend  to 
divide  instead  of  unite,  and  which  tend  to 
tear  down  instead  of  build  up  a  Christian 
society.  So  we  are  deeply  concerned  with 
the  events  in  Alabama  in  receat  days,  where 
strife  and  bloodshed  have  marked  the  struggle 
of  the  Negro  for  equal  rights  under  law. 

We  share  the  anguish  of  the  various  ele- 
ments in  conflict  in  Alabama  In  this  strug- 
gle, realizing  that  equality  hag  not  yet  been 
achieved  in  our  own  State,  and  that  we  our- 
selves are  not  blameless.  But  we  must  record 
our  sympathy  with  all  those  who  by  non- 
violent means  are  seeking  the  right  to  vote. 
and  our  condemnation  of  the  excessive  use 
of  force  to  quell  demonstrations  to  aid  in 
this  endeavor. 

We  commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  statement  to  tlie  Congress  of 
March  15,  1965,  in  connection  with  this  crisis 
In  our  national  life,  and  we  pledge  con- 
tinuing endeavor  to  achieve  equality  for  all 
persons  regardless  of  race  as  an  essential 
Ingredient  in  our  association's  purpose  as 
above  stated. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  8. 1965 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  undu- 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  excelled t 
editorial  from  the  April  4,  1965,  "Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star.  I  commend  it  to 
the  membership. 

The  editoi-ial  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Sunday  Star 
Apr.  4,   1965] 
Voting  Discrimination 

Our  basic  objections  to  the  administra- 
tions voting  rights  bill  have  already  bee:, 
stated.  We  think  there  is  need  for  a  re:  - 
sonable  literacy  test,  provided  there  is  n  . 
discrimination  in  its  application  to  would-b  ? 
voters.  The  administration's  bill,  in  or.e 
aspect,  outlaws  any  and  all  literacy  tests,  and 
Is  designed  to  permit  total  illiterates  to  vot.  . 
The  educational  voting  level  is  low  enouc.. 
now  without  enacting  a  Federal  law  to  pus.i 
it  down  even  further. 

The  second  Important  aspect  of  this  hi' I 
imposes  its  harsh  and  punitive  provisions  o:i 
any  State  which  has  a  literacy  test,  and  in 
which  fewer  than  50  percent  of  the  resident? 
over  21  are  registered  or  actually  voted  !■ 
the  1964  election. 

This  bill  contains  other  provisions  whic:. 
are  reminiscent  of  the  reconstruction  er.. 
following  the  Civil  War.  But  the  two  whic:-, 
we  have  mentioned,  taken  together,  offer.a 
one's  sense  of  fairness.  If  enacted,  in  i;- 
present  form,  this  bill  would  result  in  :; 
legislative  discrimination  as  bad  or  wor? 
than  the  evil  the  bill  is  supposed  to  remecL. 
Let's  take  the  case  of  Virginia,  which  . 
brought  under  this  bill  because  it  requires  , 
literacy  test  and,  though  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  its  ellgibles  are  registered,  fewer  than 
50  percent  voted  in  1964. 

What  is  Virginia's  literacy  test?  As  spell,  i 
out  by  Senator  Harrt  Byrd  In  his  recn:.- 
statement,  any  person  desiring  to  registfr 
must  be  able,  without  assistance,  to  give  in 
writing  the  following  information:  His 
name.  The  date  and  place  of  his  birth. 
His  current  residence.  His  occupation.  Anci 
Lf  he  has  voted  before,  the  county  and  pre- 
cinct in  which  he  voted.    That  Is  all. 

Is  this  a  test  which  opens  the  door  to  such 
obviously  discriminatory  requirements  as  be- 
ing able  to  Interpret  to  the  satisfaction  of 
some  Ignorant  registrar  sections  of  a  St;u  ? 
constitution?  Is  it  a  test  which  asks  tr  ;. 
much  of  a  person  who  wants  to  vote  on  the 
Important  and  complicated  issues  which  f lu  ■ 
us  today?  We  do  not  think  so.  Further- 
more, the  administration  concedes  that  thi? 
is  not  an  unreasonable  literacy  test,  and  th;i:. 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  been  used  i:. 
Virginia  to  discriminate  against  Negroes. 

If  this  is  so.  why  docs  the  bill  link  a  rcr:- 
sonable  and  nondiscriminatory  literacy  test 
to  an  arbitrary  formula  with  respect  to  vo'- 
iiig  or  registration  percentages? 

One  explanation  is  that  the  statistics  ( 
registration  are  unreliable.     But  this  is  sa;  i 
to  be  true   in  West  Virginia,   which   is  m  • 
affected  by  the  bill  because  it  has  no  literacy 
test.     What  nonsense. 

In  addition  to  Virginia,  the  States  coverei 
by  the  bill  are  Louisiana.  Mississippi.  Al  - 
bama,  Georgia,  and  Alaska.  We  are  puzzUd 
by  the  inclusion  of  Alaska,  in  which  Ncgroc^ 
certainly  are  not  discriminated  agaln.'^' 
There  are  few  if  any  there.    As  to  the  other  . 
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we  haven't  enough  information  to  pass  Judg- 
ment. 

But  It  is  our  firm  belief  that  this  is  a  dis- 
criminatory bUl.  If  its  purpose  is  to  protect 
Negro  voting  rights.  It  discriminates  In  favor 
of  New  York,  which  requires  a  rather  strict 
literacy  test  but  which  has  met  the  voting 
percentage  standards.  It  also  discriminates 
in  the  case  of  Texas,  which  did  not  meet  the 
percentage-of-voting  standard  in  1964,  but 
which  does  require  a  literacy  test,  although 
it  Is  verbal  in  character  and  Is  called  by  some 
other  name. 

There  have  been  reports  that  the  admin- 
i.'^tration's  bill  will  be  changed  or  modified 
in  some  unrevealed  aspects.  We  hope  this  is 
true.  We  also  hope  that  the  bUl.  if  modified. 
will  be  made  applicable  to  Virginia  (in  which 
we  have  a  special  interest)  on  the  basis  of 
facts  rather  than  fiction.  And  certainly  not 
on  the  basis  of  some  arbitrary  formula 
dreamed  up  by  someone  who  hasn't  the 
f:.intest  idea  what  the  facts  are.  Or.  if  he 
kiiows,  doesn't  care. 


The  Urban  Population  of  the  United 
States  Cannot  Expect  To  Have  a  Great 
Society  Borne  on  the  Bowed  Backs  of 
American  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8. 1965 

Mr.  CUL.VER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
press  has  this  week  received  the  adminis- 
tration's Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1.165.  As  we  begin  our  study  of  this  vital 
legislation,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  a  fine  editorial  analy- 
sis of  the  farm  situation  which  was  pub- 
U-^hed  In  the  Washington  Post  earlier  this 
v.eek. 

In  addition  to  its  well-reasoned  ap- 
Pioach,  I  feel  this  editorial  is  of  particu- 
l.tr  significance  because  It  reflects  the 
views  of  a  large  metropolitan  newspaiJer 
which  has  for  many  years  ably  presented 
the  problems  of  urban  areas  to  its  read- 
ers. An  equally  Important  service  has 
now  been  performed  in  educating  its 
i.;:ban  readers  to  the  problems  facing 
riial  America  and  in  effectively  em- 
1  liasizing  the  overwhelming  interde- 
I'ondency  of  these  two  segments  of  our 
.--•ciety. 

As  Americans  we  have  not  only  an  in- 
cinect  but  a  direct  stake  In  the  entire 
.social  and  economic  condition  of  our  Na- 
t  :on.  The  truth  Is  that  there  can  be  no 
!:  sting  prosperity  In  the  city  without 
1  prosperity  on  the  farm.  We  must  there- 
:"i'ie  seek  a  broader  realization  that  a 
-•■ound  and  successful  farm  program 
S'^i-ves  not  merely  the  interest  of  region 
'"•■.•  group,  but  the  national  hiterest. 

In  this  spirit  I  wish  to  enter  Into  the 
i  ixoRD  at  this  point  the  following  edi- 
I  ■!  ial  appeai-ing  in  the  Washington  Post 
-a  April  7,  1965: 

Johnson  on  Agriculture 

The  President's  letter  to  Congress  on  farm 
;•  gislation  admirably  states  the  objectives  of 
r.ntional  agricultural  policy  and  appropri- 
■''cly  acknowledges  the  obligation  of  the 
-American  people  to  pay  the  costs  of  produc- 
ing their  food. 


No  one  can  quarrel  with  the  President's 
statement  of  purposes  when  he  puts  our  goal 
at  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  stable 
prices,  a  workable  balance  between  supply 
and  demand  at  lower  costs  to  Oovernment, 
an  opportunity  for  the  efficient  fanner  to 
earn  parity  of  income  from  fanning  opera- 
tions, equal  opportunity  for  rural  people  and 
effective  use  of  farm  resources  abroad. 

The  city  folk  of  the  Nation  needed  to  be  re- 
minded that  they  are  spending  a  smaller  part 
of  the  family  Income  than  ever  before  for  a 
better  diet  than  they  ever  have  had  before. 
And  they  needed  to  be  told  that  fEtrmers  are 
getting  5  percent  less  for  their  products  than 
they  got  15  years  ago  and  that  many  of  them 
are  earning  less  than  the  statutory  minimum 
wage.  The  urban  population  of  the  United 
States  cannot  expect  to  have  a  Great  Society 
borne  on  the  bowed  backs  of  American 
fanners.  The  predicament  of  agriculture  is  a 
reproach  to  a  nation  in  which  every  other 
economic  group  is  enjoying  the  greatest 
prosperity  in  history. 

The  changes  in  the  farm  program  set  forth 
in  the  President's  letter  are  very  complicated 
and  diflacult  to  analyze.  In  principle,  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  idea  of 
deriving  a  larger  percentage  of  the  farmers' 
income  from  the  marketplace  and  a  smaller 
percentage  of  it  from  Government  pajrments. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  two-price  system 
involved,  with  its  discrepancy  in  the  domestic 
and  export  price  levels,  would  have  been  ob- 
jected to  as  an  export  subsidy.  But  there 
has  been  so  much  interference  with  the 
natural  world  price  levels  of  farm  exports 
already  that  the  situation  is  not  profoundly 
altered  by  the  resort  to  the  certificate  plan 
proposed. 

The  wheat  plan  vests  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture with  great  discretion  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  certificates  among  growers.  The  dis- 
tribution on  the  basis  of  the  respective  shares 
of  producers  in  the  wheat  market  was  not 
ideal  but  it  limited  the  Government  to  some 
standard.  Distribution  on  the  basis  of  what 
is  fair  and  equitable  leaves  almost  unlimited 
discretion  to  the  Secretary  In  fixing  the 
shares  of  the  individual  farmer.  No  doubt  it 
is  desirable  to  have  some  standard  other  than 
that  heretofore  provided,  but  the  new  pro- 
posals Involve  a  very  sweeping  delegation  of 
authority. 

Tlie  President's  proposals  make  plain  the 
enormous  and  complicated  problems  of  deal- 
ing with  agricultural  surpluses.  Difficult  and 
complicated  as  they  are,  it  is  certain  that 
they  are  not  anywhere  near  as  difficult  as  the 
problem  of  agricultural  deficits.  President 
Johnson's  suggestions  of  this  week  make 
much  more  hopeful  reading  than  the  rec- 
ommendations which  Premier  Brezhnev  made 
last  week  for  solving  the  agrlcultiu-al  short- 
ages in  the  Soviet  Union. 


New  York  Joornal-American's  Subway 
Protection  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8. 1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that 
the  New  York  American,  one  of  the  out- 
standing evening  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  effort  to  curb  the  horrendous  crime 
running  rampant  through  the  New  York 
City  subway  system. 


The  Journal  American  has  suggested  a 
program  for  action  which  would  be  aimed 
at  providing  safety  for  the  millions  of 
New  York  subway  riders.  This  program 
includes  the  use  of  highly  trained  and 
skilled  police  dogs  in  the  subway  system 
as  a  major  deterrent  to  the  armed  thug, 
the  rapist,  the  mugger,  and  the  young 
tough. 

Our  experience  here  in  Washington 
and  particularly  on  the  Hill  with  these 
marvelous  police  dogs  is  evidence  of  the 
high  regard  in  which  they  are  held  in 
many  areas  of  the  coimtry. 

Urban  areas  of  Philadelphia  as  well 
have  had  great  success  in  the  use  of  these 
police  dogs. 

One  of  the  highlights  in  the  recent 
Police  Show  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
was  the  effectiveness  with  which  these 
dogs  can  be  trained  to  attack  criminals 
and  thugs  and  subdue  them  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  master. 

The  Journal -American  is  to  be  praised 
for  its  leadership  in  this  field.  Not  only 
has  It  reported  the  news  of  crime  and  Its 
devastating  aftermath,  but  it  has  led  the 
campaign  to  do  something  about  this 
crime.  With  these  dogs  in  our  parks  and 
subways  New  York  will  not  be  permitted 
to  become  "6  o'clock  town"  with  peo- 
ple afraid  to  venture  out  at  night. 


Disfigured  African  Boy  Finds  Hope 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   IXORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8. 1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  sdthough 
Project  Hope  primarily  Is  interested  in 
educating  doctors  and  nurses  of  develop- 
ing nations  in  modem  medical  tech- 
niques. Hope,  in  the  process,  performs 
miraculous  surgeries  and  treatments. 

One  such  example  is  described  In  a  re- 
cent article  In  the  Miami.  Fla..  Herald. 
The  news  story  tells  the  tale  of  a  young 
Guinean  whose  face  was  maimed  and 
distorted  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could 
not  close  his  eyes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  plastic  surgery 
aboard  the  w^hite  hospital  ship  SS  Hope. 
the  African  youth — Mommadu  Dialo — 
was  able  to  shut  his  eyes.  The  scars 
removed  in  the  Operation  removed  his 
ugliness  and  permitted  him  to  live  a  nor- 
mal life. 

Through  Hope's  teaching-training  pro- 
gram Guinean  doctors  obtain  the  skill 
to  perform  similar  operations  and  treat- 
ments. Thus,  Hor>e  helps  others  help 
themselves. 

The  entire  story  is  told  In  the  follow- 
ing Miami  Herald  article: 
[Prom   the   Miami    (Fla.)    Herald.   Feb.    18, 
19651 
Disfigured  African  Hot  Finds  Hope 
(By  Jean  Wardlow) 

Every  day  for  2  months  the  African  boy 
came  and  waited. 

He  sat  quietly  on  the  U.S.  medical  mercy 
ship  Hope,  there  In  Conakry.  GuinecL 

His  head  was  covered  with  a  towel.  He'd 
let  no  one  see  his  face — a  face  full  of  scars 
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and  ugUnes6;  eyes  that  had  never  closed  in 
20  years  because  of  disfiguration. 

For  2  months  Mommadu  Dialo  came  and 
sat  •  •  •  and  waited  for  tbe  plastic  sur- 
geon— a  Miamlan — he  was  told  would  be 
there  soon. 

It  had  happened  a  long  time  ago — when 
he  was  3  days  old. 

The  night  breeze  which  waved  tall  grasses 
of  his  vUlage  was  cool.  The  lumbering  and 
dancer-footed  animals  with  high,  curling 
horns  already  had  sought  their  shelters. 
Only  a  hyena's  cry  protested  the  darkness. 
The  Are  of  the  vUlage  burned  bright. 
Soon  Mommadu's  cry  would  Join  the  hy- 
ena's. His  mother  would  drop  him  into  the 
fire.  By  the  time  they  got  him  out,  Mom- 
madu's face  was  twisted  wreckage. 

Mommadu  was  never  a  part  of  his  people 
after  that.  He  was  something  apart — ugly, 
laughable,  pitiful.  It  depended  upon  who 
looked  at  him. 

That's  why  Mommadu  waited  every  day  for 
2  months  for  Dr.  Thomas  Baker,  who  re- 
cently completed  his  fourth  volunteer  stint 
with  the  SS  Hope,  a  floating  hospital  which 
brings  not  only  medical  help,  but  trains 
local  doctors,  nurses,  and  technicians  In 
countries  that  need  them. 

"Mommadu's  was  the  most  dramatic  case 
I've  ever  seen  on  these  trips,"  Dr.  Baker  said. 
"The  before  and  after  pictures  are  amazing. 
But  not  only  his  appearance  changed.  It 
made  a  difference  in  his  whole  personality." 
Skin  grafts  gave  Mommadu  eyelids.  Fur- 
ther surgery  changed  the  ugliness.  He  had 
been  blind  in  one  eye  and  Mommadu  is  due 
for  a  cornea  transplant  soon. 

But  it  was  only  one  case  of  the  many 
hundreds  which  come  aboard  the  Hope  every 
week,  the  doctor  said. 

The  ship,  a  former  Navy  vessel,  is  stalled 
by  volunteer  doctors  and  nurses.  The  doctors 
even  pay  their  own  transportation  to  and 
from  the  Hope  for  short  stints. 

Its  financed  by  contributions  to  the  People- 
to-People  Health  Poimdation  and  industry's 
donations  of  drugs  and  equipment,  and  has 
been  winning  friends  for  America  by  treating 
the  world's  sick. 

The  Hope  ("health  opportunity  for  people 
everywhere")  goes  only  to  countries  it's  In- 
vited (60  are  awaiting  it)  and  has  treated  for 
10-month  stints  since  1960  In  Indonesia 
and  South  Vietnam;  Peru;  Ecuador,  and, 
now,  in  Africa. 

Dr.  Baker,  who  lives  at  5200  SW.  59  th 
Avenue,  and  his  associate.  Dr.  Howard  Gor- 
don, whose  home  is  at  4408  Toledo,  have  split 
volimteer  shifts  of  6  weeks  each  to  serve 
aboard  the  ship. 

Two  days  after  Dr.  Baker  returned  home, 
Dr.  Gordon  was  on  his  way.  Their  enthusiam 
for  the  project  has  spilled  over  to  other  asso- 
ciates in  the  Florida  and  Dade  County  Medi- 
cal associations  who  also  have  volunteered 
for  the  Hope,  and  to  local  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions where  they  give  slide,  and  movies- 
assisted  talks  on  the  hospital  ship. 

A  local  south  Florida  Hope  Committee, 
which  will  help  raise  funds  and  needed  arti- 
cles for  the  ship  in  this  area — similar  to  those 
In  other  cities — is  being  formed.  Mrs.  Gor- 
don Is  temporary  chairman. 

There  are  less  than  100  doctors  in  the  en- 
tire country  of  Guinea,  with  less  than  4  mil- 
lion people.  Dr.  Baker  said.  There  Is  only  one 
dentist  and  no  obstetricians.  Babies  are  de- 
livered by  midwlves  "who  have  a  high  social 
standing  in  the  community,"  he  said. 

There  are  two  hospitals,  one  of  them  built 
by  the  Russians  5  years  a^o.  The  other  was 
built  by  the  French. 

"It's  a  country  Just  achieving  independ- 
ence." Dr.  Baker  said,  "and  they're  afraid  of 
everybody.  The  Russians,  the  Red  Chinese 
and  the  Americans  are  all  vying  politically, 
economically  and  medically  to  influence  this 
potentially  wealthy  country. 

•When  we  first  went  in.  doors  were  closed 
everywhere.  This  is  gradually  thawing.  Now 
the  people  are  accepting  us.  They  know  what 
we're  trying  to  do. 


"And  the  Beds  are  beginning  to  see — and 
be  afraid  of — how  much  the  people  think  of 
what  we're  doing,"  he  added. 

Peace  Corps  members  acted  as  translators 
for  the  many  dialects  and  several  languages 
tised  In  the  country.  Dr.  Baker  said.  And  the 
Hope's  medical  staff  took  two  things  for 
granted:  malaria,  "everyone  has  had  it"  and 
superstition. 

"Tou  accept  both  facts  and  went  on  with 
your  work."  the  doctor  said. 

"All  the  women  wear  strings  tied  about 
their  waists,  some  knotted,  some  with  beads. 
They  believe  they  must  wear  these  for 
fertUlty. 

"And  witch  doctors  still  practice." 

"We  had  no  trouble  with  them,"  Dr.  Baker 
said.    "They  sent  us  their  tough  cases." 


Costs  of  Education 
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Ml-.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
want  to  call  the  House's  attention  to  a 
fine  letter  from  a  constituent,  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert C.  Hunt,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  who 
explains  the  sacrifices  which  she  and  her 
husband  make  to  give  their  children  the 
advantages  of  an  advanced  education. 
Mrs.  Hunt  cities  the  pressing  need  among 
low-  and  middle-income  families  for  tax 
relief  in  oixier  to  meet  their  obligations 
to  their  children.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  productive  individuals  such  as  the 
Hunts  pay  taxes  to  support  educational 
opportunities  for  all  children,  I  believe 
they  should  receive  every  possible  en- 
couragement to  also  seek  greater  op- 
portunity for  their  own. 

There  is  a  need  for  positive  action  by 
Congress  in  the  field  of  assistance  to 
individuals  seeking  higher  education. 
In  the  near  future.  I  siiall  introduce 
legislation  to  provide  realistic  tax  credits 
for  those  parents  incurring  the  expense 
of  sending  sons  and  daughters  through 
college. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
Mrs.  Robert  Hunt's  letter  of  March  16. 
1965,  addressed  to  Assistant  Secretary-  of 
the  Treasury.  Stanley  S.  Surrey.  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 

LooKotrr  Mountaiw.  Tenx  . 

March   16.   1965. 
Assistant  Secretary  Stanley  S.  Surrey, 
U.S.  Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sni:  In  the  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
Times,  on  Monday,  March  8.  you  are  quoted 
as  saying  "that  proposals  to  grant  tax  credits 
for  college  tuition  payments  would  give  ben- 
efits to  those  who  have  no  real  need  for 
help."  They  go  on  further  to  say  that  you 
are  "the  ranking  Government  expert  on  taxes 
and  his  statements  often  reflect  the  pattern 
of  administrative  thinking  in  that  field." 

I  would  like  to  know  Jvist  how  many  chil- 
dren you  have  and  if  you  have  had  the  burden 
of  sending  them  to  college  as  well  as  keeping 
the  rest  of  the  family  going  and  paying  the 
taxes  we  have  to  pay.  It  is  possible  that 
there  might  be  a  few  who  would  receive 
benefit  "that  have  no  real  need  for  it,"  but 
from  my  information,  even  thftt  i.s  not  likely, 
for  the  wealthy  set  up  trust  funds  for  their 
children  to  oiTset  this.  It  Is  a  very  wise 
thing  for  them  to  do  and  it  i.s  too  bad  the 
rest  of  us  are  unable  to  do  it.     There  is  by 


far  and  away  many,  many  others  of  us,  we 
middle-class  group,  who  want  to  send  our 
clilldren  to  college  and  wUl  work  our  headt 
off  to  that  end,  rather  than  to  have  to  b'  r 
row  money  to  do  it  or  beg  from  the  Goven.- 
ment. 

Yes,  I  know  there  are  many  scholarsiin^ 
offered  but  those  are  for  only  those  yoiiii^ 
people  with  exceptionally  high  grades.  We 
happen  to  have  three  children  who  h.rr.e 
normal  intelligence,  have  to  work  very  hard 
for  their  grades  and  would  not  qualify  v><- 
a  scholarship.  My  husband  is  an  outstaiui- 
ing  attorney  in  Chattanooga  but  does  ha-,e 
great  Integrity  and  will  not  overcharge  a;  v 
of  ills  clients.  So — when  the  time  came  /  r 
our  oldest  child  to  go  to  college,  I  went  <. 
work  in  order  to  supplement  the  incone 
to  make  it  possible.  Then,  2  years  lat^r 
our  second  child  was  in  college.  I  think  v  u 
can  figure  out  what  a  terrific  strain  ih.,' 
would  be  on  any  middle-Income  family.  T'l.? 
same  one  is  now  at  Wheaton  College  worki  .^ 
toward  a  masters  in  Christian  educatioi-l 
she  worked  for  a  while  in  order  to  supp:-  - 
ment  and  had  to  pay  nearly  $250  incoi-.p 
tax  out  of  the  little  amount  she  made.  \Ve 
now  have  a  third  coming  along  whom  we 
very  much  want  to  send  to  college.  W 
is  the  answer  do  you  think?  Should  we  a.: 
look  to  the  Federal  Government  to  deci^ 
who  should  go  and  to  send  our  children  m 
the  college  they  deem  to  be  the  right  oi  ■ 

Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  the  many  fan  :- 
hes  in  oin-  category  to  get  some  relief  (  ■! 
income  tax  for  doing  the  Job  ourselvv  • 
Once  we  educate  our  cliildren  are  they  r,  ,: 
in  a  position  to  make  more  Income  and  ;n 
turn  pay  more  Income  tax  to  the  Govern- 
ment? Is  the  Federal  Government  trvi-.c 
to  take  every  bit  of  initiative  away  fr.  ;r. 
the  people?  I  wonder.  How  could  grac- 
ing tax  credits  to  those  who  would  rath-r 
do  it  themselves  "actually  slow  up  progre.-s 
in  education"  as  you  say?  It  wotUd  gi.e 
families  a  chance  to  send  their  children  m 
college  without  Government  assistance  .nt.ri 
a  drain  on  the  Treasury. 

I  hope  this  does  not  sound  bitter.  B  it 
I  am  writing  in  disgtist  for  after  sending 
two  to  college  and  one  to  go.  my  husba.id 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  put  away  or  s,..c 
anything  toward  our  old  age,  which  wo 
should  have  been  able  to  do.  Oh,  yes.  We 
have  social  security,  but  when  that  tin:e 
comes  we  will  then  be  In  the  President's  own 
terms  the  "Poverty  group"  and  in  the  mean- 
time paying  taxes  to  send  other  children  lo 
college  when  we  received  no  relief  on  sendi:  cr 
our  own.     Is  that  fair  form  to  you,  sir? 

I  would  like  very  much  to  hear  from  ^     ; 
jn   answer  to  this. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Hu.vt. 


April  8,  1965 
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OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEr- 

Thursday,  April  8.1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaks ;. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  ti.c 
CoNGREssiON.AL  RECORD,  I  am  insertiivj 
herewith  the  lead  editorial  in  the  Nt -v 
York  Times  for  today,  April  8,  on  i!.c 
President's  address  last  evening  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

I  was  tremendously  heartened  by  tiie 
Piesidenfs  proposal  to  bring  about  ir.- 
conditional  discussions"  on  the  Vietnam 
situation,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  from 
this  serious  peace  offensive,  we  may  .soon 
leach  our  goal  of  world  peace. 


The  editorial  follows : 

[From  the  New  York   (N.Y.)    Times, 
AprU  8,  1965] 

The  PREsmENT  Opens  thk  Door 

President  Johnson  last  night  projected  an 
Air.erican  policy  on  Vietnam  in  which  the 
country  can  take  pride.  He  indicated  that 
the  United  States  now  may  begin  to  apply 
as  much  determination  and  ingenuity  to 
seeking  peace  as  it  has  to  waging  war.  He 
hn.'?  wisely  broken  his  long  silence  on  Ameri- 
ca!! p'.irposes.  And,  much  as  this  newspaper 
aud  many  Members  of  Congress  have  tirged, 
lie  has  restored  the  olive  branch  that  bal- 
ances the  arrows  in  the  eagle's  claws. 

The  President's  proposal  to  seek  a  Vlet- 
iioin  settlement  through  "unconditional  dis- 
cu^sions■"  with  "the  govermnents"  concerned 
ppt-ns  the  door  to  peace  explorations  in  a 
wide  variety  of  fortims  with  Hanoi,  Moscow, 
even  Peiping,  although  not  with  the  Vietcong 
directly.  He  has  broken  new  ground  as  well, 
i'.i  explicitly  offering  to  North  Vietnam 
.■\iiierican  aided  regional  development,  food- 
I'.ir-peace  programs  and — implying  the  pos- 
t-ibility  of  increased  recognition — "peaceful 
i-ssociation  with  others." 

In  urging  Secretary  General  Thant  to 
uutiate  a  plan  immediately  for  increased 
cievelopment  in  southeast  Asia  to  aid  in  the 
es!;iblishment  of  peace  rather  tlian  merely  to 
joi'.ow  its  restoration,  he  has  given  wings  to 
Inr.g-pending,  imaginative  proposals  by  men 
i- I'h  as  Ambassador  Chester  Bowles  and 
Canada's  Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson. 

The  size  of  the  proposed  American  contri- 
bution— $1  billion  is  half  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  initial  five-dam  program  of  Mekong 
Valley  development — is  less  important  than 
the  willingness  to  participate  for  the  first 
tiine  in  a  jointly  financed  aid  program  with 
il.c  Soviet  TTnion. 

The  President's  speech  lias,  in  short,  at 
Irst  begun  the  essential  process  of  changing 
the  context  of  a  problem  that,  as  usually 
suited,  appears  insoluble.  In  proposing  a 
South  Vietnam  tied  to  no  alliance  and  con- 
taining no  foreign  military  base,  the  Presi- 
dent has  accepted  the  concept  of  ultimate 
.^:I^erican  military  withdrawal  and  of  an  m- 
fi  pendent  South  Vietnam  that  would  be 
leiitral  and  yet  free  to  seek  outside  assist- 
;  ::ce  if  threatened. 

Most  important,  the  President's  speech  iio- 
v.here  repeats  Secretary  Rusk's  vague  and 
vv 'rnout  homily  about  negotiations  being 
inconceivable  until  the  Communists  "leave 
tiieir  neighbors  alone."  It  recognizes  that 
negotiations  are  not  only  conceivable  but 
necessary  if  that  desirable  purpose  Is  ever  to 
br-  achieved. 

President  Johnson  has  now  provided  a 
b  .Id  answer  to  the  appeal  made  to  him  last 
V  eek  by  the  chiefs  of  17  nonallned  states  and 
erlier  by  many  of  our  allies.  It  would  be 
too  optimistic  to  expect  a  favorable  reply 
from  the  Communist  countries,  at  least  at 
f.rst.  But  they  are  provided  with  plenty  of 
I  r>c>d  for  thought. 

Neither  they  nor  anyone  else  can  dispute 
•:ie  fact  that  a  serious  peace  offer  has  been 
ni.ide.  It  is  now  clearly  up  to  them  to  make 
I   reasonable  response. 


The  Federal  Student  Loan  Program   Is 
a  Success 
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Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
11. c  most  brilliant  successes  of  our  Fed- 


eral Government  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion has  been  the  student  loan  program. 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  following  article  describ- 
ing that  success  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  March  21, 
1965: 

Stvdent   Loan   Program  a  Success 
(By  Terry  Ferrer) 

Six  years  ago,  the  Federal  Government 
stepped  into  a  new  field  of  educational  sup- 
port: loans  to  college  students. 

The  beginnings  were  modest  In  February 
of  1959.  Some  $6  million  was  sliced  up 
among  1,227  colleges  to  make  some  7,000 
loans  available.  Each  college  had  to  put  up 
$1  for  every  $9  it  received  from  Washington. 
Each  student  could  borrow  up  to  $1,000  a 
year,  with  a  loan  ceUlng  of  $5,000,  and  was 
expected  to  begin  repayment  1  year  after 
graduation,  when  a  3-percent  interest  rate 
begins,  and  to  end  repayment  after  10  years. 

At  the  time,  skeptics  declared  that  the 
program,  part  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  simply  wouldn't  work.  "There 
wasn't  enough  money,"  they  SEdd.  "Since 
the  colleges  had  to  administer  and  collect 
the  loans,  they  would  be  running  all  over 
the  country  for  years,  trying,  at  prohibitive 
cost,  to  find  delinquent  loanholders,"  they 
said.  "Students  wouldn't  borrow,"  they 
said,  "because  families  didn't  borrow  lor 
higher  education.  And  if  they  did,  they 
wouldn't  pay  their  debts." 

Like  most  prophets  of  doom,  the  skeptics 
were  partly  right  and  partly  wTong.  More 
money  was  forthcoming  from  Congress.  In 
fact,  as  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  testi- 
mony before  the  House  and  Senate  Educa- 
tion Subcommittees  has  sliown  in  the  l.-ist 

2  weeks,  the  $6  mUiion  has  now  ballooned 
into  $443  million,  loaned  over  the  6  years  to 
640.000  borrowers  at  1,618  colleges. 

Obviously,  the  students  did  borrow,  in  un- 
precedented numbers  and  amounts.  In  fact, 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  student 
loan  program  virtually  changed  the  American 
family's  thinking  on  borrowing  for  higher 
education  and  convinced  both  students  and 
their  parents  that  buying  college  on  time 
pajTnents  was  as  logical  as  Installment  buy- 
ing of  a  television  set  or  a  car. 

By  way  of  contrast,  10  years  ago,  only  83,- 
000  students  borrowed  the  total  of  a  mere 
$13.5  million  from  their  colleges.  This  aca- 
demic year  alone,  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
Is  giving  .$145  million  to  colleges  for  student 
loans. 

Have  the  students  been  repaying  their 
debts?  Yes  and  no.  Peter  P.  Mulrhead.  As- 
sociate Commissioner  for  Higher  Education  In 
the  Office  of  Education,  said  last  week  that 
$2,8  million  has  come  in  in  "accelerated  pay- 
ments"— meaning  that  some  students  had 
paid  their  debts  sooner  than  they  needed  to. 

But  more  than  offsetting  this  Ijonanza  is 
$3  million  past  due.  However,  Mr.  Mulr- 
head said  In  a  telephone  Interview,  "of  this 
$3  million,  almost  $2  million  is  overdue  by 
only  one  payment.  Some  $1.1  million  is  over- 
due by  two  or  more  payments.  Remember 
that  a  bank  does  not  v^ite  off  a  bad  debt  un- 
tU  after  six  payments  are  missed." 

Asked  to  compare  the  college  delinquent 
payment  rate  with  the  19  percent  general 
public  rat.e  currently  cited  by  the  American 
Banking  Association,  Mr.  Mulrhead  said: 
"There  are  about  275,000  borrowers  now  in 
collection  statxis.  About  8,000  are  overdue 
by  1  paj-ment.    This  gives  us  a  rate  of  almost 

3  percent." 

But.  Mr.  Mulrhead  continued,  of  deep  con- 
cern to  the  colleges  Involved  Is  the  cost  of 
administering  and  collecting  the  Federal 
loans — as  the  skeptics  predicted.  Accord- 
ing to  a  survey  of  395  representative  colleges 
in  the  loan  program.  Mr.  Mulrhead  said,  the 
average  cost  of  processing  and  collecting  a 
typical  loan  of  $2,000  borrowed  over  4  years 
is  $135.42  per  student.  The  study,  conducted 
by  the  National  Association  of  College  and 


University  Business  Officers,  estimated  the 
total  administrative  costs  to  the  colleges  In 
the  ciurent  fiscal  year  at  l>etween  $5.6  and 
$6.6  million,  a  sizable  sum. 

Nearly  90  percent  of  the  institutions  sur- 
veyed felt  that  they  should  be  reimbursed  by 
the  Government  for  this  expense,  In  whole 
or  In  part. 

Mr.  Mulrhead  said  tiiat  both  the  House  and 
Senate  education  subcommittees  are  consid- 
ering such  reimbursement,  perhaps  on  a 
matching  basis.  Fmiiier,  he  said,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  Government  can  help 
with  payments  which  have  tteen  deferred  be- 
cause the  borrowers  were  either  In  the  armed 
services  or  the  Peace  Corps  or  they  had  gone 
on  to  graduate  sohool.  Sucdi  deferments 
totaled  $3.7  million  in  the  year  ending  last 
October. 

Also  under  consideration,  Mr.  Mulrhead 
said,  are  reqtiiring  the  student  to  have  a 
cosigner  (not  now  necessary),  cutting  down 
the  10-year  repayment  period,  requiring  a 
minimum  yearly  repayment,  and  encouraging 
volvmtary  collection  agencies  set  up  by  the 
colleges  themselves.  Mrs.  EDrm  Grkxn,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Oregon,  chairman  of  the  House  sub- 
committee, feels  that  a  pnesible  answer  Is  to 
have  a  Federal  agency  collect  the  loans  after 
the  colleges  make  them. 

But  Mr.  Mulrhead  indicated  that  the  Office 
of  Education  is  considering  "systematic  ap- 
plication" of  the  voluntary  cooperative  pro- 
grams, whereby  associations  of  colleges  and 
tmiversities  use  a  commercial  bcmk  or  create 
a  nonprofit  agency  to  make  collections.  ITie 
conunerclai-l>ank  approach  is  now  being  used 
by  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest  and 
the  Associated  Colleges  of  Ilimois,  both 
served  by  the  American  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Co. 

The  24  colleges  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York  have  a  cooperative  service  center 
for  collections,  and  the  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities  of  the  State  of  New 
York  Is  considering  such  a  program.  State 
colleges  in  Connecticut  and  Maryland  are 
using  the  Joint  approach,  and  It  is  under 
consideration  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Ohio. 

The  voluntary  approach  seems  preferable 
to  collection  by  a  Federal  agency.  But  some 
tightening  of  repayment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  aid  to  the  colleges  for  adnunis- 
trative  costs  do  seem  desirable. 

Nevertheless,  the  Federal  student-loan 
program  has  more  than  Justified  its  original 
concept  as  a  way  ot  helping  needy  student* 
through  college.  "Kie  need  to  strengthen 
and  refine  the  program's  op«:atlon  should 
not  detract  from  Its  oveirail  resounding 
success. 


LAWS    RELATI\TE    TO    THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
dociunent  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  nimaber.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p,  1938).  « 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 
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Thursday,  April  8,  1965 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Daily  Digest 


Both  Houses  cleared  tobacco  bill  for  President. 
Senate  worked  on  school  aid  bill. 
House  passed  medicare  bill. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  7231>-7262,  7341 

Bills  Introduced:  Nine  bills  and  two  resolutions  were 
introduced,  as  follows:  S.  1744-1752;  S.J.  Res.  69;  and 
S.  Con.  Res.  32.  pogg,  7237.7238,  7341 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

S-  339>  providing  for  die  establishment  of  the  Agate 
Fossil  Beds  National  Monument,  Nebr.,  with  amend- 
ments (S.  Rept.  150) ; 

S.  1570,  to  increase  the  amounts  authorized  for  Indian 
adult  vocational  education  (S.  Rept.  151) ; 

S.  702,  providing  for  the  disposition  of  judgment 
funds  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Quinaielt  Indians 
(S.  Rept.  152) ; 

S.  795,  to  permit  assessing  of  Indian  trusts  and  re- 
stricted lands  within  the  Lummi  Indian  diking  project, 
Washington,  through  a  draining  and  diking  district 
(S.  Rept.  153); 

S.  1135,  to  extend  to  June  i,  1967,  the  period  during 
which  the  President  may  transmit  reorganization  plans 
to  Congress,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  154);  and 

Report  of  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
entitled  "The  Migratory  Farm  Labor  Problem  in  the 
United  States,"  together  with  individual  views  (S.  Rept. 

'55y-  Pages  7237,  7341 

Tobacco:  Senate  adopted  conference  report  on  H.R. 
5721,  to  provide  for  acreage-poundage  marketing  quotas 

for  tobacco.  p^^^^  7288-7289 

Authority  To  Meet:  Special  Committee  on  Aging  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  ^d  Currency  were  authorized  to  meet  on 
Friday,  April  9,  while  Senate  is  in  session.  Poge  7341 

School  Aid:  Senate  worked  on  H.R.  2362,  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  elementary  and 
secondary  school  facilities,  rejecting  the  following 
amendments:  ' 

By  39  yeas  to  49  nays  (motion  to  reconsider  tablet!), 
Dominick  amendment  providing  that  applications  for 
grants  under  title  III  (supplementary  educational  cen- 
ters and  services)  must  have  been  approved  by  the  State 
educational  agency  concerned;  by  38  yeas  to  56  nays 

D27S 


(motion  to  reconsider  tabled),  Prouty  amendment  pro 
viding  a  subsdtute  formula  for  fund  apportionment 
ratio  under  title  III  of  the  bill;  by  32  yeas  to  59  nays 
(motion  to  reconsider  tabled),  Pearson  amendment  to 
provide  for  more  gradual  reduction  of  payments  in  im- 
pacted areas  as  a  result  of  termination  of  certain  acti\- 
iiies  of  the  Defense  Department;  and  by  38  yeas  to  -,;; 
nays  (motion  to  reconsider  tabled),  Dominick  amend- 
ment to  title  II  (financial  assistance  to  local  school 
agencies  for  education  of  children  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies), to  provide  a  substitute  for  die  aid-giving  formula 
in  the  bill  by  adding  funds  based  on  the  States  "effort 
index"  reflecting  the  amount  spent  by  each  State  1:1 
relation  to  its  ability  to  pay. 

Pending  at  adjournment  was  Ervin  amendment  to 
require  Commissioner  of  Education  to  give  30  da\s" 
notice  in  Federal  Register  of  any  proposed  paymcnr 
under  this  bill  and  to  permit  individual  taxpayer  suits 
to  challlenge  constitutionality  of  such  payment.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  this  amendment  an>l 
by  unanimous  consent  it  was  agreed  that  on  Frida\. 
April  9,  after  Senate  convenes  at  10  a.m.  further  deba;c 
on  die  Ervin  amendment  shall  be  limited  to  10  minut- ^. 
equally  divided.  p„g„  7262-7277,  728O-7341 

Recx>rd  Votes:  Four  record  votes  were  taken  todav. 

Pages  7277,  7287,  7291,  73C5 

Quorum  Call:  One  quorum  call  was  taken  todav. 

I 

Poge  72  6  7 

Program  for  Friday:  Senate  met  at  lo  a.m.  and  i. 
cesscd  at  9:15  p.m.  undl  lo  a.m.  Friday,  April  9,  wlun 
after  10  minutes'  further  debate  it  will  vote  by  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  pending  Ervin  amendment,  to  be  follovvcci 
by  further  consideration  of  the  bill.  S.  1564,  votiii.-i 
rights   bill,   will   be  reported   by   Committee  on   tlic 

Committee  Meetings 

( Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 

A  PPROPRIATIONS— SUPPLEMENTAL 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Committee  continual 
its  hearings  on  H.R.  7091,  second  supplemental  appi" 


South  Dakota  Teacher's  One-Room  School 
Described  in  Time  Magaane 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN"  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  9,  1965 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  9.  1965,  issue  of  Time  magazine  in- 
cludes an  article  describing  the  activities 
of  Mrs.  Alice  Lundberg  and  her  students 
at  Unltyville,  S.  Dak. 

All  across  South  Dakota,  dedicated 
teachers  have  performed  a  great  public 
service  in  ministering  to  the  needs  of 
small  communities  in  rural  areas.  That 
story  is  told  in  part  in  the  article  pub- 
lished in  Time  magazine.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  auiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

Pt'BLic  schools:  Sukvtval  of  the  One-Room 
In  lilfltorical  parks  across  Uie  United 
States,  tiny  museum-piece  schooUiouses, 
with  belfry,  potbellied  stove,  and  Inltial- 
snrred  benches,  set  city-bred  youngsters  to 
specvUating  about  how  cute  the  one-teacher, 
ciie-room  school  must  have  been.  Tet  for  a 
surprising  number  of  children,  this  kind  of 
school  Is  neither  quaint  nor  historical:  they 
a'tend  one  daily.  Despite  the  big  trend  to- 
ward consolidation,  some  10,000  one-room 
s?hools  still  function  in  rural  America. 

The  nvmiber  has  been  dropping  steadily: 
Jrom  196,037,  or  70  percent  of  public  grade 
fchools.  In  1918,  to  13,330,  about  20  percent, 
111  1960.  To  survive,  a  one-room  school  has 
10  be  firmly  rooted  in  its  isolated  location 
f.ir  from  jwpulatlon  centers  and  In  the  fierce 
i-Tide  of  rural  residents  who  want  their  own 
E  hool  and  fear  the  corrupting  Influence — 
find  higher  taxes — of  the  town  school  dls- 
tiicts.  The  one-room  school  Is  most  numer- 
als in  such  Midwest  States  as  Nebraska, 
V.'isconsin,  and  the  Dakotas,  most  hardy  In 
'  le  mountain  regions  of  Montana,  CJolorado, 
;.nd  Nevada. 

ROOF  WATER 

In  Unltyville,  S.  Dak.,  a  12-family  hamlet  42 
!niles  northwest  of  Sloux  Palls,  Mrs.  Alice 
1  indberg,  36,  drives  her  white  1959  Mercury 
8  miles  from  her  farmhouse  each  morning 
to  reach  the  white  wooden  schoolhouse  by 
7:45  ajn.  Alone  in  the  28-  by  25-foot  class- 
room, she  spends  80  minutes  plotting  the 
day's  36  sepvarate  topics  for  her  17  pupils, 
vsho  come  from  7  nearby  farm  families. 
She  teaches  them  on  six  grade  levels,  from 
iirst  to  eighth  (she  has  no  sixth  and  seventh 
graders).  The  68-year-old  school  Is  siir- 
ro\inded  by  com  and  barley  fields;  48  silos 
filled  with  Government-owned  surplus  com 
juom  nearby. 

The  school  has  no  running  water,  which 
explains  1  of  the  10  commandments  hung  on 
the  wall:  "Stop  and  think  before  you  drink." 
(Another  one  says:  "Choose  a  date  who 
would  make  a  good  mate.")  Children  drink 
from  a  canister  containing  rainwater  drained 
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off  the  schoolhouse  roof.  Prominent  on  a 
bookshelf  near  the  door  is  a  roll  of  toilet 
tissue,  from  which  the  children  unself -con- 
sciously tear  off  a  length  as  they  leave  for 
one  of  the  two  privies  out  back  under  a 
couple  of  evergreens. 

At  the  9:05  bell,  the  patient,  methodical 
Mrs.  Lundberg  plxinges  into  her  multiple 
chores.  For  15  minutes  she  flashes  reading 
cards  to  her  three  first-grades,  has  them 
read  a  story,  "Oeorge  and  the  Cherry  Tree." 
Some  of  the  others  stray  from  their  Individ- 
ual assignments  to  follow  the  story.  Next 
comes  a  second-grade  language  class  for 
Keith  Myren,  8,  and  Becky  KoepseU,  7,  in- 
terrupted by  questions  from  the  stlU  reading 
first-graders.  Then  second-graders  read 
aloud,  while  Mrs.  Lundberg  checks  desk  to 
desk  on  the  work  of  others.  An  &-mlnute 
science  lesson  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades 
centers  on  such  questions  as,  "Why  Is  water 
often  muddy?"  Mrs.  Lundberg  deftly  fields 
second-grade  arithmetic  questions  while 
teaching  eighth-grade  biology,  stops  to  help 
a  boy  identify  a  plctiire  in  his  reading  book. 
If  a  pupil  cannot  get  her  attention,  he  amia- 
bly asks  an  older  pupU,  who  is  happy  to  help. 

So  It  goes  throughout  Mrs.  Lundberg's 
day.  The  children  remain  cooperative  and 
orderly,  observing  the  rule  that  no  more  than 
two  can  leave  their  desks  at  once.  Mrs. 
Lundberg,  who  has  taught  for  16  years  in 
one-room  schools,  has  altered  her  methods 
little  dm-lng  that  time,  and  doubts  the  value 
of  such  trends  as  new  math  and  language 
techniques.  "We  prefer  the  traditional 
methods,"  she  says.  "The  only  technique  Is 
good  planning." 

A  FICKI.EO   BAT 

Elsewhere  one-room  teachers,  more  open 
to  new  methods,  take  advantage  of  their 
unique  situation  to  create  a  modem  ideal: 
the  ungraded  school.  In  a  6-year-old,  elec- 
trically heated  brick  school  amid  the  rolling 
hills  of  Acton,  Mont.,  20  miles  from  Billings, 
Mrs.  Lorna  McKenney,  40,  lets  her  nine 
pupils  Ignore  grade  lines,  develop  at  any  pace 
they  can.  Lugene  Ivie,  in  her  second  year, 
reads  so  fast  she  stumbles  over  the  words. 
Based  on  State  tests,  six  of  the  pupils  rate 
above  the  national  averages  In  reading,  lan- 
guage and  arithmetic. 

When  a  child  surpasses  in  arithmetic,  his 
name  goes  on  the  blackboard  in  colored 
chalk.  One  day  last  week,  five  names  were 
on  the  board  and,  explained  Mrs.  McKen- 
ney, "Connie's  name  should  also  be  in  color, 
but  yellow  Is  the  only  color  left  and  she  de- 
tests yellow."  The  school's  prized  science  ex- 
hibit Ls  a  pickled  bat;  Its  biologically  educa- 
tional mascot  Is  a  live  monkey. 

Mrs.  McKenney  Insists  that  her  school 
compares  favorably  with  most  city  schools. 
"We  have  a  full  day  of  teaching  here.  No 
breaks  for  announcements.  No  running  in 
the  balls.  No  stopping  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  when  the  bill  rings.  These  kids 
here  aren't  iinderprivileged." 

RATHER    SORRT    PLACES 

Yet  one-room  schools  are  d3rlng  for  sound 
And  substantial  reasons.  Mrs.  Lxindberg 
may  preserve  good  three-R  education,  and 
Mrs.  McKenney  may  prove  that  a  one-room 
school  can  adopt  new  trends.  But  the  bulk 
of  such  schools,  says  Robert  Isenberg  of  the 
NEA's  rural  education  department,  "tend  to 
be  rather  sorry,  Ul-equlpped  place."  B\illd- 
Ings  are  as  much  as  100  years  old.     Most  of 


the  teachers  have  had  less  than  4  years  of 
college  training. 

The  handicaps  of  having  to  teach  all  gradee 
at  once  are  \iltimately  Insuperable,  and  the 
chUdren  often  go  Into  high  schools  unable 
to  compete  with  pupils  from  bigger  grade 
schools.  Isenberg  estimates  that  by  1970 
there  will  be  fewer  than  5,000  one-room 
schools.  The  buildings  will  be  torn  down, 
sold  as  American  Legion  i>06ts,  or  kept  as 
reminders  of  the  institution  that  first  made 
possible  the  American  ideal  of  universal 
education. 


One  Thousand  Attend  Community  Protest 
Against  Soviet  Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8. 1965 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  4,  I  had  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating in  a  rally  of  over  1,000  persons 
from  Port  Chester,  Rye,  Harrison,  and 
Greenwich  at  Congregation  Kneses 
Tif  ereth  on  King  Street  in  Port  Chester 
to  protest  Soviet  persecution  of  Jews, 
the  closing  of  ssoiagogues,  schools,  cem- 
eteries, and  the  outlawing  of  Hebrew. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  moving  and 
solemn  occasion,  reflecting  citizen  con- 
cern and  conscience.  I  hope  the  voices 
raised  there  and  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  will  be  heard 
in  Moscow. 

It  is  my  hope  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
a  sense  of  the  Congress  resolution  con- 
demning Soviet  persecution  will  soon  be 
I>assed  and  that  its  passage  will  have 
effect  "to  E>ermlt  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  in  the  US.SJI.  and  the  pur- 
suit of  culture  by  Jews  and  all  others 
within  its  borders." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Port  Chester  Daily  It«m 
following  my  remarks :  ^ 

Defend  Otjr  Brothers — 1,000  Attend  Com- 

MTTNTTT      PROTEST      AGAINST      SOVIET     ANTI- 

Semitism 

(By  David  dlingson) 

Resolutions  against  the  Soviet  oppression 
of  Jews  will  be  Introduced  in  Albany  and 
Washington  today. 

A  sense  of  Congress  resolution  will  be  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Ocoen  Reid,  Re- 
publican, of  New  York,  while  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion protesting  Soviet  oppression  of  Jews  wUl 
be  presented  today  in  the  State  senate  and 
assembly  by  Senator  Max  Berking,  Democrat, 
of  Rye,  and  Assemblyman  Anthony  Gloffre, 
Republican,  of  Port  Chester.  The  resolution 
will  urge  President  Johnson  and  the  Con- 
gress to  take  action  against  such  Soviet 
action  as  the  closing  of  Jewish  synagogues, 
schools  and  cemeteries  In  the  n.S.S.R. 

The  3  legislators  announced  ttteir  In- 
tention yesterday  afternoon  before  over  1,000 
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persons  from  Port  Chester,  Rye,  Harrison, 
and  Greenwich  who  gathered  at  Congrega- 
tion Kneses  Tllereth  Israel  on  King  Street 
In  Port  Chester  to  protest  Soviet  antl- 
Semltlsm. 

Congressman  Reid  told  the  audience  that 
religious  persecution  of  Jews  in  the  U.S^.R. 
is  a  shocking  violation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter. 

Today  he  will  Introduce  a  concurrent 
sense  of  Congress  resolution  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  calling  for  the  Soviet 
Government  to  "permit  the  free  exercise 
of  religion  and  the  pursuit  of  culture  by 
Jews  and  all  others  within  its  borders." 

The  Congressman  hoped  that  protests 
voiced  at  the  synagogue  yesterday  will  be 
heard  around  the  world,  particularly  in  Mos- 
cow. He  urged  that  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  Soviet  Union,  to  investigate  alle- 
gations of  religious  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tion. 

A  telegram  from  Congressman  Richard 
L.  Ottincer  was  read  to  the  group.  He  has 
introduced  a  resolution  in  Congress  con- 
demning the  U.S.S.R.  for  persecuting  Jews. 

Meetings  similar  to  that  held  in  Port 
Chester  yesterday  will  be  sponsored  by  var- 
ious Jewish  organizations  throughout  the 
United  States  within  the  next  several  weeks, 
according  to  Ernest  Adler,  program  chair- 
man for  the  KTI  assembly. 

Guest  speaker  Rabbi  Herschel  Schacter, 
spiritual  leader  of  the  Moshou  Jewish  Center 
in  the  Bronx,  received  a  standing  ovation 
when  he  pressed  the  interfaith  assembly  to 
seek  measures  which  would  allow  the  faith 
of  our  fathers  to  remain  the  faith  of  our 
children  in  a  world  everywhere  at  peace. 

He  proposed  that  petitions  against  Jewish 
oppression  in  the  Soviet  Union  be  circulated 
everywhere  in  an  area  communities  and 
through  the  Nation.  "This  must  not  be 
shelved  aside  as  Just  another  issue  in  the 
cold  war,"  he  declared. 

Americans,  the  rabbi  said,  should  avail 
themselves  of  their  opportunity  to  pass  such 
petitions  in  a  free  country. 

Rabbi  Schacter  has  traveled  and  observed 
conditions  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  He 
stated  that  matzo  has  become  the  symbol 
around  which  Soviet  Jews  are  gathering;  it 
represents  "a  nonsensical  resistance"  against 
religion  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
(Matzo  bakeries  are  among  Jewish  Institu- 
tions which  the  Government  has  closed.) 

Yesterday's  rally  was  not  called  to  protest 
the  politics  and  philosophy  of  the  Russian 
Government,  the  rabbi  observed,  but  "earn- 
estly and  sincerely  to  give  voice  to  our  deep 
chagrin  over  the  fact  that  over  3  million 
Jewish  people  are  being  deprived  of  elemen- 
tary, basic  freedom." 

The  KTI  rabbi,  Joseph  Speiser.  presented 
a  message  to  the  assembly  before  other 
speakers  were  Introduced.  Citing  scripture, 
he  noted  that  the  cry  to  be  raised  at  the 
meeting  was  "Open  up  unto  us  the  gates 
of  righteousness,  and  if  you  cannot,  then  let 
my  people  go." 

The  2-hoiy  gathering  was  followed  by 
a  parade  from  the  synagogue  to  Lyons  Park 
on  Putnam  Avenue,  where  Port  Chester 
Mayor  John  L.  Messina  read  a  proclamation 
setting  aside  this  week  in  the  village  for 
protests  against  Soviet  anti-Semitism. 

Ti>.e  line  of  marchers  stretched  in  large 
bunches  for  three  blocks.  Children  leading 
the  parade  carried  signs  reading  "Down  with 
Russian  Hitlers,"  "Let  our  people  live  with 
freedom."  and  "Equal  rights  for  Jews  in 
Russia." 

Before  he  read  his  proclamation,  the  mayor 
recalled  witnessing  Nazi  anti-Semitism  dur- 
uig  World  War  II  In  Germany.  "Words  can't 
express  what  we  saw  20  years  ago,"  he  said, 
"taut  words  today  might  prevent  a  recur- 
rence." 


Other  religlotis,  political  and  civic  leaders 
had  addressed  the  assembly  while  It  met  at 
the  synagogue: 

The  Reverend  Wesley  D.  Osborne,  minister 
of  Sununerfleld  Methodist  ODhurch  in  Port 
Chester,  and  president  of  the  Port  Chester 
Ministers'  Association,  took  bis  text  from  a 
teabag  which  carried  the  slogan  "Conscience 
gets  a  lot  of  credit  for  cold  feet." 

He  urged  that  groups  seek  rights  which 
were  granted  by  God  before  constitutions 
were  ever  drawn.  "I  must  never  again  be 
a  victim  of  cold  feet,"  he  said,  "nor  must 
you.    It  is  a  matter  of  humanity." 

The  Reverend  Peter  Rinaldl,  pastor  of 
Corpus  Christ!  Church  in  Port  Chester:  "We 
must  stand  united  in  defense  of  our  most 
sacred  principles  and  of  our  brothers." 

The  Reverend  William  V.  Guy,  minister  of 
the  Bethesda  Baptist  Church  in  Port  Chester: 
"Men  of  good  will  must  not  remain  silent 
in  the  face  of  Injustice." 

The  Reverend  George  \V.  Swope.  minister 
of  North  Baptist  Church  in  Port  Chester: 
"We  ought  to  search  our  own  hearts  and 
souls  here  in  Port  Chester"  to  determine  if 
discrimination  exists  among  groups  in  the 
village.  All  faiths  have  discriminated 
against  others  at  times:  "there  are  no  black 
sheep  or  white  sheep." 

M.  Paul  Redd,  president  of  the  Rye-Port 
Chester  chapter  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People:  "One 
of  the  best  things  in  the  world  to  tell  Soviet 
Russia  is  that  the  United  States  has  cleaned 
up  its  own  backyard."  He  called  for  solu- 
tions to  discrimination  against  Negroes  in 
this  country. 

Capt.  Charles  A.  West  of  the  Salvation 
Army:  "We  must  carry  each  others'  bur- 
dens." He  wished  for  a  "vaccine  to  stamp 
out  the  evils  we  find  in  our  world  today." 

Anthony  Poslllipo,  supervisor  of  the  town 
of  Rye:  "This  large  turnout  is  no  surprise 
to  those  who  know  this  community.  You 
can  count  on  the  prayers  and  all-out  sup- 
port  of   the   citizens  t)f  our  community." 

Rabbi  Moses  J.  SharagowltE  of  KTI  and 
Rabbi  Aaron  Singer  of  the  Harrison  Jewish 
Community  Center  offered  the  invocation. 
The  benediction  was  presented  by  Rabbi 
Moses  Davidowitz  of  Temple  Sholom  in 
Greenwich. 


Voting  Rights  and  Selma,  Ala. — 
Resolutions  From  Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  April  9.  1965 

Mv.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  direct  and  democratic 
expressions  of  government  in  this  coun- 
try is  the  traditional  New  England  town 
meeting,  which  many  Massachusetts 
communities  have  retained  to  this  day. 
Within  the  past  few  weeks,  town  meet- 
ings in  Concoid.  Natick.  and  Sudbury. 
Mass.,  have  adopted  resolutions  express- 
ing their  deep  concei-n  over  recent  oc- 
currences in  Alabama  and  over  the  denial 
of  voting  rights  to  certain  of  our  citizens. 

Copies  of  these  resolutions  have  been 
forwarded  to  me;  and  I  a^  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record, 
along  with  similar  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  city  councils  of  Brockton  and 
Cambiidge,  urging  prompt  enactment  of 


legislation  guaranteeing  the  right  to  vote 
for  all  citizens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Annual  Town  Meeting  March  8  and  15,  1965 

Vote  unanimously:  That  the  citizens  o: 
the  town  of  Concord  adopt  the  following 
resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  In  town  meeting  assembled,  ex- 
press our  deepest  concern  over  the  violation 
in  the  State  of  Alabama  of  the  fundament:.! 
personal  rights  and  liberties  given  to  every 
American  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

■'Since  1775.  when,  at  the  Bridge  in  Con- 
cord, men  first  fought  and  died  for  the  canst 
of  human  freedom  in  our  country,  we  ha.e 
made  progress  toward  realizing  this  Ide;!'. 
for  all  of  our  citizens.  We  are  also  well 
aware  that  much  more  needs  to  be  done  in 
all  the  States  of  the  Union. 

"That  nearly  two  centuries  later,  American 
citizens  must  suffer  and  die  in  seeking  thehc 
constitutional  rights  and  liberties  seems  to 
us  a  retreat  from  principles  so  dearly  boughi. 
by  so  many.  Let  therefore  all  of  us  resolve 
to  Increase  our  efforts  to  the  end  that  the 
rights  and  liberties  guaranteed  by  our  Con- 
stitution will  be  enjoyed  by  all.     Further 

Resolved.  That  the  Selectmen  of  Concord 
be  and  hereby  are  authorized  to  send  copies 
of  the  foregoing  Resolution  to  such  public 
authorities  in  this  State  and  elsewhere  as 
they  may  deem  advisable." 

Cornelia  Lawrence, 

Town  Clerk. 

Resolution  by  Town  Meeting  Members  of 
Natick,  Mass. 

Resolved,  That  the  town  meeting  members 
of  Natick,  Mass.,  here  assembled  in  their  1965 
annual  meeting,  hereby  instruct  the  moder- 
ator to  convey  the  following  sentiments  to 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson: 

"We  deplore  the  apparent  brutality  recently 
shown  by  Alabama  State  police  and  other  law 
enforcement  officers  to  our  fellow  Americans 
In  Selma,  Ala.  As  we  meet  here  tonight  ur.- 
der  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  representath  e 
government  in  America  it  seems  only  proper 
that  the  precious  right  to  vote  no  longer  be 
denied  to  any  law-abiding  citizen  for  any 
reason,  quasi-legal  or  otherwise.  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  with  us  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  stop  merely  talking  brother- 
hood and  see  that  some  action  is  taken  to 
really  guarantee  that  every  American  is  truly 
accorded  those  equal  rights  we  hear  so  mucli 
about." 

Unanimously  adopted  upon  motion  duly 
made  and  seconded  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  1965  annua',  town  meeting,  Tuesdav. 
March  9,  1965. 

Francis  G.  McGee. 

Town  Moderator 
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Resolution  by  Citizens  or  Sudbury.  Mas-; 

Be  it  resolved,  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Sud- 
bury, Mass.,  in  town  meeting  assembled 
register  our  feelings  of  outrage  concerning  t).f 
brutality  of  those  in  Selma,  Ala.,  who  ha.e 
deprived  American  citizens  of  their  constitu- 
tional and  human  rights. 

We,  too,  feel  the  pain  which  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Reeb  felt  when  he  was  viciously  stru  '. 
down.  We  feel  that  if  our  society  is  to  exi^t 
another  189  years.  Indeed,  If  it  is  to  survi\('. 
it  will  do  so  only  if  we  support  the  conccp- 
of  freedom,  of  human  dignity,  of  equality,  of 
justice,  and  of  brotherhood  which  our  a'., 
cestors  nourished  into  reality  on  these  very 
grounds. 

We,  therefore,  urge  those  In  authority   t 
use  their  voices  and  their  good  offices  as  wo 
are  attempting  to  use  ours,  to  speak  out   - 
to  speak  out  unequivocally  In  support  of  tho 


demands  of  American  citizens  In  Selma.  Ala.. 
for  the  free  exercise  of  their  constitutional 
and  human  rights;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
and  a  record  of  the  vote  of  the  town  meeting 
thereon  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  Senator  LivERirrr  Sal- 
tonstall.  Senator  £dwabo  M.  Kennedy,  and 
Representative  Harold  D.  Donohue,  imme- 
diately. 

Unanimously  voted  at  the  annual   town 
meeting  of  Sudbury,  Mass.,  March  4,  1965. 
Lawrence  B.  Tighe, 

Town  Clerk. 


Cmr  OF  Brockton  in  City  Council, 
March  22.  1965 

Whereas  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
f;tltutlon  guarantees  to  all  citizens  the  right 
to  vote;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Congress  has  before 
it  prop>osed  legislation  to  Implement  the  pur- 
pose of  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion; and 

Whereas  President  Johnson  has  asked  for 
fpeedy  enactment  of  legislation  and  has 
further  asked  that  Americans  throughout 
the  United  States  support  the  meaningful 
purpose  of  such  legislation :  It  is  hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Brockton  City  Council 
commend  the  action  of  President  Johnson  to 
fiu-ther  enhance  the  guarantee  of  this  right 
to  vote  for  all  citizens;  and  the  Brockton 
City  Council  asks  its  representatives  to  the 
National  Congress  that  deliberate  speed 
should  be  given  to  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  and  that  copies  of  this  resolve  be 
sent  to  Senators  Saltonstall  and  Kennedt 
and  to  Congressman  Burke. 

Adopted. 

Melvin  B.  Clifford, 

Clerk. 

Approved. 

Alvin  Jack  Sims, 

Mayor. 

City  of  Cambridge  in  City  Council. 
March  15,  1965 

Whereas  the  recent  events  in  Selma,  Ala. 
have  focused  national  as  well  as  internation- 
al attention  on  the  plight  of  the  American 
Negro  in  that  godless  city;  and 

Whereas  the  right  to  vote  has  long  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  rights 
as  well  as  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  every 
citizen  throughout  the  entire  country;   and 

Whereas  certain  inseciu-e  elements  of  the 
•Ahite  community  are  making  inhuman  and 
inibeilevably  vicious  attempts  to  preclude  the 
N'egro  citizens  of  Alabama  from  exercising 
tlieir  voting  rights;  and 

Whereas  every  citizen  throughout  the  en- 
T  ire  country  must  bear  a  portion  of  the  guilt 
ihat  necessarily  results  from  the  shame  of 
Alabama;  and 

Whereas  our  Government  can  determine 
it  to  be  feasible  to  send  our  troops  to  Viet- 
nam to  protect  the  people  there  fighting  for 
their  basic  liberties:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Cambridge  City  Coun- 
<^il  go  on  record  as  being  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  events  presently  taking  place  in  the 
state  of  Alabama  as  well  as  similar  events  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country  relating  to  the 
voting  rights  of  the  American  Negro  citizen 
•nd  urging  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to 
immediately  take  the  necessary  corrective 
action  Indicated  in  those  States  as  well  as 
Alabama;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
F-ent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  members  of  our  congressional  delega- 
tions, to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, and  to  the  widow  of  the  Reverend 
James  J.  Reeb  who  died  in  the  fight  to  allow 
all  men,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color  to 
oe  able  to  exerdse  their  right  to  vote  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  and  be  it  further 


Resolved,  That  his  honor  the  mayor,  Ed- 
ward A.  Crane,  appoint  a  committee  ot  the 
entire  city  coimcll  to  draw  up  suitable  reso- 
lutions on  the  death  of  this  brave  American, 
deploring  the  brutal  murder  of  the  Reverend 
James  J.  Reeb  who  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice so  that  all  Americans  might  receive  the 
rights  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Thomas  M.  McNamara, 

CityfClerk. 

American  Versos  Orersea  Tourism: 
Idaho's  Solution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23. 1965 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  the  great  concern  expressed 
recently  over  the  outflow  of  dollars  from 
this  Nation  that  our  tourists  are  spend- 
ing abroad.  I  believe  it  is  timely  to  point 
out  that  all  50  States,  individually  and 
in  close  harmony,  can  solve  this  problem. 
They  simply  need  only  stress  to  our  ad- 
venturous citizens  to  "See  America 
First." 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  visit  Idaho — 
either  this  summer  to  view  its  scenic 
beauty  and  to  fish,  in  the  fall  for  fine 
hunting  or  in  the  winter  to  enjoy  the 
world's  finest  winter  playground. 

With  due  respect  to  the  variety  of 
tourist  attractions  the  other  49  States 
oflfer,  I  wish  to  point  out  a  few  little- 
known  but  important  features  of  mv 
State.  ' 

Idaho,  with  vast  forest  and  mountain 
areas,  abounds  with  wildlife.  The  10- 
year  average  of  deer  bagged  is  66.000. 
Nearly  25.000  sage  hens  are  taken  each 
year  by  hunters  from  Idaho  and  by  visi- 
tors. About  15,000  elk  are  taken  an- 
nuaUy  by  hunters  and  the  State  has  the 
second  largest  elk  herd  in  the  world. 
There  are  special  hunts  for  moose  and  a 
season  for  taking  black  bear.  Ldmlted 
hunts  are  held  for  mountain  goats  and 
bighorn  sheep.  Native  and  blue  grouse 
abound  in  the  forests  of  this  SS-milUon- 
acre  State  and  .in  a  recent  year  138  000 
were  bagged. 

Idaho  has  2,000  lakes  and  35,000  miles 
of  streams  which  yield  more  than  11 
million  trout  and  4  million  spinyrayed 
fish  each  year.  Fish  include  rainbow, 
brook,  brown,  golden,  macklnaw.  and 
Dolly  Varden  trout;  and  Chinook,  sock- 
eye,  and  kokanee  salmon.  Migratory 
salmon  and  steelhead  rims  are  on  the 
increase  in  the  larger  streams  and  rivers. 

L-shaped  Idaho  covers  83,557  square 
miles  and  includes  elevations  varying 
from  more  than  12.655  feet  to  710  feet. 
This  geographic  phenomena  is  an  im- 
equaled  attraction  for  the  student  and 
lover  of  nature.  Of  Idaho's  total  area 
more  than  two-thirds  is  in  Federal  own- 
ership. Much  of  this  land  is  so  rugged 
and  primitive  that  man  has  not  yet  found 
means  or  stamina  to  explore  it. 

In  a  recent  year,  recreation  vied  with 
timber  as  the  State's  second  most  impor- 


tant industry,  contributing  about  $150 
million  to  the  State's  economy.  More 
than  4  million  out-of -State  visitors  vaca- 
tion in  Idaho.  They  were  accommo- 
dated by  Idaho's  15  national  forests  in 
the  summer  and  250,000  returned  in  the 
winter  to  ski  and  toboggan. 

Briefly,  this  is  what  the  totirlst  can 
find  in  Idaho,  and  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues are  as  deeply  moved  by  the 
splendor  and  recreational  opportunities 
of  their  own  States. 

It  is  logical,  therefore,  that  if  the  citi- 
zens and  leaders  of  every  State  in  the 
Union  would  intensify  a  campaign  to 
"See  America  First."  our  money  would 
stay  at  home  and  the  American  tourist 
would  more  fully  share  In  the  heritage 
of  our  great  land. 


The  Aathoiv-Mark  Van  Doren 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

of   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8. 1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  sel- 
dom has  a  nation  produced  such  a  gifted 
individual  as  the  United  States  has  in 
the  person  of  Mark  Van  Doren,  a  resi- 
dent of  Cornwall,  Conn.,  which  I  repre- 
sent. 

Mr.  William  Clatre,  former  assistant 
to  Congressman  Conte,  has  written  a 
biographical  article  on  the  life  and  works 
of  Mr.  Doren  and  I  now  ask  permission 
that  this  article,  "The  Author— Mark 
Van  Doren"  which  appeared  in  "The 
Booklover's  Answer,"  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

The  Author — ^Makk  Van  Doren 
(By  WUUam  F.  Claire) 

In  his  celebrated  autobiography.  Mark 
Van  Doren  has  said  that  his  birthplace 
(Hope.  ni..  June  13,  1894)  would  be  "hard 
to  find  on  any  atlas,  though  it  stUl  exists 
as  Faith  and  Charity,  Its  sister  villages 
named  a  century  ago,  do  not." 

The  son  of  a  rugged  coxmtry  doctor,  he 
moved  at  the  age  of  6  to  Urbana.  where  he 
attended  the  University  of  Illinois  and  be- 
gan a  writing  career  that  has  spanned  a 
half -century  of  excellence  in  poetry,  fiction, 
and  criticism. 

At  the  university,  he  studied  imder  Stuart 
Sherman  and  wrote  the  first  of  his  many 
books,  a  critical  study  of  Thoreau.  Com- 
menting some  46  years  later  on  a  reissue  of 
the  book,  Stanley  Edgar  Hyman  called  it  a 
brilliant,  even  staggering,  accomplishment 
by  a  student. 

He  served  in  the  Army  during  World  War 
I  and  later  Joined  his  brother  Carl  Van-' 
Doren  on  the  Columbia  University  faculty. 
His  Ph.  D.  study  of  John  Dryden  became 
his  second  book  and  one  of  the  first  to  ap- 
pear under  the  Imprint  of  Alfred  Harcourt, 
Donald  Brace  and  Will  D.  Howe. 

WhUe  his  earliest  published  poem  had 
been  accepted  by  H.  L.  Mencken  for  the 
smart  set  during  his  college  days,  it  was  not 
until  1924  that  his  first  volume,  "Spring 
Thunder,"  was  printed.  T.  S.  Eliot,  whose 
review  in  England  of  the  Dryden  book  had 
much  to  do  with  establishing  Its  pe<-inanent 
fame,  also  wrote  favorably  of  the  new  poetry. 

From  1924-28,  he  set  a  productive  pace 
that  has  been  unmatched  by  any  other  xoajor 
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writer.  He  brought  out  two  new  volumes  of 
verse,  wrote  a  critical  study  of  Edwin  Arling- 
ton Robinson,  served  as  literary  editor  of 
the  Nation,  collaborated  with  Carl  on  a  study 
of  British  and  American  literature,  compiled 
his  famous  "Anthology  of  World  Poetry"  and 
continued  teaching  at  Columbia.  During 
this  period  he  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Dorothy  Craffe,  also  produced  two  children. 

An  epic  poem,  "Jonathan  Gentry,"  came 
out  in  1931,  and  after  a  winter  spent  on  his 
Cornwall,  Conn.,  farm,  he  wrote  another  nar- 
rative poem,  "A  Winter  Diary."  In  this  1935 
book,  he  also  included  33  sonnets,  which 
Allen  Tate  in  a  recent  review  said  amounted 
to  the  "finest  work  in  its  genre  of  this  cen- 
tury." This  book,  still  another  collection 
and  a  series  of  new  poems  entitled  "Amer- 
ica's Mythology"  were  undoubtedly  strong 
factors  in  his  Pulitzer  Prize  Award  for  col- 
lected poems    (1939). 

Important  critical  works  were  also  written 
during  the  thirties,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  was  "Shakespeare."  Writing  in  1942. 
however,  in  a  preface  to  his  "Private  Reader," 
he  announced  his  farewell  to  formal  criticism 
by  stating  that  he  "no  longer  felt  at  home, 
even — or  especially — in  its  finest  rooms." 
The  publication  of  the  "Happy  Critic"  re- 
cently indicates  that  his  announcement  was 
somewhat  premat\ire.  The  demand  for  his 
comments  on  literature  continues  and  while 
his  approach  is  appreciative  rather  than 
critical  in  the  academic  sense,  the  essays  are 
masterpieces  of  penetration  and  insight. 
Writers  examined  include  Hardy,  Herrick. 
Mann,  Cervantes,  and  Whitman  among 
others. 

A  legendary  teacher  at  Columbia  for  39 
years.  Van  Doren  retired  in  1959.  He  has 
served  since  as  Bolyston  profe3sor  of  rhetoric 
at  Harvard  sharing  that  chair  during  an  aca- 
demic year  with  Robert  Lowell.  He  is  the 
present  chancellor  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters. 

At  Columbia  he  taught  such  diverse  people 
as  Lionel  Trilling,  Allen  Ginsburg,  Thomas 
Merton  (perhaps  the  best  description  of  Van 
Doren  the  teacher  can  be  found  in  Merton's 
spiritual  autobiography,  "The  Seven  Story 
Mountain"),  Clifton  Fadiman,  John  Berry- 
man  and  the  recent  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
poet,  Louis  Simpson. 

The  late  James  Thurber  has  described  his 
impact  when  he  said,  "Mark  Van  Doren  is  so 
many  men  that  I  have  to  open  my  front  door 

and  my  windows  when  he  visits  me  in  order 
to  let  all  of  him  in." 

Needless  to  say.  Van  Dorens  accomplish- 
ments stagger  the  imagination.  To  his 
poetry  and  criticism  can  be  added  three 
novels.  inn\imerable  short  stories,  a  play 
(■'The  Last  Days  of  Lincoln,"  widely  read  but 
as  yel  unproduced  by  a  major  company) 
and  books  such  as  Liberal  Education,  Invita- 
tion to  Learning  (after  the  CBS  radio  show) , 
chilfirehs  books,  mystery  stories  and  a  series 
of  illuminating  introductions  ranging  from 
the  Limited  Editions  club  volumes  to  recent 
paperbacks. 

Each  generation  seems  to  discover  Van 
Doren  in  its  own  special  way.  While  it  is 
impossible  tcT  estimate  the  number  of  read- 
ers he  has  had  during  his  career,  his  influ- 
piice  has  been  considerable.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, the  autobiography  represents  the  best 
view  of  Van  Doren's  total  commitment  to 
life  and  literature. 

Matters  have  been  somewhat  complicated 
I  if.  as  many  people  assume,  a  writer  has  to 
be  placed)  by  the  fact  that  Van  Doren  has 
never  joined  a  particular  school  of  poetry. 
Like  Conrad  Aiken,  he  has  assidiously  avoided 
the  limelight,  although  it  has  often  been 
thrust  uj>on  him.  Critics  have  compared 
him  to  Frost,  Hardy,  and  Robinson  but  most 
have  been  in  agreement  that  he  has  forged 
a  body  of  poetry  unique  In  this  century. 

In  recent  years.  Van  Doren  has  been  col- 
lecting his  work  In  a  series  of  books,  and 
his   next  Is  expected  to  contain   all   of  the 


longer  poems  he  wishes  to  preserve.  At  the 
same  time,  he  continues  to  write  new  ma- 
terial that  demonstrates  his  absolute  mas- 
tery of  form  and  ever-increasing  awareness 
of  the  mystery  and  beauty  of  the  world. 

His  Is  the  sure  touch  of  genius.  It  may 
be  an  eon  or  two  before  we  produce  another 
inspired  writer  in  this  country  with  quite 
the  same  grasp  of  life  in  all  of  its  particular 
and  universal  aspects.  Meanwhile,  he  gives 
us  some  hint  of  the  music  he  hears  in  "Un- 
dersong," a  majestic  poem  he  wrote  recently 
which  begins.  | 

"In  wonderment  I  walk  to  music  pouring 
Out  of  so  dark  a  source  it  makes  no  sound" — 

And  ends,  after  more  than  80  remarkable 
lines — 

"Evenly,    unevenly    as    rhymes 
Rival    the   pure   chimes 
Of   never   ending    truth    that    for    so    long 
Has  sung  to  such  as  me  this  undersong." 


The  Rescue  at  Rowland  Cave,  at  Moun- 
tain View,  Arlc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  McINTYRE 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  9,  1965 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  we  have  read  of  the  heroic  rescue 
of  four  men  from  Rowland  Cave,  at 
Mountain  View,  Ark.  These  men  had 
been  trapped  for  2  days  by  rising  water 
that  flooded  almost  400  feet  of  the  cave 
entrance. 

The  rescue  was  directed  by  William 
Karras,  of  Arlington,  Va.,  who  flew  to 
the  scene  with  four  young  men  who  made 
up  the  National  Capital  Orotto  Rescue 
Squad. 

They  were  accompanied  by  three  Navy 
divers.  One  of  these  Navy  divers,  Chief 
Petty  Officer  Lyle  E.  Thomas,  died  from 

a  heart  seizure  just  after  the  last  man 
had  been  brought  out  safely. 

Also  aiding  these  two  teams,  that  were 
flown  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  Arkansas, 
were  the  Hondo  rescue  team,  of  Missouri, 
comprised  of  Conway  Christensen,  Chuck 
Rominger,  and  Jim  Sparks;  and  two  gulf 
coast  divers  from  Morgan  City.  La. — Jim 
Springer  and  Tom  Kleles. 

My  particular  interest  in  this  event 
centers  around  a  young  man  from  New 
Hampshire,  Fred  A.  "Mickey"  Forbes, 
Jr.,  of  Wilton.  N.H.  This  young  man  is 
a  member  of  the  grotto  rescue  squad,  and 
is  an  Eagle  Scout  from  troop  10,  in  Wil- 
ton. He  developed  his  love  for  the  out- 
doors and  for  adventure  In  the  Granite 
State.  He  is  the  son  of  a  member  of  my 
staff,  Fied  A.  Forbes,  Sr.,  my  press  sec- 
retary. 

The  fact  that  these  young  men — ages 
16  to  18 — devote  their  time  to  training 
for  the  strenuous  sport  of  spelunking  and 
rescue  work,  is  commendable.  These 
rescue  teams  are  on  24-hour  call,  and  of 
course,  never  receive  much  notice  in 
these  emergencies.  This  particular  res- 
cue started  at  2  a.m.,  from  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base,  and  was  a  continuous  opera- 
tion by  these  young  men — who  went 
without  sleep  for  better  than  48  hours. 


My  congratulations  go  to  Mr.  Karras, 
who  trains  and  directs  these  youngster.-, 
and  who  was  participating  in  his  third 
cave  rescue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  describing  this  op- 
eration, from  the  Washington  Eveninu 
Star  of  April  6,  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 
I  From  the  Wasliington  (D.C.)   Evening  St   r 

Apr.  6,  1965) 

N.^vY  Diver  Dies  After  Aiding  in  Rescue  <  r 

Four  Men  in  Cave 

A  veteran  Navy  diver  assigned  in  Wash- 
ington collapsed  and  died  yesterday  Just  aftfr 
he  had  help>ed  rescue  four  men  from  a  flooded 
cave  in  Arkansas. 

The  victim  was  master  diver,  Lyle  E 
Thomas,  39  who  lived  at  6292  Marlboro  Roaci 
District  Heights,  Md.  He  was  an  Instructor 
at  the  Navy's  Deep  Sea  Diving  School  at  tlie 
Washington  Navy  Yard. 

Three  divers  from  the  school  and  a  five- 
man  team  from  the  National  Capital  Grotto 
Rescue  Squad  here  were  flown  early  yesterday 
to  Jacksonville  Air  Force  Base  at  Little  Rock. 
Ark.,  and  then  taken  to  Rowland  Cave  in 
nearby  Mountain  View. 

In  a  2-hour  rescue  operation,  the  divers 
guided  the  four  trapped  men — all  Arkansas 
residents — through  more  than  200  feet  ot 
water  that  had  risen  to  the  roof  of  the  bowl- 
shaped  cavern  and  had  trapped  them  for 
more  than  24  hovus  In  an  elevated  chamber 

COLLAPSES  minute  LATER 

According  to  William  Karras,  39,  of  Arline- 
ton  Towers,  Arlington,  Va.,  leader  of  the 
citizen  diving  crew.  Thomas  collapsed  In  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  only  a  minute  after  the 
rescue  operation  was  completed  about  4:50 
p.m. 

"He  just  pitched  over  and  didn't  get  up." 
Karras  said  this  morning. 

Karras  and  his  crew  returned  home  abo;;: 
3  a.m.  today.  The  Navy  divers  remained  is; 
Jacksonville  Naval  Air  Station,  Tenn.,  pend- 
ing an  autopsy  on  Thomas  today. 

Karras  said  he  tried  mouth-to-mouth  ti- 
suscltation  on  Thomas,  then  started  2  hour.s 
of  heart  massage,  but  was  unable  to  revive 

the  Navy  man. 

AUTOPSY    PENDING 

Pending  the  results  of  the  autopsy,  Stoi.e 
County,  Ark.,  Coroner  Dr.  T.  J,  Burton  at- 
tributed Thomas'  death  to  a  heart  attack 

In  Washington,  a  spokesman  at  the  divi:.c 
school  said  Thomas  had  no  history  of  a  he.  r: 
disease  or  weakness.  If  he  had  had.  he 
would  not  have  been  permitted  to  dive,  the 
spokesman  said. 

In  addition  to  Thomas,  the  Navy  sent  L'.. 
Albert  P.  Festag.  of  Woodbridge,  Va.,  and 
GMlc.  Thomas  A.  Jenkins  of  2227  Gaylorii 
Street,  Suitl.md,  Md.,  to  take  part  in  th.' 
resctie. 

With  Karras  in  the  citizen  crew  were  Joi  : 
Thybony.  18.  and  his  brother.  Scott,  16.  <  i 
625  Woodland  Circle,  Falls  Church,  both  st>- 
dents  at  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  High  School;  Mich;:-: 
Forbes.  17,  of  Bethesda  and  Henrv  Hoo\t: 
19.  of  Cheverly,  Md. 

Karras   said   he   was   called   by   telepho 
Sunday  evening  by  Arkansas  police  who  h;:d 
contacted  a  member  of  the  National  Speleoti- 
cal  Society,  to  which  the  cave  explorers  bt  - 
long. 

Karras  in  turn  called  the  diving  scho.,:. 
which  supplied  its  three  divers. 

The  eight  rescue  workers  flew  from  An- 
drews Air  Force  Base  about  1  a.m.,  yesterci.o 
and  went  immediately  to  the  cave,  a  tourist 
attraction  in  the  Ozark  foothills. 

The  four  they  rescued  are  Hugh  Shell.  40 
of  BatesvUle,  Ark.,  and  three  college  str,- 
dents — Hogan  Bledsoe,  20,  of  Lake  Village 
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Ark.;  Steve  Wilson,  20,  of  Batesville,  and 
Mike  HUI,  19,  of  BatesvUle.  Bledsoe  and  Wil- 
son are  students  at  Arkansas  Tech  and  Hill 
)s  a  student  at  Arkansas  College. 


A  Call  To  Hate? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  XHURCH 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  9,  1965 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Associated  Bap- 
tist Conventions  of  Idaho  and  Utah  re- 
cently wrote  about  "a  growing  sickness 
in  our  culture."  He  had  been  listening 
to  a  well-known  "radio  preacher"  inveigh 
against  the  American  and  Southern  Bap- 
ist  Conventions  for  trying  to  maintain 
communication  with  Baptists  from 
Russia;  and  he  said: 

Since  that  time,  I  have  heard  other  voices, 
voices  sometimes  cloaked  in  tones  of  piety, 
righteous  indignation,  freedom,  or  patriot- 
ism, but  close  beneath  the  surface  Is  this 
rail  to  hate,  to  fear  that  which  is  different 
irom  ourselves,  whether  It  be  the  color  of 
skin,  difference  of  religion,  political  differ- 
ences, or  a  differing  culture  or  philosophy  of 
•ife. 

The  executive  secretary  is  Robert  J. 
Smith,  of  Twin  Palls;  and  he  went  on  to 
^ay  that  the  divisive  voices  of  extrem- 
ists are  sowing  suspicion,  fear,  and  dis- 
trust in  the  minds  of  our  people.  He 
concluded  that  the  time  has  come  to 
•'test  the  voices  that  fill  the  air,  to  un- 
snarl the  mazes  of  words  and  half 
truths." 

This  Is  wise  counsel,  Mr.  President; 
and  I  think  it  entirely  appropriate  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  all  to  read.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial,  entitled  "A 
Call  To  Hate?"  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

From    the    Idaho-Utah    Baptist    Messenger. 
September  1964] 
A  Call  To  Hate? 
(By  Robert  J.  Smith) 
Early    this    summer   while    driving    across 
Idaho  I  heard  the  program  of  a  well-known 
radio  preacher.     Nearly  the  entire  time  of 
this  high-priced  national  broadcast  was  giv- 
en to  condemning  and  berating  the  Ameri- 
t  an  and  Southern  Baptist  Conventions  for 
allowing    some    Russian    Baptist    pastors    to 
ippear  on  the  platforms  of  their  national 

onventlon  meetings.  Why  this  should  be 
so  stirprlslng  I  don't  know.  The  strongest 
evangelical  work  being  done  in  Russia  today 
Is  being  done  by  Baptists.  As  this  man 
spoke.  I  was  suddenly  overwhelmed  w^ith 
■he  feeling,  this  man  is  asking  me  to  hate 
1  hese  people.  Because  they  are  of  a  different 
culttire.  a  different  background,  brought  up 
under  a  political  system  with  which  we  can- 
not agree,  they  are  suspect,  and  even  though 
they  name  the  name  of  Christ  as  Savior,  we 
.ire  not  to  listen  to  them  or  to  have  fellow- 
ship with  them.  To  do  so  is  to  make  us 
suspect,  and  to  banish  us  also  from  the 
select  company  of  God's  elect.  If  they  had 
only  come  with  a  message  of  condemnation 
i>nd  hate  of  their  own  nation,  if  they  had 


spoken  against  communism  with  the  fervor 
and  zeal  of  a  patriotic  American  citizen,  they 
might  have  been  received.  They  might  also 
have  forever  shut  the  door  on  any  kind  of 
evangelical  witness  among  their  own  people. 
Is  it  so  hard  to  understand  why  they  would 
speak  with  rsstralnt?  Paul  could  speak 
glowingly  of  the  saints  in  the  very  household 
of  Caesar,  as  pagan  a  court  as  ever  existed, 
but  when  we  speak  of  the  saints  in  the 
household  of  communism  we  are  to  show  otir 
Christian  spirit  by  a  response  of  rejection 
and  hate. 

This  is  only  a  minor  illustration  of  a  grow- 
ing sickness  In  our  culttu-e.  Since  that  time 
I  have  heard  other  voices,  voices  sometimes 
cloaked  in  tones  of  piety,  righteous  indigna- 
tion, freedom,  or  patriotism,  but  close  be- 
neath the  surface  is  this  call  to  hate,  to  fear 
that  which  Is  different  from  ourselves  wheth- 
er it  be  the  color  of  skin,  difference  of  re- 
ligion, political  differences,  or  a  differing  cul- 
ture or  philosophy  of  life.  The  right  to  differ 
has  been  basic  to  our  freedom,  but  not  to 
hate,  to  ostr^c^Be.  to  twist  and  pervert  the 
truth  in  ordir  to  throttle  and  shut  out  the 
voices  of  others.  James,  in  his  epistle  says, 
"We  use  the  tongue  to  bless  our  Father,  God, 
and  we  vise  the  same  tongue  to  curse  our 
fellowmen,  the  same  mouth — surely,  my 
brothers,  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  never 
ought  to  happen.  Have  you  every  knowm  a 
spring  to  give  sweet  and  bitter  water  simul- 
taneously? Have  you  ever  seen  a  fig  tree 
with  a  crop  of  olives,  or  seen  flgs  growing 
on  a  vine?  It  is  just  as  impossible  for  a 
spring  to  give  fresh  and  salt  water  at  the 
same  time."  How  much  hate,  fear,  division, 
mistrust  can  be  promoted  under  the  cloak 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ? 

These  divisive  voices  have  done  irreparable 
harm  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Because  suspi- 
cion, fear,  and  distrust  are  sown  in  the  minds 
of  our  people,  the  result  is  withdrawn  and 
fragmented  stewardship.  Those  who  suffer 
are  the  dedicated  missionaries  who  have 
given  the  best  of  their  lives  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Christ.  The  work  in  our  own 
States — work  among  our  youth,  our  camping 
programs,  our  church  extension  efforts,  aid  to 
needy  churches,  all  of  this  is  throttled  and 
slowed  down.  This  is  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
it  is  the  spirit  of  hate  and  division.  Our 
convention  has  withstood  vicious  and  unfair 
attacks  without  retaliation  or  recrimination. 
Herein  lies  strength  not  weakness.  I  believe 
the  time  has  come,  however,  to  test  the 
voices  that  fill  the  air,  to  tuisnarl  the  maze 
of  words  and  half  truths,  to  give  our  atten- 
tion to  those  who  have  proven  through  their 
ministry  they  are  ministers  of  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ.  James  closes  the  third  chap- 
ter, "And  the  wise  are  peacemakers  who  go 
on  quietly  sowing  for  a  harvest  of  righteous- 
ness— in  other  people  and  in  themselves." 


What  Freedom  in  America  Means  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  the  following  essays  which 
won  prizes  in  the  Boyertown  American 
Legion  Essay  Contest,  "What  Freedom 
in  America  Means  to  Me,"  by  Charles 
Lessig,  a  12th-grader  at  Boyertown  area 
high  school  and  "Terribly  Proud,"  by 
Janet  Adams,  an  8th  grader  at  the  Boyer- 
town area  junior  high  school. 

The  essays  follow: 


What  Freedom  in  America  Mkaks  to  Ms 
(By  Charles  Lessig) 

Freedom  is  my  being  able  to  write  this 
essay  and  not  havliig  to  fear  that  someone 
will  condemn  me  for  what  I  say  here.  My 
Idea  Of  freedom  may  be  different  from  other 
peoples;  it  may  be  the  same.  This  is  not  im- 
portant. What  is  impcxiiant  Is  that  they 
are  my  ideas.  They  come  from  a  mind  that 
does  not  have  to  fear  to  think  what  it  wants 
to.  They  come  from  a  person  who  does  not 
have  to  fear  to  say  what  he  thinlcs.  Freedom 
of  the  Individual  to  express  his  thoughts  and 
abilities  Is  the  living  heart  of  our  country. 

Rivers  are  in  many  ways  similar  to  the 
freedoms  of  Americans.  They  travel  their 
normal  coiu-ses  and  give  life  to  the  crea- 
tures in  them.  If  the  water  in  the  river  be- 
comes less,  the  creatures  living  in  it  can  no 
longer  live  a  normal  life.  Many  will  die.  If 
there  is  an  overabundance  of  v?ater,  there 
may  be  a  flood  and  mvich  destruction  may 
result. 

Similarly  we,  as  Americans,  depend  upon 
our  freedoms  for  living.  If  too  many  of  our 
freedoms  are  taken  away,  we  can't  survive. 
Given  too  much  freedom  we  may  end  up 
only  destroying  ourselves  and  others  around 
us. 

To  check  the  flooding  of  a  river  we  build 
dams.  To  check  our  freedoms  we  establish 
laws  and  governments.  But,  just  as  a  dam 
does  not  make  a  river  flow,  neither  do  our 
laws  nor  governments  make  vis  live.  We  are 
free  to  do  what  we  want.  We  may  abuse 
our  freedoms.  Dams  are  not  foolproof  and 
neither  are  laws.  But  the  American  who 
chooses  to  abuse  his  freedoms  cannot  caU 
himself  a  trtily  free  American. 

What  are  some  of  my  freedoms? 

Living  In  a  country  where  I  know  I  am 
master  of  my  life  is  freedom.  I  may  choose 
to  better  or  to  destroy  my  life.  I  may  en- 
deavor to  succeed  In  any  occupation.  No 
one  will  make  me  succeed  or  fall.  It  is  up 
to  me. 

Freedom  Is  knowing  that  my  rights  will  be 
protected.  I  must  feel  certain  that  no  one 
is  going  to  deny  me  what  I  am  rightly  en- 
titled to.  We  cannot  call  ourselves  com- 
pletely free  untU  we  know  that  every  Ameri- 
can is  able  to  enjoy  equal  freedom.  Dis- 
crimination against  just  one  i)erson  in  my 
country  detracts  from  my  freedom  because 
by  being  in  my  country  that  person  is  a  part 
of  me. 

Freedom  is  having  my  own  parents  teach 
me  what  they  think  is  right  and  to  put 
certain  restrictions  on  me.  Freedom  is 
knowing  that  my  posterity  will  enjoy  the 
freedoms  that  my  country  has  offered  me 
and  my  forefathers.  Freedom  is  looking  at 
the  stars,  or  the  ocean,  or  a  tree,  and  feeling 
happy. 

Freedom  Is  helping  other  people.  Free- 
dom is  being  able  to  laugh  or  cry  when 
I  want  to.  Freedom  is  worshiping  God  in 
peace.  Freedom  Is  feeling  secure.  Freedom 
is  playing  a  ball  game. 

Freedom  is  calling  this  country  my 
country. 


Terribly  Proud 
( By  Janet  Adams ) 

The  freedom  which  I  enjoy  as  an  American 
citizen  means  very  much  to  me.  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  is  another  nation  In  the  world 
I  could  love  so  well.  A  sharp  pain  shoots 
through  my  heart  when  I  realize  that  not 
all  are  as  safe  and  happy  as  I  am  with  a  land 
so  free  and  rich. 

I  am  terribly  proud  of  my  country;  it's 
something  I  can  call  my  own.  No  one  can 
deny  me  the  right  to  say:  "I  am  an  Ameri- 
can." 

The  liberty  I  love  means  a  chance  to  be 
what  I  want  to  be;  the  goal  I  choose  can 
become  reality.  There  is  a  great  satisfac- 
tion in  growing  up  and  knowing  that  this 
Oovernment  I  wiU  someday  support    is  on 
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my  side.     Someday  I  will  mean  something; 
be  treated  as  somebody. 

I  can  choose  the  education  I  want  and — 
with  adequate  funds — develop  my  character 
Into  something  worthwhile. 

I  want  so  much  to  learn,  to  answer  the 
many  questions  in  my  mind,  and  I  find  the 
solutions  are  Just  waiting  to  be  discovered. 
One  of  the  most  important  elements  of  our 
Independence  Is  truth.  Being  lied  to,  and 
having  the  truth  leak  out  later  to  trusting 
ears,  hurts.  This  Is  one  reason  why  "we  the 
people"  of  America  can  be  glad.  We  know 
the  truth  and  can  trust. 

My  freedom  In  America  also  means  the 
chance  to  be  a  Christian.  I  can  believe  In 
God  and  my  Savior.  No  one  can  take  either 
away  from  me — nor  would  they.  I  firmly 
believe  that  America  is  on  God's  side. 

My  freedom  means  that  when  I  am  older, 
with  ideas  of  my  own,  I  will  not  have  to 
Inhibit  my  deepest  feelings  and  criticisms. 
I  can  find  an  equal  ear  in  my  fellow  freemen. 
Because  of  great  men  like  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  George  Washington,  I  hold  the  privilege 
of  speaking  and  writing  at  will. 

Yet.  I  am  protected  from  fools  who  would 
use  every  trick  In  the  book  toward  slander- 
ing others  because  the  very  wise  forefathers 
of  America  also  provided  a  sjrstem  in  which 
they  sought  to  Insure  domestic  tranquillity. 
Another  freedom  I  will  someday  enjoy  Is 
the  right  to  elect  leaders  of  my  country. 
Someday,  on  my  shoulders  will  be  placed 
this  great  honor.  I  miist  learn  now  to  use 
this  Indulgence  wisely,  so  my  children  and 
grandchildren  will  someday  enjoy  the  lib- 
erty that  is  mine. 

I  believe  that  my  freedom  is  the  result  of 
a  strong.  Just  government  and  in  order  to 
protect  these  liberties  we  mxist  always  main- 
tain loyalty,  knowledge,  truth,  trust,  and  a 
keen  sense  of  right  and  WTong. 

With  these  essential  qualities  planted 
firmly  in  our  souls.  I  believe  that  our  Gov- 
ernment "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people"  shall  protect  the  great  free- 
dom of  Americans  now  and  yet  to  come- 
forever  and  ever. 


Repnblican  Position  on  Voting  Rights — 
Address  by  Thomas  H.  Brigham,  Ala- 
bama Repnblican  State  Chairman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or    KENTTTCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  9. 1965 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Brlgham,  who 
is  the  chaimian.  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  connection 
with  the  position  that  the  Republican 
Party  takes  in  the  State  on  the  matter  of 
voting  rights. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Text  of  an  Address  by  Thomas  H.  Bhigham, 

Republican  State  Chairman,  Delivered  to 

THK  Republican  Countt  Organization  op 

Winston  Cotmrr,  Ala. 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  Republicans,  and 
guests,  as  you  know,  this  Is  the  first  occasion 
that  1  have  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  in 
your  county,  and  it  Is  a  distinct  privilege  for 
me  to  address  you  tonight.  It  is  indeed  a 
privilege  because  Winston  County  has  been 


the  bastion  of  Republican  strength  in  Ala- 
bama over  the  years — and  during  the  darker 
years,  you  have  been  a  symbol  to  me  and  to 
other  Republican  leaders  that  there  was 
hope — ^hope  that  we  oould  make  Alabama  the 
two-party  State  she  deserves  to  be. 

That  hope  was  fortunately  transformed 
into  a  reality  at  the  Federal  level  last  year. 
When  we  elected  five  outstanding  men  to  the 
U.S.  Congress,  Including  your  own  Jm 
Martin. 

Now  we  miast  address  ourselves  to  another 
difficult,  but  realistic  task — the  challenging 
task  of  creating  two-party  competitive  gov- 
ernment from  the  statehouse  to  the  countv 
level. 

It  is  certainly  our  obligation — and.  yes, 
perhaps  it  has  become  our  destiny  to  lead 
Alabama  out  of  the  wilderne«s  of  confusion 
and  away  from  the  disruptive  forces  that 
plague  oxir  State  today. 

It  Is  a  monumental  task  but  we  must  and 
we  will  offer  superior  candidates  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  who  will  be  able  to  articu- 
late the  basic  conservative  Republican  prin- 
ciples that  this  country  was  founded  on,  and 
that  we  believe  are  still  souna  and  practical 
principles  today. 

And,  in  accomplishing  our  goals,  we  as  a 
party  must  address  ourselves  to  many  impor- 
tant issues.  One  such  current  issue  re- 
quires our  comment  now  and  concerns  the 
so-called  basis  for  the  disruptive  activities 
in  Alabama  the  past  few  weeks  and  appar- 
ently in  the  weeks  or  even  months  to  come. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  position  paper 
which  has  been  developed  over  the  past  sev- 
eral months  by  the  leadership  of  the  Ala- 
bama Republican  Party : 

"Several  important  questions  are  now  be- 
ing directed  toward  the  Alabama  Republican 
State  committee.  These  questions  demand 
a  public  stand  by  our  party,  to  define  our 
present  position  and  to  establish  our  posture 
as  we  work  toward  the  campaigns  of  1966. 
Our  position  must  be  clear  to  our  present 
office  holders,  the  candidates  we  intend  to 
recruit,  our  party  members,  workers  and  sup- 
porters. 

"These  questions  and  our  proposed  replies 
are  as  follows : 

"Question.  What  is  the  position  of  Repub- 
licans In  Alabama  regarding  equal  voting 
rights;  and,  what  do  we  propose  in  order  to 
Implement  the  Negro's  right  to  vote? 

"Answer.  We  believe  all  qualified  Amer- 
icans should  register  to  vote  and  should  ex- 
ercise that  privilege  after  registration.  We 
are  concerned  for  the  rights  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. We  would  point  out  that  while  great 
issue  is  made  for  Negro  registration,  there 
is  little  concern  for  whites  and  other  mi- 
norities to  exercise  the  right  and  duty  to 
vote.  The  shameful  record  of  white  voters 
remains  at  less  than  half  of  those  eligible 
to  register,  and  a  great  number  (35  percent 
of  those  registered  do  not  bother  to  vote. 
With  such  apathetic  participation  in  the 
election  processes,  we  can  111  afford  to  limit 
our  attention  to  special  groups. 

"We  do  not  concede  that  implementation 
of  constitutional  rights  requires  manipula- 
tion of  the  law.  to  give  special  favor  or  con- 
sideration to  different  groups  and  minorities. 
We  do  not  believe  that  constitutional  rights 
can  be  guaranteed  by  ignoring  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  believe  that  special  consideration 
to  any  group  of  citizejis  clc-.Lrlj-  violates  the 
intent  of  the  Constitution  and  simply  re- 
verses alleged  discrimination.  We  believe 
uniform  application  of  the  law  Is  mandatory, 
if  we  are  to  avoid  chaos  and  if  our  Republic 
is  to  be  maintained. 

"The  15th  and  19th  amendments  are  spe- 
cific In  the  power  of  the  Congress  in  pro- 
tecting the  right  to  vote  and  we  find  no  pro- 
vision for  negating  the  role  of  the  States  in 
setting  voter  qualification  requirements,  so 
long  as  the  law  is  applied  uniformly  within 
the  State. 

•We  recognize   the  fact   thatj  our  ConsU- 


tution  is  being  subjected  to  very  Uberal  in- 
terpretation and  it  is  the  resi>onsibllity  c.f 
the  individual  States  to  take  steps  to  avoid 
further  intervention  by  the  courts  and  by 
the  Congress. 

"We  feel  that  failure  of  Alabama  Demo- 
crats to  make  this  same  recognition  of  fact 
has  brought  us  to  our  present  plight,  and  in 
fact,  has  accelerated  the  drive  for  Fedeml 
control  over  the  States. 

"We  wish  to  emphasize  that  we  in  no  de- 
gree support  the  minimal  voter  standards  e.=<- 
tablished  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  We 
believe  that  ever-increasing  complexities  of 
Government  and  the  attendant  Issues  de- 
mand that  an  informed  electorate  be  main- 
tained if  we  are  to  survive  as  a  nation.  This 
requires  some  qualifications  other  than  ago, 
or  even  simple  literacy.  While  we  do  not 
hold  with  oppressive  requirements,  neitlicr 
do  we  hold  with  no  requirements.  If  simple 
literacy  Is  to  be  the  sole  requisite  one  might 
ask  why  not  reduce  the  age  requirement  to 
13  years  and  allow  the  sixth-grade  childrea 
to  vote. 

"We  therefore  think  It  necessary  for  our 
State  leglBlattue  to  consider  leglslatioii 
which  will  relieve  the  pressure  for  Federrt 
control  over  our  election  processes  insofar  as 
is  possible.  We  recommend  uniform  State 
election  laws,  with  qualification  examina- 
tions tailored  in  such  a  way  as  to  test  gen- 
eral aptitude  and  comprehension  In  lieu  of 
of  specific  skills  or  achievements.  Grading 
of  these  exams  by  electronic  data  processinij 
or  other  mechanical  devices  would  eliminaT^ 
the  human  element  and  the  probability  of 
charges  of  discrimination  against  individu.i! 
registrars. 

"We  believe  such  tests  would  withstanri 
Federal  challenge,  maintain  local  and  SUv..^ 
control,  and  result  In  a  competent  electorate. 
"We  do  this  in  recognition  that  the  se- 
rious competent  voter,  is  disenfranchised 
when  public  responsibility  is  made  a  mock- 
ery by  eliminating  reasonable  requirement^ 
for  voter  qualification. 

"Question,  Will   the  Alabama  Republica:. 
Party  assist  Negroes  to  vote? 

"Answer.  As  previously  stated,  we  are  con- 
cerned for  the  right  of  aU  qualified  Ameri- 
cans to  vote.  Our  party  Is  established  alouu' 
lines  of  political  philosophy  and  principle 
and  not  along  racial  lines.  We  do  assist  all 
Republicans  to  register  to  whatever  exteii! 
our  resources  permit.  We  are  a  political 
party,  and  are  in  existence  to  elect  competeir 
public  officials  who  will  administer  our  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Government.  Accordin.: 
to  the  conservative  and  constitutional  prin- 
ciples we  espouse  due  to  practical  pontic.  1 
demands,  we  therefore  work  vsi.th  those  vot- 
ers who  generally  agree  with  these  prlncu/ 
pies.  ^  ■^ 

"We  generally  devote  less  time  to  area 
Where  we  might  produce  little  favorable  re- 
sults or  even  adverse  reaction.  We  ha\c 
found  that  few  Negroes  support  our  philos- 
ophy of  opposition  to  the  welfare  state  or  our 
positive  programs  for  self-reliance — free  en- 
terprise— and  local  self-government. 

"We  believe  if  we  are  to  remain  a  respon- 
sible party,  we  must  pursue  our  concep- 
of  the  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, without  regard  to  racial  considera- 
tion. We  charge  that  the  Democrat  Party 
h;is  deliberately  divided  Itself  along  racial 
lines  in  order  to  serve  expedient  ends,  with- 
out regard  to  the  principles  inctmibent  upon 
a    responsible    political    organization. 

"Question.  What  does  the  future  hold  for 
the  Republican  Party  in  Alabama?  Will  we 
support  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
or  wUl  we  become  a  mutation  of  a  national 
party,  such  as  the  Alabama  Democratic 
Party?  Republican,  or  Alabama  Republi- 
cans— which  is  it  to  be? 

"Answer.  We  are  the  Republican  Party  of 
Alabama,  not  'Alabama  Republicans.  We  in- 
tend, and  assxu-e  that  this  stand  will 
continue. 
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"We  understand  that  the  very  nature  of 
t  lie  conservative  American  is  that  he  must  be 
an  individual,  not  a  conformist.  We  do  not 
all  agree  on  any  occasion  in  Alabama,  we  do 
not  expect  to  agree  with  all  Republicans  else- 
\k  Here.  We  occasionally  believe  the  majority 
iipinlon  of  Republicans  in  Congress  to  be  In 
trror,  but,  we  consistently  believe  that  of 
Democrats  to  be  in  error  on  many  important 
i.ssues, 

"We  believe  that  the  concept  of  govern- 
ment as  intended  by  our  forebears  can  be 
best  administered  by  the  Republican  Party 
majority.  The  Congressional  Record  sup- 
ports this  belief.  The  Alabama  delegation 
to  the  1964  Republican  convention  voted  in 
support  of  the  party  platform  that  will  stand 
luitil  it  is  altered -or  amended, 

"Some  acts  in  Congress  by  individual 
Republicans,  or  even  occasionally  by  a  major- 
ity of  Republicans,  do  not  alter  the  official 
party  stand  on  the  Issues.  Those  few  Con- 
!:ressmen  and  Senators  who  do  not  snpport 
the  party  platform,  will  have  to  face  their 
constituents  in  the  next  election.  This  is 
•lie  Republican  way.  We  have  not  degener- 
.iTed  to  arm-twisting,  intimidation,  bribery 
..nd  pork  barrel  to  force  our  elected  officials 
to  blindly  support  the  party  line.  We  re- 
peat, the  plight  of  our  country,  and  of  our 
southland  is  the  result  of  ruthless  blundering 
by  ambitious,  power-hungry  Democrats.  We 
nnd  few  faults  in  the  overall  record  pf  the 
Republican  Party  as  a  whole.  Most  that  we 
;ind  can  be  rectified  by  a  strong  conserva- 
tive Republican  force  from  the  South — and 
tills  is  our  intent. 

"summary 

"Question.  What  is  our  position  regarding 
rijual  voting  rights;  and,  what  do  we  propose 
to  do  in  order  to  implement  the  Negro's 
right  to  vote? 

"Answer.  (1)  We  believe  all  qualified 
.Americans  should  register  to  vote  and  should 
t-xerclse  that  privilege  after  registration. 

■'(2)  We  believe  the  Constitution  leaves 
voter  qualification  to  the  States  as  long  as 
the  law  is  applied  uniformly  within  the  State. 

"(3)  We  propose  uniform  and  reasonable 
voter  and  election  laws  for  Alabama  drawn 
so  as  to  avoid  charges  of  discrimination,  and 
tlie  threat  of  Federal  referees  and  registrars. 

"Question.  Will  we  assist  Negroes  to  regis- 
ter? 

"Answer.  Only  a  prejudiced  organization 
T^ould  deliberately  give  special  attention  to 
N'egroes  or  any  other  racial  minority.  We 
.;re  a  political  organization  soliciting  our 
.support  from  all  who  generally  believe  in 
The  Republican  concepts  of  proper  govern- 
ment. We  attempt  to  assist  all  Republicans 
to  register. 

"Question.  Will  we  continue  to  sttpport 
the  National  GOP? 

"Answer.  (1)  We  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  National  Republican  Party.  We  dis- 
agree sometime  with  other  Republicans,  but 
cur  disagreement  with  Democrats  is  both 
ha  sic  and  constant.  It  is  the  role  of  the 
South,  our  role,  to  improve  and  project  the 
long  standing  conservative  record  of  the 
GOP. 

"(2)  We  support  otir  1964  GOP  platform 
which  Is  our  guideline  until  amended." 


Voting  Rights  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1.  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  add  the  name  of  the 
Manchester  Neighborhood  Council  in  my 


home  city  of  Pittsburgh  to  the  list  of 
organizations  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict which  are  in  strong  support,  as  I 
am,  of  the  President's  call  for  voting 
rights  legislation. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  council 
recently  follows: 
Resolution    on    Voting    Rights    by    AIan- 

CHESTER    Neighborhood    Council,    Pitts- 

BURCH.   Pa. 

Whereas  we  as  a  society  and  individuals 
aspire  to  create  wider  participation  in  basic 
and  inalienable  rights;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  Intent  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  that  there  be  universal  suffrage;  and 

Whereas  legislation  has  been  passed  in- 
cluding the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  to  imple- 
ment the  Intention  of  the  Bill  of  Rights;  and 

Whereas  Negro  Americans  in  Selma.  Ala., 
and  other  places  still  encounter  difficulties 
in  registering  to  vote; 

We  support  President  Johnson  and  call  on 
the  Congress  to  develop  and  pass  new  legisla- 
tion that  is  aimed  at  meeting  the  practical 
problems  that  are  still  being  encountered  by 
Negro  Americans  who  desire  to  become  full 
first-class  citizens  by  participation  In  the 
electoral  process. 


Social    Security    Inequities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF   >nrw    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8, 1965 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
today  passed  H.R.  6675,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  Act  of  1965,  and  in  so 
doing  have  accomplished  much  that  is 
good.  There  are  of  course,  portions  of 
this  bill  with  which  I  still  strongly  dis- 
agree, but,  as  we  know  only  too  well, 
under  the  rule  under  which  this  bill  has 
been  considered  we  have  been  forced  to 
take  'the  bitter  with  the  sweet." 

I  have  previously  introduced  a  bill 
^H.R.  6153)  which  would  raise  the  In- 
come limitation  for  individuals  receiving 
social  security  benefits,  without  penalty, 
from  $1,200  to  $2,400.  The  bill  we  passed 
today  has  taken  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  by  expanding  the  "band"  of  $1 
reduction  in  benefits  for  $2  in  earnings, 
from  $1,200  to  $1,700,  to  $1,200  to  $2,400; 
but  I  do  not  believe  we  have  gone  far 
enough. 

In  this  vein,  then,  I  commend  to  our 
colleagues  an  article  by  Mr.  Gerald 
Burke,  of  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  1965  issue  of  the 
Feed  Bag : 

Burke  on   Business:   Social  Security 
Inequities 

A  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
many  Americans  were  up  in  arms  over  a  radi- 
cal change  in  their  way  of  life.  Payroll  de- 
ductions for  social  security  began  in  1937 
despite  considerable  opposition.  Today,  so- 
cial security  is  accepted.  Most  Americans 
will  agree  it  has  filled  a  great  need.  People 
had  to  be  educated  to  the  alms  of  social  secur- 
ity, they  needed  assistance,  and  most  of  all. 
understanding,  especially  when  applying  for 
the  benefits  provided  by  law. 

But  as  with  all  laws,  the  people  responsible 
for  administration  are  limited  by  the  laws 
they  must  administer.  This  is  unfortunate 
in  many  respects.     A  great  deal  of  unjust 


criticism  has  been  leveled  against  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  We  forget  too  read- 
Uy  that  Congress  creates  the  laws  that  gov- 
ern this  great  Nation. 

The  social  security  law  should  be  over- 
hauled in  several  important  areas  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  we  have  made  during 
the  last  quarter  centtu-y.  Social  security  Is 
basically  an  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  plan.  Diiring  working  years,  em- 
ployees, their  employers,  and  self-employed 
people  pay  social  security  taxes.  The  law 
originally  was  designed  to  take  care  of  the 
participants  when  their  earnings  stopped. 
The  purpose  was  to  replace  part  of  the  earn- 
ings the  family  lost  because  of  retirement, 
death,  or  disability. 

LONGER    LIFESPAN 

Medical  science  has  made  it  possible  for 
man  to  live  longer.  These  extra  years  now 
are  possible  through  wonder  drugs,  new  tech- 
niques learned  through  research,  and  tre- 
mendous expenditures  by  private  enterprise 
in  a  never-ending  search  to  provide  \is  with 
the  very  best  we've  grown  accustomed  to 
expect.  This  is  democracy  In  action  and  we 
wouldn't  have  It  any  other  way,  but  there  Is 
a  price  tag  on  every  step  of  progress  made 
by  mankind.  Why  lengthen  man's  life  If  we 
cannot  make  these  extra  years  meaningful? 

Here  is  the  conflict.  Our  present  social 
security  laws  have  not  provided  adequately 
for  today's  living.  Contributions  to  social 
security  are  compulsory  but  the  beneficiaries 
are  selected  carefully.  A  large  segment  of 
our   economy   is  discriminated    against. 

Why  should  we  ask  everyone  to  pay  pre- 
determined rates  for  benefits  and  then  make 
it  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  for  a  large  ma- 
jority to  ever  get  more  than  a  token  return 
on  their  Investment? 

INCOME    limitations 

Originally,  a  person  getting  social  security 
benefits  was  penalized  if  he  earned  more 
than  $1,300  per  year  from  personal  services 
This  penalty  was  abolished  when  he  became 
72  years  of  age.  Then  he  could  earn  all  he 
was  able  to  and  stUl  collect  full  benefits. 
How  did  one  manage  in  the  meantime? 
Living  coets  had  increased  and  medical  billb 
were  heavier.  Why  penalize  him  for  work- 
ing, when  he  was  able  to,  in  order  to  earn 
the  additional  money  he  needed  to  meet  in- 
creased exx>ense6? 

Our  lawmakers  recognized  how  unfair  this 
situation  had  become.  In  1959.  the  law  was 
changed.  They  ruled  that  no  matter  how 
much  you  earned  in  a  year,  you  could  get 
monthly  benefit  payments  for  any  month 
in  which  you  neither  earned  wages  of  more 
than  (100  nor  rendered  substantial  service 
in  self-employment.  This  offered  an  op- 
portunity to  many  people  who  felt  they  were 
entitled  to  benefits.  Additional  changes 
along  these  lines  were  made  in  1961  and 
as    late   as    May    1963. 

CIKCUltVENTING   LAW 

Almost  everyone  wants  everything  he  Is 
entitled  to  get.  We  find  many  perfectly 
honest  people  sitting  down  and  figuring  every 
angle  to  earn  as  much  as  they  can  without 
losing  a  t>eneflt  check. 

People  resort  to  every  subterfuge  they  can 
think  of  to  arrange  their  affairs  so  they  can 
claim  maximum  benefits.  The  man  on  salary 
tries  to  make  a  deal  with  his  employer  to 
get  him  to  give  him  two.  three,  or  four  big 
checks  for  work  he  may  do  during  the  year; 
both  conspire  to  make  it  appear  the  services 
are  rendered  during  a  short  period  of  time. 
Morally,  they  both  feel  they  are  doing  no 
wrong.     Of  course,  their  acts  are  illegal. 

The  self-employed  man  Is  told  he  does  not 
lose  his  benefit  checks  for  the  months  he 
does  not  perform  substantial  service,  so  he 
plans  to  take  an  extended  vacation  and  ar- 
range a  work  schedule  so  his  earnings  are 
concentrated  in  the  shortest  period  o*  time. 
He.  too,  wants  to  enjoy  maximum  benefits. 
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'  We  sbould  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in- 
come from  interest,  dividends,  rental  prop- 
erty, and  capital  gains  does  not  hinder  a  per- 
son from  drawing  social  security  benefits. 
The  more  of  this  Inctsne  a  man  has,  the  less 
his  need  for  social  secia-lty.  Nevertheless, 
if  he  contributes,  he  Is  entitled  to  benefits. 
Both  the  employee  and  the  self-employed 
man  know  earnings  are  subject  to  review, 
and  they  may  have  to  return  benefit  checks 
Illegally  earned.  The  stakes  are  high,  so 
many  are  willing  to  take  the  chance.  The 
law  is  not  realistic  or  democratic.  It  is 
morally  wrong  to  encourage  a  person  to  de- 
grade himself  by  conspiring  to  cheat  or  to 
refrain  from  honest  labor  in  order  to  collect 
benefits  he  has  paid  for  over  the  years. 

CHAI«GES  NEEDED 

Why  should  this  be  necessary?  We  spend 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  to  raise  the 
standards  of  living  In  other  cotui tries,  there- 
by increasing  purchasing  power  to  insure 
pro^>erlty.  Then  we  turn  right  around  and 
penalize  our  own  people  for  attempting  to 
make  the  most  of  their  Giod-given  abilities. 
It  doesn't  make  sense.  If  our  people  earned 
more  and  had  social  security,  too.  they  could 
spend  more  as  well.  Instead  of  writing  off 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  taxpayers  who 
receive  social  security  benefits  plus  the  little 
extra  they  are  allowed  to  earn,  we  could 
turn  many  of  these  people  into  taxpayers 
v,-ith      dignity,      pride,      and      independence. 

America  has   grown  because  of  the  faith 

we've  had  in  the  future.  Should  we  destroy 
this  faith  in  the  minds  of  our  senior 
citizens? 

Many  of  our  senior  citizens  find  it  difficult 
to  get  by  on  social  security  alone  and  even 
more  diffictilt  to  work  out  a  plan  to  supple- 
ment their  Income  without  endangering  the 
benefits  they  are  entitled  to  without 
working. 

TALENT   IS    LOST 

Some  of  our  best  brains  are  "going  to  seed" 
because  they  refuse  to  be  a  part  of  this  de- 
ception in  trying  to  beat  an  impractical  law. 
Many  brilliant  men  start  deteriorating  when 
they  reach  retirement  age  because  they  have 
lost  incentive. 

A  man  between  the  ages  of  62  and  65  is  not 
old.  He  may  feel  old  if  be  feels  useless,  but 
If  he  has  a  purpose  in  life  he  has  many 
fruitful  yearS  ahead.  Some  of  the  most  cre- 
ative work  has  been  produced  by  men  over 
62. 

Why  should  Uncle  Sam  say  to  these  people, 
"You'll  have  to  cut  down  on  your  compen- 
sation or  do  some  clever  conniving;  other- 
wise, you'll  lose  some  of  your  benefit 
checks"? 

Or,  "Lay  off  vmtll  you  are  72.  Then  you 
may  earn  all  you  can  and  be  perfectly  honest 
about  it  because  you  get  full  benefits  regard- 
le.ss  of  your  income?" 

Which  is  more  important — to  determine 
man's  p>otential  on  earth  or  get  man  to  the 
moon? 

Why  not  create  a  commission  to  conserve 
the  greatest  of  our  natural  resources,  the 
preservation  of  rugged  Individualism? 

Many  a  man  at  present  retirement  age  has 
some  good  contacts  and  actually  is  needed 
on  the  Job.  He  may  give  these  up  to  qualify 
for  benefits  and  find  out  at  72  that  he  has 
drifted  too  far  away  to  be  of  any  real  value. 
Then  he  really  feels  lost.  How  much  time 
can  you  lose  from  your  job  or  business  with- 
out feeling  you've  lost  contact?  Why  waste 
this  precious  time? 

The  good  Lord  does  not 'set  an  age  for 
death.  Why  should  we  by  law  set  an  age 
for  enforced  retirement  by  penalizing  those 
who  have  much  to  contribute  to  otir  society? 
Wherever  there  has  been  a  genuine  need,  we 
Americans  have  filled  it.  There  is  a  genuine 
need  now  to  make  tlie  most  of  man's 
niatnritv. 


Increase  in  Domestic  Farmworkers 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

OF   CALIFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  eOHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  fur- 
ther response  to  the  request  for  infor- 
mation made  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Moss],  I  would  like  to 
provide  additional  data  regarding  the 
greencard  workers  in  agriculture. 

First,  and  this  I  believe  is  a  very  basic 
point,  the  green-card  worker  is  now  and 
always  has  been,  for  the  purposes  of  em- 
plosonent  statistics,  counted  as  a  do- 
mestic worker.  Once  a  work  record  is 
established,  he  is  entitled  to  unemploy- 
ment compensation  or  whatever  other 
benefits  his  type  of  work  provides  work- 
ers who  are  American  citizens.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  green-card  worker  is  not  counted 
separately  and  is  considered  available 
domestic  labor. 

Since  July  1,  1963,  evei-y  Mexican  ap- 
plying for  a  permanent  visa  to  work  in 

the  United  States  has  been  required  to 
prove  that  he  has  a  bona  fide  job  offer. 
The  Department  of  Labor,  through  its 
affiliated  State  employment  security 
agencies,  must  then  check  to  insure  that 
a  labor  shortage  actually  exists  in  that 
job  classification  and  that  the  employ- 
ment of  this  worker  will  not  adversely 
effect  U.S.  workers  similarly  employed. 
On  the  basis  of  its  findings,  the  Labor 
Department  may  either  approve  or  dis- 
approve admission. 

As  I  reported  earlier,  between  July  1, 
1964,  and  March  24,  1963,  there  were  only 
387  Mexicans  approved  for  agriculture 
work.  This  compared  with  2,099  dui'ing 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  type  of 
requests  and  the  number  approved  from 
July  1.  1963,  through  March  24  of  this 
year: 
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Of  the  2,099  agriculture  approvals  in 
fiscal  year  1964,  1,738  were  approved  in 
the  E)allas,  Tex.,  office.  Similarly,  from 
July  1,  1964  to  March  24.  1965,  328  of  the 
387  were  approved  in  the  Dallas  office. 

Furthermore,  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  U.S.  Immigration  Service,  that  the 
number  of  green-card  workers  commut- 
ing to  the  United  States  on  a  daily  basis 
to  work  in  agriculture  is  "negligible." 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  consider  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  American  workers 
employed  in  agriculture  hae  increased 
by  more  than  23,000  over  the  figure  of  a 
year  ago,  and  when  we  relate  this  figure 
to  the  very  small  number  of  green-card 


approvals  during  the  last  year,  it  is  hard 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  Americans 
are  willing  to  do  farm  labor  and  that 
more  are  doing  it  than  ever  before. 


Fighting  the  Forces  That  Threaten  Rural 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUIR  CALUN 

OF   NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8. 1965 

Ml-.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ex- 
pressed on  several  occasions  on  this  floor 
my  concern  about  the  economic  forces 
that  threaten  rural  America.  Our 
farmers  and  our  rural  communities  arc 
facing  problems  that  can  well  devastate- 
our  farms  in  our  smaller  communities.  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  you  and  mv 
colleagues  a  speech  given  by  Harold 
Bertsch,  Administrator,  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
USDA  Club  of  Greater  Kansas  on  March 
17.  1965,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  the 
problems  threatening  rural  America.  I 
would  especially  like  to  point  out  solu- 
tions advanced  for  combatting  thes  • 
problems. 

The  speech  follows : 

Fighting  the  Forces  That  Tkkeaten  Rural 

America 

(By  Howard  Bertsch) 

There  are  more  voices  being  raised  todav 
about  the  problems  facing  the  farmer,  the 
rural  community,  and  the  rural  poor  than  wc 
have  heard  for  many,  many  years. 

This  is  good.    This  is  very  good. 

I  had  the  feeling  about  5  years  ago  thai 
a  great  blanket  had  been  drawn  over  rurnl 
America  and  that  all  of  its  troubles  were  t  ; 
be  hidden  by  a  perpetual  winter  snow.  No 
spring  would  ever  come  again  to  reveal  the 
ugliness,  and  the  promise. 

All  this  has  changed. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  quantity  and  tli-^ 
quality  of  the  words  I  am  reading,  and  hear- 
ing,  about   rural   problems. 

I  Intend  today  to  repeat  these  words. 

They  state  the  case  well.  They  come  froir. 
many  sources. 

First,  what  is  it  they  say  about  the  familv 
farm? 

Let  me  begin  by  reading  you  a  few  para- 
graphs WTitten  by  a  Wisconsin  farm  win 
this  past  January  In  a  Catholic  magazine 
and  made  a  part  of  the  Record  by  Congress- 
man Callan,  of  Nebraska: 

"Within  a  radius  of  2  to  3  miles  of  the 
family  farmland,  we  can  count  eight  de- 
serted farmsteads.  This  Is  sad  and  a  little 
frightening.  Analyzed,  It  means  that  aboiu 
a  fourth  of  the  rural  people  in  our  neighbor- 
hood have  left  the  land.  Multiply  this  b.- 
thousands  of  similar  sections  of  the  countrv 
and  you  have  a  very  disheartening  resul'. 
Indeed.  These  people  have  been  forced  to 
seU  their  land,  or  perhaps,  have  left  It  icil.- 
because  they  are  weary  of  trying  to  continue 
the  uphill  climb  toward  a  fair  and  Just  re- 
ward for  their  labors.  The  saddest  part  of 
the  dilemma  is  that  9  out  of  10  persons,  thus 
Inhibited,  do  not  want  to  leave  their  hom«-s 
and  their  land  which  may  have  been  In  their 
family    for    generations." 
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This  is  an  emotional  statement.  Written 
by  a  i>erson  who  cares  very  much  and  Is  not 
afraid  to  let  her  feelings  show. 

Senator  Long  <rf  Missouri  recently  inserted 
in  the  CoKGRsssioNAi.  Bsco&o  a  letter  from 
a  farm  woman  in  Missouri  who  was  more  re- 
.s trained  in  her  language,  but  equally  effec- 
rive  In  presenting  the  farmer's  plight.  I 
think  the  two  statements  go  well  together. 

•Dear  Senator  Long:  (The  farm  wife  be- 
gins.) There  has  been  published  recently 
in  our  county  a  summary  of  farm  records 
from  a  group  of  farmers  who  live  In  Au- 
drain County. 

"This  summary  shows  up  very  vividly  what 
a  number  of  people  know  is  happening  and 
has  been  happening  to  the  farmer's  economic 
condition. 

"The  average  farm  and  family  earnings 
was  $6,147.  This  figure  includes  $478  for 
the  value  of  home-produced  food.  The  aver- 
age capital  managed  on  these  farms  was 
.?  16 1.000.  •  •  •  The  most  simple  arithmetic 
would  show  us  that  this  capital  would  have 
produced  a  greater  return  Just  invested  in 
Government  bonds.  •  •  •  In  every  operation 
v^hose  records  were  analyzed  there  was  a 
negative  return  for  labor.  •  •  •  We  realize 
the  stock  and  trite  answer  that  supply  and 
demand  is  the  answer.  We  are  aware  of  the 
very  firm  opinion  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  has  not  worked  and  will  not  work 
for  agriculture  unless  its  academic  meaning 
is  reversed — that  is.  the  farmer  supply  his 
product  and  demand  a  price.  If  he  doesn't 
lose  his  self -respect  first,  he  Just  might  do 
■his." 

Even  this  farm  woman  begins  to  get  emo- 
tional toward  the  end  of  her  letter.  Who 
wouldn't  when  they  know  that  they,  year 
after  year,  literally  give  their  labor  away. 

Now  let  me  quote  from  a  dlfiferent  so\irce, 
-rom  a  recent  statement  by  Congressman 
H\ROLD  CooLET  who  for  many  years  has  been 
I  hairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Congressman  Coolet,  irked  by  statements 
that  indicated  that  a  million  farmers  were 
all  the  farmers  needed,  had  this  to  say: 

If  a  million  farmers  can  produce  food  for 
all  of  us — why  not  a  half  mlUion,  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  a  hundred  thousand? 

"Then,  where  will  these  few  thousand 
large  individual  or  cooperate  operated  farms 
i;et  their  supplies?  From  the  local  machinery 
dealers?  The  feed  dealers?  The  seed  dealer? 
Not  on  your  life.  You  would  see  direct  buy- 
ing from  wholesaler  and  manufactvu-er  that 
would  leave  little  room  for  the  local  farm 
supply  dealer  and  little  need  for  the  other 
local  retailer  who  would  be  depending  on  a 
dwindling  hinterland. 

"You  would  create  poverty  in  rural  Amer- 
ica faster  than  you  could  lick  It — even  with 
the  best  intentions.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  food  production  might  eventually  be 
concentrated  in  a  few  strong  bands — which 
by  that  time  might  be  able  to  exert  sufficient 
control  to  manage  their  production  as  auto 
builders  manage  theirs.  And  this  would 
Tivold  surpluses  and  then  get  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  agriculture.  But  would  this  be 
a  happy  solution? 

"Would  the  American  public  then  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  few  giant  producers  who  would 
control  their  very  sustenance?  Or  would 
the  American  people  take  It  upon  themselves 
o  regulate  food  production  publicly  as  they 
regulate  any  other  public  utiUty  controlling 
The  Nation's  lifeline?  Both  of  these  have 
been  suggested  as  serious  possibilities.  Am  I 
overdramatlzlng?  I  do  not  believe  so.  We 
have  already  gone  a  long  way  down  a  road 
:v.arked  by  abandoned  farms  and  dying 
towns.  And  this  is  no  time  to  run  out  on 
agriculture." 

This  is  a  rather  dramatic  statement,  too. 
considering  the  fact  that  the  chairman  is 
usually  rather  restrained  in  his  remarks. 

Let  me  add  one  sentence  from  a  Farmers 
Union  publication  that,  In  a  way,  sums  it  all 
up: 


"There  were  6.8  mlUion  farms  30  years  ago. 
There  are  half  that  numb^  today." 

Now,  as  part  and  psurcel  of  the  current  de- 
bate over  what  Is  happening  to  the  Ameri- 
can fsu'm,  there  is  a  never-ending  "numbers" 
game  being  played.  Everyone  recognizes 
that  the  number  of  farms  had  dropped  down 
to  3.5  million  by  1960.  Too  many  people  are 
spending  their  time  trying  to  rationalize 
some  ideal  number  of  farmers.  These  people 
like  to  work  out  neat  tables  showing  how  in- 
comes are  divided  among  the  3.5  million.  To 
this  they  add  tables  showing  which  Income 
levels  are  producing  most  of  the  food. 

The  tables  look  neat.  The  conclusions 
drawn  seem  obvious. 

But  I  say  we  must  resist  the  pleasure  that 
comes  from  playing  the  "numbers"  game. 

Behind  those  numbers  are  people.  And 
you  cannot  fit  people  into  the  tinreal  world 
of  statistics. 

You  just  cannot  do  it. 

The  only  reason  we  try  to  do  it  is  that  we 
have  more  figin^s  on  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy than  on  any  other  section  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  more  people,  with  more  time,  to 
spend  their  efforts  in  arranging  and  rearrang- 
ing those  figures. 

I  say.  forget  figvu-es. 

Instead  let  us  set  ourselves  a  simple  goal : 
To  help  as  many  people  as  we  can  to  find  in 
rural  America  a  place  in  which  to  live  and 
work  and  enjoy  life. 

We  have  support  in  this  position. 

President  Johnson  has  said  time  and  again 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  stand  by  and  see 
the  family  farm  plowed  under. 

And  In  his  recent  farm  message  he  talked 
of  helping  all  farmers,  not  Just  the  favored 
few. 

The  President  said  our  programs  should: 

"Provide  efficient  family  farmers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  parity  of  income; 

"Assist  those  small  farmers  who  have  little 
chance  to  enlarge  their  operations  but  whose 
age,  physical  handicap,  or  lack  of  education, 
prevent  their  shifting  to  other  employment; 
and 

"Assist  those  farm  families  who  seek  to 
enlarge  their  productive  resources  in  order 
to  obtain  a  decent  living  and  have  the  op- 
portunity and  the  capacity  to  do  so." 

It  seems  to  me  a  careful  reading  of  the 
President's  message  Indicates  he  Is  not  overly 
concerned  with  numbers. 

In  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  we 
are  doing  what  we  can  with  all  the  talent  we 
possess  to  serve  the  full  range  of  family 
farmers.  There  is  no  lower  limit.  If  a  man 
applies  for  our  help  and  we  can  help  him,  we 
do  so. 

We  do  not  ask  him  if  he  bears  a  magical 
number. 

Now  about  the  rural  community.  There  Is 
almost  as  much  being  said  today  about  ruraJ 
communities  as  about  family  farms. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  small 
rural  community  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
That  a  community  has  to  be  a  certain  size 
to  survive. 

Here  too  we  refuse  to  play  the  "numbers" 
game. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  is  cur- 
rently engaged  in  several  methods  of 
strengthening  rural  communities. 

We  are  advancing  funds  for  rural  water 
sj'stems.  This  phase  of  our  endeavors  gained 
its  strength  in  Elansas  and  has  recently 
demonstrated  its  appeal  In  Missouri. 

We  are  advancing  funds  for  the  improve- 
ment of  rxiral  housing  including  special  proj- 
ects for  senior  citizens.  Here  too  the  Kansas 
City  area  is  setting  the  pace  with  an  out- 
standing example  of  a  rural  senior  citizen 
housing  project  In  nearby  Oak  Grove,  Mo. 

We  are  helping  riu-al  communities  build 
recreation  areas. 

In  all  these  endeavors  we  do  not  ask  a 
rural  community  if  It  is  on  some  mag^c  num- 
bers list.  We  ask  only  if  it  can  repay  our 
loan. 


We  have  support  for  thl£  i^proval  In  hl|^ 
quarters,  too. 

The  President  has  said  that  he  would  not 
stand  idly  by  and  watch  rural  oommunlties 
wither  away. 

And  in  his  farm  message  he  caUed  for  the 
economic  develc^ment  of  smaller  and  me- 
di\mi-sized  commiuiities  to  insure  a  healthy 
econcanic  base  for  rural  America. 

There  has  been  an  equal,  if  not  greater 
amount  of  talk  and  discussion  lately  about 
the  rural  poor. 

This  Is  really  encouraging.  For  even  more 
than  the  family  farmers,  and  the  small  rural 
conununitles,  the  rural  poor  were  swept  un- 
der the  table  during  the  blank,  unseeing 
years  of  the  fifties. 

One  of  the  best  statements  about  poverty 
has  been,  not  a  new  statement,  but  the  re- 
cent frequent  repetition  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt's 
words: 

"Only  in  the  20th  century,  pnhaps, 
has  anyone  asked  why  people  are  poor.  •  •  • 
Only  today  has  it  become  a  matter  for  every- 
man's  conscience.  And  now — for  poverty  is 
like  a  giant  infection  which  contaminates 
ever3rthing — we  know  that  unless  we  can 
eradicate  It  by  the  use  of  all  of  our  new 
scientific  and  economic  materials,  it  can  in 
time  destroy  us." 

President  Johnson's  position  in  his  war  on 
poverty  Is  well  known.  In  his  farm  message 
he  dwelt  at  length  on   the  extent  of  rural 

poverty.   There  Is  no  mistaking  hla  meaning 

when  he  says  "we  can  wage  an  unconditional 
war  on  poverty  and  win  it." 

In  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  we 
find  that  this  is  one  area  where  no  one  is 
playing  the  "numbers"  game.  For  sun  there 
are  still  those  who  wonder  Just  how  much 
can  be  accomplished.  But  no  one  Is  argu- 
ing that  what  this  country  needs  Is  blank 
thousand  poverty  stricken  families,  no  more, 
no  less. 

The  number  here  is  zero. 

We  take  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  In 
knowing  that  within  2  months'  time  we  have 
helped  some  2,000  low-income  rural  families 
get  a  few  of  the  resources  they  need  for  bet- 
ter living.  We  are  making  this  the  major 
phase  of  our  endeavors. 

I  must  confess  that  I,  for  one,  am  stimu- 
lated by  the  vast  amount  of  discussion  and 
debate  that  Is  taking  place. 

And  by  the  clear  green  light  we  have 
received  to  drive  ahead  as  hard  as  we  can 
drive  to  strengthen  the  family  farm,  rebuild 
the  rural  ccwnmunity,  and  wipe  poverty  from 
the  face  of  the  land. 

This  Is  a  great  time  and  a  great  period  in 
which  to  be  a  part  of  USDA. 

We  are  coming  alive  again.  We  have  a  pur- 
pose.   We  have  a  mission. 

We  are  involved  with  families,  with  people 
first,  and  with  inanimate  objects,  second. 

If  we  will  but  bring  the  resources  to  the 
people,  they  wUl  solve  their  problems. 

Let  us  get  about  the  task  that  lies  before 
us. 


Medicare-Social  Security:  A  Historic 
Milestone 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYRAL 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8, 196S 

Tlie  House  in  Comnxlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  6675)  to  provide 
a  hospital  insurance  program  tor  the  aged 
under  the  Social  Seciu-lty  Act  with  a  supple- 
mentary health  benefits  program  and  an  ex- 
panded program  of  medical  assistance,  to  in- 
crease benefits  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system,  to  improve 
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'  the  Pederal-State  public  assistance  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  txxlay 
is  a  historic  occasion  for  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles,  the  State  of  California,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  life  of  our  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  leadership,  as  well  as  the 
individual  Members  of  the  House,  on  both 
sides  of  this  debate,  on  the  statesmanlike 
manner  in  which  we  have  considered  and 
now  overwhelmingly  approved,  on  a 
nearly  3-to-l  vote  of  313  to  115,  the  land- 
mark Medicare  and  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965. 

As  one  of  the  bill's  original  sponsors,  I 
am  proud  to  have  ofTered  my  full  support 
and  to  have  played  some  part  in  the  pas- 
sage of  this  progressive  and  forward- 
looking  legislation. 

The  measure  not  only  contains  the 
most  comprehensive  medicare  health  in- 
surance plan  for  America's  senior  citizens 
ever  adopted  by  either  House  of  Congress, 
but  it  also  includes  the  largest  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  approved  since  the 
program  was  started  30  years  ago. 

We  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to 
both  President  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
former  President  John  Kennedy  for  the 
outstanding  national  leadership  they 
demonstrated  in  the  long  struggle  to 
bring  this  urgent  matter  before  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  and  before  their 
elected  representatives  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

The  historic  action  we  have  taken  to- 
day is  of  particular  benefit  to  Califor- 
nia's 1  '/2  million  elderly  citizens,  as  well 
as  the  17  million  other  Americans  over 
the  age  of  65,  for  it  will  enable  them  to 
prepay  in  their  earlier,  more  productive 
working  years,  most  of  their  own  hospi- 
tal and  related  health  expenses  during 
retirement. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  an  op- 
tional supplementary  health  insurance 
plan  available  at  minimum  cost  to  all 
persons  over  65  and  designed  to  cover 
their  major  medical  and  doctor  bills. 

Finally,  the  measure  includes  a  long- 
overdue  7-percent  across-the-board  cost- 
of-living  Increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits for  some  20  million  Americans — a 
real  help  to  them  by  raising  the  mini- 
mum level  of  their  basic  economic  pro- 
tection. 

These  three  key  provisions  of  the 
Medicare  and  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965,  plus  several  other  sub- 
stantial improvements  in  current  fed- 
erally assisted  health  programs,  make 
this  bill  the  most  significant  piece  of 
health  and  social  welfare  legislation  in 
American  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  always  been  con- 
vinced that  the  elderly  are  not  asking 
for  charity. 

But  they  do  want  and  deserve,  and  I 
believe  this  measure  wUl  help  give  them, 
a  system  offering  an  opportunity  to  plan 
for  the  future — to  permit  them  to  live 
their  remaining  years  in  earned  dignity, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  they  have 
provided  adequately  for  their  own  needs 
during  retirement  years. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  importance 

of  tills  legislation  to  every  citizen,  I  will 

insert  at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 

Record  information  outlining  its  provi- 

'  sions. 


The  first  statement,  entitled  "A  Brief 
Overall  Summary,"  is  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  bill,  and  the  other  article,  en- 
titled "A  Summary  Analysis  of  Major 
Provisions,"  contains  a  more  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  Medicare  and  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965. 

The  statement  and  article  follow: 

Brie:p  Overall  Simmary 
The  bill  establishes  two  coorciinated  health 
insurance  programs  for  perscsis  65  or  over 
under  the  Social  Security  Act:  (l)  a  "basic" 
plan  providing  protection  against  the  costs 
of  hospital  and  related  care,  financed  through 
a  separate  payroll  tax  and  trust  fund;  and 
(2)  a  voluntary  "supplementary"  plan  cov- 
ering payments  for  physicians'  and  other 
medical  and  health  services  financed  through 
small  monthly  premiums  by  individual  par- 
ticipants matched  equally  by  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment general  revenue  contribution. 

Undergirding  the  two  new  insurance  pro- 
grams would  be  a  greatly  expanded  medical 
care  program  for  the  needy  and  the  medical- 
ly needy.  This  program  wotild  combine  all 
the  vendor  medical  provisions  for  the  aged, 
blind,  disabled,  and  families  with  dependent 
children  now  In  five  titles  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  under  a  uniform  program  and 
matching  formula  in  a  single  new  title.  The 
Federal  matching  share  for  cash  payments 
for  these  needy  persons  would  also  be  in- 
creased; services  for  maternal  and  child 
health,  crippled  children,  and.  the  mentally 
retarded  would  be  expanded;  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  "special  project  grants"  to  provide 
comprehensive  health  care  and  services  for 
needy  children  of  school  age,  or  preschool, 
wotild  be  authorized;  and  present  limitations 
on  Federal  participation  in  public  assistance 
to  aged  individuals  in  tuberculosis  or  mental 
disease  hospitals  would  be  removed  under 
certain  conditions. 

With  respect  to  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system  the  bill  would  in- 
crease benefits  by  7  percent  across  the  board 
with  a  $4  minimima  increase  for  a  worker, 
cover  certain  currently  uncovered  occupa- 
tions and  wages  (doctors,  and  income  from 
tips),  continue  benefits  to  age  22  for  certain 
children  in  school,  provide  social  security  tax 
exemption  of  self -employment  Income  of  cer- 
tain religious  groups  opposed  to  insurance, 
provide  actuarially  reduced  benefits  for  wid- 
ows at  age  60,  and  pay  benefits,  on  a  transi- 
tional basis,  to  certain  persona  currently  72 
or  over  now  ineligible;  liberalite  the  defini- 
tion for  disability  insurance  benefits,  increase 
the  amount  an  Individual  is  permitted  to  earn 
without  suffering  full  deductions  from  bene- 
fits, revise  the  tax  schedtile,  and  Increase  the 
earnings  counted  for  benefit  and  tax  pur- 
poses so  as  to  fully  finance  the  changes  made, 
and  make  certain  changes  in  allocations  to 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  trust  funds. 


Summary  Analysis  of  M.*jor  Provisions — 
H.R.  6675 — Medicare  and  Social  SECURrrv 
Amendments  of  1965  (Hocse  Version. 
April  1965) 

This  analysis  of  the  medicate  and  social 
security  amendments  of  1965  (H.R.  6675).  as 
acted  on  by  the  House  is  in  the  three  tables — 
(1)  a  description  of  the  basic  hospitalization 
program;  (2)  a  description  of  the  optional 
supplementary  medical  program;  and  (3)  a 
description  of  amendments  Xc  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  Kerr-Mills  law.  and  other 
miscellaneous  provisions. 

TABLE        1 — basic       HOSPITALIZATION        PROGRAM 
(UNDER    SOCIAL    SECURITY     SYSTEM) 

Eligibility:  All  persons  aged  65  years  or 
over  who  are  now,  or  will  in  tbe  future,  be 
entitled  to  monthly  social  security  or  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  (except  Federal  em- 
ployees who  retired  after  1959 ) . 

All  persons  aged  65  years  or  over,  or  who 
will  reach  age  65  before   1968,  who  are  not 


eligible  for  monthly  social  security  or  rail- 
road retirement  benefits.  This  part  of  the 
program  to  be  paid  for  from  general  revenuct 
of  the  Federal  Goverrunent,  not  paid  for  out 
of  social  security  trust  funds. 

Effective  date:  July  1.  1966,  except  for 
services  in  extended  care  facilities,  which  wil. 
be  effective  January  1,  1967. 

Enrollment:      No     enrollment      necessar- 
Coverage  is  automatic  to  those  eligible. 

Cost  to  the  individual:  Benefits  extendeii 
to  eligible  persons  without  cost  as  a  maiK - 
of  right;   no  "needs  test"  required. 

Benefits : 

1.  Inpatient    hospital    charges    for    up    t 
60  days  of  hospitalization   in  each   spell   o: 
illness,  subject  to  a  $40  deductible  amount 

2.  Twenty  days  of  nursing  home  care  ih 
each  spell  of  illness,  after  transfer  from  ho.<^- 
pital;  2  additional  days  of  nursing  home  cari' 
(if  needed)  can  be  added  for  each  day  tha; 
the  patient's  hospital  stay  was  less  than  Cd 
days,  to  a  maximum  total  of  100  days. 

3.  Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services, 
subject  to  a  $20  deductible  amount  for  sucii 
services  furnished  by  the  same  hospital  dur- 
ing a  20-day  period. 

4.  Posthospital  home  health  services  for 
up  to  100  Tisits  after  discharge  from  hospital 
or  nursing  home  (when  patient  is  under  can- 
of  physician) . 

Financing:      Through   the   social  security 
system — payroll    taxes    from    employee,   em- 
ployer, and  by  self-employed  persons.    Taxe.s 
paid  into  separate  hospital  insurance  trust 
fund  to  assure  that  actuarial  soundness  o; 
trust   funds   and   the   entire   social   security 
system   is   safeguarded.     Tax   rates    for   em- 
ployee (matched  by  employer)  will  be:  1966 
0.35  percent;   1967-72.  0.50  percent:   1973-75 
0.55  percent;   1976-79,  0.60  percent;   1980  86 
0.70  percent;  1987  on,  0.80  percent. 

These  amounts  would  be  automatically  de- 
ducted from  payroll  check  (as  at  present)  on 
first  $5,600  earnings  a  year  during  1966-7i 
period.  Thereafter,  they  would  be  based  oi; 
first  $6,600  of  annual  earnings.  Program  wii; 
cost  each  employee,  employer  only  38  cents  .; 
week,  rising  to  about  54  cents  a  week  for  eail; 
during  1967-72  period. 

TABLE     2 OPTIONAL      SUPPLEMENTARY     MEDIC.i: 

PROGRAM      (UNDER     PRIVATE     INSURANCE     CAR- 
RIERS) 

Eligibility:  All  persons  age  65  or  over.  oi. 
an  optional,  voluntary  basis,  regardless  o: 
whether  or  not  they  are  eligible  for  social 
security,  railroad  retirement,  or  other  ben- 
efits. 

Effective  date:  July  1.  1966. 

Enrollment:  Enrollment  for  persons  ago 
65  years  or  over  before  January  1,  1966,  will 
begin  2  months  after  enactment  of  bill  anci 
continue  to  March  31,  1966.  Regular  enroll- 
ing periods  thereafter. 

Cost  to  the  individual:  If  person  choose.'- 
to  participate  in  this  program.  It  will  cosi 
him  $3  per  month.  Amount  would  be  auto- 
matically deducted  from  monthly  benefit 
check  of  those  persons  receiving  social  secu- 
rity or  railroad  retirement  benefits.  Other,'^ 
would  pay  their  contribution  into  special 
trust  fund  directly. 

Benefits:  In  addition  to  the  benefits  listed 
in  table  1,  those  choosing  to  participate  in 
the  supplementary  medical  program  would 
be  entitled  to: 

1.  Physicians'  and  surgical  services  fur- 
nished in  a  hospital,  clinic,  office,  or  in  the 
home. 

2.  Hospital  care  for  60  days  in  a  spell  o: 
illness  in  a  mental  hospital  (180-day  life- 
time maximum) . 

3.  Home  health  services  (without  regard 
to  hospitalization)  for  up  to  100  visits  dur- 
ing each  calendar  year. 

4.  Additional  medical  and  health  services, 
provided  in  or  out  of  a  medical  institutior. 
including  diagnostic  X-ray  and  laboratory 
tests,  electrocardiograms,  basal  metabolisiii 
readings,  and  other  diagnostic  tests-   X-rav 
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radium,  and  radioactive  isotype  thorapy; 
ambulance  services  (under  limited  oocdi- 
tions);  surgical  dressings,  splints,  casts,  iron 
I'.iugs,  oxygen  tents,  artificial  limbs,  eyes, 
etc. 

Benefits  under  this  program  are  subject  to 
an  annual  deductible  amount  of  $50.  Then 
the  program  will  pay  80  percent  of  the  pa- 
tient's bills  (above  the  $50  deductible). 

Financing:  Persons  participating  In  this 
program  will  pay  $3  a  month  ($36  a  year) . — 
An  additional  $3  per  person  per  month  will 
be  paid  into  fund  by  Federal  Government 
otit  of  general  revenues. 

TABLE      3 OTHER     PROVISIONS 

Social  security  benefits :  Increases  by  7  per- 
cent (with  a  minimum  Increase  of  $4  a 
month)  all  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  benefits.  Increases  would  be  re- 
troactive to  January  1,  1965.  Now  minimum 
benefit  raised  from  $40  to  $44  a  month.  'Will 
benefit  an  estimate  20  million  persons. 

Child's  Insurance  benefits;  A  child's  In- 
surance benefits  would  continue  to  be  paid 
until  the  person  reaches  age  22  (Instead  of 
f.ge  18)  If  child  Is  attending  accredited  school 
or  college  as  a  full-time  student  after  he 
reaches  age  18.  Will  be  effective  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1965.  and  benefit  estimated  295.000 
yoinig  people. 

Optional  benefits  for  widows  at  age  60: 
Widows  may  have  option  of  receiving  social 
tccurity  t>enefits  at  age  60,  with  actuarial 
reduction  of  benefits  they  would  otherwise 
receive  at  age  62.  Effective  for  second  month 
after  enactment  of  bill,  benefiting  estimated 
185.000  widows. 

Disability  Insurance  amendments:  Liber- 
alizes eligibility  requirements  and  waiting 
period  for  persons  covered  by  disability  In- 
surance provisions  of  Social  Security  Act. 
Will  benefit  estimated  155,000  disabled 
workers. 

Benefits  to  persons  at  age  72  or  over:  Lib- 
fializes  eligibility  requirements  by  providing 
a  basic  benefit  of  $35  a  month  at  age  72  or 
over  to  certain  persons  with  a  minimum  of 
three  quarters  of  coverage  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  acquired  at  any  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  program  in  1937.  Will  bene- 
iit  an  estimated  355,000  persons. 

Retirement  test:  Liberalizes  the  social  se- 
curity earned  income  limitation.  Beginning 
n\  the  1966  tax  year,  a  person  receiving  bene- 
fits will  be  able  to  earn  $1,200  a  year  without 
having  his  benefits  reduced;  earnings  be- 
tween $1,200  and  $2,400  a  year  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  $1  reduction  In  benefits  for  each 
$2  of  earnings  up  to  $2,400;  a  $1  reduction 
m  benefits  for  each  $1  of  earnings  above 
^•2,400  would  take  place.  Existing  law  limits 
:his  provision  to  $1,700  Instead  of  $2,400. 

Miscellaneous  amendments:  Other  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  authorize 
benefits  to  certain  divorced  women,  cover- 
rge  of  self-employed  physicians  and  Interns. 
.^mend^nents  affecting  annual  gross  earnings 
of  farmers,  coverage  of  cash  tips  received  by 
an  employee  after  1965,  and  an  exemption 
from  social  security  taxes  of  self-employed 
persons  of  the  Amish  and  other  religious 
>f-cts. 

Improvement  of  Kerr-Mills  program:  Ex- 
tends the  provisions  of  expanded  State 
n.edical  assistance  programs  not  only  to  the 
'.ndigent  aged,  but  also  to  needy  persons  who 
are  part  of  the  dependent  children,  blind. 
Mid  permanently  and  totally  disabled  pro- 
grams.     Establishes    a    single    and    separate 


medleal  care  program  to  replace  the  differing 
proTlslons  for  the  needy  in  other  parts  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Provides  a  level 
of  redlcal  services  States  must  offer  to  re- 
ceive Federal  payments.  Requires  States  to 
provide  a  fiexlble  Income  test  for  eligibility. 
Other  provisions 

Public  assistance  amendments:  Increases 
the  Federal  share  of  payments  under  all 
State  public  assistance  programs,  effective 
January  1,  1966.  Contains  other  amend- 
ments providing  Federal  Incentive  to  States 
to  benefit  aged  persons  in  tubercular  and 
mental  Institutions. 

Child  health  program  amendments:  In- 
creases Federal  authorization  for  maternal 
and  child  health  services  and  for  crippled 
children  services.  Authorizes  grants  to 
higher  education  Institutions  to  train  pro- 
fessional personnel  for  healtJi  and  related 
care  of  crippled  children,  particularly  men- 
tally retarded  children  with  multiple  handi- 
caps. Authorizes  a  new  5-year  program  of 
special  project  grants  to  provide  health  care 
and  services  for  children  from  needy  areas. 
Authorizes  grants  to  help  States,  to  Imple- 
ment mental  retardation  plans. 

Financing  improved  social  security  bene- 
fits: Improvements  In  the  regular  social  se- 
curity program  and  Increased  benefits  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  would  be  financed  through 
a  revised  payroll  tax  schedule.  Taxes  on 
employees,  employers,  and  self-employed  per- 
sons are  paid  Into  social  security  trust  fund 
as  in  the  past  30  years.  Rates  of  tax  are 
designed  to  guarantee  the  actuarial  sound- 
ness of  the  social  security  system. 

The  revised  tax  schedule  and  the  rates  un- 
der existing  law  are: 

[In  iKTccnt] 
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As  in  tlie  past,  these  amounts  would  be 
automatically  deducted  from  payroll  check. 
Tax  would  be  paid  on  first  $5,600  (instead 
of  present  $4,800)  during  the  1966-70  period. 
Tliereafter,  they  would  be  paid  on  first  $6,600 
of  annual  earnings. 
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A  Thoughtful  Gift  to  Marquette  University 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8, 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
])leased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  recent  donation  of  $2,- 
250,000  to  Marquette  University  of  Mil- 
waukee by  Mr.  C.  Frederic  Wehr,  retired 
chairman  of  the  Wehr  Steel  Co. 

This  gift,  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  university  and,  indeed,  of  the  city  of 
Milwaukee,  will  make  possible  the  con- 
."^t  ruction  of  a  new  chemistry  building  on 
the  campus. 

Another  part  of  the  money  will  be  used 
to  endow  distinguished  professorships  in 
chemistry  and  physics  and  the  remainder 
will  be  used  to  create  a  science  endow- 
ment fund. 

This  gift  has  sparked  a  renewed  effort 
;n  our  community  to  provide  the  con- 
tributions— ^both  by  industry  and  indiv- 
idual donors — needed  to  complete  Mar- 
quette's current  $15  million  fund  drive. 
Tine  funds  are  greatly  needed  to  main- 
lain  the  university's  role  as  an  important 
educational  center  in  the  Midwest. 

Through  his  gift,  Mr.  Wehr  has  as- 
-si.sted  not  only  Marquette,  but  also  the 
lieople  of  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  who 
will  benefit  from  the  enhanced  science 
ijrograms  which  the  funds  will  make 
possible. 

In  order  to  acquaint  my  colleagues 
further  with  this  outstanding  example 
of  civic-minded  giving,  I  am  inserting  at 
this  point  an  article  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  February  11,  and  an  editorial 
which  the  same  paper  ran  on  the  follow- 
ing day: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Feb.  11,  1965] 

^^J  Gets  $2,250,000  From  Steex  Executive — 

Biggest  Gipt  in  History  of  Jesuit  School; 

Univoisitt  Will  Use  Don.'Itions  bt  Wehr 

FOR    Establishment  of  Science   Center 

Marquette  University  has  been  given  $2.- 
250.000,  the  largest  gift  in  the  schoors  84-year 
history,  to  be  applied  to  establishment  of  a 
■  cience  center. 

The  donor  is  C.  Frederic  (Todd)  Wehr.  re- 
tired chairman  of  the  Wehr  Steel  Co.,  of  MU- 
v.aukee.  who  now  lives  in  LlbertyviUe,  111. 

The  gift  was  announced  Thursday  after 
the  75-year-old  Industrialist  and  Father  Wil- 
liam F.  Kelley,  president  of  the  Jesuit  uni- 
'.  ersity,  signed  three  sets  of  documents  trans- 
.nrring  the  funds  in  ceremonies  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  chancellor  of  the  university,  signed 
ihe  agreement  along  with  Wehr  and  Father 
Kelley. 

The  gift  will  be  divided  into  three  parts. 

One,   of   $500,000,    wlU    go   toward   a    new 

hemlstry  building  which  will  bear  Wehr'i 

ni\me.    It  Is  to  be  erected  within  3  years  on 
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a  plot  east  of  the  new  life  sciences  building, 
530  North  15th  Street. 

Another  part,  $750,000,  will  be  used  to 
endow  a  distinguished  professorship  in  chem- 
istry and  one  in  physics. 

The  remaining  million  dollars  will  estab- 
lish the  Wehr  Science  Center  endowment, 
to  be  used  as  a  special  board  of  trustees  sees 
fit. 

Marquette  has  agreed  to  provide  at  least 
4  million  from  its  own  resources  for  the 
new  chemistry  building  and  a  companion 
structure  for  physics. 

Those  two  buildings,  with  the  existing  life 
sciences  building,  will  constitute  the  Wehr 
Science  Center,  named  for  Henry  and  Bar- 
bara Wehr,  the  donor's  parents,  who  died  in 
1924  and  1926,  respectively. 

The  new  chemistry  building  will  Include 
a  reception  room  built  as  a  memorial  to  the 
parents  of  the  donor. 

Wehr's  gift  raised  the  total  pledged  in 
the  greater  Marquette  fund  drive  to  $9,- 
578,721,  the  university  said.  In  all,  3,936 
donors  have  contributed  or  pledged. 

Father  Kelley  said  the  Wehrs  had  made 
large  gifts  to  the  university  in  the  i>afit, 
principally  for  medical  education. 

Wehr  said  that  he  had  been  talking  with 
university  officials  about  the  grant  for 
roughly  2  years. 

wehr  speaks  qltetly 

The  signing  itself  was  a  matter  of  fact 
procedvire.  When  Wehr  spoke  at  all.  he 
spoke  quietly.  He  penned  his  signature  as 
emotlonlessly  as  though  he  were  signing  a 
luncheon  check. 

He  stands  more  than  6  feet  tall.  Except 
for  a  diamond  ring  on  his  left  hand,  he  was 
conservatively  garbed.  His  suit,  which  in- 
cluded a  vest,  was  oxford  gray.  His  shirt 
and  tie  were  blue. 

He  arrived  at  the  university  in  a  white, 
chauffeur-driven  Cadillac. 

The  life  sciences  building,  completed  In 
1962,  will  be  named  for  the  Wehrs  in  recog- 
nition of  their  aid. 

START  BUTLDING  IN  SPRING 

Plans  for  the  new  chemistry  building  are 
virtually  complete.  Construction  Is  to  be- 
gin this  spring.  The  site  is  in  the  Mar- 
quette urban  renewal  area  approved  Jan- 
uary 26  by  the  conunon  councU. 

The  physics  building  is  to  be  completed 
in  5  years. 

Marquette  University  agreed  to  seek  out- 
standing scholars  for  the  professorships 
within  18  months. 

It  also  agreed  that  after  major  projects 
of  the  science  center  were  completed  it  would 
"use  its  best  efforts  to  establish  and  en- 
dow other  professorships  •  •  *  to  promote 
the  growth  of  science  education  and  re- 
search in  the  allied  fields  of  mathematics, 
biochemistry,  biomedical  engineering,  and 
computer  technology;  to  obtain  funds  to 
provide  science  scholarships  for  superior 
students  and  to  erect  such  additional  facili- 
ties as  may  be  required." 

The  agreement  said  that  Marquette  would 
now  be  able  to  "proceed  promptly  to  Inte- 
grate the  proposed  center  with  the  MU  ur- 
ban renewal  area,  promptly  apply  for 
matching  funds  for  research  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  for  other  assistance, 
and  provide  laboratories  and  equipment 
which  will  improve  the  opportunities  for 
professors  to  acquire  assistance  from  variovis 
national  philanthropic  sources." 


wehr    makes   STATEMENT 

After  the  papers  were  signed,  Wehr  said: 

"I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought 
to  this  thing  over  the  years. 

•'My  father  came  here  in  1856.  The  fam- 
ily always  has  been  proud  of  Marquette, 
has   always   looked   up   to  Marquette. 

"I  thought  that  with  Marquette  we  could 
keep  our  name  In  the  State  of  Wisconsiil' 
for  many,  many  years  to  come." 

Wehr  is  himself  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University  in  Ithaca,  N.Y.  He  attended  West 
Division  High  School. 

Marquette's  current  fund  drive  gocd  it 
$15  million.  It  plans  to  seek  another  $15 
million  between  1966  and  1971.  In  the  pres- 
ent campaign  the  school  has  been  given  21 
gifts  of  $100,000  or  more. 

MRS.  CRAMER  GAVE  $929,470 

Its  largest  previous  individual  gift  wa« 
the  estate  of  Mrs.  William  E.  Cramer,  widow 
of  the  editor  of  the  Evening  Wisconsin,  a 
Milwaukee  daily  newspaper  which  has  passed 
out  of  existence.  She  died  In  1922,  leaving  a 
will  which,  when  settled  In  1934,  provided 
$929,470  for  the  medical  school. 

The  present  medical  school  building  is 
named  for  her. 

The  Ford  Foundation  granted  Marquette 
$1,180,000  in  1956  and  another  $1,796,000  in 
1957. 

The  Wehr  family  Included  four  sons  and 
three  daughters,  of  whom  the  only  sur- 
vivor is  Todd. 

The  others  were  Henry.  Edward  R.,  Wil- 
liam, Mrs.  Louise  Falk,  Mrs.  August  Grau.  and 
Miss  Louise  Wehr. 

The  steel  company  was  founded  In  1910 
by  their  father.  It  is  a  large  electrical  steel 
casting  firm. 

PRESIDENT    CNTIL    1958 

Wehr  was  president  untU  1958,  when  the 
steel  firm  acquired  the  Dings  Magnetic 
Separator  Co.  At  that  time  he  became  board 
chairman  and  Robert  L.  Manegold  became 
president. 

Wehr  moved  to  LlbertyviUe  In  1963  and 
sold  his  Interest  in  the  company  In  1964. 
Now  known  as  the  Wehr  Corp..  It  has  plants 
in  Verona  (Dane  County)  and  Chicago  as 
well  as  in  Milwaukee. 

There  was  no  connection  between  the  an- 
nouncement and  another  fact  mentioned  at 
the  university.  Thursday  was  Father  Kel- 
ley's  51st  birthday. 


[From  ihe  Milwaukee  Journal,  Feb.  12.  1965) 
Thoughtfttl  Gift 

The  $2,250,000  gift  to  Marquette  Univer- 
sity from  C.  Frederic  Wehr,  retired  steel  com- 
pany executive,  is  not  only  handsomely  gen- 
erous but  also  constitutes  thoughtful  giving. 

Only  part  is  earmarked  for  a  specific  "brick 
and  mortar"  project — the  $500,000  that  will 
go  toward  a  new  chemistry  building.  Mar- 
quette will  also  use  other  funds  for  this 
structure  and  a  physics  building  which, 
with  the  existing  life  sciences  building,  will 
make  up  the  Wehr  Science  Center. 

Another  $750,000  will  endow  distinguished 
professorships  in  chemistry  and  physics,  and 
the  remaining  $1  million  will  set  up  an  en- 
dowment to  be  used  as  a  special  board  of 
trustees  sees  fit.  The  arrangement  thus  per- 
mits flexibility  and  assures  a  core  of  talent 
around  which  a  strong  scientific  faculty  may 
be  molded. 
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The  gift,  which  is  the  largest  in  Mar- 
quette's history,  may  serve  a  further  pur- 
pose. It  may  Inspire  other  donors  to  provide 
the  gifts,  large  and  small,  that  Marquette 
needs  to  meet  Its  ciirrent  915  million  fund 
drive. 


Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
Opens  Microfilm  Systems  Laboratory 
for  Government  and  Industry  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
graming of  information  storage  and  re- 
trieval systems  for  Grovernment  and  in- 
dustry has  become  an  increasingly  sig- 
nificant function  of  the  microfilm  indus- 
try in  light  of  the  growing  demand  for 
methods  of  streamlining  recordkeeping 
and  related  activities  in  our  automated 
and  computerized  business  society. 

To  accommodate  this  need,  the  3M 
Co. — Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufactur- 
ing— recently  opened  a  microfilm  sys- 
tems development  laboratory  in  Wash- 
ington. I  attended  the  news  conference 
held  in  connection  with  the  opening,  at 
which  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner 
Sheldon  S.  Cohen  explained  the  new  na- 
tionwide microfilm  system  recently  set 
up  to  place  the  massive  legal  records 
of  the  Service  on  a  uniform  basis 

Mr.  Cohen  described  the  reports  and 
information  retrieval  activity — RIRA — " 
a  magnetic  tape-computer-based  system 
that  utilizes  microfilm  and  high-speed 
microfilm  reader-printers. 

The  system  is  being  used  by  the  Rev- 
enue Service  to  streamline  legal  Infor- 
mation services  needed  to  assure  fair 
and  consistent  interpretation  of  the  law 
for  the  Nation's  taxpayers. 

The  RIRA  program  analyzes  legal  data 
collected  from  32  field  ofiBces  and  na- 
tional office  divisions  in  Washington  and 
disseminates  the  data  on  rolls  of  micro- 
film stored  in  cartridges  to  information 
centers. 

The  focal  point  of  the  system  is  the 
Counsel  Legal  Information  Center — 
CLIC — where  the  film  can  be  viewed  and 
printed  automatically.  There  are  four 
of  these  centers  in  Washington,  and  one 
each  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  objective  of  the  new  system,  Mr. 
Cohen  explained,  is  to  solve  three  major 
information  problems:  caseload  coordi- 
nation, legal  research,  and  compilation 
of  legal  statistics.     He  s^d: 

Before  we  began  lusing  our  microfilm  sys- 
tem, coordinating  pending  cases  among  field 
offices  and  between  the  litigation  and  tech- 
nical functions  of  the  chief  counsel's  office 
was  one  of  our  most  acute  legal  management 
problems. 

That  office  handles  more  than  28.000 
tax  matters,  annually,  in  addition  to 
working  on  long-range  tax  legislation  and 


regulation  programs.  This  work  is  han- 
dled by  some  650  attorneys  assigned  to 
32  field  offices  and  the  office  in  Wash- 
ington. I 

Mr.  Cohen  said:  I 

Decentralization,  volume  of  work,  and  the 
complexities  of  Federal  tax  laws  make  it 
difficult  for  the  chief  counsel  to  maintain 
consistency.  Before  the  retrieval  system  was 
established,  it  was  possible  for  two  or  more 
attorneys  worlcing  on  similar  cases  to  come 
to  different  conclusions  and  he  quite  un- 
aware of  it." 

Gathering  legal  statistics  is  essential,  but 
time-consuming  by  the  time  statistical  re- 
ports are  compiled  manually,  they  are  in 
danger  of  being  out  of  date. 

Microfilm  was  advantageous,  but  micro- 
film geared  to  professional  people  had  to  be 
found.  It  was  essential  that  the  attorney 
could  disregard  the  mechanical  aspects  and 
treat  the  machine  as  he  would  a  lawbook. 

With  the  system  adopted  by  IRS,  the 
attorney  simply  checks  the  index,  re- 
quests the  microfilm  cartridge  contain- 
ing the  information  he  wants,  and  places 
it  in  the  reader-printer.  By  pressing  a 
button  he  gets  a  print  of  the  document 
appearing  on  the  screen  in  5  seconds. 

The  benefit  to  the  taxpayer  is  obvi- 
ous. He  now  has  even  greater  assur- 
ance of  fair  and  consistent  Interpreta- 
tion of  tax  laws,  Mr.  Cohen  said. 

The  "Pilmac  400"  reader-printer  used 
in  the  IRS  system  is  the  newest  of  the 
Minneapolis  Mining  &  Manufactur- 
ing Co.'s  line  of  microfilm  equipment  in 
MicroPoi-um.  This  new  system  develop- 
ment laboratory  includes  cameras,  mi- 
crofilm duplicating  equipment,  data 
processing  machines,  a  printer  employing 
a  unique  "dry  silver"  paper  process,  as 
well  as  a  complete  line  of  reader-printers. 

To  make  certain  that  every  record- 
keeping method  can  be  analyzed  and  a 
tailormade  microfilm  systems  can  be 
devised  to  accommodate  any  require- 
ment, MicroPorum  includes  equipment 
of  other  manufacturers  as  well  as  Min- 
neapolis Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
D.  W.  McArthur,  vice  president  of  Min- 
neapolis Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
Microfilm  Products  Division,  said. 

Mr.  McArthur  represented  the  com- 
pany at  the  opening  of  MicroForum. 
Both  are  from  the  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  head- 
quarters of  Minneapolis  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  Co. 

The  first  MicroForym  was  opened  in 
St.  Paul.  In  less  than  3  years,  Mr.  Mc- 
Arthur said,  some  600  persons  represent- 
ing 200  commercial  organizations  and 
government  agencies  used  that  facility. 
Nearly  every  Government  department 
and  agency  in  Washington  uses  micro- 
film in  one  or  more  areas,  he  added. 

With  this  proven  interest,  we  saw  a  need 
for  a  systems  development  laboratory  closer 
to  Federal  Government  and  major  eastern 
users  of  microfilm.  These  people,  we  felt, 
needed  a  convenient  laboratory  where  they 
could  probe  and  prove  microfilm  systems 
compatible  with  their  individual  needs. 

New  and  experimental  capabilities  de- 
signed to  satisfy  these  needs  may  well  be 
shown  here  in  months  and  years  to  come. 

To  bring  all  this  into  perspective.  I  point 
out  that  there  are  evolutionary  parts  to 
many  of  these  systems.  For  example,  al- 
though the  system  in  use  in  the  IRS  offices 
is  the  most  modern  available  today,  it  can 
be  expected  to  undergo  improvement  and 
change.     Then,  because  of  this  evolutionary 


nature  of  information  management  systems, 
a  problem-solving  approach  to  systems  de- 
velopment must  have  both  short-  and  long- 
range  goals.  This  is  necessary  because  what 
you  do  today  must  be  compatible  with  what 
you  would  like  to  do  tomorrow. 

Among  those  invited  to  attend  the 
opening  were  members  of  the  tax-writin- 
House  Ways  and  Means  and  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committees,  ranking  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Space  Commit- 
tees, members  of  the  Minnesota  coii- 
gressional  delegation,  and  officials  of  the 
Commerce,  Treasury,  Agi-iculture,  anci 
Post  Office  Departments  and  Veteran- 
Administration. 

John  Mill,  Jr.,  is  in  charge  of  th. 
Washington  MicroForum. 

The  opening  ceremony  also  featured  u 
presentation  to  the  National  Press  Cluij 
of  microfilmed  pictorial  history  of  th- 
club's  World  War  II  "canteen"  for  serv- 
icemen. 

The  photographs  preserved  for  NPc 
records  include  the  memorable  pitctuio 
of  former  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
accompanying  actress  Lauren  Bacall 
"on"  the  piano,  another  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man playing  a  duet  with  "violinist"  Jack 
Benny,  several  mementos  of  Mrs.  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt's  visits  to  the  canteen 
and  action  shots  of  many  of  the  head- 
liners  who  entertained  there. 

William  M.  Blair  of  the  New  Yoil: 
Times,  president  of  the  NPC,  accepttci 
the  microfilmed  album  presented  b', 
Minneapolis  Mining  &  Manufacturiiv- 
Co.  MicroForum. 


Farm  Labor  Management  Committee  of 
Michigan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  In  receipt  of  the  1964  annual  repori 
of  the  Farm  Labor  Management  Com- 
mittee of  Michigan.  This  is  a  voluntary 
association  of  fruit  and  vegetable  grower  ^ 
in  my  State,  who  several  years  ago  begat' 
to  recognize  the  economic  and  social 
problems  connected  with  a  migrant  farn; 
labor  supply,  and  set  about  to  improve 
the  situation. 

By  their  own  initiative,  they  havv 
taken  the  lead  in  charting  a  new  cour.-; 
In  the  solution  of  problems  attendiiv. 
oui-  migrant  agricultural  workers.  The;, 
have  not  waited  for  some  government 
program.  On  the  contrary,  they  art- 
making  great  strides  in  meeting  theii 
problems  locally.  Better  migrant  hou.=:- 
ing,  better  working  conditions,  improveci 
human  relations  between  migrants  and 
the  communities  in  which  they  work 
have  already  resulted  from  the  efforts  oj 
this  organization. 

Growers  have  developed  farm  labo; 
management  classes  which  are  largel.v 
and  regularly  atttended.  An  overflow 
attendance  turned  out  at  a  workshop  or. 
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the  subject  held  on  the  campus  of  Mich- 
jL^  an  State  University.  Programs  involv- 
ing improved  training,  supervision,  com- 
munication, and  understanding  give 
promise  of  improved  producthity  and  re- 
u  ard  for  workers,  growers,  and  consum- 
ers. These  growers  are  demonstrating 
excellent  results  and  the  merit  of  volun- 
t.uy  group  effort. 

Present  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
:.:r,  Harry  H.  Nye,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mich., 
a  .-successful  fruit  grower  in  southwestern 
Michigan  who  was  most  instrumental  in 
the  organization  of  the  committee,  a 
.■^Irong  proponent  of  the  philosophy  that 
Ir.cal  problems  should  be  locally  met.  W. 
I  Mainland,  of  Milford,  Mich.,  is  vice 
chairman,  and  Catherine  Daly,  of  Benton 
Harbor,  is  secretary.  The  organization 
l.as  a  migrant  housing  committee  chaired 
by  Lloyd  Fox,  of  Shelby,  Mich.;  a  com- 
mittee on  human  relations  vmder  the 
chairmanship  of  another  of  my  valued 
c  -instituents,  Oscar  J.  Dowd,  of  Paw  Paw, 
Mich.;  and  in  Information  Committee 
:  eaded  by  Rudolph  Relnbold,  of  Sag- 
iraw,  Mich. 

Activity  on  the  part  of  growers  who 
are  dependent  upon  migrant  labor  to 
meet  their  problems  in  the  traditional 
\  oluntary  way  should  be  encouraged  and 
applauded,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
.success  of  the  Farm  Labor  Management 
Committee  of  Michigan. 


The  Case  for  the  South 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
<  r.  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
he  Record,  I  would  like  to  include  the 
1. allowing  editorial  from  the  Progressive 
}  armer.  It  presents  the  case  for  the 
.'■  outh  in  the  present  attempts  by  power- 
i  ungry  agitators  to  discredit  a  whole  sec- 
tion of  America. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Case  for  Mississippi.  Alabama,  and  the 
South 

Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  other  States  of 

.p  Deep  South  have  been  reviled  for  more 

.ana  century  by  holier-than-thou  fanatics. 

I  the  civil  rights  troubles  of  recent  years. 

IS  "Hate  the  South"  campaign  has  reached 

crescendo,  with  the  area  represented  as  a 

wless  land  where  hate  and  fear  stalk  hand 

hand.    Everj-where  he  looks — be  it  in  the 

;f >s.   on   television,   in  books,    in   movies — 

■    0   white   southerner   sees   himself   libeled. 

•  :1  about,  and  dragged  through  the  mud  of 

•    idictive  misrepresentation. 

Ever    since    we    have    had    a    nation,    the 

'    Tth   and   East  have  been   infested  with  a 

■urplus  of  self-righteous  folks  with  a  Mes- 

^;;ih  complex.    They  say:  "Look  at  me.    See 

■".V  pure  I  am.    Why  can't  you  be  like  me?" 

i   .iihwith,  they  set  out  to  save  the  world — 

fact,   to   remake   it   in    their  own   image. 

;    !i  many  people  don't  like  the  image — and 

;  use  to  be  recast  by  it. 

This  is  tlie  crime  of  the  people  of  Missis- 

■ppi — and  Alabama — and  the  South.     They 

■  "U't    want   to  be   recast   in   someone   else's 


image.  They  don't  regard  themselves  a£  any 
better  or  any  worse  than  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  Nation. 

There  is  much  in  the  South  that  needs  to 
be  changed.  We  have  all  the  unlovely  traits 
of  people  everywhere.  But  the  good  people 
of  the  South — a  section  chockful  of  fine 
folks  of  kindness  and  good  will — despise  law- 
lessness and  murder.  Yet  they  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  why  a  murder  in 
Mississippi  Is  any  more  heinous  than  one  in 
New  York's  Harlem  or  Chicago's  south  side. 
Murder  for  any  reason  is  a  despicable  crime. 
And  is  an  Alabama  murder  inspired  by  racial 
conflict  any  more  damnable  than  murder 
resulting  from  a  labor  dispute  in  Pennsyl- 
vania? Every  good  person  is  against  murder, 
no   matter  why  and  where   it  happens. 

Moreover,  when  southern  people  hear  their 
States  condemned  as  a  lawless  land,  they 
wonder  where  their  critics  are  getting  their 
crime  statistics.  Of  crime,  for  example,  Mis- 
sissippi has  less  than  its  share,  ranking  low- 
est among  the  States.  In  spite  of  lurid 
stories  to  the  contrary,  the  vast  majority  of 
people — white  and  colored — are  living  to- 
gether in  all  our  Southern  States  in  peace 
and  good  will. 

Much  publicity  has  been  given  to  the 
Oberlin  contingent  that  has  come  south  to 
rebuild  a  burned  church.  But  how  many 
know  of  the  Mississippi  Committee  of  Con- 
cern, a  local  group,  whose  sole  purpose  is  to 
rebuild  burned  or  damaged  churches?  And 
how  many  know  that  this  group  is  rebuilding 
20  or  more  burned  Negro  churches? 

Of  course,  we  must  face  plain  facts.  Not 
even  its  most  sympathetic  friends  can  con- 
done the  restriction  of  voter  registration  in 
any  State  on  a  basis  of  the  voter's  color. 
The  right  to  vote  Is  a  free  man's  most  pre- 
cious possession.  And  while  we  recognize 
the  problem  facing  wiiite  citizens  where  they 
are  outnumbered  2  or  3  to  1,  there  is  no 
alternative  to  giving  the  vote  to  all  who  can 
qualify. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  mass  violation 
of  laws  by  civil  righters.  Often,  southern  of- 
ficials play  into  their  hands  by  not  letting 
them  demonstrate.  We  say:  Let  th«n 
demonstrate  so  long  as  they  are  law  abiding. 
Tlirow  them  in  Jail  il  they  get  rowdy, 
obstruct  traffic,  or  otherwise  break  the  law. 
Many  times  when  given  permission  to  parade, 
they  decide  not  to.  For  9  out  of  10  of  their 
leaders  are  more  interested  in  publicity  than 
in  establishing  the  right  to  vote. 

Those  who  seek  to  gain  their  ends  by  any 
menns.  no  matter  how  destructive  or  vicious, 
are  nothing  new  In  history.  But  it  does  seem 
to  us  we  have  those  today  who,  to  gain  their 
ends,  would  throw  overboard  all  the  princi- 
ples that  have  made  us  the  strongest  and 
most  envied  nation  in  the  world.  America 
must  choose  between  law  and  order  and  re- 
sponsible democracy  or  mobocracy  and 
anarchy.  Either  we  make  that  choice  or  no 
citizenry — East,  North,  West,  or  South,  will 
tomorrow  be  safe. 


Public  Library  Progress  in  Mississippi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  Na- 
tion is  now  more  library  conscious  than 
at  anj'  time  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public. Greater  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  development  of  libraries  through- 
out the  Nation  in  the  past  decade  than 
in  any  period  of  the  movement's  history. 


The  Federal  Government  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  has  made  millions  of 
dollars  available  for  this  purpose. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  no  State  of  the 
Union  has  this  movement  been  more  sub- 
stantial than  in  my  native  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi. While  this  has  been  a  coopera- 
tive effort  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of 
Mississippi,  I  am  sure  that  all  would 
agree  that  this  would  have  not  been  pos- 
sible had4t  not  been  for  the  unselfish 
and  dedicated  efforts  of  one  person,  the 
director  of  the  Mississippi  Library  Com- 
mission, Mrs.  Lura  Gibbons  Currier.  I 
have  never  known  a  more  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant  than  Mrs.  Currier.  Surely 
future  generations  as  well  as  the  present 
one  will  be  immeasurably  indebted  to 
her  for  her  dedicated  and  tireless  effort 
in  the  expansion  and  development  of 
Mississippi's  libraries. 

However,  her  efforts  in  liehalf  of  her 
life's  work  have  not  been  confined  to 
Mississippi.  She  is  recognized  all  over 
the  Nation  as  an  outstanding  leader  in 
this  worthwhile  movement;  and  Is  in 
great  demand  throughout  the  Nation  as 
a  public  speaker  in  this  work. 

A  former  resident  of  my  hometown  of 
Pascagoula,  she  was  instrumental  in  the 
planning  and  establishment  there  of  one 
of  the  most  modern  public  libraries  in 
the  country.  All  Mississippi,  as  well  as 
people  throughout  the  Nation,  are  deeply 
indebted  to  this  friend  of  the  library. 

The  Mississippi  Library  News  in  a  re- 
cent and  factual  and  illustrated  booklet 
contains  a  well  deserved  and  appropri- 
ate editorial  captioned  "An  Important 
Milestone."    The  editorial  follows: 

An  Important  Milestonb 

February  1  marked  an  important  milestone 
at  the  Mississippi  Library  Commission.  On 
that  date  10  years  ago  Lura  Gibbons  Currier 
became  the  39-year-old  agency's  fovu-th  ex- 
ecutive director.  If  we  measure  progress  by 
the  distance  from  the  starting  |x>int,  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  library  develop- 
ment in  Mississippi  In  these  10  years.  It 
we  measure  progress  by  the  distance  from 
the  goal.  Lura  would  be  the  first  to  say  "We 
have  Just  begun."  The  broad  accomplish- 
ments of  this  decade  are  too  numerous  to 
detail  here. 

We  wish  only  to  speak  of  the  one  who 
has  been  the  motivating  power  behind  these 
accomplishments. 

Lura  works  hard  at  her  Job  of  improving 
and  developing  libraries  in  Mississippi.  Her 
schedule  is  a  round-the-clock  one,  week  In 
and  week  out.  Only  an  extraordinary  person 
could  stand  up  to  it.  But  even  so  no  one 
State  could  possibly  contain  her  great 
energies  and  unusual  talents.  Her  con- 
tribution to  librarianship  has  been  spread 
over  the  entire  United  States  in  a  variety  of 
forms.  Legislatively  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions she  worked  long  hours  with  the  ALA 
Washington  office.  She  merits  a  significant 
portion  of  the  credit  for  the  successful  pass- 
age of  the  Library  Services  Act  of  1956  and  its 
renewal  in  1961.  Published  articles  in  li- 
brary literature  (many  less  than  requested) 
attest  to  her  prolific  mind  and  unusual  style 
of  writing.  Ltira  is  the  only  person  we  know 
who  can  make  exciting  reading  out  of  a  rou- 
tine and  otherwise  dull  report.  More  than 
a  score  of  out-of-State  offices  put  aside 
everything  when  a  "Currier  communication" 
arrives.  And  often  we  are  surprised  to  see 
in  print  comments  from  one  of  her  letters. 

And  finally  her  wise  counsel  and  profes- 
sional knowledge  have  been  generously  given 
as  she  answered  calls  (again  more  than  she 
ever  accepted)    from  many  States  and  from 
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her  own  for  speeches  (and  you've  missed  a 
treat  if  you  have  not  heard  one  of  her 
speeches  with  intriguing  titles),  workshops, 
and  consultant  services.  The  time  con- 
sumed in  these  services  did  not  take  the 
place  of  but  was  in  addition  to  her  regular 
duties  in  the  State. 

So,  Lura,  on  this  10th  anniversary  the  edi- 
tor of  MLN  and  the  editorial  staff  salute 
you.  You  have  given  style  and  status  to 
the  library  profession.  May  the  first  10 
years  prove  to  be  the  hardest  (though  we 
seriously  doubt  it)  even  though  we  are  cer- 
tain the  next  10  will  be  the  fullest. 


April  12,  196.-, 


Drifting 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  many  newsworthy  items  that 
appear  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  is  one 
which  I  believe  serves  a  most  worth- 
while purpose— that  of  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  youth  in  the  Chicago  area 
to  find  expression  in  the  printed  word. 
One  of  the  recent  articles  which  the 
Voice  of  Youth  printed  was  written  by  a 
young  constituent,  Peter  Baugher,  17, 
who  is  on  the  honor  roll  and  in  top  level 
courses  at  New  Trier  Township  High 
School  in  Winnetka,  111.  Mr.  Baugher 
presents  a  thoughtful  and  clear-sighted 
view  of  the  weakness  in  our  foreign  pol- 
icy where  communism  is  concerned,  and 
I  commend  his  article  to  the  readers  of 
the  Record: 

Drifting 
(By  Peter  Baugher,  New  Trier  Township. 

junior) 
We  consider  a  Boy  Scout  who  hikes  in  un- 
familiar woods  without  a  compass  foolish. 
We  would  condemn  as  incompetent  any  sea 
captain  who  left  port  without  knowing  his 
destination.  These  statements  we  accept 
as  obvious.  Yet  our  commonsense  seems 
to  desert  many  of  us  when  we  discuss  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

For  many  years  now  tiie  United  States  has 
been  drifting  from  crisis  to  crisis,  considering 
each  one  Individually  with  little  apparent 
realization  of  the  need  to  define  our  stand 
in  the  overall  struggle  between  communism 
and  democracy.  President  Johnson  has  told 
us  that  the  United  States  will  stand  firmly 
behind  any  freedom-loving  nation.  Yet  that 
generalization  is  neither  sufficient  to  satisfy 
our  allies  of  our  steadfastness,  nor  to  con- 
vince the  Communist.-;  of  our  determined 
opposition.     * 

The  reluctance  of  our  officials  to  declare 
their  policy,  results  from  the  quixotic  hope 
thai  the  naiure  of  communism  will  change 
and  that  we  all  will  live  happily  together. 
We  need  only  refer  to  speeches  of  Communist 
leaders  to  observe  the  fallacy  of  thi.":  argu- 
ment. Whether  through  warfare,  subver- 
sion, or  sanctimonious  pleefs  for  coexistence, 
the  Communist  purpose  has  never  faltered 
from  a  desire  to  control  the  world.  We  can 
re-ognize  the  threat  by  refusing  to  negotiate 
over  Vietnam  until  the  last  invading  Viet- 
cong  guerrilla  is  expelled.  Those  who  advo- 
cate neutralization  are  blind  to  the  failures 
of  this  course  in  Laos.  Those  who  argue  for 
immediate  settlement,  at  any  cost,  lobby  for 
defeat — not  victory. 


Astounded  at  the  audacity  of  such  a  pro- 
posal, our  leaders  tell  us  these  problems  are 
too  complicated  to  be  understood  by  private 
citizens  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  hear- 
ing the  scholarly  analysis  of  McGeorge  Bundy 
or  Walt  Rostow.  Recognizing  and  determin- 
ing to  fight  communism  at  all  levels  is  too 
simple  to  solve  these  difficult  dilemmas.  We 
must  realize,  however,  that  it  is  our  policy  of 
drifting  which  makes  our  oversea  decisions 
so  complicated.  We  have  contradicted  our- 
selves so  many  times  that  we  must  now  assess 
which  course  of  action  will  break  the  fewest 
of  our  promises. 

Further,  we  should  understand  that  re- 
gardless of  any  involved  policy  considerations, 
the  basic  choice  is  a  simple  one  between  con- 
tinued weakness,  and  a  determined  counter- 
attack on  communism. 


Wilbur  Mills  and  Medicare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  were,  of  course,  many  comments 
by  various  columnists,  broadcasters,  and 
TV  newscasters  on  the  day  H.R.  6675 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  think  one  of  the  best  of  these  news- 
casts was  the  TV  news  show  by  Joe  Mc- 
Caffrey at  11  p.m.,  Thursday.  April  8, 
in  which  he  described  the  part  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Arkansas,  Wilbur  Mills,  played  in  the 
passage  of  this  momentous  legislation. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  this  newscast  in  the  Ap- 
pendi.x  to  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Wilbur  Mills  and  Medicare 
( By  Joe  McCaffrey.  TV  News  show ) 

Wilbur  Mills  comes  from  a  town  called 
Kensett.  Ark. 

Wilbur  Mills  comes  a  long,  long  way  from 
that   town. 

The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  now,  for  praise  or  blame,  the 
father  of  the  medical  care  for  the  aged 
program. 

Over  the  years,  organized  oldsters  have 
pointed  the  linger  at  Mills  and  blamed  him 
for  not  bringing  the  medicare  bill  out  of  his 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

When  the  time  wa£  right.  Mills  not  only 
brought  out  the  medicare  bill,  he  brought 
out  a  deluxe,  chrome  model,  which  far  ex- 
ceeded the  hopes  of  even  the  most  rabid 
medicare  supporter. 

No  one  forced  Chairman  Mills  to  act.  He 
moved  once  he  had  made  his  determination 
and  then  he  moved  in  his  ow»  way. 

When  he  brought  that  bill  to  the  floor  he 
was.  as  he  always  is,  a  model  parliamentarian. 
For  one  thing,  he  knew  the  bill,  section 
by  section,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  sentence 
by  sentence,  word  by  word.  No  chairman 
knows  his  legislation  as  well  as  the  man  from 
Arkansas. 

But  what  most  impresses  those  in  the 
gallery  and,  for  that  matter,  those  on  the 
floor  is  the  courtesy,  the  patience,  and  the 
thoughtfulness  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  as  he  makes  a  presentation.  He 
wlU  yield  for  any  question,  he  will  carefully 
explain  and,  the  committee  members  say,  he 
Is  like  that  In  the  committee. 


He  never  gets  ruffled,  he  never  is  discour 
teous,  he  is  never  impatient.  Yet  he  neve 
seeks  headlines,  he  never  takes  bows. 

To  know  and  watch  Wilbur  Mills  in  act;. 
Is  to  appreciate  Congress  at  Its  best. 


Poverty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12,  1965 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlv 
Detroit  News  has  published  a  series  o- 
articles  on  the  poverty  program  writte- 
by  Jo  Ann  Hardee.  The  third  of  th  ~ 
series  of  articles  follows : 
Million  Youths  Mirrored  in  First  Jo: 
Corps  Recruits — Part  3 

(Third  of  a  series) 
( By  Jo  Ann  Hardee ) 

Thurmont,  Md.,  March  16. — These  are  V- 
fir.st  recruits  in  the  war  on  poverty,  85  you' 
men  wearing  the  green  uniform  emblem  <■ 
the  Job  Corps,  a  ladder  with  an  arrow  poiir  - 
ing  upward. 

Their    stories    are    very    like    those    of    ;; 
estimated    1    million    out-of-school    uner  - 
ployed  youths,  aged  16  to  21.  throughout  •■ 
Nation. 

A  boy  from  south  Jersey  looks  10  years  t  ' 
is  actually  16  and  a  dropout  from  the  niir 
grade. 

A    husky     17-year-old    from    Connection- 
dropped  out  of  school  in  the  seventh  grari 
finished  the  eighth  in  night  school. 

NEED    A    trade 

"I'd    hoped   for   something   like    this.' 
said.     -I  need  to  learn  a  trade.     I  thought 
would  be  better  outside  (of  school ) .     I  didi. 
like  school  much.     But  I  guess  I've  learnt  : 
You  don't  go  anyplace  without  a  trade." 

An    18-j-ear-old   from   West   Virginia    w; 
worked  in  the  coal  mines  after  he  left  scho  ; 
in  the  sixth  grade  wants  to  learn  to  oper;-' 
a    bulldozer. 

They  come  from  14  States— some  with  t: 
thin,  pinched  faces  of  Appalachia,  some  wi- 
the bravado  of  the  big  city  gang.     All  wi    : 
no  diploma  and  no  job. 

The    Job   Corps,   illustrated    by    this    fir 
camp,  and  its  urban  brother,  the  Neigh b<  ■  - 
hood   Youth   Corps,   are  key  features  of    i 
antipoverty   drive. 

the  most  criticized 
They  are  also  its  most  criticized  facet 
Nearly  half  of  the  $727  million  appropr;  ■ 
tion  for  the   Economic  Opportunity  Act   < 
1964  was  set  aside  for  vouth  programs      Th- 
are: 

The  Job  Corps:  Residential  centers  for  m 
employed   youths,    16   to   21.     Projected   ei  - 
rollment  by  July  1  is  40,000  with  100,000  nv 
to  be  enrolled  by  July  1966. 

To    date,    77    conservation    centers    in    - 
States    have    been    announced.     The.=;e    Iir: 
a  capacity  of  100  youths  each  who  will  ei  - 
gage    in    conservation    work    while    giiiniv. 
basic  literacy  and  job  training. 

THREE    WOMEN  S    CENTERS 

In   addition,  there  are   6   urban   job  ?kii; 
centers,    each    with    a    capacity    of    1.250    ■ 
2,600    youths    and    3    women's    centers    f^  ; 
250  to  325  women  each. 

Enrollment  is  for  a  maximum  of  2  ycri: 
with  the  average  stay  projected  at  6  monti.; 

Corpsmen  will  be  paid  a  "terminal  allou - 
ance"  of  $50  for  each  month  of  service,  o: 
this,  $25  may  be  allotted  to  a  dependent  a  no 
the   Federal    Government   will    match    suci. 
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nilotments  with  an  equal  amount.  The 
i.-ainee  will  receive  $30  a  month  allowance 
riiom,  board,  clothing,  and  medical  care. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps:  Designed  for 
150,000  young  persons  who  stay  In  their 
t  onimunities.  Its  aim  is  to  return  an  out  of 
school  youth  to  school  and  keep  others  from 
poverty  families  in  school. 

basic  training 

Such  young  persons  receive  $1.25  an  hour 

ir  service  in  government  or  nonprofit  agen- 
;es.  In  the  out-of-school  program,  they  are 
-.1  gain  basic  literacy  and  Job  training. 

Work  study:  Gives  employment  to  100,000 
.  .w-income  college  students  and  is  adminis- 
■ered  through  the  colleges. 

Chief  criticism  of  the  Job  Corps  and 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  that  they  will 
not  produce  employable  youths. 

Senator  John  G.  Tower,  Texas  Republican, 
who  was  a  key  opponent  of  the  bill  said  to- 
day: 

"The  Job  Cori>s  makes  no  pretense  of  skills 
training.  Instead  It  offers  improved  physical 
"lealth,  increased  weight,  cheerfulness,  eelf- 
..onfldence  and  a  feeling  of  security. 

"The  underlying  purpose  of  the  program  Is 
claimed  to  be  the  Improvement  of  the  em- 
ployment prospects  of  our  youth.  Supplying 
them  with  suntans  and  an  appreciation  for 
Dutdoor  living  clearly  wont  help  them  find 
jobs. 

He  is  seconded  by  Representative  Melvin 
R.  Laird,  Wisconsin  Republican,  who  Is  chair- 
man of  the  House  Republican  Conference. 

"In  Wisconsin,  we've  had  State  conserva- 
tion camps  for  4  years. 

CALLS    it   GIMlkUCK 

"It's  a  fine  program  for  young  boys.  But 
nobody  kids  anybody  that  It's  an  antipoverty 
program.  These  boys  aren't  helped,  they're 
helping  us  with  our  conservation  efforts. 

"If  the  poverty  program  wants  to  do  the 
!>roper  job,  it  should  utilize  and  expand  ex- 
;.<ting  vocational  education  facilities,"  he 
;\dded.  "But  the  Job  Corps  camp  In  one  Wis- 
consin county  is  85  miles  away  from,  the  near- 
est vocational  school. 

"I  wouldn't  say  the  program  is  a  hoax,  but 
-fs  an  attractive  gtnunlck." 

Director  of  the  Job  Corps,  Dr.  Otis  A. 
■^ingletary,  former  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
.  ity  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  disputes 
this  view: 

"In  the  rural  centers,  we  can't  do  as  precise 
:i  job  of  vocational  training  as  the  tu-ban 
t  enters,"  he  said  today. 

"We  offer  basic  education  to  young  men 
who  aren't  ready  for  vocational  training 
liat  requires  basic  education,  Job  habits,  and 
a  certain  degree  of  physical  health.        "^ 

GOAL  TO  MOVE  FAST 

"Our  goal  is  to  move  the  youtlis  as  rapidly 
ris  possible  from  the  rural  centers  into  the 
urban  ones  for  skills  training." 

He   noted   that   some   tirban   centers   are 

'eing  jointly   operated   by  universities  and 

..irge  industrial  firms  such  as  the  Job  Corps 

enter   at  Camp   Kilmer,   N.J.,   operated  by 

;  ederal  Electric  Corp.  and  Rutgers  University, 

r  the  center  at  Astoria,  Oreg.,  operated  by 

he  University  of  Oregon  and  Phllco  Corp. 

"It  is  this  cooperation  between  educational 

institutions  and  industry  that  will  offer  a 

:i?w  approach  to  job  skills  training,"  he  said. 

RAPPED  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  FORD 

A  similar  criticism  is  made  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps. 

House  Minority  Leader  Ger.'Mj>  Fop.d,  Mich- 
i:;an  Republican,  said  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  Is  a  potential  "new  WPA." 

"If  this  program  develoiM  Into  a  means 
of  getting  Federal  funds  to  perform  menial 
city  Jobs.  It  Is  not  worth  the  investment. 

"The  need  1b  for  on-the-job  training  that 
will  produce  employable  persons.  But  It 
could  develop  Into  an  unfortunate  boon- 
doggle." 


Other  critics  have  suggested  that  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Is  "make  work" 
and  complain  that  young  people  will  not 
learn  saleable  Jobs  skills  in  "meaningless 
busywork  activities." 


Small  Business  Urges  Continued 
Independence  of  SBA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  letter  has  been  received  by  me 
from  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business  commenting  on  my 
press  release  of  March  19  concerning  the 
independence  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. This  letter  by  Mr.  George 
J.  Burger,  vice  president  of  that  organi- 
zation, endorses  the  view  expressed  in 
my  press  release. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Burger  and  the 
press  release  be  reprinted  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
National  F'ederation  of 

Independent  Business, 
San  Mateo,  Calif.,  March  19, 1965. 
Re  Small  Business  Administration. 
Hon.  Joe  Evins, 

Chairman,  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Evtns:  You  are  to 
be  complimented  on  your  release  of  March 
19,  "Evins  Backs  Independence  of  SBA"  in 
the  expressed  views  as  outlined  in  your  re- 
lease, in  which  we  conctir  100  percent. 

The  proposed  action  of  merging  SBA  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  comes  to  the 
writer  with  no  surprise  as  It  will  be  found 
from  the  first  Instance  our  action,  beginning 
In  1953,  in  our  testimony  before  the  Small 
Business  Committees  and  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees  we  continually  and  re- 
peatedly recommended  that  SBA  be  made  an 
independent  agency,  and  more  Important, 
that  the  overall  policy  of  SBA  be  placed  ex- 
clusively In  the  hands  of  the  Administrator, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Congress. 

You  are  privileged  to  Insert  this  letter  in 
the  Record,  and  we  are  also  directing  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  this. 
Sincerely. 

George  J.  Burger, 

Vice  President. 


Evins  Backs  Independence  of  SBA 
Representative  Jok  L.  Evins,  Democrat,  of 
Tennessee,  chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  said  today  he 
Is  "opposed  to  any  change  affecting  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, the  one  Federal  agency  that  repre- 
sents the  Interests  of  the  Nation's  4.6  million 
small  businessmen." 

EviNs  said  he  was  making  his  position  clear 
because  of  "rumors  and  reports  that  plans 
are  underway  in  some  quarters  to  terminate 
SBA's  status  as  an  independent  agency  and 
make  It,  in  effect,  a  subdivision  of  the  Com- 
merce Department." 

The  latest  report,  Evins  said,  was  In  the 
March  15,  1965,  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  in  the  column  on  internal  Federal  mat- 
ters written  by  Jerry  Kluttz.  "Mr.  Kluttz  has 
a  reputation  for  accuracy,"  said  Evins,  "and 
I  believe  that  his  re{x>rt  is  based  on  knowl- 
edge he  has  gained  from  qualified  soiu-ces." 


Evins  said  in  a  statement : 

"To  place  the  department  that  champions 
the  Interests  of  small  btislness  under  the 
Commerce  Department  Is  Illogical  and  retro- 
gressive. It  Is  illogical  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  responsibilities  now 
that  require  Its  full  attention.  It  Is  retro- 
gressive because  prior  to  1953  a  bureau  deal- 
ing with  small  business  matters  on  a  limited 
basis  was  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"After  much  debate  and  lengthy  hearings. 
Congress  concluded  that  smaU  business  had 
to  have  a  one-stop  agency  where  it  could  take 
its  problems  and  get  an  answer  without  hav- 
ing to  go  to  a  half  dozen  different  agencies. 
This  necessity  is  even  more  pressing  now 
than  in  1953. 

"With  small  business  subjected  to  greater 
stress  from  the  technological  revolution,  from 
the  pressures  of  competition  from  giant  com- 
petitors, and  from  a  dozen  other  facets  of 
change  that  challenge  Its  very  survival,  this 
is  no  time  to  downgrade  small  business  pro- 
grams and  lose  them  in  one  of  the  Federal 
Government's  largest  departments. 

"Small  business  is  Important  to  our  econ- 
omy. It  provides  the  livelihood  for  about  60 
percent  of  our  population  and  supports  about 
40  percent  of  our  labor  force. 

"It  accounts  for  80  percent  of  dollar  vol- 
ume in  construction  and  more  than  70  per- 
cent in  retail.  In  wholesale,  and  In  services 

and  for  more  than  30  percent  of  value  added 
in  manufacturing. 

"Its  role  In  the  economy  must  be  stimu- 
lated and  strengthened.  That  Is  the  purpose 
of  SBA  and  that  must  continue  to  be  the 
overriding  purpose  of  the  Nation's  small  busi- 
ness assistance  programs." 


A  Tribute  to  the  House  Democratic 
Leadership 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  vrw  ToBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  interesting 
remarks  made  by  Joseph  McCaffrey,  a 
distinguished  news  commentator,  on 
March  29,  1965.  on  his  daily  program 
carried  on  Channel  7,  ABC  television, 
Washington,  D.C. : 

Comment  of  Joseph  McCapfrbt 

There  Is  nothing  Speaker  John  McCkja- 
mack  likes  better  than  a  cigar  and  a  big 
margin  on  a  roUcall  vote. 

Overlooked  In  all  the  Presidential  sleight 
of  hand  last  week  over  the  passage  of  the 
aid  to  education  bill  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  the  work  of  the  team  of 
McCoRMACK,  Al,bert,  and  Boggs. 

That's  the  Democratic  leadership  team  in 
the  House  of  Representatives:  Carl  Ai^bert, 
the  majority  leader,  and  Hai^  Boggs,  the 
party  whip.  Although  credit  goes  to  the 
President  for  getting  his  education  bill 
through  the  House,  the  work  at  the  voting 
level  was  still  done  by  the  men  who  know 
the  House  the  best :  McCormack,  Albebt,  and 
Boggs. 

Gone  are  the  stories  which  we  used  during 
the  weeks  after  the  election  about  the  Demo- 
crats having  so  many  Members  in  the  House 
they  would  never  be  able  to  hold  the  party 
together.  Those  Democrats,  we  said,  will 
break  up,  no  one  -will  be  able  to  hold  them 
together  on  the  key  votes. 
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Remember,  we  said,  what  Sam  Rayburn 
used  to  say  about  it  being  better  to  have 
a  slim  margin  than  a  big  one? 

But  even  when  the  Democrats  lost  a  re- 
spected voice  on  the  Education  CooMnlttee, 
as  Mrs.  Eorra  Gkzkn  lead  the  fight  against 
the  administration  formula  for  funds  to  edu- 
cate poor  children,  the  leadership  in  the 
House  was  able  to  hold. 

There  are  some  close  ones  yet  to  come  in 
the  House,  but  on  the  record  to  date  the  team 
of  McCORMACK.  Albert  and  Bocgs  should  win 
most  of  them. 

A  tribute,  perhaps,  to  three  men  who  know 
the  playing  field,  the  opposing  players,  and 
their  own  men  better  than  any  three  men 
who  have  worked  together  in  those  Jobs  in 
years. 


Education  Bill — More  Homework 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent Christian  Science  Monitor  editorial, 
which  follows,  expresses  the  concern 
felt  by  many  citizens  about  the  haste 
with  which  bills  are  being  approved  by 
the  Congress  and,  specifically,  about 
certain  aspects  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  aid  bill : 

Education  Bill — More  Homework 
President  Johnson  is  keeping  up  a  re- 
lentless pressure  to  get  his  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill  adopted  quickly  and  without  fur- 
ther amendments.  He  wants  the  House 
version  accepted  by  the  Senate  without 
change.  The  Senate  Education  Subcom- 
mittee granted  the  President  his  wishes 
by  rejecting  all  amendments  in  3  days  of 
consideration. 

Some  are  still  hopeful  of  getting  an 
amendment  giving  the  poorer  States  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  aid.  Others  would 
like  to  see  amendments  to  clarify  the 
church-state  questions  involved. 

In  the  House,  for  example,  Representa- 
tive Edith  Green,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  one 
of  the  stanchest  and  most  knowledgeable 
supporters  of  Federal  education  legislation, 
declared  herself  "in  the  unfortunate  posi- 
tion •  •  •  of  being  one  of  the  dissenters," 
troubled  by  the  religious  school  aid  issue. 
The  Implications  of  this  bill  for  the  future 
of  the  public  school  in  America  are  tremen- 
dous. 

Republicans  in  the  House  wanted  to  know 
whether  public  school  teachers  would  be 
allowed  to  teach  In  parochial  schools.  An- 
swers were  not  clear  cut.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  local  school  oflBcials  could  per- 
mit public  school  teachers  to  extend  edu- 
cational services  and  arrangements  such  as 
shared-time  classes  and  educational  tele- 
vision programs,  to  parochial  school  stu- 
dents in  parochial  school  buildings. 

Because  there  is  considerable  doubt 
among  some  constitutional  law  experts  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill,  some, 
including  Representative  Green,  favor  an 
amendment  to  provide  foi*  Judicial  review. 
They  contend  that  otherwise  there  Is  a 
good  possibility  courts  would  hold  that 
neither  individual  taxpayers  nor  institutions 
have  legal  standing  to  sue. 

We  question  whether  It  Is  in  the  ultimate 
Interest  of  the  United  States  for  an  admin- 
Istration  to  put  bo  much  pressure  on  Con- 
gress to  push  through  so  many  important 
measures  with  such  undue  haste.     Our  con- 


cern is  due  to  our  belief  that  the  education 
bill,  as  well  as  other  vital  Rdmlnistration 
proposals  such  as  the  voting  rights  bill  and 
the  presidential  succession  bill,  can  and 
ought  to  be  amended  to  provide  much  needed 
safeguards. 

We  would  like  to  see  congressional  resist- 
ance to  executive  pressures  sufficient  to  im- 
prove these  measures.  I 


Miss  Ann  Tarleton  Wins  Louisiana  State 
Competition  in  Oratory 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  A.  THOMPSON 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12.  1965 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  just  recently,  during  the  month 
of  March,  a  young  lady  from  my  con- 
gressional district.  Miss  Ann  Tarleton, 
a  senior  student  at  the  St.  Charles  Aca- 
demy in  Lake  Charles,  L*.,  won  first 
place  in  Statewide  competition  in  the 
field  of  oratory  at  the  Louisiana  Junior 
Classical  League  Latin  Club  Convention. 
I  feel  this  accomplishment  is  worthy  of 
note  inasmuch  as  it  is  significant  to  see 
our  youth  of  today  developing  to  the 
extent  that  some  can  reach  such  heights 
both  in  thinking,  and  in  the  ability  to 
voice,  and  put  these  thoughts  across  to 
others. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  competi- 
tion in  which  this  particular  young  lady 
has  been  engaged,  and  in  which  she  has 
won  honors.  She  has  won  trips  to  var- 
ious parts  of  our  Nation  as  a  result  of 
her  interest  and  aptitude  in  Future 
Homemakers  and  Farmers  of  America. 
As  an  indication  of  her  versatility,  she 
has  won  many  blue  ribbons  in  sheep  com- 
petition which  she  raises  herself  on  what 
she  has  named  "the  world's  smallest 
sheep  ranch"— her  own  backyard  In  the 
city. 

Miss  Tarleton's  accomplishments  and 
success  in  all  her  endeavors  reflects 
credit  not  only  upon  herself  and  family, 
but  upon  her  instructors  and  school 
where  she  has  become  inspired  and 
trained. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  the  very  short  theme  upon  which 
Ann  Tarleton  won  her  most  recent  honor 
in  oratory.  The  text  of  her  address  fol- 
lows: 

Louisiana  Junior  Classical  Convention 

Speech 

(By  Miss  Ann  Tarleton.  St.  Charles  Academy, 

Lake  Charles.  La.) 

Twilight  zone— that  undefltied  moment 
which  precedes  total  darkness— now  encom- 
passes the  20th  century.  Twilight  Is  con- 
sidered the  forerunner  of  peace  and  content- 
ment, yet  this  twilight  which  encompasses 
the  20th  century  Is  the  foreshadowing  of  an- 
other darkness — the  darkness  acquired 
through  man's  deceit  and  mistrust.  As  part- 
ners in  propaganda,  mistrust  and  deceit  have 
woven  a  web  of  darkness  which  threatens 
the  soul  of  civUizatlon,  a  threat  which  is  the 
essence  of  the  ills  of  the  world. 

The  problem  today  is  not  unique.  The 
threat  of  deceit  haunted  man  when  Cain 
killed  Abel.     The  threat  of  mistrust  haunts 


man  in  the  cold  war.  And  together  mis- 
trust and  deceit  will  continue  to  haunt  man 
unless  something  is  done. 

This  ghostly  picture  is  readily  exemplified 
in  foreign  affairs,  our  own  Government  ac- 
tions, and  social  pressures.  Perhaps  the 
country  which  best  depicts  the  picture  of 
deceit  in  foreign  affairs  is  Russia.  Since 
1945,  Russia  has  broken  50  of  her  52  major 
agreements.  Naturally,  this  causes  men  and 
nations  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  feel  the 
shadow  of  disbelief. 

When  Cuba  was  granted  her  Independence, 
the  United  States  promised  to  protect  her 
citizens.  Yet,  because  of  a  masterful  cam- 
paign of  deceit,  the  Cub_ns  not  only  mis- 
trust the  United  States,  but  their  own  lead- 
ers. 

This  atmosphere  of  mistrust  has  settleri 
in  our  own  country.  Many  American  cit- 
izens are  outspoken  in  their  lack  of  con- 
fidence of  our  national  leaders.  This  prompts 
misunderstanding. 

When  our  Government  resorts  to  arm.s 
to  oppose  Communist  aggression.  It  Is  called 
a  war  monger.  Yet,  If  It  attempts  to 
negotiate  foreign  entanglements,  it  is  tagged 
"appeaser."  Our  citizens  are  confused  bv 
this  growing  lack  of  confidence,  mistrust,  anci 
misunderstanding  among  nations. 

This  reveals  the  problem  in  its  true  nat- 
ure— Insincerity  of  society.  For  example— 
if  a  person  saves  his  earnings,  his  friends 
call  him  a  miser.  If  he  spends  his  money, 
he  is  called  a  spendthrift.  If  he  goes  ti 
church  regularly,  his  associates  call  him  a 
hypocrite.  But  if  he  misses  church,  he  i 
called  a  heathen. 

This  attitude  continues  to  grow,  and  tir.- 
less  the  nations  of  the  world  find  a  solu- 
tion, the  future  may  well  become  an  er^i 
of  discontent.  This  growing  menace  to  our 
future  security  and  progress  can  be  sur- 
mounted— by  individual  process.  Our  chal- 
lenge today  is  to  enkindle  in  man  truth 
understanding,  and  sincerity. 

Perhaps  Stephen  Vincent  Benet  meant  to 
insure  the  peace  of  twilight  when  he  wrote; 
"Our  earth  is  but  a  smaU  star  in  the  gre:.: 
universe.  Yet  of  It  we  make,  if  we  choose 
a  planet  unvexed  by  war,  untroubled  bv 
hunger  or  fear,  undivided  by  senseless  dis- 
tinctions of  race,  color,  or  theory.  Grant  u.=; 
the  courage  and  foreseeing  to  begin  this  task 
today,  that  our  children  and  our  children .' 
children  may  be  proud  of  the  name  of  man  ' 
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Colgate-Palmoliye  Co.  Shows  High 
Level  of  Ethical  Conduct 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  12.  1965 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  news  story  from  New  York  Chy 
points  to  a  high  standard  of  ethics  and 
fair  competitive  practices  in  America'^ 
business  community. 

I  refer  to  the  action  taken  by  one  oi 
the  largest  companies  in  the  Nation,  th- 
Colgate-Palmolive  Co.,  in  refusing  a  so- 
called  bargain  offer  to  purchase  highh 
valued  trade  secrets  of  a  competitor 
Procter  &  Gamble.  In  view  of  tht 
amount  of  adverse  publicity  so  often  un- 
fairly directed  at  the  U.S.  business  com- 
munity, I  beUeve  the  story  of  the  Colgate- 
Palmolive  Co.'s  exemplary  action  should 
be  duly  noted. 


The  story  is  this,  in  brief:  Colgate- 
Palmolive  and  Procter  &  Gamble  are 
companies  engaged  in  one  of  the  most 
keenly  competitive  areas  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  merchandise  market.  Ob- 
viously, an  extensive  amount  of  research, 
planning  and  creative  thought  goes  into 
the  shaping  of  marketing  strategy  and 
tactics  by  each  of  these  companies. 
Equally  clear  is  the  fact  that  in  such  a 
Jughly  competitive  market  area  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  thought  is  given  to  con- 
.^idering  what  the  opposition  is  planning. 

With  this  as  background,  consider  the 
monetary  value  it  would  be  to  one  of 
these  companies  to  obtain  its  competi- 
;or's  detailed  budget  for  sale  and  distri- 
bution of  one  of  its  leading  consumer 
inoducts.  According  to  an  assistant  U.S. 
district  attorney,  Procter  &  Gamble 
placed  the  value  to  a  competitor  of  inside 
knowledge  of  such  a  budget  at  no  less 
than  $1  million. 

The  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  was  offered 
yuch  inside  information,  in  the  form  of  a 
detailed  188-page  marketing  and  adver- 
tising plan  devised  by  Procter  &  Gamble. 
Colgate-Palmolive,  immediately  upon  re- 
ceiving this  offer,  reported  the  incident 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
1  or  that  agency's  action.  Last  week  the 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Hoey,  com- 
mended the  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  for 
:ts  conduct  in  promptly  alerting  authori- 
ties to  this  illicit  offer.  A  former  em- 
!)Ioyee  of  Procter  &  Gamble  has  been  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  industrial  es- 
tiionage  in  the  matt-er. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Representative  of 
a  congressional  district  In  which  the 
Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  has  a  major  plant, 
I  of  course  am  greatly  interested  in  any 
news  story  which  reflects  well  on  one 
of  my  constituents.  But  of  even  greater 
importance,  the  action  taken  by  Colgate- 
Palmolive  officials  reflects  well  on  our 
■  ntire  American  business  community — 
..ud  at  a  time  when  the  free  enterprise 
ystem  is  under  attack  from  foreign  en- 
(mies  and  domestic,  homegrown  critics. 

As  I  have  said,  too  often  do  gaudy, 
misleading  headlines  lead  the  public  to 
believe  that  the  ethics  and  sense  of  com- 
.!>etitive  f airplay  of  our  Nation's  busi- 
ness community  Is  at  an  alltlme  low. 
We  hear  baseless  charges  of  a  so-called 
;  rofit-first  philosophy  allegedly  held  by 
"xecutives  of  today's  large  corporate  en- 
:eiprises.  By  such  charges,  the  enemies 
;ind  critics  of  American  business  hope  to 
undermine  public  confidence,  not  only 
in  this  country  but  abroad  as  well,  in  the 
social  efficacy  of  the  free  enterprise 
ystem. 

For  this  reason,  at  this  time  the  story 
'1  one  large  U.S.  company's  exemplary 
demonstration  of  the  highest  of  ethical 
business  standards,  even  in  the  most  ag- 
ressively  competitive  areas  of  the  free 
•nterprise  market,  deserves  notice  and 
ronsideration. 

I  join  U.S.  Attorney  Hoey  in  com- 
mending the  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  for 
its  action  in  this  case.  And  I  earnestly 
iiope  that  the  real  significance  of  this 
iiicident  is  brought  home  to  all  those  who, 
'vvithout  facts  to  support  their  charges, 
have  unfairly  and  unjustly  projected  a 
lalse  picture  of  American  business 
ethics  and  standards  in  recent  years. 


H.R.  2362  Shonld  Be  Promptly  Approved 
in  the  National  Interest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8, 1965 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  most 
earnestly  hope  and  trust  that  the  Senate 
will  promptly  and  overwhelmingly  ap- 
prove this  afternoon,  H.R.  2362,  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Act  of  1965,  that 
this  House  resoundingly  adopted  just  a 
week  ago. 

It  is  practically  the  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  most  educational  and  legislative 
authorities  that  this  measure  is  the  best 
practical  compromise  that  could  be  rea- 
sonably devloped  to  meet  and  dissolve 
the  coiiscientious  objections  of  the  vari- 
ous groups  who  sincerely  desire  to  ef- 
fect the  fundamental  objectives  of  this 
measure. 

In  substance  this  bill  will  provide: 
First,  a  3 -year  $1.06  billion  program  of 
Federal  grants  to  States  for  allocation  to 
school  districts  with  large  numbers  of 
low-income  families;  the  uses  of  the 
funds  to  be  decided  by  local  school  dis- 
tricts, subject  to  State  and  Federal  ap- 
proval :  second,  a  5-year  program  of 
grants  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
librai-y  materials;  third,  a  5-year  pro- 
gram for  the  establishment  of  supple- 
mentary education  centers  and  services: 
fourth,  5-year  programs  to  improve  edu- 
cational research  and  to  strengthen  State 
departments  of  education;  and  fifth,  a  2- 
year  extension  of  school  aid  to  districts 
Impacted  by  the  presence  of  Federal 
installations. 

Let  us  all  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
$1  billion  of  the  expenditures  proposed  in 
this  bill  will  be  directed  at  raising  edu- 
cational quality  for  deprived  children 
and  these  funds  will  be  distributed  into 
and  throughout  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  Nation's  school  districts. 

The  2-year  extension  of  assistance  to 
impacted  areas,  although  in  my  opinion 
it  should  be  extended  for  at  least  5  years 
for  proper  school  planning  purposes,  is 
at  least  an  acceptable  adjustment  and  is 
imperatively  needed  in  a  great  many 
school  districts. 

Let  us  also  remind  ourselves  that  no 
Federal  money  may,  by  this  bill,  be  pro- 
vided directly  to  nonpublic  schools  and 
that  the  bill  specifies  that  none  of  its 
provisions  authorizes  any  Federal  con- 
trol over  school  curriculums.  instruction, 
and  administration  of  personnel,  or  the 
selection  of  teaching  materials.  The 
bill  also  states  that  nothing  in  it  "shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  making  of 
any  payment  for  religious  worship  or  in- 
struction." 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  20  years  this 
country  and  this  legislature  has  been 
trying  to  reasonably  solve  the  problem  of 
providing  this  type  of  Federal  aid  to  our 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
groups.  Very  likely  the  bill  that  we 
passed  here  a  few  days  ago  and  is  now 
being  debated  in  the  Senate  constitutes 
the  last,  best  chance  to  provide  it.    Let 


the  Congress,  finally,  stop  talking  about 
the  education  of  children  who  yearly 
grow  older  and  beyond  legislative  sissist- 
ance  while  we  quarrel  and  quibble  and 
delay.  Let  us  exert  this  last  effort  to 
revitalize  these  particular  segmeni^  of 
our  national  school  system. 

This  bill  represents  merely  a  1-year 
authorization  and,  if  need  be,  it  can  be 
wholesomely  amended  after  a  year's  ex- 
perience. The  passage  of  this  educa- 
tional bill  will  be,  in  truth,  an  experiment 
and  not  an  irrevocable  act.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  follow  the  patriotic  example 
of  this  House  and  give  it  a  try  before 
this  day  is  over. 


King's  Boycott  Immoral 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8. 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  demand  of  Martin  Luther 
King  for  a  boycott  of  Alabama  is  awak- 
ening Americans  to  the  immorality  of 
this  agitator.  Under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  include  the  following  column 
written  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  which  ap- 
peared In  a  number  of  newspapers 
across  the  country: 

A      CON.SERVATIVE     VIEW:      KiNG     MAKES     A 

Tactical  Error 
( By  James  J.  Kili>atxlck) 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  be- 
ing still  mortal  and  not  yet  divine,  remains 
subject  to  the  same  rules  of  fate  that  act 
upon  other  men;  and  one  of  these  rules  Is 
never  to  push  your  luck  too  far. 

Dr.  King  blundered  Sunday  evening  In  his 
call  for  a  boycott  on  Alabama.  At  a  mo- 
ment when  he  had  everything  goln^  for 
him — when  a  combination  of  superb  strategy 
and  tragic  circumstance  had  won  the  country 
and  shamed  his  antagonists — he  overstepp>ed 
himself.  He  may  never  know  how  much  this 
act  of  arrogance  will  cost  him  anaong  those 
decent  elements  of  the  South's  power  struc- 
ture on  whom  so  much  of  his  cause  depends. 

Consider  the  course  of  events  In  recent 
weeks.  Until  Eh".  King  and  hla  associates 
moved  on  Alabama,  the  name  of  Selma  was 
almost  unknown.  Not  one  man  in  10,000 
could  have  located  Lowndes  County.  High- 
way 80  to  Montgomery  was  a  meaningless  line 
on  the  map.  The  issue  of  voting  rights  was 
barely  sinunering  on  congressional  stoves. 
The  conscience  of  the  white  South  was 
troubled,  but  not  troubled  deeply. 

Over  a  period  of  9  weeks.  Dr.  King  single- 
handedly  changed  all  that.  He  elevated 
Selnia  to  a  household  word,  roused  the  Na- 
tion to  the  denial  of  the  franchise  In  Ala- 
bama, and  raised  Highway  80  to  the  promi- 
nence of  the  early  Christians'  Road  to  Rome. 
He  prompted  Lyndon  Johnson  into  sponsor- 
ship of  the  most  drastic  voting  rights  bill 
since  1870.  and  he  galvanized  the  Congress 
into  pledges  of  immediate  action. 

Then  came  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Viola  Lluzzo, 
and  the  drama  to  its  shocking  climax.  There 
should  be  no  mistaking  the  reaction  of  the 
white  South  to  this  vicious  and  cowardly 
crime.  Decent  southerners  from  the  Potomac 
to  the  Mississippi  were  left  sick — almost 
physically  sick — by  the  wretched  event.  A 
moment  of  catharsis  was  at  hand.    In  shame. 
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Borrow,  and  revulsion,  an  agonized  South 
might  well  have  yielded  significant  gains  to 
the  Negroes'  cavise. 

Out  of  the  Jaws  of  this  victory.  In  the  old 
phrase.  Dr.  King  on  Sunday  evening  snatched 
defeat.  His  call  for  a  punitive  boycott  of 
Alabama  will  undo  the  most  Important  part 
of  his  achievement,  for  the  latent  forces  of 
decency  in  the  South,  ready  to  concede  much 
Tightness  In  the  Negroes'  demands,  will  react 
to  the  boycott  with  hot  resentment.  There 
can  be  no  armistice  now. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  overplayed  hand 
will  cost  Dr.  King  some  measure  of  respect 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  too.  He  is  In  the 
position  of  a  man  whose  case  at  bottom  rests 
on  one  appeal:  Be  fair.  But  here  he  says 
to  the  country:   Be  tmfalr. 

He  was  urging  the  South  to  do  right  be- 
cause It  is  right;  now  his  case  loses  its  moral 
urgency.  Do  right,  he  says,  or  it  will  cost  you 
money.  The  effect  Is  to  hang  a  price  tag  on 
Justice,  to  confuse  the  granting  of  rights  with 
the  selling  of  steel. 

Dr.  King  no  longer  Is  engaged  in  searing 
the  South's  conscience;  he  is  out  to  hit  the 
South's  pocketbook.  Along  with  prejudice, 
he  would  eliminate  bank  deposits.  He  is  a 
curious  exercise  in  morality. 

The  sweeping  and  unselective  boycott  de- 
manded by  Dr.  King  would  hit  the  Jiast  and 
the  unjust  alike.  If  the  maneuver  succeeds 
to  any  appreciable  degree,  Alabama's  econ- 
omy surely  will  suffer,  and  in  the  nature 
of  things.  Dr.  King's  own  people  will  suffer 
along  with  it. 

In  truth,  they  will  suffer  most  of  all,  for 
the  Negroes'  future  in  the  South  depends 
heavily  upon  employment  opportunities  and 
Improved  education.  A  prolonged  boycott, 
sustained  through  the  cooperation  of  orga- 
nized labor,  oould  have  a  catastrophic  effect 
upon  programs  of  the  greatest  Importance  to 
the  ultimate  solution  of  all  these  problems. 
The  most  regrettable  effect  of  Dr.  Kings 
new  strategy  will  be  to  alienate  the  good  will 
of  many  white  southerners  who  were  moving 
In  his  direction. 

The  rest  of  the  country  may  not  fully  un- 
derstand the  remarkable  change  In  attitude 
that  has  been  developing  In  the  South. 
Prom  Virginia  to  Louisiana,  fresh  currents 
of  thought  and  reflection  have  been  stirring. 
Old  barriers  have  been  falling  In  windrows. 
Many  whites  and  many  Negroes  were  quietly 
exploring  areas  of  understanding  never  be- 
fore explored.  But  if  there  Is  to  be  a  boy- 
cott, everyone  must  be  flung  centrlfugally 
back  to  the  edges  once  more. 

We  have  moved  in  a  twinkling  from  what 
is  right  to  what  Is  expensive;  we  have  gone 
from  love  to  money,  and  a  South  that  was 
ready  to  be  persuaded  by  the  one  appeal  will 
only  be  antagonized  by  the  other. 


A  Bombshell  in  Rio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CALiroRmA 
-  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly at  one  of  the  White  H^use  briefings,  I 
asked  the  question  as  to  why  there  seems 
to  be  a  news  blackout  on  Cuba,  both  from 
the  State  Department  and  the  White 
House,  and  was  assured  that  communism 
had  lost  its  adherence  in  Central  and 
South  America  and  was  no  longer  an  im- 
portant factor,  and  that  Cuba  was  in  a 
mess  both  socially  and  economically. 
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I  felt  at  the  time  that  this  casual  dis- 
missal of  Cuba  as  a  communistic  prob- 
lem did  not  have  in  fact  the  background 
assurance  which  the  State  Department 
seems  to  offer  as  an  excuse  for  this  ap- 
parent news  blackout. 

Now  comes  the  news  that  Saturday 
$300,000  in  large  bills  was  captured  from 
Communist  Italian  leaders  who  were 
transporting  the  money  on  behalf  of 
Russia,  to  be  used  in  Brazil  to  further 
Communist  parades,  sit-ins,  and  all 
types  of  Communistic  propaganda  proj- 
ects. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post,  an 
article  by  Messrs.  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak  again  brings  to  the  front 
the  Communist  proposals  from  South 
America  wherein  the  United  States  will 
be  asked  to  leave  the  Organization  of 
American  States  as  well  as  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  to  be  re- 
placed by  Fidel  Castro. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Communist  ac- 
tivities within  90  miles  of  our  shore 
should  receive  far  more  attention  than  is 
apparently  the  case,  and  also  I  feel  the 
public  should  be  Informed  by  the  State 
Department  or  by  the  administration  of 
'  what  is  going  on,  rather  than  having  to 
get  the  information  entirely  from  the 
newspapers. 

The  article  follows : 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  12.  1965 
Inside  Report — A  Bombshill  in  Rio 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

A  cabal  of  South  American  governments 
is  secretly  fusing  a  political  bomb  to  toes 
In  Uncle  Sam's  lap  at  the  pan- American 
conference   In  Rio  de  Janeiro  next  month. 

The  bomb:  A  proposal  now  In  the  draft 
stage,  by  adventurous  young  nationalists  of 
Chile's  new  Christian  Democratic  govern- 
ment. If  presented  in  its  present  form,  the 
Chilean  proposal  could  turn  the  Rio  meet- 
ing— and  the  whole  inter-American  system — 
upside  down. 

The  plan  would  Junk  both  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  (GAS)  and  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank  and  re- 
place them  with  all-Latin  organizations 
excluding  the  United  States.  Moreover,  while 
Uncle  Sam.  would  be  asked  out,  Fidel  Castro 
would  be  asked  in.  Thus  would  the  United 
States  be  isolated  from  Latin  America. 

This  Is  precisely  the  goal  of  the  Com- 
munists. But  what  is  being  rendled  for  Rio 
Is  not  a  Communist  Invention,  but  the  prod- 
uct of  emotional  nationalism  (spliced  with 
generous  portions  of  anti-Tankee  senti- 
ment) now  ninning  rampant  through  South 
America.  This  is  the  most  troubling  Latin 
development  since  Castro's  attempts  to  ex- 
port revolution  came  a  cropper  and  is  po- 
tentially more  dangerous. 

The  prophet  of  this  movement  is  an  Ar- 
gentine economist  and  international  bureau- 
crat named  Raul  Prebisch.  Aa  head  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  on 
Latin  America  (ECLA),  Prebisch  devised  a 
doctrine  that  shows  the  developed  half  of  the 
world  (led  by  the  United  States)  dominating 
and  victimizing  the  undeveloped  half  (in- 
cluding Latin  America).  Tliis  is  accom- 
plished, according  to  Prebisch,  by  paying  the 
underdeveloped  half  far  less  for  its  raw 
materials  than  they  are  really  worth. 

The  appeal  of  this  doctrine  to  the  Latin 
American  mentality  was  immense.  Here  was 
a  way  to  shift  blame  for  the  region's  stunted 
growth  from  the  Latin's  own  political  and 
economic  IneflBciency  to  the  Colossus  of  the 
North.     The  Prebisch  cult  has  disciples  In 


pDvemments  all  over  Latin  America — Argen- 
tina, Uruguay.  Peru,  even  the  primarily  pro- 
U.S.  Government  of  Brazil. 

But  nowhere  is  the  Prebisch  sway  stronger 
than  among  Chile's  high-flying  Christian 
Democrats.  EX^LA's  headquarters  are  lo- 
cated In  Santiago.  Chile's  President  Eduar- 
do  Frei  has  asked  Prebisch  and  three  other 
International  bureaucrats  to  study  the  prof- 
pects  of  further  economic  integration  ir 
Latin  America. 

One  prominent  Chilean  Christian  Den:.-- 
crat  put  it  to  us  this  way  In  Santiago  l.i.<^' 
December:  "Here  in  Chile  we  are  all  sons  o: 
Prebisch." 

From  this  flows  the  four  remarkable  pro- 
posals contained  in  the  secret  Chilean  dru! 
proposal. 

One  of  these — calling  for  the  United  State-- 
to  give  Latin  American  commodities  specia: 
trade  pxreferences  Just  as  European  nation. 
help  their  excolonies  In  Africa — is  quite  ser.- 
slble.  It  has  long  been  quietly  pushed  h: 
Thomas  Mann,  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  oi 
State  for  Economic  Aifalrs.  The  three  othtr 
points,  however,  go  off  the  deep  end,  a* 
follows: 

1.  Establishment  of  a  new  Latin  American 
organization,  which  would  In  effect  sup- 
plant the  OAS.  Far  from  Including  thr 
United  States,  this  new  organization  would 
bargain  against  the  United  States. 

2.  Conversion  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  into  a  bank  to  encouTiK  ■ 
Latin    American    integration.      The    Uhi:'. 
States  would  have  no  say  In  the  m.anagemei.- 
of    this    bank,    though,    q\iite   naturally,    , 
would  be  financed  mainly  by  Uncle  Sam. 

3.  A  cordial  Invitation  to  Castro  to  Joi:! 
these  new  organizations  now  that  the  United 
States  has  been  excluded. 

Unbelievable?  Consider  a  recent  intervie- 
In  a  Santiago  newspaper  of  Gabriel  Valdc- 
the  Chilean  Foreign  Minister. 

Attacking  UJ5.   control   over  Its   own   u.' 
money  and  the  economic  isolation  of  Castro' 
Cuba,  Valdes  says:    "The  United  States  gran- 
either   more    or   less   assistance   or   loans    i 
those  countries  it  likes  or  which  it  considr  • . 
more  democratic.     This  discrimination  car.- 
not  continue." 

Further,   Valdes  calls   for   "permanent  i\~ 
si^tance.  not  voluntary  or  with  a  fixed  de.Td- 
line,"  from  Washington  in  return  for  cci.- 
tinued  political  alliance. 

With  hardboiled  Tom  Mann  in  charge  f : 
economic  policy,  Washington  Is  not  abovit  t 
knuckle  under  to  this  thinly  disguised  black- 
mail. But  if  the  Chilean  blueprint  for  divid- 
ing the  United  States  from  its  Latin  neigh- 
bors actually  is  unveiled  in  Rio  next  moniii. 
the  detonation  will  be  music  to  Communist 
ears   everywhere. 


President's  Speech  on  Vietnam  Restates 
Finn  U.S.  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speakc: 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  reprint  1:. 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  percep- 
tive analysis  by  Washington  correspond- 
ent William  S.  White  of  President  John- 
son's recent  speech  on  our  country's 
Asian  policy. 

The  article  follows: 
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[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  9.   1965] 

\iETNAM   Speech:     Polict   as  Firm   as  Ever 

(By  William  S.  White) 

President  Johnson's  so-called  "new"  policy 
1  r  dealing  with  Communist  aggression  in 
IS  >uth  Vietnam  is  not  new  in  fact  nor  does  it 
:  the  smallest  way  soften  his  real  position. 
To  the  contrary,  he  feels — and  objective 
r-  ;iding  Of  what  he  said  at  the  John  Hop- 
k  lis  University  supports  him  in  this — that 
i:s  meaning  is  simply  firmly  to  establish 
;:ie  two  bedrock  necessities  for  remaining  in 
Vietnam  until  aggression  has  been  brought 
:i  a  halt  by  self-enforcing  peace  arrange- 
ments that  will  not  and  cannot  be  later 
(ist  aside  by  the  Communists  as  other  agree- 
r.;ents  have  been. 

The  vital  words  here  are  "self-enforcing." 
The  President  will  never  go  along  with  some 
spurious  deal  resting  only  on  Communist 
;  romises  to  quit  attacking  South  Vietnam. 
i  or  his  own  part,  in  short,  he  considers  him- 
sf\i  more  deeply  committed  than  ever  before 
M  bringing  those  attacks  to  an  end.  If 
cihers  think  he  is  less  committed,  as  some 
soemingly  do,  the  answer  is  simple:  Surely. 
i.e  ought  to  be  the  best  witness  of  the  inten- 
tions of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  first  of  the  twin  bedrock  necessities  to 
staying  in  Vietnam  is  a  continuing  American 
military  action,  which  will  be  carried  just  as 
fur  as  the  Commimists  force  it  to  be  carried. 
llie  President  Is  astonished,  as  to  this  point, 
tiiat  so  much  of  the  interpretation  of  his 
Jjhns  Hopkins  speech  has  so  stressed  his 
promise  In  some  circumstances  of  American 
c  onomlc  aid  to  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia 
rinerally  and  so  kissed  off  these  other 
passages: 

"We  will  not  be  defeated.  We  will  not 
L-ow  tired.  We  will  not  withdraw,  either 
.  penly  or  under  the  cloak  of  a  meaningless 
.:u'reement  •  •  •  peace  demands  an  independ- 
•  It  South  Vietnam — securely  guaranteed  and 
:  lie  to  shape  its  own  relationships  to  all 
I  hers — free  from  outside  Interferences — 
i.ed  to  no  alliance — a  military  base  for  no 
•her  country."  How  do  you  get  any  more 
.    mmitted  than  this? 

This  continued  American  military  action 
;  not  merely  to  help  protect  South  Vietnam. 
I  is  vital  to  prevent  what  has  always  been 
:  e  nightmare  of  American  policymakers,  the 
:  ^'htmare  of  a  total  collapse  in  South  Vlet- 
:  ,.m's  morale  and  government  which  might 
irike  impossible  further  effective  American 
.     istance  of  any  kind. 

riie  second  bedrock  necessity  is  to  placate, 
s  ■  far  as  may  be  rationally  ptossible.  the 
c.dless  fretful  complaint  from  Allied  gov- 
f.-nments  and  some  sections  of  responsible 
1  ninion  at  home  that  the  United  States  is 
I  .  ering  no  "constructive"  alternatives  to 
'    11  tinned  war. 

Ir    is   here   that  Mr.   Johnson's  suggestion 

:"  r  a  cooperative  economic  development  of 

atheast   Asia  takes    Its   place.     Once   the 

r.  tions  directly  involved  begin  this  develop- 

i.'nt  in  good  faith,  he  is  prepared  to  ask 

(    iigress  to  authorize  a  blUion-doUar  Amer- 

u  "investment" — not,  by  the  way,  a  mere 

'"lerican  gift — in  such  an  enterprise.    Here, 

.  -•tin.   the   President   Is   both   disappointed 

d  surprised  at  some  Republican  criticism 

;   this  as  an  effort  to  "buy  peace." 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  already  spending 

.   r  more  than  a  billion  a  year  in  South  Viet- 

)■  m  alone,   putting  military  and   economic 

■  ■  oenditures  together.    In  the  second  place. 

:iiit  he  is  speaking  of  as  a  possibility  for 
Uheast    Asia    generally    is    already    taking 

■  .:ce  in  South  Vietnam.     In  the  third  place. 
e  principles  of  such  a  program  were  in  fact 

■  ommended  to  President  Kennedy  by  Mr. 

■  hnson  as  Vice  President  as  early  as   1961. 
H  ■  sees  it  as  about  what  we  have  done  widely 

lig  since  in  Latin  America  to  prevent  chaos 
-.d  Communist  encroachment. 
In  the  fourth  place,  this  problematical  and 
.   '  vire  American  carrot,  though  sincerely  held 


out  if  the  Communists  will  maJce  It  possible 
to  hold  it  out  usefvilly,  weighs  far  less  than 
the  here-and-now  American  stick  that  ac- 
companies It.  No  country  being  attacked 
has  in  all  history  been  given  a  more  pro- 
found and  more  powerful  military  American 
guarantee  than  the  guarantee  the  President 
has  now  given  to  South  Vietnam. 


Major  Theatrical  Production  Will   Have 
Memphis  Premiere 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  per- 
sons think  that  we  are  having  a  cultural 
explosion  in  this  country. 

While  that  point  is  highly  debatable, 
I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  the  interest 
in  the  arts  is  on  the  increase.  An  inter- 
est by  leaders  of  governments  at  all  lev- 
els and  financial  support  from  founda- 
tions and  other  philanthropists  have  cer- 
tainly contributed  to  enlivening  the  lively 
arts.  Just  last  week  President  Johnson 
administered  the  oath  of  oflBce  to  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts. 
This  new  group  will  do  much  to  encour- 
age the  creative  activity  and  interests  of 
our  people. 

The  growth  of  repertory  theaters  such 
as  Memphis'  Front  Street  Theatre  has 
been  spotlighted  by  Time  magazine  and 
other  national  publications.  No  longer 
must  we  in  the  hinterlands  depend  on 
New  York  as  the  sole  dispenser  of  enter- 
tainment and  enlightenment  from  the 
legitimate  stage. 

In  fact,  next  month  the  American  and 
English-language  premiere  of  Ugo  Betti's 
"Troubled  Waters"  will  be  presented  at 
Memphis  State  University.  My  city 
takes  an  especial  pride  in  this  because 
following  its  Memphis  performance,  the 
professional  company  will  move  to  New 
York  with  the  late  Italian  dramatist's 
modeiTi  tragedy. 

Edwin  Howard,  amusements  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  rep>orted 
this  forthcoming  event  in  a  recent  edition 
of  his  column,  The  Front  Row.  His  ar- 
ticle follows: 

(Prom  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar, 
Apr.  7,  1965) 

The  Front  Row — Mkmpkis  Gets  Betti  Plat 
Before  New  York  Citt 

(By  Edwin  Howard) 

Memphis'  emergence  as  a  hub  of  theatrical 
activity  takes  another  spurt  forward  today 
with  the  announcement  of  the  American  and 
English  language  premiere  at  Memphis  State 
University  May  13  to  15  of  Ugo  Betti's 
"Troubled  Waters."  The  professional  pro- 
duction will  then  move  to  New  York  for  what 
it  s  hoped  will  be  an  extended  run. 

The  late  Italian  dramatist's  modern  trag- 
edy will  not  only  be  performed,  but  produced, 
in  Memphis.  Following  the  Memphis  pre- 
miere, the  company  will  move  to  the  Gram- 
ercy  Arts  Theater  off  Broadway  in  New  York. 
Previews  in  New  York  will  begin  about  May 
20,  followed  a  week  later  by  the  oflficlal 
opening. 

Tills  major  theatrical  event  for  Memphis 


was  announced  Jointly  today  by  Dr.  Harry 
Ausprlch,  chairman  of  the  MfiU  speech  and 
drama  department,  and  Eric  Salmon,  guest 
professor  of  drama  for  the  spring  semester. 
Salmon's  own  company.  Theater  Outlook, 
is  now  casting  and  will  produce  the  Bettl 
drama  on  the  MSU  campus.  Theater  majors 
will  be  permitted  to  watch  rehearsals  and 
will  participate  in  weekly  seminars  on  the 
production.  A  company  of  eight  actors  will 
arrive  on  the  campus  aljout  April  15  to  begin 
rehearsals.  Salmon  will  direct  and  design 
the  production.  Also  on  the  campus  during 
the  production  period  will  be  a  lighting  de- 
signer from  New  York  and  one  of  the  transla- 
tors of  the  play,  Gino  Rizzo.  "Troubled 
Waters"  will  shortly  be  published  in  a  new 
collection  of  Betti's  plays  translated  by  Rizzo 
and  William  Meriwether. 

RENETWED    INTEREST   IN    BETTI 

Betti.  who  died  in  1953,  Is  the  most  Im- 
p>ortant  Italian  dramatist  since  Pirandello 
and  one  of  the  major  figiu'es  In  the  modern 
theater.  He  has  been  relatively  ne^ected 
in  the  United  States  until  recently.  I^ist 
year  his  "Corruption  In  the  Palace  of  Justice" 
was  produced  off-Broadway.  "The  Queen 
and  the  Rebels."  his  best  known  play  In  this 
country,  was  revived  off-Broadway  this  year. 
Salmon's  production  of  "Troubled  Waters" 
will  reach  New  York  late  next  month,  and  in 
September  Claude  Rains  Is  to  appear  In  a 
Broadway  production  of  "The  Burnt  Flower 
Bed." 

Salmon  considers  "Troubled  Waters"  one  of 
Betti's  most  important  plays.  "It  Is,"  he 
says,  "another  In  the  fascinating  series  of 
attempts  by  20th  century  dramatists,  from 
O'Neill  to  Camus  and  Pirandello  to  Miller,  to 
write  a  modern  tragedy  of  major  propor- 
tions." 

The  English  actor-director's  first  appear- 
ance on  the  Memphis  theatrical  scene  was 
made  last  spring  when  he  lectured  on  Bri- 
tain's so-called  "angry  young  men."  When 
MSU  initiated  a  guest  professorship  In  drama, 
Salmon  was  the  first  person  Dr.  Ausprlch 
thought  of.  Salmon  has  been  on  the  cam- 
pus 2  months  now,  teaching  classes  in 
advanced  acting  and  directing,  and  himself 
directing  the  forthcoming  MSU-community 
production  of  "The  Winter's  Tale,"  to  be 
presented  April  27-May  1  by  the  Memphis 
Shakespeare  Festival.  Inc. 

AT  S25  A  TICKET  FOR  OPENING  NIGHT 

I  asked  Salmon  how  he  was  going  to  teach 
and  direct  two  plays  at  the  same  time.  He 
said.  "It  is  going  to  be  rough,  actually.  But 
the  frame  of  'Winter's  Tale'  Is  there.  The 
hard,  imaginative  work  Is  finished,  but  there 
is.  of  course,  a  lot  of  polishing  yet  to  be 
done  and  the  two  productions  will  overlap 
about   10  days. 

"I  propose  to  handle  that  by  gritting  my 
teeth." 

The  first  of  the  three  Memphis  perfor- 
mances of  "Troubled  Waters"  will  be  a  gala 
premiere  for  special  patrons  of  the  produc- 
tion. Tickets  will  be  $25  each  and  will 
include  an  after-theater  supper.  The  other 
two  performances  will  be  open  to  the  public 
at  $2.50  each. 

After  production  costs  are  paid,  proceeds 
will  go  to  MSU  to  help  imderwrite  the 
special  chair  in  drama.  Salmon  has  already 
agreed  to  return  next  spring  and  Dr.  Aus- 
prlch said  it  is  hoped  he  may  be  resident 
professor  of  drama  all  next  year. 

THE  750  JONESBOROANS  APPLAUD  FRONT  STr.tlT'S 
"FANTASTICKS" 

Memphis'  growth  as  a  theatrical  center  got 
another  boost  Monday  night  when  Front 
Street  Theater's  touring  unit  presented  "The 
Fantasticks  ■  to  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  750 
at  Arkansas  State  College  in  Jonesboro. 

The  audience  was  made  up  of  about  half 
students  and  half  townspeople  and  "they 
really  flipped."  according  to  one  observer. 
Director  George  Touliatos  said  that,  as  after 
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last  week's  performance  In  Clarksdale,  Miss., 
the  company  was  asked  to  come  back  some 
time  in  the  future. 

"The  Pantasticks"  played  to  about  1,150 
people  in  Its  two  road-show  engagements. 
The  Lions  Club  in  Clarksdale  broke  even  and 
Arkansas  State  made  about  $1,000.  Front 
Street  charged  a  flat  fee  to  cover  costs  for 
both  performances,  leaving  profits,  if  any, 
to  local  sponsors. 


James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

OF   NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  12.  1965 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
always  educational  to  read  the  observa- 
tions of  a  man  who  is  probably  the  keen- 
est political  observer  of  our  time.  I  refer 
to  James  A.  Parley,  former  Democratic 
National  Committee  chairman  and  U.S. 
Postmaster  General,  now  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp. 
His  remarks  about  the  changing  world 
in  politics  are  worthwhile  reading.  So 
that  all  Americans  may  have  the  benefit 
of  his  views,  I  request  that  his  comments 
be  included  In  the  Record. 

(Prom  the  Dallas   (Tex.)    Morning  News, 

Mar.  15,   1965] 

Personal  Report:    W.^SHINGTON 

(By  Robert  E.  Baskin) 

The  Nation's  Capital,  of  course,  is  famed 
for  Its  farge  number  of  resident  political  ex- 
perts, who  can  prophesy,  project,  and  inter- 
pret Just  about  anything  that  happens  or 
is  at>out  to  happen  on  tlie  political  fronts. 

But  if  one  wants  to  get  a  quick,  1-hour 
lesson  in  politics  and  the  meaning  and  back- 
ground of  public  affairs,  there  is  no  better 
place  to  go  than  suite  1800  at  515  Madison 
Avenue  in  the  heart  of  Manhattan. 

The  man  you  meet  there  is  76  years  old, 
but  he  stands  tall  and  straight,  his  mind  is 
as  sharp  as  it  was  30  years  ago  when  he  mas- 
terminded great  campaigns,  and  his  attitude 
is  one  of  great  vigor,  tremendous  enthusiasm, 
and  unflagging  curiosity. 

He  Is  James  Aloysius  Farley,  who  for  half 
a  century  has  been  one  of  tlie  great  figures 
in  Democratic  politics,  the  man  who  engi- 
neered Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  1932  and  1936 
campaigns,  who  forecast  uncannily  the  out- 
come of  the  latter  (PX).R.  winning  all  but 
Maine  and  Vermont)  and  who  early  last  year 
predicted  President  Johnson  would  win  a 
landslide  victory. 

Today  the  former  Postmaster  General  and 
Democratic  National  Comntiittee  chairman 
is  board  chwirman  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export 
Corp.     He  if  a  busy  man. 

But  he  has  not  relinquished  any  of  his 
Interests  in  politics  and  can  talk  charmingly 
and  succinctly  on  intricate  political  matters, 
such  as  the  present  confusing  situation  be- 
tween the  forces  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  New  York  M.iyor  Robert  Wagner 
In  New  York  State.  t 

Farley  keeps  his  ears  open.  His  advice  on 
political  matters  is  sought  by  many  persons. 
It  is  no  secret  in  Washington  that  Mr.  John- 
son has  maintained  close  contact  with  him. 
and  there  are  few  occasions  when  Farley  can 
not  come  up  with  a  forthright  piece  of  advice. 
Almost  invariably  he  Is  heeded. 

Although  he  eventually  fell  out  with 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  he's  never  been  an  out- 


sider in  Democratic  Party  circles  that  really 
count.  His  acute  political  sense  has  been 
and  still  is  one  that  cannot  be  Ignored. 

It  is  Interesting  to  observe  that  Farley  does 
not  live  in  the  past,  and  he  firmly  believes 
the  political  world  of  today. 

"The  new  breed  of  politician,"  he  wrote 
recently,  "is  far  stiperior  to  Its  predecessors." 
The  reason  is  patently  simple. 

"The  country  has  improved  immeasurably, 
has  become  far  more  comple.x  and  hence  re- 
quires far  more  able  men  to  n.m  it." 

In  the  modern  world.  Farley  continued, 
"the  old-fashioned  ward  leaders  who  relied 
on  the  May-waltz,  the  clambake,  and  the 
Thanksgiving  turkey  are  as  quaintly  mori- 
bund as  the  old  harries.^  shop. 

"The  modern  district  leader  has  to  have 
the  answers  on  new  school  financing,  public 
health  policies,  and  proposed  zoning 
changes." 

The  expanding  news  media  h.ive  also  made 
American  citizens  better  informed,  Farley 
says,  and  this  tends  to  liberate  them  from 
"the  outmoded  bosses  of  out  political  past." 

In  his  office,  which  Is  cluttered  with 
memorabilia  of  his  political  years,  Farley  en- 
Joys  talking  with  visitors  and  makes  it 
a  point  to  answer  his  phoaic  whenever  it 
rings. 

"It's  simpler  than  having  a.  secretary  run- 
ning in  to  tell  me  somebody  is  on  the 
phone,"  he  said  recently. 

Despite  his  high  standing  vith  the  party's 
wise  men.  New  York  Democratic  leaders 
passed  him  over  for  the  senntorial  nomina- 
tion in  1958  and  for  Governor  in  1962  and  In 
both  cases  the  lesser  known,  nominees  were 
defeated.  Farley's  conservative  views  may 
have  been  the  rea.son  for  beiijg  passed  over 
by  the  liberally  oriented  New  York  party. 

Farley  is  blunt  about  some  long  revered 
political  practices.  In  a  law  day  speech 
at  the  University  of  Georgia  last  spring  he 
had  this  to  say  about  logrolling: 

"I  have  rolled  many  a  log,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  il  someone  didn't  roll  the  logs 
there  wouldn't  be  any  lumber  even  to  build 
a  stadium  for  these  grandstand  quarter- 
backs. I  count  it  as  a  vital  piut  of  govern- 
ment that  a  Senator  from  Arizona,  for  ex- 
ample, is  likely  to  look  with  favor  upon  a 
new  lightliouse  in  Maine,  provided  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  views  witij  sympathy  an 
Irrigation  project  In  Arizona." 


Investiture  of  Anthony  J.  Paterno  as 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Sovereign 
Military  Order  of  Malta 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoJiday.  April  12.  1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  It  is 
my  pleasure  to  have  in.'^eited  in  the  Con- 
gressional RECorn  the  House  Re.solution 
99  passed  by  the  74th  General  As- 
sembly of  Illinois  and  intiofiuccd  by  State 
Representatives  Euzziiio,  DiPrlma,  Ro- 
mano, Merlo,  Pusateri,  Ropa,  and  Zagone. 
On  Satiu'day  eveninjr,  April  10,  over  2,000 
Chicagoans  attended  a  banquet  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Anthony  J.  Paterno  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  official  investiture  as  knight 
commander  of  the  Sovereign  Military 
Order  of  Malta.  The  resolution  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  Investiture  fol- 
lows : 


St.^te  of  Illinois,  74th  General  Assemel- 
House  or  Representativeh 

HOUSE    RESOLUTION    99 

(Offered  by  Messrs.   Euzzino,  DiPrlma,   R. - 

mano,  Merlo,  Pusateri,  Ropa,  and  Zagone  j 

Whereas  on  April  10,  1965,  Anthony  Pat.  r- 
no,  an  outstanding  civic  leader  and  higli  ,- 
respected  American  of  Italian  ancestry  w  : 
be  vested  as  knight  commander  into  the  St  .  - 
erelgn  and  Military  Order  of  Malta;   and 

Whereas  the  Sovereign  and  Military  Ore:'  r 
of  Malta  was  founded  in  the  11th  century  ;:: 
Jerusalem,  by  Blessed  Gerald,  an  Itali.:  . 
Benedictine  monk,  with  the  help  of  soii. 
pious  citizens  from  Amalfi;  it  is  the  nv  - 
ancient  of  all  orders  of  knighthood;  and 

Wiiereas  it  is  indeed  proper  for  a  man  w]   , 
served  as  president  of  the  Joint  civic  co:   - 
mittee   of   Italian-Americans   with    the   u'  - 
flinching  spirit   of  a  pioneer,  the  steadf:, 
devotion  of  a  servant  and  idealist,  the  dee-  - 
rooted  love  of  a  humanitarian;  and  who  y. 
atair.ed  the  very  height  of  affection  he  n;  v 
enjoys  in  the  Italo-American  conamunity,  ; 
invested  into  this  outstanding  worldwide C- 
ganization;  and 

Whereas  the  life  of  Anthony  Paterno  is  .  : 
outj,taiiding  example  of  integrity,  Individu.  ; 
initiative  and  solid  accomplishment:  Ther*  - 
fore  be  it 

Resolved  bi/  the  House  of  Representatii  f 
of  the  74th  General  Assembly  of  the  State  .  / 
Illinois,  That  we  extend  otir  hearty  congr.:-- 
ulations  to  Anthony  Paterno,  upon  his  r  - 
ceiving  this  high  honor;  and  extend  our  be  z 
wishes  for  many  more  great  moments  in  ::  .' 
service  of  our  people;  and  that  a  suitably  c.  - 
grossed  copy  of  this  resolution  and  preaml  ■■ 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Paterno,  the  Joint  civic  cc : 
mitee  of  Italo-Americans  and  the  Era  ^ 
newspaper  in  Melrose  Park,  El. 

Adopted  by  the  house,  March  24,  1965. 
John  P.  Tovhy, 

Speaker  of  the Houyr 
Charles  F.  Keevin, 

Clerk  of  the  House 

Anthony  J.  Paterno  is  a  real  life  Ital'  - 
American  success  story  that  matches  aiy 
Horatio  Alger  di-eam. 

A  guiding  light  for  his  fellow  mc  . 
Anthony  Paterno  is  faith  in  action—}.  - 
is  the  unflinching  spirit  of  a  pioneer,  t; 
steadfast  devotion  of  a  servant  and  Idei  - 
ist,  the  deep-rooted  love  of  a  huma:.  - 
tarian. 

Our  community  has  benefited  by  1 
Ixard  work,  loyalty  and  love  for  manki:  i 
and  his  integi'ity,  individual  initial;  - 
and  solid  accomplishment,  his  is  a  mr 
outstanding  example  of  what  one  mr  . 
can  achieve  in  our  great  democrat  c 
society. 

At  age  18,  he  made  an  important  d  - 
cision.        Courageous     and     ambitiov 
young  Tony   decided   to  immigrate   ;.j 
America  from  his  native  Sicily. 

He  arrived  in  Chicago  in  August  19::  \ 
and  immediately  sought  employmc:.  . 
What  he  found  were  sweatshop  job-- 
backbreaking,  long  hours,  and  low-p.y 
employment. 

He  worked  on  railroads,  In  factorii. . 
on  constructions,  and  became  a  barbr  . 
insurance  agent,  plastering  contracir:-. 
repair  man,  sold  fi-uits  and  vegetabli  . 
and  operated  a  grocery  and  moat  mail:  t 
and  restaurant  and  then  became  a  pi-  - 
neer  in  the  pizza  business  in  Chicago. 

In  spit-e  of  the  tremendous  pressure  <  f 
his  business,  Anthony  Paterno  has  a.- 
ways  fomid  time  to  help  men  of  evi:;.- 
race,  creed  and  color. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  number  :;'.! 
who  have  been  guided  by  Mr.  Paterno  r.\ 
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helping  to  obtain  American  citizenship 
or  who  have  been  assisted  by  his  counsel 
and  financial  aid,  or  the  many  causes 
and  charities  that  have  been  aided  by 
his  energies  and  resources.  • 

Just  as  he  Is  a  leading  figure  in  Chl- 
cagoland,  Mr.  Paterno  is  held  In  high  ac- 
claim in  Italy.  He  has  helped  hospitals 
and  orphanages  in  Sicily  and  other  parts 
of  Italy. 

Born  at  Vizzini,  Catania,  Italy,  Jan- 
uary 24,  1904,  the  son  of  Giovanni  and 
Giuseppa  (LoGiusto)  Paterno.  Married 
Lena  LoGiudice,  October  24, 1929.  Three 
c]iildren:  John,  born  1930,  died  1960; 
Josephine,  Mrs.  Anthony  Terlato,  and 
Michelina,  bom  1947.  Five  grandchil- 
dren. 

Past  President  Joint  Civil  Committee 
of  Italian  Americans,  the  Italian  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Chicago,  and  the 
Vizzinese  Society. 

Awarded  third,  second,  and  first  stars 
of  solidarity,  Republic  of  Italy,  Cavahere, 
Cavaliere  Ufificiale  and  Commendatore, 
Order  of  Merit,  Republic  of  Italy. 

Awarded  plaque  by  the  Italian  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Vizzinese  Society 
for  devotion  and  distinguished  service  to 
Italian  community,  1959;  John  Scala- 
brini  Award  for  his  liberal  generosity  to 
Villa  Scalabrinl,  Italian  old  peoples 
home,  in  1960;  leadership  award  of  Joint 
Civic  Committee,  1961;  Amerital-Unico 
Citizen  of  Year  Award,  in  1961. 

And  now,  as  the  owner  of  Pacific  Wine 
Co.  and  Paterno  Imports,  Ltd.,  he  is  rec- 
ornized  as  a  leader  in  this  Industry  and 
also  one  of  the  most  respected. 


Auditors'  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12.  1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  various  pro- 
posals have  been  introduced  in  this  House 
which  would  provide  the  citizens  of  this 
city  with  some  fashion  of  control  over 
their  affairs. 

I  have  joined  numerous  colleagues  in 
an  appeal  for  committee  hearings  on  the 
home  rule  proposals.  This  appeal  re- 
quests that  hearings  be  held  and  a  home 
rule  bill  be  reported  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Although  there  are  innumerable  good 
reasons  why  the  people  of  this  city  should 
have  control  over  their  affairs,  one  of  the 
most  poignant  was  the  subject  of  an  edi- 
torial in  today's  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  thought- 
ful examination  of  this  editorial  to  my 
C!  leagues  and  request  unanimous  con- 
>  !it  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
today's  Record: 

Auditor's  Report 

ciiildren's  Hospital  Is  being  systematically 
.  •  a  deliberately  cheated  by  Congress.  The 
.;  proprlatlons  committees  bluntly  refuse  to 
P  y  the  bills  of  the  children  who  are  the 
fnys  responsibility.  Last  summer,  the  hoe- 
!   '  '1   told   Congress  that  its   annual  deficit 


was  approaching  half  a  million  dollars  in 
unpaid  services  to  indigent  chUdren.  Con- 
gress grudgingly  made  a  smaU  increase  in  the 
payment  schedules,  covering  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  deficit.  Asked  to  come  a  little 
closer  to  their  obligation,  the  appropriations 
committees  demanded  an  audit  of  the 
hospital. 

The  audit  has  now  been  published.  Hav- 
ing now  wasted  8  months  and  $25,500  to  be 
told  once  again  that  Congress  is  defaulting 
on  its  responsibilities,  the  committees  are 
precisely  as  wise  as  they  were  last  summer. 
And  the  hospital  is  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  deeper  in  trouble.  One  new  fact  de- 
veloped by  the  audit  was  that,  following  the 
Government's  lead,  the  Blue  Cross  is  also 
paying  the  hospital  less  than  true  cost  of 
care. 

"Its  generosity,"  one  of  the  audit  reports 
concluded,  "has  placed  the  Institution  In  a 
position  where  it  must  now  either  ctirtaU 
many  of  its  services  which  have  been  given 
freely  in  the  past  or  look  to  the  commtinlty 
for  increased  support,  and  to  Blue  Cross  for 
a  more  realistic  reimbursement,  if  it  is  to 
continue  to  operate." 

Children's  Hospital  is  the  only  place  in 
Washington  where  sick  children  are  treated 
without  regard  to  ability  to  pay.  The  emer- 
gency room  at  Children's  Is  the  family  doctor 
for  thousands  of  slum  children  in  whose 
neighborhoods  there  are  not  many  other 
family  doctors.  Another  auditor's  report 
said:  "Virtually  all  of  Its  out-patient  serv- 
ice, much  of  its  emergency  service,  and  at 
least  40  percent  of  its  patient  days  of  In- 
patient services  are  devoted  to  the  care  of 
children  whose  families  are  in  financial 
need." 

The  deficit  at  Children's  Hospital  has  two 
chief  sources.  The  city  does  not  pay  the 
hospital  nearly  as  much  as  the  hospital  must 
spend  to  care  for  the  children  who  are  in- 
digent and  eligible  for  pubMc  help.  And, 
even  more  serious,  the  peculiar  eligibility 
rules  prohibit  the  city  from  paying  anything 
at  all  for  the  care  of  many  thousands  of 
other  children,  equally  indigent. 

Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  SutKom- 
mittee,  prevents  the  city  from  changing  the 
eligibility  rules.  And  Congressman  Natches, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  prevents  the  city  from  pay- 
ing the  full  bill  even  for  the  eligible  chil- 
dren. Three  weeks  before  the  auditors'  re- 
ports appeared,  Mr.  Natchbs  struck  out  of 
the  city's  1966  budget  the  small  Increases  in 
rates  that,  at  President  Johnson's  request. 
Congress  had  reluctantly  put  into  the  city's 
1965  budget  last  summer. 

Congress  reckless  vendetta  against  the 
city  of  Washington  Is  driving  to  the  wall  one 
of  the  country's  outstanding  centers  of  pedi- 
atric medicine.  Congressmen  who  think  that 
they  are  saving  money  may  want  to  read  the 
sections  of  the  auditors'  reports  that  estimate 
the  costs  of  forcing  the  hospital  to  curtail 
its  service. 


A  "Government  Man*'  Makes  Friends  in 
Mississippi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  12.  1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  editor  of  the  Delta  Democrat- 
Times  of  Greenville,  Miss.,  has  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  true  relationship  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment, as  he  demonstrates  in  a  recent 
editorial  captioned:  "A  'Government 
Man'  Visits  Us." 

There  is  an  important  lesson,  wittily 
stated,  in  this  editorial,  which  is  in- 
cluded In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
under  unanimous  consent. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom    the    Delta   Democrat-Times,    Green- 
ville, Miss.,  Apr.  1, 1965) 

A  Government  Man  Visrrs  Us 

A  "Government  man"  came  to  Greenville 
and  to  Mississippi  this  week.  Strangely, 
no  one  fell  dead  in  the  streets.  Women  did 
not  swoon  and  strong  men  did  not  blanch. 
As  it  turned  out,  the  first  visit  from  a  high- 
ranking  U.S.  Government  official  In  almost 

4  years  turned  out  to  be  a  very  pleasant 

and   hopefully  productive — occasion. 

It  didn't  hurt  that  the  visitor,  Eugene 
Foley,  Administrator  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration,  is  a  very  personable,  witty, 
and  inteUigentman. 

But  consider  the  strikes  that  the  official 
Mississippi  attitude  would  have  us  believe 
he  has  against  him.  He  is  actually  a  top- 
ranking  Federal  appointee.  He  once  worked 
(whisper)  under  then  Senator  Hub^t 
Humphrey,  who  we  all  know  has  horns.  He 
believes  in  the  positive  role  of  Government 
in  the  economy  and  society  in  general.  He 
now  represents  the  Johnson  administration, 
which  everyone  knows  "hates"  the  South. 

And  yet,  there  he  was,  looking  Just  like 
a  human  being.  What's  more,  he  was  en- 
couraging  Mlssissipplans    to   think   of   that 

octopus  up  there  as  their  Government  too 

to  think  of  It  as  most  Americans  In  at  least 
48  of  the  States  do.  And  he  didn't  come 
Into  the  State  treating  his  hosts  like  pariahs, 
but  as  possible  partners  in  the  quest  for  the 
Great  Society. 

We  don't  know  what  kind  of  impression 
Eugene  Foley  took  back  to  Washington  when 
he  left  Mississippi  after  his  visits  to  Green- 
ville, the  A.  &  I.  Board  In  Jackson  and 
Natchez.  But  we  do  know  that  his  visit 
here  didn't  do  any  harm,  except  to  a  few 
of  our  more  cherished  myths.  Let's  have 
some  more  "Government  men"  visit  down 
here. 


A  Longer  Look  at  SNCC 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  12.  1965 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  weeks  ago  I  wrote  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  and  suggested  that 
the  committee  investigate  the  Student 
Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee-S^ 
SNCC.    I   am  today  renewing  my   re-  ' 

quest  that  such  an  Investigation  be 
launched,  and  in  support  of  my  opinion 
that  an  investigation  be  made  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention  an  article 
by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
dated  April  9,  1965.  The  committee 
should  certainly  give  very  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  charges  made  by  Messrs. 
Evans  and  Novak. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Longer  Look  at  SNCC 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  presence  of  Communist  elements  with- 
in the  operations  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
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Coordinating  Committee  (SNCC)  Is  not  really 
a  case  of  diabolical  Red  infiltration.  In  the 
civil  rights  battle,  SNCC  simply  has  left  the 
door  open  to  all  who  want  to  enter. 

It  would  be  a  miracle  if  Communists  had 
not  attached  themselves  to  SNCC.  Instead, 
SNCC  leaders  make  no  secret  of  their  re- 
fusal to  bar  Communists. 

And  because  SNCC  Is  the  inspiration  for 
so  many  idealistic  young  collegians,  this 
refusal  to  recognize  the  danger  of  Communist 
infiltration  is  tragic.  By  providing  ammu- 
nition to  the  segregationists,  it  poses  a  long- 
range  threat  to  the  civil  rights  movement  It- 
self (as  Commimists  almost  wrecked  U.S. 
labor  a  generation  ago). 

Ever  since  we  first  wrote  of  this  danger,  In 
August  1963,  we  have  been  denounced  by 
angry  SNCC  defenders  challenging  us  to  cite 
evidence.  We  do  so  now,  but  with  these 
two  caveats: 

First,  extreme  radicalism  in  SNCC  is  by  no 
means  solely  or  even  principally  due  to  Com- 
munist influences  (for  example,  black  ra- 
cism Is  rising  inside  SNCC).  Second,  only 
an  inflnltestlmal  fraction  of  SNCC  workers 
have  Communist  ties. 

But  in  infinitesimal  fraction  can  be  quite 
Influential.  Consider  the  fact  that  SNCC's 
legal  arm,  particularly  In  Mississippi  voter 
registration.  Is  virtually  the  same  as  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild,  long-time  follower  of 
the  Communist  line.  It  was  this  legal  ad- 
vice that  helf>ed  propel  the  Mississippi  Free- 
dom Party  (a  subsidiary  of  SNCC)  to  ex- 
tremist positions  at  the  1964  Democratic 
Convention. 

Two  Lawyers  Guild  members  active  In 
SNCC  projects — Morton  Stavls  and  Arthur 
Klnoy — are  illustrative  of  many. 

Both  have  specialized  in  Communist 
clients  (Kinoy  participated  In  the  defense 
of  atom  spies  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg) . 
Both  have  belonged  to  Communist  fronts 
(Stavls  took  the  fifth  amendment  before 
Congress  in  regard  to  Communist  Party 
membership).  Both  have  been  attorneys  for 
the  United  Electrical.  Radio  &  Machine  Work- 
ers (the  notorious  UE  expelled  from  the 
CIO  In  1950  because  of  Communist  domina- 
tion). 

Moreover,  there  is  a  clear  connection  be- 
tween SNCC,  the  UE,  and  an  ultraleftlst 
publication  called  the  National  Guardian 
(Which  currently  spews  out  the  Chinese 
Communist  line) . 

Copies  of  the  National  Guardian  are  stand- 
ard equipment  at  SNCC  field  offices.  SNCC 
leaders  have  signed  testimonials  praising  the 
Guardian.  The  Guardian's  general  manager 
Is  Russell  Nixon,  formerly  of  the  UE.  At  the 
UE  national  convention  la.=;t  September,  the 
potentiality  of  allying  labor  and  civil  rights 
was  discussed  by  Ella  J.  Baker,  a  prominent 
SNCC  adviser. 

It  was  Miss  Baker,  a  veteran  leftist,  who 
harangued  neophyte  Mississippi  Negro  lead- 
ers into  refusing  a  good  compromise  at  the 
19C4  Democratic  Convention.  She  also  helps 
link  SNCC  with  the  Southern  Conference 
Educational  Fimd  (SCEP),  where  she  has 
Intimate  ties.  SCEF,  impregnated  with  pro- 
Communists,  has  provided  financial  and  per- 
sonnel assistance  to  SNCC. 

More  omi.ious  are  the  ties  between  SNCC 
and  Communist  youth  groups  abroad.  A 
SNCC  reprjsentative  named  Reginald  Rob- 
inson attended  the  Moscow  World  Youth 
Pcrum  last  September.  SNCC  workers  plan 
to  attend  a  Red-sponsored  youth  rally  in 
Algeria  this  summer.  And  SNCC  Is  seeking 
all:;inces  with  young  radicals  abroad. 

John  Lewis.  SNCC's  national  chairman, 
6ce.Tns  to  be  no  Communist.  But  he  is  re- 
pci.ting  the  error  of  so  many  liberals  of  the 
pait  who  believed  they  could  use  the  Com- 
munists rather  than  be  used. 


Statement  of  Faith 
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KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  15,  1965 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  an  expression  of 
sentiment  on  the  events  of  last  month 
in  Alabama  and  the  voting  rights  bill 
which,  I  trust,  will  soon  come  before  us. 
As  will  be  noted,  67  faculty  members  of 
the  Newton,  N.J.,  school  system  have 
placed  themselves  on  record  in  support 
of  the  guarantees  accorded  our  citizens 
by  the  14th  and  15  th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  This  expression  Is  set 
forth  in  the  form  of  an  open  letter  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  New 
Jersey  Herald,  a  fine  weekly  newspaper 
published  in  Newton,  N.J.  I  commend  to 
your  attention,  too,  the  editorial  entitled 
"Statement  of  Faith"  in  which  that 
newspaper  commented  upon  the  open 
letter. 
The  letter  and  editorial  follow: 

Unequivocal  ScFport 
Editor,  the  New  Jersey  Herald  : 

Standing  in  the  shadows  of  the  Lir.coln 
Memorial  during  the  march  on  Washington 
in  August  1963,  Rabbi  Joachin  Prinz  spoke: 
"When  I  was  the  rabbi  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Berlin  under  the  Hitler  regime, 
I  learned  under  those  tragic  circumstances 
that  bigotry  and  hatred  are  not  the  most 
urgent  problems.  Tlie  most  disgraceful,  the 
most  shameful,  and  the  moart  tragic  problem 
is  silence." 

As  educators,  we,  the  undersigned,  feel  we 
must  take  a  strong  stand  on  the  moral  and 
legal  issues  of  civil  rights.  We  totally  reject 
the  voting  laws  enacted  under  States  rights 
as  unjust  and  lacking  both  historical  and  le- 
gal Justification  when  those  l«ws  Ignore  other 
rights  guaranteed  to  the  Individual  In  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Article 
XIV  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  asserts  that  "no 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
representation  of  a  State  shall  be  reduced 
when  that  State  limits  its  franchise."  Ar- 
ticle XV  states  that:  "(1)  the  right  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude;  (2)  the  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power  to  enforce  this  ar- 
ticle by   appropriate   legislation." 

No  State  government  or  State  law  hr\s  the 
right  to  circumvent  the  law  of  the  land — 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

We  also,  without  qualification,  renounce 
any  political  force  that  denies  the  basic  civil 
liberties  to  anyone.  We  deplore  any  local. 
State,  or  National  Government  which  vio- 
lates human  freedom,  be  it  ia  Selma.  Ala.,  or 
Hanoi,  North  Vietnam.  We  cannot  be  In- 
tellectually honest  with  ourselves  if  we  con- 
demn Peiping  and  tolerate  Philadelphia,  Miss. 

As  a  professional  group,  we  add  our  voices 
to  the  national  chorus  of  indignation  over 
the  brutal  and  Inhumane  treatment  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  on  Sunday,  March  7.  1965,  in 
Selma  and  again  on  March  16,  1965,  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  There  is  no  place  in  the 
United  States  for  police  terror. 


We  htmibly,  but  proudly,  add  our  crying 
conscience  to  that  of  the  religious  leaders  in 
America  and  the  world.  We  Join  with  Pope 
PatU  VI  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
supporting  Martin  Luther  King  and  hi? 
Christian  policy  of  nonviolence.  We  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Nation..! 
Council  of  Chiurches  in  repudiating  every 
form  of  racial  injiastlce.  As  teachers,  we 
endorse  the  stand  of  the  American  Jewifii 
Committee  In  their  support  of  racial  ara 
religious  equality. 

We  give  unequivocal  support  to  our  fel- 
low-Americans, the  Negroes,  in  their  que  : 
for  the  most  basic   sacrament   in  a  demr.i 
cracy — the  right  to  vote. 
Signed  by : 

H.  Ackerman,  S.  D.  Alder,  E.  Angle,  V 
Barnhill,  L.  Beatty,  G.  Belerle,'  \ 
Bertsch,  D.  Bole,  S.  Bole,  H.  Byrne,  I: 
Cantor,  K.  Childs,  E.  Cole,  B.  Cun  - 
mings,  R.  Davles,  V.  Davies,  G.  I>  - 
land,  M.  Dougnerty,  C.  Duane,  f 
Ford,  C.  Gerth,  E.  Goble,  M.  Graebnc- 
C.  Gulrrerl,  M.  Hanley,  J.  Herman,  L. 
Hess,  J.  Hontz,  G.  Hubbard,  M.  Jaeg>  r. 
A.  Jones,  B.  Jones,  G.  Kaiser,  Z.  Kiss.  ''''. 
Kochey,  B.  LaBone,  R.  Lawton,  r. 
Linkey,  F.  Mara,  G.  Marotta,  G.  Mar- 
shall, M.  Mathews,  L.  McCoy,  E.  Mill  -. 
V.  Mills,  A.  Newlun,  A.  Osmun,  J.  P.  - 
coe,  D.  Proctor,  B.  Pugsley,  P.  Reg'  • 
J.  Rydell,  R.  Scheer,  H.  Selover,  ; 
Seplow,  A.  Shannon,  S.  Snyder,  r. 
Stanaback,  B.  Strzelczyk,  A.  Sutt<  ■.. 
T.  Taylor,  E.  Thorne,  I.  Ward.  D.  W.  ! 
K.  Wooden,  C.  Yeter,  J.  Zamos,  Teac:  - 
ers  in  the  Newton  School  System. 

Statement  op  Fatth 
Immediately    below   this   In   the    "EdU- 
Mail  Bag"  is  an  open  letter  signed  by  67  Ni    - 
ton   teachers   and   administrators.    In  su;  - 
mitting  the  letter  for  publication,  the  teac    - 
ens  said  it  was  circulated  in  the  three  schr. 
and    all    teachers    and   administrators    gi\ 
an  opportunity  to  sign  and  subscribe  to  . 
The  letter  is  signed  by  less  than  50  percent    : 
the  members  of  the  faculties  in  the  th-  • 
schools. 

The  letter  is,  in  eflfect.  a  statement  of  fai'  ■-. 
an  expression  of  conscience  on  the  great,  - 
moral,  social  and  religious  Issues  now  fac;-  _• 
this  Nation.  In  unequivocal  terms,  t  .' 
teachers  take  their  stand  on  the  const;-  - 
tlonal  side  of  civil  rights,  and  "add  our  vo: 
to  the  national  chorus  of  indignation  o-  - 
the  brutal  and  inhumane  treatment  of  Am  - 
lean  citizens  on  Sunday,  March  7,  1965,  :: 
Selma  and  acrain  on  March  16,  1965,  In  Moi  - 
gomery,   Ala." 

It  Is  right  that  teachers  should  speak  <.  .: 
on  these  nxatters.  And  they  have  evcv 
right  to  speak  out.  In  fact,  they  have  ii 
duty  to  do  F.O.  To  do  otherwise  would  l  o 
to  abdicate  their  position  of  leadership  n 
tlic  community. 

The  letter  signed  by  the  67  teachers  is  r.  ' 
an  inflammatory  oa-  radical  statement,  t: 
is  simply  a  reaffirmation  of  the  rights  pu  - 
anteed  by  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  a  u.  - 
nunciation  of  "any  political  force  that  del  - 
the  basic  civil  liberties  to  anyone."  Who  c 
quarrel  with  that?  It  is  a  statement  of  pr,  - 
cipk-s  to  which  every  right-thinking  per^'  n 
in  the  country  can  subscribe. 

It  is  regrettable  that  less  than  half  t  .-;■ 
teachers  saw  fit  to  sign  the  st.itcment.  H;  - 
ever,  it  must  be  asstimed  that  those  who  i:  ! 
not  subscribe  had  good  and  sufficient  p.  :- 
sonal  reasons  for  abstaining.  This  is  a  ni  •- 
t^r  of  deep  personal  conviction,  and  Is  i  : 
one  that  should  Involve  recriminations  r 
personal  abuse.  The  teaching  staff,  i:  . 
any  other  group  of  150  people  in  our  socif  ■  ■ 
Is  botmd  to  Include  persons  of  widely  il'.- 
fering  opinionB. 
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And  those  who  have  the  courage  of  their 
convictions,  and  speak  out  for  wh&t  is  right 
and  lawful  deserve  the  support  of  the  com- 
munity. 


The  Reverend  Malcolm  Boyd  Calls  for 
Strongest  Possible  Voter  Registration 
Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12. 1965 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
lu-re  in  Washington,  "Four  Plays  on 
Race,"  were  presented  during  the  four- 
evening  period,  April  4  through  7.  The 
plays,  written  by  the  Reverend  Malcolm 
Boyd,  were  sponsored  by  the  Catholic 
Inten-acial  Council,  the  Episcopal  So- 
ciety for  Cultural  and  Racial  Unity,  the 
Fellowship  of  the  Committees  of  the 
Up. i ted  Chui'ch  of  Christ,  and  the  Pres- 
byterian Interracial  Council. 

I  was  highly  honored  to  be  a  patron 
fo;  these  performances.  A  great  deal 
of  human  understanding  was  left  with 
the  thousands  who  witnessed  them  and 
wlio  heard  the  sermons  preached  by 
Cl.aplain  Boyd  at  the  end  of  each 
ev.  ning. 

On  two  of  the  evenings.  Chaplain  Boyd 
dt  voted  his  sermon  to  a  question  that 
V(  -y  much  concerns  Congress  at  this 
tiiae;  namely,  the  pending  voter  rights 
If  i.slation.  His  message  on  this  matter 
i.<  o  strong  that  I  have  asked  him  for  a 
ci/py  of  the  sermon. 

:Mr.  Speaker,  Chaplain  Boyd  has  gen- 
e:  usly  responded  to  my  request,  and  I 
uy-.e  pleasure  in  sharing  with  m.y  col- 
le  ;:iues  comments  which  were  contained 
ivi  his  sermon  as  it  was  given  at  the  Na- 
t:  inal  Cathedral  on  April  6  and  7 : 

Ihe  freedom  revolution  has  given  Ameri- 
ca life  a  redemptive  awareness  of  the  very 
tr.  nsitory  quality  of  false  peace.  This  is  a 
rt"  olution,  posing  for  every  man  the  question 
of  ;iis  own  freedom.  A  light  has  been  cast 
ir.o  a  locked  room  of  horrors;  there  is  terror 
n.  ide  it  but  also  the  key  to  reconciliation  and 
Pf  ce. 

"lie  Selma  crisis  has  most  recently  demon- 
s'.' ted  how  deep  are  the  chasms  between  hu- 
m.  n  persons  in  America;  Negro  and  white, 
N-:  TO  and  Negro,  white  and  white.  The  depth 
01"  !iate  is  matched  only  by  that  of  a  lack  of 
c  ramunication.  Tlie  issue  of  separation  be- 
tv.  "on  human  persons  is  illustrated  by  the 
U''  4  civil  rights  bill  and  the  pending  voter 
rc-  .-tration  bill.  These  have  been  necessary 
u<  make  clear  that  the  direction  the  Nation 
is  'aking  is  not  that  of  South  Africa  but, 
he  ..ever  fumblingly,  in  the  direction  of  an 
open  society. 

A  large  part  of  the  issue  depends  on  the 
CTf.tion  of  an  atmosphere  of  trust.  We  were 
Sivn  heart  by  the  moral  leadership  of  the 
P.  ident's  message  to  Congress  and  his  in- 
t:  -Jiiction  of  a  basically  strong  voter  bill. 
H  .\vever,  our  attitude  is  now  one  of  some 
s'.^ck  and  disbelief  as,  at  this  point,  the  ad- 
nii.istration  seems  willing  to  settle  for  less 
th.u  the  strongest  possible  legislation.  There 
is  sentiment  in  the  Nation  for  the  most  ef- 
ip.-ive  possible  bill.  The  amendments  pre- 
sented by  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
P;  hts  would  help  to  make  the  proposed  bill 


accomplish  the  ends  sought  and  prove  that 
the  Nation  does  mean  to  end  discrimination. 

TTie  basic  issue  is  more  important  than 
any  mere  partisan  gains.  The  issue  has  to 
be  kept  nonpartisan.  It  further  dehumanizes 
the  Negro  to  wheel  and  deal  In  the  cate- 
gorized Negro  vote,  and  this  applies  to  both 
parties. 

To  strengthen  the  bill  so  that  it  may  be 
more  effective,  we  ask  for  the  total  elimina- 
tion of  the  poll  tai  in  State  and  local  elec- 
tions as  well  as  Federal  ones;  elimination  of 
the  requirement  in  the  bill  that  a  prospec- 
tive registrant  has  first  to  go  to  a  State  official 
before  going  to  a  Federal  relgstrar;  extended 
coverage  of  the  bill  so  that  It  does  not  api% 
Just  to  the  hard-core  States  but  also  to  Texas 
and  New  York,  indeed,  to  any  geographical 
location;  and  maximum  protection  of  regis- 
trants and  voters  from  all  economic  and 
physical  intimidation.  At  present  the  bill 
does  not  protect  people  who  have  registered 
before  and  people  who  are  actually  voting, 
but  only  people  registering. 

Where,  in  the  establishment.  Is  the  ground 
of  opposition  to  strengthening  this  bUl  for 
maximum  effectiveness  and  truly  moral  use- 
fulness in  combating  evils?  We  must  ask 
this  question  and  move  creatively,  strongly, 
and  immediately — particularly  in  dialog 
with  our  own  congressional  representatives — 
against  that  ground  of  opposition. 

It  Is  too  late  for  closed  societies  and  silence 
on  the  part  of  the  good  people.  Six  million 
Jews  died  while  good  Christians  kept  their 
mouths,  and  their  ears  and  eyes,  shut.  Such 
a  highly  respected  Negro  writer  as  Lerone 
Bennette,  Jr.,  has  recently  warned  that  if 
America  does  not  choose  authentic  democ- 
racy now  it  may  find  it  has  drifted  Into  a 
Fourth  Reich. 

Amid  the  holocaust  of  human  pain,  the 
suffering  which  one  man  is  peculiarlly 
equipped  to  Inflict  upon  another  man.  let  xis 
pledge  ourselves  in  service,  responsibility,  and 
love  to  our  God  in  a  new  commitment  which 
cuts  below  the  surface  of  pop  religion,  cultur- 
ally respectable  religion,  or  merely  selfish  re- 
ligion. And  let  us  pledge  otirselves  In  an 
awareness  of  our  shared,  brief,  sensitive,  and 
\"ulncrable  humanness,  to  one  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  national  notice  has 
been  given  Chaplain  Boyd  and  his  work. 
In  fact,  just  a  few  evenings  ago,  the 
respected  news  commentator,  Edward  P. 
Morgan,  devoted  a  principal  portion  of 
his  broadcast  commentary  to  Chaplain 
Boyd's  "Four  Plays  on  Race." 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  know  what 
Mr.  Morgan  said  on  this  occasion,  I 
am  including  excerpts  from  the  news 
broadcast  of  Mr.  Morgan  which  was  car- 
ried on  the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
Radio  Network,  sponsored  by  the  AFL-^ 
CIO,  Friday,  April  9,  at  7  p.m..  e.s.t: 

I  have  Just  been  exposed  to  a  series  of 
four  short  plays  on  race  presented,  signifi- 
cantly enough,  not  In  a  theater  but  within 
the  majestic  Gothic  mass  of  the  National 
Cathedral  In  Washington. 

A  major  obstacle  to  better  understanding 
of  the  race  problem,  so-called.  Is  the  diffi- 
culty of  identifying,  or  empathizing,  to  use 
psychological  labels,  with  the  victUns.  Even 
with  all  the  good  will  in  the  world— and  often 
protestations  of  good  will  hide  hvpocrisy— 
the  average  white  Northerner  has"  been  too 
aloof  to  engage  himself  personally  with  what 
is  perhaps  the  biggest  domestic  issue  chal- 
lenging the  American  society.  And  events 
of  the  last  tortured  decade,  in  the  courtroom 
and  on  the  streets,  have  worn  threadbare 
the  insistent  but  defensive  white  Southern 
rationalization  that  "nobody  really  tinder- 
stands  the  Negro's  problems  but  us." 

In  some  respects,  the  fact  that  Malcolm 
Boyd's  four  plays  on  race  were  given  in  a 
church   bears  more   significance   than   their 


content.  Ordained  as  an  Episcopal  priest  In 
1955  after  a  decade  of  dabbling  in  advertis- 
ing, broadcasting,  movies  and  public  rela- 
tions from  Madison  Avenue  to  Hollywood, 
the  Reverend  Malcolm  Boyd  Is  an  angry  man. 
Much  of  his  anger  Is  directed  at  what  he 
scornfully  caUs  "pop  religion"  and  one  of 
his  plays,  "The  Community,"  deals  with  the 
tensions  within  the  church — not  any  par- 
ticular denomination  but  the  church  as  an 
institution.  He  concludes  that  the  chtirch 
is  dead  or  alive  depending  on  whether  Its 
members  are  dead  or  alive  and  he  charges 
that  too  many  of  them  have  been  dead  In 
their  lack  of  commitment  and  moral  re- 
sponse to  the  race  Issue.  "I  know  what  the 
gospel  says,"  one  of  his  characters,  a  white 
woman,  declares,  "but  I  don't  Intend  to 
hear  it  preached  In  church — ^I  want  a  gentle, 
loving  pastor  who  will  tell  me  how  to  live 
in  comfort  and  spiritual  security — until  next 
Sunday  morning." 

It  is  never  a  comfortable  exercise  to  have 
your  conscience.  Individual  or  collective,  ex- 
posed In  public  and  this  was  wh&t  the 
tempestuous,  41-year-old  priest  was' doing — 
with  some  authority  because  ho  has  par- 
ticipated In  freedom  rides,  sit-ins.  and  other 
civil  rights  demonstrations  In  the  South  and 
elsewhere  and  he  has  preached  an  lmp>atlent 
kind  of  social  and  religious  evangelism  on 
college    campuses    across    the   country. 

His  perhaps  calculated  reputation  for  ir- 
reverence had  inspired  rtunors  that  the 
plays  might  be  picketed  by  churchgoers. 
No  such  protest  materiailized  though  the  at- 
mosphere inside  National  Cathedral  during 
the  four-night  run  might  well  have  shocked 
many  orthodox  reUglonlsts.  Bobbysoxers 
and  slightly  older  teenagers,  black  and  white, 
dressed  in  blue-Jeans,  t-shirts  and  sports 
Jackets,  or  wearing  no  Jackets  at  all,  chanted 
freedom  songs  with  a  passion  from  the  pews 
and  even  the  pulpit.  Folk-singers  roused 
the  audiences  who  in  turn  contributed  some 
$5,000  toward  the  cause  of  racial  understand- 
ing. 

The  massive  pillars  of  the  cathedral,  which 
soon  will  look  down  on  the  ritual  of  Easter, 
seemed  to  tremble  as  thousands  of  voices 
Joined  in  the  verses  and  chorus  of  "We  Shall 
Overcome."  The  participants  did  not  seem 
to  be  there  for  kicks  and  if  the  church,  which 
too  often  has  been  a  citadel  of  pious  com- 
placency and  self -righteousness,  Is  Indeed  be- 
coming a  GHQ  for  the  conquest  of  bigotry 
and  prejudice,  we  are  entitled  to  observe 
this  centennial  day  of  Appomattox  with  more 
hope  than  sadness. 

This  Is  Edward  P.  Morgan  saving  good 
night  from  Washington. 


Resolution  Concerning  Soil  Conservation 
Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEIE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TES 

Monday.  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee has  officially  gone  on  record  in 
protest  against  a  proposed  drastic  re- 
duction in  the  Federal  Government's  soil 
conservation  program. 

This  legislature,  in  a  joint  resolution 
recently  adopted,  urges  Congress  to  sup- 
port the  restoration  of  soil  conservation 
district  assistance  to  the  level  of  present 
and  future  needs. 
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Under  unanimous  consent,  this  memo- 
rial to  the  Congress  is  included  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  resolution  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  73 

Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  oppose  the  proposed  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  technical  assistance  to  soil  con- 
servation districts 

Whereas  the  proposed  Federal  budget  for 

1966  provides  for  a  reduction  of  $20  million 
in  the  appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Soil  Conservation  Service  in 
providing  technical  assistance  to  landowners 
in  carrying  out  soil  conservation  district 
programs;  and 

Whereas  this  budget  also  proposes  a  radi- 
cal change  in  the  basis  for  technical  assist- 
ance which  would  seriously  reduce  the 
amount  and  the  effectiveness  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  measures  applied  to  the 
land;  and 

Whereas  practically  every  soil  conservation 
district  now  has  InsufBclent  personnel  to 
meet  the  growing  demands  of  farmland  own- 
ers, suburban  dwellers,  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments reqiilring  technical  guidance  and 
assistance  in  soil  and  water  management 
problems;  and 

Whereas  this  proposed  reduction  is  a 
strange  and  questionable  form  of  economy 
since  It  would  seriously  curtail  conservation 
construction  work  and  the  sales  of  conserva- 
tion materials  and  supplies  representing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  in 
the  Nation's  business;   and 

Whereas  the  Tennessee  General  Assembly 
and  many  unite  of  local  government  recog- 
nize the  essentiality  of  technically  sound 
conservation  assistance  and  maice  annual  ap- 
propriations and  other  contributions  in  sup- 
port of  soU  and  water  conservation  district 
activities:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  from  Tennessee  are 
urged  to  vigorously  oppose  the  proposed  re- 
duction and  related  changes;  and  to  give 
their  support  to  the  restoration  of  funds  for 
soil  conservation  district  assistance  to  the 
level  of  present  and  future  needs;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Members  of  Congress  from  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
Adopted  March  19, 1965. 

WiuJAM  L.  Barry, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Jared  Maoddtx, 
Speaker  of  the  Senate. 
Approved,  March  24,  1965. 

Prank  G.  Clement, 

Governor. 


A  "Dark  and  Gummy"  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF   lIASSACHUSETrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  'Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  April  6,  1965,  called  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  on  residual  fuel  oil 
Import  quotas  as  dark  and  giunmy  as 
the  fuel  itself.  I  have  long  fought  for 
the  removal  of  this  discriminatory  re- 
striction which  adversely  affects  so  many 
iisers  of  this  product,  particularly  those 
in  New  England  and  Florida. 


The"Washington  Post  editorial  appears 
below : 

Dark  and  Gummy 

Residual  fuel  oil  is  dark  and  g^iunmy,  and 
so  Indeed  is  the  administration's  policy  gov- 
erning its  importation. 

In  1959  President  Eisenhower  was  per- 
suaded that  there  Is  a  happy  coincidence 
between  national  defense  requirements  and 
the  protection  of  domestic  coal  and  petro- 
leum producers  against  iiftporte  of  a  low- 
priced  fuel  that  is  used  in  powerplants  and 
large  buildings.  Imports. of  residual  fuel 
oil — largely  from  Venezuela — were  subjected 
to  rigid  import  quotas.  Thus  a  few  domestic 
coal  and  oil  producers  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  millions  of  consumers  who  live  on 
the  Eastern  Seaboard. 

Rvunor  had  it  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  was  given  a  green  light  to  begin 
dismantling  the  system  by  lifting  the  quotas 
from  New  England  and  Florida.  But  the 
signal  was  reversed,  presumably  in  the  dark 
and  gummy  milieu  of  pressure  politics. 
Then  there  is  the  report  of  a  secret  cabinet 
committee  which  flatly  declared  that  residual 
fuel  oil  controls  are  not  in  the  public  in- 
terest. Administration  officials  deny  its  ex- 
istence, but  one  of  its  irate  authors  tells  a 
different  tale. 

Mr.  Udall,  whose  good  intentions  appear 
to  have  been  dashed  on  the  White  House 
steps,  has  taekn  refuge  from  the  crossfire 
of  coniiictlng  interest  groups  by  asking  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning for  a  searching  new  study  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  national  security  and  resid- 
ual oil  imports.  Until  that  new  and  pene- 
trating document  Is  released  or  blasted  loose 
prospects  for  consumers  will  remain  dark 
and  gummy. 


Men  With  Ideas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12.  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
universities  and  industry  in  my  own  city 
of  Pittsburgh  have  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  scientific  and  technological 
progress  of  that  area  and  of  the  Nation. 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Ryan,  president  of  the 
Regional  Industrial  Envelopment  Corp. 
of  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  writ- 
ing in  the  excellent  publication  Pitts- 
burgh Research — Key  to  Tomorrow,  sees 
a  bright  future  for  this  area  because  of 
the  research  potential  there. 

Mr.  Ryan's  article,  "Men  With  Ideas," 
is  included  at  this  point  In  my  remarks : 

Men  Wpth  Ii»:as 
( By  Robert  H.  Ryan ) 

Men  with  ideas  always  have  found  the 
Pittsbiu-gh  area  to  be  conducive  to  the  cre- 
ative mind  and  innovation,  whether  it  be 
education.  Industry,  business,  science,  or 
some  other  field. 

It  is  where  the  first  university  west  of  the 
Allegheniee  was  founded,  Andrew  Carnegie 
launched  Ills  steel  empire.  Andrew  Mellon 
captained  the  financial  world,  Robert  Duncan 
established  the  first  industrial  research  in- 
stitute, and  George  Westinghouse  conceived 
many  of  his  electrical  and  railway  Inventions. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  when  the 
Pittsbxirgh  area  needed  a  face  lifting,  imagi- 
native civic  leaders  Initiated  a,  vast  redevelop- 


ment program  that  provided  new  highways 
and  parking,  housing  and  office  buildings. 
smoke  and  flood  control,  educational  and  cul- 
tural activities,  and  new  Industries — many 
of  which  were  science  oriented. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  the  new  Piu=. 
burgh  gained  a  reputation  as  a  growing,  ;ig. 

gresslve,  and  diversified  community  on  :he 
move.  The  rebirth  of  the  area  has  been  ac- 
complished by  major  advances  In  virtually 
every  phase  of  political,  social,  economic.  ;;;ui 
scientific  life. 

More  than  ever  before,  men  with  ideat  ..re 
finding  encouragement,  assistance,  and  suc- 
cess in  the  stimulating  Pittsburgh  scientific 
environment.  This  brochure  describes  Pii-s- 
burgh's  achievements  and  caf>abilitles  in  the 
research  and  development  field,  and  provides 
a  working  handbook  for  increasing  diversifi- 
cation and  interaction  among  regional  or- 
ganizations. 

Altogether,  there  are  150  research  labo- 
ratories in  the  9  counties  that  comprise  the 
Pittsburgh  area.  Most  of  the  facilities  are 
located  in  Allegheny  County,  but  a  great 
many  also  can  be  found  in  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing suburban  counties  of  Armstrong,  Beaver. 
Butler,  Fayette,  Greene,  Lawrence,  Wash- 
ington, and  Westmoreland. 

Approximately  7,600  professional  scientLste 
and  engineers  are  engaged  in  research  and 
development  activities  In  the  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  region.  In  addition,  there  are 
some  6,500  research  assistants  and  tech- 
nicians. 

The  total  investment  in  Pittsburgh  area 
R.  &  D.  facilities  exceeds  $356  million,  while 
the  annual  research  and  deevlopment  bttdg- 
ets  approach  $349  million. 

Tliis  makes  research  the  third  leading  in- 
dustry in  the  Pittsbiirgh  area,  being  sur- 
passed only  by  primary  metals  (with  annual 
production  exceeding  $1  billion)  and  elec- 
trical machinery  ($483  million). 

The  R.  &  D.  dollar  voliune  actually  is 
greater  than  that  for  such  basic  industries 
as  nonelectrical  machinery  ($326  million;, 
chemicals  and  alUed  products  ($250  million  i . 
glass  ($228  mlUion),  and  transportation 
equipment      ($149     million). 

The  Pittsburgh  area  is  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing materials  research  center.  The  mate- 
rials barrier  that  limits  most  other  tech- 
nologies is  being  attacked  from  a  variety  of 
fronts — metals,  alloys,  ceramics,  plastics, 
glass,  and  electronic  and  magnetic  mate- 
rials. 

In  recent  years,  the  region  also  has  beccme 
the  international  hub  for  nuclear  power  re- 
search and  development.  The  first  comnur- 
cial  atomic  powerplant  was  developed  rnd 
built  in  the  area,  and  new  tecliniques  of 
ix)wer  generation  are  being  studied. 

Another  field  that  Is  receiving  increa.-iijg 
attention  in  Pittsburgh  Is  scientific  Instru- 
mentation, particularly  the  industrial  appli- 
cations of  spectroscopy  and  related  eqi :;p- 
ment. 

The  life  and  space  sciences  also  are  objects 
of  a  growing  number  of  research  projects. 
Other  major  research  and  development  fieids 
are  chemicals,  electronics,  machinery,  tratts- 
portatlon,  food,  vacuum,  oceanography,  ciyo- 
genics,  and  education. 

The  Pittsburgh  area  has  played  a  vital  ri  le 
in  scientific  and  technological  progress,  and 
it  will  continue  to  do  so  In  the  future.  H<^w- 
ever,  there  must  be  an  acceleration  of  •:?- 
search  and  development  effort — In  every  u-.-id 
and  every  industiy. 

Experience  has  shown  that  those  under- 
takings with  strong  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal roots  are  most  likely  to  grow  and  to  p;  ?- 
per  in  the  years  ahead.  Men  with  ideas  ni  r.st 
continue  to  be  encouraged  and  assisted;  .'■pe- 
cialized  know-how  and  facilities  must  be 
sought  out  and  utilized;  and  new  growth 
patterns  must  be  explored  and  receive  civit- 
munity  support. 


April  12,  1965 

Hon.  F.  Edward  Hebert  To  Receive 
Arnold  Air  Society's  Man  of  the  Year 
Award 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  soxriB  Carolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  12.  1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  Invite  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  the  annual 
Arnold  Air  Society  and  Angel  Flight  na- 
tional conclaves  here  in  Washington 
during  the  week  of  April  12,  1965. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  April  14,  1,500 
\  uung  men  and  women  wiU  assemble  at 
hie  Sheraton  Park  Hotel.  These  visitors 
aie  students  who  come  to  the  seat  of 
government  representing  170  colleges 
arid  universities  located  In  47  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

These  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  are 
toaiing  Washington  as  delegates  to  the 
annual  Arnold  Air  Society  and  Angel 
Flight  national  conclaves,  conclaves 
which  began  here  Simday  and  end 
Wednesday  with  an  awards  banquet. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  the 
Hiiuorable  Eugene  M.  Zuckert,  will  pre- 
.■^^eiit  awards  to  outstanding  civilian  and 
military  leaders  at  this  banquet.  One 
oi  the  most  outstanding  Members  of  this 
or  any  other  legislative  body  will  receive 
the  Arnold  Air  Society's  highest  award. 
I  refer  to  the  Man  of  the  Year  Award, 
V  h.ich  will  go  to  the  distinguished,  in- 
c  mparable,  highly  respected  senior 
R  piesentative  from  Louisiana,  my  per- 
^.y.ia,]  friend,  the  Honorable  F.  Edward 
Hlbert. 

Tlie  significance  of  this  award  can  only 
1  appreciated  after  rendering  a  few 
.V.  listics  on  the  Arnold  Air  Society  and 
.^.'.igel  Flights.  Named  in  honor  ot  the 
fi:  St  Army  Air  Corps  Chief  of  Staff  Gen. 
H  nry  H.  "Hap"  Arnold,  the  society  is  a 
l>  jfessional  honorary  service  organiza- 
t.on  of  selected  Air  Force  ROTC  cadets. 
Each  academic  year,  more  than  5,500 
c  ciets  make  up  the  squadrons  at  170  col- 
!■  'OS  and  universities  throughout  the 
hi  nd.  Their  purpose  is  to  aid  in  the  de- 
vi!opment  and  production  of  Air  Force 
o;::cers  through  furthering  the  purpose, 
naditions,  and  concepts  of  the  U.S.  Air 
F'Tce. 

Each  academic  year,  some  2.500  dedi- 
c.  ;cd  young  women  are  selected  as  mem- 
brr.s  of  Angel  Flights  at  many  of  these 
^  nie  colleges  and  universities.  This 
i.i  i;orary  service  organization  promotes 
li.c  interest  of  the  college  man  in  the  Air 
F  !ce  ROTC  program.  From  my  review 
'■'  the  17  Angel  Flight  delegates  compet- 
'"'■ :  here  for  the  title  of  "Little  General," 
I  can  report  that  the  dedication  and 
siiiolastic  achievement  of  these  young 
1;  lies  is  surpassed  only  by  their  beauty. 

Tlie  majority  of  these  cadets  will  grad- 
■  ;te  this  summer  or  next  and  enter  the 
Air  Force  as  second  lieutenants.    They 


are  certain  to  be  some  of  the  future  lead- 
ers of  our  Air  Force  and  our  Nation. 
Many  of  these  ladies  will  become  future 
leaders  of  our  democracy  in  their  own 

right. 


Springfield  College  Students'  "Work 
Week**  Project  Financially  Aids  Cam- 
pus Swimming  Pool  Fond 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17. 1965 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  students 
at  famed  Springfield  College  in  my  home 
city  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  have  just  com- 
pleted a  "Work  Week"  project  to  raise 
funds  for  financing  a  planned  swimming 
pool  complex  on  the  campus. 

Led  by  radio-television  star  Art  Link- 
letter,  the  Springfield  College  students 
began  on  April  13  to  render  household 
services  in  the  Greater  Springfield  area 
in  exchange  for  contributions  for  the 
swimming  pool.  This  Springfield  Col- 
lege project  certainly  refiects  the  finest 
effort  by  college  youth  in  this  country 
to  provide  a  worthwhile  community  serv- 
ice while  fostering  a  needed  campus 
project.  The  students  at  Springfield 
College  who  participated  in  "Work  Week" 
are  to  be  commended  for  unselfishly  giv- 
ing their  time  and  effort  to  this  college 
and  community  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  previous  permis- 
sion I  include  with  my  remarks  a  news 
story  from  the  Springfield  Sunday  Re- 
publican of  April  14  giving  details  of  the 
Springfield  College  "Work  Week." 
Stae  Sparkles 

The  235  students  who  tackled  the  first  65 
Jobs  Saturday  morning  and  afternoon  col- 
lected approximately  $1,000,  a  college  spokes- 
man announced. 

The  550  quota  for  Job  requests  was  reached 
and  the  student  work-teams  have  stopped 
receiving  assig^nments. 

The  students  Indicated,  however,  they 
would  stUl  consider  jobs  which  guaranteed 
"at  least  $100  toward  the  new  pool." 

The  theory  behind  "work  week"  is  that 
household  jobs  wlU  be  manned  by  the  stu- 
dent* in  exchange  for  a  contribution. 

Linkletter,  who  according  to  one  coUege 
official  has  "really  put  zip  Into  this  campus," 
annoxmced  Friday  night  at  a  trustee  dinner 
the  college  has  already  raised  more  than 
$271,000  in  its  campaign  for  the  natatorium 
which  is  expected  to  cost  $450,000. 

appears    28    TIMES 

The  television  star,  best  known  for  noting 
"people  are  funny,"  made  a  total  of  26  ap- 
pearances throughout  the  area  in  his  30-hour 
local  stay  which  ended  late  Saturday  after- 
noon. 

He  received  several  large  contributions  dur- 
ing his  travels  here,  it  was  revealed,  before 
flying  to  New  York  City  from  Bradley  Field 
at  tlie  conclusion  of  the  day's  activities. 

The  "work  week"  will  continue  until  next 
Saturday  with  students  participating  be- 
tween 1  and  7  p.m.  dally  after  classes.  Col- 
lege authorities  and  students  directing  the 
project  hope  to  receive  nearly  $10,000  in  con- 
tributions from  homeowners. 


Participating  in  tiie  project  by  offering  car 
washes  for  "contributlozu  only"  are  four 
service  stations  in  tbs  area.  Linkletter 
Tisltled  one  of  t.h«»m  at  Allen  and  Cooley 
Streets,  Saturday. 

The     showman     stopped     in     at     Trinity 

Methodist  Church  on  Sumner  Avenue  where 

in  the  church  swimming  x>ool  a  New  EUigland 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  meet  was  in  progress. 

Before  leaving.  Linkletter  made  a  social 
visit  to  the  home  of  94-year-old,  Mrs.  Kdward 
Appleton,  of  313  Maple  Street.  A  long-time 
supporter  of  Springfield  College  projects, 
Mrs.  Appleton  is  the  aunt  of  coUege  trustee. 
Attorney  Julius  H.  Appleton,  of  Longmeadow. 

Flying  Llniaetter  to  New  York  In  his 
private  plane  was  Norman  C.  Keith,  an  oU 
executive  and  college  alumnus  wlio  this  year 
is  serving  as  ciiairman  of  the  l>oard  of 
trustees. 


Small    Business    Subcontractors    Helped 
Develop  Gemini  Space  Capsule 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  event  occurred  recently 
which  emphasizes  the  Importance  of 
cooperation  between  the  big  and  small 
business  sectors  of  our  economy. 

The  event  to  which  I  refer  was  a  spe- 
cial ceremony  held  at  the  Small  Business 
Administration  honoring  McDonnell  Air- 
craft Corp.,  the  prime  contractor  on  the 
Mercury  and  Gemini  space  projects,  for 
Its  interest  in  small  business. 

SBA  also  honored  on  this  occasion 
three  small  business  concerns — subcon- 
tractors— for  playing  important  roles  in 
developing  the  Gemini  capsule. 

More  than  5,000  small  firms  partici- 
pated in  this  Gemini  project,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, demonstrating  once  again  the  vitality 
and  the  diversity  and  the  excellence  of 
this  sophisticated  sector  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

The  three  small  firms  honored  by  SBA 
on  April  6  are  Astro  Metallics  Corp.,  of 
Hai-wood  Heights.  111.;  R.  E.  Darling  Co., 
of  Gaithersburg,  Md.;  and  Snap-Tlte 
Inc.,  of  Union  City,  Pa. 

Mr.  Eugene  Foley,  Administrator  of 
SBA,  made  an  eloquent  exposition  on 
this  occasion  on  the  importance  of  the 
healthy  Interaction  of  small  and  large 
business  In  our  economy. 

His  remarks  were  as  follows: 
Remarks  bt  Small  Business  Administrator 
EuGENB    P.    Foley    at    Aerospace    Awards 
Ceremont,  Lafayette  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  April  6,  1965 
We  often  talk  about  the  Ingenuity  and  the 
excellence  and  the  creativity  of  small  busi- 
ness.    But  the  concept  takes  on  real  sub- 
stance on  an  occasion  like  today. 

We  are  here  to  recognize  the  important 
role  small  business  is  playing  in  o\ir  rapidly 
accelerating  program  of  space  exploration. 
And  we  are  here  to  honor  a  large  business 
concern  that  has  carefully  nurtvired  and  ex- 
panded the  participation  of  small  business 
in  aeronautics  and  space  technology. 
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The  large  business  is  McDonnell  Aircraft, 
a  pioneer  In  this  area  of  modern  technol- 
ogy— prime  contractor  on  the  Mercury  and 
Gemini  space  flights — an  employer  of  34,000 
persons — a  firm  with  facilities  valued  at 
more  than  $90  million. 

The  smaller  concerns  are  Astro  Metallies 
Corp.  of  Harwood  Heights,  111.,  whose  presi- 
dent is  Albert  S.  Kepen;  R.  E.  Darling  Co. 
of  Gaithersbiu-g,  Md.,  whose  president  is  B. 
E.  Darling,  Sr..  and  Snap-Tite.  Inc.,  of  Union 
City,  Pa.,  whose  president  is  George  A.  Clark. 
The  teamwork  of  McDonnell  and  these 
three  sophisticated  small  businesses  is  sym- 
bolic of  our  economic  system.  This  refutes 
the  concept  that  holds  that  to  be  pro-big 
business  one  must  be  antismall  business — 
or  that  to  be  pro-small  business  one  must  be 
antlbig  business. 

These  firms  epitomize  healthy  interaction 
between  large  and  small  business.  They 
point  up  the  economics  of  this  interaction — 
that  it  is  good  business  for  big  business  to 
perform  certain  functions,  and  for  small 
business  to  perform  others.  They  under- 
line the  complementary  roles  small  business 
and  large  business  play  in  our  economic 
system. 

They  symbolize  teamwork  and  constructive 
cooperation. 

These  firms  are  representative  of  many 
other  firms.  There  were  more  than  1.100 
subcontractors  signed  by  McDonnell  for  the 
Gemini  project — and  they  all  performed  well. 
And  there  are  many  other  large  concerns 
that  have  aggressive  programs  which  utilize 
the  services  and  products  of  small  firms. 

But  there  is  no  better  example  in  oiu-  free 
enterprifie  system  of  this  healthy  partner- 
ship than  is  represented  by  these  four  firms 
we  are  honoring  today. 

The  citation  we  shall  present  to  McDonnell 
recognizes  his  efforts  to  promote  "the  growth 
and  welfare  of  hundreds  of  small  firms 
through  utilization  of  their  facilities  and 
skills  In  the  production  of  America's  first 
two-man  spacecraft." 

The  citations  for  the  presidents  of  Snap- 
Tite,  Inc.,  for  Astro  Metallies,  and  for  R.  E. 
Darling  Co.  emphasize  their  "ingenuity  and 
resourcefulness  in  producing  for  the  first 
two-man  American  spacecraft  components 
whose  reliability  was  crucial  to  the  success- 
ful orbit  and  which  exemplified  the  skills  of 
many  small  aerospace  firms." 

SBA  takes  Justifiable  pride  on  this  occa- 
sion becaiise  it  was  the  catalyst  that  brought 
McDonnell  and  these  three  firms  together. 
Specific  information  on  the  capabilities  of 
these  companies  was  provided  McDonnell 
when  it  was  seeking  subcontractors  for  vari- 
ous paj-ts  of  the  Gemini  contracts. 

We  feel  that  this  is  Indicative  of  our  role 
in  helping  to  fuse  the  relationship  between 
large  and  small  business,  in  helping  to  coa- 
lesce the  potential  for  coordination  and  co- 
operation that  is  inherent  in  our  economic 
system. 

As  I  think  of  the  roles  played  by  the  busi- 
ness concerns  represented  here  today,  I  re- 
call the  mj-thologlcal  story  of  Daedalus  and 
Icarus.  Daedalus,  you  will  recall,  helped 
his  son  Icarus  to  escape  from  Crete  by  help- 
ing him  fashion  wings  ol  wax.  When  Icarus 
flew  too  near  the  sun,  the  wax  wings  melted 
and  he  plummeted  to  his  doom. 

The  technology  that  assures  our  astronauts 
that  their  wings  are  more  than  wax  is  in- 
trinsic in  the  technology  represented  by  these 
small  firms  here  today. 

Albert  Kepen  and  ifis  Astro  Metallies 
manufactured  the  protective  beryllium  shin- 
gles which  along  with  the  Gemini's  heat 
shield  secured  the  spacecraft  and  the  as- 
tronauts from  the  melting  heat  which  would 
otherwise  have  consumed  them  when  they 
reentered  the  atmosphere. 

The  Durling  Co.  manufactured  the 
oxygen  hoses  used  by  the  Gemini  astro- 
nauts during  their  flight  while  the  Snap-Tite 
Co.  produced  the  quick-disconnect  couplings 


linking  the  oxygen  hoses  with  the  oxygen 
supply. 

And  so  In  the  capable  hands  of  the  techni- 
cians in  these  firms,  a  myth  became  a  reality, 
a  science  fiction  novel  became  a  true  adven- 
ture. 

And  so  big  business  and  small  business  are 
in  partnership  as  they  make  the  dreams  of 
yesterday  the  realization  of  today. 

That  is  America. 

That  is  the  stuff  that  made  this  Nation  the 
unique  creation  that  it  is. 

A  democratic  society  inherently  lias  the  in- 
ducements that  will  build  the  creative  ge- 
nius of  man  to  ite  peak. 

As  Franklin  Roosevelt  said: 

"The  basic  proposition  of  the  world  and 
dignity  of  man  is  the  strongest,  the  most 
creative  force  now  present  In  the  world." 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to  recog- 
nize, for  the  presentation  of  these  awards: 
Mr.  Joseph  W.  Antonldes,  director  of  mate- 
riel representing  Mr.  McDonnell  of  McDon- 
nell Aircraft;  Mr.  Kepen  of  Astro  Metallies. 
Mr.  Clark  of  Snap-Tite,  and  Mr.  Darling. 
Junior,  of  R.  E.  Darling  Co. 

Congratulations  to  all  of  you. 


Remarks  of  Harlon  B.  Carter,  President  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  at  94th 
Annual  Members  Banquet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8, 1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted,  I  insert 
herewith  the  remarks  made  by  the  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
Harlon  B.  Carter,  at  the  94th  Annual 
Members  Banquet  in  Washington.  D.C., 
on  March  31.  1965: 

Fellow  members  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation and  friends,  today,  I  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Elfle  Association. 
I  am  deeply  grateful  that  my  first  public 
appearance  in  such  capacity  can  be  In  front 
of  this  distinguished  group  of  thinking  peo- 
ple which,  each  in  his  own  manner  and  each 
to  his  own  depth,  has  an  interest  in  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association. 

The  social  and  political  flavor  of  our  times 
indicates  the  propriety  of  a  few  words  this 
evening  to  review,  and  to  Imprint  still  deeper 
in  the  minds  of  all  of  us.  what  the  National 
Rifle  Association  is  and  why  it  exists.  These 
questions  Inevitably  relate  to  the  possession 
and  to  the  use  of  firearme — a  concept — a 
fact — which  we  must  maintain  if  the  objects 
of  our  association  are  to  have  meaning — 
objectives  as  they  are  written  today — as 
they  have  been  written  for  decades  in  our 
bylaws. 

Now  there  will  soon  be  a  million  of  us — 
men  and  women  who  have  pledged  that  they 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States;  pledged  that 
they  are  not  members  of  any  organization 
Which  has,  as  any  purt  oi  Its  program,  the 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  Ga\ernment  of  the 
United  States  by  force  or  violence:  pledged 
that  they  have  never  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  of  violence  and  that,  if  admitted  to 
membership,  they  will  fulfill  the  obligations 
of  good  sportsmen  and  good  citizens— the 
obligations  of  good  sportsmanship  and  good 
citizenship  so  clearly  stated  in  the  objects 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association,  often  re- 
peated— but  not  often  enough  repeated,  as 
the  guiding  lights  by  which  men  of  good 
character  and  prlnciiJle — cltieens  of  good  re- 


pute— shall  set  their  course  as  responsible 
members  of  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

Let  me  repeat  again — and  again — wriat 
those  objects  are.  And,  think  now,  thi.<:  is 
the  purpose — these  are  the  objectives— tlirse 
are  the  reasons,  for  the  existence  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  of  America: 

To  promote  social  welfare  and  pii'jiic 
safety;  to  prc»note  law  and  <M-der;  to  pro- 
mote the  national  defense;  to  educate  .md 
train  citizens  of  good  repute  In  the  safe  .iic) 
efficient  handling  of  small  arms;  to  educte 
and  train  citizens  of  good  repute  in  the  tn  h- 
nlque  of  design,  production,  and  group  in- 
struction; to  increase  the  knowledge  of  si»..ii 
arms  and  promote  efficiency  In  the  use  of 
such  arms  on  the  part  of  members  of  ::,w 
enforcement  agencies,  of  the  Armed  For.  es 
and  of  citizens  who  would  be  subject  to  s< :  v- 
ice  in  the  event  of  war;  and  generally  to  en- 
courage the  lawful  ownership  and  use  of 
small  arms  by  citizens  of  good  repute. 

I  sometimes  wonder  If — and  this  is  as  lugh 
a  tribute  as  I  can  make  to  the  wisdom  of  c  ur 
predecessors — I  sometimes  wonder  If  tlicse 
objects,  often  repeated,  seriously  considered, 
and  to  which  we  are  conscientiously  dedi- 
cated, shall  not,  over  the  years,  lead  all  n  en 
of  good  intentions — but  sometimes  of  li'ie 
understanding— to  know  us  and  to  sups  'rt 
us. 

These  objects  assuredly  offer  us  a  so  nd 
foundation  for  reasoning  with  men. 

A  soimd  foimdatlon  upon  which  to  resist 
legislative  effort  where  conscience  and  <-  loJ 
citizenship  so  dictates. 

A  soimd  foundation  upon  which  to  pro- 
mote legislative  effort  where  there  Is  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  it  will  hamper  crimi.jls 
rather  than  law-abiding  citizens. 

The  National  Rifie  Association  is  not  a:  :ie 
in  these  beliefs,  a  fact  for  which  we  are  gi  e- 
ful. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  is  not  :■'■.  •- 
In  Its  work  for  these  objectives. 

We  are  the  seriotis  law-abiding  citi. .  .< 
who  stand  in  the  forefront  of  tens  of  i.:!- 
lions  of  others  who  enjoy  outdoor  recreai;  n 
and  hunting  or  else  who  believe  in  ouU,  or 
recreation  and  hunting  but  who  enjoy  tiv  -c 
pleasures  vicariously — prevented  from  .  c- 
tlvely  doing  so  by  the  demands  of  famil-.  v 
health,  or  of  employment. 

We  stand  in  the  forefront  of  all  citlzer.  .  : 
good  repute  who  wish  lawfully  and  const.  ;- 
tlonally  to  keep  firearms. 

We  stand  In  the  forefront  of  those  vr.o 
believe  that  the  police  activities  and  th« 
military  activities  of  our  people  should  bt  in 
the  hands  of  the  agencies  lawfully  and  c  :;- 
stitutlonally  provided  for  such  purposes 

These  beliefs  and  these  concepts  Indir  ;e 
the  tasks,  and  they  indicate  the  object:. cs. 
to  which  every  law-abiding  citizen  in  An:  r- 
Ica  can  Justifiably  dedicate  himself— an^:.  :o 
which,  with  a  hundred  years  start,  it  i.s  :)- 
proprlate  that  we  be  in  the  forefront. 

I  thank  you  ladies  and  gentlemen.  We  re 
happy  you  can  be  with  us  this  evening 


Resolution  on  Voting  Rights 

EXTIENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAi' 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  - 

Monday,  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker  :i 
the  interests  of  doing  everything  pos,"^!'  .• 
to  encourage  Members  of  this  Housr 
suppoi-t  President  Johnson's  call  for  v; 
ing  rights  legislation,  I  should  like  o 
renew  my  own  support  of  that  legi.-i  - 
tion  and  to  cite  another  organizatioi!  .:; 


April  12,  1965 
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my  own  district  for  its  energetic  effort  to 
this  end.  I  include  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  resolution  adopted  unani- 
mously recently  by  the  21st  Ward  Im- 
provement League  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  resolution  follows : 

Resolution  on  Voting  Rights 

(.adopted  by  21st  Ward  Improvement  League, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 

Whereas  we  as  a  society  and  Individuals 
aspire  to  create  wider  participation  in  basic 
a.id  inalienable  rights;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Bill  of 
Riel.ts  that  there  be  universal  suffrage;  and 

\\hereas  legislation  has  been  passed  In- 
cludmg  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  to  Imple- 
ment the  Intention  of  the  Bill  of  Rights;  and 

Whereas  Negro  Americans  in  Selma,  Ala., 
and  other  places  still  encounter  dif- 
ficu.tles  in  registering  to  vote; 

We  support  President  Johnson  and  call  on 
the  Congress  to  develop  and  pass  new  legisla- 
tion that  is  aimed  at  meeting  the  practical 
problems  that  are  stUl  being  encountered  by 
Negro  Americans  who  desire  to  become  full 
first-class  citizens  by  participation  In  the 
electoral  process. 


Vice  Adm.  William  F.  Raborn,  Jr.,  New 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOUTH   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  12. 1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Sp'jaker,  I  w^ould  like  to  commend  the 
Pn.-ident  of  the  United  States  for  the 
wisdom  he  has  demonstrated  in  appolnt- 
in-  Vice  Adm.  William  F.  Raborn,  Jr., 
U.S.  Navy  Retired,  as  the  new  Director  of 
th(  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Vjce 
Aciiniral  Raborn  is  one  of  the  great  men 
of  our  Nation.  He  has  already  made  tre- 
mendous contributions  to  the  security  of 
the  Nation  and,  undoubtedly,  his  ap- 
pointment and  agreement  to  serve  in  this 
vital  position  involves  great  personal 
sacrifice.  This  is  what  one  would  ex- 
pect from  "Red"  Raborn. 

The  Nation  has  been  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing John  McCone  as  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence — a  man  of  great 
achievement,  dedication,  and  high  integ- 
rity. It  is  not  often  that  a  man  of 
brilliance,  dedication,  and  high  integrity 
follows  as  a  successor  in  such  a  vital  posi- 
t:o:i. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  entire  Commit- 
ti-  on  Armed  Services  when  I  extend 
to  Vice  Admiral  Raborn  our  sincerest 
coi.-ratulations,  our  pledge  of  full  co- 
op ation,  and  our  personal  pleasure  in 
k:.uiving  that  a  man  of  his  tremendous 
Si :;l:ty  has  agreed  to  assume  this  posi- 
tl  which  entails  such  extraordinary 
:•   .  onsibility. 

"'e  look  forward  to  renewing  our  as- 
soci.^.tion  with  this  truly  outstanding 
American.  As  Director  of  one  of  the 
nii^st  important  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
nvnt.  Admiral  Raborn  will  frequently 
:>r  'rt  directly  to  our  comjnlttee,  and. 


even  more  frequently,  to  our  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Subcommittee. 

We  anticipate  with  pleasure  our  first 
meeting  with  him. 


The  Voting  Rights  Bill  Is  Tough 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or    CALIFOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  public  discussion  and 
controversy  over  the  Euiequacy  of  voting 
rights  legislation  now  being  considered 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Much  of 
the  ciitlcism  has  been  more  diiected  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  pui-ely  political 
ends  rather  than  the  urgent  need  to  as- 
sure voting  rights  for  all  Americans. 
Mr.  Alexander  Blckel,  In  the  April  3  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Republic  magazine,  has 
provided  a  most  valuable  analysis  of  the 
problem  which  confronts  us  and  the 
remedies  proposed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Blckel 's  article  follows: 

The  Voting  Rights  Bill  Is  Tough 
(By  Alexander  M.  Blckel) 

The  administration's  voting  rights  bill  Is 
a  tough  measure,  make  no  mistake,  the 
toughest  since  Reconstruction.  It  is  quite  a 
different  article  than  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  That  statute  proclaimed  broad  norniB 
concerning  complex  and  ramified  social 
problems  and  affecting  the  daUy  activitiee  of 
millions  of  people,  and  It  necessarily  de- 
manded no  more  than  that  the  covintry  live 
up  to  those  norms  by  and  large,  over  time. 
No  more  could  very  well  be  expected.  This 
voting  statute  deals  with  a  narrow  problem 
that  has  been  solved  In  many  places  and  re- 
duced to  manageable  proportions  elsewhere 
by  intensive  investigation  and  litigation  over 
the  past  6  or  7  years.  Its  objective  is  no 
longer  openly  controversial  in  respectable 
quarters,  as  the  objectives  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  ot  1984  still  are.  Not  even  Governor 
Wallace  openly  opposes  the  principle  that 
qualified  Negroes  should  vote  and  that  Ne- 
groes should  be  qualified  by  the  same  stand- 
ards as  whites,  although  he  and  others  argue 
on  principle  against  desegregated  schools 
and  public  facilities,  for  example. 

The  President's  bill,  therefore,  could  af- 
ford to  be  all  muscle,  and  It  Is.  Further- 
more, it  is  not  only  the  toughest  bill  since 
Reconstruction,  It  Is  a  Reconstruction  meas- 
ure, few  it  applies  exclusively,  with  one  or 
two  incidental  exceptions,  to  the  hard-core 
Southern  States  and  Black  Belt  counties, 
where  prospective  voters  are  required  to  pass 
variotis  tests,  and  where,  as  of  November 
1964.  fewer  than  50  percent  of  voting  age 
citizens  were  registered  or  voted,  a  figure 
well  below  the  average  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  area  affected,  according  to  the 
administration  (in  addition,  quite  inciden- 
tally, to  Alaska  and,  it  seems,  some  three 
counties  in  such  places  as  Maine.  Idaho,  and 
Arizona) ,  consists  of  Louisiana,  MLssissippl, 
Alabama,  Georgia.  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  30-odd  counties  in  North  Carolina.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  en- 
forcement provisions  of  the  bill  will  be  ap- 
plied throughout  the  States  affected,  say.  In 
Atlanta,  or  in  Alexandria,  Va..  or,  indeed.  In 
Alaska.    The  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 


to  invoke  the  biU  county  by  county  rathw 
than  statewide  only,  and  he  wlU  enforce  It 
where  needed. 

Unquestionably,  this  Is  a  strictly  regional 
measure,  but  then  voting  is  the  one  aq>ect 
of  all  the  many  aspects  of  the  racial  problem 
in  the  United  States  which  Is  strictly  re- 
gional. The  right  to  vote  may  be  Impaired 
in  one  or  another  undesirable  manner  else- 
where as  weU,  but  where  else  Is  It  system- 
atically denied  on  account  of  race?  The  15th 
amendment  forbids  any  State  to  deny  the 
right  to  vote  to  anyone  "on  account  of  race. 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude," 
and  that  is  all  it  does.  The  President's  bill 
is  entitled  "A  bill  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  on  the 
United  States,"  and  that  Is  all  it  does,  and 
that  is  why  it  is  a  regional  meastire.  The 
South  ought  not  to  be  singled  out  in  respect 
of  racial  problems  that  It  shares  with  other 
parts  of  the  country.  But  voting  Is  not  one 
of  these. 

In  the  area  affected,  the  right  to  vote  may 
not  be  denied  for  failure  to  pass  a  reading  or 
writing  test,  or  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  tests 
requiring  an  applicant  to  show  that  he  can 
correctly  interpret,  say,  a  provision  of  the 
State  constitution,  or  that  he  knows  and 
understands  the  Federal  and  State  Constitu- 
tions and  like  doctiments.  Nor  may  an  ap- 
plicant be  disqualified  ior  failure  to  prove 
"good  moral  character."  or  because  he  has 
not  been  vouched  for  by  other  registered 
voters.  These  provisions  throw  Into  doubt — 
they  render  voidable — aU  State-imposed  vot- 
ing qualifications  except  age,  citizenship, 
residence,  and  perhaps  soundness  of  mind 
and  lack  of  a  criminal  reccH-d.  And  this  has 
led  to  sc»ne  questioning  of  the  bill  on  both 
constitutional  and  prudential  grounds. 
For — except  as  they  may  be  applied  to  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  race,  and  except 
as.  for  purposes  of  Federal  elections.  Con- 
gress may  regulate  the  manner  of  their  ap- 
plication— ^voting  qualifications  are  under 
the  Constitution  to  be  set  by  the  States,  not 
by  the  Federal  Government.  And  a  minimal 
literacy  qualification  is  not  generally  thought 
unreasonable. 

But  It  overstates  the  necessary  or  even 
probable  effect  of  the  bill  to  say  that  it  out- 
laws the  requirement  of  literacy  in  the  region 
In  which  It  applies.  To  begin  with,  once 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Census  Biu-eau 
have  examined  the  relevant  statistics,  and 
have  certified  that  the  statute  covers  a  given 
State  or  county.  It  is  c^>en  to  that  State  or 
county  to  come  before  a  Federal  court  and 
prove  that  It  has  not  In  the  past  10  years 
discriminated  against  prospective  voters  on 
account  of  race.  If  the  court  so  finds,  and 
if  during  this  10-year  period  there  has  been 
no  other  Judiclad  finding  (under  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts  of  1957,  1960,  and  1964)  erf  vot- 
ing discrimination  In  that  State  or  county, 
the  State  or  county  becomes  as  free  ot  the 
provisions  of  this  act  as  New  York  or  Cleve- 
land. And  so  it  is  not  only  statistics  that 
lead  to  invocation  of  this  statute,  but  the 
fact  of  past  discrimination. 

Moreover,  even  In  places  where  there  has 
been  discrimination  in  the  past  10  years,  the 
bUl  does  not  outlaw  literacy  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  voting.  It  outlaws  existing  tests 
administered  by  State  registrars,  on  the  the- 
ory that  they  are  presumably  instruments  of 
discrimination,  and  it  empowers  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  have  the  CivU  Service  Com- 
mission (the  Federal  Government's  general 
employment  agency)  appoint  examiners  (not 
necessarUy  residents  of  the  county  in  ques- 
tion) who,  in  turn,  are  authorized  to  register 
voters.  It  is  made  fairly  clear  In  the  bUl  that 
an  examiner  may  register  as  voters  only  those 
persons  who  "have  the  qualifications  pre- 
scribed by  State  law  •  •  *."  The  Attorney 
General  and  the  CivU  Service  Commission 
wUl  tell  the  examiner  what  those  qualifica- 
tions are.    There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
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they  will  instruct  the  examiner  otherwise 
than  that  literacy  is  a  qiiallflcation  where 
in  fact  It  has  been,  since  It  would  quite 
likely  be  unconstitutional  to  Instruct  him 
otherwise.  But  there  is  very  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  they  wUl  also  instruct  him  that: 
(1)  he  need  not  apply  some  complex  state 
literacy  test,  which  has  In  the  past  been  used 
to  discriminate,  but  may  consider  anyone 
with  a  sixth-grade  education  literate,  or  ad- 
minister a  simple  signature  or  reading  test; 
and  (2)  he  need  not  impose  a  literacy  re- 
quirement at  all  where  in  fact  the  State 
registrar  has  in  the  past  not  applied  one  to 
whites  who  are  still  on  the  voter  rolls.  Prop- 
erly administered,  therefore,  the  statute  will 
not  abolish  the  literacy  qualification  for  vot- 
ing where  It  has  existed — but  existed  not  just 
on  paper,  rather,  in  the  actual  implementa- 
tion of  the  State  voting  law.  The  statute 
will  abolish  only  devices,  Including  particu- 
lar kinds  of  literacy  teste  (not  qualifications, 
as  such),  which  have  been  iised  to  discrim- 
inate. 

NO    CONSTnxrriONAL     POWER 

The  President  said  at  his  press  conference 
on  March  20  that  he  would  have  liked  to 
abolish  the  literacy  qualifications  altogether 
and  allow  voting  upon  proof  merely  of  age 
(18  years,  at  that)  and  citizenship,  but  that 
he  was  advised  the  Federal  Government  had 
no  constitutional  power  to  Impose  such  a 
rule.  He  was  correctly  advised.  Besides, 
while  it  is  true  that  in  Mississippi,  for  ex- 
ample, any  literacy  requirement  will  dis- 
qualify very  large  numbers  of  Negroes,  and 
will  do  so,  with  painful  injustice,  because 
of  the  State's  past  neglect  of  its  duty  to 
educate  Negroes  as  well  as  whites — neverthe- 
less, and  apart  from  the  constitutional  in- 
hibition on  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government,  one  may  doubt  the  wisdom,  in 
Mississippi  or  anywhere,  of  enfranchising 
illiterates. 

Qualifications  other  than  literacy  imposed 
by  such  States  as  Alabama.  Louisiana.  Mis- 
sissippi— interpretation    and    understanding 
tests,   good   moral   character,    vouchers — are 
no  more  outlawed  by  the  bill  as  qualifica- 
tions   than    is    literacy.      But   there   can    be 
no  doubt  that  Federal  examiners  will  be  in- 
structed to  ignore  them  entirely.    And  that 
Is  because,  unlike  literacy,  these  additional 
qualifications   and   tests   can    be   proved,    in 
the  process  by  which  they  were  enacted— 
many  of  them  quite  recently — and  in  their 
consistent  administration,   to  have  had  ab- 
solutely no  purpose  other  than  to  discrimi- 
nate against  Negroes.     They  are  simply  not 
a    bona   fide   exercise   of   the   power   of   the 
States  to  set  voter  qualifications.    Thus  only 
the  other  day  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
unconstitutional  a  Louisiana  interpretation 
test    (an  applicant  must  be  able  to   under- 
stand and  give  a  reasonable  interpretation 
of  sections  of  the  State  or  Federal  Consti- 
tution as  read  to  him  by  the  registrar) ,  and 
indicated  its  readiness  to  strike  down  a  sim- 
ilar Mississippi  test,  as  well  as  a  good  moral 
character    requirement.      Moreover,     in    the 
Louisiana  case,  the  Court  forbade  applica- 
tion   of   a    new   citizenship    test,    unless   all 
whites  now  registered  should  be  purged  from 
the  rolls  and  required  to  reregister  under  it. 
And   in  December,  in  a  case  from  Walthall 
County.  Miss.,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  found  that  whites  were  regu- 
larly permitted  to  register  without  comply- 
ing with   the  current  and   Increasingly  dif- 
ficult  provisions  of   the   voters'  registration 
statutes  enacted  by  the  <tate  of  Mississippi 
on  a  time  schedule  that  coincided  with  the 
indications  that  more  Negroes  would  make 
the  effort  to  register.     The  Court  therefore 
ordered  that  Negroes  also  be  registered  with- 
out regard  to  these  increasingly  difficult  pro- 
Visions,  subject  only  to  a  simple  demonstra- 
tion   of    literacy.      There   was    no   constitu- 
tional difficulty  In  Issuing  this  decree,  and 
there  will  be  none  when  Federal  examiners 
are  instructed  under  this  statute  to  do  what 
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the  court  of  appeals  and  tte  Supreme  Court 
have  done.  If  a  State  wtehes  to  challenge 
the  registration  of  one  or  more  applicants 
(presumably  on  the  ground  that  State  quali- 
fications have  not  been  observed),  it  may  do 
so  before  an  examiner,  and  then  in  Federal 
cotirt.  The  facts  of  discrimination  will  then 
be  placed  on  the  record,  ae  in  the  Walthall 
County  case  and  in  the  Louisiana  case  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  will 
conclude  the  matter.  In  the  meantime,  the 
challenged  Negro  voter  may  vote. 

With  a  single  exception,  which  could  have 
been  taken  care  of  by  a  simple  amendment, 
all    that    this    bill    will    achieve    could    have 
been    accomplished    under   the    Civil    Rights 
Act  of  1960.     That  act  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment   of    referees,    as    it    called    them, 
where  a  pattern  of  discrimination  had  been 
proved,    and    empowered    them    to    register 
Negroes  under  qualifications  no  more  .strin- 
gent than  had  been  applied  to  whiles  in  the 
past.      A   significant   differeaice    between    the 
function  of  these  referees  and   that   of  the 
examiners  now  provided  for  is  that  the  exam- 
iners can  register  all  qualified  comers,  if  the 
Attorney    General    so   desires,    whereas    each 
applicant  to  a  referee  had  first  to  prove  that 
he  had  tried  and  failed  to  obtain  registration 
from   the   appropriate   State   official.      Given 
the    forbidding    atmosphere    of    the    tvpical 
Black  Belt  county  registrar's  office  and  the 
many  inconclusive  delaying  tactics  available, 
this  presented  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  Fed- 
eral registration  of  large  numbers  of  Negroes. 
It  was  an  obstacle,  however,  that  could  have 
been   removed   by  amendment,  and   in   fact 
things  never  got  far  enough  for  this  obstacle 
to  operate.     The  reasons  why  the   1960  act 
did   not  work  are  that  a   few  segregationist 
judges    actively    obstructed    it:     that    other 
Federal  Judges  were  too  busy,  or  lacked  the 
necessary  single-minded  zeai.  to  administer 
it  effectively;  and  that  even  under  the  best 
of  conditions  the  judicial  process  on  which 
this  act   relied   exclusively  for  the   appoint- 
ment of  referees,  and  for  control  and  super- 
vision over  them,   is  sluggish  and   prone  to 
delay  and  complications. 

MAKES  AN  END  lUN 

The  essence  of   the  new  statute,   and  the 
source  of  its  great  promise,  is  that  it  makes 
an  end  run  around  the  Judicial  process.     It 
takes    the    Federal    district    courts    in    the 
South  entirely  out  of  the  voter  registration 
business.     Not   even  the   initial  test  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  statute  as  a  whole 
can  come  up  in  a  Federal  district  court  in 
the  South.    That  test  will  have  to  be  made  in 
the  Federal  courts  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.   It  is  in  the  District  of  Columbia  courts 
also  that  a  State  or  county. will  have  to  try 
to  take   itself  out  of  the   provisions   of   the 
statute   by  proving  that   it   has  been   guilty 
of    no   discrimination   agaiUBt    Negro   voters. 
Challenges  to  the  action  of  an  examiner  in 
registering  a  Negro  will  go  to  Federal  courts 
in   the  South— not  to  district   coiu-ts.   how- 
ever, but  to  courts  of  appeal,  where  the  in- 
cidence and  influence  of  segregationist  Judges 
is  much  lower.     And— what  Is  of  the  great- 
est importance — the  burden  of  coming  for- 
ward  to    litigate   will   rest   on    the   State   or 
county,  not  on  a  Negro  applicant  or  on  the 
Attorney  Genera],  and  registration  and  vot- 
ing will  not  have  to  await  the  outcome  of 
the  litigation  but  will  proceed,  following  the 
examiner's  initial  action,  while  the  Judicial 
process  winds  its  way  to  a  coccUision.    More- 
over, the  facts  on  which  the  Judicial  Judg- 
ment will  ultimately  rest  will  be  those  found 
by  an  examiner — expeditlouEly,   fairly,   even 
sympathetically  to  the  Negro  applicant — not 
by   such   easily   self-blinded   Federal   Judges 
as.   say.    Cox   and   Mlze   of   Mississippi.      The 
findings    and    decision    of    the    examiner — 
called  a  hearing  officer  for  purposes  of  pass- 
ing on  a  challenge  to  a  registration — will  be 
conclusive  on  the  court,  as  in  the  case  of 
decisions   of   other   administrative    agencies, 
unless     clearly     erroneotis.       These     provi- 


sions spell  action.  There  are  stringcit 
provisions  also,  Including  criminal  ones,  to 
insure  that  Negroes  who  have  been  reuis- 
tered  are  actually  allowed  to  vote,  and  that 
their  votes  are  counted. 

One  or  two  possible  objections  can  be  tal.f  n 
to  the  bill,  but  they  do  not  go  to  its  hc.-rt 
which  is  sound.  The  statistical  standar'i  it 
employs— 50  percent  of  all  persons  of  vot  ng 
age — will  foreclose  appUcation  in  cour,  les 
where  Negroes  are  in  a  minority,  and  a  v.-'-v 
high  percentage  of  whites  vote,  but  fev.  if 
any  Negroes  are  allowed  to  register.  Xo- 
will  the  bill  apply  in  places  where  discrimi  na- 
tion takes  other  forms  than  the  use  of  Irtr- 
acy  and  like  tests.  Both  these  points  v,,re 
made  in  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommi-  ee 
hearing  by  Representatives  William  C.  Cra- 
mer, Republican  of  Florida,  and  John  v 
Lindsay,  Republican  of  New  York.  Ai:  r- 
ney  General  Katzenbach  replied  reason  biv 
enough  that,  freed  of  the  enormous  burden 
of  trying  to  achieve  a  Judicial  breakthrough 
in  the  most  difficult  areas,  he  will  be  able  lo 
use  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  to  good  lur- 
pose  in  these  atypical  cases. 

The  prohibition  against  the  continued  use 
by  State  registrars  In  the  region  covered  of 
existing  tests  and  devices,  including  ex;,-i- 
ing  literacy  tests,  is  enforced  by  criminal 
sanctions.  These  are  not  likely  to  do  much 
good,  given  the  Inclinations  of  Southern 
juries,  and  they  tend  to  give  the  bill  -.he 
appearance  of  outlawing  literacy  as  a  quali- 
fication. They  constitute,  therefore,  the 
most  serious  threat  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  bill,  and  for  very  small  gains.  Heiicc  it 
would  be  Just  as  well  to  omit  criminal  s.  ::c- 
fions  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  contiiii.cd 
use  of  discriminatory  devices.  The  Frctr- 
al-examiner  procedure  is  the  most  effe  •  .e 
means  anyway. 

A  more  serious  objection  is  the  choicv  o: 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  the  agcicv 
to  share  with  the  Attorney  General  adm;n;  - 
tration  of  the  statute.  This  is  an  old-;.i;o 
agency,  accustomed  to  other  concern^  I: 
may  lack  the  necessary  drive.  It  might  h  vc 
been  better  to  create  a  new  agency  and  ni.-tke 
it  dependent  on  the  White  House,  or  place  i: 
under  the  Attorney  General.  This  w  -.lici 
have  lent  more  prestige  and  perhaps  ni  .re 
authority  to  the  examiners  who  are  to  be 
appointed— it  makes  a  difference  to  have  n 
commission  hanging  in  yotu-  office  which  re- 
cites that  the  President  has  placed  speci.;; 
trust  and  confidence  in  you — and  might  h,-,ve 
provided  greater  assurance  of  zeal.  Bui 
there  were,  no  doubt,  adequate  political  rea- 
sons for  making  the  choice  that  was  m:.de. 
The  present  head  of  the  Civil  Service  C  :r.- 
mission  has  the  President's  confidence  ,  nd 
serves  also  as  a  special  assistant  to  h:m. 
and  as  long  as  the  President's  interest  in  ^\\e 
problem  remains  as  evident  as  It  now  i.v 
adequate  zeal  may  be  expected  all  around 


The  Washington  Hilton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVi  - 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  amt-;.^ 
the  great  assets  of  this  Federal  City  r.rr 
the  many  fine  hotels  which  serve  as  h'  -'..> 
to  our  many  visitors.  Recently  liie 
Washington  Hilton,  a  magnificent  pitcc 
of  modern  architecture,  was  added  to  the 
Washington  skyline. 

In  his  remarks  at  the  ofiicial  openii.  . 
Mr.  Percy  Uris,  chairman  of  the  lis 
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Building  Corp.,  explained  why  it  took 
nearly  3  years  to  complete  this  modern 
hostelry.  His  remarks  brought  to  m.ind 
a  line  from  Robert  Browning.  "Works 
done  least  rapidly.  Art  most  cherishes." 
I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  reading  what  Mr.  Uris  had  to  say  about 
t'.i.c  planning  and  construction  of  this 
newest  Washington  hotel. 
SriECH    BY     Percy    Uris,     Chairman-.     Uris 

BtriLDiNG    Corp.,    at    Washington    Hilton 

Opening,  March  18,  1965 

On  June  25,  1962,  a  groundbreaking  cere- 
mony was  held,  marking  the  fact  that  we 
wtre  well  along  with  our  huge  excavation, 
?.:-.d  were  about  to  get  started  on  the  con- 
Ef.uction  of  the  Washington  Hilton.  Here 
we  are,  on  March  18. 1965.  with  this  beautiful 
hotel  ready  for  occupancy. 

When  we  and  the  Hilton  people  had  ar- 
ranged financing  and  had  agreed  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  construction  of  the  hotel  on 
this  site,  our  Joint  Idea  was  to  build  a  middle- 
of-the-road  hotel  having  about  1,200  rooms. 
ard  large  banquet  facilities,  all  more  or  less 
as  shown  on  the  sketch  plans  prepewed  by 
\V:Ulam  Tabler.  As  the  Hiltons  and  our- 
selves studied  the  situation,  our  philosophy 
clinnged.  We  decided  to  build  the  finest 
practical  hotel,  bo  that  Washington  would 
h  ive  a  great  hotel,  of  preeminent  quality. 
liere  on  this  Connecticut  Avenue  site.  After 
about  50  studies  by  the  Tabler  office,  we 
changed  from  the  straight  line  building  to 
the  curved  gull  wing  design.  We  changed 
the  aluminum  and  glass  facade  to  one  of  pre- 
cast stone  In  1,800  sections.  We  added  addl- 
t:  nal  bedroom  floors.  We  elaborated  the 
Ev.immlng  pool  design  and  added  the  special 
shimmer's  elevator.  We  added  the  cabana 
rooms,  the  entertainment  and  hospitality 
states,  and  the  tennis  club.  We  changed  the 
b  .^ic  design  of  the  ballroom  from  rectangular 
to  elliptical,  and  moved  Its  location  west 
so  as  to  Improve  circulation.  With  the  In- 
cr  used  banquet  facilities,  the  kitchen  facili- 
t!'  s  were  greatly  enlarged. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  work  these  things 
out,  which  explains  the  fact  that  the  btilld- 
Ing  took  almost  as  long  to  construct  as  It 
did  to  wage  the  Civil  War,  and  of  course  It 
co-t  a  great  deal  more  than  originally 
contemplated. 

'.n  Indication  of  the  extent  of  the  changes 
r  .y  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  original 
r::  Dunts  allotted  for  architectural  and  engi- 
riccring  have  about  double<L  I  personally 
fc^l  that  upgrading  the  hotel,  and  making  It 
Xh<-  finest  of  Its  kind,  will  in  the  long  run 
have  It8  economic  reward. 

I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  give  all  the  credits 
due  to  the  architects,  the  engineers,  the  fl- 
n.icial  people,  the  construction  committee, 
o  r  construction  organization,  the  subcon- 
tr  .tors,  the  craftsmen  who  worked  to  create 
t  ~  fine  structure.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  we 
.'•••'  very  happy  with  the  result  and  very  proud 
o:  the  finished  building. 

Ill  having  had  long  years  of  experience 
b'.iilding  various  kinds  of  buildings  In  dif- 
i'  "ut  parts  of  the  country.  It  gives  me  great 
;V  sure  to  publicly  state  that  the  quality 
'.  t  '.  he  workmanship  in  this  hotel  Is  superior 
v:  every  trade.  As  an  example  of  what  I 
r:t"  .n.  If  you  were  to  examine  the  plastering 
'•"  rk  in  this  building  and  compare  It  with 
t':  t  which  you  find  In  other  sections  of  the 
c  r.ntry,  I  am  sure  you  wUl  note  the  su- 
!'  -iorlty  of  the  work  here.  Quality  in  con- 
action  often  goes  unnoticed  because  most 
!  ••  >ple's  eyes  are  not  trained  to  see  that 
*■  eh  goes  to  make  up  quality.  On  the 
o:  ier  hand,  and  In  the  long  run,  good  quality 
1.1  ans  less  maintenance,  less  trouble  and 
;":.ger  survival.  For  these  characteristics 
V.  >  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  craftsmen  who 
i-    ;lt   so   excellently. 

N"o  matter  how  well  designed,  well  equipped 
^    i   appropriate  to  location  and  time  the 


hotel  may  be.  It  Is  never  any  better  than 
the  organization  and  people  that  run  it.  So 
from  this  point  forward,  we  look  to  the 
HUton  organization,  our  associate.  We  tully 
expect  that  It  will  provide  the  quality  of 
management  which  wUl  make  this  great 
building  a  success — a  success  not  only  in  the 
sense  that  it  provides  quality  shelter  and 
comfort  for  guests,  but  also  In  giving  a 
proper  return  to  those  who  have  spent  their 
time  and  risked  their  capital  In  the  creation 
of  this  superb  hotel. 

For  this  great  city,  our  Nation's  Capital, 
we  are  trying  to  achieve  an  outstanding 
hotel,  one  which  will  become  internationally 
famous.    We  expect  to  accomplish  our  goals. 

I  am  sure  you  would  find  It  rewarding  to 
spend  a  little  time  to  examine  the  hotel.  A 
staff  has  been  provided  to  guide  those  who 
have  the  time  and  Inclination  to  do  this. 
They  will  be  very  happy  to  show  you  through. 


U.S.  Senators  Warren  G.  Magnuson  and 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  and  \JJS.  Representatives 
Thomas  i/L  Pixly.  Lloyd  Mssoe,  Julia  B. 
Hansen,  Cathxrime  Mat,  Thomas  S.  Foley, 
Floyd  V.  Hicks,  and  Brock  Adams. 

Adopted  by  the  city  council  this  5th  day 
of  April  1965,  and  signed  by  me  In  open 
session  In  authentication  of  its  adoption  this 
5th  day  of  April  1965. 

Charles  M.  Carroll, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  City  Couiicil. 
Filed  by  me  this  5th  day  of  AprU  1965. 
C.  G.  Erlajtoson. 
City  Comptroller  and  City  Clerk. 
Attest: 
I  concur  in  the  above  resolution: 

Clarence  P.  Massart, 

Acting  Mayor. 


Voting  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  1. 1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  found  wholesale 
violations  of  the  denial  of  citizens  of  the 
right  to  vote  and  that  these  people  are 
being  denied  self-govemiaent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  wish  at  this  time  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  which  I 
fully  subscribe : 

RESOLirnoN  20205 

Whereas  the  right  to  vote  under  reason- 
able and  easily  met  regulation  Is  essential 
to  citizenship  In  any  democratic  govern- 
ment constituted  under  the  principle  of 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people";  the  15th  amendment  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  makee  this  clear: 

"amendment   XV 

"Section  1.  The  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shaU  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

Whereas  there  are  no  laws  more  Important 
than  the  laws  that  preserve  and  promote  self- 
determination;  the  very  foundation  of  our 
Government  Is  built  upon  quicksand  If  In- 
tegrity Is  not  practiced  In  the  drafting  and 
administration  of  such  laws;  our  Inheritance 
bequeathed  to  us  by  our  Founding  Fathers 
Is  thrown  away  If  any  form  of  privileged 
rule  Is  allowed  to  exist  for  too  long:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Seattle,  That  all  State  and  local  govern- 
ment be  urged  to  recognize,  maintain,  and 
protect  the  right  of  every  Individual  to  vote; 
be  it  further . 

Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Government 
be  tirged,  after  reasonable  notice  to  any  local 
government  within  the  United  States  that 
the  essentials  of  self-determination  are  being 
abridged,  to  step  In  If  those  abridgement* 
are  not  corrected  within  a  reasonable  time, 
not  to  govern  but  to  enforce  the  right  of 
self-government;   be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent   to  President  Lyndon   B.  Johnson. 


'American"  Defined 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6. 1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  BinghamI  has  rendered  an  Im- 
portant service  by  noting  and  criticizing 
the  inappropriate  and  inaccurate  defini- 
tion of  the  noun  "American"  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Oxford  Dictionary  and 
the  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary. 

Certainly,  as  Representative  Bingham 
has  pointed  out,  the  two  dictionaries' 
definition  of  "American"  as  "a  native  of 
America  of  European  descent"  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  millions  of  U.S.  citizens  of 
Africa.  American  Indian,  Asia,  Latin 
America,  and  other  origins. 

I  believe  our  colleagues  will  find  the 
exchange  of  correspondence  between  our 
able  colleague  and  Oxford  University 
Press,  as  well  as  a  brief  article  from 
the  New  York  Times,  to  be  of  interest. 

April  2,  1965. 
The  Editors, 

The  Oxford  English  Dictionary. 
Clarendon  Press, 
Oxford,  England. 

Gkntlzmkn:  It  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  one  of  the  definitions  given  tar 
the  noun  "American"  In  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary,  as  well  as  In  the  Concise  Oxford 
Dictionary,  reads  "A  native  of  America  of 
European  descent." 

This  definition,  which  may  have  been  ap- 
propriate In  the  18th  century.  Is  certainly 
wholly  Inaccurate  today.  It  represents  In- 
deed a  virtual  Insult  to  the  millions  of 
U.S.  citizens  of  Africa,  American  Indian. 
Asia.  Latin  America,  Polynesia,  amd  other 
origins. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  In  the  next  edition 
or  supplement  of  the  Oxford  English  Dic- 
tionary and  the  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary 
this  egregious  error  will  be  corrected,  the 
offending  definition  wUl  be  omitted  and  the 
defijiition  "citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America"  wlU  stand  by  Itself. 

A  minor  problem  remains  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  noun  "American"  In  Latin 
America.  Although  the  Latin  Americans  do 
not  refer  to  themselves  as  Americans,  they 
prefer  to  refer  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  as  North  Americans,  and  this  has 
become  polite  usage  south  ot  the  United 
States-Mexican  border.  This,  however.  Is  a 
fine  point.  Throughout  the  United  States 
Itself  and  the  rest  ot  the  world,  the  noun 
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"American"  Is  commonly  used  to  mean  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

MeTTiber  of  Congress. 


April  2.  1965. 
Editor, 
The  Times,  London,  England. 

Sir:  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  one 
of  the  definitions  given  for  the  noun  "Amer- 
ican" In  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  as 
well  as  In  the  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary, 
reads  "A  native  of  America  of  European 
descent." 

This  definition,  which  may  have  been  ap- 
propriate in  the  18th  century,  is  certainly 
wholly  inaccurate  today.  It  represents  in- 
deed a  virtual  insult  to  the  millions  of  United 
States  citizens  of  African,  American  Indian, 
Asian,  Latin  American,  Polynesian,  and  other 
origins. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  in  the  next  edition  or 
supplement  of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary 
and  the  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  this  egre- 
gious error  will  be  corrected,  the  offending 
definition  will  be  omitted  and  the  definition 
•citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America"  will 
stand  by  Itself. 

A  minor  problem  remains  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  noun  "American"  in  Latin 
America.  Althougli  the  Latin  Americans  do 
not  refer  to  themselves  as  Americans,  they 
prefer  to  refer  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  as  North  Americans,  and  this  has  be- 
come polite  usage  south  of  the  United  States- 
Mexican  border.  This,  however,  is  a  fine 
point.  Throughout  the  United  States  itself 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  noun  "Ameri- 
can" is  commonly  used  to  mean  citizens  of 
the  United  States 

I  have  also  written  directly  to  the  editors 
of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  error  in  the  present  edition. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Oxford  University   Press,   Inc., 

New  York.  N.Y.,  April  5,  1965. 
Representative  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bingham:  According  to  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  3,  you  are  unhappy 
about  the  definition  of  "American"  in  two 
dictionaries  published  by  Oxford  University 
Press. 

The  editing  of  these  dictionaries  is  done 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  so  I  won't 
comment  on  your  point.  I  am  writing  rather 
to  send  you  a  copy  of  a  new  Oxford  Univer- 
sity I^ess  reference  work  that  you  may  find 
interesting — and  soothing?  This  is  the  re- 
vised edition  of  "A  Dictionary  of  Modern 
English  Usage"  by  H.  W.  Fowler,  revised  by 
Sir  Ernest  Gowers.  We  are  publishing  it  on 
May  6.  You  may  find  of  Interest  the  articles 
on  America  and  on  Americanisms. 

I  am  also  sending  you  some  material  we 
put  together  for  book  review  editors  because 
part  of  it  has  a  number  of  Items  about  Eng- 
lish attitudes  toward  the  United  States  and 
our  use  of  the  language. 
Sincerely, 

FoN  W.  Boaroman.  Jr.. 
Advertising  and  Publicity  Manager. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  7,  1965) 
Dictionary  Well  Modify   DEFiNmoN  op 

"American" 
London,  April  6  (Reuters)  .—The  Oxford 
University  Press  has  decided  to  modify  the 
definition  of  the  noun  "American"  in  future 
editions  of  its  dictionaries  following  a  com- 
plaint by  New  York  Representative  Jonathan 
Bingham. 

Representative  Bingham,  Democrat,  of  the 
Bronx,  complained  to  the  publishers  that 
both  the  Oxford  Dictionary  and  the  Concise 
Oxford  Dictionary  defined  an  American  as  "a 


native  of  America  of  European  descent."  He 
thought  this  was  virtually  an  Insult  to 
U.S.  citizens  of  other  origins. 

An  Oxford  spokesman  said  today  that  in 
future  editions  the  definition  would  "make 
It  clear  that  the  various  people  native  of,  or 
resident  In,  America,  are  not  confined  to 
those  of  American  Indian  or  of  European  de- 
scent." 

He  said  the  basis  of  the  definitions  in  the 
two  smaller  dictionaries  that  Representative 
Bingham  complained  about  could  be  found 
in  the  original  Oxford  English  Dictionary. 

There,  a  distinction  was  made  between  all 
aboriginals  of  the  American  Continent,  that 
is,  an  American  Indian,  and  a  native  of  Amer- 
ica, of  European  descent.      1 


Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF  massachusktts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  B.  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Wliole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  6675)  to  provide 
a  hospital  insurance  program  for  the  aged 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  with  a  supple- 
mentary health  benefits  po-ogram  and  an 
expanded  program  of  medical  assistance,  to 
increase  benefits  under  the  old-age,  survi- 
vors, and  disability  insurance  system,  to  im- 
prove the  Federal -State  public  assistance 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  very  deep  and  earnest  conviction  that 
H.R.  6675  should  be  overwhelmingly 
approved. 

In  a  prudent  comprejiensive  design 
this  measure  projects  three  new  pro- 
grams for  health  insurance  and  medical 
care  for  the  aged  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  by  establishing,  first,  a  funda- 
mental hospital  insurance  plan  to  help 
meet  the  burdensome  costs  of  hospital 
and  posthospital  treatment;  second,  it 
establishes  a  voluntary  plan  through 
which  doctors'  and  other  medical  services 
are  paid  for  by  monthly  premiums  of 
$3  matched  by  an  equal  Government 
payment;  thirdly,  it  establishes  an  ex- 
panded Kerr-Mills  program  for  the  need 
which  will  combine  all  the  existing  medi- 
cal programs  for  this  group  into  a  single 
new  program  with  greater  Federal  finan- 
cial participation. 

This  measure  before  us  also  is  designed 
to  more  realistically  improve  our  cur- 
rent social  security  and  public  assist- 
ance programs.  The  provision  to  grant 
a  7-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  not  only  takes  into  account  the 
advanced  living  costs  that  have  occurred 
over  the  past  several  years  but  it  will 
also  help  to  finance  the  cost  of  the  new 
voluntary  supplementary  insurance  plan. 
Indeed  a  special  phase  of  the  bill  is  to 
permit  an  automatic  $3  a  month  deduc- 
tion from  the  social  security  benefits  If 
the  individual  chooses  such  coverage. 

Other  vitally  important  features  of 
this  measure  are,  in  my  judgment,  the 
continuation  of  benefits  for  children  at- 
tending school  beyond  the  age  of  18  up  to 
the  age  of  22,  as  well  as  the  desperately 
needed  liberalization  of  the  earnings 
limitation,  so  long  overdue, 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  distinguish,  d 
chairman  and  diligent  members  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have, 
after  extended  hearings  and  studied  do - 
liberations,  provided  us  with  a  prude  n 
sensible,  modern  and  acceptable  solution 
to  a  most  diflacult  and  longstanding  prob- 
lem that  is  of  imperative  urgency  to  an 
increasing  number  of  older  citizens  and 
indeed,  younger  ones,  in  this  countiy. 
This  House  and  this  Nation  owes  them  a 
great  debt  of  patriotic  gratitude. 

Not  the  least  of  the  reasons  to  influence 
us  toward  approval  of  this  measure  is  Dm- 
common  knowledge  of  the  legend  ay 
scholarship,  prudence  and  patriotic  dedi- 
cation of  the  esteemed  committee  chair- 
man who  has  presented  this  measure  to 
us  and  recommended  its  passage  after 
so  many  years  of  conscientious  scruti-sy 
and  judgment  of  this  controversial  sub- 
ject. He  has  told  us  that  he  advocatrs 
approval  of  this  bill  and  I  quote  his 
words,  "with  every  bit  of  energy  at  niv 
command." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  himMlf 
has  perhaps  summed  up  better  than 
anyone  else  the  sense  and  the  substance 
of  this  measure  when  he  said : 

Compassion  and  reason  dictate  that  ihis 
logical  extension  of  our  proven  social  secr.r- 
ity  system  will  supply  the  prudent,  feasible 
and  dignified  way  to  free  the  aged  from  t^e 
fear  of  financial  hardship  in  the  event  of 
ailments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  firmest  belief 
that  this  measure  is  "good  for  all  Ameri- 
cans" I  urge  my  colleagues  here  to  le- 
soundingly  adopt  this  landmark  legisla- 
tion without  further  delay. 


April  12,  1965 
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Martin  Luther  King  Would  Hurt 
Negroes  in  Drive  for  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Thursday.  April  8, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.'  Mr, 
Speaker,  It  is  now  evident  that  Martin 
Luther  King  is  more  interested  in  pow.r 
than  in  the  plight  of  the  Negroes.  Ki.s 
insistence  on  demanding  that  the  State 
of  Alabama  be  boycotted  clearly  shows 
his  real  intent. 

The  following  editorial  from  th.e 
Montgomery  Advertiser  of  April  4,  1965. 
sums  it  up  with  eloquence: 

Starvation  Wfth  Love 

We  cannot  begin  to  fathom  the  eviden: 
madness  of  the  loving  Nobellian  in  sticking 
with  his  plan  to  throttle  Alabama  eco- 
nomically. 

The  ruthlessness  of  his  enterprise  is  no 
shock.  But  he  has  run  into  a  solid  wall  ■: 
opposition,  from  the  White  House  to  i  .-? 
toot-toot  liberal  press. 

Evidently   the   reverend   doctor,    his   my 
hot  like  that  of  Dubois  before  him,  has  ni  ■ 
a   very   costly   blunder.      Millions  of  Aire  .- 
cans  are   now  reappraising  King,   and   he   . 
much  diminished. 

We    cannot    confidently    prophesy    it.    ! 
Alabama  may  now  have  been  presented  \v; 
a  windfall  opportunity  to  redeem  much 
the  corroded   past.     Negro  Alabamians  u: 


while   Alabamians   have   more  reason   than 
before   to  ease  the  problems  of  living  to- 

ectlier. 

Well-intentioned  whites  assuredly  want  to 
move  away  from  the  small  but  potent  ele- 
ment of  dynamiters  and  riflemen  and  are 
p!c  ised  that  their  Governor  is  acting  with 
vico.-.  And,  we  should  think,  well-Intended 
Xe.noes  will  want  to  move  away  from  King, 
no'.v  in  the  process  of  being  discredited  by 
his  willingness  to  ruin  them  and  by  his 
Coniinunist  associations. 

i  lie  Negioes  of  Alabama  now  have  more 
re.^on  to  recoil  from  King  than  do  the 
wi:  tes.  King  has  now  demonstrated  that 
IIP  considers  Alabama  Negroes  as  expendable 
trocps  in  his  war. 

King  is  urging  punitive  thrust  that  would 
give  ihe  Russians  the  moon  by  striking  Red- 
stLirie.  he  would  take  school  lunches  from 
Xeirro  Children  along  with  the  white,  he 
wo'.ild  cut  Tuskegee  Institute's  budget  along 
wii'n  Auburn's,  he  would  wipe  out  new  Job 
ope. lings  for  Negro  and  white  alike  by  turn- 
ing away  new  industry,  he  would  cause  job 
lay  >ffs  for  Negro  along  with  white,  he  would 
deprive  the  blind  and  dependent  welfare 
clients  among  Negro  and  white  alike  and 
even  those  in  mental  institutions. 

The  parents  of  King's  wife  and  probably 
soiv.e  other  of  her  relatives  live  in  Perry 
Cjunty.  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson  has  relatives 
ami  tenants  in  Alabama.  King  says  to  hell 
v::x':\  them,  too. 

I-  is  thus  impossible  to  understand  how 
Ku.s  can  retain  the  loyalty  of  Alabama  Ne- 
groes when  he  announces  a  willingness  to 
take  their  economic  life  along  with  that  of 
:!;•'  whites. 

r  is  evident  that  King  has  uniformly 
siveked  the  country  with  this  madness.  If 
he  could  paralyze  Alabama,  what  State  would 
be  next?  He  has  grievances  against  all  of 
them. 

Along  with  the  shock  of  King's  proposals, 
another  significant  thing  is  happening.  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  Is  no  longer  being  derided  for 
calling  the  names  of  the  Communists  around 
Klr.e.  These  rosters  and  estimates  of  the 
deprli  of  their  penetration  have  now  become 
objects  of  competition  by  even  the  lil>eral 
co'ramnists. 

Communism  is  not  the  reason  for  the 
NC'TO  revolt  and  it  would  have  occurred  in 
any  event.  But  their  acceptance  In  the 
movement  has  suddenly  become  a  matter  of 
competitive  revelation.  Evans,  Novak,  Seva- 
rud,  ViTllson  and  Pearson — they  are  now  con- 
firming Wallace. 

I'  is  right  for  Congress  to  investigate  the 
Kluxers.  It  will  seem  equally  appropriate 
to  extend  this  to  Include  Communist  infil- 
tr.iiion. 


Tribute  to  Michael  A.  Feighan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

l.V  "1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.     Mr. 
'■  aker,  with  the  thought  that  some  may 
vp  missed  it,  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
ORD   at   this   point   the   tremendous 
nite  to  our  beloved  colleague,  Michael 
Feighan,    which     appeared    in    the 
•  rch  30  issue  of  Independent  Editorial 
vices,   Ltd.     The    editor,   T.    A.    Mc- 
iny  is  internationally  recognized  for 
wide  range  of  interests  as  well  as  his 
itical  sagacity.     I  know  that  he  voices 
'  admiration  that  we  all  have  for  our 
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friend  Mikx  and  it  Is  a  privilege  to  make 
his  remarks  a  part  of  the  permanent 
Record  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Capitol  Hill. — One  of  the  really  strong 
figures  in  the  House  who  has  been  coming 
to  the  fore  Is  Representative  Michael  A. 
Feighan,  Democrat,  of  Ohio,  the  second  In 
command  of  the  powerful  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Congressman  Feighan  has  been 
returned  to  Congress  since  1942  by  his 
populous  Cleveland  district.  He  Is  a  grad- 
uate of  Princeton  and  Harvard  Law  School 
and  has  the  kind  of  class  that  his  Ivy  League 
background  confers.  He  Is  probably  the 
top  man  in  the  United  States  on  questions 
of  immigration  and  while  liberal  in  his  gen- 
eral slant  on  national  policy,  he  is  probably 
the  best  Informed  man  on  Communists  and 
their  tactics  In  the  House.  He  refuses  to 
compromise  with  them  and  is  continually 
at  war  with  the  parlor  pinks  who  are  trying 
to  get  Reds  into  this  country  on  one  excuse 
or  other.  Feighan  Is  a  strong  man  nowadays 
at  the  White  House  and  In  the  executive 
branch.  StlU  young  and  tireless,  he  is  con- 
sidered to  be  on  his  way  to  greater  things. 


Natural  Resources  Council  Proposal 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Record  for  April  5,  Senator  McGovern 
inserted  the  speech  of  New  Mexico's  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] before  the  ninth  biennial  wilder- 
ness conference,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
April  2, 1965. 

Senator  Anderson's  outstanding  rec- 
ord as  a  great  leader  in  the  American 
conservation  movement  was  cited  by 
Senator  McGovern. 

Today  I  wish  to  join  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  in  noting  my  admiration 
of  the  lasting  contribution  Senator  An- 
derson is  making  to  Insure  continued 
progress  in  this  Nation's  natural  resource 
endeavor. 

I  was  particularly  heartened  and 
gratified  by  Senator  Anderson's  endorse- 
ment of  the  establishment  of  a  Council 
of  Resources  and  Conservation  Advisers 
as  proposed  in  the  Senate  by  S.  938  intro- 
duced by  Senator  McGovern  and  In  H.R. 
4430  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  spon- 
sor in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  seems  only  yesterday  that  I  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  such  a  council  with 
our  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  dur- 
ing his  western  "conservation"  trip.  The 
need  for  such  a  council  Is  no  less  today 
than  then — rather  with  the  perspective 
achieved  with  the  passage  of  only  a  few 
years  we  see  the  need  to  be  more  acute 
today.  I  heartily  subscribe  to  Senator 
Anderson's  words,  and  reiterate  them  to 
my  colleagues,  as  he  said: 

We  have — as  a  nation — paid  attention  to 
resource  problems  on  a  crisis  basis.  We  are 
alerted  to  the  water  crisis,  the  timber  crisis, 
the  pesticide  crisis,  the  strip  mine  crisis.  I 
have  no  question  that  it  is  the  squeaking 
crisis  which  gets  the  oil.  But  it  Is  the  wisest 
way  for  a  nation  to  develop  and  manage  its 


resources  for  190  million  today  and  330  mil- 
lion by  the  year  2000?    I  think  not. 

A  councU  of  resouroe  and  ccmserTatlon 
advisers  might  help  to  avoid  the  potential 
wastefulness  of  reaction  only  in  the  face  of 
crisis.  It  might  enable  decision  makers  to 
take  more  initiative  In  advance  of  a  severe 
resource  problem  rather  than  after  It  has 
ballooned  to  massive  proportions. 

The  council  would  be  an  arm  of  the  exec- 
utive branch,  but  It  would  serve  all  of  Gov- 
ernment in  much  the  same  fasliion  as  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  The  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  does  not  create  na- 
tional economic  policy,  but  It  gathers  the 
inlormatton  and  does  the  advance  thinking 
essential  to  the  shaping  of  enlightened  pol- 
icy. It  is  still  up  to  political  leaders  to 
create  and  Implement  tax  and  fiscal  policy. 
By  the  same  token.  Members  of  Congress  and 
Cabinet  officers  would  stUl'be  left  with  the 
responsibility  to  make  sound  conservation 
policy. 

But  the  council  of  resource  and  conserva- 
tion advisers  would  help  chart  tJtie  way  to- 
ward appropriate  conservation  measures.  It 
would  let  us  know  where  we  stand  and 
where  we  should  be  heading. 


Address  by  John  A.  Baker,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, U.S.  Department  of  Agricnltnre, 
at  the  National  Farmers  Union  Annual 
Convention,  Chicago,  111.,  March  17, 
1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  g^IR  CALLAN 

IN  THE  HOUsVoP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12.  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
address  by  Mr.  John  Baker,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  such  a  cogent  statement 
of  some  of  the  problems  which  face  agri- 
culture in  this  country  that  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
Congress. 

It  was  given  before  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union  annual  convention,  Chicago, 
111.,  March  17  and  I  believe  it  is  an  excel- 
lent summation  of  the  position  that  many 
of  us  hold. 

The  address  follows: 
Address  bt  John  A.  Baker.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
AT  the  National  Farmers  Union  Annual 
Convention.  Chicago,  III.,  March  17.  1965 
In   the    last   few   years   there   has   been    a 
growing   chorus  of  spokesmen   who   predict 
that  the  days  of  the  family  farmer  are  num- 
bered— and  the  fewer  the  days,  tlie  better. 

I  have  come  to  this  convention  of  old 
friends  and  associates  to  bring  you  one  mes- 
sage— and  that  message  Is  this : 

The  predictors  and  manipulators  of  doom 
for  the  family  farmer  are  wrong — dead 
wrong. 

Farm  fiimily  agriculture  will  survive  be- 
cause there  is  no  more  economic  and  efficient 
way  to  till  the  land  and  It  is  In  harmony 
with  the  democratic  tradition  of  our  countrj-. 
If  the  forces  of  reason  and  commonsense 
prevail,  farm  family  agriculture  will  not  only 
survive.  It  will  expand  and  prosper  as  never 
before  in  our  history. 

I  deeply  believe  that  a  prosperous  and  ex- 
panding farm  family  agriculture  Is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  a  healthy  democracy,  Indis- 
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pensable  to  a  dynamic  econ<»ny,  Indispen- 
sable to  the  building  of  a  pennanent  peace, 
and  indispensable  to  the  creation  of  a  Great 
Society. 

Fortunately,  this  belief  is  shared  by  many 
people. 

Our  President  believes  this. 

Your  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire  believes  this. 

Jim  Patton  believes  this. 

And — most  important  of  all — so  do  you. 

And  it  is  organizations  like  the  National 
Farmers  Union  that  will  help  make  this 
dream  come  through. 

We  are  too  practical  and  we  have  been  in 
this  flght  too  long  to  believe  that  the  prob- 
lems of  farm  families  can  be  solved  over- 
night or  even  within  the  next  decade.  But 
I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  President  John- 
son that  the  Job  must  and  can  be  done  in 
this  generation. 

Some  way  must  be  found  to  turn  back  the 
forces  who  have  a  vested  interest  in  elimi- 
nating farm  families. 

And  finally,  the  imfortunate  consequences 
of  mistaken  farm  policies  of  most  of  the 
1950*8  must  be  completely  undone  before  we 
can  exi)ect  to  make  any  real  progress  toward 
a  permanent,  prosperous  and  expanding 
farm  family  agriculture. 

And  I  submit,  there  was  much  that  had 
to  be  undone  during  these  past  4  years  to 
clean  up  the  debris  of  previous  mistakes  In 
agricultural  policy.  One  has  only  to  recall 
where  we  were  in  1961  to  appreciate  where 
we  are  now. 

In  I960:  Net  farm  Income  was  down  to  a 
low  of  $11.7  billion;  gross  farm  income — 
the  total  money  farmers  receive  and  spend 
to  sustain  main  street — was  not  increasing  as 
fast  as  farm  costs;  per  capita — personal  in- 
come of  the  farm  population  was  only  54 
percent  that  of  the  nonfarm  population; 
farm  prices  had  been  declining  and  taxpay- 
ers were  burdened  with  excess  supplies  of 
conmiodltles;  Government  farm  credit — the 
only  hope  for  survival  for  most  small  farm- 
ers— was  either  frozen  or  cut  back;  rural 
electrification  was  in  danger  because  there 
were  insufficient  funds  for  new  generating 
and  transmission  projects — the  whole  rural 
economy  was  sick  and  this  being  reflected 
by  Uie  third  national  economic  recession  In 
the  past  8  years;  the  problem  of  migration 
of  23  million  rural  people  into  urban  areas 
since  1950  was  being  completely  ignored;  the 
social  fabric  of  all  rural  America — its  farm 
families,  its  rural  communities  and  busi- 
nesses, its  churches  and  schools — had  been 
gravely  and  perilously  weakened. 

I  remember  all  of  this — and  so  do  you — 
all  too  well. 

It  woiUd  have  been  a  great  deal  worse  for 
the  valiant  legislative  flght  you  and  your  al- 
lies fought  during  those  years. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  problem  for  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson  and  Secretary 
Freeman  to  inherit,  nor  an  easy  one  to  cope 
with.  But  they  have  done  their  level  best 
and  progress  has  been  made. 

We  set  out  to  raise  farm  Income,  and  we 
have.  For  4  straight  years,  net  farm  income 
has  been  nearly  a  billion  dollars  higher  than 
the  1960  level — cumulative  realized  gross 
farm  Income  has  been  more  than  $12  "2  bil- 
lion more  than  If  the  1960  level  had  been 
maintained. 

I  am  aware,  as  you  are.  that  this  increase — 
though  sizable  and  encouraging — is  not 
nearly  enough.  Parity  of  income  for  most 
farm  families  is  still  a  long  way  off.  But 
may  I  remind  you  that  tfils  Increase  in  farm 
Income  for  4  straight  years  represents  a  her- 
culean triumph  when  you  consider  that  it  is 
a  complete  reversal  of  the  trend  that  had 
been  observed  for  years. 

At  least  we  now  have  a  better  base  to  start 
from  as  we  strive  for  parity.  And  parity  of 
Income  for  farm  families  and  parity  of  op- 
portunity for  all  people  tn  rural  America  is 
the  announced  and  declared  goal  of  Presi- 
dent JohnBon. 


We  set  about  to  save  and  to  Improve  our 
commodity  price  support  programs.  And  this 
we  did.  The  feed  grain  program  and  the 
wheat  program  were  all  major  improvements 
and  are  responsible  for  raising  farm  income 
and  reducing  surpluses.  We  recc^nize  that 
fiu-ther  major  improvements  and  strength- 
ening of  these  and  other  commodity  programs 
are  necessary.  We  shall  s*e  those  improve- 
ments made  and  we  shall  strengthen  present 
programs  and  devise  new  ones  that  are  nec- 
essary Just  as  soon  as  farmers  and  the  pub- 
lic recognize  the  need  for  tl>em  and  give  their 
support  for  them. 

While  commodity  programs  are  not  the 
whole  answer  to  the  economic  problem  of 
farm  families,  certainly  the  abolition  of  com- 
modity programs  and  a  return  to  the  free 
market — as  many  people  still  advocate — can 
mean  instant  disaster  for  much  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Separate,  Independent  and  non-Govern- 
ment studies  of  what  would  happen  to  agri- 
culture If  we  returned  to  a  free  market,  gen- 
erally agree  on  the  following  points: 

Net  farm  income  would  fall  from  present 
levels  of  $12.6  billion  per  year  to  between  $6 
and  $7  billion — a  decline  of  40  to  50  percent; 
farm  prices  for  crops  would  fall  25  to  30  per- 
cent; livestock  prices  woulfl  fcill  by  10  to  20 
percent;  farm  production  expenses  would 
continue  to  rise,  further  scfueezlng  net  farm 
income;  finally,  there  would  be  no  net  cash 
income  above  costs  at  all  on  many  farms; 
two-thirds  of  farmers  with  tales  of  $20,000  or 
more,  would  have  their  net  cash  income 
wiped  out. 

This  situation  would  nort  only  bankrupt 
most  farmers,  it  would  meen  economic  and 
social  ruin  for  much  of  rural  America,  and 
a  serious  economic  setback  for  the  whole 
Nation. 

It  would  seem  that  no  reEp>onslbie  man  In 
public  life,  no  organization  couid  support  or 
advocate  a  farm  program  that  would  lead  to 
such  a  tragedy,  but  the  voices  of  unreason 
persist  and  they  are  powerful. 

We  have  set  about  over  the  past  4  years 
to  provide  more  farm  credit  at  reasonable 
terms.  And  this  we  have  done,  and  more. 
Many  of  our  farm  credit  programs  were  ex- 
panded to  include  rural  nonfarm  people  as 
well;  such  as  housing  community  water  sys- 
tems, recreation  development  and,  more  re- 
cently, our  economic  opportunity  program. 
This  we  felt  was  necessary  because  the  total 
rural  problem  Is  part  and  parcel  of  the  farm 
problem. 

In  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  we 
have  increased  the  volume  of  credit  a.'slst- 
ance  to  2^  times  the  level  of  1960;  have 
greatly  strengthened  the  support  of  family 
farms;  have  developed  special  credit  for  a 
wide  range  of  rural  community  facilities — 
water  systems,  recreation  aieas,  senior  citi- 
zens housing  projects. 

Increases  in  all  our  Insured  loan  programs 
would  have  been  higher  had  the  authoriza- 
tion been  higher.  President  Johnson  has 
asked  for  increases  in  our  insured  loan  pro- 
grams and  he  has  asked  fcr  a  new  Insiu-ed 
loan  program  for  rural  hoiistng  that  will  dou- 
ble the  volume  of  loan  funds  that  will  be 
available.  Insured  loan  programs  are  a  prop- 
er and  effective  way  of  exp»ndlng  credit  re- 
sources for  rural  people  without  imposing 
additional  burden  on  the  budget. 

We  set  about  to  strengthen  our  rural  elec- 
trification program,  and  this  we  did  by  in- 
creasing REA  credit  for  "generating  and 
transmission  loans.  Attacks  on  REA  will 
continue  and  will  be  focUsed,  as  in  the 
past,  on  what  the  opix>sition  believes  to  be 
the  most  vulnerable  parts  of  the  program. 
But  I  know  that  reason  will  prevaU  to  pro- 
tect this  great  program  and  to  Insiu-e  its 
necessary  expansion.  Rural  electrification  is 
too  vital  for  the  revitallzatlon  of  all  rural 
America  for  us  to  allow  it  to  be  hamstrung. 
We  set  about  to  strengthen  and  make  pos- 
sible the  strengthening  and  expansion  of 
rural  cooperatives  as  a  means  of  providing 


farm  families  and  other  rural  people  w  -h 
an  effective  tool  for  more  bargaining  pi  -  rj. 
in  the  marketplace.  This  we  have  dv  e 
Secretary  Freeman  has  reactivated  the  Xa 
tional  Public  Advisory  Committee  on  c"  d" 
eratives  and  made  it  into  an  effective,  iv.iQ. 
tioning  body.  He  has  directed  all  Depi'.-rl 
ment  of  Agriculture  agencies  to  coordir:  .-c 
their  efforts  in  helping  farmers  to  e.\-;  :.a 
and  develop  cooperatives  and  co-op  rest,  c;" 
hns  been  stepped  up  and  redirected  xo' ~'Z 
nlflcant  emerging  problems.  Merger  of 
cooperatives  has  been  encouraged.  ^C:- ciit 
resotirces  for  cooperatives  have  been  in- 
creased. Much  progress  has  been  mad.  by 
local  people  in  4  years  in  the  use  of  coop,; a. 
tives  for  overall  rural  areas  developnciii 
Local  REA  cooperatives,  in  particular,  l.  ve 
played  a  major  and  pioneering  role  in  -3 
field.  Rural  electric  cooperatives  and  *he 
staff  of  REA  have  provided  technical  a,-,  ;jt. 
ance  on  more  than  1,400  projects  since  I'^oi, 
often  assisting  businessmen  to  go  to  otl.er 
Federal  agencies  and  private  creditor-;  to 
help  them  finance  new  business  ven:  ;.-es 
that  will  increase  power  use  and  boo^r  vg 
loc.U  rural  economy.  Local  REA  coot.. -a. 
tlves  have  helped  launch  1,459  local  p'.,j. 
ects  with  the  result  that  more  than  135  'OO 
new  Jobs  have  been  created. 

The  new  Economic  Opportunity  Act  rro- 
vldes  a  co-op  loan  program  tmder  the  F.,in- 
ers  Home  Administration  to  help  low-iii'  .  :ne 
rural  people  establish  small  marketinc  :  r.d 
supply  cooperatives. 

Not  for  years — perhaps  never — has  -e 
climate  and  the  potential  for  the  exp;  r..,!i 
and  development  of  cooperatives  been  so 
favorable  as  It  is  now.  Now  it  is  u-  to 
farmers  and  rural  people  to  take  adva:  ;  -e 
of  this  situation.  To  make  the  most  ol  rhis 
opportunity  is  a  challenge  from  whir",  i 
know  yoxir  organization  will  not  shrin:-:. 

One  of  our  major  objectives  since  1961  :.:e 
been  and  still  is  a  more  realistic  land-.^e 
policy.  Passage  of  the  historic  Food  r'd 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962  helped  define  ti.-.t 
policy  and  we  have  made  solid,  major  p  is 
in  this  all-important  area. 

Loan  programs  and  technical  assist  .  re 
are  being  provided  to  encourage  and  hfip 
farmers  shift  land  out  of  unneeded  c:vp 
production  into  more  profitable  uses  sue!-.  .  s 
recreation  and  wildlife  areas,  and  wocxiK  "s. 
We  have  initiated  two  important  new  p. lot 
programs  to  revitalize  rural  areas  thro^icii 
comprehensive  planning  and  growth,  rv:al 
renewal  projects  administered  by  Farn.is 
Home  Administration  and  resource  con-^r- 
vation  and  development  projects  adn.;'  - 
tered  by  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Ami  Ae 
have  significantly  expanded  the  succes'  :1 
watershed  protection  projects  and  G;t-.it 
Plains  conservation  programs. 

In  35  years,  by  the  year  2000,  we  s..  11 
have  almost  twice  as  many  people  in  t):;s 
country  as  we  did  in  1960 — more  than  rv?0 
million.  Our  burgeoning  population  is  cre- 
ating a  new  race  for  space,  not  outer  sp '^e. 
but  land  space. 

Within  this  generation  we  are  goint:  to 
have  to  find  living  room,  elbow  room,  w  '►> 
ing  room  for  100  million  more  people. 

In  addition  to  meeting  their  demands  .  t 
food  and  fiber  which  farm  family  agric:'.- 
ture  can  do,  we  also  have  to  meet  the  m.  .'five 
demands  for  recreational  facilities;  parks, 
camping  areas,  water  areas  for  fishing,  s%vi;n- 
mlng  and  boating,  hunting  refuges,  f'  'f 
courses. 

This  means  new  uses  for  land.  Bid  of 
course,  new  and  great  opportunities  for  r;  •.I 
landowners  and  rural  people. 

As  farmers,  as  rural  people,  we  need  n.  •  '■  e 
fearful  of  these  new  changes.  We  sh  ■  cl 
welcome  them.  These  changes  need  r  t 
cause  disruption  in  rural  America.  RiH  -r 
they  portend  a  new  Btability,  a  new  pr  - 
perity  for  our  rural  areas. 

We  have  devised  programs  to  aid  rural  p  ■  " 
pie  and  farm  families  to  make  the  neccs  ..ry 
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shifts  in  land  use  and  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  opportunities  of  change.  Loan  pro- 
grams and  technical  assistance  are  available 
for  land  conversion  purposes,  for  recreational 
development,  for  watersheds  and  for  com- 
munity facilities.  These  are  available  for 
individuals  for  private  commercial  ventures, 
to  cooperatives,  and  to  community  or  other 
public  agencies.  One  of  the  most  significant 
developments  of  the  past  4  years  has  been  the 
organization  by  farmers  and  ranchers  with 
credit  from  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  other  assistance  from  a  wide  range  of 
State,  local,  and  Federal  agencies  of  coopera- 
tive-type grazing  associations  by  which  they 
can  build  a  strong  secure  basis  for  stable 
operation  on  their  own  lands  in  conjunction 
with  grazing  lands  of  Forest  Service  and 
other  public  land  management  agencies. 

Tills  is  all  a  part  of  the  long-range  pattern 
of  'his  administration  to  help  rural  people 
to  revitalize  rural  America — to  strengthen 
farm  family  agriculture  and  to  provide  parity 
of  opportunity  for  all  rural  people. 

One  of  the  first  steps  we  must  take  Is  to 
ehn.mate  rural  poverty.  This  we  are  start- 
ing to  do.  Your  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  charged  with  a  large  part  of  responsibility 
of  carrying  on  the  war  against  poverty  in 
rural  America.  It  has  our  highest  priority. 
We  are  regearing  our  agencies  for  the  Job. 
Th'>  Economic  Oportunlty  Act  provided  for 
two  new  loan  programs  to  be  administered 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  indi- 
vidual loans  up  to  $2,500  to  increase  the  in- 
comes of  poverty-level  rural  people,  both 
farmers  and  nonfarm  rural  people.  The 
other  provides  loans  to  establish  small  co- 
ope-atlves  for  low-income  riual  people. 

I:!  addition,  all  our  agencies  are  cooperat- 
int!  with  the  Ofiice  of  Economic  Opportunity 
at  every  level.  Forest  Service,  for  example, 
is  m  the  process  of  providing  43  youth  Job 
Corps  sites  by  June  30  of  this  year.  Two  are 
alre.idy  completed — 26  are  in  the  bid  and 
pla'ining  stage.  Each  camp  will  provide  fa- 
ci;i::es  for  about  100  to  200  boys. 

7he  work  of  the  Federal-State  extension 
service  is  being  strengthened  and  reoriented 
to  nut  much  greater  emphasis  upon  work 
wiTii  cooperatives,  on  community  action  in 
the  war  on  rural  poverty,  and  to  assist  in 
the  organization  and  operation  of  local  and 
are:: -wide  efforts  to  plan  and  obtain  more 
rap.d  economic  growth  and  a  higher  level  of 
rur.u  prosperity. 

TliC  rural  areas  development  movement 
has  active  local  committees  in  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  Nation's  rural  counties 
wi'h  107,000  people  serving  on  those  com- 
initees.  In  the  last  4  years,  rural  areas  de- 
velopment activity  has  created  412,000  new 
Joh^.  Federal  training  programs  have  re- 
trauied  more  than  90,000  rural  people;  and 
helped  them  find  new  Jobs. 

Tiie  Department  of  Agriculture  has  created 
a  lu-.v  Rural  Community  Development  Serv- 
ice ;o  be  more  responsive  to  local  needs.    This 


new  agency  will  help  local  people  make  as 
effective  use  of  oth«-  Federal  programs  as 
they  now  do  of  TJSDA  {Hrtgrams.  We  already 
have  experience  in  doing  tbls.  Particularly 
in  the  last  4  jrears  In  the  aree  redevelop- 
ment, manpower  development  and  trainings 
and  small  business  programs.  But  never  be- 
fore in  such  a  formal  way,  and  never  beftwe 
with  a  directive  from  the  President  to  carry 
out  such  a  function.  Our  objective  Is  to 
make  all  of  the  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment completely  available  in  r\iral  areas, 
to  provide  not  only  parity  of  opportunity  for 
nn-al  areas,  but  parity  of  opportunity  for 
each  person  who  lives  in  a  rural  area. 

Rural  housing  and  community  facility  loan 
programs  will  be  expanded  to  provide  new 
economic  muscle  in  rural  areas,  to  create 
more  Jobs,  to  raise  living  standards  and  to 
make  oiu-  rural  communities  more  attractive. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  farm  fanaily  agricul- 
ture was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  going  lower 
fast.  Lack  of  economic  and  social  oppor- 
tiuiity  In  rural  America  was  depleting  it  of 
the  vigor  and  enterprise  of  its  young  people 
who  were  moving  to  the  cities. 

It  was  and  is  the  objective  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  change  all  of  this.  It  Is  the 
declared  and  avowed  policy  of  President 
Johnson  and  his  administration  to 
strengthen  farm  family  agrictUture,  to  elimi- 
nate poverty  in  rural  America,  to  provide 
parity  of  opportunity  for  all  rural  people. 
This  sounds  like  a  massive  Job,  and  It  Is. 
But  is  it  not  an  Impossible  one.  With  your 
help  we  shall  do  it.  We  have  the  tools,  we 
have  the  will,  we  have  resom-ces  to  do  It. 

With  people  like  you  to  lead  the  way,  I'm 
confident  of  the  future  for  farm  families  and 
for  the  people  of  rural  America. 

Thank  vou. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  siiSlclent  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  {U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  160,  p. 
1939). 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Hotise,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Conunittee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  tbe 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


PRINTING   OF   CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 
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Chamber  Action 

The  Senate  was  not  in  session  today.    Its  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  Tuesday,  April  13,  at  noon. 

Committee  Meetings 

{Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 

APPROPRIATIONS— PUBLIC  WORKS 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  con- 
tinued its  hearings  on  fiscal  1966  budget  estimates  for 
proposed  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control  projects, 
having  as  its  witnesses  Maj.  Gen.  Ellsworth  I.  Davis, 
President,  Mississippi  River  Commission,  and  Division 
Engineer,  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  Division,  and  Maj. 
Gen.  Alvin  C.  Welling,  Division  Engineer,  South  At- 
lantic Division,  both  of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers. 
Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

ARMY  RESERVE— NATIONAL  GUARD 
REORGANIZATION 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  The  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  continued  its  hearings  on  the 
proposed  reorganization  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve  Forces,  having  as  its  witness  Col, 
John  T.  Carlton,  executive  director,  Reserve  Officers 
Association  of  the  U.S. 
Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

OCEANOGRAPHY 

Committee  on  Commerce:  Committee  held  hearings 
on  S.  944,  providing  expanded  research  in  the  oceans 
and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  to  establish  a  National  Ocean- 
ographic  Council.  Witnesses  heard  were  Representa- 
tive Hanna;  Dr.  Harold  E.  Edgerton,  of  the  firm  of 
Edgerton,  Germeshausen  &  Grier,  Inc.,  Boston;  Rear 
Adm.  Denys  W.  Knoll,  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy; 
Capt.  H.  A.  Arnold,  USN  (retired).  United  Aircraft 
Corp.;  Rear  Adm.  Edward  C.  Stephan,  USN  (retired), 
president  of  the  Marine  Technological  Society,  and 
former  Oceanograp^ier  of  the  Navy;  and  Dr.  Wilbert 
M.  Chapman,  a  member  of  numerous  National  Acad- 
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emy  of  Sciences'  committees  and  panels  on  maririn^e 
matters. 
Hearings  were  recessed  subject  to  call. 

D.C.  MATTERS 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia:  Subcommittee 
on  Business  and  Commerce  held  hearings  on  the  fol- 
lowing two  bills: 

I  S.  1314,  relating  to  die  closing  of  streets  in  the  i  \C. 
in  connection  with  redevelopment  or  urban  ren^val 
projects,  with  testimony  from  Lt.  Col.  E.  C.  Ad.ms, 
Assistant  Engineering  Commissioner,  and  Roy  C. 
Hoyle,  Surveyor,  both  of  the  D.C.  Government;  and 
Phil  A.  Doyle,  Executive  Director,  D.C.  Redevelophicnt 
Land  Agency;  and 

S.  13 16,  authorizing  D.C.  Commissioners  to  .iter 
into  contracts  for  supplies  and  services,  with  testir.  ony 
from  Rexford  G.  Wessells,  D.C.  Procurement  Ofl'ar; 
and  Samuel  Humes,  Metropolitan  Washington  C  un- 
cil  of  Governments. 

Hearings  were  atljourned  subject  to  call. 

FOREIGN  AID,  ANT)  NOMINATIONS 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Committee  conti:  '.cJ 
executive  consideration  of  the  proposed  omnibus  fon  ign 
aid  authorizations  bill,  but  did  not  conclude  n.  nn 
thereon,  and  will  meet  again  tomorrow. 

Committee  approved  for  reporting  the  following 
nominations:  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H. 
Fowler,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S.  Governor  of  the  fi  'lt- 
national  Monetary  Fund,  U.S.  Governor  of  the  I'  t- 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  DevelopnKr.r. 
and  a  Governor  of  the  Inter-American  Developni  p.t 
Bank;  William  B.  Dale,  of  Maryland,  to  be  reappoi:  :ccl 
Executive  Director  of  the  International  Monetary  Fu'  1; 
Palmer  Hoyt,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a  member  of  the  I  S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Information;  Morris  S.  Ni-  ik. 
of  New  York,  to  be  reappointed  member  of  the  L  .S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Information;  Morri-  B. 
Abram,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S.  Representative  on 
U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission;  and  F.  Walter 
Kotschnig,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S.  Represcntati\ 
the  Twentieth  Plenary  Session  of  the  Economic  (' 
mission  for  Europe. 
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Senator  Wayne  Morse  Stresses  Quality 
Education  in  Address  to  Salem,  W.  Va., 
College  Alamni — Senator  Randolph 
Commended 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  88th  Congress  has  become  known  as 
the  Education  Congress  and  no  legisla- 
tor has  been  more  responsible  for  the 
enactment  of  education  legislation  dur- 
ing the  past  4  years  than  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  of  Oregon.  As  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  it  has  been 
my  privilege,  with  Senator  Randolph 
and  other  colleagues,  to  serve  under 
Senator  Morse's  able  chainnanship  and 
to  work  with  him  in  the  consideration 
and  passage  of  vital  education  measures. 
Among  the  education  legislation  which 
became  law  during  the  88th  Congress 
were  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963 ;  National  Defense  Education 
Act  extension;  Vocation  Education  Act 
of  1963;  impacted  areas  aid  extension; 
Manpoyer  Development  and  Training 
Act;  and  the  Library  Service  and  Con- 
struction Act  of  1964. 

And  on  this  past  weekend  President 
Johnson  signed  into  law.  S.  2362,  the 
Primary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
This  measure  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
far  reaching  and  needed  school  legisla- 
tion in  the  Nation's  history.  The  thrust 
of  the  billion-dollar-plus  bill  is  to  aid 
children  who  come  from  families  in 
which  the  annual  income  is  less  than 
S2,000. 

On  March  22.  Senator  Morse,  who 
auided  this  bill  to  passage  in  our  body, 
addressed  the  Washington  chapter  of  the 
Salem,  W.  Va.,  College  Alumni  Associa- 
tion at  its  annual  spring  meeting  at  the 
Continental  Hotel.  Senator  Randolph, 
a  graduate  of  that  institution  and  a 
member  of  its  governing  board,  pre- 
sented the  Oregon  statesman  to  the  at- 
tentive and  appreciative  audience. 

Americans  of  this  generation,  and  the  chil- 
circn  who  will  he  the  leaders  of  future  gen- 
orations,  are  and  will  be  indebt«d  tc  Senator 
Morse.  His  extremely  effective  leadership 
;n  education  law  ranks  him  as  the  'man  who 
wiis  there" — 

Said  Senator  Randolph. 

Chartered  in  1888,  Salem  College  is  a 
4-year  college  of  arts  and  sciences.  En- 
rollment Is  more  than  1,200  students, 
.'^mong  its  graduates,  Salem  claims  two 
Governors  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
four  U.S.  Senators,  and  two  presidents 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 
Dr.  Corma  Mowrey,  a  past  NEA  pi'esi- 
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dent,  now  sei'ves  as  associate  director 
for  lay  relations  with  NEA  and  was 
present  at  this  meeting.  Dr.  MowTey 
typifies  the  concern  for  higher  educa- 
tion embodied  in  the  students,  faculty 
members,  and  friends  of  Salem. 

The  program  opened  with  an  invoca- 
tion by  the  Reverend  George  L.  Cutlip. 
alumni  director  and  assistant  to  the 
president.  William  E.  Davis,  president 
of  the  Washington  chapter.  Introduced 
Salem  College  President  K.  Duane  Hur- 
ley who  spoke  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  college  and  its  distinctive 
friendly,  personal  touch. 

Senator  Randolph  has  told  me  of 
Senator  Morse's  address  'Education 
Legislation  and  the  Small  College,"  in 
which  he  gave  a  thought-provoking  ad- 
monition against  overlooking  the  major 
function  of  the  college: 

It  is  not  research,  but  rather,  it  is  the 
transmission  of  knowledge,  and  the  draw- 
ing forth  from  the  student,  so  that  he  may 
examine  and  strengthen  them  intellectually, 
the  basic  convictions  which  comprise  his 
character. 

Senator  Morse  added : 

Knowledge  may  be  value  free,  but  edu- 
cation, almost  by  definition  the  matrix  of 
values  in  which  knowledge  is  embedded. 
And  it  is  in  this  realm  of  matrix  formation 
by  the  student  that  colleges  such  as  Salem 
can  function — with  greater  effectiveness 
than  thre  multiversity.  At  Salem,  you  will 
never  hear  the  bitter  ]oke:  "Do  not  fold, 
mutilate,  or  spindle  the  student." 

New  officers  for  the  Washington  chap- 
ter. Salem  College  Alumni  Association 
were  elected.  They  are:  Daniel  G.  Tay- 
lor, president;  Delbert  Flint,  vice  presi- 
dent: Virginia  B.  Spicer,  secretary:  and 
Lorena  Butterfield,  altunni  news  reporter. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  this  college  is  doing  an  outstanding 
job  of  educating  young  people  and  pre- 
paring them  for  successful  and  produc- 
tive careers.  Under  the  capable  ad- 
ministration of  President  Hurley.  Salem 
College  is  growing  and  expanding  to  meet 
the  ever-increasing  demand  for  excel- 
lence in  higher  education  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.'ient  that  the  remarks  by  President  K. 
Duane  Hurley  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record  together  with  those 
of  Senator  Wayne  Morse  which  were 
Qiveni  at  the  March  22  meeting  of  the 
Washington  chapter  of  the  Salem  Col- 
lege Alumni  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Introductory  Remarks  by  K.  Dt  ane  Hurlky. 
President  of  S.\lem  College.  March  22. 
1965 

Distinguished  guests,  fellow  alumni,  and 
friends  of  Salem  College,  the  way  our  chapter 
chairman.  Bill  Davis,  has  organized  and  con- 
ducted this  very  fine  meeting  exemplifies  the 
basic  spirit  of  oxir  college:  the  friendly,  per- 
sonal touch. 


It  is  wonderful  to  meet  again  so  many 
friends  among  the  Washington  area  alumni. 
When  you  add  to  the  group  a  large  ntmiber 
of  parents  of  students,  parents  of  prospective 
students,  as  well  as  such  students  them- 
selves, along  with  honorary  alumni  andlSov- 
vernment  offlclals,  you  have  an  unbeajbble 
combination.  Already  I  sense  the  family 
feeling  that  always  exists  at  Salem. 

Also  evident  is  a  deep  and  abiding  concern 
regarding  higher  education — a  determina- 
tion that  our  college  will  continue  to  serve 
effectively  In  its  specific  ways,  not  only  meet- 
ing the  si>ecial  needs  of  Appalachia  but  pro- 
viding educational  opportunities  for  worthy 
young  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
who  might  otherwise  be  denied  college  ex- 
jjeriences. 

Although  still  small  by  design  and  intent. 
Salem  College  has  experienced  great  growth 
and  development  during  the  past  half  dozen 
years.  Enrollment  has  increased  from  about 
200  to  over  1,200  students.  The  former  Waldo 
Hotel  In  Clarltsburg  has  been  obtained  as  a 
downtown  campus  and  a  complete  educa- 
tional unit  is  now  maintained  there,  unique 
in  that  housing,  feeding,  recreational  and 
educational  services  are  all  provided  under 
one  roof.  A  million-dollar  capital  expansion 
program  has  Jtust  been  completed  on  the 
main  campus.  The  yearly  operating  budget 
for  the  two  campuses — Salem  and  Clarks- 
burg— now  runs  well  beyond  a  million 
dollars. 

Expansion  has  been  made  possible  only 
because  of  teamwjrk  on  the  part  of  those 
people  and  groups  represented  at  this  meet- 
ing— alumni,  parents,  students,  friends,  cor- 
porations, and  fotmdatlons,  as  well  as  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  Senator  Morse  and  his 
congressional  colleagues  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  evolving  programs  of  Federal  as- 
sistance— both  loans  and  grants — which 
have  materially  furthered  higher  education 
without  Jeopardizing  the  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  colleges  like  Salem. 

Salem  College  is  especially  indebted  to 
people  like  Efr.  Corma  Mowrey,  National  Edu- 
cation Association  associate  director  for  lay 
relations,  nnd  Senator  Jennings  Randolph. 
Buth  of  these  distinguished  alumni  have 
served  with  faithfulness  and  dedication  for 
many  years  on  the  Salem  College  board  of 
directors.  Through  the  years  since  its 
founding  in  1888.  our  college  has  produced 
an  unusually  large  number  of  serviceminded 
graduates,  including  two  presidents  of  the 
National  Education  Association  (Miss  Mow- 
rey being  one) ;  two  Governors  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia:  and  four  U.S.  Senators,  in- 
cluding Jennings  Randolph. 

These  people  have  returned  full  devotion 
to  their  alma  neater;  and  oiu-  college's  ability 
to  continue  to  meet  the  educational  chal- 
lenges of  the  day  can  be  attributed  in  no 
small  measure  to  them. 

Our  hats  are  off  in  gratitude  :to  you.  Corma 
and  Jennings.  Like  Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
your  commitment  to  the  welfare  of  the 
yoimg  people  of  America  is  exemplary. 

Edvcation  Legislation  and  the 
Small  College 
(Address    uf   Senator   Wayne   Morse.   Den.o- 
crat,  of  Oregon) 
Mr.  Chairman.  President  Hurley.  Senator 
Randolph,  alumni,  and  friends  of  Salem  Col- 
lege, after  that  most  gracious  Introduction  by 
my  very  good  friend  and  most  distinguished 
and  hard-working  associate  on  the  Education 
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Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  feel  I  should 
completely  recast  my  remarks  tonight, 
change  my  topic  to:  "What  Is  the  Role  of 
ihe  Small  College?"  and  answer  it  by  saying, 
"To  produce  great  public  servants  like  Jen- 
nings Randolph." 

It  would  be  a  good  speech,  too.  I  could 
relate  how  he  quietly,  but  effectivelv.  caused 
a  group  of  very  stubborn  House  conferees  to 
modify  a  position  they  had  taken,  which  Sen- 
ator Randolph  knew  would  doom  the  bill. 
I  could  tell  you  how  in  meeting  after  meeting, 
executive  session  after  executive  session,  he 
kept  after  the  rest  of  us  to  see  to  it  that  we 
did  not  neglect  the  needs  of  the  small  private 
college,  as  we  marked  up  our  higher  educa- 
tion bills.  But  most  of  all.  I  could  have  told 
you  of  the  balance  he  brings  to  our  discus- 
sions as  he  helps  us  to  focus  on.  not  only  our 
immediate  problems,  but  as  imporUintly,  on 
the  problems  down  the  road  which  lie  in  wait 
If  we  follow  one  course  or  the  other. 

It  is  this  quality  of  balance  and  common- 
sense  applied  to  the  abstractions  of  legisla- 
tion, which  In  my  Judgment  Illustrates  the 
values  which  come  to  the  student  who  was 
as  fortunate  as  you  were  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  attending  an  institution  of 
learnmg.  small  In  size  of  student  body,  but 
great  in  the  tradition  of  pro<lucing  honorable 
men,  who  are  equipped  to  take  places  of 
leadership  in  our  society:  who  are  able  to 
assume  responsibility;  and.  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  weaving  Christian  ideals  into  the 
very  fabric  of  their  dally  lives. 

Many  people  look  upon  me  as  somewhat 
of  a  heretic,  in  some  fields.  I  doubt,  for 
example,  that  any  medal  Is  being  proposed 
for  me  at  the  Pentagon  tonight  for  my  po- 
sition on  Vietnam.  I  rather  question  that 
there  is  solid  support  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  my  constructive  efforts  to  improve 
our  foreign  aid  bill.  So.  too.  In  the  field  of 
education  legislation,  I  know  that  there  are 
those  who  deplore  t)ie  emphasis  I  strive  to 
give  to  financial  aid  for  the  student,  and 
particularly  the  average  college  or  university 
student.  The  "bricks  and  mortar  men"  of 
higher  education  have  pressing  problems 
which  demand  solutions.  I  can  understand 
their  difficulties  and  I  am  willing  to  do  all 
that  I  can  to  help  them  meet  their  needs  for 
clai^srooms.  for  libraries  and  laboratories. 
But  I  feel  that  the  headlines  which  tell  of 
tlie  difficulties  faced  by  the  gigantic  factories 
of  learning  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  a  sad:  yes, 
a  truly  tragic  confirmation  of  the  warnings 
I  have  given  for  the  past  4  years  that  we 
must  not  overlook  the  major  function  of  the 
coUeere. 

It  IS  not  research,  but  rather,  it  is  the 
transmis.sion  of  knowledge,  and  the  drawing 
forth  from  the  student,  so  that  he  may  ex- 
amine and  strengthen  them  intellectually, 
the  basic  convictions  which  comprise  his 
char;ucter. 

Knowledge  may  be  value  free,  but  educa- 
tion, almost  by  definition  provides  the  ma- 
trix of  values  In  which  knowledge  is  em- 
bedded. And  it  is  in  this  realm  of  matrix 
formation  by  the  student  that  colleges  such 
as  Salem,  of  w;^ilch  Senator  Randolph  is  botli 
an  alumnus  and  a  member  of  the  board,  and 
Pacific  University,  of  which  I  was  once  a 
trustee,  can  function.  I  feel,  with  greater 
effectiveness  that  can  the  multiversitv.  At 
Salem,  you  will  never  hear  the  bitter  Joke: 
Do  i:o-.  fold,  mutilate,  or  spindle  ihe  stu- 
dent" 

That  is  why  I  am  glad  that  this  year 
President  Johnson  in  preserfting  to  the  Con- 
gress his  proposals  for  higher  education  as- 
sistance has  given  to  student  aid  a  very 
prominent  place;  $130  million  is  earmarked, 
of  the  total  $250  mlUion  cost  of  his  program, 
which  Senator  Ranixjlph  and  I  have  Jointly 
introduced  In  the  Senate  as  S.  600.  for 
.•student  assistance.  Added  to  that  Is  some 
$84  nullion  which  no^s•  appears  In  the  budget 
request   for  the  work-study  program  under 
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the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  which 
will  be  transferred  to  the  OfSce  of  Educa- 
tion. Thus,  $24  million  caa  be  made  avail- 
able to  help  young  men  and  women  achieve 
higher  education  directly— $70  million  of 
this  Is  for  scholarships;  $15  million  Is  for 
the  new  Insured  student  loan  program  which 
should  generate  from  private  sources  some 
$700  million  in  student  l«in  funds:  and 
$129  million  Is  for  work-study. 

Thp  insured  loan  program  is  vital,  since 
it  can  provide  a  way  for  the  middle-income 
families  which  are  the  stable  backbone  of 
America  to  finance,  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest,  the  education  of  their  chUdren. 
It  Is  difficult  to  stretch  take-home  pav  of 
$6,000  to  $10,000  a  year  to  cover  the  'cost 
of  educating  two  or  more  at  the  same  time 
when  college  costs  are  running  at  the  rate 
of  $1,600  to  $2,400  a  year  for  each.  We  can- 
not, and  we  must  not.  price  the  average 
high  school  graduate  out  of  the  college  op- 
portunity. If  we  do,  or  if  we  price  the  small 
college  out  of  being  in  contact  with  the 
average  .student  from  the  average  American 
family,  we  lose  as  a  nation. 

Education  is  our  best  capital  investment. 
The  dividends  which  flow  from  this  type  of 
growth,  not  only  repay  in  a  few  short  years 
the  initial  cost,  they  continue  to  contribute 
for  a  lifetime,  returns  to  our  economy.  Tlie 
Treasiiry  of  the  United  States  in  tlie  "coming 
decades,  I  suggest  to  you,  will  benefit  tre- 
mendously in  terms  of  Individual  and  cor- 
porate returns  which  otherwise  would  not 
be  available. 

Title  II  of  S.  600  relates  to  college  libr.^rie.^; 
$65  million  is  earmarked  for  college  horary 
assistance  and  library  training. 

Boswell.  in  1775.  said:  "Knowledge  is  of 
two  kinds.  We  know  a  subject  ourselves,  or 
we  know  wiiere  we  can  find  information  upon 
it.  When  we  inquire  into  any  subject,  the 
first  thing  we  have  to  do  Is  to  know  what 
books  have  treated  of  It.  This  leads  us  to 
look  at  catalogs,  and  the  biicks  of  books 
in  libraries." 

Many  of  us.  I  fear,  still  cling  to  the  nostal- 
gic stereotype  of  the  book-lined  room  with 
wide  and  sunny  windows  as  the  location  of 
the  student's  work.  We  should  be  aware 
that  the  hardbound  book  which  fits  so  well 
the  hand  is  only  one  of  the  modern  library 
tools. 

Edison.  Steinmetz.  De  Forrest,  and  others 
have  vastly  expanded  the  library  bookshelf  • 
for  the  storage  and  retrieval  of  information. 

The  flashing  lights  of  a  computer  and  the 
photoreproduction  of  the  microfilm  master 
may  well  be  the  model  of  the  future  library, 
that  the  generation  of  men  and  women  now 
entering  kindergarten  in  Huntington  will 
hold  in  their  minds  as  they  seek  in  the  elec- 
tronic stacks  of  the  law  library  the  cases 
which  they  will  need  for  thgir  moot -court 
pleadings  within  the  next  short  15  years. 

With  every  passing  da  v.  because  of  the 
sheer  magnitude  of  the  information  which 
is  pouring  forth,  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  in  every  tongue  and  dialect  on  every 
scientific  and  scholarly  subject,  the  task  of 
the  librarian  becomes  more  difficult. 

An  article  in  the  Sunday  New  York  Times 
of  January  4  points  up  the  magnitude  of  the 
job  ahead. 

It  speaks  of  the  establishment  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  of  a  center  for  docu- 
mentation and  information  retrieval  to  con- 
trol what  has  been  referred  to.  and  correctly 
in  my  judgment,  as  the  information  explo- 
sion. 

The  article  cites  statistics  which  have  been 
presented  to  our  subcommittee.  There  are 
30.000  technical  Journals  now  being  pub- 
lished. Annually  1.000  more  are  added.  To- 
day, of  all  scientists  who  have  ever  lived  80 
percent  are  now  living;  2  mClIon  articles 
based  on  scholarly  research.  »re  published 
annually.  The  article  Indicates  how  the  new 
electronically  based  technology  may  be  able 


to  lend  to  college  and  university  librarians 
helpful  tools  and  techniques. 

More  than  ever,  excellence  In  teaching  and 
research  depends  on  an  adequate  selectio:. 
of  books,  periodicals,  scientific  Journals,  anu 
documents.  Yet  50  percent  of  our  4-ye;.- 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  and  82  percen: 
of  our  2-year  Institutions  fall  below  ac- 
cepted minimum  standards  in  the  number 
of  volumes  in  their  libraries. 

Moreover,  current  national  statistics  sho-.v 
a  decline  in  the  number  of  college  and  uni- 
versity library  books  per  student.  The  reason 
Is  that  enrollments  are  Increasing  faster 
than  per  student  expenditures  for  book- 
Today,  an  estimated  $226  million  is  needed 
merely  to  stock  the  shelves  of  our  univer- 
sities witla  the  books  needed  for  the  prese:.; 
student  and  faculty  population.  MeanwhiN 
rising  college  and  university  enrollments  an- 
expected  to  swell  from  today's  4.8  to  6  • 
million  by  1970. 

Title  II  proposes  a  5-year  program  to  he!-, 
institutions  of  higher  education  acqui.-o 
library  materials  needed  for  their  expandt  ; 
responsibilities  in  research,  teaching,  ar  i 
student  use;  to  encourage  new  and  enlarge  1 
college  and  university  training  programs  1 1 
prepare  individuals  for  service  In  the  projects 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  libraries  aii  ! 
the  library  and  information  sciences. 

The    proposal    is   divided   into   two   part,- 
The  first  would  authorize  the  Commission'  r 
of  Education  to  make  grants  to  colleges  or 
combinations  of  colleges  for  the  purchase  <■: 
books,     periodicals,     documents,     magnetic 
tapes,  phonograph  records,  audiovisual  m-,- 
terlals.  and  other  related  library  material? 
Institutions  submitting  appropriate  apph- 
cations  would  receive  a  basic  grant  of  up  t  -> 
$5,000.     The    Commissioner   would    also   be 
authorized    to    make    supplemental    granr.<; 
not  to  exceed  $10  for  each  full-time  student 
Supplemental  grants  would  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  such  criteria  as  size  and  age  of  the 
library  collection,  student  enrollment.  anU 
endowment   and   other  financial   resource; 
Only  the  basic  grant  would  be  matched  bv 
the  Institution.     Each   Institution   or  con.- 
bination  of  institutions  would  provide  assur- 
ances that  their  previo\is  year's  expenditures 
for  materials  would  be  maintained. 

I  am  sure  that  President  Hurley  will  b^ 
happy  to  explain  to  each  of  you 'how  the 
checks  you  make  out  for  Salem  can  be  usc- 
•  fully  applied  to  this  and  other  matchint: 
funds.  That  particular  $5,000  from  you  for 
library  purpases  should  be  a  seed  com  from 
which  an  abundant  Intellectual  harvest  can 
come.  It  might  not  be  amiss  to  compare  It 
to  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  whicii 
fed  the  multitudes  nearly  2,000  years  ago. 

There  are  other  parts  to  the  President '.>' 
program  for  higher  education,  which  are  de- 
signed to  assist  developing  colleges,  as  In 
title  III  of  S.  600.  Under  this  5-vear  pro- 
gram, funded  at  $30  million  for  "the  first 
year,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  coiiM 
make  grants  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  plar.- 
ning  and  carrying  out  cooperative  arrange- 
ments for  strengthening  the  academic  pro- 
grams of  some  of  our  institutions.  This 
could  be  done  in  a  number  of  ways,  through 
faculty  exchange  programs,  introduction  "of 
new  curriculums,  visiting  scholars,  workinq 
out  cooperative  education  programs  which 
would  permit  alternate  periods  of  emplov- 
ment  and  study  as  in  the  Antioch  plan,  and 
the  Joint  use  of  common  library  or  laborat'Tv 
facilities  where  feasible. 

Finally,  in  title  I  of  the  bill,  through  a.'. 
authorization  of  $25  million  for  the  first 
year,  a  program  for  expaiiding  and  develop- 
ing university  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams is  envisaged. 

This  progrgam  is  an  expanded  version  o.' 
a  university  extension  proposal.  S.  3477. 
which  Senator  Randolph  and  I  carried 
through  the  Senate  in  the  87th  Congress,  but 
which  was  not  accepted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  that  time.    It  Is  our  hop- 
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•hat  now  that  it  is  part  of  the  administra- 
tion program,  the  House  will  be  able  to  bet- 
ter understand  the  essential  merits  of  the 
c  oncept. 

Hearings  on  S.  600  are  now  underway,  and 
I  am  confident  that  after  the  precise  lan- 
t^uage  has  been  worked  out,  and  after  such 
changes  as  the  Congress  deems  proper  are 
made,  the  higher  education  bill  can  become 
,:  statute. 

This  has  been  a  rather  brief  review  of  a 
fairly  comprehensive  program,  and  in  the 
course  of  it,  I  may.  well  have  told  you  far 
more  than  you  may  have  wished  to  learn.  I 
plead  guilty  to  the  vice  of  a  teacher.  I  do 
get  interested  in  my  subject  and  I  get  car- 
ried away  to  the  point  where  I  sometimes 
lorget  to  hear  the  bell  at  the  end  of  the 
hour.  In  closing.  I  can  only  once  again  ex- 
press to  you  and  to  the  Senator  from  the 
West  Virginia,  my  deep  appreciation  for  your 
wonderful  hospitality  and  the  opportunity 
you  have  given  time  to  talk  with  you  to- 
night. 


A  Classic  of  Mass  Hysteria 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
Include  the  following  column  written  by 
Thurman  Sensing,  which  appeared  in  a 
nvunber  of  newspapers  across  the  coun- 
try: 

Sensing  the  News 

•  By  Tliurman  Sensing,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Southern  Industrial  Council ) 

a  classic  op  mass  hysteria 
The  history  of  the  world  is  full  of  In- 
dictments which  indicate  the  spread  of  mass 
hysteria  at  particular  times.  Examples  of 
this  were  the  so-called  children's  crusades 
in  the  Middle  Ages  in  which  youngsters  were 
encoiu-aged  to  march  to  the  East  and  fight 
the  Moslems.  The  Abolitionist  era  in  the 
19th  century  was  another  example.  Frenzied 
promoters  of  strife  overcame  the  voices  of 
reason,  and  the  Nation  was  split  by  a  dread- 
ful war — the  aftereffects  of  which  America 
:s  still  feeling  a  century  later. 

We  have  seen  mass  hysteria  In  our  own 
time — this  very  month  past.  Because  cer- 
tain individuals  in  Selma.  Ala.,  were  alleged 
to  have  been  denied  the  right  to  register  to 
vote,  the  whole  country  has  been  plunged 
into  a  strange  intoxication.  There  never 
really  was  a  problem  In  Selma  that  could  not 
have  been  ironed  out  in  courts  of  law.  If 
.inyone  was  denied  registration  who  was  en- 
titled to  It.  the  laws  and  the  courts  offered 
an  abundance  of  protection.  If  anyone  was 
unjustly  injured,  the  same  courts  and  laws 
were   their   protection. 

NOT  INTERESTFD  IN  REGISTRATION 

Bvit  the  agitators  who  masterminded  the 
campaign  In  Alabama  were  not  interested  in 
i^ecuring  rights.  They  were  not  interested 
even  in  registering  certain  individuals. 
Their  Interest,  obviotisly.  was  in  creating 
•rouble — in  fomenting  strife  that,  in  turn, 
would  spark  hysteria  from  coast  to  coast. 
These  strategists  of  hysteria  are  very  skill- 
:ul,  and  they  accomplished  what  they  set 
•lUt  to  do.  They  produced  an  electric  reac- 
'lon  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  Plane 
loads  of  ministers  descended  on  once  peace- 
:ul  communities  In  Alabama.  Two  Alabama 
cules   were    presented    as   theaters    of    war. 


Students  at  famous  universities  were  allowed 
to  leave  their  classrooms,  put  aside  their 
books,  and  forget  laboratory  work,  and  rush 
off  to  demonstrate  in  Alabama. 

In  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  anarchists  had 
a  field  day.  Only  a  few  months  ago  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  press  were  deeply  concerned 
over  added  security  for  the  President.  Mr. 
Johnson  reviewed  the  inaugural  parade  from 
behind  a  shield  of  bulletproof  glass.  But 
in  the  scenes  of  frenzy  and  beatnik  civil  dis- 
obedience, sit-in  artists  were  allowed  to  in- 
vade the  White  House.  They  were  permitted 
to  camp  out  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  that 
famous  dwelling.  Their  supposed  "right  of 
assembly"  was  given  precedence  over  the 
right  of  all  other  citizens.  No  one  else  would 
have  been  allowed  to  lie  down  in  a  White 
House  corridor  or  pitch  camp  in  front  "tt  a 
Government  building.  The  normal  business 
of  Government  was  crudely  and  rudely  dis- 
rupted by  the  agitators. 

Over  all  these  recent  actions  is  a  deep  layer 
of  hypocrisy.  Prom  Chicago,  where  the 
crime  syndicates  have  operated  a  state  with- 
in a  state  for  decades,  came  more  than  50 
clergymen. 

Into  Alabama  poured  clergy  from  New- 
York  State.  They  went  to  Alabama  to  pro- 
test the  death  of  a  Boston  area  minister  who 
had  gone  where  he  had  no  legitimate 
ministry. 

In  the  same  week,  in  New  York  City,  there 
was  a  brutal  murder  of  a  17-year-old  white 
youth  by  four  Negro  youths  In  the  Manhat- 
tan subway.  But  no  one  marched  In  New 
York  City.  No  students  camped  outside 
New  York's  City  Hall.  No  one  demanded  that 
Federal  troops  be  sent  to  New  York  or  that 
the  New  York  National  Guard  be  federalized 
to  protect  protesters  walking  through  Har- 
lem. The  double  standard  prevailed 
throughout  most  of  the  Nation. 

And  what  was  behind  the  drive  in  Ala- 
bama? Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak. 
senior  correspondents  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  candidly  reported  that  the 
principal  agitation  group  in  Selma  had  been 
infiltrated  by  "beatniks,  leftwing  revolu- 
tionaries, and,  worst  of  all.  by  Commu- 
nists." 

This  grim  period  of  national  hysteria, 
which  has  caused  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion to  try  to  virtually  lynch  six  Southern 
States,  is  a  classic  of  revolutionary  warfare. 
Lenin  would  smile  and  approve  of  what  has 
happened.  The  greatest  country  in  the 
world,  with  important  business  to  transact, 
has  been  turned  upside  down  by  street  dem- 
onstrators who  know  how  to  create  phony 
martyrs  and  how  to  plunge  quiet,  comfort- 
able communities  Into  scenes  from  a  Russian 
novel  of  revolution. 

The  crisis  in  Alabama  was  a  synthetic  cri- 
sis, created  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
strife.  The  Nation  was  tricked  into  stum- 
bling into  an  emotional  trap.  Unless  It  can 
regain  Its  sanity  and  prevent  future  attacks 
of  hysteria,  there's  no  telling  what  will  hap- 
pen to  the  Republic. 


Winning  Essay  on  "What  My  Country 
Means  to  Me" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  13,  1965 

Ml.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Picsident,  recently  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  North  Etekota  sponsored 
an  essay  contest  among  the  schoolchil- 


dren of  the  State.    The  topic  assigned 
was  "What  My  Country  Means  To  Me.' 

Winner  of  first  place  in  this  contest. 
Miss  Betty  Zettel,  of  Langdon,  N.  Dak.. 
has  done  an  excellent  job  in  stating  sim- 
ply and  directly  what  so  many  of  us  feel, 
but  often  are  imable  to  express. 

Miss  Zettel,  a  member  of  the  seventh 
grade  class  at  St.  Alphonsus  School,  and 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Zet- 
tel, of  Langdon,  is  a  fine  example  of  to- 
day's youth.  The  promise  held  by  such 
young  people  makes  the  outlook  for  our 
country's  future  bright  Indeed. 

Since  I  feel  that  this  essay  expresses 
so  well  the  sentiments  all  of  us  feel,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  reprinted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What   My  Country  Means  to   Me 
(By  Miss  Betty  Zettel) 

My  country  means  home  to  me.  I  think 
America  Is  the  best  place  In  the  whole  wide 
world  to  live.  It  offers  anything  and  every- 
thing any  one  of  us  could  ever  aek  for.  We 
have  the  right  to  speak  or  write  our  thoughts 
and  opinions  freely  as  long  as  we  do  not  in- 
jure others.  We  are  free  to  worship  In  any 
way  we  please  and  at  any  church  we  choose. 
We  have  the  right  to  vote  by  secret  ballot  for 
the  men  who  are  to  represent  us  In  the  gov- 
ernment. We  have  the  opporttinlty  to  obtain 
a  free  education  at  least  through  high  school, 
and  a  chance  to  develop  our  abUlties  and 
talents  We  can  start  a  business,  take  up  a 
profession,  or  work  at  any  Job  we  choose. 
We  have  the  right  to  own  a  home,  an  auto- 
mobile— in  fact,  as  much  property  as  we  wish 
or  can  afford  to  buy.  We  can  move  freely 
about  our  own  State  or  country.  No  Ameri- 
can has  to  ask  permission  to  take  his  family 
into  any  State  in  the  Union. 

We  are  free  to  Join  any  organization  we 
wish  and  to  attend  their  meetings  except,  of 
course,  those  that  work  against  our  country's 
welfare.  We  are  free  to  read  wbat  we  wish 
and  listen  to  what  we  wish.  We  are  free  to 
find  the  facts  on  any  subject.  We  believe 
that  every  person  deserves  respect  as  a  hu- 
man being,  no  matter  who  he  is.  We  believe 
in  fairplay  and  in  Justice  for  all.  Our  swift 
planes  and  trains,  our  many  schools,  our 
broad  farms  and  busy  cities,  oxir  bridges, 
dams,  and  factories  have  grown  out  of  the 
hard  work,  skill,  and  sacrifice  of  early  Ameri- 
cans who  lived  very  differently  than  we  do 
today. 

I  want  to  learn  all  I  am  able  to  while  I  am 
going  to  school  so  I  will  better  understand 
what  is  going  on  in  my  country.  When  I 
grow  up.  I  want  to  do  my  share  to  keep  Amer- 
ica the  wonderful  place  that  It  is  to  live  in. 
America  was  founded  on  the  Idea  that  human 
beings  are  entitled  to  live  in  freedom.  We 
believe  that  oiu-  democratic  government  and 
our  way  of  life  promisee  more  liberty  and 
happiness  to  more  people^than  any  other  sys- 
tem of  government.  We  are  proud  and 
thankful  to  be  Americans. 

Today  a  serious  threat  to  democracy  Is 
communism.  I  am  glad  I  live  In  a  country 
which  is  free  from  communism.  I  pray  that 
it  win  always  stay  that  way.  I  will  never 
understand  how  people  can  live  in  a  place 
where  God  has  been  shut  out,  I  hope  some- 
day soon  the  leaders  of  these  coiui tries  will 
realize  how  wrong  they  are  and  abolish  com- 
munism forever. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  take  our  freedom  for 
granted  and  to  believe  that  we  shall  continue 
to  enjoy  oiu-  democratic  way  of  life.  But  we 
Americans  must  remember  that  the  struggle 
for  freedom  never  ends. 

Let  tis  be  proud  and  grateful  that  we  are 
Americans.    Let  us  remember,  too,  that  we  in 
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txim  must  believe  in  and  defend  our  country 
If  w«  wish  to  remain  a  great  and  free  nation. 
God  bless  America. 


Utah  Prepares  for  Golden  Spike 
Centennial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13^  1965 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  great  events  in  the  history 
of  this  country  took  place  on  May  10, 
1869,  at  Promontory  Summit,  Utah.  This 
was  the  ceremony  at  which  the  famous 
golden  spike  was  driven,  marking  the 
completion  of  the  first  transcontinental 
railway.  Members  of  the  Utah  Congres- 
sional delegation  have  joined  in  sponsor- 
ship of  a  bUl  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  national  monument  at  the  spot 
where  the  joining  of  the  railroads  oc- 
curred. The  centennial  of  this  event 
wLQ  occur  in  1969,  Just  4  years  from 
now.  The  State  of  Utah  is  already  mak- 
ing plans  to  mark  this  100th  anni- 
versary. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress 
will  take  early  action  on  the  bill  to  create 
a  Crolden  Spike  national  monument  so 
that  a  properly  marked  area,  complete 
with  necesary  facilities  for  visitors,  can 
be  ready  for  use  during  the  centennial 
events. 

An  editorial  appeared  in  the  Sunday, 
April  4,  1965,  Issue  of  the  Ogden  Stand- 
ard-Examiner, of  Ogden,  Utah,  the 
largest  dally  paper  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District,  which  sets  forth  with 
clarity  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  Utah 
for  early  action  on  this  bill  and  likewise 
for  a  well-planned  and  successful  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
this  historic  event. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Time     Nears     fob     Golden     Spike    Fete 

Federal  Monument  Plans  Shvffled 

Five  weeks  from  tomorrow  the  Golden 
Spike  Association  of  Box  Elder  County  will 
conduct  its  14th  annual  reenactftnent  of  the 
historic  driving  of  the  golden  ipike  at  Pro- 
montory Summit. 

This  traditional  event  has  been  drawing 
Increased  attention  In  recent  years  as  in- 
terest builds  toward  the  1969  centennial  cele- 
bration. 

The  original  spike  was  driven  on  May  10 
1869. 

Ju5t  what  form  the  1969  centennial  will 
take  remains  to  l>e  seen.  But,  take  otor 
word  for  it.  there'll  be  a  celebration  that 
northern  Utah  will  remember  for  a  long  time. 

This  is  not  to  take  any  credit  or  attention 
away  from  the  Box  Elder  County  folks  who 
wiU  put  on  this  year's  pageant  at  Promon- 
tory. 

If  It  were  not  for  Bernlce  Glbbs  Anderson 
and  the  other  faithful  members  of  her 
Golden  Spike  Association, /this  lonely  spot 
at  Promontory  Summit  would  not  now  even 
have  its  modest,  battered  monument. 

The  summit  would  have  been  taken  over 
by  weeds. 

As  it  Is,  the  association  has  kept  alive 

with  Its  annual  reenactment>— the  memories 
that  occupy  such  a  rich  chapter  In  Utah 
history. 

But  it's  time  these  people  had  some  help. 
That's   what  State   and   Federal   agencies 
intend  to  provide. 


In  the  lead  soon  will  be  the  11 -member 
Golden  Spike  Centennial  Conmiisslon  au- 
thorized by  the  recent  session  of  the  Utah 
Legislature. 

The  commission  membersbip  is  yet  to  be 
appointed  by  Gov.  Calvin  L.  Rampton.  He 
is  taking  his  time  working  out  the  group's 
composition  since  the  centennial  law  does 
not  become  effective  until  July  1. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  commissioners  will 
be  representative  of  the  many  groups  in  our 
area  who  have  been  active  In  making  sure 
that  the  historic  site  is  not  neglected. 

Meantime,  there's  also  activity  in  Washing- 
ton, according  to  reports  to  the  Ogden 
Standard-Examiner  from  Senators  Frank  E. 
Moss  and  Wallace  F.  BENNrrr  and  Repre- 
sentatives Laurence  J.  Burton  and  David 
S.  King. 

What's  particular  pleasing  is  that  despite 
their  2-to-2  Democratic-Republican  split,  the 
Utah  congressional  delegates  are  finally  bury- 
ing partisan  differences  and  showing  signs  of 
unity  on  the  Golden  Spike  project. 

A  proposal  has  been  before  Congress  for 
some  time  for  creation  of  a  Golden  Spike 
National  Manument  that  will  include  a  long 
strip  of  the  old  right  of  way  and  space  at 
Promontory  Summit  for  a  suitable  intepr»- 
tlve  museum. 

There  also  has  been  some  support  for  a 
plan  that  would  have  the  national  monu- 
ment created  by  presidential  proclamation. 
The  proclamation  was  almost  issued  last 
year,  In  time  for  the  1964  celebration,  but 
ran  into  a  technical  snarl  within  the  In- 
terior Department  legal  division  and  one  of 
the  House  conunlttees  Involved. 

Becatise  of  the  interest  expressed  by  Sena- 
tors Bennettt  and  Moss  and  Representatives 
King  and  Bltiton,  the  National  Park  Service 
recently  sent  a  team  from  its  Santa  Fe  re- 
gional office  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the 
Golden  Spike  monument  site. 

Just  what  these  experts  will  recommend 
Is  not  yet  known,  although  their  report  Is 
expected  to  be  made  public  9oon. 

Their  suggestions  will  cover  not  only  what 
physical  form  the  project  should  take  but 
Just  how  it  should  be  developed  and 
managed. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  designation 
of  "national  monument"  will  be  changed,  in 
line  with  a  Park  Service  prc^am  to  attain 
uniform   nomenclature  within  its  system. 

In  tills  case.  It  would  remain  a  national 
historic  site— but  its  status  would  be  up- 
graded. 

Whether  a  manument  or  a  historic  site, 
we  dont  care — so  long  as  proper  attention  is 
secured.  In  fact,  it  already  Is  a  historic  site 
by  proclamation,  although  on  a  lowly  level. 
One  consideration  by  the  Congressmen 
who  will  study  necessary  appropriations  wlU 
be  how  actively  local  resldente  are  support- 
ing the  Golden  Spike  Monument  and  or 
Historic  Site. 

Approval  by  the  UtaJa  Legislature  of  the 
Golden  Spike  Centennial  Commission  law 
should  be  t-aken  In  Washington  as  concrete 
support  among  Utahans. 

Another  way  to  demonstrate  our  Interest 
In  the  long-range  plans  \v1ll  be  to  get  behind 
the  Golden  Spike  Association  for  the  1965 
reenrictment  on  this  May  10 


Job  Placement  Center,  Houston,  Tex. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  MONTOYA 

07   NEW    MEXICO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.XTES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 
Mr.'  MONTOYA.     Mr.    President,    in 
hne  \^1th  President  Johnson's  equal  em- 
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ployment  opportunity  program,  the 
League  of  United  Latin-American  Citi- 
zens, in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  has  established  a  job 
placement  center  at  Houston.  Tex.  i 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  remarks  made  by  Mr 
Girard  P.  Clark,  Director,  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Program,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  at  the  opening  cere- 
monies on  April  10, 1965. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  tho 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  op  Mr.  Gi&ard  P.   Clark 

What  we  do  here  today — the  dedication  of 
this  Job  placement  center  for  Spanish-speak- 
ing Americans — is  the  product  of  a  year-ol'l 
dream  of  the  Department  c*  the  Navy  and 
the  League  of  United  Latin- American  Cit- 
izens. 

We  of  Navy  had  long  been  conscious  of  the 
fact  tliat  the  President's  equal  employmer.; 
opportunity  program  was  not  for  one  minor- 
ity alone,  but  for  all  those  Americana  who 
are  limited  in  their  piu-suits  by  the  shade 
of  their  skin  or  the  accent  of  their  speech 
or  even  by  their  family  names. 

ITie  second  largest  minority  group  In  the 
Nation  is  made  up  of  some  5  mUUon  Ameri-  ' 
cans  with  Spanish  surnames.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  these  Americans  live  in  the  South- 
west— from  Texas  to  California.  Through- 
out that  vast  area  they  suffer  the  greates: 
unemployment  and  underemployment,  the 
least  education  and  the  lowest  utilization  o' 
any  group. 

Despite  these  facts,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's equal  employment  opportunity  pro- 
gram had  practically  no  meaning  for  these 
Americans  until  1964.  It  was  little  mor-:- 
than  a  year  ago  that  the  Department  o: 
the  Navy  and  the  leadership  of  LULAC 
working  together,  pinpointed  the  problem-  - 
the  lack  of  employment  recrultmei.: 
sources— and  resolved  to  do  something  aboi:: 

The  field  specialists  of  the  Navy's  equ;i! 
employment  opportunity  program  and  tl-:^ 
Navy  contractors  work  as  a  team  in  imple- 
menting the  Executive  orders.  The  con- 
tractors realize  that  by  recruiting,  hiring,  and 
upgrading  minority  group  people,  they  arc- 
not  only  complying  with  a  Presidential  order, 
they  are  tapping  the  greatest  unused  source 
of  talent  and  ability  in  oiu-  country.  The  .- 
stand  ready  to  do  this— but  they  cannot  iv 
expected  to  recruit  door  to  door. 

It  falls  then  upon  our  field  specialists  t  . 
give  our  contractors  the  advice  and  guidance 
they  need  to  do  tlie  Job.  But,  until  todav 
there  was  virtually  no  agency  that  our  con- 
tractors could  use  that  would  inform  them 
of  any  flow  of  qualified  La  tin- American  car- 
dldates  for  employment. 

Now  at  last,  in  the  city  of  Houston,  we  ha-.f 
made  our  beginning. 

The  opening  of  this  center  is  a  tribute  to 
the  hard  work  and  spirit  and  vision  of  tho 
League  of  United  Latin-American  Citizens 
Council— and  the  other  LULAC  Councils  of 
Houston.  The  opening  or  this  center  Is  the- 
climax  of  a  year  of  planning — it  Is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  vital  program  that,  to  truly  suc- 
ceed, must  spread  from  the  shores  of  th..- 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific- 
it  is  tlie  promise  of  a  futin-e  where  all  Span- 
ish-speaking Americans  wlU  take  their  fuM. 
and  proper  place  In  the  economic  structur" 
of  a  thriving  America. 

Whether  we  succeed  In  this  great  endeavor 
depends  on  what  we  accomplish  here  in 
Houston.  If  LULAC.  and  the  employers.  an1 
the  Federal  Goveriunent,  working  together, 
achieve  success  with  this  center— then  we 
really  will  have  made  our  beginning  and  we 
will  surely  keep  our  promise. 
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I  could  not  begin  to  cite  all  of  the  wonder- 
ful people  who  were  involved  and  are  Ih- 
Tolved  in  making  this  dream  come  true.  But 
I  do  want  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  two  men 
V.I.O  played  a  major  role  In  the  establishment 
o:  this  center  and  are  destined  to  play  an 
evtn  greater  role  in  the  future  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  of  the  South- 
west. 

1  speak  particularly  of  a  leader  of  great 
in. .agination  and  greater  dedication,  tlie  na- 
tional president  of  LULAC,  William  Bonilla — 
a:  d  of  a  leader  of  the  Navy's  field  program 
a:  d.  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  field  di- 
re tor  of  Navy's  program  for  Spanish -speak- 
iix  Americans,  Roberto  Ornelas. 

I  am  sure  many  of  you  heard  President 
J  hnson  giving  his  recent  speech  to  the  Joint 
se  sion  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the 
ri-hts  of  minorities.  In  that  speech  he  said: 
My  first  Job  after  college  was  as  a  teacher 
in  Cotulla,  Tex.,  in  a  small  Mexican -Amerl- 
c  n  school.  Few  of  them  could  speak  English 
a!  d  I  wotUd  not  speak  much  Spanish.  My 
s-  idents  were  p>oor  and  they  often  came  to 
c:  ss  without  breakfast — hungry.  And  they 
k:iew,  even  In  their  youth  the  pain  of  pre- 
judice. They  never  seemed  to  know  why 
people  disliked  them,  but  they  knew  it  was 
s    because  I  saw  it  in  their  eyes. 

"I  often  walked  home  late  In  the  after- 
n  on  after  the  classes  were  finished  wishing 
trcre  was  more  that  I  could  do.  But  all  I 
k  ew  was  to  teach  them  the  little  that  I 
k  ew — hoping  that  It  might  help  them 
r  ■  linst  the  hardships  that  lay  ahead. 

"Somehow  you  never  forget  what  poverty 
c-.-.d  hatred  can  do  when  you  see  its  scars  on 
t .  e  hopeful  face  of  a  young  child. 

I  never  thought  then  In  1928  that  I  would 
b  standing  here  in  1965.  It  never  even  oc- 
c  rred  to  me  In  my  fondest  dreams  that  I 
r  ?ht  have  the  chance  to  help  the  sons  and 
("  aghters  of  these  people  and  to  help  people 
;  -  e  them  all  over  this  country. 

But  now  I  do  have  that  chance  and  I  will 

•  you  in  on  a  secret — I  mean  to  use  it. 
.\nd  I  hope  that  you  will  use  It  with  me." 

Here  in  this  center  lies  the  opportunity  for 
v.:  to  do  what  the  President  asked — to  Join 
vlTh  him  in  helping  the  sons  and  daughters 
c  those  early  students  of  his  and  many 
t:  uus.ands  of  others  who  have  perhaps  been 
denied  a  proper  chance. 

Let  us  move  ahead,  then,  with  the  task 
t:..it  lies  before  us  and  with  high  hopes  for 
t.  e  success  of  this  and  the  other  Job  place- 
n.ent  centers  which  I  feel  sure  will  follow. 


Farmer  AlmoM  Forgotten  in  Rehash  of 
Old  and  Present  Farm  Programs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    D.\KOTA 

1!<  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
p  kod  unanimous  consent  to  inseii,  in  the 
a  pendix  of  the  record  an  editorial  ap- 
r  aring  in  the  Huron  S.  Dak.,  Plainsman 
V  hich  points  out  very  eloquently  the  very 
^^  ;  ious  shortcomings  of  the  administra- 
l:  ii"s  farm  bill  proposal. 

The  editorial  follows : 
1  iRMER   Almost  Forgotten   in   Rehash   of 
Old    and    Present    Farm    Programs 

/Vs  many  farm  leaders  had  feared,  the  ad- 
T  .:nistration's  farm  program  offers  little  that 
i  new  and  practically  nothing  that  Is  helpful 
t^  the  farmer. 


The  revised  wheat  program  will  shift  th» 
cost  of  wheat  supports  almost  entirely  from 
the  Government  to  the  constimer. 

The  Increase  of  domestic  wheat  certificates 
from  75  cents  to  $1.25  F>eT  bushel — estimated 
to  raise  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  one  cent — 
will  Increase  the  price  paid  for  domestic 
wheat  to  the  producer  from  $2  to  $2.50  per 
bushel.    This  is  roughly  100  percent  of  parity. 

But  the  increase  in  domestic  price  is  very 
nearly  offset  by  the  abolition  of  Government- 
subsidized  export  certificates,  which  will 
subtract  30  cents  a  bushel  from  the  price  the 
farmer  has  been  receiving  for  export  wheat. 
He  will  now  receive  $1.25  a  bushel,  the 
equivalent  of  the  world  market  price  on  the 
farm. 

While  this  change  may  be  welcomed  by 
some  as  a  step  In  the  direction  of  removing 
Government  subsidies  from  surplus  crops.  It 
will  net  the  farmer  an  increase  of  only  about 
10  cents  a  bushel  for  the  wheat  he  raises,  or 
about  one-fifth  the  50  cents  a  bushel  he  lost 
last  year. 

The  cropland  conversion  program  appears 
to  be  the  old  soil  bank  under  a  new  name.  It 
completely  ignores  a  pilot  conservation  pro- 
gram now  in  effect  in  4  counties  in  South 
Dakota  which  wotild  convert  some  croplands 
into  grazing  lands  on  a  limited  subsidy  basis, 
and  follows  the  old  soil  bank  concept  that 
land  must  be  taken  completely  out  of  pro- 
duction. While  the  proposed  plan  would 
limit  the  amount  of  land  to  be  retired  In 
each  county.  It  would  provide  for  entire 
farms  to  be  taken  out  of  production. 

The  President  asked  for  an  extension  of 
the  present  feed  grain  program,  with  a  few 
minor  changes.  As  no  prices  for  feed  grains 
have  been  mentioned,  it  is  Impossible  to  as- 
sess the  effects  of  this  program. 

The  only  sound  progress  toward  the  Presi- 
dent's announced  goals  of  raising  farm  In- 
come, lowering  Government  costs  and  re- 
ducing crop  production  Is  made  in  the  new 
wheat  proposal,  and  that  does  not  give  the 
farmer  very  much.  Otherwise  the  prop>06ed 
farm  plan  Is  nothing  more  than  a  rehash 
of  past  programs  that  have  lowered  farm 
income  to  the  present  74  percent  of  parity. 


Judge  Wahlstromf 

Ceremony 


i^Mest  at 


White  House 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  13.  1965 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle, from  Legal  Lines,  concerning  Judge 
Carl  Wahlstrom,  who  was  a  guest  at  a 
White  House  ceremony.  He  was  Invited 
to  the  ceremony  l>ecause  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  Abraham  Lincoln.  We.  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, consider  him  an  authority 
on  our  great  President;  and  I  am  glad 
that  President  Johnson  agrees  with  us. 
So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Judge  Wahlstrom  Gvtst  at  Whtte  House 

Ceremony 

(By  Carl  E.  Wahlstrom) 

On  Monday  evening,  February  8.  1965,  at 

about     9     o'clock,     our     doorbell     rang.    I 


opened  the  door  and  there  stood  a  messenger 
who  handed  zne  a  telegram.  To  receive  a 
telegram  was  nothing  unusual  as  I  receive 
several  of  such  from  lawyers  and  litigants 
asking  for  this  and  that  so  I  paid  no  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  telegram,  but 
finally  I  did  open  it.  It  was  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  looked  Into  space  and  then  I  looked  at 
the  telegram  and  then  I  sat  down.  I  handed 
the  telegram  to  Mrs.  Wahlstrom.  She 
looked  at  the  telegram  and  then  she  looked 
into  space,  then  she  saw  me  sitting  there 
with  a  dreamlike  look  on  my  face  and 
quickly  asked,  "Well,  you're  going,  aren't 
you?"  I  replied,  "It  looks  like  a  command, 
so  I'll  have  to  go.  I  guess,  but  it  upsets  my 
schedule.  This  is  the  Lincoln  season  and 
I  have  several  speaking  engagements. 

By  tradition  I  am  supposed  to  be  at  Clas- 
sical High  School  at  the  birthday,  and  on 
Saturday.  I  am  the  principal  speaker  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Group  of  Boston.  I 
wonder  how  I  am  going  to  make  It. 

Soon  I  began  making  plans  and  made  in- 
quiries about  planes  and  trains  and  found 
that  if  I  had  good  luck,  I  could  get  out  of 
Washington  by  plane  and  take  care  of  my 
Boston  engagement. 

However,  when  Friday  night  came,  all 
planes  were  grounded,  but  In  the  meantime, 
being  suspicious  that  something  like  this 
might  happen.  I  had  canceled  my  plane  res- 
ervation and  made  a  reservation  to  return 
on  the  train,  the  Federal,  to  Boston  which 
left  at  10:20  p.m. 

The  Invitation  to  dine  with  the  President 
requested  my  presence  at  1  o'clock.  I  ar- 
rived In  due  time  and  Joined  the  others  In 
going  to  the  White  House.  There  were  about 
100  in  attendance.  Several  I  knew  and  many 
1  knew  by  reputation,  but  they  were  all  easy 
to  get  acquainted  with.  After  a  chance  to 
get  acquainted,  we  were  invited  to  go  up- 
stairs. As  we  did  so,  we  passed  the  Marine 
Band  dressed  in  their  beautiful  red  uniforms 
and  playing  softly.  We  were  then  invited  to 
enter  the  East  Room — that  beautifully  deco- 
rated and  well  equipped  room  where  so  much 
history  has  been  made. 

In  that  room  we  found  a  battery  of 
cameras  and  sound  equipment.  Twenty- 
five  cameramen  were  running  around  hither 
and  thither.  Soon  we  were  on  the  air.  Then 
everything  became  quiet  and  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  entered.  It  was  a  high 
moment  for  all  of  us.  There  was  no  applause. 
The  President  escorted  Mrs.  Johnson  to  a 
chair  and  he  went  directly  to  the  rostrum. 

Mr.  Johnson  spoke  In  a  deliberate,  dignified 
manner.  I  had  seen  him  in  action  when  he 
was  in  Congress  when  he  acted  the  part  of 
a  backslapping,  wisecracking  politician. 
That  is  all  gone.  The  President  has  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  is  going  to  be  a  good 
President,  a  dignified  President,  a  worthy 
representative  of  the  American  people  and 
this  he  In  truth  is.  His  speech  was  well 
delivered  and  was  a  thoughtfully  worked-out 
address.  At  the  close  of  the  address  he  was 
given  a  great  standing  ovation  and  then  In  a 
very  htimbly  way  he  said  to  us.  'After  we 
have  dined,  wont  you  Join  me  and  we  will  go 
down    to    the    Lincoln    Memorial    together." 

We  were  then  invited  downstairs  to  a  recep- 
tion where  we  all  had  a  chance  to  shake  the 
hands  of  the  President  and  our  First  Lady. 
Everybody  chatted  with  both  of  them  be- 
cause they  were  so  easy  to  talk  to.  Mrs. 
Johnson  is  a  short,  beautiful  woman  with  a 
charming  smile,  very  easy  to  meet.  After  the 
reception  we  were  invited  to  the  dining  room. 
Tables  for  eight  were  set.  I  had  as  my  im- 
mediate tabtemates.  first  on  the  right.  Gov. 
Otto  Koerner  of  Illinois,  a  charming  gentle- 
man.   We  had  something  in  common. 

Last  year  I  had  visited  the  World's  Fair 
and  was  so  thrilled  with  the  Lincoln-Illinois 
exhibit  that  I  visited  It  5  times.  When  I 
reached  home,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  author- 
ities at  the  Exhibit  complimenting  them  on 
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Its  uniqueness.  Its  beauty  and  its  usefulness. 
Evidently  they  were  pleased  as  they  sent  my 
letter  to  Governor  Koemer.  He,  too,  I  am 
told,  was  pleased  and  ordered  It  framed  and 
hung  at  the  World's  Pair,  at  the  Lincoln 
exhibit.  He  remembered  the  incident  and  he 
also  spoke  of  friends  of  his  In  Massachusetts 
whom  I  also  knew.  Thus,  he  and  I  got  off  to 
a  good  start. 

My  companion  on  the  left  was  one  Adam 
Adams,  an  elderly  gentleman  representing 
the  Historical  Society  and  the  Civil  War  Com- 
mission of  Florida.  I  learned  that  he  had  re- 
tired from  business  and  asked  Just  what  his 
business  had  been  and  to  my  pleasant  sur- 
prise he  stated,  "I  used  to  represent  the  State 
Mutual  in  Florida."  I  smiled  and  said  that 
we  worked  for  the  same  company  because  I 
am  a  director  of  the  State  Mutual.  That  hit 
him  in  the  right  place  and  we  talked  about 
Chandler  Bullock,  George  White  and  Ladd 
Plumley.  and  others.  We  really  became  firm 
friends.  There  was  another  Judge  at  the 
table,  a  president  of  a  college,  and  others  rep- 
resenting various  phases  of  American  life.  I 
had  a  chance  to  meet  our  ebullient  Vice 
President  and  talked  to  hlih  on  two  occasions. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  so  boyish 
in  his  looks  and  very  eager  to  talk. 

At  the  close  of  the  luncheon,  Mrs.  John- 
son rose  and  said,  "My  friends,  now  that  we 
are  together  at  the  White  House,  let's  go  to- 
gether to  the  Lincoln  Room,"  and  we  fol- 
lowed her  to  this  famous  room,  kept  exactly 
the  same  as  it  was  in  Lincoln't  day.  There 
was  the  big  oversized  bed  where  prominent 
guests  at  the  White  House  have  slept. 
Churchill  slept  in  this  bed.  It  is  said  that 
all  of  them  were  somewhat  disturbed  about 
the  Lincoln  ghost  and  Mr.  Johnson  himself 
said  that  he  covuiseled  with  the  ghost  as  he 
entered  the  corridors  outside  the  bedroom. 

One  story  is  told  of  a  statesman  who  was 
terribly  disturbed  and  could  not  sleep  be- 
cause he  thought  the  ghost  was  hovering 
around.  He  recalled  that  he  had  sleeping 
pills  in  his  pocket.  He  took  a  few  and  he 
did  not  keep  the  8  o'clock  appointment  the 
next  morning  with  the  President.  In  the 
room  on  one  of  the  walls  hangs  one  of  the 
five  copies  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 
as  written  by  him.  He  wrote  this  copy  for 
our  own  George  Bancroft  who  was  born  in 
Worcester  and  who  served  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  who  was  the  "father  of  the  Naval 
Academy."  The  unique  thing  about  this 
copy  is  that  it  Is  signed  In  full — Abraham 
Lincoln — and  dated. 

On  another  wall  was  a  painting  of  the 
President  done  by  Etouglas  Volk,  son  of 
Leonard  Volk  the  sculptor,  who  on  the  Sun- 
day after  Lincoln  had  been  nominated  for 
the  Presidency  by  the  Republicans  came 
to  Lincoln's  home  in  Springfield  and  made 
molds  of  his  face  and  hands.  The  mold  of 
the  face  is  the  basis  of  every  Lincoln  bust 
which  had  been  made.  The  story  of  the 
hands  is  rather  interesting.  When  he  came 
to  make  the  mold  of  the  right  hand,  he 
found  it  so  swollen  that  none  of  the  muscles 
or  veins  showed  and  so  he  suggested  to 
Lincoln  that  he  get  a  piece  of  wood  or 
other  substance  and  hold  it  in  a  clenched 
fist.  Lincoln  went  Into  the  woodshed  and 
sawed  off  a  piece  of  Mary's  broom  handle, 
an  Incident  which  caused  him  to  get  In 
trouble  with  Mary  later.  He  held  this,  the 
sculptor  hoping  that  it  would  brmg  out 
the  mxiscles  and  the  arteries  but  it  did  not. 
The  hand  as  we  have  it  today  shows  Lincoln 
holding  a  part  of  the  br*om  handle. 

We  stayed  in  the  Lincoln  Room  for  quite 
a  time  talking  and  discussing  the  varioxis 
pieces  of  furniture  and  telling  stories  about 
Lincoln.  Then  we  were  invited  to  go  out 
and  get  into  a  Marine  bus  which  would 
t.-ike  us  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  This  was 
about  4  o'clock  In  the  afternoon.  Reach- 
ing tiie  memorial  we  found  the  place 
crowded  with  people.  There  were  a  great 
many  Negroes  present.  We  were  escorted 
iiuo  the  memorial  and  Invited  to  occupy 
p:  ivileged  places  near  the  base  of  the  statue. 


In  due  time  the  President  walked  down  be- 
tween two  lines  which  we  formed.  He 
walked  slowly  and  his  face  looked  as  though 
he  was  thinking  seriously.  As  he  reached 
the  base,  a  soldier  helped  hira  place  a  wreath 
thereon. 

Then  the  President  did  a  most  significant 
thing.  He  stepped  back — h?  raised  his  head 
and  looked  squarely  into  Lincoln's  face. 

He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  I  knew  what 
he  was  saying  to  himself.  He  was  saying. 
"President  Lincoln,  you,  too,  had  your 
troubles.  You  had  your  great  difficulties 
but  you  were  a  man  of  patience,  vision, 
courage,  and  good  judgment  and  you  solved 
the  problems  of  the  day.  You  preserved 
the  Union  and  at  tlie  same  time  you  freed 
the  slaves."  Then  he  dropped  his  head — 
he  closed  his  eyes  and  he  was  face  to  face 
with  his  God.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  was  praying. 

Again  he  spoke  not  a  word  but  I  knew 
what  he  was  saying  to  his  God.  He  was  say- 
ing, "God,  endow  me  with  a  portion  of  Lin- 
coln's wisdom,  his  Intelligence,  his  patience, 
his  courage  and  his  good  judgment  so  that 
I,  too,  can  help  solve  the  problems  which 
we  face  today,  so  that  I.  too,  can  help  to  make 
this  country  and  this  world  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live."  Slowly  he  turned — there  was 
a  serious  look  on  his  face,  and  slowly  he 
walked  out  of  the  memorial  and  down  the 
steps. 

On  the  steps  he  was  met  by  hundreds  of 
people  who  thronged  around  him.  I  was 
sure  that  he  was  safe  and  yet  I  could  not 
help  but  think  that  anything  could  happen 
because  he  was  so  close  to  the  people.  He 
said  nothing  but  he  had  a  beautiful  smile 
on  his  face  as  he  reached  out  both  hands 
and  as  he  shook  hands  with  black  and  white 
Citizens.  We  reentered  the  bus  and  were 
told  we  were  going  back  to  tlie  White  House 
but  all  the  ceremonies  were  over.  When  we 
reached  the  White  House  and  the  bus  had 
stopped,  we  put  on  our  hats  and  got  ready 
to  get  off  the  bus  when  the  door  opened 
and  in  walked  President  Johnson. 

We  removed  our  hats.  He  took  off  his 
hat  and  in  a  most  humble  manner  he  said. 
"My  friends,  I  Just  came  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  coming  down  to  Washington  to 
have  luncheon  with  Mrs.  Johnson  and  my- 
self. It  has  been  a  memorable  occasion  and 
I  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  very  grate- 
ful to  you."  And,  then  he  left.  The  cere- 
monies were  all  over  and  I  prepared  to  go 
back  home. 

I  had  had  a  hunch  for  some  reason  or 
other  that  I  might  have  difficulty  In  getting 
a  plane.  I  had  a  reservation  but  had  can- 
celed it  and  made  a  reservation  on  the  Fed- 
eral, a  train  which  left  at  10:20  at  night.  It 
turned  out  that  the  Washington  airport  was 
in  a  fog.  All  planes  were  grounded  and 
everybody  rushed  to  the  railroad  station. 
The  place  was  thronged.  I  was  secure  be- 
cause I  had  my  reservation  for  the  homeward 
trip  and  I  had  a  room  so  this  gave  me  a 
chance  to  do  some  reading  and  writing. 
There  were  15  cars  on  the  train.  It  was 
delayed  on  the  way  and  I  did  not  reach 
Boston  until  Just  1  hour  before  the  time 
I  was  to  make  my  speech. 


I 


It's  Time  the  Pendulum  Started  Its 
Backswing   I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 

Mr.    DEL    CLAWSON.     Mr.    Speaker 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  April  4,  con- 


tained a  statement  by  the  editor,  Mi- 
Nick  B.  Williams,  which  describes  the 
reaction  many  of  us  have  experienced  to 
a  disturbing  trend  in  our  national  "cul- 
tural" life.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
following  editorial  to  the  attention  of  m\- 
colleagues: 

It's   Time   the   Pendulum   Started   Its 
Backswing 

I  By  Nick  B.  Williams,  editor,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times) 

Somewhere  around  the  spring  of  1940.  I 
took  to  reading  the  plays  of  Noel  Coward. 
starting  with  his  nearest-to-current  stage  hi: 
and  working  backward  until  I  stepped  into 
sometliing  he'd  written  before  he  fovmd  his 
sense  of  htimor,  when  he  was  a  very  young 
man. 

The  play  was  supposed  to  be  frightfully 
shocking.  I've  forgotten  most  or  maybe  ;•.!! 
of  it,  but  as  I  recall  it,  the  shocker  was  th.a 
a  young  man  finally  learned  that  his  moth,  r 
was  a  narcotic  addict. 

Coming  as  I  did  from  the  Jamaica  ginger 
belt,  and  long  after  the  Jake-leg  epidemic 
of  the  late  twenties — a  bad  batch  of  the  stuil 
had  paralyzed  thousands  of  prohibition  er,t 
scoflflaws — I  wasn't  as  frightfully  shocktcl 
as  a  younger  Coward  had  intended,  and  noi 
nearly  as  astonished  as  I  was  at  the  awf'.il 
payoff  in  Michael  Arlen's  "The  Green  Hal." 
in  which  an  ofif-stage  hero's  suicide  Wi.s 
attributed  to  a  sense  of  guilt  about  a  social 
disease,  the  medical  term  for  which  at  the 
time  was  taboo,  although  nowadays  It  is 
brandished  regularly  in  every  health  column 
in  every  women's  magazine. 

And  they  do  tell  me,  although  I  am  too 
young  to  state  this  categorically,  that  once 
upon  a  time  no  southern  gentleman  ever 
mentioned  in  the  presence  of  ladies  the  noun 
that  describes  the  opposite  of  cow,  unless 
perhaps  he  was  referring  to  the  celebratei 
Confederate  victory  at  that  creek  In  Virgin! : 
in  which  case  he  whispered  the  first  half  of 
it  and  ended  up  strongly  by  yelling  "Run." 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  times  do 
change,  and  moral  standards  change  with 
them.  It  is  about  time  for  another  changp. 
and  in  an  opposite  direction. 

For  in  all  the  arts — stage,  screen,  paint- 
ing, literature — varying  degrees  of  depravitv 
have  come  to  be  accepted  as  the  prevailir.s: 
custom  of  these  times.  I  don't  think  met 
of  us,  or  maybe  all  of  us,  are  any  wor.'-e 
morally  than  we  were  a  few  decades  agri 
But  we  have  grown  tolerant  of  vulgarity  and 
obscenity  and  filth  either  on  the  basis  that 
it  amuses  or  that  it  is  true  to  life.  Or  th.it 
its  technical  excellence  is  Justification 
enough. 

It  seems  enormously  debatable  to  me  thai 
being  true  to  life  or  technically  excellent 
Justifies  any  public  display  of  filth  or  vi- 
ciousness.  Nor  does  the  emotional  impact 
of  such  a  display  make  it  excusable. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  one-act  play,  "T:;t' 
Toilet,"  which  indeed  has  been  performe.i 
in  other  major  cities  of  the  world  before  ii 
reached  Los  Angeles.  I  have  not  seen  it  but 
I  have  read  it — that  is.  minus  the  brilliaiu 
work  of  the  actors  and  director — but  tins 
play  serves  no  purpose  except  the  titillation 
of  the  horribly  morbid.  True  to  some 
pockets  of  life  it  well  may  be,  but  it  is 
terrible  enough  that  such  things  do  occu.--, 
just  as  Buchenwald  occurred,  or  Selma  or- 
curred.  But  I  submit  that  a  public  reen- 
actment  of  the  physical  details  of  Nnri 
bestiality  at  Buchenwald  would  be  deprav- 
ing. These  are  matters  for  testimony  in 
courUs  of  law.  but  not  for  the  stage. 

Which  tarings  me  to  a  professional  issiio 
I  do  not  think  it  is  enough  for  critics  to  ex- 
plain, however  explicitly,  that  such  a  play 
i.s  sordid,  and  then,  in  praising  the  excelleni  c 
of  the  acting  or  the  impact  of  its  viciousneiv,. 
to  leave  the  public  with  the  notion  that  tech- 
nical   excellence   somehow   Justifies    its    per- 
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••-rmance.  For  that  concept  could  be  ex- 
tended far  beyond  abnormalities  and  brutal- 
ities, even  to  the  rotitine  alimentary  func- 
t  ons  that  so  depressed  Jonathan  Swift. 

Criticism,  It  seems  to  me,  should  lie  more 
than  the  recording  of  shock  power,  more  than 
.;  recognition  of  skills,' more  than  a  recitation 
1 1  fact.  Criticism  also  should  measure  com- 
p.irative  worth,  as  critics  have  measured  Bee- 
thoven's or  Shakespeare's  worth,  or  Ham- 
:,.erstein's  or  Steinbeck's,  or  Michelangelo's 
i,r  Noel  Coward's — and  should  treat  with 
brief  contempt  the  unworthy. 

The  ultimate  in  criticism  Is  silence.  And 
the  ultimate  weapon  of  the  public  should  be 
not  censorship  or  police  Judgment;  it  shoxUd 
be  the  individual  refusal  to  yield  to  prurient 
curiosity,  and  to  stay  away. 


President   Johnson's   Vietnam    Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rsk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
la  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
tditorial  entitled  "President's  Vietnam 
Speech  Rates  a  'Statesmanlike'  Mark," 
)»ublished  In  the  Great  Palls,  Mont., 
Tribune  of  April  8,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
'  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
t.s  follows: 

President's  Vietnam  Speech  Rates  a 
"Statesmanlike"  Mark 

President  Johnson's  speech  Wednesday 
./aout  Vietnam  already  is  being  hailed 
tnroughout  the  world  as  a  constructive  and 
'  tatesmanlike  address.  We  thlni  historians 
will  agree  with  that  assessment. 

While  emphasizing  this  Nation  will  not 
iL  treat  from  its  obligations  to  defend  South 
Vietnam  from  aggressors,  the  President  de- 
c  ..ired  the  United  States  Is  ready  for  xm- 
(.   nditional  discussions  of  a  Vietnam  peace. 

He  stated  he  would  ask  Congress  to  Join  in 

$1  billion  American  investment  in  a  mas- 
t've  economic  development  program  for 
i  utheast  Asia.  He  urged  other  prosperous 
'  iiintrles  and  especially  Russia  to  Join  in  the 
f  ::ort  to  raise  living  standards  of  those  needy 
tntions. 

The  President  Invited  international  co- 
■pcration  under  United  Nations  leadership 
ill  the  program  to  "replace  despair  with  hope 
and  terror  with  progress."  He  i>olnted  out 
that  man  today  has  the  awesome  power  to 
riostroy  civilization  or  to  take  advantage  of 
'.:r  technology  to  eliminate  hunger  and  want 
■  rom  the  world. 

Stressing  that  the  United  States  would 
'  >t  grow  tired  of  living  up  to  its  Vietnam 
;)!igations  or  withdraw  under  the  cloak  of 
.  meaningless  agreement,  the  President  said 
the  central  lesson  of  modern  times  was  that 
'!:ore  could  be  no  retreat  from  aggression. 
It  we  surrender  one  area  to  an  aggressor,  we 
^.iU  have  to  prepare  in  another  country  for 
tiother  aggressive  move,  he  maintained. 

"We  will  always  oppose  the  effort  of  one 
itition  to  conquer  another,"  the  President 
Cicclared  after  he  said  "no  nation  had  reason 
*o  think  we  want  to  annex  any  land  or  Im- 
,'^ose  our  will  on  another  nation." 

We  hope  the  talk  leads  to  immediate 
Pv.ace  discussions  and  an  end  to  Vietcong 
terrorism  and  United  States  and  South  Vlet- 
niuu  retaliatory  raids  on  North  Vietnam. 


The  President's  proposal  is  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  a  diflScult  and  almost  hopeless 
problem  that  has  Involved  the  United  States 
in   the  Vietnam  Jungles  since   1954. 

The  French  were  forced  to  leave  Vietnam 
in  1954  after  failing  to  defeat  the  Vietcong 
even  though  France  had  300,000  professional 
troops  and  superior  air  and  naval  power  on 
the  scene.  The  French  simply  lacked  sup- 
port of  the  people. 

Prosi>ects  for  our  military  program  to  win 
general  cooperation  of  the  Vietnamese, 
plagued  with  political  instability,  endless 
governmental  coups,  deep  religious  differ- 
ences, and  general  tiredness  after  20  years 
of  war,  are  not  promising. 

Oiu-  key  hope  in  South  Vietnam  is  to  get 
the  people  there  to  want  to  govern  them- 
selves and  to  raise  their  living  standards  and 
morale  to  the  point  they  themselves  can 
discourage  any  aggressive  plays  by  the  Viet- 
cong, Ncjrth  Vietnam,  and  Communist 
China. 

We  can  accomplish  that  better,  cheaper, 
and  without  the  loss  of  American  blood  by 
an  international  economic  aid  program  than 
by  j-ears  of  reacting  to  terrorism  with  bomlas 
and  bullets.  The  President  opened  the  door 
leading  to  peace.  It's  now  up  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  Communist  China  to  determine 
whether  the  war  will  continue. 


The  Excise  Tax  on  Communications 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
editorial  which  was  published  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  1965,  in  the  Moimt  Dora  Topic. 
I  believe  that  the  nature  of  the  edi- 
torial, dealing  as  it  does  with  a  tax  on 
communications  and  a  question  of  con- 
gressional review,  demands  that  it  have 
a  greater  reading  public  than  normally 
would  be  available  to  it. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Hinge  Decision  on  JrsTicE.  Equitt 

President  Johnson's  budget  has  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  present  Intention  at  least — of 
giving  up  the  lush  proceeds  of  the  telephone 
excise  tax.  Uncle  Sam's  total  take  on  the 
combined  local  and  toll  service  tax,  at  10  per- 
cent, will  exceed  $1  billion  in  1965.  This  Is 
a  lot  of  money,  even  in  Federal  fiscal  circles; 
and  when  you  add  to  that  the  fact  that  vir- 
tually escape-proof  collection,  via  the  tele- 
phone companies,  doesnt  cost  the  Federal 
Government  anything  at  all.  It  Is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  Treasury  loathes  to  let 
go  of  such  a  good  thing. 

But  the  decision  of  Congress  on  whether  to 
rep>eal  this  unfair  and  discriminatory  tax  on 
the  telephone  subscriber  does  not.  and  should 
not,  turn  on  such  simple  reasons  of  expe- 
diency— the  large  amount,  and  the  sure  and 
easy  collection  agency.  The  decision  ought 
to  turn  on  more  objective  standards  of  Justice 
and  equity. 

The  telephone  excises  were,  as  we  have  been 
reminded  many  times,  established  as  emer- 
gency wartime  levies,  designed  among  otlier 
things  to  cut  down  the  unnecessary  use'  of 
overbiu-dened  plants  during  a  period  when 
expansion  of  such  customer  services  inter- 
fered with  the  war  effort.  It  was  put  on  th« 
tax  books  along  with  the  higher  taxes  on 
liquor.  Jewelry,  furs,  cosmetics,  and  other  so- 


called  luxuries,  which  telephone  service  cer- 
tainly is  not. 

Now  President  Johnson  agrees  to  cut  out 
the  nuisance  taxes  on  Jewelry,  cosmetics,  furs, 
etc.,  but  nothing  le  said  about  the  much 
greater  nuisance  tax  on  customer  use  of  a 
much  more  essential  service — the  telephone. 

What  is  the  big  idea?  What  became  of  all 
the  political  sweet  talk  during  the  presi- 
dential election  campaign,  notably  by  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Dillon,  to  the  effect  that  the 
telephone  excise  tax  was  on  the  way  out? 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  telephone  sub- 
scriber will  be  In  much  worse  condition  than 
ever  before  If  the  President's  budget  recom- 
mendations are  adopted  by  Congress.  It  wlU 
mean  that  the  telephone  subscriber  is  going 
to  be  stuck  with  the  excise  tax  for  the  indefi- 
nite future,  if  not  forever. 

What  other  meaning  can  we"  give  the  words 
of  the  President's  budget  when,  after  asking 
for  a  total  excise  reduction  of  $1.75  billion, 
he  adds  the  following  language:  "The  pro- 
posed legislation  also  will  make  permament 
all  the  taxes  that  are  continued.  It  will  re- 
place temporary  legislation  under  which  ex- 
cises taxes  on  •  •  •  general  telephone  serv- 
ice automatically  would  be  reduced  or  would, 
expire  after  Jtme  30, 1965." 

Under  the  present  law,  In  other  words.  It 
takes  an  aflBrmatlve  act  of  Congress  to  ex- 
tend the  general  telephone  excise  tax  every 
year  or  else  It  would  expire.  This  at  least 
gives  telephone  companies  the  opportunity 
of  reminding  Congress  and  the  American 
people  every  year  that  they  are  still  being 
burdened  by  a  so-called  war  emergency  tax 
20  years  after  the  war  is  over.  If  the  John- 
son admiiUstration  budget,  on  this  Item, 
goes  throiigh  Congress  as  requested,  then 
even  this  safeguard  is  gone  for  good.  The 
telephone  excise  tax  is  likely  to  be  frozen 
permanently  Into  the  pattern  of  the  U.S. 
tax  structure. 

There  must  be  a  last-ditch,  never -say-die 
effort  to  retain  the  annual  cx>ngresslonal  re- 
Tlew  of  any  telephone  tax  which  stirvives. 
The  administration  is  most  vulnerable  here 
because  it  is  plainly  engaged  in  political  dou- 
bletalk  if  not  doubledeallng  by  promising  to 
entertain  tax  repeal  last  October,  and  then 
not  only  trying  to  throw  it  out  in  January, 
but  also  to  lock  the  door  after  it  and  throw 
away  the  key. 

The  telephone  companies  should  be  able 
to  win  on  this  at  least.  Congress  in  Its  own 
self-interest  should  respond  to  a  united  ap- 
peal to  hold  on  to  its  own  authority  of  de- 
ciding whether  to  extend  this  tax  every  year. 

There  has  to  be  agreement  between  the 
Bell  and  Independents  as  to  what  they  really 
WEint  to  do.  Then  both  branches  of  the  In- 
dustry must  go  right  down  to  the  wire  with- 
out any  foot  dragging,  or  separate  negotia- 
tions, or  second  thoughts.  The  choice  is 
clear  for  the  entire  Industry.  To  be  or  not 
to  be  a  Federal  tax  collector  forever.  This 
must  be  decided  now.  Otherwise  It  will  sure- 
ly be  too  late. 


War  on  Poverty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PEKNSTLVAWlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  13.  1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's poverty  headquarters 
here  in  Washington  is  now  getting  or- 
ganized. Forty-five  positions,  ranging 
in  annual  salary  from  $18,935  to  $30,000, 
have   been   established.     The    top   five 
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positions  are  noncareer  Executive  Pay 
Act  positions;  and  the  remaining  40  are 
under  civil  service  and  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
these  positions,  prepared  by  the  Senate 
Republican  policy  committee,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  beinig  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Yearly 

Director $30, 000 

Deputy   Director 28,500 

1st   Assistant   Director 27,000 

2d  Assistant  Director 27,000 

3d  Assistant  Director 27,000 

An  assistant 24,  500 

Do 24.  500 

Do 24,  500 

Do 24,  500 

Do- _ 24,  500 

Do 24.  500 

Do 24,  500 

Do 24,  500 

Do 24,  500 

Another  assistant 21,445 

Do 21,445 

Do 21,445 

Do ___     21,  445 

Do 21.445 

Do 21,  445 

Do 21,  445 

Do- 21,445 

Do 21,445 

Do 21,  445 

Do-- 21.  445 

Another  kind  of  assistant 18,935 

Do 18,  935 

Do 18,935 

Do 18.935 

Do 18,935 

Do 18,  935 

Do 18,  935 

Do 18,  935 

Do 18,  935 

Do 18.935 

Do 18.  935 

Do 18,  935 

Do 18,  935 

Do— 18.  935 

Do 18,  935 

Do 18,935 

Do 18,935 

Do 18.  935 

Do 18.  935 

Do.- 18,935 


Wilkins,  Master  Rights  Strategist 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13.  1965 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, April  11,  Roy  Wilkins,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
marked  10  years  of  devoted,  outstand- 
ingly distinguished,  and  progressive 
service  to  the  making  Qf  democracy  in 
America  viable  and  secure  for  all  its 
citizens. 

AH  Americans  of  every  race,  creed, 
color,  and  national  origin,  and  all  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  whose  hope  is  in 
freedom,  liberty,  and  justice  owe  to  this 
man  a  debt  incalculable  which  will  live 
throughout  the  entire  history  of  man. 
No  words  can  express  our  honoring  of 


nization  with  a  cooler  motor." 

STRATEGIST 

"I  am  convinced  that  violence  is  not  th" 
answer  to  the  racial  problem,"  says  Mr 
WUkins.     "The  Negro  has  to  be  a  superb  dip- 


him  and  our  profound   §fratitude.     On     ing  the  last  lO  years,  but  he  never  slowed 
behalf  of  the  13th  District  of  Michigan,     t^e  pace.    I  think  Roy  is  running  the  orga 
which  I  represent,  a  district  dynamic     "'—"'        '''- 
and   committed   to  the  highest  demo- 
cratic principles,   and   for  myself   per- 
sonally, I  say  may  God  bless,  preserve, 
and  continue  the  creative  utilization  of 
Roy  Wilkins  in  this  vital  cause  to  which 
he  has  given  his  iron  commitment: 
Wilkins,  Master  Rights  Strategist 
(By  Claude  Lewis) 

Just  as  no  one  man  caa  speak  for  all 
Americans,  no  one  Negro  can  speak  for  all 
Negro  Americans.  But  the  man  who  comes 
closest  to  representing  America's  22  million 
Negroes  is  Roy  WUkins.  the  63 -year-old  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colc^ed  People. 

Mr.  Wilkins,  a  onetime  newspaperman  who 
joined  the  NAACP  staff  almost  34  years  ago, 
Will  celebrate  his  10th  anniversary  as  head  of 
the  Nation's  oldest,  largest,  and  most  potent 
civil  rights  organization  on  April  11.  And 
these  i>ast  10  years  have  been  the  stormiest 
and    most    tumtiltuous    in    NAACP    history. 

During  a  statewide  voter  registration  cam- 
paign in  Mississippi,  for  Instance,  two 
NAACP  leaders  of  the  drive  were  murdered. 

The  passage  of  the  first  went  to  Mississippi 
to  address  a  memorial  service,  and  imder 
his  direction  the  association  Civil  Rights  Act 
in  82  years  came  in  1957.  That  year  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  made  headlines  around  the  world 
as  the  NAACP  helped  nine  Negro  students 
gain  admittance  to  a  previously  all-white 
school.  Mr.  Wilkins  was  in  constant  con- 
sultation with  Mrs.  Daisy  Bates,  who  as 
Arkansas  State  NAACP  president  was  the 
leader  in  the  successful  desegregation  effort. 

In  1961  Mr.  Wilkins,  as  cbairman  of  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  and 
Arnold  Aronson,  the  conference  secretary, 
helped  to  establish  the  Presiflent's  Commit- 
tee on  Equal  Emploj-ment  Opportunity, 
which  provided  for  broader  procedures  to 
enforce  antidiscrimination  provisions. 

ARRBSTED 

In  1963  Mr.  Wilkins  was  arrested  while 
picketing  an  F.  W.  WoolwortU  store  in  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  along  with  the  lat«  Medgar  Evers, 
who  was  shot  in  ambush  Just  12  days  later. 

"The  entire  staff  of  the  NAACP  has  worked 
very,  very  hard,"  Mr.  Wilkins  said  in  his 
office  last  week.  "We've  had  to.  There  was 
a  great  deal  to  be  accomplished  and  I  believe 
we've  been  unusually  successful." 

Of  particular  significance  la  the  growth  of 
the  NAACP  Itself.  During  tte  last  decade, 
when  more  civil  rights  groupa  emerged  than 
in  any  other  period,  NAACP  membership 
nearly  doubled,  from  240.000  in  1954  to  the 
current  455,150.  Over  the  same  period  the 
number  of  branches  in  50  States  increased 
from  1,350  to  1,948. 

Although  the  NAACP's  iacome  climbed 
from  $466,065  in  19544  to  $1,116,565  In  1964, 
Its  work  ts  still  hampered  by  a  lack  of  nec- 
essary funds.  "We  have  never  had  enough 
money,"  Mr.  Wilkins  says  with  a  smile,  "but  I 
don't  know  anyone  who  has." 

"I  am  especially  proud  of  the  youngsters," 
he  goes  on.  "They  have  brought  a  selfless 
determination  and  an  unusual  amount  of  im- 
agination and  energy  to  the  cause.  They 
have  become  an  important  part  of  the 
movement  all  over  the  country." 

Under  Mr.  Wilkins,  the  NAACP  staff  has 
frown  from  68  persons  in  1954  to  125  now. 
The  organization's  official  publication.  Crisis, 
has  almost  quadrupled  its  circulation  to 
112.000  over  the  last  decade. 

Jim  Hicks,  editor  of  New  York's  weekly 
Amsterdam  News,  says  Mr.  Wilkins'  success 
over  the  last  10  years  stems  mRlnly  from  the 
fact  that  he  grew  up  within  the  organiza- 
tion. "On  balance,"  says  Mr.  Hicks,  "Roy 
Wilkins  is  perhaps  the  most  important  civil 
rights  leader  in  America.  He  possibly 
slowed  down  the  tempo  of  tht  NAACP  dur- 


lomat  and  a  great  strategist.  He  has  to  par 
lay  what  actual  power  he  has  along  with  the 
good  will  of  the  wliite  majority.  He  has  to 
devise  and  pursue  those  philosophies  ana 
activities  which  will  least  alienate  the  ma- 
jority opinion.  And  that  doesn't  mean  tiie 
Negro  has  to  indulge  in  bootlicking.  But 
he  must  gain  the  sympathy  of  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  American  public.  He  must  also 
seek  to  make  an  identification  with  tl.e 
American  tradition." 

On  many  occasions  during  the  past  lo 
years  Mr.  Wilkins  has  been  discouraged. 
"There  was  a  time  not  long  ago,"  Mr.  WUkii;? 
says,  "that  the  organization  seemed  to  i>e 
attacked  from  all  sides.  It  was  like  beii::; 
on  center  stage  with  darts  coming  at  us  fro:r 
every  conceivable  angle.  Some  people  sa  d 
we  were  too  moderate,  others  said  we  wee 
too  mUitant,  some  said  we  weren't  doing 
enough,  and  still  others  said  we  were  movins 
too  fast.  It  almost  appeared  as  though  we 
weren't  accomplishing  an3rthing.  I've  got  lo 
admit,  a  couple  of  years  ago  I  was  down  in 
the  dumps." 

Mr.  Wilkins  isn't  in  the  dumps  too  often. 
But  the  death  of  Medger  Evers  in  1963  h;ici 
him  at  an  all-time  low.  "Many  of  our  peo- 
ple have  been  lost  in  the  battle."  Mr.  Wilk- 
ins said  last  week,  "but  some  how  I  was 
particularly  close  to  Medger.  And  part  of 
the  impact  came  because  I  had  been  to  see 
him  less  than  2  weeks  before  his  death."  Mr. 
Wilkins  paused,  then  picked  a  piece  of  Ihit 
off  his  handsome  dark  blue  sviit.  "Just  like 
that,"  he  said,  dropping  the  thread  into  a 
wastebasket.  "Medger  was  gone.  He  was  a 
great  fleldworker,  and  a  wonderful  hum.ui 
being." 

Roy  Wilkins  is  proud  of  NAACP  successes. 
"I  think  the  two  Incidents  which  stand  out 
In  my  mind  most  during  my  10  years  as 
executive  director  Is  the  success  of  the  Lit- 
tle Rock  fight,  and  the  day  a  few  years  ago 
that  24  Negro  teachers  in  EUery,  S.C,  listed 
their  NAACP  membership  when  they  knew  it 
would  cost  them  their  Jobs.  I  have  never 
been  more  proud  of  anything  In  my  life. 
Those  teachers  showed  they  believed  in  tlie 
NAACP  and  they  didn't  care  who  knew  it. 
This  kind  of  dedication  keeps  us  going." 

MARTYB 

Another  kind  of  encouragement  came  this 
past  Friday  after  Mrs.  Viola  G.  Lluzzo,  a  30- 
year-old  white  mother  of  five  children  w.ts 
shot  to  death  on  an  Alabama  road.  Mr^. 
Lluzzo,  a  member  of  the  Detroit  NAACP,  was 
aiding  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  march  to 
Montgomery,  when  a  bullet  ended  her  life. 

Mr.  Wilkins  was  deeply  grieved  at  Mr.^. 
Lluzzo's  death,  but  he  was  Impressed  witii 
President  Johnson's  immediate  response  to 
the  incident.  "Like  so  many  of  our  frier.d.s 
of  freedom,  Mrs.  Liuzzo  Joined  the  lengthen- 
ing list  of  martyrs  in  the  fight  for  equality." 
Mr.  Wilkins  said.  "She  earned  martyrdom 
on  a  lonely  Alabama  road." 

Mr.  Wilkins  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Lluzzo 
offering  the  deep  sympathies  of  the  NAACP 
and  another  to  President  Johnson  expressi:--- 
appreciation  of  his  call  to  the  FBI  to  work 
around  the  clock  to  apprehend  Mrs.  Lluzzo's 
slayers. 

Roy  Wilkins  would  like  to  write  a  book- 
on  civil  rights.  "There  are  so  many  myths 
circulating  that  I  would  like  to  set  the  recori 
straight,"  he  says.  But  he  admits  that  he 
doesn't  know  when  he'll  find  the  time  to 
write.  Someone  suggested  that  perhaps  or. 
his  retirement  he  could  find  time. 

"Retirement?"  snapped  Mr.  Wilkins.  "How 
do  you  retire  from  freedom?" 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A,  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  13.  1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Voting  Bill:  The  Abuse  of  Pow- 
er." The  article  was  written  by  the  Hon- 
orable Henry  J.  Taylor,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  the  April  12,  1965,  issue  of  the 
Roanoke  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Voting  Bill  :  The  Abuse  of  Power 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

The  Intelligent  attack  on  President  John- 
sons' voting  rights  bill  Is  based  on  a  funda- 
mental : 

Good  labels  do  not  constitute  good  legisla- 
tion. Neither  do  good  objectives.  Any  con- 
scientious citizen  mtist  want  to  see  voting 
rights  protected,  and  they  certainly  need  a 
great  deal  of  protecting  the  way  things  stand 
m  our  country  today.  That  fact  shouldn't 
even  be  argued.  But  finally  we  must  live 
with  the  actual  law. 

The  broad  and  Impressive  complaint  Is  that 
the  terms  of  this  bill,  as  written,  represent 
a  foray  Into  the  jungles  of  autocratic  govern- 
ment. 

Whoever  the  Federal  Attorney  General  may 
be  (and  the  current  one  admittedly  wrote 
this  bUl)  becomes  of  himself  the  law.  Yet 
our  Nation's  fundamental  Intent  is  to  have 
a  government  by  law  and  not  men. 

The  problem  of  fairness  to  minorities  and 
equal  fairness  to  the  majority  goes  on  for- 
ever. But  autocratic  government  does  not 
mean  a  balance  of  legal  rights.  It  means  a 
confrontation  of  pure  power.  And  it  spreads 
like  a  wasting  disease. 

In  time,  some  sort  of  protection  becomes 
necessary  for  everybody.  We  all  need  more 
and  more  help  just  to  be  left  alone.  More 
and  more  people  must  rely  on  political 
friends  and  accomplices.  All  life  becomes  a 
question  of  "Who  do  you  know?" 

The  result  is  a  political  paradise,  but  it  is 
nlso  tsrranny's  playground. 

The  bill  appears  to  contradict  its  own  anti- 
disciiminatory  claims.  Its  terms  discrimi- 
nate against  about  10  of  our  50  States  and, 
in  effect,  limits  its  enforcement  to  these. 

It  doesn't  contend  that  the  other  40  States 
are  pure.  Nor  are  they  pure  by  the  bill's  own 
terms.  It  merely  zeroes  in  on  the  10  for 
reasons  so  flagrantly  political  and  discrlm- 
matory  that  even  Chairman  Emanuel  Celler 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  called 
:he  bill  "a  hash." 

For  example.  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach  exempts  New  York  State  by 
condoning  the  State's  eighth  grade  education 
lest.  Why?  He  declares  that  educational 
qualification  Is  discrimination  in  some  other 
•States. 

Texas,  likewise,  escapes  neatly.  Mr.  Katz- 
enbach personally  exempted  it:  easy  as  that. 
He  testified:  "Texas  is  out  for  the  reason  that 
It  does  not  have  a  literacy  test." 

Other  States  among  the  10  under  attack 
have  no  literacy  test — but  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral selects  Texas  for  exemption.     Why? 

Then  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Johnson's 
.ippointee,  again  exempts  Texas  in  applying 
another  provision: 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  svipposed  to  Inter- 
pret our  Constitution.  Yet  in  this  bill  the 
Federal  Attorney  General  may  (or  not,  as  he 
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chooses,  and  he  chose  to  exempt  Texas)  in- 
dict a  whole  or  any  part  of  a  State  as  "violat- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  United  States"  If 
50  percent  of  the  area's  people  of  voting  age 
were  not  registered  to  vote  on  November  1, 
1964. 

In  fact,  if  50  percent  didn't  choose  to  vote 
in  the  last  presidential  election  the  Attorney 
General  can  make  the  area  automatically 
guilty  of  his  indictment. 

This  lets  him  send  In  Federal  registrars. 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach  testified  that 
he'll  extend  his  authority  to  all  elections — 
Federal,  State,  local — as  well  as  all  primaries 
and  even  to  voting  on  bond  issues,  school 
projects,  etc. 

The  Attorney  General  (not  a  court)  in- 
terprets what  he  thinks  should  be  the  voting 
laws,  ordinances,  and  practices  in  the  State, 
county,  township,  or  community.  The  Fed- 
eral registrars  are  there  to  enforce  his  In- 
terpretation. And  they're  there  indefinitely. 
What  a  gold  mine  for  Federal  payroUers  and 
campaigners.  Racial  discrimination,  of 
course,  need  not  even  be  proven. 

Can  you  imagine  a  sweeter  setup  for  State 
and  local  bosses  who  are  In  bed  with  the  ad- 
ministration? How  hard  will  it  be  for  them 
to  keep  the  Federal  registrars  out?  And 
imagine  the  pressure  available  against  polit- 
ical opponents  by  threatening  to  send  reg- 
istrars in. 

Space  doesn't  aJlow  disclosing  dozens  of 
additional  subsurface  features  buried  In  the 
bill — the  strange  way  it  treats  poll  taxes  in 
one  State  compared  to  another,  property 
qualifications  In  one  State  compared  to  an- 
other, etc. 

The  trappings  of  the  White  House  can 
create  their  own  intoxications.  The  popu- 
lation explosion  may  be  the  problem  else- 
where but  the  power  explosion  is  our  prob- 
lem In  Washington. 


"Lynching"  the  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13.  1965 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
brief  but  penetrating  analysis  of  the  pro- 
posed Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  ap- 
peared in  the  April  12  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report.  Written  by  David  Lawrence,  this 
editorial  properly  observes  that  the  pro- 
posed new  law  would  "bypass  the  cus- 
tomary judicial  process  of  proving  guilt 
and  then  imposing  punishment,  and 
would  set  up  instead  of  blanket  indict- 
ment and  punish  certain  States  on  the 
basis  of  an  arbitrary  formula  of  pre- 
sumptive guilt." 

And,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  further  notes: 

The  proposed  measure  does  not  apply  uni- 
formly to  the  States  of  the  Union.  It  selects 
certain  States  and  uses  arbitrary  yardsticks 
to  punish  such  States  and  their  subdivisions. 

This  article  is  well  worth  reading  by 
friends  as  well  as  foes  of  the  proposal : 
"Lynching"  the  States 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Senator  Sam  J.  ESivin,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of 
North  Carolina,  a  former  associate  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  his  State,  was  In- 
terrogating Charles  A.  Bloch,  a  noted  con- 
stitutional lawyer,  before  the  Senat*  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  March  29.  Mr.  Bloch, 
who  was  testifying  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 


posed voting  law,  was  asked  the  following 
question  by  Senator  Ervin: 

"Now  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this:  The 
only  reason  we  hear  for  this  bill — which 
would  nullify  or  suspend  section  2  of  article 
I  of  the  Constitution  and  the  17th  amend- 
ment and  the  provision  reserving  to  the 
States  the  rights  not  vested  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution — Is  that  It  re- 
quires time  to  litigate  a  case  In  court. 

"I  win  ask  you  If  that  is  not  exactly  the 
same  argument,  or  rather  the  same  'Justi- 
fication,' a  mob  uses  when  it  lynches  a  man? 
It  says:  'We  know  this  man  is  guilty,  and 
we're  not  going  to  waste  any  time  trying  hlin 
because  it  will  take  some  time.'  Is  that  not 
exactly  the  argtmient  of  a  mob?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Bloch.  "This  ought 
to  be  called  a  State  l3mching  law — a  law  to 
provide  for  the  lynching  of  certain  States. 
And  that  is  what  It  does." 

Senator  Harry  Byrd,  Democrat,  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  a  statement  on  April  2,  pointed  out 
that  Attorney  General  Katzenbach  recently 
testified  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee as  follows: 

"The  judicial  process,  upon  which  all  exist- 
ing remedies  depend,  is  institutionally  Inade- 
quate to  deal  with  practices  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  social  and  political  structure." 

Like  the  court-packing  scheme  of  1937. 
the  proposed  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  seeks 
to  do  Indirectly  what  cannot  be  done  di- 
rectly. It  would  bypass  the  customary 
judicial  process  of  proving  guilt  and  then 
imposing  punishment,  and  would  set  up  in- 
stead a  blanket  indictment  and  punish  cer- 
tain States  on  the  basis  of  an  arbitrary 
formula  of  presumptive  guilt. 

Today  a  large  majority  of  Members  of 
both  House  of  Congress  are  said  to  be  In 
favor  of  the  bill,  which  flagrantly  violates  the 
Constitution  in  many  respects.  For  the  pro- 
posed measure  does  not  apply  uniformly  to 
all  States  of  the  Union.  It  selects  certain 
States  and  uses  arbitrary  yardsticks  to 
punish  such  States  and  their  subdivisions. 

Thus,  the  Attorney  General  would  be  able 
to  abolish  literacy  tests  in  States  or  locali- 
ties in  which  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
voting-age  population  was  registered  or  voted 
in  the  1964  election.  But  the  mere  fact 
that  there  was  such  a  voting  or  registration 
percentage  does  not  constitute  any  proof 
or  racial  discrimination. 

The  administration's  proposed  law  also 
violates  the  long-established  doctrine  that  a 
statute  passed  by  a  State  Is  presumed  to 
be  constitutional  untU  its  enforcement  is 
tested  In  the  courts.  States  and  counties 
which  fall  within  the  50-percent  category 
of  voters  and  have  literacy  or  other  tests 
would  In  the  future  have  to  go  to  a  special 
court  to  get  approval  of  any  new  voter- 
qualification  law  before  it  may  be  enforced. 
This  procedure  Is  unique  In  legal  history 
and  disregards  the  constitutional  principle 
that  the  courts  can  decide  only  actual  cases 
or   controversies   under   specific   laws. 

The  bill,  moreover,  permits — without  a 
hearing — an  arbitrary  withdrawal  from  the 
citizen  of  the  right  to  vote,  and  thus  breaks 
down  what  is  known  as  "due  process  of 
law."  A  person  might  have  been  ill  or  out 
of  the  country  and  yet,  in  certain  States, 
he  could  lose  his  right  to  vote  if  he  hasn't 
voted  onc»-*n  3  years. 

If  tha'new  bill  becomes  law.  an  illiterate 
in  one  artate  could  be  permitted  to  register 
and  voteNwhile  in  another  State  an  illiterate 
could  not. 

Under  the  American  system  of  law.  a  per- 
son is  presumed  innocent  until  proved  guilty 
by  a  court  or  jury.  But  under  the  new  bill, 
the  Federal  Govenment  would  not  have  to 
prove  that  there  had  been  denial  of  voting 
rights  before  Imposing  the  penalties  of  the 
law.  The  State  or  its  subdivisions  would  in- 
stead have  to  prove  before  a  special  court 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  that,  In  the 
previous  10  years,  there  had  not  been  a  single 
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instance  of  abridgment  or  denial  or  the  right 
to  vote  for  reasons  of  race  or  color — some- 
thing that  would  be  virtually  impossible  to 
prove  anywhere. 

The  Constitution  explicitly  gives  to  the 
States  the  right  to  establish  voter  qualifica- 
tions. It  does  not  grant  to  Congress  any 
power  to  disregard  other  articles  of  the  Con- 
stitution Just  because  the  15th  amendment 
says  that  no  State  shall  deny  or  abridge  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

The  Supreme  Court  can  declare  unconstitu- 
tional State  laws  which  violate  this  provi- 
sion. The  courts  can  punish  officials  who  ad- 
minister voting  laws  on  the  basis  of  racial 
discrimination.  But  can  Congress  abolish 
State  laws  which  are  constitutional  on  their 
face? 

So  the  whole  procedure  Is  a  roundabout 
way  to  avoid  customary  Judicial  processes. 
Instead,  certain  States  in  the  Union,  ad- 
Judged  in  advance  to  be  guilty,  must  be 
punished  according  to  capricious  devices. 

This  is  truly  a  system  of  'lyuching"  the 
States. 


Importance  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
State,  of  Columbia,  S.C,  has  printed  in 
Its  April  5,  1965.  issue  a  most  eloquent 
and  sound  editorial  against  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  cutbacks  in  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  I  concur  whole- 
heartedly in  the  comments  in  this  edi- 
torial, which  is  entitled  "Saving  the 
Soil."  There  is  no  more  important  re- 
source to  protect  and  preserve  in  our 
country  than  our  soil.  The  fight  against 
soil  erosion  in  this  country,  which  has 
been  very  successfully  waged  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  has  been  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  efifective  weapons  in 
the  war  against  poverty.  It  is,  indeed, 
strange  that  the  administration,  now 
sailing  under  the  colors  of  lighting  pov- 
erty, attempts  at  this  tim^  to  cut  back 
on  a  program  which  has  done  so  much 
to  preserve  one  of  our  most  important 
natural  resources,  both  for  today  and 
for  many  years  In  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendi.x  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:    * 

[Prom  zhe  State.   Apr.    5,    19651 
^  Saving  the  Soil 

The  ways  of  Federal  finance  frequently  are 
beyond  our  comprehension,  and  the  current 
plan  to  cut  back  on  allocations  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  is  a  case  in  point. 

Of  all  the  agricultural  programs  adopted 
by  the  National  Government,  soil  conserva- 
tion seems  to  us  the  wisest  and  most  deserv- 
ing. In  the  long  run.  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Nation's  needs.  It  may 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
most  economical  ventures  ever  made  in  the 
field  of  land  management. 

Only  a  few  Inches  of  topsoil  stand  between 
humanity    and    starvation,    and    ifs    pLiin 


commonsense  to  preserve,  or  conserve  if  you 
please,  that  invaluable  resource.  When  the 
erosive  effects  of  wind,  rain,  and  flood  eat 
away  at  the  land,  the  damage  is  not  only  to 
the  farmer  but  to  his  community  and  to  the 
country  at  large. 

For  30  years  now,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  has  been  battling  the  forces  of  nature 
in  an  unending  struggle  to  curb  the  ravages 
of  erosion,  and  to  stabilize  (or  improve)  the 
land  of  America.  To  an  unparalleled  degree, 
the  work  has  been  carried  forward  as  a  part- 
nership between  Government  technicians 
and  private  farmers. 

The  greatest  contribution  made  by  tlie 
Soil  Conservation  Service  has  been  in  pro- 
viding the  technical  skills  and  scientific 
planning  which  lie  beyond  the  reitch  of  the 
ordinary  farmer.  The  program  itself  is 
largely  controlled  by  farmers  and  landown- 
ers who  have  banded  together  in  soil  con- 
servation districts  for  their  mutual  benefit — 
and  that  of  the  entire  district. 

Multiplied  as  they  are  throughout  the  en- 
tire country,  these  districts  have  made  and 
are  making  notable  contributions  to  proper 
land  use  and  water  control.  The  SCS  pro- 
gram does  not  involve  crop  controls.  Federal 
grants,  or  subsidies,  or  even  retirement  of 
farmlands  from  production.  It  aims  solely 
at  conserving  the  soil  and  wiiter  resoiuces 
of  the  Nation,  repairing  the  damages  of 
yesteryear,  improving  the  land  resources  of 
today's  farmers,  and  insuring  the  avail- 
ability of  farmlands  for  the  future. 

If  the  program  can  be  administered  more 
economically,  or  if  the  total  costs  involved 
can  be  reduced,  we  stand  ready  to  applaud 
any  sensible  efforts  in  that  direction.  But 
it  seems  strange  that  the  services  now  being 
offered  American  farmers  as  part  of  the 
national  goal  of  conservation  should  be  cur- 
tailed at  the  very  time  that  the  admin- 
istration is  appropriating  new  millions  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  "helping  the  farmer" 
and  overcoming  rual  poverty. 

We  get  the  feeling  that  there  nre  some  loose 
connections  in  the  thought  processes  of  the 
agricultural   braintrusters  of   Washington. 


April  13,  196; 


Time  To  Look  at  the  Lemmings 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP   MICHIGAW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13.  1965 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Col- 
umnist Eric  Sevareid  recently  noted  the 
rising  incidences  of  physical  turmoU  be- 
tween urbanized  mankind,  and  proph- 
esied : 

Other  things  being  equal,  lack  of  space  is 
very  probably  doing  more  harm  to  phvsical 
and  mental  well-being  than  lack  or  leisure, 

and  once  this  proposition  is  more  fvilly  ac- 
cepted, sociologists  are  going  to  redirect  their 
energies  and  doctors  are  goint?  to  sit  on  clty 
planning  commissions  as  thev  now  sit  on 
sanitation  conimissions. 


I  find  much  of  interest  in  Mr.  Seva- 
reid's  hypothesis.  It  gives  added  jus- 
tification to  the  calls  of  Americas  con- 
sei-vationists  for  better  water  pollution 
control,  expanded  park  and  public  lands 
programs,  outdoor  recreation,  realistic 
zoning,  planning,  and  land  use  programs, 
and  other  activities  to  improve  the  qual- 
ities of  our  land  for  a  satisfactoiy  life. 

Mr.  Sevareid's  article  follows: 


Time  To  Look  to  the  Lemmings 
(By  Eric  Sevareid) 
A  writer  who  comes  directly  to  his  type- 
writer after  fighting  a  traffic  jam  is  not  en- 
tirely to  be  trusted;  his  ego,  superego,  and  ici 
are  tangled  up,  their  bumpers  locked.  Wha' 
follows  may  therefore  be  circular  (I  do  nv 
driving  in  Washington),  hence  both  Inco- "- 
elusive  and  slightly  dizzy.  The  chief  ingredi- 
ents 111  my  mental  compote  of  the  momeir 
are  French  drivers,  lemmings,  and  March 
hares:   they  need  some  sorting  out. 

With  total  lack  of  surprise  I  read  in  th.' 
Paris  correspondence  of  my  old  friend,  Waver- 
ley  Root,  that  Paris  autoists  no  longer  com- 
mit merely  oral  assault  on  one  another  bu" 
have  taken  to  fist  fighting,  usually  at  the  enn 
of  the  day  and  usually  in  competition  for 
parkmg  space.  There  has  been  at  least  or- 
deliberate  murder. 

French  psychiatrists  are  debating  the  phe- 
nomenon in  the  public  prints;  their  gues  - 
work  was  predictable.  One  suggests  It  is  th-- 
overweening  sense  of  power  and  the  Intoler- 
ance that  comes  with  captaincy  of  a  power- 
ful vehicle.  Another  reverts  to  the  anthro- 
pological theory  of  territoriality— a  car  is  lik- 
a  man's  home  and  he  will  fight  for  It  ana 
from  it  more  quickly  and  more  fiercely  tha: 
would  normally  be  the  case. 

Both  are  possible  elements,  but  surely  mai  - 
gmal  elements,  not  fundamental  causes  W- 
would  wager  that  the  pugilistic  drivers  are 
HI— physically,  measureably  111— and  tha- 
laboratory  tests  would  show  It.  They  are  ill 
of  the  disease  that  has  no  encompassing  namV- 
but  may  as  well  be  called  spacelessness. 

Tliere  is  no  particular  reason  we  can  thin; 
of  why  lack  of  parking  space.  In  today's  world 
could  not  produce  the  same  symptoms  as  laci- 
of  apart-ment,  subway,  bus,  sidewalk,  or  offic- 
space  Is  pretty  surely  producing. 

Other  things  being  equal,  lack  of  space  i^ 
very  probably  doing  more  harm  to  physica: 
and  mental  well-being  than  lack  of  leisure 
and  once  this  proposition  is  more  fully  ac- 
cepted, sociologists  are  going  to  redirect  thei- 
energies  and  doctors  are  going  to  sit  on  cit\ 
planning  commissions  as  they  now  sit  oi 
sanitation  ocmmissions. 

The  mysteries  of  the  March  hare  and  the 
Scandinavian  lemming  seem  fairly  well  un- 
derstood now,  from  much  recent  work  bv 
biochemists,  among  others.  Every  few  year"^ 
the  population  cycle  produces  Intense  crowd- 
ing among  North  American  snowshoe  hare- 
as  they  burrow  in  the  snow  of  the  long  win- 
ter. Around  March  they  can  be  seen  burst- 
ing from  their  confines,  leaping  in  contor- 
tions, then  falling  dead.  The  March  hare  i.-^ 
indeed  crazy,  made  so  by  overcrowding 

It  is  the  same  with  the  lemming  hordt- 
Under  the  snow,  their  population  double 
and  triples.  The  search  for  food  become- 
insense.  Tliey  are  unable  to  sleep.  Thci- 
se.x  instinct  remains  but  not  the  strength 
to  fulfill  it.  The  varied  frustrations,  the  lack 
of  rest  begin  to  produce  alterations  In  live- 
fimctions  and  blood  pressure.  The  cen- 
tral nervous  system  is  directly  affected. 

Finally,  the  lemmings  by  millions  break 
out  and  begin  running.  They  are  not  run- 
ning for  the  sea.  as  legend  has  it;  they  are 
not  running  for  anything,  "niey  are  runnini; 
away. 

E;.6ent:a:iy.  they  are  running  away  from 
themselves.  They  are  having  a  mass  ner- 
vous breakdown,  they  are  sick  with  the  dis- 
eases of  stress  and  strain  brought  on  by 
spacelessness  and  they  run  until  they  die. 

Before  they  break  out  in  their  collective, 
contagious  convulsion,  they  do  many  ab- 
normal things.  Including  fighting  each  other 
f;ir  more  than  usual.  Apparently,  the  blood 
and  glandular  changes  as  measured  in  the 
lemmings  in  their  progress  toward  break- 
down are  not  fundamentally  different  from 
those  registered  by  human  beings  In  condi- 
tions of  anxiety  and  strain. 
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Allegedly  civilized,  urban  societies  have 
only  recently  begun  to  think  about  the  con- 
^equences  of  crowding  in  simple  terms  of 
the  human  body.  Tlie  subtleties  of  psychia- 
try may  be  more  irrelevant  than  we  have 
thought.  The  human  body  requires  an  en- 
\ elope  of  space  as  it  requires  its  skin;  exactly 
now  much  space  we  do  not  know. 

Of  course  thousands  and  thousands  of  hu- 
man beings  in  a  city  like  New  York  are  ill. 
They  can  scarcely  walk,  drive,  sit  or  stand 
without  an  extra  effort;  they  cannot  set  out 
lor  a  given  destination  without  some  measure 
of  anxiety  about  their  prospects;  they  can 
r.irely  find  quiet.  They  are  unintentionally 
■or turning  one  another  simply  by  existing 
ind  there  is  little  they  can  do  about  It. 

The  remedy  of  higher  and  higher  apart- 
ment and  office  buildings,  of  more  and  more 
highways,  tunnels  and  bridges,  to  accom- 
modate the  increase  of  people  and  vehicles 
is  a  palliative,  not  a  cure.  It  merely  magni- 
fies the  number  of  the  eventual  victims  In  a 
wider  and  deeper  trap.  When  we  follow  this 
course  we  are  looking  to  the  rainbow  when 
we  ought  to  be  looking  to  the  lemming. 


Coanty  Leadership  in  Recreation 
Development 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
county  officials  throughout  the  United 
States  are  spearheading  programs  for 
jecreatlon  development  and  preservation 
of  our  scenic  outdoors.  On  April  2.  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Congress  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest  held  sessions  in  Wen- 
atchee.  Wash.,  under  sponsorship  of  Mr. 
Wilfred  R.  Woods,  publisher  of  the  Wen- 
a  tehee  Daily  World. 

This  regional  meeting  was  an  out- 
growth of  a  proposal  which  was  made  by 
a  former  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties,  the  Honorable  M. 
James  Gleason,  commissioner  of  Mult- 
nomah Cotuity,  Oreg.  During  his  term 
as  president,  Gleason  focused  public  at- 
tention on  the  problems,  potential,  and 
public  responsibilities  for  outdoor  re- 
creation through  sponsorship  of  a  county 
lecreation  congress. 

At  the  recent  meeting,  the  executive 
director  of  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  Mr.  Bernard  P.  Hillenbrand, 
delivered  an  address  with  some  sugges- 
tions for  control  of  billboards.  This  sub- 
ject has  been  of  great  interest  to  me  over 
the  years,  and  I  ask  consent  to  have 

printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
some  excerpts  of  Mr.  Hillenbrand's 
-speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Some  Suggestions  To  Control  Billboards 
I  By  Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand,  executive  direc- 
tor.    National     Association     of     Counties, 
Washington.  D.C.) 

This  outdoor  recreation  congress  is  a  tri- 
umphant occasion.  Happiness  is  everywhere. 
Thanks  to  the  leadership  of  the  men  and 


organizations  participating  In  this  program 
and  thanks  to  the  Tteloix  of  men  like  Pub- 
lisher Wilfred  R.  Woods  of  the  Wenatchee 
Dally  World,  we  have  come  to  this  beautiful 
place  to  rejoice.  Later,  many  of  you  wlU 
begin  the  happy  task  of  developing  the  recre- 
ational resources  of  the  great  Pacific 
Northwest. 

After  long  effort,  we  now  have  the  prospects 
of  the  tools  we  sought  to  get  the  recreation 
job  done.  If  we  are  fleet  of  foot  and  can  get 
there  before  the  States,  we  may  get  some  Fed- 
eral dollars  to  acquire  new  recreation  fa- 
cilities. We  have  the  wilderness  program. 
President  and  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson  are  pro- 
viding national  attention  and  direction  to  a 
real  America  the  beautiful  program.  For 
county  officials  and  Americans  everywhere, 
prospects  were  never  brighter. 

BILLBOARDS 

Let  us  now  begin  a  new  battle. 

While  we  are  still  fresh  and  spirited  and 
flush  with  victory,  let  us  now  direct  our  at- 
tention to  the  hideous  billboards  which  con- 
tinue to  stink  up  nearly  every  highway  In 
our  country. 

Nearly  every  American  agrees  that  bill- 
boards generally  are  a  blot  on  America  the 
beautiful.  But  many  more  Americans  argue 
that  efforts  to  control  them  might  interfere 
with  property  rights  or  the  rights  of  private 
business,  or  even  the  rights  of  free  speech. 

In  this  battle,  our  mission  should  be  to  pro- 
hibit all  new  billboards  and  to  eliminate 
existing  billboards  over  a  period  of  years.  We 
would  like  to  open  the  public  debate  by  sug- 
gesting some  proposals  that  could  be  effective 
without  hardship  to  the  billboard  industry. 

STATE  CONTROL 

The  regulation  and  control  of  billboards 
under  our  Constitution  qviite  properly  is,  and 
should  continue  to  be,  the  responsibility  of 
the  respective  States.  The  obvious  way  to 
curb  billboards  Is  through  the  State  legisla- 
ture on  a  statewide  basis.  The  billboard  In- 
dustry, quite  naturally  and  quite  appro- 
priately. Is  well  organized  and  well  financed. 
They  certainly  have.  In  the  past,  strongly 
opposed  any  effort  to  curb  or  regulate  bill- 
boards. It  Is  equally  apparent,  however,  that 
the  acceptance  of  billboards  by  Americans  is 
wearing  thinner  by  the  hour.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  more  we,  as  a  people,  develop  the 
recreational  potential  of  our  community,  the 
less  we  will  tolerate  billboards. 

HawaU  has  paved  the  way  and  Is  the  only 
State  that  prohibits  all  billboards.  This  was 
the  result  of  the  organized  efforts  of  women's 
groups,  such  as  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
and  conser\'ation  groups. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  more  sparsely 
settled  Western  States  would  be  an  ideal  place 
to  seek  direct  statewide  action.  The  number 
of  billboards  Is  fewer  than  In  large  urban 
States,  and  often  Western  States  have  been 
more  progressive  and  willing  to  enact  con- 
structive legislation  than  have  legislatures 
generally. 

Ideally,  statewide  action  should  include  a 
program  of  both  prohibition  and  elimination. 
Perhaps  the  States  could  do  at  least  some 
of  the  job  by  prohibiting  billboards  along 
any  new  highway  right-of-way. 

FEDERAL   BRIBES 

Our  second  suggestion  still  envisions  state- 
wide action  and  Is  directed  at  Federal  aid 
highways.  In  1956,  Congress  showed  great 
courage  and  leadership  by  Including  in  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  that  year  a  sec- 
tion  providing   a   small   financial   reward   for 

any  State  that  banned  billboards  within  a 
prescribed  number  of  feet  from  the  interstate 
highway.  For  various  reasons,  these  bribes 
have  not  been  too  effective.  We  would  sug- 
gest that  the  amount  of  the  Federal  bribe 
be  increased  and  that  It  be  extended  beyond 
interstate  highways  to  include  all  federally 
aided  highways. 


LOCAL    OPTION     ORDINANCES 

In  the  tjrpical  State  legislature.  It  has  been 
the  practice  to  transfer  controversial  prob- 
lems back  to  the  locallUes  In  the  form  of 
allowing  them  to  enact  local  ordinances. 
Therefore,  otir  third  siiggestlon  is  that  If 
statewide  action  fails,  counties  be  author- 
ized to  enact  billboard  ordinances. 

County  officials  In  Merced  County,  Calif., 
have  shown  the  way  with  a  May  1959  ordi- 
nance which  reads  In  part: 

"Any  sign,  billboard,  commercial  advertis- 
ing structiu-e,  or  statuary  which  Is  lawfully 
existing  and  maintained  at  the  time  this 
ordinance  becomes  effective  may  be  con- 
tinued, although  such  use  does  not  c»nform 
with  the  provisions  hereof; 

"Provided,  however.  That  no  structural  al- 
terations are  made  thereto,  and  provided 
further  that  all  such  nonconforming  signs, 
billboards,  commercial  advertising  structures 
or  statuary,  and  their  supporting  members, 
shall  be  completely  removed  from  the  prem- 
ises not  later  than  15  years  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  ordinance." 

It  seems  to  us  that  Merced  County's  ap- 
proach Is  completely  reasonable.  It  recog- 
nizes that  there  is  a  large  Investment  in 
billboards  and  that  many  people  make  their 
living  through  this  part  of  the  advertising 
industry.  It  allows  the  investors  to  grad- 
uaUy,  over  a  15-year  period,  to  phase  out 
their  Investment.  It  aUows  those  who  are 
employed  In  this  line  of  work  to  move  to 
other  activities  in  the  advertising  industry. 
It  also  aids  the  present  investors  by  com- 
pletely prohibiting  new  competitive  bill- 
boards from  appearing  along  the  county's 
roads. 

Our  first  three  suggestions  are  based  upon 
regulation  and  control.  Our  fomrth  and  final 
suggestion  envisions  special  billboard  taxes. 

The  States  should  enact  special  taxes  on 
existing  billboards,  the  proceeds  of  which 
should  be  earmarked  to  acquire  new  recrea- 
tion facilities. 

Perhaps  the  theory  here  Is  that  if  the 
public  must  endure  billboards,  they  ought  to 
be  compensated  In  the  form  of  additional 
recreation  facilities. 

CONCLL^SION 

In  the  past,  some  people  who  might  other- 
wise favor  eliminating  billboards  have  argued 
that  elimination,  or  even  taxation,  of  bill- 
boards might  somehow  threaten  free  speech. 
This  argument  doesnt  seem  to  me  to  have 
merit.  We  have  newspapers,  television, 
radio,  and  direct  mall  prlvUeges  open  to 
everyone.  We  can  rent  halls,  address  meet- 
ings, or  WTite  letters  to  advertise,  inform,  or 
persuade. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  with  each 
of  the  other  means  of  exercising  freedom  of 
speech,  we  recognize  the  corresponding  right 
not  to  hear  or  read.  We  do  not  have  to  read 
an  editorial,  attend  a  meeting,  or  listen  to 
radio  or  television. 

With  billboards,  however,  this  right  not  to 
listen  is  severely  ciu-talled.  For  example, 
there  is  a  billboard  in  my  county  that  says 
we  should  Impeach  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren.   I  am  forced  to  see  that  every  time  I  pass 

that  road  and  I  have  no  protection  of  my 
right  not  to  see.  * 

Perhaps  what  is  happening  Is  that  we  are 
growing  up  as  a  nation.  We  expect  more 
from  America  and  we  are  getting  it. 

Many  people  are  pessimistic  about  elimi- 
nating billboards,  but  all  of  us  who  have 
helped  make  the  recreation  dream  a  reality 
never  believed  5  years  a^po,  or  even  1  year  ago. 
that  we  would  succeed  so  fast. 

If  we  as  groups  acting  In  assemblies  such. 
as  this  one — will  reason  together,  we  oan 
start  In  motion  responsible  eff<M*tB  to  oooutrol 
a  blight  that  Is  a  direct  threat  to  our  esvttr* 
effort  to  make  this  "from  sea  to  i*>iw«Ti^ 
sea,"  America  the  beautiful. 

Thank  you. 
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Boycott:  A  Step  Toward  Anarchy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or     AT.ABJMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  13.  1965 

Mr.    GEORGE    W.    ANDREWS.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  desire  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
timely  article  written  by  Thurman  Sen- 
sing,   executive   vice   president   of   the 
Southern  States  Industrial  CouncU: 
Sensing  the  News — Boycott:  A  Step  Toward 
Anarchy 
(By  Thurman  Sensing) 
Of  all  the  weapons  in  the  arsenal  of  the 
social  and  political   agitator,  none  is  more 
dangerous — for  the  user — than  the  economic 
boycott.     Those  who  seek  to  employ  it  to 
their  advantage  often  are  siuprised  to  dis- 
cover that  it  is  a  two-edged  weapon,  inflict- 
ing injury  on  whoever  picks  it  up  and  wields 
it.    Moreover.   It   is  a   weapon   that,   when 
used  or  threatened,  frequently  antagonizes 
the  American  public. 

The  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  who 
has  proved  himself  a  master  of  organizing 
conflict  where  there  previously  has  been 
peace,  order,  and  gradual  progress,  unques- 
tionably overstepped  himself  when  he  urged 
a  boycott  of  Alabama  products.  His  call  al- 
most immediately  brought  an  unfavorable 
response  from  some  of  his  strongest  sup- 
porters. The  New  York  Times,  for  example, 
which  has  helped  create  the  King  myth  a.s 
the  Gandhi  of  America,  found  that  it  could 
not  go  along  with  a  boycott.  Indeed  the 
national  response  has  been  generally  dis- 
approving. 

Well  it  might  be.  for  a  boycott  is  a  weapon 
that  can  only  increase  bad  feeling  in  this 
country  and  multiply  the  divisions  that  al- 
ready exist  as  a  result  of  revolutionary  street 
action  bordering  on  civU  Insurrection.  Nor 
has  it  escaped  the  attention  of  responsible 
citizens  in  all  sections  of  the  country  that 
a  boycott  would  do  severe  economic  dam- 
age to  the  very  group  of  citizens  that  Rev- 
erend King  says  he  wants  to  help.  How 
anyone  could  believe  that  his  effort  in  behalf 
of  civil  rights  is  sincerely  helpful,  rather 
than  coldly  political.  Is  hard  to  understand 
after  his  boycott  proposal. 

The  boycott  proposal  is  a  cynical  political 
deed,  for  Reverend  King  surely  must  know 
that  such  an  effort  could  engender  counter- 
boycotts— and  the  trouble  would  be  com- 
pounded. Suppose  all  Americans  were  to 
settle  their  differences  in  this  manner.  The 
pitting  of  State  against  State,  region  against 
region,  and  special  Interest  against  special 
Interest  would  produce  unprecedented  hos- 
tility and  economic  chaos  in  the  United 
States. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  American  economy 
Is  profoundly  interrelated.  Alabama's  cotton 
and  steel,  for  example,  go  Into  scores  of 
products  finished  in  other  SUtes  and  across 
the  oceans.  Alabama  could  not  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  special  economic  attack  without 
attacking  the  whole  framework  of  the  Amer- 
ican economic  system.  The  wiser  heads  in 
the  metropolitan  centers,  e\»en  if  they  usu- 
ally praise  the  street  demonstrators  and  riot 
specialists,  know  that  this  interrelationship 
Is  a  fact  of  American  economic  life.  They 
see  the  peril  in  any  grave  disruption  by  means 
of  a  boycott. 

Knowing  that  his  proposal  must  siu-ely 
produce  dissent  from  around  the  country, 
why  did  the  organizers  of  the  synthetic  crisis' 
m  Alabama  persist  in  calling  for  a  boycott' 
The  fairminded  citizen  can  only  conclude 


that  the  people  attempting  to  reduce  Ala- 
bama to  conditlona  of  permanent  strife  and 
chao*  want  to  reproduce  tho«e  same  condi- 
tions frcan  coast  to  coast.  In  short,  the 
fomentors  of  strife  have  a  vested  interest  in 
enduring  social  conflict  in  tha  United  States. 

It  can  be  seen  from  examining  the  case 
study  represented  by  the  Alabama  troubles 
that  those  who  plan  marches  and  seek  to 
produce  a  huge  pubUcity  yidd  are  not  in- 
terested in  securing  rights  or  winning  real 
improvements  for  any  group.  They  have  an 
interest  in  producing  trouble  for  trouble's 
sake.  They  don't  want  a  specific  grievance 
to  be  settled.  Instead  they  wish  to  substitute 
disorder  for  order  wherever  possible. 

Some  people  have  wondered  why  a  so-called 
"dirty  word"  campaign  was  started  at  the 
University  of  California  last  fall.  They  also 
have  wondered  why  some  of  the  Alabama 
marchers  engaged  in  lewdnese.  These  acts 
undoubtedly  were  premeditated.  They  had 
a  purpose;  namely,  to  shock  people,  to  break 
down  established  customs,  and  to  promote 
chaos.  What  has  happened  in  Alabama— 
and  what  is  happening  in  Martin  Luther 
King's  boycott  proposal,  which  he  persists  in 
going  ahead  with— cannot  be  imderstood 
apart  from  a  nationwide  effort  to  create  a 
powerful  anarchist  movement  In  the  United 
States.  The  boycott  is  a  key  flevice  used  by 
anarchists  to  shatter  a  working  economy 
Every  responsible  citizen  in  tha  United  States 
needs  to  understand  how  the  boycott  plan 
fits  into  the  overall  scheme  of  breaking  down 
American  capitalist  society. 
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Internal  Revenue  Service  Abuse  of 
Tax-Exempt  Statas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOXTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Daily  News  has  piinted  in 
Its  AprU  5,  1965,  issue  a  column  by  Mr 
William  F.  Buckley.  Jr..  pointing  up  the 
leftwing  bias  of  the  administration  in 
Its  operation  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  The  column  is  entitled  "It  All 
Depends."  It  shows  how  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  harassing  conserva- 
tive organizations  with  tax-exempt 
status,  while  it  is  giving  leftwing  or- 
ganizations free  rein  to  engage  in  politi- 
cal activities  and  sUll  maintain  their 
tax-exempt  status. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent article  be  printed  in  the  appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  | 

It  All  Depends     I 
(By  William  F.  Buckley.  Jr.) 

H.  L.  Hunt,  most  easily  Identifiable  as  the 
richest  man  in  the  world,  has  'lost  his  tax 
exemption,"  as  they  say.  Specifically,  a  gilt 
to  his  pet  acUvity,  Life  Line  Inc.,  can  no 
longer  be  listed  as  tax  deductible  bv  the 
donor.  This  means  Mr.  Hunt  will  ha've  to 
use  aftertax  dollars  Instead  of  pretax  dol- 
lars, and  the  latter,  in  this  cnte  are  nine 
times  as  plentiful. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  h.ia  ruled  that 
Life  Line  does  not  qualify  as  an  educational 
and  nonpartisan  activity.  Why?  Because 
IRS  contends,  Life  Line's  radio  broadcast'^— 
that  is  what  it  specializes  in-^re  tenden- 


tious, and  the  typical  listener  gets  the  mes- 
sage: vote  for  this  guy,  against  that  measure 
back  this  policy,  oppose  the  other. 

Internal  Revenue  has  been  engaged  ove- 
a  considerable  period  in  cracking  down  on 
such  organizations  as  are  not  In  fact  "educa- 
tional" in  the  sense  to  be  "educational"  re- 
quires nonpartlsanship. 

Several  months  ago,  a  spokesman  of  IR.s 
was  quoted  in  the  press  as  saying:  "We've 
done  a  good  job  of  weeding  out  the  leftwin- 
organizations,  now  we're  going  to  clean  up  on 
the  rightwing  organizations."  And  there 
followed  a  list  of  suspect  rightwing  organi- 
zations among  which,  sure  enough,  was  H  L 
Hunt's  Life  Line,  on  which  the  ax  has  no •^• 
officially  fallen. 

I  called  on  IRS  at  the  time  and  aske' 
politely  for  a  list  of  the  leftwing  organiza- 
tions that  had  been  weeded  out  of  the  tax- 
exempt  list.  I  was  politely  Informed  thai 
records  of  such  a  character  are  not  main- 
tained (that's  PR  for  are  "not  made  Gen- 
erally available").  However,  I  was  told  that 
I  was  perfectly  free  to  take  the  current  issue 
of  listings  of  tax-exempt  foundations,  com- 
pare It  with  the  listing  of  any  previous  year 
and  draw  my  own  conclusions.  I  thankee' 
the  gentleman  kindly  (and  he  was.  do  nor 
misunderstand  me,  the  soul  of  courtesy) 
turned  the  assignment  over  to  a  colleague-^ 
who  advised  me  that  inasmuch  as  there  a-  .■ 
over  60,000  listings  in  the  current  voliunc 
any  cross  check  would  require  several  hun- 
dred hours  of  research. 

In  other  words,  it  isn't  easy  to  tell,  by  cr- 
Ing  comprehensive  figures,  whether  Intern.a 
Revenue  Is  applying  standards  of  strlctne- 
against  the  right  which  it  is  not  applyir - 
against  the  left.    One  is  driven  to  look  at  in- 
dividual organizations  and  wonder  out  loi; 
why  IRS  hasnt  done  something  about  then^ 
For  instance  that  great  fiasco  of  1964   the 
National    Council   for    Civic   Responsibilitv 
whose  principal  accomplishment.  It  appe.-if^ 
in  retrospect,  was  to  make  a  public  ass  on 
of  its  chairman,  Dr.  Arthur  Larson. 

The  National  CouncU  for  Civic  Respons'- 
blUty  was  founded  splashlly  last  simimer  t 
make    war    against   the    radical    rightwing 
Two  things  about  it  soon  became  plain : 

First,  that  it  was  a  partisan  organization 
being  run  not  by  its  flossy  public  names  bir 
by  insiders. 

Second,  that  it  sought  to  have  a  direct  ir- 
fluence  on  the  national  election  by  sugges.-  - 
ing  that  Cioldwater  was  a  creature  of  th  ■ 
kooks. 

Sure  enough,  although  the  committee  hr.:\ 
pledged  itself  to  labor  on  and  on,  for  year^^ 
and  years  until  the  last  American  who  wan-.s 
to  impeach  Earl  Warren  is  driven  from  the 
American  temple,  it  quietly  folded  up  in 
January,  Lyndon  Johnson  having  been  safe!-, 
tucked  into  the  White  House. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  sustained  by  an  antf- 
rightwing  front  called  the  Public  Affairs 
Institute,  which,  what  do  you  know,  is  *n.\ 
exempt.  And  who  should  have  given  the 
money  to  Public  Affairs  with  which  to  pay  for 
Mr.  Larson's  political  committee?  The  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee's  book  fund  i' 
transpires. 

When  will  we  have  an  Investigation  of  tli- 
Public  Affairs  Institute,  which  Is  prohibited 
by  law  from  engaging  In  partisan  political 
activities,  but  receives  money  from  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party? 

There  are  others  that  come  to  mind  U- 
Instance  the  American  Committee  for  the 
United  Nations,  which  pleads  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Red  China  into  the  U.N.  on  tax- 
exempt  dough,  even  while  the  Committee  of 
One  Million  Against  the  Admission  of  Red 
China  is  denied  tax  deductibility.  A  con- 
gressional committee  should  look  into  the 
question. 

Who  knows,  maybe  there  will  be  enouiih 
money  left  in  Congress,  after  we  restore  Appa- 
lacma  and  land  on  the  moon,  to  check  the 
60.000  names  in  the  current  directory  agains.: 
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the  names  in  a  previovts  direct«ry,  and  tell 
lis  whoever  lost  a  tax  exemption  for  dabbling 
jn  left  politics? 


Social  Security  Amendments  of  1%5 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8. 1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
liouse  on  the  State  o^  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  6675)  to  provide 
a  hospital  Insurance  program  for  the  aged 
i.nder  the  Social  Security  Act  with  a  supple- 
:nentary  health  benefits  program  and  an  ex- 
panded program  of  medical  assistance,  to 
increase  benefits  under  the  old-age,  survi- 
vors, and  disability  insurance  system,  to  im- 
prove the  Federal-State  public  assistance 
jrograms,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
V.  ith  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  ob- 
serve the  House  today  considering  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  hospitalization 
Through  the  framework  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  and  for  payment  of  other 
:nedical,  surgical,  and  auxiliary  services 
from  the  general  fund.  I  know  this  leg- 
islation Is  going  to  pass,  and  It  is  my 
iirincipal  regret  that  my  beloved,  de- 
ceased father,  former  Congressman 
John  D.  Dingell,  is  not  with  us  today  to 
-ee  the  House  of  Representatives  take 
this  gi-eat  step.  It  was  he  w^o  joined 
•ith  the  beloved  late  Senators  Wagner 
and  Murray  in  sponsorship  of  the  fii'st 
legislation  to  accomplish  this  end  In  the 
T8th  Congress  back  in  the  year  1943. 

What  we  are  doing  today  is  adequate 
proof  that  high  pressure  lobbying  tactics 
and  huge  expenditures  of  funds  cannot 
prevail  against  the  will  of  the  American 
people  where  the  need  is  as  clear  as  that 
>.hich  cries  for  enactment  of  H.R.  6675. 

Our  senior  citizens  have  the  highest 
incidence  of  medical  need  in  every  cate- 
-ory.  Their  hospitalization  is  over  twice 
ns  long  and  vastly  more  frequent  than 
other  segments  of  the  society.  Their 
bills  for  payment  of  doctors  and  surgical 
>  are  and  for  hospital  stays  ai'e  far  In 
xcess  of  that  faced  by  the  usually  more 
.affluent  younger  members  of  our  society. 
Their  ability  to  meet  this  crushing  bur- 
den of  health  care  Is  less  than  any  other 
.^egment  of  the  society.  Their  median 
.ncome.  per  capita  Income,  and  liquid 
assets  are  far  below  that  of  other  seg- 
ments in  the  society.  They  fear  illness, 
out  they  live  more  in  fear  of  being  pau- 
perized by  the  high  cost  of  illness. 

Their  circumstances  jeopardize  their 
^lender  savings  every  time  they  go  to  the 
doctor  or  to  the  hospital. 

The  aged  are  often  preyed  upon  by 
Diedatory  and  unscrupulous  sellers  of 
relatively  valueless  health  Insiu-ance. 
Often,  responsible  insurers  will  not  ac- 
cept them.  They  often  find  premiums 
of  worthwhile  health  insurance  far  be- 
,vond  their  limited  means.  Where  they 
are  able  to  maintain  a  policy  of  health 
insurance  they  ofttimes  find  the  policies 
canceled  at  the  first  real  evidence  of 
hea\T  medical  need. 


I  rejoice  at  the  other  features  of  the 
bill.  It  is  most  desirable  that  we  par- 
ticipate in  the  education  of  the  children 
of  our  social  security  beneficiaries;  it  is 
vitally  important  that  we  permit  earlier 
retirement  at  age  60  for  widows  who 
might  otherwise  agonize  in  a  limbo  of 
unemployment  and  deprivation  while 
awaiting  that  milestone  of  age  62  to 
qualify  for  benefits. 

The  social  security  increases  are  of 
great  importance;  the  moneys  for  lib- 
eralization of  other  parts  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  are  greatly  needed.  How- 
ever. Mr.  Chairman,  nowhere  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  whole  amendatory  process 
since  the  original  enactment  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  has  there  been  a  meas- 
ure so  desperately  and  vitally  needed  by 
the  senior  citizens  of  this  Nation  as  that 
providing  for  Federal  payment  of  hospi- 
talization and  medical  care  for  the  aged. 

Our  whole  society  and  whole  economy 
will  benefit. 

Our  aged  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
have  adequate  hospitalization  and  medi- 
cal care.  Our  young  people  will  know 
that  the  health  needs  of  their  parents 
and  loved  ones  are  adequately  cared  for 
in  retirement. 

Our  private  insurance  plans,  like  the 
great  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  system  and 
many  of  the  other  fine  private  plans, 
will  be  able  to  offer  all  a  better  standard 
of  health,  hospitalization,  and  medical- 
surgical  protection  at  a  lesser  cost.  They 
win  no  longer  need  to  subsidize  the  high 
risk  cost  of  the  aged,  who  cannot  afford 
decent  insurance. 

Doctors  and  hospitals  can  eliminate 
now  for  the  first  time  a  large  portion  of 
their  so-called  charity  patients.  Rate- 
payers and  beneficiaries  of  hospital  and 
doctor  and  nursing  home  benefits  will 
know  that  their  payments  do  not  go,  in 
large  part,  to  subsidize  the  cost  of  some 
unfortunate  age  person  cared  for  as  a 
pai-t  of  the  regular  charity  load  of  the 
Individual  or  institution. 

My  old  dad  would  be  proud  that  the 
legislation  that  he  fought  for  since  the 
original  H.R.  2861  of  the  78th  Congress 
is  well  on  the  way  to  enactment.  My 
dear  dad  reintroduced  that  measure  in 
each  Congress  until  his  death.  This  par- 
tial realization  of  his  dream  means  pro- 
tection of  our  aged  from  the  most  des- 
perate need  faced  by  them. 


Communist  Infiltration  of  the  Negro  Move- 
ment and  Demonstrations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  13.  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Times  and  Democrat,  of  Orangeburg. 
S.C,  has  printed  in  its  April  11,  1965,  is- 
sue an  editorial  which  points  up  a  con- 
cern that  I  have  been  expressing  in  the 
Senate  for  the  past  few  years;  that  is. 
Communist  infiltration  of  the  Negro 
movement  and  demonstrations.    The  ed- 


itorial is  entitled  "Beginning  To  See  the 
Light." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent editorial  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editooal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Beginning  To  See  The  Light 

Questions  are  arising  In  the  minds  of  some 
newspaper  and  radio  columnists  and  com- 
mentators as  to  whether  the  Reverend  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  is  still  the  actual  leader  of 
the  so-called  clvU  rig^hts  movement  or 
whether  he  has  become  a  pawn  in  the  hands 
of  fanatical  groujjs  which  have  little  or  no 
interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  Negro 
race  but  seek  to  capitalize  on  increasing  na- 
tional unrest. 

Three  such  commentators  are  Eric  Sev- 
areld.  'VVUliam  S.  White,  and  the  team  of 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak. 

In  one  of  his  commentaries,  Sevareid  said : 
"A  new  chemistry  is  working  In  this  move- 
ment [civil  rights! ;  otherwise  so  steady  a 
man  as  Martin  Luther  King  would  never  have 
defied  a  Federal  coiirt  order  as  he  did  In 
Selma.  He  did  so  because  he  would  have 
lost  his  leadership  had  he  not  done  so." 

In  his  column.  White  wrote:  "There  are 
cynical  tricksters  within  the  clvU  rights 
movement  whose  interest  In  true  civU  rights 
could  not  be  less,  but  whose  interest  tn  en- 
feebling us  before  the  world  could  not  be 
keener." 

And  &ans  and  Novak  wrote:  "Martin 
Luther  King  surrendered  valuable  ground  to 
leftist  extremists  In  their  drive  for  contrcri 
over  the  civil  rights  movement  •  •  •  the 
civil  rights  movement  faces  an  agonizing  In- 
ternal crisis." 

All  three  have  warned.  Just  as  we  feared, 
that  Communist  and  fanatic  revolutionaries 
are  taking  Increasing  control  of  street  dem- 
onstrations and  planning  for  the  future. 

It  Is  a  travesty  that  the  movement  in  which 
such  groups  have  become  so  active  and  In- 
fluential has  received  the  blessing  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  misguided  members  of  the 
clergy  of  all  faiths,  and  other  do-gooders. 
They  have  aU  become  dupes  and  aid  and 
at)et  the  extremists  in  stirring  up  resent- 
ments that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

President  Johnson,  Instead  of  representing 
all  of  the  people,  has  chosen  to  take  sides 
with  a  vocal  and  active  minority  group.  He 
has  encouraged  the  blatant  violation  of 
State  laws  through  so-called  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations that,  in  reality,  were  dynamite 
kegs  waiting  for  some  minor  incident  to 
light  the  fuse.  And  In  so  doing,  he  has 
violated  the  rights  of  peaceful,  law-abiding 
residents  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  Martin 
Luther  King  has  snapped  the  whip  and  the 
President  has  Jvunped. 

And  by  sanctioning  the  lawbreaklng.  the 
President  has  given  moral  support  to  Com- 
munist and  other  radical  and  extreme 
groups  to  flock  to  Alabama  where  they 
whipped  tension  to  a  fever  pitch  using  the 
aforementioned  clergy  and  student  groups, 
both  white  and  colored,  as  their  tools. 

That  even  three  well-known  columnists 
and  commentators  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  all  is  not  open  and  above  board  In  the 
civil  rights  movement  is  encouraging.  Per- 
haps their  viewpoints  will  change  even 
more  to  the  right  through  the  unpopular 
proposal  by  King  that  an  economic  boycott 
be  imposed  nationally  on  Alabama  and  Its 
products.  That  suggestion  fell  with  a  dull 
thud  on  most  of  the  Negro  leaders,  not  only 
nationally  but  In  Alabama  Itself.  Could  It 
have  been  Inspired  by  Communist  Infiltra- 
tors In  his  movement? 

If  the  national  press,  television,  and  radio 
are  beginning  to  realize  what  is  behind  the 
civil  rights  movement,  if  they  begin  to  ques- 
tion why  demonstrators  are  employed  rather 
than  legal  court  action,  there  Is  some  bop* 
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that  normalcy  will  return  to  the  Negro's 
flght  for  civil  rights.  The  national  news 
and  communications  media  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  hysteria  that  has  gripped 
the  country — it  can  Just  as  easily  remove  it 
by  reporting  fact  for  fact  and  ignoring  prop- 
aganda.    We  hope  that  time-will  come  soon. 


Needed  Comments  on  Barzini's  Defama- 
tory Book,  "The  Italians" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLIXOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  article  written  by  one  of 
America's  truly  great  scholars,  Justice 
Michael  A.  Musmanno  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania.  This  article 
makes  for  interesting  and  enlightened 
reading  to  anyone  concerned  with  the 
subject  it  covers,  but  it  will  be  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  21  million  Amewcans  of 
Italian  origin. 

Justice  Musmanno  was  a  judge  at  the 
international  war  crimes  trials  in 
Nuremberg;  he  is  a  retired  admiral  in 
the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve:  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature;  he  Is 
the  author  of  11  books,  2  of  which  were 
made  into  motion  pictures.  Although 
born  in  America  and  a  graduate  of  four 
American  universities,  he  also  studied  at 
the  University  of  Rome  where  he  ac- 
quired the  degree  of  doctor  of  jurispru- 
dence. He  served  as  naval  aide  to  Gen. 
Mark  W.  Clark  during  World  War  II  in 
Italy  and,  for  a  time,  was  military  gov- 
ernor of  the  Sorrentine  Peninsula.  He 
thus  can  speak  with  authority  on  Italy 
and  Italians. 

In  this  article  Justice  Musmanno  takes 
to  task  Luigi  Barzini.  who  has  written 
a  book  called  "The  Italians,"  in  which 
he  libels  his  own  countrymen.  It  is  in- 
credible that  a  member  of  the  Italian 
Parliament,  as  Barzini  is,  would  come 
to  America  to  cast  slurs  on  his  own 
country  and  countrymen,  spreading 
propaganda  which  could  do  damage  to 
the  excellent  I'elationship  existing  be- 
tween America  and  Italy.  .  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  wish  to  have  Justice 
Musmanno's  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  Unione  in  Pittsburgh  and  II  Popolo 
Italiano  in-Philadelphia,  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Needed  Comments  on  Barzini's  Defam.vtory 

Book,  "The  Italians" 

(By  Justice  Michael  A.  Musmanno) 

The  time  has  come  for  Americans  of  Italian 
lineage  to  raise  their  voices  against  a  current 
book  which  defames.  Insujts,  and  vilifies  the 
Italian  people,  as  they  have  never  been  de- 
famed, insulted,  and  vilified  before.  The 
:iame  of  the  book  is  "The  Italians'  and  the 
author  is  Luigi  Barzini.  The  book  portrays 
the  Italian  people  as  deceivers,  cowards,  and 
brutes. 

Barzini.  the  author,  says  that  in  Italy  it 
Is  considered  wholly  proper  to  kick  a  man 
while  he  Is  down.  He  makes  it  even  stronger. 
He  says  that  Italians  will  support  that 
Bhaxneful     proposition     by     arguing,     "Why 


shouldn't  a  man  be  kicked  wOien  he  is  down? 
When  else,  if  you  please,  should  one  kick  a 
man  more  advantageously?  When  more 
safely  and  effectively?"  Of  covirse.  this  is 
an  outrageously  false  statement  on  the  part 
of  Barzini  because  the  world  knows  that  as 
a  general  thing  Italians  have  a  sympathetic 
nature  and  are  opposed  to  cruelty.  Natur- 
ally, there  are  exceptions.  There  are  bad 
people  in  every  nation,  but  Barzini  seeks  to 
generalize  all  the  people  in  Italy  into  a  mold 
that  does  not  conform  to  fact. 

He  says  that  the  Italian  people  are  "fun- 
damentally bitter,  disenchanted  and  melan- 
cholic," that  they  are  a  "'peRsimistic,  re- 
signed, and  frightened  people  '  Untrue,  of 
course. 

Now,  Barzini  happens  to  be  an  educated 
man,  he  happens  also  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Italian  Parliament.  In  this  book  he  happens 
also  to  be  very  unreliable,  but  not  every  one 
knows  that.  Non-Italiana  assume  that 
Barzini'  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 
They  assume  that  he  speaks  -with  a  scholar's 
analysis,  and  therein  lies  the  great  peril  of 
his  book.  Eventually,  unless  his  egotistic 
irresponsibility  is  exposed,  college  and  high 
school  professors  will  be  quoting  him  in  the 
schools  as  an  authority  on  the  character 
and  the  makeup  of  the  Italian  people,  and. 
in  consequence,  children  with  Italian  names 
will  suffer. 

Barzini's  book  has  now  been  on  the  best 
seller  list  for  27  weeks.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  this  is  that  advertisements  incorrectly 
describe  the  book  as  one  which  pr.iises  Italy 
and  Italians,  because  no  one  could  possibly 
believe  that  an  Italian  would  betray  his  own 
people.     But  Barzini  does  eiactly  that. 

Over  20  million  tourists  go  to  Itiily  every 
year,  but  Barzini  practically  calls  them  idiots 
for  doing  so.  He  says  tliar  Itiily's  climate 
is  bad.  that  her  scenery  is  second  rate,  and 
her  historical  ruins  unexciting.  He  says 
further  that  the  food  and  wines  in  France 
are  much  better.  Everyone  in  the  world  is 
enchanted  with  Venice,  whether  he  has  been 
there  or  not,  but,  according  to  Barzini.  this 
magical  city,  during  certain  seasons,  "smells 
of  rotten  cabbage  and  stagnant  waters." 

Now,  all  this  is  obvious  nonsense  and  no 
one  would  pay  the  slightest  attention  to 

Barzini's  disparaging  remarks  on  Italy's 
scenery.  People  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
would  not  continue  to  go  to  Italy  for  their 
vacations  if  Italy  were  as  dcEcribed  by  Bar- 
zini. An  illustration  of  Barzini's  a.sininities 
on  the  subject  of  scenery  can  be  gleaned 
from  his  criticism  that  Italy  does  not  have 
a  river  as  long  as  the  Nile  or  the  Amazon. 
How  would  it  be  possible  to  lay  a  3.500-miIe- 
long  river  in  a  country  whi.'h  is  onlv  700 
miles  at  its  longest  point? 

But,  I  repeat,  it  is  not  Barzini's  inanilics 
on  climate  and  scenery  which  damage  the 
Italian  name,  it  is  his  remarks  on  Italian 
character.  Barzini  portrays  Italians  as 
cowards.  The  history  of  Italy's  wars  for  in- 
dependence and  for  unification  is  or.e  long 
eloquent  refutation  to  that  Uase  accusation. 

I  served  as  an  American  llaijon  officer  with 
the  Italian  Army  at  the  front  in  World  War 

II  and  I  know  from  personal  obser\ation  of 
the  Italian  soldier's  bravery  in  battle. 

There  could  be  no  mr^re  con-incing  proof 
of  Barzini's  tuifairness  than  the  fact  that, 
although  he  speaks  of  Work!  War  I.  he  does 
not  mention  the  Battle  of  Vitturio  Veneto, 
one  of  the  greatest  battles  la  wi.rid  military 
history.  It  was  this  battle,  m  which  the 
Italians  defeated  Aus-tria  and  knocked  her 
out  of  the  war,  which  caused  the  collapse  of 
the  German  Army  on  the  we.-.tern  front, 
hastening  the  Armistice  which  brought  to  an 
end  World  War  I.  Nor  does  Barzini  speak  of 
the  staggering  sacrifices  of  Italy  in  World 
War  I.  She  contributed  to  the  .Allied  victory 
500.000  dead,  and  over  a  milUon  and  a  half 
wounded. 

Among  the  absurditie.s  which  abound  in 
Barzini's  book  is  his  discu-ssion  on  crimes  of 


passion.  He  says  that  the  number  of  peop:e 
killed  in  Italy  because  of  love  exceeds  tht- 
number  killed  in  all  of  Italy's  earthquake  . 
plagues,  avalanches,  tidal  waves,  plus  ;.:; 
those  killed  in  the  wars.  Prom  Barzin.  , 
description  of  Italy,  one  would  expect  to  .-^.  • 
massacres  in  that  country  which  would  ex- 
ceed in  ferocity  and  scope  the  slaughter  ■  : 
the  whites  by  the  Indians  in  America:: 
pioneer  days.  He  says  that  dismissed  en.- 
ployees  kill  their  employers,  employers  kiU 
themselves,  taxpayers  kill  the  tax  collector? 
students  kill  their  teachers,  rioting  worke:=. 
kill  policemen,  immoral  girls  are  found  de:  d 
at  dawn,  drowned  in  a  few  inches  of  wattr. 
and  so  forth  and  so  forth.  He  says  that  the 
automobile  wrecks  in  Italy  are  the  most  de-, 
astating  and  spectacvUar  car  crashes  in  the 
western  world  and  he  leaves  this  bath  cf 
blood  with  the  declaration  that  table  man- 
ners in  Italy  are  bad. 

Barzini  writes  of  Italy  as  if  it  were  .sors  ►■ 
strange  exotic  place  in  a  mythical  land  ni 
seas  scarcely  even  navigated,  or  even  off  ::; 
untraveled  space.  The  Italy  which  Barzi;.: 
describes  is  a  caricature.  He  says  that  the;  ■ 
is  no  law  in  Italy,  ignoring  that  the  Rom;  .. 
law,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  the  law  of  i;  ■ 
Western  World,  was  formulated  in  Italy. 

He  ridicules  Italian  mothers  by  saying  th.  t 
their  manifestation  of  love  for  their  childrc:: 
is  play-acting.  He  says  that  when  Italian 
mothers  are  alone  with  their  babies  th-y 
treat  them  with  matter-of-fact  solicitucU. 
but  when  somebody  enters  the  room  the 
mother  will  put  on  an  act.  summoning  tears 
to  her  eyes,  crushing  the  baby  to  her  breas- . 
singing  to  it  and  making  up  poetic  pc- 
names.  Of  course,  anyone  who  has  tht 
slightest  knowledge  of  Italian  moiheio. 
which  Barzini  ought  to  have,  knows  thr.: 
they  usually  are  timid  about  demonstratii  ;■ 
love  for  their  offspring  when  strangers  a: 
close  by.  but  will  shower  uninhibited  aiTc  • 
tion  on  them  when  alone. 

Another  reason  why  Barzini's  book  is  ■ 
the  Best  Sellers  List  is  that  Italian-Amenc  ;• 
doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  professors,  teaci.- 
ers.  and  students  who  can  afford  $6.95  for  .. 
book,  buy  it  to  learn  more  about  their  fo:    - 
bears.    They  naturally  assume  that  a  bo   : 
on  "Italians''  will  speak  of  the  great  figur. 
in  Italian  and  world  history.    There  must  !: 
they     assume,     a     fascinating     chapter     > 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  perhaps  the  greatest  tii 
versal    genius    who    ever    lived.      Tlaey    a: 
amazed  to  find  that  Barzini's  treatment 
da  Vinci  is  limited  to  listing  his  name  in  .. 
footnote    with    other    illustrious    immort;.- 
such  as  Guglielmo  Marconi.  Amerigo  Ve.spii 
ci,  Galileo  Galilei.  Giuseppe  Mazzini. 

Instead    of   reading   of   virtues   and    va! 
which  made  a  Roman  empire  and   creat>  ; 
discoverers    and    explorers    which    gave    • 
mankind  a  new  world,  instead  of  reading  • 
scientists,  poets,  artists  who  conquered  t:  < 
world  with  the  works  of  their  genius,   t!.' 
Italian-American      reader      reads      fiction;  . 
anecdoes,    gross    exaggerations,    and    distor- 
tions of  reality,  all  put  together  by  Barzi:  : 
in  order  to  produce  his  overall  picture  of  t'.. 
Italians,    as    brutes,    cowards,    ignorann:s. 
and  deceivers. 

There  is  nothing  the  disappointed  Italia:. - 
American  reader  can  do  to  get  his  moi' 
back.  The  sale  has  been  registered,  it 
added  to  the  sales  in  other  stores  and  ;■ 
other  cities,  and  they  all  total  up  to  il  ■ 
number  which  continues  to  keep  a  title  •  ; 
the  best  sellers  list. 

Then  the  non-Italian- American  readir.r 
public,  observing  that  the  Italian- America ; 
are  making  no  protest  about  the  book,  a- 
sume  that  the  Italian-Americans  appro-  > 
the  book  as  being  reliable — and  so  the  grt... 
deception  goes  on  and  on. 

Italian-Americans,  who  have  children  a:..i 
who  have  been  disgusted  with  Barzini's  bo<  r. 
because  of  its  untruthfulness,  but  have  ii. 
voiced  their  resentment,  will  have  only  then 
selves  to  blame  if  in  time  their  children  w;. 
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b.'  told  in  school  that  Italians  are  deceivers, 
cisvards,  and  brutes. 

We.  who  were  born  in  America  of  Italian 
p  .rents,  owe  it  to  them,  if  to  no  one  else. 
•1  condemn  this  book  which  calumniates 
'lieir  character.  But  we  owe  also  a  duty  to 
(.  ;r  brother  Americans  of  other  ethnic  ori- 
sons to  acquaint  them  with  the  facts  so  that 
t:.cy  w-ill  not  be  misled. 

The  American  reading  public  must  be  made 
n-.vare  that  "The  Italians"  by  Ltiigi  Barzini 
i.^  not  an  account  of  Italians,  as  they  are. 
I  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  diatribe,  a  carica- 
t  ire,  an  Irresponsible,  vicious  attack  on  an 
honest,  courageous,  peace-loving,  and  God- 
l<Mring  people. 


The  Increasing  Trend  Toward  Big,  Cen- 
tralized Government  in  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

I\-  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Awil  13,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
lave  been  impressed  with  a  broadcast 
editorial  by  Harry  C.  Weaver,  president 
.:nd  general  manager  of  radio  station 
WOKE,  in  Charleston,  S.C.  The  editorial 
is  concerned  with  the  increasing  trend 
toward  big  and  centralized  Goveniment 
in  "Washington. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cdi- 
:orial  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
ntrcoRD. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  editorial 
-  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
,  s  follows: 

:  iTroRiAL  BY  H,\r.RY  C.  We.aver,  Weaver 
BnOADC.\STING  COF.P.  (WOKE),  Ch.^rleston. 
.S.C. 

V.'e  aie  always  filled  with  ania-.iement  when 

■_'  consider  the  immense  grasp  of  freedom 

hich  the  Founding  Fr.thers  held. 

Tiiese   men   of   vision   limited   government 

-  no  government  ever  before  in  liistory  had 

.  en  limited.     The  government  had  nothing 

■r  these  men,  but  their  freedom.     That  was 

.e  way  they  planned  it.     No  one  turned  to 

..e  Federal  Government  for  cld-age  benefits, 

:    cdicare.   price   fiipports.   aid    to  education, 

.ban     renewal,     welfare,     pensions,     public 

orks,    or    transportation.    None    of    these 

lings   were   expected,   because,   the   Federal 

1  cvernment  had  nothing  with  which  to  give 

cm    false    prosperity.     To    whom    did    our 

:    -efathcrs    turn    for    thcFe    items    that    are 

ufeidered  today  to  be  most  important?     Our 

n-cfathers  turned  to  themselves,  which  isn't 

..  bad  idea  for  Americans  to  consider  right 

'.  ')V.-.     Today,  we  Americans  have  found  cur 

v.ay    to    the    ptitalic    treasury    through    our 

•  'ected  officials.     It  is  hard  to  believe  btit  to- 

i.iv  half  of  the  American  people  who  voted 

-  ;  the  last  election  receive  either  a  regular 

:•  an  occ:isional  chock  from  the  Great  White 

i     ;licr  in  Washington.     This  rncans  that  we 

;/cns  of  the  20th  century  have  exactly  re- 

rsed  the  attitude  of  the  Founding  Fathers 

our  beloved  country  tow.  rd  government 

the  18th  century. 

We  Americans  cannot  point  our  fingers  at 

('  ir   neighbors  for   we   wi!l   suddenly  realize 

•  uit  our  neighbors  are  pointing  their  fingers 

.  t  us.     It  is  staggering  when  we  stop  !o!ig 

■.lough  to  look  at  the  facts  and  figures:    IG 

:i  illion  schoolcliildren  get  lunches;  2^2  mil- 

.  'U  civilians  are  on   the  Fcdei-;il  payroll;    4 

.    -llion  workers  depend  on  Federal  military 

i  ::ppnditures;  over  2  million  farmers  get  price 


support    or   conservation   payments;    almost 
9  million  persons  get  Federal  food  handouts. 

The  average  age  of  the  world's  great  civili- 
zations has  been  200  years.  These  nations 
progressed  through  the  following  sequence: 
From  bondage  to  spiritual  faith,  from  spirit- 
ual faith  to  great  courage,  from  courage  to 
liberty,  from  liberty  to  abundance,  from 
abundance  to  selfishness,  from  selfishness  to 
complacency,  from  complacency  to  apathy, 
from  apathy  to  dependency,  from  dependency 
to  fear,  from  fear  back  again  to  bondage.  In 
11  years,  our  United  States  of  America  will  be 
200  years  old.  What  happens  to  our  20th 
century  civilization  depends  on  you. 

There  must  be  an  end  to  the  increase  in 
big  g(\  eminent,  if  we  hope  to  be  free.  Our 
Goveniment.  which  was  designed  to  give 
nothing  but  freedom  to  the  people,  now  has 
50  million  Americans  on  the  payroll — one 
way  or  another.  We  are  all  voters  so  we  are 
voting  for  this  expanding  bureaucracy  bv 
electing  Congressmen  who  will  give  us  back 
our  own  money,  less  the  cost  of  Washington 
administration.  A  government  that  is  no 
longer  limited  in  its  power  can  take  as  well  as 
give.  Our  Founding  Fathers  chose  capital- 
ism and  freedom.  We  Americans  of  today  arc 
chosing  socialism  and  the  loss  of  freedom. 
The  tw:n  brother  of  socialism  is  communism. 
The  mlr.icle  of  limited  government,  as  estab- 
lished by  our  forefathers,  can  and  must  be 
reborit-  in  our  beloved  United  States  of 
America— if  we  Americans  ever  hope  to  stem 
the  tide  of  big  government  that  threatens 
tis  wl-.h  mere.  more,  more  controlling  power 
from  V>",, -'.lincrton. 


Rssolution    in    Support    of    the    Voting 
Rights    Message    of    President    John- 


son 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

CF  NEW   JERSEY 

IX  r;iE  Hor&E  of  representatives 
Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 

Mi.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  a  great  tidal  wave  of  public 
opinion  is  mounting  behind  the  pending 
votina  rights  bill.  Last  week.  I  was 
visited  by  leaders  of  two  labor  organi- 
zations. Christopher  Jackman,  secretary 
of  Local  300  of  the  Paper  Box  Makers 
Union,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Pulp.  Sulphite  &  Paper  Mill  Workers, 
APL-CIO.  representing  4,500  members  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  Winfield  S. 
Cha.smar,  president  of  Local  284,  Laun- 
dry V  urrit  rs,  Cleaners  &  Dyers  Union, 
AFL-CIO.  an  organization  with  some 
5.000  mtmbers  in  the  Garden  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  of  these  great  unions 
have  t;one  on  record  in  support  of  the 
voting  rights  message  of  President  John- 
son. I  am  proud  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  resolutions  endorsed  by 
the  membei-ship  of  these  two  effective  la- 
bor unions.  The  resolutions  follow: 
Resolution  of  Local  300,  P.apek  Box  Makers 

U.\-ioN.    I.^■TrRNATION.^L    Brotherhood    of 

PfLP.    Stiphite    &    Paper    Mill    Workers. 

AFL  CIO 

Where;. s  the  State  of  New  Jersey  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  having  originally  sponsored 
the  open  primary  voting  system  advocated  by 
Presidcr.i  Woodrow  Wilson  during  his  tenure 
as  Go-.crnor  of  our  great  State;  and 

Whereas  this  achievement  established  for 
New    Jersey    a   reputation    for    affording   its 


citizens   tlie   ultimate   in  voting  rights  and 
aspiration  to  elected  public  office;   and 

WTiereas  the  highest  law  of  otir  land,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
systematically  and  flagrantly  violated  and 
disobeyed  in  most  Southern  States  during 
the  95  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  15th 
amendment,  w-hich  reads  as  follows: 

"Section-  1,  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  tlie  United  States  or  any  state 
on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude. 

"Sec.  2.  Tlie  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

Whereas  it  is  our  national  shame  that 
racists  in  the  South,  and  particularly  in  Ala- 
bama, have  resorted  to  clubs,  electric  cattle 
prods,  guns,  tear  gas.  whips,  forced  marches. 
and  mass  jailings  to  thwart  the  Negro  citizen 
when  he  seeks  to  exercise  his  constitutional 
right  to  vote;  and 

Whereas  no  one  knows  better  than  the 
r.icisis  then-L^elves  that  their  days  are  num- 
bered; that  a  tidal  -wave  of  black  and  white 
votes  will  soon  sweep  out  of  ofQce  every 
lanatic  and  replace  them  with  progressive 
legislators  from  both  races,  thus  brushing 
aside  this  last  ditch  attempt  by  racists  to 
stave  off  a  fight  for  freedom  which  ultimately 
cannot  be  stopped:  and 

Whereas  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has 
recommended  new  voting  rights  leglBlatioii 
to  the  Congress,  thus  fulfilling  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  promising  to  submit  such 
proposals  to  help  Negroes  gain  this  precious 
right  to  vote,  wherever  it  is  denied  to  them 
because  of  race;  and 

Whereas  these  proposed  new  laws  would 
revolve  around  forceful  Federal  action  and. 
if  adopted,  would  be  enforced  by  Federal 
registrars  appointed  by  and  responsible  to 
the  President;  and 

Whereas  the  brut^ility  of  southern  law- 
enforcement  officers  makes  it  absolutely  clear 
that  only  massive  Federal  action  can  bring 
democracy  to  the  embattled  Negroes  and 
their  white  allies  in  the  South:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  bv  the  membership  of  Local  300, 
Paper  Box  Makers  Union,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  <fr  Paper  Mill 
Workers.  AFL-CIO  (representing  approxi- 
mately  4.500  members  in  the  State  of  Neva 
Jersey),  That  our  union  does  hereby  go  on 
record  to  wholeheartedly  endorse  and  sup- 
port the  objectives  outlined  by  President 
Johnson  in  his  voting  rights  legislation  sub- 
mitted to  Congress;  and  be  it  further 

Besohccl.  That  the  membership  of  local 
300  hereby  empowers  Winfield  S.  Chasmar. 
business  manager,  to  make  necessary  ar- 
rangements to  personally  appear  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  before  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  dclepatlon  in  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  this  resolution  as  an  expres- 
s-ion of  our  appeal  to  our  elected  represent- 
atives to  support  and  vote  in  favcr  of  ti-iO 
proposed  voting  rights  legislation. 


Uesolvtion  of  Local  284   Laundry  Workers. 

CLEANtRS    i^     DF.VIP.S     UNION.     AFL-CIO 

Whereas  the  loth  aniendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  adopted  In 
1870.  guarantees  to  every  citizen  the  right  to 
vote  as  follows: 

'Section  1.  The  ri^ht  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state 
on  accotmt  of  race,  color  or  previovis  condi- 
tion of  servitude. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

Whereas  it  is-our  national  shame  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  high- 
est law  of  our  land,  has  been  systematically 
and  flagrantly  violated  and  disobeyed  in 
most  Southern  States  during  the  95  years 
since  the  adoption  of  the  15th  amendment; 
and 
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Whereas  racists  in  the  South,  and  particu- 
larly in  Alabama,  have  resorted  to  clubs, 
electric  cattle  prods,  guns,  tear  gas.  whips, 
forced  marches  and  mass  Jallings  to  thwart 
the  Negro  citizen  when  he  seeks  to  exercise 
his  constitutional  right^to  vote;  and 

Whereas  no  one  knows  better  than  the 
racists  themselves  that  their  days  are  num- 
bered; that  a  tidal  wave  of  black  and  white 
votes  will  soon  sweep  out  of  office  every  fa- 
natic and  replace  them  with  progressive  leg- 
islators from  both  races,  thus  brushing  aside 
this  last-ditch  attempt  by  racists  to  stave 
off  a  fight  for  freedom  which  ultimately  can- 
not be  stopped;  and 

Wlierea*  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has 
recommended  new  voting  rights  legislation 
to  the  Congress,  thus  fulfilling  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  promising  to  submit  such 
proposal  to  help  Negroes  gain  this  previous 
right  to  vote,  wherever  it  is  denied  to  them 
because  of  race;  and 

Whereas  these  proposed  new  laws  would 
revolve  around  forceful  Federal  action  and. 
if  adopted,  would  be  enforced  by  Federal 
registrars  appointed  by  and  responsible  to 
the  President;  and 

Whereas  the  brutality  of  southern  law- 
enforcement  officers  makes  it  absolutely  clear 
that  only  massive  Federal  action  can  bring 
democracy  to  the  embattled  Negroes  and 
their  white  allies  in  the  South:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  Local  234.  Laundry  Workers, 
Cleaners  &  Dyers  Union,  AFL-CIO.  compris- 
ing approximately  5.000  members  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  does  hereby  go  on  rec- 
ord at  a  general  membership  meeting  held 
on  March  25,  1965.  at  Continental  Audi- 
toriimi,  Newark,  N.J.,  to  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse and  support  the  objectives  outlined  by 
President  Johnson  In  his  voting  rights  legis- 
lation submitted  to  Congress;  and  be  is  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  the  membership  of  local  284 
hereby  empowers  Winfleld  S.  Chasmar,  presi- 
dent, to  select  a  committee  of  three  mem- 
bers of  our  \mlon  to  personally  appear  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  before  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  delegation  in  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  this  resolution  as  an 
expression  of  our  appeal  to  our  elected  rep- 
resentatives to  support  and  vote  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  voting  rights  legislation. 


The  Situation  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  7,  1965.  issue  of  ttie  State,  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.C.,  has  reprinted  in  a  brief  edi- 
torial a  very  succinct  and  profound 
statement  by  one  of  the  most  respected 
military  writers  in  the  country  on  the 
subject  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  The 
editorial,  entitled  "Our  Involvement," 
quotes  from  an  important  statement  by 
Hanson  Baldwin,  military  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times.  * 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 


(From  the  State,  Apr.  7.  1965] 
Our  Involvement 
Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  the  military  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  a  man  well  re- 
spected in  the  field  of  national  defense  and 
mutual  security,  has  reduced  the  Vietnam 
situation  to  its  essentials  in  this  single  para- 
graph : 

"U.S.  global  prestige  and  power  are  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the,  outcome  of  the 
Vietnamese  struggle.  In  Vietnam,  we  are 
attempting  to  formulate  an  answer  to  the 
Communist  strategy  of  creeping  aggression, 
of  subversion  and  insurgency,  of  what  Khru- 
shchev called  wars  ol  national  liberation. 
If  the  might  and  will  of  the  United  States 
cannot  evolve  a  victorious  answer  to  such 
tactics,  we  are  undone;  the  map  of  the  world 
will  gradually  become  red.  And  if  we  will 
not  fight  in  Vietnam,  where^after  the  series 
of  Communist  conquests  In  the  past  20 
years — will  we  fight?  Where  will  we  drnw 
the  line?" 


of   scientific   achievements   could   not   ha-.e 
been  attained. 

In  council,  Hayward,  Calif.,  March  23.  lltC.? 
Attest: 

Edward  K.  Stanton, 
City  Clerk  of  the  City  of  Hayicard,  CaHj 


The  Pattern  of  Coming  Events  in  South- 
east Asia 


The  Flight  of  Gemini  3 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

of  californta 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRlSENn  A  TIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13.  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  America  was  proud  and 
pleased  with  the  accompli.'^hments 
achieved  recently  in  the  successful  orbit- 
ing of  the  Molly  Brown  Qemini  capsule, 
piloted  by  Maj.  Gus  Gilssom  and  Lt. 
Cmdr.  John  Young.  Thig  milestone  in 
America's  efforts  to  explore  outer  space 
would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  investment  of  resource."; — physical, 
mental,  and  monetary. 

One  of  the  cities  in  my  conuressional 
district,  Hayward,  Calif.,  has  .seen  fit  to 
adopt  a  special  resolution  In  a  city  coun- 
cil meeting  to  commend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  Astronauts  Virgil  Grlssom  and  John 
Young  for  their  endeavors.  Although 
Hayward  is  now  in  my  coneiessional  dis- 
trict, its  citizens  can  take  gi-eat  pride  in 
the  dedication  and  support  of  the  space 
program  of  their  former  Representative, 
George  P.  Miller,  chairman  of  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee.  I 
am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  text  of  tiii.s  re.'^olu- 
tion: 

Resolution  65  127 
(Resolution  of  commendation  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, and  to  Astronauts  Vlrtjil  I.  Grissom 
and  John  W.  Young  for  their  historic 
flight  of  Gemini  3) 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  citv  ccaincil  of  the 
city  of  Hayward  that  said  council  does  here- 
by congratulate  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  (NASAl,  the 
many  technicians  required  for  the  space 
program,  and  In  particular  Astronauts  Vir- 
gil I.  Grissom  and  John  W.  Toung  for  their 
historic  flight  of  Gemini  3  involving  un- 
precedented orbital  maneuvers,  a  pioneering 
demonstration  of  orbit-shifting  techniques 
which  will  be  used  by  space  pilots  for  land- 
ings on  the  moon;  that  without  the  tireless 
and  dedicated  efforts  and  cooperation  of  all 
connected    with    said    project    this    greatest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATl\i> 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.    Mr.  Spt ;.  ;•.- 
er,  Dr.  William  S.  McBirnle,  of  Glenda".! . 
Calif.,  has  prepared  a  report  based  uptp. 
a  series  of  interviews  he  had  in  southet..-t 
Asia  in  March  1965,  and  which  he  1-,;h.s 
requested  I  place  in  the  Congression  l 
Record  .   It  is  as  follows : 
The  Pattern  of  Coming  Events  in  Sov.r.- 
EAST  Asia 
It  is  rather  a  sobering  experience  to  ki;    v 
that  something  of  great  consequence  is  p  - 
ing  to  happen,  and  to  know  that  your  vmi 
country's  Government  does  not  know  it. 

The  odds  are  all  against  the  llkelihoo<i  of 
a  private  citizen,  however  careful  a  student 
of  foreign  affairs,  pitting  his  interpreta':'  i: 
of  coming  events  successfully  against  t/ie 
opinions  of  the  most  powerful  governmf..t 
on  earth,  with  all  of  its  superb  intelligc:.  c 
sources  upon  which  to  draw.  And  to  do  -o 
might  seem  presumptuous,  or  prepostero-..s, 
to  say  the  least. 

Yet  that  is  the  position  In  which  this  pro- 
gram finds  itself.  I  know,  or  to  be  more  re- 
strained, I  believe  I  know  the  pattern  i 
future  events  in  South  Vietnam.  Eviden.v 
the  Goverrmient  does  not  know.  A  con:^:- 
ence  of  historic  proportions  Is  underw.  v, 
right  now.  in  Washington.  Ambassm.  r 
Taylor  is  there  for  reports,  recommendatio!..-, 
and  consultations.  You,  the  listeners.  m..\- 
Judge  for  yourselves,  or  wait  for  historv  ;o 
prove  the  accuracy  of  our  analyses  and  p- ■  - 
dictions— but  this  Is  what  this  program  i:-  - 
lieves  is  now  to  come. 

As  James  Reston  writes:  "The  immedin  -:> 
question  is  clear  enough.  The  Presiden:  s 
decision  to  bomb  North  Vietnam  has  not 
achieved  its  objective.  It  has  not  persuacl.  d 
the  Communists  to  stop  their  infiltration  :i:  a 
military  subversion  In  South  Vietnam. 

"It  has  committed  the  prestige  and  power 
of  the  United  States  in  a  war  against  ti.p 
North  Vietnamese  Communists,  without  suc- 
cess, and  the  question  now  is  whether  to  i::- 
crease  the  military  pressure  or  withdraw 

"The  British  explored  the  prospect  of  a 
Vietnamese  settlement  with  the  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister.  Andrei  A.  Gromyko.  in  L<:i- 
don.  but  he  brushed  them  off.  The  John.<^'  ;i 
admihistration  has  made  many  more  priv.re 
inquiries  about  a  negotiated  settlement  th..n 
it  cares  for  political  reasons  to  admit.  b;u 
these  have  been  rebuffed. 

"President  Johnson  has  been  in  touch  'aiU 
Prime  Minister  Lester  B.  Pearson,  of  Canml  i. 
who  has  a  representative  on  the  Inten- 
tional Control  Commission  in  Vietnam,  on 
the  prospect  of  iiseful  negotiations,  b'li 
Pearson  has  had  to  report  to  the  Presidn." 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  not  intere  "- 
ed,  at  least  for  the  present. 

"Even  the  French,  who  have  been  lead!;.2 
the  campaign  for  a  negotiated  settlement  .:■ 
Vietnam,  concede  privately  they  received  r 
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e!icouragement  either  in  the  North  Vietnam- 
e^^e  capital  of  Hanoi  nor  in  the  Communist 
Chinese  capital  of  Peiping. 

■The  Issue,  therefore.  Is  not  whether  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  ready  for  negotiations.  The 
North  Vietnamese  Communists  have  been  re- 
jecting a  negotiated  settlement  for  months. 

"The  issue  before  the  President  and  his 
; -;sociates,  including  General  Taylor,  is, 
•herefore,  much  mare  complicated  tlian  the 
rational  argument  about  negotiations  would 
make  it  seem.  In  fact,  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese insist  on  seeing  the  struggle  in  south- 
east Asia  not  as  a  local  war,  but  as  a  test 
of  the  cold  war  all  over  the  world"  (Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  Apr.  1.  1965). 

Look  carefully  at  the  chain  of  events: 

1.  The  Vietcong  had  driven  us  to  the  wall, 
lx?cause  we  were  fighting  on  their  terms — not 
ours.  They  were  expecting  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement as  the  result  of  their  growing  vic- 
tories in  their  native  jungle  warfare,  fought 
as   it  was  on  their  own  ground. 

2.  The  President  made  the  right  decision, 
temporarily,  to  shift  the  technique  of  fight- 
ing the  war  on  our  terms;  not  theirs — to 
turn  our  big  weapons  on  the  Vietcong  war- 
related  targets  in  North  Vietnam.  The  Reds 
did  not  expect  this,  and  It  threw  their  hopes 
and  plans  for  negotiation  on  terms  favorable 
to  them  back  several  months.  The  United 
States,  in  effect,  had  been  willing,  even 
anxious,  to  come  to  the  bargaining  table, 
but  armed  with  much  more  strength  than 
the  Vietcong  expected. 

3.  At  this  point  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica has  made  a  strategic  error — too  obviously 
our  intention  and  goal  was  negotiation,  not 
victory.  But  there  is  really  nothing  to  nego- 
tiate; not  now,  at  any  rate.  For  the  Reds 
won't  negotiate  at  present  on  terms  unfa- 
vorable to  them,  since  we  cannot  accept  less 
;han  their  retreat.  They  therefore  will  not 
relax  their  program  of  terrorism  in  South 
Vietnam,  nor  will  they  (presently)  nego- 
tiate, for  this  would  catise  them  to  lose  face 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment. 

4.  The  Reds  were  aU  set  to  announce  a  big 
victory  on  March  10,  at  the  Afro-Asian  con- 
ference in  Algiers,  but  our  atack  on  North 
Vietnam  upset  their  timing.  So  they  quietly 
canceled  the  Afro-Asian  conference,  post- 
poning it  until  June  19,  when  it  is  resched- 
uled. This  means  that  they  expect  to  have 
a  new  plan  in  operation  by  that  time.  What 
plan?  This  Is  what  I  believe  that  I  know, 
und  that  the  U.S.  Government,  I  fear,  does 
not. 

5.  The  Red  Chinese  must  find  a  way  to 
get  us  to  the  negotiation  table  when  their 
strength  again  becomes  relatively  greater 
than  ours.  They  never  negotiate  to  make 
concessions,  as  we  almost  always  do.  This 
simple  principle  has  not  yet  penetrated 
widely  into  liberal  Washington  thought,  be- 
cause Socialist  liberals  are  evidently  unable  to 
face  communism  realistically  and  compre- 
hend Its  nature  and  methods.  For  example: 
Communism  never  negotiates  differences. 
It  always  seeks  victory  in  negotiations,  either 
m  part  or  in  whole.  This  Is  unvarying  Com- 
munist procedtire.  So  now  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  really  negotiate  on  South  Vietnam 
because  the  Increased  U.S.  strength  there 
j-'ives  them  no  advantage,  and  they  must  al- 
ways find  an  advantage  before  they  will 
enter  Into  serious  negotiations  on  any  issue, 
particularly  one  so  important  as  this. 

6.  The  plan  Is  to  wheel  large  land  armies, 
from  China  into  position,  to  threaten  to  flood 
South  Vietnam  with  waves  of  soldiers,  in- 
tmdating  the  South  Vietnamese  and  Ameri- 
cans by  sheer  numbers.  But  to  make  this 
tlireat  viable  they  must  also  demonstrate 
atomic  capability,  and  have  maintained  a 


propaganda  campaign  in  the  press  expressing 
their  professed  willingness,  at  whatever  cost 
to  themselves,  to  bomb  South  Vietnam 
with  atomic  bombs,  as  well  as  to  invade  in 
great  ground  army  strength.  Then  the  Reds 
are  counting  on  the  unwillingness  of  the 
United  States  to  fight  an  atomic  war.  and 
also  knowing  the  public  outcry  in  the  United 
States  over  annihilation  of  all  Americans  in 
South  Vietnam,  they  will  then  have  their 
bargaining  cards. 

7.  Tlierefore  we  must  expect  an  atomic  de- 
velopment, testing  of  bombs,  the  announce- 
ment of  a  surprising  stockpile  of  ready 
bombs,  and  the  means  of  delivering  them.  all. 
I  would  think,  before  June  19.  1965.  thotigh 
the  date  again  may  be  postponed  if  the  Reds 
feel  it  necessary. 

8.  So  the  Reds  are  preparing  to  shake  the 
world  by  a  two-faceted  thrust,  and  then,  con- 
fronting us  with  this  thrust,  they  are  count- 
ing on  world  pressure,  and  public  opinion 
expressed  in  this  country,  to  get  us  ready  to 
negotiate  from  a  position  of  relative  weak- 
ness. 

Of  course  we  are  not  really  weak,  just  un- 
able to  bring  ourselves  to  risk  the  death  of 
all  our  troops  In  Vietnam,  and  to  engage 
China  in  an  atomic  war.  Leftwlng  opinion 
molders  are  now  softening  up  public  senti- 
ment In  this  country,  hence  the  ads  in  news- 
papers emanating  from  leftist  groups  appeals 
for  peace  by  abandonment  of  South  Vietnam. 

9.  It  will  be  Russia  that  will,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  highest  tension  in  the  approaching 
United  States-Red  Chinese  confrontation, 
step  in.  offering  to  negotiate.  Red  China 
does  not  really  want  war,  but  they  are  de- 
termined to  drive  us  out  of  southeast  Asia  by 
this  threat.  Furthermore,  they  wish  trade 
concessions  for  all  Communist  lands,  since 
all  are  in  economic  and  agricultural  trouble. 
It  is.  therefore,  to  get  America  out  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  to  open  the  West  for  trade  with 
Red  China,  that  the  Russians  and  the  Red 
Chinese  have  plotted  together  the  coming 
confrontation. 

As  mediator,  Russia  knows  she  will  get.  In 
return,  much  in  trade  concessions  for  Red 
China,  and  In  gratitude  for  bringing  about 
a  peaceful  settlement  she  will  be  granted  the 
relaxation  of  our  trade  barriers  with  the 
Soviet  Union  herself. 

So  now  you  know  what  we  believe  is  in 
the  wind.  Many  things  can  upset  this  whole 
scheme  of  the  Communists,  but  I  believe  this 
is  the  way  their  immediate  Communist  plan- 
ning is  headed.  And  so  I  look  for:  First,  the 
massive  tlu-eat  of  war;  second,  the  mediation 
of  Russia,  followed  by  the  conference  table; 
third,  the  resulting  sizable  trade  concessions 
for  lx>th  Red  China  and  Russia;  fourth,  a  seat 
at  the  United  Nations  for  China — ^which 
means  the  end  of  free  China,  since  it  will  in- 
volve diplomatic  recognition  by  the  United 
States;  fifth,  then,  a  great  going  out  of  the 
tide  of  war  threat,  r  period  of  false  security 
based  upon  the  illusion  of  peace;  sixth,  and 
what  will  this  have  cost  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China?  Just  some  planning,  some  propa- 
ganda words  against  each  other,  to  make  us 
believe  they  are  enemies  and  that  Russia  is 
inclined  toward  friendliness  with  us  as  a 
result  of  their  "phoney  split,"  all  of  which  Is 
a  preposterous  bluff. 

That  is  all  It  will  have  cost  the  Red  bloc, 
and  they  will  receive  everything  they  want 
from  us  and  will  be  in  a  much  stronger  eco- 
nomic position  to  continue  the  war  of  sub- 
version and  revolution  around  the  world. 
And  most  deplorable  Is  the  fact  that  we 
seemingly  do  not  realize  we  are  being  drawn 
into  this  Red  trap.  We  are  very  likely  to 
end  up  paying  for  the  strengthening  of  our 
enemies  and  underwriting  the  advancement 
of  commimism  from  its  Russian  and  Chinese 
bases. 


The  President'^  Statement  of  American 

Policy  and  OVjectives  in  Vietnam 

-\ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
night  of  April  7,  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity in  Baltimore,  President  Johnson 
delivered  an  elqouent,  clear  statement  of 
American  policy  and  objectives  in  Viet- 
nam. The  President  made  it  undeniably 
plain  that  a  prescription  for  peace  in 
Vietnam  does  exist.  This  prescription 
contains  the  promise  of  economic  co- 
operation on  a  scale  that  can  only  lead 
to  the  improved  social  and  economic 
well-being  of  millions  of  southeast 
Asians  now  embroiled  in  wars  and  feuds 
with  their  neighbors. 

The  President  challenged  the  coun- 
tries of  southeast  Asia  to  join  together 
in  a  massive  common  development  effort 
in  the  Mekong  River  Basin,  and  prom- 
ised increased  U.S.  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance.  The  Mekong  Basin  covers  381,- 

000  square  miles  and  touches  the  lives  of 
48  million  people.  The  river  rises  in 
China  and  flows  2,600  miles  to  a  large 
delta  below  Saigon.  The  Congress  has 
been  authorizing  and  appropriating 
funds  for  feasibiUty  and  hydrologlcal 
studies  preliminary  to  development  of 
this  area  for  nearly  7  years.  The  foreign 
aid  bill  currently  being  studied  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  contains 
fund  authorizations  to  continue  these 
studies. 

This  proposal  was  no  "bribe"  for 
peace — it  was  offered  as  an  alternative 
to  war. 

The  President  made  it  equally  clear 
that  our  objective  is  the  independence 
of  South  Vietnam  and  "we  will  do  every- 
thing necessary  to  reach  that  objective." 

1  fully  support  the  President  in  his  deter- 
mination that  the  United  States  will  not 
be  defeated,  will  not  grow  tired,  and  will 
now  u-ithdraw  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  also  support  his  proposal  for  a  co- 
operative effort  in  the  Mekong  River 
Basin  and  other  development  activities 
which  will  "replace  despair  with  hope 
and  terror  with  progress." 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission,  I  in- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  Miami  Her- 
ald of  April  10,  "Support  for  LBJ's 
Logic,"  and  an  execUent  article  by  Bert 
Collier,  Herald  editorial  writer,  concern- 
ing "The  Mekong  Project^What  It 
Means."  I  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  both  of  these  fine  articles 
that  reflect  a  clear  understanding  and 
support  of  the  President's  proposals. 

The  articles  follow: 

StJPPORT  roR  L.B.J.'s  Logic 

More  men  and  nations  evidently  like  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Vietnam  proposal  than  dis- 
like It. 

The  President's  peace  bid  was  "full  of  Ilea 
and  deception,"  says  Red  China.    Senate  Re- 
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publican  Leader  Dirksen  wonders  whether 
the  Johns  Hopkins  speech  simply  soiuaded 
"retreat." 

These  seem  to  be  minority  views — the  one 
expected,  considering  the  nature  of  the  ani- 
mal; the  other  a  dutiful  observance  of  the 
opposition  role  In  Congress. 

Otherwise,  Mr.  Johnson  has  many  with 
him.  They  Include  Japan,  Britain,  and 
Prance,  among  other  allies  or  pwxt-time 
friends;  United  Nations  Secretary  General 
U  Thant;  neighbor  Canada;  17  nonalined 
nattt^s  who  asked  on  April  1  for  some  such 
move,  and  most  of  Congress.  Typical  of 
the  latter  perhaps  Is  the  apt  reaction  of  Sena- 
tor George  Smathers  who  described  adminis- 
tration policy  as  "the  iron  hand  In  the  velvet 
glove." 

What  It  is.  of  course.  Is  a  policy  at  long 
last.  While  we  have  reservations  about  some 
of  the  phrasing,  we  welcome  the  world's  gen- 
eral response.  For  the  first  time  since  1954 
when  the  southeast  Asia  adventure  began. 
It  is  clear  beyond  any  doubt  where  the  United 
States  stands. 

Yesterday  fresh  accent  was  added  to  Mr. 
Johnson's  promise  that  "we  will  not  be  de- 
feated." North  Vietnam,  which  Is  the  store- 
house but  not  the  sanctuary  of  Communist 
subversion  below  the  17th  parallel,  again 
felt  the  sting  of  American  air  power  Inter- 
dicting Its  supply  lines. 

Even  so.  the  soft  glove  remains  on  the  Iron 
hand.  If  North  Vietnam  will  only  concede 
the  futility  of  war  and  subversion,  the  whole 
of  southeast  Asia  can  be  developed  prosper- 
ously In  peace. 

It  Is  a  little-known  fact  that  the  very 
countries  which  have  been  at  one  another's 
throats  openly  in  this  area  of  the  world  have 
been  working  together  quietly  toward  the 
very  goal  which  Mr.  Johnson  finds  as  an 
alternative  to  war. 

For  the  last  7  years  South  Vietnam,  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  Thailand  have  been  cooperat- 
ing In  the  lower  Mekong  Basin  In  the  build- 
ing of  powerplanUs,  Irrigation  systems,  and 
pilot  farms. 

Quite  literally  southeast  Asia  could  beat  its 
sword  Into  a  plowshare  should  It  pursue  the 
course  to  which  Mr.  Johnson  has  called  at- 
tention so  dramatically.  His  logical  plan  has 
found  response  where  logic  yet  prevails,  and 
this  Is  good. 
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It  Could  Dwarf  Even  Our  Own  TVA:   The 

Mekong  Project — What  It  Means 

(By  Bert  Collier) 

President  Johnson's  suggestion  that  the 
United  States  Is  ready  to  "Invest"  $1  bUllon 
In  the  peaceful  development  of  southeast 
Asia  is  the  most  widely  discussed  feature  of 
his  Vietnam  policy  statement. 

Some  consider  this  the  proffer  of  a  bribe 
to  the  Vietcong  if  they  stop  fighting.  Some 
see  it  as  an  unwarranted  extension  of  foreign 
aid  which  is  already  in  difficulties  In  Con- 
gress. 

Actually  It  Is  only  the  enlargement  of  a 
program  thafr  has  been  imderway  for  more 
than  7  years,  '.n  which  the  United  States  and 
a  score  of  other  nations  are  cooperating. 

The  plan  has  been  mentioned  before  as 
the  means  for  a  Just  and  honorable  settle- 
ment of  the  Vietnamese  conflict  and  the  start 
of  a  new  era  in  the  territories  that  once  made 
up  French  Indociiina. 

The  President  was  not  sf>eclfic  about  the 
proposal.  It  was  contained  In  two  short 
paragraphs  of  his  Baltimore  address. 

"The  task."  he  said.  "Is  nothing  less  than 
to  enrich  the  hopes  and  existence  of  more 
than  a  hundred  million  people.  And  there 
Is  much  to  be  done. 


"The  vast  Mekong  River  can  provide  food 
and  water  and  power  on  a  scale  to  dwarf  even 
our  own  TVA." 

Planning  to  develop  the  Lower  Mekong 
along  these  lines  has  been  underway  since 
1957  under  aiosplces  of  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Par 
East.  This  Is  the  project  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent offered  all-out  support,  once  peace  and 
stability  are  restored. 

The  Mekong  is  one  of  the  world's  great 
rivers.  It  rises  in  the  Tibetan  highlands  of 
China  and  flows  2,800  miles  t<j  the  sea  south- 
west of  Saigon. 

Born  as  a  brawling  m-juntain  stream  In 
the  rugged  Chinese  hintorland.  It  outlines  the 
border  between  Laos  and  Burma.  Then,  af- 
ter watering  all  of  northwest  I^aos  it  separates 
southern  Laos  from  Thailand,  flows  through 
the  hearts  of  Cambodia  and  builds  a  mighty 
delta  on  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam. 

A  system  of  dams  and  water-shortage  ba- 
sins along  the  river  would,  according  to  the 
plan,  tran.sform  the  economy  of  the  region. 

It  would  improve  farniing  by  irrigation  and 
make  possible  a  second  crop  during  the  dry 
season.  Controls  would  eliminnte  spring 
floods  that  take  Immense  toll  in  life  and 
property.     Shipping  would  be  improved. 

Most  important  of  all.  chenp  electric  power 
would  allow  industrial  developmfnt 

While  Laos,  Cambodia.  Thailand  and  South 
Vietnam  would  be  the  principal  beneficiaries, 
Burma  would  also  bo  lielpcd  and  Red  China 
and  North  Vietnam  could  become  customers 
for  power  to  fuel  their  own  industries. 

This  is  the  vision.  A  great  deal  cf  work  al- 
ready has  been  done.  Tliere  has  been  more 
International  cooperation  in  this  program 
than  any  other  ever  undertaken  by  the  U.N. 

The  UJS.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  helped 
make  original  reconnaissance  studies.  A  for- 
mer chief  of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers 
headed  a  team  whicli  rccDmiaended  further 
investigations. 

France  gave  direct  financial  aj^sistance  and 
Canada  flew  aerial  photographic  missions. 
Australia  and  Japan  provided  engineering 
teams  to  locate  damsites  and  make  geological 
surveys. 

Others  that  lent  a  hand  included  the 
Philippines,  Netherlands.  Pakistan.  Norway. 
Sweden,  Deiomark,  Britain,  and  New  Zealand. 

International  agencies  in  the  picture  are 
the  International  Labor  Orgnnization  and 
the  World  Health  Organization. 

Even  private  philanthropy,  such  as  the 
Ford   Foundation,   Is   making   contributions. 

A  fascinating  account  of  the  Lower  Mekong 
project  was  published  recently  by  Dr.  Gil- 
bert F.  White,  professor  of  geography  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  a  consultant  on  the 
program. 

"If  the  Lower  Mekong;  program  In  Its 
present  form  does  not  prove  a  complete  way 
out  of  the  southeast  Asia  dilemma."  he  says, 
"it  at  least  suggests  a  rcaite  that  is  challeng- 
ing. 

"This  Is  a  way  callinc  for  International 
collaboration  In  advancing  the  welfiwe  of 
peasants  who  long  montlis  apo  had  enough 
of  terror  In  the  night. 

"In  such  a  venture  the  United  States 
could  with  honor  and  deep  conviction  Invest 
Its  men,  experience,  and  capitnl  as  a  mem- 
ber of   an   international   team. 

"It  Is  Just  barely  possible  tlmt  out  of  this 
most  incredible  of  places— the  swirling  politi- 
cal caldron  of  southeast  Asia^may  come  a 
new  pattern  for  Internatiorml  action  In 
harnessing  nature's  riches  to  achieve  peace- 
ful change." 

Evidently  President  Johnson  agrees  with 
this  premise.  He  has  opened  the  way  for 
the  United  States  to  provide  a  tremendous 
assist  "as  soon  as  peaceful  cooperation  Is 
possible." 


A  Proposal  To  Insure  That  the  Limits  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  Are  Respected 
Within  the  Borders  of  the  State  of 
Alabama 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13.  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  M. 
Speaker,  on  March  31.  1965,  Arch  E. 
Roberts,  major,  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  ad- 
dressed the  State  Legislature  of  Alabanu. 
on  the  subject  "A  Proposal  To  Insuic 
That  the  Limits  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
Are  Respected  Within  the  Borders  of 
the  State  of  Alabama."  Several  of  mv 
constitu tents  thought  that  Major  Rob- 
erts' speech  ought  to  appear  In  tlie 
Congressional  Record  and  therefore  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  at  the  close  of  m.- 
remarks. 

The  speech  follows: 
A  Proposal  To  Insure  That  the  Limits  cr 

THE    U.S.     Constitution     Ark    RESPEcrrr. 

Within    the    Borders    of    the    State    cr 

Alabama 

(By  Arch  E.  Roberts,  major,  U.S.  Arniy 
Reserve) 
Mr.  President,  Governor  Wallace,  members 
of  the  Alabama  State  Legislature,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of 
speaking  to  you  today  on  matters  of  the  ut- 
most gravity  to  the  sovereign  State  <.f 
Alabama  and  to  thoughtful  Americans  eve;  •  - 
where. 

My  talk  will  constitute  a  proposal  to  ir.- 
sure  that  the  limits  of  the  U.S.  Constitutic.i 
are  respected  within  the  borders  of  the  Stci'o 
of  Alabama. 

I  believe  that  the  Alabama  syndrome  r.  - 
veals  our  sister  States  In  the  South  compri.-e 
the  target  area  for  a  centrally  directed 
revolution  which  is  Intended  to  eventually 
engulf   the  entire   United   States. 

I  believe  that  we  must  determine  the 
causes  for  this  revolution. 

And,  I  believe  that  "we  the  people."  mu:-v 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  "*  •  •  Instire 
domestic  tranquillity." 

It  is  no  accident  that  Montgomery,  Ala  — 
former  capital  for  the  Confederacy— is  the 
focal  point  for  today's  anarchist.  In  farr. 
Dr.  John  A.  Morsell,  assistant  executive  di- 
rector. National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  declared  in  Donvtr 
on  March  20,  that  1965  has  the  "potential  cr 
a  real  revolution." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  under  the  guise  of 
a  crusade  for  minority  rights  I>r  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  and  other  trained  revolutionaric  ■ 
are  engaged  in  a  plan  of  enflame  Americans 
to  a  point  where  our  citizens  defy  legaiiv 
constituted  authority,  flout  private  property 
rights,  and,  finally,  generate  violence,  blood- 
shed and  murder 

These  are  techniques  of  subversion  fami- 
liar to  everyone  who  has  studied  the  Spanish 
revolution  and  other  examples  of  Communis- 
control  of  populations  by  mass  terror. 

It  Is  now  apparent  that  certain  agent-s 
provocateiu-,  acting  In  consonance  with  a 
master  plan,  are  attempting  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  crisis  In  the  South  which  wi" 
favor  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  nation.il 
emergency. 

It  can  be  predicted  that  a  state  of  nationa; 
emergency  will  lead   to  the  Implementation 
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,.;  a  series  of  Executive  Orders  now  in  readl- 
r.ess  to  place  control  of  all  phases  of  our  so- 
ciety in  the  hands  of  a  few  "elite  directors" 
::i  the  Federal  Government. 

We  begin  to  see  the  emerging  outline  of 
.'■.  Soviet  America. 

Within  the  next  few  minutes  the  master 
pian  for  this  Communist-style  revolution 
will  be  Identified. 

More  important,  I  hope  to  place  In  your 
liands  a  weapon  with  which  to  defend  the 
s-  iverelgn  State  of  Alabama,  a  procedure  for 
iiirestlng  this  Incipient  revolution,  and  the 
legislative  act  needed  to  Insure  that  the 
:iinits  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  are  respected 
'Aithln  the  borders  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Our  examination  of  the  rise  and  progress 
1  I  revolution  in  Alabama,  however,  must  be 
p.'-efaced  by  a  word  on  a  contributing  factor 
:•.)  this  terror. 

This  peril  may  be  attributed.  In  part,  to 
a  false  economy  In  the  affairs  of  our  State 
overnments. 

Americans  have  long  failed  to  recognize 
•  he  responsibilities  to  preserve  Constitutional 
.ibertles  which  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
lur  State  legislators  by  Constitutional  com- 
p.ict.  We  have.  In  fact,  condoned  a  system 
which  denies  Just  compensation  for  public 
^ervice  and  which  places  a  "part-time"  sen- 
;  ry  on  the  ramparts  of  freedom. 

Tlie  preservation  of  our  Constitutional 
lepublic  now,  as  never  before,  urgently  de- 
;nands  the  attention  of  full-time  legislators. 
And  these  spokesmen  for  the  people  must  re- 
ceive financial  compensation  commensurate 
•J.  ith  their  responsibilities. 

State  legislators  must  place  themselves  on 
,;  par  with  Members  of  the  Congress.  They 
must  vote  themselves  a  salary  of  not  less  than 
S20,000  per  year.  And  they  must  convene 
111  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same 
period  of  time  as  does  the  U.S.  Congress  In 
Washington.  The  State  legislatures,  being 
•.he  reservoir  of  all  true  political  power  (as 
the  States  are  the  reservoir  of  all  true  na- 
tional wealth)  may  thus  defend  the  Consti- 
tution and  protect  the  freedoms  guaranteed 
;o  the  people  by  this  Constitution. 

Now — let  us  Identify  the  master  plan 
vhich  has  spawned  a  generation  of  anti- 
.•\inerlcans — a  plan  which  has  entrapped  our 
people  in  a  silent  revolution  and  which  now 
threatens  the  South  (and  eventually  the  en- 
ure United  States)  with  violent  Insurrec- 
ion. 

Permit  me  to  quote  from  Senate  Document 
No.  87,  "Review  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ier." On  page  289  of  this  Senate  report 
there  appears  this  amazing  statement: 

"The  charter  (of  the  United  Nations)  has 
become  'the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and 
the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  anything  In  the  Constitution  or 
he  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  not- 
'.viihstanding.*  " 

And  they  flaunt  the  United  Nations  ban- 
ner. 

Your  attention  is  further  invited  to  an 
address  by  the  late  John  Foster  Dulles,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State,  made  before  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
April   12,  1952. 

•Treaties,"  said  Mr.  Dulles,  make  inter- 
national law  and  also  they  make  domestic 
law.  Under  our  Constitution  treaties  become 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  They  are  In- 
deed more  supreme  than  ordinary  laws,  for 
ongressional  laws  are  invalid  if  they  do  not 
•■onform  to  the  Constitution  whereas  treaty 
:,;w  can  override  the  Constitution." 

Then  Mr.  Dulles  spelled  out  the  new  legal 
posture  which  members  of  the  American  Bar 
.Association  would  be  expected  to  assume  in 
uuure  interpretation  .of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  as  the  "supreme  law  of  the  land." 

"Treaties,"  he  said,  "can  take  powers  away 
'rom  the  Congress  and  give  them  to  the 
President;  they  can  take  powers  from  the 
^laf^  and  give  them  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
hiciu    or   to   some   international   body,   and 


they  can  cut  across  the  rights  given  the 
people  by  the  constitutloiial  bill  of  rights." 

And  they  flaunt  the  United  Nations  ban- 
ner. 

The  record  of  usurped  governmental  pow- 
er, which  Mr.  Dulles  presumed  to  sanction, 
is  dramatically  demonstrated  In  the  record 
of  hundreds  of  U.N. -enforcing  "treaties" 
which  were  surrepitlously  "ratified"  by  as 
few  as  two  or  three  U.S.  Senators  convening 
In  secret  during  the  months  Immediately 
following  passage  of  the  United  Nations 
treaty  agreement. 

This  astonishing  information  was  initially 
reported  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  Decem- 
ber 8.  1952. 

In  at  least  one  instance,  said  the  Tribune, 
one  Senator  convened  himself  at  6:30  p.m. 
on  the  empty  floor  of  the  Senate:  ratified  a 
"treaty"  binding  upon  every  citizen  in  the 
United  States,  and  then  adjourned  himself 
at  6:31  p.m. 

Tiiat  man  was  Senator  John  P.  Sparkman. 
of  Alabama. 

This  abuse  of  privileges  prompted  Senator 
Bricker  and  53  other  alarmed  Senators  to 
propose  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  (the 
Bricker  resolution.  June  15.  1953)  in  an  at- 
tempt to  contain  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment the  treatymaklng  powers  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Executive  agreement  powers  of 
the  President. 

Assurance  by  the  President  that  such 
questionable  action  would  be  terminated 
led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Bricker  amendment 
by  one  vote. 

A  recently  conducted  search  for  these 
secret  treaties,  however,  has  revealed  that  the 
total  now  stand  at  3,000  U.N.-implementing 
treaties. 

And  they  flaunt  the  United  Nations  banner. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  interrelated 
events  confirm  a  chilling  fact:  The  United 
Nations  Chai'ter  is  the  master  plan  for  a 
Communist-style  revolution  in  America. 

Let  us  expose  the  fiction  that  the  United 
Nations  is  some  kind  of  debating  society. 
The  United  Nations  is  not  a  "debating  so- 
ciety'^and  it  was  never  Intended  to  be  a 
"debating  scx;iety." 

The  United  Nations  is  a  subversive  organi- 
zation. Its  objective  Is  to  overthrow  the  con- 
stitutional governments  of  the  United  States 
(including  the  State  of  Alabama),  by  peace- 
ful means  if  possible;  by  force  and  violence 
if  necessary. 

Tliese  subversive  objectives  will  not  sur- 
prise those  who  know  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  was  written  by  Communists 
and  traitors  including  Alger  Hiss.  Leo  Pas- 
volsky.  and  Phillip  C.  Jessup. 

And  they  fiaunt  the  United  Nations  banner. 

The  so-called  United  Nations  Treaty  is  no 
treaty  within  the  meaning  of  that  word.  The 
U.N.  Charter  Is  a  constitution  for  one  world 
government  and  Its  aim  Is  to  abrogate  the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  to  erect  in  its  place 
the  United  Nations  Charter  as  the  "supreme 
law  of  the  land." 

The  United  Nations  now  overtly  and  ar- 
rogantly proclaims  Its  preeminence  in  the 
affairs  of  our  State  governments.  Dr.  Ralph 
J.  Bunche.  U.N.  Undersecretary,  marches  in 
the  vanguard  of  defiant  mobs  who  assault 
your  State  capltol. 

And  they  flaunt  the  United  Nations  ban- 
ner. 

Of  course,  the  pro-Communist  leanings  of 
Mr.  Bunche,  best-known  Negro  in  the  world, 
are  well  advertised.  In  fact,  on  August  9. 
1948,  after  Alger  Hiss  had  been  exposed  as  a 
Communist  agent.  Bunche  assured  Hiss  by 
letter  that.  "I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am 
in  yoiu"  corner." 

It  Is  now  clear  that  Federal  agents  acting 
under  what  they  assert  to  be  a  legal  use  of 
the  limited  powers  envunerated  In  the  Con- 
stitution, have  negotiated  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments so  as  to  coerce  these  United  States 
into  a  United  Nations  Treaty  agreement .  This 
U.N.  Treaty  actually  constitutes  a  surrender 


to  these  foreign  governments  of  the  powers 
of  government  and  affects  a  surrender  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  assured  to  the  people  un- 
der the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  extent  of  this  duplicity  can  now  be 
directly  assessed  by  example. 

We  have  witnessed  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions which  overturn  the  sovereignty  of 
State  governments:  Example — the  reappor- 
tionment decision. 

We  have  been  burdened  with  congressional 
legislation  which  directly  attacks  the  con- 
stitutional premise  of  private  property 
rights:  Example — the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

And,  now  we  are  confronted  by  the  arbi- 
trary use  of  Presidential  power  to  override 
the  constitutional  guarantees  of  universal 
suffrage:  Example — the  proposed  voting  law. 

These  acts  by  Judicial,  legislative,  and 
executive  agents  violate  specific  articles  In 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  and  In  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  several  States,  and  they  are  in 
contradiction  to  the  Intent  of  these  consti- 
tutions. 

These  acts  are  not.  however,  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  Treaty  agiec- 
ment.  They  are.  In  fact,  demanded  by  the 
artic'.es  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable. 

Since  its  ratification  by  the  U.S.  Senate  on 
June  26.  1945,  the  United  Nations  Charter 
has  been  the  "supreme  law  of  the  land,"  and 
our  elected  and  appointed  agents  in  Judicial, 
legislative,  and  executive  ofi&ce  have  con- 
ducted our  affairs  in  consonance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

And  they  flaunt  the  United  Nations  ban- 
ner. 

Furthermore,  the  agony  in  Alabama  prom- 
ised that  the  technique  of  "silent  revolu- 
tion" to  change  our  Government  from  one 
of  limited  and  delegated  powers  to  a  cen- 
tralized, totalitarian  regime.  Is  to  be  rein- 
forced by  planned  violence  which  will  ex- 
pedite the  changeover. 

Significantly,  the  subversion  of  freedom's 
bulwark  has  been  accompanied  by  a  thrust 
to  redirect  the  allegiance  of  our  soldiers  to 
the  United  Nations  banner  so  as  to  Immobil- 
ize U.S.  military  resistance  to  the  United 
Nations  takeover.  The  employment  of  Fed- 
eral troops  in  the  South  is  but  one  example 
of  so-called  "counterinsurgency"  training  to 
facilitate  the  Invasion. 

American  soldiers  are  now  trained  to  con- 
trol American  citizens.  Our  sons  in  imi- 
form  suppress  resistance  to  United  Nations 
tyranny  and  aid  revolutionary  forces  which 
seek  to  destroy  ovir  constitutional  republic. 

The  planners  intend  to  transfer  our  entire 
Military  Establishment  into  a  United  Nations 
army  so  as  to  force  all  of  the  nations  Into 
line  and  to  deliver  them  up  to  a  one-world 
government. 

And  they  flaunt  the  United  Nations  ban- 
ner. 

Now  pending  In  the  United  Nations  Is  a 
single  plan  for  redistributing  the  world's 
trade  and  Industry,  approved  In  Geneva  In 
1964  by  the  solid  vote  of  "emerging"  na- 
tions. They  look  at  it  as  a  way  to  guarantee 
their  prosperity. 

Seventy-seven  "emerging"  nations  voted 
in  Geneva  In  1964  to  lay  the  burden  of  their 
welfare  upon  the  Industrial  member  nations 
while  the  Industrial  nations  sat  on  their 
hands  in  disbelief.  This  action  of  UNCTAD 
(the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development)  will  be  voted  on  this  Sep- 
tember in  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly and  probably  will  pass  because  of 
the   "emerging"   nations   bloc   vote. 

Gentlemen,  do  you  realize  that  when  this 
action  Is  taken,  steel  mills  In  Birmingham 
and  Gadsden.  Ala.,  could  be  forced  by  the 
United  Nations  to  cut  back  prcxiuctlon  and 
even  risk  the  loss  of  this  Industry  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  charter  and  build  the 
economy  of  another  member  nation.  Think 
of  it  Your  own  people  forced  In  the  lines 
of  the  unemployed  because  of  the  articles  of 
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the  TTnlted  Nations  Charter.  Thla  l8  no 
tfream,  gentlemen,  this  will  happen  In  every 
major   Industry  oX   our  country. 

The  American  Legion  asks  that  you  be 
cognizant  of  this  terrible  condition  within 
the  United  Nations  structure. 

And  they  flaunt  the  United  Nations  ban- 
ner. 

Americans,  of  course,  have  been  assured 
that  the  constitutional  legality  of  the 
United  Nations  treaty  agreement  Is  found  in 
article  VI  of  our  Constitution.  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles,  remember,  stated  that,  "Treaty 
law  can  override  the  Constitution". 

A  treaty,  however,  cannot  authorize  what 
the  Constitution  forbids. 

No  Federal  agent  has  the  power  or  the 
authority  to  modify  or  to  dissolve  the  con- 
stitutional compact. 

This  fact  was  affirmed  In  positive  terms 
In  Reid  ▼.  Covert,  1&57,  In  which  the  United 
States  Supreme  Cout  declared : 

"It  would  be  manifestly  contrary  to  the 
objectives  of  those  who  created  the  Consti- 
tution, as  well  as  those  who  were  resj>onslble 
for  the  Bill  of  Rights — let  alone  alien  to  our 
entire  constitutional  history  and  tradition — 
to  construe  article  VI  as  permitting  the 
United  States  to  exercise  power  under  an 
International  agreement  without  observing 
constitutional  prohibitions.  In  effect,  such 
construction",  said  the  Court,  "would  permit 
amendment  of  that  document  In  a  manner 
not  sanctioned  by  article  V.  The  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Constitution  were  designed  to 
apply  to  all  branches  of  the  national  govern- 
ment and  they  cannot  be  nullified  by  the 
Executive  or  by  the  Executive  and  Senate 
combined." 

Our  Federal  Government,  however,  has 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  Constitution 
has  been  amended,  "in  a  manner  not  sanc- 
tioned by  article  V". 

And  they  flaunt  the  United  Nations 
banner. 

It  must  be  said,  too,  that  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t  cannot  declare  a  statute  of  Congress 
"unconstitutional".  The  court  can  exercise 
only  the  Judicial  power  conferred  upon  It  by 
the  Constitution.  It  can  no  more  "unmake" 
a  legislative  act  that  it  can  make  one. 

To  strike  down  a  legislation  act  requires 
legislative  power.    No  court  has  such  power. 
The  ordinary  citizen  also  lacks  the  power 
to  overturn  breaches  of  the  Constitution. 

Only  a  State,  acting  in  Its  highest  sovereign 
capacity,  can  repudiate  unauthorized  acts  of 
its  agents. 

Therefore,  the  proper  party  to  now  chal- 
lenge the  validity  of  the  United  Nations 
Treaty  agreement  Is  a  party  to  the  con- 
stitutional compact,  a  sovereign  State — the 
State  of  Alabama. 

The  reason  that  the  people  and  the  States 
have  been  biirdened  with  the  acts  of  Fed- 
eral agents  in  their  surrender  of  the  powers 
of  government  to  the  United  Nations  Is  be- 
cause the  State  has  not  repudiated  the  at- 
tempts of  its  agents  to  act  beyond  their 
authority.  These  acts  had  the  effect  of 
"law",  not  by  reason  of  any  nonexistent  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  agents,  but  because 
of  the  authority  the  State  gave  to  these 
acts  by  falling  to  challenge  the  attempts  of 
Its  Federal  agents  to  exceed  their  authority. 
The  power  to  correct  these  excesses  by  Fed- 
eral agents  is  found  in  the  Constitution. 

•We  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  de- 
clares the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  "in 
Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  Insure  domestic/Tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of 
Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  or- 
dain and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America." 

The  preamble  thus  clearly  defines  the 
•overelgnty  and  the  authority  of  the  parties 
to  the  constitutional  compact^ 
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"It  Is  In  this  sense  of  the  terra  "States'  that 
they  form  the  constitutency  from  which  the 
Federal  Constitution  emanated,"  said  Martin 
Van  Buren,  otir  eighth  President,  "and  It 
is  by  the  States,  acting  either  by  their  legis- 
latures or  in  convention  that  any  valid  al- 
teration of  the  instrument  can  alone  be 
made." 

As  we  have  seen,  however.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
historical  record  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  suffered,  not  merely  altera- 
tion, but  complete  abridgement  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  so-called  United  Nations  Treaty. 

And  they  flaunt  the  United  Nations 
banner. 

This  emasculation  of  our  Constitution 
most  certainly  was  not  authorized  by  the 
parties  to  the  constitutional  compact. 

In  this  respect.  State  officeholders  have  a 
positive  duty  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  It  Is  a  continuing  obligation 
and  may  not  be  met  merely  by  an  empty  oath 
taken  upon  accepting  public  office. 

The  language  of  section  3,  article  VI,  U.S. 
Constitution,  "•  •  •  shall  be  bound  by  Oath 
or  Affirmation,  to  support  this  Constitution," 
Imposes  a  continuing  duty  upon  these  office- 
holders as  long  as  they  continue  in  office. 

In  like  manner,  the  State  at  the  time  of 
Its  admission  Into  the  Union  assumes  all  ob- 
ligations to  the  people  of  that  State,  and  to 
the  people  of  the  several  States  which  are 
parties  to  the  same  agreement,  to  Insure  that 
all  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  re- 
spected and  enforced  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  State. 

Therefore,  in  conformity  witli  these  duties 
and  obligations,  I  propose  thnt  the  legisla- 
tors of  the  State  of  Alabama  now  do  what  is 
necessary  to  defend  the  Constitutton  and  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Events  In  Washington  and  bi  the  State  of 
Alabama  disclose  that  we  tave  lost  the 
liberties  and  the  freedoms  guaranteed  to  the 
people  under  this  Constitution.  And  we 
have  lost  control  of  the  FcderaJ  Government. 
And  they  flaunt  the  United  Nation.s  banner. 
I,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  legislators  of 
the  State  of  Alabama  appoint  r  special  com- 
mittee comprising  members  of  the  house  and 
senate  to  Investigate  the  lejrnllty  of  the 
action  of  Federal  agents  with  regard  to  the 
United  Nations  and  to  provide  means  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  relation  thereto. 

I  suggest  that  such  committee  be  author- 
ized and  dh-ected  to  investifjate  the  question 
of  whether  the  United  Nations  Treaty  agiee- 
ment  entered  Into  by  Federal  regencies  act- 
ing as  representatives  of  these  United  States 
and  of  the  State  of  Alabnma  be  within  the 
power  and  authority  granted  to  said  agents 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  suggest  that  this  committee  be  further 
authorized  and  directed  to  Inve-stifrate  the 
question  of  whether  thl.s  pu.-ported  UN 
treaty  agreement  affects  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, or  relates  to  the  relinquishment  r.f  any 
of  the  laws  or  rights  affertlng  the  State  of 
Alabama  or  Its  people. 

This  committee  must  determine  whether 
there  is  any  change  proivjsed  to  be  made  un- 
der this  United  Nations  treaty  agreement 
which  would  deprive  the  State  of  Alabama 
or  Its  people  of  rights  and  privile-Te-^,  or 
would  Involve  any  charr:''  In  any  r.f  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  r^  the  United 
States  without  the  con.-^ent  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  or  of  the  several  States. 

And,  Isugrrest  that  this  committee  inquire 
Into  what  measures  may  be  taken  by  the 
State  of  Alabama  to  enforce  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  to  punish  any  In- 
fraction thereof  that  may  appear  to  be  in- 
dorsed by  any  unlawful  me  of  authoritv  by 
any  agency  not  sanctioned  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Upon    determining   that    the  United   Na- 


tions treaty  agreement  la  beyond  the  au- 
thority granted  to  Federal  agents  by  Con- 
stitutional compact.  I  propose  that  the  leg- 
islators of  the  State  of  Alabama  introduce, 
"a  bill  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  th. 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
gard to  the  so-called  United  Nations  organi- 
zation." 

I  suggest  that  this  statute  declare  that  th.' 
agreements  relating  to  the  United  Nation 
organization      are      beyond      the      authorit- 
granted  to  agencies  pui-porting  to  make  thc.^" 
treaties  and  agreements,  and  are,  therefor, 
null,  void,  and  of  no  effect  within  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  that 
any  attempt  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  an  ■ 
said  treaties  or  agreements  within  the  Sta- 
of  Alabama  Is  unlawful. 

And,  lastly,  I  suggest  that  any  person  who 
shall  commit  an  act  In  violation  of  the  pre- 
visions of  this  statute  shall  be  guilty  of  r. 
felony,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  sha:: 
be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000,  or  be  coi- 
fined  in  the  State  penitentiary  not  more  th;. 
20  years,  or  both. 

In    providing    criminal    penalties    for    at. 
tempts  to  enforce  acts  that  have  no  author- 
ity under   the   U.S.   Constitution,   the  Sta- - 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama  Is  n.- 
asked  to  declare  "unconstitutional"  a  trea- 
that  Is  made  with  regard  to  the  United  Nn  ■ 
tlons.     The  Alabama  legislature  is  requestc  I 
to  first  Inquire  into  the  question  of  wheth. 
there   was   authority  to  enter   into  such    . 
treaty.     Upon  finding  that  there  was  not,  t!:  ■ 
Alabama    Legislature    Is    asked    to    proviti 
criminal  sanctions  for  attempts  to  affectua- 
in  Alabama  that  which  was  never  in  leg  . 
existence. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  1;  ■ 
adopting  this  proposed  statute,  will  clari;  ■ 
and  make  definite  the  law  In  the  State  ar.  : 
will  discharge  the  State's  obligation  to  in- 
sure that  the  limits  of  the  US.  Constitution 
are  respected  within  its  borders. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  United  Natior - 
stands  indicted  as  a  subversive  organizatior.. 
Its  objective  Is  the  destruction  of  our  Chris- 
tian, constitutional.  Republic. 

Americans  must  now  Join  together  to  ex- 
pose this  evil. 

To  initiate  the  action  I  am  prepared  lit 
this  time  to  offer  to  the  Alabama  Stat- 
Legislature  drafts  of  the  two  Implementin  . 
statutes  described  In  this  presentation. 

I  am  prepared  to  offer  Into  evidence  t! 
names  and  backgrounds  of  16  U.S.  Go. - 
ernment  employees,  all  agents  for  Intern.  - 
tlonal  communism,  who  contributed  to  t!u 
fiuthorshlp  of  the  United  Nations  Chartfr. 
I  am  prepared  to  offer  Into  evidence  ti;.' 
listing  of  42  Senate  reports  which  detii! 
the  subversive  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions organization,  its  agencies,  and  1-,- 
personnel. 

I  am  prepared  to  offer  Into  evidence  n  v 
10.000-word  documented  study  of  the  mrn 
and  the  system  which  has  transferred  our 
Military  Establishment  to  the  Unittd 
Nations. 

And.  at  such  time  as  the  Alabama  Legi.<:- 
lature  commi?.'=lons  a  committee  to  Investi- 
gate the  United  Nations  treaty.  I  will  v.- 
pleased  to  suggest  qualified  witnesses  to  off;  • 
testimony  regarding  the  usurpation  of  gn\ - 
ernmcntal  powers  and  the  surrender  of  oi:r 
liberties  to  the  United  Nations  organizatiin 
without  the  consent  of  the  people  of  thf 
State  of  Alabama  or  of  the  several  Stat( - 
comprising  the  Union. 

These  wltnes.ses  will  Include  constltutlonr." 
attorneys,  general  officers  of  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Establishment,  civilian  experts  on  tl  t 
sTitaJect  of  U.N.  subversion,  and  U.S.  Sen- 
ators. 

We  must  destroy  the  United  Nations 
banner. 

I  respectfully   await  your  decision. 


April  13,  1965 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13,  1965 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
poverty  program  has  been,  examined  In 
a  series  of  articles  written  by  Jo  Ann 
Hardee,  of  the  Detroit  News.  The  fourth 
article  in  this  series  follows: 
Pl  vERTY  War  Strategt:  Spitb  Local  Agencies 

INTO   ACTION 

(By  Jo  Ann  Hardee  of  the  Detroit  News  staff) 
Washington,  March  17. — The  promise  of 
the  $257  million  community  action  phase 
^C.\P)  of  the  antlpoverty  bill  is  that  it  will 
nidge  localities  Into  revamping  their  exlst- 
inc;  agencies  to  better  serve  the  poor. 

Its  perils  are  political  porkbarrel  use  of 
the  funds  or  that  Pederla  officials  will  suc- 
c-.mb  to  political  pressures  to  "get  the  money 
out,"  granting  funds  to  existing  agencies 
w.ih  no  guarantees  of  better  service. 

SHAKE  UP  agencies 

Sargent  Shrlver,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Etonomic  Opporttinlty  (OEO),  candidly  ad- 
mits that  the  purpose  of  CAP  Is  to  "shake 
up"  the  structure  of  existing  services.  He 
a'.?o  admits  that,  in  some  localities,  the  effort 
if  meeting  resistance  from  agencies  that  are 
reluctant  to  change. 

"Certainly,  we're  having  trouble,"  he  said. 

"But  If  we  weren't,  we  wouldn't  be  get- 
ting the  sort  of  reshaping  of  Institutions 
t:  it  we  seek." 

A  community  action  program  Is  deter- 
R.:ned  by  a  local  board  \inder  minimal 
E"  mdards  set  by  the  OEO.  Grants  can  be 
n.ade  to  cities,  counties  or  groups  of  coun- 
ties such  as  the  15-member  upper  peninsula 
c vaimunity  action  program. 

DETROrr  AN   EXCEPTION 

They  can  be  made  to  a  single  private 
agency,  ^ch  as  the  United  Planning  Organi- 
zation here,  nonprofit  boards  with  represen- 
t itives  from  existing  agencies  and  the  com- 
r.  'inity,  or,  in  rare  cases  like  Detroit  and 
V.iyne  County,  a  local  governing  unit. 

The  OEO's  brightest  hope  Is  New  Haven, 
r  ,nn.,  which  launched  the  urban  model 
r  immunity  action  program  In  1962  with 
f  _'  5  million  from  the  Ford  Foundation, 

The  city  recognized  that  poverty,  unem- 
r  oyment,  educational  lacks,  health  needs. 
'  venile  delinquency,  and  poor  housing  were 
;:  'errelated  and  could  only  be  fought  on  a 
f    ordinated  basis. 

One  answer  was  the  neighborhood  service 
<"  Iter,  offering  a  wide  range  of  social  serv- 
l-»s  within  walking  distance  of  the  poor. 
Tins  concept  has  become  a  model  for  urban 
r  nimunlty  action  programs. 

Detroit,  for  example,  will  have  four  such 
c*'nters. 

RIVALS  COMPETE 

Kxamples  of  the  difficulty  in  establishing 
(^  -mmunlty  action  programs  are  Philadel- 
phia and  Washington  where  there  are  still 
^  ruggles  between  private  agencies  over 
'siiich  should  administer  the  program. 

The  political  perils  are  illustrated  by  the 
n  irlem    program    where    one    director    was 

;sted  and  replaced  by  an  aide  of  Represen- 
"  tlve  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  New  York 
Democrat,  and  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  which  clears 
.'  ntipoverty  legislation. 

Privately,  OEO  officials  are  concerned  about 
nttroifs  program,  which  they  believe  is  too 
c  t>sely  tied  to  the  mayor's  office  and  lacks 
sufficient  active  Involvement  of  the  public 
schools  and  private  agencies. 


PROGRESS     REPORTED 

But  one  stated:  "Even  where  we  have  prob- 
lems Of  real  involvement  by  all  the  pertinent 
agencies,  we've  made  progress. 

"In  some  cities,  there  are  agencies  that 
haven't  spoken  to  each  other  In  years.  It's 
progress  to  get  them  at  the  same  table.  We 
can  work  from  there. 

"We  have  a  choice.  We  can  use  our  own 
limited  resources  trying  to  get  community 
action  programs  Into  rural  areas  where 
they've  never  even  heard  of  a  community 
chest. 

"Or  we  can  work  with  communities  where 
there  are  rivalries  between  agencies. 

NEITHER     WAT     EASY 

"Either  way  It  Isn't  easy.  But  with  175 
people,  we're  taking  the  applications  as  they 
come  In.  We  are  in  no  position,  right  now, 
to  go  out  and  solicit  btislness." 

Another  OEO  official  was  less  optimistic. 

"We'r«  falling  In  CAP,"  he  said.  'Tm  not 
saying  the  CAP  programs  won't  help  people. 
But  our  goal  was  a  revamping  of  agencies 
and  the  political  pressures  to  get  the  money 
out  is  forcing  us  to  put  funds  into  existing 
agencies  that  will  go  on  doing  what  they've 
been  doing  for  years. 

"After  all,  the  whole  point  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  Isn't  the  $727  million  In  our 
budget.  It's  getting  better  expenditure  of  the 
billions  that  are  already  going  into  antipov- 
erty  efforts." 

Cn-ES     OTHER     SIDE 

CAP  Director  Richard  W.  Boone,  formerly 
with  the  Ford  Foundation,  countered:  "We 
are  demanding  a  representative  board  In  each 
community  with  members  of  minority  groups 
and  representatives  of  the  poor. 

"Our  best  safeguard  against  a  pork-barrel 
operation  is  a  representative  board  that  will 
demand  sound  use  of  existing  services  and 
Federal  funds. 

"Some  people  complain  that  we  ore  not 
getting  the  money  out  fast  enough. 

"Since  so  much  depends  on  the  quality  of 
the  board  in  each  community,  no  matter  how 
strong  the  pressures  are,  we  will  not  approve 
a  program  unless  we  believe  the  board  Is  rep- 
resentative." 

THIRTY-ONE    MILLION    DOLLARS    GIVEN    OUT 

Those  who  complain  the  CAP  Is  moving  too 
slowly  cite  its  own  statistics.  Of  Its  $272 
million  budget,  only  $31  million  has  been 
allocated.  Nearly  75  percent  of  this  has 
gone  into  technical  assistance  (planning) 
grants. 

Of  the  operating  programs,  most  are  located 
In  large  cities  with  previous  planning  ex- 
perience In  coordinated  services  either 
through  the  Ford  Foundation  or  the  Juvenile 
DeUnquency  Contro'   Act  of  1962. 

Boone  admits  that  "planning  sophistica- 
tion is  naturally  further  advanced  in  major 
urban  areas.  But  we  expect  those  communi- 
ties that  now  have  planning  grants  to  be 
coming  in  with  operational  programs  before 
July  1.  We  should  have  300  operating  pro- 
grams announced  by  then." 

GOP    KEEPS    WATCH 

The  importance  of  "getting  the  money 
out."  is  shown  in  the  statement  of  Repre- 
sentative Melvin  Laird,  of  Wisconsin,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Republican  conference 
and  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

"We  gave  them  too  much  money  last  year," 
he  said  today.  "We  11  hold  them  up  as  much 
as  possible  on  their  appropriation  while  we 
see  what  they've  done  with  the  money.  They 
don't  know  it  now,  but  we're  going  to  send 
our  staff  in  to  investigate  their  expenditiires 
about  May  15. 

"Tliey  wanted  $900  million  last  year  and  we 
cut  them  to  $700  million.  This  time  they 
want  $1.8  billion  and  we  should  cut  them 
back  to  $1  billion." 


SPUE    RURAL    ACnON 


While  relying  primarily  on  State  govern- 
ments  to  develop  rural  community  action 
prograifll,  the  OEO  and  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture recently  announced  a  ^>ecial  task 
force  to  sptir  action  In  rural  areas. 

Also  speeding  action  in  an  area  the  OEO 
considers  most  promising  Is  Project  Head- 
start,  aimed  at  placing  100,000  children  from 
culturally  deprived  backgrounds  into  pre- 
school  programs   this   summer. 

The  program,  now  budgeted  at  $17  mUlion, 
Is  to  be  absorbed  in  community  action 
programs  in  the  fall  and  allocated  tl50 
million. 

It  alms  at  Identifying  the  problems  of 
3-  to  5 -year-olds  that  might  inhibit  learn- 
ing. This  information  is  to  be  passed  on 
to  school  authorities  in  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent such  children  from  dropping  out  of 
echoed  In  later  years  because  of  a  repeated 
record  of  failure  resulting  from  health,  emo- 
tional, or  family  problems. 

URGE    TOUGHER    KULKS 

Some  advocates  of  the  EconcMnlc  Oppor- 
tunity Act  privately  state  that  CAP  could 
achieve  better  results  if  Federal  demands 
were  more  stringent,  if  the  OBO  demanded 
that  certain  programs,  like  Project  Head- 
start,  be  included  In  all  local  plans. 

Boone  disagrees. 

"We  might  achieve  more  rapid  change," 
he  said. 

"But  it  would  be  presimaptuous  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  Insist  it  knows  more 
about  the  needs,  priorities,  and  capacity  to 
meet  them  than  the  local  community  does. 

"We  don't  have  aU  the  answers. 

"In  the  second  place,  stringent  Federal 
demands  would  cut  down  on  local  Initiative 
and  there  too  many  Federal  programs  doing 
that  now." 


No  Denial  of  Voting  Rights  in  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Alaskans  are  proud  that  Alaska  is  free 
of  racial  discrimination.  The  laws  of 
the  State  make  plain  that  the  people  be- 
lieve that  all  citizens  before  the  law  are 
equal.  Just  as  in  all  of  its  actions  re- 
garding its  citizens,  the  State  makes  no 
distinction,  open  or  hidden,  among  citi- 
zens on  election  day  on  the  basis  of  color. 
There  is  no  denial  of  voting  rights  in 
Alaska. 

Newspaper  discussion  of  proix)sed  vot- 
ing rights  legislation,  indicating  that 
Alaska  would  be  among  the  States  af- 
fected, is  based  upon  erroneous  calcula- 
tions of  the  percentage  of  eligible 
Alaskans  who  vote.  Because  Alaska  has 
no  State  law  requiring  preelection  regis- 
tration, all  those  who  are  19  and  older 
(voting  age  in  Alaska)  are  presumably 
eligible  voters.  However,  this  age  group 
includes  some  30,000  military  personnel, 
most  of  whom  are  not  legal  residents  of 
Alaska  and  cast  absentee  ballots  in  their 
home  States,  instead  of  being  voters  in 
Alaska.  Subtracting  from  the  eligible 
total  those  who  cast  ballots  elsewhere, 
then,  permits  a  realistic  estimate  of  the 
percentage  of  Alaskans  who  vote. 

In  the  1964  election,  Alaska's  secre- 
tary of  state,  Hugh  J.  Wade,  estimated 
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that  at  least  60.7  percent  of  Alaska's 
eligible  voters  did  vote.  This  is  a  very 
good  record. 

Alaska's  voting  record  and  liberal  vot- 
ing provisions  are  very  well  outlined  by 
Alaska's  Gov.  William  A.  Egan  in  a  re- 
cent letter  to  Senator  James  O.  Eastland, 
chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
In  order  that  those  provisions  may  be- 
come known  to  my  colleagues  and  oth- 
ers. I  insert  here  that  letter: 

State  of  Alaska. 
Juneau,  April  4, 196S. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 

Chairman,     Committee     on     the     Judiciary, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  be  heard  on  S.  1564,  entitled 
"A  bill  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  S. 
1564  is  a  tremendously  Important  legislative 
proposal.  I  wholeheartedly  support  its 
passage.  However,  due  to  the  press  of  the 
current  legislative  session  here  in  Alaska,  I 
win  not  be  able  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee, nor  will  we  be  able  to  have  others 
than  members  of  Alaska's  congressional  dele- 
gation at  oxir  Nation's  Capital  at  this  time. 

While  It  appears  from  the  transcript  of  the 
testimony  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  presented  to  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  H.R.  6400,  that  the 
terms  of  the  bill  apply  to  the  State  of  Alaska, 
the  committee  will  surely  be  interested  to 
know  that  by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
could  the  bill  apply  to  Alaska. 

In  the  nrst  place,  the  State  of  Alaska  did 
not  maintain  any  "test  or  device  as  a  quali- 
fication for  voting"  on  November  1,  1964,  nor 
at  any  other  time.  (To  "maintain  a  test  or 
device  as  a  qualification  for  voting"  would 
be  a  clear-cut  violation  of  article  V,  the 
sviffrage  and  elections  article  of  Alaska's  con- 
stitution.    Article  V,  in  its  entirety,  follows: 

"SUFFRAGE     AND     ELECTIONS 

"Section.  1.  E\'ery  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  Is  at  least  nineteen  years  of  age. 
who  meets  registration  requirements  wlilch 
may  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  who  is  quali- 
fied to  vote  under  this  article,  may  vote  in 
any  State  or  local  election.  He  shall  have 
been,  Immediately  preceding  the  election, 
for  one  year  a  resident  of  Alaska  and  for 
thirty  days  a  resident  of  the  election  district 
In  which  he  seeks  to  vote.  He  shall  be  able 
to  read  or  speak  the  English  language  as 
prescribed  by  law,  unless  prevented  by  physi- 
cal disability.  Additional  voting  qualifica- 
tions may  be  prescribed  by  law  for  bond 
Issue  elections  of  political  subdivisions. 

"Sec  2.  No  person  may  vote  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  felony  involving  moral  turpi- 
tude unless  his  civil  rights  have  been  re- 
stored. No  person  may  vote  who  has  been 
judicially  determined  to  be  of  unsound 
mind  unless  the  disability  has  been  removed. 

"Sec.  3.  Methods  of  voting,  including 
absentee  voting,  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 
Secrecy  of  voting  shall  be  preserved.  The 
procedure  for  determining  election  contests, 
with  right  ©f  appeal  to  the  courts,  shall  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

'Sec.  4.  The  legislature  may  provide  a 
system  of  permanent  registration  of  voters, 
and  may  establish  voting  precincts  within 
election  districts. 

"Sec.  5.  General  elections  shall  be  held 
on  the  second  Tuesday  In  October  of  every 
even-numbered  year,  but  the  month  and 
day  may  be  changed  by  law." 

I  personally  doubt  that  the  constitution  of 
any  other  State  In  our  great  Nation  contains 
more  liberal  voting  provisions  than  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  American  citi- 
zens of  native  and  Eskimo  ethnic  origin  in 
Alaska  probably  come  closer  to  having  a  100- 
percent  voting  record  among  those  who  arc 
of  voting  age  than  does  any  other  .specific 
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group  of  citizens  of  our  50  States.  There 
are  no  voting  Impediments  whatsoever  placed 
in  the  way  of  Alaska's  8,000  to  9,000  fine 
American  citizens  of  Negro  origin.  All  that 
is  required  for  anyone  to  vote  in  Alaska's 
State  elections  is  that  the  voter  be  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  who  is  at  least  19  years 
of  age,  a  resident  of  Alaska  for  1  year,  and 
able  to  read  or  speak  the  English  language 
as  prescribed  by  law. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Chairman,  Alaska's  secre- 
tary of  state,  the  administrator  of  Alaska's 
elections,  calculates  that  at  least  60.7  percent 
of  the  citizens  of  voting  age  who  were  quali- 
fied to  vote  and  who  claim  Alaska  as  their 
voting  residence,  voted  in  the  November  1964 
presidential  election. 

Most  of  the  military  population  of  Alaska, 
of  course,  maintains  votnig  residence  in  other 
States  of  our  Union.  And  there  are  certain 
reasons  why  a  far  greater  percentage  of  other 
Federal  employees  in  Alaska  maintain  voting 
residence  in  other  States  than  is  the  case 
elsewhere. 

State  of  Alaska  voting  records  reveal  that 
there  have  been  very  few  challenges  of  pros- 
pective voters  at  the  polling  places  over  the 
far-flung  voting  precincts  of  the  vast  area 
that  is  Alaska. 

There  are  no  prior  registration  require- 
ments In  Alaska  for  State  or  national  gen- 
eral elections.  In  Alaska's  larger  communi- 
ties, prior  registration  is  required  for  local 
municipal  elections. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  State  of  Alaska 
can  establish,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Attorney  General,  that  Alaska  has 
never  maintained  a  "test  or  device."  Fur- 
ther, I  am  confident  that  we  can  establish. 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Director  of  tlie 
Census,  that  a  far  greater  percentage  than 
50  percent  of  the  qualified  voters  claiming 
residence  in  Alaska  did  Indeed  cast  their 
ballots  in  both  the  presidential  election  of 
1964   and  in  the   1960  presidential   election. 

I  note,  in  section  4(b)  of  B.  1564.  that  the 
determination  of  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
or  of  the  U.S.  Director  of  the  Census  Is  "final 
and  effective  upon  public^itipn  in  the  Federal 
Register."  I  hope  these  det|rminations  have 
not  already  been  made  an<i  that  the  State 
of  Alaska  will  have  opportunity  to  present 
evidence  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  and 
the  U.S.  Director  of  the  Census  proving  that 
Alaska  does  not  in  fact  coiiftitutionally.  by 
law.  or  m  practice  exercise  any  voting  "test 
or  device."  We  will  aUso  prove  that  the  per- 
centage of  Alaska  voters  participating  in  the 
only  presidential  elections  lU  which  we  have 
ever  been  privileged  to  take  part,  numbered 
far  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  those  persons 
of  voting  age  and  claiming  voting  residence 
in   Alaska. 

Discrimination  or  deiii.il  ol  votnig  or  other 
civil  rights  to  any  resident  of  Alaska  is  pro- 
hibited by  Alaska's  constitution  and  by 
strong,  effective.  Implementing  statutes  of 
this  State.  Strong  penalties  are  provided  in 
Alaska  law  for  violation  of  such  statutes. 
Therefore,  a  great  injustice  has  been  visited 
upon  otir  State  through  the  erroneous  In- 
clusion of  Alaska  In  press  releases  on  the 
wire  services  which  have  implied  that  Alaska 
may  not  met  some  of  the  st«ndards  for  vot- 
ing procedures  proposed  in  tJie  p.'ovisions  of 
S.  1564. 

The  official  view  of  the  ejcecutive  branch 
of  the  goverment  of  the  Siate  of  Alaska  is 
that  It  Is  quite  likely  the  provisions  of  S. 
1564,  as  originally  submit  ted,  are  not  broad- 
ly inclusive  enough  to  insure  total  compli- 
ance with  the  intent  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  obvious  from  public  fctalemeiits  of  a 
number  of  Members  of  the  U..S  Senate  that 
amendments  will  be  offered  to  your  commit- 
tee which  would  accomplish  the  broadening 
of  authority  that  may  be  neces.sary. 

I  want  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
of  your  kindness  in  permitting  me  this  op- 


portunity to  explain  the  State  of  Alaska's 
position  with  respect  to  S.  1564  and  H.R 
6400  and  In  allowing  me  to  present  throu?h 
this  communication  to  your  committee  the 
facts  regarding  Alaska's  voting  requirements 
which  are  either  the  most  liberal  of  all  the 
great  States  in  our  Union,  or  at  least  are 
among  the  most  liberal  voting  provisloiii  of 
all  our  sister  States. 
Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  A.  Egax, 

Governor. 


A  Responsible  Position  on  Asia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVE.-:: 
Tuesday.  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Spt^k- 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remaik.s  :n 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  e di- 
torial  written  by  Milbum  P.  Akero  of  :  hp 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

The  editorial  follows : 

(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Apr.  9.  l'.''',il 

A  Rfsponsible  PosmoN  on  Asia 

(By  Milbum  P.  Akers) 

It  is  now  up  to  the  Commtmist  bloc  to  iio- 

termine  whether  the  rapidly  escalating  -.v..: 

in  Vietnam  is  to  be  continued  or  if  peac   is 

to  be  the  lot  of  southeast  Asians,  and.  ]■:- 

haps,   of   the  rest  of  the  world.    Presiu;;it 

Johnson's  statement  that  the  United  St.tes 

is  willing — without  preconditions — to  trv  to 

negotiate  peace   (a  switch  in  his  previon-h- 

declared   position)    creates  some   hope  tl.,it 

the  conflict  can  be  ended.    If  the  Comirvi- 

nists  are  unwilling  to  negotiate,  or  if,  in  suih 

negotiations,  they  are  their  usual  intrnr.-i- 

gent  selves,  the  responsibility  for  contiived 

war  in  southeast  Asia  and  its  likely  enl. ;;..;- 

ment  will  be  theirs  alone. 

It  required  a  lot  of  political  cour.'.ge  ..r 
the  President  to  switch  his  position".  Ke 
gains  stature  as  a  consequence.  Only  a  wo.'n. 
earlier  he  had  repeated  his  declaration  that 
North  Vietnam  must  abandon  its  assault.-  on 
South  Vietnam  before  negotiations  would  be 
worthwhile.  That  observation  may  .-'ill 
prove  to  be  correct.  Negotiations  do  iiot  „?- 
sure  a  termination  of  the  confiict.  Neirhe; 
do  negotiations  imply  retreat  or  surreiuier. 
Negotiations  are  merly  an  effort  to  determine 
whether  a  formula  acceptable  to  both  .--^aes 
can  be  evolved  and  peace  restored.  To  cu  :y 
negotiations  is  to  assert  that  dlfference.s  lan 
be  settled  only  by  force.  Mr.  Johnsuu  !;aS 
taken  the  responsible  position  which  any  I'-a- 
sonable  statesman  must  take  in  a  world  liv- 
ing under  the  continuing  threat  of  at'ii.ic 
war. 

He  has  made  it  known  that  peace  In  i-u-:  h- 
east  Asia  'demands  an  Independent  -S. ■  i  h 
Vietnam,  securely  guaranteed  and  ab.i  to 
shape  it.s  own  relationship  to  all  others,  rte 
from  outside  Interference,  tied  to  no  .::;:- 
ance.  a  military  base  for  no  country." 

If,  as  may  be  likely.  North  Vietnam  i:d 
Its  Communist  allies,  whether  In  South  V:  :- 
nam  or  elsewhere,  can't  accept  peace  on  .-  <"ii 
terms,  all  their  prattle  that  imperi.:':5t 
America  is  intent  only  on  war  becoii;'  a 
proper  description  of  their  aims. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  restored  America's  n-.i  ral 
position.  He  has  regained  a  position  of 
strength  from  which  to  conduct  neguwA- 
tlons.  America's  role  in  the  world  reqtiires 
that  position  of  moral  strength. 

The  ultimate  reaction  of  Hanoi  and  Peipiv.g 
to  the  President's  statement  Is  conject^ir .;. 
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of  course.  Both  are  likely  to  continue  the 
liypocritical  pretense  that  peace,  if  it  comes, 
must  be  made  with  the  Vietcong.  That  is 
prilv  true,  but  it  is  far  from  the  whole 
truth. 

The  Vietcong,  bereft  of  manpower  replace- 
ments and  supplies  from  North  Vietnam,  will 
ii::imately  wither.  They  cant  long  survive 
a  viable  government  in  Saigon,  especially 
if  that  government  (which,  unfortunately, 
ni.ist  of  them  have  not  been)  devotes  itself 
to  the  welfare  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people. 

Soviet  Rtissia,  whose  leaders  profess  to  be- 
!ie-.e  peaceful  coexistence  Is  possible,  will  be 
c:cn  harder  put  to  reject  Mr.  Johnson's  new 
p:.-:tion  than  Red  China,  whose  leaders  fre- 
oi.eiitly  assert  that  coexistence  isn't  possible. 
I;  -Mr.  Johnson  has  now  further  isolated  So- 
\.  -.  Russia  from  Red  China,  as  may  prove  to 
bt  :rue,  the  responsibility  for  continuing  the 
conflict,  with  all  that  such  continuance  en- 
t.iils,  becomes  that  of  Red  China.  For  Ho 
C!.i  Minh,  who  heads  the  Communist  hier- 
ar.'ny  In  Hanoi,  has  had  a  good  sample  of 
the  devastation  that  can  be  visited  on  his 
country  so  long  as  it  lacks  adequate  air 
cover.  That  can  be  given  him  only  by  Soviet 
R,i.=;.=ia. 

The  American  air  strikes  against  North 
V.etnam  did  not  cause  Hanoi  to  seek  peace, 
as  some  had  expected.  It  is  possible,  how- 
e\  er,  that  they  will  be  Instrumental  in  caus- 
ii'.g  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  take  advantage  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  expressed  willingness  to  negotiate. 
A.iuther  advantage  obtained  by  the  President 
i!i  his  newly  declared  position  is  that  many 
Americans  who  have  been  critical  of  the  ex- 
te::sion  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  with  its 
e-.fr-increasing  possibilities  of  resulting  in  a 
n..jor  conflict  can  now  fully  support  his 
c  irse.  He  has  made  a  reasonable  offer  to 
e-.ji'.ore  the  possibilities  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
n.t  nt.  He  has  regained  a  moral  position  from 
v.hich  to  conduct  come  what  may.  So  long 
r>  the  United  States  can  negotiate  from  a 
.=-:ong  moral'  position,  as  well  as  a  strong 
military  one,  there  is  a  chance  of  bringing 
p-  .!ce  to  southeast  Asia. 

That  peace,  fortified  by  the  development  of 
Tlic  Mekong  River  Valley,  as  outlined  by  Mr. 
J.'hnson.  Is  essential  if  the  world  is  to  step 
b.  I  k  from  the  brink  on  which  it  now  totters. 


The  End  of  the  Civil  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  13.  1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  100 
years  ago.  on  April  9.  1865.  the  Confed- 
ciate  Ai-my  of  Northern  Virginia  laid 
down  its  arms  at  Appomattox,  a  small 
vllage  not  far  from  Lynchburg.  Va. 

The  Confederate  Capital  had  already 
LMon.  Jefferson  Dans  and  nearly  all  his 
c  binct  had  left  Richmond  on  April  2. 
and  the  city  had  been  occupied  by  Union 
tioops  under  Weitzel  on  the  following 
ci:;y.  On  the  afternoon  of  April  2,  Gen- 
t-iil  Lee  had  given  the  order  for  the 
c.  acuation  of  Petersbui-g.  which  was  ac- 
complished that  night.  Lee  managed  the 
f  cape  well,  getting  away  with  most  of 
1.1s  artillery;  but  his  objective,  a  junc- 
tion with  Confederate  forces  under  Gen. 
Joseph  E,  Johnston  in  North  Carolina, 
^aa  blocked  by  Union  columns.  The 
d^-lndling  Confederate  Army  was  not 


only  trapped  but  it  was  almost  without 
food.  General  Lee  rejected-a  suggestion 
by  some  of  his  officers  that  the  army 
break  into  small  bands  and  attempt  to 
slip  through  the  surrounding  lines,  on 
the  ground  that  such  groups  would  be- 
come mere  bands  of  marauders,  would 
carry  the  war  into  areas  that  had  es- 
caped the  ravages  of  war.  and  would 
create  a  situation  from  which  it  would 
take  the  country  years  to  recover. 

On  April  7,  1865.  Lee,  sharing  Grant's 
deshe  to  avoid  the  useless  shedding  of 
blood,  a.sked  for  terms.  On  Palm  Sun- 
day, April  9,  the  opposing  commanders 
met  in  conference  in  the  McLean  House 
in  the  \illage  of  Appomattox  Courthouse. 
Lee  and  his  party  arrived  first  and  when 
Grant  and  his  officers  arrived  the  two 
generals  shook  hands  in  the  middle  of 
the  room. 

These  two  great  soldiers  presented  a 
strange  contrast.  General  Lee  was  im- 
maculate in  dress  uniform.  General 
Grant  had  come  straight  from  the  field, 
in  the  imiform  of  a  private  with  the 
shoulder  straps  of  a  lieutenant  general. 

After  some  preliminai-y  conversation 
about  the  Mexican  War  and  the  old 
Army  days.  Lee  turned  the  conversation 
to  the  business  at  hand.  At  his  sugges- 
tion Gi  ant  wrote  out  the  terms  of  sur- 
render. The  officers  and  men  of  Lee's 
command  were  to  be  released  as  paroled 
prisoners,  all  materials  of  war  were  to 
be  turned  over  to  officers  designated  by 
Grant,  except  the  sidearms.  horses,  and 
personal  baggage  of  the  officers.  Al- 
though he  did  not  include  the  provision 
in  the  WTitten  terms.  Grant,  in  response 
to  his  opponents  unspoken  wish,  gen- 
erously offered  to  instinct  his  parole  of- 
ficers "to  let  all  the  men  who  claim  to 
own  a  horse  or  mule  take  the  animals 
home  with  them  to  work  their  httle 
fanns."  After  Lee  had  read  the  terins. 
Grant  gave  his  rough  draft  of  the  tenns 
to  Colonel  Parker  for  copying  in  final 
form,  and  Lee  requested  Colonel  Mar- 
.shall  to  write  an  acceptance.  The  sign- 
ing of  the  two  letters  and  their  exchange 
completed  the  negotiations. 

With  the  exception  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  two  great  generals  who  met  at 
Appomattox  were  perhaps  the  finest  fig- 
ures to  emerge  from  the  war.  And  at  no 
time  was  their  greatness  more  apparent 
than  on  that  quiet  Sunday  afternoon. 
Lee,  "a  foe  without  hate,  a  friend  with- 
out treacherj',  a  soldier  without  cruelty, 
and  a  victim  without  murmuring."  in 
adversity  showed  a  quiet  dignity  and 
courtesy  that  desei-ves  our  admiration. 
Grant,  in  his  hour  of  victory,  evidenced 
a  restraint,  a  magnanimity,  and  a  fine 
consideration  that  have  hardly  been 
surpassed. 

After  Appomattox,  several  Confederate 
armies  remained  in  the  field.  The  final 
terms  of  capitulation  of  Johnston's 
aimy.  similar  to  those  accorded  Lee, 
were  sisned  near  Durham  Station.  N.C.. 
on  April  26;  Gen.  Richard  Taylor  sur- 
rendered on  May  4  at  Citronelle,  Ala.; 
and  on  May  26.  at  New  Orelans,  Kirby 
Smith  surrendered  the  Confederate 
forces  beyond  the  Mississippi.  But  for 
practical  purposes  Appomattox  marked 
the  end  of  the  war. 

Thus  closed  our  great  struggle  for  na- 


tional survival.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
reliable  and  comparable  records,  it  will 
never  be  possible  to  assess  accurately  the 
cost  of  the  war  in  life  and  property;  but 
we  know  that  we  paid  a  fearful  price. 

If  wounded  and  dying  men  can  be  re- 
duced to  statistics,  it  appears  that  the 
struggle  between  the  two  sections  cost  a 
million  casualties.  Probably  more  than 
200,000  of  these  were  killed  or  fatally 
wounded  in  battle. 

Other  costs  of  the  war  include  almost 
incalculable  amounts  in  direct  war  costs, 
pensions,  retardation  of  economic  de- 
velopment, ruined  homes,  fields,  roads. 
buildings,  and  bridges.  Property  iii 
slaves  was  wiped  out,  the  merchant  ma- 
rine was  shattered,  and  we  were  left  with 
a  heritage  of  hate,  extravagance,  cor- 
ruption, truculence.  and  intolerance. 
The  inability  of  our  leaders  to  manage 
the  crisis  of  1860  and  1861  had  borne 
bitter  fruit. 

Perhaps  no  finer  woitis  have  ever  been 
included  in  a  state  paper  than  words  in 
Lincoln's  second  inaugural  address: 

With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for 
all  •  •  •  let  us  strive  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  in;  to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds;  •  •  • 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace. 

These  words  are  the  true  measure  of 
his  greatness.  A  reconstruction  in  this 
spirit  could  easily  have  changed  our  his- 
toiT.  Tragically.  Lincoln  was  struck 
down  by  the  assassin's  hand.  Our  Nation 
was  left  to  pass  through  the  difficult  years 
ahead  without  the  benefit  of  his  wise 
guidance.  Other  leaders  determined  re- 
construction policies  with  a  bitterness 
and  vindictiveness  entirely  foreign  to 
Lincoln's  hopes  and  to  the  spirit  of  Grant 
and  Lee  at  Appomattox. 

At  last  reimion  was  achieved.  In  the 
war  with  Spain,  two  World  Wars,  the 
Korean  war,  and  the  years  of  peace  that 
have  inten-ened,  we  have  gone  forward 
as  one  Nation,  united  by  a  common 
heritage.  Across  the  Potomac,  in  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery,  thousands  of  men 
from  both  Union  and  Confederate  armies 
lie  buried.  Perhaps  their  best  epitaph 
was  spoken  by  Lincoln  in  his  first  inaug- 
ural address,  when  that  mighty  host  was 
yet  alive: 

We  are  not  enemies  but  friends  •  •  •. 
Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must 
not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic 
chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every 
battlefield  and  every  patriot  grave,  to  every 
living  heart  and  hearthstone  In  thla  broad 
land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union. 


Grade  School  Band  Captivates  Canadians 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    n-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
this  year  the  Waukegan  Grade  School 
Concert  Band  has  brought  honor  and 
distinction  to  the  Waukegan  and  Lake 
County,  111.,  community  as  well  as  to  our 
great  Nation.    Recently  this  group  of  84 
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young  musicians — ranging  in  age  from 
10  to  14  years — participated  in  a  Canadi- 
an tour,  presenting  concerts  in  Waterloo, 
Toronto,  Brantford,  and  the  Canadian 
Capital  of  Ottawa. 

The  success  of  this  years  Canadian 
tour  matches,  in  many  respects,  the  fine 
concerts  which  the  Waukegan  Grade 
School  Concert  Band  presented  last  year 
here  in  Washington. 

The  concert  presented  in  Waterloo, 
Ontario,  was  part  of  the  Waterloo  In- 
strumental Clinic  for  1965  held  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo  as  a  part  of  the 
spring  convention  of  the  Canadian 
Bandmasters  Association.  The  host  for 
this  program  was  the  Waterloo  Music 
Co.,  Ltd.  The  selection  presented  dui- 
Ing  this  musical  tour  included  composi- 
tions of  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Mendelssohn, 
Wagner,  and  other  renowned  composers. 
Each  of  the  Canadian  concerts,  of  coxirse. 
included  a  rendition  of  the  Canadian  na- 
tional anthem,  "O  Canada,"  as  well  as 
our  national  anthem,  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  ini- 
tially the  talented  and  Inspiring  director 
of  this  musical  organization,  Mr.  Ber- 
nard H.  Stiner,  whose  patience  and 
painstaking  attention  to  detail  and  to  the 
individual  part  played  by  each  of  the 
young  musicians  culminated  In  the  fin- 
ished performance  which  distinguishes 
the  artistry  of  the  Waukegan  Grade 
School  Concert  Band. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  issue  of  March  30 
the  Ottawa  Citizen  newspaper  had  this 
to  say: 

Eighty-four  young  musicians  from  Wau- 
kegan, 111.,  thrilled  a  large  crowd  at  Glebe 
Collegiate  Monday  night  with  a  program 
ranging  from  Rimsky-Korsakoff  to  Sousa. 

In  the  March  31  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  the  following  report  was  carried: 
U.S.  School  Band  Grottp  Wins  Applause  in 
Ottawa 

Eighty-four  grade  school  musicians  of 
Waxikegan,  m,.  won  hearty  applause  from 
a  large  Ottawa  audience  last  night.  The 
young  bandsmen,  completing  a  goodwill  tour 
of  four  Canadian  cities,  played  a  program 
highlighting  two  American  composers.  Aaron 
Copland  and  John  Philip  Sousa." 

Following  the  band's  perfonnance  in 
the  Canadian  capital,  Ronald  G.  Mox- 
ness,  press  attache  at  the  U.S.  Embassy 
In  Ottawa,  stated: 

1  have  the  feeling  that  the  band  left  fol- 
lowing a  most  successful  visit  to  Ottawa. 
•  •  •  I  thought  the  band  was  excellent 
and  I  must  admit  that  I  marvelled  at  their 
BkUl  considering  their  extreme  youth.  The 
phrase  used  by  the  Journal  "the  precision 
carried  lnto»the  band's  music"  rather  summed 
up  their  Glebe  performance. 

Mr.  Prank  A.  Daley,  manager,  educa- 
tional services  department  of  the  Water- 
loo Music  Co.,  Ltd.,  Waterloo.  Ontario, 
stated : 

The  Impression  and  the  impact  made  by 
both  the  deportment  and* musical  excellence 
of  the  Waukegan  band  was  tremendous. 
I  am  sure  you  realized  how  much  the  au- 
dience enjoyed  their  concert,  and  I  can  ajs- 
sure  you  that  the  comments  received  after- 
wards were  most  favoiirable.  You  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  we  broke  all  pre- 
vious attendance  records  this  year— and  I 
am  sure  that  the  visit  of  the  Waukegan  band 
had  some  large  part  to  play  in  this. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  the  good 
public  relations  and  the  promotion  of 
international  good  will  which  the  Wau- 
kegan Grade  School  Conceit  Band  has 
achieved  through  this  tour.  In  addition 
to  the  opportunities  to  pcesent  fine  musi- 
cal concerts,  these  young  ixnformers 
from  Waukegan  had  occasion  to  foster 
good  public  relations  thj-ough  their  in- 
dividual contacts  with  many  Canadian 
citizens.  Also  the  opportunity  to  visit  at 
the  Canadian  capitol  in  Ottawa,  to  see 
Niagara  Falls,  Toronto,  and  other  points 
of  interest  in  Canada  helped  to  provide 
memorable  and  lasting  impressions  and 
experiences  for  these  young  people. 

I  want  to  extend  my  praise  and  con- 
gratulations to  each  of  the  young  stu- 
dents who  performed  as  part  of  the  band. 
In  addition,  I  want  to  express  apprecia- 
tion to  our  U.S.  Department  of  State  for 
the  facilitative  sei-vices  which  were  ren- 
dered and  to  the  Honorable  W.  Walton 
Butterworth,  our  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Canada,  Mayor  Don  Reid  and  Deputy 
Mayor  Ken  Fogarty  of  Ottawa,  Mr. 
Nicholas  Volk  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  at  Toronto;  to  the  officers  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  the  Sea- 
gram Co.,  and  Johns-Manville  Corp.,  for 
the  generous  contiibutions  of  these  com- 
panies to  the  expenses  and  entertainment 
of  the  Waukegan  Grade  School  Concert 
Band  during  its  Canadian  tour. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  extend 
hearty  congratulations  to  and  thanks  to 
the  Band  Parents  Association,  its  presi- 
dent, Raymond  Runge,  to  Richard  Cum- 
mings,  and  to  the  tour  chairman,  Donald 
M.  Lonchar,  Jr.  A  Canadian  official 
whose  assistance  was  invaluable  was  the 
Honorable  R.  Alan  Eagleson.  member  of 
the  Ontario  Parliament.  An  accolade 
belongs  to  my  good  Washington  friend. 
Mr.  Edward  Maginnis.  Of  course,  close 
cooperation  was  provided  by  the  piincipal 
figure  in  our  cultural  exchange  program, 
Mr.  Charles  Ellison,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Cultural  Affairs. 

A  word  of  praise  also  belong .s  to  Robert 
Sabonjian,  mayor  of  Waukegan,  who  with 
his  wife  accompanied  the  band  through- 
out the  Canadian  tour ;  and  to  the  Wau- 
kegan News-Sun  who  staff  writer,  Karl 
Luomala,  reported  faithfully  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  band  as  its  Canadian  tour 
proceeded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed  proud  to 
bring  news  of  this  important  cultural 
event  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  to  the  Nation. 


Air  Pollution  Knows  No  Boundaries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  today  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1963.  The  purpose  of  this  meas- 
ure is  to  meet  the  problems  of  air  pol- 


lution which   all   areas   of  our  coui.rv 
find  to  be  an  increasing  problem. 

Much  has  been  written  to  alert  u-  r;f 
the  health  hazards  from  exposure  o 
normal  pollution  conditions  and  t!,r>f 
is  a  plethora  of  statistics  available  on  c 
number  of  persons  who  have  died  fi  m 
liea^-y  concentrations  of  pollutants. 

As  of  this  wi-iting  we  have  the  CI  ii 
Air  Act  of  1963.  which  provides  sranu 
to  State,  local,  and  interstate  air  po/lu"- 
tion  control  agencies  for  abatem^  r ^ 
pi'ograms. 

However,  the  present  act  is  insuffic;.  ' 
to  meet  and  overcome  this  ui-gent  he;vb 
hazard.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  ass  t- 
ing  in  the  health  problems  caused  by  imI. 
lutants  legislation  is  needed  to  assist  Ju-- 
cities  and  States  to  remove  the  soot  and 
grime  wliich  mars  the  enjoyment  of  "p- 
ever-expanding  urban  centers. 

Last  year  when  I  was  serving  a  a 
member  of  the  Colorado  State  Lesi. Ma- 
ture, State  Senator  Roland  Mapelli  aifi 
I  introduced  an  air  pollution  bill  wliidi 
was  designed  to  put  real  teeth  into  an 
air  pollution  control  program  and  :o 
make  its  requirements  regional  in  .h>  . . 
a  provision  necessary  to  its  practical  .  d- 
eration. 

At  that  time  we  noted  with  great  pi  ide 
that  a  number  of  companies  which  v  e 
investigated,  were,  on  their  own  ini  ia- 
tive,  spending  their  own  resource.s  for 
installations  of  air  control  system.'- 

We  stated,  at  that  time,  that  we  ;t'.i 
that  a  special  tax  incentive  was  in  ordt  >• 
inasmuch  as  these  efforts  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  were  not  inurring  to  tlie 
benefit  of  these  companies  nor  addiv 
directly  to  their  operations  but  v.vp 
essentially  contributions  to  the  wcliaie 
of  the  community. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me,  therefdie 
to  include  in  this  bill  this  tax  incentive 
provision  which  in  my  opinion  will  r-j. 
erate  to  the  advantage  of  both  Indi;  -: v 
and  the  public.  However,  I  feel  now  ;.'> 
I  felt  then,  that  unless  all  compai.u.s 
were  subjected  to  State  and  regional ;  .:- 
ulatlons  the  fact  that  some  compa;.;e.>< 
took  air  polution  control  steps  on  tr.eir 
own  initiative  would  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem if  other  companies  would  refuse.  a;id 
I  feel  there  is  still  an  absolute  nece.v-ity 
for  this  provision  in  order  to  get  tct  th 
into  such  local  acts.  I  am  delighted  v.  ith 
the  efforts  exerted  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado at  this  time  to  make  this  bii:  a 
reality. 

Wliile  I  realize  that  the  tax  inceiv.ive 
provisions  to  Industry  for  installatior:  of 
pollutant  control  systems  has  been  bet  ore 
the  Congress  several  times  I  am  hoi)>  :ui 
that  the  climate  is  ripe  for  passai-e  in 
this  Congress,  partly  because  we  are  coii- 
.sidering  tax  reductions  generally  op.d 
partly  because  it  would  be  a  giaiit  .-irp 
to  solving  the  critical  air  pollution  pi  ob- 
lem  we  have  been  avoiding  too  Ion 

The  other  major  provision  of  thi.s  i.iill 
is  the  requirement  that  all  automobias 
.sold  after  November  1,  1967,  will  be 
equipped  with  a  blowby  system  to  limit 
emissions  from  crankcascs. 

We  had  occasion  in  Colorado.  la.st  yrar. 
to  view  an  exhibit  of  these  control  de- 
vices which  have  been  made  mandatory 
by  the  California  Legislature  for  insi.al- 
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la:  ion  on  all  1966  models  sold  in  Cali- 
furnia. 

Obviously,  the  best  way  to  make 
meaningful  the  control  of  air  pollution 
by  automobiles  Is  to  have  devices  in- 
si  ailed  on  all  cars.  This  is  especially 
important  in  a  tourist  state  such  as  my 
own  where  local  control  of  local  auto- 
mobiles would  be  fairly  meaningless  if 
out-of-state  automobiles  were  allowed 
to  continue  to  clog  the  air  with  uncon- 
trolled combusted  pollutants. 

The  hearings  in  this  Congress  on  this 
matter  have  pointed  out  very  clearly 
tliat  although  there  is  much  to  learn, 
control  measures  are  needed  now.  It  is 
e\en  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  auto- 
mobile industry  will  voluntarily  give  the 
c:  an  air  systems  an  immediate  tryout 
b:--  installing  them  on  their  new  models 
b'  fore  the  1968  models  are  on  the  market, 
a    required  In  my  bill. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  an  all-out 
a  tack  on  this  problem  from  the  Federal 
Government  through  enactment  of  the 
pioposals  in  my  bill  to  provide,  first,  tax 
i;icentives  to  industry,  the  private  sec- 
t^'r,  second,  control  systems  imposed  on 
new  automobiles,  and  third,  by  increas- 
ing State  and  local  responsibility,  will 
result,  not  only  In  the  alleviation  of  the 
air  pollution  control  problem  that  is  in- 
creasingly Infesting  our  urban  areas  but 
in  its  elimination  in  the  foreseeable 
fiiture. 

I  include  herewith  a  more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  principal  provisions  of 
II I y  bill: 

ATTTOMOTIVE    EMISSIONS 

1.  Contract  research  on  gasoline -powered 
V  iilcles  to  reduce  emissions  of  oxides  of 
Mirogen  and  aldehydes  from  the  crankcase 
a. id  exhaust  and  also  hydrocarbona  from 
e.cioline  evaporation  in  carburetors  and  fuel 
t.nks. 

2.  Conduct  research  to  reduce  emissions 
o:   pollutants  from  diesel-powered  vehicles. 

3.  Conduct  research  to  reduce  pollutants 
f  1  .itted  from  Jet  aircraft  and  missiles. 

4.  Conduct  research  for  development  of 
€"icient  and  low-cost  methods  of  collecting 
ai:d  disposing  of  municipal  solid  waistes. 

5.  Carry  out  program  to  inform  and  advise 
ei:i;ible  air  pollution  control  agencies  and 
e.gible  persons  of  the  provisions  of  this 
acr. 

G.  Estahllsh  a  Federal  Air  Pollution  Con- 
t:A  Laboratory  within  the  Department  of 
K(  alth.   Education,   and   Welfare. 

7.  Provide  that  Secretary  shall  appoint  a 
t  :hnical  committee  to  encourage  develop- 
n  :nt  of  improved  low-cost  techniques  to 
rr move  sulfur  from  sulfur-bearing  fuels  and 
r  duce  emissions  of  oxides  of  sulfur  produced 
bv   combustion  of  sulfur-bearing   fuels. 

*?.  Provide  that  Secretary  shall  set  stand- 
ards for  allowable  emissions  from  gasoline- 
I  wered  vehicles  and  require  all  new  auto- 
n.-)biles  to  be  equipped  with  blowby  systems 
:•  'm  crankcases  not  later  than  November  1, 
V'Gl. 

9.  Require  imported  gasoline-powered 
V.  lilcles  to  be  so  equipped  with  a  blowby 
;-  item. 

10.  Set  penalties  for  violations  at  not 
i'.r«re  than  $1,000  or  6  months'  Imprlson- 
r.ient  or  both. 

i  1.  Provide  controls  over  air  pollution  from 
t!.e  exhaust  of  federally  owned  automatlve 
vtlucles. 

12.  The  Secretary  will  establish  criteria 
^  r  allowable  emissions  from  diesel-powered 
'' '  iiicles. 

13.  To  insure  proper  inspection  and  main- 
utiance  the  Secretary  will  enter  into  agjree- 


ments    with    and    make    grants    to    State 
agencies  to  carry  out  these  standards. 

14.  Provide  that  Secretary  may  establish 
pKJtential  pollution  sources  for  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments  having  jurisdiction 
over  any  buildings,  and  authorize  inspection 
of  such  property. 

15.  Permits  appropriations  for  control  de- 
vices, where  required,  on  buildings  and  in- 
stallations over  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  jurisdiction. 

16.  Permits  training  of  Federal  personnel 
necessary  to  assure  appropriate  maintenance 
and  operations  of  such  devices  installed  on 
buildings  under  Federal  jurisdiction. 

17.  Require  a  thorough  study  and  rei>ort 
by  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  determine  effects  of  air  poUutants 
from  all  sources  on  human  health.  Report 
to  be  submitted  not  later  than  2  years  from 
enactment. 

TAX   INCENTIVES 

18.  Amends  Internal  Reveue  Code  by  add- 
ing a  new  serction  to  aflford  a  sul>6tantial  tax 
benefit  to  individuals  or  private  Indsutry 
who  would  acquire,  construct,  or  Install,  cer- 
tified air  pollution  control  devices.  The 
same  treatment  would  apply  to  water  pollu- 
tion control  devices.  Amends  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion 183  relating  to  expenditures  for  such 
devices.  Taxpayer  could  elect  to  treat  such 
expenditures  as  having  been  paid  or  in- 
curred In  any  of  the  3  taxable  years  pre- 
ceding, or  in  any  of  the  5  taxable  years  fol- 
lowing, the  taxable  year  in  which  such  ex- 
penses were  paid  or  incurred.  A  deduction 
with  respect  to  any  air  or  water  pollution 
control  device  would  not  be  allowed  unless 
the  State  or  Interstate  air  pollution  control 
agency  had  certified  to  the  Secretary  that 
such  device  had  l)een  acqxilred,  constructed 
or  installed  In  conformity  with  State  re- 
quirements. This  amendment  shall  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1963.  Allowance  Is  made  if  the  taxpayer 
realizes  income  from  the  operation  of  any 
certified  air  or  water  pollution  control  de- 
vice. 


Defenders  All 
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Mr.  WHiLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  the 
opening  session  of  the  annual  general 
assembly  of  the  National  Society  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Colonists  here  in 
Washington,  presided  over  by  the  na- 
tional president,  Mrs.  John  Y.  Richard- 
son. 

Many  fine,  short  reports  were  pre- 
sented at  the  assembly  by  past  and  pres- 
ent oflQcers  of  the  society. 

There  was  also  a  special  address  which 
I  thought  truly  outstanding  because  it 
embodied  so  much  of  what  we  have  great 
need  for  today.  It  was  a  si)eech  express- 
ing the  highest  ideals,  dedication  to 
country,  the  finest  type  of  patriotism, 
ti-ue  appreciation  of  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship and  a  marvelous  assertion  of 
firm  and  quiet  courage  in  these  times  of 
danger  and  stress. 

This  address  was  made  by  Mrs.  Herbert 
Ralston  Hill,  chsdrman  of  the  society's 
national  defense  committee. 


Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert 
her  inspiring  address  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  commend  it  to  the  general 
membership : 

Defenders  Ait. 

We,  Daughters  of  American  Colonists,  are 
of  bloodlines  that  have  been  nurtured  by 
the  very  soul  and  sulwtance  of  freedom. 
That  freedom  was  not  a  gift,  but  was  dearly 
purchased  by  our  ancestor — ^men  and  wom- 
en of  daring  and  courage — of  fierce  pa- 
triotism and  a  loyalty  often  manifested  in 
heroism  and  other  amazing  expressions  of 
the  hviman  spirit. 

These  colonial  founders  of  our  present 
federated  Republic  were  confronted  with 
challenges  and  crises  which  brought  forth 
the  most  valoroiis  action  and  which  devel- 
oped In  them  a  veneration  for  liberty  that 
has  never  been  surpassed. 

They  were  worthy,  and  of  high  character. 
They  stood  for  principles  above  life  itself. 

With  such  a  heritage,  why  should  we  not 
believe  unwaveringly  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  cherish  Its  distinguished  his- 
tory, support  Its  Constitution,  obey  Its  laws, 
respect  its  flag,  and  defend  It  against  all 
enemies? 

We  love  our  country  and  we  love  the  good 
life  which  It  affords  xis — the  peaceful  life 
which  come  with  achievement  and  progress, 
and  abiding  confidence  In  our  national 
destiny. 

It  U  the  duty  of  the  National  Defense  Ocxn- 
mlttee  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Colonists  to  alert  the  members  of  the  society 
to  the  dangers  Involving  otu:  country's 
precious  security. 

The  committee  attempts  to  create  greater 
Interest  In  the  Government  of  our  Republic. 

It  encourages  a  careful  study  of  the 
Constitution,  and  seeks  greater  effort  in  the 
support  and  preservation  of  this  famous 
document.  It  calls  for  special  observance  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  Constitution  in  Sep- 
tember as  well  as  that  of  other  national 
holidays. 

ITie  national  defense  policies  of  our  society 
are  enunciated  each  year  in  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  general  assembly. 

National  defense.  In  brief,  is  the  protec- 
tion of  that  forthright  aim  which  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  so  nobly  expresses: 
"Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

The  national  defense  Is  as  Important  In 
time  of  peace  as  in  time  of  actual  hostilities. 
It  U  particularly  vital  in  these  tiirbulent 
years  when  the  world  Is  stiU  half  slave  and 
half  free. 

We  who  meet  here  tonight  have  ancestors 
who  escap>ed  from  the  old  world  tyrannies 
generations  ago.  But  among  our  newer  citi- 
zens are  those  who  in  their  own  personal  ex- 
perience have  known  the  horrors  of  serfdom, 
and  of  tragic  life  behind  that  curtain  where 
no  man  Is  free. 

The  complexity  of  the  many  world  events 
In  which  our  country  is  Involved  Is  truly 
staggering.  Problems  are  mountainous,  and 
solutions  are  very  hard  to  come  by. 

As  our  horizons  have  widened,  our  obli- 
gations and  commitments  have  become  far 
greater.  The  limits  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
have  been  extended  to  the  Baltic,  to  Berlin, 
to  the  Bosporus,  and  to  the  China  Sea. 

This  country's  most  Important  role  abroad 
In  recent  years  has  been  to  encourage  and 
defend  freedom  and  responsible  self-govern- 
ment wherever  they  are  permitted  to  exist. 

The  world  Is  changing  day  by  day,  however. 
The  watch  Is  around  the  clock.  Those  natu- 
ral devices  of  air,  land,  and  water  are  no 
longer  barriers  against  lunar  landings.  Inter- 
continental rockets,  and  global  propaganda 
attacks  by  the  enemy. 

Perhaps  we  grow  weary  at  times  of  the 
long-standing  Ideological  conflict  with  com- 
munism, and  even  more  impatient  In  those 
areas   where   the  conflict   Is  one  of  actual 
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hostilities  and  aggression.  We  are  baffled 
and  frustrated  by  the  many  guises  of  this 
Insidious  force,  which  wears  entirely  dif- 
ferent faces  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
world  In  which  it  pursues  its  subversive 
plots. 

We  sometimes  become  discouraged  with 
our  role  as  a  great  nation  which  seems  to 
be  surrendering  its  peace  by  installments  for 
a  so-called  security  which  in  fact  is  nothing 
more  than  an  uneasy  armistice,  and  which 
usually  culminates  in  another  advance  of 
the   barricades  of  Red   imperialism. 

Too  often  It  seems  we  have  been  maneuv- 
ered Into  the  position  of  being  compelled 
to  decide  whether  to  yield  or  not  to  yield, 
when  to  yield  would  mean  complete  retreat 
and  to  refuse  might  fatefully  escalate  our 
Involvements. 

We  dare  never  forget  that  one  major  Com- 
munist outpost  is  now  well-established  In 
Cuba,  only  90  miles  away.  We  dare  never 
forget  that  many,  many  American  Institu- 
tions have  been  Infiltrated  by  a  Red  fifth 
column. 

This  Is  truly  an  explosive  era,  and  we  pray 
that  fears  of  total  annihilation  will  govern 
the  kind  of  ultimate  decisions  which  will 
be  made  by  any  groups  of  leaders.  In  any 
country,  who  are  aware  of  the  awesome  and 
terrible  power  that  reposes  in  the  hand  which 
can  write  our  release  or  signal  our  doom. 

World  diplomacy  is  hard  put  to  maintain 
the  peace,  and  American  leadership  is  man- 
dated as  never  before  to  sustain  our  respect 
among  nations. 

To  be  worthy  of  that  resjiect — to  be  recog- 
nized everywhere  as  a  people  with  the  highest 
of  purposes  and  the  purest  of  principles — 
we  must  show  the  world  an  Inspiring  ex- 
ample: a  nation  that  Is  a  model  of  the  good 
and  bountiful  life — a  nation  that  has 
learned  how  to  keep  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
freedom,  and  that  has  tried  zealoxisly  to 
help  preserve  the  dignity  of  man. 

Such  a  nation — based  on  Justice  and 
human  understanding,  and  accepting  divine 
guidance — Is  certain   to   survive. 

Such  a  nation — rewarding  individual 
achievements  and  recognizing  superiority 
wherever  it  appears — is  certain  to  progress 
and  prosper. 

History  has  demonstrated  that  It  Is  very 
difficult  to  defeat  the  nation  which  is  strong. 
Only  a  strong  America  can  be  a  secure  Amer- 
ica. Only  a  productive  America  can  be 
strong. 

Each  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Colonists  should  have  a  keen  per- 
sonal interest  In  our  Government,  and  be- 
come an  astute  observer  of  its  form  and 
functions. 

Thomas  Jefferson  has  reminded  us  that  our 
machinery  of  government  la  nothing  more 
than  the  instrument  by  which  citizens  con- 
vert their  will  Into  action.  Therefore  he 
urged  an  Intelligent  and  enlightened  citi- 
zenry. 

We  deem  It  the  duty  of  every  American 
to  have  a  better  understanding  of  today's  na- 
tional defense  problems  and  their  possible 
solutions. 

Of  Bupreflie  Importance  In  a  republic  Is 
the  Intelligent  exercise  of  the  franchise.  It 
is  a  solemn  expression  of  individual  choice 
and  authority. 

Each  citizen,  by  his  own  thinking  and  do- 
ing. Is  the  real  guardian  of  America's  security. 

It  Is  your  responsibility  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  be  an  instrument  of  serv- 
ice— willing,  ready,  and /prepared  to  help 
combat  such  defense  perils  as  confront  us 
now. 

The  world  Is  moving  at  so  fast  a  pace  that 
we  no  longer  can  rely  entirely  on  dusty  flies 
or  library  shelves  for  adequate  information 
and  enlightenment.  Our  reading  mtist  In- 
clude current  periodicals,  newsi>apers,  and 
radio  and  television  broadcasts  for  compre- 
hensive and  reliable  understanding  of  what 
Is  happening  now. 


This  year  each  DAG  chapter  received  a 
basic  reading  guide  and  general  directives 
from  the  national  defense  committee.  And 
as  yovir  chairman  has  been  studying  and 
compiling  the  reports  from  the  various  chap- 
ters, it  is  evident  that  numerous  Informed 
sources  of  information  have  also  been  found 
In  other  reading  material  afi  well  as  from 
your  many  topflight  speakers. 

There  is  nothing  static  aboiut  the  national 
defense  programs  of  DAG  chapters.  They 
demonstrate  a  lively  Interest  in  the  world  as 
it  is  today,  and  an  enllghtaned  evaluation 
of  the  efforts  of  our  country  to  maintain  a 
steadfast  watch  on  the  several  functions  of 
freedom. 

I  discern  neither  despair  nor  false  optimism 
In  the  present  attitude  of  the  various  chap- 
ters toward  these  fearsome  times.  Their  at- 
titude is  that  of  realism  and  it  is  idealism, 
and  certainly  It  Is  neither  defeatism  nor  is  It 
overestlmation. 

Recorded  history  demonstrates  that  each 
age  has  had  its  wishful  thinkers  as  well  as 
its  Jeremiahs.  Also  It  has  been  blessed  with 
Its  prophets  and  Its  sentinels. 

Standing  in  old  St.  John's  Church  at  Rich- 
mond as  the  Second  Virginia  Convention 
opened  on  March  20,  1775.  Patrick  Henry 
declared: 

"If  we  wish  to  be  free;  if  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve Inviolate  those  inestinaable  privileges 
for  which  we  have  been  so  long  contending; 
if  we  mean  not  basely  to  abandon  the  strug- 
gle in  which  we  have  so  long  been  engaged, 
we  mtist  fight.  •  •  • 

"They  tell  us  that  we  are  weak.  But  when 
shall  we  be  stronger?  Shall  we  gather 
strength  by  irresolution  and  Inaction? 
Shall  we  acquire  the  means  of  effectual  re- 
sistance by  lying  svipinely  on  our  t>acks  and 
hugging  the  delusive  phantom  of  hope,  until 
our  enemies  shall  have  bound  us  hand  and 
foot?  •  •  • 

"There  is  no  retreat  but  in  submission  and 
slavery.  CSentlemen  may  cry  'Peace,  peace,' 
but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually 
begun." 

Crucial  problems  call  for  crucial  remedies. 
We  today — 190  years  after  Patrick  Henry's 
memorable  "Liberty  or  Death"  speech — must 
be  prepared  for  them. 

There  is  an  Innate  .'ipirit  of  freedom  In 
every  true  American.  There  Is  also  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  that  God  In  whom  we  trust. 

When  Americans  are  on  guard,  their  homes 
and  their  loved  ones  are  as  s*.fe  as  anything 
can  be  in  this  challenging  era. 

Have  faith  and  courage,  defenders  all,  to 
meet  the  unforeseeable  tomorrow. 


Medicare 


Medicare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  13.  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
excellent  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  emphasizes 
the  far-reaching  effects  otf  the  medical 
care  program  passed  by  the  House,  which 
the  general  public  should  realize,  and 
reiterates  the  conviction  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  individual  citizens 
that  any  medical  care  pro.sram  for  the 
aged  should  be  based  on  need  and  not  on 
universal  coverage.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  am  Including  this 
significant  editorial  in  the  Record: 


The  administration's  bill  for  medical  c.  .e 
for  the  elderly,  along  with  the  antipover  v 
and  the  education  bills,  is  considered  a  kov 
measure  in  the  Johnson  program  for  i;.e 
Great  Society.  It  expands  the  role  of  :..o 
Federal  Government  in  providing  hosp;  : 
and  nursing  home  care  for  all  over  65.  .-^  - 
gardless  of  need.  It  represents  a  far-re.. (- 
Ing  revision  and  extension  of  the  social  sev  - 
rlty  system. 

Like  other  measures  In  the  Great  Soc. 
program,  medicare  would  take  the  Nat:  .. 
further  down  the  road  to  big  governmi  .•. 
and  socialization  of  responsibilities  formi : : 
left  to  the  individual.  It  may  well  prove  o 
be  a  turning  point  In  the  American  appro  ;  :; 
to  social  needs;  Its  consequences  will  be  :  r 
reaching,  and  the  public  should  realize  ti  ;>. 

The  popular  Impulse  which  lies  beh:  d 
this  measure  is  clear.  There  is  no  do  ,.): 
that  many  elderly  people  In  need  of  ass:  -- 
ance  simply  cannot  afford  adequate  hea::h 
coverage.  The  costs  of  medical  service  ;.:i(i 
especially  hospital  care  have  been  rising  m  .-e 
rapidly  than  even  the  cost  of  living.  T;.;s 
has  placed  a  grievous  btirden  on  many  elderly 
people. 

But  with  the  growing  inclination  to  •  - 
courage  the  Government  to  assume  more  .  ;.cl 
more  responsibility  for  an  ever-wider  ra:  ,-e 
of  what  were  once  private  obligations,  "^.e 
believe  that  there  is  an  Increasing  need  :or 
the  United  States  to  consider  Just  where  s  h 
expa.ndlng  Federal  control  will  lead. 

Much  hard  and  conscientious  work  has 
been  done  on  the  bill  by  the  Democrats  r;  r.d 
Republicans  of  the  House  Ways  and  Me.  :  ? 
Committee.  Faced  with  the  necessity  f 
drafting  a  bill  on  a  difficult  and  controvert  .1 
subject,  the  committee  has  done  a  workm  - 
like  Job.  The  bill  has  the  merit  of  provid: .; 
an  exemption  for  those  who  object  on  €■  .- 
sclentious  relig:.>U8  grounds  to  participat:  :: 
In  any  way  in  the  social  security  progr;  .:■ 
The  bill  also  m  .kes  provision  for  those  w!i  i? 
religious  convictions  would  not  permit  th'  ;r. 
to  conform  to  certain  aspects  of  the  progr:.:;:. 

Tlie  medicare  program  points  squarely  ::i 
the  direction  of  a  socialization  of  mcdici:  ■ 
This,  in  turn,  opens  the  door  to  a  vast  i in- 
crease in  Federal  intervention  In  the  prlv.  ■<• 
life  of  the  American  citizenry. 

Experience,  partlclularly  in  Great  Brit  :;:, 
has  shown  that  government-run  medic  .1 
programs  grow  more  and  more  costly.  Medi- 
care wotild  be  financed  by  raising  the  sc-*  ;  1 
security  tax  rate.  Total  Federal  payme:  *? 
during  the  first  year  of  operation  have  b'  n 
estimated  at  $6  billion.  It  Is  certain  that  ■ '  e 
Individual's  social  seciwlty  tax,  due  to  go  '.p 
as  much  as  S69.90  next  year  without  n.p'i;- 
care  contributions,  will  go  up  more  as  t.r.iS 
goes  on.  If  the  bill  should  be  amended  U  ■•  r 
on  to  include  free  doctors'  bill,  drugs,  anc;  o 
on,  for  all  over  65,  or  If  the  age  limit  should 
be  reduced,  say,  to  60,  costs  could  skiTocl^  :. 

We  still  believe  that  the  answer  to  t;ie 
problem  to  which  the  bill  addresses  Itsci  is 
to  handle  this  challenge  on  th  basis  of  need. 
rather  than  through  an  effort  to  achieve  uni- 
versal coverage. 
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The  First  Prayer  Made  in  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.-^ 

Tuesday.  April  13,  1965 

Mr.      SMITH     of     California,     h': 
Speaker,  Dr.  Clifford  L.  Bartlett.  of  Pas. 


dena.  Calif.,  has  requested  that  I  place 
m  the  Record  the  first  prayer  made  in 
Congress.    It  was  made  by  the  Reverend 
Jacob  Dutche  and  is  as  follows: 
The    First    Prayer    Made    in    Congress 

In  Thather's  Military  Journal,  under  date 
o:  December  1777,  Is  found  a  note  contain- 
i!:s:  the  identical  "first  prayer  in  Congress" 
which  was  made  by  the  Reverend  Jacob 
Diitche,  a  gentleman  of  great  eloquence. 
Here  it  is,  a  historical  proof  to  the  essay 
p'.iblished  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin, 
which  was  written  by  Capt.  P.  A.  (Dick) 
H  Tton: 

O  Lord,  our  Heavenly  Father,  high  and 
.•T.:ghty  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  who 
d  ist  from  Thy  throne  behold  all  the  dwell- 
er.s  of  the  earth,  and  reignest  with  power 
sv.preme  and  uncontrolled  over  all  kingdoms, 
e:r.pires,  and  governments,  look  down  in 
n.ercy,  we  beseach  Thee  on  these  American 
SMtes,  who  have  fled  to  Thee  from  the  rod  of 
t!;e  oppressor,  and  thrown  themselves  on  Thy 
g'lcious  protection,  desiring  to  be  hence- 
fcrth  dependent  only  on  Thee.  To  Thee 
they  have  appeared  for  the  righteousness  of 
their  cause;  to  Thee  do  they  now  look  up  for 
that  countenance  and  support  which  Thou 
alone  canst  give.  Take  them,  therefore, 
H 'avenly  Father,  under  Thy  nurturing  care. 
Give  them  wisdom  in  ootincil  and  valor  in 
tl:e  field.  Defeat  the  malicious  designs  of 
f'T  adversaries;  convince  them  of  the  right- 
ed ;sness  of  their  cause;  and,  if  they  still  per- 
s:-t  in  sanguinary  purposes,  oh,  let  the  voice 
o:  Thine  own  unerring  Justice  sounding  in 
their  hearts,  constrain  them  to  drop  the 
\\  apons  of  war  from  their  unnerved  hands 
;:.  the  day  of  battle. 

Be  Thou  present,  O  God  of  Wisdom,  and 
d  rect  the  councils  of  this  honorable  assem- 
bhige;  enable  them  to  settle  things  on  the 
b  St  and  surest  foundation,  that  the  scenes 
c :  blood  may  be  speedily  closed,  and  order, 
'.  rmony,  and  peace  may  be  effectually  re- 
i  .red,  and  truth  and  Justice,  religion  and 
p.ety  prevail  and  flourish  amongst  Thy  peo- 
ple: preserve  the  health  of  their  bodies  and 
t;»e  vigor  of  their  minds;  shower  down  upon 
th.em  and  the  millions  they  here  represent, 
sv.ch  temporal  blessings  as  Thou  seest  ex- 
pvdient  for  them  in  this  world  and  crown 
them  with  everlasting  glory  in  the  world  to 
come.  All  this  we  ask,  In  the  name  and 
through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son, 
o;;r  Saviour. 

"Amen." 


End  the  Otepka  Case  Coverup 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  £.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  12. 1965 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
:  -arly  2  years  Otto  Otepka's  career  has 
b  en  in  a  state  of  limbo,  his  name  under 
a:i  official  executive  shadow,  accused  of 
<'onduct  unbecoming  an  officer  of  the 
D'  partment  of  State." 

He  is  charged  with  providing  unau- 
i::oiized  persons,  specifically  the  chief 
c  7unsel  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
tt inal  Security,  with  information  re- 
■- aiding  the  State  Department's  security 
ciivision.     He  has  said: 

My  loyalty  to  my  country  I  put  above  my 
h'Valty  to  the  Department. 

The  following  lead  editorial  from  the 
C  :cvcland  Plain  Dealer  of  April  12  c&Um 


for  the  action  which  the  Otepka  situa- 
tion has  clearly  demanded  from  the 
start.  It  underscores  also  the  charges  I 
have  repeated  again  and  again  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  in  my  committee, 
that  administration  officials  are  covering 
up  facts  and  denying  information  to  the 
Congress  which  we  rightfully  must  have 
if  we  are  to  legislate  in  the  best  interests 
of  this  Nation. 

I  conunend  the  Plain  Dealer's  editorial 
to  the  attention  of  the  executive  branch : 
End  the  Otepka  Case  Coverup 

The  State  Department  should  bring  the 
Otto  Otepka  case  out  Into  the  open.  Too 
long  the  Department  has  been  striving 
mightily  to  keep  the  facts  from  the  public. 

In  September  of  1963,  the  Department  fired 
its  chief  security  risk  evaluator  on  charges 
of  giving  confidential  information  to  Senate 
investigators  and  of  suggesting  questions  to 
be  asked  in  an  inquiry  into  the  Department's 
Cuban  policies. 

The  evaluator,  Otto  Otepka.  appealed  and 
is  still  attached  to  the  Department's  payroll 
as  a  "surveyor  of  congressional  attitudes  on 
security." 

No  one.  including  Otepka.  knows  what  his 
duties  are  and  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Job 
will  have  to  be  Immediately  filled  if  it  should 
become  vacant  by  reason  of  Otepka's 
departiu-e,  if  ever. 

Several  hearings  have  been  scheduled  and 
postponed  at  the  last  moment.  Another  Is 
slated  for  May  10  but  no  one  is  offering  odds 
that  it  will  be  held. 

For  reasons  known  only  to  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Otepka  case  is  being  kept 
under  the  rug  where  it  was  swept  nearly  2 
years  ago. 

The  Department  had  to  change  its  regula- 
tions whereby  Otepka  could  remain  on  the 
payroll  while  his  appeal  was  pending  and  Its 
phone  directory  still  had  htm  listed  as  the 
chief  security  aid  a  year  after  he  had  been 
notified   he   was  relieved   of   that  duty. 

Also,  since  the  notification,  two  other 
Department  employees  were  dismissed  after 
reversing  their  testimony  that  they  had  not 
wiretapped  the  chief  security  evaluator's 
phone. 

All  efficiency  reports  on  Otepka  have  rated 
him  as  "highly  knowledgeable  on  communism 
and  subversive  efforts  in  the  United  States" 
and  have  cited  his  "balance,  perception,  and 
good  Judgment." 

If  the  departmental  hearing  upholds 
Otekpa's  dismissal,  he  can  then  appeal  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  then  to  the 
courts. 

The  May  10  hearing  should  be  held  to  allay 
the  public's  suspicions  about  all  the  secrecy 
that  has  surrounded   this  case. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  know  what 
Justification  there  could  be,  if  any,  for  firing 
a  public  official  for  giving  the  Nation's  law- 
makers the  information  they  might  need  to 
cast  intelligent  votes. 


The  Community  Development  Foundation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNBCT-ICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Decem- 
t)er  of  1964,  President  Johnson  described 
our  responsibility  to  the  underprivileged 
people  of  the  world  in  an  address  to  the 
United  Nations.    He  said: 


Now  on  a  world  scale,  the  time  has  come 
as  it  came-Vo  America  30  years  ago  for  a  new 
era  of  hope  •  •  •  hope  and  progress  for  that 
one-third  of  mankind  still  beset  by  himger, 
poverty  and  disease  •  •  *.  Any  man  and  any 
nation  •  •  •  that  is  willlhg  to  fight  the  good 
fight  against  hiinger  and  diseases  •  •  •  will 
find  the  United  States  of  America  by  their 
side,  willing  to  walk  with  them  every  step 
of  the  way. 

Last  August,  my  esteemed  colleague, 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack  told 
you  about  an  American  voluntary  or- 
ganization, the  Community  Development 
Foundation,  which  is  making  it  possible 
for  American  citizens  to  "walk  every  step 
of  the  way"  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  living  in  the  underdevelc^ped 
areas  of  the  world,  who  are  struggling  to 
find  a  way  out  of  poverty.  I  would  like 
to  report  to  you  today  on  the  drainatic 
and  ongoing  improvements  in  the  lives  of 
impoverished  people  that  are  being  ac- 
complished through  the  foundation's 
methods  of  encouraging  self-help,  at  an 
extraordinarily  low  cost  to  the  American 
citizens  who  support  its  work. 

Founded  in  1959,  the  foundation  has 
sponsored  to  date  over  3,300  self-help 
projects  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  the 
Far  East,  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  in 
the  depressed  areas  of  our  own  country. 

In  progress  reports  issued  from  the 
many  countries  where  the  foundation 
sponsors  self-help  programs  and  main- 
tains field  offices,  I  have  read  about 
thousands  of  miles  of  road  built  through 
rugged  mountains  by  village  men  with 
picks  and  shovels,  of  schools,  medic^ 
dispensaries  and  community  centerji^Csh- 
structed — simple  projects  done  by  Village 
people  that  break  the  chain  reaction  of 
poverty  breeding  poverty.  The  founda- 
tion counselors,  many  of  whom  are  for- 
mer U.S.  Peace  Corps  people,  are  the  key 
to  the  success  of  the  program.  They  en- 
courage and  guide  the  people  who  give 
their  labor  to  the  projects  which  the  peo- 
ple believe  will  bring  the  greatest  bene- 
fits to  their  families  and  communities. 
The  foundation  supplies  small  cash 
grants  and  interest-free  loans  for  ma- 
terials, tools,  and  seed.  In  highly  suc- 
cessful programs  now  in  progress  in 
Latin  America,  the  foundation,  working 
with  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment and  host  governments,  distrib- 
utes U.S.  food  as  incentive  for  the  men 
who  contribute  their  labor  to  the  self- 
help  programs. 

But  the  constantly  growing  and  vastly 
important  village  im^provements  made  by 
the  people  under  the  aegris  of  the  founda- 
tion program,  tell  only  half  the  story. 
What  is  of  special  concern  to  us  here  in 
Congress  is  the  way  the  foundation 
counselors  practice  self-help.  These 
dedicated  young  men — men  of  vision, 
understanding,  vitality,  and  confidence — 
are  liberating  the  dammed-up  energies 
and  ideas  of  people.  They  travel  to  re- 
mote villages,  live  with  the  people,  lis- 
ten to  them  and  find  out  what  it  is  they 
want  most  to  do  to  better  the  lives  of 
their  children.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
American  largess  being  handed  out  to 
the  less  fortunate.  This  is  not  the  United 
States  telling  people  what  they  should  do 
to  improve  their  living  conditions.  These 
young  counselors  introduce  hope,  stimu- 
late  self-respect,    encourage   people   to 
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think  about  their  needs  in  terms  of  prac- 
tical solutions.  Projects  are  firmly 
rooted  in  the  community's  own  human 
resources  rather  than  in  extensive  finan- 
cial aid.  The  major  investment  in  each 
project  is  made  by  the  people  them- 
selves— it  is  their  manpower,  their  time, 
their  determination.  When  a  counselor 
moves  on,  he  leaves  much  more  behind 
than  a  dam  or  a  road  or  a  bridge.  He 
has  instilled  in  the  people  a  profoimd 
belief  in  their  ability  to  help  themselves. 
When  he  goes  on  to  another  village,  an- 
other community,  another  country,  he 
leaves  behind  experience  in  cooperation, 
in  democratic  decisionmaking,  in  local 
organization  and  administration,  and 
confidence  in  the  achievement  of  a  bet- 
ter tomorrow.  He  leaves  behind  a  group 
of  people  who  have  a  true  picture  of 
what  Americans  are  really  like — people 
who  respect  us  because  we  respect  them. 

In  a  letter,  to  Glen  Leet,  executive 
director  of  the  foundation,  dated  August 
25,  1964,  Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Peace  Corps,  wrote: 

I  am  most  interested  to  learn  that  your 
programs  are  proving  successful,  •  •  •  and 
that  you  will  be  widening  your  scope  of  opera- 
tions in  Latin  America  •  •  •  you  realize, 
Iln  sure,  how  gratifying  it  is  to  me  to  see 
former  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  successfully 
making  use  of  their  experience  by  ■working  in 
community  development  with  your  orga- 
nization. 

Foundation  methods  move  people  to 
action — continuing  action — whether  they 
are  practiced  in  the  rice  paddies  of 
Korea,  on  an  African  prairie,  in  a  village 
in  Mexico,  or  a  hamlet  in  Appalachia. 

Today  the  men  in  the  Mexican  village 
of  Matehuala  and  surrounding  villages, 
where  there  has  been  practically  no  rain 
for  6  years  are  presently  giving  all  their 
imemployed  time,  to  digging  a  reservoir 
and  irrigation  ditch  and  laying  pipe  to 
bring  precious  water  down  from  the 
mountains  to  irrigate  their  lands  and 
furnish  clean  water  for  their  homes.  In 
a  program  only  18  months  old,  Mexican 
villagers  have  given  over  1,500,000  man- 
days  of  labor  to  1.676  self-help  projects. 
Two  himdred  and  fifty  rural  schools  have 
been  built,  hundreds  of  miles  of  roads 
now  connect  remote  villages  to  market 
towns.  Community  centers  and  small 
hospitals  have  been  constructed,  or- 
chards planted  and  improved  animal 
breeding  projects  undertaken. 

It  is  a  partnership  program  involving 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
people  of  Mexico,  AID  in  Washington, 
the  Mexican  Ministry  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  foundation.  The  Mexican 
Ministry  of  Health  and  Welfare  supplies 
technical  assistance,  personnel,  and 
funds  for  needed  materials  to  the  pro- 
gram. Foundation  counseloi's  distribute 
U.S.  food  made  available  through  AID 
as  daily  family  rations  to  honor  the  vil- 
lage people  who  are  participating  in  their 
own  development.  The  villagers  are  the 
major  partners  witii  their  contribution 
estimated  at  78  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  program  to  all  concerned. 

On  January  25.  1965,  Dr.  Jose  Alvarez 
Amezquita,  who  was  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Welfare  for  the  Government  of  Mex- 
ico, wrote  to  Glen  Leet : 

I  should  very  much  like  to  express  my 
great   stitlsfaction    for   the    community   de- 


velopment foundation  program  that  the  Mex- 
ican Government  and  the  foundation  ini- 
tiated. The  resvilts  could  not  have  been 
more  impressive.  Among  the  terminated 
activities  that  stand  out  vividly  are  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  in  the  Btate  of  Guer- 
rero, a  breakwater  in  Yucatan,  and  hundreds 
of  classrooms,  health  centers  and  recreation 
areas  all  of  which  are  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple •  •  •  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  food  for 
development  program  aids  a  great  deal  in 
resolving  the  communities'  basic  problems  by 
promoting  their  improvement  suflficiently 
enough  so  that  afterwards  tiiey  independ- 
ently continue  activities  of  incalculable  ben- 
efit due  to  the  fact  that  tfcey  have  been 
taught  the  way  to  do  it. 

On  February  24,  1965.  American  Am- 
bassador to  Mexico,  Fulton  Freeman, 
wrote  to  the  foundation  director  for  Latin 
America,  telling  him  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  Embassy  officials  who  had  just  visited 
foundation-sponsored  projects  in  the 
State  of  Guerrero: 

The  Mexican  Department  of  Health  offi- 
cials commented  on  the  ext«nsive  and  im- 
portant work  that  is  being  accomplished  with 
an  absolute  minimum  of  money  input.  The 
Directors  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mexi- 
can Youth  said  they  intended  to  use  the 
CDF  approach  as  a  model  far  similar  proj- 
ects undertaken  by  their  extensive  organi- 
zation. Congratulations  on  the  good  work 
being  done  by  CDF  in  Guerrero  and  through- 
out Mexico. 

Foundation  counselors  are  encoui'ag- 
ing  people  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  to 
use  their  unemployed  time  ideas  and 
abilities  to  help  themselves.  Half  way 
around  the  world  from  Mexico  in  a  foun- 
dation-sponsored program  in  the  moun- 
tain village  of  Foustesa  in  Greece,  the 
need  for  a  school  triggered  a  chain  reac- 
tion of  self-help.  When  the  Foundation 
counselor  came  to  Koustesa  5  years  ago 
the  people  said  they  wanted  to  rebuild 
the  dilapidated  and  crowded  one-room 
schoolhouse.  They  talked  with  the  coun- 
selor. The  first  thing  they  decided  to  do 
was  to  bring  water  into  the  schoolyard 
and  schoolhouse.  The  Foundation 
granted  funds  and  the  men  donated  the 
labor  to  installing  250  meteis  of  pipe.  In 
addition  the  villagers  built  a  small  reser- 
voir. Encouraged  by  their  success  in 
helping  themselves,  they  went  on  to  re- 
pair the  school  and  betiin  a  school  library 
and  museum.  Using  their  idle  time  again, 
the  men  planted  a  school  orchard  and 
tree  nursery  that  now  provides  fruit  and 
walnuts  for  additional  Income.  En- 
couraged and  guided  by  the  foundation 
counselor,  the  people  of  Koustesa  con- 
tinue to  plan  improvements.  Ideas 
translate  into  action.  A  beekeeping 
project  to  provide  honey  for  the  chil- 
dren has  been  started.  The  men  are 
plaiining  to  build  a  road  leading  to  the 
schoolhouse.  Next  on  their  agenda :  a 
school  kitchen  addition  that  will  allow 
the  villa.qe  children  to  qualify  for  the 
government  school  lunch  program. 
There  are  150  people  living  in  Koustesa, 
40  of  them  men.  but  they  arc  men  who 
have  learned  to  believe  in  themselves 
and  their  ability  to  gradually  solve  tlicir 
problems  of  poverty. 

The  procesis  is  repealed  wherever  foun- 
dation-sponsored self-help  programs  are 
in  progress.  In  Lebanon,  the  people  of 
two  small  villages,  Hissanich  and  Kfar 
Hatta,  joined  forces  to  build  a  300  meter 
road  leading  to  barren  land  they  owned 


jointly.  Working  together,  the  vlllager.s 
have  reclaimed  70  acres  of  land  and  will 
plant  fruit  trees  and  tobacco  this  sprinp 

Now  people  living  in  the  Korean  vil- 
lage of  Sa  Am  Ri  can  water  their  crops 
from  the  new  reservoir  built  with  foun- 
dation support  to  conserve  the  torrential 
spring  rains  for  the  months  of  drough* 
The  people  of  La  Touche  Pirot,  in  th  ■ 
heart  of  ancient  Brittany  in  Prance,  peo- 
ple whose  customs  and  ways  belong  to 
the  past,  will  draw  water  for  their  cattl'  . 
water  to  drink,  to  wash  in,  to  cook  with — 
from  the  new  faucets  they  have  instalk  d 
in  the  village  with  foundation  aid.  1  i 
aU  such  self-help  programs  the  small 
grant  or  loan  from  the  foundation  U 
multiplied  10  times  by  the  contributior: 
of  labor  given  by  the  people  themselvc  ■ 

This  holds  equally  true  in  the  found'  - 
tlon's  self-help  program  in  the  southern 
Appalachian  Mountains  In  the  Uniti  d 
States.  Foundation  counselors,  workii.  ■ 
closely  with  students,  families,  comm  :- 
nity  leaders,  schoolteachers,  and  socio  1- 
workers  are  currently  administei^g  StT 
school,  community  and  family  self -he' i^ 
activities  in  Appalachia.  In  batter^  d 
one-room  schoolhouses  which  still  off.  r 
the  only  educational  opportunities  fir 
many  of  the  children,  parents  work  u  - 
gether  to  repair  school  buildings,  rei.- 
ovate  interiors.  Install  kitchens  for  h  '. 
lunch  programs,  plant  vegetable  garde:  - 
and  bring  in  electricity  and  runni:  ; 
water.  In  community  centers,  aba-  - 
doned  buildings  which  the  people  the:;  - 
selves  have  renovated  with  foundatic:. 
support,  the  traditional  southern  mou:.- 
tain  skills  of  rugweaving  and  furnlturi - 
making  are  being  revived  to  Increase  tiv 
family  incomes  for  pec^le  who  have  llv-  d 
too  long  in  poverty  amidst  Americr::-. 
affluence. 

Mr.  Leet  said : 

Whether  in  the  United  States  or  abro.Tl. 
the  key  to  the  success  of  the  foundatior ' ; 
self-help   programs   lies   in  the   ability  a:  d 
training  of  the  counselors  who  work  w; 
the  people.     Several  young  graduates  of  t"? 
U.S.    Peace    Corps    are    now   working   in   t'   • 
field    in    Latin    American    countries.      Tlif 
men  will  work  in  the  expanding  progra;: 
overseas  and  in  our  own  depressed  areas  he-: 
in  the  United  States.    Foundation  counsel    ^ 
are  chosen  for  their  re.spect  and  understa:.  .- 
ing  of  the  cultural  traditions,  abilities,  r;;>i 
needs  of  the  people  living  in  the  areas  whc :  e 
they    work.      A   special   foundation   traini-  ; 
course  includes  intensive  in-the-field  tra.  .- 
ing,  study  assignments,  and  problems  to     c 
solved  in  foundation  methods  and  techniq\:ts 
for  stimulating  self-help. 

As  the  Community  Development  Fou-  - 
dation  expands  its  work  here  and  abro;?d. 
new  refinements  are  introduced.  I:i 
Mexico,  Colombia,  and  the  Dominic  ..i 
Republic,  the  foundation  uses  a  coir.- 
puter-aided  reporting  system.  T)^e 
monthly  reports  sum  up  each  montl.> 
work  c.Torls  and  accomplishments  iri 
tei-ms  of  commodities  distributed,  tyi  .- 
of  pi-ojects,  number  of  men  woiking.  a.ui 
number  of  men,  women,  and  childu:. 
bcnrfited  by  the  projects  in  each  aren. 

Mr.  Leet  said: 

Governments  of  developing  countries,  fur  d 
with   the   tremendous  demands  for  progr 
of  their  people,  are  turning  to  the  founr  - 
tlon,   eager   to   utilize    the   methods   of   ■ 
couraglng  self-help  we  have  pioneered.    D' 
ing  1964  a  score  of  countries  have  askrd 
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foundation  to  present   plans   for  joint   self- 
lielp  programs. 

Many  parts  of  the  world  are  the  prov- 
ng  ground  for  the  thesis  supported  by 
;.ie  foundation  that  men  and  women,  no 
inatter  how  deeply  enmeshed  in  poverty 
tliey  may  be,  can  progress  together  when 
liieir  talents  and  ideas  are  used  with 
;v.oper  regard  for  their  dignity  and  the 
inherent  need  to  give  of  themselves. 
Fvery  day  the  foundation  is  helping  peo- 
ple to  understand  that  they  can  raise 
their  standards  of  living,  working  side 
by  side  and  at  peace  with  each  other, 
assisted  by  their  own  governments,  and 
fortified  by  the  knowledge  that  i>eople 
in  the  United  States  care  so  much  about 
their  welfare,  that  they  are  willing  to 
5'^nd  funds  and  trained  counselors  to 
puide  them  in  their  struggle  to  insure 
that  the  future  will  be  better. 

The  foundation  maintains  national 
I'.cadquarters  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  at 
345  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Detailed  reports  on  the  work  being  ac- 
compUshed  by  the  people  in  each  coun- 
t:-y  where  the  foundation  is  active  are 
available  upon  request. 


"ext  of  an  Address  by  Representative 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  of  Michigan,  at  a  Testi- 
monial Dinner,  April  11,  1965,  in  Chi- 
cago, for  Cook  County  Sheriff  Richard 
Ogilvie,  of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
.-.pril  11,  1965,  the  minority  leader,  the 
^^^L'ntleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald 
Ford],  was  the  speaker  at  a  State  of 
I.>rael  bond  dinner  in  Chicago,  111.,  in 
honor  of  the  sheriff  of  Cook  County, 
Richard  Ogilvie.  Because  Mr.  Ford's 
remarks  were  so  well  received  by  the 
more  than  one  thousand  people  in  at- 
tendance and  because  I  believe  his  speech 
i.-^  of  interest  to  other  Members,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  included 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

TrxT  or  AK  Address  by  Representative 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  of  Michigan,  at  a  Testi- 
monial DiNNEK.  April  11,  1965,  in  Chicago, 
for  Cook  CorNXY  Sheriff  Richard  Ogil- 
vie, of  Illinois 

We  are  here  for  several  reasons  this  eve- 

ng.    One  of  them  is  to  salute  Sheriff  Rich- 

..:d  Ogilvie.     I  Join  you  in  applauding  him 

:.r  building  a  professional  police  force  from 

ratch.    handling   the   Dixmoor   riots   with 

:  lurage.  calmness  and  finesse,  and  provid- 

ing   an    entrenched   political   machine    with 

"rong  and  healthy  opposition. 

His  dedication  is  akin  to  the  fine  work  of 

')ON  Rumsfeld,  who  represents  the  13th  Dis- 

rict  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a 

"  umch   and   articulate   spokesman   for   the 

;  vople  back  home  in  Illinois. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  for  other 

'    isons — first,   because   of   the   most  worth- 

^^  hile  cause  this  dinner  supports. 

Very  shortly  the  State  of  Israel  will  cele- 

••■ate  its   17th   anniversary.     In   that  brief 


period  of  history,  a  courageous  and  dedi- 
cated people  have  almost  miraculously 
transformed  a  largely  arid  and  undeveloped 
land  into  a  modern  lnd\istrial  nation.  A£ 
you  well  know,  this  tremendous  progress  has 
been  accomplished  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances.  I  commend  those  who  in  the 
face  of  such  adversity  have  accomplished  so 
much  in  so  little  time. 

Since  the  Israel  Bond  Organization  was 
formed  in  1951,  Israel's  agricultural  produc- 
tion has  increased  nearly  si.x  times,  indus- 
trial production  has  gone  up  five  times,  and 
exports  have  risen  nine  times.  More  than 
l',i  million  subscribers  to  Israel  bonds  should 
be  justly  proud  of  their  contribution  to  this 
significant  growth. 

With  your  aid.  Israel  has  overcome  serious 
economic,  social  and  political  problems.  It 
has  taken  in  many  thousands  of  homeless 
refugees  and  given  them  meaningful  and 
productive  lives.  It  has  even  extended  the 
hand  of  friendship,  in  the  form  of  technical 
assistance,  to  nationfi  which  are  less  fortu- 
nate. On  the  African  continent  and  in  some 
parts  of  Latin  America,  Israeli  teachers, 
irrigation  experts,  medical  specialists  and 
engineers  are  helping  others  to  cross  the 
barrier  from  "have  nots"  to  "haves." 

But  the  problems  of  Israel  are  not  all  in 
the  past.  While  half  of  the  nation  Is  now 
fully  developed,  there  Is  still  another  half 
that  is  in  a  primitive  state,  relatively  speak- 
ing. These  desert  and  waste  areas  must  be 
irrigated,  populated  and  made  economically 
viable.  There  is  still  the  need  to  absorb  an 
expected  500.000  additional  settlers  by  1970. 
There  Is  still  the  absolute  necessity  to  go 
forward  vigorously  with  Israel's  present  5- 
year  plan  for  induBtrialization. 

However,  with  support  such  as  yours,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  free  and  democratic 
State  of  Israel  Is  well  on  its  way  to  complete 
self-reliance  and  stability. 

Another  reason  for  being  pleased  to  be  with 
you  is  more  complicated  and  subtle.  It  is 
because  your  participation  In  this  cause 
represents  an  outstanding  example  of  one  of 
the  strengths  of  the  American  system. 

You  have  made  a  considerable  commitment 
of  time,  effort,  resources  and  emotion  to  help 
others  with  whom  you  feel  spiritual  ties. 

Too  often.  I  believe,  we  stress  the  same- 
ness, the  homogeneity  of  American  life,  while 
ignoring  the  healthy  differences  and  varia- 
tions that  give  such  richness  to  the  Ameri- 
can fabric. 

The  texture  of  our  Nation,  which  has  con- 
tributed to  its  unparalleled  greatness,  comes 
from  many  ethnic,  religious  and  nationality 
strains.  America,  as  we  know  it  and  love  It, 
Is  like  a  good  soup.  Its  full  flavor  comes 
from  the  blending  of  many  ingredients. 

Yet  from  many  quarters  we  hear  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  assimilation — especially 
from  the  younger  generation.  And.  of  course, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  alike  In 
some  ways — In  our  standard  of  Justice,  our 
concept  of  democratic  government,  our  com- 
mon ideal  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

But,  we  must  also  recognize  that  we  can 
pay  too  high  a  price  for  sameness.  We  can 
make  our  soup  blend.  There  are  differences 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose, 

I  do  not  like  to  believe,  and  do  not  con- 
cede, that  in  this  country  we  have  Italian- 
Americans,  Irish-Americ.Tns,  Afro-.'Vmerlcans 
or  Jewish- Americans  becaxise  the  hyphen  im- 
plies that  dilTerent  groups  should  be  given 
different  treatment.     This  is  wrong. 

On  the  other  hnnd.  It  Is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand that  different  groups  have  added 
Immeasurably  to  American  life  because  they 
are  different.  Out  of  their  differences  have 
grown  ideas,  a  fuller  cultural  life,  and  a  more 
Interesting  and  stimulating  America.  Our 
national  outlook  is  broader;  our  character 
stiff  er. 

Rather  than  question  in  any  way  those  who 
feel  deep  emotional  ties  to  other  countries — 
whether  it  be  Israel  or  Ireland  or  Italy  or 


Africa — we  should  salute  this  as  a  mani- 
festation of  the  genius  of  our  Nation.  This 
Is  part  of  what  we  call  Americanism.  It  Is 
one  of  the  things  that  makes  both  Israel  and 
America  unique  In  the  world.  The  beauty 
of  Joseph's  coat  was  that  It  was  of  many 
colors. 

And  so  I  salute  you  tonight — salute  you  for 
your  support  of  a  worthwhile  cause — and  sa- 
lute you,  my  fellow  Americans,  becatise  you 
have  unselfishly  helped  pave  the  road  to  eco- 
nomic self-reliance  for  the  people  of  Israel. 
With  pride  you  can  say  you  have  played  a 
major  role  in  Israel's  progress.  With  your 
head  high,  you  know  you  have  personally 
shared  In  an  enterprise  of  historic  signlfi- 
can'Cfi  for  the  survival  of  the  Jewish  people 
and  of  the  spirit  of  human  freedom  and  dig- 
nity to  which  It  Is  dedtaated. 


The  Removal  of  the  Remains  of  Roger 
Casement  to  Ireland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  February  23,  1965,  the  remains 
of  Sir  Roger  Casement,  the  Irish  pa- 
triot, were  returned  to  Ireland  after  hav- 
ing been  buried  for  nearly  50  years  in 
Pentonville  Prison  in  London.  The  re- 
lease of  the  remains  follows  repeated 
representations  to  British  governments 
by  successive  Irish  governments  and  by 
all  who  have  exposed  the  cause  of  Roger 
Casement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  include 
in  my  remarks  comments  concerning  the 
life  and  work  of  Casement  on  this  the 
occasion  of  his  journey  home. 

Now  his  remains  are  to  rest  in  Ireland. 
So  ends  a  short  but  bitter  chapter  in  re- 
cent history.  And  so  the  right  honor  is 
done  to  a  man  who  well  deserved  it;  a 
man  loved  and  revered,  ignored  and  re- 
viled, by  patriots  and  others  alike.  At  all 
events,  the  government  of  the  Irish  Re- 
public has  now  brought  him  home  to 
rest  and  an  English  government  has 
made  it  possible.  His  contemporaries  are 
long  since  passed  and  unable  to  rejoice 
or  to  sorrow. 

His  life  demonstrates  that,  in  the  last 
analysis.  It  is  people,  and  not  govern- 
ments, who  make  heroes  and  martyrs: 
and  the  verdict  on  Roger  Casement  was 
made  by  popular  acclaim  when  no  othei- 
government  wanted  nor  desired  to  be- 
friend his  memoiT  and  when  his  private 
life  was  in  fierce  dispute. 

The  aforementioned  comments  follow : 

If  you  persist  in  treating  me  as  an  English- 
man, you  bind  yourself  thereby  to  hang  me 
as  a  traitor  before  the  eyes  of  the  world 
Now  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact.  I  am  neither 
an  Englishman  nor  a  traitor:  I  am  an  Irish- 
man, captured  in  a  fair  attempt  to  achieve 
the  Independence  of  my  country;  and  you 
can  no  more  deprive  me  of  the  honors  ol 
that  position,  or  destroy  the  effects  of  my 
effort,  than  the  abominable  cruelties  inflicted 
600  years  ago  on  William  W'allace  in  this  city 
when  he  met  a  precisely  similar  Indictment 
with  a  precisely  similar  reply,  have  pre- 
vented that  brave  and  honorable  Scot  from 
becoming   the   national   hero   of   his   coun- 
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try.     I  am  not  trying  to  shirk  the  British 
scaffold:    it  is  the  altar  on  which  the  Irish 
saints  have  been  canonised  for  centuries. 
George  Bernard  Shaw. 


Life  and  Work  of  Roger  Casement 

Casement  was  bom  at  Sandycove,  County 
Dublin,  on  September  1,  1864.  He  grew  up 
at  Maglaerlntemple.  County  Antrim,  in  a 
period  which  the  effects  of  the  great  famine 
of  1845-47  were  still  in  evidence  throughout 
the  country.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  Joined  an 
expedition,  led  by  the  American  General 
Stanford,  into  the  independent  State  of 
the  Congo,  lately  established  by  Leopold  II, 
King  of  the  Belgians.  Casement  Joined  the 
British  Colonial  Service  in  1891  and  between 
then  and  1900  served  In  Nigeria  and  Portu- 
guese West  and  East  Africa.  In  August 
1900.  he  took  up  appointment  as  British  Con- 
sul in  the  Congo  Free  State.  From  May  un- 
til September  1903,  on  official  instructions, 
he  carried  out  an  investigation  of  conditions 
in  the  Upper  Congo  where  there  were  large 
rubber  estates.  His  report  revealed  the  ex- 
treme hardships  suffered  by  the  native  peo- 
ples and  on  its  publication  in  1904  was  ac- 
claimed throughout  the  world  as  a  great  hu- 
manitarian achievement. 

After  the  publication  of  his  report.  Case- 
ment spent  a  long  vacation  in  Ireland  to  re- 
cover his  health,  which  had  been  greatly 
taxed  by  his  exertions  in  the  Congo.  During 
his  vacation  he  came  into  close  contact  with 
the  literary,  social,  and  political  movements, 
led  by  men  like  Hyde,  Yeats,  Griffith,  McNeill, 
and  Pearse,  which  had  begun  to  redefine  the 
national  identity  and  to  inject  new  vigor  into 
Irish  life.  By  the  end  of  his  vacation,  he 
appears  to  have  been  inclining  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  only  solution  to  "the  Irish 
Question"  was  the  elimination  of  the  Brit- 
ish presence  and  that  political  separatism  as 
enimciated  by  Tone,  Mitchel,  and  the  Fenian 
leaders  was  the  sole,  wholly  satisfactory  ob- 
jective for  the  Irish  Nationalist. 

Casement's  next  tour  of  consular  duty  was 
in  South  America.  In  1908  he  was  appointed 
Consul  General  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  1910. 
he  investigated,  with  a  Commission  of  En- 
quiry, the  conditions  to  which  the  Indian 
peoples  were  subjected  in  the  rubber-pro- 
ducing areas  worked  by  the  Peruvian  Ama- 
zon Company  in  the  Putamayo  along  the 
upfjer  reaches  of  the  Amazon  basin.  Here, 
as  in  the  Congo,  his  report  brought  to  light 
a  regime  of  barbarous  cruelty  and  eventually 
resulted  in  the  winding  up  of  the  company. 

Years  of  service  In  Africa  and  the  Puta- 
mayo had  taken  their  toll  of  Casement's 
stamina,  and  in  1913,  broken  in  health,  he 
retired  from  the  consular  service  and  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  where,  in  November  1913, 
he  became  a  founder  member  of  the  Irish 
volunteers.  In  the  following  July,  he  went 
to  the  United  States  to  raise  funds  for  the 
training  and  equipping  of  the  volunteers. 
While  he  was  there,  war  broke  out  in  Europe 
and  Casement  went  to  Germany  to  prol>e 
the  attitude  of  the  German  authorities  to 
Irish  independence  and  to  explore  the  possi- 
bilities of  military  aid  for  achieving  it.  An 
attempt  by  Casement  to  form  an  Irish  Bri- 
gade recruited  from  Irishmen  in  the  British 
Forces  held  as  prisoners  of  war  proved  a 
failure,  as  did  an  effort  to  obtain  German 
agreement  to  equip  the  Irish  volunteers  on 
a  .srale  adequate  to  insure  the  success  of 
a  military  uprising  in  Ireland. 

Karly  in  1916,  he  learned  that  the  uprising 
was  planned  to  take  place  the  following 
Easter.  In  an  endeavor  to  dissuade  the 
leaders  from  an  action  which  he  regarded 
as  doomed  to  failure.  Casement  went  to  Ire- 
land by  submarine.  On  Good  Friday,  April 
31.  1916,  he  landed  on  the  Kerry  coast  and 
a  few  hours  later  was  arrested  by  the  British 
authorities.  He  was  brought  to  London, 
tried  for  treason,  found  guilty,  and  hanged 
at  PentonvUle  on  August  3.  1916. 


CASEMENT  S    JOURNEY    HOME 

The  exhumation  of  the  remains  at  Pen- 
tonville  on  Monday,  February  22,  1965,  was 
attended  by  officials  of  the  Department  of 
External  Affairs,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  the  Irish  Embassy  in  London,  by  British 
officials,  and  by  the  prison  Catholic  chaplain. 
The  remains  were  placed  in  a  lead-lined 
mahogany  casket  which  was  tealed  and  es- 
corted to  the  Catholic  chapel  in  tlie  prison 
where  prayers  were  said.  The  casket  re- 
mained in  the  chapel  overnight.  The  re- 
mains were  conveyed  to  Nortliolt  Aerodrome 
from  which  they  were  flown,  draped  in  the 
tricolor,  by  Aer  Lingus  to  Baldonnel  Military 
Airport  near  Dublin,  on  the  following  day. 

The  announcement  concerning  the  re- 
moval of  Casement's  body  wae  made  simul- 
taneously In  Dail  Eireann  and  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  Dail,  the  Taoi- 
search  (Prime  Minister) ,  Mr.  Sean  F.  Lemass, 
T.D.,  said  "I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to 
announce  to  the  Dail  that  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  British  Prime  Minister  that 
his  Goverrunent  has  recently  decided  to 
meet  our  request  for  the  repatriation  of  the 
remains  of  Roger  Casement. 

"As  Deputies  are  aware,  it  was  Casement's 
expressed  wish  that  he  should  have  his 
final  resting  place  in  Ireland,  and  it  has 
long  been  the  desire  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
shared  by  successive  Irish  Governments,  that 
this  wish  be  fulfilled. 

"Mr.  Wilson  has  generously  responded  to 
my  representations  in  this  matter,  and  I 
wish  to  record,  therefore,  the  Government's 
deep  satisfaction  at  his  decision,  which  will 
render  possible  the  fulfillment  of  Roger 
Casement's  wish. 

"This  decision,  coming  as  it  does  so  soon 
after  tlie  centenary  of  Roger  Casement's 
birth,  will,  I  am  svu-e.  be  universally  wel- 
comed as  yet  another  step  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  closest  and  most  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries." 

The  Taoiseach  stated  that  the  Government 
had  decided  that  the  remains  should  be  re- 
interred  in  the  burial  plot  in  Olasnevin  Cem- 
etery. Dublin,  which  had  been  selected  by 
Roger  Casement's  sister,  Mra.  Newman,  to 
whom  he  was  particularly  close  and  who  had 
expressed  the  wish  that  her  brother's  body 
should  lie  near  those  great  heroes  of  the 
past  who  fought  for  Irish  freedom.  The  grave 
is  located  in  the  O'Connell  Tower  Circle  just 
inside  the  main  gate,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  sections  of  the  cemetery. 

Father  James  McCarroll,  the  prison  cliap- 
lain  who  attended  Casement  during  his  last 
days,  returned  from  the  execution  and  found 
in  Casement's  overcoat  in  the  condemned 
cell  a  manuscript  which  Father  McCarroll 
had  almost  completely  copied  -wheL'.  the  dep- 
uty governor  of  the  prison  entered  the  cell 
and  confiscated  both  the  overcoat  and  the 
manuscript.  These  are  Casement's  last  writ- 
ten words  and  include  tlie  poignant  sen- 
tence: "If  I  die  tomorrow  bury  me  in  Ire- 
land." Now  after  48 'i  years  Ills  last  wish  is 
being  fulfilled. 

Announcing  his  Goveninient's  decision  to 
return  the  remains,  tlie  Right  Honorable  Har- 
old Wilson.  O.B.E..  M.P..  Prime  Minister,  told 
the  British  House  of  Commons  that,  "The 
Government  has  authorized  the  removal  to 
the  Irish  Republic  of  the  remains  of  Sir  Roger 
Casement.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  remains  to  be  transferred  to  Dublin 
today."  Mr.  Wilson  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  completed  their  axamination  of 
the  matter  and  in  response  to  a  request  from 
the  Irish  Government  had  agreed  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  remains.  "The  Government  of 
the  Republic,"  he  said,  "has  informed  Her 
Majesty's  Government  of  their  decision  to  re- 
inter  the  remains  In  Glasnevln  Cemetery, 
Dublin,  and  of  their  intention  that  they 
should  rest  there."  In  reply  to  a  question, 
Mr.  Wilson  said:  "This  matter  has  been  dis- 


cussed many  times.  Everybody  is  aware  o: 
the  very  great  difficulties  here  and  I  think  we 
have  taken  the  right  decision  and  this  wil! 
help  to  improve  understanding  between  tlu 
two  countries." 

The  patriot's  remains  arrived  at  5  p.m  . 
on  Tuesday.  February  23,  at  Baldonnel  Air- 
port outside  Dublin,  wliere  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Minister  for  External  Affairs 
Mr.  Frank  Aiken,  T.D.;  the  Minister  for  De- 
fense, Mr.  Gerald  Bartley,  T.D.;  and  the 
British  Ambassador  to  Ireland,  Sir  Goefrov 
Tory;  togetlier  with  army  officials  and  a  mili- 
tary escort.  After  ceremonies  at  the  airpor'. 
church,  the  procession  moved  off  to  th^^ 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Arbour  Hii: 
where  the  executed  leaders  of  the  1916  risii.e 
are  buried.  The  attendance  Included  Pre.^^- 
ident  de  Valera,  the  Taoiseach,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Government. 

The  remains  lay  in  state  at  Arbour  HiU 
for  4  days  and  on  Simday,  February  26. 
were  taken  to  the  Pro-Cathedral,  where,  o!i 
Monday  morning,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin , 
Most  Rev.  J.  C.  McQuald,  presided  at  a 
solerrm  requiem  Mass. 

On  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  repatriation 
of  Roger  Casement's  remains.  President  de 
Valera  issued  the  following  statement: 

"Every  Irishman  throughout  the  country 
and  abroad  will  be  happy  to  hear  that  tlie 
body  of  Roger  Casement  Is  at  last  In  his 
native  land  and  amongst  his  own  people. 
For  them  he  died  and  as  long  as  this  nation 
exists  and  Irishmen  live,  his  sacrifice  will 
be  recalled  and  his  memory  revered." 


National  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  siiic 
the  National  Vocational  Student  Loai: 
Insurance  Act  of  1965  is  due  for  House 
consideration  in  the  near  future,  I  be- 
lieve the  following  statement  in  support 
of  the  bill  H.R.  6468,  presented  by  a 
valued  constituent,  Mr.  Bennett  W. 
Cooke,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Coyne  Elec- 
tronics Institute  of  Chicago,  HI.,  will  be 
of  Interest  to  my  colleagues.  Mr,  Cooko 
speaks  from  a  background  of  consider- 
able experience  in  the  field  of  vocational 
education  and  his  comments,  therefore. 
are  of  particular  significance. 
Statement  Before  the  Select  Subcommitti  " 

ON  Education,  House  Committee  on  Eui  - 

cation  and  labor,  by  bennett  w.  cook; 

Jr..  President,  Coyne  Electronics  Insii- 

tute,  Chicago.  III. 

I  am  Bennett  W.  Cooke,  Jr.  I  reside  at  R'r't 
Bridlewood  Road,  Northbrook  111.  I  am  pre-  - 
ident  of  the  CojTie  Electronics  Institute  ic 
Chicago.  Coyne  Electronics  Instituw' 
founded  in  1899  and  chartered  as  a  not  i  ~ 
profit  institution  since  1951,  offers  practii-'  '■ 
resident  technician  training  courses  in  ele  - 
tricity,  electronics,  television-radio,  refrig- 
eration, air  conditioning,  and  industrial  ele  - 
tronics,  running  from  16  to  80  weelts  ::i 
length — and  a  2-year  technological  degrt-'- 
grantlng  program  in  electronics  engineer!?,  r 
technology.  Coyne  has  graduated  over  .. 
quarter  of  a  million  men  during  the  past  (^ 
years.  Including  thousands  of  Sigrnal  Cor: 
men  during  World  War  II,  veterans  of  Wori  i 
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War  n,  Korean  veterans,  manpower  develop- 
ment training  students,  men  from  many 
States  and  Federal  rehabilitation  agencies, 
Indian  agencies,  and  from  the  Division  of 
International  Education  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  also  appear  before  you  as  vice  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Trade  and 
Technical  Schools,  vice  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral Schools  Association  and  treasurer  and 
trustee  of  the  Specialty  Oriented  Student  Re- 
.search,  Inc.,  which  Is  a  research  organiza- 
tion working  with  Dr.  Kenneth  Hoyt,  of  the 
Department  of  Ekiucation  of  the  University 
ot  Iowa,  in  gathering  research  Information 
from  students  In  private  business,  trade  and 
technical  school  settings  throughout  the 
United  States  and  also  making  followup 
.studies  on  the  same  students  after  they  have 
praduated.  This  complete  and  acctirate  In- 
iormation  on  private  business,  trade  and 
technical  schools  can  then  be  distributed  to 
liigh  school  counselors  throughout  the 
country,  so  they  will  be  In  a  better  position 
to  counsel  with  the  high  school  student  and 
ills  parents  as  regards  the  opporttinitiee  that 
exist  In  private  business,  trade  and  technical 
schools.  I  would  like  to  add  here  that  these 
findings  have  Just  been  published  within  the 
past  week  and  are  available  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa's  Publications  Department. 

I  have  also  been  authorized  to  speak  In 
behalf  of  the  Indiana  Association  of  Private 
Vocational  Schools,  by  Mr.  Stanley  Moore, 
',  ice  president  of  that  organization. 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSK 

We  have  studied  H.R.  6468  entitled  "The 
National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Instirance 
Act  of  1965,"  and  on  behalf  of  myself  and  all 
of  the  previously  mentioned  associations  and 
organizations,  I  can  say,  without  hesitation, 
that  we  wholeheartedly  support  this  bill  and 
as  one  voice  and  one  mind  sincerely  look  for- 
ward to  this  legislation  being  enacted. 

REASONS     FOR     FAVORING     LEGISLATION 

The  private  trade  and  technical  schools, 
which  have  been  contributing  so  much  to 
the  vocational  training  of  young  people 
throughout  oiu:  country  since  before  the  turn 
of  the  century,  mtist  operate  on  Income  that 
is  virtually  100  percent  derived  from  tuition 
fees.  This  has  become  increasingly  difficult 
because  of  today's  constant  need  for  upgrad- 
ing of  facilities,  equipment  and  Instruction 
and  these  difficulties  are  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  many,  many  qualified,  intelligent 
and  vitally  Interested  young  people  are  un- 
:ible  to  attend  otir  type  of  schools,  offering 
sjiecialized  training,  because  they  can't  fi- 
nancially afford  it  and.  in  a  great  many  cases, 
there  Is  no  place  they  can  turn  for  financial 
iissistance.  I  have  read  personally  over  30,000 
individual  prospective  student  comments  in 
The  past  3  years  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
There  are  a  tremendous  number  of  young 
people  who  would  be  able  and  qualified  to 
ti\ke  advantage  of  this  sort  of  specialized 
training  if  these  loan  funds  were  available  to 
them.  As  it  stands  now,  tlie  vast  majority 
of  these  young  people  are  unable  to  get  as- 
sistance and  therefore  drift  either  Into  un- 
f-mployment  or  low-paying  Jobs  where  they 
are  never  able  to  use  their  real  potential. 
To  carry  this  picture  on  to  Its  end  result: 
these  young  people  therefore  earn  less  money 
and  pay  less  Income  taxes.  The  schools  in 
turn  have  less  money  to  work  with  and  are 
in  a  lesser  position  to  continue  with  the  vital 
:.:rcls  of  upgrading  and  research. 

At  CojTic  Electronics  Institute,  .is  well  as  at 
other  private  trade  and  technical  schools,  we 
liave  a  variety  of  payment  plans  that  we  offer 
our  students  without  wliich  we  would  have  a 
very  small  student  body  indeed.  These  pay- 
ment plans  all  require  a  downpaj-ment  and 
the  balance  of  tuition  is  spread  over  the 
length  of  their  course,  or  twice  the  length  of 
their  course,  or  a  plan  whereby  the  student 
pays  his  trultion  balance  after  his  graduation. 
As  helpful  as  these  plans  are,  they  all.  never- 


theless, require  a  substantial  downpeyment, 
carry  higher  Interest  charg:es  and  In  the  case 
of  out-of-town  students,  do  not  provide  for 
months  of  living  expenses. 

I  wovild  like  to  bring  out  at  this  point  a 
fact  that  I  am  sure  will  be  of  Interest  to  you.  ' 
Over  the  past  two-thirds  of  a  century,  my 
school's  collection  experience  on  these  grad- 
uate tuition  accounts  has  been  most  gratify- 
ing. We  have  realized  over  95  percent  collec- 
tion. We  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  these 
fellows  have  acquired  here  at  our  school  the 
skills  that  assure  them  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for  ihe  rest  of  their  lives  and  have  been 
helped  toward  that  goal  by  reason  of  being 
able  to  put  off  a  large  percentage  of  their  tui- 
tion payments  until  after  they  had  graduated 
and  were  working  in  the  field  making  a  good 
salary.  I  bring  this  point  out  because  I  am 
sure  that  your  future  experience  on  these 
student  loans  will  easily  parallel  that  of 
Coyne's  graduates. 

Another  point  that  I  want  to  make  regard- 
ing student  loans  to  young  people  enabling 
them  to  take  up  training  at  a  private  trade 
or  technical  school,  is  this:  Our  courses  are 
thorough  and  concentrated  so  as  to  fully 
prepsire  students  to  obtain  Immediate  em- 
ployment In  a  skillful  occupation  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  It  Is  training  with- 
out frills  and  without  months,  or  years,  spent 
on  subject  matter  unrelated  to  the  direct 
matter  of  their  future  Job  success.  There- 
fore, because  their  training  period  is  rela- 
tively short,  extremely  interesting,  and  the 
demand  for  their  skUls  Is  great,  these  persons 
are  much  sooner  In  a  position  to  reach  their 
goal  to  begin  earning  money  and  also  to  begin 
paying  back  their  loan  (which  Incidentally 
is  smaller  than  4  years  of  college  tuition). 
Also,  it  must  be  noted  here  that  for  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  reasons  there  are  greatly 
fewer  dropouts  than  there  are  in  general  4- 
year  college  programs.  Many  of  these  facts 
that  I  have  mentioned,  and  a  great  many 
more  facts,  have  been  borne  out  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  specialty  student  research 
program  that  I  mentioned  earlier. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman  and  commit- 
tee members,  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  ai>- 
proval  of  H.R.  6468 — the  National  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965 — are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  program  of  guaranteed  loans  will 
enable  a  great  many  young  men  and  women 
to  get  technical  training  In  fields  that  they 
are  best  stilted  for.  which  they  were  pre- 
viotisly  unable  to  do  because  of  a  lack  of 
financial  assistance. 

2.  The  outlay  of  money  by  tlie  Federal 
Government  on  this  program  will  only  be  a 
small  percent  of  the  financial  benefits  It  will 
soon  realize  in  Income  taxes  from  the  greater 
earnings  of  those  who  receive  this  type  of 
training. 

3.  The  lowering  of  national  unemployment 
and  the  filling  of  the  Nation's  need  for  more 
technically  trained  people. 

4.  Helping  to  reduce  enrollment  pressures 
on  the  2-  and  4-year  colleges.  Many  of  the 
young  people  who  are  today  applying  for 
admission  to  a  college,  actually  would  pre- 
fer and  are  better  suited  for  a  trade  or 
teclinical  program,  but  up  to  now  they  have 
been  unable  to  get  financial  assistance  in 
these  areas. 

5.  Tlie  trade  and  technical  institutions 
themselves  will  t>enefit  by  having  a  larger 
student  body  on  which  they  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  handle  as  much  long-term  financ- 
ing and  therefore  will  be  in  a  much  better 
position  to  fulfill  the  tremendous  require- 
ments in  technical  education's  upygrading. 
research,  and  maintenance  of  high  stand- 
ards. This  legislation  will,  therefore,  help 
to  insure  the  continuation  of  the  finest  In 
training  programs  by  these  schools  for  future 
generations. 

In  behalf  of  all  of  the  private  trade  and 


technical  schools  erf  America,  we  wish  to 
express  our  appreciation  for  the  opportunity 
of  ^peering  before  this  committee  and  to 
state  that  we  feel  this  is  an  excellent  bill 
and  we  greatly  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  be  enacted. 


Regional  Action 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
my  colleagues  Attention  to  another 
chapter  in  the  fascinating  story,  "Pitts- 
burgh Research:  Key  to  Tomorrow," 
published  by  the  Regional  Indtustrial 
Development  Corp.  of  southwestern 
Pennsylvania : 

Regional   Action 

Several  years  ago.  it  became  apparent 
that  there  was  need  for  a  regional  organlza- 
ttoo  that  could  concern  itself — on  a  con- 
tinuing basis — with  strengthening  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  the  nine-county  Pittsbxirgh 
area. 

The  area  had  undergone  drastic  changes 
since  World  War  n.  Most  of  the  modifica- 
tions wwe  for  the  better — a  rebuilt  and  re- 
juvenated downtown  section,  more  and  bet- 
ter bousing,  smoke  abatement,  expanded 
educational  opportunities,  flood  control,  new 
cultural  activities,  and  the  beginning  of  in- 
dustrial diversification. 

But  there  was  need  for  greater  Industrial 
expansion  and  diversification,  particularly 
in  sttch  rapidly  expanding  areas  as  nuclear 
energy,  electronics,  aerospace,  and  sclentlflc 
Instrumentation.  It  became  Increasingly 
evident  that  the  Pittsburgh  region  could 
no  longer  depend  solely  upon  the  steel,  coal, 
glass,  and  other  materials  Industries  to 
achieve  its  growth  potential. 

In  1962,  the  Regional  Industrial  Develop- 
mient  Corp.  of  Southwestern  Pennsylvania 
(RIDC)  was  reshaped  to  help  the  Pittsburgh 
area  seek  out  new  opportunities  and  to  adapt 
to  the  fM-ces  of  change  that  were  bringing 
about  new  materials,  new  processes  and  tech- 
niques, new  products,  and  new  markets. 

RIDC  sought  to  preserve  and  to  ex- 
pand employment  opportunities;  to  upgrade 
the  labor  force;  to  broaden  the  region's  in- 
dusitrlal  base;  to  provide  financial  assistance 
beyond  that  available  through  conventional 
sources  to  companies:  to  assist  firms  In  need 
of  new  facilities;  to  accelerate  scientific  and 
technological  spin-offs;  to  get  the  regions 
total  reeources  working  together  as  a  unified 
economic  entity:  and  to  help  provide  a  re- 
gional environment  conducive  to  more  rapid 
economic  growths. 

Dtuing  its  brief  history,  the  Regional  In- 
dustrial Development  Corp.  has:  created  two 
new  vehicles — the  RIDC  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Fund  and  the  RIDC  Real  Estate  Co. 
Inc. — to  assist  growth  situations  through 
financial  assistance  and  attractive  sites.  In- 
cluding an  industrial  park;  sought  to  at- 
tract new  Industries  to  the  region;  formed  a 
scientific  group  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  in 
stimulating  area  companies  and  develop- 
ments; and  undertaken  retraining  programs 
In  new  technological  fields. 

The  Scientific  &  Research  Advisory 
Group — composed  of  12  academic  scientists 
and  engineers  and  a  coordinator — assists 
RIDC  in  the  identification,  evaluation,  and 
advancement  of  new  Ideas,  products,  and 
companies. 
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Since  Us  creation,  the  advisory  group  haa 
been  instrumental  In  laying  the  foundation 
for  a  rapid  transit  industry  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh area;  staging  a  regional  precision" 
machine  work  seminar;  organizing  the  MPO 
Corp.  for  handling  cooperative  research  proj- 
ects by  Mellon  Institute,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology; 
creating  a  new  company  concerned  with 
advanced  technologies;  and  stimulating  in- 
teraction between  educators  and  the  profes- 
sional societies  leading  to  new  coiurses  (such 
as  instrument  maintenance) ,  the  establish- 
ment of  precision  machine  Institutes,  and 
plans  for  a  regional  high  school  of  science 
and  technology. 


It  Sounds  Ridiculous  and  It  Is 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  following  column  by  James  J. 
KQlpatrick  is  meant  to  be  amusing  and 
I  am  sure  many  will  enjoy  the  satire. 
Mr.  Kilpatrick's  analogy  sounds  ridicul- 
ous and  it  is  when  applied  to  baseball. 
You  just  could  not  run  baseball  under 
those  rules. 

It  is  just  as  ridiculous  when  we  try  to 
apply  these  same  loiles  to  our  society  and 
to  our  economy.  In  the  end,  the  results 
will  be  the  same  as  in  Mr.  Kilpatrick's 
mythical  baseball  game. 

The  column,  as  printed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  April  12,  1965, 
follows : 

Umpire  Johnson  s  Brand  of  Ball 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

It  was  the  opening  day  of  the  season,  Mets 
against  the  Dodgers  at  Shea  Stadium,  and 
the  plate  imipire,  Johnson  his  name  was,  had 
called  a  little  pregame  conference  down 
along  the  foul  line. 

Most  of  the  new  riiles  had  been  explained 
in  spring  training,  not  once  but  a  hundred 
times,  and  you  would  have  thought  the  prin- 
ciples of  equal  strikes  and  more  abundant 
runs  would  have  been  clear  by  this  time. 
Dr.  Stengel  couldn't  get  it  straight. 

'It  is  assumed."  said  the  umpire,  with 
great  patience,  "that  any  team  that  wins 
fewer  than  50  percent  of  its  games  is  the 
victim  of  invidious  discrimination  which  Is 
a  blatant  affront  to  the  conscience  of  this 
generation  of  Americans." 

"Quite  so,"  said  Casey.  "Last  season  we 
won  53  and  lost  109,  which  is  40  games  out." 

"The  ne.w  rules,"  said  the  lunpire,  "will  not 
permit  this.  The  acid  of  the  Cards  shall  not 
be  allowed  fo  corrode  the  soul  of  the  Mets. 
Neither  can  a  prosperous  nation  tolerate  is- 
lands of  poverty  in  a  sea  of  plenty.  You 
therefore  begin  with  15  games  in  the  win 
column,  and  each  of  yoiir  hitters  will  get 
one  extra  strike." 

Walt  Alston  had  come  with  a  complaint 
signed  by  20  Dodgers,  alleging  discrimina- 
tion. Duke  Snider  star^ild  to  argue  that 
with  an  80-82  record  last  season,  the  Dodgers 
weren't  all  that  prosperous  and  were  entitled 
to  the  same  50  percent  presumption,  but  the 
umpire  cut  him  off. 

So  they  took  the  field,  with  Al  Jackson 
on  the  mound  for  the  Mets.  and  Jesse  Gen- 
der behind  the  plate.  In  the  first  Inning 
the  Dodgers  loaded  the  b.ises  and  Willie 
Davis    clobbered   one    into    the    stands.     He 


came  trotting  around  third,  while  a  low 
moan  arose  from  the  Mets. 

The  umpire  stopped  him  15  feet  from  the 
plate.  "The  challenge  facing  us  is  clear  and 
immediate,"  said  the  \impire.  "You  are 
flouting  the  Constitution.  You  are  frus- 
trating the  intent  of  the  Met3.  The  hymns 
of  the  oppressed  have  summoned  us  to  Jus- 
tice.   Yer  out." 

Well,  sir,  the  Dodgers  came  foaming  onto 
the  field.  Willie  was  like  a  wild  man. 
Alston  threw  himself  down  on  the  ground, 
and  Duke  Snider  howled  till  they  heard  him 
in  Brooklyn.  The  Dodgers  had  four  attor- 
neys suited  up.  They  all  charged  out  yelling 
that  Willie  was  not  guilty  of  willful  denial  or 
abridgment:  it  was  nothing  but  apathy,  in- 
difference, and  a  fat  one  down  the  middle. 
But  the  umpire  just  squinted  his  eyes  and 
talked  them  down. 

"You  are  contributing  to  the  creation  of 
conditions,"  he  said,  "which  are  both  inimi- 
cal to  our  domestic  order  and  tranquility  and 
incompatible  with  the  standards  of  equal 
justice  and  Individual  dignity  on  which  our 
society  stands.  And  D\ike  can  go  to  take  a 
shower." 

By  the  end  of  the  fifth,  it  was  Mets  three 
and  Dodgers  eight,  which  wasn't  as  one- 
sided as  it  might  appear,  considering  that  in 
the  interests  of  social  Justioe  the  umpire 
had  cut  the  Dodgers  down  to  seven  men. 

Willie  was  playing  the  outfield  all  by  him- 
self, but  even  with  four  strikes  to  the  hitter 
the  Mets  were  looking  like  last  year.  The 
umpire  summoned  Dr.  Stengel  to  discuss  ap- 
propriate legislation. 

"Unless  we  act  anew,"  said  the  umpire, 
"with  dispatch  and  resolution,  we  shall  sanc- 
tion a  sad  and  sorrowfiU  aourse  for  the 
future." 

"What  we  need,"  said  Dr.  Stengel,  "is  a 
few  runs." 

"The  most  crucial  new  instrument  in  our 
effort  to  improve  the  American  pastime  is 
the  run  supplement,"  said  the  umpire.  "It 
now  proposes  to  add  to  the  rules  through 
direct  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  score  of 
needy  Individuals  and  ball  clubs." 

So  the  unxpire  took  two  runs  away  from 
the  Dodgers  and  gave  them  to  the  Mets. 
which  made  It  6  to  5  Dodgers.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  eighth  the  Mets  tied  it  up  on 
Jesse  Gonder's  homer  into  short  centerfield. 
It  would  have  been  a  single  in  any  other 
game,  but  the  umpire  ruled  that  Jesse  had 
an  income  under  .270  and  was  entitled  to 
special  benefits  under  the  poverty  program. 

The  Dodgers'  lawyers  charged  this  was  a 
mere  test  or  device  not  permitted  under  the 
50  per  centum  rule.  By  this  time  Casey  and 
the  tunplre  were  singing  "We  Shall  Over- 
come" and  half  the  crowd  had  gone  home. 

The  game  finally  ended  6  hours  after  It 
began,  with  the  score  Mets  44  and  Dodgers  41, 
but  it  wouldn't  have  ended  then  if  the  um- 
pire hadn't  decided  that  all  managers  over 
65  were  entitled  to  a  bonus. 

This  was  the  program  of  Metcare.  and 
Casey  couldn't  have  been  more  pleased.  Any- 
how, this  was  how  the  pcr.^on  began,  and  it 
stayed  that  way  all  summer.  They  called 
It  baseball,  but  what  it  w.is.  was  chaos. 


Nationwide  Support  for  H.R.  1096 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13.  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  release  issued  by  the  Na- 


tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness which  contains  the  results  of  a  ix)ll 
conducted  by  the  federation  among  its 
more  than  200.000  independent  business 
proprietor  members. 

This  poll  demonstrates  overwhelming' 
support  among  small  businessmen  for 
my  bill,  H.R.  1096,  which  would  provide 
for  the  separation  of  Federal  employees 
who  deliberately  refuse  to  pay  final  judg- 
ments entered  against  them. 

H.R.  1096  is  currently  pending  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  OfiBce  and 
Civil  Service  and  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  schedule  the  bill 
for  early  hearing  during  the  current  ses- 
sion. 

The  release  follows : 

Government  employment  should  not  be  : 
sanctuary  for  deadbeats.  That  Is  apparent;-, 
the  attitude  of  the  Nation's  Independent  bus- 
iness proprietors  who  have  just  completed  -\ 
nationwide  vote  on  H.R.  1096  introduced  int^ 
Congress  by  Representative  Abraham  Mul- 
TER.  of  New  York. 

Tills  bill,  which  would  provide  dismissal  fo.- 
Government  employees  who  refuse  to  pay 
their  debts  despite  judgments  against  them, 
was  given  approval  by  a  majority  of  77  per- 
cent, with  20  percent  opposed,  and  3  per- 
cent undecided. 

The  nationwide  voting  was  conducted  by 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent  Bu.^- 
iness,  which  has  received  many  complain- 
from  businessmen  on  the  problem  of  col- 
lecting from  a  small  minority  of  Governmei:: 
employees  who  take  advantage  of  a  la.:<- 
which  holds  their  salaries  immxxne  from 
the  ordinary  processes  of  attachment,  or  gar- 
nishment to  satisfy  a  judgment. 

Commenting  on  the  vote,  C.  Wilson  Harder, 
federation  president  said,  "While  obviotisly 
the  vast  majority  of  Governn[ient  employee.-^ 
do  honor  their  obligations,  all  are  given  v. 
bad  name  by  the  relatively  few  who  refuse  t<i 
pay.  knowing  that  unlike  people  in  prlva'.' 
employment,  ordinary  processes  of  collection 
cannot  be  used  against  them." 


Granite  State  Trucker  Averts  Collision, 
Wins  Praise  for  Highway  Courtesy,  Skill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  th; 
latest  edition  of  New  Hampshire  Motor 
Transport  caiTies  an  editorial  and  cor- 
respondence relating  how  a  skilled  titick- 
driver,  Mr.  James  Tsetseranos,  averted 
a  potentially  disastrous  accident  la.^- 
February  and  then  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  riders  in  the  second  car.  It  is  a 
privilcec  to  pay  tribute  in  the  House  tj? 
Mr.  T.'^etscranos,  his  employer,  the  Au- 
clair  Trucking  Co.,  of  Manchester,  an  ; 
to  the  sometimes  maligned  group  h 
represents.  Our  country  owes  a  grcn: 
deal  to  the^e  "gentlemen  of  the  road 
In  addition  to  the  vital  economic  rol' 
they  play  in  seeing  that  goods  and  com- 
modilie?  ore  transported  safely,  they  .si  • 
high  .standards  of  courtesy  and  skill  for 
us  all.  I  congratulate  Jim  Tsctserano 
and  coniincnd  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  and  letters: 
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The  Spotlight 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  a  short  but  elo- 
quent letter  expressing  the  feelings  of  pas- 
sengers in  a  car  that  narrowly  escaped  a  col- 
lision. 

It  is  evident  that  the  quick  action  of  Jim 
Tsetseranos  saved  a  number  of  people  from 
.serious  harm.  Additionally,  Jim  took  the 
trouble  to  stop  and  change  a  tire  for  the 
Irightened  but  safe  ladies. 

Our  faith  in  the  gentlemen  of  the  highway 
i\as  never  wavered  nor  are  there  sound  rea- 
sons that  it  should. 

Regrettably  there  are  a  small  group  of  cow- 
boys who  never  would  be  missed,  who  cast  a 
.shadow  over  the  professional  driver. 

There  are  many  like  Jim  Tsetseranos  of 
whom  we  never  hear,  because  to  them,  to  be 
thoughtful  and  considerate  of  other  drivers 

IS  a  part  of  the  day's  work. 

And  so  Jim — the  industry  thanks  you  and 
through  you  all  the  other  swell  guys. 

.'VucLAiR  Trucking  Co  . 
Manchester,  N.H. 

Dear  Sni:  Mrs.  Hopkins.  Mrs.  Hazel  Gary, 
Mrs.  Virginia  Hodgerman,  and  Mrs.  William 
Broeg  were  returning  from  the  theater  in 
Boston  on  February  18,  blew  a  tire,  and 
turned  around  a  couple  of  times. 

Your  truckdrlver,  Jim  Tsetseranos,  did  a 
wonderful  job  not  to  hit  them.  Then,  very 
graciously,  he  changed  the  tire  for  them. 

They  wished  me  to  convey  to  you  how 
much  they  appreciated  same — as  I  do  also. 

These  are  the  things  that  make  one  realize 
what  fine  people  we  have  In  this  fine  State. 

Again,  please  extend  to  him,  their  thanks. 
Yotirs  truly, 

Sumner  P,  Hopkins. 


Mr.  Sumner  P.  Hopkins. 
Greenfield,  N.H. 

Dear  Mr.  Hopkins:  I  wish  to  personally 
thank  you  for  your  letter  directing  our  at- 
tention to  a  "good  turn"  by  our  driver,  James 
Tsetseranos,  on  the  evening  of  last  Febru- 
ary 18. 

I  have  complimented  Jim  on  your  behalf 
and  have  directed  that  your  letter  be  placed 
m  his  personal  file. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  receive  a  com- 
plimentary letter  concerning  a  driver's  ac- 
tion because,  too  frequently,  their  gentle- 
manly actions  are  taken  for  granted  by  the 
motoring  public  and  go  unnoticed  and  un- 
recognized by  management. 

We  are  proud  of  Jim  and  the  helpful  atti- 
tude he  displayed  in  helping  your  wife  and 
friends. 

Truly  yours. 

Attclair   Transportation.    Inc., 
Henrt  J.  pARiSEAt:,  President. 


Extremism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

of    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 

Mr,  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  a  fine  group  of  citizens  who  live  in 
suburban  communities  along  the  Ten- 
nessee-Mississippi State  line  just  south 
of  Memphis  unanimou.sly  adopted  a  res- 
olution condemning  extremism  of  all 
sorts. 

I  would  like  to  join  with  this  group — 
the  Whitehaven-Oakhaven  Democratic 
Club — in  urging  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  to  include  within  the 


scope  of  its  inquiry  into  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  the  activities  of  the  Black  Mus- 
lims, the  Minutemen,  and  other  groups 
which  seek  to  undermine  our  basic  con- 
stitutional guarantees  through  hate- 
peddling  and  racism. 

The  resolution  follows : 
Resolution  Adopted  March  29.  1965.  White- 
haven-Oakhaven  Democratic  Club 

Whereas  democratic  values  are  threatened 
by  Com.munlst  tyranny  abroad  and  Infiltra- 
tion on  the  domestic  front;  and 

Whereas  there  are  organizations  in  the 
United  States  who  by  acts  of  violence,  ter- 
rorism, threats  of  murder,  organizations  who 
ride  in  the  night  and  use  costumes  to  hide 
their  identitj-  and  advocate  activities  similar 
to  these  are  a  threat  to  the  internal  security 
of  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  there  are  organizations  and  poli- 
tical parties  which  have  used  or  have  allowed 
their  facilities  to  be  used  to  spread  suspicion 
for  persons  in  authority  in  our  Government 
at  all  levels,  and  breed  hate  among  our 
peoples  and  for  our  country's  leaders:  and 

Whereas  such  activities  on  the  part  of  any 
organization,  be  It  foreign  or  domestic,  who 
use,  promote,  or  condone  acts  of  violence, 
acts  of  terror,  tlu-eats  of  murder,  bombings, 
who  spread  suspicions  and  breed  hate  among 
people  of  our  community  and  Nation  are 
detrimental  to  the  sectirity,  peace,  and  wel- 
fare Of  our  p>eople  and  this  Nation:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Whitehaven-Oakhaven 
Democratic  Club,  its  officers  and  members  re- 
affirm our  dedication  to  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
That  freedom  and  civil  liberties  are  com- 
patible with  the  security  and  vital  to  the 
national  strength  of  our  Nation.  That  the 
right  to  vote  Is  the  first  principle  of  self-gov- 
ernment; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Whitehaven-Oakhaven 
Democratic  Club  shall  go  on  record  to  use  its 
offices  and  facilities  to  promote  programs  In 
schools  and  homes  to  teach  respect  for  our 
flag,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  BUI  of  Rights  and  respect  for  persons  In 
authority;  and  be  It  ftu-ther 

Resolved,  That  the  Whitehaven-Oakhaven 
Democratic  Club  deplores  and  condemns  any 
organization  which  advocates  directly  or  in- 
directly acts  of  violence,  acts  of  terror, 
threats  of  murder,  bombings,  and  who  ride 
In  the  night  In  costumes  to  hide  their  iden- 
tity or  engage  In  activities  similar  to  these; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  this  club  make  known  to 
the  press  and  to  the  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators of  Tennessee  that  we  urge  a  prompt 
crackdown  and  an  immediate  and  exhatistive 
Investigation  by  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  of  any  and  all  racist 
or  hate  peddellng  organizations,  such  as,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  Klu  Klux  Klan,  Black 
Muslims,  the  Minutemen,  and  others  for  the 
purpose  of  drafting  legislation  to  bring  them 
under  effective  State  and  Federal  laws. 

(Adopted  March  29.  1965.  by  imanimous 
vote.) 

Taylor  L  Blair.  Jr.. 

President. 


Minority  Heritage — New  Series  of  History 
Books 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  DIGGS.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
tragic  aspects  of  the  bitter  unnecessary 


costs  nations  around  the  world  pay  today 
as  a  result  of  oppressed  man's  quest  for 
freedom  and  human  dignity  comes  from 
the  fact  that  for  centuries  there  has 
been  a  calculated  blackout  In  the  ac- 
knowledgment, publication,  and  teach- 
ing by  usual  educational  sources  of  the 
history  and  contributions  of  Africans  and 
Afro-Americans  to  the  civilization,  cul- 
ture, and  progress  of  mankind.  Out- 
standing historical  works  by  Negroes 
over  the  years  have  been  denied  the 
broad  spread  publication  they  merited 
and  have  failed  to  find  entry  into  educa- 
tional curriculum  and  libraries  of  almost 
all  but  the  segregated  Negro  school  and 
college. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  pro- 
found gratification  that  I  submit  for  the 
Record  the  following  articles  from  sev- 
eral newspapers  showing  the  break- 
through in  this  area  made  possible  t^  the 
awakened  conscience  of  America  and  its 
increasingly  desegregated  heart. 

The  five  articles  follow : 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  25,   1964) 

News  of  the  Week  in  Education  :   For 

Minorities,  a  Place  in  History 

(By  Fred  M.  Hechlnger) 

A  chronic  complaint  of  mlncM-lty  groups  is 
that  schools  and  textbooks  ignore  the  mi- 
norities' own  distinctive  past  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  majority  culture.  In  theory, 
the  American  public  schools  take  pride  in 
their  melting  pot  function.  In  practice.  It 
Is  often  charged,  the  stirring  of  the  pot's 
mlxttire  alms  at  eliminating  the  minorities' 
culttiral  flavor  in  order  to  produce  a  homog- 
enized blend. 

Inevitably,  too,  the  minorities  are  sensi- 
tive about  any  aspect  of  literature  that  pre- 
sents them  In  an  imfavorable  light.  Thus, 
some  Jewish  spokesmen  have  fought  against 
the  reading  of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice." 
Roman  Catholics,  In  the  early  days  of  public 
education,  objected  strongly  to  the  anti- 
CathoUc  bias  of  history  texts,  and  Negroes 
have  attacked  "Huckleberry  Finn." 

Last  week,  Doubleday,  the  book  publisher, 
announced  that  It  will  launch  a  new  series 
of  books  to  give  minorities  a  fair  deal  In  the 
study  of  American  and  world  history  and 
literature.  Zenith  books,  as  the  new  series 
is  to  be  known,  will  respond  first  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Negro  for  clvU  rights  by  aiming 
at  a  fuller  understanding  of  African  history 
and  the  history  of  the  Negro  in  the  United 
States.  Two  volumes  are  scheduled  for 
January.  They  are  "A  Glorious  Age  in 
Africa"  by  Daniel  Chu  and  Elliott  Skinner 
and  "Worth  Fighting  For"  by  Agnes  Mc- 
Carthy and  Lawrence  Reddlck. 

These  books  are  to  be  followed  by  others 
on  the  Puerto  Rican,  the  Mexican-American, 
the  American  Indian,  the  Chinese-American 
and  other  minority  groups. 

Aimed  at  the  junior  high  school,  the 
books  will  be  written  in  cooperation  between 
noted  scholars  and  professional  writers. 
The  intent  Is  to  offer  books  with  a  mature 
level  of  content,  but  WTltten  for  sixth-Erarie 
comprehension. 

need  surveyed 

Charles  Harris,  editor  of  the  series  and 
himself  a  Negro,  said  that  after  several  years 
of  research  and  discussion  with  educators, 
historians  and  textbook  experts,  he  sm-veyed 
the  need  and  the  potential  response  in  lead- 
ing school  districts  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Harris  met  with  curriculimi  super- 
visors, department  heads  of  English  and  so- 
cial studies,  teachers  and  principals  In  New 
York.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Richmond,  Atlanta.  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Chi- 
cago. San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  Los  An- 
geles.    Out  of   these   meetings   came  plans 
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for  special  teachers'  manuals  to  accompany 
the  books.  The  books  are  to  be  linked  as 
closely  as  possible  with  the  Junior  and  senior 
high  school  curriculum. 

The  new  venture  may  come  to  grips  with 
two  problems  which  have  worried  both  edu- 
cators and  civil  rights  leaders: 

1.  Traditionally,  many  textbooks  have  been 
edited  with  a  view  to  the  total  market,  In- 
cluding the  Southern  States.  Books  which 
have  avoided  even  the  term  Civil  War,  sub- 
stituting for  it  the  War  Between  the  States, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  provide  much 
complimentary  detail  about  the  Negro  in 
American  life. 

2.  The  self-image  of  Negro  youngsters,  al- 
ready distorted  if  they  attend  de  facto  segre- 
gated schools  in  slums,  suffers  even  more  if 
their  own  ethnic  group  is  overlooked  in  a 
study  of  the  country's  and  mankind's  past. 
While  sporadic  efforts  have  been  made  to  put 
an  end  to  the  all-white  pictorial  presenta- 
tion in  elementary  school  primers,  the  prob- 
lem obviously  Is  not  solved  by  adding  a  few 
Negro  faces  to  illustrations. 

NEW  sEctrarrY 

There  is  little  doubt  that  sympathetic 
treatment  of  the  Roman  past  or  of  great  Irish 
leaders  or  of  the  heroism  of  Israeli  patriots 
has  given  children  of  Italian,  Irish,  and 
Jewish  heritage  a  new  sense  of  security  and 
self-reliance. 

Obviously,  an  excessive  swing  of  the  pendu- 
lum holds  dangers.  Unless  the  new  study 
of  minorities  becomes  part  of  all  students' 
reading,  the  various  groups  could  easily 
emerge  with  an  excess  of  separatist  zeal,  with- 
out the  necessary  understanding  of  others' 
heritage.  The  burden  remains  on  the  schools 
truly  to  integrate  ihe  study  of  history  and 
literature. 

Finally,  It  will  of  course  be  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  Doubleday  series  not  to  con- 
fuse full  recognition  of  the  minorities'  his- 
tory with  sentimental  or  even  propagandistic 
treatment.  Apparently  the  editors  are  aware 
of  this:  They  have  Instructed  their  staff  that 
"the  approach  which  Is  used  in  writing  the 
books  Is  to  take  factual  historical  informa- 
tion and  develop  readable,  vivid,  and  dra- 
matic stories,  while  scrupulously  preserving 
historical  accuracy  and  perspective." 


[From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)    Chronicle, 

Feb. 14,1965] 

MiNORrrv  HERrrACE:  New  Series  of 

History  Books 

(By  James  Benet) 

A  new  series  of  history  books — that  sounds 
very  much  like  fiction — was  described  here 
last  week  by  its  editor. 

Take  the  story  of  how  Ali  the  Great  con- 
quered Jenne.  a  city  of  legendary  beauty 
set  in  the  marshes  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Ban!  River. 

The  city  held  out  for  7  years,  7  months  and 
7  days.  But  at  last  It  fell  to  All's  troops, 
which  had  sacked  another  famous  city  and 
slaughtered  many  of  its  people. 

But  at  Jenne  the  conquerors,  troops  of 
the  Songhay  .empire,  treated  the  defenders 
with  covu-tesy  because  of  their  bravery.  All 
sat  the  young  king  down  beside  him,  and 
to  seal  their  new  alliance  he  married  the 
young  king's  mother. 

AFKICA 

Prettv  good  story,  but — history?  Who  ever 
heard  of  any  of  those  people  or  places  be- 
fore? f 

The  reason  that  the  account  sounds  like  a 
lively  invention  of  some  author  of  adventure 
novels  Is  simple,  editor  Charles  Harris  ex- 
plained, that  this  is  part  of  the  history  of 
West  Africa.  And  Americans  are  almost 
totally  unfamiliar  with  it,  althotigh  about 
10  percent  of  them  are  of  African  origin. 
Similarly,  they  are  ignorant  of  the  histories 
of  other  American  minority  groups. 


The  Zenith  Books  series,  which  Harris  is 
editing  for  Doubleday,  is  aimed  at  ending 
that  ignorance. 

CIVIL    W.^R 

The  first  two  books  in  the  series  are  'A 
Glorious  Age  in  Africa,"  and  "Worth  Fighting 
For,"  a  history  of  Negroes  in  the  U.S.  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction. 

But  other  books,  Harris  said,  will  deal 
with  Puerto  Ricans,  Mexican-Americans, 
Chine-se-Americans,  aiad  many  other  U.S. 
minority  groups. 

The  books  are  aimed  at  secondary  scliool 
students  primarily,  and  written  in  approxi- 
mately a  sixth-grade  vocabulary  since  so 
many  minority  students  are  below  grade 
level  in  reading. 

But.  Harris  said,  the  first  pair  of  books, 
published  officially  Janu.'iry  22,  have  already 
had  a  striking  sale  to  adults  in  regular  book- 
stores, since  so  little  is  available  in  the  field 
they  cover.  1 

SCHOOLS  I 

School  districts  in  big  cities  »re  expressing 
eager  interest,  he  said,  and  he  also  expects 
substantial  interest  in  the  3outh  "every- 
where but  in  Mississippi." 

School  systems  that  are  making  progress 
toward  intergration  can  obtain  Federal  ftinds 
for  suitable  supplies,  he  explained,  both  un- 
der the  new  Civil  Rights  Act  and  under  other 
programs  such  as  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act's  support  for  Engli^  teaching. 

DoubJeday's  president  John  T.  Sargent, 
in  announcing  the  new  series  last  month 
said  candidly  that  it  was  aimed  at  meeting 
an  avalance  of  criticism  of  publishers  for 
neglecting  minorities  in  schooilbooks. 

"I  believe  this  will  signal  tha  beginning  of 
a  new  trend,"  Sargent  said.         , 

TALENT  I 

Gene.rally  the  books  combine  tlie  talents 
of  eminent  scholars  and  practical  school 
people.  The  general  editors  are  the  noted 
Negro  historian.  Prof.  John  Hope  Franklin 
of  the  UniveVsity  of  Chicago,  and  Shelley 
Umans,  a  specialist  in  reading  Instruction 
in  the  New  York  City  school  system. 

The  authors  of  "A  Glorious  Age  in  Africa" 
are  Elliott  Skinner,  a  Columhia  University 
professor  of  anthropology  and  specialist  in 
African  cultures,  and  Daniel  Chu,  a  staff 
editor  for  a  group  of  magazines  aimed  at 
schoolchildren. 

A  nine-man  advisory  b<oard  includes  the 
San  Francisco  school  system's  specialist  in 
compensatory  education,  Isadare  Plvnick. 

BIOGRAPHIES 

So  undoubtedly  the  books  really  are  his- 
tory, all  properly  certified  and  carefully 
ViTltten. 

But — one  of  them  is  to  contain  the  biog- 
raphies of  Peter  Salem,  Phillis  Wheatley,  Jean 
Baptiste  Pointe  de  Sable,  Benjamin  Banne- 
ker,  Paul  Cuffe.  and  John  Chavin. 

Ever  hear  of  them?  They  were  nil  Negroes 
who  helped  to  build  the  Nation.' 


[From    the    Washington    (DC.)     Post. 
December   1964  j 

Books  on  Minorities  Planned  for  Sti'de-nts 

A  major  publishing  company  is  planning 
an  extensive  series  of  history  books  about 
American  minority  groups. 

Many  city  school  systems,  including  Wash- 
ington's, are  considering  tlie  books  as  supple- 
mentary texts  for  social  studies  classes. 

The  company,  Doubleday.  will  publish  the 
first  two  volumes  in  the  series,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Zenith  books,  in  January.  One 
will  describe  Negro  history  during  the  Civil 
War  and  Reconstrtiction  and  the  other  with 
the  African  background  of  American  Negroes. 

Subsequent  books  in  the  series,  which  may 
be  expanded  to  50  volumes,  will  deal  with 
Puerto  Ricans,  Mexican-Americans  Chinese- 


Americans,  American  Indians,  and  members 
of  other  minority  groups. 

The  series  aims  to  help  pupils  who  are 
members  of  minority  groups  take  pride  in 
their  culture  and  accomplishments  as  well  as 
to  encourage  them  to  value  their  contribu- 
tions to  this  Nation. 

The  idea  for  the  series  originated  with 
Charles  Harris,  a  Doubleday  editor.  Harri.'^. 
who  grew  up  in  Portsmouth,  Va.,  found  in 
his  owTi  schooldays  that  standard  books  dis- 
torted or  obscured  the  role  of  Negroes  in 
American  history. 

Written  in  a  draniatic  manner  at  a  fifth 
to  sixth  grade  reading  level  the  books  are  ex- 
pected to  appeal  to  poor  readers  and  to 
potential  dropouts. 

"There's  hardly  anything  In  regular  text- 
books that  shows  Negroes  as  anything  other 
than  a  problem,"  Harris  pointed  out. 

"Our  history  of  Africa  destroys  the  myth 
that  the  Negroes  who  came  to  this  country 
had  no  language  or  culture  of  their  own,  and 
were  Just  savages  running  around  with  bones 
in  their  noses  waiting  to  be  benefited  by  the 
"civilizing"  institution  of  slavery." 

Each  book  has  co-authors — a  historian  and 
a  professional  textbook  writer.  Published  in 
both  paperback  and  hardcover,  the  books 
also  are  expected  to  interest  some  adult 
readers. 

Harris  visited  District  school  officials  las. 
week  to  describe  the  series.  Joseph  E.  Penn, 
supervising  director  of  the  District's  schof.; 
history  department,  is  on  the  advisory  board 
for  the  series. 


[From  the  Wa.'^hington    (D.C.)    Afro-Ameri- 
can, Feb.  23,  19651 
Excellent   New   History   Series   Launched: 
Book  Review 
(By  Saunders  Redding) 

"A  Glorious  Age  in  Africa,"  by  Daniel  Chu 
and  Elliott  Skinner.  Zenith  Books,  New 
York.  120  pages. 

"Worth  Fighting  For,"  by  Agnes  McCarthy 
and  LawTence  Reddick.  Zenith  Books,  113 
pages. 

Doubleday  &  Co.,  perhaps  the  largest  book 
publishing  firm  in  the  country,  has  estab- 
lished a  new  division  called  Zenith  Book?, 
which  has  Just  issued  Its  first  offerings. 

The  ptirpose  of  the  new  division  is  to 
"present  the  history  of  minority  groups  i;i 
the  United  States"  and  to  emphasize  the  par- 
these  groups  have  played  in  the  growth  ant: 
development  of  this  cotintry. 

Like  those  that  will  follow,  books  so  far 
published  are  for  young — 10  or  12  to  16 
readers. 

Neither  the  establishment  of  a  new  divi- 
.sion,  nor  giving  it  more  or  less  autonomou- 
control  of  its  policy  is  a  unique  departur. 
from  publishing  practice. 

At  least  a  dozen  firms  have  sub.sidiaric  • 
and  in  general  each  stibsidiary  has  its  ou'. 
publishing  policy. 

karris'  idea 

Wl^at,  is  unique  about  the  Doubleday  ven- 
ture is  that  Zenith  Books  is  supervised  by  a 
bright,  energetic  young  colored  man  named 
Cliarles  Harris. 

Indeed,  the  idea  of  Zenith  Books  originated 
with  Harris,  and  I  came  to  know  him  2  or  :< 
years  ago,  when  the  idea  was  developing.  Tlic 
publication  of  the  first  two  titles  brings  thf 
idea  to  reality. 

It  was  not  easily  accomplished,  and  the 
details  of  how  it  was  done  are  unknown  ti> 
me:  but  this  much  Is  certain — It  took  more 
than  financial  Inducements  to  lure  Johr. 
Hope  Franklin,  Rayford  Logan,  Rupert  Picot*. 
and  Hugh  H.  Smythe  as  consultants  to  Zenitii 
Books. 

something  bigger 

It  took  more  than  the  promise  of  pecuni- 
ary reward  to   Induce  Elliott  Skinner   and 
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Lawrence  Reddick  to  study  and  apply   the 
special  craft  of  writing  for  children. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Professors  Skinner 
and  Reddick  worked  alone.  It  is  simply  to 
say  that  without  their  work,  the  two  current 
books  would  not  have  been  as  good  as  they 
are,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  they 
might  not  have  been  at  all. 

THREE     nations 

"A  Glorious  Age  in  Africa"  is  the  story  of 
three  ancient  and  great  African  empires: 

Ghana,  "the  land  of  gold,"  which  was  al- 
ready fabled  d\xrlng  the  10th  and  11th  cen- 
turies, while  Europe  was  still  In  the  Dark 
Ages; 

Mail,  whose  great  King,  Musa  (which 
means  Moses)  developed  the  city  of  Tim- 
buktu, where  was  established  one  of  the  finest 
seats  of  learning  known  to  the  early  Middle 
Ages; 

And  Songhay,  the  empire  which  took  up 
where  Mall's  development  left  off,  and  which 
played  an  impyortant  part  in  establishing  Is- 
lam as  the  principal  religion  south  of  the 
Sahara. 

COURAGEOL'S     BLACKS 

"Worth  Fighting  For."  tells  the  scarcely 
more  familiar  story  of  the  Civil  War  and  Re- 
construction, what  part  the  slaves,  black  free- 
men and  ex-slaves  played,  and  how  what 
they  gained  through  toil  and  bloodshed  was 
worth  fighting  for. 

The  old,  honored  names — Nat  Turner,  Tub- 
man, Vesey,  Douglass— crop  up  in  this  book, 
and  the  good  stories  of  courageous  black  men 
and  noble  black  women  are  recounted. 

If  one  can  Judge  on  the  basis  of  "A  Glori- 
ous Age  in  Africa"  and  "Worth  Fighting  For," 
Zenith  Books  should  have  a  long  and  success- 
ful future. 


iFrom  the  Amsterdani  iN.Y.)   News.  Jan.  30. 
19651 

Launch  Books  on  Negro  History 

(By  George  Todd) 

If  Johnny  shows  scant  interest  in  reading. 
don"t  be  too  harsh  with  him.  He  Just  might 
be  smarter  than  you  think. 

According  to  a  specialist  in  reading  in- 
.structlons  some  of  the  material  in  his  text- 
books can  be  so  dull,  drab  and  meaningless 
to  him,  he  natvirally  rejects  them. 

Actually,  what  Johnny  needs  is  some  moti- 
v.ition  for  reading,  said  the  specialist.  He 
needs  something  more  in  the  texts — some- 
thing which  he  can  identify  with  himself, 
thus  giving  him  a  feeling  of  importance. 

And  therein  lies  the  story  about  the  Negro 
child  who  goes  through  American  schools 
learning  very  little,  if  anything,  regarding 
the  history  of  his  ancestors. 

LONG  NEGLECTED 

For  too  long  the  deeds  of  the  Negroes  have 
been  neglected  and  there  has  been  a  clamor 
recently  for  more  diversity  in  the  type  of 
reading  material  used  in  our  schools. 

"The  impression  on  the  children  in  our 
.-chools,"  said  Dr.  John  Hope  Franklin  at 
Doubleday's  press  conference  announcing 
publication  of  a  series  of  books  on  American 
minority  groups,  "is  that  only  one  group 
made  America  what  it  is,  and  those  who 
can  identify  with  the  dominant  group  get 
the  erroneous  feeling  of  importance.  Those 
not  identified  with  that  group  become  inevi- 
tably depressed  by  their  apparent  lack  of  im- 
!)ortance.'" 

The  first  volumes  of  Doubleday  Zenith 
Books  published  with  the  hope  of  correcting 
'his  appalling  lack,  are  "A  Glorious  Age  in 
.Xfrica."  and  "Worth  Fighting  For." 

WR1TER-HIS10RI.\N  TEAM 

Daniel    Chu.    a    professional    writer,    and 

Elliott  Skinner,  profes.'ior  of  anthropology  at 

Columbia  University,  collaborated  on  the  vol- 

'.me   which   reveals   the   mngnificent   history 

■  iiid  heritage  of  Africa. 

Agnes  McCarthy,  an  editor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  School  Services  and  Ptiblications  at 


Wesleyan  University  and  Lawrence  Reddick, 
history  and  politics  professor  at  Coppin  State 
Teachers  College,  Baltimore,  Md.,  prepared 
tiie  other  book  portraying  the  Negro  achieve- 
ments before  and  after  the  Civil  War. 

Both  volumes  come  in  hard  cover  and 
paperback.  Each  carries  vivid  illustrations, 
printed  in  large  type  and  imder  120  pages. 

TWO-YEAR    SUEVEY 

Charles  Haa-ris,  editor  of  Zenith  Books,  said 
the  books  were  written  at  a  sixth  grade  read- 
ing level,  but  feels  that  the  subject  matter 
can  also  meet  existing  secondary  school  re- 
quirements. 

As  far  as  acceptance  of  the  first  two  titles 
and  others  to  follow  in  the  series  are  con- 
cerned, Harris  said  a  survey  be  made  in  the 
last  2  years  indicated  there  would  be  great 
response.  Several  cities  were  visited  both  in 
the  North  and  the  South  to  get  the  reaction 
of  board  of  education  officials  or  directors 
of  curriculum  research. 

"Many  of  them  said  they  like  the  books 
and  will  take  them,  but  it  might  be  a  ques- 
tion now  of  setting  up  the  machinery."  Har- 
ris explained. 

UHBAN    LEAGLT;    HELP 

The  National  Urban  League  will  help  pub- 
licize the  books  through  releases  to  teachers 
across  the  Nation,  and  will  use  material  to 
further  promote  the  new  publications  in 
Negro  History  Week  exhibits  next  month. 


Poverty  in  Washington 


Letter  To  Correct  Mistaken  Impression 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF  PKHNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Dr,  Richard  L.  Rubensteln,  the  distin- 
guished director  of  the  B'nai  B'rlth  Hil- 
lel  Foimdation  at  the  Unlvei-sity  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

The  letter  follows: 

B'NAI  E'RITH  Hn.LEL  FOUNDATIO.N. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  9.  1965. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Moorhead:  On  March 
30,  1965,  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Alabama,  stated 
in  a  speech  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  I  left  the  Alabama  freedom  march 
from  Selma  to  Montgomery  because  of  my 
disgust  at  the  immoral  conduct  of  some  of 
the  marchers.  Mr.  Dickinson  s  sources  of 
information  are  not  correct.  I  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  march  from  Selma  to  Mont- 
gomery and,  therefore,  have  absolutely  no 
knowledge  of  what  took  place  on  that  march. 
I  did  accompany  a  group  of  130  students 
from  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area  to  Montgomery.  Ala.,  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  March  15  and  16.  I 
can  testify  that  the  moral  conduct  of  otu- 
students  was  beyond  reproach.  They  repre- 
sent the  finest  traditions  of  younj  men  and 
young  women  at  our  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  it  were  you 
to  correct  the  mistaken  impression  which 
has  now  become  a  matter  of  national  com- 
ment by  including  these  facts  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  am  also  wrulng  to  Mr. 
Dickinson. 

With  many  thanks.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  L.  Rv  bex.steik. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V'ES 

Tuesday,  April  13, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  14,  1965,  the  suffragan  bishop  of 
the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Washington,  the 
Right  Reverend  Paul  Moore,  Jr.. 
preached  a  sermon  to  the  Washington 
Cathedral  on  poverty  in  Washington. 

Bishop  Moore  graphically  described 
the  terrible  situation  of  those  in  the  Dis- 
tiict  of  Columbia  who  live  on  the  margins 
of  society. 

I  commend  his  sei-mon  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues: 

PovERTT  IN  Washington 

(Sermon  preached  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Paul  Moore,  Jr.,  suffragan  bishop.  Epis- 
copal diocese  of  Washington,  at  special 
service  of  evensong  at  Washington  Cathe- 
dral. 4  p.m..  Mar.  14,  1965) 

The  enormity  of  our  poverty  is  not  being 
dealt  ^-ith  by  the  citizens  of  Washington. 
Though  many  of  us  are  Christians,  though 
most  are  enlightened,  thoughtful  people, 
though  there  is  more  ix>lltical  and  social  skill 
gathered  here  than  anywhere  else  on  earth, 
the  human  suffering,  discrimination,  and 
degradation  in  our  city  cries  to  the  heavens. 

Perhaps  our  very  sophistication  In  these 
matters  makes  us  turn  our  eyes  away  from 
the  ghetto,  lest  we  have  to  admit  the  failure 
and  to  realize  that  since  we  cannot  blame 
our  lack  of  know-how,  we  must  blame  our 
lack  of  will. 

I  am  a  newcomer  to  Washington:  yet  I  have 
been  here  long  enough  to  be  rehearsed  In 
the  Washington  reason — or  is  it  excuse — for 
Inaction.  "It  is  Congress,  the  District  Com- 
mittees which  are  to  blame."  "It  is  the  fact 
that  people  are  transient  and  have  roots  at 
home,  elsewhere,  which  is  to  blame."  "It  is 
the  Potomac  River  and  the  District  line 
which  is  to  blame." 

I  acknowledge  these  are  factors  which 
shape  the  special  problem  of  our  city.  But 
let  us  not  be  naive;  these  are  not  the  real 
problems.  Even  within  these  conditions, 
radical  changes  can  be  made.  No;  these  are 
not  so  much  blocks  to  action;  these  are  ex- 
cuses for  inaction. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  situation.  These 
facts  are  not  news,  but  if  they  are  repeated 
often  enough,  they  will  be  branded  into  the 
mind  of  the  citizen  untU  we  are  aroused 
to  action: 

1.  In  greater  Washington  there  are  50.000 
poverty  families,  30.000  in  the  District,  20.0CK) 
in  the  suburbs. 

2.  There  are  337  substandard  schoolrooms. 
and  even  some  new  schools  are  already  over- 
crowded. 

3.  Employment:  No  minimum  wage  law 
exists  in  District  of  Columbia  Prom  their 
attitude  toward  legislation,  it  appears  the 
hotel  industry  and  board  of  trade  opposed  it. 
Some  men  are  paid  as  little  as  $0.85  an 
hour — 38.000,  out  of  87,000  in  low  wage  in- 
dustries, receive  less  than  $1.25  an  hour.  The 
blocking  of  upward  mobility  on  the  Job  in 
the  Negro  commvmity  causes  unemployment 
on  the  bottom  rung  of  ability. 

4.  The  welfare  regulations  are  barbaric: 
They  force  a  family  apart  at  their  moment  of 
greatest  crisis,  the  unempl03rment  of  the  fa- 
ther. Of  all  the  immediate  actions  possible, 
revision  of  the  welfare  regulations  Is  the 
most  urgent. 

5.  Unrealistic  payments  for  foster  care  lim- 
it the  available  families  and  fill  Junior  Vil- 
liige  to  overflowing. 
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6.  Housing:  Reut  control  is  needed  to  pro- 
hibit gouging  by  landlords.  The  poor  i>ay  a 
disproportionate  amount  for  their  shoddy 
housing.  Very  little  low  cost  housing  is 
available,  so  that  they  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  landlord. 

7.  Crime:  Crime  in  the  District  was  up 
25  percent  last  year.  We  rank  fourth  in  crime 
rate  among  16  cities  of  comparable  size.  We 
were  highest  in  robt>ery  by  violence. 

No  one  knows  all  the  reasoos  behind  crime, 
but  it  is  agreed  that  unstable  families,  bad 
education,  unemployment,  and  the  psy- 
chology of  being  discriminated  against  are 
the  most  comimon  factors  found  in  criminal 
profiles.  The  District  is  delil>erately  breed- 
ing criminals  by  neglecting  these  needs.  Let 
this  not  be  misunderstood.  I  am  for  tight 
police  methods  and  quick  convictions  and 
sent-encing  the  guilty.  No  conditions,  how- 
ever base,  allow  the  condoning  of  crime. 

However,  our  people  must  realize  that  the 
deliberate  neglect  of  negative  social  condi- 
tions like  those  in  this  city  is  the  reason  we 
cannot  .<:afely  walk  the  street.  If  we  do 
nothing  about  them,  we  deserve  the  violence. 
You  cannot  have  It  both  ways.  If  you  kept 
a  dog  and  beat  him  and  teased  him  and 
starved  him,  woixld  you  be  stu-prised  If  he 
bit  your  child?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
human  spirit,  more  sensitive  than  any  beast, 
will  break  under  the  degradation  of  slum 
living  and   become  ugly? 

Such  are  facts.  But  poverty  is  persons.  As 
Virgil  Lowder,  of  the  Council  of  Churches, 
recently  put  it: 

Poverty  is  a  tiny  girl  In  an  overcrowded 
institution  for  dependent  children,  starving 
for  love,  looking  up  at  a  woman  volunteer, 
asking,  "Are  you  my  monuny?"  grasping  at 
the  trousers  of  a  passing  man,  crying.  "Are 
you  my  daddy?' 

■  Poverty  is  a  teenage  boy,  unskilled,  ready 
to  go  to  work,  but  unable  to  find  a  Job. 
He  stands  hard  faced  before  the  judge,  his 
life  hanging  in  the  balance  because  of  the 
crinie  he  committed  to  express  his  sense  of 
rejection. 

"Poverty  is  a  truck  driver,  hard  working. 
but  unable  to  earn  enough  at  his  part-time 
Job  to  support  his  family  of  11  children.  Ad- 
vised to  leave  home  in  order  that  his  wife 
might  receive  ald-to-dependent-chlldren 
fund.s.  he  left  his  home  and  the  family  he 
1  ned.  He  told  a  friend,  'They  have  taken 
my  family  from  me."  A  few  days  later  they 
found  his  body  floating  in  the  river. 

"Poverty  is  a  mother  with  fear-darkened 
eyes,  in  a  small,  cold  room,  with  five  crying 
children  huddled  about  her.  not  knowing 
where  tlie  next  meal  is  coming  from.  "We 
have  rats  big  like  cats  In  our  apartment.' 
i^tie  told  me.  She  ought  to  know  One  of 
thf-m  had  bitten  her  baby." 

Poverty  can  be  eliminated.  All  it  takes  i.s 
the  will.  Some  individuals,  surely,  have  the 
will,  but  the  community  does  not. 

1.  We  do  not  have  the  financial  will.  Mil- 
lions, billions  are  needed  to  catch  up  on  the 
deferred  himian  maintenance  of  this  city. 
The  eniba.Siy  balls,  the  glitter  of  the  social 
life  of  the  very  people  who  make  the  deci- 
sions which  hiirt  our  city  are  made  possible 
by  the  sweat  of  the  poor.  The  shining  mar- 
ble, the  long  vistas,  the  crown  of  the  Capi- 
tol itscli.  are  built  by  the  poor.  They  deserve 
a  share  in  this — a  share,  at  least  to  the  e.x- 
tent  of  three  meals  a  day,  a  decent  room,  and 
c  dura  1 1  on.  and  a  chance  for  a  job.  We  are 
not  willing  to  spend  the  millions  necessary 
to  accomplish  this. 

2.  We  do  not  have  the  political  will.  Home 
rule  is  just  around  the  corner,  but  with  a 
few  notable  exceptions,  no  one  has  screamed 
fur  a  vote.  No  one  has  marched  on  the 
Capitol.  No  one  has  laid  himself  down  In 
front  of  the  Senate  subway.  Yet  In  Ala- 
b.ima  men  die  for  a  vote.  Do  we  need 
Martin  Luther  King  to  come  up  and  give  us 
.sutTrage? 


3.  We  do  not  have  the  rellgtous  will.  The 
churches  are  only  beginning,  cmly  beginning, 
to  speak  of  poverty  and  freedooL 

4.  Perhaps  we  do  not  have  tJie  Journalistic 
will.  Who  is  behind  our  civic  disaster? 
Who  calls  the  shots?  Who  killed  Adams- 
Morgan?  Are  those  who  are  against  home 
rule,  for  instance,  willing  to  come  out  and 
say  what  their  real  reason  may  be?  Can  the 
newspapers  find  out  who  block*  social  Justice 
and  expose  them?  In  most  cities  the  power 
structure  cannot  hide;  here  it  Eeems  to  mas- 
qvierade  behind  tlie  congres$ional  district 
committees. 

Now  Washington  is  not  by  any  means  the 
worst  city  in  America.  But  it  is  the  Capital 
City,  and  its  problems  are  manageable,  com- 
pared to  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  or  New  York. 
May  I  make  some  concrete  suggestions: 

1.  That  the  commtinity,  especially  the  re- 
ligious community,  become  personally  in- 
volved with  the  people  of  the  poverty  fami- 
lies in  whatever  way  posdible,  so  that  they 
can  learn  first-hand  of  rats,  and  smells,  and 
fear,  and  pain,  and  cold.  The  Urban  Insti- 
tute of  the  Council  of  Churches  can  provide 
all  necessary  information  for  programing  on 
the  local  level.  Their  report  on  poverty 
contains  the  most  complete  available  record. 

2.  That  a  trained  corps  of  "minutemen  " 
be  formed  to  ready  to  leap  into  action  on 
call,  to  be  present  at  hearings,  to  demon- 
strate concern,  to  vocalize,  and  pressure 
those  who  dare  to  shake  off  apathy  and  act. 

3.  That  the  poor  organize  themselves,  as 
unions  did  of  old,  and  demand  their  rights 
as  members  of  the  so-called  Great  Society. 
Until  they  do.  they  will  continue  to  get  only 
scraps  from  the  table. 

4.  That  the  President  be  ctlled  upon  to 
take  an  even  more  vigorous  interest  in  his 
city. 

We  are  conscious  today  of  the  crisis  in  the 
civil  rights  movement.  The  Kation  is  sick 
and  tired  of  halfway  meastires.  Civil 
rights  and  the  fight  against  poverty  are  part 
of  the  same  battle  to  free  Qod's  children 
irom  prison. 

May  each   of   us  today  join  in   this  fight. 


Judge   Lincoln   of   Amherst;    His   Final 
Report,  a  Classic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    H.\MPSHniE 

IN   1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.? 

Tuesday.  April  13,  1965 

Ml'.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
my  remarks  from  time  to  time  here  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  indi- 
cate. I  have  always  deplored  the  con- 
tinuing movement  of  authority  toward 
the  center  of  power  in  Washington.  For 
the  record.  I  should  admit  that  even  in 
the  great  State  of  New  Hampshii-e.  the 
Granite  State,  the  second  district  of 
which  I  represent,  the  trend  toward  cen- 
tralization is  occasionally  manifest. 

Not  long  ago.  the  court  system  In  our 
State  was  reorganized  and  many  small 
countiy  courts  were  consolidated.  A 
perceptive  and  whimsical  commentary  in 
this  connection  by  Judge  Charles  J.  Lin- 
coln, of  Amherst,  N.H.,  was  recently  of- 
fered for  the  Town  Report  of  Amherst, 
N.H.  This  same  report  was  picked  up 
by  Time  magazine. 

I  submit  Judge  Lincoln's  final  report 
as  it  appeared  in  the  MUford  Cabinet 


and  the  article  from  Time  and  commend 
them  to  my  colleagues: 

[From   the  Milford  Cabinet,  Mar.   11,    1965 j 
Amherst  Court — End  of  Era:  Final  Report 

of  the  jvstices  of  amherst  municipal 

Court 

(Taken  from  Aniherst  Town  Report) 
After  some  14  years  during  which  the  great 
wheels  of  justice  ground  relentlessly  onward, 
implemented  to  some  degree  by  the  Amherst 
municipal  court,  the  Governor  in  his  great 
and  inscrutable  wisdom,  aided  and  abette<J 
by  the  great  and  General  Court  of  New 
Hampshire,  has  seen  fit  to  render  any  muni- 
cipal court  system  of  this  State  passe.  On 
July  1,  1964.  the  Amherst  municipal  cour; 
ceased  to  exist,  its  functions  having  been  as- 
siuned  by  the  district  court.  It  Is  therefore 
fitting  and  proper  that  the  Justices,  relieved 
of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  Judicial 
demeanor,  render  their  final  report  in  sucli 
form  as  they  jolly  well  choose,  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  since  they  can't  have  their 
names  carved  In  granite  on  the  courthouse 
cornerstone,  because  there  Is  no  more  court 
this  report  will  be  their  final  hour. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  the  usual 
run  of  transient  breaches  of  the  peace,  such 
as  motorists  who  made  the  mistake  of  bein? 
found  in  charge  of  motor  vehicles  while 
three  sheets  to  the  wind,  a  large  number  of 
people  who  took  route  101  to  be  a  drag  strip, 
those  wlio  understood  stop  signs  were  for 
other  people,  and  to  those  who  took  the  posi- 
tion that  their  cars  Just  couldn't  go  that 
fast.  These  cases  contain  nothing  novel  o.- 
interesting. 

However,  there  have  been  a  few  moments 
of  heightened  interest,  moments  that  can 
now  be  revealed  without  suffering  the  pen- 
alties of  slander,  lack  of  judicial  demeanor 
and  the  like.  Therefore,  this  report  will  con- 
cern itself  with  those  matters,  the  likes  of 
which  mr.y  never  be  repeated,  and  unless  set 
down  for  posterity  herein,  may  very  well  pa.'-.s 
into  oblivion  tmlieralded. 

There  was  the  woman  who  for  sever.i: 
months  running  complained  violently  to  a'.', 
law  enforcement  agencies  about  the  unrea- 
sonable and  dangerous  speeders  on  the  Mon- 
Vernon  Road.  These  complaints  became  so 
bothersome  that  the  State  police  set  out  a 
roadblock  just  to  keep  this  lady  off  their 
backs.  The  net  result  of  the  roadblock  wa.? 
that  the  lady  who  made  all  the  fuss  was  her- 
self picked  up  for  unreasonable  speed  driv- 
ing to  the  post  office,  and  to  crown  the  lily, 
was  picked  up  15  minutes  later  for  the  same 
offense  on  her  return  trip.  She  has  since 
moved  from  town. 

Then  there  u^re  several  so-called  domestic' 
matters,  in  wiiich  the  wife,  bloody  and 
sliaken.  brouglit  cliarges  against  her  husband 
because  she  Just  couldn't  take  any  more. 
Without  exception,  these  matters  were  dis- 
missed because  tipon  hearing,  the  sole  wit- 
ness testifying  in  favor  of  the  erring  hu.'^- 
band.  was  the  complainant  wife. 

Then   there   was   the  case   involving  con. 
plicated   issues  of  conflict  of   laws.     In  thi.s 
case,   a  chickenhouse,   on  the   Amherst-Mil- 
ford  town  line,  was  the  scene  of  cockerel  car- 
nage such  as  h.is  never  been  seen  since.     I' 
seems  some  animal  frightened   the  chicken 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  chickenhouse.    Thr- 
ran   from    the   Milford   end   to   the   Amher:  • 
end    of    tlie    house   and   proceeded   to   expii' 
there  in  great  numbers.     The  fracas  cause.: 
by  this  activity,  friglitened  the  chickens  o: 
the  second   floor  of   the  chickenhouse  ami 
they  ran  to  the  Milford  end  of  the  chicken. - 
house  where  they  in  turn   undertook  to  ci:- 
in  equally  vast  numbers.     The  problem  aro.^- 
over    which    town    should    pay    for    the    doj 
damage  thus  arising.     The  town  of  Milforc 
took  the  position  that  the  first  floor   hen 
died  In  Amherst,  the  damage  was  therefor 
done  there,  so  Amherst  should  pay.    Amher.s: 
took  the  position  that  the  fuss  started  in  the 
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Milford  end,  and  anyway,  the  second  floor 
>  >iickens,  though  they  started  their  flight  in 
■•mherst,  nevertheless  died  In  the  Milford 
t  id,  and  therefore  Milford  should  pay. 
1  though  this  created  an  impasse,  someone 
:.. quired  whether  the  damage  was  originally 
..  used  by  an  errant  dog,  or  whether  it  was 
e  used  by  some  extraneous  element,  like  a 
::unk  or  a  fox  (a  taxpayer  in  neither  town) 
r  ither  than  a  dog,  and  as  far  as  your  Justices 
h  low,  the  matter  is  still  "under  advisement." 
Nor  was  the  courtroom  itself  devoid  of 
cirama.    At  various  times  the  court  has  wit- 

■  ssed  the  collapse  of  a  chair  under  the 
V  eight  of  a  State  trooper,  the  Justice  got  the 
:  pper  on  his  gown  caught  in  his  tie  and 
Sit  out  an  entire  session  thtis  involved, 
\,ith  the  tie  hanging  out  like  the  tongue  of 
;.  Saint  Bernard  and  during  a  conference 
•  .n  chambers"  (the  kitchen  of  the  town  hall) 
counsel  for  the  respondent  was  so  taken 
\  ith  the  leftovers  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
rr;im  that  serious  question  was  raised  about 
i  :s  eating  habits. 

Aside  from  the  foregoing,  and  occasional 
conflicts  with  the  ways  and  means  commlt- 
t  '6  over  who  had  priority  In  the  courtroom — 
t'ae  cotirt  or  the  committee — the  time  the 
c  range  whist  night  refreshment  committee 
:  ;ised  a  hue  and  cry  over  a  man  the  State 
t  jlice  had  handcuffed  to  a  column  In  the 
f  ning  room  for  safekeeping,  things  pro- 
oeded  with  reasonable  aplomb  over  the 
;  ears. 

However,  vestiges  of  the  Ainherst  munici- 
;  il  court  remain;  nobody  knows  what  to 
do  with  the  pile  of  old  complaints  and  war- 
r.mts  accumulated  over  14  years,  and  no- 
1  xly  has  the  courage  to  throw  them  away. 
T  erhaps  In  the  distant  future,  some  arche- 

■  /ogist,  digging  in  the  remains  of  Amherst, 
vill  unearth  these  artifacts  and  in  learned 

inference  with  his  colleagues,  come  to  the 
;  oncluslon  that  ours  was  a  strange  era — 
tiobody  threw  anything  away. 

Charles  J.  Lincoln. 

justUc. 


(From  Time,  Mar.  26,  1965] 
Lest  the  World  Forget 

Judicial  reform  in  New  Hampshire  h.as 
<l>ne  away  with  the  State's  many  little  mu- 
nicipal courts.  But  Amherst  Justice  Charles 
L  Lincoln  was  worried  lest  the  worl4  forget 
tie  drama  that  took  place  in  his  cotu^room. 
''"hus,  the  highlights  of  14  years  are  immor- 
t  lized  In  his  final  report  to  the  town  (pop- 
ti'.ution  2,501). 

"At  various  times,"  the  Judge  recalls,  "the 
c  lurt  has  witnesed  the  collapse  of  a  chair 
under  the  weight  of  a  State  trooper,"  while 
'  he  Justice  got  the  zipper  on  his  gown 
c  »ught  in  his  tie  and  sat  out  an  entire  session 
t  lus  involved,  with  the  tie  hanging  out  like 
tiie  tongue  of  a  Saint  Bernard."  The  covirt,  of 
course,  had  some  serious  cases,  not  the  least 
I :  which  involved  a  woman  who  complained 
uolently  about  speeding  on  Mount  Vernon 
l;oad.  When  State  troopers  finally  set  up  a 
roadblock,  "the  lady  who  made  all  the  fuss 
w.is  herself  picked  up  for  unreasonable  speed 
driving  to  the  post  office,  and  to  crown  the 
My,  was  picked  up  15  minutes  later  on  her 
return  trip.     She  has  since  left  town." 

.iVmherst's  Judicial  landmark  was  a  famous 
rmnict-of-laws  case  involving  a  chicken- 
house that  happened  to  straddle  the  Am- 
ierst-MUford  town  line.  When  some  prowl- 
ing animal  frightened  the  chickens  on  the 
first  floor,  "they  ran  from  the  Milford  end  to 
'lie  Amiierst  end  of  the  house  and  proceeded 
to  expire  there  in  great  numbers.  The  fracas 
•:.iUsod  by  this  activity  frightened  the 
'"hickens  on  the  second  floor  of  the  chicken- 
house. and  they  ran  to  the  Milford  end  of 
ihe  chickenhouse  where  they  In  turn  under- 
cook to  die  in  equally  vast  ntunbers." 

Who  was  liable  for  damages?  "The  town 
of  Milford  took  the  position  that  the  first 
f'OOT  hens  died  in  Ainherst,  the  damage  was 


therefore  done  there,  so  Amherst  should  pay, 
Ainherst  took  the  position  that  the  fuss 
started  In  the  Milford  end  and,  anyway,  the 
second  floor  chickens  though  they  started 
their  flight  in  Amiierst,  nevertheless  died  In 
the  Milford  end,  and  therefore  Milford  should 

pay." 

In  the  end,  no  one  paid.  Blame  was  laid 
to  "some  extraneous  element  like  a  skunk  or 
a  fox  (a  taxpayer  In  neither  town)  rather 
than  a  dog,  and  as  far  as  your  Justices  know, 
the  matter  Is  still  'under  advisement.'  "  So 
Is  Just  about  everything  else.  "Nobody 
knows  what  to  do  with  the  pile  of  old  com- 
plaints and  warrants  accumulated  over  14 
years,  and  nobody  has  the  courage  to  throw 
them  away."  They  will  doubtless  endure  for 
the  delight  of  "some  archeologist  digging  in 
the  remains  of  Amherst.  As  for  himself,  says 
Justice  Lincoln,  it  feels  great  to  be  "relieved 
of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  Judicial 
demeanor." 


Soil  Conservation  Service,  Conservation 
Application  in  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUIR  CALLAN 

OF    KEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
servation is  a  big  word.  It  covers 
a  lot  of  ground.  When  we  talk  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  we  are  referring 
to  many  things — for  conservation  Is  not 
merely  protecting  land  and  water  from 
misuse,  or  holding  It  for  future  use. 
These  are  part  of  land  and  water  con- 
servation, but  by  no  means  all. 

Conser\'ation  is,  essentially,  using  the 
land  and  water  resources  to  their  best 
advantage  on  a  long-term  basis.  Con- 
servation planning  looks  far  into  the 
future,  anticipates  needs  and  attempts  to 
foresee  problems  that  sound  conserva- 
tion practices — established  now  and 
faithfully  carried  forward — can  pre\'ent. 
Conservation  relies  on  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources— their  potential  if  respected,  and 
the  extent  of  the  loss  if  they  are  ne- 
glected or  ill-used. 

Conservation  is  a  complex  business, 
involving  many  sciences  and  many  prac- 
tices. Nebraska  is  involved  in  most  of 
them. 

Soil  conservation  district  cooperators 
in  Nebraska,  during  fiscal  year  1964,  built 
1,455  farm  ponds  for  a  total  of  some 
18,000,  seeded  38,945  acres  of  cropland 
to  pasture,  developed  783  acres  for  wild- 
life habitat,  preserved  1,072  acres  for 
wildlife  wetland,  and  planted  3,835  acres 
to  trees.  Conservation  cropping  systems 
were  applied  on  49,176  acres  in  fiscal 
1964,  bringing  the  State's  total  on  the 
land  under  conservation  rotations  to 
8,501,547  acres. 

Contour  farming  has  been  completed 
on  3  million  acres  in  Nebraska,  and  127,- 
000  miles  of  terracing  have  been  Installed 
throughout  the  State. 

Nearly  46.000  cooperators  in  Nebraska's 
87  soil  conservation  districts  have  de- 
veloped basic  conservation  plans  on  18,- 
800,000  acres  of  land.  Farm  and  ranch 
conservation  plans  are  fully  applied  on 


12,250,000  acres.  Construction  of  flood- 
water  retarding  structures  has  grown  to 
an  estimated  two  and  a  quarter  million 
dollars  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

As  a  result  of  outstanding  local  leader- 
ship, local  tajc  money  amounting  to  $133.- 
000  is  provided  in  69  counties  to  assist 
local  districts  in  fiscal  1965.  At  the  State 
level,  the  Nebraska  Legislature  appropri- 
ated $394,000  for  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation work  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  efforts  to  build  a  sound  program 
of  soil  and  water  conservation  in  Ne- 
braska, and  the  support  these  efforts 
have  received,  attest  to  the  recognized 
importance  of  this  endeavor  at  the  local. 
State,  and  national  levels  of  our  society. 
In  Nebraska,  as  elsewhere,  the  programs 
must  continue  to  build  if  it  is  to  ade- 
quately serve  the  needs  of  the  State  and 
the  Nation. 


The  Future  of  the  FBI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or   KZVAOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
tl^p  Record  an  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  on  April  7, 
1965,  concerning  legislation  I  introduced 
in  this  Congress,  KR.  3414,  providing 
that  future  directors  of  the  FBI  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  that  they 
be  drawn  from  those  who  have  served 
for  at  least  10  years  as  members  of  the 
FBI: 

The  Futuke  of  the  FBI 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  longtime  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  is  getting 
no  younger.  And  despite  the  high  esteem 
In  which  he  continues  to  be  held,  despite  the 
demonstrated  confidence  of  seven  Presidents, 
It  is  obvious  that  he  cannot  direct  the  work 
of  the  FBI  forever.     Ultimately  he  will  retire. 

The  task  of  finding  a  successor  of  com- 
parable stature  and  talent  will  not  be  an 
easy  one.  But  the  crucial  nature  of  the 
FBI  demands  that  Its  directorship  not  be- 
come a  political  plum  to  reward  one  of  the 
faithful  of  either  party. 

Toward  that  end.  Representative  Walter 
S.  Baring,  Democrat,  of  Nevada,  has  spon- 
sored a  measure  (H.R.  3414)  to  provide  that 
future  directors  of  the  FBI  be  appointed  by 
the  F*resldent  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  and  that  they  be  drawn  from 
those  who  have  served  for  at  least  10  years 
as  members  of  the  FBI. 

The  Baring  bill  would  preclude  a  frankly 
political  appointment  to  the  FBI  director- 
ship. It  would  also  preclude  the  selection 
of  an  outsider  unacquainted  with  the  tradi- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  the  Nation's 
most  highly  honored  and  respected  Federal 
agency. 

In  the  course  of  Its  history,  the  FBI  has 
accumulated  more  Information  about  more 
Americans  than  any  other  Institution — pub- 
lic or  private — In  the  Nation.  In  responsible 
hands — like  those  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  col- 
leagues— this  Information  is  pr<foerly  used. 
In  less  responsible  hands,  the  FBI's  archives 
could  become  a  weapon  capable  of  unlim- 
ited mischief. 
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The  House  Judiciary  Committee,  to  which 
the  Baring  bill  has  been  referred  for  several 
sessions  of  Congress,  has  shown  no  disposi- 
tion thus  far  to  act  on  it  or  to  give  the  full 
House  of  Representatives  an  opportunity  to 
act.  The  bill's  purpose,  we  think,  Is  too 
significant  to  make  further  procrastination 
wise  or  desirable. 


'Take  a  Billion  or  Til  Brain  You" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  aftermath  of  President  Johnson's 
major  foreign  policy  speech  on  Vietnam, 
a  proper  interpretation  of  the  new  posi- 
tion is  in  order. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  a  most  prac- 
tical editorial  of  Friday,  April  9,  ques- 
tions the  wisdom  and  practicality  of  the 
President's  proposal,  both  in  its  philos- 
ophy as  well  as  the  potential  costs. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  President's 
address  was  an  international  farce  and 
since  the  Tribune's  editorial  so  effec- 
tively analyzes  the  speech,  I  place  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

"Take   a   Billion   or   I'll   Brain   You" 

Mr.  Johnson's  speech  was  a  curious  con- 
coction. He  started  out  talking  about  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  He  wound  up  talking  about 
the  "war  on  poverty,"  which  In  this  partic- 
ular context  began  to  assume  global  dimen- 
sions, with  an  offer  of  $1  billion  to  put  TVA's 
and  REA's  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Johnson's  address 
was  a  commendable  expression  of  American 
resolution.  He  said  the  United  States  would 
not  flag  in  the  fight  to  keep  South  Vietnam 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Communists  and 
that  there  would  be  no  defeat,  retreat,  or 
withdrawal.  He  had  some  harsh  remarks 
about  Red  China's  activity  in  goading  on 
Communist  North  Vietnam's  aggression. 

The  President  did  not  try  to  sugar-coat 
the  fact  that  the  American  response  had 
toughened  recently,  with  heavy  air  attacks 
Into  Communist  territory  above  the  17th 
parallel.  We  have  power,  he  said,  and  "we 
will  use  it." 

This  is  the  kind  of  language  Communists 
can  understand — probably  the  only  kind 
they  can  understand.  Mr.  Johnson  seemed 
to  offer  assurance  that  he  had  not  been 
sucked  in  by  the  propaganda  of  the  com- 
mentators and  clergymen  and  professors  and 
certain  of  his  own  party  followers  that  ap- 
peasement was  the  only  course  and  that  we 
should  cut  and  run  once  more. 

But  then  Cie  President  shifted  gears  and 
offered  "unconditional  discussions"  toward 
a  negotiated  settlement.  There  were  no 
preconditions.  He  did  not  ask  the  Commu- 
nists first  to  call  off  their  war  or  disavow 
their  purpose,  which  Is  conquest. 

Then  came  the  usual  Salvationist  content 
we  may  expect  in  any  Johnson  speech.  He 
saw  the  lions  and  the  lamfcs  lying  down  to- 
gether in  southeast  Asia.  As  an  enticement 
to  peaceful  reconciliation,  the  billion  dol- 
lars in  prospective  aid  was  dangled  In  front 
of  the  good  people  and  the  villains  alike, 
while  Mr.  Johnson  dwelt  fondly  on  the 
wonder-working  gimmicks  of  the  New  Deal 
and  the  Great  Society,  which  could  be 
transported  to  lands  halfway  around  the 
world. 


A  Tennessee  Valley  Authc«-ity  along  the 
Mekong  River  would  rise  with  the  help  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  billion,  and  an  Asian  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  wo\ild  light 
the  darkness. 

Some  Republican  skeptics,  and  even  a 
Democrat  or  two,  said  baldly  that  this  was 
an  overture  to  buy  peace  and  that  it  would 
not  work.  In  fact,  if  war  is  to  be  the  pre- 
liminary to  massive  infusions  of  American 
foreign  aid,  the  proposal  ml^t  prove  to  be 
less  of  an  incentive  to  peace  than  an  en- 
couragement to  further  wars  in  other  re- 
gions just  as  backward  and  poverty  stricken 
as  southeast  Asia.  If  war  earns  a  ticket  on 
the  grafy  train,  why  not  a  little  shooting  to 
attract  bighearted  Lyndon's  interest? 

We  are  not  aware  that  history  offers  a 
single  Instance  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Johnson  formula  of  a  purchased  peace  has 
ever  bought  off  an  invader.  When  the  Otto- 
man Turks  turned  up  at  the  gates  of  Vienna, 
they  were  not  turned  back  by  a  promise  from 
the  defenders,  "Go  home  and  we  will  reward 
you  with  a  shipload  of  shish  kebab."  Nor 
did  Charles  Martel  deal  with  the  Moors  by 
taking  the  field  at  Tours  with  an  offer  of  a 
few  fat  bucks  if  they'd  Just  retire  across  the 
Fyrenees. 

Mr.  Johnson  will  discover  chat  the  way  to 
deal  with  Communist  imperialism  is  by 
showing  a  good  left  hook  and  a  strong  right 
cross,  not  by  riffling  bills  like  a  bank  teller 
in  his  cage. 


A  Builder  Goei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  late  A.  D.  Brochmaji,  from 
my  hometown  of  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  who 
was  a  good  friend  and  neighbor  of  mine. 
The  memory  of  Mr.  Brockman,  one  of  the 
pioneer  builders  of  Kingsport,  will  linger 
on  and  on  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
this  great  city.  Love  and  devotion  for 
its  progress  was  always  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts,  and  he  truly  aided  in  Kings- 
port's  growth. 

Mr.  Brockman  was  a  great  American, 
a  man  who  was  greatly  admired  and 
highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 
It  is  with  respect  that  I  Insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  Friday, 
April  9,  Kingsport  Times  editorial  which 
points  out  many  fine  things  about  his 
career: 

(From  the  Kingsport  Times,  Apr.  9.  1965 1 
A    Builder    Goee 

Albert  Davis  Brockman,  who  has  just 
passed  from  the  scene  in  Kingsport  leaves 
behind  him  a  shrinking  number  of  people 
who  remember  his  great  services  to  his  city. 
Illness  had  forced  him  Into  temiretirement 
for  some  years  during  which  he  watched 
others  carry  on  the  work. 

His  service  was  many-sided  but  his  big- 
gest contribution  was  to  the  eflucational  sys- 
tem here.  The  men  who  planned  and  built 
Kingsport  were  clearly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  cornerstones  of  any  progressive 
city  must  be  its  school  systems.  They  did 
not  fail  to  see  how  much  the  future  depended 
on  a  strong  modem  system.  And  much  de- 
pended on  the  school  board  which  would 
take  this  work  in  charge. 


Albert — or  "A.  D."  as  he  was  called — be- 
came the  chairman  of  that  board  in  tin 
early  years  and  for  many  years  thereafter 
his  life  was  divided  into  three  parts.  Thei\ 
was  his  work  with  the  schools;  his  work  as  .■■ 
banker;  and  his  private  life.  And  it  was  saiu 
of  him  that  the  first  became  the  most  iiii- 
portant  to  him.  He  had  time  for  other 
things,  such  as  serving  his  church  and  ser-.  - 
ing  as  president  of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  ai.o 
other  activities;  but  his  heart  was  in  th.e 
schools. 

We  need  not  say  how  well  he  and  his  col- 
leagues did  the  work.  It  was  an  ever- 
expanding  job  as  the  city  grew  and  more  ami 
more  children  needed  more  and  more 
schools.  There  were  problems,  especially 
during  the  days  of  the  depression.  But  it  i=; 
no  accident  that  time  after  time  survey? 
and  checks  by  national  educational  groups 
not  only  gave  Kingsport  schools  a  clean  bi:: 
of  health  but  high  rating. 

If  we  are  proud  of  our  schools  today — and 
we  may  well  be  proud — it  is  because  they 
were  built  on  sound  foundations  through  tl. ■■ 
dedicated  services  of  a  group  of  men,  one 
of  the  principal  ones  being  A.  D.  Brockmai: 

Oddly  enough,  like  so  many  others  of  the 
early  builders  "Brock"  was  no  tooter  of  his 
own  horn.  If  he  ever  made  a  public  speee.'i 
we  never  heard  of  it.  He  did  his  work  witli- 
out  fanfare  and  with  no  thought  of  re- 
ward or  credit.    He  was  that  sort  of  man. 

But  it  is  time  to  give  credit.  Some  tin.e 
ago  in  this  column  we  suggested  that  the 
next  time  the  city  of  Kingsport  had  a  schc  : 
to  name,  it  should  carry  the  name  of  Alben 
Davis  Brockman.  We  repeat  that  suggestioa 
now.  It  is  the  lease  we  can  do  to  recogni/o 
the  long  years  of  service  this  man  gave  tli-: 
city  and  its  schools. 


President  Has  Given  Reds  a  Clear  and 
Vital  Choice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  M.' 
Speaker,  among  those  who  have  join,  d 
in  commendation  of  President  Johnson  - 
foreign  policy  speech  at  Baltimore  is  the 
Nashville  Tennessean. 

In  an  editorial,  "President  Has  Given 
Reds  a  Clear  and  Vital  Choice,"  pub- 
lished April  8,  1965,  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nesean  stated  that  what  President  Johr,- 
son  Is  seeking  is  "to  make  clear  to  tl.c 
Communists  in  Hanoi  there  is  a  choic!^ 
and  to  advance  a  cautious  and  tickli.s!i 
effort  to  broaden  the  approach  on  South 
Vietnam  and  thereby  to  improve  the  U..?. 
position  with  respect  to  its  allies  and  th.  ^ 
uncommitted  world." 

Mr.   Speaker,   under  unanimous  cor.- 
sent,    I    include    this    editorial    in    Vic 
Record  and  commend  it  to  the  attentic  . 
of  my  colleagues. 
[From    the    Nashville    (Tenn.)    Tennessea;; 

Apr.  8,  19651 
President  H.*s  Given  Rei>s  a  Clear  and  Vk 
Choice 

In  his  major  foreign  policy  address  to  t! 
Nation  last  night,  President  Johnson  told  U  •' 
world  there  vrtll   be  no  retreat  in  Vietn.n: 
but  he  said  that  in  the  Interests  of  pe;i 
the  United  States  stand  ready  to  talk  witii- 
out  imposing  any  preconditions. 
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With  one  sentence,  the  Chief  Executive  has 
disarmed  critics  at  home  and  abroad  who 
have  argued  that  the  United  States  has  been 
dogmatic  on  its  terms  for  discussion  of  the 
war;  and  imprecise  on  what  preconditions 
might  be  asked.  Heretofore,  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  insisted  that  Hanoi  must 
leave  its  neighbors  alone  before  there  could 
be  any  talks. 

Some  among  the  17  nonallgned  nations 
which  have  urged  both  sides  to  talk  over  the 
problem  have  complained  that  the  positions 
of  both  have  been  too  rigid.  No  one  can  now 
accuse  the  United  States  of  rigidity,  or  of 
closing  doors  to  mediation  efforts. 

President  Johnson  has  taken  his  concern 
for  peace  a  step  further  by  calling  for  a 
massive  effort  to  improve  the  life  of  man" 
in  southeast  Asia.  He  urged  U.N.  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  to  "use  the  prestige  of  his 
office — and  his  deep  knowledge  of  Asia — to 
initiate  with  the  countries  of  the  area,  a  plan 
for  cooperation  in  increased  development." 
And  he  said  he  would  ask  Congress  for  $1 
billion  as  an  American  Investment  in  the  ef- 
fort, once  it  is  underway. 

Although  conciliatory  in  tone,  President 
Johnson  made  it  clear  the  United  States  Is 
not  suing  for  peace;  that  its  will  and  deter- 
mination is  strong  as  ever.  In  ringing  tones, 
the  Chief  Executive  said: 

"We  will  not  be  defeated.  We  will  not 
jrow  tired.  We  will  not  withdraw,  either 
openly  or  under  the  cloak  of  meaningless 
agreement."  Commenting  that  the  United 
States  has  no  desire  to  see  thousands  of 
Asians  or  Americans  die  in  battle,  and  no 
desire  to  devastate  North  Vietnam,  the  Presi- 
dent went  on  to  say  that  "We  will  use  our 
power  with  restraint  and  with  all  the  wisdom 
we  can  command,  but  we  will  tise  it." 

Although  the  President  has  proffered  the 
opportunity  for  talks  without  conditions 
imposed,  there  was  no  great  comfort  to 
Hanoi  in  any  "peace  at  any  price"  implica- 
tion. For  the  kind  of  peace  the  President 
has  In  mind  was  clearly  stated:  "an  Inde- 
pendent South  Vietnam — securely  guaranteed 
ind  able  to  shape  Its  own  relationships  to 
all  others — free  from  outside  interference — 
-led  to  no  alliance — and  a  military  base  for 
no  other  country." 

What  the  President  obviously  sought  to  do 
In  his  address  was  to  make  clear  to  the 
Commtmlsts  in  Hanoi  there  is  a  choice  and 
'o  advance  a  cautiotos  and  ticklish  effort  to 
broaden  the  approach  on  South  Vietnam 
..nd  thereby  to  Improve  the  U.S.  position 
with  respect  to  Its  allies  and  the  uncom- 
mitted world. 

President  Johnson  s  speech  marks  a  subtle 
shift,  not  In  U.S.  objectives  or  policy  in 
Vietnam  but  In  the  realm  of  diplomacy. 
Tlie  President  is,  in  effect,  trying  to  escalate 
diplomacy  Into  a  wider  and  more  clearly 
understood  effort  for  peace  and  order,  and 
•o  bring  into  concert  a  kind  of  world  dlplo- 
:nacy  for  peace. 

So  far,  Hanoi  and  Communist  China  have 
-hewn  not  the  slightest  indication  of  want- 
ing to  talk  peace.  In  fact,  in  the  past  day 
rr  two  there  has  been  a  noticeable  harden- 
ing of  the  Hanoi  line.  But  if  the  Commu- 
'lists  want  to  risk  the  peril  of  widening  the 
war  more,  it  is  essential  this  country  be  on 
record  as  seeking  peace  and  the  betterment 
of  man  and  making  sure  its  motives  are  not 
misunderstood  by  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  made  It  implicitly 
-^Icar  to  Hanoi — as  well  as  Pelping  and  Mos- 
ow — that  southeast  Asia  has  the  choice  of 
'■ombs  and  bullets  or  the  prospect  of  the 
''ctter  life.  The  Communists  must  now 
hoose.  Whatever  their  choice  may  be, 
■either  they  nor  the  world  can  now  say  that 
•he  United  States  has  left  no  alternative  to 
'■loody  conflict. 
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Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Ken  Hechler,  of 
West  Virginia,  on  Monday  evening,  April 
5,  led  a  discussion  on  "Congress  and  the 
Presidency"  as  part  of  a  series  of  semi- 
nars for  primary  and  secondary  teachers 
of  social  studies  in  Arlington  County,  Va., 
schools. 

Cosponsored  by  the  county  school  sys- 
tem's division  of  instruction  and  the 
American  Political  Science  Association, 
this  unique  program  is  bringing  out- 
standing leaders  from  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  Government-,  poli- 
tical scientists,  and  other  experts  in  the 
field  of  public  affairs  to  Stratford  Junior 
High  School  for  a  series  of  eight  discus- 
sion meetings  with  about  45  teachers  of 
civics,  geography,  and  history.  Accord- 
ing to  the  distinguished  APSA  executive 
director,  Dr.  Evron  M.  BUrkpatrick,  the 
program  is  a  part  of  a  continuing  asso- 
ciation effort  to  improve  the  quality  of 
teaching  about  government  and  public 
affairs  at  the  grade  and  high  school 
levels. 

Himself  a  former  university  teacher, 
Representative  Hechler  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  this  important  pro- 
gram, and  I  am  advised  the  association 
hopes  to  organize  comparable  programs 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation.  I  am  pleased 
that  a  school  system  in  my  district  is 
participating  in  this  Innovative  educa- 
tional experience. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  entire  program,  "Political  Science 
and  the  Social  Studies,"  In  the  Record 
so  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House  may 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  school  officials 
in  their  districts : 

THE  ELECTORAL  PROCESS 

Monday,  March  29,  1865:  An  analysis  of 
the  process  and  the  relationship  between  po- 
litical, economic,  geographic  and  social  fac- 
tors of  the  electorate. 

Richard  M.  Scammon:  Director  of  the 
elections  research  center  of  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Institute.  Mr.  Scammon  is  a 
former  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
and  the  editor  of  America  Votes. 
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THE  CONGRESS  AND  THS  PEXSIDENCT 

Monday,  April  5,  1965:  A  discussion  of  the 
role  of  the  Presidency  and  the  Congress  In 
the  system  of  checks  and  balances. 

Representative  Ken  Hechlxr:  A  former 
professor  of  political  science  at  Marshall  Uni- 
versity who  has  also  served  as  associate  di- 
rector of  the  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociation and  aid  to  President  Truman.  Dr. 
Hechler  is  now  serving  bis  foxirth  term 
as  the  Congressman  from  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  West  Virginia. 
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POLITICAL    PARTIES 

Monday,  April  12,  1965:  An  examination  of 
the  two-party  system  In  action. 

William  B.  Prendergast:  Presently  the  re- 
search director  of  the  Republican  conference 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  minor- 
ity Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House.  Dr. 
Prendergast  is  a  former  research  director  at 
the  Republican  National  Committee.  He  is 
coauthor  of  "The  States  and  Sub^rsion." 
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Monday,  April  26,  1965:  An  analysis  of 
judicial  decision-making. 

Max  Kampelman:  Mr.  Kampelman,  Wash- 
ington attorney  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Association,  is  a 
holder  of  a  law  degree  from  New  York  Unl- 
Tersity,  and  a  doctorate  In  political  science 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Kam- 
pelman Is  the  author  of  "The  Communist 
Party  in  the  CIO:  A  Study  In  Power  PoUUcs." 
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LOCAL    GOVERNMENT 

Monday,  May  3,  1965:  An*  examination  of 
urban  problems  and  proposals  for  dealing 
with  them. 

Norman  Beckman:  The  assistant  director 
of  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations.  Dr.  Beckman  is  an  expert  In 
metropolitan  affairs.  Among  recent  topics  he 
has  written  on  are:  "Our  Federal  System  and 
Urban  Development:  Adaptation  of  Forum  to 
Function,"  and  "The  Planner  as  a  Bureau- 
crat." 
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FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Monday,  May  10,  1965:  A  discussion  of  the 
present  situation  and  future  trends  in  the 
conduct  of  international  affairs. 

H.  Field  Havlland:  The  director  of  foreign 
policy  studies  for  the  Brookings  Institution. 
Dr.  Havlland  is  a  former  professor  at  Haver- 
ford  College  and  the  author  of  a  ntmiber  of 
significant  works  In  the  area  of  international 
relations.  Including  "The  Political  Role  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  Organizing  for  Peace." 
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ORGANIZATION  AND   MANAGEMENT 

Monday,  May  17,  1965:  A^  examination  of 
the  problems  of  organization  and  manage- 
ment in  the  Federal  Establishment. 

Harold  Seldman:  Tlie  present  Director  of 
the  Ofiice  of  Management  and  Organization 
of  tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Dr.  Seldman 
is  the  ruuhor  of  "The  Government  Corpora- 
tion." 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965:  An  analysis  of  the 
teaching  of  social  studies  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  levels,  and  the  potential 
contribution  of  the  discipline  of  political  sci- 
ence. 

Evron  M.  Kirkpatrlck:  Dr.  Klrkpatrlck  is 
the  executive  director  of  the  American  Politi- 
cal Science  Association.  A  former  member 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  faculty,  he  is 
the  coauthor  of  a  number  of  woiks  including: 
"Elections — U.S.A.  and  High  School  Social 
Studies  Perspectives." 
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Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  considerable  reas- 
surance and  revival  of  optimism  that  I 
read  the  report  last  week  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  emanating 
from  the  other  body. 

The  report  is  thorough  and  bears  evi- 
dence of  meticulous  study.  It  also  re- 
veals an  unmistakable  sign  of  good 
judgment  in  opposing  the  elimination  of 
many  long-teim  agricultural  research 
stations. 

While  I  commend  Senator  Spessap.d 
Holland  and  his  colleagues  for  the  en- 
tire report,  I  am  especially  interested  in 
four  items  that  vitally  affect  the  farmers 
of  my  district,  and  I  would  like  to  bring 
those  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
by  giving  them  emphasis  here  as  fol- 
lows: 

5.  Elimination  of  research  on  tu;ig  (Cairo. 
Ga.,  Bougalusa,  La.,  and  Beltsvillc,  Md  ) , 
$221,300:  The  committee  recommends  that 
the   production   research    on    tiing   be    con- 


tinued indefinitely  at  an  annual  expenditure 
of  $221,300.  The  production  of  tung  is  re- 
gional in  nature  and  the  hearing  record 
shows  that  on  the  average  only  50  percent 
of  our  domestic  requirements  of  tung  is  mec 
by  U.S.  production.  In  order  to  step  up 
domestic  production  of  tung,  the  research 
program  should  be  continued  to  cope  with 
various  problems  of  cold  resistance,  cultural, 
nutritional,  harvesting,  and  related  problems 
of  production. 

7.  Elimination  of  research  on  sugar  sorg- 
hum (Cairo  and  Experiment,  Ga.,  Beltsville, 
Md.,  and  Meridian,  Miss.),  $75,200:  The  com- 
mittee recommends  the  indefinite  continu- 
ance of  research  on  sugar  sorghum  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $75,200.  Sorghum  is  pro- 
duced in  29  States  as  silage,  sirup,  or  as 
a  molasses  crop.  Tlie  farm  value  of  the  crop 
is  estimated  at  $80  million.  Due  to  the 
wide  area  of  production  and  the  need  for 
continuing  research,  there  appears  to  be 
little  basis  for  proposing  to  discontinue  thi.s 
line  of  research  which  is  effectively  conducted 
at  a  low  rate  of  expenditure  in  relation  to 
the  value  of  the  crops  produced. 

8.  Elimination  of  research  on  rye  (Tifton. 
Ga.,  Beltsville,  Md.,  and  Stillwater,  Okla.). 
$39,800:  The  committee  recommends  that 
the  Insect  research  on  rye  be  continued. 
The  annual  expenditure  Is  $39,800  and  the 
results  apply  throughout  the  rye-producing 
area.  Production  of  rye  has  increased  over 
the  past  16  years  both  for  forage  and  grain 
purposes.  Rye  is  now  produced  in  31  State.s 
with  an  estimated  farm  value  in  excess  of 
$35  million  annually. 

15.  Florida:  Quincy — Tobacco  Insects,  $24.- 
400:  The  committee  recommends  that  the 
research  on  tobacco  insects  located  at 
Quincy.  Fla..  at  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$24,400,  be  continued  indefinitely. 

The  demand  for  wrapper  leaf  type  of  to- 
bacco currently  exceeds  the  available  sup- 
ply. The  total  producer  return  from  this 
type  of  tobacco  averages  $48  million  an- 
nually and  this  type  of  tobacco  does  not 
receive  any  Government  price  support.  This 
expendittire  of  $24,400  annually  Is  the  only 
Government  program  assistance  on  the 
shade-grown  type  of  tobacco. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  decision  to  propose 
discontinuance  of  this  research  project  was 
arrived  at  hastily,  and  the  alternate  pro- 
posal to  continue  the  research  activity  ov 
these  particular  Insect  problems  at  a  location 
several  hundred  miles  distant  under  so-called 
controlled  conditions  does  not  meet  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  committee. 

If  it  Is  the  current  and  general  view  of 
scientific  leadership  In  the  Department  that 
research  Investigations  at  field  locations 
should  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  controlled 
environmental  research  chambers  for  the 
conduct  of  farm  research,  the  committee 
will  need  a  good  deal  more  Justification  from 
the  Department  before  it  concurs  in  such  a 
basic  and  major  change  in  the  conduct  of 
farm  research  investigations. 
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Smithsonian  Institution  Exhibition  Series 
as  Outlined  by  Dr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley, 
Secretary,  Before  the  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13.  1965 

Mr.  MARSH.     Mr.  Speaker,  200  year? 
ago  in  our  Nation's  history,  there  were 


occurring  significant  events  that  would 
culminate  in  the  American  Revolution. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  year 
1965  is  also  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  James  Smithson,  distinguished 
Englishman  and  great  benefactor  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  which  bears  his 
name.  The  spring  of  1965  also  marks  the 
bicentennial  of  the  Vii-ginia  resolves, 
drafted  by  Patrick  Henry,  which  played 
such  an  important  part  in  bringing  about 
the  Stamp  Act  Congress  which  would  be 
held  in  the  colony  of  New  York  in  the 
fall  of  1765. 

I  think  it  is  most  appropriate  that  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  plans  a  series  of 
exhibits  at  the  National  Museum,  and  I 
would  like  to  insert  m  the  Record  a  ten- 
tative schedule  of  these  exhibits  as  out- 
lined by  Dr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  the  Secre- 
tary, in  recent  hearings  before  the  Inte- 
rior Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  explanatory  pre- 
limmary  comment  excerpted  from  the 
hearings,  as  follows ; 
Smithsonian  Institute  Exhibition  Series  as 

Otttlined  bt  Dr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  Secre- 
tary, Before  the  Interior  Subcommittee 

of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

Mr.  Marsh.  Now,  in  light  of  Smithson 's 
interest  in  American  history  and  the  efforts 
of  the  museum  to  depict  the  history  of  the 
American  people,  which  I  think  is  one  of  your 
fundamental  objectives,  what  efforts  are  you 
directing  toward  commemoration  of  what 
many  historians  consider  to  be  the  bicen- 
tennial of  American  ideas,  the  formative  12 
years  that  would  precede  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  or  Concord 
Bridge,  frequently  referred  to  as  the  golden 
years  of  the  American  Revolution? 

What  efforts  are  you  making  to  observe 
these  bicentennial  events  at  the  present 
time? 

For  example,  the  Stamp  Act  Congress, 
which  met  in  September  1765.  the  same 
month  as  the  birth  of  Smithson? 

Dr.  Ripley.  We  have  a  committee  working 
on  the  commemoration  and  celebrations,  and 
I  will  have  to  ask  them  what  they  are  plan- 
ning to  do  about  this  aspect. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be 
quite  appropriate  to  begin  to  focus  attention 
now  on  the  issues,  events,  and  the  history  of 
the  preconflict  era? 

Dr.  Ripley.  I  do.  indeed.  I  know  we  have 
members  of  our  staff  who  are  part  of  these 
committees.  There  have  been  one  or  two 
committees  formed  to  commemorate  these 
particular  events,  I  believe. 

Mr:  Marsh.  Can  you  make  some  sort  of 
display  in  the  museum?  For  example,  this 
spring  marks  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Virginia  Resolves,  which  precipitated  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress. 

Dr.  Ripley.  It  may  be  we  are  managing 
that.  We  have  an  active  Department  of 
Political  Histor>'.     I  will  have  to  ask  them. 

Mr.  Marsh.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  but  what  we  are  going  to  reenact  the 
battles  of  the  American  Revolution,  includ- 
ing Concord  Bridge,  and  there  will  be  the 
pageantry  and  drama,  and  people  will  leave 
the  reenactment  and  some  child  will  ask 
why  did  they  fire  the  shot  at  Concord  Bridge, 
and  I  think  we  will  realize  the  bicentenntial 
of    ideas    has    passed   us   by. 

It  seems  to  me  our  agency  is  in  a  par- 
ticular position  to  influence  American  his- 
torical thought  and  a  scholarly  examination 
of  these  causes  and  issues  that  occurred 
during  this  period,  which  actually,  as 
Toynbee  said,  reflect  into  the  20th  century. 

Dr.  Ripley.  Right. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Can  you  devote  some  atten- 
tion to  that? 


Dr.  Ripley.  I  would  be  happy  to  put  some- 
thing in  the  Record  on  what  we  £ire  doing 
in  this  regard. 


The  Smithsonian  Institdtion's  Bicenten- 
nial Celebrations  op  Events  of  National 
Significance,   1765-1775,   Inclxisive 

tentative  schedule 
The  next  10  years  will  recall  many  sig- 
nificant episodes  In  our  country's  history 
preceding  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on 
July  4,  1776.  It  is  appropriate  that  the  most 
outstanding  of  these  that  are  of  national 
importance  be  noted  in  bicentennial  com- 
memorations, which  will  be  observed  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  by  temporary  ex- 
hibits. For  all  of  these  we  can  display  ma- 
terial already  in  the  national  collections, 
supplemented  occasionally  by  loans  from 
public  and  private  donors. 

The  tentative  schedule  of  historic  events, 
to  be  celebrated  between  May  29,  1965,  and 
October  13,  1975,  is  as  follows: 

1.  Virginia  resolutions.  May  29.  1765. — 
Introduced  into  the  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
gesses by  Patrick  Henry,  they  represented  the 
first  articulate  outcry  of  opposition  to  the 
Stamp  Act.  The  resolutions  maintained 
that  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  had 
the  sole  and  Mttlusive  right  to  levy  taxes  on 
the  Inhabitant  of  Virginia.  During  argu- 
ments over  the  Virginia  resolutions.  Henry 
delivered  his  famous  "Treason"  speech. 
Henry's  Virginia  resolutions  set  the  spark 
which  led  to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  on 
October  7.   1765. 

The  exhibit  will  include  the  well-known 
contemporary  engraving  of  Henry's  speech 
in  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  an  actual 
British  revenue  stamp  of  1765.  Patrick  Henry 
commemorative  postage  stamp,  and  cultural 
items  referring  to  Virginia  in  this  period. 

2.  Stamp  Act  Congress,  October  7,  1765  — 
The  Stamp  Act  Congress,  which  began  on 
October  7.  1765,  in  New  York,  was  repre- 
sented by  members  from  nine  of  the  colonies. 
Including  Pennsylvania.  Connecticut.  South 
Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Delaware,  New  York,  and  New  Jer- 
sey. Reaffirming  the  earlier  arguments  of 
Patrick  Henry  and  others,  the  Congress 
maintained  that  the  colonies  had  the  sole 
right  to  tax  themselves.  Petiticis  demand- 
ing repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  were  prepared 
for  submission  to  the  King,  the  House  of 
Commons,   and   the   House  of   Lords. 

The  exhibit  will  include  material  com- 
parable to  the  preceding,  plus  a  William  Pitt 
halfpenny,  a  rare  WUham  Pitt  medallion, 
and  culttiral  Items  referring  to  the  nine 
colonies  represented  at  the  Congress. 

3.  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  March  18. 
1766. — After  nearly  a  year  of  intense  opposi- 
tion to  the  Stamp  Act  by  the  American  col- 
onies, aided  vrtthin  the  British  Parliament 
by  the  Whigs,  the  Stamp  Act  was  finally  re- 
pealed, effective  May  1,  1766.  The  Stamp 
Act  was  eloquently  opposed  before  Parlia- 
ment by  Benjamin  Franklin,  acting  as  agent 
for    Pennsylvania. 

The  exhibit  will  include  items  associated 
with  Benjamin  Franklin,  contemporary 
prints,  material  referring  to  Parliament  in 
1766,   and  Franklin   philatelic   specimens. 

4  Daniel  Boone  and  opening  of  the  West. 
1769. — Daniel  Boone  explored  Kentucky  and 
opened  the  way  for  westward  expansion  In 
1769.  Four  years  later.  In  1773,  Colonel 
Boone  and  his  family,  with  five  other  fami- 
lies, begin  the  settlement  of  Kentucky. 

The  exhibit  will  Include  original  Boone 
material,  cultural  Items  associated  with  Ken- 
tucky, maps  and  prints  referring  to  areas  in- 
volved, and  related  military  specimens. 

5.  Boston  Massacre,  March  5,  1770. — Pro- 
testing the  posting  of  British  troops  In  Bos- 
ton, a  fray  took  place  In  Boston  between  a 
private  soldier  of  the  29th  regiment  and  an 
Inhabitant  on  March   2.     On    the   5th,   the 


soldiers  were  pressed  upon  and  in  resentment 
fired  upon  the  crowd.  Three  of  the  Boston- 
lans  were  killed  and  five  seriously  wounded. 
The  exhibit  will  Include  the  rare  PaiU  Re- 
vere engraving  of  the  massacre.  Revere  sUver 
and  other  Items,  military  paraphernalia,  arti- 
facts related  to  Boston  of  this  period,  both 
tory  and  rebel. 

6.  Boston  Tea  Party,  December  16,  1773. — 
The  Bostonians  objected  to  the  British  in- 
sistence upon  taxes  by  opposing  the  unload- 
ing of  a  cargo  of  tea,  subject  to  duty,  from 
an  East  India  Co.  ship.  The  vessel  was  board- 
ed by  a  group  of  patriots  who  emptied  several 
thotisand  pounds  of  tea  into  the  harbor. 

The  exhibit  will  include  a  few  leaves  of 
the  actual  tea  that  escaped  immersion,  ap- 
propriate contemporary  prints,  tea-drinking 
paraphernalia,  material  pertaining  to  naval 
architecture  of  the  period. 

7.  First  Continental  Congress,  September 
5,  1774.— On  September  5,  1774,  the  First 
Continental  Congress  assembled  in  Carpen- 
ter's Hall  In  Philadelphia,  to  "consult  upon 
the  present  unhappy  state  of  the  Colonies." 
The  Continental  Congress  was  represented  by 
delegations  from  every  colony  except  Georgia. 
The  purpose  of  the  Congress  was  to  attempt 
to  resolve  the  differences  between  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  and  the  British  Parliament. 

The  exhibit  Will  include  material  relating 
to  Carpenter's  Hall,  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
in  the  1707'6,  commemorative  philatelic 
items,  and  personal  memorabilia  of  several 
of  the  delegat«s  (John  Adams,  Thomas  Han- 
cock. Charles  Thompson,  etc.) 

8.  Second  Revolutionary  Convention. 
March  23,  1775. — In  a  speech  at  St.  Johns 
Episcopal  Church,  Richmond,  Va.,  Patrick 
Henry,  urging  strong  colonial  defense,  used 
the  famous  phrase  "Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death." 

The  exhibit  will  Include  Patrick  Henry 
items,  prints,  material  associated  with  early 
Richmond,  and  related  political  Items. 

9.  Paul  Revere's  Ride,  April  1&-19,  1775.— 
Official  courier  of  the  Massachusetts  Provin- 
cial Assembly  and  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence, his  famous  ride  was  from  Charlestown 
to  Lexington  on  April  18,  1775,  to  announce 
the  approach  of  the  British  troops.  This 
was  the  basis  for  Longfellow's  poem.  "The 
Midnight  Ride  of  Paul  Revere." 

Battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  April  19, 
1775. — General  Gage,  the  King's  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  detached  a  body  of  800 
men  to  march  to  Concord  and  destroy  the 
military  stores  collected  by  the  Americans 
at  that  place.  The  first  battle  of  the  Revo- 
lution ensued,  which  began  the  contest 
which  dismembered  the  British  Empire  and 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  independence 
in  our  own  country. 

The  exhibit  will  Include  appropriate  mili- 
tary items,  cultural  historical  Items  con- 
cerned with-  the  Boston,  Concord,  and  Lex- 
ington areas,  maps,  photographs.  Longfellow 
material,  and  Paul  Revere  Items. 

10.  Battle  of  Ticonderoga,  May  10,  1775.— 
Col.  Ethan  Allen  seized  the  Important  fort- 
ress of  Ticonderoga  with  230  gallant  Green 
Mountain  Bays  of  Vermont.  With  the  aid 
of  Benedict  Arnold  he  led  a  surprise  attack 
against  the  British. 

The  exhibit  will  include  appropriate  mili- 
tary and  cultural  material,  Vermont  items, 
and  Benedict  Arnold  and  Allen  memorabilia. 

11.  Battle  of  Btmker  Hill,  June  17.  1775  — 
The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  fought  outside 
Boston,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  battles 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  and  fired  the  colo- 
nists to  further  acts  of  heroism  In  their  bat- 
tle for  Independence  from  Britain.  Badly 
outnumbered,  and  short  of  ammunition,  Mas- 
sachusetts militiamen  fought  off  successive 
waves  of  battle-trained  British  soldiers. 
Though  Bunker  Hill  was  lost  to  the  British, 
it  cost  them  dearly,  and  they  soon  retreated 
from  Boston,  giving  the  American  troops  one 
of  the  greatest  moral  victories  of  the  war. 
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The  exhibit  will  Include,  in  addition  to 
appropriate  military  and  cultural  material, 
items  related  to  the  Blinker  Hill  monument 
and  its  dedication,  and  Boston  topography. 

12.  Mecklemburg  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. May  20,  1775. — ^Adopted  by  a  convention 
in  Mecklemburg  County,  N.C.,  and  sent  to  the 
North  Carolina  delegation  at  Philadelphia, 
this  declaration  declared  all  laws  and  com- 
missions deriving  their  authority  from  the 
Crown  to  be  annulled. 

The  exhibit  will  include  cultural  material 
from  North  Carolina. 

13.  The  U.S.  Navy. — On  September  2,  1775. 
Washington  authorized  Col.  John  Glover  to 
convert  fishing  vessels  Into  armed  ships.  In 
Congress  a  committee  was  appointed  on  Octo- 
ber 5  to  prepare  attacks  against  British  ves- 
sels. "Rules  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Navy 
of  the  United  Colonies"  were  adopted  No- 
vember 28  and  a  marine  committee  appointed 
December  14. 

The  exhibit  will  be  a  major  display  from  the 
Sm.lthsonian  Institution's  collection  of  naval 
material,  5' together  with  important  objects 
borrowed  from  public  and  private  collections. 

14.  The  Post  Office  Department. — On  July 
26,  1775,  the  Post  Office  Department  was 
established  with  Benjamin  Franklin  as  Post- 
master General. 

The  exhibit  will  be  a  major  display  from 
the  Smithsonian  Institution's  important  col- 
lection of  philately,  together  with  Items  from 
other  Government  bureaus  and  private 
sources. 

15.  June  14  and  19,  1775. — On  the  former 
date  the  Continental  Army  was  established 
and  on  the  latter  Washington  was  appointed 
its  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  exhibit  will  be  a  major  one.  In  con- 
junction with  the  bicentennial  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Navy,  the  same  year. 


Strong  but  Wrong  Dosage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF  NETW    YORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13.  1965 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
April  12,  1965,  which  should  have  the 
attention  of  the  Members.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  to  the  membership  of  the 
House  and  the  Washington  Daily  News 
that  the  problems  mentioned  in  the  edi- 
torial would  be  resolved  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Ford-McCuUoch  voting  rights 
bill. 

Strong  but  Whong  Dosage 

■WTien  Housa  Judiciary  Committee  Chair- 
man Emanttel  Celler  described  the  voting 
rights  bill  written  in  his  committee  as 
"strong  dosage,"  he  was  not  overstating  it. 

This  Is  a  drastic  measure  Indeed.  It  goes 
far  toward  making  the  Federal  Government 
complete  master  of  all  election  procedures 
and  reducing  the  affected  States  to  mere 
puppets  In  this  regard.         ^ 

The  House  group  has  put  Into  the  bill  a 
number  of  tough  features  not  Included  in 
the  Johnson  administration's  original  pro- 
ix)sal.  They  would  outlaw  all  remaining  poll 
taxes,  provide  Federal  poU  watchers  at  reg- 
ular elections,  give  protection  to  persons 
urging  Negroes  to  register  or  vote,  and  even 
bar  discrimination  at  party  conventions. 
Criminal  p>enaltle6  are  provided  against  pri- 


vate citizens  as  well  as  officials  for  inter- 
ference with  voting  rights. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Conunittee  is  almost  as  harsh,  except  that 
it  includes  an  "escape  hatch"  for  States — 
such  as  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  South  Caro- 
lina— in  which  more  than  60  percent  of  those 
eligible  are  registered. 

Both  versions  contain  the  most  question- 
able segment  of  the  administration  plan — the 
"automatic  trigger"  which  would  convict 
States  of  discrimination  on  a  mere  showing 
that  they  use  a  literacy  test  or  aimilar  device 
and  that  fewer  than  50  percent  of  adults  reg- 
ister or  vote. 

This  is  a  bad  approach  to  the  problem.  It 
discriminates  among  States,  permitting  some 
to  use  literacy  tests  but  forbidding  them  to 
others.  It  seeks  to  prove  the  fact  of  discrim- 
ination by  a  statistical  formvila  which  may 
not  be  pertinent. 

Yet  the  best  legal  minds  in  Congress  and 
the  administration,  in  weeics  of  study,  have 
been  unable  to  come  up  with  an  approach 
which  would  do  the  job  on  simpler  and 
fairer  terms. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  new  tools 
fashioned  by  the  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees are  necessary  to  Insure  Negroes  in  some 
southern  areas  absolutely  fair  treatment  both 
in  registering  and  voting.  Certainly  little 
would  be  gained  by  winning  a  Negro  the 
right  to  register  and  then  perniltring  him  to 
be  frightened  away  from  voting. 

But  why  abolish  poll  taxes  in  local  elec- 
tions without  even  an  attempt  to  show  they 
are  being  used  discriminatelyP  And  why 
so  drastic  a  step  as  to  force  a  complete  re- 
modeling of  State  party  conventions? 

In  any  case,  as  long  as  these  addition.il 
weapons  are  tied  to  the  basic  50-percent 
formula,  they  cannot  be  applied  equally  to 
voting  practices  everjrwhere — as  they  should 
be. 

Congress  should  redouble  its  efforts  to  find 
a  substitute  for  the  administration  plan. 
If  it  is  going  to  rule  that  literacy  tests  are 
unfair  in  Alabama,  it  has  the  obligation  at 
least  to  consider  whether  they  are  not  also 
unfair  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  If  it 
is  going  to  convict  States  of  discrimination 
without  a  trial.  It  should  seek  a  means  of 
outlawing  the  practice  on  a  more  substantia! 
basis  than  a  mere  nimabcrs  game. 


Lease  Vehicles  for  Rural  Delivery? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  \ 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1985 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  the  attention  of  the  House  I 
recommend  the  following  poetic  com- 
ment on  the  Post  Office  Department 
recommendation  to  lease  vehicles  for 
rural  delivery  of  mail : 

[From   the   National    Rural   Letter   Carrier] 
Just  50  Miles  Awav 

I  started  out  upon  my  route,  the  wind  was 

blowing  hard. 
The  drifting  snow  was  piling  htgh.  on  every 

road  and  yard. 
My   Government  leased   auto,   was  serviced 

well  to  go. 
It  was  made  for  competition,  but  not  with 

mud  or  snow. 
My  little  booklet  told  me,  if'  it  fails  in  any 

way. 
We  have  one  watting  for  you,  Just  50  miles 
away. 


Then  I  hit  the  snow  drifts,  for  miles  there 

was  no  end. 
I  could  hear  the  motor  waver,  and  feel  the 

fenders  bend. 
When  I  could  go  no  farther,  then  I  began 

to  fear. 
To  back  I'd  block  the   muffler,  forward  I'd 

strip  a  gear. 

I  called  mv  substitute,  to  help  me  in  the 

fight. 
He  said  "You  have  the  leased  car,  to  help  I 

have  no  right." 
Then   I   called   the   lease   man,   in   that  far 

off  town. 
The   message   got  through  faintly,  for  the 

lines  were  falling  down. 
Then  I  heard  him  talking,  and  this  he  had 

to  say. 
I  would  like  to  help  you  buddy,  but  I'm  50 

miles  away. 

Then  I  wired  the  Government,  I  wanted  their 

advice. 
For  to  think  up  a  deal  like  this,  they  mtis; 

be  very  wise. 
It  may  look  good  on  paper,  though  profits 

may  be  small. 
It  may  work  in  nice  weather,  in  summer  and 

in  fall. 
But  way  out  In  the  country,  where  you're 

fighting  mud   and  snow. 
And  the  snow  Just  keeps  on  drifting,  wheii 

it's  zero  or  below. 
Oh,  it  kind  of  makes  you  shiver,  as  you  move 

upon  your  way. 
Just  to  know  that  there's  help  for  you,  bir 

it's  50  miles  away. 

So  I  wrote  the  man  In  Washington,  to  see 

what  he  would  say. 
If  I  was  stuck  and  all  my  help,  was  50  mile.-^ 

away. 
And  in  his  heated  office,  the  lights  were  shin- 
ing bright. 
He   opened  up  my  letter,  to  see  what  wa- 

my  plight. 
He   had    a   consultation,   with  others  therr 

a  few. 
They  must   decide   among    themselves,    thc 

thing  for  me  to  do. 
At  last  the  message  came  to  me,  the  answc.- 

it  read  thus. 
If  you  can't  move,  vacate  the  rig,  and  comn 

in  on  the  bus. 
Then   the  Army  told   me  how,   to  quell   a 

snowy  bank. 
You   make   a  mighty  forward   thrust,   then 

attack  it  on  the  flank. 
If  all  tiiese  efforts  fail  you,  then  put  reserve.s 

in  play. 
For  on  our  map,  you  have  reserves,  Just  50 

miles  away. 

So  if  you  are  a  mail  man.  stuck  in  the  mud 
or  snow. 

Do  not  get  discotxraged,  If  your  leased  car 
fails  to  go. 

It  may  make  you  happy,  to  know  the  con- 
tracts say. 

That  yoti  have  help  a  plenty.  Just  50  miles 
away. 

— ARTHtJH  Cyr,  Clyde,  Kansas, 
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Bribery  Our  New  Foreign  Policy? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  wish  to  include  the 
following  editorial  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Dancey 
appearing  in  the  April  9,  1965,  issue  of 
the  Peoria  Journal  Star: 


President  Johnson's  fight-but-talk  speech 
Wednesday  reminds  me  of  a  statue  on  a 
mountaintop  in  the  Caucasus  Mountains  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  Sea 
representing  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  peo- 
ples still  on  this  earth. 

The  people  are  the  Khatli,  or  the 
"Georgians,"  and  they  have  miraculously 
survived  in  their  rugged  mountains  since  the 
oldest  of  known  times  as  a  imique  nation 
with  their  own  unusual  language  and  most 
unusual  system  of  -wTiting. 

They  were  the  people  of  Colchis  in  the 
ancient  Greek  legend  of  the  Argonauts.  Near 
the  cockpit  of  the  world's  greatest  and  most 
persistent  movements  of  ancient  peoples  they 
have  had  to  fight  and  survive  endless  waves 
of  human  tides  sweeping  from  Asia  into 
Europe  and  Africa  and  the  Middle  East, 

They  have  had  to  fight  Romans  and 
Greeks,  Mongols  and  Turks,  Arabs  and 
Persians,  Russians  and  Tartars,  and  hosts 
of  ancient  barbaric  tribes,  in  order  to  survive. 

The  statue  is  a  huge  heroic  work  overlook- 
ing their  capital  city  of  Tbilisi  from  its 
mountaintop.  It  is  the  majestic  figure  of  a 
woman,  and  her  back  is  to  the  city  as  she 
faces  the  far  horizons. 

In  her  right  hand  she  carries  a  huge  sword. 
In  her  left,  she  holds  a  wine  goblet. 

The  figiu-e  represents  Georgia  meeting 
strangers,  and  prejjared  equally  to  properly 
greet  them  whether  they  be  friend  or  foe. 

The  only  difference  is,  we  seem  to  be  a  little 
confused  about  which  "welcome"  is  appro- 
priate to  whom,  when  it  comes  to  Vietnam. 

We  offer  the  choice  of  the  wine  or  the 
sword  to  otir  sworn  enemies,  instead  of  re- 
.serving  one  for  friends  and  the  other  for  foes. 

We  are  operating  more  like  the  famous 
"runner"  of  bootleg  booze  from  the  Canadian 
border  who,  whenever  he  happened  to  be 
stopped  by  an  innocent  traffic  policeman  on 
one  of  the  country  roads  he  used  as  a  route, 
would  surprise  the  officer  at  the  window  by 
the  driver's  seat.  He  would  sticlt  a  .45-caliber 
pistol  In  the  policeman's  face  with  his  right 
hand,  and  hold  out  a  hundred-dollar  bill  in 
the  other,  and  say,  "Which  one  do  you 
want?" 

When  It  is  that  intimate,  this  is  pretty 
primitive  and  direct  psychology. 

It  oould  also  remind  us  of  some  of  the 
approaches  taken  by  Majority  Leader  Lyn- 
don Johnson  to  persuade  certain  of  his  col- 
leagues to  vote  right. 

Now,  he  is  trying  it  out  as  the  tactic  with 
which  to  defeat  the  Communist  drive  for 
mastery  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Of  course,  the  "imconditional"  offer  for 
talks  is  not  as  weak  aa  it  sounds.  It  is  really 
I  lie  Communists  who  have  sought  a  basic 
condition — that  the  U.S.  bombers  quit  flying. 

So,  what  he  is  really  saying  is,  "We'll  talk, 
but  we  won't  stop  fighting,  or  accept  any  such 
limitations  as  the  basis  for  talking." 

It  may  be  a  shrewd  move  to  take  the  heat 
off  us  without  actually  changing  what  we  are 
doing,  in  fact. 

But  whatever  its  real  deep-down  purpose, 
and  however  it  fits  into  any  deceptive  gen- 
eral strategy,  the  fact  remains  that  it  seems 
to  proclaim  to  the  world,  and  will  be  taken 
by  millions  of  people,  as  another  demonstra- 
tion of  America's  de.<:ire  to  buy  her  way  out 
I  >f  trouble. 

In  countries  where  corrupt  regimes  are 
rotten  with  bribery,  and  unless  you  have 
'.he  cash  to  grease  official  palms  you  are  a 
.^econd-clas  citizen,  the  United  States  and 
U.S.  aid  is  looked  upon  as  just  another  form 
of  bribing  those  same  corrupt  officials. 

We  now  seem  to  be  confirming  to  the  world 
tliat  bribery  is  an  official  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

It  may  be  a  sign  of  wealth,  but  it  isn't  a 
sign  of  strength,  determination,  or  reliabil- 
ity. 

Once  again,  whether  that  is  actually  what 
we  are  up  to  or  not,  we  seem  to  be  putting  on 


a  big  show  of  strength  for  a  brief  time — and 
then  trying  to  buy  our  way  out. 

Will  that  discourage  or  encourage  the 
planners  In  Pelplng  and  Moscow?  We  shall 
see. 

C.  L.  Dancet. 


Capital  Punishment — Take  That, 
Supreme  Court 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  Mr.  Art  Buchwald  addressed 
himself  to  the  principles  of  federalism 
in  the  U.S.  Government  insofar  as  they 
affect  relationship  between  the  judicial 
and  legislative  branches.  He  had  some 
interesting  things  to  say  about  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  voting  down  the  pay  increase  for 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  potentialities  of  the  House  in  act- 
ing as  paymaster  for  the  Supreme  Court 
are  discussed  by  Mr.  Buchwald  in  his  in- 
cisive article  of  March  25.  1965,  which  I 
include  in  the  Record  in  the  event  it  was 
missed  by  Members : 

CAPITOL  Punishment — T.\ke  Tii.'»t,  Stprfme 
Court 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

Last  week  the  House  of  Represent,iitives 
defeated  a  bill  to  give  the  nine  members  of 
the  US.  Supreme  Court  a  raise  of  $3,000. 
and  all  I  can  say  is,  It's  about  time.  When 
you  think  of  some  of  the  decisions  the 
Justices  have  been  making  In  the  last  few 
years,  it's  surprising  the  Congressmen  didn't 
vote  to  close  down  the  Supreme  Court  alto- 
gether. 

By  refusing  to  give  the  Supreme  Court 
Justices  a  raise.  Congress  was  saying,  In 
effect,  "we  may  not  agree  with  what  you 
say,  but  we'll  defend  to  the  death  oiu-  right 
to  see  you  don't  get  any  extra  money  for 
saying  it." 

As  everyone  is  aware,  the  Supreme  Court 
Justices  of  the  United  States  are  only  in 
their  jobs  because  of  the  money.  If  yoti 
start  hitting  them  in  the  pocketbook.  they'll 
think  twice  about  making  a  decision  that 
will  offend  Members  of  Congress. 

Up  until  recently  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives has  had  little  to  say  about  what  goes 
on  in  the  Supreme  Court,  but  everyone  hopes 
that  this  will  soon  be  corrected.  You  can't 
have  a  government  with  three  separate 
branches  of  government  all  going  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  no  matter  what  the  Con- 
stitution says. 

Our  Congressmen  have  shown  great  pa- 
tience with  the  judiciary,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  has  insisted  on  remaining  independ- 
ent, because  it  thought  it  was  immune  to 
the  desires  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government.  Little  did  the  nine  Justices 
realize  that  Congress  controlled  their  bread 
and  butter  (and  pensions)  and  the  Repre- 
sentatives would  have  to  do  something  dras- 
tic to  get  the  Justices  in  line. 

By  serving  notice  on  the  Supreme  Court 
that  it  can't  expect  any  raises  from  Congress 
until  It  toes  the  line,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  done  a  great  service  to  the 
country. 

Some  editorals  have  been  written  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Congress  had  refused  the  pay  raises 


they'll 


to  get  revenge  on  the  Court  for  such  unpop- 
ular decisions  as  the  reapportionment  of  con- 
gressional districts.  But  anyone  who  has 
talked  to  our  Representatives  knows  they 
wouldn't  stoop  to  anjrthlng  like  that.  Our 
Congressmen  are  not  out  for  blood.  If  the 
Supreme  Court  plays  along  with  them,  they'll 
play  along  with  the  Supreme  Court, 
there  is  no  reason  to  waste  taxpayers'  mi 
on  nine  men  who  are  deciding  Lssues  differ- 
ently from  the  way  Congress  sees  them. 

I  think  after  last  week  we  can  exp>ect  an 
entirely  different  Supreme  Court  from  the 
one  we've  had  in  the  past.  I  have  it  on  good 
authority  that  the  wives  of  our  Justices 
were  counting  on  the  extra  $3,000  raise  and 
have  told  their  husbands  to  be  more  coopera- 
tive with  the  Members  of  Congress  in  the 
future. 

Some  wives  have  asked  their  husbands  to 
consult  with  the  various  congressional  chair- 
men before  handing  down  any  Important  de- 
cisions. 

In  this  way  they  can  appease  Congress  and 
hope  that  the  House  will  reconsider  their 
raises  in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  decision  to  veto  the  Supreme  Court 
Justices'  raises  will,  in  the  long  run,  have 
a  very  salutary  effect  on  our  Government,  be- 
cause it  will  bring  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  Government  so  much  closer 
together.  The  Ideal,  of  course,  would  be  to 
make  the  Justices  answer  to  a  congressional 
committee  for  their  actions,  but  that  ma'<- 
have  to  come  later. 


Broken  Law  and  Broken  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter  I  wish  to  call  my  colleagues 
attention  to  the  splendid  article  In  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  by  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  entitled  "Broken  Law  and 
Broken  Freedom,"  it  is  a  powerful  expose 
of  the  shallow  sophistry  of  those  who 
would  defy  our  traditional  «Jid  con- 
stitutional reliance  on  the  nie  of  law 
and  substitute  for  it  an  individual  license 
to  do  as  one  believes  best.  I  hope  that 
many  will  ponder  deeply  the  inexorable 
logic  of  Di".  Brown's  message  and  his 
eloquent  defense  of  the  Idea  that  respect 
for  law  and  love  of  freedom  are  in- 
extricably intei-woven  in  the  fabric  of 
American  society. 

The  article  follows: 

Spires  of  the  Spirit — Broken  Law  .^nd 

Broken  Freedom 

(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris.   Chaplain, 

U.S.  Senate) 

In  these  days  of  tortured  turbulence  tliere 
Is  nothing  that  our  social  order  needs  more 
than  to  realize  that  to  break  the  law  means 
to  break  our  freedom  which  makes  laws. 
There  Is  a  frightening  description  in  the 
April  FBI  bulletin  of  a  scene  last  Labor  Day 
weekend  In  a  New  England  State  where  7.000 
arrogant,  profane,  and  Insulting  young  peo- 
ple stormed  from  the  beach  area,  drinking 
and  destroying  property  as  they  shouted  "Kill 
the  cops,  let's  have  a  riot."  In  addition  to 
this  attitude  on  the  part  of  youth  in  various 
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'  parts  of  the  Nation,  the  amazing  doctrine  is 
now  being  broadcast  in  the  bitter  campaign 
for  civil  rights  that  to  reach  certain  social 
goals  lawbreaklng  is  a  virtue.  The  startling 
thing  in  the  contemporary  agitation  for  the 
removal  of  unjust  dlscrlmlnaUon  is  that  this 
lawless  conception  Is  espouseA  by  some  lead- 
ers in  the  realm  of  morals  and  ethics  as  un- 
controlled street  demonstrators  trampled 
roughshod  over  legally  enacted  regulations. 
Some  riders  on  crusading  white  horses  covet 
a  martjrr's  halo  rather  than  obedience  to  laws 
of  which  they  do  not  approve. 

In  an  address  at  Colby  College  Adlal 
Stevenson  observed:  "Even  a  jail  sentence 
is  no  longer  a  dishonor  but  a  proud  achieve- 
ment. Perhaps  we  are  destined  to  see  in  this 
law-loving  land  people  running  for  office,  not 
on  their  stainless  records,  but  on  their  prison 
records."  To  break  legal  enactments  by  sim- 
ply appealing  to  a  higher  law  is  to  punch  a 
hole  in  the  legal  dike  which  holds  back  the 
flood  of  anarchy. 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  pointedly  said,  "An  individual  or 
marauding  group  who  defies  the  law  to  strike 
a  blow  for  the  partlciilar  kind  of  freedom 
they  espouse  is  Indeed  destructive  of  the  rule 
of  law." 

The  present-day  gospel  of  "overcoming"  by 
disregarding  laws,  even  on  the  way  to  worth- 
while objectives,  endangers  the  very  cause, 
as  it  thus  prostitutes  imworthy  ^leans  as  a 
route  to  desired  ends.  At  the  same  time  It 
puts  in  Jeopardy  other  worthy  causes  waiting 
for  their  day  In  a  lawfully  constituted  court. 
The  Communists  shout  out  in  glee  to  high 
heaven  at  the  reported  attitudes  of  repre- 
sentative U.S.  citizens  that  a  law  to  which 
any  person  objects  Is  like  pie  crust — made  to 
be  broken. 

A  prominent  leader  In  the  civil  rights 
movement  has  said:  "There  are  Just  laws, 
and  there  are  unjust  laws.  I  submit  that 
an  individual  who  breaks  the  law  that  con- 
science tells  him  is  unjust  and  willingly  ac- 
cepts penalty,  1b  in  reality  expressing  the 
highest  respect  for  law."  That  is  trans- 
parent sophistry. 

Let  us  state  unequlvocably  that  this  law- 
breaking  doctrine  is  not  as  some  allege  a 
Christian  view.  A  recogjnlzed  modern  theo- 
logian has  conunented  on  the  contemporary 
attempt  to  make  blatant  breaking  of  law  an 
allowable  Christian  practice.  He  declares. 
"The  early  Christians  under  the  teaching  of 
the  apostles  were  enjoined  to  obey  the  laws 
of  the  state — a  pagan  state  mind  you — 
whether  they  held  the  laws  to  be  just  or  un- 
just, so  long  as  the  state  did  not  claim  for 
itself  the  worship  and  allegiance  owing  only 
to  God  "  Whatever  may  be  said  for  civil  dis- 
obedience it  Is  certainly  not  a  Christian  doc- 
trine as  St.  Paul  In  Romans  makes  clear. 
Those  who  claim  Abraham  Lincoln  as  their 
patron  saint  ought  to  listen  to  him  as  he 
solemnly  admonishes,  "There  is  no  grievance 
that  is  a  fit  object  of  redress  by  mob  rule." 

There  is  no  magic  formula  which  guaran- 
tees to  bring  about  in  one  day,  or  a  thousand, 
the  equality  which  is  at  the  heart  of  democ- 
racy. Mad  insistence  on  individual  wills 
and  whims  crowds  out  sober  obedience. 
Fiats,  not  fists,  are  the  effective  weapons  for 
righting  wrongs.  A  keen  young  thinker  with 
splendid  university  training,  gazing  with 
anxious  eyes  at  the  present  omnious  scene, 
has  M^Tltten,  "Once  It  is  stated  that  law  need 
not  be  obeyed  unless  It  Is  good  law,  the 
beginning  of  an  end  to  rul^  by  law  has  been 
Initiated.  If  each  individual,  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals, decides  for  himself  which  laws  he 
will  follow,  and  which  laws  he  will  disobey, 
the  entire  fabric  of  law  Is  broken  down.  The 
fact  Is  that  Negro  equality  can  exist  only  In 
the  same  proportion  as  respect  for  laws  exist. 
What  a  tragedy  It  would  be  If  Negroes  suc- 
ceeded In  destroying  o\ir  system  of  law  and 
In  the  very  process  destroyed  the  very  thing 
which  can  make  them  free." 


But  alas.  In  the  present  orgy  of  lawlessness 
In  America,  there  are  many  well-intentioned 
citizens  who  desperately  need  to  be  reminded 
that  broken  law  Is  the  direct  path  to  broken 
freedom.  The  way  to  alter  existing  law  is 
the  legislative  path  and  not  tje  lawbreaklng 
path.  Civil  disobedience  is  a  long  first  step 
in  the  direction  of  an  invasion  of  lawlessness 
In  which  order  and  freedom  and  liberty 
would  be  lost. 

Over  the  headqtiarters  of  every  cause  in 
this  day  of  social  ferment  there  might  well 
be  written  the  inscription  which  is  lifted  up 
in  great  letters  over  the  courthouse  in 
Worchester,  Mass. — "Obedience  to  law  is 
liberty. " 


Discrimination  by  the  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  would  like  to  include  the 
following  column  by  David  Lawrence 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
April  12,  1965.  How  long,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  we  going  to  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  violate  the  laws  against  di.s- 
crimination? 

The  article  follows : 
Discrimination  by  the  GoJ^ernment 

"Discrimination"  is  being  widely  con- 
demned nowadays.  Yet  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself  engages  in  a  certain  type  of  dis- 
crimination when  it  insists  oa  knowing  the 
number  of  Negroes  employed  by  contractors 
doing  Government  work  but  does  not  ask  for 
information  which  might  reveal  whether  any 
other  form  of  racial  or  religious  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  is  being  practiced. 

When  a  contractor,  for  example,  performs 
street-improvement  work  which  is  subsidized 
by  the  Federal  Government,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  contractor  to  submit  a  weekly  pay- 
roll form  which  not  only  itemizes  the  total 
number  of  his  employees  separated  into  cate- 
gories of  the  skilled,  semiskilled  and  un- 
skilled, but  also  has  a  special  column  to  show 
how  many  of  the  total  in  each  group  are 
Negroes. 

An  Executive  order  issued  on  March  6.  1961. 
and  subsequently  amended  by  the  Demo- 
cratic administration,  requires  the  contrac- 
tor to  agree  that  he  "will  not  discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  creed,  color  or  na- 
tional origin." 

Tlie  Federal  Government  does  not,  however, 
require  any  report  on  how  m»ny  Catholics, 
Protestants,  or  Jewish  persons  are  employed, 
nor  does  it  ask  the  "national  origin"  of  em- 
ployees—that is.  whether  they  are  Italians. 
Greeks.  English.  French.  Mexicans.  .Mricans. 
or  Asians. 

The  purpose  of  the  governmental  forms  is 
to  prevent  discrimination,  but  the  Federal 
Government  seems  to  be  concerned  only  with 
discrimination  involving  Negroes.  A  cor. - 
tractor  in  a  Western  State — whose  per.'^onnel 
changes  from  time  to  time  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  his  work — writes  to  this  correspond- 
ent: 

"You  will  notice  that,  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  employees,  the  form  requires  that 
the  number  of  Negroes  employed  mtist  also 
be  reported.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
most  flagrantly  discriminatory  type  of  in- 
quiry for  our  Government  to  make  at  a  time 
when    discriminators    are    to    be    punished. 


Aren't  American  Indians,  Chinese  and  all 
other  races  now  being  discriminated  againtt 
by  our  Government  because  these  people  aro 
not  included  in  the  reporting  requirement.' 
It  Ls  difficult  to  believe  that  thinking  Negroes 
would  want  to  be  singled  out  in  this  way  a-. 
the  only  people  named  on  a  Governmeru 
questionnaire. 

"We  are  a  small  organization  and  we  have 
employed  Negro  men  in  past  years  who  ha\  e 
done  excellent  work  and  were  a  credit  t  - 
our  firm.  Btit  when  several  of  these  payrol! 
forms  were  submitted  last  summer  we  dM 
not  happen  to  have  any  Negro  employees  to 
report.  By  our  answer  to  this  inquiry  In  the 
negative,  we  naturally  are  concerned  abouL 
its  effect  on  Government  personnel  and  how 
it  will  in  turn  affect  our  relationship  wi'.U 
the  Government  in  the  ftiture." 

The  Government  has  not  drawn  up  its  re- 
port forms  to  ascertain  whether  competenr 
employees  applied  for  the  jobs  and  whether 
a  sincere  effort  was  made  to  hire  persons  c; 
different  races  or  nationalities.  The  form 
simply  asks  the  total  number  and  how  manv 
are  Negroes.  If  there  is  a  suspicion  that  th" 
percentage  of  Negroes  is  too  small,  the  Go\  - 
ernment,  of  course,  can  make  this  a  basis 
for  refusing  to  renew  a  contract  or  to  du 
business  with  the  firm  in  the  future. 

Naturally,  when  there  are  complain- 
about  discrimination  on  grounds  other  thnn 
race,  the  Government  looks  into  the  matter. 
But  the  chief  concern  of  many  contracto:  ~ 
today  is  whether,  when  seeking  to  do  wor:-: 
on  any  project  In  which  Government  funcV 
are  used,  they  will  be  granted  or  denie  t 
contracts  on  the  basis  of  how  many  Negri 
employees  are  on  their  payrolls. 

Although  the  Government  now  requin  ^ 
lists  to  be  prepared  on  the  basis  of  white  c  r 
Negro  employees,  only  last  autumn  the  U.s. 
Supreme  Court  struck  down  as  unconstitu- 
tional certain  laws  of  the  State  of  Virgin;  . 
requiring  a  listing  of  race  on  voting,  poll  tax, 
and  real  estate  assessment  lists.  In  som^ 
areas,  race  is  not  shown  on  the  records  v: 
those  attending  public  schools  or  employe! 
in  local  government  offices,  as  it  is  felt  th;.: 
any  listing  which  includes  race  would  in  it- 
self be  a  discriminatory  practice. 

So  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment requiring  contractors  to  classi;- 
their  employees  by  race  when  they  sec- 
Government  contracts. 

Incidentally,  if  a  contractor  decides  thu  . 
in  order  to  make  siue  he  will  get  a  govern- 
ment contract,  he  must  have  more  employer - 
of  a  certain  race  or  group  and  limits  his  hir- 
ing to  that  group,  or  dismisses  some  of  h;- 
present  employees  to  make  room  for  then-, 
there  is  no  way  to  fix  legal  responslbilirv 
on  those  officials  in  the  Federal  Governmen: 
who  have  indirectly  caused  such  a  discrimi- 
nation to  take  place. 


Ayres  Opposes  VA  Cutbacks 


April  13,  1965 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  7 
1965.  Mr.  Robert  H.  Giles,  a  most  astut- 
and  informed  editorial  writer,  prepared  :: 
most  comprehensive  stoi-y  about  the  clo.'-- 
ing  of  14  veterans  hospitals.  This  story 
appeared  in  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
of  that  date. 

As  Mr.  Giles  mentions  in  his  stoiT,  ^ 
was  of  the  opinion  that  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Administrator,  W.  J.  Driver 
had  conducted  a  complete  investigatioi. 


before  making  his  Presidentially  en- 
dorsed order. 

Subsequent  hearings  before  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  left  no  doubt 
that  the  closing  order  was  completely 
without  justification.  The  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  by  50  witnesses,  heard 
by  our  committee,  pointed  directly  at  the 
complete  error  of  the  hospital  closing 
order. 

I  believe  that  immediate  action  should 
be  taken  by  the  Presidential  Commission 
>o  that  the  anxiety  of  the  veterans  con- 
cerned might  be  alleviated. 

The  fine  Akron  Beacon  Journal  story 
by  Ml*.  Robert  H.  Giles  follows: 

Ayres  Opposes  VA  Cutbacks 
(By  Robert  H.  Giles) 

Two  months  ago,  Representative  Ayres, 
of  Akron,  was  willing  to  sit  out  the  con- 
roversy  over  the  closing  of  14  Veterans' 
\dniinistration  hospitals. 

•You  can't  preach  economy  and  then  op- 
j'ose  something  like  this  jtist  because  of 
:he  effect  on  the  local  communities,"  he 
.-.lid  then.  "Besides,  with  these  hospital 
I'perations  consolidated  into  more  efficient 
.nits,  the  veterans  will  get  better  service." 

Now,  Ayres  has  changed  his  mind  and 
.^  opposing  the  President's  plan  to  close  the 
VA  installations. 

Ay-res  said  he  told  VA  Administrator  W. 
.T.  Driver.  "I  would  support  him  if  he  proved 
;".is  claim  that  these  closings  were  necessary 
.iud  would  result  in  better  service. 

"Biit,  the  VA  didn't  make  its  case.  Based 
'm  the  evidence  that  came  before  the  House 
Veterans  Committee,  they  weren't  going  to 
-ave  the  amount  of  money  they  claimed  and 
c:ve  better  service  at  the  same  time. 

"Apparently  it  was  Just  a  matter  of  hav- 
ng  to  cut  costs  somewhere,  and  this  is  the 

■  >n\y  place  they  decided  to  cut  it."  Ayres 
■old  Reporter  Philip  Meyer  of  the  Beacon 
Journal  Washington  Bureau. 

Ayres  is  not  alone  in  having  some  second 

■  hough ts  about  the  VA  closings,  however, 
last  week  President  Johnson  annotuiced  he 
was  naming  a  blue-ribbon  committee  to 
.-tudy  whether  11  of  the  VA  facilities  should 
•^e  shtit  down. 

The  President  said  he  was  taking  this  step 
oecause  "controversy  has  developed  over  our 
decision  to  close  several  veterans  hospitals 
.i!id  domicilarles." 

As  recently  as  mid-February.  Johnson  re- 
.' i.sed  to  compromise  on  his  "order  to  close 
"he  hospitals. 

Among  the  facilities  to  be  studied  by  the 
r^residentlal  committee  Is  the  Broadview 
Heights  Hospital  at  Brecksville. 

Ayres,   who  has   been   criticized    by   vet- 

<  r.ins  groups  for  his  earlier  stand,  said  there 

s  no  reason  for  the  new  investigation  "ex- 

cpt  that  it  might  provide  the  administra- 

lion  with  a  scapegoat." 

Local  veterans  have  complained  that  the 

Broadview  Hospital  has  a  capacity  of  about 

-30  patients,  although  only  90  beds  are  now 

.sed    by    TB    patients.     At    the    same    time 

■lere  is  a  long  waiting  list  at  other  VA  hos- 

Uals  in  the  area. 


Is  the  Attorney  General  Qualified  for  the 
Office  He  Holds? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 

Mr.     MARTIN     of     Alabama.       Mr, 
Speaker,  from  the  beginning  of  his  tenn 


of  oflSce  as  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  it  has  been  apparent  that 
Nicholas  Katzenbach  is  not  an  impartial 
legal  oflBcer.  The  height  of  his  imparti- 
ality was  made  clear  in  his  amazing  per- 
foiTnance  on  "Meet  the  Press"  last  Sun- 
day evening.  In  this  interview  the 
Attorney  General  conferred  on  Martin 
Luther  King  a  high  degree  of  responsibil- 
ity; found  nothing  wrong  with  demon- 
strations and  civil  disobedience  in  Ala- 
bama, but  deplored  it  in  his  own  office 
and  in  Washington:  and  could  think  of 
nothing  illegal  in  King's  demand  for  a 
boycott  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Such  preconceived  notions  of  justice 
should  certainly  raj^e  a  serious  question 
in  tlie  miiids  of  many  citizens  of  the 
Attorney  General's  fitness  to  hold  his 
high  office.  There  are  other  questions 
which  could  be  asked — "Why  was  he  ap- 
pointed as  Attorney  Greneral?  What 
commitment  did  he  mkke  to  receive  the 
appointment?  J 

A  very  interesting  column  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Holmes  Alexander  recently  ap- 
peared in  a  number  of  newspapers. 

I  include  Mr.  Alexander's  column  on 
the  Attorney  General  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks: 

DlbTHICT  OF  COLTIMBIA  DiSPATCH 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

W.^shington. — Prom  the  3d  of  last  Sep- 
tember till  the  28th  of  this  January,  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach,  a  tall,  talkative,  second- 
eclielon  lawyer  In  the  Justice  Department, 
hung  suspended  over  the  abyss  of  oblivion. 

For  those  5  months  President  Johnson  hes- 
itiited  to  olevat«  Katzenbach,  who  had  been 
Robert  Kennedys  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
to  the  top  post.  Kennedy  had  not  only  rec- 
ommended him.  but  had  tried  to  make 
Katzenbach's  appointment  a  condition  under 
which  he,  Kennedy,  would  go  quietly  from 
the  Cabinet.  But  Mr.  Johnson  would  not 
dicker.  He  put  Katzenbach  through  a  148- 
day  novitiate  or  conditioning  period. 

How  did  Nick  think?  How  did  he  work? 
Could  he  make  the  loj-alty  switch  from  the 
Kennedy  clan  to  the  Johnson  camp?  As  a 
sort  of  ordeal  by  torment,  Katzenbach  danced 
on  the  thin  air  of  executive  whimsy.  If  he 
didn  t  make  Attorney  General  by  the  Presi- 
dents  pleasure,  it  was  back  to  obscurity,  no 
name  in  the  history  books,  no  oil  portrait  on 
the  walls  of  the  Justice  Department  corridor, 
no  brief  moment  of  the  recognition  which 
men  call  fame. 

Only  Nick  Katzenbach  knows  the  agony  of 
mind  which  accompanied  that  period  of  sus- 
pense, or  knows  what  kind  of  capers  he  had  to 
cut  to  please  the  giver  of  political  immor- 
tality. But  something  can  be  surmised  from 
the  performance  which  the  Attorney  General 
has  given  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
The  President  must  have  wanted — and  de- 
manded—and possibly  whipped  into  shape  by 
methods  of  suspension — just  the  man  we 
now  behold.  The  profile  of  Katzenbach,  with 
the  initials  of  L.B.J.  in  the  corner  of  the 
canvas,  stands  revealed  in  this  bill  which  the 
Attorney  General  drafted  and  presented  to 
Congres-s. 

What  manner  of  man?  The  Attornev  Gen- 
eral is  a  man  with  a  chin  line  of  expediency. 
The  voting  rights  bill,  he  has  said,  is  shaped 
to  demolish  the  "hard  core"  resistance  to 
Negro  suffrage,  rather  than  to  mete  out  equal 
justice.  It  is  drawn  to  punish  those  few 
.States  and  counties  which  fail  to  fit  an  ar- 
bitrary Federal  standard.  It  strikes  at  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes,  but  it  practices 
discrimination  against  a  minority  of  the 
States. 

The  Aforney  General  shows  a  profile  of 
heresy.  He  is  a  lawyer-politician  without 
faith   in   i\"  majesty  of  law.     He  told  the 


Senate  Judiciary  Committee  that  "the  judi- 
cial process  •  •  •  Is  Inadequate  to  deal  with 
practices  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  social  and 
political  struc  are."  Not  merely  does  he  dis- 
trust southern  courts  anC  judges,  he  dis- 
trusts the  American  judicial  system.  This 
system,  as  every  schoolboy  knows,  puts  the 
burden  of  proving  guilt  upon  the  prosecutor. 
The  Katzenbach  bill  goes  back  to  an  old 
French  system  which  puts  the  burden  of 
proving  innocence  upon  the  accused.  Any 
State  with  a  literacy  test  for  its  voters  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  cheated  unless  50  percent  of 
the  voting  age  population  turned  up  at  the 
polls  last  November.  The  bill  further  pre- 
sumes that  southern  courts  and  judges  are 
corrupt,  for  it  requires  each  culprit  State  to 
appeal  its  case  before  a  special  three-menaber 
court  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Attorney  General  shows  the  profile  of 
a  rank  sentimentalist,  an  uncritical  idolator 
of  raw  democracy.  He  believes  the  right  to 
vote  Is  a  human  right,  not  a  privilege  cw  duty 
of  citizenship.  He  is  known  to  aseewi  an 
illiterate  elector,  or  electorate,  as  being  of  the 
same  worth  to  a  democracy  as  a  literate  one. 
He  Is  known  to  have  expressed  the  opinion. 
that  person's  names,  but  never  political  prop- 
ositions, should  appear  on  the  ballots.  This 
would  seem  to  mean  that  he  trusts  voters  to 
elect  delegates  to  Constitutional  Conven- 
tions, but  does  not  trust  them  to  decide  on 
those  propositions  which  have  been  (and  will 
be)  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  The 
profile  here  shows  the  inconsistency  of  sen- 
tlmentallsm.  not  becoming  In  an  officer  of  the 
Nation. 

The  Attorney  General  is  a  striking  figure, 
and  a  winning  personality,  but  his  public 
profile  looks  as  if  it  were  made  to  order  at 
1600  Pennsvlvania  Avenue. 


Mig's  in  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13,  1965 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  wish  to  include  the 
following  editorial  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Dancey 
appearing  in  the  April  6,  1965,  Issue  of 
the  Peoria  Journal  Star : 

The  appearance  of  Mig  fighters  In  the 
actions  over  North  Vietnam  have  an  Instinc- 
tive reaction  in  most  of  us  that  Is  not  really 
fitting.  Indeed,  they  point  up  some  very 
odd  facts  that  rtm  comiter  to  the  natural 
first  reaction. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  something  about 
air  combat  that  strikes  an  emotional  chord 
out  of  proportion  to  the  real  air  tactics  and 
strategy  in  war. 

We  lost  more  aircraft  in  World  War  H 
(AS  well  as  Korea)  to  ground  fire  than  In 
air  combat,  and  so  did  the  Japanese  In  World 
War  II,  for  example.  Yet.  we  instinctively 
regard  ground  fire  as  ineffective  and  air  com- 
bat as  a  serious  challenge. 

Sometimes  the  opposite  is  also  true.  For 
example,  in  one  small  island  situation,  this 
editor  saw  our  installations  heavily  bombed 
for  a  period  of  3  months — spectacularly. 
Surely,  the  returning  pilots  gave  glowing 
accounts  of  results.  Yet.  in  fact,  we  suffered 
slight  damage  and  few  casualties,  while 
shooting  down  a  sizable  number  of  enemy 
air  crews  (far  more  than  our  own  casualties) 
and  destroying  far  more  aircraft  in  the  air 
than  the  material  they  damaged  on  the 
grotmd. 

In  short,  the  drama  goes  one  way.  but  the 
results   can   be   another   matter    altogether. 
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Drama  and  spectacle,  speed  and  show,  can 
be  treacherous  guides  to  actual  results. 

So,  while  the  appearance  of  Mlg's  height- 
ens the  drama,  it  actually  makes  much  less 
significant  change  in  the  situation  than  it 
might  seem. 

Then,  we  come  to  the  odd  facts  of  detail 
as  to  whether  their  appearance  has  a  political 
iigniflcance  that  may  be  bad  news. 

The  Mlg's  that  appeared  have  been  identi- 
fied as  Mig-15  and  Mig-17  models.  The 
planes  with  which  we  fought,  so  successfully, 
against  those  fighters  in  Korea  are  now  re- 
tired and  obsolete.  In  short,  those  Red 
planes  are  out  of  date.  They  are  not  modern 
Russian  fighters. 

If  they  catch  you  unaware,  laden  with 
bombs,  they  can  do  you  damage  but  they 
r.re  not  a  match,  plane  for  plane,  in  direct 
combat. 

That  fact,  however,  is  also  deceptive,  be- 
cause it  Is  not  the  role  of  fighter  planes  in 
defense  to  fight  other  fighters.  It  is  their 
job,  when  possible,  to  seek  out  easier  vic- 
tims and  pounce  on  them  rather  than  engage 
In  duels. 

We  like  to  think  in  terms  of  fighters 
versus  fighters,  tanks  versus  tanks,  and  such, 
but  it  is  the  business  and  science  of  war. 
in  fact,  to  make  tactical  use  and  take  tactical 
advantage  with  these  weapons  and  that  is 
often  the  opposite  of  seeking  head-and-head 
combat. 

A  final  fact  put  a  real  twist  to  the  situa- 
tion. 

A  much  more  modern  Soviet  fighter  than 
those  seen  over  Vietnam  is  the  Mig-21.  It 
doesn't  appear  to  be  in  Vietnam.  There  are 
conflicting  reports  on  whether  the  Chinese 
have  any  of  them. 

But  we  know  for  a  positive  fact  that  the 
India  Air  Force  has  them,  and  even  has  fac- 
tories undertaking  the  manufacture  of  Mig- 
21's. 

So,  It  would  appear  that  the  most  modern 
Soviet  fighters  in  all  of  southeast  Asia  are 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  Communist  ag- 
gressors of  that  region,  bxit  in  the  hands  of 
a  free  nation  that  has  been  trying  to  defend 
itself  against  such  aggression. 

Which  only  illustrates  that  international 
politics  sometimes  gets  about  as  scrambled 
as  local  politics  in  Peoria. 

C  L  Dancey. 


April  13,  lonrj 


To  Raise  the  Price  of  Bread 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13.  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday,  April  7.  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  carried  a  fascinating  and  concise 
editorial  oh  the  latest  farm  proposal  of 
the  administration. 

No  doubt,  the  President  will  twist 
enough  anns  to  jam  the  latest  farm  pro- 
posal through  the  Congress;  but  after- 
ward, those  who  vot€d  for  it  must  in 
th'^ir  hearts  know  it  is  wrong. 

At  this  point  I  includp  the  editorial  to 
which  I  refer  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

To  Raise  the  Price  of  Bread 
For  many  years,  critics  of  Government 
farm  subsidy  schemes  have  argued  that 
fanners,  consumers,  and  ta.xpayers  all  would 
benofit  if  an  effort  were  made  to  creat«  a 
freer  market  for  agricultural  products. 

In  one  sense,  President  Johnson's  proposals 
for  extending  wheat  and  feed  grain  controls 
another  2  years  depend  more  on  the  open 
market.    Farmers  would  receive  a  50-cent  in- 


crease in  the  price  of  wheat*  But  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  shell  out  the  added  funds. 
The  extra  cost  would  be  shifted  to  the  mar- 
ketplace— It  Is  estimated  that  this  would 
Increase  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  to  con- 
sumers about  a  penny. 

A  similar  arrangement  would  be  made  on 
the  rice  crop,  raising  prices  4  cents  a  pound. 

It  is  estimated  that  these  arrangements 
will  save  the  Government  about  $200  million. 
But  they  will  add  about  $300  million  to  con- 
sumers" food  budgets. 

Farmers  now  receive  a  support  price  of  $2 
a  bushel,  of  which  75  cents  comes  from  proc- 
essors who  pay  a  form  of  processing  tax 
through  the  purchase  oi  marketing  certifi- 
cates. The  support  price  would  be  raised 
to  $2.50  and  the  certificate  raised  to  SI  25, 
the  added  cost  then  being  passed  along  to 
the  consumer  by  the  proce&bor. 

It  has  been  obvious  for  years  tlial  ilie  great 
financial  burden  carried  by  the  Government 
to  subsidize  food  prices  must  eventually  be 
eased.  The  Presidents  program  mcves  to- 
ward easing  that  burden,  slightly,  but  it  does 
not  change  the  fundamentals  of  tlie  price- 
fixing  system.  It  does  not  put  more  reli.mce 
on  the  marketplace  to  set  realistic  prices 
for  food  products.  It  merely  shifts  part  of 
the  subsidy  from  the  general  unxpayer  to  the 
food  ptirchaser. 

Charles  B.  Shuman.  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau president,  described  the  proposal  ;ts  a 
"hoax  to  trap  both  farmer!;  rvnd  consumers.'" 
He  said: 

"There  is  need  for  action  to  help  farmers 
get  better  prices  in  the  marketplace,  but  it 
is  qtiite  another  thing  to  ask  consumers  to 
pay  higher  food  prices  to  perpetuate  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  keep  producers  dependent 
on  Government  handouts." 

The  plan  maintains  a  system  under  which 
farmers  must  depend  on  Government  subsi- 
dies rather  than  the  working  of  the  open 
market.  As  they  pay  more  for  subsidized 
products,  consumers  may  be  ic.-pircd  to  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  Gi;vprnraent  mr.nijnila- 
tion  of  prices 


Copper  Is  Golden  in  Perth  Amboy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    Nirw    JERSETT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
America's  leading  copper  refining  plants. 
International  Smelting  jii  Refining,  a 
division  of  the  Anaconda  Co.,  is  located 
in  the  district  I  represent. 

Today's  Perth  Amboy  plant  covers  40 
acres,  has  its  own  dock  facilities  and 
employs  1,200  persons. 

Middlesex  County,  N.J..  it.  proud  of  In- 
tei-national  Smelting  &  Refining:  the 
firm's  leadership  in  copper  refining:  its 
vast  facilities,  which  produce  40  million 
pounds  a  month;  and  its  dedicated  em- 
ployees, many  of  whom  ha\e  worked 
,  there  for  years. 

On  March  28,  1965.  William  J.  Madden 
Wi-ote  an  excellent  article  on  tln.s  dis- 
tinguished firm  and  its  jneat  pi-oduct. 
The  article,  "Copper  Is  Golden  in  Perth 
Amboy."  was  published  in  the  Newaik 
Star-Ledger  and  follows: 

Copper  Is   Golden   in   Pfhth   Amboy 
(By  William  J.  Madden i 
There  is  hardly  a  soul  in  Perth  Ambov  who 
remembers  when  "we  didn't  have  our  copper- 
refining  plant." 


Today,  the  plant  on  the  banks  of  the  R;.-  > 
tan  River  is  International  Smelting  &  Pe- 
fining,  a  division  of  the  Anaconda  Co. 

Before  it  became  International  Smeltinp  ,^ 
Refining,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the 
plant  was  called  the  Raritan  Copper  Vfoiks. 
a  nanae  by  which  it  is  still  known  today. 

Almost  from  Its  beginning,  the  firm  be- 
came a  part  of  its  community.  As  early  .s 
1898,  the  generating  station  at  the  pi..:- 
supplied  the  power  for  the  city's  lights.  ..a 
well  as  power  for  the  streetcars  which  t.-.i 
through    the    heart   of   Perth   Aml>oy. 

The  company's  generating  station  supp'.:,  a 
the  power  for  street  lights  and  trolleys  ai 
the  city  until  about  1906,  when  other  pov..  :•- 
generating  facilities  went  into  use. 

The  establishment  of  a  copper  refin  ;!_- 
plant  at  Perth  Amboy  came  about  throu-h 
natural  processes.  First,  the  copper  mii.eci 
in  the  West  and  in  South  America  was  crji:- 
ing  into  the  eastern  market  at  Perth  Amb..  v. 
a  focal  point  because  of  both  rail  and  w;,(r 
transportation  facilities. 

Then,  the  major  copper-finishing  pl;,i;:s 
were  in  the  New  England  area,  and  witi-.ui 
easy  reach  by  rail  and  water  of  the  reiuM.s 
plants  in  the  Perth  Amboy  area. 

In  the  early  nineties,  the  New  Eng!,;:.d 
Electrolytic  Copper  Co.  was  operating  at 
Central  Falls,  R.I.  It  was  one  of  the  piomrr 
refineries  of  the  United  States  with  a  ye.Tly 
capacity  of  30  million  pounds  of  copper 

With  the  development  of  the  copper  ind its- 
try,  it  was  decided,  for  economic  reasons  .-.s 
well  as  for  the  ideal  transportation  setup,  to 
erect  a  Hew  and  larger  plant  at  Perth  Arnb^.y. 
Ground  was  broken  for  the  construction  of 
tne  Raritan  Copper  Works  in  1898  and  m 
March  of  1899  production  of  copper  v:,;; 
started  at  the  Perth  Amboy  plant  and  -he 
old  refinery  at  Central  Falls  was  disman(...ci. 

The  refinery  capacity  of  the  new  plant  w.is 
120  million  pounds  yearly.  In  that  time  -he 
total  refinery  capacity  in  the  country  wi.s 
only  778  million  pounds.  (Today,  the  Prrih 
.'Vmboy  plant  turns  out  40  million  poujici^i  ,( 
month.) 

Improvements  in  the  copper  refining  .in- 
dustry since  the  early  1900's  have  been  so 
great  that  two  of  today's  modern  furnacfs. 
such  as  those  in  Perth  Amboy,  could  do  The 
work  of  all  of  the  13  original  furnace:-  of 
earlier  times. 

Of  the  original  plant  built  In  1899  livle 
remains.  The  original  buildings  have  all 
been  rebuilt  or  remodeled.  Furnace-:  :.:d 
atixiliary  equipment  are  constantly  chnr.^  ng 
as  new  and  more  efficient  machinery  ..i.d 
methods  are  developed. 

While  buildings  and  machinery  ch,;;.i:t- 
through  the  years,  a  large  number  of  tiie 
1,200  workers  at  the  plant  have  long  yc^rs 
of  service.  Many  can  recall,  or  probably  re- 
member being  told  in  their  boyhood,  r:"bcut 
how  the  plant  ran  the  trolleys  and  lightf  d  -'..e 
streets. 

The  plant  today  covers  40  acres,  am  in 
1960  it  constructed  its  own  dock  to  ace.  lu- 
modate  oceangoing  freighters  bring)  lur  in 
unrefined  copper  and  to  ship  its  refined  cop- 
per to  foreign  fabricating  plants. 

The  products  of  the  plant  include  all  r.  :n- 
mercial  forms  of  refined  copper,  such  as  v.:ie 
bars,  ingot  bars,  square  cakes,  slab.--.  ":ci 
billets.  The  byproducts  produced  are  n-:  iit-d 
silver  and  gold,  platinum,  palladium,  s'lti)- 
ium.  and  tellurium. 

An  important  adjunct  of  the  refine:  is 
the  electro  sheet  department,  where  ( J  r- 
trolytic  sheet  copper  is  made.  This  m;.;. :  ..I 
i-s  used  for  flashing  in  the  building  trad--  •  ci 
is  the  basis  for  printed  circuits. 

An  interesting  feature  at  the  plant  is  ••  • 
while  capacity  has  been  greatly  cxpuii(>'i. 
the  basic  process  today  is  almost  unchasi-r'a 
from  that  of  1900,  and  the  finished  c(  p;  •  r 
product  is  still  the  "N.E.C."  brand  w:-.  ■ 
was  produced  at  the  start. 

"N.E.C."  Is  high  grade  electrolvtic  cop; .  .■• 
of   high   electrical   conductivity  "and   me>  - 
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requirements  where  copper  of  high  purity  is 
desired. 

What  happens  before  you  see  those  fin- 
i.-lied  copper  gutters  on  a  house,  or  copper 

V  :res  on  a  TV  set  or  radio? 

Newly  mined  copper  ore  looks  like  any 
cray  granite  rock,  and  a  ton  of  ore  may  con- 
T  lin  no  more  than  16  pounds  of  copper. 
Tills  ore  is  crushed  to  a  powder  and  put 
-.;. rough  a  concentration  process  which  re- 
n.oves  much  of  the  granite,  resulting  in  a 
product  containing  about  30  to  40  percent 
,  'pper.  This  is  smelted  to  remove  other 
;:;-.purities  and  cast  into  pigs,  called  blister, 
e.ich  weighing  from  600  to  700  pounds.  This 
1.^  the  crtide  copper  which  is  further  refined 
;  1  Perth  Amboy. 

At  the  Perth  Amboy  plant,  the  pigs  are 
pat  into  a  ftimace  and  cast  into  anodes. 
1  hese  anodes,  after  being  refined,  are  almost 
;• '  8  percent  pure. 

Farther  electrolytic  processing  produces 
c  ipper  cathodes  about  39  inches  long,  31 
;:^.ches  wide  and  about  l\i  inches  thick. 
The  copper  cathodes  are  then  cast  into 
r.'.arketable  shapes  and  shipped  to  fabricat- 
i:  g  plant.s  throughout  the  world.  Approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  the  total  refined  pro- 
ciiction  is  exported  to  foreign  markets. 

There  have  been  times,  through  the  years, 

V  lien  copper  was  somewhat  in  oversupply. 
Ii  sold  below  10  cents  a  pound  at  one  time. 
But  since  then  industrial  know-how  among 
copper  people  has  opened  new  fields  for  its 
v>se,  and  continued  healthy  growth  is 
:■. cheated. 


Government's  Role  in  Design 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1965 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Maich-April  issue  of  "Print,  America's 
Graphic  Design  Magazine,"  carried  an 
intrigTiing  article  about  a  relatively  un- 
ivablicized  event:  The  adoption  by  the 
.:^Late  of  California  of  a  good  design 
program. 

What  this  means  is  that  an  entire 
State  has  committed  itself  to  the  goal  of 
;;ood  design  In  all  its  works — ranging 
1 1  om  letterheads  to  bridges.  Tl^  article 
(iuotes  the  Governor  of  California,  Ed- 
mund G.  Brown,  as  saying: 

We  hope  to  create  a  new  awareness  of 
*".e  need  for  excellence  of  design  in  State 
L-nernment.  Good  design  is  not  merely 
t'-thetic  frosting  on  the  cake,  it  is  functiona"l 
lificiency,  visual  beauty  and  simplicity — a 
tool  that  win  help  our  performance  on  the 
jfb. 

Late  last  year,  the  Governor  called  on 
a  conference  on  good  design  to  initiate 
-he  program.  The  conference,  which  is 
cipscribed  In  the  article,  should  have 
••idespread  application.  It  should  be 
ijarticularly  pertinent  to  the  planning  of 
any  additional  House  office  buildings. 

The  article  follows : 

Government's  Role  in   Design:    the   Cali- 
fornia Experiment 

I  On  December  8  of  last  year,  an  unprece- 
<:onted  event  took  place  In  Sacramento, 
t'.ilif.  It  was  the  Governor's  conference  on 
i-ood  design — the  "kickoff"  of  a  determined, 
t  x)rdinated  effort  to  improve  and  enhance 
filifornia's  designed  environment.  Perhaps 
'he  most  remarkable  aspect  of  this  event  is 


that  it  has  received  so  little  publicity  else- 
where in  the  country — particularly  in  the 
East,  and  most  particularly  in  New  York  City. 
Of  particular  significance  is  the  fact  that 
the  conference  was  held  luider  the  auspices 
of  the  State  goverrunent,  and  that  it  had 
the  active  backing  and  support  of  Gov. 
Edmund  G.  Brown.  A  fvill  report  on  the 
conference — how  it  came  about,  what  was 
discxissed  at  the  sessions,  the  hoped-for  re- 
sults— appears  below.) 

^by  Terry  Roloff) 

The  best  that  can  be  said  about  most 
government-sponsored  design — whether  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  city — is  that  it  is  dull  and 
inoffensive.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  is 
that  government  buildings  are  infuriatingly 
difficult  to  work  in,  government  printing  is 
inireadable.  and  goverrmient  graphics  are 
very  nearly  impossible  to  understand  or 
adapt. 

California  means  to  change  all  that — at 
least  within  its  own  borders.  In  a  pioneer- 
ing effort,  the  State  government  has  initiated 
a  campaign  from  within  to  provide  the  kind 
of  State  buildings,  graphics,  signage,  publi- 
cations, etc..  that  will  reflect  the  vitality  and 
leadership  that  California  is  attempting  to 
asstime  in  other  areas. 

The  first  big  step  toward  achieving  this 
goal  was  the  conference  on  good  design  held 
in  Sacramento  last  December.  It's  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  the  conference  was 
arranged,  not  for  designers  or  semiprofes- 
sional  culture  collectors,  but  for  the  men  in 
State  government  who  make  the  day-to-day 
decisions  that  affect  the  quality  of  state- 
sponsored  design.  Agency  administrators, 
budget  officials,  purchasing  agents,  depart- 
ment managers  spent  a  day  being  prodded, 
scolded,  and  encouraged  by  some  of  the 
outstanding  men  from  the  world  of  design.. 

How  did  it  all  come  about?  Did  the  pro- 
gram spring  full  blown  from  a  sudden  uni- 
versal urge  to  make  California  beautiful? 
Or  did  it  take  form  as  a  result  of  prodding 
from  some  respected  cultural  organization — 
or  from  a  legislator's  wife  who  happened  to 
be  taking  an  art  course? 

By  no  means.  In  fact,  the  impetus  for 
the  program  came  from  several  directions 
over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

During  the  past  few  years  In  California, 
there  has  been  a  push  toward  more  inven- 
tive, more  creative  government.  Daniel  M. 
Luevano.  now  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  in  Washington,  was  until  last  year 
chief  deputy  director  of  the  State's  depart- 
ment of  finance.  In  this  capacity,  he  was  In 
charge  of  the  State  development  plan  con- 
cerned with  the  broader  picture  of  pre- 
serving California's  environment.  He  was 
also  charged  with  coping  with  the  problem 
of  technological  conversion  for  a  State  much 
too  dependent  on  defense  spending  to  keep 
its    ever-growing    population    employed. 

Plans  were  already  underway  for  a  Gov- 
ernor's conference  on  the  State's  role  In 
initiating  new  economie  resources  when  a 
copy  of  California  design/eight  was  brought 
to  Governor  Browns  attention.  Published 
by  the  Pasadena  Art  Mviseum.  the  book  was 
a  catalog  for  an  exhibit  of  furniture,  crafts 
and  prodticts  designed  by  California  artists. 
It  served  to  point  up  the  fact  that  the 
State's  natural  beauty  had  acted  as  a  mag- 
net, drawing  increasing  numbers  of  de- 
signers to  the  west  coast.  Their  talents 
have  become  more  of  an  economic  force 
with  each  succeeding  year. 

If  a  technique  (i.e.,  conference)  can  be 
used  to  develop  the  natural  resovu-ces  of  the 
State,  why  not  also  use  it  to  develop  its 
design  resources — and  at  the  same  time  do 
something  to  raise  the  quality  of  govern- 
ment graphics  and  architecture?  A  design 
conference  was  added  to  Luevano's  agenda. 
That  was  late  svunmer,  1963. 

Exploratory  meetings  were  held — but  then, 
in  the  spring  of  1964,  Luevano  and  William 
Lipman,   chief  planner  for  the   State,   left 


California  for  Washington.  The  project 
was  left  in  the  capable  hands  of  John  Stan- 
ford, deputy  director  of  the  newly  created 
department  of  general  services,  which  in- 
cludes the  State  printing  plant  and  the  State 
architectural  offices.  A  highly  cultivated 
man  with  an  appreciation  of  good  design, 
Stanford  had  been  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  State  esthetics  for  some  time. 

Nathaniel  A.  Owlngs,  a  partner  In  the 
architecttiral  firm  of  Skidmore,  Owlngs  & 
Merrill,  then  appeared  on  the  scene.  He 
wrote  Governor  Brown  suggesting  a  con- 
ference on  good  design  at  the  very  time 
Stanford  was  approaching  the  Governor's 
office  with  the  same  proposal. 

During  the  summer  of  1964,  the  ld?a 
germinated,  and  in  the  fall  Stanford  received 
approval  to  proceed. 

Two  separate  committees  were  formed:  an 
advisory  committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Owings.  and  a  planning  committee  chaired 
by  Stanford.  His  chief.  Robert  Harkness.  di- 
rector of  the  department  of  general  services, 
was  named  chairman  of  the  good  design  con- 
ference. 

The  advisory  committee,  meeting  sepa- 
rately from  the  planning  group,  was  free  to 
suggest  topics  and  speakers,  to  chart  direc- 
tion, and  criticize  the  quality  of  design  in  the 
State.  The  planning  committee,  comprised 
of  the  State  architect,  printer,  training  officer, 
purchasing  agent,  and  chief  of  the  budget 
division,  laid  the  plans  and  assembled  the 
audience. 

Since  a  main  purpose  of  the  conference 
was  to  argue  the  thesis  that  physical  environ- 
ment does  make  a  difference,  It  was  con- 
sidered essential  to  hold  the  sessions  In  ap- 
propriate surroundings.  The  site  chosen  was 
the  handsome  Mansion  Inn,  designed  by  Al 
Dreyfuss,  a  member  of  the  planning  com- 
mittee. 

Designer  Charles  Eames,  a  southern  Cali- 
fornian,  in  India  at  the  time,  had  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  conference.  However,  dif- 
ficulties with  flight  schedules  prevented  him 
Irom.  doing  so.  Robert  Alexander,  an  archi- 
tect and  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee, 
filled  in  for  him.  Indtistrial  Designer  Walter 
Landor.  whose  headquarters  are  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, came  by  plane  from  South  Africa  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  government  graphics. 
Arthur  Drexler,  director  of  the  department  of 
architecture  and  design  of  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York,  and  Karel  Yasko,  as- 
sistant commissioner  of  design  and  construc- 
tion for  the  General  Services  Administration, 
Washington,  were  the  other  participants. 

The  conference's  essential  question  In- 
volved the  State's  responsibility  tar  good 
design  and  the  ensuing  costs.  Nat  Owlngs^ 
in  his  keynote  remarks,  pointed  out  that 
every  State  expenditure  in  some  way  affects 
matters  of  good  taste.  "Good  design  costs  no 
more  in  first  costs,"  he  stated,  "and  bad  de- 
sign costs  much  more  in  long-term  damages 
in  its  effect  upon  our  general  environment." 

For  Bob  Alexander,  the  hero  In  design  is 
a  bureaucrat  with  taste.  "Every  adminis- 
trator." he  stated,  "should  think  about  the 
tone  and  quality  and  style  of  living  In  his 
office — the  little  things,  like  ashtrays  and 
wastebaskets  and  signs.  A  conscious  p>ro- 
gram  to  design  the  furniture,  the  landscap- 
ing, the  numbering  systems,  and  so  on,  is 
one  of  the  most  Important  unfilled  areas  iu 
arcliitecture  today." 

When  asked  if  we  can  afford  it,  Alexander 
replied,  "We  can't  afford  not  to  get  the  best 
design  out  of  every  dollar  spent." 

A  film,  "Visual  Communication  Through 
Government  Graphics,"  emphasized  this 
point  with  pictures.  Created  by  Landor's 
film  unit.  Communication  Films,  it  also  car- 
ried the  message  one  step  further.  Landor 
pointed  out  the  similarity  between  the  needs 
of  business  and  the  needs  of  government: 

"If  the  direct  competitive  aspects  of  the 
open  market  are  missing  In  government  ad- 
ministration, the  need  for  creating  a  favor- 
able   impression — or   image — with   the   gen- 
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eral  public  is  no  less  urgent.  All  levels  of 
government  must  be  strong  without  being 
oppressive,  progressive  witliout  being  reck- 
less, and  so  on.  Design  can't  malce  these 
things  true,  nor  can  it  fool  people  Into  be- 
lieving they're  true  if  they  are  not,  any  more 
than  design  can  make  people  believe  a 
poorly  made  product  is  good.  However,  given 
an  honest  and  sound  government,  design  can 
reinforce  the  message  and  encourage  the  re- 
spect of  the  people." 

About  the  reciurent  problem  of  costs,  Lan- 
dor  said,  "Design  should  express  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  government  even  at  the 
expense  of  appearing  economical.  Both  citi- 
zens and  business  are  interested  in  govern- 
ment efficiency,  and  if  you  can  imply  as  well 
as  practice  efficiency,  you  imply  economy  at 
the  same  time." 

Governor  Brown's  remarks  added  up  to 
what  Arthur  Drexler  called  one  of  the  most 
impressive  and  forceful  statements  he'd  ever 
heard  on  the  role  of  the  government  in  im- 
proving our  environment. 

"We  hope  to  create  from  the  conference 
a  new  awareness  of  the  need  for  excellence 
of  design  in  State  government,"  said  the 
Governor.  In  exploring  the  role  of  the  State, 
he  expressed  his  belief  that  government, 
especially  in  California,  has  a  valid  part  to 
play  in  creating  an  environment  of  beauty 
as  well  as  utility.  "Good  design  is  not 
merely  esthetic  frosting  on  the  case,"  he 
asserted.  "It  is  functional  efficiency,  visual 
beauty  and  simplicity — a  tool  that  will  help 
our  performance  on  the  job.  " 

Governor  Brown  was  very  specific  on  the 
subject  of  signage:  "We  must  make  it  our 
business  in  this  State  to  get  rid  of  unsightly 
signs  that  mar  and  deface  our  landscape. 
The  eflfect  of  signs  in  some  areas  is  horrify- 
ing. No  matter  how  superior  the  design  of 
buildings  in  the  approach  to  a  city,  a  clutter 
of  neon  signs  and  billboards  can  n.iin  the 
effect.  I  would  like  to  see  the  enactment 
of  ordinances  to  control  these  signs  in  every 
city  and  county  in  the  State." 

The  Governor  announced  plans  to  appoint 
a  Governor's  advisory  committee  on  good  de- 
sign, to  institute  a  design  award  program,  to 
call  further  conferences  on  good  design,  and 
to  Initiate  a  series  of  seminars  for  State 
managers.  "Our  Joint  goal,"  he  concluded, 
'is  to  Identify  the  State  with  the  best  In 
contemporary  design  and  with  the  use  of  de- 
sign to  Increase  human  enjoyment  and  un- 
derstanding." 

Arthur  Drexler  came  to  tlic  conference  to 
speak  about  architecture.  More  than  that, 
he  led  a  crowded  room  of  fascinated  govern- 
ment officials  on  an  intellectual  excursion 
into  the  natxire  of  environment. 

The  proper  subject  of  architecture,  he  sug- 
gested, should  not  be  buildings,  but  the 
e.'irth  itself.  To  illustrate,  he  showed  pic- 
tures of  a  400-sqviare-mile  conclave  terraced 
by  natives  in  the  Philippines  whose  society 
revolves  about  their  effort  "to  carve  the 
mountains  into  a  manageable  and  fruit-pro- 
ducing environment." 

Carving  the  earth,  said  Drexler.  has  been 
considered  an  art  form  even  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury— specfHcally  by  Bruno  Taut,  one  of  our 
most  original  thinkers.  During  World  War 
I.  Taut  proposed,  quite  seriously,  that  the 
warring  Europeans  engage  In  a  more  peace- 
ful pursuit — that  of  carving  the  Alps.  These, 
he  felt,  could  be  faceted,  ornamented  with 
trees  made  of  iron  and  crystal,  anci  c;trved 
with  terraces. 

Drexler  reminded  tht^  group  that  earth 
carving  is  carried  on  today,  and  anyone  can 
see  how  very  clumsily  we  do  it  by  looking 
at  a  hillside  subdivision  or  a  freeway.  In  our 
culture,  he  stated  "superhigliways  h:ive  the 
force,  sometimes  the  catastrophic  force,  ol  a 
river  in  full  flood." 

"I  like  highways,"  Drexler  v. as  quick  to 
point  out.  "I  myself  want  to  sec  more  and 
more  of  them."  But.  like  many  other  people 
who    champion    good    design,    he    does    not 


think  that  "it  is  enough  to  landscape  the 
sides  of  the  highways.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  enough  to  get  good  clear  signs,  although 
God  knows  that  would  help.  I  think  some- 
thing much,  much  more  drastic  is  involved." 

He  called  on  Stat*  government  to  delegate 
money  "to  play  with  highway  design,  to  see 
what  you  could  actually  make  out  of  a  clover- 
leaf  intersection,  not  to  make  it  less  of  what 
It  is,  but  to  make  it  more  of  what  it  is." 

Karel  Yasko  recalled  a  simple  incident 
which  took  place  in  January  1961.  during 
John  F.  Kennedy's  inaugural  parade.  From 
a  casual  observation  of  Arthur  Goldberg's  on 
the  sad  plight  of  Pennsylvania  .\venvie,  the 
traditional  route  of  .sucli  parades,  grew  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Federal  Office  Space, 
which  in  turn  brought  about  the  President's 
Council  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  the 
"Guiding  Principles  for  Fedcr.U  Architec- 
ture." 

This  document  restates  Hie  views  nf  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  that  public  buildings 
siiould  set  an  example  for  public  t.iste  and 
.should  provide  visual  testimony  to  the  dig- 
nity, enterprise,  vigor,  and  stability  of  the 
American  Government.  It  reconimer.ds  the 
selection  of  distinguished  designs  that  em- 
body the  finest  contemporary  American  ar- 
chitectural thought,  the  avoidance  of  an  offi- 
cial style,  the  encotiragement  of  professional 
creativity,  and  the  importance  of  landscap- 
ing. 

Yasko  addressed  himself  to  the  problem  of 
translating  policies  into  action:  'The  first 
step  is  to  have  men  in  positions  of  responsi- 
bility who  will  concern  them.selves  witli  more 
than  practical  utility.  They  themselves  may 
not  be  knowledgeable  in  art  and  design,  but 
they  must  have  an  awarenesB  of  the  need  for 
the  highest  quality  in  wliatcver  the  Govern- 
ment produces  or  sponsors.  They  must  be 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  expert  advice 
whenever  it  is  available.  ' 

Yasko  feels  that  the  quality  of  the  admin- 
istrator is  really  the  key  to  the  quality  of  de- 
sign in  government.  He  told  about  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration's  Institute  for 
Continuing  Education,  which  will  offer  a 
weeklong  seminar  th's  spring  for  Federal 
decisionmakers  much  like  the  shorter  con- 
ference held  in  California. 

The  conference  ended  with  three  clear 
mandates:  , 

1.  A  permanent  advisory  cpnuniitee  on  de- 
sign: Although  a  new  comnuttee  has  not  yet 
been  appointed,  the  old  one  has  met  and 
compiled  a  list  of  suggested  members  which 
has  been  forwarded  to  the  Governor's  office, 

2.  The  design  awards:  Tlie  California  Arts 
Commission  has  agreed  to  select  a  jury  as 
well  as  to  administer  the  awards,  which  "will 
be  presented  to  State  agencies  that  use  or 
develop  outstanding  design  programs. 

3.  The  seminars:  An  outline — .six  or  seven 
morning  sessions  of  4  liours  eacli — lias  been 
submitted  to  the  planning  committee  and  tlie 
seminars  are  due  to  begin  shortly. 

A  few  eager  department  heads  have  not 
waited.  Tlae  department  of  peuf-ral  services, 
feeling  somewhat  responsible  for  carrying  the 
new  design  program  forward,  has  reuiincd 
Landor  to  redesign  stationery,  business  cards, 
and  a  symbol  for  the  department  (the  new- 
stationery  will  be  adapted  £br  all  other  de- 
partments in  the  executive  branch*.  Tlie 
department  of  agriculture  has  alscj  a.sked 
for  a  design  proposal,  and  tlie  transportation 
agency  is  ready  to  adopt  fmir  new  symlxils 
for  its  department,  to  be  applied  to  "every- 
thing from  stationery  to  shoulder  patches." 

In  fact,  requests  for  new  traderiiarks  and 
symbols  for  various  departments  of  State  gov- 
ernment are  piling  up  These  have  been 
held  up  until  an  overall  approach  is  agreed 
upon.  Then,  like  a  large  corporation  with 
one  symbol  which  can  be  adapted  to  all  of  its 
affiliates,  the  State  of  California  will  have 
a  new  graphic  face  that  can  be  adapted 
without  creating  a  profusion  of  confiictinp- 
symbols. 


The  State  legislature  has  not  been  uii.if. 
fected  by  all  this  design  activity.  The  ,.s. 
sembly  and  senate  order  a  huge  amoun*  of 
printing  and  reports  from  the  State  prin-ing 
plant  each  year.  Most  of  this  materia!  is 
not  only  imattractlve  but  tmreadable.  With 
an  excellent  plant  at  his  disposal,  the  S'.,tte 
printer  is  eager  to  show  the  quality  work  -'ne 
State  can  produce. 

Five  reports  of  the  more  than  40  bunr 
printed  for  the  assembly  this  spring  h,ve 
been  put  into  new  formats  by  five  different 
designers.  It  is  hoped  that  this  experin.ent 
will  show  that  a  well-designed  report  wii:  re. 
ceive  more  attention  both  from  busy  ]f .is- 
lators  and  the  public. 

In  the  next  few  months,  the  first  C 
nor's  conference  on  good  design  should 
to    show    tangible    results.     By    that 
plans  for  the  second  conference  on  eo.ici  de- 
sign will  be  well  along. 


'.  er- 
;  me. 


Senator  Jack  Javits  for  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  M:. 
Speaker,  an  excellent  article  on  Senator 
Jack  Javits,  of  New  York,  by  Warrer. 
Weaver,  Jr.,  has  appeared  in  the  Sur.dav 
magazine  section  of  the  New  York  Times 
for  April  4,  1965.  Jack  Javits  is  a  n.^ing 
star  whose  f  uttu-e  looks  bright.  Why  iiot 
Senator  Jack  Javits  for  Presidei!*  in 
1966'?  I  believe  he  would  be  a  fine  sr'.rc- 
tion. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Paradox  of  Jacob  Javits 
(By  Warren  Weaver,  Jr.) 

Jacob  K.  Javits  Is  a  restless  politician  0:;e 
might  think  that  at  60,  a  national  figi;r.  ,ii 
the  Republican  Party,  his  recognition  in  ;he 
Senate  steadily  solidifying,  his  reeler-;on 
almost  permanently  assured,  the  New  Vcr'.i 
Senator  would  be  comfortably  settling  iiy.o 
an  Increasingly  important  and  satis: ;.:ng 
niche  in  the  congressional  hall  of  fame. 

Well,  he  isn't.  Witness  his  recent  re:iisa! 
to  support  Governor  Rockefeller  for  Presi- 
dent any  longer,  an  antagonistic  public  posi- 
tion he  need  not  have  taken  for  at  ie.is'  an- 
other 2  years.  Witness,  again,  his  flirta'ion 
witli  the  idea  of  running  for  mayor  o:  New 
York  City,  an  affair  that  stubbor'nly  r< 
to  run  its  cotirse. 

Javits'  break  with  Rockefeller's  nat 
aspirations  had  one  major  purpose:  fr 
the  Senator  to  maneuver  on  his  own  tov 
fresh,  modern  Republican  ticket  in  1968 
ceivably  one  that  might  include  him  ri 
presidential    nominee,    a    choice 
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would  make  him  the  first  Jew  ever  so  ho;;,  red 
by  a  major  party.  He  knows  the  odcis  are 
strongly  against  such  an  outcome,  but  he  lias 
by  no  means  written  off  the  possibilitv 

The  Senator's  Interest  In  the  New  York 
mayoralty  Is  another  aspect  of  his  current 
compulsion  for  political  movement.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  a  non-  or  anti-Rockeftllw 
Republican  candidate  woiild  do  better  tlian 
someone  closely  identified  with  the  Governor 
Perhaps  fortuitously,  then,  Javits  lias  not 
been  encouraged  by  Governor  Rockefeller, 
whose  desire  to  elect  a  Republican  legisla'iire 
in  a  special  election  this  fall  and  reelect  him- 
self In  1966  seems  to  outweigh  wiiatever  iri- 
cllnatlon  he  has  to  replace  Mayor  \\\>.:  .<■- 
with  a  Republican. 


Underlying  both  these  moves  by  Senator 
jAvrrs  is  an  uneasiness  bred  of  a  personal 
p.iradox:  The  liberal  Republican  has  im- 
mense influence  with  the  electorate  in  New 
York  State — and  so.  potentially,  in  the  Na- 
tion— but  he  has  been  unable  thus  far  to 
translate  that  influence  into  personal  politi- 
cal power. 

The  figures  that  excite  political  restlessness 
In  Javits  are  clear  cut.  In  his  political  debut 
in  1946,  he  carried  by  6,000  votes  a  West  Side 
Manhattan  congressional  district  that  had 
not  gone  Republican  since  1920.  Leaving 
tlie  House  in  1954  to  seek  State  office,  he  was 
ti.e  only  Republican  to  win,  beating  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  for  attorney  general  by 
1  {30.000.     ■ 

Two  years  later  he  moved  from  Albany  back 
to  Washington  as  Senator,  leaving  Mayor 
Wagner,  a  pretty  fair  votegetter  In  his  own 
right,  on  the  short  end  of  a  458,000  majority. 
( In  all  fairness,  Javits  was  not  unassisted  by 
the  fact  that  the  Republican  ticket  was 
lieaded  that  year  by  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower, 
wiiose  majority  in  New  York  State  was  a 
record-shattering  1.6  million.) 

But  the  really  impressive  showing  came 
•.^;th  his  reelection  to  the  Senate  In  1962. 
Then  he  carried  the  State  by  983.000,  a  figure 
I  ;ceeded  historically  only  by  two  presidential 
c  ndldates,  Elsenhower  and  Ljmdon  B.  John- 
son. More  significant,  he  carried  New  York 
City;  no  Republican  running  on  only  one 
ticket  had  achieved  this  distinction  in  a 
i.f  ad-to-head  contest  with  a  Democrat  since 
C.ilvin  Coolidge  In  the  national  campaign  of 
i:>'24. 

What  manner  of  man  produced  this  record? 
Physically,  Javits  is  unimpressive — of  me- 
dium height,  bald,  his  eyes  somewhat  pro- 
tuberant, his  ready  grin  a  little  toothy.  Even 
.•^.i  top  form,  he  Is  not  a  spellbinding  speaker, 
only  a  clear,  logical,  and  aggressive  one.  In 
personal  meetings  he^s  warm  and  courteous 
but  sometimes  a  trifle  brusque. 

And  yet  he  seems  to  combine  in  rich  meas- 
ure elements  of  appeal  for  almost  every  vot- 
ing bloc  in  the  New  York  electorate.  To  vote 
for  him  gives  Republicans  a  sense  of  liberal- 
ism. Democrats  a  sense  of  independence,  Jews 
r.  sense  of  identity  and  pride.  Upstate  he  is 
accepted,  albeit  somewhat  grudgingly,  be- 
c.  use  he  is,  after  all,  a  Republican.  In  New 
Y.rk  City  he  Is  welcomed  as  a  different  kind 
of  Republican.  In  Javits  the  swelling  ranks 
of  independents  find  a  man  who  is  intelli- 
CL-nt,  broad  ranging  In  his  Interests,  articu- 
late, bluntly  honest,  hard  working  and  up  to 
ti.ite.   They  all  vote  for  him. 

But  despite  this  massive  Influence  with  the 
\uicrs,  the  Senator's  modest  personal  power 
is  limited  to  patronage  in  his  own  office  and 
;i  few  committee  posts — perhaps  30  jobs  in  all 
and  hardly  a  basis  for  a  political  organiza- 
tion. (As  a  Republican  Senator  facing  a 
nemocratic  administration,  he  has  veto 
jK'wer — and  only  that — over  those  few  Fed- 
eral appointments  that  go  to  New  York: 
j'tdges,  postmasters,  and  the  like.) 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  never  found  it 
necessary — or,  perhap>s,  prudent — to  welcome 
.Sc'jiator  Javits  into  the  inner  circles  of 
Republican  influence  in  New  York  State. 
Tlie  last  two  times  a  new  Republican  State 
caairman  was  chosen,  Javhs  was  not  con- 
sulted; once  he  was  given  the  name  of  his 
licw  leader  after  a  reporter  had  told  him 
'bout  it. 

Despite  his  relative  political  Impotence, 
J\viTS  does  have  a  sort  of  shadow  organiza- 
tion of  his  own.  In  every  upstate  commu- 
nity of  any  size,  he  has  an  agent  or  two;  these 
lire  not  Irregulars  but  organization  Republi- 
cans in  good  local  standing.  Each  of  them 
keeps  the  Senator  Informed  on  political 
events  in  his  area  and  helps  with  arrange- 
ments for  campaign  and  speaking  tours. 

There  Is  a  similar  group  In  New  York  City 
-ud  the  suburban  counties.     Together  there 
re  perhaps  50  key  men,  who  all  meet  in- 
formally once  or  twice  a  year  with  the  Sena- 


tor. But  most  Important  of  all  to  the  Javits 
organization  is  an  elite  corps  of  leaders  in 
the  New  York  business  community,  men  with 
money  and  power  who  provide  the  Senator's 
strong  link  with  private  enterprise  philos- 
ophy. 

Compared  with  the  number  of  prominent 
New  York  Democratic  leaders  apparently 
lined  up  behind  Senator  Robest  F.  Ken- 
NEajy — and  on  very  short  notice  at  that — the 
Javits  organization  appears  thin.  There  is  a 
simple  explanation :  the  Democrats  were  bad- 
ly split,  and  the  "out"  faction,  eager  for  a 
leader,  found  one  with  fame,  fortune,  and 
popular  appeal  suddenly  cast  upon  its  shores. 

Lately  the  Rockefeller  Republican  organi- 
zation has  shown  signs  of  serious  division  at 
the  precinct  level,  but  not  In  the  upper  eche- 
lons as  yet.  If  this  division  should  widen 
and  deepen.  Senator  Javits  might  fall  heir 
to  the  same  sort  of  instant  power  that  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  appears  to  enjoy. 

Until  their  recent  dispute  over  the  New 
York  City  mayoralty,  the  Senator  and  the 
Governor  have  enjoyed  cordial  but  discrete 
relations.  Rockefeller  has  never  hesitated  to 
call  on  JAvns  for  campaign  duty,  but  he  has 
relied  only  collaterally  on  the  Senator's  ad- 
vice. When  both  men  were  up  for  reelection 
in  1962,  they  ran  essentially  separate  cam- 
paigns, only  sharing  duplicating  machines 
and  messenger  boys. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
Rockefellcr-Javits  relationship  never  really 
recovered  from  that  1962  election  night. 
Tlien.  as  tlie  two  men  sat  side  by  side  In  a 
Manhattan  hotel  suite,  the  Senator's  major- 
ity mounted  steadily  to  a  brilliant,  near- 
million  mark,  while  the  Governor,  whose 
presidential  hopes  seemed  to  hinge  on  a  new 
birth  of  popularity,  did  only  about  half  as 
well,  getting  less  than  his  1958  majority. 

As  a  lawmaker.  Javits  has  been  no  Moses, 
but  this  is  hardly  surprising.  In  only  4  of 
his  17  years  in  Congress  have  the  Republi- 
cans enjoyed  the  majority  control  that  en- 
ables their  members  to  sponsor  bills  that  be- 
came laws.  During  2  of  those  years,  he  was 
a  freshman  in  the  House,  the  lowest  form  of 
congressional  life.  During  the  other  2  years 
(1953-54)  his  name  was  attached  to  legisla- 
tion establishing  the  United  Nations  In  New 
York  City  and  some  major  health  proposals. 

In  the  Senate  since  1957,  however,  he  has 
had  a  role  In  the  legislative  process  that  has 
been  productive,  if  largely  invisible  to  the 
general  public.  At  his  bluntest  In  commit- 
tee, Javits  has  prodded  through  many 
amendments  in  closed  session  that  might 
have  failed  on  the  floor.  They  do  not  bear 
his  name,  but  many  of  the  bills  that  went 
through  his  committees  bear  his  mark. 

Finally.  In  his  ninth  year  of  seniority, 
Javits  has  worked  his  way  up  to  the  senior 
Republican  position  on  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee,  a  key  position  on  a  key  group. 
(Ironically,  he  got  there  when  Barry  Gold- 
water  decided  not  to  seek  reelection.)  This 
vantage  point  has  substantially  Increased 
his  influence  over  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant bills  before  Congress — Federal  aid  to 
education,  antipoverty,  automation,  and 
right-to-work  law-s — but  he  remains  a  Re- 
publican needling  a  heavily  Democratic 
Senate. 

If  the  contrast  between  his  electoral  and 
political  influence  has  been  frustrating  to 
Javits  in  recent  years,  it  has  not  seemed  to 
curb  his  dedication  to  the  role  of  the  com- 
plete Senator.  To  the  wonder  and  cx:casional 
irritation  of  his  less  bustling  colleagues,  he 
has  gladly  assumed  the  part  of  the  busiest 
man  on  tlie  Hill. 

Up  early  in  his  Massachusetts  Avenue 
apartment,  the  Senator  can  usually  be  found 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  gym  soon 
after  it  opens  at  8  a.m.  (The  Senate  gym 
doesn't  open  until  10.  and  it  is  hard  to  muster 
an  opponent  from  among  its  older,  less  ath- 
letic patrons.)  Tliere  he  plays  paddleball — 
a  cross  between  handball  and  squ:ish— and 


steams  and  showers  before  breakfast  in  the 
House  or  Senate  dining  room. 

Senators  traditionally  spend  their  morn- 
ings office  tending  and  in  legislative  hearings. 
jAvrrs  is  likely  to  do  more  of  the  former  than 
the  latter.  He  tends  to  be  impatient  at  the 
amount  of  time  spent  on  routine  testimony 
at  hearings  and  prefers  to  assign  an  aid  to 
monitor  such  proceedings.  He  Ukee  to  drop 
in  at  a  hearing,  be  briefed  on  the  high  points, 
listen  for  a  few  moments,  cross-examine  the 
witness  pointedly  on  a  key  issue  and  then 
depart. 

This  technique  has  not  always  Improved 
his  relations  with  his  colleagues.  Many  Sen- 
ators drift  In  and  out  of  their  committees* 
hearings,  but  few  seem  to  have  such  a  sure 
knack  for  getting  their  questions  into  the 
press  accounts  and  thus  creating  the  impres- 
sion of  widespread  activity. 

At  noon,  when  the  buzzers  sound,  signify- 
ing that  the  Senate  is  In  session,  Javttb  be- 
gins to  move  toward  the  floor  as  though 
guided  by  an  automatic  homing  device.  As 
any  Washington  tourist  discovers,  few  Sena- 
tors spend  much  time  on  the  floor.  Usually 
they  go  there  only  to  deliver  prepared 
speeches,  debate  a  bill  of  particular  Interest 
to  their  constituents,  or  vote.  Only  a  major 
debate  will  ordinarily  draw  more  than  a 
handful  to  the  Chamber.  But  not  New 
York's  senior  Senator. 

"jAvrrs  can't  seem  to  stand  it  If  he  isn't 
on  the  floor,"  one  of  his  friends  says.  "Any 
time  they're  in  session,  he  seems  to  feel  some- 
one Is  going  to  make  a  speech  he  should  be 
answering.  He  just  isn't  happy  anywhere 
else." 

As  a  result,  he  frequently  gets  Into  col- 
loquies on  the  floor  with  Senators  whose  only 
desire  was  to  read  a  speech  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  uninterrupted.  As  another 
result,  his  staff  Is  kept  busy  every  afternoon, 
riding  the  subway  between  the  Old  Senate 
Office  Building  and  the  Capitol,  running 
stacks  of  fresh  correspondence  over  to  his 
desk  on  the  floor.  (When  one  of  the  rare 
Senate  photographs  was  taken  at  the  time  of 
the  vote  on  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
most  of  the  Chamber  was  drawn  up  in  well- 
laundered  formality,  but  Javfts'  desk  had  a 
morning  paper  on  the  floor  behind  It  and  an 
overflowing  briefcase  alongside.) 

This  is  sJl  part  of  a  role  Javits  has  en- 
visioned for  himself  as  "the  conscience  of  the 
Senate."  He  regards  it  as  his  responsibility 
to  see  that  no  charge  goes  unanswered  when 
It  Involves  Negroes,  minority  groups  gener- 
ally, civil  rights.  New  York  City,  the  North, 
injustice  or  liberalism,  particularly  of  the 
Republican  variety. 

It  is  this  compusion  to  engage  In  abrasive 
combat  that  has  almost  certainly  denied 
jAvrrs  membership  In  "The  Club,"  the  un- 
official inner  power  circle  of  the  Senate. 
rather  than  any  lack  of  respect  for  his  at- 
tainments or  prejudice  against  him  as  a  Jew. 
JAvrrs  simply  will  not  be  silenced,  even  by 
his  closest  liberal  colleagues,  when  he  feels 
an  important  point  should  be  made.  A  few 
days  ago,  for  example,  he  Insisted  on  ques- 
tioning Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach  late  into  the  afternoon  In  com- 
mittee hearings,  despite  a  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment among  civil  rights  Senators  that  the 
Cabinet  officer  be  given  a  rest  after  lengthy 
southern  cross-examination  on  the  voting- 
rights  bill. 

J.'vviTS  himself  usually  remains  on  the  floor 
until  late  afternoon,  then  retires  to  the  Sen- 
ate baths  for  a  half  hour  or  so.  He  is  back 
in  his  office  about  6  p.m..  refreshed  and  ready 
for  more  work.  Sometime  after  9  p.m.  he 
will  take  the  stirviving  members  of  his  staff 
to  dinner^at  the  Monocle  on  Capitol  Hill  or 
Duke  Zeibert's  or  the  Knife  and  Fork  down- 
town. 

Two  or  three  days  a  week  this  routine  is 
varied  because  Javits  is  due  back  in  New 
York  City  for  a  luncheon  speech,  political 
conference,  or  dinner.     Then  he  flies  up  and 
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back,  staying  overnight  with  his  family  In 
their  Park  Avenue  apartment  If  he  haa  no 
early  Washington  engagements  the  next 
morning.  On  a  few  occaslonB,  be  has  been 
known  to  make  two  roundtrlps  a  day.  Al- 
most all  his  weekends  are  spent  In  the  city. 

Javits'  political  style,  despite  20  years  of 
development  and  resounding  ballot-box  suc- 
cess, still  has  its  highs  and  lows.  Consider  % 
day  In  his  reelection  campaign.  In  mid- 
afternoon,  he  drove  into  Hudson  Falls,  N.Y., 
to  discover  that  his  appearance  there  was 
not  in  the  usual  drab  hotel  room  but  In  an 
old  home  that  had  been  converted  Into  a 
modest  but  tasteful  art  museum. 

Without  the  slightest  appreciable  shift  of 
gears — he  had  spent  the  morning  in  a  Sche- 
nectady locomotive  plant — the  Senator  de- 
livered a  crisp,  well-informed  and  through- 
f  ul  speech  on  the  importance  of  the  arts  in 
American  life  and  the  increasing  responsibil- 
ity of  government  in  the  field.  He  found 
time  to  mention  Ills  own  sponsorship  of  arts 
legislation  in  Waishington.  but  he  was  brief, 
as  well  as  warm  and  to  the  point. 

A  few  hours  later  at  a  roadhouse  Just  out- 
side Kinderhook.  N.Y.,  the  Dr.  Jekyll  of  the 
Javits  personality  reappeared.  At  a  county 
Republican  dinner,  he  was  pKjmpous,  didac- 
tic, professorial,  condescending  and,  above 
all,  unmercifully  long-winded.  All  the  sense 
of  political  propriety  that  had  infused  his 
museum  speech  deserted  him.  He  was  over- 
whelmed by  a  fancied  obligation  to  tell  every. 
one  everything  he  knows — which  he  feels, 
and  not  without  reason,  to  be  a  substantial 
body  of  knowledge. 

The  truth  is  that  when  Senator  Javits 
feels  he  has  the  answer  to  a  question,  how- 
ever dimly  posed,  there  is  almost  nothing 
that  wUl  keep  him  from  delivering  it  In  full. 
When  he  knows  he  understands  something, 
he  wants  to  be  sure  his  audience  does,  too. 
The  syndrome  persists  at  other  levels.  For 
instance,  when  a  writer  outlined  some  ques- 
tions for  a  later  interview,  the  Senator,  over- 
due at  an  important  meeting,  could  not  re- 
sist answering  one  or  two  of  them  on  the 
spot. 

And  although  he  Is  a  most  congenial 
social  companion,  he  cannot  see  himself  as 
a  humorist.  He  will  not  preface  his  speeches 
with  bits  of  humor,  however  appropriate. 
When  his  staff  produces  a  particularly  ap- 
posite quip,  he  is  likely  to  hold  up  a  slip  of 
paper  to  the  audience  and  announce,  dead- 
eningly:  "One  of  my  £issistants  told  me  I  had 
to  read  this  before  the  speecti."  Comedian 
friends  like  Joey  Adams  have  offered  ma- 
terial; he  will  not  use  it. 

It  is  something  ingrained  in  his  personality. 
When  his  closest  friends  kid  JAvrrs  a  little, 
he  often  takes  their  Jokes  seriously  or  else 
bristles  in  response.  Among  the  many  things 
that  do  not  amuse  him  are  suggestions  that 
he  lacks  a  sense  of  humor. 

Javits,  therefore,  emerges  as  a  political 
figure  to  whom  anecdotes  simply  do  not  at- 
t;ich  themselves.  When  Javits  was  writing 
'Order  of  Battle."  his  1964  cainpaign  book, 
his  staff  pleaded  with  him  for  something  light 
and  human;  he  came  up  with  a  stifling  story 
about  discovering,  on  an  airplane,  that  he 
and  Generaf  Eisenhower  were  wearing  the 
Siime  kind  of  shoes.  The  book  was  published 
virtually  without  anecdotes. 

Chief  iuuong  his  other  handicaps  is  a  to- 
tally unabashed  sen.se  of  his  own  imporuince. 
It  was  completely  in  charactt,-  a  few  weeks 
ago  for  Javits  to  tell  a  meeting  of  New  York 
Republican  leaders  that  he  had  achieved  a 
brilliant  record  in  Congress.  His  Judgment, 
alter  all,  was  probably  closer  to  the  mark 
than  that  of  those  who  took  silent  exception 
t.j  it. 

Impatient,  ebul'lent.  and  restless.  Senator 
jAvrrs  takes  a  guardedly  optimistic  view  of 
the  futiu-e  of  the  Republican  Party.  He  be- 
lieves the  GOP  has  significant  open  ground 
ahead,  but  only  if : 


1.  It  moves  forward  with  n^wr  men  and  new 
Ideas.  As  an  illustration.  Javits  considers 
Richard  Nixon  an  honorable,  estimable  man, 
a  good  cut  above  the  two  1964  presidential 
candidates,  but  not  a  man  who  is  going  to 
rejuvenate  a  perilously  troubled  Republican 
Party  at  this  juncture. 

2.  The  party  calls  on  the  full,  not  just  the 
financial,  resources  of  what  JAvrrs  calls  "the 
new  group  of  corporate  managers  ' — men  like 
David  Rockefeller,  Henry  Ford  2d,  Thomas  J. 
Watson.  Jr.,  George  S.  Moore,  and  Jolin  Hay 
Whitney,  who  the  Senator  believes,  look  be- 
yond business  to  opportunities  lor  public 
service. 

3.  The  American  people  are  still  at  heart 
what  liberal  Republicans  now  refer  to  as  mod- 
erate Republicans.  Tlie  critical  question  to 
Javits  is  whether  the  majority  of  the  p)€ople 
still  opposed  enlarged  Federal  Government, 
preferring  a  growing  partnership  between 
Government  and  the  best  talent  in  business. 

Implicit  in  this  program  b  Javits  basic 
criticism  of  the  Johnson  administration.  Al- 
though he  considers  It  earnest,  practical,  and 
obviously  well  motivated,  he  also  finds  it 
timid  and  shallow  in  its  sense  of  history.  He 
sees  the  President  as  a  man  lacking  bold- 
ness, a  man  who  tend.s  to  walls  around  rather 
than  grapple  with  the  cnticRl  problems  of 
the  day. 

"This  is  the  crux  of  why  the  Nation  needs — 
urgently,  burningly~a  creatJive  opposition 
today,"  he  says. 

In  New  York  State.  Senator  Javits  feels, 
the  Republicans  have  icsi  their  public  identi- 
fication with  the  progressive  catise,  the  ad- 
vantage they  gained  under  Tliomas  E. 
Dewey  and  the  early  Rockefeller.  The  Gold- 
water  candidacy,  totally  unacceptable  In  New 
York,  was  partly  to  blame.  But  equally  im- 
portant, in  the  Senator's  opinion,  was  the 
failiu-e  of  Republicans  in  the  legislattire  to 
aline  themselves  with  a  popular  liberal  tradi- 
tion. 

New  York  Republicans  will  move  aliead, 
according  to  the  Senator,  when  they  become 
"the  big  party  in  New  Yorlt,  broad-gaged, 
wise,  not  afraid  to  move  in  on  big  problems." 
This,  too,  will  have  to  be  a  broader  party, 
attracting  young  people  generally,  certainly 
including  a  large  share  of  the  young  profes- 
sionals rising  inexorably  out  of  the  State's 
racial  minorities. 

If  the  Senator  has  taken  a  rather  individ- 
ualistic approach  to  bi.s  political  career,  his 
wife,  Marion,  has  steered  a  strikingly  in- 
dependent course  of  her  own.  With  the  same 
sort  of  resolute  conviction  that  characterizes 
her  husband,  she  has  declined  to  become  the 
pretty  political  wife,  a  role  for  which  she  Is 
eminently  endowed  by  almost  any  standard. 

Twenty  years  her  husband's  Junior  and 
once  a  would-be  actress,  the  crackling,  dark- 
haired  Mrs.  Javits  is  dominated  by  a  belief 
that  she  must  be  a  per.-i>n  in  her  own  right. 
She  makes  only  the  ab.solute  minimum  ntun- 
ber  of  ceremonial  poliiical  appearances  with 
the  Senator  and  entertains,  largely,  the  i>eo- 
istration's  art  bill.    Slie  v.un. 

At  the  same  time,  she  is  keenly  loyal  to  her 
husband  and  enthusiastic  about  his  political 
advancement.  She  personally  stormed  the 
White  Hou.se  to  badger  President  Johnson's 
cultural  adviser.  Roger  L.  Stevens,  into  mak- 
ing Senator  Javits  a  cosponsor  of  the  admin- 
istration's art  bill.    She  wun 

"At  almost  every  dinner  party.  Marion 
sets  a  new  indoor  record  for  the  Intellectual 
sitting  broad-jump,"  one  of  her  friends  says, 
"but  it's  hard  to  fight  her.  She  simply  doesn't 
think  congressional  society  is  as  stimulating 
as  the  theater,  art,  and  iDusmess  people  in 
New  York  City.    She's  probably  right." 

However  right,  Mrs.  Javits'  sense  of  inde- 
pendence has  created  some  problems  for  her 
husband,  not  to  mention  long-distance  tele- 
phone bills.  He  has  never  quite  achieved  the 
public  image  of  a  politician  with  a  handsome 
wife  and  family  that  his  handsome  wife  and 


family  make  him  merit.  He  has  lacked  ..p. 
important  congressional  asset:  a  Washinr-. 
ton  hostess.  Devoted  as  he  Is,  he  has  had  \o 
spend  more  time,  briefcase  in  lap,  aboard 
Washington -New  York  planes  than  is  go<  d 
for  a  60-year-old  man,  however  fresh  fro.T. 
the  gym. 

Some  of  his  closest  friends  conclude,  ho-.v- 
ever,  that  the  Javits  family  lias  made  a 
sound  adjustment  to  a  difficult  political  a:id 
personal  situation.  No  matter  whether  y  yu 
encounter  the  Senator  at  one  end  of  the  a">:i5, 
his  striking  wife  at  the  other  or  both  r 
them  together,  you  have  a  feeling  that  tiiis 
is  where  they  belong— at  that  time,  In  tli.  1, 
company. 

And  so  the  Senator  gamely  shuttles  ba  U 
and  forth  between  Capitol  Hill  and  a  cH  - 
based  family  that  includes  three  childre;.i: 
Joy,  16;  Joshua,  15,  and  Carla,  9.  One  of  Lis 
favorite  weekend  avocations,  season  perni,-- 
tlng,  is  taking  them  skating  at  Rockefei"  r 
Center.  And  when  he  can,  he  takes  a  chid 
along  on  a  political  trip. 

Besides  his  gym  program  and  skatii.j, 
jKVirs  Is  a  superior  amateur  tennis  player. 
He  may  have  been  the  only  delegate  to  t.  e 
1964  Republican  convention  who  carried  ,1 
tennis  racket  to  San  Francisco.  His  typica::y 
Intense  concern  for  his  physical  well-beii.:j 
has  paid  dividends;  he  packs  a  trim  "0 
pounds  on  his  5-foot-9-inch  frame  a;.d 
seems  hardly  to  have  changed  In  appearai,.  e 
In  the  past  15  years,  one  of  the  few  recoru'  l 
advantages  of  being  prematurely  bald. 

Political  advancement  did  not  come  as  i 
birthright  to  Javits.  His  father,  an  Austri;  n 
imigrant,  was  a  tenement  Janitor  on  t';o 
Lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan  and  a  mir.nr 
Tammany  functionary.  He  died  when  J.Avr:s 
was  14.  His  mother,  from  Palestine  by  v,.  v 
of  Russia,  couJd  neither  read  nor  write  Er_- 
lish  until  she  was  55.  Javtts  had  to  pedd  e 
lithographic  suplles  for  4  years  between  hie  1 
school  and  his  entry  Into  New  York  Unlvr-. 
slty  law  school. 

The  Senator  who  emerged  from  his  bai  'v.*^ 
ground  to  become  one  of  New  York's  ni'  t 
persuasive  candidates  will  not  acknowled_> 
that  his  current  political  unrest  Is  a  natural 
prodnct  of  the  limitations  implicit  in  bei:;g 
a  Senator  rather  than  a  a  major  or  G'  .- 
ernor — a  legislator  Instead  of  an  execvitlve. 

"That  whole  thing  Is  up  to  me,"  he  s;.:d 
the  other  day.  "There's  no  reason  why  :i 
Senator  can't  exert  a  major  influence  on  h.s 
party  and  his  country  If  he  has  the  time  r.:;'. 
the  talent.  After  all,  look  at  Kennedy  a:  cl 
Johnson. 

"I  don't  recognize  any  limitation  inhere  :• 
In  the  job.  If  I  need  some  further  prrn. 
such  as  the  mayoralty,  to  realize  my  full 
effectiveness,  then  that's  my  fault,  not  the 
fault  of  the  Senate.  If  that's  true.  I  jii'-t 
should  have  done  better." 
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To  Reform  die  Immigration,  Naturaliza- 
tion, and  Refugee  Laws  of  the  United 

States 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  13.  1965 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing is  a  breakdown  of  HR.  93,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
omitted  from  my  remarks  on  page  7711 
of  the  Record  of  April  13,  1965: 
gEcnoN-BT-SECnoN  Analtsis  of  H.R.   93 — 

A  Bill  To  Amend  the  Immigration  and 

Nationality  Act,  and  for  Other  Purposes 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  act  may  be  cited  by  its  short  title  (the 
•  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  Amend- 
n-:ents  of  1965"). 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  Is  divided  into 
e  ght  titles,  as  follows: 

Title  I:  General; 

Title  n :  Quota  system; 

Title  III:  Changes  liberalizing  visa  require- 
r.ents  for  nonimmigrant  visitors  to  the 
I  iiit-ed  States; 

Title  IV:  The  admission  of  persecuted  peo- 
;:es; 

Title  V:  Changes  in  provisions  relating  to 
l-.pUgibility  to  receive  visas  and  exclusion 
l.-'jin  admission; 

Title  VI:  Provisions  relating  to  entry  and 
exclusion;  deportation;  adjustment  of  status; 

Title  VII:  Loss  of  nationality; 

Title  Vni:  Miscellaneous. 

title  I.  general 

Section  101.  Definitions:  Section  101(a) 
Ci  the  bill  amends  section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  of 
tlie  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (here- 
lii.^fter,  the  act) ,  which  grants  nonquota 
s;,-itus  to  spouses  and  children  of  U.S.  cltl- 
?<T.s,  to  extend  nonquota  status  to  parents 
of  U.S.  citizens  as  well. 

Section  101(b)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
l!'l(a)  (27)  (C)  of  the  act  to  extend  non- 
quota status  to  all  natives  of  independent 
^'^•JStern  Hemisphere  countries. 

Section  101(c)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
l'il(a)(3)  of  the  act,  by  deleting  language 
f  vernlng  the  meaning  of  the  term  "resl- 
cnice"  as  It  Is  used  in  sections  350  and  352 
c:  the  act.  This  is  a  conforming  amendment 
to  section  701(a)  of  the  bill  which  repeals 
Ec  tlons  350  and  352  of  the  act. 

-Section  102.  Powers  and  duties  of  the 
Secretary  of  State:  This  section  of  the  bill 
■  mends  section  104(a)(1)  of  the  act,  relat- 
i'.ij  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Secre- 
t  ry  of  State  in  administering  the  act  and 
r ;!  other  immigration  laws.  Under  existing 
1  ;W  the  Secretary's  authority  extends  to  the 
;  owers,  duties  and  functions  of  diplomatic 
.'Id  consular  officers  of  the  United  States, 
t  ut  not  to  the  granting  or  refusal  of  visas. 
This  section  of  the  bill  would  extend  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  cover  the  powers, 
dwties  and  functions  of  consular  officers  re- 
!  "ing  to  the  granting  or  refusal   of   visas. 

title    n.    QUOTA   SYSTEM 

Section  201.  Determination  and  allocation 
of  annual  quota:  Section  301  (a)   of  the  bill 


Appendix 

revises  the  language  of  section  201  of  the 
act,  making  the  following  changes  in  the 
law. 

The  annual  quotas  of  quota  areas  would 
be  equal  to  one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  the  en- 
tire 1960  population  of  the  United  States, 
rather  than  one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  the 
white  population  of  continental  United 
States  in  1920  as  under  existing  law.  This 
would  change  the  size  of  the  aggregate  annual 
quotas,  which  are  currently  set  at  156,987,  to 
approximately  300,000.  The  minimum 
quotas  would  be  raised  from  100  to  200. 

Each  quota  area  would  continue  to  receive 
the  quota  numbers  it  receives  under  exist- 
ing law.  The  additional  quota  numbers 
created  by  the  bill,  after  deducting  those 
necessary  to  increase  the  minimum  quotas 
from  100  to  200,  would  be  distributed  among 
the  several  quota  areas  in  proportion  to  the 
actual  immigration  of  immigrants  charge- 
able to  each  quota  area  between  July  1,  1920 
and  July  1,  1960. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  added  to 
the  list  of  officials  (Secretary  of  State,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Attorney  General) 
who  are  responsible  for  determining  annual 
quotas  for  quota  areas.  The  new  quotas 
would  be  determined  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  enactment  of  the  bill  and  would  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal  year,  or 
next  half  fiscal  year,  following  the  expira- 
tion of  6  months  after  the  date  they  are 
proclaimed  by  the  President. 

Section  201(e)  of  the  act  would  be 
amended  to  reflect  the  effect  of  section  10 
of  the  act  of  September  11,  1957,  which  ter- 
minated the  reductions  in  annual  quotas 
under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of   1948. 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  subsection  (f) 
to  section  201  of  the  act  providing  for  the 
pooling  and  redistribution  among  oversub- 
scribed quota  areas  of  quota  numbers  unused 
at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year.  The  pool  would 
be  on  a  worldwide  basis,  no  distinction 
being  made  on  an  area  or  coimtry  basis,  and 
would  be  allocated  on  a  first  apply,  first  con- 
sidered basis.  In  other  words,  immigrants 
with  the  earliest  registration  date  on  quota 
waiting  lists  would  be  the  first  to  receive 
immigrant  visas  from  the  worldwide  quota 
pool.  The  preferences  would  apply  to  those 
issued  from  the  pool.  Quota  numbers  from 
the  pool  which  are  not  used  within  a  year 
after  they  are  proclaimed  would  lapse. 

Section  201(b)  of  the  bill  amends  the 
heading  for  section  201  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  act. 

Section  202.  Determination  of  quota  to 
which  an  Immigrant  Is  chargeable :  This  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  abolishes  the  Asla-Paclflc 
triangle  provisions  of  the  act  and  eliminates 
the  maximum  limitation  of  100  which  applies 
to  subquot^   areas. 

Sections  202(a)(5)  and  202(b)  of  the  act 
contain  provisions  regarding  the  quota 
chargeability  of  aliens  who  are  attributable 
by  one-half  ancestry  to  peoples  Indigenous  to 
the  Asia -Pacific  triangle.  These  provisions 
would  be  abolished  by  section  202  (a)  and 
(b)  of  the  bill.  In  addition  section  202(a) 
of  the  bill  amends  the  language  contained 
In  202(c)  of  the  act  relating  to  the  quota 
chargeability  of  aliens  born  In  a  colony  or 
dependent  area  and  places  it  In  202 (aM5). 
As  amended  the  existing  provision  limiting 
the  number  of  persons  chargeable  from 
colony  or  dependent  area  to  100  a  year  would 
be  eliminated  thtis  making  the  entire  quota 
of  a  governing  country  available  to  persons 
chargeable  to  its  subquota  areas. 


Section  202(c)  of  the  bill  contains  con- 
forming amendments. 

Section  208  eliminates  parents  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  from  the  second  pref- 
erence category.  This  change  conframs  the 
act  to  the  amendment  made  by  Section  101 
of  the  bill  making  parents  of  such  citizens 
nonquota  immigrants. 

TITUS  m.  CHANGES  LJBERALIZINC  VISA  BXQtTIRE- 
MENTS  FOB  NONIMMIGRANT  VISITORS  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Section  301.  Nonimmigrant  visas:  Section 
301(a)  of  the  blU  amends  section  212(d)  (4) 
of  the  act  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
and  Secretary  of  State,  acting  Jointly  and  on 
the  basis  of  reciprocity,  to  allow  nonimmi- 
grants to  visit  the  United  States  temporarily 
for  business  or  pleasure  without  the  neces- 
sity of  having  in  their  p>06session  a  non- 
immigrant visa  or  border  crossing  Identifica- 
tion card. 

Section  301(b)  would  authorize  medical 
officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  im- 
migration officers  to  serve  at  consular  posts 
overseas  in  order  to  examine  and  inspect 
aliens  seeking  to  visit  the  United  States 
temporarily  for  business  or  pleasure  for 
whom  the  requirement  of  a  visa  or  border 
crossing  identification  card  had  been  waived. 

Section  301(c)  repeals  a  provision  in  sec- 
tion 214(b)  of  the  act  creating  a  presump- 
tion that  every  alien  applying  for  a  visa  or 
for  admission  is  an  immigrant  until  be 
pro-es  that  he  Ls  entitled  to  nonimmigrant 
status. 

TITLE   IV — THE  ADMISSION  OF  PEBSECUTU) 
PEOPLES 

Section  401.  Refugee  relief:  Section  401  (a> 
Of  the  bill  amends  section  212(d)  (5)  of  the 
act  (which  grants  the  Attorney  General  au- 
thority to  i»role  aliens  into  the  United 
States)  by  adding  a  new  subparagraph  (B) 
whicl-  defines  the  term  "reftigee"  as  used 
therein,  and  authorizes  the  President,  when- 
ever he  finds  that  a  situation  has  arisen  creat- 
ing a  class  of  refugees,  to  direct  the  At- 
torney General  by  proclamation  to  parole 
into  the  United  States  such  refugees  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  At- 
torney General  is  further  authorized  in  the 
absence  of  a  Presidential  proclamation  to 
parole  up  to  10,000  such  refugees  into  the 
United  States  In  a  fiscal  year  upon  selection 
by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Section  402.  Adjustment  of  status  of  cer- 
tain aliens:  Section  402(a)  of  the  bill  adds 
a  new  paragraph  (9)  (A)  to  section  212(d) 
of  the  act.  authorizing  the  Attorney  General, 
upon  application  of  an  alien  paroled  Into  the 
United  States  under  section  212(d)(5),  to 
adjust  his  status  to  that  of  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence.  If 
the  Attorney  General  is  satisfied  that  the 
alien  has  remained  in  the  United  States  for 
at  least  2  years,  is  a  person  of  good  moral 
character,  and  that  such  action  is  not  con- 
trary to  the  national  welfare,  safety,  or  se- 
curity, he  may  record  the  alien's  admission 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  alien's  last  arrival.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral must  submit  a  complete  report  to  Con- 
gress in  the  case  of  each  alien  whose  status 
is  adjusted.  Either  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  pass  a  resolution  dis- 
approving the  adjustment  of  status  prior  to 
the  close  of  the  following  session  of  Con- 
gress, in  which  case  the  alien  will  be  re- 
quired to  leave  the  United  States  in  the  man- 
ner provided  by  law.  If  neither  House  ot 
Congress  passes  such  a  resolution  within  that 
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time  the  alien's  status  will   be   adjusted  a£ 
at  the  date  of  his  last  arrival. 

Section  402(b)  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
issuance  of  20,000  special  nonquota  immi- 
grant visas  to  refugees  dvuing  the  2-year 
period  July  1,  1964  to  June  30,  1966.  These 
admissions  are  to  be  in  addition  to  the  ad- 
mission of  refugees  on  parole  under  section 
212(d)(5)  and  under  the  "Refugee  Fair 
Share  Law"  provisions  of  Public  Law  86-648. 

Section  402(c)  of  the  bill  provides  es- 
pecially for  the  admission  of  up  to  10,000 
"hard-core"  refugees  (as  determined  by  the 
U.N.  High  Comlssloner  for  Refugees)  as  non- 
quota immigrants  including  those  who  are 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  Such  refugees 
must  be  otherwise  admissable  and  their  ad- 
mission is  to  be  subject  to  such  terms,  con- 
ditions and  controls,  excluding  the  giving  of 
a  bond,  as  the  Attorney  General  may  pre- 
scribe in  consultation  with  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Section  402(d)  provides  that,  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c).  an  alien  must 
meet  all  eligibility  requirements  of  the  act 
in  order  to  be  admitted  as  a  refugee  under 
this  section  of  the  bill. 

Section  403.  Issuance  of  visas:  This  section 
states  that  any  special  nonquota  immigrant 
visas  issued  under  the  bill,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  Issued  under  section  402(c), 
must  follow  the  requirements  of  section  221 
of  the  act  which  sets  forth  the  general  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  in  issuing  visas. 

Section  404.  Resettlement  of  refugees: 
Section  404(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  make  grants  to  public  or  private 
agencies  in  the  United  States  to  assist  them 
in  resettling  within  the  United  States  needy 
hard-core  refugees  admitted  under  section 
402(c)  of  the  bill,  including  the  fiu-nishlng 
of  care  and  rehabilitation  services.  Section 
404(b)  authorized  the  appropriation  of  up 
to  $2,500,000  for  this  purpose. 

Section  405.  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  definitions:  This  section  applies  the  defi- 
nitions contained  in  section  101  (a)  and  (b) 
of  the  act  to  the  admini.stration  of  title  IV 
of  the  bill. 

TITLE  V— CHANGES  IN  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 
INELIGIBILITY  TO  RECEIVE  VISAS  AND  EXCLU- 
SION FROM  ADMIS.SION 

Section  501.  Pardon  for  crimes:  This  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  amends  paragraphs  (9)  and 
(10)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  act  (which 
declare  aliens  who  have  been  convicted  of 
or  who  admit  having  committed  certain 
crimes  ineligible  to  receive  visas  and  exclud- 
ed from  admission)  to  provide  that  an  alien 
shall  not  be  so  Ineligible  or  excluded  on  the 
basis  of  a  crime  for  which  he  has  received 
z:    pardon. 

Section  502.  Other  excludable  aliens:  Sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  section 
eliminate  existing  language  in  the  act  which 
gives  controlling  effect  to  the  opinion  of  a 
consular  officer  or  the  Attorney  General  in 
determining  the  exciudability  of  certain 
aliens. 

Section  o02(a)  amends  section  212(a)  (15) 
of  the  act  (which  declares  excludable  aliens 
who.  in  ttie  opinion  of  tile  consular  officer  at 

the  lime  of  application  for  a  visa  or  the  At- 
torney General  at  the  time  of  application 
tor  admission  are  likely  to  become  public 
charges)  b>-  eliminating  language  referring 
to  the  opinion  of  tlie  consular  officer  or  the 
Attorney  General. 

Section  502(b)  similarly  amends  section 
2l2<:iM27)  of  the  act  relatlne  to  the  exciud- 
ability of  aliens  who  mlghlfbe  seeking  en- 
trance to  the  United  States  to  engage  in  ac- 
tivities which  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
public  Interest  or  endanger  the  welfare, 
safety  or  security  of  the  United  States. 

Section  502(c)  similarly  amends  section 
212(ai  1 29)  of  the  act  relating  to  the  exciud- 
ability of  aliens  who  might  engage  in  espion- 
age, seek  to  overthrow  our  Government  by 
ur.constitutional  means,  or  participate  in  the 
activities  of  certain  subversive  organizations. 


title  vi.  provisions  relating  to  entry  and 
exclusion;    deportation;    adjustment    of 

STATUS 

Section  601.  Inspection  and  deportation: 
Section  601(a)  rei>eals  section  235(c)  of  the 
act,  which  vests  in  the  Attorney  General  spe- 
cial authority  to  exclude  aliens  for  security 
reasons  tmder  paragraphs  (27),  (28),  and 
(29)  of  section  212(a),  on  the  basis  of  con- 
fidential Information  and  witiiout  inquiry  by 
a  si>eclal  Inquiry  officer. 

Section  601(b)  contains  a  conforming 
amendment  to  section  235(b)  of  the  act,  de- 
leting a  reference  to  section  235(ci . 

Section  601(c)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
241(a)  (8)  of  the  act  (which  provides  for  the 
deportation  of  aliens  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General,  have  become  public 
charges  within  5  years  after  entry) ,  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "in  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General." 

Section  601(d)  repeals  section  241(d)  of 
the  act,  which  applies  the  groimds  for  de- 
portation contained  in  section  241  retro- 
actively to  aliens  who  entered  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  date  of  eniKtment  of  the 
act  and  to  events  that  occurred  prior  to  such 
date. 

Section  602.  Grovmds  for  deportation;  rec- 
ord of  admission:  Section  602(a)  amends 
section  244(a)  (2)  of  the  act  (which  authop- 
izes  the  Attorney  General  to  suspend  depor- 
tation and  grant  i>ennanent  resident  status 
to  aliens  who  are  deportable  for  certain  of 
the  more  serious  grounds  specified  in  section 
241  of  the  act  and  who  have  been  in  the 
United  State  continuously  for  10  years  and 
prove  good  moral  character  during  that 
time),  by  changing  the  test  supplied  by  the 
Attorney  General  In  determining  the  effect  of 
deportation  on  the  alien  or  hie  family  from 
one  of  -exceptional  and  extremely  unusual 
hardship"  to  one  of  "extreme  hardship." 
This  amendment  would  apply  the  same  test 
to  the  aliens  affected  as  is  applied  to  other 
aliens  deportable  on  less  serious  grounds. 

Section  602(b)  repeals  section  244(f)  of 
the  act  which  prohibits  certain  classes  of 
aliens  (crewmen,  exchange  students  and  pro- 
fessors, and  natives  of  contiguous  countries 
or  adjacent  islands)  from  having  their  de- 
portation suspended  and  status  adjusted 
under  section  244  of  the  act. 

Section  602(c)  amends  section  249(a)  of 
the  act  (which  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  create  a  record  of  admission  for  per- 
manent residence  for  certain  aliens  who  en- 
tered the  United  States  prior  to  June  28. 
1940)  by  extending  its  application  to  those 
who  entered  prior  to  December  24.  1952  (the 
effective  date  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act) . 

TITLE     Vn.     LOSS     OF     NATIONALITY 

Section  701.  Loss  of  citizenship;  special  pro- 
ceedings: Section  701(a)  of  the  bill  relating 
to  loss  of  nationality  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  for  voting  in  a  foreign  election 
is  amended  to  add  the  proviso:  "if  such  vot- 
ing in  a  political  election  or  such  participa- 
tion in  an  election  or  plebiscite  is  done  with 

the    Intent    to    renounce    U.S.    nationality    or 

to  acquire  the  nationality  of  a  foreign  state. 

Section  701(b)   of  the  bill  repeals  sections 

350,  352.   353,  354  and   355  of   the  art,   which 

provide  for  or  relate  to  the  loss  of  nauonality 

by  dual  nationals  and  naturalized  U.S.  citi- 
zents  and  nationals. 

Section  701(c)  would  make  se^•eral  changes 
in  section  360(a)  of  the  act,  which  provides 
for  declaratory  judgment  proceedings  for  a 
person  claiming  U.S.  nationality.  The  exist- 
ing provision  applies  only  to  persons  who  are 
within  the  United  States;  as  amended  by  the 
bill  it  is  not  so  limited.  Existing  law  applies 
only  to  persons  who  are  denied  a  right  or 
privilege  as  a  U.S.  national  bv  a  department, 
agency  or  official  of  the  Government;  under 
the  bill  the  denial  is  not  limited  to  such  a 
Federal  source.  The  provision  presently  pro- 
vides only  for  the  initiation  of  r  declaratory 
judgment   proceeding;    as   amended    by    the 


bill.  Judicial  review  under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  would  also  be  made  available. 
The  bin  would  eliminate  provisions  in  the 
existing  section  stating  that  no  action  may 
be  instituted  if  the  issue  of  the  person's  na- 
tionality arose  out  of  or  is  in  issue  in  an  ex- 
clusion proceding.  Finally,  the  existing  5- 
year  period  of  limitation  within  which  su;: 
must  be  brought  would  be  eliminated. 

Section  701(d)  amends  section  360(c)  tf 
the  act  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
(Which  provides  that  a  final  determination 
by  the  Attorney  General  that  a  person  wlij 
has  applied  for  a  declaration  of  nationalli- 
is  not  entitled  to  admission  to  the  United 
States  may  be  reviewed  judicially  only  in 
habeas  corpus  proceedings  and  not  in  air,- 
other  manner) . 

TITLE  VIII.   MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  801.  Powers  of  Immigration  offi- 
cers: This  section  amends  section  287(a)  (i  i 
of  the  act  which  empowers  authorized  olficei  s 
and  employees  of  the  Immigration  and  N;- 
tionality  Service,  without  warrant,  to  inter- 
rogate any  alien  or  person  believed  to  be  a.i 
alien  as  to  his  right  to  be  or  remain  in  the 
United  States.  As  amended  by  the  bill,  the 
interrogation  of  a  person  believed  to  be  an 
alien  would  have  to  be  based  on  probable 
cause. 

Section  802(a)  Statute  of  limitation:  Thi? 
section  of  the  bill  would  add  a  new  section 
293  to  the  act  providing  a  statute  of  limita- 
tion for  deportation  proceedings,  whereb, 
no  alien  could  be  deported  by  reason  of  coi.- 
duct  occurring  more  than  10  years  prior  1 1 
the  institution  of  proceedings. 

Section  802(b)  contains  a  conformiiis; 
amendment  to  the  table  of  contents  to  re- 
flect the  addition  of  the  new  section  293  bv 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 


An  Alabama  Boycott  Would  Violate  \}.S. 
Constitution,  Antitrust  Laws 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

OF   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14, 1965 

Mr.    GEORGE    W.    ANDREWS.       Mi 

Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Dothan  Eagle,  Dothan. 
Ala.,  April  11,  1965,  as  well  as  many  other 
papers  throughout  our  great  country,  aii(3 
written  by  that  outstanding  writer  David 
Lawrence : 

An   Alabama   Boycott   Would  Violate   U.S 
Constitution,  Antitrust  Laws 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Washington.— Unfamiliarity  with  the  la\v.s 
Of  the  land  is  certainly  widespread  In  Amer- 
ica today.     The  mere  fact  that  certain  lead- 
ers Of  Negro  organizations  have  proclaime(i 

an  intention  to  call  for  a  boycott  by  the  pub- 
lic of  all  products  manufactured  in  Alabamn 
tells  only  part  of  the  story.  For  what  is  not 
generally  realized  is  that  there  are  certain 
legal  consequences  which  can  flow  from  such 
an  attempt  to  injure  the  businesses  oif  pr:- 
vate  individuals.  Not  only  are  damage  sult^ 
possible  to  recover  any  losses,  but  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act  forbids  all  combinations 
or  conspiracies  "in  restraint  of  trade"  that 
may  occur  in  Interstate  commerce. 

AFFECTED 

Unquestionably,  in  the  case  of  a  boycott  of 
products  made  in  Alabama  and  sold  outside 
the  State,  interstate  commerce  is  affected 
and  it  is  apparent  that  a  combination  of  per- 
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sons  would  be  involved.  Also,  If  any  com- 
piiules  act  In  concert  not  to  purchase  goods 
irom  that  State,  they  could  be  held  liable 
and  suffer  penalties  under  the  Sherman 
.\ntltrust  Act. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
li.is  ruled  that  the  making  of  an  actual 
.igreement  between  members  of  such  a  com- 
cmation  is  not  always  necessary  to  bring 
iibout  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  law.  The 
.  L;reement  may  be  Implied — just  so  long  as 
tiie  result  is  a  concerted  action  to  boycott 
p.irticular  companies  or  their  products 
i  lie  Supreme  Court  In  1910  declared: 

■An  act  harmless  when  done  by  one  may 
become  a  public  wrong  when  done  by  many, 
,.ctlng  in  concert,  for  it  then  takes  on  the 
:orm  of  a  conspiracy,  and  may  be  prohibited 
1  r  punished.  If  the  result  be  hurtful  to  the 
public,  or  to  the  individual  against  whom 
the  concerted  action  is  directed." 

The  courts  have  also  held  that  the  word 
.  oycott"  Itself  could  imply  a  threat  to  cer- 
I.  in  individuals  or  companies  If  they  refused 
t  '  comply  with  the  demands  made  upon 
1  i>em.  The  Constitution  provides  for  the  pro- 
■ctlon  of  individual  rights.  A  person's  busl- 
1  t^  Is  entitled  to  protection  from  all  unlaw- 
:al  interference,  and  damages  can  be  imposed 
i>v  courts  if  Injury  to  a  business  can  be 
1, roved. 

Indeed,  the  framers  of  the  Civil  Rights 
.\ct  of  1964  relied  on  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution  In  outlaw- 
ing racial  discrimination,  and  yet  a  burden 
I  :!i  commerce  could  also  result  from  the  pro- 
;  ised  boycott.  Tlie  boycott,  too,  could  pe- 
!.  ;lize  innocent  as  well  as  guilty  persons  in 
.Mabama,  Including  Negroes. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  proposed  boycott 
V  ould  be  protected  by  the  right  of  freedom 
<■■■■  speech  as  guaranteed  in  the  first  amend - 
liient  to  the  Constitution.  But  the  Supreme 
CoMxt  has  ruled  that  there  Is  no  such  thing 
Pt  absolute  freedom  of  speech.  Thu^.  for 
distance,  if  someone  cries  "Fire"  in  a  crowded 
theater  and  panic  results,  the  damage  in- 
flicted by  that  individual  cannot  be  disre- 
rrirded  just  because  It  was  a  spoken  word. 
Likewise,  obscenity  and  libel  are  not  pro- 
ti  cted  by  the  free  speech  clause  of  the  Con- 
.-itution. 

The  device  of  the  boycott  has.  of  course, 
been  used  by  labor  unions,  and  in  certain  re- 
s.)ects  it. is  lawful.  This,  however,  concerns 
r  dispute  between  an  employer  and  his  own 
employees.  Picketing,  moreover,  is  limited. 
:;v.d.  while  pickets  may  carry  signs  claiming 
.-i  business  is  \infalr  to  its  employees  and 
urging  others  not  to  patronize  it,  this  does 
iiot  mean  that  the  same  pickets  can  actually 
;  revent  sales  of  goods. 

Pickets  also  may  not  interfere  with  the 
f  .itrance  to  or  exit  from  a  factory  or  busi- 
:.£ss  by  any  person.  Interference  of  this 
;;.nd  is  subject  to  action  by  local  jxjlice  and 
.  :so  to  Injunctive  relief  In  the  courts. 

There  has   been  in  recent   years  a   trend 

'. -ward  the  outlawing  of  secondary  boycott. 

riiis    involves    boycotts    of    the    business    of 

Wlrd  i>arties — companies,  for  example,  wliich 

buy  goods  from  employers  who  are  engaged 

^li  disputes  with  their  workers.  Interference 
ri  this  kind  with  the  business  of  tliird  parties 
•  ^  punishable. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  law  does  not  protect 
.encral    ijoycotts    which    can    injure    inno- 
^C'nt   persons.     The    Constitution    stipulates 
hat   no  one   shall   be   deprived   of  property 
.  ithout  due  process  of  law.     A  nationwide 
:iycott   instituted   against,   products   manu- 
:.ictured  In  a  particular  State  and  sold  out- 
ride that   State   would,   therefore,   certainly 
<ome   into   conflict   with    the  Federal    laws. 
Innumerable  damage  suits  probably  could  be 
iVied  against  organizations   and  individuals 
Instig.atlng  or  participating  in  such  boycotts. 


Inadequacies  of  the  British  National 
Health  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOUBI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1965 

Ml-.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  April  13  Wall  Street  Journal  de- 
scribes some  inadequacies  of  the  British 
National  Health  Service.  The  National 
Health  Service  is  supported  by  the  vast 
majority  of  British  citizens,  but  public  at- 
tention has  begun  to  focus  on  the  sys- 
tem's deficiencies. 

Although  the  Service  costs  almost  20 
F>ercent  of  the  British  government 
budget,  it  is  deficient  in  glaring  respects. 
A  physician  recently  charged  that  con- 
ditions for  op>erations  in  Britain  are 
worse  than  almost  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Two-thirds  of  British  hospitals 
were  built  before  1891. 

These  and  other  complaints  have 
caused  British  physicians  to  demand  pay 
increases  and  better  hospital  facilities. 
In  some  areas  doctors  must  treat  a  maxi- 
mum "list"  of  3,500  patients.  The  pres- 
sure of  caring  for  so  many  causes  stand- 
ards of  treatment  to  deteriorate. 

The  lessons  of  the  British  experience 
with  state-controlled  medicine  should  be 
ample  warning  to  us  in  our  efforts  to  en- 
sure that  we  obtain  optimum  health  care. 

The  article  refeiTed  to  above  follows: 

A    Rebellion    by     Doctors    Rocks    Great 
Britain's  Free  He.'^lth  Care  Plan — Many 
Thre.^ten  To  Quit  Program  in  Pay  Con- 
troversy— Surgeons     Assail     ANTiQUATrn 
Hospitals 
(By  William  S.  Rukeyser,  staff  reporter  of  Uie 
Wall  Street  Journal) 
London. — Britain's    Government-run    Na- 
tional  Health    Service   is   facing   the   worst 
crisis  of  its  17  year  history. 

Tliree-quarters  of  Britain's  23,000  family 
doctors  have  threatened  to  quit  the  NHS  if 

tlieir  demands  for  better  pay  and  other  bene- 
fits aren't  met  by  July  1.  Conditions  In  sev- 
eral of  the  nation's  aging,  understaffed  hos- 
pitals have  so  deteriorated  that  surgeons  are 
refusing  to  perform  operations  in  them. 
Angry  charges  of  profiteering  against  drug 
mantifacturers  in  Britain,  many  of  which 
are  American  controlled,  have  culminated 
in  a  lormal  inquiry  into  relations  between 
the  XHS  and  the  pharmaceutical  industry. 

Money  is  at  the  root  of  all  these  problems. 
Declares  Dr.  George  Little,  a  London  physi- 
cian: "The  country  has  got  to  say  to  itself, 
'Can   we  afford  a  health   service  of  the  kind 

we  want?' " 

Many  here  are  beginniiig  to  question 
Whether  Britain,  or  any  nation,  has  the  re- 
s<nirces  to  offer  free  or  nearly  free  medical 
and  dental  care  to  all  comers  and  still  main- 
tain higli  professional  standards.  John 
Cronin,  a  surgeon  and  a  Labor  Member  of 
Parliament,  believes  the  NHS  is  "crumbling  to 
utter  ruin." 

FUEE  CARE  POPULAR 

Despite  Its  woes,  the  Health  Service  is  un- 
likely to  disintegrate.  Free  care  is  extremely 
popular  with  ordinary  Britons  (97  percent 
have  elected  to  use  an  NHS  family  doctor 
rather  than  avail  themselves  of  optional 
private    treatment),    and     no    government 


would  want  to  take  the  political  conse- 
quences of  presiding  over  Its  demise.  But 
the  British  are  having  to  reexamine  the 
present  setup  oi  the  NHS  as  never  before. 

The  problems  of  the  nation's  3,100  bos- 
pitals,  almost  aU  of  which  are  run  by  the 
NHS,  are  especially  dramatic.  Althou^ 
capital  spending  on  hospitals  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  next  March  31  will  total  9190.4 
million,  up  from  $57.2  mUllon  4  years  ago, 
only  five  new  hospitals  have  been  completed 
since  before  World  War  II.  Two-thirds  of  the 
hospitals  in  England  were  built  before  1891. 
Walts  of  over  6  months  for  nonemergency 
operations  are  common. 

In  the  past  6  weeks  Increasing  numbers 
of  surgeons  have  been  airing  their  complaints 
publicly.  The  wave  of  grumbling  apparently 
was  touched  off  by  Surgeon  W.  P.  Greening, 
who  refused  In  February  to  continue  operat- 
ing in  a  60-year-old  room  in  London's  big 
Charing  Cross  Hospital.  Mr.  Greening,  who 
like  all  British  surgeons  prefers  not  to  be 
called  "doctor,"  said  dust  and  debris  from 
nearby  renovation  work  made  the  operating 
room  unhygienic.  Although  the  hospital's 
board  of  governors  agreed  the  room,  which 
lacks  air  conditioning.  Is  out  of  date.  It  re- 
mains in  use. 

Mr.  Greening's  criticism  was  followed  by 
similar  complaints  from  hospitals  around  the 
country.  One  London  surgeon  told  of  a 
suburban  colleague  who  has  to  wheel  his  own 
patients  into  the  operating  room.  At  a  hos- 
pital in  Monmouthshire,  an  exterminator  was 
called  in  after  rats  were  sighted  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  operating  theater  and  scamper- 
ing along  an  overhead  conduit.  Fourteen 
patients  at  University  College  Hospital  in 
London  were  evacuated  when  the  ceiling  of  a 
ward  collapsed. 

EMBARRASSING  THE  GOVERNMENT 

Tlie  suddenness  with  which  the  compl.iinis 
began  appearing  led  Kenneth  Robinson. 
Minister  of  Health,  to  suggest  that  surgeons 
were  trying  to  embarrass  the  Labor  govern- 
ment. A  group  of  doctors  at  Charing  Cross 
Issued  a  statement  expressing  "surprise  and 
shock"  at  Mr.  Robinson's  charge.  Dr.  Denis 
Buxton  Hopkln,  a  consultant  at  Charing 
Cross  and  Lambeth  Hospitals,  asserted  that 
conditions  for  operations  in  Britain  are 
"worse  than  almost  anywhere  in  the 
world." 

Hospitals  are  short  of  funds  for  staff  sala- 
ries as  well  as  buildings.  Low  pay  has  wor- 
sened a  national  shortage  of  laboratory  tech- 
nicians and  nurses,  and  many  hospitals  are 
almost  exclusively  staffed  by  doctors  from 
former  British  colonies. 

The  threat  of  family  doctors  to  resign  from 
the  Health  Service  arose  2  months  ago 
when  the  Government  offered  to  increase 
their  pay  by  $15.4  million  a  year,  instead  of 
the  more  than  $50  million  they  had  asked. 
The  Government  offer  would  amount  to  a 
boost  of  about  10  percent;  family  doctors 
currently  have  average  net  income  of  $7,742 
a  year  from  their  NHS  work.  (By  way  of 
oomparison,     factory     -wages     average     about 

$2,500  a  year  in  Britain.)  The  British  Medi- 
cal Association  condemned  the  offer  and 
submitted  new  demands  that  would  cost  the 
Government  $84  to  $98  million  a  year 
Etemands  included  a  33-percent  pay  hike, 
extra  payment  for  rUght  and  weekend  -work 
6  weeks'  annual  vacation  with  the  NHS  foot- 
ing the  bill  for  substitute  doctors,  and  low- 
interest  Government  loans  to  finance  new 
offices  and  equipment. 

At  first  the  doctors  said  they  would  quit 
the  Health  Service  April  1.  "The  date  was 
delayed  3  months  when  Mr.  Robinson  agreed 
to  change  the  method  of  distributing  the 
$15.4  million  award  to  meet  doctors'  wishes 
and  to  negotiate  on  the  other  points. 
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It's  widely  expected  that  some  solution 
adequate  to  stare  off  mass  resignations  will 
be  found  by  July,  but  the  'EULA  says  1,000  or 
more  doctors  may  quit  anyway  out  of  prin- 
ciple. For  thoee  who  resign,  the  association 
has  suggested  a  prlrate  Insurance  plan 
under  which  patients  would  pay  doctors  7 
to  35  cents  a  week. 

RISING  BtTDGETS 

As  in  the  United  States,  medical  costs  have 
been  soaring  In  Britain,  and  this  has  been  re- 
flected In  the  NHS  budget.  Prom  $1  billion 
In  1948,  the  year  the  service  began.  Its  ex- 
penditures have  climbed  to  more  than  $3.5 
billion  a  year — equal  to  18.5  percent  of  the 
British  budget  in  the  12  months  ended 
April  1.  But  despite  the  increased  spending, 
the  Government  has  been  unable  to  provide 
the  quality  of  care  envisaged  when  the  NHS 
was  set  up. 

In  rural  and  industrial  areas  where  doc- 
tors are  scarce,  many  have  to  cope  with  the 
legal  maximum  '•lisf  of  3.500  NHS  patients. 
Since  doctors  are  paid  an  annual  fee  for  each 
patient  on  their  lists,  this  increases  their  In- 
come, but  It  can  also  rule  out  anything  but 
the  most  superficial  medicine.  A  general 
practitioner  in  Stmderland,  near  Newcastle, 
complains  that  sometimes  he  has  to  see  as 
many  as  23  patients  an  hour  at  his  office. 
Conscientious  doctors  find  that  eflforts  to 
keep  track  of  new  medical  developments 
often  extend  their  working  day  to  16  hours. 

The  shortage  of  doctors  that  keeps  this 
physician  so  busy  isn't  entirely  due  to  the 
unattractlveness  of  working  for  the  Health 
Service.  It's  true  that  part  of  the  problem 
is  emigration — a  recent  study  Indicates  20 
percent  of  British  doctors  work  abroad  for  at 
least  part  of  their  careers — but  there  are 
other  causes. 

A    STUDY     IN     CONFUSION 

In  1953  the  medical  Journal  Lancet  wrote: 
"The  profession  is  probably  becoming  over- 
crowded." This  view  was  shared  by  many 
medical  men,  and  at  their  urging  a  Govern- 
ment inquiry  into  the  training  of  doctors  was 
set  up.  In  1957  the  inquiry  body  recom- 
mended "A  reduction  of  (medical)  students 
Intake  by  about  one-tenth,  from  as  early  a 
date  as  is  practicable."  Only  in  1960  did 
medical  spokesmen  begin  wondering  aloud 
whether  a  shortage  of  doctors  rather  than  a 
glut  might  not  be  the  real  problem.  By  then 
the  medical  schools  had  dutifully  reduced 
their  intake  of  students.  Steps  have  since 
been  tvikcn  to  Increase  enrollments. 

In  view  of  the  Labor  government's  reluc- 
tance to  meet  their  pay  demands,  doctors  are 
Incensed  by  its  decision  to  discontinue 
charging  NHS  patients  for  prescription 
drugs.  Patients  formerly  paid  a  service 
charge  of  28  cents  per  prescription;  remov- 
ing the  charge  Is  expected  to  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment over  $80  million  a  year.  Remarks 
Dr.  Bernard  Taylor,  who  practices  in  Lon- 
don's Industrial  East  End:  "In  10  years  of 
practicing  in  the  East  End  I  have  never 
known  a  single  case  of  hardship  caused  by 
the  prescription  charge." 

A  controversy  over  the  prices  the  Health 
Service  itself  pays  for  drugs  has  been  brew- 
ing for  4  years.  It  will  be  investigated  by  a 
Government  commi.'ision  headed  by  Lord 
Salnbury.  chairman  of  a  nationwide  chain 
of  grocery  stores. 

U.S.  companies  are  deeply  Involved;  sub- 
sidiaries of  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  American 
Cyanamid  Co.,  Upjohn  Co.,  Smith.  Kline  & 
French  Laboratories,  Parke.iDavls  &  Co  ,  Ell 
LUly  &  Co.,  and  other  U.S.  drug  producers 
have  captured  an  estimated  55  to  60 
percent  of  the  British  prescription-drug 
market.  The  Health  Service,  much  the  larg- 
est buyer  in  this  market,  spent  $299.3  million 
on  drugs  last  year,  up  from  $117  million  in 
1957. 

IGNORING    PATENT    RIGHTS 

British  patent  law  permits  Government 
agencies    to    cut    costs    by    Ignoring    patent 


rights,  and  in  1961  the  NHS  began  buying 
the  antibiotic  tetracycline  from  European 
sources  at  $18.20  per  thousand  tablets.  The 
tetracycline  patent  holder,  Pfizer,  and  its 
licensees  had  been  selling  the  drug  for  $168 
to  $252  per  thousand. 

Pfizer's  protests  that  the  Health  Service 
was  undermining  research  efforts  by  dis- 
regarding the  patent  were  overridden.  The 
Government  has  agreed  in  principle  to  pav 
some  royalties  to  the  patentholders  In  this 
and  similar  cases,  but  negotiations  as  to 
amounts  still  are  going  on. 

The  fact  that  European  "pirates"  could  sell 
tetracycline  for  a  fraction  of  the  normal 
price  attracted  wide  attention  In  Parliament 
and  elsewhere.  Leftwlng  critics  of  the  drug 
Industry  led  a  chorus  of  chaises  that  tliere 
was  prima  facie  evidence  of  profiteering. 
The  Association  of  British  Pharmaceutical 
Industries,  a  trade  group,  dismisses  much  of 
this  criticism  as  the  work  of  doctrinaire 
Socialists,  though  it  admits  there  may  have 
been  isolated  sharp  practices  by  drugmakers. 
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Green  Bay,  Wis.:  All  Anierica  City 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1965 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wiscoiisin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  cities  can  boast  of  an  All 
America  athletic  team.  Some  athletic 
teams  can  boast  an  All  America  City.  In 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  we  have  both. 

Green  Bay  has  long  been  famed  for  its 
Packers — often  the  football  champions  of 
the  world  and  always  All  America  in  the 
highest  tradition  of  this  All  America 
sport.  And  the  city's  hometown  pride  in 
the  Packers  has  known  no  bounds. 

Today  it  is  the  city  that  moves  into  the 
spotlight,  and  while  my  hometown  has 
always  been  All  America  to  me,  now 
Green  Bay  has  achieved  that  distinction 
nationally  and  officially.  The  National 
Municipal  League  and  Look  magazine, 
cosponsors  of  the  All  America  Cities 
Awards,  have  awarded  the  title  of  "All 
America  City"  to  Green  Bay.  The  honor 
was  won  because  of  tliC  vigorous  action 
of  Green  Bay's  citizens  in  biinging  about 
major  improvements  in  the  city,  and  thus 
setting  a  good  example  to  all  America. 

I  particularly  want  to  congratulate 
Mayor  Roman  P.  Denis.scn  of  Green  Bay 
and  his  Committee  for  a  Cleaner  Green 
Bay: 

Leslie  Andrews,  chairman;  Mrs.  Ralph 
Cm-tis  Smith,  secretary;  Mrs.  Elaine 
Griffin,  treasurer;  Peter  Doi-Kchel,  chair- 
man of  river  project;  F.  J.  Euclide,  direc- 
tor of  public  works:  Arthur  LundquLst. 
air  pollution  inspector:  Ralph  Bergman, 
city  planner. 

Robert  Adams,  James  Cordry.  Robert 
Blaney,  Paul  Buehler,  Robert  Detry.  Sgt. 
Harold  Compton,  Dr.  Jerome  Gandt,  K. 
W.  Haubenschild.  Mrs.  Walter  Lambert. 
Mrs.  Alvis  Kasberg,  Mrs.  Larry  Medd, 
Chester  Miller.  George  Miu-ray,  Bernard 
Murray,  Walter  Singleton.  A.  E.  Swan- 
Strom. 

Hugh  Sargent,  James  E.  Shepeck. 
Charles  WiUiams.  Walter  2iaiin,  Dewey 
Decker,  Fire  Chief   David  Zuidmulder, 


Mrs.  Robert  Brandenburg,  John  Sains- 
bury.  Cletus  Weber,  Robert  Heaslett, 
Fred  Luisier,  Kenneth  Larson,  Jerome 
Gille,  FYank  Vandersteen,  and  Miss  Wil- 
ma  Bancroft. 

The  All  American  Cities  Awards  C) 
each  year  to  11  U.S.  communities.  T\v? 
winning  cities  are  selected  by  a  jury  of 
prominent  citizens  and  experts  on  gov- 
ernment impaneled  by  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League.  The  12-member  jury  Is 
comprised  of: 

Dr.  George  H.  Gallup,  foreman,  chair- 
man of  the  council,  National  Municipal 
League,  and  director,  American  Institute 
of  Public  Opinion;  William  E.  Dauer, 
president,  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Executives;  Miss  Lois  V.  Edinger. 
president.  National  Education  Associa- 
tion; Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Ford,  presiden;. 
National  Federation  of  Business  aivj 
Professional  Women's  Clubs;  George  W 
Jones,  secretary,  San  Francisco  Labor 
CouncU.  APL-CIO;  Mark  Matthews, 
former  president,  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States;  Willard 
V.  Merrihue.  chairman.  Effective  Citizen* 
Organization;  Vernon  C.  Myers,  pu'.j- 
lisher,  Look;  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Rawson,  as- 
sistant to  the  president,  Greater  Cleve- 
land Associated  Foundation;  Allen  H. 
Seed,  Jr.,  executive  vice  president.  Ker  p 
America  Beautiful;  Mrs.  Robert  S. 
Stuart,  president,  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States;  Dr.  Donald 
H.  Webster,  director.  Bureau  of  Govern- 
ment Research  and  Services,  Universiiy 
of  Washington. 

In  announcing  the  members  of  whot 
they  refer  to  as  "this  fine  new  term  of 
All  America  Cities,"  the  sponsors  said 
about  Green  Bay: 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  has  a  sweeping  campriign 
going  to  get  next  to  godliness.  The  mayor's 
comnilttee  for  a  cleaner  Green  Bay  la  win- 
ning its  skirmish  with  litter  and  air  and 
water  pollution.  "It  all  started."  says  the 
lady  chairman,  "when  I  swept  my  front 
porch."  Green  Bay  enjoys  the  mixed  bles.-^- 
Ing  of  being  an  Industrial  town;  for  evcrv 
2,500  tons  of  coal  burned,  150  tons  of  a?h 
used  to  cascade  onto  the  city.  Pressured, 
local  manufacturers  Installed  expensive  ele--- 
trostatlc  dust  collectors  to  catch  the  ash  be- 
fore it  left  the  smokestack.  Sulfite  liquor,  a 
byproduct  of  papermaking,  once  poured  Into 
the  Fox  and  East  Rivers,  which  merge  at 
Green  Bay.  Now,  the  local  paper  companic.'; 
dry  It,  bag  It.  then  sell  it  to  mining  firm.'; 
and  to  packers  of  animal  food  pellets.  In 
1950,  75  tons  of  dust  swirled  over  every 
square  mile  of  downtown — every  month. 
Thanks  largely  to  a  committee-Inspired 
ordinance  requiring  hard  surfacing  of  park- 
ing lots,  the  dust  count  is  down  to  18.2  tons. 

In  the  .-summers  of  1963  and  1964.  volur- 
teers  worked  to  get  the  waterfront  cleaned 
up;  dilapidated  buildings  came  down.  .Tnd 
boat  hulks  were  removed.  Green  Bay's  edu- 
cators cagily  employ  a  new  kind  of  little  tc-1 
schoolhouse:  the  ordinary  suburban  home 
converted  into  primary  classrooms.  Such 
home  .schools  make  do  while  the  school  bo.ird 
waits  to  see  If  housing  shifts  Justify  tr.id:- 
tlonal  buildings. 

To  the  extent  that  each  city.  town,  vil- 
lage, and  hamlet  throughout  all  50 
States  improves  itself,  to  that  degree  i.- 
America  improved.  Thus  I  am  confi- 
dent that  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress— all  of  us  together  representing  all 
America — share  in  the  pride  I  feel  over 
the  achievement  scored  by  Green  Bay 
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and  its  10  All- America  teammates  of 
1965,  and  join  me  in  extending  con- 
pi-atulations: 

Bluefield,  W.  Va.;  Columbia,  S.C;  Port 
Worth,  Tex.;  Hazelton,  Pa.;  Hopklns- 
ville,  Ky.;  Keene,  N.H.;  NUes,  ni.;  South 
Portland,  Maine;  White  Bear  Lake, 
Minn.;  and  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


Solving  the  Mystery  of  Cancer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

or   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14.  19€5 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  declared  war  on  disease,  with 
an  especial  emphasis  on  cancer,  heart 
disease,  and  stroke.  Of  these  dread 
diseases,  cancer  is  the  word  that  causes 
the  most  fear,  for  the  names  of  its  vic- 
tims are  well  known  and  the  reason  for 
the  disease  itself  is  unknown. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  new  stir 
of  optimism  among  scientists  and  physi- 
cians as  they  delve  into  this  mystery  they 
felt  might  never  be  solved.  All  over  the 
w  orld  projects  are  imderway  to  discover 
the  cause  and  cure  of  cancer. 

On  many  fronts  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
ihe  research  goes  on  to  prolong  life,  to 
restore  victims  of  cancer  to  a  useful 
1-iace  in  our  society. 

Foremost  among  the  research  centers 
is  St.  Jude  Research  Hospital,  a  part  of 
the  Memphis  medical  complex,  built  by 
Comedian  Danny  Thomas.  Its  goal  is  to 
f:nd  a  cure  for  leukemia  and  to  cure 
cliildren  stricken  with  this  and  other 
malignancies. 

Tonight  the  Ambassador  of  Lebanon 
riiid  Mrs.  Ibrahim  El-Ahdab  will  inaugu- 
rate the  1965  teenagers  march  for  St. 
Jude  Research  Hospital  with  a  reception 
at  the  Embassy.  In  the  next  few  weeks 
teenagers  will  be  marching  in  Washing- 
ion  and  in  other  major  cities  throughout 
the  country  to  raise  money  for  this  star- 
j^haped  hospital,  this  "star  of  hope"  for 
cancer  stricken  children. 

The  stories  from  St.  Jude  and  other 
medical  centers  are  sometimes  technical, 
lut  often  the  good  news  is  as  significant 
and  heartwarming  as  any  breakthrough 
in  space. 

Mrs.  Ida  Clemens,  in  an  article  on  can- 
cur  research  in  Mid-South,  the  Sunday 
magazine  section  of  the  Commercial  Ap- 
peal, defined  cancer  as  "a  disease  of  the 
cells  and  growth  gone  haywire."  In  an- 
other article  she  told  of  seven  children 
-^tricken  with  neuroblastoma,  a  type  of 
cancer,  getting  a  new  lease  on  life 
through  a  new  method  of  drug  treat - 
:r,ent  at  St.  Jude. 

I  would  like  to  include  these  articles  at 

"his  point  In  the  Record: 

'From    the    Commercial    Appeal    Mid-South 
magazine,  Apr.   11,   1965] 

O.NE  OF  Three  Victims  Is  Being  Saved, 
Others  Cottld  Be  Through  Early  Detec- 
tion AND  Memphis'  Leadership  in  Cancer 
Research 

(By  Ida  Clemens) 
Humphrey    Bogart,    Dick    Powell.    Charles 

Laughton,  Gary  Cooper,  Jack  Carson,  House 


Speaker  Sam  Ray  burn — the  names  of  these 
cancer  victims  are  widely  known.  Their 
wealth  and  fame  came  to  nothing  when  can- 
cer came  to  them. 

Yet  their  lives  might  have  been  prolonged 
If  the  malignancy  had  been  discovered  soon 
enough  for  treatment. 

More  than  1,300,000  Americans  are  alive 
today  and  cured  of  cancer,  the  American 
Cancer  Society  repK>rts. 

"With  present  knowledge  and  weapons, 
one  out  of  three  cancer  patients  Is  being 
saved.  If  Ignorance  and  fear  did  not  stop 
people  from  reporting  their  cancer  suspicions 
early,  one  out  of  two  could  be  saved,"  the 
society  emphasizes. 

How  long  until  medical  science  finds  a 
way  to  prevent  and  cure  all  cancers? 

"No  one  can  answer  this  question,"  said 
Dr.  Donald  Plnkel,  medical  director  of  St. 
Jude  Research  Hospital.  "But  It  seems  in- 
evitable that  a  cure  wUl  be  found. 

"A  concentrated  effort  Is  being  made  all 
over  the  world  toward  understanding  the 
disease.  Through  understanding  will  come 
a  rational  approach  to  prevention  and  cure." 

There's  a  new  stir  of  optimism  among  can- 
cer specialists  everywhere.  Scientists  who 
15  years  ago  felt  cancer  might  never  be 
solved  now  are  talking  about  where,  when, 
and  what  the  answer  might  be. 

For  one  thing,  It  is  becoming  clearer  Just 
what  cancer  is — a  disease  of  the  cells  and 
growth  gone  haywire. 

"Cells  are  constantly  dividing  aU  through 
the  body.  We  get  a  new  stomach  lining 
every  3  days,"  said  Dr.  Edward  H.  Storer.  co- 
director  of  the  West  Tennessee  Cancer  Clinic 
at  21  North  Dunlap. 

"Normally,  the  body  controls  and  regulates 
cell  division.  For  example,  a  cut  heals  by 
cell  division.  This  division  stops  when  the 
Job  of  healing  is  done.  Cells  then  divide 
again  as  needed,  always  under  control  of  the 
body. 

"Cancer  does  not  obey  the  laws  of  the 
body.  The  wayward  cells  Just  keep  growing 
and  dividing,  paying  no  attention  to  any- 
thing and  doing  little  or  none  of  their  once 
normal  duty." 

Certain  agents  (carcinogens)  such  as  some 
chemical  compounds,  along  with  radiation 
and  possibly  some  viruses,  seem  to  have  the 
ability  to  alter  some  body  cells  and  spur 
them  into  prolific  uncontrolled  reproduction. 
These  unnatxiral  ceUs  multiply  eo  rapidly 
that  they  destroy  or  crowd  out  normal  cells 
and  tissues. 

While  scientists  can  say  what  cancer  is  and 
how  it  goes  about  its  destruction,  they  still 
can't  say  "why." 

This  spurs  investigators  at  St.  Jude.  the 
University  of  Tennessee  medical  units,  in 
medical  centers  eveiywhere,  to  continual 
search  for  new  Information  to  add  to  the 
arsenal  against  cancer. 

A  new  technique  In  treatment  of  advanced 
cancer  of  the  liver  is  being  tried  In  UT's 
department  of  surgery  by  Dr.  Joe  Akin,  under 
direction  of  Dr.  Storer.  associate  professor  of 
surgery.  The  pilot  study  is  supported  by  a 
grant  from  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

"We  are  using  fluorouracll.  a  drvig  used 
only  for  certain  types  of  far-advanced  cancer. 
The  drug  Is  familiar  but  we  are  trying  a  new 
route  to  get  the  drug  faster  and  in  higher 
concentration  to  the  tumor  and  avoid  some 
of  the  toxic  (poisonous)  effects." 

The  drug  usually  Is  Injected  into  a  vein. 
once  a  day  for  several  days.  There  has  been 
some  response  to  this  manner  of  Injection 
but  the  drug  becomes  diluted  throughout  the 
whole  body,  causing  some  harmful  effects  on 
normal  blood  cells.  This  limits  the  dosage 
that  can  be  given.  Dr.  Storer  said. 

"In  effort  to  get  the  drug  to  cancerous 
tissues  in  higher  concentration,  it  has  been 
injected  Into  the  artery  leading  to  the  dis- 
eased part  of  the  body.  This  takes  special- 
ized equipment  and  Involves  some  risk  be- 
cause of  high  blood  pressxire  within  an  artery 

"The  liver  is  the  only  organ  in  the  body 


that  has  a  dual  blood  supply.  Both  the 
hepatic  artery  and  the  portal  vein  carry 
blood  to  It.  The  hepatic  artery  Is  l>elng  used 
in  other  medical  centers  with  scnne  success 
to  treat  cancer  of  the  liver.  We  believe  our 
technique  is  much  simpler  and  safer. 

"Blood  from  the  abdominal  organs  does 
not  go  directly  back  to  the  heart.  It  goes 
to  the  liver  first  by  way  of  the  portal  yetn 
and  then  to  the  heart.  We  are  using  the 
obliterated  umbilical  vein  as  an  easy  route 
to  the  portal  vein. 

"When  the  umbilical  cord  Is  cut  after 
birth,  no  blood  circulates  through  the  vein 
but  It  Is  stUl  there.  Under  local  anesthesia, 
we  make  an  incision  under  the  skin  above 
the  navel,  find  the  obliterated  vein  and  open 
it  up  by  pushing  a  catheter  tube  through  it 
to  the  point  where  the  umbilical  vein  Joins 
the  portal  vein. 

"We  drip  the  drug  solution  through  the 
catheter  into  the  portal  vein.  The  catheter 
cna  be  left  In  place  a  month  If  necessary. 
We  let  the  drug  drip  around  the  clock. 

"We  have  been  able  to  give  twice  the 
usual  dose  of  the  drug  without  a  decrease 
In  white  blood  ceU  count.  White  blood  cells 
are  the  body's  defense  against  Infection." 

The  technique  has  been  used  on  four  pa- 
tients at  John  Gaston  Hospital.  Their  liver 
cancers  were  either  so  located  or  so  massive 
that  they  were  beyond  X-ray  or  surgery. 

Two  patients  are  alive,  feeling  better  and 
gaining  weight,  Dr.  Storer  said.  The  disease 
was  BO  far  advanced  that  one  patient  died 
before  the  drug  had  a  chance  to  be  effective. 
In  the  fourth  patient,  the  tumor  did  not  re- 
6i>ond  to  the  drug. 

"There  is  no  hope  of  cure  but  we  believe, 
in  some  cases,  the  tumor  wUl  grow  smaller 
and  useful  life  will  be  prolonged,"  he  said. 

Lung  cancer  Is  now  the  leading  cause  of 
death  from  cancer.  The  American  Cancer 
Society  estimates  52,000  will  develop  lung 
cancer  this  year. 

Dr.  PaiU  Henry  Sherman,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  thoralc  and  cardiac  surgery  at  UT. 
has  designed  a  preliminary  plastic  model  of 
an  artificial  lung. 

"Its  working  capacity  has  yet  to  be  fully 
established,"  Dr.  Sherman  said.  "We  face 
similar  obstacles,  such  as  blood  clotting,  that 
others  are  encountering  in  efforts  to  de- 
velop an  artificial  heart. 

"Right  now,  our  main  problem  is  to  dupli- 
cate the  gas  exchange  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
oxygen  in  and  out  of  the  blood  through 
some  system  that  will  accomplish  the  same 
result  as  in  human  breathing. 

"If  the  principles  Involved  in  the  pre- 
liminary design  prove  workable,  a  more  so- 
phisticated model  will  be  made  for  experi- 
mental use  in  animals." 

Dr.  Sherman  said  he  will  know  in  6  months 
whether  the  preliminary  system  is  work- 
able. If  not,  another  system  wll>  be  tried 
His  work  Is  supported  by  a  grant  from  the 
American  Cancer  Society. 

"Someday  we  will  have  an  artificial  lung 
that  people  can  wear.  Just  as  we  -will  have  an 
artificial  heart,"  he  predicted. 

An  artificial  limg  would  be  applicable  to 
some  cases  of  lung  cancer.  It  also  would 
be  Important  to  people  suffering  from  non- 
cancerous lung  destruction  as  occurs  In  em- 
physema. 

The  artificial  lung  field  has  been  the  most 
difficult  and  slowest  to  be  approached  by 
surgery.  Dr.  Sherman  s.Tld.  Lung  airways 
involve  infection  which  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  control  on  a  permanent  basis.  Other 
internal  organs  can  be  kept  sterile. 

"Another  problem  is  that  flow  of  air  in 
and  out  of  lungs  is  hard  to  control  because 
the  energy  for  breathing  does  not  come  from 
the  lungs  but  from  the  chest  muscles  and 
diaphragm.  In  contrast,  tlxe  heart  pumps 
its  own  blood.  It  has  Its  own  energy  be- 
cause it's  a  muscle.  Thus,  treatment  of  de- 
stroyed lungs  Is  exceedingly  complex." 

Until  an  artificial  lung  comes  along,  what 
can  be  done? 
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"We  can  remove  all  of  one  lung  for  dis- 
ease or  parts  of  both,  lungs  and  the  patient 
can  still  work.  Limitations  are  severe  if 
both  lungs  are  diseased. 

"Lung  transplants  from  one  person  to  an- 
other have  been  done  without  success.  At- 
tempts to  replace  organs  by  transplantation 
have  been  complicated  by  the  natural  de- 
fense of  the  body  which  rejects  most  living 
things  foreign  to  It."  Dr.  Sherman  said. 
"Some  plastic  materials  are  not  rejected." 

Do  viruses  cause  malignant  tumors  in  hu- 
man beings?  In  effort  to  find  the  answer, 
considerable  research  In  this  area  is  being 
done  by  scientists  at  St.  Jude  and  across 
the  Nation. 

"That  certain  viruses  can  cause  cancer  in 
laboratory  animals  is  firmly  established  but 
no  one  yet  has  uncovered  a  human  cancer 
virus,"  a  local  virologist  said. 

"W'e  have  taken  a  virus  from  a  frog  and 
found  it  will  grow  in  fish  and  chicken  em- 
bryo cells.  This  offers  opportiuiity  to  study 
how  viruses  affect  different  cells.  A  virus 
may  change  one  type  of  cell  to  a  malignant 
cell  or  destroy  another  type.  We  are  trying 
to  find  new  information  on  the  relationship, 
if  any,  of  viruses  to  cancer." 

St.  Jude  Research  Hospital  is  dedicated  to 
seeking  a  cure  for  children  with  leukemia 
(cancer  of  blood-manufacturing  organs), 
solid  tumors  and  other  childhood  disorders, 
through  basic  and  clinical  research. 

Dr.  Douglas  H.  Sprunt,  chief  of  DT'b  di- 
vision of  pathology,  believes  chronic  Irrita- 
tion may  play  a  part  in  lung  cancer. 

For  5  years  he  has  studied  experimental 
animals  which  have  been  repeatedly  injected 
in  the  windpipe  with  viruses,  bacterial  poi- 
sons and  chemically  Irritating  substances. 

"We  have  produced  two  lung  cancers  In 
rabbits  which  seldom.  If  ever,  have  Itmg 
cancer.  I  think  we'll  have  several  more  in 
the  near  future,"  Dr.  Sprunt  said. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Moon,  associate  professor 
of  phy.siology.  has  produced  breast  cancer  in 
rats,  using  chemical  agents  similar  to  com- 
pounds in  coal  tars.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  these  compounds  produce  cancer  in 
humans,  he  said. 

.  "We  are  studying  the  hormonal  relation- 
ships which  are  influential  in  inducing  tu- 
mors with  these  chemicals  and  attempting 
to  prevent  tumor  development  by  changing 
the   hormonal   balance  of  the  animal. 

"By  injecting  proper  doses  of  certain  hor- 
mones, only  50  percent  of  the  animals  will 
develop  brea?t  cancer." 

The  attack  on  cancer  Is  being  pressed  by 
many  other  Memphis  researchers. 


[From  the  Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  Apr.  9,  1965] 
Dri-g   Tre.\tment   G.mns  on   Cancsk;    Seven 
Children  Get  New  Le.^se  on  Lite  Thbottgh 
Experimental  Program  at  St.  Jude  Hos- 

PIT.^L 

(By  Ida  Clemens) 

Seven  of  nine  children  stricken  with  neu- 
roblastoma, a  t\-pe  of  cancer,  are  living  longer 
through  a  new  method  of  diaig  treatment  at 
St.  Jude  Research  Hospital. 

The  seven  joui.gsters  are  doing  well  and 
have  been  free  of  disease  more  than  a  year. 
The  lir.'^t  patient  treated  has  had  no  sign  of 
disease  for  23  months. 

"Results  look  encouraging,  but  these  p-a- 
ticr.ts  have  not  been  followed  long  enough 
to  be  co^t.^ill  the  disease  will  not  recur,"  Dr. 
David  H.  James  Jr.,  emphasized. 

Dr.  James,  who  directed  the  research.  Is  a 
clinical  pediatrician  at  St.  Jude  and  assist- 
ant professor  of  pediatrics  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee  College  of  Medicine. 

Neuroblastoma  la  the  third  most  common 
cancer  in  childhood.  Leukemia  is  first  and 
brain  tumor  Is  second. 

Two  drugs  have  shown  some  effect  against 
neiu-oblastoma.  They  have  been  used  singly 
in  treatment  elsewhere.     The  results  at  St. 


Jude  have  been  achieved  by  using  both  drugs 
concurrently. 

The  drugs  are  cyclophosphamide  and  vin- 
cristine sulfate.  About  half  the  chUdren 
treated  elsewhere  with  cylophosphamide 
alone  have  shown  some  decrease  in  size  of 
the  tumor.  The  effect  usually  lasted  only  a 
few  months.  Dr.  James  said,  although  occa- 
sionally, it  lasted  1  to  2  years. 

"There  has  been  less  experience  with  vin- 
cristine sulfate  alone  but,  from  pubished 
reports,  40  to  50  percent  of  cliUdreu  showed 
some  decrease  for  2  to  4  months. 

"Since  the  side  ef[ecis  of  these  drugs  are 
different  and  therefore  not  acoumulative,  we 
felt  that  by  using  both  drugs  concurrently 
we  might  be  able  to  double  the  effect  on 
the  cancer  without  doubling  adverse  side 
effects.  We  have  had  o:ily  mild  side  effects 
in  our  patients,"  he  said. 

A  serious  side  effect  of  cyclophosphamide 
is  bone  marrow  depression.  Normal  blood 
cells  cannot  be  formed.  Use  of  vincristine 
sulfate  is  limited  because  it  damages  normal 
nerve  tissue. 

The  St.  Jude  patients  suffered  from  nausea 
and  vomiting,  some  loss  of  hair  and  loss  of 
reflexes  of  ankles  and  knees.  All  side  effects 
were  temporary. 

Neuroblastoma  is  a  malignant  tumor  that 
originates  from  nerve  cells,  either  from  the 
sympathetic  ganglion  cells  that  run  along 
the  spinal  column  or  from  tha  inside  of  the 
adrenal  gland  above  each  kidney. 

In  60  to  70  percent  of  cases,  the  tumor 
begins  in  the  upper  port  of  the  abdomen  but 
can  also  begin  in  the  chest,  neck  or  pelvis. 
It  occurs  most  commonly  in  the  first  4  vears 
of  life. 

"If  this  ttimor  localized  in  one  particular 
area,  it  could  be  cured  by  surgical  removal," 
Dr.  James  said.  "Unforttmately,  in  most 
cases  it  is  not  localized  when  first  diagnosed. 
The  reason  is  that  the  tumor  tends  to  spread 
before  it  causes  any  symptoms." 

In  five  of  the  St.  Jude  patients,  the  tumor 
completely  disappeared.  Two  others  re- 
sponded to  such  an  extent  thiit  the  tiunor 
could  be  surgically  removed. 

After  responding  to  the  two  drugs  a  few 
months,  the  other  two  patient.s  developed 
progressive  disease  and  died.  The  nine  pa- 
tients ranged  in  age  from  3  weeks  to  II 
years. 

The  research  started  in  May  1963.  Dr. 
James  will  report  results  to  the  American 
Association  for  Cancer  Research  In  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  today.  Collaborating  in  the  work 
were  Dr.  Donald  Pinkel.  St.  Jude  medical 
director.  Dr.  Omar  Hustu  and  Dr.  Earle 
Wrenn. 
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Results  of  Poll  in  39th  District  of  New 
York  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REiVlARKS 

OK 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^TTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
I  became  a  Member  of  tiie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  gave  high  priority  to 
preparation  and  distribution  of  a  ques- 
tionnaire for  the  men  and  women  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent. 

It  was  carefully  consti-ucted  to  permit 
expression  of  a  wide  range  of  opinions. 
It  contains  12  multiple-choice  type  ques- 
tions on  important  issues. 

The  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  all 
residents  of  the  39th  Congressional  Dis- 


trict of  New  York  in  Januai-y  and 
February. 

During  the  weeks  following  the  mail- 
ing, my  staff  and  I  were  amazed — and 
highly  pleased — by  the  responses.  Ai)- 
proximately  10  percent  of  the  citizen.s 
who  received  the  questionnaire  went  to 
the  trouble  of  filling  it  out,  providing 
their  own  stamp  and  envelope,  and  re- 
turning it  to  my  office. 

Almost  12,000  citizens  took  the  tin:.- 
to  give  thoughtful  and  discerning  replii  .^ 
to  the  questions.  Such  a  demonstra- 
tion of  responsible  citizenship  makes  n:- 
want  to  try  that  much  harder  to  be  the;:- 
thoughtful  and  responsible  represent.  - 
five. 

Many  citizens  not  only  checked  tl  p 
answers  most  closely  in  accord  with  the;:- 
own  feelings— but  also  added  person  I 
comments  to  f lu-ther  clarify  their  viev  ■. 

I  personally  read  each  completed 
questionnaire  as  they  flooded  my  office— 
and  I  feel  that  as  a  result  I  am  mucii 
better  acquainted  with  the  people  I  rep- 
resent. Their  insights  w-ill  give  n^? 
guidance  as  I  ponder  complex  and  cor.- 
troversial  issues  in  the  months  ahead. 

Frankly,  I  am  proud  of  the  men  ai;d 
women  I  represent.  They  are  very  well 
read  and  well  informed.  They  take- 
seriously  their  responsibilities  as  Amer- 
ican citizens.  Their  demonstration  in 
responding  to  my  questiormaire  is  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  strength  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government — which 
is  indeed  built  on  the  premise  of  respo::- 
sible  citizenship. 

To  insure  complete  accuracy,  I  con- 
tracted with  a  private  firm  in  WashiJM^- 
ton,  D.C.,  Data  Management,  Inc.,  to 

tabulate  the  completed  questionnaires. 
The  results  are  highly  gratifying  to 
me.  They  show  that  the  people  I  repr--- 
sent  desire  a  progressive,  but  prudent 
and  cost  conscious.  Federal  Government, 
as  I  do. 

All  costs  incuiTed  in  connection  with 
the  poll — including  printing,  tabulatin  :, 
and  distribution  of  results  to  my  con- 
stituents— have  been  borne  by  my  Citi- 
zens Committee  in  Erie  County,  N.Y. 
The  total  of  these  costs  was  more  than 
$1,500. 

I  especially  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  responses  to  tw^o  of  the  questions. 

One  of  my  questions  sought  to  dcte ■- 
mine  how  my  constituents  feel  about  ti.c 
problems  of  water  and  air  pollution. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  those  respond- 
ing— 69.6  percent — indicated  that  thoy 
favor  stron.g  Federal  programs  to  attacic 
these  problems. 

Another  question  concerned  the  desir- 
ability of  polling  constituents  in  this 
manner.  A  tremendous  majority  of  re- 
spondents— 92.8  percent — said  they  favor 
questionnaires. 

I  am  planning  to  poll  the  citizens  of 
the  39th  district  again  during  my  present 
term  in  Congress. 

I  feel  other  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  Interested  in  o» 
amining  the  responses — and  for  this  rea- 
son I  have  requested  permission  to  place 
the  results,  as  compiled  by  Data  Manage- 
ment, Inc.,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 
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Results  of  poU  in  S9th  Congressional  District  of  New  York 

DOMESTIC  ISSUES  IN  THE  89TH  CONQ. 

1.  Medkakk 

a  !:,'  ailmliilst ration  will  press  for  enactment  of  medicare  legislation  this  session.    Which  would  you  nrefer-  Faeent 

(a)  The  l^residcnfs  program  under  social  security? '  *  ^^t 

(b)  Oovermcent  subsidized  for  over  65  citizens  (AMA  proposal)? ."  ."      " " " **•  ^ 

(cl  No  Government  health  in.«urance  program?.. " ^- 37.4 

(d)  Otlier  response  orno  answer '"'.--"iy.l"'.llllliy.l"lll"y.y" ^-^ 

2.  Education 

■^'Vai' Follow  SS  "^"*^'  ^'^d^y  «b«>l«.  ^d  research.    Do  you  feel  that  Federal  aid  to  •ducatton  should- ' 

(10  Be  geared  toward  research? " "1111111111"          " **•' 

(c)  Be  curtailed,  with  the  States  assuming  a  larger  role?".!"!""!""                           !" I*- ' 

Id)  Other  response  or  no  answer !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!! "" * 

3,  PovrBTY 

Cf-MTTc^s  win  be  asked  to  double  the  present  $784,200,000  approja-iation  in  the  "war  on  poverty."    Which  do  you  favtr- 

(iii  A  total  program,  designed  to  wipe  out  poverty? .r  j  >-. 

(Ii)  Limited  self-help  program  aimed  at  unemployment? !!!"  ?9' 

ici  No  Federal  activity  in  tliis  area? !!!!!!!!!!!      !  ^* 

(d)  Other  response  or  no  answer !!!!!!!!!I!!IIII!!!I!!!II!!III!!!I!r ^^^ 

4.  Labor 

"'■■^(°(  Fa?or%uclfr^^°l'bf  c'on^s?^^  right-t<>work  se<L  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  allowing  the  States  to  pass  such  laws.    Do  you- 

(b)  Oppose  repeal;  the  States  should  retain  thlVrigTit?!!!.'.V!.V!!.V.V.V.V.V.V.V." " ?!•  5 

(c)  An  amendment  requiring  a  referendum  by  the  States? ' ~ "~ ''  jf-^ 

(d)  Other  response  or  no  answer !!!!!!!!!!!!!!  "" J? "9 

6.  Pollution 
^  '%rAtuoTi^'d^r^ZrlPXut^^^^  ^^  ^°°'''^-    ^'  ^""""'^  °'  ^'  ^"^  ^"^^  ^^  ^^*  ■*•  ^  °^  Industries,  are  major  problems,  do  you  favor- 

(b)  A  State  program? ...!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! " — — --  *®' 

(c)  Local  action  only? .!.. !!!!!!!!!!"!  """ ^*-* 

id)  other  response  or  no  answer !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  S' i 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  AND  THE  COLD  WAB 

1.  ViKTNAM 

With  regard  to  the  admiiiistratiou's  commitnicuts  In  South  Vietnam,  do  you  favor— 

(a)  Escalation  of  the  war? 

(b)  .Maintain  the  status  quo,  encourage  a  democratic  Vietnam?!!!!!        " f°- , 

(c)  Withdraw  American  military  personnel  and  make  South  Vietnam  neuuiu?     " " S"  i 

{d)  Other  response  or  no  answer ,  * "'•  ^ 

2,  Unttkd  NA-noNs 

^'  ••^t'^ites-*  '''"'^'*''^^  *°*^  '^^  "'^^  "'  ^ -^ ■  P««^«keeplng  missions  has  brought  the  world  organiration  to  a  new  crisis  point  to  Its  20-year  history.    Should  the  United 

(9l   Give  unqualified  support  to  all  General  Assembly  decisions?  ,  ■ 

(b)  FoUow  a  "liard  line"  regarding  paying  the  U.N.'s  bills?  ,2-I 

;e)  Expand  the  U.N.  role  as  an  eventual  international  peace  !(X(x7   ~  ? 

Id)  Other  response  or  no  answer " - ~-  ] 

3.  Cuba 

''  ''''(a°  ESl!i?i'ig'o'an"VircTn'V'l!.i'?n  l^^^^^^^  ^'^^  American  countries.    Do  you  favor  an  American  poUcy  which  would- 

(bl  Continue  to  isolate  Cuba  econoinic;illv  and  diplomaticaily?  ^9 

(c)  Ease  Cuban-Cnited  StMes  tensions  while  remaining  vigilant?  " ?7  o 

id)  Other  response  or  no  answer !!!!!!!!!!" " *  i\h 

4.  Afbica 

1   '  civil  war  in  the  Coneo  and  the  problems  of  the  new  and  emerging  nations  have  raised  questions  about  our  African  poUcy.    Do  you  favor— 
lai   C  ontmued  economic  and  techmcalsuipiKjrt  for  all  countries?  t~"<-j'.     x^  >«u  mvur 

(b)  Curtail  aid  to  those  countries  critical  of  our  pohcies? """ i,  , 

(f )   Refuse  any  ixissiblo  military  involvement  and  reduce  current  aid?      ~ of"  i 

Cd)  Other  response  or  no  answer .-.!..!!!!'!'!"! fn  ? 

S.  Foreign  Aid 

'^\T^!^>\^^!l^^'l^:^c^:^^^:^:^'^^  ^'^•^^^  ''''  '°  '"^'^  '""^  ^  nations  throughout  the  world.    Do  you  feel  such  assistance  should- 

(b)  Be  eluiimatod  to  neutrals  and  countries  hke  Poland  and  Yugoslavia?                            inn 

(c^   Be  drastically  curtailed,  limited  to  "pro-West"  nations?                                           ' " " Jq  5 

(d)  Other  resiionsc  orno  answer ___ I!.!!!III"" in? 

IMinORATION  POLICY 

^  ii^-ln'on;or«'''??-r,t?,^i?^^^^^^    elimination  Of  the  quota  system  In  the  U.S.  Immigration  policy.    The  quota  system  gives  larger  hnmlgratlon  allotments  to  some  countries 
t-i)  Ti  P  Prp'  1     .•  "'^"''"';  *Ji*"c«.  a"d  Uenmark,  for  example,  have  relatively  larger  aUotments  than  Italy,  Poland,  and  Greece.)    Do  you  favor- 

(b)  No  changes  in  immigration  policy?.!!.!!!!!!! " ' ""' XT? 

((•)  Modilication  but  not  com  i.lelo  elimination  of  the  (iuola  system?'  " "" ' £o 

W  Ulher  response  or  no  answer..  "" -J 

" --- --- - 1.9 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  CN-AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES 

1  lie  House  Committee  on  Un-American  .\ctivities  is  again  the  subject  of  sharp  controversy.    Would  you  favor— 

(a)  .\bolition  of  the  committee? j  j 

(b)  Transfer  ot  its  function?  to  the  judiciary  Comrnittee? "" " mq 

(c)  Retention  of  the  committee  in  its  present  form?  " It  S 

Ui)  Other  response  or  no  answer !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"!!!! ~ 17  4 

T,    „„    ,  ,      ,  „  CONGRESSIONAL  POLL 

L'o  you  favor  having  your  Congressman  poll  you  for  your  views? 

No ::::::::: «^| 

Undecided I--I."-"-"I!I-"-'."!!"!I."I.'"!.'!."III!."";""!"I" Z lH"™    10 
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Easy  Money  Leads  to  Capital  Outflow 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    ICISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  few  months  the  administration  has 
been  urging  the  necessity  of  restricting 
outflows  of  private  capital  in  order  to 
lessen  the  strain  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  Government  has  created  the 
impression  that  the  private  sector  alone 
is  responsible  for  correcting  the  pay- 
ments deficit.  The  facts  of  the  matter 
are  that  the  Goverrunent  through  its  own 
easy  money  policies  is  providing  less  at- 
tractive opportunities  for  private  invest- 
ment at  home  than  those  available 
abroad.  A  recent  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  summarizes  the  situation 
in  the  following  manner : 

Outflow  ol  private  capital,  which  enlarges 
the  deflclt,  last  year  grew  to  6.4  billion  from 
4.3  billion  in  1963  and  3.4  billion  in  1962.  The 
stimulus  for  this  growth  lies  in  the  presist- 
ently  greater  return  available  from  capital 
investments  elsewhere  than  in  the  United 
States.  And  one  reason  for  this  difference 
lies  in  the  Government's  persistent  policy  of 
keeping  the  money  markets  of  the  Nation 
generously  supplied  with  funds  in  spite  of 
the  very  rapid  growth  in  demand  for  and 
use  of  credit  in  these  years  of  boom. 

We  thus  are  faced  with  the  curious 
situation  where  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion is  imposing  damaging  capital  con- 
trols to  stop  an  outflow  of  funds  arising 
in  large  part  from  its  own  shortsighted 
economic  pjolicies. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  ask  that 
this  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  April  12,  1965,  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

The  Outlook — Appraisal  of  Current  Trends 
IN  Business  and  Finance 

Henry  H.  Fowler,  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  proclaimed  the  long-held  adminis- 
tration theology  when  he  said  the  other  day 
that  economic  growth  at  home  would  cure 
the  deficit  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  also  said 
the  United  States  needs  for  the  same  reason 
to  become  even  more  competitive  in  world 
markets.  The  trouble  Is  that  though  both 
aims  are  desirable  they're  hardly  likely  to  do 
the  Job. 

A  careful  look  at  the  record  of  recent  years 
demonstrates  the  point.  On  the  score  of  eco- 
nomic growth  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  better 
record  in  this  Nation's  history  than  that  of 
the  years  sinfie  1960  or  1958.  The  record 
also  looks  favorable  by  comparison  with 
those  of  other  Western  Industrialized  na- 
tions, as  witness  the  following  table  which 
shows  gains  in  industrial  production  from 
1958  to  1964  in  four  countries: 

United  States,  48  percent;  West  Germany, 
57  percent:  France,  37  percent;  United 
Kingdom  14  percent. 

Among  these  four,  only  Germany  has 
grown  faster  in  the  years  covered.  Yet  in 
spite  of  our  rapid  growth  In  those  years  the 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments  has  con- 
tinued with  very  little  change.  Here  are 
the  figures,  in  billions: 
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Year:  Deficit 

1958 $3.  5 

1959 4  2 

1960 ::  3.'  9 

1961 3.  1 

1962. 3.  6 

1963 3.3 

1964 3.  1 

It  can  be  seen  that  since  1961,  though 
we've  enjoyed  3  years  of  growing  economic 
boom,  the  deficit  hasn't  declined  at  all.  The 
theory  has  been  that  rapid  growth  here 
would  induce  foreigners  to  invest  at  long 
term  here,  but  somehow  this  hasn't  worked 
out. 

What  the  reason  may  be  isn't  certain. 
Perhaps  the  increases  of  recent  years  in 
prices  of  securities  and  of  other  invest- 
ments including  real  estate  have  discouraged 
potential  buyers  from  abroad.  Immediate 
returns  on  investments  tend  to  be  smaller 
here  than  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

The  problem  of  becoming  more  competitive 
in  world  markets  faces  difficulties  too.  Ac- 
tually, we've  been  getting  more  competitive, 
in  the  sense  that  our  prices  have  risen  more 
slowly  than  in  most  other  countries.  Here 
are  the  price  increases  that  bave  occurred 
here  since  1958  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  same  three  countries  as  ip  the  tabula- 
tions above: 

lln  percent] 

C^st  of 
liiing 

United   States j  28 

Germany   (West) lis 

Prance 131 

United   Kingdom 13 


Export 

price. ■^ 

5 

6 

20 

8 

In  spite  of  our  advantage  of  a  lower  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  a  lower  advance  in  export  prices, 
our  exports  have  risen  less  than  Germany's 
or  Prance's,  though  more  than  Britain's. 
Since  1958  our  exports  (excluding  military 
aid)  have  gone  up  57  percent,  against  75  per- 
cent for  Germany,  106  percent  for  Prance  and 
33   percent  for  Britain. 

Furthermore,  our  imports  have  risen  rap- 
idly too — 40  percent.  While  we  strive  to  be- 
come more  competitive  others  are  striving, 
too;  and  as  our  economic  activity  has  grown 
our  needs  and  desires  for  imports  have  ad- 
vanced, as  always  happens  in  such  cases. 
Not  only  do  others  race  us  in  world  markets," 
with  various  devices  such  as  tax  rebates 
but  our  own  purchases  of  imports  tend  to 
race  our  exports. 

Nevertheless,  the  problem  of  our  payments 
deficit  has  existed  for  enough  years  to  make 
evident  that  a  general,  Joint  effort  is  going 
to  be  needed  to  cure  it.  This  becomes  espe- 
cially apparent  when  the  components  of  the 
deficit  are  divided  as  between  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  and  those 
of  the  private  economy.  It  turns  out  that  in 
the  last  few  years  if  adjustments  are  made 
for  the  exports  that  are  financed  by  foreign 
aid,  both  sectors  have  been  operating  in  the 
foreign  field  at  a  deficit. 

For  instance,  in  1964  about  $3.4  billion  of 
of  the  Nation's  total  exports  of  goods  and 
services  were  financed  by  Government  grants 
and  capital  outlays.  If  this  turn  is  sub- 
tracted from  private  exports  of  goods  and 
services,  the  net  of  all  remaining  private 
transactions  in  the  foreign  field  is  a  deficit 
of  $1.3  billion  out  of  the  Nation's  total  def- 
icit for  the  same  year  of  $3.1  billion. 

However,  this  does  not  fully  exonerate  the 
Government  of  responsibility  few  any  part  of 
the  private  deficit.  Outflow  of  private  cap- 
ital, which  enlarges  the  deficit,  last  year  grew 
to  $6.4  billion  from  $4.3  bilUon  in  1963  and 
from  $3.4  billion  in  1962.  The  stimulus  for 
this  growth  lies  in  the  persistently  greater 
return   available   from   capital  _  investments 
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elsewhere  than  in  the  United  States.  And 
one  reason  for  this  difference  lies  in  the 
Government's  persistent  policy  of  keeping 
the  money  maikets  of  the  Nation  generous!  v 
supplied  with  funds  in  spite  of  the  very 
rapid  growth  in  demand  for  and  use  of  credii 
in  these  years  of  boom. 

That's  why  American  money  has  tended 
to  flow  abroad,  and  also  why  foreign  monev 
shows  little  interest  in  long-term  invesf- 
ments  here.  That's  why  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  the  administration  this  year  to  caii 
upon  American  banks  and  industries  to  re- 
duce their  investments  abroad  voluntarilv 
And  it  is  also  why  such  a  voluntary  prograi:. 
though  it  seems  highly  successful  thus  far. 
cannot  be  counted  on  to  do  the  job  per- 
manently. American  capital  needs  the  he;p 
of  the  American  Government  in  this  e:.- 
deavor. 


Naugahick  Valley  Communities 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  joint  with  the  Aii- 
sonia.  Conn..  Sentinel  in  its  editorial 
salute  to  the  city  of  Shelton  which,  ac- 
cording to  estimates  issued  by  the  Cor.- 
necticut  Health  Department,  now  leads 
the  communities  of  the  Naugatuck  Val- 
ley in  population. 

This  is  an  area  which  I  represent  with 
pride.  Cooperation  among  contiguou> 
communities  in  the  approach  to  eco- 
nomic development  on  a  regional  basi^ 
is  stressed  in  the  Sentinel  editorial, 
which  also  lauds  the  city  of  Shelton,  "foi 
pressing  for  the  organization  of  a  re- 
gional development  program."  The  citv 
of  Ansonia  is  also  commended  for  its  re- 
sponse to  this  proposal. 

The  editor  of  the  Ansonia  Sentint  1 
very  sagely  points  out  that  "The  time  ha.- 
come  when  each  community  can  no 
longer  aflford  not  to  look  over  the  ne.xt 
hill,  not  to  cooperate  for  regional  Intei- 
ests."  This  is  a  point  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  the  leadership  of  all  com- 
munities, and  with  that  thought  in  mind 
I  include  the  text  of  the  editorial,  "The 
Valley  Grows."  which  appeared  in  the 
Ansonia,  Conn.,  Sentinel  on  April  1,  1965; 
The  Valley  Grows 
Congratulations  to  the  city  of  Sheltoi: 
which,  according  to  State  health  department 
estimates,  now  leads  the  valley  communities 
in  population. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  population  of 
the  five  towns  in  the  valley  region  now 
totals  just  under  70,000  people. 

President  Johr»son  has  given  clear  under- 
standing that  the  Federal  approach  to  .i 
great  many  problems,  beginning  with  the 
economic  opportunities  program,  will  be  re- 
gional. That  should  be  the  word  to  the 
wise  that  suffices  to  encourage  the  vallev 
communities  to  get  their  regional  apparatus 
lying  idle  some  5  years,  into  orderly  opera- 
tion. 

If  it  doesn't,  the  commimitles  in  the  hi.i- 
torlc  valley  region  will  find  themselves  dealt 
with  in  a  variety  of  Important  matters  .ts 
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peripheral  areas  to  other  regions  whose  own 
primary  needs  will  naturally  come  first.  II 
this  happens,  it  will  be  our  own  fault. 
Shelton  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  pressing 
lor  the  organization  of  the  regional  devel- 
opment program  contemplated  5  years  ago. 
Ansonia  is  to  be  credited  with  Its  eager 
response  to  join.  The  time  has  come  when 
c.ich  community  can  no  longer  afford  not 
to  look  over  the  next  hill,  not  to  cooperate 
for  regional  interests. 

The  valley  did  this  in  obtaining  financial 
.  uthorization  of  a  new  State  vocational  tech- 
nical school  from  the  1963  legislature. 

It  was  successful  In  preventing  Its  being 
entirely  dismembered  into  several  State  sen- 
atorial districts,  although  Oxford  ought  to 
h:n'e  remained  with  the  other  valley  towns 
also  in  the  common  interest. 

It  has  been  successful,  to  date,  In  getting 
both  Governor  Dempsey  and  the  State  Re- 
publican leadership  committed  to  the  val- 
ley's most  urgent  highway  need — the  Unking 
of  our  vital  Route  8  artery  to  the  Connecticut 
Turnpike. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  what  can 
be  done  for  the  benefit  of  each  of  our  com- 
munities in  areas  of  regional  cooperation 
without  sacrificing  any  of  their  Individuality. 

The  formation  of  the  Lower  Naugatuck 
V.iUey  Chamber  of  Commerce  shows  the  sig- 
nificance the  area's  industry  and  commerce 
.:  tribute  to  the  regional  approach.  But 
there  are  other  even  more  compelling  rea- 
sons related  to  the  new  Federal-State  pn- 
srrams  which  are  now  developing  in  many 
.reas  which  will  affect  every  man. 

Location  of  new  industries  in  any  of  the 

alley  communities  benefits  all  of  them.  In 

.'obs  and  commerce  which  make  all  of  them 

prosper.     Economic    growth    of    each    town 

benefits  us  all. 

Ansonla's  State  Representative  Joseph  B. 
Buckley  has  Introduced  a  forward-looking 
bill  which  wotUd  provide  a  legal  foundation 
for  closer  future  cooperation  among  all  these 
independent  valley  conunvmitles  in  any  of 
the  areas  they  find  to  their  mutual  advan- 
tage.    It  deserves  support. 

Historically,  socially,  cultxirally,  indvts- 
trially,  businesswise  and  in  many  other 
respects  the  lower  valley  Is  an  Integral  re- 
gion with  interests  and  needs  peculiar  to 
Itself. 

It  is  good  to  see  so  many  elements  in  these 
communities  awakening  to  the  action  that 
!s  necessary  to  gtiard  the  valley's  common 
future  for  the  welfare  of  all  its  people. 


Politics  and  Beauty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  L.  GREIGG 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  14,  1965 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
■ake  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
President  for  his  genuine,  far-reaching 
action  to  enhance  the  natural  beauty  of 
our  land.  As  evidence  of  the  news 
media's  broad  acceptance  of  the  Presi- 
cioiifs  position  on  beautification,  I  call 
my  colleagues*  attention  to  the  following 
fditorial  which  appeared  in  the  Sioux 
City  Journal  on  April  4,  1965: 
PoLmcs  AND  Beauty 

Concern  for  natural  beauty  and  abhorrence 
for  such  ugliness  as  sprawling  junkyards  are 
attitudes    one    might    attribute    in    greater 


degree  to  the  esthetic-minded  late  President 
Kennedy  than  to  his  successor,  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Not  so.  The  President's  vigorous 
crusade  on  behalf  of  the  Nation's  physical 
appearance  has  germinated  a  change  in  con- 
servation philosophy  from  traditional  big- 
ness of  parks,  forests,  and  seashores  to  the 
little  problems  of  beautifying  the  corners 
and  niches  where  people  live. 

President  Kennedy  thought  in  traditional, 
Teddy  Roosevelt  terms.  The  new  approach 
nudged  into  action  by  the  President  takes 
into  account  boulevards,  tiny  islands  of  pub- 
lic domain,  housing  programs  with  built-in 
natural  beauty  clauses,  highway  landscaping 
and  antiblllboard  measures. 

The  closer  look  does  no*  detract  from 
such  major  problems  as  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion, and  expanding  nature's  wonderland  as 
public  playgrounds. 

Why,  one  might  ask,  should  a  President 
whose  background  was  the  dusty  soil  of 
rural  Texas  be  so  esthetlcally  concerned 
about  flowers  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue? 
A  large  part  of  the  answer  can  be  found  In 
the  brilliant  and  practical  political  acumen 
of  the  man  from  Texas. 

If  President  Johnson  seeks  a  monument  to 
himself,  and  his  Administration  personality 
leaves  little  doubt  of  that  desire,  there  hardly 
could  be  a  better,  or  less  controversial  one, 
than  a  beautified  America. 

Rather  than  debate  the  degree  of  political 
mileage  calculated  in  the  President's  urging 
for  exploitation  of  natural  beauty,  the  re- 
sponse should  be  one  of  gratitude.  Regard- 
less of  the  fear  of  Federal  Interference  in 
such  earthy  projects  as  a  flower  garden. 
Americans  have  been  given  reason  to  look 
about  them  and  to  consider  the  incongruity 
of  maintaining  beauty  and  recreation  In 
isolated  preserves  while  the  city  and  towns 
in  which  they  live  perpetuate  drabness  and 
ugly  scars. 


Common  Council  of  City  of  Buffalo  Urges 
Passage  of  Smith  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  IH 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  14.  1965 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  February  23,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  for  fast  tax 
writeoffs  to  Industries  participating  in 
their  own  programs  of  water  pollution 
control. 

Specifically,  my  bill,  H.R.  5317,  would 
amend  our  present  Federal  tax  laws  to 
permit  the  cost  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol facilities  to  be  amortized  at  an  ac- 
celerated rate  for  income  tax  purposes. 

The  pollution  of  our  Nation's  lakes, 
rivers,  and  streams  is  a  problem  that  has 
assumed  monumental  proportions.  In- 
dustry throughout  the  United  States 
must  join  with  local,  State,  and  Federal 
authorities  to  combat  the  critical  prob- 
lems of  water  pollution  control. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  a  number 
of  large  Industrial  concerns  in  the  40th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  have 
already  undertaken  the  construction  of 
their  own  water  pollution  control  facil- 
ities. 


The  passage  of  this  legislation  would 
provide  the  necessary  practical  incentive 
to  other  Industrial  oragnlzations  in  the 
40th  District  and  throughout  the  Nation 
to  undertake  similar  programs. 

On  April  6,  1965,  the  Common  Council 
of  the  City  of  Buffalo  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion urging  the  passage  of  my  water 
pollution  control  bill,  HJl.  5317. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  me  to  have 
the  support  of  the  common  council  In 
this  matter,  and  I  commend  them  for 
their  outspoken  interest  In  achieving  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  problems  of 
water  pollution  control. 

The  council's  resolution  follows: 

Resoltttion:   Assistance  on  Cost  of  Water 
Pollution  Control  Facilities 
(By  Mr.  Ramunno) 
To  W/iom  It  May  Concern: 

I  hereby  certify  that  at  a  session  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  held 
in  the  city  hall,  on  the  6th  day  of  April 
1965,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  true  copy : 

"Whereas  each  year  the  incidences  of  water 
pollution  along  the  Niagara  frontier  becomes 
more  and  more  hazardous  to  the  health, 
welfare,  and  well-being  of  the  people  of 
the  Niagara  frontier;  and 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  Henry  P.  SMriH 
III,  Representative  of  the  40th  District,  In- 
troduced HJl.  5317,  a  bm  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage 
the  prevention  of  water  pollution  by  allow- 
ing the  cost  of  water  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities to  be  amortized  at  an  accelerated 
rate  for  income  tax  purposes :  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved,  That  this  common  council 
memorialize  and  urge  the  U.S.  Congress,  on 
belialf  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
to  pass  the  bill  known  as  H.R.  5317  and 
that  the  city  clerk  be  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  forward  certified  copies  of  this 
resoluUon  to  t)oth  Houses  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress  and  to  our  respective  two 
U.S.  Senators  from  New  York  State  and  our 
Congressman  from  this  area. 

"Adopted. 

"Attest: 

"Stanley  Moxjk, 

"City  Clerk.' 


San  Francisco's  Registered  Voters  Ex- 
press Opinions  in  Congressman  Mail- 
liard's  Survey  on  Controyersial  Legis- 
lative Matters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  14.  1965 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
20,000  of  my  San  Francisco  constituents 
have  responded  to  my  annual  question- 
naire mailed  in  February  to  every  house- 
hold containing  one  or  more  persons  who 
registered  for  last  November's  election 
in  California's  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

The  following  tabulation  of  the  re- 
plies may  interest  my  colleagues: 
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Percent 


Yes 


No 


A.   IHMIG&ATION 


Under  present  law  approxiinately  300,000  people  Immigrate  to  the  United  States  each  year  based  or  quotas  computed  accordine  to  the 
number  of  Americans  of  the  same  national  origin  Uvlng  here  In  1920.    Do  you  favor—  i^fmpuieu  accorumg  to  tne 

1.  Retaining  the  present  lawT 

2.  New  legislation  submitted  to  Congress  by  the' administration  VhTch'wouYd""grRd^  , 

national  origins  and  substitute  priorities  basfd  on  needed  skills  and  relationlii.  to  prc.^iU  U.S.  cit™(^'f ^d  rcs?deni  llict^/. 


B.  MEDICARE  FOR  THE  AOED 


1  proi)osaI7.  _____ 

^'  ^^ee'^lofmSllVvi.^s*"''  ""'^''^  P''^*'*^  ^"'^''^  ^^  Foderai  aidSuie'aid  In  bohal/of  the  aged' who'are  "unable"  topay  for' 


tax  revenues  and  partly  by  individual  participants  on  a  graduated  premium  scale  based  upontheir  ability  to  pay?    ...  .L.. 


C.   EDVC.\TIOX 

The  adin;iii,>tr..t  ion  has  rcQuestc<l  $2,600,000,000  from  the  89th  Cong,  to  sjiend  on  education  i 


a  fiscfel  year  Vm<0.    Thi^  is  tw 


ict  jis  much  as 


was  speiil  for  this  purjwse  in  1964.     Do  you  favor  the  following  essentially  new  programs 


3.  A  1,0,000,000  program  of  Federal  scholarsliip  grants  to  help  i46,ci(DOnecd"y  Ist-year  college  stijdents?."!"/."""""""/.'."^^."!'^;"- 


D.   VIET.VAM 


stijd 


The  «''\ '"  ;';"'J''' yietnara  lu^s  becoufe  Increasingly  costly  to  the  United  States  in  tem^s  of  r:cn  and  tnonry.     In  vour  oi,!n!on   should  w^ 
^^ts?  ^      '*'  '''  ^    '''^°'i"i"'<:  support  for  the  Vietnamese  without  the  dlrait  commitm-cnt  of  cutireU.S  combat 


'^"Sr^enTtSTh^Tg^^ttf?"'*' ''^ '"  ^'''''""*™  °^"^^^^ 


24 
73 


38 
36 
35 


49 

fiO 
56 


22 
43 
43 


M 

16 


45 
36 

17 


36 

26 
29 


48 
36 

35 


No  oplni' 


12 


30 


Boycott 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14.  1965 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  New  York  Times 
had  a  very  good  editorial  on  Martin  Lu- 
ther King's  proposal  for  a  boycott  of 
Alabama.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  call  tlie  attention  of  my 
coUeaiiues  to  this  editorial: 

Boycott  ' 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's 
proposal  for  a  boycott  of  Alabama  Is  wrong 
in  principle  and  would  be  unworkable  In 
practice. 

An  incre.nse  in  the  number  of  Negro  voters 
and  an  end  to  police  brutality  in  Alabama, 
which  are  the  goals  Dr.  King  has  set  for  such 
a  boycott,  are  of  course  admirable.  But  they 
can  and  should  be  reached  by  orderly,  law- 
ful methods.  Once  passed,  the  voting-rights 
bill  now  pending  In  Congress  would  bring 
about  a  suljet-intial  increase  in  the  number 
of  Negro  citizens  registered  to  vote. 

The  Justice  Department  and  individual 
citizens  can.  through  the  courts,  combat  the 
misuse  of  State  and  local  police  power  to  in- 
timidate Negroes.  If  additional  legislation  Is 
needed,  Congress  is  the  proper  place  to  seek 
a  remedy. 

A  boycott  makes  no  sense  because  it  hurts 
the  powerless  more  than  fhe  powerful,  the 
Innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  There  is  no 
certainty,  for  example,  that  Alabama  Negroes 
might  not  suffer  as  much  or  more  from  such 
a  boycott  as  the  members  of  the  so-called 
white  power  structure.  It  Ls  also  unwise  be- 
cause it  injects  another  element  of  bitterness 
and  violence  into  a  situation  that  is  already 
impoverished  by  rancor  and  hostility. 

As  a  practical  matter,  a  boycott  would 
probably  not  work  anyway.    The  economy  of 


Alabama,  like  that  of  all  the  States,  is  too 
intertwined  with  the  rest  of  taae  Nation  for 
consumers  and  businessmen  to  be  able  to 
make  the  necessary  discriminating  choices. 

We  are  equally  dubious  about  the  projected 
investigation  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  by  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
Everyone  already  knows  all  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  at>out  the  Klan,  which  is  that 
its  racist  notions  are  nonsense  and  its  mem- 
bers are  bigoted  riflrafT.  Even  if  an  inqtziry 
were  needed,  the  conmilttee,  with  its  staff 
bloated  by  overpaid  time-servers,  has  never 
demonstrated  any  investigative  competence. 
It  could  only  serve  as  a  conduit  for  material 
developed  by  the  FBI. 

If  legislation  Ls  needed  to  control  the 
Klan,  the  Justice  Department  can  prepare 
it  without  the  bumbling  intervention  of  this 
discredited  committee,  which  should  liave 
been  abolished  long  Jigo, 


Poverty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1965 

Mrs.  GRIFFTTHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jo 
Ann  Hardee  of  the  Detroit  News  has  re- 
ported on  the  poverty  program  in  a  se- 
ries of  articles.  The  fifth  and  last  arti- 
cle of  this  series  follows : 

Views  Vary  on  Basic  Value  op  Antipoverty 

Program 

(By  Jo  Ann  HardeeJ 

Washington,  March  18.— Both  opponents 
and  advocates  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  agree  on  two  points: 

It's  too  early,  after  only  6  months  of  op- 
eration, to  tell  whether  it  will  accomplish 
its  goals  or  fulfill  the  worst  feftrs  of  its  op- 
ponents. 


By  itself,  it  is  insufficient  to  strike  at  the 
roots  of  poverty. 

Richard  W.  Boone,  director  of  the  commu- 
nity action  phase  of  the  antipoverty  pr  - 
grams,  said  today:  "How  can  we  Judge  suc- 
cess? We  haven't  really  begun  to  toudi 
people's  lives." 

House  Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford,  Grand 
Rapids  Republican,  added: 

'It  was  the  most  poorly  drafted  legislation 
p>assed  by  Congress  in  years.  It  has  the 
potential  for  political  use  and  for  misuse  >  : 
funds. 

"But  we  haven't  had  enough  experienre 
to  be  either  critical  or  enthusiastic.  Our  Job, 
as  a  minority  party,  is  to  give  it  a  fair  bre.itc, 
t<j  be  vigilant  against  abuses,  attempt  im- 
provement and  advance  our  own  positiv.^ 
proposals  for  a  wider  and  more  meaningf  u 
antipoverty  effort." 

NOT  IN  A  VACirUM 

Supporters  of  the  act — which  passed  tho 
House  226  to  185  and  the  Senate  61  to  34^ 
agree  with  President  Johnson  that  the  anti- 
poverty  legislation  does  not  exist  In  a  va*"- 
uum. 

He  has  proposed  companion  legislation : 

A  $103  million  additional  appropriation  i  r 
this  year's  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  bringing  it  to  $411  milUur:, 
with  $425  million  requested  for  next  year. 

Representative  Melvin  Laird,  the  Wiscon- 
sin Republican  who  head  the  House  Republi- 
can conference,  has  called  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  and  voc.i- 
tional  education  much  more  vital  than  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Stating  that  "poverty  has  many  roots,  but 
the  taproot  is  ignorance,"  Mr.  Johnson  Ivas 
called  for  $1.3  billion  in  Federal  school  aid— 
emphasising  assistance  to  poverty-stricken 
areas.    It  is  now  in  the  House. 

TAX    CUTS 

Economic  stimulants,  like  last  year's  tax 
cut  and  a  proposed  $1.75  million  excise  tax 
cut,  are  also  considered  vital  in  the  economic 
upgrading  of  the  country. 

President  Johnson's  medicare  program,  now 
apparently  on  its  way  to  the  White  House 
in   broadened   form,   is   another  support   \o 
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the  antipoverty  effort,  ao  is  his  new  housing 
bill  which  expands  luban  renewal  and  In- 
cludes $300  million  in  rent  subsidies. 

A  $1.2  billion  program  to  create  32  regional 
liealth  centers  over  a  5-year  period. 

Extension  of  the  minimum  wage  to  cover 
2  million  additional  workers;  and  overhaul 
f  the  unemployment  compensation  laws. 

Most  vital  to  the  antipoverty  effort  is  a 
continued  boom  in  tlie  national  economy. 

"SUBJECT  TO  TREMORS" 

One  ofllcial  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity (OEO)  put  in  bltmtly:  "We  are 
painfully  subject  to  tremors  in  the  economy. 
If  it  falters,  all  bets  are  off." 

In  addition,  a  recently  formed  Republican 
t.isk  force  is  to  develop  "proposals  to  in- 
crease the  economic  mobility  of  Americans, 
whether  they  are  in  the  poverty  class  or  a 
j.igher  economic  bracket,"  according  to  Wil- 
i'.am  B.  Prendergast,  research  director  for  the 
HotJse  Republican  conference. 

"For  example,  I  live  in  Maryland,"  he  said. 
There  are  many  Negroes  there  who  have 
risen  alxive  the  poverty  level,  but  find  greater 
economic  acceleration  blocked.  This  results 
in  an  exodus  of  talent.  And  those  who  stay 
;<re  restive  and  frustrated. 

"This  is  the  sort  of  economic  opportunity 
that  our  task  force  hopes  to  find  means  of 
creating." 

opposition  bill 

Chairman  is  New  Jersey  Representative 
Peter  H.  B.  Prelinghuysen,  Jr.,  who  offered 
an  opposition  bill  to  the  antipoverty  pack- 
i'ge. 

"Our  committee  will  concentrate  on  a  Job- 
fmding  program,"  he  said  today.  "We  rec- 
t>gnize  that  Job  retraining  is  meaningless 
iinless  we  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  Job 
demands  will  be  in  the  coming  years. 

"And  we  believe  that  more  opportunity 
r-hould  be  available  to  move  people  along 
in  the  economic  scheme,  thereby  creating 
:  iore  Jobs  for  those  with  limited  skills." 

Laird  seconded  Prexighnutsen,  saying: 
"The  record  of  our  Job  needs  is  in  the  want 
.■^.ds  of  every  newspaper.  What  we  must  do 
lo  eliminate  poverty  is  train  our  younger 
people  to  take  advantage  of  Jobs  that  will 
He  plentiful  in  the  1970's." 

Prelinghuysen  added  that  economic  op- 
portunities might  mean  a  tax  credit  for  mid- 
riie  income  families  with  ctiildren  in  college, 
:  nd  Laird  has  already  introduced  a  bill  per- 
mitting the  elderly  to  earn  more  Income 
?.ithout  losing  social  security  benefits. 

In  a  minority  report  on  the  antipoverty 
program.  Senators  Winston  L.  Prouty,  'Ver- 
n.ont  Republican,  and  Len  B.  Jordan.  Idaho 
Hepublican,  recommended  their  own  eco- 
nomic opportunity  package  which  included 
a  tax  credit  to  employers  for  training  the 
unemployed;  Federal  assistance  in  transpor- 
Lition  for  unemployed  workers  seeking  Jobs 
in  other  States:  a  national  Job  Inventory 
kept  by  the  U.S.  Employment  Service;   and 

■  human,  not  political,"  need  as  the  criterion 
fcT  distribution  of  food  stamps. 

TALENT  IN  DEPTH 

Aside  from  the  legislative  changes,  one  of 

■  he  demands  for  a  successful  antipoverty 
fnoTt  is  what  one  advocate  of  the  Economic 
OpiKirtunity  Act  called  talent  in  depth. 

R.  Sargent  Shriver,  OEO  Director  is  con- 
•^oded — even  by  his  opponents — to  be  re- 
markably able  to  gather  a  top  echelon  of 
c.'pable,   honest,  and   dedicated   men. 

But  Shriver.  who  is  also  Director  of  the 
Pe.-ice  Corps,  is  accused  of  spreading  himself 
too  thin. 

He  also  believes  in  a  "lean  staff,"  and  as 
one  disgruntled  OEO  official  said,  "it  takes 
money  and  that  means  additional  staff  to 

■  pend  money   effectively." 

One  example  of  the  leanness  of  his  staff  is 

s  most  vital  section,  and  the  one  most  open 

"o  political   misuse,   the   community   action 

program.     Its  175  people  milst  monitor  the 


spending  of  up  to  300  communities  by  July 
and  handle  an  expected  1,000  applications. 

Another  concern  is  that  Shriver  may  leave. 

As  one  critic  put  it:  "No  one  questions 
that  the  poverty  glamour  boys  are  doing  as 
good  a  Job  as  can  be  done.  But  they're  all 
Slirlver's  men,  and  what  happens  when  he 
goes  to  his  great  reward  as  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois?" 

The  antipoverty  effort  has  been  praised  and 
condemned,  but  even  its  critics,  seeing  funds 
go  into  every  State,  find  it  an  exciting  con- 
cept. 

An  example  is  Representative  James  Har- 
vey, Saginaw  Republican,  who  said  today: 

"I  opposed  the  bill,  but  I'll  do  everything 
to  make  it  work." 

He  added  there  have  been  several  applica- 
tions for  programs  from  his  district. 

Shriver  commented:  "When  some  of  the 
critics  start  to  see  which  way  the  parade  is 
going  they  rim  after  it  shouting,  'Wait  for 
me,  I'm  your  leader.'  " 

U.S.  chamber's  view 

After  outlining  all  the  faults  of  the  bill,  a 
spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  opposed  it,  summed  up  the 
sentiment  here: 

"We  may  be  trjdng  to  formulate  an  entirely 
new  social  pattern  In  which  the  income 
standard  is  linked  to  a  minimum  level  of 
productivity.  If  we  can  achieve  it,  it  will 
be  a  great  tribute  to  a  free  society. 

"But  we  can  also  go  into  a  great  political 
mishmash  of  sloganism  and  the  worst  of  big 
brother  ism. 

"We  will  be  watching,  and  others  will  be 
watching,  to  see  which  way  we  go." 


Presidential  Inability  and  Vacancies  in 
the  Office  of  the  Vice  President 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  WHITE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
1)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relating  to  suc- 
cession of  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi- 
dency and  to  cases  where  the  President  Is 
unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
In  the  fall  of  1964  160  million  Americans 
were  represented  at  the  polls  by  many 
millions  voting  for  a  new  President.  For 
at  least  3  hard  months  millions  of 
dollars  were  spent  carrying  their  mes- 
sage of  the  candidates  to  the  American 
public.  And  now  in  the  presidential 
succession  constitutional  amendment  as 
now  drawn,  with  a  few  strokes  of  a  pen 
and  within  a  few  hours,  even  without  the 
public  ever  knowing  of  the  transition, 
you  are  providing  for  7  men  to  change 
our  Presidency. 

With  this  amendment  let  us  project 
ourselves  50  years  from  now,  to  a  time 
with  people  none  of  us  now  know.  One 
of  these  7  men  would  be  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, who  countless  times  probably  had 
dreamed  of  being  President,  and  on  this 
occasion  would  sit  in  judgment  of  the 
man  he  would  replace.  The  other  6  are 
probably  Cabinet  officers,  none  elected  by 


the  people.  I  only  assume  they  are 
Cabinet  officers,  because  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  does  not  say  who  are 
the  principal  officers  of  the  executive 
department,  and  in  that  alone  is  imper- 
fectly drawn. 

The  House  assumes  that  all  men  who 
would  occupy  the  respective  positions  of 
responsibility  will  act  infallibly  and  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameiica. 

When  we  passed  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  be  sculptured  im- 
mutably into  our  Constitution  we  are 
saying  to  the  American  public  that  we 
have  considered  every  conceivable  con- 
tingency and  have  found  this  measure 
safe. 

In  order  to  test  its  safety  we  are  ob- 
liged to  consider  the  worst  than  can  hap- 
pen in  some  future  time,  even  beyond  our 
own  lines. 

In  this  constitutional  amendment  in 
the  name  of  good  and  with  good  motives 
we  are  perpetrating  on  some  future  gen- 
eration a  loophole  that  could  allow  a 
usurpation  of  E>ower  by  seven  men  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  American  people. 

Suppose  we  had  a  foreign  enemy 
threatening  our  country.  Suppose  fur- 
ther the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  lielieve 
the  President  of  that  time  is  too  pu- 
sillanimous and  that  his  policies  endan- 
ger the  survival  of  our  country.  With 
perfectly  patriotic  motives  these  six  un- 
elected  Cabinet  officers  convince  the  Vice 
President  than  the  removal  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  imperative. 

At  a  time  when  the  Congress  is  not 
in  session  the  determined  Vice  President 
and  the  six  unelected  officers  then  trans- 
mit to  the  Speaker  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
is  unable  to  act  as  President.  There  is 
no  requirement  that  a  reason  be  given_ 
other  than  that  the  President  is  "unable" 
to  act,  nor  is  there  a  definition  of  "im- 
able,"  whether  It  means  mental  or  physi- 
cal incapacity,  or  by  the  judgment  of 
several  laymen,  nonmedical  men,  that 
for  some  other  reason  the  President  is 
"unable"  to  act. 

At  that  point  the  President  can  trans- 
mit his  own  message  to  the  Speaker  and 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
retain  the  Presidency. 

But  let  us  assume  the  worst,  and  as- 
sume a  conspiracy  for  a  genuine  take- 
over. If  the  President  is  kidnaped 
while  traveling  abroad  or  in  this  coun- 
try before  he  can  transmit  a  message 
that  he  is  able  to  serve,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent remains  acting  Pi-esident  with  all 
the  constitutional  powers  and  duties, 
powers  that  include  movement  of 
armies,  foreign  policy,  use  of  nucleai- 
power,  and  force. 

Again,  let  us  assume  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  kidnaped,  and  does  trans- 
mit his  message  of  ability  to  serve.  Then, 
a  determined  Vice  President  and  six 
Cabinet  officers  again  transmit  this 
message  of  inability  of  the  President. 

The  Vice  President  then  Is  Acting 
President  of  the  United  States  for  a  min- 
imum of  48  houi-s  and  possibly  several 
days  more  during  which  time  he  could 
issue  any  number  of  Executive  orders, 
including  the  irreversible  first  steps  to- 
ward   a   preventive   war.     Even   today 
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there  are  a  number  of  misguided  people 
who  believe  that  our  survival  depends  on 
a  preventive  war  now. 

If  we  must  look  to  past  history,  I  point 
out  that  President  Lincoln's  Cabinet  at 
one  point  opposed  his  policies,  and  if  this 
amendment  had  been  existing  then,  and 
the  Vice  President  had  been  convinced 
that  the  country  was  suffering  by  reason 
of  the  Presidential  policies,  President 
Lincoln  might  have  been  removed.  I 
point  out  also  that  Vice  President  Aaron 
Burr  was  accused  of  treason  and  report- 
edly wanted  to  cai-\'e  out  an  empire  for 
himself. 

I  do  not  believe  the  scepter  of  power 
should  ever  be  removed  from  the  Presi- 
dent until  the  Congress  itself,  after  it 
convenes  within  48  hours,  should  so  re- 
move this  power.  This  is  consistent  with 
our  present  Constitution  and  the  proper 
separation  of  oflScers. 

Those  who  would  take  the  mantle  of 
authority  from  a  President,  even  for  48 
hours,  argue  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  countiT  to  have  a  disabled  Presi- 
dent even  for  48  houi's.  I  believe  that 
the  risks  are  far  greater  to  chance  a 
total  change  of  government. 

Our  careful  consideration  on  this  vital 
issue  is  our  heritage  to  our  posterity.  I 
favor  a  presidential  succession  amend- 
ment, but  we  must  not.  in  the  name  of 
expediency,  open  the  door  to  a  greater 
future  danger. 


Presidential  Inability  and  Vacancies  in 
the  OSice  of  the  Vice  President 


SPEECH 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-KTIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13,  1965 

The  Hoitse  tn  Committee  of  tlio  Whole 
House  on  Vac  State  ot  the  Union  had  under 
ijr.sider:Uion  the  joint  re'-olutiou  iH.J.  Res. 
1>  propvsiii;:  an  aniendnicut  to  the  Con.^titu- 
tion  of  the  United  States  relat)!:Gr  to  succes- 
sion of  the  Presidency  and  Vlce-Prosldenry 
and  to  eases  where  the  President  is  unable 
to  discharce   tlie   po.vers  and   duties  of  his 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  have  not  spoken 
before  in  order  to  save  the  time  of  the 
ommiitco.  I  ri?e  in  opposition  to  the 
amonn:r.:nt..  I  should  like  to  comment 
upon  the  proposal  that  an  election  be 
I'.eld  to  SL^loct  a  new  Vice  Pre.sident.  Such 
an  election  in  the  Ur.itod  States,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  quick  computation  which 
I  .iu.-t  made,  woiild  cost  somewhere  be- 
t'.veen  S25  million  and  ?35  million.  Mr. 
Chairma:i.  if  there  were  an  election  for 
a  now  Vice  President,  a  member  of  the 
opposition  party  mi>:ht  be  elected.  We 
l;ave  had  some  strance  and  rapid  chan.ces 
in  political  opinion  in  America  in  my 
time. 

I  would  like  to  conmient  on  the  state- 
ment that  was  made  that  we  misht  be 
pvovidm.j  for  a  presidential  dynasty. 
Hi.-^lary  does  not  indicate  such  danjzer. 

Non-.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  took  the  floor 


not  to  downgrade  my  beloved  Speaker, 
the  great  John  McCoRM.^cK.  Bac)$:  where 
I  come  from  he  would  be  described  as 
"the  like  of  which  there  is  no  whlcher." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  serve  as  speaker  of  the  House  in  Ohio 
longer  than  any  man  who  ever  served, 
until  the  time  of  the  present  speaker. 
My  friend.  Speaker  McCormack,  I  would 
rather  be  speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Ohio  that  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State,  and  I  would  rather 
be  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  than  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 


The  OAS  at  75 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OP    CONNECTICTTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14.  1965 

Mr.  LRWTN.  Ml-.  Speaker,  as  a  Con- 
gressman who  feels  a  particular  kiiiship 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
being  a  native  of  Ai-gcntina.  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  Wasliincton  Post  on 
the  TStli  birthday  of  the  OAS. 

The  OAS  .*T  75 

Ever  since  the  epoch  of  ci.$C'-'. cry,  resi- 
dents of  the  New  World  have  .<:cntcd  that  their 
liemisphere  was  somehow  t.ed  together  by 
more  than  geographic  accident.  In  1826, 
Simon  Bolivar  saw  the  New  V.\^rld  as  com- 
prising "Independent  natioiis,  bound  lo- 
getlier  by  a  common  set  of  laws  wiiicli  wotild 
govern  their  foreign  relations  and  afford 
tliem  a  right  to  surviv.il  tlirougla  a  general 
and  permanent  congre.^s." 

The  Organization  of  Anieeicin  States. 
whicli  today  marks  its  75ih  ti^nhday.  re- 
flects and  enhances  th.at  hlstrric  impul.=e. 
The  OAS  finds  its  origiiLs  ai  th.e  Commercial 
Btireau  of  tlie  American  Repu^lic^.  created 
in  1890  as  the  first  venmie  in  Pan  Ameri- 
canism. From  that  seed  p:eKv  the  OAS. 
which  took  its  present  form  In  1948,  luid 
the  Alliance  for  Proprc-s.  wh.i.^h  Ls  the  eco- 
ironiic  aiid  social  aitalog  of  th*  hemisphere 
organiration.  [ 

Much  lias  chanced  in  7.3  ye^rs.  Wliat  is 
truly  remarkable  is  the  e.Kuut  to  wh.ch  that 
con-jnonsenso  of  dc.-tiny  h.is  survived  those 
clianges.  It  is  undeniably  true  tliat  cotin- 
trics  with  nn  Iberian  hcritaee  riifeor  In  funda- 
mental attiti:des  from  countuies  with  nn 
Anplo-Sa.xon  back.-ron:>.d.  It  Is  tnie  that 
the  United  Stares  h.:s  h.id  to  le.txn  .<^ome  h;\rd 
realities  about  I^atin  .\meric.i:i  r.i*;onal  .':en- 
sibihtie^ — ;uid  that  the  d.:y  l...s  p  mu-  forever 
when  a  Secretary  of  Sta*e  couid  say  (as 
did  Oliiey)  that  the  Ur.itod  St  itrs  was  "prac- 
tically sovereign"  throughor.;  cl\ie  New  World. 

Vet  it  is  not  empty  hy;)crbtile  to  speak 
about  the  sister  republics  ir;  th.a  hemisphere. 
The  best  proof  w;vs  offered  dunO'::  the  Cubaii 
missile  crisis  In  1962.  When  the  pinch  of 
pressure  was  hardest,  and  when  t.he  outcome 
was  far  from  cert.vin.  Latin  .■\nu>ric  'u  mem- 
bers of  the  OAS  were  unauimouf  in  support- 
ing the  United  States  in  th.e  oonfrontatlon 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  There  fc  Hi  tie  qucs- 
tion  that  Sovie-t  behav:or  was  Ijifluencod  by 
the  common  resolve  displayed  od  thfvt  critical 
occasion.  | 

No    doubt    the    OAS    is    imperfect.     It    is 


hampered  by  twin  difficulties.  The  consti- 
tutional inhibitions  of  the  United  States, 
which  make  this  country  reluctajit  to  enlarge 
its  grant  of  authority  tp  the  OAS,  are  onv 
problem.  Another  is  the  very  diversity  and 
frequent  clash  of  Interests  that  characterize 
the  Latin  American  countries — making  them 
reluctant  to  vest  more  responsibility  in  a 
regional  group. 

Still,  progress  has  been  enormous  and 
growth  impressive.  The  Pan  American 
Health  Organization,  founded  in  1902,  has 
becom.e  a  model  of  its  kind.  The  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  established  5 
years  ago,  has  become  a  principal  instrument 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  And  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  on  the  Alliance,  know!i 
as  CIAP,  has  brought  a  small  patch  of  order 
into  the  complex  and  confused  economic  in- 
terrelations of  sovereign  states. 

More  progress  can  be  achieved  this  May  at 
a  Special  Inter- American  Conference  in  Rio.. 
There  are  some  practical  organizational  pro^ 
posals  suggested  by  Secretary  General  Mora, 
who  is  showing  a  somewhat  stronger  leader- 
ship role  than  In  the  past.  Certainly  the 
OAS  should  do  more  to  Insiire  respect  for 
human  rights  and  constitutional  gover;:- 
ment.  Annual  meetings  of  foreign  ministers 
are  an  obvious  and  useful  idea. 

Some  countries — notably  Chile — are  IntT- 
ested  in  even  more  drastic  changes  In  the 
OAS  structure.  Surely  debate  will  be  wel- 
comed, because  the  warmth  of  the  discussion 
suggests  that  the  system  Is  worth  arguin? 
about.  On  its  75th  birthday,  the  OAS  not 
only  survives  but  flourishes.  It  may  yet 
show  the  way  to  a  freer,  safer,  and  more  pros- 
perotis  world. 


The  Mekong  River  Development  Project 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14.  1965 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  particular  note  of  the  paragraph 
in  the  President's  recent  speech  on  south- 
cast  Asia-Vietnam  that  relates  to  the 
Mekong  River.  In  this  great  address  ^he 
President  stated: 

Tlie  Viist  Mekong  River  can  provide  food 
and  v,a:er  and  pc.vi^r  on  a  scale  to  dv  ;irf 
even  our  own  T\"A. 

In  order  to  underline  the  essentials  of 
this  extensive  undertaking,  which  afittts 
the  four  riparian  coimtries  of  Laos.  Tii:.i- 
land.  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam,  let  me 
submit  a  paper  prepared  by  the  United 
Nations  Office  of  Public  Information  on 
this  subject.  It  is  titled  "The  Mck  tig 
River  E>cvelopment  Project."  and  as 
published  in  March  1964. 

I  understand  that  additional  profess 
lias  been  made  on  the  pro.iect  since  that 
time  a:id  that  aid  has  been  pr.v/idcd  by 
a  great  many  nations.  It  is  very  note- 
v.orthy  that  those  activities  in  this  dis- 
turbed portion  of  the  world  have  \no- 
cecded  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
warfare  in  that  area.  The  article  f;.l- 
lows : 

The  Mkkonc.  Rivkk  Development  Pko.'i  "T 
In  any  li.siintT  of  m.ijor  undertakings  for 
economic  and  social  progress,  the  Mekung 
development  project  would  be  out.t.Uinding 
f(ir  boldness  of  conception,  the  scUe  of  int'T- 
national  cooper.Uion  it  has  commanded,  t'le 
complexity   of   technical   problems   invohed, 
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and  the  vast  benefits  that  successftil  realiza- 
t;on  of  its  potential  will  confer  on  millions 
ei  people. 

The  Mekong  Is  one  of  the  greatest  rivers 
in  the  world.  From  its  origin  in  the  moun- 
t.ms  of  the  Tibetan  Plateau  in  China,  It 
s-.veeps  along  the  border  of  Burma  and  runs, 
in  its  lower  basin,  through  Laos.  Thailand, 
cmibodia,  and  Vietnam,  into  the  South 
China  Sea.  Of  the  total  drainage  area  of 
the  river,  some  77  percent  lies  within  the  4 
countries  of  the  lower  basin  where  17  million 
pciple  live. 

So  far,  the  Mekong  haa  been  untamed. 
Every  year  it  has  inundated  millions  of 
hi'ctares  of  land  in  the  delta.  Its  srreat 
h:droelectric  potential  has  never  beeii  de- 
ve'oped.  Less  than  3  percent  of  the  area 
under  cultivation  is  irrigated.  Its  naviga- 
tion possibilities  are  undeveloped.  Tlie 
lov.-c-r  Mekong  has  thus  been  a  giant  asleep — 
;:  fource  of  tremendous  potential  for  power 
prodtiction.  irrigation,  navigation  and  flood 
control,  but  a  source  virtually  untapped. 

The  United  Nations  Economic  Commis- 
.«;ion  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (ECAFE) 
t  •  k  a  special  interest  in  the  Mekong  as 
c.r!v  as  1951.  In  that  year  its  Bureau  of 
F;..c>d  Control,  In  cooperation  with  the  four 
r.:;.:rian  governments,  initiated  a  series  of 
f:'-\d  investigations  of  the  Mekong  River. 
Slice  conditions  were  then  unsettled  In  the 
r.-eion,  e.xtensive  field  surveys  were  not  pos- 
sible, and  ECAFE's  task  was  limited  to  an 
appraisal  of  the  technical  possibilities  for  the 
larpe-scale  multipurpose  development  of  the 
r:-p.'-'s  lower  basin. 

This  in  turn  led  to  the  organization  by 
t"i- AFE  in  1956  of  a  team  of  hich-ran.king 
L.rcrnational  experts  to  conduct  a  comp're- 
h-msive  reconnaissance  and  field  survey  of 
ti.e  n.er's  potential  resources. 

■Hie  experts*  report  outlined  the  key  prob- 
lems and  possibilities  of  the  Mekong  and 
fiir.-'led  out  several  projects  which  might 
bei.cnt  two  or  more  countries,  and  which 
W'V..  recommended  for  detailed  investiga- 
te a.  Priority  was  also  urged  for  topograph- 
ic m.ppinz  and  the  collection  of  basic  d-'ta 
on  a  standard  uniform   ba^is. 

The  ECAFE  report  stimulated  the  four 
ri::'i,-in  countries— Ca^Jjodia,  Laos,  Thai- 
I..Kd.  and  Vietnam— to  a  realization'  of  the 
i!n;'.artancc  to  their  own  economic?  of  dcvel- 
op'.u;  the  Mekong.  In  October  1957  the  four 
cy-.-ivries  established,  under  the  aep^s  of  the 
l:-.''-d  Nations,  a  Committee  for  Coordaia- 
t:  ■■:  wf  Investigations  of  the  Lower  M--kong 
E  .  m.  composed  of  rcprejent.-itivcs  oi"  each 
of  the  four  riparian  countries  ard  serviced 
b.v  the  ECAFE  secretariat. 

Tr.Q  C<?mmittee-s  first  action  -.vas  to  re- 
ci'i-:  t  the  United  Nations  to  send  a  eroup  of 
i!i:'-national  experts  to  undertake  further 
r^r;>rchpn5ive  studies  and  make  detailed 
rt  '.'.imendations  for  joint  action.  The  mis- 
si,-,.,.,  r.rganised  ur.der  the  United  Nations 
Tm-.nical  A.'^.sistance  Admini.^tn.tion  and 
li^Xi-^d  by  Lt.  Gen.  Raymond  .*  V."ncc!cr,  of 
the  United  States,  carrie<l  out  a  3-month 
survey  of  the  river,  both  by  land  and  bv  air, 
"ad  ^tibmitted  a  report  in  Februa.ry "  1958 
C-i-n-.a:  for  a  multipurpose  program  of 
.suiiiies  and  data  c.:)Ilect;on  which  could  lead 
t'"^  .1  full  development  stai^e.  Tlie  Wheeler 
rep..,rc  also  reconmaondcd  a  5-year  program 
of  investigations  at  an  expc-ndiUire  of  about 
S'S  million  and  pro-posed  that  a  high-level 
int. -national  technical  advi.v>r>-  board  of 
f-:;  ncers  of  worldwide  reputation  be  r.p- 
P  "I'.cd  by  the  Coordination  Committee. 
T.'  ■  Advisory  B<->ard  w.-o  later  t.r  t  up  '..  con- 
fp^  or  engineers  from  France.  India,  the 
1-:    '^U  Kingdom,  and   tlie  United  St.atcs. 

-i:;  ^iinpurtant  step  in  the  furtherance  of 
t.L'  M(>kont»  program  was  made  in  1'joJ.  with 
th"  ^npointment  by  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
ret,,ry  General,  In  con.sultatlon  with  the 
iour  riparian  governments,  of  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Srhaaf  as  Executive  Ac:rnt  of  the  Coordlna- 
t;Mii  Committee,   to   provide   overall   dav-to- 


day  management,  under  the  Committee,  of 
the  ever-increasing  technical  and  adminis- 
trative complexities  of  the  project. 

The  Coordination  Committee  works  close- 
ly with  ECAFE  and  reports  Its  progress  to 
annual  sessions  of  the  Comjnission.  Its 
meetings  are  held  several  times  a  year,  with 
the  chairmanship  rotating  anntxally  among 
the  foTxr  member  countries. 

By  the  end  of  1958,  field  operations  in  con- 
nection with  the  program  of  investigations 
had  already  started,  and  in  1959  engineers 
and  equipment  had  begun  to  move  on  to  key 
sites  in  the  Mekong  Basin.  Since  then,  hy- 
drologic  stations  have  been  established;  tlie 
work  of  levelling  the  main  river  has  been 
completed;  and  aerial  mapping  of  the  main 
stream  and  tributaries  areas  has  been  carried 
out. 

As  the  four  riparian  countries  tackled  the 
task  of  taming  the  river,  financial,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  rallied  to  them  from  many 
quarters.  As  early  as  1957,  France  an- 
nounced that  it  was  placing  the  equivalent 
of  $100,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commit- 
tee. Within  a  year,  the  Committee's  re- 
sources exceeded  $4  million;  by  the  beginning 
of  1961  they  had  come  close  to  the  Wheeler 
Mission  target  of  $9.2  million;  and  in  March 
1962  they  totalled  over  $20  million — enough 
to  launch  virtually  all  the  data-collection 
programs  suggested  by  the  Wheeler  mission; 
to  begin  the  planning  of  10  multi-purpose 
projects,  3  of  them  on  the  mainstream;  and 
to  make  a  start  on  construction. 

Participating  in  this  complex  international 
venture  are  14  countries,  11  United  Nations 
agencies,  two  foundations,  two  private  com- 
panies and  the  four  lower  Mekong  riparian 
states. 

Resources  of  manpower,  equipment,  train- 
ing facilities  or  materials  have  been  made 
available  or  pledged  by  Australia,  Canada. 
China,  France.  India.  Iran,  Israel,  Japan, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  tlie 
United  States. 

The  11  United  Nations  agencies  which  are 
helping  are  ECAFE.  the  Technical  Assist- 
ance Board,  the  Bureau  of  Technical  Assist- 
ance Operations,  the  United  Nations  Snecial 
Fund,  the  ILO,  FAO,  UNESCO,  WHO,  WMO. 
IAEA,  and  the  International  Bank.  In  ad- 
dition, a  Ford  Foundation  team  of  consul- 
tants has  assisted  the  Committee  in  Its  exam- 
ination of  economic  and  related  fiscal,  social 
and  administrative  aspects  of  tbe  overall 
Mekong  project;  the  Asia  Foundation  has 
provided  a  number  of  travel  grants;  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Southeast  A^ia  Women's  Association 
has  offered  to  participate  in  social  studies; 
the  .Shell  Oil  Co.  is  preparing  a  documentary 
m.otion  picture  record  of  present  and  future 
ph?.<:cs  cf  the  work;  and  Price  Waterhouse 
Co.,  Ltd.,  have  offered  to  contribute  audit- 
Inrr  services. 

Tlie  tlirce  mainstream  projects  are: 

(a)  At  Pa  Mong,  a  short  distance  upstream 
from  Vientiane  where  the  river  forms  the 
International  boundary  between  Laos  and 
Thailand,  and  which  project,  with  one  of 
tlie  largest  reservoirs  in  the  v.oild,  would 
make  possible  irrigation  of  about  1  nnllion 
hectares  of  land  In  Laos  and  Thailand  and 
continuous  generation  of  about  1.5  million 
kilowatts  of  electricity,  and  in  addition 
would  increase  the  value  of  all  other  down- 
stream projects; 

(bl  At  Sambor,  in  CambcKlia,  which  would 
provide  irrigation  for  100,000  hectares  of 
land  and  make  possible  continuous  prner.i- 
tion  of  400,000  kilowatts  of  electricity  crvn 
without  Pa  Mong.  and  triple  this  aft<-r  the 
construction  of  the  Pa  Mong  project;   and 

(0)  At  Tonle  Sap,  which,  by  utilizing  the 
vast  Great  Lake  of  Cambodia  for  stor.ige 
and  regulation,  will  on  the  one  hand  improve 
the  fisheries  of  the  lake  now  in  danger  of 
extermination;  and  on  the  otiier  hand  make 
possible  the  hydraulic  management  and  rec- 


lamation of  vast  areas  In  the  Mekong  delta 
in  Cambodia  and  in  Vietnam. 

With  reference  to  the  tributaries,  the  Com- 
mittee has  arranged  for  the  preparation  of 
comprehensive  multipurpose  project  reports 
on  the  Battambang  and  the  Prek  Thnot  in 
Cambodia,  the  Nam  Ngum  In  Laoe,  the  Nam 
Pong  and  Nam  Pung  In  Thailand,  and  the 
Upper  Se  San  and  the  Upper  Sre  Pok  In  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  Of  these  it  Is  believed 
that  actual  construction  will  commence  on 
the  Nam  Pong  in  ThaUand  before  the  end 
of  1962,  and  may  possibly  conameuce  on  the 
Battambang  In  Cambodia  and  the  Nam 
Ngum  in  Laos  In  1963  or  1964. 

As  regards  navigation  improvement,  the 
Committee  has  instituted  a  hydrographlc 
survey  or  mapping  of  the  river  bottom  of 
an  important  stretch  of  the  river  from 
Luang  Prabang  to  the  sea.  On  the  basis  of 
this  hydrographlc  survey,  the  channels  will 
be  Improved  and  navigation  aids  and  signals 
Installed.  The  first  such  navigation  aids  are 
now  being  placed  in  position  in  the  delta  In 
Vietnam,  and  will  make  possible  navigation 
by  night  In  Phnom-Penh  and  not  merely  by 
day  as  at  present. 

Commending  the  excellent  progress  made 
by  the  Mekong  Coordination  Committee,  the 
eighthteenth  session  of  ECAFE  In  March  1962 
was  able  to  note  with  satisfaction  that  the 
Investigation  stage  of  the  Mekong  project 
would  soon  be  followed  by  the  construction 
of  the  first  multiple  ptirpose  project  on  a 
major  tributary.  The  Commission  "wel- 
comed the  worldwide  Interest  shown  In,  and 
assistance  given  to.  the  Mekong  project,  an 
outstanding  example  of  regional  coopera- 
tion In  this  United  Nations  decade  of  de- 
velopment." 


An  Agricultural  Depression  Could  Trigger 
a  General  Depression 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  14.  1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chaotic  condition  of  California  agricul- 
ture must  be  solved  in  a  few  days  or  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Nation  will  suffer  a  serious 
economic  loss.  Almost  every  State  is 
closely  tied — even  dependent  upon — Cali- 
fornia agriculture. 

Stephen  D'Arrigo.  Jr..  in  a  recent  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Salinas,  Calif.,  Cali- 
fornian,  makes  several  points  that  de- 
serve the  coiisideration  of  Secretary  of 
Labor  Willard  Wirtz  and  reit^-ration  for 
Members. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 
To  the  Editor: 

Tlie  Secretary  of  Labor.  Willard  Wirtz.  h.as 
stilted  that  California  must  employ  all  the 
unemployed  Americans  before  he  allows  t!ie 
use  of  bracervis.  C.ilifornia  a.tricuUure  h  is 
no  quarrel  with  this.  There  is  no  Justilic.i- 
tiou  for  doin^T  less. 

However,  agriculture  di>cs  not  believe  it 
should  become  a  s<.H-ial  wchare  agency  or  do 
the  v.ork  of  Alcoholics  Anonymotis.  i'o  this 
rnd  agrii-ui'Lure  contribtitos  more  than  its 
share  in  property  taxes  from  wiiich  wcli.ire 
ai^cncics  nceive  their  funds. 

Nor  dors  California  agriculture  believe  it 
must  hire  and  provide  jobs  to  those  who  will 
not  or  cannot  qualify  or  maintain  the  stand- 
ard and  quality  of  work  his  fellow  American 
worker  is  capable  of  performing.  Certainly. 
no  other  industry  permits  this.    A  mechanic 
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whose  quality  of  work  Is  poor  Is  not  kept  on 
the  Job.  The  same  applies  to  engineers, 
plumbers,  electricians,  carpenters,  salesmen, 
etc.  •  •  •  Kven  civil  service  Jobs  have  qual- 
iflcation  tests.  Why  should  agriculture  be 
different? 

But  different  it  Is  because  agriculture  is 
forced  by  the  Secretary  to  employ  anyone  and 
everyone  whether  qualified  or  not.  So  that 
there  be  no  misunderstanding  or  words  put 
into  the  text  of  this  article  other  than  that 
Intended,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  there  are 
many  mighty  fine  American  workers.  We 
have  our  share  of  such  employees  as  do  the 
other  growers.  Unfortunately,  due  to  socio- 
logical, physical,  and  other  reasons  there  sim- 
ply are  not  enough  of  this  kind  of  worker 
and  agriculture  should  not  bear  the  brimt  of 
solving  the  social  and  physical  problems  of 
the  Nation  or  absorbing  the  gap  In  the  ad- 
ministration's war  on  poverty.  The  President 
said  these  problems  belong  to  all  of  lis  and 
agriculture  believes  it  should  remain  the 
problem  of  all  of  us.  We  don't  want  the 
whole  mess  shifted  onto  our  backs. 

If  the  principle  of  total  employment  Is  to 
be  applied  to  agriculture,  then  we  suggest  it 
also  be  applied  to  all  indtistries.  At  present, 
under  the  very  law  agriculture  is  now  seek- 
ing relief  for  its  labor  shortage,  chorus  girls 
are  Imported  temporarily  for  shows  in  Las 
Vegas  and  other  nightclubs  while  many 
American  girls  are  unemployed  and  waiting 
to  get  to  the  "top"  in  American  show  busi- 
ness. Foreign  ski  instructors  are  in  this 
rountry  temporarily  under  the  same  law 
while  American  ski  Instructors  must  take 
other  jobs  if  available.  Foreign  engineers 
and  technicians  are  in  this  coiuitry  on  tem- 
porary basis  under  this  same  law  while  un- 
employment insurance  is  being  paid  to  our 
own  American  unemployed  engineers  and 
technicians.  While  row  crop  farmers  are 
forced  to  train  anyone  who  can  walk,  Basque 
sheepherders  are  Imported  under  this  same 
law  to  herd  sheep.  Cannot  Americans  be 
trained  for  this  work? 

The  American  farmer  is  nn  inccnious  in- 
dividual. He'll  solve  his  problems  and  the 
labor  shortage  problem  is  no  exception.  He 
simply  won't  plant  what  he  can't  har\'est. 
True,  his  Income  will  diminish  which  is  a  loss 
to  him:  but  he'll  have  plenty  of  company. 
Teamster  Incomes  will  drop  w:th  the  need 
for  drivers  reduced.  Suppliers  won't  need  as 
many  employees.  Canneries  won't  need  as 
many  cans  and  cartons  and  labor  to  pack 
what  little  is  grown.  Railroad  revenues  will 
go  down.  etc. 

We  should  all  pray  that  the  Secretary  is 
ri^ht  for  if  he  isn't,  thl.s  Nation  will  suffer 
such  serious  economic  losses  that  it  could 
trigger  a  depression.  Economists  agree  it  was 
the  agricultural  depres-sion  that  triggered  the 
jT-ea:  depression  of  the  thirties. 

Stephen-  D'Arrigo,  Jr. 


Assistance   on  Cost  of  Water   Pollution 
Control  Facilities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    yOI'.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetiday,  April  14,  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  rr.y  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  herewith  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  on  April  6,  1965.  by 
the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Buf- 
falo. Buffalo,  N.Y.,  relative  to  a.ssLstance 
in  the  cost  of  water  ixjllution  control 
facilities: 


Re  Assistance  on  Cost  op  Water  Pollution 
Control  Pacilitibs 

Whereas  each  year  the  incidences  of  water 
pollution  along  the  Niagara  frontier  b-icomes 
more  and  more  hazardous  to  the  health,  wel- 
fare, and  well-being  of  the  people  of  the 
Niagara  frontier;   and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Henry  P.  Smith 
m.  Representative  of  the  40tli  District,  in- 
troduced H.R.  5317,  a  bill  "to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage 
the  prevention  of  water  pollution  by  allow- 
ing the  cost  of  water  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities to  be  amortized  at  an  accelerated 
rate  for  income  tax  purposes":  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  common  council  me- 
morialize and  urge  the  U.S.  Co»igress.  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  to 
pass  the  bill  known  as  H.R.  5317  and  that 
the  city  clerk  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
forward  certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
both  Houses  of  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
and  to  our  respective  two  U.S.  Senators  from 
New  York  State  and  our  Congressmen  from 
this  area. 

JOH.N-    A.    R^MVN.NO. 


AID-PEP 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  JAMES  A.  MACKAY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  14.  1965 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment has  put  into  action  a  new  program 
with  a  spicy  name  and  a  laudable  cause — 
it  is  called  AID-PEP  for  private  enter- 
prise promotion.  PEP  is  designed  to  put 
some  of  the  zip  of  our  modern  industrial 
system  into  Latin  America,  according  to 
AID  coordinator  for  Latin  America.  Wil- 
liam D.  Rogers.  The  program  brings 
Latin  American  businessmen  into  the 
United  States  to  show  them  what  we  do 
to  make  industry  grow  in  our  luider- 
developed  or  lagging  areas.  Several 
groups  of  Latin  Americans  have  already 
visited  the  United  States  under  PEP's 
auspices,  and  their  resixjnse  has  been  en- 
thusiastic. The  program  hae  become  an 
important  part  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to 
say  that  a  citizen  of  my  district.  Mr.  H. 
McKinley  Conway.  Jr.,  of  Atlanta,  is  re- 
sponsible for  siiowing  our  industrial 
system  to  these  di.stinguisbed  visitor.*:;. 
Mr.  Conway,  publisher  of  "Industrial 
Development,"  and  president  of  Conway 
Research  Inc.,  arrange.';  and  lielps  con- 
duct the  PEP  tours,  and.  I  might  .say.  is 
doing  an  excellent  job. 

I  am  inserting  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Daily  News  dated  March  26 
concerning  this  program,  tind  iccorn- 
mend  its  reading  to  my  colleague.s: 

(Fiom   the  Wnshiiigt'-.ii    D.ii)y   XeWK. 

Mar,  20.   10'J.5|     , 
PEP   Purs  Zip  Into  AlliaIjce  Piat; 
(By  Virginia  Prewetti 
The   Alliance  for  ProKre.-'.s   is  "getting   new- 
zip    from    PEP.      Thl.s    i.s    p.'-ivate    eiUerpri.se 
promotion,   a   new   ageix  y   for  International 
Development  activity  tcaclilng  Liitln  Ameri- 
cans what  U.S.  buslnf's.smen  do  about  their 
own  "underdeveloped"  are;us. 
PEP     brings    gras.sroot.s     Latin     American 


businessmen  to  see  how  their  oppKssite  num- 
bers in  the  United  States  make  the  grass 
grow  green  outside  our  big-city  industrla! 
complexes. 

"PEP  helps  put  some  of  the  zip  of  our 
modern  industrial  system  into  Latin  Amer- 
ica," says  William  D.  Rogers.  AID  coordinator 
for  Latin  America.  Mr.  Rogers'  own  convic- 
tion that  private  enterprise  must  play  an 
important  Alliance  for  Progress  role  sparked 
PEP's  emergence. 

"When  you  describe  the  new  thing  in  thi 
United     States     called     area     development 
Latin  Americans  just  can't  take  it  In."  s,tv> 
AID  officials.     "They  have  to  see  it." 

NEW    METHODS 

Tlie  cooperative  community  developmeir 
programs  that  are  diffusing  modern  industr 
to  this  country's  byways  are  in  fact  so  nev. 
that  no  university  teaches  their  method- 
Yet  the  U.S.  Industrial  Development  Coun- 
cil has  55,000  members  representing  town.^ 
cities.  States,  port  authorities.  railroad.= 
public  utilities,  banks,  and  large  U.S.  corpo- 
rations which  are  concerned  with  area  devel- 
opment. 

What  the  Latin  American  visitors  see  gives 
them  a  jolt.    They  have  learned,  for  instanc. 
that   10   years   ago   thousands   of   towns   Ilk 
Gallatin,  Tenn..  and  Sulphur  Springs.  Tex 
were  dying.    In  Gallatin,  a  local  businessman 
W.   Dan  Calgy,   Jr..   got   busy   bringing  new 
plants  to  town.    In  Sulphtu-  Springs,  Judsor. 
R.  Perkins  became  "Mr.  Bootstrap."     Com- 
munity  action   has   brought   both   towns   a. 
many   new   plants   as   their    labor   can   serv^ 
and  a  new  boom.     And  this  has  happenc>; 
all  over  the  United  States. 

Simon  Gonzalez,  head  of  Colombia's  Mat:- 
ufacturing  Association,  said  after  a  PEP 
tour: 

"I've  spent  6  years  in  big  U.S.  cities.  B-r 
I  never  knew  what  makes  the  United  State- 
great  till  I  saw  Sulphur  Springs.  Tex.  If  T 
could  take  Sulphur  Springs  to  Colombia  v. 
show  how  your  people  work  together.  I  could 
transform  my  country." 

VI.SIT    UNITED    STATES 

Eight  parties  of  Latin  Americans  num- 
beriuij  from  5  to  15  men  have  already  visitct: 
over  100  U.S.  communities.  They  came  fron. 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua.  Hon- 
duras. Costa  Rica.  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Brazil. 
Others  are  tentatively  scheduled  fronj 
Panama.  Paraguay,  Nicaragua,  and  Guate- 
mala. The  tours  are  conducted  under  con- 
tract for  AID  by  H.  McKinley  Conway,  Jr..  of 
Atlanta,  Ga..  publisher  of  "Industri;." 
Development." 

Mr.  Rogers  reports  that  PEP  is  catching  oi; 
Already  36  area  development  projects   have 
resulted    in    Costa    Rica,    El    Salvador.    Nica- 
ragua, and  Colombia,     And  more  and  morf 
Latin  Americans  want  to  learn  PEP  method' 
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The  Castle  Point  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^^ 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1965 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wisli  to 
call  attention  to  the  honor  bestowed 
upon  the  Castle  Point  Veterans  Hosjntfl 
in  my  district  for  their  "excellent  ix?i- 
formance"  in  a  recent  agency  coopera- 
tive study.  Tliis  progre.ss  in  advanced 
study,  as  reported  in  "The  Gateway-to- 
Dutche.ss"  papers  on  April  1.  cUarlv 
proves  my  contention  that  this  ho.spit;'". 


is  not.  as  the  Veterans'  Administration 
])ut  it  when  they  announced  its  closing, 
obsolete." 
Tlie  newspaper  article  follows: 

LocAi.  Hospital  Congratxtlated 
The  Castle  Point  Veterans'  Administration 
Iiospital  has  been  congratulated  by  Dr.  James 
H.  Matthews,  Chief.  Clinical  Research  in 
Pulmonary  Disease.  VA  Central  Office.  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  for  Its  excellent  performance  In 
jarticipating  in  an  agency  cooperative  study. 
The  local  hospital's  clinical  laboratory  sub- 
;nitted  a  report  which  confirmed,  in  essence, 
he  findings  of  other  institutions  also  par- 
Licipating  In  the  study. 

In  October  1964  the  VA  Tuberculosis  Study 
Control  Laboratory.  Atlanta,  Ga..  submitted  a 
number  of  cultures  for  evaluation  on  drug 
susceptibility.  The  clinical  laboratory  at 
ihe  veterans  hospital,  in  performing  the  tests, 
itilized  a  new  type  of  niedia  which  was  pre- 
pared at  Castle  Point  by  the  microbiology 
laff.  This  was  necessary  because  media 
i!der  than  4  weeks  would  be  subject  to  de- 
-.erioration  through  aging. 

As  a  result  of  this  development  the  micro- 
biologist is  now  able  to  recover  positive  find- 
ings at  the  end  of  4  weeks.  With  thla  re- 
duction in  the  time  required  for  growth  of 
•he  bacilli,  sensitivity  studies  which  also  re- 
quire an  additional  4  weeks  are  now  report- 
able at  the  end  of  8  weeks  in  48  percent  of 
the  cases  confirmed  as  positive.  This  method 
-las  proven  beneficial  by  obtaining  results  in 
)ne-half  the  time  previously  required. 


King's  Boycott  of  Alabama  Called 
"Alarming"  Proposal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 

Wednesday.  April  14,  1965 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  entitled  "King's  Boycott  of 
Alabama  Called  'Alarming*  Proposal": 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat] 

King's  Boycott  op  Alabama  Called 

"Alarming"  Proposal 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  call  for  a  national 
.';nd  international  economic  boycott  against 
Uabama  is  perhaps  the  most  alarming  action 
this  civil  rights  leader  has  ever  seriously 
proposed.  Could  he  have  considered  all  the 
vonsequences? 

Dr.  King  is  asking  other  Americans  to  set 
'hemselves  against  Alabama  and  deliberately 
uiscrtminate  against  tlie  goods  produced  by 
U\e  more  than  3  mUlIon  Negro  and  white 
t'llow  Americans  who  happen  to  live  within 
the  geographical  boundaries  of  that  State. 

It  would  be  the  poor  Negroes  and  poor 
wintes  of  Alabama  who  would  bejvr  the  worst 
brunt  of  this  proposed  boycott. 

Alabamans  are  not  unlike  other  Americans 
=  :i  that  they  are  a  people  proud  of  their 
Swite.  Does  Dr.  King  tlilnk  that  the  effect 
of  this  boycott  will  be  for  the  millions  of 
whites  in  Alabama  to  cry  "enough."  de- 
nounce the  Governor  they  have  elected  and 
confess  their  sine  to  tlie  Nation? 

Rather  we  would  think  that  every  Ala- 
b:\man,  and  other  southerners,  including 
those  now  employing  their  time  and  sweat 
to  work  out  some  peaceable  solution  to  this 
racial  crisis,  would  rally  around  Alabama  and 
reject  this  implicit  denunciation  of  an  entire 
btate — and  a  region. 


Bringing  Alabama  to  her  knees  Ls  hardly 
the  way  to  bring  her  to  fuller  acceptance 
of  the  new  rules  and  laws  of  this  land. 
Rather  the  opposite. 

Dr.  King  has  lost  his  perspective — and 
patience,  ^e  must  remember  that  not  until 
1954  was  it  illegal  to  segregate  public  schools; 
not  untU  1964  was  it  unlawftU  for  motels 
and  major  restaurants  to  keep  out  Negroes. 

Because  of  the  rulings  and  laws  of  this  past 
decade,  a  century  of  tradition  and  an  entire 
way  of  life  must  be  discarded  in  the  South. 
It  is  folly  to  think  that  such  a  radical  change 
will  not  produce  tension  and,  among  the 
Ignorant  and  reactionary,  some  violence. 

As  we  are  all  Americans,  it  should  be  our 
objective  to  keep  that  violence  to  a  minimum, 
to  understand  Alabama's  agonizing  problem 
while  insuring  that  she  moves  into  com- 
pliance with  the  law. 

To  clamp  an  economic  boycott  upon  Ala- 
bama— which  we  lack  the  courage  to  clamp 
upon  the  Communist  states  of  East  Etirope 
where  all  rights  are  denied  indiscriminately — 
would  be  to  declare  the  elected  government 
of  Alabama  an  enemy  of  the  United  States, 
That  act  would  deal  a  crippling  blow  to  the 
Union  itself. 

Using  the  example  of  the  murdered  Detroit 
woman  and  the  murdered  minister.  Dr.  King 
asked  the  boycott  to  end  what  he  called  the 
"reign  of  terror."  Two  murders  by  bigots, 
vicious  and  reprehenslve  as  they  were,  do  not 
make  a  reign  of  terror.  Some  of  our  larger 
cities,  such  as  New  York,  can  better  come 
imder  such  a  definition. 

In  Alabama,  as  In  every  State,  there  are 
potential  killers,  both  black  and  white, 
stupid,  backward,  brutal  men.  easily  excit- 
able, who  would  kill  and  have  killed  for  little 
more  provocation  than  the  different  color  of 
a  man's  skin.  Dr.  King  knows  there  are  such 
men  in  Alabama. 

As  a  man  of  nonviolence,  he  should  keep 
his  demonstrations  strictly  within  legal 
boimds — and  discourage  the  participation  of 
unnecessary  outsiders,  recognizing  full  well 
that  it  is  these  outsiders  who  trigger  the 
murderous  instincts  of  the  criminal  white 
bigots. 

As  for  the  priests,  nuns,  ministers  and  stu- 
dents— many  of  whom  have  the  finest  of 
motives  in  going  to  Selma  or  Montgomery — 
we  suggest  that  the  rights  movement  has  now 
all  the  publicity  it  can  handle. 

We  ask  that  they  recognize  the  hard  fact 
that  their  presence  serves  more  to  exacerbate 
the  situation  and  incite  violence  than  any- 
thing else,  and  that  God  will  hear  their  pray- 
ers as  clearly  from  St.  Louis  as  He  will  from 
Route  80  in  Alabama. 


Redtape  Required  To  Obtain  Farm  Labor 
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Wednesday,  April  14.  1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
people  will  believe  how  difficult  it  is  to 
obtain  farm  labor.  No  other  industry' 
is  burdened  with  such  barriers.  The 
minimum  wage  for  unskilled  workers  is 
$1.40  per  hour.  None  of  these  workers 
can  earn  this  much  in  any  other  work 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  not  ori- 
ented to  agriculture.  Department  of 
Labor  officials  do  not  have  a  thorough 
understanding  of  agriculture — especially 
the  growing  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Tlie  Department  of  Labor  is  primarily 


interested  in  solving  labor,  social,  and 
moral  problems  of  the  big  cities — but  is 
not  working  for  agriculture. 

The  Department  recognizes  its  lack  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  and  is 
now  resorting  to  polls,  questiormaires, 
surveys,  and  reports.  Even  these  de- 
mands for  reports  and  detailed  informa- 
tion demonstrate  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  row  crop  vegetable  industry. 
By  the  time  the  doctors  in  the  Labor  De- 
partment finish  their  surveys  and  exam- 
inations and  the  diagnosis  becomes  clear, 
the  patient  may  be  dead.  Local  farm 
labor  specialists  should  be  consulted  and 
their  advice  utilized. 

The  California  Farmer,  of  April  3. 
1965,  explains  in  an  article,  entitled 
"The  New  Redtape  Involved  in  Getting 
Labor,"  the  unbelievable  difficulties  con- 
fronting California  growers  in  obtaining 
help  to  harvest  their  crops — which  now 
are  beginning  to  spoil  In  the  fields. 

The  article  follows: 

The  New  Redtape  Involved  in  Getttng  Labor 

Albert  Tleburg.  director  of  the  California 
Department  of  Employment,  has  requested 
5.100  braceros  under  Public  Law  414  for  use 
in  Monterey  County  for  the  next  4  months. 

Glenn  E.  Brockway.  regional  administrator 
of  the  U.S.  Labor  Department's  employment 
security  bureau  in  San  Francisco,  has  de- 
manded more  detailed  Information  before  he 
wlU  make  a  recommendation  to  Secretary  of 
Labor  Willard  Wirtz. 

Brockway  has  told  Tleburg  that  the  $1.40 
wage  should  be  given  a  chance  to  prove  its 
drawing  power  in  recruiting  Americans  be- 
fore foreign  labor  Is  authorized. 

Brockway  maintains  there  are  American 
farmworkers  available  in  several  other  States, 
and  that  the  California  Department  of  Em- 
ployment should  intensify  Its  efforts  to  ob- 
tain suQh  workers  for  California  through 
interstate  recruitment. 

And  finally  Brockway  feels  that  recruit- 
ment in  California  by  special  Federal-State 
teams  has  produced  good  results.  He  says  to 
date  these  teams  have  placed  7.177  workers. 

"Before  I  oan  make  a  fair  and  intelligent 
recommendation  to  Secretary  Wirtz  on  this 
request,  and  on  any  future  requests  for  farm 
labor.  I  must  have  more  detailed  Justifica- 
tion from  the  California  Department  of  Em- 
ployment," Brockway  said. 

Brockway  is  asking  Tleburg  to  supply  more 
detailed  information  on  recruitment  efforts, 
retention  experience  with  American  workers, 
working  conditions  offered,  training,  hous- 
ing, crop  reports  and  the  basis  of  the  re- 
quested duration  of  need.  He  emphasized 
that  Congress  ended  Public  Law  78  as  an 
expression  of  its  desire  that  American 
farmers  use  U.S.  citizens  rather  than  for- 
eigners in  their  fields.  • 

"Unemployment  In  the  United  States  is 
now  4  million."  Brockway  says,  "and  10 
percent  of  these  (400.000)  are  in  California. 
We  have  a  clear  obligation  to  do  everything 
humanly  possible  to  seek  out  these  men  and 
women  and  offer  them  farmwork  before  we 
consider  labor  sources  beyond  our  borders." 

In  a  March  16  letter  to  Tleburg.  Brockway 
says  he  must  have  information  not  available 
to  him  now.  He  tells  Tleburg  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  this  information  on  each 
potential  grower-user  but  says  he  realizes 
this  is  not  possible  and  therefore  asks  for 
the  information  by  crops. 

Additionally.  Brockway  asks  that  this  type 
of  information  be  kept  flowing  to  him  cur- 
rently, so  that  the  period  of  employment  can 
be  limited,  and  in  no  case  be  extended  beyond 
IJO  days. 

Brockway  closes  his  letter  to  Tieburg  by 
saying.  "In  the  future,  whenever  a  request 
is  issued  to  me  for  referral  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  with  my  reconunendations,  I  wiU 
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want  the  type  of  information  indicated  be- 
low. Greater,  rather  than  less,  detail  will 
be  most  helpful." 

In  order  to  evaluate  a  request  for  author- 
ization of  foreign  supplemental  farm  labor, 
Brockway  says,  the  request  must  be  accom- 
panied by  supporting  data  covering  each  of 
the  following  items: 

Describe  fully  the  recruitment  effort  made 
to  date  by  the  user  with  respect  to  each  of 
the  following  Items:  Local  recruitment  of 
domestic  workers,  interstate  recruitment  of 
domestic  workers,  intrastate  recruitment  of 
domestic  workers.  In  each  case  Brockway 
wants  to  know  when  and  by  whom,  where 
and  by  whom,  and  the  results. 

Then  with  respect  to  each  item  listed 
above,  Tleburg  must  describe  the  publicity 
camp>aign  \ised  to  recruit  domestics.  He  is 
to  attach  copies  of  all  publicity  used,  and  list 
all  media  used  with  time  and  place  iised. 

The  nature  of  the  hiring  authority  used 
is  demanded.  Under  positive  recruitment 
it  says  to  indicate  date,  place,  and  time  of  day 
of  actual  positive  recruitment.  Item  b.  im- 
der  this  section  says  (we  quote  it,  but  you 
figure  it  out) :  "Delegated  authority  to  hire 
to  public  employment  ofiflce,  indicating  spe- 
cific delegation  and  authority  given." 

Under  the  general  heading  "Retention  ex- 
perience with  domestic  workers,"  the  fol- 
lowing information  is  requested:  With  re- 
spect to  each  of  recent  payrolls  (three  most 
recent  pay  periods,  if  payroll  on  a  2-week 
basis;  five  most  recent  pay  periods,  if  payroll 
on  a  1-week  basis;  covering  the  most  recent 
30  days,  if  on  any  other  payroll  basis)  show: 
The  number  of  domestic  workers  on  the  last 
day  of  each  of  the  above  payrolls  and  the 
number  of  domestics  hired  during  the  period. 

Here  is  the  information  under  the  head- 
ing "Working  conditions  offered":  With  re- 
spect to  each  of  the  following  items  show 
or  describe  fully  the  information  requested: 
Wages.  For  each  activity  for  *rhlch  sup- 
plemental foreign  farmworkers  requested 
show  for  each  of  the  payrolls  in  the  past  4 
weeks  (showing  the  dates  of  these  pay  pe- 
riods) . 

1.  Average  hourly  earnings,  excluding  any 
makeup  payments  to  meet  guarantee,  com- 
puted as  total  wages  earned  divided  by  total 
hours  worked  by  all  employees  engaged  in 
that  activity.  Also  show  total  wages  earned 
and  total  hours  worked  on  which  this  com- 
putation based. 

2.  Average  hours  worked  per  week  com- 
puted^,J^  counting  only  those  domestic 
workers  engaged  for  the  entire  payroll.  In- 
clude total  number  of  workers  and  the  hours 
they  worked. 

Under  deductions,  Tieburg  is  to  list  all  de- 
ductions from  workers'  wages,  including  the 
amount  deducted  for  each  item. 

Also  requested  is  a  description  of  each  of 
various  types  of  fringe  or  other  benefits  given 
w^orkers,  the  value  and  the  eligibility  re- 
quired for  those  benefits. 

Training  is  to  be  fully  described,  covering 
the  nature,  timing  and  duration.  Indicate 
also  the  length  of  training  period  during 
which  the  worker  is  expected  to  attain  aver- 
age acceptable  production  and  the  amount  of 
or  method  of  measurement  of  that  produc- 
tion. This  information  is  to  cover  both 
workers  and  foreman. 

Hoxising  is  to  cover  the  single-worker  type 
and  the  family  type  available  and  give  the 
capacity  and  the  condition  of  both  as  well  as 
the  date  of  the  last  State  inspection. 

In  addition  to  the  above  information  on 
workers  a  detailed  crop  report  Is  demanded. 
We'll  not  bore  you  with  all  the  details  but 
here  is  what  is  requested  for  each  activity 
and  for  each  area  for  which  it  is  proposed  to 
use  supplemental  foreign  farm  labor: 

They  want  Information  as  to  acreage,  pro- 
duction, harvest  season  and  when  the  season 
peaks. 


They  want  employment  figures.  They 
want  the  average  number  of  workers  tised 
1960-63,  the  number  used  in  1964  and  the 
1965  estimate. 

They  want  harvest  progreas  information 
in  terms  of  crates,  tons  or  carloads  for  the 
1959-63  average,  1964  and  1966  covering  the 
second  preceding  week,  preceding  week,  cur- 
rent week  (show  date  and  week  ending), 
cumulative  shipments  this  season  to  date 
and  the  percent  of  harvest  to  date. 

Under  duration  of  need,  Brockway  wants 
the  maximum  period  of  employment  and  the 
number  of  supplemental  foreign  workers  re- 
quired for  each  activity  for  which  foreign 
workers  requested.  Where  overlapping  or 
combinations  of  crops  are  involved,  show 
date  and  need  for  each  activity. 

Brockway  notes  that  the  regulation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  prohibit  the  use  by  any 
employer  of  supplemental  foreign  farm 
workers  for  a  period  exceeding  120  days,  or 
the  employment  of  any  individual  alien  for 
more  than  120  days  in  any  calendar  year. 

And  finally,  the  Instructions  say  to  de- 
scribe the  basis  upon  which  tjie  labor  needs 
were  arrived  at. 

Growers  can  only  hope  that  if  Tieburg 
starts  now,  he'll  have  the  form  completed 
in  time  for  harvesting  1966  crops. 


Inaugural  Address  by  Lewis  Carnegie 
Dowdy 
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Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  April  3,  1965,  I  was  honored 
to  attend  the  inaugural  of  the  sixth 
president  of  the  Agricultural  &  Tech- 
nical College  of  North  Carolina  in  my 
hometown  of  Greensboro,  N.C  This 
great  institution  of  higher  learning  since 
1890  has  provided  education  for  many 
young  men  and  women  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  It  occupies  a  great 
place  in  the  tradition  of  education  in  our 
State  and  augurs  well  for  the  future  of 
our  people  as  it  continues  to  improve 
the  mind  and  body  and  spirit  of  the 
many  thousands  of  young  students  who 
share  in  the  learning  procesB. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  Dr.  Lewis  C. 
Dowdy  called  attention  to  the  vital  role 
the  modern  college  plays  in  the  arena  of 
human  thought. 

Because  of  my  feeling  that  Dr. 
Dowdy's  timely  and  wise  remarks  should 
be  shared  by  all  who  value  learning  un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  include  the 
full  text  of  Dr.  Lewis  C.  Dowdy's  in- 
augural address  as  part  of  the  Record  : 
Inaugural  Address 

(By  Lewis  Carnegie  Dowd5-.  sixth  president, 
the  Agricultural  &  Technical  College  of 
North  Carolina,  Greensboro,  Apr.  3,  1965) 

Tliank  you  Mr.  Frazier,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Scott,  distinguished  platform  guests, 
delegates,  faculty,  students,  alumni,  and 
friends,  1  accept  with  great  humility  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  great  challenges  of  the 
oiQce  of  the  sixth  president  of  the  Agrlcvil- 
tural  &  Technical  College  of  North  Carolina. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  excellent  leadership 
which   my   predecessors  have   provided   this 


great  institution.  I  approach  this  assign- 
ment with  Immeasurable  humility  because  o; 
the  demanding  times  In  which  we  live  and 
the  high  expectations  you  have  of  thi? 
institution.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  fulfill 
your  lofty  expectations.  May  L  hasten  to 
remind  you,  however,  that,  because  of  tht 
present  state  of  the  world  and  the  de- 
mands which  are  now  being  made  upor. 
higher  education,  no  one  could  approach  tl■li^ 
assignment  without  a  little  fluttering  oi 
the  heart.  What  Ben  Franklin,  as  our  Am- 
bassador, wrote  home  of  the  King  of  Prancf 
mlght  well  be  said  of  education  in  our  time 
Under  normal  circumstances,  he  would  havt- 
made  a  great  king,  but  he  Inherited  a  rev- 
olution. Revolutions  do  have  a  way  oi 
dwarfing  our  best  efforts  of  normal  times, 
and  leaves  us  feeling  as  the  red  queen  ad- 
monished "Alice  in  Wonderland."  In  thi- 
country,  you  must  run  twice  as  fast  to  stand 
still. 

The  revolutions  of  our  time — economic 
social,  political,  and  scientific,  like  so  many 
others  of  the  past,  strike  more  deeply  at  thf 
heart  of  education.  Our  real  problem  is 
not  merely  whether  we  can  pass  on  the  cul- 
ture of  one  generation  to  another,  or  creatc 
a  new  one  fast  enough.  It  Is  whether  wi 
can  educate  a  new  kind  of  man  adequate  t( 
survive  at  all.  The  fact  Is  that  shrlnkinL- 
space  and  telescoped  time  have  compressec; 
the  world's  melting  pot  of  cultures,  creeds 
colors  and  conditions  of  men  into  a  pressure 
cooker.  The  revolutions  in  science  and  tech- 
nology have  given  us  one  world  physically 
before  the  social  scientists  have  readied  il- 
to  live  in  this  one  world  intellectually,  so- 
cially and  spiritually.  Moreover,  the  powe: 
of  the  first  can,  and  if  higher  educatloi 
fails,  may  indeed,  liquidate  the  second.  Thi 
single  fact  dwarfs  all  others.  It  focuse.- 
education's  final  test  on  the  speed  and  com- 
petence with  which  It  deals  with  humai-. 
nature,  its  understanding  and  transforma- 
tion in  attitude,  affection  and  action  as  wci; 
as  mind. 

In  the  light  of  these  developments,  I  wisl. 
to  present  what  I  believe  to  t>e  the  three  mos- 
important  characteristics  of  colleges  for  ou: 
times. 

Colleges  for  our  times  must  be  dynamu 
and  aggressive  in  the  arena  of  huniaii 
thought.  In  the  contemporary  surge  of  cre- 
ativity and  discovery,  knowledge  double, 
and  redoubles.  Each  new  fact  or  proposi- 
tion lights  new  paths  for  exploration  aiic 
revelation  beyond  the  anticipation  anc! 
imagination  of  the  most  sophisticated 
Long  divisions  of  established  related  knowl- 
edge, characterized  for  convenience  ant. 
m.inageability.  are  stretched  beyond  the  orig- 
inal concepts.  Subsequent  splintering  int^ 
specialization  and  subspecializations  an 
soon  made  to  seem  arbitrary  as  changec 
awareness  of  the  grand  pattern  follows  eac! 
discovery  and  insight.  The  function  of  ou- 
coUege,  the  ftuiction  of  colleges  of  our  timc.= 
becomes  more  important  as  the  accumula- 
tion of  what  we  know  defies  the  individua 
mind  to  contain  it  and  frequently  challenge 
the  human  mind  even  to  classify  it,  so  that  i' 
may  be  retrieved  with  the  aid  of  our  won- 
drous new  niachines. 

At  the  pinnacle  of  new  specializations,  nev 
discoveries  burst  forth  and  new  relationship 
suddenly  reveal  themselves.  That,  whici. 
was  a  research  device,  becomes  the  heart  oi 
a  production  machine.  That,  which  was  ;. 
theory,  becomes  a  fact.  The  processes  o: 
research  and  development,  across  the  whoU 
sp>ectrum  of  knowledge,  have  pushed  college.- 
into  a  new  eventuality  In  our  lives  and  time.'; 
Exploring  the  unknown  has  always  been  a' 
the  heart  of  all  that  education  stands  for 
but  the  products  of  Its  own  efforts  havf 
placed  upon  the  colleges  Immense  responsi- 
bility for  the  future  of  our  civilization.  Ai; 
of  the  worthy  goals  which  we  desire  for  man 
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::;  this  country — Justice,  knowledge,  human 
dignity,  economic  vitality.  International  har- 
mony, the  conquest  of  space,  government  by 
.  nd  for  the  people,  find  ignorance  to  be  a 
harrier,  but  education  is  the  gate  through 
which  we  can  reach  these  goals. 

Colleges  which  are  dynamic  and  aggressive 
in  the  arena  of  human  thought  provide  ex- 
periences which  help  to  perfect  the  natural 
powers  of  the  mind,  powers  which  distin- 
guish us  from  brutes,  and  when  perfected, 
we  are  able  to  lay  hold  upon  the  intelligible 
structure  in  the  nature  of  things.  In  addi- 
t.on,  these  colleges  attempt  to  humanize 
]r:an  by  perfecting  his  reason,  which  becomes 
his  natiu^l  dignity,  his  real  greatness.  Then, 
i.e  loves  grounde<l  theory,  responsible  vision. 
I'.e  moves  among  Ideas,  able  to  apprehend 
them  in  their  distinctness  and  to  work  out 
ineir  communion.  AU  topics  then  become 
I  is  food  from  the  simplest  to  the  highest 
intellectual  vision  in  science. 

Colleges  with  this  characteristic  will  not 
relax  their  energy  in  the  years  ahead  or  fall 
into  a  state  of  complacency.  They  know  that 
the  future  demands  their  ever-increasing 
effort  at  academic  improvement.  They  re- 
member that,  as  Arnold  Toynbee  said  some 
rears  ago,  "Civilization  is  a  movement  and 
i.ot  a  condition,  a  voyage  and  not  a  harbor.  * 
It  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  our  era  to  be 
marked  by  a  raical  speedup  of  this  move- 
ment of  change.  Nowhere  is  this  fact  more 
important  than  in  the  mission  of  colleges  for 
>nir  times.  With  these  colleges  rest  the 
burden  of  stimulating  and  promoting  that 
i-pirlt  of  Intellectual  ctuioslty,  which  alone 
cm  sustain  this  movement  of  progress.  They 
are  not  committed  to  seeking  expression 
through  large  student  bodies  or  througli  a 
^-rowing  complex  of  buildings. 

The  true  worth  of  these  colleges  is  meas- 
■red  by  the  quality  of  their  scholars  and 
teachers,  and  by  the  vigor,  creative  boldness, 
:  nd  precision  of  their  intellectual  endeavors, 
as  reflected  in  the  growth  of  true  understand- 
i.ig  by  their  students.  The  task  which  they 
undertake  is  the  hard  disciplining  of  the 
mind  and  the  aggressive  training  of  indi- 
•.  idual  intelligence  and  discrimination.  Col- 
lege for  our  times  have  no  place  for  weaken- 
mg  or  debasement  of  academic  standards. 

They  offer  no  recreational  interlude  pre- 
-nninary  to  entry  into  life's  cold  competitive 
r.ce.  Rather,  it  offers  the  stern  intellectual 
•laining  essential  for  successful  competition 
.'.lid  provides  experiences  which  harden  the 
iiitellectual  muscles  with  exacting  exercises. 
These  colleges  know  that  the  greatest  dan- 
et^r  of  our  society  rests  in  the  complacent  or 
sagnant  segments  of  our  society,  which  are 
l)->ssessed  with  a  spirit  of  frustration  that 
i.umbs  innovations  and  engulfs  us  in  the 
Mlley  of  desparing  lethargy  which  narrows 
t'ae  horizons  of  tomorrow.  Colleges  for  our 
times  will  not  let  this  happen  because  they 
know  their  responsibilities  and  they  must 
provide  leaders  of  men  who  will  lead  many 
within  our  society  out  of  their  caves  of 
j;  agnation  into  the  glorious  sunlight  of  an 
a?e  of  realization  and  an  .^e  of  change, 
movement,  and  within  this  change  must  be 
:  mnd  achievement,  opportunity,  progress 
rnd  direction. 

Colleges  for  our  times  have  not  been  re- 
:  ictant  about  experimenting  with  new  ideas. 
They  have  faced  squarely  classroom  revolu- 
tions and  their  students  are  now  masters  of 
li  new  mathematics  from  Set  Theory  and 
-Non -Euclidean  Geometry  to  probability  and 
.-lutistical  thinking— of  new  physics,  biology, 
;id  chemistry,  or  the  language  laboratory  or 
•:ie  teaching  machine.  They  are  demand- 
ing—and are  ready  for — far  more  advanced 
■' ork  than  their  predecessors.  They  have 
:  ew  patterns  of  organization,  new  uses  for 
uch  hardware  as  televisions,  computers  and 
t  ipes.  And  they  have  kept  abreast  of  the 
!iew  experiments  which  cut  across  the  coun- 
try from  California  to  Maine,  and  across  the 
cpnturies  from  the  founding  of  Harvard  to 
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the  newest  institution  for  higher  education 
in  the  country. 

The  second  Important  characteristic  of 
colleges  for  our  times  is  that  they  must  be 
conversant  with  the  Important  problems  and 
aspirations  of  our  society.  Education  looks 
to  the  future,  and  is  Inevitably  an  attempt 
to  shape  the  future.  Today,  the  road  ahead 
Is  crowded  by  the  danger  of  nuclear  war,  and 
the  enormity  of  this  threat  blocks  our  vision. 
We  have  the  difficult  task  of  facing  this 
threat,  and  at  the  same  time  looking  beyond 
It.  If  we  fall  to  look  beyond  It,  the  long- 
term  future  loses  all  reality  for  us,  then  edu- 
cational strategies  degenerate  into  spasmotic 
responses  to  the  alarms  of  the  moment — as 
they  have  today.  If  we  free  ourselves  for  a 
moment  from  preoccupation  with  the  nu- 
clear problem,  we  encounter  another  spector 
that  haunts  the  modern  mind. 

When  archeologists  unearth  ancient  civili- 
zations that  have  flourished  in  the  past  and 
now  have  died,  the  modern  mind,  acutely 
conscious  of  the  sweep  of  history  and  chrono- 
logically apprehensive,  is  quick  to  ask,  "Is  it 
our  turn  now?"  It  Is  our  turn  to  provide  a 
new  thrust  for  our  society.  A  revitalization 
for  the  youth  of  our  society.  And  this  must 
come  from  new  ideas  which  will  produce  for 
us  a  different  kind  of  education;  an  educa- 
tion that  takes  persons  into  account,  that 
seeks,  fosters,  and  builds  on  the  universal 
human  quest. 

An  education  guided  by  unattainable  val- 
ues, creating  its  own  procedures  from  in- 
sights which  reflect  detailed  knowledge  of 
aspirations,  needs,  and  desires  of  our  society. 

In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  be  aware  of 
the  rapid  changes  which  are  taking  place  in 
the  world  around  us.  We  must  seek  to  know 
the  changes,  study  them,  analyze  them,  in- 
terpret them  and  try  to  understand  them. 

Colleges  for  our  times  are  conversant  with 
the  important  problems  and  aspirations  of 
our  society  and  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  live  in  a  changing  world  and  that 
change  will  be  with  us  always.  We  must 
admit  that  we  live  in  a  world  characterized 
by  an  mtricate  webb  of  different  economic 
systems  and  cultures  and  that  we  are  de- 
pendent upon  systems  and  cultures  other 
than  our  own.  We  must  not  close  our  eyes 
to  change.  This  will  not  stop  It.  The  great 
social  change  which  has  been  brought  on 
by  the  contributions  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy is  tremendous  but  many  of  us  have  not 
accepted  this  in  the  reorganization  of  our 
programs.  The  success  of  colleges  for  our 
times  m  producing  change  in  society  is  con- 
tingent upon  their  willingness  and  ability  to 
adapt  themselves  to  changes.  These  coUeges 
must  be  institutions  which  change  society 
and  which  are  also  changed  by  our  socletv 
If  these  colleges  falter  in  adjusting  them- 
selves to  new  conditions  and  new  challenges 
their  ability  to  give  direction  to  and  to  affect- 
social  change  will  be  diminished  on  all  levels. 

As  science  and  technology  build  our  world 
as  specialization  and  mechanical  refinement 
create  for  us  a  material  paradise,  colleges 
for  our  times  must  not  completely  surrender 
to  material  accomplishments  as  desirable 
ends  in  themselves.  Somehow  at  the  core  of 
man's  being,  there  must  be  a  sense  of  one- 
ness and  wholeness. 

Emerson  expressed  this  idea  in  1837- 
"There  is  one  man— present  to  all  particular 
men  only  partially,  or  through  one  faculty 
and  you  must  take  the  whole  society  to  find 
the  whole  man.  Man  is  not  a  farmer  or  a 
professor,  or  an  engineer,  but  he  is  all.  Man 
is  priest,  and  scholar,  and  statesman,  and 
producer  and  soldier.  In  the  divided  or  so- 
cial state,  these  functions  are  parceled  out  to 
individuals.  Each  of  whom  alms  to  do  his 
stint  of  the  joint  work  while  each  other 
performs  his." 

It  is  the  function  of  education  to  restore 
to  man  his  sense  of  wholeness.  If  we  are  to 
have  men  with  a  sense  of  their  Intrinsic 
value   with   the  belief  that  meaning  exists 


In  the  universe  and  with  a  commitment  to 
the  mission  In  life,  we  must  look  to  higher 
education  to  produce  them.  Such  men  so 
educated  can  make  vital  again  the  promise 
of  the  American  dream,  which  Thomas  Wolfe 
spoke  of  when  he  said,  "So  then,  to  every 
man  his  chance — to  every  man,  regardless  of 

his  birth,  his  shining  golden  opportunity 

to  every  man  the  right  to  lire,  to  work,  to 
be  himself  and  to  become  what  his  manhood 
and  his  vision  can  make  him — this,  seeker, 
is  the  promise  of  America." 

Colleges  for  our  times  are  aware  of  our 
loss  of  individuality  as  we  have  become  a 
part  of  the  lonely  crowd  and  our  surrender 
to  the  social  rather  than  the  individual 
ethics  as  we  have  become  organization  man. 
In  addition,  they  know  that  John  Galbralth 
in  "The  ACBuent  Society"  has  said  that  we 
have  become  materialistic  and  this  threatens 
the  stability  and  integrity  of  otir  society. 
John  Keith  and  Vance  Packard  have  viewed 
our  uniformed  housing  developments  and  de- 
tected the  crack  in  the  picture  window  and 
have  seen  our  material  possessions  as  bol- 
stering oiu-  uncertain  egos  and  have  seen 
us  as  status  seekers,  yielding  without  reason 
to  the  hidden  persuaders.  Colleges  of  our 
times,  however,  have  a  program  which  re- 
stores this  wholeness  to  man  and  ends  his 
desperate  search  for  meaning. 

The  third  important  characteristic  of  col- 
leges for  our  time  is  that  they  have  a  clear 
sense  of  direction  and  a  constant,  rigorous 
evaluation  program.  A  college  can  be  estab- 
lished almost  by  accident.  It  can  continue 
to  operate  by  the  force  of  habit,  but  it  can 
thrive  only  on  purpose  that  is  clear  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  work  with  it.  There  must 
be  clearly  defined  purposes  and  objectives 
which  give  direction  to  the  development  of 
the  institution  and  which  make  It  possible  to 
develop  a  coherent  and  consistent  program 
with  a  unity  apparent  to  students,  faculty, 
and  the  clientele  generally. 

A  well  conceived  statement  of  purposes 
suggest  directions  of  development  and  re- 
quires consideration  of  the  future  as  well  as 
the  past.  The  earmark  of  a  college  with  clear 
purposes  is  that  it  knows  why  it  Is  doing 
whatever  it  is  doing,  and  it  also  knows  where 
it  is  going.  A  college  must  do  Its  level  best 
to  produce  competent  graduates,  intellec- 
tually competent  In  major  branches  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  vocationally  competent  In 
their  chosen  field  of  work,  socially  competent 
as  members  of  the  human  society.  The  con- 
cept of  competence  as  a  major  goal  of  a  col- 
lege Is  not  utilitarian  or  narrow.  It  is  sim- 
ply another  way  of  describing  what  has  been 
historically  called  scholarship. 

The  college  graduate  should  be  proud  to 
answer  to  the  name  of  scholar,  since  scholar- 
ship is  a  chief  aim  of  a  college  education. 
But  scholarship  has  meaning  only  when  it 
is  translated  Into  action  as  habitual  modes 
of  thinking  and  a  lifelong  way  of  living.  In 
our  increasingly  materialistic  society,  mere 
competence  without  conscience  may  produce 
specialists  who  are  irresponsible,  technicians 
who  are  uncommitted,  or  educators  who  are 
snobs. 

Colleges  for  om:  times,  therefore,  should  be 
concerned  about  the  development  of  gradu- 
ates of  distinctive  conscience,  ones  who  have 
very  strong,  positive  and  active  ideas  about 
values.  Personal  commitment  to  ethical  and 
aesthetic  principles  of  individual  and  social 
importance  will  make  a  difference  in  the  way 
one  lives.  This  commitment  to  conscience, 
as  a  major  goal  of  a  college  means  that  it 
must  ascribe  to  Intellectual  freedom.  Teach- 
ers without  Integrity  to  stand  boldly  with 
their  own  convictions  cannot  hope  that  their 
students  will  dare  to  be  men  and  women  of 
personal  Integrity  themselves.  Only  on  the 
basis  of  personal  integrity  can  an  Individual 
social  conscience  be  built! 

Colleges  for  our  times  must  be  able  to 
develop  young  minds  that  are  powerful  In 
their  analysis,  accvirate  in  their  Judgment, 
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positive  In  their  Identification,  original  and 
creative  in  their  approach  to  the  solution  of 
problems,  and  Intelligent  in  the  application 
of  knowledge.  No  aim  in  higher  education 
should  be  short  of  this  mark.  Colleges  for 
our  times  have  high  expectations  of  them- 
selves and  are  constantly  engaged  in  brutal 
scrutiny  of  their  programs.  And  from  this 
Incessant  self-analysis,  the  compass  of  edu- 
cational objectives  is  adjusted  for  new  di- 
rections and  new  expectations  on  the  high 
seas  of  educational  endeavor. 

In  summary,  therefore,  the  three  most  im- 
portant characteristics  for  colleges  of  our 
times  are  that  ( 1 )  they  must  be  dynamic  and 
aggressive  in  the  arena  of  human  thought, 
(2)  they  must  be  conversant  with  the  im- 
portant problems  and  aspirations  of  our  so- 
ciety, and  (3)  they  must  have  a  clear  sense 
of  direction  and  a  constant  rigorous  evalua- 
tion program. 

A.  &  T.  College  takes  its  place  today  among 
these  colleges  for  ovu-  times.  We  hope  that 
we  can  keep  before  us  these  three  Important 
characteristics.  This  college  is  known  In 
every  corner  of  the  globe.  It  commands  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  scholars  the  world 
over.  Ita  alunuil  have  significant  Influence, 
not  only  in  the  realm  of  learning,  but  also 
in  business,  industry,  government,  and  the 
professions.  Its  graduates  stand  tall  among 
some  of  the  most  illustrous  scholars  and  citi- 
zens of  our  time,  both  In  this  country  and 
abroad.  We  are,  therefore,  encompassed  by 
a  cloud  of  witnesses,  men  and  women  whose 
loyalty.  Intelligence,  Integrity,  usefulness, 
and  Influence — nearly  11.000  of  them,  who 
carry  the  torch  high  for  A.  &  T.  College  in 
every  comer  of  the  globe. 

This  college,  however,  like  all  colleges,  is 
not  perfect.  It  has  not  reached  its  zenith  in 
Improvement.  The  hunger  of  our  aspirations 
still  pain  tis.  and  the  dreams  of  our  institu- 
tion have  not  all  come  true.  In  the  years 
ahead,  If  God  be  willing,  we  shall  carry  for- 
ward with  all  our  strength  the  great  work  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  building  upon  the 
splendid  foundation  erected  by  our  predeces- 
sors, striving  for  excellence  in  all  we  do.  We 
shall  be  alert  to  the  complex  problems,  the 
deep  conflicts  and  the  tremendous  challenges 
in  the  world,  and  keep  before  us  the  vision  of 
bringing  light  to  our  youth,  knowledge  to  our 
people,  progress  to  our  State,  strength  to  our 
Nation,  and,  hopefully,  wisdom  to  ourselves. 

"O  Lord  God,  when  Thou  glvest  to  Thy 
servants  to  endeavour  any  great  matter,  grant 
us  also  to  know  that  it  is  not  the  beginning, 
but  the  continuing  of  the  same  until  it  be 
thoroughly  finished,  which  yieldeth  the  true 
glory;  through  Him  that  for  the  finishing  of 
Thy  work  laid  down  His  life,  our  Redeemer 
Jesus  Christ.  Amen." — Sir  Francis  Drake's 
Prayer. 


Wisconsin   Legislature   Opposes    Closing 
of  Veterans  Facilities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14.  1965 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Spejiker.  the  Wis- 
conan  State  Legislature  has  passed  a 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  35)  me- 
morializing the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  the  proposed  closing 
of  many  veterans  hospitals  and  other 
veterans  facilities. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  text  of  the  joint  resolution  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  referred  to  follows: 


A  Joint  Resolution  by  the  State  op 
Wisconsin  LEXJisLATuaE — SJ.  Res.  35 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  pre- 
vent the  proposed  closing  of  many  vet- 
erans hospitals  and  other  veterans  facil- 
ities 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
recently  announced  plans  to  close  11  veterans 
hospitals,  4  domiclUaries,  anfl  17  regional 
offices  throughout  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  by  closing  these  facilities  in  the 
name  of  "economy."  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration will  throw  the  cost  of  providing 
welfare  and  health  programs  for  ailing  vet- 
erans who  have  no  way  of  traveling  great 
distances  to  a  VA  facility  upon  the  local 
citizenry,  and  will  deprive  many  veterans 
ready  accessibUity  to  the  facilities  which 
might  mean  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  in  emergency  cases :  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  usscjnbly  con- 
curring). That  the  Congress  Of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  memorialized  to  prevent  the 
implementation  of  the  recent  Veterans'  Ad- 
n:;^inistratlon  directive  to  cloae  these  hos- 
pitals, domlciliaries  and  regioniil  offices;  and, 
be  it  fxirther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  tTnited  States. 
the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  to  each  member  ol  the  congres- 
sional delegation  from  Wisconsin. 
Patrick  Glut, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Robert  T.  Htjbeb, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
William  P.   HTugent, 
Chiet  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
James  P.  Bucsclet, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 


Wipe  Out  the  Klan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  MACKAY 

OP    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1965 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De 
Kalb  New  Era,  one  of  Georgia's  strongest 
weekly  newspapers,  published  an  edi- 
torial on  April  1,  1965,  commending 
President  Johnson's  decision  to  make 
war  on  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  This  news- 
paper has  demonstrated  courage  on 
many  issues  and  it  often  voices  elo- 
quently the  thoughts  and  attitudes  of 
many  of  the  finest  people  in  Georgia. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "Wipe  Out  the 
Klan,"  is  reprinted  here  in  full: 
Wipe  Out  the  Klan 

It  has  escaped  attention  of  many  American 
citizens  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  listed  on 
the  Attorney  General's  roster  of  subversive 
organizations  right  along  with  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  the  United  States.  All  decent 
Americans  have  a  contempt  for  both. 

Therefore  we  applaud  President  Johnson's 
decision  to  make  war  on  the  Klan  and  per- 
form a  surgical  operation  to  eliminate  it  as 
a  cancer  on  the  American  body  politic.  Al- 
though we  do  not  always  agree  with  the 
President's  thinking  in  other  realms  of  civil 
rights,  he  has  our  100-percent  backing  in  his 
campaign  to  wipe  out  the  Klaa. 

The  original  Ku  Klux  Klan,  founder  In 
the  Reconstruction  period  following  the  Civil 
War,  had  a  noble  purpose — to  protect  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  southerners  from 
outrages.  It  served  that  end.  After  World 
War  I  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  like 


the  late  Hiram  E!vans,  of  Atlanta,  who  used 
it  to  fill  their  bank  boxes  with  money  from 
people  who  hated  Negroes,  Catholics,  Jews, 
and  all  minority  groups. 

Today  one  is  inclined  to  view  the  bedrag- 
gled splinter  groups  of  the  Klan  as  a  Jok 
until  some  of  their  rabid  members  commit 
murder. 

Klansmen  wrap  themselves  in  the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  pretend  to  be  patriots.  Actually 
they  are  enemies  of  law  and  order. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  Klansmen  ii. 
De  Kalb  County.  In  Tucker  the  name  of  th" 
Ku  Klux  Klan  is  emblazoned  on  an  office 
window.  In  Stone  Mountain,  Jimmy  Ven- 
able  exercises  his  wizardry  over  a  splinter 
group  of  the  Klan.  We  know  the  names  t. 
otliers.     So  do  many  of  their  neighbors. 

As  President  Johnson  has  warned,  &V. 
honest  men  who  have  blundered  Into  th<- 
Klan  would  be  well  advised  to  get  out  befot" 
the  Federal  Government  cleans  them  out. 


The  Problem  of  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONKECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recom- 
mend for  the  attention  of  the  House  par: 
of  a  letter  I  received  in  response  to  m\ 
questionnaire-newsletter.  The  write'. 
Lawi-ence  S.  Finklestain,  an  official  ot 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace,  has  obviously  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  the  problem  of  Viet- 
nam, and  I  Icnow  you  will  find  his  re- 
marks penetrating  and  well  reasoned. 

The  letter  follows: 

April  5,  1965. 

Dear  Donald  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
April  2  explaining  your  vote  about  the  Ap- 
palachia  bill.  I  think  yotu:  reasoning  is  re- 
spectable, even  though  I  am  more  Impressed 
than  you  appear  to  be  by  the  argument  that 
pockets  of  poverty  pose  problems  for  the 
whole  Nation  to  which  a  national  response  i."? 
justified.  What  is  the  avaUable  alternati\o 
to  the  kind  of  bill  which  was  adopted?  I  am 
not  sure  the  analogj'  is  a  good  one,  but  wouUi 
it  really  be  In  the  interest  of  the  Nation  Ui 
wait  for  a  national  transportation  program 
instead  of  tackling  the  glaring  weak  spot.v 
such  as  the  railroad  situation  in  the  New 
York  metrop>olltan  area? 

Attached  to  your  letter  was  your  report  to 
your  constituents,  for  which  I  am  indeed 
grateful,  and  your  questionnaire,  for  whicli 
I  heartily  congratulate  you.  I  think  this  i- 
a  splendid  idea,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  get  t 
warm  response  to  it. 

The  one  question  I  didn't  really  answer 
was  the  one  about  Vietnam,  about  which,  3= 
you  might  guess.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal. 
My  general  conclusion  is  that  I  unequivocal- 
ly support  the  administration's  contention 
that  we  do  have  an  obligation  to  help  the 
defense  of  Vietnam,  that  our  effort  to  do  so 
is  consistent  not  only  with  our  national  in- 
terests but  with  the  principles  to  which  v,e 
subscribe  in  the  U.N.  Charter  and  to  the 
principles  of  international  law,  and  that  our 
failure  to  support  our  vmdertakings  in  thi'S 
area  would  be  corrosive  to  the  will  of  neigh- 
boring countries  and  their  capacity  to  sur- 
vive. 

Moreover,  I  agree  with  the  administration 
that  to  talk  of  settlement  In  circumstancei 
In  which  the  balance  of  advantage  in  the 
field  lies  with  the  other  side  is  harmful  to 
our  interests  and  to  the  Interest  of  tho.^^v 
objectives  in  Vietnam  to  which  we  are  com- 
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r.iitted.  I  agree  also  with  the  administra- 
ton  belief  that  the  will  of  this  Nation  can 
significantly  influence  the  outcome  of  events. 
Thus,  I  support  the  basic  ptirpose  and  philos- 
c  ;)liy  of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 
"  However,  I  begin  to  have  difficulty  with  the 
.  aministration  over  the  question  of  the  ap- 
propriate and  effective  means.  I  sincerely 
hojje  that  the  events  prove  me  wTong,  but  as 
of  this  moment  and  since  the  beginning  of 
Tiie  new  line  of  policy,  I  have  had  serious 
doubts  as  to  whether  air  attacks  on  the  north 
V.  juld  produce  the  results  that  are  hoped  for, 
because  I  have  doubts  as  to  their  relevance 
to  the  real  problems  we  confront.  It  may 
s'ill  prove  to  be  the  case  that  our  air  at- 
ijcks  can  confront  the  North  Vietnamese 
v.ih  the  necessity  to  pay  so  high  a  price  to 
c.ntinue  their  support  of  insurrection  In 
gjuth  Vietnam  that  they  would  conclude 
tluit  the  best  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  stop. 
.\'aernatively,  the  threat  our  military  action 
p.'ses  to  the  peace  of  the  region  and  per- 
h.ps  of  the  world  may  be  so  great  as  to  in- 
v.ie  impartial  Intervention,  making  possible 
a  negotiat«d  settlement  that  takes  adequate 
account  of  our  concern  for  conditions  p>er- 
mitting  a  viable  South  Vietnam  to  emerge 
;  :id  prosper.  At  this  Juncture,  the  latter 
seems  obvlotisly  a  more  likely  outcome  than 
the  former.  However,  as  you  will  no  doubt 
R-je.idy  have  noted,  these  are  not  really  al- 
ternative conclusions  but  different  forms  of 
the  same  conclusion,  namely.  North  Viet- 
::  riiese  willingness  to  stop  supporting  in- 
sujTection  In  the  south. 

My  doubts  stem  from  the  known  facts. 
V.hile  it  is  not  true  that  the  South  Viet- 
r  mese  Government  has  shown  itself  militar- 
1  ;.-  incompetent,  it  is  true  it  has  not  shown 
a  capacity  to  govern  and  to  attract  the  sup- 
port of  its  populace  which  are  necessary  con- 
t..tlons  for  a  viable  outcome.  It  is  certainly 
'.ue  that  a  viable  situation  in  the  South  re- 
c;  ares  that  the  Vietcong  use  of  terror  be 
ht'Utralized.  That  Is  a  problem  which  Is 
!t-;itially  met  by  relevant  military  respKjnses. 
H  -wever,  it  will  not  be  adequately  met  unless 
the  population  wants  to  support  the  Govern- 
!:  nt  in  the  campaign.  That  requires  po- 
1.  .cal  capability  as  well  as  military  capability 
LiL  the  part  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
C.\  eminent. 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  judgment  that  the 
rtlevant  competence  does  not  adequately 
e\l.st,  serious  questions  arise.  The  first  is 
T>hy  the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government  (insofar  as  these  are  separable 
i-ctors)  should  decide  to  give  up  a  winning 
campaign.  The  evidence  seems  to  be  that 
t!'o  Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment believe  it  worth  their  while  to  per- 
s>>i  because  they  believe  that,  despite  the  air 
r.iids,  they  are  likely  to  win.  Second,  sup- 
posing that  the  air  raids  do  succeed  in  put- 
T.iig  an  end  to  the  support  the  North  Viet- 
n  imese  are  giving  to  the  insurrection,  what 
happens  then? 

I  don't  see  much  evidence  as  to  what  it 
Is  tlie  U.S.  Government  would  expect  to  have 
li.ppen  in  those  circum&tances.  Perhaps,  it 
Would  be  possible  to  have  a  foreign  pres- 
ence— U.S.  forces,  an  International  commls- 
siun  of  control  such  as  those  which  have 
st:nervised  the  1954  Geneva  agreement,  or  a 
UN.  peacekeeping  mission  of  some  kind — to 
try  to  prevent  a  resumption  of  the  flow  of 
out^side  support.  In  my  judgment,  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  useful  but  could  never 
'■•e  more  than  partially  effective,  given  the 
'.■>^11  to  evade  the  agreements  reached,  in  the 
'  ircunibtances  and  the  terrain  of  Vietnam. 
Hi.)v.-cvcr,  even  assiuning  a  relatively  high 
ci'^gree  of  effectiveness  of  such  a  control  ar- 
r  n^'ment,  what  would  happen  among  the 
Vietcong?  Why  should  It  be  assumed  that 
■"\oy  too  would  renounce  their  objectives? 
It  is  worth  recalling  that,  after  the  1954 
i  ?rcement,  there  was  a  period  of  relative 
calm  in  the  South  which  led  to  the  outbreak 
if  terror  and  violence  after  the  passage  of 
•' ome  years.     Should  we  not  anticipate  the 


same  sequence,  as  the  most  optimistic  sit- 
uation wo  can  hope  for? 

I  agree,  therefore,  that  there  is  grovmd 
for  disagreement  among  responsible  people 
as  to  how  the  United  States  should  behave. 
If  I  had  access  to  the  information  and  ex- 
perience available  to  those  in  the  Govern- 
ment who  make  these  decisions.  I  might  per- 
haps agree  with  them.  However,  from  my 
existing  perspective,  I  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  means  that  have  been  chosen 
are  the  right  ones  to  achieve  the  results  we 
would  like.  My  own  view  is  that  the  correct 
course  of  action  would  have  been  to  continue 
doing  what  we  were  doing,  before  the  air 
strikes  were  launched,  but  more  vigorously 
and  more  effectively.  If  an  American  inter- 
vention is  needed,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  needed  in  support  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
effort  to  contain  the  guerrilla  war  in  the 
South  and  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  to  govern  and 
to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
(Incidentally.  I  doubt  that  experience  sup- 
ports the  belief  that  air  attacks  will  actually 
cut  off  the  flow  of  external  support.  I  think 
that  requires  effective  ground  action  also.) 

My  cor  elusion,  therefore,  Is  that  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  the  support  of  South  Viet- 
nam really  requires  even  more  difficult  deci- 
sions than  we  have  taken.  The  decision  to 
resort  to  the  air  weapon  is  attractive  because 
it  superficially  converts  the  war  into  the  kind 
of  war  that  we  are  best  at.  I  wonder  whether 
the  real  problem  Is  for  us  to  do  better  at 
fighting  the  kind  of  war  we  are  not  so  good 
at,  even  if  that  means  the  politically  difficult 
decision  to  accept  a  major  commitment  of 
American  ground  forces  to  Vietnam.  Such 
a  commitment.  In  my  Judgment  would  be 
more  relevant  to  the  real  needs.  It  would 
be  a  significant  Indicator  of  the  Intention 
of  this  country  not  to  suffer  a  defeat  In  the 
area.  It  Is,  obviously,  an  unattractive  deci- 
sion to  have  to  take,  but  the  situation  we 
confront  is  in  no  sense  an  attractive  one. 

I  recognize,  incidentally,  that  the  approach 
I  advocate  has  a  major  disadvantage,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  obvious  ones  that  we  would  surely 
suffer  Important  casualties  and  would  run 
some  risk  of  not  being  Euiequate  to  the  task. 
That  major  disadvantage  Is  that  the  kind 
of  WSJ  I  would  have  us  fighting  would  be 
very  diffictilt  to  run  without  a  higher  degree 
of  American  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war  and  hence  of  intervention  in  South 
Vietnamese  affairs  than  now  exists.  South 
Vietnam  would  be  an  American  appendage, 
with  all  the  political  and  propaganda  dis- 
advantages that  would  involve,  and  we  would 
find  it  very  difficult  to  disengage  ourselves 
from  South  Vietnam  fcH-  a  long  time  after 
the  fighting  had  successfully  stopped.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  clear  that  I  don't  believe 
tliere  is  any  easy  way  out  of  this  mess,  and 
I  think  we  might  well  be  facing  up  to  the 
full  measure  of  the  trouble  we  are  In  and 
to  the  responsibUity  we  have  accepted. 

1 11  bet  you  didn't  expect  to  get  this  kind 
of  a  response  when  you  sent  around  that 
printed  questionnaire.  I  apologize  for  it.  I 
am  sure  you  have  a  circular  file  available  for 
such  contingencies  as  this. 

With  every  good  wish.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lawrence  S.  Pinkel stein. 


Teenage  Drinking 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  drinking 
on  the  part  of  teenagers  hais  become  a 


national  problem.  I  have  sponsored  H  Jl. 
5418,  which  would  raise  the  minimum 
drinking  age  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  all  alcoholic  beverages  to  21.  I  have 
also  sponsored  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 355  ui^ng  my  own  State  of  New 
York  to  change  its  law  to  prohibit  drink- 
ing by  anyone  under  the  age  of  21. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  April  10. 
1965,  contained  an  article  about  this 
problem  which  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Teenage  Drinking 
(By  BiU  Davidson) 

Shortly  gLfter  7  o'clock  one  evening  last 
May,  Gary  Hanlon  and  another  17-year-old 
boy  left  Southbury,  Conn.,  to  drink  In  nearby 
Putnam  Lake.  N.Y.  For  a  17-year-old.  New^ 
York's  mlnlmimi-drinklng  age  of  18  is  mcw-e 
easily  clrcxmavented  than  Connecticut's  min- 
imum of  21;  the  boys,  in  fact,  had  already 
made  three  drinking  expeditions,  across  the 
State  line  that  day. 

At  7:34  p.m.,  a  gas-station  attendant  saw 
Hanlon 's  car  speed  up  Connecticut's  winding 
Route  39  at  about  75  miles  an  hour,  ap- 
proaching from  the  south  a  dangerous  curve 
known  as  Taylor's  Corner.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, a  New  Fairfield.  Conn.,  banker  named 
Louis  Tanzella  was  heading  Into  Taylor's 
Corner  from  the  north,  driving  his  brand- 
new  automobUe  at  a  sedate  35  miles  an  hour. 
With  him  were  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Hanlon's  car  couldn't  make  the  cun-c. 
It  hurtled  into  the  left  lane,  out  of  control. 
Tanzella,  seeing  the  car  coming  at  him  bead- 
long,  tried  to  steer  up  the  steep  bank  beside 
the  road.  Hanlon  hit  him  broadside.  The 
crash  was  heard  half  a  mile  away.  Tanzella 
and  his  wife  were  killed  instantly;  their 
daughter  died  the  next  morning.  It  took 
hours  of  work  with  blowtorches  to  free  Tan- 
zella's  body  from  the  wreckage.  Scanning 
the  banker's  blood-soaked  driver's  license,  a 
highway  patrolman  noted  that  it  was  Tan- 
zella's  54th  birthday. 

Hanlon's  companion  survived  the  crash; 
Hanlon  did  not.  "A  sample  of  Hanlon's 
blood,"  the  coroner  reported,  "revealed  a 
blood-alcohol  level  of  0.14,  a  high  reading. 
It  was  the  equivalent  of  nearly  seven  ounces 
of  86-proof  whisky  in  his  system." 

The  Hanlon  tragedy  made  headlines  in  the 
local  newspapers,  but  it  received  almost  no 
notice  elsewhere.  A  month  later,  however, 
a  similar  case — that  of  18-year-oId  Michael 
Smith — did  get  national  attention.  After 
drinking  12  Scotches  at  a  party  In  the  affluent 
New  York  City  suburb  of  Darlen,  Conn., 
Smith  wrecked  his  car;  his  date,  17-year-old 
Nancy  Hitchlngs,  was  killed.  The  incident 
gained  notoriety  not  because  of  the  teenage 
drinking  so  much  as  because  the  parents  and 
other  adults  who  had  supervised  the  party 
were  arrested  under  an  unusual  and  seldom- 
enforced  law. 

For  every  celebrated  case  such  as  Michael 
Smith's  there  are  a  thousand  obscure  cases 
like  Hanlon's  tticked  away  In  police  files 
across  the  Nation.  Perhaps  because  the  sta- 
tistics are  hard  to  get  at,  the  phenomenon 
of  adolescent  drinking  has  not  been  inten- 
sively researched.  In  the  past  20  years  there 
have  been  perhaps  five  major  studies  by  out- 
standing sociologists,  and  all  have  tended  to 
play  down  the  problem. 

The  studies  acknowledge  that  a  good  many 
teenagers  drink — as  few  as  50  percent  of 
teenagers  in  some  parts  of  the  country  and 
as  many  as  86  percent  in  others.  But  the 
studies  maintain  that,  as  one  authority  put 
It,  "most  of  them  don't  drink  much."  Dr. 
Selden  D.  Bacon  of  the  Rutgers  University 
Center  of  Alcohol  Studies  likes  to  point  out 
that  more  12-  and  13-year-old  drunks  were 
admitted  to  New  York  City's  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital In  1890  than  have  been  brought  in  for 
drunkenness    in    any    recent    year.     When 
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learned  societies  discuss  the  subject,  one 
speaker  or  euiother  Is  sure  to  elicit  chuckles 
by  quoting  an  anlcent  Egyptian  or  Sumerlan 
inscription  that  laments  youthful  Imbibing 
In  the  same  alarmed  phrases  used  by  the 
press  today. 

The  social  scientists  say  that  since  7  out 
of  10  American  adults  (or  nearly  80  million 
people)  drink.  It  should  not  be  siu-prislng  it 
proportionately  large  numbers  of  children 
follow  the  adult  example.  Nevertheless,  they 
add.  the  percentage  of  teenage  drinkers 
hasn't  changed  much  In  the  last  20  years. 
Of  the  10.9  million  American  youngsters  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  20  who  are  "users" 
of  alcohol,  "only"  about  3  percent  have  diffi- 
culty with  drink — that  Is,  "only"  about  3 
percent  are  prealcohollcs  or  tvu"n  to  alcohol 
because  of  deep-rooted  emotional  problems. 

To  the  social  scientist  this  percentage  is 
"not  statistically  significant."  To  the  aver- 
age American,  however,  it  most  certainly  is. 
As  one  Pennsylvania  educator  put  it:  "That 
so-called  statistically  insignificant  3  percent 
means  that  a  third  of  a  million  kids  are 
running  around  the  United  States  capable  of 
killing  themselves  or  Innocent  people  and 
causing  millions   of  dollars  worth  of  dam- 


age. 


Statistically        insignificant? 


wonder  what  the  smug  sociologists  would  say 
If  we  had  an  Invading  army  of  about  a  third 
of  a  million  men  loose  In  our  country  with 
the  same  potential  of  causing  death  and 
destruction." 

It  is  the  behavior  of  this  troublesome  3 
percent  that  has  stirred  most  of  the  new 
national  concern  over  teenage  drinking. 
The  problem  drinkers,  of  course,  are  not 
evenly  distributed  across  the  country.  There 
are  fewer,  for  Instance,  in  mid  western  com- 
munities with  Baptist-Methodist  traditions 
of  abstinence,  and  more  In  east  and  west 
coast  communities  where  the  country-club 
ethic  prevails.  But  few  areas  have  escaped 
altogether  the  rampages  of  young  drinkers. 

For  example,  the  much-publicized  case  of 
the  socially  prominent  youngsters  who  ran- 
sacked a  Long  Island  mansion  after  a 
coming-out  party  in  1963  was  matched  sev- 
eral months  ago  In  little  Hastings,  Nebr.. 
where  some  40  boys  and  girls  commandeered 
a  vacant  farmhouse  for  a  drinking  party. 
Before  the  night  was  over  they  had  wrecked 
the  place  in  an  orgy  of  wanton  destruction. 
In  the  exclusive  Portola  Valley  suburb  of  San 
Francisco  13  boys — aged  12  to  17  and  all  from 
wealthy  families — engaged  In  a  yearlong 
alcoholic  spree  in  which  they  set  a  school  on 
fire,  shoplifted,  broke  Into  a  dentist's  office 
to  find  novocain,  robbed  houses,  and  stole 
the  hubcaps  and  smashed  the  windows  of 
parked  cars. 

In  California,  teenagers  often  induce  dere- 
licts to  buy  alcoholic  beverages  for  them. 
Not  long  ago  three  boys  In  their  mid-teens 
paid  a  biun  to  buy  them  a  case  of  beer. 
After  they  had  drunk  with  the  old  fellow  for 
an  hour  or  so,  the  boys  got  rambunctious 
and  started  to  stone  his  shack.  When  the 
derelict  tried  to  chase  them  away,  the  young- 
est boy  threw  a  brick  at  the  old  man,  hitting 
him  on  the  head.  The  police  found  his  body 
several  hours  later,  his  skull  bashed  in. 
Capt.  W.  L.  Richey,  commander  of  the  Juve- 
nile Division  of  the  Los  Angeles  police,  said. 
"This  is  a  clear  case  of  where  teenage  drink- 
ing led  directly  to  murder." 

More  and  more  concerned  Americans  are 
coming  to  realize  that  underage  drinking 
frequently  leads  to  murder  of  a  sort — to 
slaughter  on  the  highwaji.  In  the  last  2 
years  more  than  10,000  persons  have  been 
killed  in  accidents  caused  by  drunken 
drivers:  and  more  than  4,000  of  those  fatal- 
ities were  caused  by  teenaged  drunks.  In 
1963  there  were  112  such  fatalities  in  Cali- 
fornia alone. 

Social  scientists  who  study  adolescent 
drinking  tend  to  deplore  the  recitation  of 
statistics  like  these.  They  say  that  since  97 
percent  of  drinking  teenagers  drink  moder- 


ately, the  misdeeds  of  the  Immoderate  3 
percent  should  not  be  emphasized.  Some 
argue  that  the  3  percent  are  emotionally  dis- 
turbed and  would  be  getting  into  trouble 
even  if  they  didn't  drink. 

Sociologist  George  L.  MaddoK  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity disagrees.  "If  a  youngster  Is  in 
trouble,"  he  says,  "with  drinking  he's  in 
worse  trouble."  Another  dissenter  is  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Gould,  head  of  Adolescent  Services 
of  the  Psychiatric  Division  at  Manhattan's 
Bellevue  Hospital.  "With  tlie  widespread 
and  socially  accepted  pattern  of  teenage 
^drinking  In  America  today,"  Gould  says, 
"you  can  never  tell  when  deviant  or  patho- 
logical drinking  Is  going  to  develop  out  of 
emotional  disturbances  and  pressures  al- 
ready within  the  adolescent.  If  the  soil  Is 
ready,  problem-drinking  will  grow  out  of  it." 

There  are  several  reasons  why  teenage 
drinking  has  become  so  widespread  and  so 
accepted  in  recent  years. 

"This  current  crop  of  teenagers,"  says  so- 
ciologist Harold  Hodgkiuson.  dean  of  Bard 
College,  "was  born  in  the  period  following 
World  War  U.  Their  fathers  had  recently 
returned  from  the  horror  and  boredom  and 
deprivation  of  military  life,  and  their  moth- 
ers, too,  were  suddenly  released  from  the 
overall  tension  of  war.  The  result  was  a 
feeling  of  elation  and  relief,  and  a  compul- 
sion for  wanting  everything  to  be  pleasant. 
This  led  to  an  unusual  rela.^ition  of  disci- 
pline by  parents  in  the  governing  of  their 
own  lives  and  also  in  their  rearing  of  their 
children.  We  went  through  a  period  of  ex- 
treme permissiveness  In  dealing  with  young- 
sters; the  drinking  went  along  with  that. 
Parents  drank  more  themselves,  and  as  their 
kids  grew  up  the  parentis  didn't  seem  to  care 
whether  their  youngsters  were  experiment- 
ing with  alcohol  or  whether  they  were  set- 
ting a  bad  example  for  their  children. " 

Richard  J.  Hughes,  who  tve  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  has  crusaded  for  firmer  controls 
on  teenage  drinking,  explains  the  increase 
somewhat  differently.  "It  seems  strange," 
says  Hughes,  "to  blame  a  iituation  like  this 
on  the  general  prosperity  we're  all  enjoying 
in  America  today,  but  I'm  afraid  that's  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem.  In  the  1930's, 
during  the  depression,  youngsters  didn't 
have  the  money  to  buy  beer  or  whiskey  or 
cars.  In  the  early  1940's  most  of  our  young 
men  were  at  war,  and  those  who  reached 
adolescence  after  the  war  were  struggling 
along  in  family  situations  in  which  their 
fathers  were  trying  to  reestablish  themselves 
economically  after  sening  in  the  millUiry. 
It  wasn't  until  the  1950's  and  1960's  that 
the  trouble  started.  With  good  times,  kids 
got  sizable  allowances,  or  they  got  well- 
paying  Jobs  after  school.  Suddenly  they 
had  money  to  experiment  v/lth  things  like 
drinking.  The  wealthier  kids  got  cars  from 
their  parents;  the  poorer  kids  had  enough 
money  of  their  own  to  buy  a  Jalopy.  So  for 
the  first  time  on  a  large  scale  we  had  that 
very  dangerous  combination  of  Inexperienced 
drinking  and  inexperienced  driving." 

(Medical  authorities  have  discovered  why 
the  combination  of  drinking  and  driving  is 
especially  dangerous  for  young  people.  "The 
younger  age  group,"  says  Dr.  Johan  Lofthus 
of  Norway,  one  of  the  world's  leading  expert-s 
on  alcoholism,  "has  on  the  whole  a  lower 
blood-alcohol  level.  This  seems  to  mean 
that  the  younger  people  [who  drink]  tend  to 
get  into  trouble  more  easily  while  driving  a 
car,  since  they  have  a  lower  alcohol  tolerance 
than  older  drivers.") 

A  third  and  important  explanation  for 
the  surge  in  teenage  drinking  is  that  our 
adolescents  are  reflecting  the  persistent  ten- 
sions of  American  society  itself.  Todays 
youngsetrs  have  never  known  a  world  at 
peace.  The  boys  face  the  military  draft  and 
also  Increasingly  bitter  competition  to  get 
into  college  or  to  get  and  hold  good  Jobs. 
Many  girls,  too,  face  the  struggle  of  getting 
into  college,  and  many  drift  Into  unhappy 


early  marriages.  Like  the  adults  around 
them,  these  boys  and  girls  often  resort  t  . 
alcohol  to  help  them  cope  with  their  tei> 
slons. 

Even  for  the  vast  97-percent  majority  r  i 
youngsters  who  drink  without  Inclder.-. 
drinking  becomes  what  Duke  Unlversit:  .- 
Dr.  George  Maddox  calls  a  natural  form  '.  i 
"adult  role-playing."  Battling  to  be  recog- 
nized as  adults  and  not  children,  the  youn:^- 
sters  seize  upon  drinking  as  a  widely  reccL- 
nized  symbol  of  American  adulthoo.i. 
Maddox  points  out  that  when  a  drinkii  .: 
teenager  proves  his  maturity  in  more  sui:- 
stantial  ways,  such  as  marrying  happily  ir 
acquiring  and  holding  a  good  Job,  he  is  like'v 
to  .stop  drinking. 

Nearly  all  experts  agree  that  "adult  ro'.t . 
playing"  is  the  key  factor  in  today's  wide- 
spread teenage  drinking  phenomeno-: 
Sometimes  it  takes  extreme  forms.  In  S.  i. 
Francisco,  for  example,  a  15-year-old  bov. 
having  observed  his  parents  drinking  heav:'v 
every  night,  assembled  six  of  his  friend 
found  a  bottle  of  bourbon  In  his  fathe: 
liquor  cabinet  and  downed  it  all  at  oit 
Nothing  happened,  so  his  friends  suggest*,  i 
he  try  "cocktails."  The  boy  then  dra;  :: 
two  water  glasses  filled  to  the  brim  wi''n 
a  mixture  of  Scotch,  bourbon  and  vermou" 
An  instant  later  the  boy  fell  to  the  floor  u..- 
conscious,  and  his  friends  rushed  him  :  i 
Junipero  Serra  Hospital.  He  was  in  dant  r 
of  drowning  In  his  own  vomit,  and  so  a  di  c- 
tor  performed  a  tracheotomy,  opening  a  hole 
through  his  throat  Into  his  windpipe,  en- 
abling him  to  breathe.  Eighteen  hours  latr- 
the  boy  finally  came  out  of  his  coma  :ir:cl 
survived,  but  Just  barely.  Sixteen  norn:  il 
drinks  of  whi.^key  taken  at  once  can  be  a 
fatal  dose.  This  boy  had  swallowed  the 
equivalent  of  nearly  50. 

"Teenage  drinking,"  says  Dr.  Madd'.  •:. 
"usually  follows  the  old  adage,  'Like  fathtr 
like  son.'  If  the  child  sees  his  parents  drir!:- 
Ing  excessivelly  and  compulsively,  he'll  hr-- 
lieve  that's  the  way  adults  act,  and  in  h:^ 
adult  role-playing  he'll  act  accordingly.  I: 
the  parents  drink  Jixst  socially  and  in  mod. 
eration,  the  chances  are  the  child  will  drn  k 
that  way  too." 

Most  psychiatrists  agree,  but  they  ptmt 
out  that  the  adolescent's  concept  of  the  adi.H 
role  is  also  affected  by  what  he  reads  in 
books  and  sees  in  movies  and  on  televisicn. 
The  fictional  drunk  Is  often  a  romantic  ti?- 
ure — -the  surgeon  who  could  be  the  best  in 
the  world  If  he  didn't  tipple;  the  attractive, 
comical  llfe-of-the-party  drunk;  and  tiie 
very  masculine,  hard-drinking  hero  of  'he 
James  Bond  stripe.  "The  danger  of  thcs? 
influences  on  a  teenager  who  has  feelings  oi 
inadequacy."  says  Bellevue  Hospital  psychi- 
atrist Dr.  Robert  E.  Gould,  "is  that  the 
youngster  will  drink  as  an  excuse  for  his  r.c- 
ficicncies,  like  the  drunken  doctor;  or  So 
will  drink  because  maybe  that  will  make  l^^iin 
the  life  of  the  party,  which  he  couldn't  h'  :ie 
to  be  ordinarily;  or  he  will  drink  to  pr  •  e 
his  masculinity.  He  doesn't  realize  that  'X- 
cessive  drinking  frequently  connotes  i'.i-t 
the  opposite  of  naascullnlty.  Often  it  is  v-ed 
by  adults  to  cover  up  latent  homosexuii,;ty 
cr  sexual  impotence." 

These,  in  sum,  are  the  major  findings  of  Vi'.e. 
experts.  Do  these  views  coincide  with  tli'  ^e 
of  the  Individuals  directly  lnvolvcd--t!ie 
teenagers  themselves?  In  hundreds  of  ;r;- 
tcrviews  all  over  the  United  States,  ;-;  - 
linglj-  similar  opinions  were  repeatedly  :.<.- 
pressed  by  youngsters  who  had  never  he  -o 
of  the  experts  or  their  opinions. 

Take,  for  example,  these  three  yovint:  !>  - 
dents  of  Danbury,  Conn.  Seventeen-vo  ;- 
old  Mary  Lou  Chambers  unwittingly  do'".- 
mented  the  adult-role-playing  theory  wl'.cn 
she  said,  "The  kids  I've  seen  drinking  hrrd 
liquor  don't  really  like  it.  They  take  a  d<  •  p 
breath  and  force  the  stuff  down  their  throuTs. 
They're  Just  doing  It  because  they're  trying 
to    prove    how    grownup    they    arc."     P. '"" 
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Carroccio,  16,  seemed  to  echo  Gov.  Richard 
Hughes'  speculations  about  automobiles  and 
prosperity:  "Overall,"  he  said,  "I  think  that 
kids  who  become  heavy  drinkers  are  also 
i.c.ivily  indulged  by  their  parents.  For  ex- 
rumple,  one  of  my  former  friends  was  given  an 
allowance  of  $20  a  week — at  the  age  of  17. 
His  parents  also  gave  him  a  new  car.  When 
lit?  started  In  high  school,  he  was  a  straight 
A  student.  Then  he  began  driving  over  the 
New  York  border  to  drink  with  his  friends. 
By  the  time  he  was  19  he  had  smashed  up  a 
couple  of  cars,  he  had  dropped  out  of  school, 
and  now  his  parents  have  thrown  him  out 
of  the  hotise."  And  17-year-old  Dorothy 
E.ittista  gave  a  perfect  Illustration  of  Dr. 
Gould's  llfe-of-the-party  theory:  "This 
girl  friend  of  mine  was  very  unpopular.  She 
.":tarted  to  go  over  to  New  York  to  drink  in 
bars  so  boys  would  pay  attention  to  her. 
Now  she  goes  with  a  divorced  man,  and  I 
tUink  she's  beginning  to  sniff  dope.  Her 
grades  have  dropped  so  that  I  don't  think 
she'll  ever  finish  school." 

In  Chicago,  an  18-year-old  boy  unknow- 
ingly admitted  drinking  to  cover  up  for 
sexual  inadequacy.  "I  don't  know  what's 
vrong  with  me,"  he  said.  "When  I  go  with 
a  girl  and  it's  getting  serlotis,  and  I  have  a 
llg  dat€  with  her,  I'll  go  out  with  my  friends 
and  got  drunk  and  I  never  make  the  date." 

No  social  scientist  could  ask  for  a  better 
example  of  drinking  to  excuse  failure  than 
that  of  the  17-year-old  in  Lansing,  Mich., 
v.ho  said,  "You  gotta  have  straight  A's  to  get 
into  any  of  the  good  engineering  schools. 
This  year,  when  the  cops  picked  me  up  for 
clrunk  driving  after  that  accident  I  had,  1 
figured  I'd  never  get  Into  a  good  school  any- 
way, so  I  gave  up  even  though  I'm  sure  I 
could  have  made  It  without  that  black  mark 
on  my  record." 

The  Interviews  with  young  drinkers  com- 
pellingly  depict  the  failure  of  State  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  to 
minors.  Every  single  youngster  told  of  the 
e;ise  with  which  he  was  able  to  obtain 
whisky,  wine,  or  beer  through  various  strata- 
gems. The  situation  Ls  particularly  acute  In 
the  States  adjacent  to  New  York,  which 
sUows  18-year-olds  to  buy  all  forms  of  al- 
coholic beverages.  Teenage  spas  have  sprung 
up  all  along  the  border — in  towns  like  Port 
Clicster  and  Brewster,  N.Y. — to  which  ado- 
le -cents  from  neighboring  States  flock  to 
drink.  Governor  Hughes,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Gov.  John  Dempsey.  of  Connecticut,  are  lead- 
ing an  intensive  and  so  far  unsuccessful 
cimpalgn  to  get  New  York  to  raise  Its  drink- 
ing age,  too,  to  prevent  the  slaughter  of  out- 
of-State  teenagers  returning  home  in  their 
cars  from  drinking  bouts  across  the  border. 

Recently  the  New  York  border  situation  has 
deteriorated  into  near-open  warfare,  with 
Srate-poUce  road  blocks  sometimes  making 
border  crossings  as  complicated  for  teen- 
aeors  as  those  at  Berlin's  Checkpoint  Charlie. 
Not,  long  ago  a  New  England  Governors'  Con- 
ference in  Boston  passed  a  fiery  resolution 
deploring  the  "ever-widening  Impact  of  per- 
sonal tragedy,"  and  calling  on  the  New  York 
Legislature  to  see  the  error  of  its  ways.  Last 
month  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York 
reluctantly  declared  tliat  he  would  sign  a  bill 
raising  the  State's  minimum  drinking  age  to 
^1.  if  the  legislature  passed  one;  at  this 
\Nriiuig,  the  legislature  Is  considering  several, 
"niroughout  the  Nation  there  is  a  trend 
to'.vard  more  stringent  legal  solutions  to  the 
teenage  drinking  problem.  In  Redwood  City, 
Calif.,  last  January,  Municipal  Court  Judge 
Roy  Seagraves  sentenced  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Melton  to  spend  10  days  In  Jail  and  a  year  on 
probation  for  allowing  their  teenage  sons  to 
Sive  a  beer  party.  After  the  death  of  the 
Hitchings  girl  In  the  Dariea  tragedy.  Judge 
Rodney  S.  Eielson  levied  stiff  fines  against 
idults  who  had  served  liquor  to  the  teen- 
iigers.  Ohio  now  has  a  law  imposing  a  flne 
and  even  a  Jail  sentence  on  any  teenager  mis- 
representing his  age  to  a  bartender  through 


"false  Identification  or  other  information": 
other  States  are  following  suit.  Several 
States  now  suspend  a  car's  registration  if  a 
teenager  drives  it  while  drunk.  This  catises 
the  parent  as  well  as  the  youngser  to  lose  the 
use  of  the  car,  and  it  is  proving  to  be  a  seri- 
ous deterrent. 

Complicating  the  Job  of  controlling  teen- 
age drinking  are  the  tavern  and  nightclub 
owners  in  many  parts  of  the  country  who 
cater  to  the  teenage  trade.  On  Long  Island, 
for  example,  there  are  clubs  that  aim  directly 
at  the  teenager  with  cash  to  spend.  They 
even  advertise  on  rock  "n'  roll  stations,  assur- 
ing listeners  that  teenagers'  clothing  Is  per- 
fectly acceptable  and  promising  the  best  in 
wham-bam  music.  The  tough,  young  crowd 
they  draw  suggests  that  they  are  favorite 
rendezvous  for  local  dropouts. 

Many  places  have  set  up  nonalcoholic 
nightclubs  exclusively  for  young  people. 
These  clubs  seldom  last  long.  Notable  ex- 
ceptions are  southern  California's  Cinnamon 
Cinder  clubs  (there  are  four  of  them). 
Waitresses  serve  cola  drinks  and  coffee,  and 
certain  Informal  clothing  (levls  and  caprls) 
is  outlawed.  Still,  despite  the  restrictions, 
the  clubs  are  always  Januned. 

The  success  of  the  Cinder  clubs  notwith- 
standing, it  seems  strongly  apparent  to  most 
observers  that  the  best  answer  to  the  teenage 
drinking  problem  is  sanity  in  the  home. 
Few  authorities  suggest  that  parents  practice 
total  abstinence.  Most  psychiatrists  believe 
that  social  drinking  by  parents  is  harmless 
so  long  as  it  does  not  become  a  fetish,  and  so 
long  as  the  child  is  brought  up  reasonably 
well.  The  strong  family  unit,  they  say.  Is  the 
strongest  defense  against  problem  drinking. 
It  is  a  recorded  phenomenon,  for  example, 
that  the  children  of  Italian-American  and 
Jewish  parents  begin  sipping  wine  ceremoni- 
ally with  their  families  at  an  exteremely  early 
age.  And  yet  problem  drinking  is  rare  in 
these  groujjs  because  of  the  strong  parental 
Influence  that  frowns  on  excesses  of  any  kind. 

"Unfortunately,"  says  Dr.  Selden  Bacon,  of 
Rutgers,  "not  too  many  American  parents 
apply  this  sort  of  restraint  on  themselves,  let 
alone  their  children.  Today,  most  Americans 
are  afraid  to  tell  anyone  he  Is  drinking  too 
much,  for  fear  of  being  called  a  square  or  a 
bluenose.  We're  the  only  nation  in  the  world 
where  it  is  not  a  disgrace  for  someone  to  be 
sloppy  drunk  in  public.  If  parents  rid  them- 
selves of  this  attitude,  it  would  immediately 
reflect  itself  in  their  children.  The  tragedy 
of  the  Darlen.  Conn.,  Incident  was  not  that 
the  boy  got  drunk  and  killed  the  girl  in  the 
car  crash,  but  that  not  a  single  adult  had  the 
courage  to  stop  him  when  he  was  getting 
drunk. " 


"After  12  Cans  of  Bees,  I  Feel  Like  a  Man" 
"I'm  a  beer  drinker,"  said  the  boy,  a  hand- 
some 17-year-old  in  beige  chino  trousers. 
"I  don't  like  any  kind  of  hard  liquor.  When 
I  was  15,  this  friend  of  mine  and  I  got  to- 
gether after  school  one  Friday  afternoon  and 
started  drinking  vodka  and  orange  Juice. 
I  got  so  sick  I  couldn't  even  go  to  school  on 
Monday.  So  I  stick  to  beer.  I  usually  drink 
two  six-packs  at  a  time,  maybe  twice  a  week. 
I  still  feel  good  after  the  two  six-packs,  and 
I  still  can  drive. 

"We  got  a  21-year-old  minimum  age  for 
drinking  here  in  California,"  he  said,  "but 
it's  a  Joke.  You  can  buy  a  fake  draft  card  or 
driver's  license  for  about  $5  right  here  in 
town.  Most  of  the  time  it  isn't  worth  the 
trouble  to  do  that,  though,  because  liquor's 
so  available.  All  I'd  have  to  do  is  call  the 
liquor  store  down  on  the  corner,  and  they 
send  a  bottle  or  a  case  of  beer  over  with  a 
12-  or  13-year-old  kid,  and  you  give  him  a 
quarter  tip,  and  he  doesn't  say  anything. 
Or,  if  you're  driving  around,  you  wait  until 
you  see  a  wlno,  get  him  to  go  in  and  buy  It 
for  you,  and  then  you  give  him  a  quarter." 
Asked  how  drinking  affected  him,  the  boy 
smiled  and  ran  his  hand  through  his  thick. 


curly  blond  hair.  "After  polishing  off  12 
cans  of  beer,  I  feel  happy,"  he  said.  "I  feel 
like  a  man  instead  of  a  kid.  Nothing  bothers 
me,  and  everything  is  funny.  You  know,  it 
builds  up  your  courage  and  your  ego.  It's 
fun.     You  forget  about  everything  else. 

"One  night,  fotu-  of  us  got  together  and 
bought  three  cases  of  beer.  We  started 
about  5  In  the  afternoon  and  kept  drinking 
until  11.30  that  night.  Tom  had  his  car. 
but  he  wasn't  sober  enough  to  drive,  so  he 
Just  said  to  take  hjm  home  and  bring  back 
the  car  in  the  morning.  We  dropped  him 
off  at  his  hotise,  but  when  we  looked  back, 
he  was  walking  in  the  WTong  direction.  So 
we  got  out  and  led  him  back  to  his  house 
and  pushed  him  through  the  front  door.  He 
told  us  he  woke  up  on  the  kitchen  floor  at 
3  in  the  morning.  When  he  first  got  up 
the  next  day,  he  almost  called  the  police  be- 
cause he  forgot  about  loaning  his  car.  It 
was  a  howl. 

"Most  of  the  cops  are  pretty  cool.  'When 
they  see  you  drinking  beer  In  a  car,  they'll 
make  you  pour  it  out,  but  they  won't  do  any- 
thing beyond  that.  The  worst  they  can  do 
is  suspend  your  driver's  license  temporarily, 
but  then,  of  course,  y^u  can  tell  them  you 
have  to  drive  to  schoot^  Then  they  blame 
it  on  the  parents,  but  you  usually  gfet  the 
license  back. 

"My  parents?  All  my  life  they  tell  me 
'no'  about  drinking,  and  then  I  come  home 
and  see  them  so  loaded  they're  bouncing 
from  wall  to  wall.  They  worry  about  me? 
OK,  so  they  worry.  It's  too  bad.  They  don't 
like  to  admit  It,  but  Tm  as  grownup  as  they 


are. 


The  Cyprus  Dilemma 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  mew  tokk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  1,  1965,  I  communi- 
cated with  Secretary  Rusk  concerning 
our  policy  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
My  inquiry  was  based  on  r^x)rts  of  In- 
tensified mili'tary  preparations  by  mili- 
tary powers  particularly  in  the  Cyprus 
area.  It  is  obvious  that  the  U.S.  po- 
sition in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  is  to 
preserve  the  right  of  self-determination 
within  the  geographical  boundaries  in- 
volved. Our  NATO  commitments  as  well 
as  our  United  Nations  efforts  are  all  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
the  reply  I  received  from  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions. Douglas  MacArtiiur  n.  I  subscribe 
to  the  statement  of  policy  that — 

What  is  needed  is  a  really  serious  spirit 
of  accommodation  which  could  revive  co- 
operation and  ultimately  friendship  among 
the  nations  and  cammunitles  concerned,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  could  relieve  the 
United  Nations  and  the  world  from  the  bur- 
dens and  dangers  which  this  strike  has  too 
long  Imposed  upon  them. 

The  letter  follows: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  April  7, 196S. 
The  Honorable  John  M.  Mttspiit, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dkab  CoNcar-ssM  an  Mttrpht:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  April  1  enclosing  a  letter 
from  Mr.  James  T.  Tfiveley  of  Staten  Island, 
N.Y.,  concerning  the  situation  In  Cyprus. 
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We  have  noted  the  newspaper  articles 
cited  by  AHEPA  and  agree  fully  that  peace 
must  be  preserved  between  Greece  and 
Turkey.  The  Cyprus  crisis,  now  more  than 
a  year  old,  has  had  Increasingly  serious  ef- 
fects on  the  security  of  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, on  relations  between  our  two  NATO 
allies,  Greece  and  Turkey  and  on  the  West- 
em  Alliance.  We  have  actively  supported 
the  United  Nations  peacekeeping  force  on  the 
Island  in  Its  delicate  and  difficult  task.  It 
is  due  both  to  the  efforts  of  the  UJ?.  and  to 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  in  con- 
tiniially  urging  moderation  and  restraint 
upon  all  parties  that  a  relative  calm  has  ex.- 
Isted  on  Cyprus  over  the  past  6  months  and 
peace  has,  in  fact,  been  preserved  so  far  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey. 

Simply  preserving  the  peace,  however,  is 
not  enough.  Our  objective  is  not  Just 
peacekeeping,  but  peacemaking.  In  addition 
to  oxir  efforts  at  preventing  war,  we  have 
firmly  supported  the  U.N.  mediation  activity 
and  have  been  alert  to  every  opportunity  to 
encourage  movement  toward  a  reconciliation 
of  differences  and  a  start  to  discussions 
which  could  lead  to  a  settlement  both  equi- 
table and  permanent. 

Recent  days  and  weeks  have  seen  develop- 
ments which  are  in  some  ways  ominous  and 
In  others  promising.  We  have  noted  reports 
of  a  buildup  of  Soviet-supplied  arms  in 
Cyprus  and  a  certain  bellicosity  in  press  re- 
ports from  the  area.  However,  we  have  also 
noted  reports  that  may  Indicate  more  will- 
ingness to  ease  tensions  or  to  entertain 
some  thought  of  conciliation.  We  believe 
this  is  vitally  necessary.  As  Ambassador 
Stevenson  said  before  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  on  March  19,  "What  is 
needed  now  is  not  a  stale  repetition  of 
charges  and  countercharges  or  a  grim  ad- 
herence to  every  detail  of  traditional  posi- 
tions but.  on  the  contrary,  a  really  serious 
spirit  of  accommodation  which  could  revive 
cooperation,  and  ultimately,  friendship 
among  the  nations  and  communities  con- 
cerned, and  which  at  the  same  time  could 
relieve  the  TTnited  Nations  and  the  world 
from  the  burdens  and  dangers  which  this 
strife  has  too  long  imposed  upon  them." 
Tills  is  our  policy  and  it  is  toward  this  end 
that  all  our  efforts  are  directed. 

If  I  may  be  of  any  further  assistance  to 
you.  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Douglas  M-acArthxtb  II. 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 


GOP  Comeback 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14.  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent success  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
local  elections  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  as 
related  in  the  following  editorials  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  indicates  that  the  GOP  is  very 
much  alive  and  can  wirf  when  capable 
candidates  arc  offered  to  the  voters  and 
party  workers  put  foith  the  necessary 
effort.  These  elections  were  clearly  a  test 
of  strength  between  the  Republicans  and 
the  Democrats  who  have  been  entrenched 
in  office  for  many  years,  and  the  margin 
of  votes  gained  by  Republican  candidates 
clearly  points  out  that  an  aggressive 
campaign  can  bring  victory.    The  recent 


results  of  the  local  elections  in  Cook 
Coimty,  ni.,  are  a  good  sign  for  those  who 
believe  in  a  two-party  system. 

The  articles  follow : 

GOP  Comeback  ik  Berwyn 

Republicans  concentrating  on  rebuilding 
their  party  at  the  grassroots  level  should  be 
encouraged  by  some  of  the  results  of  local 
elections  in  Cook  County  Tuesday.  Berwyn, 
particularly,  made  party  leaders  happy. 
Poiu-teenth  largest  city  in  Illinois.  Berwyn 
elected  its  first  Republican  mayor  since  1929. 
It  elected  a  Republican  city  treasurer  and  cut 
a  14-to-2  Democratic  majority  in  its  city 
council  to  9  to  7. 

Republicans  also  were  encouraged  by  a 
Republican  sweep  in  previously  Democratic 
Niles  Township  and  defeat  of  the  mayor  of 
Skokie.  backed  by  the  Democratic  organiza- 
tion. The  Skokie  election,  however,  may  have 
been  influenced  by  other  than  partisan  con- 
siderations. 

The  Berwyn  and  Niles  Township  electioios 
were  particularly  gratifying  to  Sheriff  Rich- 
ard B.  Ogilvie  who  is  trying  to  build  up  the 
GOP  from  the  precinct  level.  Berwyns  Re- 
publican township  committeeman  is  Harry 
Magers,  who  is  the  sheriff's  chief  deputy. 
The  new  Niles  Township  supervisor  is  John 
J.  Nimrod,  chief  custodian  In  Ogilvies'  office. 
Niles  Township  voted  3Vi  to  2  for  President 
Johnson  last  November  and  for  Democratic 
State's  Attorney  Ward.  It  voted  Republican 
for  Governor  by  a  small  margin. 

Although  Democrats  have  been  strongly 
entrenched  in  Berwyn  city  hull,  the  voters 
have  been  inclined  toward  the  Republican 
Party  recently.  President  Johnson  won  in 
Berwyn  by  25  votes  last  fall  but  all  State 
and  county  Democratic  candidates  trailed. 
Charles  Percy.  GOP  candidate  for  Governor, 
carried  Berwyn  by  4.743. 

Berwj-n's  niayoral  winner,  George  E.  Dole- 
zal.  former  State  representative  with  a  good 
record  in  Springfield,  won  by  4,086  votes.  He 
undoubtedly  brought  personal  strength  to 
the  Republican  ticket  Tuesday.  But  there 
were  many  issues  involved,  including  charges 
that  the  Democrats,  long  in  office,  were  be- 
hind the  times  and  inefSicent  in  such  mat- 
ters as  garbage  collection. 

Many  voters  undoubtedly  were  moved  to 
vote  Republican  solely  as  a  protest  against 
the  sponsorship  by  Democrate  generally  of 
open  occupancy  legislation,  such  as  was  ap- 
proved by  the  house  executive  committee  In 
Springfield  Tuesday.  Homeowners  do  not 
want  to  lose  their  freedom  of  choice  in  the 
sale  or  rental  of  real  estate.  The  Berwyn 
vote  shovUd  make  Democratic  leaders  m 
Springfield  more  aware  of  thit. 

Winning  in  Berwyn  gives  Republicans  an 
additional  300  political  patronage  Jol>6.  Thus 
practically  as  well  as  p-ycholoE^callv  the  vote 
helped  the  Republican  Party. 

Well,  Look  Who  Wox  an-  Election 
The  only  Cook  County  suburban  election 
Tuesday  which  was  a  clear  test  of  strength 
between  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  was  in  Berwyn,  a  pler.sant  western 
suburb  where  the  Democrats  have  been  en- 
trenched for  many  years.  They  controlled  the 
city  coL-nci!.  14  to  2,  and  all  the  other  city 
offices.  Tlie  Republicans  had  not  plected  a 
mayor  for  36  years. 

Tuesday's  election  showed  that  the  GOP 
is  not  so  dead  at  the  grassroorts  a^  its  ene- 
mies hoped.  George  E.  Dolezal,  an  attorney 
and  former  State  rcpresentativt.  w£is  elected 
mayor,  15,559  to  11,473.  The  Republicans 
also  won  six  of  eight  aldermanic  seats  being 
contested,  and  elected  the  city  treasurer  and 
three   tow"nship  auditor.s. 

Berwyn  Township  has  the  .--ame  bound- 
aries as  the  city  of  Berwyn;  se  the  election 
was  a  clash  between  the  Democratic  com- 
mitteeman. State  Representative  Prank 
Broucek,  and  the  Republican  committeeman, 
Harry  Magers.  chief  deputy  sheriff  of  Cook 


Coimty.  Broucek  had  the  support  of  the  rici 
and  powerful  Democratic  county  organiza- 
tion; Magers  had  backing  from  Sheriff  Rlc!.- 
ard  Ogllvle,  the  only  Republican  count- 
officeholder. 

The  Republicans  were  fortunate  in  the;! 
candidate  for  mayor,  former  Representativ 
Dolezal.  who  made  an  excellent  record  whii. 
he  was  In  the  legislature.     He  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  election  laws  commission  whic; 
presented  election  reform  measures  scuttli 
In  the  house  on  orders  of  Mayor  Daley. 

The    Berwyn    Republicans    conducted 
smart   and  aggressive  campaign.     They   d.- 
rected  voters'  attention  to  the  fact  that  th. 
Democratic  township  leader.  Representati^  ■ 
Broucek.   is    one   of   the  sponsors   of    May  .- 
Daley's  reapportionment  bill  which  calls  V 
House  districts  overlapping  the  city  and  stii:- 
urbs.     The  election  therefore  was,  in  part, 
referendum   on   this   issue,   and   the   resul- 
support    the    Republican    view    that    the: 
should  be  no  overlapping. 

The  Berwryn  Republicans  were  hanci  - 
capped  by  their  lack  of  Jobholders  to  m.  :. 
the  precincts  and  by  a  shortage  of  cai;.- 
palgn  funds.  In  these  respects  the  DemV. 
crats  felt  no  pain. 

The  election  was  a  demonstration  that  t: 
Republicans  can  win  In  a  community  con-- 
posed  largely  of  homeovraers.   If  the  parf 
presents     able     and     attractive     candidatr 
works    hard,    and    capitalizes    on    the    other 
party's  mistakes. 

-A.t  any  rate.  Republican  is  not  such  a  dif 
word  as  some  of  the  analysts  of  the  l&r; 
election  would  like  to  believe. 


Greek  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF  NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE!^ 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1965 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a.-  ,; 
Nation  which  fought  bitterly  for  its  own 
Independence,  we  are  always  happy  'o 
join  with  other  countries  to  celebra*- 
their  similar  battle  for  political  freedoni. 
But  we  must  feel  a  special  kind  of  satis- 
faction on  the  anniversary  of  the  indt- 
pcndence  of  Greece. 

For  Greece  and  its  cultural  herita^^e 
stand  at  the  base  of  everything  we  revcro 
in  western  civilization.  Certainly  the 
culture  of  our  own  United  States  owes 
more  to  this  tiny  countiy  than  we  couJci 
ever  repay. 

The  story  of  Greece's  fight  for  libcni- 
tion  is  a  stirring  tale  of  courage  and  :  - 
solve.  From  the  day  when  they  rai.-i  d 
the  banner  of  revolt  against  the  Tuiks 
on  March  25.  1821,  until  the  famous  bat- 
tle of  Navarino  in  October  of  1827.  th<  y 
faced  their  more  powerful  and  ruthli.^*; 
foes  almost  alone,  and  at  times  it  lookt  d 
like  these  courageous  descendants  of  an- 
cient Greece  were  doomed.  The  who'o 
civilized  world  watched  the  Greek  wai'  oi 
independence  with  keenness  and  aii.\- 
iety.  But  they  could  not  remain  in  ihic 
spectator's  role  for  long.  In  the  fall  "f 
1821.  when  the  Greek  position  seein(  d 
desperate  and  their  foes  more  ruthless, 
then  European  governments  stepped  i"  . 
restrained  the  Turks,  and  thus  in.'^urcd 
Greek  independence.  In  their  fincM 
hours  the  Greeks  fought  gallantly  for 
their  freedom,  and  the  European   ;40v- 
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ei  nments  rendered  a  great  service  to  hu- 
manity by  helping  the  Greeks  in  their 
desperate  struggle. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  we  join 
with  our  IVa  million  fellow  Americans  of 
Greek  origin  to  celebrate  this  144th  an- 
niversary of  Greek  Independence  Day. 


Social  Security  Disability  and  Increases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now  I  have  been  greatly  concerned 
about  certain  intei-pi"etations  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  that  have 
resulted  in  tuniing  down  a  relatively 
large  number  of  applications  for  dis- 
ability benefits  based  upon  what  is  in 
most  instances  essentially  permanent  and 
total  disability. 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act.  the 
antecedent  disability  is  defined  "as  of 
long  and  indefinite  duration"  and  which 
prevents  the  individual  from  engaging  in 
any  substantial,  gainful  activity. 

I  believe  it  is  the  restrictive  intei-preta- 
tion  of  this  latter  phrase  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  denial  of  many  applications 
that  would  appear  on  their  face  to  war- 
rant favorable  action. 

I  have  personally  known  of  numerous 
instances  where  persons  were  suffering 
from  some  serious  heart  condition,  para- 
Ij  tic  shock,  or  from  serious  personal  in- 
jury, or  other  conditions  which  left  them, 
not  only  completely  disabled  to  perform 
any  substantial  gainful  work,  but  com- 
pletely and  F>ermanently  disabled  them 
from  F>erforming  any  work  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  and  yet  their  applications 
were  not  favorably  acted  upon  by  social 
Security. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  result  is  in 
ki  eping  with  the  intent  of  Congress,  the 
spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  act,  because 
I  think  considering  the  way  the  act  has 
been  written,  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
agency  to  make  administrative  interpre- 
tations that  would  cover  cases  which  on 
the  record  and  on  the  evidence  would 
plainly  appear  to  be  instances  of  total, 
permanent  disability  without  any  ques- 
tion. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  there  are 
other  deep-seated  problems  relating  to 
.social  security  that  the  Congress  will 
ha\e  to  continue  to  consider,  such  as  the 
adequacy  of  current  benefits.  I  appre- 
ciate, of  course,  that  while  that  is  of 
greatest  moment  to  the  recipients,  it  is 
also  presenting  extremely  difiBcult,  chal- 
lenging problems  to  the  Congress,  since 
we  must  maintain  solvency  of  the  social 
security  trust  fund  and  we  cannot  take 
action  that  will  result  in  impairing  this 
fund  in  any  way. 

The  alternative  is  of  course  to  make 
loasonable  adjustments  upward  of  so- 
cial security  benefits  and  pay  the  differ- 
ence out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of 
tlie  Government.    This  would  be  a  very 


expensive  matter,  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, together  with  other  matters 
affecting  social  security,  it  can  readily  be 
appreciated  that  the  problem  before 
Congress  is  really  one  of  overhauling  the 
entire  social  security  system  to  make  it 
more  effective  and  responsive  to  current 
high  costs  of  living  and  the  needs  of  the 
disabled,  social  security  recipients,  and 
the  needs  of  ordinary  social  security  re- 
cipients, who  are  finding  in  increasing 
numbers  that  their  payments  are  woe- 
fully and  painfully  inadequate  to  sustain 
them  in  advancing  years. 

These  problems  cover  a  great  deal  of 
ground  and  will  continue  to  require  to 
my  mind  a  great  deal  of  intensive  and 
extensive  examination,  consideration, 
policy  determination  and  expert  drafts- 
manship such  as  would  be  best  assured 
by  long  committee  hearings  and  pain- 
staking study. 

It  is  clear  that  the  general  revision 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  needed  and 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  to 
defer  this  action  which  also  should  in- 
clude the  integration  of  other  social  leg- 
islation related  to  social  security  that  the 
Congress  may  consider  and  adopt.  We 
cannot  allow  this  great,  valuable  sys- 
tem to  become  a  sprawling  administra- 
tive nightmare. 

I  submit  that  it  is  not  sound  public 
policy  to  delay  further  in  vigorously 
tackling  these  problems,  because  with 
the  increase  in  wages,  prices,  interest, 
rents,  and  the  advancing,  inflationary 
spiral  which  at  all  costs  must  be  kept 
within  tolerable  bounds,  that  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  social  security  recipients 
will  result  In  serious  inadequacies  and 
injustices,  if  the  benefits  are  not  equita- 
bly adjusted  to  meet  current  costs  and 
standards,  and  if  the  Congress  fails  to 
coordinate  all  purposes  germane  and  re- 
lated to  social  security  In  the  overall  cost 
to  those  covered,  the  employers  and  the 
Grovernment. 

One  approach  to  these  questions  might 
well  lie  in  a  careful,  massive,  prolonged 
study  by  some  commission  of  Govern- 
ment authorized  by  the  Congress  to  re- 
view these  matters  and  come  up  with  ap- 
propriate recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion to  be  submitted  to  appropriate  com- 
mitees  of  the  House.  But  I  urge  prompt 
early  consideration  of  these  matters  and 
meanwhile  the  effective  adjustment  by 
Congress  of  a  proper  legal  formula  that 
will  insure  prompt,  reasonable  disability 
benefits  to  those  eligible  members  of  the 
social  security  system,  who  can  show  by 
competent,  medical  evidence  that  cur- 
rent disabilities  actually  disable  them 
from  performing  "any  substantial  work 
for  the  foreseeable  future,"  and  whose 
condition  is  tantamount  in  all  practical 
respects  so  far  as  ability  to  work  is  con- 
cerned, to  total  permanent  disability. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
learned  chariman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas.  Chairman  Mills,  for  his 
warm  interest  and  his  willingness  to 
undertake  a  study  of  the  problem  of 
providing  a  suitable  legal  formula  for  the 
deteimination  of  disability  benefits  and 
for  his  many  other  contributions  to  this 
cause. 

I  propose  to  continue  my  interest  and 
my  labors  in  these  matters  in  the  hope 


that  the  Congress  may  take  effective, 
equitable  action  in  the  not  too  distant 
future.  It  is  mandatory  if  we  are  to 
make  the  social  security  system  truly 
responsive  to  the  needs,  entitlements  and 
deserts  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  after  all,  is  that  objec- 
tive not  our  job? 

Meanwhile,  it  is  vital,  as  I  see  it,  for 
Congress  to  move  with  all  possible  speed 
with  the  passage  of  the  social  security 
increases  voted  by  Congress  last  year. 

We  must  cut  all  red  tape  and  end  all 
unnecessary  delay.  The  small  relief  this 
bill  gives  is  sorely  needed  by  very  many 
fellow  citizens  who  should  have  had 
these  benefits,  these  small  inci-eases  last 
year. 


Resolntion  of  California  Assembly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  26, 1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tional Government  is  only  as  strong  as 
the  commimlties  that  sustain  it,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  those  communities 
usually  Is  the  result  of  a  fewindividuals 
dedicated  to  civic  effort. 

Congressman  Jeffery  Cohelan  and  I 
are  particularly  proud  of  one  such  per- 
son, Mr.  Norris  Nash,  of  Oakland,  Calif., 
a  city  which  we  both  have  thd-honor  to 
represent.  Mr.  Nash  is  retiring  from 
active  business  and  civic  life  this  month. 
He  has  imselfishly  devoted  his  time  and 
leadership  talents  to  literally  hundreds 
of  civic  and  educational  organizations  in 
Oakland. 

I  must  heartily  agree  with  Edgar  F. 
Kaiser's  commendation  that  Mr.  Nash 
is  a  truly  great  citizen.  If  all  of  our 
communities  had  people  of  this  rare 
breed,  our  problems  would  be  few.  Be- 
cause of  his  concern  for  his  fellow  man, 
the  California  Assembly  has  adopted  a 
resolution  of  tribute  to  him.  I  recom- 
mend that  recognition  of  such  outstand- 
ing local  achievement  be  extended  to  the 
national  level,  and  I  consider  it  my 
privilege  to  place  that  same  resolution 
into  the  Record  : 

Resolution  Rexating  to  the  Retirhment  or 
Mr.  Norris  Nash  From  Kaiser  Industries 
Corp. 

(By  Hon.  Don  Mulford  of  the  16th  District. 
Carlos  Bee  of  the  13th  District,  Hon.  Rob- 
ert W.  Crown  of  the  14th  District.  Hon. 
Nicholas  C.  Petris  of  the  15th  District,  and 
Hon.  William  BjTon  Rumford  of  the  17th 
District) 

Whereas  the  industrial  and  community 
leader,  Norris  Nash,  will  retire  this  year  as 
vice  president  of  Kaiser  Industries  and  as 
director  of  community  relations  for  that 
corporation:  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Nash  has  performed  out- 
standing service  in  many  national.  State, 
and  civic  organizations,  and  is  currently  a 
hoard  member  of  the  National  Municipal 
League,  a  member  of  the  board  and  executive 
committee  of  Action,  president  of  the  Oak- 
land Museums  Association,  a  director  of  the 
Pacific  School  of  Religion,  and  a  member  of 
the  World  Trade  Club,  selected  insurance 
and   financial   equities.   Oakland  Symphony 
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Qrcbestra  Association,  international  hospi- 
tality center,  bay  area  urban  league,  Pu- 
kuoka  Society,  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia hospitals   auxiliary,   and   is  on   the 

advisory  committee  of  the  Junior  Iieague  of 
Oakland;   and 

Whereas  he  is  a  former  regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  CallTomla,  has  been  president  of 
the  California  aliunnl  association,  the  Cali- 
fornia alumni  foundation,  the  Oakland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  east  bay  feder- 
ation of  community  chests,  the  united  bay 
area  crusade,  the  children's  hospital  of  the 
east  bay,  and  the  Oakland  renewal  foun- 
dation, and  is  a  past  chairman  of  the  citi- 
zen's committee  for  urban  renewal,  and  a 
past  director  of  the  world  affairs  council, 
the  regional  export  expansion  council,  the 
Oakland  boj's'  clubs,  and  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  and  is  a  former  member  of  the 
Salvation  Army  advisory  committee;   and 

Whereas  bom  in  San  Francisco  and  edu- 
cated in  Berkeley,  Mr.  Nash  is  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California,  and  was  vice  president  of  Mills 
Estates,  Inc.,  a  corporation  for  which  he 
worked  for  17  years;  and 

Whereas  in  1942  he  Joined  the  Kaiser  orga- 
nization as  a  director  of  public  relations  at 
the  Kaiser  shipyards  in  Richmond,  4  years 
later  he  was  appointed  director  of  special 
events  and  sales  promotion  for  the  Kaiser 
automobile  plant  at  Willow  Run,  Mich.,  from 
1949  to  1954  he  was  with  Kaiser  Services  as 
director  of  customer  relations,  and  in  1955 
he  was  appointed  vice  president  of  Kaiser 
Industries  Corp.;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Nash's  outstanding  talent  for 
leadership,  his  many  achievements  in  busi- 
ness and  in  community  life,  and  his  wisdom 
In  dealing  with  pressing  problems  of  vital 
concern  to  all  citizens  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  progress  of  this  State:  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  Norris  Nash  is  commended 
for  his  many  outstanding  achievements  and 
for  the  numerous  significant  contributions 
he  has  made  to  the  well-being  of  this  State, 
and  that  it  is  the  hope  of  this  body  that  he 
enjoy  the  fullest  measure  of  happiness  and 
achievement  in  his  well-earned  retirement; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly  shall    transmit   a  suitable   prepared 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  Mr.  Norris  Nash. 
Jesse  M.  Unhuh, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

Attest: 

James  D.  Driscoll, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 


New  York  County  Lawyers'  Association's 
Committee  on  American  Citizenship 
Endorses  Administration  Immigration 
Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
.  of 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  14,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  6f  our  colleagues 
the  following  report  of  the  Committee  on 
American  Citizenship  of  the  New  York 
County  Lawyers  Association  favoring  the 
Celler-Hart  immigration  bill. 

The  report  is  dated  March  29,  1965, 
and  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  exist- 
ing law  and  the  changes  proposed. 

The  report  follows : 


Report  No.  P-1  by  New  Yo«k  Cottnty  Lawyers'  Association  on  S.  500  and  HJl.  2580 
(Introduced  by  Senator  Hart  and  by  Congressman  Cellee) 
Report  of  committee  on  American  citizenship  on  S.  500  and  H.R.  2580  of  the  89th  Congress. 
1st  session,  which  seeks  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.)  so  as  t  j 
provide  that  Immigration  into  the  United  States  be  based  on  date  of  registration  rather 
than  country  of  birth,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1     recommendation:   approval 


REPORT  No.  p-1  by  New  York  County  Lawyers'  Association  on  S.  600  and  H.B.  2580 — Con. 

RECOMSCZNDATION :   APPKOTAi, — Continued 


Existing  statute 
1.  Section  201  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (66  Stat.  175,  8  U.S.C.  1151)  in 
its  present  form  provides  that,  with  certain 
exceptions,  the  annual  quota  of  any  quota 
area  shall  be  one-sixer  of  1  percent  of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  continental  United 
States  in  1920  attributable  by  national  origin 
to  such  quota  area,  witli  a  minimum  quota 
of  100  for  any  area.  The  exceptions  are  the 
computation  of  quotas  for  quorta  areas  within 
the  Asia-Pacific  triangle  and  for  Chinese 
persons. 


2.  Section  202  provides  that  persons  at- 
tributable by  as  much  as  one-half  of  their 
ancestry  to  a  people  or  peoples  Indigenous  to 
the  Asia-Pacific  triangle  (which  is,  roughly 
speaking,  the  entire  area  of  Asia)  shall  be 
chargeable,  no  matter  where  bom,  to  quota 
areas  within  that   triangle. 

3.  Section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  provides  that 
spouses  and  minor  children  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  nonquota  immi- 
grants. 

4.  Section  101(a>  (27)  (C)  provides  that 
persons  born  in  Canada,  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  the  Republic 
of  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Canal 
Zone,  or  an  independent  country  of  Central 
or  South  America  shall  be  nonquota  immi- 
grants. 

5.  Section  201(a)  provides  that  the  first  50 
percent  of  any  quota  shall  be  made  available 
to  persons  determined  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  be  needed  urgently  In  the  United 
States  because  of  their  hieh  education,  tech- 
nical training,  specialized  experience  or  ex- 
ceptional ability  and  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
national  economy,  cultural  Interests  or  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States. 

6.  Section  204  provides,  among  other  things, 
that,  in  order  that  a  person  having  the 
qualifications  set  forth  In  Section  201(a) 
may  be  classified  as  such,  a  petition  on  his 
behalf  shall  be  filed  by  a  person,  institution, 
firm,  organization  or  governmental  agency 
desiring  his  services. 


Proposed  changes 

S.  500  as  introduced  by  Senator  Hart  a.j 
H.R.  2580  as  introduced  by  Congressm,  .; 
Celler,  which  are  identical,  seek  to  amc:  d 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in  t:.e 
following  respects: 

1.  It  establishes  minimum  quotas  of  200. 

It  abolishes  the  national  origins  qut '  i 
system  over  a  5-year  period  in  the  folio  - 
ing  manner:  It  reduces  each  quota  by  _i 
percent  a  year;  that  is,  20  percent  the  fi: 
year;  40  percent  the  second  year;  60  percc;.: 
the  third  year;  80  percent  the  fourth  ye.  r; 
so  that  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  there  ;  re 
no  country  quotas. 

The  numbers  that  become  available  by  ti.e 
annual  reduction  in  quotas  plus  all  unu5-cl 
numbers  of  the  prior  years  go  into  a  qu'.;,i 
reserve  ix)ol.  Numbers  within  the  pool  ;  re 
to  be  allocated  on  a  first-come-first-ser .  o ; 
basis  with  certain  priorities  provided  for  in 
subsequent  sections. 

No  quota  area  can  receive  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  total  (or  16.500),  except  t!;..t 
during  the  first  5  years  no  country  shall  h.vo 
its  present  quota  reduced  by  more  than  iiie 
annual  20  percent  authorized.  The  President 
may,  after  consultation  with  the  Immier. - 
tion  Board  which  the  bill  sets  up,  reserve  ■  1 1 
not  ot  exceed  30  percent  of  the  quota  reso:  vp 
for  persons  whose  admission  is  determined 
by  him  to  be  required  (a)  to  avoid  un..,;e 
hardship  resulting  from  the  reduction  of  r n- 
nual  quotas  and  (b)  in  the  national  securi-y 
interest  of  the  United  States,  and  (2)  r:o't 
to  exceed  10  percent  for  allocation  to  q-a  *:i 
immigrants  who  are  refugees  from  racial,  re- 
ligious, or  political  persecution  or  persons  i:-)- 
rooted  by  national  calamity  or  military  opcr  .- 
tions  who  are  unable  to  retimi  to  thelkutuil 
place  of  abode. 

After  the  5  years  all  numbers  go  \nar,  '-le 
quota  reserve  pool  and  are  alk^a^Z/accord- 
Ing  to  the  priorities,  on /irst-Slme-fi re- 
served basis.  The  ceiling  (p  10  percent  'r 
any  one  quota  area  remain 

2.  It  eliminates   the  Asia^l^||lfic  trlan= ; 


3.  It  adds  parents  of  American  citizens. 


4.  It  adds  persons  bom  In  any  lndcr>c.:ci- 
ent  island  country  adjacent  to  North," Cen- 
tral and  South  America. 


5.  It  changes  the  words  "needed  urgcr.'.ly 
in"  to  "especially  advantageous  to." 


6.  It  eliminates  the  necessity  for  emp:  v- 
ment  assurances  and  permits  the  classific."- 
tion  on  the  proof  of  advantage  to  the  Ur.i.ed 
States  and  qifalifications. 


Existing  statute 

7.  Section  203(a)  (2)  provides  that  30  per- 
cent of  tlie  quota  Bhall  be  avaUable  to  par- 
er.ts  and  unmarried  adult  children  of  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

8.  Section  203(a)  (4)  provides  for  a  fourth 
preference  category  for  married  children, 
brothers  and  sisters  of  American  citizens. 


9.  Section  1  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1960 
(74  Stat.  504)  defines  a  refugee-escapee  who 
may  be  paroled  Into  the  United  States  un- 
der the  terms  of  section  212(d)(5)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  an  alien 
who  because  of  persecution  or  fear  of  per- 
secution has  fled  from  a  Communist  coun- 
try or  from  a  Middle  Eastern  country 
boiinded,  among  others  by  Libya  on  the  west, 
who  is  not  a  national  of  the  area  where  the 
application  Is  made,  and  who  Is  within  the 
mandate  of  the  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees. 

10.  Section  2  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1960, 
includes  a  provision  for  parole  Into  the 
United  States  of  500  persons  listed  as  "dilfi- 
cult  to  resettle." 

11.  Section  281  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  provides  for  the  paj-ment  of 
visa  fees. 


13.  Section  212(a)(1)  excludes  aliens  who 
are  feeble-minded. 

14.  Section  212(a)(4)  excludes,  among 
others,  aliens  afilicted  with  epilepsy. 

15.  Section  212(f)  provides  tliat  an  alien 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis  who  is  the  spoufce, 
i.::married  child  or  parent  of  a  U.S.  citizen 
or  legal  resident  or  an  alien  who  has  been 
i&sued  an  Immigrant  visa,  may  be  issued  a 
visa  under  terms,  conditions  and  controls 
prescribed  by  the  Attorney  General  after  con- 
r.iltation  with  the  Surgeon  General. 


17.  Section  221(g)  provides  that  no  visa 
shall  be  Issued  If  a  person  Is  found  Ineligible 
therefor,  with  certain  provisos. 


18.  Section  272(a)  provides  for  fines  for 
•-):e  bringing  Into  the  United  States  of  cer- 
tain persons  who  are  ineligible  for  admission. 


PTOfpotei  Change* 

7.  It  deletes  parents  from  this  group. 
(They  would  be  Included  In  the  non-quota 
category — see  (3)  above.) 

8.  It  adds  to  this  category  parents  of  legal 
residents. 

It  also  adds  to  this  category  persons  "cap- 
able of  performing  specified  functions  for 
which  a  shortage  of  employable  and  willing 
persons  exist  in  the  United  States,"  up  to 
50  percent  of  "visas  remaining  avaUable  for 
issuance  under  this  paragraph  after  the  pref- 
erence to  the  named  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens 
and  resident  aUens  is  satisfied  or  exhausted" 
and  provides  for  emuloyment  assurances  on 
their  behalf.  ^y 

9.  It  eliminates  the  limitation  to  persons 
within  the  mandate  of  the  United  States 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  and  extends 
the  western  boundary  of  Middle  Eastern  es- 
capees to  Morocco. 


10.  It  eliminates  this  provision. 


11.  It  makes  certain  changes  in  the 
amount  of  visa  fees  and  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  payment. 

12.  Subdivision  (c)  Is  added  to  section  203 
to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
terminate  a  registration  on  a  quota  waiting 
list  If  an  alien  fails  to  give  evidence  that  he 
intends  to  use  the  visa. 

13.  It  changes  the  term  "feeble-minded"  to 
"mentally  retarded." 

14.  It  eliminates  this  exclusion. 

a 

15.  It  adds  to  those  admissible  under  these 
conditions  the  same  category  of  close  rela- 
tives with  various  forms  of  mental  health 
problems. 


16.  It  establishes  an  Immigration  Board  of 
seven  members,  three,  including  the  Chair- 
m.^n,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  two 
from  the  Senate  and  two  from  the  Hovise  of 
Representatives,  to  implement  provisions  of 
the  law.  Including  the  setting  up  of  criteria 
for  admission  of  persons  specified  Ln  6.  and  8. 
above;  to  study  and  make  recommendations 
with  respect  to  other  aspects  of  the  law;  to 
conduct  investigations  and  hold  hearings 
thereon,  etc. 

17.  It  £idds  a  proviso  that,  if  a  person  Is 
otherwise  eligible  to  receive  a  visitor's  visa 
or  student  visa,  the  consular  oflBcer  may  issue 
same  after  receiving  advice  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  a  bond  has  been  posted 
to  Insure  the  alien's  dep>arture  and  or  main- 
tenance of  status. 

18.  It  changes  the  category  of  persons  to 
conform  to  the  changes  enumerated  In  13 
and  14  above  and  other  changes  made  In 
prior  laws  over  the  last  few  years. 


DISCTTSSION 

1.  The  national  origins  quota  system  is 
the  system  under  which  each  coiuitry  out- 
Kde  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  can  only 
have  a  specific  number,  a  quota,  of  Immi- 
grants admitted  to  the  United  States  each 
year.  This  Is  allocated  so  that  each  country 
gets  as  Its  quota  a  proportion  of  the  totsJ 
equal  to  the  proportion  of  the  white  popu- 


lation m  the  United  States  In  1920  whose 
national  origin.  Including  ancestry,  could 
be  attributed  to  that  particvilar  country. 
The  present  total  annual  quota  Is  approxi- 
mately 157.000. 

Great  Britain,  for  Instance,  gets  66,361  of 
the  total  quota  of  roughly  157,000  (of  which 
It  usually  uses  only  about  «)  percent).  Po- 
land,  on  the  other  hand,   gets  6,488;    Italy 


5,666,  Hungary  865,  and  Greece  308  (all  of 
vhlch  have  heavUy  oversubscribed  quotas). 

Under  present  law,  the  minimum  quota 
for  any  country  Is  100.  Moreover,  persons 
of  one-half  Asian  sinceetry,  uxUike  all  oth- 
ers, regardless  of  place  of  birth,  are  charge- 
able to  the  quota  assigned  to  the  Asian  area 
frcHn  which  they  originally  derived  by  their 
Asian  ancestry. 

The  present  quota  system  Is  discrimina- 
tory and  Is  based  on  the  fallacy  that  per- 
sons from  one  pcirt  of  the  world  or  of  certain 
colors  would  be  more  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  this  country  than  others.  The  pro- 
posed law  provides  for  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  this  system  with  only  a  slight  In- 
crease in  the  total  n\iml>er  of  quota  niunbers 
available  throughout  the  world;  namely, 
7.000. 

The  most  Important  feature  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  Is  the  gradual  change  from 
the  National  Origins  Quota  System  of  select- 
ing immigrants  to  another  more  equitable 
system.  The  bill  retains  a  celling  of  ap- 
proximately 165,000  quota  numbers  and  in- 
creases from  100  to  200  the  minimum  quota 
for  any  quota  area.  Hie  blU  proposes  that 
beginning  with  the  first  fiscal  year  after  the 
enactment  of  the  blU,  and  for  each  of  the 

4  succeeding  years,  the  present  annual  quota 
of  each  country  will  be  reduced  by  20  per- 
cent. The  quota  numbers  thus  deducted 
are  to  be  placed  in  a  quota  reserve  and  are 
to  be  made  available  to  prospective  Immi- 
grants according  to  certain  criteria  set  out 
in  the  law,  but  not  depending  on  their  na- 
tional origin.  Each  year  as  additional  num- 
bers are  released  from  national  origin  quotas, 
they  are  added  to  the  quota  reserve  men- 
tioned above.  Since  it  is  recognized  that  this 
change  wUl  create  hardship  In  countries  with 
very  small  quotas,  the  minimum  quota  Is 
raised  to  200,  but  this  will  be  reduced  In 
the  same  manner  as  other  quotas. 

The  bin  provides  for  a  quota  reserve  pool 
under  which  aU  numbers  will  be  allocated 
by  the  fifth  year.  It  also  provides  that  quota 
numbers,  not  Issued  dvirlng  the  previous  fis- 
cal year,  will  be  made  available  during  the 

5  fi.£cal  years  following  the  enactment  of  the 
law  to  quota  immigrants  from  oversubscribed 
quotas. 

The  combined  number  of  quota  numbers 
issued  to  any  one  quota  area  may  not  exceed 
10  percent  of  the  total  quotas  authorized 
for  tliat  year. 

Since  these  provisions  might  affect  ad- 
versely the  present  quotas  of  Great  Britain 
(65.361),  Germany  (25,814),  and  Ireland 
(17,756)  which,  because  they  are  current, 
have  no  old  registrations  on  file,  a  provision 
is  made  for  a  readjustment,  up  to  30  p>er- 
cent  of  the  total  quota  numbers,  to  avoid 
undue  hardship  because  of  the  reduction  In 
annual  quotas. 

There  Is  also  a  provision  to  aUot  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  numbers  avaUable  to  ref- 
ugees for  whom  up  to  now  there  has  been 
no  permanent  provision  and  for  whom  special 
laws  or  Presidential  directives  have  had  to 
provide  in  case  of  emergencies. 

2.  The  bill  proposes  to  revoke  a  number  of 
prortsions  which  have  been  criticized  as 
being  discriminatory  with  respect  to  certain 
races.  Among  them  are  provisions  which 
create  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle  and  require 
persons  who  trace  as  much  as  one-half  of 
their  ancestry  back  to  p>eople  or  peoples  in- 
digenous to  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle,  an  area 
defined  in  the  law,  with  a  total  quota  of  100, 
to  be  charged  to  that  quota  even  If  bom  In  a 
more  favorable  quota  area.  For  instance,  a 
I>erson  of  Indian  CM-lgln,  born  In  BrazU,  Is  not 
nonquota  as  are  other  natives  of  Brazil,  but 
Is  chargeable  to  the  quota  of  the  Asia-Pa- 
cific triangle. 

3,  7.  By  making  parents  of  American  citi- 
zens nonquota,  it  furthers  the  poUcy  wbidi 
has  been  growing  over  the  yectrs  at  uniting 
famUles.  At  the  present  time,  with  socne  o< 
the  second  preference  quotas  many  years  be- 
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hind,  some  parents  have  had  to  wait  a  long 
time  to  be  reunited  with  their  children,  while 
others,  whose  quotas  are  open,  are  able  to 

enter  immediately.  This  change  would  put 
all  parents  on  a  par. 

4.  This  provision  would  Include,  among 
those  entitled  to  nonquota  visas,  persons 
born  in  Jamaica,  Trlnldld,  or  Tobago,  or  any 
adjacent  islands  which  may  hereafter  become 
Independent.  At  the  present  time  persons 
born  in  other  adjacent  independent  island 
countries;  namely,  Cuba,  Haiti,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  are  nonquota.  At  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  in  1952,  those  were  the 
only  independent  adjacent  island  countries. 
Now  that  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  Tobago 
have  become  Independent,  there  is  no  reason 
not  to  include  them.  Furthermore,  in  the 
event  that  other  adjacent  island  countries 
should  become  independent,  they  should 
likewise  become  nonquota. 

5,  6.  It  provides  for  the  granting  of  first 
preference  petitions  filed  by  persons  who 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  law,  but  with- 
out the  necessity  of  having  a  specific  ena- 
ployer  petition  for  such  immigrant.  By 
maintaining  the  safeguards  of  high  educa- 
tion, technical  training,  specialized  experi- 
ence, or  exceptional  ability,  and  the  special 
advantages  and  the  benefits  to  the  United 
States,  it  would  bring  to  the  United  States 
p>ersons  whom  we  need  here,  but  often  can- 
not get  because  they  do  not  know  an  em- 
ployer, nor  how  to  contact  one;  the  em- 
ployer does  not  know  them  nor  how  to  con- 
tact them,  or  the  employer  does  not  wish  to 
employ  a  p>erson  sight  unseen,  or  the  em- 
ployee does  not  wish  to  bind  himself  to  an 
employer  sight  unseen.  Furthermore,  this 
would  enable  the  employer  to  obtain  a  needed 
employee  at  the  time  he  needs  him  and  not 
a  year  or  more  later,  for  even  if  the  first  pref- 
erence portion  of  the  quota  is  open  at  the 
present  time,  the  processing  takes  a  minimum 
of  6  months  and  more  often,  close  to  a  year; 
if  the  first  preference  portion  of  the  quota 
is  oversubscribed,  it  may  take  years  to  ob- 
tain an  employee.  As  is  well  known,  there 
are  certain  professions  and  skilled  occupa- 
tions in  the  United  States  for  which  there 
is  a  continuing  need,  and  it  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  our  Government,  o\ir  health,  and  our 
economy  that  this  need  be  filled. 

8.  Today  parents  of  legal  residents  are  in 
tlie  nonpreference  portion  of  the  quota,  giv- 
ing them  no  better  status  than  a  person  who 
has  no  close  relatives  in  the  United  States. 
In  furtherance  of  the  policy  of  reuniting 
families,  they  would  be  Included  in  the 
fourth  preference  category  putting  them  on 
a  par  with  married  children,  brothers,  and 
sisters  of  American  citizens. 

The  provision  to  give  a  slight  preference 
to  persons  performing  specified  functions  for 
which  a  shortage  exists  in  the  United  States 
is  an  e.xtremely  advisable  provision,  as  there 
is  often  a  great  need  in  this  country  for 
persons  who  are  either  semiskilled  or  have 
certain  skills  which  do  not  measure  up  to 
the  requirements  specified  in  the  first  pref- 
prf'iice  r-ategory. 

14.  In  view  of  the  disco\cries  of  modern 
science,  the  elimination  of  epilepsy  as  a 
ground  of  exclusion  has  long  been  needed. 

15.  This  would  provide  for  the  admission, 
under  proper  safeguards,  of  persons  who 
have  or  have  had  a  mental  illness  and  who 
would  otherwise  be  separated  from  their 
families.  With  the  deveUjpments  Ln  the  cure 
and/or  control  of  mental  illness,  and  the  en- 
lightened policy  of  our  immigration  laws 
regarding  tuberculosis,  as  evidenced  by  the 
act  of  September  11,  1957,  it  is  logical  and 
fair  that  we  should  go  one  step  further  and 
permit  the  entry  of  family  members  who 
have  or  In  the  past  have  had  a  mental  Illness. 
This  would  eliminate  the  heartbreaking  situ- 
ation which  presently  exists  of  requiring  a 
parent  to  leave  one  member  of  a  large  fam- 
ily In  their  native  cotintry,  sometimes  be- 


cause of  s  mental  illness  which  has  been 
cured,  or  causing  an  entire  family  to  remain 
In  their  native  country  in  order  to  avoid 
separation.  Since  the  admission  woiild  be 
under  safeguards,  such  as  requiring  institu- 
tionalization, hospitalization,  giving  of  bond, 
etc.,  this  Government  would  be  fully 
protected. 

RespetcfuUy  submitted. 

Committee  on  American 
CrrizENSHip, 

Hon.  M-MTRICE  >Vahl, 


Chairman. 


Private  Enterprise  In  Appalachia? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH   CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13.  1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Duke  Power 
Co.'s  request  tx)  spend  almost  a  billion 
dollars  In  Appalachia  needs  the  same 
backing  and  support  the  Appalachia  bill 
received  and  from  the  same  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  and  congressional  sources. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  April  13.    I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  to  the  people  of  the  Nation: 
Uncreative   Federalism 

When  President  Johnson  signed  the  bill 
authorizing  $1.1  billion  for  Federal  programs 
in  Appalachia,  he  hailed  It  as  a  true  ex- 
ample of  "creative  federaliEm."  Yet  that 
same  federalism  is  impeding  possibly  more 
significant  developments  of  private  enter- 
prise in  the  same  area. 

Specifically,  a  private  electric  power  com- 
pany in  Appalachia  is  ready  to  spend  $910 
million  of  its  own  money  on  two  power  proj- 
ects. So  far  It  is  being  held  back  from  spend- 
ing a  dime  by  Congress  and  a  Federal  agency. 

For  several  years  the  Duke  Power  Co., 
serving  customers  in  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, has  been  trying  to  get  Congress  to  ap- 
prove a  proposed  $210  million  powerplant  on 
the  Savannah  River.  Federal  law  provides 
that  Congress  must  sanction  any  powerplant 
built  on  a  navigable  river  or  stream.  Some 
Congressmen  are  insisting  that  unless  ap- 
proval of  a  neighboring  Federal  power  proj- 
ect is  tied  to  any  bill  allowing  the  Duke 
project,  they  won't  vote  for  the  latter,  though 
it  is  hard  to  see  why  each  should  not  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits. 

The  second  project,  in  upper  South  Caro- 
lina, requires  only  a  license  from  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  It  would  represent 
an  Investment  of  $700  million  in  an  area  now 
qualifying  for  ald-to-Appalachia  funds,  but 
the  project  is  opposed  by  federally  financed 
rural  electric  cooperatives  on  the  ground 
that  some  day  a  Federal  plant  might  be  built 
there  ( none  now  is  planned )  from  which 
they  could  get  preferential  treatment. 
Meanwhile  the  FPC  amiably  has  granted  a 
delay  in  fvirther  hearing.?  on  the  project  at 
the  request  of  the  Interior  Department, 
which  also  wants  to  intervene. 

Moreover,  the  Duke  projects  actually  in- 
volve more  than  the  $910  million  plant  cost. 
An  industry  rule  of  thumb  Is  that  for  every 
$1  spent  to  generate  power  in  an  area,  an- 
other $3  is  invested  by  industrial  customers 
there,  old  and  new.  That  new  business  is 
gained  by  adequate  power  is  reflected  in  the 
company's  claim  that,  serving  25  percent  of 
the  Carolinas'  land  area,  it  has  helped  to  at- 
tract 50  percent  of  the  States'  new  Indus- 
tries In  the  last  5  years. 

So  If  "creative  federalism"  Is  active  in  Ap- 


palachia, it  does  not  seem  to  be  doing  much 
for  what  could  be,  by  the  $3-for-$l  rule  of 
thumb,  a  revenue-producing  private  invest- 
ment of  much  larger  scope.     Surely  it  is  a 

strange     nlconslstency     when     federalism 

which  can  create  nothing  without  first  taxing 
the  rewards  of  private  initiative — whocips 
it  up  for  a  $1.1  billion  handout  while  it  lets 
creative  business,  with  its  own  spending  pro- 
gram potentially  three  times  as  big,  go  beg- 
ging. 


Accomplishments  of  the  Peace  Corps 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  MILLEJR.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  serving  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  constituents  who  have  volun- 
teered to  go  abroad  to  can-y  on  the  great 
work  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  great  ac- 
complishments being  brought  about 
through  the  quiet  pursuit  of  the  program 
of  this  important  agency  of  our  Federal 
Government. 

An  article  has  recently  been  published 
in  the  San  Leandro  Morning  News  of  Sail 
Leandi'o,  Calif.,  for  April  7,  which  relates 
the  work  of  Miss  Diane  Mauzy  who  is  one 
of  these  volunteers  from  my  congre.s.-- 
ional  district.  The  enthusiasm  and  dedi- 
cation for  her  work  permeates  this  arti- 
cle and  I  am  pleased  to  insert  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record  because  I  think  it 
is  a  fitting  illustration  of  what  is  beiiv: 
accomplished,  and  also,  it  is  a  tribute  to 
the  many  thousands  who  are  serving 
their  country  abroad  in  the  impoitant 
role  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

The  article  follows: 

Peace  Corps  Volunteer  Diane  Mauzy  Re- 
views First  Few  Months  as  Teachfr  ix 
Malaysia 

(Editor's  Note. — The  women's  editor  h.is 
received  a  letter  from  Diane  Mauzy,  a  grad- 
uate of  San  Leandro  High  School,  and  of  San 
Jose  State  College  with  a  Journalism  major. 
Miss  Mauzy  is  Eer\-ihg  with  the  U.S.  Pe^cp 
Corps.  Stationed  in  Malaysia,  the  local  gi.-l 
has  been  making  adjustments  to  a  new  coun- 
try, its  people  and  her  demanding  work  ss 
a  teacher  hampered  by  language  barriers 
Miss  Mauzy,  a  highly  articulate  person,  gives 
on  excellent  report  on  the  challenges  met  and 
accepted  by  the  brave  young  men  and  women 
who  are  attempting  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  other  lands  while  presenting  a  viti! 
picture  of  sincere,  dedicated  American  youi!i 
to   the   people  of  another  country.) 

(By  Diane  Mauzy i 
Time  marches  on  like  a  well-drilled  soldier 
and  seems  to  trample  on  all  my  good  inten- 
tions to  write  letters  as  I  go  about  my  worK 
I  hope  that  all  is  well  with  you.  yours  and 
your  work.  I  often  think  of  my  summc- 
with  the  Morning  News,  the  lunches  you  aiu! 
I  used  to  share  •  •  •  something  nice  to  re- 
member as  I'm  eating  my  dally  menu  of  frieri 
rice. 

I  am  well  settled  in  by  now  and  still  fully 
enjoying  the  "luxury"  of  not  living  out  of  a 
suitcase  •  •  *  it  is  nice  to  have  a  place 
where  one  can  hang  up  one's  clothes. 

I  have  been  posted  in  Sandakan,  North 
Borneo,  Malaysia.  This  is  the  largest  town 
in  Sabah  by  virtue  of  its  timber  industr;. 
and  trade  from  the  Sulu  Sea.    There  are  no 
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roads  leaidng  out  of  Sandakan.  The  city 
sits  on  the  edge  of  the  blue  sea  in  a  sort  of 
rove  with  the  green  Jungle  forming  the 
backdrop. 

Sandakan  is  separated  from  the  rest  of 
Sabah  by  Jungle,  swamp,  and  high  moun- 
tain ranges.  The  town  vaguely  resembles 
Hong  Kong  in  the  miniature.  It  is  built  on 
softly  rolling  hills  interspersed  with  pic- 
luresque  bay  inlets  that  bring  lingers  of  wa- 
ter up  into  the  land. 

The  population  is  primarily  Chinese,  but 
!  here  are  Malays,  Bajau,  Muruts,  and  Dusans 
residing  here. 

I  live  by  myself  in  a  government  house 
.,bout  11/2  miles  from  the  city.  I  am  teach- 
ing English  at  a  Chinese  primary  school 
called  Chi  Hwa. 

The  children  in  the  school  are  simply 
wonderful — alive,  vigorous,  and  full  of  mis- 
chief. My  students  are  roughly  equivalent 
10  second  graders.  I  have  Just  about  con- 
ciuered  the  initial  discipline  problems — the 
language  barrier  has  played  an  active  role  in 
my  adjustment  to  the  students  and  theirs 
to  me. 

Malaysia  Is  not  adequate,  but  I  am  taking 
Mandarin  lessons  presently.  This  will  not 
solve  all  my  problems  of  communication  as 
the  majority  of  Chinese  here  speak  Hakka 
and  Cantonese. 

I  am  gradually  getting  submerged  In  ex- 
tracurricular activities.  They  are  considered 
an  important  part  of  Peace  Corps  service. 
The  neighborhood  children  have  my  Sunday 
afternoons  booked  for  picnic  trips  to  the 
oeach. 

I  am  also  engaged  in  a  library  project  for 
the  Education  Department  and  am  trying  to 
devise  a  method  by  wtiich  I  will  be  able  to 
.  .vtalog  Chinese  books  for  Chi  Hwa  School. 
Shortly  I  will  begin  working  a  couple  of 
hours  a  week  with  occupational  therapy  for 
the  tuberculosis  hospital. 

Malaysia  Is  a  fascinating  new  country. 
Everyone  has  such  high  Ideals  and  such  pro- 
ound  aind  sincere  hopes  for  a  v/onderful 
future.  This  country  is  trying  to  solve  all 
Its  many  problems  and  burdens  In  such  a 
iiurry — time  is  Just  one  of  the  factors  that 
Tilaylaysla  must  battle  as  it  seeks  to  estab- 
lish Itself  among  the  world's  nations. 

Faced  by  Communist  agitation  on  its 
northern  border  and  by  Sukarno's  confronta- 
'lon  on  the  south,  Malaysia  is  gamely  hoist- 
ing the  banner  of  democracy.  It  Is  not  com- 
pletely secure,  this  proud  new  banner.  It 
will  take  time,  tradition,  courage,  faith,  and 
stabUlty  to  make  it  truly  so.  But  out  here 
Malaysia  Is  a  shining  beacon  for  the  dignity 
"f  man  In  the  seeming  wreck  of  southeastern 

Peace  Corps  life — it  is  not  all  glamour, 
romance,  and  adventure.  Frustration,  bore- 
dom, fatigue,  and  loneliness  are  part  of  the 
routine.  Peace  Corps  work  requires  a  firm 
mental  and  spiritual  commitment  to  the 
task  In  hand. 

At  first  after  one  arrives  overseas,  alone  in 
a  strange  new  land,  you  have  to  sit  down 
and  ask  yourself,  "Why  am  I  here?"  And 
Then  you  have  to  start  finding  the  answers 
to  that  question — answers  that  will  give  you 
satisfaction. 

There  are  many  adjustments  to  make — 
'"ating  alone,  people  sUiring  at  the  strange 
-American  girl.  You  cannot  talk  to  them  and 
'hey  cannot  communicate  with  you  because 
you  do  not  speak  each  other's  language. 

I  dare  say  most  everyone  in  a  new  land  has 
their  period  of  adjustment  •  •  •  the  area 
here  itself  seems  a  million  miles  away,  the 
l'=olatlon  at  first  gave  me  a  bit  of  claustro- 
phobia and  for  a  time  I  felt  myself  sinking 
into  a  depression  which  I  carried  to  bed 
lUght  after  night  like  a  disease,  an  empty 
loneliness. 

Then  suddenly  something  happens  and  you 
begin  to  appreciate  life  as  never  before,  your 
mind  begins  to  tingle,  your  very  skin  begins 
;o  tingle  with  the  knowledge  that  gradually 


you  are  gaining  confidence  in  your  ability  to 
handle  the  situations  as  they  arise,  "you  be- 
gin to  see  the  true  beauty  of  the  country, 
the  people  seem  friendly  and  not  so  strange, 
one  begins  to  see  so  many  places  where  you 
can  begin  to  prove  your  ln«llvldual  worth  to 
yourself  and  the  i>eople  of  this  country. 

Tlie  assigned  Job  of  a  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer Is  only  a  portion  of  his  commitment. 
The  true  task,  the  place  where  we  will  make 
the  most  worthwhile  contribution,  lies  In 
personal  relationships  and  human  contacts. 
We  must  be  dedicated  to  the  advancement 
of  understanding  and  cooperation  l>etween 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  This,  I  believe, 
is  what  President  John  F.  Kennedy  envi- 
sioned when  he  started  tlie  Peace  Corps. 

Naturally,  being  himian,  I  expect  to  find 
myself  frustrated  and  depressed  every  now 
and  then,  but  I  think  that  I  am  acquiring 
some  glorious  new  mental  vistas  and  atti- 
tudes that  win  serve  me  weU  all  my  life. 

Kennedy  believed  in  i>eople  and  subscribed 
to  the  theory  that  man  could  solve  his  prob- 
lems by  hard  work,  honesty  and  courage,  un- 
derstanding and  education,  sincerity  and 
humility.  So  when  I  ask  myself  why  I  am 
a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  in  Malaysia  there 
are  some  pretty  Important  reasons  even  if  I 
get  lonely  and  depressed  now  and  then. 

As  I  become  more  and  more  involved  in 
the  work  here,  as  I  learn  the  languages  and 
the  chUdren  learn  more  English  there  will 
be  more  spoken  communications  and  fuller 
understanding  between  us  all.  This  sense 
of  achievement,  of  mutual  sharing  will  cer- 
tainly conquer  my  brief  spells  of  frustration 
which  are  based  upon  some  of  my  personal 
inadequacies  in  the  field  of  communication 
due  to  language  barriers. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Frank  T.  Bow 


The  Late  Honorable  James  A.  Shaaley 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONHECnCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13.  1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  In  pajring 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Judge  James 
A.  Shanley.  an  eminent  jurist  and  former 
Member  of  Congress  from  Connecticut. 

Judge  Shanley  served  in  this  House  for 
a  period  of  four  terms,  from  1934  to  1942. 
Those  were  the  years  of  the  first  two 
terms  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration, and  during  this  period 
Shanley  identified  himself  strongly  with 
the  New  Deal  program  and  was  a 
staunch  supporter  of  much  of  the  re- 
form legislation  enacted  by  Congress  at 
that  time.  He  was  a  scholar  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs  and  an  outstanding 
exponent  of  effective  international  law 
duiing  his  service  in  Congress. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  him  intimate- 
ly and  to  discuss  often  with  him  various 
matters  of  mutual  interest.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  intellect,  charm,  and  wit. 
He  was  noted  throughout  Connecticut 
as  a  public  speaker  and  toastmaster.  He 
was  also  highly  regarded  as  a  judge  and 
in  recent  years  had  the  endorsement  of 
both  political  parties  in  New  Haven. 

Connecticut  has  lost  an  outstanding 
citizen.  We  are  all  saddened  by  his 
passing.  I  wish  to  extend  my  profound- 
est  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  children 
in  their  hour  of  bereavement. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    KEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tiiesday,  April  6.  1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  7,  1965,  my  distinguished  colleague 
the  gCTitleman  from  Minnesota,  the  Hon- 
orable John  A.  Blatnik,  received  a  Na- 
tional Clay  Pipe  Institute  award  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  in  the  field  of 
water  pollution  control. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  Mr.  Blatnik  as  a  member  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Subcommittee, 
of  which  he  is  chairman.  He  is  right- 
fully recognized  as  the  leading  expert 
in  the  House  on  water  pollution  prob- 
lems. 

The  National  Clay  Pipe  Institute  is  co- 
sponsor  of  the  National  Clean  Water 
Campaign,  which  is  being  sponsored  by 
another  forward-looking  organization, 
the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
I  commend  both  organizations  for  their 
leadership  in  combating  water  pollution. 
Mr.  Blatnik  received  his  award  at  a 
luncheon  at  which  one  of  the  speakers 
was  another  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues the  gentleman  from  Ohio  the 
Honorable  Frank  T.  Bow. 

In  an  outstanding  address,  Mr.  Bow 
paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Blatnik  and  outlined 
the  water  pollution  problem  this  Nation 
faces  and  the  sacrifices  required  to  solve 
them. 

I  think  Mr.  Bow's  remarks  merit  at- 
tention by  other  Members  of  the  House 
and  for  this  reason  I  am  placing  his 
talk  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Mr.  Bow's  speech  follows : 
Speech  bt  Represent ative  Frank  T.  Bow  at 
THE    Awards    Luncheon,    National    Clay 
Pipe  Institute,   Matflower  Hotel.  April 
7,   1965 

I  am  delighted  and  Impressed  with  your 
recognition  of  leaders  in  this  fight  against 
the  formidable  and  deadly  enemy — water 
pollution. 

The  efforts  of  my  colleague,  John  Blat- 
nik, in  this  field  are  worthy  of  every  com- 
mendation. 

The  fine  work  that  Ralph  Pickard  Is  ac- 
compUshlng  In  Kentucky  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  activity  at  the  State  level,  and 
he  has  gone  on  to  a  position  of  national  lead- 
ersbip  as  the  spokesman  for  the  States  and 
the  architect  of  Interstate  cooperation. 

And  It  is  Indeed  heartening  to  see  that  a 
respected,  dynamic  organization  of  younp 
men,  the  Jayceee,  is  supporting  the  cause  all 
over  the  United  States. 

For  this  country  needs  all  the  help  it  can 
get  to  cope  with  this  serious  national  menace. 
We  need  all  the  brains  and  talent  and 
energy  we  can  muster  to  make  certain  that 
this  Nation  will  hare  a  safe,  adequate,  and 
dependable  water  supply. 

We  used  to  tlilnk  of  this  as  a  problem  for 
the  future.  But  the  tremendous  growth  of 
our  population  and  the  ever-growing  demand 
for  water  for  our  Industrial  economy  has 
made  it  an  immediate  problem. 
The  solution  cannot  be  postponed. 
Scientists  and  technicians  used  to  warn  of 
the  threat,  but  we  no  longer  need  their  warn- 
ings. We  can  see  and  we  can  smell,  and 
when  we  find  that  one-fourth  of  the  surface 
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of  Lake  Erie,  one  of  the  largest  bodies  of 
fresh  water  in  the  world,  is  filled  with  a 
nasty  Island  of  slime,  we  know  there  Is  no 
time  for  further  delay. 

And  this  week  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tourists  are  coming  to  Washington  to  see  ovir 
beautiful  cherry  blossoms — one  of  the  great 
attractions  of  the  entire  Nation.  Those 
blossoms  are  only  a  few  hundred  feet  from 
the  Potomac.  Just  a  stone's  tlirow  from  all 
of  that  springtime  beauty  is  a  river  so  filthy 
that  no  one  dares  swim  it,  so  polluted  that 
the  health  of  our  downstream  communities 
is  threatened.  This  river  could  be  a  trenaen- 
dous  asset  for  recreation,  boating,  swimming, 
fishing,  but  the  sad  truth  Is  that  anyone  who 
dares  to  use  the  Potomac  for  these  purposes 
risks  a  bad  case  of  hepatitis,  or  worse. 

This  is  an  appropriate  place  to  discuss 
water  pollution  for  the  problem  of  the 
Potomac  is  similar  to  that  of  many  of  our 
great  rivers,  and  because  the  work  that  is 
being  done  here  can  serve  as  a  pattern  for 
solving  the  problem  on  the  Hudson,  the 
Missouri,  and  other  streams.  Through  the 
cooperaiion  of  communities  all  along  the 
river,  and  of  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Marj'land.  the  Potomac  is  in  far  better  con- 
dition today  than  it  was  10  years  ago,  but 
we  still  liave  a  long  way  to  go. 

Most  of  you  know  the  facts  about  our 
pollution  problem,  but  they  can  never  be 
stated  too  often  or  emphasized  enough. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  Nation's  water  sup- 
ply is  pumped  out  of  lakes  and  rivers  that 
are  functioning  simultaneously  as  the  Na- 
tion's sewer  system. 

The  discliarge  of  industrial  wastes  h.-ts  in- 
creased to  16  billion  gallons  a  day. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  municipal  wastes 
are  still  dumped  as  raw  sewage.  Puting  it 
another  w.^y,  there  are  over  1,500  commu- 
nities serving  13  million  people  that  Just 
dump  thei  rsewage  into  our  lakes,  rivers,  and 
streams.  Ten  of  these  cities  have  a  popula- 
tion of  over  100,000. 

Aiiotlier  31  perceiit  o  fthe  Nation's  munic- 
ipal w.isres  arc  given  only  primary  treat- 
ment— removing  the  solids  but  doing  noth- 
ing about  contaminants  in  solution. 

Still  another  2,700  conununities.  serving 
close  to  6  million  people,  don't  even  have 
.«^ewers  to  collect  waste  materials. 

In  other  words,  more  than  half  the  mu- 
nicipal waste  in  the  Nation  is  being  i)er- 
mitted    to  contaminate  our  water  supplies. 

And  in  major  cities  where  we  have  made 
adequate  preparations  to  handle  the  normal 
volume  of  municipal  waste,  the  problem  is 
compounded  by  oiur  failure  to  separate  storm 
and  sanitary  sewers.  When  runoff  from  bad 
storms  enters  the  combined  sewer  systems, 
untreated  waste  is  carried  off  into  rivers  and 
I. ikes  with  a  resulting  heavy  imj>act  on  an 
already  serious  problem.  More  than  1,900 
communities  with  a  total  population  of 
nearly  58  niillion  people  have  this  problem  to 
solve. 

I  am  pleisod  to  note  that  Washington  Is 
well  on  tlie  way  to  completing  a  separate 
storm  sower  system,  an  imporUtnt  step  to- 
ward cle.niing  up  the  Potomac. 

And  progress  has  been  made  in  other 
respect;-. 

Since  1956  Congress  has  appropriated  $408 
million  for  construction  of  municipal  sewage 
treatment  plants,  $370  million  of  which  has 
been  all'x-ated  as  the  Federal  share  in  sewage 
worl:s  with  a  total  cost  of  $2.2  billion.  These 
plants  ;'re  serving  or  will  serve  some  40 
million  people.  ^ 

Current  sewage  plant  constrtiction  is 
moving  ihead  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $800 
million  a  vear. 

A  gre.u  deal  of  planning  and  research  has 
been  ;i"romrjiished.  Tlie  .seven  river  basin 
projert:  are  a  case  in  point. 

lMten.-,ivf>,  comprehensive  studies,  recon- 
naissiince  surveys,  recommendations  for  rem- 
edial measures,  analyzing  stream  flow  regu- 


lation, designing  mathematical  models  to 
predict  the  impact  of  witste  loads  and  eval- 
uating proposed  water  pollution  control  ac- 
tivities, are  being  done  In  the«e  areas. 

Research  centers  In  Alaska,  Georgia,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Michigan,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  and  Minnesote  are  gathering 
data  and  making  surveys.  At  the  Robert  A. 
Taft  Sanitary  Engineering  Center  in  Cincin- 
nati we  are  making  progress  on  new,  eco- 
nomically feasible  techniques  for  waste  water 
renovation. 

There  has  been  progress,  too.  In  interstate 
cooperation  and  uniform  laws.  Congress  has 
given  its  consent  to  the  formation  of  seven 
interstate  compacts  having  substantial  pow- 
ers. The  areas  include  New  England,  a  joint 
effort  by  Connecticut.  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  a  commission  on  the  Potomac  River, 
a  Klamath  river  basin  compact,  a  Delaware 
basin  compact,  a  Tennessee  river  basin  com- 
pact Involving  seven  States,  and  Orsanco,  the 
Ohio  River  Valley  water  sanitation  compact. 

Coming  from  Ohio.  I  am  best  acquainted 
with  Orsanco  of  which  Bart  HoU  is  the  chair- 
man this  year.  Orsanco  has  made  great 
strides  toward  cleaning  up  the  Ohio  River. 
Today  99  percent  of  the  sew^ige  emanating 
from  communities  along  1.000  miles  of  the 
Ohio  is  piped  Into  purification  plans.  Now 
we  are  turning  to  the  problem  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  Governor  Rhodes  has  celled  a  confer- 
ence of  the  Governors  of  the  seven  Great 
Lakes  States  for  April  28.  Hiey  v?111  review 
the  problem  and  set  the  course  for  cleaning 
up  the  pollution  problem  in  this  vital  area. 

We  have  seen  the  scope  of  the  problem  and 
we  have  reviewed  what  has  been  done  and 
is  being  done  about  it.  Now,  what  more 
should  we  do? 

Congress,  as  you  know,  is  now  working  on 
additional  legislation.  Tlie  Senate  had 
passed  a  bill  that  authorizeB  an  appropri- 
ation of  $60  million  for  3  years  for  demon- 
stration projects  and  for  separation  of  storm 
and  sanitary  sewers.  It  also  Increases  the 
amount  that  may  be  given  a  single  treat- 
ment project  to  $1  million,  and  to  $4  million 
for  multicommtinity  projects.  Planned 
metropolitan  projects  may  receive  an  addi- 
tional 10  percent  above  the  new  limits. 

The  bill  creates  a  new  agency  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  take  over  the  Federal  pollution  con- 
trol enforcement  powers  now  in  PHS. 

Mr.  Bl.\tntk's  bill  is  more  generous,  rais- 
ing the  limit  on  single  projects  to  $1.2  mil- 
lion and  on  combined  projects  to  $4.8 
million. 

It  authorizes  a  grant  without  regard  to 
the  dollar  ceiling  limitations  with  a  full 
30  percent  to  be  made  per  project  if  the 
State  matches  the  full  Federal  contribution. 
This  kind  of  grant  can  be  made  only  from 
the  State's  allotment  of  appropriated  funds 
in  excess  of  $100  million. 

The  Blatnik  bill  also  provides  that  the 
allotment  of  funds  to  the  State  in  excess  of 
any  appropriations  over  $100  million  yearly 
will  be  made  solely  on  the  b«sis  of  pc:>pula- 
tlon.  Finally,  It  increases  the  annual  au- 
thorization for  this  work  to  $150  million. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  must  weigh 
carefully  the  impact  of  this  larger  authoriza- 
tion on  the  problem  I  have  deecribcd. 

Is  $60  million  for  demoastration  projects 
sufficient  to  tackle  the  problem  of  storm  and 
sanitary  sewer  .separation?  Do  we  really  need 
more  studies  and  demonstration  projects  In 
this  area?  Is  it  not  self-evident  that  com- 
bined sewers  are  a  major  source  of  contiimi- 
nation,  and  that  any  separation  project  is 
certain  to  alleviate  pollution  problems?  I 
think  this  is  one  area  where  we  could  get  on 
with  the  work  with  a  much  Uirger  expendi- 
ture. 

How  about  the  treatment  plant  program? 
Will  $150  million  per  year  froan  the  Federal 
Government  do  the  job,  or  could  more  be 
used  to  advantage? 


We  know  that  there  is  a  backlog  of  about 
$2.6  billion  worth  of  waste  collection  and 
treatment  projects.  If  our  goal  is  to  clean 
up  municipal  wastes  by  1970,  an  annual  ex- 
penditm-e  of  $830  million  would  be  required 
It  seems  to  me  that  some  careful  study 
should  be  given  to  the  ability  of  States  and 
municipalities  to  match  additional  Federal 
funds.  If  they  can  do  so  at  a  rate  greater 
than  $150  million  a  year,  Congress  should 
consider  very  thoughtfully  an  appropriation 
equal  to  whatever  can  be  used. 

Beyond  tills,  there  is  the  problem  of  ob- 
solescence. Many  older  systems  must  be 
replaced  as  the  years  go  by;  In  particular,  I 
might  suggest,  those  systems  that  are  novv- 
using  inferior  though  inexpensive  pipe.  The 
wise  planners  who  start  with  good  clay  pipe 
will  not  have  that  worry. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  that  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  House  Appro- 
priations Conmaittee,  the  man  who  is  usually 
talking  about  cutting  the  budget,  is  talking 
today  about  larger  expenditures.  But  I  have 
often  said  that  we  must  learn  to  distinguish 
our  needs  from  our  wants.  We  must  review 
Federal  programs  on  the  basis  of  what  Is  re- 
quired for  the  Nation,  and  what  may  be  only 
desirable. 

If  we  agree  that  protecting  our  water  re- 
source is  perhaps  the  most  ftmdamental  re- 
quirement for  our  futiu-e  growth  and  well- 
being,  then  I  suggest  that  we  can  devote 
maximum  effort  on  this  program,  foregoing 
some  of  the  things  that  are  less  essential. 

Summing  up,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
these  things  to  do: 

First,  we  must  continue  to  dramatize  and 
publicize  the  problem.  The  President  has 
set  the  course  by  using  the  Potomac  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  and  must  be  done.  If  the 
American  people  recognize  the  nature  of  the 
problem,  they  will  support  any  effort  that  is 
required  to  correct  it. 

Second,  we  must  continue  our  research, 
but  we  must  also  be  quicker  to  put  our  new 
knowledge  into  action.  We  have  studied 
enough  to  know  pollution  when  we  see  i'. 
We  know  when  it  gets  out  of  hand.  We 
know  what  causes  it.  Now  let  us  work  to 
achieve  standards  In  pollution  enforcement 
measures  that  will  pinpoint  sources  of  pol- 
lution quickly  and  set  up  methods  to  correct 
them  with  dispatch. 

Third,  we  must  encourage  the  States  to 
enter  into  interstate  programs  for  control 
of  entire  river  systems  and  lakes.  Again  I 
will  mention  Orsanco  as  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done,  and  Governor  Rhodes'  Great 
Lakes  Conference  as  an  example  of  what 
must  be  done  to  tackle  the  Job  ahead. 

Fourth,  we  mtist  provide  Federal  support 
equal  to  the  maximima  capabilities  of  the 
municipalities  and  the  States. 

Competent  authorities  have  testified  ti.at 
the  States  may  be  able  to  match  up  to  $175 
million  in  Federal  funds  next  year  and  as 
much  as  $200  million  In  the  years  followijip. 
Certainly  this  should  be  thoroughly  lnve.=  t:- 
gated. 

And  we  should  do  it  all  with  clay  pipe. 

It  gives  me  a  really  deep  satisfaction  to 
come  here  today  when  you  are  honoring 
John  Blatnik,  and  to  join  with  you  in  rec- 
ognizing his  leadership  In  this  field.  As  y  u 
all  know,  John  Is  a  Democrat  and  I  ain  a 
Republican,  and  on  many  issues  we  hive 
quite  different  views.  I'm  cerUtin  thiit 
would  be  apparent  in  any  study  of  the  roll- 
call  votes  in  the  House.  But  there  are  a:  o 
issues  on  which  partisanship  is  not  a  factor, 
and  we  have  been  discussing  one  of  theii; 
today.  All  of  us  in  the  House  recogni/e 
John  Blatnik  as  the  expert  and  the  leadtT 
of  the  causes  and  cures  of  water  pollution. 
I  am  glad  to  support  him  every  way  tli.U  I 
can,  and  I  am  doubly  glad  to  be  with  you 
today  and  to  join  in  this  well-deserved  reco'.;- 
nition  of  John's  magnificent  achievement 
Generations  of  Americans  are  in  his  debt. 


April  IJf,  1965 

High  School  Chemistry  Teacher  Awards 
Program 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1965 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  often 
lieglect  to  consider  the  great  pait  that 
American  lndusti"y  plays  in  the  training 
of  scientists.  This  not  only  takes  place 
In  scholarship  grants  but  also  in  direct 
training  programs  or  incentives  to  exist- 
ing educational  programs. 

The  chemical  industry  has  made  tre- 
mendous strides  in  the  past  two  decades. 
A  major  share  of  our  present  alHuence 
can  be  traced  directly  to  these  f  arsighted 
scientists. 

If  American  industry  is  to  keep  its 
present  forward  position  in  this  highly 
competitive  world,  we  mtist  see  that  fine 
student  chemists  receive  proper  training. 
The  Chemical  Industry  CouncD,  con- 
cerned with  all  things  for  the  public 
c-ood,  has  inaugurated  a  new  educational 
policy  called  the  high  school  chemistry 
teacher  awards  program. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Hanna  of  the  chemical  divi- 
sion of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co., 
at  Barberton,  Ohio,  is  chainnan  of  the 
CIC  program  in  the  Akron  area.  He 
lias  informed  me  that  one  of  the  two 
pilot  programs  has  already  been  succes- 
fuUy  conducted  in  the  Akron,  Ohio,  dis- 
trict. This  pilot  program  was  conducted 
ior  the  Manufacturing  Chemists  Associ- 
ation. I  wish  to  commend  the  members 
of  this  association  for  their  excellent 
v.ork.  I  also  wish  to  commend  Mr. 
John  P.  Moore,  a  teacher  at  Cuyahoga 
Falls  High  School.  He  was  cited  by  the 
Chemical  Industry  Council  for  his  out- 
standing work  in  this  field. 

The  Chemical  and  Engineeriiig  News 
magazine  carried  a  veiy  comprehensive 
article  about  this  subject. 

The  article  follows: 
Pilot  Pbogkam  Honors  High  School 
Teacher:  MCA  Backs  Local  Chemical  In- 
dustry Councils  in  Establishing  High 
School  Teacher  Awards:  Akron  Area  Has 
First  Winner 

The  educational  gap  between  chemical 
tiieories  and  their  industrial  applications 
may  have  closed  somewhat  this  month  In 
.\kron,  Ohio.  Eight  companies  in  the 
!;:  eater  Akron  area  recognized  John  F.  Moore 
■s  the  outstanding  high  school  chemistry 
teacher  In  the  area.  Chosen  from  a  list  of 
inminees  representing  14  local  schools,  Mr. 
Moore  was  cited  for  giving  his  students  an 
outstanding  appreciation  of  the  relationship 
hotween  chemical  principles  and  their  indus- 
*nal  applications.  He  teaches  at  Cuyahoga 
Fills  (near  Akron)   High  School. 

The  otiti>tanding  chemistry  teacher  awards 
;i!ogi-am  is  the  latest  activity  of  the  Chemi- 
cTil  Indtistry  Council  (Akron  region  i .  Edu- 
'  ational  programs  designed  to  aid  local 
'■  hools,  colleges,  and  technological  institu- 
'I'lns  have  been  condttcted  before  by  chemi- 
I'.'.I  industry  councils  in  various  States.  But 
•ntil  recently,  thefe  activities  have  taiicn 
'^iher  forms.  For  example,  career  confer- 
t'lccs.  plant  tours,  and  chemical  caravans 
liave  been  staged:  speakers  have  addressed 
'.  itdcnt  meetings:  laberato-y  crju!  imeiu 
'lis  been  provided:  and  industry  per;  onnel 
iiive  substituted  for  absent   teachers. 


Chemical  industry  councils  In  many  States 
sponsor  widely  varying  educational  programs 
in  cooperation  with  the  Manufacturing 
Chemists'  Association.  But  the  Akron  CIC- 
MCA  high  school  chemistry  teacher  award  Is 
the  first  of  Its  kind. 

Encouraged  by  Its  successful  college  chem- 
istry teacher  awards  program,  MCA  decided  to 
conduct  a  pilot  awards  program  for  high 
school  chemistry  teachers  during  1964-65. 
"High  school  science  teachers  generally  re- 
ceive even  less  recognition  for  their  work 
than  do  college  science  teachers,"  says  Dr. 
Walter  S.  Guthmann,  chairman  of  the  asso- 
ciation's education  activities  committee. 

"Yet  It  is  at  the  secondary  school  level 
that  students  with  capacity  for  scientific 
careers  are  often  won  or  lost.  Because  the 
quality  of  teaching  Is  a  deciding  factor  at 
this  time  in  students'  lives,  more  must  be 
done  to  encourage  good  high  school  science 
Instruction."  Dr.  Guthmann  adds. 

LOCAL 

For  its  first-year  pilot  effort,  MCA  spon- 
sored one  local  activity  In  the  great-er  Akron 
area,  and  a  regional  program  in  Texas.  The 
Texas  Chemical  Council  will  make  Its  selec- 
tion within  a  few  weeks.  The  F>articipatlng 
councils  were  chosen  from  among  those  ex- 
pressing £ui  interest  in  the  project.  If  this 
year's  pilot  programs  are  successful,  MCA 
plans  to  expand  Its  efiforts  to  include  more 
councils. 

MCA  hopes  that  Its  program  will  help  fill 
a  need  "sorely  felt  by  those  in  the  chemical 
industry.  Whatever  the  merit  of  modern 
chemistry  instruction,  it  concentrates  on  the 
theories  and  principles  of  the  subject  and 
vertiually  excludes  their  industrial  applica- 
tions," says  Dr.  Guthmann.  MCA  recom- 
mends some  priorities  In  its  new  awards  pro- 
gram in  an  effort  to  correct  this  situation. 
purpose 

Tlie  principval  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
promote  high  school  teaching  of  chemistry 
with  special  emphasis  on  industrial  technol- 
ogy.    Its  other  ptirposes  are  to: 

Honor  outstanding  high  school  chemistry 
teachers. 

Call  public  attention  to  recognizing  the 
neefl  for  good  chemistry  teaching  at  the  sec- 
ondary level.  There  is  not  only  a  need  for 
training  future  scientists,  MCA  says,  but  also 
for  preparing  all  high  school  graduates  for 
intelligent  activity  In  an  increasingly  tech- 
nological world. 

Inspire  qualified  students  to  choose  ca- 
reers in  high  school  of  college  science  teach- 
ing. 


The  Accomplishments  of  Full 
Employment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  newspapermen  in  Wyo- 
ming is  Bernie  Horton.  editor  of  the 
Cheyenne  Eagle.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Wyoming  College  of 
Journalism — was  at  one  time  the  pub- 
lisher cf  what  may  well  have  been  the 
last  remaining  handset  weekly  in  the 
Nation. 

For    many    years.    Mr.    Horton    has 

v.^rked  with  the  McCraken  Newspapers 

n   Wyoming  and  for  the  past  several 

years   has    edited    the   Cheyenne   daily. 

the  Wyoming  Eagle. 


Few  editors  have  a  more  objective 
grasp  and  an  understanding  of  legisla- 
tion than  Bemie  Horton,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  include  in  the  Record  his  re- 
cent editorial  from  the  Eagle  regarding 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  and  its  effect  on  the  Nation : 
TowAED  Pull  Employment 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  was  passed  only  3  years  ago,  but  already 
it  is  proving  to  be  a  success. 

It  has  provided  employment  opportunities 
for  thousands  of  men  and  women. 

Under  this''act.  more  than  300,000  tuiem- 
ployed  men  and  women  are  being  trained. 

According  to  W.  WlUard  Wlrtz,  Secretary 
of  Labor,  nearly  75  percent  of  those  who  have 
completed  their  courses  have  obtained  Jobs. 
An  additional  60,000  economically  and  cul- 
turally deprived  persons  have  received  train- 
ing in  more  than  100  special  projects. 

"These  people,"  said  Wlrtz  In  a  recent  re- 
lease, "are  on  the  road  to  becoming  produc- 
tive members  of  the  community.  Instead  of 
remaining  welfare  recipients." 

Under  the  program,  special  effort  has  been 
placed  on  training  family  breadwinners. 

According  to  Wlrtz,  60  percent  of  the 
trainees  are  responsible  for  families  or  house- 
holds. Nearly  half  of  the  trainees  had  been 
out  of  work  15  weeks  or  longer  when  they 
entered  their  courses. 

"The  worth  of  the  manpower  training  pro- 
gram," Wltz  stated,  "was  demonstrated  by 
a  recent  Independent  study  which  reported 
that  $623,000  In  training  costs  on  one  pro- 
gram yielded  a  return  of  $3,300,000  In  bene- 
fits." 

Every  State  In  the  Nation  has  Joined  in  the 
program. 

But  today,  20  million  Americans  reportedly 
do  not  have  the  skills  needed  in  our  tech- 
nologically adVEinced  society. 

President  Johnson  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment have  recommended  that  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  due  to  expire 
next  year,  be  strengthened  and  made  a 
permanent  program. 

Full  employment  is  one  of  the  goals  of  the 
Johnson  administration  and  one  of  the  hopes 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

The  manpower  training  program  appears 
to  be  moving  the  Nation  toward  that  goal. 


Armenian   Martyrs  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5,  1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  a  half  century  since  that  in- 
famous day  in  1915  when  the  mass 
slaughter  and  deportation  of  some  2  mil- 
lion Armenians  began  in  Turkey.  Since 
then,  April  24  of  each  year  is  observed 
as  Armenian  martyrs  day  in  commemo- 
ration of  this  great  tragedy  which  al- 
most saw  the  annihilation  of  a  whole 
people. 

In  the  long  and  turbulent  history  of 
the  Armenian  i>eople.  the  year  1915  un- 
doubtedly stands  out  as  the  darkest  year. 
By  the  end  of  that  year  only  a  handful 
of  Armenians  were  left,  spared  mii-acu- 
lously  from  the  scourge  that  swept  over 
Turkey  and  destroyed  nearly  every  Ar- 
menian community  in  that  country. 
Clergymen,  intellectuals,  businessmen, 
aitisans,  old  and  young,  men.  women  and 
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children — no  was  spared,  all  were 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  save  for  the 
very  few  fortunate  survivors  who  lived 
to  tell  the  world  of  the  massacre  of  an 
innocent  people. 

The  noted  British  historian  Arnold  J. 
Toynbee  in  his  book  "The  Treatment  of 
Armenians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
1915-16,"  describes  the  gruesome  events 
in  these  words: 

Early  In  February  "a  decree  went  forth 
that  all  Armenians  should  be  disarmed.  The 
Armenians  in  the  army  were  drafted  out  of 
the  fighting  ranks,  re-formed  into  special  la- 
bour batalUons,  and  set  to  work  at  throwing 
up  fortifications  and  constructing  roads. 
The  disarming  of  the  civil  ix>pulatlon  was 
left  to  the  local  authorities  ,and  in  every  ad- 
ministrative centre  a  reign  of  terror  began. 
On  a  certain  date,  In  whatever  town  or  vil- 
lage It  might  be,  the  public  crier  went 
through  the  streets  annoimclng  that  every 
male  Armenian  must  present  himself  forth- 
with at  the  government  building.  In  some 
cases  the  warning  was  given  by  the  soldiery 
or  genarmerie  slaughtering  every  male  Ar- 
menian they  encountered  In  the  streets. 
The  men  presented  themselves  In  their  work- 
ing clothes.  When  they  arrived,  they  were 
thrown  without  explanation  Into  prison, 
kept  there  a  day  or  two,  and  then  marched 
out  of  the  town  in  batches,  roped  man  to 
man,  along  some  southerly  or  southeasterly 
road.  They  were  starting,  they  were  told, 
on  a  long  Journey — ^Mosul  or  perhaps  to 
Baghdad.  But  they  had  not  long  to  ponder 
over  their  plight,  for  they  were  halted  and 
massacred  at  the  first  lonely  place  on  the 
road.  There  was  complete  coordination  be- 
tween Talaat  Bey's  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
and  Enver  Pasha's  Ministry  ot  War,  for  si- 
multaneously the  Armenian  Labour  Bat- 
talions, working  behlud  the  front,  were  sur- 
rounded by  detachments  of  their  combatant 
Moslem  fellow-soldiers  and  butchered  In  cold 
blood." 

(Arnold  J.  Toynbee,  In  "The  Treatment  of 
Armenians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  1915-16  " 
pp.  638-640.) 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  much  to 
this  description  of  what  was  probably  the 
first  genocidal  act  In  modem  days,  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  the  women  and 
children  were  either  slaughtered,  sold 
Into  slavery,  or  retained  as  servants  In 
Turkish  and  Arab  households. 

To  this  day  the  people  of  Armenian 
descent  have  never  forgotten  the  tragic 
events  of  1915,  nor  can  they  ever  forget 
them.  On  April  24  of  each  year  they 
remember  the  martyrs  who  were  struck 
down  so  savagely  at  the  hands  of  a  cruel 
regime.  In  this  country,  where  several 
hundred  thousand  Americans  of  Arme- 
nian origin  live  in  peace  with  their  neigh- 
bors, this  sad  day  of  tribute  Is  obsei-ved 
in  many  communities.  Special  memo- 
rial services  are  held  In  the  churches  and 
public  meetings  are  dedicated  to  pay 
homage  to  the  martyrs  of  1915. 

On  tills  day,  peace-loving  Americans 
of  all  faiths  and  national  origins  join  in 
this  observance  with  bowed  heads  and 
heavy  hearts  laden  with  sadness  at  the 
inhumanities  of  man.  ^We  express  our 
profound  sympathy  to  a  dauntless  and 
heroic  people,  to  Armenians  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  countries,  who  have 
risen  from  the  ashes  of  annihilation  to 
rebuild  their  culture  and  heritage.  Let 
us  hope  and  pray  that  never  again  will 
humanity  be  afflicted  with  such  a  tragedy 
as  befell  the  Armenian  people  just  a  half 
century  ago. 


The  Albatross  New  England  Must  Bear 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OT   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14.  1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
said  it  before  and  I  shall  say  it  again 
that  the  continuation  of  restrictions  on 
residual  fuel  oil  is  a  blow  to  the  indus- 
tries of  New  England  at  a  time  when 
other  economic  pressures  continue  to 
rise.  These  restrictions  must  be  re- 
moved. 

Recently  there  appeared  in  two  Mas- 
sachusetts newspapers  articles  dealing 
with  this  albatross  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  seen  fit  to  leave  hanging 
around  our  necks.  I  believe  that  the  ar- 
ticles reveal  to  a  great  extent  the  temper 
of  New  Englanders  in  reaction  to  this 
discriminatory  move. 

The  articles  to  which  I  refer  appear 
below: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Apr.  2.  1965] 
L.B.J.  Reneges  on  Oil:  It's  New  England's 
TcTEN — But  for  What? 
(By  Peter  B.  Greenough) 
With  considerable  fanfare  last  year.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  announced  that  he  would  keep 
his  hands  entirely  off  petroleum  policy.    It 
would  rest,  he  gave  his  assurance,  solely  in 
the  Jurisdiction  of  Interior  Secretary  Stewart 
Udall. 

If  this  Is  stiU  true,  then  the  President  must 
now  be  washing  with  a  particularly  powerful 
brand  of  tar  soap.    It  takes  that,  and  kero- 
sene too,  to  remove  the  odor  of  the  recent 
decision  regarding  residual  oil  fuel  imparts. 
Udall   himself   admitted    tiiat   the   White 
House  had  something  to  do  with  Wednesday's 
ruling.     He  also  tossed  in  lawyers  from  the 
Justice    Department,    Budget     Bureau,    and 
Interior  as  Justification  for  denial  of  a  mean- 
ingful relaxation  of  resid  controls. 
Now,  isn't  that  Interesting? 
Udall  has  had  this  matter  under  study  for 
over  a  year.    Yet  he  bUunes  a  change  of  plana 
on  last-minute  legal  advice. 
The  Globe  hears  it  differently. 
Lee  White,  White  Hoii.sc  coimsel,  is  the  man 
to  whom  the  finger  polni*.    In  other  words, 
L.B.J,  himself,  who  has  directly  interfered 
in  petroleum  matters. 

While  we're  at  it,  let's  review  more  of  the 
bidding. 

Mr.  J.  was  effusive  in  his  campaign  promises 

in  Providence.  Boston,  and  Portland  last  fall. 

"It's  New  England's  turn  naxt,"  he  as&iired 

one  and  all.     He  meant  in  ccunection  with 

residual  oil. 

Some  ttu-n.    Some  promise. 
What  else,  might  we  ask,  does  the  President 
owe  Appalachla?    He's  given  the  area  special 
financial  aid  considerably  over  and   beyond 
the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Why  heed  the  false  arguments  about  fur- 
ther injury  in  coal  country  fro-m  ro.sidual  oil, 
when  this  line  lonp  .since  has  been  tor- 
pedoed by  the  Office  of  Enicrcrency  Planning? 
Residual,  OEP  points  out  is  no  menace  either 
to  national  security  or  enipUTj  ment  in  West 
Virginia-Kentucky. 

Defense  Secretary  McN:ana.i»a  reportedly  is 
sitting  on  a  second  study  fUlly  confirming 
OEP's  findings.  I^fs  .see  it.  Allow  the  pub- 
Uc  to  judge  whether  economic  prood  ."lense  or 
plain  political  logrolling  is  involved  here. 

Representative  Sn.vio  Conte's  reaction  best 
typifies  New  England  congressional  senti- 
ment. He  feels,  in  the  wake  of  Udafls  rul- 
ing: 


"*  •  *  duped  and  conned  as  smoothly  as  a 
hick  In  a  shell  game." 

We  all  have,  to  the  tune  of  $4'o  million  a 
year.  That's  Udall 's  own  estimate  of  what, 
clamps  on  residual  cost  New  England  each 
year. 

Caji  anything  be  saved  from  this  sticky 
mess? 

Just  possibly.  Our  12  New  England  Sena- 
tors deserve  a  White  House  hearing.  They 
have  a  score  with  Mr.  Johnson.  A  face-to- 
angry-faces  confrontation  might  Just  cause 
Udall 's  decision  to  be  overturned. 

Indeed,  the  President  has  Uttle  to  lose  bv 
it.  ' 

How  could  he  possibly  be  accused  of  inter- 
fering any  fvu-ther  In  oil  policy  than  he  al- 
ready has  been? 

[From  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette, 
Apr.  3, 19651 

New  England's  Distress 
New  England  business  interests — and  that 
also  means  everyone  who  works  for  New 
England  businesses — got  a  raw  deal  In  Wash- 
ington this  week  when  the  administration 
refused  to  eliminate  residual  oU  Import 
quotas  for  this   part  of  the  country. 

By  importing  all  the  residual  oU  they 
needed.  New  England  businessmen  could  re- 
dtice  their  heating  and  power  cosrts  substan- 
tially. One  estimate  puts  the  added  cost  at 
$40  million  annuadly. 

The  operation  that  resulted  In  the  quotas 
being  retained  was  not  a  savory  one.  Inte- 
rior Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  had  already 
announced  that  he  had  worked  out  a  tenta- 
tive plan  to  remove  the  import  quotas  for 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  and  Florida. 

Then,  shortly  before  a  scheduled  nev.s 
conference,  word  came  from  the  White 
House  that  the  quotas  were  not  going  to  be 
lifted.  The  ofBclal  line  Is  that  this  move  did 
not  meet  the  legal  test  of  "providing  for  tiie 
national  sectirlty." 

Udall  had  already  gone  on  record,  how- 
ever, as  saying  he  did  not  believe  national 
security  considerations  warranted  continua- 
tion  of   the   program. 

All  12  New  England  senators  immediately 
Joined  in  sending  an  Indignant  message  to 
President  Johnson,  appealing  for  an  end  to 
the  quota  program.  They  feel,  and  rightly 
so.  that  this  Is  discrimination  against  a  sec- 
tion of  the  country  which  must  fight  con- 
tinually to  overcome  handicaps  imposed  by 
distances  from  sources  of  supply. 

Need  for  further  strengthening  of  New 
England's  Interests  in  the  Nation's  CapiU.I. 
as  proposed  by  seven  House  Members — in- 
cluding Representative  William  H.  Bates— 
thus  became  even  more  evident. 

Bates  and  six  other  Republican  congre.ss- 
men  sought  congressional  approval  for  a  New 
England  regional  development  commission. 
They  said,  when  Introducing  the  legislation, 
that  the  commission  would  look  Into  such 
areas  as  transportation,  tourism,  education 
health,  industrial  gi-owth,  power  and  seasliort- 
matters. 

The  residnnl  oil  ruling  was  a  good  example 
of  the  need  for  imity  In  this  six-State  area. 
New  England  must  begin  to  protect  its  in- 
vestments in  Federal  Government  or  it  is 
going  to  see  an  acceleration  of  the  trend 
toward  u.nng  our  tax  funds  to  support  other 
part-T  of  the  country. 

Tlic  Appalachia  program  is  one  example  of 
this.  Representative  Silvio  O.  Conte,  who 
represents  the  western  end  of  this  State. 
brought  tliis  program  into  his  reaction  to 
the  oil  ruling.  Protesting  he  had  been 
"duped  and  conned,"  he  said  New  England 
taxpayers  are  being  asked  to  pick  up  their 
share  of  the  "colossal  cost"  of  the  Appala- 
chia program,  but  "what  they  are  getting 
in  return  is  a  kick  in  the  teeth." 

For  further  Illustration  of  all  outgo  and 
little  return,  we  refer  to  the  statement  by 
B.ATEs  this  week  on  the  aid  to  education  bill. 
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He  said  the  bill  will  cost  MassachtisettB  tax- 
payers $22  mUUon,  but  other  States,  i>ar- 
ticularly  Texas,  will  reap  the  harvest. 

Bates  said  26  States  will  get  more  money 
tlian  Massachusetts.  The  $22  million,  he 
said,  represents  the  difference  between  what 
M.issachusetts  taxpayers  wUl  pay — $35  mil- 
lion— and  what  they  will  get  back — $13.9 
niillion. 

Obviously,  the  Federal  Government  should 
do  what  It  can  to  remove  the  "pockets  of 
poverty,"  but  It  cannot  continue  to  take  all 
It  can  get  from  New  England  without  re- 
turning a  fair  share.  This  corner  of  the 
country  Is  reaching  a  point  where  it  must 
St  nd  up  and  fight  for  everything  it  can  get 
from  Washington. 


Call  for  Boycott  of  a  Whole  State  Is 
Alarming 


EXTENSION  OF  REIMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  8, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Six'aker,  many  thinking  people  across 
the  country  are  beginning  to  wonder 
ai^out  the  real  motives  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  Is  he  really  interested  in  the 
N',  ,Toes,  or  does  he  have  a  much  broader 
purpose  in  mind  in  calling  for  continued 
ri.  raonstrations,  violence,  and  a  boycott 
Q.  signed  to  wreck  private  enterprise  in 
Aii'.bama?  Is  King  working  alone  in 
advocating  his  destructive  plans,  or  is 
ti.'  re  a  hidden  hand  directing  his  activi- 
Xu>7  The  people  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  Negroes,  have  a  right  to 
k-  ow  what  kind  of  man  this  is  who  places 
hnnself  above  the  law  and  makes  de- 
mands regardless  of  the  misery  they  may 
cc'Lse  the  very  people  for  whom  he  pro- 
fi   -es  so  much  sympathy. 

I  think  we  should  ask  and  demand 
RP.  answer  from  the  Justice  Department: 
Who  Is  Martin  Luther  King?  Who 
f  nances  his  programs  of  destruction? 
What  are  his  allegiances? 

Some  of  the  alarm  he  Is  causing  is 

ckarly  seen  In  the  following  editorial 

from    the    St.    Louis    Globe -Democrat 

\^hich  was  reprinted  In  Human  Events: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat] 

King's  Boycott  of  Al.\bama  Called 

"Alarming"  Propcsal 

Cr.  Martin  Luther  King's  call  for  a  national 
r.ci  international  economic  boycott  against 
Ai,.bama  Is  perhaps  the  most  alarming  action 
this  civil  rights  leader  has  ever  seriously 
proiK)sed.  Could  he  have  considered  all  the 
<    :;sequences? 

Dr.  King  Is  asking  other  Amertcans  to  set 
themselves  against  Alabama  and  deliberately 
tr-.Yriminate  against  the  goods  produced  by 
t'.i'  more  than  3  million  Negro  and  white 
f  'low  Americans  who  happen  to  live  within 
■  .0  geographical  boundaries  of  that  State. 

It  would  be  the  poor  Negroes  and  poor 
"  :.ucs  of  Alabama  who  would  bear  the  worst 
b.'unt  of  this  proposed  boycott. 

Alabamans  are  not  unlike  other  Americans 
"■■  that  they  are  a  people  proud  of  their  State. 
r<  es  Dr.  King  think  that  the  effect  of  this 
!■  ycott  will  be  for  the  millions  of  whites  In 
Alabama  to  cry  "enough,"  denounce  the 
C'Tuvernor  they  have  elected,  and  confess  their 
fins  to  the  Nation? 


Ratho-  we  would  think  that  every  Ala- 
baman, and  other  southerners.  Including 
those  now  employing  their  time  and  sweat 
to  work  out  some  peaceable  solution  to  this 
racial  crisis,  would  rally  around  Alabama  and 
reject  this  ImpUclt  denunciation  of  an  entire 
State — and  a  region. 

Bringing  Alabama  to  her  knees  is  hardly 
the  way  to  bring  her  to  fuller  acceptance  of 
the  new  rules  and  laws  of  this  land.  Rather 
the  opposite. 

Dr.  King  has  lost  his  perspective — and 
patience.  He  must  remember  that  not  untU 
1954  was  it  Illegal  to  segregate  public  schools; 
not  until  1964  was  It  unlawful  for  motels  and 
major  restaurants  to  keep  out  Negroes. 

Because  of  the  rulings  and  laws  of  this  past 
decade,  a  century  of  tradition  and  an  entire 
way  of  Life  must  be  discarded  in  the  South, 
It  is  folly  to  think  that  such  a  radical  change 
will  not  produce  tension  and,  among  the 
ignorant  and  reactionary,  some  violence. 

As  we  are  all  Americans,  it  should  be  our 
objective  to  keep  that  violence  to  a  mini- 
mum, to  understand  Alabama's  agonizing 
problem  while  insuring  that  she  moves  into 
compliance  with  the  law. 

To  clamp  an  economic  boycott  upon  Ala- 
bama— which  we  lack  the  courage  to  clamp 
upon  the  Communist  states  of  East  Europe 
where  all  rights  are  denied  indiscriminately — 
would  be  to  declare  the  elected  government 
of  Alabama  an  enemy  of  the  United  States. 
Tliat  act  would  deal  a  crippling  blow  to  the 
Union  Itself. 

Using  the  example  of  the  murdered  De- 
troit woman  and  the  murdered  minister.  Dr. 
King  asked  the  boycott  to  end  what  he  called 
the  "reign  of  terror."  Two  murders  by  big- 
ots, vicious  and  reprehensive  as  they  were, 
do  not  make  a  reign  of  terror.  Some  of 
our  larger  cities,  such  as  New  York,  can 
better  come  under  such  a  definition. 

In  Alabama,  as  in  every  State,  there  are 
potential  killers,  both  black  and  white, 
stupid,  backward,  brutal  men,  easily  excit- 
able, who  would  kill  and  have  killed  for 
little  more  provocation  than  the  different 
color  of  a  man's  skin.  Dr.  King  knows  there 
are  such  men  in  Alabama. 

As  a  man  of  nonviolence,  he  should  keep 
his  demoFiStrations  strictly  within  legal 
bounds — and  discourage  the  participation  of 
unnecessary  outsiders,  recognizing  full  well 
that  It  is  these  outsiders  who  trigger  the 
murderous  Instincts  of  the  criminal  white 
bigots. 

As  for  the  priests,  nuns,  ministers,  and 
students — many  of  whom  have  the  finest  of 
motives  in  going  to  Selma  or  Montgomery — 
we  suggest  that  the  rights  movement  has 
now  all  the  publicity  It  can  handle. 

We  ask  that  they  recognize  the  hard  fact 
that  their  presence  serves  more  to  exacerbate 
the  situation  and  incite  violence  than  any- 
thing else,  and  that  God  will  hear  their 
prayers  as  clearly  from  St.  Louis  as  He  will 
from  Route  80  in  Alabama. 


Abraham  Lincoln:  15  April  1965 


Paul  V.  Hale  of  the  English  Department 
at  the  State  University  Collegre  at  Buf- 
at  the  State  University  Ck)llege  at 
Buffalo. 

To  bring  Dr.  Hale's  poem,  entitled 
"Abraham  Lincoln:  15  April  1965,"  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  per- 
mission to  place  it  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  poem  follows: 

Abraham  Lincoln:   15  April  1965 
(By  Paul  V.  Hale) 

Five  score  years  ago  the  ages  claimed  you. 
Claimed  you  for  their  own; 
Where  moan  echoed  groan  there  is  sUence, 
But  there  Is  no  peace. 

We  were  not  there,  but  we,  the  unborn. 

Bled  through  your  wounds; 

Today,  through  our  own,  you  bleed. 

For  the  evil  of  civil  strife 

Hydra-like  springs  from  long-forgotten  seed. 

Washington,  Springfield,  Dallas. 

Everywhere  the  spring  comes  late  this  year. 

And  the  heavy  fragrance  of  lilacs 

Spreads  slowly  through  the  cold  air. 

This  Is  a  cruel  time. 

This  Is  a  cruel  season. 

For  there  Is  no  peace. 

Old  leaves  blown  by  the  cold  wind 
Eddy  and  swirl  through  Gettysburg. 
The  branches,  like  dry  bones,  rattle 
And  the  green  leaves  rustle 
As  they,  like  sentinels,  stand  guard 
Over  the  many  who  have  faUen. 

Strange  names  echo  In  the  wind 

As  we  stand  silent  at  Gettysburg  with  you: 

San    Juan    Hill,    Argonne,    Corregldor,    Iwo 

Jlma, 
Normandy,  Bastogne.  Casablanca,  the  Amo, 
Inchon,   Hungnam,   Pleiku,   to  name  but  a 

few; 
The  sun  never  sets  upon  our  dead. 
We   can   not   honcK-   them   as  you   honored 

these 
In  consecrating  their  final  resting  places 
Because  our  dead  were  scattered. 
Driven  by  the  ftiry  of  some  cosmic  force 
To  countless,  nameless  spots 
Where  they  met  with  destiny  and  paid  our 

ransom. 
Would  they  be  amply  repaid  to  know 
Outer  space  is  now  only  another 
A  more  costly  sea? 

Would  they  pardon  us  for  winning  wars 
And  losing  the  peace? 
Would  they  be  proud  of  us  because  we  have 

the  power 
To  dissolve  ourselves  and  their  remalna 
Into  primordial  ooze? 
And  how  would  we  answer  them 
If  they  were  to  ask : 
Who  today  is  free? 

A  gaunt,  tired  figure 
Casts  a  shadow  over  the  patient  grass 
That  together  with  the  withered  leaves 
Works  to  obscure  the  rows  of  granite 
That  long  ago  Invaded  their  domain. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTTES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
a  century  after  the  death  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  our  Nation  Is  still  struggling  to 
realize  the  noble  ideals  for  which  our 
16th  President  lived  and  died. 

Our  failure  to  realize  these  ideals  la 
expressed  eloquently  in  a  poem  by  Dr. 


Centennial  Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PEWNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiba 
Veterans  of  P\>reign  Wars  and  the  Pltts- 
bxirgh  public  schools  sponsored  cent«x- 
nlal  services  recently  marUns  the  end 
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April  14,  19  6  i 


Tribute  to  Sir  Winston  Chorchill 


of  the  Civil  War  and  paying  tribute  to 

members  of  the  All^heny  County  Bar 

Association  who  served  in  that  conflict. 

These  services  paid  particular  honor  to 

Medal  of  Honor  winners  from  Allegheny 

County:  Francis  J.  Herron,  Thomas  R.    HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

Kerr,  Gottlieb  Luty,  John  C.  Mathews, 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Theodore  Mitchell,  Milton  Mathews, 
Charles  Oliver.  Robert  L.  Orr,  Alfred  L. 
Pearson,  Archibald  H.  Rowand,  James 
M.  Schoonmaker,  and  Michael  Sowers. 

A  special  tribute  was  paid  to  Pitts- 
burgh high  school  students  who  are 
listed  on  a  bronze  honor  roll  plaque  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  High  School  Uptown 


or  MABTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29,  1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
throughout  the  world  were  warned  by 
President  Elsenhower's  tribute  to  his  old 
comrade.  Sir  Winston  Churchill.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 


in  Pittsburgh.    The  names  of  63  young     here  this  personal  tribute  delivered  by 


men,  or  25  percent  of  the  school's  en- 
rollment, are  on  this  list. 

Three  Pittsburgh  figm-es  noted  for 
their  outstanding  contributions  and  re- 
search on  the  American  Civil  War  re- 
ceived albums  of  the  Appomatox  Cen- 
tennial stamp  from  Pittsburgh  Post- 
master Edward  G.  Coll.  They  were  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  C.  Stanton  Belfour,  pres- 
ident of  the  Historical  Society  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania,  Edgar  J.  Roth,  artist 
and  authority  on  Civil  War  history,  and 
Julia  M.  Cunningham,  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Reference  Room,  Carnegie 
Library,  Pittsburgh 


I  should  like  to  extend  my  congratula-^.,  " 
tlons  to  Commander  Joseph  A.  Borkow-^t 


President   Eisenhower   on   January   30, 
1965  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London: 

A      Personal      Tribute      to      Sis      Winston 
Churchili. 

(By  General  of  the  Ai-my  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower, delivered  Jan.  30,  1965.  at  St.  Paul's 
Paul's  Cathedral,  London) 
Upon  the  mighty  Thames,  a  great  aveniie 
of   history,   move  at   this  moment   to  their 
final  resting  place  the  mortnl  remains  of  Sir 
■Winston  Churchill,     He  was  a  great  maker 
of  history,   but  his   work  done,   the  record 
closed,   we   can   almost    hear   him,    with   the 
poet,  say: 

"Sunset  and  evening  star. 
And  one  clear  call  for  me. 


ski,  of  the  Allegheny  County  Council, 
VFW,  and  all  the  members  of  the  VFW 
and  to  public  school  officials  in  Pitts- 
burgh who  made  this  program  such  a 
great  success. 


wilight  and  evening  bell 
And  after  that  the  dark. 
And  may  there   be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 
When  I  embark." 


njen, 


Joseph  F.  Manak 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14,  1965 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Joseph  P.  Manak  in  Cleveland 
this  week  brought  sorrow  to  a  great  many 
homes  in  the  area.  Joe  Manak  was  a 
man  who  won  the  admiration  of  those 
his  life  touched,  and  they  were  many. 
My  condolences  to  the  Manak  family, 
who  can  be  justifiably  proud  of  the  edi- 
torial tribute  the  Plain  Dealer  paid  to 
him  in  its  April  14  edition : 

Joseph  F.  Manak 

Literally  thousands  of  West  Side  Cleve- 
landers  kaew  the  late  Joseph  F.  Manak 
through  one  or  more  of  his  activities.  Sand- 
lot  baseball  players  knew  him  from  his  par- 
ticipation and  great  interest  in  baseball. 
For  a  while  he  owned  the  old  Nerval  Theater 
on  Storer  Avenue  and  this  made  him  known 
to  another  group.  Finally,  his  work  for  50 
years  at  Joseph  &  Peiss  Co.,  prior  to  his  re- 
tirement in  1960,  brou^t  him.  in  contact 
with  big  and  little  clotnlng  merchants  here 
and  around  the  country,  as  well  as  with  the 
retaU  purchaser. 

Those  who  knew  Joe  Manak  always  wlU 
remember  him  as  a  big.  bustling,  friendly 
man  with  a  great  concern  for  the  poor,  the 
weak,  the  underdog.  His  death  at  82  con- 
cludes a  long  life  spent  In  almost  ceaseless 
effort  on  behalf  of  his  employer,  his  friends, 
and  family. 


As  I,  like  all  other  free  nJen,  pause  to  pay 
a  personal  tribute  to  the  giant  who  now 
passes  from  among  us,  I  have  no  charter  to 
speak  for  my  countrymen — only  for  myself. 
But,  if  in  memory,  we  Journey  back  two  dec- 
ades to  the  time  when  America  and  Britain 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  In  global  conflict 
against  tyranny,  then  I  can  presume — with 
propriety,  I  think — to  act  as  spokesman  for 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  served  with 
me  and  their  British  comrades  during  3  years 
of  war  in  this  sector  of  the  earth. 

To  those  men  Winston  Churchill  was 
Britain — he  was  the  embodiment  of  British 
defiance  to  threat,  her  courage  in  adversity, 
her  calmness  in  danger,  her  moderation  in 
success.  Among  the  AUiet  his  name  was 
spoken  with  respect,  admiration,  and  affec- 
tion. Although  they  lovefl  to  chuckle  at 
his  foibles,  they  knew  he  was  a  stanch 
friend.  They  felt  his  inspirational  leader- 
ship. They  counted  him  a  fighter  in  their 
ranks. 

The  loyalty  that  the  fighting  forces  of 
many  nations  here  serving  gave  to  him  dur- 
ing that  war  was  no  less  strong,  no  less  freely 
given,  than  he  had,  in  such  full  measure, 
from  his  own  countrymen. 

An  American,  I  was  one  of  those  Allies. 
Diirlng  those  dramatic  months,  I  was 
privileged  to  meet,  to  talk,  to  plan,  and  to 
work    with   him   for  common   goals. 

Out  of  that  association  an  abiding — and  to 
me  precious — friendship  was  forged;  it  with- 
stood the  trials  and  frictions  inescapable 
among  men  of  strong  convictions,  living  in 
the  atmosphere  of  war. 

The  war  ended,  our  friendship  flowered  in 
the  later  and  more  subtle  tests  imposed  by 
International  politics.  Then,  each  of  us. 
holding  high  official  posts  in  his  own  nation, 
strove  together  so  to  concert  the  strength  of 
otu-  two  peoples  that  liberty  might  be 
preserved  among  men  and  the  security  of  the 
free  world  wholly  sustained. 

Through  a  career  during  which  personal 
victories  alternated  with  defeats,  glittering 
praise  with  bitter  criticism,  intense  public 


activity  with  periods  of  semiretlrement 
Winston  Churchill  lived  out  his  4  score  and 
10  yecu^. 

With  no  thought  of  the  length  of  the  time 
he  might  be  permitted  on  earth,  he  was  con- 
cerned only  with  the  quality  of  the  service 
he  could  render  to  hla  nation  and  to  hr<- 
manity.  Though  he  had  no  fear  of  death. 
he  coveted  always  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue that  service. 

At  this  moment,  as  our  hearts  stand  .,: 
attention,  we  say  our  affectionate,  though 
sad,  goodby  to  the  leader  to  whom  the  entire 
body  of  freemen  owes  so  much. 

In  the  coming  years,  many  In  countless 
words  will  strive  to  interpret  the  motive.-, 
describe  the  accomplishments,  and  extol  tl;e 
virtues  of  Winston  Churchill — soldier,  states- 
man, and  citizen  that  two  great  cotmtrics 
were  proud  to  claim  as  their  own.  Amo;.- 
all  the  things  so  written  or  spoken,  there  wifl 
ring  out  through  all  the  centuries  one  in- 
contestable refrain:  Here  was  a  champion  of 
freedom. 

May  God  grant  that  we — and  the  gener.i- 
tions  who  will  remember  him — heed  ti.e 
lessons  he  taught  us:  in  his  deeds,  in  his 
words,  in  his  life. 

May  we  carry  on  his  work  until  no  natic;u 
lies  in  captivity;  no  man  Is  denied  oppor- 
tunity for  fulfilllment. 

And  now,  to  you.  Sir  Winston — my  oUi 
friend — farewell. 


Passover  Message 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14, 1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  Passover  is  E>erhaps 
fullest  of  religious  depth,  historical  sig- 
nificance, and  human  warmth  and  glad- 
ness for  those  who  share  the  precious 
heritage  of  the  Jewish  faith,  Jewish  his- 
tory, and  Jewish  cultural  traditions.  For 
men  and  women  of  good  will  in  all  reli- 
gious faiths,  it  is  a  time  when  the  most 
sincere  best  wishes  may  be  tendered  to 
their  Jewish  friends. 

The  Passover  is  a  reminder  of  one  of 
the  great  events  of  history,  the  deliver- 
ance from  Egyptian  bondage  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel.  That  momentous  deliv- 
erance is  forcefully  brought  to  mind  by 
the  four  questions  asked  and  answered 
at  the  seder  and  by  the  dietary  rules  that 
must  be  followed  on  this  occasion. 

The  reliance  upon  divine  providence 
that  characterized  the  first  Passovrr 
should  be  our  reliance  today.  In  the 
ceremony  of  the  seder  the  knowledge  and 
wisdom  of  Jewish  fathers  is  tested  by 
their  replies  to  their  sons'  four  question  -. 
and  the  faith  and  courage  of  all  who  par- 
ticipate is  stimulated  and  deepened.  In 
this  religious  ceremony  which  is  also  a 
family  meal,  the  members  of  the  fami- 
lies are  drawn  together  and  renew  their 
bonds  of  affection,  as  they  resolve  once 
again  to  live  in  the  warmth  of  these  prec- 
ious human  relationships  and  religloin 
traditions. 

In  the  sinjring  and  storytelling,  in  the 
ceremonial  sharing  of  wine,  in  the  beau- 
tiful words  of  the  benediction  conclud- 
ing  the  Passover  service,  parents  and 
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children  and  guests  are  brought  to- 
gether in  affection  for  each  other  and 
for  God,  as  blessings  are  called  down  up- 
on the  whole  world  in  a  prayer  for  re- 
demption, peace,  justice,  and  brother- 
hood. 
The  benediction  is  truly  beautiful: 
With  songs  of  praise  we  have  lifted  up  the 
cup,  symbolizing  the  divine  promises  of  sal- 
vation, and  we  have  called  upon  the  name 
of  God.  Let  tis  again  lift  our  soul  to  God 
In  faith  and  hope.  May  He  who  broke 
Pharaoh's  yoke,  forever  shatter  all  fetters 
of  oppression  and  hasten  the  day  when 
swords  shall  at  last  be  broken  and  wars  end- 
ed. Soon  may  He  cause  the  glad  tidings  of 
redemption  to  be  heard  in  all  lands,  so  that 
mankind — freed  from  violence  and  from 
wrong  and  united  In  an  eternal  confidence 
of  brotherhood — may  celebrate  the  universal 
Passover  In  the  name  of  our  God  of  free- 
dom. 


The  American  Council  for  Judaism  and 
Its  Bedfellows 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  14,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  6 
I  placed  in  the  Record  a  report  by  the 
New  York  Board  of  Rabbis  on  the 
notorious  American  Council  for  Judaism. 

A  new  instance  of   this   group's  un- 
savory activities  is  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  April  6,   1965, 
edition  of  the  Near  East  Report: 
Bedfellows 

The  American  Council  for  Judaism  is  com- 
ing in  for  severe  censure  by  major  American 
Jewish  organizations  because  it  furnished 
.'immunition  to  the  mounting  neo-Nazi  anti- 
Israel  and  anti-Jewish  campaign  in  Ger- 
many last  month. 

The  Deutsche  National-Zeitung  und  Sol- 
daten  Zeltung — the  central  neo-Nazi  organ 
m  Germany  today — featured  an  anti-Zionist 
.irticle  by  Elmer  Berger,  the  Council's  execu- 
tive vice  president,  on  March  5,  and  another 
by  Bill  Gottlieb,  the  Council's  publicity  man 
on  March  19. 

In  these  articles.  Council  officers  tried  to 
discredit  the  Conference  of  Presidents  of 
Major  American  Jewish  Organizations,  which 
had  been  urging  the  Bonn  government  to 
extend  the  statute  of  limitations  on  war 
crimes  and  also  to  restore  arms  deliveries  to 
Israel. 

Gottlieb's  attack  on  the  American  Jewish 
leaders  was  based  on  his  claim  that  the 
Conference  of  Presidents  had  "created  the 
impression  that  the  5^2  million  American 
Jews  have  taken  a  position  against  West 
("lermany's  intention  of  discontinuing  mill- 
'ary  aid  to  Israel." 

These  articles  impunged  the  representa- 
tive character  and  the  independence  of  the 
Conference  of  Presidents.  Thus,  they  served 
the  purposes  of  the  anti-Semitic  German 
•veekly  which  has  been  virulently  attacking 
German  parliamentarians  who  favored  the 
extension  of  the  statute  and  which  has  been 
denouncing  an  alleged  "plot  of  international 
Jewry  to  poison  German  relations  with  the 
Arab  world." 

The  newspaper  was  l.-.ter  castigated  by  in- 
dignant Bundestag  members  for  its  "dis- 
honorable and  anti-Semitic  propaganda." 
-\nd  on  March  25,  the  Munich  public  prose- 
cutor launched  formal  action,  charging  that 


the  publication  was  guilty  of  incitement  to 
race  hatred  against  the  Jewish  people. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Ameri- 
can CouncU  for  Judaism,  rejecting  Identifi- 
cation with  the  "Jewish  people,"  has  been 
Identified  with  Its  enemies. 

The  American  Council  for  Judaism  lost  its 
fight  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  Israel  In 
1948  but  has  never  ceased  to  attack  Israel 
and  the  many  organizations  which  help  her. 

It  is  obsessed  with  Its  own  humbug.  It 
pretends  that  Zionists  assume  to  speak  for 
all  Jews.  (They  don't.)  And  it  pretends 
that  Zionists  claim  there  is  some  kind  of 
legal  relationship  with  Israel.  Involving 
rights  and  obligations  which  prejudice  the 
position  of  American  Jews.  (There  Isn't.) 
It  sets  up  these  strawmen  and  then  mows 
them  down  with  a  massive  publicity  scythe. 

The  campaign  to  weaken  the  ties  between 
Israel  and  American  Jews  has  encouraged 
Arabs  to  believe  that  someday  Jews  will 
abandon  Israel.  Thus,  Arab  propagandists 
have  learned  to  parrot  the  Council's  disin- 
genuous sophistry:  The  Arabs  really  love 
Jews.     It  is  the  Zionists  they  cannot  abide. 

Sometimes,  the  Arabs  forget  the  lines  in 
the  Council  for  Judaism  script  and  confide 
what  is  really  In  their  minds.  In  his  angry 
anti-German  speech  last  month,  Nasser  said: 
"If  the  Jews  win  this  battle,  then  the  Arabs' 
word  Is  valueless." 

Nasser's  careless  lapse  wounded  the  coun- 
cil right  down  to  the  heart  of  its  mimeograph 
machine.  It  rolled  off  a  letter  to  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  (and  a  publicity  release) 
setting  the  record  straight.  It  "deplored" 
Nasser's  attack  on  "the  Jews,"  especially 
since  he  had  fca:  some  years  made  "careful 
distinction  between  Zionists"  ^d  "those 
who  are  solely  Jewish  religionists."  How  in- 
considerate of  Nasser. 

The  council  will  hold  Its  annual  confer- 
ence In  Washington  late  this  month.  It  has 
ln\'lted  attendance,  greetings  and  blessing 
from  Capitol  Hill  and  the  administration  to 
feed  its  anti-Israel  publicity  barrage. 

No  one  ever  contends  that  all  American 
Jews  support  Israel.  Jews  do  cherish  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Individual  to  think,  speak 
and  assemble  In  freedom,  and  those  who  do 
not  support  Israel  are  completely  free  to  ex- 
press their  views  and  to  seek  audiences  and 
headlines.  But  dissenters.  If  they  are  moved 
by  principle,  must  be  discriminating  and 
spurn  alliances  with  those  who  are  moved  by 
hate. 

And  let  no  one  be  deceived  by  the  council's 
pretensions  about  the  size  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  its  constituency.  It  is  minuscule. 
And  let  no  one  be  deluded  into  accepting  the 
false  premise  upon  which  the  council 
mounts  Its  propaganda  siege.    It  is  fantasy. 


Federal  Bureaucracy  Holds  Back 
Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
.  Speaker,  the  best  argument  against  giv- 
ing more  power  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  bring  prosperity  to  some  areas 
of  the  Nation  is  provided  by  the  bun- 
gling bureaucrats  themselves.  From 
their  every  tiction  it  would  seem  they 
are  much  more  interested  In  building 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  changing  our  private  enterprise  sys- 


tem to  one  of  a  planned  economy  than 
in  really  helping  the  poor  or  making  it 
possible  for  private  enterprise  to  do  so. 
The  following  editorial  "Uncreative 
Federalism"  from  tiie  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal for  April  13,  is  a  case  in  point.  This 
is  the  kind  of  action  which  caused  me 
to  opE>ose  the  Appalachia  bill: 

Uncreative  Federalism 
When  President  Johnson  signed  the  bill 
authorizing  $1.1  billion  for  Federal  programs 
in  Appalachia.  he  hailed  It  as  a  true  exam- 
ple of  creative  federalism.  Yet  that  same 
federalism  is  Impeding  possibly  more  signifi- 
cant developments  of  private  enterprise  in 
the  same  area. 

Specifically,  a  private  electric  power  com- 
pany In  Appalachia  Is  ready  to  spend  $910 
million  of  its  own  money  on  two  power  proj- 
ects. So  far  It  Is  being  held  back  from 
spending  a  dime  by  Congress  and  a  Federal 
agency. 

For  several  years  the  Duke  Power  Co., 
serving  customers  in  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, has  been  trying  to  get  Congress  to 
approve  a  proposed  $210  million  powerplant 
on  the  Savannah  River.  Federal  law  pro- 
vides that  Congress  must  sanction  any  pow- 
erplant built  on  a  navigable  river  or  stream. 
Some  Congressmen  are  Insisting  that  unless 
approval  of  a  neighboring  Federal  power 
project  Is  tied  to  any  bill  allowing  the  Duke 
project,  they  won't  vote  for  the  latter, 
though  It  is  hard  to  see  why  each  should 
not  be  considered  on  Its  own  merits. 

The  second  project.  In  upper  South  Caro- 
lina, requires  only  a  license  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  It  would  represent  an 
Investment  of  $700  million  In  an  area  now 
qualifying  for  ald-to-Appalachla  funds,  but 
the  project  Is  opposed  by  federally  financed 
rural  electric  cooperatives  on  the  ground 
that  someday  a  Federal  plant  might  be  built 
there  (none  now  Is  planned)  from  which 
they  coiUd  get  preferential  treatment. 
Meanwhile  the  FPC  aimlably  has  granted  a 
delay  In  further  hearings  on  the  project  at 
the  request  of  the  Interior  Department, 
which  also  wants  to  Intervene. 

Moreover,  the  Duke  projects  actually  In- 
volve more  than  $910  million  plant  cost.  An 
Industry  rtUe  of  thumb  Is  that  for  every  $1 
spent  to  generate  power  In  an  area,  another 
$3  Is  Invested  by  Industrial  customers  there, 
old  and  new.  That  new  business  Is  gained 
by  adequate  power  Is  reflected  In  the  com- 
pany's claim  that,  serving  25  percent  of  the 
CaroUnas'  land  area.  It  has  helped  to  attract 
60  percent  of  the  States'  new  Industries  In 
the  last  5  years. 

So  If  creative  federalism  Is  active  In  Ap- 
palachia, It  does  not  seem  to  be  doing  much 
for  what  could  be,  by  the  $3-for-91  rule  of 
thumb,  a  revenue-producing  private  Invest- 
ment of  much  larger  scope.  Surely  It  Is  a 
strange  Inconsistency  when  federalism — 
which  can  create  nothing  without  first  tax- 
ing the  rewards  of  private  Initiative — whoops 
it  up  for  a  $1.1  billion  handout  while  it  lets 
creative  business,  with  Its  own  spending  pro- 
gram potentially  three  times  as  big.  go  beg- 
ging. 


Triumph  for  Free  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14.  1965 

Mr.    RUMSFELD.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 

.«:tory  of  the  successful  launching  of  the 

•Early  Bird"  satelUte,  as  told  in  the  Chi- 
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cago  Sun-Times  editorial  which  follows, 
is  another  example  of  the  superiority  of 
the  free  enterprise  system.  The  benefits 
that  will  be  derived  from  this  new  com- 
munications system,  which  eventually 
will  reach  one-third  of  the  globe,  cannot 
be  fully  estimated  at  this  time  but  surely 
it  should  bring  greater  understanding 
and  unity  among  the  people  that  will  be 
served. 

Triumph  fob  Free  Enterprise 

Tlie  successful  launching  of  "Early  Bird," 
the  world's  first  commercial  satellite,  is  a 
historic  landmark  for  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

The  Communications  Satellite  Corp.  or 
"Comsat,"  as  it  Is  commonly  called,  which 
launched  Eaffy  Bird  was  created  by  an  act 
of  Congress  In  1962.  Its  operating  funds 
came  from  the  sale  of  stock  to  the  public 
and  from  45  nations  which  are  partners  in 
the  project.  Comsat  was  and  is,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  a  "risk"  venture. 

When  final  tests  are  concluded  it  is  ex- 
pected that  Early  Bird  will  provide  240  high- 
quality,  two-way  voice  telephone  channels 
for  telephone  caUs  between  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  Europe  and  transmit  tele- 
vision programs  as  well.  It  will  be  able  to 
service  about  one-third  of  the  globe. 

The  prospects  for  profit  seem  to  be  good. 
About  5  million  oversea  telephone  calls  are 
made  each  year.  That  figure  is  expected  to 
grow  to  20  million  by  1970.  Comsat  bought 
its  satellite  for  $2,700,000  from  a  private  U.S. 
firm.  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Spac« 
Administration  provided  a  rocket  and  launch 
facilities  for  which  it  charged  CCMnsat  $3,- 
300,000.  No  refund  would  have  been  made 
If  the  launch  had  failed.  The  cost  of  buy- 
ing the  satellite  and  putting  it  in  orbit  was 
far  below  that  of  installing  undersea  tele- 
phone cables. 

Of  more  Importance  than  profit  is  the  fact 
that  once  again  the  United  States  has  dem- 
onstrated that  it  makes  its  accomplishments 
in  space  techniques  available  for  public  use 
and  benefit. 

Membership  in  Comsat  is  not  restricted. 
Anyone  may  buy  stock,  any  nation  may  par- 
ticipate, including  the  Communist  nations, 
it  they  wish.  It  will,  however,  cost  those 
nations  that  are  not  members  now  a  pre- 
mium in  the  form  of  higher  rates  for  the 
use  of  Comsat  facilities.  That  is  a  hard 
lesson  the  capitalistic  system  teaches.  Those 
who  come  in  after  the  ventiire  Is  a  success 
must  pay  more. 

The  story  of  this  unique  concept  of  public 
ownership  of  communications,  which  Rich- 
ard Lewis,  the  Siin-Times  science  editor,  has 
called  "the  biggest  advance  in  human  com- 
munications since  the  smoke  signal,"  should 
be  told  to  the  world.  The  Voice  of  America, 
the  U.S.  Information  Service,  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  should  broadcast  that  the 
free  enterprise  system  has  proved  to  be  the 
best  method  ever  de^'eloped  for  bringing  the 
fruits  of  progress  to  everyone. 


Spe«ch  by  Walter  Reuther 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  13.  1965 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be  in  at- 
tendance during  the  delivery  of  one  of 
the  best  talks  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  hear  in  many  months. 


Several  years  ago  at  Aspen,  Colo.,  In- 
stitute, it  was  again  my  pleausure  to  hear 
Walter  Reuther  appearing  on  a  panel 
at  that  time  with  leaders  of  industry 
and  of  business  in  discus^ons  profound- 
ly affecting  the  growth  of  the  American 
business  potential. 

Fortunately,  in  America,  there  is  a 
common  bond  between  certain  captains 
of  industry  and  leaders  of  unions  re- 
garding challenges  in  a  dynamic  society. 
A  challenge  began  in  1946  with  the  as- 
surance of  60  million  jobs  after  World 
War  II.  It  has  grown  to  present  abund- 
ant years  with  70  million  employed,  with 
an  unprecedented  gross  national  product 
possible  only  in  this  great  Nation. 

I  believe  this  talk  is  a  record  of  this 
challenge  and  contains  a  ftiessage  of  wis- 
dom to  those  who  would  continue  a  na- 
tion in  prosperity.  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  who  may  not  have  been  pres- 
ent during  its  deliveiy  last  week: 

Speech   by   Walter  P.   Rett-ther,   Industrial 

Union  Department  CoNCRissioN.vL  Dinner, 

April  6,  1965 

My  good  friend,  Jack  Caiiway,  Mr.  Vice 
President,  our  many  distioguished  guests 
from  both  branches  of  the  Government,  the 
legislative  and  executive  brtoiches.  my  col- 
leagues in  the  labor  movement  and  friends: 

First,  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial  Union 
Department,  I  should  like  to  extend  to  each 
of  you  a  very  warm  welcome.  We  appreciate 
the  opportunity  of  breaking  bread  with  you 
and  visiting  with  you.  And  I  say  to  our 
friends  from  both  branches  of  Congress  that 
we  hoped  that  they  enjoyed  the  meal  because 
that  is  your  fringe  benefit  at  our  expense 
and  my  speech  to  you  (as  we've  told  you  on 
other  occasions)  is  the  fringe  benefit  that  we 
enjoy  at  your  expense. 

But  I  should  like  to  point  out  in  all  seri- 
ousness that  our  lawyers  told  us  that  unless 
a  number  of  labor  leaders  avfilled  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  addressing  the  Con- 
gressmen here,  we  might  be  cliarged  with 
inappropriate  trade-union  e.xpenditure  under 
the  Labor-Management  Act.  So  we're  cover- 
ing our  fianks. 

Now,  we  have  come  together,  as  I  think  we 
can  all  agree,  at  a  very  critical  period  in  the 
history  of  the  world  and  a  period  of  revolu- 
tionary change  and  challenge  In  oiu-  own 
covmtry.  This  Is  perhaps  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  human  family  that  any 
society  was  subjected  to  the  strains  and 
sresses  of  two  parallel  revolutions.  We  are 
witnessing  the  revolution  oalled  the  great 
civil  rights  social  revolution  and  that  rev- 
olution is  being  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  it  takes  place  at  the  very  time  that  we 
are  going  through  another  revolution,  the 
"20th  century  technologloal  revolution." 
And  these  two  revolutions  compound  and 
complement  each  other.  I  believe  as  one 
American  that  the  essential  source  of  our 
difficulty  is  a  crisis  in  conscience.  As  a 
nation,  we  profess  to  believe  La  the  values 
that  are  built  around  the  worth  and  the 
dignity  of  each  human  persoh,  and  I  believe 
that  we  believe  these  things.  But  unfortu- 
nately, in  too  many  areas  of  our  national  life 
we  are  long  on  professing  these  beliefs  and 
we  are  short  in  putting  them  into  practice 
in  the  areas  of  the  greatest  controversy. 

It's  easy  to  believe  in  something  wlien 
everybody  agrees  with  you,  but  the  test  is 
what  do  you  do  In  the  areas  of  challenge,  in 
the  areas  of  conflict?  In  tlie  areas  where 
these  two  revolutions  bear  upon  these  values, 
they  are  areas  of  great  challenge  and  great 
controversy.  The  test  of  the  commitment  of 
America  to  these  basic  values  Is  how  effec- 
tively can  we  develop  the  economic  and  social 
mechanism  within  the  framework  of  our 
free  society  so  that  we  can  meet  the  prob- 


lems of  these  revolutions  and  bring  to  practi- 
cal fulfillment  their  bright  promises. 

We  in  the  labor  movement  believe  that  you 
cannot  solve  these  complex  and  challenging 
problems  by  slick  slogans  or  by  pious  plati- 
tudes. They  will  take  practical  dedication, 
courage,  and  a  lot  of  hard  work. 

What  we  need  to  do — as  we  understand  it 
in  the  labor  movement — is  to  find  a  way  to 
achieve  in  this  country  that  deep  sense  nf 
national  purpose  which  is  necessary  to  be* 
able  to  harness  the  abundance  of  the  20ta 
century  technological  revolution  and  rel;rie 
that  abundance  to  the  basic  unmet  need^ 
of  the  human  community. 

Now  the  Communists,  as  we  have  s;iici 
many  times,  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
capable  of  meeting  this  challenge.  The- 
believe  that  we  are  a  nation  composed  of 
economic  pressure  groups  and  that  we  have 
a  relationship  that  makes  it  impossible  for 
us  to  rise  above  that  pressiore-group  relu- 
tionsliip  and  achieve  the  sense  of  commoa 
purpose  in  the  absence  of  war.  I  believe  th.  : 
we  need  to  demonstrate,  not  with  words  bu: 
with  deeds,  that  a  free  society  like  ours  c.i.i 
achieve  unity  In  diversity,  and  that  we  can. 
when  faced  with  the  challenges  of  peace-, 
achieve  the  same  deep  sense  of  national  pur- 
pose, because  we  share  common  hopes  ancl 
aspirations,  as  we  are  always  capable  of  do- 
ing when  faced  with  the  challenge  of  w;  r 
because  we  share  common  fears  and  commo  i 
hatreds. 

I  believe  this  meeting  tonight  gives  tl^e 
lie  to  the  Communists  that  we  are  incapabV^ 
of  achieving  a  sense  of  common  nation-:! 
purpose,  because  we  have  Invited  to  this 
dinner  tonight  and  we  shall  be  hearing  fro;:; 
some  of  these  people — people  who  represe:  u 
the  three  major  religious  faiths:  Catholi  ■. 
Protestant,  and  the  Jewish  faith.  We've  in- 
vited  a  prominent  civil  rights  leader  and  a 
farmer  and  we've  Invited  George  Meany.  .^ 
labor  leader. 

In  July  of  1963  there  was  a  meeting  he'i 
in  New  York  City.  There  were  120  odd  or- 
ganizations who  gathered  that  day.  TIk'V 
came  from  church  groups  and  civil  rights 
groups  and  labor  groups  and  civic  groups 
and  fraternal  groups  and  they  Joined  to- 
gether in  forming  what  became  known  PS 
"The  National  Coalition  of  Conscience." 

In  February  this  year  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington most  of  the  people  who  participated 
in  the  formation  and  the  work  of  *he  no- 
tional coalition  of  conscience  that  was  re- 
lated  to  the  civil  rights  struggle  and  th<- 
passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill  in  1964  camp 
together  with  a  lot  of  new  allies  that  we  dirl 
not  have  In  the  civil  rights  struggle.  To- 
gether that  broad  coalition  of  American  citi- 
zens formed  what  Is  called  "The  ICtizen.s 
Crusade  Against  Poverty."  That  group  w;i.-. 
formed  to  help  support  and  Implement  the 
Government's  antlpoverty  program,  but  to 
go  beyond  the  Government's  program  and  to 
have  citizens  at  every  level  of  our  society  de- 
velop and  initiate  and  implement  progrnn'S 
beyond  the  Government's  program. 

These  two  coalitions — the  coalition  oi 
conscience  around  the  civil  rights  issue,  and 
the  citizens  crusade  against  poverty  around 
that  issue,  represent  the  broadest  coalitiou 
of  concerned  citizens  who  have  ever  joined 
forces  in  the  history  of  America.  I  belie^^ 
that  they  represent  a  new  and  decisive  di- 
mension in  the  social  dynamics  that  are  go- 
ing to  shape  the  forces  of  change  In  the  years 
ahead. 

President  Johnson  has  called  upon  Amer- 
ica to  join  together  in  building  the  Gre.c 
Society.  I  think  perhaps  the  most  profouiui 
and  fundamental  thing  that  he  said  in  thnt 
speech  before  the  graduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  was  when  he  said  that  in 
the  building  of  the  Great  Society,  men  must 
be  more  concerned  about  the  quality  of  their 
goals  than  the  quantity  of  their  goods.  Thi.? 
is  a  very  real  problem.  Our  society  as  i' 
becomes  more  affluent  In  a  material  sense 
must  be  on  eternal  guard  that  we  do  not 
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permit  the  values  of  the  market  place  to  so 
corrupt  the  central-core  values  of  a  free  so- 
ciety. If  America  gets  Into  a  contest  of 
slieer  materialism  as  the  measurement  of 
success,  then  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Com- 
munists will  win  that  contest  because  they 
will  be  true  to  their  values  and  we  will  be 
untrue  to  ours. 

The  quality  of  a  society  depends  essen- 
tially on  how  a  society  allocates  its  resources, 
both  htrnian  and  material,  and  relates  the 
allocation  of  those  resources  to  its  set  of 
\.ilues.  It  dep>ends  upon  what  you  put  first 
in  the  relationship  of  one  value  to  the  other. 
We've  said  many  times  that  you  Judge  the 
quality  of  a  society  not  by  what  it  has  but 
r.uher  by  what  It  does  vsdth  what  It  has.  We 
.ire  the  richest  country  in  the  world.  We 
had  a  gross  national  product  In  1964  approx- 
imating $625  billion.  No  other  nation  In  the 
history  of  the  world  has  had  the  economic 
Capability  of  creating  that  measure  of  mate- 
rial wealth.  And  yet  measured  against  that 
wealth  we  know  that  today  more  than  30 
million  Americans  live  in  poverty.  They  are 
•lie  "have  not"  Americans,  they  are  the 
Americans  who  are  denied  and  deprived  and 
dispossessed.  If  your  skin  Is  black,  you  are 
filso  discriminated  against.  But  the  tragedy 
c>f  poverty  in  America  is  not  that  it  is  Just 
economic  In  character.  Poverty  In  America 
IS  poverty  of  the  spirit,  because  people  who 
live  In  poverty  are  not  only  robbed  of  the 
economic  necessities,  they  are  robbed  of  that 
Fpirltual  quality  that  you  can  have  only  as 
you  have  a  sense  of  belonging  and  a  sense 
of  worth  and  a  sense  of  participation.  These 
people  are  outcasts,  and  therefore  they  are 
robbed  both  economically  and  spiritually. 

The  President  should  be  commended  for  his 
program  against  poverty,  and  we  salute  the 
Congress  for  enacting  that  program.  It's  a 
p>>xi  beginning,  but  we  as  Americans  living 
IV.  the  face  of  the  realities  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury must  say  to  ourselves  that  while  it  Is  a 
f:txxl  beginning,  it  is  only  a  beginning.  What 
we  need  to  do  In  America  la  to  raise  our 
sights.  We  need  bolder  action  on  the  anti- 
poverty  front  and  we  need  to  be  prepared  to 
commit  resources  In  the  poverty  fight  equal 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  we  are 
working  to  solve. 

There  are  other  areas  that  need  aSinnative 
nation.  There  is  the  broad  area  of  educa- 
t;oa  and  there  is  the  area  of  what  do  we  do 
for  our  older  people  to  give  them  a  measure 
of  security  and  dignity  in  the  autumn  of 
t;ieir  lives  when  they're  too  old  to  work,  but 
tvo  young  to  die. 

These  two  areas  are  really  the  test  of  the 
commitment  and  the  value  of  any  .society. 
V.'hat  do  you  do  to  provide  your  young  people 
7  ith  the  educational  opportunities  that  will 
f.'cllltate  their  maximum  growth  and  de- 
vtlopment.  limited  only  as  God  gave  them 
the  capability  to  grow?  And  what  do  you  do 
for  your  older  people  after  they've  carried 
tlielr  share  of  the  world's  work?  No  Ameri- 
c;m  who  looks  at  the  facts  can  deny  in  good 

-  insolence  the  conclusion  that  we  are  fall- 
\wz  both  our  children  and  our  old  people 
■'  Uon  you  measure  what  we  are  doing  up 
.gainst  our  resources  that  we  have. 

In  the  field  of  medical  care  for  older  peo- 
ple, I  challenge  anyone  to  refute  this  .simple 
•Mtement:  We  in  this  great  and  wonderful 
:  nd  of  ours,  blessed  like  no  other  people  has 
)<  en  blessed  with  material  wealth,  are  do- 
.iiie:  less  for  our  older  citizens  in  terms  of 
'I'-'spital    .and    medical    care    needs    in    the 

itumn  of  their  lives  than  does  any  indus- 
"ialized  nation  of  the  world  on  eltlier  side 

'  the  Iron  Curtain.  That  happens  to  be  a 
'raglc  fact.  It's  because  we  let  the  market- 
Mace  decide  what  should  have  been  a  social 
(i'^cision  of  a  society  with  a  heart. 

The  problem  in  this  area  is  not  tiiat  we 
'  ick.   or    that    the    medical    profession   lacks. 

-  le  professional  competence  to  provide  high- 
quality  medical  care  (and  I  know  it  very  well 
i  •  rsonally  because  they  have  made  me  whole 


on  a  number  of  occasions — and  I've  always 
been  grateful  for  that) .  But  the  problem  Is 
not  lack  of  medical  know-how,  the  problem 
is  not  lack  of  technical  oompetence,  the 
problem  is  that  our  society  has  not  provided 
a  rational  and  responsible  economic  and  so- 
cial mechanism  so  that  this  high  quality, 
comprehensive  medical  care  can  be  avaUable 
to  the  American  people  who  need  that  care. 
That's  where  It  breakis  down.  And  when  you 
get  smug  about  this  and  when  you  get  taken 
in  by  the  propaganda  of  the  medical  society. 
Just  ask  yourself  how  it  comes  that  a  country 
that  leads  in  medical  competence  ranks  11th 
In  the  rate  of  Infant  mortaUty.  We  are  11th. 
Ten  other  nations  with  less  skill  and  less  re- 
sources do  a  better  Job  seeing  to  it  that  when 
the  Lord  creates  a  new  life  that  new  life  has 
a  chance  to  grow  and  prosper  than  is  done 
in  this  richest  of  all  countries. 

And  so  we  say  to  our  friends  on  both  sides 
of  the  congressional  structure  and  to  our 
friends  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment: The  hour  Is  late,  we  are  encour- 
aged by  what  has  happened  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  but  we're  going  to  keep  pressing. 
We  know  our  friends  are  going  to  keep  work- 
ing so  that  both  the  question  of  aid  to  edu- 
cation and  medical  care  for  the  older  people 
of  this  country  vrtll  be  taken  care  of  in  this 
session  of  Congress  before  you  people  go  home 
for  the  summer  holiday. 

And  then  we  have  the  civil  rights  ques- 
tion. We  all  rejoiced  in  1964.  We  thanked 
President  Johnson  for  his  leadership,  we 
thanked  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphket 
for  his  leadership  and  we  thanked  people  In 
both  political  parties  because  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  was  not  a  partisan  act.  CivU 
rights  Is  a  moral  issue  that  transcends  party 
politics  and  both  political  parties  deserve 
full  credit,  as  does  the  President,  for  the  en- 
actment of  that  law. 

But  the  record  Is  clear.  Back  In  1964  we 
fought  for  the  public  accommodation  section 
and  we  fought  for  the  FEPC  section  •  •  • 
all  in  the  record  •  •  •  we  said,  you're  making 
a  mistake  If  you  don't  build  Into  that  bill 
the  Federal  registrars,  because  all  the  legal 
obstructions  will  be  used  by  the  apostles  of 
bigotry  to  block  the  achievement  of  fixst-class 
citizenship  on  the  part  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
can Negroes.  And  now  a  year  later  we're 
back  doing  what  shotUd  have  been  done  last 
year,  and  it  is  our  urgent  plea  in  the  spirit 
of  that  tremendous  address  that  the  Presi- 
dent made  to  the  Joint  session  of  Congress 
which  I  believe  was  one  of  America's  finest 
hours,  we  plead  in  the  spirit  of  that  address 
not  to  do  a  halfway  Job  this  time.  Take 
the  bill  and  strengthen  it  so  you  won't  have 
to  come  back  a  second  time  before  you  re- 
move all  the  barriers. 

I  know  something  about  tyranny.  I 
worked  a  year  In  the  German  underground 
fightUig  Hitlerism,  and  I  lived  almost  2 
years  under  Joe  Stalin.  And  I've  looked 
ugly  policemen  vsrlth  billy  clubs  In  the  eye, 
and  I've  been  pushed  around  and  beaten 
up  and  shot.  I  stood  before  the  Berlin  wall, 
a  wall  of  shame  which  is  the  greatest  monu- 
ment to  the  bankruptcy  of  communism 
they've  ever  built.  And  I've  stood  at  the 
wall  of  hate  in  Selma  and  as  one  American, 
as  one  human  being,  I  say  to  our  friends 
In  Congress  in  this  crisis:  act  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  human  freedom  is  indivisible. 
You  cannot  defend  freedom  in  Berlin  and 
deny  it  in  Birmingham.  And  you  cannot 
defend  freedom  In  Saigon  and  "deny  it  In 
Selma.     It's  that  simple. 

All  of  us  want  to  get  on  with  America's  un- 
finished work  and  there  is  much  unfinished 
work,  but  the  key  to  all  of  these  great  social 
and  economic  problems  is  for  America  to 
realize  the  great  unused  potential  that  lies 
at  our  fingertips.  You  can't  provide  ade- 
quate education  or  security  and  dignity  for 
older  people  or  abolish  poverty  so  long  as  we 
work  within  the  framework  In  which  from 
12  to  18  percent  of  our  economic  potential 


goes  to  waste.  Unemployment  Is  stUl  Amer- 
ica's basic  unresolved  problem.  In  the  last 
H  years,  34  million  man-years — not  man- 
hours  but  man-years — have  been  wasted. 
They  are  gone  forever.  That's  an  Irretriev- 
able economic  loss. 

The  year  1964,  which  we  consider  to  be  a 
relatively  good  year,  was  good  only  If  you 
measure  it  by  the  past.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  economists  say  that  was  a  relatively  good 
year,  we  wasted  $84  billion  which  was  the  xin- 
used  economic  potential — represented  by  Idle 
workers.  Idle  capacity,  and  the  faUure  to 
achieve  adequate  economic  growth  In  the 
economy.  This  Is  the  margin  of  progress. 
It's  the  margin  of  doing  those  things  In  edu- 
cation and  In  housing  and  in  medical  care 
and  in  resource  development  and  all  the 
other  things  that  are  essential  If  we  are  to 
build  the  Great  Society. 

But  you  see  the  trouble  Is  we  always  talk 
about  where  we've  been  and  where  we  are  In 
relation    to    where    we've    been.     What    we 

need  to  do  Is  start  measuring  where  we  are 

not  from  where  we  came  from  but  where  we 
ought  to  be  going.  Because  that's  the  meas- 
urement of  what  we're  doing. 

We've  made  progress  and  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  are  entitled  to  share 
In  that.  But  that  doeen't  escape  these  tragic 
facts  •  •  •  that  In  1964  there  were  still  13.3 
percent  of  white  teenagers  walking  the  streets 
unemployed,  and  there  were  25.9  percent  of 
the  Negro  teenagers  walking  the  street. 
That's  the  meastirement  of  our  crisis  In  this 
area. 

I  think  the  problem  Is  that  we  have  not  as 
a  nation  In  the  development  of  national 
economic,  and  social  policy,  fully  compre- 
hended the  dimension  of  the  technological 
revolution.  We  have  not  understood  that 
the  acceleration  of  the  technological  revolu- 
tion requires  us  to  create  80,000  new  Jobs 
every  week  In  the  next  10  years. 

In  1946,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Pull  Em- 
ployment Act  which  conamltted  this  Nation 
to  policies  to  achieve  maximum  employment, 
maximum  production,  and  maximum  pur- 
chasing power,  but  we  have  never  achieved 
those  puiposes.  What  the  Congress  needs  to 
do  is  to  take  that  concept  and  bring  the  Em- 
ployment Act  up  to  date  so  It  can  deal  with 
realities  of  today  and  the  realities  of  tomor- 
row and  then  enact  enabling  legislation  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  that  Pull  Employ- 
ment Act.  Until  we  do.  we  shall  not  be  deal- 
ing effectively  with  poverty.  You  can't  wipe 
out  poverty  within  the  framework  of  con- 
tinuing chronic  unemployment.  What  good 
Is  a  civil  rights  bill  to  a  yoxmg  Negro  who 
can't  get  a  Job?  And  you  can't  wipe  out 
poverty  among  older  people  until  you  raise 
the  level  of  social  security  so  the  benefits  will 
take  them  out  of  the  poverty  level. 

And  then  there's  the  minimum  wage  law. 
We  know  that  the  Congress  is  going  to  con- 
sider it.  We  urge  strongly  that  It  be  im- 
proved— not  as  a  pressure  group  because 
relatively  few  organized  workers  will  get  the 
benefit  of  an  Increase  In  minlmvun  wages — 
but  the  people  who  vrtll  get  the  benefits  are 
millions  of  Americans  who  now  are  not  cov- 
ered. Here,  again.  Congress  ought  to  look  at 
the  facts.  There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  thotisands  of  workers  In  America  today 
who  are  working  40  hours  a  week  but  they're 
getting  welfare  supplements  becau.^e  their 
wages  are  so  miserably  low.  And  we  believe 
that  you  can't  deal  with  this  problem  except- 
ing as  you  deal  both  with  the  coverage  ol 
minimum  wage  and  raise  the  level  to  a  realis- 
tic level  which  we  recommend  as  the  level 
of  $2  per  hour  for  every  American  wage 
earner. 

Congress  should  take  a  look  at  the  wage 
and  hour  law.  We  in  the  labor  movement 
say  that  it's  economically  unsound  and 
morally  Indefensible  to  have  a  situation  as 
Is  the  case  now  where  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workers  work  excessive  overtime  week  after 
week   and  month  alter  month— and    their 
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neighbors     walk     the     street     unemployed. 
Something  has  to  be  done  about  that. 

This  Nation  has  accepted  collective  bar- 
gaining as  the  rational  and  reasonable  way 
for  management  and  labor  to  work  out  their 
problems.  If  we  believe  In  that,  then  we  be- 
lieve that  14-B  ought  to  be  wiped  off  the 
statute  books  so  that  collective  bargaining 
won't  be  Interferred  with. 

But  fundamentally  the  problem  Is  this: 
We  had  the  great  depression — nothing 
mysterious  about  how  It  happened.  We  had 
a  maldistribution  of  Income  and  that  Is  still 
our  basic  problem.  If  we  are  to  deal  with 
the  problems  and  to  realize  the  promise  of 
the  20th  century  technological  revolution, 
we  have  to  achieve  a  more  rational,  a  more 
responsible,  and  a  more  equable  distribution 
of  the  national  income.  This  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  economic  Justice,  it's  a  matter  of 
economic  necessity,  if  we  are  to  achieve  our 
full  economic  potential. 

Our  problem  today  is  that  by  and  large  we 
are  still  wedded  to  obsolete  economic  con- 
cepts that  grew  out  of  a  j>erlod  of  economic 
scarcity.  What  we  need  to  do  as  a  free  peo- 
ple Is  to  create  new  forms  of  economic  coop- 
eration between  labor  and  management  and 
industry — and  out  of  that  cooperation  learn 
to  do  a  better  Job  in  harnessing  the  abun- 
dance that  automation  makes  possible  and 
then  gear  that  abundance  to  the  unmet 
needs  of  the  people  of  our  society.  This  will 
require  new  ideas  and  new  concepts.  One  of 
the  things  that  we  need  to  learn  to  do  is  to 
Judge  new  ideas  not  by  their  soxirce  but  by 
their  substance.  And  we  ought  to  accept 
them  or  reject  them  on  their  merits.  I  think 
that  the  real  challenge  Is:  Is  it  possible  in 
our  free  society? 

There  Is  no  argument  In  America  about 
whether  we  believe  in  a  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy. This  is  the  only  major  free  labor 
movement  in  the  world  in  which  that  Is  not 
a  problem.  The  real  problem  Is:  How  do  we 
go  about  it  within  the  framework  of  a  free 
economy?  Believing  in  the  values  of  free- 
dom and  of  htunan  worth  and  dignity,  how 
do  we  work  out  an  arrangement  in  which  we 
make  compatible  private  planning  for  profit 
and  public  planning  for  the  people?  Because 
this  is  the  area  where  we  break  down. 

As  one  American  I  have  unlimited  faith  in 
the  capability  of  free  men  and  free  institu- 
tions. As  one  American  I  am  confident  that 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Johnson 
wo  can  build  the  Great  Society,  we  can 
harness  the  rising  star  of  science  and  tech- 
nology and  we  can  gear  this  abundance  to 
the  needs  of  the  human  family  so  that  hu- 
man progress  and  human  fulfillment  can  be 
the  proud  ble.ssings  of  all  the  people  who 
share  in  the  family  of  our  great  Nation. 
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National  Prayer  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  43EORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALIFOHNrA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 
Mr.  ^^IJLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  Miss  Barbara  J.  Mercer, 
has  proposed  a  National^Prayer  Day  ob- 
sen-ance  in  honor  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  each  year.  Miss  Mercer 
has  tenaciously  developed  her  idea  con- 
cerning this  prayer  day.  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  In  the  Congressional  Record  a 
speech  which  this  good  lady  gave  to  the 
San  Leandro  Marina  Kliwanls  Club 
breakfast  on  April  6.  1965;  and,  also.  I 
am  enclosing  an  editorial  from  the  Cali- 


fornia Southern  Baptist  magazine  for 
April  1,  which  favorably  comments  on 
this  program: 

Address  bt  Miss  Bakbara  Mercer 
Good  morning,  gentlemen.  Thank  you  for 
Inviting  me  to  breakfast  with  you  and  giv- 
ing me  the  opportimity  to  tell  you  personally 
a  little  about  my  project.  In  almost  a  year 
I  have  contacted  almost  every  Governor  in 
the  land — and  many  heads  of  church  and 
state.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  corre- 
spond with  some  of  them  to  the  extent  that 
I  believe  I  have  made  real  and  lasting  friend- 
ships. 

This  project  of  mine  was  an  idea  born 
right  after  the  heartbreaking  assassination 
of  our  late  President  Kennedy.  I  believe 
we  have  delayed  this  national  offering  to 
our  President  almost  too  long. 

I  WTote  to  President  Johnson  after  his 
taking  the  oath  of  office  ar.d  told  him  I 
would  remember  him  in  prayer  and  that  I 
hoped  God  would  see  hhn  safely  along  the 
way.  I  also  mentioned  I  had  read  his  presi- 
dential breakfast  speech  and  was  much  im- 
pressed by  his  statement— and  I  quote:  "No 
man  could  live  in  the  house  where  I  live,  and 
work  at  the  desk  where  I  work,  without 
needing  and  seeking  the  support  of  earnest 
and  frequent  prayer." 

I  received  an  answer  to  my  lett-er  and  the 
President  urged  me  to  continue  to  remember 
him  in  my  prayers.  My  reaction  to  his  plea 
was  almost  instant.  I  knew  I  had  to  do 
more  than  just  offer  my  prayers — why  not 
ask  the  Nation  to  stand  together  in  his  hours 
of  need.  I  feel  the  best  thing  I  can  do  for 
my  country  is  to  pray  for  the  man  who 
leads  it. 

Mayor  Maltester  proclaimed  June  12  of 
1964  as  San  Leandro  Presidential  Prayer  Day. 
Much  effort  went  into  the  Idaa  and  although 
not  too  many  churches  participated  because 
they  weren't  notified.  Inadvca-tently,  we  did 
have  it  established  and  it  wae  observed  in  a 
very  quiet  manner. 

The  time  for  being  quiet  ia  over — all  year 
I  have  worked  constantly  to  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  the  Governors  tliroiighout  our  land, 
various  church  dignitaries,  fraternal  orga- 
nizations, any  and  all  who  would  listen. 

The  book  I  have  shown  your  president  and 
which  is  being  passed  among  jou  tliis  morn- 
ing is  filled  with  the  support  letters — all  in- 
valuable— but  now  the  demand  naust  be  made 
directly  to  the  Governor. 

On  June  18,  1904.  my  very  first  support  let- 
ter came  from  the  Salvation  Army.  On  June 
24  came  Governor  Brown's  letter  supporting 
the  idea  and  hoping  I  would  tucceed  in  get- 
ting religious  and  civic  organizations  inter- 
ested. The  letters  c;une  in  abundance  tJien — 
among  them  Pastor  Jinks  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  San  Leandro,  and  one  from  your 
chairman  of  support  of  churches  committee, 
Kenneth  Bailey.  Mr.  Bailey  sent  me  a  copy 
of  his  letter  to  Klwanis  International  Presi- 
dent Charles  Swain,  I  have  na\er  received  an 
answer  from  him. 

But  I  am  asking  Kiwanis  Club  of  San  Lean- 
dro Marina  to  again  enlist  the  national  sup- 
port of  Klwanis  membership,  and  in  doing  so. 
to  send  a  letter  requesting  Governor  Brown 
to  proclaim  a  statewide  observance. 

A  very  fine  editorial  has  Just  made  the 
California  Southern  Baptist  piiper  and  tliey 
have  sent  a  marked  copy  along  with  au  ex- 
cellent letter  to  Governor  Brown.  Dr.  J. 
Terry  Young,  editor  of  the  paper,  made  tlie 
first  big  step  toward  statewide  observance  and 
more  requests  are  needed  to  flood  the  Gover- 
nor's office.  I  hope  I  can  count  on  your 
interest. 

We  feel  that  1  day  would  be  a  bit  unfair 
Bo  mayors  and  heads  of  church  have  agreed 
that  a  3-day  observance  would  indeed  be 
proper.  So  we  hope  to  have  proclaimed  the 
last  weekend  in  June — Friday,  Baturdav,  and 
Sunday — so  that  all  faiths  may  participate. 

I  am  leaving  a  copy  of  the  Baptist  editorial 


and  its  accompanying  letter  to  Governor 
Brown,  along  with  a  copy  of  his  support  let- 
ter and  the  mayor's  proclamation  of  1964. 
Perhaps  the  editorial  will  assist  you  in  form- 
ulating your  request  to  Governor  Brown. 

If  there  is  any  question  in  your  mind  at  all, 
such  as:  "Should  there  really  be  a  presiden- 
tial 3-day  prayer  observance,"  I  can  only 
answer  this  way: 

The  man  who  leads  our  Nation  has  his  aids, 
his  advisers,  his  assistants.  It  is  human  to 
err  and  many,  many  times  they  do.  All  their 
advice  must  be  weighed  and  studied  and  only 
the  President  can  decide  what  to  do.  I  have 
seen  pictures  of  our  Presidents  in  the  past 
and  President  Johnson,  seated  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning  at  their  desks — heavily 
burdened — trying  to  decide,  which  aid  or 
adviser  was  right.  Only  then  does  he  real- 
ize— and  I  again  quote  President  Johnson: 
"Prayer  hel|>s  me  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the 
first  office,  which  are  too  great  to  be  borne  by 
anyone  alone." 

Our  beloved  Nation  was  built  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  God's  word.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son "swore  uf>on  the  altar  of  God  eternal 
hostility  against  every  form  of  tyraimy  over 
the  mind  of  man."  Today  the  termites  of 
terrorism,  violence,  hate,  destruction  are  nib- 
bling at  our  Nation's  foundation — but  our 
Nation  will  stand  firm  only  if  we,  her  people, 
stand  together  with  God  as  our  shield.  Wo 
have  too  long  put  God  aside — we  must  return 
to  the  "firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
divine  providence" — a  most  precious  last 
sentence  in  our  Constitution. 

Please  help,  gentlemen,  to  help  our  Nation 

stand  secure  by  standing  with  me  in  this 

call   to   proclaim  a   national  presidential  3- 

day  prayer  observance  for  the  President  of 

„  the  United  States. 

[Prom  the  California  Southern  Baptist  maga- 
zine, Apr.  1,  1965] 
Prayers  for  Nation's  Presiden-t 

A  one-woman  crusade  to  establish  an  an- 
nual day  of  prayer  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  desen-es  wholehearted  support. 
Miss  Barbara  Mercer,  of  San  Leandro,  Inst 
year  proposed  such  an  annual  observance. 
The  mayor  of  the  city  of  San  Leandro  pro- 
claimed the  third  Sunday  in  June  as  a  day 
of  prayer  for  President  Johnson.  The  idea 
sparked  considerable  interest  from  religiou-; 
and  political  leaders  in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  Miss  Mercer  suggests  that  the  spec- 
ial period  of  prayer  for  the  President  become 
a  national  observance. 

Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  would  render  tlie 
Nation  and  its  Chief  Executive  a  favor  by 
proclaiming  the  third  weekend  in  Juno  a 
statewide  season  of  prayer  in  behalf  of  tli^ 
President  of  the  United  States.  Governor 
Brown  declared  last  year's  limited  prayer  o'>- 
servance  "A  splendid  idea."  A  Callforn,,. 
Congressman  Is  ready  to  introduce  legislation 
in  Congress  to  create  a  national  observa]..-: 
of  prayer  for  the  President  if  Governor  Brov, '. 
will  proclaim  a  statewide  season  of  prayr-. 
Governor  Brown  has  the  unique  opportuiii" 
to  lead  our  State's  citizens  in  praying  for  t!  ■ 
Nation's  No.  1  citizen  and  of  providint:  .; 
necessary  stepping  stone  toward  the  crcatio:; 
of  a  national  season  of  prayer  for  our  Chief 
Executive.  We  think  Governor  Brown  slioula 
exercise  this  opportunity  and  proclaim  t;  .^ 
third  weekend  of  June  as  a  three-day  sen-cit 
of  prayer  for  the  Nation's  President. 

No  man  in  the  Nation  needs  the  power  .  f 
prayer  support  more  than  the  resident  cf 
the  White  House.  The  re.sponsibilities  nnci 
burc^gns  that  are  upon  his  shoulders  are  ;.l- 
most^eyond  oxir  understanding.  The  Bii:':- 
says  that  we  are  to  pray  for  those  in  Govcrr.- 
mental  posts.  An  annual  season  of  prayer  f^r 
oiu-  President  is  most  appropriate.  Miss  Mrr- 
cer  has  suggested  that  the  third  week  of  each 
June — Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday — be  the- 
date  for  an  annual  prayer  observance.  She 
suggests  a  3-day  period  so  as  to  enconip.  .-s 
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the  day  of  worship  for  most  of  the  Nation's 
religious  groups.  We  support  her  idea  and 
hope  that  Governor  Brown  wlU  make  Cali- 
fornia the  first  State  to  observe  this  mean- 
ingful season  of  prayer  for  the  President. 


National  Society  Children  of  the 
American  Revolation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 

Ml-.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  April 
23,  24,  and  25  the  National  Society  of 
the  Children  of  the  American  Revolution 
will  hold  its  70th  annual  national  con- 
'.ention  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

A  thousand  young  people  between  the 
.  ?es  of  birth  and  22  years  who  are 
cioscended  from  a  Revolutionary  patriot 
A  ill  attend. 

This  is  the  oldest  patriotic  youth  or- 
-:anization  in  the  United  Slates,  having 
been  founded  April  5.  1895,  by  Mrs. 
Harriet  M.  Lothrop  who  scned  as  its 
].  resident  for  6  years. 

From  the  time  Mrs.  Lotlu-op  retired 
until  the  1930's  wives  of  Members  of 
c  ongress  sei-ved  as  the  national  presi- 
:  ent,  visiting  the  State  societies  en  route 
to  and  from  Washington.  Senior  leaders 
were  from  the  ranks  of  membership  of 
the  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
.\morican  Revolution;  National  Society, 
■Vons  of  the  American  Revolution;  and 
National  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
Now  these  leadei-s  still  sei-ve  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  but  there  are  member 
omcers  who  carry  on  much  of  the  work 
of  the  organization.  Mrs.  Nile  Faust,  of 
::q\v  Hampshire,  is  the  senior  national 
president. 

Van  Rensselaer  Hoffman  Sternbergh, 
uf  Washington,  D.C.,  is  the  current  na- 
tional president  and  will  preside  at  all 
-■sessions  of  the  convention.    Van  is  a  jun- 
ior in  the  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. George  Washington  University.    He 
i.i  chaplain  of  the  Sigma  Nu  Fraternity 
;  nd  serves  as  assistant  leader  of  the  Boy 
cout    Explorer    post    they    sponsor — 
.e    only    Scout    post    sponsored    by    a 
^clal  fraternity.     He  was  delegate  to 
•  le  Inter-Fraternity  Council;  he  served 
"-  editor  of  its  news  sheet  and  received 
'-oir  Top  Conductor's  Award  presented 
•  the  council  sing.    He  is  currently  edi- 
r  of  the  news  sheet  for  the  Society  for 
''  Advancement  of  Management.    Van 
Ts  one  of  the  top  five  shots  in  the  Dis- 
i^t  and  has  shot  in  many  national  rifle 
:   Uches.      He    has    been    an    Episcopal 
i  loir  boy,  and  patrol  leader,  and  is  a 
'inber  of  the  Order  of  DcMolay,  Gen- 
al  Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  the 
:  ::litai-y  Order  of  World  Wars,  of  wWch 
■  IS  late  father  was  national  commander 
i  i  chief. 

Van's  background  Is  typical  of  the  chil- 
:on  in  this  society  which  has  as  its  pur- 
^e  "the  training  of  the  members  in 
:e  patriotism  and  love  of  countiT.  In 
ier  that  they  may  be  better  fitted  for 
inerican  citizenship." 


The  objects  of  the  society  are,  first,  to 
acquire  knowledge  of  American  historj'; 
second,  to  preserve  and  restore  places  of 
historical  interest;  third,  to  ascertain  the 
deeds  and  honor  the  memories  of  the 
men,  women,  and  children  who  rendered 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution; fourth,  to  promote  the  celebra- 
tion of  patriotic  anniversaries;  fifth,  to 
honor  and  cherish  the  flag  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  above  every  other  flag;  sixth, 
to  love,  uphold,  and  extend  the  princi- 
ples of  American  liberty  and  patriotism. 

Work  of  the  society  includes  an  ac- 
tive conservation  program;  the  donation 
of  scholarships,  books,  clothing,  and 
money  to  mountain  schools  and  St. 
Mary's  School  for  Indian  Girls  and 
Bacone  College. 

They  present  many  flags,  flag  poles 
and  flag  instructions  to  other  youth 
groups,  hospitals,  and  settlement  houses. 

They  have  programs  on  and  encourage 
the  study  of  American  music,  literature 
and  the  other  arts. 

They  maintain  a  small  museum,  open 
to  the  public,  of  Revolutionary  articles 
and  some  items  as  recent  as  1820.  They 
also  maintain  one  room  in  CJadsby's 
Ta\'ern,  and  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Revolutionary  Soldier  in  Alexandria,  Va. 
They  have  assisted  with  the  building  of 
the  Bell  Tower  at  Valley  Forge  and  Moore 
House — surrender  house — at  Yorktown, 
Va. 

During  war  times  they  have  loaned 
their  headquarters  for  use  of  the  Red 
Cross  prisoner  of  war  files,  sponsored 
LST  ships,  and  conducted  war  bond 
drives.  They  furnish  prayer  books  for 
the  children's  chapel  at  the  Washington 
National  Cathedral  and  do  many  other 
civic  services. 

For  the  sixth  consecutive  year,  Free- 
doms Foundation  of  Valley  Forge  will 
honor  the  society  at  their  convention  with 
the  George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
Award  for  their  outstanding  work  in  pro- 
moting patriotic  education  among  young 
people. 

To  encourage  others  in  their  youth 
work,  the  CAR  presents  a  R-esident's 
Award  each  year.  This  year  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  California  will  receive  the 
av.-ard  for  its  "Standard  School  Broad- 
cast," the  oldest  program  of  fine  music 
sponsored,  without  commerical  refer- 
ence, and  widely  used  for  classroom  In- 
sti-uction. 

I  feel  that  at  this  time  when  we  hear 
so  much  adverse  criticism  of  our  young 
people,  that  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  that 
there  are  many  dedicated,  patriotic  yomig 
people  among  us  on  wliom  we  can  de- 
pend to  Uphold  the  American  way  of  life. 


The  Kumanities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  FHILBIN 

OP   MASSACIIIJSETrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.VTIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cul- 
ture of  America  is  the  outward  mani- 
festation of  our  ideals,  our  aspirations. 


and  our  way  of  life — the  reflection  of  our 
civilization  Itself. 

This  culture  of  ours  Is  neither  exclu- 
sive nor  of  recent  development.  While 
in  many  respects  it  mirrors  our  national 
aims  and  characteristics,  our  love  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  science,  our  manners  and 
customs,  our  inner  motivations  and  im- 
pulses, our  most  profound  goals,  our 
loftiest  concepts,  it  Is  essentially  a  com- 
posite of  the  past,  a  clear  reflection  of 
the  present,  and  to  some  extent,  prob- 
ably a  forecast  of  the  future. 

Our  American  culture  reveals  the 
things  that  are  in  our  hearts,  the  pre- 
occupations of  our  minds,  and  the  deep- 
hidden  stirring  of  our  souls. 

From  other  nations  and  people  prin- 
cipally Western  Europe  but  also  many 
other  parts  of  the  world  from  the  time 
of  antiquity  to  the  present,  we  have  de- 
rived most  of  the  basic  patterns  and  in- 
gredients that  make  up  our  culture. 

In  the  broad  sense,  our  culture  em- 
braces our  freedoms  and  the  govern- 
mental Institutions  we  have  developed 
to  protect  them,  and  it  includes  our  dedi- 
cation to  the  higher  things  of  the  spirit 
and  the  strong  spiritual  promptings 
which  are,  and  untU  recently  eroded 
substantially  by  materialism  and  other 
mechanistic  philosophies  always  have 
been,  a  primary,  fundamental  basis  of 
the  American  dream. 

While  culture  embraces  our  manners, 
our  social  graces  where  we  have  them] 
our  humane  and  compassionate  reac- 
tions and  the  niceties  and  comtesles  we 
display  in  our  relations  with  others,  it 
goes  much  deeper  into  our  very  system  of 
government,  our  educational  processes 
and  our  posture  as  a  nation  and  a  people 
in  a  world  torn  by  strife,  sorrow,  fear, 
and  uncertainty. 

Culture  is  transmitted  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another  in  the  family  circle, 
in  the  community,  in  the  church,  in  the 
school,  in  the  marts  of  trade  and  indus- 
try, and  for  the  individual  it  does  not 
necessarily  require  formal  education,  al- 
though that  may  be  very  helpful,  and  is 
becoming  more  increasingly  necessary 
and  desirable  for  the  individual,  since 
knowledge  is,  in  the  best  sense,  not  only 
the  progenitor,  but  the  preserver  and  the 
disseminator,  the  creator  and  encouraeer 
of  culture  without  which  it  will  languish 
and  wither. 

To  that  end,  we  must  as  Americans  be 
concerned  more  vitally  and  urgently 
than  ever,  though  we  seem  not  to  be,  with 
the  development  and  spread  of  learning 
and  the  building  of  its  facilities  for  gen- 
erating the  increase  and  dissemination 
of  knowledge,  because  knowledge  is  the 
indispensable  bloodstream  and  main- 
stream of  our  life  and  our  civilization 
and  the  ver>'  bulwark  of  our  freedom  and 
the  best  promise  of  our  future  well- 
being,  prosperity,  happiness,  and  peace. 

For  this  reason,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  national  good,  we  must  con- 
stantly strive  these  days  with  intensiHed 
vigar  and  militant  spirit  of  devotion  and 
dedication  to  build  and  enrich  this  great 
heritage  of  American  culture  which  is 
so  much  a  part  of  our  country  and  the 
differentiating  characteristics  of  our 
people. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that 
we  note  the  recent  progress  report  of  the 
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Commission  on  Humanities  recommend- 
ing a  National  Foundation  for  tlie  Hu- 
manities. 

My  able,  distingtiished  colleague  and 
valued  friend,  Congressman  William 
MooRHEAD.  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced 
in  the  House  the  bill  embodying  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Commission  urg- 
ing that  "the  United  States  must  not 
limit  its  efforts  to  science  and  tech- 
nology, but  must  give  full  value  and  sup- 
irort  to  artistic  activity." 

Those  words  were  extremely  v.ell  and 
appropriately  spoken  by  my  colleague, 
and  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  them 
in  approval  and  agreement. 

I  think  the  important  thing  now  in 
this  field  is  for  the  Congi-ess  to  get  a 
start  in  promoting  this  great  work  which 
is  so  closely  related  to  the  national  in- 
terests, and  the  growth,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation,  and  the  well-being, 
advancement,  and  happiness  of  the 
American  people,  and  in  turn  the  many 
peoples  of  the  world  who  have  an  orien- 
tation toward  us  and  may  be  Influenced 
by  the  example  we  set,  good  or  bad.  Of 
course,  we  intend  always  that  it  shall  be 
good  and  wholesome,  constructive  and 
fruitful,  for  personal  liberal,  moral,  and 
spiritual  integrity  and  the  betterment  of 
mankind. 

The  role  of  the  specialist  in  our  cur- 
rent day  society  is  vital  and  must  be 
given  closest  attention,  and  we  mvist  by 
all  means  recognize  that  the  role  of  the 
generalist  is  of  preeminent  importance, 
since  it  is  from  the  pool  of  individuals 
trained  in  the  humanities  that  the  bulk 
of  the  great,  essential,  inspirational 
leadership  of  the  Nation  comes. 

It  is  important  that  both  specialists 
and  generalists  should  work  hand  in 
hand,  and  that  individuals  of  promise, 
ability,  and  aspiration  be  given  fullest 
tx)ssible  opportunity  to  secure  the  very 
best  training  and  education  to  which 
he  aspires.  The  doors  to  higher  educa- 
tion should  be  open  to  all  who  aspire, 
and  special  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance must  be  given  to  highly  qualified 
individuals  who  seek  either  specialized  or 
generalized  education. 

There  must  be  no  invidious  distinc- 
tions drawn  between  scientists  and  gen- 
eralists— all  should  have  the  chance  to 
get  the  best  education  of  which  they  are 
capable.  In  this  process,  all  should  be 
treated  equally  and  one  group  or  one 
person  should  not  be  preferred  over 
others  unless  on  their  merits  they  are 
entitled  to  special  consideration.  The  fit 
must  prevail,  but  those  who  earnestly 
aspire  musrnot  be  turned  aside.  One  of 
them  may  be  a  Newton,  an  Einstein,  or  a 
Michelangelo. 


Five  Towns  Conference  on  Religion 
and  Racf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 
Mr.  TENZER.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, March  28,  1965,  I  was  privileged  to 


participate  as  an  honorary  spoiisor  of  the 
five  towns  Conference  on  Religion  and 
Race  held  at  Lawrence  High  School  in 
Cedarhurst,  N.Y. 

Residents  of  our  community  gathered 
in  great  numbers  in  a  meeting  publicized 
as  "An  apE>eal  to  conscience" — in  a  spirit 
of  reconciliation  and  constructive  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  all  men.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  conference  was  "to  mobilize 
the  religious  forces  of  our  community  to 
work  for  fuller  brotherhood  and  higher 
attainment  of  racial  justice  and  to  stir 
the  conscience  of  the  people  so  that  they 
will  seek  those  paths  which  will  make  our 
community  more  truly  reflect  God's  love 
in  all  relationships." 

Sponsoring  organizations  were  the 
Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Rockville 
Centre;  the  Religious  Council  of  the  Five 
Towns  and  Rockaways;  and  the  Group 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Five  Towns 
Community  Council. 

Distinguished  members  of  the  clergy 
presided  at  the  different  sessions  of  the 
conference,  which  included  workshops  on 
education,  housing  and  employment. 
Community  leaders  of  all  faiths  partici- 
pated as  panelists  and  addi-essed  those 
attending  the  afternoon  and  evening 
sessions.  j 

On  many  occasions  throughout  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  I  have 
praised  the  clergy  of  all  faiths  for  the 
leadership  which  they  have  exercised  in 
order  to  achieve  a  better  understanding 
among  all  the  residents  of  our  com- 
munity. 

They  stood  in  the  forefront  of  the 
struggle  for  human  rights.  This  was 
illustrated  at  the  Five  Towns  Conference 
c«i  Religion  and  Race — a  study  in  com- 
munity awareness,  community  interest 
and  community  action.  I  have  never 
been  more  proud  of  my  community,  my 
constituents,  or  of  our  American  heritage 
than  I  was  on  that  Sunday. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Albert  Vorspan, 
director  of  the  Conmiission  of  Social  Ac- 
tion of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations  were  so  stirring  that  I 
commend  the  followmg  excerpts  from  his 
address  to  my  colleagues : 

The  R.'^cial  Revolution — Acid  Test  for 
Religion 

"Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  for 
brothers  to  dweU  together." 

We  stand  today  at  the  vortex  of  a  racial 
revolution  which  will  determine,  for  all  the 
generations  yet  to  come,  whether  this  blessed 
land  will  rise  to  Its  destiny  as  a  land  of  the 
free.  I  thank  God  for  the"  racial  revolution. 
I  believe  that  the  Negro  has  t>ecome  "God's 
suffering  servant,"  his  instrument  for  human 
redemption  in  our  sick  time.  The  Negro  has 
become,  like  the  Jew  and  the  Catholic  and 
other  minorities  at  other  times,  the  Ixirom- 
eter  of  our  moral  health— and  national 
sickness.  The  Negro  revolution  has  lield  up 
a  mirror  and  has  compelled  us  to  see  our- 
selves. The  Negro  has  reminded  us  of  tlie 
gap  between  America's  promise  and  fulfill- 
ment. The  Negro  has  recalled  an  affluent 
and  complacent  American  to  a  sense  of  na- 
tional purpose,  to  be  a  sacred  cause.  The 
Negro  has  broken  through  the  tinsel  of  self- 
righteous  affluence  and  egocentric  compla- 
cency. He  has  taken  us  by  the  throat  and 
shaken  us  awake.  He  h.is  restored  a  vision 
of  a  good  society,  a  just  society,  a  Godly  so- 
ciety— a  vision  which  can  put  a  fire  in  raen's 
belly  and  grandeur  In  our  national  life. 
Along  with  much  pain  and  conflict  and  dif- 
ficulty and   challenge — the   price  of  Bocial 


revolution — the  Negro  has  thrust  before  us 
the  gleaming  promise  of  a  new  tomorrow. 

History  will  show  that,  in  this  decade,  re- 
ligion in  America  dlBentbralled  Itself.  The 
church  and  the  synagogue  today  are  in  the 
march  toward  racial  justice  and  no  power 
on  earth  can  turn  us  around  again.  And 
we  are  marching  together  for  the  first  time 
in  American  history,  Roman  Catholic  priests; 
and  nuns,  Protestant  clergy,  rabbis,  laymen 
of  all  faiths.  This  new  partnership  Is  a  vast 
power.  It  Is  the  power  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity  in  action,  put  to  work  In  the 
life  of  ovir  society.  This  partnership  first 
emerged  in  Chicago  in  1963  at  the  Nationn; 
Comerence  on  Religion  and  Race,  where  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Syna- 
gogue CouncU  of  America  pledged  to  work 
together  In  a  non-violent  and  unceasing  war 
against  racial  segregation.  That  partner- 
ship lifted  the  march  on  Washington  from  a 
great  Negro  protest  to  a  sublime  expressiou 
of  the  conscience  of  a  total  society. 

That  religious  partnership  made  possibic 
the  passage  of  the  ClvU  Right  Act,  becau.so 
The  combined  strength  of  religious  groupa 
elevated  the  issue  above  the  dark  arena  of 
partisan  i>olitics  to  the  high  groimd  of  moral 
and  spiritual  commitment.  Our  churches 
and  synagogues  now  see  race  not  as  just  a 
problem;  but  as  challenge,  as  opportunity 
for  renewal,  and  as  the  acid  test  of  whether 
or  not  religion  will  be  alive  and  relevant  to 
a  changing  world. 

And  that  same  partnership  now  bears  per- 
sonal witness  in  Selma,  Ala.,  where  clergy- 
men of  all  faiths  have  streamed  In  from  ai; 
sections  of  the  United  States  in  answer  t-.i 
the  irresistable  summons  of  outraged  con- 
science. Let  us  make  no  mistake.  Selma 
will  be  recorded  In  American  history  as  a 
triumphant  breakthrough  in  America's 
struggle  against  racial  tjTanny.  The  mar- 
tyrdom of  Reverend  Reeb,  together  with  the 
living  testimony  of  religious  leaders  of  a!! 
faiths,  haa  blasted  through  the  shell  o: 
apathy  and  penetrated  to  the  heart  and  con- 
science of  the  American  people.  It  has  In- 
spired the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
embrace,  with  the  words  "We  Shall  Over- 
come" on  his  lips,  the  Negro  revolution  it- 
self. It  will  inspire  the  U.S.  Congress  to  put 
teeth  into  the  right  to  vote.  And  it  Inspires 
us  here  and  now  with  a  new  sense  of  the  urg- 
ency of  our  own  task. 

And  now  we  must  lift  the  civil  rights 
struggle  from  a  negative  and  narrow  fight 
against  discrimination  to  a  far  grander  and 
nobler  goal:  the  remaking  of  America  Itself 
We  must  convert  the  civil  rights  struggle 
into  a  genuine  social  revolution.  The  Negro, 
among  his  many  other  contributions  to 
America,  has  made  poverty  visible.  In  the 
bright  glare  of  the  Negro  challenge,  we  now 
see  that  38  million  Americans  have  been 
submerged  in  another  America  we  did  not 
know  existed.  We  have  come  to  know  that 
the  racial  revolution  cannot  be  fulfilled  un- 
less and  until  we  solve  the  grinding  problem 
of  poverty  in  this  wealthy  land.  Banish  all 
discrimination  tomorrow — as  we  surelv 
will — the  problem  of  the  Negro  will  not  van- 
ish. In  some  ways,  the  plight  of  the  Negro 
will  be  sharpened.  What  good  is  a  man's 
right  to  go  into  a  hotel  If  he  has  neither  the 
money,  nor  the  job,  nor  the  self-esteem  to 
contemplate  it?  What  good  is  a  child's  right 
to  integrated  education  if  his  spirit  has  been 
blasted  by  the  hell  of  a  slum  before  he  eve.n 
enters  school?  Oiu-  racial  problems  are  con- 
nected to  deep-seated  social  problems.  Au- 
tomation wipes  out  40,000  jobs  every  weck 
and  the  unskilled  Neero  Is  the  chief  victim 
Negro  unemployment  is  twice  that  of  whites 
Some  220,000  examinees  for  the  military 
draft  are  rejected  each  year  because  of  de- 
fects of  health  and  education.  In  New  York 
City  alone,  25,000  youngsters  drop  out  of 
school  each  year,  most  of  them  drifting  into 
the  cycle  of  hopelessness,  despair  and  unem- 
ployment which  is  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.    Poverty,  like  wealth. 
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is  inherited  In  America.  In  1950,  according 
:o  the  Great  Cities  Scho<rf  Improvement 
studies,  one  child  out  of  ten  in  America's 
largest  cities  was  "culturally  deprived," 
-rowing  up  lU  equipped  to  deal  with  an  ur- 

an  world  of  papers  and  books  and  conversa- 
tions and  desks  and  machines. 

I  was  fortunate  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
;.;storic  Selma  to  Montgomery  march  and  to 
ji.ive  engaged  in  the  exhiUrating  experience 
of  personal  witness  there  and  in  other  storm- 
tossed  southern  communities.  I  can  appre- 
ciate the  wisdom  of  the  words  of  President 
.Tohnson:  "Ijet  each  of  us  look  within  our 
;  carts  and  our  own  communities  and  let 
c:ich  of  us  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to 
r  K>t  out  injtistice  wherever  It  exists."  We 
1  innot  all  go  to  Selma;  and  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  each  of  us  can  make  to 
ricial  justice  is  what  we  do  right  here  in 
owr  own  community.  This  conference  today 
is  only  the  first  step  in  a  long  journey — but 
:.?  the  late  President  Kennedy  often  re- 
minded us.  the  first  step  is  the  crucial  one. 

But  what  about  the  Five  Towns?  Isn't  it 
fiintastlc  to  connect  Selma  or  St.  Augustine 
or  Montgomery  with  the  Five  Towns?  We  are 
.?n  one  Nation  and  racial  Injustice  is  a  na- 
T'onal,  not  a  regional,  problem.  In  our  own 
community  we  do  not  have  the  ghoulish 
.spectacle  of  tear  gas  and  police  dogs  and 
Nazi-like  sheriffs.  But  let  us  not  pretend 
that  the  Messiah  has  arrived  on  the  5:52. 
We  are  not  yet  an  open  community.  We  are 
■^'ratified  along  lines  of  race,  economics,  and 
('•  en  religion.  Most  of  otu*  neighborhoods 
;  .-e  homogenized  all  white.  If  we  think  this 
;>.  purely  accidental,  we  should  accompany 
cue  of  our  Negro  neighbors  from  Inwood  as 
lie  traverses  the  obstacle  course  of  hypoc- 
n.sy.  lies,  evasions,  and  humiliation  in  seek- 
ing the  simple  opportunity  of  renting  an 
t.partment  or  purchasing  a  home  in  the 
manicured  and  racially  pure  sections  of  Hew- 
lett. Woodmere,  Cedarhurst,  and  Lawrence. 
We  do  not  resort  to  violence  in  keeping  the 
•ranger  from  our  gate,  but  the  violence  we 
do  to  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  nonwhite 
f  ften  hurts  more  than  clubs — and  the  vio- 
yiice  we  do  to  ourselves  and  our  children,  by 
creating  a  false  sense  of  racial  superiority,  is 
ito  different  morally  from  the  racist  gospel 
t.ken  straight. 

We  have  not  held  otit  our  hand  as  a  com- 
II, unity.  We  have  not  held  out  our  hand  as 
••niployers.  welcoming  nonwhites  not  Just  as 
menial  workers  but  in  Jobs  where  a  man  can 
.stretch  to  the  limits  of  his  potential  of 
i::-o\vth.  We  have  not  sought  out  nonwhite 
'eachcrs  to  give  our  children  the  experience 
■r  respect  for  differences.  We  have  not  as  a 
community  done  much  more  than  cluck  our 

■  'Ugues  about  the  profound  social  and  eco- 
r.nmic  problems  which  place  Inwood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  poverty  ladder  in  the  entire 
eounty.  Race  has  been  a  Berlin  wall  and  few 
cf  us  whites  even  know  our  Negro  neighbors 
(i.s  human  beings.  We  have  papered  over  our 
problems  with  ameliorative  social  work  and 
\  ith  pious  sermons  and  with  Lady  Bountiful 
projects,  but  we  have  not — until  now — at- 
t  KkfcJ  the  basic  roots  of  poverty  which,  when 
linked  with  racial  discrimination,  Impover- 
i.-h  and  stifle  the  spirit  and  the  personality. 

And   let  us  admit  also,  these  failures  to 

1  iiild  the  city  of  hope — the  community  of  fel- 

;  .w.-hlp,  a  genuine  neighborhood  of  love  and 

nuual   cooperation — tiiese  failures  are  due 

:.  some  measure,  at  least,  to  the  fact  that 

■  .uiy  of  our  religious  institutions  have  been 
:>ectators  and  not  participants  in  the  build- 
ig  of  a  community.  We  have  offered  the 
.rmon.  but  not  the  deed.     We  have  shrunk 

'■'.'Tn.  the  hard,  daily,  imdramatic  work  of 
K.aitting  the  fabric  of  community  life.  This 
r-onference  is  historic  because  Catholic, 
I^otestant,  and  Jewish  religious  institutions 
:  re  working  In  unison  for  the  first  time.    Per- 


haps now,  in  the  crucial  days  ahead.  Joined  in 
a  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  constructive 
concern,  the  united  forces  of  religion  can 
move  the  Five  Towns  closer  to  that  humane 
and  just  kingdom  of  God  which  is  the  vision 
and  goal  of  our  respective  faiths. 

We  have  work  to  do  right  here.  In  some 
matters  we  have  already  begun  to  move. 
Leaders  of  the  community,  mobilized  by  our 
Five  Towns  Community  Council,  are  speal-- 
headlng  now  a  realistic  approach  to  poverty 
In  our  community.  Prekindergarten  nurs- 
eries, tutorial  projects  and  "each  one  teach 
one"  are  offering  opportunities  for  personal 
growth  and  community  development.  The 
Group  Relations  Committee  is  working  hard 
to  guarantee  equality  of  opportunity  in 
housing,  employment,  and  education.  Our 
conununity  house  is  a  beacon  of  hope  in 
strengthening  the  htmaan  resources  of  the 
community.  But  our  problems,  too  long 
neglected,  cry  out  of  the  depths  of  the  com- 
bined Intelligence  and  good  will  of  the  total 
community.  The  Great  Society,  like  charity, 
must  begin  at  home.  Hearts  aching  and  tor- 
mented by  events  In  Alabama  can  be  healed 
best  by  the  work  of  otir  hands  here  in  our 
own  community.  For  each  of  us,  and  otir 
lives,  do  count.  Together  we  can  move 
mountains.  Together,  Protestant,  Catholic 
and  Jew.  Negro  and  white,  we  can  make  this 
conununity  a  model  of  decency,  compassion 
and  justice. 

Martin  Luther  King  electrified  tlie  march 
on  Washington  when  he  proclaimed  liis  dream 
for  America.  Well,  with  apologies  to  Rev- 
erend King,  I  have  a  dream  for  our  Five 
To'wns  community.  I  have  a  dream  of  an 
open  community  where  people  will  be  Judged 
solely  on  their  merits  as  human  beings  and 
not  by  tlielr  color  or  religion.  I  have  a  dream 
of  a  community  where  brotherhood  wlU  be 
a  fact  of  life  and  not  an  annual  event  in 
February,  where  each  will  be  enriched  by 
knowing  and  cherishing  his  neighbor  of  an- 
other color  and  another  faith  and  another 
part  of  town.  I  have  a  dream  of  a  com- 
munity which  will  be  as  aroused  by  poverty 
in  Its  midst  as  by  noisy  planes  overhead, 
where  my  neighbor's  suffering  will  be  a  hu- 
miliation to  me.  I  have  a  dream  of  a  com- 
munity which  not  merely  obeys  the  laws  of 
civil  rights,  but  which  reaches  out  its  hand 
to  encourage  those  who  need  encourage- 
ment— who  need  a  fair  chance  at  a  good  Job, 
a  good  house,  a  gcx)d  life.  I  have  a  dream  of  a 
community  where  our  schools  will  not  be 
timid  but  will  seize  the  opportunity  to  teach 
htmaan  relations  and  the  great  meaning  of 
the  civil  rights  drama  of  our  day.  I  have  a 
dream  of  a  community  where  the  churches 
and  the  synagogues  will  not  be  Isolated  spec- 
tators but  become  houses  of  prayer  for  all 
people,  through  visits  and  exchanges  across 
denominational  lines,  through  cooperation 
in  building  a  better  community.  I  have  a 
dream  of  a  community  in  which  a  young 
man  of  ideals  will  not  have  to  go  to  Missis- 
sippi to  work  for  human  rights  but  will  be 
challenged  and  encouraged  to  make  his  con- 
tribution here  In  our  community.  I  have  a 
dream  of  a  community  which  will  be  known 
near  and  far  not  for  its  exclusiveness  or  its 
lavish  homes  or  its  beach  clubs,  but  for  the 
graclousness  of  its  spirit,  the  friendliness 
which  binds  neighbor  to  neighbor  and  goals 
which  animate  it.  I  have  a  dream  of  a  com- 
munity in  which  it  will  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  a  civil  rights  victory  if  a  man  of  dark 
skin  moves  into  our  neighborhood.  I  have  a 
dream  of  a  Five  Towns  which  will  glady  play 
its  part  in  building  that  larger  American 
dream. 

In  the  words  of  an  ancient  rabbi:  "The 
matter  is  urgent.  The  hotir  Is  late,  "nie 
task  is  difficult.  It  is  not  Incumbent  upon 
us  to  complete  the  task— but  neither  are  we 
free  to  desist  from  It." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  15, 1965 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  in 
tiie  Appendix  of  the  Record  some  arti- 
cles about  one  of  the  great  and  outstand- 
ing men  of  our  Nation,  Mr.  R.  G.  Le 
Tourneau.  Through  the  years  he  has 
contributed  much  through  his  creative 
genius  to  the  welfare  of  this  country. 
He  is  still  contributing  much.  Mr. 
Le  Tourneau  is  a  great  Christian  leader 
who  lives  and  practices  his  Christianity. 
I  commend  Mr.  LfC  Tourneau  on  his 
aitainments. 

I  include  the  article  from  the  L>ong\'iew 
Daily  News  at  this  point : 

Wall  Street  JotniNAL  Profiles  Mr.  R,  G. 
(Editor's  Note. — A  front  page  article  bore 
the  headline  "Hang-the-Cost  Effort  on  In- 
ventions Lands  Le  Tourneau  In  Black"  In 
Thursday  morning's  edition  of  the  Wall 
.•-•reet  Journal.  The  article  follows). 
(By  Frank  Morgan) 

LoNGViEw,  Tex. — The  company's  president 
.".jietches  machine  parts  In  chalk  on  the  fac- 
t  TV  floor.    His  executives  ignore  cost  analy- 

s.  efficiency  studies  and  other  management 

•  >ols.  "If  we  can  drive  it  out  the  door  and 
;:  does  what  It's  supposed  to  do,  that's  It," 
.-  lys  one  oflSclal. 

That's  the  way  R.  G.  Le  Tourneau,  Inc., 
cioes  business.  In  spite  of  this  unconven- 
lonal  approach — and  in  some  ways  because 
rf  it — this  maker  of  big  earthmoving  equip- 
:..ent  has  bounced  from  near-bankruptcy  to 
comparative  affluence  within  the  past  2  years, 
iilustratlng  In  the  process  some  of  the  ad- 
^.lntages  and  drawbacks  of  one-man  control. 

The  man  Is  R.  G.  Le  Tourneau.  76-year-old 
fnmder,  president,  chairman,  chief  designer 

•  nd,  in  effect,  absolute  ruler  of  the  concern 
headquartered  here.  "No  one  argues  with 
R.  G.,"  one  executive  says.  Disdaining 
lengthy  conferences  and  committee  meet- 
ings, Mr.  Le  Tourneau  spends  much  of  his 
1 4-hour  day  whizzing  around  his  plant  in 

n  electric  cart  or  bending  over  a  drawing 
>ioard,  designing  new  equipment. 

The  company's  turnabout  is  due  chiefly 
'■■'■■  Mr.  Le  Tourneau's  inventive  genius — and 
1  .irticularly  the  success  of  an  enormous 
t:  imble  he  took  in  developing  one  of  his  In- 
.ontions.  the  electric  wheel.  This  effort  took 
10  j-ears  and  cost  $25  million,  a  staggering 
"im  for  a  company  Le  Tourneau's  size.     No 

ockholders  were  screaming  for  manage- 
■ncnts  scalp,  however;  Mr,  Le  Tourneau  con- 
'rols  90  percent  of  the  company's  shares, 
■'  hich  are  owned  by  a  foundation  he  heads. 

The  gamble  paid  off  and  now  the  electric 
■  heel    is    used    on    all    Le    Tourneau's   road 

rapers,  dirt  loaders,  and  transports,  which 

II  for  up  to  $212,000  each.  Aided  by  the 
:  ew  wheel,  the  company  is  regaining  some  of 

iie  market  It  once  dominated.  "In  5  years 
•■  eTl   have    one-third   of   the   total   industry 
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scraper  sales,"  predicts  William  B.  Barry, 
eastern  division  sales  manager.  The  com- 
pany expects  to  sell  120  pieces  of  earthmov- 
ing equipment   this  year,   double   the    1964 

total. 

In  machines  using  the  electric  wheel,  a 
single  dlesel  engine  produces  electric  cur- 
rent, which  Is  fed  to  a  powerful  direct  cur- 
rent motor  and  gear  box  motinted  within 
the  rim  of  each  wheel.  The  power  applied 
to  the  wheels  Is  controlled  from  the  opera- 
tor's cab.  Mr.  Le  Tourneau  claims  that  "the 
steepest  grade  and  the  thickest  mud  can't 
hold  it  back."  The  device  makes  the  most 
efficient  use  of  available  horsepower,  he  notes, 
because  no  energy  is  wasted  on  a  transmis- 
sion, clutch,  or  driveshaft. 

Development  of  the  Idea  began  in  1953. 
when  Mr.  Le  Tourneau  sold  his  patents  and 
three  of  his  five  plants  to  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Co.  for  $31  million,  with  the  additional 
stipulation  that  Le  Tourneau  could  produce 
no  more  earthmovers  for  5  years.  Le  Tour- 
neau then  branched  out  into  other  areas, 
building  huge  "slicing"  machines  to  clear 
jungles,  cranes  to  remove  crashed  planes 
from  airport  runways,  and  aircraft  carrier 
decks,  log  carriers,  and  offshore  drilling  plat- 
forms. Only  the  latter,  however,  showed 
promise  of  big  sales  and  profits.  In  the 
meantime,  Mr.  Le  Tourneau  kept  pouring 
cash  Into  development  of  the  electric  wheel. 

He  was  almost  too  late.  By  1958,  when 
the  company  was  permitted  to  sell  earth- 
movers  again,  the  wheel  still  wasnt  ready. 
In  the  next  few  years,  Mr.  Le  Touimeau  sold 
a  few  machines  with  the  new  device,  but  it 
was  riddled  with  bugs.  The  company  lost 
$1.7  million  in  1962,  and  teetered  at  the  edge 
of  bankruptcy.  Weakened  by  heavy  spend- 
ing to  develop  the  new  wheel  and  other  gear, 
facing  creditor  lawsuits,  and  unable  to  pay  a 
$100,000  electric  bill,  Lc  Tourneau  appeared 
sure  to  collapse. 

But  Mr.  Le  Totirneau  sacked  the  attorney 
who  recommended  bankruptcy,  stalled  his 
creditors,  and  finally  licked  the  technical 
problems  that  were  crippling  sales.  Le  Tour- 
neau moved  into  the  black.  Its  recovery 
was  helped  along  by  another  of  Mr.  Le  Tour- 
neau's brainstorms — an  offshore  oil  and  gas 
drilling  platform  with  slanted  legs  which 
rest  on  the  ocean  fioor.  Weighing  4,500  tons 
and  selling  for  $5.5  million,  the  platforms 
are  more  stable  than  conventional  ones  with 
straight  legs,  customers  say.  The  develop- 
ment has  helped  Le  Tourneau  get  contracts 
for  9  of  the  18  offshore  platforms  currently 
tmder  construction  In  the  United  States. 

The  scripture  quoting  Mr.  Le  Tourneau  Is 
philosophical  about  his  company's  recovery. 
"The  Lord  chooses  the  weak  to  confound  the 
mighty,"  he  says.  Rivals  suggest  that  the 
company's  costly  trial-and-error  product 
development  measures  are  risky  business  in- 
deed, and  indicate  Mr.  Le  Tourneau  was 
lucky — this  time.  "We  all  have  high  regard 
for  his  genius  and  inventiveness,  from 
which  we've  all  benefited,"  says  an  executive 
of  one  competing  company,  "but  mechanical 
genius  and  business  ability  are  two  different 
things." 

For  the  present,  at  least,  Mr.  Le  Tourneau 
can  afford  to  smile  at  such  observations  all 
the  way  to  the  bank.  Last  year  the  company 
posted  net  Income  of  $4,6  million  on  sales 
of  $29.7  million. 

I  include  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article. 


Hang-the-Cost  Effort  On  Inventions  Lands 
Lx  TocsNEAU  Of  Black — Hugk  Gambix  on 
Electric  Whkb.,  Unusual  Methods  Pat 
Off    for    Earthmoving    Equipment    Firm 

(By  Prank  Morgan) 
LoNGViEW,  Tkx. — ^The  company's  president 
sketches  machine  parts  In  chalk  on  the  fac- 
tory fioor.  EOs  executives  ignore  cost  analy- 
sis, efficiency  studies  and  other  management 
tools.  "If  we  can  drive  It  out  the  door  and 
It  does  what  It's  supposed  to  do,  that's  It," 
says  one  official. 

That's  the  way  R.  G.  Le  Tourneau,  Inc., 
does  business.  In  spite  of  this  unconven- 
tional approach — ^and  In  some  ways  because 
of  it — this  maker  of  big  earUimovlng  eqtiip- 
ment  has  bounced  from  near-brankruptcy  to 
comparative  affluence  within  the  past  2  years. 
Illustrating  In  the  process  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  drawbacks  of  one-man  control. 

The  man  Is  R.  G.  Le  Totirneau,  Te-yeiu'-old 
founder,  president,  chairman,  chief  designer 
and,  in  effect,  absolute  ruler  of  the  concern 
headquartered  here.  "No  one  argues  with 
R.  G."  one  executive  says.  Disdaining 
lengthy  conferences  and  committee  meet- 
ings, Mr.  Le  Toiuneau  spends  much  of  his 
14-hotir  day  whizzing  around  his  plant  in  an 
electric  cart  or  bending  over  a  drawing 
board,  designing  new  equipment. 

The  company's  t\irnabout  Is  due  chiefly  to 
Mr.  Le  Tourneau's  Inventive  genitis — and 
particularly  the  success  of  an  enormous 
gamble  he  took  In  developing  one  of  his  in- 
ventions, the  electric  wheel.  This  effort  took 
10  years  and  cost  $25  million,  a  staggering 
stun  for  a  company  Le  Tourneau's  size.  No 
stockholders  were  screaming  for  manage- 
ment's scalp,  however;  Mr.  Le  Tourneau  con- 
trols 90  percent  of  the  company's  shares, 
which  are  owned  by  a  foundation  he  heads. 

NEW  WHEEL  SPTJRS  SALES 

The  gamble  paid  off,  and  now  the  electric 
wheel  is  tised  on  all  Le  Tourneau's  road 
scrapers,  dirt  loaders  and  transports,  which 
sell  for  up  to  $212,000  each.  Aided  by  the 
new  wheel,  the  company  is  regaining  some 
of  the  market  it  once  dominated,  "In  5  years 
we'll  have  one-third  of  the  total  Industry 
scraper  sales,"  predicts  William  B.  Barry. 
eastern  division  sales  manager.  The  company 
expects  to  sell  120  pieces  of  earthmoving 
equipment  this  year,  double  the  1964  total. 

In  machines  using  the  electric  wheel,  a 
single  dlesel  engine  produces  electric  cur- 
rent, which  Is  fed  to  a  powerful  direct  cur- 
rent motor  and  gear  box  mounted  within 
the  rim  of  each  wheel.  The  power  applied 
to  the  wheels  Is  controlled  from  the  oper- 
ator's cab.  Mr.  Le  Tourneau  claims  that 
"the  steepest  grade  and  the  thickest  mud 
can't  hold  it  back."  The  device  makes  the 
most  efficient  use  of  available  horsepower,  he 
notes,  because  no  energy  Is  wasted  on  a 
transmission,   clutch,   or   driveshaft. 

Development  of  the  Idea  began  in  1953, 
when  Mr.  Le  Tourneau  sold  his  patents  and 
three  of  his  five  plants  to  Westinghotise  Air 
Brake  Co.  for  $31  million,  with  the  additional 
stipulation  that  Le  Tourneau  could  produce 
no  more  earth  movers  for  5  years.  Le  Tour- 
neau then  branched  out  Into  other  areas, 
building  huge  "slicing"  machines  to  clear 
lungles,  cranes  to  remove  crashed  planes 
from  airport  runwa3rB  and  aircraft  carrier 
decks,  log  carriers,  and  offshore  drilling  plat- 
forms. Only  the  la.tter,  however,  showed 
promise    of    big    sales    and    profits.     In    the 
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meantime,  Mr.  Le  Toumeau  kept  pouring 
cash  Into  development  of  the  electric  wheel. 

ON    BANKSXTPTCTr'S   BEINK. 

He  was  almost  too  late.  By  1958,  when 
the  company  was  permitted  to  sell  earth - 
movers  again,  the  wheel  still  wasn't  ready. 
In  the  next  lew  years,  lOi.  Le  Toumeau  sold 
a  few  machines  with  the  new  device,  but  It 
was  riddled  with  bugs.  The  company  lost 
$1.7  million  in  1962,  and  teetered  at  the 
edge  of  bankruptcy.  Weakened,  by  heavy 
spending  to  develop  the  new  wheel  and  other 
gear,  facing  creditor  lawsuits,  and  unable 
to  pay  a  $100,000  electric  bill,  Le  Tourneau 
appeared  siire  to  collapse. 

But  Mr.  Le  Totirneau  sacked  the  attorney 
who  recommended  bankruptcy,  stalled  his 
creditors,  and  finally  licked  the  technical 
problems  that  were  crippling  sales.  Le 
Toumeau  moved  into  the  black.  Its  recov- 
ery was  helped  along  by  another  of  Mr.  Le 
Toumeau's  brainstorms — an  offshore  oil  and 
gas  drilling  platform  with  slanted  legs  which 
rest  on  the  ocean  floes'.  Weighing  4,500  tons 
and  selling  for  $5.5  million,  the  platforms 
are  more  stable  than  conventional  ones  with 
straight  legs,  customers  say.  The  develop- 
ment has  helped  Le  Toumeau  get  contracts 
for  9  of  the  18  offshore  platforms  currently 
tuider  construction  In  the  United  States. 

The  Scrlixtirre- quoting  Mr.  Le  Tourneau  Is 
philosophical  about  his  comi>any's  recovery. 
"The  Lord  chooses  the  weak  to  confound  the 
mighty,"  tie  says.  Rivals  suggest  that  the 
company's  costly  trlal-and-error  product  de- 
velopment measures  are  risky  business  in- 
deed, and  indicate  Mr.  Le  Toumeau  was 
luckly — this  time.  "We  all  have  high  re- 
gard for  his  genius  and  Inventiveness,  from 
which  we've  all  benefited,"  says  an  executive 
of  one  competing  company,  "but  mechanical 
genius  and  btislness  ability  are  two  different 
things." 

For  the  present,  at  least,  Mr.  Le  Tourneau 
can  afford  to  smile  at  such  observations  all 
the  way  to  the  bank.  Last  year  the  company 
posted  net  income  of  $4.6  million  on  sales  of 
$29.7  million;  this  year  sales  are  expected  to 
top  $48  million,  and  pretax  earnings  are  ex- 
pected to  be  about  $9  million  (the  company 
will  be  taxed  at  standard  ratee  this  year  after 
paying  only  $67,500  in  income  taxes  for  1964 
because  of  loss  carryforwards) .  Order 
backlog  currently  stands  at  $40  million 
against  "almost  nothing"  2  years  ago,  and  the 
work  force  has  risen  to  3,000  from  only  800 
then. 

Though  competitors  can  charge  Mr.  Le 
Tourneau  with  taking  an  occasional  risky 
plunge  on  a  new  machine,  none  can  accuse 
him  of  lavlshness  in  other  areas.  His  car  is 
a  reconditioned  Volkswagen,  his  home  a 
modest  ranch-style  brick  house  200  yards 
from  the  plant.  Executive  offices,  which  lead 
out  into  the  plant,  are  noisy  and  devoid  of 
all  but  necessary  work  furniture.  The 
executive  washroom  is  the  same  one  all  em- 
ployees use,  located  across  fronx  a  welding 
machine  on  the  factory  floor. 

Intensely  religious,  Mr.  Le  Tourneau  gives 
a  healthy  chunk  of  his  $36,000  saJary  to  his 
church,  Pinesvood  Alliance  Church  in  Long- 
view,  a  unit  of  the  Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance  Society,  and  to  the  Le  Tourneau 
Foundation,  to  which  he  also  donated  the 
company  stock.  The  foundation  operates  Le 
Tourneau  College,  a  4-year  liberal  arts  insti- 
tution whose  students  can  work  in  the  plant 
to  help  pay  their  tviition,  and  finances  self- 
help  projects  oversea*.  Oq  weekends  Mr.  Le 
Tourneau  files  to  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  tell  religious  and  business  groups  about 
his  work  and  his  faith,  which  are  inter- 
twined. "Sometimes  I  have  a  hard  time 
proving  to  God  Z  love  Him  more  than  these 
machines,"  he  says. 

This  article  appeared  in  the  Tyler 
Morning  Telegraph: 


LE   TOtTRNEAU   BOTTNCKS    BACK 

(The  following  editorial  is  reproduced  from 
the  April  5  issue  of  the  Tyler  Morning  Tele- 
graph, one  of  the  two  dally  newspapers  owned 
by  the  T.  B.  Butler  Publishing  Co.  Calvin 
Clyde,  Jr.,  general  manager,  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  newspapermen 
and  business  executives  in  the  Southwest.) 

East  Texans  should  rejoice  that  business  is 
again  booming  for  one  of  this  region's  major 
Industries,  that  of  R.  G.  Le  Tovu-neau.  Inc., 
In  Gregg  Coimty.  It  is  an  industry  that  con- 
tributes much  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
this  region. 

According  to  a  Wall  Street  Journal  WTiter 
who  visited  the  plant  recently,  it  was  the 
persistence  and  inventive  genius  of  76-year- 
old  R.  G.  Le  Tourneau  who  brought  the  com- 
pany back  on  the  highroad  of  sales  after  a 
slump  in  the  latter  1950's  and  early  1960's. 

That  downturn  came  after  Le  Toumeau, 
manufacturer  of  heavy  earth  moving  equip- 
ment, had  sold  all  his  patents  and  five  of  his 
plants  to  Westinghouse,  and  had  agreed  not 
to  produce  any  more  earthmovers  for  5  years. 
But  in  that  period,  R.  G.  Le  Tourneau  dared 
to  go  ahead  with  a  new  and  rex'olutionary 
Idea  of  inventing  and  developing  an  electric 
wheel.  Despite  the  heavy  and  paralyzing 
costs  and  delays  in  getting  the  new  invention 
perfected  and  in  production,  that  goal  has 
been  achieved  and  it  is  described  as  a  mighty 
factor  In  Le  Toumeau's  regaining  prominence 
in  the  markets. 

"In  5  years  we'll  have  one-third  of  the  total 
industry  road  scraper  sales,"  predicts  Wil- 
liam B.  Barry,  eastern  division  sales  manager, 
quoted  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  company  expects  to  sell  120  pieces  of 
earth  moving  equipment  this  year,  double 
the  1964  output.  These  "pieces"  include 
earth  moving  units  that  sell  for  up  to  $212,- 
000  each  and  offshore  oil  and  gas  drilling 
platforms  that  sell  for  around  $5.5  million 
each.  These  platforms  are  another  brain- 
child of  Le  Tourneau  that  has  quickened  the 
industry's  recovery.  The  development  of  this 
huge  drilling  facility  has  helped  Le  Tourneau 
get  contracts  for  9  of  the  18  offshore  plat- 
forms currently  under  construction  in  the 
United  States. 

A  few  details  on  that  electric  wheel  belong 
here:  According  to  the  Wall  Street  Joiu-nal, 
"In  machines  using  the  electric  wheel,  a 
single  dlesel  engine  produces  electric  current, 
which  Is  fed  to  a  powerful  direct-current 
motor  and  gearbox  mounted  within  the  rim 
of  each  wheel.  The  power  applied  to  the 
wheels  Is  controlled  from  the  operator's  cab. 
Mr.  Le  Tourneau  claims  that  'the  steepest 
grade  and  the  thickest  mud  can't  hold  it 
back.'  The  device  makes  the  most  efficient 
use  of  available  horsepower,  he  notes,  because 
no  energy  Is  wasted  on  a  transmission,  clutch, 
or  drlveshaft." 

The  Le  Tourneau  recovery  Is.  a  success  story 
with  few  equals  and  It  Is  of  particular  In- 
terest, and  pride,  here  In  east  Texas  where  the 
qualities  of  inventiveness  and  persistence 
against  adversity  are  mighty  factors  In  busi- 
ness and  Industrial  success.  R.  Q.  Le  Tour- 
neau has  proved  this  to  be  true,  and  he 
deserves  plenty  of  applause. 


New  York'f  World  Trade  Center: 
Vision  or  Delusion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  15. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 


the  following  detailed  appraisal  of  the 
proposal  to  build  a  world  trade  center 
In  lower  Manhattan. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  least  that  can 
be  said  is  that  no  project  of  this  mag- 
nitude should  be  undertaken  without  a 
great  deal  more  intensive  study. 

The  views  of  the  Citizens'  Inquii-y  on 
the  World  Trade  Center,  Inc.,  follow: 
The  Proposed  World  Trade  Center:   Visiox 
OR  Delusion? — An  Appraisal 

(Citizens'  Inquiry  on  the  World  Trade  Center. 
Inc..  New  York,  N.Y.) 

WHAT    IS   THE    PORT   OF    NEW    YORK    AUTHORITY? 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  is  a  bi- 
state  agency  created  in  1921  by  a  compact 
between  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey with  the  consent  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  run  by  a  12-member 
board,  6  of  whose  members  are  selected  bv 
the  Governor  of  New  York  and  6  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey.  The  port  authority  wa.s 
created  to  operate  the  transportation  facili- 
ties between  the  two  States.  UntU  the  1962 
law  providing  for  the  World  Trade  Center. 
Its  activities  were  essentially  confined  to  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  these  physical 
transit  facilities. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER 

The  history  behind  the  plans  of  the  port 
authority  for  the  proposed  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter is  important  to  an  understanding  of  them. 
The  concept  of  a  World  Trade  Center  in 
New  York  City  first  received  public  recog- 
nition in  1946,  when  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  created  the  World  Trade  Corp.  t- . 
study  and  take  action  In  the  matter.  Thi.? 
specially  created  public  body,  which  wa.s 
headed  by  Winthrop  Aldrich,  reported  tha: 
the  concept  of  a  World  Trade  Center  In  New- 
York  City  was  unnecessary  and  unfeasible. 
It  further  concluded  that  the  principal  need 
and  most  urgent  and  suitable  project  was  the 
modernization  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
piers.' 

The  concept  was  kept  alive  by  the  Down- 
town Lower  Manhattan  Association  and  it,s 
chairman,  David  Rockefeller,  who,  in  1958. 
commissioned  the  port  authority  to  studv 
the  idea.  In  1961  the  authority  Issued  a  re- 
port suggesting  that  a  World  Trade  Center  be 
built  on  the  East  River  at  about  Wall  Street. 
Tentative  plans  revealed  at  that  time  showed 
a  project  area  dominated  by  one  76-story 
building.  This  site  was  chosen  because  of 
its  proximity  to  the  Stock  Exchange  (which 
was  to  be  the  "cornerstone"  of  the  project 
in  1961)  and  because,  according  to  the  pon 
authority's  own  investigation,  this  was  found 
to  be  the  "most  appropriate"  site  for  such  a 
center,  for  "no  other  single  site  was  con- 
sidered to  be  appropriate  when  all  require- 
ments were  evaluated." ' 

In  1961  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
passed  a  law  which  authorized  the  port 
authority  to  build  a  World  Trade  Center  on 
the  lower  east  side  of  Manhattan.  However. 
this  1961  statute  never  really  went  Into  effect 
because  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  refused 
to  pass  such  a  law.  (Since  the  port  author- 
ity is  a  bistate  agency,  legislation  of  this 
nature  requires  the  consent  of  both  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.) 

There  now  began  a  battle  of  special  Inter- 
ests. New  York  State  had  for  some  time  been 
under  pressure  from  her  sister  State  to  have 
the  port  authority  take  over  the  Hudson 
tubes  from  the  near  banlcrupt  Hudson  &- 
Manhattan  Railroad  Corp.  As  far  as  the 
World  Trade  Center  was  concerned.  New 
York's  Governor  Rockefeller  was  very  much 
in  favor  of  it,  and  further,  he  Insisted  that 
the  creation  of  the  World  Trade  Center  be 
linked  together  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
Hudson   tubes.'     On   the   other   hand,   the 
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New  Jersey  Legislature  and  both  former  Gov- 
ernor Meyner  and  present  Governor  Hughes, 
though  strongly  In  favor  of  having  the  port 
authority  acquire  and  modernize  the  Hud- 
son tubes,  were  not  interested  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  World  Trade  Center  in  New  York 
City,  particularly  on  the  east  side  of  the  city. 
Moreover,  they  were  vehemently  opposed  to 
Governor  Rockefeller's  suggestion  that  the 
two  projects  be  linked  together.* 

An  agreement  was  finally  reached,  largely 
due  to  the  influence  of  Governor  Rockefeller. 
New  Jersey  accepted  the  idea  of  the  port 
authority  creating  a  World  Trade  Center  on 
the  Hudson,  rather  than  the  East  River,  In 
return  for  which  New  York  agreed  to  allow 
the  port  authority  to  take  over  the  Hudson 
tubes. 

In  1962  each  State  passed  virtually  identi- 
cal statutes  making  the  two  projects  msep- 
arable  parts  of  one  unified  project.  The 
statutes  expressly  provide  that  if,  for  any 
reason,  one  project  cannot  be  consummated 
the  other  may  not  be  pursued. 

LEGAL  CHALLENGES 

The  constitutionality  of  the  New  York 
statute  was  Immediately  challenged  in  a 
lawsuit  by  the  small  businessmen  who 
operate  stores  in  the  area  proposed  for  the 
World  Trade  Center,  a  16-acre  site  on  the 
west  side  of  downtown  Manhattan,  botmded 
generally  by  Liberty,  Chtirch.  Barclay,  and 
West  Streets.  The  businessmen  claimed 
that  any  condemnation  of  property  in  the 
area  would  be  a  deprivation  of  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  in  that  It  would 
be  a  taking  of  private  property  for  other 
than  a  public  use  or  purpose. 

Although  the  appellate  division  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court,  first  department,  de- 
cided In  favor  of  the  businessmen,  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  this  decision, 
and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  dismissed  an 
appeal  for  want  of  a  "substantial  Federal 
question." 

This  first  lawsuit  ended  in  late  December 
1963.  Within  a  month  thereafter,  the  port 
authority  revealed  its  current  plans  for  the 
World  Trade  Center.  Unlike  the  earlier  plans 
in  1961,  these  plans  showed  two  buildings, 
each  110  stories  in  height,  in  a  complex  of 
buildings  which  would  make  available  an  ag- 
i;rregate  of  10  million  square  feet  of  new  busi- 
ness and  commercial  space  in  New  York  City. 

The  constitutionality  of  tliese  plans  Is  now 
tmder  attack  In  a  second  lawsuit  begun  In 
September  1964,  by  leading  builders,  owners, 
and  operators  of  office  buildings  In  New  York 
City.  The  realtors  claim  that,  even  If  the 
.'-tatutes  under  which  the  port  authority 
p^uports  to  act  are  constitutional,  the  action 
proposed  to  be  taken  thereunder  is  not.  They 
say  that  the  plans  of  the  port  authority  show 
clearly  that  the  proposed  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter Is  merely  a  real  estate  venture  of  giant 
proportions  by  which  the  p>ort  authority, 
under  its  tax-exempt  status,  will  increase  its 
revenvies  at  the  expense  of  private  enterprise. 
In  addition,  the  Downtown  West  Business- 
men's Association,  Inc.,  has  announced  that 
it  will  challenge  the  constitutionality  of  the 
project  in  new  lawsuits. 

Tills  paper,  however.  Is  not  WTltten  to  set 
forth  propositions  of  law,  but  questions  of 
public  policy.  We,  the  people,  must  decide 
the  public  policy  questions — we  must  decide 
whether  the  port  authority's  plans  are  sound, 
and  wise,  and  consistent  with  the  traditions 
of  our  system  of  free  enterprise  and  repre- 
sentative government. 

WHT  THE  PORT  AUTHORITT   NEEDS  A  WORLD 
TRADE  CErJTER 

Above,  it  was  Indicated  that  the  history 
behind  the  plans  for  the  World  Trade  Center 
is  Important.  It  is  more  than  that:  It  la 
critical.  It  shows  that  the  plans  cannot  be 
discussed  apart  from  the  facts  relating  to 
the  takeover  of  the  Hudson  tubes. 
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This  takeover  will  cost  the  port  authority 
about  $15  million  per  annum.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  tube  system  cost  the  Hudson  & 
Manhattan  Railnoed  Corp.  about  $10  mU- 
llon  per  year.  That  cost  wUl  now  be  in- 
creased by  the  expense  of  the  program  of  re- 
habilitation in  which  the  port  authority  la 
necessarily  engaged. 

The  port  authority  is  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  financing  a  imlfled  project  of  which 
the  acquisition  of  the  Hudson  tubes  Is  an 
Inseparable  part.  It  must  finance  this  proj- 
ect by  floating  a  bond  issue.  It  cannot  hope 
to  sell  bonds,  however,  unless  the  project  is 
sufficiently  profitable  to  Insvu-e  Investors  of 
both  the  security  of  their  investment  and 
the  prospect  of  a  reasonable  return.  The 
only  solution  to  this  predicament  is  to  msike 
certain  that  the  other  part  of  the  project, 
the  World  Trade  Center,  is  sufficiently  profit- 
able to  overcome  the  anticipated  annual 
deficit  of  the  tube  system  and  to  produce  an 
overall  annual  profit  large  enough  to  attract 
investors. 

In  short,  the  only  way  out  of  this  dilemma 
Is  to  make  the  World  Trade  Center  Into  a 
gigantic  real  estate  development  which  wlU 
have  all  the  tax  advantages  avaUable  to  a 
tax-exempt  Government  authority.  This  so- 
lution, however,  will  create  a  situation  worse 
than  the  problem  It  is  Intended  to  resolve. 
why  we  believe  the  world  trade  centia  is 
unnex:essary  and  unfeasible 

To  begin  with,  a  gigantic  real  estate  de- 
velopment In  one  relatively  smaU  area  in 
New  York  City  will  not  help  to  promote 
world  trade  In  the  port  of  New  York.  It  wUl 
not  do  so,  because  It  will  not  affect  the  eco- 
nomic factors  responsible  for  reducing  this 
port's  shaxe  of  world  trade.  It  will  not  re- 
duce the  high  cost  of  carrying  on  world 
trade  In  New  York  City,  which  results  from 
high  labor  rates,  high  storage  and  trucking 
charges,  and.  generally,  the  high  cost  of  dis- 
tributing the  merchandise  brought  into  the 
city. 

The  legislation  providing  for  the  creation 
of  the  World  Trade  Center  states  that  its 
purpose  is  to  furnish  "the  centralized  accom- 
modation" for  all  the  backup  services  essen- 
tial to  world  trade  in  the  port  of  New  York. 
It  has  never  been  shown,  however.  Just  how 
centralization  could  or  would  solve  the  prob- 
lefns  of  the  port. 

The  chairman  and  executive  director  of  the 
port  authority  have  had  occasion  to  take  in- 
ventory of  the  principal  causes  of  the  rela- 
tive decline  of  the  port  of  New  York.  They 
have  attributed  lt«  comparative  decline  to 
factors  other  than  the  lack  of  "centraliza- 
tion." *  Some  of  the  factors  to  which  Austin 
Tobin.  the  executive  director,  has  ascribed 
port  decline  are  rail  rate  differentials,  higher 
costs  of  trucking  services  to  and  from  the 
port,  and  the  broad  growth  and  economic 
development  of  the  South  and  Southwest 
whose  cargoes  are  naturaUy  "captive"  to  the 
gulf  and  southern  ports.*  Another  reason 
which  has  often  been  cited  is  the  deplorable 
state  of  New  York's  old  and  outmoded  piers. 
This  last  factor  is  particularly  disturbing 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  port  of  New 
York  has  some  of  the  best  natural  piers  and 
waterways  in  the  world. 

Given  these  reasons  for  the  decline,  the 
port  authority  never  answers  specifically  Just 
how  a  World  Trade  Center — i.e.,  office  build- 
ings— will  solve  the  problems  of  the  port. 
The  one  thing  it  never  does  Is  to  outline  the 
cause  and  effect.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  there- 
fore, the  World  Trade  Center  provides  no 
answer  to  the  very  real  and  concrete  prob- 
lems facing  the  port  of  New  York. 

The  answer  of  the  port  authority  to  these 
facts  of  economic  life  is  that  the  proposed 
World  Trade  Center  will  reduce  the  high 
cost  of  carrying  on  world  trade  In  New  York 
City  by  centralizing  all  of  the  backup  serv- 
ices essential  to  world  trade.  As  the  World 
Trade  Corp.  pointed  out  as  early  as   1948, 


however,  centralization  Is  both  unnecessary 
and  unfeasible. 

No  one  can  deny  that  all  of  New  York  City 
is  a  world  trade  center.  How  can  there  be 
centralization  when  practically  every  busi- 
ness conducted  In  New  York  City  Is  In  some 
way  connected  with  world  trade?  This  13- 
square  block  area  could  never  truly  combine 
the  thousands  of  services  in  the  New  York 
area'  which  make  the  city  a  world  trade 
center  In  capital  letters.  Therefore,  It  Is 
obviously  strange  that  a  major  portion  of  the 
port  authority's  World  Trade  Center  com- 
plex is  planned  to  hold  a  shopping  center, 
hotel,  extensive  parking  areas,  restaurants, 
and  unrelated  businesses  that  Immediately 
dispel  the  concept  of  a  tight-functioning 
machine  devoted  solely  to  world  trade. 

There  has  never  been  any  spontaneous  de» 
mand  or  demonstrated  desire  for  centraliza- 
tion by  the  prospective  occupants — that  is, 
businesses  engaged  primarily  In  world  trade — 
of  a  world  trade  center.  Proof  of  tills  was 
brought  out  as  recently  as  the  week  of  De- 
cember 6,  1964.  when  WCBS  television  news 
and  the  public  press  reported  th&t  after  3 
years  of  Intensive  soliciting  by  the  port  au- 
thority, less  than  300,000  of  the  more  than 
10  million  available  square  feet  has  actually 
been  leased — and  this  on  a  conditional  basis. 
This  figure  represents  less  than  3  percent  of 
the  total  available  space.  It  is  also  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  major  portion  of  this  3 
percent  figure  is  being  leased  by  flvQ^Bknks. 
No  less  important  is  the  fact  that  deepita 
their  prolonged  selling  campaign,  to  date,  the 
port  authority  has  proved  tinable  to  interest 
any  new  businesses  Involved  in  foreign  trade 
in  moving  their  business  operation  to  New 
York  City  and  locating  In  a  wcK-ld  trade 
center. 

Another  aspect  of  the  question  of  tenants 
has  been  the  matter  of  the  State  offices.  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  suddenly  announced  this 
past  January  1964,  that  the  State  offices  in 
New  York  City  would  be  moved  Into  the 
World  Trade  Center.  This  proposal  has  pro- 
voked strong  reactions  from  the  State  legis- 
lature as  weU  as  from  the  public  information 
media.  A  valid  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  what  possilbe  connection  the  State  offices 
have  with  world  trade.  Current  plans  call 
for  these  State  offices  to  occupy  approxi- 
mately 2,500,000  square  feet  of  space  In  the 
World  Trade  Center.  This  means  that  the 
State  offlcee  would  occupy  a  major  portion 
of  one  building.  In  fact,  it  has  been  stated 
that  this  building  would  be  known  as  the 
New  York  State  Office  Building.  However, 
WCBS  television  news  has  reported  on  De- 
cember 8.  1964,  that  our  new  Democratic - 
controlled  legislature  has  Indicated  that  it 
will  strongly  oppose  any  such  move. 

In  view  of  this  obvious  disinterest  on  the. 
part  of  perspective  tenants  engaged  in  world' 
trade,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  a  world  trade 
center  is  unfeasible  as  well  as  unnecessary. 
WCBS  radio  In  an  editorial  examining  the 
question  of  feasibility  had  this  to  say: 

"The  port  authority  maintains  it  will  rent 
all  of  the  trade  center  space  to  firms  and 
agencies  in  the  export-import  field  •  •  •  it 
was  on  the  basis  of  what  is  called  a  public 
purpose  that  the  Legislatures  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  empowered  the  port  author- 
ity to  condemn  private  land  for  the  trade 
center.  If,  however,  the  complex  of  export- 
Import  Industries  cannot  be  attracted  to  the 
project,  then  no  trade  center  is  possible,  and 
plainly  no  public  purpose  is  involved.  Tlie 
taking  of  private  property  in  that  case  would 
amount  to  willful  government  destruc- 
tion •   •    •.- 

A    FEW    OF   THE   SHUOUS    CONSEQUENCES    OF   THE 
PROPOSED  "WORLD  TRADE  CENTER  ' 

1.  This  World  "n^de  Cen'^r  carries  with  it 
a  threat  to  the  protections  and  limitations 
surrounding  the  use  of  eminent  domain.  It 
raises  serious  questions  of  public  policy  if 
floiuishlng  private  enterprise  is  destroyed  to 
be  replaced  primarily  by  other  prtvate  enter- 
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'  prise.  Ttie  following  quotation  demonstrates 
this  point : 

"Government  has  of  course  the  right  to  ap- 
propriate private  land  for  a  legitimate  public 
use.  with  just  compensation.  Historically, 
public  use  has  referred  to  highways,  schools, 
military  installations  and  the  lUce.  To  appro- 
priate a  man's  home  or  business  for  a  pub- 
lic pxirpose  obviously  is  something  not  un- 
dertaken frivolously.  Certainly  to  take  one 
man's  property  to  make  way  for  another 
man's  property  is  something  not  xmdertaken 
at  all.  This,  we  submit,  is  what  is  being 
proposed  by  the  port  authority  for  the  World 
Trade  Center." » 

This  question  becomes  even  more  dis- 
turbing in  the  light  of  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion which  allows  the  port  authority  to  con- 
demn not  only  the  le-acre  site  specifically 
designated  for  the  World  Trade  Center.  The 
law  states : 

"If  the  port  authority  shall  find  it  neces- 
sary, convenient,  or  desirable  to  acquire  •  •  • 
from  time  to  time  any  real  property  or  any 
property  other  htan  real  property  •  •  •  for 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  act  whether  for 
inunediate  or  future  use  •  •  •  the  port  au- 
thority may  find  and  determine  that  such 
property  •  •  •  is  required  for  a  public  use, 
and  upon  such  determination  the  said  prop- 
erty shall  be  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  re- 
quired for  such  public  use  until  otherwise 
determined  by  the  port  authority,  and  such 
de-termlnatlon  shall  not  be  affected  by  the 
fact  that  such  property  has  theretofore  been 
taken  for  and  is  then  devoted  to  a  public 
use;  but  the  public  use  in  the  hands  of  or 
under  the  control  of  the  port  authority  shall 
be  deemed  superior  to  the  public  use  in 
the  hands  of  any  other  person,  association 
or  corporation." » 

The  above  excerpt  surely  raises  a  public 
policy  question  concerning  the  application 
of  eminent  domain,  for  the  statute  clearly 
enables  the  port  authority  in  future  acquisi- 
tions to  itself  determine  what  constitutes  a 
public  purpose  and  makes  a  port  authority 
public  use  superior. 

2.  Placing  the  quasi-governmental  port  au- 
thority in  the  real  estate  business  represents 
unwarranted  interference  with  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  Actually,  the  proposed 
World  Trade  Center  will  hurt  business  in  New 
York  City.  It  will,  leading  realtors  are  con- 
vinced, turn  the  office  building  boom  into  a 
bust  by  dumping  on  the  market  10  million 
square  feet  of  new  business  and  commercial 
space  at  a  time  when  millions  of  square  feet 
of  such  space  are  already  vacant.  Since  it  will 
have  serious  effects  on  the  private  real  estate 
industry,  and  will  also  Involve  a  considerable 
loss  In  taxes  from  the  doomed  area  itself, 
this  project  will  thus  hurt  the  city's  tax  base 
available  for  public  services. 

3.  The  proposed  World  Trade  Center  will 
harm  all  private  enterprise.  It  will  estab- 
lish a  precedent  for  financing  public  projects 
(in  this  case,  a  blstate  commuter  railroad) 
by  having  Government  agencies  enter  into 
competition  with  private  firms  in  what  is. 
traditionally,  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy (in  this  case,  a  real  estate  development) . 
There  can  be^Uttle  question  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate victor  In'any  such  competition. 

4.  Perhaps  most  Important,  the  proposed 
World  Trade  Center  will  also  do  great  dam- 
age to  our  traditional  concept  of  representa- 
tive government.  This  World  Trade  Center 
project  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the 
agency  empowered  to  create  it.  Therefore, 
a  brief  examination  of  the  nature  of  the 
port  authority  is  in  order^  The  port  au- 
thority is  a  tax-free  body  which  consists  of 
a  12-member  board,  all  of  whom  are  appoint- 
ed, not  elected  by  nor  directly  responsible  to 
the  people.  Their  plans  and  policies  are  not 
directly  subject  to  public  scrutiny  or  consent. 
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"The  New  York  Port  Authority,  set  up  to 
handle  a  bistate  problem,  and  like  many 
another  authority,  ostensibly  nonpolltlcal, 
has  developed  a  politics  of  its  own,  a  ijolltics 
of  sp>ecialists  who  may  or  may  tot  be  resi>on- 
slve  to  the  public  interest."  " 

The  prime  concern  of  a  public  agency 
shoiild  be  the  public  welfare.  But  the  port 
authority  itself  freely  admits  that  the  decid- 
ing factor  in  all  its  iindertakings  is  the  ele- 
ment of  profit  and  the  protection  of  the  in- 
terests of  its  bondholders. 

"A  brilliant  political  Invention,  the  port 
authority  has  worked  splendidly  for  30  years. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  It's  now  doing  the 
wrong  job  and  stubbornly  refuses  to  take  on 
the  urgent  task  it  ought  to  be  handling 
♦  •  •."  The  port  authority.  While  matching 
the  high  level  of  private  business  manage- 
ment talent,  must  also  be  Informed  with  a 
superior  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  public 
it  serves.   •   •    • 

"However,  it  turns  out  that  this  lofty  ideal 
is  secondary  to  something  else;  namely,  an 
almost  transcendental  sense  of  obligation  to 
the  port  authority's  bondholders.  Accord- 
ingly, only  such  enterprises  can  be  under- 
taken as  will  enrich  It.  •  •  •  Beyond  all  else, 
this  Is  the  number  one  guiding  principle  of 
every  port  authority  action."  t; 

An  agency  of  the  nature  of  the  port  au- 
thority may  be  fine  for  the  physical  facilities 
of  the  port  of  New  York,  such  as  the  bridges, 
tunnels,  and  airports  which  cross  State 
boundaries.  It  was  not  Intended,  however, 
to  act  as  the  government  of  little  enclaves 
within  New  York  City  or  to  make  decisions 
which  will  affect  the  entire  economic  life 
of  the  city.  These  are  powers  which  should 
either  be  confined  to  the  government  of  the 
city  or  delegated  to  administrative  agencies 
which  will  depend  for  their  appointment 
upon  the  government  of  the  city  rather  than 
the  government  of  the  State  and  for  their 
finances  upon  tax  revenues  ratter  than  bond 
money.  In  this  way  they  would  be  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  desires  of  the  citizens  of  the 
city  rather  than  to  the  wishes  of  bondholders 

and  other  special  interests. 

Our  concern  for  the  preser\ation  of  our 
representative  government  Increases  as  we 
note  that  at  no  time  in  the  proposal  or 
planning  stages  of  this  massive  undertaking 
were  the  people  of  this  city  ajid  their  duly 
elected  representatives  allowed  to  examine 
and  evaluate  the  necessity,  desirability,  or 
location  of  this  project.  "To  date,  there  has 
still  never  been  a  public  hearing. 

CITY    planning:    by    whom? TOR    WHOM? 

This  project  raises  important  questions  for 
the  future  planning  of  our  city: 

1.  Who  is  to  plan  for  our  city — our  city 
government  or  Independent  agencies  acting 
apart  from  city  consultation,  approval,  and 
control? 

2.  For  whom  is  our  city  to  be  planned— 
the  ordinary  people  who  live  and  work  here 
or  certain  special  groups  and  vested  in- 
terests? 

3.  Can  the  city  adopt  an  effective  and  long- 
range  plan  in  view  of  the  actions  of  an 
independent  agency  like  the  port  authority, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  this  World  Trade 
Center,  seems  able  to  change  the  face  of  the 
city  at  will? 

The  current  plans  for  the  proposed  World 
Trade  Center  are  a  case  in  poiDt.  Certainly 
a  law  which  allows  the  port  authority  virtual 
immunity  from  city  building  codes,  safety 
requirements,  zoning  regulations,  etc.  is  a 
mockery  of  city  planning.  The  1962  law 
expressly  provides  that  "so  long  as  any  facil- 
ity constituting  a  portion  of  the  port  devel- 
opment project  [Hudson  tubes  and  World 
Trade  Center]  shall  be  owned,  controlled,  or 
operated  by  the  port  authority  •  •  '.no 
agency,  commission,  or  municipality  of  either 
or  both  of  the  two  States  shall  have  juris- 
diction   over    such    facility    nor    shall    any 


such  agency,  commission,  or  municipality 
have  any  jurisdiction  over  the  terms  or 
method  of  effectuation  of  all  or  any  portion 
thereof  by  the  port  authority  •  •  •  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  transfer  of  all 
or  any  portion  thM-eof  to  or  by  the  port  au- 
thority. •   •   •  " 

The  World  Trade  Center  plans  will  create 
new  traffic  and  transportation  problems  for 
the  city  about  which  Commissioner  Henry 
Barnes  has  already  complained  publicly. 
They  will,  however,  do  even  more:  they  will 
change  the  face  of  the  city. 

We  say  that  this  is  a  change  which  should 
be  made  only  by  the  government  of  the  city 
as  part  of  an  overall  plan.  We  submit  that 
there  is  something  all  wrong  In  having  the 
face  of  the  city  changed  at  the  whiin  of 
the  12-man  board  of  the  port  authority, 
whether  it  is  for  better  or  for  worse.  Today! 
for  the  first  time,  the  concept  of  sUch  aii 
overall  plan  is  being  given  serious  consid- 
eration and  is  receiving  substantial  support 
The  ensuing  excerpt  clearly  states  the  prob- 
lem: 

The  mayor  is  hemmed  in.  As  he  strives 
to  exercise  policy  leadership,  his  power  is 
challenged  on  all  sides  •  •  •  there  are  the 
public  authorities.  •  •  •  Some,  like  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority,  handle  a  whole 
range  of  functions.  They  are  eminently  use- 
ful institutions,  but  however  efficient  they 
may  be,  they  are  virtually  laws  unto  them- 
selves and  they  have  severely  Ihnited  the 
mayor's  ability  to  rule  in  his  own  house  and 
more  important,  his  ability  to  plan  for  long- 
range  development.  '■• 

THE    CURRENT     STATE     OF    THE    OPPOSITION 

As  indicated,  considerable  opposition  does 
exist.  The  realtors  who  are  presently  chal- 
lenging the  constitutionality  of  the  plans 
represent  the  owners  of  office  buildings  as- 
sessed at  more  than  one-half  the  total  as- 
sessment of  all  such  buildings  in  New  York 
City. 

CBS  radio  in  four  editorials,  Forbes  matj.-i- 
zine.  and  the  New  York  Daily  News  have  also 

spoken  out  strongly  against  the  port  author- 
ity's World  Trade  Center.  In  addition, 
architects,  city  planners,  civil  leaders,  leg- 
islators, and  union  officials  have  Indicated 
their  serious  reservations  and  downright  dis- 
approval . 

WILL  WE  HAVE  A   VOICE  IN   THE   FDTURE  OF  OUR 
CITY? 

The  situation  is  still  in  flux.  The  pending 
litigation  will  probably  cause  postponement 
of  any  action  on  the  plans  of  the  port  author- 
ity for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  In  the 
interim,  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  State 
Legislatures  can  be  persuaded  to  repeal  or 
amend  the  statutes  joining  the  creation  of  a 
World  Trade  Center  in  New  York  City  witli 
the  takeover  of  the  Hudson  and  Manhattan 
tube  system,  so  that  these  two  logically  in- 
dependent matters  can  be  considered  sep;.- 
rately  and  intelligently. 

Last  year,  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  ses- 
sion of  the  New  York  State  Legislature.  sucl> 
an  amendment  was  filed  too  late  to  be  re- 
ported out  of  the  committee  to  which  it  wvs 
referred.  It  was  never  killed,  however,  and 
met  with  a  most  encouraging  response 
Many  legislators,  upstate  as  well  as  city,  ex- 
pressed amazement  at  the  plans  of  the  port 
authority  and  insisted  that  when  the  statute 
authorizing  the  creation  of  a  world  trade 
center  was  passed,  they  had  no  idea  they 
were  authorizing  any  such  action  to  be 
taken. 

As  of  now.  sponsorship  has  been  obtained 
for  a  new  bill  to  repeal  the  proposed  World 
Trade  Center  project.  This  bill  will  be  re- 
submitted in  the   1965  legislative  session. 

Before  the  legislators  will  enact  corrective 
legislation,  however,  they  will  have  to  be 
persuaded  that  there  Is  a  substantial  pub- 
lic demand  for  such  legislation,  and  before 
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there  is  such  a  demand,  the  public  must  be 
awakened  to  the  seriousness  of  the  threat 
presented  by  the  current  plans  of  the  port 
authority.  It  is  few  this  important  educa- 
tional task  that' we  ask  your  support. 
The  responsibility  belongs  to  all  of  us. 


'Directors  of  the  World  Trade  Corp.,  under 
ch.  928,  New  York  Laws,  1946;  1st  report, 
Dec.  31.  1946:  2d  report.  Feb.  27.  1948;  3d 
report,  Dec.  31,  1948. 

-Port  authority,  "A  World  Trade  Center  in 
the  Port  of  New  York,"  Mar.  10.  1961,  p.  25. 

"The  New  York  Times.  Mar.  21,  1961,  p. 
1:  2. 

Ibid..  Apr.  3. 1961.  p.  13:  4. 

Ibid.,  Nov.  2,  1961,  p.  41:  4. 

<The  New  York  Times,  Mar.  24,  1961,  p. 
25:1. 

Ibid.,  Mar.  28.  1961,  p.  1:  1. 

Ibid.,  Oct.  20,  1961.  p.  20:  5. 

Ibid.,  Nov.  2,  1961,  p.  41 :  4. 

^S.  Sloan  Colt,  in  a  statement  reported  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  25.  1962. 
under  the  headline,  "The  Declining  Port  of 
New  York";  Austin  J.  Tobln.  in  a  speech  be- 
fora  the  Fordham  University  School  of  Busi- 
ness and  Alumni  Association.  Dec.  24.  1962. 
reported  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
under  the  headline,  "tJew  York  Port  Takes 
Inventory." 

"  Ibid. 

■  Ralph  W.  Goshen.  WCBS  radio  editorial 
No.  310,  "WCBS  Questions  Feasibility  of 
World  Trade  Center  Proposed  for  Lower 
Manhattan,"  Apr.  15, 1964. 

'^Sam  J.  Slate,  WCBS  radio  editorial  No. 
182,  Oct.  4,  1962. 

»  Ch.  209,  New  York  Laws.  1962.  pp.  31.  32. 

'"  The  editors  of  Fortune.  "The  Exploding 
Metropolis,"  Doubleday  Anchor,    1958.  p.   82. 

"  Edward  T.  Chase.  "How  To  Rescue  New 
York  Prom  Its  Port  Authority,"  Harper's. 
June  1960,  p.  67. 

"  Edward  T.  Chase,  "How  To  Rescue  New 
York  Prom  Its  Port  Authority,"  Harper's, 
June  1960,  p.  69. 

"  Ch.  209,  New  York  Laws,  1962.  p.  28. 

i*The  editors  of  Fortune,  "The  Exploding 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  15. 1965 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  generally  two  ex- 
cellent articles  that  appeared  recently 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  com- 
menting on  President  Johnson's  great 
speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  first,  an  editorial,  very  properly 
rejects  the  charge  that  the  President  was 
trying  to  "buy  peace"  with  his  advocacy 
of  a  vast  development  plan  in  south- 
east Asia.  The  second  article,  by  David 
Lawrence,  is  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause it  comes  from  a  writer  who  has, 
to  put  it  mildly,  not  always  been  in  agree- 
ment with  Democratic  Presidents. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  validity 
of  the  points  made  in  these  articles  will 
be  established  by  history,  and  that  the 
President's   address  at  Johns   Hopkins 


University  wiU  go  down  as  one  of  the 
most  statesmanlike  of  our  era. 
The  articles  follow: 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Apr.  11, 
1965] 

Dams — ^Not  Dolxabs 

The  assertion  by  some  Americans,  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  that  President  Johnson  was 
trying  to  buy  peace  with  his  advocacy  of  a 
vast  develojMnent  plan  in  southeast  Asia  is 
very  wide  of  the  mark.  Yet  it  is  the  famUiar 
charge  leveled  at  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Because  the  programs  are  generally  stated, 
for  simplicity,  in  dollars.  Congressmen  and 
the  public  both  tend  to  forget  that  what 
foreign  aid  means  to  the  recipient  is  not 
dollars  but  dams — and  roads,  factories,  har- 
bor works  and  irrigation  projects. 

As  President  Johnson  said:  "The  vast  Me- 
kong River  can  provide  food  and  water  and 
power  on  a  scale  to  dwarf  even  our  own  TVA." 
Studies  and  preparatory  work  for  the  plan 
have  been  underway  for  years,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  U.N.  To  complete  so  grandiose 
of  scheme  will,  of  course,  require  dollars — 
and,  one  may  hope,  pounds,  francs,  marks 
and  even  rubles.  It  will  also  require  peace, 
and  a  degree  of  political  stability  in  an  area 
running  from  Burma  to  the  South  China 
Sea.  But  above  all.  it  will  require  coopera- 
tion, among  the  nations  of  southeast  Asia 
and  among  the  industrialized  countries  that 
can  give  reality  to  the  plan. 

It  is  this  complex  of  needs,  rather  than 
any  simple  purchase  of  peace  with  dollars, 
that  gives  real  meaning  to  the  Mekong  River 


Having  said  this,  however,  the  President 
made  a  constructive  suggestion  along  an. 
entirely  different  line  when  he  called  for 
an  international  program  for  development 
of  southeast  Asia,  starting  with  a  coopera- 
tive effort  by  the  countries  of  that  area.  Ho 
urged  Secretary  General  Thant  of  the  United 
Nations  to  use  his  prestige  to  initiate  such 
a  plan  and  Invited  "all  other  industrialized 
countries,  Including  the  Soviet  Union,"  to 
become  participants.  He  added:  "Pcm-  our 
part,  I  will  ask  the  Congress  to  Join  In  a  bil- 
lion-dollar American  investment  In  this 
effort  as  soon  as  it  Is  underway." 

This  move  has  been  wron^y  interpreted 
by  some  as  merely  a  kind  of  sop  to  those  who 
have  been  criticizing  the  continuing  of  the 
war.  Its  significance  is  deeper.  This  Is  the 
first  time  that  the  United  States  in  recent 
years  has  publicly  declared  a  policy  that  goes 
beyond  governments  and  into  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  peoples  themselves. 

Whether  because  of  timidity  or  indiffer- 
ence, the  United  States  has  not  carried  on  a 
campaign  directly  to  the  peoples  of  the 
Communist-dominated  countries.  It  has  not 
endeavored  to  show  them  how  much  better 
off  they  would  be  if  they  had  a  free  govern- 
ment. 

The  President's  speech  doesn't  necessarily 
Imply  that  there  is  any  intention  to  drive 
a  wedge  between  the  peoples  and  their 
totalitarian  governments.  But  the  United 
States,  in  Its  Information  programs  overseas 
and  in  its  policy  speeches  broadcast  abroad, 
has  too  long  neglected  the  Importance  of 
telling  the  p>eoples  of  the  Communist  and 


project.  For  by  bringing  many  nations  to-  ^'neutralist"  countries  of  the  willingness  of 
gether  for  the  pm-pose  of  raising  the  li%'iM^the  American  people  to  help  them  seek  a 
standards  of  millions  of  underprivileged  t^-      h 


man  beings  the  plan  could  accomplish  much 
for  the  region  and  for  the  world.  It  would 
help  the  Burmese,  the  Thais,  the  Laotians, 
Cambodians  and  Vietnamese  in  very  practi- 
cal ways.  And  by  setting  up  an  example  of 
genuine  international  collaboration,  it  would 
reduce  teiisions  and  hold  up  common  goals 
for   them   and   for   those  who   would   supply 

the  aid.    It  is  a  great  concept,  dlfiScult  of 

achievement,  certainly,  but  offering  hopes 
far  beyond  any  mere  diplomatic  horse  trade. 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Apr.  9, 
1965) 

The  President's  Viet  SpeiI  h 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington. — ^President  Johnson's  latest 
speech  on  the  Vietnam  situation  is  one  of 
the  best  exposition  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy that  has  been  presented  since  the  "cold 
war"  began.  The  advisers  who  helped  to 
compose  it  also  deserve  credit  because  they 
aciirately  assembled  the  facts  that  make  up 
the  consensus  of  American  thinking  today. 

The  President  avoided  the  mistake  made 
by  the  United  Nations  in  Korea  when  consent 
was  given  to  participate  in  a  cease-fire  which 
never  was  followed  by  the  signing  of  a  peace 
treaty. 

This  time  there  is  no  self-imposed  restric- 
tion upon  the  United  States  to  withhold 
military  action  while  i>eace  talks  are  pro- 
ceeding. The  Communists  cannot  with  im- 
punity, therefore,  string  out  peace  discus- 
sions year  after  year  while  at  the  same  time 
conducting  clandestine  violations  of  a  cease- 
fire agreement. 

So  when  Mr.  Johnson  declared  that  he 
would  eater  peace  talks  unconditionally,  It 
means  that  the  United  States  retains  its  free- 
dom of  action  and  can  pimlsh  the  enemy 
and  retaliate  whenever  there  are  aggressive 
acts. 

Tlie  key  words  in  the  President's  speech 
are  these:  "We  will  not  be  defeated.  We  will 
not  grow  tired.  We  will  not  withdraw,  either 
openly  or  under  the  cloak  of  a  meaningless 
r.greement." 

I 


life  of  Individual  opportunity  and  improved 
economic  conditions. 

In  countries  where  the  hand  of  the  op- 
pressor is  stem  there  is  no  way  to  attain 
the  kind  of  living  conditions  which  prevail 
in  the  free  countries  except  by  the  concerted 
will  of  a  determined  pwpulace. 

Too  often  the  idea  of  revolution  is  scoffed 
at  in  the  belief   that  armies  are  controlled 

by  the  dictators.    But,  as  was  evidenced  In 

1917  In  the  revolution  against  the  czar,  even 
the  army  participates  In  the  revolt  when  pub- 
lic opinion  definitely  desires  it. 

President  Johnson  rightly  disc\issed  the 
need  in  southeast  Asia  lor  homes  for  nxilllons 
of  imp>overiEhed  people.     He  said: 

"Each  day  these  people  rise  at  dawn  and 
struggle  through  until  the  night  to  wrestle 
existence  from  the  soil.  They  are  often 
wracked  by  diseases,  plagued  by  hunger,  and 
death  comes  at  the  early  age  of  40. 

"Stability  and  peace  do  not  come  easily  In 
such  a  land.  Neither  independence  nor  hu- 
man dignity  will  be  ever  won,  though,  by 
arms  alone.  It  also  requires  the  works  of 
peace. 

"The  American  people  have  helped  gener- 
ously in  times  past  in  these  works,  and  now 
there  must  be  a  much  more  massive  effort 
to  improve  the  life  of  man  In  that  conflict- 
torn  corner  of  our  world." 

This  is  a  welcome  note  in  the  outline  of 
American  foreign  policy.  It  needs  to  be 
followed  up  by  radio  and  every  other  form 
of  communication.  For  history  has  proved 
that,  if  ideas  are  conveyed  to  a  few,  they 
spreMl  to  many  by  word  of  mouth,  which 
indeed  is  the  most  effective  form  of  com- 
munication in  existence  today.  The  Com- 
munist governments  will,  of  com-se,  reject 
the  proposal  for  economic  aid,  but  the  seed 
will   have   been  planted   among   the  people. 

The  President  wisely  did  not  discuss  de- 
tails. But  he  made  it  clear  that  the  United 
States  wants  peace — not  war.  He  also 
pledged  American  cooperation  to  achieve  a 
better  life  not  merely  for  the  free  peoples  but 
for  those  whose  rights  have  been  so  elegantly 
abused  by  their  rulers. 

The  speech  was  remarkable  because  of  its 
forthrightness  and  its  scope.    Sooner  or  later 
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peace  talks  will  begin,  and  it  looks  now  as  if 
the  advantage  then  will  be  on  the  side  of 
the  United  States. 


A  Gratifying  Example  of  Dedication  by 
Another  Peace  Corps  Member 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  15,  1965 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  our  Record  the  in- 
spiring story  of  another  ambassador  of 
good  will  in  shirtsleeves.  The  news 
item  is  from  the  Paterson  Evening  News 
of  April  13,  1965,  and  deals  with  a 
constituent  of  whom  I  am  proud,  Roy  H. 
Elsenbroek,  a  member  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

The  closing  paragraphs  of  the  article 
so  ably  written  by  Bert  Nawyn  were  par- 
ticularly pertinent  in  the  week  before 
Good  Friday  and  Easter,  as  they  indi- 
cate the  fact  that  religious  principles 
can  be  translated  into  meaningful  ac- 
tions. 

The  article  follows : 

( By  Bert  Nawyn ) 

Hawthorne. — If  anybody  can  change  the 
American  image  abroad  it  will  be  Peace 
Corps  members  such  as  Roy  H.  Elsenbroek. 
who  returned  home  last  week  from  east 
Pakistan. 

Elsenbroek.  a  handsome  young  man  of 
20  years,  tells  of  his  experiences  in  east 
Pakistan  with  enthusiasm  changing  into 
a  somber  mood  as  he  reflects  on  the  priva- 
tions of  the  population  In  that  country. 

CRADTJ.^TE    OF   EASTERN    CHRISTIAN    SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 

Young  Elsenbroek  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Elsenbroek,  122  Westervelt  Ave- 
nue, and  a  graduate  of  the  EJastern  Christian 
School  Association.  He  entered  the  Peace 
Corps  on  February  28,  1963,  and  ended  his 
service  2  years  later. 

Renewing  acquaintances,  he  plans  to  be- 
come either  a  missionary  to  bring  spiritual, 
moral,  and  physical  assistance  to  deprived 
people  or  to  enter  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service. 

Although  they  have  the  same  government. 
East  Pakistan  is  separated  from.  West  Pak- 
istan by  over  1.000  miles.  In  between  them 
is  India. 

PRIMITIVE   CONDITIONS 

A  comparatively  small  area,  east  Pakistan 
is  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
But  there  the  similarity  ends.  While  Min- 
nesota has  a  population  of  3.5  million 
persons,  there  are  57  million  people  crowded 
into  east  Pakistan,  most  of  whom  have  no 
modern  conveniences,  no  telephones,  no 
television  or  radio,  no  sanitary  conditions, 
people  who  live  in  villages  and  hunt  leopards 
with  bow  and  arrow  when  they  prowl  too 
close  to  the  thatched  huts. 

East  Pakistan  Is  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
About  90  percent  of  the  population  are 
Moslems.  West  Pakistan,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment seat  Is  located.  Is  a  modern  area 
compared  to  east  Pakistan,  where  in  the 
larger  cities  the  major  products  are  burlap. 
Jute,  fertilizers,  and  tea  crops. 

Young  Elsenbroek  had  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  Peace  Corps  and  what  it  is  attempt- 
ing to  accomplish.  He  said  "We  came  Into 
the  country,  wer*  welcomed  by  statesmen 
and  high  officials,  and  then  took  our  place 


with  the  lowest  class  of  people,  to  help  them 
and  show  them  how  they  could  live  a  better 
life." 

Elsenbroek  emphasized,  "There  are  7,000 
Peace  Corps  members  from  18  years  to  grand- 
parents. I  met  one  man  who  was  76  years 
old,  doing  a  good  Job. 

"The  Peace  Corps  in  such  countries  as 
east  Pakistan  is  changing  the  American 
image  abroad.  We  used  to  send  tractors  and 
equipment  topeople  who  are  illiterate.  Many 
times  they  were  told  that  this  equipment 
was  the  gift  of  a  Communist  country.  Now, 
these  same  people  find  Americans  willing  to 
give  of  themselves  to  plan  a  better  life.  This 
impresses  these  people." 

Elsenbroek  was  accepted  in  the  Peace  Corps 
shortly  after  graduating  from  Eastern  Chris- 
tian High  School,  North  Haledon.  After 
a  4-day  stay  in  New  York  City  for  orienta- 
tion, lectures,  and  Instructions,  he  left  with 
102  other  volunteers  for  Camp  Radley.  Areci- 
bo.  P.R.  Camp  Radley  was  named  after  the 
first  Peace  Corps  member  who  died  abroad. 

SURVIVAL  STUDY 

At  Camp  Radley.  a  month  was  spent  in  a 
rigid  survival  course  which  Included  rock 
climbing  and  instruction  in  survival  methods. 
The  main  objective  of  the  course  was  to 
strengthen  physical,  mental,  and  emotional 
resources  upon  which  the  Peace  Corps  mem- 
ber can  draw  to  achieve  the  tasks  which  lie 
ahead. 

From  Puerto  Rico,  Elsenbroek  left  with  48 
other  volunteers  for  Brattleboro,  Vt.. 
where  a  course  in  "Experment  in  Interna- 
tional Living"  was  given. 

It  was  here  that  Elsenbroek  learned  to 
speak  Bengali,  the  east  Pakistx..n  language. 
The  program  for  that  country  was  divided 
into  nine  parts,  consisting  of  the  language 
program,  area  studies,  international  affairs, 
communism.  American  studies,  technical 
skills,  training,  the  psychology  of  effective 
functioning  overseas,  and  Peace  Corps 
orientation. 

At  Brattleboro,  20  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
dropped  out.  Disqualification  of  volunteers 
went  on  during  the  entire  training  course, 
which   lasted   240   hours. 

Elsenbroek  left  June  11,  1963,  for  a  new 
life  of  service  to  others  and  adyenture,  arriv- 
ing at  Dacca,  In  east  Pakistan,  on  June  14. 

"It  was  like  coming  into  a  different  world 
which  could  not  be  compared  with  anything 
in  this  country.  On  a  corner  intersection 
was  a  man  selling  meat.  He  had  Just  slaugh- 
tered a  cow  in  an  open  market  and  was 
slicing  the  meat  as  the  people  came  up  to 
to  purchase  a  piece.  Millions  of  flies  swarmed 
about.  The  temperatiu-e  was  over  100°  and 
the  stench  was  sickening." 

SHORT   LIFESPAN 

Elsenbroek  said  that  because  of  the  high 
mortality  rate  of  Infants  the  average  life  is 
from  28  to  35  years.  He  remBrked.  "These 
people  live  on  a  daily  menu  of  curry  and  rice. 
Vegetables  are  extremely  hard  to  grow  be- 
cause of  flooded  conditions  and  the  extreme 
heat,  which  almost  every  day  climbs  up  to 
120°." 

At  Chittagong,  where  he  spent  most  of  his 
time,  Elsenbroek  worked  with  aagineer  Grant 
Wells,  of  Michigan.  While  at  Chittagong  he 
received  a  citation  from  the  Pakistan  Gov- 
ernment for  devising  and  erecting  a  cy- 
clone shelter. 

East  Pakistan  each  year  is  devastated  by 
cyclones,  with  thousands  losing  their  lives. 
The  two  Peace  Corps  members  built  a  150 
person  cyclone  shelter  which  was  approved 
by  the  government.  More  are  now  being 
built. 

Peace  Corps  members  in  east  Pakistan 
helped  the  natives  build  roads,  schoolhouses, 
and  other  types  of  buildings.  All  these  were 
constructed  without  modern  machinery. 

For  extracurricular  activities,  Elsenbroek 
started  ball  clubs  with  the  children,  with 
whom  he  soon  became  a  favorite.     While  in 


Jamalpur,  he  started  a  basketball  team  for 
the  natives. 

What  striick  Elsenbroek  as  most  Impres- 
sive is  that  natives  of  east  Pakistan  are  con- 
cerned with  nothing  but  eating,  sleeping 
and  having  children. 

NO    TAXES 

He  remarked,  "People  in  the  villages  are 
not  concerned  over  taxes  because  they  don't 
pay  any.  they  have  no  social  life,  no  PTA's, 
no  television,  no  religious  organizations. 
They  lead  a  very  simple  life,  one  of  the 
simplest  in  the  world.  They  don't  complain, 
because  they  know  of  nothing  better.  Chil- 
dren have  wooden  carved  toys.  This  truly  is 
primitive  life." 

Peace  Corps  members  are  volunteers  who 
are  not  paid  for  their  tour  of  duty.  Accord- 
ing to  Elsenbroek,  some  are  disappointed 
when  they  arrive  at  their  destination.  He 
said.  "A  few  of  those  coming  to  east  Pakistan 
took  the  next  plane  back  to  the  States." 

Peace  Corps  members  do  not  sign  up  for 
any  specific  length  of  time.  Neither  does  a 
stint  in  the  Peace  Corps  exempt  anyone  for 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Elsenbroek  said  Saturday  that  he  felt  his 
Christian  parental,  church  and  school  train- 
ing was  largely  responsible  in  his  decision  to 
devote  2  year  of  his  life  in  the  service  of 
others. 

He  concluded  "Throughout  the  world,  the 
American  Is  pictured  as  being  interested  in 
materialism  and  what  he  can  get  for  himself. 
The  Peace  Corps  shows  the  world  that  the 
American  Is  willing  to  give  himself  so  that 
persons  in  underdeveloped  nations  might 
have  a  better  chance  in  life. 

When  a  Christian  enters  into  this  phase  of 
activity,  he  has  before  him  the  sacrifice  of 
one  who  gave  His  life  on  the  cross  of  Calvary. 
This  Is  why  I  want  to  continue  in  a  life  of 
service  to  others." 


Johnson  Proposal  for  Peace  in  Southeast 
Asia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  15, 1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  this 
week,  there  was  an  interesting  and  il- 
luminating editorial  regarding  Commu- 
nist reaction  to  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posals for  peace  in  southeast  Asia.  The 
text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
Rejections 

The  initial  rejection  by  North  Vietnam, 
Communist  China,  and  the  Soviet  Union  of 
President  Johnson's  proposals  for  peace  in 
southeast  Asia  were  about  should  have  been 
expected.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  peace  discussions — 
but  approached  in  a  more  roundabout  way 
than  a  piiblic  acceptance  of  the  President's 
proposition — nor  should  they  be  allowed  to 
obscure  the  point  that  the  President  was 
moving  in  the  right  direction. 

Communist  doctrine,  in  the  capitals  of  the 
oddly  matched  triumvirate  of  North  Vietnam. 
Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  requires 
the  goverrunent  ofBclals  to  pretend  that 
there  is  no  North  Vietnamese  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam,  and  to  claim  that 
aggression  Is  being  committed  by  the  United 
States  in  its  effort  to  help  South  Vietnam  to 
maintain  Its  Independence.  There  Is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  real  policy  of  each  of  these 
countries — policy  that  is  affected  by  old  na- 
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tionalist  concerns  as  well  as  by  the  present 
>plit  between  the  Chinese  and  Russian  Com- 
munists over  the  leadership  of  the  Commu- 
nist Parties  around  the  world — may  Impel 
oach  of  them  to  a  different  approach  to  the 

^ossibility  of  ending  the  war  In  Vietnam.    It 
; ,  possible  that  these  differences  will  figure  In 

r^e  diplomatic  explorations  which  will  con- 
*:nue. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  too,  that  the  Com- 
:;.-unist  side  will  not  give  up  its  effort  to  over- 
run South  Vietnam  as  long  as  there  Is  a 
prosf>ect  that  it  will  succeed  and  will  not 
cost  too  much.  To  suggest,  as  some  have. 
That  Mr.  Johnson  was  trying  to  buy  peace 
by  his  suggestion  for  a  great  economic  de- 
velopment scheme,  including  the  Mekong 
River  program,  is  to  turn  the  facts  upside 
u^wn.  The  President  was  suggesting  that 
.11  investment  In  peace  is  better  than  an  in- 
\c'stment  In  war.  and  that  if  peace  is  estab- 
:.shed  all  of  southeast  Asia,  including  North 
Vietnam,  will  benefit.  At  the  same  time  he 
v,as  insisting  that,  while  the  door  is  open  to 
Tieace  discussions  without  preconditions,  the 
United  States  Intends  to  press  its  present 
military  effort.  Nothing  decisive  Is  likely  to 
iiappen  soon.  Patience  and  firmness  are 
essential. 


Pan  American  Day 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAQ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14.  1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  which 
designates  this  day,  April  14,  1965,  as 
Pan  American  Day." 

Today  marks  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  first  Conference  of  American  States 
which  was  held  here  in  Washington  and 
from  which  has  developed  the  bulwark  of 
democracy  and  freedom  in  our  own 
liemisphere — the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States. 

Throughout  the  long  life  of  this  orga- 
nization, which  is  the  oldest  of  its  kind 
in  the  field  of  international  relations, 
'.ve  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  its  founders 
and  the  need  for  its  stated  purposes. 
Among  the  essential  purposes  pro- 
claimed by  the  charter  of  the  Organiza- 
lion  of  American  States  are  two  which 
are  most  familiar  to  us.  These  are,  first 
that  the  Organization  is  to  strengthen 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  continent, 
and.  second,  that  it  is  to  prevent  possi- 
ble causes  of  difficulties  and  to  insure 
the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes  that 
may  arise  among  the  member  states. 

In  the  effective  accomplishment  of 
these  purposes,  this  Organization  of  21 
American  Republics  has  in  recent  times 
presented  a  solid  front  against  the  en- 
roachment  of  any  subversive  political 
j)hilosophy,  particularly  communism, 
which  has  threatened  and  continues  to 
threaten  its  member  states. 

Threats  to  our  continental  security 
and  solidarity  have  taken  other  forms. 
The  Cuban  missile  crisis  and  the  situa- 
tion at  Panama,  of  course,  were  epic 
examples. 

As  we  rededicate  ourselves  on  this  Pan 
American  Day  to  the  principles  which 
affirm  the  necessity  for  peaceful,  cooper- 


ative action  through  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  let  us  resolve  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  each  of  its 
member  states  the  need  for  legislation 
such  as  that  which  was  recently  con- 
sidered within  these  very  Halls.  I  refer 
to  legislation  which  provides  aid  to  edu- 
cation of  children  born  to  poverty  and 
which  promotes  the  health  and  economic 
welfare  of  older  persons.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  would  advance  in  a  mean- 
ingful way  one  of  the  least  known  pur- 
poses of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  and  that  is,  the  member  states 
shall  "promote,  by  cooperative  action, 
their  economic,  social,  and  cultural  de- 
velopment." 

It  is  within  the  Pan  American  frame- 
work of  peace,  security  and  an  en- 
lightened and  healthy  citizenry  that  the 
member  states,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, can  continue  to  observe  Pan 
American  Day  with  ever-increasing  sig- 
nificance. 


A  Call  to  National  Conscience 


— -    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  15,  1965 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 25  and  26  of  this  year  the  city  of 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  was  the  scene  of  a  National 
Conference  on  Poverty  in  the  Southwest. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  saw  some  of 
the  extent  of  the  poverty  suffered  by 
Mexican-Americans.  Indians  and  other 
minority  groups  in  the  States  comprising 
the  Southwest. 

A  number  of  participants  in  the  con- 
ference have  prepared  a  report  entitled 
"A  Call  to  National  Conscience."  Be- 
cause of  its  great  importance  and 
relevance  to  oiu"  countr>''s  current  anti- 
poverty  program  I  want  to  call  this  re- 
port to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ■without  objection  I  shall 
insert  the  report  in  the  ApE>endix  at  this 
point: 

A  Call  to  National  Conscience 

Tlie  undersigned  were  Invited  to  sit  as 
a  •jury"  while  spokesmen  for  the  poor  and 
representatives  of  both  private  and  public 
agencies  aired  their  views  on  the  causes  of 
and  cures  for  poverty  in  the  vast  area  of  the 
American  Southwest.  The  speakers  had  as- 
sembled at  the  recent  National  Conference 
on  Poverty  in  the  Southwest— and  their  testi- 
mony dramatically  underscored  the  delin- 
quency of  leadership  in  and  for  this  area. 

THE    NATURE    OF    SOUTH UESTrUN-    POVERTY 

We  were  convinced  by  the  testimony  pre- 
sented there  that  poverty  in  tlie  Southwest 
has  characteristics  that  are  unique  in  the 
national  American  scene.  The  great  dis- 
tances in  the  Southwest  and  the  economic 
expansion  attendant  on  two  decades  of  post- 
war prosperity  and  population  explosion 
mask  poverty  in  the  rural  areas,  in  the  cities, 
in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  desert.  The 
economic  expansion  of  these  decades  has 
given  few  benefits  to  the  poor.  In  New  Mex- 
ico an  Indian  lives  on  a  reservation  on  less 
than  $400  a  year,  speaking  little  English, 
growing  up  in  a  culture  that  never  developed 
concepts  of  competition,  baffled  by  the  white 


man's  world  of  aggression  and  materialism. 
In  Texas  a  Mexican-American  family  of  12 
subsists  on  a  diet  consisting  principally  of 
beans  and  corn,  trying  to  maintain  a  mar- 
ginal existence  on  the  fringe  of  an  affluent 
but  hostile  society. 

We  were  told  of  the  poverty  of  hope  for  tho 
white  "Anglo"  migrant  farmworker  who.  svs- 
tematically  and  deliberately  exploited  by  th© 
big  agricultural  growers,  ekes  out  a  family 
existence  on  $1,100  a  year.  He  tries  vainly 
to  understand  why  a  nation  permits — In  fact, 
invites — foreign  laborers  to  compete  under 
deliberately  favored  conditions.  California 
growers  were  described  as  consistently  pre- 
ferring Mexican  bracero  labor. 

We  heard  of  the  poverty  of  education  and 
opportunity  hauntii^  the  Arizona  Negro 
who  assumed  he  was  escaping  discrimina- 
tion and  inadequate  schooling  In  the  South- 
east,  only  to  encounter  them  again  under 
more  hypocritical  clrcimistances  In  an  area 
which  exhorts  its  citizens  to  "stand  on  their 
own  two  feet." 

Poverty  In  the  Southwest  Is  represented 
by  some  of  the  Nation's  most  abysmal 
housing,  and  it  Is  perpetuated  by  an  educa- 
tional system  that  makes  no  provision  for 
the  special  needs  of  Its  different  ethnic 
populations.  For  la  the  Southwest,  as 
elsewhere  In  the  country,  the  most  acutely 
impoverished  are  the  ethnic  minorities. 
They  Include  3.5  million  Spanish -stxrnamed 
people  whose  backgrounds  may  be  a  blend 
of  Indian.  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  Latin- 
American  origins;  seeking  identity  among 
the  recently  arrived  "Anglos."  these  people 
find  themselves  regarded  as  aliens.  Of  the 
area's  2.2  million  Negroes,  only  those  in 
California  have  found  anything  of  the  better 
life  they  sought  when  leaving  the  "old 
South,"  and  even  there  this  "better  life" 
consists  largely  of  better  ghettoes  and  slowly 
improving  education  for  equal  Job  oppor- 
tunities. The  Southwest  Includes  some 
200,000  Indians  of  varied  tribes,  nations,  and 
reservations  who  are  shuttled  back  and  forth 
from  rural  to  urban  life  by  a  confusing  series 
ofFederal  policies. 

^'Several  Southwestern  cities  have  trebled 
in  size  in  the  historic  i>opulation  explosion 
of  the  past  two  decades.  But  Southwestern 
civic  and  conuntmity  leaders  have  Ignored 
the  fact  that  this  population  growth  would 
necessitate  preventive  action  against  the 
multiplying  economic  Jind  social  problems 
confronting  the  region.  And  so  the  same 
civic  leaders  have  neglected  the  aggressive 
social  improvisations  which  the  development 
of  a  modern,  urbanized  society  makes  im- 
perative. 

With  the  spread  of  technology  and  the 
growth  of  business  and  Industry,  the  orig- 
inal occupant  of  the  Southwest,  still  rooted 
in  his  native  and  different  culture,  has  been 
completely  left  behind.  Educationally  un- 
prepared for  the  technical  complexity  of  mod- 
ern America,  barred  by  racial,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic discrimination  from  participation  in 
the  very  society  to  which  they  belong,  the 
poor  of  the  Southwest  remain  overlooked, 
unwanted,  and  ignored — by  the  Southwest 
nnd  by  the  Nation. 

THE    ATTTruDES 

The  testifiers  at  the  conference  in  Tucson 
revealed  conflicts,  distrust,  and  intense  com- 
petition between  the  relatively  prepared 
"Anglos"  on  the  one  hand  and  the  severally 
disadvantaged  Indian.  Negro,  and  Spanish- 
surnamed  citizens  on  the  other.  This  situa- 
tion, aggravated  by  the  widespread  apathy 
of  the  responsible  members  of  the  jwwcr 
structure  toward  the  problem  of  poverty, 
seems  to  us  to  portend  serious  social  disor- 
ders in  the  future  unless  extensive  social  re- 
forms occur.  Here.  In  a  five-State  popula- 
tion of  30  million,  are  over  8  million  hving  on 
annual  family  incomes  of  less  than  S3.000. 
Possibly  only  the  ethnic  insularities  and  mu- 
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tiial  distrusts  of  the  minority  groups  have 
so  far  prevented  the  coalescence  of  thought 
and  action  necessary  to  force  social  reform. 
Apparently  a  Southwestern  power  elite  of 
mining,  oil.  cattle,  real  estate,  and  agricul- 
tural interests  tends  to  sweep  social  prob- 
lems lander  the  rug.  Testimony  indicates 
that  the  weight  of  this  elite  is  arrayed 
against  the  economic  and  political  weakness 
of  minority  groups  and  of  the  poor  gen- 
erally. The  press,  with  certain  exceptions, 
reflects  the  views  of  the  elite  and  reinforces 
Its  dominance.  The  press  also  exhibits  a 
persistent  suspicion  of  social  causes  and  the 
people  involved  in  them,  thus  promoting  a 
regional  antagonism  to  coordinated  family 
assistance,  suspicion  of  private  philanthropy 
for  social  causes,  and  resistance  to  public 
plfinning.  It  proclaims  that  social  planning 
properly  resides  In  the  private  sector,  but  it 
supports  only  minor  endeavors  by  private 
agencies.  Tliese  factors  may  account  for  the 
apparent  indifference  of  private  agency  di- 
rectors toward  much-needed  private  and 
public  social  reforms.  They  may  also  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  welfare  adminis- 
trators seem  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  the  Nation  through  welfare  pol- 
icies that,  even  charitably,  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  inhuman. 

REGIONAL  INFLUENCES 

Poverty  in  the  Southwest  differs  from 
poverty  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation  because 
the  Southwest  itself  is  different.  A  major 
factor  of  this  difference  is  the  existence  of  a 
1.500-mile  border  shared  with  a  nation 
whose  economic  standards  are  30  years  be- 
hind ours — a  border  far  more  open  than  most 
Americans  realize.  As  many  as  3,000  immi- 
grants per  month  enter  to  become  perma- 
nent residents.  More  than  30.000  commuters 
swarm  across  the  border  on  a  regular  basis 
to  work  at  wages  which,  while  substandard 
for  the  United  States,  make  them  compara- 
tively well  paid  residents  of  Mexico.  Many 
employers,  particularly  agricultural  grow- 
ers, profit  handsomely  from  this  cheap 
source  of  labor.  This  foreign  labor  force, 
willing  to  work  at  60  to  90  cents  an  hour, 
depresses  the  southwestern  economy  which 
is  already  suffering  from  growing  automation 
and  excess  Job  applicants. 

The  relative  openness  of  the  border  has 
created  another  problem — that  of  'semi- 
citizens,"  Mexicans  who  have  lived  in  the 
Southwestern  States,  particularly  Texas,  for 
decades.  For  various  reasons  they  have  not 
become  citizens.  Many  of  them  have  now 
lost  track  of  the  personal  papers  or  witnesses 
who  could  establish  the  vital  statistics  pre- 
requisite for  citizenship  applications.  Many 
are  old  and  Incredibly  poor.  Lacking  citizen- 
ship, they  are  ineligible  for  most  public  wel- 
fare or  any  kind  of  assistance  except  charity. 
They  have  no  homes  to  return  to  in  Mexico: 
in  this  country  their  lot  is  a  form  of  aged 
peonage. 

We  come  then  to  some  suggestions,  both 
general  and  specific,  for  attacking  poverty  in 
the  Southwest.  National  attention  to  this 
region   is  obviously  overdue. 

,  SUGGESTIONS 

First,  the  openness  of  our  international 
barrier  must  be  reviewed  Steps  must  be 
taken  to  regulate  and  reduce  the  flow  of 
"border  commuters."  Congress  must  enact 
appropriate  legislation  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment must  effect  international  wage  agree- 
ments with  Mexico.  The  Labor  Department 
needs  its  administrative  Jiand  strengthened 
so  that  it  can  halt  commuters  when  there  is 
a  demonstrably  adverse  affect  on  the 
US.  labor  force.  State — and,  where  neces- 
rary.  Federal — legislation  is  needed  to  apply 
fair  labor  standards  to  the  international 
worker  as  well  as  our  own  citizen.  For  pov- 
erty in  the  Southwest  cannot  be  separated 
from    poverty    in    Mexico    while    the    Inter- 


national border  remains  no  more  than  an 
Inconvenience  to  commuters.  The  problem 
is  international  in  scope  and  should  be  ap- 
proached internationally,  evan  to  the  extent 
of  contemplating  some  kind  of  specific  joint 
Mexico-United  States  aid  to  northern  Mexico 
and  establishing  a  minimum  wage  to  the 
Mexican  citizens'  service  here.  It  is  not 
enough  to  treat  the  symptomE.  We  must  en- 
deavor also  to  cure  or  at  le.ist  ameliorate 
the  sickness,  which,  in  this  case,  is  the  per- 
petual depression  that  exists  in  the  north  of 
Mexico  and  spreads  into  our  vulnerable 
Southwest. 

We  urge  that  public  welfare  agencies, 
instead  of  wasting  dollars  trying  to  ferret  out 
chiselers.  apply  that  energy  and  more  to 
rehabilitating  the  poor  and  reducing  their 
dependency.  The  Federal  Government  must 
insure  that  the  will  of  Congress  is  honored, 
particularly  in  Texas  and  Ajizona. 

We  call  upon  the  Southwestern  agricul- 
ttu-al  States,  notably  California,  Arizona,  and 
Texas,  to  bring  farmworkers  under  the  pro- 
tective canopy  of  State  labor  laws.  These 
should  include  minimum  wage  laws;  laws 
securing  workers  in  their  rights  to  organize; 
laws  against  discrimination  and  the  like. 

We  urge  grower  participation  In  conquer- 
ing the  age-old  problems  of  seasonal  croj>s 
and  wages  while  laborers  liave  year-round 
family  needs.  We  advocate  total  abandon- 
ment of  the  bracero  inunigrant  labor  con- 
cept. We  request  an  interetate  study  of 
education  for  those  to  whom  English  may 
be  the  foreign  or  second  language. 

We  appeal  to  the  States  of  the  Southwest 
to  reduce  the  varying  harsh  residence  re- 
quirements for  old-age  assistance  eligibility 
and  to  achieve  some  uniformity  in  their 
welfare  and  other  assistance  programs. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  we  plead 
for  a  new  regional  attitude  toward  social 
programing  not  only  for,  but  subject  to  the 
Ideas  of  the  less  fortunate.  Perhaps  a  pri- 
vately funded  regional  entity  should  be  cre- 
ated to  give  voice  to  the  impoverished.  The 
various  social  agencies  of  the  Bouthwest  both 
public  and  private — agencies  concerned  with 
health,  family  planning,  education,  prepara- 
tion for  employment,  and  housing — must 
abandon  their  aloofness  and  yield  a  major 
portion  of  their  planning  and  decisionmaking 
process  to  the  disadvantaged  themselves. 
United  funds,  community  councils,  and 
other  similar  organizations  should  concen- 
trate most  of  their  time,  funds  and  attention 
on  the  problems  of  the  poor  and,  as  they 
do  so.  Involve  these  same  poor  at  the  highest 
levels  of  policymaking.  We  believe  that  a 
show  of  patience  with  the  neophyte  social 
planner  from  depressed  areas  will  produce 
unheard-of  dividends.  It  is  not  now  being 
done. 

Finally,  there  should  be  national  respect 
for  the  cultural  differences  of  the  great 
Southwest.  As  one  of  the  participants  at  the 
Tucson  poverty  conference  .=0  eloquently 
stated:  "We  have  given  too  little  awareness 
to  the  history  of  this  land  which  has  made 
us  so  affluent.  In  our  haste  we  tend  to  equate 
material  poverty  with  spiritual  and  cultural 
poverty  •  •  *.  The  'Anglo'  must  realize  that 
many  who  are  poor  in  the  Southwest  have 
rich  and  priceless  traditions^a  cultural  kind 
of  affluence  which  we  need  badly  to  share. 
As  we  undertake  to  rid  the  Southwest  of 
poverty  •  •  •  we'll  be  working  in  a  land  of 
great  beauty  among  peoples  of  great  beauty. 
We  must  be  sure  that  our  efforts  in  no  way 
erode  the  great  gifts  of  diversity  which  we 
enjoy  here — diversity  of  language,  art,  dance. 
ceremony,  religion.  And  the  'Anglo'  perhaps 
must  learn  better  to  place  himself  properly 
In  the  history  of  this  region— the  last  to  ar- 
rive here — in  a  sense,  the  newcomer.  We 
owe  to  ourselves  the  obligation  not  to  try 
to  overcome  differences  but  to  preserve  and 
honor  diversity.    For  the  'Anglo'  affluence  it- 


self badly  needs  the  cultural  enrichment  ( 
the  ancient  peoples  of  the  Southwest." 
Respectfully  submitted. 
Leonard  Duhl,  M.D.;  Mr.  David  Danzig; 
Mrs.    Grace    Montanez    Davis;     Mr. 
D'Arcy      McNickle;      Dr.      Laurence 
Gould;    Mr.   Henry   Saltzman;    Paul 
O'Rourke,  MX).;  Mr.  Steve  Allen;  Mr. 
Henry  Talbert;    Dr.  Julian   Samora; 
Mr.  Bernard  Valdez. 
M.\RCH  1965. 


One  of  the  Most  Charming  Institutions 
of  the  Great  Society 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  14,  1965 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  charming  institutions  of  the  Great 
Society  Is  the  incomparable  Liz  Car- 
penter. The  wife  of  newspaper  corre- 
spondent Les  Carpenter,  and  a  former 
president  of  the  Women's  National  Pres."^ 
Club,  Liz  Carpenter  is  a  delightful  and 
effective  press  expert  for  Mrs.  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  for  the  White  House  ii; 
general. 

Few  women  in  America  have  thr 
genuine  charm  and  spark  which  Liz 
possesses,  and  an  article  which  appear.- 
in  the  New  York  Times,  April  11,  1965. 
and  is  printed  below  is  an  indication  01 
the  recognition  this  lady  so  ju.stly 
deserves : 

FIRST  Lady's  Lady  Boswell 
(By  Nan  Robertson) 

(Note. — Nan  Robertson  is  a  member  c: 
the  Times  Washington  bureau  who  regu- 
largly   reports   White    House   News.) 

Washington. — It  was  November  22,  196" 
in  Dallas.  Elizabeth  Carpenter,  executiv. 
assistant  to  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  w,. 
riding  In  a  black  limousine  from  Parklai., 
Memorial  Hospital  to  Love  Field.  Emergii.u 
from  a  daze  of  horror  and  shock,  she  re 
calls:  "I  was  aware  suddenly  I  was  ridinu 
along  with  the  Vice  President.  I  startec. 
scribbling  what  he  might  have  to  say  whei 
we  got  to  Washington.     I  gave  it  to  him .' 

President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  w,i 
dead.  Mr.  Johnson  was  about  to  take  tin 
oath  of  office  as  36th  President  of  the  Uniiet: 
States  in  a  hushed,  desperately  hurried  cere- 
mony inside  a  jet  plane  parked  on  a  dirt;, 
runway. 

When  the  plane  reached  Washingtor. 
President  Johnson  read  the  brief  speed 
Mrs.  Carpenter  had  drafted  (This  is  a  snc: 
time  for  all  people  *  •  *.  I  ask  for  yoii: 
help — and  God's"),  then  turned  to  her.  "Li/ 
go  with  Lady  Bird  and  be  of  any  help  t. 
licr  you  can,"  he  said.  He  left  for  tlv 
White  House. 

In  the  car  on  the  way  home  to  the  Elm- 
the  mansion  the  Johnsons  had  bought  irov. 
Perle  Mesta,  the  shaken  First  Lady  askei- 
her  companion  what  to  expect.  "There  wil 
be  reporters  there.  They'll  want  to  know 
your  reaction,"  Mrs.  Carpenter  said. 

"The  way  I  feel  about  it?  It  has  all  beer 
a  dreadful  nightmare,  but  somehow  we  mu£- 
find  the  strength  to  go  on,"  Mrs.  Johnsor 
blurted  out. 

"That  is  your  statement,"  Mrs.  Carpento: 
said. 
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Liz  Carpenter,  since  that  night,  has  served 
as  the  First  Lady's  press  secretary  and  staff 
director  (the  title  became  official  2  weeks 
:.uer) — and  as  Mrs.  Johnson's  Boswell. 

She  sees  her  role  not  as  watchdog,  fend- 
ing off  intruders  (the  invariable  attitude  of 
former  press  secretaries  and  aids  to  Presi- 
dent's wives),  but  as  a  person  hired  to  ac- 
commodate the  representatives  of  public 
.  uriosity.  She  has  made  the  First  Lady's 
deeds  and  thoughts  more  accessible  than 
;^t  any  time  since  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  in 
the  White  House. 

Mrs.  Carpenter  is  also  often  funny,  a  trait 
that  endears  her  to  both  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
reporters.  At  the  start  of  the  First  Lady's 
wliistl estop  campaign  toiu-  of  the  South  last 
October.  Mrs.  Carpenter,  who  had  spent  the 
previous  3  weeks  working  out  the  details, 
a  eked  a  note  to  the  train  bulletin  board  that 
cave  some  idea  of  the  hectic  time  aliead.  It 
read: 

"A  whistle  will  blow  2  minutes  before  the 
train  starts  moving.  We  hope  we  won't  be 
.scattering  you  over  the  countryside,  but  the 
train  does  not  wait. 

"In  case  you  do  get  left,  look  for  the  ad- 
vance man  [the  person  who  makes  arrange- 
ments in  advance  at  a  campaign  stop].  He 
■an  be  easily  identified  ,as  the  happiest  man 
t  the  depot  because  all  of  his  problems  have 
'.ist  left.  See  if  he  can  work  out  your  trans- 
TX)rtatlon  to  a  nearby  town.  If  he  can't, 
.ust  take  out  residence,  register  and  vote." 

Mrs.  Carpenter  is  also  thoughtful  of  re- 
porters, a  rar^trait  in  press  secretaries.  By 
•he  third  da^l^of  the  whistlestop  trip,  the 
t'ress  car  was  a  rolling  slum.  Mashed  cig- 
.rettes,  spilled  ooffee  containers,  and  bread 
'rusts  littered  the  place.  None  of  the  150 
-weating  typers  aboard  it  had  had  a  bath 
-ince  leaving  Washington  because  the  wash 
-■•asins  in  the  compartments  were  eyecup  size. 
.As  the  train  rocketed  toward  Tallahassee, 
-Mrs.  Carpenter  pinned  another  note  to  the 
ooard.  It  said:  "On  the  theory  that  the  press 
-.hat  bathes  together  stays  together,  we  have 
reserved  three  rooms,  baths,  showers,  and 
^50  towels  at  the  Du  Val  Hotel  in  Tallahassee 
tonight."  The  gratitude  of  the  train's  grimy 
t.^risoners  was  intense. 

Mrs.  Carpenter's  relationship  with  the 
.'ohnson  family  Is  unique.  She  is  the  White 
House  Idea  man  and  stage  manager.  She  is 
:  n  intimate  of  the  woman  she  serves,  helps 
•>'Tite  most  of  her  speeches,  and  plans  her 
."hedules.  "Liz  means  something  very  special 
-3  me."  the  First  Lady  said  recently.  She 
went  on,  through  adjectives  like  "imagina- 
:  )ve,"  "elastic,"  and  "indispensable,"  and  con- 
iuded:  "In  all  her  relations  with  people  she 
:.s  kind — and  I  like  that."  The  two  women 
;  re  so  closely  attuned  that  when  Mrs.  John- 
■m.  herself  gifted  with  words,  is  speaking,  it 
..-  impossible  to  detect  which  phrases  and 
houghts  are  her  own  and  which  Mrs.  Car- 
ponter's. 

Mrs.  Carpenter  is  devoted  to  the  President 
■  nd  shows  it.  but  she  is  al.so  one  of  the  few 
employees,  perhaps  the  only  one,  who  talks 
back  to  him.  Once,  when  he  bellowed  at  her 
■  >ver  the  intercom,  "Why  don't  you  use  your 
•ead?"  she  snapped,  "Because  I'm  too  busy 
using  yotirs."  When  piqued,  Mr.  Johnson 
'las  referred  to  her  as  "that  smart-alecky 
-•irl."  but  he  does  not  st^ay  angry  long. 

An  incident  last  election  day  illustrates 
Mrs.  Carpenter's  style.  The  President  and 
his  wife  had  Just  cast  their  votes  and  were 
heading  a  horde  of  reporters  on  a  tour  of  the 
ittle  house  in  Johnson  City,  Tex.,  in  which 
tie  had  grown  up. 

Mrs.  Johnson  sat  on  the  front  porch 
>v.ing  with  the  President  beside  her  while 
he  two  recalled  details  of  their  courtship. 
.\  battery  of  photographers  pressed  close. 

Suddenly  a  short,  square  woman  with  a 

disheveled  mop  of  fluffy  gray  hair  bustled  to 

he  front.     She  held  up  her  hand.     "That's 

f'uough,"    Mrs.    Carpenter    said    firmly    but 

•lindly,  and  the  photogr.aphers  stopped. 


"Now,  Mr.  President,  would  you  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  come  down  over  here  so  the  pho- 
tographers can  take  a  shot  of  you  by  the  rMl 
fence?"  she  said  in  her  Texas  twang,  and 
did  not  wait  for  an  answer.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  and  his  wife  rose  obedi- 
ently and  followed  Mrs.  Carpenter.  "Not 
here,"  she  said,  "over  by  the  gate."  They 
moved  to  the  gate,  trailed  by  the  photogra- 
phers. 

Mrs.  Carpenter  is  bored  by  what  she  calls 
"old  brocade"  questions  about  White  House 
fashions  and  furnishings  and  other  trivia,  but 
manages  to  keep  her  good  humor.  A  Chicago 
reporter,  whose  style  of  questioning  can  be 
described  only  as  gently  implacable,  discov- 
ered at  one  of  Mrs.  Carpenter's  briefixigs  that 
Blanco,  the  White  House  collie,  had  been 
given  to  the  Presidential  family  by  an  Illi- 
nois child.  She  pounced  on  a  possible  local 
angle  for  a  story. 

Was  it  an  upstate  or  a  downstate  dog? 
W'here  did  It  live?  (Mrs.  Carpenter  giggled 
at  this  point  and  muttered:  "Local  bitch 
makes  good."  She  had  overlooked  one  vital 
detail;  Blanco  is  a  male.)  The  questioning 
went  on.  Was  it  happy  at  the  Wliite  House? 
How  did  Liz  know  it  was  happy  at  the  White 
House? 

"I  know  because  I'm  in  the  doghouse  with 
it  most  of  the  time,"  Mrs.  Carpenter  said, 
referring  to  a  recent  run-in  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  laughter  and  easy  give-and-take  in 
the  east  wing  of  the  White  House  where  an- 
swers sought  and  given  can  be  on  the  light 
side,  but  usually  full  and  frank,  are  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  mood  in  the  west 
wing,  where  President  Press  Secretary 
George  Reedy  holds  forth.  There,  in  an  at- 
mosphere that  is  often  angry  and  frustrat- 
ing, reporters  rush  into  Mr.  Reedy's  office 
twice  a  day  for  10-minute  briefings  that 
offer  up  a  grab  bag  of  scattered  Items  rang- 
ing from  uninformative  monologs  to  brusque 
no  comments.  West  wing  reporters,  accus- 
tomed to  this,  evince  astonishment  and  envy 
when  they  first  cover  one  of  Liz  Carpenter's 
briefings. 

These  are  much  less  frequent  than  Presi- 
dential press  briefings  because  they  are  obvi- 
ously less  important.  They  take  place  at  the 
time  announced,  often  last  more  than  an 
hour  and  frequently  are  held  In  the  White 
House  library — accompanied  by  tea  or  coffee 
served  from  a  silver  set,  a  spread  of  what  Mrs. 
Carpenter  calls  "something  to  chew  on"  and, 
if  it  is  cool,  a  fire  in  the  grate.  Other  brief- 
ings are  in  Mrs.  Carpenter's  roomy  office  In 
the  east  wing,  without  refreshments  or  fire 
but  equally  prompt,  long,  and  relaxed. 

It  Is  difficult  to  find  a  White  House  cor- 
respondent with  a  complaint  about  Mrs. 
Carpenter.  One,  however,  is  an  expert 
woman  reporter  who  covers  the  White  House 
sporadically.  "I  feel  uncomfortable  in  Liz' 
office."  she  says.    "I  feel  I'm  being  snowed." 

If  Mrs.  Carpenter  controls  her  end  of  White 
House  news — which,  of  course,  any  press 
secretary  does  to  some  extent — she  generally 
manages  to  do  so  painlessly.  She  also  has 
one  enormous  advantage  over  any  press  sec- 
retary to  Lyndon  Johnson,  a  tempestuous 
man  who  insists  on  bossing  everything — her 
employer  is  Mrs.  Johnson. 

The  First  Lady,  a  friendly  woman  who  is 
unfailingly  kind  even  in  her  tensest  mo- 
ments, has  an  instinctive  sense  of  public  re- 
lations polished  during  nearly  28  years  in 
public  life.  She  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Te.xas  in  1934  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  journalism,  and  although  she  had 
no  time  to  practice  it  before  Mr.  Johnson 
married  her,  she  is  sympathetic  to  reporters' 
problems  and  needs.  Typically,  slie  chose  as 
her  press  secretary  the  first  working  news- 
woman  ever  to  hold  the  post,  which  carries 
a  salary  of  something  more  than  $18,000. 

Mrs.  Carpenter  is  44  years  old,  8  years 
younger  than  her  boss,  5  feet  2  inches  tall, 
and  hefty.    She  seems  to  churn  along  rather 


than  walk,  arms  and  legs  pumping  as  she 
bustles  through  the  White  House.  "Shes 
all  rough,  tumble  and  Texas,"  says  one  re- 
porter friend. 

She  was  bom  Mary  Elizabeth  Sutherland 
in  Salado,  Tex.,  In  a  big,  white  columned 
mansion  built  by  her  great-grandfather  be- 
fore the  CivU  War.  "Twenty-four  rooms  and 
no  bath,"  she  observes.  She  met  her  husband 
at  Austin  High  School,  where  she  was  the 
editor  and  he  was  the  business  manager  of 
the  school  paper.  Both  went  on  to  Journal- 
ism studies  at  the  University  of  Texas  in 
Atistin.  She  was  graduated  in  June  1942, 
after  becoming  the  first  woman  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  student  body  on  a  campus  that 
breeds  future  politicians,  and  took  off  with- 
out delay  for  Washington. 

Her  brother  was  working  there  "and  it 
seemed  an  exciting  place  to  be."  she  says. 
"And  one  of  the  first  things  you  did  was 
call  on  your  Congressman."  She  called  on 
hers,  Lyndon  Johnson,  but  his  wife  was  man- 
ning the  office  while  Representative  Johnson 
was  off  at  war. 

Elizabeth  Sutherland  married  Leslie  Car- 
penter in  1944  and  the  Johnsons  were  at  the 
wedding.  The  Carpenters  now  have  a  son, 
Scott,  aged  18,  and  a  daughter,  Christy.  15. 

Among  the  newspapers  Mrs.  Carpenter  rep- 
resented in  Washington  was  the  Austin 
American-Statesman,  the  main  paper  In  Rep- 
resentative Johnson's  lOth  District:  "He  was 
proud  of  me  as  a  local  girl,  but  we  weren't 
close  until  the  1960  campaign,"  she  says. 

That  year,  Mrs.  Carpenter  took  leave  from 
the  Carpenter  News  Bureau,  which  her  hus- 
band still  runs,  to  assist  Mrs.  Johnson.  Tlie 
wife  of  the  vice-presidential  candidate  had 
begged  her  to  take  part  "in  the  great  adven- 
ture of   oiu-  lives." 

"I  thought  long  and  hard  about  It."  Mrs. 
Carpenter  said.  "I  didn't  want  to  do  it — 
leave  Les  and  the  children.  And  I  am 
petrified  of  flying.  But  then  I  thought  it  was 
foolish  to  let  silly  fear  rob  me  of  this  expe- 
rience." In  the  next  71  days  of  barnstorming 
slie  covered  35,000  miles,  mostly  by  air. 

After  the  election,  she  stayed  on  as  press 
aid  and  social  secretary  to  Mrs.  Johnson; 
and  in  addition.  In  1961,  became  the  Vice 
President's  executive  assistant — a  combina- 
tion which  made  her  feel,  she  said,  "like  a 
two-way  stretch."  She  proved  her  ability  to 
stage-manage  colorful  stories  with  the  visit 
of  Bashlr  Ahmed,  the  Pakistani  camel  driver 
whom  Mr.  Johnson  Invited  to  the  United 
States.  Mrs.  Carpenter  drained  the  last  pos- 
sible anecdote  and  catchy  quote  out  of  the 
lively  little  man. 

Since  moving  into  the  White  House,  Mrs. 
Carpenter  has  carried  her  instinct  for  an 
angle  onto  a  larger  stage:  the  unprecedented 
tipstairs  tours  of  the  mansion;  the  alfresco 
press  conference  on  the  south  lawn;  the  bar- 
becues on  the  banks  of  the  Pedernales. 

Mrs.  Carpenter,  unlike  the  woman  she 
serves,  worries  constantly  about  what  she 
calls  the  revle'ws  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  per- 
formances at  the  WTilte  House  and  on  the 
road.  If  they  have  been  glowing  since  that 
tragic  November  day  nearly  17  ntionths  ago. 
the  credit  goes  both  to  the  remarkable  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  to  her  faithful  female  BoswelL 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13,  1965 

Mr.    BERRY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
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1  minute,  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
to  answer  a  charge  by  South  Dakota 
Democratic  State  Chairman  Clem 
Noonan  that  I  would  have  to  answer  to 
the  voters  of  South  Dakota  in  the  1966 
election  for  my  vote  against  the  Presi- 
dent's medicare  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  already  answered. 
As  in  former  years  I  sent  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  every  boxholder  in  my 
present  congressional  district  and  83  per- 
cent of  the  people  living  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  voted  against  the  President's 
medicare  plan  in  the  questionnaire  re- 
turns that  I  have  just  tabulated.  By  the 
same  token,  84  percent  voted  for  elder- 
care. 

I  sent  a  questionnaire  containing  the 
same  questions  to  the  20  new  counties 
being  attached  to  my  old  congressional 
district,  lying  between  the  Missouri  River 
and  the  James  River,  and  while  the 
tabulation  is  not  yet  complete  on  the  re- 
turns from  this  area  sent  to  everyone  in 
the  telephone  directory,  the  vote  is  al- 
most as  overwhelming,  with  75  percent 
opposing  medicare  and  76  favoring 
eldercare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  results  of  elections 
can  be  misconstrued.  This  is  the  reason 
I  annually  send  out  a  questionnaire  be- 
cause the  majority  of  those  interested  in 
good  government  take  the  time  to  give 
me  the  benefit  of  their  thinking  and  their 
advice,  and  these  results  determine  my 
vote. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  South 
Dakota  have  already  spoken,  and  have 
spoken  very  decisively  in  answering  my 
qi4pstionnaire. 


Excerpts  From  Capt.  W.  N.  Ginn's  Ad- 
dress Before  the  41st  Spring  Meeting, 
American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
Association,  March  25,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OP   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15.  1965 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  address  given  by  Capt.  W.  N. 
Ginn  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Machine  Tool  Distributors'  Associa- 
tion has  been  commended  to  me  as  con- 
taining the  kind  of  knowledge  which  all 
Americans  need,  as  a  clear  explanation 
of  the  effort  being  made  by  the  Navy  to 
modernize  its  facilities. 

The  excerpts  from  Captain  Ginn's 
address,  which  follow,  were  condensed 
by  an  admirer  of  his  and  constituent  of 
mine.  Mr.  George  E.  Viereck,  and  are 
felt  to  relate  the  hard  facts  involved  in 
the  problems  with  whigh  the  U.S.  Navy 
shipyards  were  faced  in  trying  to  carry 
on  in  our  competitive  economy. 

Captain  Ginn's  address,  as  edited  by 
Mr.  Viereck,  follows: 

The  Bureau  of  Ships'  naval  shipyard  com- 
plex is  big  business.  We  do  approxlmately 
$1  billion  worth  of  business  each  year.  We 
h.ave  a  capital  investment  of  $1.2  billion. 
This    represents    the    original    procurement 


value  of  our  land,  buildings,  and  equipment 
excluding  New  York  and  Portsmouth.  Of 
the  $128  million  invested  la  industrial  pro- 
ductive equipment,  $118  million  is  repre- 
sented by  our  major  metal  working  equip- 
ment such  as  boring  mills,  drills,  gear 
machines,  grinders,  lathes,  milling  miichines, 
presses,  punches,  shears,  etc.  This  equip- 
ment amounts  to  11.903  individual  pieces. 
An  interesting  fact  about  this  equipment, 
that  should  get  your  attention,  is  that  52.5 
percent  of  this  equipment  was  bovight  prior 
to  1944.  Only  3  percent  of  the  above 
machine  tool  inventory  has  been  procured 
since  1960.  The  average  aga  for  each  of  the 
above  pieces  of  equipment  is  21.4  years, 

I  wish  to  contrast  this  figure  with  the  fig- 
ures contained  in  an  article  that  I  found 
in  the  magazine  Management  Services.  Jan- 
uary-February 1965  issue.  The  article  was 
written  by  the  Machinery  ,\nd  Allied  Products 
Institute  and  is  entitled  "The  Need  for 
Modernization  of  Aging  Industrial  Plant." 
Despite  heavy  business  capital  spending  on 
both  expansion  and  moderi-.iEatlon  in  recent 
years,  the  average  age  of  industrial  plants 
today  is  substantially  higher  than  it  was  be- 
fore the  depression  of  the  1980's.  and  that  of 
equipment  is  about  the  .same  as  it  was  then. 
These  are  the  finding.s  of  a  study  recently 
completed  by  the  Machinery  fend  Allied  Prod- 
ucts Institute.  MAPI  computed  the  aver- 
age ages  of  business  struct ure.«;  and  of  equip- 
ment sep.irately  •  •  •  and  found  significant 
differences  in  their  patterns. 

The  average  age  of  plant  rise  isteadily  from 
about  20  years  In  1930  to  more  than  27  years 
at  the  end  of  World  War  IT.  With  the  post- 
war construction  boom,  it  declined  until  1957 
and  since  then  has  remained  fairly  stable 
at  about  24  years. 

The  average  for  ecitiipmeni  rose  from 
around  9.5  years  in  1930  to  a  peak  of  11.3 
years  in  the  midthirties.  then  dropped  after 
the  war  to  a  low  of  about  8.6  years.  In  the 
early  1950's.  however,  it  began  to  rise  again. 
Since  1962  it  has  been  virtually  unchanged  at 
about  9.6  years. 

Using  the  MAPI  figure  of  ©.6  years  a.s  the 
average  age  for  industrial  productive  equip- 
ment in  private  Industry,  it  becomes  pain- 
fully clear  that  our  industrial  productive 
equipment,  with  an  average  age  of  21.4  years, 
has  long  .since  parsed  the  point  where  it 
normally  would  have  been  replaced  if  in 
private  indu.stry.  In  this  era  of  cost  effec- 
tiveness we  can  no  longer  afford  to  maintain 
and  operate  obsolete  and  antiquated  equip- 
ment. During  the  past  5  yetirs,  fiscal  years 
1960-64,  the  Bureau  of  Ships  has  received 
a  total  of  $5.2  million  for  procurement  and 
replacement  of  metalworking  machinery  in 
its  navy  yards. 

Based  on  a  50-percent  escalation  of  the 
original  purchase  price  of  our  metalworking 
machinery  to  represent  replacement  costs  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  criteria  of  a  2-  to 
5-percent  annual  replacement,  the  Bureau 
of  Ships  requires  an  average  of  $3.5  million 
each  year,  at  the  2-percent  rate,  to  just  re- 
place worn  out  equipment.  To  Iceep  our 
shipyards  modern  requires  another  estimat- 
ed $2  million  each  year  to  be  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  changes  in  the  state  of  the  art. 
More  money  is  required  each  year  for  metal- 
working machinery  than  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
has  received  over  the  entire  last  5  years. 
This,  gentlemen,  is  the  problem.  On  the 
horns  of  this  dilemma,  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
has  uncomfortably  ridden. 

A  World  War  II  destroyer  of  376  feet  in 
lengtli  has  now  grown  to  533  feet  with  a 
commensurate  increase  in  displacement, 
draft  and  complexity.  The  complexity  of 
communications,  navigation  and  fire  control 
equipment  has  expanded  at  a  rate  undreamed 
of  20  years  ago.  The  degree  of  accuracy  that 
was  demanded  from  our  productive  equip- 
ment and  production  workers  during  World 
War  II  is  no  longer  satisfactory  nor  accept- 
able— but  bear  in  mind  that  over  50  percent 


of  our  metalworking  equipment  being  used 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  in  our  navy  yards  wa.~ 
procured  prior  to  1944.  We  are  trying  to 
accomplish  today's  technical  requirements 
and  precision  on  21.4-year-old  machines.  The 
point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  Is  that  the 
Navy  of  1965  can  no  more  be  compared  with 
the  Navy  of  1945  than  you  can  compare  a 
1965  automobile  with  a  prewar  model  •  •  • 
and  as  you  gentlemen  know,  the  automobile 
industry  is  not  producing  the  1965  automo- 
bile on  the  same  machinery  or  even  the 
.same  type  of  machinery  that  was  used  to  pro- 
duce their  prewar  model.  The  equipment 
must  give  us  the  same  advantage  that  the 
new  equipment  has  given  to  the  automobile 
industry. 

It  is  not  the  Bureau  of  Ships'  desire  to 
increase  our  navy  yards'  productive  capacil\ 
Ir.  is  our  desire  through  a  true  moderniza- 
tion program  to  reduce  the  number  of  ma- 
chine tools  in  our  inventory,  reduce  our  co.«* 
of  operations  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
prove our  ability  to  produce  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  work  required  by  our  modern 
fleet.  Everything  we  do  today  in  the  fieU; 
of  fire  control,  communications  and  nuclei^: 
power  must  meet  quality  assurance  sUnd- 
ards  that  were  unknown  to  us  10  years  age 
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Inconsistencies  of  Federal  Regulations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  15, 1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.     Mr.  Speaker,  when- 
ever   a    centralized,    federalized    remote 
governmental    Bureau    or    Departmei. 
arbitrarily    intercedes    and    establisho 
regulations,  many  shock  waves  will  oc- 
cur and  many  inequities  will  result.     No 
matter  how  benevolent  the  motive,  ont 
man  cannot  be  right  when  he  attempt.- 
from  Washington,  to  set  rules  for  fa. 
away  areas. 

A   prime   example   is   the  horrendoii- 
chaos  and  unbelievable  injustices  beiiv, 
promoted  by  the  Department  of  Labor  i. 
relation  to  California  fruit  and  vegetab. 
farming. 

A  letter  from  Stephen  D'Arrigo,  Jr.,  f)f 
Salinas,  Calif.,  points  this  up  succinctly 
I  urge  each  Member  to  give  thought  in 
these  questions.  The  text  of  the  lette: 
follows : 

Hon.  Burt  L.  Talcott, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Talcott:  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  announced  in  effect  that  his  Depar'  - 
ment  is  going  to  get  the  wages  of  f armwork  - 
ers  up  above  the  poverty  level.  It  Is  appar- 
ent that  the  aim  of  the  administration  is  i^- 
make  agriculture  compete  with  other  in- 
dustries for  Its  workers.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  agriculture  cannot  pass  the 
increased  cost  on  to  the  consumer  as  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  Indicated  could  be 
done,  California  agriculture  will  noneihe- 
less  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  i- 
Is  most  desirable  to  raise  the  level  of  a;; 
agricultural  workers  throughout  the  Nation 
California  agriculture  further  agrees  to  th. 
principle  of  a  national  minimum  wage  for 
agriculture.  Once  competitors  of  all  the 
other  producing  States  In  the  Nation,  mainlv 
Florida  and  Texas,  are  brought  up  to  on: 
standard,  California  agriculture  can  hold  It 
own  as  long  as  this  minimum  applie 
throughout  the  Nation.     The  only  one  dan- 


ger lies  in  the  imports  of  foreign  produce 
mainly  from  South  America  and  Mexico. 

So  having  agreed  to  this  principle,  that  It 
is  most  desirable  to  raise  the  wages  of  aU 
Americans  to  a  decent  level,  California  agri- 
culture suggests  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment look  into  its  sordid  record  In  the 
pay  of  its  servicemen.  It  pays  an  ensign  at 
sea  less  than  a  baby  sitter.  A  Navy  lieuten- 
ant makes  less  in  60  hours  a  week  than  a 
New  York  City  ix)licenian  or  fireman  makes 
ill  40  hours.  A  Navy  petty  officer  on  a  Po- 
1  iris  submarine  earns  less  per  month  than 
;i  man  on  the  public  unemployment  rolls  in 
New  York  State.  A  recruit  In  the  Army 
earns  $78.00  per  month  which  figures  out  to 
the  princely  sum  of  44>i  cents  per  hour  for  a 
44-hour  week. 

Five  thoTisand  families  of  Air  Force  per- 
.sonnel  are  forced  to  accept  relief  checks,  and 
55.000  more  are  technically  eligible  for  relief 
but  are  too  proud  to  accept  it.  One  hun- 
dred sixty-nine  thousand  Air  Force  person- 
nel receive  basic  pay  below  the  poverty 
.'itandard  set  by  President  Johnson.  An  un- 
derprivileged school  dropout  will  receive 
$105  a  month  in  a  Job  Corps  camp,  but  a 
skilled  seaman  with  2  years  naval  service 
receives  only  $99. 

Having  accepted  this  principle  of  decent 
wages  for  all,  how  can  our  Government  re- 
main sUent  on  the  question  of  better  i>ay 
tor  our  servicemen?  Or  is  it  that  taxes 
vould  have  to  be  increased,  and  increased 
.ixes  Is  not  politically  p>opular?  As  men- 
tioned  above,  agriculture  can  find  no  quar- 
rel vrtth  the  principle  of  decent  wages  for 
..11. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  also  told  agri- 
culture that  if  It  paid  decent  wages,  they 
would  not  have  the  turnover  problem,  and 
that  workers  would  be  more  willing  to  stay. 
For  the  Secretary's  information,  the  military 
tias  been  complaining  about  this  very  same 
problem,  and  I  would  suggest  that  he  con- 
tact the  military  and  advise  them  of  his  so- 
lution to  the  problem. 

California  agriculture  cannot  pay  $1.40  per 
hour  when  Texas  and  Florida  are  at  90  cents 
or  less.  We  would  be  most  happy  to  pay  in- 
austrial  weiges  as  long  as  ovir  competing 
.States  pay  the  same.  It  is  they  with  whom 
v,e  must  compete. 

With  respect  to  service  pay,  with  whom 
does  Uncle  Sam  compete  that   it  cant  pay 
'  >ur  boys  a  decent  wage? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stephen  D'.^rrigo,  Jr. 


How  Niles,  III.,  Earned  Its  New  Title  of 
AU  America  City 


EXTEINSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

.     IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  15, 1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
\  ear  the  National  Municipal  League  and 
Ix)ok  magazine  honor  11  communities 
'Ahose  citizens  have  put  forth  extraor- 
dinary -effort  to  solve  their  problems, 
designating  each  as  an  All  America  City. 
It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  me  and,  I  am 
sure,  to  all  residents  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, to  learn  that  the  village  of  Niles, 
located  in  the  13th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  selected  as  one  of  the  11 
outstanding  communities  in  the  Nation 


in  1964.  I  extend  miy  congratulations  to 
the  citizens  of  Niles  and  to  their  civic 
and  business  leaders  c»i  their  public 
spirit  and  interest  which  has  brought 
them  this  well-deserved  recognition. 

The  towns  selected  for  this  coveted 
honor  may  win  because  their  citizens 
survived  a  natural  disaster,  ousted  a  cor- 
rupt government,  improved  economic 
conditions,  or  undertook  to  solve  other 
problems  that  beset  American  communi- 
ties at  some  time  dm-ing  their  history. 
The  outstanding  effort  of  the  citizens  of 
Niles,  111.,  in  meeting  their  problem  of 
rapid  growth  during  the  period  from 
1950  to  1964  and  in  replacing  their  local 
government  officials  who  did  little  or 
nothing  to  provide  the  necessary  com- 
munity services  to  keep  pace  with  this 
growth  brought  the  distinguished  award 
of  All  America  City. 

How  the  village  of  Niles  earned  this 
distinction  is  described  in  the  following 
article  by  Richard  Hoffman,  writing  in 
the  Chicago's  American: 
How  Niles,  III.,  Earned  Its  New  Title  of 
All  America  Citt 
(By  Richard  Hoffmann) 

How  does  a  community  become  an  All 
America  City? 

First,  you  throw  the  rascals  out,  especially 
If  they're  part  of  a  political  machine  in  power 
for  20  years. 

Then  you  inject  helpings  of  spirit,  pride, 
youth,  dedication,  Integrity,  and  eflBclency, 
all  of  which  mobilize  the  community  in  the 
pursuit  of  higher  accomplishments. 

This,  at  least,  is  the  formula  for  success 
described  by  oflacials  in  the  northwest  sub- 
urb of  Niles,  one  of  11  communities  just 
honored  by  Look  magazine  and  the  National 
Municipal  League  as  an  All  America  City. 

Mayor  Nicholas  Blase,  36,  whose  New  Era 
party  swept  to  victory  in  the  1961  elections, 
feels  the  crackdown  on  gambling  which  had 
flourished  on  an  unincorporated  strip  of 
Milwaukee  avenue  between  Niles  and  Chi- 
cago gave  the  people  confidence  in  his  ad- 
ministration. 

"Everything  seemed  to  spring  from  that." 
he  said,  "and  other  new  projects  that  fol- 
lowed enjoyed  public  support." 

Blase  and  Police  Chief  Clarence  "Whltey" 
Emrikson  were  both  subjected  to  telephone 
threats  for  their  campaign  against  the  strip, 
whose  gaudy  establishments  were  finally 
shuttered  when  Chicago  annexed  the  area. 

Emrikson,  also  36,  said  through  1961  and 
1962  he  was  harassed  by  anonymous  callers 
who  would  utter  such  threats  as,  "Leave  the 
pinballs  alone  or  your  kids  will  never  reach 
school  tomorrow." 

"This  will  be  a  constant  problem."  Emrik- 
son says.  "There  are  still  people  who  want 
the  pinballs  and  the  Jar  games  back." 
Emrikson  is  the  type  of  police  chief  who 
turns  down  annual  gifts  of  liquor  with  a 
polite  but  firm  "no."  associates  say. 

Although  to  the  passerby  there  is  nothing 
to  distinguish  Niles  from  any  of  the  other 
towns  which  border  commercial  strips  like 
Milwaukee  Avenue,  the  community  is  really 
in  full  throttle  now. 

Citizens  for  Better  Parks  pushed  through 
a  $705,000  bond  issue  in  1962  which  resulted 
in  two  park  sites  and  a  new  community  cen- 
ter and  swimming  pool. 

A  $575,000  library  will  open  soon  because 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Women's  Club  of  Niles, 
which  started  a  part-time,  volunteer  book 
lending  program. 

A  new  $198,000  village  hall  wiU  be  dedi- 
cated Sunday;  a  second  $375,000  fire  station 
opened  In  1962;  an  $825,000  reservoir  opened 

2  years   ago   to   increase  water  capacity   by 

3  million  gallons. 


A  $3,840,000  "leaning  tower"  YMCA  Is  un- 
der construction  next  to  a  replica  of  the 
famed  tower  In  Pisa.  Italy. 

The  Tower  was  originally  constructed  in 
1932  by  Robert  A.  Dg,  inventor  and  electrical 
manufacturer,  to  store  water  for  his  private 
park  and  swimming  pools,  which  he  later 
donated  to  the  YMCA. 

Niles  also  has  changed  becatise  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  men  like  Trustee  Robert  Wente.  He 
Jumped  into  the  swoUen  waters  of  the  Chi- 
cago River  to  pull  out  old  bikes  and  bed 
springs  to  speed  the  river's  flow  when  base- 
ments began  flooding. 

Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Lieske,  village  clerk,  said 
when  she  took  oflQce  she  had  to  sort  out  20 
years  of  records  filed  in  cartons. 

While  Niles  has  been  able  to  build,  it  has 
also  cut  taxes  from  0.370  cents  per  $100  as- 
sessed valuation  to  0.362. 

Village  Manager  James  F.  Pryde  says  one 
of  the  reasons  is  top  personnel. 

Blase  sasrs  the  big  problem  now  wlU  be  to 
live  up  to  the  AU  America  Image. 

With  village  elections  coming  up  AprU  20. 
Blase's  party  has  also  changed  its  Image.  It's 
now  called  the  Forward  Era  Party. 


The    75th    Anniyersary    of    the    Inter- 
American  System 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  AprU  14, 
1965,  marked  the  75th  anniversary  of  for- 
mal regional  cooperation  in  the  Amer- 
icas, but  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  creating  an  inter-American  system 
dates  far  earlier  than  1890.  In  fact, 
from  the  very  beginnings  of  our  Republic, 
leading  political  figures  urged  hemi- 
spheric cooperation  to  preserve  the 
independence  of  the  New  World  from 
European  domination  and  to  resolve 
peacefully  tensions  among  the  American 
nations. 

The  desire  among  North  Americans 
and  Latin  Americans  alike  for  hemi- 
spheric cooperation  finally  came  to  frui- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  In 
1889  and  1890  the  First  International 
Conference  of  American  States  met  in 
Washington.  Prom  this  conference 
emerged  the  first  hemispheric  machinery 
for  peaceful  arbitration  of  disputes  and 
the  first  permanent  inter-American 
agency,  the  Commercial  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  later  renamed  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

Cooperative  efforts  in  the  Americas 
slowly  and  gradually  grew  until  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  tested  hemispheric 
solidarity:  all  the  American  nations 
joined  forces  against  the  Axis  powers. 
The  basis  had  been  laid;  solidarity  had 
been  tested  and  proven.  In  a  sense  the 
war  was  a  watershed  in  inter-American 
relations,  for  it  sparked  intensified 
efforts  at  cooperation. 

Thus,  in  the  years  since  World  War  II 
inter-American  cooperation  has  been 
consolidated  and  inter-American  insti- 
tutions have  proliferated  into  our  pres- 
ent-day   inter-American    system.    The 
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Rio  Treaty  of  1947  formalized  our 
hemispheric  defense  structure.  The 
Bogota  Charter  of  1948  creating  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  organized 
the  hemisphere  Into  an  actively  fvmc- 
tioning  regional  political  system. 

In  the  years  since  World  War  n  the 
inter-American  system  has  developed 
Into  a  dynamic  Instnunent  of  hemi- 
sphere solidarity,  successfully  preserving 
the  collective  security  of  the  hemisphere 
against  the  No.  1  danger  today: 
Communist  aggression.  Recently  the 
American  nations  have  turned  more  and 
more  to  a  set  of  problems  virtually  ne- 
glected in  the  early  years  of  inter- Ameri- 
can cooperation:  the  pressing  economic 
and  social  problems  of  the  hemisphere. 
The  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
and  the  Piinta  del  Este  Charter  are  cor- 
nerstones of  a  vast  cooperative  effort  to 
Improve  living  conditions  throughout  the 
hemisphere. 

The  first  75  years  of  the  inter-Ameri- 
can system  have  witnessed  a  remarkable 
growth  in  solidarity,  particularly  during 
the  last  20.  The  focus  of  cooperation 
has  changed  with  the  times :  from  collec- 
tive defense  against  European  domina- 
tion to  collective  defense  against  Com- 
munist aggression.  Political  coopera- 
tion has  expanded  into  economic  and 
social  cooperation.  But  the  goals  have 
not  changed:  a  better  life  in  freedom  for 
everyone  throughout  the  hemisphere. 
May  the  next  75  years  bear  witness  to 
even  greater  progress  through  hemi- 
sphere cooperation. 


April  15y  1965 


Only  Man  Who  Can  Arrest  a  President 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  15, 1965 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  represent  the  State  of  Arizona  are 
proud  that  one  of  our  citizens  has  risen 
to  the  position  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Of  course,  I  am  speak- 
ing of  Joseph  C.  Duke,  of  Miami,  Ariz., 
who  has  served  the  Senate  in  his  present 
capacity  for  the  past  16  years. 

Recently  the  Buckeye  Valley  Journal 
Post,  of  Buckeye,  Ariz.,  published  an  arti- 
cle by  Columnist  Ralph  Watkins  review- 
ing Mr.  Duke's  career  and  praising  him 
for  his  accomplishments.  In  the  article 
Mr.  WatkiriS  pointed  out  that  the  posi- 
tion of  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  the  only  office 
in  the  world  given  power  to  arrest  the 
President  of  the  United  States— that  is, 
on  in.structions  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
might  say  that  I  do  not  expect  my  fellow 
Arizonan  to  exercise  this  power,  at  least 
during  the  present  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection,  I  In- 
sert the  article  referred  to  at  this  point  in 
the  Appendix: 

I  Prom  the  Buckeye  Valley  Journal  Post.  Apr. 

1. 1965] 

PoLmcAL  Scene 

(By  Ralph  Watkins) 

In  politics,  there  are  a  few  public  servanta 

Who  are  known  as  can  do  people.     There  la 


no  task  too  large  or  too  small  for  them  to 
tackle  and  follow  through  to  a  successful 
conclvislon. 

The  U.S.  Senate  te  blessed  with  one  of  these 
rare  Individuals  In  the  person  of  their 
Sergeant  at  Anns,  Joseph  C.  Duke,  of  Ari- 
zona. Vice  President  HuBtaiT  Humphrey 
calls  lUm  the  Houdlnl  of  Washington  be- 
cause he  can  produce  the  almost  impossible 
on  short  notice. 

He  is  affectionately  called  "Joe"  by  all  of 
the  U.S.  Senators,  his  friends,  and  six  Presi- 
dents dating  from  Herbert  Hoover  through 
President  Lyndon  B.  John-som.  He  proudly 
wears  a  wrist  watch  engraved  L.B.J. ,  which 
the  President  took  off  his  owa  wrist  and  pre- 
sented to  Joe  in  appreciation  of  their  long 
and  pleasant  friendship. 

Joe's  career  started  in  Phoenix  where  he 
attended  PUHS  and  was  active  in  the  Young 
Democrats  of  Arizona.  He  was  extremely 
bright  and  was  offered  a  Jott  as  teller  with 
the  Gila  Valley  Bank  in  Glob«.  this  bank  was 
the  grandpa  of  the  present  Valley  National 
Bank  of  Arizona) .  He  accepted  the  Job  and 
was  doing  quite  well  when  he  had  a  better 
offer  from  Tom  O'Brien  of  the  mine.  He 
accepted  this  offer  and  did  well. 

At  this  time.  In  1930,  the  depression  had 
hit  and  everyone  was  trying  to  cut  expenses, 
even  Joe.  A  good  friend  asked  him  If  he 
would  Join  the  volunteer  fire  department  In 
Miami  where  he  could  get  his  room  free  by 
sleeping  upstairs  over  the  firehouse.  He 
made  his  application  to  join  and  was  ac- 
cepted. He  moved  in  but  spent  most  of 
his  spare  time  at  the  police  station  next  door 
Just  visiting  and  learning  the  ropes. 

One  night  one  of  the  officers  was  killed. 
This  left  an  opening  which  was  offered  to 
Joe.  The  police  Job  paid  $188  per  month 
and  he  could  still  live  in  the  fire  house. 

It  was  considerably  more  than  he  could 
make  at  the  mine  so  he  accepted  the  new 
challenge.  He  might  still  be  an  officer  or 
possibly  chief  of  the  Miami  Police  Depart- 
ment If  he  hadn't  tried  to  keep  peace  and 
order  among  a  bunch  of  drunk  Mexican.-;.  In 
trying  to  do  his  duty,  he  was  shot  through 
the  stomach.  Dr.  Nelson  Bray-ton  arrived 
just  in  time,  and  Joe  gives  the  doctor  full 
credit  for  saving  his  life. 

While  convalescing,  he  wrote  his  good 
friend.  Senator  Henry  Ashurst  In  Washing- 
ton, making  an  application  for  a  more  peace- 
ful job  on  the  Senator's  staiT.  The  Senator 
had  just  lost  one  of  his  most  valued  assist- 
ants by  death  and  this  left  the  perfect  open- 
ing for  Joe.  He  arrived  In  Washint^ton  in 
1931  and  worked  as  clerk  and  administrative 
assistant  to  A.shurst  as  long  as  he  was  in 
office. 

He  then  moved  over  to  Senfctor  Carl  Hat- 
den's  office,  and  later  to  become  the  Senate's 
bill  clerk,  a  Job  so  important  that  the  Re- 
publican Senators  requested  that  he  stay  on 
the  job  even  through  the  80th  Congre.ss 
which  was  Republican  controllc*d. 

Joe  decided  that  he  would  like  to  be 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  U.3.  Senate  when 
the  Democrats  gained  control  with  Harry 
Truman  in  1949.  He  started  lining  up  his 
votes  among  the  Senators,  but  It  was  nec- 
essary that  he  be  nominated  Yny  his  own  Sen- 
ators, C\RL  Hayden  and  Ernest  McFarland. 
Cahl  didn't  want  to  lose  Joe,  consented  if 
McFarland  would  nominate  him. 

Mac  made  a  slip  of  the  tongue  and  nomi- 
nated Joe  Doaks.  He  was  elected  January 
3,  1949,  and  served  until  the  Republicans  took 
over  under  Eisenhower.  He  was  out  2  years, 
but  was  reelected  January  5,  1P55,  and  is  still 
there. 

His  job  gives  him  control  of  14  depart- 
ments and  900  people.  He  is  the  only  man 
in  the  world  who  has  the  power  to  arrest  a 
President,  and  this  must  be  clone  on  instruc- 
tions from  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Watch  your  TV  screen,  the  next  time  you 
see  the  President  going  in  or  coming  out  of 
a  Joint  session  of  Congre.ss,  the  dapper, 
youngish-looking    man    with    horn-rimmed 


glasses  immediately  In  front  of  the  President 
is  otir  Joe  who  has  done  so  much  for  Arizona 
and  the  country  as  a  whole. 


President  Johnson  Looks  Beyond  the 
War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presidcr.t 
Johnson's  speech  on  Vietnam  last  week 
clearly  pointed  out  the  divergent  aims  of 
the  United  States  and  Communist  China 
in  regard  to  southeast  Asia. 

President  Johnson  forcefully  stated 
this  country's  commitment  to  peaceful 
change  and  economic  progress.  On  the 
other  hand,  Communist  China  has  given 
no  indication  that  it  is  willing  to  aban- 
don Its  policy  of  aggression  in  southea.st 
Asia.  The  President's  offer  of  extensive 
development  aid  for  Asia  stands  In 
marked  contrast  to  China's  continuing 
role  of  encouraging  and  supporting  in- 
surgency wars  in  southeast  Asia. 

A  column  by  Max  Freedman,  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  of  April  10,  elo- 
quently emphasizes  this  long-range  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States.  I  have 
unanimous  consent  to  place  Mr.  Fi-eecl- 
man's  article  in  the  Record: 

JoHNso.v  Looks  Beyond  the  War 
(By  Max  Freedman) 

Washington. — President  Johnson,  in  his 
address  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  ha-- 
done  much  more  than  open  up  a  new  ami 
constructive  phase  to  American  policy  ir. 
Vietnam.  He  also  has  proclaimed  an  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  resist  Chinese  expansion 
anywhere  in  southeast  Asia. 

Until  now.  for  what  has  appeared  to  be 
weighty  and  sufficient  reasons,  the  adminis- 
tration, from  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  has  steadily  identified  North  Viet- 
nam as  the  aggressor,  as  she  certainly  is  and 
as  this  administration  would  never  deny. 
China's  appetite  for  aggression,  however,  ha.= 
been   given   far  less   emphasis. 

This  technique  died  at  Johns  Hopkin.<;. 
After  weighing  all  the  risks,  the  Presidei:: 
decided  to  look  beyond  the  war  in  Vietnan. 
and  to  concentrate  attention  on  China '.^ 
threat  to  southeast  Asia. 

In  this  wider  context  he  gave  a  pledge,  ai: 
luilimitcd  and  unconditional  pledge,  t<3°resi  =  -, 
Chinese  military  aggression,  alone  If  neces- 
sary, and  as  long  as  may  be  necessary. 

.'Vr.y  country  in  southeast  Asia  attackcc; 
by  China's  power,  either  directly  or  throuei; 
puppets  and  guerrillas,  and  willing  to  figV,-. 
for  its  freedom  and  independence,  can  be  as- 
sured that  American  help  will  be  offerc" 
in  re.spjnse  to  an  appeal  for  assistiince. 

That  is  the  stark  and  far-reaching  imnlic;-- 
tion  of  the  principles  asserted  in  the  Pre.-i- 
dent'.s  address.  Washington  is  ranged  d: 
rcctly  against  Peiping  in  a  more  blunt  ai.(. 
deliberate  manner  than  many  of  us  vco\:\: 
have  believed  possible  before  Johns  Hopkin- 

This  firm  stand  has  been  taken  by  t\^: 
administration,  after  long  and  careful  delii- 
eratlon,  because  it  has  decided  that  Chir. 
can  be  deterred  from  a  continued  career  ( . 
aggression  only  if  she  realizes  that  she  mil-: 
overcome  prompt  and  massive  resistance  bv 
the  United  States. 

Perhaps  this  warning  will  fail.  In  a  situa- 
tion   overflowing    with    xmcertalnties,    it    i? 
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quite  possible  that  China  will  ignore  the 
warning  or  will  be  provoked  by  it. 

But  China  now  stands  on  less  solid  ground. 
Her  rtilers  know  that  the  United  States  will 
forbid  easy  military  conquests,  and  the 
threatened  nations  of  Asia,  no  longer  de- 
renseless  and  alone,  can  have  new  confidence 
i'.i  resisting  the  encroachments  of  commu- 
;;:.-.m. 

These  must  be  considered  two  securities 
fcir  peace,  even  thougli  they  will  be  brushed 
.  <ide  and  will  count  for  nothing  if  Peking 
:  blind  to  reason  and  is  covetous  of  con- 
quest and  aggression.  Then  a  time  of  sor- 
row and  upheaval  will  truly  face  mankind. 

Meanwhile,  beginning  with  Vietnam,  the 
President  has  given  fresh  hope  and  oppor- 
anity  to  all  of  southeast  Asia. 

The  rulers  of  North  Vietnam  have  a  clear 
.  noice.  They  can  wreck  their  country  in  a 
.-ulcidal  contest  with  American  power;  and 
China  and  Russia  will  then  find  it  much 
t  isier  to  degrade  North  Vietnam  into  a 
pitthetic  puppet  than  to  respect  its  statvis 
.  o  an  independent  country. 

That  is  one  choice — ruin,  devastation,  the 
•  iss  of  effective  independence.    It  is  the  fate 

■  iiat  awaits  North  Vietnam  while  she  follows 
'ne  present  course. 

But  President  Johnson  gave  North  Viet- 
r..im  another  choice.  It  is  a  choice  sanc- 
'  oned  by  reason,  by  justice,  and  by  gen- 
erosity. 

North  Vietnam  cannot  only  join  with  other 
r.ntions  in  conditions  of  equality  to  obtain  a 
:air  and  honorable  and  guaranteed  settle- 
ment, she  can  also  benefit  from  the  economic 
nd  social  aid  that  can  quicken  southeast 
?.^\a.  with  progress  in  many  fields  now  beyond 
■3  reach. 

The  President  wants  the  United  States  to 
make  an  initial  contribution  of  $1  billion  to 
;hat    international    program    In    which    the 
I  nited   Nations   will   exercise  an  important 
;:;fluence. 
While    China    threatens    aggression,    this 
>untry  offers  massive   help.     The  contrast 
..III  be  visibly  clear  to  every  government  and 
;'cople  in  Asia. 
Let  us  note  that  the  President  invited  Rus- 
;  i.  and  other  industrialized  nations,  to  unite 
.  -.  making  the  international  program  a  great 
;ccess. 

He  was  silent  about  China.  That  too  will 
i'C  remembered  and  appreciated  by  Asia's 
'lUers.  For  China  will  be  welcomed  In  this 
..uernational  project  when  she  renounces 
.  ,'gression  and  abides  by  the  commitments 
•:  a  good  neighbor.  Once  again  that  is  a 
I  hoice  for  Peiping  to  make. 

The  President  at  Johns  Hopkins  held  out 
before  the  independent  nations  of  southeast 
.■\'-ia  the  chance,  with  international  aid,  to 
r  >ot  out  the  grievances  and  injustice  that 
;:ive  Communist  guerrillas  their  sinister  op- 
ivirtunity. 

He  also  should  take  the  lead  now  in  build- 
:ng  a  stronger  system  or  regional  security 
:  >  replace  the  discredited  SEATO  alliance. 

Choosing  his  time  well  and  his  words  with 

■  iSdom,  President  Johnson  has  given  North 
Vietnam  a  chance  to  end  the  war  and  south- 

st  Asia  a  chance  to  enter  a  new  age  of 
uope.     It  will  be  a  supreme  tragedy  if  the 
I'Tumise  of  Johns  Hopkins  is  not  amplv  ful- 
Ticd. 


Verrazano  Day  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  15.  1965 

Mrs.    KELLY.      Mr.    Speaker,    on    or 
about  April  17,  1524,  441  years  ago,  an 


adventurous  Florentine  navigator  sailed 
his  ship  into  New  York  Harbor  and  sent 
a  small  boat  through  the  Narrows  to  ex- 
plore what  we  call  today  Upper  New  York 
Bay.  The  name  of  the  navigator  was 
Giovanni  Verrazano. 

Long  before  the  voyages  of  Raleigh, 
Hudson,  and  the  Pilgrims,  Verrazano  and 
his  intrepid  companions  came  to  the 
shores  of  North  America,  explored  these 
shores,  and  reported  their  findings  to 
Europe.  For  centuries,  Americans  re- 
mained ignorant  of  this  exploit.  The 
name  they  gave  to  their  continent  evoked 
the  voyages  of  Amerigo  Vespucci.  They 
set  aside  a  day  to  commemorate  the  dis- 
coveries of  Christopher  Columbus.  But 
neither  of  these  great  explorers — who 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  renown  of 
Italian  navigation — came  to  the  shores  of 
what  today  is  the  northeastern  coast  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  to  Verrazano 
that  credit  belongs  for  first  exploring  this 
coast. 

Belatedly,  Americans  have  come  to 
recognize  the  achievements  of  Verrazano. 
In  1909,  a  statue  of  Verrazano  was  un- 
veiled in  Battery  Park  in  New  York  City. 
In  1964,  a  suspension  bridge  across  the 
Narrows  of  New  York  Harbor  was  com- 
pleted, bearing  appropriately  the  name  of 
Verrazano.  It  is  my  hope  that  one  day 
all  our  citizens  will  be  acquainted  with 
the  exploits  of  Verrazano,  and  that  his 
name  will  be  set  alongside  those  of  Co- 
lumbus and  Vespucci  when  the  glorious 
history  of  Italian  navigation  is  evoked. 


With  Courage  and  Reason 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  15, 1965 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  Friday 
morning,  April  9, 1965. 

The  editorial  follows : 

WtTH  Cot'RAGE  AND  ReASOX 

President  Johnson's  address  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University — directed  to  America  and  th,e 
world,  to  our  friends  and  our  enemies — 
was  a  masterful  presentation  of  U.S.  policy 
in  southeast  Asia. 

It  is  a  policy  that  calls  for  continuing  cour- 
age in  the  defense  of  a  far-off  land  against 
the  aggression  of  a  brutal  invader.  It  Is  a 
policy  that  summons  the  forces  of  reason  in 
quest  of  peace  even  though  the  foe  is  no- 
toriously unreasonable  and  seemingly  com- 
mitted to  the  path  of  war. 

Tlie  President  balanced  a  strong  pledge  to 
defend  freedom  in  South  Vietnam  with  an 
equally  strong  promise  to  seek  a  fair  p>eace 
through  "unconditional  discussions."  He 
capped  it  all  with  a  billion-dollar  offer  of 
economic  development  aid  to  southeast  Asia 
that  ought  to  serve  as  a  persuasive  induce- 
ment to  end  the  war  and  reap  the  harvest 
of  peaceful  progress. 

While  there  were  overtones  of  idealism  In 
his  sjieech  the  President  also  faced  the  hard 
truths  and  the  harsh  realities — something 
that  many  of  his  critics  have  been  too  timid 
to  do. 


"We  must  deal  with  the  world  as  it  is,  Mr. 
Johnson  said.  "The  first  reality  is  that  North 
Vietnam  has  attacked  the  independent  na- 
tion of  South  Vietnam.  Its  object  is  total 
conquest  •  •  •  To  abandon  this  small  and 
brave  nation  to  Its  enemy — and  to  the  ter- 
ror that  must  follow — would  be  an  unfor- 
givable wrong." 

It  was  on  this  note  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
rose  to  the  pinnacle.  His  policy  Is  based  on 
what  is  right  rather  than  on  what  is  ex- 
p>edient.  His  firm  voice  of  compassion  for 
the  victims  of  Communist  terror  in  South 
Vietnam  comes  as  a  refreshing  breath  of  hope 
in  a  world  where  many  j)eople  and  many 
countries  are  all  too  willing  to  pass  by  on 
the  other  side  and  leave  the  oppressed  and 
the  tormented  to  their  horrible  fate. 

President  Johnson  emphasized  that  "we 
will  not  withdraw,  either  openly  or  under 
the  cloak  of  a  meaningless  agreement." 

This  was  a  well-deserved  rebuke  of  those 
who  clamor  for  negotiations  on  any  terms. 
What  they  really  are  seeking  is  a  way  to 
surrender. 

If  Hanoi  is  ready  to  talk  peace,  it  has  an 
open  invitation,  America's  terms,  as  stipu- 
lated by  Mr.  Johnson  are  eminently  fair 
and  clear:  "An  independent  South  Viet- 
nam, securely  guaranteed  and  able  to  shape 
its  own  relationships  to  all  others." 

Whether  the  Communists  will  consider 
these  terms  acceptable  is  another  matter.  It 
takes  two  to  negotiate. 


Senator  Dodd's  Leadership 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (H.R.  2)  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety  by  amending  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
establish  si>ecial  controls  for  depressant  and 
stimulant  drugs,  and  for  other  piu-poses. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  pending  drug  bill, 
H.R.  2,  and  am  very  anxious  to  compli- 
ment and  congratulate  the  distinguished 
committee  for  its  fine  work  in  bringing 
this  very  desirable,  constructive  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  appro- 
priate action. 

I  am  also  very  anxious  to  compliment 
and  congratulate  the  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  our  former 
great  and  esteemed  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  J.  Dodd,  for  his  tremen- 
dous contributions  in  so  ably  developing 
and  pressing  for  this  necessary,  vital  leg- 
islation. 

Many  of  us  here  know  of  the  long- 
sustained  interest  and  effective  work  of 
Senator  Dodd  in  this  field,  and  those  of 
us  who  know  him  well  and  served  with 
him  here  in  this  great  body  well  under- 
stand his  very  high  purpose  and  the 
dynamic  impact  of  his  great  ability, 
patriotism,  and  spirit  of  dedication  upon 
many  of  the  great  issues  confronting  the 
Congress. 

The  country  and  his  great  State,  and 
its  wonderful  people,  are  fortunate  in- 
deed to  have  such  a  wise,  inspired,  saga- 
cious leader  representing  them  in  the 
other  body,  and  I  believe  that  this  drug 
bill,  which  is  to  a  great  extent  the  product 
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of  Tom  Dodd's  deep  concern,  will  do  much 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  shocking  con- 
ditions currently  extant  In  the  Nation, 
raising  speculation  and  doubt  regarding 
the  future  health,  strength,  stability,  and 
soundness  of  some  of  our  youth  and  our 
people. 

I  am  very  proud  that  I  serve  In  this 
great  Congress  with  a  brilliant,  far- 
sighted,  courageous  leader  like  Senator 
Tom  Dodd,  and  that  I  can  call  him  my 
dear,  admired  friend. 


School  Bill  Big  Great  Society  Victory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  XLLtNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5, 1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  education  bill  has  become  the 
working  law  of  the  land,  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  how  greatly  our  Nation  will  be 
altered  In  the  years  to  come  because  of 
Its  enactment. 

Those  of  us  who  worked  for  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  can  take  particular  pride 
In  having  preserved  its  main  strength- 
direct  aid  to  students. 

The  future  of  America  is  limited  only 
by  the  economic  and  mental  future  of 
her  citizens.  Tomorrow's  problems  will 
not  be  solved  by  reliance  on  old  for- 
mulas, old  theories,  old  conceptions  of 
poverty,  deprivation  and  limited  abili- 
ties. Americans  today  must  do  more 
than  taJce  their  place  among  the  people 
of  the  world  who  have  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  reading  and  writing. 

President  Johnson  sees  190  million 
Americans  as  individuals,  with  Indi- 
vidual capacities  for  growth.  He  has 
stressed  the  need  for  far-reaching  pro- 
grams to  help  those  individuals  who 
through  lack  of  education  and  training! 
cannot  help  themselves.  The  Presi- 
dent's devotion  to  this  concept  of  the 
worth  of  every  individual  reinforces  our 
ability  to  see  that  each  of  us  participates 
directly  In  the  wealth  and  prepress  of 
our  country. 

The  enormous  wealth  of  achievement 
which  will  be  realized  as  a  direct  result 
of  this  historic  education  bill  can  be  felt 
in  classrooms  and  communities  all  over 
America. 

The  President  has  called  on  us  to  lend 
our  skills  to  insuring  the  freedom  of 
opportunity,  to  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  50  States.  Now,  in  fact  and 
in  our  lifetime,  we  can  provide  direct 
assistance  to  thoSe  millions  less  fortu- 
nate to  develop  their  abilities  for  the 
enrichment  of  all.  The  wonder  is  why 
we  waited  so  long  to  turn  our  attention 
to  this  great  cause.  , 

Following  is  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
James  McCartney,  which  appeared  In 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  recently  about 
the  education  bill  and  the  hope  it  has 
stirred  in  communities  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  I  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  today  so 
that   they   may   share   Its   reaction  of 


approval  and  applause  for  a  job  well 
done. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Dally  News,  Apr  10 

1965] 

School  Bill  Big  Great  Society  Victory 

(By  James  McCartney) 

Washington. — We're  off  oathe  road  to  that 
Great  Society. 

Suddenly,  In  two  smashing  and  unprece- 
dented victories.  President  Johnson  has 
taken  giant  strides  toward  achievement  of 
his  major  legislative  goals. 

Friday  night  his  education  bill— after 
nearly  20  years  of  frustrating  and.  of  ten 
angry  debate  on  similar  nieasures — went 
rocketing  through  the  Senate.  The  vote  was 
72  to  18. 

It  was  only  Thursday  that  the  President's 
health-care-for-the-aged  bill  passed  over  Its 
steepest  hurdle.  In  the  Hou»e,  by  the  eye- 
popping  vote  of  313  to  115. 

That,  too,  was  an  Impressive  achievement. 

The  education  bill  now  requires  only  a 
Presidential  slgnatxire  to  become  a  reality 

The  health  care  bill,  which  is  just  about 
as  revolutionary.  Is  not  expected  to  encounter 
serious  trouble  in  the  Senate. 

The  President  was  so  confident  concern- 
ing the  prospects  for  the  education  bill  that 
he  left  town  before  the  final  vote. 

He  did  not  think  It  was  necessary  to  stay 
handy  to  the  telephone  to  apply  his  velvety 
technique  at  persuasion  In  caee  it  should  be 
close. 

The  President  has  done  more  than  simply 
show  that  he  can  accomplish  legislative  feats 
that  previously  have  seemed  Impossible. 
He  goes  one  better  than  that. 
He  makes  it  look  easy. 

Republicans  aren't  quite  sure  how  to  react 
They  seem,  at  times,  simply  stunned 
It  can't  be  said  that  the  President  is  totally 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  education 
bill. 

Surely,  It  is  his  bill,  but  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  was  Lyndon  Johnson  who  came 
up  with  the  brilliant  concept— at  least  from 
the  legislative  point  of  view— that  made  it 
possible  to  pass  the  bill  in  Congress. 

This  Is  the  concept,  essentially,  that  the 
major  part  of  the  money  in  the  bill — $l  bil- 
lion—should go  to  help  children  of  the  poor 
regardless  of  whether  they  attend  public  or 
private  schools. 

In  terms  of  historic  perspective,  the  pass- 
age of  the  bill  Is  simply  a  marvel. 

The  first  serious  effort  to  pass  a  general 
education  bill  after  World  Wa*  U  was  made 
in  1948.  By  1950  the  discussion  degenerated 
into  a  bitter  and  acrimonious  fight  over 
church -state  relationships. 

Over  the  years  bills  foundered  In  every 
Imaginable  way.  They  were  tied  up  In  com- 
mittees, boxed  In  by  powerful  congressional 
committee  chairmen,  sometimes  passed  In 
one  House  of  Congress  and  stopped  in   the 
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Whether  it  was  President  Johnson's  seem- 
ingly limitless  powers  of  persuasion,  or  a 
slow  process  of  educational  conversation  that 
changed  his  views  this  year,  the  public  at 
present  does  not  know. 

He  modified  his  views  to  the  extent  that 
he  became  willing  to  accept  a  social  securitv- 
style  system  of  prepayment.  Then  he  hur- 
ried hearings  through  his  committee 

A  final  touch  in  the  legislation  was  to  add 
a  package  of  volimtary  provisions  which  the 
aged  may  sign  up  for  If  they  wish. 

The  final  package  includes,  essentially  a 
hospital  care  plan  under  a  social  security 
style  system  of  prepayment,  plus  a  voluntary 
health  insurance  system  to  cover  doctor  bills 
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Report  to  Kansas  on  H.R.  6675 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


other. 

^v.^HL*?'^''®  *^®  ™^S'^  concept  came  from 
the  White  House  this  year,  on  January  12 
the   atmosphere   was   different. 

A  successful  solution  had  been  found 
to  the  church -state  controversy.  Groups 
which  had  bitterly  opposed  oae  another  in 
previous  hearings  were  suddenly  nodding 
and  smiling.  ° 

Even  Republicans  who  are  famous  for 
tbelr  conservatism  found  themselves  urable 
to  stand  In  the  way  of  the  bill's  passage 
Some  finally  helped  boost  It  along  its  way 
Others  voted  for  its  passage. 

The  story  behind  the  passage  of  the  health 
care  bill  is  nearly  as  dramatic,  although  it 
tends  to  be  more  the  story  of  a  single  man. 

That  man  is  Representative  Wilbur  Mills 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  chalnnan  of  tlie 
powerful  House  Ways  and  Meane  Committee. 

For  years  he  stood  as  an  opponent  of  health 
eare  for  the  aged  under  social  security. 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF  Kansas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  8, 1965 

Mr    SKUBITZ.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  my 
report  to  the  people  of  Kansas  on  H  R 
6675: 

Report  to  Kansas 
The  House  of  Representatives,  on  April  8 
passed  the  administration's  hospital  and 
medical  services  bill.  Although  President 
Jonnson  has  recommended  that  Congress  en- 
act a  limited  hospital  care  program— the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  apparently  with 
tlie  President's  blessing  came  forth  with  one 
of  the  most  far-reaching  medicare  programs 
ever  to  reach  the  floor  of  the  House 

Let's  not  kid  ourselves.  When  this  bill  be- 
comes law,  the  soundness  of  the  social  secu- 
rity pension  program  wiU  be  in  real  jeopardv 
It  has  always  been  my  feeling  that  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  provide  hospital  and 
medical  care  for  all  our  people,  young  and 
old,  who  are  in  need  of  such  assistance.'  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  assist  our  senior 
citizens  who  are  able  to  care  for  their  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  living,  but  who  live  In  con- 
stant  fear  of  a  major  illness,  which  migh- 
wipe  out  their  savings,  and  force  them  to 
become  public  charges— and  such  assistance 
should  be  given  without  embarrassment  or 
humiliation  to  those  who  need  help. 

Hence,  the  real  Issue  before  the  Congress 
during  the  debate  on  H.R.  6675,  insofar  as  I 
was  concerned,  was  not  whether  we  should 
provide  assistance  but  how  we  should  provide 
assistance. 

Tlie  administration  bill  was  brought  to  thr 
floor  under  a  closed  rule  which  permitte<i 
10  hours  of  discussion  but  denied  to  House 
Members  the  right  to  offer  amendments,  to 
remove  objectional  provisos,  clarify  ambigtii- 
ties  or  improve  it.  Hence,  a  Member  wa^ 
required  to  vote  "yes"  or  "no"  on  the  whole 
package.  With  a  single  exception,  the  mi- 
nority was  permitted  to  offer  one  amendment 
in  the  form  of  a  motion  to  recommit.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  minority  offered  tl  r 
Bj-rnes  bill  as  an  alternative  proposal. 

The  administration  program  and  thf> 
Byrnes  alternative  both  included  the  pr'>- 
visions  of  H.R.  11865  which  passed  the  Hou- 
last  year  (and  I  supported  It)  providing  for 
(a)  an  increase  in  social  secxirity  benefits,  (b) 
lowered  the  retirement  age  to  60  years  for 
widows,  (c)  provided  social  security  benefit  =; 
for  those  over  72  years  of  age,  and  (d) 
continued  benefits  to  dependent  children  ur 
to  22  years  of  age  If  In  school.  Both  bills  pro- 
vided for  a  voluntary  Insrurance  program  for 
medical  (physicians)  care.  Both  bills  pro- 
vided for  hospital  care.    In  fact,  the  Byrnes 


proposal  was  far  more  liberal  since  it  pro- 
vided for  catastrophic  illnesses  and  medlc- 
;:ials — these  were  not  included  in  the  ad- 
:r/inistration's  bill  H.R.  6675. 

The  major  difference  in  the  two  programs, 
was  not  so  much  in  the  benefits  provided,  but 
;n  the  method  of  financing.  The  adminis- 
•.-ation  bill  provided  that  hospital  care  for 
those  over  65  should  be  paid  through  an  ad- 
ditional payroll  tax  attached  to  social  se- 
furity  by  those  who  now  pay  social  security 
but  who  would  not  be  entitled  to  any  bene- 
nts  until  they  reach  65.  The  Byrnes  proposal 
\.  ivich  I  supported  provided  that  those  over 
'5  should  pay  one-third  of  the  hospital  and 
! nodical  care  insurance  premium  (average 
$t3.50  per  month)  and  the  Government  would 
p.tv  two-thirds  of  the  cost  out  of  the  general 
irind  of  the  Treasury.  It  was  the  sanie  pro- 
gram provided  by  the  Government  today  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  Federal  employees. 

It  was  agreed  by  some  that  If  we  could  give 
aid  to  the  nations  all  over  the  world,  if  we 
could  pay  benefits  to  labor,  industry,  and 
nsrriculture,  if  we  could  assist  Federal  em- 
ployees, then  we  could  subsidize  the  medical 
reeds  of  the  aged  to  meet  their  medical  costs. 
The  question  has  also  been  raised  why  should 
a  worker  with  two  dep)endents  and  earning 
f3.600  per  year  be  required  to  pay  an  income 
•ix  of  >214  and  also  hospitalization  costs  for 
■.  person  on  retirement  who  has  an  Income 
of  S3 .600,  pays  no  income  tax  and  contributes 
r:othing  toward  the  hospital  care  program. 

I  supported  the  Byrnes  proposal.  I  could 
rot  in  good  conscience  support  the  admin- 
i-tration  proposal  which  in  my  opinion  un- 
ciermines  the  whole  social  security  structure 
.'lid  places  unnecessary  additional  burden 
en  those  who  now  pay  social  security. 

WHAT'S  WEONG  WITH  HOSPITAL  CARE  UNDER 
SOCIAL    SECURITY? 

Most  of  us  have  always  considered  social 
..ecurity  as  a  program  under  which  we  would 
receive  a  pension  at  age  65— which  combined 
'..ith  otir  life  savings — would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  maintain  a  decent  standard 
of  living  during  our  years  of  retirement. 
When  the  program  was  first  enacted  in  1937, 
;:  held  out  much  promise.  But  since  then 
what  has  happened  to  social  security? 

Through  the  years  we  have  so  expanded  and 

■  iilarged  upon  the  original  intent  that,  like 
Government  bonds,   it  Is  rapidly  losing  its 

ittractiveness.  We  now  have  on  the  books 
'  ommltments  to  p>ay  out  approximately  $625 
.illion  to  those  on  retirement  or  covered  by 
-ocial  security.  We  have  In  assets  around 
>305  billion.  If  all  pasrments  into  the  fund 
were  to  stop — we  would  be  $300  billion  short 
:o  meet  present  commitments. 

Instead  of  building  up  reserves,  as  private 
;iension  programs  do,  we  have  actually  been 
i'T-ying  out  approximately  as  much  as  we 
have  been  taking  in.  We  have  continued  not 
nnly  to  increase  the  social  security  rate,  but 
ISO  the  earnings  base  upon  which  the  tax 

■  ^  paid.     In  1954,  when  disability  payments 

ere  added,  we  were  told  OASI  trust  funds 

vould  climb  to  $28.5  billion  by  1965 — actually 

ihe   fund  is  now  estimated   at  around   $19 

lillion,  $7.5  billion  short.     And  now  we  are 

rniarging   the    program    by    adding   hospital 

are,  increasing  cash  benefits  and  reducing 

iie   age   requirements   for   widows. 

Have    pension   payments   kept   pace   with 

■  he  increased  social  security  payments  made 
"y  the  worker?    The  answer  Is  "No."    In  1939, 

n    employee    who    earned    $550    per    month 

:  'id   $30  per  year  Into  the  Social  Security 

;nd.     He  could  look  forward   to  receiving 

-8  per  month  on  retirement.    Today  an  em- 

iuyee  earning  the  same  amoimt  pays  $174 

.to  the  social  security  fund  and  his  maxi- 

lum    social    security    benefit    is    $127    per 

i.onth.    By  1973,  an  employee  earning  $550 

or  month  will  pay  $353  annually  into  the 

x-ial  security  fund,  and  he  will  receive  a 

laximum  pension  check  of  $166.     In  other 

■  ords  while  the  cost  has  gone  up  480  per- 


cent—the workers  retirement  check  has  in- 
creased only  119  percent. 

What  Is  there  about  social  security  that 
is  attractive  to  the  young  man  who  Is  about 
to  enter  the  labor  force  for  the  first  time? 
One  must  remember  that  these  are  the 
workers  upon  whom  we  must  depend  to  pay 
into  the  fund  so  that  those  over  65  may 
secure  these  benefits.  A  young  man,  21  years 
of  age,  entering  the  labor  force  next  year  and 
paying  the  full  amount  of  social  security 
until  65,  could  have  deposited  the  same 
amount  In  a  building  and  loan  at  4>'^  per- 
cent, and  he  would  accumulate  by  retirement 
time  an  estimate  of  $42,000.  If  we  add  the 
employer's  share,  it  would  be  $84,000.  His 
retirement  checks  under  social  security  would 
total  $2,004  p>er  anum.  If  he  invested  $42,- 
000  at  5  percent,  he  would  earn  $2,100  an- 
nually and  still  leave  an  estate  of  $42,000  at 
his  death. 

Can  we  keep  expanding  the  social  security 
program  by  adding  hospital  care,  medical 
care,  increasing  benefits  to  those  over  65, 
and  charge  it  to  social  security?  Yes,  If  those 
who  pay  Into  the  fund  are  willing  to  stand 
for  an  Increase  in  the  payroll  tax  and  the 
earning  base  upon  which  the  tax  Is  paid.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
social  security  tax  by  1971  will  be  as  burden- 
some as  the  Income  tax.  For  example,  take 
a  man  earning  $5,000  per  year  with  a  wife 
and  two  dependents — in  1971  his  Income  tax 
will  be  approximately  $290  and  his  social 
security  tax  will  be  $260.  These,  of  course, 
will  be  Increased  when  demands  are  made 
that  Congress  grant  further  increases  In  so- 
cial security  benefits  to  meet  living  costs, 
and  as  hospital  and  medical  services  increase 
in  cost. 

A  hospital  care  program  for  those  over  65 
financed  by  a  payroll  tax  attached  to  social 
security  not  only  does  serious  damage  to  the 
social  security  pension  program,  but  It  also 
inflicts  the  most  unfair  tax  In  our  whole 
taxing  system.  The  president  of  the  cor- 
poration pays  on  the  same  basis  as  the  plant 
janitor. 

In  closing  may  I  repeat  what  I  said  in  the 
beginning — I  believe  in  providing  hospital 
care  and  medical  care  for  those  who  are  in 
need.  I  want  to  help  those  who  can  care  for 
themselves,  but  live  In  constant  dread  that 
one  serious  Illness  wlU  place  them  on  relief. 
But  I  want  to  do  it  without  wrecking  the 
social  security  pension  system  for  those  who 
are  between  the  age  of  21  and  65  and  are 
required  to  foot  the  bill.  I  do  not  want  to 
kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  That 
is  why  I  favored  the  financing  provided  by 
the  Byrnes  alternative  and  opposed  the  ad- 
ministration bill. 


Pan  American  Day 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF   ALABAMA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1965 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  ^j-ith  fether  Members  in  ex- 
pressing appreciation  for  the  fine  leader- 
ship of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden], 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  His  fine  work  has 
been  a  credit  to  our  State  and  to  our 
country.  Americans  of  every  political 
persuasion  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  outstanding  contribution  in  this 
area  of  foreign  affairs. 


James  A.  Farley:  Truly  a  Pro's  Pro 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   KTW   YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  15. 1965 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Frank  Conniflf  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Journal- American  on  April  5, 
1965: 

James  A.  Farley:  Truly  a  Pro's  Pro 
(By  Prank  Conniff ) 

One  of  the  nicer  tints  brightening  the 
political  spectrum  during  recent  years  Is  the 
universal  admiration  and  affection  exhibited 
toward  James  A.  Farley,  a  pro's  pro  who  has 
been  to  the  wars  without  losing  his  Integrity 
or  his  self-respect. 

Although  he  scrupulously  shuns  donning 
the  toga  of  an  elder  statesman,  audiences, 
especially  those  of  a  Democratic  Party  tinge, 
seem  intent  on  communicating  their  vast 
esteem  for  him  at  every  opportunity.  He  is 
still  much  too  vigorous  to  hold  still  for  the 
wise  man  role,  but  people  seem  dedicated  to 
placing  him  In  a  niche  removed  from  the  less 
seemly  facets  of  public  Ufe. 

Largely  by  coincidence,  this  writer  has 
many  times  this  winter  been  at  affairs  where 
the  Introduction  of  Jim  Farley  brought  a 
heartfelt  and  spontaneous  response.  The 
standing  ovation  bit  Is  the  most  overdone 
feature  of  the  banquet  circuit  these  nights — 
a  claque  of  about  three  stands  up  and  the 
rest  of  the  room  is  ashamed  not  to  follow 
suit — but  in  the  case  of  Big  Jim  the  roaring 
tribute  strikes  one  as  emanating  from  a  deep 
desire  to  convey  the  audience's  high  regard 
for  the  man. 

There  Is  something  heartening  about  all 
this:  a  feeling  of  events  coming  full  circle 
to  honor  the  man  for  his  many  contributions 
devoid  of  the  sniping  that  marred  the  un- 
happy years.  Deep  down,  we  suspect  Jim 
Parley  believes  he  has  never  been  given 
proper  credit  for  the  role  he  played  In  help- 
ing enact  President  Roosevelt's  New  Deal 
into  law. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  critics  dismissed 
him  as  a  "conservative."  This  was  in  the 
days  when  one's  attitude  toward  Soviet  com- 
munism determined  your  classification  as  a 
"liberal"  or  a  "conservative." 

Those  who  viewed  communism  tolerantly 
and  believed  the  United  States  could  ac- 
commodate itself  to  all  things  Russian  auto-  ' 
matically  were  designated  as  "liberals." 
Others  who,  like  Jim  Farley,  looked  at  Soviet 
Russia  witn  suspicion,  were  branded  "con- 
servatives." although  their  support  of  liberal 
welfare  measures  had  been  a  long  standing 
commitment. 

But  that's  raking  over  a  long-gone  Ideo- 
logical dispute  which  Josef  Stalin  settled  by 
his  unabashed  aggressions  following  World 
War  n.  We  would  do  well  to  bear  the  old 
feud  in  mind,  however.  In  the  current  Viet-* 
nam  controversy.  Those  who  believe  the 
United  States  has  committed  its  honor  to 
the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  are  not  neces- 
sarily trigger-happy  reactionaries:  nor  are 
those  who  call  for  instant  negotiations  auto- 
matically appeasers  of  aggressive  commu- 
nism. 

We  are  not  trying  to  adjust  a  halo  on  Big 
Jim's  shiny  pate,  because  he  operated  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  political  warfare, 
which  can  be  pretty  rugged  at  times.  What 
he  has  proven  Is  that  you  can  survive  in  this 
rough  game  and  still  abide  by  the  canons 
of  decency,  respect  for  opponents  and  trust. 
He  managed  to  do  It.  and  It's  a  shame  not 
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enough  of  the  new  breed  have  pondered  his 
example. 

Now  he  has  come  Into  the  years  of  full 
recognition  and  his  story  reads  very  pleas- 
antly over  the  long  haul.  Prestlge-wlse,  we 
would  say  he  Is  ranked  only  by  President 
Johnson  and  Harry  S.  Trtunan  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Vice  President  Httmphket,  Sen- 
ator Bob  Kemnedt,  and  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, Jr.,  to  mention  of  a  few  of  the  later 
generation,  have  years  to  go  before  the  ac- 
cumulate the  record  of  public  service,  ad- 
herence to  ideals  and  party  loyalty  bvillt 
up  by  Jim  for  more  than  40  years. 

As  we  say.  it's  one  of  the  nicer  things 
we've  seen  recently,  the  spontaneous  salute 
of  admiration  and  affection  showered  on 
James  A.  Ru-ley  whenever  people  get  the 
chance  to  demonstrate  how  they  feel  about 
him. 


Conference  at  Soviet  Embassy 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLJNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  15, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently Mr.  I,  E.  "Pappy"  Schechter,  pub- 
lisher and  editor  of  the  Park  Forest 
Reporter,  Park  Forest,  HI.,  attended  the 
National  Editors  Association  Conference 
held  in  Washington.  As  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, he  and  his  fellow  newsmen  had  an 
opportunity  for  a  press  conference  at  the 
Soviet  Embassy. 

It  isn't  very  often  that  Communist 
diplomats  expose  themselves  to  proper 
scrutiny  by  the  UJS.  press.  Mr.  Schech- 
ter's  report  of  the  interview  is  so  fasci- 
nating that  I  felt  it  deserved  widespread 
review. 

I  place  It  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

"Nyet"  may  be  the  most  popular  Rxisslan 
word  In  the  American  lexicon,  yet  In  all 
candor  we  must  admit  that  during  our  1- 
hour  news  conference  at  the  Soviet  Embassy 
In  Washington  recently.  Red  diplomats  were 
afftrmatlve.  slsUlful  at  responses,  suave  in 
their  mannerisms.  One  couldn't  help  com- 
ing away  with  a  feeling  that  the  confidence 
they  exuded  regarding  political  and  eco- 
nomic matters  was  based  on  their  true  feel- 
ings, not  on  a  false  sense  of  security. 

The  event  was  a  first  In  Russo-American 
relations.  The  130  newsmen  who  attended 
the  4th  annual  National  Editorial  Association 
Government  Relations  Worlcshop  were  the 
first  news  group  of  this  size  to  be  Invited  to 
the  Soviet  Embassy  to  query  their  diplomats. 

In  the  absence  of  Ambassador  Dobrynin, 
his  chief  aide.  Consul  Alexander  Zimchuk, 
undertoolt  to  answer  all  queries.  His  com- 
ments were  firm  and  even  though  we  sensed 
the  uselessneiis  of  pursuing  inquiry,  he  could 
hardly  be  cla.ssed  as  equivocal.  Obviously, 
he  must  have  answered  similar  queries 
before. 

Here  are  some  random  questions  and 
answers : 

Question  Why  is  your  government  insist- 
ing that  the  United  States  get  out  of  South 
Vietnam?  ^ 

Answer.  You  are  violating  the  treaty  of 
1955,  when  Indochina  was  partitioned.  At 
that  time  a  free  election  was  promised  in  the 
nation.  Only  a  dictatorship  has  existed 
since  then.  The  United  States  has  no  right 
to  arm  South  Vietnam  and  send  Its  troops. 

Question.  Didn't  you  do  the  same  thing  In 
Cuba? 


Answer.  No.  There  was  no  civil  war  In 
Cuba.  We  sent  missUes  to  Cuba  at  the  re- 
quest of  Chairman  Castro.  We  also  removed 
them  and  our  men  when  It  looked  like  they 
could  cause  an  all-out  war.  We  are  basically 
a  peaceful  nation. 

Question.  There  are  signs  that  Russia  is 
going  capitalist.    Can  you  explain  yoiu-  latest 
efforts  to  Increase  production  by  employing 
standards    long    used    in    this     (capitalist) 
nation? 

Answer.  The  Soviet  Union  will  never  go 
capitalist.  We  have  embarked  on  an  incen- 
tive program.  This  Is  not  a  profit  motive. 
Just  a  means  to  increase  our  production.  It 
may  Interest  you  to  know  that  our  gross  na- 
tional product  has  increased  8  to  10  percent 
while  the  United  States  can  boast  of  only  4 
or  5  percent. 

Question.  CSan  you  explain  the  split  be- 
tween your  country  and  Red  China? 

Answer.  Our  differences  wltH  the  Republic 
of  China  are  pxirely  Ideological.  (He  never 
used  the  word  "Red"  In  describing  a  Commu- 
nist nation;  acUng  bullish,  perhaps?)  We 
are  not  nearly  as  estranged  as  you  are  led  to 
believe.  Furthermore,  it's  obvious  that  your 
government  and  some  of  Its  weBtern  partners 
don't  see  eye  to  eye  on  many  matters  either. 

Question  from  this  correspondent.  What 
about  the  controlled  press  In  yo\ir  country? 
Is  there  anything  like  the  type  of  newspapers 
we  represents— suburban  weeklies,  semi- 
weeklies  and  small  town  daiUes,  who  reflect 
the  attitudes  of  America's  grass  roots?  We 
can  and  frequently  do  criticlae  our  govern- 
ments and  officials  and  show  our  editorial 
Independence  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Answer  (Comrade  Zimchuk  bristled  a 
little.  A  slight  tic  on  the  left  side  of  his 
face  began  a  more  rapid  action ) .  Our  press 
Is  not  controlled.  Yes,  we  hate  papers  like 
yours  in  our  communities.  But  they  carry 
mostly  social  news — something  like  a  com- 
pany house  organ.  Our  majcr  papers  are 
national  ones.  Remember,  wo  do  not  have 
private  ownership  of  the  press. 

Question.  Can  your  community  papers 
criticize? 

Answer.  Yes,  If  there's  a  grievance  toward 
a  factory  superintendent,  fc«  example,  a 
letter  to  the  editor  will  be  accepted  to  be 
printed. 

Question.  What  was  behind  the  ouster  of 
Khrushchev. 

Answer.  Chairman  Khrushcihev  sent  his 
resignation  to  the  Presidium,  the  same  body 
which  elected  him  to  his  high  office.  (Be- 
fore this  response  could  draw  a  followup 
query,  the  Counsul  recognized  another  out- 
stretched hand.) 

Question.  Do  you  expect  thtit  Russo-U.S. 
tensions  will  ever  cease? 

Answer.  Yes,  but  It's  hard  to  predict  when. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  negotiating  the 
opening  of  legations  in  major  cities  of  your 
country.  This  may  help  you  to  understand 
us  better. 

Question  (this  one  on  the  lighter  side). 
Do  you  have  anyone  In  Russia  who  com- 
pares with  James  Bond? 

Consul  Zimchuk  didn't  appear  to  under- 
stand the  question.  He  exclmnged  a  few 
words  In  Russian  with  an  aide  and  then 
asked  to  have  the  query  repeat^'d. 

His  answer.  We're  somewhat  old  fashioned 
In  Russia,  we  still  believe  in  Sherlock 
Holmes,  brought  down  the  house. 

The  camaraderie  was  spreading.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  Russians  could  parry 
with  the  best  of  them. 

Question.  If  I  went  to  Russia,  my  travel 
would  be  restricted,  why? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  why,  nay  own  travel 
here  Is  plenty  restricted. 

Question.  How  did  you  react  to  the  UJS. 
orbit  conquest  of  Grissom  and  Young? 

Answer.  It  was  a  great  achievement. 

Question.  Did  you  celebrate  It  in  the 
embassy?  , 


Answer.  No,  we  didnt  even  celebrate  our 
own  triumph  In  space  a  week  earlier. 

The  hour  went  by  rapidly.  Most  of  us 
concluded  that  these  diplomats  could  not 
be  embarrassed.  Their  answers  slick,  yet 
positive,  didnt  create  fury — only  sound.  It 
was  the  kind  of  afternoon  we  would  enjoy 
repeating.  Even  though  the  answers  weren't 
satisfying,  the  Intellectual  vying  Is  good 
mental  therapy. 


Settlement  in  Vietnam? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  15. 1965 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, One  of  the  major  concerns  of  our 
country  today  is  our  position  and  atti- 
tude regarding  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 
I  am  therefore  pleased  to  Insert  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Denver  Post  of  April  8 
on  the  President's  position: 

President  Expands  Chances  poe  Peace 

President  Johnson  took  the  firm,  positive 
course  in  his  address  to  the  Nation  on  Amer- 
ican policy  in  southeast  Asia.  It  was  clearer 
than  any  previous  statement  on  that  dlflS- 
cult  and  frustrating  subject,  and  It  held 
more  hope  for  decent,  peacefiil  settlement  In 
South  Vietnam. 

The  speech  was  obviously  the  product  of 
thorough  analysis  and  painstaking  prepara- 
tion. It  was  not  merely  the  response  of  a 
sensitive  political  leader  angry  at  his  critics, 
as  some  had  suggested  It  might  be,  but  ra- 
ther a  responsible,  detailed  policy  statement, 
framed  for  world  consumption. 

There  was  In  It  something  for  all  Interested 
parties.  There  was,  of  course,  repetition  of 
the  administration's  determination  to  con- 
tinue In  strong  support  of  South  Vietnam. 
Military  attacks  against  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese ^^111  continue  for  now,  he  said,  "because 
they  are  a  necessarj-  part  of  the  stirest  road 
to  peace." 

The  enemy  and  his  allies,  as  well  as  those 
at  home  who  feared  this  determination 
might  falter  at  a  critical  Juncture,  wUl  mark 
this  statement  well. 

But  while  saying  that  the  United  States 
would  not  grow  tired  and  withdraw  "under 
the  cloak  of  a  meaningless  agreement,"  the 
President  annoimced  his  willingness  to 
enter  "unconditional  discussions"  on  a  Viet- 
nam settlement. 

If  this  was  not  a  radical  departure  from 
previous  statements  In  which  he  has  said 
that  the  government  In  Hanoi  would  have 
to  indicate  readiness  to  cease  aggression 
against  its  neighbors  before  we  would  talk 
about  negotiations,  at  least  it  was  a  far  more 
direct  expression  of  our  willingness  to  seek 
peace. 

The  President  for  the  first  time  appeared 
to  be  going  at  least  half  way  In  the  qttest 
for  peaceful  settlement  In  Vietnam.  H:s 
statement  was  a  major  effort  to  gain  the 
diplomatic  Initiative  In  southeast  Asia. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  clear  that  the  other 
half  of  the  distance  would  have  to  be  cov- 
ered by  Hanoi,  or  Peiping  or  Moscow,  or  by 
all  of  them  together. 

But  the  willing  hand  he  extended  to  friend 
and  foe  on  the  subject  of  peace  also  held 
the  promise  of  dramatic  and  massive  Ameri- 
can aid. 

He  called  for  a  large-scale  cooperative  ef- 
fort "to  improve  the  life  of  man"  In  con- 
flict torn   southeast  Asia   while   pledging   a 
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$!  billion  assistance  program.  And,  slgnlfl- 
c.mtly,  he  Invited  North  Vietnam  to  "take 
.ts  place  In  the  common  effort  Just  as  soon 
.3   peaceful  cooperation   Is   possible." 

He  Is  soon  going  ahead  to  name  a  special 
tt-am  to  Inaugurate  U.S.  participation  In  eco-' 
:  omlc  aid  programs  In  southeast  Asia — with- 
out waiting  for  response   from  Hanoi. 

This  is  In  the  Johnson  pattern:  expand 
the  Great  Society,  as  It  were.  Into  the  most 
trouble-stricken  area  of  the  world,  and  ask 
the  enemy  to  help  you. 

It  could.  In  the  long  run,  work. 

MeanwhUe,  the  speech  from  the  campus  In 
B.iltlmore  answered  the  President's  doubters 
and  his  critics  about  where  the  nation 
stands  on  the  issue  of  South  Vietnam.  At 
the  same  time  It  pledged  American  aid  on 
an  unprecedented  scale  while  expanding  on 
.Ajnerlcan  wUllngness  "to  bring  about  the 
o.ight  and  necessary  day  of  peace." 
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Johnson's  "Idea  War"  Weapon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  15. 1965 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKL  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
vhlch  appeared  in  the  Friday,  April  9 
i  -ue  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times: 
Johnson's  "Idea  V^Tab"  Weapon 

President  Johnson  has  cut  through  the 
c  nfusion  of  the  Vietnamese  war  and  made 
a  point  that  must  be  made  clear  to  every 
Communist  In  southeast  Asia,  whether  he 
be  a  guerrilla  In  the  rain  forest  or  a  high 
oiSclal  In  Hanoi.  Continued  warfare  is  futile 
r.nd  senseless.  Peace  wUl  bring  a  better  life 
f  r  all.  The  choice  Is  up  to  the  Communists. 
If  they  choose  continued  warfare,  the  United 
S  .ites  has  a  total  commitment — "we  wUl  not 
be  defeated"  Mr.  Johnson  says. 

The  United  States  wiU  stay  In  South  Vlet- 
r.  ;m  and  continue  to  slug  It  out  with  the 
C>:  mmimlsts.  If  that's  the  way  they  want 
it.  But  the  United  States  also  Is  wUling 
to  engage  In  "unconditional  discussions"  to 
.':op  the  bloodshed  and  to  help  all  of  south- 
t\  St  Asia  to  a  better  life. 

The  billion  dollars  the  President  says  the 
rriit.ed  States  is  wUllng  to  put  into  the  back- 
v.trd  area  for  economic  development  was 
quickly  termed  a  carrot — ^part  of  the  classic 
f  irrot  and  stick  approach.  It  also  has  been 
;.  beled  a  bribe  or  an  attempt  to  buy  friends 
with  dollars,  to  get  out  of  a  sticky  mess  In 
S^.iuth  Vietnam. 

This  is  a  superficial  viewpoint.  It  ignores 
fundamentals.  Marshall  plan  aid  could  have 
b'.en  described  as  a  bribe,  too.  So  can  all 
forms  of  foreign  aid.  But  they  also  are 
p-cknowledgmentfi  that  It  takes  more  than 
firepower  to  fight  the  Communists. 

The  battle  against  communism  Is  also  a 
fi.::ht  against  an  Idea.  Ideas  cannot  be  fotight 
^\  .th  guns.  They  must  be  fought  with  other 
lueas.  Americans  win  this  part  of  the  battle 
v^.ien  they  convince  the  people  In  under- 
developed countries  that  capitalism  and  the 
C'  mocratlc  way  can  do  more  for  them  than 
c  mmunlsm. 

President  Johnson  once  again  has  put  In 
r-^Tspectlve  both  types  of  warfare  against  the 
Communists. 

Communism  promises  the  people  a  better 
n.iterlal  life.  But  they  would  lose  the  right 
to  govern  themselves. 

The  United  States  and  other  free  nation* 
s^^'hd  ready  to  help  poorer  nations  btUld  a 


better  life  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  modern 
science  and  Invention.  They  would  retain 
their  political  Independence. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  reminded  the  people  of 
North  Vietnam  as  weU  as  South  Vietnam 
that  they  have  an  alternative  to  war  that 
would  mean  more  than  the  end  of  blood- 
shed— it  would  mean  a  better  life,  better  than 
ever  before. 

In  offering  tmconditional  discussions,  the 
President  lets  it  be  known  that  discussions 
can  begin  even  while  the  fighting  goes  on. 
The  United  States  will  not  accept  the  Com- 
munist condition  that  the  United  States 
withdraw  troops  from  Vietnam  before  any 
talks  begin.  On  Wednesday,  before  Mr. 
Johnson  talked,  Soviet  President  Anastas  I. 
Mikoyan  repeated  that  the  first  step  toward 
peace  was  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops.  It  may 
be  significant  that  yesterday  he  did  not 
mention  this  In  discussing  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Johnson  might  have  made  the 
"unconditional  discussion"  speech  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  if  the  Reds  had  agreed  to  talk, 
have  saved  many  Uvea.  But  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  United  States  would  have  made  the  offer 
from  a  position  of  military  weakness.  To- 
day, with  the  North  Vietnamese  taking  pun- 
ishment from  the  air  and  the  battles  In 
South  Vietnam  going  against  them,  the 
United  States  makes  Its  offer  from  a  posture 
of  strength  and  has  given  convincing  proof 
that  It  "vsdll  not  be  defeated." 

The  Soviet  Union  still  prates  about  the 
"aggression"  of  "American  Imperialism" 
against  North  Vietnam.  But  no  reasonable 
person  anywhere  could  read  Mr.  Johnson's 
speech  and  conclude  that  America  wants  to 
dominate  the  people  of  southeast  Asia.  It 
wants  to  help  them  govern  themselves. 

Secretary  General  U  Thant,  of  the  United 
Nations  saw  President  Johnson's  position  as  a 
favorable  response  to  the  recent  appeal  of  17 
nonallned  countries  to  bring  about  a  political 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war.  It  was  "posi- 
tive, forward  looking,  and  generous."  This 
seems  to  be  the  attitude  of  most  non-Com- 
munist countries. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  challenged  not  only  the 
Commxmlsts  but  the  Communist  system  to 
show  whether  they  are  sincere  In  their  jwo- 
testatlons  that  they  stand  for  peace  and  for 
a  better  life  for  the  common  man.  The 
world  awaits  their  answer. 


The  Pittsburgh  Story 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF  PEKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  1.  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  another 
chapter  in  the  story  of  "Pittsburgh  Re- 
search: Key  to  Tomorrow."  published  by 
the  Regional  Industrial  Development 
Corp.  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 
This  chapter  is  entitled  "The  Pittsburgh 
Story,"  and  I  include  it  as  part  of  miy 
remarks: 

Thk  PrrrsBrrHGH  Stobt 

The  Pittsburgh  area  has  much  to  offer — 
In  scientific  and  technical  talents,  labora- 
tory faculties,  and  research  and  development 
effectiveness. 

The  contents  of  this  brochure  are  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  high  level  ot  sci- 
entific and  technological  activities  in  th« 
nine-county  area.  They  also  point  out  the 
numerous  opportunities  for  interaction 
among  Industrial,  governmental,  and  InsU- 
tutlonal  organizations  In  the  region. 


The  Pittsburgh  area  has  achieved  an 
R.  &  D.  balance  In  scientific  dlsclpUnes,  In- 
dustrial fields,  laboratory  sizes,  source  of 
6upF>ort,  and  nature  of  research.  It  has  the 
professional  manpower,  specialized  eqxilp- 
ment,  and  supporting  services  necessary  for 
creative    Investigation    and    enterprise. 

Always  strong  In  the  materials  field.  It  also 
has  become  the  center  for  nuclear  power 
research — and  Is  making  significant  contribu- 
tions in  a  variety  of  other  fields — chemicals, 
machinery,  electronics,  medicine,  and  in- 
struments. 

Most  of  the  research  Is  of  an  applied  or 
developmental  nature,  but  a  surprisingly 
large  amount  of  basic  research  Is  imderway. 
Unlike  many  other  parts  of  the  Nation,  an 
unusually  high  percentage  Is  funded  by  In- 
dustry, rather  than  Government,  thereby 
providing  greater  economical  stabUlty. 

The  R.  &  D.  activities  range  from  small 
one-  and  two-man  operations  to  some  of  the 
largest  research  laboratories  In  the  Nation. 
The  Pittsbxirgh  story,  however,  is  more  than 
generalities. 


Getting  to  Work  and  Back 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF  OONNECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31, 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recom- 
mend for  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
third  article  in  Consumer  Reports'  in- 
formative and  thorough  series  on  the 
cost  and  convenience  of  metropolitan 
transportation.  "Getting  to  Work  and 
Back."  Since  many  of  our  major  urban 
centers  are  facing  key  decisions  on  mass 
transportation,  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  be  interested.  The  article  follows : 
Getting  to  Work  and  Back 
(By  Ruth  and  Edward  Brecher) 

Before  a  new  expressway  or  transit  route 
can  be  buUt,  It  musrt  be  planned.  Most  of 
the  planning  has  been  done  by  highway  cp- 
gineers  employed  In  State  highway  depart- 
ments. The  plans  have  been  designed  to 
get  people  from  place  to  place  in  their  own 
automobUes— with  relatively  lltUe  concern 
for  the  areas  through  which  the  roads  run 
or  for  other  means  of  transportation.  Since 
most  of  the  money  for  new  urban  express- 
ways has  come  from  Washington,  and  most 
of  the  planning  from  the  State  capltols,  local 
commxinltles  have  had  relatively  little  voice 
In  th^r  own  transportation  futures. 

But  a  change  is  underway.  The  1962 
amendment  to  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act 
declares  that,  beginning  in  July  1965,  plans 
for  new  urban  expressways  shall  be  drawn  up 
with  "due  consideration"  of  their  probable 
effect  on  the  cities  through  which  they  run. 
and  shall  be  "properly  coordinated  with  plans 
for  Improvements  in  other  affected  forms  of 
transportation." 

There  are  teeth  In  this  amendment,  more- 
over. For  the  bulk  of  the  money  for  new 
urban  expressways — 90  percent  In  the  case 
of  Interstate  System  routes — is  allocated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  and.  beginning 
in  July,  the  Secretary  is  forbidden  to  give 
approval  to  new  urban  freeway  routes  "unless 
he  finds  that  such  projects  are  based  on  a 
continuing  comprehensive  transportation 
planning  process  carried  on  cooperatively  by 
the  States  and  local  communities." 

In  other  words,  no  more  freeway  funds  will 
be  coming  from  Washington  after  July  un- 
less an  areswlde  planning  study  Is  imder- 
way.   Federal  funds  to  assist  In  comprehen- 
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slve  regional  planning  are  available  through 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

The  new  planning  studies  are  being  spon- 
sored by  the  U.S.  Biueau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  the  BPR  has  established  a  laud- 
able framework  for  them.  The  Bureau  \b 
Insisting,  for  example,  that  planners  give 
full  consideration  to  all  transportation  facil- 
ities, "including  those  for  mass  transporta- 
tion," Instead  of  Just  to  new  highways;  the 
factors  analyzed  are  to  Include  "zoning  ordi- 
nances, subdivision  regulations,  building 
codes,  etc.";  and  area  planners  are  instructed 
to  consider  "social  and  community-value  fac- 
tors, such  as  preservation  of  open  space,  parks 
and  recreational  facilities;  preservation  of 
historical  sites  and  buildings;  environmental 
amenities;  and  aesthetics." 

The  boundaries  of  the  new  planning  areas 
are  based  on  Census  Bureau  maps;  in  gen- 
eral, each  city  or  cluster  of  cities  with  its 
suburbs  is  considered  a  single  area.  Each 
local  government  within  the  area  is  expected 
to  participate  In  the  planning  process.  "The 
State  highway  department,"  the  BPR  states, 
"win  be  expected  to  show  by  suitable  evi- 
dence that  scrupulous  efforts  have  been  made 
to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the  act  with  respect 
to  cooperative  action  by  all  political  sub- 
divisions. If  there  is  an  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  a  local  political  unit  within  the  en- 
tire urban  area  to  participate  in  the  trans- 
portation planning  process  in  such  area,  a 
determination  shall  be  made  as  to  whether 
the  percentage  of  the  urban  area  affected  Is 
such  as  to  negate  an  eflfective  planning 
process  for  the  whole  area" — and  thus  war- 
rant curtailment  or  withholding  of  Federal 
highway  funds. 

An  exciting  feature  of  both  the  BPR  and 
HHFA  approaches  Is  that  Washington  is  not 
dictating  solutions  to  local  problems,  but 
rather  insisting  that  local  machinery  be 
established  to  solve  them. 

WHERE   THE   CITIZENS    GROUPS    COME    IN 

The  mere  establishment  of  these  new 
transportation  planning  studies,  of  course, 
is  no  guarantee  that  urban  transportation 
problems  will  be  more  effectively  solved  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past.  As  CU  noted 
in  Februj^y,  the  new  planning  projects  could 
prove  tdy^  mere  facades,  behind  which  the 
same  old  highway  engineers  will  continue 
to  make  the  same  old  highway- oriented  de- 
cisions from  a  regional  planning  office.  Here 
is  where  a  vigilant  citizens  group  comes  in. 
It  can  start  by  asking  questions. 

Is  your  community,  for  example,  properly 
represented  on  the  body  that  is  preparing  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  your  urban  area?  Is 
your  spokesman  an  Impartial  representative 
concerned  primarily  with  the  community — 
or  is  he  a  highway  contractor,  a  gasoline 
company  executive,  or  someone  else  with  a 
personal  ax  to  grind?  If  your  local  govern- 
ment oflBce  can't  answer  these  questions,  you 
can  get  the  name  and  address  of  the  body 
making  the  transportation  study  for  your 
urban  area  from  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment; and  you  can  then  check  with  the 
planning  agency  itself  to  learn  whether  your 
community  has  an  authorized  spokesman. 
If  it  doesn't,  urge  your  local  officials  to  es- 
tablish effective  liaison  with  the  agency  at 
once. 

Next  a  citizens  group  should  ask  the  local 
representative  to  explain  how  the  planning 
agency  Is  going  about  its  task.  Planning  a 
sound  transportation  network  for  a  metro- 
politan area  is  so  complex  a  Job  that  planners 
necessarily  make  use  of  electronic  computers 
to  aid  them  in  their  wor*.  What  counts  is 
how  they  are  used — what  questions  are 
asked  and  what  data  is  given  the  machine 
to  use  in  arriving  at  its  answers. 

The  first  primitive  attempts  to  use  com- 
puters in  transportation  planning  were  woe- 
fully Inadequate.  The  planners  divided  an 
urban  area  arbitrarily  into  10-block  or  20- 
block  zones  and  determined  by  a  survey  what 


trips  were  being  made  by  the  residents  of 
each  zone.  These  trip  data  were  fed  Into 
the  computer  along  with  population  predic- 
tions, automobUe  ownership  trends  land- 
use  trends,  travel  time  flgurts,  and  other  such 
statistics.  The  computer  then  produced  a 
set  of  desire  lines  showing  how  many  people 
would  want  to  drive  from  A  through  B  to  C 
a  decade  or  two  hence,  and  multilane  express- 
ways were  bulldozed  through  to  carry  the 
anticipated  traffic.  Local  protests  were  ig- 
nored, on  the  theory  that  the  computer  knows 
best.  This  approach  may  still  survive  in  a 
few  local  projects. 

A  much  better  approach,  however  is  now 
in  common  use.  The  computer  no  longer 
dictates  an  expressway  plan;  instead  it  is  fed 
alternative  plans,  and  their  cost  and  ade- 
quacy are  compared.  Thus,  planners,  elected 
officials,  and  local  voters  can  make  the  final 
choice  on  the  basis  of  the  helpful  findings 
emerging  from  the  computer. 

Despite    this    improvement,    there    remain 

many   pitfalls.     One   result*   from   the   fact 

that  computer  estimates  of  future  traffic  are 

generally  based  on  recent  trends  toward  an 

automobile-dominated    society.      Thus    the 

worst  features  of  our  past  decade  of  urban 

fii'fl'^  r®  projected  into  the  future  on  an 
inflated  scale. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  planners  in  control 
oi  the  lu-ban  planning  projacts  were  trained 
in  automobile-oriented  uni?ersity  engineer- 
ing schools;  and  many  are  former  employees 
Of  highway  planning  departments.  Thus 
the  alternatives  with  which  they  are  most 
lamlliar  are  expressway  alternatives  Thev 
are  less  likely  to  program  for  the  computer 
a  thoroughly  detaUed  evaluation  of  a  mod- 
ern, highspeed  rapid-transit  system  like  the 
San  Francisco  BART  system,  described  in  the 
February  Reports  (with  its  80-mile-an-hour 
top  speeds,  scheduled  speeds  of  50  miles  an 
hour  including  stops,  abundant  and  con- 
venient peripheral  parking,  average  platform 
waits  of  only  a  minute  or  two  at  rush  hour 
comfortable  seats,  low  noise  levels  air  con- 
ditioning, and  other  amenities) . 

Finally,  the  computer  Is  generally  asked 
about  getting  travelers  from  neighborhood  ' 
A  through  neighborhood  B  to  neighborhood 
C.  The  rights,  wants,  and  needs  of  the  resi- 
dents of  neighborhood  B  are  seldom  con- 
sulted, in  advance,  much  less  reduced  to  a 
form  that  the  computer  can  itssimllate  But 
this  lack  can  be  remedied.  And  citizens 
groups  can  provide  the  drive  if  it  is  not  ini- 
tiated by  the  regional  planning  office  How 
they  can  participate  is  very  well  illustrated 
by  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  Boston  area. 

HOW    BOSTON    IS    DOING    IT 

Under  the  Boston  Regional  Planning 
Project  (BRPP),  a  thorough  transportation 
planning  study  Is  currently  underway  in 
the  Boston  area,  comprising  the  citv  itself 
and  scores  of  its  suburbs.  Tbis  study'is  sup- 
ported by  the  Ma.ssachu.setts  Department  of 
Public  Works  and  Department  of  Commerce 
&  Development.  Its  director  is  a  commu- 
nity-minded regional  planner,  Donald  M. 
Grama.  And  its  incomparable  virtue  is  that 
Graham.  And  its  incomparable  virtue  Is  that 
community  representatives  before  rather 
than  after  the  computers  are  put  to  work 
Researchers  for  this  series  of  reports  at- 
tended a  meeting  called  by  BRPP.  one  of  a 
series  of  10  for  representatives  of  6  suburbs 
30  miles  northwest  of  Boston.  The  meetings 
were  held  in  the  evening  so  that  ordinary 
citizens  could  participate.  Qraham  himself 
presided. 

The  communities  represented  learn  from 
one  another  at  these  meetings.  "My  town 
isn't  interested  In  better  rail  service  to  Bos- 
ton," one  representative  may  remark.  "Our 
commuters  own  at  least  two  cars  and  drive 
one  in." 

A  representative  from  a  neighboring  town 
disagrees.  "How  do  you  know  your  commu- 
ters wouldn't  be  delighted  to  sell  their  second 
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car  and  take  the  train  if  more  comfortable 
convenient,  and  speedy  service  were  avail- 
able?" 

"My  town's  a  mess  every  morning  and 
evening  when  the  trains  come  In,"  someone 
remarks.  "The  cars  arotmd  the  station  tie 
our  downtown  district  up  in  a  knot  until  it 
looks  like  Boston." 

"My  town,  too.  Why  not  tear  down  boll, 
miserable  old  stations  and  build  a  new  oii' 
in  the  country  halfway  between?" 

"Good  Idea.    Then  we  would  have  enougi 
room  to  park  near  the  station  instead  of  five 
blocks  away." 

Out  of  such  local  exchanges,  new  ideas- 
and  new  projects — are  born.  BRPP  is  hold- 
ing a  similar  series  of  meetings  In  each  of  it--^ 
18  districts.  Later  these  expressions  of  locn; 
concern  and  need  can  be  included  amonc 
the  data  fed  into  the  BRPP  computers. 

The  meetings  work  in  the  other  dlrectioi. 
too.    The  BRPP  men  bring  news  of  project 
that  may  affect  local  interests.    A  new  free- 
way is  being  planned  aroimd  Boston,  for  ex- 
ample— even   further  out  than   the  famov.. 
Route  128,  once  touted  as  the  solution  to  th. 
area's  traffic  snafus  but  now  itself  congested 
Where   should   the   interchanges   along  th- 
new  beltway  be  located?     One  suburb  mu' 
welcome  an  interchange  because  of  the  booir. 
in  land  values  it  will  generate;  another  ma 
be  horrified  by  the  destruction  to  a  settle; : 
community  the  interchange  will   bring,     i. 
neither  knows  of  the  plans,  neither  can  spea- 
up  while  there  is  still  time. 

Some  traditional  planners  are  appalled  bv 
Graham's        cards-on-the-table        approach 
They  warn  that  if  plans  become  known  i.. 
advance,  land  speculators  will  reap  windfa: 
profits;    and  they  predict  that  if  so  muc;; 
time  is  allowed  for  opposition  to  mobilizi 
nothing   will    ever   get   built.      Graham  dis- 
agrees.     Windfall   profits   are   only  possibli 
he  point  out,   when   knowledge   of   plans   : 
limited  to  a  few  insiders  who  can  then  prr , 
upon  the  ignorance  of  their  neighbors.    Anc! 
he  predicts  that  if  the  BRPP  plan  is  devistci 
from  the  start  with  adequate  consideratitii 
for    community    needs    and    wants,    supp<.; 
rather    than   opposition   will   be   engender,  d 
through  most  of  the  area. 

"The  way  to  recognize  a  sound  urban-art 
planning  program,"  Graham  told  CU.  "is  b, 
its  approach  to  your  own  community.  Z>  > 
the  planners  come  in  with  a  completed  ph.ti 
and  try  to  sell  you  on  its  merits?  Or  do  th(  v 
come  in  with  an  open  ear  to  learn  in  ad- 
vance your  community's  needs  and  wants— 
and  then  try,  with  the  help  of  their  compu-  - 
ers,  to  reconcile  your  needs  and  wants  wih 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  area?" 

Where  official  planning  projects  fail  to  d.. 
their  work  well,  a  citizens  group  with  sufl:- 
cient  determination— and  the  necess:i:v 
talent— can  do  a  great  deal  of  investigati;..' 
and  publicizing  on  its  own.  A  CU  subscrib.  : 
Krnest  Ratterman.  bas  reported  one  iv.  - 
usually  comprehensive  effort  of  a  few  yen:- 
ago  In  Cincinnati. 

Concerned  with  the  traffic  jams  and  co?..- 
muter  delays  that  were  plaguing  the  city  : 
Cincinnati  back  in  1957,  Ratterman  and  .- 
handful  of  his  friends — most  of  them  pr^- 
fessional  engineers  like  himself — asked  whv 
a  high-speed  rapid  transit  system  could  i;  : 
be  built  with  a  modest  investment  to  oper;  e 
along  an  existing,  little-used  railroad  riglr- 
of-way  into  the  city.  As  a  contribution  to  i.  - 
city's  progress,  this  citizens  group,  head  d 
by  Alvin  L.  Spivak,  submitted  a  study  of  fi^e 
possibility,  including  "data  on  costs  for 
rights-of-way,  electrification,  new  trackiict. 
purchase  price  of  rolling  stock,  operatn.s 
costs,  and  income."  Then,  they  organis'td 
themselves  as  the  "Rapid  Transit  Study  Con.- 
mittee"  and  published  their  full  report.  'Wc 
dug  deeply  into  Cincinnati's  transportati'  ■. 
picture  both  past  and  present,"  Ratterm  ■; 
recalls.  "As  engineers  we  were  able  to  pre- 
sent well-thought-out  plans  and  ideas  '■• 
generate  interest  In  otir  goals.   *    »    -  At   u  • 
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time  during  our  many  presentations  did  we 
encounter  any  dispute  about  our  facts  or 
questioning  of  our  conclusions  about  Cin- 
cinnati's transit  needs.  Ordinary  citizens 
•  *  •  showed  their  eagerness  for  something 
licw  and  better  in  urban  transportation. 
What  they  lacked,  however,  was  a  strong,  co- 
iierent  leadership  which  could  achieve  action 
on  their  wants." 

Inevitably,  the  Cincinnati  committee  came 
into  conflict  with  the  local  highway  lobby. 
One  issue  that  evoked  the  clash  was  a  con- 
troversial plan  to  build  a  four-level  under- 
ground parking  garage  in  the  downtown 
district. 

"Building  such  an  enormously  expensive 
lacility  struck  us  as  foolish,"  Ratterman 
writes,  "unless  it  could  be  planned  to  accom- 
ir.odate  mass  transit  facilities  at  some  future 
d.ite.  We  made  proposals  to  the  city  council 
^  :i  this  subject  and  even  developed  plans  for 
,  >ing  the  first  deck  of  this  garage  as  a  cen- 
\:.\\  point  of  a  modern  downtown  subway 
.'•stem  integrated  with  surface  lines  to  the 
suburbs.  We  studied  the  downtown  park- 
ing facilities  and  their  location,  cost,  utillza- 
i:on,  rate  structure,  and  financing.  These 
ftudies  cast  grave  doubt  on  th^  feasibility  of 
the  proposed  new  structure. 

"But  we  soon  learned  that  politics  rather 
than  facts  would  decide  the  parking-garage 
i~sue.  Our  proposals  and  recommendations 
were  graciously  received  by  the  city  govern- 
ment— and  blissfully  Ignored. 

"We  were  handicapped  rather  seri- 
riisly  •  •  •  by  being  unable  to  garner  the 
support  of  some  btisiness  and  professional 
croups.  Individuals  in  these  groups  pri- 
\..tely  lauded  our  work  and  expressed  envy 
of  our  freedom  of  expression;  but  the  groups 
themselves  were  dominated  by  many  con- 
scious and  some  unknowing  supporters  and 
members  of  the  highway  lobby.  •  •  •  The 
f  xpressway  and  parking  plans  which  the  city 
1  .,d  developed,  and  the  ease  with  which  Fed- 
eral funds  could  be  secured  to  finance  the 
expressways,  blocked  serious  consideration  of 
n-.ore  effective  approaches  to  the  city's  trans- 
port problems.  One  city  councilman  told 
Us  candidly  that,  until  the  Government 
passes  out  transit  money  as  It  passes  out 
expressway  money,  there  would  be  no  rapid 
transit  in  Cincinnati." 

Tlie  Cincinnati  committee  broke  up  in  1961 
when  Spivak,  Ratterman.  and  several  other 
key  members  moved  to  other  cities.  Cin- 
cinnati still  lacks  a  rapid  transit  system. 
But  Ratterman  does  not  regret  the  effort 
expended  on  the  project.  "I  am  sure  other 
:iiembers  would  agree,"  he  writes,  "that  it  was 
>■■  STeat  personal  experience." 

Stich  a  committee  if  launched  today,  it 
should  be  added,  would  have  working  in  Its 
I.'.vor  many  factors  that  the  Cincinnati  com- 
liiittee  lacked  from  1957  to  1961.  Among 
these  factors  are: 

.San  Francisco's  successful  adoption  of  the 
BART  plan  for  high  speed,  comfortable,  con- 
venient rapid  transit  of  a  quality  that  should 
exceed  any  now  available  in  the  United 
States.  When  it  is  In  operation,  the  prece- 
rient  may  engender  a  demand  for  better 
•r;insportatlon  In  other  areas. 

The  likelihood  of  Federal  funds  for  transit 
svstems  (see  last  month's  article  in  this  se- 
ries) so  that  cities  will  no  longer  be  faced 
with  a  Hobson's  choice  between  Federally- 
supported  freeways  and  transit  systems  that 
must  be  financed  at  home. 

The  existence  of  area-wide  planning  pro- 
s:rams.  which  at  least  provide  a  forum  for 
presenting  ideas. 

Finally,  even  some  urban  interests  that 
would  normally  form  a  part  of  the  highway 
''jbby  now  realize  that  mass  transportation 
must  be  Improved  and  expanded  to  unclog 
the  expressways.  The  Jenney  gas  station 
ehain  with  600  filling  stations  In  the  greater 
Boston  area,  to  cite  one  example,  has  taken 
i'Ml-page  advertisements  urging  public  sup- 
I'crt  of  transit  expansion  there.    The  Stand- 


ard Oil  Co.  of  California  and  the  California 
State  Automobile  Association  both  endorsed 
San  Francisco's  BART  transit  plan. 

With  such  new  factors  affecting  the  sit- 
uation, committees  like  the  one  In  Cincin- 
nati should  have  a  considerably  better  chance 
of  success  in  the  future. 

Some  are  already  at  work.  Examples  are 
the  District  of  Columbia  Rapid  Rail  Citizens 
Committee,  the  Bergen  County  (N.J.) 
Transit  Association,  the  Intermiuilclpal 
Group  for  Better  Rail  Service  (New  Jersey), 
the  Westchester  Commuter  Association  (New 
York),  and  the  Committee  for  Better  Tran- 
sit of  Greater  New  York.  Also  important  are 
the  long-established  planning  groups  such  as 
the  Regional  Plan  Association  of  Greater  New 
York.  If  there  is  a  sound  organization  of 
this  kind  In  your  community  or  region,  by 
all  means  Join  and  support  it. 

If  a  city's  residents  do  not  value  it  they 
are  of  course  free  to  move  out.  But  much 
oi  the  shift  to  the  suburbs  today  is  not  the 
result  of  an  innate  dislike  of  the  cities. 
Rather,  it  is  being  forced  on  families  and 
business  concerns  alike  by  the  failure  of  the 
cities  to  solve  their  most  pressing  problems, 
including  the  transportation.  Thus,  willy- 
nilly,  we  are  drifting  toward  a  future  of 
urban  sprawl. 

At  least  four  major  North  American  urban 
areas — San  Francisco.  Montreal,  Toronto, 
and  Philadelphia — are  bucking  this  trend  to- 
ward sprawl  by  investing  in  high  quality  rail 
transportation  that  will  link  city  to  suburbe 
for  balanced  growth.  The  residents  of  other 
areas  may  prefer  different  patterns.  If  so, 
they  are  free  to  plan  differently,  but  let  them 
eet  what  they  really  want,  not  merely  what 
the  requirements  of  automobile  transporta- 
tion dictate. 

The  new  comprehensive  planning  projects 
now  tinderway  or  soon  to  be  launched  In 
every  urban  area  make  It  possible  to  plan  for 
the  future  of  people,  rather  than  Just  for 
automobiles.  Let  us  make  the  most  of  this 
opportunity. 

THE    STAKES    ARE    HIGH 

Much  more  Is  at  stake  in  such  local  efforts 
than  merely  an  opportunity  to  get  to  work 
and  back  a  few  minutes  faster  or  for  a  few 
cents  less  each  day.  The  entire  future  of 
American  cities  hangs  in  the  balance. 

An  increasing  number  of  people  today, 
looking  at  our  blighted  central  cities  and 
traffic  jams,  have  concluded  that  large  cities 
are  obsolete.  They  therefore  envision  a  fu- 
ture in  which  all  of  us  will  both  Uve  and  work 
in  suburbe,  surrounded  by  vast  ptirking  lots, 
and  linked  together  by  multilane  freeways 
along  which  we  can  all  whizz  in  uncongested 
private-car  luxury. 

One  objection  to  such  plans  Is  that  they 
leave  out  of  account  the  many  services  that 
people  want  and  need  but  that  each  sub- 
urb cannot  possibly  supply  for  itself — a  sym- 
phony orchestra,  to  cite  a  striking  example. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  aeiCHicA-N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention\of  my 
colleagues  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Paul 
Harvey,  made  on  his  news  broadcast  on 
February  27.  1965.  I  think  the  emphasis 
he  has  correctly  placed  on  freedom  is 
one  which  each  of  us  should  consider 
carefully  in  preparing  his  legislative  pro- 


gram.    There  Is  plenty  of  security  in  a 
jail  cell  but  I  have  never  heard  of  any- 
body beating  down  the  doors  to  get  in. 
[  Excerpt  from  Paul  Harvey  News, 
Feb.  27, 1965 J 
Right  To  Be  a  Bum 

I  had  meant  to  confine  this  next  Just  to 
generalities.  And  embellish  it  with  some  fer- 
vent plea  for  the  preservaUon  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Then  I  got  to  thinking  about  a  parttlme 
dishwasher  I  know,  who's  a  bum  the  rest  of 
the  time,  and  I  tried  to  figure  what's  his  stake 
in  all  this  free  enterprise.  How  about  the 
ragpicker,  or  even  that  good-natured  old 
Janitor  in  the  North  Western  train  station, 
what's  his  percentage? 

If  he  votes  right  and  puts  up  a  fight  for 
freedom,  what's  his  cut?  "The  Government 
cant  give  you  anything  which  it  has  not  first 
taken  away  from  you."  He's  heard  that.  But 
he  has  nothing  anybody  can  take  away  from 
him.  So  who's  he  to  worry  about  whether 
the  Constitution  gets  chopi>ed  up  or  the 
flag  hauled  down? 

He's  got  nothing  they  can  tax  and  nothing 
anybody 'd  want,  so  why  shouldn't  he  take  a 
bottle  of  cheap  wine  from  the  precinct  com- 
mitteeman and  Just  vote  the  way  the  man 
says. 

I  had  meant  to  talk  about  the  American 
heritage,  and  I  got  to  thinking  about  Joe 
the  bootblack.  What  has  he  Inherited?  Well, 
I've  been  asking  around.  And  the  rest  of 
you  tune  out,  now.  And  dial  In  3  pages  later. 
Because  right  now  I  aim  to  talk  Just  to  Joe 
the  bootblack.  And  to  Lennie,  the  part-time 
bum. 

You  know,  I  think  that's  what's  wrong  with 
the  fervent  flag  wavers  in  this  covmtry.  We 
spend  too  much  time  talking  to  one  another. 
But  Joe  and  Lennie  amd  Paul  Harvey  under- 
stand one  another,  too.  Because  they've  aU 
been  flush  and  they've  each  been  hungry  and 
any  one  of  them  knows  what  It's  ilkeUo  work 
a  hard  17-hour  day  for  f  1  packing  orlfcking 
or  stacking  somebody  else's  grocerlelS  So 
we  can  speak  the  same  language,  and  It's 
that  language  we're  going  to  use  here.  The 
kind  that'll  be  understood  by  Lennie  and  Joe 
and  the  vast  mass  of  unorganized,  unterrifled 
human  beings  whose  two-by-four  house  or 
third-floor  walkup  Is  as  close  to  the  silk  as 
they're  ever  going  to  get.  The  rest  of  you  just 
excuse  us  for  a  bit — if  you  will. 

A  while  back  a  chap  named  Dean  Russell 
made  a  speech  out  In  Billings,  Mont.  Prob- 
ably talking  to  a  gathering  of  folks  who  al- 
ready agreed  with  him.  I'm  going  to  try  to 
remember  how  he  compared  the  American 
Negro  slaves  and  the  American  Indians. 

For  a  lot  of  years  now  we've  been  voting 
for  the  men  who  promise  us  Government 
aid— of  all  kinds.  We  figured  we  wanted 
the  Government  to  guarantee  to  look  after  us. 
Well,  sir,  in  the  early  American  slave  States 
the  law  specified  that  the  slaves  must  be 
taken  care  of.  The  constitutions  of  the  slave 
States  generally  specified  that  the  slaveown- 
ers must  provide  their  slaves  with  adequate 
housing,  food,  medical  care,  and  old-age 
benefits.  And  the  Mississippi  constitution 
contained  this  additional  sentence:  "The 
legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  laws 
for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  (except)  where 
the  slave  shall  have  rendered  the  State  some 
distinguished  service." 

Now  get  this — The  slave  was^uaranteed 
food,  lodging,  medical  and  oId-«ge  care,  but 
the  highest  honor  the  Stay»-it  Mississippi 
could  offer  a  man  for  dlstingijished  service 
was  to  set  him  free  from  this  security.  The 
State's  highest  reward  was  to  give  a  man 
the  personal  responsibility  of  looking  after 
his  own  welfare.  Freedom  to  find  his  6wn 
Job  or  to  be  a  bum  If  he  liked. 

Do  you  see  why  that's  so  imporUnt.  Just 
the  right  to  be  a  bum?  And  so  the  slaves 
eventually  fotuid  freedom  to  earn  money 
they  could  keep,  to  save  for  their  own  old  age 
and  then  they  weren't  slaves  any  more. 
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Let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  take  the  Amer- 
ican Indians.  These  we  made  wards  of 
Government.  These  we  gaye  security.  We 
took  away  their  freedom  and  gave  them  se- 
curity. So  they  have  become  steadily  less 
self-supporting.  I  speak  of  the  average,  of 
course,  not  the  spectacular  exception.  In 
1862.  most  American  Negroes  were  slaves. 
Look  at  the  remarkable  progress  in  just  one 
lifetime  later.  Today  the  average  American 
Negro  is  self-supporting,  self-respecting,  and 
responsible.  Today  the  average  American 
Indian,  it  is  said,  will  actually  die  ol  starva- 
tion unless  he  is  fed  by  the  Government. 

So  we  have  to  hire  13.000  Federal  employees 
to  take  care  of  380.000  reservation  Indians. 
That's  one  Federal  employee  for  every  30 
Indians.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
color  of  a  man's  skin  or  the  shape  of  his 
cheekbones.  The  Negro  was  free  to  work 
or  loaf;  to  starve  or  to  win  a  potluU.  The 
Indian  was  seciire.  There  was  no  reason  for 
him  to  educate  himself  or  learn  to  man- 
age his  own  affairs  or  to  be  productive.  It's 
no  fault  of  his;  it's  ours.  Just  as  it's  going 
to  be  our  fault,  Joe  and  Lennie.  our  fault  if 
we  let  them  repeat  this  tragic  error  on  us. 

Simply  because  some  arrogant  would-be 
masters  are  convinced  that  today's  Americans 
are  too  ignorant  or  too  worthless  to  be 
trusted  with  their  own  destiny.  They  actu- 
ally think  that  we  would  literally  starve  in 
the  streets  unless  the  Government  looked 
after  our  welfare.  Welfare!  Man,  this  is 
where  we  came  in.  They're  on  the  way  to 
buying  and  selling  us  again! 

Now  maybe  you  see  what  I  started  out  to 
say.  You — you're  a  gandy  dancer,  you're  a 
hod  carrier,  a  trolley  pilot,  or  you  take  tickets 
at  the  ball  park.  What  have  I  got  to  lose, 
you  say?  Why  shouldn't  I  take  their  offer  of 
free  medicine,  money  for  work  I  don't  do  or 
crops  I  dont'  grow?     Why  not? 

Here's  why  not.  and  don't  ever  forget  tills. 
"If  your  Government  is  big  enough  to  give 
you  everything  you  want,  it  is  big  enough  to 
take  away  from  you  everything  you  have." 

And  don't  tell  me  you've  nothing  to  lose. 
That's  what  they  thought  in  Britain,  too. 
But  already  in  Britain,  elected  leaders  can 
force  the  citi25en  to  work  wherever  the  gov- 
ernment decrees  they  are  most  needed. 
Force  I 

In  Russia,  where  this  kind  of  security  got  a 
slight  head  start,  they'll  make  him  work — 
if  necessary  in  leg  irons. 

You've  nothing  to  lose,  you  say,  because 
you're  a  bum?  That,  sir,  is  a  priceless  privi- 
lege. In  Russia  you  would  be  whipped  or 
shot  for  it.  It  is  your  American  right  to  be 
a  bum.    That  is  part  of  being  free. 

So  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  let  them  peddle 
this  absurd  security  idea  as  something  new. 
It  was  written  into  the  Code  of  Hammurabi 
over  4,000  years  ago.  The  Romans  called  it 
"bread  and  circuses"  to  keep  the  crowd  paci- 
fied while  their  sons  died. 

Karl  Marx  called  it  "socialism."  It's  where 
the  state  makes  laws  for .  your  own  good 
whether  you  like  them  or  not.  And  Russia 
will  imprison  those  who  object. 

It  can't  happ)en  here? 

Wait  a  yiinute,  mister — it  has  happened 
here.  Don't  tell  me  you're  still  100-percent 
free  or  I'll  tell  you  about  the  owner  of  a 
small  battery  shop  in  Pennsylvania. 

They  told  him  he  had  to  kick  in  money 
for  his  own  social  security.  He  didn't  like 
the  idea  of  being  forced  to  buy  Insurance, 
and  resisted.  The  State  confiscated  his  prop- 
erty. 

Still  he  refused  to  obeyf 

So  the  State  preferred  criminal  charges 
against  him.  And  the  Government  gave  him 
the  choice  of  conforming  or  going  to  prison. 
An  enemy  of  the  State  because  he  had  re- 
fused to  pay  social  sectu-ity.  He  paid.  His 
6-month  prison  sentence  was  suspended. 

From  now  on,  Lennie  and  Joe,  get  this 
straight.  You  do  have  plenty  to  lose.  When- 
ever some  of  us  try  to  warn  you   that  big 


Government  wears  brass  knuckles  we're  not 
trying  to  get  you  to  fight  for  any  other  man's 
mansion.  We're  trying  to  protect  your 
eqiially  important  right  to  b«  a  bum. 

Listen  and  remember.  The  guaranteed 
gifts  are  Just  bait,  nothing  more.  They'll 
offer  the  rewards  of  1864 — a  f^ee  meal,  a  free 
roof,  a  guaranteed  job,  and  tben — 

We're  trapped  Into  being  somebody's  slaves 
again. 
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OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  interesting  editorial  on  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia 
was  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Eve- 
ning Bulletin  on  April  11. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  this  informative  editorial : 
New  Vietnam  Blueprint 
(By  Melvin  K.  Whiteleather^ 

What  is  your  primary  interest,  to  better 
the  lot  of  the  people  or  to  make  revolution 
for  revolution's  sake? 

This  is  the  question  President  Johnson  put 
to  Ho  Chi  Minli,  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
mvinist  boss,  with  last  Wednesday's  proposal 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  embark  on 
an  imaginative  effort  to  lift  up  the  whole  of 
southeast  Asia. 

U.S.  effort  to  bring  the  struggle  in  Vietnam 
to  a  close  has  centered  on  Ho  Chi  Minh.  rath- 
er than  on  Peiping  or  Moscow.  To  bombing 
north  of  the  17th  parallel  is  now  brought 
the  additional  pressure  of  the  cooperative 
scheme  benefitting  all  of  North  Vietnam's 
neighbors. 

North  Vietnam  can  be  included  if  it  is 
willing  to  stop  attacking  gouth  Vietnam. 
But  if  it  doesn't.  President  Johnson  gave 
emphatic  notification  that  Ho  Chi  Minh 
stood  to  see  his  territory  anfl  people  injured 
rather  than  improved. 

an  alternative  to  war 

The  United  States  no  longer  is  Just  bomb- 
ing; it  has  put  its  weight  behind  a  construc- 
tive plan  and  those  around  the  world  who 
have  been  calling  for  an  alternative  to  de- 
struction, now  have  one.  There  was  wisdom 
in  choosing  the  Mekong  RiTer  development 
skeleton  plan  already  in  existence  and  in 
inviting  U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  to 
take  the  initiative  in  getting  the  plan  off  the 
groxuid  and  expanding  it.  The  21  countries 
already  contributing  to  that  development 
plan  and  the  authority  of  the  U.N.  are 
brought  into  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
struggle  in  Vietnam.  Thus  it  is  not  just  a 
raw  U.S.  "imperialist"  plot. 

Except  for  countries  with  a  revolutionary 
bias,  this  relationship  should  lean  toward  a 
settlement  suitable  to  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment. The  17  nonalined  countries,  led  by 
Yugoslavia,  which  made  a  plea  for  peace 
negotiations  to  all  parties  concerned,  can 
hardly  be  opposed  to  a  development  scheme 
that  would  touch  a  whole  section  of  Asia 
and  50  million  persons.  Tha  17  need  not  ac- 
cept at  100  percent  face  value  the  claim  that 
the  Vietcong  is  a  tool  of  Hanoi  in  order  to 
press  for  a  settlement  of  the  struggle  that 
would  leave  the  Saigon  government  in  con- 
trol of  its  own  territory. 

PRESSURE  PUT    ON     OTHERS 

The  Johnson  proposal  definitely  has  put 
the  pressiure  on  the  other  side,  relieving  the 
United  States  of  onus  that  had  been  building 


up  over  the  bombing  in  North  Vietnam.  Un- 
important as  the  whole  affair  was,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  use  of  nonlethal  gas  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  army,  supplied  by  us. 
sharpened  world  opinion  against  us.  Britisli 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson's  path  in  de- 
fending our  purposes  and  practices  has  nov.- 
been  eased  and  the  critical  Japanese  have 
been  given  something  else  to  think  about. 

The  President's  proposal  hit  Red  Chin, 
hard  and  Peiping  is  striking  back  with  thf 
full  force  of  Its  propaganda  machine.  Sovith- 
east  Asia  blooming  under  other  than  Chinesi 
influence  is  the  last  thing  Peiping  wants  t' 
see  happen.  The  region  is  regarded  as  a  Chi- 
nese preserve,  and  beyond  that,  for  such  :• 
plan  to  get  moving  with  U.S.  dollars  anc' 
moral  backing  would  be  a  far  cry  from  bring- 
ing U.S.  imperialism  to  Its  knees,  as  Peipiiv 
says  it  must  be  brought.  For  the  Unitco 
States  to  put  the  United  Nations  and  a  coop- 
erative plan  to  the  forefront  cuts  straigh- 
acro.=;s  Communist  propaganda. 

MOSCOW'S    Dn,EMMA    CONTINUES 

Peiping  in  its  fury  is  losing  sight  of  i'  - 
only  recent  adoption  of  the  Russian  argu- 
ment that  any  settlement  in  Vietnam  mu.- 
be  between  the  United  States  and  the  Viei- 
cong's  political  arm,  the  National  Liber;; - 
tion  Movement.  It  seems  that  after  all.  Re  i 
China  does  have  a  stake. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  not  eased  Moscow's  dilem- 
ma a  bit.  On  one  hand  the  Russians  miglv 
be  pleased  to  see  southeast  Asia  developed 
independent  from  China,  and  the  Presideir 
suggested  that  the  Soviets  should  contribute 
to  the  scheme,  but  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  the  commitment  to  helping  all  revolution.- . 
Russian  irritation  over  its  dilemma  has  beer 
manifested  the  past  few  days  by  the  wor.s; 
cold  war  polemics  that  have  been  heard  iv. 
the  U.N.  in  a  long  time.  These  took  place  iii 
an  obscure  committee  where  ordinarily  noth- 
ing ever  happens. 

Peiping  will  do  its  utmost  to  prevent  H 
Chi  Minh  from  nibbling  at  the  Presideii! 
proposals.  No  one  expects  Ho  to  run  up 
a  white  flag  in  broad  daylight,  but  he  h;i.-^ 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  work  his  woy 
out  of  his  box  with  a  certain  amount  of  fart- 
saving. 

The  signals  are  still  warning  that  a  bi:: 
attack  on  a  Dien  Bien  Phu  scale  Is  in  the 
making  with  the  expectation  that  the  Soutli 
Vietnamese  and  Americans  can  be  done  in 
with  one  big  swoop.  If  this  is  tried  and  faiJ-. 
Hanoi  may  be  ready  to  listen  to  U  Thant, 
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Manned  Space  Flight's  New  Phase 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8, 1965 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speakt ' . 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Hotz'  editorial  in  the  April 
12  issue  of  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Tecl> 
nology  aptly  describes  the  new  era  that 
our  space  program  is  entering.  RI;. 
Hotz'  analysis  clearly  describes  the  value 
of  the  Gemini  program  to  our  natiorial 
security  and  to  the  Apollo  lunar  landiiu 
in  this  decade.  He  compares  the  current 
status  of  the  Soviet  and  United  States 
space  programs  and  his  reflections  con- 
cerning this  are  important  to  all  Ame:  - 
cans: 

Manned  Space  Flight's  New  Phase 

The   flights  of  the  U.S.   Gemini   and   ' 
U.S.S.R.    Voskhod    spacecraft    herald    a    r.'  '• 
phase  of  manned  space  flight. 


The  Vostok  and  Mercury  flights  were  aimed 
a  I  determining  man's  ability  to  survive  dur- 
ing prolonged  space  missions.  The  era  be- 
gun by  Gemini  and  Voskhod  will  determine 
lus  abUity  to  operate  spacecraft  for  a  variety 
it  useful  purposes,  many  of  them  not  even 
cinnly  discernible  at  present.  This  period 
m  manned  space  flight  Is  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  early  years  of  World  War  I, 
when  the  airplane  was  suddenly  transformed 
;rom  the  stunt  and  racing  machine  of  the 
,  rewar  era  into  the  fighters,  bombers  and 
ibservation  aircraft  that  dominated  the 
western  front. 

The  Voskhod  and  Gemini  spacecraft  are 
aimed  at  similar  goals  to  extend  the  capabil- 
ity of  manned  space  vehicles  to  a  series  of 
basic  functions,  such  as: 

Maneuvering  in  space:  The  technical  feasi- 
bility of  this  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
tlight  of  Gemini  3.  but  a  major  effort  re- 
mains to  develop  this  maneuverability  into 
an  operational  capability. 

Extravehicular  activity:  Tlils  has  been 
successfully  demonstrated  by  the  Soviet  cos- 
monaut, Alexel  Leonov.  during  the  flight  of 
Voskhod  2.  It  Is  a  keystone  in  the  process 
i  y  which  large  structures  can  be  erected  for 
functioning  in  space. 

Rendezvous  and  docking:  Both  Gemini 
,Tnd  Voskhod  are  sctieduled  to  demonstrate 
iliis  function  soon,  using  different  tech- 
niques. 

BROAD  CAPABlLITy 

In  this  area,  the  achiev^ements  of  whoever 
is  first  to  accomplish  a  new  feat  in  space 
v,ill  continue  to  attract  major  public  at- 
Tontion.  But  the  real  significance  of  this  sec- 
ond phase  of  manned  space  flight  lies  not  so 
much  In  short  chronological  gaps  between  the 
hrst  and  second  achle%'ements,  but  rather  in 
-.iie  broad  capability  being  developed  and 
the  speed  and  certainty  with  which  It  Is  ap- 
plied to  specific  operational  tasks.  For  ex- 
,.mple,  it  is  relatively  unimportant  that 
c  jsmonaut  Leonov  did  the  first  extrave- 
iiicular  maneuver  in  space  if  a  Gemini  astro- 
naut expands  this  operational  technique 
vithin  a  few  months.  Nor  will  the  historic 
!i:st  maneuvers — both  In  changing  orbits 
..ixd  changing  orbital  plane — of  Gemini  3 
rt  lain  much  significance  if  the  Soviet  Vosk- 
h  d  accomplishes  these  same  feats  later  this 
y.  .ir.  The  interval  between  these  two  types 
I  ■:  spacecraft  demonstrating  rendezvous  and 
a  NTking  is  not  likely  to  be  long  or  particu- 
!.rly  significant. 

Although  both  the  United  States  and 
r.S.SJR.  are  committed  to  an  attempt  to 
land  the  first  men  on  the  moon,  we  believe 
•.  lat  the  most  important  aspect  of  this  sec- 

■  ::d  phase  of  manned  space  flight,  and  of  the 
;;Lrd  and  operational  phase  that  will  cer- 
;  inly  follow,  will  be  In  near-earth  orbits. 
With  the  heavy  XJJ3.  commitment  of  re- 
s-uurces  to  the  Apollo  lunar  landing  mis- 
sion, It  may  appear  to  be  both  expedient 
and  safe  to  defer  the  development  of  earth- 
ptbital    operational    capabilities    until    after 

ae  financial  and  technical  peak  loads  of 
-■\:X)llo  have  passed.  We  think  this  procedure 
t-ould  be  a  dangerous  mistake. 

riie  Soviets  obviously  have  chosen  the 
(   nli-orbital  approach  to  their  lunar  land- 

■  '■■:  mission.  Therefore,  they  necessarily 
::.  ist   develop   rather   fully    their    hardware 

'^.d  operational  techniques  in  this  area  as  a 
'  -al    prelude    to    their    lunar    landing    at- 

■  aipts  and  not  as  a  postlude,  in  the  manner 
>.  current  U.S.  planning.  They  also  have 
;i :.ide  little  attempt  to  conceal  their  primary 
:;:Uitary  interest  in  the  development  of 
:'i  limed  spacecraft  operations  in  the  earth- 
'  ibital  area. 

Thus,  It  Is  entirely  possible  that  unless 
r  rf.  policy  is  drastically  changed  soon,  the 
^  'viets  may  have  an  opportunity  to  achieve 
'he  technical  surprise  In  space  that  they 
S'J  narrowly  missed  In  the  race  to  an  inter- 
C'lntinental   ballistic  missile. 


opera TIONAi  COALS 

If  the  United  States  had  gone  directly  from 
Mercury  to  the  Apollo  program,  there  would 
be  no  chance  to  thwart  this  possibility  of 
disaster.  Fortunately,  the  Gemini  program 
was  conceived  and  properly  expanded  to 
provide  not  only  a  spacecraft  system  for  de- 
veloping the  vital  earth-orbital  techniques 
but  also  for  applying  them  to  achieve  opera- 
tional goals.  Gemini  has  been  severely  criti- 
cized in  the  dally  press  and  the  Congress  for 
i-.s  rising  costs  and  lagging  schedules  with- 
out much  understanding  of  how  the  goals 
of  this  effort  have  been  extended  and  its 
scope  broadened.  We  think  that  In  the  years 
just  ahead  these  same  critics  will  switch 
to  praise  and  thanks  for  the  existence  of 
the  Gemini  hardware  and  op>erational  con- 
cepts as  the  national  need  for  them  becomes 
painfully  apparent  to  all. 

Now,  the  U.S.  space  policy  planners  are 
facing  a  decision  on  how  best  to  develop 
fully  and  swiftly  an  earth-orbital  operational 
capability  during  the  same  period  that 
Apollo  needs  the  hardest  push  to  achieve 
an  early  lunar  landing. 

Because  of  the  existence  of  the  Gemini 
program  it  is  still  possible  to  do  both  with- 
out serious  danger  of  being  confronted  with 
a  major  military  surprise  by  the  Soviets  in 
the  next  few  years.  But  some  hard  decisions 
are  required  almost  Immediately  if  this  oi>- 
portunity  is  not  to  slip  from  this  Nation's 
grasp.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration can  contribute  to  this  goal  by 
pushing  developmental  testing  of  Gemini 
sj-stems  as  a  top  priority.  The  Air  Force 
should  be  able  to  develop  tbe  required  op- 
erational capability  by  pushing  its  military 
orbital  laboratory  program  based  on  Gemini 
hardware  as  fast  as  technically  feasible.  But 
nothing  can  be  achieved  without  some  swift 
decisions  in  the  Pentagon  and  White  House 
on  the  course  of  a  sotind  military  space  pro- 
gram.    The  time  is  growing  late. 

Robert  Hotz 


Farm  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23, 1965 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  farmers,  businessmen,  and  commu- 
nity leaders  In  the  First  District  of  Idaho 
anxiously  awaited  the  announcement  of 
the  agi-lcultural  message  and  recom- 
mendations of  President  Johnson.  In  the 
past  years,  they  have  been  plunging 
deeper  Into  debt,  hoping  for  better  pro- 
grams and  prices.  Since  the  date  of 
H.R.  7097's  Introduction,  I  have  received 
many  letters  about  the  wheat  provisions 
of  that  bill,  most  of  which  could  be  called 
"less  than  enthusiastic".  All  are  in  ac- 
cord with  the  stated  objective  of  putting 
farm  income  into  balance  with  that  of 
other  industries,  but  many  are  skeptical 
about  the  success  of  H.R.  7097  toward 
that  end.  One-hundred  percent  of  parity 
for  wheat  domestically  consumed  Is  ap- 
plauded widely,  and  most  farmers  would 
like  to  be  assured  of  this  absolutely.  The 
discontinuance  of  export  subsidies  and 
certificates  is  not  opposed,  but  nearly 
every  one  agrees  that  a  4-year  program 
is  necessary,  rather  than  the  2 -year  pro- 


posal. Diversion  payments  are  neces- 
sary to  reduce  surplus  production,  but 
many  say  that  a  strategic  resurge  of 
wheat,  based  on  50  percent  of  our  annual 
domestic  and  export  needs  would  be  wise. 
Continuance  of  the  feed  grain  program 
is  regarded  as  a  very  important  element 
for  equitable  farm  returns,  but  the  elimi- 
nation of  oats  and  rye  from  the  base  very 
adversely  and  inequitably  affects  many 
farmers  in  my  area.  Overall.  I  think 
the  observation  of  a  very  astute  farm  re- 
porter is  accurate: 

The  present  provisions  of  the  farm  bill 
will  probably  be  condemned  by  faint  praise. 

A  good  analysis  of  the  present  provi- 
sions of  the  farm  bill  were  made  by  a  very 
highly  regarded  newspaper  editor  In  my 
district.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
ihcluded  It  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning  Trib- 
vme,  Apr.  7, 1965) 
Me.  Johnson's  New  Farm  Bn.L 

President  Johnson's  first  major  farm  bill 
presented  to  Congress  Monday  offered  no 
sweeping  changes  in  philosophy — simply 
higher  support  prices  for  wheat  and  rice.  with, 
citizens  paying  more  of  the  costs  In  grocery 
bills  rather  than  taxes. 

Despite  prompt  and  vigorous  criticism  from 
the  heads  of  two  major  farm  organizations, 
the  President's  proposal  Is  likely  to  be  fairly 
popular  with  wheat  and  ric«  farmers.  It 
probably  wUl  be  accepted  without  much  com- 
plaint by  most  consumers — who  tend  to  ob- 
ject more  to  taxes  than  to  blgher  prices  for 
goods.  And  It  will  help  .ease  the  strain  on 
the  Federal  budget,  if  Congress  approves  it — 
which  seems  likely  for  that  reason  alone,  if 
no  other. 

The  new  bill  did  not  develop  an  earlier 
hint  by  the  President  that  farm  legisla- 
tion might  be  offered  which  wotild  empha- 
size benefits  to  smaU  farmers,  rather  than 
across-the-board  subsidies  to  small  and  large 
producers  alike. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  economically  feas- 
ible, perhapjs  under  some  variation  of  the 
controversial  plan  once  presented  by  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  Brannan. 
That  plan  called  for  direct  Federal  subsidies 
to  farmers  proportioned  on  the  basis  of 
need,  with  consumers  getting  the  benefit  of 
lower  costs  of  food  products  sold  on  an  open, 
unsupported  market. 

However,  this  approach  probably  is  not 
politically  feasible.  The  "family-sized  farm," 
which  for  many  years  was  the  foundation  of 
American  agriculture,  is  fast  becoming  a  rar- 
ity. Farmers  who  work  sections  instead  of 
acres  also  have  their  economic  troubles  these 
days — and  vigorously  insist  upon  their  full 
share  of  any  benefits  provided  by  Govern- 
ment through  direct  subsidies  or  price  sup- 
ports. 

Mr.  Johnson's  farm  bill  naturally  did  not 
satisfy  the  quarreling  leaders  of  two  of  the 
Nation's  big  farm  organizations. 

James  G.  Patton.  president  of  the  National 
F;u-mers  Union,  which  generally  represents 
small  farmers  looking  to  Government  for  aid, 
declared  that  "the  major  deficiency  Is  the 
failure  of  the  bill  to  provide  the  income  that 
farm  families  and  rural  Americans  need  If 
they  are  to  survive  •  •  •  It  is  high  time 
that  the  direction  of  agricultural  policies  be 
given  back  to  the  Depau-tment  of  Agriculture 
or  to  people  with  experience  in  farming." 

Charles  B,  Shuman.  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  which  gen- 
erally reflects  the  big-farmer  view  that  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  should  be  allowed 
to  function  In  agriculture,  whatever  the 
results  to  "submarginal"  farmers  was  even 
more  caustic. 
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The  President's  bill,  he  said,  was  "a  hoax 
designed  to  trap  both  farmers  and  con- 
sumers." The  proposals,  he  said,  "would 
make  farmers  more  dependent  on  Govern- 
ment subsidies  for  their  livelihood,  and  at 
the  same  time  raise  the  price  of  food  to  con- 
sumers, especially  those  with  low  incomes." 

The  gulf  between  these  spokesmen  ob- 
viously is  too  great  for  any  farm  bill  to  bridge. 
One  wants  higher  price  supports  or  sub- 
sidies to  insure  the  survival  of  small  farmers, 
with  taxpayers  footing  the  bill.  The  other 
wants  an  open  market  in  agriculture  without 
Federal  subsidy  and  with  many  sniall  farmers 
liquidated  if  necessary  in  a  drastic  "readjust- 
ment" based  on  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Neither  alternative  Is  politically  acceptable 
to  most  farmers  or  consumers.  As  long  as 
the  wide  gulf  exists  in  farm  opinion,  any 
administration  will  be  forced  to  seek  some 
middle  ground.  Despite  his  earlier  hints,  this 
is  what  the  President  did. 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  wheat  grown  for 
domestic  use  would  be  supported  by  Govern- 
ment at  full  parity  prices — at  about  $2.50  a 
bushel  instead  of  the  present  $2.  Other 
Wheat  grown  within  acreage  allotments  would 
be  supported  at  about  $1.25  per  bushel — 
which  Is  about  the  world  price. 

The  Government  would  eliminate  present 
export  svibsidies  on  wheat  to  be  sold  abroad. 
It  would  require  millers  to  pay  $1.25  a  bushel 
for  domestic-use  wheat,  or  50  cents  more 
than  the  present  price.  Millers  and  bakers 
would  pass  the  extra  cost  on  to  consumers. 

While  the  price  of  wheat  has  had  little 
relation  to  the  price  of  bread  in  recent  years, 
the  change  probably  would  increase  bread 
prices  about  a  penny  a  loaf.  A  similar  pro- 
gram would  increase  retail  prices  of  rice  from 
5  to  7  cents  a  pound. 

Thus,  the  wheat  and  rice  growers  would 
earn  substantially  more.  Consumers  would 
pay  more  at  the  supermarkets.  The  Federal 
Government  would  save  some  $200  million 
per  year. 

Wheat  and  rice  farmers  might  gain  more 
than  additional  Income  from  the  arrange- 
ment. They  might  be  exempted  from  some 
of  the  Irate  complaints  from  taxpayers  about 
the  cost  of  Federal  price  support  programs — 
even  though  the  taxpayers  would  be  paying 
farmers  more  as  consumers. 

The  Federal  Government  would  save  sizable 
sums  In  an  arrangement  which  once  again 
illustrates  Mr.  Johnson's  tendency  to  shift 
Federal  expenditures  from  long-established 
agrlculttiral  programs  to  some  of  the  newer, 
long-neglected  problems  of  the  Nation's  pop- 
ulation centers  and  poverty  pockets. 

The  consxuners  would  pay  prices  for  wheat 
and  rice  which  would  be  artifically  high  in 
terms  of  world  markets,  but  still  a  bargain 
as  compared  with  other  products  they  buy. 

The  new  wheat-rice  program  proposed  by 
the  President  Isn't  a  dramatic  new  approach 
to  the  chronic  problems  of  agriculture.  Per- 
haps no  such  approach  is  possible  unless 
farmers  unite  behind  common  objectives  or 
until  population  pressures  or  wider  world 
trade  abolish  the  problem  of  crop  surpluses. 

The  new  bill  does  seem  to  represent  a  po- 
litically shrewd  innovation  to  offer  some  re- 
lief to  wlieat  and  rice  farmer — and  the 
Federal  Treasury — with  consumers  paying 
the  bill  in  pennies  instead  of  tax  dollars. — 
B.J. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  15. 1965 

Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  April 
22,  1965,  issue  of  the  New  York  Review 


of  Books,  the  Washington  journalist,  I.  F. 
Stone,  has  written  an  incisive  review  of 
two  new  books  on  Vietnam:  "The  New 
Face  of  War"  by  Malcolm  W.  Brownb, 
and  "The  Making  of  a  Quagmire,"  by 
David  Halberstam.  Mr.  Stone's  review 
is  a  welcome  addition  and  insight  into 
the  complex  problems  facing  this  war- 
torn  area.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  following  review : 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Review  of  Books. 

Apr.  22,  19651 

ViETN.\M :  An  Exercise  in  Self-Dei.usion 

(Byl.  F.  Stone) 

("The  New  Face  of  War."  by  Malcolm  W. 
Browne,  Bobbs-Merrill.  284  pages,  $5:  "Tlie 
Making  of  a  Quagmire,"  by  David  Halber- 
stam. Random  House,  312  pages.  $4.95.1 

The  morning  I  sat  down  to  write  this  re- 
view, the  Washington  Post  (March  25)  car- 
ried the  news  that  Malcolm  W.  Browne  had 
been  arrested  and  held  for  2  hoiu-s  by  South 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  officers  at  the  big  U.S. 
air  and  missile  base  at  Da  Nang.  Tlie  inci- 
dent is  symbol  and  symptom  of  the  steady 
degeneration  in  the  conduct  of  the  Vietna- 
mese war.  These  two  books  by  two  newspa- 
permen who  won  Pulitzer  Prizes  last  year  for 
their  coverage  of  the  war,  Browne  for  the 
Associated  Press,  David  HaJberstam  for  the 
New  York  Times,  record  the  agony  of  trying 
to  report  the  war  truthfully  against  the  op- 
position of  the  higher-ups.  military  and  ci- 
vilian. The  books  appear  just  as  the  war  is 
entering  a  new  stage  when  honest  reporting 
is  more  essential  than  ever,  but  now  restric- 
tion and  censorship  are  applied  to  black  it 
out.  Da  Nang,  the  main  base  from  which  the 
was  is  being  escalated  to  the  north,  was  offi- 
cially declared  "off  limits"  the  day  before 
Browne's  arrest  and  newsmen  were  told  they 
could  not  enter  without  a  pass  obtainable 
only  in  Saigon,  385  milet  to  the  south. 
"Newsmen,"  the  dispatch  on  Browne's  arrest 
said,  "doubted  such  a  pass  existed."  The  in- 
cident occurred  only  a  few  days  after  the 
highest  information  officer  at  the  Pentagon 
Claimed  that  its  policy  on  coverage  of  the 
war  was  "complete  candor." 

What  makes  these  books  so  timely,  their 
message  so  urgent,  is  that  they  show  the 
Vietnamese  war  in  that  aspect  which  is  most 
fundamental  for  our  own  pieople — as  a  chal- 
lenge to  freedom  of  information  and  there- 
fore freedom  of  decision.  They  appear  at  a 
time  when  all  the  errors  on  which  they  throw 
light  are  being  intensified.  Instead  of  cor- 
recting policy  in  the  light  of  the  record,  the 
light  itself  is  being  shut  flown.  Access  to 
news  sources  in  Vietnam  and  in  Washington 
is  being  limited,  censorship  in  the  field  is 
becoming  more  severe.  Diem  is  dead  but 
what  might  be  termed  Diemism  has  become 
the  basic  policy  of  the  American  Government. 
For  years  our  best  advisers,  military  and 
civilian,  tried  desperately  to  make  him  under- 
stand that  the  war  was  a  political  problem 
which  could  only  be  solved  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Three  years  ago  the  head  of  the  U.S. 
mission  spoke  of  the  war  as  a  battle  for  the 
"hearts  and  minds"  of  the  people,  and  pri- 
marily the  villagers,  whose  disaffection  had 
made  the  rebellion  possible  against  superior 
forces  and  equipment.  To  win  that  battle 
it  was  then  proposed  to  spend  $200  million 
to  bolster  the  Vietnamese  economy  and  raise 
living  standards.  Though  much  of  this 
money  seems  to  have  been  frittered  away, 
it  was  at  least  recognized  that  the  military 
effort  was  only  one  aspect  of  the  problem. 
Now  we  have  adopted  Diem's  simple-minded 
theory  that  the  war  is  merely  a  product  of 
Communist  insplracy.  that  it  is  purely  an 
invasion  and  not  a  rebellion  or  a  civil  war, 
and  that  all  would  be  well — in  Secretary 
Rusk's  fatuous  phrase — if  only  the  North  let 
its  neighbors  alone.  This  is  the  theory  of  the 
white  paper  and  this  is  the  excuse  for  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam. 

WhUe    the    war   expands,    the    theory    on 


which  it  proceeds  has  narrowed.  Washing- 
ton's "party  line"  on  the  war  has  been  shruiu; 
to  rid  it  of  those  annoying  complexities  im- 
posed by  contact  with  reality.  The  chant;.' 
becomes  evident  if  one  compares  the  whit. 
paper  of  1965  with  the  blue  book  of  19C- 
The  blue  book  was  issued  by  the  Kenneci , 
administration  to  explain  its  decision  to  stry 
up  the  scale  of  our  aid  and  the  numbi  r 
of  our  "military  advisers"  in  South  Vietnai 
The  white  paper  was  issued  by  the  Johi  . 
son  administration  to  prepare  the  pubi:': 
mind  to  accept  its  decision  to  bomb  tiie 
north  and  risk  a  wider  war.  The  chan;.- 
of  policy  required  that  rewriting  of  hist(\  v 
we  find  so  amusing  when  we  watch  it  be;i  . 
done  on  the  other  side. 

Four  years  ago  the  blue  book  told  us  th  • 
the  basic  pattern  of  Vletcong  activity  v. 
"not  new.  of  course."  It  said  this  follow >ri 
the  tactics  applied  and  the  theories  worked 
out  by  Mao  Tse-tung  in  China.  It  said  mur 'i 
the  same  methods  were  used  "in  Malaya,  r; 
Greece,  in  the  Philippines,  in  Cuba,  and  ..; 
Laos."  If  there  is  "anything  peculiar  •  i 
the  Vietnam  situation,"  the  blue  book  said, 
"it  is  that  the  country  is  divided  and  oi).  - 
half  provides  a  safe  sanctuary  from  whl  ii 
subversion  in  the  other  half  is  support ci 
with  both  personnel  and  materiel."  This  iir- 
pUed  a  conflict  which  was  doubly  a  ci'  ! 
war,  first  between  the  two  halves  of  a  di- 
vided country  and  then  between  the  Gover;.- 
ment  and  Communist-led  guerrillas  in  oi:.- 
half   of   that   country. 

The  white  paper  disagrees.  It  aband'  .. 
complexity  to  make  possible  simplemind-.-i 
slogans  and  policy.  It  declares  the  confl.  ♦ 
"a  new  kind  of  war  ♦  *  •  a  totally  mv 
brand  of  aggression  *  •  •  not  anoth  r 
Greece  •  •  •  not  another  Malaya  *  •  ■ 
not  another  Philippines  •  •  •.  Ab(  .p 
all  •  *  *  not  a  spontaneous  and  local  :  - 
hellion  against  the  established  governmei; 
[Italic  in  the  original.]  The  "fundamei;, : 
difference,"  the  white  paper  says,  is  t;  • 
in  Vietnam  "a  Communist  government  1.  ^ 
set  out  deliberately  to  conquer  a  sovere.  a 
people  in  a  neighboring  state."  This  i  .  - 
plies  that  there  is  no  popular  discontent  ::. 
the  south  to  be  allayed,  no  need  to  negoti:  o 
with  the  rebels.  The  war  is  merely  a  c.  -e 
of  International  aggression  and  the  aggrr  r 
is  to  be  punished  by  bombardment  until  !ie 
agrees  to  call  off  the  Invasion.  The  rebel li  n 
can  be  shut  off,  all  this  Implies,  as  if  by 
spigot  from  Hanoi.  The  truth  about  •■le 
war  has  been  tailored  to  suit  the  Air  Fc :  e 
faith  in  "victory  by  alrpower."  This  .  - 
Goldwater's  theory  and  this  has  beci  .e 
Johnson's  policy. 

Browne's  book  sheds  some  sharp  light  ^r. 
the  white  paper's  thesis.  The  white  priror 
says  the  war  is  "inspired,  directed,  supp:;  c! 
and  controlled"  by  Hanoi.  But  Browne  i  - 
ports  that  "intelligence  experts  feel  less  tl;  :. 
10  percent  and  probably  more  like  2  percr  :• 
of  the  Vietcong's  stock  of  modern  weap  :.> 
is  Communist  made."  He  also  reports  t:  .* 
"only  a  small  part  of  Vietcong  increase  .n 
strength  has  resulted  from  infiltration  i 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  troops  i  'o 
South  Vietnam."  An  astringent  examin;;'.  :. 
of  the  white  paper  and  its  supporting  apjn  ■■■■ 
dixes  will  show  that  it  really  proves  li'  '■■■:■ 
more  than  this,  despite  the  sweeping  ht  - 
line  impressions  it  was  intended  to  genet.  '■ 
Browne  also  tells  us  that  "Western  into  :;- 
gence  experts  believe  the  proportion  of  €•  :r- 
munists  (in  the  National  Liberation  Fro:  t  > 
is  probably  extremely  small."  He  descriiio 
it  as  "a  true  'front'  orgnnizatioii  appe.i!  ;;i; 
for  the  support  of  every  social  class."  Brow  i^e 
declares  the  front  a  "creature"  of  the  Vi  '.- 
namese  Communist  Party  and  says  it  )  ^.s 
"strong  but  subtle  ties"  to  the  Hanoi  reguiu- 
For  many  Vietnamese,  nevertheless  "■he 
front  is  exactly  what  it  purports  to  be — ';>? 
people's  struggle  for  Independence."  Tins 
is  what  our  best  advisers  tried  to  tell  Dif  ni 
This  is  what  our  bureaucracy  now  refuses  lo 
see  rather  than  admit  past  error  and  defc  •. 
preferring  to  gamble  on  a  wider  war. 
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The  really  terrible  message  In  these  books 
i~  not  that  the  bureaucrats  have  tried  to  de- 
c  eive  the  public  but  that  they  have  insisted 
rn  deceiving  themselves.  The  Vietnamese 
war  has  been  an  exercise  in  self-delusion. 
David  Halberstam  tells  us  In  "The  Making  of 
a  Quagmire"  that  when  the  first  Buddhist 
burned  himself  to  death,  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  was 
.  onvinced  that  this  act  had  been  staged  by 
;  n  American  television  team.  The  Buddhist 
crisis,  as  Halberstam  describes  it,  "was  to 
encompass  all  the  problems  of  the  Govern- 
ment: its  Inability  to  rule  its  own  people; 
tne  failure  of  the  American  mission  to  in- 
i'.ience  Diem.  •  •  •  Observing  the  Govern- 
n.ent  during  those  4  months  was  like  watch- 
^;.g  a  government  trying  to  commit  suicide." 
ihe  stubborn  insistence  of  the  South  Viet- 
r..mese  dictator  on  insulating  himself  from 
rtUity  spread  into  our  own  Government.  The 
most  Important  revelation  these  two  books 
make  Is  the  unwillingness  of  the  higher-ups 
;n  Saigon  and  Washington  to  hear  the  truth 
Ir.im  their  subordinates  In  the  field. 

South  Vietnam  swarmed  with  spies,  but 
p.pparently  they  were  only  listened  to  when 
they  reported  what  their  paymasters  wanted 
to  hear.  Halberstam  says  that  at  one  time 
Diem  had  13  different  secret  police  or- 
ganizations. Browne  provides  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  how  our  own  Intelligence  agencies 
proliferated.  The  CIA,  Special  Forces,  the 
AID  mission,  the  Army,  the  provost  marshal. 
tile  Navy,  and  the  U.S.  Embassy  each  had  its 
o'.vn  operatives.  But  they  were  not.  In 
Browne's  words,  "one  big  happy  family."  On 
the  contrary  they  "very  often  closely  con- 
cealed" their  findings  from  other  agencies 
•  because  of  the  danger  that  the  competitors 
may  pirate  the  material  and  report  it  to 
Ixeadquarters  first,  getting  the  credit." 

All  this  fierce  application  of  free  enter- 
prise to  the  collection  of  Information  seems 
to  have  been  of  little  use  because  of  a  top 
level  political  decision.  "Ever  since  Viet- 
nr.mese  Independence"  (I.e.,  1954),  Browne 
reveals,  "American  intelligence  officials  had 
relied  on  the  Vietnamese  intelligence  system 
for  most  of  their  information."  This  was 
'because  of  Diem's  touchiness  about  Ameri- 
can spooks  wandering  arovmd  on  their  own." 
In  the  interest  of  preserving  harmony, 
somehow  the  Intelligence  reports  always 
had  it  that  the  war  was  going  well."  We 
ciiculated  falthXtUly  In  orbit  around  otir  own 
.•:.\tellite.  Diem's  men  told  him  what  he 
waiited  to  hear,  and  ours  passed  on  what 
he  wanted  vis  to  believe.  Halberstam  con- 
fi.-ms  this.  In  those  final  months  before 
Diem's  overthrow,  "CIA  agents  were  telling 
me  that  their  superiors  in  Vietnam  were 
sun  so  optimistic  that  they  were  not  taking 
the  turmoil  and  unrest  very  seriously." 
J  hn  Richardson,  then  CIA  chief  in  Vlet- 
nm.  displayed  a  kind  of  Infatuation  with 
Diem's  brother  Nhu  and  his  wife.  Halber- 
.-:  im  describes  a  lunch  with  Richardson  in 
ly'32,  shortly  after  the  New  York  Times  sent 
him  to  Saigon,  In  which  the  CIA  chief 
d.^missed  Nhu's  notorious  antl-Amerlcan  re- 
marks as  simply  those  of  "a  proud  Asian." 
As  for  the  tigerish  Mme.  Nhu,  Richardson 
thought  her  "sometimes  a  little  emotional, 
but  that  was  typical  of  women  who  entered 
pwliiics — look  at  Mrs.  Roosevelt." 

A  persistent  Panglosslanism  marked  our 
PI. Tire  biu-eaucracy  up  to  and  including  the 
White  House.  General  Harkins,  our  military 
commander  In  South  Vietnam,  said  "I  am 
an  optimist  and  I  am  not  going  to  allow  my 
staff  to  be  pessimistic."  Halberstam  de- 
sr^r:bes  a  briefing  at  his  command  post  after 
tl.e  battle  of  Ap  Bac  In  January  1963,  the 
kind  of  set-piece  battle  for  which  our  mill- 
t  ry  had  long  hoped  and  which  they  first 
cie.scrlbed  as  a  victory  though  It  turned  out 
t3  be  a  disastrous  defeat.  With  "the  gov- 
ernment troops  so  ccHnpletely  disorganized 
ti.at  they  would  not  even  carry  out  their  own 
dead,"  "a  province  chief  shelling  his  own 
men"  and  "the  enemy  long  gone,"  General 


Harkins  told  the  press  a  trap  was  about  to  be 
sprung  on  the  enemy! 

The  enemy  was  the  press.  When  the  facts 
about  Ap  Bac  could  no  longer  be  concealed, 
headquarters  became  angry  "not  with  the 
system"  that  brought  defeat,  Halberstam 
nvTltes,  nor  with  the  Vietnamese  commanders 
responsible  for  It  "but  with  the  American 
reporters  who  wrote  about  It."  Adm.  Harry 
Felt,  commander  of  all  U.S.  forces  In  the  Pa- 
cific, gave  classic  expression  to  the  bureau- 
cratic attitude  toward  the  press  when  he  was 
angered  by  a  question  from  Browne.  "Why 
don't  you  get  on  the  team?"  the  Admiral  de- 
manded. 

When  Halberstam,  Browne,  and  Neil 
Sheehan.'  then  with  the  UPI,  visited  the 
Mekong  Delta  In  the  summer  of  1963  and 
saw  for  themselves  the  deterioration  of  the 
war,  their  reward  for  reporting  it  was  a  cam- 
paign of  denigration.  Rusk  criticized  Hal- 
berstam at  a  press  conference.  President 
Kennedy  suggested  to  the  J^ibllsher  of  the 
New  York  Times  that  HalWrstam  be  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  assignment,  a  suggestion 
Mr.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  to  his  credit, 
rejected.  The  bureaucracy  counter-attacked 
through  Joe  Alsop,  who  insidiously  com- 
pared the  reporters  on  the  scene  to  those  who 
a  generation  earlier  had  called  the  Chinese 
Communists  "agrarian  reformers."  The  New 
York  Journal-American  wrote  that  Halber- 
stam was  soft  on  communism.  A  friend  in 
the  State  Department  told  Halberstam,  "It's 
a  damn  good  thing  you  never  belonged  to  any 
left  wing  groups  or  anything  like  that  be- 
cause they  were  really  looking  for  stuff  like 
that.**  Victor  Krulak,  the  Pentagon's  top 
specialist  on  guerrilla  warfare,  was  vehe- 
ment in  his  criticism  of  the  press : 

"Richard  Tregaskls  and  Maggie  Higglns 
had  found  that  the  war  was  being  won,  but 
a  bunch  of  young  cubs  who  kept  writing 
about  the  political  side  were  defeatists."  "Ilie 
official  attitude  was  epitomized  by  Lyndon 
Johnson,  then  Vice  President,  on  his  way 
back  from  Saigon  in  1961.  He  had  laid  the 
flattery  on  with  a  shovel,  calling  Diem  "the 
Churchill  of  Asia."  Halberstam  reports  that 
when  a  reporter  on  the  plane  tried  to  tell 
Johnson  something  of  Diem's  faults,  Johnson 
responded,  "Don't  tell  me  about  Diem.  He's 
all  we've  got  out  there."  A  brink  is  a  dan- 
gerous place  on  which  to  prefer  not  to  see 
where  youYe  going. 

The  hostile  attitude  toward  honest  report- 
ing is  made  the  more  shocking  because  re- 
porters like  Halberstam  and  Browne,  as  their 
conclusions  reveal,  were  critics  not  of  the 
war  itself  but  only  of  the  ineffective  way  In 
which  It  was  conducted.  The  forces  for 
which  they  spoke,  the  sources  on  which  they 
depended,  were  not  dissident  Vietnamese  but 
Jimior  American  officers.  Their  books  dis- 
close little  contact  with  the  Vietnamese.  The 
battle  between  the  press  and  the  bureaucracy 
arose  because  the  newspapermen  refused  to 
report  that  the  war  was  being  won,  but  there 
was  not  too  much  reporting  of  why  it  was 
being  lost. 

For  Halberstam  the  war  was  a  lark,  a 
wonderful  assignment  for  a  young  reporter; 
his  pages  reflect  his  zest  and  are  full  of 
graphic  reportage,  though  also  marked  by 
some  egregious  errors,  such  as  locating  Dlen- 
bienphu  In  Laos  and  attributing  the  origin 
of  the  agrovilles  to  the  French  whereas  they 
really  sprang  from  Nhu's  mystical  authori- 
tarianism. For  Browne  the  war  was  less  ro- 
mantic. The  life  of  a  wire  service  reporter  on 
call  24  hours  a  day  in  so  tense  a  situation  is 
no  picnic.  His  book  is  written  in  flat  agency 
prose.  Both  men  acquitted  themselves  hon- 
orably, in  the  best  tradition  of  American 
Journalism,  which  is  always  to  be  skeptical 
of  any  official  statement.  But  both  books 
are  marked  by  that  characteristic  Intentness 


on  the  moment;  the  idea  that  the  past  may 
help  explain  the  present  appears  only  rarely. 
There  Is  no  time  for  study,  and  American 
editors  do  not  encourage  that  type  of  Jour- 
nalism in  depth  which  distinguishes  La 
Monde  or  the  Neue  ZUricher  Zeitung. 

This  defect  is  most  damaging  In  reporting 
on  the  origins  of  the  revolt  against  Diem. 
The  average  American  newsi>aper  reader  got 
the  impression  that  this  was  brought  about 
by  esoteric  and  long-distance  means,  by 
Communist  plotters  activated  from  Hanoi 
to  engage  In  that  mysterious  process  re- 
ferred to  in  our  press  as  "subversion."  This 
is  the  closest  modem  equivalent  to  witch- 
craft. Halberstam's  account  of  the  origins 
is  better  than  Browne's,  but  the  real  roots  of 
discontent  are  touched  on  only  peripherally. 
We  get  a  glUnpse  of  them  in  Halberstam's 
report  that  General  Taylor  after  his  first 
mission  in  1960  recommended  "broadening 
the  base  of  the  Government,  ttiklng  non-Ngo 
antl-Communlst  elements  into  the  Oovem- 
ment;  nmklng  the  National  Assembly  more 
than  a  rubber  stamp;  easing  some  of  the 
tight  restrictions  on  the  local  press."  The 
prescription  was  for  a  little  of  that  democ- 
racy we  were  supposed  to  be  defending,  but 
Diem  would  not  take  the  medicine.  The 
accimaulation  of  grievances,  the  establish- 
ment of  concentration  camps  for  political 
opponents  of  all  kinds,  the  exploiteUon  and 
abuse  of  the  villages,  the  oppression  of  the 
intellectuals.  the  appeal  of  the  is 
notables  in  1960,  and  the  attempted  military 
coup  that  year,  "the  longstanding  abuses" 
which  finaUy  led  to  the  revolt,  are  not 
spelled  out  as  they  shovdd  be »  and  would  be 
if  U.S.  reporters  had  more  contact  with  the 
Vietnamese.  In  a  flash  of  insight  Halber- 
stam writes: 

"Also,  thoxigh  we  knew  more  about  'Viet- 
nam and  the  aspirations  of  the  Vietnamese 
than  most  ctfttcial  Americans,  we  were  to  some 
degree  limited  by  our  nationality.  We  were 
there,  after  all,  to  cover  the  war;  this  was  our 
primary  focus  and  Inevitably  we  Judged 
events  throtigh  the  war's  progress  or  lack 
of  it.  We  entered  the  pagodas  only  after 
the  Buddhist  crisis  had  broken  out;  we  wrote 
of  Nguyen  Tuong  Tarn,  the  country's  most 
distinguished  writer  and  novelist,  only  after 
he  had  committed  suicide — and  then  only 
t>ecaus«  his  death  had  political  connotations; 
we  were  aware  of  the  aspirations  of  the  peas- 
ants because  they  were  the  barometer  of  the 
Government's  failure  and  the  war's  progress, 
not  because  we  were  on  the  side  of  the  popu- 
lation and  against  their  rulers." 

This  accounts  for  how  poorly  these  re- 
porters Tonderstood  the  central  problem  of 
land  reform,  how  few  realized  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  peasants,  particularly  In 
the  delta,  Diem's  land  reform  policy,  like 
his  hated  "agrovUles"  and  our  equally  un- 
popular "strategic  hamlets,"  seemed  to  be 
mechanisms  for  reinstating  the  rights  of 
the  landlords  who  had  fled  dtirlng  the  long 
war  against  the  French.  Diem's  downfall 
and  the  rebellion's  success  were  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  tried  to  do  what  even  the 
Bourbons  In  France  after  the  Revolution 
were  too  wise  to  attempt.  He  tried  to  turn 
back  the  clock  of  the  revolutionary  land 
selztires.  In  the  name  of  land  reform,  many 
peasants  fotmd  themselves  "being  asked  to 
pay  rent  or  compensation  for  land  they  had 
long  considered  their  own. 

This  lack  of  contact  with  the  Vietnamese 
people  and  this  fellow  feeling  for  the  Junior 
officers  who  were  sure  they  could  win  the  war 
if  only  headquarters  were  different,  also  ac- 
counts for  the  weak  way  both  books  fizzle  out 
when  the  authors  try  to  supply  some  con- 
clusions. Both  oppose  negotiation  and  neu- 
tralization. Halberstam  is  Indignant  with 
the  Indifference  to  Vietnam  he  encovmtered 


»See  the  vlvld  accoimt  in  his  preface  to  »The  best  account  is  by  the  French  his- 
Jules  Roy's  agonized  and  eloquent  "The  Bat-  torian,  Phlllpi>e  Devlllers  in  "North  Vietnam 
tie  of  Dlenblenphu."  Harper,  $6.95.  Today"  (Praeger,  1962)  edited  by  P.  J.  Honey. 
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on  his  return  home.  He  believes  Vietnam  a 
legitimate  part  of  our  global  commitment. 
He  feels  we  cannot  abandon  otir  efforts  to 
help  these  people  no  matter  how  ungrateful 
they  may  seem.  For  the  ungrateful  major- 
ity, the  American  presence  had  only  succeed- 
ed in  polarizing  the  politics  of  the  country 
between  authoritarian  Communists  and  au- 
thoritarian anti-Communists:  the  former, 
at  least,  have  the  virtue  of  being  supported 
by  native  forces.  The  anti-Communist  mi- 
nority was  grateful,  of  course,  and  feared 
that  with  American  withdrawal  they  would 
be  treated  as  mercilessly  by  the  National 
Liberation  Front  as  Diem  had  treated  veter- 
ans of  Vietminh  after  1954.  although  a  spe- 
cific pro'Uslon  of  the  Geneva  agreement 
forbade  persecution  of  those  who  had  fought 
against   the  French. 

The  files  of  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission from  1955  onward  were  full  of  com- 
plaints that  ex-Vietminh  had  been  thrown 
into  concentration  camps  or  executed  with- 
out charge  or  trial.  In  any  eventual  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam,  the  future  of  minorities 
must  certainly  be  a  matter  for  concern,  but 
the  notion  that  we  have  a  mandate  from 
Heaven  to  impose  on  an  unwilling  people 
what  we  think  is  good  for  them  will  strike 
few  Asians  or  Africans  as  an  object  lesson 
in  democracy.  Browne's  feeble  ending  is 
even  worse.  "Perhaps  in  the  end."  he  writes, 
echoing  the  cliches  of  the  counterinsur- 
gency  experts  at  Fort  Bragg.  "America  will 
find  it  can  put  Marx,  Lenin,  Mao,  and  Giap 
to  work  for  it,  without  embracing  commu- 
nism Itself."  This  was  the  delusion  of 
French  military  men  like  Colonel  Lacheroy 
and  Colonel  Trinquier,  who  returned  from 
Indochina  thinking  they  could  apply  Com- 
munist ideas  In  reverse  to  the  pacification 
of  Algeria.  When  frustrated,  they  tried  to 
turn  their  borrowed  techniques  of  con- 
spiracy and  assassination  against  De  Gaulle 
and  the  French  Republic.  To  apply  Com- 
munist methods  In  reverse,  the  favorite 
formula  of  our  counterinsuragency  experts 
does  not  make  them  any  less  unpalatable  or 
dangerous  to  a  free  society.  The  basic  tactic 
confuses  the  effect  with  the  cause.  To  see 
wars  of  liberation,  the  Pentagon's  domi- 
nant nightmare,  simply  as  a  reflection  of 
conspiracy,  to  overlook  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic roots  which  make  them  possible,  to 
prescribe  counterconspiracy  as  the  cure,  is 
not  only  likely  to  insure  failure  but  it  tends 
to  shut  off  debate  on  peaceful  alternatives. 
Here  the  growing  tendency  of  the  Johnson 
administration  to  make  it  seem  disloyal  to 
question  the  omnicompetence  of  the  Pres- 
idency is  reinforced  by  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  Pentagon  to  see  doubts  about  resort 
to  force  as  unpatriotic.  There  is  the  danger 
here  of  a  new  McCarthyism  as  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  military  move  toward  wider 
war  rather  than  admit  earlier  mistakes. 
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dicated  lead  item  of  the  other  House  appe;;:- 
ing  in  second  place.  When  only  one  Hot.ro 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  e:- 
tension  submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  Hoi'  " 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensiu  .s 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipme:.t 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immeci;- 
ately  following  the  lead  Items  as  indica'aci 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  issue  ^  1 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Recok;  i 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  •  .e 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  mat-  r 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instar.'  e 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Rec  fd 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  ; 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  fri  itt 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  ■  : 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  c  .^t 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  wl:en 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  sV  1! 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tCo- 
grams.  or  articles  presented  In  connect.' n 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  cic- 
bate  or  to  communications  from  State  letr :~- 
latures.  addresses  or  articles  by  the  Presidt  r.t 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  V;:e 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  -lie 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  articie 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  wi:!> 
out  individual  headings,  shall  be  conside:.d 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  r  ;.? 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Offi  ;.i'. 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  ret;:!'. 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  .  :.y 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressio-c  m 
Record    which    is    in    contravention    of    '.':.:.' 

paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Rep  r- 
ers  of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  ma:.;- 
script  and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  t  ) 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  m  Ke 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  p'..  ■•" 
in  the  proceedings. 


Senate 

Monday,  April  19,  1965 


The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  ajn.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Joseph  D. 
Tydings,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT   PRO    TEMPORE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Sen.^te. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  19.  1965. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings,  a  Sena- 
■tor  from  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  WEDNESDAY, 
APRIL  21,  1965 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  of  Tuesday,  April 
13,  1965,  the  Chair  declares  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon, 
Wednesday. 

Thereupon  (at  9  o'clock  and  23  sec- 
onds ajn.)  the  Senate  adjourned,  under 
the  order  of  Tuesday,  April  13.  1965,  un- 
til Wednesday.  April  21,  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 
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Tribute  to  State  Senator  Ray  W.  Rigby, 
of  Idaho 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1965 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  some  who  say  that  service  in  either 
house  of  a  State  legislative  body  Is  a 
trainini^-  program  for  futiu-e  national 
office.  Tlii^  may  be  true.  Mr.  President; 
but  I  feel  that  such  a  claim  falls  far  short 
of  the  mark.  To  find  truly  outstanding 
men  willing  to  take  the  time  and  effort  to 
serve  their,  neighbors  in  the  State  legis- 
lature is  a  most  difficult  task.  When  a 
young  man  comes  along  for  the  fii-st  time 
and  then  distinguishes  himself  in  his 
first  t^rm  of  office,  it  is  a  noteworthy 
event.  Such  a  man  is  State  Senator  Ray 
VV.  Rigby.  of  Idaho's  Madison  County. 
This  young  Democrat  served  so  diligently 
Intelligently,  and  cheerfully  during  the 
past  session  of  the  Idaho  State  Legisla- 
ture that  he  was  named  "Outstanding 
Legislative  Freshman"  by  the  men  and 
women  who  are  our  most  telling  critics, 
the  news  people  who  cover  the  capital. 

Senator  Rigby's  contributions  during 
74  days  of  regular  session  and  the  subse- 
quent special  session  have  been  reported 
in  the  Rexburg,  Idaho,  Standard  of 
March  30;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

NrwsMEN  Name  Right  Outstanding  Fresh- 
man 

Senator  Bay  Rigby.  Democrat,  of  Madison. 
Wiis  named  the  outstanding  freshman  of  the 
IdiUio  Legislatiu^  at  an  Idaho  Press  Club 
banquet  following  the  recent  special  legisla- 
tive session  In  Boise. 

Senator  Rigby  was  selected  by  capitol  cor- 
respondents as  winner  of  the  "Best  Contribu- 
tion by  a  Freshman"  Award,  It  was  learned 
here. 

The  freslinian  Madison  County  senator 
sc-rved  on  four  committees  during  the  38th 
regular  session,  which  last  74  days,  and  the 
•special  session,  which  lasted  7  days.  These 
were  the  Jurflciary  and  rules  committee,  the 
education  committee,  the  local  government 
committee,  r.nd  the  Irrigation  and  reclama- 
tion committee.  He  also  served  on  a  special 
iKuson  committee  between  the  legislature 
and  the  Idnho  State  Supreme  Court. 

Seiiator  Riby  also  was  recognized  possible 
future  timber  for  the  Governor  post 

Political  writer  John  C<A-let,  of  the  Boise 
Idaho  Statesman,  said  that  the  Madison  sen- 
ator was  a  definite  possibility  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  Governor. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion passed  at  the  recent  legislative  session. 
Senator  Rigby  believes.  Is  the  condominium 
law.  which  establishes  a  new  concept  In  prop- 
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erty  ownership.  He  helped  draft  Uiis  law. 
He  also  helped  push  througb  the  senate  the 
Narcotic  Dn.igs  Reg\ilatory  Act.  which  is 
aimed  at  giving  law  en  rcrcement  better 
power  to  deal  with  situations  like  that  which 
occurred  in  Madison  County  last  summer. 

Other  outstanding  legi.-^latiuu.  in  his  opin- 
ion, included  the  estabiii.ho-icnt  of  a  court 
coordinator  and  court  sniciy  plan  for  court 
revision,  the  creation  of  the  water  resources 
agency,  which  was  created  bv  a  compromise 
bill  Senator  Rigby  helped  draft;  the  sales 
tax  and  its  accompanyuig  relief  mettsures 
for  income  and  property  t.ixes,  increased  aid 
to  education,  several  meaiiures  approved  by 
the  Madison  Fish  and  Grtoie  Committees, 
the  creation  of  a  State  government  orga- 
nized study  to  determine  ways  of  creating 
better  efficiency  in  the  State  government, 
the  urban  redevelopment  law  authorizing 
procediu-es  to  rid  cities  of  d^enerated  areas. 
Senator  Rigby  feels  that  "certainly  one 
of  the  most  far-reaching  actions  of  the  38th 
legislature  was  the  act  establishing  a  uni- 
form method  of  assessing  property,  which 
will  take  a  few  years  to  get  into  effect,  and 
which  is  intended  to  equalize  the  ad  valorem 
tax  burden  on  all  properties." 

He  noted  that  there  was  "very  little  sup- 
port to  the  move  to  repeal  parimutual  bet- 
ting" and  that  Idaho  dri\ers"  licenses  will 
soon  be  Issued  with  colored  photographs  of 
the  license  holders. 

He  also  personally  drafc«d  and  carried 
through  the  senate  a  memorifU  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  asking  that  Congress  appropriate 
funds  for  the  Fremont  Dam  project.  This 
memorial  was  approved  without  dissent. 

"The  two  school  districts  in  Madison 
County  benefit  greatly  from  the  new  appro- 
priations becatise  the  districts  have  a  lot 
of  students  for  a  small  ta.xat)le  area."  Sen- 
ator Rigby  noted.  Tlie  Rexburg  district  will 
receive  an  additional  $108,994.92.  Sugar- 
Snlem  will  receive  an  additional  $34,739.42. 


America's  Stake  in  the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REEVIARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINors 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1965 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  include  in  the  Record'  to- 
day my  statement  which  was  presented 
to  a  conference  on  water  and  peace  spon- 
sored by  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America  in  Chicago  on  April  4. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  subject  which 
deserves  the  widest  discussion  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  our  own  Government  will 
take  a  more  active  role  in  helping  find 
a  solution  to  this  very  serious  problem. 

I  believe  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America  deserves  great  credit  for  lead- 
ing the  way  in  an  orderly  discussion  of 
this  very  important  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  statement,  which  was 
read  in  Chicago  by  Mr.  Milton  J  Sil- 
berman.  follows: 


America's  Si.^ke  i.v  the  Middle  E.\st 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  honored  that 
I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  on  two  o^ 
the  most  important  issues  facing  not  only  tii.- 
United  States,  but  also  the  countries  of  ti;. 
AliUdle  East — peace  and  water. 

One  might  wonder,  at  first  blush,  hou 
peace  and  water  can  be  so  thoroughly  relate! 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  am  very  happy  th;.' 
the  Zionist  Organization  of  America  has  ar- 
ranged this  discussion  today  so  that  we  mav 
be  able  to  put  this  entire  subject  in  it'^ 
proper  perspective. 

We,  of  course,  have  been  seeking  manv 
ways  to  maintain  peace  in  the  Middle  East' 
But  I  think  we  can  r,ll  agree  the  task  is  be- 
coming increasingly  more  difficult  with  the 
obvious  lack  of  cooperation  from  Nasser  and 
the  Arab  States. 

While  it  is  wise  for  us  to  discuss  today  the 
basic  factors  which  we  hope  could  lead  to 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  it  would  be  a  great 
tragedy  if  we  were  to  be  blinded  to  the  im- 
mediate problenis  at  hand.  This  is  one  rea- 
son why  the  House  of  Representatives  quite 
properly  placed  a  ban  on  any  further  foreign 
aid  to  Nasser  until  he  ceases  his  aggressive 
moves  against  Israel.  I  regret  that  the  Sen- 
ate found  it  necessary  to  somewhat  temper 
the  House  action,  but  even  with  the  Senate 
amendment  it  is  significant  that  the  House 
has  demonstrated  its  patience  is  wearing  thiii 
with  the  arrogance  of  Nasser. 

I  believe  the  Congress  must  also  recogni/e 
the  realities  of  life  in  the  Middle  East  by  ap- 
proving, as  quickly  as  possible,  legislation 
barring  Nasser  and  the  Arab  States  from  bov- 
cottlng  American  industry  which  does  busi- 
ness with  Israel.  This  attitude  by  the  Arab 
States  is  contemptible,  and  one  has  a  right  ui 
ask  how  much  longer  will  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment continue  to  tolerate  such  impudence. 

We  are  aware  that  Israel  has  never  been. 
In  my  judgment,  in  greater  danger,  and  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  U.S.  Government 
will  again  reaffirm  its  unequivocal  deter- 
mination that  any  act  of  aggression  by  the 
Arab  States  against  Israel  is  an  act  of  ag- 
gression against  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  democracies.  We  cannot  permit  an 
act  of  miscalculation  by  the  Arab  States  to 
plunge  the  Middle  East  into  open  warfare. 
Nasser  has  been  riding  high,  and  It  is  mv 
hope  that  the  United  States  will  make  i't 
crystal  clear  exactly  what  our  position  is 
This  Nation  is  now  historically  committed 
to  the  proposition  that  Israel's  Independence 
mtist  be  maintained  at  all  costs. 

It  is  within  this  framework  that  we  tod^v 
undertake  a  discussion  of  water  and  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

President  Kennedy  enjoyed  recalling  the 
old  Chinese  proverb  that  even  a  journey  c<: 
1.000  miles  requires  a  first  step. 

I  would  suggest  that  resolving  the  water 
problem   in   the   Middle  East  might  Indeed 
provide  the  first  step  in  the  long  and  arduou 
road  toward  finding  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  the  preseiit 
shaky  peace  in  the  Middle  East  is,  as  I  am 
sure  you  are  all  aware,  one  of  the  most  deU- 
cate  issues  facing  the  American  policy- 
maker. We  as  Americans  are  concerned  i 
with  a  great  number  of  related  objectives 
all  of  which  have  some  bearing  on  whether 
or  not  this  most  important  goal  is  achieved 
For  example,  we  want  to  maintain  access  to 
the  essential  transportation  routes  whicii 
traverse  this  ar--.;  we  want  to  limit  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  Soviet  Union;  we  want  to  make 
eure  that  the  oil  of  this  region  continues  to 
flow  to  Europe,  for  the  latter's  economic 
strength  depends  upon  It;  we  want  to  help 
in  creating  political  stability  In  the  Indi- 
vidual countries;  we  want  to  see  an  accom- 
cicdation  between  Israel  and  Its  Arab  neigh- 
bors and.  perhaps  most  Important  In  that 
it  c!in  materially  assist  In  achieving  many 
oi  the  above,  we  want  to  see  the  economic 
development  of  this  area  proceed  as  rapidly 
find  as  intelligently  as  possible. 

Now,  an  indispensable  element  of  the  fu- 
ture development  of  this  region,  as  well  as 
of  many  others,  is  a  sufficient  supply  of 
fres'i  water.  However,  Israel  is  perhaps  more 
than  others  aware  of  this  necessity.  With  a 
growing  population,  little  naturally  arable 
Kind,  and  an  announced  policy  of  industrial- 
iz.v.ion,  the  problem  of  water  is  of  the  ut- 
moft  Importance.  Large  quantities  of  wat- 
er are  needed;  for  Irrigation  of  land  present- 
ly uncultivated  because  natural  rainfall  is 
ins'.fficlent,  for  large  and  complex  indvistrlal 
enterprises,  for  consumption  by  the  popula- 
tio:  and.  for  purposes  of  recreation  and  a 
gre  ,c  variety  of  other  uses. 

1  iiere  are  at  present  only  two  possible 
sov.rces  of  additional  water  for  Israel,  as  well 
as  'he  other  Arab  States  of  the  area,  be- 
cause they  too  lack  sufficient  quantities  of 
this  necessary  resource.  The  first  consists  of 
ri  irore  rational  utilization  of  presently  avail- 
able sources,  as  for  example,  the  Jordan 
River.  The  second  consists  of  artificially  In- 
crcsing  the  supply,  as  for  example,  through 
e.\t'-nslve  desallnlzation  projects. 

The  Jordan  River  Is  the  major  river  in 
the  area  of  the  Middle  East  where  Israel  Is 
Ice  .ted.  It  has  Its  origins  In  Lebanon,  Syria, 
Israel,  and  Jordan.  After  meandering 
through  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  an  age-old 
trp-igh.  It  finally  makes  Its  way  Into  the  low- 
est spot  on  earth — the  Dead  Sea.  By  the 
tir.-.e  it  has  arrived  at  Its  destination,  the 
Jordan  River  has  become  more  a  river  of  min- 
er; Is  and  salts  than  one  of  water.  Both  Israel 
i.ii.l  Jordan  are  "mining"  the  Dead  Sea  for 
th.-,  extensive  mineral  content.  But  what 
of  rs  waters  farther  upstream?  Here  they 
are  fresh,  and  could  provide  all  of  the  ri- 
p.iran  cotintrles  with  sufficient  water  to  ir- 
rir  :e  many  thousands  of  additional  acres. 
I.-:  el  as  well  as  the  Arab  States  are  aware 
of  .his.  and  have  at  various  times  proposed 
rl;:,<5  for  the  utilization  of  these  precious 
w.i'ers  before  they  are  lost  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
.So  far,  however,  extremely  complex  psy- 
chological and  political  fears  and  disagree- 
ments have  prevented  the  creation  of  any 
overall  regional  approach  to  the  apportion- 
iv.iwt  of  the  Jordan  River  waters.  Conse- 
q- 'ntly,  both  Israel  and  the  Arabs  have  gone 
nbvTut  the  construction  of  their  own  diversion 
pr-.Jects. 

1  think  it  is  extremely  Important  to  note 
a*  this  point  that  construction  of  diversion 
pr  jects  by  the  Israel  Government  along  the 
Jordan  River  Is  In  line  with  the  broad  plan 
i'.-'luded  In  the  Johnston  proposal.  It  was 
E"c  Johnston  who  in  1953  proposed  the 
.'  dan  Valley  plan  for  water  power  and  Irri- 
C  t:on  projects  to  benefit  the  Arab  States  as 
^vcU  as  Israel.  We  are  well  aware  of  the 
v\-cking  tactics  used  by  Nasser  to  upset  the 
e.'-efuUy  worked  our  Johnston  proposal.  But 
I  hink  that  this  conference  should  not  lose 
M.it  of  the  fact  that  President  Eisenhower, 
P:  sident  Kennedy,  and  today.  President 
J  :.nson  are  formally  committed  to  the 
J  mston  proposal  for  distribution  of  water 
r'    'urces  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  know  of  nothing  which  has  occurred 
Eii.ce  Eric  Johnston  first  proposed  this  plan 
v!.ich  has  either  changed  the  American  po- 
E.ion  or  would  Justify  any  change  in  Ameri- 
f  n  position.  What  Is  needed  today  is  a  bold 
T'  affirmation  by  the  United  States  of  the 
>'  hnston  proposal  and  then.  If  necessary,  a 
<-    nplete    assiu-ance    of    assistance    by    the 


United  States  if  Israel  decides  to  unilaterally 
complete  this  proposal. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  tension  tbat  such 
action  will  produce  In  the  Middle  East,  but 
I  am  quite  certain  that  development  of  this 
program  would  help  lead  toward  a  partial 
solution  of  the  water  problem.  Firmness  on 
our  part  at  this  time  In  supporting  Israel,  In 
my  Judgment,  will  bring  the  Arab  States  Into 
line  even  though  we  know  the  extent  of  mis- 
chief and  actual  brutality  that  they  are 
capable  of  generating  In  their  protest. 

But  the  free  world  has  tried  to  work  both 
sides  of  the  street  on  this  very  difficult  prob- 
lem too  long.  It  Is  my  hope  that  we  will 
take  a  decisive  position  In  supporting  Israel 
on  this  matter  at  this  time. 

So  much  for  the  waters  from  the  Jordan. 
The  United  States  has  also  embarked  upon 
the  second  of  the  possiMe  means  of  increas- 
ing the  available  water  supply  of  the  Middle 
East;  namely,  desallnlzation  schemes.  Be- 
cause the  Issue  of  the  insufficient  water  looms 
BO  large  as  a  source  of  both  present  and  possi- 
ble future  friction  between  Israel  and  the 
Arabs,  we  have  undertaken  discussions  with 
Israel  for  mutual  programs  to  discover  an 
economical  way  to  desalt  sea  water. 

The  first  step  was  taken  last  June  when 
Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol  and  President 
Johnson  established  a  Joint  stu^vey  team  to 
conduct  technical  surveys  in  order  to  define 
the  scope  and  requirements  of  the  pro- 
gram. On  the  basis  of  the  economic  and 
engineering  studies  which  were  carried  cut. 
the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Israel  Ambassador,  and  the 
Coordinator  of  Israel's  water  desalting 
project  signed  a  principles  of  understanding 
agreement  in  October.  Both  Governments 
have  Issued  invitations  to  American  engi- 
neering and  consulting  firms  to  participate 
in  the  second  step:  a  detailed  engineering 
study  for  a  large  desalting  project  in  cwder  to 
meet  Israel's  pressing  demands  for  more 
fresh  water. 

This  international  effort  to  develop  an  In- 
expensive and  feasible  method  of  desallnlza- 
tion of  sea  water  may  one  day  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  technical  feats  of  human 
engineering.  Huge  tracts  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face could  be  made  productive  If  only  suffi- 
cient supplies  of  fresh  water  could  be  brought 
to  them.  In  this  way.  one  may  hope  that  not 
only  will  the  problem  of  insufficient  food  for 
much  of  the  world's  population  be  alleviated, 
but  also  that  disagreements  over  a  limited 
supply  of  water  will  loom  less  large  In  an 
overall  settlement  for  areas  such  as  the 
Middle  East. 

American  policy  has  In  recent  years  shown 
a  greater  awareness  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Middle  East,  as  well  as  a  will- 
ingness to  assist  those  who  desire  our  help 
in  building  for  the  future.  It  Is  our  hope 
that  by  continuing  to  maintain  a  balanced 
and  constructive  relationship  with  the  whole 
area,  and  by  cooperating  In  mutual  develop- 
ment schemes  such  as  I  have  outlined,  both 
the  problem  of  water  and  that  most  precious 
of  all  goals — peace — may  eventually  be  solved 
In  at  least  this  corner  of  our  globe. 

But  ours  Is  not  an  easy  road  to  travel  in 
the  Middle  East.  Nor  Is  It  easy  for  oiu'  ally 
Israel  to  continually  turn  the  other  cheek 
when  the  Arab  States  repeatedly  renege  en 
their  agreements — agreements  executed  In 
good  faitn  by  both  Israel,  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  United  States. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  peace  can  be  brought 
a  little  closer  to  reality  when  the  water  prob- 
lem is  resolved  In  the  Middle  East.  It  would 
be  my  hope  the  United  States  will  stand 
firm  in  supporting  the  moderate  proposals  of 
Israel  In  bringing  about  such  a  solution.  It 
is  only  a  firm  position  that  the  Arab  States 
understand.  I  am  sure  in  our  firm  and 
resolute  support  of  Israel  lies  the  only  road 
to  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 


Price  StabUity 


EXTENSION  OP 


BkEMARKS 


OF 


HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  VIHGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  21,  1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  19, 
1965,  on  the  issue  that  price  stability  and 
equilibrium  In  the  balance  of  payments 
constitute  an  indispensable  prerequisite 
for  sustained  development. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  19,  19651 

Review    and    Outlook — A    Greek    Has    the 

Words  fob  It 

If  a  nation  wants  a  satisfactory  rate  of 
economic  growth,  it  mtist  reconcile  Itself  to 
"a  little"  inflation  and  some  difficulties  with 
its  balance  of  international  payments.  So, 
anyway,  runs  the  reasoning  prevalent  in 
Washington  and  certain  other  world  capitals. 

In  that  context  it  is  interesting  to  browse 
through  "Monetary  EquillbrlTim  and  Eco- 
nomic Development,"  a  book  published  by 
Princeton  University  Press  and  written  by 
Xenopbon  Zolotas,  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Greece.  For  Mr.  Zolotas  haa  no  patience 
at  all  with  the  Idea  that  a  nation  can  inflate 
itself  into  long  and  sustained  economic 
growth. 

"The  maintenance  of  relative  price  stabil- 
ity and  eqtilllbrlum  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments," he  declares,  "is  not  only  compatible 
with  a  rapid  and  sustained  development  proc- 
ess but  Is.  In  fact,  an  Indispensable  prerequis- 
ite of  it.".  Mr.  Zolotas  is  concerned  mainly 
with  his  own  underdeveloped  Greece,  but  his 
assessment  also  applies  to  more  "advanced" 
nations. 

The  European  banker  cheerfully  concedes 
that  for  "a  certain  limited  period"  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  can  go  hand  In  hand  with  In- 
flationary monetary  policies  and  a  persistent 
deficit  In  the  balance  of  payments.  Sooner 
or  later,  however,  lax  flnanclal  policies  will 
begin  to  cut  into  a  nation's  economic  growth, 
a  process  that  can  become  cumulative. 

One  reason  is  that  a  nation  at  some  point 
runs  into  shortages  of  some  types  of  material 
and  manpower,  as  Is  already  beginning  to 
happen  in  the  United  States.  A  government 
which  nonetheless  continues  the  stimulus  of 
artificially  easy  money,  high  spending  and 
budget  deficits  may  contribute  less  to  the 
growth  of  the  economy  than  It  does  to  the 
growth  of  price  Inflation. 

Inflated  prices,  of  course,  can  only  worsen 
a  nation's  balance-of-payments  problems  by 
making  Its  exports  relatively  less  marketable 
abroad.  In  the  United  States,  It's  worth  not- 
ing, those  payments  problems  have  stemmed 
in  large  part  from  "expansionary"  domestic 
financial  policies;  the  economy  has  been 
flooded  with  so  much  money  that  Investors 
and  businessmen  generally  have  been  pushed 
into  finding  new  outlets  for  funds  overseas. 

If  a  government  In  that  situation  merely 
forces  businessmen  or  investors  to  bring  a 
lot  of  their  money  home,  the  result  can 
hardly  help  but  be  new  pressure  for  domestic 
price  Inflation.  Nor  is  the  result  likely  to 
be  diflferent  when,  as  Is  the  current  U.S.  case, 
the  governmental  tactic  Is  chiefly  "persua- 
sion" Instead  of  outright  compulsion.  And 
more  Inflation  means  more  pressure  on  the 
balance  of  payments,  and  so  on. 
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Mr.  Zolotas  does  not  suggest  that  govern- 
ments should  give  up  trying  to  spur  econom- 
ic growth — far  from  It.  What  he  is  urging 
is  that,  for  the  sake  of  economic  growth 
among  other  things,  a  government  should 
pursue  a  policy  of  financial  moderation. 

This  means,  as  we  read  his  views,  that  a 
government  should  gear  its  creation  of  money 
and  credit  to  realistically  attainable  esti- 
mates of  future  economic  growth.  He  would 
look  askance,  in  other  words,  at  a  condition 
such  as  that  of  the  United  States,  where  bank 
credit  for  several  years  has  been  growing  a 
good  deal  faster  than  the  economy. 

A  policy  of  financial  moderation,  by  less- 
ening fears  of  Inflation,  would  promote  busi- 
ness confidence — which  is,'  after  all,  essen- 
tial to  economic  growth.  By  eliminating 
artificially  low  interest  rates,  the  policy  also 
would  encourage  more  investment  at  home 
instead  of  abroad. 

A  government  following  a  policy  of  mod- 
eration In  its  own  spending  can  open  the  way 
to  beneficial  tax  reductions,  not  Just  those 
that  increase  budget  deficits.  In  that  way 
private  resources  are  freed  to  boost  the 
growth  of  the  economy  instead  of  the  growth 
of  the  government. 

As  a  government  grows,  Mr.  Zolotas  Implies, 
so  does  Its  estimate  of  its  ability  to  guide  the 
economy  to  endless  expansion.  The  result  in 
Greece  is  a  growth -impeding  "multitude  of 
uncoordinated  and  often  contradictory  meas- 
ures which  have  accumulated  over  a  long 
period  of  time  and  are  now  piled  up  in  a 
chaotic  whole." 

Although  Mr.  Zolotas  deals  mainly  with 
his  native  land  rather  than  the  United  States, 
this  Greek  obviously  has  the  words  for  it.  too. 
Were  Washington  but  listening,  the  advice  Is 
a  gift  not  to  beware  but  to  be  heeded. 


Proposed  Voting  Rights  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19, 1965 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  outset  I  wish  to  reaffirm 
and  reemphaslze  my  support  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  the  15th  amend- 
ment which  assures  the  right  to  vote  to 
all  citizens  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude. 

While  this  may  seem  a  superfluous  and 
unnecessary  statement  to  make,  I  do  so 
in  view  of  the  recent  fervor  and  wave  of 
emotionalism  concerning  efforts  to  Im- 
plement the  provisions  of  the  15th 
amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  great 
difTerence  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
15th  amendment,  and  the  desirability  as 
well  as  the  necessity  for  enforcing  It 
whenever  the  rights  of  any  of  our  citi- 
zens to  vote  are  denied  or  abridged.  It 
seems,  however,  that/ any  objection  or 
criticism  voiced  against  the  pending  pro- 
posal made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  causes  an  Immediate  In- 
ference that  the  Individual  making  the 
criticism  is  not  sympathetic  to  the  15th 
amendment  or  willing  to  support  en- 
forcement of  it. 

I  recognize  that  the  15th  amendment 
providcf  for  its  enforcement  by  the  Con- 


gress and  I  am  willing  to  support  legisla- 
tion to  achieve  this.  In  fact,  I  will  sup- 
p>ort  legislation  far  more  extensive  in 
character  than  the  proposal  made  by 
the  President,  if  such  action  is  required. 
However,  I  think  we  should  make  every 
effort  first  to  establish  just  what  is  re- 
quired. The  President's  bill  obviously 
was  huiTiedly  written  under  the  stress  of 
great  emotion.  It  is  fraught  with  incon- 
sistencies and  inequities  and  therefore 
must  be  thoroughly  studied  and  debated. 
We  must  make  certain  that  in  our  ef- 
fort to  prevent  violation  of  the  15th 
amendment  we  do  not  "burn  down  the 
barn  ui  order  to  get  rid  of  the  rats."  I 
am  afraid  that  this  is  what  the  proposal 
made  by  the  Presfdent  does  as  it  now 
stands  and  certainly  we  can  all  agree 
that  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  single 
right. 

Among  my  objections  to  the  proposal 
offered  by  the  President  is  that  while  it 
attempts  to  protect  the  rights  of  citizens 
under  the  15th  amendent,  It  violates 
article  I,  section  2.  as  well  as  the  17th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  which 
specifically  provides  for  the  States  to  set 
the  qualifications  of  voters. 

The  present  bill,  in  my  opinion,  denies 
due  process  and  equal  protection  of  the 
law,  as  guaranteed  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment, to  a  large  segment  of  our  people 
in  the  States  to  which  it  applied.  Fur- 
ther, it  would  seem  that  the  bill  as  written 
inflicts  punishment  without  judicial 
hearing  and  is  therefore  a  "bill  of  attain- 
der" in  violation  of  section  9  of  article  I 
of  the  Constitution. 

It  seems  that  there  should  be  some  way 
of  preventing  unfair  application  of  voter 
qualifications  without  eliminating  the 
qualifications  entirely.  While  we  all 
agree  that  there  should  be  equal  right 
to  vote  I  think  we  likewise  can  agree  that 
there  should  be  a  reasonable  require- 
ment of  Intelligence.  However,  If  the 
separate  States  do  not  care  to  make  this 
minimum  requirement  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  do  so  by  the  Constitution  but 
neither  are  they  prevented  from  so  doing. 
Another  serious  deficiency  in  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal  Is  that  it  uses  an  arbi- 
trary, and,  in  fact,  punitive  formula  by 
which  we  would  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment. The  formula  assumes,  that  dis- 
crimination exists  In  some  six  States  In 
this  Nation,  but  not  In  the  other  States. 
Its  double  application  would  make  It 
necessary  for  Federal  registrars  to  come 
Into  my  own  State,  Virginia,  and  register 
an  illiterate  voter  because  less  than  50 
percent  voted  and  we  have  a  literacy  test. 
But  in  New  York  State,  where  a  hteracy 
test  is  also  required,  the  same  illiterate 
voter  would  not  be  allowed  to  register 
because  New  York's  literacy  test  is  not 
questioned  since  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  adult  population  voted  in  the  last 
election  there. 

It  has  been  observed  that  because  of 
the  hteracy  test  embodied  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  New  York,  thou- 
sands of  Puerto  Ricans,  who  are  literate 
in  Spanish  but  not  in  English,  are  dis- 
franchised. Under  the  administration's 
proix>sal  this  practice  is  perfectly  legal. 
The  question  could  well  be  asked  about 
other  States,  particularly  the  State  of 
Texas,  where  less  than  50  percent  of  the 


adult  population  went  to  the  polls  in 
1964.  But  Texas  is  not  included  in  the 
legislation  because  a  literacy  test  is  Viot 
used.  Could  public  apathy  and  lack  of 
a  strong  two-party  system  in  Texas  have 
been  responsible  for  less  than  50  percciu 
participation — or  could  there  have  bven 
discrimination  which  should  bring  the 
State  of  Texas  under  this  bill,  which  cer- 
tainly should  be  seeking  to  enforce  the 
15th  amendment  equally  for  all  citiz  r.s 
regardless  of  where  they  Uve? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  support  a  proper 
proposal  that  will  implement  and  enfci  ce 
the  provisions  of  the  15th  amendment 
equally  and  uniformly  throughout  every 
State  of  this  Nation  without  prohibiting 
reasonable  provisions  requiring  miiu- 
mum  intelligence  and  standards  of  citi- 
zenship. The  present  proposals  do  not 
meet  these  standards. 


Tribute  to  Earl  J.  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  B.  PEARSON 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1965 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Earl 
J.  Johnson,  chief  of  the  worldwide  news 
operations  of  United  Press  International, 
retired  not  long  ago.  Kansas  is  proud  to 
claim  Mr.  Johnson  as  a  native  son.  as 
he  was  bom,  raised,  and  educated  in 
Kansas.  We  congratulate  him  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  unique  and  distingui.'^!  ed 
career. 

I  ask  that  an  article,  appearing  In  the 
New  York  Times,  saluting  Mr.  Johnson, 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chiep  UPI  News  Executive  Retires 
(By  McCandlish.  Phillips) 

Within  a  century  Kansas  has  prodii  cd 
two  unusual  news  editors.  One  was  Wil!i  m 
Allen  White,  of  the  Emporia  Gazette,  who 
became  famous  in  the  English-speaking 
world.  The  other  is  an  editor  virtually  no- 
body but  newsmen  know. 

White  was  born  at  Emporia  in  1868.  He 
won  renown  as  an  editorialist  and  tnterprerer 
Of  Middle  Western  small  town  culture. 

Earl  J.  Johnson  came  out  of  the  grain  mid 
livestock  center  of  Winfield,  Kans.,  where 
he  was  born  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  He 
caught  on  as  a  wire  service  reporter  in  Chi- 
cago in  1921,  and  found  it  'precisely  my  d;>h 
ripht  off." 

Lnst  week  he  retired  as  cliief  of  the  world- 
wide news  operations  of  United  Press  In:cr- 
natioiial. 

TIimxY    YTARS    ON    THE    JOB 

For  30  years  he  was  editor  of  the  roiii;c!- 
the-clock  wires  that  never  cease  their  rapid 
clacking.  Reporters  and  editors  under  jjim 
in  265  bure:ius  fed  a  continuous  flow  of  ne<''s 
to  6.066  newspapers  and  radio-television  ^■  i- 
tioiis  in  114  nations  and  territories. 

Mr.  Johnson's  aim  w.as  to  make  the  nt.vs 
report  "digestible,  even  If  not  appetizing."  .>s 
he  edited  the  service  through  World  War  II. 
nuclear  bombings.  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  t':;e 
emergence    of    sateUiles    and    men    in    orbit 
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Five  long  days  a  week — roughly  from  9  a.m. 
to  7:30  p.m. — Mr.  Johnson's  post  was  in  his 
office  at  220  East  42d  Street,  with  the  UPI's 
v,;re  always  running  at  his  left  hand.  The 
tup  foreign  and  domestic  reports  rolled  out 
on  yards  of  yellow  paper  at  3,000  words  an 
lii'-.ir. 

On  the  Job,  he  said  in  an  Interview  last 
Wf.  Ic,  "you  sort  of  tie  in  with  the  leased-wire 
s\:iem,  and  you  and  It  seem  to  become  all 
p,:t  of  the  same  nervous  system." 

: 'r.  Johnson  lived  close  to  the  oflBce — a 
4-  .mute  ride  by  taxi  in  an  emergency — at 
4;  ■  East  57th  Street.  The  apartment  had 
tw  .  tie-lines  direct  to  the  office,  one  in  his 
bt^room  and  one  in  the  library. 

Said  a  man  who  used  to  run  the  late-night 
d  k  at  United  Press  here:  "A  story  would  be 
br  .iking  and  Johnson  would  call  and  ask 
:wi.'  or  three  questions  and  would  have  you 
n.':i!ed  right  to  the  wall.  He  knew  every- 
thing going  on  In  the  world  and  he  would  go 
m  aiediately — immediately — to  the  crux  of 
th-  matter  and  how  you  should  get  at  It." 

In  Mr.  Johnson's  view,  "the  main  thing  is 
to  -tay  flexible  and  on  top  of  the  news.  The 
eii'ihasis  in  the  news  shifts  from  hour  to 
hi  ;r,  and  there's  never  a  point  at  which  you 
c,u.  stop  and  say,  'that's  that.'  Unhke  a 
nc.vspaper,  here  you  never  have  a  complete 
product." 

-Anywhere  in  the  world,  a  reporter  who  was 
re  'Ay  coming  in  with  a  good  Job  on  a  fast- 
br.aklng  story  was  likely  to  get  "a  cheer" 
from  the  boss:  A  short  message — "Well  han- 
cl:c'J.  Terrific  performance."  or  "You  hit 
tJ:  I  one  right  on  the  nose." — signed  E.J.J. 

Because  of  Mr.  Johnson's  singular  ability 
tr  inspire  enthusiasm  in  reporters,  a  great 
m  .ny  young  men  were  willing,  as  one  old 
ii  nd  put  it,  "to  knock  their  guts  out  for 
3  years  for  Earl  Johnson  and  good  old  team 
i: :  $30  a  week"  before  moving  o:i  to  bigger 
r.'  v.s  jobs  elsewhere. 

TOOK  A  JOB  AT   17 

The  war  draft  was  on  in  1917  when  he  quit 
hLch  school  to  take  a  Job  with  the  Winfield 
C.  irier  (3.000  copies  daily).  The  Courier 
f<.  nd  itself  with  "an  overage  editor  and  one 
o-  two  women,"  so  the  draft-proof  lad  of  17 
I'  ame  "quite  a  wheel  covering  city  hall,  the 
c :.  ;rt.s.  and  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

.\t  the  University  of  Kansas  he  became  the 
c.::ipus  correspondent  for  the  Kansas  City 
J.  -Trnal,  the  morning  paper,  and  the  Kansas 
C     y  Post,  the  evening  paper. 

'The  Post  was  a  very  flashy  paper,  and  they 
!'.  '.d  $7.50  a  column."  Mr.  Johnson  recalled. 
."=■'.  if  you  discovered  that  the  girls  in  some 
s  ority  were  shaving  their  legs  because  some 
d  :tor  told  you  he'd  gone  over  to  treat  a  cut, 
t.  ■  y'd  take  it  and  run  in  right  down  page 
1" 

At  22  he  headed  the  Cleveland  bureau  of 
tiiC  United  Press,  then  went  back  to  Chicago 
r-  night  editor  in  1925.  He  ran  the  European 
si.-'.ice  as  "Hitler  was  coming  up  and  things 
wpre  beginning  to  bubble"  in  1933-34,  and 
bi -ime  editor  of  the  entire  service  In  1935. 

Mr.  Johnson,  an  articulate,  xAidramatic. 
"'.'.ceply  Inquisitive  man  with  a  curiosity  that 
r.  iges  over  the  whole  field  of  human  ex- 
p  .-ience,"  as  a  former  UPI  foreign  editor  put 
i'.  .showed  a  capacity  to  work  fast  and  remain 
■  V  inpletely  unflustered"  in  the  midst  of  any 
C-: -is. 

AN  ABLE  CONVEBSATION'ALIST 

With  a  ready  wit  and  an  almost  bottonxless 
si-re  of  anecdotes,  Mr.  Johnson  was  able  to 
r  iverse  on  a  staggering  variety  of  subjects. 
A    one  fomier  subordinate  put  it: 

■  He  would  talk  with  you  about  the  most 
s'  uruse  point  of  religious  doctrine  that  you 
C'  lid  think  of.  Then  when  the  next  guy 
V.  Iked  in,  he  would  talk  with  him  about  the 
t.iwdy  houses  of  Cairo." 

At  one  time  Mr.  Johnson  had  working  un- 
t'  '  him  a  foreign  news  analyst  who  made  a 
i. -ijit  of  leaving  the  office  several  times  a  day 
t' '  drop  Into  a  nearby  tavern. 


One  day  the  analyst's  absences  were  longer 
and  more  frequent  than  usual.  His  wife  tele- 
phoned Mr.  Johnson  next  morning  to  say  the 
man  could  not  come  to  work  becatise  of  a 
cold. 

"I  know,"  Mr.  Johnson  replied.  "I  saw  him 
catching  it  yesterday." 

Associates  knew  Mr.  Johnson  as  "a  real 
stripped-down  kind  of  pro"  who  never  pro- 
jected his  own  personality  Into  his  work. 
Yet  he  savored  deeply  the  romance  of 
journalism. 

"Surely  these  have  been  golden  years  for 
newsmen,  and  the  end  Is  not  in  sight,"  he 
wrote  in  a  final  weekly  memo  to  editors. 
"Yesterday  a  man  walked  among  the  stars. 
Tomorrow  he  will  step  onto  the  moon." 

After  44  years  of  facing  "a  deadline  every 
minute,"  Mr.  Johnson  will  not  cover  that 
story.  He  and  his  wife  are  having  a  house 
built  at  Southampton,  L.I..  far  from  the  end- 
less chatter  of  the  teletype  machines. 


An  Industry  rule  of  thumb  Is  that  for  every 
♦  1  spent  to  generate  power  In  an  area,  an- 
other $3  is  Invested  by  Indtistrlal  customers 
there,  old  and  new.  That  new  business  Is 
gained  by  adequate  p>ower  Is  reflected  In  the 
company's  claim  that,  serving  25  percent  of 
the  CaroUnas'  land  area.  It  has  helped  to 
attract  50  percent  of  the  States  new  indus- 
tries In  the  last  5  years. 

So  If  creative  federalism  is  active  In  Ap- 
palachia,  it  does  noi  seem  to  be  doing  much 
for  what  could  be,  by  the  $3-for-$l  rule  of 
thumb,  a  revenue-producing  private  invest- 
ment of  much  larger  scope.  Surely  it  Is  a 
strange  inconsistency  when  federalism — 
which  can  create  nothing  without  first  tax- 
ing the  rewards  of  private  initiative — whoops 
it  up  lor  a  $1.1  billion  handout  while  it  lets 
creative  business,  with  its  own  spending 
program  potentially  three  times  as  big.  go 
begging. 


Uncreative  Federalism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  19,  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Wall  Street  Joui'nal  of  April  13  there  ap- 
peared an  editorial  entitled  "Uncreative 
Federalism."  On  April  15  another  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Veneer  of  Pi-agma- 
tism"  appeared.  Both  of  these  editorials 
should  be  of  real  interest  to  the  Members 
of  the  House: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr   13.  1S65] 
Uncreative  Federalism 

When  President  Johnson  signed  the  bill 
authorizing  $1.1  billion  for  Federal  programs 
in  Appalachia.  he  hailed  It  as  a  true  ex- 
ample of  creative  federalism.  Yet  that  same 
federalism  is  impeding  possibly  more  signifi- 
cant developments  of  private  enterprise  in 
the  same  area. 


IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Jovirnal.  Apr.  15.  1965) 
The  Veneer  of  Pragmatism 

The  education  bill  President  Johnson 
signed  Sunday  is  offered  as,  among  other 
things,  a  monument  to  his  administration's 
professed  pragmatism.  By  so  completely 
stressing  the  educational  plight  of  children 
from  poor  families,  public  argument  for  the 
bill  painted  It  as  neatly  tailored  to  attack 
a  specific  pressing  problem,  not  the  sweeping 
aid-to-education  proposals  liberal  Democrats 
have  pushed  in  prior  years. 

The  argument,  while  it  proved  an  effective 
sales  pitch,  seems  based  far  more  on  illusion 
than  reality.  A  few  largely  political  conces- 
sions helped  create  an  impression  the  bill  was 
pragmatically  designed  to  meet  particular 
needs.  In  substance,  though,  it  would  take 
real  effort  to  devise  a  program  departing 
less  from  the  old  doctrinaire  proposals. 

A  more  specific  approach  would  respond 
to  an  important  criticism  of  most  Federal 
aid  programs — that  they  spread  themselves 
so  thinly  they  end  up  almost  completely  In- 
effective. Moreover,  there  are  unquestioned 
educational  problems  related  to  poverty  in 
certain  areas.  Some  rural  school  districts 
do  not  have  the  funds  modern  education  so 
often  demands.  In  big  cities  the  exodus  to 
suburbs  has  eroded  tax  bases  Just  as  the 
growth  of  slums  created  huge  educational 
demands. 

The  current  act's  proponents  stressed  these 
needs,  pointing  to  that  part  of  the  measures 


Specifically,  a  private  electric  power  coni-  _  _ 

pany  in  Appalachia  is  ready  to  spend  891«     fund  allocation  formula  based  on  the~nuiii 

million    of^  Its    own^  ^^^l    °^    \^°    power>>^    of    students    from    poorer    families.      A 

,-.r.^i^,^      c„  <■„_  w  <„  v,„.-,„  i.-,^  ,— -,.  ^  sp*:ific  aid  for  the  poor,  this  approach   is 


projects.  So  far  it  is  being  held  back  from 
spending  a  dime  by  Congress  and  a  Federal 
agency. 

For  several  years  the  Duke  Power  Co., 
serving  customers  in  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, has  been  trying  to  get  Congress  to 
approve  a  proposed  $210  million  powerplant 
on  the  Savannah  River.  Federal  law  pro- 
vides that  Congress  must  sanction  any  power- 
plant  built  on  a  navigable  river  or  stream. 
Some  Congressmen  are  Insisting  that  un- 
less approval  of  a  neighboring  Federal  power 
project  is  tied  to  any  bill  allowing  the  Duke 
project,  they  won't  vote  for  the  latter,  though 
it  is  hard  to  see  why  each  should  not  be  con- 
sidered on  its  own  merits. 

The  second  project,  in  upper  South  Caro- 
lina, requires  only  a  license  from  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  It  would  represent 
an  investment  of  $700  million  in  an  area 
now  qualifying  for  aid-to-Appalachla  funds, 
but  the  project  is  opposed  by  federally  fi- 
nanced rural  electric  cooperatives  on  the 
ground  that  some  day  a  Federal  plant  might 
be  built  there  (none  now  is  planned)  from 
which  they  could  get  preferential  treatment. 
Meanwhile  the  FPC  amiably  has  granted  a 
delay  in  fvirther  hearings  on  the  project  at 
the  request  of  the  Interior  Department, 
which  also  wants  to  intervene. 

Moreover,  the  Duke  projects  actually  In- 
volve more  than  the  $910  million  plant  cost. 


indVrect  enough  to  begin  with.  Certainly 
theije  are  poor  students  everywhere;  but  most 
distiticts  can  help  their  own  without  outside 
help.  In  most  schools  a  good  education  is 
already  there  for  the  taking  by  either  rich 
or  poor.  Giving  such  districts  aid  intended 
for  the  impoverished  merely  takes  it  away 
from  those  with  real  needs. 

Even  this  modest  attempt  to  help  poorer 
districts,  though,  was  largely  imdermined  by 
a  second  Item  in  the  allocation  formula  giv- 
ing more  help  to  States  which  already  have 
high  per  pupil  expenditures.  The  formula 
gives  to  the  poor  districts  with  one  hand  and 
takes  away  with  the  other. 

The  upshot  is  that  Federal  aid  will  go  to 
94  percent  of  the  Nation's  counties.  Only 
some  10  percent  of  its  funds  will  go  to  the 
four  Southern  States  most  often  cited  as  edu- 
cationally backward.  Less  than  20  percent 
will  go  to  the  24  largest  cities  with  distinct 
urban  problems.  Moreover,  It  gives  local  dis- 
tricts large  latitude  In  spending  which 
doubtless  means  that  the  funds  will  often  go 
Into  general  coffers  rather  than  specific  pro- 
grams for  the  poor. 

So  it  seems  the  Nation  now  has  the  general 
educational  aid  proposed  so  often  in  the  past. 
Underlining  the  departure  from  pragmatism, 
this  Innovation  comes  Just  at  a  time  local 
districts  have  pretty  well  validated  the  con- 
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tentlon    that    the    need    is   far   from    wide- 
spread. 

Current  school  enrollments  reflect  the 
peak  of  the  "baby  boom"  which  originally 
engendered  the  pleas  for  Federal  help.  Yet, 
as  our  Mr.  Sullivan  pointed  out  on  this  page 
recently,  the  average  class  size  per  teacher 
is  at  a  low  record  low.  Teachers'  salaries 
have  increased  at  twice  the  national  average 
in  the  last  decade.  Local  districts  are  build- 
ing classrooms  at  a  rate  15  percent  above 
the  Government's  own  estimate  of  need. 

Choosing  this  time  to  press  for  what 
amounts  to  general  aid  certainly  seems  to 
Indicate  only  the  most  rigid  thinking.  The 
only  strong  evidence  of  pragmatism  in  the 
education  act  comes  in  its  clever  political 
opportunism.  It  gives  parochial  schools 
just  enough  aid  to  quell  their  opposition,  but 
not  enough  to  Inflame  their  opponents.  It 
creates  an  Impression  of  riding  the  poor,  but 
courts  votes  from  other  districts  by  actually 
broadcasting  Federal  funds. 

Unfortunately,  it  may  be  true  that  this 
Is  typical  of  what  passes  for  pragmatism  in 
the  current  administration.  Under  anal- 
ysis, it  seems  nothing  more  than  the  old 
doctrinaire  formulas  covered  with  a  decep- 
tive political  veneer. 


April  31,  19 or. 


President  Johnson's  Fann  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  MONTOYA 

OF   NEW    MEXICO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  AvrU  21.  1965 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
relative  to  President  Johnson's  farm 
program.  This  editorial  was  published 
recently  In  the  Independent,  an  Ander- 
son, S.C..  newspaper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Independent,  Anderson  (S.C.), 

Apr.  12,  19651 

President    Takes   Steps   To    Bring   Farmer 

Improvements  He  Deserves 

The  trouble  with  the  American  farmer  is 
that  he's  Just  too  efficient. 

He  can  produce  enough  food  to  feed  him- 
self and  45  other  people  whereas,  by  con- 
trast, the  collectivized  peasant-farmer  of  the 
Soviet  Union  can  manage  to  do  no  better 
than  to  feed  himself  and  seven  others.  The 
American  farmer  surpassed  that  level  at  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

The  American  farmer  does  well  by  the 
American  consumer,  whose  food  bill  now 
amounts  to  only  18  percent  of  his  income, 
while  In  the  Soviet  Union  the  figure  is  53 
percent,  and  In  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  it's  30  and  32  percent,  respectively. 
Mississippi  Senator  James  Eastland  esti- 
mated recently  that  If,  in  1965.  Americans 
were  paying  the  same  percentage  of  their 
income  for  food  as  they  paid  in  1935,  they'd 
be  shelling  out  another  $24.6  billion  for  food. 
But  the  American  farmer  has  done  less 
well  by  himself.  While  the  incomes  of  most 
other  segments  of  the  economy  have  been 
rising  within  the  last  several  years,  his  has 
been  falling.  His  enormous  efficiency,  as 
President  Johnson  pointed  out  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  the  other  day,  has  left  him 
"working  harder  and  enjoying  it  less."  His 
prices  are  5  percent  lower  than  they  were  15 
years  ago,  and  the  parity  Index,  which  stood 
at  100  percent  In  1949,  stands  today  at  about 


75  percent.  That  means  the  farmer's  dollar 
is  worth  only  three-fourths  of  what  it  was 
worth  15  or  16  years  ago. 

The  President  Is  proposing  a  number  of 
adjustments  in  pj-esent  commodity  pro- 
grams which,  he  expects,  will  Improve  things 
considerably.  His  aim  Is  to  see  that  the 
farmer  gets  more  for  his  work  while  the  con- 
simier  is  getting  more  for  his  monev — and 
if  the  Federal  Govermcnt  is  able  to  save 
some  money  in  the  proc?£-.=:.  so  much  the 
better. 

Mr.  Johnson's  proposed  farm  biU  is  con- 
centrated on  four  commodities— rice,  wheat, 
feed  grains  and  wool;  .t  cotton  program  will 
come  later.  Basically,  the  procrrams  are 
designed  to  increase  domestic  pupjxsrt  levels. 
with  somewhat  larger  price  supports  for  small 
producers  of  rice  and  wool  than  are  received 
by  the  big  producers,  while  providing  lower 
prices  for  export  markets. 

To  a  degree,  the  President's  farm  plan  in- 
volves a  shift  of  the  cost  of  the  support 
burden  from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  the 
consumers,  but  the  displacement — as  far  as 
consumers  are  concerned— will  be  scarcely 
noticeable,  whereas  the  added  income  for 
farmers  will  be  significant  and  welcome. 

The  direct  relationship  between  the  price 
of  commodities  on  the  farm  and  the  price  in 
the  grocery  store  is,  as  the  President  pointed 
out,  a  thing  of  the  past.  Marketing  charges 
now  account  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  retail 
food  prices.  "A  50-cent  Increase  In  the  price 
of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  for  example.  wiU  in- 
crease the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  by  little 
more  than  1  cent,"  Mr.  Johnson  declared. 

Following  the  suggestions  of  a  recent  Pres- 
idential study  panel,  Mr.  Johnson  is  sug- 
gesting a  long-term  crop  adjustment  pro- 
gram which  could  assist  elderly  farmers  to 
retire,  help  ease  the  transition  for  those 
small  farmers  who  want  to  quit  operations 
themselves  and,  in  the  process,  retire  about 
50  million  acres  from  production. 

There's  nothing  radical  about  any  of  these 
ideas,  which  is  Just  as  well,  and  there's  noth- 
ing sacred  about  them,  either.  Congress  will 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  all  of  them,  as  it 
should.  But  the  direction  seems  sound.  The 
American  farmer  is  not  locrfcing  for  special 
favors,  but  he  wants— and  he  is  entitled  to 
have— an  equal  chance. 


Cigarette  Debate  Still  Smoking 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19. 1965 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  great  concern  expressed  over  cig- 
arettes of  late,  I  believe  It  is  timely  to 
include  in  the  Record  the  informative 
article  by  Charles  Bartlett  appearing  in 
the  April  13  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
As  usual,  Mr.  Bartletfs  analysis  of  this 
important  matter  is  masterfully  done 
and  I  am  proud  to  insert  it  in  the  Record  : 

CiG.XRETTE    DeB.\TE    STILL  SMOKING 

(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

Congress  appears  ready  to  recjuire  cigarettes 
to  be  labeled  as  hazards  to  health  but  the 
reform  spirit  may  not  be  strong  enough  to 
require  that  the  warning  be  projected  Into 
the  wonderful  world  of  cigarette  advertising 

This  world  in  which  freshness,  taste,  and 
flavor  abound  is  protected  on  both  sides  of 
the  Capitol  by  agents  of  the  22  Stiites  In 
which  tobacco  farmers  abound.  The  latent 
perils  medically  ascribed  to  cigarettes  seem 


less  persuasive  at  present  than  the  momeii- 
tum  of  an  industry  with  annual  gross  sal.-g 
exceeding  $7  billion. 

The  hearings  have  been  partially  distort,  d 
by  an  effort  to  convince  the  legislators  tl-.  it 
the  Surgeon  General's  Advisory  Commif.oe 
erred  in  its  finding  that  cigarette  smok:;-^ 
is  "causally  related  to  lung  cancer  in  me:.  • 
and  bears  some  relationship  to  other  \u:y^ 
diseases,  A  parade  of  dissenting  doctors  l.  :  ^ 
scientists  has  gone  before  the  Senate  .i:  1 
House    committees. 

Congress  is  ill  equipped  to  make  mecii  ;' 
judgments,  particularly  upon  the  mount,  .  , 
of  evidence  that  was  analyzed  by  the  advis.  rv 
committee,  as  impartial  and  qualified  a  pa'  • . 
as  could  be  assembled.  These  findings  .■.:c" 
supported  by  similar  studies  in  Brit;.:!.. 
Italy  and  Sweden,  and  by  a  recent  poll  ..f 
American  physicians.  Of  the  62.000  doct  r.s 
responding  to  the  poll.  95  percent  describee) 
smoking  as  a  health  hazard  and  only  2.8  pi  r- 
cent  maintained  that  it  was  not. 

The  tobacco  Industry  wants  national  legis- 
lation in  order  to  avoid  the  complexities'  of 
State  legislation.  It  will  accept  a  labeling 
requirement,  which  will  ward  off  lawsuits  by 
victims  of  lung  cancer.  But  the  industry- 
does  not  want  to  be  forced  to  Include  the 
health  warning  in  its  advertising,  as  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  proposes. 

Some  Senators  ask  why  advertisers  shoiud 
not  similarly  be  obliged  to  warn  against  the 
danger  of  detergents  if  you  drink  them  or  of 
automobiles  If  you  crash  them.  The  answer 
is  that  those  advertisers  are  not  trying  r.o 
induce  people  to  drink  detergents  or  cra.-h 
automobiles.  The  cigarette  ads,  on  the  other 
hand,  specifically  entreat  the  consumer  to 
take  a  step  known  to  be  hazardous. 

The  cigarette  companies  maintain  that  tlie 
value  of  their  television  advertising  will  "oe 
negated  by  a  necessity  to  include  the  health 
warning.  But  many  have  noted  from  tiie 
tobacco  sales  figures  that  this  advertisir.i:, 
doubled  by  some  companies  since  the  coJ- 
cern  over  cigarettes  arose,  has  managed  :  :- 
ready  to  negate  the  impact  of  the  warninfr  bv 
the  Surgeon  General's  Committee. 

Congress'  dislike  to  intrude  upon  freed'  ;u 
of  advertising  Is  challenged  in  this  case  ijv 
the  potency  of  the  cigarette  advertisers,  \\h. 
currently  sponsor  55  tele%-lsion  programs  ■  :; 
3  networks.  Against  this  propaganci.i, 
the  warning  by  the  advlsery  committee  will 
be  no  more  likely  to  stand  than  the  words  .f 
England's  King  James  I,  who  denounce  J 
smoking  in  1604  as  "a  custom  loathsome  o 
the  eye,  harmful  to  the  brain,  dangerous  to 
the  lungs." 

Now  marked  as  more  hazardous  and  habr- 
formlng  than  alcohol,  cigarettes  enjoy  a 
freedom  from  advertising  restraints  th  a 
Congress  took  away  from  alcohol  in  1935 
The  Treasury  Department  supervises  liquor 
advertising  in  a  way  that  has  kept  it  o:f 
television  and  free  of  the  romantic  and  soci.U 
Inferences  that  figure  in  the  cigarette  ad- 
The  tobacco  industry  has  Just  begun  :j 
police  Itself  with  a  code  that  bans  tes'  - 
monlals  by  celebrities  along  with  other  mi.-- 
leadlng  appeals  to  youth.  This  is  evideir.lv 
a  sincere  effort,  but  it  does  not  come  \o 
grips  with  the  basic  issue  of  whether  i.'.e 
public  Interest  Is  served  by  urging  people  t  > 
."smoke  without  warning  them  that  thcir 
health  may  be  damaged. 

President  Johnson  has  stood  aloof  fr.  n 
this  issue.  Aids  say  this  is  not  because  iwi 
close  friends.  Abe  Fortas  and  Earle  Cem- 
ents, have  been  retained  bv  the  tobac:o 
companies  or  because  of  his  own  tclevisi' n 
properties.  The  President's  aloofness  is  :\'^- 
crlbed  to  the  fact  that  intervention  will 
bring  problems  with  powerful  legislators 
from  tobacco  States. 

The  House  is  expected  to  pnj.s  a  bill  t't  ■ 
will  defer  to  the  wishes  of  the  tobacco  indti  - 
try.  The  Senate  is  imcerUiin  because  oi  ti- 
zeal  of  Senator  M.m,'rine  Neubercer,  Demo- 
crat, of  Oregon,  and  the  optimism  that  Sen.- 
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ator  Warren  Magnuson,  Democrat,  of  ■Wash- 
ington, the  cigar-smoking  chairman  of  the 
C'  mmerce  Committee,  will  prove  reluctant 
\v  leave  the  health  of  the  young  within  reach 
o;  *he  admen. 


Lexington,  Ky.,  Keeps  Clay's  Memory 
Fresh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1965 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uranimous  consent  that  an  article  from. 
the  "Washington  Star  of  April  17,  1965, 
eii'itled  "Lexington,  Ky.,  Keeps  Clay's 
Memory  Fresh,"  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pt  ndix  of  the  Record.  This  article  was 
\v:itten  in  connection  with  the  Consulta- 
t;  11  on  Church  Union,  which  met  in  Lex- 
in.  ton  last  week,  and  it  pays  tribute  to 
t!.e  tovm,  its  people,  and  the  memoi-y  of 
a    1  eat  Kentuckian,  Henry  Clay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
\v.;s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.-  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)    Star,  Apr.   17, 

1965) 
Trr  Human  Side  of  Religion:  Lexington,  Ky., 
Keeps  Clay's  Memory  Fresh 

(By  Caspar  Nannes) 

The  memory  of  Henry  Clay,  the  great  Ken- 
f.  ky  Senator  who  ran  for  President  three 
:.:.  C3.  is  still  very  much  alive  in  Lexington, 
Ky  .  where  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union 
nif  t  last  week. 

niere  is  a  large  and  attractive  Henry  Clay 
Hi'-'h  School  plus  many  other  institutions  and 
p'.accs  of  business  using  the  statesman's 
revered  name.  Nearly  100  student  band 
members  of  the  high  school  came  to  Wash- 
iri-:*.on  last  Sunday  to  take  part  in  the  Cherry 
E;  ssom  Festival  parade  along  Constitution 
A"entie. 

Recently,  Clay's  still-beautiful  home  In  a 
fnie  residential  section  of  Lexington  was  des- 
ignated by  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L. 
L"i):ill  as  "a  registered  national  historic  land- 
ni  irk." 

DESIGNED  BY  L.^TROBE 

■^t  Is  good  this  was  done,  for  the  building 
ai.d  the  surrounding  estate  are  visual  monu- 
mt'nts  to  the  glories  of  an  earlier  period  In 
cyr  country's  life.  Born  In  Hanover  County 
Va..  Clay  came  to  Lexington  in  1797  when 
a  young  man  of  20.  About  1805  he  bought 
1.  r;d  for  his  home.  Seven  years  later  he 
prided  to  It,  so  that  he  owned  about  400  acres 
\\hrn  Benjamin  Latrobc,  architect  of  the 
U.>=.   Capitol,   designed   the    building. 

Taking  cognizance  of  the  many  majestic 
a^h  trees  on  the  ground.?,  Clay  named  his 
heme  Ashland.  A  great  deal  of  the  ash 
v.'codwork  in  the  house  came  from  the  trees 
'  ■,  the  estate. 

Ashland  is  two  stories  high  in  the  cen- 
it*r,  with  wings  of  one  story  on  either  side. 
Today  it  is  partially  covered  by  ivy.  adding  a 
special  charm  to  the  18th-century  style  of 
nrcliitecture.  The  building,  set  back  from 
the  street,  is  surrounded  by  well-wept  gar- 
dfiic.  50  kinds  of  trees  and  nxunerous  walks. 

Four  Presidents — three  while  in  office — 
^isiied  at  Ashland.  They  were  James  Madi- 
son. James  Monroe,  Martin  Van  Buren  and 
.Abraham  Lincoln.  The  last  came  before  he 
Aas  elected  President.  His  wife.  Mary  Todd. 
■.vas  born  In  Lexington,  knew  the  Clays  in- 
timately and  visited  them  frequently.  After 
moving   to   Springfield,   111^,    and   marrying 


Lincoln,  she  brought  him  to  Lexington  for 
a  visit. 

Daniel  Webster  and  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
also  were  among  the  great  figures  to  stay  at 
Ashland.     The  latter  visited  Clay  in  1825. 

FURNrnJBE  REMAINS 

Ashland  has  been  kept  very  much  as  it 
was  in  Clay's  time.  Much  of  the  original 
furniture,  some  of  which  had  been  brought 
from  France,  is  still  in  the  home. 

Statues,  statuettes,  and  portraits  of  Clay 
are  everjrwhere.  A  huge  oil  portrait,  copied 
by  Andrews  in  1852  from  the  John  Neagle 
painting  which  belongs  to  the  Union  League 
of  Philadelphia,  hangs  at  the  top  of  the  stair- 
way at  the  second  floor. 

Probably  best  remembered  for  his  Missouri 
Compromise  of  1821,  Clay  played  a  leading 
role  in  laws  still  influencing  our  Nation, 
Among  them  were  legislation  for  good  roads, 
stabilizing  the  national  currency  and  laying 
down  fiscal  policies  that  still  affect  the  bank- 
ing system. 

Recently  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  voted 
to  honor  the  five  most  influential  Senators 
by  having  their  portraits  painted  and  hung 
iiear  the  Senate  Chamber.  Those  chosen 
were  Daniel  Webster,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Rob- 
ert M.  LaFollette,  Robert  A.  Taft.  and  Henry 
Clay.  It  was  reported  Clay  received  the  high- 
est number  of  ballots. 

TWO   MORE  KENTTJCKIANS 

Press  rooms  are  too  often  uncomfortable, 
poorly  lighted  places  set  aside  by  conventions 
as  an  afterthought.  But  those  at  the  Phoe- 
ni.K  Hotel  during  the  Consultation  on  Church 
Union  were  light,  airy,  and  spacious. 

Perhaps  this  came  about  because  the  two 
rooms  were  named  after  famous  Kentucky 
figures — Stephen  C.  Foster  and  John  C. 
Breckenridge. 

Foster's  fame  is  still  fresh  as  his  beloved 
songs — "My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  "Old  Black 
Joe,"  "Swanee  River  "  among  others — are  still 
sung. 

Breckenridge.  one  of  three  candidates  who 
opposed  Lincoln  in  the  1860  presidential  elec- 
tion, has  receded  Into  history  for  most  peo- 
ple, but  his  imporumce  receives  tribute  In 
Kentucky. 

SOLDIER   HONORED 

Another  home  having  lilstorlc  associations 
stands  a  few  streets  from  the  heart  of  Lex- 
ington— the  Morgan  house.  Set  In  a  quiet 
neighborhood  near  Transylvania  College,  old- 
est school  of  higher  education  west  of  the 
Alieghenies,  the  building  of  gray  stones, 
white  doors,  and  narrow  elongated  windows 
is  enclosed  by  a  low  iron  fence.  Behind  the 
house  is  a  small  garden  with  shade  trees  and 
red  brick  walks. 

Outside  the  house  a  plaque  has  been 
erected.  It  states  this  is  the  "Home  of  John 
Hunt  Morgan.  'Thunderbolt  of  the  Confed- 
eracy"; born,  Huntsville.  Ala.,  June  1,  1825; 
killed  at  Greenville,  Tenn.,  September  4, 
1864;  lieutenant,  Kentucky  Volunteers  in  the 
Mexican  War,  1846-47;  major  general.  CSA 
^Confederate  States   of   America K    1861-64." 

A  legend  still  heard  in  Lexington  is  that 
on  one  occasion  Morgan  rode  his  horse  into 
the  livingroom  of  the  hou.=e,  leaned  down 
to  kiss  his  mother  goodby,  and  then  galloped 
the  animal  out  the  other  side  as  pursuing 
Union  soldiers  came  on  vhe  scene. 


Presidential   Inability   and   Vacancies   in 
the  Office  of  the  Vice  President 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13.  1965 

The   House   in   Committee   of   the   Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 


consideration  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
1)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relating  to 
succession  to  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi- 
dency and  to  cases  when  the  President  is  un- 
able to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
bis  office. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1,  as 
amended  because  I  believe  the  U.S.  Coh-r' 
stitution  is  not  only  ambiguous,  but  de-i' 
fective,  on  the  subject  of  presidential  dis- 
ability and  that  we,  as  a  nation,  have 
been  extremely  fortunate  that  our  Presi- 
dents have  been  able  to  discharge  their 
constitutional  responsibilities.  The  ofiRce 
of  Vice  President  was  made  vacant  due 
to  the  tragic  death  of  President  Kennedy 
and  there  has  been  no  procedure  for  fill- 
ing it. 

In  support  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler],  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  its  affiliate,  the  National 
Ponmi,  I  submitted  a  bill  of  my  own. 
House  Joint  Resolution  236,  for  not  only 
does  my  bill  support  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1,  it  calls  attention  to  the  problem 
relating  to  the  period  of  time  before  a 
disabled  President  should  resume  the 
powers  and  duties  o^^ils  office. 

I  know  the  people  of  my  district  would 
want  me  to  speak  out  in  favor  of  such  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  because 
they  are  very  aware  of  the  problems 
created  by  the  tragic  death  of  President 
Kennedy.  I  was  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  my  remarks — made  at  the  mamr 
meetings  throughout  my  district  priOT 
to  my  election — on  the  Senate  resolution 
passed  during  the  88th  Congress  en- 
gendered much  public  interest  and  sup- 
port. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  I  made  no  references 
to  history.  This  had  been  most  carefully 
docvimented  and  repetition  is  unneces- 
sary. I  merely  wanted  to  emphasize  that 
prudence  requires  this  representative 
body  to  act  now  to  submit  to  the  State 
legislatures  an  amendment  to  correct  a 
defect  known  to  us  for  many,  many  years. 
In  addition  to  supporting  the  overall 
effort,  I  wanted  to  point  out  to  the  com- 
mittee what  I  considered  to  be  a  danger 
in  the  event  a  President  would  transmit 
to  the  Congress  his  written  declaration 
that  no  inability  exists.  The  aforemen- 
tioned resolution  originally  provided  that 
the  President  shall  resume  the  jKiwers 
and  duties  of  his  office  unless  the  Vice 
President,  with  the  written  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  the  execu- 
tive department,  or  such  other  body  as 
Congress  may  by  law  provide,  transmits 
within  2  days  to  the  Congress  his  written 
declaration  that  the  President  is  un- 
able to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office. 

My  question  was:  What  could  happen 
within  that  2-day  period  in  the  event 
an  incompetent  President  resumed  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  issued  orders  af- 
fecting the  security  of  the  Nation? 
"While  I  agreed  that  the  President  should 
be  able  to  regain  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office  easily  when  his  inability 
ceases  to  exist,  nevertheless,  the  Vice 
President  should  have  time  to  file  a 
written  declaration  with  the  Congress 
before  the  presiunption  in  favor  of  the 
President's  ability  is  restored. 
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To  accomplish  this,  I  provided  in  my 
resolution  that  the  President  shall  re- 
sume the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office 
on  the  third  day  following  the  transmit- 
tal of  such  declaration  to  the  Congress 
unless,  prior  to  the  end  of  the  third  day, 
the  Vice  President,  with  the  appropriate 
consent  of  executive  department  heads, 
transmits  to  the  Congress  his  written 
declaration  that  the  President  is  unable 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  office.  I  used  3  days  on  the  theory 
that  the  President's  written  declaration 
could  be  submitted  on  Friday  and  Con- 
gress might  not  be  in  session  over  the 
weekend. 

However,  during  the  committee  delib- 
erations the  majority  adopted  language, 
as  set  forth  in  section  4  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1,  which  I  find  to  be  satis- 
factory and  will  correct  for  the  most  part 
that  which  my  resolution  points  out  as 
needing  clarification. 

I  support  this  resolution  and  urge  its 
passage. 


April  21,  19 OT) 


Farmers  Can't  Tailor  Production  to 
Demand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  B.  PEARSON 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  21,  1965 

MrJPEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Clif- 
ford R.  Hope,  formerly  a  Congressman 
from  Kansas,  and  the  esteemed  chair- 
man of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, continues  to  sei-ve  Kansas  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  In  his  widely  read  column 
published  In  the  Salina  Journal,  Cliff 
Hope  explains  in  a  few  short  paragraphs 
the  problems  of  agriculture  in  general, 
the  plight  of  the  farmer,  and  the  effect 
of  pending  Federal  legislation  on  the 
agriculture  of  western  Kansas. 

I  ask  that  this  concise,  infoimative  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farmers  Can't  Tailor  Production  to  Demand 
(By  Clifford  R.  Hope) 

Most  of  the  economic  problems  which  af- 
fect farmers  today  have  come  about  be- 
cause farm  capacity  for  production  has  in- 
creased faster  than  effective  demand  for 
farm  products. 

The  greater  part  of  the  benefits  of  this 
increased  capacity  and  efficiency  has  gone  to 
consumers.  Our  people  as  a  whole  are  spend- 
ing a  smaller  part  of  their  income  for  food 
than  ever  before  In  this  or  any  other  nation. 

The  farmer's  trouble  Is  that  he  is  unable 
fully  to  participate  in  our  economic  system, 
where  prices  in  general  axe  based  on  supply 
and  demand.  Other  pro^Jucers  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  equate  production  with  market  de- 
mand. They  produce  what  they  think  they 
can  sell.  Even  if  they  miscalculate,  they  can 
make  adjustments  before  too  much  harm 
is  done. 

Labor,  through  organization  and  legisla- 
tion, has  seen  to  it  that  workers  get  their 
share  of  increased  efficiency  In  industry — 
not  only  in  wage  increases  and  protection 
ag:iin.>=t    unemployment,    but    in    retirement 


provisions  and  other  frn^e  benefits.  This 
fits  in  with  our  general  economic  system  and 
strengthens  it. 

no  way  for  farmers 

But  3  million  widely  scattered  farmers 
competing  with  each  other,  whose  production 
depends  on  the  vagaries  of  the  weather  and 
the  uncertainties  of  plant  and  animal  dis- 
eases, and  whose  products  are  for  the  most 
part  perishable,  have  no  way  to  use  the 
devices  available  to  other  jjroducers  to  adjust 
supply  to  expected  demand. 

The  principle  of  using  the  instrumental- 
ities of  government  to  do  tliose  things  which 
need  to  be  done,  and  which  people  cannot  do 
for  themselves,  has  been  accepted  and  used 
since  our  birth  as  a  nation.  This  is  the 
basis  of  our  Government  farm  programs. 
Some  have  succeeded,  some  have  failed.  It 
has  been  a  matter  of  trial  and  error.  A  lot 
has  been  learned  by  experience. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  has 
been  that  each  commodity  or  group  of  com- 
modities has  its  separate  problems.  That  is 
easily  illustrated  in  western  Kansas  where 
four-flfths  of  our  farm  income  is  derive<i 
from  three  commodities — »heat,  cattle,  and 
feed  grains.  While  all  tliree  of  them  may 
be,  and  frequently  are  produced  on  the  same 
farm,  there  are  differences  in  both  produc- 
tion and  marketing  which  put  each  in  a  dif- 
ferent category  as  far  as  isrm  programs  are 
concerned. 

CATTLE     FLTUUi:     GOOD 

For  many  years  cattle  h:we  been  produced 
almost  entirely  for  the  domestic  market, 
although  byproducts  like  hides  and  tallow 
have  been  exported.  Traditionally,  the 
policy  has  been  to  afford  some  protection 
from  imports  by  duties  oa  boUi  live  cattle 
and  beef.  Sanitary  regulations  have  also 
had  the  effect  of  restnctuig  imports.  Re- 
cently enacted  legislation  has  imposed  quotas 
on  a  moderate  scale.  This,  together  with  In- 
creasing world  demand,  has  reduced  imports 
considerably  below  the  levels  of  a  year  or  so 
ago.  Domestic  prices  are  tilso  more  stable. 
While  there  will  always  be  ups  and  downs, 
the  futiu-e  for  cattle  in  western  Kansas  looks 
good. 

Until  recently,  feed  grains  have  been  grown 
mostly  for  domestic  consxunption.  Since 
they  are  largely  fed  on  the  farms  where 
grown,  or  in  the  same  area,  market  prices 
are  not  as  important  as  livestock  prices  al- 
though they  are  necessarily  related.  Hy- 
brid corn  and  sorghiuns,  together  with  ex- 
panded use  of  fertilizer,  better  farming  prac- 
tices and  irrigation,  have  tubstantially  ex- 
panded production. 

EXPORT    ITl.d 

New  markets  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
have  increased  feed  grain  exports  tremen- 
dously. Prospects  for  further  expansion  are 
good.  During  the  past  year  or  two  it  has 
been  possible  to  export  without  a  subsidy. 

Voluntary  acreage  diversion  programs  in 
recent  years  plus  exports  has  resulted  in 
diminishing  the  carryover  to  reasonable  pro- 
portions. It  is  expected  that  the  2-year  pro- 
gram now  in  effect  which  also  provides  for 
substitution  between  feed  grains  and  wheat 
will  be  extended  during  tbis  congre.-ssional 
session. 

REALISTIC    PlA^S 

As  to  \vl-,eat,  the  prograrr.s  otTercd  under 
the  McGovern  and  Young-CarLson  bills  in 
the  Senate  and  the  Purccll  bill  in  the  House, 
all  of  which  extend  the  present  voluntary 
program  with  some  improvements,  are  ex- 
pertly tailored  to  meet  todaj-s  problems.  It 
is  understood  that  the  adDiinistration  bill 
will  be  similar. 

The  wheat  and  feed  gr.dn  bills  which  I 
have  mentioned  and  the  quota  legislation 
on"  beef  imports,  while  differing  in  many 
particulars,  have  two  important  things  in 
common.  One  is  that  each  deals  realis- 
tically and  effectively  with  the  special  prob- 


lems of  the  commodity  affected.  The  otlior 
is  that  taken  together,  they  constitute  a 
consistent  overall  program  for  most  of  our 
agricultural    activities    in    western    Kans.  s 


Oklahoma's   Kay   Bass   Named   Nation's 
Outstanding  Cotton  Ginner  of  1964 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Monday,  April  19,  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  Mr.  Kay  Ba<s. 
of  Durant,  Okla.,  who  is  one  of  my  con- 
stituents and  also  one  of  my  best  friem;-, 
was  recently  named  "Outstanding  Cotton 
Ginner  of  1964"  by  the  National  Cotton 
Ginners'  Association. 

This  is  the  highest  honor  possible  fn- 
a  member  of  the  cotton  ginning  industi  y. 
I  have  known  Kay  Bass  for  many  years. 
While  I  knew  of  his  great  abilities  a,"^  a 
cotton  ginner  only  by  repuations,  I  ha\e 
always  known  personally  of  his  great 
human  abilities.  He  is  a  man  of  char- 
acter, intelligence,  and  affable  charm.  I 
am  proud  of  his  receiving  this  great 
honor  and  enclose  for  all  Membei's  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  April  10 
issue  of  the  Cotton  Gin  &  Old  Mill  Pro>.~: 
Nations  Top  Ginner  Is  Producer  and 
Merchant 
Kay  Bass,  of  Durant,  Okla..  Is  well  aw.  r.> 
of  the  problem  when  the  cotton  merchaiit 
tells  the  ginner  the  mills  want  a  better  qu;  :- 
ity  cotton.  He's  equally  familiar  with  tl^e 
ginner's  dilemma  when  he  tells  the  grow-  .•• 
to  get  cotton  to  the  gin  in  the  cleanest  p  - 
sible  condition. 

You  see,  Kay  Bass  is  all  three — grow:r, 
merchant  and  ginner.  And  he  has  combin.  ,i 
all  three  into  a  successful  business.  His  work 
in  the  ginning  industry  earned  him  the  Hor- 
ace Hayden  Memorial  Trophy  as  the  Nation's 
Outstanding  Cotton  Ginner  of  1964.  Tliis  i- 
the  highest  recognition  given  a  member  of 
the  industry  by  the  National  Cotton  Gi:i- 
ners'  Association. 

Bass  has  a  background  in  merchandisii.E: 
cotton  that  dates  back  to  his  childhood.  •  I 
sampled  cotton  for  my  dad  from  the  time  I 
was  able  to  cut  a  bale."  he  added.  "Th  u  .- 
when  they  brought  cotton  in  bv  wagon  > 
the  square. 

He  admits  he  bought  his  first  gin  to  stay  in 
the  cotton  business.  He  bought  an  intcrr  : 
in  the  gin  at  Kenefic.  Okla.,  north  of  Dura:  •. 
in  1956.  They  later  bought  a  gin  at  CoalgMM 
Bass  went  to  work  in  1933  with  the  Cott  a 
Co-op  Association  buying  cotton  in  the  H  - 
hart  area.  He  pascsd  the  Government  cla.-  - 
er's  examination  in  Oklahoma  City  and  •:■  - 
turned  to  Durant  in  1937.  He  classed  cot;  a 
for  the  Government  program  in  1938,  and  op- 
erated his  own  f.o.b.  business  from  1038  i 
1956.  'That's  when  I  saw  the  handwrit:  ,- 
on  the  wall."  he  explains,  "and  got  into  i;.  • 
ginning  business." 

He  merchandises  the  cotton  he  cins.  Trovn 
the  producers'  viewpoint — and  he  qualini  ; 
with  450  acres  of  cotton — Bass  believes  the 
small  acreage  producers  may  be  on  the  w  y 
out.  "Looks  like  the  15-  to  25-aci-e  farmer  • 
a  thing  of  the  past.  His  cost  of  product.'  ; 
is  so  high."  Bass  compares  the  opera':;  ■: 
With  a  small  bushiess  in  town.  They  maj  r 
factor  is  volume. 

"This  loss  may  force  some  gins  to  cb'-e 
up."  he  adds.     "There's  no  question  we  are 
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pcing  to  have  to  sell  cotton  cheaper."  Cost 
cf  production  must  be  lowered,  and  insect 
cr  !.trol  is  one  of  the  major  items,  he  says. 
Oi.e  of  the  two  gins  in  19'63  sold  $40,000  in 
in.=ecticides  which  represented  the  grower's 

Vivfit. 

Bass  encourages  his  customers  to  follow 
fi!.  modern  practices  to  obtain  efficient  pro- 
drnion.  The  gin  office  at  Kenefic  Is  open 
yt  r-round  to  provide  customer  services. 
•  We  try  to  keep  up  with  the  latest  informa- 
t:  ;i  and  are  trying  our  best  to  help  the 
f.;mer  to  raise  cotton.  If  we  don't  do  this, 
^.  re  in  trouble." 

;- or  example,  Bass  delayed  stripper  harvest- 
ing.- of  his  tenant-produced  crop  last  year  to 
rt  uce  the  number  of  green  bolls.  The  heavy 
h.  ..est  of  green  bolls  was  costing  some  of 
hi:  customers  as  much  as  cent  and  a  half  a 
r- :nd. 

I'he  gins  also  employ  an  entomologist  who 
c;  .cks  the  fields  of  customers  once  a  week 
ci  ring  the  season.  "He  make  vis  money," 
B.    s  says. 

lie  extra  services,  which  include  a  ferti- 
;:,  r  plant,  help  keep  the  gin  in  business. 
A'.-Ci  Bass  echoes  the  obvious  opinion  of 
ir...:iy  ginners  when  he  adds;  "A  cotton  gin 
jr.  t  Is  not  worth  a  dime  if  you  can't  gin 
c    ton." 

•lut  he  is  more  optimistic  about  his  own 
r .erest  In  the  cotton  industry.  "Any  man 
;:.  -he  cotton  businesss  this  long  is  hooked. 
■V'    i  can't  get  away  from  it.    I  cant." 

-  hat's  Kay  Bass.  He  doesn't  want  to  get 
.'  •  .  y  from  ginning,  either. 


The  Bank  Merger  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF   VIRGINIA 

i:;  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  21,  1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.-:i  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Richmond  Times-Dls- 
p:ixh  of  April  21,  1965,  entitled  "The 
B;.nk  Merger  Bill";  and  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Journal-American  of 
Tliursday,  April  15,  1965.  entitled  "Anti- 
t:  ot  and  the  Banks— This  Bill  Needed." 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
a..  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Kkcord,  as  follows: 

iFrom   the   Richmond   Times-Dispatch, 
April    21,    1965] 

The  B.^nk   Mercer   Bell 

Because  banking  is  a  highly  sensitive,  com- 
r.  X  and  nationally  interdependent  business, 
!:  has  long  been  under  control,  regulation 
.'-  .1  supervision  by  the  Federal  Government. 

.:"or  more  than  a  century  the  Office  of  the 
C  iiptroller  of  the  Currency  has  been  an  in- 
:■  :ral  part  of  the  national  banking  system. 

'r.  1913,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was 
f  ablished  to  provide,  among  other  major 
1'. 'actions,  additionally  effective  supervision 
t :  banking  in  the  United  States. 

To  further  protect  depositors  (and  the 
1  iiking  system  as  a  whole)  the  Federal  De- 
]  it  Insurance  Corporation  was  created  in 
1  33.  under  a  subsection  of  the  Federal  Re- 
ft rve  Act. 

Under  these  pertinent  laws,  three  Federal 
f  ;5ervlEory  agencies  must  give  their  ap- 
Tr'ival  to  consolidations  or  mergers  of  na- 
t    nal  banks. 

Under  the  Bank  Holding  Act  of  1956.  as 
fi mended,  the  Federal  Reserve  must  also  pass 
v.pon  certain  acquisitions  of  bank  stock  or 


assets  by  bank  holding  companies,  and  ap- 
prove mergers  or  consolidations  of  bank 
holding  companies. 

In  other  words,  specific  provisions  of  rele- 
vant laws  repose  in  these  competent  agencies 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  whether  l>ank 
mergers  applied  for  would  serve  necessity 
and  convenience  of  business  and  depositors 
in  a  phenomenally  expanding  population's 
economy. 

However,  to  "make  assurance  doubly  sure," 
Congress  in  1960  passed  a  Bank  Merger  Act, 
specif png  that  control  of  mergers  should  be 
e.xclusively  in  control  of  the  Federal  super- 
visory agencies. 

Even  into  this  triple -protected  and  regu- 
lated area,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  intruded, 
when  it  ruled  (in  the  Philadelphia  National 
Bank  and  the  Lexington  Bank  cases)  that  the 
mergers  were  in  violation  of  antitrust  laws. 
More  recently  a  lower  Federal  court,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Justice  Department,  fol- 
lowed the  High  Court's  lead,  and  ruled  that 
the  Manufacturers-Hanover  merger,  in  New 
York,  was  Illegal, 

The  Federal  courts  not  only  usurped  the 
responsibility  of  three  executive  agencies,  but 
"vetoed"  the  will  of  Congress,  as  expressed 
in  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960.  The  reac- 
tion, in  Congress  and  among  the  business 
and  banking  community,  was  instantaneous 
and  wrathful. 

Virginia's  A.  Willis  Robertson,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, lost  no  time  in  responding  to  the 
challenge.  On  April  6  he  introduced  Senate 
bill  1698  to  reconfirm  and  amend  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960.  It  serves  notice  on  the 
Justice  Department,  that — 

"No  proceedings  shall  hereafter  be  in- 
stituted or  prosecuted  under  the  antitrust 
laws,  including  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act 
and  the  Clayton  Act  against  any  bank  in- 
Kured  under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act.  by  reason  of  or  respect  to  any  merger, 
consolidation  or  acquisition  of  stock  •  •  • 
consimimated  before  May  1960.  pursuant  to 
approval  of  the  appropriate  State  or  Federal 
bank  supervisory  authority. 

Prompt  passage  is  called  for  to  let  the 
Justice  Department  and  Federal  courts  know 
"who's  boss  on  the  Hill." 


TTLES   StJIT   7    MONTHS   LATES 


[From  the  New  York  Journal-American, 
Apr.  15.  1965] 

Antitrust  and  the  Banks — This  Bill 

Needed 

(By  Leslie  Gould,  financial  editor) 

The  Supreme  Court  being  what  it  Is  to- 
day— a  lawmaking  body  as  much  as  it  is  the 
law-interpreting  arm  of  the  Government — 
the  Congress  Is  being  asked  again  to  spell  out 
in  words  of  one  syllable  its  intent  as  to  au- 
thority over  bank  mergers. 

This  is  necessary  because  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  bank  mergers  in  Philadelphia 
and  Lexington.  Ky..  and  the  U.S.  district 
cotirt  finding  in  the  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Bank  merger  in  New  York. 

In  the  first  ruling  ever  on  application  of 
the  antitrust  laws  to  commercial  banks,  the 
Supreme  Court,  five  to  three,  held  in  1963  the 
merger  of  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank 
and  the  Girard  Trust  Co.  illegal  under  the 
Clayton  Act. 

On  another  precedent-setting  decision,  the 
Supreme  Court,  April  a  year  ago,  held  a 
merger  already  consumated  was  illegal.  This 
was  the  1961  merger  of  the  First  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  and  the  Security  Trust  Co.. 
of  Lexington.  Last  month  the  U.S.  district 
court  in  Lexington  ordered  the  merger  un- 
done. 

The  decision  holding  the  Manufactvirers 
Trust  and  Hanover  Bank  merger  violated 
both  the  Sherman  and  the  Clayton  Anti- 
trust Acts  was  made  by  U.S.  District  Judge 
Llovd  P.  MacMahon  in  New  York  on  March 
10.  last. 


The  two  banks  were  merged  on  September 
8,  1961,  after  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of 
Governors  had  approved  the  plan  2  days  be- 
fore. The  New  York  State  superintendent 
of  banks  had  approved  it  on  May  23,  and 
stockholders  had  voted  on  March  8.  The 
Justice  Department,  although  It  had  7 
months  notice — since  stockholder  approval — 
waited  until  after  the  merger  became  effec- 
tive on  September  8  to  fi^le  its  antitrust  suit. 

The  court  actions  in  these  mergers  so  in- 
furiated Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  that  he  has  introduced  Senate 
bill  1698  to  exempt  bank  mergers  approved 
under  a  1960  bUl  sponsored  by  him  and 
passed  by  the  Congress,  and  signed  into  law. 

In  introducing  his  bill,  the  Virginia  Sen- 
ator blasted  the  Supreme  Court,  saying: 

"The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Philadelphia 
and  Lexington  cases  has  rewritten  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  has  nxillified  the  intention 
of  the  Congress  in  passing  the  (1960)  Bank 
Merger  Act, 

"My  biU  will  reinstate  the  original  pxirpose 
and  intent  of  Congress  when  it  passed  the 
Bank  Merger  Act.  Since,  in  my  judgment, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  erroneously  inter- 
preted antitrust  laws  and  the  Bank  Merger 
Act,  my  bill  is  drafted  so  as  to  be  applicable 
not  only  to  future  mergers  but  to  all  mer- 
gers heretofore  consumated  pursuant  to  ap- 
propriate regulatory  approval  including 
mergers  now  -under  attack  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  under  the  antitrust  laws." 
rp  to  approprute  agency 

Senator  Robertson's  bUl  would  place  bank 
mergers  in  the  same  category  as  mergers  in 
other  regulated  industries  approved  -under 
other  statutes  which  delegate  to  the  spe- 
cialized  agencies  the  responsibility  for 
enforcement  of  antitrust  policy.  The  Sen- 
ator points  out : 

"This  is  the  case  with  railroad  mergers." 
adding: 

"I  am  sure  no  one  here  (in  the  Senate) 
would  want  to  turn  over  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  New  York  Central-Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  merger  to  the  antitrust  divi- 
sion and  the  district  court  under  the  anti- 
trust laws." 

bill  could  clear  Aia 

When  the  1960  Bank  Merger  Act  was 
passed,  the  then  Senator  L,  B.  Johnson  said: 

"It  provides  for  a  thorough  review  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  bank  supervisory 
agency  •  •  •  and  with  the  benefit  of  any 
information  which  may  be  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  the  report  required 
from  them,  of  mergers  by  asset  acq\iisitions 
and  other  means  which  are  now  and  will 
continue  to  be  exempt  from  the  antimerger 
provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Anti- 
trust Act." 

The  Robertson  bill  will  clear  up  the  con- 
fusion and  misunderstandings  resulting 
from  the  court  rulings.  As  things  stand 
today,  any  bank  merger — no  matter  how  long 
ago  consumated — can  be  attacked  by  the 
antitrust  lawvers. 


Distinguished  Wisconsin  Attorney  Answers 
False  Statements  in  Hate  Book 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or   WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  19, 1965 

Mr.    KASTENMEIER.     Mr.    Speaker, 
many  of  us  last  fall  were  astounded  by 
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the  proliferation  of  hate  books  which 
flooded  the  newsstands  and  sought  to 
becloud  the  issues  and  confuse  the 
American  people. 

A  thoughtful  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Bruno  V.  Bitker,  chairman  of  the  Wis- 
consin Governor's  Committee  on  the 
United  Nations,  called  "The  Tract  That 
Attacked,"  was  presented  on  January  29, 
1965.  and  has  been  distributed  by  the 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

I  recommend  this  statement  to  all  who 
wish  to  keep  the  record  straight.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Bitker  has  performed  a  most 
useful  public  service  by  carefully  com«- 
piling  the  facts  so  that  reasonable  peo- 
ple can  refute  the  wild  and  unsupported 
claims  of  the  hate  groups  who  seek  to 
undermine  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  their  institutions. 

The  speech  follows: 

The  Tract  That  Attacked 

There  have  been  those  who  opposed  the 
United  Nations  Irom  Its  very  beginning. 
There  are  those  who  phllosophicaUy  stick 
to  the  comfortable  thought  of  Isolating  this 
country  from  the  world — a  fortress  America. 
Others,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  have  ob- 
jected to  ova  participation  In  any  Interna- 
tional organization. 

The  force  of  this  opposition  has  flamed 
and  faltered  over  the  years.  But  for  a  brief 
period  in  1964  It  took  on  the  appearance  of 
scholarliness  through  the  publication  of  a 
paperback  book  entitled,  "None  Dare  Call 
It  Treason."  Because  1964  was  a  presidential 
year,  the  book  managed  to  ride  the  wave  as 
a  campaign  tract.  It  was.  however,  a  non- 
partisan treatise,  attacking  Republicans  and 
Democrate  alike,  including  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  Americans  high  In  the  admin- 
istrations of  Eisenhower  and  of  Kernedy. 
In  the  1964  campaign,  both  candidates. 
President  Johnson  and  Senator  Goldwater. 
had  announced  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Every  charge  ever  made  against  the  VN. 
was  made  again,  directly  ot  by  implication. 
In  the  book.  All  of  them  have  long  ago 
been  shown  to  be  groundless.  But  they 
now  appeared  In  a  seemingly  respectable 
format,  apparently  well  documented  with 
footnotes  and  references.  Startling  as  It 
sounds,  more  than  6  million  copies  were 
distributed  d^l^lng  1964.  With  such  a  num- 
ber of  potential  readers,  even  those  who 
recognize  the  tract  for  what  It  Is  should 
have  the  charges  measured  against  the  facts 
as  they  relate  to  the  UJ<r. 

CHARGE THK   tr.N.    WAS   CONCEIVED    IN    SIN    AND 

PRODUCED    LN    CONSPIRACY 

The  general  overall  Implied  charge  Is  that 
the  U.N.  was  actually  organized  as  a  part  of 
a  Commimlst  plot  to  take  over  the  world. 
Tixe  basis  fear  this  charge  Is  that  Alger  Hiss. 
a«  a  Communist  agent,  secretly  drafted  the 
UJJ.  Charter  as  a  part  of  the  Red  scheme. 
It  is  a  fact  that,  prior  to  his  conviction  of 
perjury.  Hiss  was  an  employee  of  the  State 
Department.  As  such  he  undoubtedly  p>ar- 
tlcipated  In  preliminary  discussions  about 
the  proposed  organization. 

History  may  grant  to  many  men  the  honor 
of  inspiring  the  United  Nations.  Winston 
Churchill  played  a  great  part,  as  did  others 
in  the  war  period.  Our  own  President, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  «ook  the  lead  in 
pressing  for  a  new  InternaUonal  organiza- 
tion that  might  prevent  the  horrors  of  an- 
other world  war.  The  United  States  was 
determined  to  avoid  repeating  the  mistakes 
which  had  kept  It  out  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. After  President  Roosevelt's  death  in 
April  1945.  while  the  U.N.  was  stlU  In  the 
discussion  stage,  one  of  President  TTimian's 
first  acts  as  the  new  President  was  to  direct 


our  Government's  representatives  to  bring 
about,  If  possible,  the  creation  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Implicit  in  these  charges  against  the  U.N. 
Is  the  conspiratorial  manner  in  which  our 
country's  representatives  operated.  Now 
who  were  our  country's  representatives  in 
this  vmdertaking? 

The  American  proposals  were  prepared  by 
a  planning  committee  established  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Cordell  Hull.  The  first  U.S. 
draft  was  written  by  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Sumner  Welles;  Isaiah  Bowman,  president  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  James  T.  Shot- 
well,  Columbia  University  historian;  Ham- 
ilton Fish  Armstrong,  editor  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs; Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  counsel  for  the 
Department  of  State;  and  Clark  M.  Elchel- 
berger,  director  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Association,  later  the  AAUN.  Tliey  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  conferred  frequently  with 
eminent  private  citizens,  with  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  and  with  a  wide  cross- 
section  of  the  American  people  to  ascertain 
their  views. 

At  the  San  Franci.sco  CoQference  in  July 
1945,  where  the  charter  was  finally  drafted, 
Alger  Hiss  held  an  administrative  post.  He 
was  Secretary  of  the  Conference.  As  Secre- 
tary, he  dealt  with  the  organizational  and 
housekeeping  problems  of  the  Conference, 
such  as  arrangements  for  meetings,  provid- 
ing translators,  furnishing  duplicating  ma- 
chinery and  similar  facilities.  He  was  not 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  and  did  not 
have  a  vote  on  any  question  before  the  Con- 
ference. 

THE   U.S.   DELEGATION-    AT    SAN    FRANCISCO 

The  U.S.  delegation  at  San  Francisco  was 
headed  by  Edward  R.  Stetinius,  Jr.,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  as  chairman,  and  Cordell 
Hull,  former  Secretary  of  State,  as  senior  ad- 
viser. In  addition,  the  U.S.  delegation  con- 
sisted of:  Tom  Connally,  Democrat,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate; Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  Republican,  U.S. 
Senate;  Sol  Bloom,  Democrat,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; Charles  A.  Eaton,  Republican. 
House  of  Representatives;  Comdr.  Harold  E. 
Stassen,  U.S.  Navy,  later  Governor  of  Minne- 
sota; and  Virginia  Gildersleeve,  dean  of  Bar- 
nard College. 

Twenty-nine  principal  advisers,  from  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  Government,  accom- 
I>anled  the  delegation.  Forty-two  national 
organizations  sent  consultants  to  the  Con- 
ference. Among  those  were:  American  Bar 
Association,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
American  Legion,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce] 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee, National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 
National  Association  of  Manxifacttirers,  Na- 
tional Grange  and  many  of  the  recognized 
service  and  community  organizations. 

When  the  charter  was  presented,  after  its 
adoption  in  San  Francisco,  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate for  ratification,  the  Senate  did  so  by  a 
vote  of  89  to  2.  This  reflected  a  national 
endorsement  that  was  almost  unanimous. 

CHARGE THE    U.S.S.R.    CONTROLS    THE   U.N. 

ARMT 

The  basis  of  the  charge  that  the  Soviet 
Union  controls  the  UJ^.  army  is  that  the 
U.N.  military  staff  committae  is  controlled 
by  a  Communist  and  therefore  the  Com- 
munists control  the  UJ^.  army.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  UJ^.  army.  There  are 
special  and  local  U.N.  police  forces  for  spe- 
cific limited  purposes.  But  there  is  no  re<^- 
ular  U.N.  police  force  or  army.  ° 

The  UJ^.  Charter  provides  for  the  creation 
of  a  group  to  assist  the  Security  Council  on 
military  questions  In  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace.  Such  a  committee  was 
established  In  1946  and  it  has  met  more  than 
500  times  since  then.  For  the  first  2  years 
the  committee  met  dally  la  an  effort  to 
agree  on  plans  for  an  international  force 
Including    land,    sea    and    air    contingents' 


High  ranking  officers,  representing  the  fiv? 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council, 
frequently  in  full  uniform,  gathered  In  a 
designated  room  in  the  \JH.  headquarters. 

After  1947  It  laecame  obvious  that  the  fi\e 
F>owers  could  not  agree  on  any  means  r,f 
creating  a  regiilar  U.N.  police  force.  There- 
after the  committee  limited  its  meetings  to 
one  every  2  weeks.  It  has  continued  thi,? 
schedule  to  the  present  day.  The  meeting' 
is  called  to  order,  the  agenda  Is  adopted,  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  are  approved,  the 
date  of  ttie  next  meeting  is  set,  and  the  meet- 
ing is  adjourned.  That's  the  story  of  the 
Soviet  controlled  military  staff  committee. 

CH.NRCE      -THE     COMMUNISTS     CONTROL     SPECIFTC 
U,N.    PEACLKEEPING    FORCES 

Althougli  there  is  no  permanent  U.N. 
peacekeeping  force,  different  forces  have  been 
provided,  on  a  voluntary  and  ad  hoc  basi? 
by  member  states,  for  each  separate  peace- 
keeping operation  in  which  the  United  Na- 
tions has  been  engaged.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  U.N.  action  in  Korea,  for  which 
the  United  States  contributed  the  major 
portion  of  the  troops,  the  U.N.  forces  have 
been  drawn,  not  from  the  Great  Powers,  but 
from  .the  smaller  countries.  The  U.N. 
emergency  force  in  the  Middle  East,  for  ex- 
ample, consisted  of  troops  from  Brazil, 
Canada,  Columbia,  Denmark,  Finland,  India] 
Indonesia,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Yugoslav! .. 
The  Congo  operation  involved  20,000  men 
from  29  different  countries,  none  from  tlio 
big  nations.  The  latest  police  force  is  iu 
Cyprus.  It  was  assembled  with  much  diffi- 
culty and  consists  of  troops  from  Canada, 
Sweden,  Ireland,  and  Finland. 

THE  COMMANDERS  OF  POLICE  FORCES 

When  the  U.N.  Security  Coiincil,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  United  States,  in  1950 
authorized  U.N.  action  to  repel  North  Korean 
aggression  against  South  Korea,  the  Counci' 
set  up  a  unified  command  and  requested  the 
United  States  to  appoint  the  commander  of 
the  U.N.  forces.  The  first  head  of  the  U.N. 
command  was  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur;  suc- 
ceeding commanding  generals  (Ridgway. 
Clark,  Hull,  Taylor,  Lemnitzer,  Magruder, 
Meloy)  were  also  designated  by  the  United 
States  from  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

The  commanders  of  all  other  U.N.  peace- 
keeping forces— in  Egypt,  Suez,  Lebanon,  the 
Congo,  Yemen,  and  now  in  Cyprus — have 
been  from  the  small  nations.  The  late.st 
commander  appointed  by  U  Thant  (Jan.  25, 
1965)  is  MaJ.  Gen.  Sysemo  Sarmento,  cf 
Brazil,  to  lead  the  U.N.  emergency  force  i-: 
the  Middle  East. 

CH.\RCE THE  U.N.  CONTROLS  THE  MILITARY 

FORCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  U.N.  General  Assembly  can  recommenci 
police  action.  It  can  request  member  statf  ■ 
to  contribute  troops,  but  the  decision  to  fu:-- 
nish  troops  rests  with  each  national  govern- 
ment. The  United  Nations  cannot  requi:  ■ 
the  United  States  to  put  its  Armed  Fore.  ~ 
into  action. 

Tlie  Security  Council  might  direct  the  u  » 
of  force  for  the  maintenance  of  lnternation.il 
peace  and  security.  But  since  the  Unite! 
States,  as  one  of  the  permanent  members  c; 
the  Security  Council,  has  the  power  of  the 
veto,  the  Council  could  not  require  the  u  >> 
of  force  without  the  concurrence  of  tl"  • 
United  States. 

Even  If  the  United  States  did  not  exerci.  - 
its  veto  power,  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress is  required  for  the  transfer  of  U  .-^ 
forces  to  the  U.N.  The  U.S.  President  do.  s 
not  have  the  authority  to  hand  over  U  .- 
Armed  Forces  to  tlie  United  Nations  at  will 

The  U.N.  Participation  Act  of  1945  au- 
thorized the  President  to  negotiate  speci,:: 
agreements  making  armed  forces  availab:. 
to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council.  Bi:; 
the  act  specifically  states  that  such  agree- 
ments "shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  o: 
the  Congress."     The  U.N.  Participation  Act 
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does  authorize  the  President  to  detaU  Armed 
Forces  personnel  to  serve  In  a  noncombatant 
capacity,  but  sets  a  celling  of  1,000  as  the 
number  of  such  personnel  that  might  be  de- 
tailed at  any  one  time  even  for  such  purposes. 

t!I.\RCE— A     U.S.     DICTATOR     IS     EMPOWERED     TO 
DISBAND    U.S.    MILITARY    FORCES 

In  1961,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
creatd  an  agency  called  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  The  Agency 
.s  in  part  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Department,  but  also  reports  to  the  Congress 
.  :id  to  the  President.  Its  Director  is  Wil- 
Uc.ra  C.  Foster,  a  distinguished  American 
industrialist. 

The  Agency  is  to  seek  agreements  under 
v.inch  nations  could  safely  reduce  arnia- 
inents.  The  United  States  has  proposed  that 
armaments  be  reduced  in  graduated  stages 
I'lider  strict  international  supervision  and 
<  ontrol,  while  at  the  same  time  the  peace- 
-iceping  machinery  of  the  United  Nations  be 
ijuilt  up.  Although  the  law  authorized  the 
'Jisarmament  Agency  to  negotiate  disarma- 
ir.ent  agreements,  it  did  not  give  the  Dis- 
:  rmament  Agency  or  the  U.S.  President  or 
anyone  else  blanket  authority  to  reduce  U.S. 
.•\rmed  Forces  or  to  place  the  security  of  the 
United  States  at  the  disposal  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Section  33  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act  provides:  "That  no  action 
biiall  be  taken  under  this  or  any  other  law 
that  will  obligate  the  United  States  to  dis- 
arm or  to  reduce  or  to  limit  the  Armed  Forces 
(ir  armaments  of  the  United  States,  except 
nurstiant  to  the  treatjinaking  power  of  the 
President  under  the  Constitution  or  unless 
r.uthorized  by  further  affirmative  legislation 
hy  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Tlius.  any  disarmament  treaty  negotiated 
by  the  President  could  become  effective  only 
through  congressional  action  or  Senate  rati- 
ncation,  as  required  by  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. Even  the  limited  treaty  banning  the 
atmospheric  testing  of  bombs  came  into  force 
■  nly  after  approval  by  a  two-third  vote  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

CHARGE — THE    SOVIETS    CONTROL    THE    U.N. 
SECRET.\RIAT 

The  key  position  of  the  Secretary  General 
b.as  been  filled  by  a  Norwegian,  Trygve  Lie; 
by  a  Swede,  Dag  Hammarskjold;  and  now  by 
a  Burmese,  U  Thant. 

As  of  May  1,  1964,  there  were  19  posts  in 
the  Secretariat  at  the  Under  Secretary  level 
or  of  comparable  importance.  Of  the  19,  1 
IS  from  India;  1  is  from  the  U.S.S.R.;  4  are 
:'rom  the  United  States;  1  is  from  the  United 
-Vrab  Republic;  1  is  from  France;  1  is  from 
Yugoslavia:  1  Is  from  Nigeria;  1  is  from 
Greece;  1  is  from  New  Zealand;  2  are  from 
the  United  Kingdom;  1  is  from  Brazil;  1  is 
from  Czechoslavakia;  1  is  from  Panama;  1 
is  from  Burma;  1  is  from  China  (Taiwan). 

-'\s  of  the  same  date.  May  1,  1964,  there 
v.as  a  total  of  1,389  professional  and  execu- 
tive positions  at  the  U.N.  Of  that  total, 
.'Unericans  held  255  or  about  18  percent  plus. 
If  clerical  staff  is  counted,  the  proportion  is 
:nuch  higher.  The  U.S.S.R.  citizens  in  ex- 
ecutive or  professional  positions  was  less  than 
'j  percent. 

CH.XRGE — UNESCO      IS      A     P.\RT     OF     THE      WORLD 
COMMUNIST   CONSPIRACY 

Since  its  founding  19  years  ago,  UNESCO 
has  been  a  favorite  target  for  those  attack- 
ing the  UJ^.  The  most  frequently  repeated 
charge  that  UNESCO  is  part  of  the  world 
Communist  movement  is  through  interna- 
tional control  of  education  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere.  UNESCO  is  charged 
with  infiltrating  and  Influencing  U.S.  public 
schools  by  brainwashing  children  and  teach- 
in<T  "one  worldism." 

Ever  since  World  War  n,  heroic  efforts 
have  been  made  to  teach  the  whole  world 
how  to  read.  UNESCO  was  created  to  ad- 
vance education  throughout  the  world,  as 
well  as  to  further  a  better  and  more  tolerant 


tmderstanding  among  nations  and  people. 
If  these  objectives  are  un-American  or 
against  our  national  interest,  then  we  do  not 
understand  the  spirit  or  basic  philosophy  of 
our  country. 

"TOWARD  WORLD  UNDERSTANDING" 

One  of  the  publications  of  UNESCO  is 
entitled  "Toward  World  Understanding." 
Tills  booklet  is  alleged  to  contain  the  master 
plan   for   domination    of    American    schools. 

The  volume  is  a  collection  of  views  of  par- 
ticipants in  education  seminars.  The  charge 
that  this  booklet  serves  to  foster  "world 
government"  in  any  way  in  the  United 
States  could  not  possibly  be  deduced  from  a 
reading  of  it  by  any  reasonably  minded  per- 
son. It  is  true  that  the  plirase,  "world  un- 
derstanding," appears  frequently.  This 
phase,  of  course,  refers  to  a  better  mutual 
understanding  of  the  peoples  of  other  lands. 
Certainly  such  understanding  is  greatly 
needed  in  the  world  today.  It  is  hard  to 
conceive  in  what  way  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  American  way  of  life  or  the  teaching  of 
American  citizenship. 

Such  a  furor  was  raised  over  this  particu- 
lar booklet  that  a  special  committee  of  the 
.American  Legion  undertook  a  study  of  it. 
It  reported  that  it  was  about  "as  subversive 
as  the  tales  of  Hans  Christian  Anderson." 

UNESCO'S  charter,  like  that  of  the  U.N. 
itself,  specifically  prohibits  the  Organization 
from  intervening  in  matters  which  are  essen- 
tially within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  its 
member  states.  Accordingly,  UNESCO  re- 
stricts itself  to  providing  assistance  only 
upon  a  direct  request  from  the  government 
of  the  member  state  concerned.  The  United 
States  has  never  requested  any  UNESCO  as- 
sistance for  its  public  educational  system. 
In  the  field  of  education,  UNESCO's  assist- 
ance is  concentrated  in  the  newly  developing 
countries. 

UNESCO  publications  (there  are  over  3.000 
of  them)  are  for  sale  in  this  country  as  in  any 
other  member  nation.  Any  teacher,  like  any 
private  citizen,  may  buy  them.  But  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  by  UNESCO  to  force  its 
materials  on  any  teacher  or  any  school  board 
which,  in  our  country's  tradition,  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  selection  of  any  classroom  mate- 
rials. So  far  as  can  be  determined,  these 
materials  have  never  been  so  used  in  the 
United  States. 

UNICEP 

The  attacks  on  UNICEF,  the  Children's 
Fund,  have  always  been  beyond  comprehen- 
sion. The  organization  was  originally  cre- 
ated upon  Herbert  Hoover's  recommendation. 
He  had  gone  to  Europe  immediately  after 
World  War  II  to  stirvey  the  needs  of  the 
people  in  the  war-ravaged  countries.  It  was 
apparent  that  the  children  were  the  war's 
worst  sufferers.  To  meet  the  emergency 
needs  of  children,  the  special  agency, 
UNICEF,  was  created  within  the  U.N. 

In    the    first    few    years    of    its    existence. 
UNICEF  concentrated  its  aid  to  the  children 
of  the  European  countries   that  were  most* 
cruelly  devasted  in  the  war. 

Many  of  these  countries  eventually  fell  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  In  1950  UNICEP 
moved  its  emphasis  from  the  war  emergency 
areas  to  meeting  the  long-term  health  and 
nutrition  needs  of  children  in  the  under- 
developed countries,  in  Africa,  in  South 
America  and  in  the  Far  East. 

Are  there  children  in  Communist  countries 
helped  by  UNICEP?  Yes,  of  course.  Children 
are  children,  including  children  in  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia,  the  two  remaining  European 
countries  whose  babies  and  mothers  are  re- 
ceiving such  aid.  Should  infants  be  required 
to  take  loyalty  oaths?    Ridiculous. 

UNICEP  believes,  and  the  United  States 
endorses  this  principle,  that  children  who 
are  starving  or  ill  because  of  lack  of  medicine 
or  medical  care  are  entitled  to  help  regard- 
less of  what  kind  of  a  political  regime  under 
which  they  happen  to  live.  If  a  government 
requests  assistance,  if  it  agrees  to  accept  cer- 


tain responsibilities  set  by  UNICEF,  including 
freedom  of  the  UNICEP  staff  to  check  on  the 
distribution  of  supplies  w^ithln  the  country, 
then  assistance  is  forthcoming.  It  is  given 
without  regard  to  race,  or  religion,  or  politi- 
cal belief  or  national  status. 

Now  what  kind  of  a  Communist  takeover 
conspiracy  is  that? 

THE    POPULATION    EXPLOSION    VERSUS 
TOUNG    DEATH 

We  hear  much  about  the  population  ex- 
plosion and  dangers  therefrom  are  alarming. 
The  statistics  of  newborn  life  are  startling. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  three  children  are 
born  into  the  vast  human  family  every  sec- 
ond of  the  day.  By  midnight  tonight,  more 
than  260.000  children  will  have  come  into 
being. 

But  the  statistics  of  young  death  are 
equally  startling.  There  are  more  than  1  bil- 
lion children  alive  in  the  world  today.  Of 
that  number.  850  million  are  faced  with  the 
evils  of  hunger,  of  poverty,  of  ignorance,  of 
fear,  of  disease.  In  most  families  of  man- 
kind, childhood  is  not  a  time  of  play.  It  is 
a  time  of  premature  suffering  and  dying. 
In  the  new  countries  half  of  the  children  die 
before  their  fifth  birthday.  They  are  victims 
of  what  we  would  consider  as  anachronistic 
scourges  such  as  leprosy,  yaws,  trachoma,  and 
malaria.  In  our  own  country  these  diseases 
have  become  medical  curiosities.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  very  few  doctors  in  the  United 
States  that  have  treated  or  even  seen  a  case 
of  smallpox. 

The  U.N..  through  UNICEF.  seeks  to  im- 
prove these  miserable  conditions.  It  Is  for 
this  purpose  that  UNICEP  has  carried  on 
the  trick-or-treat  fundraising  program  on 
Halloween  and  has  raised  money  through 
the  famous  greeting  card  and  note  paper 
program. 

CHARGE — THE    U.N.    IS    ATHEISTIC    AND 
OPPOSES    ALL    RELIGIONS 

The  members  of  the  U.N.  include  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  major  religions  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  No  one  is  required  to 
observe  any  religious  practice  or  to  prefer 
one  religion  over  another.  U.N.  meetings 
open  with  1  minute  of  silence  for  prayer  or 
meditation.  It  is  true  that  the  U.N.  Charter 
does  not  mention  God.  But  neither  is  God 
mentioned  in  our  own  U.S.  Constitution. 
Like  the  United  States,  the  U.N.  permits 
every  man  to  be  guided  by  his  own  con- 
science. 

Perhaps  the  best  response  to  this  charge 
is  the  extensive  support  of  the  U.N.  by  the 
major  Christian  churches,  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  as  well  as  by  Jewish  congregations. 
Over  30  religious  organizations,  representing 
all  faiths,  maintain  permanent  observers  ac- 
credited to  the  U.N. 

The  support  of  the  Catholic  Church  has 
been  widely  publicized  by  the  late  Pope  John 
XXIII  in  his  universally  proclaimed  encycli- 
cal, "Pacem  in  Terris."  Recently.  Pope  P.^ul 
appointed  Msgr.  Alberto  Giovannetti  as  the 
Vatican's  permanent  observer  to  the  U.N.  He 
headquarters  at  the  Holy  Family  United  Na- 
tions Parish,  324  East  47th  Street.  Tlie  Pro- 
testant Church  Center  for  the  U.N.  is  at  44th 
Street  and  U.N.  Plaza,  directly  across  the 
street  from  the  U.N.  The  Jewish  Center  for 
the  U.N.  is  being  constructed  at  the  Sutton 
Place  Synagogue  and  will  complement  the 
Holy  Family  Parish. 

"GET    THE   U.N.   OUT    OF   THE   UNITED   STATES    AND 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OUT  OF  THE  U.N." 

One  Of  these  days  some  major  issue  before 
the  U.N.  Is  going  to  be  resolved  in  a  manner 
unsatisfactory  to  this  country.  It  is  then 
that  the  hue  and  cry  to  "Get  the  United 
States  out  of  the  U.N.  and  the  U.N.  out  of 
the  United  States"  will  again  be  heard. 

New  York  City  may  not  be  the  most  logical 
place  to  house  the  organization.  It  was  due 
to  the  generosity  of  the  Rockefeller  family 
in  making  the  valuable  tract  of  land  in  New 
York  available  that  served  as  an  Inducement 
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to  establish  the  headquarters  of  the  orga- 
nization in  tlie  United  States. 

Most  specialized  agencies  of  the  U.N.  are 
headquartered  elsewhere.  The  International 
Court  of  Justice  Is  at  The  Hague;  UNESCO 
Is  in  Paris;  WHO  is  in  Geneva;  PAO  Is  In 
Rome;  and  so  on.  The  original  buildings  of 
the  League  of  Nations  In  Geneva  are  now 
extensively  used  by  the  United  Nations  for 
a  variety  of  meetings.  Several  years  ago  the 
Soviet  Union  suggested  moving  the  U.N. 
Headquarter  to  Moscow  because  of  some  In- 
cidents of  discrimination  against  several 
African  Ambassadors  in  New  Yorlt. 

The  U.N.  could  establish  Its  headquarters 
outside  of  the  United  States.  There  are 
those  who  would  not  only  move  the  U.N. 
out  of  tlie  United  States  but  who  would  have 
us  get  out  of  the  U.N.  and  construct  a  solid 
wall  between  ourselves  and  the  peoples  of 
the  Communist  world.  They  want  a  wall 
CI  implacable  hostility  and  rigidity,  a  Berlin 
wall  in  reverse. 

Obviously,  this  is  impossible  in  the  20th 
ceritury.  We  cannot  stop  the  world  and  get 
orf.  A  major  effort  of  our  foreign  policy  Is 
to  carry  into  world  affairs  what  we  have 
learned  here  at  home:  how  men  and  women 
of  different  national  backgrounds,  of  differ- 
ent religions,  of  different  regions,  of  different 
cultures  and  colors,  and  of  different  politics, 
can  somehow  manage  their  lives  without 
murdering  each  other  most  of  the  time. 

The  existing  international  organization 
through  which  we  seek  these  objectives  is  the 
United  Nations.  These  are  the  purposes 
spelled  out  in  the  U.N.  Charter.  The  Pre- 
amble and  the  first  two  articles  of  the 
charter  are  but  a  restatement  of  our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence.  That  Is  why 
such  an  overwhelming  number  of  Americans 
r;re  proud  of  the  fact  that  no  nation  in  the 
world  has  given  more  positive  leadership  or 
greater  support  to  the  U.N.  than  has  our 
own  country. 

Most  human  beings  prefer  peace  to  war, 
find  practically  all  of  them  would  rather  be 
alive  than  dead.  Yet  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  men  and  women  have  been  brought 
up  to  regard  war  between  nations  as  some- 
thing inevitable.  But  was  is  obsolete. 
Nuclear  war.  if  It  is  ever  waged,  may  prove 
to  be  Incompatible,  not  only  with  civiliza- 
tion, but  perhaps  with  human  survival. 
Yes.  we  could  move  the  UJ*^.  out  of  the 
-United  States,  but  we  cannot  move  the 
United  States  out  of  the  U.N.  Like  It  or  not, 
we  are  In  the  world  to  stay.  It  is  the  one 
existing  International  organization  where 
men  of  all  nations  can  meet  and  talk  and 
disagree,  but  where  hopefully  they  can 
finally  resolve  their  differences  without  a 
%\-ar  that  nobody  wants. 


Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  21.  1965 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  series  of 
articles  on  Vietnam  by  J.  A.  Dear,  who 
has  been  on  the  ground  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  in  the  area  of  operations.  Mr. 
Dear  Is  president  of  Dear  Publication 
&  Radio,  Is  a  distinguished  correspond- 
ent, and  his  repoits  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  reports  have  appeared  in 
many  papers.    I  send  to  the  desk  the 


series  of  articles  from  the  Henderson 
Gleaner-Journal,  Henderson,  Ky.,  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Vietnam:  The  W.\r  Without  Frontlin-es 
(By  J.  A.  Dear)  [ 

Editor's  Note. — J.  A.  Dear,  president  of 
Dear  Publication  &  Radio  Inc.,  is  on  a  tour 
of  the  Far  East.  This  disnatch  is  the  first 
of  a  special  series  on  Vietr.ani  where  Dear 
observed  the  war  first  hand. 

Saigon,  Vietnam. — Almost  every  nieht  the 
heavy  air  of  this  hot  city  tliroljs  with  the 
sound  of  artillery  and  mortar  fire  in  the 
suburbs. 

Due  Hoa,  only  12  miles  from  the  center  of 
the  city,  is  thought  of  in  Wa.'^hington  as  a 
striking  example  of  how  successful  the  paci- 
fication program  can  be.  But  In  fact  Ameri- 
cans go  there  by  day  and  leave  at  sundown. 

Saigon,  which  hasn't  been  painted  in  years, 
retains  an  aura  of  seedy  elegcuice.  Coupled 
with  the  bustle  of  a  booming  black  market 
and  a  vigorous  night  life,  "this  dulls  the 
sense  of  danger.  Most  Americajis  clieck  their 
gtuiE  when  they  come  to  the  city. 

WAR    IS    EVXDENr 

But  everyone  is  very  conscious  of  the  war, 
which  can  be  grim.  In  the  north,  for  ex- 
ample an  army  officer  with  the  Special  Forces 
was  caught  by  the  Vietcong.  who  skinned 
him. 

At  the  lonely  outposts  of  the  Special  Forces 
life  Is  difficult  and  dangerous.  Tlae  lot  of 
Army  men  serving  as  advisers  to  the  regional 
and  popular  forces  of  Vietn.'.na — our  fellows 
call  them  Roofpoofs — is  no  better.  There  is 
more  safety  at  the  larger  inttRllations,  per- 
haps, but  everywhere  outside  Saigou  the 
paraphernalia  of  war  is  visible 

Not  counting  the  men  of  the  7th  Fleet, 
American  forces  in  Vietnam  total  about  27,- 
000.  We  have  never  fielded  a  finer  team.  Al- 
most without  exception  they  are  optimistic, 
and  take  the  view  that  withdrawal  would 
be  an  unmitigated  disaster  for  the  United 
States.  Incidentally,  personnel  of  the  State 
Department  and  Information  Service  are 
equally  competent  and  dedicated,  and  for 
the  most  part,  as  optimistic. 

But  all  are  baffled.  This  i.s  a  war  without 
frontlines.  The  enemy,  until  he  chooses  to 
show  himself.  Is  IndistingiUshable  from 
friend.  Ar\-in  troops — American  argot  for 
the  regular  Army  of  Vietnam — are  brave  and 
endure  high  casualties  without  flinching. 
(Their  losses,  until  recently,  averaged  more 
than  1.000  weekly.) 

RED  STOOL  PIGE0N3 

Beyond  doubt,  however,  Arvin  is  riddled 
with  Communists  who  tip  off  the  Vietcong 
before  offensive  strikes  get  underway.  It  is  a 
rare  occasion  that  we  get  advance  warning 
of  Vietcong  operations. 

Moreover,  we  have  to  do  everything  at  once. 
Government,  stability  In  Saigoa  is  a  precon- 
dition for  military  success,  which  in  turn  de- 
pends on  active  assistance  from  the  pe;usants. 
whose  support  hinges  on  the  reint reduction 
of  effective  local  government  and  a  viable 
local  economy.  Of  course  that  is  an  Impos- 
sibility without  military  succcs«  and  sensible 
guidance   from   Saigon. 

American  Economic  Aid  (Euscm)  is  chan- 
neled to  the  local  level.  But  a  portion  of 
every  dollar  the  United  States  commits  to 
support  the  government  of  Vietnam  in  fact 
supports  the  Vietcong.  For  eiample,  avia- 
tion gasoline  is  transported  to  pleiku.  head- 
quarters of  the  Arvin  2d  Corps  and  a  ba.se 
for  American  helicopters,  via  highway  14 
from  Saigon.  The  commercial  contractors 
who  haul  this  gas  pay  a  road  tax  impo.scd 
by  the  Vietcong,  which  controls  the  high- 
ways. A  study  to  determine  horw  much  help 
the  Vietcong  gets  from  us  has  l>:-en  under- 
taken.    (We     have    al.so    begun     a    study. 


through  the  Rand  Corp.,  to  see  what  moti- 
vates the  Vietcong.) 

In  some  areas  the  Vietcong  governs.  Our 
grip  on  the  central  hlghlanders  Is  tenuous. 
The  coastal  areas  below  the  highlands  are 
threatened.  As  Inland  towns  and  hamlets 
are  cut  off,  thousands  of  refugees  flee  to  the 
coa.st. 

We  budgeted  enough  money  to  care  for 
100,000  refugees  this  year.  Already  the 
camps  are  bulging  with  nearly  200,000  of 
them.  Whether  this  is  an  insidious  tactic 
of  the  Vietcong  or  an  expression  of  people 
who  are  voting  with  their  feet,  no  one  knows. 

REFUGEES  POUR    IN 

With  increasing  frequency  refugees  of  an- 
other category  are  stumbling  to  our  lines 
Mostly  old  men,  women,  and  children,  some 
horribly  wounded,  they  are  the  survivors  of 
American  jet  strikes  against  targets  in  Viet- 
nam south  of  the  17th  parallel.  These  arc 
the  villages  that  are  humming  with  hate  and 
fear,  where  the  children  are  sullen  and  silent. 

Air  strikes  against  North  Vietnam  have 
raised  the  morale  of  American  and  Arvin 
forces.  What  else  they  have  accomplished  i'- 
at  this  point  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

[From  the  Gleaner- Journal.  Henderson.  Kv  . 

Apr.  3.  1965] 

"Were  Holding  Our  Own"  in  Vietnam 

(By  J.  A.  Dear) 

KiEN  BiNH,  Vietnam. — Far  below,  the  clvis- 
ter  of  steaming  hamlets  fade  into  the  same- 
ness of  the  landscape,  a  blur  of  delicate 
green,  sluggish  rivers,  and  countless  canals. 

We  have  Just  said  goodby  and  good  luck 
to  Maj.  Ralph  Waara,  leader  of  the  five  man 
American  advisory  group  at  Kien  Binh.  Thi.s 
is  delta  country,  one  of  the  great  A.sian 
breadbaskets,  whose  people  eat  better  than 
the  Chinese,  the  Koreans,  the  Filipinos,  the 
Japanese.  Yet  the  delta  Is  a  stronghold  of 
the  Vietcong,  and  some  areas.  Ca  Mau,  tlie 
Yumin  Forest,  the  Plam  of  Reeds  have  never 
been  under  the  effective  control  of  the  Saiccn 
government. 

When  a  helicopter  drops  down  at  Kion 
Binh  side  gunners  hunch  over  their  machii;p 
guns.  "Yes,"  said  Major  Waara,  "it's  not  so 
bad  now."  Gesturing  toward  a  scratcl.v 
patch  of  land,  "they  tised  to  shoot  at  u- 
from  there."  Armed  men  stand  guard  over 
the  plane. 

Some  nights  the  Vietcong  fire  mort.nr- 
at  Major  Waara's  command  compovmd.  But 
gradually  Government  forces  are  pushing  oi>* 
from  their  shaky  toehold.  Their  aim  Is  to 
pacify  the  region  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
CAPTAIN  CErrs  credit 

Capt.  Ngtiyen  Van  Huynh,  a  babyfaced 
officer  of  32.  who  was  deflected  from  his 
studies  for  the  priesthood  by  war.  should 
get  the  credit  for  whatever  sticcess  the  Gov- 
ernment is  having,  according  to  Major  Waara. 

"He's    a    remarkable    man,"    said    Waara. 
"Without  hun  I  don't  think  we'd  be  here 
Puts  out  patrols  at  night.    You  know,  they 
have  a  price  of  500.000  piasters  on  his  head   ■ 

(That's  about  $3,600  at  the  black  marke* 
rate.) 

The  55.G00  people  of  Kien  Binh  live  in  an 
area  of  about  20  by  12  miles  that  is  divided 
Into  55  district.s — 10  of  these  districts  fro 
controlled  by  the  government,  24  by  the 
Vietcong,  and  21  by  no  one.  To  conduct  thn-^ 
campaign.  Captain  Huynh  has  780  men.  200 
of  them  fairly  well  trained  members  of  tl.o 
regional  force,  and  680  of  them  village  volun- 
teers of  the  popular  force. 

"We're  holding  our  own  and  maybe  better." 
said  Major  Waara.  That's  the  assessment  of 
most  American  officers  everywhere  in  Viet- 
nam. They  note  that  the  Vietnam,  after 
getting  clobbered  in  several  engagements,  i.^; 
ducking  set  battles.  But  everyone  agrees  the 
Vietcong  has  the  capability  of  striking  hard. 
The  question  Is  when,  and  one  theory  is  that 
the  tempo  of  the  war  will  Increase  with  the 
advent  of  the  rainy  season. 
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SAFER  IN  LARGE  TOWNS 

Life  in  the  larger  towns  where  corps  head- 
quarters are  set  up — Vietnam  Is  divided  into 
tour  military  districts — Is  easier  and  safer. 
Helicopters  and  advisory  officers,  are  con- 
i  entrated  around  the  headquarters.  But 
;:,)body's  living  it  up,  exactly. 

Asian  cities  are  poor,  dirty,  and  disease 
ddcn.  (Many  cases  of  the  plague  have  been 
reported.)  Since  dependents  were  sent  home 
iii'e  goes  on  without  women,  for  the  most 
;  .rt.  (Queenie's  and  the  place  next  to  it 
•  ire  off  limits.) 

But  even  at  headquarters  area  there  is 
diinger.  At  Pleiku,  headquarters  of  the  2d 
c'orps  in  the  central  highlands,  about  100 
Vietcong  slipped  through  the  scrub  to  attac'K 
'-  .imp  Holloway  on  February  7. 

NATIVES   are  warned 

Apparently  every  native  In  and  around  the 
-.imp  knew  the  attack  was  coming,  but  we 
were  luiwarned.  One  Informant  from  the 
Montagnard  village  where  the  Vietcong  set 
up  Its  mortars  would  have  prevented  the  sur- 
prise. Local  help  at  the  base  left  promptly 
;;t  sundown,  and  the  cyclo  drivers  in  Pleiku 
refused  to  take  personnel  back  to  the  base. 
"The  apathy  of  the  people  Is  more  of  a 
problem  than  the  Vietcong,"  one  officer  rue- 
fully admitted.  And  after  20  years  of  war  it 
does  seem  to  be  true  that  a  majority  of  the 
population  of  Vietnam  Is  uncommitted  to 
either  side. 

This  adds  to  the  strain  and  perhaps  the 
danger.  But  where  there  are  as  many  guns 
as  there  now  are  In  Vietnam,  there  Is  danger. 
On  a  passenger  flight  from  Danang  to  Saigon 
there  was  only  one  item  of  cargo:  a  dead 
'narine  in  a  green  sack  off  my  left  boot.  He 
A  its  shot  and  killed  as  he  returned  to  his  lines 
n  the  hills  above  the  airbase  by  a  fellow 
iuarine. 


From  the  Gleaner-Journal,  Henderson,  Ky.. 

Apr.  4.  1965] 

\'ietnamese   Army  Not   Strong  Enough   To 

Cope   With   Vietcong 

( Third  of  a  series ) 
(By  J.  A.  Dear) 
Saigon,  Vietnam. — No  American  out  here 
..lults  the  fighting  spirit  of  Vietnamese  Army 
uoops  (Arvin) . 

On  more  than  one  occasion  Arvin  troops 
have  continued  attacking  until  wiped  out. 
And  remember,  this  is  an  army  that  is  under- 
■^d,  underled.  seldom  paid,  gets  no  leave, 
lis  nine  regular  divisions  are  served  by  500 
doctors;  that  means  there  are  only  200  doc- 
;  Drs  to  care  for  a  civU  population  of  16 
Miillion. 

Having   said   this,   the   truth   can  be   set 

-'orth.     Arvin      is     riddled      with      Vietcong 

Lt  gents;   staff  work  Is  very  poor;   there  Is  no 

:)ersonnel  setup  at  all  except  for  the  bureau 

■f  psychology  warfare,  which  should  be  con- 

■  rned  with  the  enemy.    Some  political  gen- 

•  rals  are  incompetent,  but  the  most  serious 

iiortage  is  of  qualified  Junior  officers.     Ap- 

)roximately     one-third     of     the     companies 

■niposing  Arvin  are  shaky.     Above  all,  there 

.mply  are  not  enough  governmetit  troops  in 

.:e  field  to  cope^with  the  Vietcong. 

replacements  were  few 
Part  of  the  trouble  has  it^  origin  in  S.agon, 
.\s    a    result    of    the    cotips   and    demicoups. 
Arvin  received  almost  no  replacements  until 
.ocently.     Because    about    40,000    men    were 
lost    in    operations,    this    means    a    badly 
v.ounded  Arvin  had.  to  face  an  enemy  that 
!;'.s  been  continually  nourished  by  supplies 
.id  men  from  the  North. 
The  first  coup,  which  led  to  the  murder  ol 
D.cm,  had  the  greatest  impact.     During  the 
orry  interval  between  Diem's  death  and  the 
itrcsent  regime  of  Dr.  Quat,  effective  govern- 
ment came  to  a  stop.     Since  this  is  a  politi- 
cal war  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people 
eiTective     government     at     every     level     is 
o.s.scntlal. 


The  legitimacy  of  the  present  government 
is  questionable,  but  American  officials  are 
not  anxious  to  explore  this  murky  area.  An- 
other violent  coup  might  destroy  our  excuse 
for  being  here.  We  are  here  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  Government;  there  must 
be  a  government  to  be  the  guest  of. 

MANY     political    FACTORS 

The  political  factors  of  immediate  conse- 
quence in  Vietnam  are  generals.  Buddhists, 
Catholics,  and  two  other  religious  sects,  the 
Hoa  Hao  and  the  Cao  Dai.  The  Cao  Dai, 
which  venerates  Christ,  Buddha,  and  Victor 
Hugo,  once  fought  Diem  and  the  Commu- 
nists. Fortunately,  the  Communists  assas- 
sinated its  leader,  and  now  the  Cao  Dal  is 
with  the  Government. 

Prime  Minister  Quat  is  confident  that  only 
a  few  dissidents  in  the  religious  groupings 
oppose  his  government.  He  is  also  confident 
that  a  promising  economic  program  has  been 
evolved,  and  he  is  sure  militant  leaders  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  governmental 
stability. 

At  present  there  is  no  singl*  military 
strong  man  on  the  scene.  Big  Mlnh  of  the 
first  coup  may  return,  but  a  fU-e-member 
armed  forces  council  now  advisK  Dr.  Quat. 

KY    is    colorful    COMMA^'DER 

General  Ky.  colorful  commander  of  Viet- 
nam's air  force,  is  one  of  the /nost  important 
m. embers  of  the  cotincil.  G|/neral  Thi,  com- 
mander of  I  Corps.  Is  an  influential  general 
though  not  a  member  of  the  council.  Gen- 
eral Co  of  II  Corps,  called  "dancing  master" 
because  of  his  fondness  for  this  pastime,  is 
another  name  to  remember.  Incidentally. 
Co's  acut«  criticism  of  the  deployment  of 
the  Special  Forces  led  to  the  development  of 
new  tactics. 

The  traditional  enmity  of  the  Vietnamese 
and  Montagnard  has  caused  serious  trouble 
in  the  central  highlands.  Saigon  has  made 
concessions,  but  not  before  Y  BTIam  Enoul, 
former  Saigon  deputy  in  the  highlands, 
skipped  to  Cambodia  after  fomenting  an 
abortive  uprising. 

Most  encouraging  of  all,  said  Dr.  Quat,  Is 
that  "your  country  has  settled  on  a  policy 
for  Vietnam,  for  a  month  ago  you  had  none." 


Assumptions    Are    Playing    Their    Role    in 
Southeast  Asia  Battle 

(Fotirth  of  a  series) 

(By  J.  A.  Dean 

Saigon.  Vietnam. — What  are  the  consid- 
erations and  thinking  on  which  our  policy 
here  is  based? 

These  are  the  assumptions:  Southeast  Asia 
is  vital  to  American  security.  If  Vietnam 
falls  to  Communist  aggression,  southeast 
Asia  is  lost. 

In  spite  of  obvious  apathy  to  the  war,  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  are  by  no  means 
committed  to  the  Communist  regime  in  the 
north.  There  are  hostilities  between  these 
regions  we  can  exploit. 

Likewise,  there  rvre  differences  between  the 
Tokinese  and  Chinese  that  can  be  exploit- 
ed. Even  the  most  ardent  Communist  in 
Ho  Chi  Minli's  government  probably  hopes 
North  Vietnam  can  e.^^cape  Chinese  occupa- 
tion. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  is  indeed  dependent  on  Red 
China.  But  to  give  his  regime  room  for 
maneuver  he  plays  Peiping  against  Moscow. 
If  we  hit  him  too  hard,  we  push  him  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  If  we  don't  hit 
him  hard  enough,  he  has  no  incentive  for 
casing  his  campaign  against  Vietnam. 

If  we  threaten  the  destruction  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  we  practically  assure  Intervention  by 
the  Russians  and  the  Chinese.  Because  of 
the  parities  of  the  situation,  Moscow  can- 
not stand  on  the  sidelines  If  a  Socialist  state 
is  thrcateded  with  destruction. 

equation   changes  every  DAT 

Thus,  the  air  strikes  against  North  Viet- 
nam involve  nice  calculations.    Further,  the 


equation  changes  every  day.  So  much  for 
the  assumptions. 

Hanoi's  support  of  the  Communists  in  the 
war  here  is  no  longer  disputed,  even  by 
Hanoi.  But  the  amount  and  importance  of 
the  aid  received  from  the  North  is  a  matter 
of  dispute. 

The  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail,  so  called,  traverses 
difficult  terrain.  It  has  not  been  photo- 
graphed for  television  because  cameramen 
cannot  get  equipment  to  it. 

The  triple-ply  jungle — there  are  trees, 
with  secondary  growth  above  them,  and  be- 
yond that  an  additional  growth  that  is 
rooted  in  the  trees  themselves — cannot  be 
penetrated  more  than  75  yards  in  one  day  by 
a  young  man  in  excellent  physical  condi- 
tion. An  athlete  would  be  hard  put  to  make 
more  than  3  miles  a  day  on  known  trails 
throxigh  this  growth.  And  a  trail  unused 
for  6  days  disappears. 

TRIP  TAKES  A30LTT  60  DATS 

It  is  agreed  that  a  Communist  trooper 
from  the  North  will  not  reach  I  Corps  or  II 
Corps,  the  northern  military  districts  of 
Vietnam,  in  less  than  30  days.  Probably  the 
trip  takes  about  60  days. 

Now.  what  is  the  capacity  of  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  trail?  One  estimate  Is  1.000  men  and 
40  tons  of  equipment  per  month.  Consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  coimtry,  this  does  not 
seem  unreasonable,  though  some  say  it  Is  too 
low  by  half. 

It  is  admitted  that  anyone  who  has  trav- 
eled the  trail  must  rest  up  before  combat. 
Also,  Communist  arms  and  men  reach  Viet- 
nam by  sea. 

But  this  aid — and  here  we  are  back  to  as- 
sumption— is  crucial.  Without  it  the  Viet- 
cong would  lose  vital  momenttim  and  the 
Saigon  Government  would  triumph. 

That  is  the  rationale  underlying  otu" 
policy. 


There  Is  a  Weapon  We  Have  Yet  To  Use  in 
Vietnam:  Food 

(Fifth  of  a  series) 

(By  J.  A.  Dear) 

Saicon.  Vietnam. — Nothing  is  lost  until 
it  is  lost,  in  my  opinion,  unless  you  walk 
away. 

In  a  nvitshell,  that's  my  thought  about 
the  miserable  war. 

Also,  the  other  guy  has  real  problems. 
Suppose  you  had  to  group  1,000  men  lor  a 
battle  100  miles  away,  knowing  that  your 
communications  were  poor,  that  you  didn't 
control  the  roads  or  the  air,  that  your  only 
transport  was  manback,  that  equipment 
had  to  be  toted  piecemeal,  that  your  secur- 
ity hinged  on  the  silence  of  everyone  in  vil- 
lages your  men  had  to  sleep  In,  that  your 
enemy  could  mobilize  murderous  firepower 
in  minutes,  and  that  you  would  face  anni- 
hilation if  caught  in  the  open  country?  Well, 
that's  the  way  it  is  for  the  Vietcong. 

problems  of  own  making 

For  all  that,  we  have  problems  too.  and 
some  of  them  of  our  own  making.  The  most 
serious  is  that  which  results  from  our 
decision  to  embrace  a  strategy  of  terror. 

That's  what  bombing  is.  It  doesn't  dis- 
criminate between  soldiers  and  or  women 
and  children.  Especially,  I  have  in  mind 
American  air  strikes  in  South  Vietnam.  We 
are  killing  innocents  almost  every  day. 
(Twenty-three  structures  and  five  water  buf- 
falo were  destroyed,  etc  ) 

Morality  aside,  can  you  think  of  a  worse 
way  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people 
In  a  political  war?     Neither  can  I. 

If  we  must  be  terrorists,  let's  be  effective. 
And  there  is  a  weapon  at  hand  we  have  not 
totiched.    Food. 

NO    WHEAT    WITH    A-BOMB 

The  technical  achievements  of  the  Com- 
munist world,  Incltiding  Red  China,  are  im- 
pressive. Btit  you  can't  grow  wheat  with  on 
A-bomb.  .  , 
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Red  China  has  the  A-bomb,  but  not  the 
wheat.  At  least  she  wouldn't  have  the  wheat 
If  Australia  and  Canada  didn't  sell  it  to  her. 

Why  not  stop  this  trade,  if  necessary  by 
buying  the  entire  wheat  surplus  of  these 
allies?  An  accommodation  with  China  might 
then  be  possible. 

And  we  could  abandon  the  strategy  of  ter- 
ror that  manufactures  Islands  of  humanity 
humming  with  hate  and  fear  of  Americans. 

COVLD    HELP    ECOXOMY 

At  the  same  time,  we  could  be  breathing 
life  into  the  economy  of  Vietnam,  which  Is  a 
surplus  food  country.  Through  Hong  Kong, 
the  showcase  for  Red  China,  go  the  water 
chestnuts,  bamboo  shoots,  and  so  forth,  that 
Chinese  expatriates  everywhere  love.  Viet- 
nam could  fulfill  this  need,  given  the  chance, 

We  could  do  ourselves  a  good  turn  in  Viet- 
nam by  becoming  interested  in  education. 
That  is  what  brought  us  victory  in  the  Phil- 
ippines,  but  the  lesson  has  been  forgotten. 

In  Danang  I  saw  a  French  Lycee.  But  no- 
where in  Vietnam  did  I  see  an  American 
school.  If  our  Interest  is  long  term,  why 
don't  we  think  about  schools  and  teachers? 

SCHOOI^    IN    SAIGON 

At  the  moment  it  would  be  impossible  to 
establish  American  schools  in  the  hinter- 
lands. But  a  start  could  be  made  by  bring- 
ing bright  teenagers,  with  their  parents"  per- 
mission, to  a  flrst-rate  academy  in  Saigon. 

Though  it  will  go  against  our  Army's  grain, 
•we  should  consider  lengthening  the  tour  of 
our  personnel  here  to  2  years.  As  I  have 
said,  we  have  never  fielded  a  finer  team 
than  that  we  have  In  Vietnam.  But  consid- 
ering the  time  for  phase  in  and  phase 
cut.  personnel  spend  only  9  months  in  action. 
By  the  time  they  have  a  grasp  of  the  situa- 
tion, they're  up  for  reassignment.  True,  this 
system  spreads  counterinsvirgency  experi- 
ence through  the  services.  But  it's  victory, 
not   experience,   that   we're   after. 

Finally,  a  word  about  the  posture  of  the 
West  in  the  Par  East.  Resorts  in  Formosa 
and  South  Korea,  cita<iels  we  created,  en- 
Joyed  a  reputation  that  would  attract  the 
court  of  Elagabalus. 

CALL    GIRLS    ON    SCOOTERS 

Tlie  playland  of  South  Korea  is  closely 
guarded  by  hotise  detectives  who  are  charged 
with  seeing  to  it  that  every  room  with  a 
man  has  a  woman  in  it  before  midnight.  In 
the  paradise  of  Formosa  call  girls  arrive  by 
motor  scooter. 

Journalists  of  the  Philippines  paint  a 
different  picture  of  Red  China.  It  Is  a  moral 
country,  and  Its  cities  are  unbelievably  clean 
for  Asia.  In  the  battle  for  minds  and  hearts, 
this  counts. 

It  would  be  a  pity  if  our  great  cotintry  gets 
lost  In  the  thoroughfares  of  life  by  forgetting 
this  simple  fact. 

[From  the  Gleaner- Journal,  Hender.?on,  Ky 
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To  Vietnamese  Farmer,  War  Is  Hell 

(ByJ.  A.  Dear) 

Tokyo. — Otie  reason  so  many  Japanese  are 
BO  critical  of  our  Vietnam  policy  is  that  our 
etfort  to  save  the  Saigon  government  from 
Communist  aggression  is  not  saving  the  peo- 
l)le  and  their  society  from  destruction. 

llie  likelihood  that  what  is  to  be  saved  by 
v.-ar  will  be  destroyed  in  the  process  is  a 
favorite  irony  of  history.  England  entered 
t!ie  titcond  War  to  save  Poland  from  Nazi 
Germany  with  the  result  that  Poland  became 
n  fief  of  Moscow. 

To  understand  whnt  the  war  is  doing  to 
Vietnam,  it  is  first  necessary  to  consider^the 
economy  of  the  rural  area.s.  About  70  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  in  Vietnam  work  hold- 
ings, which  they  do  not  always  own,  of  less 
than  12  acres.  Of  the  farmers  who  do  own 
their  lands,  about  65  percent  own  less  than 
1-  acres. 


In  the  delta,  the  richest  agricultural  area 
of  Vietnam,  between  60  and  70  percent  of 
the  farmers  are  now  in  debt,  and  probably 
are  falling  deeper  in  debt  every  month.  The 
plight  of  Farmer  Tran  Vannam,  cited  by 
Kenkichi  Konishi  of  the  Mainichi  newspapers 
is  typical. 

The  Tran  family  of  six  owns  a  delta  farm 
of  about  5  acres.  They  once  owned  a  much 
larger  farm,  but  gave  it  up  because  of  the 
Vietcong.  About  3  acres  of  the  present 
farm  are  under  rice.  The  other  2  acres 
had  flourishing  fruit  trees,  but  these  were 
cut  down  to  enable  Government  forces  to 
protect  a  bridge  more  easily. 

Farmer  Tran  was  not  reimbursed  by  the 
Government  for  the  loss  of  these  trees.  His 
family  is  able  to  live  off  the  land,  he  sells 
the  balance  of  his  rice  crop,  and  ekes  out 
his  existence  In  the  off  season  by  working  as 
a  laborer  in  the  village.  His  total  effort  pro- 
duces a  yearly  cash  income  for  the  family  of 
18,000  piasters — about  $122. 

INFLATION  HLTITS  PIASTER 

At  this  point  It  must  be  noted  that  in 
theory  $230  is  the  dollar  equivalent  of  18.000 
piasters.  But  inflation— war — has  destroyed 
the  integrity  of  the  piaster.  During  the  time 
I  was  in  Vietnam  the  dollar  equivalent  value 
of  the  plaster  decreased  7.8  percent.  For 
families  that  must  limit  monthly  purchases 
to  an  average  of  $4  this  is  murderous. 

But  the  picture  really  is  worse  than  painted 
thus  far,  for  Tran's  princely  income  of  $122 
yearly  doesn't  come  in  at  the  rate  of  $10 
per  month.  In  most  months  the  Income  is 
about  $2.25.  So  he  has  to  borrow,  and  the 
going  interest  rate  is  from  5  to  10  percent  a 
month. 

He  is  already  in  debt  to  the  Government 
and  to  other  members  of  hia  family.  Thus 
the  prospects  of  additional  debt  is  frighten- 
ing, so  frightening  in  fact  that  he  often  sells 
rice  futures  to  escape  the  tw^  interest  rate. 
But  he  Is  caught,  anyhow,  because  he  can't 
get  a  decent  price  on  these  sales. 

FACES  FINAN-CIAL  DISASTER 

Of  course,  any  serious  siclnic.-s  is  cata- 
strophic to  a  man  as  close  to  the  cloth  as 
Tran,  and  he  has  tuberculosis.  The  medi- 
cines he  must  buy  drive  him  nearer  financial 
disaster.     Still,   he   is   an   optimist. 

He  dreams  of  another  orchard  that  will 
make  his  small  farm  profitable  rigam.  In  5 
or  6  years  he  hopes  to  be  out  of  debt.  He  is 
hard  working,  literate,  anxious  that  his  chil- 
dren be  educated,  in  every  way  a  wonbv  man. 
In  happier  times  he  might  make  it.  Times 
being  what  they  are,  he  will  die. 

Tran  is  tough.  Many  othtrs  have  long 
since  succumbed  to  despair.  Remember,  the 
Delta  is  a  fortunate  region. 

PEOPLE    ARE    WELL    OFF 

Parts  Of  It  are  controlled  by  the  Viet- 
cong, and  have  been  for  a  long  time.  But 
the  people  of  these  areas  caniKt  be  better 
Off.  Government  forces,  backed  by  Ameri- 
can personnel  and  technology,  are  powerful 
enough  to  destroy  the  economic  viability 
of  any  Vietcong  area.  Thtis  all  of  rura'l 
Vietnam  is  an  area  where  the  forces  of  the 
government  and  the  Vietcong  wage  a  fero- 
cious war  in  a  sea  of  human  rni'=^^cry.  Every 
day  wavelets  of  misery  Wiish  Into  the  over- 
crowded viiiages  and  cities,  multiplving  the 
danger  of  epidemic  disease,  drowning  hope. 

If  the  Communists  win  Victiuim.  Red  Chiuii 
will  be  encouraged  to  go  after  L.^.os,  Cam- 
bodia, Sifon,  Burma,  and  Iiitlonr  sia'.  And 
wliat  is  to  stop  them? 

Surely  no  national  leader  in  his  right 
senses  will  ever  ag.iin  be  anxioii.s  to  save  his 
country  from  Communist  aggression  by 
fighting  a  war  in  hi.s  countrv  tiiat  will 
destroy  it.     Not  after  i!ie  Ics-sanof  Vietnam. 

That  is  one  reason  why  the  airstrikes 
against  North  Vietnam  make  sense.  The 
Communist  leaders  will  not  bo  a.s  ready  to 
embark  on  their  adventures  if  it  is  brought 


home  to  them  that  all  the  damage  will  not 
be  confined  to  the  country  In  which  they 
choose  to  wage  war,  that  their  own  lands 
will  be  devastated. 

For  too  long  now  Red  China  has  been  per- 
mitted to  forget  a  simple  fact:   War  is  heil 
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HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  oi 
April  2,  former  Vice  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  addressed  the  Commonwealtli 
Club  of  California  on  the  subject  ot 
"Vietnam."  Excerpts  from  that  speech, 
as  published  by  the  Commonwealth,  fol- 
low : 

"Stop  Reds  in  Vietnam  or  Pace  Big  Wat. 
FOR  Phillippines  4  Years  Hence,"  Say- 
Nixon 

(From   address  by  Hon.   Richard  M.  Nixon 
former  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  i 

Today  the  most  difficult  decision  facinLr 
P>resident  Johnson  is  South  Vietnam,  thc 
most  difficult  decision  he  will  make  durin- 
his  Presidency.  I  believe,  at  home  or  abroad 
And  it  Is  the  most  important  decision  for 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 

There  are  times  when  the  loyal  oppositi(?r 
should  support  an  administration.  Lvndoi. 
B.  Johnson  needs  this  support  not  only  bo- 
cause  of  the  validity  of  his  policy  but  bf - 
cause  there  is  a  deep  division  In  his  owi 
party. 

Our  greatest  danger  to  the  future  of  oi:: 
policy  on  Vietnam  is  because  the  Democrat:i 
party  Is  divided.  Forty-five  Democratic  Sen- 
ators have  indicated  opposition. 

UNITED  STATES  DEFENDS  WORLD AGAIN 

The  Interests  of  America,  the  free  wor:.: 
and  of  South  Vietnam  are  being  served  b 
the  present  policy. 

Some  claim  the  United  States  has  no  legL^ 
right  in  South  Vietnam  and  that  we  are  fr.- 
volved  In  a  civil  war.  Some  say  the  w.  : 
will  not  be  won  because  the  Vietnamese  arc 
not  willing  to  do  what  is  necessary. 

Others  believe  that,  even  if  the  war  could 
be  won,  the  risks  are  too  great.  Many  sug- 
gest another  way  out — negotiation — neu- 
tralization. 

Lyndon  Johnson  should  answer  each  of 
these  objections  now.  He  might  well  have 
done  this  before  now.  Not  enough  peojv:  ■ 
know  why  we  should  support  the  Soutii 
Vietnamese. 

First,  who  is  re.'=ponsible  for  the  war?  If 
it  were  not  for  support  of  the  Guerrillas  by 
NortJi  Victn-mi  there  would  be  no  war;  n^ 
war.  at  least,  which  would  require  otir  sun- 
port.  If  it  were  not  for  Chinese  sunpo'r; 
for  North  Vietnam  there  would  be  no  w...- 
rcquiring  American  support. 

COMMUNIST  CHINA  THE  REAL  FOE 

This  is  a  confrontation— not  fundamental!' 
between  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  or  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Victcon"- 
but  between  the  United  States  and  Com- 
munist China. 

This  mu.st  not  be  glos.sed  over  because  Jf 
we  glc-^s  it  over  we  underestimate  tlie  risk: 
and  do  not  understand  the  stakes. 

Those  who  question  our  presence  it'nor.' 
certain  facts.  In  1954  a  convention  wa-. 
signed  in  Geneva  guaranteeing  South  Viet- 
nam its  independence.  The  North  Viet- 
name.se  are  there   as  lawbreakers.     We   arc 
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there  as  law  enforcers,  by  invitation  of  the 
.South  Vietnamese  Government. 

What  are  the  risks,  the  stakes?  First,  the 
:  ite  of  15  million  Vietnamese.  Two  bundred 
MDUsand  Vietnamese  casualties  in  the  fight 
.  c'.iinst  communism  over  the  years,  prove 
1  ':ey  have  the  desire  and  will  to  keep  their 
(  o'.mtry  free  and  independent. 

NEED  FUNDAMENTALS 

In  Vietnam  today  there  Is  determination 
of  tlie  people  to  save  their  freedom — provided 
tiiey  have  the  conviction  they  will  win. 

Tliese  are  fundamental  reasons  the 
.■stronger  coiu-se  of  action  will  be  more  effec- 
tive than  may  seem  today. 

Fifteen    million    people   are    worth    saving 
hut  many  argue  that  this  is  not  enough  to 
rsk  major  confrontation  and  Chinese  Com 
.'ntmist  intervention. 

If  South  Vietnam  falls,  through  U.S.  with- 
lirawal.  political  settlement,  or  neutraliza- 
■..oi\  (Which  is  surrender  on  the  installment 
■.nan),  there  is  no  doubt  that  Cambodia 
.tlready  on  the  brink)  will  go;  that  Laos, 
practically  gone  now  because  of  our  gulli- 
t'llity,  will  go;  that  Thailand  (which  wants 
:  )  be  on  our  side  but  has  held  her  inde- 
pendence by  being  on  the  winning  side)  will 
:■<:  that  Burma,  an  economic  basket  case: 
!id  that  Indonesia  will  go. 

SUKARNO'S    OVERRIPE    MELON 

Indonesia  will  follow  Sukarno  and  Sukarno 
■nee  said  that  because  of  the  American  fail- 
ure in  Asia,  the  Communists  were  the  w^ave 
of  the  future  and  he  would  be  on  the  win- 
Tiingside. 

Indonesia  has  half  the  world's  tin,  half  the 

world's   rubber.     It    is    only    14    miles   from 

the   Philippines    where    guerrillas   and    Huk 

.activity  have  begun  again — guerrilla  activity 

f.isily     supported     by    Indonesian     Commu- 

•  lists. 

In  3  or  4  years,  then,  we  would  have  the 

ocessity   of  saving  the  Philippines.     Could 

.•  e  avoid  a  major  war  to  save  the  Philippines? 

Japan    is    the    biggest    prize    in    Asia,    a 

miracle  of  economic  recovery,  the  only  pos- 

ihle      economic      counterpart      to      China. 

irong  neutralist  forces  are  now  growing  in 

■  iDan.  If  southeast  Asia  goes  Communist, 
.r.pan  will  eventually  be  pulled  irresistably 
.nto  tlie  Red  orbit. 

II  the  United  States  gives  up  on  Vietnam. 

\--ut  will  give  up  on  the  United  States  and 
:ie  Pacific  will  become  a  Red  sea.  These 
re  the  stakes.     And  this  is  the  reason  the 

J  :>linson  administration  has  decided  to  win 

.n  Vietnam — no  more,  no  less. 

AGAINST    RED    COLONIALISM 

The  possibilities  of  winning?     How  could 
'    be   possible   that,   where   300.000   French- 

■  len  on  the  ground  failed,  25.000  Americans 
■.n  expect  success?     But  when   the  French 

■  pre  in  Vietnam  they  were  fighting  to  stay 

: — while  the   United  States   is  fighting  to 

"t  out. 
Tlie  Vietnamp.se  had  very  little  interest  in 

^Tilting  to  preserve  French  colonialism.  Tlie 
.  ^etnamese  have  a  very  great  interest  in 
:  ghtmg  against  Communist  colonialism. 
Tlutt's    why   they   fight    with    a   will   today. 

THAT  RISK  OR  GRE.\TER  RISK? 

Risks  must  always  be  weighed.  Tliere  is 
I  risk  of  Russian  intervention.  Tliis  risk  is 
mall  due  to  the  logistic  problems  involved, 
:id  because  the  Soviets  are  not  particularly 
:ucrestcd  in  seeing  the  Chinese  Communists 
ucceed  in  their  foreign  policy  objectives  for 
\.^ia. 

A  greater  risk  is  Chinese  Communist  inter- 

1  ntion.     Some  say   this   is  Inevitable,   that 

;e  Chinese  Communists  would  come  in  to 

vc    North    Vietnam   from   defeat.     That   is 

"bjcct  to  serious  question. 

Comparing  the  situation  now  with  Korea 

:i    1950,   there   are   major  differences.     Now 

i;us.sia  and  Communist  China  are  opponents. 

Then  thcv  wore  allies. 


China  without  Russia  Is  a  fourth-rate 
military  power.  And  that  Is  the  situation 
China  must  confront  If  It  decides  to  inter- 
vene. That  Is  probably  the  reason  Commu- 
nist China  is  talking  big  but  acting  little, 
without  risking  a  confrontation  with  the 
United  States,  at  this  point,  over  Vietnam. 

Adding  it  all,  we  must  assume  that  Com- 
munist China  might  intervene.  What  should 
our  decision  be.  weighing  that  risk  and  that 
possibility?  It  must  be  the  same,  becatise 
it  is  a  choice  not  between  that  risk  and  no 
ri.sk— but  that  risk  and  a  greater  risk. 

NINE  PINS  IF  UNITED  STATES  PULLS  OUT 

In  the  event  that  Vietnam  falls,  and  in 
the  event  that  the  balance  of  southeast  Asia 
falls,  in  4  to  5  years.  tUe  United  States  would 
be  confronted  inevitably  with  a  war  to  save 
tlie  Philippines  or  in  some  other  area  in 
Asia  and  we  would  be  confronting  a  China 
stronger  than  she  is  now.  China  today  is 
diplomatically  and  militarily  weaker  than 
she  will  ever  be  in  the  future. 

Today  China  has  a  minimal  nuclear  ca- 
pability but  that  capability  increases  daily. 
It  is  a  risk  we  must  weigh.  Do  we  stop  Chi- 
nese Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam  now 
or  wait  until  the  odds  and  the  risks  are  much 
greater? 

The  United  States  must  make  a  decision 
as  to  what  our  goals  are  to  be.  Our  goals 
are  presently  limited  to  winning  the  war. 
without  unconditional  surrender,  without 
destroying  North  Vietnam,  without  destroy- 
ing Communist  China.  It  is  a  limited  ob- 
jrciive  but  one  which  must  be  achieved. 

ROAD  OF  "GOOD  INTENTIONS" 

What  are  the  alternatives?  Many  well- 
intentioned  people  have  suggested.  Why  not 
negotiate?  Negotiation  is  a  good  word.  All 
wars  are  ende-l  by  negotiation.  But  to  nego- 
tiate now  would  mean  that  the  United  States 
could  negotiate  only  surrender,  coalition 
government,  a  division  of  South  Vietnam  or 
neutralization,  which  is  surrender  on  the  in- 
stallment plan. 

Negotiating  with  tlie  Communists  now 
wonid  be  like  negotiating  with  Hitler  when 
he  had  France  practically  occupied. 

We  must  negotiate  independence  and 
freedom  for  Vietnam.  We  cannot  do  that 
now.  Once  we  have  gained  the  military  ad- 
vantage, once  North  Vietnam  and  Commu- 
ni.st  China  are  convinced  they  cannot  take 
over  South  Vietnam,  then  we  can  negotiate 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  South 
Vietnam.    Until  then,  we  cannot. 

Neutralization?  Neutralism,  where  Com- 
munists are  concerned,  means  only  three 
things:  we  get  in.  we  get  out;  they  stay  in, 
and  they  take  over.  Tliat  is  why  we  can't 
agree  to  a  neutralization  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  choice  we  have  is  to  get  out  completely 
or  to  stay  in  until  we  achieve  freedom  and 
independence  for  Vietnam. 

The  future  is  our  main  problem.  The 
world  hns  been  given  the  impression  that 
this  is  our  war;  that  we  are  there  unilater- 
ally for  our  own  selfish  purpyoses.  We  are 
there  for  our  purixjses,  true,  but  we  are 
there  because  the  freedom  of  all  Asia,  not 
just  Vietnam,  is  involved. 

NIXON  PROPOSES  ASIAN  COUNTFRFORCE 

Several  suggestions  can  be  made  for  fu- 
ture policy.  Once  the  war  is  won  in  Viet- 
nam, we  must  recognize  that  It  will  only  be 
the  winning  of  a  single  battle  as  far  as  the 
Communists  are  concerned. 

It  took  Mao  20  years  to  conquer  China. 
Tills  is  Mao  Tse-tung's  theory  of  a  long  war. 
He  lost  many  battles,  but  he  won  the  long 
war.  If  Vietnam  ts  lost  to  Communist 
China,  the  long  war  will  be  stepped  up  in 
Indonesia  or  somewhere  else. 

There  must  be  a  counterforce,  an  alterna- 
tive to  Mao's  long  war.  Let  me  make  sev- 
eral suggestions.  There  Is  no  question  as  to 
Communist     China's     purpose     and     plan. 


They  have  one,  and  they  are  determined. 
But  free  Asia  does  not  have  a  plan.  It  does 
not  have  a  purpose.  It  is  necessary  to  mo- 
bilize free  Asia's  economic  and  military  re- 
sources so  there  will  be  the  lasting  alterna- 
tive of  peace  under  freedom  as  against  the 
long  war  of  communism. 

JOHNSON  PROPOSAL  INCOMPLETE 

President  Johnson  started  down  this  road 
when  he  suggested  an  Asian  economic  plan. 
Let's  go  further;  we  need  a  conference  of 
free  Asian  nations,  including  South  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia,  Laos.  Thailand,  Malaysia, 
Burma,  Indonesia,  Taiwan,  the  Philippines. 
Japan.  South  Korea,  and  possibly  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

Such  a  conference  would  have  three  major 
objectives:  One,  economic  development — a 
Marshall  plan  for  Asia;  a  Marshall  plan  in- 
volving industrial  development,  free  trade 
areas,  and  all  other  aspects  which  mean 
economic  development  for  the  whole  area. 

The  difficulty  is  In  stopping  there  and 
that  is  all  that  is  suggested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Economic  strength  alone  is 
not  enough  to  stop  communism,  for  in 
South  Vietnam,  economic  conditions  are 
much  better  than  in  the  North. 

Second.  In  Europe,  the  Marshall  plan  could 
not  have  succeeded  economicaUy  unless  it 
had  the  NATO  military  shield.  There  needs 
to  be  a  military  alliance  of  free  Asian  na- 
tions to  stop  any  Communist  aggression 
against  freedom. 

The  third  step  is  to  meet  the  problem 
of  indirect  aggression.  There  should  be 
something  like  the  Caracas  resolution  of  1954 
that  in  event  of  a  revolution  with  Commu- 
nist-support from  abroad  (as  in  Vietnam), 
all  nations  involved  would  band  together  to 
resist  conquest  by  indirect  aggression. 

Now  that  we've  stepped  up  military  ac- 
tivity in  Vietnam,  we  need  to  step  up  our 
diplomatic   offensive  in   all  of  Asia. 

We  need  a  charter  for  freedom  for  the 
Pacific — an  alternative  to  the  seeming  in- 
evitability, at  least  to  many  in  Asia,  of  Chl- 
ne'^e  Communist  domination. 

MOBILIZE  FREE  ASIA'S  ECONOMY 

Often  overlooked  today  is  the  fact  that 
the  ecoi:omic  power  of  the  nations  cited  is 
twice  as  trreat.  as  that  of  Communist  China 
today — if  it  can  be  mobilized.  If  It  can  be 
united;  if  the  United  States  can  support  It. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  could 
be  the  great  step  forward  which  would  stop 
Chinese  Communist  aggression  and  the  In- 
evitable takeover  of  the  heartland  and  pe- 
ripheral areas  of  Asia  as  well. 

I  spoke  of  the  stakes — southeast  Asia.  Ja- 
pan, the  Pacific — but  they're  much  greater 
than  that.  A  great  debate  is  going  on  in 
the  Communist  world  and  what  happens  in 
Vietnam  will  determine  its  course.  The  de- 
bate is  between  the  hardliners  in  Pelping 
and  the  so-called  .softliners  in  Moscow.  The 
softliners  (oversimplified),  because  of  a  risk 
of  confrontation  with  the  United  States, 
are  not  supjKirting  revolutions  to  the  same 
extent  that  they  did.  The  hardliners  say 
"we  must  step  up  our  tactics  and  stipport  of 
revolution  all  over  the  world." 

In  the  event  the  hardliners  succeed  In  Viet- 
nam, that  will  be  the  green  light  for  aggres- 
sion in  Africa.  Latin  America — all  over  the 
world.  If  they  are  stopped  in  Vietnam,  th.-^t 
will  be  a  lesson  just  as  Korea  was  a  lesson 
on  the  use  of  overt  aggression. 

It  will  be  a  lesson  to  the  Communists  at- 
tempting to  take  over  a  nation  through  in- 
direct aggression  that  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world  have  an  answer  to  it. 

So  what  is  involved  here  is  not  just  Asia, 
but  a  battle  for  the  whole  world  and  because 
that  is  so.  risks  must  be  taken — risks  which, 
I  believe,  in  the  long  run  will  bring  peace 
and  freedom.  But  the  alternatives  could  be 
war  and  loss  of  freedom. 

In  1938.  immediately  after  Munich,  Win- 
ston Churchill  said:  "The  belief  that  vuu  can 
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gain  security  by  throwing  a  small  state  to 
the  wolves  is  a  fatal  delusion."  He  was  right 
about  Czechoslovakia  Lq  1938.  And  today, 
with  regard  to  Vietnana,  the  belief  that  we 
can  gain  security  by  throwing  a  small  state 
to  the  wolves  Is  a  fatal  delusion.  In  this 
year  when  we  honor  Churchill  the  man,  we 
will   do  well   to  hee<i  Churchill's  principles. 

ANSWERS    TO    WRITTEN    QUESTIONS    FROM    FLOOR 

Question.  Will  you  be  a  candidate  in  1968? 

Answer.  Tlie  Republican  Party  must  get 
off  the  floor  fighting.  But  Republicans  must 
fight  Democrats  and  not  each  other.  To 
win  in  1966  the  party  must  be  unified.  Un- 
til we  get  the  party  off  the  floor,  don't  talk 
ol  1968. 

Question  (William  Nigh).  Use  of  gas  in 
Vietnam? 

Answer.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was 
proper.  But  when  the  President  said  he  was 
not  aware  of  its  use  he  gave  impression  we 
were  wrong  to  use  it.  and  that  field  com- 
manders could  make  decisions  of  this  conse- 
quence without  his  knowledge.  He  should 
have  said :  ( 1 )  This  was  not  gr»s  used  in  World 
Wars  I  or  II  which  nations  have  opposed; 
(2)  it  was  vised  not  by  United  States,  but  by 
Vietnam;  (3)  It  was  used  in  attacks  on  vil- 
lages in  which  Vietnamese  could  not  tell  who 
were  guerrillas  and  who  the  guerrillas'  vic- 
tims; (4)  so  Instead  of  blasting  out  friends 
and  foes  Indiscriminately,  Vietnamese  used 
tear  gas  so  they  could  separate  gtierriUas 
from  loyal  citizens.  It  was  humane  warfare 
and  President  should  have  said  so. 

Question.  (W.  F.  Bramstedt).  Can  we  win 
without  a  major  land  war? 

Answer.  Depends  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  Chinese  Communists  choose  to  inter- 
vene. They  are  basically  cautious  in  military 
policy — e.g.,  could  have  taken  all  India  but 
they  stopped.  I  don't  believe  the  Chinese 
will  intervene.  Strategically  and  logistically, 
this  Is  no  Korean  type  of  war.  We  must  as- 
sume the  risk.  Some  think  China  should  be 
recognized  and  taken  into  the  U.N.  Chi- 
nese communism  is  in  its  aggressive,  virulent 
stage.  The  Soviet  Union  was  not  tempered 
In  its  foreign  policy  by  entrance  into  the 
U.N.  It  has  been  tempered  only  by  the  power 
of  NATO  and  the  U.S.  confrontlition  in  Cuba. 

Question.  (J.  C.  Russell).  Johnson  admin- 
istration now  doing  what  Goldwater  advo- 
cated? 

Answer.  It's  easy  to  say  "I  told  you  so." 
Johnson  needs  Republican  support,  he  has 
been  learning  a  lot  since  the  campaign — but 
we  don't  want  him  to  learn  so  miach  he  gets 
reelected. 

Question.  (R.  J.  Jajalich).  What  if  the 
United  Stfites  asked  to  leave?  (Col.  James  S. 
Hughes).  Effects  of  Diem's  murder? 

Answer.  If  any  future  government  gets  In 
through  a  coup  or  anything  but  as  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  people-  and  If  it's  pro-Com- 
munist— we  should  stay  in.  Murder  of  Diem 
was  a  major  U.S.  mistake.  Diem  and  his 
family  were  sometimes  crosses  to  bear  but 
Bince  1956  he  had  stood  strongly  with  the 
United  States.  We  supported  the  coup  but 
did  not  expect  him  to  be  murdered.  You 
can't  set  sucli  things  in  motion.  A  free  Asian 
leader  told  me  shortly  after  Diem's  death: 
"It  is  dangerous  to  be  a  friend  of  the  United 
States — it  pays  to  be  a  neutral  and  some- 
times helps  to  be  an  enemy."  U.S.  policy- 
makers must  imderstand  that  American-style 
democracy  is  not  necessarily  the  answer 
where  traditions  are  different. 

Question.  (Ivor  R.  Pai+ott).  De  Gaulle's 
attitude  on  Vietnam  question? 

Answer.  De  Gaulle's  attitude  is  first  French 
an.'l  then  European:  (1)  If  you  were  French 
would  you  want  to  see  the  United  States  suc- 
ceed where  you  had  failed?  (2)  Europeans 
see  clearly  the  Communist  danger  Ln  Europe 
but  have  a  blind  spot  on  Asia.  In  the  East 
particularly  we  are  afflicted  the  same  way. 

Question.  (Stanley  Brooks).  Proposed 
changes  in   the  new  civil  rights  bill 


Answer.  When  faced  with  a  volatile  situa- 
tion you  can't  delay  action  over  7  years  for 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  There 
should  be  actlou  but  action  of  right  kind. 
Voters  should  be  literate  but  literacy  test 
should  be  fair.  Republican  platform  of  1960 
considered  a  sixth  grade  education  as  suf- 
ficient qualification.  The  present  law  ap- 
plies only  in  those  States  won  by  Repub- 
licans in  1964 — bill  should  be  extended  to 
all  the  country. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFOP.Nl.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19,  1965 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  scries 
of  articles  written  by  Lisa  Hobbs  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  which  comprise  a  shocking  ex- 
pose of  the  treatment  of  our  sick  and 
elderly  citizens  in  some  convalescent  and 
nursing  homes  in  California. 

Because  I  believe  these  articles  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  leader- 
ship in  this  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch,  I  am  inserting  them  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  separate  extensions  of  remarks. 
I  am  not  including  the  third  article  in  the 
series  since  it  deals  primarily  with  State 
legislation. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  cor^litucnt.'^,  Mis.s 
Violette  Hofmann  and  Mr.s.  Frank  H. 
Schryver,  for  bringing  these  articles  to 
my  attention.  I  sincerely  hope  the  ap- 
propriate individuals  will  consider  the 
possibility  of  corrective  legislation. 

The  first  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Culif.)   E.Kaminer, 
Mar.  14,  19651 

Brr.E\TTcr.,^cy"s    Victims:  Abuse  of  the  Sick 
Aged 

(By  Lisa  Hobbg) 

Scandalous  abuses  are  being  heaped  on  the 
sick  aged  of  California  by  a  nuiUiniUlion-dol- 
lar  bureaucracy. 

The  powers  of  this  bureaucracy  have  be- 
come so  diffused  in  the  mass  of  related  and 
unrelated  Federal,  State,  and  county  reg- 
ulations that  gross  abu.ses  of  the  aged  are 
now  inherent  in  the  system's  functioning. 

The  rise  of  California's  newest  industry — 
the  nursing  and  convalescent  homes — is  an 
offshoot  of  this  bureaucracy's  attempt  to  deal 
with  one  facet  of  the  problem  of  an  aging 
population. 

In  a  3-week  survey  of  nursing  and  con- 
valescent homes  in  the  city  aod  East  Bay,  the 
Examiner  found: 

Elderly  persons,  unheeded,  crying  to  be 
turned  over. 

One  aid  doing  all  the  household  cleaning, 
cooking,  and  nursing  for  up  to  10  bed 
patients. 

Grease  encrusted  stoves  aufl  filthy  kitchen 
floors. 

Constant  reference  to  the  aick  aged  as  be- 
ing like  children. 

Total  lack  of  privacy  for  those  paying  up 
to  $500  a  month. 

Debasing  humiliations  for  Jower  economic 
aged. 

These  abuses  are  widespraad  throughout 
the  State  but  the  most  scatdalous  fact  is 
that  for  years  the  city  of  Sao  Francisco  has 
been  dumping  its  sick  aged  into  State  mental 
asylums  to  die — whether  mentally  ill  or  not. 


According  to  the  department  of  mental 
hygiene's  report  to  the  legislature  in  196:?. 
the  city's  rate  of  commitment  to  a  State 
mental  hospital  was  600  per  100,000  popula- 
tion. Eighty  percent  of  these  persons  dico. 
within  the  first  3  weeks. 

While  San  Francisco  was  committing  600 
per  100,000  population.  Los  Angeles  was  com- 
mitting only  54  per  100.000  and  Alameda  30O 
Eighty  percent  of  those  committed  were  ovc:- 
65  and  were  being  committed  for  the  firs: 
time. 

Bureaucracy — the  same  style  bureaucrac- 
that  controls  the  nvirsing-convalescent  hon-,( 
situation  today — not  only  allowed  this  bir 
actually  condoned  it. 

Purely  economic  reasoning  lay  behind  tlv 
dumping  of  these  aged  persons  into  menta: 
hospitals  to  end  their  days.  By  removir.:- 
them  from  the  county  hospital  where  thr . 
were  receiving  medical  assistance  to  tl.',- 
aged  (M.AA)  under  the  Kerr-Mills  bill,  th- 
city  of  San  Francisco  was  freed  of  its  "2  i 
percent  share  of  MAA  costs  for  that  patiei.-. 
It  is  an  old  solution,  however,  being  usi.; 
long  before  the  Kerr-Mills  bill  was  intr. 
duced. 

The  procedure  involved  was  a  brief  ecu: 
commitment  proceeding  while  the  word 
"with  psychosis"  were  added  to  the  doctor 
original  diagnosis  of  "chronic  brain  syi:- 
drome."  This  syndrome  covers  everythii; 
from  confusion  to  senility. 

Officials  of  the  department  of  mental  hy- 
giene are  forced  to  play  their  part  in  ti. 
scandal,  because  the  law  requires  them  t, 
accept  into  mental  hospitals  all  patient, 
committed  by  the  court,  whether  mental:-, 
ill  or  not." 

Dr.  Robert  Hewitt,   chief  deputy  direct' 
of    the    department    in     Sacramento,    sa;.' 
tliere  are  a  substantial  number  of  people  ij 
our  State  hospitals  who  do  not  require  he- 
pitalization,  who  are  not  mentally  111,  an' 
some  of  wliom  should  never  have  been  con.- 
ir.itted  to  our  care. 

Tills  solution  was  practiced  for  years  wiiV. 
the  knov>-ledge  and  tacit  approval  of  the  cl! 
and   county  of   San   Francisco,   county   he  - 
pital     authorities.     State    mental     hospit, 
authorities,    and  the  State   department   c 
mental  health. 

By  setting  up  a  honeycomb  of  regulatior 
governing    building    and    axchitectural    re- 
quirements   of    housing    for    the    aged,    t) 
State  has  paid  a  ritualistic  tribute  to  th- 
physical  well-being  of  the  aged. 

Yet  in  those  areas  where  the  aged  can  1 
niost  easily  victimized — all  those  areas  ; 
which  they  struggle  to  maintain  a  sense  > 
value  and  dignity  as  liuman  beings — ti. 
State  has  done  nothing  to  protect  them. 

Instead,    with    slipshod    regulations    ai.*- 
ineffectual   controls,   the   State  has   left   tl. 
aged  sick  to  suffer  countless   indignities   . 
the    hands    of    unskilled    guardians,    calic 
nurse's  aids,  vocational  nurses,  or  practic.i 
nurses. 

Just  as  victimized  are  the  families  of  ti 
sick    aged,    in    those    cases    where    famih> 
exist.     The  expense  is  crippling,  the  load  i . 
doubt   and   giiilt   devastatuig. 

I  visited  scores  of  homes  where  the  pric  ■ 
of  a  room  for  "a  loved  one"  was  plucked  fro: 
the   air.     Only  twice  was  I  given  a  print > 
card  with  rates.     Elsewhere,  a  score  of  lif: 
feelers  as  to  the  "loved  ones"  means — whi- 
ther   she   was   receiving    old   age    assi.stai:' 
social  security,  a  veteran's  pension,  a  ra: 
road     p>ension — always     preceded     the     fir. 
figures. 

And  the  final  figure  was  never  cheap.    > 
home  will  accept  a  patient  receiving  medic 
a.?sistance  to  the  aged  if  there  is  a  change  >  . 
selling  the  bed  for  a  higher,  private  fee. 

Twice  it  was  intimated  that  if  the  "lov.. 
one"  cam.e  in  on  MAA  rates  (which  pay 
maximtmn  of  $9.10  a  day)  a  subsidy  p'a\ 
ment  to  bring  the  rate  to  $350  a  month  woui 
have  to  be  made  privately  to  the  ntirsi:. 
home  operator. 
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This  is  illegal  but  there  is  little  the  State 
c  .n  do  to  police  such  arrangements. 

Because  the  State  rate  covers  two  cate- 
c-ries  of  care — basic  care  at  $7.35  a  day 
:  :id  extended  (or  bed)  care  at  $9.10  a  day — 
i;  is  in  the  oi>erator's  financial  interest  that 
:,-.  many  patients  as  possible  are  kept  in 
1  ed  rather  than  being  helped  and  encouraged 
■  -  remain  ambtilatory. 

The  taxation  aspects  also  offer  an  induce- 
I  ent  to  the  family  to  keep  the  old  folks 
b.dridden  rather  than  up  and  around. 
7  he  entire  cost  of  keeping  a  bed  patient  in 
;i  nursing  home  is  tax  deductable.  If  the 
:  ved  one  remains  ambulatory,  however,  the 
li eduction  Is  only  40  percent. 


Tragic  Lives  in  Nursing  Homes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19,  1965 

Mr.    GUBSER.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
1  ave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
iierewith  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles 
written  by  Lisa  Hobbs  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner  regarding  the  deplorable 
conditions    in    some    convalescent    and 
:  ursing  homes  in  the  State  of  California : 
From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)   Examiner. 
Mar.  15,  1965] 
.\!iusE  Ol  Sick  Aged:  Tragic  Lives  in  Nursing 
Homes 

(By  Lisa  Hobbs) 

'I  can  hear  the  traffic  and  see  part  of  the 
i.y  out  the  window  but  it  gets  so  lonely  at 

ines  I  go  to  sleep  hoping  I  won't  wake  up. 

'Sometimes  in  the  morning  I  weep  when 
I  '.ealize  I'm  still  alive.  I  try  and  not  let  the 
".  ;rse  see  me,  she  gets  nasty.  When  you  get 
.  d.  people  say  you're  senile  if  you  complain. 

"I  do  try  not  to  be  sorry  for  myself.  But 
I  never  thought  I'd  end  up  like  this,  depend- 
i  ;;t  on  strangers  and  no  use  to  anyone. 
When  I  want  something  personal,  like  a 
a:-ink  of  water  or  a  bedpan,  I  dread  having 
M  ask.    I  keep  putting  it  off,  the  girl's  always 

busy." 

FAMILY  LIFE 

The  sjjeakcr  was  a  71  year  old  widow  of  an 
i  company  accountant.  Until  3  years  ago, 
.e  lived  in  her  San  Francisco  home  and  was 
:i   active    churchgoer   and    worker    and   an 

niegral   part   of   her   children's  family    life. 

-he  was  "granny"  to  eight  grandchildren, 
:  >m  time  to  time  a  baby-sitter,  took  place 
:  honor  at  traditional  family  gatherings. 

ONLY    ALTERNATIVX 

Then  a  slick  pavement  and  a  permanently 
imaged    hip    changed    all    that    overnight. 

1  ae  road  downhill  was  fast.  Nursing  care 
.s  required  after  hospitalization;  the  home 
d  to  be  sold.     One  son  lived  out-of-State, 

-..nher  in  Los  Angeles.     The  only  child  liv- 

•  iT  locally,  a  daughter,  had  a  small  home, 
■-ir  children  and  could  not  take  on  the 
-ponsibility. 

Xor  did  the  widow,  wishing  to  remain  in- 
pendent  as  long  as  possible,  wish  to  "im- 
i^e"  herself  on   any  of  her  children.     She 
lose  the  only  alternative — a  ntirsing  home 
The  avenues. 

T  pay  $350  a  month.    It's  the  best  I  could 

d  within  my  means.     I  don't  know  what 

.  do  wiien  my  savings  run  out." 

rho  setting  in  which  the  pride  and  income 

tlus   widow   are   dally   depleted   Is    little 

■  fforcjit  from  scores  of  other  avenue  homes 
the  city,  modern  btmgalows  on  low-rent 


Oakland  sldestreets,  or  old  Berkeley  homes 
with  smart  facades — all  with  a  State  license 
to  operate  as  a  convalescent  or  nursing  home. 
Brown  smudges  from  handprints  rim  the 
doorwajrs  and  mark  the  walls,  and  dust  covers 
the  not  so  hard  to  reach  places  on  the  lay- 
ered paintwork.  In  the  bathrooms  the  tiles 
rarely  seem  to  fit  and  often  the  baths  are 
so  bone  dry  it's  anyone's  guess  when  they 
were  last  used. 

BLARING    TV 

Everywhere  the  air  is  heavy  with  the  smell 
of  deodorizers  and.  as  if  covering  the  "guests" 
terrible  silence,  a  television  set  perpetually 
blares. 

In  all  the  homes  visited  I  found  only  one 
that  had  any  fresh-cut  flowers.  Like  the 
modern  graveyard,  the  decorations  are  plastic 
and  covered  with  dust.  Every  room,  with 
its  6  vinyl  plastic  chairs  for  10  patients, 
to  the  rickety  "sunroom"  at  the  back  that 
overlooks  a  garden  that  never  gets  finished, 
smacks  of  a  cutrate  operation. 

Ill  a  3 -week  Examiner  survey  cf  bay  area 
nursing  homes,  I  never  met  a  volunteer 
visitor,  pastor,  or  priest,  and  only  once  did  I 
meet  a  doctor.  That  was  in  a  home  where 
the  fees  started  at  $500  a  month. 

FEE    RANGE 

Fees  in  these  homes  range  from  $280  (the 
maximum  allowed  by  the  State  department 
of  finance  to  medical  assistance  to  the  aged 
patients)  to  $500  and  up.  A  fair  average 
would  be  $350.  This  might  or  might  not  in- 
clude such  personal  items  as  the  cost  of 
linen  (for  incontinent  patients)  and  assist- 
ance with  feeding  ($1  a  meal) .  lliis  monthly 
board  rate  would  not  include  doctor's  visits, 
drugs,  therapy,  or  any  minimal  medical  serv- 
ices. 

Because  of  the  hodgepodge  regulations  and 
poor  policing  by  the  State  department  of 
public  health,  these  homes  have  become  a 
mint    for   unscrupulous   operators. 

I  was  12  minutes  in  one  sunset  district 
home  with  10  beds  before  I  could  locate  a 
■  r.virse." 

FOOD  DEBRIS 

A  walk  through  the  kitchen  showed  the 
refrigerator  door  wide  open,  two  quart  car- 
ton of  milk  which  had  turned  warm  on  the 
table,  and  egg  shell  and  other  debris  littered 
on  the  floor  aroxmd  an  open  garbage  pail. 

Dinner,  set  on  trays  without  any  protec- 
tive covering,  consisted  of  what  I  came  to 
recognize  as  standard  convalescent  home 
fare — a  fluffy  white  bread  sandwich,  potato 
salad,  and  gelatin  dessert. 

When  the  "nurse"  arrived — she  said  she 
was  a  registered  vocational  nurse — she 
showed  me  a  vacant  bed,  explaining  how 
ever\one  in  the  home  received  loving  care. 
In  doing  so  she  took  me  through  a  room 
where  an  elderly  man  was  on  a  bedside  toi- 
let. His  anguished  protests  were  completely 
Ignored. 

A  room  in  this  have:i  costs  a  minimum  of 
$300  a  month. 

PRIVATF  ROOM 

A  Berkeley  home  offered  a  slightly  more 
expensive  room,  for  my  "loved  one,"  $350 
a  month,  because  it  was  a  "private  room," 
that  is,  it  had  a  thin  wire  cable  strung  across 
the  ceiling  separating  one  bed  from  another 
with  a  piece  of  plastic  shower  curtain. 

In  the  backroom  of  the  same  home,  with 
no  sunlight  and  little  air,  lay  two  men.  The 
nurse  explained  that  one  was  formerly  a 
successful  businessman  whose  family  had 
predeceased  him;  in  the  nurse's  eye  his  pres- 
ence added  "quality"  to  the  home.  He 
looked  on  indigently,  but  helplessly,  as  the 
nurse  marched  me  without  warning  into  his 
room. 

The  other  man  was  tied  by  his  wrists  to 
the  bed.  The  nurse — anyone  employed  at  a 
convalescent  home  has  this  title  even  if 
they  failed  nurses'  aid  school — dismissed 
the    old    man's    restraints    has    being    "doc- 


tors orders."  The  code  specifically  outlaws 
this  kind  of  restraint  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

In  the  small  kitchen,  where  the  grease  and 
dust  had  found  permanent  havens  in  every 
corner,  although  the  center  of  the  floor  was 
clean,  the  lunch  trays  were  laid  out.  Cream 
in  the  coffee  cups  left  a  rim  when  moved, 
attesting  to  the  length  of  time  since  it  had 
been  poured. 

GARAGE    MECHANIC 

In  a  Richmond  home,  the  proprietor  took 
me  into  a  private  bedroom  where  the  oc- 
cupant, an  elderly  man,  sat  reading  a  news- 
paper. Stripping  the  bed  to  prove  the  hy- 
gienic standards  of  his  operation,  the  propri- 
etor (a  garage  mechanic  until  he  stumbled 
on  something  better)  pointed  out  a  plastic 
sheet. 

"He  wets  every  night,"  he  said.  "They  get 
just  like  children." 


Unheard  Cries  in  Nursing  Homes 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  19.  1965 

Mr.    GUBSER.     Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
herewith  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles 
written  by  Lisa  Hobbs  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner  regarding  the  deplorable 
conditions    in    some    convalescent    and 
nursing  homes  in  the  State  of  California. 
(From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner, 
Mar.  17,  1965] 
Unheard  Cries  in  Nursing  Homes 
(By  Lisa  Hobbs) 

The  feeling  of  total  abandonment  which 
makes  the  aged  sick  indifferent  about  living 
any  longer  isn't  the  result  of  cutrate  ma- 
terial standards  but  cutrate  treatment  as 
human  beings. 

Violations  of  human  dignity  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  convalescent-nursing  home 
system. 

They  are  expressed  In  patients  crying  un- 
heeded for  a  bedpan,  in  the  television  set 
roaring  while  the  patient  struggles  for  sleep, 
in  aids  barging  into  patients'  rooms  with- 
out their  permission,  the  laughing  refer- 
ences to  the  aged  as  being  "like  children" 
and  the  brisk  teasing  of  patients  before 
strangers. 

These  and  similar  assaults  on  the  dignity 
of  the  aged  sick  can  be  directly  traced  to 
the  fact  that  no  education  or  training  what- 
soever is  required  either  to  run  or  own  a 
home  for  the  aged  sick. 

Only  after  a  home  has  25  beds  are  the 
services  of  a  registered  nurse  required  dur- 
ing an  8-hour  daytime  shift.  For  six  or 
less  beds,  the  State  will  issue  a  license  to 
own  or  work  in  such  a  home  to  anyone 
"qualified  by  experience. " 

mean  anything 

This  qualification  "by  experience"  can 
mean  anything.  It  not  only  Includes  nurse's 
aids  but  even  janitors  if  they've  worked 
around  a  hospital.  The  State  health  de- 
partment has  no  resources  to  check  all  for- 
mer employment  claims  in  an  industry  that 
has  such  a  gross  turnover  of  transient  labor. 

For  instance,  the  turnover  of  employed 
help  in  August  1964,  was  42  percent. 

Because  of  the  State  health  department 
code,  the  only  things  an  operator  can  cut 
back  on,  either  to  increase  profits  or  ju.<t 
cut   even,   are   labor,   food,   and   clean    linen. 
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The  laws  allow  not  only  for  ample  cutting 
back  but,  In  sections  293  and  2d4  governing 
the  employment  of  both  "nursing"  and 
•'superrtsory"  staff,  foster  the  air  of  contra- 
diction and  confusion  in  which  fringe  op- 
erations thrive. 

Sections  293  states  that  nursing  homes 
with  more  than  6  beds  but  less  than  60 
shall  have  "awake  and  on  duty  at  all  times" 
one  nurse  "qualified  by  experience"  to  care 
for  the  type  and  number  of  patients. 

Sections  294,  which  deals  with  "super- 
visors" states  that  10  beds  or  less  require 
a  registered  nurse  or  somebody  "qualified 
by  experience"  to  supervise. 

It  further  states  that  homes  with  11  to  25 
beds  must  have  a  registered  nurse,  licensed 
vocational  nurse  or  "someone  that  meets  the 
department's  approval." 

Section  293  says  that  nursing  homes  li- 
censed for  60  to  99  beds  shall  have  at  least 
1  nurse  licensed  as  a  registered  nurse  in 
California  on  duty  at  least  8  hours  a  day, 
and  other  nurses  who  are  "qualified  by  ex- 
perience" covering  the  other  two  8-hour 
shifts. 

This  means  a  home  with  99  aged  sick  can 
be  legally  without  a  registered  nurse  16  hours 
a  day. 

A  survey  of  the  results  of  the  contradic- 
tions between  sections  293  and  294  indicate 
that  operators  have  solved  the  problem  nicely 
by  Ignoring  section  293  and  choose  to  have 
supervisors — but  no  staff. 

The  Examiner  survey  indicated  beyond  any 
doubt  that  organized  chaos  surrounds  every 
phase  of  the  nvirsing-convalescent  home  in- 
dustry. 

A  large  part  of  this  chaos  is  the  direct  re- 
sult of  the  fact  that  medical  assistance  to 
the  aged  rates  are  fixed  by  the  State  depart- 
ment of  finance  and  administered  by  the 
State  department  of  social  welfare  in  homes 
that  are  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  State 
department  of  public  bealtli. 

TtXXD  BATE 

Further,  while  operators  of  other  institu- 
tions receiving  reimbursement  for  a  wide 
range  of  services  being  received  by  their  MAA 
patients,  operators  of  nursing  and  convales- 
cent homes  receive  a  fixed  rate. 

This  fixed  rate  has  effectively  blocked  any 
solution  to  the  most  widespread  and  hu- 
miliating single  burden  of  old  age — incon- 
tinence. 

The  State  finance  department  will  au- 
thorize payments  for  4  catheters  a  month 
regardless  of  the  doctor's  orders,  which  might 
specify  10.  But  if  the  nursing  home  opera- 
tor wants  to  Introduce  a  bladder  retrain- 
ing program,  which  involves  expense,  the 
State  will  not  reimburse  this  expense. 

A  further  curiosity  exists  in  the  fact  that 
putting  a  catheter  in  a  patient  Instantly  puts 
the  patient  into  MAA's  extended  care  cate- 
gory— $2  a  day  more  than  the  basic  rate.  At 
the  same  time,  the  State  will  not  pay  either 
for  disposable  diapers  or  excessive  sheet 
changes,  tempting  the  operator  to  cut  costs 
with  Infrequent  linen  changes  and  placing 
further  strain  on  the  relationship  between 
operator  an*,  patient. 

The  MAA  eligibility  clause  provides  an- 
other cause  for  both  cut-rate  standards  and 
psychologic.il  stress. 

A  patieiK  entering  a  county  hospital  be- 
comes eligible  the  first  day  for  MAA,  the 
Federal  Government  paying  50  percent,  the 
county  50  percent. 

If  you  enter  a  nursing  home  or  any  private 
Institution  where  the  State  must  assume  25 
percent  of  the  cost,  eligibility  occurs  only 
affr  tlie  expenditure  of  $3,000  or  a  30-day 
wa:t,  whichever  comes  first. 

This  means  that  the  sick  aged  who  are 
no*  sick  enough  to  be  in  hospital  but  re- 
quire some  minimal  medical  care  must 
either  stay  in  the  county  hospital  or  go 
without  the  required  care  until  they  become 
eligible. 


COSTS    RISE 

Even  more  conducive  to  unsatisfactory 
care  for  the  sick  aged  is  tlie  fact  that  the 
rate  fixed  by  the  Department  of  Finance  Is 
totally  unrelated  to  the  co«t  of  individual 
care,  the  range  of  services  provided,  and  the 
quality  of  these  services. 

The  construction  standards  of  the  public 
health  code  have  driven  the  costs  of  build- 
ing and  operating  a  rest  home  sky  high.  New 
homes  cost  an  average  of  $5,700  a  bed  to 
build,  but  the  State  department  of  finance 
froze  the  rate  back  In  1962. 

This  has  put  the  operators  of  the  "grand- 
father" homes,  which  do  not  have  to  meet 
the  building  standards,  at  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage. While  the  new  homes  struggle  to 
break  even  If  they  adhere  to  the  code,  the 
old  substandard  operations  flourish. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  these  legal 
discrepancies  in  terms  of  patient  care? 

Dr.  Leon  Lewis  is  former  Chairman  of  the 
advisory  committee  on  the  aged  for  the 
State  sociai  welfare  department.  He  is  one 
of  the  best-known  specialists  in  rehabilita- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  is  a  former 
professor  at  both  Stanford  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  in  Berkeley. 

He  says:  "I  believe  most  of  these  homes 
are  a  medical  curse  rather  than  a  benefit. 
Most  people  who  go  there  deteriorate  and 
quickly  go  to  pot.  It's  true  of  all  of  them 
with   only   one    or   two   exceptions." 


North  Hills  Clergymen  Pledge  Work  for 
Equal  Right) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVAMlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  19,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
group  of  clergymen  in  my  home  city  of 
Pittsburgh  have  issued  a  significant 
statement  pledging  their  efforts  for  equal 
rights  and  opportunities  for  all  persons. 

I  include,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  a  re- 
port on  this  statement,  published  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  April  12,  1965: 

On'E  Hundred  and  Thirty-nine  Ministers 
AND  Priests  Sign  Statement— North  Hells 
Clehgymen  Pledge  Wonac  for  Equal 
Rights 

A  group  of  139  Protestant  nnd  Catholic 
clergymen  in  North  Hills  have  signed  a 
statement  urging  equal  rights  and  opportuni- 
ties for  all  races,  nationalities,  and  religions, 
and  an  end  to  racism. 

"The  House  of  God  must  be  open  to  all 
peoples,  and  if  we  discriminate  we  deny  the 
essential  nature  of  the  church  as  the  fellow- 
ship in  Christ,"  the  statement  said. 

The  statement,  formulated  by  the  North 
Hills  Ministerial  Association,  was  circulated 
through  Allegheny  County  north  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  in  a  portion  of  Butler  County. 
It  was  signed  by  49  Roman  Catholic  priests 
and  90  Protestant  clergymen,  representing  a 
total  of  105  churches.  The  Protestant  de- 
nominations are  United  Brethren.  United 
Presbyterian.  Protestant  E:pi£Cop,'iI.  Christian, 
Baptist,  Lutheran.  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
and  Congregational. 

The  statement  called  for  equal  rights  in 
voting,  law  enforcement,  education,  employ- 
ment, housing,  public  accoramodations,  and 
cultural  advantages.  One  portion  of  the 
statement  called  for  freedom  for  all  people 
to  live  where  "their  economic  means  and 
their  personal  wishes  permit." 


The  statement  called  upon  the  churches  to 
"cease  from  being  followers  and  dare  to  lead." 

The  conomlttee  said  the  purpose  of  the 
Btaement  is  "to  further  create  a  climate  in 
the  North  HUls  suburban  area  where  jjeople 
of  all  races,  creeds,  and  national  origin  might 
live  together  in  harmony  and  peace. 

The  ministers  represent  congregations  in 
Ross  Township,  McCandless  Township,  Belle- 
vue,  Etna,  Millvale,  Aspinwall,  West  View, 
Northside,  Glenshaw,  Wexford,  Natron;. 
Heights,  Tarentum,  Mars  (Butler  County  i . 
Sewjckiey,  Allison  Park,  Creighton,  Fcx 
Chapel,  Bakerstown,  Gibsonia,  Cheswick. 
Laurel  Gardens,  Zelienople  (Butler  Countv;. 
Wildwood,  Leetsdale,  Gilenfield,  Springdill. 
and  Harwick. 

Tlie  Reverend  Robert  Ruble,  of  Berkelf 
Hills  Lutheran  Church,  Ross  Township,  wn'^ 
chairman  of  the  Racial  Statement  Commit- 
tee. Other  members  were  the  Reverend  E 
L.  Parks  Jr.,  Ingomar  Community  Method!.--. 
Church;  the  Reverend  Carl  M.  Roemele,  S-. 
Alexis  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Wexfort; 
McCandless  Township;  and  the  Reverend 
Wilson  H.  Yost,  Parkwood  United  Presbyter- 
ian Church,  Allison  Park. 

The  action  of  the  North  Hills  ministry  fol- 
lowed by  less  than  3  months,  action  by  54 
South  Hills  clergymen  who  signed  a  fair 
housing  pledge.  That  statement  called  upo:. 
"all  persons  to  help  bring  about  fair  ar.'l 
democratic  practices  in  housing." 

TEXT  OF  PLEDGE 

Following  is  the  pledge  signed  by  the  Nortl: 
Hills  ministers: 

"We  the  ministers  and  priests  of  the  Chri.'=- 
tian  churches  of  the  North  Hills  area  belie\ 
that  the  racial  situation  is  one  of  our  mos', 
serious  domestic  evils.  AU  forms  and  typci: 
of  racism  must  be  eradicated  with  all  dili- 
gence and  speed.  For  this  purpose  we  appea: 
to  the  consciences  of  the  Christian  people  o; 
the  North  Hills  area. 

"Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  teaches  that  ali 
meii  are  brothers.  His  gospel  makes  no  roon. 
for  the  arbitrary  distinctions  and  expre.':- 
sions  of  racial  or  group  prejudice. 

"The  House  of  God  must  be  open  to  a:: 
peoples,  and  if  we  discriminate  we  deny  the 
essential  nature  of  the  church  as  the  fellow- 
ship in  Christ." 

DEMANDS    FOE    JUSTICE 

"The  minimum  demands  for  Justice  in  t!:!"' 
social  order  include  the  recognition  of  equ,.' 
rights  and  opportimities  for  all  races,  na- 
tionalities and  religions  in  voting,  law  er.- 
forccment,  education,  employment,  housinc, 
public  accommodations;  cultural  advantage 
We  of  the  church  confess  with  deep  pen  - 
tence  that  our  deeds  have  not  always  mea.'- 
ured   up   to  our  creeds.     We  call  upon   a.: 
peoples  and  groups  of  our  area  to  practi< 
fair  employment  practices  and  policies,  an.. 
to    render    services    to    the    public    wither, 
racial  segregation  or  discrimmatlon. 

"We  support  all  Government  laws  esttil^- 
Ushed  for  the  maintenance  of  equal  rlgh* 
and  we  tu-ge  their  enforcement.  A  socle' 
that  denies  all  but  the  most  menial  of  Jot 
to  a  significant  number  of  its  minority  rar 
members  is  wasting  its  most  precious  rt  • 
source — its  people." 

PLEA    TO    CHRISTIANS 

"We   believe    that   Christians   must   irsi  • 
that  all  people  have  the  freedom  to  resit  • 
wherever   their   economic   means   and   tht 
personal  wislies  permit.     Therefore,  we  ui  t 
all  who  buy  and  sell  property  as  Individu. 
or    through   brokers   to   do   so   without   ci;   - 
crimination     as     the    law    requires.       O   - 
churches  should  call  upon  their  members  ■ 
help  provide  the  atmosphere  for  people  ol  : 
races,  religions,  and  social  levels  to  live  i. 
gether  in  p>eace  and  harmony. 

"We  recognize  that  in  these  days  of  to:  - 
slon  we  need  a  deeper  spiritual  undergirdi; 
for  the  tasks  that  are  ahead.     We  thercf < : 
call  upon  our  people  to  pray  for  the  gu:<.- 
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.  .:e  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  we  seek  in  penl- 
;•  r.ce  to  implement  what  we  believe  to  be 
i;.e  wiU  of  God.  We  humbly  caU  upon  our 
p  pie  to  Join  with  us  in  prayer,  to  the  end 
i:...t  we  may  be  able  to  do  the  full  wUl  of 
C">  d  in  all  human  relations.     We  caU  upon 

0  ;r  people  to  work  and  pray  for  the  rule  of 
j  ;-tice  in  which  voting  rights  and  equal 
;:  tection  of  the  law  will  everywhere  be  en- 
;  .cd;  public  facilities  and  private  clubs 
fr.\ing  a  public  ptu-pose  wiU  be  accessible 
ti,  all;  equal  education  and  cultural  oppor- 
:  :;ities,  hiring,  and  promotion,  medical, 
u  lilal,  and  hospital  care,  open  occupancy 
II.  hotising  will  be  available  to  all.  To  im- 
p;  nient  this  goal  let  us  give  our  support 
.r.d  cooperation  to  such  worthwhile  agen- 
cy s  as  sliare  similar  alms. 

In  making  this  appeal  we  affirm  our 
c.  ;nmon  religious  commitment  to  the  es- 
sential dignity  and  quality  of  all  men  under 
G  -d.  We  dedicate  ourselves  to  work  to- 
::•  .her  to  make  this  commitment  a  vital  fac- 
t  ;  in  our  total  life.  We  call  upon  all  peo- 
cs  to  work,  to  pray,  and  to  act  coura- 
'  jusly  in  the  cause  of  human  equality  and 
-nity,  while  there  is  still  time,  that  past 
uistices  will  not  be  tised  as  excuses  for 
.v.-  ones;  to  eliminate  racism  and  social 
equalities  permanently  and  decisively;  to 
ze  the  historic  opportunity  the  Lord  has 
ven  us  for  healing  these  age-old  evils  in 
•e  human  famUy  and  to  do  this  for  the 
>ry  of  God.  Let  the  churches  cease  from 
■ing  foUowers  and  dare  to  lead. 
Committee: 

"Rev.  Robert  Ruble. 

"Cliair/nan. 
"Rev.  Elmek  Parks, 
"Rev.     Father     Roemele, 
"Rev.  WnsoN  Yost." 
The     following     North     Hills     clergymen 
■ned     the     statement     concerning     racial 
■'ludice: 

ROSS  TOWNSHIP 

J.  F.  Mawhinney,  MeUwood  United  Pres- 
.erian;  William  G.  Lewis,  Christ  Protestant 
'i-scopal;  Arthur  C.  Boll,  North  Hills 
.ristlan;  Roy  G.  Getty,  Donald  J.  Sotak, 
■hard  Granday,  St.  Sebastian  (Catholic); 
rbert  Hall,  North  Hills  Community  Bap- 
^•:  Robert  Blair  Ruble.  Berkeley  Hills 
itheran;  T.  P.  Henninger,  Robert  J.  Boyle, 
T-n.^rd  Hrico,  St.  Teresa  (Catholic);  G.  F. 
H  nkle,  McKnlght  Village  Methodist;  Wil- 
:  m  M.  Aber,  HUand  Presbyterian;  A.  W. 
s  emel.  Christ  Lutheran;  Clifford  Wood, 
"      John's  Lutheran. 

m'candless  township 

■T.imes  F.  Donald,  Stephen  L.  Polley,  North- 
n  unt  UJ".;  Luther  Packler,  LaVern  D.  Ras- 
r.   ;?sen,  St.  John's  Lutheran;   Fred  Park,  E. 

1  F'arks.  Jr.,  Ingomar  Community  Methodist; 
F  ?.  Bolt,  Heritage  UP. 

bellevue 
;^.ichard  A.  Madsen,  Northminster  U.P.; 
m  H.  Piper,  Bellevue  Methodist:  P.  T. 
:ien,  Ben  Avon  Methodist;  Howard  I.  Coop- 
Forest  Avenue  U.P.;  William  D.  Bradley, 
imanuel  Lutheran;  James  M.  Barnett,  Bel- 
0  Presbyterian;  Vincent  Kmiecinskl,  Peter 
OSS,  oJhn  P.  Skaj,  Sacred  Heart  (Catholic) ; 
ment  A.  Roach,  James  D.  Sullivan,  St. 
lis  (Catholic);  David  C.  Casto,  Epiphany 
testant  Episcopal;  Zygmunt  V.  Szamicki, 
omas  J.  Hanlon.  Michael  P.  Hinnebusch. 
umption  (Catholic);  William  D.  Wolfe, 
■::;nity  Lutheran;  William  Smith,  Ben  Avon 
"     -byterian. 

etna 
r'   K.  Morris.  Emmanuel  Lutheran;   David 
r.iilips,   Calvert  Memorial  UJ". 

MILLVALE 

i  harles  T.  Behl,  Sebastian  J.  Schiffgens, 
^  Anthony's  (Catholic);  Robert  Oumbert. 
^'  -ivale  Methodist;  Earl  H.  Miller.  St.  John'* 

I-  .'heran. 
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ASPINW.U.L 

Patil  S.  Montgomery.  Aspinwall  United 
Presbyterian  Church;  Joseph  A.  Rossenbach, 
St.  Mary's  (Sharpsburg)  (Catholic);  Ray- 
mond A.  McCalligan,  St.  Joseph  (O'Hara 
Township)  (Catholic);  William  D.  Savage, 
St.  Scholastica  (Catholic);  Earl  W.  Light- 
hall,  Aspinwall  Methodist;  Dominic  J.  Ollvl- 
era,  Ernest  C.  Paone,  Madonna  of  Jerusalem 
(Catholic). 

west  view 
E.  Charles  Patterson.  Albert  C.  Koser, 
George  Chortos,  St.  Athanasius  (Catholic); 
Dwight  G.  Townsend,  West  View  Methodist; 
V.  B.  Vandersall,  West  View  Presbyterian; 
Robert  Deal,  West  View  UP.;  Charles  W. 
Rampp,  St.  Luke's  Lutheran;  Robert  J.  Wen- 
ncrstrom,  Mount  Calvary  Lutheran. 

NORTH3IDE 

Philip  A.  Campbell,  Edward  A.  Heinrich, 
John   P.  Maloney,  Nativity    (Catholic). 

GLENSHAW 

G.  Mason  Cochran,  James  Marshall,  Thomas 
J.  Mori,  Glenshaw  Presbyterian;  John  M. 
Leggett,  Church  of  our  Savior  Episcopal;' 
Floyd  P.  Duff,  Bethel  Lutheran;  Willis  Hack- 
er, Glenshaw  Valley  Presbyterian;  Stephen 
N.  Schneider.  Francis  Z.  Jurewlcz,  St.  Mary's 
(Catholic) ;  Ralph  E.  Roos,  Francis  A.  Glenn, 
St.  Bonaventure  (Catholic);  J.  Robert  Hen- 
derson, John  A.  Simpson,  Elfinwlld  U.P.; 
Walter  C.  Koehler.  Bethlehem  Lutheran. 

WEXFORD 

Carl  M.  Roemele,  Francis  M.  Rodgers,  St. 
Alexis  (McCandless  Township)  (CathoUc); 
William  Gleditsch,  Pleasant  HiU  UJ».;  Fred 
Cassell,  Wexford  Community  UJ*.;  Charles  S. 
Loney,  Salem  Methodist;  Clarence  B.  Dan- 
iels, Trinity  Lutheran. 

NATRONA 

Leo  R.  Burchianti,  Joseph  P.  Sullivan,  St. 
Josephs  (Catholic);  Phillip  E.  Wilson,  Na- 
trona Methodist. 

NATRONA    HEIGHTS 

Theodore  P.  Moehring,  Calvary  Lutheran; 
Benjamin  Nevln,  First  Baptist:  Prancliffen- 
nies,  A.  M.  Deemer,  Natrona  Heights  PrSby- 
terian;  Robert  M.  Friday,  Michael  F.  Car- 
mody,  Warren  W.  Metzler,  Blessed  Sacrament 
(Catholic). 

TARENTUM 

E.  J.  Siess,  First  Methodist;  Francis  J. 
Haas,  Sacred  Heart  ((DathoUc);  John  H.  El- 
kins,  First  Congregational;  Robert  E.  An- 
dreen.  First  Presbyterian;  Joseph  G.  Malinak 
St.  Clement  (Catholic). 

MARS 

Sidney  S.  Robinson,  Jr.,  St. , Christopher's 
Episcopal;  Charles  P.  Schafer,  St.  Kilian 
(Catholic). 

SEWICKLEY 

Raymond  A.  Must,  Paul  J.  Savage,  St. 
James  (Catholic);  David  E.  Martin,  Falr- 
motmt  Presbyterian;  Philip  M.  Hastings, 
Shield  Presbyterian;  Harry  T.  Hutchinson, 
Sewickley  Presbyterian;  Kenneth  H.  White, 
Sewickley  U.  P.;  R.  W.  Cartwright,  Little  HiU 
Evangelical  United  Brethren;  E.  Earl  Ander- 
son, St.  Paul's  Lutheran. 

ALLISON    PARK 

Joseph  R.  Grosko,  Herman  J.  Heilman, 
St.  Ursula  (CathoUc);  Charles  G.  Skuce. 
Keith  Brown.  Memorial  Park  Community 
U.P.;  R.  G.  Krouse,  Epworth  Methodist; 
Thomas  L.  Hayes,  St.  Thomas-ln-the-Fleld 
(Episcopal) ;  Wilson  H.  Yost,  Parkwood  Unit- 
ed Community  Presbyterian. 

CREIGHTON 

J.  F,  Regis,  Ragan.  Holv  Familv  (Catholic) ; 
W.  T.  HUl,  Vermont  Baptist. 

FOX    CHAPEL 

James  Curtis  Roof,  Pox  Chapel  U.  P.;  W.  L. 
Jones,  Fox  Chapel  Methodist;  Bickf  ord  Lang. 


Fox  Chapel  Presbyterian;  Donald  McGarrah 
Pine  Creek  Presbyterian. 

BAKERSTOWN 

Richard  A.  Morledge,  Judson  WUey  m 
Bakerstown  Presbyterian;  Ward  Elliott,  Bak- 
erstown Methodist. 

GIBSONL-k 

Marvin  D.  Ackerman,  Trinity  Lutheran; 
Kenneth  L.  Duncan,  Gibsonia  Presbyterian" 
Howard  E.  Pusey,  Hampton  U.  P. 

CHESWICK 

Richard  K.  Kennedy,  East  Union  U.  P  • 
Donald  Power,  Resurrection  Lutheran. 

LAUREL    GARDENS 

Walter  Wist,  Faith  Lutheran. 

ZELIENOPLE 

James  C.  BlUer,  St.  Ferdinand  (Cranberry 
Township)  (Catholic). 

WILDWOOD 

Francis  R.  Stifter,  St.  Catherine  (Cath- 
olic). 

ASPINWALL 

Charles  E.  Miller,  Aspinwall  United  Lu- 
theran. 

PERRYOPOLIS 

Logan  L.  Kuhns,  St.  Paul's  Lutheran. 

LEETSDALE 

E.  K.  Rumberger,  St.  Matthews  United 
Lutheran. 

GLENFIELD 

R.  E.  DeLong,  Gienfleld  Methodist. 

SPBINCDALK 

D.  C.  Robblns,  Sprlngdale  Methodist. 

HABWICK 

John  J.  Scanlon,  Our  Lady  of  Victory 
(Catholic).  ' 

The  statement  also  was  signed  by  William 
E.  Hankey,  president,  and  Howard  P.  Bleez. 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania- West  Virginia  Synod,  Lutheran 
Church  of  America. 


Additional  Expenses  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   MAHTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  14,  1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
26.  President  Johnson  indicated  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  drafting  legis- 
lation to  regulate  the  activities  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  He  alacukidlcated  that 
a  congressional  Investigration  of  the  Klan 
would  be  appropriate. 

In  my  view,  any  Investigation  of  the 
Klan  should  be  carried  out  by  the  legis- 
lative committee  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerned with  civil  rights  and  Federal 
criminal  legislation — in  this  case,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee — to  deter- 
mine what  changes  are  needed  in  exist- 
ing laws.  Investigation  for  investiga- 
tion's sake  serves  no  useful  purpose.  In 
any  case,  no  additional  money  is  needed 
by  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  should  they  wish  to  make  an 
Independent  inquiry  Into  the  activities  of 
the  Klan. 
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Retolntions  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiyes  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylyania 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  from  the  secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  Pennsylvania  and  from  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  in 
Harrisburg  copies  of  two  resolutions 
which  were  introduced  in  those  respec- 
tive bodies. 

These  resolutions  were  of  consequen- 
tial interest  to  me.  and  I  felt  that  they 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  as  well. 

They  are  as  follows : 
Resolution  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania 

The  closing  of  the  Olmsted  Air  Force  Base 
at  Middletown,  Pa.,  will  add  to  the  unem- 
ployed of  central  Pennsylvania  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  to  be  made  unemployed 
by  the  recent  order  of  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  closing  certain  installa- 
tions throughout  the  United  States.  About 
12,000  families  will  be  seriously  affected  by 
the  order. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  suffering  of 
the  unemployed  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
political  subdivisions  of  the  area  will  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  resultant  additions 
of  poverty-stricken  families  to  relief  rolls, 
etc..  and  the  economy  of  central  Pennsylvania 
wUl  grind  to  a  low  i>oint  in  the  years  to  come 
because  of  the  loss  of  the  annual  $73  million 
pajToU  of  the  base. 

National  defense  expenditures  in  Pennsyl- 
vania constitute  only  one-third  of  the 
amount  spent  in  New  York  and  only  one- 
eighth  of  that  spent  in  California.  The 
phasing  out  of  the  Olmsted  Base  wiU  lower 
the  share  of  the  Commonwealth  to  less  than 
3 ',2  cents  of  each  national  defense  dollar. 

Olmsted  Air  Force  Base  Is  the  only  base 
operated  by  the  Air  Force  In  Pennsylvania. 
Its  closing  may  result  in  inadequate  protec- 
tion for  Pennsylvania  and  Northeastern 
United  States:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  be  urged  to  rescind  the 
order  directing  the  phasing  out  of  the  Olm- 
sted Air  Force  Base  at  Middletown;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative   from    Pennsylvania    In    the    Con- 
gress of   the  United  States. 
Attest: 

Mark  Gruell,  Jr., 
Secretary .  Seiiate  of  Pennsylvania. 


House  Resolution-  of  the  General  Assembly 
OF  Pennsylvania 

History,  science,  and  the  demonstrated 
Individual  worth  of  Immigrants  from  all 
countries  of  the  world  establish  that  our  im- 
migration laws  are  obsolete.  The  discrimi- 
natory National  Origin^  Act  should  be  re- 
pealed and  corrective  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress.  To  exclude  a  skilled  or  gifted 
person  because  the  country  of  his  birth  has 
a  small  quota  Is  both  undemocratic  and 
wasteful. 

This  Is  a  Nation  of  Immigrants  In  which 
citizens  of  many  cultures  and  ethnic  origins 
live  and  work  side  by  side  to  make  the 
American  Ideal  of  equality  for  all  men  a 
reality. 


Immigrants  represent  legs  than  0.25  per- 
cent of  the  total  work  force.  Those  entering 
the  labor  force  have  talenta  and  skills  which 
are  in  short  supply  In  our  economy:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
iStates  be  memorialized  to  repeal  the  Na- 
tional Origins  Act  and  that  it  pass  corrective 
Immigration  legislation  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world  that  we  believe  all  men  to  be  equal 
under  law;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Members  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Im- 
migration. 


No  Appeaser — Johnsoo's  Record  of 
Firmness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  15,  1965 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  M;-.  Speaker,  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  brillian.  and  courageous 
speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  has 
once  more  underlined  our  Nation's  de- 
sire for  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  Viet- 
nam, southeast  Asia,  and  throughout  the 
world.  At  the  same  time  his  proposal 
for  "unconditional  discussions"  is  based 
on  a  strong,  determined  military  policy 
to  resist  aggression  from  the  Hanoi 
Government  and  to  cany  out  U.S.  com- 
mitments to  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  noted  columnist, 
Roscoe  Drummond,  has  written  of  the 
effect  of  President  Johnson's  Johns 
Hopkins  speech  in  an  outstanding  arti- 
cle in  the  Washington  Post  for  April  12, 
1965.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  this  most  timely  and 
informative  article  in  the  Record  and 
commend  it  to  our  colleagues  of  the 
Congress.  i 

The  article  follows :       ) 

No  Appeaser — Johnson's  ReScord  of  Firmness 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

It  is  reasonable  that  the  Republican  sup- 
porters of  President  Johnson's  strong  policy 
In  "Vietnam  should  show  some  worry  that 
his  proposal  for  "unconditional  discussions" 
may  lead  into  an  appeasement  trap. 

This  is  a  fair  warning.  It  is  an  honest 
warning.    There  is  such  a  potential  danger. 

But  I  see  nothing  in  the  President's  talk- 
and-defend  proposal  which  contains  the 
merest  flicker  of  appeasement.  I  see  nothing 
in  the  mood  or  substance  of  his  Johns  Hop- 
kins speech  which  suggests  any  naive  softness 
in  the  administration's  position. 

If  Mr.  Johnson's  willingness  to  talk  rested 
on  a  record  of  weakness  and  indecision.  It 
would  be  untenable  and  perilous. 

Since  it  rests  on  a  2 -month  record  of  firm- 
ness and  decisiveness  in  action,  it  is  prudent 
and  constructive. 

It  needs  to  be  understood  that  while  the 
President  has  put  no  conditions  on  our 
willingness  to  seek  a  settlement,  there  are 
conditions  on  the  kind  of  Settlement  which 
we  will  accept.  ' 

The  conditions  to  a  settlement  by  negotia- 
tion are:  (1)  An  end  to  Hnnoi's  aggression 
and  (2)  the  independence  otf  South  Vietnam 
and  its  freedom  from  attacsk. 


"We  will  never  be  second  in  the  sear. 
for  such  a  peaceful  settlement,"  Mr.  Johns. 
declared. 

That  is  wise — and  it  is  sound  as  long  a.<; 
rests  on  the  commitment  that  the  defer, 
will  continue  and  the  military  pressu 
mount  until  the  aggression  ends,  talks  or  ■ 
talks. 

It    does   rest   on   that   commitment.     A; 
It   rests   on   a  sequence   of   mllit^iry   actit: 
which     demonstrates    firmness    of     purp 
which  will  mount  as  much  and  as  long  , 
necessary.     Tliis  is  why  willingness  to  tr 
and   defend   simultaneously   is   safe. 

It  is  winning  for  the  United  States  ji; 
about  the  maximum  world  support  for  i- 
military  course  we  are  having  to  pursue  ■ 
defend  South  Vietnam  and  which  inevitab: 
scares  the  timid. 

It  is  also  winning  for  the  United  State? 
tremendous  Increase  in  support  from  neutr 
countries  because  the  President  has  si. 
ceeded  in  putting  the  onus  for  not  ber 
willing  to  talk  on  the  aggressors. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  speech  could  not  hn-' 
been  safely  delivered  2  months  ago,  even 
month  ago.  Tlien  it  would  have  cauf. 
Hanoi  to  conclude  that  it  was  an  act  of  so:- 
ness  and  evidence  that  they  had  the  Unit' 
States  licked.  It  would  have  caused  Saip^ 
to  fear  the  worst,  to  suspect  that  we  we 
courting  an  excuse  to  scuttle  and  run. 

Mounting    military    pressure — with    ev, 
evidence    that    it   will    continue    as    lonp 
needed — and  a  proposal  to  talk  are  the  i- 
gredients  of  constructive  diplomacy. 

Some   are  suggesting   that  the   offer   of 
substantial   American   investment  In   a   c 
lective   U.N.   aid   program   for   the  southr 
Asian  nations  is  an  idle  and  foolish  bid  • 
buy  peace.    That  misses  the  point  entirely. 

The  prospect  of  outside  help  in  devel. 
ment,  aiter  so  much  internal  and  interi.. 
tional  strife,  means,  for  example,  that  Sot:- 
Vietnamese  will  not  only  be  fighting  1 
freedom  but  for  progress  toward  a  bef 
life.  It  also  means  that,  as  long  as  ti 
Hanoi-Communist  aggression  continues, 
will  be  increasingly  clear  to  others  tl; 
Hanoi  is  fighting  against  both  freedom  r ; 
progress. 


Maurice  Perlin:  The  Strange  Case  of  tlie 
Judge  Who  Decided  To  Lead  Instead  of 
Rule 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5.  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  <f 
America's  outstanding  labor  journali.^:, 
Mr.  Victor  Riesel.  recently  wrote  an  e:  - 
cellcnt  column  about  one  of  Chi  cages 
most  highly  respected  labor  leader-, 
Maurice  Perlin,  president  of  Local  K  >. 
1031,  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical V/orkers, 

I  am  taking  the  privilege  of  placi:  ,- 
Mr.  Riesel's  column  in  the  Congre  - 
SIGNAL  Record  today  so  that  those  vii.o 
are  often  too  quick  to  criticize  the  Amc  - 
ican  labor  movement  and  its  leaders  c;.n 
see  what  a  high  caliber  of  men  labo.  s 
leadership  includes  in  its  ranks. 

Mr.  Perlin  epitomizes  the  best  in  tl.e 
American  labor  movement.  I  am  proud 
that  he  is  a  Chicagoan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  by  Mr.  Ric  1 
is  as  follows : 
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.STRANGE  Case  of  Judge  Who  Decided  To 

Lead  Instead  of  Rule 

(By  Victor  Riesel) 

Chicago. — If  anyone  is  searching  for  the 
hero  of  a  saga  which  could  be  titled  the  "In- 
corruptibles."  the  man  can  be  found  In  this 
cr.  •■  of  the  untouchables. 

?:ght  months  ago  this  man,  Maurice  Per- 
Iir.  Dy  name,  was  chief  justice  of  the  Illinois 
b-.  :  =  e  Coxirt  of  Claims.  Today  he  is  a  labor 
:o,  ler.  After  almost  5  years  on  the  bench  he 
\e'.-  voluntarily  to  become  president  of  one 
or     he  Nation's  biggest  local  unions. 

Ministers  and  priests  have  led  labor,  as 
!;.,  e  lawyers  and  matinee  idols — but  never 
be:  n-e  anywhere  in  the  world  has  a  chief 
ju-'ice  of  an  important  court  stepped  down 
to  ticcome  a  union  oflBcial. 

.ludge  "Maury"  Perlin  did.  Thus  he  is 
r:o.v  among  the  handful  of  the  new  breed 
\v!.o  will  some  day  replace  the  elders,  who 
w  i.der  where  tlxey  can  find  the  men  to  meet 
the  new  unionism  needed  for  the  age  of  space 
.'■r.d  automation. 

N'ow  51  years  old,  Perlin  Is  president  of 
tl.  unique  and  huge  30,000-member  local 
N  1031.  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
tr:  .il  Workers. 

Perlin  gave  up  the  security  and  peace  of 
th  bench  for  the  turbulence  of  the  labor 
front  because  he  has  a  touch  of  the  mis- 
Eior.ary  in  him.  For  years  he  had  worked 
<:\':-e\y  with  his  late  predecessor  Prank  (Flo 
Z;-  ';feld)  Darling  as  legal  counsel  and  mentor 
of  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  whose 
fk.ls  sped  much  of  the  electronic  equipment 
to  -America's  defense  forces  during  the  big 
»,  •■  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

iiecause  of  the  union's  strategic  position 
in  -.he  electrical  field,  and  because  it  is  the 
i...- -est  local  in  the  Midwest,  and  because  it 
c j.;;d  play  a  powerful  role  If  ever  captured  by 
m  jster  or  subversive  forces.  Darling  and 
Pi  :;in  always  were  on  the  alert  for  intruders 
a;-,  i  infiltrators. 

Of  course,  the  Communists  attempted  to 
mo  e  in.  The  party  used  its  best  operatives. 
Tl.oy  worked  their  way  into  membership. 
Ti,- y  would  come  to  meetings  and  put  on 
t.ilkathons  in  an  effort  to  weary  the  rank 
ai.d  file  and  to  keep  them  away  from  future 
ac:  isionmaking  gatherings. 

Darling  and  Perlin  then  hit  on  the  strate- 
gy.i  of  extravaganzas.  They  put  on  big- 
tare  musical  shows.  They  got  Jirruny 
D'trante  and  Ethel  Merman  to  cavort  and 
sin::  at  the  meetings.  The  union  soon  be- 
c.!:;ie  as  newsy  in  Variety  as  in  the  labor 
prc-.^s. 

Ihe  membership  poured  out  to  the  meet- 
in  l-.,  in  such  numbers  that  sessions  had  to 
be  run  over  2  and  3  nights.  The  Commu- 
ni.^ts  were  beaten. 

But  the  musicals  still  run  on.  Even  today 
Iw  ;i  No.  1031  is  the  only  union  which  runs 
mc,  tings  on  Saturday  nights. 

in  a  city  where  thugs  machlnegunned  their 
w.  V  into  unions  and  would  collect  bribes  in 
optu  umbrellas,  local  No.  1031  remained 
cle.'U  and  progressive — concerned  over  the 
pr  sperity  of  its  members'  employers  as  well 
as  with  its  members'  welfare. 

When  the  union's  46.000  followers  fell  to 
30  000,  Darling  and  his  lawyer,  Perlin,  fought 
ti.e  trc^nd  by  battling  for  the  inflow  of  Gov- 
er.'inient  orders  and  against  the  inflow  of 
io:  ign  competition  from  Japan  and  West 
Of :  many. 

le  moment  came  when  Perlin  moved 
other  fields — and  in  1960  he  was  named 
f      f  justice  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

;  ist  August  Frank  Darling  died  in  a 
H  ston  liospital,  after  serious  surgery.  The 
VI!  .  m  executive  board  called  an  emergency 
m.o'.ing.  They  elected  Judge  Perlin  presi- 
df!it  and  then  went  to  him  with  their  offer. 

The  leadership  of  labor  was  a  challenge. 
He-  resigned  from  the  bench.  On  March  9, 
he  .-lood  for  office  in  the  general  election  and 
w,  ~    overwhelmingly   chosen. 


Today  Perlin  Is  training  his  staff  In  the 
new  unionism.  He  has  called  In  Govern- 
ment experts  to  teach  labor  law.  psychology, 
and  the  techniques  of  peaceful  collective 
bargaining.  He  has  called  on  the  industry 
to  take  the  lead  In  working  with  labor  on 
special  projects. 

He  has  called  on  his  own  labor  colleagues 
to  study  the  results  of  the  latest  electronic 
research  in  universities  as  well  as  Federal 
and  private  space  laboratories — so  that  the 
union  can  help  the  industry  prosper  and 
create  more  Jobs. 

"Research  and  development  of  new  prod- 
ucts can  be  pushed  forward  by  our  people," 
he  has  said.  "This  could  mean  new  profit 
for  management  and  new  jobs  for  our 
members.  It  is  the  most  effective  method  of 
preventing  further  loss  of  business  to  for- 
eign competition.  If  we  can't  meet  their 
abysmal  wage  rates  and  low-cost  production 
we  can  beat  them  with  better  products  and 
new  ones.     We  can  work  together." 

Obviously  Judge  Perlin  has  remained  un- 
discovered too  long. 


Landmark  in  Federal  School  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
88th  Congress  was  hailed  as  the  educa- 
tion Congress  but  historians  some  years 
hence  may  be  hard  pressed  to  decide 
whether  it  was  the  88th  or  the  current 
89th  that  should  be  called  the  educa- 
tion Congress.  Approval  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  marked  an  historic  turning  point 
for  American  education.  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  Members  of  the  House  to  a 
recent  editorial  on  this  act  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 
Apr.  12,  1965] 

Landmark  in  Federal  School  Aid 
President  Johnson,  alert  to  the  historic 
importance  of  the  occasion,  made  some  his- 
tory of  his  own  when  he  signed  the  Federal 
school  aid  bill  Sunday  in  the  rural  school- 
house  in  Texas  he  attended  as  a  boy.  It  was 
a  fitting  touch  to  a  precedent-shattering 
chapter   in    the    evolution   of   education   in 

The  $1.300"~million  aid  measure  was  ap- 
proved 263  to  153  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  73  to  18  in  the  Senate — re- 
markable margins  considering  that  every 
previous  effort  to  pump  Federal  funds  into 
the  mainstream  of  public  education  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels  had  failed 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

Most  of  the  money,  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  of  it,  is  to  go  to  public  school  districts 
under  a  formula  supposedly  geared  to  the 
war  on  poverty.  However,  approximately 
94  percent  of  the  Nation's  school  districts, 
including  many  of  the  wealthiest,  wm  share 
the  loot.  The  amount  of  help  to  the  really 
impoverished  districts  will  be  disappoint- 
ingly meager  in  most  cases. 

Fortunately,  the  worst  flaw  in  the  original 
bill  was  corrected.  As  first  written,  the 
measure  failed  to  include  many  families  on 
relief  in  large  cities  of  the  North  In  com- 
puting the  degree  of  poverty  In  a  school  dis- 
trict. All  children  from  families  on  relief 
will  be  coimted  in  the  formula  as  finally 
enacted. 


Other  sections  of  the  measure — providing 
aid,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  nonpublic 
schools — are  headed  for  certain  challenges 
in  the  courts.  The  litigation  may  go  a  long 
way  toward  clarifying  constitutional  ques- 
tions of  church  and  state. 

Pennsylvania  stands  to  receive  In  excess 
of  $60  million  in  all  parts  of  the  school 
aid  package.  Bear  in  mind,  though,  that 
the  measure  signed  into  law  Sunday  is  only 
the  authorization  bill.  School  boards,  eager- 
ly calculating  how  much  Federal  fimds  they 
will  get,  are  cautioned  to  remember  that 
all  figures  are  tentative  until  Congress  actu- 
ally appropriates  the  money. 


Stanley  I.  Posner,  a  Great  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8. 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Wednesday,  March  31,  Mr.  Stanley  I. 
Posner,  of  Washington.  D.C.,  was  laid 
to  rest  by  his  wife,  relatives,  and  friends. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  have  known  Stan- 
ley for  15  of  the  20  years  I  have  been  In 
Washington,  D.C..  and  rarely  have  I  met 
such  a  man.  He  was  tnily  a  philan- 
thropist In  every  meaning  of  the  word, 
for  his  first  great  concern  was  for  his 
fellow  man.  Prom  this  concern  stemmed 
the  founding  of  the  organization  known 
as  FULSA— Friends  of  United  States  of 
Latin  America — which  carried  on  relief 
work  In  Central  America,  concentrated 
in  Costa  Rica. 

At  his  funeral  service,  eulogies  were 
delivered  by  the  Ambassador  from  Costa 
Rica  to  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Gonzalo  J.  Faclo  and  Dr.  Gerstenfeld, 
of  the  Washington  Hebrew  Congregation. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  these  two  eulo- 
gies which  bespeak  of  a  truly  great  Amer- 
ican, Stanley  I.  Posner: 

Eulogy    fob     Stanley     I.     Posner 

(Remarks  by  Ambassador  Gonzalo  J.  Faclo 
at  the  funeral  services  for  Mr.  Posner. 
■Washington  Hebrew  Congregation,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  March  31,  1965) 
I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
Costa  Rica,  and  for  the  many  who  mourn 
Stanley  Posner. 

Stanley  was  my  intimate  friend  for  many 
years. 

He  was  a  devoted  friend  of  my  country. 
Today  in  Costa  Rica  and  at  our  Embassy, 
by  order  of  my  Government,  the  national 
flag  flies  a^  half  mast.  For  we  join  today 
■with  his  beloved  ones  in  sharing  the  grief  for 
a  grewrman  whom  we  consider  the  dearest 
adoptive  son  of  Costa  Rica. 

Of  Stanley  Posner  It  can  be  said  truthfully 
that  he  gave  of  himself  for  his  friends  and 
for  the  causes  to  which  he  untiringly  de- 
voted his  declining  strength. 

Though  we  associate  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress with  the  name  of  one  of  America's  great 
Presidents,  I  would  like  to  believe  that  Stan- 
ley Posner  was  its  precursor.  The  society, 
which  he  established  many  years  ago,  know^n 
as  Friends  of  the  United  States  of  Latin 
America,  was  the  forerunner  of  many  of 
the  Ideas  that  are  now  accepted  throughout 
the  hemisphere. 

Rarely  caifc,  it  be  said  of  another  person 
what  we  now  say  of  Stanley  Posner:  that  his 
life    was    well   spent,    that    his    works    were 
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fruitful,    that   his    Indomitable    courage    re- 
mains an  Inspiration  to  bis  friends. 

My  dear  Lillian  and  children  Elizabeth, 
Lawrence,  and  James  and  sister  Minna  and 
brother  Harold  and  all  who  are  tied  to  Stan- 
ley Posner  with  the  bonds  of  the  flesh  or  of 
the  heart. 

We  have  gathered  around  the  earthly  re- 
mains of  your  beloved  to  speak  a  word  of 
homage  and  to  find  some  vision  of  God's 
comfort. 

In  one  of  the  psalms  of  sacred  Scripture 
we  read  these  noble  lines:  "Lord  who  shall 
sojourn  In  Thy  tabernacle?  Who  shall  dwell 
upon  thy  holy  mountain?  He  that  walketh 
uprightly  and  worketh  righteousness  and 
speaketh  truth  In  his  heart.  •  •  •  That  hath 
no  slander  upon  his  tongue  nor  doeth  evil  to 
his  fellow,  nor  taketh  up  a  reproach  against 
his  neighbor.     He  shall  never  be  moved." 

The  ancient  psalmist  was  trying  to  define 
the  Ideal  man:  He  must  be  a  man  who  not 
only  knows  the  truth  but  speaketh  It  In  the 
privacy  of  his  heart,  a  man  whose  sense  of 
truth  arises  out  of  the  very  core  of  his  being, 
a  man  who  not  only  never  stoops  to  slander 
but  walks  uprightly  and  works  righteous- 
ness, a  man  whose  sense  of  the  truth  of  the 
heart  Is  ever  dedicated  to  the  righteous  serv- 
ice of  his  fellow  man.  That  kind  of  man  may 
move  around  In  the  worldly  path  and  be 
doing  many  a  task  of  life  but  beyond  the 
overt  deed  there  \s  the  abiding  stability  of 
the  sacred.  He  dwells  in  a  holy  mountain  of 
noble  meditation.  He  sojourns  in  a  taber- 
nacle of  the  divine. 

One  always  sensed  that  about  our  beloved 
Stanley.  He  did  not  stoop  to  slander  be- 
cause he  was  too  busy  facing  the  truth  of 
the  moral  challenge  of  the  world.  His  bril- 
liant mind  was  to  achieve  the  highest  of 
academic  honors  but  it  was  a  mind  that 
grappled  with  the  legal  framework  of  human 
labor  and  human  barter  and  human  rela- 
tions that  makes  for  a  free  society.  Prom 
the  time  when  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
bar  at  Lima.  Peru,  and  he  became  inspired 
with  the  vision  for  the  American  continent 
of  a  common  citizenship  and  common  market 
that  would  go  beyond  the  unity  of  ancient 
imperialism,  that  would  achieve  the  higher 
unity  of  a  new  age  of  freedom;  ever  since  that 
time  he  gave  himself  to  many  an  act  of 
simple  goodness,  from  the  reaching  out  with 
his  friends  to  scholarships  for  some  who 
sought  to  see  deeper  into  the  community  we 
can  share:  to  using  many  a  device  to  bring 
new  medical  supplies  to  the  healing  of  the 
sick. 

Here  was  the  goodness  of  man  In  all  Its 
purity.  Here  was  the  noblest  truth  of  man 
in  all  its  Integrity  and  charity.  Here  was 
the  man  who  ever  walked  uprightly  In  the 
sacred  task  of  working  righteousness,  as  be- 
fits the  vision  of  the  ancient  psalmist.  Here 
was  the  worthy  man  who  sojourned  In  the 
tabernacle  of  the  divine.  Here  was  the  noble 
soul  who  dwelt  upon  a  holy  mountain. 

Let  us  all  meditate  In  gratitude  to  God  for 
the  years  he  has  shared  with  us.  whereby  he 
brought  the  witness  of  his  noble  heart  to 
lift  up  th^  vision  and  to  deepen  all  that 
makes  for  our  fulflllment.  All  of  you  will 
In  the  quiet  of  your  own  prayers  feel  the 
truth  of  what  he  has  meant  for  you.  I  will 
ever  remember  him  for  the  dedicated  family 
he  symbolized  to  a  rabbi;  for  his  radiant 
goodness;  for  his  warm  and  kindly  encourage- 
ment for  all  he  shared  In  the  walls  of  this 
temple:  for  the  words  of  fralse  and  the  deep 
sincerity  of  his  prayer  that  transforms  the 
walls  of  this  building  into  a  true  sanctuary 
of  the  living  God.  For  all  of  these  each  of 
UR  will  ever  be  grateful. 

The  leaves  have  their  time  to  fall,  the 
flowers  their  time  to  fade,  the  stars  their 
time  to  set.  The  time  has  come  for  the  soul 
of  our  beloved  to  set  Into  the  great  beyond. 
Let  us  now  say  of  him  as  said  o\ir  fathers 
through  the  ages:  Boruch  Dayan  Ha-emes: 


Blessed  Is  the  good  God  who  sent  this  soul  to 

live  in  our  midst  and  now  Uas  taken  him  to 
his  eternal  nest.  Zecher  Ttadlck  Llvrocho: 
The  memory  of  the  righteous  is  an  eternal 
benediction.    Amen. 


Achievements   InTentory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19,  1965 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
pleases  me  to  have  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  splendid  article  by  Joseph  V. 
Machugh  that  appeared  In  the  March 
issue  of  Association  Management.  The 
article  reflects  a  creative  and  imagina- 
tive approach  to  the  solution  of  signifi- 
cant problems,  I  believe  the  concepts 
he  expresses  axe  sound,  meaningful,  and 
realistic  with  potentially  far-reaching  re- 
percussions in  both  government  and  in- 
dustry, j 

The  article  is  as  follows :' 

Achievements  I:;vtN-TORY 
(Note.— During  World  War  II,  the  chair- 
man of  a  Pederal  agency  wt>£  asked   to  ap- 
pear   before    a    congression:a    committee    to 
report  on  the  agency's  activities  and  achieve- 
ments.    It  was  not  to  be  a  hostile  inquiry, 
but  rather  a  fact-finding  session.     The  chair- 
man, believing  he  had  built  a  commendable 
record  of  accomplishment,  directed  his  su- 
pervisory staff  to  submit  statements  of  their 
respective  contributions  to  the  overall  record. 
Most  of  the  resulting  statements  Indicated 
(1)    the  staff  did  not  know  precisely  what 
they  had  done;  or  (2)  they  did  not  know  how 
to  express  themselves   clero-ly;    or    (3)    they 
had  not  done  anything  at  ail.     After  much 
emergency  work,  the  chairman  finally  com- 
piled a  record  of  his  agency's  activities  and 
was   prepared   to  go  before   the   committee. 
(Afterward,  having  learned  a  lesson  from 
the    last-minute    effort,    the   chairman    in- 
structed his  staff  to  begin  keeping  a  con- 
tinual record   of   achievements.     From   this 
emerged  the  concept  of  a  •constant  inventory 
of  achievements."    Joseph  Machugh,  author 
of  this  article,   t)€lieves  so  strongly   In  the 
merit  of  the  concept  that  for  the  past  several 
years  he  has  made  It  his  personal  campaign 
to  tu-ge  its  adoption  among  Members  of  Con- 
gress,    Government    officials,     and     business 
leaders.     Because  of  the  nature  of  the  a-s- 
soclation  executive's  position.  Mr.  Machugh 
feels  that  tlie  idea  has  particular  value  in  the 
field  of  association  management.) 
(By  Joseph  V.  Machugh) 
"Resting  on  oars"  while  a  race  Is  In  prog- 
ress is  a  luxury  none  can  afford  in  today's 
fast-moving  and  keenly  competitive  society. 
All   too  often   we  strive   valiently   to  attain 
some  goal  and.  on  reaching  a  plateau  along 
the  way.  we  pause  to  bask  in  the  reflection 
of  what  has  been  done. 

Knute  Rockne's  fighting  Irish,  once  un- 
beaten for  several  successive  seasons,  faced  a 
relatively  weak  team  Just  prior  to  meeting 
their  most  formidable  challenger.  Rockne 
thought  his  presence  was  unnecessary  that 
Saturday.  Instead,  he  scouted  the  next  op- 
position. Tlie  result  was  the  upset  of  the 
season:  Notre  Dame  w.-is  defeated  by  a  medi- 
ocre team.  Returning  to  South  Bend,  the 
players  were  fearful  of  what  their  famous 
coach  would  say.  The  wily  Swede  made  no 
reference  to  their  Inglorious  defeat  as  he 
pushed  them  through  a  week  of  hard  prac- 


tice  but.   when  the   players'  suitcases — sv.i;. 

mitted  for  Inspection  before  leaving  for  trie 
big  game — were  retvu-ned,  on  the  inside  <,f 
each  was  taped  a  copy  of  a  local  editorial; 
"Ovcrconfidence  Caused  It." 

TJNIVERSAI,    APPLIC.\TION 

That  lesson  has  universal  application.  £••_ 
pressed  in  other  words:  Half-way  to  obj.  - 
tives  is  no  success  at  all.  Continued  efl'  .t 
is  imperative  if  success  is  to  be  genuine  a:..j 
permanent. 

How  does  one  measure  success?    Perhap-;  a 
most  convenient  measure;  by  achievemeir 
And  what  Is  an  achievement?    My  definitit. 
a  significant  job,  well-done. 

Achievement  is  a  continuing  process — h-  e 
polishing  brass  aboard  ship.  If  you  h;; .  e 
worthwhile  goals,  and  you  move  toward  thr  e 
goals,  that  effort  constitutes  major  achie\r- 
ment.  Goals,  plus  planning  for  their  attr.i:.- 
ment.  are  part  and  parcel  of  your  Job  as  ;  :\ 
association  chief.  Yet,  what  is  the  use  •  ;' 
eminently  desirable  goals  and  superb  ph.  . 
ning  If  those  objectives  are  neither  reacl:(.a 
nor  substantially  approached? 

It  might  be  wise  for  every  associati  n 
executive  to  consider  building  what  I  chrr- 
acterize  an  "achievements  inventory"  a;  a 
tell  that  achievements  story  to  his  membtr- 
ship — constantly.  Association  executi- -s 
should  be  able  at  all  times  to  enumerau. 
clearly  and  succinctly,  their  own  achie\r. 
mcnts.  This  Is  self-evident.  Yet,  In  practire 
how  many — without  advance  warnlnp  — 
could  answer  satisfactorily  this  questic  : 
Since  assuming  your  present  post,  what  h.-i  e 
been  your  10  most  outstanding  achicM - 
mcnts? 

If  an  achievements  inventory  is  deen-  d 
desirable,  there  are  two  best  times  to  ir  - 
tiate  it:  first,  the  day  after  you  begin  ^ 
chief   executive,   and  second,   now. 

WHO  SHOULD  BUILD  THE  INVENTORY? 

Lack  of  objectivity  is  the  most  likely  hai.  - 
leap  for  the  achiever  who  would  tell  l.  - 
own  story.  There  Is  Inherent  difficulty  ;;i 
self-appraisal;  even  mirrors  do  not  repr  - 
duce  acciu-ately.  They  refiect  persons  (r 
objects  in  reverse  Instead  of  as  they  fir-. 
So.  Ideally,  compilation  and  narration  of  r.:i 
achievements  inventory  Is  a  dual  task,  call- 
ing for  cooperation  and  teamwork  by  thcje 
who  do  and  those  who  tell  about  It.  If 
best  results  are  to  ensue,  the  achic-  r 
achieves  and  the  narrator  compiles  and  u.  -- 
rates — imaginatively.  Direction  of  invc--- 
tory-bullding  logically  falls  squarely  on  t'.e 
shoulders  of  the  narrator,  under  usual  c- 
cumstances. 

Neither  task  exceeds  the  other  in  in^ 
portance.  One  complements  the  other,  ..1- 
though  of  course,  doing  must  precede  ic- 
counting. 

LOCATION    OF   ACHIEVEMENTS    PROJECT 

This  writer  Is  convinced  that  the  c:  •• 
location  for  the  compiler/narrator  of  ; 
achievements  inventory  Is  In  the  office  : 
the  achiever,  reporting  directly  to  him.  '  i 
an  association,  this  would  be,  of  course.  ■ : 
its  chief  executive.  If  there  are  constrr.  - 
tive  achievements,  they  are  his  accomplis:- 
mcnts.  If  a  bad  record  exists,  blame  will  :  e 
his.  In  most  associations,  there  must  m:- 
essarily  be  delesation  of  authority  to  sub'  - 
dinates;  but  the  chief  executive  must  i.  - 
evitably  accept  final  responsibility  for  si.  - 
cess    or   failure. 

HYPOTHESIS 

Assume  this  hypothetical  situation:  ;in 
association  executive  is  engrossed  in  a  v."  -t 
maze  of  emergency  and  routine  activit 
in  the  midst  of  which  budget  limltation'n  :  - 
quire  the  dismissal  of  a  longtime  aid  w.o 
has  not  carried  his  weight.  The  disgrun- 
tled aid  is  aware  of  a  vulnerable  spot  in  V'C 
association's  public  image  and  tips  off  the 
trade  press,  leading,  at  the  most  inopp'  r- 
tune  moment,  to  a  smear  charge  that  d.n   - 
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age5  both  the  association  and  its  chief  ex- 
ecutive. Answers  to  that  charge  may  take 
weeks  to  prepare.  We  all  know  that  answers 
to  charges  often  appear  on  back  pages  to  be 
rer-d  by  few,  while  the  original  charge  re- 
ceived w^ide  circulation.  The  result  is  severe 
d.iir.age  all  around. 

PURPOSE  SERVED  BY  AN  ACHIEVEMENTS 
INVENTORY 

A  fully  operative  and  continuing  achieve- 
juttits  inventory  would  serve  these  pur- 
po.-Oi: 

!  It  would  enable  an  association  chief 
to  .nswer  promptly  and  adequately  any  In- 
qui:"y.  friendly  or  hostile.  Into  significant 
ii.5;ucts  of  association  activity  emanating 
frum  official,  public,  or  private  sotirces. 
Thi.s  includes  answering  charges  promptly 
in  'he  next  issue  of  the  press,  before  hostile 
.seir.  iment   can  crystallize. 

2.  Such  self-examination  and  soul  search- 
iiii:  would  enable  association  errors  to  be 
found  and  corrected  quietly  without  undue 
puiilicity  or  recrimination. 

:<  Even  if  no  major  error  were  disclosed. 
ec'  :iomy  and  efficiency  of  association  activi- 
lit  would  Improve,  outweighing  the  rela- 
tively modest  expense  of  inventory  building 
.'inu  maintenance. 

4  It  would  provide  ready,  abundant,  and 
v:i:;iable  source  material  for  policy  state- 
mtiits  and  speeches  by  the  association  chief 
or  by  members  who  need  reliable,  factual 
iiiii-rmation  around  which  to  construct 
their  speeches. 

:■  It  would  establish  a  more  satisfactory 
rel.itionship  with  the  association  member- 
ship, generating  enthusiastic  support  and 
grc  iter  willingness  to  pay  regular  dues. 

HOW  TO  DO  IT 

Tiie  mechanics  of  Inventory  building  fall 
k>i;ically  into  two  separate  but  related  parts: 
( 1 '  short  range  and  (2)  long  range.  The  ob- 
Ji  live  of  the  first  is  to  ascertain  as  quickly 
iu-  possible  20  or  25  outstanding  achieve- 
n.:'  :!ts  and  to  organize  an  account  of  them 
511. .ply,  briefly,  clearly,  and  convincingly.  The 
K  riLzer  project  would  involve  a  similar  com- 
p:  .;tion.  along  with  a  study  of  the  functions, 
sir-.icture.  purposes,  problems,  and  future 
n.'  ds  of  the  association. 

The  initial  period  might  best  be  spent  ex- 
rinnning  association  charts,  major  break- 
ci:'V%tis  of  functions  and  responsibilities,  an- 
naiil  and  other  significant  reports  and  In 
personal  discussions  with  the  more  active 
s'.,ff  subordinates.  Only  with  the  help  of 
sv.'h  persons  could  the  compiler  secure  the 
j:.;ormation  needed  for  the  inventory.  With- 
ovt  staff  cooperation,  efforts  to  build  an  ef- 
fective achievements  story  are  doomed  to 
f.'r.ure. 

During  both  projects,  care  should  be  taken 
tu  .iiialyze  the  nature  and  substance  of  every 
fi'iivity  submitted  for  consideration  as  a 
n:,-.jor  achievement.  Is  it  an  achievement? 
Why?  Is  it  significant?  Why?  Where  does 
i;  belong  in  order  of  significance?  Why? 
W'lore  is  the  documentation  and  proof  of  its 
?..;:iiftcance?    Is  it  challenge  proof? 

.\  vast  part  of  most  associations'  activity  is 
a::ned  at  developing  or  maintaining  a  good 
pi:blic  image.  An  achievements  Inventory 
'■^''^  straight  at  that  same  target.  The 
wliole  concept  is  designed  to  improve  the 
:  -ociation's  overall  effectiveness,  no  matter 
hi\v  well  the  Job  has  been  done  In  the  past. 
Ai.d  remember,  execution  Is  the  end  product 
and  by  far  the  most  Important  aspect  of 
"'  '•  inventorying  process. 

■  '.e  warning:  Do  not  search  too  assiduously 
1;  accomplishments  where  they  don't  exist 
I    where    their   merit    is    slight.      Get    only 
''■■c  wheat  and  ignore  the  chaff. 

\    wise    course    to    pursue    is    to    conduct 
.'•  Pilot  experiment  to  determine  if  a  more 
i-iing  project  should  be  adopted. 

Almost  any  association,  regardless  of  size, 
r-  .:ht  find  value  In  the  general  Idea  em- 
'    ^iied  In   an  achievements  Inventory  proj- 


ect.    Such  an  inventory  might  help  you  do 

a  better  job  a£  an  association  executive,  as 
well  as  provide  that  inner  satisfaction  stem- 
ming from  recognition  of  having  made  an 
enduring  contribution  to  the  success  of  your 
association. 

In  summary,  an  achievements  inventory  is 
a  means  of  maintaining  a  record  of  ac- 
complishments. It  is  useful  to  both  the  as- 
sociation and  its  chief  executive.  The  latter 
should  always  give  credit  to  the  association. 
For.  if  he  is  responsible  for  those  results, 
his  membership  will  know  it  (If  he's  kept 
them  informed) — and  modesty  wUl  strength- 
en his  standing  among  members. 

Yet,  like  that  brass-polishing  job  aboard 
ship,  the  tasks  of  an  association  chief  are 
endless,  and  there  will  always  be  still  more 
to  do  tomorrow.  Nonetheless,  continual  ef- 
fort is  the  secret  of  lasting  success,  and  It 
i.s  measured  In  achievement. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.  January  28, 1965. 
To  Wliom  It  May  Concern: 

Joe  Machugh's  "Achievements  Inventory" 
deserves  thoughtful  consideration  by  the 
management  community.  It  is  the  product 
of  a  lifetime  of  energetic  piu-suit  of  a  goal — 
devising  a  system  of  orderly  tabulation  of 
man's  achievements  as  a  means  of  realizing 
man's   fullest  potential. 

Joe  Machugh  has  devoted  the  best  years 
of  his  life  to  perfecting  the  "Inventory  of 
Achievements,"  and  it  behooves  all  of  us  to 
spend  sufficient  time  to  realize  Its  value  to 
the  business  world. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Wilson, 
Mcni  ber  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Joseph  V.  Machugh. 
AclLiciements  Inventory, 
Key  to  Success. 
Wasltington,  DC. 


Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C,  February  2. 1965. 
JosEph  V.  Machugh.  Esq.. 
Wa.'i}iington,  D.C. 

Dear  Joe:  For  several  years  I  have  had  keen 
interest  in  the  concept  of  an  "achievements 
inventory"  which  you  have  urged  constantly 
be  adopted  and  implemented  In  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  am  delighted  to  record  my  commenda- 
tion of  your  most  recent  adaptation  of  the 
foregoing  concept  in  "Achievements — Key  to 
Continuity  of  Success." 

It  is  my  reasoned  conviction  that  the  prin- 
ciples and  underlying  thoughts  of  yotir 
achievements  approach  would  be  invaluable 
for  every  Member  of  the  Congress  and  execu- 
tive In  the  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
who  desire  to  leave  a  lasting  record  of  their 
official  activities.  I  am  also  confident  the 
concept  has  comparable  application  in  every 
area   of   private   industry   acti'vitles. 

The  best  of  good  wishes  to  you  In  this  un- 
remitting effort  truly  in  the  public  interest. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  J.  Bry-an  Dorn, 
Member  of  Congress. 


CONGRF  ss  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.  February  1.  1695. 
Joseph  V    Machugh,  Esq.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Joe:  For  several  years  I  have  been 
familiar  with  your  "achievements  Inventory" 
concept.  I  know  that  you  have  discussed 
this  matter  at  length  with  innumerable 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  at  Cabinet  level 
as  well. 

Your  current  article,  "Achievements — Key 
to  Continuity  of  Success"  reflects  a  creative 
and  imaginative  approach  to  the  solution  of 
significant  problems,  I  believe  your  basic  con- 
cepts are  sound,  meaningful,  and  realistic, 
with   potentially  far-reaching  repercussion* 


in  governmental  activities  and  in  privte  In- 
dustry. They  are  essential  to  orderly  con- 
duct of  business  which  requires  careful 
thought  about  details  and  the  long-range 
record   of  what  has   been  accomplished. 

I  feel  confident  that  implementation  of  the 
achievements  concept  In  either  or  both  of 
the  above  areas  of  activity  will  blend  into 
modern,  managerial  concepts — leading  to 
most  effective  contributions  to  the  success 
of  any  organization,  executive  or  legislative, 
whether  on  the  National,  State,  or  local  scene. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  Blatnik, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Presidential    Inability   and   Vacancies   ia 
the  Office  of  the  Vice  President 


SPEECH 
of 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.J.  Res.  1)  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  in  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  1.  In  my 
opinion,  this  proposal  is  the  soundest 
means  for  providing  for  the  orderly  and 
democratic  succession  to  the  Presidency 
and  Vice -Presidency  of  the  United  States 
in  case  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Further,  this  proposal  would  define 
within  the  framework  of  the  Constitution, 
the  powers  and  the  duties  of  the  Vice 
President  upon  the  death  or  disability 
of  a  President.  I  also  feel  that  this  pro- 
posal adequately  safeguards  the  return 
of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dency to  the  President  who  has  seen  in  his 
wisdom  to  relinquish  these  powers  and 
duties  due  to  a  disability. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  this 
proposal  would  maintain  the  fine  and 
traditional  concept  of  our  American  sys- 
tem of  government  by  providing  for  the 
recommendation  of  the  Vice  President 
by  the  President,  and  the  approval  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  if  a  vacancy 
were  to  occur  in  the  Vice-Presidency. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will%lease 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150.  p. 
1939). 


Monday f  April  19,  1965 


Daily  Digest 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 


Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and,  pursuant  to  order  previously 
entered,  immediately  adjourned  (without  transaction 
of  any  business)  until  noon  Wednesday,  April  21. 

Page  7939 

Nominations:    On    April    14,   pursuant    to    previous 
authorization,   Senate   received   nominations   of   Vice 


Adm.  William  F.  Raborn,  Jr.,  USN  (retired),  of  Cai:- 
fornia,  to  be  Director,  and  Richard  Helms,  of  D.C.,  to 
be  Deputy  Director,  both  CIA,  poge  7934 

Committee  Meetings 

""Jo  committee  meetings  were  held. 


House  of  Representatives 


Chamber  Action 

Bills  Introduced:  Five  public  bills,  H.R.  7549-7553; 
three  private  bills,  H.R.  7554-7556;  and  two  resolutions, 
H.  Res.  344  and  345,  were  introduced.  Pages  7937-7938 

Bill  Reported:  One  report  was  filed  as  follows:  S.  701, 
to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  of  1962  (H.  Rept. 

^52) •  Page  7938 

Speaker  Pro  Tempore:  Heard  the  reading  of  a  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker  designating  Representa- 
tive Boggs  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on  April  19. 

Poge  7936 


Condolence  Resolution:  Adopted  H.  Res.  344,  pi  - 
viding  for  expressions  of  sympathy  and  condolences  t  •. 
tJie  death  of  Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston,  of  South  Cart  - 
lina.  Representatives  McMillan,  Rivers  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Dorn,  Ashmore,  and  Gettys  were  subsequent', 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  to  serve  on  t:  : 
funeral  committee.  p^gg  79  7 

Prc>gram  for  Thursday:  As  a  further  mark  of  respt;ct 
to  the  memory  of  Senator  Johnston  the  House  a.:- 
journcd  at  12:05  P-'^^-  until  Thursday,  April  22,  1965.  i 
12  o'clock  noon. 

Committee  Meetings 

No  committee  meetings  were  held. 
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Control  Data  Institute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURK  MacGREGOR 

OP   MINWESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  22,  1965 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
computer  industi-y  of  the  United  States 
L=;  vone  of  the  most  vital  and  fastest  grow- 
in^'  Industries  we  have.  The  needs  of 
present  and  future  America  are  greatly 
ti'.d  in  with  this  growth. 

We  also  require  a  tremendous  growth 
i!i  educational  opportunity  in  this  coun- 
ny  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  young  peo- 
pi.  and  the  needs  of  a  more  technicalized 
er:t. 

When  these  two  needs — a  growing  and 
1/  althy  computer  industry  and  more 
11. lined  technicians — are  joined  together 
ii  is  a  boon  for  educational  opportunity. 

Control  Data  Corp.,  headquai-tered  in 
B:x)mington,  Minn.,  in  the  Third  Con- 
L-rossional  District,  is  about  to  embark  on 
this  vital  educational  venture  through 
the  establishment  of  the  Control  Data 
Institute.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  to  me  is  an 
fxcellent  example  of  industiT  not  only 
s  t'king  growth  but  also  providing  an- 

0  'ler  channel  of  education  for  our  young 
icuple. 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Record  a 
.vatement  from  Mr.  William  C.  Norris, 
Tie  president  of  Control  Data,  announc- 
i:  -  this  institute: 

Control  Data  Corp.  News  Rhlease 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — William  C.  Norris, 
p:f-sident  of  Control  Data  Corp.,  today  an- 
r.canced  the  establishment  of  a  computer 
tr  ining  school  known  as  Control  Data  Insti- 
tute. He  said  that  the  institute  will  be  an 
j:rcgral  part  of  Control  Data  Corp.  and  will 
« ;  rate  on  a  tuition  basis.  Site  of  the  Insti- 
t.ue  in  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area  will 
bo  announced  in  the  near  future. 

The  purpose  of  the  Control  Data  Institute 
vi.l  be  to  train  high  school  graduates  to 
r:-,>.lify  for  positions  as  electronic  technicians 
i.i  the  computer  industry.  The  institute  will 
provide  training  in  computer  technology,  and 
ttiidents  will  use  control  data  computers  In 
tleir  coiu'se  work. 

Elaborating  on  the  need  for  establishing 
C^r^trol  Data  Institute,  Norris  said  that  "the 
c  inputer  industry  is  the  greatest  growth  in- 
cii'.fftry  yet,  as  nowhere  in  Industrial  history 
r  ti  one  find  a  comparable  one  if  a  composite 
( :  size,  rate  of  growth,  and  ultimate  potential 
!'.  considered.  At  the  present  time,  the  needs 
;!    :!  projected  new  applications  for  computers 

1  ke  it  Impossible  to  predict  a  plateau  for 
:  .'■o  employment  in  the  industry  will  con- 
■.  lie  to  grow  for  many  years."  Norris  cited 
f  ntrol  Data — today  a  worldwide  enterprise 
V  ih  over  9,000  employees — as  an  example  of 
i  .ch  growth. 

By  way  of  illustrating  Control  Data's  con- 
'  .ued  efforts  to  obtain  talented  people,  Nor- 
:  referred  to  the  company's  intensive  re- 
< :  uiting  program  carried  out  on  the  campuses 
I-  -  the  Nation's  colleges  and  universities.    He 
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also  cited  the  hundreds  of  courses  taught  by 
Control  Data  each  year  to  keep  its  employees 
abreast  of  the  latest  developments  in  the 
computer  industry.  "In  many  cases,"  he  said, 
"these  courses  for  our  employees  are  taught 
by  key  Control  Data  engineers,  whose  experi- 
ence and  creative  Imagination  are  today  re- 
sponsible for  many  advances  in  computer 
technology."  Many  of  the  engineers  who  de- 
sign and  build  Control  Data  computers  will 
also  conduct  classes  in  the  institute. 

Named  to  the  post  a#  director  of  Control 
Data  Institute  is  Swen  A.  Larsen.  Having 
long  experience  in  the  computer  industry 
and  In  the  education  profession,  Larsen  was 
formerly  president  of  the  Institute  of  Com- 
puter Technology. 

Larsen  said  that  Control  Data  Institute 
will  maintain  a  high  quality  of  instruction 
in  computer  technology.  He  added  that  stu- 
dents of  the  institute  will  work  with  Control 
Data's  computer  systems  and  will  use  the 
latest  instrumentation  equipment  in  lab- 
oratory work.  In  addition,  students  will  re- 
ceive Instruction  in  writing  computer  pro- 
grams that  tell  the  computer  what  to  do. 

Larsen  pointed  out  that  the  course  work 
will  prepare  graduates  for  positions  as  engi- 
neering-electronic technicians.  Typical  of 
these  positions  in  the  computer  industry  are: 
customer  engineering  technician,  unit  and 
system  checkout  technician,  design  and  de- 
velopment technician,  quality  assurance 
technician,  sales  support  technician,  com- 
puter  operator,   and   Junior    programer. 

Larsen  said  that  many  part-time  Jobs  in 
Control  Data's  Twin  Cities  operations  will 
be  made  available  to  students  who,  upon 
making  application,  can  qualify.  He  said 
these  part-time  Jobs  will  enable  qualified 
students  to  defray  some  of  their  expenses, 
and  to  work  in.  an  atmosphere  and  on  the 
type  of  equipment  which  they  will  encounter 
after  graduation. 

Upon  completion  of  the  course  work,  grad- 
uates of  Control  Data  Institute  will  exercise 
coniplete  freedom  to  seek  employment  wher- 
ever they  choose.  However,  Larsen  indicated 
that  Control  Data  would  offer  emplojinent 
opportunities  in  the  United  States  and  over- 
seas for  many  of  the  graduates. 

Classes  of  Control  Data  Institute  will  begin 
in  September  1965,  with  the  length  of  the 
course  being  approximately  1  year  in  dura- 
tion. Present  plans  call  for  other  beginning 
cl.isses  to  follow  at  60-  to  90-day  intervals. 


Admiral  Raborn  Member  of  South's  Hall 
of  Fame  for  the  Living 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1965 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  magazine  Dixie  Business,  which 
is  published  by  Hubert  F.  Lee,  in  Decatur, 
Ga.,  selects  an  outstanding  American  for 
the  South's  "Hall  of  Fame  for  the  Liv- 
ing," It  is  of  timely  interest  tliat  in  1963 
the  magazine  selected  for  this  honor 
Adm.  William  F.  RaboiTi.  U.S.  Navy,  re- 


tired, who  recently  was  named  Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  award,  as  printed 
in  Dixie  Business,  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

SoTTTH's   Hall  of  Fame  fob  the  Ln'iNC 
(By  Hubert  P.  Lee) 

For  distinguished  service  to  the  Nation  and 
to  the  South,  tlie  editors  of  Dixie  Business 
have  named  Vice  Adm.  William  P.  Raborn. 
Jr.,  USN,  retired,  to  the  South's  Hall  of 
Fame  for  the  Living. 

William  Raborn  is  resp>onsible,  with  his 
special  Manh-attan-tyi^e  task  force  within  the 
Navy,  of  45  officers  and  75  civilians  that  we 
have  a  Polaris  missile. 

Another  member  of  the  South's  "Hall  of 
Fame"  honor  group.  Dr.  James  KiUian,  Jr.,  in 
1955  headed  a  ccanmittee  of  scientists  whose 
rep>ort  to  the  National  Security  Council  led 
to  the  Polaris  project  being  undertaken. 

Rear  Adm,  E.  M.  Eller,  U.S.  Navy,  retired, 
in  letter  dated  August  30, 1961 : 

"I  notice  with  Interest  your  Hall  of  Fame 
for  the  Living.  If  the  ballot  can  be  ex- 
tended, I  recommend  you  add  Admiral 
Raborn,  father  of  the  Polaris  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarine:  one  of  the  greatest  steps 
forward  in  the  security  in  history." 

Adm.  David  L.  McDonald,  U.S.  Navy,  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  in  reply  to  letter  re 
Admiral  Raborn: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  Admiral  Raborn 
is  a  great  American — one  whose  contribu- 
tions to  this  country  and  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  sectu-ity  will  long  be  remembered. 

"I  a-m  sure  Admiral  Raborn  would  be  hon- 
ored by  his  addition  to  the  South's  Hall  of 
Fame  for  the  Living  honor  group. 

"I  certainly  would  be  proud  to  recommend 
him  for  any  honor  which  citizens  of  our 
great  country  might  desire  to  pay  him." 

Senator  Stxjart  Symington,  Dem.ocrat.  of 
Missouri  (first  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and 
himself  one  of  the  leaders  considered  for  the 
A  Great  American  Award)  : 

"There  never  was  a  better  American  or  a 
more  able  one  than  Vice  Admiral  Raborn." 

Dan  Haughton,  president,  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp.,  Burbank,  Calif,  (born  In  Ala- 
bama and  on  the  South's  Hall  of  Fame  honor 
group)  : 

"I  was  glad  to  see  Admiral  Raborn  added 
to  the  'Hall  of  Fame  for  the  Living'  and 
added  to  the  list  of  nominees  for  'Man  of 
the  South.'  He  is  a  wonderful  person  and 
his  Navy  career  was  certainly  one  of  dedica- 
tion and  service  to  our  country. 

"Representative  Carl  Vinson'  1b  an  out- 
standing choice  as  'A  Great  American'  for 
1964.  His  lifetime  of  service  to  his  State 
and  country  makes  us  all  proud  we  are  Amer- 
icans. Mr.  Baruch  is  a  great  American  in  any 
year  also." 

Representative  Melvin  R.  Laibd,  Republi- 
can, a  master  mason  and  ruling  elder  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Marshfield.  as 
well  as  a  Purple  Heart  hero  of  World  War 
II  on  June  27,  1961,  told  the  House: 

"Men  like  Chief  of  Naval  Oi>erations.  Adm. 
Arleigh  Burke,  and  Chief  of  the  Polaris  proj- 
ect, Rear  Adm.  William  P.  Raborn,  Jr.,  faced 
and  accomplished  the  possible  in  a  little  time 
and  took  a  bit  longer  on  the  impossible. 
These  men  had  the  courage  to  make  decl- 
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sions.  to  eliminate  bureaucracy,  to  build  a 
superior  armed  services— research— private 
enterprise  team,  and  to  keep  in  mind  the 
big  picture,  the  whole  package." 

Although  Washington  bureaucrats  would 
have  hired  a  big  staff  for  6  months  to  write 
job  descriptions  for  a  still  bigger  basic  staff, 
Admiral  Raborn  was  no  such  bureaucrat 
Within  10  days  after  his  arrival  as  head  of 
special  projects,  he  had  twisted  Parkinson's 
law  into  reverse,  hired  his  basic  staff  of  50 
people,  and  was  slicing  leadtlme  in  two  His 
men  did  not  dillydally  with  long  unneces- 
sary redtape  memorandums  for  the  office 
down  the  street,  but  Instead  they  "hot 
handed"  their  question  in  person  to  the 
person  who  could  give  them  a  prompt  sat- 
isfactory nswer. 

"Red"  Raborn  built  teamwork  within  his 
steering  task  group: 

Lockheed  solved  the  problem  of  shutting 
off  thrust  at  the  right  moment  so  that  the 
missile  would  hit  the  target. 

General  Electric  produced  the  remarkable 
fire  control  and  guidance  system. 

Aerojet-General  Ctorp.  tested  large  quan- 
tities of  solid  fuel  which  did  have  adequate 
thrust. 

Westinghouse  helped  in  solving  the  launch- 
ing problem. 

Electric  Boat  Division  of  General  Dynamics 
and  other  companies,  busily  constructed  the 
submarine. 

Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.  took  MIT  research 
and  put  together  a  navigational  system  con- 
taining more  than  1  million  parts. 

No  wonder  Admiral  Raborn  wrote  this  for 
the  guidance  of  many  working  under  him: 

"I  must  be  able  to  reach  down  to  any  level 
of  special  projects  activity  and  find  a  plan 
and  a  performance  report  that  logically  and 
clearly  can  be  relat«d  to  the  total  Job  we 
have  to  do." 
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WORKING  m  CLOSE  TEAM  HARMONY 

In  his  reply,  when  Informed  of  his  selec- 
tion. Admiral  Raborn  gave  credit  to  his  team 
of  workers: 

Aerojet-General  Corp. 
El  Monte,  Calif.,  October  15,  1963 

Dear  Hubert:  I  was  utterly  flabbergasted 
at  the  high  honor.  Actually.  I  am  quite 
humble  •   •  •  unexpected  award. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  mention  to 
you,  I  am  sure,  that  no  one  does  anything 
by  themselves  and  I  am  mindful  at  this  time 
of  the  tremendous  number  of  men  and  wom- 
en who  have  contributed  so  much  to  our 
country's  well-being  working  in  close  team 
harmony. 

In  this  connection  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
name  of  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Haughton.  president  of 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  on  this  honored  list. 
His  contribution  to  oiu-  country  is  unexcelled 
In  modern-day  times. 

Again,  all  good  wishes  and  sincere  appreci- 
ation. 

Sincerely, 

R.  M.  Raborn. 


Lost  Art  of  Hawaiian  Tapamaking 
Rediscovered 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22, 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker  like 
so  many  arts  that  have  been  lost  in  the 
onrush  of  civilization,  the  making  of  tapa 
cloth  from  the  bark  of  wauke  plants  was 
all  but  forgotten. 


However,  through  the  perseverance 
and  patience  of  Mrs.  Malia  Solomon, 
who  devoted  countless  hours  to  research 
and  experimentation,  this  great  Hawai- 
ian art  has  been  rediscovered.  The  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  and  of  the  Nation  and  the 
entire  human  race  can  be  thankful  for 
having  in  their  midst  such  inventive  in- 
dividuals as  Mrs.  Solomon. 

The  inspiring  story  of  this  ingenious 
person  is  told  in  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  of  April  7, 
1965,  which  article  I  now  insert  in  the 
Record  by  unanimous  consent: 
After     5     Years     op     InteKsive     Research: 

Island  Woman  "Taps'  Long-Lost  Art  of 

Tapamaking 

The  old  Hawaiian  tapa  nmkers"  secret  felt- 
ing process,  extinct  for  nearly  half  a  century 
has  been  tapped. 

The  victorious  detective,  Malia  Solomon 
of  Ulu  Mau  Village,  gets  the  credit  and  the 
spoils. 

Malia's  spoils  don't  look  like  much.  A 
skimpy,  scroungy,  colorless  piece  of  bark- 
cloth. 

Her  potential  second  and  third  feats  look 
like  even  less  two  soppy  balls  bundled  in 
banana  leaves  and  fermenting  in  foul- 
smelling  sea  water  contained  in  a  tin  can 
to  keep  the  mice  away. 

Every  morning  she  tenderlv  unwraps  each 
ball's  leaves  to  see  if  eitlier  one  is  ready 
for  flnal  beating  on  a  basalt  stone. 

"Last  week  the  second  ball  seemed  ready  " 
she  said,  "so  l  beat  it  half  out.  But  it  didn't 
feel  like  the  first  one.  The  seams  wouldn't 
flatten.     I  had  to  put  it  back  in  to  soak. 

"The  ball  has  to  loave  enough  adhesion  " 
she  said.  "That's  what  makes  Hawaiian  tapa 
superior  to  other  Polynesian  tapas  that  you 
see  in  all  the  local  souvenir  shops.  Theirs 
are  just  pasted  together  into  big  pieces  in- 
stead of  felted." 

Though  the  results  need  refining,  they 
represent  success  that  Malia  dreamed  about 
during   5   years   of    intensive   research 

Besides     exuberance,     the     half-Hawaiian 
malia     displays     yards     and     yards     of    in- 
tricately patterned  museum  pieces  of  tapa 
which  made  the  worthiness  of  her  quest  to 
recreate  her  ancestors'  art  seem  obvious. 

"I'm  so  proud  of  the  ingenuity  of  those  old 
natives,"  she  beamed. 

And  Just  as  proudly  Malia  shares  their 
secret  process. 

Her  source,  she  said,  was  a  manuscript 
written  by  Samuel  M.  Kamekau  in  early 
missionary  days  and  retranslated  recently 
by  a  linguist  and  scholar  named  Dorothy  B 
Barrere.  She  found  the  early  description' 
which  had  been  unsuccessfully  translated 
before,  in  the  Bishop  Museum  archives. 

She  said  she  also  found  about  a  half 
dozen  other  translations,  including  one  273- 
page  book  entitled  "Ka  Hana  Kapa"  (Kapa 
was  the  old  Hawaiian  word  for  tapa). 

"It's  too  bad  that  none  of  these  methods 
worked,"  she  said.     "I  tried  every  one  " 

Kamekau  said  to  first  strip  the  inner  bark 
of  the  young  wauke.  Hawaii's  paper  mul- 
berry plant,  and  soak  it  in  sea  water. 

"I  found  that  the  word  'voung'  was  verv 
important."  Malia  said.  "The  bark  gets 
brittle  and  difficult  to  strip  with  age  ■" 

The  soaking  period  wn.s  not  .specified  bv 
Kamekau.  so  Malia  tried  6  dave  with  her  fir.st 
tapa  project. 

Kamekau's  next  direction  was  to  scrape 
the  bark  clean,  but  he  did  not  specify  how 
Malia  said  turtle  shells  worked  well  for  her' 
She  continued  following  the  manuscript 
and  placed  her  clean  bark  on  basalt  stone  to 
■beat  It  to  smithereens."  Then  she  squeezed 
the  bedraggled  bark  into  the  ball  staee  to 
await  final  beating.  ^ 

•'To  make  tapa,  you  need  a  love  (if  work 
and   great   patience,"   Malia   recalls   an   old 


Hawaiian  gentleman  saying  when  she  aski-u 
him  if  he  lemerpbered  how  a  couple  of  ye  r= 
ago. 

She  said  the  reason  why  no  one  bothered 
to  try  recreating  the  art  during  the  p-  <i 
half  century  "was  probably  that  it  was  so 
laborious.  I  guess  they  figured  who  wauu? 
to  make  tapa,  when  you  can  buy  synthc-  r 
fabrics  in  the  store." 

Tapa  was  used  by  the  old  Hawailans  Ma-'  i 
said,  "for  fabric,  candlewicks,  sandals,  bhi,. 
kets.  just  about  everything. 

"Now    anybody   lucky   enough    to  have    i 
piece  would  probably  use  it  mostly  for  cer' 
mony." 

Tapa  can  be  sewed  on  a  machine  or  wash"  i 
she  said.  But  prescribed  washing  should  ..• 
in  running  stream  water  rather  than  an  r- 
tomatic  washer,  she  prudently  added. 

What  will  Malia  do  with  the  tapa  m  •  ie 
at  Ulu  Mau  Village? 

She  won't  manufacture  it,  she  said  "\V,o 
would  want  to,  I  ask  you? 

•I'm  going  to  make  it  for  appreciation 
she  said,  "as  soon  as  I  can  get  more  wauke 

When  tapa  making  became  extinct  in  H  - 
wan  she  explained,  so  did  cultivated' wauke 
Malia's  own  wauke  patch  of  over  100  plan  is 
at  the  village  was  started  with  transplau-s 
she  made  after  a  field  trip  through  the  Polv- 
neslan    islands    in    1961.     She    brought    her 
origmal  slips  back  from  Western  Samoa 
"My  babies  are  very  prolific  now,"  she  sam 
But  I'm  stifled  by  nature." 
It  takes  18  to  24  months  for  wauke  to  nv  - 
ture,   and- Malia's   next   plants  will   not   be 
ready  for  stripping  until  a  jear  from  now 
she  said. 

Malia  is  impatient  to  rediscover  the  art- 
finer  aspects.  So  her  immediate  research 
project  becomes  finding  out  where  all  ti  ,> 
wauke  has  gone— long  time  passing 
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The  Medicare  Bill— Statement  by  Edward 
P.  Morgan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

op   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  22,  1965 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  fourth  estate 
for  whom  I  personally  hold  a  high  degree 
of  respect,  Edward  P.  Morgan,  recentiv 
discussed  on  one  of  his  nightly  broad- 
casts the  House-passed  medicare  bil' 
Mr.  Morgan's  incisive  and  informativ(> 
commentary  is  timely  and,  therefore,  de- 
serving of  careful  study  by  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public. 

Mr.  Morgan's  basic  point  is  that  the 
philosophy  underlying  this  proposed  leg- 
islation is  one  of  the  most  reasonable 
expressions  of  pluralistic  progress  eve- 
written  into  American  law.    Under  tins 
legislation.    Government    and    business 
will  be  engaged  in  an  undertaking  whicJi 
will  substantially  eliminate  one  of  th 
costliest  drains  on  family  income— med- 
cal  care  for  the  elderly.     Of  even  greater 
importance  in  the  long  run.  however   is 
the  fact  that  in  so  doing.  Government 
and  business  will  be  engaged  in  a  cood- 
eratiye  venture  providing  greater  protec- 
tion for  the  noneldeiiy.  financed  througb. 
private  insurance  agencies  now  able  to 
Offer  better  policies  at  reduced  rates  be- 
cause the  great  risk  involved  in  insu'rini,' 
the  aged  has  been  eliminated 


1  commend  this  statement  to  the  at- 
tt'.^tion  of  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
ai,  1  request  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
piaited  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R:   CRD,  as  follows: 

The  Medicare  Bill 
I',  may  not  be  exactly  what  the  doctor  or- 
cit  .  d,  but  the  medicare  bill  now  at  long 
1.;  ■  plowing  majestically  through  Congress  is 
a  •  T  more  progressive  and  meaningful  meas- 
ure than  anybody  would  have  thovight  pos- 
Ei!  •?  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Major  credit  for 
i:s  mprovement  goes  to  a  native  of  Kensett. 
Air...  who,  until  very  recently,  was  accused 
by  some  proponents  of  blocking  the  legisla- 
ti'  n — Chairman  Wilbur  Mills,  of  the  House 
\v.  vs  and  Means  Committee. 

V.hat  the  wily  Mills  did  was  to  hold  out 
f,  .  a  separate,  identifiable  fund  that  could 
be  financed  under  social  security  without 
V.'  kening  the  fiscal  integrity  of  that  30-year- 
cM  system.  Then  he  borrowed  a  Republican 
pr  posal  for  coverage  of  doctor  bills  and  came 
\;v  with  a  broader,  stronger  bill.  A  widely 
r.ccepted  master  of  the  mystery  of  insurance 
t„  ics.  Mills  is  confident  the  measure  is 
f  ;nd,  particularly  because  Its  rates  were  de- 
]:Lcrately  set  high  to  protect  the  elderly 
r.L'inst  rising  hospital  costs.  Indeed,  he 
f  \^  the  hospital  insurance  may  be  over- 
:..  .need,  but  if  so,  it  will  be  revised  down- 
V.    :d  later. 

.  r  the  measure  goes  into  effect  as  now  WTit- 
\y.  on  July  1,  1966,  some  19  million  Ameri- 
i  ,  .s  then  65  or  over  could  immediately  qual- 
i:  ■  for  hospital  benefits.  Roughly  80  percent 
(_:  ihelr  pliysiclans'  and  surgeons'  fees  would 
;i:.o  be  covered  if  they  subscribed  to  a  vol- 
\:;itary  program  not  included  in  the  original 
I'll.  They  would  pay  $3  a  month  for  this 
i;  ;u-ance,  the  Government's  share  of  which 
V  •  uld  come  out  of  the  Treasury's  general 
;  nd.  Hospital  insurance  for  the  elderly  will 
1:  financed  by  compulsory  increases  in  the 
)  .ments  by  employer  and  employee  into 
t     lal  security. 

This  $6-billion  package  represents,  as  one 
!•  i'orter  put  It,  the  biggest  bundle  of  social 
tilurity  benefits  ever  devised  but  the  phi- 
i  -ophy  behind  it  may  be  more  important 
ti.ai  its  size.  Opponents,  with  the  AMA,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  in  the  fore- 
:i  "int.  argue  this  is  creeping  socialism  but  one 
Tl.i3\ightful,  influential  member  of  the  Ways 
:  .:d  Means  Committee.  Democrat  Al  Ullman, 
d:  Oregon,  maintains  the  bill  Is  the  best 
ti^arantee  against  socialized  medicine  ever 
t)!veloped.  His  reasoning  runs  roughly  as 
1  '.lows:  Medical  care  for  old  people  is  one 
of  the  biggest  drags  on  the  American  family 
b  -.dget.  Private  companies  have  not  been 
;  lie  to  provide  adequate  coverage  at  premi- 
\;;ns  within  reach  for  the  risks  involved.  But 
v.iih  that  drag  now  largely  lifted  by  medi- 
'  re,  the  insurance  industry  will  be  able  more 
i  ticquately  to  expand  groiip  and  other  pro- 
ifi'tion  plans  for  the  nonelderly.  th\is  easing 
tVie  pressxire  for  more  Federal  legislation.  As 
i"ie  social  security  expert  puts  it  hopefully, 
•  is  is  the  uniquely  American  pluralistic  ap- 
1  Dach  of  Govenunent  and  business  moving 
i.-i  to  solve  a  problem. 

If  this  theory  works  in  practice,  and  its 
I'Otentlal  seems  plausible,  one  of  its  bene- 
fc  ial  side  effects  could  be  to  reorient  the 
T'..thetic  and  muddled  thinking  of  the  AMA, 
v.hich  is  already  in  dutch  with  many  of  the 
(..octors  for  whom  it  pretends  to  speak.  Re- 
>.  'iitly  no  less  a  distinguished  figtu'e  than 
''.'alter  F.  Perkins,  past  chairman  of  the  Johns 
jlopkins  Hospital  board  in  Baltimore  accused 
tiie  AMA  of  wild  talk  and  "distortions  of  the 
iruth"  in  opposing  medicare.  Last  month 
the  Congressman  who  sponsored  AMA's  own 
■:o-called  eldercare  bill.  Democrat  A.  S.  Her- 
loNG.  Jr.,  of  Florida,  publicly  accused  the  as- 
iociation   of  a  misleading   advertising   cam- 


paign to  push  the  measure.  In  what  might 
be  called  ingrown  cross-fertilization,  the 
AMA  among  other  things,  managed,  directly 
and.  or  indirectly,  to  plant  "canned"  edito- 
rials with  an  AMA  slant  in  a  number  of  news- 
papers across  the  country  and  then  cited 
these,  in  effect,  as  spontaneous  proof  of  wide 
"grassroots  support"  of  the  AMA  stand. 

In  the  March  22  Issue  of  the  fortnightly 
publication  Medical  Economics,  Dr.  Walter 
E.  O'Donnell,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  WTites 
that  tlie  AMA  Is  "given  to  bizarre  public 
spasms  of  self -righteousness  accompanied  by 
pronouncements  that  consign  to  perdition 
all  those  who  oppose."  Now.  Dr.  O'Donnell 
notes,  "the  200,000  members  of  the  AMA  will 
have  to  live  with  a  far-reaching  (medicare) 
program  tliat  their  association  played  little  or 
no  role  in  shaping."  He  does  not,  however, 
single  out  the  AMA  as  the  scapegoat  but  asks, 
rather,  "where  are  the  medical  moderates?" 
The  real  culprits,  he  adds,  "are  those  phy- 
sicians, like  me,  who  have  regarded  the 
perennial  contest  of  Big  Government  versus 
Big  Medicine  as  a  spectator  sport." 

It  seems  that  moderates  in  medicine,  like 
moderates  in  civil  rights  and  other  fields, 
have  failed  to  be  militant  enough  on  behalf 
of  reasonableness.  Medicare,  as  it  stands,  is 
not  an  unreasonable  bill.  In  an  area  of 
desperate  need  It  can  be  one  of  the  social 
boons  of  the  century.  But  it  is  far  from  per- 
fect. Its  imperfections  can  be  remedied  by 
approaches  of  reason  and  good  will,  if  the 
AMA  and  other  groups  and  individuals  In- 
volved will  stride  along  with  the  times  In- 
stead of  being  possessed  of  the  creeps  about 
socialism. 

This  is  Edward  P.  Morgan  saying  goodnight 
from  Washington. 


United  States  To  Hold  Rein  on  Projects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  22.  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  have  seriously  considered  the  in- 
fluence which  the  Federal  Government 
is  going  to  exercise  over  State  and  local 
governments  in  the  administration  of  the 
many  welfare  programs  passed  In  this 
session  of  Congress. 

I  have  found  no  better  explanation  of 
this  concern  than  the  article  written  by 
Richard  Wilson  and  appearing  In  the 
Evening  Star  of  Monday,  April  19.  as 
follows : 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

Apr.  19.  19651 

United  States  To  Hold  Rein  on  Projects 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Nothing  in  tills  law.  says  the  education 
enactment,  shall  be  taken  to  mean  that 
public  support  Is  being  given  to  the  teach- 
ing of  religion  or  to  teaching  methods  or 
curriculiims  in  other  fields. 

No  funds  are  to  be  expended  imder  the 
hospital  care  program  for  paying  ordinary 
doctor  bills.  No  programs  are  to  be  devel- 
oped under  the  antipovcrty  program  wlth- 
o\it  local  cooperation.  In  the  area  and  urban 
development  programs  a  benevolent  local- 
Federal  partnership  shall  prevail. 

The  Johnson  legislation  and  programs  are 
filled  with  disclaimers,  exceptions,  and  "ca- 
veats" unnumbered  and  all  designed  to  quiet 
apprehension  that  a  new  breed  of  Federal 
administrators   will  swarm  over   the  Nation 


setting  standards  and  preempting  local  and 
State  functions. 

But  they  are  coming  by  the  thousands, 
the  voting  registrars,  the  education  special- 
ists, the  poverty  fighters,  the  urban  ex- 
perts and  city  planners,  the  beautlfiers,  the 
hospital  administrators,  the  housing  experts, 
the  welfare  specialists. 

It  will  be  a  Great  Society,  a  Great  Society 
of  new  administrators,  advisers  and  special- 
ists probing  into  local  and  State  practices, 
customs  and  Institutions,  setting  standards, 
demanding  conformity  to  Federal  plans, 
stemming  or  releasing  the  new  flood  of  cash 
that  soon  will  be  flowing  out  of  Washington. 

President  Johnson  has  forecast  a  new  era 
of  local  and  Federal  cooperation.  He  never 
misses  an  opportunity  to  tell  new  Govern- 
ment appointees  that  they  are  the  people's 
servants  and  not  their  masters. 

But  discretion  beyond  meastiring  Is  being 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  Washington  admin- 
istrators in  the  hovislng,  education,  welfare, 
and  urban  development  fields  to  determine 
the  nattu-e  and  extent  of  local  and  State 
compliance   with   Federal   standards. 

Local  officials  are  becoming  eager  and 
greedy.  Mayors  Wagner  of  New  York  City 
and  Daley  of  Chicago  moved  fast  to  grasp 
control  of  the  antipoverty  programs  In  their 
respective  cities.  They  recognized  Its  pa- 
tronage potential,  and,  with  the  sure  in- 
stincts of  big  city  politicians  reared  In  the 
Tammany  and  Kelly-Nash  tradition,  took 
over  programs  to  help  the  ix>or  before  some- 
body  else   got  control   of   them. 

Local  officials  who  are  mounting  the  tiger 
now  with  such  eagerness  will  have  to  think 
later  how  to  dismount.  When  they  begin  to 
think  about  it  they  know  they  will  never 
dismount,  that  the  degree  and  extent  of 
Washington's  Intervention  In  local  affairs 
will  continue  to  expand  and.  In  the  end.  the 
local  officials  will  be  Inside  the  tiger. 

This  Is  a  new  chapter  in  an  old  story.  The 
book  had  been  closed  and  locked  for  a  long 
time  on  social  reform  and  national  develop- 
ment directed  from  Washington  but  now  it 
is  open  again.  Once  the  book  had  been 
unlocked  by  President  Johnson,  Congress 
flung  it  open  to  gobble  up  as  fast  as  possible 
the  chapters  that  had  lain  unread  since  the 
New  Deal. 

The  strangest  part  is  that  Johnson  has 
been  a  restraining  influence  on  a  congres- 
sional majority  which  wished  to  move  at  a 
faster  and  wilder  pace  than  he. 

Restraint  may  also  be  his  chief  problem 
with  the  new  crop  of  Federal  administra- 
tors and  enforcers  lest  they  become  a  swarm 
of  lucusts  upon  the  land. 

As  the  new  Federal  squadrons  form,  per- 
haps they  should  be  briefed  on  some  events 
of  the  past:  Harry  L.  Hopkins'  use  of  the 
WTA  for  political  purposes  In  Roosevelt's 
day,  the  scandals  of  the  Tnunan  administra- 
tion, the  Goldfine-Adams  sensaftion,  the  Billie 
Sol  Estes  and  Bobby  Baker  o«fSes,  the  internal 
revenue  scandals  and  other  events  which 
show  the  fallibility  of  small  men  handling 
great  power. 

In  the  end.  much  of  the  success  and 
acceptance  of  the  new  programs  will  depend 
on  the  Integrity  and  Judgment  of  those  who 
carry  them  out. 


Teaneck  Friendship  Day  H 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

OF    NEW   JERSET 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  22, 1965 

Mr.  CASE.    Mr.  President,  on  Sunday, 
April  25,   the  community  of  Teaneck, 
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N.J..  will  hold  "Teaneck  Friendship  Day 
n."  This  interfaith  home -visitation 
progi-am  brings  neighbors  of  different 
races  together  for  an  afternoon  or  eve- 
ning of  conversation.  The  first  visita- 
tion day  was  held  last  November. 

Many  of  our  problems  in  civil  rights 
and  human  relations  can  be  solved  when 
we  realize  that  those  of  other  races  are 
simply  people,  who  share  our  own  hopes, 
frustrations,  and  everyday  problems.  By 
bringing  neighbors  together  informally, 
Teaneck  Friendship  Day  is  opening  new 
avenues  of  communication,  resulting  in 
a  new  awareness  of  common  interests 
and  new  aproaches  to  common  problems. 

I  commend  the  committee  of  clergy 
and  laymen  and  the  residents  who  have 
made  this  program  work  in  Teaneck. 
Father  Henry  Goodwin,  pastor  of  St. 
Anastasia's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
Prank  E.  Hall  are  cochairmen  of  the 
committee,  and  John  Dunican  is  the  co- 
ordinator. I 

I  ask  unanimous  co;nsent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  thoughtful  editorial 
by  Bill  Caldwell,  published  in  the  Record, 
of  Bergen  County,  and  an  article  written 
by  Fanny  S.  Mach,  and  published  in  the 
Teaneck  Simday  Sun,  describing  the 
warm  success  of  the  first  Teaneck 
Friendship  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From    the   Bergen    County    (N.J.)    Record 

Nov.  31,  1964] 

Turning  Ponrr:   Friendship  Dat  I 

As  long  as  we  think  of  pepple  as  a  prob- 
lem, it  can  be  laid  down  in  the  form  of  an 
Iron  rule  that  the  problem  will  be  unsolved 
and  Insoluble.  The  Negro  problem  can't  be 
solved —not  in  that  form,  the  form  of  a  face- 
less abstraction  walking  around  in  a  suit  of 
clothes.  Nor  can  the  Russian  problem  or  the 
Vietnamese  problem  or  the  problem  of  mi- 
grant workers— to  declare  it  a  problem  is  a 
way  of  holding  it  at  arm's  length. 

As  some  600  good  neighbors  will  be  demon- 
strating tomorrow  in  Teaneck's  first  observ- 
ance of  what  will  be  an  annual  Friendship 
Day,  when  a  problem  is  translated  into  peo- 
ple ifs  no  problem  at  all.  Some  200  white 
families  will  go  visiting  some  100  Negro  fam- 
ilies. The  auspices  are  impressive.  The  com- 
mittee sponsoring  the  visits  is  supported  by 
14  churches  In  the  community.  The  families 
that  go  calling  in  the  afternoon  will  meet  at 
2  p.m.  in  St.  Anastasia's  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Those  choosing  the  evening  for 
their  caU  will  meet  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Jewish 
Community  Center.  Mayor  Feldman  has  as- 
sisted in  the  planning.  Clergymen  of  the 
faiths  participating  will  take  part  in  the 
modest  orientation  meetings  preceding  the 
visits. 

One  impressive  aspect  of  the  Friendship 
Day  proceedings  is  even  now  of  record,  in 
such  statement  of  support  as  comes  from 
the  Reverend  Aloysius  J.  Welsh,  archdiocesan 
coordinator  of  interracial  Justice  programs 
Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Newark: 

"The  heart  of  the  question  is  moral  and  re- 
ligious. The  denial  of  fair  housing  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  Hi  hiring  or  promo- 
tion, of  the  same  quality  of  educaUon  because 
of  race  or  color,  is  sinful.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans know  far  more  about  foreign  problems 
than  they  know  about  Negro  conditions  in 
theU-  own  country.  I  see  in  Teaneck  Friend- 
ship Day  a  well  planned  effort  to  bridge  the 
isolation  of  man  from  man  because  of  race 

I,'  ,^^i^®  °P^"  ^°^"  °'  "^e  Negro  home 
should  find  a  response  in  the  open  hearts 
and  open  minds  not  only  of  those  participat- 
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ing  but  of  all  of  us.    God  bless  the  planners 
and  i>articipants." 

"One  of  the  great  needs  of  our  time  is 
that  of  establishing  communication  across 
racial  and  ethnic  lines."  said  the  resident 
Methodist  bishop  of  New  Jersey,  Prince  A. 
Taylor,  Jr..  "and  I  feel  that  this  Is  an  excel- 
lent place  to  begin."  The  Reverend  Henry  D. 
Goodwin,  O.  Carm..  pastor,  of  St.  Anas- 
tasia's. observed  correctly  that  when  the 
scope  of  opportunity  to  know  each  other  is 
narrowed  so  Is  the  scope  of  concept  and  un- 
derstanding and  belief.  The  Teaneck  pro- 
gram is  an  e-xtension  of  last  April's  series  of 
Home  Visit  Days  in  dozens  of  towns  across 
the  country.  Ridgewood  Imd  a  warm  and 
fruitful  series  of  visits  a  month  or  so  ago. 
One  of  these  days  we  shall  perhaps  come  to 
comprehend  with  wonder  and  relief  that  in 
our  town,  any  town,  we  have  no  problems — 
only  people,  only  us. 

[From  the  Teaneck  (NJ.)  Sun| 
Sun  Sidelichts 
( By  Fanny  S.  Mach ) 
Teaneck  had  one  of  its  shining  days  Sun- 
day.    The  days  have  not  been  consistently 
bright  for  our  town  lately,  and  this  was  a 
welcome  change.    It  was  a  day  on  which  to 
be  in  the  fullest  sense  neighbors. 

They  called  it  Friendship  Day.  and  the 
clergy  of  all  faiths  united  In  this  effort  to 
"build  bridges  of  understanding."  Our  Ne- 
gro neighbors  threw  wide  their  doors  to  wel- 
come their  white  neighbors,  and  hundreds 
of  our  residents  sat  togetlier,  talked — and 
listened.  The  good  old-fashioned  custom  of 
the  Sunday  visit  never  was  so  well  experi- 
enced by  both  guests  and  hosts. 

The  day  was  one  of  those  late  Indian 
summer  days,  bright  and  crisp.  It  suited  the 
purpose  and  mood  of  Friendship  Day  per- 
fectly. Heaps  of  red  and  orange  leaves 
were  piled  on  the  streets.  Chrysanthemums 
perked  up  many  a  flower  bed.  with  their 
brilliant  hues  sharp  against  the  backgroimd 
of  evergreens.  And,  from  all  reports,  there 
was  much  warmth  exchanged  by  the  people 
of  good  will  who  played  both  roles,  hosts 
and  guests. 

It  was  a  gay  crowd  that  gathered  in  the 
cafeteria  of  St.  Anastasla  School  in  the  after- 
noon to  be  given  their  hosts'  names  and 
addresses.  So  many  of  the  faces  were  fa- 
miliar. So  many  of  the  people  who  lend 
leadership  to  our  community  were  taking 
part  in  this  friendly  new  experience.  Many 
had  brought  their  children,  all  the  way  from 
one  who  was  carried  by  a  fond  mamma  to 
teenagers.  Teaneck's  AFS  visitor  from  India 
was  there  with  her  Teaneck  "parents"  and 
"sister." 

The  crowd  that  gathered  that  night  at  the 
Jewish  Community  Center  was  smaller,  but 
the  smiles  wA-e  Just  as  warm,  and  i^e  antic- 
ipation as  high.  Here  and  there  we  heard 
comments  from  some  who  had  paid  calls  in 
the  afternoon — all  enthusiastic. 

Mayor  Matthew  Feldman,  who  had  visited 
one  home  that  afternoon  with  his  wife  de- 
scribed It  as  "one  of  the  most  exhilarating 
experiences  I  have  had  since  I  came  to  Tea- 
neck. 

"Our  experience  was  a  very  pleasant  one 
We  visited  Mr.  ^nd  Mrs.  Jack  VS/rlght  of 
Irvmgton  Road,  in  their  tastefully  decorated 
home,  and  became  so  engrossed  in  our  con- 
versation that  before  we  knew  it  it  was  past 
6,  and  according  to  the  original  plan  the 
visits  were  to  last  from  2  to  4.  Friends  of 
the  Wrights  dropped  in— they  seem  to  be 
the  sort  of  people  whose  friends  frequently 
drop  in — and  the  talk  continued  apace 

"We  felt  privileged  to  meet  such  interesting 
neighbors,  with  whom  we  found  so  much  in 
common.  We  hope  to  see  them  soon  in  our 
home,  to  return  a  truly  enjoyable  visit. 

"Many  others  share  our  enthusiasm  A.11 
around  us,  we  have  heard  talk  of  reciprocal 
visits,  of  invitations  already  extended  The 
ice  has  been  broken.    Let  us  continue  " 


How  the  Legislature  Succeeded 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    K.^NS.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22, 1965 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kan- 
sas Legislature  has  completed  its  work 
for  this  session  and  through  harmonious 
and  coordinated  efforts  a  progressive 
record  has  been  written.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude below  an  editorial  from  tb.e 
Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle  which  lauds  the 
impressive  record  of  the  legislature,  tlie 
legislative  leadership  in  the  Kansas 
House  and  Senate,  and  the  direction  and 
leadership  of  the  Governor. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  lesis- 
lative  accomplishments  of  the  Kansas 
Legislature  for  two  reasons. 

First,  many  of  my  colleagues  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  Governor  of  Kansas, 
William  H.  Avery,  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  this  House  for  10  years.  Sec- 
ond, I  believe  the  Kansas  Legislature 
continues  to  demonstrate  the  importance 
of  a  State  facing  up  to  its  traditional 
responsibilities. 

The  Kansas  Legislature  this  year  has 
written  a  significant  record  In  the  field 
of  education  and  it  has  met  its  responsi- 
bility of  congressional  reapportionment 
with  fairness.  In  addition.  It  demon- 
strated courage  and  fiscal  responsibilitv 
by  providing  for  the  financing  of  ncA- 
and  expanded  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  too  many  local 
and  State  governments  over  the  Natio:^ 
which  wait  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  solve  their  problems  for  them.  Thev 
might  take  a  lesson  from  my  State  of 
Kansas,  and  ease  the  burden  on  the  Na- 
tion's taxpayers. 

The  editorial  follows: 

How  THE  Legislature  Succeeded 

The  progressive  record  of  the  1965  legis- 
lature is  a  tribute  to  leadership.  Without 
strong  guidance  and  occasional  pressvirp. 
both  from  the  Governor  and  from  legisla- 
tive leaders,  much  of  the  most  creditable  of 
this  session's  legislation  could  not  ha.i^ 
been  accomplished. 

The  legislative  leadership  In  both  houses 
was  new,  as  was  about  a  third  of  the  mera- 
bership.  In  the  house.  Speaker  Clyde  Hi!:. 
Republican,  Yates  Center,  exerted  a  firmne  s 
and  control  that  has  not  been  equaled  fir 
some  years.  He  listened  willingly  to  pro- 
ponents of  all  points  of  view,  and  the  unac- 
customed attention  he  gave  to  Democrat!- 
members  was  especially  noticeable.  B;:' 
there  never  was  any  question  of  who  was  i:i 
charge.  With  the  able  assistance  of  tl  » 
majority  leader.  BUI  Fribley.  Republlca;-.. 
Crestline,  and  some  other  veterans.  Hii: 
ordered  the  business  of  the  house  and  kept 
it  moving. 

In  the  senate  the  change  was  of  anoth'  r 
kind.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  acknow;- 
edged  leadership  ability  of  former  Senat.-r 
Paul  Wunsch  to  say  that  as  president  pm 
tem  he  exercised  absolute  control.  In  tli:.< 
session,  with  the  combined  leadership  <  : 
Senator  Glee  Smith.  Republican.  Larned.  ,; - 
president  pro  tem,  and  Senator  Frank  Hodi^i 
Republican.  Hutchinson,  as  majority  flo!  ■ 
leader,  there  was  a  new  atmosphere  i: 
thought  and  ferment  which  undoubtedly  ar. 
counts   in  large  part  for  the  willingness  to 
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consider,  and  even  to  act  upon,  controversial 
.md  forward-looking  bills. 

Probably  most  important  of  all  was  the 
strong  direction  that  came  from  the  Gov- 
ernor's oflBce.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
memory  of  many  legislators  the  Governor 
not  only  proposed  legislation,  but  he  actively 
fought  for  It 

Governor  Avery  presented  an  ambitious 
program — one  to  which  he  had  largely  com- 
mitted himself  diu-ing  the  1964  campaign. 
But  he  would  have  achieved  little  of  it 
without  the  second  step — he  showed  the  leg- 
islature how  it  could  be  financed.  And  by 
accepting  this  responsibility  for  increased 
taxes  instead  of  passing  the  buck  to  the  leg- 
islators as  so  many  previous  Governors  have 
done,  Avery  won  their  respect  and  gained 
many  successes. 

In  addition  he  chose  two  experienced  and 
knowledgeable  men  to  serve  as  his  liaison 
with  the  legislature — Odd  Williams  and 
Laurin  Jones.  Thus  the  Governor  was  aware 
at  all  times  when  one  of  his  programs  was 
in  trouble,  and  he  knew  where  the  trouble 
lay.  He  spent  many  hours  discussing  dif- 
ferences with  individual  legislators,  and  he 
argued  forcefully  and  well  for  the  things  he 
wanted.  The  result  was  that  he  got  most 
of  them. 

Since  education  played  so  large  a  part 
in  this  session,  much  credit  also  must  be 
given  to  the  efforts  and  ability  of  the  two 
men  who  headed  the  education  commit- 
tees— Senator  Joe  Harder,  Republican, 
Moundrldge.  and  Representative  John  Bow- 
er, Republican.  McLouth.  Both  worked  long 
and  hard  and  were  unyielding  In  their  deter- 
mination to  insure  legislation  that  would 
accomplish  an  improved  system  of  schooling 
in  Kansas  on  all  levels. 

Even  the  voters  deserve  some  credit.  For 
this  legislature  has  an  unusual  number  of 
able  and  responsible  members,  both  new 
and  old,  and  without  them,  of  course,  the 
best  leadership  in  the  world  could  have 
accomplished  nothing. 


The  United  Nations  and  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1965 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  ot  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  U.N.  and  Vietnam,"  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
4, 1965. 

I  shall  not  comment  on  it  because  it  is 
an  eloquent  expression  of  approval  of  the 
speeches  made  by  the  majority  leader, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
An<ENl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The    U.N     .\no    Vietnam 

Tlie  administratlve's  attitude  toward 
United  Nations  action  on  Vietnam  seems  am- 
bivalent, to  say  the  least.  A  few  days  ago  As- 
sistant Secretary  Harlan  Cleveland  spoke 
favorably  of  United  Nations  aid  In  opening 
Vietnam  negotiations  and  In  policing  an  ulti- 
mate settlement.  The  next  day  the  State 
Department  took  painsi  once  again  to  deny 
that  it  was  encouraging  Secretary  General 
Thant  to  play  any  role. 


Washington's  strange  course  not  only 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  United  Nations  to 
help,  but  downgrades  the  world  carganlzation. 
It  compounds  the  damage  the  State  Depart- 
ment Inflicted  on  the  U.N.  last  winter  by  its 
tactics  on  the  Soviet  debt  Usue.  Those 
tactics — as  Senator  Aiken,  dean  of  Senate 
Republicans,  pointed  out  a  few  days  ago — 
have  weakened  the  United  Nations  Just  when 
Its  help  is  badly  needed  in  southeast  Asia. 

"International  events  of  recent  weeks." 
the  Vermont  Senator  said,  "seem  to  have 
overwhelmed  the  capacity  of  this  Govern- 
ment for  affirmative  action,  except  in  the 
military  field."  His  trenchant  comments  on 
the  U.N.'s  peacekeeping  role — and  on  Wash- 
ington's efforts  to  force  Moscow  and  Paris  to 
pay  for  operations  of  which  they  disap- 
proved— received  the  Immediate  endorsement 
of  Majority  Leader  Mansfield.  They  deserve 
serious  attention. 

The  American  attempt  to  force  \he  Ru~- 
slans  to  pay  up  or  lose  their  General  Assem 
bly  vote  under  article  19  of  the  U.N.  Ch;.!t;r 
■'collapsed  like  a  punctured  balloon."  Seui- 
tor  Aiken  said — and  not  simply  bec:.\ise  a 
majority  of  the  member  nations  were  reluct- 
ant to  go  along.  The  main  reason,  in  liis 
Judgment,  was  that  the  United  States,  after 
taking  a  tough  line,  "backed  away"  from  a 
winning  vote.  It  did  so  not  only  fur  feur  of 
a  Soviet  withdrawal,  but  because  such  a  vote 
would  have  set  a  precedent  contrary  to 
American  national  Interests. 

■The  United  States  now  recognizes,"  Mr. 
Aiken  said,  "that  If  It  were  in  the  position 
of  t'ne  Russians  or  the  French.  It  would  prob- 
ably react  in  the  same  way  •  •  •  (the  United 
States)  is  unwilling  and  unable  to  force 
the  United  Nations  to  abide  by  article 
19  •  •  •  (because  It)  is  not  willing  to  have 
article  19  applied  to  itself  when  its  vital  in- 
terests are  Involved." 

What  both  Senators  Aiken  and  Mansfield 
were  getting  at  was  the  explosion  of  new 
nations  that  has  more  than  doubled  U.N. 
membership  to  a  present  114.  A  decisive 
two-thirds  vote  in  the  Assembly  could  now 
be  made  up  of  countries  which  possess  only 
10  percent  of  the  U.N.'s  population  and  pay 
less  than  5  percent  of  its  budget.  As  a  re- 
sult the  United  States  shares  the  Soviet  de- 
sire to  increase  the  role  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, wliere  the  major  nations  p>ossess  a  veto. 
The  real  issue  behind  the  financing  of 
peacekeeping  operations,  as  Senator  Aiken 
points  out,  "involves  the  readjustment  of 
power  and  Influence  between  the  greater 
powers  and  the  lesser  nations  rather  than  a 
strugerle  between  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the 
West." 

There  Is  a  problem  of  U.N.  solvency — $110 
million  is  needed  to  save  the  world  organiza- 
tion from  bankruptcy.  And  there  Is  a  need 
to  work  out  new  methods  of  authorizing  and 
financing  future  peacekeeping  operations. 
There  is  also  a  need  for  a  Soviet  financial 
contribution,  which  Moscow  has  acknowl- 
edged. But  there  is  no  need  to  force  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  comply  with  article  19  by  paying 
the  exact  sum  Washington  says — and  Moscow 
denies — It  owes. 

As  Senator  Aiken  observed,  President 
Johnson  now  "has  a  magnificent  opportunity 
to  put  the  United  States  back  into  the  lead 
in  international  diplomacy  by  putting  the 
United  Nations  back  Into  business."  And 
his  first  move  should  be  to  "instruct  his 
representative  to  the  United  Nations  to  recon- 
cile our  position  -with  the  Soviet  and  FYench 
position  on  the  assessment  of  members  for 
peacekeeping  functions — a  view  which  may 
shock  some,  but  a  position  which  would  defi- 
nitely be  in  our  own  national  interest  •  •  •. 
Article  19  is  dead  as  a  doornail  Anyway." 

It  Is  essential  to  move  now  not  only  In  the 
long-term  interests  of  the  United  Nations 
but  precisely  because  a  vigorous  UJJ.  could 
play  a  vital  role  in  extricating  the  United 
States  and  the  two  Vietnams  from  their 
present  tragic  predicament. 


School  Aid  BiU  Can  Be  Most 
Meaningful  of  Any 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Thursday,  April  22, 1965 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  our  Nation's  truly  great 
newspapers,  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 
has  carried  an  editorial  which  describes 
the  impact  that  the  recently  enacted 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  will  have  on  my  home  State  of  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Nation.  The  President 
and  the  Congress  are  to  be  commended 
for  the  reasons  so  well  described  in  this 
excellent  editorial. 

The  editorial  follows: 

I  From  the  Nashville  Tennessean.  Apr.  11. 

1965] 

School  Aid  Bill  Can  Be  Most  Meaningful 

OF  Ant 

Congress  has  now  passed  and  sent  to  the 
President  a  $1.3  billion  blueprint  for  aiding 
the  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  It  was  a  major  victory  for  President 
Johnson,  and  it  could  well  be  the  most  mean- 
ingful legislative  action  of  this  session. 

Both  Tennessee  Senators  Albert  Gore  and 
Ross  Bass  voted  for  the  legislation.  Senator 
Bass  was  presiding  officer  for  part  of  the 
session  which  produced  approval  of  the 
measure. 

In  the  House.  Representatives  MriuiAT. 
Brock,  Duncan,  and  Quiluen  voted  "no." 

The  measure  passed  Is  not  j>erfect.  and 
there  are  several  areas  in  which  refinements 
could  doubtless  be  made.  Neither  Is  it  a 
landmark  In  terms  of  policy,  since  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  aiding  education 
since  the  Land  Grant  College  Act.  It  is  a 
milestone,  however,  since  a  general  bill  of 
this  kind  has  been  the  subject  of  congres- 
sional wrangling  for  some  20  years. 

The  two  major  obstacles  to  previous  legis- 
lation have  been  constitutional  questions 
about  providing  aid  to  parochial  schools  and 
the  issue  of  racial  segregation  in  public 
schools.  The  latter  issue  has  become  all  but 
moot.  In  this  case  the  religious  issue  has 
been  skirted  by  providing  aid  only  through 
public  channels.  Parochial  pupils  may  bene- 
fit by  attending  some  classes  In  public  in- 
stitutions on  a  "shared  time"  basis  and  from 
use  of  school  libraries,  and  teaching  aids. 
But  the  books  and  aids  remain  public  prop- 
erty. 

"The  main  emphasis  of  the  school  aid  pro- 
gram is  on  helping  students  in  economically 
burdened  areas.  One  billion  sixty  million 
dollars  will  go  to  help  school  districts  with 
projects  to  better  educate  children  of  poor 
families;  $100  million  will  be  used  to  ease 
the  widespread  need  for  more  and  better 
school  libraries.  Another  $100  million  will 
be  earmarked  to  set  up  educational  centers 
to  provide  specialized  programs  that  indi- 
vidual schools  cannot  afford. 

It  Is  estimated  that  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  Nation's  26,000  school  districts  would- 
receive    funds.      Tennessee's    share    of    this 
might  well  amount  to  $30  to  $35  million. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  throughout 
requiring  States  to  submit  their  plans  for 
using  the  new  aid.  but  forbidding  Federal 
officials  from  attempting  to  dictate  local 
school  policy.  It  also  bars  use  of  any  funds 
for  supporting  religious  Instruction  or  wor- 
ship. 

The  greatness  of  any  nation  must  rest  In 
large  part  on  the  education  of  Its  youth. 
Now,    in    the    swift    pace    of    technological 
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change,  this  Nation  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
any  of  Its  chUdren  in  whose  hands  the  future 
must  be  shaped. 

There  was  a  time  In  the  development  of 
this  Nation  when  brawn  coiad  find  its  own 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things.  That  day  Is 
passing.  Now  it  is  imperative  that  the  new 
generation  be  given  full  opportunity  to  de- 
velop its  skills,  talents,  and  creativity  that 
wlU  not  be  Just  desirable,  but  mandatory  in 
the  years  ahead. 

President  Johnson  has  every  basis  for  be- 
ing pleased  at  passage  of  the  bill  which  can 
be  a  broad  step  toward  the  victory  of  enlight- 
enment over  darkness. 


Address  by  Vice  President  Hamphrey  at 
the  Azalea  Festival 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OP    VISCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  22,  1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  festivals  an- 
nually celebrated  on  the  east  coast  Is  the 
International  Azalea  Festival,  at  Norfolk, 
Va.  Norfolk,  now  the  largest  city  in  the 
Old  Dominion,  and  one  of  its  most  pro- 
gressive, has  developed  an  Azalea  Park 
which  rivals.  If  it  does  not  excel,  the 
famed  Azalea  Gardens  of  the  historic 
city  of  Charleston.  Thousands  of  tour- 
ists are  at-.racted  to  Norfolk  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  to  witness  that  inspirin"' 
spectacle  of  the  rebirth  of  nature;  and 
added  interest  wiU  be  given  to  this  festi- 
val this  year  through  the  participation 
of  our  distingruished  Vice  President,  Hon 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  address  which  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey delivered  at  the  Azalea  Festival 
luncheon  today,  in  Norfolk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Azalea  PEsxrvAi, 
(Address  by  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
PHRET,      International      Aaalea      Festival 
luncheon,  Norfolk.  Va.,  Apr.  22.  1965) 
My  friends.  It  is  my  honor  to  be  invited  to 
address    this   International    Azalea   Festival 
limcheon.    For  this  great  festival  celebrates 
not   only  the  weU-being  and  prosperity  of 
yirgmlans  and  Americans,  but  celebrates  also 
this  country's  commitment  to  interdepend- 
ence among  nations. 

Today  I  would  like  primarily  to  discuss 
with  you  our  Well-being  at  home— and  then 
to  place  that  domestic  well-being  in  the  con- 
text of  the  role  we  Americans  play  In  the 
world.  f    f   ^^  fcuc 

Today,  our  democratic  society  faces  great 
challenges.  We  are  being  challenged  both  at 
home  and  abroad  by  great  pollUcal,  economic, 
and  social  forces. 

Will  we  be  able  to  meet  tfcese  challenges- 
Can  democratic  government  provide  for  the 
general  welfare: 

bint  l""^^"^   incompaUble   with   responsl- 

r.^,/^"^^!^^  ^  *  ^y^™  able  to  provide 
rapid  and  Just  progress  for  the  hungVy  and 
disaffected  on  our  planet? 

Miist  the  fulfillment  of  the  Individual  be 
subordinate  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole' 

W?  wui  meet  these  chaUenges  if  we  pre- 


serve, direct,  and  utilize  all  this  countrv's 
vast  human  resources.  We  will  meet  these 
challenges  if  we  realize  the  full  potenUalities 
of  this  country  and  each  of  itis  citizens. 

This  adminiBtration  and  thU  Congress  act- 
ing out  the  will  of  the  American  people,  are 
providing  to  the  world  our  answers  to  these 
challenges. 

We  are  building  a  solid,  lasting  base  for 
American  health  and  growth. 

Health  and  growth  built  on  a  strong  and 
flourishing  economy — and  we  have  just  cele- 
brated our  50th  consecutive  month  of  unin- 
terrupted pft-osperity.  I  might  add. 

Health  and  growth  which  can  give  us  the 
means  to  provide  a  social  system  with  justice 
at  its  heart. 

Health  and  growth  to  prM-ide  sustained 
American  leadership  in  the  world. 

President  Johnson  told  thi«  Congress  on 
the  first  day  of  its  session,  that:  "Our  Nation 
was  created  to  help  strike  awav  the  chains 
of  Ignorance  and  misery  and  tvranny  wher- 
ever they  keep  man  less  than  God  means  him 
to  be." 

We  are  not  afraid  to  say  it:  We  will  work 
until  every  citizen  of  America  has  equal  op- 
portunity to  make  a  better  life  for  himself 
and  his  children.  Only  when  this  equality 
of  opportunity  is  achieved  can  we  truly  find 
the  freedom  we  seek. 

Today  in  this  country  we  are  making  great 
strides  toward  achieving  that  goal. 

There  are  two  basic  forces  at  tlie  heart  of 
our  progress: 

First,  the  vigorous  leadersliip  of  L\aidon 
Johnson. 

Second,  the  unprecedented  peacetime  unity 
of  our  Nation  which  now  exista 

There  Is  another  word  for  this  unity  It 
Is  consensus. 

Consensus  is  voluntary  aErreement  based 
on  constructive  dialog,  mutiial  respect,  and 
understanding.  In  consensus,  we  Americans 
are  breaking  tiirougli. 

United  we  stand.    And  unitad  we  gain. 

We  gain  together  as  a  great  natlon;U  con- 
sensus says  all  Americans  sliaJl  have  equal 
voting  rights.  And  that  consensus  tod;xy  is 
truly  national,  not  regional. 

We  gain  as  our  Nation  agrees  that  all 
Americans  shall  have  an  education  which 
can  give  them  the  opportunity  to  live  them- 
selves. 

We  gain  in  agreement  th.Tt  nil  Americans 
shall  have  adequate  medical  care; 

That  we  should  make  our  cities  better 
places  in  which  to  live  and  work  in  safetv 
and  health; 

That  we  should  preserve  this  Nation's 
beauty,  history,  and  naturrJ  resources- 

That  we  should  give  the  aging  hope  for 
life  and  work; 

That  we  should  open  our  doors  again  to 
Immigrants  who  can  enrich  and  lead  new 
vitality  to  our  national  life; 

That  we  should  help  our  urban  and  rural 
Americans  alike  adjust  to  techrological  rev- 
olution and  social  change; 

That  we  should  not  drop  the  torch  of  in- 
ternational leadership; 

That  we  should  make  whatever  Investment 
Is  necessary  to  realize  our  American  dream. 

That  investment  will  be  great.  But  it  will 
be  less  than  the  cost  of  illiteracy— of  school 
dropouts— of  poverty— of  discrimination— of 
disillusion  and  bitterness— of  isolation  in  the 
world.    Far  less. 

For  example:  We  spend  S450  per  year  per 
^,  o^«^  °^  P"^"'^  schools,  but  we  spend 
$1,800  a  year  to  keep  a  delinquent  in  a  de- 
tention home,  $2,500  a  year  for  a  family  on 
relief  and  $3,500  a  year  for  an  inmate  in  a 
State  prison. 

=^^,f  ^^\  "^^^^  ^®  investment  necessary 
TO  that  all  in  oiu-  society  may  be  productive 
Poor  and  uneducated  people  are  poor  con- 
sumers. They  are  a  drain  on  cjur  economy 
rhey  are  wasted  resources. 

With  continuing  support  of  the  American 
people,  we  will  continue  now  and  In  the  years 
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to  come  to  make  the  basic  investments  neces- 
sary to  answer  "yes"  to  our  future. 

We  will  continue  to  forge  a  strong  econ- 
omy, unmarked  by  recessions.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  search  for  and  develop  tools  to 
overcome  the  so-called  business  cycle. 

We  will  continue  to  explore  outer  space 
and  inner  mind  in  development  of  knowl- 
edge for  use  by  all  the  world. 

And  we  will  continue  to  defend  and  pre- 
serve the  precious  peace  with  strength  and 
perseverance. 

We  will  maintain  our  strong  and  active 
faith  in  the  ability  of  freemen — developed 
to  their  fullest— to  build  a  better  life  for 
themselves  and  for  others. 

Now,  before  closing,  would  like  to  du-ect 
a  few  personal  words  to  you  about  Americ  i 
and  its  role  in  the  world. 

For  a  long  time  we  Americans  have  stooti 
for  the  belief  that  the  world  need  not  destrov 
Itself  by  war.  and  that  we  Americans  can 
help  others,  too.  find  a  better  society. 

We  hear  many  voices  these  days  sayin^ 
that  America  is  overextended  in  the  world— 
that  other  people's  problems  needn't  be  our 
problems— that  we  ought  to  close  up  shop 
overseas  and  enjoy  our  blessings  here  in  the 
good  old  United  States  of  America. 

My  friends,  when  that  time  comes  this 
Nation  is  doomed.  Who  in  the  world  will 
work  for  democracy  if  we  do  not?  Who  in 
the  world  can  preserve  the  peace  if  we  do 
not?  Who  in  the  world  can  set  the  example 
can  offer  the  needed  hand,  if  we  do  nof 

We  live  in  a  time  when  everything  i<: 
complex,  when  there  are  no  more  rapid  o- 
easy  answers.  We  live  in  a  time  when  w 
must  retain  our  patience  as  never  before. 

Have  we  the  patience,  for  Instance,  to 
work  and  bleed  5,000  miles  from  home  fo- 
months  and  years  ahead— without  any  guar- 
antee of  final  success?  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  forces  of  totalitarianism  have  that  na- 
tience.  ^ 

This  is  what  the  Great  Society  is  all  about 
It  IS  the  recognition  that  vacations  abroad 
fur  coats,  and  electric  toothbrioshes  are  nof 
enough.  It  is  the  recognition  that  we  stand 
for  something  not  seen  before  in  the  world 

We  stand  for  the  dignity  and  fulfillment 
of  individual  man  and  woman. 

We  stand  for  the  chance  for  each  man  to 
make  something  better  of  himself 

We  stand  for  free  speech  and  government 
of  the  people. 

We  stand  for  peace  without  conquest 

We  stand  for  the  belief  that  others  in  le.s^ 
fortunate  places  should  have  opportunity  for 
the  blessings  of  abundance  and  should  be 
free  of  tyranny.  "Vt'e  stand  for  the  pledges 
made  by  men  and  women  who  left  the  old 
ways  and  fought  a  living  out  of  the  soU  of  a 
new  continent. 

As  President  Johnson  expressed  it  in  his 
historical  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  Unive-- 
sity: 

"We  will  not  be  defeated. 

"We  will  not  grow  tired. 

"We  will  not  withdraw." 

We  will  stand,  at  home  and  abroad,  for 
the  pledges  made  and  efforts  expended  by 
Americans  who  came  before.  We  must  love 
freedom  and  Justice  enough  to  practice  them 

America  is  still  the  last,  best  hope  on 
earth,  *^ 
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A  New  Offer  on  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22. 1965 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
now  famous  speech  by  President  Johnson 


stating  that  we  remain  ready  for  "un- 
conditional discussions"  on  the  Vietnam 
situation  was  criticized  by  the  Commu- 
nist powers  and  by  a  few  Americans 
prior  to  the  time  that  it  became  appar- 
ent that  it  placed  the  United  States  on 
the  diplomatic  offensive;  but.  I  have  not 
seen  many,  in  depth,  interpretations  of 
the  situation  by  those  who  approved 
which  weighed  the  various  factors  in- 
\'olved  as  well  as  did  an  editorial  in  the 
Des  Moines  Register  on  Friday,  April  9, 
1965.  So  that  those  who  receive  the 
Congressional  Record  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  it,  I  am  inserting  it  in 
the  Record.    It  is  as  follows: 

A   New   Offer   on   Vietnam 

In  one  heartfelt  outpouring  Wednesday 
night.  President  Johnson  put  together  the 
two  contrasting  sides  of  U.S.  policy  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  One  is  the  determination  not 
to  accept  defeat,  open  or  disguised,  and  the 
other  is  willingness  to  make  peace,  today  or 
10  years  from  now.  on  generous  terms. 

The  President  himself  called  his  speech  a 
review  of  a  position  stated  "over  and  over 
again  50  times  and  more — to  friend  and  foe 
alike."  Yet  In  Impact  and  emphasis,  and  in 
certain  details,  it  was  new. 

New  was  the  little  phrase  in  connection 
with  possible  peace  talks:  "We  remain 
ready — with  this  purpose — for  unconditional 
discussions." 

Previous  statements  usually  have  given  the 
impression  that  the  United  States  had  a 
condition — that  It  was  not  willing  to  start 
discussions  until  North  Vietnam  had  given 
some  sign  it  was  stopping  its  help  to  the 
Vietcong  fighters  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  U.S.  "purF>ose"  in  any  such  discussions 
is  "an  independent  South  Vietnam" — not  the 
reunited  Vietnam  called  for  in  the  1954 
Geneva  agreements.  The  President  defined 
this  Independent  South  Vietnam  as  one  "se- 
curely guaranteed  and  able  to  shape  its  own 
relationships  to  aU  others — free  from,  out- 
side interference — tied  to  no  alliance — a 
military  base  for  no  other  countrj*."  This 
would  mean  an  ultimate  end  to  U.S.  inter- 
vention no  less  than  North  Vietnamese. 

Another  new  detail  in  President  Johnson's 
talk  Wednesday  was  the  way  he  spelled  out 
Ills  hopes  for  peaceful  cooperation  in  eco- 
nomic development  for  the  wliole  of  south- 
east Asia.  He  referred  directly  to  the  U.N. 
preliminary  work  already  going  on  and  said 
the  first  step  would  be  for  the  southeast 
.Asian  countries  to  get  together  on  a  plan. 
He  hoped  Secretary  General  U  Thant  would 
work  with  them  to  initiate  the  plan. 

New  also  was  the  figure  of  $1  billion  which 
he  said  he  would  ask  Congress  to  put  up  as 
the  "American  investment  in  this  effort  when 
it  Is  underway." 

Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand,  and  South  Viet- 
nam have  been  working  on  the  preliminaries 
of  just  such  a  plan  for  7  years  now,  in  spite 
of  civil  wars,  diplomatic  breaks,  coups,  and 
foreign  interventions,  under  United  Nations 
auspices.  North  Vietnam  could  be  brought 
in  to  the  benefit  of  all.  It  would  be  the  logi- 
cal place  to  use  some  of  the  power  generated 
by  a  dam  in  Laos. 

Late  in  March,  when  President  Johnson 
first  held  out  the  olive  branch  of  coopera- 
tive peaceful  development  as  an  alternative 
to  war  and  mutual  destruction  in  Vietnam, 
the  proposal  had  the  weakness  of  seeming  a 
thing  of  words,  without  any  U.S.  planning 
to  make  It  a  reality. 

On  April  7,  the  President  remedied  this 
weakness  by  announcing  that  Eugene  Black, 
former  president  of  the  World  Bank,  will 
head  a  team  to  get  the  U.S.  part  of  the  Job 
started — not  even  waiting  for  peace.  Black 
is  a  superb  choice,  a  man  of  demonstrated 
ability  in  this  very  difficult  field  of  develop- 
ing the  underdeveloped.     His  appointment  is 


a  convincing  sign  to  other  countries  that  the 
offer  of  economic  aid  is  not  mere  propaganda. 

President  Johnson  Is  sensitive  to  world 
opinion,  to  U.S.  opinion.  He  knows  how 
much  alarm  and  disapproval  has  been  stirred 
up  by  his  bombing  raids  into  North  Vietnam. 
He  remains  convinced  that  the  raids  are  a 
necessary  part  of  keeping  South  Vietnam 
from  collapsing. 

But  he  understands  also  that  war  is  hell — 
for  the  long-suffering  Vietnamese  people,  the 
brave  Vietcong  fighters  as  well  as  the  U.S.- 
backed  South  Vietnamese.  Since  February, 
North  Vietnam,  too,  is  suffering  direct  hits 
as  well  as  the  drain  of  blood  and  treasure 
from  Intervention  in  the  South. 

Neither  side  can  win  the  way  things  are 
going.  Both  can  win,  if  President  Johnson's 
olive  branch  is  grasped. 


Proposed   Reduction  in   Funds   for   Soil 
Conservation  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  22,  1965 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  received  a  thoughtful  and 
thought-provoking  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Minnesota  Farmers  Union, 
Edwin  M.  Christiansen. 

Mr.  Christiansen's  remarks  pointedly 
and  powerfully  define  the  irrational  and 
unfounded  basis  upon  which  the  pro- 
posed reduction  in  funds  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  the  agricul- 
tural cost-sharing  program  is  predicated. 
F\ui;hermore,  Mr.  Christiansen's  remarks 
eloquently  dramatize  the  stake  which 
each  American  has  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  sound  conservation  practices. 

Of  particular  salience,  I  think,  is  Mr. 
Christiansen's  recommendation  that  the 
President  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  prepare  and  publish  annually  a 
"soil  fertility  balance  sheet." 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Christiansen's  letter  be  printed 
in  its  entirety  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Minnesota  Farmers  Union. 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  March  30,  1965. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washingtyn,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  The  national  in- 
ventory of  soil  conservation  needs  which  was 
made  public  this  week  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  presents  some  very  impelling 
reasons  why  the  ACP  and  SOS  funds  should 
not  be  reduced,  but  why  they  ought  to  be 
increased. 

The  proposed  budget  reduction  of  $100 
million  for  ACP  would  be  false  economy  con- 
sidering the  vast  amount  of  work  needed. 
Similarly,  the  proposal  to  charge  farmers 
for  $20  million  of  the  cost  of  SCS  techni- 
cal services  would  certainly  hinder  the  pro- 
gram. 

Without  question,  in  the  light  of  the  low 
income  prevaUing  on  many  farms,  the  need 
to  absorb  more  of  the  cost  of  soil  conserving 
projects  would  cause  many  fanners  to  de- 
lay work  which  is  needed  in  the  public  in- 


terest. If  the  cutfi  are  made,  reliable  esti- 
mates are  that  ACP  and  oth«'  farm  ocm- 
servation  project  starts  may  dr<^  by  as  mucli 
as  50  percent. 

Much  of  the  work  done  under  ACP  and 
SCS  does  not  result  in  Immediate  cash  bene- 
fits to  the  owner  of  the  land.  It  is  done 
to  retain  and  improve  ttie  land  capabUity 
for  the  future.  ITierefore,  the  public  has 
a  stake  in  assuring  that  conservation  meas- 
ures be  undertaken  by  individual  farmers 
and  they  ought  to  provide  a  substantial 
incentive  for  doing  so. 

The  soil  and  water  conservation  inven- 
tory shows  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
riu-al  land,  near  to  900  million  acres,  is  in 
immediate  need  of  conservation  treatment. 
In  this  USDA  study,  you  wUl  find  a  projec- 
tion of  the  trend  of  cropland  into  non- 
farm  uses,  which  wiU,  by  1975,  amount  to  2>4 
million  acres  In  the  Lake  States  and  20  mil- 
lion acres  nationally.  This  will  throw  an 
additional  burden  on  the  remaining  crop 
acreage. 

The  soil  and  water  conservation  inven- 
tory is  a  study  of  major  Importance  in  put- 
ting our  conservation  needs  In  perspective. 
In  our  opinion,  however,  it  Is  not  enough 
for  such  a  study  to  be  made  and  published 
once  in  every  5  or  10  years.  We  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
direct  and  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultiure  to  calculate  and  publish  annually  a 
national  "soil  fertility  balance  sheet"  so  that 
the  people  of  the  Nation  wUl  have  the  op- 
portunity to  know  what  progress  is  being 
made. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  is  vital  to  all 
of  us. 

Sincerely, 

Edwin  Chrestianson, 

President. 


The  Repablicans  React  in  a  Very  Curions 
Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

of    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  22, 1965 

Mr.  FTTLTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Johnson's  recent  Bal- 
timore speech  on  Vietnam  held  out  the 
promise  of  economic  assistance  to  south-  ' 
east  Asia  as  a  means  of  settlii»g  that, 
area's  problems.  There  has  been  criti- 
cisms from  responsible  quarters  and 
spokesmen  of  this  p>ossible  approach. 

In  an  editorial  published  Friday,  April 
9,  1965,  the  Nashville  Tennessean  raises 
a  very  basic  question  which  those  who 
find  fault  with  the  President's  oflfer  of 
economic  assistance  as  an  alternative  to 
war  must  answer :  Are  we  to  put  a  greater 
value  on  American  dollars  than  we  do 
on  American  lives? 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  the  editorial  from  the  Nash- 
ville Tennessean  at  this  point: 
The  Republicans  React  in  a  Very  Curious 
Wat 

Some  of  the  Republican  reaction  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  speech  has  been,  to  say  the 
least,  disappointing. 

Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  said 
the  President  "offers  a  billion-dollar  lure 
as  a  step  toward  peace  in  Vietnam."  And 
he  asked,  "Do  we  actually  buy  i>eace  with 
an  American  aid  program?" 
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Aside  from  Mr.  Dirksen's  rather  looee  In- 
terpretation or  the  Johnfion  speech,  can  It 
b©  that  th^  Republican  Senate  leader  U  put- 
ting a  greater  value  on  American  dollars 
than  he  putB  on  American  llyes? 

This  Nation  now  Is  and  has  been  expend- 
ing its  treasure  and  its  blood  In  support- 
ing South  Vietnam.  If  that  war  should  sud- 
denly escalate  Into  a  major  clash  of  land 
armies  and  the  Intervention  of  Red  Chinese 
forces  into  Vietnam,  Senator  Dirksen  can 
be  assured  that  a  bUUon  dollars  wUl  be  a 
small  part  of  the  eventual  cost  and  that 
America  will  weepi  over  the  totals  of  dead. 

It  takes  a  very  casual  interpretation  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  speech  to  come  up  with  the 
idea  that  It  was  somehow  a  plea  which  was 
suing  for  peace,  or  an  offer  to  buy  peace 
from  Hanoi  at  the  price  of  a  billion  dollars. 
And  it  Is  even  a  stranger  interpretation 
that  glosses  over  the  words  of  the  President 
and  finds  a  no-win  policy  or  a  trumpet 
sounding  retreat. 

For  the  President  said:  "We  wiU  not  be 
defeated.  We  will  not  grow  tired.  We  will 
not  withdraw,  either  openly  or  imder  the 
cloak  of  meaningless  agreement.  We  will 
us©  our  power  with  restraint,  and  with  all 
the  wisdom  we  can  command.  But  we  will 
use  it." 

If  Senator  Dihksen  hears  this  as  an  un- 
certain trumpet,  he  Is  tone  deaf. 

If  it  has  suddenly  become  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness to  urge  warlike  leaders  to  beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares;  U  the  olive  branch 
has  all  at  once  become  a  symbol  of  retreat, 
then  this  Nation  and  all  humanity  are  rid- 
ing the  tumbrel  cart  downhill. 

President  Johnson  said  to  all  southeast 
Asia  that  there  is  another  road  to  the  fu- 
ture besides  that  of  destruction,  of  bombs 
and  buUets  and  blood.  But  Senators  Dirk- 
sen and  TowEB  and  Representative  Gerald 
Ford  leave  the  Impression  they  would  rather 
achieve  peace  the  hard  and  bloody  way. 

Therein  la  illustrated  the  difference  be- 
tween the  statesmanship  of  peace  and  the 
politics  of  opposition. 


ApHl 
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Castro's  Real  Coap  in  Cnba 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

OP   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  15. 1965 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  per- 
ceptive and  enlightening  article  on  the 
methods  Castro  employed  to  entrench 
and  solidify  communism  in  Cuba  Is  con- 
tained in  the  April  1965  issue  of  Report 
magazine.  The  article.  "Castro's  Real 
Coup  in  Cuba."  was  written  by  Alberto 
Martinez  Pledra,  a  neighbor  and  friend. 
Mr.  Piedra  w.^  formerly  a  professor  of 
economics  in  Havana  and  currently 
teaches  at  Catholic  University  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Knowing  that  the  analysis 
contained  in  this  article  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  coUeagues,  I  include  it 
under  unardmous  consent  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  refen-ed  to  follows: 

Castro's  Real  Coup  in  Ccba 
( By  Alberto  Martinez  Piedra) 
When  Fidel  Castro  came  to  power  in  Janu- 
ary 1959.  everybody  thought  his  long  struggle 
for  victory  had  been  achieved.  Castro  him- 
self knew  differently.  For  himself  and  for 
the  few  others  who  knew  he  was  a  Commu- 
nist, it  was  Just  the  beginning. 


Communism  did  not  come  to  power  when 
Castro  emerged  from  the  hill*  and  seized  the 
rule  from  Batista.  It  came  to  power  after- 
ward and  right  before  everyone's  eyes.  The 
amazing  story  of  Castro's  real  takeover  is  one 
of  deception,  division,  and  destruction  played 
out  in  the  midst  of  the  Cubans  themselves 
and  all  too  often  with  anti-Communists  as 
the  unwitting  allies  of  Castro's  clever  game 
It  is  a  tactic  which  continues  today  in  Cas- 
tro's relations  with  the  rest  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

According  to  classical  Communist  doctrine, 
a  country  goes  over  to  sociaUsm  because  of 
the  inherent  injustices  of  a  capitalist  society. 
Exploitation  leads  to  class  war;  capitalism 
destroys  itself;  finally  the  people  triumph. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  Red  Army  dis- 
proved this  theory  in  the  Communist  take- 
overs in  East  Europe  after  World  War  II, 
Castro  himself  demonstrated  that  commu- 
nism triumphs  because  a  few  men  who  know 
how  to  play  with  power  can  deceive  the 
people. 

For  over  a  year  after  gaining  power  the 
bearded  hero  of  the  hills  talked  about  libera- 
tion, progress,  truth,  social  Justice,  defense 
of  democracy,  religious  freedom  and  the  right 
to  vote.  For  more  than  a  year  this  rhetoric 
camouflaged  his  real  objective  and  was  made 
to  serve  his  real  aims:  to  destroy  all  existing 
values  and  institutions  in  order  to  achieve 
absolute  control  and  build  a  new  order.  Com- 
munist style.  Castro's  greatest  coup  was  not 
against  the  Batista  regime;  it  was  against  the 
Cuban  people  themselves  aftar  Batista  had 
fled. 

What  was  the  strategy?  Deception  coupled 
with  the  old  maxim  divide  and  conquer. 
Time  and  again,  Castro  would  find  some  issue 
whereby  he  could  divide  various  elements  in 
the  press,  in  industry,  among  bxisiness  men, 
the  chtu-ch,  landowners  or  the  educational 
establishment,  and  then  rally  some  to  his  side 
in  order  to  undo  the  others  in  a  process  of 
undoing  all. 

In  1959,  for  Instance,  Castro  brought  a 
Spanish  priest  from  Paraguay  and  put  him 
on  radio  and  TV  to  denounoe  the  Franco 
regime  in  violent  language.  The  Spanish 
Ambassador  protested.  But  Cactro  was  after 
bigger  game.  When  representatives  of  many 
of  the  religious  orders  protested — some  pre- 
cisely on  the  grounds  that  a  cleric  should 
not  mix  in  politics — Castro  quickly  labeled 
them  opjx)nents  of  his  regime  nnd  subservi- 
ent to  a  foreign  Pacist  fHJwer. 

The  bait  had  been  taken  and  the  cam- 
paign of  villiflcation  was  one  which  ended 
in  the  expulsion  of  all  Spanish  priests  and 
nuns.  Castro  knew  that  the  church  was  his 
-ultimate  enemy:  this  was  only  the  first  of 
his  many  moves  which  has  left  only  120 
priests  on  the  Island  to  take  oare  of  nearly 
7  million  inhabitants. 

The  same  tactic  was  used  to  get  rid  of 
the  newspaper  El  Mundo.  owned  by  an  Ital- 
ian. The  press  was  particularly  vulnerable 
to  this  strategy  that  relied  on  the  selfish 
idea  that  another  man's  troubles  are  not  my 
troubles — and  sometimes  can  even  be  to  my 
profit. 

Castro  could  not  afford  to  have  any  group 
united  against  him  and  least  of  all  in  the 
press.  When  Batista's  army  was  disbanded 
Castro  had  a  force  of  only  1,500  men.  Boy 
scouts  were  being  used  '  to  direct  traffic. 
Castro  himself  had  to  go  on  TV  day  in  and 
day  out.  sometimes  for  hours  at  a  time.  But 
until  he  was  strong  enough  he  needed  a  de- 
ceived press  to  give  him  its  support. 

An  exile,  formerly  connected  with  Bohemia 
magazine,  says  that  Castro  used  to  visit  the 
magazine's  offices  three  times  &  week,  but 
the  visits  declined  as  the  strength  of  the 
army  increased.  Castro  knew  how  to  play 
favorites  so  that  as  he  moved  against  one 
publication  after  another,  those  that  re- 
mained would  always  feel  'safe." 

But  getting  rid  of  the  'TDourgeois"  press 
was  alwaj's  a  piecemeal  process,  never  a  mas- 


sive blow  that  would  show  his  hand.  And 
when  the  attack  came  It  was  rarely  from 
Castro  himself.  Union  toughs  would  smasii 
the  machinery  of  an  afternoon  paper  over 
some  minor  grievance.  The  morning  paper 
would  find  its  position  improved.  When  ■ 
foreign-owned  p>aper  would  be  accused  of 
being  anti-Cuban,  the  others  would  congrat- 
ulate themselves  on  their  illusory  safety  a.s 
nationals. 

Castro's  second  thrust  against  the  church 
was  once  again  not  on  any  religious  issue 
that  would  have  rallied  opposition.  Dis- 
tinguishing between  good  Christians  and  bad 
ones,  he  would  praise  the  Sisters  of  Chariiv 
as  good  religious  women  following  the  true 
calling  of  Christ.  They  devoted  their  lives 
to  healing  the  sick  and  helping  the  poor. 

But  by  appearing  religious  himself  in  thi.s 
way,  he  subtly  advanced  a  purely  social  in- 
terpretation of  religion  and  thus  opened  hi:, 
attack  on  the  Jesuits,  the  Augustinians.  ana 
others  involved  in  the  education  of  the  "up- 
per classes." 

His  target  was  the  vital  field  of  educatioi 
and  particiUarly  the  University  of  SanU) 
Tomis  de  Villanueva.  With  Law  11,  passed 
in  January,  1959,  Castro  voided  all  degree, 
and  credits  of  Villanueva  granted  slnc»  the 
University  of  Havana  had  shut  down  in  1950 
The  charge  was  that  Villanueva  had  not  sup- 
ported Havana  University's  protest  agaiuM 
Batista  by  closing  its  doors  too. 

With  rumors  that  the  adnunistration  o.*^ 
the  university  had  considered  declaring  lt.i 
grounds  and  buildings  American  property, 
Castro  had  new  ammunition.  With  a  charge 
of  "anti-Cuban"  in  hand,  he  went  on  to 
develop  antagonism  between  clergy  and  laity 
over  the  question  of  Villanueva.  duping  many 
into  supporting  the  regime's  attack  on  the 
main  nonstate  university  and  the  Augustin- 
ians who  ran  it. 

The  closing  of  the  university  In  1961  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  saddest  episodes  in  the 
early  days  of  Castroism.  Those  who  had 
criticized  the  Augustinians  soon  found  that 
they  were  following  their  brothers  into  exile 
and  the  church's  activity  in  higher  education 
was  stamped  out. 

Lay  organizations  were  prey  to  manipula- 
tion by  the  regime  in  order  to  weaken  the 
church.  The  JUC  (Juventud  Universitan  i 
Catolica ) .  for  example,  with  prompting  from 
the  government,  denied  that  there  were  any 
Communists  in  the  University  of  Havana, 
actually  a  Communist  stronghold.  Their  ill- 
considered  statement  only  added  to  the  con- 
fusion already  felt  by  many  Cubans. 

Distinctions  and  divisions  between  "con- 
servative" and  "liberal"  Catholics  were 
pressed  for  all  they  were  worth.  "Progres- 
sives" were  opposed  to  "reactionaries"  and 
"antirevolutlonaries."  Those  who  supported 
the  aims  of  the  revolution  were  said  to  be  in 
line  with  the  true  teachings  of  the  Gospel. 
Magazines  like  La  Quincena  were  ap- 
plauded, while  any  that  criticized  Govern- 
ment measures  were  denounced  as  counter- 
revolutionary. The  distinction  was  only 
transitory,  the  purpose  being  to  confuse  and 
to  divide  the  faithful  Into  antagonistic 
groups. 

All  the  while  the  regime  pretended  to  be 
on  the  side  of  religion.  But  strange  devo- 
tions were  fostered  in  a  Machiavellian  man- 
ner to  further  confuse  and  mislead.  Tlie 
veneration  of  the  spurious  San  Lazaro  was 
encouraged  and  the  road  to  his  shrine  wa.s 
modernized,  above  all  because  he  was  a  poor 
man  in  the  Gospel  parable  who  lived  to  see 
the  condemnation  of  the  heartless  rich  man. 
Propaganda,  not  religion,  was  the  aim;  but 
the  religious  spirit  of  the  people  could  be 
used— and  twisted  In  the  process. 

The  final  stroke  was  to  try  to  create  a 
Cuban  National  Church,  Independent  from 
Rome  and  "faithful  to  the  true  teachings  of 
Christ,"  which,  according  to  the  revolution- 
ary  government,    the   priests  and   religious 
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had  forgotten  to  practice.  The  government 
got  a  few  of  the  clergy  to  attend  the  confer- 
ence for  this  purpose,  but  made  the  mistake 
of  inviting  Bishop  Boza  Masvidal,  the  new 
auxiliary  bishop  of  Havana,  a  native.  The 
bishop  torpedoed  the  plan  and  so  kept  al- 
most all  of  Cuba's  priests  loj'al,  an  action 
that  took  him  a  step  closer  to  exile. 

Castro  worked  to  create  the  same  kind  of 
divisions  throughout  the  entire  society. 
.Since  there  was  no  "class  war"  in  Cuba,  he 
i^ad  to  create  it.  Early  in  1959  he  passed 
;wo  laws  that  completely  disrupted  real 
estate  business  and  which  were  calculated 
to  set  the  masses  against  the  "easy  living," 
•nonproductive"  and  "parasitic"  rentiers. 
One  decree  simply  cut  all  rents  in  half;  an- 
other put  an  absurd  ceiling  price  on  the  sale 
of  land  and  then  forced  all  owners  (with  a 
few  technical  exceptions)  to  sell  on  demand. 

The  move  aroused  hardly  any  opposition 
from  intellecttial  or  businessmen  not  directly 
;  ffected.  To  many  it  appeared  simply  as  a 
bungling  and  insane  gesture  by  a  new  gov- 
ernment of  amateurs  and  destined  soon  to  be 
:epealed.  The  mess  was  indeed  cleared  up, 
but  in  a  way  they  hardly  expected:  a  year 
later  Castro  declared  that  rentiers  were  no 
longer  owners,  and  all  rents  were  to  be  paid 
to  the  government — toward  a  mythical 
eventual"  purchase. 

In  a  similar  way  Castro  made  use  of  the 
;igrarian  reform  law  of  May  1959,  to  destroy 
first  the  foreign  landholders,  then  those  who 
held  large  blocks  of  land  and  finally  even 
.small  landholders.  Again,  he  attacked  one 
frroup  at  a  time,  so  that  others  would  not 
i^rotest  until  it  was  too  late.  Now  few  "in- 
dependent" farmers  exist,  and  the  state- 
owned,  state-run  farm  has  become  the  domi- 
nant agricultural  unit. 

What  were  the  elements  of  Castro's  suc- 
cess? The  first  and  most  important  was 
cieception.  Castro  knew  what  his  goals  were 
from  the  beginning.  When  he  admitted  in 
1961  that  he  had  been  a  Marxist-Leninist  all 
nlong.  he  also  declared  that  he  deliberately 
avoided  saying  this  in  the  beginning  because 
he  knew  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  generate  sup- 
port. 

Castro  knew  what  he  Intended  to  do;  but 
by  concealing  his  aims  while  working  for 
them  all  the  time,  he  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  successful  Communist  revolutionary- — 
even  the  Red  "agrarian  reformers"  of  China — 
was  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  combina- 
tion of  good  will  and  selfishness  that  exists 
in  every  society. 

A  free  society — and  for  that  matter,  even 
a  Communist  one — will  always  have  a  great 
variety  of  opinions,  groups,  divisions,  and 
stibdivislons  and  even  antagonisms.  Cas- 
tro's second  great  tactic  was  to  develop  these 
into  outright  clashes.  One  by  one.  each  of 
these  groups  could  be  isolated  and  then  elim- 
inated, while  Castro  was  only  api>arenUy  fa- 
voring the  rest.  The  Communist  doctrine  of 
class  war  is  pure  myth,  but  it  becomes  a 
"reality"  for  purposes  of  destruction  imder 
the  pressures  of  selective  agitation  and  de- 
ception. 

The  tactic  only  works  because  there  is 
enough  good  will  in  a  liberal  society  to 
believe  that  piecemeal  isolation  of  one  "bad" 
element  somehow  marks  progress.  And 
there  is  always  enough  bad  will  to  be  fotmd 
that  can  close  its  eyes  to  the  destruction  that 
ensties.  the  "good"  always  believing  they  are 
."^afe.  What  is  not  realized  is  that  such  dis- 
tinctions between  bad  and  good  are  not  part 
of  the  Communist  vocabulary.  They  .-".re 
only  means  by  which  the  Commimist  is  able 
to  divide  and  conquer. 

And  Castro  is  tislng  these  same  tactics  to- 
day. Now  that  he  has  secured  absolute 
control  in  Cuba  itself,  he  is  sparing  no  effort 
to  export  the  revolution  to  all  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Terrorism  in  Bolivia  may  seem  merely 
destructive.  But  in  the  Communist  strategy 
ind  propaganda  it  is  aimed  at  pitting  "the 
people"  against  their  "detested  fascist  rul- 


ers," Just  as  arson  in  Puerto  Rico  Is  aimed  at 
"foreign  domination  of  capitalist  overlords  in 
the  United  States." 

And  of  all  the  deceptions  and  divisions 
that  are  created  and  encouraged — rich 
against  poor,  foreigner  against  native,  owner 
against  worker,  big  business  against  little, 
right  against  left — those  Involving  the  church 
are  at  once  the  saddest  and  most  pernicious. 
Castro  has  added  a  new  string  to  Lenin's 
lyre  In  pretending  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
the  Gospel,  playing  upon  the  vast  variety 
in  the  church's  activities  and  orgamzations. 
By  turning  religion  exclusively  to  social  con- 
cerns, its  heart  is  cut  out,  true  charity  and 
the  unity  that  goes  with  it  is  smashed. 

The  state  of  the  church  in  Cuba  today 
stands  as  witness  to  what  communism  means 
both  in  its  tactics  and  in  its  goals.  There 
is  no  persectition,  it  Is  claimed — as  long  as 
religion  Is  confined  to  the  clouds  "where  it 
belongs." 

But  the  church  is  forbidden  to  teach;  the 
more  than  300  Catholic  schools  have  been 
seized  by  the  government;  all  religious  pro- 
grams have  been  banned  from  radio  and  tele- 
vision: and  even  though  ch torches  are  still 
open  in  Cuba,  as  the  propaganda  takes  care 
to  assert,  the  number  of  priests  has  been 
reduced  to  a  handful  that  Is  far  too  few  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  a  population  that 
is  overwhelmingly  Catholic.  The  chvu-ch  in 
Cuba  today  has  Joined  the  honorable  ranks 
of  the  chtirches  of  silence  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

But  the  cry  of  the  church  in  Cuba  Is  not 
merely  a  lament  for  itself;  it  is  the  cry  of 
witness  against  what  communism  is  trying 
to  do  everywhere.  For  the  Cuban  Church 
to  cease  to  occupy  its  honorable  position,  de- 
clared Bishop  Boza  Masvidal,  "oommimlsm 
would  have  to  cease  being  atheistic  and  en- 
slaving." and  both  are  equally  impossible. 


"Research:  Key  to  Tomorrow" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSTLVANXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\TS 

Monday,  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks  another 
chapter  in  the  story  of  Pittsburgh,  "Re- 
search: Key  to  Tomorrow": 

Research  Manpower 

More  than  14,000  research  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  technicians  are  employed  In  the 
Pittsbtirgh  area.  Of  this  total,  7,600  are  pro- 
fessional staff  members.  They  represent  all 
the  disciplines,  ranging  from  the  design  engi- 
neer to  the  theoretical  physicist.  Almost  all 
perform  or  are  available  for  contract  research. 

In  addition  to  their  R.  &  D.  activities, 
Pittsburgh  area  scientists  and  engineers  en- 
joy an  active  professlonai  life  through  the 
local  sections  of  more  than  60  scientific  and 
technical  societies. 

Among  these  organizations  are  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  with  seven  active  sub- 
groups, the  largest  local  section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nuclear  Society,  and  the  world  head- 
qtiarters  of  the  instrument  Society  of 
America. 

The  societies  sponsor  a  multitude  of  pro- 
fessional programs,  many  of  which  are  joint 
projects.  Typical  activities  include  short 
courses  in  solid-state  devices  and  process 
control  by  the  Institute  of  Electrical  &  Elec- 
tronic Engineers.  PERT  seminars  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers, 
a  lecture  series  on  space  sciences  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  &  Astro- 


nautics, and  a  unique  high  school  engineer- 
ing physics  course  sponsored  by  six  societies. 
Pittsburgh  also  is  the  annual  site  of  such 
highly  regarded  national  and  international 
conferences  as  the  Pittsburgh  Conference 
on  Analytical  Chemistry  and  ApfAled  ^}ec- 
troscopy,  Pittsburgh  Diffraction  Conference, 
ISA  Conference  on  Instrumentation  In  tho 
Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  and  the  National 
Conference  on  Open  Hearth  and  Basic  Oxy- 
gen Steel. 


Looking  Back  and  Ahead  in  Wake  of 
House  Vote 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBK 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN  '^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  i 

Thursday,  April  22.  1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted  I  insert  in 
the  appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  excellent  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Report  on  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences, published  by  WRMS.  and  edited 
by  Mr.  Gerald  G.  Gross. 

I  am  sure  this  excellent  commentary 
on  the  passage  of  the  medicare  bill,  H.R. 
6675,  merits  careful  consideration. 

The  article  follows : 

Looking  Back  and  Ahead  in  Wake  or 
House  Vote 

It  really  began  a  quarter  century  ago,  when 
organized  medicine's  hostility  to  a  small 
medical  group  formed  to  serve  some  govern- 
ment employees  on  a  prepaid  basis  led  to 
conviction  of  AMA  and  fellow  defendants 
on  charges  of  violating  antitrust  laws.  Tlie 
conviction  stood  up  clear  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  But  AMA  was  now  on  Its 
way  to  save  the  country  from  socialized 
medicine.  Today,  millions  of  lobbying  and 
propaganda  dollars  later,  the  Nation  Is  at 
the  brink.  Credit  those  dollars,  if  you  will, 
with  delaying  the  day;  but  credit  them,  too, 
with  the  power  of  backfire. 

The  House  has  passed  medical  eldercare 
under  social  security.  Senate  passage  this 
spring — possibly  as  a  present  for  AMA  on 
tlie  eve  of  its  annual  meeting  in  New  York 
City.  June  20-24 — is  a  virtual  certainty.  It 
wUl  be  a  big  climax,  yet  it  will  be  but  the 
first  step.  In  time  eldercare  will  give  way 
to  true  medicare,  with  no  ages  barred.  Only 
this  time  AMA  persistence  In  Its  strange  op- 
position strategy  will  be  an  accelerant, 
rather  than  an  effective  obstruction  tactic. 

In  recent  years  particularly.  AMA  has  en- 
joyed exqtiisite  success  in  antagonizing  the 
press,  alienating  those  in  Congress  who  would 
be  its  friends,  and  picking  the  wrong  horses. 
Membership  dues  have  gone  from  $0  to  $45  a 
year  to  raise  a  war  chest  that  would  stave 
off  Federal  intervention  in  providing  and 
financing  medical  care.  But  any  gains  that 
may  have  accrued  were  offset  by  Dearborn 
Street  aloofness  to  legitimate  inquiries,  oc- 
casional arrogance,  designation  of  a  pat. 
patronizing,  palaverous  doctor  to  be  spokes- 
man— at  least  temporarily — and  failure  to 
recognize  that  AMA's  refusal  to  take  leader- 
ship on  health  legislation  weakened  its  posi- 
tion as  a  pleader  for  the  antleldercare  cause. 

Attempting  to  show  that  organized  labor 
was  not  solidly  behind  social  security  medi- 
cal Cire,  AMA  engaged  the  president  of  an 
International  union  to  address  its  banquet 
In  Atlantic  City.  He  said  he  was  against 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell.  Not  long  afterward 
he  was  in  the  penitentiary  (though  not  be- 
cause of  that  declaration) . 
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On  May  25,  1960.  your  correspondent,  de- 
livering Alplia  Omega  Alpha  lecture  at  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  College  of  Medicine,  pre- 
dicted onset  of  Federal  subsidization  of 
health  services.  Based  on  events  and  cir- 
cumstances in  which  organized  medicine 
was  anything  but  a  disinterested  bystander, 
he  made  this  prediction  before  1960  and  he 
has  made  it  since.  In  Omaha,  as  elsewhere, 
audience  reaction  was  one  of  a  sort  of  re- 
sentful, if  not  belligerent,  silence,  as  though 
the  utterance  mothered  a  wish.  This  is  an- 
other attitude  that  has  hastened  the  day. 

NEXT  90  DAYS  COULD  BE  A  TIME  FOR  INVENTORY 

In  the  course  of  lengthy  House  debate 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  on  H.R.  6675,  AMA 
was  slammed  around  a  bit  for  its  nega- 
tivism and  yet  not  even  its  severest  critics 
employed  the  invective  that  has  been  heaped 
on  King- Anderson  bill  and  its  predecessors. 
No  one  tagged  AMA's  motives  as  "a  fraud 
and  a  hoax,"  a  label  once  applied  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  for  his  sponsorship  of  social 
security  eldercare — a  characterization  that 
was  an  important  addition  to  the  backfire 
arsenal.  Rather,  the  atmosphere  seemed  to 
be  one  that  could  be  summed  up  in  the 
words:  Cooperation  of  America's  doctors  is 
a  must  if  this  huge  $6  billion  program  is  to 
work,  so  here's  hoping  they  take  a  new  look. 


Passage  of  Medicare  Bill  Is  a  Legislative 
Milestone 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22. 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  8  of  this  year  the  House 
of  Representatives  approved  the  historic 
bill  to  provide  medical  care  for  the 
elderly  under  social  security. 

On  April  10,  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
in  an  editorial,  "Passage  of  Medicare  Bill 
Is  a  Legislative  Milestone,"  stated  final 
approval  of  this  bill  by  the  Congress  will 
signal  a  "historic  point  in  social  legisla- 
tion." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent,   I   insert    the    editorial    from   the 
Nashville  Tennessean  at  this  point: 
Passage  of  Medicare  Bill  Is  a  Legislative 
Milestone 

House  passage  of  the  program  for  medical 
care  for  the  elderly  under  social  security  is  a 
legislative  mUeetone.  If  the  Senate  approves 
this  measure,  it  will  mark  a  historic  point 
in  social  legislation. 

Medical  care  for  the  aged  has  been  one  of 
the  top  priority  items  on  President  Johnson  s 
must  list.  It  Wfes  one  of  the  early  goals  of 
tlje  Kennedy-Johnson   administration. 

For  several  years,  the  proposal  has  been 
the  center  of  great  controversy.  The  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  has  spent  millions 
to  bring  about  its  defeat. 

But  for  all  the  furore  and  outcries  raised. 
a  central  fact  has  t>een  that  both  sides  have 
agreed  that  the  aged  neec^ed  protection 
against  the  rising  costs  of  being  sick.  Sev- 
eral factors  have  given  the  problem  increas- 
ing concern. 

The  number  of  elderly  in  our  population  is 
large  and  it  is  growing.  As  a  group,  it  is  the 
most  economically  vulnerable,  and  it  is  the 
most  likely  to  sustain  long  and  serious  ill- 
nesses. There  are  nearly  20  million  people 
in  the  United  SUtes  who  are  65  years  or 
older.     Many  are  dependent  on  small  pen- 


sions, social  security,  or  inadequate  life  sav- 
ings. To  these  older  people,  the  costs  of 
medical  care  for  serious  illness  can  be  cata- 
strophic, financially. 

The  measxire  passed  by  the  House  is  a 
much  broader  one  than  was  conceived  orig- 
inally.    In  brief,  it  would : 

Increase  social  security  payments  to  the 
aged  by  7  percent;  broaden  medical  assist- 
ance under  existing  welfare  programs,  and 
lit>eralize  other  social  security  benefits. 

The  key  feature  is  the  right  of  persons 
over  65  to  a  maximum  of  60  days  hospit^lza- 
tion  and  20  days  nursing  home  care.  The 
patient  would  pay  the  first  $40,  the  rest 
would  be  paid  for  him. 

Available  to  the  elderly  who  want  it  is 
a  supplementary  and  entirely  voluntary  pro- 
gram of  insurance,  which  would  defray  ex- 
penses of  doctors'  bills  and  other  expenses 
not  covered  by  the  t>asic  plan.  This  sup- 
plementary insiirance  plan  would  apply  only 
to  those  who  want  it  and  would  be  financed 
by  a  $3  a  month  premium  from  those  joining 
the  program  and  by  matching  funds  from 
Federal  general  revenue. 

The  bill  includes  a  general  liberalizing 
of  other  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
benefits.  Pensioners  would  be  able  to  earn 
more  and  still  collect  a  retirement  check; 
widows  could  retire  at  an  earlier  age;  chil- 
dren would  be  given  survivors  lienefits  until 
age  22  instead  of  the  present  18. 

All  in  all,  it  is  a  major  package  which 
is  a  big  step  forward  in  behalf  of  the  older 
citizens  of  this  Nation.  House  action  by  a 
236-to-191  vote  adds  optimism  that  Senate 
passage  will  come  by  June  at  least. 


Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprisang 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22.  1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  history  of  mankind  is  unfortunately 
liberally  sprinkled  with  dictatorships  of 
the  right  and  the  left,  as  human  beings 
we  may  still  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
there  have  always  been  men  who  have 
been  willing  to  risk  all  in  order  to  counter 
them. 

One  of  the  most  recent  tyrannies  was 
that  which  existed  in  Germany  from 
1933  to  1945,  when  the  Nazis  under 
Adolf  Hitler  attempted  to  establish  their 
"thousand  year  Reich."  April  19,  1965. 
was  the  anniversary  of  one  of  the  most 
tragic  uprisings  against  that  dictator- 
ship: The  revolt  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
in  1943,  when  40,000  Jews  decided  to 
confront  the  German  war  machine.  In- 
adequately equipped,  almost  completely 
untrained,  and  overwhelmingly  outnum- 
bered, their  defiance  of  the  S6  and  the 
Gestapo  was  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  a  tragedy,  because  despite  the 
knowledge  of  certain  defeat,  they  never 
hesitated. 

The  Warsaw  ghetto  was  oacially  es- 
tablished in  November  of  1940:  100  city 
blocks  were  surrounded  by  brick  walls 
10  feet  high  and  barbed  wire  fences,  and 
the  Jewish  population  was  completely 
cut  ofif  from  the  rest  of  the  city— indeed, 
the  world.  Despite  the  starvation,  mis- 
ery and  death  which  followed,  Jewish 
community  life  continued:   soup  kitch- 


ens, child  care  centers,  schools,  lectui-es, 
musical  events,  and  a  host  of  other  activ- 
ities were  carried  out.  Perhaps  most 
important  for  posterity,  daily  reports  on 
activities,  scientific  papers,  and  complete 
archives  were  maintained.  It  is  from 
these  that  we  have  our  information  on 
life  in  the  ghetto;  they  provide  a  movint? 
and  memorable  record  of  the  courage 
and  determination  of  the  tmfortunate 
people  to  preserve  and  maintain  their 
Jewish  traditions  and  way  of  life  against 
the  Nazi  holocaust. 

But,  their  actions  provide  us  at  the 
same  time  with  a  more  meaningful  and 
wider  lesson:  that  no  tyranny,  no  matter 
how  ruthless  and  inhuman,  is  ever  able 
to  extinguish  the  desire  of  man  to  live 
in  freedom.  The  Warsaw  ghetto  will 
forever  live  as  an  example  of  how  guns, 
barbed  wire,  starvation,  and  torture  are! 
in  the  long  run,  unable  to  compete  with 
dedication  and  determination  to  the 
cause  of  liberty. 


Republican  Task  Force  on  Agriculture 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  22,  1965 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  .  the 
members  of  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Agriculture  have  expressed 
grave  concern  over  the  rapid  increase  in 
U.S.  farm  debt.  It  is  our  feeling  thai 
the  American  farmer  is  literally  being 
crushed  under  this  enormous  burden  of 
debt.  With  farm  mortgage  and  short- 
term  debt  increasing  far  out  of  propor- 
tion to  income,  the  farmer's  economic 
situation  is  rapidly  deteriorating. 

We  on  the  task  force  are  continuing 
our  research  into  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a 
better  imderstanding  of  what  is  wronp 
with  present  and  past  programs  whicii 
have  not  served  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  farmer,  taxpayer  or  consumer. 
Such  a  thorough  understanding  is  most 
essential  as  a  background  for  any  and 
all  considerations  of  the  farmer's  eco- 
nomic problems.  Preliminary  research 
into  the  farm  debt  situation  has  revealed 
some  alarming  facts. 

Unfortunately,  administration  farm 
programs  have  accomplished  the  exact 
opposite  of  their  stated  objectives.  Since 
1961,  net  farm  income  has  remained  vir- 
tually at  the  same  level,  while  total  farm 
debt  has  increased  nearly  50  percent. 
Total  farm  debt  today  is  actually  great- 
er than  the  entire  Federal  budget  in 
1948. 

U.S.  farmers  in  1961  were  indebted 
$1.97  for  eveiy  dollar  of  realized  net  in- 
come. This  year,  after  4  years  of  current 
farm  programs,  the  farmer  will  owe  a 
whopping  $2.86  for  every  income  dollar 
To  further  illustrate  what  this  means,  in 
1929.  on  the  eve  of  the  great  depression, 
the  farmer  owed  only  about  $2.30  for 
each  income  dollar.  The  farmer's  best 
postwar  year  was  1947,  when  the  ratio 
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was  49  cents  debt  for  evei-y  dollar  of 

income. 

USDA  STATISTICS  JUGGLING 

Statistics  juggling  by  official  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  clouds  the 
i.<sues,  and  hides  the  real  problems  of 
agriculture.  USDA  attempts  to  show  an 
improvement  In  farm  income  prove  to 
be  a  complete  fallacy  when  we  review 
all  of  the  factors  involved. 

Our  task  force  took  a  look  at  a  USDA 
report  on  farm  income  which  states 
liiat: 

With  a  continuing  decline  in  farm  num- 
bers *  •  •  realized  net  income  per  farm 
from  farming  was  at  a  record  high  of  $3,642 
in  1964,  compared  with  $3,504  in  1963. 

Using  the  same  method  of  comparison 
for  farm  debt,  the  task  force  came  up 
\\  ith  a  far  more  dramatic  figui-e :  "Total 
debt  per  farm  from  farming  was  at  a 
record  high  of  $9,502.30  in  1964,  com- 
pared with  $8,301.15  in  1963."  Thus, 
while  income  per  farm  went  up  3.9  per- 
cent, debt  per  farm  went  up  14.4  percent. 
But,  unlike  USDA,  we  do  not  use  this 
method  of  comparison,  for  it  is  neither 
accurate  nor  valid,  and  is  definitely  mis- 
leading. 

This  is  pointed  out  in  an  article  by  a 
USDA  Economic  Research  Service  spe- 
cialist who  criticized  USDA's  use  of  this 
method  by  noting  that: 

The  very  rapid  decline  In  the  number  of 
farins  has  boosted  the  arithmetic  means  of 
a  variety  of  farm  *  •  •  st.atistlcs.  but  it 
t;.->es  not  necessarily  follow  that  farm  in- 
'  >mes  of  persons  remaining  in  agriculture 
!.:.ve  improved. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  is  realy  happen- 
:-.g  to  farm  income.  USDA  figures  show 
t.iat  last  year  production  expenses  in- 
creased $200  million,  while  cash  receipts 
from  marketings  went  down  by  the  same 
amount.  At  the  same  time,  prices  re- 
reived  by  farmers  declined  2^2  percent. 
!  hese  are  the  results  of  rising  farm 
costs,  including  larger  interest  payments, 
and  a  further  weakening  of  the  market- 
"!  lace. 

Less  than  6  percent  of  U.S.  fanners 
today  actually  receive  a  parity  of  income. 
Internal  Revenue  Service  statistics  for 
1962  tax  returns  show  that  profits  of 
operators  in  agriculture,  forestry  and 
ii.sheries  whose  annual  receipts  totaled 
loss  than  $10,000  averaged  one-third  less 
■  iian  operators  in  service  activities. 
Profits  of  the  few  with  receipts  of  $100.- 
000  or  more  averaged  less  than  one-half 
of  the  profits  realized  by  operators  of 
.vn-vice  activities  in  the  same  economic 
class. 

T'EBT   GROWS  FASTER  THAN  REAL  ESTATE   VALUES 

While  some  have  argued  that  increases 
:•-  farm  real  estate  values  have  offset 
; counting  fann  debt,  an  examination  of 
'lie  facts  proves  otherwise.  During  the 
;.i.st  2  years  alone,  total  farm  debt  grew 
-3.1  percent  while  the  value  of  farm  real 
r  ^tate  grew  9.8  percent.  Obviously,  farm 
ciebt  is  increasing  at  a  much  faster  pace. 

The  comparative  balance  sheet  of  ag- 
:  iculture  clearly  reveals  that  rising  real 
estate  values  have  not  offset  losses  in 
!he  farm  economy.  Total  farm  liabili- 
;:cs  in  relation  to  total  farm  assets  have 
almost  doubled  In  the  past  10  years. 
This  means  that  the  proportion  of  the 


farmer's  equity  in  his  land,  livestock, 
and  equipment  is  getting  less  and  less. 
From  1961  to  1964.  this  rate  of  decline 
was  one-third  greater  than  from  1958 
to  1961. 

LirTLE  HOPE  IN  FARM  BILL 

This  all  adds  up  to  a  rather  disturbing 
picture.  The  farmer  is  being  forced 
more  and  more  to  use  credit  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  income.  When  there  are  no 
more  assets  left  upon  which  to  borrow, 
what  will  he  do?  It  Is  no  wonder  that 
tax  returns  show  the  number  of  farmers 
reporting  a  net  loss  went  up  from  29.8 
percent  in  1962  to  34  percent  in   1963. 

Many  looked  hopefully  toward  the 
President's  farm  bill,  but  in  its  present 
form  it  offers  little  hope  for  increasing 
farm  income. 

The  amount  of  research  required  in 
this  area  is  enormous,  and  it  will  be  some 
time  before  our  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Agriculture  studies  progress  to  the 
point  where  they  can  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  any  legislative  recommendations. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  we  would  like 
to  submit  tables  that  illustrate  the 
statistics  presented  to  you  today. 

The  tables  follow: 

Approximate  total  farm  debt 

I  In  billions] 
Year: 

1947 $8 

1950 12 

1953 14 

1956 17 

1959 21 

1962 26 

1965 36 

Approximate  total  realized  net  farm  income 

[In  bUllons] 
Year: 

1947 $18.0 

1950 14.0 

1953 13.5 

1956 12.5 

1959 12.0 

1962 13.0 

1965 13.0 


Waste  of  Money 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TSS 

Thursday,  April  22. 1965 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Platteville 
Journal,  Platteville,  Wi^.,  dated  April  15. 
1965: 

Waste  of  Monet 

If  Postmaster  General  Gronouski  wants  to 
know  why  his  department  Is  running  in  the 
red,  he  should  take  a  look  at  what's  going 
through  the  mail  for  one  of  the  reasons. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Journal  received  a 
heavy  cardljoard  carton  26  Inches  long,  by 
20  inches  wide,  by  1  inch  thick.  Inside  were 
two  thin  U.S.  Government  advertising  mats. 
We  get  mats  like  this  from  private  concerns, 
but  not  in  big  heavy  cartons. 

These  mats  were  sent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Journal,  and,  no  doubt,  to  all 
the  other  papers  in  the  United  States  giving 


us  the  privilege  of  running  their  bond  adver- 
tising for  nothing. 

This  material  comes  regularly,  and  we  know 
of  only  one  editor  who  doesn't  know  where  to 
file  it. 

The  mats  and  the  big  cartons  are  paid  for 
by  the  Federal  Government — and  you  know 
who  that  is. 

The  postage?  Well,  that  came  with  the 
compliments  of  Gronouski  and  his  Depart- 
ment. Had  it  been  paid,  it  would  have  cost 
46  cents  coming  from  Chicago  to  Platteville. 
There  are  alx)Ut  285  weekly  papers  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  quite  a  buncli  of  them  in  the  United 
States. 

As  we  said  in  the  beginning:  "If  Postmaster 
General  Gronouski  wants  to  know  why  his 
I>cpartment  is  running  In  the  red  *  •   *." 


Guns,  Laws,  Rights,  and  Yon 


EXTENSION  OP, REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22, 1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted,  I  insert 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  excellent  article  appearing  in 
the  National  Wildlife  magazine  published 
by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  en- 
titled "Guns,  Laws,  Rights,  and  You." 
This  fine  article  points  out  in  a  calm  and 
reasoned  fashion  the  simple  ineffective- 
ness of  unworkable  gun  laws  in  prevent- 
ing Climes  of  violence.  It  gives  statisti- 
cal basis  upon  which  this  type  of  legis- 
lation can  be  shown  to  be  without  effec- 
tiveness and  without  basis  in  logic  and 
reason. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  publication  of 
one  of  the  largest  sportsmen's  and  con- 
servationists' organization  should  present 
such  an  article  on  this  type  of  furor  by 
a  group  of  tifiwise  fanatics  who  seek  to 
deprive  law-abiding  citizens  of  their  an- 
cient right  to  use  and  enjoy  firearms  for 
lav^-f ul  and  legitimate  sporting  purposes. 

The  article  follows : 

Guns,  Laws,   Rights,  and  Yotj 

For  more  than  300  years,  a  man  with  a 
gun  has  been  an  heroic  symbol  of  America: 
A  PUgrim  hunting  for  meat  and  defending 
his  famUy  with  a  flintlock.  A  Minuteman 
turning  from  his  plow  to  pick  up  a  long  rifle. 
A  bucksltln-clad  mountain  man  leading  the 
way  west  with  a  Kentucky  rifle.  The  pic- 
tures come  Instantly  to  mind. 

These  vignettes  have  a  deep  meaning  for 
all  Americans,  for  our  hardy  pioneer  fore- 
fathers used  their  trusted  firearms  to  win 
our  hostile  continent,  gain  our  precious  free- 
dom, and  defend  both  from  enemies  on  all 
sides. 

But  a  much  less  heroic  image  of  a  man 
with  a  gun  is  also  a  s>-mbol  of  America:  Fron- 
tier bandits  and  gunslingers  terrorizing  hon- 
est pioneers.  Prohibition-era  gangsters 
striking  fear  with  machine  guns.  Contem- 
porary criminals  using  guns  to  rob,  assault, 
and  kUl. 

These  vignett-es  are  also  a  part  of  Amer- 
ica— a  blot  further  blackened  by  the  night- 
mare of  a  president  senselessly  murdered — by 
a  man  with  a  gun. 

These  two  widely  contrasting  American 
images  have  become  the  battle  standards  of 
a  furious  conflict  now  being  waged  over  the 
American  citizen's  right  to  own  and  use 
guns. 
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On  the  one  siae  are  the  gun  owners.  It 
Is  estimated  that  every  other  American 
household  owns  at  least  one  firearm.  The 
Nations  total  Is  80  million — perhaps  as  many 
as  100  million  guns  of  all  types.  Gun  owners 
are  hunters,  sport  shooters,  and  collectors, 
as  well  as  the  many  who  keep  a  gun  in  their 
home  or  place  of  business  for  protection. 
And  of  course  both  law  officers  and  many 
criminals  have  guns.  But,  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  gun  owners,  guns  are  normal,  use- 
ful, desirable  things. 

On  the  other  side  are  those  who  dislike 
and  fear  guns.  What  they  really  fear,  of 
course,  and  quite  reasonably,  is  not  the  gun 
but  the  person  who  may  use  it  to  harm  them 
or  to  force  his  will  on  them.  So  they  seek 
to  protect  themselves  by  making  guns  harder 
to  get.  And  they  want  to  make  crimes  easier 
to  solve  through  laws  requiring  registration 
of  guns  and  gun  owners.  These  people  are 
mostly  law  enforcement  officials  and  other 
well-meaning  people,  although  there  is  a 
sprinkling  of  subversives,  disarmament 
crackpots,  and  super-protectionists  among 
them. 

The  enthusiasm  and  effectiveness  of  the 
antlgun  group  waxes  and  wanes,  and  every 
well-publicized  firearms  death,  by  accident 
or  Intent,  adds  to  their  dosier  of  arguments 
and  to  their  public  support.  More  than  300 
gun  control  bills  have  been  proposed  to  State 
legislatures  and  Congress  since  President 
Kennedy's  assassination.  Most  Ignore  a  little 
known  fact:  We  already  have  on  the  books 
many  laws  regulating  possession  and  sale  of 
firearms.    Have  they  deterred  crime? 

The  progun  and  antlgun  groups  disagree 
violently  on  this,  and  on  many  other  points. 
Unfortunately,  extremism  on  one  side  breeds 
extremism  on  the  other  until  the  private  citi- 
zen in  the  middle  can  hardly  hear  the  facts 
for  the  slogans. 

The  progun  and  antlgun  debaters  use 
everything  from  statistics  to  philosophy  in 
their  attempts  to  prove  their  points:  The 
progun  debaters  argue  that  the  armed  citizen 
is  a  deterrent  to  crimes  like  burglary  and 
robbery.  But  antlgun  debaters  point  to 
crime  statistics  to  dispute  that  argument:  In 
South  Carolina,  where  it  is  Illegal  to  manu- 
facture or  sell  handguns,  few  residents  own 
them  at  least  in  theory.  Yet  California, 
where  it  is  legal  to  buy  and  own  handguns, 
has  a  burglary  rate  twice  as  high  as  South 
Carolina. 

One  valid-sounding  antlgun  argument  is 
that  the  homeowner  and  businessman  should 
leave  protection  to  the  police.  Commonsense 
says  no.  It  takes  minutes  at  best  for  the 
police  to  reach  the  scene  of  a  distress  call — 
if  there's  a  chance  to  call  at  all. 

A  popular  progun  argument  is  that  the 
armed  citizen  Is  important  to  national  de- 
fense. Many  military  men  do  insist  that, 
despite  our  awesome  nuclear  capabilities,  the 
object  of  warfare  Is  still  to  win  ground  and 
hold  it,  and  that  Is  done  by  men  with  guns. 
Therefore,  training  and  ability  with  small 
arms  Is,  and  will  be,  a  basic  requirement  for 
military  preparedness. 

The  use  of  weapons,  whether  pistols  or 
ballistic  missllgs,  must  be  given  thovght.  To 
fight,  men  must  be  dedicated  to  principles 
like  freedom,  or  to  the  defense  of  their  homes 
or  countries.  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters 
threw  rocks  at  tanks;  but  if  firepower  had 
been  the  only  determining  factor,  the  Amer- 
ican colonists  could  never  have  mounted  a 
revolution. 

The  antlgun  people  scoff  at  such  argu- 
ments. They  claim  the  rifliman.  especially 
the  citizen  soldier,  is  about  as  important  in 
modern  warfare  as  a  mule  on  the  modern 
farm. 

The  progun  element  gets  in  another  lick 
by  reminding  us  that  In  1940 — not  so  long 
ago  at  that — when  Britain  graced  for  the 
expected  Nazi  Invasion,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands volunteered  for  home  guard  duty. 
But  years  of  tight  firearms  controls  and  re- 
stricted hunting  opportunity  had  disarmed 


the  population.  Cheers  and  church  bells 
greeted  the  timely  arrival  of  a  convoy  of  ships 
from  the  United  States,  hastily  loaded  with 
small  arms.  Including  many  rifles,  shotguns 
and  handguns  donated  by  sportsmen. 

And  so  the  arguments  rage.  Big  emphasis 
of  the  anti-gun  group  is  on  arime.  We  do 
have  a  serious  crime  problem,  and  guns  do 
play  a  role. 

There  were  8,500  willful  killings  in  1963,  54 
percent  committed  with  firearms.  There 
were  over  100,000  robberies.  59  percent  of 
them  by  armed  persons,  although  not  all 
were  armed  with  guns.  There  were  almost 
150,000  aggravated  assaults — with  intent  to 
kill  or  commit  serious  injury^but  only  12 
percent  with  guns,  and  88  percent  with  other 
weapons. 

To  sum  up:  A  shocking  4.590  persons  met 
death  by  willful  gunshot  in  1963.  and  18.000 
were  injured. 

Of  course,  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  automobiles  killed  43.000  persons  that 
year — almost  10  times  more  victims  than 
guns.  Home  accidents  killed  25.000:  20,000 
died  in  falls.  Drowning  and  fire  killed  more 
people  than  guns.  This  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  guns,  but  helps  keep  this 
whole  picture  in  perspective. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  flatly  states 
that  "the  easy  accessibility  of  firearms  is  a 
significant  factor  in  murders  committed  in 
the  United  States  today." 

Guns  are  certainly  the  deadliest  weapons 
readily  available  to  the  public.  They  kill 
quickly,  efficiently,  and  from  a  distance. 
while  killing  with  a  knife  or  a.  club  or  bare 
hands  is  difficult  and  dant,'erous.  In  the  12 
percent  of  aggravated  as.s.iulta  where  guns 
were  used.  21  percent  of  the  victims  died, 
compared  with  only  3  percent  in  all  other 
assaults. 

We  take  for  granted  thct  most  willful  kill- 
ers are  criminals.  Indeed,  they  shot  and 
killed  108  law  officers  alone  in  the  past  3 
years.  But  only  12  percent,  or  1.100.  of  our 
killings  last  year  were  "felony  mvirders." 
committed  in  the  course  of  other  crimes  like 
burglary  and  robbery. 

A  staggering  31  percent  of  ot|r  killings  are 
committed  within  family  groups,  and  an- 
other 51  percent  during  altercations  outside 
the  family  but  largely  between  persons  who 
were  at  least  acquainted.  The  majority  of 
these  two  types  of  killings  were  acts  of  im- 
pulsive rage. 

"A  readily  accessible  gun  enables  the  per- 
petrator to  kill  on  impulse."  notes  Hoover. 
"With  no  such  weapon  available,  the  killer's 
rage  may  subside  and  better  Judgment  pre- 
vail. And  too,  if  the  ass.'iult  Is  made  with 
another  weapon,  it  may  not  be  fatal,  since 
the  victim  has  a  better  chance  to  escape  or 
defend  himself .   •    •    »•• 

What  kinds  of  guns  are  used  to  kill  people? 
About  70  percent  are  what  police  call  con- 
cealable  firearms,  pistols  and  revolvers  that 
can  be  carried  to  and  from  the  scene  of  the 
crime    unobserved. 

Can  we  then  reduce  firearms  crimes  by 
controlling  handguns?  The  antlgun  group 
cite  statistics  that  would  lead  you  to  believe 
we  can. 

Nationally,  guns  account  for  64  percent  of 
our  willful  killings.  In  the  18  States  where 
there  are  few  or  no  restrictions  on  handgun 
purchases.  65  percent  are  with  guns. 

Bitt  in  the  seven  States  which  require  some 
form  of  permit  to  buy  a  handgun,  only  42 
percent  are  with  firearms. 

In  New  York  and  South  Carolina,  which 
have  the  toughest  handgun  controls,  only  32 
percent  of  killings  are  with  firearms.  In 
New  York  City,  only  27  percent. 

And  that  brings  up  New  York's  famed 
Sullivan  Law.  which  since  1911  has  provided 
the  strictest  control  over  handguns  in  the 
United  States.  The  Sullivan  l»w  is  a  bu- 
reaucrat's dream— and  a  nightmare  to  any 
New  Yorker  who  wants  to  own  a  handgun 
for  any  purpose.  The  purchaser  must  file  a 
4-page  application  for  a  permit  to  own  the 


handgun;  he  is  fingerprinted  and  photo- 
graphed; he  provides  three  character  refer- 
ences; he  is  interviewed  by  a  police  official : 
he  pays  a  $3  to  $5  fee.  He  must  go  througi. 
a  renewal  routine  every  year  to  keep  his  li- 
cense. He  must  meet  stringent  rules  for 
safekeeping  of  the  gun,  which  must  remain 
in  a  specified  location  at  all  times. 

The  law.  amended  every  year  since  its  pro- 
posal, has  become  so  complicated  that  man-, 
sportsmen  have  sold  their  handguns — to". 
much  bother  to  own  them.  The  law  has  cer- 
tainly kept  down  the  number  of  legal  hand- 
guns in  New  York  City;  there  are  only  17.00ii 
licensed  owners  among  the  8  million  resi- 
doiUs.  mostly  guards,  watchmen,  and  other 
who  use  guns  in  their  work. 

After  54  years,  the  Sullivan  law's  effective- 
ness is  still  being  debated.  We  do  know  thu 
the  State  has  a  murder  rate  of  3.8  per  100  - 
000  population,  slightly  below  the  nations- 
average  of  4.5.  but  only  half  of  Alabama. 
10.2.  Tlie  State  robbery  rate  is  45.9  p,  : 
100,000—7.2  below  the  national  average  <: 
53.1,  but  less  than  one-third  that  of  top- 
ranked  Illinois,  188.5  The  State  aggravated 
assault  rate  is  85  per  100,000,  above  the  aver- 
age, but  still  only  half  that  of  leading  Norf 
Carolina  with  174.3. 

New  York  City,  when  compared  with  our 
other    nine    largest    cities,    has    the    lowe.- 
robbery  rate,  third  lowest  mtirder  rate,  anc; 
fifth  lowest  aggravated  assault  rate.     Hand- 
gun control  sounds  like  the  answer. 

But  statistics  do  not  always  tell  the  who:- 
truth.  Milwaukee,  the  Nation's  11th  large^• 
city  is  lowest  in  murder,  robbery,  aggravatcci 
assault,  and  burglary,  yet  the  city  has  neithc- 
a  license  or  permit  system  nor  a  handgu:. 
registration  law,  and  no  compulsory  record 
is  kept  of  handgun  owners  by  any  police 
authority. 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  firearm- 
restrictions  have  little  effect  on  crime  ratc_^ 
in  general,  but  do  seem  to  reduce  gun  crinv 
But  this  is  achieved  at  a  high  price,  pro-gu;: 
enthusiasts  point  out:  Violation  of  the  right  - 
of  law-abiding  citizens;  hindering  legitimate' 
sports;    injuring  an  arms   industry  vital   t  • 
the    national    economy;    and    reducing    th- 
capacity  of  the  individual  to  defend  himsel: 
Most   New  York   sportsmen,   businessmei; 
and  homeowners  will  tell  you  that  the  cur 
is  not  worth  the  medicine. 

The  unpleasant  truth,  too.  is  that  blanke 
restrictions    on    gun    ownership   have    littv 
effect  on  criminal  gun  ownership,  because  tlr 
professional  criminals  steal  their  guns  or  gi 
them   through    underworld   channels.      Eve 
if  they  buy  them  illegally  in  sporting  gooc; 
stores,  ordinary  penalties  for  gun  law  viol:  - 
tions  are  no  deterrent  to  robbers  and  killer 
Laws  should  be  aimed  at  illegal  firearms  us. 
not  at  the  guns  themselves.     They  must  be 
strengthened   to  impose   tough  penalties  c 
felons,   narcotics   addicts,   drunkards,   juve- 
niles, and  other   irresponsible  persons  wh 
own  or  use  guns  illegally. 

Is  firearms  control  the  answer  to  our  cr:i- 
problem?  Or  does  the  real  answer  lie  r 
stricter  law  enforcement  with  formidr.l'; 
penalties  for  armed  crimes?  Here  are  tw 
votes   for  the  latter   course: 

Surprisingly,  one  is  the  m.uch  condemneii 
British  Firearms  Acts.     In  addition  to  limi"  ■ 
ing   gtm   ownership,    the   acts    specify   ho;.:. 
and    certain    punishment    for    crimes    con;- 
mitted    while    armed.     And    these    laws    ;u 
enforced  by  able  police,  backed   up  by  iv 
nonsense    courts    and    juries.     As    a    resiil 
the  criminal  leaves  his  gun  home,  the  poln^ 
go   unarmed,    and   the    citizen    thinks    twU 
before  trying  to  settle  his  arguments  wit;; 
a  gun.     There  Is  every  indication  that   t' 
British  criminal   has  been  more  siu-ely  d:- 
armed  by  his  own  hand,  out  of  fear  of"  pu:  - 
ishment,   than    by   any    law   controlling    \\\' 
availability    of    firearms. 

Another  example:  In  an  experiment  called 
Operation  25.  New  York  City  police  selected 
the  tough  25th  precinct  in  Manhattan,  nn 
raised  the  strength  of  its  force  from  244  ' 
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tns  for  a  4-month  period,  with  all  the  addi- 
i.>>iial  policemen  on  foot  i>atrol.  By  the  end 
oi  the  test  period,  felonies  were  down  55 
percent;  robberies  down  70  percent;  burgla- 
ries down  65  percent;  street  "muggings" 
down  90  percent.  At  the  same  time,  case 
clearance  improved  by  75  percent.  The  heat 
went  on,  and  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the 
crime  rate. 

The  big  trump  card  of  the  progun  debat- 
I  rs  is  that  the  second  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  flatly  states,  "the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
infringed."  At  least  35  State  constitutions 
!i;ive    similar    giiarantees. 

Actually,  our  rights  predate  the  Constitu- 
i.on.  Ancient  common  law  holds  that  a 
7i  .tn  may  arm  himself  and  fight  to  defend 
!.;>  castle  and  its  inhabitants  and  contents. 

Students  of  human  rights  insist  that  there 
:.  another,  still  more  important,  right  in- 
\  U-ed.  It  is  the  "right  to  revolution."  Be- 
:  ire  you  flinch  at  that  harsh  term,  remember 
tiiut  every  democratic  government  on  earth 
v.ts  t>orn  of  armed  revolution  after  tyranny. 
Hevolution  is  the  last  resort  of  an  oppresseid 
people,  and  firearms  are  primary  tools  of  rev- 
olution. K  otu*  Government  turned  tyran- 
!::cal  tomorrow,  armed  Americans  would 
purely  try  to  do  something  about  it.  But  not 
i:  they  had  no  guns  because  a  registration 
.-vstem  had  permitted  the  tyrant  to  find  and 
c  uifiscate  them.  Every  modern  dictator  has 
tiisiurned  his  subjects  that  way. 

This  fear  of  confiscation,  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  bureaucrat  with  the  power  to 
;  hue  a  permit  will  also  have  the  power  to 
deny  one,  are  the  big  progun  arguments 
;:  gainst  pyermits  and  registration,  and  legiti- 
mate ones.  (It  is  ironic  that,  in  the  absence 
>'i  a  national  registration  system,  a  hypothet- 
i  .il  tyrant — or  invader — would  probably  use 
tlie  membership  files  of  the  organizations 
most  opposed  to  gtin  registration.) 

Should  we  have  a  strong  Federal  law  con- 
:  rolling  the  sale  and  registration  of  all  fire- 
.  ;ms? 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  though  a  leader  in  the 
!  ght  to  reduce  availability  of  firearms,  espe- 
rially  handguns,  says  no.     He  flatly  asserts: 

•  The  numerous  ramifications  of  gT.in  control 
;ire  so  varied  and  complex  that  regulatory 
measures  must  be  at  State  and  local  levels." 

But  Mr.  Hoover  goes  on  to  say  that  "the 

public  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  distribu- 

or  and  the  purchaser  of  weajxins,  so  deadly 

.nd  easily  concealed,  as  handguns,  meet  cer- 

•  .in  regxUations  and  qualifications." 

So  the  argument  finally  boils  down  to  one 
of  handgim  control.    Few,  If  any,  of  the  re- 
^■Jonsible  antigun  p>eople  have  any  intention 
;  taking  away  your  deer  rifle  or  duck  gun. 
o.-  of  making  you  register  it.    Even  New  York 
::.es  no  restrictions  on  shoulder  guns,  which 
!-  why  the  Sullivan  law  has  withstood  hun- 
dreds of  attacks  on  constitutional  grounds. 
Unfortunately,  not  all  of  the  antigun  peo- 
;   c  are  either  responsible  or  well  informed. 
f'li-se  well-meaning  sociologist  proposed  that 
:i  guns  should  be  kept  in  a  public  reposi- 
ory,  and  checked  out  like  library  books  for 
pecific  purposes  and  periods.    He  also  sug- 
ests  that  the  gun  owner  be  required  to  wear 
> -me   distinctive    article   of    clothing    while 
otng  armed. 
Some  subversives  work   quietly  with   the 
ntigun   people   toward    their   ideal— a   dis- 
.rmed  or  disarmable  population  unable  to 
ppose  their  kind  of  revolution.     They  are 
!:iost  dangerous  in  that  they  are  unidentl- 
:  f^d  infiltrators  in  more  weil-meaning  groups. 
.\  ievf  protectionists  have  taken  the  anti- 
un  side  in  the  hope  that  closer  gun  control 

•  in  reduce  the  htmting  that  they  do  not 
eiieve  in.    However,  most  informed  protec- 

':onlsts  are  begiiming  to  imderstand  that 
i=:al.  controlled  hunting  is  not  only  desir- 
able, but  necessary,  to  the  management  of 
ur  wildlife  community  today. 
Finally,  this  must  be  said:  It  Is  doubtful 
■  tiat  a  single  one  of  the  300  new  bills  for  gun 


control  could  have  prevented  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy.  Secret  Service 
agents  agree  privately,  and  reluctantly,  that 
there  is  no  sure  way  to  stop  a  killer  who  will 
use  a  long  gun  or  who  is  willing  to  trade  his 
life  for  the  life  of  his  victim.  The  only  way 
to  keep  the  President  safe  would  be  to  keep 
him  constantly  in  a  bulletproof,  bombproof 
shelter.  President  Kennedy  would  have 
scoffed  at  such  a  suggestion,  and  President 
Johnson  already  has.  Mental  defectives,  of 
course,  should  be  given  treatment,  kept 
under  surveillance,  and  denied  firearms  of 
any  kind.  But  again,  it  is  a  case  of  regulat- 
ing the  person,  not  the  gun. 

Out  of  all  these  arguments  on  firearms 
problems  and  rights,  these  truths  appear  to 
us,  and  are  our  policy: 

We  believe  laws  should  prohibit  sale  of 
firearms  to  felons,  drug  addicts,  habitual 
drunkards,  juveniles,  and  mental  incompe- 
tents. We  believe  laws  should  invoke  strict 
penalties  against  the  possession  of  firearms 
by  criminals  and  Irresponsible  p>ersons.  We 
believe  laws  should  permit  responsible,  law- 
abiding  adults  to  own  and  use  firearms  for 
legal  purposes.  We  believe  laws  should  not 
require  law-abiding  adult  citizens  to  register 
shotguns  and  rifles  (Federal  statutes  already 
require  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  keep 
records  on  the  sale  of  handguns,  ilfies,  and 
shotguns) .  We  believe  laws  should  not  grant 
authority  to  any  jurisdiction,  police  or  oth- 
erwise, at  any  goverrunent  level,  to  prohibit 
the  purchase  or  ownership  of  firearms  by 
law-abiding  and  responsible  citizens. 


Statement  by  Meany  on  Vietnam  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  13.  1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing statement  by  George  Meany,  which 
appeared  in  the  AFL-CIO  News  of  April 
17,  1965.  reiterates  organized  labor's  firm 
stand  in  opposition  to  aggression  and  ef- 
fectively refutes  those  who  call  for  peace 
at  any  price : 
Statement  bt  Meant  on  Vietnam  Policy 

In  his  address  of  April  7,  President  John- 
son offered  to  open  the  door  to  unconditional 
discussions  on  the  crisis  in  Vietnam.  Those 
who  have  been  urging  our  Government  to 
appease  the  Communist  aggressors  against 
the  Vietnamese  people  have  seized  upon  the 
word  "unconditional"  to  conclude  that  our 
country's  policy  toward  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam is  now  being  basically  changed.  They 
would  interpret  the  President's  address  to 
mean  that  we  are  now  ready  to  appease  the 
aggressors. 

Organized  labor  in  our  country  has  stead - 
fiistly  opposed  appeasement  of  all  aggres- 
sors— Mussolini.  Hitler,  Stalin,  Mao  Tse-tung. 
and  Klirushchev  alike.  In  continuation  of 
this  policy  we  have  time  and  again  supported 
President  Johnson's  firm  rejection  of  all  pro- 
posals to  appease  the  aggressors  against  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Fortunately,  the  course  outlined  by  the 
President,  the  national  aims  spelled  out  in 
his  address,  his  determination  to  help  the 
South  Vietnam  people  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence— all  these  clearly  add  up  to  any- 
thing but  appeasement,  anything  but  waver- 
ing or  weakening  in  America's  commitment 
to  freedom  for  South  Vietnam. 

Those  who  strive  and  struggle  for  peace 
will  bo  greatly  encouraged  by  President 
Johnson  once  again  making  it  clear  to  all 


Communist  aggressors  that  "we  will  not  be 
defeated.  We  will  not  grow  tired.  We  will 
not  withdraw,  .either  openly  or  under  the 
cloak  of  meaningless  agreement." 

American  labor  welcomes  President  John- 
son's reaffirmation  of  America's  determina- 
tion to  achieve  through  diplomatic  and  ec- 
onomic as  w^ell  as  military  measures  "an 
independent  South  Vietnam  securely  guar- 
anteed and  able  to  shape  its  own  relationship 
to  all  others,  free  from  outside  interference." 

This  forceful  reiteration  of  the  basic  aim 
of  our  Nation's  policy  in  southeast  Asia 
should  eliminate  all  doubts  as  to  American 
military  action  having  any  other  objective 
than  to  provide  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
peace,  freedom,  and  economic  development 
of  this  war-torn  region. 

We  are  confident  that  the  people  of  North 
Vietnam,  if  permitted,  would  gladly  accept 
President  Johnson's  proposal  that  they  join 
with  their  neighbors  in  a  great  effort  to  im- 
prove their  conditions  of  life  and  work  rather 
than  continue  to  suffer  and  sacrifice  in  a  ter- 
rible military  conflict  which  can  never  be  of 
any  advantage  to  them.  Any  rejection  of 
this  genM-ous  American  offer  can  only  ag- 
gravate their  misery  and  suffering.  This  is 
the  cruel  fate  which  befell  the  people  of  the 
captive  nations  of  Europe  when  their  masters 
in  Moscow  prevented  their  benefiting  from 
the  Marshall  plan  aid. 

The  j>eople  of  South  Vietnam.  Berlin,  and 
every  other  area  in  the  shadow  or  terror  of 
Communist  aggression  can  draw  encourage- 
ment and  strength  from  the  President's  time- 
ly assurance  that  the  United  States  "  will 
always  oppose  the  effort  of  one  nation  to 
conquer  another  nation."  We  share  the 
President's  realization  that  this  course  must 
be  pursued  "because  our  own  security  is  at 
stake." 

We  also  welcome  the  President's  emphasiz- 
ing that  "the  central  lesson  of  our  time  Is 
that  the  appetite  of  aggression  Is  never  satis- 
fled"  and  that,  in  Vietnam  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  where  our  country  bears 
an  international  responsibility,  "  we  fight  be- 
cause we  must  fight.  If  we  are  to  live  in 
a  world  where  every  country  can  shape  its 
own  destiny.  And  only  In  such  a  world  will 
our  own  freedom  be  finally  secure." 


Wisconsin  Senate  Passed  Resolution  on 
Western  District  Judgeship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES      ' 
Thursday,  April  15.  1965 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  Wisconsin 
Senate  Resolution  18,  relating  to  the 
vacancy  in  the  Federal  judgeship  for  the 
western  district  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  at  this  ix)int: 

Senate  Resolution  18 
Resolution  relating  to   the  vacancy  in  the 

Federal  judgeship  for  the  western  district 

of  Wisconsin 

Whereas  except  for  a  brief  interim  ap- 
pointment, the  Federal  court  for  the  west- 
em  district  of  Wisconsin  haa  been  without 
a  judge  since  January  13,  1963;  and 

Whereas  this  unreasonable  delay  deprives 
the  citizens  of  the  western  district  of  Wis- 
consin of  due  process  of  law  In  the  Federal 
courts;  and 

Whereas  there  are  any  number  of  qualified 
candidates  for  the  position:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 
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Resolved  by  the  senate.  That  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  hereby  advised  of  the 
concern  of  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin  over 
the  vacancy  in  the  western  district  of  Wis- 
consin;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin 
speaking  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives, the  Wisconsin  State  Senate,  urge 
President  Johnson  to  fill  the  vacancy  with- 
out  further   delay. 

Patrick  Glut, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
William   P.   Nugent, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


Historic  School  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  19.  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
historic  Elementary  and  Secondai-y  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  will  benefit  all  Ameri- 
cans. It  will  also  benefit  our  children 
and  our  children's  children.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  Members  of  the  House 
the  following  editorial  on  this  landmark 
legislation  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette: 

Historic  School  Bill 
Of  all  the  legislation  that  has  been  enacted 
by  Congress  since  Lyndon  Johnson  became 
President — and  there  has  been  a  considerable 
body  of  it — none  more  plainly  bears  his  per- 
sonal imprint  than  the  Federal  aid-to-edu- 
cation bill  which  cleared  the  final  legislative 
hurdle  in  the  Senate  last  Friday. 

As  the  first  successful  product  of  nearly 
20  years  of  effort  in  Congress  to  provide 
broad  Federal  support  for  public  schools,  the 
new  measure  is  a  testimonial  to  the  remark- 
able political  generalship  of  Mr.  Johnson. 
While  passage  of  the  bill  was  undoubtedly 
aided  by  the  heavy  Democratic  majorities  in 
both  Houses,  skilled  leadership  from  the 
White  House  was  clearly  helpful  in  enabling 
the  measure  to  weather  House  floor  debate 
with  only  a  minor  revision  and  Senate  floor 
debate  with  not  a  comma  changed. 

This  demonstration  of  political  virtuosity 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  legislation 
is  without  fault.  Its  various  provisions  for 
public  aid  to  parochial  school  students  raise 
important  questions  among  sincere  people 
as  to  whether  the  constitutional  barrier  be- 
tween church  and  state  is  being  breached. 
And  the  bill  contains  no  clearcut  method  of 
getting  these  questions  squarely  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  order  to  avoid  a  para- 
lyzing battle  among  proponents  of  various 
views,  the  language  of  the  measure  was  in- 
tentionally made  fuzzy — a  technique  which 
may  give  rise  to  additional  problems,  al- 
though the  hope  is  that  these  may  be  met 
by  amendments  next  year. 

Whatever  its  shortcomings,  the  aid  to  edu- 
cation measure  is  of  momentous  social  sig- 
nificance. Though  it  is  aimed  primarily  at 
upgrading  the  education  of  children  of  fow- 
Incoine  families,  funds  from,  the  act  will  be 
channeled  into  an  estimated  94  percent  of 
the  Natton's  26,000  school  districts.  Though 
the  first  year's  $1.3  billion  authorization 
for  building  construction,  teacher  salaries,  In- 
structional materiala.  special  education,  and 
other  projects,  will  amount  to  a  fairly  small 
fraction  of  the  total  annual  outlay  for  pub- 
lic education,  future  Federal  allocations  are 
expected  to  rise,  reaching  $2.4  billion  a  year 
by  1968.  This  infusion  of  Federal  support 
.can  hardly  fail  to  have  an  uplifting  effect 


on  overcrowded  and  underequipped  public 
educational  facilities,  not  only  directly  rais- 
ing their  quality  but  hopefully  also  gen- 
erating new  support  at  local  and  State  levels, 
from  which  the  bulk  of  financing  will  still 
have  to  come. 

Some  inferences  as  to  the  role  of  Federal 
aid  In  Pennsylvania  may  be  drawn  by  com- 
paring the  anticipated  allocations  under  the 
new  statute  with  present  State  and  local 
school  expenditures.  Total  public  spend- 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education  in 
Pennsylvania  now  runs  to  more  than  $900 
million  a  year.  About  $62  million  in  Fed- 
eral aid  statewide  will  be  added  to  this.  The 
Pittsburgh  school  district's  annual  budget  is 
some  $40  million.  Pittsburgh's  share  of  Fed- 
eral aid  will  be  a  roughly  e&timated  $3  mil- 
lion. 

Since  regulations  for  the  distribution  of 
funds  under  the  new  law  have  not  yet  been 
drawn,  no  one  can  yet  say  wliether  Federal 
dollars  for  schools  in  poverry-stricken  areas 
will  enable  the  Pittsburgh  Sohool  District 
and  others  to  readjust  thtir  budgets  so  as 
to  spend  more  for  other  needs.  But  Pitts- 
burgh Superintendent  Sid::cy  P.  Marland 
hof>es  there  will  be  an  acro^s-tbe-boa^d  gain 
for  education.  Pittsburgh  schools  need 
whatever  help  they  can  get  to  achie%-e  their 
long-term  objectives  of  ( 1 1  building  20  new 
schools  under  a  5-year  $50  million  construc- 
tion program,  (2)  hiring  600  new  teachers  to 
help  reduce  class  sizes  eventually  to  a  de- 
sirable 26  or  27  pupils,  (31  improving  voca- 
tional and  counseling  services. 

To  the  extent  that  the  historic  Federal 
aid  statute  can  help  Pittsburgh  and  other 
hard-pressed  districts  to  achiew  such  goals, 
it  will  Indeed  be  contributing  to  what  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  visualized  as  the  Great 
Society. 
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Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  night 
of  Sunday,  March  28,  1965,  was  a  most 
noteworthy  occasion. 

On  that  night,  the  Honorable  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  gave  a  dinner  party  to  a 
dear  friend  and  colleasue.  Congress- 
woman  Frances  Bolton. 

I  was  so  proud  to  have  been  Included 
in  this  intimate  group  of  family  and 
friends.  Frances  is  a  most  remarkable 
person  and  a  valiant  woman  and  I  am 
happy  to  be  privileged  to  liisert  in  the 
Record  the  transcript  of  r.n  interview  be- 
tween these  two  great  public  Servants. 

The  interview  follows : 

Opinion  in  the  Capital 

(Produced  by  Florence  Lowel 

(A     Metropolitan     Television     Eroadca.sting 

Production     (WTTG,    Washington,    D.C.) 

March  28,  1965) 

Guests:  Senator  M.-vRGAnET  Chase  SMrrH, 
Republican,  of  Maine,  and  Representative 
Frances  Bolton,  Republican,  ol  Ohio. 

Reporter:  Mark  E\ans.  vice  president  Ln 
charge  of  public  affairs  for  Metromedia,  Inc. 

This  program  will  also  be  broadcast  on : 

TV:  WNEW.  New  York,  N.Y.;  WTVP.  De- 
catur, 111.;  WTVH.  Peoria,  Dl.;  WTTG, 
Washington,  D.C;  KTTV,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;' 
KMBC,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Eastern  Educa- 
tional Network  (13  stations). 

Radio:  WIP,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa  :  WHK 
Cleveland,  Ohio;   KMBC,  Kansa*  City,  Mo.;' 


WNEW,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Armed  Forces  Radi. 
Network. 

Mr.  Evans.  In  the  87th  Congress,  there 
were  20  women,  2  in  the  Senate  and  18  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Now,  In  the 
89th  Congress,  there  are  still  2  lady  Sena- 
tors, but  only  10  women  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Representative  Bolton- 
how  do  yoti  account  for  this? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Oh,  the  men. 

Mr.  Evans.  What's  your  opinion.  Senat-or 
Margaret  Chase  Smith? 

Mrs.  Smith.  Oh,  I  think  one  reason  is,  that 
there  aren't  enough  qualified  women  whr 
run  for  office. 

Mr.  Evans  Metromedia's  "Opinion  in  the 
Capital"  is  honoring  Representative  France.^ 
Bolton  on  her  silver  anniversary  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Senator  Marga- 
ret Chase  Smith  is  our  special  guest  to  pav 
tribute  to  her  long-time  friend. 

Representative  Bolton,  I  detected  a  little 
bit  of  sarcasm  in  there  when  you  said  the 
men  are  responsible  for  the  lack  of  women 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Well,  you  see  what  the  men 
did.  They  gerrymandered  various  districts 
on  the  Democratic  side.  They  didn't  do  that 
on  our  side. 

Mr.  Evans.  Did  they  gerrymander  women 
out? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  They  gerrymandered  women 
out,  which  I  thought  was  too  bad  •  •  *  they 
were  fine  women. 

Mrs.  Smith.  But,  where  were  the  womer, 
while  they  were  doing  this? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Well,  they  were  only  Demo- 
crats mind  you,  I  wouldn't  know  just  where 
they  were. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  think  there  should  be  a  very 
fine  distinction  drawn  here.  There  is  a  ver v 
great  difference  between  politicians  who  arc 
women  and  women  in  politics. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Oh,  that's  Interesting. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  certainly  think  you  are  both 
women  in  politics.  You're  women  first  biK 
I  wonder  why  neither  of  you  have  ever  mar- 
ried again. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I  thought  one  marriage  was 
enough. 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  you  had  a  very  good  one 
then? 
Mrs.  Bolton.  I  had  a  very  good  one. 
Mr.   E-zans.  Margaret,      have      you      ever 
thought  of  this? 

Mrs.  Smtth.  Yes.  Indeed,  I  thought  of  it 
very  seriously,  back  along — I  haven't  late;y, 
I've  been  too  busy.  I  haven't  had  marV 
offers. 

Mr.  Evans.  Well.  I'm  sure  this  may  pro- 
voke some.  Are  there  problems  In  thi?  ' 
Being  in  politics  and  leading  this  kind  ri 
life   that  would    lead   to  another   marriaer" 

Mrs.  SMrrH.  I  don't  think  there  are  tf 
many  problems.  I  don't  know  any  rea.'?c 
why  a  woman  couldn't  be  married  and  ser: 
In  public  office  as  well  as  a  man  in  publi 
office  being  married.  I  think  men  and  v.c- 
men  work  together,  whichever  way  it  is. 

Mr.  Evans.  Both  of  you  came  in,  and  th- 
is probably  a  very  cruel  thing  to  say,  bi.i 
you  both  came  in  the  back  door  of  poJi- 
tics.  Your,  husbands  were  in  politics  ar.<: 
you  inherited  the  kingdom  and  have  he!<; 
them  admirably  since. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  But  remember,  we  had  t  - 
be  elected  to  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  know  that,  subsequently. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  That's  not  just  inheriting  :' 

Mr.  Evans.  No,  I  agree,  but  originally  yc-; 
Inherited  it. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Yes.  No,  oh  no.  We  had 
to  be  elected. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  thought  you  had  to  be  ap- 
pointed. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  No,  no.  No  appolntmcnt^- 
In  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Smith.  The  Senate  vacancies  are  filled 
by  appointments  In  some  States.  But,  th.^ 
House  is  always  by  election,  and  we  wer.^ 
both  elected.  I  must  say  I  think  Francf. 
had  a  tough  election  and  campaign  the  first; 
time.     I'm  sure  that  I  did. 
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Mr.  Evans.  Would  you  have  agreed  with 
vnir  husbands  jjolitically? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  1  never  agreed  with  him. 

Mr.  Evans.  Did  you  like  politics? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  No,  I  didn't  like  it  at  all. 
Vou  see,  the  difficulty  was  that  we  had  a  son 
V  lio  had  Just  broken  his  neck  and  was  des- 
'.'erately  ill  for  many  year's.  Every  time  there 
\v..s  an  emergency,  my  husband  wasn't  there. 
He  was  up  at  the  House,  or  he  was  off  some- 
wl.ere.  So,  politics  to  me,  wasn't  a  very 
.-.ppealing  thing. 

Mr.  EvANS.  What  convinced  you  to  get  into 
;-.iilltiCS? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Well,  when  he  died,  all  the 
Oiiio  men  thought  I  knew  everything  he 
knew  and  thought  he'd  brought  all  his  trou- 
ii'es  back  home,  which,  of  course,  he  never 
ciid.  and  they  suggested  that  I  finish  out  his 
term.  Then,  I  learned  that  they  were  saying 
amongst  themselves,  "Of  course,  she  won't 
stay  long."  So,  being  a  woman,  I  decided 
Id  stay. 

Mrs.  Smith.  You've  certainly  done  a  Job  at 

Mr.  Evans.  Recently,  a  woman  in  the  Con- 
press,  and  I  won't  mention  her  name  because 
s'ne's  from  the  opposition  party,  made  a 
comment  to  the  effect  that  more  women 
didn't  get  into  politics  because  they  cannot 
make  decisions. 

Mrs.  Smith.  I  think  that's  a  rather  ridicu- 
j  >us  attitude.  I  know  of  few  women  who 
don't  make  decisions.  Women  have  to  make 
ilie  decisions.  They  have  to  make  the  de- 
cisions all  the  way  through  life.  They  cer- 
t.'iinly  have  to  make  the  decisions  as  far  as 
the  budget  is  concerned  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  about  the  decisions  you 
!i  ive  to  make.  Senator  Smith  and  you  Con- 
;,-:essman  Bolton,  you  are  now  dealing  in 
!nonumental  things,  the  figrures  that  deal  in 
I  he  millions  and  billions.  Mrs.  Bolton, 
you're  a  24-year  veteran  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Yes,  I'm  ranking  now.  I  be- 
Lian  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Evans.  All  these  monumental  prob- 
■'■ins  resting  on  yotu:  shoulders.  Are  they? 
I<  a  woman  up  to  all  this? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Why,  we're  more  than  up  to 
it.  I  think  we  take  it  more  simply,  more 
I'.mdamentally  than  the  men,  so  we  don't 
2it  quite  so  excited.  I  don't.  I  find  the  men 
;! round  me,  on  the  committee,  get  terribly 
1  pset  by  this  and  that.  I  may  be  upset,  yes, 
i>.-cause  some  things  I  don't  agree  with  at 
;.n.  and  one  is  troubled.  But  I  don't  feel 
;  ;i  excited  about  that  trouble. 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  let's  take  a  specific  ex- 

:ni>le.     There  has  been  a  recommendation 

::om  the  Senate  committee  that's  the  coun- 

■erpart  of  your  committee,  and  he  has  rec- 

■nunended  that  there  be  a  separation  of  the 

iiinds  that  are  used  for  economic  aid. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining 
'he  otiaer  evening,  across  the  table  from 
i-enator  Fijlbright,  and  it  was  a  very  inter- 
esting dinner,  of  men,  and  we  were  there 
to  listen  to  their  opinions  and  of  course,  the 
-cnator  spoke  first.  He  made  it  very  clear 
that  he  thought  it  was  ridiculous  to  have 
"iie  two  together,  that  they  should  be  sepa- 
rated immediately.  When  it  came  to  my 
■  urn,  I  said,  "I'm  so  sorry,  I  don't  agree  with 
;  no  Senator  at  all,"  and  we  had  it  out  a  little 
■jit  across  the  table.     It  was  delightful. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  thought  they  should  not 
i>f  lumped?     Can  you  tell  me  why? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Because  I  think  that  the  bil- 
lion dollars  that  goes  from  our  committee, 
our  authorization,  to  the  Department.  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  feasible  in  the  $50 
billion  that  defense  has.  It  would  be  lost. 
'Aho  would  care  about  it?  Who  would  know 
■Miere  it  went?  It's  terribly  important  where 
;   '.ioes. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  feel  the  same  way  about 
^t.  Senator? 

Mrs.  Smith.  No,  but  I  would  be  prejudiced. 
ivc  majored  in  defense  affairs  through  the 


years  and  I  have  a  pretty  high  respect  for  the 
defense  of  the  country. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  So  have  I. 

Mrs.  Smith.  And  the  way  that  this  money 
is  used.  I  don't  know  what  I  would  do  If 
I  were  placed  in  the  position  of  having  to 
decide. 

Mr.  Evans.  I'm  glad  to  find  that  there  is 
some  friction  between  you  two. 

Mrs.  BoLTON.  Not  friction.  Just  a  difference 
of  opinion. 

Mr.  Evans.  Are  there  many  things  on 
which  you  differ? 

Mrs.  Smith.  This  particular  one — of  covu-se, 
Frances  Bolton  has  majored  In  foreign  af- 
fairs through  the  years,  and  I've  majored 
in  defense  affairs.  So.  there  is  a  reason  for 
our  differing  on  this.  I  don't  know  that  we 
differ  on  many  things,  we  don't  very  often 
have  arguments. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  On  fundamental  things.  I 
don't  think  we  disagree  at  all. 

Mr.  Evans.  One  of  the  great  moments  for 
women  everywhere  in  my  estimation,  is  when 
a  woman  from  Ohio  stood  before  a  great 
convention,   and   nominated   her   friend 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Seconded  it 

Mr.  Evans.  Seconded  the  nomination  for 
the  lady  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I  tell  you  Mark,  that  was 
the  high  point  of  my  life. 

Mr.  Evans.  First  woman  ever  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  President. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Yes.  and  to  have  the  privilege 
of  seconding  Margaret's  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  was  the  highlight  of  my  life. 

Mrs.  Smith.  If  it  was,  Frances,  you  must 
kftow  what  it  meant  to  me,  because  It  was 
one  of  the  finest  things  that  could  have 
happened  to  me,  a  woman  who  was  a  serious 
candidate  for  President,  to  have  another 
woman  in  this  world,  where  they  say  women 
don't  get  along  and  don't  support  each  other. 

Mr.  Evans.  It  would  be  normal  for  you  to 
be  envious  of  her. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Tliat's  right. 

Mr.  Evans.  And  you  weren't  a  bit? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Not  a  bit.     Proud  of  her. 

Mr.  Evans.  Senator  Smith,  have  you  had 
any  afterthoughts,  have  you  changed  your 
thinking?  Have  you  come  up  with  any  sug- 
gestions along  political  lines  as  a  result  of 
your  running  for  the  Presidency? 

Mrs.  Smith.  Yes,  I  think  it  was  a  wonder- 
ful effort.  I  wouldn't  do  it  any  differently 
if  I  were  to  do  it  again.  I'm  very  pleased 
that  I  did.  If  not  for  any  other  reason 
than  historical  purposes,  it  was  good.  I've 
come  up  with  a  good  many  ideas  and  I  don't 
think  this  is  the  time  to  go  into  them.  I'd 
like  to  discuss  them  someday  with  you.  For 
several  years,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
for  a  direct  presidential  primary,  a  national 
primary  with  a  runoff.  That,  too,  I'd  like 
to  talk  about  some  day. 

Mr.  Evans.  I'd  be  happy  to  do  it.  Mrs. 
Bolton,  you  are  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
there  is  now  a  suggestion  by  Representative 
Lindsay  to  invite  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
appear  before  the  entire  House  to  be  cross- 
examined  on  foreign  affairs.  Do  you  like  it 
or  don't  you? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I  don't  like  it  particularly 
because  I  don't  see  that  we'd  get  anywhere 
with  it.  After  all,  that's  a  British  institu- 
tion. It  may  be  good  but  I'm  not  at  all  sure 
that  it   fits  into  our  way  of  doing  things. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  do  you  hear  from  your 
respective  constituencies  on  what's  going  on 
in  the  South,  now.  You  come  from  the  great 
State  of  Ohio  which  I'm  sure  has  many 
problems  of  its  own.  Are  you  getting  much 
mail  regarding  this? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Very  little.     Almost  none. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  think  people  are  apa- 
thetic about  the  whole  situation? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  No,  I  don't  think  they  are 
exactly  apathetic.  I  think  they  are  very 
fearful  about  it.  They  don't  understand  it. 
Because,  up  with  us,  we've  never  had  any 


probi*Brf^  We've^'Sitad  integrated  schools, 
^ays.  We're  very  troubled. 
Mr.  Evans.  How  about  you,  Mrs.  Sioth? 
Mrs.  Smith.  I've  had  very  little  mall.  I 
think  that,  what  I  do  hear,  back  in  the 
State,  is  that  they  thought  the  last  time 
we  acted  on  civil  rlghs  legislation,  that  every- 
thing was  ready  to  go  and  could  be  admin- 
istered through  the  administration.  This  is 
a  great  surprise  to  them  and  I  think  they 
haven't  quite  decided  what  it  means.  I  per- 
sonally thought  that  we  gave  this  admin- 
istration what  it  asked  for  and  I  was  a  little 

surprised  that  it  needed  another 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 
Margaret. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  about  the  inarches?  Do 
they  understand  the  reason  for  the  marches 
in  your  State? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't 
think  they  think  enough  about  them.  Of 
course,  we  had  one  man  killed  under  a  bull- 
dozer, which  was  very  tragic.  I  think  they 
are  very  enthusiastic  over  doing  everything 
they  can — I  think  everybody  feels  they  should 
do  something.  Perhaps  that's  the  only  way 
they  can  express  it. 

Mt.  Evans.  What  the  they  concerned  with? 
What  does  your  mail  indicate? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  They  are  concerned  with 
Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Smith.  Medicare,  some  on  education. 
Mrs.    Bolton.  Yes.    some    on    education. 
They  do  not  want  Federal  control  of  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  about  Vietnam?  What's 
their  major  question. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  They  don't  see  why  the 
President  doesn't  tell  us  frankly,  what's 
really  going  on;  what  does  he  propose;  what 
do  we  have  to  do?  Now,  we've  sent  Marines 
over — what  does  that  mean?  Is  it  going  to 
be  followed? 

Mr.  Evans.  Are  these  your  words? 
Mrs.  Bolton.  No,  that's  my  mail. 
Mr.  Evans.  Is  that  your  attitude,  too? 
Mrs.  Bolton.  Not  entirely. 
Mr.  Evans.  What's  your  attitude? 
Mrs.  Bolton.  I  don't  think  I  should  dis- 
cuss it.     I  really  don't  tonight,  Mark. 
Mr.  Evans.  How  about  you.  Senator? 
Mrs.  Smith.  Well,  I  think  It's  very  encour- 
aging  to   see    the    administration    be   more 
firm  on  their  actions  in  Vietnam.     I  think 
there  is  quite  a  noticeable  difference  between 
the  days  of  the  campaign  last  year  and  today. 
It  seems   changed    about   the    time   of    the 
election.     I    think    this    is    encouraging.     I 
wish  it  weren't  there,  but  It  is  there  and  we 
can't  forget  it  and  I  have  great  admiration 
for  the  people  who  stay  firm  and  give  the 
people  the  true  facts. 

Mr.  Evans.  Mrs.  Bolton,  how  do  you  main- 
tain the  vigor  in  your  life.     I'm  not  going 
to  ask  how  old  you  are.  but  It's  printed. 
Mrs.  Bolton.  Oh,  I  am  150. 
Mr.  Evans.  You  don't  look  a  day  over  90, 
no.  this  sweet  lady,  she  defies  the  calendar. 
Mrs.  Bolton.  That's  good. 
Mr.  Evans.  I  just  think  you  ought  to  share 
it  with  other  people. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  You  share  it.  You  sit  on 
your  head.  Everybody  tells  me  that's  why 
I'm  so  young.    I  stand  on  my  head. 

Mr.  Evans.  Is  this  coincidental — that  you 
stand  on  your  head — or  have  you  always 
this  Joie  de  vivre? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I  didn't  have  it  years  ago. 
I'm  so  terribly  healthy.  Mark. 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  I've  been  reading  part  of 
a  book  and  so  has  Senator  Smith  about  you, 
"The  Long  Way  Forward." 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Yes,  but  that  book  stops 
at  the  most  exciting  moment  of  my  life. 
What  David  Loth  did  I  think  is  wonderful, 
but  I  went  to  Africa  and  there's  not  a  bit 
of  it  in  there,  he  stopped  just  before  that. 

Mrs.  Smith.  I  shall  always  remember  when 
you  returned  from  that  trip. 

Mr.  Evans.  Let's  get  back  to  politics  be- 
fore you  two  embrace  each  other. 


.-%„ 
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Mrs.  Smith.  I'd  like  to  get  back  to  another 
question  and  ask  Frances  Bolton  U  slie 
doesnt  think  that  the  exercise  she's  had 
through  the  years,  not  only  standing  on  her 
head,  but  exercise  generally,  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  your  stamina. 

Mrs.  BOLTOK.  I  think  it's  absolutely  Im- 
perative if  one  wants  to  really  live.  Physical 
fitness  is  tops. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  don't' want  to  tell  us  how 
old  you  are? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I'd  Just  as  soon.    I've  got  my 
80th  birthday  coming  up. 
Mr.  Evans.  I'm  proud  of  you. 
Mrs.  Bolton.  Why,  that's  nothing. 
Mr.  Evans  I  know  it's  nothing,  but  I  think 
Its  real  noteworthy  when  you  can  do  what 
you  do.     What  kind  of  day  do  you  put  in? 
Mrs.  Bolton.    I've  been  going  since  6  this 
morning.     But,  why  not? 

Mrs.  Smtth.  The  remarkable  thing.  Mark, 
Is  that  Prances  Bolton  is  so  modest  in  all  of 
this.  Prances  Bolton  did  a  life's  work  be- 
fore she  went  into  Ck>ngress.  She  brought 
up  a  family,  she  had  a  home,  and  she  did 
so  much  and  then  at  55  years  old,  to  go 
Into  Congress,  to  run  the  election,  the  cam- 
paigns that  she's  had. 

Mr.  Evans.  She's  had  some  tough  ones 
too.  hasn't  she? 

Mrs.  SMrrH.  She  certainly  has. 
Mrs.  BoLTON.  They've  been  wonderful, 
though.  If  you  loved  people  as  much  as  I 
do.  It  gives  me  my  chance  every  2  years, 
to  have  an  excuse  to  go  down  to  have  sup- 
pers and  things  in  the  playrooms  and  the 
basements  and  everywhere,  It's  wonderful. 

Mr.  Evans.  One  of  the  things  that  im- 
presses me  though,  and  I  hope  it  doesn't  em- 
barrass you,  you  are  well-to-do.  You  don't 
have  to  do  this. 
Mrs.  BoLTON.  I  couldn't  help  that. 
Mr.  Evans.  I  know,  it  was  thrust  upon 
you,  but  you've  got  to  be  brave.  You  don't 
have  to  do  this. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Yes  I  do.  There's  a  com- 
pulsion about  it.  I  couldn't  sit  around  and 
do  nothing.  I  come  from  a  line  of  people 
who  have  always  served  their  country.  I 
couldn't  possibly  stay  home  and  do 
nothing. 

Mrs.  Smtth.  Yes.  but  you  don't  have  to 
work  at  the  rate  you  do. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Oh  but,  that's  Just  me.  I 
have  to. 

Mr.  Evans.  The  theme  of  your  biography 
dwells  pretty  much  on  the  fact  that  you  were 
kind  of  Ignored,  kind  of  left  out.  I'm  not 
sure  whether  that's  true.  In  spite  of  all 
of  this,  you'd  think  the  kind  of  life  you 
led  would  be  enough  to  keep  you  from  this. 
Did  you  bvu^t  when  you  were  finally  free? 
Mrs.  Bolton.  I  think  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  bursting  In  It.  It  takes  you  a 
long  Willie  to  come  from  a  deep  sense  of 
inferiority  and  I'm  really  a  timid  per- 
son •  •  •  nobody  believes  that,  but  it's  true. 
Mr.  Evans.  I'm  sure  Senator  Fulbright 
doesn't. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Of  course,  he  doesn't,  but 
Bill  and  I  are  old  friends.  It's  taken  me 
a  long  while  ,where  I  can  be  relaxed  with 
people  and  Just  kind  of  be  myself. 

Mr.  Evans.  Let's  get  on  to  party  politics 
here.  You  are  both  members  of  the  loyal 
opposition.  Are  you  pleased  or  displeased 
with  the  way  things  are  going?  Do  you 
think  they  are  headed  upward?  Would  you 
classify  yourselves  In  the  same  ranks? 
You're  both  moderates;  is  that  a  fair  state- 
ment? ' 

Mrs.  Smith.  I  coined  that  word  in  my  1948 
ca:npaign.  you  may  remember. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  know  you  did.  Will  vou  buv 
that  label?  ' 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Yes.  I  think  so. 
Mr.  Evans.  Let  me  get  a  consensus,  here, 
on  where  the  Republican  Party  is  headed? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  May  I  speak  on  it  from  a 
different  angle?  I  think  It's  terribly  im- 
portant for  the  continuance  of  freedom  in 


this    country    that    we    have    a    two-party 
government. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  don't  think  even  the  Dem- 
ocrats win  disagree  with  you.  They  Just 
want  to  win. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I  think  that  it's  very  im- 
portant that  we  realize  how  much  it  will 
mean  when  we  once  get  together.  Of  course, 
I  find  the  Democrats  fightljig  too,  but  I 
think  we  haven't  learned  how  to  have  a  big 
battle,  disagree,  and  then  stick  together  and 
punch  through  something. 

Mr.  Evans.  Even  if  you  get  together,  you're 
a  minority  party. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Yes,  140.  But  back  in  1936 
there  were  only  89  left  alter  the  Roosevelt 
sweep. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  mean  reglstrationwise  in  the 
country.  Now  where  do  vou  go  in  your 
estimation? 

Mrs.  Smith.  I  think,  in  mv  direct-primary 
proposal,  it  would  help.  I  think  it  would 
get  more  people  interested  and  I  think  that's 
very,  very  important.  I  think  Frances  has 
hit  upon  something  that's  most  viuil  and 
that  Is  that  the  Republicans,  as  I've  seen 
them  through  the  years,  think  that  they 
have  to  agree  on  all  issues  and  basically, 
we  should  have  a  statement  of  principles 
and  agree  on  perhaps,  four  or  five  Issues, 
and  then  let  the  people  go  their  own  ways 
on  other  issues.  Perfection  Is  not  to  be 
expected  in  a  party.  We  have  great  minds, 
we  have  issues.  I'm  not  at  an  discouraged! 
It  does  look  rather  hopeless  but  I  think  that 
if  we  would  start  now.  We've  just  had  the 
inauguration  and  we  cant  do  anything  to 
destroy  the  administration  as  long  as  they're 
in  but  I  think  that  doesn't  prevent  us  from 
getting  ready  for  1968.  This  is  the  time- 
not  to  wait  3  months  before  the  convention 
and  come  out  with  a  candidate. 

Mr.  Evans.  Are  you  telling  me  that  they 
should  concentrate  on  a  man?  Several  men? 
Mrs.  Smith.  Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  well, 
and  I  think  we  have  many — men  and  women 
in  the  country  who  are  qualified — who  have 
personalities.  I  think  it's  very  Important 
for  a  man  or  a  woman  to  have  a  partner  who 
likes  the  game — who  is  willing  to  get  into  it. 
It's  going  to  take  a  great  deal  of  energy — a 
great  deal  of  courage — a  great  deal  of  time. 
Mrs.  Bolton.  And  a  great  deal  of  wisdom. 
Mr.  Evans.  In  the  State  of  Maine,  there's 
has  been  a  real  reverse— an  about-face  in 
politics.  Maine  used  to  set  the  pattern  in 
republicanism.  You  now  have  a  Democratic 
Senator  and  a  Democratic  Governor. 

Mrs.  Smpth.  No,  we  have  a  Republican 
Governor. 

Mr.  Evans.  Oh.  That's  right.  But,  there 
has  been  a  substantial  ch.mge  in  Maine  poli- 
tics.   Is  this  fearsome  to  you  ? 

Mrs.  Smfth.  No.  If  you  :oolc  at  the  regis- 
tration figures,  there  h.us  been  quite  a 
change.  There  have  been  large  numbers  of 
people  registering  as  Democrats  in  Maine. 
and  a  large  number  oi  Independents.  I 
think  that,  but  there  were  manv  thousands 
of  people  in  this  last  campaign  "that  st^iyed 
at  home.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
registered  people  who  stayed  at  home  from 
the  polls.    How  it's  divided.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  write  a  completely  new 
book  in  politics  in  honoring  this  lovely  lady 
but  I  think  it's  signlficaiu  that  we  point  out 
that  she  turns  all  her  p>olitical  contributions 
down.  She  will  not  accept  a  nickel  from 
people  for  her  political  camotiigns.  (Mrs 
Smith.)  * 

Mrs.  Bolton.  But  isn't  that  the  way  it 
should  be? 

Mr.  Evans.  I'm  sure  it  is  but  I'm  not  sure 
it's  very  practical  for  most  people. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I've  always  loved  the  way  she 
would  go  Into  a  town  and  say.  "Well,  here  I 
am."  "Look  me  over."  With  no  money  at- 
tached, at  all. 

Mr.  Evans.  Have  you  two  ever  Jointly  spon- 
sored any  legislation? 

Mrs.  Smith.  I  don't  know. 


Mrs.  Bolton.  The  only  thing  we  ever  dia 
together  was  the  rose. 

Mrs.  Smith.  Yes,  that  was  a  very  worthy 
one. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  It  was  your  rose. 

Mrs.  Smith.  We  didn't  get  very  far  because 
about  the  time  we  were  suggesting  the  rose 
we  found  that  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union  has  a  flower  and  each  State  thought 
that  that  flower  should  be  the  national 
flower. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  ran  into  a  man  namea 
DiRKSEN  in  favor  of  a  flower. 

Mrs.  Smtth.  Oh  yes,  marigolds,  and  his  col- 
league  in  Illinois   wants   the  corn   tassel. 

Mr.  Evans.  The  corn  tassel? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Imagine.  Of  course,  witu 
goldenrod,  everyone  would  have  hayfever. 

Mrs.  Smith.  I  think,  Frances,  why  don't 
you  tell  Mr.  Evans  about  your  contribution 
along  the  line  of  nurses  and  hospitals  and 
health,  because  we  did  do  something  together 
there. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Well,  we  did  work  together 
there,  we  worked  very  hard.  I've  alwav« 
worked  with  the  niu-ses.  During  the  flrs; 
war  we  established  the  Army  School  of  Nur.<=- 
Ing.  with  Mr.  Baker,  who  is  a  great  friend  of 
mine. 

Mr.  Evans.  Were  you  a  sponsor  of  that? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  No,  but  I  worked  behind  the 
scenes  and  bumped  everybody  off  who  was  in 
my  way.  We  finally  got  our  school  establisheU 
which  lasted  quite  a  long  while.  Then  whei: 
the  second  war  came  along,  two  or  thre.j 
of  the  nurses  and  I  went  to  see  the  Surgeor. 
General  and  we  said  we  were  quite  ready  to 
staff  the  school  again.  "Over  my  dead  body 
the  Army  will  do  any  nursing,"  he  said.  Oh. 
we  were  crushed.  We  now  have  nurses  ver\ 
well  established  In  the  services. 
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Wisconsin  Legislature  Passes  Joint  Reso- 
lation  on  Voting  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15, 1965 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  unde: 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  the  tex'i 
of  the  Wisconsin  Assembly  Joint  Reso- 
lution 56  memorializing  the  Congress  to 
adopt  legislation  assuring  all  'D.S.  citi- 
zens their  constitutional  right  to  vot<' 
'Without  discrimination  on  account  of 
race  or  color  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  56 
Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  recent  denial 

of   voting   rights   and   police   brutality   h^ 

Alabama 

Whereas  the  riglit  of  all  Americans,  regard- 
less of  race,  color  or  creed,  to  participate  in 
the  election  process  is  basic  to  the  democratic 
process;  and 

Whereas  it  is  urgent  that  all  American.^ 
be  able  to  vote  In  all  elections;  and 

Wheras  recent  denial  of  Negro  voting  right.-; 
and  the  shameful  police  brutality  in  Ala- 
bama against  those  protesting  the  denial  of 
such  rights  has  aroused  the  conscience  and 
produced  a  sense  of  outrage  among  all  Amer- 
icans; Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  (the  senate  con- 
curring). That  the  legislature  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  sjieedily  adopt 
legislation  to  assure  to  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  their  constitutional  right  to 
vote  -without  discrimination  on  account  of 
race  or  color;  and,  be  It  further 


Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
ser.t  to  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to 
the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
delegation  to  Congress. 

ROBEHT    T.    HlTBEK, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
James  P.  Bucklet, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
Patrick  J.  Gluy, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
William   P.  Nugent, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


L.WVS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States 

Title  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;   arrangement,  style,  con-tents. 
.\N-D  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and   style   of  the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shaU  take  ail  needed 
.iction  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
Lion  of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
f  f   Congress   and   at   the   close   thereof. 
■  Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  §  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same;   nxus- 
-  R.^TioNS,  MAPS,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1936,   c.   630,    S  2.  49   Stat.    1546.) 
I^ursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,   and  Delegates   is 
rt  pcctf uUy  invited : 

]  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ccpdings  shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
cct  dings  in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
ti'  e  issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
fc.iSible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
tho  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
a'.-crnation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deoms  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tit  n  and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
pnnt  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
butes of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
ti-  cs.  as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
thp  Congressional  Record,  in  7 Vi -point  type; 
a;.d  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
fpceches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
tiieir  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6 ',4 -point 
type;  and  aU  roilcalis  shaU  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
V.-.  rds  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
v>-ed  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unisual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
dn-tion  is  necessary. 

Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
re ript  is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
?h'  uld  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
i  .4  Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
t  cicr  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
^;  '  d  on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
?  d  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
•^ptcified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
"A;  'nhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
f  e  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
■I  e  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  is 
I'-.rnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 


4.  Tabular  m.atter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.in.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  wlU  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  tjrpe,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee) .  His  remarks  wiU  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-dap  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shaU  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shaU  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  fuU  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shaU  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Beeord.— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 


tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Rkcords 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSlS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5.  1965 
Ml-.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
trau'edy  of  Armenians  in  Turkey  in  1915 
ma^ks  the  saddest  event  in  the  long  and 
tu:  bulent  histoiT  of  the  Armenian  people. 
TI:at  event,  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  raodern  history,  in  one  fell  swoop  did 
aw  ay  in  a  most  cruel  manner  with  nearly 
all  of  the  2  million  Armenians  in  Turkey, 
an(i  it  remains  the  blackest  page  in  Ar- 
mtuian  history. 

For  centuries  Annenians  had  suffered 
under  alien  yokes  in  their  historic  home- 
land, and  since  the  early  16th  century 
er:diued  the  heavy  yoke  of  Ottoman  sul- 
tans. While  making  the  best  of  a  very 
baci  situation,  under  almost  unbearable 
conditions,  they  had  hopes  of  improving 
tli(  ir  second-class  citizen  status  through 
some  reforms.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
la.n  century,  and  especially  in  the  vears 
after  the  turn  of  the  20th,  they  did  their 
be  t  to  have  such  refoims  instituted  in 
art  as  where  they  constituted  a  large  part 
of  the  population,  especially  in  the  old 
Aiir.enian  provinces  in  eastern  Asia 
Minor.  They  naturally  hoped  that 
through  such  reform  measures  their  life, 
libt-rty,  and  propeity  would  be  guaran- 
teed against  the  brigandage  of  wild 
Kui  ds  and  unscnipulous  government  of- 
ficials. But  the  Turkish  authorities  did 
not  welcome  and  would  not  institute 
such  reform.;  and  the  more  the  Arme- 
niaris  petitioned,  insisted,  and  pressed  for 
such  reforms,  the  more  the  Tm-ks  op- 
po.^ed  any  such  measures.  In  1913,  how- 
ever, the  Tiu-ks  agreed,  upon  the  insis- 
ter.cc  of  certain  European  goveiTiments, 
to  make  certain  improvements.   But  they 
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felt  that  this  was  imposed  upon  them  at 
the  instigation  of  Armenian  leaders,  and 
therefore  they  felt  they  had  to  teach  the 
Armenians  a  lesson.  The  First  World 
War  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  do 
this. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  that  war. 
the  Turkish  authorities  proceeded  to 
carry  out  their  hideous  plan  of  extermi- 
nating the  Armenian  population  of  Tur- 
key through  deportation,  starvation,  and 
wholesale  massacres.  In  less  than  a  year 
they  succeeded  in  their  ghastly  task 
while  European  friends  of  the  Armenian 
people  were  involved  in  the  war  and 
therefore  unable  to  help.  It  is  the  50th 
anniversary  of  that  tragedy  that  is  being 
observed  this  year,  with  sadness  and 
solemnity,  in  all  Armenian  commimities 
throughout  the  world,  commemorating 
the  martyrdom  of  more  than  1  million 
Armenians. 
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Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
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Friday,  April  23,  1965 


HIGHUGHTS 


Daily  Digest 


Senate  committee  approved  second  supplemental  appropriations. 
See  Congressional  Program  Ahead.  | 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  8045-8074 

Bills   Introduced:    Four   bills   were   introduced,   as 

follows:  S.  1808-181I.  Page  8047 

Senator  Sworn  In:  Senator  Donald  Russell,  of  South 
Carolina,  was  sworn  in  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by 
death  of  Senator  Johnston  (until  special  election  to  fill 
such  vacancy  in  term  ending  January  3, 1969). 

Page  8045 

World  Health  Organization:  Vice  President  ap- 
pointed Senator  WilHams  of  New  Jersey  to  the  i8th 
Assembly  of  the  World  Health  Organization  to  be  held 
May  4-21  at  Geneva.  Page  8046 

Flood  Aid:  Senate  passed  with  committee  amendments 
(motion  to  reconsider  tabled)  S.  327,  providing  assist- 
ance to  Oregon,  Washington,  California,  and  Idaho  for 
the  reconstruction  of  areas  damaged  by  recent  floods. 

Pages  8057-8060 

Voting  Rights:  Senate  continued  to  debate  S.  1564,  to 
enforce  the  15th  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

U.S.  (right  to  vote).  Pages  8074-8086 

Nominations:  Senate  received  the  following  nomina- 
tions: One  judicial,  two  Navy  in  the  rank  of  admiral, 
numerous  Air  Force,  and  numerous  Coast  Guard. 

Pages  8086-8088 

Program  for  Monday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  ad- 
journed at  2:42  p.m.  until  noon  Monday,  April  26,  when 
it  will  continue  consideration  of  S.  1564,  voting  rights. 

Pages  8045,  8086 


Committee  Meetings 


(^Committees  not  listed  did  hot  meet) 

APPROPRIATIONS— SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  1965 
Committ&e  on  Appropriations:  Committee,  in  executive 
session,  ordered  favorably  reported  with  amendments 
H.R.  7091,  second  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1965.  As  approved  by  the  committee,  the  bill 
would  provide  a  total  of  $2,257,869,415,  an  increase  of 
$139,536,332  over  thf  House-passed  figure  of  $2,118,- 
333>o83. 

RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVES 

Committee  on  Commerce:  Committee  continues  hear- 
ings on  S.  457  and  S.  1459,  to  prohibit  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  from  taking  jurisdiction  over  any  non- 
profit cooperative,  with  testimony  from  Alex  Radin, 
D314 


American  Public  Power  Association;  Charles  A.  Robi:.- 
son,  Jr.,  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion; Harry  Nelson,  Minnkota  Power  Cooperati\c, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.;  Floyd  Wheeler,  Dairylan  1 
Power  Cooperative,  LaCrosse,  Wis.;  Henr}'  Templetori. 
Harmon  Electric  Association,  Hollis,  Okla.;  A.  D. 
Mueller,  Indiana  Statewide  Rural  Electric  Cooperative; 
E.  A.  Gecsen,  Colorado  Rural  Electric  Association. 
Denver;  Harry  H.  Nuttle,  representing  Choptank  Runl 
Electric  Co-op  and  Delmarva  Generating  Cooperati\'\ 
Denton,  Md.;  and  William  C.  Wise,  Midwest  Electric 
Consumers  Association. 
Hearings  were  adjourned  subject  to  call. 

WILD  RIVERS,  AND  ST.  CROIX  WATERWAY 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Instdar  Affairs:  Committee 
continued  its  hearings  on  S.  1446,  to  reserve  certain  pub- 
lic lands  for  the  creation  of  a  National  Wild  Rives 
System,  with  testimony  from  Eugene  W.  Weber,  Deputy 
Director  of  Civil  Works  for  Policy,  Corps  of  Arniv 
Engineers;  William  Prime,  member  of  1963  U.S.  Kayak 
Team,  New  York;  Tom  Kimball,  National  Wildlife 
Federation;  Donald  Brightman,  Adirondack-Huds'  n 
River  Association;  B.  L.  Orell,  Forest  Industries  Coi'  > 
cil;  Robert  G.  Field,  American  Whitewater  Affiliation: 
Stewart  Brandborg,  the  Wilderness  Society;  Spenc.r 
Smith,  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Resources;  Dr. 
Jackson  M.  Anderson,  American  Association  for  Healt'i. 
Physical  Education  &  Recreation;  Larry  Hobart,  Amcn- 
can  Public  Power  Association;  Anthony  W.  Smiiii, 
National  Parks  Association;  and  W.  P.  Simons,  of 
Yellow  Spring,  W.  Va. 

Committee  also  held  hearings  on  S.  897,  providirq 
for  the  establishment  of  the  St.  Croix  National  Scenic 
Waterway  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  with  testimo;  y 
from  Senators  Mondale  and  Nelson;  Lt.  Gov.  Patrick 
Luccy,  who  was  accompanied  by  other  officials  of  t!ie 
State  of  Wisconsin;  Paul  Thuet  and  Mrs.  Geraldi-.c 
Thomssen,  both  representing  "Save  the  St.  Croix  Com- 
mittee, Inc.,"  and  Robert  Collins,  all  of  South  St.  Pai:!: 
Jolm  A.  Beale,  State  Forester  of  Minnesota;  Lesicr 
Brower,  City  Administrator,  Stillwater,  Minn.;  Lylc 
Eckberg,  Oak  Park  Heights,  Minn.;  J.  W.  Hoffmann. 
Northern  States  Power  Co.,  Minneapolis;  and  Edwai\l 
C.  Crafts,  Director,  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 


Falcon  Foundation  Scholarships  to  the  Air 
Force  Academy — Presentation  of  Por- 
trait of  General  Spaatz 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  26,  1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Fal- 
con Foundation  has  been  established  to 
lend  prep-school  support  in  the  form  of 
scholarships  for  those  seeking  appoint- 
ment to  the  Air  Force  Academy,  in 
Colorado. 

One  of  these  scholarships  is  not  quite 
a  year  old,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
pride  to  those  of  us  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Permsylvania  that  it  was  named  for 
one  bom  a  Pennsylvanian  who  went  on  to 
become  a  key  figure  in  the  aerospace 
power  of  the  United  States.  This  schol- 
arship bears  the  name  of  Gen.  Carl  A. 
"Tooey"  Spaatz,  whose  birth  was  in 
Boyertown,  and  he  became  the  first 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  at  the 
end  of  his  long  and  distinguished  career. 

In  the  case  of  the  Gen.  Carl  A. 
Spaatz  Scholarship,  the  Falcon  Founda- 
tion is  given  by  Litton  Industries  $1,000 
annually,  on  which  the  award  is  based. 
The  first  winner  is  Cadet  Gerald 
Raymond  Johnston,  17,  of  Willow 
Grove,  Pa.,  who  will  graduate  from 
Marion  Institute,  in  Marion,  Ala.,  this 
spring,  and  will  enter  the  Air  Force 
Academy  this  June.  He  will  be  the  first 
of  a  long  line  to  participate  in  the  heri- 
tage of  General  Spaatz. 

On  the  night  of  April  19,  at  the  Air 
Force  Acf  demy,  Litton  Industries'  Presi- 
dent Roy  L.  Ash  made  a  presentation  to 
Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Warren,  the  Acad- 
emy Superintendent,  of  an  original 
.'sketch  of  General  Spaatz,  for  perma- 
nent hanging  at  that  institution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Ash  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  of  Roy  L.  Ash,  President.  Litton 

Industries,  Beverly  Hills.  Calif.,  Before 

THE  Falcon  Foundation,  at  the  Air  Force 

Academy,  April  19,  1965 

Mr.    President,     General    Warren,    distin- 
cruished  guests,  while  General  Spaatz  and  1 
v."ere  separated  by  so  many   levels  of  rank 
cUiring  World  War   II  and  I  did  not  get  to 
know  him  personally  then.  I  have  come  to 
know  him  well  as  a  comember  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Litton  Industries,  a  responsi- 
bility he  has  held  since  1955. 
His  lifetime  has  been  one  of  "firsts." 
Well  before  World  War  I — and  after  a  brief 
lime  in  the  Infantry — General  Spaatz,  then 
A  second  lieutenant,  decided  that  the  way  to 
ro  for  him  was  up.     He  put  wings   to  his 
heels  by  going  to  the  early  aviation  school  at 
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San  Diego,  Calif.  To  many  laymen,  and 
even  to  the  military  of  that  day,  this  was 
an  obviously  foolish  decision  which  would 
lead  to  nowhere. 

Not  even  the  foolishest  of  the  foolish  then 
would  have  predicted  that.  In  that  same  city, 
two  generations  later,  our  first  astronauts 
would  view  the  awesome  powerplants  which 
would  make  their  flights  possible  right 
through  the  atmosphere  into  outer  space  it- 
self. 

Immediately  following  this  San  Diego  air 
training.  General  Spaatz  served  with  Brig. 
Gen.  John  J.  "Black  Jack"  Pershing  in  his 
punitive  expedition  into  Mexico  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  country's  first  aero  squadron. 
Next,  the  Pershing  parlay  took  him  Into 
France  as  a  flying  member  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces. 

General  Spaatz'  three  aerial  kills  against 
the  Germans  earned  him  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross,  and  more  than  that,  gave  him 
the  conviction  of  the  tremendous  potential 
in  the  reach  and  scope  of  airpower — a  last- 
ing conviction  to  which  he  was  to  dedicate 
his  capabilities  for  the  benefit  of  all  America. 

In  his  step-by-step  pursuit  of  his  goals,  he 
commanded  the  "question  mark"  endurance 
flight  during  the  first  week  of  January  1929. 
He  kept  that  flimsy  aircraft  up  for  150  hours, 
50  minutes  and  15  seconds.  It  would  make 
slapstick  comedy  today  to  witness  the  Rube 
Goldberg  arrangement  of  barrels,  funnels, 
and  hose  used  in  the  awkward  refueling  op- 
erations necessary  to  bring  this  record- 
setting  experiment  off  successfully. 

But,  from  this  "first,"  like  the  12  seconds 
of  powered  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk  25  years 
earlier,  airpower  has  achieved  a  recogniza- 
ble milestone.  Aerial  refueling  was  a  means 
of  lengthening  the  legs  of  airpower,  and  it 
was  also  proved  that  man  could  function 
effectively  for  sxxstained  periods  in  the  most 
confining  of  environments.  In  Just  these 
few  years  later  we  are  not  only  extending 
these  legs  many  times  farther — for  both 
worldwide  flying  operations  and  then  off 
into  space — but  now  are  sealing  our  astro- 
nauts Into  even  more  confining  spaces.  Tlie 
Spaatz'  "first"  was  truly  a  first. 

In  World  War  II,  General  Spaatz  helped 
prove  for  all  time  the  validity  of  the  role 
of  airpxjwer.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  devel- 
opment of  allied  airpower  and,  in  Europe, 
came  to  command  the  whole  of  the  U.S. 
Strategic  Air  Forces  there.  After  cessation 
of  the  war  in  Europe,  he  assumed  command 
of  the  U.S.  Strategic  Air  Forces  in  the  Pa- 
cific, which  carried  out  those  missions  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  ending  of  the  war 
there. 

When  it  came  time  for  the  surrender  of 
the  enemy  in  the  various  theaters  of  the 
world,  it  was  General  Spaatz  who  ranged  tlie 
globe  to  participate  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
separate  surrenders. 

But,  in  the  character  of  the  man.  it  is  even 
easier  to  understand  how  he  would  help 
mold  the  pKDtential  of  airpower  to  p>eace- 
keeping  in  the  era  that  ensued.  The 
strategic  air  strength  that  we  know  was  to 
be  built  in  the  aftermath  and  apathy  which 
followed  the  end  of  a  great  conflict,  when 
the  political  pressures  were  for  reduction  of 
costs  and  of  strength.  When  the  Air  Force 
became  a  separate  service,  he  became  its  first 
Chief  of  Staff. 

Then,  In  1948.  as  he  stepped  down  from  the 
highest  responsibility  the  Air  Force  can  give, 
he  could  still  sight  down  the  gun  barrel  a 
long  way  ahead.  In  his  valedictory  to  the 
uniform  he  had  served  so  long  and  so  well. 


and  to  the  cockpit  in  which  he  had  lived,  ex- 
perimented, and  fought  so  many  hours,  he 
said  there  was  no  priority  higher  than  to  get 
on  with  building  for  America  an  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile. 

We  feel  at  Litton  Industries  that  the  man 
we  know  who  had  been  so  many  times  a  first 
is — one  way  ot  another — bound  to  last  for- 
ever, and  in  fact,  the  Falcon  Foundation  does 
allow  General  Spaatz  to  last  forever.  In  1964. 
just  50  years  after  General  Spaatz  was  gradu- 
ated from  West  Point,  we,  at  Litton  Indus- 
tries, established  a  Falcon  Foundation  schol- 
arship in  his  name.  It  lends  preparatory 
school  support  to  applicants  for  the  Air  Force 
Academy.  We  think  it  will  never  fail  to  be  an 
inspiration  to  the  young  men  who  receive  it. 

The  first  recipient — Gerald  Raymond  John- 
ston, of  Willow  Grove,  Pa.,  now  in  the  Marion 
Institute,  in  Marlon,  Ala. — will  enter  the  Air 
Force  Academy  In  June  1965. 

Litton  Industries  commissioned  another 
notable  from  World  War  II — the  great  com- 
bat artist  of  Yank  magazine,  Howard  Brodie — 
to  do  an  impression  of  General  Spaatz  which 
could  be  hung  here  at  the  Air  Force  Academy. 
He  did  this  impression,  and  I  now  present  it 
for  your  inspection — and  to  MaJ.  Gen.  Robert 
Warren,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Air  Force 
Academy. 

Tlirough  him,  I  commit  It  to  the  perma- 
nent possession  of  this  fine  Institution — 
which  Is  dedicated  to  furthering  and  exploit- 
ing the  aerospace  goals  for  which  men  like 
Gen.  Carl  A.  Spaatz  paved  the  way. 


Polish  Girl  Leaves  With  Warm  Aloha  for 
Isles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently our  fair  State  of  Hawaii  had  as  a 
guest,  a  16-year-old  Polish  girl.  She  was 
not  on  an  ordinary  vacation  or  visit,  but 
was  in  Hawaii  for  an  operation  which 
saved  her  life. 

I  mention  this  not  only  because  it 
demonstrates  the  ability  and  prowess  of 
Hawaii's  doctors,  but  also  because  this 
young  lady's  association  with  Hawaii  and 
its  people  exemplifies  the  experience  of 
many  with  the  aloha  spirit  of  which  we 
are  so  proud. 

An  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Hawaii  Tribune-Herald  of  March  29  tells 
of  the  gieat  aloha  spirit  which  was  ex- 
perienced by  this  young  lady  and  of  her 
reaction  to  It. 

The  news  item  follows : 
Polish  Girl  Leaves  With  Warm  Aloha    for 
Isles 

Honolulu. — "As  long  as  I  live,  I  will  always 
remember  with  warmest  feelings  the  act  of 
kindness  that  saved  my  life." 

This  was  the  message  Malgorzata  Downa- 
rowica,    16-year-old   girl   from  Poland,   con- 
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'  veyed  to  the  people  or  HawaU  when  she  left 
for  home. 

The  high  school  sophomore  gained  a  new 
lease  on  life  when  sbe  successfxUly  under- 
went a  delicate  operation  for  removal  of  a 
nonmalignant  tumor  from  her  neck  in 
Queens  Hospital. 

It  was  performed  by  Dr.  Ralph  B.  Cloward. 
the  Honolulu  neurosurgeon  who  lectured  on 
this  surgical  technique  In  Warsaw,  Poland, 
a  few  years  ago. 

Many  groups  here  extended  their  helping 
hands  to  bring  the  girl  to  Honolulu  for  the 
lifesaving  operation.  Doctors  said  without 
the  operation  she  eventually  would  have 
died. 

Honolulu  Rotary  Club  members  raised 
$2,200  to  pay  for  the  plane  trips  of  Malgor- 
zata  and  her  mother.  Dr.  Mixria  Downaro- 
wicz. 

Dr.  Cloward  performed  the  operation  free; 
Queen's  provided  hospital  care  at  no  charge 
and  the  two  stayed   at  a  Waikiki  hotel  as 
guests  of  the  management. 

They  left  via  Pan  American  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  expected  to  be  home  in  10  days 
after  stops  at  New  York.  London.  Paris,  and 
Warsaw.  They  live  in  Meichow,  a  town  sev- 
eral miles  from  Warsaw. 

Ernest  W.  Albrecht,  mid-Pacific  manager 
of  Pan  American,  said  that  about  20  people 
including  local  Polish  people  were  at  the 
airport  to  bid  the  pair  farewell. 

At  the  airport.  Malgorzata  received  a  red, 
white,  and  blue  lei  (the  colors  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag)  to  express  the  love  of  the  people 
of  America  who  made  her  trip  possible. 

Her  mother  was  given  a  red  and  white  lei 
the  colors  of  the  Polish  flag,  to  symbolize  the 
friendship  that  exists  between  the  Polish 
and  American  people. 

In  an  interview,  Malgorzata  said  she  feels 
fine  now  and  suffers  no  pain. 

She  recalled  that  before  the  operation  slie 
suffered  from  severe  pain.  -My  whole  body 
ached.  I  had  to  take  pills  every  day  to 
deaden  the  pain. 

"But,  I  feel  great  now." 

She  added  that  she  knew  everything  would 
come  out  all  right  following  the  operation 
because  "I  had  great  confidence  in  Dr 
Cloward." 

Malgorzata  said  she  was  a  bit  sad  In 
leaving  Hawaii,  but  w.-'s  very  excited  about 
returning  home  in  good  health  again. 

Considering  herself  very  fortunate,  she 
said  she  was  greatly  overwhelmed  by  the  help 
offered  by  complete  strangers. 

"The  Poles  are  known  for  their  gentleness 
and  hospitality."  she  said,  "but  you  can't 
compare  this  Hawaiian  spirit  with  that  of 
anything  else  in  the  world  " 


April  26,  1965 


Indiana  Man   Earns  Praise  in  Tornado 
Relief  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF  Indiana 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  26,  1965 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  Charles 
A  Howell,  of  Hagerstown,  Ind.,  15  a  town- 
ship trustee.  Wayne  County  Democratic 
chairman,  and  a  personal  friend.  It  was 
therefore,  with  great  interest  that  I  read 
a  release,  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  recounting  the  extraordi- 
nary service  rendered  by  Charlie  HoweU 
to  the  stricken  individuals  and  communi- 
ties of  Indiana.  As  director  of  school 
mnch  and  commodity  distribuUon  Mr. 
Howell  set  out  with  a  truckload  of  foods 


from  the  USDA  warehouse  in  Indiana; 
and,  by  long  hours  and  hard  work,  in 
the  3  days  following  the  disaster  he  had 
supplied  some  25,000  pounds  of'uSDA- 
contributed  foods  to  an  estimated  5  000 
people  in  need  of  help. 

The  tornado  disaster  of  Palm  Sunday 
was  a  great  blow  to  the  State  of  Indiana. 
But  courageous  people  are  beginning  to 
plan,  to  rebuild,  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 
To  Charlie  Howell,  I  extend  my  congrat- 
ulations on  behalf  of  those  Khom  he  has 
helped.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  account 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Secretary  Freemen  Praises  Indiana  Worker 
FOE  Tornado  Area  Food  Dispribution 
Secretory  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free- 
man today  commended  the  Indiana  school 
lunch  and  commodity  distribution  State  di- 
rector for  personally  bringing  practical  food 
help  to  several  thousand  victims  of  the  Palm 
Sunday  tornadoes. 

The  Secretary  said  the  actions  of  Charles 
A.  Howell,  who  In  the  3  days  following  the 
disaster  brought  several  larec  truckloads  of 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  donated  foods 
to  communities  and  farmhouses  in  the 
swath  of  the  killer  wind  that  devasted  parts 
of  northern  Indiana,  "typlfiet  the  selfless 
dedication  demonstrated  bv  hundreds  of 
local.  State,  and  Federal  workers  during  this 
widespread  disaster." 

In  a  letter  of  commendation  to  Mr.  Howell 
Secretary  Freeman  said.  "Your  actions  dur- 
ing this  emergency  are  a  vivid  example  of 
what  the  Feder.nl-State  partnership  in  this 
distribution  of  our  Nation's  agricultural 
abundance  means.  I  know  that  the  several 
thousand  people  whom  you  and  your  small 
crew  so  capably  served  during  your  3  days 
of  dawn-to-midnlght  expeditions  Join  me  in 
this  sincere  commendation  and  expression 
of  heartfelt  thanks." 

Mr.  Howell,  who  resides  on  a  farm  near 
Hagerstown,  Ind..  has  been  director  of  school 
lunch  and  food  distribution  activities  In  the 
Hoosier  State  for  6  years.  Miuried  and  the 
father  of  three  children,  he  is  also  a  grand- 
father. For  the  past  12  years,  he  has  been 
a  township  trustee  in  Wayne  County.  Mr. 
HoweU  is  an  ex-serviceman,  having  served 
in  E^urope. 

Following  Is  an  account  of  Charles  A.  How- 
ell's 3-d^y  accomplishments  in  getting  USDA- 
donated  foods  to  victims  of  Indiana  tor- 
nadoes, pieced  together  from  reports  of  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Sen'ice  food  distribu- 
tion fleldworkers  and  telephone  contact 
with  Mr.  Howell: 

With  communications  lacking  and  without 
knowledge  of  what  he  might  encounter 
brawny  Charlie  Howell,  an  employee  of  the 
State  with  the  formal  title  of  school  limch 
and  commodity  distribution  director  early 
Monday  started  off  with  a  truckload 'of  as- 
sorted USDA  foods  picked  up  from  storage 
m  Indianapolis.  Following  the  tragic  path 
of  the  tornado,  he  drove  to  Lebanon,  one  of 
the  first  towns  hit.  Here  he  left  donated 
foods  at  the  National  Guard  Armory,  where 
Guard  cooks  had  set  up  mass  feeding  opera- 
tions for  about  200  persons. 

On  the  road  again,  Charlie  Howell  stopped 
In  small  communities  and  even  single  farm- 
houses, to  leave  food  wherever  he  found 
need.  One  stop  was  in  the  small  rural  com- 
munity of  Elizaville,  where  he  left  food  at 
the  town  hall  with  Red  Cross  volunteers  who 
were  struggling  to  provide  help  for  shocked 
and  dazed  tornado  victims. 

Then  on  to  Russiavllle,  where  more  than 
one-third  of  the  1,300  population  was  home- 
less.    The  Salvation  Army  needed  so  much 


food  that  Charlie  Howell  dropped  the  re- 
mainder of  his  load  and  returned  immedi- 
ately to  the  Indianapolis  warehouse  to  re- 
load his  truck.  His  second  foray  through 
tornado-hit  communities  ended  at  midnigT,\ 
Monday  near  Kokomo. 

Early  Tuesday  morning.  Charlie  Howe'.: 
was  oflf  again  with  another  truckload  ■  ' 
USDA  food,  loaded  on  at  a  warehouse  in  Ko- 
komo. Tuesday  and  Wednesday  followed  tie 
same  pattern  as  the  previous  day,  throiit;a 
tornado-hit  communities  of  Greentow- 
Marion,  Lynn  Grove,  Wyatt  and  Elkh.  " 
among  oUiers.  By  midweek,  Mr.  Howe' 
and  his  crew  had  brought  foods  to  all  stric':- 
en  communities. 

In  all,  Charlie  Howell  and  his  true'- 
brought  something  like  25,000  pounds  r-' 
USDA-donated  commodities  to  some  5  0(0 
people  who  needed  this  help. 

Other  foods  in  school  lunchrooms  and  1 
distribution  centers  In  those  townships  p  ■•■- 
ticipating  in  the  needy  family  donation  pro- 
gram were  made  available  to  disaster  ager- 
cies  to  help  relieve  human  suffering. 

Some  300  people  are  receiving  USDA  foot!  5 
at  Lynn  Grove  in  the  Fort  Wayne  area,  where 
the  National  Guard  has  set  up  mass  feedi-- • 
facilities,  and  at  least  another  300  are  beii  ' 
fed  at  Wyatt  where  the  Salvation  Army  -s 
using  both  a  stationary  and  a  traveiin" 
kitchen.  '' 

About  1,000  at  Dunlap,  800  at  Mulberr  • 
over  400  at  Marion,  350  at  Greentown,  300  :  : 
the  Jefferson  school  near  Goshen  also  a'" 
receiving  USDA  foods.  From  Crawfordsvillo 
to  Berne,  and  from  Koontz  Lake  to  Elkhpr' 
USDA  foods  are  helping  to  feed  the  thou- 
sands of  victim.s  left  homeless  and  destitu*-- 
by  the  twisters  that  whipped  through  the 
peaceful  Hoosier  countryside  on  Palm  Sun- 
day. 1965. 


In  Perpetual  Childhood 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OP   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  21  an  article  appeared  in  the  WaU 
Street  Jouirnal,  entitled  "In  Perpetual 
Childhood,"  which  very  forcefully  pre- 
sents the  results  of  the  welfare  legisla- 
tion which  Is  being  railroaded  througli 
the  Congress  by  the  President,  who  seem<; 
to  be  sei-ving  as  well  as  majority  leadc:* 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  article  follows: 
[From    Uie    WaU    Street    Journal,    Apr     2 
1965] 
In  Perpetual  Childhood 

Although  not  all  parents  practice  it,  mo.-* 
would  readily  acknowledge  their  duty  to 
prepare  their  children  for  the  hardships  as 
well  as  the  rewards  of  life;  in  a  word,  to 
guide  them  to  maturity.  It  Is  instructive  to 
observe  how  the  prevaUing  theory  of  Govern- 
ment stands  this  fundamental  oblieation  o-i 
its  head. 

Governments  everywhere,  and  not  least  in 
those  United  States,  Increasingly  assume  tlip 
parental  role  but  are  inherently  incapable 
of  providing  parental  wisdom.  Call  it  the 
welfare  state  or  the  Great  Society  or  wha' 
you  will,  it  is  almost  as  If  the  whole  idea 
were  to  ward  off  maturity,  or,  as  Tocque- 
ville  foresaw  more  than  a  century  ago,  to 
keep  men  "in  perpetual  childhood,"  with 
minimal  need  to  act  and  think  on  their 
own. 

The  more  obvious  purpose,  to  be  sure,  lies 
in   the  lower  reaches  of  politics:   To  garner 
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votes  by  sowing  money  in  every  possible 
field,  to  build  power  by  promising  solutions 
to  all  problems.  But  tliat  process  of  Govern- 
•nent  aggrandizement  cannot  go  unaccom- 
pained  by  some  weakening  of  individual  will. 
It  Is  necessary  only  to  note  how  placidly 
'.nany  Americans  today  accept  Federal  in- 
trusions that  would  have  been  unthinkable 

■  i  generation  or  two  ago. 

Federal  largess,  moreover,  is  by  no  means 

•he  sole  agent  of  the  alteration,  even  at  a 

ime  when  the  subsidies  are  proliferating  at 

.:  remarkable  rate.     There  is  also  a  pervasive 

T5seudo-philosophy  preached  both  in  and  out 

■  if  Government,   a  creed  of   irresponsibility. 

In  this  dark  dogma  security  becomes  the 
p;uamount  value,  overriding  thrift,  pru- 
ience.  self-reliance,  self-respect,  intelligent 
.•ccommodation  to  the  complexities  of  exist- 
•nce  and  often  indeed  simple  morality  and 
iionesty.  People  are  not  merely  to  be  helped 
vhen  In  need;  they  are  to  be  supported  no 
matter  what  they  do  or  do  not  do. 

It  could  hardly  be  more  symptomatic  of 
:he  attitude  that  in  our  era  serious  dis- 
cussion is  granted  to  the  proposition  that 
aicome  should  be  divorced  from  work,  which 
::icans  everyone  shotild  have  a  guaranteed 
;.nd  comfortable  income  regardless  of 
•Ahether  he  chooses  to  work.  That,  if  any- 
tliing  could  be,  is  a  headlong  flight  from 
p.dult  responsibility  and  straight  into  the 
.irms  of  the  all-mothering  State. 

To  look  askance  at  the  trend  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  bewail  an  impending  despotism,  at 
'cast  in  the  usual  sense.  As  Tocqueville  also 
perceived,  the  dangers  confronting  democ- 
:Mcies  are  more  subtle.  In  a  degenerated 
democracy,  the  central  authority  is  not 
wholly  exploitative  but  wlslies  the  people  to 
be  happy,  so  long  as  they  don't  think,  and  it 
.actually  tries  to  supply  their  wants  and 
necessities. 

To  function  at  all  the  "tutelary  power" 
niust  nonetheless  cover  the  surface  of  society 
•.vith  a  network  of  small,  complicated  rules, 
minute  and  uniform,  through  which  the 
more  original  minds  and  the  most  energetic 
cliaracters  cannot  penetrate,  to  rise  above 
fUe  crowd. 

Thus,  in  Tocquevilles  view  of  the  danger, 
the  wUl  of  man  is  not  shattered,  but  soft- 
ened, bent  and  guided.  »  •  »  Such  a  power 
does  not  destroy  but.  *  •  •  it  compresses, 
{ nervates,  extinguishes,  and  stupefies  a  peo- 
j)le,  till  each  nation  is  reduced  to  nothing 
:ietter  than  a  flock  of  timid  and  industrious 
inimals,  of  which  the  Government  is  the 
shepherd." 

How  near  or  far  the  American  democracy 
is  today  from  that  denouenient,  and  what 
could  realistically  be  done  to  prevent  its 
materializing — these    are    questions   without 

iiswers.  What  is  clear  is  that  we  have  al- 
.eady  moved  some  considerable  distance 
;oward  that  society  of  slieep  and  that  the 
pressiare  of  much  public  policy  and  preach- 
ment seeks  to  push  us  further  toward  it. 

Apart  from  diminishing  tlie  dignity  of 
man,  one  of  the  unhappy  aspects  of  the 
!!ight  from  responsibility  is  that  it  is  a  de- 
lusion. In  our  world  no  one  and  nothing 
can  guarantee  security  or  wash  away  all  sor- 
rows and  difficulties.  Time  and  again,  the 
Federal  Government  has  proved  its  incom- 
jictence  to  solve  the  myriad  problems  it  takes 

>n. 

Bxit  no  matter  what  a  government  at- 
'empts,  it  cannot  forever  slielter  a  people 
:rom  the  abrasive  realities  of  personal,  eco- 
uomic,  and  moral  imperatives.  To  the  ex- 
tent a  State  succeeds  in  keeping  a  citizenry 
m  perpetual  childhood,  it  can  only  assure 
them  a  more  painful  awakening  to  manhood. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  MissorrRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1965 

Mr.  CLTRTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  individ- 
ual editorial  writers  around  the  Nation 
are  beginning  to  realize  and  to  speak  out 
publicly  about  the  lack  of  discussion  in 
this  House  on  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  complicated  issues  before  us. 
Unfortunately,  it  comes  too  late  at  this 
time  but  perhaps  the  fact  that  individual 
voices  are  being  raised  will  help  convince 
some  that  fair  and  full  discussion  is  far 
preferable  to  steamroller  tactics. 

The  thing  which  is  most  puzzling  to 
me  is  that  in  view  of  the  huge  and  work- 
able majorities  which  the  Democratic 
Party  has  in  this  and  the  other  body, 
that  they  are  compelled  by  some  force 
to  prevent  scholarship  and  full  and  fair 
discussion.  One  wonders  why,  in  view 
of  their  large  numbers,  they  cannot  al- 
low the  minority  time  and  other  oppor- 
tunities to  try  to  explore  complicated 
legislation,  the  results  of  which  many  of 
us  do  not  know.  Generosity  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  would  seem  to  be  politi- 
cally wise  as  well  as  legislatively  sound. 
Their  unwillingness  to  play  fair  is  both 
disappointing  and  not  able  to  be  under- 
stood. Hopefully  columnists,  editorial 
.writers,  commentators  and  scholars  of 
the  legislative  process  will  do  some  inter- 
views in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead 
to  find  out  why  the  majority  party 
Members  feel  so  insecure  that  they  have 
to  rush  their  legislation  through  without 
adequate  discussion  and  debate.  This 
is  one  concrete  recommendation  that  I 
have  to  make  today  in  view  of  what  has 
been  happening  here  during  recent  weeks 
and  what  we  are  told  will  happen  in  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead. 

Following  is  an  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  April  6,  1965,  which  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Dereliction  in  Debate 

It's  tempting  merely  to  chuckle  about  par- 
tisan politics  when  Republicans  complain, 
as  one  of  them  did  other  day,  that  "the 
Great  Society  has  turned  into  the  great 
steamroller."  But  when  a  northern  lil)eral 
Democrat  supports  the  substance  of  that 
complaint,  perhaps  It's  time  to  listen. 

To  wit.  Representative  Edith  Green's  sear- 
ing commentary  on  both  the  administra- 
tion's primary  education  bill  and  the  tactics 
used  to  speed  House  approval  of  that  meas- 
ure. The  lady  from  Oregon  noted  that  while 
her  fellow  Democrats  brag  of  guarding  mi- 
nority rights,  their  benevolence  evidently 
doesn't  extend  to  congressional  minorities 
which  question  official  infallibility.  She  ob- 
served, "It  seems  to  me  we  have  in  the  House 
a  determined  effort  to  silence  those  who  are 
in  disagreement. ' 

The  debate  did  seem  curiously  restricted 
for  a  proposal  with  such  far-reaching  impli- 
cations. Also,  the  bill  is  such  a  Rube  Gold- 
berg contraption  that,  as  Mrs.  Green  said, 
more  debate  was  needed  simply  "to  let  the 


House  know  what  is  actually  In  the  bill." 
The  measure  is  so  confusing  that  at  one 
point  even  its  sponsors  couldn't  agree  on 
what  its- language  allowed.  Still,  its  backers 
seemed  Intent  on  passing  It  without  change, 
and  treated  most  amendments  peremptorily, 
without  record  votes  and  often  without  dis- 
cussion. 

Such  arrogance  might  be  understandable 
if  the  amendments  were  merely  political  or 
trifling.  Instead,  may  of  them  dealt  con- 
scientiously with  the  bill's  fundamentals, 
such  as  the  fact  that  while  its  ostensible 
purpose  is  helping  the  disadvantaged.  Its  sys- 
tems of  allocating  Federal  funds  heavily 
favors  already  wealthy  States. 

The  majority  even  brushed  aside  bipartisan 
attempts  to  facilitate  Judicial  tests  of  the 
bill's  constitutionality.  The  proposal  inten- 
tionally walks  close  to  the  constitutional  line 
on  church-state  questions,  and  Federal  courts 
often  evade  Jurisdiction  on  this  issue  by  find- 
ing that  no  one  Is  directly  enough  affected 
to  bring  suit.  One  proposed  amendment 
might  have  helped  simply  by  encouraging 
judicial  review:  another  definitely  specified 
who  would  be  eligible  to  start  constitutional 
tests. 

Since  the  bill  fosters  a  multiplicity  of  ap- 
proaches to  aiding  children  in  church  schools, 
it  has  endless  opportunity  for  chaos  unless 
the  constitutional  questions  are  resolved 
quickly.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Judicial  re- 
view provision  was  backed  by  the  National 
School  Board  Association,  which  represent 
boards  covering  95  percent  of  the  Nation's 
pupils.  The  House  majority  chose  to  avoid 
the  whole  constitutional  issue. 

Simple  by  closing  its  ears  to  serious  ques- 
tions, the  Democratic  majority  achieved  the 
victory  of  having  its  measure  passed  practi- 
cally untouched.  This  bit  of  vanity  means, 
among  other  things,  that  some  disadvantaged 
children  will  get  shortchanged,  and  the  Na- 
tion's school  boards  will  have  to  struggle  with 
the  tough  questions  the  House  was  afraid  to 
face.  As  with  so  many  past  Federal  pro- 
grams, the  price  for  dereliction  in  congres- 
sional debate  will  be  paid  by  those  the  pro- 
gram purports  to  help. 


Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Trial 
Judges — Essay  by  Hon.  Gordon  W. 
Chambers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  26.  1965 

Ml-.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  Gordon  W.  Chambers,  judge 
of  the  city  court,  Richmond  County, 
Ga..  has  written  an  excellent  essay  on  the 
great  duties  and  responsibilities  of  trial 
judges.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  essay  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Judicature 

(By  Gordon  W.  Chambers  1 

"Judici  Satis  Poena  est  Quod  Deum  Habet 
Ultorem." — 1  Leon,  295. 

A  thousand  defendants  are  ta-ied  by  an 
active  criminal  court  Judge  In  a  relatively 
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short  space  of  time  and  each  of  them  only 
once,  but  they  In  turn  try  civilization,  the 
law.  Justice,  and  the  Judge  a  thoxisand  times. 
Prisoner  and  Judge  pass  Judgment  on  each 
other. 

Society  must  be  protected,  and  with  cer- 
tainty, for  its  own  preservation  and  more 
thought  should  solidify  Itself  in  behalf  of 
the  law  abiding  rather  than  sentimentaliz- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  law  violator. 

it  would  be  trite  to  emphasize  in  detail 
the  terrific  responsibility  of  a  Judge  issuing 
orders,  warrants  and  commitments,  holding 
hearings  at  chambers,  to  say  nothing  of 
extrajudicial  conferences,  trying  civil  issues, 
making  rulings  and  adjudicating  subject 
matters  of  contract  or  tort  involving  immense 
sums  of  the  "root  of  all  evil,"  money,  and 
even  more  so  on  the  criminal  side  involving' 
"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
It  almost  staggers  the  imagination,  one  de- 
fendant's emotional  life  and  social  history 
with  its  ramification  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment, status,  health,  economics,  character, 
and  personality,  all  indicative  of  the  record 
of  the  cause.  The  effect  is  being  tried.  Yet. 
we  all  know  the  victimized  individual's 
right  and  the  public  interest  mvLst  also  be 
protected  by  the  exercise  of  a  certain  and 
equal  Justice  tailored  to  history,  status, 
record,  and  offense;  Just  as  we  know  In  spite 
of  our  sympathies  a  mad  dog  must  be  de- 
stroyed, a  contagion  must  be  quarantined 
and  that  we  must  give  some  of  our  property 
(taxes)  to  preserve  the  rest  of  it  and  withal 
continue  to  civilized  order  of  government 
and  society.  Multiply  this  a  thousand  times 
and  you  have  some  Idea  of  a  year  In  the  life 
of  a  Jurist. 

A  Judge  doesn't  forget  what  he  knew  as  a 
man.  His  conscience  Is  not  concerned  with 
its  own  approval  or  persuaded  by  Its  dis- 
approval of  a  statute.  He  applies  the  law, 
construes  and  Interprets,  in  all  cases  to  the 
end  that  in  truth  Justice  will  ensue  in  ac- 
cordance with  legislative  Intent.  The  Jury 
establishes  the  facts  under  rules  of  evidence 
enacted  in  search  of  the  truth  and  to  make 
sure  as  human  experience  can  make  cer- 
tain that  the  Jury's  final  verdict  reflects  the 
truth  as  they  found  It  to  be.  From  the  fil- 
ing of  civil  petition,  warrant  or  indictment 
In  criminal  accusation,  through  demurrer, 
plea  and  answer,  every  ruling  "His  Honor  " 
makes,  every  construction  and  Interpreta- 
tion, every  Judgment  rendered  or  sentence 
pronounced  places  the  Judge  on  trial. 

Still,  these  Judges  are  more  powerful 
than  President  or  potentate  within  the  limits 
of  their  court's  Jurisdiction  geographically 
and  the  subject  matter.  Therefore,  they 
should  be  thrice  more  humble  and  lose 
themselves  completely  In  applying  the  power 
of  their  ofBce  to  the  law  of  the  land  which 
is  the  last  defense  of  democratic  Institu- 
tions and  the  rights  of  society. 

Treating  life  as  It  Is.  the  great  Greek  law- 
giver, Solon,  said.  "No,  I  have  not  given  the 
people  the  best  laws;  I  have  given  them  the 
best  laws  that  they  will  stand  for."  There  is 
a  practical  equation  measured  by  our  own  en- 
lightened progress  with  civilization.  Always 
growing  apace  and  trying  to  make  things 
betier  and  as  they  should  be. 

Elected  Judges  must  have  something  more 
than  mental  attainment  and  Judicial  tem- 
pcrrtment.  Tliey  have  to  possess  political 
.■^agricity.  character,  and  personality  to  cap- 
ture the  public  imagination  or  interest  the 
sr.mc  as  nny  candidnte  aspiring  to  be  mayor 
or  nklerm.m.  Necessarily  they  have  to  meet 
:ind  know  all  classes  of  people  making  up  the 
electorate  and  it  is  essential  that  they  be 
friendly  if  they  hope  to  serve  these  people 
an  equal  and  fearless  universal  Justice.  This 
can  be  done  regardless  and  heedless  of  human 
perversity  without  compromise  of  sotil.  heart, 
mind  or  conscience. 

The  Judge  being  a  human  being,  he  can 
feel  friendly  toward  every  living  creature  and 
this  includes  sinners  as  well  as  saints,  deni- 


zens, and  also,  citizens  of  the  ecclesiastical 
clergy.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  personality 
and  strength  of  character.  A  minister  and 
a  Judge,  certainly  those  of  the  Christian 
faith,  can  be  friendly  to  sinner  and  saint 
without  granting  Immunity  to  any  citizen 
for  reaping  what  he  has  sown.  Hate  the  sin 
if  we  will,  but  never  the  sinner.  Before  in- 
dependent courts  of  justice  there  are  no 
such  things  as  friends  or  foe.  "His  Honor," 
is  very  dear  to  a  judge. 

Politically  there  are  diverse  views  as  to 
electing  a  judge  for  a  limited  tenure  or  ap- 
pointment by  leigislative,  executive  or  other 
committee  for  a  rather  lengthy  period  or  life. 
Much  can  be  said  pro  and  con,  but  with  all 
its  imperfections  the  popular  vote  can  termi- 
nate incompetence,  which  Is  very  hard  to  do 
under  life  tenure  by  impeachment.  The 
idealistic  theory  of  unlimited  tenure  has 
proved  impractical  in  State  governments 
and  from  time  to  time  it  is  censured  in  the 
Federal  system. 

The  duties  of  a  Judge  Invokes,  if  not  im- 
poses, a  cruel  responsibility  touching  as  It 
does  the  quick  of  a  dedicated  conscience, 
which  challenges  a  brave  Indifference  to  any 
personal  effect,  ambition  or  status.  God 
must  bless  with  some  mystioal  gift  those 
Judges  defiant  of  the  political  demagog 
or  boss,  deaf  to  the  cries  of  the  mob  and  im- 
mune to  subtle  influence  or  treacherous  flat- 
tery such  as  press  slanted  propaganda  or 
half  truth  vocally.  Tliese  roystically  en- 
dowed wearers  of  the  robe  can  look  into  the 
mirror  and  see  nothing  there  but  duty. 
They  have  God  as  their  avenger  and  this  is 
enough  for  them.  They  face  their  responsi- 
bility without  tremor  or  fear.  Socrates  and 
his  hemlock  come  to  mind  and  the  cross 
tranofi.xes  the  heart. 


Taxes  and  College  Teidon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

OF    MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1965 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
many  Members  who  has  introduced  leg- 
islation during  the  past  5  years  to  obtain 
tax  relief  for  parents  sending  cliildren  to 
college,  I  was  encom-aged  by  an  editorial 
in  Forbes  magazine,  April  15,  in  behalf 
of  tax  credits  for  college  expenses. 

The  article  foUows: 

Taxes  and  College  Tpition 

Why  not? 

Who  would,  could  sensibly  oppose  a  rea- 
sonable program  for  some  degree  of  Uix 
credit  for  college  txtition? 

Presidents  Kennedy.  Eisenhoiwer.  and  Tru- 
man all  advocated  various  Federal  programs 
to  encourage  and  finance  higher  education. 
President  Johnson  is  even  more  all-out  in 
his  enthusiasm  for  substantially  stepping  up 
oitr  investment  in  learning.  Every  State 
university  has  been  growing  enormously, 
straining  State  exchequers  to  meet  the  cost 
of  educating  more  eligible  nTillions  of  young 
people. 

Fortunately,  most  Americans  agree  that 
putting  money  into  schooling  and  scholar- 
ship is  the  wisest,  sotindest  type  of  invest- 
ment. Much  has  been  done  by  many  go\ - 
ernmental  agencies,  foundations,  corpor.a- 
tions  and  other  private  groups  to  provide 
scholarships  for  those  with  caUege  ability 
but  not  family  me.ms. 

In  point  of  fact,  those  who  now  have  it  the 
toughest  are  the  family  breadwinners  who  are 
earning   too   much   to   qualify   on   a  jxjverty 


basis  for  scholarship  aid,  but  too  little  to  meet, 
the  heavy  burden  of  their  youngster's  college 
costs.  Tuition,  board,  lodging,  books,  clothes 
and  assorted  stmdries  for  a  college  year  an- 
figured  to  average  over  $2,000.  If  there  is 
more  than  1  child  in  college — and  the  aver- 
age American  family  now  has  2.39  children-- 
the  strain  on  the  family  income,  even  If  It 
is  well  over  $10,000  a  year  before  taxes,  ja 
frequently  prohibitive. 

A  number  of  proposals  to  permit  a  tax 
credit  are  in  the  congressional  hopper,  som-? 
of  them  having  been  introduced  for  manv 
years.  It  is  high  time  the  advocates  got  to- 
gether on  one  measure  and  put  It  thro\igh 
The  postwar  baby  crop  is  now  of  college  ago 
and  the  squeeze  between  rising  costs  and 
larger  numbers  is  really  on  and  really  hurt- 
ing. 

With  a  President  and  a  Congress  and  a  peo- 
ple all  sympathetic  to  the  family  financial 
problem  and  all  warmly  committed  to  the 
value  of  higher  education,  It  surely  should 
be  possible  this  year  to  enact  a  meaninr'- 
ful  college  tuition  tax-credit  measure. 


Our  Position  in  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 

Monday,  April  26, 1965 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorii'l 
entitled  "The  World  Now  Knows  Pre- 
cisely How  It  Can  Have  Asian  Peace. ' 
published  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  of 
April  8,  1965;  also  an  article  entitled 
"U.S.  Concept  Is  All  Wrong,"  written  by 
Walter  Lippmann  and  recently  published.. 
Both  the  editorial  and  the  article  dciil 
generally  with  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From    the    Atlanta    Constitution,    Apr.    11, 

1965] 

The  World  Now  Knows  Precisely  How  Ir 

Can  Have   Asian   Peace 

President  Johnson  greatly  enlarged  t'..e 
possibility  of  peace  In  Vietnam  Wednesd:,? 
night  by  spelling  out  what  the  United  St<a*  s 
will  not  do,  and  what  it  will  do. 

If  the  war  must  continue,  then  "We  wi.l 
not  be  defeated.  We  will  not  grow  tiretL 
We  will  not  withdraw  •  •  •  Armed  hostility 
is  futile  •  •  •  our  resources  are  equal  to  ar^y 
challenge  •  •  •  our  patience  and  determlnr:- 
tion  are  unending  •  •  •  We  will  use  o'lr 
power  with  restraint  »  *  »  But  we  will  i-J 
it." 

Tliat  much  needed  stating  once  and  ;  r 
all,  and  it  was  so  stated. 

What  the  United  States  will  do.  if  No:  •  •. 
Vietnam  is  ready  to  call  off  its  war;  and  p-  '  - 
mit  "an  independent  Sotith  Vietnam"  to  ;!•■ 
as  it  wishes,  "securely  guaranteed"  and  "fr .^' 
from  outside  interference"  by  anybody,  v.  • 
spelled  otit  with  a  clarity,  in  advance  of  a.'.v 
negotiations,  that  may  be  unprecedented  .  ; 
modern  diplomacy. 

The  United  States  for  its  part  w^lll  acce:  " 
a  South  Vietnam  "tied  to  no  alliance,"  ar  i 
serving  as  "a  military  base  for  no  otlv  r 
country."  That  would  mean  withdrawal  >■' 
American  troops,  which  North  Vietnam  h:..- 
been  demanding  as  a  precondition  to  neg'  - 
tiations. 
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And  when  North  Vietnam  is  ready  to  talk 
over  these  essentials,  then  the  United  States 
is  ready  "for  unconditional  discussions." 

It  was  that  clear. 

What  If  North  Vietnam  Isn't  ready  to  talk? 
The  President's  threat  was  unmistakable: 
"We  have  no  desire  to  devastate  that  which 
the  people  of  North  Vietnam  have  built  with 
toil  and  sacrifice  •  •  •  But  we  will  use  our 
power." 

And  what  If  North  Vietnam  does  wish  to 
make  peace?  For  the  first  time  President 
J>>hnson  specifically  Included  North  Vietnam 
as  a  prospective  beneficiary  of  massive  de- 
vflopment  aid  for  southeast  Asia,  which 
could  secure  its  independence  from  China, 
a;r.ong  other  things.  He  asked  U  Thant  to 
or^.^nize  the  development  effort  among  all 
southeast  Asians.  He  specifically  mentioned 
hurnesslng  of  the  Mekong  which  serves  all  of 
sc-utheast  Asia.  He  put  a  billion  U.S.  dollars 
on  the  barrelhead  to  start  the  underwriting, 
and  he  Invited  the  rest  of  the  world  to  join 
i;;  —specifically  Including  Russia — lest  any- 
body think  this  was  an  oily  American  effort 
to  buy  southeast  Asia  away  from  commu- 
nism per  se. 

In  a  very  shrewd  way.  though.  It  did  rep- 
resent an  effort  to  buy  southeast  Asia  away 
from  China.  Russia  can  afford  to  join  us 
hugely  in  the  development  financing.  China 
lucks  the  resources.  Russia  doesn't  want  to 
see  China  take  southeast  Asia.  Neither  does 
Nr)rth  Vietnam  want  to  be  taken  by  China. 
Tiie  President  figures  they  can  all  add. 

So  there  It  It.  It  couldn't  be  clearer.  With 
exir.aordinary  candor,  the  President  has 
opened  a  way  to  a  peace  desirable  to  everyone 
but  China — and  closed  the  way  to  any  fur- 
ther doubt  about  American  will  If  North  Viet- 
nim  chooses  war. 


U.S.  Concept  Is  All  Wrong 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Washington. — Why  Is  It,  it  Is  time  to  ask. 
I'iat  our  position  In  Asia  has  declined  so 
£l  arply  though  we  are  widening  and  intensl- 
f.  ing  the  war  In  Vietnam? 

According  to  the  so-called  domino  theory, 
t'.<e  United  States  would  lose  the  respect  and 
s.:pport  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  If,  In  confront- 
l!ig  Chinese  communlBm.  it  showed  Itself  to 
be  a  paper  tiger  and  refrained  from  military 
action.  For  3  months,  since  February,  we 
hrae  applied  this  theory  ever  more  vigorously. 
And  what  are  the  results?  Quite  contrary  to 
x^hat  was  predicted:  today  the  United  States 
is  not  only  isolated  but  Increasingly  opposed 
by  every  major  power  In  Asia. 

With  the  exception  of  Japan,  which  has  a 
g'^vernment  but  not  a  people  who  support 
(-■■ir  policy,  all  the  Asian  powers  are  against 
tH  on  this  Issue — not  only  China  and  Indo- 
nesia, but  the  Soviet  Union,  India,  and  Pak- 
istan. The  crucial  fact  is  that,  although  the 
••*. -!an  powers  are  by  no  means  at  peace  with 
c:'.(?  another,  what  they  do  have  In  common 
is  an  Increasingly  vociferous  opposition  to 
t.'.o  escalated  war  we  have  been  waging  since 
February.  India  and  Pakistan,  India  and 
Ciiina,  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
r:  arrellng  to  the  point  of  war  with  one 
j-ijther.  But  they  are  united  in  con- 
d  nmlng  our  February  war. 

GENERAL   opposition 

The  administration  should  put  this  fact  in 
i  -  pipe  and  smoke  it.  It  should  ponder  the 
'  -t  that  there  exists  such  general  Asian 
<"■  nositlon  to  our  war  In  Asia.  The  Presl- 
ey ;it's  advisers  can  take  some  comfort,  but 
:-  --hty  little,  from  the  fact  that  alined  with 
!•  is  the  Thailand  Government  In  Bangkok, 
vr.ich  Is  Independent  though  weak;  the  gov- 
ernment m  Seoul,  which  we  subsidize;  the 
r  vernment  In  Taipei,  which  we  protect;  the 
F  'vernment  In  Saigon,  which  governs  some- 
'  ing  less  than  half  of  South  Vietnam, 
I'  ndering  the  matter,  we  must,  alas,  put  Into 
t.'-e  other  scale  the  ominous,  rising  antl- 
Amerlcanlsm  In  the  Philippines. 


The  dominoes  are  Indeed  falling,  and  they 
are  falling  away  from  ua. 

What  is  the  root  of  all  this  swelling  antl- 
Amerlcanlsm  among  the  Asians?  It  Is  that 
they  regard  our  war  in  Vietnam  as  a  war  by 
a  rich,  powerful,  white.  Western  nation 
against  a  weak  and  poor  Asian  nation,  a  war 
by  white  men  from  the  West  against  non- 
white  men  In  Asia.  We  can  talk  until  the 
cows  come  home  about  how  we  are  fighting 
for  the  freedom  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 
But  to  the  Asian  peoples  It  is  obviously  and 
primarily  an  American  war  against  an  Asian 
people. 

In  my  view  the  President  is  in  grave 
trouble.  He  Is  In  grave  trouble  because  he 
has  not  taken  to  heart  the  historic  fact  that 
the  role  of  the  Western  white  man  as  a  ruler 
In  Asia  was  ended  forever  In  the  Second 
World  War.  Against  the  Japanese  the  West- 
em  white  powers  were  unable  to  defend  their 
colonies  and  protectorates  In  Asia.  That  put 
an  end  to  the  white  man's  domination  in 
Asia  which  had  begun  in  the  15th  century. 

TTLTIICATS    VICTORY 

Since  then,  despite  our  ultimate  victory 
over  the  Japanese  Empire,  the  paramount 
rule  has  been  that  Asians  will  have  to  be 
ruled  by  Asians  and  that  the  Western  white 
powers  can  never  work  out  a  new  relation- 
ship with  the  Asian  peoples  except  as  they 
find  a  basis  of  political  equality  and  non- 
intervention on  which  economic  and  cultural 
exchanges  can  develop. 

This  great  historic  fact  Is  an  exceedingly 
difficult  one  for  many  westerners  to  digest 
and  accept.  It  is  as  hard  for  them  to  accept 
this  new  relationship  with  Asia  as  it  is  for 
many  a  southerner  in  this  country  to  accept 
the  desegregation  of  schools  and  public  ac- 
commodations. The  Asia  lands  who  stUl  in- 
stinctively think  of  Asia  In  prewar  terms 
are  haunted  by  Rudyard  Kipling  and  the 
white  man's  burden  and  the  assumption  that 
east  of  Suez  are  the  lesser  breeds  without  the 
law. 

UntU  we  purge  ourselves  of  these  old  pre- 
conceptions and  prejudices,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  deal  with  Asian  problems,  and  we 
shall  find  ourselves,  as  we  are  today  In  Viet- 
nam, In  what  the  German  poet  described  as 
the  unending  purstilt  of  the  ever-fleeting 
object  of  desire. 


AnneniaB  Martyr's  Day 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26.  1965 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Turkish  mas- 
sacre of  the  Armenian  nation,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Maine.  His  Excel- 
lency John  H.  Reed,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion setting  Saturday,  April  24,  1965,  as 
Armenian  Martyr's  E>ay.  I  think  it  Is 
appropriate  that  Members  of  the  89th 
Congress  be  informed  of  the  action  by 
the  State  of  Maine. 

The  proclamation  follows: 

Armenian  Martyr's  Day  Proclamation 
state  op  maine 

Whereas  50  years  ago,  on  April  24,  1915,  the 
Government  of  Turkey  ordered  the  massacre 
of  the  Armenian  nation  which  before  its 
termination  was  to  take  the  toll  of  1  million 
lives,  with  an  additional  1  million  displaced, 
111,  and  In  want;  and 

Whereas  the  beginning  of  the  Armenian 
martyrdom   marked   at  the   same   time   tbe 


opening  of  the  many  Important  contributions 
to  the  Allied  war  effort  in  W<H-ld  War  I  by  tbe 
Armenian  nation,  affectionately  termed  "The 
LltUe  Ally"  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  at 
tiie  United  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas  the  sacrifice  of  the  Armenian  na- 
tion In  the  cause  of  virtuous  government, 
freedom.  Justice,  and  human  rights  serves 
to  remind  us  that  mankind  Is  ready  to 
perish  in  the  Interest  of  noble  causes;  and 

Whereas  In  this  anniversary  year  oif  the 
1915  genocide  of  the  Armenian  nation  It  Is 
significant  to  remember  those  men,  women, 
and  children  who  perished  in  violence,  to 
honor  their  memory  and  pay  tribute  to  their 
self-sacrifice : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  H.  Reed.  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  do  hereby  proclaim 
Saturday,  April  24,  1965.  as  Armenian 
Martyr's  E>ay.  and  urge  that  proper  recogni- 
tion be  accorded  to  this  solemn  occasion. 

Given  at  the  office  of  the  Govem<M"  at  Au- 
gusta and  sealed  with  the  great  seal  at  tbe 
State  of  Maine,  this  15th  day  of  April  1965, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  189th. 

By  the  Governor: 

John  H   Reed. 


iDdianapoIis  Tones  Praises  Secretary 
Fowler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

of    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  26. 1965 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler 
made  an  address  before  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors.  It  was  his  first  major 
speech  since  assuming  the  p>ost  of  Secre- 
tary, and  it  received  a  wurm  reception 
by  the  newspapermen  who  were  there. 

TTie  Indianapolis  Times  was  among  the 
newspapers  which  commented  favorably 
in  its  editorial  pages  on  this  address. 
I  ask  unanimoxis  consent  that  an  editorial 
of  April  21,  which  was  published  in  that 
newspaper  under  the  title  "Fowler's  Eco- 
nomics Lecture,"  may  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Indianapolis  Times.  Apr.  21.  1965] 
Powleb's  Economics  Lsctuke 

In  his  first  major  speech  as  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Henry  H.  Fowler  last 
weekend  delivered  a  lecture  on  economics  to 
a  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors.  The  lecture  made  unusually 
good  commonsense. 

Here  are  some  of  the  points  Fowler  made: 

There  is  no  one  theory  on  which  economic 
progress  can  rest.  We  gain  by  a  host  of  prac- 
tical policies  which  are  "pragmatic  rather 
than  dogmatic,  balanced  rather  than  extreme, 
pesillent  rather  than  rigid." 

The  Government  by  itself  cannot  fashion 
any  cure-alls  or  solutions  for  economic  prob- 
lems; the  prime  mover  has  to  be  the  private 
economy. 

The  Government's  responsibility  lies  In 
sound  tax  policies  which  stimulate  business 
ratlier  tlian  hamper  it,  in  a  "rigorous"  con- 
trol of  Government  spending,  and  In  mone- 
tary practices  which  permit  suitable  long- 
term  credit  and  make  for  price  stability. 
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There  is  such  a  thing  as  "excessive"  growth 
in  the  economy,  which  can  promote  Inflation. 
This  is  to  be  avoided. 

Fowler's  statements  were  In  contrast  to 
some  of  the  high-flown  ideas  we  so  often  hear 
from  Government  officials,  or  even  private 
economists,  who  talk  as  though  a  single  pet 
theory  of  their  own  could  provide  instant 
prosperity,  who  never  are  influenced  by  the 
failure  of  these  theories,  who  complain  our 
national  growth  has  been  lagging,  who  think 
the  Government,  merely  by  spending,  can 
solve  everything. 

The  Treasury  Secretary  thinks  the  reduc- 
tions in  sale  or  excise  taxes  President  John- 
son is  about  to  propose  will  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  price  reductions  and  at  the  same  time 
bolster  private  purchasing  power.  But  he 
warned  against  anything  but  "prudent"  tax 
cuts — which,  for  one  thing,  simply  would  fur- 
ther the  perennial  roxuid  of  Government  defi- 
cits. Fowler,  almost  uniquely  for  a  Wash- 
ington ofBclal,  seems  to  think  these  are  bad 
btisiness. 

If  the  policies  Fowler  outlined  are  to  be 
Government  policies  the  next  4  years,  then 
the  country  can  Indeed  look  forward  to  a 
burgeoning  economy.  We  hope  the  spenders 
and  theorists  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Government  will  refrain  from  meddling. 


Additional  U.S.  Aid  to  Nasser's  Egypt? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF   CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26. 1965 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago.  on  April  21,  there  appeared  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Additional  U.S.  Aid  to  Nasser's 
Egypt?"  the  full  text  of  which  follows: 

ADDrrioNAL  UJS.  Am  to  Nasser's  Egypt? 

Can  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  be  serious  in  his 
reported  request  for  $500  million  in  U.S.  aid 
to  Egypt  over  the  next  3  years?  Ah,  Indeed  he 
can.  Like  the  patricide  who  seeks  mercy  from 
the  court  because  he  is  now  an  orphan.  Nasser 
has  always  shown  an  Incredible  impudence  in 
his  dealings  with  the  United  States. 

Being  slow  to  anger  and  quick  to  forgive 
may  well  be  a  commendable  virtue,  but  it  is 
one  that  has  definite  limits  In  International 
relations.  The  House  recognized  this  in  Jan- 
uary when  It  voted  to  halt  further  sxirplus 
food  shipments  to  Egypt.  Under  executive 
prodding  this  stand  was  abandoned. 

But  the  Hoxise  vote  reflected  a  widespread 
feeling  that  In  Egypt's  case  the  United  States 
has  run  out  of  cheeks  to  turn.  Just  as  It  has 
run  out  of  libraries  for  Egyptians  to  burn 
down. 

Most  of  the  $1.2  billion  In  U.S.  aid  to  Egypt 
since  1952  has  consisted  of  surplus  food, 
mostly  grain.  The  United  States  doesn't 
want  to  take  this  food  out  of  the  mouths  of 
hungry  fellahin.  But  an  end  to  UJS.  wheat 
sales,  which  Nasser  has  said  he  expects  and 
has  planned  for,  wouldn't  have  to  do  this. 

The  serious  shortages  of  food  and  otiier 
consumer  necessities  in  Egypt  haven't  oc- 
curred simply  because  Eg^-pt  is  a  poor  coun- 
try with  a  too  rapidly  growing  population. 
The  shortages  exist  because  the  Egj-ptian 
Government  has  squandered  countless  mil- 
lions on  needless,  unproductive,  and  largely 
malicious  enterprises  of  no  value  at  all  t-o 
the  Egyptian  people. 

Nasser  has  had  no  trouble  finding  the 
money  to  svistain  a  50,000-man  army  in 
Yemen,  or  to  supply  Congo  rebels,  or  to 
subvert  other  governments,  or  to  pay  off  on 


$1  billion  worth  of  Soviet  arms.  With 
limited  resovu-ces,  he  has  chosen  which 
courses  to  follow. 

The  State  Department  argues  about  the 
need  to  maintain  a  U.S.  influance  in  Egypt. 
What  influence?  Nasser  daily  grows  chum- 
mier with  the  Communists  and  meddles  more 
openly  in  the  business  of  other  nations.  He 
has  worked,  independently  or  as  a  Soviet 
agent,  against  free  world  interests  at  a  score 
of  points. 

It  is  impossible  to  see  why  the  United 
States,  through  aid  of  any  kind,  should  con- 
tribute to  the  furtherance  of  these  policies. 
The  answer  to  any  Egyptian  aid  request  is 
written  in  Nasser's  own  record. 

The  opinion  expressed  is  precisely  that 
which  I  hold  on  this  subject,  and  it  is 
shared  by  my  constituents,  as  indicated 
in  their  many  letters  to  me  over  the  past 
months. 

In  view  of  Nasser's  past  performances, 
and  particularly  his  grossly  insulting  ac- 
tions and  speeches  during  this  last  year, 
I  simply  cannot  see  how  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment can  possibly  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  any  further  request  for 
U.S.  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
without  a  strong,  positive  Indication  of 
a  sincere  and  definite  about-face  in  posi- 
tion and  policy. 

So  far  as  I  can  determine,  the  con- 
tinued discretion  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent early  in  this  congressional  session 
has  had  absolutely  no  effect  in  what  ap- 
pears to  be  our  continually  deteriorating 
relations  with  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
A  firmer  approach  to  the  problem 
through  the  executive  branch  might 
serve  some  useful  purpose.  There  can 
be  no  question,  however,  that  it  appears 
more  advisable  to  exert  pressure  for  a 
policy  change  through  provision  for  pro- 
hibition of  further  assistance  in  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

I  earnestly  caution  my  colleagues  to 
watch  this  development  closely,  and  un- 
less some  more  effective  presentation 
evinces  a  promise  of  improved  relations, 
I  urge  them — on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — 
to  stand  resolute  to  the  position  origi- 
nally adopted  by  the  House  in  its  vote 
on  January  26  of  this  year,  and  to  do 
what  we  can  to  convince  the  other  body 
that  such  position  has  proved  to  be  cor- 
rect. 


Wisconsin:  Mother  of  Circuses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  26,  1965 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  and  include  the  attached  article. 

Wisconsin  is  best  known  as  ■Americas 
Dalryland,"  but  it  is  also  the  "Mother  of 
Circuses."  The  greatest  of  all.  Ringling 
Bros.  Circus,  was  spawned  in  Bara- 
boo,  Sauk  County,  hometown  of  the 
Ringlings.  In  this  circus  city  is  the  Cir- 
cus World  Museum,  operated  by  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.    It 


is  a  tremendous  tourist  attraction,  lur- 
ing increasing  numbers  eveiT  year  to  see 
this  authentic  circus  of  yesteryear. 

It  is  so  aptly  described  in  the  Northern 
Natural  Gas  Co.'s  Transmission  maga- 
zine, that  I  submit  it  herewith  in  the 
hope  it  will  prove  of  interest  to  those 
who  read  this  Record: 

Baraboo's  Circus  World   Museum 
Often,  when  one  thinks  of  a  museum,  lio 
is    vulnerable    to    thoughts    of    a    cavernoi^^ 
hall,  musty  and  dusty. 

Most  museums  are  not  like  that,  but  noiip 
shatters  this  image  more  than  the  Circii- 
World  Museum  In  Baraboo,  Wis.,  some  3u 
miles  northwest  of  Madison. 

Cloaked  in  bright  colors  and  noisily  ali''-- 
the  museum  is  owned  and  operated  by  th'. 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  anti 
annually  it  attracts  more  than  125,000  poi- 
sons during  a  mid-May  to  mid-Septembtr 
season. 

Director  C.  P.  "Chappie"  Fox,  author  «.  ;" 
five  books  dealing  with  the  circus  life,  dc- 
scrlt>es   the  hubub  of  activity  simply: 

"This  is  the  way  it's  supposed  to  be.  Tho 
circuses  of  yesteryear  were  like  this.  Every- 
thing has  to  be  authentic.  Sure,  there  a:° 
easier  ways  to  do  many  of  the  things  we 
perform  and  construct  here,  such  as  the  re- 
habilitation of  circus  wagons,  but  if  it  isni 
authentic  the  public  resents  it  and  we're  i  . 
trouble." 

To  do  the  museiim  Justice,  it  takes  a  mini- 
mum of  4  hours  to  see  and  do  everything.  A 
thorough  inspection  would  fill  an  entire  dav 
Before  the  features  of  the  museum  are  de- 
scribed, it  is  probably  best  to  answer  tl;> 
following  question  at  this  time:  Why  in 
Baraboo,  anyway? 

Wisconsin  is  probably  best  known  ,.^ 
America's  dalryland.  It  also  is  the  "Mother 
of  the  Circuses."  Of  100  circuses  whic-i 
emerged  from  various  communities  in  Wi  - 
consin,  the  greatest  of  all,  Ringling  Bros. 
World's  Greatest  Shows,  was  spawned  in 
Baraboo,  hometown  of  the  brothers. 

Tiie  famed  Ringling  Bros.  Circus  was  l>o!  n 
on  May  19,  1884,  under  meager  circun;- 
stanccs — in  terms  of  both  finance  and  talen; . 
After  a  small  parade  through  Baraboo,  tlu' 
customers  were  treated  to  acts  of  Jugglirs 
and  tumbling  and  the  antics  of  a  clown,  rJ.l 
under  a  tent  40  by  95  feet. 

Sympathetic  and  apparently  footloo-o 
farmers  used  their  wagons  and  horses  '  o 
transport  the  circus  to  the  next  town.  lu 
a  matter  of  20  years  Ringling  Bros,  w  s 
challenging  Barnum  &  Bailey  for  circle 
supremacy. 

Ringling  Bros,  wintered  in  Baraboo  from 
1884  to  1919,  but  when  Barnum  &  Bailey  w.s 
acquired,  off-season  headquarters  were 
moved  to  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Once  the  circus  left  town,  lore  was  U;t 
to  the  oldtimers.  In  the  1940'8  John  M. 
Kelley,  for  many  years  legal  adviser  f'^r 
Ringling  Bros.,  retired  to  Baraboo. 

He  talked  up  the  idea  for  a  circus  museu:n. 
and  tried  long  in  vain  to  sell  it  to  the  civ:- 
7.e-ns.  Finally,  after  much  preaching,  tl.e 
spark  ignited  in  the  mid-1950's  and  B:\r;  - 
taoo's  businessmen  got  behind  the  pla'.i. 
Circus  World  Museum,  Inc..  was  organi:--' (i 
and  a  successful  fund  drive  was  culmina'<  i 
in   1958. 

That  same  year  the  city  of  Baraboo  hour:  '. 
one  of  the  nine  Ringling  Bros,  buildin  - 
Which  lined  Water  Street  a  couple  of  bloc;;-; 
from  the  downtown  section.  The  buildi:  _' 
was  turned  over  to  the  mviseum,  and  sevei  ! 
biisinessmen  bfuided  together  to  constr\!'  t 
two  more  for  concessions.  Word  began  ''^ 
spread.  Soon  circus  memorabilia  began  filie.  - 
ing  in — circus  wagons,  costvimes,  vint.i  • 
posters,  and  many  others. 

On  July  2,  1959.  the  museum  opened,  con- 
plete  with  parade.     Forty  thousand  saw  H't 
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parade;  10,000  crowded  past  the  exhibits. 
Among  celebrities  on  hand  was  Actress 
Rhonda  Fleming,  star  of  the  movie.  "Big 
Circus,"  which  premiered  at  the  Al  Ringing 
Theater  in  Baraboo  that  day. 

With  the  museum  on  sound  financial  foot- 
ing, the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin 
Took  over  the  operation.  Ehiring  the  post  6 
years,  3  additional  buUdings  have  been 
jjurchased,  and  the  size  of  the  grounds  has 
been  increased  to  where  it  now  totals  15 
acres. 

The  museum  has  a  fantastic  wealth  of  arti- 
cles on  display.  There  are  authentic  circus 
wardrobes,  phot<^raphs,  and  art  work  of  per- 
forming horses,  intricate  wood  carvings,  pho- 
tographs of  current  circus  acts  and  personal- 
ities, flamboyant  examples  of  circus  adver- 
tising and  lithographs,  colorful  circus  wagon 
'vheels,  photos  of  famous  sideshows,  and  a 
history  of  the  circus  in  Wisconsin. 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  display  Is  a 
miniature  circus  built  by  John  Zweifel.  It  is 
an  exact  replica  of  the  Ringling  circus  of 
:956  containing  25,000  individual  pieces,  most 
cf  which  are  animat-ed.  The  Circus  World 
Museum  also  owns  40  colorful  circus  wagons. 
•vhe  largest  coUectlon  In  the  world. 

Suppljring  real  flavor  is  a  steam  calliope 
'.vhlch  blasts  out  in  concert  every  half  hour. 
Twice  a  day.  under  a  smaller  size  version 
f  the  "big  top,"  trained  animal  acts  take  to 
he  ring,  including  three  elephants,  12  po- 
nies, dogs,  clowns,  and  acrobats.  Twice  a 
day  a  seven-car  ctrc\is  train  on  800  feet  of 
track  Is  tmloaded  by  eight  Percheron  horses 
nnd  a  chain-driven  truck  Just  as  it  was  done 
in  the  old  days. 

Roaming  the  premises  are  a  goat  pulling 
a  wagon  in  which  children  can  ride  and  an 
even-tempered,  nonspitting  llama  named 
Lloyd. 

Another  of  the  top  attractions  is  a  25- 
minute  tour  of  Baraboo  In  an  ojjen  carriage 
;  lined  by  a  Jeep  where  points  of  historic 
Interest  related  to  the  circus  are  described. 

New  at  the  musevim  in  1965  will  be  an 
S5-foot  railroad  advertising  car  used  by  the 
:.dvance  men  to  beat  the  drums  for  the  com- 
ing circus.  The  car  is  the  last  one  actually 
ised  by  Ringling  Bros.  &  Barnum  &  Bailey. 
la  the  car  will  be  a  graphic  history  of  cU-cua 
printing  and  design  including  a  pastemakmg 
':>oiler.  The  car  will  even  be  outfitted  with 
bunks  used  by  the  advance  men. 

Another  Innovation  this  year  will  be  a 
i-ewly  acquired  side  show  of  memorable  cir- 
cus freaks  of  th«  late  1800's,  all  molded  of 
Fiberglas  and  housed  under  a  20-  by  40-foot 
'ent. 

The  Circus  World  Museum  relies  entirely 
on  ixs  admissions  and  donations  to  stay  In 
the  black,  and  museum  oflQcials  are  quick 
10  point  out  that  the  admission  price  takes 
care  of  the  entire  tour  with  no  hidden  fees 
V  ithin  the  gates. 

Of  course,  not  all  donations  come  In  the 
form  of  cash,  but  they  are  equally  if  not 
more  valuable.  "Chappie"  Fox  explains :  "As 
tiie  fame  of  the  museum  has  spread,  we  have 
received  articles  and  collections  from  all  over 
•he  coimtry.  We  try  to  work  most  of  them 
into  displays,  but  one  of  the  greatest  values 
is  that  It  provides  an  hnportant  research 
iunctlon.  a  key  area  of  our  operation." 

The  Circus  World  Museum  makes  a  signifl- 
-ant  economic  contribution  to  Baraboo,  a 
^ity  of  7.500. 

First  of  all.  It  has  an  annual  payroll  of  over 
•^40.000,  employing  15  persons  during  the 
^  immer  and  9  during  the  winter. 

Of  more  Importance  is  the  tide  of  visitors 
•ach  year.  After  this  season  they  will  num- 
•  er  close  to  a  mUlion  since  the  openine  in 
:9.59. 

^  Fox  describes  the  impact :  "Bankers  In 
Baraboo  have  told  me  that  the  average  visitor 
^'>  the  museum  spends  anjrwhere  from  $3  to 
•3  in  town  In  addition  to  our  admission. 
Multiply  that  by  a  million,  and  you  have  a 
i'retty  impressive  figure." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARBS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    IdNNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26.  1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mili- 
tary events  in  South  'Vietnam  have  thus 
far  overshadowed  what  could  be  the  most 
significant  international  cooperative 
project  yet  undertaken  in  the  world. 

The  Mekong  River  plan  has  been  in  the 
planning  stage  for  some  time.  This  ex- 
citing and  challenging  idea  could  become 
reality  if  a  peaceful  settlement  can  be 
reached  in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  pledged  a  billion  dol- 
lars for  this  cooperative  project,  and  I 
am  certain  that  the  United  States  stands 
ready  to  do  even  more  if  called  upon  for 
assistance. 

In  a  Washington  Star  editorial  of 
April  21,  1965,  the  promise  and  potential 
of  this  enterprise  were  eloquently  de- 
scribed. I  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
the  editorial  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

The  Promise  of  the  Mekong 

Although  nothing  much  can  come  of  It 
until  there  is  a  peaceful  and  guaranteed 
settlement  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  there  is 
great  promise  In  President  Johnson's  offer  of 
large-scale  American  aid  to  improve  the  lot 
of  all  the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia,  includ- 
ing the  North  Vietnamese.  He  will  ask  Con- 
gress, he  says,  to  approve  "a  billion-dollar 
American  investment  in  this  effort"  as  soon 
as  it  gets  underway  as  an  International  co- 
operative enterprise.  The  investment  should 
prove  to  be  good. 

The  enterprise,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has 
been  in  the  planning  stage  for  some  years 
past.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  United 
Nations,  no  fewer  than  21  countries,  a  dozen 
specialized  U.N.  agencies,  and  several  private 
business  organizations  and  foundations 
have  been  contributing  millions  of  dollars 
and  invaluable  brainpower  to  it.  The  first 
objective  is  to  begin  translating  the  plana 
into  action,  with  a  view  to  developing  the 
immense  potentialities  of  the  2,600-mlle- 
long  Mekong  River,  which  is  one  of  the 
world's  greatest. 

This  river,  which  has  it  source  In  Tibet 
and  empties  into  the  South  China  Sea,  has 
a  basin  that  covers  381.000  square  mile*, 
whicli  is  much  larger  than  Prance.  The  ri- 
parian states  directly  affected  are  Cambodia. 
Laos.  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam,  and  It 
is  noteworthy  that  these  four — despite  their 
bitter  political  antagonisms — have  long  been 
working  together  in  support  of  efforts  to 
harness  the  MekoiLg  for  their  mutual  en- 
richment. The  economic  and  social  better- 
ment of  50  mimon  human  beings  is  Involved, 
and  at  least  another  50  million  wUl  be 
helped  if  the  basin's  potentials  are  effectively 
exploited. 

In  President  Johnson's  words.  "The  task 
is  nothing  less  than  to  enrich  the  hopes  and 
existence  of  more  than  100  million  people. 
•  •  •  The  vast  Mekong  River  can  provide 
food  and  water  and  power  on  a  scale  to 
dwarf  even  our  own  TV  A."  Experts  have 
estimated,  for  example,  that  the  Mekong's 
waters  can  be  used  for  irrigation  effective 
enough  to  increase  rice  production  500  to  600 
percent.  Clearly,  in  terms  of  agriculture, 
industry  and  things  like  rural  electrification, 
the  river's  harnessing  promises  to  b«  benefi- 
cently revolutionaxy. 

The  Asians  are  well  aware  of  all  this,  and 


great  auaa,ben  at  them — assuming  tb«x^ 
haar  the  Voice  of  America — must  be  eno^u^ 
aged  by  what  the  President  has  pledged. 
Actually,  of  course,  the  $1  billion  he  has  men- 
tioned seems  conservative.  It  probably 
would  be  but  the  start  of  a  mucii  largw 
American  contribution  In  the  event  of  • 
genuine  international  cooperative  effort- 
more  or  less  like  the  Marshall  Plan  that 
■aTed  Western  £urope — to  stem  the  Red  tide 
and  keep  southeast  Asia  free. 


Great  Society  Question  Marks 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or  CALirOKKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  April  26. 1965 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  has  performed  a  note- 
worthy service  in  bringing  to  public  at- 
tention some  of  the  serious  questions 
which  exist  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration legislative  program. 

In  an  editorial  entitled,  "Great  Society 
Question  Marks"  the  Times  poses  ques- 
tions that  must  be  faced  about  the  far- 
reaching  role  the  Federal  Government 
would  assume  at  the  National.  State,  and 
local  levels  of  government  under  various 
programs  enacted  by  the  Congress  and 
proposals  under  consideration. 

I  believe  the  editorial  will  be  of  interest 
to  Members  of  Congress.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  submit  the  editorial 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  : 

Great  Societt  Question  Mapks 

As  the  89th  Congress  completes  its  first 
100  days.  President  Johnson  U  getting  high 
marks  for  the  impressive  volume  of  Great 
Society  measiu-es  which  are  becoming  law. 

Whether  It  Is  sound  legislation,  taking 
Americans  along  a  route  they  actually  want 
to  travel,  is  another  question. 

One  thing  Is  clear:  Under  Mr.  Johnson ts 
leadership  the  Federal  Government  is  as- 
suming an  unprecedented  role  of  leadership, 
even  dominance.  In  areaa  traditlCHially  in  the 
local  and  State  bailiwick. 

Under  measures  already  signed.  Federal  aid 
to  elementary  and  secondary  schools  wUl  be- 
come a  reality  for  the  first  time — with  Wash- 
ington keeping  a  veto  power  over  how  the 
money  is  used. 

The  so-called  Appalachla  bill  bceaks  new 
ground,  too.  In  taxing  citizens  everywhere  to 
subsidize  economic  recovery  and  development 
in  one  region. 

Pederal  responsibility  for  medical  care  for 
the  aged  is  asserted  in  the  multlbUlion-doUar 
medicare  bUl  which  has  passed  the  House. 

Still  peiKllng  are  White  House  proposals  to 
pay  rent  subsidies  to  middle-income  families, 
to  inject  Washington  into  city  planning  and 
to  double  the  antipoverty  program. 

Kach  of  these  measures  represents  an  effort 
to  deal  with  real  problems  which  must  be 
met  at  some  level  of  govermnent.  The  ques- 
tion is  which  level. 

Great  Society  champions  argue  that  local 
and  State  governments  have  proved  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  do  the  Job.  and  that  Wash- 
ington has  the  responslbUlty  to  move  in — 
which  It  is  now  doing. 

What  la  alarming  is  that  such  a  momentous 
shift  In  American  government  could  take 
place  with  no  true  national  dialog,  and  so 
Uttle  pnbUc  recognition  that  it  ia  even  tak- 
ing place. 
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Problem  one  is  that  so  much  legislation  la 
being  passed  so  fast  that  no  one  is  quite  svire 
what  jokers  may  be  In  the  deck. 

Another  trouble  is  that,  in  a  sense,  no 
opposition  party  exists.  Republicans  are  out- 
numbered more  than  two  to  one  In  both 
houses.  And  many,  understandably,  are  too 
concerned  with  rebuilding  the  party  image 
to  take  a  vocal  antlspendlng  stance. 

Normally,  the  Democrats  would  soon  fall 
out  among  themselves,  and  a  dollar-conscious 
business  community  would  raise  an  outcry. 

President  Johnson,  however,  heads  off  such 
criticism  by  calling  in  potential  opponents 
and  hearing  their  views  while  the  legislation 
Is  being  drafted.  Thus,  a  consensus  is 
reached,  with  little  fanfare,  before  the  bill 
even  reaches  Congress. 

This  Is  remarkably  astute  politics,  and  it 
makes  for  deceptively  smooth  government. 
But  It  smothers  the  kind  of  public  discussion 
essential  to  healthy  democracy. 

What,  for  example,  will  be  the  futiu-e  costs 
of  medicare,  aid  to  education  and  the  anti- 
F>overty  program?  No  one  knows — except 
that  the  present  price  tag  is  only  a  starter. 

Another  foot-ln-the-door  tactic  is  to  leave 
legislation  purposely  vague  in  order  to  skirt 
opposition.  The  Idea  is.  "pass  it  now  and  fix 
It  later." 

Mr.  Johnson  will  have  his  problems  later 
in  the  form  of  soaring  budgets,  higher  taxes, 
court  testa,  and  administrative  waste  and 
confusion.  By  that  time,  however,  there  may 
be  no  turning  back  from  the  welfare  state, 
L.B.J,  style. 


The  Posture  of  Neutrality 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26,  1965 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  Include 
the  following  essay,  entitled  "The  Pos- 
ture of  Neutrality,"  which  was  delivered 
at  the  graduation  ceremony  at  Holly- 
wood High  School  on  Thursday.  January 
28.  by  Miss  Nancy  Knight.  I  am  not 
only  deeply  Impressed,  but  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  sentiments  expressed  In 
her  paper,  for  the  very  survival  of  our 
great  Republic  depends  upon  the  youth 
of  today. 

The  essay  follows: 

The  Posture   of  Neutrality 

Recently,  a  major  metropolitan  newspaper 
published  the  results  of  a  public  opinion  poU. 
The  question:  Are  you  in  favor  of  Federal 
aid  to  education?  The  significant  conclusion, 
obvious  in  the  results  of  this  poll,  did  not  lie 
in  the  percentage  of  those  who  reacted  nega- 
tively or  those  who  responded  affirmatively. 
Standing  out  like  an  ominous  flare  at  the 
scene  of  a  highway  dLsaster  was  the  frighten- 
ing fact  that  more  than  one-half  of  those  in- 
terviewed expressed  no  opinion  at  all.  These 
are  the  neutrals,  those  who  lack  sufficient  in- 
terest to  examine,  to  evaluate,  and  to  take 
a  stand.  Progress,  whether  it  is  achieved  by 
an  Individual,  a  nation,  or  the  universe,  al- 
ways Is  the  product  of  active  Involvement.  In 
this  great  period  of  social  upheaval  and 
change,  to  what  extent  are  we  involved?  Are 
we  to  be  spectators  or  participants? 

History  has  proven  that  men  who  cling  to 
their  positions  of  neutrality  have  stunted  the 
growth  of  new  ideas  and  Impeded  progress. 
Those  who  fall  to  take  a  stand  do  not  fulfill 
their  obligation  to  society. 


Pontitis  Pilate  is  a  classic  example  of  a  neu- 
tral. In  his  capacity  as  Roman  provincial 
governor,  he  was  called  upon  to  decide  wheth- 
er Christ  should  be  put  to  death.  The  Bible 
records  his  evasion  of  responsibility  in  Mat- 
thew 27:  24  which  reads,  "He  took  water  and 
washed  his  hands  before  the  multitudes,  say- 
ing, I  am  Innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just 
man."  Pontius  Pilate's  conscience  dictated 
a  coxu-se  of  action.  He  believed  that  Christ 
was  an  innocent  man,  but  was  alraid  to  resist 
the  majority. 

Neutrality  may  lead   to  national   tr; 
History   is    filled   with    events    that   de^ 
strate  the  folly  of  apathy.     For  exampl^ 
Western  powers,  although  they  had  pror 

aid  to  the  point  of  intervention,  if  neces „ 

did  nothing  when  Hungary  was  Invaded  by 
the  Russians  on  October  23,  1956.  The 
Hungarian  people  lost  their  freedom  because 
of  Western  neutrality.  To  those  now  living 
in  enslavement,  neutrality  is  far  more 
devastating  than  war. 

Hitler's  Third  Reich,  with  all  of  its  atro- 
cities, never  would  have  been  possible  if  men 
of  principle  had  taken  an  active  stand  to 
prevent  it.  Less  than  5  percent  of  the  Ger- 
man population  were  Nazis,  Hitlerism 
flourished  because  of  what  the  remaining 
95  percent  did  not  do.  Ttie  swastika  flag  flew 
over  more  than  balf  a  continent  because  of 
the  refusal  of  larger  nations  to  become  in- 
volved. 

The  inertia  of  neutrality  can  also  lead  to 
disaster  in  the  destiny  of  an  individual.  In 
May  1964,  in  the  predawn  darkness  of  the 
middle-class  community  of  Kew  Gardens, 
N.y.,  Kitty  Genovese  was  murdered  while  37 
witnesses  stared  from  their  windows  but 
would  not  call  the  police  or  otherwise  inter- 
cede. Primarily  concerned  with  their  own 
comfort  and  safety,  these  37  witnesses 
refused  to  involve  themselves.  Their 
neutrality  nourished  crime  and  resulted  in 
the  death  of  an  innocent  girl. 

When  people  take  a  stand  and  dedicate 
themselves  to  their  beliefs,  they  are  then  ac- 
cepting their  responsibilities  as  human  be- 
ings. The  posture  of  neutrality  is  neither 
positive  nor  negative.  It  is  passive. 
Neutrality  is  the  doctrine  of  doing  nothing. 
Any  situation  of  importance  requires  doing 
something  constructive. 

Consider  the  people  of  Judea  In  their  great 
moment  of  decision  when  the  Syrian  King 
Antlochus  ordered  them  to  discard  their 
heritage,  abandon  their  God.  and  worship 
the  graven  Images  he  had  placed  in  their 
temple.  Would  not  their  acceptance  have 
been  far  easier  than  the  savage  battle  that 
ensued?  Yet,  the  Jewish  people,  though  ap- 
parently hopelessly  outnumbered,  did  take  a 
stand  and  did  win.  It  is  In  celebration  of 
this  refusal  to  remain  neutral  that  the  world 
Jewish  community  now  annually  celebrates 
the  happy  holiday,  Hanukkah. 

Or — remember  Joan  of  Arc?  Bhe  was  only 
18  years  old  and  unable  to  read  or  write,  thus 
being  a  perfect  candidate  for  neutrality.  In- 
stead, she  elected  to  assume  military  leader- 
ship in  the  fight  to  save  her  country.  As  a 
result  of  her  efl'orts.  France  was  saved. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-four  years  later. 
on  December  16,  1773.  a  band  of"  Bo.stonian 
men  refused  to  tolerate  the  pxinitive  tax  on 
tea  which  was  Imposed  by  the  British.  To 
dramatize  their  protest,  they  disguised  them- 
selves as  Mohawk  Indians,  Brandishing 
hatchets,  they  boarded  3  British  ships  In 
the  harbor,  broke  open  342  casee  of  tea,  and 
dumped  the  contents  overboard.  This  act 
caused  severe  new  restrictions  on  Ma.>=;sachu- 
setts  from  British  Parliament.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  starve  out  the  citirons  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, but  their  refusal  to  remain  neii- 
tral  had  inspired  the  people  tn  tlie  other 
colonies  to  come  to  their  aid  with  food  and 
supplies.  Instead  of  neutrality,  tliere  was 
organized  action,  leading  eventually  to  our 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Neutrality  Is  stagnation.     Like  the  auto- 


mobile whose  gearshift  is  In  neutral,  a  so- 
ciety which  is  neutral  goes  nowhere.  Civili- 
zation can  move  forward  only  if  it  is  geared 
to  move  forward.  The  engine  may  be  run- 
ning, but  the  vehicle  will  not  advance  if  tlie 
engine  is  merely  Idling.  Those  of  us  who  are 
graduating  tonight  are  prepared  for  a  con- 
structive contribution  to  our  society.  Those 
who  have  educated  us  have  done  their  best 

to  equip  us  with  sound  motivations.    But 

only  we  can  shift  gears.  Only  we  can  choose 
our  destinations.  We  can  move  in  reverse, 
we  can  idle  and  go  nowhere,  or  we  can  move 
forward.  As  free  men,  we  have  the  right  to 
change  destinations.  As  human  beings,  we 
will  encounter  hazards  such  as  stop  signs  and 
detours.  But  always  we  must  avoid  the  stag- 
nation of  neutrality. 

The  distinguished  American  poet«ss.  Edna 
St.  Vincent  Millay,  was  approximately  the 
same  age  as  we  candidates  for  graduat=on 
when  she  wrote  one  of  her  most  famous 
poems,  "Renascence."  She  closes  her  lyric.U 
rhapsody  with  this  expression  of  the  futility 
of  neutrality. 

"And  he  whose  soul  Is  flat — the  sky 
Will  cave  in  on  him  by  and  by." 

Nancy  V.  Knight. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

OP   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26. 1965 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix I  am  submitting  an  interestinc 
talk  by  Mr.  WilUam  B.  Rand,  president. 
United  States  Lines,  at  launching  of  the 
SS  American  Resolute,  at  Sun  Ship- 
building &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  on 
April  15.  1965. 

Members  who  share  my  concern  as  to 
the  future  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
may  find  these  remarks  thought  provok- 
ing. 

The  talk  follows: 

Mrs.  Mallliard.  Miss  Mallliard.  Congress- 
man MAILLIARD,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  who  are 
Joining  with  us  today  in  the  launching  of 
our  newest  ship — the  SS  American  Resolute. 

It  Is  particularly  pleasant  to  meet  Mrs, 
Mallliard  and  to  congratulate  her  on  the  per- 
fect swing  she  displayed  in  smashing  the 
traditional  bottle  of  champagne  and  sending 
the  Resolute  Into  her  natural  element  a  feu- 
short  hours  ago.  I  must  add,  also,  that  she 
was  most  admirably  supported  In  her  christ- 
ening role  by  lovely  Miss  Ton!  MailUard. 

In  nudging  the  Resolute  Into  the  Delaware. 
Mrs.  Mallliard  closed  the  logbook  on  a  par- 
ticular, and  I  might  say  spectacular,  class  c; 
cargo  liners.  For  this  13,000-ton  vessel  i- 
the  la.st  of  five  sister  ships,  which  have  tho 
distinction  of  being  the  first  vessels  in  tii.- 
entire  American  merchant  marine  to  hav.' 
been  designed  and  built  from  the  keel  up  .:  ■ 
fully  automated  ships. 

The  SS  American  Resolute  is  an  electron;.- 
m.irvel.  The  technological  advances  buil 
into  this  vessel  are  such  that  a  single  officer 
on  the  bridge  can  control  her  18,750  horse- 
power engines  as  easily  as  a  Sunday  admim! 
can  manipulate  his  outboard  on  a  postage 
stamp  lake. 

A  simple  turn  of  a  wheel  set  in  a  console 
on  the  Rcsolute's  bridge  can  dictate  the  speed 
of  the  ship,  fast  or  slow,  ahead  or  astern. 


The  bridge  installation,  however,  is  really 
.in  extension  of  the  ship's  main  controls, 
centered  in  a  huge  console  in  the  engine 
room. 

But  many  of  you  guests  here  today  are 
fhippers,  and  I'm  sure  you  are  more  inter- 
ested in  Just  what  a  ship  like  our  American 
Resolute  can  do  for  you,  rather  than  what 
makes  her  run. 

Well,  to  begin  with,  she  can  help  jou  pin- 
point vessel  transit  time  to  a  much  more  pre- 
cise degree  than  heretofore. 

This  is  made  possible  by  the  easy,  21-knot 
service  speed  of  the  new  ship.  The  vagaries 
of  weather  which  are  often  a  factor  in  de- 
i.tyed  ocean  transit  time,  are  greatly  offset 
by  a  reserve  speed  of  some  4  knots  built  into 
the  Resolute  and  her  sister  ships. 

Our   fast   new  Challenger-class  ships  are 

today  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  6V2  days  which 

cuts  3  to  4  days  from  the  old  running  times. 

Spyeed    and    efficiency    are    the    key    notes 

throughout    the    entire    ship.     Like    her    4 

isters  and   11   predecessors   of  conventional 

;csign,     she     has     automatic,     pushbutton 

;.atch   covers,   high-speed   electric   winches. 

fwo  of  her  six  hatches  have   triple  hatch 

•penings   permitting  the   spotting  of  cargo 

iirectly  to  final  stowage  point  without  need 

•.OT  shunting  or  man  handling  once  aboard. 

These  hatches  are  served  by  a  70-ton,  heavy- 

::ft  boom. 

The  Resolute  and  his  sisters  have  a  700,000- 
.  ubic-foot  cargo  capacity  a  striking  feature 
:.i  which  Is  151,000  cubic  feet  of  refrigerated 
pace.  This  latter  area  is  equivalent  to  the 
.ipaclty  of  43  railroad  cars  and  is  easily  ac- 
essible  to  expeditious  cargo-handling  de- 
.  ices  such  as  forklift  trucks. 

I  said  earlier  that  the  launching  of  the 

r.csolute  closed   the   book   on   the   group   of 

"lips,  which  we  call  otu  Challenger  II  class. 

It  did,  but  it  also  signaled  the  start  of  a 

■ew  breed  of  ship  even  more  advanced  as  far 

?  automation  and  speed  are  concerned  than 

he  Resolute. 

We  have  contracted  to  build  in  this  same 

: .  rd  five  "Super  Challengers"  which  will  be 

rowered  by  26,000  horsepower  turbines  giv- 

•ng  a  cruising  speed  of  23  knots  and  a  fnn- 

•astic  top  speed  of  some  27  knots.     They  will 

'  e  the  fastest  freighters  ever  to  put  to  sea. 

Additional  features  of  these  new  ships  will 

: '.elude  a  push-botton  cellular  arrangement 

I'T    stowage    of    containers    and    powerful 

ooms  providing   lifts  of  30  tons.   70   tons, 

nd  140  tons.     They  will  have  a  760,000  cubic 

1  lot  cargo  capacity. 

The  American  Resolute,  the  15  new  ships 
iiat  have  preceded  her  and  the  score  or  so 
more  vessels  that  we  plan   to  build  at  an 
■verall  cost  of  nearly  $400  million  are  a  con- 
crete Indication  of  the  confidence  mv  com- 
'>any  has  in  the  future  of  the  American  mer- 
hant  marine. 
However.  I  must  confess  that  that  con- 
:.dence  I  refer  to  has  been  somewhat  shaken 
jy  certain  events  of  recent  years.    There  is 
:.o  longer  any  semblance  of  a  clear  policy  on 
■he  national  level  as  to  the  future  of  Ameri- 
i^nn  shipping— as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  liv- 
:ig  today  in  a  climate  of  confusion  such  as 
vc  have  never  experienced  before.    We,  who 
:)crate  American-flag  shijis,  cannot  make  a 
.aximum  contribution  to  n.atlonal  maritime 
oUcy  when  It  is  so  uncertain  as  to  what  that 
lipping  policy  is  and  whose  responsibility  it 
'  to  determine  that  policy. 
We  know,  however,  what  we  are  doing  and 
e  think  it  constitutes  a  constructive  con- 
nbution  toward  a  sensible  national  policy  to 
•  veiop    a    sound    and    healthy    merchant 
larine.     For  example,  we  know  we  are  pur- 
ling a   ship  replacement  schedule  that   is 
■  ving  the  Government  money  and  attcmpt- 
iS  to  buy  the  United  States  the  best  per- 
>rmance    at    the    most    economical     cost. 
Already,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  decision  to 
mild  bigger  and  faster  vessels  to  replace  oiu- 
?ing  fleets  of  wartime  construction  has  en- 
■  *3led  us,  tlirough  the  reduction  in  number  of 


units,  to  reduce  the  operating  subsidies  the 
Government  Is  paying  to  support  U.S. -flag 
shipping.  The  payoff  on  this  program  in- 
creases every  year  with  the  substitution  of 
these  new  vessels  for  the  old.  We  estimate  in 
my  company  an  approximate  saving  to  the 
United  States  of  15  percent  of  the  operating 
subsidy  based  on  a  comparison  of  1964  per- 
formance of  five  Challengers  in  a  trade  that 
once  required  six  C-2's.  Add  on  top  of  this, 
the  saving  in  future  subsidy  costs  of  the 
automation  features  now  being  built  into 
these  vessels — a  saving  which  has  been  esti- 
mated to  mean  $2  million  less  subsidy  ex- 
pense over  the  life  of  the  vessel — and  I  think 
that  you  can  see  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
at  work  for  years  in  our  planning  to  try  to 
get  the  Government  a  greater  return  for  each 
subsidy  dollar  spent. 

Another  contribution  we  are  making — and 
would  dearly  love  to  increase — is  otir  contri- 
bution to  conserving  American  dollars  to- 
ward a  more  favorable  national  balance-of- 
payments  position.  The  American  merchant 
marine  annually  contributes  almost  $1  bil- 
lion directly  to  the  favorable  side  of  oxir 
balance  of  payment — without  the  American- 
flag  fleet  this  amount  and  another  billion  to 
pay  for  the  shipping  services  our  exporters 
would  still  have  to  buy,  would  represent  an 
additional  $2  billion  deficit  in  the  Nation's 
payments  balance.  This  contribution  is  a 
plus  factor  of  the  greatest  significance  to 
our  Nation  right  now  and  will  probably  re- 
main so  for  a  long  time. 

Another  accomplishment  In  which  we  take 
some  pride  in  having  played  a  big  part  is 
the  great  expansionary  performance  of  Amer- 
ican exports,  the  single  most  vital  means  of 
earning  dollars  for  the  Nation.  The  whop- 
ping big  $6.8  billion  1964  trade  surplus  rep- 
resents approximately  a  one-third  increase 
over  the  1963  surplus,  this  performance  not- 
withstanding some  strong  denunciations  of 
liner  rate  making  policies  by  critics  who  con- 
tend these  policies  discriminate  against 
American  exports.  We  recently  addressed  a 
letter  to  hundreds  of  the  Nation's  leading 
industrial  companies,  part  of  which  letter 
sought  comments  of  protest  on  this  Issue  of 
allegedly  discriminatory  rates.  The  response 
has  more  than  reinforced  our  owm  belief  that 
the  charge  is  incorrect.  We  find  that  what 
the  shipper  really  does  need — rates  to  keep 
him  competitive  in  foreign  markets — we  have 
been  setting,  with  his  interests  and  his  voice. 
a  very  strong  factor  in  the  determination  of 
the  rate. 

In  all  these  things  we  have  done  I  feel 
we  have  been  fighting  a  real  uphill  battle, 
succeeding  not  because  of  our  critics  but  in 
spite  of  them.  Our  present  regulatory  pol- 
icy toward  the  shipping  interests  of  other 
nations  has  created  an  almost  impossible 
climate  on  the  high  seas  and  In  the  capi- 
tals of  the  major  shipowning  nations.  Reg- 
ulations by  the  United  States  of  its  for- 
eign commerce,  must  take  into  account  the 
riglits,  interest,  and  sovereignty  of  other  na- 
tions—and our  public  officials  are  going  to 
liave  to  face  up  to  this  fact.  Other  gov- 
ernments have  different  philosophies  regard- 
ing international  shipping  and,  so  long  as 
there  Is  no  wherewlthall  to  apply  and  en- 
force oiu-  laws  across  the  board,  on  all  parties, 
these  laws  and  regulations  operate  to  the 
detriment  of  the  one  controllable  segment 
of  carriers  in  our  foreign  trade — the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine.  We  have  said  it  many 
times  and  we  will  say  it  again— we  are  not 
against  regulation  per  se  but  only  against 
ineffective  unilateral  regtilation  which  traps 
us  In  the  middle  of  the  great  debate  on  how 
an  international  business  should  be  con- 
ducted. It  seems  certain  that  the  United 
States  is  bovmd  and  determined  to  regulate 
the  shipping  of  Its  foreign  commerce  in  or- 
der to  eliminate  the  abuses,  real  and  Imag- 
ined, which  are  believed  to  exist.  It  seems 
equally  certain  that  the  major  shipowning 
nations  are  going  to  oppose  any  regulatory 


action  that  they  feel  will  endanger  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  at  their  own  lines. 

An  irresistible  torce  meeting  an  immovable 
object?  I  hope  not  and  sincerely  wish  the 
clamor  of  voices  and  conflicting  policies 
could  be  stilled  long  enough  to  give  reason- 
able men  and  interested  parties  time  to  cope 
with  this  problem. 

But  this  Is  too  serious  a  note  on  which 
to  end  an  occasion  of  great  pleasure  and  sig- 
nificance to  the  American  merchant  marine 
generally  and  United  States  Lines  particular- 
ly. We  feel  strongly  that  the  partnership 
in  maritime  endeavors  epitomized  by  gov- 
ernmental policy  over  the  years  must  and 
will  continue,  and  more  and  more  ships  like 
the  American  Resolute  will  take  their  place 
as  leaders  in  the  free  world's  trade  routes. 


Faster  Pace  in  the  Space  Race 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8. 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  editorial  in  Life  magazine  of  April  9, 
1965.  focuses  sharply  on  our  past  and 
current  achievements  in  our  national 
space  program.  The  editors  of  Life  point 
out  the  evolution  of  our  space- program 
to  a  valuable  and  well-planned  eflfort. 
The  comments  on  the  security  value  of 
the  space  program  describe  well  our 
present  status  and  the  alternatives  for 
the  future.  This  editorial  puts  in  per- 
spective the  space  race  at  Its  present 
point  in  time  and  is  a  valuable  critique 
on  the  importance  of  om-  continued  ef- 
fort in  this  field. 

With  unanimous  consent  the  editorial 
follows : 

Faster  Pace  in  the  Space  Race 
These  weeks  are  so  crowded  with  "firsts" 
and  "breakthroughs"  in  space  that  man's 
progress  there  seems  more  hectic  and  Jumpy 
than  it  really  is.  F^rst  came  Russia's 
Voskhod  II  and  Leonov's  somersault:  then 
the  U5.  Gemini,  with  Grissom's  and  Young's 
changes  of  course  in  midfiight;  then  Ranger 
9  with  its  extraordinary  closeups  of  the 
moon.  And  this  week  Early  Bird,  the  bundle 
of  audio  and  video  channels  which  NASA  is 
launching  for  the  Communications  SateUite 
Corp.,  is  aimed  to  give  U.S.  private  enter- 
prise and  intercontinental  telephone  users 
a  stake  in  the  busy  welkin. 

The  first  Sputnik  was  less  than  8  years 
ago,  but  already  the  space  age  has  reached 
what  President  Johnson  calls  an  "early  ma- 
turity." Each  technical  advance  is  a  planned 
and  measured  conseqtfence  of  the  previous 
one;  Mercury  fed  Gemini  and  Gemini  feeds 
Ap>ollo;  each  hero  stands  on  the  shoulders  of 
predecessors  who  are  also  his  contemporaries. 
Since  1958  no  fewer  than  94  U.S.  space  flights 
have  left  the  cape,  59  of  them  fully  success- 
ful. At  first  the  ratio  of  successes  was  1  in 
2;  in  the  last  2  years  it  has  t>een  16  to  1 . 

There  are  still  a  few  worried  critics,  such 
as  the  New  York  Times,  who  think  the  space 
effort  is  a  distorted  use  of  U.S.  resources  at 
a  time  when  we  stiU  have  terrestrial  prob- 
lems to  solve.  That  is  now  surely  the  view 
from  the  caboose.  Our  space  program  is. 
as  Johnson  puts  it,  "a  n.itional  asset  of 
proven  worth  and  incalculable  potential."  Its 
cost  Is  leveling  off  at  about  $7  billion  a  year. 
One  hopes  this  includes  enough  to  land  us  on 
the  moon  before  the  Russians — and  what's 
wrong  with  wanting  to  be  first?    But  Gemi- 
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nt  and  Apollo  (landing  target  date  1970)  pro- 
vide a  safe  and  sensible  program  worth  stick- 
ing to,  in  any  case.  Our  next  unmanned 
moon  sbot  after  Ranger,  for  example,  will  be 
Surveyor,  a  complex  of  mechanical  eyes  and 
hands  that  will  make  a  soft  lunar  landing 
and  send  back  landscape  views,  soil  analysis 
and  other  instrumented  information. 

There  are  other  worried  critics  like  Gen- 
eral LeMay  who  fear  that  the  Soviets,  retain- 
ing their  early  lead  in  several  sectors  of  space- 
faring,  may  achieve  a  critical  military  ad- 
vantage— for  example,  through  a  first 
manned  orbiting  platform.  The  U.S.  military 
now  has  a  20-percent  share  In  our  whole 
space  program  and  could  no  doubt  have  more 
if  anyone  could  describe  a  more  acceptable 
military  mission  in  sp>ace.  The  one  gjenerally 
agreed  on  is  defensive  intelligence  and  com- 
munications. In  which  the  United  States 
already  excels.  Our  program,  though  less 
dramatic  than  the  Russian,  has  already 
milked  the  heavens  of  a  lot  more  new  in- 
formation than  theirs. 

The  first  beneficiary  of  this  information 
has  been  U.S.  technology  and  Industry.  Most 
NASA  money  involves  i>rivate  contractors, 
and  of  the  300,000  men  now  employed  In  the 
moon  program  only  15.000  are  Government 
employees.  And  all  U.S.  industry  gradually 
feels  the  challenge  of  the  new  thorougliness 
and  precision,  of  the  unprecedented  toler- 
ances and  complexities,  that  success  in  space 
demands. 

This  challenge  is  now  with  us  for  good. 
Even  before  Apollo  meets  the  Moon,  we  will 
face  gigantic  choices  for  the  next  adventure. 
Shall  we  concentoate  on  Intensive  study  and 
mapping  of  the  Moon?  Or  on  the  "Inner 
space"  nearer  Earth,  peopling  it  with  orbiting 
laboratories,  rescue  stations,  etc.?  Or  on 
the  outer  solar  system,  whither  we  already 
have  la\mched  a  flyby  mission,  Mariner  IV, 
on  its  7?^ -month  trip  to  Mars?  Or  shall  we 
pursue  all  three  lines  at  once? 

The  choice  will  be  determined  in  part  by 
comparative  costs  and  by  the  Russian  com- 
petition, which  still  has  overtones  of  secrecy 
sind  military  menace.  But  it  will  also  be  de- 
termined by  what  we  learn  from  what  we  are 
already  doing.  Our  program,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  overtaking  the  Russian,  Is  well 
past  Its  own  first  period  of  Jumpy  despera- 
tion.   We  can  stick  to  it  in  confidence. 


Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF  n.i.nrois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  26. 1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though U.S.  poUcy  In  Vietnam  has 
been  under  heavy  attack  from  vari- 
ous sources  and  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  recent  U.S. 
actions  have  placed  the  responsibility  for 
the  continuance  of  the  conflict  on  Hanoi 
and  Peiping,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  and  the  article  by  the  knowledge- 
able observer  of  world  affairs,  Mr.  Mil- 
bum  P.  Akers: 

Vietnam 

The  faUure  of  the  Communists  to  move 
toward  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese conflict  has  been  disappointing.  First 
North  Vietnam  and  then  Red  China  rejected 
the  appeal  of  17  nonaltned  nations  to  accept 
President  Johnson's  proposal  for  vmcondi- 
tlonal  discussion  to  end  the  war.  Red  China 
talks  threateningly  of  Chinese  organizations 


sending  their  own  people  to  fight  if  the  U.S. 
escalates  the  war  further.  Premier  Kosygin 
of  Russia  calls  for  a  cessation  of  bombing 
in  North  Vietnam. 

Such  public  reactions  were  to  be  expected 
but  Washington  obviously  hoped  that  some 
private  soundings  toward  peace  talks  might 
come  from  the  other  side.  Noae  apparently 
has. 

These  developments  have  brought  de- 
mands from  some  Americans  that  the  United 
States  change  its  posture.  They  argue  that 
since  bombing  of  North  Victaam  did  not 
move  the  Vietcong  Conmiunists  toward  a  less 
aggressive  attitude  in  the  war  and  toward 
peace  talks,  easing  off  or  stopping  the  bomb- 
ings for  awhile  might  so  move  them.  It 
would  let  them  save  face. 

We  believe  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
and  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  make  a  better 
and  more  pragmatic  analysis  when  they 
argue  that  stopping  the  bombing  would  do 
the  cause  of  peace  more  harm  than  good.  It 
has  raised  South  Vietn.imese  morale  and 
lowered  the  morale  of  the  Vietcong.  It  has 
brought  heavy  political  and  military  pres- 
sure on  North  Vietnam.  It  hae  slowed  in- 
filtration. Stopping  the  bombing  would  be 
interpreted  as  a  defeat  for  a  major  U.S. 
military  undertaking  and  could  cause  the 
collapse  of  the  South  Vietnam  Government. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  offered  unconditional 
discussion — to  be  carried  on  wiUiout  a  cease 
fire — he  offered  a  billion  dolU^rs  to  help 
southeast  Asia  to  a  better  life.  His  speech 
was  promptly  labeled  the  "carrot  and  stick" 
approach.  Those  who  deplore  the  heavy 
military  commitment  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  make  in  Vietnam  would  have  the 
President  drop  the  stick  but  still  offer  the 
carrot. 

The  main  purpose  in  Vietnam  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however.  It  is  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  communism.  In  the  circumstances 
and  as  long  as  the  Communists  refuse  to 
enter  peace  tallts,  the  stick  as  well  as  the 
carrot  must  be  used. 

Conmfiunism  Is  an  idea  that  must  be  coun- 
tered by  better  ideas  for  Improving  man's 
lot.  That's  the  carrot.  But  communism  in 
South  Vietnam  is  also  aggression  from 
North  Vietnam  and  this  must  be  countered 
by  force.  The  United  States  has  announced 
It  wlU  put  more  money  and  men  into  the 
ground  war  in  South  Vietnam.  This  is  to 
prove  to  the  Communists  that  -he  meant  it 
when  Mr.  Johnson  said,  "We  will  not  be  de- 
feated." He  also  meant  it  when  he  offered 
unconditional  discussions  to  stop  the  blood- 
shed. When  the  Reds  believe  him  on  both 
counts,  perhaps  they  will  be  moved  to  the 
talking  stage.  But  they  are  hardly  likely  to 
be  moved  toward  a  peaceful  attitude  by  a 
lessening  of  America's  militant  attitude. 
They  never  have  been  in  the  past. 


Reds  Bear  Viet  Responsojilitt 
(By   Milburn   P.    Akers) 

Now  that  Red  China  and  North  Vietnam 
have  rejected  the  appeal  of  17  neutral  na- 
tions for  disciissions  intended  to  resolve  the 
southeast  Asian  conflict  there  sliould  be  no 
confusion  as  to  responsibility  for  its  con- 
tinuance. For  this  is  the  same  appeal  which 
President  Johnson  accepted  in  his  uncondi- 
tional discussions  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

This  coliman  has  been  critical  of  the  U.S. 
role  In  South  Vietnam  ever  since  the  late 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  switched  that 
role  from  a  passive  to  an  active  one.  And  it 
has  been  equally  critical  of  the  roles  of  Red 
China  and  North  Vietnam.  Throughout  the 
Eisenhower  administration  the  American  role 
was  limited  to  economic  assistance  and  a 
mUitary  assistance  group  of  less  than  685 
men  wtilch  devoted  itself  to  training  the 
South  Vietnamese  army. 

During  1961,  Kennedy's  first  year  in  the 
White  House,  the  Vietcong  began  an  inten- 
sified campaign,  one  which  threatened  the 


existence  of  the  Saigon  governmeift  of  Pree- 
ident  Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  On  October  26,  1961. 
Kennedy  pledged  "that  the  United  States 
Is  determined  to  help  the  Vietnamese  pre- 
serve its  independence,  protect  its  people 
against  Communist  assassins  and  build  u 
better  life." 

On  December  11,  1961,  the  U.S.  aircraft 
ferry-carrier  Core  arrived  In  Saigon  with  33 
U.S.  Army  helicopters  and  400  air  and  ground 
crewmen  assigned  to  operate  with  the  SouiJi 
Vietnamese  army. 

On  December  20.  of  the  same  year,  the  New 
York  Times  reported  that  uniformed  U.S. 
troops  and  specialists  were  operating  in  b.it- 
tle  areas  with  South  Vietnamese  forces  and 
had  been  authorized  to  fire  back  if  fired 
upon.  Two  thousand  U.S.  military  men  were 
then  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  escalation  of  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam had  begun.  It  has  gone  on  steadily 
since.  It  should  be  noted  that  Kennedy,  as 
he  switched  the  U.S.  role  from  passive  to 
active,  did  so  as  the  consequence  of  greatly 
Intensified  Vietcong  activity.  Each  escala- 
tory  step  by  the  United  States  has  come  as 
a  consequence  of  one  by  the  Vietcong. 

Soviet  Russia  on  January  10.  1962.  In  a 
note  to  Britain,  charged  the  United  States 
with  aggressive  interference  in  South  Viet- 
nam, a  charge  which  the  British  reject«i 
with  the  statement  that  "the  tension  in 
South  Vietnam  arises  directly  from  the  pur- 
suance by  the  North  Vietnamese  •  •  •  of 
seeking  to  overthrow  the  established  govern- 
ment by  force." 

Few,  if  any,  newspapermen  who  are  stn- 
tioned  in  Saigon,  or  who  have  visited  there 
since  the  conflict  began,  would  deny  that 
British  assertion  of  1962.  I  was  in  Soutii 
Vietnam  in  January  and  February  of  1963 
and  saw  plenty  of  evidence  to  convince  me 
of  the  fact  of  North  Vietnamese  aid  of  the 
Vietcong  and  of  its  direct  participation  ir. 
the  conflict. 

By  the  time  Lyndon  Johnson  succeeded 
Kennedy  in  the  White  House  the  United 
States  had  more  than  12.000  fighting  mer. 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  new  pattern  had 
been  set  although  the  United  States  gener- 
ally continued  to  maintain  the  fiction  th.a 
it  was  still  acting  only  in  an  advisory  capacitv 
and  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamar.[. 
making  periodic  trips  to  Saigon,  continued  ti 
report  that  a  successful  conclusion  of  tl:o 
war  in  South  Vietnam  was  in  the  offing.  T!.  ■ 
direct  assaults  on  military  Installations  by 
the  Vietcong  began  after  Mr.  Johnson's  siir- 
cession  and  the  policy  of  retaliation  by  ;;;.- 
strikes  commenced.  Today,  the  United  Staf.^ 
has  more  than  40,000  military  personnel  i:: 
South  Vietnam. 

As  earlier  stated,  this  column  has  for  3 
years  or  more  been  critical  of  U.S.  poll  v 
in  South  Vietnam.  But  it  has  never  failed 
to  point  out  that  North  Vietnam  and  Red 
China  are,  in  fact,  the  agggressors;  that  the 
Vietcong,  If  only,  as  some  contend,  a  group 
of  hidigenous  patriots  in  rebellion  againit 
the  Saigon  government,  could  not  long  mair.- 
tain  themselves  in  the  type  of  war  that  h.  .-■ 
been  waged  against  them.  Hanoi  and  Peipir.ij 
bear  at  least  as  much  responsibility  for  tl-e 
situation  which  exists  in  southeast  Asia  ;is 
does  the  United  States.  In  my  Judgmci.L 
they  bear  more.  And  since  their  rejectio.i 
of  the  17-nation  plea  for  negotiations--;', 
plea  accepted  by  President  Johnson— tht  y 
now  bear  the  entire  responsibility  for  tl.e 
continuance  of  that  conflict. 

This  column  many  times  urged  negoti;i- 
tions  to  end  the  Vietnamese  conflict.  It  has 
been  critical  of  President  Johnson  as  well 
ajs  the  Hanoi  and  Peiping  regimes  for  net 
having  sought  a  resolution  of  the  conflict 
long  ago.  Now  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  agreed 
to  such  negotiations  and  Hanoi  and  Peiping 
liave  refused  to  participate  In  them  there 
is  little  the  United  States  can  do  other  than 
to  wage  the  war  to  victory. 
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Publisher  E.  M.  "Ted"  Dealey  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26, 1965 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  U>  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Longview  Daily  News,  April  10,  1965. 
.\Iso  I  include  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Longview  Daily  News,  April  4. 
1965.  As  one  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Newsprint  and  Brands 
and  Grade  Labeling,  I  can  attest  to  the 
wonderful  work  Mr.  "Ted"  Dealey  did 
in  helping  to  bring  about  the  realization 
of  a  newsprint  industry  in  east  Texas. 

I  have  read  the  Dallas  News  all  of  my 
life.  I  regard  it  as  a  vei-y  splendid  news- 
l)aper  and  I  know  Mr.  Dealey  has  made 
a  tremendous  andjnost  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  success  of  this  great 
I'aper;  his  leadership  has  been  excellent, 
indeed. 

The  articles  follow: 
'From  the  Longview  (Tex.)  Morning  Journal, 
Apr.  4,  1965] 
FrFTY  Years  on  the  News 

(The  following  editorial  is  reproduced  from 
tlie  April  1  Issue  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
-News.) 

The  publisher  of  the  News,  E.  M.  (Ted) 
Dealey,  today  completes  50  years  of  service 
'  o  this  institution.  For  him,  this  newspaper, 
;jr  his  colleagues  past  and  present,  it  has 
been  a  rewarding  association. 

A  half  centiu-y  in  one  Journalistic  home 
:c  no  mean  accomplishment.  Newspapering 
1  ;is  been  Ted  Dealey's  life — but  more  im- 
jyortant,  a  newspaper  has.  To  the  News  he 
■•us  devoted  every  energy.  To  the  News  he 
:   is  pledged  every  talent  and  dream. 

Active  as  ever,  Mr.  Dealey  will  be  at  his 

'  vsk  this  morning  carefully  examining  the 

:    ges   of   a   product   to   which  he   has   con- 

!  ibuted  so  substantially  and  making  certain 

hat  it  remains  true  to  its  ideals  and  con- 

■  nues  the  heritage  of  a  glorious  past. 
Fifty  years  ago  this  spring  Ted  Dealey  was 
udying  in  the  School  of  Philosophy  at  Har- 
ird  University  where  he  earned  a  niaster's 

c.  gree  In  1  year.  His  father,  the  late  G.  B. 
'.kaley  of  the  News,  wired  him  offering  him 

job. 

He  reported  on  April  1  as  secretary  to  Presi- 
'  nt  C.  Lombardl.  He  was  a  reporter  and 
.-  aff  correspondent  vmtil  1924,  distingulsh- 
.  g  himself  in  covering  some  of  the  State's 
:  -jst    hotly    contested    political    races.     He 

is  Sunday  editor  and  editorial  writer  1924r- 
-S.  assistant  to  the  publisher  1928-32  and 
•  ;ce  president  from  1932-1940.  In  the  lat- 
t  r  year  he  was  named  president  when  G.  B. 
T'  r.ley  became  chairman  of  the  board. 

When  G.  B.  Dealey  died  in  1946  Mrs.  Dealey 
1  ecime  chairman  of  the  board,  and  upon  her 
vicath  in  1960  Ted  Dealey  was  named  pub- 
:.-!ier  and  chairman  of  the  board.  Today  he 
;■  tains  the  title  of  publisher  and  J.  M.  Mo- 

'ucy.  Sr.,  is  board  chairman. 

It  is  a  distinguished  career,  and  his  col- 
gues  offer  their  heartiest  congratulations. 

We  who  labor  with  words  in  the  news  and 

lUorial  divisions  Icnow  liim  best  as  a  superb 

■  iter,  an  artisan  with  an  individualistic 
vie  that  combines  fact  and  literary  in- 
siveness  with  color  and  zest. 

The  devotion  Ted  Dealey  has  given  his  task 
.    part  of  a  spirit  which  has  characterized  the 


News  since  its  establishment  in  Dallas  80 
years  ago  this  fall.  Those  who  are  gone 
dreamed  big  dreams,  met  trouble  and  crisis 
as  a  challenge  and  conquered  adversity  in 
full  stride.  We  acknowledge  their  contribu- 
tion with  deepest  gratitude. 

The  News  is  what  it  is  because  of  diligence 
and  loyalty,  from  the  highest  to  the  hum- 
blest. Tomorrow  is  another  assignment  to  be 
faced  confidently  and  with  assurance  to  our 
readers,  to  Dallas,  and  to  Texas  that  the  high 
aims  of  our  heritage  will  be  preser.ed  in 
perpetuity. 


[From   the   Longview    (Tex.)    News, 
Apr.  10,  1965] 
A  Great  Texan 
It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  appre- 
ciation that  we  salute   today   otir  honored 
contemporary  and  friend,  the  distinguished 
E.  M.  "Ted"  Dealey,  publisher  of  the  great 
Dallas    Morning    News,    who    on  "  Thursday 
rounded   out   50   years    with   his    newspaper 
which  represents  the  oldest  business  institu- 
tion in  Texas. 

To  some  of  us,  this  is  mtich  more  than 
just  an  ordinary  anniversary.  There  is  his- 
toric stature,  accompanied  by  a  roll  of  the 
drums  of  recognition  of  accomplishment,  in 
this  occasion  which  Is  both  personal  for 
Ted  Dealey  and  public  for  Texas  people  and 
for  the  proud  profession  of  Journalism. 

As  an  east  Texas  publisher,  it  has  been  no 
secret  that  we  have  admired  our  big  city 
friend  across  the  years.  We  have  tried  in 
our  own  way  to  emulate  the  fine  example  of 
institutional  leadership  and  responsibility 
of  this  great  man  who  belongs  not  only  to 
Dallas — though  he  is  an  institution  in  his 
own  right  there — but  belongs  as  well  to 
Texas,  the  Southwest,  and  the  Nation. 

Ted  Dealey  was  bom  in  Dallas  in  1892, 
only  7  years  after  his  pioneering  father  and 
outstanding  pleader  and  builder,  the  late 
George  Bannerman  Dealey.  established  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  there  on  October  1, 
1885,  as  an  affiliate  of  the  Galveston  News. 
He  officially  began  his  career  with  the  News 
on  April  1,  1915. 

This  gallant  son  has  followed  well  the 
brilliant  trail  blazed  by  that  giant  of  Jour- 
nalism. Serving  as  reporter,  general  news- 
man, editorial  writer,  president,  board  chair- 
man, and  publisher  whose  first  love  always 
has  been  writing.  Ted  Dealey  long  has  been 
recognized  as  a  national  figure  In  his  own 
right.  Today  he  ranks  with  the  alltlme 
journalistic   greats   of   the  world. 

His  executive  leadership  at  the  Dallas 
News  since  1940  has  shown  itself  In  the  fact 
that  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  has  more 
than  doubled,  advertising  linage  has  almost 
tripled,  and  newsprint  tisage  has  nearly 
quadrupled.  Sharing  with  him  in  these  ac- 
complishments in  recent  years  has  been  his 
Illustrious  son,  Joe  M.  Dealey,  who  has  risen 
through  the  ranks  to  the  presidency. 

He  helped  to  create  a  brandnew  Texas 
industry— newsprint  production.  He  helped 
unite  southern  publishers  in  establishing  a 
papermill  at  Ltifkin  to  make  newsprint  from 
southern  pine,  and  we  are  proud  that  our 
own  Longview  newspapers  were  among  the 
first  to  contract  to  buy  and  use  the  first 
experimental  rolls  of  paper  from  that  mill. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  crisp 
and  powerful  writing  of  Ted  Dealey.  plus 
his  determined  backing  of  his  chief  staff  peo- 
ple, has  liad  a  leading  role  in  giving  Dallas 
clean  and  progressive  government  and  in 
helping  to  create  and  encourage  in  Texas  a 
public  and  governmental  climate  in  which 
business  and  industry  could  expand  and 
prosper. 

Mr.  Dealey  takes  pride  in.  and  his  able 
staff  is  inspired  by.  his  daily  interest  in  both 
the  news  and  business  affairs  which  he  heads 
up  as  publisher.  At  72,  he  is  a  striking  fig- 
ure, neat  of  dress,  trim  and  erect,  walks 
and  works  with  vigor.  His  counsel  in  city 
and  State  affairs  is  avidly  sought.     His  con- 


tributions to  public  progress  cover  many 
fields.  The  honors  that  have  l>een  accorded 
him  are  countless. 

Here  truly  is  a  son  of  Texas  whose  life  and 
work,  across  half  a  century  of  service,  always 
has  and  today  continues  to  typify  the 
dauntless  courage,  the  venturous  spirit,  and 
the  great  heart  that  1b  the  high  heritage  of 
the  Lone  Star  State. 

We  here  in  Long\'iew  and  east  Texas,  as 
do  others  of  his  friends  everjrwhere.  wish 
him  well  at  this  milestone  point  in  his  dis- 
tinguished career.  To  us.  there  is  only  one 
Ted  Dealey — that's  Texas  Ted. 

Carl  L.  Estes. 


Hon.  Geo.  L.  Dickinson,  of  Longview,  Tex. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  26,  1965 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  imanimous  consent,  I  include  In 
the  Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
and  article  about  Mr.  George  L.  Dickin- 
son. 

Not  so  long  ago  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  George 
L.  Dickinson  visited  me  in  Washington. 
It  was  a  happy  privilege  to  be  with  them 
here. 

I  wish  to  second  and  aflfinn  all  which 
has  been  written  about  Mr.  George  L. 
Dickinson  in  an  editorial  that  appeared 
April  16.  1965,  in  the  Longview  Daily 
News.  We  all  shall  miss  this  vei-y  splen- 
did young  man.  To  his  folks  and  his 
friends  I  express  my  sincere  sympathy: 

(Prom  the  Longview  (Tex.)  Daily  News, 

Apr.  16.  1965] 

LivrNG  Service 

The  life  of  George  L.  Dickinson,  for  whom 
funeral  services  were  held  Friday  morning  at 
the  First  Christian  Church,  was  in  a  degree 
truly  remarkable  a  life  of  service  to  his  fel- 
low men,  his  community,  his  chvirch.  and  his 
country. 

Here  was  a  young  businessman  who, 
though  stricken  by  illness  at  age  45  when 
many  men  are  Just  beginning  to  be  of  real 
service  to  others,  had  already  ser\ed  with 
distinction  and  honor  in  the  business  and 
professional  groups  to  which  he  belonged,  in 
the  civic  and  conmiunlty  organizations  with 
which  he  was  Identified,  In  official  public 
capacity,  and  in  high  places  of  leadership  in 
his  chiu-ch. 

A  resident  of  Longview  since  1932.  he  was 
the  son  of  one  of  Longview's  best  known  and 
most  highly  respected  couples,  the  Reverend 
and  Mrs.  George  D.  Dickinson.  He  was  ac- 
tive in  the  First  Christian  Church  where  his 
father  was  mimster  for  many  years  after 
coming  to  Longview  from  Garland,  serving 
on  the  board  of  deacons  and  in  various  other 
capacities,  including  a  period  as  president  of 
the  Loyal  Men's  Bible  Class. 

As  a  young  man,  George  L.  Dickinson 
early  assumed  an  active  role  of  civic  and 
commtuiity  ser\'ice  and  proved  himself  a 
most  effective  leader.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction and  rose  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Longview  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
went  on  to  serve  as  director  of  the  Greater 
Longview  United  'Fund,  the  Longview  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  the  Pinecrest  Country 
Club.  He  was  a  member  of  and  active  in 
variotis  capacities  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
lodge,  and  the  State  and  National  associa- 
tions of  independent  insurance  agents. 
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-  His  most  distinguished  public  service  was 
as  a  member  of  the  Lon^lew  City  Commis- 
sion, where  he  served  from  1951  until  1958 
and  retired  without  seeking  reelection.  Here 
he  provided  enlightened  and  firm  leadership 
and  was  a  dedicated  and  effective  commis- 
sioner who  kept  himself  well  Informed  on 
local  needs  as  well  as  opportunities  for  ex- 
pansion and  growth  of  the  community.  He 
made  an  unusual  and  continuing  contribu- 
tion to  Longview's  progress  during  those 
years  of  public  service. 

It  was  in  appropriate  honor  and  tribute  to 
former  Commissioner  Dickinson  that  City 
Manager  Harry  Mosley  and  the  present  city 
commission  closed  the  city  hall  Friday  dur- 
ing the  funeral  service. 

In  the  honorable  and  useful  business  of 
insurance,  where  he  was  associated  with  his 
father  and  Guy  Harrison  in  the  Dickinson- 
Harrison  Insurance  Agency,  young  Dickinson 
was  a  good  businessman,  a  concerned  and 
helpful  counselor  to  Individuals  and  busi- 
nesses alike.  He  served  In  such  a  way  that 
be  became  fast  friends  with  those  with  whoni 
he  came  in  contact  in  a  business  way. 

Longv'iew  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the 
passing  of  a  young  man  so  dedicated  and 
effective  in  service  in  so  many  fields.  To  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Elolse  Dickinson,  daughters  Elaine 
and  Carol,  son  Logan,  and  to  his  parents  and 
sister,  we  express  our  deep  sympathy. 

For  all  of  us,  there  is  a  lesson  in  the  life 
and  work  of  George  L.  Dickinson.  Not  only 
did  he  live  service  in  all  his  activities,  but  he 
conducted  himself  in  such  a  way  that  the 
service  he  rendered  is  now  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  living  and  active  force  for  good  in  his 
community,  his  country,  his  church. 

Carl  L.  Estes. 


(From     the    Longview    (Tex.)     Dally    News, 

Apr.  14,  1965] 

George  Dickinson.  45.  Dies  in  Dall.^s 

George  L.  Dickinson,  45,  Longview  insur- 
ance executive  and  former  member  of  the 
Longview  City  Commission,  died  about  11 
a.m.  Wednesday  in  a  Dallas  hospital  after 
an  illness  of  more  than  6  months. 

r'uneral  services  directed  by  Rader  Funer;u 
Home  are  pending. 

Dickinson  only  recently  had  been  dis- 
charged from  Good  Shepherd  Hospital  where 
he  had  suffered  a  bout  with  virus  pneu- 
monia. Before  that,  he  had  been  111  in  a 
Dallas  hospital.  Death  occurred  at  the 
Bristol  Hospital  in  Dallas. 

Dickinson  served  as  Longview  city  com- 
missioner from  1951  untu  1958  when  he  de- 
cided not  to  run  for  reelection.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Christian  Church  and 
also  of  that  church's  mens  Bible  class. 

He  was  a  former  director  of  the  Greater 
Longview  United  Fund  and  the  Pinecrest 
Country  Club  and  a  member  of  the  Longview 
Elks  Lodge. 

During  World  War  II.  Dickinson  estab- 
lished an  enviable  record  as  a  navigator  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Corps  and  was  sent  on  many 
missions  over  enemy  territory  from  his  base 
In  England. 

Bom  in  Garland,  he  came  to  Longview 
with  his  parentfj,  the  Reverend  and  Mrs. 
George  D.  Dickinson,  and  graduated  from 
Longview  High  School.  He  attended  Texas 
Christian  University. 

Upon  his  return  from  service  in  World 
War  n,  he  entered  the  Insurance  business 
with  his  father.  Later,  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Guy  Harrison  In  1951  and  remained 
active  in  this  business  until  his  health 
failed. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Longview  Asso- 
ciation of  Independent  Insurance  Agents  and 
the  Texas  State  Association  of  Independent 
Insurance  Agents. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife.  Elolse;  two 
daughters,  Carol  and  Elaine  Dickinson;  one 
son.  Logan;  his  parents,  the  Reverend  and 
Mrs.  George  D.  Dickinson;  one  sister. 


WBere  Is  American  Government  Going? 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  26,  1965 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April  1965  issue  of  the  CPA,  membership 
bulletin  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants,  Inc..  con- 
tains an  interesting  article  pertaining 
to  the  general  outlook  for  government  in 
America. 

The  article  was  written  by  Mr.  Lyman 
L.  Bryan,  director  of  the  Washington 
division  of  the  institute. 

I  believe  Mr.  Bryan's  comments  about 
what  lies  ahead  will  be  of  interest  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  the  article 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  : 
Where  Is  American  Government  Going? 

Our  Man  in   Washington  Takes  a  Long 

Look 

Our  Government  is  changing  fast;  is  it 
changing  for  the  better? 

Every  accountant  in  America  has  pondered 
this  question.  Government  helps  finance  his 
clients.  It  taxes  and  regulates  them.  It 
confers  and  regulates  the  accountant's  right 
to  practice.  It  asks  him  (and  his  clients) 
questions  he  would  resent  even  if  his  mother 
asked  them.  It  does  all  of  this  because  the 
total  public  interest  is  invoked,  and  the  re- 
tention of  this  situation,  as  reflected  at  the 
polls,  implies  that  this  is  clearlv  the  will  of 
the  people. 

In  this  environment,  what  will  the  ac- 
countant's tomorrow  be  like?  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  what  will  tomorrow  bring  in 
American  government?  This  writer  has  a 
cloudy  crystal  ball,  usually  hidden  in  a  dark 
cellar.  It  has  been  brought  forth  only  at 
the  editor's  Insistence,  aimed  at  1984,  and 
this  coliunn  represents  my  personal  view  of 
what  it  foreshadows. 

However,  to  check  my  personal  impressions. 
I  submitted  my  guesses  to  several  people, 
whose  caliber  of  experience  with  government 
I  respect,  in  both  political  parties.  With  one 
lone  dissent,  their  impressions  genef^ally 
agreed  with  my  own.  These  coromentators 
Included  a  former  White  Houie  .assistant. 
an  aid  to  a  prominent  House  leader,  a  con- 
servative businessman,  a  well-known  author 
of  textbooks  on  American  government,  a 
liberal  educator,  two  executive  directors  of 
national  businessmen's  associations,  an  engi- 
neer, and  an  economist.  I  had  stressed  can- 
dor, and  while  several  excellent  but  markedly 
differing  letters  resulted.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  generally  agreed  that  what  I  had 
written  was  a  fair  and  accurate  projectioii 
of  the  kind  of  government  which  Is  llkelv  to 
exist  In  1984. 

Here  Is  what  the  crystal  bnll  seems  to 
show: 

1.  Increased  national  economic  planning: 
This  kind  of  central  planning  probably  will 
not  follow  the  classic  European  pattern. 
where  outside  cadres  of  the  "lEtellectu.ii 
elite"  have  held  forth.  More  likely  It  will 
be  conducted  by  a  White  Hou?e  secretariat, 
using  outside  advisers,  and  be  subject  to 
executive  and  congressional  checks. 

2.  Continuing  expansion  of  Federal,  State. 
and  local  bureaucracies:  Total  governmental 
emploj-ment  grows  at  all  levels,  but  in  recent 
years  State  and  local  government  expendi- 
tures have  grown  much  more  rapidly  than 
Federal.  At  all  levels,  elected  and  appoint- 
ed officials  have  played  a  decreasing  role  as 
compared  with  career  employees;  in  the  Ped- 
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eral  Government,  civil  service  employees  In- 
creased from  69  to  85  percent  of  the  total 
between  1941  and  1961. 

3.  Expanding  influence  of  the  executive 
branch:  Presidents  and  Congresses  come  and 
go.  but  the  objectives  of  agency  program? 
remain  generally  constant.  This  provides 
stability  in  program,  but  is  accompanied  by 
Interlm  delegation  to  the  executive  branch  ot 
Government  by  the  Congress  and  voters. 

4.  Sharp  increases  in  urban  and  suburba:^ 
influence;  This  wUl  (and  already  has  beguii 
to)  influence  major  Federal  legislation.  De- 
creased rural  and  smalltown  influence  is 
underway. 

5.  Decentralization  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments; More  Federal  grants  to  Suites,  bu: 
with  less  Federal  financial  control.  (Pu; 
another  way.  more  Federal  money,  but  more 
SU.te  control— the  Federal  highway  frogram 
Ls  a  prototype.) 

6.  Immense  technological  emphasis:  Fed- 
eral control  over  scientific  decisions,  through 
grants  to  business  and  educational  recipients, 
is  already  extensive.  Fedeial  use  of  com- 
puters may  also  stimulate  large-scale  cor- 
related respoiises— on  the  part  of  regulatec; 
enterprises. 

7.  Increased  governmental  expendittu-es : 
This  is  a  sure  thing.  It  may  be  accompanieci 
by  reduced  reliance  on  top-level  accounting 
experience  within  government,  as  compareS 
with  the  Influence  of  other  experts  such  a'- 
economists  and  engineers.  The  nttmber  o; 
CPA's  in  government  has  never  kept  step 
with  the  pace  of  expenditures,  so  it  is  quit'o 
possible  that  other  disciplines  will  help  fil' 
the  vacuum.  If  accountants  are  to  revers-.- 
this  trend,  they  must  show  themselves  more 
interested  in  government  in  the  future. 

8.  A  total  Increase  in  the  Government  role : 
This  will  have  an  Impact  on  all  elements  o:' 
society,  afl'ectmg  business  clients  and  ac- 
countants in  varied  ways.  This  would  sug- 
gest a  growing  need  for  accountants  to  b 
closely  aware  of  Federal.  State,  and  loca: 
government  actions. 

The  date  George  Orwell  picked  for  the  tit:- 
of  his  frightening  book  about  a  governmen:- 
domlnated  society,  "1984."  was  chosen  as  ,■ 
reasonable  target  date  for  my  predictions  i: 
the  hope   that   at  worst  things   will   not   b- 
nearly  as  bad  as  he  pictured  them.     But  ' 
the  nightmare  of  "Big  Brother  Is  watchlr.  ■ 
you"  Is  to  be  avoided,  accountants  and  a:. 
other  alert  citizens  must  take  a  much  mor- 
active  part  in  the  governmental  process. 

The  difflcxilties  of  the  task  were  oncr 
sharply  stunmarized  by  the  French  revolu- 
tionary. Dan  ton.  the  night  before  he  was  be- 
headed. Said  Danton:  "Tomorrow  I  shnr 
sleep  in  glory  •  •  •  but  one  had  better  b 
a  poor  fisherman  than  meddle  with  the  ar- 
of  governing  men." 

Lyman  L.  Bryan. 
Director,  Washijjgtoji  Office. 
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Freedom  Crusade  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   MEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  26.  1965 

Mr.  ■WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleague. ^ 
to  a  situation  that  has  not  made  head- 
lines but.  nevertheless,  involves  a  seriou.'; 
curtailment  of  religious  and  ethnic  free- 
dom. I  am  referring  to  the  treatment 
accorded  Christians  in  Constantinople — 
Istanbul — and  I  want  to  go  on  record  in 
support  of  the  following  proclamation  by 


lion.  Eugene  H.  Nickerson,  county  execu- 
,.vc  of  Nassau,  Long  Island,  N.Y.: 

I'.f^OCLAMATION     ON     PrEEI>OM     CrUSADE     WeEK 

Whereas  the  Christians  of  Constantinople 
:  .e  being  expelled  and  persecuted  and  their 

•  pcrties  are  being  confiscated  without 
nanpensatlon;   and 

Whereas  the  hierarchy  and  the  clergy  of 

-;.e    ancient   and    venerable    Eastern    Greek 

I  Mhodox  Patriarchate  in  Constantinople  are 

••ing  persecuted,  deprived  of  the  right  to 

,  xercise  their  churchly  and  religious  func- 

•ns  and  some  of  the  hierarchy  are  being 

•  xlied  unjustly;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Cyprus  are  seeking 

•  .e  rights  to  establish  a  democratic  goveru- 
j.ont  where  all  the  citizens  will  have  equal 
:  ;:Trage,  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  reli- 
;  ;ous  freedom  and  equal  educational,  eco- 
:.  /mic,  and  social  opportunities;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Hellenic  Educa- 
•Jonal  Progressive  Association,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Order  of  AHEPA  is  seeking  re- 
dress and  a  solution  of  these  problems  In 
accordance  with  the  American  principles  and 
traditions  originally  enunciated  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  which,  ever  since, 
have  become  the  cornerstone  of  the  ideals, 
beliefs,  and  traditions  of  the  Anaerican 
people  and  Government:  Now,  therefore, 

I.  Eugene  H.  Nickerson,  Nassau  County 
executive,  do  proclaim  the  week  of  May  9- 
'5,  1965.  as  Freedom  Crusade  Week  in  Nas- 
sau County,  N.Y. 

I  endorse  the  basic  principle  of  U.S.  foreign 
volley  on  self-determination  for  all  peoples 
.  nd  earnestly  urge  our  Government  to  fully 
implement  and  support  this  policy  of  self- 
determination  for  the  people  of  Cyprus. 

I  further  urge  our  Government  to  do  all 
111  its  power  to  bring  about  freedom  of  reli- 
gion In  the  Republic  of  Turkey. 

I  further  urge  our  Government  to  do  all 
m  its  power  to  stop  the  persecution  and 
exiling  of  the  Christian  people  of  Constanti- 
.!ople. 

I  further  urge  on  all  oiu'  citizens  of  all 
-reeds  to  participltate  in  the  AHEPA  Crusade 
lor  Freedom  Week  for  Constantinople  and 
Cyprus,  and  to  pray  for  a  Just  solution  of 
uie  problems  and  the  establishment  of  a 
just  and  permanent  peace  in  these  ancient 
places  where  civilization  was  bom  and  where 
.Ul  our  great  religions  were  first  promulgated 
..nd  established. 


Calhoun  Bust  Presented  to  U.S.S.  "John 
C.  Calhoan" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13.  1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  beloved 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Edwards,  president  of 
C'lemson  University,  on  March  10.  in 
Charleston  presented  to  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine John  C.  Calhoun  a  bust  of  South 
Carolina's  greatest  statesman.  At  the 
■.M'esentation  ceremony  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Dr.  Edwards  made  a 
brief  but  very  appropriate  address.  I 
commend  Dr.  Edward's  superb  address 
■>a  that  occasion  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  counti-y: 
I'EMARKs  OF  R.  C.  Edwards  at  the  Pre.sekta- 

Tio.v  Ceremonies  Aboard  the  U.S.S.  "John 

C.  Calhoun" 

Congressman  Rivers,  Admiral  Daspit.  Ad- 
mir.il    Loughlin.    Commander    Axene,    Com- 


mander ThurteH,  dlstingrulshed  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  we  are  delighted  to  have 
such  a  splendid  audience  for  this  historic 
occasion.  We  are  especially  grateful  to  Con- 
gressman Rivers  for  his  presence  here  today. 
Having  recently  asstuned  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Hotise  of  Representatives,  we  appreciate 
fully  the  importance  of  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities that  rest  on  his  shoulders  and 
the  demands  made  upon  his  time.  It  is  a 
great  relief  to  me  personally  to  know  that 
during  this  most  perilous  and  critical  period 
in  our  history  that  we  have  directing  the 
affairs  of  this  most  important  congressional 
committee  a  man  of  such  outstanding 
knowledge,  ability  and  dedication  as  Con- 
gressman Rivers.  It  was  my  happy  privilege 
to  listen  to  his  marvelous  address  at  the 
commissioning  ceremonies  of  this  great  ship 
on  September  15.  1964,  at  Newport  News. 

Clemson  University,  for  which  I  speak,  has 
a  unique  interest  in  the  ship  on  whose  deck 
we  stand.  This  ship  bears  the  name  of  one 
of  South  Carolina's — and  the  Nation's — 
most  illustrious  sons,  John  Caldwell  Cal- 
hotm. 

Clemson  University,  named  for  Calhoun's 
son-in-law.  Thomas  Green  Clemson,  whose 
vision  and  generosity  created  the  Institution, 
stands  on  land  which  was  the  John  C.  Cal- 
houn plantation. 

The  house,  called  "Fort  Hill,"  was  Cal- 
houn's home  for  the  last  25  years  of  his  life, 
and  is  beautifully  preserved  as  an  historic 
shrine  at  the  center  of  the  Clemson  campus. 
Calhoun's  spirit,  as  well  as  Clemson's,  per- 
vades the  very  air  each  Clemson  student  and 
teacher  breathes  and  constitutes  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us  there. 

This  spirit  is  an  inspiration,  too,  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  U.S.S.  John  C.  Cal- 
houn. 

This  is  the  Joint  heritage  which  Clemson 
University  is  proud  to  share  with  the  U  S  S 
John  C.  Calhoun. 

No  American  was  ever  more  dedicated  than 
was  Calhoim  to  the  purpose  for  which  this 
ship  exists — the  defense  of  our  country. 

For  39  years  Calhoun  served  the  Nation  as 
a  Member  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  as  a 
Cabinet  officer  under  two  Presidents,  and  as 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

From  1811  to  1817  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives  from 
South  Carolina.  As  acting  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  he  stood  with 
HeniT  Clay  and  others  who  for  their  patri- 
otism were  called  "War  Hawks" — a  name 
which  has  become  a  badge  of  distinction 
again  in  these  troubled  tunes.  He  stood  for 
strong  defense  of  American  rights  against 
depredations  of  the  British,  from  whom  we 
had  only  a  few  years  before  won  our  inde- 
pendence. 

In  his  devotion  to  the  protection  of  the 
security  of  this  country  and  the  traditions 
that  have  made  it  great,  the  Honorable  Men- 
del Rivers  is  truly  the  John  C.  Calhoun  of 
1965. 

I  remind  you  of  those  solemn  words  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  when  he  said,  "The  honor  of  a  na- 
tion is  its  life.  Deliberately  to  abandon  it  is 
to  commit  an  act  of  political  suicide."  So  he 
introduced  the  resolution  declaring  war  on 
Great  Britain  in  1812,  and  his  views  pre- 
vailed. 

From  1817  to  1825  he  was  Secretary  of  War 
in  the  Cabinet  of  President  James  Monroe. 
He  relnvlgorated  many  aspects  of  military 
ad;ninlstration  and  clarified  Uie  command 
situation.  One  historian  from  another  re- 
gion of  the  country  says,  "he  gained,  as  he 
deserved,  a  lasting  reputation  as  one  of  the 
ablest  of  War  Secretaries." 

From  1825  to  1832  he  was  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  administration  of 
President  John  Qulncy  Adams  and  the  first 
administration  of  President  Andrew  Jackson. 

From  1833  to  1843  and  ag:.in  from  1845  to 
his  death  in  1850.  he  was  a  U.S.  Senator  from 
South   Carolina,   standing   with   Henry   Clay 


and  Daniel  Webster  as  a  towering  figure  in 
the  Senate's  history. 

In  1844  and  1845.  between  his  two  periods 
of  senice  as  Senator,  he  was  Secretary  of 
State,  holding  the  highest  Cabinet  office 
under  President  John  Tj-ler. 

Such,  in  barest  outline,  was  the  career  of 
Jolm  C.  Calhoun  on  the  stage  of  national 
affairs. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  ship  should  be 
named  for  him  and  that  Clemson  University 
should  help  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 

Our  university,  like  the  statesman  whose 
home  It  now  occupies,  is  dedicated  to  pub- 
lic honor  and  to  public  service.  We  are 
basically  a  scientific  and  technological  In- 
stitution engaged  both  In  the  research  and 
the  teaching  so  needed  by  South  Carolina  and 
the  Nation  in  this  scientific  age.  This  gives 
us  another  special  interest  in  a  ship  embody- 
ing the  most  advanced  of  technologies.  Our 
university  has  a  mUitary  tradition,  too,  and 
our  sons  have  served  with  distinction  in 
every  war  since  Clemson  was  founded. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Clemson  University  Is 
pleased  today  to  present  to  the  Navy  for 
display  in  this  ship  a  bust  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn. 

This  bust,  an  excellent  likeness,  was  once 
the  property  of  Thomas  G.  Clemson  and 
has  been  In  the  home  that  was  Calhoun's 
and  later  Clemson's. 

Commander  Axene,  will  you  please  come 
forward? 

It  Is  with  pride  and  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  deliver  to  you  this  bust  to  the  ship  as 
a  gift  from  Clemson  University,  knowing 
that  the  U.S.S.  John  C.  Calhoun  will  add  new 
luster  to  a  long-revered  name. 


Aid  of  the  Arts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLUND 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7. 1965 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  been  dwelling  on 
the  importance  of  education.  The  need 
for  people  to  be  well  educated  increases 
each  day,  for  without  it — employment 
will  be  practically  nonexistent  and,  with- 
out it,  the  leisure  time,  automation,  and 
technological  developments  furnished  all, 
wiU  not  be  enjoyed  to  its  fullest  extent. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation  set- 
ting up  a  National  Foundation  for  Arts 
and  Humanities.  I  should  like  to  call  the 
Members'  attention  to  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette 
on  April  21,  recommending  passage  of 
this  bill : 

Aid  FOR  THE  Arts 

When  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  met  In  Pittsburgh  recently,  its  dele- 
gates sounded  a  new  policy  note  for  their 
organization.  Reversing  a  stand  taken  as 
recently  as  1962.  when  60  percent  of  the 
members  said  they  favored  Independence  of 
orchestras  from  Government  money,  the 
league  this  year  decided  to  endorse  Federal 
financial  support  for  the  arts. 

As  an  organization  representing  900  major 
metropolitan  and  community  orchestras,  the 
league  niade  known  its  new  position  at  a 
significant  time.  Congress,  too,  has  changed 
its  mind  in  the  last  10  years.  When  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  1955  proposed  a  Federal 
Advisory  Commission  on  the  Arts,  Congress 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  President  Kennedy  In 
1961  recommended  a  similar  agency,  but  was 
rebuffed.    Tlie  Senate  In  1963  passed  a  Ken- 
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nedy  administration  bill  to  provide  Federal 
aid  for  the  arts,  but  the  House  refused  to 
go  along.  Finally,  In  1964,  with  the  support 
of  the  Johnson  administration.  Congress  en- 
acted a  law  creating  a  National  Council  on 
the  Arts,  an  advisory  body  composed  of  a 
chairman  and  24  members  appointed  by  the 
President.  Earlier  this  month  the  Coun- 
cil— made  up  of  members  representing  art, 
sculpture,  literature,  music,  theater,  opera, 
the  screen  and  television — held  its  first  meet- 
ing and  Chairman  Roger  L.  Stevens  an- 
nounced that  the  organization  wanted  to 
deliberate  longer  before  issuing  a  magna 
carta  for  the  arts. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  this  spring  has  been 
busy  on  another  item  of  legislation  in  the 
field  of  the  arts,  this  time  to  set  up  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities. The  earlier  abjective  of  providing 
Federal  support  for  the  arts  has  now  been 
broadened  to  include  the  humanities,  a  step 
which  was  initiated  by  Pittsburgh  Congress- 
man William  S.  Moorhead  when  he  intro- 
duced last  summer  a  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Humanities  Foundation,  an  agency 
intended  to  match  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  to  aid  a  wide  range  of  hu- 
manistic subjects — among  them  history, 
philosophy,  law,  and  literature.  The  latest 
version  of  Representative  Moorhead's  bill, 
which  has  now  been  approved  by  a  House 
Education  and  Labor  Subcommittee,  calls 
for  a  National  Arts  and  Humanities  Foun- 
dation which  would  administer  Federal  en- 
dowments of  $5  million  each  for  the  arts  and 
the  humanities,  plus  an  additional  $5  mil- 
lion for  each  endowment  to  use  in  matching 
private  donations.  In  the  Senate,  similar 
legislation  is  being  considered  in  Senator 
CLAIBOR^fE  Pell's  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Subcommittee,  where  favorable  action  is  ex- 
pected in  the  near  future. 

Witli  solid  support  coming  from  the  ad- 
ministration, from  academic  circles  and 
froni  such  organizations  as  the  Symphony 
League,  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Founda- 
tion bill  appears  to  have  a  good  chance  of 
enactment.  If  this  new  source  of  encourage- 
ment for  music  and  other  half-starved  ar- 
tistic endeavors  and  for  humanistic  studies 
should  finally  be  established,  it  would  help 
to  redress  the  cultural  balance  in  our  so- 
ciety, which  tends  to  emphasize  science  and 
technology  to  the  neglect  of  creative  pursuits 
that  are  equally  important  but  that  do  not 
have  the  glamor  of  a  race  to  the  moon. 


Dodge  and  Columbia  County,  Wis., 
Boards  of  Supervisors  Oppose  Soil 
Conservation  Cuts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
^'      Monday,  April  26.  1965 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  spending  the  week  of  the  Easter  re- 
cess In  my  home  district  viewing  the 
damage  sustained  within  my  district 
from  both  tornados  and  floods,  I  am  con- 
vinced more  than  ever  that  the  adminis- 
tration proposal  to  reduce  appropriations 
for  soil  and  water  conservation  programs 
v.ould  be  a  serious  blow  to  conservation 
practices  throughout  the  counti-y. 

While  the  headlines  have  dealt  with 
the  serioiis  flood  conditions  in  Minnesota 
and  western  Wisconsin,  much  Wisconsin 


faiTTiland  is  flooded  each  spring  in  the 
small  headwater  rivers  and  water  basins. 
Here  is  where  emphasis  on  conservation 
practices  Is  most  needed  and  this  is  where 
the  cutback  in  funds  would  be  most 
seriously  felt. 

Throughout  my  district  I  have  found 
farmers  and  city  dwellers  alike  concerned 
about  this  prospect  of  reduced  conserva- 
tion efforts.  This  is  reflected  in  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Dodge  and  Co- 
lumbia County  Boards  of  Supervisors. 
The  board  of  supervisors,  of  course,  are 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  counties  and 
represent  not  just  the  fai-mer  but  the 
town  and  city  dweller  as  well.  These 
resolutions  in  my  judgment  reflect  the 
views  of  the  vast  majority  of  citizens  in 
my  district.  Accordingly,  I  include  these 
resolutions  of  the  Dodge  and  Colimibia 
County  Boards  of  Supei-X'isors  in  the 
Record  at  this  point :  j 

"Resolution  Opposing  a  Cut  in  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  Appropriations,  Which 
Would  Directly  Affect  Assist.\nce  to  the 
Columbia  County  Soil  aj»d  Water  Con- 
servation District 

"Whereas  the  Columbia  County  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  District  program  has 
recognized  the  need  for  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  district  assistance  to  landowners 
in  conserving  our  natural  resource^:  and  the 
inventory  of  conservation  need.?  has  pointed 
out  the  large  amount  of  work  still  needed 
in  our  district;  and  the  requests  for  district 
assistance  increases  each  year,  with  a  cor- 
re.spondlng  increase  in  the  .ppUcation  of 
conservation  practices:  and  district  assist- 
ance to  landowners  is  vital  in  keeping  our 
soil  on  the  land,  our  streams  and  lakes  silt 
free,  our  rainfall  on  the  land  w'lere  it  falls, 
beautification  of  our  county,  and  protec- 
tion of  our  tax  base;  and  tlie  proposed  cut- 
back in  appropriations  for  Sail  Conservation 
Service  technical  assistance  to  districts 
would  curtail  our  help  to  laoidowners;  and 
the  proposed  revolving  fund  v.ould  place  an 
additional  burden  on  the  stewards  of  our 
national  resources:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Colimibia  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  affirm  the  need  of  con- 
tinued soil  and  water  conservation  practices 
and  that  Federal  appropriatioc.i  be  continued 
to  meet  present  and  future  .soil  and  water 
conservation  practice  needs."! 
State  of  Wisconsin,  I 

County  of  Columbia,  ss:  ] 

I,  Natalie  Sampson,  county  clerk  in  and 
for  said  county  do  hereby  certiiy  that  the 
above  and  foregoing  is  a  true  .uid  correct 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopu^d  bv  the  board 
of  supervisors  on  the  31st  day  of  March 
1965. 

Nat.m.i!:  Sampson. 


"RESOLtTION    i 

"Resolution  to  the  Honorable  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors Of  Dodge  County,  Wis.,  members 
"Whereas     the    agricultunil    conservation 
program  of  the  Federal  Governmeiit  has  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  national  economy  and  the  beautification 
of  the  American  landscape  and  the  promotion 
of  the  conservation  of  natural  resources;  and 
"Whereas  it  is  proposed  that  $100  million 
be   cut   from   the   agricultural    conservation 
program  cost  sharing  funds;   and 

"Whereas  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a 
revolving  fund  through  which  landowners 
would  be  charged  a  total  of  |20  million  for 
Soil  Conservation  Service  technical  assistance 
to  districts:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Dodge  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  register  its  opposition" to  cut- 
ting $100  million  or  any  part  thereof  from 
agricultural  conservation  program  cost  shar- 


ing funds   and   to   the   establishment   of   a 
revolving  fund;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  county  clerk  of  Dodsze 
County  be  and  hereby  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Govern.  .- 
Knowles,  Senators  Panzer,  Proxmire,  and 
Nelson.  Congressman  Kastenmeeer,  and  As- 
semblymen Nitschke  and  Doughty. 

"All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  th;s 
20th  day  of  April  1965. 
"Adopted  April  20,  1965. 

"John  O'Donovan. 
"ChaiTtnan,     Dodge     County     Soil    av,l 
Water  Conservation  District." 
I.  Walde  H  Mueller,  clerk  of  Dodge  Coimt, . 
Wis.,    do    hereby    certify    that    the    above    ,s 
a  true  and  correct  copy  of  Resolution  4  passt  :l 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Dodge  County  Board  « f 
Supervisors  on  April  20,  1965. 

Walde  H.  Mueller, 
Dodge  County  Clerk. 


A  Revivified  United  Nations  Is  Needed  in 
Vietnam 


April  26,  1965 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday,  March  31, 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pcac>  - 
making  potential  of  the  United  Natio;  ., 
should  be  put  to  work  in  Vietnam. 

Recently,  I  introduced  a  concurrel•^ 
resolution,  House  Concurrent  Resoli;- 
tion  386,  to  revivify  the  United  Natior 
and  make  it  available  for  a  role  in  souti;- 
east  Asia.  The  resolution  would  remo\e 
the  congressional  requirement  that  the 
United  States  keep  the  General  Assembly 
in  a  paralyzing  impasse  over  the  appli- 
cation of  article  19. 

In  an  article  in  the  Evening  Star  on 
April  19,  1965,  columnist  Max  Freednii^u 
pointed  out  the  opportunity  for  the 
United  Nations  to  make  a  contribution  to 
peace  in  Vietnam.  I  include  his  excel- 
lent  article   hereafter. 

I  include  also  an  editorial  from  T'nc 
Nation  of  April  26,  1965,  on  the  need  f"r 
a  vital  United  Nations  organization. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  S;.  :■, 
Apr.  19,  1965] 

U.N.'s  Duty  in  Vietnam  Stalemate 
(By  Max  Freedman) 

United  Nations. — Without  publicity  ar.d 
solely  with  the  desire  to  promote  conditions 
favorable  to  a  peaceful  settlement,  the  Uniiici 
Nations  has  taken  a  watching  attitude  in  the 
Vietnam  situation.  In  the  process  it  has  pv- 
vided  yet  another  proof  of  how  the  United 
Nations  can  cast  its  influence  into  the  sc;i>s 
of  peace  when  more  direct  agencies  of  di]);  '- 
macy  find  it  almost  impossible  to  operate. 

In  his  Johns  Hopkins  address,  Presidcni 
Johnson  tried  a  bold  experiment  in  public 
diplomacy.  He  appealed  for  an  honorable  eiul 
to  the  fighting,  while  pledging  the  Unit^'d 
States  to  continue  the  military  pressure  ■  n 
North  Vietnam. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  appenJ 
impressed  only  those  who  are  wlUing  to  he-:d 
the  arguments  of  reason.  Our  major  allien 
and  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  nenn  . 
world  have  welcomed  the  President's  initi  - 
tive.    But  there  the  favorable  response  er. 


Commuaist  forces  in  South  Vietnam  have 
given  no  sign  they  are  ready  to  drop  their 
weapons.  With  varying  degrees  of  hostility 
btit  In  each  case  with  open  suspicion,  the 
Governments  of  North  Vietnam  and  China 
.ind  Russia  have  returned  dusty  answers  to 
the  President's  message. 

Equally  disappointing  has  been  the  re- 
sponse to  the  British  effort  to  establish  con- 
t.ict  with  the  Communist  side  by  the  methods 
of  private  diplomacy.  The  imaginative  and 
constructive  offer  of  the  British  Government 
10  send  Patrick  Gordon  Walker,  the  former 
Foreign  Secretary,  to  the  embattled  area  has 
thus  far  produced  no  visible  result.  China 
m  particular  has  been  critical  of  the  British 
role  as  prejudiced  and  tainted  since  It  is 
an  axiom  of  Chinese  policy  that  In  the  Viet- 
nam war  Great  Britain  Is  an  agent  of  Ameri- 
can policy. 

Perhaps  France,  which  like  Britain  has  rec- 
ognized the  Peiping  government,  may  have 
better  access  to  China's  rulers.  But  even  that 
is  highly  doubtful,  and  In  any  event  deeply 
rooted  American  fusplclons  of  France  would 
nrst  have  to  be  overcome  before  there  could 
be  an  effective  French  Intervention. 

Confronted  with  this  bleak  response  to  the 
President's  appeal,  alike  In  public  and  in 
private  diplomacy,  many  Americans  are  eager 
to  put  their  trust  in  the  more  belligerent 
passages  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  speech.  They 
i.re  saying  that  the  bombing  and  military 
raids  must  be  continued,  probably  on  a  more 
intensive  scale,  until  the  Communists  come 
to  their  senses  and  accept  peace. 

These  Americans,  large  In  nimibers  and 
outspoken  In  their  advocacy,  have  never 
placed  much  faith  anyway  in  the  force  of 
world  opinion.  Force  alone  is  enough  for 
them.  They  regard  world  opinion  as  a  mythi- 
cal thing  or  as  a  fraudulent  Invention  that 
can  be  manipulated  to  meet  the  convenience 
of  the  Interested  governments.  But  the  State 
Department  does  not  accept  this  cynicism; 
r.or  does  President  Johnson;  nor  do  miUions 
of  Americans  who  cannot  shake  their  convic- 
tion that  there  must  be  something  profound- 
ly wTong  with  American  policy  whenever  it 
c.mnot  be  defended  and  explained  in  open 
debate  at  the  United  Nations. 

The  President  deemed  It  wise  and  essential 
.0  state  his  commitment  to  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement when  faced  with  an  appeal  of  con- 
science from  only  17  neutral  nations.  The 
cry  of  the  neutral  world  would  become  much 
;ouder  and  more  insistent  if  the  President 
should  ever  drift  Into  the  folly  of  regarding 
his  pledge  of  peace  as  a  dead  letter.  The 
.■fcarch  for  a  negptlated  settlement  must  re- 
main therefore  as  a  fixed  and  urgent  priority 
^•i  American  policy,  regardless  of  the  changes 
and  chances  in  the  military  struggle  and  re- 
:;ardless  of  the  clamor  to  Impose  a  solution 
by  military  means. 

Under  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
Socretary  General  U  Thant  has  an  inescap- 
able duty  to  do  what  he  can  to  compose  the 
crisis  in  Vietnam  even  though  China  and 
North  Vietnam  are  not  bound  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  world  organization.  The  situa- 
tion In  Vietnam  is  quite  plainly  a  threat  to 
world  peace  and  therefore  comes  within  his 
.n;ri£diction  and  Is  a  proper  matter  for  the 
I'jncern  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Secre- 
'"try  General,  as  a  former  leader  of  Burma, 
has  the  most  detailed  knowledge  of  the  whole 
problem  of  Vietnam  and  can  make  an  impor- 
'  int  personal  contribution  to  its  study  and 
resolution. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  Secretary  General  was 
denounced  by  large  sections  of  American 
opinion  for  a  personal  statement  on  Vietnam 
^hlch  was  well  intentioned  but  blundering- 
ly phrased  and  sadly  misunderstood.  But 
this  experience  has  at  least  freed  him  from 
the  suspicion  of  being  the  creature  or  agent 


of  American  prallcy  and  given  him  the  chance 
to  use  the  full'  prestige  of  his  great  office  for 
peace.  Behind  the  scenes  and  against  great 
odds  he  Is  now  quietly  preparing  the  United 
Nations  for  the  time,  stlU  distant  unfortu- 
nately, when  It  can  bring  peace  In  Vietnam 
closer  to  the  agenda  of  diplomacy. 

[From  the  Nation,  Apr.  26, 1965] 
The  Rediscovekt  of  the  U  JJ. 
Prince  Bernhard  of  the  Netherlands,  like 
certain  other  consorts  of  royal  ladies  is  a  very 
conscientious  fellow,  and  well  informed  on  all 
sorts  of  industrial  and  governmental  matters. 
When,  the  other  day,  he  was  called  on  to 
speak  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  he  gave 
much  better  value,  In  return  for  his  honor- 
ary degree,  than  is  usual  on  such  occasions. 
Democracy,  he  pointed  out,  is  not  for  the 
indifferent,  for  those  who  feel  that  those  in 
authority  should  solve  the  problems  and 
leave  the  citizen  to  his  own  concerns.  Per- 
haps this  was  true  once.  Prince  Bernhard 
went  on,  "but  the  problems  which  face  those 
in  authority,  whether  in  parliament  or  in 
government  or  In  other  high  stations  in  life 
in  our  modern  world,  prove  to  be  beyond 
their  powers  of  solution  since  they  involve 
the  whole  of  mankind." 

Prince  Bernhard  was  not  speaking  par- 
ticularly of  the  United  Nations,  but  this 
statement  could  hardly  have  been  more  apro- 
pos In  that  connection.  Indeed,  after  the 
Impasse  at  the  last  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  It  Is  clearer  than  ever  before  that 
an  international  body,  even  when  limited  to 
an  ancillary  role,  is  Indispensable  to  the  so- 
lution of  international  problems.  The  U.N.'s 
past  failures  and  frustrations  are  the  strong- 
est testimony  to  Its  value :  when  It  failed,  the 
reason  was  that  it  Intervened  in  situations 
so  desperate  that  Intervention  seemed  im- 
perative, and  It  was  defeated  by  the  very 
nationalistic  passions  it  had  been  founded 
to  control. 

Discerning  observers  see  this  clearly,  and 
have  no  intention  of  writing  off  the  U.N.  Its 
vitality  will  be  restored  to  the  extent  that 
the  great  powers  cease  using  it  as  instru- 
ment of  their  cold  war  objectives.  "Inter- 
national events  of  recent  weeks,"  Senator 
Geoegk  Aiken,  of  Vermont,  told  his  colleagues 
late  in  March,  "seem  to  have  overwhelmed 
the  capacity  of  this  Government  for  affirma- 
tive action,  except  In  the  military  field."  He 
was  referring  to  Vietnam,  but  then  he  re- 
minded the  Senate  that  when  the  United 
States  had  turned  the  screws  on  the  Rus- 
sians (and  the  French)  in  an  effort  to 
stigmatize  them  as  delinquent  debtors  In 
the  Congo  operation,  he  and  other  Senators 
had  sought  to  learn  from  the  Department 
of  State  what  the  American  reaction  would 
be  if  the  General  Assembly  were  to  send  a 
U.N.  force  into  some  area  In  which  American 
Interests  were  involved  on  the  other  side. 
Would  the  United  States  pay  up?  The  State 
Department  would  not  even  discuss  the 
question  and,  considering  what  its  policies 
have  been,  the  evasiveness  Is  understandable. 

When  the  Russians  stood  fast,  the  United 
States  decided  tliat  to  wreck  the  U.N.  would 
not  be  In  our  Interest.  Representative 
Henrt  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin,  has  recently 
given  several  practical  reasons  for  revivifying 
the  U.N.  as  spyeedily  and  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible. If  the  Vietnam  confiict  does  not  ex- 
pand Into  a  general  war  and  the  belligerents 
are  eventually  dragged  by  self-interest  to  the 
negotiating  table,  the  U.N.  wUl  be  needed  to 
further  peacemaking  efforts,  to  administer 
the  aid  program  envisioned  by  President 
Johnson,  to  supervise  an  election  if  one  is 
agreed  on,  and  to  take  care  of  other  con- 
tingencies that  may  arise.  Mr.  Rettss  sug- 
gests that  the  United  States  should  cease  its 


futile  Invocation  of  article  19  of  the  U.N. 
Charter.  The  Aiken  and  Reuss  moves  may 
have  administration  backing,  if  not,  they 
should  have. 


President  JohBtoo'i  ''IM  Days"— A  Re- 
markable Record  of  Achievement 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  most  informative  article  in 
the  cunent  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  describes  the  remarkable  record 
of  achievement  by  President  Johnson  and 
the  Democratic  89th  Congress  during  the 
1st  100  days  of  this  sessicMi.  According 
to  the  article  "nothing  to  touch  it  has 
been  seen  since  P.D.R.'s  first  100  days." 
Those  who  carefully  examine  the  record 
certainly  agree. 

The  U.S.  News  observations  are  much 
like  the  comments  that  I  made  last  week 
in  my  own  newsletter.  Mr.  Speaicer, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  UJS.  News  article 
and  my  April  22  newsletter  at  this  potnt: 

L.B  J^.'s  "100  DATS" — A  Reoors  Piling  Up 

It's  one  success  after  another  fc«-  Lyndon 
Johnson.  That  has  been  the  record  of  the 
1965  session  of  Congress  to  date.  Bills  that 
have  been  bogged  down  for  years  are  sailing 
through  now.  Nothing  to  touch  It  has  been 
seen  since  PX>.R.'6  first  100  days. 

Not  since  the  first  100  days  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt  back  in  1933  has  a  President  en- 
poyed  the  success  with  Congress  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  now  is  enjoying. 

In  that  prelod  32  years  ago,  the  Nation 
was  emerging  from  a  financial  panic  with 
people  united  in  a  demand  for  action.  The 
rapid-fire  enactment  today  of  new  laws  of 
major  importance  Is  coming  at  a  time  of 
high  prosperity  and  of  naUonal  contentment. 

The  Johnson  record,  as  a  result  Is  being 
cited  by  some  of  the  President's  aids  as  even 
more  Impressive  than  the  Roosevelt  record. 

In  quick  succession,  Congress  has  taken 
these  actions: 

Gold  backing  for  depwslts  with  liberal  Re- 
serve banks  was  ended  without  so  much  as 
an  argument.  The  vote:  800  to  83  In  the 
House;   74  to  7  in  the  Senate. 

A  bill  ion -dollar  development  program  for 
the  11-State  area  In  the  East  known  as  Ap- 
palachla  sailed  through  the  form  the  White 
House  asked.  The  vote:  257  to  165  In  the 
House,  and  62  to  22  In  the  Senate. 

An  aid  program  for  local  schools  starting 
at  $1.3  billion  a  year  ptassed  both  Houses  of 
Congress  without  a  single  major  change  from 
White  House  plans.  In  this  case  funda- 
mental Issues  of  pcdlcy  and  constitutional 
principle  were  Involved.  TTie  vote:  268  to 
153  In  the  House.  73  to  18  In  the  Senate. 

For  years,  Presidents  have  tried  to  get  from 
Congress  approval  of  a  plan  for  meeting  costs 
of  hospital  care  for  elderly  people  under 
social  security.  Alwajrs  they  met  defeat. 
Lyndon  Johnson  Is  about  to  achieve  success 
where  others  failed.  The  House  has  voted 
medicare,  313  to  115.  The  Senate,  haying 
approved  plans  In  the  past,  will  Join  in,  and 
could  even  lxx>aden  the  plan. 

It's  the  same  story  with  a  law  to  provide 
Federal  supervision  of  local  elections  to  as- 
sure Negroes  the  right  to  register  and  votB 
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In  areas  where  they  now  meet  discrimination. 
Action  by  the  Congress  has  been  blocl^ed  in 
the  past.     It  Is  about  to  be  taken  now. 

Congress  also  is  about  to  approve  and  sub- 
mit to  the  States  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution providing  for  an  appointment  to  the 
Vice-Presidency  If  that  office  becomes  vacant. 
It  also  provides  for  a  line  of  action  if  a  Pres- 
ident Is  assassinated,  dies  or  is  disabled 
while  In  office. 

The  House  approved  this  plan  April  13  by 
368  to  29.  A  similar  measure  went  through 
the  Senate  unanimously. 

Excise  taxes  are  to  be  reduced  by  more  than 
$1.7  billion  later  in  1965.  In  this  case,  Mr. 
Johnson  may  have  difficulty  restraining  'the 
urge  in  Congress  to  malce  larger  reductions 
than  he  wants. 

The  success  story  carries  all  along  the  line. 

The  "poverty  war"  will  be  given  $1.5  billion 
more  to  spend.  A  battle  is  mounting  over 
the  way  thiis  money  is' being  used,  but  critics 
are  saying  that,  politically,  money  is  money 
In  congressional  districts. 

There  will  be  the  usual  approval  of  foreign 
aid  and  approval  for  a  wide  range  of  other 
White  House  prof>osals. 

What  the  President  wants:  The  record  sug- 
gests this:  Nearly  anything  President  John- 
son really  wants  from  the  89th  Congress  he 
can  get.  In  the  Senate  today  are  68  Demo- 
crats and  32  Republicans.  In  the  House  there 
are  294  Democrats  and  140  Republicans,  with 
1  vacancy. 

In  1964,  during  the  year  when  he  served 
out  the  term  of  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  Lyndon  Johnson  started  to  make 
the  record  that  is  being  developed  fully  in 
1965. 

That  year,  the  new  President  pried  loose 
a  tax-cut  bin  that  had  been  tied  up  In  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  while  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy was  In  office. 

President  Johnson,  too,  got  through  Con- 
gress a  new  law  governing  civil  rights  of  Ne- 
groes— a  measure  that  had  been  bogged  down 
earlier  in  Congress  and  had  blocked  action 
on  most  of  the  other  legislative  plans  of  the 
late  President. 

Now  the  President's  program  seems  to  have 
clear  sailing. 

There  is  some  doubt  that  Congress  will 
grant  the  President's  request  for  a  new  Cabi- 
net Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, but  a  large  part  of  his  urban  pro- 
gram is  likely  to  be  enacted.  Also  headed  for 
passage  is  President  Johnson's  plan  to  im- 
prove water  resources  and  to  help  cities  con- 
trol air  and  water  pollution. 

The  President,  in  fact,  has  outlined  as 
broad  a  program  for  expansion  and  improve- 
ment as  Mr.  Roosevelt  proposed  for  recovery 
from  depression.  And  the  record  of  Mr.  John- 
son's 100  days  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress  suggests  that,  with  huge  Democratic 
majorities  in  House  and  Senate,  the  President 
will  push  most  of  his  projects  through. 


In  the  32  years  which  have  parsed  since 
the  first  100  days  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt administration,  there  have  been  in- 
numerable discussions  about  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Congress  In  those  short  100 
days.  The  r.ctions  taken  way  back  then  were 
considered  to  be  fantastic,  &a  Indeed  they 
were.  Few  people,  even  the  most  knowledge- 
able ones,  expected  a  later  Congress  and 
administration  to  match  the  output  of  the 
great  73d  Congress.  To  the  delight  and  svir- 
prlse  of  nearly  all,  the  89th  Congress  has 
given  the  73d  a  run  for  its  money. 

The  United  States  was  In  the  depths  of  a 
horrible  economic  depression  when  P.D.R. 
took  office.  The  people  wanted  relief  and 
action  and  they  got  it  In  the  form  of  the 
NRA.  the  Bank  Holding  Act,  the  Bank 
Moratorium,  and  the  Emergency  Relief  Act, 
to  mention  the  major  bills  passed.  The  ad- 
ministration was  great,  and  so  was  the  Con- 
gress. 


In  1965,  when  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  took 
office,  he  had  with  him  a  tremendous  pop- 
ular mandate  and  an  overwhelmingly  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  but  there  were  no  really 
great  legislative  demands  from  a  people  en- 
Joying  relative  prosperity.  The  President 
had  his  own  program,  however,  and  he  wasted 
not  a  minute  in  making  his  recommenda- 
tions to  what  has  turned  out  to  be  an  eager 
and  responsive  Congress.  The  results  have 
been  nothing  short  of  sensational  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  first  100  days. 

The  first  measure  of  importance  to  travel 
the  whole  distance  and  become  law  was 
L.B.J. 's  program  for  poverty  stricken 
Appalachia.  The  Senate  acted  first,  and 
then  the  bill  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
extraordinarily  skillful  Representative 
Robert  E.  Jones,  Alabiuiia's  only  liberal 
Member.  Jones  steered  the  bill  through 
without  a  single  amendment — a  splendid 
and  unusual  achievement. 

The  Appalachia  legislation  will  help  not 
only  the  States  directly  involved  bxit  will 
benefit  the  whole  Nation  as  the  economy  of 
that  poor  area  improves.  New  markets  will 
open,  and  thousands  of  men  will  be  put  back 
to  work  to  take  their  places  as  taxpayers  and 
customers.  Their  children  will  receive  better 
educations  and,  hopefully,  be  prepared  to 
enter  the  Job  market  equipped  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  President's  next  legislative  victory 
ended  a  fight  of  nearly  100  years  within  the 
100  days  when  the  great  education  bill  sailed 
through  the  Congress.  In  this  instance,  the 
bill  originated  in  the  General  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  House.  FVom  the  time  it 
left  our  subcommittee,  all  the  way  to  the 
President's  desk  for  signature,  not  one  comma 
In  it  was  changed.  In  this  case,  tlae  bill  was 
handed  to  the  colorful  and  able  Senator 
Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon.  He  duplicated 
Representative  Jones'  feat  of  passing  the  bill 
unamended.  Several  of  my  earlier  newslet- 
ters have  discussed  the  education  bill  in 
depth,  so  I  shall  say  only  that  the  entire  Na- 
tion will  benefit  permanently  from  the  ed- 
ucation program. 

Following  the  education  bill,  the  House 
passed  a  massive  revision  of  the  social  sec\i- 
rlty  law  including  President  Johnson's  medi- 
care program.  Only  a  year  ago,  the  Senate 
passed  a  medicare  program,  but  it  failed  to 
get  out  of  Committee  in  the  House.  Many 
feel  that  the  last  Congress  would  have  de- 
feated medicare  if  it  had  reached  the  House 
for  a  vote.  We  will  never  know,  but  ifs  safe 
to  say  that  the  margin  would  ne^'er  have 
been  within  a  hundred  votes  of  what  it  was  in 
the  8&th  Congress.  As  time  goes  by,  I  shall 
make  available  to  my  constituents  the  many 
details  of  the  medicare  and  social  security 
programs.  They  are  marvelous,  in  my  opin- 
ion. 

As  we  break  for  a  few  days'  rest,  we  are  con- 
fident that  a  voting  rights  bill  will  be  ready 
for  action  upon  our  return.  A  great  national 
demand  has  built  up  favoring  this  legislation, 
and  I  suppose  that  we  can  thank  Alabama's 
Governor  George  Wallace  and  his  red-neck 
pals  for  that  demand.  There  have  been  many 
martyrs  in  the  cause  of  equal  rights  who  shall 
be  remembered  long  after  the  Wallaces  have 
been  forgotten.  Their  monimient  will  be  the 
real  emancipation  of  the  southern  Negro. 
The  red-neck  monument  will  be  the  shame 
they  brought  to  their  neighbors  and  to  the 
Nation. 

Before  It  leaves  office,  a  long  time  from 
now,  the  Johnson  administration  will  have 
done  much  more  than  its  sensational  100  days 
have  already  brought  forth.  The  administra- 
tion recognizes  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
of  the  country  and  intends  to  meet  those 
needs.  There  vill  be  mistakas.  too.  for  this  is 
the  nature  of  things.  I  predict  though  a 
favorable  balance  sheet  in  the  history  books 
and  am  honored  to  have  a  small  part  in  the 
making  of  that  history. 


Citation  for  Dr.  Paul  Hamilton  Allen 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
Dr.  Paul  Hamilton  Allen,  a  respected 
and  well-known  botanist  for  the  United 
Fruit  Co.,  passed  away.  Dr.  Allen  had 
devoted  his  life  to  horticulture  and  bot- 
any, living  with  his  wife,  Dorothy 
Osdieck  Allen,  within  the  tropics.  His 
contributions  to  these  fields  were  many 
and  he  was  recognized  as  the  leading 
authority  on  palms.  As  a  result  of  his 
work  the  number  of  known  species  of 
palms  was  more  than  doubled. 

On  March  26,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Fairchild  Tropical  Gardens  in  Miam; 
Fla.,  the  Robert  H.  Montgomery  Palm 
Medal  was  awarded,  posthumously,  to  Di . 
Allen.  Dr.  Walter  H.  Hodge  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  in  presentir^ 
this  award  to  Mrs.  Allen,  read  a  citatio  ; 
describing  the  life  and  work  of  this  dedi- 
cated scientist. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  lo 
this  citation,  the  text  of  which  follow.^ 
Robert  H.  Montgomery  Palm  Medal  CrrATio  . 
FOR  Paul  Hamilton  Allen 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  when  the  late  P.v  ' 
Allen  saw  his  first  living  palms.  It  Is  douta;  - 
ful  that  it  was  in  his  native  Oklahoni, 
More  likely  it  was  as  a  student  at  the  Mis- 
souri Botanical  Garden  whose  conservatorir 
in  the  thirties  were  at  their  horticultur,  ; 
zenith.  Soon  he  was  to  see  palms  in  the;;- 
native  haunts  in  Panajna.  The  garden  w. .- 
initiating  a  modern  fiora  of  that  botanically 
important  isthmian  country  and,  as  an  in-- 
pressionable  j'oung  man,  Paul  Allen  had  tlvo 
great  good  forttme  to  be  included  In  a  plair 
collecting  trip  to  that  land.  As  any  goi  <l 
botanist  could  have  predicted  he  was  thrillc! 
and  excited  by  the  great  green  world  of  tl-.'> 
tropics.  In  1936  he  returned  for  good  with  .» 
new  wife,  Dorthy  Osdieck  of  Kirkwood,  Mc  , 
who  was  to  love  the  tropics  with  as  mut:i 
zest  as  her  yoting  husband.  Except  f<  .- 
a  brief  respite  in  1953,  when  Paul  served  .  - 
director  of  the  Fairchild  Tropical  Garden,  the 
Aliens  lived  their  married  life  within  tl;r' 
tropics. 

His  first  Job  was  to  manage  the  Missou:. 
Botanical  Garden  Tropical  Station  based  v.i 
the  Canal  Zone.     Palm  collecting  was  pari 
and  parcel  of  the  overall  task  of  assemblii.T 
the  herbarivmi  collections  and  associated  da'  '. 
on  which  the  Panama  flora  was  to  be  base^^ 
Paul  Allen's  success  is  demonstrated  In  tl.-- 
account  of  the  palms  prepared  for  this  flo!  : 
by  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  in  1943.    Prior  to  19:  . 
only  37  species  of  palms  were  known  fro:  . 
Panama.     Paul's     field     efforts     more     th; 
doubled  this  nvunber  and  in  so  doing  13  nc 
Panamanian    pahns   were    discovered,    5 
which  very  appropriately  honor  the  name  < 
this  superb  and  discriminating  plant.^^ma' 

In  subsequent  years  Paul  Allen  develop' 
a  special  affection  for  the  palms  along  w;- 
his    other    major    plant    love — the    orchici 
Under  the  kindly  aegis  of  a  new  emplovf 
the     United     Fr\iit     Co.,     he     studied     tl.- 
flora — including   the   palms — of   Costa  Ric. 
Honduras  and  El  Salvador.     During  this  tinv 
several  new  palms  were  named  by  him — pr.- 
marily  in  the  genera  Roystonen  and  Cryosi 
phila.    In  the  fifties  a  new  young  sociei 
devoted    to    these    principes   of   plants   w. 
formed.    Paul  Allen  served  the  Palm  Socio- 
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as  charter  member,  director,  and  mamber  of 
its  editorial  board. 

For  all  those  things,  and  more.  It  is  es- 
pecially appropriate  that  this  garden — de- 
voted as  it  is  to  palms  and  to  tropical  plants 
in  general — should  elect  to  honor  one  who 
epitomized  In  his  own  life's  work  what  the 
Fairchild  Tropical  Garden  Itself  attempts  so 
successfully  to  do.  In  awarding  the  Robert 
H.  Montgomery  Palm  Medal  posthumously  to 
Paul  Hamilton  Allen  it  is  particularly  fitting 
that  his  wife  Dorthy— his  loyal  and  able 
helpmate — and  talented  botanical  artist  as 
V.  ell — has  found  it  possible  to  come  here  from 
St.  Louis  to  receive  it.  I  hope  that  this 
belated  presentation  will  demonstrate  in  a 
tmall  way  the  sincere  appreciation  and  affec- 
tion many  of  us  have  had  for  Paul  Allen  and 
for  the  outstanding  contribution  that  he 
made  during  his  lifetime  to  botany  and  to 
horticulture. 
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Armenian  Memorial  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    LLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  half 
a  century  ago,  on  April  24,  1915  the 
government  of  the  Tuikish  Empire  as 
an  ally  of  the  Central  Powers,  com- 
menced a  systematic  plan  of  massacre 
01  the  Armenian  nation  which  took 
t'p.e  terrible  toll  of  more  than  1,500,000 
hves  and  left  more  than  a  million  dis- 
I'laced,  exiled  and  horribly  scarred  men, 
v.omen  and  children  as  victims  of  the 
first  modern  genocide. 

This  was  not  the  first  genocide  in  the 
infamous  history  of  the  barbaric  Turks. 
v.ho,  true  to  their  Mongol  heritage,  de- 
stroyed and  burned  everything  in  their 
path. 

The  people  in  the  Turkish-occupied 
Armenia  had  existed  in  the  niunbness  of 
a  virtual  state  of  slavery  since  1375, 
v.hen  the  last  Armenian  kingdom  in 
Cilicia  fell  prey  to  the  invading  Mem- 
louls. 

The  Armenocide  of  1915  not  only  de- 
stroyed lives,  but  thousands  of  cities  and 
towns  and  centuries-old  monasteries. 
Churches  were  destroyed  and  burned. 
Countless  old  manuscripts  bibles  and  val- 
iicibles  of  art  together  with  savings  and 
property  were  destroyed.  This  destruc- 
tion totaled  more  than  $35  billion. 

The  Armenians  were  condemned  to 
ct  ath  because  they  had  willed  to  live  on 
their  ancestral  soil  as  a  free  Christian 
ration. 

Since  this  horrible  massacre,  the  same 
pattern  has  been  foUowed  by  Communist, 
Fascist,  and  Nazi  dictators. 

Genocide  must  be  branded  for  the 
crime  that  it  is.  Any  one  responsible  for 
t::!s  brutality  shall  ultimately  be  brought 
tj  justice.  Persecution  of  defenseless 
nnnority  peoples  must  be  stopped.  The 
world  must  be  alerted  that  the  atrocities 
'■'  Inch  have  been  committed  against  the 
Armenian  people  will  not  be  repeated. 

The  Armenian  martyrs  of  1915  con- 
t'lbuted  strongly  to  the  victory  of 
America  and  its  Allies  in  World  War  I 
'i  id  prompted  President  Woodrow  Wilson 


to  say  "The  Armenians  are  our  little 
ally." 

It  should  be  noted  that  of  all  the  na- 
tions who  participated  in  the  grand 
alliance  of  1915-1918,  the  Armenians 
were  perhaps  the  smallest  of  these,  but 
the  Armenians  suffered  more  casualties 
than  any  of  the  other  states  of  that 
alliance. 

The  American  people  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  these  people  which  could  be  ful- 
filled by  revising  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  We  Americans  must 
provide  a  haven  for  the  fair  share  of 
these  homeless  people  and  other  refugees 
and  escapees  who  have  fled  or  have  been 
displaced  by  forces  of  tyranny. 


Yeshivath  Adath  B'nai  Israel  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1965 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  the  proclamation  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland  designating  Sunday.  March  7, 
19€5,  as  "Yesliivath  Adath  B'nai  Israel 
Day,"  and  the  addresses  of  Meyer  Peld- 
man,  foimer  counsel  to  President  John- 
son, and  Rabbi  Israel  Porath,  president 
of  the  Orthodox  Rabbinical  Council  of 
Cleveland,  at  the  golden  jubilee  dinner 
of  the  Yeshivath  Adath  B'nai  Israel  held 
in  Cleveland,  Oiiio,  on  March  7,  1965: 
City  of  Cleveland  Proclamation  Designat- 
ing Sunday,  March  7.  1965,  as  'Yeshwath 
Adath  B'nai  Israel  Day" 

WhcreriS  the  Jewish  communitv  of  Cleve- 
land Is  observiiig  on  March  7,  1965,  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Yeshivath 
Adath  B'nai  Israel;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Cleveland  Is  pleased 
to  number  among  its  citizens  graduates  of 
thisjDldest  Jewish  Cfrthodox  educational  in- 
stitution and  shares  with  them  an  interest 
in  Its  progress;  and 

Whereas  this  pioneering  educational  ven- 
ture in  Jewish  life  is  serving  our  community 
and  Nation  in  a  most  effective  way  by  Inte- 
grating himian  knowledge  with  a  high  moral 
piupose  and  spiritual  ideal. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Ralph  S.  Locher,  as  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  do  hereby  proclaim 
Sunday,  March  7,  1965,  as  "Yeshivath  Adath 
B'nai  Israel  Day"  in  Cleveland,  and  urge  the 
citizens  of  this  community  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  record  of  accomplishment  of 
Yeshivath  Adath  B'nai  Israel,  and  Join  In 
commemoration  of  its  50th  anniversary. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereimto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  corporate  seal  of  the 
city  of  Cleveland  to  be  affixed  this  18th  day 
of  February  1965. 

Ralph  S.  Loche31, 

Mayor. 


Chances  and  Challenges,  1965 
(Address   made   by   Meyer  Feldman,   former 
counsel  to  the  President,  at  the  golden  Ju- 
bilee dinner  of  the  Yeshivath  Adath  B'nai 
Israel,  Mar.  7,   1965,  Cleveland,  Ohio) 
It  is  a  privilege  to  Join  you  in  celebrating 
your  Jubilee   dinner,     in   the   half   century 
since  your  founding,  you   have  given  thou- 
sands of  students  a  deep  and  abiding  sense 
of  the  continuity   and  vitality   of  Judaism. 


Today,  as  you  mark  50  years  of  progress  In 
Hebrew  education.  It  Is  appropriate  to  use 
the  occasion  to  survey  past  accomplishments 
as  a  method  of  stimulating  us  for  the  future. 

Fifty  years  ago — before  World  War  I — Jew- 
ish education  in  the  United  States  was  a 
highly  individual,  haphazard  kind  of  under- 
taking. 

Two  million  Jews  had  come  to  the  United 
States.  Most  were  from  eastern  Europe. 
They  tried  to  transplant  the  Jewish  educa- 
tional system  with  which  they  were  famU- 
iar— the  Heder.  the  Talmud  Torah,  and  the 
Yeshiva. 

Jewish  education  was  Improvised  along 
these  lines.  It  was  chaotic,  unstable,  and  un- 
rewarding. School  buildings,  equipment, 
and  discipline  were  poor.  Attendance  was 
irregular.  Qualified  teachers  were  scarce. 
One  survey  of  conditions  50  years  ago 
declared : 

"The  demand  for  Jewish  education  is  com- 
paratively small. 

"Small  as  the  demand  is,  the  means  and 
equipment  are  far  too  inadequate  to  meet  it. 

"Wherever  that  demand  is  met,  there  is  a 
lack  of  either  system  or  content." 

A  sun-ey  published  in  1918  found  only  23 
percent  of  New  Ydrk's  Jewish  children  were 
receiving  any  Jewish  instruction  at  all;  only 
one-eighth  of  these  were  in  school  buildings 
"worthy  of  the  name."  and  in  most  of  these 
schools  half  the  children  dropped  out  every 
year. 

Yes,  when  yoiu-  school  was  founded  there 
was  little  to  celebrate  in  Jewish  education. 

As  we  celebrate  your  50th  anniversary  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  at  least  three  other 
causes  for  celebration. 

First,  there  is  a  vastly  Increased  interest 
in  Jewish  education. 

The  turning  point  came  at  Just  about  the 
time  Yeshivath  Adath  B'nai  Israel  opened 
its  doors. 

At  just  about  that  time  the  Bureau  of 
Jewish  Education  was  created.  Comprehen- 
sive plans  were  made  to  advance  Jewish 
education  on  a  communitywide  basis.  The 
Hebrew  Principals  Association  and  the 
Jewish  Teachers  Association  were  organized. 
Perhaps  most  Important — this  activity  began 
to  attract  able  and  dedicated  teachers. 

Our  second  cause  for  celebration  lies  in 
the  advances  in  education  now  being  made 
in  Israel.  All  of  Israel's  leaders  recognize 
that  the  future  of  their  nation,  their  secu- 
rity, their  spiritual  destiny,  and  their  entire 
pattern  of  development  rest  upon  their  edu- 
cational system.  Disparate  cultures,  pov- 
erty, a  flood  of  immigration  (larger,  prc^)or- 
tionate  to  population,  than  any  the  world 
has  known)  and  the  primitive  beliefs,  have 
placed  enormous  demainds  upon  its  educa- 
tional structure. 

While  Israel's  population  tripled.  Its 
school  population  increased  sixfold. 

Despite  these  handicaps,  enormous  prog- 
ress is  being  made  at  all  educational  levels. 

There  Is  a  vigorous  program  of  preschool 
education  for  culttu-ally  deprived  children. 
Last  year,  5,000  of  them  received  free  nursery 
education  to  give  them  a  headstart.  This 
Is  a  key  feature  of  our  own  antlpoverty 
program. 

Vocational  schools,  with  the  support  of 
such  farsighted  organizations  as  Hlstadrut, 
Hadassah,  WIZO,  Mlsrachl,  and  CRT  have 
made  remarkable  progress.  We.  have  sent 
our  experts  to  Israel  to  learn  how'  they  teach 
the  blind  to  weave  cloth  or,  even,  to  run 
computers. 

In  the  field  of  higher  education  it  has  been 
said  that,  pound  for  pound.  Israel  possesses 
the  greatest  abvuidance  of  talent  in  the 
world.  It  has  five  excellent  universities  and 
no  mediocre  ones. 

The  new  imperative  in  American  education 
gives  us  ouEthird  great  cause  for  celebration 
today.  For^^years  there  has  been  a  fruit- 
less effort  to  ftiact  general  Federal  legislation 
for  primary  ar,d  secondary  schools.     Always, 
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the  effort  was  defeated  by  bigotry,  religloua 
prejudice  or  sxispiclon  of  Federal  power. 
This  year  we  have  an  education  bill  that  will 
be  signed  Into  law. 

-  It  Is  a  bold  program.  It  la  a  new  program. 
It  will  proclaim  a  new  era  In  American  edu- 
cation. 

It  is  based  upon  the  simple  axiom  that  we 
can  raise  the  level  of  all  American  education 
by  raising  the  bottom. 

When  this  idea  was  first  considered  there 
was  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  it  would 
cause  a  violent  dispute  In  the  Jewish  com- 
munity.   I  was  not  disappointed. 

Some  Jewish  leaders  testified  the  new  edti- 
eation  bill  would  "undermine  public  educa- 
tion," or  "gravely  threatens"  the  public 
•chool  system.  Others  applauded  the  bill  aa 
"a  major  step  forward  in  meeting  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  schoolchildren  of  our 
Nation." 

I  can  readily  understand  the  concern  over 
the  preservation  of  our  constitutional  con- 
cept of  separation  between  chxirch  and  State. 
The  most  tragic  chapters  In  Jewish  history 
admonish  us  to  enforce  that  separation.  No 
matter  where  the  land  or  what  the  era.  State 
control  over  religion  Invariably  results  in 
oppression  of  Jews.  Prom  the  Crusaders  to 
the  modern  atheistic  tyranny  in  Russia  Jews 
have  always  been  persecuted  whenever  the 
State  sought  to  impose  a  religious  doctrine. 
However.  I  cannot  agree  that  the  education 
bill  now  before  the  Congress  Jeopardizes  ovir 
Interests.  On  the  contrary,  it  offers  hope  for 
all  Americans — especially  the  poor,  the  un- 
derprivileged, the  handicapped,  and  the 
exceptional. 

There  Is  an  explosion  of  knowledge  all 
around  us.  Its  limits  are  not  yet  in  sight. 
It  demands  the  kind  of  educated  America  the 
bill  will  help  create. 

But  it  is  not  learning  alone,  as  President 
Wilson  once  pointed  out.  that  gives  educa- 
tion "a  place  In  the  public  annals  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  Indispensable,"  he  said,  "that 
the  air  of  affairs  should  be  admitted  to  all 
Its  classrooms  •  •  •  the  air  of  the  world's 
transactions,  the  consciousness  of  the  soli- 
darity of  race,  the  sense  of  duty  of  man 
toward  man." 

One  of  the  supplementary  benefits  of 
Yeshiva  teaching  is  the  Interest  it  inspires 
In  Jewish   traditions   and   Jewish  life. 

And  today  we  have  more  need  than  per- 
haps ever  before  of  an  Informed  Jewish 
community.  As  we  look  at  the  world  from 
our  privileged  sanctuary  In  this  beloved 
land  Tre  see : 

A  Russia  where  3  million  fellow  Jews  are 
being   deprived    of   their   religious,   cultural. 

and  economic  rights. 

A  Jordan  grown  belligerent  despite  every 
effort  at  peaceful  solutions  to  irritations 
aiong  its  500-mile  border  with  Israel. 

An   Egypt  sharpening  its   instruments   of 
war  against  Israel  in  Yemen  and  the  Congo 
I  could  go  on.    Revolve  the  globe  in  any  di- 
rection.   You  will  be  unable  to  find  a  place 
where  peace  Is  gaining  ground. 

We  live  in  perilous  times.  The  crisis  In 
Vietnam  Is  familiar  reading  on  the  front 
page  of  every  paper  in  the  country.  Leas 
familiar  is  the  growing  crisis  In  the  Near 
East.  It  cannot — and  should  not — be  ig- 
nored. ° 


Perhaps  most  Important.  Arab  morale  was 
strengthened  to  dangerous  proportions  by 
their  success  in  getting  West  Germany  to 
bait  arms  shipments  to  Israal. 

Knowing  these  things,  however,  is  not 
enough.  In  a  democracy  the  obligation  of 
citizenship  includes  the  expression  of 
opinion. 

Those  of  you  who  have  had  the  intellectual 
discipline  of  the  Yeshiva  ate  well  equipped 
to  assert  your  opinions. 

It  was  Thornton  Wilder  who  said  "Every 
good  and  excellent  thing  stands  moment  by 
moment  on  the  razor-edge  of  danger  and 
must  be  fought  for."  Peace  in  the  Near 
East  is  a  good  and  excellent  thing.  Today 
It  stands  on  the  razor-edge  of  danger 
Therein  lies  the  challenge  to  you. 

Again,  let  me  express  my  best  wishes  to 
you  and  my  admiration  far  your  extraor- 
dinary contributions  to  Jerish  life  during 
the  past  50  years.  i 

Thank  you.  I 
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The  Arab  nations  surrounding  Israel  have 
for  the  first  time.  Joined  their  military  forces 
under  a  unified  command. 

They  have  obtained  financing  for  military 
equipment  from  oil-rich  members  of  the 
unified  command. 

They  have  a  diabolical  plan  for  the  diver- 
sion, of  Israel's  vital  water  resources— and 
Have  actually  embarked  on  this  project. 

Recent  news  reports  say  the  Arab  nations 
have  obtained  large  supplies  of  tanks,  sub- 
marines, and  bombers  from  the  Soviet 
Union— and  that  they  are  building  sophisti- 
cated weapons  like  guided  missiles. 


Remarks  by  Rabbi  Israel  Porath.  President 
OF  THK  Orthodox  RabbinScal  CocrNcrL  of 
Cleveland  at  the  Golden  Jubilee  Dinner 

OF     THE     YesHIVATH     AD.\TH     B  NAI     ISRAEL, 

Cleveland.  Ohio,  March  7, 1965 

The  attainment  of  50  years  of  existence  is 
an  important  milestone  in  the  annals  of  any 
establishment,  and  certainly  much  more  so 
In  the  history  of  a  communal  educational 
Institution.  The  term  Jubilee  comes  from 
the  Biblical  "Yovel"  which  designates  the 
completion  of  each  half  centurv,  that  used 
to  be  celebrated  with  solemn  rituals  in  the 
ancient  land  of  Israel. 

The  Torah  commands.  "You  shall  sanctify 
the  60th  year."  "You  shall  proclaim  it  by 
the  blast  of  the  Shofar  throughout  your 
land.  The  50th  anniversary  shall  be  unto 
you  a  year  of  Jubilation." 

In  the  life  of  an  individual  we  are  told 
In  Plrke  Ovoth,  The  Ethics  of  Our  Fathers, 
"at  the  age  of  50  one  Is  considered  mature 
for  advice  and  consultation."  It  is  a  period 
not  only  to  rejoice,  but  mainly  to  take  ac- 
count, to  review  past  achietement,  as  well 
as  faUures,  to  reevaluate  the  works  and  the 
results  of  the  years  gone  by.  so  as  to  realize 
and  recognize  by  what  ways  and  means  one 
Is  to  utilize   the  potentials  for  the  future. 

In  the  area  of  Jewish  education  which  Is 
tonight  ovir  main  concern,  times  have 
Changed  considerably  during  the  past  de- 
cades, and  for  the  better.  The  founders  of 
the  Yeshiva  were  newcomerB,  lavmen  who 
escaped  from  the  European  terror  "of  oppres- 
sion, m  search  of  security  and  freedom. 
They  were  at  great  disadvantages.  They 
could  hardly  master  the  latiguage  of  the 
land.  They  could  hardly  adjust  themselves 
to  the  habits,  customs  and  to  the  American 
way  of  life. 

They  have  not  been  profeesioaals.  They 
were  simple  and  honest  people.  They  had  to 
work  very  hard  to  earn  their  decent  liveli- 
hood by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  and  the 
labor  of  their  hands.  But  with  all  the  odds 
against  them,  and  with  all  their  personal 
financial  worries,  they  possessed  a  spiritual 
endowment  of  inherent  faith  in  providence 
and  loyalty  and  reverence  to  all  which  is 
dear  and  sacred  in  Jewish  law  and  tradition 
They  did  not  live  by  bread  alone.  Within 
their  inner  recesses  they  kept  a  burning 
desire  for  the  promotion  and  transmission 
of  our  religious  heritage  to  posteritj'. 

So  they  banded  together,  a  group  of  hard- 
working laymen,  but  animated  by  spirit  full 
Of  zeal,  sincerity,  and  perseverance  and  estab- 
lished the  Yeshiva  for  Cleveltnd-born  chil- 
dren, to  get  a  basic  training  in  the  knowledge 
of  Torah  and  In  the  practice  of  Torah  living. 

They  carried   the  whole    burden  on  their 
own  shoulders.     There  was.  as  yet    no  Jew- 
ish   commxmlty    fund    to    subsidize    them 
They  had   to  wander  and   go  out  soliciting 


and  collecting  donations  from  synagogue  to 
synagogue,  and  from  meeting  to  meeting 
from  individual  to  individxial.  The  same  w<  s 
true  about  the  Sisterhood  who  Invested  time 
and  energy  to  raise  the  monthly  budget  to 
pay  th«  meager  wages  to  the  Melamdim.  It 
was  a  painstaking  and  backbre&klng  tasi: 
But  they  persisted  and  kept  on  workii  <» 
without  complaint.  ° 

Now  looking  back  in  retrospect,  we  realize 
what  simple,  honest,  and  unselfish  dedic;;- 
tlon  can  accMnpllsh.  When  looking  around 
nowadays  and  seeing  Cleveland-bom  young 
and  middle-aged  intelligent  men  who  are 
members  of  and  active  in  the  Young  Israc; 
the  Hebrew  Academy,  the  Mikva  Association. 
and  practically  in  every  area  of  genuii.e 
Orthodox  activities,  you  may  be  sure  that 
90  percent  of  them  had  been  pupils  of 
Yeshiva  Adath.  They  are  now  the  backbone 
of  Orthodox  Jewry  in  Cleveland. 

To  you  members  of  the  alumni  and  par- 
ents of  pupils  present  here  tonight,  I  wanr 
to  say  a  few  words.  The  Yeshiva  Is  yovr 
rellgioxM  alma  mater.  Today,  the  Yeshr,.i 
is  in  a  much  more  advantageous  situation 
than  ever  before.  The  Yeshiva  has  sped,  l 
classes  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys,  a  thii  j 
that  was  lacking  in  previous  years.  The 
Yeshiva  Is  now  an  arm  of  the  Bureau  of 
Jewish  Education.  It  enjoys  the  recogniti' n 
and  the  substantial  cooperation  of  the  fec:- 
eration.  It  has  a  trained  staff  of  devoir ;i 
teachers  under  the  supervision  of  efflclom 
principals  and  educators.  Its  board  of  edi  - 
cation  consists  of  the  members  of  our  Unite  i 
Orthodox  Rabbinate,  and  the  Roshai  Yeshi- 
of  Telshe.  And  you  have  a  very  effectr. » 
PTA  organization  able,  ready,  and  willing  io 
undertake  any  worthwhile  enterprise  for  t!  . 
good  and  welfare  of  the  Yeshiva  Adath. 

Tonight  you  start  the  first  festival  of  tl  -> 
Jubilee  year.  Others  will  follow.  It  is  no  , 
up  to  you.  Go  out  In  full  strength  aiici 
proclaim  it  a  year  of  concerted  effort  to 
make  the  good  name  of  the  Yeshiva  eve  a 
better.  Sanctify  the  50th  Jubilee.  Proud  v 
convey  the  message  of  Jewish  learning  ai.ci 

practice  throughout  the  breadth  and  lengr.i 
of  our  Jewish  neighborhoods. 

And  as  we  read  yesterday  at  the  Sabbat li 
morning  service,  when  Moses  saw  all  the 
work  that  was  being  done  in  accordance  wiiii 
Heavenly  prescriptions,  he  gave  them  his 
benediction  saying: 

"May  it  be  His  will  to  bestow  His  blessii  5 
upon  the  work  of  your  hands.  And  may  Hi  = 
pleasantness  be  upon  us  to  establish  ci:r 
works."    Amen. 


April  26,  1965 
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Alumiii  Award  to  Edna  H.  Mack 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26, 1965 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mv. 
Speaker.  I  had  the  privilege  of  attendiiiC 
this  year's  spring  convocation  at  Gai-d- 
ner-Webb  College.  When  alumni  award.: 
were  presented  for  distinguished  service. 
among  those  receiving  an  award  wu^ 
Edna  H.  Mack,  of  Toledo,  In  my  own 
Third  District  in  Washington.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time  this  award: 

Bom  In  nearby  Gaffney,  S.C,  Edna  Eliz;.- 
beth  Humphries  Mack,  came  to  Boiling 
Springs  High  School  for  her  secondary  edu- 
cation. In  1929,  she  graduated  with  a  bache- 
lor of  arts  degree  from  Limestone  College. 


She  has,  in  addition  to  her  undergraduate 
work,  studied  at  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  at  Western  Washington  College  for 
Teachers,  and  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ion.  Following  graduation  from  Limestone, 
she  began  her  long  teaching  career,  teaching 
the  upper  elementary  grades  in  Cherokee  and 
Spartanburg  Counties,  S.C,  for  14  years. 
For  several  years,  she  was  a  Sunday  school- 
teacher as  well  as  pianist  in  Macedonia 
Baptist  Church,  Gaffney,  S.C.  At  the  present 
time.  Mrs.  Mack  is  teacher-librarian  of  Toledo 
High  School,  Toledo,  Wash.^  where  for  4  years 
i^he  was  class  sponsor  and  where  since  1958 
Fhe  has  sponsored  the  library  club  and  the 
ii.itional  honor  society.  A  longtime  friend 
of  hers  said  that  Mrs.  Mack's  "quiet,  unas- 
suming way  has  won  for  her  many  friends 
where; cr  she  has  studied,  taught,  or  lived." 


i.^WS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  L.\ws  of  the  United  States 

Title  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion  of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.   12,  1895,  c.  23,   §  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 

Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations, MAPS,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
tlie  Record  witliout  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Conunittee  on  Printing.  ( Jime  20, 
1936,  c.  630,  §2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 

order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
.i;id  delivery  of  the  Congression.\l  Record 
t.ie  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  lias  adopted 
I'.^.e  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
t'jiiators.  Representiitives.  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
F  (bile  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
•...0  d.iily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 

foedings  shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ccdings  in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 

feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follov.-:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  witliout  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  tlie  proceedings  and  de- 
bites  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
•ves,  as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
tr.e  CONCRESSIONAL  RECORD,  In  7'^ -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
.';  eeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
t.:eir  own  words,  and  all  reportvS,  documents. 
;':d  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
m  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6 Vi -point 
T  pe;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-pDint  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
V  rds  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
u  cd  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
V.:. usual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
s'rictions  do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
(;  stations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
c:  cuments  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
c;  ".c-tion  is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript.— When  manu- 
rcript  is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
:  .  nild  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
i:"  Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
'  cier  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
•■^"ed  on  the  following  mornin;?;  ^nd  if  all  of 
•Slid  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 


specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Recoko  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Recobd  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Recxjrd  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print'  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public    Printer    will    insert    the    words    "Mr. 

addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 

mitt-ee).  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty -day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days. 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee! 

8.  Correcfions.— The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  tlie  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  Tills  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 

a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  m:-.rk  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 


dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  "be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  prmted  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


LAWS    RELATIVE   TO   THE    PRINTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders  will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
olBce. 


SENATORS  WITH  RESIDENCES 

IN  WASHINGTON 

Office  Address:  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

[Streets  northwest  unless  otherwise  stated] 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Eiunphrey 

Aiken,  George  D.,  Vt 

AUott,  Gordon,  Colo 

Anderson,     Clinton     P.,      6  Wesley  Circle 
N.  Mex. 

Bartlett.  E.  L..  Alaska 

Bass,   Ross,    Tenn 

Bayh.  Birch  E.,  Ind 

Bennett.  Wallace  P..  Utah.. 

Bible,  Alan,  JVer__ __. 

Boggs,  J.  Caleb,  Del 

Brewster,  Daniel  B.,  Md 1327  33d  St. 

Burdlck,      Queutln      N., 
N.  Dak. 

Byrd,  Harry  Flood,  Va The  Shoreham 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  W.  Va 

Cannon,  Howard  W.,  Nev 

Carlson,  Frank,  Kans Sheraton-Park 

Case,  Clifford  P.,  NJ 

Church,  Prank,  Idaho 

Clark,  Joseph  S..  Pa 

Cooper,  John  Sherman.  Ky. 

Cotton,  Norrls,  N.H 

Curtis,  Carl  T..  Nebr 

Dlrksen.  Everett  M.,  Ill 

Dodd,  Thomas  J..  Conn 

Domlnlck.  Peter  H..  Colo... 

Douglas,  Paul  H.,  Ill 

Eastland,  James  O..  Miss.. .5101  Macomb  St 

Ellender,  Allen  J.,  La 

Ervin.  Sam  J.,  Jr.,  N.C 

Fannin,  Paul  J..  Ariz 

Fong,  Hiram  L.,  Hawaii 5619  Upplngbaiu 

St.,  Chevy  Chase, 
Md. 

Fulbrlght,  J.  W.,  Ark. 

Gore,  AUSert,  Tenn 

Gruening.  Ernest,  Alaska.. 

Harris.  Fred  R..  Okla 

Hart.  Philip  A.,  Mich 

Hartke,  Vance.  Ind 

Hayden.  Carl,  Ariz 

Hickenlooper.  Bourke  B..     6511  Cedar  Park- 
^°"^o-  way.  Chevy  Chase, 

Md. 

Hill.  Lister,  Ala 

Holland,  Spessard  L..  F/a__Sheraton-Park 

Hruska,  Roman  L.,  Nehr 

Inouye,  Daniel  K.,  Hawaii.. 

Jackson,  Henry  M..  Wash 

Javits,  Jacob  K..  N.Y 

Jordan,  B.  Everett,  N.C 

Jordan.  Len  B.,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Edward  M..  Mass. 
Kennedy.  Robert  F..  N.Y.. 

Kuchel.  Thomas  H..  Calif 

Lausche.  Frank  J.,  Oftto 

Long.  Edward  V..  Mo 

Long.  Russell  B.,  La . 

McCarthy,    Eugene    J.,        5916  Bradley 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27, 1965 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  not  only  a  notable  but  a  great 
and  timely  address  delivered  on  April 
23,  1965,  by  Hon.  Dean  Rusk,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  Washington,  D.C,  before 
the  American  Society  of  International 
Law. 

Secretary  Rusk's  comparison  between 
the  basic  conditions  of  today  and  of  pre- 
World  War  n.  which  he  well  summarized 
■  Surely  we  have  learned  over  the  past 
three  decades  that  the  acceptance  of  ag- 
gression leads  only  to  a  sure  catastrophe," 
:s  appropriate,  timely,  and  correct.  This 
part  of  his  able  address  might  well  be 
termed  "Lest  We  Forget." 

The  address  follows: 
I 

When  this  distinguished  society  was 
rounded  59  years  ago,  the  then  Secretary  of 
itate,  Elihu  Root,  became  its  first  president. 
With  the  passage  of  time,  the  Secretary  of 
state  has  been  elevated  to  a  less  demanding 
•ole.  that  of  honorary  president.  Secretary 
Root  hhnself  not  only  established  the  prece- 
dent of  becoming  president  while  Secretary 
of  State;  he  also  superseded  it  by  continuing 
:o  serve  as  your  president  for  18  vears  The 
proceedings  of  the  first  meeting  indicate  that 
rccretaxy  Root  not  only  presided  and  de- 
ivered  an  address,  but  that  he  also  selected 
he  menu  for  the  dinner. 

The    year    1907,    when    the    first    of    the 

ociety's   annual   meetings  was  held,   today 

-ppears  to  have  been  one  of  those  moments 

n  American  hlstcwy  when  we  were  concen- 

■-rating  upon  building  our  American  society. 

ssentially   untroubled  by  what  took  place 

oeyond  our  borders.    But  the  fotinders  of 

his  society  realized  that  the  United  States 

ould  not  remain  aloof  from  the  world.    It 

s  one   of  the   achievements  of   this  society 

hat.   from  its  inception,   it   has  spread  the 

realization   that   the   United   States   cannot 

'Pt  out  of  the  community  of  nations — that 

nternational  affairs  are  part  of  otu-  national 

.^Tairs. 

Questions  of  war  and  peace  occupied  the 
.=  .>ciety  at  its  first  meeting.  Among  the  sub- 
■ects  discussed   were   the  possibility  of  the 

nimunity  of  private  property  from  bellig- 
erent seiziu-e  upon  the  high  seas  and  whether 
vr.ide  in  contraband  of  war  was  imneutral. 
L.mitations  upon  recotu-se  to  force  then  pro- 
i'osed  were  embrj-onlc,  as  is  illustrated  by 
■ne  fact  one  topic  for  discussion  related  to 
•  cstrictions  upon  the  use  of  armed  force  in 
■tie  collection  of  contract  obligations.  The 
custance   between   those   ideas  and   the  re- 

trictions  upon  recourse  to  armed  force  con- 
■uned  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 

s  vast.    It  is  to  these  charter  restrictions — 
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and  their  place  in  the  practice  juid  malprac- 
tice of  states — ^that  I  shall  address  much  of 
my  remarks  this  evening, 
n 

Current  U.S.  policy  arouses  the  criticism 
that  it  is  at  once  too  legal  and  too  tough. 
Time  was  when  the  criticism  of  American 
concern  with  the  legal  element  in  interna- 
tional relations  was  that  it  led  to  softness — 
to  a  "legalistic-moralistic"'  approach  to  for- 
eign affairs  which  conformed  more  to  the 
ideal  than  to  the  real.  Today,  criticism  of 
American  attachment  to  the  role  of  law  is 
that  It  leads  not  to  softness,  but  to  severity. 
We  are  criticized  not  for  sacrificing  our  na- 
tional interests  to  international  Interests,  but 
for  endeavoring  to  impose  the  international 
interest  up<Hi  other  nations.  We  are  criti- 
cized for  acting  as  If  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  means  what  it  says.  We  are 
criticized  for  treating  the  statement  of  the 
law  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice  as 
authoritative.  We  are  criticized  for  taking 
collective  security  seriously. 

This  criticism  is,  I  think,  a  sign  of 
strength — of  our  strength,  and  of  the 
strength  of  International  law.  It  Is  a  tribute 
to  a  blending  of  political  purpose  with  legal 
ethic. 

American  foreign  policy  is  at  once  princi- 
pled and  pragmatic.  Its  central  objective  is 
ovu-  national  safety  and  well-being — to  "se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ovu-selves  and 
otn-  posterity."  But  we  know  we  can  no  long- 
er find  security  and  well-being  in  defenses 
and  policies  which  are  confined  to  North 
America,  or  the  Western  Hemisphere,  or  the 
North  Atlantic  Community.  This  has  be- 
come a  very  small  planet.  We  have  to  be 
concerned  with  all  of  it — with  all  of  its  land, 
waters,  atmosphere,  and  with  surrounding 
space.  We  have  a  deep  national  Interest  In 
peace,  the  prevention  of  aggression,  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  agreements,  the  growth  of 
international  law.  Our  foreign  policy  is 
rooted  in  the  profoundly  practical  realization 
that  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  must  animate  the 
behavior  of  states.  If  mankind  is  to  iMtJsper 
or  is  even  to  survive.  Or  at  least  they  must 
animate  enough  states  with  enough  will  €und 
enough  resources  to  see  to  it  that  others  do 
not  violate  those  rules  with  impunity. 

The  preamble  and  article  1  and  2  of  the 
charter  set  forth  abiding  purposes  of  Ameri- 
can policy.  This  Is  not  surprising,  since  we 
took  the  lead  In  drafting  the  charter — at  a 
time  when  the  biggest  war  in  history  was 
still  raging  and  we  and  others  were  thinking 
deeply  about  Its  frightful  costs  and  the 
ghastly  mistakes  and  miscalculations  which 
led  to  it. 

The  kind  of  world  we  seek  Is  the  kind  set 
forth  In  the  opening  sections  of  the  charter : 
a  world  community  of  independent  states, 
each  with  the  institutions  of  Its  own  choice, 
but  cooperating  with  one  another  to  promote 
their  mutual  welfare  •  •  •  a  world  In  which 
the  use  of  force  Is  effectively  Inhibited  •  •  • 
a  world  of  expanding  human  rights  and  well- 
being  •  •  •  a  world  of  expanding  interna- 
tional law  •  •  •  a  world  in  which  an  agree- 
ment is  a  commitment  and  not  Just  a  tactic. 

We  believe  that  this  is  the  sort  of  world 
a  great  majority  of  the  governments  of  the 
world  desire.  We  believe  It  is  the  sort  of 
world  man  must  achieve  if  he  is  not  to 
perish.  As  I  said  on  another  occasion:  "If 
once  the  rule  of  International  law  could  be 
discussed  with  a  certain  condescension  as  a 


Utopian  ideal,  today  It  becomes  an  elemen- 
tary practical  necessity.  PacU  sunt  ser- 
vanda now  becomes  the  basis  for  STirvlval." 

Unhappily  a  minority  of  governments  is 
committed  to  different  ideas  of  the  conduct 
and  organization  of  human  affairs.  They 
are  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  the  Com- 
munist world  revolution.  And  their  doc- 
trine Justifies  any  technique,  any  ruse,  any 
deceit,  which  contributes  to  that  end.  They 
may  differ  as  to  tactics  from  time  to  time. 
And  the  two  principal  Communist  powers 
are  competitors  for  the  leadership  of  the 
world  Communist  movement.  But  both  are 
conunltted  to  the  eventual  communlzatlon 
of  the  entire  world. 

The  overriding  issue  of  oxir  time  Is  which 
concepts  are  to  prevaU:  those  set  forth  In 
the  United  Nations  Charter  or  those  pro- 
claimed in  the  name  of  a  world  revolution. 
m 

The  paramount  commitment  of  the  char- 
ter is  article  2,  paragraph  4,  which  reads: 
"All  members  shall  refrain  In  their  Interna- 
tional relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or  po- 
litical Independence  of  any  state,  ot  In  any 
other  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations." 

This  comprehensive  limitation  went  be- 
yond the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. This  more  sweeping  commitment 
sought  to  apply  a  bitter  lesson  of  the  inter- 
war  period — that  the  threat  or  use  of  force, 
whether  or  not  called  "war,"  feeds  on  suc- 
cess. The  Indelible  lesson  of  those  years  Is 
that  the  time  to  stop  aggression  is  at  its  very 
beginning. 

The  exceptions  to  the  prohibitions  on  the 
use  or  threat  of  force  were  expressly  set  forth 
In  the  charter.    The  xxBe  of  force  is  legal — 

As  a  collective  measure  by  the  United 
Nations;  or 

As  action  by  regional  agencies  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  VIII  of  the  chapter;  or 

In    individual    or    collective    self-defense. 

When  article  2,  paragraph  4  was  written  it 
was  widely  regarded  as  general  international 
law,  governing  both  members  and  nonmem- 
bers  of  the  United  Nations.  And  on  the 
universal  reach  of  the  principle  embodied 
in  article  2.  paragraph  4,  wide  agreement 
remains.  Thus,  last  year,  a  United  Nations 
Special  Committee  on  Principles  of  Interna- 
tional Law  concerning  friendly  relations 
and  cooperation  among  States  met  in  Mexico 
City.  All  shades  of  United  Nations  opinion 
were  represented.  The  committee's  purpose 
was  to  study  and  possibly  to  elaborate  cer- 
tain of  those  principles.  The  committee  de- 
bated much  and  agreed  on  little.  But  on 
one  point.  It  reached  swift  and  unanimous 
agreement:  that  all  States,  and  not  only  all 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  are  bound 
to  refrain  in  their  international  relations 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the 
territorial  integrity  or  political  Independ- 
ence of  any  State.  Nonrecognltlon  of  the 
statehood  of  a  political  entity  was  held  not 
to  affect  the  international  application  of 
this  cardinal  rule  of  general  international 
law. 

But  at  this  same  meeting  in  Mexico  Citv. 
Czechoslovakia,  with  the  warm  support  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  some  other  members, 
proposed  formally  another  exemption  from 
the  limitations  on  use  of  force.  Thelj^-pro- 
posal  stated  that:  "The  prohibition  of  the 
tise  of  force  shall  not  affect  •  •  •  self  de- 
fense of  nations  against  colonial  domination 
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in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation." 

The  CTnlted  States  is  all  for  self-defense. 
We  are  against  colonial  domination — we  led 
the  way  in  throwing  it  off.  We  have  long 
favored  self-determination,  in  practice  as 
well  as  in  words — indeed,  we  favor  it  for  the 
entire  world,  including  the  peoples  behind 
the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Ciirtalns.  But  we 
could  not  accept  the  Czech  proposal.  And 
we  were  pleased  that  the  Special  Committee 
found  the  Czech  proposal  unacceptable. 

The  primary  reason  why  we  opposed  that 
attempt  to  rewrite  tbe  charter — apart  from 
the  inadmissibility  of  rewriting  tbe  charter 
at  all  by  such  means — was  that  we  knew  the 
meaning  behind  the  words.  We  knew  that 
like  so  many  statements  from  such  sources, 
it  used  upside  down  language — that  it  would 
In  effect  authorize  a  State  to  wage  war.  to 
use  force  internationally,  as  long  as  it 
claimed  it  was  doing  so  to  liberate  some- 
body from  colonial  domination.  In  short, 
the  Czech  resolution  proposed  to  give  to  so- 
called  wars  of  nationaJ  liberation  the 
same  exemption  from  the  limitation  on  the 
use  of  force  which  the  charter  accords  to 
defense  against  aggression. 

What  is  a  war  of  national  liberation? 
It  is.  in  essence,  any  war  which  furthers  the 
Comm\mist  world  revolution — what,  in 
broader  terms,  the  Commxuiists  have  long 
referred  to  as  a  "just"  war.  The  term  "war 
of  national  liberation"  is  used  not  only  to 
denote  armed  insurrection  by  people  still 
under  colonial  rule — there  are  not  many  of 
those  left  outside  the  Communist  world. 
It  is  used  to  denote  any  effort  led  by  Commu- 
nists to  overthrow  by  force  any  non-Commu- 
nist government. 

Thus  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  is  called 
a  war  o*  national  liberation.  And  those 
who  would  overthrow  various  other  non- 
Conunimist  governments  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  are  called  the  forces  of  na- 
tional liberation. 

Nobody  in  his  right  mind  would  deny  that 
Venezuela  is  not  only  a  truly  independent 
nation  but  that  it  has  a  government  chosen 
in  a  free  election.  But  the  leaders  of  the 
Communist  insurgency  In  Venezuela  are  de- 
scribed as  leaders  of  a  fight  for  national 
liberation — not  only  by  themselves  and  by 
Castro  and  the  Chinese  Conmitinlsts,  but  by 
the  Soviet  Communists. 

A  recent  editorial  in  Pravda  spoke  of  the 
"peoples  of  Latin  America  •  •  •  marching 
firmly  along  the  path  of  struggle  for  their 
national  independence"  and  said:  "the  up- 
surge of  the  national  liberation  movement 
in  Latin  American  countries  has  been  to  a 
great  extent  a  result  of  the  activities  of  Com- 
munist Parties."  It  added:  "The  Soviet  peo- 
ple have  regarded  and  still  regard  it  as  their 
sacred  duty  to  give  support  to  the  peoples 
fighting  for  their  Independence.  True  to 
their  international  duty  the  Soviet  people 
have  been  and  wiU  remain  on  the  side  of 
the  Latin  American  patriots." 

In  Communist  doctrine  and  practice,  a 
non-Communist  government  may  be  labeled 
and  denounced  as  "colonialist."  "reaction- 
ary." or  a  "puppet,"  and  any  state  so  labeled 
by  the  Communists  automatically  becomes 
fair  game  •  •  •  while  Communist  in- 
tervention by  force  In  non-Communist  states 
is  Justified  as  "self-defense"  or  part  of  the 
".-struggle  against  colonial  domination." 
"Self -determination"  seems  to  mean  that  any 
Communist  nation  can  determine  by  itself 
that  any  non-Communist  state  is  a  victim 
or  colonialist  domination  and  therefore  a 
Justifiable  target  for  a  war  of  "liberation." 
As  the  risks  of  overt  aggression,  whether 
nucle.ir  or  with  conventional  forces,  have 
become  increasingly  evident,  the  Conununists 
have  put  increasing  stress  on  the  "war  of 
national  liberation."  The  Chinese  Commu- 
nists have  been  more  militant  in  language 
and  behavior  than  the  Soviet  Communists. 
But   the  Soviet   Communist  leadership  also 
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has  consistently  proclaimed  Its  commitment 
in  principle  to  support  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration. This  commitment  was  reaffirmed 
as  recently  as  Monday  of  this  week  by  Mr. 
Kosygin. 

International  law  does  not  restrict  inter- 
nal revolution  within  a  state,  or  revolution 
against  colonial  authority.  But  international 
law  does  restrict  what  third  powers  may  law- 
fully do  in  support  of  insurrection.  It  is 
these  restrictions  which  are  challenged  by 
the  doctrine,  and  violated  by  the  practice,  of 
"wars  of  liberation." 

It  is  plain  that  acceptance  of  the  doctrine 
of  "wars  of  liberation"  would  amount  to 
scuttling  the  modern  international  law  of 
peace  which  the  charter  prescribes.  And 
acceptance  of  the  practice  of  "wars  of  libera- 
tion." as  defined  by  the  Communists,  would 
mean  the  breakdown  of  peace  Itself. 

IV 

Vietnam  presents  a  clear  current  case  of 
the  lawful  versus  the  unlawful  use  of  force. 
I  would  agree  with  General  Glap  and  other 
Communists  that  it  is  a  test  case  for  "wars 
of  national  liberation."  We  Intend  to  meet 
that  test. 

Were  the  insurgency  in  South  Vietnam 
truly  indigenous  and  self-sustained,  inter- 
national law  would  not  be  Involved.  But  the 
fact  is  that  it  receives  vital  external  sup- 
port—In organization  and  direction,  in  train- 
ing, in  men.  in  weapons,  and  other  supplies. 
That  external  support  is  unlawful,  for  a 
double  reason.  P^lrst.  it  contravenes  general 
International  law,  which  the  United  Nations 
Charter  here  expresses.  Second,  it  contra- 
venes particular  international  law:  The  1954 
Geneva  Accords  on  Vietnam,  and  the  1962 
Geneva  Agreements  on  Laos. 

In  resisting  the  aggression  against  it.  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  is  exercising  its  right 
of  self-defense.  It  called  upcai  us  and  other 
states  for  assistance.  And  In  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  collective  self-defense  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  we  and  other 
nations  are  providing  such  assistance. 

The  American  i>olicy  of  aesisting  South 
Vietnam  to  maintain  its  freedom  was  in- 
augurated under  President  Elsenhower,  and 
continued  imder  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson.  Our  assistance  has  been  Increased 
because  the  aggression  from  the  north  has 
been  augmented.  Our  assistance  now  encom- 
passes the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  The 
bombing  is  designed  to  interdict,  as  far  as 
possible,  and  to  Inhibit,  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary,  continued  aggression  against  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

When  that  aggression  ceases,  collective 
measures  in  defense  against  It  will  cease. 
As  President  Johnson  has  declared:  "•  •  • 
if  that  aggression  is  stopped,  the  people  and 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  will  be  free 
to  settle  their  own  future,  and  the  need  for 
supporting  American  military  action  there 
wUl  end." 

The  fact  that  the  demarcatiom  line  betwAen 
North  and  South  Vietnam  was  intended  to 
be  temporary  does  not  make  the  assault  on 
South  Vietnam  any  less  of  tin  aggression. 
The  demarcation  lines  between  North  and 
South  Korea  and  between  Hast  and  West 
Germany  are  temporary.  But  that  did  not 
make  the  North  Korean  invasion  of  South 
Korea  a  permissible  use  of  force. 

Let's  not  forget  the  salient  features  of  the 
1962  agreements  on  Laos.  Laos  was  to  be 
Independent  and  neutral.  All  foreign  troops. 
regular  or  irregular,  and  other  military  per- 
sonnel were  to  be  withdrawn  within  75  days, 
except  a  limited  number  of  French  in- 
structors as  requested  by  the  Lao  Govern- 
ment. No  arms  were  to  be  introduced  into 
Laos  except  at  the  request  of  that  govern- 
ment. The  signatories  agreed  to  refrain 
"from  all  direct  or  indirect  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs"  of  Laos.  They  promised 
also  not  to  use  Lao  territory  to  intervene  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries— a 
stipulation  that  plainly  prohibited  the  pas- 


sage of  arms  and  men  from  North  Vietnam 
to  South  Vietnam  by  way  of  Laos.  An  In- 
ternational Control  Conunission  of  three  was 
to  assure  compliance  with  the  agreements. 
And  all  the  signatories  promised  to  support 
a  coalition  govenunent  under  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma. 

What  happened?  The  non-Communist 
elements  complied.  The  Communists  did 
not.  At  no  time  since  that  agreement  wao 
signed  have  either  the  Pathet  Lao  or  the 
North  Vietnam  authorities  complied  with  it. 
The  North  Vietnamese  left  several  thousand 
troops  there — tlie  backbone  of  almost  every 
Pathet  Lao  battalion.  Use  of  the  corridor 
through  Laos  to  South  Vietnam  continued. 
And  the  Communists  barred  the  areas  under 
their  control  both  to  the  Government  of 
Laos  and  the  International  Control  Commis- 
sion. 

To  revert  to  Vietnam:  I  continue  to  hear 
and  see  nonsense  about  the  nature  of  the 
struggle  there.  I  sometimes  wonder  at  the 
gullibility  of  educated  men  and  the  stubborn 
disregard  of  plain  facts  by  men  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  helping  our  young  to  learn — 
especially  to  learn  how  to  think. 

Hanoi  has  never  made  a  secret  of  its  de- 
signs. It  publicly  proclaimed  in  1960  a  re- 
newal of  the  assault  on  South  Vietnam 
Quite  obviously  its  hopes  of  taking  over 
South  Vietnam  from  within  had  withered  to 
close  to  zero — and  the  remarkable  economic 
and  social  progress  of  South  Vietnam  con- 
trasted, most  disagreeably  for  the  Nortli 
Vietnamese  Communists,  with  their  own 
miserable  economic  performance. 

The  facts  about  the  external  involvement 
have  been  documented  in  white  papers  anc! 
other  publications  of  the  Depxartment  of 
State.  The  International  Control  Commis- 
sion has  held  that  there  is  evidence  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  of  North  Vietnamese  inter- 
vention. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Vietcong  ha-s 
any  significant  popular  following  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  relies  heavily  on  terror.  Most 
of  its  reinforcements  in  recent  months  have 
been  North  Vietnamese  from  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  what  is  involved  to- 
day in  southeast  Asia.  We  are  not  involved 
with  empty  phrases  or  conceptions  which 
ride  upon  the  clouds.  We  are  talking  about 
the  vital  national  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  peace  of  the  Pacific.  We  are 
talking  about  the  appetite  for  aggression— 
an  appetite  which  grows  upon  feeding  and 
which  Is  proclaimed  to  be  insatiable.  We 
are  talking  about  the  safety  of  nations  with 
whom  we  are  allied — and  the  integrity  of  the 
American  commitment  to  Join  in  meetinc: 
attack.  It  is  true  that  we  also  believe  that 
every  small  state  has  a  right  to  be  unmo- 
lested by  Its  neighbors  even  though  it  is 
within  reach  of  a  great  power.  It  is  true 
that  we  are  committed  to  general  principles 
of  law  and  procedure  which  reject  the  idea 
that  men  and  arms  can  be  sent  freely  acro.s 
frontiers  to  absorb  a  neighbor.  But  under- 
lying the  general  principles  is  the  har.s!i 
reality  that  our  own  security  is  threatened 
by  those  who  would  embark  upon  a  cour.-e 
of  aggression  whose  announced  ultimne 
purpose  is  our  own  destruction.  Once  agai:i 
we  hear  expressed  the  views  which  cost  tb.e 
men  of  my  generation  a  terrible  price  i:i 
World  War  II.  We  are  told  that  southea.M 
Asia  is  far  away — but  so  were  Manchuria  and 
Ethiopia.  We  are  told  that  if  we  insist  that 
someone  stop  shooting  that  that  is  askir.s; 
them  for  unconditional  surrender.  We  are 
told  that  perhaps  the  aggressor  will  be  cor.- 
tent  with  Just  one  more  bite.  We  are  toll 
that  if  we  prove  faithless  on  one  commi'- 
ment  that  perhaps  others  would  believe  u 
about  other  commitments  in  other  place 
We  are  told  that  if  we  stop  resisting  th..f 
perhaps  the  other  side  will  have  a  change  of 
heart.  We  were  asked  to  stop  hitting  bridges 
and  radar  sites  and  ammunition  depots  with- 
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out  requiring  that  the  other  side  stop  its 
slaughter  of  thousands  of  civilians  and  its 
bombings  of  schools  and  hotels  and  hospitals 
and  railways  and  buses. 

Sm-ely  we  have  learned  over  the  past  three 
decades  that  the  acceptance  of  aggression 
leads  only  to  a  siue  catastrophe.  Surely  we 
have  learned  that  the  aggressor  must  face 
the  consequences  of  his  action  and  be  saved 
irom  the  frightftQ  miscalculation  that  brings 
A\  to  ruin.  It  is  the  purpose  of  law  to  guide 
men  away  from  such  events,  to  establish 
rules  of  conduct  which  are  deeply  rooted  in 
tlie  reality  of  experience. 

V 

Before  closing.  I  should  like  to  turn  away 
:rom  the  Immediate  dlfHculties  and  dangers 
■f  the  situation  in  southeast  Asia  and  re- 
mind you  of  the  dramatic  progress  that 
.hapes  and  is  being  shaped  by  exp;mding 
iUternational  law. 

A  "common  law  of  mankind" — to  vise  the 
•'■'PPy  phrase  of  your  distingiUshed  col- 
league, WUfred  Jenks — Is  growing  as  the 
'vorld  slu-inics,  and  as  the  vistas  of  space 
vxpand.  This  year  is,  by  procliunation  of 
:he  General  Assembly,  International  Coop- 
eration Year,  a  ye.or  "to  direct  attention  to 
I  he  common  Int^erests  of  mankind  and  to 
..ccelerate  the  Joint  efforts  being  undertaken 
to  further  them."  Those  common  interests 
re  enormous  and  Intricate,  and  the  Joint 
'  fTorts  which  fm-ther  them  are  developing 
fust,  although  perhaps  not  fast  enough. 

In    the    19th    century,    the    United  "states 
.ttended    an    average    of    one    International 
'onference  a  year.     Now  we  attend  nearly 
.00  a  year.     We  are  party  to  4.300  treaties 
..nd  other  International  agreements  in  force. 
Three-fourtlis  of  these  were  signed  in  tlie 
:  ist  25  years.     Our  interest  in  the  observ- 
:ice  of  all  of  these  treaties  and  agreements 
.s  profound,  whether  the  issue  is  peace  in 
'  aos.    or    the    payment    of    United    Nations 
sessments,   or   the   allocation   of   radiofre- 
;Uencies,  or  the  application  of  airline  safe- 
uards,    or    the    control    of    illicit   traffic    in 
.arcotics.   or   any  other  issue   which  States 
lave   chosen   t-o  regulate   through  the   law- 
i.iaking    process.      The    WTiting    of    interna- 
•lonal    cooperation    into    international    law 
.-  meaningful   only   if  the  law  is  obeyed — 
nd   only   if   the    International    institutions 
hich  administer  and  develop  the  law  func- 
on  in   accordance   with   agree  procedures, 
;ntll  the  procedures  are  changed. 
Everj-thing    suggests     that     the     rate     of 
owth  in  international   law — like  the  rate 
f  change  in  almost  every  other  field  these 
,ys — is  rising  at  a  very  steep  angle. 
In  recent  years  the  law  of  the  sea  has  been 
cveloped  and  codified — but  it  first  evolved 
•1  a  leisurely  fashion  over  the  centuries.    In- 
rrnational    agreements    to    regulate    aerial 
avigation  had  to  be  worked  out  within  the 
'_  .riod  of  a  couple  of  decades.     Now,  within 
;:ie  first  few  years  of  man's  adventures  in 
lUer  space,  we  are  deeply  involved  in  the 
roation   of   international    institutions,   reg- 
iations,  and  law  to  govern  this  effort. 
Already  the  United  Nations  has  developed 
set  of  legal  principles  to  govern  the  use 
'  ;■  outer  space  and  declared  celestial  bodies 
ee  from  national  appropriation. 
Already    nations,    including    the    United 
':  ;,ites  and  the  Soviet  Union,  have  agreed  not 
•  o  orbit  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  outer 
■'IMce. 

Already  the  Legal  Subcomniittee  of  the 
T  uited  Nations  Committee  on  0\iter  Space  is 
:  rmuluting  international  agreements  on  lia- 
'  '.Jty  for  damage  caused  by  the  reentry  of 
<  ^'ects  launched  into  outer  space  and  on 
:  >.'ue  and  return  of  astronauts  and  space 
'    jects. 

Already  the  first  International  sounding 
V  cket  range  has  been  established  in  India 
-'.d  is  being  offered  for  United  Nations  spon- 
■  "rship. 
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To  make  orderly  space  exploration  possible 
at  this  stage,  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Union  had  to  allocate  radio  fre- 
quencies for  the  pvirpose. 

To  take  advantage  of  weather  reporting 
and  forecasting  potential  of  observation  sat- 
ellites, married  to  computer  technology,  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization  Is  creat- 
ing a  vast  system  of  data  acquisition,  analy- 
sis, and  distribution  which  depends  entirely 
on  international  agreement,  regulation  and 
standards. 

And  to  start  building  a  single  global  com- 
munications satellite  system,  we  have  cre- 
ated a  novel  international  Institution  In 
which  a  private  American  corporation 
shares  ownership  with  45  governments. 

This  is  but  a  part  of  the  story  of  how  the 
pace  of  discovery  and  invention  forces  us  to 
reach  out  for  International  agreement,  to 
build  international  Institutions,  to  do  things 
in  accordance  with  an  expanding  interna- 
tional and  transnational  law. 

Phenomenal  as  the  growth  of  treaty  obli- 
gations is.  the  true  innovation  of  20th  cen- 
tury international  law  lies  more  in  the  fact 
that  we  have  nearly  80  International  insti- 
tutions which  are  capable  of  carrving  out 
those  obligations. 

It  is  important  that  the  processes  and 
products  of  international  cooperation  be  un- 
derstood and  appreciated;  and  it  is  import.^nt 
that  their  potential  be  much  further  de- 
veloped. It  is  also  Important  that  the 
broader  significance  of  the  contributions  of 
international  cooperation  to  the  solving  of 
International  problems  of  an  economic,  so- 
cial, scientific  and  humanitarian  character 
not  be  overestimated.  For  all  the  progress 
of   peace  could  be  Incinerated  in  war. 

Thus,  the  control  of  force  In  international 
relations  remains  the  paramount  problem 
which  confronts  the  diplomat  and  the  law- 
yer— and  the  man  in  the  street  and  the  man 
In  the  ricefield.  Most  of  mankind  Is  not 
in  an  Immediate  position  to  grapple  very 
directly  with  that  problem,  but  the  problem 
is  no  less  crucial.  The  responsibilitv  of 
those,  in  your  profession  and  mine,  who  do 
grapple  with  It  Is  the  greater.  I  am  happy 
to  acknowledge  that  this  society,  in  thinking 
and  debating  courageously  and  construc- 
tively about  the  conditions  of  peace,  contin- 
ues to  make  its  unique  contribution  and  to 
make  it  well. 
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HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

OF   tJTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  at  a  recent 
Public  Land  Management  Conference  of 
the  National  Association  of  Counties  Mr 
Ii-\ing  Senzel,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Lands  and  Minerals  in  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
made  a  very  interesting  and  compre- 
hensive statement  concerning  land  use 
and  planning  in  the  public  domain. 

I  ask  xuianimous  consent  that  the 
address  of  Mr.  Senzel  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Comprehensive  Land-Use  Planning  anb  th« 

PTTBLIC    DOICAZN 

(By  Irving  Senzel,  Chief.  Division  of  Lands 
and  Minerals.  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Washington.  D.C.) 

To  get  started  right  I'd  better  clarify  a  bit 
the  title  of  my  assignment.  I  believe  that  we 
all  have  a  fah-ly  consistent  understanding  of 
what  we  mean  by  land -use  planning.  That 
leaves  "public  domain"  and  •'comprehensive" 
to  be  discvissed. 

PUBLIC    DOMAIN 

By  "pubUc  domain."  I  refer  to  the  lands 
managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment— some  180  million  acres  in  the  Western 
States  and  more  than  250  million  acres  in 
Alaska.  Other  Federal  lands  no  doubt  also 
affect  the  nature  of  your  land-use  planning 
However,  my  topic  today  is  limited  to  BLM 
holdings. 

COMPREHENSIVE 

I  can't  get  away  ao  easUy  with  the  word 
"comprehensive."  I  can't  use  It  entirely  as 
I  wish.  This  word  is  asserting  Itself  more 
and  more  In  Federal  legislation  and  In  the 
literature  on  planning.  My  understanding  of 
the  word  as  used  In  the  law  and  nterature 
can  be  approached  somewhat  as  follows- 
Planning  is  not  comprehensive  if  It  omits 
consideration  of  any  fact  that  pertains  to 
your  problem.  The  other  way  around,  com- 
prehensive planning  requires  consideration  of 
every  pertinent  fact. 

This  Is  a  large  order  and.  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  is  really  impossible.  Compre- 
hensive planning  therefore,  means  to  me  an 
earnest  attempt  to  consider  in  your  problem 
as  many  related  facts  as  possible.  This  adds 
a  feeling  of  comfort  to  an  otherwise  forbid- 
ding task.  It  also  recognizes  that  planning 
is  a  human  endeavor,  starting  with  the  best 
you  can  do  now  and  becoming  bigger  and 
better  as  you  proceed. 

COMPREHENSIVE     LAND-rSE     PLANNING 

Why  is  "comprehensive  land-use  planning" 
particulariy  pertinent  to  the  public  domain' 
The  basic  reason  is  that  the  lands  are  owned 
by  a  sovereign,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  landlord  is  a  peculiar  tvpe 
of  landlord.  It  seeks  to  use  its  lands,  not 
for  profit,  but  for  specific  public  benefits. 
It  seeks  to  manage  or  dispose  of  its  lands  in 
what  it  calls  "the  public  Interest."' 

This  may  be  to  foster  the  economy  en- 
courage industry,  further  public  education 
protect  watersheds,  and  many  others,  in 
various  combinations.  These  objectives  are 
more  or  less  clearly  stated  in  the  great  body 
of  law  known  as  the  public  land  laws  and  in 
many  other  laws  related  to  them. 

Comprehensive  land -use  planning  for  the 
public  domain  therefore  means  considera- 
tion of  the  many  policies  and  programs  en- 
acted by  t.he  Congress  and  the  acti\ities  of 
many  Federal  agencies  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram. What  has  this  to  do  with  counties, 
and  States  and  other  State  subdivisions' 
One  reason  Is  that  the  Congress  ha«  pre- 
scribed that  many  of  its  objectives  must  be 
accomplished  by  or  through  State  and  local 
goverimients— highways,  wildlife,  flood  con- 
trol.  curbing  or  urban  sprawl,  acquisition 
and  preservation  of  open  space — to  mention  a 
few. 

It  would  not  do  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  and  local  governments 
to  work  at  cross  purposes  in  its  day-to-day 
activities.  Comprehensive  land  use  planning 
therefore  requires  consideration  of  the  ac- 
tivities ol  all  governmental  levels. 

COORDINATION   REQUIRED 

It  Is  fairly  easy  to  go  on  to  show  that  com- 
prehensive land-tise  planning  is  multidimen- 
sional. It  requires  coordination  among 
agencies,  coordination  of  variotis  functions 
within  agencies,  coordination  among  govern- 
mental levels,  coordination  among  areas. 
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Here  again  we  get  into  what  seems  an  im- 
p>oG8ible  tafik — unless  we  take  a  reasonable 
view  and  again  do  ttie  beet  we  can.  One  way 
we  can  make  the  Job  manageable  is  to  care- 
fully delineate  zones  of  major  attention  for 
each  of  the  participants  involved  in  a  par- 
ticular planning  problem  or  situation. 

Let's  relate  this  view  to  conaprehensive 
land-use  planning  by  BLM  and  by  the  coun- 
ties in  relation  to  the  public  domain.  In  tliis 
situation,  we  can  make  a  distinction  between 
two  classes  of  lands.  One  class  is  the  lands 
which  can  be  expected  to  be  retained  in  Fed- 
eral ownership  lor  a  given  period  for  multiple 
use  management.  The  other  class  would  be 
the  lands  expected  to  be  transferred  to  non- 
Federal  ownership  within  a  given  period. 
^  Mauiy  iactors  go  into  the  determination  of 
which  lands  fall  in  each  class.  The  new  pub- 
lic land  legislation  (Public  Laws  88-606,  88- 
607.  and  88-608)  however  gives  us  general 
guidelines  for  making  these  determinations. 
Our  proposed  regulations  attempt  to  har- 
monize these  guidelines  with  those  in  other 
laws  and  to  create  a  background  for  evalu- 
ation and  decision. 

PRIMARY    INTEREST    FOR    COXJNTIES 

This  differentiation  into  two  classes  makes 
comprehensive  land-use  planning  for  BLM 
and  for  the  coiintles  much  more  manageable. 
The  coxintiee'  prime  interest  is  In  the  lands 
destined  for  disposal.  They,  of  course,  also 
have  an  interest  in  the  other  class  too.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  BLM's  prime  manage- 
ment interest  Is  in  the  retention  category. 
However,  It  also  has  important  responsibili- 
ties in  the  disposal  process. 

A    PRACnCAL    APPROACH    TO    PLANNING 

If  each  party  will  give,  at  the  beginning 
at  least,  its  prime  attention  to  its  prime 
area  of  interest,  it  can  concentrate  its  initi- 
ative and  its  energies  where  they  will  yield 
the  greatest  return. 

Each  will  then  take  a  secondary  or  coor- 
dinating role  in  the  land  class  of  its  second- 
ary interest. 

This  approach  will  have  another  benefit. 
None  of  us  can  undertake  now  all  the  plan- 
ning that  is  needed  to  do  the  best  Job  pos- 
sible. We  must  establish  priorities,  on  the 
basis  of  taking  most  urgent  things  first. 
The  approach  I  describe  will  permit  selec- 
tion of  areas  of  most  immediate  attention. 
And  the  areas  selected  by  each  party  for 
primary  attention  need  not  be  the  same. 

Automatically  each  of  us  would  be  giving 
its  major  attention  to  aieas  of  most  concern 
to  him.  Thus  in  disposal  areas,  counties 
wo\Ud  concentrate  their  land-use  mapping 
and  zoning  administration.  BLM  would 
participate  as  an  interested  property  owner. 
In  management  areas,  BLM  would  concen- 
trate on  plans  for  resoxirce  protection,  man- 
agement, and  development.  The  counties 
would  participate  to  the  extent  of  their 
Interest. 

Admittedly,  this  Is  something  less  than 
comprehensive  in  an  ideal  sense.  However, 
it  meets  the  test  from  a  practical  point  of 
view. 

This  approach  would  eliminate  the  need 
for  total  involvement  In  each  other's  plan- 
ning processes.  Cooperation  would  be 
needed  only  at  those  points  where  Interests 
coincided.  Where  interests  diverge,  coordi- 
nated activities  would  cease.  Otherwise, 
we'd  be  Interfering  In  each  other's  business 
for  no  good  purpose. 

Doing  things  this  way  would  also  simplify 
machinery  for  coordination.  For  example, 
we  can  differentiate  the  various  things  which 
require  close  cooperation  from  those  that 
merely  require  exchange  of  Information. 
We'll  have  to  work  very  closely  on  such 
things  as  sales  under  the  new  law  and  on 
planning  fc«:  highway  networks  and  their 
maintenance.  Our  recreation  development 
plans  would  have  to  be  harmonized  to  some 
detail.    On  the  other  hand,  our  range  devel- 
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opment  plans  will  often  be  not  more  than 
general  interest  to  you. 

CONCLUSION 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  Important,  this 
plan  for  planning  wUl  not  Interfere  with  the 
more  comprehensive  aspects  of  our  compre- 
hensive land-use  planning.  In  fact,  it  can 
coordinate  with  it  and  work  within  its 
framework.  You  can  proceed  with  yoiu-  701 
planning,  your  comprehensive  recreation 
planning  under  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Act,  yoiu-  general  zoning  program, 
and  all  the  other  types  of  planning  you 
have  to  do  without  having  to  wait  on  us. 
We  can  proceed  with  our  long-range  plan- 
ning and  with  our  budgetary  process  with- 
out waiting  for  you  or  complicating  yoixr 
work.  We  have  already  undertaken  pUot 
studies  and  other  experimental  work  to  see 
if  this  idea  is  sound.  Firct  evaluations, 
which  we  received  from  county  and  BLM 
officials  the  day  before  yesterday  indicate 
that  it  will  work  and  that  it  will  benefit  all 
of  us. 


Problems  We  Face  in  International 
Affairs      i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27. 1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
the  prime  Communist  objective  has  been 
to  drive  this  country  to  isolationism  and 
force  us  to  abandon  our  commitments 
throughout  the  world.  The  results  of 
such  a  course  would  be  disastrous  to  us 
as  a  nation  and  to  the  entire  free  world. 

Dr.  You  Chan  Yang,  former  Korean 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  and 
now  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Korean  Cultural  and  Freedom  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  addressed  the  Political  Study 
Club  on  April  10  and  discuseed  the  prob- 
lems that  face  us  in  international  affairs 
today. 

Dr.    Yang's    remarks   make    it   quite 
clear   that    disimity    and    retreat    spell 
death,  but  if  we  unite  and  stand  fast,  we 
need  have  no  fear  for  the  future. 
Address   bt   Db.   You   Chan  Yang,   Former 

Korean  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 

Before  the  PoLrncAL  Stddt  Club,  April  10 

1965 

^  Madam  President  Miller,  officers  of  the 
Political  Study  Club,  and  distinguished 
guests,  It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  ad- 
dress you  today  on  a  subject  of  paramount 
importance — a  subject  which  Is  touching  all 
of  our  lives.  At  the  time  Dlenblenphu  was 
about  to  fall.  I  went  to  the  State  Department 
and  offered  one  division  of  Korean  troops  to 
assist  the  beleaguered  French.  Concurrent- 
ly, Chiang  Kai-shek  made  a  similar  offer  of 
free  Chinese  forces.  We  planned  to  launch 
an  offensive  to  divert  Red  Chinese  supplies 
and  forces  from  the  Indochina  front.  The 
result  of  my  effort  was  disappointing  in  that 
State  advised  me  that  no  troops  were  desired 
but  that,  as  an  alternative.  President  Syng- 
man  Rhee  was  wanted  in  southeast  Asia  to 
serve  as  a  symbol  and  rallying  point  for  the 
people  of  the  free  world.  President  Rhee 
with  heavier  and  more  pressing  commitments 
In  his  own  country  was  unable  to  acquiesce 
to  the  American  request. 

Over  the  years  the  main  Communist  objec- 
tive has  been  to  drive  the  United  States  to 
isolationism,  to  force  this  Nation  to  abandon 


its  international  commitments  and  to  with- 
draw its  stalwart  forces  from  their  posto 
throughout  the  world.  This  Communist 
policy  has  been  manifested  by  the  notorious 
"Yankee  go  home"  placards  which  have  been 
displayed  and  by  the  same  infamous  message 
scrawled  on  walls  and  pavements.  As  u 
related  tactic  Communist  agents  have  in- 
filtrated institutions  of  higher  learning  a!, 
over  the  world  and  have  enrolled  students  in 
cells  espousing  American  isolationism  ana 
have  indoctrinated  innocent  but  well-mean- 
ing young  men  and  women  in  ways  and 
means  of  violent  behavior  against  the  Unitefi 
States.  Over  the  years,  denigration  of  the 
United  States  has  fc>een  the  principal  topic  o: 
the  Kremlin-Peiping  axis  and  is  now  promul- 
gated by  each  of  them  independently  of  the 
other. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains  we  have  witnessed  systematic  at- 
tacks organized  and  led  by  Communists 
against  American  embassies.  Libraries,  pri- 
vately owned  property,  and  the  nationals  of 
this  country.  For  what  purpose?  The  ob- 
jective of  these  actions  is  again  to  force  the 
United  States  into  a  postiire  of  isolationism 
as  a  result  of  sheer  disgust  and  revulsion. 

Basic  Communist  aims  are  the  withdrawal 
of  economic  and  military  assistance  and  the 
confinement  of  the  American  i>eople  to  this 
continent.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
way  would  be  paved  for  the  Communists  t-j 
continue  their  Implacable  steps  toward  world 
domination  and  to  conquer  without  blood- 
shed by  propaganda.  Infiltration  and  subver- 
sion. Should  this  day  ever  come,  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  will  have  been 
obliterated.  The  final  goal  of  the  Commu- 
nists is  to  dominate  the  industrial  capacity, 
the  natural  resources  and  the  productivity 
of  America.  If  the  United  States  permits  the 
Communists  to  Eidvance  further  toward  their 
goal,  this  Nation  will  be  woefully  weak  and 
helpless  in  the  face  of  the  ultimate  on- 
slaught. 

The  recent  Commimist  attack  upon  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon  with  the  attendant 
loss  of  life  by  unarmed  civilians  was  heinous. 
We  cannot  accept  such  operations.  There  is 
a  law  of  man's  relationship  to  man  and  also 
a  law  of  war.  Honorable  men  do  not  violate 
either.  There  is  a  code  of  ethics,  and  there 
Is  a  code  of  international  relations  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  and  persons  of  a  for- 
eign government  accredited  to  a  resident  gov- 
ernment. 

The  allies  of  this  great  Nation  around  the 
world  must  recognize  the  fact  that  they  have 
everj-thing  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  If  the 
United  States  withdraws  into  isolationism. 
In  this  atomic  age  disunity  spells  death,  but 
the  unity  of  strength  and  determination  of 
the  free  world  will  insure  life  and  security. 
For  the  record  here  and  now,  I  should  like 
to  congi'atulate  your  great  President.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  for  his  courage  and  determina- 
tion, sometimes  in  the  face  of  congression;'! 
discord  and  other  times  in  the  face  of 
poignant  tragedy  brought  on  by  the  loss  of 
American  lives  in  Vietnam.  He  has  stood 
steadfast  in  his  noble  determination  to  op- 
pose the  further  encroachments  of  com- 
munism and  to  preserve  an  area  of  Asia  as  a 
portion  of  the  free  world.  The  example  of 
the  President  has  been  emulated  by  th» 
leaders  of  his  administration  and  by  sucii 
dedicated  patriots  as  Senator  Thomas  J. 
DoDD,  of  Connecticut.  Senator  Everett  ^T 
DraKSEN,  of  Illinois,  has  given  steadfa.'^t 
evidence  of  his  bipartisan  support  of  the  na- 
tional determination  enunciated  by  tbe 
President. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  proprietv 
of  U.S.  actions  as  contrasted  with  those  r-l 
the  Communists.  Recently  when  American 
lives  were  lost  and  $30  million  worth  of  air- 
craft were  destroyed  on  the  ground,  were 
there  anti-Communist  demonstrations  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  in  the  workr 
Why    not?      Are    they   scared?      The    Com- 
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munists  deface  an  embassy  or  wreck  a  library 
and  achieve  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  in- 
ternational publicity  for  their  cause.  The 
.Americans  make  a  diplomatic  protest  and  in 
contrast  receive  the  replacement  of  broken 
window  panes  and  defaced  walls.  This  Is 
iiot  quid  pro  quo.  They  reap  a  propaganda 
harvest  and  this  great  Nation  receives,  in  the 
.•ninds  of  their  stooges,  only  another  black 
eye. 

Permit  me  to  portray  for  you  what  will 
undoubtedly  happen  if  peace  is  negotiated 
m  Vietnam.  In  1954  the  Communists  re- 
quested the  convening  of  a  Geneva  Confer- 
tnce  to  settle  the  Korean  question  at  a  politi- 
cal level.  At  that  time  it  was  evident  that 
a  malevolent  political  trick  was  about  to  be 
perpetrated.  This  was  manifestly  evident  to 
the  Korean  Government  which  declined  to 
attend  the  conference.  The  terms  of  refer- 
ence did  not  include  plans  for  reunification 
of  the  country  or  the  establishment  of  a  free 
ciemocratic  government.  At  the  specific  re- 
quest of  the  U.S.  Government,  I  did  attend 
;  s  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Republic 
t'f  Korea. 

However,  I  made  one  request  that,  after 
Z  months  of  negotiation  with  the  Commu- 
nists and  if  basic  issues  were  not  resolved 
lor  which  the  conference  was  called,  the 
United  States  and  Korean  delegations  would 
v.ithdraw.  The  U.S.  Government  assented 
to  this  request.  After  a  brief  2  weeks  the 
U.S.  delegation  was  convinced  that  the  Com- 
munists did  not  come  to  Geneva  to  settle  the 
Korean  question  but  alternatively  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  fm-ther  aggression  in  Vlet- 
!;am.  You  are  aware  of  the  results  of  the 
ciebacle  in  Geneva.  Korea  today  is  a  divided 
nation  as  is  Vietnam,  and  11  million  resi- 
dents of  this  latter  nation  have  been  brought 
under  Communist  domination  and  tyranny. 
It  is  good  to  know  that  the  United  States  was 
not  a  signatory  to  this  agreement.  The  so- 
called  Geneva  modus  Vivendi  serves  as  but 
mother  example  of  the  manner  in  which  free 
nations  are  Irlcked  Into  appeasement  and 
concessions  to  the  Communists. 

Since  1954  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
many  sincere  and  honest  Americans  favor 
the  neutralization  of  Vietnam.  They  and  all 
Americans  should  appraise  the  situation  of  a 
neighboring  country — ^Laos.  The  experience 
cf  the  Laotians  serves  as  a  frightful  re- 
minder of  the  fact  that  no  neutrality  could 
exist  in  the  land  immediately  adjacent— Viet- 
)  am  or  anywhere  else. 

During  the  course  of  my  stay  in  your  Na- 
tion, 1  have  traveled  the  length  and  breath 
of  this  great  country,  luging  steadfast  op- 
position to  communism.  Had  the  Korean 
\var  been  won,  there  would  be  today  no  prob- 
lem with  the  Communists  in  Korea,  Vietnam, 
or  in  other  nations  of  southeast  Asia.  The 
Korean  war  is  the  only  war  in  which  the 
United  States  has  participated  in  its  his- 
tory which  was  not  concluded  by  a  decisive 
victory  for  your  Nation.  A  stalemate  in 
Korea  has  resulted  in  encouragement  to  the 
rommunists  to  carry  out  their  aggressive  de- 
-  gns  upon  not  only  Indochina  but  also  the 
Middle  East  and  the  continent  of  Africa. 

After    signing    a    cease-fire    agreement    in 

Korea,  the  United  States  Is  still  maintaining 

'■1.000  soldiers   in  a  rugged  line  facing  the 

e-er-hostile  Communists  across  a   so-called 

(militarized  zone.     Tlie  attitude  and  con- 

'  act  of  your  troops  has  been  punctiliously 

■    rrect.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Communists 

ntmuously  violate  the  armistice  agreement 

id  endeavor  to  infiltrate  spies,  saboteurs 

^^  d  provocateurs  into  the  free  Republic  of 

K  rea.    Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  correctness 

'      American  conduct.  Communist  provoca- 

ns  are  each  day  becoming  more  Intolerable. 

What  is  the  solution  to  the  delemma  with 

"■  uch  the  free  world  finds  itself  faced?    It 

;>  not  to  be  found  In  appeasement,  conces- 

>ns.  or  retreat  either  before  a  propaganda 

'  ;^t  or  after  a  politically  motivated  mlll- 

t.  ry  assault. 
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We  of  the  nations  of  the  free  world  must 
be  wUllng  to  hold  hands  in  fellowship  and 
determina.tlon  to  preserve  our  way  of  life. 
We  must  have  understanding,  appreciation^ 
mutual  respect,  and  an  unshakeable  deter- 
mination to  make  secure  what  we  hold  dear. 
When  a  coach  dispatches  a  football  team  to 
the  field,  he  does  not  instruct  the  repre- 
sentatives of  his  alma  mater  not  to  cross 
the  50-yard  line.  No  such  restriction  has 
been,  and  I  doubt  ever  wiU  be,  placed  upon 
the  predatory  forces  of  communism.  They 
are  out  to  win  and  to  win  for  keeps.  Un- 
realistic restrictions  should  not  be  imposed 
upon  the  forces  of  the  free  world  who  to- 
day, tomorrow,  or  5  years  from  now  may  be 
called  upon  to  defend  their  wives,  children, 
and  homes. 

One  of  your  greatest  Presidents  said  free- 
dom is  for  those  who  are  strong  enough  and 
are  willing  to  fight  for  it.  Your  forefathers 
set  the  pattern  In  1776.  If  you  remember  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted,  your  precious  free- 
dom wUl  be  cherished  by  you  and  your  chil- 
dren.   I  thank  you. 


Establishment  of  a  Greek  Theater  in 
Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  McNAMARA 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1965 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
establishment  of  a  Greek  theater  in  Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich.,  is  nearing  reality.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from  a 
newspaper  article  describing  this  unique 
theater  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Excerpts    From    the    Detroit    Free    Press 
APRm  23.  1965.  BT  Curt  Haseltine 

Groimd  will  be  broken  early  this  summer 
in  Ypsilanti.  Mich.,  for  the  first  Greek  thea- 
ter to  be  established  outside  of  Greece  since 
Euripides. 

Although  the  exterior  of  the  $4  million 
structure  will  be  modern  classic,  the  seating 
for  1,900  and  the  stage  arrangement  will  be 
patterned  after  the  classic  theaters  of  Athens 
and  Epidaxirus. 

The  theater,  designed  by  Architect  Harry 
Weese  &  Associates  of  Chicago,  will  be  lo- 
cated on  the  banks  of  the  Hiux)n  River  In 
downtown  Ypsilanti. 

The  Ypsilanti  Greek  Theater  group  was  or- 
ganized In  1963  to  provide  a  cultural  center 
but  the  germ  of  the  Idea  goes  back  more  than 
a  century  to  the  man  who  gave  Detroit  its 
street  plan. 

Judge  Augustus  Woodward  named  Ypsi- 
lanti in  1825  in  honor  of  Gen.  Demetrius 
Ypsilanti.  the  "George  Washington"  of  the 
1820  Greek  revolution  against  Turkish  domi- 
nation. 

A  statue  of  General  Ypsilanti  erected  there 
In  1928  by  the  international  order  of  AHEPA 
IS  the  focal  point  of  an  annual  pilgrimage 
commemorating  Greece's  fight  for  freedom 

Now  the  Ypsilanti  Greek  Theater,  sched- 
uled to  open  In  1966.  will  present  classic 
Greek  plays  In  English  using  specially  com- 
missioned translations  to  recapture  the  the- 
atrical strength  of  the  original  plays. 

The  theater  will  not  be  devoted  solely  to 
Greek  classic  plays,  but  will  also  present  folk 
songs  and  dances,  operettas,  musical  com- 
edies, and  concerts. 


It  is  also  expected  to  serve  In  the  interim 
periods  between  festivals  as  a  civic  audi- 
torium for  lectures  and  conventions 

The  buUdlng  will  include  a  smaller  theater 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  250  to  be  used  as 
an  auditorium  for  smaller  groups.  Plans 
also  Include  a  permanent  library  and  study 
center  with  a  collectton  of  Greek  art  and 
sculpture  with  regularly  scheduled  exhibi- 
tions. 

Alexis  Solomos,  for  14  years  artistic  director 
of  the  Greek  NaUonal  Theater  in  Athens, 
will  serve  as  the  first  resident  artistic  direc- 
tor of  the  Ypsilanti  Greek  Theater. 

A  local  fund  drive  toward  the  «4  million 
cost  has  already  raised  $200,000.  Interest  has 
also  been  shown  in  the  project  by  the  Greek 
and  French  Governments  as  well  as  AHEPA 
the  nationwide  Greek  organization  of 
America. 

The  movement  expects  aid  from  the  Greek 
Government  and  private  individuals  and 
cultural  organizations  In  Greece.  The  French 
consulate  in  Chicago  has  expressed  Interest 
in  having  French  attractions  In  the  festival 
cycles.  AHEPA  has  agreed  to  a  fund  soliclta- 
V^J'^  ***  Ypsilanu  Greek  Theater  among 
AHEPA  members. 

Mrs.  Clara  G.  Owens,  a  teacher  on  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Wayne  public  school  sys- 
tem. Is  the  president  and  moving  force  be- 
hind the  theater  project.  Stephen  T.  Spllos 
of  Detroit  is  a  vice  president;  Nicholas  T 
Georges.  Detroit,  treasurer. 

The  PpsUanti  site  for  the  Greek  theater 
IS  only  30  miles  from  Michigan's  largest  citv 
by  freeway  (1-94);  near  the  Eastern  Michi- 
gan University  campus  and  barely  lo  min- 
utes drive  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  Ann  Arbor,  and  less  than  a  half  hour  from 
Greenfield  Village,  which  Is  visited  annually 
by  more  than  l  million  travelers. 

Further  indications  of  success  can  be  seen 
in  a  broad  national  renaissance  stirred  by 
the  Llncohi  Center  of  the  Performing  Arts 
in  New  York  City,  and  the  planned  John  F 
Kermedy  Memorial  Center  for  the  Arts  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

It  Is  felt  that  the  Greek  theater  can  do 
more  for  Ypsilanti  than  the  Shakespearean 
festival  has  done  for  Stratford,  Ontario,  and 
that  it  can  become  a  major  U.S.  cultural 
attraction  for  tourists  from  overseas 


Ka  Klax  Klan  Disloyalty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF   NKW    JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  27, 1965 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  column  by  a  fine 
newspaperman,  Ralph  McGill.  I  hope 
that  loyalty  to  the  country  will  increas- 
ingly prevail  against  the  disloyal  activi- 
ties of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 
Apr.  15.  1965) 
Former  Klansman  a  Good  Prophet 
(By  Ralph  McGUli 
Bill  Hendrix.  of  Oldsmar,  Fla..  after  many 
years  as  a  Klansman  of  high  rank — such  as, 
grand    dragon     and     wizard — ^publicly     an- 
nounced retirement  as  head  of  the  Southern 
Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  early  Janu- 
ary 1961. 

He  had  to  choose  between  loyalty  to  his 
country  and  the  Klan.  he  said.  And  since 
the  Klan  had  become  an  enemy  of  his  coun- 
try,   by   turning   to   dj-namiting   and   other 
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fonns  of  lawlessness,  he  felt  that  an  honest 
American  had  no  choice  save  to  get  out.  He 
did. 

Now.  In  1965,  Bill  Hendrlx  has  written  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  of- 
fering his  cooperation  and  suggesting  the 
committee  schedule  a  meeting  in  the  Tampa 
or  St.  Petersburg  area. 

In  this  letter  to  the  committee  Mr.  Hen- 
drix  said: 

"While  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1959  at  a  na- 
tional Klan  rally,  those  of  our  group  with- 
drew from  Klan  activity  and  requested  all 
Klan  groupw  to  disband.  Later  we  gave  out 
a  story  to  Ralph  McGlll  and  he  printed  the 
story  which  had  nationwide  attention. 

"We  still  say  the  Klan  must  operate  out- 
side the  law  imder  its  present  programs  •  •  • 
I  believe  if  you  will  look  on  your  records  you 
will  find  that  the  Southern  Knights  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  has  a  long  record.  •  •  •  we 
disbanded  because  we  found  that  a  Klan 
group  could  not  operate  without  going  out- 
side the  law.  The  very  name  Klan  to  many 
people  today  means  working  outside  the  law 
and  many  of  the  new  Klan  leaders  know 
nothing  about  the  law  and'care  less. 

"We  believe  that  the  southern  politicians 
are  to  blame  for  the  plight  of  the  South  and 
that  such  as  Faubus,  Bamett,  and  Wallace 
are  viTong  and  are  the  cause  of  most  of  the 
unlawful  actions  now  being  practiced  in  the 
South." 

In  a  postscript  to  the  copy  of  his  letter 
to  the  House  committee,  former  Dragon  Hen- 
drlx suggests  that  the  original  statement 
of  withdrawal  might  be  published.  It  Is  at 
hand. 

Worried  because  a  criminal  element  was 
obtaining  control  of  some  Klans.  Hendrix 
said.  6  years  ago: 

"I  can  no  longer  agree  to  stich  things  as 
bombing  and  burning  schools  and  churches. 
•  •  •  Twenty  years  ago  when  I  Joined  the 
Klan  I  took  an  oath  that  I  would  obey  and 
uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  its  political  subdivisions.  All  Klan  mem- 
bers took  that  oath.  •  •  •  I  stated  frankly 
that  under  the  law  I  saw  no  way  out  but  to 
accept  the  court  orders  on  segregation. 

"  I  am  certainly  for  segregation'  I  told 
the  Klansmen,  'and  have  said  so  from  the 
public  platform  for  more  than  20  years.  But, 
I  am  not  going  out  and  bomb  and  burn 
schools  and  commit  crimes  some  people  In 
the  Klan  are  proposing.  We  of  the  Southern 
Knights  hold  the  honor  of  not  ever  having 
had  a  member  in  trouble  for  violating  the 
law.  I  want  all  you  Klansmen  to  remember 
that  you  and  I  took  the  same  oath.  •  •  • 
I  have  held  every  office  in  the  Klan  and  I 
know  that  the  Klan  is  going  to  get  law- 
less." " 

There  is  not  room  for  all  Hendrix's  state- 
ment and  letter  of  almoet  a  decade  ago.  But 
ho  was  a  good  prophet.  The  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  found  ties  with  Klans  in 
the  bombing  and  killing  of  Sunday  school 
children  in  Birmingham,  in  the  horrible  mur- 
der and  hldLag  of  the  bodies  of  the  three 
young  civil  rights  workers  in  Mississippi,  In 
the  killing  of  an  unoffending  and  unarmed 
woman  on  the  highway  between  Selma  and 
Montgomery,  and  in  many  other  violent 
crimes. 

Time  was  when  decent  men  did  get  into 
the  Klans.  Most  of  them  long  ago  saw,  as 
did  Bill  Hendrlx,  that  the  several  Klans  were 
headed  toward  actions  no  decent  American 
could  condone.     They  got  out. 

We  trust  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  will  use  what  help  Hendrix 
can  offer.  Certainly  the  Klan,  as  President 
Johnson  has  said,  and  as  the  record  demon- 
strates, is  un-American  In  effect  and  action. 


Management  of  News  in  the  Southeast 
Asia  Area 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OF    KANS.AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1965 

Mr.  F.T.T.SWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  Saturday  column  for  April  24,  Dolph 
Simons,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Lawrence, 
Kans.,  Journal-World,  comments  in  a 
very  telling  way  on  the  management 
of  news  in  the  southeast  Asia  area. 

I  hope  Mr.  Simons  continues  to  hit 
this  critical  subject — and  I  Intend  to 
share  his  comments  with  the  Congress. 
Freedom  of  the  press,  and  accurate  news 
reportage,  are  essential  to  our  national 
purposes  all  the  time — just  as  much  in 
time  of  war  and  danger  as  in  time  of 
peace. 

Mr.  Simons  most  recent  column  fol- 
lows: 

The  Saturday  Column 
(By  Dolph  C.  Simons,  Jr.) 

Reports  issued  the  past  10  days  at  the 
American  Society  of  Newspapar  Editors  meet- 
ing in  Washington  and  at  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association's  annual 
convention  in  New  York  can't  help  but  make 
the  public  wonder  if  it  is  being  told  the  truth 
or  is  being  fed  propaganda  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  U.S.  officials 
in  Washington  and  Saigon  have  tried  their 
best  to  color,  distort,  and  censor  the  news 
coming  out  of  the  Asian  country.  They  have 
refused  to  allow  American  reporters  into  cer- 
tain military  areas,  they  do  not  allow  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  to  talk  to  reporters 
and  they  have  tried  to  attach  misleading  im- 
portance and  evaluations  to  many  .slt\iations. 
This  Is  happening  at  both  ends  of  the  war, 
at  the  Pentagon  and  in  Vietnam. 

Unfortimately,  the  American  public  doesn't 
seem  to  concerned  about  this  dangerous  at- 
tempt by  the  Government  to  control  the  news 
even  though  American  casualties  are  increas- 
ing week  by  week. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  this  lack  of  In- 
terest about  Vietnam,  since  there's  no  ques- 
tion that  America  is  going  to  become  more 
and  more  involved,  more  men  will  be  killed, 
the  cost  to  American  taxpayers  will  keep  soar- 
ing, and  there  Is  the  possibility  this  "limited" 
war  could  plunge  Uncle  Sum  into  an  all-out 
war  with  China  or  Russia. 

American  newsmen  are  trying  their  best 
to  report  the  war.  but  our  own  officials  are 
not  allowing  the  public  to  know  what  is  going 
on.  George  Beebe,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  Managing  Editors  Association, 
pointed  out  the  American  public  is  not  get- 
ting either  "the  full  story  or  the  true  story" 
on  the  Vietnam  war. 

To  make  matters  even  worse,  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  has  been  given  the  assign- 
ment of  handling  the  press  briefings  in  Sai- 
gon. This  is  an  American  propaganda 
agency  set  up  to  try  to  make  the  United 
States  look  good  throughout  the  world,  and 
here  it  is  serving  as  the  offlciaJ  voice  of  what 
is  going  on  in  Vietnam.  USXA  controls  the 
military  briefings  and  has  set  up  regulations 
about  news  policies  regarding  air  strikes, 
and  the  ground  rules  under  which  American 
newsmen  have  to  operate.     The  Pentagon 


and  the  White  House  evidently  not  only  ap- 
prove of  this  controlled  news,  but  are  en- 
com-aglng  it. 

How  can  the  public  have  confidence  in  is 
Government  and  statements  of  its  officials 
whether  it  is  about  Vietnam  or  the  cost  c: 
medicare,  if  Government  spokesmen  think 
it  is  all  right  to  spoon-feed  the  public  in  tlv- 
field  of  news?  Various  well-qualified  spoke:  - 
men  in  Washington  and  New  York  hit  hard 
at  deliberate  attempts  by  our  Governfnei:?; 
to  mislead  the  public  by  "either  withholdir.j 
news  or  telling  only  part  of  a  story. 

When  an  elected  Government  offlci  1 
thinks  he  is  powerful  enough  to  control  t!  ■ 
news,  censor  the  news  and  deliberately  mi  - 
lead  the  public,  it's  time  to  watch  or.' 
Tills  is  what  happened  In  other  countries 
prior  to  the  ruthless  takeovers  of  such  me; 
as  Hitler,  Peron  and  others. 

The  press  Is  trjring  to  report  the  news  n: 
Vietnam  and  to  Inform  the  public  on  wha: 
is  actually  taking  place.  American  citizen  > 
are  going  to  have  to  become  more  concerned 
over  this  censorship  and  voice  their  opin- 
ions to  Representatives  and  Senators  t'l 
bring  about  a  change. 
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Reapportionment  in  Ohio — Issue  No.  3 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.'; 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1965 

Mr.     GILLIGAN.     Mr.     Speaker.     1- 
Ohio,  next  month,  an  election  will  occi:, 
which  will  determine  to  a  large  degre 
the  civil  rights  of  Ohio  citizens,  whi: 
and  Negro,  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  election  in  question  concerns  r^  ■ 
apportionment  of  the  State  Leglslatur. 
in  Ohio,  and  Is  known  as  issue  No.  ? 
This  issue  Is  a  nonpartisan  one,  Mr 
Speaker,  and  is  concerned  with  the  c  ■ 
sentlal  right  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio  to  receive  a  majority  of  ti.!: 
legislative  seats  In  the  legislature.  Com- 
pared below  are  the  last  three  Oh.: 
House  of  Representative  election  con- 
tests: 

[In  p^Toentl 


Vt>ar 

Pprccntage 

majority 

party  vote 

i^tatowide 

Perccnti' 

of  IlOll^.' 

■vats  won  :• 
the  niiijor: 
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i%n 

.1.3 

58 

19t-,J 
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We  see  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  for  tl.o 
last  three  elections,  the  majority  part  -, 
as  Indicated  by  the  vote  of  the  people 
of  Ohio,  received  a  minority  of  the  sea-s 
In  the  legislature. 

If  this  had  happened  in  any  of  the  ur.- 
democratlc  nations  of  the  world,  where 
electoral  systems  are  rigged  by  tyrants 
and  demagogs  to  assure  minority  rult\ 
we  would  be  shocked.  The  citizens  cf 
such  countries  would  look  upon  thoir 
electoral  systems  as  unworkable  sham=, 


and  would  nnally  lose  faith  in  their  lead- 
ers and  in  democracy. 

We  in  the  United  States,  despite  our 
traditions  of  freedom,  democracy,  and 
majority  rule,  have  suffered  for  many 
years  in  our  States  under  rigged  and 
basically  undemocratic  systems.  We 
.-uffered  until  finally  the  Supreme  Court 
found  it  necessary  to  declare  the  doc- 
trine, "one  citizen,  one  vote."  The  Court 
found  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  basic- 
ally requires  an  electoral  system  under 
which  a  majority  of  the  voters  would 
actually  elect  a  majority  of  the  repre- 
.sentatlves  in  our  States. 

Now  the  State  of  Ohio  proposes  a  re- 
apportioiiment  amendment,  which  has 
been  widely  publicized  as  a  reform,  but 
v.-hich  Is  in  fact  the  worst  kind  of  po- 
litical outrage. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  Let  me  recount 
how  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Ohio  constitution  was  conceived  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  people. 

Within  days  aft^r  the  previous  legis- 
lature in  Ohio  was  voted  out  of  office  in 
November  1964,  it  was  called  back  Into 
.session,  into  a  lame  duck  special  session. 
Responsible  to  no  one,  desirous  of  pro- 
tecting the  old  system  of  minority  rule 
against  the  newly  elected  legislature,  the 
very  legislators  who  had  been  repudiated 
at  the  polls  proceeded  to  put  issue  No.  3 
on  the  ballot  for  May  1965. 

Tlie  story  of  how  they  did  it  should 
shock  evei-y  believer  In  American  demo- 
cratic processes. 

First,  there  was  no  reason  to  hold  such 
a  special  session.  Only  2  months  later 
the  new  legislature  would  meet,  and 
could  have  dealt  with  this  problem. 

Second,  the  leadership  of  the  en- 
trenched minority  which  had  been  de- 
feated by  the  voters  only  days  before, 
decided  upon  their  tactics  in  secret,  and 
drafted  a  resolution  which  was  to  be 
placed  on  the  ballot  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Ohio  constitution. 

They  held  hearings,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
a  resolution  which  was  not  printed  for 
distribution,  the  details  of  which  were 
knouTi  only  to  a  favored  few.  Most  of  the 
members  of  their  own  group  did  not 
Icnow  what  was  In  the  resolution.  The 
opposition  party  was  not  told,  nor  was 
the  public. 

Then  came  the  vote  on  the  issue. 
Though  it  seems  unbelievable,  copies  of 
the  bill  were  not  given  to  the  members 
of  the  legislature  who  were  being  asked 
to  vote. 

What  is  issue  No.  3  like,  Mr.  Speaker? 
Let  us  consider  it  in  the  light  of  our 
magnificent  political  tradition  of  "the 
rule  of  law  and  not  of  men."  The  L^egis- 
lative  Sei-vice  Commission  of  Ohio,  real- 
izing that  documents  such  as  the  Ohio 
constitution  must  not  be  open  to  ma- 
nipulation, issued  a  study  on  September 
10,  1964.  which  said  in  part  that  '"the 
constitutional  provisions  should  be  as 
explicit  and  extensive  as  possible  in  pre- 
scribing actions  for  future  apportion- 
ments." Does  issue  No.  3  measure  up  to 
that  requirement?    It  does  not. 

First,  there  is  proposed  by  issue  No.  3 
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the  estabUshment  of  an  apportionment 
board — made  up  in  part  of  men  who  hold 
elective  office — will  be  permitted  to  draw 
the  lines  of  legislative  districts  without 
any  exact  formula.  This  board  could 
determine  by  itself,  within  a  wide  range, 
the  very  size  of  future  legislatures.  It 
would  design  legislative  district  lines 
which  would  cut  across  county  lines  in 
determining  noncity  districts,  and  no 
rural  or  city  district  is  safe  from  the 
worst  kind  of  gerrymandering. 

Second,  the  phrases  which  deal  with 
some  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
the  bill  are  so  elastic  as  to  permit,  and 
even  to  assure  the  worst  kind  of  back- 
room political  manipulation. 
For  example,  one  phrase  states  that: 
Districts  shaU  (b)  •  •  'as  similar  in  eco- 
nomic and  community  interests  as  possible. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  can  mean 
virtually  anjthing  the  board  \\ishes  it 
to  mean. 

Another  phrase  states  that  a  county 
which  has  a  population  "less  than  but 
substantially  equal  to  a  ratio"  may  re- 
ceive one  representative.  I  looked  in 
the  dictionary  for  a  definition  of  "sub- 
stantially," Mr.  Speaker.  The  defini- 
tion was  "ample  to  satisfy."  Ample  to 
satisfy  whom?  Could  such  a  phrase 
ever  satisfy  any  lawyer  working  with 
the  simplest  legal  paper?     Of  course  not. 

Still  another  phrase  states  that  previ- 
ous district  lines  "shall  be  respected  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible."  How  far 
will  that  be?     No  one  can  know. 

And  those  who  propagandize  for  issue 
No.  3  say  that  If  Ohioans  do  not  vote 
for  the  amendment,  it  will  be  up  to  the 
Federal  courts  to  settle  the  matter. 
This,  too,  is  the  ugliest  kind  of  falsehood. 
We  have  a  legislature  now  sitting,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  it  is  likely  that  It  will  be 
sitting  after  May  4.  It  Is  a  legitimate 
legislature,  and  there  Is  no  reason  why 
It  can  not  do  the  job  of  giving  Ohioans 
a  decent  amendment  to  be  voted  on  in 
the  November  elections. 

In  the  past  few  months  we  have  wit- 
nessed brutalities  in  Selma  and  Birming- 
ham which  have  aroused  the  conscience 
of  America.  Negroes  in  Alabama  have 
sought  only  the  chance  to  vote,  and  to 
have  their  vote  count.  They  had  the 
election  systems  rigged  against  them, 
and  all  Americans  protested.  But  the 
same  kind  of  outrage  is  being  proposed  in 
Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  electoral  sj-s- 
tem  will  be  rigged  so  as  to  fnistrate  the 
right  of  the  people  to  vote— and  to  have 
their  votes  count  equally. 

The  people  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
lieve fully  in  the  democratic  processes. 
They  want  an  electoral  sj'stem  In  which 
every  man's  vote  counts  as  much  as  the 
next  man's— no  more  and  no  less.  They 
want  an  electoral  system  which  will 
mean  true  majority  rule,  that  wm  mean 
that  a  party  winning  a  majority  of  the 
votes  ^^-111  win  a  majority  of  the  seats  in 
the  legislature.  They  are  sick  and  tired 
of  sleazy  political  gimmicks  like  Issue  No. 
3,  and  at  the  polls  on  May  4,  they  will 
defeat  issue  No.  3. 


Union  City  After  40 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   mSW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27, 1965 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. April  23,  1965,  the  Jersey  Journal, 
a  leading  newspaper  published  in  my 
district,  took  editorial  notice  of  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  consolidation  of  Union 
Hill  and  West  Hoboken  into  the  city  of 
Union  City. 

Like  much  of  the  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  Union  City  is  not 
new.  As  the  editorial  mentions,  it  has 
been  plagued  by  most  of  the  ills  that 
beset  19th-century  cities  attempting  to 
function  in  our  20th-century  world. 

Today,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Mayor  William  "V.  Musto.  Union  City  is 
undergoing  a  renaissance.  The  future 
has  never  looked  brighter  for  this  city. 
On  this  40th  anniversary,  I  salute  Union 
City  and  its  capable  chief  executive 
William  "V.  Musto. 

I  think  the  Union  City  story  should 
interest  all  members  who  serve  an  urban- 
industrial  area. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Union   City   After   40 

It  is  40  years  since  Union  Hill  and  West 
Hoboken  were  consolidated  into  the  city  of 
Union  City. 

A  recent  Jersey  Journal  feattire  story  re- 
calls still-visible  reminders  of  the  old  names. 
Most  prominent  Is  Union  Hill  High  School. 
Before  he  retired  last  year  as  superintendent 
of  the  city's  public  schools.  WUUam  G.  Fiedler 
foresaw  the  schools  eventual  replacement 
with  a  centralized  high  school  (also  incor- 
porating Emerson  High  School,  which  has 
serviced  the  old  West  Hoboken  section). 

UntU  8  years  ago,  due  to  differences  in 
debts  Incurred  before  consolidation,  seperate 
tax  rates  were  maintained  for  Union  Hill  and 
West  Hoboken. 

Union  Hill  was  a  nickname  due  to  its 
geographic  location  atop  the  Palisades.  Its 
official  name  was  the  Town  of  Union. 

Union  City  was  the  "union  station"  of  the 
trolley  car  era.  Its  center  was  Transfer  Sta- 
tion, at  Summit  Avenue  and  Seventh  Street, 
In  the  West  Hoboken  section.  Another  major 
transfer  poiirt  was  at  48th  Street,  next  to  the 
old  Pastime  Theater  (since  renamed)  In 
Union  Hill. 

Not  until  after  World  War  II  was  the 
trolley  eliminated  from  such  narrow  streets 
as  New  York  and  Bcrgeuline  Avenues,  two  cf 
the  city's  major  thoroughfares. 

Union  City  had  a  big  silk  industry,  too. 
nie  industry's  decline  threw  thousands  out 
of  work  in  the  late  1920-8.  Further  ratablcs 
were  lost  with  the  cutting  of  the  Linco'-i 
Tunnel  approach  through  the  center  of  the 
city. 

•Today,  Union  City  is  being  revitalized  un- 
der Mayor  William  V.  Musto's  -Operation 
Rehabilitation."  After  years  of  effort  the 
city  obtained  air  rights  to  permit  construe- 
tion  of  business  and  apartment  bulldinps 
over  the  tunnel  cut.  A  tour  through  city 
streets  shows  much  other  evidence  of  a  city 
on  the  move. 

And,  after  40  years,  consolidation  is  still  a 
timely  word.     Mayor  Musto  seeks  the  cou- 
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solldation  of  all  Hudson  County  into  one 
big  city  as  the  best  answer  in  groping  with 
urban  problems.  He  would  settle,  for  now. 
for  a  North  Hudson-wide  consolidation. 

Union  City  has  weathered  the  storms  of 
the  past  40  years— and  this  gives  much  prom- 
ise for  the  future. 


Dr.  Stewart  G.  Fletcher  Honored 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27. 1965 

Mr.  DENT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
pleased,  as  I  am  sure  my  fellow  West- 
morelanders  were,  to  read  the  editorial 
In  the  Latrobe  Bulletin,  entitled  "A  Dis- 
tinguished Honor,"  which  follows: 
A   Distinguished   Honor 
A  distinguished  honor  has  been  bestowed 
upon  Dr.  Stewart  G.  Fletcher,  vice  president 
and  technical  director  of  Latrobe  Steel  Co. 
He  Is  the  president-elect  of  the  American 
Society    for   Metals,    assuming   his    post    in 
October. 

Not  only  Is  it  a  distinction  for  Dr.  Fletcher, 
it  is  a  significant  honor  for  his  company  and 
for  the  Greater  Latrobe  area. 

The  American  Society  for  Metals  is  one  of 
the  foremost  professional  organizations  In 
the  world  and  one  which  has  high  qualifica- 
tions for  membership. 

To  become  its  chief  executive  officer  is  an 
outstanding  honor. 

Composed  of  the  leading  men  in  the  metals 
industry  in  America,  the  ASM  is  ever  so  par- 
ticular in  selecting  its  president. 

Although  they  are  not  written  as  such, 
the  ASM  has  certain  qualifications  for  its 
president.  He  must  be  an  individual  who  is 
highly  respected  in  his  field,  has  an  outstand- 
ing record  in  his  field,  is  representative  of 
the  ideals  and  objectives  of  the  ASM  and  is 
capable  of  contributing  to  the  metals  in- 
dustry through  his  expert  knowledge 

Obviously,  Dr.  Fletcher  fits  these  pre- 
reqxilsites,  as  attested  by  his  election  to  the 
organization's  highest  office. 

There  are  125  local  chapters  of  the  ASM 
in  the  United  States  and  Dr.  Fletcher's  duties 
as  president  will  require  him  to  visit  most 
of  them,  during  which  time  he  will  deliver 
technical  papers  relating  to  the  metals  in- 
dustry. 

Latrobe  Steel  Co.  is  one  of  the  leading 
firms  In  the  specialty  steel  industry.  And 
Dr.  Fletcher  has  been  part  of  the  effort  which 
has  placed  Latrobe  Steel  among  the  leaders 
in  this  Industry 

He  is  one  of  America's  outstanding  re- 
searchers in  the  metal.s  business,  and  has 
been  acclaimed  for  a  number  of  develop- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  specialty  steels. 
Unquestionably  his  superiors  and  his  fel- 
l<.w  workers  at  Latrobe  Steel  are  proud  of 
Dr  Fletcher 

The  I.atr.)'oc-  district  slioulrt  be  pquallv 
a??  proud.  ■' 

Congraluhition^:   Dr  Fletcher 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi.sh  to  publicly  con- 
b:  atulato  Dr.  Flotchf-r  for  al.  the  citizens 
of  our  community  who  .share  in  this 
h'jr-oi   and  award  of  achievemtnt. 

Mr  Speaker,  thi.s  honor  is  .-shared  by 
t!  -  Latrobr  Strcl  Co  and  all  Its 
•  niPliivors  and  ufllct'is  who  have  been 
a<s.K-iaHd  with  Dr  P'litcher  who.ve  con- 
tribulloii.s  havi'  made  l.ntrob*'  Ste.  1  one 
cf  Ihr  top  lead-  IS  jn  Ua-.  indu.sli  \ 


Absentee  Voting  by  Servi<enien— A  Bill 
To  Amend  the  Federal  Voting  Assist- 
ance Act  of  195S  , 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26,  1965 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  servicemen's  voting  was  raised 
during  the  press  conference  held  by  Sec- 
retary McNamara.  Since  1950,  Mr 
Speaker,  I  have  carried  out  everything 
within  my  capacity  to  encourage  service- 
men voting  and  to  facihtate  their  vot- 
ing. The  services  know  this,  or  should 
know  it.  The  proper  committees  in- 
volved have  been  questioned  and  have 
been  requested  to  pass  my  resolution. 
Action  was  taken  on  one  occasion  but 
this  action  was  limited. 

Finally,  after  much  prodding  on  my 
part,  the  Department  of  Defense  issued 
a  directive  on  absentee  voting.  They  can 
do  It  now  if  they  desire— and  the  follow- 
ing resolution  is  explanatoi-y  of  the  pro- 
per method. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sent  b  copy  of  my 
resolution  together  with  the  following 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
I  hope  that  he  will  see  that  a  good  direc- 
tive is  issued  and  put  into  operation. 
The  letter  and  resolution  follow : 
Congress  of  the  United  St.mes, 

House  of  Representt.'^tives, 
Washington.  DC.  April  26   1965 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McN.'\mara. 
Secretary  of  Defense.  i 

Washington,  DC.  I 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  was  very  happv  that 
I  took  the  time  to  listen  to  your  press"  con- 
ference on  April  26  and  I  commend  you  for 
your  informative  and  concise  answers 

One  of  the  questions  raised  at  your  press 
conference  was  one  involving  servicemen's 
voting  to  which  you  replied  you  would  look 
into  this  issue.  In  an  endeavor  to  be  help- 
ful, I  wish  to  caU  to  your  attention  that  for 
many  years  I  have  l>een  deeply  concerned 
regarding  servicemen's  right  to  vote  One  of 
the  resolutions  I  introduced  in  the  86th 
Congress  recommended  "in  hand"  delivery  of 
military  ballot  applications  to  all  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

For  many  years  I  have  introduced  the  en- 
closed bill  to  provide  for  "in  hand"  delivery 
of  military  ballot  applications  to  all  service- 
men. This  application  would  be  an  ordinary 
postal  card  which  when  signed  by  the  serv- 
iceman would  be  returned  to  his  home  State 
and  a  commission  would  see  that  he  re- 
ceived his  proper  absentee  ballot  in  order  to 
vote.  By  "in  hand"  delivery  I  mean  that 
the  same  method  of  giving  the  serviceman 
his  personal  mail  would  be  followed  in  giv- 
ing him  a  post-card  application.  In  1955  a 
Federal  Voting  A.^sist.,nce  Act  w.is  enacted 
into  lav  but  it  only  pert.iinecl  to  national 
elections.  Under  this  art  a  scr-v Iceman  could 
request  an  application  from  his  commanding 
officer.  You  can  iniapinc  how  few  bovs  in 
far-off  lands  would  make  tins  request. 

New  York  State  has  a  divi.sion  for  ser\  ice- 
men's \  jting  which  is  bipartisan  Tlie  Dem- 
ocratic :llrector  of  thi.s  divi.mon,  the  Honor- 
able Nell  M  Liebllch.  wh..  is  a  per.sonal  frinul 
a«  well  as  a  neighbor  oi  inine,  h.is  over  the 
yejirs  helped  me  submit  tli:^  probleni  Un- 
fortunat«'ly.  Mr  Ilebluh  i;.  vefi'  ill  .tt  the 
I.reseiu  time  Commissi.. ,ut  I,|ebli<h  c.ime 
to  W;i*bington  on  ;n.uiv    «.-,..i..|.f  .,:.ti  s|,,.kc 


April  27,  1965 


with  Mr.  Piatt,  deputy  coordinator  of  the 
Federal  voting  assistance  program  of  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Manpower) ,  and  I  am  sure  that  their  file  is 
as  voluminous  as  mine  on  this  subject 

The  latest  action  on  this  was  that  Mr  Plat- 
informed  me  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
issued  a  directive  providing  that  in  all  gen- 
eral elections  occurring  on  even-numbereci 
years,  a  Federal  post  card  application  for  ar 
absentee  ballot  would  be  issued  by  deliver.' 
m  hand  to  all  Armed  Forces  personnel  of  vot" 
ing  age.  However,  there  is  a  problem  Involved 
in  that  there  being  no  general  elections  in 
odd -numbered  years  in  many  States,  no  pro- 
vision is  provided  for  delivery  of  application^ 
to  residents  of  those  States  of  the  Unioi 
which  do  conduct  general  elections  in  odd- 
numbered  years. 

I  am  so  bold  to  suggest  that  one  of  you- 
people  look  into  the  absentee  ballot  program 
for  the  State  of  New  York  and  study  thl^ 
procedure  with  a  view  toward  Issuing  a  di- 
rective in  line-with  this  method  as  I  feel  it  i^ 
a  foolproof  one. 

Military  ballots  are  hnportant  as  it  as  been 
found  that  with  the  increase  in  servicemer 
voting  many  close  elections  have  been  de- 
cided by  this  vote. 

I  plan  to  speak  on  the  House  floor  regard- 
ing this  matter  and  your  comments  on  this 
subject  would  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Apnl  27,  1965 
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H.R.  1045 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Voting 
Assistance  Act  of  1955 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of   Representatives  of  the    United   States  c 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
203  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  rec- 
ommendations to  the  States  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  permit  and  assist  Fed- 
eral   personnel,    including    members    of    the 
Armed  Forces,  and  their  families,  to  exercise 
their   voting   franchise,   and   for  other   pur- 
poses", enacted  August  9,  1955  (69  Stat.  589) 
is  amended  by  strikingp^but  "made  available 
in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sentences  oi 
clause   (2)    and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  in 
each  of  such  sentences,  "delivered  in  hand". 


Inadequate  Postal  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  United  States  recently  sent  two  mer. 
around  the  earth  in  90  minutes.  But  we 
cannot  deliver  a  letter  in  some  areas  in 
this  country  in  less  than  2  weeks  ov 
maybe  longer.  I  think  there  is  quite  a 
contrast  in  the  type  of  management  e.x- 
hibited  by  the  National  Aeronautics  anci 
Space  Administration  and  the  Post  Officr 
Department.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  lagging  behind 
the  space  a.ce. 

The  American  prople  applauded  our 
.^pace  .shots,  but  they  are  not  applaudin 
our  present  mail  service.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  hundreds  of  letters  I  hav. 
rt'ctivod  since  I  reque.sted  hearinus  into 
thr  pnibh'm  of  iiiadcquat.r  and  incfli- 
civnl  po.stixl  .st'r\jcr 

I   bring   to   tlu-   attention   of   my   ro:- 
ifun'ics  a  fiw   more  (jf  thf   mam   Jettcrs 


I  have  received  from  postal  patrons  in 
cveiT  part  of  the  United  States: 

Phoenix,  Aiuz.,  Apnl  6,  1965. 
Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
lioxLse  Office  Building, 
U'as/iingfon,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Cunningham:  After 
l.aving  read  March  23,  1965,  issue  of  the  Con- 
caEssioNAi,  Record  I  decided  perhaps  I  could 
lop  all  the  letters  for  slow  delivery. 

Enclosed  is  outside  of  letter  mailed  Novem- 
iter  10,  1964.  as  you  can  see.  This  letter  was 
received  in  Tempe,  Ariz.,  just  14  days  later 
i:iid  a  distance  of  approximately  9  miles.  In 
my  opinion  2  days  would  have  been  ample 
time  for  deUvery. 

Any  improvement  that  can  be  achieved 
through  yom:  efforts  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Respectfully, 


■Westport,  Conn., 

April  22.  1965. 
Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Cunningham:  I  luiderstand  that 
"learings  "on  the  quality  of  U.S.  mail  service" 
-u-e  to  l>e  held  in  Washington  and  I  wish  to 
register  with  you  my  protest  about  the  ex- 
ceedingly poor  quality  of  the  service. 

Everyone's  mall  is  important  but  when  one 
IS  engaged  in  a  great  variety  of  community 
projects,  as  I  am,  it  Is  especially  so.  Dead- 
lines of  various  kinds  are  commonplace  in 
:ny  activities — notices  of  meetings,  reports, 
immediate  answers,  etc. — and  prompt  mail 
service  is  imperative. 

I  could  give  you  a  list  of  instances  that 
would  fill  several  pages  where  my  maU  has 
been  anywhere  from  2  weeks  to  6  months 
overdue,  in  no  larger  an  area  than  my  own 
county  plus  the  two  adjoining  coimties  of 
New  Haven  and  Hartford. 

In  addition,  the  condition  of  magazines, 
periodicals,  packages,  etc..  is  often  deplorable. 
A  package  of  printed  stationery  which  I  or- 
dered from  New  York  was  delivered  to  me  so 
oadly  crushed  that  It  was  unusable,  even 
though  the  box  had  been  enclosed  in  the 
customary  outer  mailing  carton. 

I   hope   that   something   constructive   will 
develop  from  your  committee's  work.     It  Is 
alx)Ut  time  we  had  better  service. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  — . 


Santurce,  P.R.. 

April  3,  1965. 
Representative  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Cunningham:  I  read 
-n  the  New  York  Times  of  your  subcom- 
mittee's investigation  of  the  mail  service. 
I  do  hope  you  wUl  be  able  to  include  Puerto 
Rico  in  this  Investigation.  As  you  may  know, 
ervice  here  is  impossible.  It  can  take  3 
veeks  for  a  first-class  letter  to  go  from 
Arecibo  to  San  Juan  (50  miles  away).  Two 
weeks  can  be  the  time  for  an  airmail  letter 
;o  reach  San  Juan  from  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

I  have  written  to  the  postmaster  here  but 
•..ive  never  received  a  reply.  Perhaps  my  let- 
■•:'r  never  re.ached  him. 

The  service  here  Is  so  slow  and  erratic  that 
he  .smallest  improvement  would  be  welcome. 
Yours  truly. 

Mrs.  - — . 


St  Pavl.  Minn 
■?!>pre>ent.itive  Gienn  CtNNiNCHAM. 
'Vijyiungton.  D  C. 

Df  ^R      RFfRFSKNTATIVE      ClNNTNGMAM         .\n 

Mcle  in  U  S    New.s  A:  World  Report  said  you 

'«"  :i  member  of  the  House  .Siibromnutiee 

i   P.Kst.il  Opcr.itions  and  with  other.s  listed 

•If   ttje   article       I.    too    h.i\e  a   ■'^:^lpc"   on 

.>•  »  ly  our  in.iil  l.*  h.ind'nrl      J  siiii  r  lokifs 


to  my  Air  Force  son  when  he  was  In  Eng- 
land and  they  came  throtigh  nicely — about  8 
years  ago.  Now  I  have  another  son  In  Cali- 
forma,  and  each  time  they  reach  him  not  as 
cookies — just  crumbs.  A  parcel  sent  to 
Glenview,  HI.,  to  another  son,  was  crushed, 
precious  colored  slides  of  the  grandchildren 
lost,  as  well  as  other  articles  In  the  box.  We 
pack  them  well,  wrap  securely,  use  3M  tape 
they  use  on  huge  cartons — but  the  box  is  so 
crushed,  things  slip  out  between  the  tape 
strips. 

Again,   it   takes   3   days  for  a  letter  from 
here   to    Minneapolis — just   across    the   river 
from  us.     It  all  must  be  in  the  handling  at 
the  post  oHice.     I  can't  understand  it. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs. . 


Oswego,  N.Y., 

April  10,  1965. 
Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Wa!-hington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  have  been  following 
through  the  Congressional  Record  your  fight 
to  achieve  a  better,  more  efficient  postal  sys- 
tem.   I  wholeheartedly  endorse  your  aims. 

In  the  last  few  years,  especially,  the  quality 
of  the  postal  service  has  noticeably  declined. 
Our  family  has  had  several  distasteful  ex- 
periences with  service,  but  I  would  like  to 
mention  just  one. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Columbia  Record 
Club.  It  uses  a  procedure  whereby  a  dated 
card  is  sent  the  customer  every  month.  If 
this  card  is  not  returned  before  the  date 
printed  on  it,  you  receive  the  "current  selec- 
tion," which  may  or  may  not  be  the  record 
you  desire.  Two  months  ago  I  received  a 
card  which  I  returned  promptly  with  a  check 
for  the  record  I  desired.  But  apparently  the 
card  never  arrived  there  because  I  never  re- 
ceived the  canceled  check.  I  received  a  rec- 
ord I  did  not  desire,  and  am  forced  to  pay 
for  it. 

Please  carry  on  the  good  work. 
Sincerelv, 


Voting  Bill  Evils  Compoanded 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27, 1965 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  outstand- 
ing editorial  on  voting  rights. 

Printed  on  the  same  editorial  page  and 
continued  on  the  opposite  page  was  S. 
1564,  the  Senate  committee  voting  rights 
bill  of  1965.  The  editor  refers  to  this 
bill  in  his  editorial. 

This  editiorial,  taken  from  the  April 
14,  1965,  issue  of  the  Knoxvllle  Journal, 
Knoxville.  Tenn.,  and  written  by  Mr. 
Guy  Smith,  editor,  contains  a  great  deal 
of  food  for  thought  and  should  receive 
the  careful  study  of  each  Member  of  this 
Coniircss: 

Voting  Bill  Evils  Compounded 
On  this  and  the  opposite  page  of  today's 
issue  IS  reproduced  the  text  of  a  bill— 
(S  l.'>64i— "to  enforce  the  16th  amendment 
to  the  Con.stitution  of  the  United  States" 
It  win  be  recognized  by  readers  as  a  revj- 
.«.io!,  by  the  .'^nate  Judiciary  Committee  of 
tlio  origina!  version  sent  to  Ccnigress  by  the 


Justice  Department  with  the  blessing  of  the 
President. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  voted  the  bill 
out  in  twice  its  original  wordage  but  in  a 
version  which  compotmded  both  the  uncon- 
stitutional and  discriminatory — so  far  as  the 
States  made  its  target  are  concerned — fea- 
tures of  the  original  model. 

Some  readers  may  ask  themselves  the  ques. 
tion  as  to  why  the  Knoxville  Journal  since 
March  15  has  devoted  so  much  space  In  this 
column  and  in  other  columns  to  this  legis- 
lation. We  printed  the  text  of  the  original 
version  as  submitted  by  the  President,  ready- 
written  by  U.S.  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
Katzenbach.  (This  represented  an  unusual 
procedure  because  ordinarily  the  President 
outlines  his  objectives  and  delegates  to  Con- 
gress the  function  of  actuaUy  drawing  a 
measure  to  fulfill  them.)  Subsequently  we 
published  the  text  of  an  alternative  bill  In- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Republican  Repre- 
sentatives Gerald  Ford  and  Wiujaic  Mc- 
culloch. Today  we  are  providing  for  read- 
ers a  text  of  the  revised  bUl  as  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. To  answer  the  question  raised  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paragraph:  We  have  de- 
voted all  this  space  to  this  bill  for  the  benefit 
of  the  minority  of  our  readers  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  provisions  of  any 
piece  of  legislation  becatise  this  bUl  is  not 
only  the  most  radical  but  Is  also  the  most 
blatantly  unconstitutional  measure  ever 
seriously  considered  by  a  U.S.  Congress. 

launched    on    emotional    CRX35T 

Launched  at  the  crest  of  emotions  gen- 
erated by  bruitality  of  police  and  State 
troopers  in  Alabama,  the  legislation  was  sus- 
pect from  the  outset. 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach  testified  on 
March  23.  1965.  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  "the  judicial  process  upon  which 
all  existing  remedies  (for  discrimination 
against  minority  groups  In  their  voting 
rights — Editor)  depend  in  InstltutlonaUy  In- 
adequate to  deal  with  practices  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  social  and  political  structure." 

This  was  a  significant  statement  for  any 
lawyer,  but  especially  for  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  in  the  Federal  Government, 
to  make  in  disparagement  of  the  Nation's 
judicial  processes. 

It  was  esjjeciaUy  noteworthy  in  view  of  the 
strides  which  have  been  made  during  the 
past  decade  by  Federal  cotirta  in  advancing 
school  integration  and  other  objectives  de- 
signed to  give  the  Negro  his  long  withheld 
rights  to  citizenship. 

What  the  Katzenbach  statement  meant,  as 
the  bill  sent  to  the  House  originally  bore  out, 
was  that  the  Johnson  administration  had 
adopted  the  impatience  of  Rev.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  with  constitutional  processes  and 
now  intended  to  have  a  blU  enacted  that 
would,  in  its  judgment,  do  the  job  no  matter 
to  what  extent  it  contravened  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  The  administration 
decided  to  take  this  step,  it  will  be  noted. 
with  deliberate  purpose,  because  every  ob- 
jective of  the  bill,  the  text  of  which  Is  printed 
elsewhere  on  this  page,  is  already  on  the 
books  as  a  result  of  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1957.  1960,  and  1964.  The  differ- 
ence now  is  that  the  President  has  commit- 
ted himself  to  a  course  of  action  which  will 
substitute  determinations  by  the  U.S.  At- 
torney General  for  adjudications  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  Such  substitution  will  give  him 
greater  political  powers  than  those  of  the 
President  himself,  but  presumably  it  will  ap- 
ply them  only  in  10  or  11  States  including 
Tennessee.  The  other  10  States  made  tar- 
gets of  this  bill  are  Texas.  Arkansas.  Florida, 
Louisiana.  Mississippi.  Alabama.  Georgia. 
South  Carolina.  Virginia,  parts  of  North 
Carolina,  and  perhaps  Alaska. 

noteworthy  revision 
The  most  noteworthy  revision  in  the  text 
of    'iip   bill    undiT  discussion   a.s   printed  on 
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tonus  of  lawlessness,  he  felt  that  an  honest 
American  had  no  choice  save  to  get  out.  Hp 
did. 

Now.  In  1985,  BUI  Hendrtx  has  written  the 
Ho\ise  Un-Amerlcan  Activities  Committee  of- 
fering his  cooperation  and  suggesting  the 
committee  schedule  a  meeting  In  the  Tampa 
or  St.  Petersburg  area. 

In  this  letter  to  the  committee  Mr.  Hen- 
drtx said: 

"While  in  Atlanta.  Oa..  In  1959  at  a  na- 
tional Klan  rally,  those  of  our  group  with- 
drew from  Klan  activity  and  requested  all 
Klan  groups  to  disband.  Later  we  gave  out 
a  story  to  Ralph  McGlU  and  he  printed  the 
story  which  had  nationwide  attention. 

"We  still  say  the  Klan  must  operate  out- 
side the  law  under  Its  present  programs  •  *  * 
I  believe  If  you  will  look  on  your  records  you 
will  find  that  the  Southern  Knights  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  has  a  long  record.  •  •  •  We 
disbanded  because  we  found  that  a  Klan 
group  could  not  operate  without  going  out- 
side the  law.  The  very  name  Klan  to  many 
people  today  means  working  outside  the  law 
and  many  of  the  new  Klan  leaders  know 
nothing  about  the  law  and  care  less. 

"We  believe  that  the  southern  politicians 
are  to  blame  for  the  plight  of  the  South  and 
that  such  as  Faubus.  Bamett,  and  Wallace 
are  wrong  and  are  the  cause  of  most  of  the 
unlawful  actions  now  being  practiced  In  the 
South." 

In  a  postscript  to  the  copy  of  his  letter 
to  the  House  committee,  former  Dragon  Hen- 
drtx suggests  that  the  original  statement 
of  withdrawal  might  be  published.  It  Is  at 
hand. 

Worried  because  a  criminal  element  was 
obtaining  control  of  some  Klans,  Hendrix 
said,  6  years  ago: 

"I  can  no  longer  agree  to  such  things  as 
bombing  ajid  burning  schools  and  churches. 
•  •  •  Twenty  years  ago  when  I  Joined  the 
Klan  I  took  an  oath  that  I  would  obey  and 
uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  its  political  subdivisions.  All  Klan  mem- 
bers took  that  oath.  •  •  •  I  stated  frankly 
that  under  the  law  I  saw  no  way  out  but  to 
accept  the  court  orders  on  segregation. 

"  'I  am  certainly  for  segregation'  I  told 
the  Klansmen.  'and  have  said  so  from  the 
public  platform  for  more  than  20  years.  But, 
I  am  not  going  out  and  bomb  and  btirn 
schools  and  commit  crimes  some  people  in 
the  Klan  are  proposing.  We  of  the  Southern 
Knights  hold  the  honor  of  not  ever  having 
had  a  member  In  trouble  for  violating  the 
law.  I  want  aJl  you  Klansmen  to  remember 
that  you  and  I  took  the  same  oath.  •  •  • 
I  have  held  every  office  In  the  Klan  and  I 
know  that  the  Klan  Is  going  to  get  law- 
less.' " 

There  Is  not  room  for  all  Hendrix's  state- 
ment and  letter  of  almost  a  decade  ago.  But 
he  was  a  good  prophet.  The  Federal  Biureau 
of  Investigation  foiuid  ties  with  Klans  In 
the  bombing  and  killing  of  Sunday  school 
children  In  Birmingham,  in  the  horrible  mur- 
der and  hiding  of  the  bodies  of  the  three 
young  civil  rights  workers  in  Mississippi,  in 
the  killing  of  an  vmoffending  and  unarmed 
woman  on  the  highway  between  Selma  and 
Montgomery,  and  in  many  other  violent 
crimes. 

Time  was  when  decent  men  did  get  into 
the  Klans.  Most  of  them  long  ago  saw,  as 
did  Bill  Hendrix,  that  the  several  Klans  were 
headed  toward  actions  no  decent  American 
could  condone.     They  got  out. 

We  trust  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Conunittee  will  use  what  help  Hendrix 
can  offer.  Certainly  the  Klan,  as  President 
Johnson  has  said,  and  as  the  record  demon- 
strates, is  vm-American  in  effect  and  action. 


Management   of  Newt  in  the   Sootheast 
Asia  Area  i 


EXTENSION  OP  RBM.ARK.S 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 


or    K\N.s\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1965 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  Saturday  column  for  April  24,  Dolph 
Simons,  Jr.,  publi.-^her  of  the  Lawrence, 
Kans.,  Journal-World,  comments  In  a 
very  telling  way  on  the  management 
of  news  in  the  southeast  Asia  area. 

I  hope  Mr.  Simons  continues  to  hit 
this  critical  subject — and  I  intend  to 
share  his  comments  with  the  Congress. 
Freedom  of  the  press,  and  accurate  news 
reportage,  are  essential  to  our  national 
purposes  all  the  time — juBt  as  much  in 
time  of  war  and  danger  as  in  time  of 
peace. 

Mr.  Simons  most  recent  column  fol- 
lows; 

The  Saturday  Coiajmn' 
(By  Dolph  C.  Simoas,  Jr.) 

Reports  issued  the  past  10  days  at  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  meet- 
ing In  Washington  and  at  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association's  annual 
convention  in  New  York  cant  help  but  make 
the  public  wonder  if  it  is  being  told  the  truth 
or  Is  being  fed  propaganda  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  U.S.  officials 
in  Washington  smd  Saigon  have  tried  their 
best  to  color,  distort,  and  censor  the  news 
coming  out  of  the  Asian  country.  They  have 
refused  to  allow  American  re|>ort€rs  into  cer- 
tain military  areas,  they  do  not  allow  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  to  talk  to  reporters 
and  they  have  tried  to  attacll  misleading  im- 
portance and  evaluations  to  many  situations. 
This  is  happening  at  both  ends  of  the  war, 
at  the  Pentagon  and  in  Vietnam. 

Unfortunately,  the  American  public  doesn't 
seem  to  concerned  about  this  dangerous  at- 
tempt by  the  Government  to  control  the  news 
even  though  American  casualties  are  Increas- 
ing week  by  week. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  this  lack  of  in- 
terest about  Vietnam,  since  there's  no  ques- 
tion that  America  is  going  to  become  more 
and  more  involved,  more  men  will  be  killed, 
the  cost  to  American  taxpayers  will  keep  soar- 
ing, and  there  Is  the  possibility  this  "limited" 
war  could  plunge  Uncle  Sam  into  an  all-out 
war  with  China  or  Russia. 

American  newsmen  are  trying  their  best 
to  report  the  war.  but  our  own  officials  are 
not  allowing  the  public  to  know  what  is  going 
on.  George  Beebe,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  Managing  Editors  Association, 
p>olnted  out  the  American  pwblic  is  nort  get- 
ting either  "the  full  story  or  the  true  story" 
on  the  Vietnam  war. 

To  make  matters  even  worse,  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  has  been  jiven  the  assign- 
ment of  handling  the  press  briefings  in  Sai- 
gon. This  is  an  American  propaganda 
agency  set  up  to  try  to  make  the  United 
States  look  good  throughout  the  world,  and 
here  it  is  serving  as  the  official  voice  of  what 
is  going  on  in  Vietnam.  UBIA  controls  the 
military  briefings  and  has  set  up  regulations 
about  news  policies  regarding  air  strikes, 
and  the  grotmd  rules  under  which  American 
newsmen   have   to   operate.     The   Pentagon 


and  tlie  Whlt-c  H>)use  evidently  not  only  ap- 
prove of  this  coiitrollfd  news,  but  are  en- 
couraging t' 

How  can  the  public  have  conflclenr,^  in  |tj 
Government  and  statements  of  lt«  (jfflci.-Ug, 
whether  It  is  ubout  Vietnam  or  the  crist  of 
medicare,  if  Oovcrnmeiit  spokesnirr.  think 
U  l.s  nil  right  tn  spoon-feed  the  piiblir  in  the 
flold  of  news?  Various  well-qualltiect  pokes- 
men  In  Wa.KluniTton  and  New  York  hit  liard 
at  deliberate  attempts  by  our  Ouvf-rnmei.t 
to  mislead  the  public  by  either  withholding 
news  or   telling  only  part  of  a  story. 

Wlien  an  elected  Government  oWclal 
thinks  he  l.s  powerful  enough  to  control  the 
news,  ceii.sor  the  news  and  deliberately  mis- 
lead the  public,  it's  time  to  watch  out. 
Tills  Is  what  happened  in  otlier  countries 
prior  to  the  ruthless  takeovers  of  such  men 
as  Hitler,  Peron  and  others. 

The  press  is  trying  to  report  the  news  in 
Vietnam  and  to  Inform  the  public  on  what 
is  actually  taking  place.  American  citizens 
are  going  to  have  to  become  more  concerned 
over  this  censorship  and  voice  their  opin- 
ions to  Representatives  and  Senators  to 
bring  about  a  change. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

OP   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27, 1965 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
Ohio,  next  month,  an  election  will  occur 
which  will  determine  to  a  large  degree 
the  civil  rights  of  Ohio  citizens,  white 
and  Negro,  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  election  in  question  concerns  re- 
apportionment of  the  State  Legislature 
In  Ohio,  and  Is  known  as  Issue  No.  3. 
This  issue  Is  a  nonpartisan  one,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  is  concerned  with  the  es- 
sential right  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio  to  receive  a  majority  of  the 
legislative  seats  In  the  legislature.  Com- 
pared below  are  the  last  three  Ohio 
House  of  Representative  election  con- 
tests: 

[In  percent] 


Year 

PerceBtftge 
majority 

party  vote 
statewide 

Percentage 

of  lloa'v 

seats  won  by 

the  majority 

party 

]%n 

53 
53 

68 

39 

19fi2 

38 

19C4 

43 

We  see  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  for  the 
last  three  elections,  the  majority  party, 
as  indicated  by  the  vote  of  the  people 
of  Ohio,  received  a  minority  of  the  seats 
In  the  legislature. 

If  this  had  happened  in  any  of  the  un- 
democratic nations  of  the  world,  where 
electoral  systems  are  rigged  by  tyrants 
and  demagogs  to  assure  minority  rule, 
we  would  be  shocked.  The  citizens  of 
such  countries  would  look  upon  their 
electoral  systems  as  unworkable  shams, 


aiul  would  finally  Iw^c  faith  in  their  Icad- 
r: '  and  in  democracy. 

VVc  In  the  United  States,  despite  our 
ti:idilions  of  freedom,  democracy,  and 
ma.iorlty  rule,  have  suffered  for  many 
viars  in  our  States  under  np:cpd  and 
ba.-^ically  undemocratic  sy.stem.*;  We 
s  iilfred  until  finally  the  Supreme  Court 
fo md  It  necessary  to  declare  the  doc- 
trine, "one  citizen,  one  vote  "  The  Court 
round  that  the  U.S.  Con&litution  basic- 
ali.v  requires  an  electoral  system  under 
wnich  a  majority  of  the  voters  would 
ac'.ually  elect  a  majority  of  the  repre- 
.scMtatives  In  our  States. 

Now  the  State  of  Olilo  proposes  a  rc- 
ajiportlonment  amendment,  which  has 
been  widely  publicized  as  a  reform,  but 
which  Is  in  fact  the  worst  kind  of  po- 
litical outrage. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  Let  me  recount 
how  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Ohio  constitution  was  conceived  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  people. 

Within  days  after  the  previous  legis- 
lature in  Ohio  was  voted  out  of  office  in 
November  1964,  it  was  called  back  into 
session,  into  a  lame  duck  special  session. 
Responsible  to  no  one,  desirous  of  pro- 
tecting the  old  system  of  minority  rule 
against  the  newly  elected  legislature,  the 
very  legislators  who  had  been  repudiated 
at  the  polls  proceeded  to  put  issue  No.  3 
on  the  ballot  for  May  1965. 

The  story  of  how  they  did  it  should 
.shock  eveiT  believer  in  American  demo- 
cratic processes. 

First,  there  was  no  reason  to  hold  such 
a  special  session.  Only  2  months  later 
the  new  legislature  would  meet,  and 
could  have  dealt  with  this  problem. 

Second,  the  leadership  of  the  en- 
trenched minority  which  had  been  de- 
feated by  the  voters  only  days  before, 
decided  upon  their  tactics  in  secret,  and 
drafted  a  resolution  which  was  to  be 
]3laced  on  the  ballot  as  an  amendment  to 
tlie  Ohio  constitution. 

They  held  hearings,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
a  resolution  which  was  not  printed  for 
distribution,  the  details  of  which  were 
knou-n  only  to  a  favored  few.  Most  of  the 
members  of  their  own  gi-oup  did  not 
know  what  was  in  the  resolution.  The 
opposition  party  was  not  told,  nor  was 
the  public. 

Then  came  the  vote  on  the  issue. 
Though  it  seems  unbelievable,  copies  of 
the  bill  were  not  given  to  the  members 
of  the  legislature  who  were  being  asked 
to  vote. 

What  is  issue  No.  3  like,  Mr.  Speaker? 
Let  us  consider  it  in  the  light  of  our 
magnificent  political  tradition  of  "the 
rule  of  law  and  not  of  men."  The  Legis- 
lative Service  Commission  of  Ohio,  real- 
izing that  documents  such  as  the  Ohio 
constitution  must  not  be  open  to  ma- 
nipulation, issued  a  study  on  September 
10,  1964,  which  said  in  part  that  "the 
constitutional  provisions  should  be  as 
explicit  and  extensive  as  possible  in  pre- 
scribing actions  for  future  apportion- 
ments." Does  issue  No.  3  measm-e  up  to 
that  requirement?    It  does  not. 

First,  there  is  proposed  by  issue  No.  3 


the  e.stabhshment  of  un  apportionment 
board— made  up  in  pan  of  men  who  hold 
elective  office — will  bo  permitted  to  diaw 
the  lines  of  legislative  di.stnct.s  without 
any  exact  formula  Thi.s  board  could 
di'tormine  by  Itself,  within  a  wide  ranijc. 
the  very  size  of  future  IcKisIalute.s  It 
would  design  legislative  district  lines 
which  would  rut  acro.ss  county  lines  in 
determining  noncity  district.*^,  and  no 
rural  or  city  di.strict  is  safe  from  the 
wor.st  kind  of  gerrymandering. 

Second,  the  phrases  which  deal  witli 
some  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
the  bill  are  so  elastic  as  to  permit,  and 
even  to  assure  the  worst  kind  of  back- 
room political  manipulation. 
For  example,  one  phrase  states  that: 
Districts  shall  (b)  •  •  'as  similar  in  eco- 
nomic and  community  interests  as  possible. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  can  mean 
virtually  anj^thing  the  board  wishes  it 
to  mean. 

Another  phrase  states  that  a  county 
which  has  a  population  "less  than  but 
substantially  equal  to  a  ratio"  may  re- 
ceive one  representative.  I  looked  in 
the  dictionary  for  a  definition  of  "sub- 
stantially," Mr.  Speaker.  The  defini- 
tion was  "ample  to  satisfy."  Ample  to 
satisfy  whom?  Could  such  a  phrase 
ever  satisfy  any  lawyer  working  with 
the  simplest  legal  paper?    Of  course  not. 

Still  another  phrase  states  that  previ- 
ous district  lines  "shall  be  respected  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible."  How  far 
will  that  be?    No  one  can  know^. 

And  those  who  propagandize  for  issue 
No.  3  say  that  if  Ohioans  do  not  vote 
for  the  amendment,  it  ^ill  be  up  to  the 
Federal  courts  to  settle  the  matter. 
This,  too,  is  the  ugliest  kind  of  falsehood. 
We  have  a  l^islature  now  sitting,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  it  is  likely  that  it  will  be 
sitting  after  May  4.  It  Is  a  legitimate 
legislature,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  can  not  do  the  job  of  giving  Otiloans 
a  decent  amendment  to  be  voted  on  in 
the  November  elections. 

In  the  past  few  months  we  have  wit- 
nessed brutalities  in  Selma  and  Birmlrtg- 
ham  which  have  aroused  the  conscience 
of  America.  Negroes  in  Alabama  have 
sought  only  the  chance  to  vote,  and  to 
have  their  vote  count.  They  had  the 
election  systems  rigged  against  them, 
and  all  Americans  protested.  But  the 
same  kind  of  outrage  is  being  proposed  In 
Ohio,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  electoral  sys- 
tem will  be  rigged  so  as  to  frustrate  the 
right  of  the  people  to  vote — and  to  have 
their  votes  count  equally. 

The  people  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
lieve fully  tn  the  democratic  processes. 
They  want  an  electoral  system  in  which 
every  man's  vote  counts  as  much  as  the 
next  man's — no  more  and  no  less.  They 
want  an  electoral  system  which  will 
mean  true  majority  rule,  that  will  mean 
Chat  a  party  winning  a  majority  of  the 
votes  will  win  a  majority  of  the  seats  in 
the  legislature.  They  are  sick  and  tired 
of  sleazy  political  gimmicks  like  issue  No. 
3,  and  at  the  polls  on  May  4,  they  will 
defeat  issue  No.  3. 


Vwiom  Gty  After  40 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or   mw    JBAKT 

IN'   rm  HOU.se  OF  REPREtENT.^TlVK.S 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1965 

Mr.  DANIEUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, April  23.  1965.  the  Jersey  Journal, 
a  loading  newspaper  published  in  my 
district,  took  editorial  notice  of  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  consolidation  of  Union 
Hill  and  West  Hoboken  Into  the  city  of 
Union  City. 

Like  much  of  the  district  which  I  ha\e 
the  honor  to  represent.  Union  City  Is  not 
new.  As  the  editorial  mentions,  it  has 
been  plagued  by  most  of  the  ills  that 
beset  19th-century  cities  attempting  to 
function  in  our  20th-century  world. 

Today,  imder  the  able  leadership  of 
Mayor  William  V.  Musto,  Union  City  is 
undergoing  a  renaissance.  The  future 
has  never  looked  brighter  for  this  city. 
On  this  40th  anniversary,  I  salute  Union 
City  and  its  capable  chief  executive, 
William  V.  Musto. 

I  think  the  Union  City  story  should 
interest  all  members  who  serve  an  \u"ban- 
industrial  area. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Ukion   Citt   Atthi  40 

It  Is  40  years  since  Union  HUl  and  West 
Hoboken  were  consolidated  into  the  city  of 
Union  City. 

A  recent  Jersey  Jotamal  featiire  story  re- 
calls stlU-vlsible  reminders  of  the  old  names. 
Most  prominent  Is  Union  HUl  High  School. 
Before  he  retired  last  year  as  superintendent 
of  the  city's  public  schools.  WUliam  G.  Fiedler 
foresaw  the  school's  eventual  replacement 
with  a  centMkllzed  high  school  (also  incor- 
porating Emerson  High  School,  which  has 
serviced  the«^d  West  Hoboken  section) . 

Until  8  yeSlv  ago.  due  to  differences  in 
debts  Incurred  before  consolidation,  seperate 
tax  rates  were  maintained  for  Union  Hill  and 
West  Hoboken. 

Union  HUl  was  a  nickname  due  to  Its 
geographic  location  atop  the  Palisades.  Its 
official  name  was  the  Town  of  Union. 

Union  City  was  the  "imlon  station"  of  the 
trolley  car  era.  Its  center  vras  Transfer  Sta- 
tion, at  Summit  Avenue  and  Seventh  Street, 
in  the  West  Hoboken  section.  Another  major 
transfer  point  was  at  48th  Street,  next  to  the 
old  Pastime  Theater  (since  renamed)  in 
Union  HUl. 

Not  until  after  World  War  II  was  the 
trolley  eliminated  from  such  narrow  streets 
as  New  York  and  Bergenllne  Avenues,  two  of 
the  city's  major  thoroughfares. 

Union  City  had  a  big  silk  industry,  too. 
The  industry's  decline  threw  thousands  out 
of  work  in  the  late  ig20's.  Further  ratables 
were  lost  with  the  cutting  of  the  Lincoln 
Tunnel  approach  through  the  center  of  the 
city. 

Today,  Union  City  Is  being  revitalized  un- 
der Mayor  WUllam  V.  Musto's  "Operation 
Rehabilitation."  After  years  of  effort,  the 
city  obtained  air  rights  to  permit  construe-  • 
tion  of  business  and  apartment  buildings 
over  the  tunnel  cut.  A  tour  through  city 
streets  shows  much  other  evidence  of  a  city 
on  the  move. 

And,  after  40  years,  consolidation  Is  still  a 
timely  word.    Mayor  Musto  seeks  the  cou- 
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EoUdation  of  all  Hudson  County  into  one 
big  city  as  the  best  answer  in  groping  with 
urban  problems.  He  would  settle,  for  now, 
for  a  North  Hudson-wide  consolidation. 

Union  City  has  weathered  the  storms  of 
the  past  40  years — and  this  gives  much  prom- 
ise for  the  future. 


Absentee  Voting  by  Servicemen — A  Bill 
To  Amend  the  Federal  Voting  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1955  I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 


r 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27, 1965 

Mr.  DENT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
pleased,  as  I  am  sure  my  fellow  West- 
morelanders  were,  to  read  the  editorial 
In  the  Latrobe  Bulletin,  entitled  "A  Dis- 
tinguished Honor,"  which  follows: 
A   Distinguished   Honor 
A  distingvilshed  honor  has  been  bestowed 
upon  Dr.  Stewart  G.  Fletcher,  vice  president 
and  technical  director  of  Latrobe  Steel  Co. 
He  is  the  president-elect  of  the  American 
Society    for    Metals,    assuming    his    post    in 
October. 

Not  only  is  it  a  distinction  for  Dr.  Fletcher, 
it  is  a  significant  honor  for  his  company  and 
for  the  Greater  Latrobe  area. 

The  American  Society  for  Metals  is  one  of 
the  foremost  professional  organizations  in 
the  world  and  one  which  has  high  qualifica- 
tions for  membership. 

To  become  its  chief  executive  officer  is  an 
outstanding  honor. 

Composed  of  the  leading  men  in  the  metals 
Industry  In  America,  the  ASM  is  ever  so  par- 
ticular m  selecting  Its  president. 

Although  they  are  not  written  as  such, 
the  ASM  has  certain  qualifications  for  Its 
president.  He  must  be  an  individual  who  is 
highly  respected  in  his  field,  has  an  outstand- 
ing record  In  his  field,  is  representative  of 
the  Ideals  and  objectives  of  the  ASM  and  is 
capable  of  contributing  to  the  metals  in- 
dustry through  his  expert  knowledge. 

Obviously,  Dr.  Fletcher  fits  these  pre- 
requisites, as  attested  by  his  election  to  the 
organization's  highest  office. 

There  are  125  local  chapters  of  the  ASM 
in  the  United  States  and  Dr.  Fletcher's  duties 
as  president  will  require  him  to  visit  most 
of  them,  during  which  time  he  will  deliver 
technical  papers  relating  to  the  metals  in- 
dustry. 

Latrobe  Steel  Co.  is  one  of  the  leading 
firms  In  the  specialty  steel  Industry.  And 
Dr.  Fletcher  has  been  part  of  the  effort  which 
has  placed  Latrobe  Steel  among  the  leaders 
in  this  Industry. 

He  is  one  of  America's  outstanding  re- 
searchers in  the  metals  business,  and  has 
been  acclaimed  for  a  number  of  develop- 
ments In  the  manufacture  of  specialty  steels. 
Unquestionably  his  superiors  and  his  fel- 
low workers  at  Latrobe  Steel  are  proud  of 
Dr.  Fletcher. 

The  Latrobe  district  should  be  equally 
as  proud. 

Congratulations,  Dr.  Fletcher. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  publicly  con- 
gratulate Dr.  Fletcher  for  al-  the  citizens 
of  our  community  who  share  in  this 
honor  and  award  of  achievement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  honor  is  shared  by 
the  Latrobe  Steel  Co.  and  all  Its 
employees  and  officers  who  have  been 
associated  with  Dr.  Fletcher  whose  con- 
tributions have  made  Latrobe  Steel  one 
of  the  top  leaders  in  this  industry. 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  servicemen's  voting  was  raised 
during  the  press  conference  held  by  Sec- 
retary McNamara.  Since  1950,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  carried  out  everything 
within  my  capacity  to  encourage  service- 
men voting  and  to  facilitate  their  vot- 
ing. The  services  know  this,  or  should 
know  it.  The  proper  committees  in- 
volved have  been  questioned  and  have 
been  requested  to  pass  my  resolution. 
Action  was  taken  on  one  occasion  but 
this  action  was  limited. 

Finally,  after  much  prodding  on  my 
part,  the  Department  of  Defense  issued 
a  directive  on  absentee  voting.  They  can 
do  it  now  if  they  desire — and  the  follow- 
ing resolution  is  explanatory  of  the  pro- 
per method. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sent  a  copy  of  my 
resolution  together  with  the  following 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
I  hope  that  he  will  see  that  a  good  direc- 
tive is  issued  and  put  into  operation. 
The  letter  and  resolution  follow : 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

HotrsE  OF  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC.  Afril  26.  1965. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  was  v<ry  happy  that 
I  took  the  time  to  listen  to  your  press  con- 
ference on  April  26  and  I  conMnend  you  for 
your  informative  and  concise  answers. 

One  of  the  questions  raised  at  your  press 
conference  was  one  involving  servicemen's 
voting  to  which  you  replied  you  would  look 
into  this  issue.  In  an  endeavor  to  be  help- 
ful, I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  that  for 
many  years  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
regarding  servicemen's  right  to  vote.  One  of 
the  resolutions  I  Introduced,  in  the  86th 
Congress  recommended  "in  hand"  delivery  of 
military  ballot  applications  to  all  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  , 

For  many  years  I  have  introduced  the  en- 
closed bill  to  provide  for  "in  hand"  delivery 
of  military  ballot  applications  to  all  service- 
men. This  application  would  be  an  ordinary 
postal  card  which  when  signed  by  the  serv- 
iceman would  be  returned  to  his  home  State 
and  a  commission  would  see  that  he  re- 
ceived his  proper  absentee  ballot  in  order  to 
vote.  By  "in  hand"  delivery  I  mean  that 
the  same  method  of  giving  the  serviceman 
his  personal  mail  would  be  followed  in  giv- 
ing him  a  post-card  application.  In  1955  a 
Federal  Voting  Assistance  Aort  was  enacted 
into  law  but  it  only  pertained  to  national 
elections.  Under  this  act  a  serviceman  could 
request  an  application  from  his  commanding 
officer.  You  can  imagine  hcwv  few  boys  In 
far-off  lands  would  make  thla  request. 

New  York  State  has  a  division  for  service- 
men's voting  which  is  blpartlaan.  The  Dem- 
ocratic director  of  this  division,  the  Honor- 
able Nell  M.  Llebllch,  who  is  a  personal  friend 
as  well  as  a  neighbor  of  mine,  has  over  the 
years  helped  me  submit  this  problem.  Un- 
fortvmately,  Mr.  Lieblich  is  verj-  ill  at  the 
present  time.  Commissioner  Lieblich  came 
to  Washington  on  many  occasions  and  spoke 


with  Mr.  Piatt,  deputy  coordinator  of  the 
Federal  voting  assistance  program  of  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Manpower) ,  and  I  am  sure  that  their  file  is 
as  voluminous  as  mine  on  this  subject. 

The  latest  action  on  this  was  that  Mr.  Piatt 
informed  me  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
Issued  a  directive  providing  that  in  all  gen- 
eral elections  occurring  on  even-numbered 
years,  a  Federal  post  card  application  for  an 
absentee  ballot  would  be  issued  by  delivery 
in  hand  to  all  Armed  Forces  personnel  of  vot- 
ing age.  However,  there  Is  a  problem  involved 
in  that  there  being  no  general  elections  in 
odd-numbered  years  in  many  States,  no  pro- 
vision is  provided  for  delivery  of  applications 
to  residents  of  those  States  of  the  Union 
which  do  conduct  general  elections  In  odd- 
numbered  years. 

I  am  so  bold  to  suggest  that  one  of  your 
people  look  Into  the  absentee  ballot  program 
for  the  State  of  New  York  and  study  this 
procedure  with  a  view  toward  Issuing  a  di- 
rective In  line  with  this  method  as  I  feel  it  is 
a  foolproof  one. 

Military  ballots  are  important  as  it  as  been 
found  that  with  the  increase  in  servicemen 
voting  many  close  elections  have  been  de- 
cided by  this  vote. 

I  plan  to  speak  on  the  House  floor  regard- 
ing this  matter  and  your  comments  on  this 
subject  would  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 


H.R.  1045 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Voting 
Assistance  Act  of  1955 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
203  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  rec- 
ommendations to  the  States  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  permit  and  assist  Fed- 
eral personnel.  Including  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  their  families,  to  exercise 
their  voting  franchise,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", enacted  August  9,  1955  (69  Stat.  589), 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "made  available" 
in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sentences  of 
clause  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  in 
each  of  such  sentences,  "delivered  In  hand". 


Inadequate  Postal  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1965 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  United  States  recently  sent  two  men 
around  the  earth  in  90  minutes.  But  we 
cannot  deliver  a  letter  in  some  areas  in 
this  country  in  less  than  2  weeks  or 
maybe  longer.  I  think  there  is  quite  a 
contrast  in  the  type  of  management  ex- 
hibited by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  Post  Office 
Department.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  lagging  behind 
the  space  age. 

The  American  people  applauded  our 
space  shots,  but  they  are  not  applauding 
our  present  mail  service.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  hundreds  of  letters  I  have 
received  since  I  requested  hearings  into 
the  problem  of  inadequate  and  ineffi- 
cient postal  service, 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  few  more  of  the  many  letters 


I  have  received  from  postal  patrons  in 
eveiT  part  of  the  United  States: 

Phoenix,  Arxz.,  April  6,  196S. 
Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

BZAK  Congressman  Cunningham:  After 
having  read  March  23,  1965,  Issue  of  the  Con- 
chessionai.  Record  I  decided  perhaps  I  could 
top  all  the  letters  for  slow  delivery. 

Enclosed  Is  outside  of  letter  mailed  Novem- 
t>er  10,  1964.  as  you  can  see.  This  letter  was 
received  in  Tempe,  Ariz.,  just  14  days  later 
and  a  distance  of  approximately  9  miles.  In 
my  opinion  2  days  would  have  been  ample 
time  for  deUvery. 

Any  Improvement  that  can  be  achieved 
through  your  efforts  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Respectfully, 


to  my  Air  Force  son  when  he  was  in  Eng- 
land and  they  came  through  nicely — about  8 
years  ago.  Now  I  have  another  son  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  each  time  they  reach  him  not  as 
cookies — Just  crumbs.  A  parcel  sent  to 
Glenvlew,  III.,  to  another  son,  was  crushed, 
precious  colored  slides  of  the  grandchildren 
lost,  as  well  as  other  articles  In  the  box.  We 
pack  them  well,  wrap  securely,  use  3M  tape 
they  use  on  huge  cartons — but  the  box  is  so 
crushed,  things  slip  out  between  the  tape 
strips. 

Again,   It   takes   3   days  for   a  letter  from 
here   to   Minneapolis — just   across   the  river 
from  us.     It  all  must  be  In  the  handling  at 
the  post  office.     I  can't  understand  It. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs. . 


Westport,  Conn., 

April  22,  1965. 
Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Me.  Cunningham:  I  imderstand  that 
hearings  "on  the  quality  of  U.S.  maU  service" 
are  to  be  held  in  Washington  and  I  wish  to 
register  with  you  my  protest  about  the  ex- 
ceedingly poor  quality  of  the  service. 

Everyone's  mail  is  important  but  when  one 
is  engaged  in  a  great  variety  of  community 
projects,  as  I  am,  it  is  especially  so.  Dead- 
lines of  various  kinds  are  commonplace  in 
my  activities — notices  of  meetings,  reports, 
Immediate  answers,  etc. — and  prompt  mail 
service  is  imperative. 

I  could  give  you  a  list  of  Instances  that 
would  flU  several  pages  where  my  mall  has 
been  anywhere  from  2  weeks  to  6  months 
overdue,  in  no  larger  an  area  than  my  own 
county  plus  the  two  adjoining  cotmties  of 
New  Haven  and  Hartford. 

In  addition,  the  condition  of  magazines, 
periodicals,  packages,  etc..  Is  often  deplorable. 
A  package  of  printed  stationery  which  I  or- 
dered from  New  York  was  delivered  to  me  so 
badly  crushed  that  it  was  unusable,  even 
though  the  box  had  been  enclosed  in  the 
customary  outer  mailing  carton. 

I    hop>e   that   something    constructive   will 
develop  from  yotir  committee's  work.     It  Is 
about  time  we  had  better  service. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs. . 


Santurce,  P.R., 

April  3.  1965. 
Representative  Glenn  Cunningham, 
Hou.'se  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Cunningham:  I  read 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  your  subcom- 
mittee's investigation  of  the  mall  service. 
I  do  hope  you  will  be  able  to  Include  Puerto 
Rico  in  this  investigation.  As  you  may  know, 
service  here  is  Impossible.  It  can  take  3 
weelts  for  a  flrst-class  letter  to  go  from 
Arecibo  to  San  Juan  (50  miles  away).  Two 
weeks  can  be  the  time  for  an  airmail  letter 
to  reach  San  Juan  from  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

I  have  written  to  the  postmaster  here  but 
have  never  received  a  reply.  Perhaps  my  let- 
ter never  reached  him. 

The  service  here  is  so  slow  and  erratic  that 
the  smallest  Improvement  would  be  welcome. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs. . 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Representative  Gi  enn  Cunningham, 
Wa.'ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Cunningham:  An 
article  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  said  you 
were  a  member  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Postal  Operations  and  vrtth  others  listed 
near  the  article.  I,  too,  have  a  "gripe"  on 
the  way  our  mail  is  handled.    I  sent  cookies 


Oswego,  N.Y., 

April  10, 1965. 
Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
C07igress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  have  been  following 
through  the  Congressional  Record  your  fight 
to  achieve  a  better,  more  efficient  postal  sys- 
tem.   I  wholeheartedly  endorse  your  alms. 

In  the  last  few  years,  especially,  the  quality 
of  the  postal  service  has  noticeably  declined. 
Our  family  has  had  several  distasteful  ex- 
periences with  service,  but  I  would  like  to 
mention  Just  one. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Columbia  Record 
Club.  It  uses  a  procedure  whereby  a  dated 
card  Is  sent  the  customer  every  month.  If 
this  card  is  not  returned  before  the  date 
printed  on  It,  you  receive  the  "current  selec- 
tion," which  may  or  may  not  be  the  record 
you  desire.  Two  months  ago  I  received  a 
card  which  I  returned  promptly  with  a  check 
for  the  record  I  desired.  But  apparently  the 
card  never  arrived  there  because  I  never  re- 
ceived the  canceled  check.  I  received  a  rec- 
ord I  did  not  desire,  and  am  forced  to  pay 
for  it. 

Please  carry  on  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 


Voting  Bill  Evils  Componnded 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  April  27. 1965 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  Inisert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  outstand- 
ing editorial  on  voting  rights. 

Printed  on  the  same  editorial  page  and 
continued  on  the  opposite  page  was  S. 
1564,  the  Senate  committee  voting  rights 
bill  of  1965.  The  editor  refers  to  this 
bill  in  his  editorial. 

This  editiorial,  taken  from  the  April 
14,  1965,  issue  of  the  Knoxville  Journal, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  written  by  Mr. 
Guy  Smith,  editor,  contains  a  great  deal 
of  food  for  thought  and  should  receive 
the  careful  study  of  each  Member  of  this 
Congress: 

Voting  Bill  Evils  Compounded 

On  this  and  the  opposite  page  of  today's 
issue  Is  reproduced  the  text  of  a  bUl — 
(S.  1564) — "to  enforce  the  15th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
It  will  be  recognized  by  readers  as  a  revi- 
sion by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  original  version  sent  to  Congress  by  the 


Justice  Department  with  the  blessing  of  the 
President. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  voted  the  bill 
out  in  twice  its  original  wordage  but  In  a 
version  which  compounded  both  the  uncon- 
stitutional and  discriminatory — so  far  as  the 
States  made  its  target  are  concerned — fea- 
tures of  the  original  model. 

Some  readers  may  ask  themselves  the  ques- 
tion as  to  why  the  Knoxville  Journal  since 
March  15  has  devoted  so  much  space  in  this 
column  and  In  other  columns  to  this  legis- 
lation. We  printed  the  text  of  the  original 
version  as  submitted  by  the  President,  ready- 
written  by  U.S.  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
Katzenbach.  (This  represented  an  unusual 
procedure  because  ordinarily  the  President 
outlines  his  objectives  and  delegates  to  Con- 
gress the  function  of  actually  drawing  a 
measure  to  fulfill  them.)  Subsequently  we 
published  the  text  of  an  alternative  bill  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Republican  Repre- 
sentatives Gerald  Ford  and  William  Mc- 
CtiLLocH.  Today  we  are  providing  for  read- 
ers a  text  of  the  revised  bUl  as  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Oommlt. 
tee.  To  answer  the  question  raised  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paragraph:  We  have  de- 
voted all  this  space  to  this  bill  for  the  benefit 
of  the  minority  of  otir  readers  who  wlU  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  provlsionB  of  any 
piece  of  legislation  becaiise  this  bUl  is  not 
only  the  most  radical  but  Is  also  the  most 
blatantly  unconstitutional  measure  ever 
seriously  considered  by  a  UJS.  Congress. 
launched  on  emotional  crest 

Launched  at  the  crest  of  emotions  gen- 
erated by  bruitality  of  police  £md  State 
troopers  in  Alabama,  the  legislation  was  sus- 
pect from  the  outset. 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach  testified  on 
March  23,  1965,  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  "the  judicial  process  upon  which 
all  existing  remedies  (for  discrimination 
against  minority  poups  in  their  voting 
rights — Editor)  depend  in  institutionally  in- 
adequate to  deal  with  practices  so  deeply 
rooted  In  the  social  and  political  structxire." 

This  was  a  significant  statement  for  any 
lawyer,  but  especially  for  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  in  the  Federal  Government, 
to  make  in  disparagement  of  the  Nation's 
judicial  processes. 

It  was  esf>eciaUy  noteworthy  in  view  of  the 
strides  which  have  been  made  during  the 
past  decade  by  Federal  courts  in  advancing 
school  integration  and  other  objectives  de- 
signed to  give  the  Negro  his  long  withheld 
rights  to  citizenship. 

What  the  Katzenbach  statement  meant,  as 
the  bill  sent  to  the  House  originally  bore  out, 
was  that  the  Johnson  administration  had 
adopted  the  Impatience  of  Rev.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  vrith  constitutional  proceeees  and 
now  intended  to  have  a  bill  enacted  that 
would,  in  its  judgment,  do  the  job  no  matter 
to  what  extent  it  contravened  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  The  administration 
decided  to  take  this  step,  it  will  be  noted, 
with  deliberate  purpose,  because  every  ob- 
jective of  the  bill,  the  text  of  which  Is  printed 
elsewhere  on  this  page,  is  already  on.  the 
books  as  a  result  of  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1957,  1960,  and  1964.  The  differ- 
ence now  is  that  the  President  has  commit- 
ted himself  to  a  course  of  action  which  will 
substitute  determinations  by  the  U.S.  At- 
torney General  for  adjudications  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  Such  substitution  will  give  him 
greater  pollticca  powers  than  those  of  the 
President  himself,  but  presumably  it  will  ap- 
ply them  only  in  10  or  11  States  including 
Tennessee.  The  other  10  States  made  tar- 
gets of  this  bin  are  Texas,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia. 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  parts  of  North 
Carolina,  and  perhaps  Alaska. 

NOTEWORTHY  REVISION 

The  most  noteworthy  revision  in  the  text 
of  the  bill  under  discussion  as  printed  on 
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this  page  Is  that  in  section  4(b)  which  reada 
as  follows  (provisions  added  by  the  commit- 
tee are  single  quoted)  : 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  in  any  State  or  in  any  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  which  (1)  the  Attorney 
General  determines  maintained  on  November 
1.  1964,  any  test  or  device,  and  with  respect 
to  which  (2)  the  director  of  the  census  de- 
termines (A)  that  less  than  50  per  centum  of 
the  persons,  other  than  aliens  and  persons  in 
active  military  service  and  their  dependents, 
of  voting  age  residing  therein  were  regis- 
tered in  November  1,  1964,  or  that  less  than 
50  per  centiun  of  such  persons  voted  in  the 
Presidential  election  of  November  1964  and 
•(B)  that  according  to  the  1960  census,  more 
than  20  per  centum  of  the  persons  of  voting 
age  were  nonwhlte;  or.  (3).  notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  (1)  and  (2).  the  director  of 
the  census,  determines,  by  a  survey  made  up- 
on the  request  of  the  Attorney  General  that 
the  total  number  of  persons  of  any  race  or 
color  who  are  registered  to  vote  in  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  la  less  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  all  persons  of 
such  race  car  color  of  voting  age  residing  in 
such  State  or  political  subdivision.* 

"A  determination  or  certiflcatlon  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  of  the  Director  of  the 
Census  under  this  section  or  under  section  6 
shall  be  final  and  effective  upon  publication 
In  the  Federal  Register." 

This  Is  the  section  which  can  trigger  en- 
forcement action  which  la  to  empower  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  to  take  over  registra- 
tion and  voting  in  any  State  covered  by  this 
Ely  voting  formula. 

The  triggering  process  does  not  depend, 
however,  upon  court  action  but  tliroughout 
the  bill  Is  replete  with  such  phrases  as  "if 
the  Attorney  General  determines."  This 
means  that  enforcement  of  the  law  becomes 
a  matter  of  choice,  or  whim,  or  personal  t>e- 
llef  on  the  part  of  one  man  rather  than  upon 
a  showing  of  fact  before  a  court  of  Jurisdic- 
tion. For  that  matter,  a  court  of  Jurisdic- 
tion Is  specified  In  the  bill.  In  that  cases 
arising  out  of  enforcement  processes  can  be 
heard  only  by  a  Federal  court  located  In 
Washington.  No  ordinary  Federal  court  or 
three-Judge  p>anel  of  Federal  Judges  else- 
where In  the  Nation  can  pass  upon  legal 
questions  growing  out  of  this  measure. 

DISCaiMlNATION    ON   IJTERACT    TESTS 

It  will  also  be  noted  by  the  reader  that  the 
new  bill  permits  literacy  or  other  tests  al- 
ready on  the  books  In  80  States  to  stand 
while.  In  the  target  States  listed  above,  no 
person  la  barred  from  participation  In  voting 
even  If  he  Is  a  convicted  felon  or  an  admitted 
moron.  In  other  words.  Federal  registrars 
would  presumably  register  and  vote  thou- 
sands of  persona  In  the  10  or  11  States  named 
who  could  not  possibly  exercise  the  voting 
franchise  in  any  of  the  remaining  States  of 
the  Union.  This  la  aa  iniquitous  a  fOTm  of 
discrimination  as  that  which  has  been  prac- 
ticed against  the  Negro  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  for  many  years. 

If,  In  truth,  constitutionality  is  not  a  fac- 
tor In  the  deliberations  of  Congress  In  a  vot- 
ing rights  bill,  then  we  may  appropriately 
continue  to  contend  fc*  a  bill  which  would 
meet  the  following  three  requirements: 

1.  Strike  down  eligibility  r^ulrements  for 
voting  in  all  States. 

2.  Establish  a  uniform  system  of  registra- 
tion In  all  States  based  primarily  on  the 
voter's  ability  to  sign  his  own  name. 

3.  Include  a  new  provision  which  would 
upon  complaint  of  a  certain  number  of  citi- 
zens call  for  a  Federal  investigation  of  voting 
practices  in  such  areas  as  Chicago,  with  ap- 
propriate penalty  provided  for  buying  and 
eelling  votes,  or  the  vise  of  coercion  related 
or  unrelated  to  Federal  grants  of  relief  or 
other  handouts. 

With  the  exception  of  the  third  contention 
In  the  above,  what  we  are  advocating  was 
pretty  well  embodied  In  the  GOP  bill  Intro- 


duced In  the  House  as  an  alternative  to  the 
Johnson  bill. 

The  point  made  here  Is  that.  If  we  are  to 
have  under  all  circtimstances  a  bill  which  Is 
unconstitutional,  then  let  it  be  unconstitu- 
tional with  reference  to  all  State*  rather  than 
to  Just  11  or  12. 

The  Virginia  Commission  an.  Constitu- 
tional Government  and  other  similar  or- 
ganizations have  cited  countless  instances 
in  which  the  first  bill  sutamttted  by  the 
President  would  violute  the  Constitution. 
Tills  revision,  as  we  said  above,  compounds 
such  violations.  The  trouble  with  these  ob- 
jections and  all  similar  ones  is  th.it  President 
Johnson  and  the  majority  in  Congress  are  no 
longer  concerned  about  constitutionality. 
Nor  presumably  is  the  majority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  on  March  16  attended  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress  and  were  observed 
on  television  to  nod  approval  and  applaud 
when  In  broad  strokes  the  President  outlined 
the  bill  he  would  send  to  Congress  and 
solemnly  demanded  of  that  body  immediate 
action. 


Dams  Are  for  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  SENNER,  JR. 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESHNTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  27,  1965 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
I  expressed  to  my  colleagues  the  convic- 
tion that  construction  of  Marble  and 
Bridge  Canyon  Dams  in  Ariaona,  as  part 
of  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, will  not  drown  the  Grand  Canyon. 
In  fact,  ample  evidence  is  available  to 
show  that  no  such  destruction  will  occur. 

On  the  contrary,  construction  of  the 
dams  will  make  more  accessible  to  tour- 
ists magnificent  vistas  that  can  now  be 
enjoyed  by  only  a  small  handful  of  ad- 
venturers. 

Subsequent  to  my  statement  Mr.  Rich 
Johnson,  president  of  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project  Association,  prepared  some 
remarks  and  a  map  which  clearly  dem- 
onstrate the  need  for  Bridge  and  Marble 
Canyon  Dams.  Mr.  Johnson  further  il- 
lustrates with  gi-eat  definition  that  con- 
struction of  the  dams  will  have  no  dele- 
terious effect  on  the  Grand  Canyon. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  Mr. 
Johnson's  observations  with  the  care  and 
thoughtfulness  they  certainly  deserve. 

The   remarks    of   Mr.    Rich    Johnson 

follow : 

Dams  Ahe  for  Peopie 

There  Is  opposition  to  construction  of 
Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble  Canyon  Dam  on 
the  Colorado  River.  It  is  inspired  primarily 
by  the  Sierra  Club  and  the  National  Parks 
Association.  Both  of  these  private  organiza- 
tions are  dedicated  solely  to  the  preservation 
of  scenery  without  regard  for  the  other  basic 
needs  of  people  which  must  be  met  by  wise 
development  of  the  Colorado  River's  resource 
pKJtential. 

The  attacks  made  on  Bridge  Canyon  and 
Marble  Canyon  Dams  are  intended  to  arouse 
emotional  reaction  among  people  who  are 
poorly  informed  or  misinformed  concerning 
the  need  for  and  the  true  nature  of  the  two 
dams. 

If  successful,  the  opposition  will  block  an 
essential  water  supply  development  desper- 
ately needed  by  23.000.000  people  in  the 
7  States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 


Facts  do  not  support  the  argvunents  used 
to  oppose  Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble 
Canyon  Dams. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  needed  by  the 
public  for  understanding  why  the  two  dams 
should  and  must  be  buUt : 

NO  dams  in  the  park 

The  site  for  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  Is  at  the 
headwaters  of  Lake  Mead,  above  Hoover  Dam, 
on  the  Colorado  River.  It  is  80.8  river  miles 
below  the  western  boundary  of  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park,  and  53.7  miles  below  the 
western  boundary  of  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Monument. 

The  lake  behind  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  will  be 
completely  within  a  narrow  canyon  that 
varies  from  1,500  to  3,000  feet  In  sheer  cHfl 
depth.  At  no  point  would  water  rise  to  more 
than  one-third  of  thatdepth,  and  the  lake's 
extreme  upstream  reach  would  end  well  be- 
low Kanab  Creek,  which  is  a  few  miles  inside 
the  park's  most  inaccessible  area. 

The  beautiful  Havasu  Falls  are  well  above 
the  lake's  highest  level.  The  only  difference 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam  would  make  Is  that  more 
people  would  be  able  to  visit  the  falls  to 
enjoy  them. 

Bridge  Canyon  Dam  and  its  lake  will  en- 
hance the  value  of  both  Grand  Canyon 
Monument  and  the  park,  by  making  some  of 
the  river's  most  si>ectacular  scenery  accessible 
to  a  greater  number  of  people  by  boat. 

The  National  Parks  Service  reports  that 
'■»  •  •  the  Bridge  Canyon  Reservoir  would 
become  a  new  recreation  attraction  of  the 
region.  This  ■wild  and  presently  relatively 
inaccessible  area  would  be  opened  to  large 
numbers  of  jjeople  who  will  want  to  take 
boat  trips  on  a  fjordlike  reservoir  set  in  the 
Incomparable  scenery  of  the  Grand  Canyon." 

THE   PRIVTLEGED   400 

The  Sierra  Club  represents  the  right  of  the 
400  people  who  shot  the  rapids  by  boat  in 
this  part  of  the  river  in  1962,  and  opposes 
the  right  of  the  500,000  people  who  the 
Park  Service  believes  would  enjoy  the  area 
each  year  if  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  is  built.  To 
protect  the  right  of  the  400  the  Sierra  Club 
would  also  prevent  development  of  the  river's 
resources  so  desperately  needed  by  millions 
of  people. 

The  site  of  Marble  Canyon  Dam  Is  above 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  completely  out- 
side the  park's  boundaries.  No  water  will 
be  diverted  from  the  river  at  that  point. 
The  purpose  of  the  dam  Is  to  generate  hydro- 
electric power  as  a  contribution  to  the  finan- 
cial feasibility  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  project.  To  serve  this  purpose,  the 
water  let  down  from  Glen  Canyon  Dam  above 
must  pass  through  the  turbines  at  Marble 
Dam  and  thus  continue  Its  flow  through 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

The  National  Park  Service  officially  com- 
mented In  1963  that  Marble  Canyon  Dam 
would  have  no  appreciable  effect  on  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park. 

With  both  Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble  Can- 
yon Dams  built,  there  will  be  104  miles  of 
wild  streamflow  between  them. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall.  one 
of  the  most  ardent  and  effective  champions 
of  conservation  and  wilderness  preservation 
since  Theodore  Roosevelt,  endorses  construc- 
tion of  both  Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble  Can- 
yon Dams. 

Oppjoncnts  of  these  two  dams  charge  that 
they  are  unnecessary  because  the  power  to 
lift  and  deliver  water  from  the  river  can  be 
generated  at  even  less  cost  by  steam-powered 
turbines  than  by  water-powered  turbines  for 
which  the  dams  must  be  built. 

Two  false  ideas  are  involved  in  this  argu- 
ment against  Bridge  and  Marble  Dams. 

HTDROELECTRIC   POWER   REQUTHED 

First.  The  electricity  is  not  needed  simply 
to  operate  water  pumps.  It  is  required  also 
for  sale  at  a  rate  sufficiently  above  the  cost 
of  producing  the  electricity  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  toward  repayment  of 


construction  costs  of  both  the  water  delivery 
and  system  and  the  dams  and  generators. 
If  this  Is  not  done,  the  cost  of  the  water 
to  the  users  would  be  so  high  that  the  econ- 
omy of  the  area  woiUd  suffer. 

Second.  In  the  power  market  steam-gen- 
erated power  and  hydropower  generated  at 
dams  are  of  a  very  different  kind  and  value. 

Steamplants  require  the  burning  of  some 
fuel  such  as  coal  to  heat  water  in  a  boiler, 
thus  generating  steam  which  then  turns  the 
electric  turbines.  Efficiency  demands  "that 
this  kind  of  plant  be  kept  in  operation  once 
It  is  started.  Great  heat  Is  required,  and  if 
the  steam  Is  not  used  to  turn  the  tiwblnes 
the  heat  and  the  expensive  fuel  are  wasted. 

Some  electricity  Is  always  in  use,  and  this 
market  demand  Is  called  the  baseload. 
Steam  generation  of  base  load  electricity  is 
well  suited  to  this  kind  of  demand. 

But  demand  for  electricity  is  not  the  same 
at  all  times  of  the  day  or  the  year.  In  a 
predictable  pattern  the  demand  rises  above 
the  baseload,  or  average.  When  this  hap- 
pens it  Is  essential  that  more  power  be  gen- 
erated Immediately,  and  that  when  the  de- 
mand again  falls  back  to  the  baseload  the 
supply  be  reduced  to  that  level. 

HYDROPOWER  WASTES  NO  FUEL 

The  generation  of  electricity  by  water  flow- 
ing through  a  turbine  can  be  started  simply 
by  opening  a  control  valve,  and  stopped 
simply  by  closing  a  valve.  There  is  no 
waste  of  fuel  or  water. 

Electricity  produced  by  water  power  fills 
a  special  need  in  the  market,  and  distribu- 
tors pay  a  higher  price  for  it  In  order  to  sat- 
isfy their  customers.  The  free  enterprise  eco- 
nomic law  of  supply  and  demand  Is  involved. 

Thus,  hydroelectric  power  produced  at 
dams  by  the  power  of  falling  water  provides 
more  money  than  can  possibly  be  provided 
by  fuel-fired  steamplants  to  help  pay  for 
water  projects  and  hold  the  costs  of  water 
at  a  level  which  its  users  can  afford  to  F>ay. 

In  the  desert  southwest  water  Is  the  most 
basic  need  of  people;  more  Important  than 
electricity.  But  the  two  resources  devel- 
oped and  used  in  a  financial  partnership 
support  and  complement  each  other  to  the 
best  possible  advantage  of  the  people  who 
live  in  the  region. 

Electricty  generated  by  fuel-flred  steam- 
plants does  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
the   partnership  under  existing  conditions. 

The  real  issue  Is  further  confused  by  op- 
ponents of  Bridge  and  Marble  Dams  with 
the  argument  that  water  shortages  In  Ari- 
zona, California,  and  the  whole  southwest 
can  be  met  by  desalting  sea  water. 

DESALTED  SEA  WATER  NO  SOLUTION 

There  are  no  facts  to  backup  such  a  claim. 
There  is  no  known  process  at  this  time  by 
which  sea  water  can  be  desalted  at  a  cost 
which  permits  general  widespread  use. 

The  goal  of  the  sea  water  desalting  pro- 
gram in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
to  reduce  the  processing  cost  to  30  cents  per 
1.000  gallons.  This  goal  has  not  been 
reached.  But  if  it  ever  is  reached.  It  naeans 
that  the  cost  of  desalted  sea  water  would  be 
more  than  $98  per  acre-foot  at  the  oceanside 
plant  site. 

This  water  delivered  into  Arizona  would 
cost  a  minimum  of  $200  per  acre-foot  in 
combined  processing  and  delivery  costs.  At 
that  cost  it  would  be  unusable. 

Feather  River  water  delivered  to  the  Los 
Aneeles  area  by  the  project  now  under  con- 
struction in  that  State  will  be  sold  at  $75 
per  acre-foot.  It  is  far  cheaper  to  move  large 
volumes  of  water  long  distances  from  areas 
of  surplus  than  It  Is  to  desalt  sea  water,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  at  present  of  any  real 
breakthrough  in  the  technique  of  desalting 
that  would  reduce  the  cost  to  a  level  compe- 
titive with  the  cost  of  transp<»i;lng  existing 
fresh  water  even  over  great  distances. 


Desalted  sea  water  is  economically  prac- 
tical oiUy  by  coastal  cities  which  have  no 
other  source  of  fresh  water  available.  It 
holds  no  promise  of  solving  water  problems 
of  any  Inland  area  In  the  foreseeable  future. 


Pilot's  SkUl  Averts  Red  China  Incident 


EXTENSION  OF  ItEMARKS 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF    MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27, 1965 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  acts  of 
valor  stir  our  hearts  and  quicken  us  with 
pride  for  the  achievements  of  our  Ameri- 
can military  force.  Recently  there  was 
averted  in  the  troubled  Far  East  by  the 
personal  bravery  and  trained  skill  of  a 
single  man  an  incident  with  the  most 
serious  implications. 

News  Reporter  Bob  Considine  has  told 
the  story  well,  ajnd  I  request  permission 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  poiJtt^e 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Balt^^i^ 
News  American  on  March  30,  1965,  en- 
titled "Marylander  Is  Hero— Pilot's  Skill 
Averts  Red  China  Incident." 

Marylander  Is  Hero — Pn^oT's  SKn.L  Averts 
Red  China  iNcniENT 

(By  Bob  Considine) 

New  York,  March  30. — In  the  troubled 
skies  of  the  Far  Oast  last  week  the  profes- 
sional skill  and  rare  courage  of  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  fighter  pilot  averted  what  could  have 
been  an  extremely  dangerous  international 
Incident.  The  drama  took  place  at  an  alti- 
tude of  5  miles  when  two  P-105  Thunder- 
chiefs  were  making  a  routine  flight  from 
Kadena  Airbase,  Okinawa,  to  Taiwan  for  a 
maintenance  check. 

Lead  pilot  was  Capt.  Marvin  L.  Montgom- 
ery of  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  a  veteran  Jet  man 
fresh  from  combat  in  Vietnam.  Wlngman 
was  Capt.  William  B.  Burkltt,  of  Madison, 
Md. 

After  passing  their  second  reporting  point 
en  route  to  Taiwan  Captain  Montgomery 
failed  to  make  his  required  position  report. 
Burkitt  radioed  across  the  150  feet  that  sepa- 
rated the  two  fighters  and  asked  why.  There 
was  no  reply.  Burkitt  edged  his  Thunder- 
chief  in  for  a  closer  look. 

Montgomery  was  unconscious.  His  head 
drooped  over  his  controls.  His  fighter,  which 
was  traveling  at  nearly  650  miles  per  hour, 
was  on  automatic  pilot.  His  position  had 
changed.  He  was  headed  for  Red  China. 
No  amount  of  urgent  shouts  into  his  ear- 
phones roused  the  stricken  pilot. 

Burkitt  radioed  Okinawa.  A  filght  of  F-4 
C's  scrambled  and  two  airborne  KC-135  Jet 
tankers  changed  course  and  headed  for  the 
strange  and  frightening  scene  in  the  sky. 
Then  Burkitt  nxizzled  his  wing  against  that 
of  his  stricken  buddy  and  tried  to  change  his 
dangerous  course.  But  every  time  he  man- 
aged to  pull  off  this  incredibly  delicate  feat, 
the  automatic  pilot  put  Montgomery's  plane 
back  on  its  original  course. 

Desperate  now,  Burkitt  tried  another  ma- 
neuver, one  based  on  the  aerodynamic  prin- 
ciple of  disturbed  airflow.  He  moved  his 
Thimderchlef  to  the  opposite  side,  the  China 
side,  of  his  flight  leader.  Then  very  delicate- 
ly, he  overlapi>ed  wings  with  the  derelict, 
moved  several  feet  ahead  and  began  a  series 
of  very  slow  turns. 

The  disturbed  airflow  over  the  unconscious 
Montgomery's  wings  sucked  the  wing  down 


a  degree  or  two  for  short  periods,  but  the  au- 
tomatic pilot  would  then  "correct"  the 
change.  Yet  bit  by  bit  Burkitt  was  able  to 
overcome  the  corrections  and  the  uncon- 
scious pilot's  plane's  course  was  altered 
enough  to  head  him  out  for  the  open  sea. 

In  the  course  of  this  excruciating  maneu- 
vering the  two  F-105'8  plunged  Into  a  thick 
overcast.  The  last  10  minutes  of  the  turn- 
ing operation  was  flown  in  weather  so  bad 
that  Burkitt  had  to  perform  his  dangerous 
wing  locks  while  flying  on  instrtunents.  He 
led  his  unconscious  buddy  until  his  own 
tanks  showed  empty  on  their  gages  and 
barely  made  a  rendezvous  with  the  tankers. 
When  Burkitt  landed  back  at  Eladena  his 
eyes  were  red  and  moist  and  his  face  drawn 
with  fatigue. 

"I  would  have  gotten  out  erf  the  cockpit 
and  walked  across  that  wing  to  help  Mbnty 
if  it  were  at  all  possible,"  he  told  his  division 
and  wing  commanders,  MaJ.  Gen.  A.  P.  CSarlc 
and  Col.  Robert  Cardenas.  "Monty  was  one 
of  my  best  friends.  I  did  everything  I  could. 
But  I  couldn't  save  him." 

The  two  had  flown  together  In  the  Air 
Force  for  12  years. 

An  immediate  air  search  of  the  estimated 
Impact  area  turned  up  no  evidence  of  the 
20-ton  supersonic  tactical  fighter  and  Its 
unconscious  pilot. 

Without  Biu-kltt's  remarkable  Interven- 
tion, Montgomery's  plane  wovQd  have  plunged 
into  Red  China,  with  Imponderable  conse- 
quences. 

Capt.  William  B.  Burkitt  comes  from 
the  First  District  of  Maryland,  so  I  take 
special  pride  in  the  couracre  he  has  dis- 
played; but  all  America  must  share  with 
his  native  State  admiration  and  ap- 
preciation for  this  act  of  great  personal 
risk  and  bravery. 


Thomas  Je£Fersoo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF   KENTDCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27. 1965 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  the  commemora- 
tive address  given  by  Hon.  Stanley  P. 
Reed,  Associate  Justice,  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  retired,  on  the  occasion  of  the  23d 
annual  celebration  at  the  National  Jef- 
ferson Memorial,  Tidal  Basin,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  April  13,  1965,  celebrating 
the  222d  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  3d  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  celebration  was 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Society,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, National  Capital  Parks,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Thomas  Jefferson 

In  grateful  remembrance  of  the  contri- 
butions of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  our  country, 
we  gather  today  at  this  memorial  to  mark 
the  222d  year  of  his  birth.  By  this  imposing 
edifice,  erected  near  those  commemorating 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  our  Nation  attests 
its  appreciation  for  the  services  of  this  out- 
standing patriot,  whose  contributions  to  the 
United  States  enabled  him  to  direct  that  his 
tomb  should  bear  the  inscription :  "Author  of 
the    Declaration    of    Independence;    of    the 
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statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Preedom; 
and  father  of  the  University  of  Virginia." 

Jefferson's  family,  like  other  tidewater 
Virginlana  of  the  early  18th  century,  pushed 
west  toward  the  mountains  and  the  grass- 
lands of  what  is  now  Albemarle  County,  the 
site  of  Monticello,  his  beloved  home.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  only  14.  However, 
the  boy  secured  a  good  education  for  that 
period,  including  2  years  of  study  at  William 
and  Mary.  This  was  followed  by  reading 
law  with  the  distinguished  George  Wythe 
at  Williamsburg.  Through  Wythe,  he  came 
to  know  Governor  Fauquier  and  other  politi- 
cal personages  of  the  Capital  City.  Prom 
these  contacts  arose  an  early  interest  in 
public  affairs. 

Thomas  Jefferson  came   Into  prominence 
In  his  youth.    Of  strong  features  and  reso- 
nant  voice,   a   handsome   figure   of  a   man, 
well   over  6  feet,  Jefferson  soon  was  recog- 
nized as  a  leader  of  men  in  a  State  where  his 
contemporaries   were   Patrick   Henry,   Madi- 
son, Monroe,  and  Washington.    He  radiated 
"calm  self-reliance  and  courage  which  all  in- 
stinctively   recognize    and    resi>ect."      The 
problems  of  the  day  called  for  such  qualities. 
Jefferson  at  30  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Burgesses  of  Virginia.^    A  question  there 
arose  as  to  the  transportation  to  England 
for  trial  of  colonials  charged  with  opposition 
to  the  British  Crown.    Different  colonies  had 
feared  deprivation  of  other  "ancient,  legal, 
and  constitutional  rights."  '     To  bring  them 
together  on  such  mutually  important  mat- 
ters, three  or  four  members,  including  Jeffer- 
son,  cooperated  to  secure  the  establishment 
by  the  Burgesses  of  a  "Standing  Committee 
of  Correspondence  and  Inquiry,"  to  work  in 
harmony  with  similar  committees  from  other 
colonies  for  mutual  protection.     Thus  colo- 
nial cooperation  became  a  reality. 

Incidents  galling  to  the  Colonies  multi- 
plied  until   1776.     Burdens  of  taxation  for 
the  British  exchequer  grew.'    Stamp  Acts  and 
Troop  Quartering  Acts  were  put  into  effect. 
Diverse  interests  in  trade,  large  infusions  of 
non-English  blood  from  Europe  and  Africa, 
emphasized     political     differences     between 
England  and  her  American  colonies.    Desire 
for  freedom  grew.     In  Virginia,  the  British 
Governor,    Lord    Dunmore,    put    his    oflttces 
aboard    an    English    man-of-war    to    avoid 
heightened   Interference   from    his    angered 
citizens.     The   Idea  of   Intercolonial   union 
spread.    Patrick  Henry  and  James  Otis    de- 
clared, "Government  Is    a  contract  between 
king  and  people."    Any  violation  discharges 
the  other  party.*    The  Boston  Massacre  fol- 
lowed, then  the  Tea  Party,  Lexington.  Bunker 
Hill,  and  organization   of   American  forces. 
"Common  Sense"  by  Thomas  Paine  was  pub- 
lished. 

The  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia 
entrusted  the  drafting  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  Thomas  Jefferson.  The 
Liberty  Bell  rang  out.  Never  were  the  aspira- 
tions of  mankind  for  freedom  more  elo- 
quently expressed.  "These  United  Colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  Free  and 
Independent  States"  and  for  the  support  of 
this  Declaration,  "we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other,  our  Lives,  our  Fortunes  and  our 
sacred  Honor." 

In  October  Thomas  Jefferson  returned  to 
the  House  of  Delegates  to  lead  the  adjust- 
ment of  Virginia  from  its  status  as  a  British 
colony  to  that  of  an  Independent  State. 
Jefferson  was  chosen  its  Governor.'  Soon 
the  new  Nation  commissioned  him  as  Min- 
ister to  Prance,  succeeding  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. "Note,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson,  modestly, 
on  his  arrival,  to  the  French  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  "I  come  to  succeed  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  No  one  can  replace  him."' 
Mr.  Jefferson's  services  in  Prance  during 
the  period  of  the  Continental  Congress  re- 
ceived commendation  from  all  quarters. 
Immediately  upon  his  return  George  Wash- 
ington asked  him  to  be  the  first  Secretary 
of  State.    He  filled  that  post  with  distinction. 


Jefferson  aided  Washington  la  guiding  our 
Nation    safely    through    the    International 
crises  arising  from  the  Prencti   Revolution 
and    the    Napoleonic    Wars.      During    those 
years  Prance.  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  we,  had  conflicting  claims  and  inter- 
ests   concerning    the    country    west    of    the 
Mississippi  and  particularly  that  "long  and 
narrow  slip  of  land  called  the  Island  of  New 
Orleans."      No    permanent    adjustment    was 
then      reached — only      temporary      shipping 
privileges  for  the  United  States  being  secured. 
Later,  Jefferson  as  President,  familiar  with 
the  problem,  was  to  make  one  of  his  greatest 
contributions  to  the  Nation  la  securing  for 
a    modest   sum    the    Territory   of    Louisiana. 
Mr.    Jefferson    resigned    as    Secretary    of 
State  the  last  day  of   1793.     He  and   John 
Adams  were  the  two  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency  to   succeed   Washington.     While   the 
electoral  vote  was  close,  Jefferson,  under  the 
then     constitutional     procedure,     receiving 
next    to    the    highest   nvmiber    of    votes    for 
President,  became  Vice  President. 

There  being  no  available  guide  to  parlia- 
mentary practice,  the  new  Vice  President 
undertook  to  devise  one — Jefferson's  Manual 
of  Parliamentary  Law."  This  work  served  as 
the  basis  for  subsequent  treatises  on  the 
subject.  It  is  not  surprising,  with  his  ac- 
complishments in  mind,  tbat  President 
Kennedy,  while  receiving  oin-  Nobel  laiireates 
at  the  White  House  looked  them  over  and 
quipped,  "I  see  before  me  probably  the 
greatest  concentration  of  talent  and  genius 
In  this  house  except  for  those  times  when 
Thomas  Jefferson  ate  alone."* 

President  Adams  being  a  Federalist  and 
Mr.  Jefferson  a  Republican,  naturally  a 
cleavage  arose  over  the  alien  and  sedition 
laws.  Mr.  Jefferson  brought  about  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolu- 
tions, driving  hard  at  the  alleged  usurpa- 
tion of  State  power  by  thoee  laws.  This 
exacerbated  the  relations  between  Adams' 
I>arty.  the  Federalists,  and  Jefferson's,  the 
Republicans  (since  then  rechristened  the 
Democrats) . 

In  the  election  of  1801  Jefferson  narrowly 
triumphed  over  Aaron  Burr.     In  his  inaug- 
ural  address,   Jefferson   used   those   famous 
phrases:  "We  are  all  Republicans,  we  are  all 
Federalists.     If  there  be  any  among  us  who 
would   wish   to   dissolve    this   Union   or    to 
change  Its  republican  form,  let  them  stand 
undisturbed   as   monuments   of   the   safety 
with  which  error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated 
where    reason    Is    left    free    to    combat    it." 
"Equal  and  exact  Justice  to  all  men  •  •  •  *•; 
"the  support  of  the  State  governments  in  all 
their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  admin- 
istrations for  our  domestic  concerns  •  •  *"; 
"the  preservation  of  the  General  Government 
in   its  whole  constitutional   vigor.    •    •    •"; 
"a  jealous  care  of  the  right  of  election  by 
the  people";   "freedom  of  religion;   freedom 
of  the  press,  and  freedom  otf  person  under 
the  protection  of  the  habeas  corpus  •  •  •." 
Those  precepts  guided  Jefferson  In  his  ad- 
ministration   and    through    his    life.    The 
legacy  he  left  us,  of  the  belief  In  the  de- 
mocracy he  advocated  as  tha  strongest  force 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  individual,  still 
gfuldes  our  Nation. 

Without  limiting  our  gratitude,  it  is  no 
disparagement  of  our  other  Founding 
Fathers  to  say  that  the  eloquence  of  Adams, 
the  pen  of  Jefferson,  the  swcrd  of  Washing- 
ton are  the  notable  Indivldiial  contributions 
to  the  winning  of  our  rights  and  our  free- 
dom. John  Adams,  breathing  his  last  in 
Massachusetts  on  July  4.  1836,  said  with  sat- 
isfaction. "Thomas  Jefferson  still  lives." 
Actually,  Adams  was  mtsfcken.  Jefferson 
had  passed  away  at  the  da^.ti  of  that  fateful 
day. 

We  who  are  gathered  here  to  commemo- 
rate Jefferson's  services  through  the  great 
truths  of  liberty  and  freedom  which  he  so 
expressively  enunciated  and  vitalized,  can 
now  correctly  declare,  "Jefferson  stlU  lives" 


through  his  words  and  work  that  continue 
to  Influence  and  aid  us  in  maintaining  our 
country  as  a  free  and  independent  nation. 
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Voting  Bill  Planned  in  Moscow 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\^S 

Tuesday.  April  27, 1965 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  Include  a  column  by  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Taylor  in  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  of  Richmond,  Va.,  of  April  18, 
1965.  Mr.  Taylor  reveals  that  the  so- 
called  voting-rights  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration in  Congress  actually  was 
planned  in  Moscow  as  far  back  as  1956. 
This  is  a  documented  column,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  widely  read. 

Mr.  Taylor,  former  Ambassador  to 
Switzerland,  is  an  outstanding  American 
and  a  distinguished  author,  journalist, 
and  economist. 

Although  those  of  us  who  imderstand 
the  methods  of  Communists  are  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  of  these  facts,  the  infor- 
mation contained  In  this  column  will  no 
doubt  astonish  and  shock  many  American 
citizens. 

The  column  follows: 

It's  astounding,  but  true,  that  the  Com- 
munist Party,  V.SJi.,  actually  planned  the 
Johnson  administration's  Voting  Rights  Act 

of  1965. 

This  is  not  to  argue  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  this  bill.  That's  a  different  topic. 
Federal  intervention  may  be  needed,  and  this 
bill  is  pending.  But  the  veU  should  be  lifted 
on  a  fact  of  history,  certainly  unknown  to  our 
public  and  probably  unknown  even  to  most 
Congressmen  and  Senators  who  will  vote 
"Yes." 

They  will  be  voting  a  1956  project  designed 
in  Moscow. 

Soviet  attention  to  our  legislation  has  al- 
ways been  much  more  constant  and  effective 
than  we  supposed.  The  pen  of  Lee  Press- 
man—who later  confessed  to  having  been  a 
Communist — trails  all  through  our  initial 
agricultural  act  and  the  labor  legislation 
sponsored  by  the  original  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations,  of  which  Pressman 
was  an  official. 

Well,  the  Red  shadows  still  breathe  ana 
glow. 

Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  is  the 
Kremlin's  top  specialist  on  American  affairs. 
He  knows  our  country  like  Mickey  Mantle 
knows  the  Yankee  Stadium.  Nobody  in  the 
Soviet  hierarchy  even  approaches  his  staying 
power.  He  has  survived  every  purge  because 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  United  States. 

I  encountered  Gromyko's  expertness  again 
and  again  during  Geneva  conferences.  In 
fact,  I  came  to  know  this  Red  leader  when 
his  concentration  on  our  country  ^S^^^ 
full  21  years  ago.  This  was  during  the  19** 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference  called  to  design 
the  United  Nations. 


He's  acquainted  with  a  surprising  quantity 
of  American  political,  trade  union,  and  in- 
dustrial leaders  on  an  after-hours  conversa- 
tional basis.  Some,  like  Bernard  Baruch, 
whom  he  respects,  always  have  had  his  num- 
ber, but  nothing  chills  this  cold  man  in  his 
search  for  leverages  against  our  internal  sta- 
bility and  especially  ovir  legislation. 

Gromyko's  bland,  sphinxlike  personality 
reminds  you  of  a  magician  who  comes  on 
stage  without  tables  or  props — just  a  hand- 
kerchief hidden  in  his  hand.  Then  for  20 
minutes  he  pulls  unexpected  things  out  of 

it. 

For  example,  in  an  airplane  flying  the  At- 
lantic Gromyko  once  suddenly  recited  to 
me  the  foreign-born  percentages  in  our  chief 
trade  unions  and  In  our  12  largest  cities,  and 
then  mentioned  in  passing  that  more  Czechs 
live  in  Chicago  than  in  any  city  except 
Prague. 

Or  listen  to  Gromyko  on  another  occasion. 

■Mr.  Taylor,"  he  said,  "what  you  Ameri- 
cans call  'law'  is  really  a  form  of  politics." 

He  didn't  just  say  that.  He  thinks  that. 
Such  are  the  notes  he  plays  when  he  calls  the 
tune  for  Kremlin  policy  inside  our  country. 

This  means  Gromyko  calls  the  tune  for  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  In  December  1956 
that  party  began  a  program  which  it  named 
the  'Lincoln  project."  Its  target  date  for 
fulfillment  should  interest  us  today — 1965. 

At  its  inception  in  1956  the  plan  was  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia  by  the  respected 
American  Fnag  Committee  and  read : 

"To  implement  the  Lincoln  project,  the 
Commtmist  Party's  Central  Committee  will 
begin  to  dispatch  agents  to  11  Southern 
States  next  month  (January  1957)  to  work 
with  local  party  leaders  In  surveying  20 
counties,  any  one  of  which  might  be  ideally 
suited  as  a  target  for  disorder  early  in  1965. 

"This  sun'ey  will  continue  through  1957, 
the  Central  Committee  making  the  choice  of 
20  counties  •  *  •  with  the  final  selection  to 
be  made  on  the  estimated  most  favorable 
conditions  prevailing  in  1965. 

"The  legislation  which  the  party  will  seek 
from  Congress  in  1965  has  already  been  pre- 
pared by  its  legal  staff.  It  provides  for  elim- 
ination of  all  educational  requirements,  in- 
cluding minimum  literacy  tests,  as  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  in  Federal,  State,  and  local 
elections;  voids  residence  with  respect  to 
counties,  municipalities,  and  other  political 
subdivisions  vrtthin  a  State;  and  establishes 
a  system  of  direct  Federal  supervision  and 
control  of  the  local,  county.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral elective  process." 

Evidently  the  House  and  Senate  will  pass 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  after  debate 
and  amendment.  To  repeat,  its  merits  and 
demerits  are  another  matter.  Nevertheless, 
penetrating — and  exposing — the  Soviet's 
secret  interest  in  any  legislation  is  important 
to  our  lawmakers  and  our  public  alike.  The 
Lincoln  project  and  the  example  of  this 
bill  is  a  revelation  of  the  ghostly  Reds' 
eternal  presence. 


Proudly  We  HaU 


La  Cour  has  performed  a  useful  and 
valuable  service  in  reminding  all  Amer- 
icans of  the  proud  history  of  our  Nation's 
anthem. 

He  inscribed  the  first  copy  "To  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  with  great  re- 
spect," and  I  have  been  pleased  to  for- 
ward it  to  the  President. 


The  Eastern  States  conference  consist  of 
representatives  tTom  the  foUowlng  States: 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania.  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27, 1965 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
veiy  honored  to  receive  from  my  con- 
stituent, Art  La  Cour,  a  most  attractive 
and  inspiring  booklet  which  he  has  pro- 
duced entitled  "Proudly  We  Hail."  It 
is  the  story  of  our  national  anthem  in 
words  and  pictures.    I  believe  that  Mr. 


Opposition  To  Cnrtailment  of  Veterans' 
Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27, 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
strong  opponent  of  the  proposed  move 
to  close  32  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities,  I  commend  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  upon  the  resolution 
adopted  at  Its  Eastern  States  conference 
during  the  weekend  of  April  3.  The 
VFW  and  other  Veterans'  organizations 
have  presented  facts  and  substantiating 
evidence  in  favor  of  retaining  these 
veterans'  facilities. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  include  this  resolution  which 
follows : 

VFW  Eastern  States  Contehence  Resolu- 
tion Urging  Contintjed  Efforts  To  Opposk 
Curtailment  or  Veterans'  Benefits 

Whereas  the  administration  has  been  un- 
able to  Justify,  after  lengthy  hearings  before 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  Its  January  13, 
1965,  directive  ordering  the  closing  o(f  11  VA 
hospitals,  17  regional  offices,  and  4  domi- 
ciliaries;  and 

Whereas  the  President,  at  a  press  confer- 
ence held  on  Aprtl  1,  1965,  stated  "I  mxist  In 
frankness  say  that  some  doubt  in  my  mind 
has  resulted  from  reading  their  (congres- 
sional witnesses)   statements;"  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  finally  become 
aware  of  the  national  resentment,  through 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  letters  of  protest, 
against  this  unwarranted  and  Insidious  at>- 
tack  on  the  veteran  population  of  otir  coun- 
try; and 

Whereas  the  uncompromising  opposition 
of  the  American  people  to  this  doctrine  must 
be  continued  and  Increased  in  intensity: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Easteym  States  Conference 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  comprising  the  States  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Delaware,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  convention  duly  assembled 
in  the  city  of  Brewer,  State  of  Maine,  on 
April  3,  1965,  That  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  members  call  upon  our  national 
organization,  its  ladles  auxiliary,  and  Its 
entire  membership  of  2  million  men  and 
women,  other  veterans  groups,  all  veterans 
and  their  families,  to  Join  with  It  in  staging 
mass  meetings  and  other  demonstrations.  In 
addition  to  letters  and  petitions  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  thus  demon- 
strating to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
the  unyielding  opposition  of  the  American 
people  to  any  curtailment  of  veterans' 
benefits. 

Approved  by  the  Eastern  States  Conference 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  meeting  in  Brewer,  Maine,  April  3-4, 
1965. 


The  Farm  Sitnation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27. 1965 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  a  recent 
letter  to  the  editor  which  appeared  in 
the  Marshfield,  Wisc^  News  Herald  on 
April  22,  1965,  merits  the  attention  of 
all  my  colleagues  who  are  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  agriculture  policies  of 
the  current  administration.  The  letter 
was  written  by  Robert  P.  Graff,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Farmers'  Organiza- 
tion. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  letter  to  the  editor  In  the  Ai>ril  22 
edition  of  the  Marshfield  News  Herald 
in  the  Record. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

NFO  Member  Wrttes 

Editor,  News-Herald:  "Farming  alone  can- 
not •  •  •  provide  a  decent  living  •  •  •  for 
more  than  a  mUllon  farm  families."  This 
statement  is  from  the  recent  budget  message 
delivered  to  Congress  by  President  Johnson. 
Since  there  are  currently  3.6  million  farmers, 
this  amounts  to  an  undated  eviction  notice  to 
2.6  million  fanners  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  leader  In  the  war 
on  poverty,  the  founder  of  the  Great  Society. 
It  is  downright  disturbing  that  such  a 
significant  statement  Indicating  futiire  farm 
policy  by  the  Federal  Government  should  go 
unnoticed  and  unchallenged  In  th«  rural 
press.  Why  not  devote  sanae  space  to  the 
lifeblood  issue  ot  our  times — ^the  surrival 
of  American  agriculture  as  we  know  It  today? 
At  this  time  of  the  year,  with  the  fig- 
ures on  our  income  tax  forms  still  fresh 
In  our  minds,  farmers  should  be  acutely 
aware  that  something  is  wrong  with  agrl- 
cultiu-e  today.  Figure  out  tor  yourself  how 
much  you  have  invested  In  your  farm  and 
personal  property  and  multiply  this  by  the 
4  percent  you  could  have  collected  In  Inter- 
est on  this  amount  from  your  local  bank. 
Then  subtract  this  amount  from  your  net 
Income  and  you  wlU  find  how  much  you 
made  last  year  on  your  labor  as  weU  as  your 
family's  labor. 

If  this  looks  small,  divide  by  52  and  find 
out  how  much  you  and  your  family  received 
for  7  days  lat>or  ecu^  week  last  year.  This 
figure  may  only  startle  you  but  It  should 
make  most  fanners  hopping  mad  to  realize 
that  the  average  welfare  recipient  In  the 
large  cities  received  more  than  that  for  not 
working  and  with  no  Investment  In  the  fu- 
ture of  America  and  whose  sole  preoccupa- 
tion seems  to  be  in  enlarging  his  stable  of 
dependents  In  order  to  fatten  his  welfare 
check. 

My  object  In  writing  this  was  to  get  oth- 
er farmers  to  think  of  the  problMns  of  agri- 
culture as  being  as  near  as  their  own  front 
door  but,  more  hopefully,  to  provoke  them 
to  the  point  of  Investigating  the  program 
of  the  National  Fanners'  Organizatlasi  which. 
I  believe,  holds  the  only  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  family  f amo. 

Help  yourself  by  helping  your  neighbor 
work  for  a  healthy  agriculture  through  col- 
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lectlve  bargaining,  put  profit  back  In  ovir 
niral  areas  so  that  a  farmer  will  get  a  de- 
cent day's  pay  for  a  hard  day's  work,  fight 
the  war  on  poverty  from  the  bottom  up 
and  before  the  casualties  outnumber  the 
survlTors.  As  un-American  as  It  may  soimd, 
the  IfPO  believes  that  the  farmer  can  solve 
his  own  problems  without  the  aid  of  Fed- 
eral subsidies.  Do  you  know  what  I'm  talk- 
ing about?  If  you  don't,  why  don't  you 
find  out? 

Robert  P.  Graff, 

Stetsonville. 


Representative  Renss  Speaks  Out  on  U.S. 
Policy  Toward  Central  Europe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently my  esteemed  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  Representative 
Henry  S.  Rrass,  sppke  on  U.S.  policy 
toward  central  Europe  at  a  special  sym- 
posium on  foreign  policy  issues  held  at 
Marquette  University,  Milwaukee. 

His  remarks  received  widespread  at- 
tention In  the  press  and  by  the  public 
because  of  their  pertinency  to  important 
events  of  our  day.  His  statement  was 
based  in-  substantial  part  on  a  visit  he 
made  to  central  Europe  in  the  fall  of 
1964.  During  that  trip  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  go  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  see  and  hear  firsthand  about  changes 
taking  place  within  the  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries. 

One  of  his  conclusions  is  that  the  Ger- 
mans and  Poles  must  be  reconciled  if  a 
just,  lasting,  and  peaceful  settlement  is 
to  be  achieved  in  Europe.  He  has 
pledged  his  personal  efforts  to  achieve 
this  goal. 

Because  this  speech  by  Representative 
Reuss  gets  to  the  heart  of  many  prob- 
lems and  issues  in  our  policy  toward 
central  Europe,  I  commend  It  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  Insert  it 
into  the  Record  at  this  point: 
U.S.  Foreign  Polict  for  Central  Europe — 
A  Congressional  Point  of  View 

(Remarks  by  Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
at  the  Marquette  University  Sympoeium 
on  U.S.  Foreign  Policy,  Life  Sciences 
Building.  MUwaukee.  Apr.  10.  1965) 
No  one  can  visit  central  Europe  nowadays 
without  observing  that  the  days  of  the  mon- 
olith are  over. 

The  solid  bloc  of  Communist  states  taking 
their  cue  from  Stalinist  Moscow  in  all  their 
afTairs  Is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  two  dominant  members  of  the  erst- 
while bloc,  the  less  aggressive  Soviet  Union 
and  the  more  militant  Red  China,  are  funda- 
mentally split. 

The  rest  of  the  Communist  world  Is  coining 
apart  at  the  seams.  Nationalism  Is  stirring 
In  central  Europe.  Policies  of  liberalization 
In  economics  and  more  Individual  freedom 
are  departing  from  the  old  centralization 
and  harsh  repression. 

The  Iron  Curtain  still  stands.  But.  ex- 
cepting the  frontier  through  divided  Berlin 
and  Germany,  the  differences  between  the 
countries  it  separates  are  less  sharp. 


With  countries  of  the  East  «s  well  as  the 
West  asserting  themselves  and  going  their 
own  ways,  Europe  Is  tending  to  be  again  a 
Europe  of  nations,  not  of  blocs. 

The  countries  of  central  Europe  obviously 
don't  have  free  feln.  Their  Independence  Is 
limited  by  Soviet  power  and  the  Kremlin's 
willingness  to  use  it. 

So  far  the  successors  of  Khtxishchev  have 
not  shown  any  disposition  to  backtrack  on 
the  de-Stallnlzation  he  began,  or  to  take 
the  cold  war  steps  that  would  be  needed  to 
recreate  the  unity  of  the  bloc. 

The  United  States  should  look  at  what  is 
happening  in  central  Europe  Tery  carefully. 
Changed  policies  are  needed  to  meet  changed 
circumstances.  I 

Last  fall,  in  a  trip  which  took  me  to 
Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  East  Germany,  and 
Yugoslavia,  I  hade  a  chance  to  see  and  hear 
firsthand  about  the  changes  in  eastern 
Europe. 

All  over  eastern  Europe  I  was  told  about 
the  revolution  in  economic  thinking  that  is 
taking  place. 

Czechoslovakia  will  start  on  a  new  eco- 
nomic program  of  decentralization  this  year, 
and  hopes  to  have  it  completaQy  effective  by 
1970.  The  new  scheme  is  largely  the  creation 
of  Dr.  Ota  Sik,  director  of  the  Economic  In- 
stitute of  the  Czechoslovak  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

When  I  visited  his  office  in  Prague,  he  must 

have  seen  my  eyes  rest  on  the  set  of  Karl 
Marx'  works  on  the  shelf  behind  his  desk: 

"Are  you  wondering  about  what  Marx  has 
to  do  with  my  cotmtry's  new  economic  pro- 
gram— balanced  budgets,  sound  money, 
economy  in  government,  deoentralized  de- 
cisionmaking by  the  individual  enterprise, 
use  of  the  price  system,  and  profit  by  the  in- 
dividual firm  to  determine  how  resources  are 
allocated?  You  see,  Marxism  is  a  dynamic 
and  revolutionary  system.  It  did  not  stop 
evolving  with  Marx'  death.  Your  hero  Is 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  built  his  society  on  a 
sturdy  yeomanry  and  feared  the  masses  that 
would  populate  your  cities — yet  you  have  no 
difficulty  in  adapting  Jefferson  to  your  world 
of  today.    Why  can't  we  adapt,  too?" 

Dr.  Silk  anticipates  that  the  new  system 
will  cause  some  dislocations.  He  expects  it 
to  face  resistance  from  those  factory  man- 
agers who  fear  comp)etition  because  of  their 
own  failings.  But  the  program  has  party 
support,  he  said,  and  he  believes  it  will 
succeed. 

Yugoslavia's  brand  of  socialism  is  ex- 
tremely pragmatic.  It  is  apparently  willing 
to  discard  almost  all  Socialist  trappings  ex- 
cept the  collective  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production. 

In  the  Government's  1965  financial  plan, 
900  billion  dinars  is  earmarked  for  basic  capi- 
tal investment.  But  only  250  billion  is  to 
be  made  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
rest  will  be  supplied  by  the  Yugoslavian 
banking  mechanism. 

Banks  charge  interest,  and  are  prepared 
to  lend  to  whatever  enterpriBe  can  pay  the 
interest  charge.  "Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
Government- controlled  banks  would  Invest 
in  a  frivolous  and  unnecessary  project.  Just 
because  the  firm  wanting  the  loan  is  able 
to  pay  the  Interest  charge?"  I  asked  Dr. 
Nikola  Mincev,  general  director  of  the  Yugo- 
slavian Institute  for  Economic  Planning, 

"Certainly,"  he  replied,  "We  have  learned 
that  even  the  best  plan  cannot  deal  with 
every  aspect  of  a  living  society.  For  instance, 
a  nongovernmental  group  is  building  a 
brandnew  football  stadium  in  Belgrade  Just 
across  the  street  from  a  perfectly  good  exist- 
ing football  stadium.  But  we  prefer  one 
football  stadium  too  many  to  rigid  planning 
that  prohibits  everything  someone  believes 
Isnt  the  best  use  of  resources. 

"Prices.  Interest,  and  wages  are  increas- 
ingly being  set  by  market  forees  rather  than 


by  Belgrade.  The  purpose  of  our  7-year 
plan  Is  to  create  an  atmosphere  and  to  set 
guidelines,  not  to  tell  an  independent  pro- 
ducer what  to  produce,  or  how  much  to  sell 
his  product  for,  and  how  to  invest  his  profit." 
Hungary  has  also  embarked  on  a  course  of 
economic  liberalization.  When  I  visited  the 
Agricultural  Research  Station  at  Marton- 
vasar  near  Lake  Balaton,  Dr.  Sandor  Rajki, 
the  vigorous  young  geneticist  who  heads  up 
the  station,  described  the  current  Hungarian 
system  of  fostering  household  plots  for  farm- 
ers and  of  providing  profit  Incentives  for 
cooperatives,  "Now  the  Russians  seem  to 
be  coming  around  to  our  point  of  view," 
he  added  with  satisfaction. 

Each  country  claims  the  new  economics 
as  its  own.  "We  in  Yugoslavia  differ  sharply 
from  other  Communist  countries,"  said  Dr. 
Jose  BrileJ,  leading  member  of  the  Yugoslav 
Parliament  and  president  of  the  Executive 
Council's  Committee  for  Foreign  Economic 
Relations.  "We  no  longer  draw  economic 
plans  in  the  classical  Marxist  sense." 

"Czechs  think  things  out  carefully,  but 
once  they  decide  upon  a  course  they  move 
ahead  on  it  steadily."  said  Dr.  Miroslav 
Ruzek,  chief  of  the  U.S.  desk  at  the  Czech 
foreign  office.  "We  have  recognized  the  de- 
fects of  our  older  system  and  have  decided 
to  make  changes.  We  will  now  go  further 
than  the  other  countries  of  Eastern  Europe." 
And  Professor  Imre  VaJda.  economist  of 
the  University  of  Budapest,  told  me,  "Hun- 
gary is  2  years  ahead  of  the  Czechs  in  de- 
centralizing our  economy." 

Will  all  this  economic  liberalization  lead 
to  liberalization  generally — in  speech,  the 
press,  an  Independent  Parliament,  trade  and 
travel?  Everywhere  the  answer  I  got  was 
yes.  In  Prague.  Dr.  Rtizek  talked  about  eco- 
nomic liberalization  as  a  "process  to  broaden 
and  deepen  democracy,  and  to  cultivate  pub- 
lic opinion." 

Members  of  the  Czech  Parliament  with 
whom  I  met  were  quite  proud  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  no  longer  entirely  a  rubber 
stamp. 

What  did  they  mean?  I  asked.  They  re- 
plied that  they  had  recently  overturned  a 
Government  position  on  the  tax  on  motor 
vehicles.  I  checked,  and  found  they  had 
indeed. 

And  the  giant  statue  of  Stalin  in  Prague 
has  come  down.  A  new  generation  of  young- 
er party  leaders  is  coming  to  power. 

In  Hungary,  the  ruthless  suppression 
which  followed  the  unsuccessful  uprising  of 
October  1956,  has  given  way  to  a  more  mod- 
erate course. 

Liberalized  travel  regulations  permitted 
more  than  a  quarter  million  Hungarians  to 
travel  to  the  West  during  the  last  2  years. 
Practically  all  returned.  Indeed,  a  high  Hun- 
garian official  of  whom  I  asked.  "When  will 
you  tear  down  your  barbed  wire  checkpoints 
at  the  border?"  replied  that  he  thought  they 
could  do  this  soon  if  conditions  continue  to 
improve. 

Food  is  good  and  plentiful  in  Hungary: 
Hungarians  have  one  of  the  highest  caloric 
intakes  in  the  world,  and  a  high  rate  of 
ulcers.  Voice  of  America  and  Radio  Free 
Europe  broadcasts  go  unjammed.  The  Ford 
Foundation  has  a  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram, with  both  Ford  and  the  Hungarians 
doing  the  selecting  of  Hungarian  students. 

In  Belgrade,  Dr.  Slavko  Komar,  Member 
of  Parliament  and  chairman  of  its  Commit- 
tee for  the  Economic  Plan,  thought  that  de- 
centralization—he felt  that  "de-etatization" 
would  be  a  more  accurate  term — would  lead 
to  more  political  freedom,  too. 

Just  as  there  has  been  liberalization  in 
economic  arrangements,  and  more  opportu- 
nity to  enjoy  human  rights,  so  Eastern  Eu- 
rope is  showing  less  dependence  on  Moscow, 
Yugoslavia,  defected  in  1949  and  has  not 
been  a  bloc  member  since. 


Rumania  recently  told  Russia  that  she  re- 
jected the  role  as  supplier  of  raw  material 
to  the  other  Communist  countries,  and 
would  buUd  her  own  industries  U  she  chose. 

Albania,  whUe  still  Stalinist  at  home,  broke 
relations  with  Moscow  3  years  ago  and  sides 
vrith  Communist  China. 

Bulgaria  and  East  Germany  alone  seem  to 
remain  firmly  under  Moscow  tutelage. 
II 

Greater  freedom  for  the  East  Europeans  in 
their  economic  life.  In  the  exercise  of  their 
human  rights,  and  In  their  relationship  with 
Moscow  seems  to  me  to  be  what  we  want. 

In  the  first  place,  it  means  a  more  tolerable 
life  for  the  Hungarians,  the  Czechs,  the 
Slovaks,  and  the  other  bloc  peoples. 

Quite  apart  from  the  welfare  of  the  East 
Europeans  themselves,  liberalizing  their  re- 
gimes hastens  the  day  when  an  overall  Euro- 
pean   settlement   can   be   attempted. 

Tlie  problem  of  a  divided  Berlin,  and  of  a 
divided  East  and  West  Germany,  can  only  be 
settled  In  the  context  of  an  all-European 
settlement.  Such  a  settlement  will  be  a 
whole  lot  easier  If  nations  are  not  too  sharply 
divided  along  the  old  Iron  Curtain,  If  there 
are  some  real  possibilities  of  a  troop  thin-out 
and  arms  control  for  all  of  Europe,  If  trade 
is  expanded  so  that  the  economies  of  middle 
Europe  are  oriented  both  East  and  West,  if 

human    rights    are    protected    at   least   in    a 
rudimentary  way. 

What  can  the  United  States  do  to  hasten 
the  process  of  liberalization  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope? Based  upon  my  on-the-spot  observa- 
tions last  fall,  the  most  important  single  ac- 
tion we  could  take  Is  In  trade.  Trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Eastern  Europe  Is 
practically  nonexistent  today  by  reason  of 
two  p>olicles: 

1.  Except  for  Poland  and  Yug06la\ia.  the 
United  States  denies  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  Imports  from  Elastem  Europ)ean 
countries.  This  means  that  U.S.  tariffs  on 
most  Eastern  Etirop^an  goods  are  prohibi- 
tively high. 

2.  There  is  an  almost  complete  embargo 
on  goods  moving  from  the  United  States  to 
Eastern  Europe. 

This  restriction  is  meant  to  limit  the  war 
potential  of  EJastern  Europe.  And,  because 
almost  anything  useful  to  a  modem  nation 
increases  Its  strength  In  war,  the  restriction 
has  become  very  broad. 

By  our  almost  total  embargo  we  accom- 
plish two  things,  neither  of  which  is  in  oiir 
best  interest:  (1)  we  help  to  keep  the  econ- 
omies of  the  Bfistem  Eluropean  countries 
oriented  to  and  dependent  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  (2)  we  lose  business  while  the 
Eastern  Ehiropeans  get  the  goods  from  the 
British,  French,  or  Germans. 

Thus  the  embargo  hurts  principally  the 
United  States;  economically  through  the  loss 
of  business;  politically,  through  the  loss  of 
an  opportimlty  to  Influence  the  orientation 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

I  believe  that  Congress  would  be  wise  to 
give  the  President  more  flexibility  on  both 
aspects  of  trade.  We  should  permit  the  Pres- 
ident to  remove  the  discrimination,  where 
he  sees  fit  In  our  tariffs  against  Eastern  Euro- 
pean goods.  Equally,  we  should  permit  the 
President  discretion,  on  all  but  really  mili- 
tary aiid  strategic  goods,  to  lift  the  embargo 
on  shipments  to  Eastern  Europe. 

But  we  would  make  a  mistake  if  we  granted 
governmental  long-term  (5  years  or  more) 
credits.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  giving 
the  Communist  bloc  foreign  aid. 

Concessions  by  us  should  be  used  to  en- 
courage more  Independence  from  Moscow. 
and  more  political  and  economic  freedom. 
Concessions  should  surely  not  be  granted  all 
at  once,  or  to  every  country.  And  in  the 
event  to  too  much  backsliding  restrictions 
have  to  be  reinstated. 

Along  with  trade  liberalization  can  come 
increasing  cultural  and  social  exchanges. 
On  balance,  we  are  better  off  opening  these 


windows  In  the  Iron  Curtain  than  we  are 
keeping  them  tightly  closed. 

This  Increased  exchange  of  goods,  people, 
and  Ideas  between  West  and  East  can  pave 
the  way  for  the  middle  E^urope  that  we  seek 
when  the  nightmare  ends  and  the  Iron 
Curtain  disappears.  That  middle  Europe 
envisages  a  Germany  peacefully  reunited;  a 
Poland  and  the  other  lands  to  the  east  secure 
in  its  borders  and  protected  against  German 
revisionism;  and  a  whole  region  in  which  the 
brotherhood  of  man  dominates  life  and 
thought. 

In  our  democracy,  ideas  about  foreign  pol- 
icy can  originate  among  the  people  as  often 
as  they  do  in  Washlng^ton.  Here  in  Mil- 
waukee the  Poles  and  the  Germans  have  lived 
amiably  side  by  side  for  a  century.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  world  have  these  two  diverse  peo- 
ples collaborated  more  fruitfully  to  build  a 
commonwealth.  Here  a  Lewandowski  heads 
our  school  of  art,  and  a  Baotsche  our  State 
university;  a  Zablockl  represents  the  south 
side,  and  a  Reuss  the  north. 

So  here  in  MUwaukee  It  Is  fitting  to  pro- 
pose that  the  United  States  adopt  as  a 
cornerstone  of  its  European  policy  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Germans  and  the  Poles  (to- 
gether with  their  neighbors  the  Slavs  and 
Magyars).  I  am  prepared  to  work  long  and 
hard  at  this  reconciliation.  It  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  ovir  other  efforts  for  a  Just, 
peaceful  and  lasting  settlement  in  Europe. 

In  the  last  15  years,  the  age-old  animosity 
between  Germany  and  France  has  been 
largely  healed.  In  the  next  15  years,  let  the 
United  States  play  the  same  healing  role  to- 
ward ancient  hatreds  between  East  and  West. 
If  the  Germans  and  the  Poles  can  be  brothers 
on  either  side  of  the  Menomonee  River,  they 
can  be  brothers  on  either  side  of  the  Oder. 

Let  our  European  policy  rise  above  the 
tiresome  parochialism  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, the  excessive  concentration  on  NATO, 
the  distracting  business  of  always  reacting  to 
President  de  GauUe's  latest  .  breath  taker. 
Let  us  Instead  raise  a  standard  to  which  men 

of  good  will  everywhere  may  repair:  the  re- 
conciliation of  Germany  and  Poland,  and 
then  of  West  and  East. 


Teenagers  Bridge  East,  West 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF   NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27, 1965 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  Easter  recess  in  my  home  district 
it  came  to  my  attention  that  the  spirit 
of  ecumenism  is  at  work  among  teenagers 
there,  who  are  bridging  the  gap  between 
religion  and  cultures  in  a  youth  pilot 
project  conducted  by  young  Presbyterians 
and  members  of  the  Eastern  Christian 
Church. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  Members'  at- 
tention to  an  article  tn  tJie  Record  of 
Hackensack,  N,J.,  by  Wilma  Supik.  reli- 
gion editor,  which  aptly  describes  this 
worthy  venture  in  brotherhood. 

[FromSjhe  Hackensack  (N,J.)  Record. 
]p       Apr.  24.  1965] 
Religion     in    Suburbia — Teenagers    Brdxie 
East,    West;     Greek    Orthodox.    Presby- 
terians  in  Dialog 

(By  Wllma  Supik.  religion  editor) 
Last  night  at  the  Greek  Church  of  the  As- 
cension in  Falrvlew  a  group  of  wide-eyed 
Presbyterian  youth,  accustomed  to  simple 
rites,  looked  on  as  Orthodox  Christians  litur- 
gically  reenacted  the  bvirlal  of  Christ. 

Yesterday  was  Holy  or  Great  Friday  for 


Eastern  Christians,  and  the  Paramus  teen- 
agers were  attending  the  lamentations  serv- 
ice as  part  of  a  Presbyterian  Gteek  Orthodox 
ecumenical  youth  pilot  project. 

The  interchange,  which  began  on  April  4 
at  the  manse  of  Trinity  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Paramus,  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  Commission  on 
Ecumenical  Relations,  Youth  Department; 
and  the  Department  of  Youth  Work  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North  and 
South  America. 

a  new  experience 

Over  a  period  of  a  month,  the  young  people 
wUl  have  met  on  six  occasions,  at  services, 
in  study,  and  In  fellowship.  About  30  high 
school  youths  are  participating,  and.  accord- 
ing to  the  Reverend  Robert  Hugh  Reed,  pastor 
of  Trinity  Church,  are  undergoing  a  new 
experience  In  ecvunenlsm. 

On  the  Greek  Orthodox  Palm  Sunday — 
which  was  the  Western  Easter  Sunday — ^the 
Reverend  Socrates  Tsamutalis,  pastor  of  the 
Falrvlew  Church,  explained  the  meaning  of 
Orthodox  Holy  Week  to  the  visiting  youths. 
Earlier,  the  Presbyterian  teenagers  attended 
the  Greek  Palm  Sunday  services.  At  an  AprU 
11  session  Father  Socrates  explained  Greek 
Orthodox  belief  to  his  young  guests  and  also 
took  them  on  a  tour  of  his  church,  showing 
them  the  church  icons  and  holy  Ixx^es. 

"■WHO  IS  JESUS?" 

Greek  Orthodox  youth  are  also  learning 
about  Protestantism  in  this  first  project  of 
its  iLind  in  the  United  States.  At  the  open- 
ing session  in  Paramus,  Pastor  Reed,  for  years 
active  in  the  Protestant  unity  movement  an/h^ 
In  Catholic-Protestant  dialog,  discusSed  fv 
the  conunon  sources  of  revelation — the  Bible 
and  tradition.  After  the  talk,  the  youth 
broke  into  small  buzz  groups,  probing  ques- 
tions like:  What  is  the  Christian  faith?  Is 
the  Christian  faltii  impcHiAnt  to  mankind? 
What  is  the  Bible,  what  does  it  say,  what  does 
it  mean  to  teenagers?  Who  is  Jesus,  what 
did  he  do? 

The  Greek  Orthodox  youth  also  attended 
a  Presbyterian  Holy  Week  service  at  Olen 
School,  Ridge  wood,  on  Maundy  Thursday. 
Pastor  Reed  outlined  the  service  of  the  Last 
Supper,  and  Greek  youth  saw  how  their  new 
Protestant  friends  receive  the  sacrament  of 
holy  communion. 

MAT  2  WRAPUP 

Supervising  the  pUot  project  have  been  the 
Reverend  Kyoji  Biuna,  executive  secretary  of 
the  OfBce  of  Youth  Relations.  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  John  Maheras,  director  of 
the  Youth  Department  of  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Archdiocese  of  North  and  South  America. 

Also  participating  in  concurrent  exchanges 
have  been  youth  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Lyndhurst,  and  St.  Nicholas  Church, 
Newark;  and  the  Claremont  Presbyterian 
Church,  Jersey  City,  and  St.  Demetrtos 
Church.  Jersey  City. 

On  May  2  the  Presbyterian  and  Greek 
Orthodox  young  people  wiU  get  together  at 
the  Paramus  manse  to  take  stock  of  their 
pioneer  project. 

Both  Father  Socrates  and  Pastor  Reed 
know  the  youths  have  learned  much  about 
the  others'  traditions.  They  are  also  hopeful 
that  the  encounter  with  each  other  will  bring 
them  all  closer  to  Jesus  Christ. 


"The  Feigner" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27. 1965 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
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the  Record.  I  Include  the  loUowlng 
poem  entiUed  "The  Feigner,"  by  Harold 
Hufiford.  who  Is  retired  as  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Archives: 

Thk  Feignee  , 

I've  never  seen  the  Rockies 

With  their  crowns  of  shining  snow; 
Nor  have  I  seen  our  national  parks 

With  their  wonders  all  a'glow; 
I've  never  taken  too  much  time 

My  land's  beauties  to  applaud. 
But.  dear  friend,  I'll  have  you  know 

That  I  have  been  "abrawd." 

Why  bother  with  the  breadbasket 

That  feeds  the  world  and  me? 
Why  stay  with  good  "Old  Glory" 

As  it  waves  unfurled  and  free? 
I  take  these  things  for  granted. 

And  my  feelings  stay  unthawed. 
But  they  warm  up  away  from  home, 

So,  perforce,  I  go  "abrawd." 

America   Just  treats   me   swell. 

And  provides  fine  living,  too; 
I  fare  much  better  here,  you  know, 

But  I  don't  like  the  view; 
I  spend  my  dough  in  foreign  lands 

That  our  coffers  much  have  gnawed, 
Where  they  also  spend  my  taxes 

That  have,  likewise,  gone  "abrawd." 

The  Pilgrims  and  the  pioneers 

Iiooked  forward,   up,   and  out; 
They  came  to  this  new  country 

O'er  the  ocean's  trackless  route 
To  find  a  new  life,  rich  and  free. 

From  Old  World  ways  \miawed. 
To  build  the  greatest  of  great  nations. 

And  so  they  came  abroad. 

But.  now,  soft  offspring  lolling  free, 

Midst  fruits  of  their  hot  sweat. 
Feel  that  this  Nation's   getting  old. 

And  like  spoiled  children  fret; 
So,  like  the  aged  who  dwell  on  youth 

Of  which  they're  often  "Jawed," 
They  think  'way  back  to  ancient  times. 

So  they  go  back  "abrawd." 

I  think  as  they — home's  commonplace; 

I  must  acquire  veneer; 
I  must  try  to  be  exotic. 

And   foreign   things   revere; 
And  talk  about  old  castles,  chefs. 

And  strange  foods  that  I  have  "chawed." 
I  must  feign  that  "cultured  touch." 

So.  I  must  go  "abrawd." 

Nonchalant,  with  half-closed  eyes. 

I'll  tilt  my  head  with  ease,  ^--^ 

And  in  soft  voice  I'll  utter  words 

My  vanity  to  please; 
A  club  or  two  may  beckon  me 

And  it  oer  them  I'll  "lawd," 
A'tellin'  "bout  tliat  "Plzzah  Towah" 

A'leanin'  "hahd"  "abrawd." 

And,  furthermore,  you  can  be  sure 

That  it  wiU  be  great  fun 
A'telUn'  Tx)Ut  spaghetti  fields 

A'wavln'  in  the  sun! 
Of  how  I  "blew"  that  Matterhorn 

Whose  notes  us  all  have  awed. 
And  of  grape  Juice  a'squirtin"  up 

Twixt  trampers"  toes  "abrawd!" 

Oh,  what  a  mixed  up  world  this  is — 

How  \Ce  do  deprecate 
The  countless  blessings  here  at  home 

That  we  don't  appreciate; 
We've  got  to  climb  that  fence  so  high 

Into  other  fields  to  laud 
What  they  have  got,  ignore  our  own. 

So,  we  must  go  "abrawd." 

To  "go  abroad"  means  other  things 

Such  aa  "to  go  astray;" 
And  with  our  dollars  flowing  out 

Let's  reduce  this  needless  play 
Of  tryln'  to  feign  a  finish  that 

Could  be  no  more  than  fraud. 
And  keep  some  dollars  here  at  home 

For  enough  have  gone  "abrawd!" 

Harold   Hufforo. 
June  1961. 


Human. Relations  and  Human  Rights  in 
Alabama      | 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1965 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Birmingham  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  I  am  deeply  proud  of  the 
statement  of  priniciples  that  this  body 
recently  joined  in  endorsing  regarding 
human  relations  and  human  riglits  in 
Alabama.    As  I  have  repeatedly  main- 
tained on  the  floor  of  this  House  and 
elsewhere,   people  of  my  State   are   in 
overwhelming  majority  fairmlnded  and 
law  abiding  Americans,  and  among  the 
finest  citizens  of  this  land.    Bad  press 
sustained  over  a  long  period  of  time  has 
created   the   false   impression  that   the 
criminal  acts  of  a  vicious  minority  within 
the     South   are   representative   of   the 
whole  South.    In  forceful  answer  to  this 
libelous  image  and  in  confirmation  of 
my  own  appraisal  of  my  fellow  Alabam- 
ians.  the  business  community  of  Ala- 
bama spoke  up  last  week  in.  no  uncertain 
terms.    The  statement  of  priciples  in- 
cluded herein  was  signed  by  many  local 
chambers  under  the  leadership  of  the 
State   chamber  of  commerce,  Alabama 
Bankers  Association,  Associated  Indus- 
tries of  Alabama,  and  Alabama  Manu- 
facturers Association.    It  is  with  deep 
pride  and  profound  gratitude  to  the  busi- 
nessmen of  Alabama  that  I  place  in  the 
Record  the  full  text  of  this  fine  state- 
ment: 
"What  We  Believe  and  Where  We  Stand" 


In  light  of  recent  developments  in  Ala- 
bama, we  feel  that  the  business  community 
has  an  obligation  to  speak  ©ut  for  what  it 
believes  to  be  right. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Alabama, 
like  other  responsible  citizens  throughout  out 
Nation,  believe  in  law  and  order,  and  in  the 
fair  and  just  treatment  of  all  their  fellow 
citizens.  They  believe  in  obedience  to  the 
law  regardless  of  their  personal  feelings 
about  its  specific  merits.  They  believe  in  the 
basic  human  dignity  of  all  people  of  all 
races. 

We  Intend  to  continue  working  diligently 
for  the  full  development  of  Alabama,  the 
welfare  of  its  people,  and  the  maintenance  of 
conditions  favorable  to  the  creation  of  an 
economy  which  will  benefit  every  citizen. 

For  these  reasons,  we  feel  that  we  must 
publicly  declare  and  reaffii-m  what  we  believe 
and  where  we  stand. 

First,  we  believe  in  the  full  protection  and 
opportunity  under  the  law  of  all  our  citizens, 
both  Negro  and  white.  Just  as  we  feel  every 
Alabamian  inherently  has  tbe  right  of  pro- 
tection, so  does  every  Alabp.mian  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  uphold  the  law.  We  deplore 
equally  public  demonstrations  which  violate 
the  law,  and  the  actions  of  those  who  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.  There  are 
proper  procedures  for  expressing  protest  in  a 
lawful  manner.  Just  as  there  are  procedures 
for  restraining  those  who  would  violate  the 
law. 

We  believe  in  the  basic  American  heritage 
of  voting,  and  in  the  right  of  every  eligible 
citizen  to  register  and  to  cast  his  ballot.  We 
believe,  however,  that  qualification  of  pros 


though  some  may  question  the  wisdom  of 
particular  laws.  Such  a  law  is  the  recently 
enacted  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  many 
of  otir  citizens  feel  contains  many  unjust  and 
improper  provisions.  We  do,  however,  have 
an  obligation  to  abide  by  it,  and  this  we  will 
do.  Where  injustices  or  inequities  ;tre  Indi- 
cated, we  will  seek  relief  through  proper  ana 
legal  channels. 

Our  Stat*  is  faced  specifically  with  com- 
pliance with  title  VII  of  this  law  which  goes 
into  effect  shortly.  This  provides  for  non- 
discrimination in  employment  and  will  call 
for  some  adjustments.  While  many  of  our 
employers  have  been  in  compliance  with  these 
provisions  for  some  time,  we  call  on  business 
leaders  all  over  the  State  to  provide  leader- 
ship in  this  matter. 

We  believe  that  communication  between 
different  elements  of  our  society  must  be 
maintained.  We  urge  leaders  of  both  races  to 
improve  aven\ies  of  communication  and  un- 
derstand. While  this  has  been  done  success- 
fully in  many  local  communities,  we  suggest 
that  consideration  be  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  positive  new  vehicles  for  communica- 
tions between  the  races  throughout  all  the 

Stite. 

We  believe  that  an  expanding  economy  will 
benefit  all  of  our  people.  This  wiU  provide 
more  Jobs  and  greater  Income,  thus  raising 
the  standard  of  living  for  all  of  our  citizens— 
both  Negro  and  white. 

We  believe  that  an  ever  increasing  level  of 
education  is  an  important  objective.  This 
will  better  equip  our  citizens  to  take  advan- 
tage of  job  opportunities  and  to  become  qual- 
ified voters. 

We  believe  in  Alabama,  have  confidence  in 
its  future,  and  call  upon  all  of  its  citizens  to 
Join  together  in  working  for  the  attainment 
of  these  objectives  and  the  solution  of  the 
manv  problems  facing  us. 

Alabama  State  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Alabama  Bankers  Association;  Associ- 
ated Indtistrles  of  Alabama;  Alabama 
Textile  Manufacttuers  Association; 
Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Mobile  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Mont- 
gomery Chamber  of  Commerce;  Hunts- 
ville  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Alexander 
City  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Anda- 
Itisia  Chamber  of  Commerce:;  An- 
nlston  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Cullman  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Decatur  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Florence  Chaml>er  of  Commerce; 
Gadsden  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Jas- 
per Chamber  of  Commerce;  Muscle 
Shoals  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Ope- 
lika  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Sylacauga 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Troy  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Tuscaloosa  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Association  of  Huntsville 
Area  Contractors. 


Judge    Sidney   C.   Mize 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27, 1965 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day morning,  April  26,  1965,  in  his  be- 
loved hometown  of  Gulfport,  Miss.,  a 
great  jurist  and  a  noble  man,  Judge  Sid- 
ney C.  Mize,  a  district  Federal  judge  for 
28  years,  died  at  the  age  of  77. 

Judge  Mize  was  truly  one  of  the  finest 
characters   that   it  has   ever  been  my 
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Harrison  County  and  I  was  a  young  dis- 
trict attorney.  That  acquaintance  grew 
into  a  long  friendship  which  will  always 
be  a  pleasant  memory. 

Few  men  ix>ssess  more  than  one  out- 
standing virtue  but  Sidney  Mize  was  the 
beneficiary  of  many.  He  was  an  out- 
standing lawyer  and  jurist;  possessed  of 
a  keen  mind;  a  noble  Christian  char- 
acter: devoid  of  the  common  sins  of  man. 
Moreover  he  was  a  devoted  husband  and 
father  and  a  friend  to  mankind.  He  was 
the  most  democratic  Federal  jurist  I 
have  ever  known.  He  was  compassionate 
to  the  extent  that  he  was  sometimes 
criticized  because  of  his  leniency  in  met- 
ing out  punishment  to  those  who  were 
convicted  of  crimes  in  his  court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  Benjamin  H.  Hill  in 
1874  paid  an  everlasting  and  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  inimitable  and 
illustrious  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  Among 
other  commendations  were  the  following : 

He  was  a  foe  without  hate;  a  friend  with- 
out treachery;  a  soldier  without  cruelty:  a 
victor  without  oppression;  and  a  victim  with- 
out murmuring. 

He  was  a  public  officer  without  vices;  a 
private  citizen  without  wrong;  a  neighbor 
without  reproach;  a  Christian  without  hy- 
pocrisy;  and  a  man  without  guile. 

He  was  obedient  to  authority  as  a  servant, 
and  royal  In  authority  as  a  true  king. 

He  was  gentle  as  a  woman  in  life;  modest 
and  pure  as  a  virgin  In  thought;  watchful  as 
a  Roman  vestal  in  duty;  submissive  to  law 
as  Socrates,  and  grand  in  battle  as  Achilles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  longtime,  intimate 
friend,  I  can  truthfully  state  that  these 
tributes  to  the  great  Lee  could  well  and 
appropriately  apply  to  my  departed 
friend.  Sidney  C.  Mize.  His  loss  to  his 
famUy,  his  State,  his  Nation,  and  to  the 
law,  as  well  as  to  his  friends  will  be  most 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  replace. 


More  Caution,  Less  Speed  Badly  Needed 
ai  Congress  Rushes  Welfare  Legislation 


Ity  that  must  be  preserved. 

We  believe  in  obedience  to  the  law,  even 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27, 1965 

Ml-.  HARVEJY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
News  of  April  20 : 
More  Caution,  Less  Speed  Badly  Needed  as 

Congress  Rushes  Welpare  Legislation 

When  Congress  buckles  back  down  to  work 
following  its  short  Easter  recess  It  is  to  be 
boped  that  many  of  the  legislators  will  re- 
turn to  Washington  in  a  somewhat  more 
thoughtful  mood  than  has  been  indicated  up 
to  now  during  the  current  session. 

Prom  what  has  happened  since  the  session 
convened  last  January,  this  Congress  has 
given  no  Indication  whatsoever  that  It  has  a 
■nind  of  Its  own  in  deciding  what  Is  good 
and  what  is  bad  in  the  way  of  legislation. 
It  has  been  under  the  thumb  and  under  the 
influence  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson  to 
such  an  extent  that  already  the  term  of 
"rubberstamp"  is  not  only  deserved,  but  is 
somewhat  conservative  In  describing  the 
manner  in  which  the  legislators  are  breaking 


all  speed  records  in  doing  the  exact  bidding 
of  the  White  House. 

If  the  Nation  was  faced  with  some  kind  of 
an  emergency  situation  which  d^nanded 
quick  subservience  to  White  House  demands 
there  might  be  some  excuse  for  the  way  Con- 
gress has  been  performing.  But  there  is  no 
domestic  emergency  facing  the  country.  The 
Nation  is  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous  condi- 
tion and  under  this  circumstance  there  is  no 
need  for  Congress  to  cast  aside  its  traditional 
constitutional  role  in  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances  and  to  act  like  a  trained  seal 
jumping  through  a  hoop  every  time  the 
President  snaps  his  fingers. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  manner  in 
which  the  medicare  bill  was  ramrodded 
through  the  lower  House.  Here  was  a  bill 
that  will  greatly  aflect  virtually  every  person 
in  this  country  in  one  way  or  another.  It 
will  sharply  increase  the  social  security  taxes 
of  millions  of  wage  earners  and  will  initiate 
a  Government  welfare  program  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  once  it  is  put  into  effect  there 
can  be  no  tiuning  back. 

How  much  debate  was  given  to  this  meas- 
ure in  the  lower  House?  The  debate  lasted 
Just  a  couple  of  dL&ys  and  was  conducted 
luider  ground  rvdea  which  barred  any  amend- 
ments to  the  proposed  bill  and  which  left 
House  Members  in  a  position  of  either  ai>- 
proving  the  bill  exactly  as  it  was  presented 
or  of  being  labeled  as  a  foe  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens. 

Under  the  circumstances  there  weren't  too 
many  House  Members  courageous  enough  to 
stand  up  and  buck  the  steamroller  tactics 
employed  by  administration  lieutenants.  So, 
like  a  trained  chorus  of  "yes  men,"  a  great 
majority  of  the  House  Members  meekly  voted 
their  approval  of  a  precedent  shattering 
piece  of  legislation  which  wiU  require  an  out- 
lay of  a  minimum  of  $6  bilUon  a  year  to  start 
with  and  the  cost  of  which  in  future  years 
nobody  can  even  accurately  predict. 

The  medicare  bill,  however.  Is  but  one 
example  of  this  almost  frantic  haste  by  House 
Members  to  kneel  at  the  throne  of  President 
Johnson.  The  new  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill  is  another  piece  of  legislation  with 
precedent-shattering  and  tremendously 
costly  ramifications.  It  marks  a  radical  de- 
parture from  previous  aid  to  education  bills 
in  that  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  it 
puts  the  Federal  Government  In  the  position 
of  doling  out  Federal  funds  to  private  and 
public  schools  alike.  In  past  years  the  argu- 
ment in  Congress  was  long  and  bitter  on  this 
point  but  this  time  the  congressional  skids 
were  greased  to  the  extent  there  was  virtually 
no  opposition. 

Then  we  have  the  voting  rights  biU  which 
was  spawned  in  an  atmosphere  of  political 
expediency  and  which  carries  with  it  so  many 
obnoxious  and  punitive  assaults  against 
traditional  rights  long  held  by  the  individual 
States  that  Its  constitutionality  is  sharply 
in  question.  Yet.  here  again,  the  virtually 
mesmerizing  Influence  of  President  Johnson 
on  the  Congress  is  being  used  with  such  ap- 
parent success  that  only  a  mere  handful  of 
southern  legislators  seem  willing  to  stand 
up  and  oppose  what  amounts  to  nothing  less 
than  the  imposition  of  a  Federal  dictator- 
ship over  certain  of  our  States  In  setting 
what  standards  they  must  use  in  passing 
out  the  privilege  of  voting.  Under  this  auto- 
cratic bin  an  Illiterate  who  could  legally  be 
deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  In  New  York 
State  could  not  legally  be  deprived  of  that 
right  In  the  State  of  Virginia.  This  doesn't 
make  a  particle  of  sense  nor  does  it  add  up 
to  justice  or  fair  play,  but  who  cares  about 
such  things  as  these  when  there  are  jwlltlcal 
payoffs  to  be  made  and  minority  groups  to 
be  wooed? 

It  has  been  estimated  that  this  present 
session  of  Congress  has  already  enacted  or  has 
just  about  cleared  for  sure  passage  enough 
new  legislation  of  the  welfare  state  type  to 
increase  spending  next  year  by  $5  billion  and 
over  the  next  few  years  by  some  $30  bUlion. 


That  the  Nation  may  not  be  able  to  afford 
this  kind  of  spending  seems  to  make  no 
difference  to  many  of  our  Congressmen.  The 
Great  Society  philosophy  is  to  spend  now 
and  worry  about  how  to  pay  for  it  later  and 
those  In  Congress  who  are  inclined  to  ques- 
tion this  philosophy  are  warned  what  to  ex- 
pect If  their  opposition  brooks  White  House 
displeasure. 

This  Nation  was  never  meant  to  be  run 
by  a  dictator  In  the  White  House,  yet  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  already  become  the  closest 
thing  to  a  de  facto  dictator  this  Nation  has 
ever  had.  It's  time,  we  think,  for  the  Con- 
gress to  take  a  breather  In  this  business  of 
rubberstamplng  the  President  as  more  cau- 
tion and  less  haste  may  serve  the  Nation  far 
better  In  the  long  run  than  ImfKWing  more 
of  the  Great  Society  upon  us  in  the  quickest 
fashion  possible. 

Jack  W.  Gore. 


A  Bill  To  End  Capital  Panishment  in  tbe 
District  of  Colombia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  the 
sponsor  of  H.R.  559  to  abolish  capital 
punishment  in  the  District  of  Ck>limibia. 
This  bill  has  been  referred  to  my  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colimibia,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  schedule  hearings  on  It  in  the 
very  near  future. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
collea&ues  the  followmg  editorial  sup- 
porting H.R.  559  which  was  broadcast 
over  Station  WTOP  here  In  Washing- 
ton on  April  14  and  15. 1965 : 
A  Bill  To  End  Cafital  Pttnishscent  in  thr 
District  of  Colttmbia 

This  Is  a  WTOP  editorial. 

Congressman  Abraham  Multer's  bill  to 
end  most  capital  punishment  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Is  short  and  to  the  point.  Its 
key  phrases  Is  as  foUows:  "The  punishment 
of  murder  In  the  first  degree  shall  be  life 
Imprisonment.  A  person  convicted  of  first 
degree  murder  and  upon  whom  a  sentence  of 
life  Imprisonment' Is  Imposed  shaU  not  be 
eligible  for  parole  until  the  expiration  of  20 
years  from  the  date  he  commences  to  serve 
his  sentence." 

Sometime  In  May,  Representative  Mul- 
TEB — who  is  chairman  of  House  District  Sub- 
committee No.  3 — hopes  to  hold  public  hear- 
ings on  his  proposal,  taking  testimony  frcan 
a  wide  range  of  witnesses,  including  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners.  We  support  abolition 
of  capital  punishment;  we  think  hearings 
on  the  Multer  bm  should  be  held  as  quickly 
as  feasible;  we  hope  that  the  evidence  pre- 
sented at  that  time  wlU  lead  Congress  to  do 
away  with  virtually  all  executions  In  this 
Federal  city. 

District  law  provides  the  death  penalty  for 
murder,  rape,  and  for  causing  death  by  plac- 
ing obstructions  on  a  railroad  or  street  rail- 
way. Federal  law  which  applies  nation- 
wlde-rhot  just  for  the  District — provides 
capital  punishment  for  a  variety  of  offenses. 
Including  treason,  wartime  espionage,  and 
kidnaping.  These,  of  course,  are  distinct 
from  crimes  falling  under  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice. 

It  Is  our  present  view  that  the  District 
should  be  exempted  from  all  capital  punish- 
ment, except  possibly  for  treason  and  war- 
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time  espionage.  The  time  has  come,  we 
think,  for  Washington,  D.C.  to  Join  the  12 
States  which  already  have  renounced  a  bsu*- 
barlc    form    of    retribution   posing   as   law 

enforcement.     

This  was   a   WTOP   editorial,   Jack   Jurey 
speaking  for  WTOP. 


Chelmsford  Man  Teaching  English 
in  Ethiopia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27, 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  hear  of  the  activities 
of  our  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  From  the 
fifth  district  in  Massachusetts  many 
young  men  and  women  have  joined  the 
Peace  Corps  and  have  performed  exem- 
plary service  for  their  country  and  for 
the  people  they  serve  abroad. 

One  such  student  is  Peter  Goodwill  of 
Chelmsford,  Mass.  Mr.  Groodwill  is 
teaching  In  Ethiopia  in  the  province  of 
Adis  Quala.  He  teaches  English  and  also 
assists  with  intramural  sports.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  engaged  in  developing  a  text- 
book for  use  in  the  classroom  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis. 

Mr.  Goodwill  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  the  commitment  of  modern 
youth  to  the  progress  of  people  all  over 
the  world.  He  Is  a  credit  to  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Goodwill,  who  en- 
couraged his  participation  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  to  his  community. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  Mr.  Goodwill's  activities  by  in- 
serting a  recent  article  that  appeared  In 
the  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sun  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Chelmsford   Yotjnq   Man   Teaches   English 
IN  Ethiopia 

(By  James  Goldsmith) 
Chelmsford. — When  Peter  Goodwill  told 
his  parents  the  next  2  years  would  be  the 
longest  Slimmer  of  his  life  he  was  not  Just 
giving  them  a  philosophical  opinion — in  fact, 
this  young  man,  who  Is  working  for  the 
Peace  Corps  In  Ethiopia,  realizes  the  days 
will  be  long  and  the  assignment  difficult. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Goodwill  of  South 
CThelmsford.  the  boy's  parents,  hear  from 
their  son  regularly  and  learn  about  Ethiopia, 
Its  climate,  people  and  Its  future.  This 
young  man  Is  teaching  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  children  English  In  a  Province  named 
Adls  Quala.  He  left  the  States  In  January  for 
Ethiopia  with  130  other  corpsmen  and  Is 
husy  teaching  from  9  a.m.  to  noon  and  then 
classes  are  dismissed  until  2:45  p.m.  because 
of  the  heat.  They  are  resumed  until  5  p.m, 
Mr.  Goodwill's  30-day  vacation  during  the 
summer  will  be  much  like  your  2-week 
vacation;  he  will  travel  and  learn  more  about 
his  host  nation  so  that  he  will  be  more  qual- 
ified to  teach  the  youngsters.  There  are  also 
Peace  Corps  projects  like  building  roads, 
buildings,  and  good  will  among  the  Ethio- 
pians, most  of  whom  are  Christians. 

One  of  the  Interesting  points  that  Mr. 
Goodwill  brought  out  In  a  letter  is  the  chil- 
dren who  he  is  teaching  softball,  naturally 
try  to  kick  the  ball  rather  than  catch  it  as 
they  are  used  to  playing  soccer.  He  Is  grad- 
itally  learning  Arabic  so  that  he  will  be  bet- 


ter able  to  communicate  with  his  students. 
One  of  the  greatest  needs,  acoordlng  to  this 
young  oorpsman.  Is  for  books  which  can  be 
•aaea  in  teaching  English.  He  uses  200  books 
including  encyclopedias  b\rt  more  books  are 
needed:  i.e.,  not  above  the  English  level  of  a 
sixth  grrader  In  America  and  down  to  the 
level  ot  a  second  grader.  Story  books  and 
reference  material  are  badly  needed. 

This  corpsman  Is  working  with  three  other 
volimteers  on  a  60-70  page  book  which  can 
be  vised  in  the  dally  classes.  When  Mrs. 
Goodwill  was  asked  why  her  son  chose  to 
join  the  Peace  Corps  she  replied  that,  "when 
Peter  was  in  his  senior  year  at  Drake  Uni- 
versity, Des  Moines,  Iowa,  he  met  several 
people  who  represented  the  Corps  and  his 
roonunate  Is  now  doing  volunteer  work  in 
BrazU  and  another  friend  Is  working  in 
Africa." 

He  graduated  from  Chelmsford  High 
School  in  1957  where  he  played  football,  bas- 
ketball, and  baseball.  He  was  captain  of  the 
baseball  team  in  his  senior  year  and  was  class 
treasurer.  Later,  Mr.  Goodwill  attended 
Cushlng  Academy  where  he  played  football 
and  was  given  the  Ideal  Cushlng .  Student 
Award.  At  Drake,  where  he  graduated  In 
1964,  he  was  president  of  his  fraternity.  In 
September  last  year,  he  went  to  UCLA  for  3 
months'  Peace  Corps  training  and  spent  2 
weeks  home  at  Christmas  before  embarking 
on  his  assignment. 

Obviously,  his  athletic  ability  coupled  with 
his  educational  background  and  desire  to 
help  other  people  less  fortunate  than  him- 
self were  Important  factors  In  his  selection 
for  this  work.  When  asked  what  her  son  In- 
tended to  do  at  the  end  of  hie  2-year  assign- 
ment In  Ethiopia,  Mrs.  Goodwill  replied  that 
he  may  reenllst,  attend  law  school,  or  take  a 
civilian  Job. 

When  asked  if  the  corpsmen  were  well  re- 
ceived in  Ethiopia,  Mrs.  Goodwill  said  that, 
at  first,  they  were  not  well  received  b\it  now 
the  Ethiopians  are  asking  for  more  corpsmen 
to  help  them  attain  a  better  standard  of  liv- 
ing. When  the  Moslem  or  Christian 
Ethiopian  goes  shopping  he  or  she  doesn't 
go  to  the  nearest  shopping  center;  rather 
they  go  to  the  open  marketplace  and  do 
their  weekly  shopping  as  thejr  pass  from  one 
stand  to  another. 

One  of  the  human  interest  sidelights  of 
Mr.  Ooodwlll's  story  was  told  In  the  class- 
room when  one  of  his  students  asked  the 
teacher  If  he  had  a  sister.  Mr.  Goodwill  an- 
swered "yes"  and  the  student  asked  If  she 
would  like  to  write.  Even  thf^ugh  this  seems 
like  a  small  thing  to  do,  It  can  show  that  the 
people  in  America  do  care  about  people  in 
other  lands.  Thus,  if  you  woiild  like  to  adopt 
a  pen  pal  In  Ethiopia.  Mrs.  Goodwill  will  pass 
along  your  name  to  her  son  and.  perhaps,  a 
rewarding  experience  can  be  forthcoming  for 
both  you  and  a  small  child. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  Include  two  resolutions  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Buffalo  Automobile 
Dealers  Association,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  con- 
cerning the  Federal  excise  tax  on  new 
automobiles. 

I  also  wish  to  include  a  resume  on  the 
amount  of  taxes  a  person  pays  who  owns 


and  drives  an  automobile.  Althought 
these  figures  are  for  Erie  County,  N.Y., 
they  could  apply  to  almost  any  county  in 
the  United  States. 

RESOLimON   I 

Elimination    of    Federal    Excise    Tax    on 
Passenges  Cass 

Whereas  the  Buffalo  Automobile  Dealers 
Association,  Inc.,  Is  comprised  of  101  fran- 
clused  new  car  dealer  members  representing 
all  domestic  and  most  Imported  makes  of 
vehicles,  located  in  Erie  County,  N.Y.;  and 
Whereas  President  Johnson  has  called  upon 
Congress  to  repeal  or  reduce  Federal  excise 
taxes  by  $1.7  billion,  effective  July  1,  1965, 
In  order  to  "Increase  purchasing  power  and 
stimulate  further  growth  in  the  economy"; 
and 

Whereas  a  Federal  manufacturers'  excise 
tax  of  10  percent  is  now  levied  on  all  new 
automobiles  manufactured  for  sale  In  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  automobiles  have  been  subject  to 
varying  percentages  of  excise  tax  over  the 
years  since  1917  on  a  temporary  basis,  and 
presumably  to  help  finance  military  objec- 
tives and  to  restrict  their  purchase  so  that  all 
the  basic  metals,  materials,  and  manpower 
normally  used  In  their  manufacture  could  go 
toward  the  war  effort;  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  such  restrictions 
and  restraints  no  longer  exist,  and  In  fact 
their  removal  would  greatly  implement  the 
avowed  aim  of  the  President;  and 

Whereas  the  excise  tax  on  automobiles  is 
discriminatory  and  not  neutral  In  that  It 
places  an  additional  $1.8  billion  burden  on 
purchasers  of  a  recognized  necessity,  and  at 
a  rate  twice  the  rate  ImpKDsed  on  most  non- 
luxury  consumer  durables  (the  rate  of  tax 
on  such  other  durables  were  reduced  from 
10  percent  to  5  percent  in  1954;  the  excise 
taxes  on  such  luxury  items  as  furs  and 
jewelry  have  been  reduced  50  percent  since 
the  Korean  conflict) ;  and 

Whereas  the  automobile  is  the  daDy  pro- 
ducer of  vast  tax  revenues  for  local,  State, 
and  Federal  coffers  from  the  minute  it  goes 
on  the  highway  until  It  goes  to  the  junk- 
yard (see  attached  list  of  tax  revenues  which 
it  is  conservatively  estimated  the  automobile 
owners  In  Erie  County  alone  will  pay  In 
1965);  and 

Whereas  the  elimination  of  the  excise  tax 
on  automobiles  wlU  lower  the  price  of  some 
20  million  new  and  used  cars  now  purchased 
annually,  thus  lowering  the  cost  of  living, 
lead  to  increased  employment  opportunties, 
the  creation  of  new  Jobs  In  industries  re- 
lated to  the  production  and  servicing  of 
automobiles,  add  to  the  Nation's  economic 
health  and  to  the  gross  national  product; 
and 

Whereas  the  automobile — the  greatest  con- 
tinuing tax  producing  consumer  durable  the 
country  has — would.  In  addition,  by  its  ex- 
panding numbers  and  greater  use.  gener- 
ously continue  to  fill  the  tax  coffers  by  con- 
stant payment  of  the  many  other  user  taxes 
to  which  the  automobile  Is  daily  subject: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Buffalo  Automobile  Dealers  Association 
In  meeting  assembled  this  13th  day  of  April, 
1965.  urges  the  Immediate  elimination  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  of  the  Federal  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  of  10  percent  on  passenger 
cars  as  being  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
citizens  of  this  county,  of  this  State,  and  of 
the  national  economy;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  the  resolution, 
requesting  and  urging  support  for  the  eltoi- 
nation  of  this  tax,  be  forwarded  to  each  U.S. 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
each  Representative  from  the  County  of  Erie, 
State  of  New  York. 
Unanimously  approved. 

Board  of  Directors,  Buffalo  Airro- 
MOBiLE  Dealers  Association,  Inc., 
W.  A.  DrETTRicH,  President. 
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Resolution  II  Llo^    plates    at    average    of  opinion  In  every  country  and  between  blocs 

Retroactive     Application     of     Automottvi  »23.20 $8,120,000  of  countries.    It  Is  as  if  the  battleUnes  were 

Excise  Tax  Repeal  Excise  on  oU,  parts,  tires,  tubes.  being  drawn  all  over  the  world— but  for  a 

Whereas   the   Buffalo   Automobile  Dealers  —.f**'^ 2,000,000  major  war  that  need  not  and  must  not  take 

Association.  Inc..  Is  composed  of  101  fran-  ^^^  County  sales  tax  at  S  per-  place. 

chlsed    new    car    dealers    representing    all  -cvf^^i^     cars--- 4,500,000  President  Johnson's  offer  of  "unconditional 

domestic     and    most     imported     makes     of  County  sales  tax  at  3  per-  discussions"    was   a   splendid   move    on    the 

vehicles  In  Erie  County,  N.Y..  and  cent— parts,  accessories,  etc..           516,000  dlplomatic-pollUcal  front.    In   the   effort   to 

Whereas  nxunerous  bills  have  been  Intro-  ^^  *  ,                                         ""  achieve  a  peaceful  solution  of  the   quarrel 

ciuced  in  the  Congress  to  repeal  or  substan-  ^°*^*^   estimated 55,026,000  While  It  deserved  a  far  better  response  from 

tially  reduce  the  Federal  excise  taxes  at  the  ^ ^^^  other  side  than  It  has  yet  received.  It 

urging    of    President    Johnson — there    being  ^~"~^^^"^"^~~"  ^^^  mark,  as  we  have  previously  noted,  a  be- 

Eome  bills  calling  for  the  repeal  or  reduction  ginning  to  an  Interchange  among  the  com- 

of  the  present  10  percent  excise  tax  on  new  Descalation    Needed  batants — subtle  and  Indirect,  but  neverthe- 

automobiles,  and  less    a   beginning. 

Whereas  the  proceedings  of  Congress  are  TrYTTTMCTrixr  r>w  t^-u-mta-ct^c,  ^^^  ^^^  continued  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
widely  covered  In  the  press  and  other  news  r.Ai£jNOi<JiN  Ui-  Ki^JVlAKlib  nam  makes  progress  toward  a  peaceful  settle- 
media,  and  OF  ment — however   far   off    It   must   necessarily 

Wbereas    the   Federal    excise    tax    on    new  UON     RPN I AMIN    C     DHCrMTUAl  ^^ — more   difficult    rather    than    less   harder 

passenger  cars  averages  $225  per  car,  and  is  "^"-    DtilJHlWlli    O.   l\UOE.n  1  IlAL  rather    than    easier.     We    think    that    as    a 

so  large  an  amoimt  as  to  cause  a  prospective  of  new  york  foUowup  to  the  President's  fine  declaration 

purchaser  to  delay  purchase  until  final  legls-  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSFntattvttc;  ^"    BUtimore.    a    descalation    of    the    war    is 

latlve  action  Is  taken  on  the  reduction  or  re-  HOUbt  of  REPRESENTATIVES  needed,  rather  than  the  escalation  that  we 

moval  of  Federal  excise  taxes,  thus  threaten-  Tuesday,  April  27,  1965  "ow  see  imminent. 

lag  a  serious  disruption  of   our  automotive  Mr       RORFTVlTTrAT           Mr       «3rvooi.^v  J^  J^    ^*    ^®^*^    worth    the    effort    to    see 

industry,  as  well   as  affecting  the  national  ,,r.Z'  ^^^yJ%T:L  W^'        ^-     ,  ^^^.t^-  whether    a    scaling    down    of    the    bombing 

economy,  and  "^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  extend  my  remarks  in  the  might    not    evoke    a    corresponding    scaling 

Whereas  knowledge  by  the  public  of  the  CONGRESSIONAL   Record   I   would   like   to  down    of    North    Vietnamese    aggression    in 

fact  that  any  repeal  or  reduction  of  the  Fed-  ir^clude  at  this  point  two  editorials  from  South  Vietnam.     The  North  Vietnamese  In- 

eral  excise  tax  on  passenger  cars  would  be  the  New  York  Times — one  from  the  edi-  ci<^e'it«  In  the  south  are  easily  measurable; 

made  retroactive  to  a  certain  date,  would  tlon  of  April  22,  and  the  other  from  Sun-  ^^  *  diminution  of  American  bombing  of  the 

serve  to  minimize  the  postponement  of  con-  day's  edition  of  April  25  north  should  lead  to  a  diminution  in   the 

templated    purchases   of   such   vehicles   and  These  articles    in  mv  'onlninn    Pmnho  rate  of  Incidents  In  the  south,  a  major  step 

lessen  the  probability  of  serious  adverse  effect  cwl  fh^„^  V                ^  opinion,  empha-  would  thereby  be  signaled  toward  the  "un- 

upon  the  economy:  Now  thereTore  be  It  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^"^  COUntr>-  to  continue  conditional  discussions"  offered  by  the  Presi- 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of  ^^°'  ^"  ^^^'  ^  intensify  our  efforts  to  dent. 

the  Buffalo  Automobile  Dealers  Association  ^^^  ^^^  peace  in  Vietnam.    We  can  and  °^  csourse,  there  might  be  no  such  response 

in  meeting  assembled  this  13th  day  of  April  we  must  make  progress  toward  peaceful  ^^  *^'  "^**  ^  there  were  not.  the  bombing 

1965,  urges  either  the  Immediate  enactment  settlement  of  this  tragic  situation   and  it  "^^^"^  ^  resumed.     But  at  least  a  descala- 

of  legislation  providing  for  refunds  to  pur-  is  up  to  US  to  lead  the  way  in  bringing  "nJ^.!?,!,^.^^.,  ^tr."^^^^  would  afford  the 

chasers  of  the  Federal  excise  tax  paid  bv  them  forth  new  DroDOSals  for  furth*-r  rii^ri^  opportunity  to  the  other  side  of  making  a 

on  new  passenger  cars  purchased  prior' to  the  'SnV  ^^J ^I^^iLMJV    *u?^        -Z  ^^^"^^    ^^''^^^   ^^"^   without   loelng   face. 

effective  date  of  enactment  of  legislation   If  ^^^^^^nd  negotiations  that  might  result  It  might  lead,  ultimately,  to  a  cease-fire  and 

any,  repealing  or  reducing  said  automotive  IJ^.^XIhlevement  of  a  peaceful  solution  to  a  truce. 

e.xcise  tax;  or.  In  lieu  thereof,  an  assurance,  *'^^®  Conflict.  President  Johnson  launched  a  very  tenta- 
at  the  time  that  public  announcement  is  first  "^^^  editorial  follows :  tive  but  real  peace  offensive  at  Johns  Hop- 
made  of  consideration  by  Congress  of  legisla-  [From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times.  ^'^^-  ^^  ^^  ^°*  7^^  given  this  policy 
tion  to  repeal  or  reduce  Federal  excise  taxes,  Apr.  22,  1965]  enough  time  but  the  continued  bombing  has 
that  if  Congress  later  repeals  or  reduces  the  Descai  atton  vrvnTn  tended  to  cast  some  doubt  on  the  sincerity 
automotive  excise  tax.  such  repeal  or  reduc-  „.  r.»-Ai.Aiiu«  ixttDEu  ^j  ^.j^g  ^  g  desire  for  negotiations. 
tion  will  be  made  retroactive  to  the  date  of  ^Jlt^,  ^f  ^"^  Vietnam  Is  to  be  stepped  up.  This  is  clearly  a  moment  of  crisis— for 
the  first  public  announcement  of  considera-  w^^^ngton  now  says.  In  other  words,  the  Vietnam,  for  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
tion  by  the  Congress  of  legislation  to  repeal  Z,;^u^'"J'F^^'^^  ^  ,^°^'^f  *°  continue  to  world.  Less  bombhig.  not  more,  offers  some 
or  reduce  Federal  excise  taxes:  Be  it  further  ^°T^' t"f.       '^°\^,  Americans,  spend  more  hope    of    peace— x^lthout    any    weakness    of 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution.  ^"„    Th              "  lives   money,  destructive-  American  resolution.     By  taking  such  an  at- 

requesting  and  urging  support  for  such  action  !L.,!.„^  1^°^""?°!  *f^^  °^°"  ^^^^-     ^  tltude     the     United     States     would     show 

by  the  Congress,  be  forwarded  to  each  U.S.  "^^^"t"^:   ^^f.  ^°^  ^  *^^*  H^^°i  ^^  ^t  ^  strength  as  well  as  wisdom. 

Senator  from   the   State   of  New  York    and  Vietcong  guerrillas  In  South  Viet-                                              

each  Representative  from  the  Countv  of  Frip  ^^m,  if  it  can,  and  will  refrain  from  sending  ,^          ,.     .„,       „ 

State  of  New  York.  ^^  ^°^«  ^^^  and  arms  and  orders  to  the  i^^"^  ^^^  New  York  (N.Y.)   "nmes.  Apr.  25. 

Unanimously  approved.  south.     The  hope  also  is  that  Peiping  and  ^^^I 

Board  of  Directors,  Buffalo  Atrro-  Moscow  will  hold  off  from  their  own  particu-  As  the  Wah  Escalates 

mobile  Dealers  Association   Inc.,  larmethods  of  escalation.  The  pace  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  accel- 

W.  A.  Dietrich,  P.-esidoit.  Those  who  have  all  along  feared  that  the  crating.     Time  is  a  relative   factor,  so  that 

F»w^^^o          "^^  ^  ^V^  ^^^""^  ^^"''^  ®^'y  10  days  m  this  April  have  been  lUce  10  weeks 

Estimate   of   Various   User    Taxes    Which  ^^^^^^^  ''o"'°  ^o^e  the  United  States  into  last  year  and  10  months  in  previous  years 

Purchasers   and   Owners   of   Motor  Ve-  e^en  greater  commitment,  leading  to  ever  There  Is  an  awareness  now— In  the  world  as 

hicles  in  Erie  County  Will  Pay  m  1965  f"^^^'"  J?^^^"  ^°  ^^^  ^ud  to  the  world,  are  well  as  the  United  States— that  the  drama 

Excise  tax  rates:  New  cars.  10  percent:  re-  a^f  wi^s    fo.rr^J^?'''^  ^"^"^^^^^y,   ^""^  ^   building  toward    its   climax.      There   is   a 

placement  parts  and  accessories'^ 8  percent;  be^ond^oitrol      In  V^n«.r^7w?  Z^°^  ^l^^  °^  ^"^  determination  on  one  side  and 

motor  oil.  6  cents  per  gallon;  tires  r  nd  tubes  nnl    ct^^    ,»   ,     J     Vietnam,  on  both  sides,  defiance  on  the  other.    And  there  Is  also  the 

10  cents  per  pound;   gasoline    10  centener  ^nntw^o.H  .l^'^^Tu'    "    l^^xorably-to  sense  that  the  world  may  be  moving  toward 

gallon.      ^    P       °'   g^=°""^'  10  cents  per  another  and  then  another.    Continuance  of  a  still   distant  holocaust  that   is,   however. 

All,  plus  3  percent  Erie  County  sales  tax.  coulfleaS  t^'^tSt^^phe'  °^'''^'^^  '^''^  visible  on  the  horizon. 

licenseplatefees,throughwav  tolls,  operators'  tj^*»,,„„  ,            ^'^<"r^y^e-  Fortunately,  nothing  that  has  not  yet  hap- 

hcenses,  etc.                              '  *^      J^^       ™°'"®  hnportant  for  Americans  pened  is  inevitable.     The  debate  going  on 

It   has   been   carefully   estimated,   on   the  iTtf  t^f fl       1^®  ^T^  ^^^  truths  before  among  Americans,  and  in  other  countries.  Is 

basis  of  approximately  350,000  vehicles  in  "  ,       ,                  .     "  ^^  ^'^^^^  *^^*  ^®  '^^^^-  evidence  that  the  situation  Is  as  fluid  as  it 

Erie  County,  that  the  owners  thereof  will  ^.vl  °5  communication,  of  opinion  and  of  is  complex.    Power  alone,  in  the  form  of  guns 

pay.  in  1965.  the  following  taxes:  ~        .   °f^^^P*  open— on  the  floor  of  Con-  and    bombs,    cannot   solve    the    Vietnamese 

Fvrico    r,»^  .„  P  *^'  ^  tl^e  press.  In  the  country  at  large—  conflict  for  either  side. 

i.\clse,   new  cars $12,000  000  ih  the  face  of  a  erowine  tendencv  to  ridiPTjip  t^    .^      .^    ,  .. 

G..soline  tax  on  average  annual         '       '  or  to  denounce ^hnpjStion'^d  to  de!  at  tit  f^f^^^^ T^^  ^"^  '^''i'^''°'\ 

mileage    of   9,635    with    con-  mand  unswerving  support  of  further  escala-  Sf  this  fact  by  his  offer  of  "unconditional 

sumption  of  774  gallons  per  tion  in  the  nam!  o?patno?Ism  discussions"  and  a  sort  of  Marshall  plan  for 

vehicle  at  tax  f>f  in  ,.»nt<=  rZl  t^.**                   1         pairiousm.  southeast  Asia.     However,  this  offer  was  ac- 
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to  be  stepped  up.    As  the  war  escalates,  so  do 
destruction  and  danger. 

It  Is  easy  for  the  United  States  to  double 
or  treble  Its  Air  Force;  to  send  In  three  divi- 
sions instead  of  one;  to  spend  $2  or  $3  or  $10 
on  military  might  in  place  of  $1.  If  that 
would  solve  the  Vietnamese  problem,  there 
wovild  be  no  need  to  worry.  But  It  would  not. 
On  the  contrary.  It  would  simply  lead  to  fur- 
ther escalation  on  the  other  side,  and  thus 
vastly  increase  the  peril. 

This  is  why  thought  and  discussion  must 
turn  toward  other  possibilities.  One  sugges- 
tion, which  this  newspaper  supports,  Is  a 
"descalatlon"  of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, a  deliberate  reduction  in  the  air  mis- 
sions and  their  size.  Hanoi  would  then  be 
expected  correspondingly  to  reduce  the 
incident  rate  in  South  Vietnam.  If  there 
were  no  response  to  the  American  peace 
gesture,  the  bombing  could  be  resumed. 

Another  possibility  now  moving  toward  the 
top  of  official  consideration  would  be  to 
utilize  a  proposed  conference  on  Cambodia 
in  Phnom  Penh  to  bring  together  the  nine 
powers  which  signed  or  accepted  the  1954 
Geneva  agreements  on  Indochina.  Thus, 
Americans,  North  Vietnamese,  South  Viet- 
namese. Chinese  Communists,  Russians,  and 
others  could  talk  quietly  about  Vietnam 
without  commitments. 

Washington.  Hanoi,  Peiplng,  Moscow  and 
other  capitals  have  come  out  In  favor  of  the 
1954  accords  as  a  basis  for  negotiations.  But 
it  is  doubtful  that  the  agreements  as  such 
could  settle  all  of  today's  problems.  The 
time,  the  clrcimistances,  the  power  factors, 
the  climat«  of  opinion  are  all  diflferent  in 
1965. 

Nevertheless,  "a  return  to  the  essentials  of 
the  agreements  of  1954,"  to  cite  President 
Johnson,  may  be  possible — If  there  can  be 
agreement  on  what  the  essentials  are. 

Some  details  of  the  1954  agreements  have 
theoretical  possibilities,  depending  on  their 
interpretation.  For  Instance:  no  "troop  re- 
inforcements"; no  "new  military  bases"; 
respect  for  the  "sovereignty,  the  indepen- 
dence, the  unity,  and  the  territorial  integrity" 
of  Vietnam;  no  "Interference  in  Internal 
affairs";  "free  general  elections  by  secret 
ballot." 

Diplomacy  has  been  sorely  lacking  in  the 
Vietnamese  affair.  The  United  States  has 
the  support  of  some  governments  whose  in- 
terests are  linked,  or  are  parallel,  to  ours; 
but  It  Is  not  much  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  world  outside  our  borders  is  against  what 
we  are  doing  in  Vietnam. 

It  Is  not  too  late  to  seek  new  policies.  It 
is  much  too  soon  to  lose  heart  for  negotia- 
tions. Orientals  need  have  no  monopoly  on 
patience.  There  Is  nothing  to  lose  by  holding 
open  doors  to  peace — or  opening  new  doors. 
A  greater  war  is  not  the  way  to  peace. 


tending  beyond  watershed  protection 
and  flood  prevention  to  water  supply  and 
outdoor  recreation  developments,  and 
fish  and  wildUf  e  conservation. 

Gage  County  provides  an  example  of 
outsta^jding  watershed  work  in  Nebras- 
ka. Five  watershed  projects  are  author- 
ized for  operations  and  three  more  are 
in  the  planning  stage.  A  countywide  rec- 
reation development  is  planned  as  part 
of  the  program.  Benefits  of  $1  million 
are  seen  when  current  projects  are  com- 
pleted. 

In  Gage,  as  in  other  counties,  such  as 
Lancaster,  Otoe,  Pawnee,  and  Saunders, 
the  watershed  protection  and  flood  cen- 
tral program  has  brought  a  more  stable 
agricultural  income,  a  reduction  in  high- 
way maintenance  costs,  urban  protec- 
tion against  floods,  and  gully  stabiliza- 
tion. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done,  a  fact 
made  clear  by  these  figures : 

Nebraska  has  247  small  watersheds, 
187  of  which  have  problems  that  could 
be  solved  by  project  type  work  offered 
under  the  watershed  protection  program. 
Assistance  in  watershed  projects  has 
been  requested  by  73  communities. 

Sixty-four  watershed  project  applica- 
tions have  been  approved  by  the  State 
and  sent  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  approval.  Twenty  projects 
are  in  the  operations  stage,  and  an  addi- 
tional 13  are  getting  planning  help.  An 
estimated  $18  million  of  Federal  funds 
will  be  spent  in  completing  projects  un- 
der construction. 

The  backlog  of  applications  waiting  to 
be  acted  on  is  large.  Nebraska's  case  in 
this  respect  mirrors  the  Nation  general- 
ly. Federal  funds  are  limited.  But  more 
communities  should  indicate  an  interest 
in  cooperating  in  watershed  protection 
projects,  and  support  an  expansion  of 
this  vital  conservation  work  in  this  State 
and  across  the  country. 


Soil  Conservation  Service  Small  Water- 
shed Program  in  Nebraska 


Henry  J.  Kaiser  Active  at  82 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  nat- 
ural resource  conservation  effort  is  more 
important  to  Nebraska  than  the  small 
watershed  program,  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  1954  as  Public  Law  566. 

Yet  the  program's  potential  has  beeh 
hardly  more  than  tapped.  Great  and 
lasting  benefits  are  possible  under  it,  ex- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1965  ' 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
whether  life  begins  at  82  may  be  a  moot 
question,  but  certainly  82  should  not  be 
the  age  of  retii'ement.  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  Honolulu  Advertiser : 
Kaiser  Just  Can't  Stay  in  Low  Gear 
(By  Bob  Krauss) 

Eighty-two-year-old  industrialist  Henry  J. 
Kaiser,  ordered  by  his  doctor  to  stop  working 
16  hours  a  day,  is  as  happy  about  it  all  as  a 
bear  with  a  thorn  in  his  foot. 

"Every  day  the  doctor  asks  me  how  many 
hours  I've  worked,"  he  snortefl  yesterday  as 
we  drove  around  Hawaii  Kai  on  an  inspection 
trip  In  a  black-upholstered,  air-conditioned 
Jeep  Wagoneer. 

"What  do  you  tell  him?"  I  asked. 

"The  truth,"  Mr.  Kaiser  said  glumly. 

For  a  long  time  Kniser's  local  doctor  h.is 
been  trying  to  get  him  to  slow  down.    But  the 


Industrialist,  whose  worldwide  empire  is 
worth  over  $2  billion,  refused  to  listen  until 
a  recent  3-week  mainland  business  trip. 

During  1  day  of  this  trip  Kaiser  arose  at 
his  usual  7  a.m.,  flew  in  his  private  plane  over 
a  proposed  new  87,000-acre  Kaiser  develop- 
ment near  Los  Angeles,  then  continued  on  to 
Oakland  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  con- 
tinuous business  sessions. 

Several  days  later,  after  he  had  kept  on 
working,  the  doctor  laid  down  the  law,  "Stop 
working  so  hard,  or  else." 

"He's  been  pretty  good  about  it,"  said  Ex- 
ecutive Assistant  Robert  C.  (Bob)  Elliott  yes- 
terday. "Since  he  came  back  he's  been 
working  at  home  instead  of  going  to  his 
office  at  Hawaii  Kai." 

Yesterday  was  the  first  time  since  his  re- 
turn that  Kaiser  has  ventured  off  his  IY2  -acre 
Portlock  estat*.  He  looked  very  fit  in  a  white 
sports  shoes,  white  slacks,  and  a  lightweight 
shirt. 

"I  want  to  see  the  fill,"  he  barked  at  Jim 
Nolan,  an  aid,  at  the  wheek" 

"The  fill"  is  a  former  swamp  that  is  being 
built  up  with  cinders  and  coral  dredged  from 
the  nearby  fishpond  to  serve  as  land  for  an 
addition  to  the  Hawaii  Kai  Shopping  Center. 
"They've  taken  compaction  tests.  We'll 
have  them  by  Friday,"  said  Nolan.  Kaiser 
nodded. 

Then  we  bounced  back  over  the  bulldozer 
tracks  to  a  new  750-house  subdivision  where 
Kaiser  has  Just  spent  $1  million  installing 
utilities.  Along  the  way  we  talked  about 
Kaiser  Jeeps.  "We  sold  200,000  of  them  last 
year,"  he  said. 

From  there  we  bumped  along  over  a  dirt 
road  past  a  new  Hawaii  Kai  recreation  area 
where  workmen  were  putting  finishing 
touches  to  an  Olympic-sized  swimming  pool 
and  tennis  courts. 

We  rode  along  past  more  swamp  that  is 
due  for  dredging  and  filling  as  a  marina,  then 
back  to  the  highway  where  Kaiser  p>olnted 
out  the  future  location  of  a  large  apartment 
building  which  will  go  up  at  the  entrance 
to  Hawaii  Kai. 

"There's  so  much  work  to  be  done  here, 
so  much  expansion  that  Is  coming,"  he  said. 
"This  year  we  biiilt  1,000  houses.  That's  a 
lot  of  houses.  But  not  when  you  think  of 
what's  coming.  The  population  of  Califor- 
nia is  18  million  today.  In  the  year  2000  it 
will  be  41  million.  That  will  have  a  great 
effect  on  this  area." 

"Mr.  Kaiser."  I  said.  "I  Interviewed  you 
about  10  years  ago  concerning  your  work 
schedule.  You  said  you  took  a  notebook  to 
bed  with  you  so  you  could  Jot  down  Ideas 
during  the  night." 

"I  don't  do  that  anymore."  he  answered. 
Nolan  said,  smiling,  "Now  he  picks  up  the 
phone  and  has  somebody  else  take  the  notes. 
"What  time  do  you  get  up  and  what  time 
do  you  go  to  bed?"  I  asked. 

"I  get  up  at  7  o'cloclS»in  the  morning  and 
go  to  bed  at  midnight,"  Kaiser  answered. 

In  the  back  seat,  Elliott  said,  "Before  Mr. 

Kaiser  t>egan  working  from  his  home  *  •  ••' 

"Don't  call  it  a  home,  call  It  a  Jail,"  Henry 

J.  Interrupted  grumpily.     "I  don't  consider 

it  work.     They  do  but  I  don't." 

I  said,  "Well,  I  think  you've  earned  the 
right  to  slow  down  a  little." 

"What  do  you  want  to  slow  down  for?" 
Henry  J.  wanted  to  know.  "I  don't  want  to 
slow  down.  Now  I  have  75,000  employes  m 
125  factories  in  27  countries.  •  •  «"  His 
voice  trailed  off  as  if  he  were  lost  in  a 
wandering  thought. 

Elliott  filled  in  for  him.  "The  Kaiser  Medi- 
cal Plan  now  has  over  1.200,000  members 
and  there  are  more  than  60  Kaiser  hospitals 
and  clinics." 

Henry  J.  came  back  to  us.  "I'm  going  to 
work  this  Christmas.  Edgar  is  coming  with 
his  family  and  we'll  discuss  medical  re- 
search." Under  his  breath,  he  added,  "The 
doctor  doesn't  know  it,  yet." 


"Mr.  Kaiser,  have  you  ever  entertained  any 
thoughts  about  retiring?"  I  asked. 

His  voice  was  curt,  "No."  Then  he  added 
more  pleasantly,  "I  don't  see  any  sense  In 
it  as  long  as  you  are  able  to  think  and  give 
others  an  opportunity  to  do  things." 

As  we  drove  up  to  the  entrance  to  Kaiser's 
estate,  where  an  electric  eye  slides  open  the 
iron  gate,  he  said  to  Nolan,  "Be  svLre  and 
give  me  those  plans  for  the  marina,  I  want 
to  rest  some  more." 
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The  USIA,  Art  and  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27. 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  has  decided  to  stop 
Its  sponsorship  of  American  art  at  the 
two  most  important  international  art 
exhibitions,  the  biennials  at  Venice, 
Italy,  and  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil. 

This  decision  is  somewhat  astounding 
when  one  considers  the  record  the  United 
States  achieved  in  the  two  exhibitions 
in   which   the   USIA   participated.     In 

1963  the  American  artist  Adolph  Gott- 
lieb won  first  prize  at  Sao  Paulo,  and  In 

1964  Robert    Rauschenberg    won    top 
award  at  Vienna. 

Whether  or  not  one  appreciates  mod- 
ern art,  it  must  be  admitted  that  win- 
ning these  two  prizes  is  an  outstanding 
accomplishment  and  can  do  the  Ameri- 
can image  among  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  no  harm. 

It  was  not  long  ago,  I  remember,  when 
the  cultural  accomplishments  of  the 
United  States  were  represented  in  a  Ger- 
man students'  parade  by  a  huge,  familiar 
soft  drink  bottle.  The  art  awards  at  the 
biennials  have  helped  to  impress  the 
people  of  the  world  that  our  Nation 
stands  preeminent  in  the  arts  just  as  we 
do  In  science  and  technology. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  however,  the 
USIA  has  decided  to  quit.  It  seems  a 
little  like  a  poker  player  leaving  the  game 
after  winning  two  big  hands. 

Apparently  the  USIA  made  the  deci- 
sion in  the  name  of  economy.  It  will 
cost  approximately  $111,000  to  sponsor 
the  American  exhibit  at  tlie  1966  Venice 
biennial  and  $69,000  for  the  1967  Sao 
Paulo  showing.  I  am  loath  to  believe 
that  economies  could  not  have  been 
achieved  somewhere  else  which  would 
have  allowed  continued  participation. 

After  all,  every  other  nation  partici- 
pating thinks  it  worthwhile  to  under- 
write the  cost  of  Its  artists'  exhibits. 
Further,  private  sources  have  previously 
attempted  to  sponsor  the  U.S.  show,  with 
a  notable  lack  of  needed  funds — and  cer- 
tainly less  success  than  the  USIA. 

The  situation  recently  was  described 
by  Mr.  Frank  Gretlein  in  his  art  column 
for  the  New  Republic.  Mr.  Getlein,  edi- 
torial writer  for  the  Washington  Star, 
believes  that  the  USIA  terminated  its 
sponsorship  of  the  exhibits  principally 
out  of  fear  of  congressional  criticism. 


USIA  officials  were,  in  other  words, 
trying  to  save  us  Philistines  from  our- 
selves. 

Believing  that  Congress  is  not  antago- 
nistic toward  art,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
that  the  USIA  take  another  look  at  the 
situation  to  see  if  the  money  can  be 
foim.d  which  would  allow  continued  par- 
ticipation by  the  agency  in  these  bi- 
ennials. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Include 
the  article  by  Mr.  Getlein  which  ap- 
peared In  the  April  3  New  Republic,  and 
urge  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  it. 
The  article  follows: 

Roger  and  the  Rabbits 
There  used  to  be  a  migratory  farmworker 
named  Lenny  who.  In  moments  of  stress. 
would  ask  his  buddy,  "Tell  me  about  the 
rabbits,  George."  And  George  would  spin 
an  implausible  yam  about  the  good  times 
to  come  when  the  pair  would  own  their  own 
little  piece  of  ground  and  Lenny  would  get 
to  take  care  of  the  rabbits.  And  while  the 
story  lasted  Lenny  never  noticed  that  they 
were  out  of  work  and  starving,  that  the  rain 
was  coming  down  or  that  the  angry  mob  was 
getting  closer. 

It  Is  Just  possible  that  Roger  Stevens,  who 
Is  shaping  up  as  this  country's  answer  to 
Andr6  Malraux,  Is  really  charged  with  telling 
us  about  the  rabbits.  Stevens,  who  is  chair- 
man of  everything  In  government  having  to 
do  with  the  arts,  from  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center  to  the  new  advisory  council.  Is  the 
man  L.B.J.  Instinctively  thinks  of  when  he 
thinks  of  art  and  the  reason  is  plain  enough. 
Stevens  is  second  only  to  the  master  himself 
in  conjuring  up  visions  of  America  as  the 
Athens  on  the  Pedernales  in  tlie  golden  time 
to  come  even  as  the  men  arrive  from  tl^e 
finance  company  to  carry  off  the  Icebox. 

The  other  day,  for  example,  Stevens  en- 
thralled the  Nation  with  a  word  picture  of 
live  theater  in  every  shopping  center,  or  at 
least  In  the  larger  ones.  Why  should  people 
in  Oshkosh  have  to  Journey  to  New  York  and 
pay  exorbitant  prices  to  see  "Mary,  Mary" 
and  other  works  of  theater  art?  Why  In- 
deed? Under  the  Stevens  plan  they  can  stay 
at  home,  drop  In  at  their  neighborhood  shop- 
ping center  and  catch  "Barefoot  In  the  Park" 
between  the  dry  cleaners  and  the  supermar- 
ket. What's  more,  It  can  be  done  with  a 
$3  top.  The  sets  can  be  standard  and  built 
by  local  carpenters,  thus  spreading  arotmd 
a  little  prosperity  and  cutting  down  rehears- 
al  time  and  shipping  costs.  There  11  be 
plenty  of  free  parking — eventually,  no  doubt. 
It'll  be  drlve-ln  live  theater.  And  best  of 
all.  It  won't  really  cost  any  money.  It  can 
all  come  out  of  FHA  Insured  mortgages.  The 
Government  provides  only  the  financial  con- 
fidence needed,  not  the  actual  cash. 

This  general  approach  has  been  criticized 
by  some  as  an  over -concern  with  buildings 
and  a  simple  unawareness  ot  what  goes  on 
or  could  go  on  or  ought  to  go  on  inside  the 
biUldlhgs.  Pair  comment.  It  Is  also  fair 
comment  to  note  the  characteristic  belief 
that  In  the  arts  you  really  can  get  something 
for  nothing,  that  you  can  carry  on  like  Pope 
Julius  without  every  laying  out  any  money 
at  all.  But  It  Is  preeminently  futurism,  the 
story  of  the  rabbits. 

For  while  Stevens  was  staging  his  chain- 
store  theater  scheme,  the  men  from  the 
finance  company  were  closing  out  one  brief 
and  staggeringly  successful  fling  of  the 
American  Government  in  American  art. 
Early  in  the  New  Frontier,  Stevens'  predeces- 
sor of  fewer  title,  August  Heckscher,  persuad- 
ed the  United  States  Information  Agency  to 
take  up  the  Job  of  American  representation 
at  the  two  most  important  International  art 
exhibitions,  the  biennials  at  Venice  and  at 
Sao  Paulo.  Before  that,  for  decades,  the 
United    States    had    been    represented    by 


various  methods.  The  pavilion  at  Venice, 
for  example,  had  been  built  and  run  by  a 
New  York  art  dealer.  Grand  Central  Gal- 
leries, which  eventually  turned  the  building 
and  the  Job  over  to  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  which  more  often  than  not  farmed  out 
the  exhibition  to  some  other  Institution. 
This  practice  contrasted  with  that  of  all  other 
nations  represented  In  both  shows,  for  In  all 
cases  the  capital  Investment  and  the  expenses 
were  laid  out  by  the  several  governments. 
The  feeling  of  foreigners  seemed  to  be  that 
nations  as  such  had  a  direct  Interest  In  their 
own  art  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Until 
Heckscher,  this  was  beyond  the  grasp  of 
American  Government  ofiQclals.  Now  It  has 
eluded  them  again. 

The  record  of  USIA  participation  has  been 
spectacular.  In  1963  they  went  to  Sao  Paulo 
and  came  out  with  the  first  prize,  awarded 
to  Adolph  Gottlieb.  In  1964  they  went  to 
Venice  and  came  out  with  the  first  prize, 
given  to  Robert  Rauschenberg. 

In  recognition  of  this  remarkable  record, 
top  USIA  oflQcials,  presumably  working  In 
close  collaboration  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  under  the  Johnsonian  anti-frill  prin- 
ciple and  In  permanent  holy  terror  of  the 
Congress,  dropped  the  program  completely. 
The  1965  participation  of  Sao  Paulo,  since 
work  has  already  begun  on  It.  will  be  allowed 
to  take  place.  But  after  that,  nothing.  In 
either  show.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  budget- 
composer  that  the  responslt^jlllty  should  be 
given  to  the  American  "art  community." 

Well,  of  course,  there  Isnt  any  American 
art  community  in  that  sense.  The  lobby 
doesn't  exist.  If  a  Government  agency  or  a 
secretary  to  the  Senate  majority  wants  to  do 
business  with  the  aerospace  or  vending  ma- 
chine industry,  there  Is  a  "community"  orga- 
nized and  ready  fc»-  bids.  Not  so  In  art. 
What  the  budget  really  means  Is  that  the 
Great  Society,  In  Its  actual  working,  doesn't 
give  a  damn  about  American  ait  and  is  not 
about  to.  The  "great  socialites"  will  be  glad 
to  hit  up  Mary  Itasker  for  a  few  free  tulip 
bulbs  to  plant  along  the  mall.  They  will  also 
accept  as  gifts  or  long-term  loans  any  ^- 
proved  contem.p<»ur7  art  that  an  artist  or 
dealer  wants  to  present  free  for  hanging  In 
our  embassies  around  the  world.  A  recent 
breakthrough  will  apparently  allow  the  ex- 
ecutive offices  to  participate  In  the  same  free 
load,  even  if  the  artiste  haven't  been  dead  20 
years.  And  In  the  manner  devised  by  Na- 
poleon, we  may  expect  more  medals  all 
aroxind  as  other  artlerts  are  tapped  to  Join 
WlUem  de  Kooning  as  Great  Society  painter. 
But  money?    No. 

The  money  required  is  about  $80,000  a  year 
to  finance  American  participation  In  botb 
shows.  This  would  come  out  of  a  USIA 
budget  of  over  $170  million  and  is  thus 
pretty  tiny  as  these  things  go.  Since  the 
budget  was  drawn  up  and  submitted  before 
the  agency  decided  to  close  out  varloxis  of  Its 
sacked  libraries,  it  may  be  presim[ied  that 
money  ooiild  be  fotmd  even  without  specific 
budgetary  listing  in  the  event  that  Congress 
or  the  Presidency  suddenly  decided  to  back 
up  the  golden  words  with  one  golden  deed. 
It  VLsed  to  be  standard  practice  to  blame 
Government  Indifference  or  hostility  to  art 
on  Congress  and  there  was  a  presumption 
that  Congress  was,  in  however  crude  a  man- 
ner, fairly  representative  of  the  country's 
feelings  on  the  subject.  Those  feelings.  If  we 
can  believe  anything  we  read,  are  In  the 
process  of  change  and  it  1b  probably  true 
that  Congress  Is  less  hostUe  to  art  than  ever. 
Unfortunately,  as  far  as  the  USIA  programs 
are  concerned,  we  shall  never  know.  All  we 
know  is  that  whatever  the  feelings  of  Con- 
gress, the  feelings  of  this  agency  are  negative. 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  unloaded  the 
■progrsna  In  the  first  place  because  Its  board 
felt  representation  was  properly  a  function 
of  the  Oovenunent — as  it  Is  in  all  other 
countries  showing  art  in  Venice  or  Sao 
Paulo — and  because   the  expenses,  tiny  for 
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the  USIA,  were  becoming  overwhelming  for 
a  single  museum.  TTie  Modern,  therefore, 
is  not  going  to  constitute  Itself  the  "art 
community"  and  pick  up  the  ball  from  where 
USIA's  economy  fiends  have  dropped  It.  The 
American  Federation  of  Arte  in  theory  coTild 
represent  the  "art  community,"  but  in  this 
case  almost  certainly  won't.  There  Is  some 
Interest  within  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  art  apparatvis  of  which — under  the  title 
of  the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts — Is 
showing  a  vitality  vmimaginable  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  but  the  obstacles  are  formidable 
since  representation  of  art  abroad  can  hardly 
be  called  either  research  or  the  instruction 
of  American  citizens. 

There  is  an  excellent  chance  that  the 
America  of  the  Great  Society  will  be  simply 
unrepresented  at  the  major  international 
exhibitions  after  1965,  unless,  perhaps, 
Roger  Stevens  can  work  out  a  no-cost  meth- 
od of  getting  art  shows  into  shopping  centers 
and  shipping  a  shopping  center  over  as  a 
sample  of  our  culture. 


As  this  young  nation  of  Tanzania 
stnoggles  to  create  a  unified  and  prosper- 
ous nation,  we  Americans  may  well  feel 
both  nostalgia  and  admiration.  A  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  ago  and  more, 
we,  too,  were  a  small,  very  new  nation 
going  through  much  of  the  same  struggle 
with  many  of  the  same  problems  as  this 
young  nation  now  celebrating  its  first 
birthday.  So  today,  I  ask  my  fellow 
Americans  to  join  me  in  expressing  our 
friendship  for  the  nation  and  peoples  of 
Tanzania,  as  they  pass  this  important 
milestone  in  their  country's  history. 


fhat  this  will  not  discourage  Dr.  Strange- 
water  from  trying  again,  for.  as  a  certain 
reckless  politician  once  said,  "When  you  re- 
move the  foliage,  you  remove  the  cover." 

Well,  we  must  join  Mr.  Buchwald  in  re- 
joicing that  we  have  a  man  in  the  White 
House  who  would  never  do  such  things. 


April  27,  1965 
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He'd  Defoliate  the  Jungle 


First  Anniversary  of  Establishment  of 
United  Republic  of  Tanzania 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day marks  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  United  Republic  of 
Tanzania.  On  this  important  day,  I 
want  to  extend  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions to  that  rising  young  African  na- 
tion, to  its  President,  Mwalimu  Julius  K. 
Nyerere,  and  to  the  people  of  Tanzania. 
The  26th  of  April  is  Union  Day  in  this 
African  nation,  rather  than  Independ- 
ence Day,  because  it  was  on  this  day  just 
one  year  ago  that  the  two  new  African 
nations  of  Tanganyika  and  Zanzibar  em- 
barked upon  the  enormous  project  of 
combining  their  two  countries  into  a 
single  nation. 

Nature  started  Tanzania  off  with  the 
basic  fundamentals  with  which  to  build 
a  nation — above  all,  a  vigorous  people, 
important  values  and  traditions  deeply 
imbedded  in  their  society,  a  variety  of 
mineral  and  agricultural  resources  hav- 
ing important  developmental  potential, 
and  exciting  touristic  possibilities. 
Starting  with  their  present  endowments, 
Tanzanians,  like  our  own  Nation  nearly 
two  centuries  ago,  have  set  about  work- 
ing out  for  themselves  the  physical,  poli- 
tical, and  cultural  foundations  for  a 
thriving  new  nation. 

They,  and  they  alone,  have  the  heavy 
responsibility  for  deciding  the  real  fu- 
ture of  their  nation — the  kind  of  govern- 
ment they  want  in  the  longer  run;  the 
type  of  society  they  should  develop  as 
they  mature  as  an  independent  people  in 
today's  world;  how  much  they  want  to 
keep  of  the  old  and  the  traditional;  how 
much  they  would  like  to  bring  in  of  the 
new  and  the  mxxiem.  They  must  deter- 
mine how  to  get  the  schools,  the  teach- 
ers, the  doctors,  the  hospitals,  and  the 
formidable  array  of  dther  assets  they 
want  and  need. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESETNTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  27,  1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  startling  resemblance  which  our 
actions  in  Vietnam  bear  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
has  been  noted  by  more  than  one  writer. 
It  is  certainly  fair  to  conjecture  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  courses  of  action 
which  we  are  now  taking  were  contem- 
plated by  the  strategists  of  tlie  Demo- 
cratic Party,  even  while  their  spokesmen 
were  loudly  crying  "warmonger"  in  the 
late  months  of  1964.  A  "before  and 
after"  picture  of  the  situation  is  clearly 
defined  in  the  column  entitled  "He'd 
Defoliate  the  Jungle"  which  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  April  1965.  The 
article  follows : 

He'd  Defoliate  the  Jungle 
As  the  Democrats  never  wearied  of  telling 
us,  Barry  Goldwater  was  a  dangerous  man. 
He  would  spread  the  fighting  in  Vietnam, 
bomb  across  the  17th  parallel  Into  Commu- 
nist territory,  and — horror  of  horrors — he 
even  thought  of  defoliating  the  jimgle.  Why, 
before  you  knew  it,  we  might  find  ourselves 
In  a — well,  in  a  war. 

But,  as  Art  Buchwald  has  comfortingly 
pointed  out,  we  were  spared  all  that,  and 
things  are  in  the  calm,  competent  hands  of 
Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  who  would  never 
think  of  dropping  a  nuclear  bomb  on  an  in- 
nocent little  girl  plucking  daisies.  What  a 
relief  it  is. 

But  somehow  this  fellow  Goldwater  must 
have  snuck  by  the  Secret  Service  men  and 
got  Into  the  White  House  and  pressed  the 
panic  button,  for  here  we  are  informed, 
with  every  evidence  of  pride,  that  U.S.  air- 
men have  tried  to  start  the  biggest  Jungle 
barbecue  in  history. 

Having  first  doused  the  whcle  forest  with 
chemicals  to  kill  shrubbery  so  that  the  fire 
would  burn  more  swiftly,  a  fleet  of  75  air- 
craft swept  back  over  the  Bol  Lol  Jungle 
and  splattered  tons  of  petrol,  Jellied  gaso- 
line, and  Incendiary  bombs  on  the  woods, 
starting  an  immense  fire  aimed  at  rooting 
out  the  entrenched  Communist  forces  In- 
festing the  forest. 

The  fire  was  intended  to  defoliate  an  area 
50  miles  square,  and  got  off  to  a  roaring  start 
which  caused  one  happy  American  military 
spokesman  to  chortle  that  "it  was  going 
great."  It  burned  steadily  for  12  hours,  but 
then  the  heat  of  the  flames  produced  a 
thunderstorm  which  doused  the  biggest  con- 
flagration since  the  Chicago  fire.    We  suppose 


A  More  Accurate  Look  at  the  Rayburn 
Building 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1965 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now  since  the  Raybm-n  House  OfBce 
Building  has  been  opened  to  the  press 
and  public,  a  deluge  of  criticism  has 
been  heaped  upon  it.  The  press  reix)rts 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  169 
senior  Representatives  who  sought  ten- 
ancy in  the  modern  building  were  thor- 
oughly disenchanted  and  straining  to 
get  out. 

A  more  accuiate  picture  of  the  situa- 
tion is  reflected  in  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  our  congressional  news- 
paper. Roll  Call,  on  April  22. 

The  author  of  the  article.  Roll  Call 
editor  and  publisher,  Sidney  Yudain,  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  astute  report- 
ers of  the  Capitol  scene,  having  been 
participating  in.  observing  and  inter- 
preting congressional  activities  for  some 
15  years.  The  phenomenal  10-year  suc- 
cess of  Roll  Call  and  its  acceptance  by 
the  Congress  as  its  "official  paper"  is  due 
in  large  part  to  its  grasp  of  congres- 
sional sentiment  and  feeling,  often  be- 
yond the  reach  of  other  publications. 

I  believe  Mr.  Yudain  has  done  a  serv- 
ice to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public  in 
pointing  out  that  aside  from  a  few 
annoyances  common  to  every  new  home 
occupant.  Congressmen  are,  as  a  whole, 
well  pleased  with  the  beauty,  efficiency, 
and  setup  of  their  new  functional  offices. 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Yudain  also  voices  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  the  taxpaying  citi- 
zens when  he  points  out  that  upon  visit- 
ing these  offices  they  are  consumed  with 
pride  in  the  facilities  provided  for  their 
elected  Representatives. 
The  editorial  follows: 

In   Their   Hearts 
Now    that    the    rumbling    and    grumbling 
over  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Building  has 
risen  to  a  crescendo,  let's  take  a  good,  honest 
look  into  what  the  situation  really  is. 

No  doubt  the  building  is  expensive.  No 
one  denies  that  costs  mounted  throughout 
the  construction  due  to  unforeseen  changes. 
Even  after  construction,  myriad  faults  were 
found  and  corrected  at  additional  expense. 

But  now  the  lucky  169  Congressmen  and  a 
variety  of  committees  have  moved  into  the 
spacious  quarters.  What  is  the  honest-to- 
goodness  reaction  of  those  actually  occupy- 
ing the  building? 

Some  few  are  discontented  about  some 
facets  of  their  new  quarters.  But  In  their 
hearts,  they  know  they've  never  had  it  so 
good. 

Most  of  the  Representatives  are  tickled 
pink  over  their  new  quarters.     Some  staffers 


aren't  satisfied  with  their  lodging,  but  then, 
the  offices  were  built  for  efficiency  first.  And 
with  the  bountiful  filing  space,  the  machine 
rooms,  and  roach-free  surrounding,  staffers 
are  likely  to  grow  to  like  their  new  homes 
almost  as  much  as  their  bosses  like  theirs. 

The  Congressmen's  suites  are  beautiful 
and  Impressive,  yet  not  gaudy  or  ostenta- 
tious. Whoever  propagated  the  Idea  that 
servants  of  the  people  had  to  be  ensconsed 
in  hovels  less  attractive  than  the  lowliest 
business  executive? 

Constituents  generally  are  pleased  and  Im- 
pressed with  their  Congressmen's  quarters. 
After  all.  as  employers  of  these  governmental 
representatives,  they  take  pride  In  seeing 
them  comfortable  and  outfitted  with  the 
tools  they  need  to  work  in  their  behalf. 

Sure,  a  lot  of  money  was  spent,  and  some 
of  It  was  wasted.  But  we  have  to  admit 
that  the  end  result  Is  a  building  that  rep- 
resents the  majesty  and  the  glory  of  this 
rich  Nation,  a  respect  for  the  high  office  of  a 
U.S.  Congressman  by  the  countrymen  who 
benefit  by  his  labors. 

Let's  have  a  Rayburn  Appreciation  Week. 
Perhaps  it  could  coincide  with  Let's  Be 
Honest  Week. 


Pittsburgh  Research:  Key  to  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  19,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
the  attention  of  Members  of  the  House 
to  two  more  chapters  in  the  interesting 
story  "Pittsburgh  Research:  Key  to  To- 
morrow." These  deal  with  research  fa- 
cilities and  research  results. 
Pittsburgh  Research:  Key  to  Tomorrow 
research    facilities 

Pittsburgh  Is  known  as  the  research  head- 
quarters for  such  industrial  giants  as  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  Westlnghoiise 
Electric  Corp.,  Aluminum  Co.  of  America, 
Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  and  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co. 

Considerably  more  research  activity  is  go- 
ing on  in  Pittsburgh.  More  than  a  hundred 
other  Industrial  laboratories,  three  major 
universities,  two  outstanding  Federal  re- 
search facilities,  and  one  of  the  leading  re- 
search   Institutes   are   in   the   area. 

The  area  has  the  most  modern  pilot  plant 
facility  in  the  food  industry  at  H.  J.  Heinz 
Co.;  the  Nation's  newest  rapid  transit  re- 
search center  at  Westlnghouse  Air  Brake  Co.; 
the  world's  largest  manufacturer-distributor 
of  laboratory  instruments  and  reagent  chem- 
icals at  Fisher  Scientific  Co.;  and  a  pioneer- 
ing research  and  development  center  for  as- 
tronomical and  missile  tracking  telescopes 
at  the  J.  W.  Fecker  division  of  American  Op- 
tical Co. 

Bettis  Atomic  Power  Laboratory  is  the  Na- 
tion's pacesetter  in  nuclear  power  reactor 
design  and  fabrication  research.  The  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  the  most  complete  re- 
search facilities  In  the  mineral  Industries  at 
its  Pittsburgh  laboratories. 

Each  year,  Pittsburgh's  research  and  de- 
velopment capabilities  are  being  expanded 
even  further  with  new  or  enlarged  facilities, 
such  as  the  new  space  sciences  center  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  process  laboratory 
at  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  high  voltage 
laboratories  at  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp. 
and  McGraw-Edlson  Co..  and  the  most  mod- 
ern research  complex  at  Alcoa. 


research   results 

The  effectiveness  of  Plttsbiirgh's  research 
and  development  efforts  has  been  demon- 
strated repeatedly  through  significant  bajsic 
discoveries,  the  development  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  processes,  and  unique  applications 
of  existing  knowledge. 

University  of  Pittsburgh  scientists,  for  ex- 
ample, have  been  responsible  for  the  first 
Industrial  applications  of  spectroscopy,  ad- 
vanced bomb  release  mechanisms,  and  the 
Salk  polio  vaccine. 

Research  at  Mellon  Institute  has  led  to  the 
founding  of  a  number  of  Industries,  such  as 
synthetic  rubber,  plastics,  and  petrochemi- 
cals, and  many  large  companies,  including 
Union  Carbide  Chemicals  Co.,  Plaskon  Co., 
and  Dow-Cornlng  Corp. 

Pittsburgh  Industrial  laboratories  also 
have  contributed  to  technological  progress. 
Their  developments  have  covered  such  varied 
areas  as  nuclear  power,  super  alloys,  missile 
tracking  systems,  high  voltage  transmission, 
and  scientific  instruments. 

In  the  1963  I-R  100  competition  sponsored 
by  Industrial  Research  magazine,  the  Pitts- 
burgh area  was  responsible  for  10  of  the  100 
most  significant  technical  products  of  the 
year. 

Products  cited  were:  variable  transmission 
glass  by  Mellon  Institute  and  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  Co.;  martensitlc  stainless  steel 
by  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America;  distillation 
gas  analyzer  and  BTDA  cross-linking  agent 
for  epoxy  resins  by  Gulf  Research  &  Develop- 
ment Co.;  neutron  gamma  spectrometry 
plates  and  a  low-cost  laser  by  Semi-Elements 
Inc.;  and  self-lubrlcatlng  materials,  super- 
conducting MHD  generator,  high  Intensity 
light  source,  and  an  epoxy  laminate  by  West- 
lnghouse Electric  Corp. 


Medicare  Victory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  A-Pril  22, 1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following : 

I  From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  Apr. 
10,  1965] 

Medicare  Victory 
Pas.sage  by  the  House  of  the  $6  billion 
health  care-social  security  bill  is  a  triple  vic- 
tory. First  it  is  a  personal  triumph  for 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  wanted 
positive  action  before  Easter.  Second,  It  Is 
a  success  for  the  backers  of  progress  in  the 
field  of  social  legislation.  And  third,  It  is  a 
vindication  of  faith  In  the  principle  that 
government  should  help  citizens  take  care 
of  themselves. 

The  313  to  115  House  vote  in  favor  of  the 
bill,  almost  a  3-to-l  margin,  indicates  sup- 
porters have  done  their  work  well.  The  Sen- 
ate is  expected  to  follow  with  similar  favor- 
able action,  putting  into  law  the  greatest 
expansion  and  revision  of  the  social  security 
system  since  the  depression. 

Under  the  measure,  U.S.  citizens  over  the 
age  of  65  would  have  access  to  a  hospital 
plan  financed  under  social  security  by  pay- 
roll tax  Increases.  The  elderly  also  woiUd  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  an  insurance 
plan  they  can  afford,  a  $3  a  month  optional 
program  to  pay  for  doctor  bills  and  some 
other  medical  expenses. 

In  addition,  the  measure  would  liberalize 
social  security  old  age  benefits. 


President  Johnson  described  the  triple  vic- 
tory acc\irately.  He  said :  "This  demonstrates 
once  again  the  vitality  of  our  democratic  sys- 
tem In  responding  to  the  needs  and  will  of 
the  people." 

It  also  proves  the  wrongness  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  American  Medical  Association 
which  continues  to  be  reluctant  to  support 
fulfillment  of  these  needs  and  this  will. 


Gardner  "Pat"  Jackson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHt7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  27,  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  any 
generation  a  man  with  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  and  the  daring  and  wit  to 
express  them  is  a  rare  phenomenon. 

When  a  man  of  foresight  and  vision 
dares  to  differ  with  the  majority  of  his 
neighbors  and  friends,  he  is  frequently 
subjected  to  ridicule  and  even  outright 
malice.  Only  the  strong  will  persist  and 
carry  a  principle  to  its  conclusion.  Such 
a  man  was  Gardner  "Pat"  Jackson,  whose 
death  on  April  17  takes  from  us  a  crusad- 
ing journalist. 

Pat  Jackson's  zealous  championship 
of  the  imderdog  brought  him  hardship, 
and  even  physical  suffering,  but  it  also 
brought  him  the  admiration  and  grati- 
tude of  countless  people. 

I  would  like  to  include  a  summary  of 
Pat  Jackson's  career  and  an  editorial  in 
tribute  to  him  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Apr.  22, 

1965] 

Gardner  Jackson 

Gardner  Jackson — he  was  Pat  Jackson  to 
everyone  who  knew  him — represented  an  es- 
sentially romantic  and  crusading  tradition 
In  Journalism  and  In  politics.  The  role  of 
detached  observer  was  not  for  him.  He 
was  a  part  of  all  that  he  experienced,  a  pro- 
foundly Involved  mover  and  participant. 
Thus,  as  a  young  newspaperman  in  Boston 
during  the  1920's,  he  became  Involved  in  the 
Sacco-Vanzetti  case  and  took  a  leading  role 
in  that  bitter  controversy.  As  a  reporter  in 
Washington  during  the  earliest  days  of  the 
New  Deal,  he  soon  found  himself  caught  ud 
in  the  excitement  of  its  reforms  and  directly 
engaged  in  Its  Internal  struggles.  The  same 
course  characterized  his  relations  with  the 
turmoil  in  the  labor  movement  of  the  1940's. 

To  every  cause  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, Pat  Jackson  gave  himself  unstint- 
Ingly.  He  brought  to  all  that  he  did  an 
extraordinary  exuberance  and  commitment, 
a  sense  of  ardor  and  of  passionate  conviction. 
His  death  at  68  takes  from  the  Washington 
scene  a  most  colorful  and  attractive  figure. 
If  he  belonged  somewhat  more  to  an  exciting 
past  than  to  the  i»-esent,  he  belongs  none 
the  less  richly  today  to  those  who  shared  that 
past  with  him  and  cherish  him  as  one  of  Its 
authentic  heroes. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Apr.  18.  1965] 

Stobmt  Career  Ends  for  Gardner  Jackson 

(By  Wlllard  Clopton,  Washington  Post  staff 

WTitex) 

Gardner    (Pat)    Jackson,    68.    once    called 

"tlie  champion  of  lost  causes"  for  his  zealous 
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support  of  the  underdog,  died  early  yester- 
day at  Washington  Hospital  Center. 

In  45  years  as  a  newspaperman,  public  offi- 
cial, and  unlom  executive.  Mr.  Jackson  cru- 
saded for  such,  causes  as  Sacco  and  Vanzettl, 
the  southern  sharecroppers,  the  Spanish 
BoyalistB,  the  American  Indian,  the  bon;u 
marchers  and  civU  liberties  In  general. 

His  persistence  cost  him  several  Jobs,  his 
Inherited  wealth,  and  the  sight  of  one  eye. 
Bom  in  Colorado  Springs,  son  of  a  West- 
ern railroad  magnate,  Mr.  Jackson  had  lived 
in  Washington  more  than  30  years.  His 
home  was  at  1410  29th  Street.  NW. 

One  morning  in  1921,  when  he  was  a  fledg- 
ling reporter  on  the  Boston  Globe,  his  wife 
Dorothy,  looked  up  from  the  paper  and  said, 
"Pat,  there's  something  strange  about  this 
trial  down  in  Dedham.  Why  don't  you  see 
if  you  can  find  out  anything  about  it." 

The  trial  was  that  of  Nicola  Sacco  and 
Bartolomeo  Vanzettl,  two  Immigrant  Italian 
anarchists  accused  of  a  payroll  robbery  and 
murder  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Jackson  became  curious  about  the  lack 
of  hard  evidence  against  the  two  and  was 
soon  convinced  that  they  were  on  trial  main- 
ly for  their  political  beliefs.  He  did  much  to 
bring  the  case  to  national  attention. 

He  began  giving  more  and  more  of  his  time 
to  the  case  and  in  1926  quit  the  Globe  to  be- 
come secretary  of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  Defense 
Committee. 

After  the  two  were  executed  In  1927  he  re- 
turned to  the  Globe,  but  came  to  Washing- 
ton in  1930  to  become  correspondent  for 
several  Canadian  papers. 

Three  years  later,  he  was  recruited  by  the 
New  Deal  as  assistant  consumer's  counsel  in 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
set  up  to  help  farmers  hurt  by  the  depres- 
sion. 

While  Agriculture  Secretary  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace was  concentrating  on  aiding  farmers 
who  owned  their  lands,  Mr.  Jackson  and 
some  other  aids  began  focusing  instead  on 
the  problems  of  tenant  farmers. 

Their  divergent  interests  led  in  1935  to  the 
"Wallace  purge,"  in  which  Mr.  Jackson  and 
the  others  were  fired. 

Several  years  later  he  was  re-hired  by 
Agriculture  Secretary  Claude  Wlckard,  but  in 
1943  again  was  dismissed  after  pushing  too 
hard  for  expansion  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  which  focused  its  efforts  on 
helping  the  small  subsistence  farmer. 

An  element  In  both  firings  was  a  suspicion 
that  the  outspoken  official  had  leaked  inside 
information  to  the  press. 

Mr.  Jackson  had  by  this  time  become  a 
confidante  of  official  Washington  and  his 
counsel  was  sought  frequently  by  Cabinet 
officers.  Supreme  Court  Justices,  even  the 
White  House. 

For  several  years  in  the  1930's  and  1940*8, 
Mr.  Jackson  did  organizational  work  for  the 
CIO,  first  under  John  L.  Lewis  and  then 
under  the  late  Philip  Murray.  He  was  active 
in  helping  to  eliminate  Conunvmlst  influence 
from  the  organization  after  World  War  II. 

In  1944,  he  was  attacked  outside  a  Green- 
wich Village  restaurant  and  suffered  a  vicious 
beating,  which  caused  him  to  lose  the  sight 
of  one  eye.  The  assault  was  believed  linked 
to  his  antl- Communist  activity. 

The  son  of  William  S.  Jackson,  banker 
and  owner  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad,  Mr.  Jackson  lived  In  Colorado  until 
coming  East  to  attend  Amherst  College. 

After  2Vi  years  there  he  entered  the  Army, 
which  assigned  him  to  a  machlnegun  com- 
pany In  Georgia  until  after  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  He  spent  a  year  afterward  at  Colum- 
bia University  before  Joining  the  Globe. 

In  the  1940's,  Mr.  Jackson  spent  2  years 
covering  Washington  for  the  now  defunct 
newspaper.  PM.  In  recent  years,  he  had  been 
a  freelance  writer  and  labor  consultant. 

Mr.  Jackson  Is  sxirvived  by  his  wife;  three 
sons,  Gardner,  Jr..  and  Gec^rey  of  Boston 
and  Everett  of  Cape  Cod;  a  daughter,  Mrs. 


Raymond    Smith    of    Hastingt-on-Hudson, 
N.Y.,  and  seven  grandchildren. 

A  meimorial  service  will  be  held  at  11  am. 
Monday  at  Gawler's  Funeral  Home,  Wiscon- 
sin Avenue  and  Harrison  Street  NW.  Buriai 
will  be  private.  i 


Merit  Means  Most  for  Johnson 


Mr.  Whitten  and  "SUent  Spring' 


EXIIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  i 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESINT.'\TIVES 
Tuesday,  April  27.  1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  several  years,  much  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  pesticide  prob- 
lem. One  of  those  responsible  for  a 
greater  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  the  dangers  inherent  in  the 
use  of  such  chemicals  was  the  late  Rachel 
Carson,  author  of  'Silent  Spring." 

Her  warnings  led  to  reviews  and  re- 
visions of  the  methods  used  in  pest  con- 
trol, and  it  has  been  conclusively  proved 
that  the  indiscriminate  use  of  such  in- 
secticides and  pesticides  has  resulted  in 
widespread  pollution  and  damage  to  fish 
and  wildhf  e. 

I  was  interested,  therefore,  in  reading 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  today's 
New  York  Times,  and  I  am  inserting  it 
herewith  in  the  Congressional  Record 
so  that  the  contents  of  the  same  might 
be  available  to  my  colleagues  and  to  those 
who  read  the  Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Ma.  WHrrrEN  Arro  "Silent  Spring" 
The  report  of  the  Hou.se  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture  Appropriations,  criticizing  the 
late  Rachel  Carson  and  her  book  "Silent 
Spring,"  comes  as  no  surprise.  Last  August, 
about  the  same  time  that  he  launched  his 
so-called  Investigation  of  the  pesticides  prob- 
lem. Chairman  Jamie  L.  Whitten  of  tliis 
group  described  as  a  "witch  hunt"  the  official 
concern  about  chemical  residues  on  food- 
stuffs. 

In  his  position  as  chairmaji  of  the  sub- 
committee which  passes  on  the  billions  spent 
In  the  Federal  farm  programs,  Mr.  Whittek 
has  acted  through  the  years  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  exteneion  agent  to 
Congress.  The  Department  s  pest-control  of- 
ficials, already  wounded  by  Miss  Carson's 
barbs,  have  been  hurt  further  by  the  mount- 
ing evidence  that  some  of  the  chemicals  they 
used  and  so  strongly  endorsed  have  been  pol- 
luting the  environment  and  causing  wide- 
spread damage  to  fish  and  wildlife. 

The  findings  of  Mr.  Whitten  s  investi- 
gators collide  sharply  with  those  of  the  White 
House  Science  Advisory  Committee,  which 
In  May  of  1963  Issued  a  report  corroborating 
Miss  Carson's  warnings  and  calling  for  dras- 
tic changes  In  Government  pest-control  and 
pesticide  procedures. 

Fortunately,  under  prodding  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  L.  Freeman,  the  De- 
partment has  been  shifting  Its  research  em- 
phasis to  biological  controls  and  other  non- 
chemical  methods.  Some  Federal  agencies 
that  engage  In  Insect  control  operations, 
notably  Mr.  Freeman's  own  Forest  Service, 
have  been  changing  to  safer  methods,  aban- 
doning in  large  measure  the  use  of  persistent. 
pollution-causing  compounds  such  as  DDT. 
Now  it  will  be  necessary  for  Secretary 
Freeman  to  be  alert  to  see  that  some  of  his 
departmental  bureaucrats  do  not  seize  upon 
the  Whitten  report  as  an  excuse  to  revert  to 
old  errors. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

<'*^^^^  OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27, 1965 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
now  had  sufiBcient  time  to  observe  the 
appointments  of  Cabinet  members  by 
President  Johnson  and  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  note  the  type  and  caliber  of 
individuals  that  he  has  called  upon  to 
serve  in  leadership  capacities  in  his  ad- 
ministration. 

It  becomes  clear  that  President  John- 
son is  setting  a  premium  on  ability  and 
experience.  The  American  public  has 
also  had  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  these 
selections  and  an  editorial  In  the  Beau- 
mont Enterprise,  an  outstanding  news- 
paper published  in  southeast  Texas,  re- 
flects the  opinion  of  most  thoughtful 
Americans  about  the  members  of  the 
Johnson  Cabinet: 

Outline  op  a  Cabinet 
Henry  Hamlll  Fowler,  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Joins  John  Connor,  Secretary  of 
Conunerce,  and  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
Attorney  General,  as  Cabinet  appointees  of 
President  Johnson.  Now  the  outline  of  the 
Johnson  Cabinet — as  distinguished  from  the 
Kennedy  Cabinet  which  Johnson  Inherited— 
emerges. 

The  most  significant  characteristic  of  the 
administration  leaders  Is  the  fact  that  they 
are  men  who  can  get  the  Job  done.  What- 
ever else  they  are  seems  second  to  that. 
(Doubtless  that  is  why  Johnson  has  retained 
so  many  Kennedy  men  so  long.) 

That  Fowler  was  such  a  man  has  already 
been  proved  In  business,  politics,  and  gov- 
ernment. As  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  early  1964,  his  aid  in  helping  to  guide 
the  tax  reduction  bill  Into  law  was  espe- 
cially noteworthy.  Of  cotirse,  that  he  was 
a  loyal  Democrat  was  not  overlooked.  But 
Johnson's  is  not  a  Cabinet  In  which  politics 
Is  an  overriding  factor. 

Conner,  former  head  of  a  drug  manufac- 
turing firm,  was  registered  as  s  Republican 
In  1960.  though  he  campaigned  for  JohnBon 
In  1964.  And  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  undoubtedly  a  bona 
fide  member  of  Johnson's  Cabinet,  though 
he  was  a  Kennedy  appointee,  was  and  per- 
haps still  is  a  Republican.  In  fact,  more 
than  one  member  of  the  GOP,  including 
David  Rockefeller,  New  York  banker  and 
brother  of  New  York's  Governor,  was  con- 
sidered for  the  Treasiu-y  post  before  Fowler 
was  selected. 

It  Is  evident,  also,  that  Johnson  Is  not 
concerned  with  gathering  around  htm  in 
the  Cabinet  old  acquaintances.  In  fact, 
some  of  his  Texas  cronies  were  rejected  for 
the  Attorney  General's  post  In  favor  of 
Katzenbach,  unknown  In  Government  less 
than  5  years  ago  and  probably  unknown  to 
Johnson  until  even  more  recently.  However, 
as  Deputy  Attorney  General  under  Robert 
Kennedy,  the  former  law  professor  proved 
his  capability,  and  the  word  from  Washing- 
ton Is  that  Johnson  believed  he  had  earned 
the  privilege  to  succeed  Kennedy. 

That  a  Cabinet  post  can  be  earned  and 
that  It  is  not  necessarily  a  partisan  post, 
and  that  the  best  qualified,  not  best  friends, 
should  hold  the  top  Jobs  are  commendable 
Ideas,  carried  on  Irom  the  Kennedy  govern- 
ment, but  not  always  evinced  In  former  ad- 
ministrations. We  hope  future  appoint- 
ments wlU  be  made  as  wisely. 


Our  Day  of  Conformity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OP    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1965 

Mr,  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
31,  the  Pensacola,  Fla.,  ICiwanis  Club 
held  its  annual  public  speaking  contest 
for  the  members  of  the  4-H  Club.  The 
\\1nner  in  the  boys'  division  was  Eddie 
Scales,  a  17-year-old  student  at  Ernest 
Ward  High  School  in  Escambia  Coimty, 
Fla.  I  feel  that  this  young  man  has  pre- 
sented some  most  important  views  in  his 
statement,  and  I  think  that  his  speech  is 
extraordinarily  good.  I  am  extremely 
proud  of  Eddie  Scales,  pleased  with  his 
recognition  of  the  many  problems  which 
confront  our  great  Nation,  and  highly 
gratified  by  his  devotion  to  make  these 
United  States  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live.  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
that  I  submit  herewith  this  young  man's 
speech  for  reprinting  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  si>eech  foUows: 

OuH  Day  op  Conformity 

Ladles,  Klwanlans,  guest  fellow  4-H'ers 
and  fellow  contestant,  in  our  present  day 
world  of  hustle  and  bustle,  conformity  Is 
sweeping  our  country.  While  more  and  more 
people  want  to  take  seats  In  the  grandstand, 
fewer  and  fewer  people  want  to  sweat  It  out 
down  on  the  field.  People  today  do  not  want 
to  get  Involved  In  anything  that  might  give 
them  a  little  responsibility  or  cause  them- 
selves a  little  Inconvenience.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  looking  for  everything  to  be  made 
simple  and  easy  for  us.  In  the  past  quarter 
century  nonlnvolvement  has  become  an  ac- 
cepted way  of  life  for  many  American  cit- 
izens. 

In  New  York  City — not  too  many  weeks 
ago — a  woman  was  stabbed  several  times  in 
the  presence  of  a  ntunber  of  people  and  not 
a  single  person  offered  to  come  to  her  rescue. 
No  one  bothered  to  even  call  the  police.  Most 
of  them  stated  that  It  was  none  of  their  busi- 
ness and  why  should  they  stick  out  their 
necks?  I  wonder  how  those  people  felt  after 
they  had  witnessed  such  a  crime  and  did  not 
even  offer  to  defend  this  FKx>r  victim.  I  won- 
der if  they  slept  well  after  It  happened.  They 
probably  Justified  It  In  their  own  minds  with 
a  lot  of  cowardly  exctises.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  consciences  of  most  people  today 
seems  to  play  a  very  small  role  In  their  every- 
day activities. 

Today  we  are  living  In  a  country  quite 
different  from  the  one  that  our  great  ances- 
tors loved  so  much.  Some  parents  have  suc- 
cessfully defended  in  court  their  children's 
right  to  Ignore  the  American  Flag  Salute. 
Faculties  and  student  bodies  have  found  it 
distasteful  to  publicly  take  an  oath  of  loyalty 
to  their  country,  and  our  Government  has 
taken  away  the  privilege  of  reading  the  Bible 
in  our  public  schools. 

Tliese  United  States  was  once  the  greatest 
exporter  of  ideas  the  world  has  ever  known. 
We  created  and  sold  abroad  the  idea  of  In- 
di'.idual  dignity,  responsibility  and  freedom. 
We  created  the  Idea  of  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  But 
now  most  people  seem  to  think  that  an 
honest  man  Is  either  a  fool  or  a  liar.  Many 
people  say,  let  Jack  do  It,  or  what's  In  It  for 
mc? 

Today  we  have  a  very  thought  provoking 
race  problem  that  affects  every  citizen  in  this 
Nation.     However,   there   has    been   a  race 


problem  almost  since  the  beginning  of  time 
and  almost  everyone  has  a  different  opinion 
about  It.  ThiB  country  has  gotten  to  the 
F>oint  that  Congress  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment feels  that  only  they  have  the  knowl- 
edge, understanding  and  wisdom  to  settle  the 
problems  of  local  people  in  their  own  local 
communities.  The  Supreme  Court  takes 
away  laws  from  one  group  In  order  to  satisfy 
a  few  fanatics.  They  raise  a  little  fuss  o«r 
lay  down  In  the  streets  and  the  Supreme 
Court  or  Congress  comes  forth  with  a  new 
law  In  order  to  keep  them  happy,  content 
and  satisfied.  Our  rights  are  gradually  being 
taken  from  our  reach.  The  Constitution  up- 
on which  this  country  was  founded  has  very 
little  meaning   any   more. 

Here  In  the  United  States  we  also  have 
freedom  of  the  press.  This  Is  good  and  very 
well  taken  advantage  of.  The  news  media 
pubJlshes  only  what  they  can  sell.  Very 
often  the  truth  Is  twisted  untU  there  Is  very 
little  truth  left  In  It.  One  area  of  the  cotm- 
try  releases  one  story  and  another  area  re- 
leases Just  the  opposite  view  to  please  its 
readers.  I  am  sure  It  must  be  hard  to  release 
a  news  article  without  being  prejudiced  to- 
ward one  group  of  people  over  the  other. 

Nowadays  if  you  love  your  covmtry  you 
are  considered  a  square.  Someone  has  gone 
far  enough  to  describe  a  square  as  the  person 
who  never  learned  to  get  away  with  any- 
thing or  perhapSSie  Is  the  Joe  who  volun- 
teers when  he  doesht  have  to.  He  is  bur- 
dened down  with  old  fashioned  Ideas  of  hon- 
esty, loyalty,  courage  and  thrift.  This  per- 
son may  already  be  on  his  way  to  extinc- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  force  of  govern- 
ment Is  now  directed  toward  the  security  of 
the  weak  rather  than  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  strong.  In  business  someone  has  said 
that  the  way  to  survive  is  to  emulate  the 
turtle  by  growing  a  hard  shell  and  never 
sticking  your  neck  out.  Just  as  a  young  man 
in  the  army  was  taught  by  his  fellows  to 
keep  his  mouth  shut,  his  bowels  open  and 
never  volunteer. 

Arnold  Toynbee,  a  famous  historian  once 
said  that  of  the  21  notable  civilizations,  19 
perished  not  from,  external  conquest;  but 
from  the  evaporation  of  belief  within. 

Today  too  many  of  us  are  still  sitting  It 
out  rather  than  sweating  It  out.  Too  many 
of  us  haven't  got  the  "guts"  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted.  Responsibilities  and  problems 
roll  off  nice  and  easy  and  we  travel  along 
the  paths  with  the  fewest  bumps,  being  care- 
ful to  stay  In  the  middle  of  the  road,  because 
that's  where  the  most  comfortable  ruts  are. 

Too  many  of  us  know  the  short  cuts  and 
too  few  of  us  actually  know  or  care  where 
the  path  leads,  too  few  of  us  dare  to  leave 
the  path  because  the  path  Is  always  the  easy 
way  and  the  way  most  people  go. 

When  Ben  Franklin  was  told  that  the  war 
for  Independence  was  over  he  made  this  re- 
mark: "Say  rather  the  war  for  the  Revolu- 
tion is  over — the  war  for  Independence  has 
yet  to  be  fought."  And  today  179  years 
later — the  war  for  independence  has  still  to 
be  fought. 

Thank  you. 


The  Future  of  the  Great  Lakes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19,  1965 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  have  included  In  the  Record 
the  graphic  statement  of  the  mounting 


demand  for  stronger  action  to  combat 
water  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes.  As 
the  author  of  one  of  the  most  Important 
amendments  to  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965,  my  colleague  and  friend,  the  gai- 
tleman  from  New  York,  Richard  D.  Mc- 
Carthy, is  fast  distinguishing  himself  as 
a  real  fighter  for  clean  water.  The  39th 
District  of  New  York  can  be  justly  proud 
of  the  bright,  industrious  leader  that 
they  have  sent  to  Congress.  I  hope  that 
he  will  long  serve  them  and  us. 

The  statement  follows: 

The  FVixraE  of  the  Great  Lakes 
(By  Richard  D.  McCarthy,  n.S.  Representa- 
tive,  39th  District,  New  York,  at   Junior 

chamber   of   commerce   banquet.    Cordon 

Bleu  Restaurant.  Buffalo,   N.T.) 

Tonight,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
some  of  my  thoughts  on  a  probl«n  that  I 
regard  as  the  most  urgent  of  our  times. 

The  problem  to  which  I  refer,  in  a  word  Is, 
water. 

Water  is  the  lifeblood  of  this  Niagara  fron- 
tier. Without  Lake  Erie,  there  would  be  no 
Buffalo — there  would  be  no  Erie  County — 
as  we  know  It.  Without  Lake  Erie  many 
of  us  would  not  even  exist  today.  Fch-  with- 
out It,  our  forebears  would  not  have  had 
an  economic  reason  to  come  here,  marry,  and 
settle  down.  In  my  own  case,  this  la  bo. 
It  was  In  1822  that  my  great,  great  grand- 
father came  here  to  work  on  the  Erie  Canal. 
Since  then,  all  six  generations  of  my  family 
have,  at  various  times,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, earned  their  Uvelihoods  from  activi- 
ties connected  with  the  lake. 

Water  is  vital  to  our  commerce  •  •  •  to 
our  manufacturing  plants  •  •  •  to  our  rec- 
reation. Most  important,  water  is  vital  to 
siistalning  life.  WatM'  truly  is  Buffalo's 
most  precious  resource.  Lake  Erie  is  like  a 
great  goddess,  brooding  over  the  vast  metrop- 
olis she  spawned.  Brooding  Indeed,  for  we 
have  been  extremely  careless  with  this  pre- 
cious resource. 

Lake  Erie  Is  so  terribly  polluted  that  it  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  worthless  for  many 
purposes.  And  Lake  Erie  problems  are  cooa- 
pounded  by  the  fact  that  the  level  of  the 
lake  Is  at  the  lowest  point  in  many  years. 

PoUution  of  fresh  water  supplies  is  not  a 
problem  that  is  peculiar  to  Buffalo — or  to 
Lake  Erie.    This  Is  a  national  problem. 

As  the  late  Rachel  Carson  observed  in 
her  well-known  book,  "Silent  Spring." 

In  an  age  when  man  has  forgotten  his  ori- 
gins and  has  neglected  even  his  most  essen- 
tial needs  for  survival,  "water  along  with 
other  resotirces  heis  become  the  victim  of  hts 
indifference." 

Our  Nation  uses  about  300  billion  gallons  of 
water  per  day — out  of  a  total  manageable 
supply  of  1.200  billion  gallons  a  day.  And 
our  consumption  Is  rising  fantastically.  It  Is 
estimated  that  by  1980  the  United  States 
wUl  be  consuming  600  bUllon  gallons  of  water 
per  day — twice  as  much  as  we  using  now. 

We  no  longer  can  afford  to  be  indifferent 
about  our  water. 

The  problem  in  Lake  Erie  isn't  something 
that  is  going  to  reach  a  critical  stage  10,  IS, 
or  20  years  in  the  future.  The  problem  Is 
critical  now.  We  should  have  acted  before 
this. 

Already,  some  experts  are  wondering 
whether  it  Is  too  late  to  save  Lake  Erie. 

I  am  not  that  pessimistic.  I  certainly  am 
not  about  to  throw  up  my  hands  In  despair. 
But  I  do  believe  that  we  need  to  pledge  all 
our  skills,  all  our  Imagination,  to  seeking 
solutions  to  this  perplexing  problem. 

During  my  campaign  for  election  last  fall, 
I  talked  a  lot  about  pollution.  During  the 
31/^  months  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  been  trying  very  hard  to  do 
something  about  It. 

I  have  sponsored  legislation  in  the  Hottse 
of    Representatives    that    is    designed    to 
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strengthen  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— and  enhance  the  Pederal-State-local 
partnership — In  fighting  water  pollution  in 
western  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

My  communications  with  the  people  of 
Erie  County  show  that  70  p)ercent  of  the  citi- 
zens in  the  39th  Congressional  District  agree 
with  me  that  a  strong  Federal  program  is 
needed. 

Yet.  the  deeper  I  get  Into  water,  the  more  I 
question  whether  even  a  strong  Federal  pro- 
gram, intermeshed  with  State  and  local  pro- 
grams, will  in  the  long  run  be  adequate  to 
solve  all  the  problems  of  Lake  Erie. 

Let's  take  a  quick  look  at  some  vital  geo- 
graphical factors. 

Lake  Erie  touches  the  borders  of  four 
States — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan.  A  huge  portion  of  Lake  Erie's 
shoreline  lies  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Lake  Erie  is  not  Just  the  concern  of  the 
United  States.  The  fortunes  of  this  body  of 
water  are  of  immense  impwrtance  to  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  fortunes  of  Lake  Erie  also  are  closely 
tied  to  the  other  Great  Lakes — Ontario,  Hu- 
ron, Michigan,  and  SuperiCH".  And  these 
other  lakes,  in  turn,  affect  the  well-being  of 
millions  of  people  in  other  States  and  other 
Provinces. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  we 
reflect  on  the  problems  of  Lake  Erie,  we  must 
do  so  in  the  context  of  the  entire  Great  Lakes 
Basin. 

Within  this  huge  basin  reside  27  million 
people.  Touching  these  lakes  are  15  cities 
with  populations  in  excess  of  100,000. 

Pollution  is  a  serious  matter  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  but  it  Is  not  the  only  problem.  An- 
other problem  that  probably  Is  Just  as  seri- 
ous is  the  level  of  the  lakes. 

As  I  reminded  you  earlier.  Lake  Erie  is  at 
its  lowest  level  in  many  years.  This  is  a 
problem  that  Is  shared  by  the  other  Great 
Lakes. 

Man  can  be  blamed  for  pollution — but  he 
is  not  responsible,  at  least  not  In  a  signifi- 
cant way,  for  rising  smd  falling  lake  levels. 
Nature  causes  this  fluctuation,  but  man  must 
somehow  learn  to  live  with  it — or  perhaps 
try  to  do  something  about  it. 

Many  people — myself  Included — are  dis- 
turbed by  the  present  low  level  of  Lake  Erie. 
It  dropped  almost  5  feet  from  1952  to  1964. 
""  This  is  a  serious  matter — but  it  is  less 
shocking  when  viewed  from  a  long-range 
perspective. 

Lake  ESrie  was  lower  in  1936  than  it  is  today. 
When  you  look  at  records  for  the  past  100 
years,  you  discover  up-and-down  trends  in 
rainfall  In  the  Great  Lakes  Basin — and  that 
the  level  of  the  lakes  generally  follows  the 
precipitation  patterns. 

Present  problems  don't  stem  from  the  fact 
that  anything  unusual  is  happening  to  lake 
levels.  Rather,  our  difflctiltles  stem  from  our 
Increasing  dependence  on  the  lakes. 

As  more  and  more  people  depend  on  the 
lake  for  more  and  more  pursuits,  It  becomes 
increasingly  necessary  that  we  receive  a  so 


legislation  I  have  sponsored  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  designed  to  check  the  flow 
of  wastee  into  Lake  Erie.  In  time,  with  local 
and  State  cooperation,  this  oan  toe  done. 

But — even  if  this  program  \»  completely 
successful — there  are  serious  doubts  that  it 
will  succeed  in  actually  abating  pollution  in 
Lake  Erie.  Scientists  say  that  stopping 
wastes  from  entering  the  lake  will  only  pre- 
vent the  Lake  Erie  problem  froon  becoming 
much  worse. 

There  are  various  possibilities  for  actually 
abating  pollution — none  of  them  simple  or 
cheap. 

Scientists  have  discovered  that  the  oxygen 
supply  has  been  depleted  In  a  vast  portion  of 
Lake  Erie  by  algae — which  apparently  are 
prospering  because  pollutants,  In  the  form 
of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  have  given  them 
an  abundant  food  supply.  So.  one  step  In 
controlling  pollution  would  be  to  dredge  the 
algae  from  the  lake  and  bury  it  in  adjacent 
ground.  Another  would  be  to  recharge  the 
lake's  water  supply. 

More  water  for  the  Great  Lakes  would 
abate  pollutants  by  flushing  them  out.  The 
Infusion  of  more  water,  on  a  controlled  basis. 
would  make  it  possible  to  stabilize  and  regu- 
late lake  levels  and  more  water  would  pro- 
vide for  the  increasing  needs  of  the  growing 
United  States  and  Canadian  populations  in 
the  Great  Lakes  Basin. 

How  could  such  a  solution  be  brought 
about?  Where  would  we  get  the  water  to 
permit  faster  turnover  in  Lake  Erie?  The 
only  source  for  the  vast  quantity  of  water 
that  would  be  needed  to  implement  such  a 
scheme  is  our  northern  neighbor,  Canada. 

The  ultimate  solution  lies  in  diverting 
water  into  the  Great  Lakes  from  rivers  that 
flow  Into  Hudson's  Bay. 

The  political  and  economic  problems  of 
such  a  grand  scheme  are  enormous.  The 
technical  difficulties  that  would  be  encoun- 
tered stagger  the  imagination. 

The  costs,  obviously,  will  run  into  many, 
many  millions  of  dollars.  And  they  should 
be  shared  by  the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  proportion  to  the  benefits  each  would  re- 
ceive. It  is  obvious  that  both  nations  would 
realize  enormous  benefits  from  such  a  vast 
project.  But  only  Canada  has  the  water 
that  both  countries  need. 

The  problems  would  be  gigantic — but  the 
benefits  very  probably  would  be  equally 
gigantic. 

We  must  recognize  that  we  lace  some  very 
serious  handicaps  in  making  sweeping.  long- 
range  plans  for  the  Great  Lakes. 

Basically,  these  handicaps  fall  into  two 
categories.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a 
multitude  of  legitimate  aad  reasonable 
vested  interests,  both  public  and  private,  in 
the  lakes.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a 
multitude  of  agencies  that  in  one  way  or 
another  are  Involved  In  the  management  of 
the  lakes. 

A  good  many  entities — the  State  of  New 
York,  for  instance,  have  both  a  vested  Inter- 
est and  a  hand  In  management. 

Sadly  lacking  is  any  agency  with  the  au- 


whlch  was  created  by  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  1909.  The  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission's  sphere  of 
Interest  extends  all  across  the  long  boundary 
between  our  Nation  and  Canada. 

I  definitely  am  not  critical  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission.  This  Is  a  dis- 
tinguished body  with  many  accomplishments 
to  its  credit. 

The  difficulty  with  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  as  presently  organized,  is  that 
it  lacks  effective  teeth.  The  International 
Joint  Commission  is  an  instrument  of  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  Governments 
and  is  empowered  to  inquire  into  and  coordi- 
nate matters  referred  it  by  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. 

We  might  expand  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  or  some  other 
agency  or  agencies.  Or  we  might  create  a 
new  body.  And  this  is  what  I  propose:  A 
new  international  agency  whose  sole  concern 
Is  the  Great  Lakes. 

One  model  we  might  consider  using  for 
guidance  in  establishing  a  planning  and  de- 
velopment body  for  the  Great  Lakes  is  the 
Arctic  Institute — a  creation  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  that  has  been  notably 
successful. 

Setting  up  a  similar  institute  for  the  Great 
Lakes  was  one  of  the  possibilities  suggested 
by  Michel  Chevalier  in  a  distinguished  trea- 
tise he  wrote.  Mr.  Chevalier,  who  is  from 
Montreal,  wrote  the  papwr  in  connection 
with  research  he  has  been  conducting  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Arctic  Institute  was  incorporated  in 
1945  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Legally,  it  is  two  separate  bodies.  But  it 
shares  the  same  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
same  staff. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  Institute  has  no  di- 
rect link  with  either  Government.  But.  in 
fact,  senior  officials  of  both  Governments 
have  been  active  in  the  Arctic  Institute. 

The  Institute  is  considered  the  authorita- 
tive body  on  research  and  planning  on  tlie 
Arctic. 

The  problems  of  the  Arctic  and  the  Great 
Lakes  are  scarcely  compeirable.  But  I  think 
there  is  a  possibility  that  an  agency  modeled 
after  the  Arctic  Institute  might  be  a  way 
to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  the  Great 
Lake.s. 

In  any  c;tse.  present  planning  facilities  for 
the  Great  Lakes  are  inadequate.  Something 
needs  to  be  done — and  what  we  should  be  do- 
ing now  is  considering  various  alternatives. 

I  was  heartened  by  the  statements  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
Pearson  following  their  recent  meeting  at 
Camp  David,  Md. 

They  discussed  the  problems  of  the  Great 
Lakes — including  pollution  and  water  levels 
— and  they  considered  possibilities  of  work- 
ing out  an  agreement  between  the  two  na- 
tions to  help  solve  these  problems. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  tonight  to  propose  any 
final  solutions. 

But  I  want  to  stress  that  the  Great  Lakes. 


Knock  on  Wood 


called  normal  amount  of  rainfall  to  keep  the     thorlty   and    the  capability  to   look  at   the     and  the  Canadians  and  Americans  who  de- 


lakes  at  a  so-called  normal  level. 

Natvu-e,  unfortunately,  doesn't  operate  that 
way.  Wild  fluctuations  from  the  "normal" 
are  in  themiselveB  normal. 

One  hundred  years  ago  a  sharp  drop  In  the 
lake  levels  was  Inconvenient.  Today  the  same 
occurrence  could  prove  disastrous. 

The  problems  of  pollution  and  low  lake 
levels  are  not  separate  and  distinct.  They 
very  definitely  are  linked. 

It  is  obvious.  I  think,  that  when  the 
amount  of  water  in  a  lake  decreases,  pollu- 
tion problems  are  increased. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  the  ulti- 
mate answer  to  pollution  In  Lake  Erie  lies  in 
seeking  means  to  develop  faster  turnover  of 
the  water  In  the  lake. 

Preventing  pollutants.  In  the  form  of  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  wastee,  from  entering 
the  lake  is  an  obvious  necessity.     And  the 


problems  of  the  Great  Lakes  firom  an  overall 
perspective  and  chart  overall  goals  and  the 
means  of  attaining  them. 

The  need  for  such  an  agency  is  clearly  in- 
dicated when  we  consider  the  deep  interde- 
pendence of  the  water  users  on  the  lakes. 
The  Chicago  area,  for  instance,  depends  on 
Lake  Michigan  in  various  ways  and  wotUd 
like  to  divert  more  water  from  the  lake. 
Chicago's  needs  cannot  be  argued,  but  If 
Chicago  diverts  more  water,  this  will  affect 
the  level  of  Lake  Erie  at  Cleveland,  aggra- 
vate the  pollution  problem  at  Detroit,  and 
reduce  power-generating  capacity  at  Ni- 
agara Falls.  Lower  levels  in  harbors  mean 
that  shipping  firms  cannot  load  their  boats 
to  full  capacity — thtis  increasing  shipping 
costs  per  ton. 

The  principal  coordinating  agency  for  the 
lakes  Is  the  International  Joint  Commission, 


pend  on  them,  face  some  grave  problems. 
And  I  also  want  to  stress  that  as  things  now 
stand  we  do  not  have  the  means  to  cope  with 
these  problems.  I  am  hopeful  that  talks 
between  the  executive  branches  of  both 
countries  will  lead  to  agreements  and,  pos- 
sibly, to  a  new  United  States-Canadian  treaty. 

My  piirpose  tonight  is  to  focus  public  at- 
tention on  the  problem  in  order  to  stimulate 
public  discussion  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  For  It  will  be  public  opinion  finally 
that  will  persuade  both  governments  to  reach 
an  agreement  for  Joint,  long-range  research, 
planning  and  development  of  the  future  uses 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

We  dare  not  wait.  The  threat  that  the 
world's  largest  supply  of  fresh  water  will  be- 
come one  vast  dead  sea  Is  too  ominous. 

The  time  for  action  Is  now. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  27,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  the  distinguished 
columnist,  Joseph  Alsop,  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on 
April  16, 1965. 

Despite  unjustified  criticism,  It  should 
be  apparent  that  President  Johnson's 
policy  in  Vietnam  is  having  the  desired 

effect. 
The  article  follows: 

Knock  on  Wood 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Washington. — In  a  bitter,  hard-fought 
war,  and  especially  in  a  guerrilla  war,  nothing 
is  rarer  than  a  reliable  firsthand  report  on 
the  problems  and  state  of  mind  of  the  other 
side.  Nothing  like  this  has  been  forthcom- 
ing, In  all  the  many  weeks  since  the  first 
American  air  attacks  on   North   Vietnam. 

Now,  however,  a  remarkably  vivid  glimpse 
through  the  bamboo  curtain  has  suddenly 
been  provided  by  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Leftwing  Paris  weekly,  "L'Express,"  by  a 
French  newspaperman  who  has  specialized 
In  Par  Eastern  affairs,  Georges  Chaffard. 
These  pieces,  first  spotted  In  this  country 
by  the  astute  Crosby  Noyes.  are  so  encour- 
aging that  one  hastens  to  knock  on  wood 
as  one  reads  them. 

The  encouragement  is  all  the  greater  be- 
cause a  more  unexpected  source  of  encour- 
agement could  hardly  be  imagined.  Chaffard 
is  even  further  to  the  Left  than  "L'Express" 
and  a  hopeful  appraisal  of  American  policy 
in  southeast  Asia  is  an  unheard  of  intellec- 
tual commodity  among  European  Leftwing- 
ers. 

Chaffard's  appraisal  is  based,  furthermore, 
on  the  kind  of  firsthand  observation  from 
which  Americans  are  debarred.  On  this 
round,  he  did  not  visit  Hanoi,  but  he  quite 
recently  spent  much  time  there.  On  this 
round,  he  went  to  Cambodia,  and  thence 
moved  up  to  Join  the  Vietcong  In  the  Jungle, 
and  to  talk  with  the  leaders  of  the  so-called 
liberation  front  at  their  hidden  Jungle  head- 
quarters. 

The  headline  put  on  Chaffard's  articles  by 
"L'Express" — "The  Vietcong  Now  Fear  De- 
feat"— is  a  good  summary  of  the  total  Im- 
pression conveyed.  The  first  point  that  Chaf- 
fard emphasizes  is  the  way  the  American 
decision  to  carry  the  war  to  the  north  has 
completely  upset  the  strategy  of  the  Com- 
munists, who  never  believed  that  this  was 
possible. 

Point  two  is  the  degree  to  which  this  deci- 
sion has  changed  the  climate.  "American 
determination."  says  Chaffard,  has  caused 
everyone  to  reflect  a  bit. 

Second  thoughts  have  been  especially  com- 
mon in  the  group  of  greatest  importance  to 
the  Communists — the  wavering  people  in  the 
middle  who  were  getting  ready  to  back  the 
Communists  because  they  expected  the  Com- 
munists to  win  in  the  end. 

Third,  Chaffard  describes  the  Vietcong  as 
being  forced,  by  the  new  American  decision, 
to  redouble  their  efforts  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  American  air  and  other  opera- 
tions are  significantly  reducing  the  flow  of 
military  supplies  and  other  urgently  needed 
aid  from  North  Vietnam.  Chaffard's  em- 
phasis on  the  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  effort 
to  slow  the  supplyflow  amoiuits  to  news  of 


the   first  order;    for   no   one  had   been  sure 
that  this  effort  was  having  any  effect  at  all. 

Fourth,  Chaffard  reports  Vietcong  with- 
drawal, now  In  progress,  from  very  large  and 
Important  areas  of  South  Vietnam,  for  the 
purpose  of  regrouping  In  the  less  vulnerable 
mountainous  regions  north  of  Saigon.  He 
actually  compares  this  withdrawal  with  the 
Communists'  pretended  departure  from 
South  Vietnam  In  1954. 

Fifth,  Chaffard  describes  the  V^ietcong  in 
the  south  as  seriously  troubled  by  the  war 
weariness  of  some  of  their  adherents.  And 
he  portrays  the  North  Vietnamese  as  fearful, 
above  ail,  of  Just  the  kind  of  carefully 
targeted  bombing  that  President  Johnson  has 
ordered,  which  will  destroy  the  fruit  of  "10 
years  of  desperately  hard  work  and  sacrifice." 

To  this,  one  must  add  with  great  emphasis 
that  Chaffard  nowhere  predicts  abandon- 
ment of  the  struggle  by  the  guerrillas  in  the 
south,  nor  does  he  forecast  acceptance  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  of  terms  that  would 
also  be  acceptable  to  the  United  States. 
Instead,  he  quotes  defiant  statements  by  the 
liberation  front  and  the  northern  Com- 
munist bosses. 

He  also  says,  however,  that  the  "facade  of 
intransigence  Is  not  lacking  in  cracks," 
whether  among  the  guerrillas  or  in  North 
Vietnam.  He  shows  evidence  that  in  some 
quarters  In  the  north,  negotiations  to  end  the 
struggle  are  already  desired. 

In  sum,  he  does  not  say  that  the  U.S. 
effort  is  succedlng  now,  or  assert  that  it  is 
going  to  succeed  later.  But  he  specifically 
credits  the  U.S.  effort  with  getting  almost 
exactly  the  results  that  have  been  hoped 
for,  at  this  particular  stage,  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara  and  his  planners 
in  the  Pentagon  and  in  Saigon. 

President  Johnson's  policy  and  its  imple- 
mentation to  date  have  not  previously  re- 
ceived a  stronger  implied  endorsement  from 
a  more  curiotis  or  more  convincing  source. 
That  does  not  mean  the  Vietnamese  war  will 
be  easily  terminated.  Much  rougher  times, 
perhaps  quite  serious  reverses,  may  now  He 
ahead.  But  It  does  mean  that  what  Chaffard 
calls  "American  determination"  Is  neither 
empty  nor  ineffectual. 


The  Lonely  War  in  A^etnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   KASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  27. 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  2  years,  I  have  been  advocating  the 
application  of  veterans  benefits  to  our 
fighting  men  who  are  serving  in  combat 
zones,  such  as  Vietnam. 

The  situations  there  are  as  grave  and 
arduous  as  those  experienced  by  service- 
men in  World  War  II  and  Korea  and 
these  men  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
gallant  way  in  which  they  are  struggling 
in  southeast  Asia  and  provided  with  the 
rewards  of  a  grateful  Nation. 

This  situation  is  brought  home  even 
more  clearly  than  ever  in  an  article  by 
Charles  W.  Wiley  in  the  May  1965  edi- 
tion of  the  American  Legion  magazine. 
Mr.  Wiley  describes  the  life  of  American 
servicemen  in  the  Mekong  Delta  with 
clarity  and  compassion.  I  would  like  to 
share  this  with  my  colleagues  by  insert- 
ing it  in  the  Congressionai.  Record: 


Thb  Loitelt  Wab  in  Vietnam 
(By  Charles  W.  Wiley) 
(NoTK. — An  intimate  report  on  the  lives  of 
four  ors  at  an  isolated  outpost  of  the 
Mekong  Delta  portrays  the  new  kind  of  war.) 
Americans  serving  in  the  field  In  Vietnam 
are  fighting  the  most  terrible  and  loneliest 
war  that  the  United  States  has  ever  been  In. 
Outside  the  cities  and  large  military  bases, 
the  GI  is  in  danger  every  minute  of  every 
day.  He  can  never  relax.  At  night  be  must 
fight  a  more-or-less  conventional  guerrilla 
war.  During  the  day  he  must  be  constantly 
on  guard  against  a  terror  attack.  It  Isn't 
even  entirely  safe  in  Saigon  or  at  our  largest 
bases. 

This  is  a  new  kind  of  war  in  Vietnam, 
unlike  an3rthlng  that  we've  experienced  be- 
fore. There's  no  "front"  in  the  sense  that 
we  ordinarily  think  of  one — a  frontline;  then 
support  positions  (mortan,  etc.)  fartlier 
back;  then,  often  m^iles  from  the  first  line, 
artillery;  and  finally  a  safe  rear  area  for  re- 
seirves,  rest,  command,  and  supply  services. 
The  American  military  sleeping  in  the  bar- 
racks in  the  big  hotel  that  was  blown  up  in 
Saigon  a  couple  of  months  ago  were  about  as "» 
"far  back"  as  you  could  get.  Out  in  the  nnire 
conventional  combat  areas,  what  stands  for  a 
normal  frontline,  are  a  number  of  Isolated 
positions,  frequently  encircled  as  weU  as  Infil- 
trated. There,  Infantry,  support  units,  and 
artillery  are  all  Januned  together,  sometimes 
side  by  side.  Each  unit  is  normally  some- 
what In  the  position  of  the  Lost  Battalion  of 
World  War  I  with  respect  to  its  disposition. 
The  enemy  Is  everywhere — and  nowhere. 

Even  worse  than  the  fact  that  there  Is  no 
fixed  front  Is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  way 
of  distinguishing  friend  and  foe.  When  an 
American  goes  down  a  country  rofui  or  walks 
through  a  village  marketplace,  every  single 
person  whom  he  passes  may  be  the  enemy. 
The  peasant  in  the  field,  peacefully  working 
with  a  hoe,  may  be  a  Communist  terrorist 
with  a  submachinegtin  hidden  in  the  grass 
10  feet  from  him.  After  the  GI  has  passed 
he  may — or  may  not — get  shot  in  the  back. 
The  Vietnamese  riding  through  town  on  a 
bicycle  may  have  a  hand  grenade  In  his 
pocket.  So  might  the  shopkeeper,  or  one  of 
the  shoppers,  or  the  pretty  girl  with  the  wide 
straw  hat  and  colorful  native  dress. 

Americans  have  a  wry  Joke  about  identify- 
ing the  Communist  Vietcong  (commonly 
known  as  VC) :  "It's  easy  to  tell  a  VC  from  a 
friend.  The  VC  Is  the  one  who  shoots  at  you." 
But  often  by  the  time  the  difference  is 
clear  it's  too  late. 

Let's  look  at  our  GI's  in  the  cities  and  vil- 
lages, and  then  visit  a  lonely  outpost  where 
I  spent  last  Christmas. 

Grs  are  especially  good  targets  for  terror- 
ists because  they  are  usually  much  taller  than 
the  average  Vletnan^ese  and  stand  out  in  any 
crowd.  Even  if  aU  they  are  doing  Is  going  to 
eat  in  a  local  cafe,  Americans  almost  always 
go  in  small  groups  or  at  least  in  pairs,  and 
in  addition  to  sidearms  generally  carry  auto- 
matic weapons  and  grenades.  They  never 
walk  side  by  side,  but  move  instead  in  a 
stagger  formation,  changing  the  distances 
between  th^n  from  time  to  time,  never  tak- 
ing the  same  route  twice  In  a  row.  This 
changing  ot  patterns  Is  very  Important  in 
making  ambush  planning  more  difficult  for 
the  VC. 

But  there  are  limits  to  these  defense  ma- 
neuvers, and  the  GI's  all  know  that  the  VC 
can,  if  willing  to  take  a  calculated  risk,  set 
up  a  trap  at  any  time. 

To  add  to  their  security  proftrfem,  they  are 
f  oUowed  ev«7where  by  crowds  of  happy  Vlet- 
nanaeee  children.  As  part  of  their  voluntary 
Job  of  being  good-will  ambaasadors.  the 
Am.ericans  always  return  greetings  from  local 
I>eople.  ITiey  smile  and  carry  on  oonversa- 
tions  with  friendly  'Vietnazneee  while  keeping 
flklert  for  terrorists. 
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It's  a  tough  job — and  one  that  lesser  men 
would  make  ee£ler  for  themaelvee.  The  Ql'a 
could  hide  within  weU-defended  posltionB 
during  the  day,  but  the  United  States  would 
lose  face  il  It  were  shown  that  Americana 
were  frightened  by  the  VC.  Vietnameee  mo- 
i-ale  would  eufler,  so  our  boys  keep  the  VA. 
flag  flying  by  purpoeely  making  themselves 
targets. 

This  buslnesB  of  being  diplomats  and  good 
neighbors  at  the  same  time  that  they  may  be 
in  combat  or  anabushed,  at  any  moment  of 
the  day  at  any  place  in  Vietnam,  is  remark- 
able in  itself. 

Air  Force  and  Army  units  stationed  at  Tan 
Son  Nhut  Airbase  near  Saigon  have  adopted 
the  Thanh  Man  Orphanage  were  war  widows 
and  their  children  have  Joined  himdreds  of 
parentless  youngsters.  Doctors  and  a  dentist 
from  the  base  hospital  go  regularly  to  treat 
the  children.  The  GI's  provide  food  and  have 
distributed  clothing  sent  from  their  families 
In  the  United  States.  During  off-duty  hours, 
the  Americans  have  helped  construct  new 
buildings.  One  major  project  was  digging  a 
weU  for  fresh  drinking  water.  Servicemen 
contributed  $2,500  with  additional  money 
coming  from  collecttons  at  church  services 
held  on  the  base,  for  just  this  one  under- 
taking. 

Marine  and  Air  Force  units  at  Da  Nang 
have  been  Involved  In  simUar  acUvitles.  An 
orphanage  adopted  by  the  Air  Force  has  so 
impressed  the  Vietnamese  that  the  Com- 
munists issued  orders  for  the  assassination 
of  one  U.S.  doctor  who  had  taken  special  in- 
terest in  the  project. 

Many  U.S.  personnel  have  made  it  a  routine 
to  make  fatherly  visits  to  Vietnamese  war 
orphans.  Diulng  the  last  Christmas  holiday 
season,  American  units  aU  over  Vietnam  held 
parties  for  the  local  chUdren.  Many  of  them 
knew  nothing  about  Christmas,  but  under- 
stood and  appreciated  the  good  will  and  gifts 
given  by  the  Americans. 

One  who  has  almost  made  a  career  out  of 
being  a  good  Samaritan  Is  VS.  Navy  MMlc. 
Philip  G.  Ambrose,  from  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
He  volunteered  to  extend  his  tour  of  duty 
In  Vietnam  so  that  he  could  carry  on  his  one- 
man  good  will  mission.  Ambrose  has 
"adopted"  six  Vietnamese  military  hospitals, 
plus  Vietnamese  Army  and  Navy  units.  "OK, 
Joe,"  as  Ambrose  Is  known  by  the  Vietnamese 
passes  out  gifts  of  all  kinds  supplied  by 
donations  from  the  United  States  and  money 
taken  from  his  own  pocket. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  every  single  Ameri- 
can serviceman  In  Vietnam  is  a  great  guy. 
There  are  a  few — especially  in  the  bigger 
cities  and  at  larger  bases — who  behave  badly. 
But  most  Americans  In  Vietnam.  Including 
most  of  the  support  cadres,  are  dedicated  to 
defending  the  United  States  and  helping  the 
people  of  that  war-torn  country. 

I  spent  the  Christmas  holidays  with  foxir 
typical  U.S.  Army  advisers  in  the  field.  They 
were  attached  to  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  7  th 
Division.  Army  of  Vietnam  (abbreviated 
ARVN,  with  the  abbreviation  converted  to 
the  word  "Arvln"  by  Americans  in  Vietnam 
who  use  it  when  referring  to  members  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces — an  Arvln 
soldier) .  The  battalion  was  stationed  In  the 
town  of  Mo  Cay,  Klen  Hoa  Province.  It  is  in 
the  Mekong  Delta  area,  at>out  50  miles  south- 
west of  Saigon,  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
heaviest  Bghtlng  In  Vietnam. 

The  Americans  were  Capt.  Roger  D  Hiirms. 
age  27.  of  Shenandoah.  Iowa:  l»t  Lt.  Kralg 
U  Hansen.  25.  Manhattan.  Kana.;  Sgt.  Ralph 
M  Shoemaker.  Jr..  28.  Chattanooga.  Tenn.. 
jind  Sgt  Herbert  J.  Huaton.  30.  Marina.  Calif. 
AU  four  were  career  men  who  decided  long 
;n{,»  to  make  defending  the  United  SUtea  a 
mil -time  job.  Thef  were  the  only  Ameri- 
,•  >ns  in  Mo  Cay  Captain  Harma.  an  Infan- 
try ..(Beer  with  10  ye«kr»'  ■ervlce.  came  up 
iiip.iiiih  the  ranks  IJeutenant  Hanaen.  an 
r-iii'iin'tT  trained  as  an  airborne  ranger. 
Hr  * m  ijniduated  fn>m  West  Point  in  19W. 


Seregant  Shoemaker  had  8  years'  service  In 
the  Infantry.  Seregant  Htiston  first  spent 
4  years  in  the  U.S.  Marines,  including  duty 
in  Korea  during  the  w£ir  there.  An  air- 
borne ranger,  he  had  8  years  of  Army  service 
when  I  visited  Mo  Cay. 

All  volimteered  to  fight  in  Vietnam.  Cap- 
tain Harms  had  two  boys,  aged  2  and  6,  and 
a  baby  girl  born  after  he  left  the  United 
States.  Sergeant  Shoemaker  had  boys  of  5 
and  8.  and  another  baby  was  scheduled  to  be 
born  while  he  fought  in  Vietnam.  Sergeant 
Huston  had  a  3-year-old  son.  Of  the  four, 
only  Lieutenant  Hansen  was  single. 

All  of  them  volunteered  to  fight  in  Viet- 
nam because  they  believe  that  It's  their  duty 
to  defend  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
frontline  of  our  defense  is  in  Vietnam.  Or 
as  Sergeant  Shoemaker  put  it.  "We  would 
rather  fight  for  oiu:  country  and  families 
here  than  in  our  own  backyards." 

All  were  proud  of  being  professional  sol- 
diers of  the  United  States,  and  deeply  re- 
sented any  confusion  between  professional 
soldiers  and  mercenaries.  They  chose  ca- 
reers as  military  men  primarily  to  serve  their 
country.  Army  life  as  a  means  of  earning  a 
living  and  as  a  source  of  adventure  were 
secondary  reasons.  They  did  not  join  the 
Army  to  make  money,  and  were  bitter  about 
those  who  claim  that  professional  soldiers 
could  not  compete  with  civllianB  for  jobs. 

All  four  were  gentlemen.  They  were  not 
the  type  described  in  cheap  blood-and-guts 
novels.  Although  they  walked  with  heads 
held  high,  befitting  men  who  are  proud  of 
their  uniform,  they  did  not  swagger.  Some- 
times one  of  them  let  go  with  a  mild  cuss- 
word,  but  even  though  they  usually  were  far 
from  anyone  who  understood  Ingllsh,  they 
did  not  use  foul  language. 

The  Arvln  battalion  held  M©  Cay  and  a 
small  strip  of  ground  around  the  town.  The 
total  defense  perimeter  was  about  1  square 
mile,  bounded  on  two  sides  by  narrow  canals. 
The  entire  area  was  surrounded  by  a  barbed- 
wire  fence  and  defense  positloas. 

Outside  the  town  itself  tha  VC  was  in 
almost  complete  control  at  night  except  for 
a  few  outposts  along  a  key  highway  leading 
to  the  next  province.  During  the  day  the 
VC  more  or  less  melted  away,  but  it  was  sUll 
imsafe  to  leave  the  town  other  than  with  a 
full  battle-ready  military  unit.  Daylight 
ambushes  In  the  coimtryslde.  or  even  along 
the  road,  were  common,  and  helicopters 
were  frequently  shot  at  while  landing  or 
taking  ofif  at  Mo  Cay  in  broad  daylight. 

We  at  home  have  read  a  good  deal  about 
the  shooting  down  of  some  of  our  helicopter 
men.  To  them  too  it  is  a  unique  and  lonely 
war.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  being  over 
friendly  or  enemy  territory,  and  any  flight 
Is  a  "milk  run"  only  if  when  it  is  over  noth- 
ing has  happened.  The  helicopters  can 
even  be  in  battle  and  not  find  it  out  for  a 
whUe.  While  Vietcong  machineguns  (which 
are  deadly  at  low  altitudes)  reveal  them- 
selves promptly  when  using  tracers,  the  Viet- 
cong has  also  developed  a  system  of  concen- 
trating tracerless.  small  arms  fire  against 
choppers.  The  loud  noise  of  tbe  helicopters' 
engines  and  whirling  blades  cfin  sometimes 
drown  out  the  sound  of  such  gunfire.  Dur- 
ing a  previous  flight  on  the  satne  day  that  I 
rode  with  him.  a  gunner  first  learned  that 
his  copter  had  been  fired  at  when  he  dis- 
covered that  the  heel  of  his  boot  had  been 
shot  off. 

The  situation  In  December  In  the  Mo  Cay 
area  was  Illustrative  of  the  rejiUy  big  prob- 
lems of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The  Arvln  and 
American  advisers  had  the  reaponslblUty  of 
keeping  the  local  economy  moving  and  Im- 
proving normal  civilian  conditions,  so  that 
we  were  aJwaya  fighting  to  dafend- to  keep 
the  roada  cle«u".  to  keep  trade  und  conuncrce 
running,  etc  The  gate*  of  Mo  Cay  were  kept 
open  to  allow  pcaaant«  and  tnwn.s people  to 
cmrrf  on  normaU  bu»ln«vs  r^en  though  it 
mlmo  meant  allowing  Vlet.,»m  terrorisu,  to 
enter. 


We  also  had  to  defend  the  people,  because 
Vietnamese  civilians  were  frequent  target* 
of  the  Conununists  whose  goal  is  to  so  ter- 
rorize and  demoralize  the  population  that 
the  Vietnamese  will  eventually  surrender  on 
any  terms  as  a  means  of  stopping  the  tor- 
ture of  their  bleeding  nation. 

The  Vietcong.  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
defend  anything,  they  only  destroy.  Under 
these  ground  rules,  the  Communists  have  a 
tremendotis  advantage:  they  pick  the  time 
and  place  to  fight  the  war.  They  can  mass 
the  necessary  forces  at  the  point  of  contact, 
while  the  Arvln  are  stretched  In  a  long  thin 
line  that  can  be  cut  at  all  but  the  strongest 
points. 

Tlie  Vietnamese  soldiers,  depite  reports  to 
the    contrary,    have    conducted    themselves 
well.    It  is  true  that  Arvln  officers  sometimes 
lack  initiative,  and  some  Vietnamese  have 
failed  to  meet  the  deadly  challenge  of  com- 
bat.    But  the  problem  of  limited  initiative  is 
largely  due  to  war  weariness,  intensified  be- 
cause for  a  long  time  there  seemed  to  be  no 
real  determination  to  win  a  victory  against 
the   Communists   on   the  part  of  the  free 
world.     Stepped  up  U.S.  participation  and 
the  State  Department's  white  paper  on  Red 
aggression  of  February  26  is  the  sort  of  stuff 
that  can  make  even  better  fighting  men  of 
the  Arvin.     The  failures  in  combat  have  been 
largely   among   paramilitary   units  such  as 
home    guards.     The    nonprofessional    Viet- 
namese   soldiers   have  behaved   like   similar 
men    in    armies    throughout    history;    some 
good,  some  bad — some  excellent,  some  ter- 
rible.    The  Arvin  regulars  have  done  a  very 
commendable  job,  and  Americans  who  have 
served  in  the  field  with  them  almost  always 
have  high  praise  for  their  fighilhg  ability. 
The  four  U.S.  Army  advisers  In  Mo  Cay,  and 
every  other  American   combat  veteran  that 
I  spoke  to  in  Vietnam,  were  favorably  im- 
pressed with  these  Asian  soldiers. 

Nuygen  Van  Due,  who  received  news  of 
his  promotion  from  captain  to  major  on 
Christmas,  conunanded  the  Arvln  battalion 
at  Mo  Cay  when  I  was  there.  He  was  a  20- 
year  veteran,  rated  by  the  Americans  as  an 
excellent  officer  and  a  fine  person.  One  In- 
teresting sidelight  Is  that  he  was  especially 
kind  to  the  Christians  under  his  conunand 
during  the  Christmas  holidays,  although  he  is 
a  devout  Buddhist. 

The  foiu-  GI's  in  Mo  Cay  lived  In  a  house 
only  a  few  feet  from  the  defense  perimeter 
where  two  canals  meet.  At  the  closest  point 
it  was  only  about  100  feet  across  the  canal, 
the  other  side  of  which  was  Vietcong  terri- 
tory. The  house  had  been  hit  frequently  by 
enemy  small  arms  and  mortar  fire.  The  roof 
was  holed,  and  there  were  enemy  mortar  shell 
fragments  in  every  square  foot  of  the  yard. 
Because  they  were  often  In  the  middle  of 
combat  as  soon  as  they  jumped  from  their 
beds  at  night,  the  Americans  slept  In  special 
uniforms— black  pajamas.  These  are  the 
best,  most  convenient  camouflage  for  night 
fighting.  (When  I  complained  because  they 
didn't  have  any  black  pj's  for  me,  I  was 
chlded  for  my  poor  sportsmanship.  Or  as 
Sergeant  Shoemaker  put  it,  "The  Vietcong 
have  to  have  something  to  shoot  at,  don't 
thev?") 

As  Is  usual  In  Vietnam,  the  four  men  who 
represented  America  in  Mo  Cay  served  their 
country  as  both  soldiers  and  diplomats. 
They  were  diplomatic  in  the  way  in  which 
they  gave  suggestions,  and  they  were  very 
well  liked  by  the  Arvin  officers  and  enlisted 
men.  They  ate  local  dishes — with  chop- 
sticks—and  could  even  speak  some  Viet- 
namese. Diu-lng  my  short  stay  with  them  I 
saw  many  examples  of  their  good  work. 

Action  In  the  h'.n  Cay  area  was  frequent — 
and  often  bloody.  On  the  night  before 
ChrlslmM  Eve  a  VC  battalion  carried  on  an 
all-night  attjirk  against  a  small  outp<«!t  de- 
fended by  only  17  Arvln.  When  the  h:utle 
vkfLs  brokon  oft  by  the  CommunlsU  at  dawn 
tl.f-re  \KtTc  .nly  three  Vietnamese  b.-ys  loft 
t.iiitliiiK      But  they  had  held  their  P"st 
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The  day  before  Christmas,  before  it  was 
dark,  midnight  Mass  was  held  at  the  local 
catholic  Church.  Although  none  of  the  fotir 
GIs  was  Catholic,  they,  and  the  Buddhist 
battalion  commander,  went  to  the  Catholic 
Church  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  priest  and 
worshippers.  Then  they  went  to  the  little 
Protestant  chapel  for  the  same  purpose.  As 
dusk  blended  Into  darkness,  they  made  their 
final  Christmas  Eve  calls — the  inspection  of 
key  defense  positions  around  the  perimeter 
in  readiness  for  night  warfare. 

Soon  after  dark,  firing  started  all  up  and 
down  the  Mekong  Delta.  VC  mortars 
whizzed  into  Mo  Cay.  The  Americans  Joined 
the  Arvin  gun  batteries.  They  helped  direct 
answering  fire  in  the  Mo  Cay  area,  Eind  stood 
by  with  advice  as  lonely  outposts  in  the 
jungle  phoned  in  to  report  their  condition 
under  attack.  Distant  fiares  in  the  jungle 
night  pinpointed  the  attacks  on  perimeter 
posts  from  one  horizon  to  the  other.  The 
action  didn't  stop  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time  all  night.  During  a  lull 
in  the  fighting,  a  GI  taught  English  to  a 
Vietnamese  soldier  as  other  Arvln  sang  carols. 
Came  the  dawn  and  all  was  quiet.  It  was 
Christmas.  The  town  a  vakened  to  a  "nor- 
mal" day.  I  photographed  the  large  pile  of 
used  artillery  shell  casings  In  front  of  the 
Americans'  house,  all  taken  from  a  single 
gun.  I  was  unable  to  count  the  casual- 
ties in  Mo  Cay.  In  the  early  daylight  hours 
the  Americans  caught  a  little  sleep,  then 
awoke  to  take  up  their  daytime  role  as 
armed  civic  guests  in  this  crazy  war. 

One  of  the  town's  big  events  took  place 
when  a  local  girl  was  married.  Guests 
seated  at  the  honor  table  with  the  bride's 
father  included  these  four  American  fighting 
men. 

Out  in  town,  wherever  the  GIs  drove,  smil- 
ing children  stood  along  the  road  waving  and 
shouting  "Hello"  and  "OK."  When  they 
went  abroad  on  foot,  within  a  few  minutes 
large  crowds  of  happy  youngsters  walked 
along  with  them.  The  GIs  played  with  the 
children,  taught  them  English,  gave  them 
presents  and  otherwise  behaved  like  doting 
grandparents.  Although  they  were  friendly 
to  all,  the  Americans  had  several  favorites, 
among  them  a  handsome  boy  of  12  or  13  who 
worked  at  a  little  cafe  the  GIs  had  nick- 
named "Howard  Johnson's."  They  had  prac- 
tically adopted  a  pretty  little  girl  of  about 
10  who  w«s  mute.  Her  beautiful  eyes  spoke 
for  her,  however,  when  she  was  with  the 
gentle  warriors  from  the  other  side  of  the 
world. 

On  Christmas  night  it  vras  Christmas  Eve 
all  over  tigaln.  The  Delta  was  alive  with 
artillery — ^muttering,  growling  and  flashing 
as  18  separate  fire  fights  developed  along  the 
Mo  Cay  perimeter. 

On  the  day  after  Christmas  I  left  Mo  Cay. 
The  same  helicopter  that  took  me  out 
brought  In  New  York  City  photographer  Dan 
Bucher.  The  next  day  all  5  Americans  were 
wounded,  Bucher  almost  fatally,  by  a  hand 
grenade  thrown  into  "Howard  Johnson's"  by 
a  VC  terrorist. 

The  GIs  had  known  from  intelligence  re- 
ports that  they  were  marked  for  assassina- 
tion, but  they  continued  to  make  dally  ap- 
pearances throughout  the  area  to  keep  up 
local  morale  and  confidence  in  the  Ameri- 
cans. They  also  knew  that  the  cafe,  which 
wa«  the  best  of  only  a  couple  of  eating  places 
In  town,  was  the  most  likely  site  for  such  an 
attfuk.  Tliey  had  taken  precautions,  but  the 
wiys  In  which  they  could  alter  their  routine 
were  limited  when  It  came  to  the  restaurant. 
"We  have  to  eat."  they  had  explained  to  me 
thf  last  time  I'd  been  In  the  cafe  with  them. 
S>i  the  VC  knew  that  If  they  waited  long 
ei.  'URh  there  would  be  an  opportunity  for 
a!i  ;ittack. 

When  It  came  It  was  vlclnu.«  In  kpopliig 
*.'ii    ihPlr    terror    wctic*.    the    grenade    wa.s 


thrown  at  the  Americans  while  they  were 
surrounded  by  Vietnamese  children.  The 
handsome  little  boy  who  worked  in  the  cafe 
was  blown  apart  by  the  blast  and  was  dead 
when  Captain  Harms  reached  him  a  few  sec- 
onds later.  Fifteen  other  youngsters  were 
woimded. 

The  GIs.  all  of  whom  received  shrapnel 
wounds,  ran  outside  after  the  terrorist,  but 
lost  hlrn  in  the  narrow  streets.  When  they 
returned  to  give  first  aid  to  the  children, 
other  VC  hiding  In  the  area  opened  fire  on 
them  with  small  arms.  They  were  driven  off 
by  Arvin  soldiers. 

When  word  of  the  attack  reached  me  I 
went  to  a  Saigon  hospital  where  the  five 
wounded  Americans  had  been  taken. 
Bucher,  the  photographer,  was  on  an  op- 
erating table,  still  in  critical  condition  2  days 
after  the  attack.  The  four  GI's  were  some- 
what da2sed  from  their  experience,  but  agreed 
to  a  tape-recorded  Interview. 

"Would  you  volunteer  to  fight  in  Vietnam 
if  you  had  to  make  the  choice  over  again?" 
I  asked  them.    Here  are  the  exact  answers: 

Lieutenant  Hansen:  "Yes.  The  only  dif- 
ference that  this  makes  is  that  once  you've 
seen  civilians — especially  the  little  kids — 
hurt  like  this.  It  makes  It  a  more  personal 
thing   than   It  was  previously." 

Sergeant  Shoemaker:  "I  agree  with  the 
lieutenant.  When  we  first  came  over  here, 
I  think  that  all  of  us  came  over  for  one 
purpose.  We  volunteered  to  come  here  to 
defend  our  own  country.  But  now  I  think 
that  it's  much  more  personal." 

Captain  Harms:  "You  bet  I  agree.  It's 
the  same  job,  and  nothing's  changed  at  all — 
except  that  everybody  Just  feels  a  little  bit 
closer  to  the  whole  situation." 

Sergeant  Huston,  quietest  of  the  four,  re- 
plied with  a  soft — but  firm — "Yes." 

When  I  asked  where  they  wanted  to  be 
stationed  after  they  were  released  from  the 
hospital  and  returned  to  active  duty.  Lieu- 
tenant Hansen  answered  for  all: 

"Well,  I  think  we  are  going  right  back  to 
Mo  Cay,  the  same  place,  to  take  up  our 
old  jobs  where  we  left  off." 

A  month  later,  I  learned  from  his  parents 
that  Lieutenant  Hansen  was  back  in  Mo  Cay. 
The  others?  I  don't  know.  I  think  they're 
back  there. 

These  GI's  are  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  in  Vietnam — in  the  air,  on 
the  sea,  and  serving  on  small  teams  (some- 
times only  a  single  GI)  in  lonely  village  out- 
posts where  they  are  picking  up  the  check 
for  our  freedom.  The  majority  of  them 
resent  those  at  home  who  would  sell  out 
Vietnam.  They  believe  it  would  be  a  ter- 
rible defeat  for  the  United  States,  and  many 
think  that  it  would  be  immoral.  One  GI 
pleaded,  "How  could  we  face  the  Arvln, 
and  say  that  we  were  running  out  on  them? 
How  could  we  face  ourselves?  Do  you  think 
anyone  else  would  trust  us  after  that?" 

In  my  experience,  the  men  who  had  seen 
the  most  action  felt  that  way  the  most 
strongly.  "If  we  can  take  it,  why  can't  the 
people  at  home?"  they  asked. 

Some  of  the  people  at  home  can  take 
it.  When  the  parents  of  Navy  Lt.  Cmdr. 
Robert  H.  Shumaker  were  Informed  that 
he  had  been  shot  down  and  captured  during 
a  raid  on  North  Vietnam,  they  assured  news- 
men that  their  son  would  conduct  himself 
In  a  manner  befitting  a  graduate  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  (class  of  1956).  The  Soviet 
news  agency,  Tass,  Inadvertently  confirmed 
their  confidence  when  It  reported  on  the 
captured  flier's  forced  appearance  at  a  Oom- 
mxinlst  bayonet-point  news  conference. 
Tass  said  that  Shumaker  refused  to  show 
remorse  for  his  actions  and  had  repeated 
the  hackneyed  Pentagon  version  of  the  war. 
In  other  words,  on  the  loneliest  aaalgnment 
(if  all.  he  stood  up  to  the  fanatical  Com- 
munist captors  who  held  the  power  of  life 
or  death  over  him. 


Rear  Adm.  Robert  B.  Brown,  Medkal 
Corpi,  U.S.  NaTj,  and  Rear  Adm. 
Robert  0.  Canada,  Jr^  Medical  Corps, 
U.S.  NaTy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF  sotrrH  CABOLOra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Aprti  27. 1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  outstanding  leadership  that 
exists  today  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

We  have  had  many  great  Surgeons 
General  of  the  Navy  in  the  past  and  we 
have  had  many  great  Deputy  and  Assist- 
ant Chiefs  of  the  Bureau  of- Medicine 
and  Surgery  but,  today,  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Navy  is 
headed  by  two  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  in  America,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, Rear  Adm.  Robert  B.  Brown,  and 
the  Deputy  Surgeon  General.  Rear  Adm. 
Robert  O.  Canada,  Jr. 

Admiral  Brown  is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons  and  a  dip- 
lomate  of  the  American  Board  of  Sur- 
gery. He  has  had  an  outstanding  career 
in  medicine  from  the  days  he  received 
his  d^ree  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania School  of  Medicine  as  a  doctor 
of  medicine  in  1933. 

Admiral  Canada  has  also  had  a  most 
illustrious  career  from  the  day  he  re- 
ceived his  degree  as  a  doctor  of  medicine 
from  the  University  of  Virginia. 

I  commend  the  wisdom  of  those  in  au- 
thority who  selected  these  two  outstand- 
ing physicians  for  the  positions  they  now 
hold. 

I  would  like  to  include  In  my  remarks, 
the  complete  biographies  of  Rear  Adm. 
Robert  B.  Brown,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  and  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Navy,  and  Rear  Adm.  Robert 
O.  Canada,  Jr.,  Deputy  and  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  and  Deputy  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Navy: 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  B.  Brown,  Medical  Corps, 
U.S.  Navt 
Robert  Bruce  Brown  was  born  in  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.,  on  June  29,  1908,  son  of  Robert  X. 
and  Marlon  Rose  (Canfleld)  Brown,  both 
now  deceased.  He  attended  Allegheny  Col- 
lege, MeadvUle,  Pa.  (1925-29) .  from  which  he 
received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  acience; 
was  awarded  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Medicine,  Philadelphia,  in  1933  and  In 
1941  received  his  doctor  of  science  (in  sur- 
gery) from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine.  During  the 
period  1933-35  he  Interned  at  the  hospital  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  had  two  fellowships  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvsmla,  the  first  in  thyroid  and 
neurosurgery  with  Dr.  Charles  Prazler  1935- 
36)  and  the  other  In  general  surgery  with 
Dr.  E.  li.  Ellaeon  (1936-41' .  At  the  medical 
school  there,  he  was  assistant  Instructor  In 
surgery  (1935-36):  Inatructor  in  BUrgery 
(1936-46)  and  associate  In  surgery  (1946- 
51) .  From  1941  to  1946  he  was  also  assistant 
In  stirgery  at  tlie  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia  General,  Presbyterian,  and 
Doctors'  Hospitals. 
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strengthen  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—and enhance  the  Federal -State- local 
partnership— In  fighting  water  pollution  In 
western  New  York   and  elsewhere. 

My  communlcatlonB  with  the  people  of 
Erie  County  show  that  70  percent  of  the  citi- 
zens In  the  39th  Congressional  District  agree 
with  me  that  a  strong  Federal  program  Is 
needed. 

Yet.  the  deeper  I  get  Into  water,  the  more  I 
question  whether  even  a  strong  Federal  pro- 
gram. Intermeshed  with  state  and  local  pro- 
grams, will  In  the  long  run  be  adequate  to 
solve  all  the  problems  of  Lake  Erie. 

Lets  toke  a  quick  look  at  some  vital  geo- 
graphical factors. 

Lake  Erie  touches  the  borders  of  four 
States-New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  and 
Michigan.  A  huge  portion  of  Lake  Erie's 
shoreline  lies  In  the  Province  of  Ontario 

Lake  Erie  Is  not  Just  the  concern  of  the 
United  States.  The  fortunes  of  this  body  of 
water  are  of  Immense  Importance  to  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  fortunes  of  Lake  Erie  also  are  closely 
tied  to  the  other  Great  Lakes— Ontario.  Hu- 
ron. Michigan,  and  Superior.  And  these 
other  lakes.  In  turn,  affect  the  well-being  of 
millions  of  people  In  other  States  and  other 
Provinces. 

Therefore,  It  seems  to  me  that  when  we 
reflect  on  the  problems  of  Lake  Erie,  we  must 
do  so  in  the  context  of  the  entire  Great  Lakes 
Basin. 

Within  this  huge  basin  reside  27  million 
people.  Touching  these  lakes  are  15  cities 
with  populations  In  excess  of  100,000. 

Pollution  is  a  serious  matter  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  but  It  Is  not  the  only  problem.  An- 
other problem  that  probably  is  Just  as  seri- 
ous is  the  level  of  the  lakes. 

As  I  reminded  you  earlier,  Lake  Erie  is  at 
its  lowest  level  in  many  years.  This  Is  a 
problem  that  is  shared  by  the  other  Great 
Lakes. 

Man  can  be  blamed  for  pollution — but  he 
Is  not  responsible,  at  least  not  In  a  signifi, 
cant  way.  for  rising  and  falling  lake  levels 
Nature  causes  this  fluctuation,  but  man  must 
somehow  learn  to  live  with  it.-or  perhaps 
try  to  do  something  about  it. 

Many  people — myself  included— are  dis- 
turbed by  the  present  low  level  of  Lake  Erie 
It  dropped  almost  5  feet  from  1952  to  1964 

This  is  a  serious  matter— but  it  is  less 
shocking  when  viewed  from  a  long-ranee 
perspective. 

Lake  Erie  was  lower  In  1936  than  It  is  today 
When  you  look  at  records  for  the  past  100 
years,  you  discover  up-and-down  trends  in 
rainfall  In  the  Great  Lakes  Basin— and  that 
the  level  of  the  lakes  generally  follows  the 
precipitation  patterns. 

Present  problems  don't  stem  from  the  fact 
that  anything  unusual  is  happening  to  lake 
levels.  Rather,  our  difficulties  stem  from  our 
Increasing  dependence  on  the  lakes. 

As  more  and  more  people  depend  on  the 
lake  for  more  and  more  pursuits.  It  becomes 
increasingly  necessary  that  we  receive  a  so- 
called  normal  amount  of  rainfall  to  keep  the 
lakes  at  a  so-called  normal  level. 

Nature,  unfortunately,  doesn't  operate  that 
way.  Wild  fluctuations  from  the  "normal- 
are  in  themselves  normal. 

One  hundred  years  ago  a  sharp  drop  in  the 
lake  levels  was  Inconvenient.  Today  the  same 
occurrence  could  prove  disastrous. 

The  problems  of  pollution  and  low  lake 
levels  are  not  separate  and  distinct  They 
very  definitely  are  linked. 

It  is  obvious.  I  think,  that  when  the 
amount  of  water  in  a  lake  decreases,  pollu- 
tion problems  are  increased. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  the  ulti- 
mate answer  to  pollution  In  Lake  EWe  lies  In 
seeking  means  to  develop  faster  tiunowr  of 
the  water  In  the  lake. 

Preventing  pollutants,  in  the  form  of  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  wastes,  from  entering 
the  lake  Is  an  obvious  necessity.    And  the 


legislation  I  have  sponsored  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  designed  to  check  the  flow 
of  wastes  Into  Lake  Erie.  In  time,  with  local 
and  State  cooperation,  this  can  be  done. 

But — even  if  this  program  is  completely 
successful— there  are  serious  doubts  that  It 
will  succeed  in  actually  abntlng  pollution  In 
Lake  Erie.  Scientists  say  that  stopping 
wastes  from  entering  the  laJce  will  only  pre- 
vent the  Lake  Erie  probleni  from  becoming 
much  worse. 

There  are  various  possibilities  for  aciually 
abating  pollution— none  of  them  simple  or 
cheap. 

Scientists  have  discovered  that  the  oxygen 
supply  has  been  depleted  in  a  vast  portion  of 
Lake  Erie  by  algae— which  apparently  are 
prospering  because  pollut^ints,  in  the 'form 
of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  have  given  them 
an  abundant  food  supply.  So.  one  step  in 
controlling  pollution  would  be  to  dredge  the 
algae  from  the  lake  and  bury  it  in  adjacent 
ground.  Another  would  be  to  recharge  the 
lake's  water  supply. 

More  water  for  the  Great  Lakes  would 
abate  pollutants  by  flushing  them  out.  The 
infusion  of  more  water,  on  a  controlled  basis. 
would  make  it  possible  to  stabilize  and  regu- 
late lake  levels  and  more  water  would  pro- 
vide for  the  increasing  needs  of  the  growing 
United  States  and  Canadian  populations  in 
the  Great  Lakes  Basin. 

How  could  such  a  solution  be  brought 
about?  Where  would  we  get  the  water  to 
permit  faster  turnover  in  Lake  Erie?  The 
only  source  for  the  vast  quantity  of  water 
that  would  be  needed  to  implement  such  a 
scheme  is  our  northern  neighbor,  Canada. 

The  ultimate  solution  lies  In  diverting 
water  into  the  Great  Lakes  from  rivers  that 
flow  into  Hudson's  Bay. 

The  political  and  economic  problems  of 
such  a  grand  scheme  are  enormous.  The 
technical  difficulties  that  would  be  encoun- 
tered stagger  the  imagination. 

The  costs,  obviously,  will  run  into  many 
many  millions  of  dollars.  And  thev  should 
be  shared  by  the  United  States  and  Canada 
m  proportion  to  the  benefit*  each  would  re- 
ceive. It  is  obvious  that  both  nations  would 
realize  enormous  benefits  from  such  a  vast 
project.  But  only  Canada  has  the  water 
that  both  countries  need. 

The  problems  would  be  gigantic— but  the 
benefits  very  probably  would  be  equally 
gigantic. 

We  must  recognize  that  we  face  some  very 
serious  handicaps  in  making  sweeping  long- 
range  plans  for  the  Great  Lakes. 

Basically,  these  handicap*  fall  into  two 
categories.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a 
multitude  of  legitimate  and  reasonable 
vested  Interests,  both  public  and  private  in 
the  lakes.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a 
multitude  of  agencies  that  in  one  way  or 
another  are  involved  in  the  management  of 
the  lakes. 

A  good  many  entities— the  State  of  New 
York,  for  instance,  have  both  a  vested  inter- 
est and  a  hand  in  management. 

Sadly  lacking  is  any  agency  with  the  au- 
thority and  the  capability  to  look  at  the 
problems  of  the  Great  Lakes  from  an  overall 
perspective  and  chart  overall  goals  and  the 
means  of  attaining  them. 

The  need  for  such  an  agency  is  clearly  in- 
dicated when  we  consider  the  deep  interde- 
pendence of  the  water  users  on  the  lakes. 
The  Chicago  area,  for  instance,  depends  on 
Lake  Michigan  in  various  ways  and  would 
like  to  divert  more  water  from  the  lake 
Chicago's  needs  cannot  be  argued,  but  if 
Chicago  diverts  more  water,  this  will  affect 
the  level  of  Lake  Erie  at  Cleveland,  aggra- 
vate the  pollution  problem  at  Detroit  and 
reduce  power-generating  capacity  at  Ni- 
agara Falls.  Lower  levels  in  harbors  mean 
that  shipping  firms  cannot  load  their  boats 
to  full  capacity— thus  incrensing  shinning 
costs  per  ton. 

The  principal  coordinating  agency  for  the 
lakes  is  the  International  Joint  Commission, 
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which   w.is  created  by  a  treaty  between   •    e 
United  States  and  Ciuiada  in  1909.     The    • 
ternational    Joint    Conimissions    sphere     '" 
interest  extends  all  across  the  long  bound   ^■" 
between  our  Nation  and  Canada. 

I  definitely  am  not  critical  of  the  In-,  - 
national   Joint   Commission.     This  is   a  ti 
tinguished  body  with  many  accomplishmo    • 
to  us  credit. 

The  difTiculty  with  the  International  J,  ■  • 
Commi-ssion.  as  presently  organized.  Is  f  ^ 
11  lacks  effective  teeth.  The  Internatli.^  '■ 
Joint  Commission  is  an  instrument  of  •  e 
United  States  and  Canadian  Governme'  •'< 
and  IS  empowered  to  inquire  into  and  coor-  • 
nale  matters  referred  it  by  ihe  two  C;  " 
errunents. 

We  might  expand  the  powers  of  the  Int,  •■ 
national  Joint  Commission  or  some  oti  (- 
agency  or  agencies.  Or  we  might  create  i 
new  body.  And  this  is  what  I  propose  \ 
new  international  agency  whose  sole  conce-n 
is  the  Great  Lakes. 

One  model  we  might  consider  using  •  - 
guidance  in  establishing  a  planning  and  de- 
velopment body  for  the  Great  Lakes  Is  the 
Arcti"  Institute— a  creation  of  the  Unii^ci 
btates  and  Canada  that  has  been  notably 
successful.  ^ 

Setting  up  a  similar  institute  for  the  Greu 
Lakes  was  one  of  the  possibilities  suggested 
by  Michel  Chevalier  in  a  distinguished  trea- 
tise he  wrote.  Mr.  Chevalier,  who  Is  from 
Montreal,  wrote  the  paper  In  connection 
with  research  he  has  been  conducting  r.t 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
,Q^^  ^^"'^  Institute  was  incorporated  in 
1940  in  both  the  united  States  and  Canada 
Legally,  It  is  two  separate  bodies.  But  it 
shares  the  same  Board  of  Directors  and  the 

Strictly  speaking,  the  Institute  has  no  cu- 
rect  link  with  either  Government.     But    in 

hl';^  h!"'"""  .^"^"^^'    °^   ^°th    Governmer.ts 
have  been  active  in  the  Arctic  Institute. 
ti,I^K  i"^'^'<^"te  is  considered  the  authorit... 
Arctic      '  "'^  '■^'^^'•^1^  a«d  planning  on  t!-,e 

The  problems  of  the  Arctic  and  the  Grp.- 
Lakes  are  scarcely  comparable.  But  I  think 
iftTr  th^  Possibility  that  an  agency  modeled 
after  the  Arctic  Institute  might  be  a  w  v 
to  grapple  with   the  problems  of  the   Grc",  : 

theVr^^'tTt'  P'^'^''*'  Planning  faculties  for 
need?  toW  h  *"'  """^  inadequate.  Something 
needs  to  be  done— and  what  we  should  be  nU - 
ing  now  IS  considering  various  alternative-  ' 

I  was  heartened  by  the  statements  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  Canadian  Prime  Minis;  er 
Pearson  following  their  recent  meeting  ,t 
Camp  David.  Md.  = 

They  discussed  the  problems  of  the  Gre  ' 
Lakes— including  pollution  and  water  levc's 
—and  they  considered  possibilities  of  wor'--- 
mg  out  an  agreement  between  the  two  n.- 
tions  to  help  solve  these  problems. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  tonight  to  propose  a:  v 
final  solutions.  *^  ■ 

But  I  want  to  stress  that  the  Great  Lak.-^ 
and  the  Canadians  and  Americans  who  de- 
pend on  them,  face  some  grave  problems 
And  I  also  want  to  stress  that  as  things  now 
stand  we  do  not  have  Uie  means  to  cope  with 
these  problems.  I  am  hopeful  that  Uu-s 
between  the  executive  branches  of  boih 
countries  will  lead  to  agreements  and  no- 
sibly.  to  a  new  United  States-Canadian  trea'>. 

My  purpose  tonight  is  to  focus  public  c'T- 
tentlon  on  the  problem  in  order  to  stimulaie 
public  discussion  in  the  United  States  ad 
Canada.  For  it  will  be  public  opinion  flnallv 
that  will  persuade  both  governments  to  rea  li 
an  agreement  for  joint,  long-range  research, 
planning  and  development  of  the  future  uso'^ 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

We  dare  not  wait.  The  threat  that  l\.e 
world's  largest  supply  of  fresh  water  will  be- 
come one  vast  dead  sea  is  too  ominous. 

The  time  for  action  Is  now. 


Ar'iil  27,  1965 
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EXl"ElNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NrW     YORK 

%•  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1965 

'.Ir.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
\d  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
following  article  by  the  distinguished 
imnist,  Joseph  Alsop.  which  appeared 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on 
11 16, 1965. 

Despite  unjustified  criticism,  It  should 
apparent  that  President   Johnson's 

icy  in  Vietnam  is  having  the  desired 

•ct. 

ihe  article  follows: 

Knock  on  Wood 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
,'.\sHixGTON. — In    a    bitter,    hard-fought 

:   and  especially  in  a  guerrilla  war,  nothing 

,-arer  than  a  reliable  firsthand  report  on 

problems  and  state  of  mind  of  tlie  other 

Nothing  like  this  has  been  forthcom- 

in  all   the  many  weeks   since  the   first 

erican   air  attacks  on  North   Vietnam. 

a'ow,  however,  a  remarkably  vivid  glimpse 
.^ugh  the  bamboo  curtain  has  suddenly 
n  provided  by  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
-wing  Paris  weekly,  "L'Express,"  by  a 
nch  newspaperman  who  has  specialized 
Par    Eastern    affairs,    Georges    Chaffard. 

■"=e  pieces,  first  spotted  in  this  country 
the  astute  Crosby  Noyes.  are  so  encour- 

.■!5  that  one  hastens  to  knock  on  wood 
>ne  reads  them. 

The  encouragement  is  all  the  greater  be- 
.se  a  more  unexpected  source  of  encour- 
ment  could  hardly  be  Imagined.  Chaffard 
ven  further  to  the  Left  than  "L'Express" 
:  a  hopeful  appraisal  of  American  policy 
southeast  Asia  Is  an  unheard  of  Intellec- 
1  commodity  among  Europ>e3n  Leftwing- 

haffard's  appraisal  is  based,  furthermore, 

the  kind  of  firsthand  observation  from 
:ch  Americans  are  debarred.  On  this 
:nd,  he  did  not  visit  Hanoi,  but  he  quite 
ently    spent   nauch    time    there.      On    this 

nd,  he  went  to  Cambodia,  and  thence 
ved  up  to  join  the  Vietcong  in  the  jungle. 
i  to  talk  with  the  leaders  of  the  so-called 

■ration  front  at  their  hidden  jungle  head- 

rters. 
;he  headline  put  on  Chaffard's  articles  by 
"xpress" — "The   Vietcong   Now   Fear   De- 

■■ — is  a  good  summary  of  the  total  Im- 
Jion  conveyed.  Tlie  first  point  that  Chaf- 
■d  emphasizes  is  the  way  the  American 
'ision  to  carry  the  war  to  tlie  north  has 
npletely  upset  the  strategy  of  the  Com- 
■:usts,  who  never  believed  that  this  was 

'ible. 

■"oint  two  is  the  degree  to  which  this  decl- 
1  has  chanced  the  climate.  "American 
^^rnilnation."  says  Chaffard,  has  catised 
n'cne  to  reflect  a  bit. 

recond  thoughts  have  been  especially  ccm- 
1  in  the  group  of  greatest  importance  to 

"  Communists — the  wavering  people  in  the 
idle  who  were  getting  ready  to  back  the 

aimunists  because  they  expected  the  Coni- 
nists  to  win  in  the  end. 

-  bird,  Chaffard  describes  the  Vietcong  as 
:^g  forced,  by  the  new  American  decision, 
redouble   their    efforts   at   the   very  mo- 
:it  when   American   air  and   other  opera- 
r.s  are  significantly  reducing  the  flow  of 
.:tary  supplies  and  other  urgently  needed 
■    from   North   Vietnam.      Chaffard's    em- 
sis  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  effort 
slow  the  supplj-flow  amounts  to  news  of 


the  fln-t  order;  for  no  one  had  be^n  nur* 
Uiat  thU  effort  was  having  any  effect  nt  nil 

Fourth.  Chaffard  reports  Vietcong  with- 
drawal, now  In  progress,  from  very  larfre  and 
important  areas  of  South  Vietnam,  for  the 
purpose  of  regrouping  in  the  leas  vtxlnerable 
mountainous  regions  north  of  Saigon  He 
actually  compares  this  withdrawal  with  the 
Communists'  pretended  departure  from 
South  Vietnam  In  1964. 

Fifth.  Chaffard  describes  the  Vietcong  in 
the  south  as  seriously  troubled  by  the  war 
we;iriness  of  some  of  their  adherents.  And 
he  portrays  the  North  Vietnamese  as  fearful, 
above  all,  of  Just  the  kind  of  carefully 
targeted  bombing  that  President  Johnson  has 
ordered,  which  will  destroy  the  fruit  of  "10 
years  of  desperately  hard  work  and  sacrifice.'' 

To  this,  one  mtist  add  with  great  emphasis 
that  Chaffard  nowhere  predicts  abandon- 
ment of  the  struggle  by  the  guerrillas  in  the 
south,  nor  does  he  forecast  acceptance  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  of  terms  that  would 
also  be  acceptable  to  the  United  States. 
Instead,  he  quotes  defiant  statements  by  the 
liberation  front  and  the  northern  Com- 
munist bosses. 

He  also  says,  however,  that  the  "facade  of 
intransigence  Is  not  lacking  in  cracks," 
whether  among  the  guerrillas  or  in  North 
Vietnajn.  He  shows  evidence  that  in  some 
quarters  In  the  north,  negotiations  to  end  the 
6tr\iggle  are  already  desired. 

In  sum,  he  does  not  say  that  the  U.S. 
effort  is  succeding  now,  or  assert  that  It  is 
going  to  succeed  later.  But  he  specifically 
credits  the  U.S.  effort  with  getting  almost 
exactly  the  results  that  have  been  hoped 
for,  at  this  particular  stage,  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara  and  his  planners 
in  the  Pentagon  and  in  Saigon. 

President  Johnson's  policy  and  its  imple- 
mentation to  date  liave  not  prevloviBly  re- 
ceived a  stronger  Implied  endorsement  from 
a  more  ctinous  or  more  convincing  source. 
That  does  not  mean  the  Vietnamese  war  wHl 
be  easily  terminated.  Much  rougher  times, 
perhaps  quite  serious  reverses,  may  now  lie 
ahead.  But  It  does  mean  that  what  Chaffard 
calls  "American  determination"  is  neither 
empty  nor  ineffectual. 


The  Lonely  War  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   BCASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27, 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  2  years,  I  have  been  advocating  the 
application  of  veterans  benefits  to  our 
fighting  men  who  are  serving  in  combat 
zones,  such  as  Vietnam. 

The  situations  there  are  as  grave  and 
arduous  as  those  experienced  by  sei-vice- 
men  in  World  War  n  and  Korea  and 
these  men  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
gallant  way  in  which  they  are  struggling 
in  southeast  Asia  and  provided  with  the 
rewards  of  a  grateful  Nation. 

This  situation  is  brought  home  even 
more  clearly  than  ever  in  an  article  by 
Charles  W.  Wiley  in  the  May  1965  edi- 
tion of  the  American  Legion  magazine. 
Mr.  Wiley  describes  the  life  of  .'  merican 
servicemen  in  the  Mekong  Delta  with 
clarity  and  compassion.  I  would  like  to 
shai-e  this  with  my  colleagues  by  Insert- 
ing it  in  the  Congressional  Record  : 


Tib  LoNrLT   Wxt   in   Viztnam 
(By  Charles  W.  Wiley) 

t  NoT«. — An  lutUn*t«  report  on  the  lives  of 
four  Ol'a  St  an  isolated  outpost  of  the 
Mekong  Delta  portrays  the  new  kind  of  war  ) 

Americans  serving  In  tJhe  field  in  Vietnam 
are  fighting  tiie  most  terrible  and  loneliest 
WiU-  that  the  United  States  has  ever  been  In. 
Outside  the  cities  and  large  military  bases, 
the  GI  is  in  danger  every  minute  of  every 
day.  He  can  never  relax.  At  night  he  must 
fight  a  more-or-less  conventional  guerrilla 
war.  Durmg  the  day  he  must  be  constantly 
on  guard  against  a  terror  attack.  It  isn't 
even  entirely  safe  In  Saigon  or  at  our  largest 
bases. 

This  is  a  new  kind  of  war  in  Vietnam, 
unlike  anything  that  we've  experienced  be- 
fore. There's  no  "front"  in  the  sense  that 
we  ordinarily  think  of  one — a  frontline;  then 
support  positions  (mortars,  etc.)  farth^ 
back;  then,  often  miles  from  the  first  line, 
artillery;  and  finally  a  safe  rear  area  for  re- 
serves, rest,  command,  and  supply  services. 
The  American  military  sleeping  in  the  bar- 
racks In  the  big  hotel  that  was  blown  up  In 
Saigon  a  couple  of  months  ago  were  about  as 
"far  back"  as  you  could  get.  Out  In  the  more 
conventional  combat  areas,  what  stands  for  a 
normal  frontline,  are  a  number  of  Isolated 
positions,  frequently  encircled  as  well  as  infil- 
trated. There,  infantry,  support  units,  and 
artillery  are  all  jammed  together,  sometimes 
side  by  side.  Each  unit  Is  normally  some- 
what in  the  position  of  the  Lost  Battalion  of 
World  War  I  with  respect  to  its  disposition. 
The  enemy  Is  everywhere — and  nowhere. 

Even  worse  than  the  fact  that  there  Is  no 
fixed  front  Is  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  way 
of  distinguishing  friend  and  foe.  Wlien  an 
American  goes  down  a  coimtry  road  or  walks 
through  a  village  marketplace,  every  single 
person  whom  he  passes  may  t>e  the  enemy. 
The  peasant  in  the  field,  peacefully  working 
with  a  hoe,  may  he  a  CcMnmunist  terrorist 
with  a  submachinegun  hidden  in  the  grass 
10  feet  from  him.  After  the  GI  has  passed 
he  may — or  may  not — get  shot  In  the  back. 
The  Vietnamese  riding  through  town  on  a 
bicycle  may  have  a  hand  grenade  In  his 
pocket.  So  might  the  shopkeeper,  or  one  of 
the  shoppers,  or  the  pretty  girl  with  the  wide 
straw  hat  and  colorful  native  dress. 

Americans  have  a  wry  Joke  about  identify- 
ing the  Communist  Vietcong  (cotnmonly 
known  as  VC)  :  "It's  easy  to  tell  a  VC  from  a 
friend.    The  VC  is  the  one  who  shoots  at  you." 

But  often  by  the  time  the  difference  is 
clear  It's  too  late. 

Let's  look  at  our  GI's  In  the  cities  and  vil- 
lages, and  then  visit  a  lonely  outpiost  where 
I  spent  last  Christmas. 

GI's  are  especially  good  targets  for  terror- 
ists because  they  are  usually  much  taller  than 
the  average  Vietnamese  and  stand  out  in  any 
crowd.  Even  If  all  they  are  doing  Is  going  to 
eat  In  a  local  cafe,  Americans  almost  always 
go  in  small  groups  or  at  least  in  p>alrs,  and 
in  addition  to  sldearms  generally  carry  auto- 
matic weapons  and  grenades.  They  never 
walk  side  by  side,  but  move  Instead  In  a 
stagger  formation,  changing  the  distances 
between  them  from  time  to  time,  never  tak- 
ing the  same  route  twice  in  a  row.  This 
changing  of  patterns  is  very  important  In 
making  ambush  planning  more  difficult  for 
the  VC. 

But  there  are  limits  to  these  defense  ma- 
neuvers, and  the  GI's  all  know  that  the  VC 
can.  if  willing  to  take  a  calculated  risk,  set 
up  a  trap  at  any  time. 

To  add  to  their  security  problem,  they  are 
followed  everywhere  by  crowds  of  happy  Viet- 
namese children.  As  p>art  of  their  voluntary 
Job  of  being  good-wlU  ambassadors,  the 
Americans  always  rettim  greetings  from  local 
people.  They  smile  and  carry  on  conversa- 
tions with  friendly  Vietnamese  while  keeping 
alert  for  terrorists. 
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It's  a  tough  Job — and  one  that  leeser  men 
would  make  easier  for  themaelves.  The  GI's 
could  hide  within  well-defended  posltlona 
during  the  day,  but  the  United  States  would 
lose  face  if  it  were  shoiwu  that  Americanii 
were  frightened  by  the  VC.  Vietnamese  mo- 
rale would  suffer,  so  our  boys  keep  the  XJA. 
flag  flying  by  pvupoeely  making  themselves 
targets. 

This  biislness  of  being  diplomats  and  good 
neighbors  at  the  same  time  that  they  may  be 
in  combat  or  ambushed,  at  any  moment  of 
the  day  at  any  place  In  Vietnam,  is  remark- 
able in  itself. 

Air  Force  and  Army  units  stationed  at  Tan 
Son  Nhut  Alrbase  near  Saigon  have  adopted 
the  Thanh  Man  Orphanage  were  war  widows 
and  their  children  have  Joined  himdreds  of 
parentless  youngsters.  Doctors  and  a  dentist 
from  the  base  hospital  go  regularly  to  treat 
the  children.  The  GI's  provide  food  and  have 
distributed  clothing  sent  from  their  families 
in  the  United  States.  During  off-duty  hours, 
the  Americans  have  helped  construct  new 
buildings.  One  major  project  was  digging  a 
well  for  fresh  drinking  water.  Servicemen 
contributed  $2,600  with  additional  money 
coming  from  ooIlecUona  at  church  services 
held  on  the  base,  for  Just  this  one  under- 
taking. 

Marine  and  Air  Force  units  at  Da  Nang 
have  been  Involved  in  similar  acUvities.  An 
orphanage  adopted  by  the  Air  Force  has  so 
Impressed  the  Vietnamese  that  the  Com- 
munists Issued  orders  for  the  assassination 
of  one  U.S.  doctor  who  had  taken  special  in- 
terest in  the  project. 

Many  U.S.  personnel  have  made  it  a  routine 
to  make  fatherly  visits  to  Vietnamese  war 
orphans.  During  the  last  Christmas  holiday 
season.  American  units  all  over  Vietnam  held 
parties  for  the  local  children.  Many  of  them 
knew  nothing  about  Christmas,  but  under- 
stood and  appreciated  the  good  will  and  gifts 
given  by  the  Americans. 

One  who  has  almost  made  a  career  out  of 
being  a  good  Samaritan  Is  U5.  Navy  MMlc. 
Philip  G.  Ambrose,  from  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
He  volunteered  to  extend  his  tour  of  duty 
In  Vietnam  so  that  he  could  carry  on  his  one- 
man  good  will  mission.  Ambrose  has 
"adopted"  six  Vietnamese  military  hospitals, 
plus  Vietnamese  Army  and  Navy  units.  "OK, 
Joe,"  as  Ambrose  is  known  by  the  Vietnamese 
passes  out  gifts  of  all  kinds  supplied  by 
donations  frcwn  the  United  States  and  money 
taken  from  his  own  pocket. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  every  single  Ameri- 
can serviceman  in  Vietnam  is  a  great  guy. 
There  are  a  few — especially  in  the  bigger 
cities  and  at  larger  bases — w^ho  behave  badly. 
But  most  Americans  in  Vietnam,  including 
most  of  the  support  cadres,  are  dedicated  to 
defending  the  United  States  and  helping  the 
people  of  that  war-torn  country. 

I  spent  the  Christmas  holidays  with  foxir 
typical  U.S.  Army  advisers  In  the  field.  They 
were  attached  to  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  7th 
Division.  Army  of  Vietnam  (abbreviated 
ARVN,  with  the  abbreviation  converted  to 
the  word  "Arvln"  by  Americans  in  Vietnam 
who  use  It  when  referring  to  members  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces — an  Arvin 
soldier) .  The  battalion  was  stationed  in  the 
town  of  Mo  Cay,  Kien  Hoa  Province.  It  is  in 
the  Mekong  Delta  area,  about  50  miles  south- 
west of  Saigon,  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
heaviest  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

The  Americans  were  Capt.  Roger  D.  Harms, 
age  27,  of  Shenandoah.  Iowa;  1st  Lt.  Kraig 
U.  Hansen,  25,  Manhattan.  Kans.;  Sgt.  Ralph 
M.  Shoemaker,  Jr..  28.  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
and  Sgt.  Herbert  J.  Huston,  30,  Marina,  Calif. 

All  four  were  career  men  who  decided  long 
ago  to  make  defending  the  United  States  a 
full-time  Job.  They  were  the  only  Ameri- 
cans In  Mo  Cay.  Captain  Harms,  an  Infan- 
try officer  with  10  years'  service,  came  up 
through  the  ranks.  Lieutenant  Hansen,  an 
engineer,  trained  as  an  airborne  ranger. 
He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1982. 


Seregant  Shoemaker  had  8  years'  service  in 
the  Infantry.  Seregant  Huston  first  spent 
4  years  in  the  U.S.  Marines,  Including  duty 
in  Korea  during  the  war  there.  An  air- 
borne ranger,  he  had  8  years  of  Army  service 
when  I  visited  Mo  Cay. 

All  volunteered  to  fight  in  Vietnam.  Cap- 
tain Harms  had  two  boys,  aged  2  and  6,  and 
a  baby  girl  born  after  he  left  the  United 
States.  Sergeant  Shoemaker  had  boys  of  5 
and  8,  and  another  baby  was  scheduled  to  be 
born  while  he  fought  in  Vietnam.  Sergeant 
Huston  had  a  3-year-old  son.  Of  the  four, 
only  Lieutenant  Hansen  waa  single. 

All  of  them  volunteered  to  fight  in  Viet- 
nam because  they  believe  that  its  their  duty 
to  defend  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
frontline  of  our  defense  is  Hi  Vietnam.  Or 
as  Sergeant  Shoemaker  put  it,  "We  would 
rather  fight  for  our  country  and  families 
here  than  in  our  own  backyards." 

All  were  proud  of  being  professional  sol- 
diers of  the  United  States,  and  deeply  re- 
sented any  confusion  between  professional 
soldiers  and  mercenaries.  They  chose  ca- 
reers as  military  men  primarily  to  serve  their 
country.  Army  life  as  a  means  of  earning  a 
living  and  as  a  source  of  adventure  were 
secondary  reasons.  They  did  not  Join  the 
Army  to  make  money,  and  were  bitter  about 
those  who  claim  tlmt  profeBsional  soldiers 
could  not  compete  with  civilians  for  Jobs. 

All  four  were  gentlemen.  They  were  not 
the  type  described  In  cheap  blood-and-guts 
novels.  Although  they  walked  with  heads 
held  high,  befitting  men  who  are  proud  of 
their  uniform,  they  did  not  swagger.  Some- 
times one  of  them  let  go  with  a  mild  cuss- 
word,  but  even  though  they  usually  were  far 
from  anyone  who  understood  English,  they 
did  not  use  foul  language. 

The  Arvin  battalion  held  Mo  Cay  and  a 
small  strip  of  ground  around  the  town.  The 
total  defense  perimeter  was  about  1  square 
mile,  bounded  on  two  sides  by  narrow  canals. 
The  entire  area  was  surrounded  by  a  barbed- 
wire  fence  and  defense  positions. 

Outside  the  town  itself  the  VC  was  in 
almost  complete  control  at  night  except  for 
a  few  outposts  along  a  key  highway  leading 
to  the  next  province.  During  the  day  the 
VC  more  or  less  melted  away,  but  It  was  still 
unsafe  to  leave  the  town  other  than  with  a 
full  battle-ready  military  unit.  Daylight 
ambushes  in  the  countryside,  or  even  along 
the  road,  were  common,  and  helicopters 
were  frequently  shot  at  while  landing  or 
taking  off  at  Mo  Cay  in  broed  daylight. 

We  at  home  have  read  a  good  deal  about 
the  shooting  down  of  some  of  our  helicopter 
men.  To  them  too  it  is  a  unique  and  lonely 
war.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  being  over 
friendly  or  enemy  territory,  and  any  flight 
is  a  "milk  run"  only  if  when  It  is  over  noth- 
ing has  happened.  The  helicopters  can 
even  be  in  battle  and  not  find  it  out  for  a 
while.  While  Vietcong  machineguns  (which 
are  deadly  at  low  altitudes)  reveal  them- 
selves promptly  when  using  tracers,  the  Viet- 
cong has  also  developed  a  system  of  concen- 
trating tracerless,  small  arms  fire  against 
choppers.  The  loud  noise  of  the  helicopters' 
engines  and  whirling  blades  can  sometimes 
drown  out  the  sound  of  such  gunfire.  Dur- 
ing a  previous  flight  on  the  s*me  day  that  I 
rode  with  him,  a  gunner  first  learned  that 
his  copter  had  been  fired  at  when  he  dis- 
covered that  the  heel  of  his  boot  had  been 
shot  off. 

The  situation  in  December  in  the  Mo  Cay 
area  was  Illustrative  of  the  really  big  prob- 
lems of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The  Arvin  and 
American  advisers  had  the  rasponslblllty  of 
keeping  the  local  economy  moving  and  Im- 
proving normal  civilian  conditions,  so  that 
we  were  always  fighting  to  defend— to  keep 
the  roads  clear,  to  keep  trade  and  commerce 
running,  etc  The  gates  of  Mo  Cay  were  kept 
open  to  allow  peasants  and  townspeople  to 
carry  on  normal  business — even  though  It 
also  meant  allowing  Vietcong  terrorists  to 
enter. 


We  also  had  to  defend  the  people,  because 
Vietnamese  civilians  were  frequent  targets 
of  the  Conmiunlsts  whose  goal  is  to  so  ter- 
rorize and  demoralize  the  p>opulation  that 
the  Vietnamese  will  eventually  surrender  on 
any  terms  as  a  means  of  stopping  the  tor- 
ture of  their  bleeding  nation. 

The  Vietcong,  on  the  other  hand,  do  i;ot 
defend  anjrthing,  they  only  destroy.  Under 
these  ground  rules,  the  Communists  have  a 
tremendous  ad\-antage:  they  pick  the  time 
and  place  to  fight  the  war.  They  can  mass 
the  necessary  forces  at  the  point  of  contact 
while  the  Arvin  are  stretched  in  a  long  thiri 
line  that  can  be  cut  at  all  but  the  strongest 
points. 

The  Vietnamese  soldiers,  depite  reports  to 
the  contrary,  have  conducted  themselves 
well.  It  is  true  that  Arvin  officers  sometimes 
lack  initiative,  and  some  Vietnamese  h.ive 
failed  to  meet  the  deadly  challenge  of  com- 
bat. But  the  problem  of  limited  Initiative  is 
largely  due  to  war  weariness,  intensified  be- 
cause for  a  long  time  there  seemed  to  be  no 
real  determination  to  win  a  victory  against 
the  Communists  on  the  i>art  of  the  free 
world.  Stepped  up  U.S.  participation  and 
the  State  Department's  white  i>aper  on  Red 
aggression  of  February  26  Is  the  sort  of  stuff 
that  can  make  even  better  fighting  men  of 
the  Arvin.  The  failxires  in  combat  have  been 
largely  among  paramiUtary  units  such  as 
home  guards.  The  nonprofessional  Viet- 
namese soldiers  have  behaved  like  similar 
men  in  armies  throughout  history;  some 
good,  some  bad— some  excellent,  some  ter- 
rible. The  Arvin  regulars  have  done  a  very 
commendable  Job,  and  Americans  who  have 
served  in  the  field  with  them  almost  always 
have  high  praise  for  their  fighting  abilitV. 
The  four  U.S.  Army  advisers  in  Mo  Cay.  and 
every  other  American  combat  veteran  tlKit 
I  spoke  to  in  Vietnam,  were  favorably  Im- 
pre.ssed  with  these  Asian  soldiers. 

Nuygen  Van  Due,  who  received  news  of 
his  promotion  from  captain  to  major  on 
Christmas,  commanded  the  Arvln  battalion 
at  Mo  Cay  when  I  was  there.  He  was  a  20- 
year  veteran,  rated  by  the  Americans  as  an 
excellent  officer  and  a  fine  person.  One  in- 
teresting sidelight  is  that  he  was  especially 
kind  to  the  Christians  under  his  command 
during  the  Christmas  holidays,  although  he  is 
a  devout  Buddhist. 

The  four  GI's  In  Mo  Cay  lived  In  a  house 
only  a  few  feet  from  the  defense  perimeter 
where  two  canals  meet.  At  the  closest  point 
it  was  only  about  100  feet  across  the  canal, 
the  other  side  of  which  was  Vietcong  terri- 
tory. The  house  had  been  hit  frequently  by 
enemy  small  arms  and  mortar  fire.  The  roof 
was  holed,  and  there  were  enemy  mortar  shell 
fragments  in  every  square  foot  of  the  yard. 
Because  they  were  often  in  the  middle  of 
combat  as  soon  as  they  Jumped  from  their 
beds  at  night,  the  Americans  slept  In  special 
uniforms— black  pajamas.  These  are  the 
best,  most  convenient  camouflage  for  night 
fighting.  (When  I  complained  because  thev 
didnt  have  any  black  pj's  for  me,  I  w^is 
chided  for  my  poor  sportsmanship.  Or  :iS 
Sergeant  Shoemaker  put  It,  "The  Vietcong 
have  to  have  something  to  shoot  at  don't 
they?") 

As  is  usual  in  Vietnam,  the  four  men  who 
represented  America  in  Mo  Cay  served  their 
country  as  both  soldiers  and  diplomas  t?. 
They  were  diplomatic  in  the  way  in  which 
they  gave  suggestions,  and  they  were  verv 
well  liked  by  the  Arvln  officers  and  enlisted 
men.  They  ate  local  dishes — with  cht  p- 
sticks — and  could  even  speak  some  Viet- 
namese. During  my  short  stay  with  them  I 
saw  many  examples  of  their  good  work. 

Action  In  the  AIo  Cay  area  was  frequent — 
and  often  bloody.  On  the  night  before 
Christmas  Eve  a  VC  battalion  carried  on  an 
all-night  attack  against  a  small  outjxjst  de- 
fended by  only  17  Arvln.  When  the  battle 
was  broken  off  by  the  Communists  at  dawn, 
there  were  only  three  Vietnamese  boys  Uft 
standing.    But  they  had  held  their  post. 
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The  day  before  Christmas,  before  It  was 
dark,  midnight  Mass  was  held  at  the  local 
catholic  Church.  Although  none  of  the  four 
GIs  was  Catholic,  they,  and  the  Buddhist 
batt.ilion  conmiander,  went  to  the  Catholic 
Ciiurch  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  priest  and 
worshippers.  Then  they  went  to  the  little 
Protestant  chapel  for  the  same  purpose.  As 
dusk  blended  Into  darkness,  they  made  their 
flnal  Christmas  Eve  calls — the  Inspection  of 
!;ev  defense  positions  around  the  perimeter 
in  readiness  for  night  warfare. 

Si- on  after  dark,  firing  started  all  up  and 
down  the  Mekong  Delta.  VC  mortars 
«hi:  .'ed  into  Mo  Cay.  The  Americans  Joined 
the  Arvln  gun  batteries.  They  helped  direct 
answering  fire  in  the  Mo  Cay  area,  and  stood 
by  with  advice  as  lonely  outposts  In  the 
iuncle  phoned  In  to  report  their  condition 
under  attack.  Distant  flares  in  the  jungle 
nieiu  pinpointed  the  attacks  on  perimeter 
posts  from  one  horizon  to  the  other.  The 
action  didn't  stop  for  more  than  a  few 
minites  at  a  time  all  night.  During  a  lull 
in  the  fighting,  a  GI  taught  English  to  a 
Vietnamese  soldier  as  other  Arvln  sang  carols. 

Came  the  dawn  and  all  was  quiet.  It  was 
Christmas.  The  town  a  vakened  to  a  "nor- 
mal '  day.  I  photographed  the  large  pile  of 
useii  artillery  shell  casings  in  front  of  the 
.Americans'  house,  all  taken  from  a  single 
gun.  I  was  unable  to  count  the  casual- 
tie?  in  Mo  Cay.  In  the  early  daylight  hours 
the  .'Unericans  caught  a  little  sleep,  then 
awtke  to  take  up  their  daytime  role  as 
arn.ed  civic  guests  in  this  crazy  war. 

One  of  the  town's  big  events  took  place 
when  a  local  girl  was  married.  Guests 
seated  at  the  honor  table  with  the  bride's 
fat'.cr  Included  these  four  American  fighting 
men. 

Otit  In  town,  wherever  the  GIs  drove,  smll- 
irie  children  stood  along  the  road  waving  and 
shctiting  "Hello"  and  "OK."  When  they 
were  abroad  on  foot,  within  a  few  minutes 
lareo  crowds  of  happy  yovmgsters  walked 
alor.g:  with  them.  The  GIs  played  with  the 
children,  taught  them  English,  gave  them 
pre  ents  and  otherwise  behaved  like  doting 
grandparents.  Although  they  were  friendly 
to  all,  the  Americans  had  several  favorites, 
among  them  a  handsome  boy  of  12  or  13  who 
worked  at  a  little  cafe  the  GIs  had  nick- 
named "Howard  Johnson's."  They  had  prac- 
tic  lly  adopted  a  pretty  little  girl  of  about 
10  who  was  mute.  Her  beautiful  eyes  spoke 
for  her,  however,  when  she  was  with  the 
gejrle  warriors  froni  the  other  side  of  the 
world. 

On  Christmas  night  It  was  Christmas  Eve 
all  over  again.  The  Delta  was  alive  with 
artillery — muttering,  growling  and  flashing 
as  18  separate  fire  fights  developed  along  the 
Mo  Cay  perimeter. 

On  the  day  after  Christmas  I  left  Mo  Cay. 
Tlie  same  helicopter  that  took  me  out 
brought  In  New  York  City  photographer  Dan 
Bu  her.  The  next  day  all  5  Americans  were 
wotmded,  Bucher  almost  fatally,  by  a  hand 
grenade  thrown  Into  "Howard  Johnson's"  by 
a  VC  terrorist. 

The  GIs  had  known  from  intelligence  re- 
ports that  they  were  marked  for  assassina- 
tion, but  they  continued  to  make  daily  ap- 
pe.. ranees  throughout  the  area  to  keep  up 
lor  1  morale  and  confidence  in  the  Ameri- 
ca-^. They  also  knew  that  the  cafe,  which 
w a  ;  the  best  of  only  a  couple  of  eating  places 
in  •'^^•n.  was  the  most  likely  site  for  such  an 
a;  ick.  They  had  taken  precautions,  but  the 
^  's  in  which  they  could  alter  their  routine 
wf  :e  limited  when  it  came  to  the  restaurant. 
■■V>  e  have  to  eat,"  they  had  explained  to  me 
the  last  time  I'd  been  in  the  cafe  with  them. 
S'  the  VC  knew  that  if  they  waited  long 
ei^  aigh  there  would  be  an  opportunity  for 
an  attack. 

When  It  came  it  was  vicious.  In  keeping 
with   their   terror   tactics,    the   grenade   was 


thrown  at  the  Americans  while  they  were 
surrounded  by  Vietnamese  children.  The 
handsome  little  boy  who  worked  in  the  cafe 
was  blown  apart  by  the  blast  and  was  dead 
when  Captain  Harms  reached  him  a  few  sec- 
onds later.  Fifteen  other  youngsters  were 
wounded. 

The  GIs,  all  of  whom  received  shrapnel 
wounds,  ran  outside  after  the  terrorist,  but 
lost  him  In  the  narrow  streets.  When  they 
returned  to  give  first  aid  to  the  children, 
other  VC  hiding  In  the  area  opened  fire  on 
them  with  small  arms.  They  were  driven  off 
by  Arvin  soldiers. 

When  word  of  the  attack  reached  me  I 
went  to  a  Saigon  hospital  where  the  five 
wounded  Americans  had  been  taken. 
Bucher,  the  photographer,  was  on  an  op- 
erating table,  still  in  critical  condition  2  days 
after  the  attack.  The  four  GI's  were  some- 
what dazed  from  their  experience,  but  agreed 
to  a  tape-recorded  interview. 

"Would  you  volunteer  to  fight  in  Vietnam 
if  you  had  to  make  the  choice  over  again?" 
I  asked  them.    Here  are  the  exact  answers: 

Lieutenant  Hansen:  "Yes.  The  only  dif- 
ference that  this  makes  is  that  once  you've 
seen  civilians — especially  the  little  kids — 
hurt  like  this.  It  makes  It  a  more  personal 
thing   than   it  was  previously." 

Sergeant  Shoemaker:  'I  agree  with  the 
lieutenant.  When  we  first  came  over  here, 
I  think  that  all  of  us  came  over  for  one 
purpose.  We  volunteered  to  come  here  to 
defend  our  own  country.  But  now  I  think 
that  it's  much  more  personal." 

Captain  Harms:  "You  bet  I  agree.  It's 
the  same  Job,  and  nothings  changed  at  all — 
except  that  everybody  Just  feels  a  little  bit 
closer  to  the  whole  situation." 

Sergeant  Huston,  quietest  L>i  the  four,  re- 
plied with  a  soft — but  firm — "Yes." 

When  I  asked  where  they  wanted  to  be 
stationed  after  they  were  released  from  the 
hospital  and  returned  to  active  duty,  Lieu- 
tenant Hansen  answered  for  all: 

"Well,  I  think  we  are  going  right  back  to 
Mo  Cay,  the  same  place,  to  take  up  our 
old  Jobs  where  we  left  off." 

A  month  later,  I  learned  from  his  parents 
that  Lieutenant  Hansen  was  back  In  Mo  Cay. 
The  others?  I  don't  know.  I  think  they're 
back  there. 

These  GI's  are  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  In  Vietnam — In  the  air,  on 
the  sea,  and  serving  on  small  teams  (some- 
times only  a  single  GI)  In  lonely  village  out- 
posts where  they  are  picking  up  the  check 
for  our  freedom.  The  majority  of  them 
resent  those  at  home  who  would  sell  out 
Vietnam.  They  believe  it  would  be  a  ter- 
rible defeat  for  the  United  States,  and  msiny 
think  that  it  would  be  Immoral.  One  GI 
pleaded,  "How  could  we  face  the  Arvin. 
and  say  that  we  were  running  out  on  them? 
How  could  we  face  ourselves?  Do  you  think 
anyone  else  would  trust  us  after  that?" 

In  my  experience,  the  men  who  had  seen 
the  most  action  felt  that  way  the  most 
strongly.  "If  we  can  take  it,  why  can't  the 
people  at  home?"  they  asked. 

Some  of  the  people  at  home  can  take 
it.  When  the  parents  of  Navy  Lt.  Cmdr. 
Robert  H.  Shumaker  were  Informed  that 
he  had  been  shot  down  and  captured  during 
a  raid  on  North  Vietnam,  they  assured  news- 
men that  their  son  would  conduct  himself 
in  a  manner  befitting  a  graduate  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  (class  of  1956).  The  Sox-let 
news  agency,  Tass,  inadvertently  confirmed 
their  confidence  when  It  reported  on  the 
captured  filer's  forced  appearance  at  a  Oom- 
mimlst  bayonet-point  news  conference. 
Tass  said  that  Shumaker  refused  to  show 
remorse  for  his  actions  and  bad  repeated 
the  hackneyed  Pentagon  version  of  the  war. 
In  other  words,  on  the  loneliest  assignment 
of  all.  he  stood  up  to  the  fanatical  Com- 
munist captors  who  held  the  power  of  life 
or  death  over  him. 


Rear  Adm.  Rob^  B.  Brown,  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  NaTjr,  and  Rear  Adm. 
Robert  0.  Canada,  Jr.,  Medical  Corps, 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27, 1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  outstanding  leadership  that 
exists  today  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

We  have  had  many  gi-eat  Surgeons 
General  of  the  Navy  in  the  past  and  we 
have  had  many  great  Deputy  and  Assist- 
ant Chiefs  of  the  Bureau  of-  Medicine 
and  SurgeiT  but,  today,  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Navy  is 
headed  by  two  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  in  America,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, Rear  Adm.  Robert  B.  BrowTi.  and 
the  Deputy  Surgeon  General,  Rear  Adm. 
Robert  O.  Canada,  Jr. 

Admiral  Brown  is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons  and  a  dip- 
lomate  of  the  American  Board  of  Sur- 
gery. He  has  had  an  outstanding  career 
in  medicine  from  the  days  he  received 
his  degree  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania School  of  Medicine  as  a  doctor 
of  medicine  in  1933. 

Admiral  Canada  has  also  had  a  most 
illustrious  career  from  the  day  he  re- 
ceived his  degree  as  a  doctor  of  medicine 
from  the  University  of  Virginia. 

I  commend  the  wisdom  of  those  in  au- 
thority who  selected  these  two  outstand- 
ing physicians  for  the  positions  they  now 
hold. 

I  would  like  to  include  In  my  remarks, 
the  complete  biographies  of  Rear  Adm. 
Robert  B.  Brown,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  and  Sui^eon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Navy,  and  Rear  Adm.  Robert 
O.  Canada,  Jr..  Deputy  and  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  and  Deputy  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Navy: 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  B.  Brown,  Medical  Corps. 
U.S.  Navt 
Robert  Bruce  Brown  was  born  in  Mead- 
vllle.  Pa.,  on  June  29,  1908,  son  of  Robert  X. 
and  Marion  Rose  (Canfield)  Brown,  both 
now  deceased.  He  attended  Allegheny  Col- 
lege, MeadvUle,  Pa.  (1925-29) ,  from  which  he 
received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science; 
was  awarded  the  degree  of  doctor  o£  medicine 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Medicine,  Philadelphia,  In  1933  and  in 
1941  received  his  doctor  of  science  (in  sur- 
gery) from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine.  During  the 
period  1933-35  he  Interned  at  the  hospital  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  had  two  fellowships  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  first  In  thjrrold  and 
neurosurgery  with  Dr.  Charles  Prazier  1935- 
36)  and  the  other  In  general  surgery  with 
Dr.  E.  L.  EUason  (1936-41 V  At  the  medical 
school  there,  he  was  assistant  instructor  In 
surgery  (1935-36);  instructor  In  surgery 
(1936-46)  and  associate  In  surgery  (1946- 
51 K  From  1941  to  1946  he  was  also  assistant 
In  surgery  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia  General.  Presbyterian,  and 
Doctors'  Hospitals. 
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Reporting  for  active  duty  In  the  Navy  in 
1942.  lie  was  aasigned  to  siirgical  service  at 
the  naval  hospital.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  where 
he  remained  for  Beveral  months.  After  duty 
afloat  on  board  the  U.SS.  Solace,  he  reported 
in  1943  as  chief  of  surgery  at  the  naval  hos- 
pital, Annapolis.  Md. 

In  1945  be  served  as  chief  of  surgery  on 
board  the  hospital  ship  Tranquility  and  from 
later  that  year  until  1950  was  assistant  to 
the  chief  of  stirgery  at  the  naval  hospital, 
Philadelphia.  He  next  Joined  the  U.S.S.  Re- 
pose, which  operated  in  the  Korean  area  of 
hostilities.  "For  meritorious  service  as  chief 
of  professional  services  and  as  chief  of 
surgical  service  in  the  naval  hospital  on 
board  the  U.S.S.  Repose,  in  connection  with 
operations  against  enemy  aggressor  forces  in 
'  Korea  from  September  20.  1950,  to  July  12, 

1951."  be  was  awau-ded  tbe  Bronze  Star 
Medal.    The  citation  further  states  In  part: 

"Throughout  this  period,  Captain  Brown 
rendered  outstanding  services  to  his  patients 
and  directly  supervised  the  surgical  treat- 
ment of  ail  casualties  admitted  to  his  sec- 
tion. Exercising  exceptional  professional 
skill  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
scope  and  Impwrtance  of  his  assignment,  he 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  excellent  care 
given  to  the  more  than  8,000  patients  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  and  was  greatly  in- 
strumental in  saving  the  lives  of  many  of 
the  stricken  men." 

In  1951  he  reported  as  Chief  of  Surgery  at 
the  Naval  Hospital,  Bethesda,  Md.,  and  while 
so  assigned  also  served  as  clinical  (adjunct) 
professor  of  surgery  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine.  In  March  1960  he 
assiuned  command  of  the  naval  hospital, 
Bethesda.  His  selection  for  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral  was  approved  by  the  President  on 
August  7,  1961,  and  In  February  1962  he  be- 
came commanding  officer  of  the  National 
Naval  Medical  Center.  Bethesda.  Prom  Au- 
gust 1,  1963.  imtil  July  1965  he  was  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
for  Personnel  and  Professional  Operations, 
Navy  Department,  Washington.  D.C..  after 
which  he  served  as  Deputy  and  Assistant 
Chief  of  that  Bvireau.  On  February  15,  1965, 
he  was  sworn  in  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  and  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Navy. 

In  addition  to  the  Bronze  Star  Medal,  Rear 
Admiral  Brown  has  the  following  service  me- 
dals: Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with 
one  star,  American  Ceunpaign  Medal;  World 
War  II  Victory  Medal;  National  Defense  Serv- 
ice Medal;  Korean  Service  Medal;  United  Na- 
tions Service  Medal;  Expert  Rifleman  Medal. 
and  the  Expert  Pistol  Shot  Medal.  He  also 
has  the  Korean  Presidential  Unit  Citation. 

His  official  home  address  is  704  Chestnut 
Street.  MeadviUe.  Pa.  He  Is  married  to  the 
former  Jane  Richardson  of  Pitman.  N.J.,  and 
has  a  daughter.  Joan  Brown. 

Dr.  Brown  Is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  and  a  dlplpmate  of  the 
American  Board  of  Surgery.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Philadelphia  County,  the  Pennsylvania 
State,  and  American  Medical  Associations; 
the  Society  of  University  Surgeons;  the 
American  Surgical  Association;  the  Interna- 
tional Surgical  Society:  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  Physicians;  the  Halsted  Society,  the 
Eastern  Surgical  Association;  the  Society  of 
Vascular  Surgery;  the  Southern  Surgical  As- 
sociation; the  American  Association  for  the 
Siirgery  of  Trauma:  and  associate  member, 
Clinlco-Pathological  Society,  Washington. 
D.C.;  and  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Surgery. 
In  1962  he  received  an  honorary  doctor  of 
science  degree  from  Allegeny  College.  Mead- 
viUe. Pa.,  and  In  19S3  was  awarded  the 
Founder's  Medal  by  the  Association  of  Mili- 
tary Surgeons  of  the  United  States. 

He  Is  also  a  member  of  the  following  hon- 
orary fraternities :  Sigma  XI;  Phi  Beta  Kappa; 
and  Alpha  Omega  Alpha. 


Re.\r  Adm.   Robert  O.   Can'ada.  Jr..  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Navy 

Robert  Owen  Canada.  Jr.,  was  born  in 
Grottoes,  Va.,  on  July  16,  1913.  son  of  Mrs. 
R.  O.  (Mary  Crawford)  Canada  and  the  late 
Dr.  Canada.  He  attended  Augusta  Military 
Academy,  Port  Defiance,  Va.,  and  received  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  of  science  from,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  .-^nd  doc- 
tor of  medicine  from  that  university's  school 
of  medicine.  He  was  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant (junior  grade)  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  on  July  16,  1938.  after  com- 
pleting his  internship,  and  was  subsequently 
advanced  in  rank  to  that  of  rear  admiral,  to 
date  from  July  1,  1964. 

Ordered    first    to    the   US.    Naval    Hospital. 

Portsmouth,  Va.,  he  sen-ed  as  ward  medical 

officer  there  from  August  1938  to  April  1940. 
then  reported  to  the  U.S.S.  Salinas  (AO-19) 
for  duty  as  medical  officer.  He  was  serving 
in  that  capacity  when  the  Salinas  was  tor- 
pedoed Off  Iceland  by  a  German  submarine 
on  October  30,  1941,  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  II.  Detached  in  December 
1941,  he  served  until  March  1944.  as  officer 
in  charge  of  the  naval  unfit  at  Fitzslmons 
General  Hospital.  Denver,  Colo. 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  war,  he  was 
again  at  sea  serving  as  senior  medical  officer 
of  the  U.S.S.  Pasadena  (CL-65)  from  her 
commissioning  in  June  1944,  until  November 
1945.  The  Pasadena  operated  In  the  Pacific 
combat  area  from  September  1944  until 
August  15,  1945,  participating  in  the  capture 
and  occupation  of  the  southern  Palau  Is- 
lands in  September  and  October  1944;  with 
the  3d  Fleet  In  the  Leyte  operation  (includ- 
ing Luzon  attacks)  and  the  Luzon  operation 
(including  attacks  on  Luzon,  Formosa,  the 
China  coast,  and  Nansel  Shoto) ;  with  the  5th 
Fleet  in  the  assault  and  occupation  of  Iwo 
JLma.  made  on  Nansel  Shoto  and  the  Oki- 
nawa operation  (including  the  assault  and 
occupation  of  Okinawa  Gunto) ;  and  3d  Fleet 
operations  against  Japan.  She  was  in  the 
Tokyo  Bay  area  during  the  Japanese  sur- 
render and  subsequent  occupation  of  Japan. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  re- 
ported In  December  1945,  to  the  naval  hos- 
pital, Sampson,  N.Y.,  where  he  served  as 
assistant  chief  of  medicine  vmtU  March  1947. 
He  then  had  graduate  instruction  at  Cornell 
Medical  School,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  In 
October  of  that  year  was  detached  for  duty 
at  the  Navy  Department,  Washington.  D.C. 
There  he  served  as  head  of  the  tuberculosis 
control  section.  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Stu-- 
gery,  until  August  1950.  wlien  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  naval  hospital.  National  Naval 
Medical  Center.  Bethesda.  Md..  as  assistant 
chief  of  medicine  and  head  of  the  chest  dis- 
ease section.  In  June  1953,  he  reported  as 
chief  of  medicine  at  the  naval  hospital, 
Charleston.  S.C. 

In  June  1955  he  w.as  detached  from 
Charleston  for  similar  duty  at  the  naval 
hospital,  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  in  February 
1959  reported  as  Chief  of  Medicine  at  the 
Naval  Hospital,  National  Naval  Medical  Cen- 
ter, Bethesda,  Md.  In  June  1961  he  became 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  Naval  Hospital 
at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Pla., 
and  in  February  1962  returned  to  the  naval 
hospital,  National  Naval  Meflical  Center,  Be- 
thesda, Md.  He  commanded  that  naval  hos- 
pital for  2  years  and  in  February  1965  was 
designated  Deputy  and  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Navy 
Department,  Washington,  D.C. 

Rear  Admiral  Canada  hae  the  American 
Defense  Service  Medal  with  bronze  "A";  the 
American  Campaign  Medal;  Asiatic -Pacific 
Campaign  Medal  with  one  silver  star  and  one 
bronze  star  (six  operations);  the  World  War 
n  Victory  Medal;  Navy  Occupation  Service 
Medal.  Asia  Clasp;  National  Defense  Service 
Medal;  and  the  Philippine  Liberation  Ribbon 
with  one  star. 


Married  to  the  former  Julia  Dent  Salter  of 
Anniston.  Ala.,  Doctor  Canada  has  one  son 
Robert  Owen  Canada  III.  His  official  resi- 
dence is  Grottoes,  Va. 

Doctor  Canada  is  a  diplomate,  American 
Board  of  Internal  Medicine;  a  fellow  oi  i.he 
American  College  of  Physicians  and  the 
American  College  of  Chest  Physicians;  rmd 
a  member  of  the  American  Thoracic  Si>i..e;y 
and  the  American  Medical  Association. 


Clearing  the  Backlog  of  Jury  Cases 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OP  n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVJ  3 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
so  many  of  my  colleagues  are  members 
of  the  legal  profession,  and  crowded 
dockets  ai-e  so  common  to  all  the  State 
courts,  that  I  am  sure  there  will  be  wide 
interest  in  the  writings  on  the  situation 
in  Illinois  by  the  Honorable  Benjamin 
Wham,  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  law- 
division. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
an  article  by  Judge  Wham  in  the  Jan- 
uary 1965,  Issue  of  the  Illinois  Bar  Jour- 
nal and  one  in  the  Chicago  Bar  Record  of 
November  6.  1964.    The  fonner  follows: 

Illinois  Points  the  Wat  To  Reductio:;  of 
Cask    Backlog 

(By  Judge  Benjamin  Wham,  circuit  c  ■art. 
law  division,  l  Nca-th  Wacker  Drive,  Ciiicn^oi 
The  battle  of  the  backlog  has  resulted  in  a 
nvunber  of  suggestions  for  their  reducilor,: 
eliminate  jury  trials  (this  overlooks  the  fact 
that  provisions  for  jvuy  trials  are  imbeckicd 
In  constitutions,  and  many  citizens  do  no: 
want  them  removed);  modernize  practice 
acts  and  rules  to  eliminate  archaic  provL-  ,r.£ 
brought  here  by  early  settlers;  use  of  oiec- 
tronlc  methods  to  Insure  that  cases  are 
placed  at  issue  promptly;  and  others. 

IN    n,LINOIS 

It  became  all  too  clear  In  Illinois  that  iir.- 
proved  practice  acts  and  rules  did  not  br.ng 
about  a  reduction  in  backlogs. 

Thus  Illinois  adopted  a  modern  pru'^tice 
act  and  up-to-date  rules  in  1933  and  con- 
stantly improved  them.  Yet  the  backlogs 
grew  steadily. 

Further,  Illinois  has  had  in  its  practice  ac: 
and  rules  provision  for  a  number  of  wriT.s  to 
terminate  cases,  other  than  by  regular  Jury 
verdict:  nonappearance  of  plaintifif  at  i rials 
Is  grounds  for  dtsmissing  for  want  of  prose- 
cution (D.W.P.);  nonappearance  of  defend- 
ant is  ground  for  the  complaint  being  tnken 
as  confessed  and  Judgment  being  entered  for 
the  plaintiff;  verdicts  may  be  directed  f -t  the 
defendant  at  the  close  of  the  plain*i."s 
case,  and,  at  the  close  of  all  the  evidence.  .i 
verdict,  as  to  liability,  may  be  directcs.!  for 
either  side;  issues  of  liability  and  dan..~iges 
may  be  split;  on  posttrial  motion  a  verdict 
may  be  set  aside  and  Judgment  entered  for 
the  opposite  side;  time  for  selecting  Juries 
may  be  shortened;  and  others.  Yet  the 
backlogs  continued  to  grow. 

What  really  broke  the  logjam  in  i;;.:;ois 
was  the  judicial  amendment  which  be  ame 
effective  January  2,  1964.  It  combined  all 
coiu-ts  into  one,  the  circuit  court,  under  the 
rule  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Cotirt.  A  chief 
Judge  is  selected  in  each  county — the  largest 
being  Cook  Coimty.  Its  chief  Judge  is  Hon. 
John    S.    Boyle.    The    former    Independent 
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c  urts  are  now  divisions  of  the  circuit  court: 
c  iiancery,    probate,    criminal,    divorce,    civil 

ry,  and  others.  The  head  of  the  civil  Jury 
li.-.  ision  is  Hon.  Harold  G.  Ward. 

Thirty-four  judges  were  assigned  to  the 

( I ,il  jury  division.     Jurors  were  made  readily 

.  ..lilable.     A  judge  is  assigned  only  one  case 

:  a  time.    When  it  is  completed,  the  Judge 

^ails  for  another. 

At  tlie  outset  of  a  trial  another  effort  is 
:...ide  to  settle  the  case  (pretrials  have  al- 
ready been  had) .  If  not  settled  at  once,  this 
o'l'jective  is  not  lost  sight  of — many  cases  are 
.     tied  during  trial. 

In  the  first  6  months  (Jan.  2,  1964  to  June 

M  2,576  cases  were  completed,  an  average  of 
L'  er  75  cases  per  Judge. 

One  Judge  completed  192  cases.    As  there 

•  re  about  20  civil  Jury  trial  days  per  month. 
i.is  was  an  average  of  32  cases  per  month 
;.iid  1.6  cases  per  trial  day. 

Four  other  Judges  completed  over  100  caccs 
i:i  the  6  months. 

We  conclude  that  juries  are  not  necessarily 
.'I  handicap;  that  modem  practice  acts  and 
riles  are  not  the  complete  answer;  and  that 
li.e  full  answer  must  include  organization 
.   id  a  dedicated  bench  and  bar. 

Following  is  the  article  from  the  Chi- 
c.iso  Sun  Record: 

"HE  Backlog  of  Civil  Jvp.y  C.\3es:  How  C.a.v 

Theie  Disposition  Be  Expedited? 

(By  Hon.  Benjamin  Wlixim  ' ) 

Bar  associations,  judges,  trial  lawyers,  law 
s  iiool  faculties  and  other  leaders  in  this 
:.  Id  have  been  searching  lor  ways  to  reduce 
;..e  growing  backlog  of  pending  cases  and 
I  peclally  those  civil  cases  in  which  a  Jvuy 
::;.il  has  been  demanded. 

It  should  be  noted  that  at  least  two  ways 
;.  ;ve  been  found  to  reduce  this  backlog  some- 
V.  aat:  a  requirement  that  the  plaintifif  de- 
r  ina  trial  by  jury  when  he  files  suit,  and  the 
i  iier  is  the  Increases  in  tlie  cost  of  such 
.    :nands. 

SHOtTLD  WE  abandon  JURY  TRIALS? 

This  question  should  perhaps  be  preceded 
b/  the  preliminary  questions  whether  we 
r..:i  do  so.  and  if  so,  how  soon?  Tlie  Jury 
.-='.  =tem  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  bul- 
V  :.rk  of  individual  rights.  It  is  so  embedded 
n.  our  constitution  that  a  major  educational 
r-ogram  would  no  doubt  be  required  to  elim- 
:.   ite  it.     Do  we  really  want  to  do  this? 

Due  to  these  questions  let  us  look  at  a 
1.    '.hod  which  is  in  increasing  use. 

THE  JURT  AS  AN  AID  TO  SETTLEMENT 

Tlie  Illinois  Judicial  amendment  Is  now  in 

■    -ce  and  unites  all  courts  from  the  Illinois 

-  ;ireme   Court  down   to   the  lowest  court 

..der  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  supreme  court. 

I.:  Cook  County,  Hon.  John  S.  Boyle,  is  chief 

;l?e  of  the  combined  court  and  Hon.  Harold 
<'  Wurd  is  head  of  the  law  division  and  the 
J  .ry  section.  Juries  are  available  for  all  civil 
.1  ;ry  cases  and  may  be  held  by  a  Judge  on  a 
^•-indby  basis  for  immediate  use  if  the 
]■  rties  show  no  sign  of  settling.  In  the 
1  tter  instance  the  trial  is  started  promptly 
b'  T  the  court,  having  sowed  the  seeds  of 
.■=(■•  tlement  in  he  first  conference,  loses  no 
r.-jportunity  to  renew  the  discussion. 
N.'.turally,  if  a  party  wants  a  trial  he  is  en- 
'•  led  to  it  and  gets  it. 

The  writer  disposed  of  23  cases  in  20  Jury 
c:  ys  in  January  1964.  A  table  of  these  cases 
blowing  the  method  of  disposition  and  time 
clivoted  to  each  appears  in  the  footnote. 

As  may  be  observed,  four  cases  went  to 

•  rdicts,  six  cases  were  settled  before  trial, 
';:ne  cases  were  settled  at  various  stages  of 
trial,  in  one  case  a  verdict  was  directed,  in 
t'.vo  cases  defendants  were  defaulted  and 
c:  images  proved  up.  and  one  case  was  dis- 
missed at  the  request  of  the  plaintiff  be- 
cause he  could  not  jn-oceed..    Thus  15  out  of 
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23  cases  were  settled,  and.  3  of  the  4 
which  went  to  verdicts  as  well  as  the  re- 
maining cases  were  disposed  of  In  a  mini- 
mum of  time. 

I  suggest  the  Jury  was  helpful  in  obtain- 
ing these  results.  This  Is  the  first  experience 
most  plaintiffs  have  had  with  juries. 

Suddenly  they  see  a  jtory  selected  which 
appears  to  be  bent  on  doln^  justice  to  both 
sides.  They  begin  to  wonder  If  they  would 
do  better  to  negotiate  further  with  the 
defendants.  This  is  true  of  defendants  also. 
Many  are  insured  and  the  insurance  com- 
panies are  concerned  with  keeping  the 
amount  Involved  down. 

If  settlement  is  not  made  prior  to  trial,  the 
most   likely   time   is   after  the   plaintiff   has 

testified  and  has  been  subjected  to  cross- 
examination.  Perhaps  they  have  over  a 
period  of  years  built  up  an  expectation  of 
how  well  they  would  do  on  the  wltnes* 
stand;   but  now  they  wonder,  even  worry. 

Occasionally  a  plaintiff  completely  upsets 
all  calculations.  Tlius  in  one  case  the  plain- 
tiff, a  middle-aged  woman,  had  been  a  wait- 
ress in  a  small  restaurant  for  many  years. 
There  was  nothing  in  her  history  or  appear- 
ance to  set  her  apart.  Yet  on  the  witness 
stand  she  showed  the  personality  and  qual- 
ities of  a  lady.  She  was  proud  of  her  work. 
She  wanted  to  continue  to  do  this  work, 
and  was  not  asking  for  special  considera- 
tion. But  the  jury  obviously  wanted  to 
help    her.      A   substantial    verdict    resulted. 

The  reverse  may  be  true  and  circtunstances 
may  favor  defendants.  Experienced  counsel 
are  alert  to  recognize  the  changing  signs 
and  act  accordingly.  This  double  hearing 
may  add  to  the  total  time.  May  It  also 
result  in  a  higher  verdict?  We  seem  to  have 
noticed,  when  the  jury  has  both  liability  and 
damages  before  it,  there  is  a  tendency,  when 
liability  is  in  doubt,  to  assess  lower  d  images 
to  compensate  for  such  doubt. 
sPLrrrrNG    issues 

In  negligence  cases  there  are  two  distinct 
issues,  ILibility  and  damages.  Liability  must 
be  proved  before  damages  may  be  deter- 
mined. A  verdict  for  the  defendant  should  be 
directed  by  the  court  if  no  liability  has  been 
proved;  but  the  trial  court  must  in  so 
directing  use  sound  judgment  based  on  the 
manifest  weight  of  the  evidence.  Other- 
wise the  question  of  liability  should  be  left 
to  the  jury. 

If  there  is  failure  to  prove  liability,  then 
there  is  a  distinct  saving  In  time  in  not 
having  introduced  damage  evidence,  includ- 
ing medical.  If  the  question  of  liability  Is 
left  to  the  jury  and  it  finds  for  the  defend- 
ant, that  ends  the  case.  However,  if  the 
jiu-y  finds  for  the  plaintiff,  then  evidence 
must  be  introduced  as  to  damages. 

Federal  courts  have  split  issues  with  some 
satisfaction.  I  understand  some  courts  in 
Illinois  are  splitting  Issues.  However,  the 
writer  has  met  much  opfxjsition  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth  from  plaintiffs'  attorneys.  I 
recommend  a  court  rule  or  statute  ii'i  any 
State  in  which  this  device  Is  tised. 

The  nunois  Judicial  Conference,  com- 
posed of  all  circuit  Judges  in  Illinois,  has 
Just  approved  this  procedure  and  submitted 
it  to  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  for  decision. 
The  proposal  suggests  that  if  adopted,  the 
Illinois  rule  should  be  mcxleled  after  the 
Federal  Court  rule. 

The  Federal  rule  contains  this  qualifica- 
tion: "in  a  proper  case."  We  suggest  this 
is  important  because  it  would  appear  that 
many  cases  are  not  proper  for  this  procedure; 
for  example,  it  may  be  difficult  to  separate 
liability  from  damages. 

In  a  proper  case,  as  suggested,  this  pro- 
cedtu-e  will  save  time  if  a  no-liability  verdict 
is  returned.  If  liability  is  found,  another 
hearing  on  damages  is  reqtiired. 

JtTBT    selection 

Much  tune  is  unnecessarily  devoted  to 
pury  selection.  This  may  be  justified  when 
the  case  has  been  widely  publized  or  In- 


volves unusual  facts  and  large  damages.  In 
the  ordidary  negligence  case  these  elements 
do  not  IcxMn  large.  The  principal  search  is 
for  Jurors  who  can  be  fair  suid  Impartial. 
What  accidents  have  they  and  their  families 
and  close  associates  had?  Wh&t  lawsuits 
have  they  or  their  families  and  close  associ- 
ates been  parties  to?  Is  or  has  their  work 
been  in  the  field  of  claims  fcx'  damages? 

Much  of  this  Information  should  be 
elicited  from  all  12  prospective  jurors 
in  a  few  questions  asked  either  by  the 
judge  or  the  attorneys.  Any  juror  affected 
should  be  asked  to  Indicate  that  fact  so 
he  may  be  Interrogated  Individually.  It 
should  be  unnecessary  to  ask  all  these  ques- 
tions of  each  prospective  Juror  unless  there 

has  been  some  indication  by  him  in  answers 

to  broader  questions. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  still  a 
number  of  trial  lawyers  who  have  selected 
jiu-ors  over  many  years  and  who  would  be 
greatly  annoyed  if  such  new  methods  were 
introduced.  This  writer  has  even  been  told 
by  attome\-s  that  one  of  their  younger  part- 
ners was  on  trial  but  would  be  available  at 
the  opening  of  court  the  next  day.  At  the 
suggestion  that  we  proceed  to  select  a  Jury 
such  lawyers  often  reply  that  this  would 
be  beyond  their  comprehension.  I.e.,  to  have 
a  jury  selected  by  other  than  the  trial  at- 
torney. Perhaps  a  rule  or  statute  would  help 
as  to  this  matter. 

The  author  has  been  trying  out  ways  of 
.shortening  jury  selection.  The  method  now 
in  use  by  him  is  to  limit  each  side  to  20 
minutes  for  each  of  the  three  panels  making 
1  hour  per  side  or  2  hours  per  Jury.  We 
have  met  no  opposition  so  far.  Often  the 
attorneys  cooperate  so  well  that  they  select 
the   Jury  even   more   quickly. 

OBJECTIONS 

Objections  serve  a  useful  purpose  as  they 
often  avoid  errors.  What  should  the  court 
do  when  there  Is  a  constant  barrage  of  ob- 
jections? Perhaps  counsel  may  even  fre- 
quently request  hearings  in  chambers  where 
extensive  arguments  may  be  made. 

The  UTiter's  experience  indicates  that  these 
objections  will  lessen  and  perhaps  the  case 
settle  down  to  customary  prcxredure.  If  the 
court  will  be  of  good  cheer,  mcxlulate  his 
voice  as  an  example,  and  rvile  rather 
promptly. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  lawsuit  is  not  a 
contest  to  choose  the  best  lawyer  but  is  a 
serious  matter  to  both  parties.  Dean  Pound 
once  suggested  that  each  party  should  be 
allowed  to  tell  his  story  without  too  much 
Interference. 

As  there  are  many  precedents  which  indus- 
trious counsel  may  find  but  are  not  always 
prepared  to  present,  and  the  court  cannot 
adjotirn  so  he  may  research  minor  questions, 
we  suggest  the  court,  out  of  his  experience, 
both  Judicial  and  practical,  rule  on  the  basis 
of  what  appears  to  be  fair  under  all  the 
circumstances.  We  say  this  because  we  be- 
lieve it  is  important  for  him  to  rule  rather 
promptly. 

If  the  court  has  committed  error,  and  that 
Includes  errors  of  counsel,  the  posttrial  mo- 
tions, which  must  be  made  before  api>eal. 
give  the  cotirt,  as  our  appellate  courts  have 
said,  an  opportunity  to  correct  such  errors. 
In  such  motions,  the  court  has  more  time 
and  can  ask  counsel  for  briefs  as  well  as  oral 
arguments. 

We  suggest  that  the  above  procedure  will 
lead  to  prompt  tertrUnatlon  of  cases  with 
fairness  to  the  parties. 

Needless  to  say.  other  suggestions  for  short- 
ening Jury  trials  have  been  and  are  being 
made. 

FOOTNOTES 

We  use  the  writer's  completions  for  1 
month  because  he  only  knows  the  specific 
details  of  this  list.  It  should  be  said  that 
other  judges  similarly  engaged  are  disposing 
of  a  somewhat  greater  number  of  cases. 
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1.  S.  V.  H.:  Verdict,  4  days. 

2.  R.  V.  v.:  Verdict  directed,  1  day. 

3.  Af.  V.  K.:  Default  and  prove-up,  one- 
fourth  day. 

4.  F.  V.  H.:  Settled,  one-foxirth  day. 

5.  O.  V.  D.:  Partial  trial  settled,  one-half 
day. 

6.  J.  V.  C-  Attorney  for  plaintiff  withdrew, 
default,  &nd  prove-up,  one-fourth  day. 

7.  K.  V.  M.:  Verdict,  2  day. 

8.  S.  V.  C-  Partial  trial  settled,  one-half 
day. 

9.  G.  V.  E.:  Partial  trial  settled,  one-half 
day. 

io.  Z.  V.  P.:  Settled,  one-fourth  day. 

11.  S.  V.  J»f..-  Plaintiff's  attorney  withdrew 
as  plaintiff  could  not  proceed,  at  plaintiff's 
request  caee  dismissed,  one-half  day. 

12.  L.  V.  B.:  Partial  trial  settled,  one-half 
day. 

13.  P.  V.  S.:  Settled,  one-fourth  day. 

14.  S.  V.  F.:  Settled  near  end  of  evidence.  2 
days. 

15.  H.  V.  H.:  Verdict,  l«/2  days. 

16.  L.  V.  N.:  Settled,  one-fourth  day. 

17.  Af.  V.  M.:  Settled,  one-fourth  day. 

18.  B.  V.  C:  Partial  trial  settled,  1  day. 

19.  C,  V.  C:  Verdict,  2  days. 

20.  F.  V.  H.:  Partial  trial  settled,  1  day. 

21.  F.  V.  C;  Settled,  one-fourth  day. 

22.  J.  V.  H.:  Partial  trial  settled,  1  day. 

23.  G.  V.  G.:  Partial  trial  settled,  1  day. 


Conservation's  Birthday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day  30  years  ago— April  27,  1935— this 
Nation  heeded  the  harsh  lessons  from 
vanished  civilizations.  We  recognized 
the  certain  and  grim  fate  of  peoples  who 
waste  the  land.  We  decreed  that  Amer- 
ica for  generations  to  come  shall  be  a 
land  of  plenty  and  a  beautiful  land. 

Three  decades  ago,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  decided  to  make  the 
conservation  of  this  Nation's  most  basic 
and  precious  resource — the  soil — a  na- 
tional responsibility  and  a  national 
policy. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Act — Public 
Law  46  of  the  74th  Congress— was  passed 
by  unanimous  vote. 

Our  Government  entered  a  partner- 
ship with  our  farm  people. 

Today,  30  years  later,  we  are  abund- 
antly blessed.  We  are  the  best  fed  na- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Our 
lands  are  conserved,  they  are  protected, 
they  are  improved  and  enriched,  and 
they  flourish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  history  is  replete  and 
tragic  with  accounts  of  the  deterioration 
and  degeneration  of  peoples  who  have 
neglected  and  wasted  the  soil. 

Babylon,  once  a  rich  and  bounteous 
land,  is  now  desolate;  the  famous  stables 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  were  discovered  in  re- 
cent years  by  excavations  deep  into  de- 
p.isits  of  sand  and  debris.  The  promised 
land  which  3,000  years  ago  flowed  with 
milk  and  honey  now  lies  in  ruin.  North 
Africa  was  the  granary  of  Rome  in  the 
days  of  its  glory,  but  today  most  of  north 
Africa  is  a  desert. 


In  north  Syria  among  L^po,  Antioch, 
and  Hama  lie  the  skeletons  of  the  flower- 
ing villages  of  Biblical  times,  the  lands 
about  them  eroded  and  desolate.  Ar- 
cheologists  dug  18  to  28  feet  to  reach  the 
tops  of  the  magnificent  buildings  of  the 
once  great  city  of  Antioch  where  the 
Apostle  Paul  struggled  to  establish  one 
of  the  first  Christian  churches. 

Looking  back  across  the  years,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  would  seem  that  we  must 
conclude  that  no  nation  ever  established 
a  policy  more  intimate  to  and  promising 
of  its  future  than  was  done  by  the  Con- 
gress 30  years  ago. 

I  am  happy  to  count  myself  among  the 
21  Members  of  Congress  still  serving  who 
were  in  ofifice  when  the  historic  vote  was 
taken  in  1935  to  make  comservation  a 
national  policy. 

In  those  dark  days  when  the  land  was 
being  despoiled  by  wind  and  water  no 
one  in  the  Congress  voted  against  the 
measure,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Sei-v- 
ice  came  into  being  on  a  wave  of  hope 
that  the  chaos  sweeping  over  the  coun- 
tryside would  be  ended  with  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion practices.  That  hope  has  been 
justified  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice in  30  years  of  progress. 

The  original  supporters  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act  remaining  in  Congress 
are  few  in  number.  But  soil  and  water 
conservation  has,  over  the  years,  added 
new  friends  in  ever>'  Congiiess. 

This  congressional  support  has  made 
possible  numerous  programs  and  proj- 
ects designed  to  meet  particular  conser- 
vation needs.  These  include  the  Small 
Watershed  Act,  the  Great  Plains  con- 
servation program,  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1962,  and  other  soil  and 
water  conservation  programs  which  have 
brought  this  effort  into  larger  perspec- 
tive. 

I  have  watched  the  Soil  Consei-vation 
Service  grow  and  acquire  new  responsi- 
bilities and  stature.  I  have  noted  with 
great  satisfaction  that  this  essential 
Government  sei'vice  continues  to  be  a 
dynamic  agency,  bringing  new  forces 
into  play  in  behalf  of  every  one  of  us  who 
depends  upon  Mother  Earth  for  our 
sustenance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  what  con- 
sei-vation means  to  thi.s  generation  and 
to  the  generations  to  follow,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  consternation  to  Members  of  this 
House  that  the  administration  now  has 
submitted  to  the  Congress  a  proposal 
that  would  withdraw  the  Government 
from  full  participation  and  leadership 
in  the  conservation  movement. 

The  proposal  would  require  farmers 
and  ranchers  and  other  rural  landowners 
to  pay  for  technical  help  In  installing 
soil  and  water  conservation  systems — 
help  they  have  received  free  from  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  through  the 
soil  conservation  districts.  It  would  cut 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  budget  for 
technical  assistance  by  $20  million,  with 
this  cost  being  saddled  upon  the  soil  con- 
servation districts  and  their  cooperators. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unthinkable  that 
anyone  in  this  Nation  would  harm  a 
work  that  has  such  a  tremendous  impact 
on  the  welfare  of  this  Nation.  It  is  un- 
thinkable— in  view  of  the  increasing  de- 


mands that  industry,  cities  and  our  peo- 
ple generally  are  making  on  our  land  and 
water  resources — that"  "anyone  could 
ignore  our  Nation's  conservation  needs 
and  say:  "Let  the  farmer  take  care  of 
them." 

We  all  would  lose,  for  farmers  do  not 
have  the  financial  resources  or  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  do  the  job  without 
help.  We  would  lose  what  we  have  in- 
vested in  soil  and  water  conservation 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot — we  shaM 
not — let  this  happen. 

We  Americans  are  consecreated  to  tlif 
soil.  Our  accomplishments  in  thc^o 
years  since  April  27,  1935,  are  many  and 
rewarding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  message  today— ot: 
this  anniversary — is  that  our  job  has  ju.^-t 
begim — that  care  of  the  soil  must  ne\cr 
cease — so  long  as  the  sun  shines,  the 
rains  come  and  the  winds  blow. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  public  lo- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  tlu' 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  Rt 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  a!- 
loijved  to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  f i  r 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  li 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorise 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  bv 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  rr- 
spective  department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  plearo 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Governme).: 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  bo 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  •. 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accomp.i- 
nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printrr 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  indepenci- 
ent  office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquirios 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  tlie 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U  s. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Hou.=e 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  tl:e 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  tlie 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


Urban  Renewal  Soccest  of  Raymond 
Rebsamen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF   ABKAMSAS 
IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  fine  ar- 
ticle— published  In  the  Arkansas  Ga- 
zet'e — about  Raymond  Rebsamen. 

Mr.  Rebsamen  Is  one  of  the  leading 
bu.-inessmen  of  my  State.  He  Is  also  one 
of  I  he  public -spirited  men  who  devote  so 
much  of  their  time  and  talents  to  the 
pu'ulic  welfare. 

I  join  my  constituents  in  congratulat- 
ing Mr.  Rebsamen  on  his  fine  contrlbu- 
tio:is  to  urban  development  and  other 
public  purposes. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rebsamen:   He  Made  Renewal  Work 
(By  Jerry  Dhonau) 

L.aymond  Rebsamen,  It  \s  said.  Is  fond  of 
teliug  how  the  Urban  Progress  Association 
wr.:   founded. 

.Arthur  Phillips,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
bo.rd  of  the  M.  M.  Cohn  Co.,  Invited  him  to 
lui.ch  one  day  in  1959  to  talk  about  how 
pi.  -ls  for  downtown  renewal  were  lagging. 
TLiy  ate  barbecue  and  drank  buttermilk 
an  :  decided  to  do  something  about  shifting 
redevelopment  Into  action. 

Ivcbsamen  gathered  a  small  group  of  civic 
and  business  leaders  at  his  home  later.  They 
toi:-:ed  over  and  formed  the  association  to 
hc'.u  the  city  government  execute  the  elabo- 
rr;te  plan  that  became  the  Central  Little 
Rcvk  urban  renewal  project. 

fcx  years  later,  as  even  a  casual  downtown 
Tisiior  can  see,  Rebsamen  and  his  associates 
h.i-  e  been  eminently  successful.  RetKamen 
Etcjped  down  Tuesday  after  6  years  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Urban  Progress  Association,  but 
he  insisted  that  Little  Rock  was  Just  begin- 
iDi:  to  rejuvenate  Itself  and  nobody  could 
krriw  where  the  progress  would  end. 

Our  past  Is  Interesting,"  he  said.  "But 
ye'  it  too  will  become  eclipsed  and  be 
dimmed  by  what  Is  yet  to  come.  I'm  con- 
flc  nt  that  the  achievements  of  those  who 
foi.ow  us  may  well  relegate  our  progress  to 
dii-.e  to  that  of  Kitty  Hawk  in  this  exploding 
er:   of  urbanization." 

.Mthough  the  most  active  part  Rebsamen 
an  ;  the  association  have  played  in  turban  re- 
nt- val  was  the  Central  Little  Rock  project, 
R'  -samen  was  speaking  of  the  whole  renewal 
pr  ^ram.  Since  urban  renewal  was  approved 
bv  the  voters  and  Instituted  15  years  ago  by 
ti-  Little  Rock  Housing  Authority,  15  per- 
ct  t  of  the  city's  land  area  has  been  turned 
U'  ide  down.  In  these  locations,  slums  have 
b-  a  wiped  away  and  open  spaces  and  hand- 
s'.,e  new  buildings  have  appeared. 

This  has  meant  an  expenditure  of  $31  mU- 
li  :i  in  construction  either  completed  or  an- 
n  meed  on  land  bought  and  cleared  through 
urban  renewal  and  sold  for  redevelopment 


Appendix 

It  also  has  meant  $11  million  spent  In  reha- 
bilitation and  remodeling  by  private  property 
owners  within  project  areas. 

The  10  projects  undertaken  have  drawn 
Federal  grants  of  over  $30  mlUion.  The 
housing  authority  itself  has  spent  $4,400,000 
on  site  Improvements  (streets,  curbs,  gutters, 
storm  drainage  and  the  like ) . 

These  figures  show  that  over  $46  million 
has  been  spent  in  the  construction  Industry 
alone,  creating  500  new  Jobs  that  have  been 
sustained  for  the  last  10  years. 

IT    PATS    OFP    IN    ANOTHER    WAY 

Urban  renewal  also  has  started  paying  off 
In  another  way.  Incltidlng  the  Granite 
Mountain  project  (which  Is  over  95  percent 
complete),  five  projects  totaling  285  acres 
have  been  completed. 

Of  the  285  acres,  50  acres  have  been  con- 
verted to  parks,  playgrounds  and  schools, 
none  of  which  produce  any  property  tax  reve- 
nue. Even  with  this,  the  tax  that  govern- 
mental agencies — the  county  and  school  dis- 
trict as  well  as  the  city — receive  from  th« 
nine  urban  renewal  areas  averages  707  per- 
cent more  per  project  than  before.  The  aver- 
age of  tax  by  acre  Is  even  more — 1 ,239  percent. 

"I  challenge  you  to  Illustrate  any  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  which  Ls  bringing  better 
rettu-ns,"  Rebsamen  says. 

The  record  Is  considered  pretty  Impressive. 
National  publications  have  featured  Uttle 
Rock's  urban  renewal  program.  Delegations 
from  other  cities  have  come  to  look. 

The  philosophy  behind  urban  renewal  at 
Little  Rock  through  the  years  has  not  been 
that,  as  some  have  proposed,  of  creeping 
socialism,  but  the  cure  of  a  basic  human 
problem  that  Rebsamen  set  as  the  goal  for 
tirban  progress:  "A  city  In  which  no  child 
will  go  to  school  from  a  slum."  In  addition. 
It  has,  Indeed,  been  good  for  business. 

WHAT     IS     BEHIND     HIS     SUCCESS? 

How  has  Rebsamen  been  the  most  effective 
force  in  the  business  community  behind  a 
city  government  trying  to  execute  the  urban 
renewal  projects? 

Mostly,  say  some  of  his  associates  and  ac- 
quaintances. It  is  through  his  enormous  pres- 
tige within  the  business  community  ("he 
motivates  others — that's  how  he's  effective") 
and  the  drive  that  has  made  him  successful 
In  business.  ("When  he  decides  a  project  Is 
good  for  the  city  then  there's  no  stopping 
him.") 

He  was  particularly  active  in  pushing  for 
Federal  approval  of  the  central  Little  Rock 
project,  making  several  trips  to  Washington 
and  elsewhere  to  see  Federal  officials  and  ex- 
plain the  plans  and  the  need. 

Rebsamen  also  has  gone  all  over  the  Na- 
tion making  speeches  about  urban  renewal. 
He  has  studied  It  and  Is  considered  to  be  the 
most  knowledgeable  man  in  Little  Bock  ooit- 
side  of  the  housing  authority  on  urban 
renewal. 

Rebsamen,  who  Is  67  and  heads  several 
highly  successful  businesses  Including  an 
Insurance  company  and  autoniobile  dealer- 
ship, has  Uttle  time  for  business  leaders  who 
wont  participate  In  efforts  to  solve  oommu- 
nity  problems. 

"I  get  a  little  tired  of  some  citizens  who 
sit  on  their  Ivory  towers  and  deplore  what 
"they'  are  doing  •  •  •  or  not  doing  •  •  • 
to  his  city,"  Rebsamen  says. 

The  end  of  urban  rejuvenation  at  Little 
Bock  is  not  In  sight. 

"The  procedure  for  lirlnglng  a  city  up  to 
date  is  slow  and  it  is  difDcult,"  he  says.   "But 


we  have  come  to  know  that  if  the  city  is  to 
survive — to  serve  its  Intended  functions — 
then  It  must  be  contlnuotuly  streamlined 
and  modernized." 

HOUSING   AUTHOSTrT    TALLIED   UP    SCORE 

WhUe  Rebsamen  and  the  association  have 
given  substantial  and  unofficial  assistance  in 
getlng  plans  put  Into  effect,  the  planning 
and  execution  have  been  done  by  the  Hous- 
ing Authority.  The  authority,  which  has 
received  considerable  national  recognition 
for  the  Job  It  has  done,  taUles  up  the  proj- 
ects this  way: 

PhUander  Smith:  9.6  acres,  all  of  it  sold  to 
Philander  Smith  College  for  campus  expan- 
sion. This  wiped  out  the  $1,250  annual 
property  tax  on  the  acreage.  But  in  the 
year  before  redevelopment  the  share  that 
the  city  got  out  of  the  property  tax  was  only 
$246.72,  less  than  It  cost  the  city  to  make  five 
fire  rvms  there  during  the  year.  The  net 
project  cost  was  $205,928. 

Dunbar:  40  acres  In  a  zigzag  pattern  be- 
tween Izard,  High.  16th  and  19th  Streets. 
The  property  tax  went  up  from  $6,328  to 
$23,318.     The   project  cost  $1,943,851. 

Livestock  show:  80  acres.  Although  16 
acres  was  sold  to  the  Arkansas  Livestock 
Show  Association  for  off-street  parking  and 
playgrounds,  both  tax  exempt,  the  tax  yield 
Jvimped  from  $3,161  to  $18,611.  The  project 
cost  $934,735. 

West  Bock:  53.69  acres  and  includes  what 
now  are  the  highest  priced  apartments  in 
the  city — In  the  $400  to  $600  a  month  range. 
Taxes  Increased  from  $3,165  to  $42,398.  The 
project  cost  $747,156. 

Granite  Mountain:  102  acres,  mostly  resi- 
dential. Taxes  have  Increased  from  $1,615 
to  $25,268.  The  project  cost  Is  estimated  at 
$1,496,173. 

High  Street:  Planning  started  In  1958  and 
the  project  Is  still  in  progress.  Including 
$640,000  worth  of  site  Improvements.  Taxes 
on  the  268  acres  have  Increased  from  $103,- 
612  to  an  estimated  $110,082.  although  156 
dwellings  were  eliminated,  a  school  was  built 
and  land  was  set  aside  for  the  East-West 
Expressway.  The  project  cost  Is  estimated 
at  $6384,445. 

Central  Little  Rock:  Planning  started  in 
I960  and  completion  Is  expected  In  1972. 
It  Is  the  first  urban  renewal  project  in  the 
Nation  Involving  the  central  core  of  a  city — 
508  acres  between  the  Arkansas  River  and 
15th  Street  and  Broadway  and  the  freeway. 
Several  major  buildings  have  been  completed, 
are  under  construction  or  are  planned.  The 
property  tax  Just  on  land  wh^e  three  major 
developments  are  planned  is  expected  to  In- 
crease 875  percent.  The  net  project  cost  Is 
estimated  at  $19,987,223. 

University  Park:  Planning  started  in  1961 
and  the  project  Is  underway  over  282  acres. 
It  was  planned  right  after  the  area  was 
annexed  to  the  city  and  Its  estimated  cost 
Is  $4,036,307. 

Coliseum:  Planning  started  in  1961  and 
completion  Is  expected  In  1967.  It  covers 
196.8  acres.  It  Is  the  first  of  four  projects 
to  be  carried  out  within  the  South  End  Gen- 
eral Neighborhood  Renewal  area  and  the  cost 
is  estimated  at  $1,200,000. 

Capitol  view:  Planning  started  in  1963 
and  completion  is  expected  in  1968.  The 
area  of  216  acres  is  grenerally  west  and  south 
of  the  capltol  grounds  and  part  of  the  proj- 
ect will  be  devoted  to  expansion  of  the 
grounds,  such  as  the  site  for  the  new  revenue 
department  building. 
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The  Unfair  Bnrden 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  growing  interest  across  the  Na- 
tion in  bringing  about  a  repeal  of  our 
excise  taxes,  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  need  to  do  away  with  this  tax  on 
dues  and  initiation  fees  of  recreation 
clubs.  The  May  1965  issue  of  Golf  maga- 
zine carries  a  well  written  article  by  the 
publisher.  Arnold  E.  Abramson,  entitled 
"The  Unfair  Burden."  and  should  be 
carefully  considered  by  my  colleagues: 
Thk    Untais    Burden — How   Mttch    Longeb 

Must  the  Golfers  of  America  Bear  up 

Under  the  Grossly  Unjust  Tax  on  Club 

Dues  and  Initiation  Fees? 

(By  Arnold  E.  Abramson) 

For  the  past  22  years,  a  Federal  excise  tax 
of  20  percent  on  club  dues  and  initiation  fees 
has  drained  millions  of  dollars  from  the 
golfers'  pockets  and  has  caxised  considerable 
hardship  to  many  smaU  membership  golf 
clubs.  When  the  tax  was  Increased  to  the 
20-percent  level  in  1943,  it  was  deemed  a 
necessary  and  Justifiable  measure  in  view 
of  the  fantastic  cost  of  financing  the  massive 
war  effort.  In  1954,  most  of  the  excise  taxes 
were  reduced  to  the  prewar  level.  In  1960, 
the  20-percent  cabaret  tax  was  cut  to  10 
percent.  But  the  club  dues  tax  has  remained 
in  force  as  an  imfalr  and  discriminatory 
xneasiire  against  golfers  and  other  club  mem- 
bers. 

The  U.S.  Golf  Association  has  waged  a 
spirited  campaign  over  the  years  to  have  the 
tax  reduced  to  10  percent.  Last  summer, 
Clarence  W.  Benedict,  USGA  president,  Jo- 
seph C.  Dey,  Jr.,  Its  executive  director,  and 
Lynford  Lardner,  Jr..  USGA  general  covmsel, 
appeared  before  a  hearing  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Washington,  D.C..  with  an  ap- 
peal On  behalf  of  America's  golfers.  No  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  committee  at  that 
time  and  the  future  of  the  appeal  is  clouded. 

Golf  magazine  Is  caUing  on  its  readers  to 
support  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  USGA 
by  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  grass- 
roots sentiment  In  favor  of  reducing  this 
totally  unfair  tax.  An  avalanche  of  mail 
from  the  voting  public,  It  is  felt,  could  pro- 
duce favorable  congressional  action. 

In  order  to  present  the  readers  of  Golf 
with  a  clear  picture  of  the  history  of  the  tax 
and  its  discriminatory  character,  the  memo- 
randum prepared  by  Mr.  Lardner  for  the 
USGA  on  this  subject  is  reprinted  as  fol- 
lows: 

"A  tax  upon  club  dues  was  first  Imposed 
in  1917  as  part  of  the  general  excise  tax  legis- 
lation of  World  War  I.  This  tax  has  always 
been  considered  part  of  the  taxes  on  admis- 
sions and  been  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
In  1941,  the  rate  was  temporarily  increased 
to  11  percent  and  In  1943  it  was  again  In- 
creased with  many  other  items  to  20  percent. 
In  1954,  most  excise  taxes  were  cut  back  to 
their  pre-World  War  n  level  of  10  percent. 
This  reduction  included  most  admission  taxes 
and  taxes  on  luxuries  such  as  Jewelry  and 
furs. 

"The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
included  the  club  dues  tax  in  this  general 
reduction.  The  Senate,  however,  took  ex- 
ception to  this  proposal;  and  the  dues  tax, 
along  with  taxes  on  cabarets  and  admissions 
to  horse  and  dog  races,  remained  at  20  per- 
cent.    When,  in   1960.  the  cabaret  tax  was 


cut  to  10  percent,  this  reduction  was  justified 
In  the  Senate  report  on  the  ground  that  the 
20  percent  rate  was  discrimJaatory  and  that 
high  taxes  had  restricted  emploj-ment  of 
musicians  and  other  entertainers.  These 
same  argxunents  are  at  least  as  favorable  to 
reduction  of  the  club  dues  tax. 

"The  continuation  of  the  discriminatory 
20-pereent  club  dues  tax  is  not  Justifiable 
on  revenue  grounds  as  the  club  dues  tax  ac- 
counts for  approximately  $70  million,  or  less 
than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  total  tax 
revenues.  The  tax  has  evidently  fc>een  con- 
tinued at  its  high  discriminatory  rate  be- 
cause of  an  erroneous  belief  that  the  tax  is 
imposed  on  a  luxury  of  the  upper  income 
groups  and  a  failure  to  xmderstand  the  posi- 
tive contributions  of  private  clubs. 

"A  much  more  exact  analysis  of  the  in- 
cidence of  the  club  dues  tax  and  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  club  members  is  contained 
in  the  memorandum  of  O.  Lowell  Harriss, 
professor  of  economics,  Columbia  University. 
A  few  general  comments,  however,  are  ap- 
propriate. Golf  courses  are  not  the  play- 
grounds of  the  privileged  few.  More  than  6 
million  Americans  play  over  15  rounds  of 
golf  annually,  to  say  nothing  of  the  very 
large  number  who  play  less  frequently. 
(The  most  recent  figures  announced  by  the 
National  Golf  Foundation  indicate  that  this 
total  has  increased  to  7  million. — Ed.)  These 
figures  make  golf  one  of  the  most  popular 
adult  participation  sports  in  the  Unlte<i 
States.  There  are  over  7,000  golf  courses  in 
our  country,  half  of  which  are  owned  by 
private  clubs  and  2,400  of  which  are  semi- 
private.  Indicative  of  the  modest  character 
of  most  private  clubs  is  the  fact  that  over 
half  are  only  nine-hole  courses,  which  are 
principally  located  In  small  towns.  A  large 
number  of  private  courses  are  located  in 
the  less  F>opulous  and  less  affluent  areas  of 
the  country.  Representative  of  the  nine-hole 
courses  which  account  for  over  half  the 
private  clubs  In  the  United  States  are  the  84 
private  courses  in  Iowa  communities  of  less 
than  5,000  which  were  the  subject  of  a  1955 
study.  These  dubs,  representing  75  percent 
of  the  private  cotu-ses  fn  Iowa,  had  an  aver- 
age membership  of  153,  and  annual  dues  per 
member  of  less  than  $50. 

"Average  dues  figures  are  not  available  and 
what  samples  are  taken  are  usually  heavily 
biased  in  favor  of  the  metropolitan  18-hole 
courses.  Some  indication,  however,  may  be 
found  from  the  number  of  club  members.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  84  million  club 
members,  which  means  the  average  dues  tax 
paid  per  member  is  approximately  $20,  mean- 
ing that  the  average  dues  are  $100.  This  is  a 
further  Indication  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  clubs  are  within  the  means  of  the  middle 
class. 

"The  importance  of  golf  as  a  sports  activ- 
ity was  p>erhaps  best  expressed  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey  in  the  July  1964. 
issue  of  Golf,  where  he  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance of  Interesting  young  pteople  Ln  golf 
and  stated : 

*"1.  Golf  promotes  mental  and  physical 
tone.  It  encourages  what  America  needs 
most — a  habit  of  pursuing  excellence — a  con- 
stant striving  to  meet  and  surpass  one's  high- 
est standards. 

"  '2.  Golf  brings  our  young  people  exactly 
where  they  should  be  for  many,  many  hours — 
to  the  fresh  outdoors,  to  sunthine,  clean  air, 
green  grass. 

"  '3.  Golf  builds  men  and  women.  It  builds 
sportsmanship  in  the  best  sense. 

"  '4.  Golf  Is  a  lifetime  sport.  Almost 
uniquely,  It  Is  good  for  health  at  virtually  all 
ages.  Because  of  this  fact.  It  helps  resolve 
one  of  the  most  widespread  dilemmas  faced 
by  sportsminded  Americans  as  they  grow 
older  : 

"  'What  sport  can  I  turn  to,  now  that  high 
school  and  college  athletics  are  Just  a  fading 
memory? 

"  'One  of  the  best  answers  is:  Golf.' 

"Golf  is   one   of  the  few  active  outdoor 


sports  in  which  persons  of  nearly  all  ages  and 
abilities  can  participate.  It  affords  won- 
derful opportunities  for  outdoor  exercise, 
sufficiently  arduous  to  be  beneficial  without 
being  overly  strenuous. 

"The  demand  for  these  public  facilities  fnr 
exceeds  the  available  supply.  Overcrowding 
on  public  courses  is  notorious.  A  public 
links  golfer  in  most  metropolitan  areas,  lor 
example,  must  wait  for  several  hours  to  play 
a  public  course  on  a  weekend  or  holiday.  On 
some  public  courses  in  California  over  100.000 
rounds  of  golf  are  played  each  year — this 
amounts  to  one  foursome  teeing  off  every 
10  minutes  for  12  hours  each  day,  365  davs  a 
year. 

"The  9-hole  courses  in  rural  areas,  such  as 
the  84  clubs  in  Iowa  communities  of  less 
than  5,000,  are  supplying  public  recreational 
facilities  at  private  expense.  In  metropoli- 
tan areas,  private  courses  are  reducing  the 
burden  on  public  cotu-ses.  Unfortiuiatoly, 
the  private  courses'  growth  is  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  demand  for  golf  courses;  in 
fact,  there  has  actually  been  a  decline  in 
private  golf  courses  since  1931.  Local  gov- 
ernments have  nearly  doubled  the  number 
of  municipal  courses  since  1931  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  obligation  to  provide  public 
recreational  facilities.  The  Inadequate  tax 
base  of  most  local  governments,  combined 
with  the  expense  of  establishing  a  course  in 
a  metropolitan  area,  has  meant  that  demand 
far  exceeds  supply. 

"The  cost  of  establishing  an  18-hole  folf 
course  in  a  metropolitan  area  is  staggering. 
Land  costs  in  these  areas  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing prohibitive.  Aside  from  land  costs,  it 
requires  from  $15,000  to  $25,000  per  hole  or 
well  In  excess  of  a  quarter  mlUlon  dollars,  to 
construct  an  adequate  18-hole  golf  course 
(without  provision  for  any  clubhouse  facil- 
ity). After  initial  construction,  annual 
maintenance  cost  averages  $3,000  per  h  ile, 
or  about  $54,000  for  an  adequate  18-hiue 
golf  course.  Adding  to  the  cost  of  public 
golf  facilities  is  the  loss  of  property  tax  rev- 
enues, the  magnitude  of  which  is  indicated  by 
answers  to  a  survey  of  one-foturth  of  cur 
member  clubs  from  which  we  estimate  tliat 
the  amount  of  local  property  taxes  and  ;u?- 
sessments  paid  by  all  of  our  members  in 
1963  aggregated  about  $30  million. 

"Encouragement  shotild  be  given  to  the 
establishment  and  continuation  of  private 
clubs  in  order  to  give  some  relief  to  hard- 
pressed  local  governments. 

"Private  golf  clubs  also  serve  a  valu.able 
function  as  substantial  employers  of  un- 
skilled and  youthful  workers — two  categories 
currently  presenting  serious  tmemplojnnent 
problems  throughout  our  country.  Tot.il 
payroU  and  employment  figures  for  private 
clubs  are  not  available;  but  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  payroll  constitutes  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  coiu-se  malntenaiice. 
An  analysis  of  the  expenditures  by  66  Metro- 
politan  New  York  clube  for  the  year  lOGO 
shows  that  they  spent  more  than  $11  mil;:  -n 
on  payroll  alone. 

"Private  golf  clubs  employ  over  250,000  b  ys 
as  caddies  each  year.  Employment  of  those 
caddies  represents  a  particularly  valuable 
contribution  by  private  golf  clubs  becai;-e 
older  boys  represent  approximately  25  per- 
cent  of  our  Nation's  unemployed.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  a  more  wholesome  type  of 
employment  for  teenage  boys  than  caddy  ir::, 
which  involves  outdoor  work  in  the  comiinny 
of  responsible  adults.  The  caddies'  ear:i- 
ings  often  help  finance  their  future  edii' a- 
cation;  and,  in  addition,  various  golf  as  o- 
ciatlons  provide  caddies  and  former  caddies 
with  direct  scholarship  assistance.  I  -st 
year  1,000  boys  were  the  recipients  of  cacitUe 
scholarships  covering  college  tuition  and 
housing  having  an  average  value  of  $4  noo 
for  a  4-year  period  or  an  aggregate  of  ne..:!y 
$1  million  annually. 

"It  is  inconsistent  for  the  Federal  Gove  rn- 
ment  to  attempt  to  alleviate  unemployment 
by  aiding  distressed  industries  while  at  the 
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same  time  imposing  a  discriminatory  tax 
burden  on  private  clubs  employing  a  large 
number  of  persons  whose  employment  op- 
portunities are  severely  limited. 

•  The  ability  of  private  golf  clubs  to  con- 
tinue providing  such  recreational  facilities 
is  being  Jeopardized  by  their  growing  finan- 
cial difficulties.    Since  1931,  there  has  been  a 
20-percent  decrease  in  the  total  number  of 
private  clubs.     Many  of  these  were  victims 
01  the  depression;   but  many  others  simply 
have  been  unable  to  overcome  the  squeeze 
between  rising  costs  and  the  financial  limita- 
tions  of    their    members'    pocketbooks.     In 
nearly  every   year  from    1931   through    1956, 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  ntunber  of  private 
coif  courses.     An  annual  survey  by  the  ac- 
counting firm  of  Horwath  &  Horwath,  which 
specializes  in  club  audits,  shows  that  in  1962 
private  golf  clubs  In  general  were  in  greater 
financial  difficulty  than   in   1961   and  could 
not  even  cover  the  depreciation  on  their  fa- 
cilities.    Most  of   the   clubs   surveyed  were 
being  compelled  to  increase  dues  and  fees  in 
order  to  survive  financially.    The  clubs  cov- 
ered by  the  survey  are  large  18-hole  courses, 
located  in  the  major  metropolitan  areas;  and 
it  is  likely  that  the  financial   condition   of 
smaller  clubs  is  even  more  grave.    Indicative 
of  the  adverse  Impact  of  the  dues  tax  on  the 
gro-.rth  of  private  clubs  is  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing this  same  period,  1931-63,  while  private 
clubs  were  decreasing,  the  number  of  semi- 
private  courses,  which   involve   considerably 
les-  taxable  dues,  grew  from  700  to  2,868 — a 
more  than  300-percent  growth. 

"In  appraising  the  effect  of  the  dues  tax, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tax  not 
only  constricts  existing  clubs  (many  are 
sorely  tempted  to  solve  their  financial  trou- 
bles by  converting  to  residential  sub- 
divisions) but  also  deters  the  establishment 
of  new  clubs  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
no7,-  overburdening  municipal  coiurses. 

•  rhe  USGA's  basic  position  is  against  the 
dbcriminatory  aspects  of  the  club  dues  tax. 
Hov.ever,  if  there  is  to  be  a  widespread  elim- 
ination of  excise  taxes,  we  believe  the  elim- 
ination of  the  club  dues  tax  is  Justifiable. 
The  revenue  produced  by  the  t.ax  is  small 
and  it  has  posed  an  administrative  problem 
f  r  both  the  taxpayer  and  the  Government. 
Tl.c  definition  of  dues  has  proved  trouble- 
s', nie  because  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice a  attempt  to  apply  it  to  service  charges, 
Ettfl  the  clubs  devising  more  ingenious  ways 
to  obtain  funds  from  their  membership 
wl;liout  raising  dues.  In  addition,  the  ex- 
r:r.rvaons  for  capital  improvement  funds  and 
Eo;:;e  swimming  clubs  have  added  consider- 
ably to  the  complexity  of  this  section. 

The  U.S.  Golf  Association  does  not  ask 
for  special  treatment  for  club  dues,  but  only 
that  they  not  be  discriminated  against.  The 
larsre  club  dues  tax  is  an  excessive  burden 
to  rhe  vast  majority  of  clubs,  which  are  mod- 
est operations  and  continually  find  them- 
selves in  financial  difficulties.  The  large 
benefits  provided  by  these  clubs  Justify  at 
least  a  neutral  tax  policy  toward  them  " 


"How  the  Handicapped  Are  Overcoming 
Barriers  to  Employment  in  My  Com- 
munity"— Essay  by  Miss  Marybeth 
Meffert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF   IDAHO 
IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

Mr.    CHURCH.      Mr.    President,    too 
ofien  in  recent  days  we  have  heard  un- 


kind words  spoken  about  the  attitudes 
and  ideals  of  our  younger  people.  It  is 
said  that  they  are  too  glib,  too  shallow, 
and  without  concern  for  the  real  world 
around  them. 

An  outstanding  young  woman  who  is 
proof  to  the  contrary  is  Miss  Marybeth 
Meffert,  who  graduates  this  year  from 
Boise  High  School,  in  my  own  State. 
Miss  Meffert  has  submitted  the  winning 
essay  on  behalf  of  the  Idaho  employ-the- 
handicapped  program.  Her  insight,  em- 
pathy, and  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems besetting  the  physically  handi- 
capped, and  her  recognition  of  their 
ability  to  do  highly  productive  work,  do 
justice  to  one  far  older  than  Miss  Mef- 
fert. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her 
prize -winning  essay  be  printed  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record;  and  I  commend 
it  to  all  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"How  THE  Handicapped  Are  Overcoming  Bar- 
riers TO  Employment  in  My  Community": 
Idaho's  First  Prize  Winner — 1965  Abiltfy 
Counts  Contest 

(By  Marybeth  Meffert,  Boise  High  School) 
Not  many  years  ago,  the  handicapped  were 
seldom  seen  working  competitively  with  the 
able  bodied.  They  were  isolated,  kept  away 
from  social  contacts,  and  rejected  by  society. 
Employers  did  not  know  how  to  measure  the 
potentials  of  a  handicapped  person,  and  un- 
fortunately they  often  drew  their  own  con- 
clusions, based  on  ignorance  and  prejudice — 
negative  ones. 

The  handicapped  themselves  deserve  all 
the  laurels  for  breaking  through  the  barrier 
of  misconceptions  and  the  biased  opinions 
Of  the  ignorant.  It  was  not  easy.  It  took  the 
courage  and  determination  of  individuals 
who  refused  to  give  up;  who  said,  "I  will," 
when  society  said,  "You  can't."  Often 
through  sheer  willpower  alone,  severely  dis- 
abled persons  proved  to  society  that  they 
could  take  their  place  in  the  community  as 
valuable  and  self-reliant  citizens. 

Any  handicapped  person  should  be  able 
to  be  employed  If  he  is  given  the  necessary 
training  and  proper  Job  placement.  Proper 
job  placement  is  especially  Important  when 
considered  from  the  vie^^-point  that  anyone, 
even  an  able-bodied  person,  is  handicapped 
if  he  Is  placed  In  a  Job  situation  for  wliich 
he  Is  not  equipped.  A  disabled  person  should 
not  be  considered  handicapped  in  respect  to 
his  job  if  he  is  capable  of  doing  the  work. 

Here  in  Idaho,  Live,  Inc.,  has  placed  ap- 
proximately 40  handicapped  persons  per  year 
on  the  competitive  labor  market  since  1949. 
Given  the  chance  that  time,  training,  and 
proper  Job  placement  afforded,  these  indi- 
viduals have  proved  themselves  to  be  com- 
petent and  resourceful. 

This  year,  13  blind  students  are  attending 
Idaho  colleges.  Their  textbooks  are  records 
with  the  labels  printed  in  braille.  These 
young  pyeople  have  amazed  their  fellow  stu- 
dents and  the  members  of  the  faculty  with 
their  self-suflaciency.  They  have  also  earned 
the  admiration  of  their  school,  their  com- 
munity, and  their  State.  They  are  young 
men  and  women  who,  in  spite  of  their  handi- 
cap, are  learning  to  take  their  place  in  the 
world  of  tomorrow. 

Handicapped  persons  are  at  more  of  a  dis- 
advantage In  States  such  as  Idaho  than  In 
areas  where  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  manu- 
facturing. Being  made  up  mostly  of  rural 
communities,  Idaho  has  little  Industry, 
which  has  often  proved  to  be  a  sovurce  of 
employment  for  the  handicapped.  In  com- 
munities  such  as  ours  an  imaginative  ap- 
proach mtist  often  be  used  to  find  work  for 
a  disabled  person. 


But  there  are  jobs,  and  for  each  of  these 
jobs  there  Is  a  handicapped  person  who  can 
successfully  fill  the  position.  A  blind,  par- 
tially deaf  man  skillfully  handweaves  rugs, 
though  his  eyes  wlU  never  see  their  beauty. 
A  woman  who  cannot  stand  because  of  an 
orthopedic  hip  ailment  sits,  and  her  fingers 
fashion  lovely  wind  chimes.  A  man  in  a 
wheelchair  sits  In  the  courthouse,  adminis- 
tering driver's  license  tests.  A  rodeo  rider 
proves  to  be  tough  competition  in  the  calf- 
roping  event,  despite  his  two  artificial  legs. 
It  was  not  easy  for  these  people,  nor  is  it 
easy  for  the  other  handicapped  like  them 
who  are  striving  for  independence  though 
they  are  disabled.  These  individuals  are  liv- 
ing testimonies  to  the  fact  that  handicapped 
people  can  lead  useful,  productive  lives. 

Once  employers  would  not  hire  the  dis- 
abled because  it  disturbed  them  to  have  a 
handicapped  person  arovmd.  Handicapped 
individuals  who  have  proved  their  capabUi- 
ties  deserve  the  credit  for  changing  em- 
ployers' opinions.  Now  the  nearly  unani- 
mous viewpoint  of  employers  Is:  "I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  hiring  the  handicapped  if  they  can 
do  the  work." 

Employers  who  give  the  handicapped  a 
chance  to  prove  themselves  are  seldom  sorry. 
Statistics  show  that  the  handicapped  make 
the  most  reliable  employees,  having  less  ab- 
senteeism than  others.^ 

Because  of  the  fine  examples  set  by  handi- 
capped workers,  the  barrier  of  employer  pre- 
judice is  quickly  melting  away.  In  this  way 
disabled  persons  are  helping  society  to  over- 
come its  handicap — crippling  prejudice  and 
blinding  misconceptions. 

Tet  there  is  more  to  be  done.  Here  in 
Idaho  there  Is  a  waiting  list  of  handicapped 
people  who  need  Jobs.  There  are  Inadequate 
funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  State  in  giv- 
ing these  people  the  training  they  need  and 
seeing  that  they  obtain  suitable  Jobs.  Prog- 
ress has  been  made,  but  it  is  not  enough. 
Obstacles  have  crumbled  and  fallen  away, 
but  there  loom  more  barriers  ahead  that  are 
yet  to  be  overcome.  Judging  by  the  past 
record  of  the  handicapped  in  my  commun- 
ity, I  feel  sure  they  will  remain  dauntless  and 
undefeated  no  matter  how  formidable  those 
barriers  may  be. 


>Wishik,  Samuel  M.,  M.D.,  "How  To  Help 
Your  Handicapped  Child"  Public  Affairs 
Pamphlet  No.  219,  p.  23. 


Address  by  Hon.  Herrey  G.  Machen  Be- 
fore Graduating  Class  of  Southeastern 
University,  Washington,  D.C.,  April  24, 
1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  28.  1965 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
neighbor  of  mine,  Jolin  P.  Maurer,  presi- 
dent of  Southeastern  University  here  in 
Washington  told  me  about  the  inspira- 
tional remarks  relating  to  the  problMns 
of  today  made  by  my  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Hervey  G.  Machen,  Representa- 
tive from  Maryland's  Fifth  District,  made 
at  the  university's  annual  dinner -dance 
for  the  1965  graduating  classes  last  Sat- 
urday evening,  April  24. 

Southeastern  University  is  completing 
its  86th  year  as  an  operating  service  of 
the  YMCA  of  Metropolitan  Washington. 
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It  is  proud  to  number  Representative 
Machen  as  a  distinguished  alumnus. 
The  Congressman  received  his  LL.B.  in 
1939  and  his  LL.M.  in  1941. 

Congressman  Machen's  remarks  fol- 
low: 

Address  op  Congressman  Hehvey  G.  Machen, 
Democsat,  or  Masti.ami> 

Many  years  ago  I  walked  the  path  many 
of  you  are  now  taking  by  working  and  going 
to  school  at  the  same  time  In  an  effort  to 
make  a  career  and  a  place  In  American  so- 
ciety. You  and  I  are  fortimate  that  we  have 
had  the  opportunity,  desire,  and  drive  to 
work  and  attend  school  at  the  same  time. 

As  we  all  know,  there  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  poverty-stricken  Americans  who 
cannot  or  do  not  have  t.hig  same  chance  not 
only  to  be  gainfully  employed  but  to  use 
spare  time — hours  that  would  have  been 
spent  In  leisure  or  with  our  families — to 
attend  school  for  a  better  education  and 
improved  career  opportunities. 

Similar  opportunitlea  are  denied  many 
thousands  of  people  because  they  either  lack 
initiative  as  a  result  of  being  entrenched  In 
poverty  for  so  many  years  that  all  hope  of 
ever  climbing  out  of  the  well  was  lost,  or  for  a 
variety  of  other  causes,  such  as  the  breakup 
of  the  family  tinlt  which  I  see  as  becoming 
a  critical  problem  today  and  Just  plain 
apathy  on  the  part  of  local  citizens  them- 
selves. 

To  conquer  this  cancer  called  poverty  is 
where  we — in  Congress — and  you — the  citi- 
zens— must  concentrate  our  efforts  today. 
To  guarantee  that  every  American  has  an 
equal  opportunity  to  a  decent  education  and 
career  and  the  initiative  to  take  advantage 
of  these  opportunities  Is  the  goal  of  our 
generation.  We  are  dedicated  to  buUdlng  a 
new  society  for  our  country — a  society  and  a 
way  of  life  that  will  be  a  model  for  the 
world  and  a  springboard  for  even  better 
things  for  future  generations.  This  feat 
cannot  be  accomplished  overnight;  nor  can 
it  be  accomplished  in  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand days  because  our  society  Is  not  malleable 
like  clay:  and  poverty,  lack  of  education  and 
Initiative  and  generations-old  Institutions 
cannot  be  wiped  out  with  a  wave  of  the 
magic  wand.  Instead,  our  efforts  are  to  be 
more  like  a  builder  constructing  a  grand  new 
edifice,  and  we  In  the  Congress  are  now  pro- 
viding you  with  the  tools  and  the  building 
blocks. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  of  the  ones  that  Con- 
gress has  already  provided:  First  there  Is 
the  war-on-poverty  bill,  known  as  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  There  is 
the  ald-to-educatlon  bill  and  the  Appala- 
chian public  works  aid  program  to  help  bring 
the  economy  of  that  mountainous  region  into 
the  20th  century. 

Now  I  must  caution  you  that  these  meas- 
ures alone  are  far  from  the  final  answer.  We 
already  have  mass  welfare  and  relief  pro- 
granM  which  have  been  underway  for 
decades.  It  is  apparent  that  they  are  grossly 
inadequate.  We  have  some  private  organiza- 
tions which  are  carrying  out  their  own  anti- 
poverty  prognuns  in  various  ways.  But  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  sun  has  set  on  the 
belief  that  poverty  can  be  conquered  by 
merely  handmg  out  money  to  every  open 
hand  and  mouth.  It  Is  my  strong  feeling 
that  now  we  on  Capitol  Hill  have  mapped  a^ 
course  for  an  attack  at  the  very  roots  of 
poverty  by  mieans  of  a  comprehensive  com- 
munity program  to  be  carried  out  primarily 
by  the  local  citizens  and  those  stricken  by  en- 
vironment and  clrctunstance. 

The  community-action  program  Is  the 
backbone  of  the  antlpoverty  campaign  and 
calls  for  participation  and  coordination  by 
citizens — not  bureaucrats — throxigh  their 
service  organizations,  schools,  chiirches  or 
civic  associations.  The  success  of  oiur  war 
on  poverty  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  cltlzms 
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who — with  the  tools  we  In  Congress  have  pro- 
vided— ^must  now  go  to  work. 

You  who  are  here  tonight  have  exhibited 
that  incentive  which  Is  so  necessary  for  suc- 
cess in  almost  any  endeavor.  This  same  in- 
centive can  and  should  be  turned  toward 
action  against  poverty  In  your  own  commu- 
nity where  you  could  work  through  your 
churches,  schools,  service  organizations,  and 
citizens  associations  to  Implement  what  Con- 
gress has  already  done. 

An  excellent  example  of  voluntary  citizen 
participation  is  a  growing  program  in  Belts- 
ville  being  carried  out  by  a  high  school 
teacher  and  several  students  who  are  work- 
ing with  preschool  youngsters  who  may  be 
qualified  as  culturally  deprived.  This  group 
is  operating  on  its  own  initiative  and  with 
whatever  funds  it  can  raise  locally  for  ma- 
terial. I  feel  their  work  is  iiispired  and 
should  be  strongly  encouraged  and  cited  as 
the  type  of  local  voluntary  antlpoverty  cam- 
paign which  is  striking  at  the  roots  of  this 
cancer.  I  know  there  are  a  few  other  groups 
I  could  mention  like  the  one  in  Beltsville. 
By  this  time  next  year  I  sincerely  hope  there 
will  be  hundreds  of  them. 

I  do  hope  you  do  not  feel  that  we  in  Con- 
gress have  placed  the  sole  responsibility  for 
the  war  on  poverty  with  a  brandnew  growing 
bureaucracy  which  Is  already  enmeshed  in 
redtape  and  controversy.  The  Iconomic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  specmcnlly  calls  for 
community  action  programs  and  major  par- 
ticipation by  local  groups  and  citizens.  This 
is  where  you  and  your  friends  fit  into  the 
picture. 

If  these  broad  new  programs  are  nothing 
more  than  a  bureaucratic  power  grab  which 
is  fed  by  citizen  apathy,  then  I  can  see  noth- 
ing but  disaster  for  the  antlpoverty  campais:n 
and  for  the  people  we  are  trying  to  help. 
But  I  ani  optimistic  that  this  will  not  happen 
as  long  as  you  do  your  share  In  this  great 
effort.  In  this  complex  society  what  we  really 
will  have  to  do  is  concentrate  en  rebuilding 
family  responsibility  and  church  and  com- 
munity responsibility.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  the  individual  and  not  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  any  of  its  programs. 

Tonight  should  be  a  happy  occasion  for  you 
who  are  graduating.  It  was  for  me  when  I 
was  working  my  way  through  law  school  years 
ago.  I  want  to  close  by  saying  that  In  this 
brief  message  It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  I 
have  been  able  to  Impress  on  you  some  of 
the  duties  incumbent  on  you  if  we  are  to 
create  a  truly  Great  Society.  I  wisli  you  all 
the  best  of  everything.  j 


The  Future  of  Pennsylvania's  Urban 
Communities — Address  hj  Governor 
Scranton  | 

EXTENSION  OF  REJ^tARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  pkwnstlvania 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  28, 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
20,  1965,  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton,  of 
my  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  de- 
livered a  most  moving  and  eloquent 
address  to  a  joint  session  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania General  Assembly,  in  Harris- 
burg,  on  "The  Future  of  Pennsylvania's 
Urban  Communities."  The  problems 
and  needs  of  our  cities  and  urban  Eireas 
are  among  the  most  important  challenges 
facing  America  today;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Governor  Scranton's 


address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Message  on  the  Futtjre  of  Pennsylvania's 

Urban  Communities 
(By  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton,  before  a  joi;t 

session  of  the  General  Assembly.     Harr's- 

burg.  Pa..  Apr.  20,  1965) 

Mr.  Lieutenant  Governor,  Mr.  Speaker 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  general  assemblv 
my  fellow  Pennsylvanians,  we  come  h-re 
today  in  behalf  of  the  9  million  Pennsylv.r.  - 
nians  who  live  in  our  big  cities,  our  suburo- 
our  smaller  cities,  our  growing  towns. 

We  seeic  to  design  an  effective  local-st.ro 
partnership  to  build  better  communities  in  i 
t>etter  Pennsylvania. 

We  shall  talk  of  people — and  of  their  home  - 
and  their  schools,  and  of  their  fight  agaii.-: 
Juvenile  delinquency,  and  of  their  strugje 
for  good  communities,  for  public  health  a-  a 
public  safety. 

And  when  we  have  finished,  Pennsylva:.;  > 
will  be  on  her  way  to  another  chapter  of 
greatness. 

Four  thousand  years  before  the  birth  ..r 
Christ,  somewhere  in  the  lush  valleys  of  t;.e 
Mideast,  ancient  man  stalled  out  a  perm,.- 
ment  site  for  what  had  been  a  wanderirV- 
village  of  nomadic  tribesmen. 

And  thus  was  born  the  first  city. 

Its  name  has  long  since  been  forgotte.. 
but  the  legacy  of  problems  and  paradox... 
which  It  initiated  lives  on  to  challenge  m.:. 
to  this  very  day. 

For  of  all  human  creations  none  Is  more 
perverse  than  the  vu-ban  community,  i: 
gives  with  one  hand,  and  takes  away  with  lUi. 
other. 

Cities  e.xlst,  for  example,  to  provide  other- 
wise impossible  opportunities  for  econon  ■ 
advancement.  Yet.  they  also  spawn  t;.o 
cruelest  poverty. 

Cities  are  for  the  common  safety  of  the  r 
inhabitants.  Yet,  they  simmer  with  crini.> 
delinquency  and  violence. 

Cities  are  for  health  and  happiness.  Yr-, 
there  are  places  in  Philadelphia  where  babies 
die  at  three  times  the  normal  rat€. 

Cities  are  for  convenience.  Yet,  the  sub- 
urban commuter  is  one  of  the  most  inco..- 
venienced  men  in  all  America. 

Cities  exist  so  that  man  can  savor  a:.f; 
supplement  his  cultural  birthright.  Ye:. 
even  the  basic  education  of  the  young  ix- 
comes  more  difficult  each  year. 

So,  man  creates  urban  communities  .  ■ 
nurture  and  shape  his  civilization,  but  he 
must  wage  a  perpetual  struggle  lest  thov 
succeed  only  in  twisting  and  brutalizing  i'. 

And  the  enemies  of  the  urban  communi:v 
are  legion. 

Overcrowding.  The  sordid  press  of  to 
many  people  Into  rundown,  shoddy  neic.- 
borhoods.  The  monotonous  crush  of  ston.\ 
steel,  and  brick,  until  God's  green  earth  :; 
blotted  out  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  man  v.  ,.^ 
made  to  serve  the  buildings. 

The  squalid  ghettos  of  penned-in  humr-"- 
ity,  ill  equipped  by  Ignorance,  prejudice,  a:  d 
disease  to  break  the  chains  of  poverty. 

Overrapid  growth.  And,  even  in  m  :e 
prosperous  communities,  the  failure  to  pr  >- 
vide  community  facilities  in  sufficient  qu..::- 
tlty  or  quality  to  serve  a  burgeoning  popu.  - 
tlon. 

Or  lack  of  growth.  And  the  growing  cj)- 
webs  of  decay  It  spins  off. 

One  or  more  of  these  malfunctions  of 
modem  society  has  taken  Its  toll  through  a'.i 
the  urban  conamunitles  of  Pennsylvanii. 
The  big  cities,  the  suburbs,  the  smaller 
cities,  the  towns — none  has  complete'.}- 
escaped,  and  all  are  endangered  in  the  future. 

Juvenile  delinquency  in  Penn^ylvani.^ '.=; 
urban  communities  has  increased  as  much  .ts 
30  percent  since  1959. 
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Over  300  Pennsylvania  communities  still 
dump  raw.  imtreated  sewage  into  the 
£T  reams  and  rivers  of  our  State. 

Though  the  average  density  of  population 
in  Pennsylvania  is  only  252  persons  per 
ECiuare  mile,  there  are  neighborhoods  in 
Philadelphia  where  nearly  63.000  human 
beings  per  square  mUe  are  squeezed  in. 

Each  year,  some  20,000  chUdren  in  Penn- 
sylvania's urban  communities  drop  out  with- 
out completing  grade  and  high  school. 

There  are  sections  of  our  larger  cities  where 
the  unemployment  rate  surpasses  20  percent, 
aud  among  young  people  in  certain  neigh- 
borhoods it  rises  to  more  than  60  percent. 

And.  in  Pennsylvania,  over  65  of  every  100 
fUgle-famlly  urban  homes  are  older  than  25 
^  ears — and  that's  16  percentage  points  higher 
tiian  the  national  average  and  higher  than 
ray  of  our  neighboring  States. 

.4.11  this  Is  clear  testimony  that  Pennsyl- 
v.\nia's  urban  communities  have  deep  prob- 
lems that  must  be  solved. 

And    the    government    of    this    Common- 
wealth must  be  prepared  to  become  a  full 
p.^rtner  with  the  local  communities  in  the 
];ibor  that  lies  ahead. 
We  have  started. 

First,    we    recognized    that    for    the    indl- 

Mdual   communities   of   Pennsylvania   to   be 

.rrong  and  prosperous  It  was  necessary  for 

the  State  generally  to  be  in  that  condition. 

So,  2  years  ago  we  made  a  new  beginning. 

It  has  been  startllngly  successful. 

The    sleeping    industrial    giant    that    was 

Pennsylvania  has  been  aroused  from  slumber 

;.ud    now    strides    rapidly   forward    to    new 

heights. 

By  last  October,  you  will  remember.  Penn- 
sylvania's unemployment  had  been  toppled 
below  the  national  average.  And  this  past 
winter  was  the  best  economically  of  our  gen- 
eration. In  March,  for  instance,  unemploy- 
ment In  Pennsylvania  was  at  its  lowest  point 
for  the  month  since  the  Korean  war. 

And — perhaps  most  significant  of  all — the 
economic  improvement  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  at  a  faster  rate  than  that  of  the  Nation 
ccnerally. 

These  figures  reflect  the  growing  economic 
strength  of  the  Commonwealth — a  strength 
that  has  spilled  over  Into  every  section  of  the 
State  and  into  our  local  communities. 

What  Is  more,  this  new  wave  of  prosperity, 
In  harness  with  sound  management  of  the 
State  government,  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  Commonwealth  to  greatly  increase  its 
contribution  toward  the  vital  services  which 
are  provided  our  citizens  on  the  community 
level. 

The  budget  I  presented  to  you  earlier 
this  year  provides  for  an  almost  30-percent 
increase  In  the  State  contribution  to  local 
school  districts,  as  compared  to  the  year  be- 
fore we  made  the  new  beginning. 

And  we  have  been  able  to  dramatically 
raise  the  State's  contribution  in  a  score  of 
other  fields — from  libraries  to  industrial  de- 
velopment, from  urban  renewal  to  hospitals — 
that  are  of  fundamental  Importance  to  our 
local  communities.  And  In  the  case  of  urban 
renewal  we  presently  have  before  the  general 
rissembly  a  request  to  Increase  next  year's 
ijudget  by  another  $2  million. 

We  take  quiet  pride  in  our  on-going  par- 
ticipation in  the  redevelopment  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  Port  area;  in  the  full  State  pay- 
raent  for  the  first  time  in  history  toward  the 
>  ost  of  local  sewage  disposal;  and  in  the 
imaginative  new  approach  to  public  assist- 
:»nce  which  has  hfid  dramatic  success  in 
getting  people  off  the  dole  and  into  useful 
fmplojrment.  And,  the  allocation  of  funds 
TO  the  communities  lor  open  spaces  under 
I'roject  70  has  also  moved  rapidly  along. 
Concurrently,  as  part  of  the  same  war 
against  uncontrolled  urban  sprawl,  the  State 
planning  board  is  s-wiftly  completing  a  total 
.statewide  plan  for  open  spaces.  And  in  the 
.ai-important  task  of  attracting  new  Indus- 
try and  new  jobs  we  have  forged  the  most 


successful  State  cooperation  with  local  com- 
munities that  has  ever  existed  anywhere. 
Clearly,  this  effort  wiU  continue  and  be  ex- 
panded. 

But  now  there  is  much  more  to  be  done. 
And  that  is  why  I  come  here  today  to 
propose  a  new  era  in  the  relationship  of 
our  State  and  our  communities. 

I  propose  a  dynamic  new  partnership  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  make  the 
urban  areas  of  Pennsylvania  the  most  liv- 
able, the  most  progressive  in  all  the  Nation. 
Such  an  alliance  requires  that  we  adopt 
two  broad  and  bold  approaches. 

The  first  of  these  is  to  assure  that  the 
local  communities  are  strong  enough  to  carry 
their  end  of  the  partnership. 

And,  second,  the  State  government  must 
embark  on  a  series  of  new  and  expanded 
programs  that  hit  as  rifleshots  at  the  most 
serious  problems  facing  local  communities 
today. 
Consider  the  first  of  these  two  approaches : 
Local  communities  are  creatures  of  the 
State.  In  fact,  the  relationship  historically 
has  been  almost  that  of  parent  and  chUd. 
But  a  ■wise  parent  knows  that  when  the 
child  has  reached  maturity  he  must  be  given 
more  of  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of  his  own 
affairs  and  those  of  the  family. 

For  the  communities  of  Pennsylvania  that 
time  has  come.  And  to  effect  it  I  offer  four 
specific  proposals. 

First,  I  ask  the  general  assembly  to  create 
a  new  cabinet-level  department  of  com- 
munity affairs. 

This  win  give  the  communities  of  Penn- 
sylvanla  a  fair  voice  and  a  long  overdue 
voice  in  the  highest  councils  of  the  State 
government. 

At  long  last,  9  million  persons  who  live 
In  Pennsylvania's  urban  areas — whether  big 
City,  suburban  area,  smaller  city,  or  growing 
town — will  have  a  major  department  of  the 
Government  interested  specifically  in  the  ex- 
perience and  problems  of  vuban  living. 

The  enabling  legislation,  which  will  shortly 
be  put  before  you,  will  call  for  the  transfer 
of  some  existing  State  agencies  into  the  new 
department. 

These  will  include  the  bureau  of  com- 
munity development  from  the  department 
of  commerce,  the  public  service  institute 
from  the  department  of  public  Instruction 
and  the  functions  of  the  bureau  of  munici- 
pal affairs  and  the  bureau  of  land  records 
from  the  department  of  Internal  affairs. 

The  new  department  will  also  assume  the 
Commonwealth's  responsibilities  for  coordi- 
nation of  the  antlpoverty  and  Appalachian 
programs. 

Because  the  need  Is  so  urgent,  I  will  ask 
you  to  make  the  department's  creation  effec- 
tive immediately.  But  to  provide  for  an 
orderly  transition,  I  will  ask  that  transfer 
of  functions  from  the  department  of  In- 
ternal affairs  not  be  made  effective  until 
January  of  1967. 

When  finally  assembled  the  new  depart- 
ment will  have  under  its  jurisdiction  all  of 
those  programs  and  areas  of  responsibility 
which  are  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
urban  communities  of  Pennsylvania. 

These  will  Include  not  only  the  compila- 
tion and  dissemination  of  statistical  and  pro- 
fessional Information  of  importance  to  the 
communities,  but  also  such  programs  as 
urban  renewal,  mass  trans{>ortatlon  and 
community  planning. 

In  addition,  the  new  department  will  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  Commonwealth's  efforts 
to  encourage  the  development  of  housing 
for  our  citizens.  For  that  purpose  the  Penn- 
sylvania Housing  Agency,  which  was  acti- 
vate by  this  administration,  will  also  be 
transferred  to  the  new  department. 

Summed  up,  the  department  of  community 
affairs  will  provide  a  clearinghouse  for  solv- 
ing the  common  problems  of  Pennsylvania 
communities,  an  opportunity  for  those  com- 
munities to  be  fully  represented  in  the  State 


government,  and  a  one-stop  agency  to  carry 
out  the  programs  which  are  of  vital  imi>ort- 
ance  to  the  urban  areas  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  second  great  need,  if  our  local  com- 
mtuiitles  are  to  develop  the  strength  they 
ought  to  have.  Is  for  the  general  assembly 
to  enact  sweeping  reforms  In  the  election 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Fair  and  honest  elections  are  imperative 
at  every  level  of  American  politics,  but  no- 
where more  important  than  in  the  conduct 
of  local  government  which,  after  all,  is  stUl 
the  front  parlor  of  our  Republic. 

If  local  elections  are  controlled  by  any 
force  other  than  honest  men  casting  honest 
ballots,  local  government  will  soon  perish 
amid  the  complexities  of  the  modern  world. 
I  win,  therefore,  put  before  you  legislation 
to  reform  the  conduct  of  elections  In  Penn- 
sylvania. 

It  •win  call  for  a  new  method  of  selecting 
election  district  <^cials  and  •will  provide  for 
their  training.  It  ■will  reform  the  existing 
absentee  ballot  la^.  And  It  ■will  provide  im- 
proved procedures  to  guarantee  every  citi- 
zen's right  to  vote  without  coercion  and  to 
have  his  ballot  honestly  counted. 

The  third  need  to  strengthen  our  local 
communities  Is  for  more  of  them  to  volun- 
tarily enter  into  regional  planning  and  re- 
lated activities  with  their  neighbors. 

The  Independence  of  local  communities 
traditionally  has  been  highly  regarded  In 
Pennsylvania.  And  that  independence.  If 
not  misused,  can  be  a  force  for  good.  But 
surely  It  is  self-defeating  for  any  local  com- 
munity to  arbltrarUy  refuse  to  cooperate- 
across  municipal  lines  when  certain  problems 
can  only  be  solved  by  a  cooperative  approach. 
The  State  planning  board  Is  currently  con- 
ducting reconnaissance  surveys  of  each  re- 
gion of  the  State.  These,  plus  the  other 
work  of  the  planning  board,  will  identify 
common  regional  problems  which  will  only 
yield  to  regional  solutions. 

I  am  requesting  the  planning  board, 
therefore,  to  make  Its  studies  and  all  other 
possible  aid  available  to  the  local  communi- 
ties. And  I  urge  our  communities  to  xinder- 
take  the  widespread  practice  of  voluntary, 
cooperative  regional  planning  and  related 
activities. 

And,  finally,  the  fourth  proposal  I  am 
making  to  strengthen  our  local  communities 

is  this: 

We  need  to  strip  away  all  of  the  old,  out- 
moded restrictive  State  law  which  has  piled 
up  over  the  years.  Nearly  two  centuries  of 
legislative  accumulation  overcontrols  our 
communities,  stlfies  their  initiative,  and  re- 
duces their  ability  to  produce  viable  local 
governments. 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  remove  from 
the  State  constitution  Itself  some  of  the  old- 
fashioned  and  unnecessary  restrictions  and 
anachronism  which  It  forces  on  local  govern- 
ment. 

A  constitutional  amendment  to  accomplish 
Just  that  is  already  before  the  general  as- 
sembly as  part  of  this  administration's  con- 
stitutional reform  package.  I  urge  you  to 
pass  It  speedily. 

Furthermore,  we  need  to  reexamine  the 
whole  body  of  local  government  restrictions 
enacted  through  the  years  by  the  general 
assembly. 

I  am  appointing,  therefore,  a  high-level 
and  bipartisan  task  force — Including  repre- 
sentatives of  State  and  local  governments,  of 
the  general  assembly,  of  local  government 
associations,  and  of  other  interested  groups — 
to  begin  immediately  the  task  of  reviewing 
existing  law. 

When  this  task  force  completes  Its  labor, 
the  results  wlU  be  presented  to  the  general 
assembly,  along  with  recommendations  for 
change.  repecU,  and  modernization. 

These  four  proi)osals  then:  Creation  of  a 
department  of  community  affairs,  reform  of 
the  election  laws,  encouragement  of  regional 
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planning,  and  clearing  away  unnecessary 
State  restrictions  on  local  goyemment — these 
four  proposals  can  make  Pennsylvania's  ur- 
ban conununltles  strong  enough  to  carry 
their  half  of  the  dynamic  local-State  part- 
nership I  am  proposing. 

But  to  provide  for  strong  c(»ununities  is 
to  meet  only  part  of  the  challenge. 

The  government  of  the  Commonwealth 
also  must  now  take  on  an  ever  more  fierce 
determination  to  strike  out  at  the  conunon 
enemies  of  its  communlUes  and  Itself. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  we  undertake 
new  programs  aimed  at  five  great  problems 
facing  our  communities,  but  which  are  be- 
yond their  ability  to  tackle  alone. 

These  five  great  problems  are:  education, 
housing,  crime  and  delinquency,  mass  trans- 
portation, and  health. 

First,  education. 

In  1  week  I  will  put  before  you  the  re- 
sults of  an  exhaustive  2-year  effort  which 
untangles  the  present  maze  of  State  sub- 
sidles  for  the  support  of  local  schools. 

I  mention  It  today  because  the  new  system 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  schoolchildren 
of  Pennsylvania's  urban  areas. 

The  details  will  come  in  the  education 
message,  but  in  broad  outline  the  schools 
of  our  urban  areas  can  expect  three  major 
benefits: 

1.  The  new  subsidy  plan  will  propose  a 
multlmllllon  dollar  Increase  in  total  State 
aid,  and  much  of  this  will  go  to  schools  In 
urban  areas. 

2.  The  new  formula  will  correct  Inequities 
which  have  stood  tor  many  years  against 
the  fair  sharing  of  State  aid,  and  many  of 
these  Inequities  have  been  suffered  by  urban 
school  districts. 

3.  The  new  plan  will  provide  special  sub- 
sidy help  to  those  urban  areas  where  the 
heavy  density  of  population,  with  all  its 
attendant  difficulties,  is  creating  acute  edu- 
cational problems. 

Besides  the  new  subsidy  formula,  there  are 
two  more  vital  educational  measures  I  urge 
you  to  enact.  One  will  give  yotmgsters 
from  the  slums  a  fair  chance  at  an  equal 
start.  The  second  will  replace  womout 
school  buildings  in  our  heaviest  populated 
areas. 

The  first  program  is  already  before  you. 
In  my  original  budget  requests  1  included, 
and  I  urge  you  now  to  act  favorably  on  it, 
a  request  for  $1  million  to  provide  preschool 
training  for  children  from  the  slums. 

These  are  the  children  who,  without  spe- 
cial early  help,  will  drop  out  of  school  be- 
fore the  eighth  grade.  Their  deprived  back- 
grounds guarantee  that  without  this  pre- 
school training  they  will  not  be  able  to  keep 
pace  with  more  fortunate  children.  I  be- 
lieve they  deserve  our  special  help. 

The  second  program — ^to  replace  womout 
school  buildings  in  our  heavy  populated  cen- 
ters— will  be  detailed  in  next  week's  educa- 
tion message. 

In  a  nutshell,  however,  what  I  will  suggest 
la  that  the  State  heavily  invest,  through  its 
long-term  borrowing  capacity,  in  the  mod- 
ernization of  Pennsylvania's  most  outmoded 
school  buildings. 

In  Philadelphia  alone,  there  are  99  school 
buildings  which  are  more  than  a  half  century 
old.  Some  of  them  are  flretraps.  Nearly  all 
of  them  contribute  to  second-rate  education. 
I  propose  that  we  do  something  now  about 
this  condition. 

The  second  great  need  of  Pennsylvania's 
urban  commimitles  Is  housing. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  general  level  of 
new  home  constructlMi  in  Pennsylvania. 

We  know  that  the  average  age  of  housing 
In  Pennsylvania  is  older  than  the  national 
average  and  older  than  our  neighboring 
States.  And  we  know.  too.  that  the  number 
of  new  housing  starts  in  the  Commonwealth 
has  been  down  in  some  recent  years. 

Obvloxisly,  the  decades  of  economic  plight 
In  Pennsylvania,  reflected  in  what  untU  re- 


cently was  an  tmemployment  rate  far  higher 
than  the  national  average,  did  have  and 
might  still  be  having  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  housing  Industry. 

But  what  no  one  knows  is  whether  this 
completely  explains  the  less  than  ideal  con- 
struction level.    We  must  find  out. 

I  shall  name,  therefore,  a  cabinet-level 
group  to  work  In  close  touch  with  the  home- 
bulldlng  industry  to  determine  what  the 
Commonwealth  might  do  to  stimulate  the 
private  construction  of  housing.  If  indeed 
there  is  need  for  governmental  action,  it 
shall  be  promptly  made  kno-wTi  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly. 

Meanwhile,  there  Is  one  vast  segment  of 
Pennsylvania's  housing  need  that  we  can  and 
should  move  immediately  to  meet. 

We  need  nearly  30.000  middle-income 
homes  and  I  propose  an  imaginative  and 
unique  program  through  which  the  Com- 
monwealth will  stimulate  private  enterprise 
to  flu  that  need. 

These  homes  would  sell  in  the  $10,000  to 
$17,500  price  range  and  would  be  purchased 
by  Pennsylvanlans  at  the  $3,600  to  $8,000  an- 
nual earnings  level. 

The  largest  single  obstacle  now  prevent- 
ing these  families  from  owning  their  own 
homes  is  the  Income  requirements  under 
presently  available  financing. 

The  detailed  program  I  will  shortly  put  be- 
fore you  will  remove  that  obstacle  by  lower- 
ing the  Interest  on  mortgages  and  thus  re- 
ducing the  family  income  needed  to  meet 
monthly  payments. 

The  money  to  finance  this  plan  will  come 
from  bonds  Issued  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Housing  Agency.  The  mortgages  it  finances 
will  be  fully  Insured.  The  bonds  will  be 
repaid  over  the  years  as  the  mortgages  are 
reduced  by  the  families  purchasing  the 
homes. 

In  all,  this  proposal  means  more  home- 
owning  Pennsylvanlans,  stronger  communi- 
ties, and  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  a  vital  seg- 
ment of  the  State's  economy.  And,  finally. 
it  la  worth  mentioning  that  it  would  put 
Pennsylvania  far  In  the  lead  of  any  other 
State  In  the  Imaginative  coupling  of  public 
and  private  capital  to  fill  the  middle-income 
housing  need. 

The  third  great  urban  problem  which  I 
propose  we  tackle  is  crime  and  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

You  will  soon  have  before  you  a  new 
plan  to  improve  Pennsylvania's  outdated 
system  of  corrections  and  rehabilitation  for 
adult  criminals.  But  today  I  want  to  con- 
centrate on  Juvenile  delinquency,  which  is 
of  particular  concern  to  the  urban  com- 
munities. 

I  urge  you  to  enact  a  $3  million  proposal 
which,  added  to  otir  existing  effort,  will  pro- 
vide Pennsylvania  with  a  JuvenUe  delin- 
quency program  second  to  none  in  the  Na- 
tion in  its  ability  to  rehabilitate  young 
delinquents  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
society  from  youthful  lawlessness. 

Here  are  the  details: 

1.  We  will  provide  within  a  matter  of 
months,  to  fill  what  Is  an  emergency  need. 
Institutional  facilities  for  an  additional  600 
Juveniles. 

2.  We  will  double  the  present  State  con- 
tribution toward  local  Juvenile  police  units. 

3.  We  will  double  the  present  State  con- 
tribution toward  juvenile  court  and  proba- 
tion services. 

4.  We  will  increase  the  professional  staff 
working  on  the  effective  placement  of  of- 
fenders in  institutions  and  other  aspiects  of 
correction. 

5.  We  will  increase  by  50  percent  our  ef- 
forts at  Juvenile  gang  control. 

6.  We  will  establish,  perhaps  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  a  badly  needed 
training  school  few  those  who  work  in  tlie 
field  of  delinquency  and  control. 

The  fourth  great  problem   at  our  urban 


communities  lies  in  the  field  of  mass  trans- 
portation. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  administration  pre- 
sented to  the  general  assembly  what  is  Penn- 
sylvania's  first  major  program  In  this  Impor- 
tant area.  I  urge  you  to  adopt  It  without 
delay. 

When  you  do,  you  will  have  made  it  pt  ,<;- 
sible  for  us  to  help  unclog  the  transport  i- 
tion  arteries  of  our  communities:  by  helping 
to  purchase  needed  transit  equipment,  iiv 
aiding  in  projects  designed  to  ease  the  ciir- 
rent  Inadequacies  of  commuter  trains,  by 
participating  in  programs  to  encourage  pub- 
lic use  of  mass  transit  systems,  and  by  est.ib- 
lishing  a  State  agency  to  specialize  in  m;.  s 
transportation  problems. 

If  you  now  provide  for  this  program,  whir  h 
was  developed  after  consultation  and  study 
across  the  State,  you  will  have  given  Penn- 
sylvania an  immediate  start  on  solving  a 
grave  problem  that  can  only  grow  worse  r 
ignored. 

And,  finally,  the  fifth  great  area  of  nef-d 
for  our  communities  which  I  ask  you  to  mt  e: 
lies  in  the  field  of  public  health. 

I  ask  you  specifically  to  do  two  things: 

First,  authorize  local  communities  to  es- 
tablish district  health  offices  so  that  throv.sh 
cooperation  they  can  better  meet  the  public 
health  needs  of  Pennsylvania. 

Second,  provide  $2  million  as  the  State's 
share  in  a  program  with  local  and  Federal 
financing  to  make  available  $10  million  i!i 
community  centers  for  the  mentally  111  and 
the  mentally  retarded. 

These  two  proposals  have  within  them  li.e 
potential  to  make  our  communities  healthier, 
happier  places  in  which  to  live.  Even  more 
important,  their  potential  to  relieve  hum  :i 
suffering  and  need  is  gigantic. 

So.  there  you  have  It.  An  ambitious,  b;:- 
very  practical  plan  to  weld  a  dynamic  nev 
partnership  between  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

The  formula  is  very  much  to  the  poii.- . 
Provide  strong  local  governments  and  then 
back  them  with  the  resources  of  the  Coir- 
monwealth. 

In  behalf  of  the  9  million  Pennsylvanlans 
who  live  in  Pennsylvania's  urban  communi- 
ties, I  ask  you  to  adopt  it. 

If  you  do,  we  Indeed  shall  have  better  co!  .- 
munities  in  a  better  Pennsylvania, 

In  fact,  as  we  have  pow  begun  to  do  i=") 
often,  we  can  in  this,  too,  lead  the  NatiO!, 
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Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  no; 
long  ago  designated  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  as  an  honorary  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  I  think  my  colleagues 
would  be  interested  to  know  about  a  mo\  - 
ing  tribute  to  him  from  the  city  cf 
Paterson,  N.J.,  which  Is  in  the  congic. - 
sional  district  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent. 

Mr.  Harry  B.  Haines,  who  is  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Paterson  News,  originated 
a  type  of  memorial  which  directly  iii- 
volved  the  participation  of  the  schocl- 
children  of  the  city,  whose  world  wo=; 
so  greatly  shaped  by  the  late  and  belo^■ed 
British  leader. 
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Mr.  Haines  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
condolence  message  to  Lady  Clementine 
Churchill  and  the  people  of  Britain 
signed  by  the  schoolchildren  of  the  city. 
The  response  was  so  great  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  make  a  signature  book 
which  was  ultimately  signed  by  16.000 
bovs  and  girls  of  the  city's  public,  private, 
and  parochial  schools.  The  book  itself 
was  an  attractive  work  of  art  in  royal 
blue  embossed  with  the  seal  of  the  city 
of  Paterson  in  gold.  On  its  front  page 
it  carried  the  seal  of  the  Churchill 
family. 

The  book  was  delivered  to  the  U.S. 
.'Embassador  in  London  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Robert  J.  Goewey,  commander  of  the 
Eastern  Transport  Air  Force  of  the  Mili- 
tary Air  Transport  Service  at  McGuire 
Air  Force  Base,  and  the  Ambassador  has 
transmitted  it  to  Lady  Churchill. 

In  these  days  when  so  much  is  spoken 
despairingly  about  juvenile  delinquency, 
it  is  heartening  to  witness  such  a  splendid 
demonstration  of  juvenile  decency.  I 
think  that  Mr.  Haines  and  the  Paterson 
News  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
worthy  project. 

The  condolence  message  signed  by  the 
in. 000  schoolchildren  reads  as  follows: 
r>.  Lady  Clementine  Churchill  and  the  People 
of  Britain: 
As  you  and  your  great  nation  mourn  the 
passing  of  your  beloved  husband,  world 
statesman  and  honcwrary  citizen  of  these 
United  States,  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  we, 
the  15,000  students  and  educators  of  the 
public  and  parochial  schools  of  the  city  of 
p;.terson,  N.J.,  United  States  of  America. 
uiTer  our  tribute  to  his  memory  and  a  prayer 
icir  yotu-  comfort  and  strength. 

Over  each  of  the  3,000  miles  this  message 
has  traveled,  our  hearts  and  minds  reach 
out  to  you  and  reflect  on  your  wonderful  57- 
ycar  union  in  holy  marriage  to  this  peerless 
m;in  whose  matchless  covu-age  and  superb 
inspiration  carried  the  free  world  to  victory 
over  tyranny. 

Your  invincible  partnership,  through  peace 
Rtid  war,  has  helped  to  make  this  world  a 
better  place  for  all.  >■ 

Tlie  spirit  of  your  beloved  husband  has 
outlived  hU  mortal  life.  The  Impact  of 
what  he  has  contributed  to  Great  Britain 
:,nd  to  the  world  will  outlast  the  pyramids. 
In  every  time  of  crisis,  in  every  age  of 
uncertainty  and  despair,  God  has  given  to 
numkind  one  man  above  all  others  to  guide 
His  people  through  their  trying  ordeals. 

Such  a  man  was  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
whose  life  and  deeds  will  ever  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  follow  for  centuries. 
In  grateful  salute  to  his  deathless  memory 
and  in  earnest  prayer. for  your  continued 
g'X'd  health. 

The  SCHOOLCHn.DREN  OF  THE 

Cttt  or  Paterson,  N  J. 


Tribute    to    State   Representative   T. 
Terrell,  of  Pocatello,  Idaho 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or   IDAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1965 

Mr.  CHURCH,  Mr,  President,  one  of 
I  he  truly  outstanding  lawmakers  In  my 
State  of  Idaho  is  giving  up  his  seat  In 


the  house  of  representatives  to  take  a 
new  position.  Ordinarily,  this  would  be 
of  concern  only  to  those  of  us  from  Ida- 
ho. But  this  man.  State  Representative 
T.  P.  Terrell,  has  for  12  years  served 
his  neighbors  with  such  distinction  that 
his  loss  to  the  lawmaking  body  of  Idaho 
is  going  to  be  sorely  felt.  I  am  honored 
to  be  numbered  among  his  close  per- 
sonal friends  over  the  years,  and  I  can 
attest  to  his  courage  in  meeting  often- 
times unpleasant,  but  needed,  measures, 
when  he  felt  they  would  benefit  all  Ida- 
hoans.  He  has  done  this  on  many  oc- 
casions, at  risk  to  his  political  career. 
Tills  has  not  deterred  him;  and  improved 
Idaho  education  and  sounder  fiscal  foun- 
dations can  be  largely  credited  to  his 
foresight  and  courage. 

The  Idaho  State  Journal  editorially 
regrets  his  leaving  his  Ufelong  home  of 
Pocatello,  for  his  new  position,  and  pays 
tribute  to  Representative  Terrell.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  of 
April  11, 1965,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gentleman   From  Bannock 

Few  men  have  ever  left  a  vacancy  in  this 
conununity  as  State  Representative  T.  F.  Ter- 
rel  will  when  he  departs  3  weeks  from  now 
for  a  new  position  in  Boise.  And  that  is  be- 
cause few  men  have  contributed  as  much  to 
this  community  as  he  has. 

Terrell,  who  has  lived  here  for  virtually  all 
of  his  44  years,  leaves  at  the  end  of  this 
month  to  become  the  first  director  of  the 
new  State  public  employees  retirement  sys- 
tem. He  was  selected  from  among  50  appli- 
cants. He  takes  with  him  more  than  20 
years'  experience  in  the  insurance  business, 
but  he  has  more  to  offer  Idaho  than  mere 
vocational  background.  He  has  shown  a  tal- 
ent for  public  oflSce.  He  is  a  person  who  has 
a  gift  for  both  the  broad  view  of  things  and 
attention  to  detail. 

However,  what  he  undoubtedly  will  ac- 
complish after  he  leaves  is  of  less  concern 
here  than  what  he  has  accomplished  already. 
The  legislative  system  is  such  that  rarely  can 
one  man  take  full  credit  for  any  single  ac- 
tion, but  Terrell  deserves  more  credit  than 
many  for  the  accomplishments  of  the  re- 
niarkable  session  Just  ended.  He  ran  for 
election  as  a  sales  tax  advocate  In  the  mld- 
1950's  at  a  time  when  other  candidates  didn't 
dare  niention  the  unpopular  plan  In  Ban- 
nock County.  Terrell  felt  it  was  the  only 
honest  answer.  It  is  no  accident  that  Ban- 
nock Coimty,  the  home  of  Tommy  Terrell,  is 
today  considered  a  stronghold  for  the  tax 
and  the  progressive  Idaho  its  massive  rev- 
enue can  bring.  The  budgets  of  the  public 
schools,  the  State  Institutions  and  the  other 
branches  of  Gem  State  Government  are  more 
nearly  adequate  today  because  of  Terrell  and 
other  legislators  of  equal  vision. 

Those  are  accomplishments  any  man  could 
take  pride  in,  but  Terrell  leaves  a  gap  in 
this  community  for  an  even  more  important 
reason.  The  political  stage  requires  per- 
formers of  every  kind,  and  most  prominent 
among  their  nvmibers  are  the  spirited  spokes- 
men for  the  raany  shades  of  political  philos- 
ophy. Their  opposition  to  one  another,  their 
conflicts,  produce  the  consensus  that  could 
not  come  about  in  any  other  way.  But 
among  them  mtist  be  the  less  Inflamed  who 
can  draw  the  conflicting  elements  together 
and  produce  the  compromise.  Terrell,  a  man 
of  tact  with  a  low  boiling  point,  has  served 
that  function  as  much  as  any  other  legisla- 
tor in  the  last  10  years. 

And  the  reason  is  simple.    It  is  the  prac- 
tice in  a  legislative  body  for  the  lawmakers 


to  preserve  dignity  and  reason  by  referring 
to  even  their  worst  political  enemy  as  "the 
gentleman"  from  such  and  such  a  county. 
In  Terrell's  case,  the  term  Is  more  than  par- 
liamentary formality. — BS.. 


A  Society  of  Sheep 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  great  society  was  founded  in 
the  United  States  of  America  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  ap- 
proved, when  our  forefathers  were  will- 
ing to  lay  down  "their  lives,  their  for- 
times  and  their  sacred  honor"  to  per- 
petuate liberty.  This  was  the  new  idea 
of  government.  This  was  a  society 
which  guaranteed  all  men  a  way  of  life 
which  would  enable  them  to  attain  ful- 
fillment of  all  their  dreams  according 
to  their  willingness  to  work,  to  strive, 
to  learn,  to  accomplish.  This  was  the 
great  society  which  gave  the  greatest 
number  of  human  beings  a  better  way  of 
life,  greater  opportunity  and  has  con- 
tributed more  to  all  mankind  than  any 
other  system  ever  devised  by  man. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  abandon  the 
Idnd  of  society  through  which  we  have 
achieved  our  present  greatness.  We  are 
being  presented  a  bogus  system,  billed  as 
the  Great  Society,  but  which  in  actuality 
we  are  being  asked  to  become  a  society 
of  sheep,  blindly  following  a  Judas  sheep. 
Under  the  promise  of  security  of  reliev- 
ing us  of  all  responsibiUty,  aand  of  hold- 
ing out  the  hope  of  reward  without 
achievement,  the  people  are  being  led  to 
the  slaughter  of  constitutionally  limited 
government,  the  end  of  private  enterprise 
and  the  substitution  of  a  Socialist  state 
where  the  imcommon  man  must  con- 
form to  the  norm  of  mediocrity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
return  this  Nation  to  belief  In  and  the 
practice  of  the  principles  upon  whicli 
It  was  founded. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot,  and 
should  not,  assume  responsibilities  wliich 
freemen  must  assume  for  themselves. 
The  Federal  Government  cannot,  and 
must  not  guarantee  food,  clothing,  hous- 
ing, jobs,  medical  care,  and  all  the  neces- 
sities of  life  as  well  as  Uie  luxuries  for  all 
regardless  of  what  the  individual  Is  will- 
ing to  do  for  himself.  God  grant  that 
we  never  hve  in  a  society  that  is  deaf  to 
the  plight  of  those  who  suffer  misfor- 
time  tlirough  no  fault  of  their  own,  but 
we  should  pray  also  that  we  never  en- 
courage the  shiftless,  the  lazy,  the  dis- 
honest to  reap  the  rewards  produced  by 
the  labor  of  the  industrious,  the  ambi- 
tious, the  builders. 

Lyndon  Johnson's  so-called  Great  So- 
ciety can  result  in  only  one  dismal  end: 
the  destruction  of  individual  freedom  in 
America  and  thi-oughout  the  world. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  AprU  21.  1965,  points 
out  the  fallacy  of  governmental  practices 
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which  seek  to  treat  the  people  as  per- 
petual children: 

Revibw  and  Outlook — In  Perpetual 
Childhood 
Although  not  all  parents  practice  it,  most 
•would  readily  acluiowledge  their  duty  to 
prepare  their  children  for  the  hardships  as 
well  as  the  rewards  of  life;  in  a  word,  to  guide 
them  to  maturity.  It  Is  instructive  to  ob- 
serve how  the  prevailing  theory  of  Govern- 
ment stands  this  fundamental  obligation  on 
its  head. 

Governments  everywhere,  and  not  least  in 
these  United  States,  increasingly  assume  the 
parental  role  but  are  inherently  incapable 
of  providing  parental  wisdom.  Call  it  the 
welfare  state  or  the  Great  Society  or  what 
you  will,  it  is  almost  as  if  the  whole  idea 
were  to  ward  off  maturity,  or.  as  Tocqueville 
foresaw  more  than  a  century  ago,  to  keep 
men  "in  perpetual  childhood,"  with  minimal 
need  to  act  and  think  on  their  own. 

The  more  obvious  purpose,  to  be  sure,  lies 
in  the  lower  reaches  of  politics:  To  garner 
votes  by  sowing  money  in  every  possible  field, 
to  build  power  by  promising  solutions  to  all 
problems.  But  that  process  of  Government 
aggrandizement  cannot  go  unaccompanied  by 
some  weakening  of  individual  will.  It  is 
necessary  only  to  note  how  placidly  many 
Americans  today  accept  Federal  intrusions 
that  would  have  been  unthinkable  a  gen- 
eration or  two  ago. 

Federal  largess,  moreover,  is  by  no  means 
the  sole  agent  of  the  alteration,  even  at  a 
time  when  the  subsidies  are  proliferating  at 
a  remarkable  rate.  There  is  also  a  pervasive 
pseudo-philosophy  preached  both  in  and  out 
of  Government,  a  creed  of  Irresponsibility. 

In  this  dark  dogma  security  becomes  the 
paramount  value,  overriding  thrift,  pru- 
dence, self-reliance,  self-respect,  intelligent 
accommodation  to  the  complexities  of  exist- 
ence and  often  indeed  simple  morality  and 
honesty.  People  are  not  merely  to  be  helped 
when  in  need;  they  are  to  be  supported  no 
matter  what  they  do  or  do  not  do. 

It  could  hardly  be  more  symptomatic  of 
the  attitude  that  in  our  era  serious  discus- 
sion is  granted  to  the  proposition  that  in- 
come should  be  divorced  from  work,  which 
means  everyone  should  have  a  guaranteed 
and  comfortable  income  regardless  of 
whether  he  chooses  to  work.  That,  if  any- 
thing could  be,  is  a  headlong  flight  from 
adult  responsibUity  and  straight  into  the 
arms  of  the  all-mothering  state. 

To  look  askance  at  the  trend  Is  not  neces- 
sarily to  bewail  an  impending  despotism,  at 
least  in  the  usual  sense.  As  Tocqueville  also 
perceived,  the  dangers  confronting  democ- 
racies are  more  subtle.  In  a  degenerated 
democracy,  the  central  authority  is  not 
whoUy  exploitative  but  wishes  the  people  to 
be  happy,  so  long  as  they  don't  think,  and  it 
actually  tries  to  supply  their  wants  and 
necessities. 

To  function  at  all  the  "tutelary  power" 
must  nonetheless  cover  "the  surface  of  so- 
ciety with  a  network  of  small  complicated 
riUes,  minute  and  uniform,  through  which 
the  more  original  minds  and  the  most  ener- 
getic characters  cannot  penetrate,  to  rise 
above  the  crowd." 

_  Thus,  in  Tc<:queville's  view  of  the  danger 
the  will  of  man  is  not  shattered,  but  soft- 
ened, bent  and  guided  •  •  •.  such  a  power 
does  not  destroy,  but  •  •  •  it  compresses, 
enervates,  extinguishes,  and  stupefies  a 
people,  till  each  nation  is  reduced  to  noth- 
ing better  than  a  flock  of  timid  and  indus- 
trious animals,  of  which  the  go\ernment  is 
the  shepherd." 

How  near  or  far  the  American  democracy 
is  today  from  that  denouement  and  what 
could  realistically  be  done  to  prevent  its 
materializing— these  are  questions  without 
answers.  What  is  clear  is  that  we  have 
already  moved  some  considerable  distance 
toward  that  society  of  sheep  and  that  the 


pressure  of  much  public  policy  and  preach- 
ment seeks  to  push  us  fiuther  toward  it. 

Apart  from  dlmlnlahLng  the  dignity  of 
man,  one  of  the  tinhappy  aspects  of  the 
flight  from  responsibUity  Is  that  it  is  a 
delusion.  In  our  world  no  one  and  nothing 
can  guarantee  security  or  wash  away  all 
sorrows  and  difficulties.  Time  and  again 
the  federal  government  has  proved  its  in- 
competence to  solve  the  myriad  problems  it 
takes  on. 

But  no  matter  what  a  government  at- 
tempts, it  cannot  forever  shelter  a  people 
from  the  abrasive  realities  of  personal, 
economic,  and  moral  imperatives.  To  the 
extent  a  state  succeeds  in  keeping  a  citizenry 
in  i>erpetual  childhood,  it  can  only  assure 
them  a  more  painful  awakening  to  man- 
hood. 


Attack  on  Filth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   KEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  14,  I  introduced  H.R.  7465,  a  bill  to 
set  up  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  Noxious  and  Obscene 
Matters  and  Materials. 

I  think  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  posed  by  the  availability  of 
pornography,  is  obvious  to  anyone  who 
casts  his  glance  on  any  newsstand  In 
America.  On  all  sides  we  are  assailed  by 
blatant,  hard-core  pornography.  The 
danger  that  this  filth  poses  to  our  teen- 
agers and  subteens  is  a  clear  and  present 
one.  In  every  comer  of  this  Nation,  de- 
cent citizens  are  demanding  that  action 
be  taken  to  prevent  these  peddlers  of  filth 
from  putting  their  dirty  wares  in  the 
hands  of  our  youngsters. 

Last  week,  my  bill  received  strong  sup- 
port from  James  O'Neill,  Jr.,  the  widely 
read  coltunnist  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News.  In  his  hard-hitting  way  he  has 
taken  issue  with  those  who  argue  that  the 
right  to  sell  filth  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution.  I  would  Uke  to  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  O'Neill's 
coliunn  on  April  21, 1965 : 
Attack  on  Filth— Obscenity  Peddled  All 
Over  Town  Staggers  the  Mind 
(By  James  O'Neill,  Jr.  > 
There  is  a  bill  before  the  House  to  estab- 
lish by  Presidential  appointment  a  Commis- 
sion to  look  into  the  matter  of  obscene  and 
obnoxious  matter  being  pushed  out  by  all 
sorts  of  media  to  titillate  the  youth  of 
America  and  to  acquiesce  to  the  constant 
and  insatiable  demands  of  the  )overs  of  pru- 
rient material. 

At  this  distance  one  Ctiinot  but  admire 
such  a  bill,  though  whether  it  will  be  effec- 
tive in  a  Nation  governed  by  such  a  magriifi- 
cent  Constitution  as  ours  is  a  matter  which 
will  have  to  be  closely  investigated. 

The  bill  was  introduced  by  Representotive 
DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  Democrat,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  asks  a  study  group  of  15  mem- 
bers, drawn  from  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry. Congress,  Government  agencies,  the 
clergy,  publishers,  and  radio  and  television, 
who  would  begin  a  full  study  of  the  obscenity 
trade  "in  order  that  a  concentrated  attack 
at  all  levels  of  government  nmy  be  made" 
to  ward  off  the   "ever-increasing  bombard- 


ment of  our  young  people  by  unscrupulous 
purveyors  of  filth." 

Well,  sir,  if  the  Commission  is  established 
and  the  President  makes  his  appointments 
I  trust  the  members  will  feel  free  to  call 
up>on  me  to  furnish  some  of  the  information 
I  have  at  the  tip  of  my  tongue,  for  I  ha-.e 
not  been  wandering  the  streets  of  this  lovely 
town  for  20  years  with  my  head  in  the  send. 

APPALLS 

The  filth  which  is  offered,  advertised,  ruici 
sold  all  over  town  is  something  to  stagcer 
the  mind.  Heaven  knows,  I  am  no  pure,  liiv- 
white  young  thing  who  shocks  easily,  i  ve 
been  over  the  course.  But  what  is  pedciled 
these  days,  in  the  open  and  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  even  those  who  get  a  regular  sh<  e- 
shlne,  appalls  a  grey-haired,  tired  old  p.i'iv 
like  this  one. 

But  I  wonder  if  commissions  and  invesn- 
gations  and  all  the  rest  can  do  much  to  c  ■:.- 
trol  the  outpouring  of  filth? 

All  of  a  sudden  some  gentleman  in  a  cr  ii 
liberties  group  stands  up  and  hollers  "what 
about  free  speech?  How  are  kids  going  to 
learn  how  rotten  some  things  are  with(.iu 
we  should  have  dirty  books,  filthy  movie?, 
and  television  shows  which  are  designed  to 
be  shown  to  the  young  to  advise  them  of  ;ne 
delights  of  a  detergent  soap  opera?" 

BLESSFNG 

And  then  the  gentlemen  will  consider  ^i.e 
words  of  the  civil  liberties  folk  and  short  iv  a 
blessing  will  be  paced  on  the  dirty  movies, 
because  they  are  gtiaranteed  free  expressir  i. 
and  the  idiot  box  will  add  a  few  more  hideous 
programs,  and  the  book  publishing  finks  v.iii 
shoot  out  50  more  titles,  with  paperbacl:- 
covered  with  naked  broads. 

Responsible  theater  management,  tastei^a 
advertising  men,  writers  more  interested  it 
their  craft  than  the  fast  buck  made  oit  a 
hunk  of  garbage  and  shopkeepers  with  sciv.e 
guts  are  more  Important  than  commissici.s 
or  investigations. 

However,  I  heartily  concur  with  the  efforts 
of  Representative  Daniels.  I  only  hope  ins 
Commission  is  fruitful. 

With  a  house  full  of  growing  sprats  I  ci;n 
easily  see  the  dangers  of  the  sort  of  idic-y 
which  the  Congressman  seeks  to  elimina-e 
A  good,  healthy  sex  life  Is  as  important  n^  .; 
good  diet  or  a  good  Job,  but  what  is  offer,  d 
in  some  areas  to  our  yotmg  is  neither  "l-  d 
nor  healthy. 

I  trust  the  Congress  passes  RepresentiU:  e 
Daniels'  bill.  And  If  he  needs  me,  I  sh.  :! 
offer  more  hot  advice  than  a  mother-in-!,  .i 


Seizure  of  Mail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF   MISSOUEI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.-:: 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1965 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  l.'^ 
1965,  Mr.  Edward  P.  Morgan,  comme:.- 
tator  for  the  American  Broadcasting  Co  , 
discussed  the  increasing  tendency  of  b.-r 
Government  to  invade  the  privacy  of 
American  citizens.  These  comme:.  .> 
were  carried  on  the  evening  news,  spon- 
sored by  the  AFL-CIO. 

As  the  Member  who,  on  April  5,  1965. 
first  exposed  the  practice  of  seizing  ar.d 
searching  first-class  mail  by  two  amcv^- 
cies  of  the  Federal  Government,  I  am  ir.- 
debted  to  Mr.  Morgan  for  his  furth.  r 
comment  before  a  national  audience. 
The  transcript  of  his  remarks  follow  ^: 
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Edward  P.  Morgan  and  the  News 
Even  in  an  open  society  like  ours,  the  big 
brother  of  bureaucracy  can  rear  his  head 
vuh  ugly  arrogance  unless  he,  too,  is 
w. itched.  The  Federal  Government  has  been 
caught  invading  the  public's  privacy  a  Uttle 
tx)  aggressively  of  late  and  it  is  time  to  list 
a  !)ill  of  particulars  and  raise  a  loud  cry  of 
richtful  indignation.  The  bureaucracy  is 
nJt  only  watching  us,  sometimes  through 
peepholes.  It  turns  out,  but  listening  in  in- 
c;L.isingly  on  our  conversations,  probing  the 
tc.xual  history  of  stenographers  and  other 
citizens  applying  for  Federal  jobs,  telling 
people  where  they  cannot  travel  and  even, 
m  some  Instances,  seizing  and  reading  their 
nrr^t-class  mall. 

Day  before  yesterday  it  was  revealed  that 
tl.f  State  Department  had  refused  permis- 
s.  11  to  editors  of  13  college  and  vmlversity 
newspapers  to  send  student  journalists  on 
L  sier  vacation  asslgrmients  to  report  on  life 
m  Cuba. 

In  their  written  request  campus  editors 
i:  ,m  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  other 
p;\)minent  schools  had  said:  "A  knowldege 
( ;  the  conditions  within  Cuba  is  prerequisite 
t.  ■  uur  forming  intelligent  opinions  as  to  our 
nl.ttions  with  that  country.  As  student 
eclitors  in  a  free  and  democratic  society,  we 
r  nsider  the  freedom  to  travel  a  necessary 
L  r.dition  for  the  freedom  to  learn." 

Their  request  was  rejected  by  the  Depart- 
ment's Administrator  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs,  Abba  P.  Schwartz,  on  the  ques- 
tionable technicality  that  they  were  not 
•  legitimate  newspapermen"  and  implying 
that  anyway,  their  presence  would  somehow 
impede  U.S.  efforts  to  isolate  Castro's  dlcta- 
t  . -ship  from  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere. 

To  which  the  New  York  Times  angrily 
replies: 

•The  right  to  know  and  the  right  to  trav- 
£.;  ^except  in  wartime — ought  to  be  sa- 
cred •  •  •  Americans  should  be  sv.-arming 
over  the  island  with  m.agnlfylng  glasses.  •  *  • 
The  American  public  in  general  has  a  right 
to  know  what  is  going  on  in  Cuba;  and  so — 
obviously — does  every  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety, including  the  residents  of  college  cam- 
puses and  the  readers  of  college  newspapers." 
In  a  recent  report  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  critical  of  the 
use  of  lie  detectors  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
riteiit,  Representative  Cornelius  E.  Galla- 
tnitR.  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  termed  com- 
pulsory polygraph  tests  unconstitutional, 
s,  id  they  should  be  discontinued  immedi- 
ately until  proved  "infallible."  Recalling  his 
o'.vn  testimony  that  a  17-year-old  girl,  just 
out  of  high  school  had  been  subjected  to 
liiimiliating  questions  about  sexual  matters 
v.licn  she  applied  for  a  typist's  job  with  the 
K.itional  Security  Agency,  Gallagher  charged 
that  "the  threat  of  outright  voyeurism  runs 
liiroughout  too  many  of  the  cases  that  have 
ome  to  my  attention  regarding  the  use  of 
the  lie  detector." 

A  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  headed 
by  Missouri's  Democratic  Senator  Edward  V. 
1-oNG,  Investigating  Federal  Invasion  of  pri- 
vacy, questioned  the  use  of  mail  covers — a 
process  of  checking  on — without  opening — 
the  mail  received  by  a  person  under  sus- 
picion of  some  criminal  violation.  The  sub- 
committee was  also  concerned  about  a  Post 
Office  Department  practice  of  spying  on  em- 
pkiyees  through  peepholes.  Last  month. 
Chairman  Long  said  Postmaster  General 
Oionouskl  had  agreed  to  improve  controls 
ever  mall  cover  procedure  and  plug  up  the 
licepholes — which  had  been  used  to  prevent 
ciepredatlon  of  the  malls  by  postal  workers. 
But  on  April  5,  still  another  practice  came 
tj  light.  Congressman  Durwabd  G.  Hall, 
Republican,  of  Missouri,  revealed  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice v^as  opening  the  first-class  mall  of  de- 
linquent taxpayers.  He  charged  a  "collu- 
sion" involving  the  Treasury,  the  Post  Office 
Department,    and   the    Director    of   Internal 


Revenue  had   resulted   in   14  such  "levies"     Join  in  in  encouraging  some  sort  of  realistic 


since  1962.  Today  Halls  office  said  the  Post 
OflBce  now  admits  34  cases  are  involved.  One 
person — a  "tax  deviate"  might  be  the  bvireau- 
cratic  term  for  him — allegedly  had  all  his 
mail  withheld  for  a  month.  Revenue  Com- 
missioner Sheldon  Cohen  wrote  Hall  citing 
one  case  in  which  s  delinquent  had  been 
"persuaded"  by  seizure  of  his  mail  to  pay  up 
his  tax  liability  in  full. 

The  Government  argues  this  practice  is 
legal.  But  several  Members  of  Congress,  Mis- 
souri's Hall  foremost  among  them,  main- 
tain it  is  an  outrageous  violation  of  privacy, 
comprising.  In  effect,  unwarranted  search  and 
seizure  and  demand  new  legislation  specifi- 
cally outlawing  the  practice. 

On  Tuesday  a  somewhat  contrite  Govern- 
ment lawyer.  Deputy  General  Counsel  Harvey 
H.  Hannah  of  the  Post  Office,  told  Senator 
Long's  committee,  "we've  been  doing  it 
wrong,  no  question  about  it." 

Manifestly,  the  Government  has  been  do- 
ing a  lot  of  things  wrong  in  respect  to  the 
private  rights  of  citizens.  Human  beings, 
unhappily  perhaps,  are  not  always  saints  but 
if  somebody  Isn't  constantly  watching  the 
Government  agencies,  watching  their  foibles, 
there  can  be  the  Devil  to  pay. 

This  IS  Edward  P.  Morgan  saying  good  night 
from  Washington. 


approach  to  shifting  the  land  to  other  usem 
by  the  tobacco  farmers.  Government,  and  all 
others  concerned. 


Hon.  Oren  Harris 


Should  Tobacco  Industry  Be  Subidized? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DAVID  S.  KING 


OF    LTAH 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Star  Valley  In- 
dependent of  Afton,  "Wyo.,  on  April  8. 
1965.  Its  timely  praise  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming,  Congressman  Roncalio, 
for  his  stand  against  tobacco  subsidies 
reflects  tlie  growing  public  awareness  of 
the  folly  which  the  Government  prac- 
tices by  continuing  to  subsidize  tobacco 
production  in  the  face  of  the  mounting 
toll  of  life  and  health  which  has  been 
traced  to  tobacco  products.  Both  the 
gentlemen  from  "Wyoming  and  the  Star 
Valley  Independent  have  my  highest  re- 
spect and  commendation  for  the  stand 
they  liave  taken.   The  editorial  follows : 

Shol-xd  Tobacco  Industry  Be  Sctbsidizei)? 

The  comments  of  Congressman  Teno  Ron- 
calio in  voting  against  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  pro- 
vide for  acreage-poundage  marketing  quotas 
for  tobacco  we  believe  will  be  of  interest 
to  our  readers  and  are  worthy  of  editorial 
comment.    He  states: 

"Oiur  Government  supports  the  price  of  a 
commodity  that  cannot  possibly  be  classi- 
fied as  beneficial  to  humanity.  With  one 
hand  of  the  Government  spending  millions 
of  dollars  In  research  which  links  smoking 
with  cancer  and  other  diseases,  it  seems  that 
the  other  hand  should  not  subsidize  the  to- 
bacco industry.  The  economy  of  these  to- 
bacco-growing States  should  be  shifted  into 
healthier  channels  by  incorporating  the  job- 
creating  provisions  of  the  poverty  and  Appa- 
lachia  programs  already  enacted." 

While  we  don't  necessarily  agree  that  the 
administration's  poverty  program  would  take 
care  of  the  economy  problems  of  the  tobacco- 
growing  States,  we  do  agree  that  the  tobacco 
industry  should  not  be  subsidized,  and  would 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1965 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  American  Good  Government 
Society  honored  one  of  our  most  dedi- 
cated and  able  colleagues  by  presenting 
its  1965  George  Washington  Award  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Unf  oitunately,  because  of  a  longstand- 
ing commitment  for  a  speaking  engage- 
ment. I  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
dinner  at  which  our  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Oren  Harris, 
received  this  a\^-ard.  However,  in  mak- 
ing the  formal  presentation,  our  former 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Harold  O. 
Lovre,  quoted  a  tribute  which  I  paid  to 
our  chairman  of  the  occasion  of  the 
hanging  of  his  portrait  in  the  committee 
room. 

What  I  said  then  is  still  true.  Oren 
Harris  has  been  a  chairman  of  tremen- 
dous balance  and  judgment  whose  fair- 
ness is  a  hallmark  of  his  character  that 
has  been  noted  time  and  again  by  every 
member  of  our  committee  whether  he 
sits  on  the  majority  or  the  minority  side 
of  the  committee  table. 

This  is  borne  out  in  the  presentation 
speech  of  Harold  Lovre,  a  former  Re- 
publican Congressman,  which  I  include 
here  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks: 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  singular  priv- 
ilege of  presenting  one  of  the  1966  George 
Washington  Awards  to  a  grand  American 
who  epitomizes  sound  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  its  finest  form. 

My  pleasure  is  enhanced  by  having  known 
him  personally  since  1949,  and  having  served 
with  him  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Over  Lhose  year,  I  have  watched  him 
in  action  in  the  committee  room  and  on  the 
floor,  and  I  earnestly  believe  him  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  legislators  and  public  serv- 
ants of  our  time. 

He  has  achieved  this  high  standing  large- 
ly because  of  his  unswerving  dedication  to 
the  principles  laid  out  for  us  long  ago  by 
the  revered  founders  of  this  glorious  Re- 
public. He  is  sincere  of  purpose.  >,  He  is 
loyal  to  his  people  and  his  country.  He 
drives  himself  to  the  limits  of  hia  endur- 
ance, and  he  has  an  uncommon  capacity  for 
looking  objectively  and  In  great  depth  at 
all  sides  of  an  issue.  His  judgments,  when 
finally  passed,  reflect  logic,  a  keen  sense  of 
fair  play  and,  above  all,  the  courage  of  hU 
convictions. 

Bom  in  Arkansas,  he  received  his  law 
degree  in  1930  from  Cumberland  University 
in  Tennessee.  Three  years  later  he  became 
deputy  prosecuting  attorney  of  Union  Coun- 
ty in  Arkansas.  Then  he  was  elected  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  the  13th  Judicial  Dis- 
trict  of   Arkansas,   where  he  served   until 

1940. 

In  that  year,  ttie  people  <rf  his  district 
elected  him  to  represent  them  in  the  Coa- 
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gress  of   the  United  States  and   they  have 
been  reelecting  him  ever  since. 

He  currently  is  In  his  ninth  year  as  chair- 
man of  the  important  33 -member  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cfom- 
merce.  Elstablished  in  1795,  this  is  the  old- 
est continuous  conunittee  of  the  Congress, 
and  has  the  broadest  jurisdiction  of  any 
committee  in  the  House. 

Among  other  things,  this  great  committee 
deals  with  legislation  affecting  communica- 
tions, securities,  petrolexun,  natural  gas,  and 
public  health. 

It  also  handles  all  matters  relating  to  com- 
merce and  transportation,  which  are  the 
lifeblood  of  any  nation,  and  under  his 
chairmanship  we  have  developed  a  remark- 
able transportation  system  that  is  the  envy 
of  all  the  world. 

Chairmanship  of  such  a  committee  is  a 
man-sized  Job,  but  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  does  not  stop  there.  He  also  di- 
rects the  activities  of  four  subcommittees 
and,  in  addition,  heads  the  special  investi- 
gative subcommittee  which  looks  into  and 
exposes  such  things  as  rigged  TV  quiz  shows, 
payola,  and  similar  unfunny  funny  business. 
His  work  has  carried  him  all  over  the 
world.  In  1957,  for  example,  he  headed  a 
study  and  investigation  in  connection  with 
the  International  Geophysical  Year  which 
took  his  delegation  to  both  the  North  and 
South  Poles,  Including  a  week  in  Antarctica 
observing  the  scientific  expedition  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  his  committee.  More  recently,  the 
committee  took  a  leading  role  in  the  author- 
ization and  development  of  the  Telstar  com- 
munications satellite. 

He  has  been  given  awards  and  accorded 
honors  too  numerous  to  mention,  so  we  are 
by  no  means  the  first  group  to  recognize  his 
outstanding  service. 

While  he  is  human  enough  to  cherish  all 
of  these  awards.  I  suspect  that  he  might  be 
most  proud  of  something  that  was  said 
about  him  sometime  ago  on  the  occasion 
of  a  presentation  of  his  portrait  to  the  com- 
mittee. Among  those  who  volunteered  a 
few  remarks  that  day  was  the  Honorable 
William  Springer,  a  ranking  Republican  on 
the  committee. 

Bill  Springer's  remarks  that  day  paint  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  gentleman  we  honor 
tonight,  and  here  is  what  Bill  said : 

"I  came  on  the  committee  some  8  years 
ago.  Oren  at  that  time  was  about  third, 
or  fourth,  and  I  was  sitting  at  the  small 
table  down  near  the  end. 

"As  the  years  passed.  I  came  to  have  a 
tremendous  respect  and  admiration,  for  not 
only  the  mind  of  this  man,  which  is  keen 
in  Itself,  but  also  for  his  thoughtfulness  in 
his  treatment  of  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  and,  especially  since  he  has  been 
chairman,  of  those  of  us  who  have  been 
across  the  aisle. 

"I  think  our  committee  has  been  in  manv 
respects  a  nonpartisan  committee.  I  don't 
know  that  I  could  use  the  word  'bipartisan,' 
although  we  seem  to  bring  a  lot  of  legisla- 
tion the  the  floor  which  comes  with  the 
approval  of  both  parties  •  •  •  but  certainly 
it  has  been  a  nonpartisan  committee  •  *  • 
and  largely  through  the  chairmanship  of 
Oren  Harris,  we  have  made  exceptional 
progress  in  the  past  3  or  4  years. 

"It  takes  that  kind  of  chairman,  if  you 
are  going  to  get  real  legislation  coming  out 
of  a  committee  where  the  economics  of 
American  life  and  the  competition  between 
the  vjirious  economic  segments  is  so  keen. 
Only  a  chairman  with  tremendous  balance 
and  Judgment  could  accomplish  what  he  has 
in  the  time  he  has  been  chairman  of  this 
committee." 

In  those  few  words.  Bill  Springer  Just 
about  said  It  all,  and  I  shall  make  no  ef- 
fort to  gild  the  lily. 

Therefore.  I  shall  now  exercise  what  I  con- 
sider a  very  high  privilege  and  present  on 


behalf  of  the  American  Good  Government 
Society  the  1965  George  Wa«hington  Award 
to  the  Honorable  Oren  Harris  of  Arkansas. 


ApHl  28,  191::]     I     j^^^.^i  28,  1965 
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A  Sound  Voting  Rights  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  28.  1965 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  interest  and  concern 
around  the  country  about  the  kind  of 
voting  rights  legislation  which  Congress 
will  pass  this  yeai-.  Now  that  there  has 
been  time  to  study  and  evaluate  the 
President's  proposal  in  this  area,  there  is 
a  broad  concensus  developing  that  Con- 
gress should  fashion  a  more  appropriate, 
precise,  and  effective  bill  to  deal  with  dis- 
crimination wherever  it  exists.  There  is 
strong  support,  too,  for  preserving  tradi- 
tional basic  literacy  requirements  which 
are  recognized  as  essential  to  having  an 
informed  electorate. 

One  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  our 
State  of  New  York,  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union,  recently  examined  the  many  fac- 
tors important  to  this  issue  and  supported 
a  reasonable  course  of  action.  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  Times-Union  editorial  of  April  19, 
entitled  "Here's  How  To  Get  Sound  Vot- 
ing Rights  Bill." 

As  We  See  It — Here's  How  To  Get  Sound 
Voting  Rights  Bill 

When  President  Johnson  made  his  dra- 
matic appearance  before  Congress  last  March 
15,  the  issue  seemed  simple  enough. 

The  time  had  come  to  guarantee  to  Ne- 
groes the  right  to  vote  in  areas  wliere  that 
right  had  been  systematicaUy  denied.  New 
legislation  was  needed  so  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  enforce  the  century-old 
provisions  of  the  15th  amejidment  in  all 
elections. 

Since  then,  however,  Congressmen  have 
been  arguing  over  the  language  of  a  bill. 

Some  southerners  want  no  legislation  at 
all.  Some  northern  liberal  Congressmen 
have  been  tossing  in  amendments  which 
would  wipe  out  almost  all  State  voting  quali- 
fications, including  those  in  Northern  States 
like  New  York  which  do  not  discriminate 
against  Negro  voters.    - 

Serious  doubts  have  been  rai.vcd.  even  by 
some  pro-civil-rights  lawmokers,  about  the 
constitutionality,  not  to  mention  the  wisdom, 
of  procedures  spelled  out  in  the  administra- 
tion bill  and  in  the  liberal  amendments. 

Some  kind  of  voting  rights  bill  is  needed. 
But  legislation  now  proceeding  through  Sen- 
ate and  House  committees  inchidcs  highly 
dubious  provisions  which  would: 

1.  Trigger  a  takeover  of  local  elections  by 
Federal  registrars  If  voting  statistics  in  the 
1964  presidential  election  indicated  discrim- 
ination against  Negroes. 

2.  Abolish  literacy  tests  and  other  voting 
qualifications  when  the  Fecleral  registrars 
run  elections,  and  abolish  any  poll  ta.xes  for 
local  elections  in  Southern  States. 

In  the  first  case,  the  argument  is  that 
statistics  showing  low  voter  perticipation  In 
elections  may  indicate  not  only  discrimina- 
tion but  geographic  problems  or  Just  plain 
voter  apathy,  perhaps  as  the  result  of  one- 
party  rule. 

It's  also  argued  that  the  percentage  figure 
set  as  a  trigger  in  the  administration's  bill 


excludes  many  States  and  counties  from  ii.s 
coverage,  even  though  discrimination  exists 
there.  Mr.  Johnson's  home  State  of  Texas 
is  in  this  category. 

In  the  second  case.  It  is  argued  that  i;:e 
U.S.  Constitution  gives  States  the  right  to 
set  voter  qualifications,  and  that  these  c^-,;.- 
not  be  removed  except  by  constitutio:  tl 
amendment.  The  most  recent  illustrai;  .n 
of  this  point  was  the  1964  ratification  of  the 
24th  amendment  to  abolish  State  poll  taxes 
in  Federal  elections. 

As  cartoonist  Conrad  cleverly  indicates  it- 
low,  a  voting  rights  bill  may  founder  in  a 
filibuster  or  in  the  courts,  to  the  delight  ,.ri 
southern  segregationists,  unless  these  obje.- 
tionable  provisions  are  removed. 

A  sensible  new  approach  is  provided  ii.  a 
voting  rights  bill  sponsored  by  more  t!.  n 
50  House  Republicans,  Including  Beprese;.-. 
ative  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.,  of  .e 
Rochester  area. 

It  would  set  up  Federal  registrars  to  c  - 
force  Negro  voting  rights  in  any  State  r 
political  subdivision  if  as  few  as  25  pers^  r.s 
complain  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  tl.;.i 
they  are  qualified  to  vote  but  have  been  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  because  of  race  ..r 
color. 

Tliis  would  establish  a  legal  pattern  of  dis- 
crimination. Other  Negroes  wishing  to  wre 
then  would  be  registered  if  they  simply  ;  ,- 
firmed  their  belief  that  they  would  be  der.ieci 
the  right  to  vote  if  they  applied  to  lo.  il 
authorities. 

As  Representative  Conable  explains  it.  tr.is 
law  would  protect  Negro  voting  rights  in  a-.y 
area  of  the  country,  not  Just  those  with  la:  -p 
Negro  populations  where  States  have  a  par- 
ticularly bad  record  of  discrimination. 

It  would  rest  Federal  action  on  the  so;  id 
legal  foundation  of  complaints,  not  on  s;  - 
tistics  subject  to  controversial  interpret  .- 
tion. 

The  GOP  bill  would  make  a  sixth-gr.cie 
education  satisfactory  proof  of  literacy.  Ai  d 
it  would  rule  out  voting  qualifications  whi.  h 
provide  that  would-be  voters  must  have  n 
voucher  from  another  registered  voter. 

But  such  other  State-imposed  qualiilr  - 
tions  as  residence  or  ability  to  read  and  wn  e 
would  be  preserved  by  Federal  registr.,: 
provided  they  could  be  applied  equally  to  .■.:! 
voters  and  did  not  discriminate  again^' 
Negroes. 

Republican-sponsored  bUls  don't  h.,  e 
much  chance  in  today's  Democratic-don  - 
nated  Congress. 

But  if  the  Democratic  congressional  leadi-- 
ship  wants  a  bill  that  will  guarantee  vot;;  :: 
rights  while  avoiding  constitutional  pitfa 
and  assuring  responsible  voting,  it  shoul'i 
adopt  the  principles  of  the  Republican  •=' 
substitute  legislation. 

If  in  an  emotional  stampede.  Congress  r.L- 
cepts  an  everything-but-the-kitchen-sirK 
approach,  it  may  wind  up  with  a  bill  t}i.  : 
could  do  more  harm  than  good  In  solving  •'  '-■ 
voting  rights  problem. 
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Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ai- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  Uu 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

If  I  Were  the  Devil 
(An  excerpt   from  a  sermon  entitled    'Fc:: 

Foundations  of  Freedom,"  by  Rev.  Kennc   ■ 

W.   Sollitt,    minister   of   the   First   Bapi:  • 

Church,  Midland,  Mich.) 


It  I  were  the  DevU  and  wanted  to  turn 
American  into  a  Communist  hell.  I  think  I 
would  do  something  like  this: 

I  would  cultivate  among  the  people  the 
ide.t  that  the  individual  is  nothing,  the  in- 
discriminate mass  of  people  everything.  I 
would  also  seek  the  convince  Americans  that 
God  and  Christian  ethics  and  an  honest  de- 
sire to  make  one's  way  in  the  world  are  old 
fasiiioned. 

I  would  get  elected  to  office  on  the  promise 
of  helping  everybody  at  someone  else's  ex- 
pense. 

Then  I'd  treat  the  Constitution  as  a  sort 
of  haiidbook  on  the  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment to  be  referred  to  only  if  it  served  my 
purpose. 

I  would  increase  the  size  and  scope  of 
government  in  every  way  possible,  going  into 
every  conceivable  business  in  competition 
wiih  established  enterprises,  paying  the 
Slate's  business  losses  out  of  the  treasury. 
I  -would  try  to  keep  hidden  how  this  could 
lend  at  the  right  time  to  the  nationalization 
of  industry. 

I  would  thus  create  a  government  strong 
en.'Ugh  to  give  its  citizens  everything  they 
want.  Thus  I  could  create  a  government 
strong  enough  to  take  from  them  everything 
they  have. 

By  a  combination  of  inflation  and  taxes  I 
would  rob  the  very  people  I  pretended  to 
help  until,  if  they  ever  should  want  to  re- 
turn to  freedom,  they  couldn't — but  would 
be  dependent  on  the  state. 

Next.  I  would  gradually  raise  taxes  to  100 
percent  of  income  (we  are  one-third  of  the 
way  now) — so  that  the  state  could  have  it 
all.  Then  I'd  give  back  to  the  people  enough 
to  keep  them  alive  and  little  enough  to  keep 
them  enslaved. 

In  the  meantime  I  would  take  from  those 
who  have  and  give  to  those  who  want  until 
I  killed  the  incentive  of  the  presently  am- 
bitious man  and  satisfied  the  meager  needs 
of  the  rest.  The  police  state  would  then 
be  required  to  make  everybody  work — and 
tho  transformation  of  America  from  a  re- 
piilDlic  to  a  second-rate  Communist  nation 
would  be  complete. 

Do  you  see  in  this  similarities  to  what  we 
hn.  c  been  doing  for  30  years? 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
SnrTiker,  it  is  evident  the  President  is  de- 
termined to  get  his  voting  rights  bill 
through  Congress,  by  whatever  means, 
as  a  punitive  measure  against  the  South. 
Every  effort  to  improve  the  bill  is  being 
thwarted  and  ridiculed  in  most  of  the 
news  media. 

I  hope  the  Congress,  in  at  least  this 
instance,  will  have  the  courage  to  stand 
up  to  White  House  pressure  and  refuse 
to  be  stampeded  into  passing  bad  legis- 
lation. We  should  have  adequate  de- 
bate on  the  bill  and  full  opportunity  to 
amend  it  on  the  floor  if  the  committee 
refuses  to  allow  improvements  before  it 
reaches  us. 

In  the  following  column,  written  by 
Marshall  McNeil,  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers,  the  need  for  a  better  bill 
i>  eloquently  explored: 


Some  of  the  Bad  Features — A  Better  Voting 
Bill   Is   Needed 

(By  Marshall  McNeU) 
Washington. — With  the  Senate  now  de- 
bating the  voting  rights  bUl.  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  means  propvosed  in  It 
for  enforcing  the  95-year-old  guarantees  of 
the  1 5th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  are 
clearly  open  to  argument  and  hopefully,  to 
change. 

Tlie  bill's  terms  are  drastic,  some  think 
the  most  drastic  ever  proposed  to  a  Congress 
by  a  President. 

Btit  after  nearly  a  century  when  constitu- 
tional voting-rights  guarantees  have  been 
evaded,  viol.ited.  or  ignored  in  several  Stat-es, 
mostly  southern,  the  contention  can  be  sus- 
tained that  drastic  means  are  reqiured. 

However,  to  insist  upon  drastic  remedies 
to  correct  old  faults  does  not  mean  they  have 
to  be  unfair,  punitive,  sectional,  or  violative 
of  other  sections  of  the  Constitution. 

Several  sections  of  the  bill  can  be  so  vari- 
ously described. 

There  is  the  provision  which  allows  the 
elimination  of  all  voting  qualifications  in  the 
States,  allowing  persons  who  are  not  required 
to  understand  "any  matter"  to  cast  their  bal- 
lots if  they  are  otherwise  eligible.  For  the 
Federal  Government  thus  to  uphold  the  idea 
that  all  illiterates  are  qualified  electors  is 
clearly  open  to  question. 

There  is  the  provision  that  outlaws  the 
poll  tax  in  State  and  local  elections.  It  is 
most  difficult  to  prove  that  the  poll  tax  has 
been  an  instrument  of  racial  voting  dis- 
crimination; and  if  it  is  not  discriminatory, 
it  cannot  be  outlawed  under  the  15th  amend- 
ment. 

There  is  tiie  provision  which  brings  under 
terms  of  the  bill  any  State  where  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  residents  of  voting  age  were 
registered  voters  last  November  1,  or  less 
than  50  percent  of  such  persons  voted  in  the 
last  presidential  election. 

Irritated  and  frustrated  by  court  delays  in 
earlier  efforts  to  enforce  voting  rights,  the 
administration's  bill,  as  revised  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  is  framed  to  permit  ex- 
ecutive action  to  guarantee  these  rights. 

But  in  so  doing  it  has  conferred  unusual, 
maybe  even  dangerous,  powers  on  a  political 
appointee,  the  U.S.  Attorney  General.  A 
vindictive  man  in  that  Job  might  misuse 
these  unique  new  powers. 

For  these  reasons,  among  others,  the  coun- 
try shotild  welcome  the  Senate  debate  that 
started  Thursday. 

Even  though  66  of  the  100  Senato;:s — 46 
Democrats  and  20  Republicans — are  cospon- 
sors  of  the  measure,  they  should  open  their 
ears  and  minds  to  proposals  for  making  the 
bill  as  fair  as  possible. 

Full  and  free  debate — even  bordering  on 
filibuster,  if  necessary — will  help  to  illumi- 
nate the  issue  and  the  proposed  remedies  to 
the  Nation. 

Then,  after  the  country — and  the  Senate — 
understand  what   it  is  doing,  the  result  is 
most  certain  to  be  a  better  bill. 
And  a  better  biU  is  needed. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
need  for  a  better  understanding  of  the 
cruciai  Issues  of  the  dajr  is  so  essential 
to  the  American  people.  It  Is  gratifying 


to  know  Theodore  Pranik's  award-win- 
ning public  affairs  television  series. 
"Youth  Wants  To  Know,"  is  regularly 
presented  to  the  greater  metropolitan 
area  of  New  York  City  over  WABC-TV. 
It  Is  seen  and  heard  in  other  cities 
throughout  the  country  on  other  com- 
mercial and  educational  stations. 

On  Saturday,  April  3,  Dr.  Albert  Bow- 
ker,  chancellor  of  the  City  University  of 
New  York,  appeared  as  a  guest  on 
"Youth  Wants  To  Know."  The  questions 
and  answers  proved  so  dynamic  and 
spirited  that  I  commend  the  full  text  of 
the  transcript  of  Dr.  Bowker's  appear- 
ance for  reading  by  all  Americans.  The 
frank,  unvarnished  answers  of  Dr. 
Bowker  to  the  student's  penetrating 
questions  on  the  crucial  subject  of  edu- 
cation was  an  enlightening  experience 
for  all. 

The  education  of  America's  young 
people  is  one  of  the  most  critical  issues 
in  the  United  States  and  this  lively  ques- 
tion-and-answer  session  permitted  our 
students,  the  ones  most  deeply  and  di- 
rectly concerned,  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  education  and  their  future  with 
an  expert  in  education. 

Dr.  Bowker  has  an  outstanding  educa- 
tional and  professional  backgroimd. 
Piior  to  becoming  chancellor  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York,  Dr.  Bowker  be- 
gan his  professional  career  as  a  graduate 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  received  his  Ph.  D.  from  Co- 
lumbia University  after  serving  as  a  re- 
search assistant  in  mathematics  and  sta- 
tistics. Dr.  Bowker  was  a  professor  in 
mathematics  and  statistics  at  Stanford 
University  and  served  for  5  years  as  the 
dean  of  the  graduate  division  of  Stan- 
ford University.  His  membership  in  pro- 
fessional, academic,  and  honorary  socie- 
ties is  too  extensive  to  enumerate  in  de- 
tail. Included  among  them  are  past 
president  of  the  American  Statistical  As- 
sociation and  past  president.  Institute  of 
Mathematical  Statistics. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  personal  note 
here.  Theodore  Granik,  who  produces 
"Youth  Wants  To  Know"  for  WABC-TV 
and  for  other  commercial  and  educa- 
tional television  stations,  is,  I  repeat,  an 
old  and  dear  friend  of  mine.  I  was  the 
first  guest  on  his  "American  Forum  of 
the  Air"  37  years  ago,  the  progenitor  of 
"Youth  Wants  To  Know."  On  many  a 
night  Ted  and  I  struggled  to  bring  these 
programs  into  being  and  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  Senate  have  joined  me  in 
recognizing  the  proud  record  created  by 
both  these  programs. 

From  my  vantage  point  of  43  years  in 
Congress,  I  say  to  Ted  and  Dr.  Bowker, 
"Well  done." 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  a  complete  transcript  of  Dr. 
Bowker's  appearance  on  "Youth  Wants 
To  Know": 

Youth  W^ants  To  Know 
(Created  and  produced  by  Theodore  Granik, 

Apr.  3.  1965) 
("Youth   Wants    To    Know"    presents    Dr. 
Albert  Bowker,  chancellor  of  the  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York.) 

Moderator.  "Youth  Wants  To  Know" — tlie 
searching,  provocative  questions  of  today's 
young  people,  created  and  produced  by  Theo- 
dore CranUc. 
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Question.  Dr.  Bowker,  miist  members  of 
college  faculties  publish  or  perish? 

Question.  Dr.  Bowker,  are  American  col- 
leges and  universities  today  adequately  pre- 
paring our  generation  for  the  cybernetic 
revolution? 

Question.  Dr.  Bowker,  how  far  should  the 
ediicators  aUow  free  si>eech  to  go  on  campus? 
MoDEEATOR.  In  Just  a  moment.  Dr.  Albert 
Bowker.  chancellor  of  the  City  University 
of  New  York  will  answer  these  and  other 
penetrating  questions  on  "Youth  Wants  To 
Know." 

(Announcement.) 

Moderator.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  wel- 
come once  again  to  Theodore  Qranlk's 
"Youth  Wants  To  ICnow."  Oiu"  guest  today. 
Dr.  Albert  Bowker,  who  Is  chancellor  of  the 
City  University  of  New  York,  began  his  work 
In  statistics  and  mathematics  as  a  research 
assistant  In  the  math  department  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
where  in  1941  he  received  his  B.S.  degree. 
After  a  Ph.  D.  from  Columbia  University  in 
1949,  Dr.  Bowker  was  consultant  In  the 
Statistical  Engineering  Section  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.  His  profes- 
sional career  also  Includes  classroom  and 
administrative  assignments  at  Stanford 
University,  where  he  was  until  last  year,  dean 
of  the  graduate  division  of  that  university. 
He  Is  now,  as  I  said,  chancellor  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Bowker,  it's  a  pleasure,  sir,  to  welcome 
you  to  "Youth  Wants  To  Know." 

Dr.  Bowker.  Thank  you.  So  far,  I'm  glad 
to  be  here. 

Moderator.  I  said.  sir.  that  you  began  your 
early  work  at  the  Massachxisetts  Institute 
of  Technology  In  the  research  department. 
Actually,  it  b^an  earlier  than  that.  In  Wash- 
ington at  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School,  I 
tmderstand. 

Dr.  Bowker.  That's  right.  I'm  a  local  boy. 
Moderator.  So,  panel,  here  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  ask  Dr.  Bowker  a  little  close 
at  home.  Now  If  we  might,  let's  meet  oxu- 
panel  of  questioners,  and  well  begin  with 
Ted. 

(Panelists:  Ted  Winflcld,  McLean  High 
School;  Parley  Newman.  Yorktown  High; 
Steve  Dansker.  McLean;  Sherrill  Burke,  Mc- 
Lean; Axel  Adamyet,  Yorktown;  Barbara 
Travers,  Yorktovim;  Alice  Justice,  Yorktown; 
Nina  Sara  Brennlngkof,  Yorktown;  Sandy 
Blade.  Yorktown;  Becky  Kibret.  Yorktown; 
George  T>'8on,  Yorktown;  Bob  Hand,  York- 
town.) 

Moderator.  Thank  you,  panel.  Dr.  Bow- 
ker, I  think  it's  interesting  to  note  that  Axel 
Adamyet,  who  said  a  moment  ago  he  was 
from  Yorktown  High  School.  Is  actually,  1 
believe,  an  exchange  student.  Correct. 
Axel? 

Axel  Adamtet.  Yes.  I'm  a  foreign  ex- 
change student  from  West  Germany.  I'm  In 
the  American  field  service  program,  and  I've 
been  here  since  August  last  year. 

Moderator.  Well,  it's  a  pleasure  to  have 
you  on  our  panel,  and  this  Is  yoiu-  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  about  American  education  from 
an  expert. 
Axel  Adamtet.  Thank  you. 
Moderator.  Now  if  we  might,  let's  begin 
our  questioning  of  Dr.  Bowker  with  Alice. 
Question.  Dr.   Bowker,   are  American  col- 
leges and  universities  today  adequately  as- 
suming their  role  of  preparing  our  genera- 
tion  for   the   cybernetic   revolution   in   the 
futiire? 

Dr.  Bowker.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  you 
moan.  Certainly  one  of  the  great  strengths 
and  great  movements  in  American  higher 
education  has  been  the  development  of  tech- 
nology and  science  and  instruction,  partic- 
ularly since  World  War  II.  Whether  we  know 
an  the  social  and  political  implications  of 
these  developments  Is  perhaps  not  so  clear, 
but  It's  certainly  very  much  on  everyone's 
mind. 

Question.  Within  this  cybernetic  revolu- 
tion, do  you  think  we  will  ever  develop  com- 
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puters  that  will  be  capable   of  programing 
other  computers? 

Dr.  Bowker.  Oh  certainly. 

Question.  Is  there  any  poeslbiUty  that  stu- 
dents will  be  assigned  to  colleges  by  com- 
puters? 

Dr.  Bowker.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  by  assigned.  I  think  people  will  go  to 
the  college  of  their  choice,  but  whether  they 
get  in  or  not  may  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  scores,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Question.  How  far  do  you  feel.  Dr.  Bowker. 
that  these  computers  can  go?  You  indicated 
an  afBrmatlve  answer  to  the  fact  that  com- 
puters might  program  computers.  Do  you 
feel  they  will  be  applied  completely  to  edu- 
caUon.  or  wiU  there  still  ba  an  Individual 
element  in  the  system  of  higher  education? 

Dr.  Bowker.  Well  I  hope.  Certainly  a  per- 
son-to-person  relationship  is  critical  in  edu- 
cation. Most  people  think  so.  At  the  same 
time  I  think  there  will  be  a  great  growth  in 
teaching  devices  of  all  sorts,  including  tele- 
vision. I  might  say.  which  has  not  been  as 
yet  fully  realized. 

Question.  Isn't  modern  technology  primar- 
ily applicable  to  the  sclenceE?  Can  it  be 
used  in  the  humanities? 

Dr.  Bowker.  Anything  you  can  learn  by 
rote  you  can  learn  by  machine.  Language  in- 
struction Is  very  susceptible  to  gadgetry. 

Question.  If  this  cybernetic  revolution 
takes  place,  what  will  be  the  use  of  educa- 
tion? 

Dr.  BowTKER.  I  don't  see  anything  in  the 
future  that  is  going  to  replace  the  hunxan 
brain  or  the  htiman  being. 

Question.  Well,  I  mean,  if  nobody  has  to 
work,  why  get  educated?  I  mean,  what  would 
be  the  purpose  of  being  educated  at  all' 

Dr.  Bowker.  Well,  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  that  no  one  has  to  work.  Indeed,  in  a 
certain  sense  education  for  leisiu-e  and  for 
scholarship  might  be  considered  more  im- 
portant than  education  for  specific  vocaUonal 
purposes. 

Question.  Dr.  Bowker,  in  oUr  effort  to  ac- 
celerate the  sciences  and  nuthematics,  do 
you  believe  we  have  neglected  the  human- 
ities? 

Dr.  Bowker.  Well.  I  think  somewhat. 
There's  been  a  good  deal  of  increase  in  lan- 
guages, and  I  would  say  language  instruction 
today  and  competence  is  much  greater  than 
it  was  20  or  30  years  ago  in  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  It  may  seem  strange  to 
you.  And  there's  been  a  tremendous  growth 
in  Interest  in  the  arts  and  music,  and  so 
forth,  in  universities.  The  humanities — ^phi- 
losophy and  literature,  and  ao  forth— have 
not.  I  should  say,  made  the  same  forward 
thrust  as  science  and  Uie  other  fields  have. 

Question.  How  would  cybernetics  affect  the 
relationship  between  science  and  automa- 
tion? 

Dr.  Bowker.  Well.  I  dont  know  quite  what 
you  mean. 

Question.  For  instance,  between  the  biol- 
ogist and  the  engineer. 

Moderator.  How  would  technologic  ad- 
vances affect  that  relationship  between  those 
two  areas?    I  think  that's  what  she  means. 

Dr.  Bowker.  Well,  certainly— well,  not  a 
great  deal — certainly  the  techniques  of  one 
science  now  are  verj-  much  used  In  another, 
and  chemistry  and  a  lot  of  the— for  e.xample, 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects  lor  a 
modem  biologist — the  equipment  that's  com- 
ing along  from  engineers  Is  used  a  lot  in 
medicine  and  biology  today.  But  I  think  that 
although  certain  things  evolve  from  one  dis- 
cipline to  another,  the  actual  pursuit  of 
knowledge  is  Increasingly  specialized.  But 
I  don't  think  we  are  reading  research  scien- 
tists who  are  generalists  very  much. 

Question.  Sir,  getting  back  to  the  human- 
ities and  technological  education,  do  you  be- 
lieve that  a  liberal  arts  education  adequately 
prepares  one  for  a  career  now.  seeing  as  the 
society  has  become  more  and  more  technical? 
Dr.  BowKQ.  I  think — well  that's  a  com- 


plicated question.  Obviously,  no.  and  it 
isn't  Intended  to.  There  are  many  things 
you  can  do  directly  with  a  Uberal  arts  edu- 
cation. But  more  and  more  I  think  pro- 
fessional and  specialized  education  is  being 
put  into  graduate  schools,  or  into  commu- 
nity colleges  for  the  people  who  do  profes- 
sional or  technical  training  short  of  a  4-j-erir 
program. 

Question.  Has  the  President's  request  for  a 
community  college — does  It  reflect  a  na- 
tional trend,  do  you  suppose,  in  education  ' 
Dr.  Bowker.  Well,  yes.  The  President  ha< 
asked  for  a  new  4-year  public  college,  and  a 
new  community  college  in  Washing^:;.. 
D.C.  And  this  is  really  one  of  the  few  are.s 
In  the  country  where  students  are  not  eligi- 
ble for  low-cost  public  education.  I  thi:.>: 
in  general  there's  been  a  big  move  of  Sta''> 
universities  and  State  institutions  ini  o 
cities.  My  own  institution  is  expanding,  bu 
of  course  we've  been  in  New  York  a  hundred 
years.  But  the  University  of  Massachuseti> 
has  Just  gone  into  Boston,  the  University  en 
Wisconsin  into  Milwaukee.  Cleveland  h^^ 
public  education.  This  sector  of  educa- 
tion— the  4-year  public  institution,  and  thf 
community  colleges  are  growing  very  rapid '.y 
la  cities  around  the  cotintry.  And  it's,  )i\ 
my  view,  high  time  that  Washington  h;  d 
such  institutions. 

Moderator.  The  universities  in  New  Yoik 
particularly  your  Institution,  is  unique,  is  ii 
not,  in  the  fact  that  the  citizens  of  Ntv.- 
York  have  free — the  yoiingsters  have  free 
tuition — which  I  don't  think  the  President  . , 
proposing  for  the  District? 

Dr.  Bowker.  WeU,  I  believe  they're  either 
free  or  very  low  cost,  yes.  I  think  the  gen- 
eral trend  Is  to  have  community  coUeg'^ 
very  low  cost  or  free  around  the  country,  aij  ; 
they  are. 

Moderator.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you're  ia- 
volved  right  now  with  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding this  free  tuition  problem? 

Dr.  Bowkeb.  Yes.  Well  of  course  the  crv 
colleges  have  been  tuition  free  for  a  hundrc  l 
years,  and  the  public  colleges  in  the  rest  o: 
the  State  are  now  charging  tuition — a  sm.  .i 
one.  but  still  tuition.  And  this  is  one  of  ti.- 
very  explosive  and  emotional  political  issut  - 
in  New  York.  The  city  government  is  firm:v 
coumiitted  to  a  free  tuition  policy,  and  af: 
of  us  associated  with  that  institution,  an; 
as  you  know,  when  I  say  that  institution,  v.e 
have  10  colleges,  are  firmly  committed  to  u 
But  this  is  one  of  the  controversial  Issuf  s 
in  New  York  State.  It's  more  an  upstat  - 
downstate  argument,  perhaps,  than  anythi;.;; 
else. 

Moderator.  This  doesn't  make  education 
a  bargain  does  it.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Bowker.  No,  certainly  the  standar.;; 
of  these  institutions,  like  City  College,  Hunt-  : 
College,  Queens,  and  so  forth,  Brooklyn,  n;  - 
known  throughout  the  country.  When  I  w. 
a  graduate  dean  I  was  always  glad  to  take  .. 
graduate  of  those  colleges,  I  can  assure  vo 
They're  very — indeed  they  are  the  leadir.  • 
source  of  Ph.  D.'s  in  the  United  States. 

Question.  How  do  the  new  colleges  recruit 
tliclr  teachers  besides  raiding  other  miivt  r- 
slties?     Or  what  attracts  the  new  teacher, 
salaries  or  possibilities  of  research? 

Dr.  Bowker.  I  think  both — salary,  reaso:. - 
able  physical  conditions,  possibilities  of,  " 
not  research,  at  least  a  scholarly  life  of  sor 
sort,  are  important.  Graduate  work  is  o-.-' 
panding  very  rapidly,  and  though  there  .:ia 
some  growing  pains,  we  think  we'll  be  ab:e 
to  man  most  of  the  colleges  planned  wit;; 
competent  faculty.  They  won't  all  be  thp 
best  In  the  country,  of  course. 

Question.  Well,  you  Just  mentioned — A.xci 
Just  mentioned,  as  a  matter  of  fact — the  po.<:- 
sibility  of  new  avenues  of  research  attractiiv- 
new  teachers.  I'm  wondering,  do  colleges 
plan  to  change  their  attitudes — some  of  them 
have  this  attitude  now  that  they  would  be 
more  inclined  to  favor  professors  who  would 
be  resident  professional  scholars  rather  than 
resident  professional  teachers.     What's  tlie 
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pcKssibillty  of  the  latter  thing  opening  up  In 
the  future? 

Dr.  Bowker.  Well  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  issues  that  is  being  debated  very  hotly 
right  now.  Most  institutions,  certainly  all 
those  that  I've  been  associated  with,  and 
thar  would  include  Stanfca-d,  which  ts  a  very 
active  graduate  school,  and  the  City  College 
svstem,  which  is  starting  graduate  work,  but 
i^  primarily  an  undergraduate  institution. 
give  a  lot  of  weight  to  teaching  ability  in 
promotion  and  in  hiring.  I  think  this  whole 
thing  has  been  a  little  bit  exaggerated.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  institutions  which  aspire 
to  become  simultaneously  great  universities 
and  great  colleges  do  have  a  conflict. 

Question.  Federal  aid  and  Federal  sub- 
sidies usually  mean  Federal  regulation  and 
Federal  control.  Do  you  think  that  Increased 
Federal  aid  to  colleges  will  result  in  inter- 
fere :ice  in  college  affairs  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

Dr.  Bowker.  WeU  apparently  they  that 
h.i-.  e  been  established  so  far,  and  they  really 
are  enormous,  if  you  look  at  the  amount  of 
aid  given  to  science,  have  not  tended  to  have 
the  Government  have  much  leverage  or  in- 
ai;.  nee  over  the  colleges.  So  far.  It's  been 
more  the  other  way  around.  I  think.  The 
university  community  has  become  very  influ- 
enial  in  the  Government. 

Moderator.  Dr.  Bowker,  you,  sir,  are  a  stat- 
istician as  I  noted.  Do  you  feel  that  we  can 
be'.ieve  the  statistics  that  we  read  to  the 
effect  that  students — perhaps  these  stu- 
der.t«— win  not  be  able  to  get  into  college 
wiiiin  the  next  10  years,  and  not  receive  an 
education? 

Dr.  Bowker.  Unless  we  expand  fairly  rap- 
idly, there's  going  to  be  a  shortage.  It  de- 
pe:.fis  on  how  many  people  we  think  should 
go  Nowadays  something  on  the  order  of 
hfil:  of  the  high  school  graduates  aim  for 
fur; her  training.  And  in  order  to  keep  up 
that  standard  with  the  growth  In  popula- 
tion, we  have  to  move  pretty  fast  betwten 
now  and  1970.  The  next  2  years  aren't  so 
bad  This  Jvme  is  the  worst  of  all — that's 
ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Moderator.  Wait  until  June  after  next 
p.titel. 

Question.  What  about  the  possibility  of 
making  college  education  tax  deductible  in 
ord'  r  that  more  well  qualified  students  can 
affcrd  to  go  to  college? 

Dr.  Bowker.  Well  I  have  tended  to  favor 
th:  -  but  most  people  don't,  the  argvunent 
be;  _•  that  a  Federal  policy  should  really 
Co:; .  entrate  on  the  lower  economic  group, 
and  that  the  people  that  are  around  worry- 
ir.ET  ;ibout  tax  deductions  are  probably  not 
in  ;'i;-it  group  to  begin  with. 

Question.  Dr.  Bowker,  how  far  should  edu- 
c.u.'rs  allow  free  speech  to  go  on  campus? 

Dr.  Bowker.  Well  I  think  that  most  edu- 
cat  rs  and  college  ofliciaJs  believe  that  stu- 
de:a.s  should  be  given  very  very  wide  latitude 
m  (jiscusslng  any  social  or  political  or  eco- 
r,o:;nc  question.  There  Is  perhapw  less  lati- 
vm"  generally  associated  with  moral  ques- 
tio:  -  And  certainly  freedom  of  speech  on 
'"■■■■ir.iiws  does  not  mean  freedom  to  say  things 
ta      would  not  be  tolerated  off  campus. 

','  lestion.  Doctor,  do  you  think  there  is  a 
n.  :  .1  decay  on  our  campuses  today? 

Ur  Bowker.  No.  No,  I  think  indeed  if 
>^iv     hing  the  student  of  today  is  more  seri- 

0  a    ind  more  purposeful,  perhaps  more  dedl- 
c   t'j  to  study  and  to  social  issues  than  when 

1  'AS  ;i  boy. 

Qaostion.  Doctor,  do  you  feel  that  some  of 
■'•••  demonstrations  and  riots  on  campuses 
t'.  y  are  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
a  ^e  leadership  is  not  closely  involved 
'■:.    ;gh  with  the  students'  affairs? 

i>;a  Bowker.  There's  been  some  failure  of 
C'  :a:nunicatlon  on  some  campuses,  I  think. 
Ta.f  re  is  an  estrangement  of  young  pec^le  as 
•'<: a'sented  both  by  group  activities  and  by 
■^■a  fact  that  a  lot  of  students  move  around 
I'    n  college  to  college  now.     It  seems  to  be 


a  restless  period.     Those  are  some  reasons  I 
think. 

Question.  WeU  I  know  that  one  of  the 
complaints  of  undergraduates  at  many  of  the 
large  universitiee  is  that  their  own  under- 
graduate education  receives  a  certain  deem- 
pliasls  because  of  their  association  with  a 
larger  and  perhaps  more  famous  graduate 
and  professional  schools. 

Dr.  Bowker.  Well  I  don't  think  a  place  like 
Berkeley,  for  example,  has  changed  very  much 
In  20  or  30  years.  It  is  a  big  institution, 
so  is  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  A  student, 
though,  in  an  institution  like  that  tosually 
finds  some  community  of  a  smaller  sort  with 
which  he  vrtll  Identify,  maybe  a  resident's 
group,  maybe  a  club,  a  fraternity,  a  group 
of  majors  in  his  own  department,  and  so 
forth.  And  I  think  that  the  educational 
institutions  today  are  very  much  concerned 
about  building — taking  a  series  of  steps,  so 
that  there  will  be  a  conununity  In  which 
students  will  become  In  more  contact  with 
faculty  and  other  kinds  of  adults. 

Question.  In  general,  sir,  is  the  university 
today  a  mere  brain  factory  or  an  educational 
community? 

Dr.  Bowker.  Well  hopefully  Its  an  educa- 
tional community  of  students  and  faculty. 
As  I  say.  building  a  sense  of  community,  I 
think,  is  one  of  the  difficult  Jobs.  In  our 
institutions,  for  example,  we  don't  have  any 
residencies,  so  we  have  all  kinds  of  steps  that 
we  take  to  build  this  relationship  with  the 
students  when  they're  there  during  the  day. 
In  the  residential  colleges.  In  some  senses,  it's 
easier. 

Question.  Doctor,  do  you  feel  that  con- 
formity is  becoming  a  strong  factor  on  today's 
campuses? 

Dr.  Bowker.  It  doesn't  look  so  to  me. 
Quite  the  reverse. 

Question.  Sir,  are  students  going  to  col- 
lege today  to  receive  an  education  or  are  they 
using  colleges  as  an  employment  agency? 

Dr.  Bowker.  Well,  I  think  some  of  both. 
Certainly  for  any  new  economic  group  in  this 
country,  education  has  been  a  major  source 
of  social  mobility.  And  I  think  the  fact  that 
education  is  so  widespread  does  give  oppor- 
tunities for  poor  people  to  become  profes- 
sionally trained  and  really  to  Improve  them- 
selves. And  that's  an  Important  function. 
Moderator.  Dr.  Bowker,  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's War  on  Poverty  is  involved  with  edu- 
cation. This  seems  to  be  the  core  of  It. 
Do  you  feel  that  higher  education  has  any 
part  to  play  in  helping  these  people  who  are 
supposedly  economically  deprived? 

Dr.  Bowker.  Yes,  really  an  extraordinary 
amount.  In  fact,  I  think  if  you  look  at  the 
California  educational  system  we  can  see 
that  with  the  community  colleges,  junior  col- 
leges, tlie  State  college  and  the  university, 
they  have  extraordinary  importance  in  giving 
opportunity  to  large  numbers  of  people  who 
wouldn't  have  it  in  a  State  which  doesn't 
have  as  big  an  educational  plant. 

Moderator.  It  shouldn't  be  limited,  in 
other  words,  to  vocational  schools  and  such. 
Dr.  Bowker.  No  Indeed. 
Question.  Back  to  this  factor  of  conform- 
ity or  nonconformity  on  campuses.  Is  this 
really  an  unhealthy  factor — the  noncon- 
formity? 

Dr.  Bowker.  No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Question.  Dr.  Bowker,  you  said  that  morals 
were  not  declining.  And  If  not,  why  Is 
everybody  screaming  so  much  about  it  "and 
why  are  all  these  articles  being  written,  and 
this  sort  of  thing? 

Dr.  Bowkeb.  I  think  that  every  generation 
has  said  that  the  younger  generation  is  going 
to  the  dogs,  and  this  has  been  true  since 
Roman  times.  This  Is  a  standard  fact  of 
life. 

Question.  WeU  one  thing  here,  I  don't 
think  morals  is  as  pressing  a  problem,  I 
think — I  know  my  parents  don't — as  the 
fact  that  students  are  having  more  and  more 
difficulty   in   getting   into   college.     I'd    like 


to  know,  how  can  a  large  university,  such  as 
your  own  expand  their  faculties  to  accommo- 
date the  growing  numbers  of  students  who 
seek  admission,  and  yet  keep  their  campuses 
from  losing  a  personal  touch  which  is  vital 
to  students  environment? 

Dr.  Bowker.  Well,  of  course,  we  don't  have 
one  single  large '  campus.  We  have  10 
campuses,  and  our  biggest  college — City 
College — Is  about  approaching  what  we  con- 
sider the  optimiun.  One  thing  we  intend  to 
do  is  try  to  start  additional  institutions  fSLSt 
enough  to  keep  the  scale  in  human  terms. 
In  a  lot  of  places — the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, for  example,  is  experimenting  with  all 
kinds  of  things — house  plans,  faculty  asso- 
ciates, and  a  number  of  devices.  In  order  to 
try  and  keep  the  communication  up. 

Question.  Doctor,  do  you  feel  that  the  re- 
cent demonstrations,  such  as  the  one  at 
Berkeley,  give  the  students  a  powerftU 
weapon  of  intimidation  to  gain  whatever 
they  want  from  the  administration  of  the 
coUege? 

Dr.  Bowker.  Well,  no  administration  is 
terribly  happy  with  large  demonstrations  like 
that.  I  think  certain  things  were  gained  by 
the  students  there.  I  doubt  if  there's  much 
more  to  be  gained  by  thJs  technique. 

Question.  Sir,  what  are  the  most  Important 
problems  considered  by  the  administration 
and  the  faculty  of  a  college  when  faced  by  a 
demonstration  such  as  Just  happened  in 
Berkeley? 

Dr.  Bowker.  Well,  I  think  first  to  see  if  the 
demonstration  does  focus  around  a  legiti- 
mate issue.  I  think  most  people  fe^  the 
big  faUure  has  been  to  keep  the  channels  of 
communication  open  with  the  srtudents,  so 
that  issues  such  as  the  issue  which  started 
that  riot — the  banning  of  political  demon- 
strations from  inside  the  gate — would  not 
reach  riot  proportions  before  they  were  re- 
solved and  discussed.  I  think  that  is  per- 
haps the  main  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
that    particular   incident. 

Question.  Sir,  as  evidenced  by  the  Berkeley 
demonstrations,  would  you  say  that  the  stu- 
dents today  have  too  many  liberties  and 
that  It's  causing  the  detriment  of  their  own 
education? 

Dr.  Bowker.  Well.  I  think  Berkeley  was 
hurt  by  that.  But  I  wouldn't  say  that  was 
a  general  proposition. 

Question.  Dr.  Bowker,  do  you  approve  of 
the  honor  system,  such  as  they  have  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy? 

Dr.  Bowker.  No,  I've  never  been  very  en- 
thusiastic about  that. 

Moderator.  We  have  one  honor,  excuse  me. 
Bob,  that  we  always  have  to  adhere  to  and 
that's  time.  Dr.  Bowker,  and  our  time  is 
almost  up,  but  we  will  have  time  for  a  few 
more  questions,  panel,  in  Just  a  moment 
right  after  this  message. 
( Announcement. ) 

Moderator.  Dr.  Bowker,  we  do  have  a 
couple  of  mintites  for  some  more  questions, 
and  I  know  there  are  some.  Steve,  I  think 
you  had  one. 

Question.  Dr.  Bowker,  I  asked  you  at  the 
beginning  of  the  program  a  question.  Must 
members  of  college  faculties  publish  or 
perish? 

Dr.  Bowker.  Well.  In  the  trade  we  say  we 
think  the  big  problem  is  most  of  them  don't 
do  either. 

Question.  What  about  foreign  students? 
Are  you  in  favor  of  more  foreign  students  In 
the  United  States  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities? 

Dr.  Bowker.  Yes.  I  think  they  have  a  grreat 
value.  Perhaps  they  should  be  wider 
spread.  They  tend  to  concentrate  in  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  institutions. 

Question.  Sir,  would  yov  like  to  see  the 
Federal  Government  take  a  more  active  role 
in  education? 

Dr.  Bowker  W^ell,  I  think  It's  Inevitable, 
if  we're  to  have  the  kind  of  educational  sys- 
tem   we   have   here,    largely   because   of   the 
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limited  taxing  ability  of  States,  and  tlie 
better  taxing  ability  of  tbe  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

Question.  Sir,  what  would  you  do  about 
aid  to  foreign  students?  I  believe  there  was 
an  incident  in  which  students  from  Iceland 
were  going  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  higher 
education  because  they  could  not  pay  the 
cost  of  going  to  school  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  BowKES.  Well  there  are  a  good  many 
thousands  of  them  here.  I  wasnt  aware  that 
their  financial  support  was  a  critical  prob- 
lem. But  certainly  we  have  many  programs 
tbat  support  tbem.  Tbey  probably  co\ild 
stand  some  expansion. 

Question.  Sir,  dont  you  feel  that  we 
should  take  care  of  our  people  at  home  first, 
perhaps  work  more  on  financing  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  in  this  country,  to  our 
xinderprlvtleged  in  this  respect,  before  we  go 
overseas  to  belp  out  more? 

Dr.  BowKER.  Probably  you're  right,  it 
should  be  given  higher  priority  than  it  has 
been  given.  Yet  there  are  great  benefits,  I 
think,  to  education  in  associating  with  people 
of  different  cult\u«s. 

Question.  Dr.  Bowker,  as  a  mathematician, 
would  you  explain  the  difference  between  tbe 
old  mathematics  and  the  new  mathematics 
now  being  taught  in  high  school? 

Dr.  BowKZs.  Yes.  I  think  the  new  math- 
ematics is  more  general  and  has  much  more 
the  sense  of  mathematics.  The  older  math- 
ematics was  more  rote  and  drill. 

Question.  Sir,  do  you  feel  that  the  scho- 
lastic and  social  pressures  in  college  today 
are  such  that  the  average  or  below  average 
student  is  forced  to  cheat  to  succeed? 

Dr.  BowKEx.  No.  But  this  is  one  of  my 
reasons  for  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  honor 
system. 

Moderator.  Dr.  Bowker,  sir,  it's  been  a 
pleasure.  It's  been  a  very  quick  half  hour 
and  a  most  interesting  one.  Thank  you  for 
being  our  guest. 

Dr.  BowKZR.  Thank  you. 

Moderator.  Thank  you  sir,  and  to  you 
panel  for  some  interesting  questions,  and 
you  ladles  and  gentlemen  for  being  with  ws. 
This  is  Bob  Johnson  inviting  you  to  Join  us 
next  week  at  this  time  for  "Youth  Wants  To 
Know." 


Cornell  UniTersity — ^A  Symbol  of 
Cooperation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF  KEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  28.  196S 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
graduate  of  Cornell  University  and  of  Its 
Law  School,  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
especial  pride  to  me  that,  for  the  past 
2  yeaxs  since  congressional  redistricting 
in  New  York,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  representing  Tompkins  County, 
(N.Y.) ,  and,  thus,  the  Cornell  community 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  was  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that 
I  noted  the  following  editorial  comment- 
ing upon  Cornell's  centennial  year  as  set 
forth  in  the  New  York  Times  edition  for 
Tuesday,  April  27,  which— under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material — is  hereinafter  set 
forth: 

Cornell  at  100 

Cornell  University,  which  received  Its  char- 
ter 100  years  ago  today,  has  marked  its  cen- 
tennial year  by  underlining  Its  conunltment 


to,  and  Involvement  in,  the  fun  range  of  in- 
tellectual endeavor.  Earlier  In  the  year  the 
focus  was  on  tbe  arts,  when  ComeU  took  over 
Lincoln  Center  in  this  city  for  an  entire  week 
of  performances  and  discussion;  this  week,  on 
the  Ithaca  campus,  leading  scholars  will  ap- 
praise the  contemporary  world's  reliance  on 
the  natural  sciences,  the  sodal  sciences,  and 
the  humanities. 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  Vatlon's  growing 
maturity  that  hundred-year  anniversaries 
of  its  universities  are  getting  to  be  less  than 
extraordinary  occasions,  although  few  have 
been  marked  by  the  special  quality  of  Cor- 
nell's celebration.  What  gives  this  observ- 
ance extra  significance  is  the  place  occupied 
by  Cornell  in  America's  educational  history. 

ComeU  is  Ivy  League,  the  trademark  of 
higher  education's  exclusive  sector;  but  it 
la  also  a  land-grant  institution.  It  Is  thus  a 
participant  In  the  homegrown  tradition 
which  represents  American  laith  In  the  uni- 
versity's capacity  to  serve  intellectual  as 
well  as  pragmatic  ends  of  the  open  society. 
Although  the  amount  of  land-grant  money 
was  small,  it  made  Cornell  a  partner  In  that 
great  enterprise  out  of  which  the  State  uni- 
versity systems  were  also  born. 

Today  the  Ithaca  campus  combines  the 
best  of  private  university  development  with 
units  of  the  State  University  of  New  York. 
Thus  Cornell  stands  as  a  symbol  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  American  systems  of  private 
and  public  higher  education. 


National  Volanteer  Fireman's  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOa  T.  BROYHILL 

or  viRGzmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28, 1965 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Sp^ker,  I  have  just  been  informed  by 
the  city  manager  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  In 
my  congressional  district,  that  the  Alex- 
andria City  Council  has  ofiBcially  ex- 
pressed its  approval  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 350,  which  would  provide  for 
authorization  for  the  President  to  pro- 
Claim  the  week  beginning  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  August  as  "National  Volun- 
teer Fireman's  Week."  I  am  pleased  to 
include  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Alexan- 
dria city  manager's  letter  to  me,  as  well 
as  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  city 
council.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  com- 
munities across  ^the  Nation  will  join 
Alexandria  In  this  effort  to  honor  some 
of  America's  unsung  heroes : 

Alexamdria.  Va.. 

April  21,  1965. 
Clebk   of    the   House    of    EEPBESErrrATiVES, 
Washington,  D.C 

Deab  Sir:  I  am  pleased  to  forward  to  you 
the  enclosed  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted 
on  April  13,  1965,  by  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Alexandria.  Va.,  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  350  which  authorized  and 
requested  the  President  to  proclaim  the  week 
beginning  on  the  first  Sunday  In  August  of 
each  year  as  "National  Volunteer  Fireman's 
Week." 

Sincerely. 

Albert   M    Hair,  Jr.. 

City  Manager. 

Resolution  or  ih«  Cttt  Council  of  tbk 
CiTT  or  Alxxandru,  Va. 
Whereas  Alexandria  has  long  had  the  serv- 
ices of  volunteer  firemen  who  have  made  val- 


uable contrlbutlon«  In  preventing  and  fight- 
ing fires;  and 

Whereas  Alexandria  is  known  for  its  his- 
toric interest  in  firefighting  equipment  and 
in  volimteer  fire  companiea.  particularly 
since  George  Washington  organized  a  volua- 
teer  fire  company  in  Alexandria;  and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Joix  T.  Broykill, 
Congressman  from  Virginia,  has  Introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  350  which  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  beginning  on  the  first  Sunday  Ui  Au- 
gust of  each  year  as  "National  Volunieer 
Fireman's   Week":   Now,   therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Council  of  AUx- 
andria,  Va.,  does  hereby  endorse  the  Hi; use 
Joint  Resolution  350,  introduced  by  the  Hon- 
orable Joel  T.  Bbothill,  requesting  that  the 
President  proclaim  the  week  beginning  on 
the  first  Stmday  in  August  of  each  year  as 
"National  Volunteer  Fireman's  Week"  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  unselfishness  and  devotion  to 
duty  of  the  volunteer  firemen  of  the  United 
States  in  protecting  lives  and  property  ui 
their  communities;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  city  clerk  of  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  Va.,  be  directed  to  send  a  ccr- 
tified  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Clerk 
0(f  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  Kith 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  oxa  Lord  196" 
Frank  E.  Mann, 

Mayor 
(On  behalf  of  the  City  Council 
of  Alexandria,  Vn 

Attest: 

Patsy  Altizer, 

Cler'- 


Address  of  Massachiuetts  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Edward  W.  Brooke  Before  the  Na- 
tional Press  Clnb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   ICASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28, 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  noon. 
the  distinguished  attorney  general  of 
Massachusetts,  Edward  W.  Brooke,  ad- 
dressed the  National  Press  Club.  He 
gave  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  foi  'Ji- 
right  analyses  of  the  current  political 
situation  that  I  have  heard. 

The  attorney  general,  who  must  be 
ranked  among  the  Nation's  leading  ijo- 
litical  figures,  pointed  out  that  the  real 
loss  in  the  1964  election  was  not  to  the 
Republican  Party,  but  to  the  American 
people  because  of  the  failure  of  that  cam- 
paign to  provide  a  meaningful  debate  of 
Issues. 

He  pointed  out  that  we  are  paying  for 
what  he  called  "our  fling  for  the  sake  of 
the  American  political  neurosis"  in  terms 
of  vacillation  and  lack  of  clarity  In  our 
current  policies. 

I  think  that  every  thinking  American 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  read  At- 
torney General  Brooke's  superb  address 
and  for  that  purpose,  I  wish  to  include 
the  text  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Address  of  lilASSACHirsETTS  Attornet  Gln- 

laiAL  Edward  W.  Brooke,  Before  National 

Press  Club,  Washington,  D.C,   Aprii   28, 

1965 

"After  the  fall"  of  the  GOP  last  November. 
"the  winter  of  our  despair"  was  filled  v,itli 
analysis,  psychoanalysis,  dissection,  and  di- 
agnosis, studies  in  depth,  critiques,  6ur\iys. 


'April  28y  1965 
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polls,  research  reports,  factfinding,  one-man 
and  any-man  opinions,  searching  looks  which 
were  meant  to  penetrate  and  describe  what 
tias  been  called,  from  time  to  time,  "the 
agony  of  the  GOP,"  "a  party  in  crisis,"  "the 
GOP  struggle  for  survival,"  "dialectic  Re- 
publicanism," "the  Republican  election 
trauma,"  "can  the  elephant  forget?"  and  the 
■Republicans  after  the  debacle,"  with  each 
report  usually  coming  to  the  brilliant  con- 
clusion that  the  Republican  Party  was  in  a 
bii  of  a  mess. 

As  a  Republican,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  aU  of  tbose  wtio  con- 
tributed in  sucb  a  thougntful  and  weU  mean- 
ing way  to  starting  us  off  on  the  long  road 
back  and  if  they  have  run  out  of  salt  for  our 
wounds.  I  would  be  glad  to  replenish  their 
supply. 

I  am  not  trying  to  minimize  the  extent  of 
rei'.anking  and  tUe  tough  policy  and  leader- 
siiip  decisions  tbat  will  be  necessary  for  the 
GOF  to  win  elections  again.  It's  not  every 
rear  that  a  party  loses  over  500  seats  in 
State  leglslatvu-es  across  the  Nation  along 
with  key  Senate  and  House  seats. 

But  I  do  not  foresee  the  1964  Goldwater 
candidacy  as  the  RepubUceui's  albatross,  rele- 
gating the  party  to  minority  status  for  years 
to  come.  Neither  do  I  believe  it  represented 
a  strictly  indigeno\is  attitude  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

The  American  concept  of  conservatism  is 
nr  ■  confined  to  one  political  party.  The  par- 
ticular attitude  which  dominated  the  1964 
Republican  Convention  has  lain  under  the 
surface  of  American  political  activity  for 
20  vears,  since  the  inception  of  the  cold  war. 

I:  lias  been  the  reservoir  of  frxistration  re- 
sulting from  otir  necessary  international  role, 
and  the  repository  of  fear,  mistrust,  and  in- 
sectirity  which  are  products  of  the  social  and 
economic   adjustments   since   the   war. 

If  the  election  was  supposed  to  offer  a 
choice,  it  was  20  years  too  late,  and  if  we 
wauted  the  candidates  to  embody  that  choice, 
the  American  public  missed  its  chance  in 
19cJ  when  it  failed  to  match  Adlal  Steven- 
son and  Robert  A.  Taft,  two  articulate  repre- 
se!.t,itives  of  opposing  phUosophies. 

The  ix>ssibllity  of  a  liberal-conservative 
coMirontatlon  passed  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous  and  1964  witnessed  a  campaign 
bin.^d  as  a  great  confrontation  of  America's 
past  with  its  future,  between  two  men  who 
we.-.?  probably  personally  in  more  general 
asr.-ement  on  more  issues  than  any  two  op- 
pos.iig  candidates  in  recent  history. 

Frankly,  I  am  less  concerned  about  the 
supposed  "cost"  of  this  election  to  the  Re- 
pu'>;ican  Party  than  I  am  about  its  cost  to 
th?  .\merican  people. 

!•  deprived  us  of  the  necessary  and  serious 
exc;:ange  of  views  on  the  alternative  ways  of  ^ 
(ie.;l;ng  with  the  difficult  problems  this  coun-/ 
i-^-  faces,  both  at  tiome  and  abroad;  of  ex- 
plo.'ing  the  meaning  and  extent  of  our  In- 
voi.ement  in  South  Vietnam;  of  debating 
and  examining  the  proposed  programs  to 
eradicate  poverty,  to  provide  medical  care 
for  the  aged,  aid  to  public,  private,  and  paro- 
chial school  education  and  the  m3nriad  other 
problems  that  majorities  of  both  parties  rec- 
og:  .ze  and  are  oonamltted  to  resolve. 

l:i  short,  the  American  people  were  de- 
prr.ed  of  the  opportunity  to  Judge  a  cam- 
paign that  bore  some  relation  to  the  real 
wcr.d  and  its  very  real  problems. 

I:i>tead,  we  watched  TV  spots  with  people 
tc„:;:ig  up  their  social  seciu-ity  cards;  the 
projected  image  of  a  choice  between  good 
and  evil,  black  and  white,  war  and  peace — 
r.o;  that  it  wasn't  ripe  for  presentation 
a^oiig  those  lines  and  the  obvious  image  for 
the  party  in  power  to  exploit,  but  what  was 
the  resiUt  after  the  Nation  went  through  the 
melons  of  registering  their  choice.  What 
^' is  the  result  after  the  computers  predicted 
^'-e  winner  within  one-tenth  of  1  percent 


The  administration,  the  Inctmibent,  had 
not  l>een  put  to  a  test;  he  had  not  been  chal- 
lenged; be  did  not  have  to  defend  the  poU- 
cies  and  programs  he  had  set  before  the  Na- 
tion and  was  proposing  for  the  future. 
What  did  he  have  to  defend  them  against? 
His  program  for  aid  to  education  against  no 
program?  His  background  as  a  leader  in 
civil  rights  against  that  of  his  opponent? 

We  did  not  learn  very  much  about  tbe  way 
the  President  would  react  under  the  pres- 
sure of  an  articulate  and  well-directed  oppo- 
sition to  whom  the  public  was  listening  and 
to  whom  he  would  be  expected  to  reply. 

Discussion  of  the  whole  area  of  foreign  pol- 
icy took  place  under  a  mushroom  cloud 
which  prevented  the  public  from  giving  seri- 
ous consideration  to  what  else  the  President 
niust  do  besides  refrain  from  "pushing  the 
button." 

We  are  facing  some  of  the  consequences  of 
the  lack  of  public  debate  in  this  area  right 
now.  The  public  was  ill  informed  and  un- 
prepared for  our  present  policy  in  Vietnam 
and  the  temper  of  the  man  who  Is  directing 
it.  The  campaign  was  supposed  to  have 
been  between  a  dove  and  a  hawk.  The  dove 
won.  So,  what's  he  doing  acting  like  a 
hawk? 

The  campaign  distorted  the  issues  and  the 
candidates,  and  in  the  end,  not  only  did 
Goldwater  lose,  but  Johnson  lost  and  the 
American  people  lost.  Why?  Because  the 
presidential  process  failed  to  work.  It 
failed  to  force  a  presidential  candidate  to 
win  the  Presidency.  It  was  left  to  Miti  by 
default  and  we  didn't  accvu^tely  Judge  the 
man  who  won. 

Our  fling  for  the  sake  of  the  American 
political  neurosis  cost  us  more  than  the  elec- 
tion and  I  am  more  distressed  by  that  than 
anjthing  else. 

In  terms  of  practical  politics,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  need  not  ask  of  Goldwater  and 
the  ensuing  election  disaster.  In  the  words 
of  an  old  popular  song,  "Is  you  is,  or  Is  you 
ain't  my  baby?"  It's  our  baby,  all  right,  al- 
though many  of  us  question  the  parentage. 

At  least  there  is  one  thing  up>on  which  all 
Republicans  can  agree,  and  that  is  that  the 
party's  major  task  between  now  and  the 
1966  congressional  elections  Is  to  project  a 
positive  Republican  Image  in  keeping  with 
the  true  traditions  of  the  party. 

In  18  months  the  Republican  Party  will 
again  face  the  electorate,  and  we  must  face 
the  electorate  with  a  constructive  record  of 
accomplishment. 

I  suggest  with  pride  that  the  Republican 
congressional  delegation  has  distinguished 
itself  in  the  two  critical  areas  of  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  with  honor  and  good  Judg- 
ment. 

Senator  Dirksen  and  Representatives  Ford 
and  McCtTLLocH  have  played  and  are  playing 
an  admirable  role  in  the  effort  to  write  an 
effective  and  problem-solving  voting  rights 
bill. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  Republican 
congressional  delegation  has  given  loyal  and 
valuable  assistance  to  the  President  in  re- 
gard to  the  crisis  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  matter  of  foreign  p>ollcy  our  re- 
sponsibility as  Republicans,  as  the  loyal  op- 
position. Is  a  particvaarly  Important  one  and 
a  particularly  delicate  one. 

The  Republican  Party  hae  a  special  obliga- 
tion in  the  Vietnam  crisis  and  In  all  other 
foreign  policy  crises  to  Insist  that  the  minor- 
ity voice,  the  voice  which  challenges  ad- 
ministration policy  is  heard. 

If  there  Is  anything  that  Is  more  troubling 
than  the  problem  of  Vietnam  Itself,  and  the 
role  of  the  United  States  In  Vietnam,  It  Is 
the  increasingly  hysterical  and  thoughtless 
tone  which  has  characterized  public  discus- 
sion about  Vietnam. 

I  think,  in  such  a  crisis,  that  the  minority 
party,  the  R^ublican  Party  must  be  the  xm- 
deviatlng  ally  of  the  press  as  you  and  your 


good  intentions,  or  tbe  ability  at 
charged  with  the  execution  of  U.S.  policy  tat 
Vietnam  to  remind  them  and  the  Nation  ttiat 
the  public  and  the  minority  party  also  bar* 
a  vital  role  to  play  In  this  crisis. 

All  need  to  know  the  plain  truth  about 
what  is  happening  In  Vietnam..  We  need  to 
know  the  good  news  and  the  bad  news.  W* 
need  to  know  otir  strengths  and  our  weak- 
nesses. 

When  overzealous,  oversensitive  men — 
civilian  or  military — attempt  to  Impose  a 
news  blackout  from  Vietnam,  try  to  concecd 
what  is  happening  there  and  elsewhere  in 
southeast  Asia,  I  submit  that  the  Republican 
Party  has  the  responsibility  to  speak  out 
loudly  and  clearly  in  favor  of  your  right  to 
gather  the  facts  and  the  public's  right  to 
know  them. 

A  party  that  controls  neither  the  White 
House  nor  the  Congress  is  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion to  take  the  lead  in  offering  new  Ideas 
and  programs  to  deal  with,  such  problems  as 
health,  housing,  education,  transportation; 
the  increasingly  Important  and  complex 
problems  of  our  growing  lu-ban  centers. 

A  party's  programs  and  goals  in  these  areas 
are  formtilated  at  its  convention  and  ham- 
mered into  its  platform. 

Unforttmately  the  Republican  Party's  1964 
platform  committee  and  lits  product  did  not 
Impress  ujwn  the  American  public  the  com- 
mitment and  resolve  of  the  party  as  a  whole; 
to  devise  thoughtful  and  effective  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  in  these  areas. 

This  lack  of  a  realistic  and  meaningful 
action  x>rogram  for  the  party  is  the  major 
obstacle  to  otu*  presenting  the  Bepublicao 
Party  to  the  American  people  In  1966  as  a 
serious  alternative  to  those  presently  In 
power. 

When  I  was  asked  by  reporters  on  election 
night,  what  I  thought  might  be  done  to  be- 
gin to  overcome  the  dlsasterous  defeat  wa 
had  suffered,  I  suggested  then,  and  still  be- 
lieve, that,  it  was  important  to  hold  a  na- 
tionsd  Republican  convention  or  oonlerence. 
In  this  off  year,  to  formulate  a  sound  Repub- 
lican position  on  the  host  of  foreign  and 
domestic  problems  which  confront  the  Na- 
tion. 

There  is  precedent  for  such  an  off  year 
conference  in  both  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Party. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  conference  of 
this  nature  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
chystallizing  both  leadovhlp  and  policy 
within  the  party,  giving  new  direction  and 
vigor  to  otu-  coming  election  efforts. 

It  has  been  asked,  "what  good  is  a  political 
party  unless  It  is  serving  some  great  national 
purpose?" 

Out  of  power  the  Republican  Party  must 
be  an  articiilate  aind  informed  opposition 
and  when  we  assume  national  leadership  the 
party  must  ptirsue  our  goals  at  home  and 
abroad  with  programs  that  show  a  deep  con- 
cern for  the  Individual.  If  the  Democrats 
call  themselves  the  party  of  the  people,  then 
we  are  the  party  of  the  Indlvidital,  concerned 
with  the  place  and  dignity  of  man;  his  rights 
and  his  welfare,  his  future  in  a  free  society. 
A  party  demonstrating  this  concern  will  de- 
serve the  support  of  the  American  people.  A 
party  demonstrating  this  concern  will  win 
the  support  of  the  American  people. 


The  Growing  Threat  of  Soviet  Seapower 


ac(i:racy  10  minutes  after  the  polls  closed?      colleagues  seek  to  supply  the  Nation  with  the 

>Vh  xt  had  happened,  or  rather  what  had  not     facts  about  Vietnam. 

h.ip:)ened?  it  is  no  reflection  on  the  good  faith,  the 
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Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1965  annual  report  of  the  Shipbuilders 
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Council  of  America  carries  a  most  in- 
teresting and  revealing  article  entitled 
"The  Growing  Threat  of  Soviet  Sea- 
power." 

I  recommend  a  close  analysis  of  this 
succinct  article  to  each  of  my  colleagues 
for  I  feel  we  have  been  lax  in  recognizing 
the  significance  of  Russia's  advances: 
The  Gsownrc  Threat  of  Soviet  Seapower 
Also  included  In  last  year's  report  was  an 
official  assessment  of  the  condition  of  the 
U.S.-flag  merchant  fleet  prepared  by  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operation  (Logistics) . 
This  showed  that  our  merchant  fleet  is  in 
even  more  critical  shape  than  the  naval  fleet. 
Over  90  percent  of  the  dry-cargo  ships  and  55 
percent  of  the  tankers  in  the  fleet  wlU 
shortly  reach  the  end  of  their  economic  lives 
simultaneously.  There  has  been  no  improve- 
ment in  this  situation. 

In  addition,  the  active  fleet,  which  num- 
bered 1,950  ships  totaling  22.4  million  dead- 
weight tons  In  1951,  has  contracted  steadily 
and  now  is  composed  of  only  900  ships  aggre- 
gating 13  million  tons. 

Any  significant  improvement  of  the  future 
outlook  for  the  private  shipyards  must  await 
official  recognition  of  the  deteriorated  state 
of  this  Nation's  seapower  resources.  This  day 
of  reckoning  cannot  be  delayed  or  postponed 
much  longer.    Time  is  running  out. 

Budgetary  expediencies  adopted  tor  too 
many  previous  years  account  for  the  alarm- 
ing block  obsolescence  problems  which  now 
aflflict  our  naval  and  merchant  fleets.  Our 
shortsighted  policies  also  have  taken  their 
toll  on  the  private  shipyard  Industry,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  18  private  shipyards 
have  been  forced  to  close  their  gates  per- 
manently during  the  past  10  years. 

Of  necessity,  our  national  planners  ulti- 
mately will  have  to  face  up  to  the  block 
obsolescence  or  this  Nation  will  lose  its  sea 
power  capability  by  default.  We  believe  the 
former  alternative  will  prevail.  Hopefully, 
the  required  remedial  action  virlll  be  taken 
before  further  contraction  in  the  size  of  the 
private  shipyard  Industry  occurs. 

The  sharp  contrast  in  the  priorities  which 
Russia  and  the  United  States  have  assigned 
to  seapower  again  was  all  too  evident  during 
1964. 

Russia's  naval  strength  continued  to  grow 
and  her  enormoxis  merchant  fleet  expansion 
program  was  further  accelerated.  In  this 
country  a  welcome  increase  in  naval  ship  con- 
struction occurred.  However,  the  voliune  of 
new  orders  fell  far  short  of  the  level  required 
to  prevent  further  magnification  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  fleet's  alarming  block  obsolescence 
problem.  The  construction  of  merchant 
ships,  as  has  been  noted,  continued  at  such 
a  low  level  that  the  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive deficiencies  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  were  further  accentuated. 

As  a  naval  power,  Riissia  Is  second  only  to 
the  United  States.  The  U.S.  Navy's  fleet  is 
better  balanced  and  possesses  more  versatile 
striking  power.  Russia,  whose  naval  stratgey 
stresses  the  submarine  as  the  major  element 
of  her  fleet  strength,  boasts  the  largest  sub- 
marine fleet  in  the  world.  "Janes  Fighting 
Ships,"  the  authoritative  naval  Journal,  says 
the  U.S.SJl.  fleet  comprises  more  than  430 
submarines— a  growing  nxunber  of  which  are 
nuclear-powered  attack  and  missile -firing 
types.  The  U.S.  Navy  has  only  175  sub- 
marines, of  which  51  are  nuclear-powered 
vmits.  As  a  point  of  reference,  Hitler,  in  the 
early  stages  of  World  War  II.  decimated  the 
Allies'  supply  lines  with  a  total  fleet  of  only 
57  submarines. 

The  remarkable  expansion  of  the  U.S.S.R.s 
merchant  fleet  stems  from  a  series  of  con- 
tinuing shipbuilding  programs,  which  since 
1950  have  increased  the  fleet  size  from  432 
ships  of  1.8  million  deadweight  tons  to  1,200 
vessels  totaling  8  million  tons  today. 

Currently  underway  Is  a  5-year  plan  (1965- 
70)  which  Is  programed  to  increase  the  mer- 


chant fleet's  tonnage  to  15  million  dead- 
weight by  1870. 

By  mid- 1966  Russia's  merchant  marine, 
which  already  possesses  mor«  ships,  will  sur- 
pass the  American  fleet  in  terms  of  total 
tonnage.  More  Importantly,  the  Russian 
fleet  wiU  be  composed  predominantly  of  new, 
efficient  vessels  while  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  will  be  composed  overwhelmingly  of 
obsolete  ships  in  the  25-year-old  bracket. 

The  U.S.-flag  fleet  has  been  contracting 
steadily  for  the  past  15  years.  In  1951  it 
numbered  1,955  active  vessels  totaling  22.4 
million  deadweight  tons.  Today,  this  Nation 
has  only  900  ships  aggregating  13.5  million 
tons  In  active  service. 

The  accompanying  table,  which  compares 
the  level  of  shipbuilding  activity  generated 
by  the  American  and  Soviet  merchant  ma- 
rines, vividly  reflects  the  contrasting  mari- 
time objective. 

Because  Russian  shipyards  are  heavily  en- 
gaged in  naval  construction,  3.9  million  of 
the  6.5  mUllon  tons  of  shipbuilding  will  be 
built  outside  of  Russia. 

Merchant  ships  building  or  on  order 


Num- 
ber 

Mar.  1,  1962.. 
May  1,  1963.. 
May  1,1964.. 
Nov.  1, 1964.. 

61 ! 

47 
47 
43 

United     I  I   U.S.P.R.. 

States.      I  Kuni-    (iea<lweicht 
deadweiplit       ber     ;        tons 
ton.s  1 


I 


878,000 
097.  660 
7J.i,400 
650,000 


236 
441 
073 


2  2.  263. 4(K) 
'  3.  032. 100 
>3,46I.8(» 
«  0,  450,  UOO 


]^  U.S.  data:  Shipbuilders  Council  ef  America. 

*  t'.S.S.R.  data:  Marine  Enpinwrioe  Lop.  .Vcw  York, 

'  r.S..5.R.  (lata:  FiiirpLiy  Shipping  J...urii;ii,  Loiiilon, 
England.  r 

Better  Explanation  of  United  States  Viet- 
nam Policy  Than  Anythiig  Administra- 
tion Has  Put  Out  I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  EUjSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April  24,  1965,  issue  of  the  Economist  of 
London  has  a  better,  clearer,  and  more 
enlightening  explanation  of  the  U.S. 
position  and  policy  in  Vietnam  than  any- 
thing put  out  by  anybody  in  the  Johnson 
administration.  I  commend  the  Econ- 
omist explanation  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress : 
All  Wabs   Are  Fn,THT — But  the   Vietnam 

One  Is  Going  To  Be  Settled  by  Careful 

Perseverance,    Not    by    Wringing     Ones 

Hands 

That  "filthy  Fascist  war"  In  Vietnam,  as 
Mrs.  Anne  Kerr  called  it  in  Trafalgar  Square 
on  Monday,  has  reached  a  stage  where  high- 
pitched  simplicities  like  Mr$.  Kerr's  have 
long  since  been  overtaken  by  events.  The 
honorable  but  confused  member  for  Roch- 
ester and  Chatham  presumably  wants  the 
Americans  to  stop  bombing  North  Vietnam, 
thus  returning  matters  in  South  Vietnam 
to  where  they  were  at  the  beginning  of 
February  (which  was  two- thirds  of  the  way 
down  the  slippery  slope  to  a  Vietcong  vic- 
tory). So  do  the  rather  haphazard  collec- 
tion of  her  fellow  Labor  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  other  Labor  Party  supporters 
who  assembled  at  the  annual  jamboree  or- 
ganized by  the  cooperative  movement  at 
Blackpool  on  Sunday.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  hill,  there  may  be  men  In  Washington 


who  still  believe  the  war  will  be  ended  by 
somebody  in  Pelplng  flicking  a  switch  and 
turning  off  the  flow  of  revolutionary  cur- 
rent  that  runs  through  Hanoi  to  the  Viet- 
cong. But  it  ought  to  be  plain  that  the 
positions  taken  by  the  United  States  a;id 
China  in  the  past  11  weeks  virtually  rule 
out  both  these  extreme  possibilities.  Neiiiier 
of  the  two  great  patron  powers  Is  in  a  nvjod 
to  throw  in  the  sponge  completely  without 
a  major  struggle. 

What  has  been  happening  In  the  11  weeks 
since  the  Americans  started  bombing  North 
Vietnam  is  a  gradual  narrowing  down  of  ihe 
range  of  likely  outcomes,  though  the  r;,iige 
still  runs  from  the  tolerably  acceptable  to  •  he 
very  undesirable.  The  central  question  is 
the  part  the  rebels  In  the  south  will  play  in 
any  future  political  settlement.  Most  peo- 
ple, looking  at  the  guerrilla  wars  of  the  last 
20  years,  suspect  that  the  Vietcong  rebellion 
is  probably  too  well  established  to  be  tot.iUv 
extirpated.  It  Is  entirely  possible,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  If  It  can  be  cut  off  from  rs 
sources  of  nourishment  in  the  north  it  ( ;.,n 
be  brought  under  control,  as  a  fire  sometimes 
is,  without  being  actually  put  out.  In  ih.-t 
case  the  rebels'  share  in  a  future  polit.'.u 
settlement  can  probably  be  kept  sir.,ili 
enough  for  South  Vietnam  to  remain  outride 
the  Communist  camp.  Other  small  countnps 
with  half-assimilated  Communist  minorities, 
like  Finland  and  Burma,  have  managed  to 
do  Just  that,  though  the  trick  is  harder  to 
turn  in  Asia  than  in  Europe.  But  if  ;he 
attempt  to  cut  the  Vietcong  off  from  its 
northern  roots  fails,  it  will  pretty  certainly 
be  the  Communists  who  dominate  the  tina! 
settlement.  The  only  question  then  will  be 
the  speed  with  which  it  happens,  and  the  de- 
gree of  humiliation  infficted  on  the  United 
States  in  the  process. 

(It  might  alternatively,  as  the  optimsis 
hope,  be  the  beginning  of  a  general  reuea: 
north  of  the  17th  parallel,  but  nothing  else 
the  Communists  have  been  doing  confinm 
this  hopeful  reading.)  The  attempt  a:  a 
showdown  might  come  at  an  American  b.ise 
like  Pleiku  or  even,  if  the  Vietcong  Is  rcHiy 
to  "try  a  Dienbienphu."  at  the  Manr.cs' 
laager  at  Da  Nang.  One  rather  hopes  It  -.viil; 
Da  Nang,  on  the  coast,  is  not  Dienbien-.hu 
in  its  pocket  of  hills,  and  the  Americany'.tre 
not  the  French.  Or.  alternatively,  the  at  ok 
might  take  the  form  of  an  attempt  to  out 
communications  between  Da  Nang  and  he 
south  across  the  middle  of  the  countrv 

If  a  major  Vietcong  offensive  in  the  wet 
weather  that  begins  soon  does  succeed  m 
capturing  an  American  base  or  cutting  So.ih 
Vietnam  in  two.  the  result  will  be  mor*  or 
less  a  foregone  conclusion.  Morale  in  the 
south,  which  has  been  rising  in  the  last  :e\v 
weeks,  will  drop  again;  the  old  routine  of 
coups  d'etat  will  be  resumed;  and  the  Anv  ri- 
cans  will  find  themselves  frlghteningly  iicir 
the  end  of  the  gangplank.  If,  on  the"  o  :;cr 
hand,  the  otitcome  is  a  big  battle  that  .he 
Vietcong  loses,  it  will  be  North  Vietn.-r.is 
turn  for  an  agonizing  reappraisal.  For  :'ne 
North  Vietnamese  would  then  face  the  p:o<;- 
pect  of  being  steadily  bombed  to  pieces  w;  lie 
the  rebels  in  the  south  slowly  pulled  t:-:n- 
selves  together,  regrouped,  and  thought  out 
their  tactics  afresh.  In  that  event  the 
Americans'  tactics  would  have  been  triumpli- 
antly  Justified:  by  forcing  the  Vietcong  ;r-.o 
a  decisive  battle  before  It  was  really  rr  iy 
they  might  In  effect  have  won  the  war. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  made  it  ^'■■.r 
that  the  American  bombing  is  not  yet  h-  r:- 
ing  them  enough  to  persuade  them  to  -'<  p 
helping  the  rebels  in  the  south.  Hov..'.cr. 
it  is  certainly  hurting  them  enough  for  Tl-^m 
not  to  want  it  to  go  on  indefinitely.  Tliis 
gives  them  a  powerful  motive  for  urging  ;'!;e 
Vietcong  to  have  a  last  great  fling  at  win- 
ning the  war  in  the  south  as  soon  as  p  s- 
slble.  The  reported  withdrawal  of  r^bel 
forces  from  the  southernmost  part  of  'he 
country  may  well  be  the  sign  of  an  imp' :  cl- 
ing last  fling  further  north. 
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But  it  Is  quite  likely  that  the  rainy  season 
^1.1  bring  no  decisive  victory  for  either  side. 
In  that  case  the  range  of  possibilities  will 
narrow  still  further,  and  the  conflict  will 
settle  down  into  a  war  of  attrition  that  might 
drag  on  for  a  long  time.  The  outcome  of 
th.s  war  of  attrition  wUl  depend,  first,  on  the 
exTcnt  to  which  the  recent  rise  In  South 
Vietnamese  morale  can  be  put  to  practical 
use  (Mr.  McNamara,  the  American  Secretary 
of  Defense,  has  been  arranging  in  Hawaii 
This  week  to  train  an  extra  100.000  South 
Vietnamese  troops).  It  will  depend,  second, 
oil  the  extent  to  which  the  flow  of  aid  to 
the  Vietcong  from  the  north  can  be  dimin- 
isht-d.  If  the  North  Vietnamese  can  be 
jj,-'led  into  reducing  the  supply  of  recriuts 
ar.d  arms  in  the  hope  of  limiting  the  aerial 
pjuuding  they  have  to  take — or  if  they 
siir.ply  cannot  get  the  supplies  through  be- 
c.itise  the  bridges  are  down  and  the  railway 
t)r,  ,icen — time  will  probably  work  on  the  side 
of  -he  Americans  and  the  South  Vietnamese. 
The  Vietcong.  deprived  of  its  northern  sup- 
port, would  gradually  be  cut  down  to  its 
pr 'per  size  as  a  native  southern  rebellion. 
and  the  way  might  at  last  be  open  to  a 
pcUtical  settlement  that  is  not  merely  a 
c.i^e  of  the  Communist  north  swallowing  the 
south. 

In  this  long  and  delicate  operation,  timing 
wii:  be  very  important  indeed.  The  sensible 
id>  a  has  been  put  forward — and  informally 
apiiroved  of  by  the  United  States,  Russia  and 
Britiiin— of  holding  a  conference  about 
C.  mbodia's  problems  during  which  the  in- 
-.crosted  parties  could  draw  the  conversation 
rrund  to  Vietnam.  Cambodia  said  primly  on 
Tuesday  that  any  such  conference  should 
deal  ■with  Cambodia  alone,  but  delegates  In 
co'iference  corridors  have  a  way  of  getting 
round  difficulties  like  that.  No  conference 
IK  Id  in  the  near  future  is  likely  to  produce  a 
c"r:;r-cut  solution  of  Vietnam's  problems, 
u:  '.CSS  one  side  or  the  other  changes  it  posi- 
t:  n  in  a  hurry.  But  informal  conversations 
w.ald  be  useful  as  a  means  of  delaying 
t'.if  moment  when  either  the  Chinese  or  the 
R'lssians  might  feel  obliged  to  involve  them- 
E-.'.'.es  more  directly.  (Both  have  lately  as 
.rod  as  said — the  Russians  on  April  17  and 
the  Chinese  on  April  20 — that  they  will  not 
sei  d  volunteers  to  North  Vietnam  unless  the 
A.iiorican  bombing  goes  beyond  Its  present 
Imuts.)  Better  still,  the  conversations  coxild 
provide  a  way  of  delicately  discovering  what 
mixture  of  military  stick  and  diplomatic  car- 
r.-  would  be  most  effective  in  getting  the 
N  'rth  Vietnamese  to  cut  down  their  aid  to 
t!  ■  Vietcong. 

.-Senator  Fttlbright  called  on  April  18 — 
e  i.oing  an  earlier  suggestion  by  Canada's 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Pearson — for  a  pause 
in  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Tlie 
;r  uble  with  this  course  is  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  North  Vietnamese  would 
ir.i-:rpret  it  as  anything  but  a  sign  of  Amerl- 
(.111  vacillation;  and.  If  an  openly  announced 
p.M-e  failed  to  bring  a  response  from  Hanoi. 
.  iKl  the  bombing  started  again,  there  would 
be  a  natural  reluctance  In  Washington  to 
repeat  the  ex{>eriment  later  on,  when  a  halt 
nimht  weU  be  more  fruitful.  But  these  ob- 
.'  uons  do  not  apply  to  a  privately  dropped 
Auurican  hint,  whispered  on  the  back  row 
o:  a  Cambodia  conference,  that  the  bombing 
:i.;.,lit  Just  stop  for  a  week  or  so.  without  any 
P'.iblic  announcement  whatever,  to  give  the 
N'  rth  Vietnamese  a  chance  to  reply  In  kind 
v.ih  an  equally  unpublicized  halt  in  their 
a.-Mstance  to  the  Vietcong.  The  same 
v.hispered  conversation  might  include  a 
ppcUing  out  of  President  Johnson's  remark 
c:i  March  25  about  the  conditions  in  which 
•  e  people  and  Government  of  South  Viet- 
t  m"  should  be  "free  to  settle  their  own 
fi'tire."  This  would  begin  to  define  the 
;  -.ns  under  which  the  southern  rebels,  once 
h  y  were  confined  to  real  southerners,  could 
;    n  in  the  political  dialog. 


Shrill  denunciation  Is  Blmply  no  longer 
relevant  to  the  Vietnam  problem.  Tlie  need 
now  is  for  a  careful  uae  of  military  strength 
and  diplomatic  ingenuity,  of  determination 
coupled  with  an  awareness  oi  the  value  of 
treading  cannlly.  The  evidence  suggests  that 
President  Johnson  knows  what  is  called  for. 
One  hopes  the  other  side  does  too. 


Right-To-Work  Laws 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  28,  1965 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Feldkamp.  one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing political  writers,  recently  com- 
mented in  his  column  in  the  Altron  Bea- 
con Journal  about  my  position  in  regard 
to  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  column  follows: 

The  PoLrncAL  Parade 
(By  Robert  H.  Peldkamp) 
Representative  Atres,   of  Akron,  has  de- 
cided to  vote  for  repeal  of  section  14:(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act — which  may  raise  some 
eyebrows. 

The  is  the  controversial  section  permitting 
States  to  enact  their  own  right-to-work 
laws— laws  which  bar  compulsory  unionism. 

Ayres,  a  Republican,  confides  he  will  be 
taking  a  position  contrary  to  that  generally 
expressed  by  his  party  on  the  touchy  subject 
of  right  to  work. 

Couple  Ayres'  position  with  the  fact  that 
he  is  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee— where  the 
repealer  will  first  be  considered,  most  likely 
this  session — and  it  adds  up  to  smooth  sail- 
ing once  the  bill  Is  thrown  Into  the  hopper. 

This  is  doubly  significant  because  labor  has 
wanted  to  repeal  14(b)  for  nearly  20  years, 
but  could  never  muster  the  strength  In  Con- 
gress. 

This  time,  with  Atees*  help,  repeal  Is  im- 
minent. 

Atres  and  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  the  New 
Tork  Democrat  who  heads  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  are  working  together. 

Powell,  in  fact.  Is  part  of  the  reason  that 
Ayres  will  support  repeal. 

The  New  Yorker  knows  that  the  bill  prob- 
ably will  pass  easily  once  it  Is  reported  out  of 
committee.  Democrats  hold  an  overwhelm- 
ing edge  in  Congress  and  most  will  go  for 
it.  And  of  the  435  House  Members,  only 
124  come  from  the  19  States  now  having 
right-to-work  laws — so  no  great  opp)osition 
will  develop  there. 

Powell  knows  that  his  greatest  bargain- 
ing power  comes  while  the  bUl  stUl  is  In 
committee.  So  do  labor  chieftains,  who 
dearly  want  repeal. 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  has  a 
pledge  from  President  Johnson — in  return 
for  a  lot  of  help  from  labor  during  the  last 
campaign — tar  help  In  killing  14(b) . 

Meany.  however,  must  contend  with  Pow- 
ell and  that  Is  what  Is  happening  now. 

Powell,  a  Negro,  long  has  been  unhappy 
about  the  virtual  exclusion  of  Negroes  from 
union  apprentice  training  programs.  Atskb 
also  has  said  publicly  that  qualified  Negroes 
should  be  allowed  into  these  programs. 

Meany,  it  is  understood,  has  promised 
Powell  he  will  do  all  he  can  to  break  down 
these  racial  barrierB — In  return  for  fast  com- 
mittee action  on  14(b). 


This  is  where  the  matter  now  stands,  and 
Is  part  of  the  reason  Atres  wUl  line  up  with 
the  Democrats. 

He  knows,  too,  that  the  Southern  States 
now  having  rlght-to-work  laws  are  using 
them  as  a  magnet  In  attracting  northern 
Industries. 

"Come  on  down."  these  Southern  States 
are  saying,  "and  you  won't  have  to  face 
compulsory  union  shops." 

Ayres  also  remembers  1958  In  Ohio  of 
course,  when  Republicans  who  favored  right 
to  work  were  overwhelmed  by  labor-backed 
Democrats   in   almost   every  Instance. 

"The  people  of  Ohio  spoke  out  on  this 
then,    and    were   very  clear,"   he  says. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  diflfer  from  the 
conclusions  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Feldkamp; 
rather,  I  would  elaborate  and  give  the 
background  of  my  position. 

In  1958.  when  a  right-to-work  amend- 
ment was  placed  on  our  Ohio  ballot,  I 
publicly  stated  that  I  would  not  vote  for 
it.  I  further  stated  that  I  felt  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  should  face  this  issue. 

Let  no  one  feel  that  this  is  a  reversal  of 
position.  I  am  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  toe*  a  major  part 
in  the  conference  that  brought  alx>ut 
the  enactment  of  the  Landrum-GrlflBn 
Act. 

I  have  always  supported  labor  legisla- 
tion that  would  provide  the  proper 
climate  for  fair  bargaining.  Excess  of 
power  by  either  party  can  but  lead  to 
disaster  for  both.  I  have  always  kept  In 
mind  that  the  general  public  had  a  great 
interest  and  that  interest  should  have 
proper  consideration. 

There  might  be  some  who  would  infer 
that  any  movement  to  repeal  section 
14 (b>  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  would  be 
an  attack  on  that  act  itself.  This  is  un- 
true. 

There  comes  a  time  when  experience 
brings  about  a  review  «ft^ome  sections  of 
what  might  be  con^Pred  a  very  fair 
law.  J^a 

■fago.  I  called  for  a 
|!on  provisions  of  the 
'In  two  recent  national 
>pholes  In  that  law  was 
found  to  exist^loopholes  that  permitted 
fraudulent  or  confusing  action.  The 
right  of  union  members  to  conduct  fair 
elections  is  paramount. 

The  Landnim-Grlffin  Act  was  drawn 
so  as  to  give  protection  to  union  members 
that  might,  on  occasion,  be  beset  by  au- 
tocratic leadership.  It  is  a  fine  law  but 
Improvements,  In  this  one  direction, 
might  be  made.  I  would  still  protect  the 
Landrum-Grif&n  Acbas  I  still  would  pro- 
tect the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

An  organization  that  Is  disputing  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b),  fals^  charges 
that  this  repeal  would  force  every  em- 
ployee to  join  a  union  and  pay  dues.  To 
clear  up  this  misconception.  I  am  detail- 
ing the  actual  effect  of  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b). 

As  I  recently  covered  this  subject  in  a 
speech.  I  do  now  Include  excerpts  from 
my  remarks  pertaining  to  this  subject: 
Important   Considerations   in    Connection 

WrrH  Proposals  To  Repeal  Section  14(b) 

Section  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley  authOTlzes 
the  States  to  limit  or  coii^>letely  prohibit 
any  form  of  compulsory  union  membership 
arrangement.     Nineteen  of  the  fifty  States 
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have  enacted  such  statutes,  popularly  known 
as  rlght-to-work  laws. 

There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  miscon- 
ception that  In  the  31  States  which  do  not 
have  rlght-to-worlc  laws  union  membership 
is  compulsory  for  employees  In  organized 
enterprises.    This  is  utterly  erroneous. 

Compulsory  union  membership  results  ex- 
clusively from  voluntary  contracts  entered 
into  between  employers  and  labor  unions 
during  the  course  of  free  collective  bargain- 
ing. Nothing  in  either  Federal  or  State  law 
compels  an  employee  to  Join  a  union  or  an 
employer  to  consent  to  an  agreement  with  a 
union  which  would  require  his  employees  to 
Join  the  union  as  a  condition  of  retaining 
their  Jobs. 

In  other  words,  compulsory  union  member- 
ship, where  it  exists,  is  a  result  of  free  and 
voluntary  agreement  between  employer  and 
union,  and  Is  not  a  requirement  imposed  by 
law.  If  14(b)  were  to  be  repealed,  thus  nul- 
lifying State  rlght-to-work  laws,  neverthe- 
less, no  employee  could  be  compelled  to  Join 
a  union  In  order  to  bold  his  Job,  unless  his 
employer  voluntarily  agreed  to  Including 
sucli  a  requirement  in  his  contract  wltb  tne 

union. 

If  section  14(b)  were  to  be  repealed,  the 
provision  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  permit- 
ting union  security  arrangements  would  then 
apply  uniformly  in  all  of  the  50  States. 

Again  there  seems  to  be  a  widespread  mis- 
conception that  this  would  have  the  effect  of 
imposing  unrestricted  compulsory  union 
membership  on  all  employees  in  organized 
enterprises.  This,  too.  Is  erroneous.  The 
provision  in  Taft-Hartley  permitting  em- 
ployers and  unions  to  agree  to  union  security 
arrangements  is  an  extremely  limited  one. 

The  closed  shop,  which  requires  the  em- 
ployer to  hire  only  those  job  applicants  who 
are  already  members  of  the  union,  w^ould 
still  be  xuilawful.  And  employees  required 
to  Join  the  union  after  getting  their  Jobs 
(this  is  known  as  the  union  shop]  cotild  not 
be  deprived  of  their  Jobs  even  if  they  lose 
their  membership  in  the  union,  unless  such 
loss  of  membership  were  the  result  of  a  re- 
fusal to  pay  their  dues  or  initiation  fee.  Loss 
or  denial  of  union  membership  for  any  other 
reason  would  not  be  a  lawful  reason  for  the 
employee's  loss  of  his  Job. 

Hence,  apart  from  the  requirement  to  pay 
union  dues  and  initiation  fees,  the  employee 
required  to  Join  the  union  would  have  no 
other  obligations  to  the  union  as  a  condi- 
tion of  holding  his  Job. 

Repeal  of  14(b)  would  leave  the  funda- 
mental scheme  of  the  Taft-Hartley  and  Lan- 
driun-Grifian  Acts  unchanged. 

The  Wagner  Act  which  remained  on  the 
statute  books  substantially  unchanged  from 
1935  to  1947,  was  limited  to  protecting  em- 
ployees against  any  attempt  by  their  em- 
ployers to  Interfere  with  their  membership 
In  or  activities  in  behalf  of  their  unions. 
-— Ko  other  safeguards  for  employees  were  pro- 
vided, nor  were  there  any  protections  pro- 
vided for  employers  .igainst  any  type  of 
xuiion  misconduct. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act,  pa.ssed  in  1947,  pro- 
vided protections  for  employers  against  cer- 
tain types  of  union  conduct  such  as 
secondary  boycotts,  certain  types  of  picket- 
ing, Jxurisdlctional  dispute  strikes,  etc. 
Moreover,  the  closed  shop  was  completely 
outlawed,  and  only  the  limited  type  of  union 
shop  described  above  was  permitted  even  in 
those  States  without  rlght-to-work  laws. 
None  of  these  new  safeguards  would  be  af- 
fected in  any  way  by  the  repeal  of  14(b). 

In  1959,  the  Landrum-Griffln  Act  became 
law.  This  strengthened  the  ban  on  second- 
ary boycotts,  outlawed  hot-cargo  contracts, 
and  prohibited  organizational,  recognition, 
and  extortionate  picketing.  These  addi- 
tional safeguards  for  employers  and  em- 
ployees would  not  be  changed  by  repeal  of 
14(b).  Moreover,  the  new  provisions  estab- 
lishing a  bill  of  rights  for  union  members, 


protecting  union  funds  against  misuse,  erect- 
ing certain  safeguards  for  the  conduct  of 
union  elections,  similarly  would  remain  un- 
affected by  repeal  of  14(b) . 

Thus  it  Is  plain  that  repeal  of  14(b)  would 
result  in  no  fundamental  or  significant  mod- 
ification in  the  structure  and  safeguards 
which  the  Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum-Grif- 
fln Acts  have  made  available  to  rank-and-file 
union   members,   employees,   and    employers. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  author  of  H.R.  980,  the  bill  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  this  distin- 
guished body,  to  stop  the  free  flow  of  un- 
solicited obscenity  through  the  mails,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  an  inter- 
faith  group  in  New  York  City  which  has 
done  an  extraordinary  job  of  fighting 
smut  in  that  community.  I  am  speaking 
of  Operation  Yorkville.  The  efforts  of 
this  outstanding  group  of  interested  citi- 
zens have  alerted  others  throughout  the 
United  States  to  the  dangers  of  the  avail- 
ability of  obscene  and  pornographic  ma- 
terial to  our  young  people. 

This  interfaith  campaign  is  organized 
to  protect  the  parental-ciTil  right  to  stop 
the  trafiBc  in  pornography  among  chil- 
dren by  expressing  community  standards. 

I  am  certain  my  destinguished  col- 
leagues join  in  commending  this  very 
worthwhile  organization  for  their  untir- 
ing efforts  in  the  war  against  obscenity. 

The  following  articles  taken  from  the 
March  issue  of  the  Operation  Yorkville 
Newsletter  point  up  the  problem  which 
exists  and  show  wliat  can  be  done  and 
what  is  being  done  about  this  most  seri- 
ous problem : 

Letter  Power  (LP)  Is  Peaceful  Protest — 
Protest  Against  the  Vica.ATioN  of  Yoitr 
Rights  To  Educate  and  Piotect 

The  problem  of  the  traffic  in  pornography 
among  children  is  your  problem,  and  only 
you  can  begin  the  cycle  which  will  result  In 
the  protection  of  your  parental-civil  right 
to  educate  and  protect. 

Police  will  not  arrest,  district  attorneys  will 
not  prosecute,  many  judges  will  continue  to 
rule  in  favor  of  pornographers — imle.ss  you 
protest. 

Letter  writing  is  protest,  peaceful  but 
forceful  protest.  L/Ctter  writing  can  be  the 
power  of  the  people,  which  when  applied,  can 
tip  the  scales  of  justice  in  favor  of  innocent 
children. 

The  cycle  Is  simple,  but  effective.  Letter 
protests  to  the  press  (to  one  newspap>er,  so 
that  the  greatest  force  will  be  directed  to  one 
point)  will  result  in  conflict  in  the  press — 
conflict  between  parents  and  pornographers. 
Conflict  will  result  in  news;  news  will  stimu- 
late editorial  coverage;  editorial  coverage  will 
spur  law  enforcement,  prosecution,  and 
Judgments,  which  wUl  reflect  regard  for  your 
rights  and,  in  so  doing,  protect  the  innocent 
from  perversion. 

You  can  help  start  the  wheels  of  justice 
turning.  You  can  use  the  machinery  of 
peaceful  protest — use  your  letter  power.  Be- 
gin writing  your  newspaper  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 


Mr,  Justice  Brennan  and  the  Puzzlin<, 
Defense 

As  the  last  1964  issue  of  the  Newsletter  v.is 
going  to  press,  Justice  William  J.  Brenr.un. 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  was  busily  de- 
fending his  opinion  in  the  June  22  "Lovers ' 
and  "Tropic  of  Cancer"  decisions. 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  In  the  June  22  opm- 
lon,  defined  community  standards  (a  tost 
since  1957  in  obscenity  cases)  as  a  national 
standard,  referring  to  society  at  lrii<;e. 
thus  Indicating  that  the  test  for  obsceiuty 
should  rest  on  the  lowest  possible  common 
denominator  of  morality. 

In  a  November  15  speech  at  the  Louis  M,  ;- 
shall  Award  Dinner  of  the  Jewish  Theolof.^,  ,1 
Seminary  In  New  York  City,  Justice  Brcn!\,n 
chose  to  defend  his  position  and  succeccl-.c] 
only  in  compounding  the  confusion  wl:;ch 
the  Court's  June  22  decisions  created, 

Mr,  Justice  Brennan  quoted  from  Leclei c: 
"The  jurist  Is  above  all  Interested  In  socia! 
good,  in  rules  to  be  observed  in  view  of  ;>  ;,: 
good;    the  moralist  is  preoccupied  with   -he 

good  of  the  individual."   He  quickly  wen;  ,  a 

to  say.  "It  Is  not  necessary  to  accept  •  :.e 
proposition  as  invariably  true  to  recog;  .-e 
its  validity  in  some  cases."  He  hurried  on 
to  demonstrate,  that  he  is  aware  that  ti..  re 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  public,  social  morality. 
even  indicating  that  it  Is  at  a  higher  h-vel 
than  his  June  22  opinion  would  have  us  re- 
lieve: it  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  jiicl:o.s 
are  not  as  fully  conscious  as  men  of  relieion 
that  our  institutions  reflect  a  firm  com  c- 
tion  that  we  are  a  religious  people  •  ■  '. 
Judges  in  fact  dally  administer  innumer.  hie 
laws  which  enact  moral  standards  fashict.cd 
by  theologians.  But  there  are  constltuiic.r,;,! 
limits  to  the  legislative  power  even  in  he 
areas  of  religion  and  morality. 

Operation  Yorkville  submits  that  Jii-  .re 
Brennan's  June  22  opinion  does  not  reflc  ■  a 
firm  conviction  that  we  are  a  religious  ro- 
ple.  and  raises  a  question  as  to  his  ide;..  of 
the  Individual  good  and  even  the  so  .a! 
good.  Further,  the  Court's  reading  of  he 
Constitution  has  seemed  strained  and  ovvr- 
cloctrinaire  in  the  area  of  publicati'  ,.=. 
Why?  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  went  on  in  !us 
speech:  "The  line  between  protected  and  .n- 
protected  portrayal  Is  dim  and  unceri.;  ;.  ' 
This,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a  :.- 
ligious  people,  Mr.  Brennan's  opinion  r.i.s 
helped  render  the  line  even  dimmer  and  ivjve 
uncertain.  Where  to  now.  Mr,  Justice  B:  :> 
nan? 


New   York   Academy   of   Medicine   Reli 
New  VD  Report — Cptes  Salacious  Lit  ■ 
TURK  as  Cause  op  Teenage  VD  Rise 
In  a  report  released  on  February  4,  the  \ 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  outlined  step.- 
aid  in  the  eradication  of  venereal  disease  : ; 
years.    The  plan  called  for  public  sex  eel- 
tion  programs. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Health  of  : 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  notlnfr  'l 
the  Incidence  of  venereal  disease  among  i'  • 
agers  has  increased  more  than  200  per,' 
between  1956  and  1963  (on  a  nation.v 
basis),  said  that  education  on  preventior. 
Infection  should  be  directed  to  teenager^ 
the  form  of  sex  education.  "The  fact  is  ti 
teenagers  are  receiving  an  enormous  anv  . 
of  sex  education — of  the  wrong  kind.  A  I 
part  of  this  education  is  derived  from  i^:: 
clous  Uterature. 

"This  kind  of  literature,  which  is  moiiv..- 
by  the  desire  for  profit,  makes  vice  at': 
tive.     It   Is   intentionally   sex-arousin<r   . 
therefore  conduces  to  illicit  Intercourse    . 
promisciUty  which,  in  turn,  helps  to  &p:i 
venereal  disease.     Health  forces  in  the  ■    ; 
palgn  against  venereal  disease  should  rf 
nize  the  magnitude  of  distribution  ami 
nanclal  resources  of  publishers  of  salai  :> 
literature  and  should  recognize  this  type 
material  as  a  powerful  competitor,  the  c. 
mlttee  believes.    Health  forces  should  op; 
salacious  literature  and  counter  with  op; 
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tunitles  for  sound  sex  education.  Though  at 
the  present  Juncture,  it  must  be  stated  that 
the  forces  for  sovuxd  sex  education  and  sex 
by>:;iene  are  outmanned  and  outfln&nced  by 
the  producers  of  salarious  literature." 

O.^eration  Yorkvillk  Receives  (1,000  Gift 
From  Cardinal  Spellman 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  Catholic  arch- 
bi.--liop  of  New  York,  donated  91.000  to  Opera- 
tion Yorkville  last  month  to  further  and  con- 
tinue the  work  of  Operation  Yorkville.  In  a 
letter  to  Rev.  William  T.  Wood,  S.J.,  oofotmd- 
er  of  Operation  Yorkville,  Most  Rev.  John  J. 
Mi.guire,  vicar  general  of  the  archdiocese  of 
New  York  said:  "As  an  evidence  of  the  ap- 
prrciation  of  His  Etainence  for  the  accom- 
plishments of  Operation  Yorkville  and  of  his 
desire  that  the  work  continue,  I  enclose  a 
check  for  $1,000." 


Lawteh   Says  "Tropic"   Rule  Not  Binding 

Philadelphia   Lawyer   John   B.   Gest,   in   a 

letter  to  a  New  York  paper,  said  that  the 

opinion  of  Justices  Brennan  and  Goldberg  in 
tlie  tr.S.   Supreme  Court  June  22  decision  Is 

not  binding  because  It  is  not  the  opinion  of 
the  Court.  This  Is  the  opinion  which  de- 
fined "community  standards"  as  "national 
standards."  Mr.  Gest  quotes  Judge  Scllleppl, 
of  '.he  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  as  saying, 
••Tills  part  of  the  Roth  test,  therefore  (com- 
mimlty  standards)  has  not  been  finally  set- 
tled by  the  highest  court." 

Mr.  Gest  declared,  "It  shotUd  be  clear, 
then,  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  'Tropic' 
case  Is  that  the  book  had  not  been  proven 
obscene,  judged  by  'community  standards'  in 
Florida,  since,  as  pointed  out,  the  rule  of 
co'.nmunlty  standards  has  not  been  changed. 

•  I  have  talked  to  lawyers  and  librarians," 
Mr.  Gest  said,  "who  take  the  view  that 
'Ti  opic  of  Cancer'  has  received  the  equivalent 
of  a  national  clearance  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  making  It  unassailable  as  obscene  In 
any  court  in  the  Nation.  This  Is  wrong. 
The  decision  should  not  be  considered  bind- 
ing outside  the  State  of  Florida. 

■  The  Important  conclusion  to  be  reached 
is  that  State  and  Federal  courts  should  con- 
tinue to  make  their  own  findings  as  to  com- 
munity standards  and  that  existing  decisions 
banning  the  'Tropic  of  Cancer'  and  other 
obscene  publications  should  be  considered 
valid  and  binding  unless  and  until  reversed 
on  appeal." 


Pi.  kets  Picket  Pickets  Picketing  Operation 
Yorkville,     Etc. 

It  was  a  snowy,  sleety,  slushy  February 
af'ernoon  in  New  York  when  Operation  York- 
ville had  the  honor  of  being  picketed  by  a 
lo;\g-halred  group  calling  themselves  "The 
Lc  gue  for  Sexual  Freedom." 

"Sex,  sex,  sex,"  shouted  the  pickets,  march- 
In^-  dauntlessly  on  with  the  sleet  and  the 
rain  in  their  long  hair,  when  up  popped  a 
gr  up  of  pickets  to  picket  the  pickets.  "Sick, 
sic.-:,  sick,"  shouted  the  pickets  picketing  the 
pickets.  The  picketers'  pickets  were  a  short- 
hrtired  group  identifying  themselves,  with 
Uicrature,  as  the  "U.S.  Nationalist  Party." 

Sex,  sex,  sex,"  and  "Sick,  sick,  sick,"  went 
niijing  through  the  canyons  of  East  84th 
Street,  while  Operation  Yorkville  members 
obliviously  went  about  their  work,  work, 
Wirk.  According  to  press  reports,  10  uni- 
formed policemen  and  a  number  of  plaln- 
cloihesmen  and  detectives  separated  the  two 
gr  .lips  with  barricades,  and  waited  wetly  in 
the  icy  rain  and  sltish  for  pickets  and 
piLiceters'  pickets  to  go  home,  home,  home. 


A.D  A  Page  1  Editorial  in  New  Hampshire 
Shortly  after  the  picketing  of  Operation 
Y  .rkville  headquarters,  an  editorial  appeared 
or.  page  1  of  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union 
Le,der.  Entitled  "Sex,  Sex.  Sex;  Sick,  Sick. 
Si  s,"  the  editorial  said:  "Did  any  of  our 
re.iders  ever  think  they  would  see  the  day 


when  marchers,  chanting  'sex,  sex,  sex'  would 
be  allowed  to  picket  a  Catholic  school,  in  this 
case  a  school  In  Yorkville.  a  section  of  New 
Tork  City,  because  it  Is  the  beadquarterB  of 
an  antismut  campaign  called  Operation 
Yorkville?  This  newspaper  can  think  of  no 
more  commendable  action  than  fighting 
obscene  literature.  •  •  •  One  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  drive  against  obscene  litera- 
ture Is  the  apathy  of  so  many  good  citizens, 
who  prefer  to  look  the  other  way  while  a 
flood  of  printed  filth  corrupts  the  minds  and 
the  morals  not  only  of  our  yotmg  people  but 
of  adults  as  well." 

TTie  editorial,  written  by  the  newspaper's 
publisher  went  on  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
pickets  and  the  pickets  of  the  pickets,  and 
said:  "What  happened  in  front  of  that  Cath- 
olic scho6l  In  New  York  City  Is  simply  a 
symptom  of  the  moral  sickness  of  our  day. 
Material  might  and  prosperity  will  avaU  us 
nothing  and  will  be  destroyed  unless  we  root 
out  this  moral  cancer." 


Communist-Oriented  Groops  Well 
Financed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABABCA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  our  national  leaders,  in- 
cluding the  President  and  the  Attorney 
General,  keep  assuring  us  that  the  civil 
rights  movement  of  Martin  Luther  King 
has  no  Communist  connections,  there 
continues  to  be  disturbing  evidence  that 
Communist  activity  is  on  the  rise  and 
many  of  the  leaders  of  the  recent  dem- 
onstrations and  violence  are  strangely 
intermingled  with  Communist  groups. 

It  seems  to  me  the  President,  the  At- 
torney General,  and  certainly  M^nbers 
of  Congress  should  be  greatly  disturbed 
about  the  significance  of  how  well  fi- 
nanced Is  a  new  Marxist  direct  action 
group  described  in  the  following  story 
by  Victor  Riesel  whi(di  appeared  recently 
in  the  Birmingham  News: 
Leader  in  New  Labor  Partt  Calls  for  Self- 
Defense  Units 

(By  Victor  Riesel) 

New  York,  April  23. — Money — lots  of  it — 
appeared  to  be  the  least  of  the  problems  of 
the  revolutionary  Marxist-Leninist  move- 
ment launched  here  Sunday  as  the  Progres- 
sive Labor  Party  (PLP) . 

From  somewhere  came  ample  funds  to  keep 
110  delegates  at  the  founding  convention 
here  for  a  week  at  the  rate  oi  almost  $2,000 
a  day  In  expenses. 

From  somewhere  came  additional  thou- 
sands of  dollars  needed  to  bring  In  party  ac- 
tivists from  California,  western  New  York, 
and  Kentucky. 

From  somewhere  came  funds  for  the  print- 
ing and  distributing  of  tens  oif  thousands  oif 
leaflets,  booklets,  and  a  48-page  convention 
discussion  document  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  over  the  AprU  17  weekend. 

And  whatever  the  mysteriovis  sources  are, 
they're  also  providing  thousands  of  dollars 
monthly  for  maintenance  of  a  network  of 
headquarters.  The  PLP  people  claim  head- 
quarters In  Berkeley,  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
Buffalo,  LoulsvUle,  Ky.,  and  Williamsport, 
Pa.  These,  In  addition  to  three  major  offices 
here  in  New  York. 

Apparently  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  gold 


flow.  PLP  leaders  are  planning  to  publish 
not  only  a  Marxist -Leninist  quarterly,  a  na- 
tional newspaper,  and  a  series  oS  anti-im- 
perU&ist  booklets,  but  also  a  slick  magazine 
fashioned  aXter  the  pro-Chinese  Communist 
Revolution  now  issued  in  Parts  for  the  £uro- 
p>ean  Continent. 

Thus,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
avowedly  Communist  Progressive  Labor 
Party — pro-Maoist  and  pro-Castro — ^will  find 
the  money  for  its  action  program. 

And  those  of  us  seeking  cluee  to  this  di- 
rect action  planned  by  this  tough  coalition 
of  young  people  find  the  specifics  in  the  mU- 
itant,  disdainful  program  advocated  by  the 
PLP's  most  powerful  leader. 

He's  the  32 -year -old  William  Epton,  ar- 
rested last  August  on  charges  of  advocating 
criminal  anarchy.  His  arrest  came  after  the 
Harlem  riots.  His  aggressive  eight-point  ac- 
tion program  sbould  be  a  signal  to  white 
and  Negro  communities  alike. 

The  tenor  of  his  words,  the  implications  of 
his   call  to  action   can   be  measured  by  his 

feeling  that  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther 

King  Is  too  moderate  to  be  followed,  by  tbe 
Negro  people. 

Epton,  a  vice  president  of  the  new  party, 
calls  for  the  launching  of  self-defense  tmlts 
to  protect  the  organizations  and  actlTltiea 
he  outlines  from  "attacks  by  the  ruling  class 
and  their  representative  arm,  the  police  and 
other  paramilitary  units." 

Epton  demands  the  revival  of  something 
not  encountered  inside  labor  for  decades. 
He  urges  the  creation  of  trade  union  cau- 
cuses or  organizations  within  the  trade  un- 
ion movement  that  would  represent  the 
interests  of  the  black  workers  and  guaran- 
tee them  [the  Interests]. 

He  calls  for  tenant,  house,  and  block  com- 
mittees to  struggle  In  low-income  areas. 

In  the  Image  of  the  depression  day  mili- 
tancy, he  urges  organization  of  vmemploy- 
ment  councils  to  demand  Jobs  and  \3Ting  the 
unemployed  together. 

He  wants  "political  councils"  set  up  to 
"take  effective  control  of  their  communities." 

He  demands  immediate  establishing  of 
"farmworker  organizations  of  sharecroppers 
and  tenant  farmers"  so  they  could  "demand 
agragian  reform,  and  land  to  tbe  landless." 

Then  Epton  wants  all  these  units  to  "come 
together  into  a  nationwide  coalition"  In  "an 
all-black  liberation  front  led  by  the  black 
working  class." 

Wherever  Epton  spoke  of  his  action  pro- 
gram, be  was  cheered  by  the  PLP  people. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  organization's 
efforts  to  concentrate  on  farm  and  factory 
labor. 

Two  of  Epton's  fellow  vice  presidents  were 
not  identified  but  were  deecrtbed  as  former 
steelworkers  from  Buffalo.  There  are  units 
on  the  waterfront  and  on  the  rails.  These 
are  made  up  of  young  people.  The  party  is 
made  up  of  yoting  people. 


Hon.  James  A.  Farlej  Describes  Presi- 
dent's Voting  Rights  Speech  as  "One 
of  the  Greatest  in  Modern  Times'* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

or  NEW  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  A. 
Parley,  former  Postmaster  General  and 
Democratic  national  chairman,  has  long 
been  recognized  as  the  coiintry's  most 
astute  political  thinker.  For  many  years 
It  has  been  his  privilege  as  a  friend  of 
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Presidents  to  view  the  changing  legis- 
lative and  political  scenes  from  a  vantage 
point  unavailable  to  others. 

Recently  while  en  route  home  from  a 
Caribbean  trip  General  Parley  gave  a 
highly  informative  interview  to  the  San 
Juan.  "PR..  Star  In  which  he  discussed 
the  President's  message  on  voting  rights 
and  his  approach  to  the  other  important 
problems  confronting  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  full  text 
of  this  interview  with  General  Parley 
herein  for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues 
and  all  others  who  are  interested  in  pub- 
lic affairs: 

Jiac  Parley  Hails  L.B.J.  Speech   on   Rights 

AS  Onb  or  Greatest 

(By  Nat  Carnes) 

James  A.  Farley,  who  managed  two  of 
PranUln  Rooeevelt's  presidential  campaigns, 
Sunday  called  President  Johnson's  civil 
rights  speech  last  month  one  of  the  greatest 
In  modem  times. 

"I  think  history  will  recognize  It  as  such," 
the  76-year-old  politician  said  during  an  in- 
terview shortly  after  his  arrival  at  San  Juan 
International  Airport. 

"He  completely  simamed  up  the  situation 
as  It  really  is  affecting  people,"  Farley  said, 
"and  then  the  President  tried  to  point  out  to 
the  people  of  Alabama  that  the  law  must  be 
observed." 

Parley  compared  the  Johnson  speech  In  Its 
Importance  to  Roosevelt's  banUng  address 
soon  after  he  took  otBce  In  1933  during  the 
depression. 

FAMOUS   QUOTZ 

"YouTl  remember  the  time  when  Roose- 
velt said,  'all  we  have  to  fear  Is  fear  itself,'  " 
Parley  recalled. 

Currently  chairman  of  the  Coca-Cola  Ex- 
port Corp.,  the  politician-businessman 
planned  to  continue  a  2-week  Caribbean  and 
South  American  trip  to  Miami  yesterday. 

"No,  I  don't  think  you  can  compare  John- 
son and  PJ3.R.."  h«  said.  "They  are  two 
different  Presidents  serving  under  different 
circumstances. 

"When  Roosevelt  came  into  office  people 
were  out  of  work  •  •  •  It  was  a  domestic 
problem.  Johnson  Is  more  involved  In  inter- 
national difficulties." 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  was  extremely  fond  of 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  played  a  very  im- 
portant role  in  Johnson's  first  bid  for  Con- 
gress." 

Parley  didn't  believe  that  Johnson  would 
be  influenced  by  the  Roosevelt  philosophy, 
and  that  the  President  will  "let  his  own  ex- 
perience dictate  his  moves." 

"He  (Johnson)  fully  realizes  the  impor- 
tance of  his  position,  and  he  Is  highly  con- 
scious of  how  history  might  deal  with  him 
as  his  own  man.  and  that's  all  right." 

A  friend  of  Presidents  for  over  30  years. 
Parley  said:  "I  have  a  great  deal  of  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Johnson,  and  he  is  particularly 
fortunate  to  have  a  wife  Uke  Lady  Bird." 

MO    QUAKRKL 

Parley  said   he  felt  Johnson 
next  election  against  the  Re- 
then  added  "I  have  no  quarrel 
and  how  they  feel  about  their 

parties  remain  In  power  too 

with  Roosevelt  in  1940  when 
not  to  seek  a  third  term,  and 
his  present  position  with  the 


On  politics, 
would  win  the 
publicans,  but 
with  the  GOP 
party. 

"Sometimes 
long. 

Farley  split 
he  urged  him 
then  assumed 
Coca-Cola  Co. 

"I'm  a  rabid  Democrat."  he  aaid.  "and  I 
would  like  to  see  a  change  about  every  20 
years." 


The  Importance  of  Preserwiiig  the  Small, 
Nonintefrated  Fabricators  m  the  Steel 
Bntiness 


KXTENSION  OF  RBMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF    CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  R(X)SEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  perceptive  and  knowledge- 
able of  those  economists  who  have 
worked  with  dual  distributional  prob- 
lems is  Dr.  Walter  Adams,  professor  of 
economics  at  Michigan  State  University. 

His  recent  analysis  of  the  importance 
to  our  consumers  and  our  economy  in 
preserving  the  independent  steel  fabri- 
cators Is  one  of  the  outstanding  exposi- 
tions of  the  essential  role  of  small  busi- 
ness which  I  have  encountered. 

I  know  that  it  will  prove  of  great  in- 
terest   to    many    of    my    colleagues.     I, 
therefore,  offer  It  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
Ths  Impobtance  op  Preservimg  the  Small, 

NONINTEGHATED    PaBRICATOES    IN    THE    STEEL 

Business 
(By    Dr.    Walter    Adams,    proifessor    of    eco- 
nomics, Michigan  State  XTniversity) 

1.  In  the  steel  industry,  it  Is  particularly 
Important  to  preserve  the  small,  noninte- 
grated  fabricators  as  part  ©f  the  supply 
complex.  In  so  doing,  there  is  no  implica- 
tion of  subsidizing  inefficiency.  Rather, 
these  firms  are  indispensable  if  the  public 
is  to  be  protected  against  an  arbitrary  eleva- 
tion of  costs,  prices,  and  profits  by  the  in- 
tegrated giants  of  the  industry.  After 
elimination  of  their  maverioik  competitors 
these  oligopolists  wlU  enjoy  the  opportunity 
to  extract  perpetual  excess  payments  from 
the  public  at  large. 

2.  It  is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  eco- 
nomic experience  and  ancilytlcal  principle 
that  markets  with  only  a  few  sellers  wlU  soon 
degenerate  into  oUgopolistic  or  monopolistic 
pricing  practices.  These  are  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  direct,  vigorous, 
dsmamic,  and,  above  all.  independent  com- 
petitive effort.  Industries  characterized  by 
Just  a  few  sellers  tend  to  show  these  fea- 
tures in  their  pricing.  Such  markets  in 
many  cases  also  tend  to  exhibit  either  stag- 
nation In  new  product  development,  or  to 
waste  research  and  development  talent  in 
pointless  and  misleading  product  differen- 
tiation. The  big  firms,  insulated  from  the 
truly  coupetlt've  spur  of  Independent  ac- 
tion, devote  themselves  to  product  changes 
that  will  present  little  or  no  threat  to  exist- 
ing patterns  of  production  and  distribution, 
and  tend  to  entrench  their  poref erred  posi- 
tion in  the  existing  markets. 

This  behavior  is  not  unethical,  or  irra- 
tional; but  it  is  objectionable  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  policy.  The  presump- 
tion of  such  policy  Is  that  the  larger  the 
number  of  competitors,  the  more  likely  the 
goals  of  competition,  in  terms  of  production 
at  mlnimmn  cost,  and  realization  of  soundly 
based  progress,  are  to  be  achieved. 

3.  In  some  industries,  the  requirements  of 
technology  In  relation  to  the  market  make  it 
difficult  to  preserve  a  large  number  of  firms 
without  sacrificing  the  possibility  of  effi- 
ciency gains  from  bigger  plants.  If  there 
are  too  many  companies  In  the  market,  each 


may  have  to  operate  at  less  than  optimum 
capacity,  with  ttoe  result  that  the  overhead 
Is  spread  over  an  unduly  small  output,  thus 
raising  Its  cost. 

This  poaslblllty  poses  a  dilemma  for  polirv- 
makers.  In  some  industries,  it  would  sec-n 
that  technical  requirements  so  limit  tne 
number  of  sellers  that  the  can  insulate  then.- 
selves  from  the  forces  of  competition.  Yet 
attempts  to  Increase  the  number  of  selli.-s 
wiU  fail  becaixse  the  existing  firms  can  dn.e 
newcomers  out  of  business  by  cutting  prict.-. 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  lower  ca=  s 
that  can  be  realized  with  larger  volume. 

4.  If  ctMnpetition  cannot  function  as  i-.v: 
effective  Institution,  a  substitute  should  be 
found.  Normally,  our  economy  turns  'o 
price  and  investment  regulation  throuch 
some  kind  of  public  utility  control,  or  e\\n 
public  ownership.  But  it  Is  important  to 
determine  whether  the  circumstances  in  any 
given  industry  actually  call  for  abandoui:  g 
reliance  on  competition. 

Most  integrated  steel  firms  are  large 
Nevertheless,  their  size  can  be  attributed  to 
many  forces  other  than  the  drive  for  great!  r 
technological  efficiency.  Examination  of  the 
corporate  history  of  United  States  Steol. 
Bethlehem  and  Republic — to  name  the  b:? 
three — shows  that  merger,  rather  than  inter- 
naJ  expansion,  has  been  the  major  detemr- 
nant  of  growth,  and  hence  the  prevail!:, g 
pattern  of  concentration  in  the  industry. 

Steel  technology  itself,  though  it  neces- 
sitates heavy  Investment  in  associated  bl:.:x 
furnaces,  basic  steel  faculties,  and  rolli-:2 
mUls — to  save  transport  and  heat — by  i.o 
means  dictates  the  formation  of  enterprLsns 
as  large  as  the  biggest  5  or  10  steel  firr,:?: 
indeed,  a  single  unit  with  total  Investme;.! 
of  perhaps  $250  million  would  s^ifflce.  A 
scientific  Inquiry  concluded  that  the  steel 
ingot  indxistry.  technologically,  could  su;^- 
p>ort  some  40  firms. 

5.  The  concentration  In  the  steel  industry 
results  therefore  from  market  consideratloi.i. 
from  the  drive  to  corral  raw  materials  .=o 
that  they  should  not  be  monopolized  r~ 
another  firm  In  the  industry,  from  the  d-^"- 
slre  to  Insulate  oneself  from  the  thrusts  of 
a  competitor  by  mustering  a  retaliate:  v 
power  that  wUl  give  him  pause;  and  by  a 
response  to  appropriation  of  the  after-ma. - 
ket  by  other  large  firms.  In  short,  if  b;- 
steel  is  in  the  hands  of  a  small  nimaber  .f 
firms,  and  some  of  these  push  forward  to  tliC 
semifinished  and  fabricated  level,  then 
every  basic  steel  producer  has  to  move  for- 
ward, in  self-defense,  becoming  larger  in  the 
process. 

Consequently,  the  steel  Industry  has  V  - 
come  characterized  by  vertical  integrat:  \ 
Just  as  clearly,  this  Integration  has  not  bei--, 
a  result  of  the  pressure  of  underlying  forr^  - 
of  efficiency;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  be  i 
dictated  by  the  strategy  of  maneuver  amo.  ' 
large  companies  intent  on  attaining  goalo  i  ^ 
stability  and  security — goals  which,  ir.  i 
truly  competitive  system,  can  never  be  re  '- 
Ized.  Given  the  drive  to  forward  Integ:  - 
tlon,  and  assurance  of  an  outlet  for  the  ba 
and  semifinished  steel,  the  big  integral'  1 
firms  of  necessity  come  Into  confilct  w:  .; 
the  nonlntegrated  firms  at  the  higher  stne-^ 
of  production. 

6.  Technological  requirements  do  r  • 
handicap  the  small  steel  fabricators.  Enc=  - 
neering  studies  and  exp>erlence  alike  dem. ;  - 
strate  that  small  firms — with  assets  less  th  n 
1  percent  of  those  of  the  large  companie.- 
can  as  effectively  produce  fabricated  pre  i- 
ucta.  They  can  make  wire,  fabricate  cc  - 
Crete  mesh,  woven  wire  fence,  bale  t;. 
chain  link  fence,  automatic  baling  wire,  g.  .- 
▼anlzed  fencing,  as  cheaply  as  their  gia-  : 
competitors.  This  has  been  demonstrated  :r. 
recent   years    as.    squeezed    between    falli:^ 
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domestic  prices  for  the  products,  and  higher 
prices  for  the  raw  material  (wire  rods) ,  the 
independent  fabricator  have  survived  by  pur- 
chasing foreign  wire  rod,  and  making  do  with 
4  precarious  reliance  on  both  domestic  and 
(oreigu  sources  of  supply. 

There  has  been  proof  in  the  competitive 
market,  therefore,  that  the  independent  fab- 
ricators of  wire  products,  who  are  numerotis 
and  small,  can  compete  for  the  very  same 
custt>mers  as  the  big  companies — and  get 
the  business.  They  can  be  more  fiexible  in 
terms  of  delivery  dates;  more  personalized 
in  the  service  they  render;  and  more  efficient 
m  their  application  of  managerial  personnel 
to  the  problems  of  the  mill.  These  Inherent 
advantages  of  a  well-managed  small  firm 
make  It  possible  for  these  fabricators  to 
overcome  whatever  disabilities  they  may  suf- 
fer because  they  must  depend  upon  outside 
sounes  for  their  wire  rod,  and  cannot  co- 
ordinate their  fabricating  operations  directly 
with  the  rod  rolling  mill  output. 

7.  The  Independent  fabricators,  then,  have 
sound  economic  justification  for  their  con- 
tinued presence  m  the  wire  products  market. 
They  perform,  moreover,  a  key  role  in  that 
market  because  of  the  vertically  integrated 
nature  of  their  giant  competitors.  The  big 
steel  firms,  with  their  heavy  investment  in. 
and  commitment  to,  the  semifinished  and 
fabricated  materials,  must  Inevitably  adopt 
a  St.  tesmanllke  and  security-conscious  atti- 
tude toward  the  competitive  process.  Deci- 
sions about  innovations  in  productive  tech- 
nique, adoption  of  new  machines,  pricing 
respnise  to  Imports  and  to  domestic  compe- 
tition, must  all  be  made  against  a  back- 
ground of  the  articulated,  vertically  inte- 
grated structure  of  the  giant  firm.  Response 
must  be  appraised  not  merely  with  the  par- 
ticular product  in  mind,  but  more  Important. 
in  t!ie  light  of  the  effect  of  a  price  change 
on  the  whole  vertical  structure.  While  the 
independent  fabricator,  dependent,  for  ex- 
,^mpie,  upon  the  sales  of  concrete  mesh  for 
30  percent  of  his  revenues,  may  meet  a  price 
challenge  Immediately  and  directly,  or  adopt 
an  innovation  on  packaging  wire  as  soon  as 
he  li^ars  of  it — under  the  dire  threat  of  Im- 
minent bankruptcy  or  cash  shortage,  the 
gian-  firm  can  delay,  and  consider  the  effect 
of  changes  in  marketing  strategy  on  other 
unit';  in  Its  system. 

Ti.e  independent  fabricator,  in  short,  func- 
tions as  the  competitive  institutional  system 
iiit^T.cis  that  he  function:  he  Is  forced  to 
greater  efficiency,  without  delay,  and  with- 
out reservations,  becaiise  he  must  so  react 
in  order  to  survive.  But  the  giant  firms  faU 
to  transmit  the  competitive  signals  In  un- 
distt.rted  fashion,  because  their  larger  struc- 
ture determines  their  reaction.  Moreover, 
they  have  the  resources,  because  of  their  size, 
to  resist  for  long  periods  of  time  the  com- 
petitive pressures  that,  on  smaller  firms, 
would  long  since  have  brought  a  response. 

8.  The  Imperviousness  of  the  giant  firms  to 
the  requisites  of  the  competitive  system  was 
clearly  illustrated  In  the  gap  that  appeared 
between  the  price  of  domestic  wire  rods  and 
the  price  of  imported  wire  rods  during  the 
perioi  1958-63.  Even  though  wire  rods  were 
beii:.'  imported  in  rapidly  increasing 
amoi.'.nts,  the  integrated  steel  firms  actually 
raised  the  domestic  price.  Only  a  greater 
concern  for  the  possible  effect  of  a  cut  in 
wire  rod  prices  on  the  price  of  wire  and  other 
products  can  explain  this  behavior,  which 
cost  the  vertically  integrated  firms  a  large 
shire  of  the  noncaptlve  domestic  market  for 
wire  rods. 

Wnen  the  prices  of  wire  products  colncl- 
dcii :,aiy  dropped,  the  nonlntegrated  fabri- 
cator.s  were  driven  to  secure  a  minimum 
amount  of  foreign  wire  rods,  or  perish.  It 
is  i::Contestable,  therefcxre,  that  the  pricing 
policies  of  the  integrated  firms  threw  a 
cliiii.er  into  the  functioning  of  the  c<»npeti- 
tivo  machine.  Independent  fabricators  un- 
abi.     to   get   foreign    rod   would    have   been 


forced  out  of  business,  and  many  of  them 
Buffeired  fiTia.«rHiti  difficulties.  Prices  of  prod- 
ucta  reflected  an  artlflciaUy  high  lev^  off 
wire  rod  prices,  until  belated  ooo^ieatloa 
reduced  them.  The  Integrated  Anns  were  en- 
abled to  draw  from  the  tiltlmate  consumer 
an  excess  profit,  or  subsidy,  at  earnings  on 
the  obsolete  and  excessive  capacity  in  wire 
rods. 

9.  It  Is  easy  to  see  the  consequences  if  the 
vertically  integrated  firms  are  able  to  further 
Jeopardize  the  position  of  the  independent 
fabricators.  The  big  firms  will  be  left  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  field,  and  will 
be  in  a  position  to  dictate  the  shape  and  be- 
havior of  the  wire-rod  wire-products  price 
structure.  Considerations  of  long-run  cor- 
porate i>olicy,  rather  than  the  forces  of  com- 
petition, wUl  determine  margins,  and  timing, 
and  amount  of  price  clianges.  We  will  have 
an  oligopolistic  managed  economy.  The  per- 
sistence of  the  independents  is  necessary,  in 
the  public  interest,  as  the  only  means- 
short  of  regulation  of  public  ownership — of 
injecting  a  suitable  measure  of  fluidity  into 
the  steel  price  structvu-e. 


The  VISTA  Volunteer 


Thk  Social  Wokkib 
If  you  can  look  beyond  an  unclean  face 

And  Bee  the  lonely  heart  that  cries  within; 
If  you  can  understand  a  mind  disturbed — 

See  the  sickness  of  a  soul  compelled  to  sin. 

If  you  can  feel  compassion  for  the  weak 
And  never  mind  what  color  he  may 

Or  where  he  goes  to  church,  or  if  Ue  does. 
Or  whether  he  can  walk,  or  talk,  or  see. 

If  you  can  love  a  sick  and  lonely  child 
Though  that  child  can  never  love  you   in 
return 
If  you  can  still  be  patient  and  serene 

When  you  try  to  teach,  and  find  he  cannot 
learn. 

If  you  can  smile,  and  never  show  despair 
And  never  judge  by  monetary  worth. 

You  have  a  unique  mission  to  fulfill 

You  are  God's  special  Angel  here  on  earth. 

— Ann  Quinn. 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28. 1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a 
recent  visit  to  Baltimore,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  view  a  permanent  training 
center  for  VISTA  volunteers,  or  the 
Domestic  Peace  Corps  workers  as  they 
are  popularly  called. 

The  Baltimore  Training  Center,  which 
is  operated  by  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Social  Work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Daniel  Thursz,  is  doing  a 
unique  and  commendable  job  In  train- 
ing these  dedicated  volunteers. 

When  I  visited  a  field  training  opera- 
tion, I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  a 
volunteer  from  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Mrs.  Ann 
Quinn,  who  was  working  with  needy 
Individuals  in  a  housing  project  operated 
by  the  Baltimore  Urban  Renewal  and 
Housing  Administration.  Mrs.  Quiim, 
despite  her  busy  training,  still  had  the 
incentive  to  do  some  creative  writing. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  would 
like  to  Insert  three  poems  composed  by 
Mrs.  Quinn  which  are  Indicative  of  both 
the  spii'it  and  sensitivity  of  our  VISTA 
volunteer: 

The  Vista  Volxjnteer 

We  will  go  where  we're  needed 

(When  others  pass  by.) 

Where  roads  have  been  rough 

And  hills  have  been  high — 

We  will  go  with  compassion 

To  those  who  are  lost 

To  help  them  build  bridges 

So  life's  streams  may  be  crossed. 

We  will  go  without  question 
and  have  love  to  share 
With  the  sick  and  the  lonely 
And  they'll  know  that  we  care. 

Then  when  we  get  weary 
Well  recall  with  a  sigh — 
"But  for  the  frace  of  my  God, 

There  go  I — " 

— ^Ann  Quinn. 


Inner  Citt 

I  know  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  slum  as  lovely  as  a  tree 
With  trash  and  litter  everywhere 
Left  by  those  who  Just  don't  care. 
Filthy  clothing  on  a  line. 
Broken  bottles,  stench  of  wine — 
Children  playing  in  the  street 
Where  prostitute  and  pickup  meet — 
Derelict  and  addict  too 
Lonely  souls  whose  friends  are  few 
Form  a  conunon  melting  pot 
And  there  they  stay,  decay  and  rot. 
Their  future's  past;  they  have  no  hope 
Their  only  friends  are  wine  i.nd  dope 
God  sends  beauty  when  He  can. 
But  slums  and  such,  are  made  by  man. 

— Ann  QtnNN. 


Mayor  Tom  Wilmoth,  of  Longview,  Tex. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  and  public  spir- 
ited men  of  Longview.  Tex.,  Is  its  new 
mayor,  Hon.  Tom  Wilmoth.  I  have 
known  Mr.  Tom  many  years.  He  has 
done  much  good  for  his  city,  his  area,  and 
countless  individuals.  I  wish  him  the 
veiT  best  as  the  new  mayor  of  Longview, 
Tex. 

Salute  to  Mr.  Tom 

An  announcement  of  the  election  of  Tom 
Wilmoth  as  mayor  of  Longview,  was  hailed 
with  enthusiasm  throughout  the  community 
and  received  with  interest  by  the  area. 

Mr.  Wilmoth  is  a  man  of  unusual  ability, 
integrity,  honor  and  honesty.  From  the 
standpoint  of  business  and  character,  he  is 
solid  and  substantial. 

Quiet  and  unassuming,  this  fine  citizen 
Is  a  dedicated  worker  in  the  vineyard  of 
progress.  Calm  under  pressure,  he  is  highly 
respected  for  the  thoroughness  with  which 
he  weighs  all  problems  and  invariably  comes 
up  with  the  proper  solution.  His  sound 
Judgment  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  tremendous  growth  Longview  has  enjoyed 
during  the  time  he  has  served  on  the  city 
commission  since  1956. 

Mr.  Wilmoth  has  the  confidence  of  his  fel- 
low members  of  the  commission  and  the 
public.  He  has  earned  that  confidence  by 
his  broad  knowledge  and  forthright  deal- 
ings and  by  his  ability  and  performance, 
both  as  a  municipal  official  and  a  citizen. 


A2016 
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Father  of  two  sons,  Roy  and  Dan  WUmoth, 
and  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Glen  (Bettle  Jo)  Mc- 
Neill, the  veteran  city  executive  la  a  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Baptist  Church  and  the 
Rotary  Club  and  has  consistently  been  Iden- 
tlSed  with  Longvlew's  progress.  Industrially 
and  otherwise. 

Mr.  Wllmoth  was  born  in  Lowell.  Ark.,  on 
January  31,  1890.  When  he  was  a  year  old 
his  parents  moved  to  Tuskahoma,  Okla., 
capital  of  the  Choctaw  Nation.  He  lived 
there  until  1919.  and  it  was  there  he  married 
Miss  Pearl  Overby.  The  two  sons  were  bom. 
In  Tuskahoma. 

The  Wllmoth  family  m.oved  to  Rogers, 
Ark.,  and  remained  in  that  city  3  years 
before  establishing  their  residence  In  Cam- 
den in  1921.  During  the  10  years  he  was  in 
Camden,  Mr.  WUmoth  was  a  member  of  the 
city  coxmcll  4^4  years.  He  came  to  Long- 
view  in  1931  and  has  been  in  the  construc- 
tion business  since  that  time.  His  scope  of 
<^>eratlons  has  covered  northeast  Texas,  with 
some  large  contracts,  mostly  commercial 
buildings,  outside  the  State .  Associated 
with  him  on  some  of  his  big  Jobs  has  been 
one  or  both  of  his  sons,  each  of  whom  de- 
cided to  follow  him  in  the  building  business. 
Tom  Wllmoth  is  a  man  of  courage  and 
conviction.  While  delegating  responsibility 
he  asks  for  accountability.  He  is  highly 
qualified  as  an  executive  and  administrator. 
as  Is  demonstrated  by  the  success  he  has 
enjoyed  In  several  fields  of  endeavor. 

We  are  proud  to  have  had  Tom  Wllmoth 
aa  a  friend  during  the  last  three  decades.  He 
ha  proved  to  be  a  stalwart  citizen  in  con- 
tributing in  every  way  possible  to  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  his  dty.  Progress  has  al- 
ways been  foremost  in  his  mind.  It  is  in- 
gralned^in  him.  Both  as  an  individual  and 
a  member  of  the  city  commission,  he  has 
worked  tirelessly  for  the  upbuilding  of  his 
community.  It  has  been  our  privilege  to  have 
had  him  as  a  coworker  in  nimierous  indus- 
trial campaigns  and  other  programs  that 
have  been  very  beneficial  to  the  city  and  area. 
It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  leadership  of 
oxir  city  government  pass  from  the  capable 
hands  o«  E.  K.  Bennett,  who  has  served  us 
weU  as  mayor,  to  another  able  leader,  Tom 
Wllmoth. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure.  "Mr.  Tom."  that 
we  Join  with  your  legion  of  friends  through- 
out Longvlew  and  the  Southwest  in  com- 
mending you  and  congratxilattng  you  on 
being  elected  to  the  city's  highest  and  most 
Important  office.  It  is  a  fine  honor,  and  we 
are  happy  and  proud  it  has  been  bestowed 
upon  you  as  a  reward  which  you  so  richly 
deserve. 

We  predict  that  Longvlew  will  continue  to 
move  forward  at  a  stepped-up  pace  during 
your  administration.  Tou  have  the  assur- 
ance of  our  fullest  cooperation,  and  in  mak- 
ing that  promise,  we  are  confident  we  be- 
speak the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the 
citizenry. 

— Carl  L.  Estks. 


April  28,  1905 


Herbert  J.  MiUer,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  iTZAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  so  often  our  Government  Is  greatly 
benefited  by  the  fact  that  a  young  man 
agrees  to  serve  In  an  appointed  ca- 
pacity and  brings  with  him  new  Ideas, 


courage,  and  a  will  to  get  the  job  done. 
Such  a  man  was  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Miller. 
Jr..  better  known  to  his  friends  as  "Jack" 
Miller  who  served  as  Assistant  Attorney 
General  and  headed  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion of  the  Justice  Department.  But. 
the  sands  of  time  drift  on,  and  these 
men  go  with  It  to  greater  things. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Jack  Miller  could 
receive  a  nicer  tribute  to  the  work  he  has 
done  than  the  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  for 
April  27.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  Include 
this  editorial,  join  with  his  many  friends 
In  wishing  him  the  best  of  luck  in  his 
return  to  private  law  practice,  and  to 
commend  him  publicly  for  a  job  well 
done. 

Wall  or  Silewck 

Much  of  the  strength  of  organized  rackets 
rests  in  the  assurance  that  "nobody  talks." 
In  the  hierarchy  or  crime,  it  is  seldom  the 
men  at  the  top  who  fall  Into  the  hands  of 
the  police.  Their  imderllngs.  however,  fre- 
quently do.  The  testimony  of  these  minor, 
often  less  culpable,  criminals — If  they  could 
be  persuaded  to  give  it — offers  a  primary  hope 
of  reaching  and  prosecuting  the  bosses. 

Means  of  compelling  this  type  of  testimony 
is  a  major  goal  of  the  commendable  new 
anticrime  bill  the  Justice  Department  will 
soon  send  Congress.  In  essence,  the  Depart- 
ment is  seeking  the  right  to  grant  immunity 
in  return  for  such  testimony  in  certain  se- 
lective cases.  A  guarantee  of  immtmity  from 
prosecution,  on  the  one  hand,  would  remove 
the  grounds  for  a  fifth  amendment  plea 
against  self-incrimination.  And  beyond 
that,  xinder  the  proposal,  criminals  who  re- 
fused to  testify,  or  who  lied,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  contempt  of  court  or  to  perjury 
charges. 

Grants  of  immunity  alrectdy  are  author- 
ized in  limited  areas  by  exUtlng  law.  They 
are  too  limited,  however,  to  be  effective  in 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  Government's 
drives  against  organized  crime. 

The  development  of  the  new  immunity 
bill  was  a  fitting  final  act  by  Herbert  J. 
Miller.  Jr.,  who  has  just  retiumed  to  private 
law  practice  after  4  years  of  exemplary  serv- 
ice as  head  of  the  Justice  Department's  Crim- 
inal Division.  During  the  tenure  of  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, who  incidentally  was  one  of  the  first  Re- 
publicans tapped  by  Presidemt  Kennedy  few 
high  office  in  1961,  the  annual  number  of 
racketeer  convictions  by  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment increased  by  an  incredible  1,000 
percent.  His  participation  la  the  continuing 
Federal  anticrime  war  will  be  sorely  missed. 


Tonr  Booth  Jobs  Urged  for  Retired 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

or  wiscoNsiif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  28.  1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  various 
committees  of  Congress  have  conducted. 
In  the  past,  extensive  studies  on  problems 
of  our  senior  citizens.  One  recurring 
problem  that  besets  our  elderly  citizens 
when  they  no  longer  have  their  jobs  to 
attend  to.  and  families  to  raise,  is  one  of 
Idleness— a  sense  of  not  bdng  needed. 

This  distress  Is  no  stranger  to  my 
elderly  friends  In  my  hometown  of  Fond 


du  Lac,  Wis.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group 
of  these  solid  senior  citizens  formed  a 
new  community  service  organization 
known  as  the  Voyageur  Club. 

The  twofold  aim  of  this  club  is  to  put 
retired  people  back  to  work  and  to  pro- 
mote area  tourist  attractions  by  provid- 
ing  information  and  service  to  travelers. 

Of  side  interest  to  my  colleagues  wili 
be  one  of  the  Voyageur  objectives  of  pro- 
motlng  the  Ice  Age  Scientific  Reserve, 
authorized  by  the  last  Congress  to  be 
part  of  the  national  park  system. 

In  the  belief  that  this  group  deseives 
national  recognition,  and  also  that  my 
colleagues  would  find  the  Idea  of  this 
organization  useful  to  groups  in  their 
own  districts,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  recent  report  In  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  on  the  Voyageur  Club: 

TouK  Booth  Jobs  Ukged  for  RjcriREn 
Fond  dtt  Lac,  Wis. — ^A  new  group  J.ere 
would  like  to  put  retired  people  back  to  v  jrk 
operating  tourist  information  booths.  A  re- 
tired Fond  du  Lac  man  said  the  idea  was 
tested  successfully  last  sxmamer  and  he 
thinks  persons  over  65  are  particularly  su.ted 
to  the  Job.  Victor  Broome,  67,  Is  secretary 
of  Voyageur,  a  travel  service  which  is  in  ihe 
process    of    becoming    Incorporated. 

Members  include  niunerous  area  business 
and  professional  men.  Representative  Race, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  and  a  represcina- 
tive  of  the  Fond  du  Iac  Coxmty  Board. 

TO    PROMOTE    rORKST 

The  group  hopes  to  promote  the  Keuie 
Moraine  State  Forest  and  the  Lake  Winne- 
bago area  as  tourist  attractions.  In  the 
process  they  hope  to  spawn  the  tourist  in- 
formation bureaus  staffed  by  retired  persons 
who  would  like  to  perform  some  work. 

Broome  said  that  untU  last  year  there  was 
no  tourist  InformaUon  service  for  the  i<jii 
of  vacationers  who  passed  through  here 
along  Highway  41  bound  for  the  northern 
woods. 

To  prove  the  need  and  the  abiUty  o:  re- 
tired people  as  person-to-person  salesir.ca 
he  set  up  his  own  experimental  booth  last 
August  in  a  drive-in  restaurant  on  Highway 
41  here.  Edward  Patterson,  operator  of  the 
Dog  "N  Suds  Restaurant,  provided  the  I.u  ;1- 
itles  and  enthusiastic  support. 

rNQTjnUES  PLENTrrUL 

Although  Broome  tried  to  plug  such  ne ;  by 
attractions  as  the  Kettle  Moraine  Forest,  he 
helped  plan  trips  as  far  north  as  Canad;.. 

Broome  said  that  In  the  3  weeks  the  scnice 
was  operated  "inquiries  ran  so  high  there  iv..n 
couldn't  be  any  question  the  service  w.is 
needed." 

Also  convinced  were  area  business  and  :n)- 
fesslonal  people  who  helped  organize  ine 
Voyageur  group  last  Novemt>er. 

This  year  the  service  wUl  open  at  the  dn  ve- 
in May  1.  staffed  by  three  retired  persons  who 
will  work  in  shifts.  Broome  also  hopes  tc  sell 
souvenirs  produced  locally  by  other  resired 
persons. 

Broome  said  a  main  concern  of  the  Voy- 
ageur group  was  the  Kettle  Moraine  Si  ate 
Forest,  destined  to  become  part  of  a  national 
Bcientlflc  reserve.  It  appears,  he  said. 
area  will  not  be  able  to  handle  the  lucre; 
Influx  of  toimsts. 

Exploring   the   problem,  Broome  recc 
Interviewed   officials  of  the  Everglades 
tlonal  Park  in  Florida  about  accommoda- 
for  visitors. 

Broome  said  he  was  amazed  at  the  : 
part  private  enterprise  had  played  in  devt 
ment  of  park  facilities,  notably  motels 
cckDcessions.  The  Voyageiir  group  hopci 
private  Investment  in  campgrounds,  mc 
and  other  tourist  services  in  the  Kettle 
ralne  area. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF   MASSACKTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28. 1965 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Harry 
p  Harwich,  the  publisher  of  the  Dor- 
cliester  Argus-Citizen,  Hyde  Park  Trib- 
une, Mattapan  Tribune.  Jamaica  Plain 
Citizen,  New  Boston  Citizen,  and  the 
Milton  Record-Transcript  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  citizens  of  the  Hyde 
Park-Milton  area  of  my  district  and 
li  aders  of  these  newspapers  look  for- 
ward to  his  own  personal  comment  on 
various  topics  which  appear  weekly.  On 
April  22,  1965,  he  selected  excise  tax  re- 
vision and  elimination  as  his  editorial 
and  it  appeared  in  all  the  above-men- 
tioned newspapers.  I  believe  it  Is  a  most 
livformative  and  well-written  article 
\rhlch  I  include  below  for  my  colleagues' 
review. 

The  subject  of  the  reduction  and 
eventual  elimination  of  the  excise  tax 
on  communication  services  Is  one  I  and 
a  great  many  of  my  constituents  are 
concerned  about.  This  tax  affects  151.- 
637  telephone  customers  in  my  congres- 
sional district  and  elimination  would 
mean  a  direct  savings  to  them  of 
S2.341,733. 

Telephone  excise  tax  hits  hardest  at 
low -Income  levels.  Bureau  of  Census 
1;  euros  for  1960  show  that  of  households 
with  telephones,  20  percent — or  approxi- 
mately 7,800,000 — had  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000  per  year;  53  perecent — or 
approximately  21  million — had  incomes 
of  less  than  $6,000  per  year.  Only  41 
percent— or  approximately  5,500,000 — 
had  incomes  of  $10,000  and  more  per 
year.  Statistics  reflect  that  the  tele- 
V'hone  excise  tax  takes  a  higher  percen- 
age  of  any  income  before  taxes  than  any 
other  excise  tax  in  the  families  with  In- 
comes of  less  than  $4,000. 

I  have  Introduced  H.R.  6734  to  provide 
f.;r  the  gradual  reduction  and  eventual 
elimination  of  the  tax  on  telephone  serv- 
ices. This  measure  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  It 
i.s  expected  that  executive  sessions  should 
lake  place  sometime  during  mid-May. 
E.xtensive  hearings  were  held  during  the 
2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 

Follpv?Ing  is  the  editorial  by  Mr. 
Harwich: 

Remove  Excise  Tax  on  Telephone  En.i.s 
(By  Harry  P.  Harwich) 

There  isn't  a  red-blooded  person  in  this 
peat  country — from  Maine  to  California  or 
^^"ashlngton  to  Florida — who  is  not  thor- 
I  ughly  convinced  of  the  merits  of  that 
iMngue-in-checlc  adage,  "Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  death  and  taxes."  But,  as  is  fitting 
"f  a  red-blooded  Anaerican,  there  isn't  a  cit- 
-en  to  be  found  who  does  not  rally  to  fight 
aijust  taxation  as  our  forefathers  once  did. 

The  excise  tax  which  is  levied  on  our  tele- 
i)hone  bills  is  one  such  "unjust  tax."  Be- 
<ause  it  is  in  this  category  the  phone  tax 
•^  with  each  passing  year,  being  subjected 
uj  ever-increasing  attack  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Q.  Public. 

One  does  not  have  to  search  very  deeply  to 
discover  the  prime  reason  for  such  severe  ob- 


jeetkn  c€  the  added  tax  toorden  of  t2ie  excise 
tax  on  teiephoce  service.  Basically,  it  le  due 
to  the  fact  th&t  the  ttieph<xie  Is  tbe  only 
hous^old  necesBitT  which  is  bo  m&Iigned  by 
the  Federal  tax  structure.  Electricity,  gas, 
and  water — the  other  three  household  necee- 
sltles — are  all  free  from  the  burden  at  an  ex- 
cise tax.  This,  we  agree,  is  as  it  should  be. 
fca-  such  utUitlos  are  a  most  Integral  part  of 


than  carried  their  share  of  Uie  load  in  t^ile 
levy,  which  was  designed  to  lift  a  country 
in  distressing  times. 

America  is  in  a  bounding,  bursting,  and 
bountifxU  era — the  Great  Society — and  the 
shackles  of  a  wartime  tax  such  as  the  tele- 
phone excise  should  be  removed  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Q.  Public. 


our  American  way  of  life. 

Why,  then,  should  the  telephone  sub- 
scriber be  crushed  with  the  highly  dis- 
criminatory excise  tax?  Why.  also,  is  the 
inflationary  tax  of  10  percent  of  the  fixed 
telephone  service  rtiorge  hanging  over  the 
already  overtaxed  heads  of  the  people? 

To  answer  these  questions  one  must  under- 
stand the  history  of  the  telephone  excise 
tax. 

To  begin  with,  the  telephone  service  tax  is 
essentially  a  wartime  tax  which  was  insti- 
tuted at  a  crucial  time  and  devised  to  raise 
necessary  funds  as  well  as  to  cm-tail  the  use 
of  the  telephone  during  such  emergency 
periods. 

The  first  Federal  excise  tax  on  telephone 
service  dates  back  to  World  War  I  when  an 
additional  charge  was  levied  against  long  dis- 
tance calls.    This  law  was  repealed  in  1924. 

In  1932  Congress  saw  fit  to  reinstitute  the 
telephone  excise  tax  on  long  distance  calls  to 
help  defray  the  cost  of  public  works  and 
other  Government  programs  dviring  the  de- 
pression years.  Prom  that  day  to  this  the 
excise  tax  has  been  with  us. 

The  charge  has  xindergone  a  face  lifting  at 
various  times.  In  1941  local  calls  were  sub- 
ject to  the  additional  tax  at  15  percent  and 
long  distance  calls  at  25  percent.  Fifteen 
years  later,  1954,  the  tax  was  altered  to  10 
percent  on  all  calls  and  it  has  remained  at 
this  level  since. 

Congressional  records  he&r  out  the  fact 
that  the  telephone  excise  tax  was  intended 
to  be  a  temporary  thing.  But.  like  the  poor 
relation,  it  has  overstayed  its  welcome  as 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned. 

For  all  Intent  and  purpose,  the  telephone 
is  grouped  in  the  same  category  as  such  non- 
essential items  as  furs,  Jewelry,  cosmetics, 
diamond  stickpins,  mink  stoles,  lipsticks,  etc. 
The  aforementioned  are  aU  wonderful 
things — but,  every  one  of  us  can  get  by  with- 
out them.  Does  the  same  hold  true  fcff  the 
telephone? 

Imagine  the  unexplained  necessity  of  a 
telephone  at  the  time  of  family  illness. 
Think  of  the  trust  you  must  place  in  this 
household  essential  when  a  crisis  arises  with- 
in the  home.  Reflect  on  the  Indispensability 
of  this  utility  in  a  thousand  and  one  tn- 
stancee.  Now,  Is  the  telephone  as  much  a 
necessity  as  your  electricity,  gas.  and  water? 
Is  it  a  luxury  which  you  and  I  can  well  live 
without? 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  unjust  and 
unwarranted,  discriminatory,  and  discourag- 
ing aspects  of  the  excise  tax  which  weigM" 
like  an  albatross  on  the  neck  of  every  sub- 
scriber in  the  United  States  whether  doctcw, 
lawyer,  or  Indian  chief — ^housewife,  cleric,  or 
business  tycoon. 

The  abolition  of  this  tax,  which  poured 
some  $1  billion  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  coffers 
in  1964,  would  bring  a  $14  per  year  saving 
to  the  average  telephone  customer.  EJach 
year  the  people  have  been  l>alked  by  the 
wait-tiU-next-year  pitch — and  each  year  the 
people  become  a  little  more  restless  than  the 
year  before. 

The  sand  has  Just  about  run  out  of  the 
timeglass  as  far  as  the  telephone  excise  tax 
is  concerned.  Now  is  the  time  for  you.  and 
you,  and  you,  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  in 
our  ranlis  as  being  opposed  to  this  unjust 
taxation. 

What  can  you  do?  Join  us  in  writing  to 
your  Congressman  and  Senator,  as  well  as 
President  Johnson,  and  voice  opposition  to 
the  telephone  excise  and  support  for  its  rev- 
ocation.    The    telephone    users    have    more 
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Wednesday.  April  28.  1965 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  OUT  Nation's  most  Important  problems 
Is  the  prodigious  increase  In  its  crime 
rate.  The  President  pointed  out  In  his 
message  on  crime  to  the  Congress  that 
since  1940  the  crime  rate  In  this  country 
has  doubled.  Since  1958  it  has  In- 
creased five  times  as  fast  as  our  popula- 
tion. 

Measures  designed  to  aid  in  stemming 
the  Increase  In  crime  have  recently  been 
p>assed  or  proposed  in  the  Congress.  Our 
efforts  In  combating  poverty  and  in  Im- 
proving education,  health,  housing,  and 
recreation  will  contribute  greatly  ""to 
eliminating  the  causes  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity. 

The  crime  problem  will  require  long- 
range  planning,  but  it  Is  also  a  matter 
of  Immediate  concern.  We  must  act  to 
combat  the  present  threats  to  the  secu- 
rity of  our  hom'^s  and  places  of  busi- 
ness. 

Although  crime  is  a  matter  of  grave 
national  concern  which  deserves  the  best 
effort  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
principal  enforcement  responsibility  still 
rests  on  State  and  local  governments. 
TTiat  burden  Is  great  and  becoming 
heavier.  The  cost  of  operating  our  police 
departments  has  risen  by  50  percent  in 
the  last  5  years  alone. 

For  some  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  providing  valuable  assist- 
ance to  local  law-enforcement  agencies. 
The  FBI  assist  them  with  training  ac- 
tivities and  the  FBI  National  Academy 
in  Washington  gives  com.prehensive  in- 
structions to  State  and  local  career  law- 
enforcement  oflBcers  yearly.  The  Federal 
Government  also  provides  support  for 
short-term  vocational  training  for  police 
officers  and  more  extensive  training  In 
related  fields  through  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
Treasury  Departjnent  provides  insti-uc- 
tion  for  narcotics  enforcement  personnel 
through  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  Train- 
ing School. 

Tliese  have  been  highly  successful 
programs,  but  additional  efforts  are  a 
necessity.  We  must  provide  additional 
assistance  In  training  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  ofiBcers,  and  we  must  im- 
prove capabilities,  techniques,  and  prac- 
tices In  the  prevention  and  control  of 
crime.  To  this  end,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing   for    apiM-oprlate    reference    a    bill 
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designed    to    bolster    present    training 
programs. 

The  need  for  State  and  local  law-en- 
forcement training  programs  has  long 
been  recognized  In  my  State  of  Colorado. 
In  1962,  Mr.  A.  S.  (Tony)  Reeder,  at  the 
request  of  Gov.  Steven  McNichols,  formed 
a  committee  of  three  chiefs  of  police, 
thi-ee  sheriffs,  and  the  administrative 
head  of  the  Colorado  State  Patrol.  The 
committee  decided  to  divide  the  State 
into  eight  areas  and  to  hold  open  hear- 
ings to  which  local  chiefs  of  police,  mar- 
shals, sheriffs,  city  councilmen,  county 
commissioners,  city  managers,  and  other " 
interested  parties  would  be  invited. 

Investigations  were  conducted  con- 
cerning which  of  the  following  were  most 
urgently  needed  to  upgrade  law  enforce- 
ment in  Colorado — the  establishment  of 
a  State  central  police  records  bureau, 
a  State  police  identification  bureau,  or  a 
State  crime  laboratory.  As  a  result  of 
these  eight  meetings  and  the  correlation 
of  information  that  had  been  obtained, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  most  urgent  need 
of  law-enforcement  facilities  in  our 
State  was  a  law-enforcement  training 
program. 

Maj.  Gen.  Joe  Moffett,  of  the  Colorado 
National  Guard,  suggested  the  plan  of 
combining  a  Colorado  law  enforcement 
training  academy  with  the  new  Na- 
tional Guard  complex  that  was  proi>osed 
for  Camp  George  West  near  Golden, 
Colo.  The  committee  agreed  that  this 
was  the  most  feasible  plan.  They  esti- 
mated the  cost  constructing  and  equip- 
ping the  law-enforcement  academy  at 
$313,000. 

The  committee  proposed  that  the 
academy  would  house  the  Colorado  State 
Patrol  training  facility  and  would  afford 
a  basic  training,  inservice,  and  admin- 
istrative and  specialized  training  to  all 
municipal,  county,  and  State  law-en- 
forcement oflBcers  in  the  State. 

A  questionnaire  was  then  sent  to  all 
law  enforcement  administrators  in  the 
State.  Fifty-three  county  sheriflfs  out 
of  sixty-three  reported  that  they  would 
support  and  use  the  academy  facilities. 
Of  151  city  chiefs  of  police  and  mar- 
shals, 91  reported  that  they  definitely 
would  use  the  academy  and  28  repoii«d 
that  they  would  use  it  when  sufficient 
financial  reserve  could  be  obtained, 
either  from  local  government  or  from 
State  or  Federal  Government.  These  re- 
sults represent  a  definite  commitment 
from  2.441  full-time  male  officers.  130 
full-time  female  personnel,  and  1,691 
Reserve  and  auxihary  officers. 

There  is  at  present  a  bill  before  the 
Colorado  House  of  Representatives  which 
would  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  training  academy  along  the  lines  pro- 
posed by  the  committee.  This  bill  has 
previously  been  approved  by  the  State 
senate.  There  is,  however,  the  problem 
of  how  sufficient  funds  can  be  secured 
to  implement  such  a  bill. 

Recent  speeches  in  the  Congress  have 
emphasized  how  education,  health,  wel- 
fare, and  other  endeavors  have  caused 
State  expenditures  to  rise  at  a  phenom- 
enal rate,  causing  State  finances  to  be 
strained  enormously.  In  my  own  State 
of  Colorado,  the  property  tax,  which  is 
the  State's  primary  basis  for  local  and 
county  financing  has  reached  the  point 
of  rcgressiveness  and  is  a  major  burden 


to  orderly  local  government  and  a  detri- 
ment to  economic  growth.  Yet  the  need 
for  a  training  program  for  our  police 
and  sheriffs  Is  an  absolute  necessity  in 
my  State  as  It  Is  in  many  States. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  pro- 
vide for  the  assistance  to  the  States  or 
local  agencies  to  establish  programs  and 
faculties  giving  professional  training  and 
education  to  law  enforcement  personnel 
toward  the  end  of  increasing  the  secu- 
rity of  persons  and  property  and  to  pro- 
mote respect  for  the  law. 

I  trust  that  with  the  assistance  given 
in  this  bill  and  the  incentive  that  will  be 
provided  by  its  enactment,  for  my  own 
State  as  well  as  the  other  States  through- 
out the  Union,  will  provide  a  training 
facility  for  law  enforcement  personnel 
that  is  necessary  to  increase  safety  in  our 
streets  and  security  in  our  homes  and 
places  of  business. 


Governor 
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Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  include  in  the  Record  a  report 
of  a  speech  by  former  Governor  Shivers 
in  Marshall,  Tex.  Governor  Shivers 
emphasizes  the  great  future  this  area  of 
Texas  has.  I  fully  concur  with  him  and 
commend  him  on  his  interest  and  his 
efforts  to  help  the  great  east  Texas  area. 

The  article  from  the  Longview,  Tex., 
Daily  News,  follows : 

Shivfrs  Stresses  Potential  Growth  at 

Marshall  Dinner 

(By  Sam  Paris) 

Marshall. — "This  area  of  the  State  has  the 
greatest  potential  for  growth  of  any  section 
of  Texas."  former  Texas  Governor  Allan  Shiv- 
ers told  a  capacity  crowd  at  the  1965  Marshall 
Chamber  of  Commerce  banquet  here  Tuesday 
evening,  "and  all  you  have  to  do  is  continue 
to  distingxiish  between  selflesaness  and  self- 
ishness for  the  futtire  to  be  even  brighter 
than  most  predict." 

Shivers,  attending  the  annual  chamber 
banquet  in  company  with  his  Wife,  spent  the 
afternoon  preceding  the  dinner  in  social  re- 
lationship with  numerous  local  citizens  and 
also  played  golf.  He  arrived  Bt  the  rooftop 
dining  room  of  Hotel  MarshaU  with  a  healthy 
glow  imprinted  on  his  forehead  by  a  warm 
east  Texas  sun. 

"I  personally  think  that  the  future  growth 
of  Texas  lies  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
here  where  you  have  the  water  and  natural 
resources  with  which  to  build. 

"I  want  to  help  this  area,  including  Mar- 
shall and  Harrison  County,  not  only  because 
I  have  made  investments  here  but  simply  to 
see  an  area  with  such  abundance  prosper  and 
grow,"  the  former  Governor  continued. 

"I  believe  firmly  that  this  area  will  grow 
with  the  people  here  tonight— who  have  ac- 
complished so  much  during  the  past  year — 
working  for   the  progress  of  the  city." 

Shivers  said  leaders  in  his  hometown  of 
Woodville  have  been  "trying  to  do  the  same 
thing  you  have  been  doing,  and  towns  up 
and  down  Texas  and  Louisiana  liave  been 
changing  the  basis  of  their  economies. 

"When  I  was  growing  up,  cattle  and  cot- 
ton were  the  backbone  of  our  economy  in  the 


State,  and  then  we  all  remember  when  oil 
became  the  prime  basis  of  economy.  In  the 
future,  with  such  work  as  done  by  men  here 
tonight,  I  predict  that  the  population  of 
Marshall  and  Harrison  County  will  double 
by  1975." 

The  speaker  digressed  from^  his  look  into 
the  future  to  state  that  the  freedom  of  the 
Individual  outweighs  the  rights  of  propertv 
He  said  that  in  actuality  property  has  no 
rights  but  "people  have  many  rights,  and 
without  those  rights  there  would  be  no  prop- 
erty from  which  the  Individual  coiild  create 
wealth."  He  related  an  incident  in  Aus- 
tin where  a  purported  leader  stated  th;;: 
people  making  "all  of  the  money  shouldn't  be 
spending  it  for  cars  and  cigarettes  and  othti 
things  but  should  turn  It  over  as  taxes  to  the 
Government  because  the  Government  can 
spend  it  besc." 

"I,   for    one,   like   to   see   people   do   wei; 
he  stated. 

Shivers  interspersed  a  personal  tribute  to 
Miss  Margie  E.  Neal,  of  Carthage,  former 
State  senator,  on  her  91st  birthday  In  the 
near  future."  And  Miss  Neal  promptly  re- 
plied that  she  "would  be  90  on  my  next  blrtli- 
day,  not  91."  Miss  Neal  was  the  first  woman 
to  serve  in  the  Texas  senate. 

Shivers  also  paid  special  and  warm  tribute 
to  District  Judge  Sam  Hall,  Sr.,  and  Mrs. 
Hall,  who  attended  the  dinner  meeting  to 
see  their  son  Sam  Hall,  Jr.,  relinquish  the 
chamber  presidency  to  Max  Lale.  local  resi- 
dent and  staff  assistant  in  plant  relations  at 
Thlokol  Chemical  Corp. 

Shivers"  comments  were  augmented  by  the 
answers  he  gave  to  newsmen  during  a  pre^s 
conference  preceding  the  dinner. 

On  school  affairs  In  the  State,  he  stated 
that  he  believes  that  the  movement  to  in- 
crease teachers'  pay  will  be  successful  this 
year,  but  that  he  could  not  favor  either  bill 
now  under  consideration.  Instead,  he  said. 
he  likes  features  of  both  bills.  He  said  the 
governor's  bill  and  the  bill  backed  by  the 
Texas  Teachers  Association  could  be  blended 
to  give  both  an  immediate  raise  across  the 
board  and  also  include  a  provision  which 
Gov.  John  Connally  has  advocated,  calling 
for  a  gradual  scale  of  salary  increases  during 
the  next  10  years. 

Shivers  congratulated  area  leaders  on 
the  development  of  navigation  districts  diir- 
ing  the  past  few  weeks  "because  those  plans 
lead  to  more  communication  and  much  more 
speed  is  needed  in  this  day  and  time." 

The  former  Governor  also  placed  his  stamp 
of  approval  on  recent  legislation  creatini: 
oil  property  pooling  under  law.  He  said 
pooling  regulations  will  benefit  small  land- 
owners and  at  the  same  time  give  Incentive 
to  producers  and  drillers  in  their  develop- 
ment of  new  oil  fields  in  what  is  known  a.- 
town-lot  areas. 

On  reapportionment,  Shivers  stated  that 
he  hopes  the  State  legislature  will  solve  the 
problem  and  not  permit  congress  to  enter 
the  troubled  field. 

Shivers  ended  the  news  conference  with 
his  opinion  surrounding  the  war  in  Souili 
Vietnam.  He  insisted  that  America  mu?' 
choose  a  course  which  will  not  permit  a  re- 
treat in  the  face  of  communism.  He  said 
this  Nation  must  continue  to  confront  RccJ 
China  and  the  Soviets  in  any  eventuality. 
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The  Research  Spectrnm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.     Mr.  Speaker,  pin- 
pointing Pittsburgh  research  as  the  key 


to  tomorrow,  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  another  chapter  in  the  story  as 
published  by  the  Regional  Industrial  De- 
velopment Corp.  of  southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Today's  articles  cover  the  research 
Fpectrum  and  materials. 

The  Reseakch  Spectrttm 

A  decided  advantage  to  the  establishment 
o:  new  Industries  Is  the  diversity  of  the 
Pittsburgh  areas  research  and  development 
iftorts. 

Pittsburgh  research  laboratories  are  es- 
poclally  strong  in  the  materials,  nucleonics, 
ciiemlcals,  electronics,  and  Instruments 
fields,  but  they  also  are  engaged  In  a  variety 
of  other  B.  &  D.  activities. 

Many  of  the  larger  companies — such,  as 
V.  estlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  United  States 
Steel  Corp.,  and  Gulf  Research  &  Develop- 
ment Co. — are  active  in  almost  all  the  prln- 
r.pal  fields.  More  often,  however,  the  re- 
search and  development  efforts  are  more  spe- 
cialized— tailored  to  a  company's  product 
line  In  a  single  field  or  two. 

Pittsburgh's  three  major  universities — 
.Tnd  Mellon  Institute — conduct  research  in 
most  of  the  disciplines.  Although  much  of 
this  work  is  of  a  basic  nature,  many  of  the 
programs  have  applications  that  merit  in- 
dustrial scrutiny. 

Tills  section  discusses  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal R.  &  D.  areas,  major  laboratories,  spe- 
c'.iUzed  equipment.  Interesting  projects,  and 
tiitnificant  results  of  Pittsburgh's  scientific 
.ud  technical  efforts. 

The  description  is  far  from  complete,  but 
serves  merely  to  Illustrate  the  natvire, 
p.-owth,  and  direction  of  research  and  de- 
.►lopment  in  the  nine-oounty  area.  More 
f?. tailed  Information  about  each  company's 
r.  &  D.  activities  can  be  found  In  the  re- 
search directory  on  pages  33  to  47. 

MATERIALS 

Historically.  Pittsburgh  has  been  a  mate- 
rials center.  More  new  materials  and  proc- 
c  ?sing  techniques  have  been  developed  In  the 
iirea  tlian  In  any  other  section  of  the  United 
i^tates. 

Although  the  region's  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  have  been  broadened  con- 
f .  lerably,  new  and  better  materials  and  proc- 
esses stiU  command  the  largest  volume  of 
li    &  D.  efforts. 

These  luitlvltics  range  from  research  In 
f  :ch  traditional  areas  as  steel,  aluminum, 
loal,  refractories,  ceramics,  and  glass,  to 
r.oneerlng  work  In  alloys,  nuclear  fuels,  and 
I  votlc  materials. 

Basic  studies  Into  the  nature  of  metals  and 
:  loys  are  conducted  at  Mellon  Institute, 
(^.rnegle  Institute  of  Technology,  and  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  as  well  as  Industrial 
i  ijoratorles. 

On  the  applied  research  scene,  Allegheny 
I- udlvun  Steel  Corp.  Is  Improving  upon  its 
'■  ouum  melting  technique  breakthrough: 
M=.\  Research  Corp.  Is  experimenting  with 

■  '.w  liquid  metals;  and  Universal-Cyclops 
-eel  Corp.  is  studying  ways  to  fabricate  re- 
:.   ctory   metals   In   an   Inert   atmosphere. 

.Semi-Elements.  Inc..  Is  developing  single 
r.vstals  of  metals:  Harbison-Walker  Re- 
;:;ictories  Co.  is  working  on  extrem.ely  high 
•  -npcrature  refractories;  Magnetics.  Inc..  Is 
prMciucing  new  magnetic  materials;  Pitts- 
i'  ;rgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  is  explorlnc  dcep-div- 

■  ■  :.r  structures  made  of  glass:  and  Nuclear  Ma- 

:-ials  &  Equipment  Corp.  Is  perfecting  new 
-.'iclear    fuel    materials. 

Some  of  the  most  diversiried  materials  re- 
■arch  is  being  carried  on  at  companies  pri- 
■ii.rily  in  other  fields,  such  as  Westinghouse 
1  lectric  Corp..  which  is  involved  In  seml- 
'inductor.  nuclear  fuel,  and  other  advanced 
-'."tcrials  research. 

The  largest  and  most  numerous  Pittsburgh 
in, aerials  laboratories  are  engaged  in  metals 
;.nd  alloys  research.     Among  the  extensive 


metallurgical  facilities  In  the  area  are  those 
of  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America.  Allegheny  Ludlxim  Steel  Corp.. 
Jones  &  Laugblin  Steel  Corp..  L&trobe  Steel 
Co..  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America.  Dravo 
Corp..  Blaw-Knox  Co..  Vanadium- Alloys  Steel 
Co.,  Universal-Cyclops  Steel  Corp.,  St.  Joseph 
Lead  Co..  Plttsburgh-Des  Moines  Steel  Co., 
Plrth  Sterling,  Inc.,  MSA  Research  Corp.,  and 
Copperweld  Steel  Co. 

The  Pittsburgh  area  also  has  a  heavy 
R.  &  D.  concentration  In  refractories,  ceram- 
ics, and  glass.  Some  of  the  better  known 
facUtles  are  the  Carborundum  Co.,  Harbison- 
Walker  Refractories  Co.,  McDanel  Refractory 
Porcelain  Co.,  Du-Co  Ceramics  Co.,  Plndlay 
Refractories  Co..  Kennametal,  Inc.,  O.  Hom- 
mel  Co.,  Saxonburg  Ceramics,  Inc.,  Nuclear 
Materials  &  Equipment  Corp.,  Pittsburgh 
Corning  Corp.,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co., 
American  Optical  Co.,  and  American  Glass 
Research,  Inc. 

All  aspects  of  coal  technology  are  explored 
at  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.,  Bituminous  Coal  Research,  Inc.,  Koppers 
Co.,  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  and  Pitts- 
burgh Chemical  Co. 

Inaproved  polymers  and  coatings  are 
R.  &  D.  objectives  at  such  companies  as 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Chemical  Corp.. 
H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Koppers  Co.,  Mobil 
Finishes  Co..  Mobay  Chemical  Co.,  NevUle 
Chemical  Co.,  Thompson  &  Co.,  Watson- 
Standard  Co..  and  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 


tQ  general.  Victory  is  providing  valuable 
assistance  to  a  neighboring  county. 

Last  month,  at  the  hospital's  annual 
meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  George 
A.  Allano,  an  attorney  and  distinguished 
dvlc  leader,  was  elected  to  an  imprece- 
dented  16th  consecutive  1-year  term  as 
president  of  Victory  Memorial.  As  a  re- 
sult of  his  dedicated  efforts  and  the  close 
cooperation  of  the  entire  board  and  the 
professional  and  nonprofessional  staffs, 
the  hospital  has  witnessed  steady  and 
healthy  growth  over  the  past  several 
years. 

I  think  it  is  noteworthy  to  point  out 
that  Victory's  west  wing  was  dedicated  to 
the  134  south  Brooklyn  men  killed  in  ac- 
tion in  "World  War  I  and  that  the  east 
wing  was  dedicated  in  memory  of  those 
servicemen  from  Bay  Ridge  who  gave 
their  lives  during  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  conflict. 

It  Is  in  the  name  of  these  heroic  men 
that  Victory  Memorial  carries  on  its  hu- 
mane and  essential  programs  In  the  im- 
ceasing  war  against  disease  and  travail. 


Victory  Memorial  Hospital  in  Brooklyn 
Continaes  To  Provide  Unexcelled  Serv- 
ice$  After  60  years 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF   NEW    TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  the  Bay  Ridge  community  in 
Brooklyn  has  been  considered  one  of  the 
most  underhospitalized  areas  in  the  city. 
One  of  the  leaders  in  the  struggle 
against  sickness  and  suffering  has  been 
Victory  Memorial  Hospital.  Bay  Ridge's 
only  nonprofit,  voluntary  hospital.  This 
magnificent  Institution  has  proven  ef- 
fective and  compassionate  medical  care 
for  the  sick  and  needy,  of  all  races  and 
creeds,  for  over  60  years.  Founded  in 
1904.  Victoiy  Memorial  today  serves  well 
over  5,000  patients  each  year,  and  the 
quality  of  medicine  and  suigerj-  practiced 
in  the  hospital  is  unexcelled  anywhere. 

Throughout  its  histoiy,  VictoiT  has  re- 
sponded to  the  call  for  expanded  facil- 
ities in  the  community  and  its  new  62- 
bed  wing  which  opened  in  1962  has  been 
the  key  factor  in  enabling  the  hospital  to 
meet  the  mounting  demands  for  medical 
care  in  Bay  Ridge.  The  importance  of 
this  new  facility  Is  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  in  1961  Victory  Memorial  admitted 
3,186  patients.  By  1964  Uiis  figure  in- 
creased by  70  percent. 

Significantly,  Victory-  Memorial  also  is 
providing  a  major  medical  senice  for  the 
residents  of  Statcn  Island,  now  that  the 
Verazano  Bridge  has  linked  that  borough 
with  Brooklyn.  Scores  of  emergency  as 
well  as  routine  cases  have  been  brought 
to  the  hospital  from  Staten  Island,  and 


Harry  Truman,  Man  of  Decision 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1965 

Mr.  PE3GHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  April  13,  1965. 
carried  an  editorial  tribute  to  Harry  S. 
Truman  which  rates  with  theTjest  ever 
written  about  the  great  man  from  Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 

The  theme  of  this  editorial  is  that  For- 
mer President  Truman  grows  in  stature 
with  the  passage  of  time  because  his 
decisions  in  the  years  of  world  crisis  Im- 
mediately following  World  War  n  have 
taken  on  added  luster  under  the  test  of 
time.  Few  leaders  have  been  fully  ap- 
preciated during  their  lifetime  and  many 
have  been  maligned  by  the  second  guess- 
ers  of  history.  But  the  swift  passage  of 
events,  trying  the  mettle  and  coui-age  of 
free  people  everywhere  in  our  world,  have 
adequately  justified  the  Truman  years  in 
little  more  than  a  decade. 

Under  leave  prenously  granted,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record,  the  editorial: 

Harry  Tei-man.  Man  of  Decision 
As  time  passes  and  as  we  see  the  recent 
past  in  fuller  perspective,  former  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  grows  in  stature. 

We  realize  that  Mr.  Truman  built  the  very 
foundations  of  Americas  new.  powerful  for- 
eign j)olicy  after  World  War  n,  and  mobilized 
all  the  free  world  behind  It. 

Tonight  Mr.  Truman  will  go  to  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria m  New  York  City.  There  Free- 
dom House  will  prv-sent  to  him  its  Freedom 
Award  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  his  first  day 
In  the  Presidency. 

It  will  be  a  reunion  for  the  doughty  Mis- 
soiu-lan.  Most  of  his  last  Cabinet  wUl  be 
there.  So  will  many  men  who  played  im- 
portant parts  in  the  dramatic  and  momen- 
tous years,  1945  to  1952.  when  Mr.  Trimaan 
and  they  were  together  winning  a  war,  re- 
building a  world  and  trying  to  find  paths  to 
permanent  peace. 
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No  President  since  Mr.  Truman  has  made 
more  than  minor  changes  In  the  foreign 
policy  for  which  he  took  fiill  responsibility. 
The  Tniman  doctrine,  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
Berlin  airlift,  the  Korean  intervention,  the 
revival  of  war-stricken  nations — these  are 
still  the  chief  girders  of  America's  free  world 
leadership. 

On  each  of  these  policies  Mr.  Truman  made 
the  final  decisions.  So  he  did  on  dropping 
the  nuclear  bomb,  too. 

He  consulted  others,  but  In  the  end,  on 
the  lonely  spot  of  the  iiltlmate  decisionmaker. 
he  stuck  to  his  resolute  policy:  "The  buck 
stops  here." 

The  late  Cleveland  mayor,  Tom  L.  Johnson, 
once  said  with  rueful  humor:  "A  good  ex- 
ecutive Is  one  who  can  make  decisions,  and 
is  sometimes  right." 

Mr.  Truman  made  some  of  the  most  cru- 
cial decisions  any  President,  and  any  man  in 
world  history,  has  had  to  make.  And  we 
honor  him  because  he  was  right  so  much 
of  the  time. 


Vietnam  Comments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  15, 1965 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  has  once 
again  contributed  distinguished  report- 
ing and  thoughtful,  sober  comment  on 
the  Vietnam  situation.  On  April  18. 
Barnard  L.  Collier  filed  a  stoiy  from 
Johnson  City.  Tex.,  which  vividly  de- 
scribes the  President's  delivei-y  to  the 
press  of  his  Easter  message,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  Herald  Tribune  com- 
mented on  the  situation  editorially. 
Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my.  re- 
marks. I  include  these  two  articles: 

(From    the    New    York   Herald   Tribvine. 
Apr.  19,  1965] 

Brickbats  Through  the  Window 
The  United  States,  in  President  Johnson's 
words,  "tried  to  open  a  window  to  peace." 
But  the  Communists  responded,  much  as 
Communist-inspired  mobs  have  responded 
to  American  overtures,  by  heaving  brickbats 
through  the  window.  On  the  very  day  that 
Mr.  Johnson  was  repeating  his  offer  of  un- 
conditional negotiations,  the  Soviet  Union 
announced  that  Mr.  Johnson  "does  not  seek 
to  explore  avenues  leading  to  a  peaceful  so- 
lution of  the  Vietnamese  problem." 

What  are  those  avenues?  The  Commu- 
nists of  Red  China,  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Soviet  Union  know  only  a  single  avenue: 
one  which  leads  the  United  States  out  of 
Vietnam.  And  that  avenue,  Mr.  Johnson 
has  again  and  again  made  plain,  the  United 
State  will  not  tread — until  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion is  reached. 

In  other  words,  the  Communists  do  not 
want  unconditional  negotiations  but  un- 
conditional surrender  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment. The  United  States,  for  its  part,  can- 
not sacrifice  the  people  who  have  been  fight- 
ing on  against  the  Imported  revolt  that  is 
intended  to  bring  about  the  end  of  their 
Independence.  Once  that  Independence  is 
ensured,  the  United  States  Is  prepared  to 
I^ave  South  Vietnam. 

The  Soviet  communique,  after  the  Moscow 
•:>:■;  between  the  Russians  and  the  North 
V.eT.-:mese,  leaves  the  suspicion  that  the 
v^viet  Union  will  take  a  hand  in  escalating 
\L>:   v.ur      The   reference  to  Soviet  "volun- 


teers," while  veiled  and  "Iffy,"  could  imply 
that  Soviet  troops  will  man  Soviet  antiair- 
craft misfiUes  In  North  Vietnam,  since  sites 
for  such  weapons  are  apparently  under  prep- 
aration. On  the  other  hand,  the  communi- 
que can  be  interpreted  to  be  a  threat,  a 
warning,  that  may  or  may  not  be  imple- 
mented. 

But  what  the  Soviet  communique  clearly 
is  not  is  an  aflBrmative  answer  to  President 
Johnson's  offer  to  negotiate.  Until  such  an 
answer  Is  forthcoming,  the  more  or  less  well- 
intentioned  Americans  who  h»ve  been  dem- 
onstrating against  their  country's  policy  in 
Vietnam  as  a  threat  to  peace  are  delivering 
their  message  to  the  wrong  address. 


fFrom  the  New  York  Herald  lYibune,  Apr.  8, 
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Johnson     Renews    Viet     Pudge:     Always 

Ready   for   Peace   Talks   but   "No   Power 

Can  Force  Us  Out ' 

(By  Barnard  L.  ColUer) 

Johnson  Cpty,  Tex. — In  a  somber  Eiister 
message.  President  Johnson  warned  yester- 
day that  "no  human  power  is  capable  of 
forcing  us  from  Vietnam."  But  he  still  held 
out  the  offer  of  unconditional  peace  talks 
with  the  Communists  "next  week,  tomorrow, 
or  tonight." 

After  the  President  spoke,  the  Soviet  Union 
announced  that  it  will  permit  Russian  "vol- 
unteers" to  fight  in  Vietnam  if  "U.S.  aggres- 
sion against  the  Democratia  Republic  of 
(North)  Vietnam  is  intensified"  and  if 
Hanoi  requests  such  aid.  The'Aloscow  state- 
ment charged  that  the  United  States  is  "ex- 
tending aggression  and  does  not  seek  to  ex- 
plore avenues  leading  to  a  peaceful  solution." 

The  Soviet  announcement "  in  a  Soviet- 
North  Vietnamese  comniunique,  appeared 
not  to  have  been  in  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's statement. 

The  President  spoke  from  the  porch  of  the 
LBJ  Ranch.  He  was  as  serious  as  reporters 
have  seen  him  in  months. 

"If  the  price  o*  victory  In  Vietnam  is  blood 
and  men,  we  are  willing  to  pay  tiiat  price," 
he  declared. 

"They  want  no  talk  with  us,"  he  said 
grimly,  summing  up  Comnumist  reaction  so 
far  to  his  April  7  peace  talk  proposals.  "But 
our  offer  stands.  The  window  to  peace  is 
still  open." 

In  an  implied  appeal  to  Arnorica's  allies 
and  to  neutrals  to  press  for  peace  talks,  he 
said  he  hoped  that  "a  mounting  crescendo 
of  world  opinion,  weary  of  war,  opposed  to 
aggression,  will  finally  find  a  way  to  reach 
the  ears  of  those  now  deaf  to  calls  for  peace." 

Hours  earlier,  U.S.  planes  had  lashed  high- 
ways and  a  railroad  in  North  Vietnam  for 
the  second  straight  day— and  South  Viet- 
namese planes  dropped  100.000  leaflets  carry- 
ing the  President's  April  7  peace  talk  pro- 
posals and  his  picture  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese city  of  Dong  Hoi. 

The  Moscow  communique,  is.sued  after 
talks  between  North  Vietname$e  Communist 
party  secretary  Le  Kuan  and  Soviet  officials, 
said  Russia  would  "continue  rendering  all 
necessary  assistance"  to  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese against  United  States  aggression.  A 
Soviet  antiaircraft  missile  site  is  reported 
under  construction  near  Hanoi,  Russians  are 
in  the  country  and  high-altitude  surface-to- 
air  (SAM)    missiles  are  believed  on  the  way. 

Moscow  has  spoken  previously  of  "many 
volunteers" — a  Communist  euphemism  for 
trained  troops — anxious  to  fight  In  Vietnam 
but  gave  no  indication  whether  they  would 
be  permitted  to  go.  The  new  announce- 
ment— with  the  provisos  that  the  United 
States  intensifies  the  war  and  North  Vietnam 
asks  for  the  help — was  the  furthest  the 
Soviets  have  gone  on  the  "volunteer" 
question. 

The  communique  specifically  scoffed  at  the 
President's  April  7  speech  as  showing  that 
"the  United  States  is  still  keeping  a  cour.se 


for  the  extension  of  acts  of  aggression  and 
does  not  seek  to  explore  avenues  leading  to 
a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Vietnamese  prob- 
lem." 

In  Washington,  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  announced  that  the  United  States  had 
"thought  long  and  soberly"  about  suspending 
the  raids  on  North  Vietnam  that  began  Feb- 
ruary 7  but  had  concluded  that  such  action 
"would  only  encourage  the  aggressor  and 
dishearten  our  friends." 

Prime  Ministers  Lester  Pearson  of  Canada 
and  Lai  Bahadur  Shastrl  of  India,  among 
others,  have  suggested  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese might  respond  by  relaxing  their 
guerrilla  war  if  the  raids  were  suspended. 
But  Mr.  Rusk,  in  a  statement,  said  that  "we 
have  tried  publicly  and  privately  to  find 
out  if  this  wotild  be  the  result,  and  there 
has  been  no  response." 

President  Johnson  In  his  message  expressed 
regret  "that  the  necessities  of  war  have 
forced  us  to  bomb  North  Vietnam."  But 
he  emphasized  that  the  raids  have  been  di- 
rected at  military  and  strategic  targets,  "at 
concrete  and  steel  and  not  human  life." 

"I  understand  the  feelings  of  those  who 
regret  that  we  must  undertake  air  attacks," 
Mr.  Johnson  said.     "I  share  those  feelings. 

"But  the  compassion  of  this  country,  and 
the  world,  must  go  out  to  the  men,  women 
and  children  who  are  killed  and  crippled 
by  the  Vietcong  every  day  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  outrage  of  this  country,  and  the  world, 
must  be  visited  on  those  who  explode  their 
bombs  in  cities  and  villages,  ripping  the 
bodies  of  the  helpless." 

He  added  soberly: 

"Let  us  remember  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  Americans  who  share  their 
struggle,  suffer  because  they  are  attacked— 
not  because  they  are  attackers." 

The   President,   who  was  flanked   by  Mr? 
Johnson  and  Defense  Secretary  Robert  Mi - 
Namara,  began  his  message  by  saying:  "Tliis 
has  been  a  week  of  tragedy,  disappointnie:.r 
and  progress." 

"On  this,  of  all  weekends,  we  must  feel 
a  deep  sadness  that  men  must  still  die  and 
fa.milies  still  be  left  homeless  In  the  brutal- 
ity of  war,"  he  said.  He  expressed  sorro-,v 
for  the  death  of  Joseph  W.  Grainger,  the  U..S 
aid  ofBciiU  whose  murder  by  his  Vietco:  ;:; 
captors  was  disclosed  last  week,  and  for  "a!! 
the  others,  on  both  sides,  who  found  th:.; 
week  to  be  their  last." 

A  strong  theme  of  the  message  was  the 
President's  expressed  disappointment—.: 
the  rejection  of  his  April  7  proposal  for  un- 
conditional peace  talks  on  Vietnam,  at  the 
continued  loss  of  American  and  Vletnamc  •; 
lives  and  at  the  angry  censm-e,  in  some  par;- 
of  the  world  and  among  some  Americans,  of 
his  orders  to  bomb  North  Vietnam. 

The  April  7  proposals  have  been  denounced 
by  Hanoi,  Peiplng  and  Moscow.  Red  Chii:;i 
and  North  Vietnam  also  turned  down  vlsi- - 
to  their  capitals  by  former  British  Foreirn 
Secretary  Patrick  Gordon  Walker,  on  a  dipo- 
matlc  sounding  mission,  and  indicated  to 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  U  Tlw;-.; 
that  visits  by  Mr.  Thant  would  serve  lit:i' 
purpose. 

"We  tried  to  open  a  window  to  peace,"  Mr 
Johnson  said,  "only  to  be  met  with  tiri  '; 
names  and  slogans — and  a  refusal  to  talk. 

"They  want  no  talks  with  us — no  talk  wi:'. 
a  distinguished  Briton — and.  no  talk  with  the 
United  Nations.  They  want  no  talk  at  ai;  - 
so  far.  But  our  offer  stands.  We  mean  ev- 
ery word  of  It. 

"The  window  to  peace  Is  still  open.  We 
are  still  ready  for  unconditional  discussir';; 
We  will  Impose  no  conditions,  of  any  kind. 
on  any  government  willing  to  talk.  Nor  wi:i 
we  accept  any.  On  this  basis  we  are  reafiv 
to  begin  discussion  next  week,  tomorrow  c^r 
tonight." 

Mr.  Johnson  ended  on  a  dead -serious  note. 
"It  is  not  easy  to  engage  in  a  struggle  whp>o 
beginning  is  obscure  and  whose  end  is  not 
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in  sight,"  he  said.  "Peace,  like  war,  requires 
patience  and  the  courage  to  go  on  despite 
discouragement. 

'Yet  we  must  go  on.  For  there  is  a  world 
to  lose,  a  world  of  peace,  of  order  and  of  ex- 
panding promise  for  all  who  live  therein." 

He  then  murm\u"ed  "thank  you"  to  the  as- 
sembled reporters,  walked  over  to  put  his 
;irm  around  Mrs.  Johnson  and  kiss  her  on 
the  forehead  and  disappeared  into  the  ranch- 
house.  Reporters  could  remember  no  other 
t;me  when  he  had  not  lingered  after  a  for- 
mal statement  to  banter  with  the  press. 


Helicopter  Service  in  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14, 1965 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  24  the  President's  budget  mes- 
sage called  for  an  end  to  Federal  sub- 
sidies in  supr>ort  of  passenger  helicopter 
operations  throughout  the  counti-y-  I 
question  whether  such  Immediate  with- 
drawal of  support  is  the  wisest  move  at 
this  point  in  the  development  of  heli- 
copter service. 

To  quote  a  New  York  Times  editorial 
of  February  6 : 

Any  Goveriunent  subsidy  must,  of  course, 
be  submitted  to  unremitting  review.  But  it 
TAOuld  be  most  tinfortunate  and  shortsighted 
to  stop  the  subsidy  of  helicopter  passenger 
service  at  this  stage.  For  one  thing,  the  Pan 
.^im  heliport  Itself,  because  of  its  great  con- 
venience, should  encoiuage  an  immediate 
i;  crease  in  passenger  lose  to  make  trips  to 
;  :rports  in  5  to  10  minutes  that  might  re- 
quire an  hour  or  more  by  highway.  If.  as 
l.Kely,  the  proposed  new  fourth  major  air- 
port in  the  area  is  situated  even  further 
away,  the  helicopter's  time  advantage  will 
bs  enhanced. 

While  the  helicopter  service  would 
1  robably  be  unable  to  exist  this  year  or 
r.ext  without  support,  it  seems  that  the 
creat  increase  in  recent  years  of  public 
.support  and  usage  points  to  a  time  in 
the  very  near  future  when  such  service 
Nvould  be  able  to  pay  for  itself.  New 
York  Ail-ways  when  it  started  its  opera- 
tions 12  years  ago  carried  approximately 
25  passengers  daily.  Tod  •  that  figure 
is  up  to  1,000  daily.  As  rect  tly  as  1958 
subsidies  received  were  72.9  percent  of 
all  revenues  received  by  New  York  Air- 
V  ays.  In  1964  other  commercial  income 
l.ad  grown  so  that  only  45  percent  of  all 
icvenues  came  from  Government  sub- 
^  dy.  In  1965,  this  will  drop  to  34.8  per- 
cent and  in  subsequent  years  it  will  fall 
•  0  23.6  percent,  finally  in  1970  to  3.5  per- 
cent. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Boaid  ha^  pro- 
rosed  a  plan  for  ending  subsidy  which 
■i.ikes  account  of  this  attenuating  need 
•s  well  as  the  requirement  of  Govern- 
ment economy.  This  program  would 
"'•adually  phase  out  aid  to  the  heliports 
cvtween  now  and  1970  and  offer  only  the 
i  arest  subsidy  needed  t<)  match  increas- 
.:ig  profits. 

I  support  this  plan  because  I  believe 
r.  will  enable  the  needed  convenience  of 
;;elicopter  service  to  survive,  yet  will  call 


for  the  minimum  of  Federal  funds  neces- 
sary to  do  this. 

We  must  remember  that  we  have  a 
large  investment  in  this  service.  The 
Federal  Government  has  spent  $46.7  mil- 
lion in  the  past  11  years  in  fostering  the 
growth  of  the  program.  To  cut  off  aid 
now  would  be  to  nip  it  In  the  bud  and 
render  our  previous  investment  useless. 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  program 
would  call  for  a  small  amount  of  addi- 
tional funds  to  complete  our  investment 
and  would  allow  that  investment  to  reap 
the  dividend  of  self-sufficient  service 
that  was  our  original  goal  and  which 
promises  to  be  an  imminent  reality. 


Partners   of   Alliance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF    MARYL.4ND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  account  of  an  interest- 
ing program  undertaken  between  my 
own  State  of  Maryland  and  the  State  of 
Rio,  Brazil. 

Senor  Ronald  Hees  and  Senor  Durval 
Goncalves  arrived  in  Maryland  on 
March  20  as  representatives  of  the  Part- 
ners of  Alliance  program,  jointly  spon- 
sored by  the  State  Department  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
This  was  a  foUowup  to  a  trip  taken  to 
Brazil  by  three  members  of  the  Maryland 
Partners  Committee.  These  two  men 
from  the  State  of  Rio  came  to  assist  in 
the  promotion  and  development  of  the 
partners  relationship  in  Maryland  and 
to  stimulate  interest  in  the  many  areas 
of  assistance  and  exchange  in  which  pro- 
grams are  underway. 

Between  March  20  and  April  3.  Senors 
Hees  and  Goncalves  covered  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  territory.  They  visited 
various  secondary  schools,  the  University 
of  Mai-yland,  several  business  establish- 
ments, and  hospitals.  They  also  took  a 
trip  to  the  Eastern  Shore  and  to  West- 
minster, appeared  on  two  Baltimore 
television  programs  and  attended  a  din- 
ner given  by  Gov.  J.  Millard  Tawes. 

As  a  result  of  their  numerous  visits, 
Senor  Hees  and  Senor  Goncalves  were 
provided  with  insights  into  problems 
which  are  acute  in  Maryland  as  well  as 
in  Rio.  Tlie  people  of  Maryland  also 
gained  an  insight  into  Rio's  problems 
and  responded  immediately.  For  exam- 
ple, after  meeting  with  the  two  men, 
students  of  Canton  Junior  High  School 
in  Baltimore  donated  a  check  to  the  pro- 
gram. The  students  of  the  University 
of  Maiyland,  too,  have  responded  by  in- 
itiating an  exchange  imder  which  they 
are  going  to  attend  the  University  of 
Rio  to  undertake  a  program  of  Improv- 
ing the  level  of  education  and  health  of 
slum  dwellers.  In  turn,  a  school  in  Rio 
is  being  named  for  Grovemor  Tawes. 

These  two  Brazilian  visitors  estab- 
lished many  valuable  contacts  so  that 
the  Partners  of  Alliance  program  will 


proceed  with  Increased  effectiveness.  It 
la  evidoit  ttiat  an  even  closer  relation- 
8blp  has  been  cemented  between  these 
two  great  communities. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  two  articles  fn»n  the  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Sun  of  March  31,  1965,  con- 
crenlng  this  program: 

Rio  Picks  Tawes  foe  School  Title 

Annapolis,  April  10. — Governor  Tawes  has 
been  advised  that  a  school  is  being  named  for 
him  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Rio  is  a  sister  State  of  Maryland  in  the 
Partners  of  Alliance  program  initiated  by  the 
State  Department. 

Gov.  Paulo  Torres  of  the  State  of  Rio  ad- 
vised the  Maryland  Governor  of  the  honor 
planned  for  him.  Tawes  had  given  a  dinner 
in  Annapolis  recently  honoring  two  members 
of  the  State  of  Rio  Partners  Committee  who 
were  visiting  Maryland. 

Governor  Tawes  expressed  appreciation  in 
a  letter  to  Governor  Torres  and  said  he  hoped 
the  naming  of  a  Rio  school  for  a  Maryland 
citizen  will  "help  to  cement  the  close  rela- 
tionship" being  developed  between  the  two 
States. 


State   Grovp    Aids    Brazil — Maryland   Dol- 
lars Help  Provide  Slum  Area  Schools 

Maryland  dollars  are  helping  put  slum 
children  in  school  in  the  State  of  Rio  in 
Brazil,  a  Brazilian  visitor  said  yesterday. 

This  is  one  of  a  number  of  projects  aided 
by  Marylanders  in  the  Partners  of  Alliance 
program,  sponsored  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  Maryland  is  1  of  20 
States  which  has  been  linked  up  with  a  Latin 
-American  counterpart. 

At  a  press  conference.  Ronald  Hees.  33.  said 
the  enlargement  of  one  school  and  the  biUld- 
ing  of  another  in  the  slums  of  Niteroy.  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Rio,  has  enabled  m.-^-ny 
slum  children  to  attend  school. 

TOTAL  or  $1,300  GIVEN 

Money  to  help  enlarge  the  one  and  help 
build  the  other  came  from  the  Maryland 
committee.    A  total  of  $1,300  was  given. 

The  chairman  of  the  Maryland  committee, 
appointed  by  Governor  "Tawes,  is  Albert 
Berney,  president  of  Hamburger's  Men  Store. 
Other  officers  who  attended  the  press  con- 
ference are  Wallace  Lanahan,  vice  chairman, 
president  of  Stein  Bros.  &  Boyce,  investment 
bankers;  and  Julian  Stein,  secretary,  a  public 
relations  counsel. 

Mr.  Stein  said  that  the  Maryland  help  was 
designed  to  "help  the  Brazilians  help  them- 
selves." 


Birthday  of  Tanzania 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BILLIE  S.  FARNUM 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26, 1965 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  exactly 
1  year  ago  today,  on  April  26,  the  new 
African  Nations  of  Tanganyika  and  Zan- 
zibar embarked  upon  the  enormous  task 
of  forging  the  two  countries  into  a  single 
nation. 

To  the  people  of  that  new  nation,  Tan- 
zania, and  to  its  President,  Mwalimu 
Julius  K.  Nyerere,  I  wish  to  extend  my 
best  wishes  for  the  future,  and  congratu- 
lations for  what  has  been  done  in  1  year. 

All  Americans  must  feel  admiration  for 
the  daring  concepts  that  were  given  real- 
ity a  year  ago.    Our  own  history  of  a 
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struggle  toward  a  concept  which  many 
said  covild  not  be  attained,  makes  it  ob- 
vious to  us  that  this  joang  nation  hrM 
many  trials  and  tribulations  tn  the  days 
ahead.  That  it  will  come  through  suc- 
cessfxilly  and  attain  the  destiny  ordained 
for  a  people  loving  freedom  is  the  hope  of 
all  Americans  on  this  day. 


Robert  Uihlein  ReceiTes  Milwaukee  Press 
Commanity  Service  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Wednesday,  April  28. 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  it  was  my  distinct  pleasure  to 
have  attended  the  annual  Gridiron  Din- 
ner of  the  Milwaukee  Press  Club. 

On  that  occasion,  the  Milwaukee  Press 
Club  presented  its  1965  award  for  com- 
munity service  to  Mr.  Robert  A.  Uihlein. 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing 
Co. 

Mr.  Uihlein  has  richly  merited  this  rec- 
ognition for  his  many  contributions  to 
the  city  of  Milwaukee  and  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  Among  specific  civic  deeds 
has  been  the  outstanding  support  which 
he,  his  family,  and  his  firm  have  given 
to  Milwaukee's  proposed  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts.  Further,  his  sponsor- 
ship of  the  annual  Fourth  of  July  parade 
has  made  Milwaukee  the  place  to  be  in 
the  United  States  on  Independence  Day. 
In  addition  to  the  citation  presented  to 
Mr.  Uihlein,  awards  were  presented  to 
newspaper  men  and  women  in  the  com- 
munity for  outstanding  journalistic 
achievement. 

In  order  to  bring  the  accomplishments 
of  Mr.  Uilileln  and  the  members  of  the 
Milwaukee  press  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  excerpts  from  news  stories 
on  the  Gridiron  dinner  which  appeared 
in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  on  Monday, 
April  26. 
Uihlein  Declares  "Crrr  on  the  Move" 
Milwaukee  was  described  Sunday  night  aa 
a  "community  which  Is  really  on  the  move" 
by  Robert  A.  Uihlein.  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co.  Uihlein  made  the 
remarks  after  receiving  the  Milwaukee  Press 
Club's  1965  award  for  community  service  at 
tile  club's  ninth  annual  Gridiron  Dinner  in 
tlie  Wisconsin  Club. 

"I'm  very  excited  about  the  way  Milwau- 
kee Is  mo%'lng  these  days."  Uihlein  said.  He 
specifically  mentioned  the  downtown  urban 
renewal  underway  and  new  businesses  which 
have  started. 

"Wisconsin,  and  more  particiUarly  Mil- 
waukee, Is  on  the  way  to  great  things.  It's 
fun  to  be  a  member  of  a  great  community 
like  Milwaukee,"  he  concluded. 

Uihlein,  49,  was  honored  for  his  contri- 
butions to  sports  and  cvdtural  activities  aa 
well  as  for  his  role  In  the  brewing  Industry. 
He  was  cited  for  his  support  of  the  proposed 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  to  which 
his  firm  and  family  have  contributed  91  mil- 
lion; his  sponsorship  of  the  city's  annual 
Fourth  of  July  circus  parade  and  fireworks 
display  and  numerous  other  cultural  and 
sporting  events. 


Th«  dlnnor,  at  which  events  of  1964  were 
lampooned  through  song  and  playlet,  was 
attended  by  many  govenmental  figures. 
Included  were  Governor  Knowlee.  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Lucey,  Attorney  General  La 
Pollette.  State  Treasurer  Deoa  Smith,  Rep- 
resentative ZABLOCKI,  Democrat,  of  MUwau- 
kee.  Representative  Davis,  Republican,  of 
New  Berlin,  Mayor  Maler.  Corunty  Executive 
Doyne;  Fred  H.  Harrington,  president  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Associate  Justice 
Thomas  Fairchild  of  the  Stat«  supreme  court 
and  others. 

writing  aw.^rds,  10  categories 

Best  newspaper  story  by  a  rewrite  man, 
"Wild  Bank  Robbery,"  Jamee  G.  Wieghart, 
the  Sentinel. 

Best  single  news  story,  reported  and  WTitten 
under  deadline  pressure.  "School  Boycott." 
Laurie  Van  Dyke,  the  Sentinel. 

Best  single  news  story,  reported  and  \^Tit- 
ten  without  Immediate  deadline  pressure, 
"Posed  as  Negro,"  H.  W.  Quick,  the  Sentinel. 

Best  single  story  or  series  on  a  specialized 
field  of  knowledge,  including  stories  on  sci- 
ence, business,  agriculture,  homemaking.  art. 
books,  religion,  medicine,  travel,  etc.  "Tiie 
Computer  Age."  Bob  Blackwell.  the  Sentinel. 

Best  single  feature  story,  "Expressway 
Signs,"  Paul  G.  Hayes,  the  Journal. 

Best  single  sports  story,  "Cfir  Race,"  Mike 
Kupper,  the  Journal. 

Best  single  editorial  or  editorial  cartoon. 
"Labeling  Ludicrousncss,"  Thomas  A.  Blink- 
horn,  the  Journal. 

Best  example  of  continuous  reporting  on  a 
single  subject.  In  series  form  or  as  Individual 
stories,  "Public  Schools  and  the  Negroes," 
Ralph  Olive,  the  Journal. 

Best  single  story  or  series  oif  articles  mak- 
ing a  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity or  State,  "Death  Rides  the  High- 
ways," Frank  A.  Aukofer,  the  Journal. 

Newspaper  headline  award,  based  on  sub- 
mission of  no  more  than  six  headlines  with 
stories  attached,  Leonard  Schcller,  the  Jour- 
nal. (The  judging  took  into  account  how  ac- 
curately and  Interestingly  the  headline 
summed  up  the  story,  plus  the  writer's  ver- 
satility.) 

PHOTOGRAPHY,    FOUR    CATEGORIES 

Spot  news  photography,  '•River  Drama.  ' 
Robert  Boyd,  the  Sentinel. 

Documentary  photography,  "Buck  Fever," 
James  Stanfield,  the  Journal. 

Sports  photography,  "Stock  Car  Race 
Crash,"  Ron  Overdahl,  West  Alll„  Star. 

Feature  photography.  "Student  Require- 
ments," James  Stanfield.  the  Journal. 

TV  AND  RADIO  NE'WS 

Best  television  spot  news,  "School  Boycott," 
wm-TV. 

Best  television  documentary  or  series,  "Our 
War  Babies  Go  to  College,"  wm-TV. 

Best  radio  spot  news,  "Bank  Holdup," 
WOKY  radio. 

Best  radio  documentary  or  series,  "Doaiglaa 
MacArthvir  Obituary,"  WTMJ  radio. 

Best  radio-television  editorial.  "Stand  on 
Police  Brutality  Charges,"  WITI-TV. 


BrowD  Bomber  Social  and  Athletic  Club 
of  Staten  Island,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   NEW   YORK    I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Brown  Bombetr  Social  and 
Athletic   Club   of   Staten   Island,   New 


York,  N.Y..  held  their  armual  dinner 
on  Sunday,  April  25,  and  the  proceeds  of 
this  dinner  will  be  donated  to  charitable 
organizations. 

Mr.  Christopher  Moody  was  chairman 
of  the  dinner  and  justice  of  the  criminal 
courts,  Alfred  J.  Cawse,  was  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  achievement  award  given  each 
year  to  an  outstanding  citizen  for  his 
contributions  to  the  Borough  of  Rich- 
mond. George  "Timmy"  Allen,  senior 
in  McKee  High  School  was  the  winner  of 
the  sports  award  as  Staten  Island's  out- 
standing high  school  basketball  player. 
Councilman  Robert  G.  Lindsay  and  Jus- 
tice Frank  Paulo,  surrogate  of  Richmond 
County,  were  other  guests  of  honor. 
Borough  president,  Albert  V.  Maniscalco, 
expressed  the  greetings  of  the  city  of  New- 
York  and  introduced  me  as  principal 
speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  my 
address : 

Remarks  of  Hon.  John  M.  Mxjrpht  Before 
THE  Brown  Bomber  Social  Club,  April  25 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  tonight,  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  briefly  about  education;  but  don'; 
get  in  a  panic  and  start  looking  for  th? 
exits;  I'm  not  here  as  a  professor — a  callin<T. 
incidentally,  that  someone  once  described  as 
getting  paid  to  study  the  sleeping  habits  ot 
students — but  I  do  want  to  leave  a  few 
thoughts  with  you  on  education  as  an  oppor- 
tunity and  as  a  challenge- 
As  you  know,  only  2  weeks  ago  President 
Johnson — once  a  teacher  himself — signed 
into  law  the  $1.3  billion  ald-to-educatioa 
bill,  the  greatest  single  advance  In  the  w.ir 
on  ignorance  that  this  country  has  ever  madr. 
It  was  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  w 
contribute  my  vote  to  the  passage  of  this 
bill  through  Congress. 

As  the  President  said  when  he  affixed  his 
signature  to  this  historic  measure,  "It  wiil 
bring  better  education  to  millions  of  dis- 
advantaged youth  who  need  it  most;  put  the 
best  educational  equipment  and  Innovations 
within  reach  of  all  students;  advance  the 
technology  of  teaching  and  the  training  or 
teachers,  and  provide  incentives  for  thos? 
who  wish  to  learn  at  every  stage  along  tlio 
road  to  learning." 

Specifically,  the  bill  Is  aimed  at  break;  r.^ 
the  cycle  of  ignorance  and  poverty  by  givir..' 
special  help  to  children  from  low-income 
families.  Its  main  section  authorizes  the 
grant  of  »1.06  billion  to  the  States  for  the 
benefit  of  about  5  million  children  In  fami- 
lies earning  under  $2,000  a  year. 

It  will  provide  additional  mllUons  to  aid 
school  libraries  and  buy  publicly  approved 
textbooks  for  children  In  public,  private  and 
parochial  schools;  to  start  a  5-year  progr.irn 
for  the  establishment  of  educational  and 
cultural  centers  such  as  science  laboratories 
and  reading  clinics,  and  to  aid  education.Tl 
research  and  training  designed  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  teaching  in  grade  and  high 
schools. 

But  let  me  put  It  In  human  terms: 
We  Americans  always  pride  ourselves  on 
the  availability  and  quality  of  our  public  " 
education.  For  most  of  us,  it  Is  available  and 
it  is  of  good  quality.  But  to  hundreds  o' 
tliou-sands  of  families  in  areas  where  pover-y 
was  and  is  a  bitter  reality — and  these  fami- 
lies and  areas  know  no  color  line  and  no 
State  lines — public  education  often  is  jus: 
barely  available  and  too  often  of  substandard 
quality. 

For  instance,  recent  educational  research 
has  shown  that  alarming  numbers  of  these 
disadvantaged  children  are  hopelessly  behind, 
Echolastically,  by  the  time  they  struggle  into 
the  third  or  fourth  grade.  They  must  have 
preschool  training  in  order  to  start  on  even 
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terms  In  the  first  grade  with  their  more 
lortunate  classmates.  But  less  than  half  of 
'ills  country's  school  districts  have  kinder- 
t;artens,  and  only  a  hundred  or  so  have  public 
rursery  schools. 

The  aid-to-education  bill  will  fill  this  ur- 
gent need. 

Thus,  we  are  on  the  road  to  the  time  when 
,  pportunity  for  education  will  be  a  reality 
:'.r  everyone,  regardless  of  color  or  economic 
level  to  the  time  when  no  man  or  woman 
\vill  be  tied  to  a  deadend  job.  or  doomed 
.0  a  lifetime  of  idleness  and  handouts,  simply 
lecause  the  door  to  educational  opportunity 
A-as  locked  by  circumstances  to  the  time 
v.hen  those  in  middle  life  will  no  longer  have 
JO  wonder,  as  millions  do  now.  what  they 
might  have  accomplished  if  only  they  had 
!.ad  a  chance. 

I  think  we  can  now  say.  with  confidence, 
•hat  the  goal  of  equality  of  opportunity  is 
.n  sight.  But  opportunity  alone  is  not 
enough  to  it,  we  must  bring  dedication,  re- 
sjxmsibility  and,  above  all,  the  surge  of 
ehallenge. 

In  fact,  I  sometimes  wonder,  in  our  pre- 
occupation with  opportunity,  if  we  have  not 
neglected  the  qualities  that  are  necessary  to 
-  ake  advantage  of  it. 

In  the  postwar  years,  hundreds  of   thou- 
^.mds  of  veterans,  their  educational  oppor- 
umities  wiped  out  by  the  great  economic 
depression  of  the  nineteen  thirties,  flocked  to 
college  campuses  to  study  under  the  GI  bill 
of  rights.    Education  was  the  watchword,  the 
•heme  of  the  nineteen  forties  then,  a  decade 
ngo,  began  the  industrial  revolution  brought 
about  by  automation,   a  revolution   that   is 
continuing.      Again,   education   was   the  cry 
voung  people  were  told,  and  rightly  so.  that 
there  would  be  no  place  for  them  in  the  world 
fif  the   future  unless  they   were  trained   in 
:he  skills  demanded  by  modem  technology. 
Over  these  years,  the  educational  picture 
oi  this  country  has  undergone   a  dramatic 
change.     Today,  the  college  graduate  is  no 
longer  a  member  of  a  small  and  elite  minor- 
ity, as  he  was  for  so  many  years.     And  the 
vast  majority  of  our  young  people  complete 
liigh  school  now.  even  if  not  all  of  them  go 
on  to  college  let  me  give  you  an  example — 
:n  just  the  past  ten  years,  the  high  school 
(iropout  rate  has  been  cut  96  i>ercent,   and 
iie  curent  drive  to  keep  our  young  people 
in  school  Is  cutting  It  even  more. 

It  Is  a  heartening  picture,  certainly  but 
there  is  a  flaw  in  it.  Once,  a  college  degree 
was  virtually  a  guarantee  of  a  Job,  ii  there 
was  a  job  to  be  had.  To  too  many  young 
tieople.  a  degree  became  an  end  in  itself,  a 
p.-issport  Into  business  or  the  professions 
where,  by  natural  progression  and  with  little 
(  ffort  on  their  part,  they  would  ultimately 
arrive  In  the  high  tax  brackets. 

Unfortunately,  this  attitude  persists  and 
it  persists  in  the  face  of  a  totally  changed 
nicture.  Today,  every  applicant  for  a  de- 
lirable  job  has  a  college  diploma;  no  others 
need  apply.  So.  the  personnel  manager  is  no 
longer  Impressed  by  college  credentials;  one 
school  Is  very  much  like  another,  and  the 
competition  for  a  given  job  now  narrows 
down  to  the  Individual  and  his  basic  attitude. 
The  door  of  opportunity  has  been  opened 
for  him,  educationally,  but  has  he  the  qual- 
ities that  will  enable  him  to  walk  through 
that  door? 

Is  he  simply  looking  for  a  job.  a  secure 
corner  in  which  to  sit  and  grow  gray  while 
lie  counts  the  years  to  retirement  and  an- 
otlier  secure  corner,  this  one  In  the  sun? 
Or  is  he  looking  for  challenge,  a  chance  to 
;)Ut  his  educational  opportimity  to  work  for 
ills  firm,  his  community  and  himself? 

If  he  is  only  a  Job  seeker,  his  chance  of 
exchanging  that  college  degree  for  a  secure 
corner  grows  slimmer  every  day.  In  today's 
business  world,  an  employer  looks  for  poten- 
tial— the  potential  of  growth — not  only  for 
ills  firm  but  for  his  community.  The  day 
when  business  took  no  active  part  in  the 


community  around  it  is  long  since  gone; 
today,  a  business  leader  Is  also  a  community 
leader,  and  the  qualities  demanded  in  one 
are  demanded  In  the  other. 

These  qualities,  In  my  view,  are  first, 
enthusiasm — the  drive  to  do  a  job  well  re- 
gardless of  Its  relative  unimportance:  initia- 
tive— the  spirit  needed  to  originate  action 
on  your  own;  responsibility — the  ability  to 
meet  obligations  or  to  act  without  superior 
authority  or  guidance;  and  service— the  wil- 
lingness to  devote  time  and  effort  to  build 
and  improve  your  community. 

Without  these  qualities,  the  door  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  Is  a  revolving  one  that 
will  bring  you  right  back  around  to  where 
you  went  In.  Now.  through  the  administra- 
tion's ald-to-educatlon  bill,  opportunity  soon 
will  be  within  the  reach  of  everyone.  But 
Government  can  do  no  more  than  open  the 
door;  you  must  make  your  own  way  along 
the  path  to  the  rewards  of  accomplishment 
and  service  that  lie  beyond  it.     Thank  you. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1965 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
9,  1965.  we  observed  at  Appomattox,  Va., 
the  100th  annlversai-y  of  the  end  of  the 
War  Between  the  States.  This  centen- 
nial observance  was  marked  by  very 
simple  yet  Impressive  ceremonies, 
coupled  with  the  dedication  of  the  re- 
stored Old  Appomattox  Courthouse. 
This  fine  building  has  just  been  com- 
pleted by  the  National  Park  Service  and 
Is  part  of  the  Mission  66  program  for  re- 
storing the  Appomattox  settmg  where 
the  war  was  brought  to  a  close. 

Thousands  of  people  from  all  over  the 
country  came  to  Appomattox  on  this  oc- 
casion and  the  address  of  the  day  was 
deUvered  by  Mr.  Bruce  Catton,  author 
of  "A  Stillness  at  Appamattox"  and  one 
of  the  outstanding  authorities  on  the 
war. 

The  occasion  called  for  a  reverent, 
sober  reminder  of  the  climactic  moment 
100  years  ago  and  Mr.  Catton  dellveretl 
a  most  appropriate  address.  He  set  the 
scene  In  a  most  dramatic  manner  and 
called  his  listeners  to  a  renewed  dedica- 
tion of  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  our  Nation  was  founded.  His  re- 
marks on  that  occasion  are  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  Americans  and  It  Is  my 
privilege  to  Include  his  address  herein 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  studied  with 
mterest  and  care. 

The  address  follows: 
Address  by  Bruce  Catton  at  Appomattox 
Courthouse,  April  9.  1865.  the  Centen- 
nial Anniversart  of  the  Surrender  bt 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  VraorNiA 

We  are  met  here  today  to  commemorate 
the  centennial  of  a  great  moment  in  Ameri- 
can history — the  moment  when  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee  in  this  pl«u;e  surrendered  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  to  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant. 

That  was  the  flri^t.!  act  in  an  unforgettable 
story — the  story  ot  the  Amerioan  OlvU  War. 
in  which  the  people  of  our  country  struggled 


for  4  years,  at  immeasurable  cost,  to 
work  out  the  basis  on  which  they  would -go 
forward  to  greatness. 

The  cost  of  that  war  has  been  paid  In 
full.  As  we  look  back  to  the  dramatic  scene 
in  the  McLean  house  100  years  ago. 
we  are  no  longer  torn  by  the  fierce  emo- 
tion that  possessed  the  men  and  women 
of  that  generation.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  compelled  to  realize  that  we  are  studying 
something  profoimdly  tragic.  What  hap- 
pened here  was  the  closing  scene  in  an 
enormous  drama  wherein  men  were  com- 
pelled to  contend  with  a  force  greater  than 
themselves.  As  Abraham  Lincoln  said, 
neither  party  in  that  war  had  looked  for  a 
struggle  so  long  and  so  costly  or  for  a  result 
"so  fundamental  and  astounding."  During 
those  war  years  the  American  people  had 
been  at  grips  with  fate  Itself,  serving  an  end 
larger  than  they  could  understand. 

Such  a  struggle  Is  the  essence  of  tragedy. 
Yet  we  need  to  remember  one  saving  fact: 
the  final  note  of  a  great  tragedy  is  not   a 
note   of  denial  or  despair.     No  man   arises 
from  Hamlet  feeling  that  the  answer  to  the 
drama  he  has  seen  Is  frustration  or  futility. 
On   the   contrary,   it   Is   precisely    from    the 
greatest  tragedies  that  we  get  our  most  sig- 
nificant and  uplifting  experiences.     For  al- 
though tragedy  does  show  man  contending 
against  fate,  fighting  a  battle  which  perhaps 
he  must  lose,  it  also  shows  us  that  he  has 
something    unconquerable    and   magnificent 
within  himself;   and  It  is  that  magnificence 
of  the  human  spirit — the  conviction  that  It 
is  the  unconquerable  something  in  man  that 
finally  matters — ^whlch  at  last  stays  with  us. 
There  Is   a  spirit  In  man  that  triumphs 
even  In  the  hour  of  despair.     Grim  and  ter- 
rible as  the  story  of  our  Civil  War  is  we  at 
least  know  that  great  men  were  Involved  in 
it^ — great  men  whose  living  example  Is  part 
of  our  heritage  today. 

Two  of  the  greatest  of  these,  of  course,  were 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  U.  S.  Grant,  and  on  this 
centennial  anniversary  It  Is  worth  our  while 
to  recall  what  happened  here  when  they  met. 
The   scene   at   Appamattox  Courthouse   is 
one  of  the  great  dramatic  moments  in  the 
American  story.    Quite  properly.  It  was  un- 
derplayed; nobody  tried  to  strike  an  attitude 
or  intone  notable  words  for  the  record,  and 
the  two  principals.  Grant  and  Lee,  behaved 
with  quiet  dignity  and  a  deep  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility.    Their  meeting  was  proof  that 
these  leaders  of  rival  armies  would  there- 
after  have   one   common   country,    and    on 
April  9  they  served  that  country  well. 

Their  armies  had  their  final  confrontation 
that    morning.      Lee    was    fleeing    from    the 
broken  siege  lines  at  Petersburg,  trying  des- 
perately to  reach  some  safe  spot  where  his 
army  could  get  supplies,  regroup,  and  pre- 
pare for  fresh   battles.     Grant's  army  had 
overtaken  It   and   had  put  troops   In   front 
of  it.   and  on  the  morning  of  April  9  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  at  bay.  dra^ii 
up  on  open  fields  near  Appomattox  Station. 
It  was  surrounded.  It  was  exhausted  and  it 
was  badly  outnumbered:  and  now  the  Federal 
Army  was  ready  to  drive  home  a  shattering 
charge  that  could  end  only  one  way.     The 
blue  troops  were  In  line,  ready,  just  begin- 
ning  to  move — when   suddenly,   out  of   the 
Confederate  lines,  came  a  young   officer  on 
horseback,  bearing  a  staff  with  a  white  flag, 
galloping  toward  the  Yankee  line.    The  move- 
ment was  frozen,  the  guns  stopped  firing,  the 
officer  was  taken  off  to  headquarters;    and 
then  the  war  was  over,  there  was  no  charge 
and   no  killing,  there  was  a  truce,  and  all 
that  remained  was  a  meeting  between  Grant 
and  Lee. 

So  Grant  and  Lee  met  In  the  parlor  of 
Wllmer  McLean's  house  at  Appomattox 
Courthouse :  the  courtly  southerner  of  aristo- 
cratic lineage,  gray  and  knightly  In  hie  best 
uniform,  presentation  sword  belted  at  his 
waist,  and  the  middle -westerner  whose 
father  was  a  tanner  and  who  nevtr  managed 
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to  look  like  anything  but  a  run-of-the-mlll 
soldier,  wearing  a  mudq>laahed  uniform  and 
no  sword  at  all.  Lee  was  accompanied  by  a 
military  aide,  and  Grant  admitted  several  of 
his  generals  to  the  room,  but  all  of  these 
people  were  here  chiefly  as  spectators,  es- 
sentially, the  only  actors  present  were  Grant 
and  Lee. 

This  was  undoubtedly  the  hardest  monent 
of  Lees  life,  and  Grant  tried  to  smooth  the 
way.  making  Smalltalk;  Lee  himself  had  to 
call  the  meeting  to  order,  so  to  speak,  by  re- 
marking that  they  knew  what  they  were 
there  for  and  had  better  get  down  to  it. 
So  Grant  scribbled  out  the  tenns  in  pencil, 
while  Lee  waited.  Finishing  the  Job.  Grant 
passed  his  orderly  l>ook  over  for  Lee  to  read. 

As  Lee  read,  he  discovered  that  this  was 
not  grim  old  "Unconditional- Surrender" 
Grant  who  had  been  writing.  Lee's  army 
must  be  surrendered,  but  it  was  not  to  be 
paraded  off  to  a  northern  prison  camp;  the 
rfien  would  lay  down  their  arms,  t\irning  over 
flags  and  g-uns  and  all  military  property,  and 
then  they  would  be  free  to  go  to  their  homes, 
with  a  saving  clause  that  protected  them 
against  any  end-of-the-war  reprisals.  Once 
these  soldiers  got  home,  said  Grant's  docu- 
ment, they  were  "not  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
U.S.  authorities  so  long  as  they  observe  their 
paroles  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  may 
reside."  With  Grant's  weighty  signature 
under  this  sentence.  Confederate  soldiers 
who  had  fought  so  hard  against  the  U.S. 
Government  could  not  be  hanged,  im- 
prisoned, or  otherwise  prosecuted  as  traitors. 
The  vengeance  a  victorious  government 
might  want  to  Inflict  after  4  years  of  civil 
strife  was  ruled  out,  once  and  for  all. 

Lee  raised  one  point.  In  the  Confederate 
service,  cavalry  horses  (and  some  artillery 
horses  as  well)  were  not  government  Issue: 
they  were  owned  by  the  men  who  rode  them. 
The  written  terms  said  that  these  horses 
must  be  given  up.  Could  not  the  terms  be 
softened? 

Grant  remarked  that  he  had  not  known 
the  soldiers  owned  these  horses,  and  he  did 
not  think  he  could  change  the  ^.Titten  terms. 
However,  most  of  the  soldiers  who  were 
being  surrendered  were  small  farmers,  they 
would  need  horses  if  they  were  going  to  go 
home  and  make  a  living,  so  he  said  he  would 
instruct  the  officers  in  charge  of  receiving 
captured  property  to  give  a  horse  or  a  mule 
to  any  Confederate  soldier  who  claimed  to 
own  one.  In  that  way,  he  said,  the  men 
could  •work  their  little  farms"  once  they  got 
back  to  them.  Lee  said  this  would  have  a 
very  good  effect,  it  was  agreed  on,  and  on  this 
homely  note  the  ceremony  ended.  Lee  left 
the  room,  mounted  his  horse,  received  a 
salute  from  the  Federal  officers  who  stood 
by.  waiting,  and  rode  off  into  legend;  and 
Grant  went  off  to  his  own  lines,  angrily 
stopped  the  firing  of  jubilant  salutes  that 
had  just  begun  (reminding  his  soldiers  that 
The  "Rebels"  were  now  their  fellow  country- 
men once  more)  and  saw  to  it  that  wagon- 
loads  of  bacon  and  hardtack  were  sent  into 
the  Confederate  camp  so  that  Lee's  half- 
starved  soldiers  might  have  something  to 
eat.  The  big  surrender  scene  was  over.  As 
far  as  Grant  and  Lee  could  determine  it.  the 
Nation  cotild  begin  healing  the  dreadful 
v,ound  the  war  had  left. 

That  is  the  note  this  scene  at  Appomattox 
leaves  with  us — the  attempt  to  heal  the 
wounds  I  would  like  to  remind  you  that 
one  essential  part  of  it  is  something  Gen- 
eral  Lee  did  before  this  meeting  took  place. 

After  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  meet 
General  Grant,  but  before  the  final  arrange- 
ments had  been  made.  General  Lee  quietly 
spoke  a  few  words  that  were  fully  as  im- 
p<irtant  for  the  future  of  the  country  as  the 
surrender  ceremony  itself.  To  him,  as  he 
prepared  to  meet  Grant,  came  a  trusted 
lieutenant  who  urged  him  not  to  surrender 
but  simply  to  tell  his  anny  to  disperse,  each 
man  taking  to  the  hlUs  with  his  rin©  In  his 


hand:  Let  the  Yankee  handle  guerrilla  war- 
fare for  a  while  and  see  what  they  can  make 
of  that. 

Lee  replied  that  he  would  have  none  of  it. 
It  would  create  a  state  of  things  in  the 
South  from  which  It  would  take  years  to  re- 
cover. Federal  cavalry  would  harry  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  laad  for  no  one 
knew  how  long.  He  himself  was  "too  old  to 
go  bushwhacking'*;  even  If  the  Army  did 
break  up  into  die-hard  bands  of  trreconcil- 
ables.  he  said  "the  only  course  for  me  to 
pursue  would  be  for  me  to  surrender  myself 
to  General  Grant."  This  was  the  last  any- 
body heard  about  taking  to  the  hUls.  The 
officer  who  suggested  this  course  wrote  that 
Lee  "showed  me  the  situation  from  a  plane 
to  which  I  had  not  risen,  and  when  he  fin- 
ished speaking  I  had  not  a  word  to  say." 

The  unquenchable  guerrilla  warfare  this 
officer  had  been  hinting  at  was  perhaps  the 
one  thing  that  would  have  ruined  America 
forever.  It  was  precisely  what  Federal  sol- 
diers like  Grant  and  Sherman  dreaded 
most — the  long,  slow-burning,  formless  up- 
rising that  goes  on  and  on  after  the  field 
armies  have  been  broken  up,  with  desperate 
men  using  violence  to  provoke  more  violence, 
harassing  the  victor  and  thetr  own  people 
with  a  sullen  fury  no  dragoons  can  quite  put 
down. 

On  November  7.  1864.  President  Jefferso'i 
Davis  strongly  hinted  at  this  kind  of  war- 
fare when  he  told  the  Confederate  Congress 
that  "there  are  no  vital  points  on  the  pres- 
ervation of  which  the  Confederacy  depends. 
There  is  no  military  success  of  the  enemy 
which  can  accomplish  its  destruction.  Not 
the  fall  of  Richmond,  nor  'Wilmington,  nor 
Savannah,  nor  Mobile,  nor  of  all  combined 
can  save  the  enemy  from  the  constant  and 
exhaustive  drain  of  blood  and  treasure  which 
must  continue  until  he  shall  discover  that  no 
peace  is  attainable  unless  based  on  recog- 
nition of  our  indefeasible  rights." 

What  Mr.  Davis  was  talking  about  obvi- 
ously was  an  evocation  of  tJie  revolution 
which  the  Confederacy  had  long  denied.  A 
Confederacy  that  abandoned  its  cities  and  no 
longer  relied  on  any  fixed  bases  would  sur- 
vive—if it  survived  at  all — by  guerrilla  war- 
fare, counting  military  coup  in  terms  of 
crossroads  ambushes  and  the  shooting  of 
traitors,  living  in  the  desperate  hope  that 
the  victors  would  eventually  be  poisoned  by 
hatred  and  terror. 

The  Civil  War  might  very  weU  have  ended 
that  way,  because  civil  wars  often  do  end 
in  such  a  manner;  but  because  of  Lee's  de- 
cision on  the  last  stage  of  the  road  to  Aj>- 
pomattox,  this  war  was  not  going  to  have 
that  kind  of  ending.  The  conquered  South 
was  not  going  to  become  another  Ireland  or 
Poland,  with  generation  after  generation 
learning  hatred  and  the  arts  of  back  alley 
fighting. 

General  Lee  ruled  it  out,  not;  only  because 
he  was  General  Lee  but  also  because  he  h.-d 
never  seen  this  war  as  the  kind  of  struggle 
that  could  go  on  that  way.  He  understcxxi 
the  cause  he  served  with  complete  clarity. 
The  South  had  meant  neither  revolution  nor 
rebelhon;  it  simply  desired  to  detach  itself 
and  live  in  its  own  chosen  part  of  an  un- 
changing past,  and  Mr.  Davis  had  defined 
it  perfectly  when  he  said  that  all  his  people 
wanted  was  to  be  left  alone.  Borne  up  by 
that  desire,  the  Confederacy  hud  endured  4 
years  of  war.  and  it  was  breaking  up  now  be- 
cause this  i>otential  for  inspiring  the  human 
spirit  had  been  exhausted.  With  unlimited 
confidence  the  Confederacy  had  fought  an 
unlimited  war  for  a  strictly  limited  end.  To 
go  on  fighting  from  the  woods  and  the  lanes 
and  the  swamps  might  Indeed  plague  the 
Yankees  and  infect  a  deep  wotmd  beyond 
healing,  but  the  one  thing  on  earth  It  cotild 
not  do  was  give  the  South  a  chance  to  be  left 
alone  with  wliat  it  used  to  be. 

So  Lee  met  with  Grant  and  agreed  to  sur- 
render the  men  who  had  folk>wed  him  so 


long  and  so  valiantly,  and  then  he  returned 
to  his  camp,  making  his  way  through  the 
broken  ranks  of  men  who  were  trying  numb- 
ly to  adjust  themselves  to  the  blow  that 
had  fallen.  After  a  quiet  conversation  with 
some  of  his  officers  around  the  campfire  ho 
told  an  aide  to  draft  a  farewell  order  to  his 
army.  The  first  version  did  not  quite  suit 
him,  and  he  struck  out  a  few  lines  that 
seemed  likely  to  keep  hard  feelings  alive. 
At  last  he  had  what  he  wanted  and  next  day 
it  was  published  to  the  troops: 

"After  4  years  of  arduous  service,  marked 
by  tinsurpassed  courage  and  fortitude,  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  has  been  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  overwhelming  numbers  and 
resources.  I  need  not  tell  you  brave  sur- 
vivors of  so  many  hard-fought  battles,  who 
have  remained  steadfast  to  the  last,  that  I 
have  consented  to  the  result  from  no  dis- 
trust of  them.  But  feeling  that  valor  and 
devotion  could  accomplish  nothing  that 
could  compensate  for  the  loss  that  must  have 
attended  the  continuance  of  the  contest,  I 
determined  to  avoid  the  useless  sacrifice  of 
those  whose  past  services  have  endeared 
them  to  their  countrymen. 

"By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  officers 
and  men  can  return  to  their  homes  and  re- 
main until  exchanged.  You  will  take  with 
you  the  satisfaction  tliat  proceeds  from  the 
consciousness  of  duty  faitlifuUy  performed: 
and  I  earnestly  pray  that  a  merciful  God  wiU 
extend  to  you  His  blessing  and  protection. 

"With  an  Increasing  admiration  of  your 
constancy  and  devotion  to  your  country,  and 
a  grateful  remembrance  of  yotu-  kind  and 
generous  consideration  for  myself,  I  bid  you 
all  an  affectionate  farewell." 

That  was  the  end  of  it.  Lee  himself  re- 
turned to  Richmond,  Grant  started  back  for 
Wiishlngton,  and  a  day  or  so  later  the  Con- 
federates formally  paraded  and  gave  up  their 
arms  and  their  flags,  receiving  a  salute  from 
the  waiting  Federals,  giving  a  salute  in  re- 
turn.^ Then  the  men  who  had  been  paroled 
broke  ranks,  and  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia went  away  from  Its  last  parade  ground. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  easy  to  make  too 
much  of  the  general  air  of  reconciliation. 
Lee's  soldiers  were  hard  passionate  fighters, 
they  did  not  enjoy  defeat,  they  were  not  ready 
to  start  loving  their  enemies  with  senti- 
mental fondness,  and  there  were  wotuids  that 
would  be  a  long  time  healing.  And  yet  bv 
any  standard  this  was  an  almost  unbelievab!-: 
way  to  end  a  civil  war,  which  by  all  tradition 
is  the  worst  kind  of  war  there  is.  Living  tur 
the  rest  of  their  lives  In  the  long  gray  shadow 
of  the  lost  cause,  they  were  neverthelcs;? 
going  on  toward  the  future.  General  Lee. 
who  had  set  the  pattern,  had  given  them 
Just  the  right  words:  "unsurpassed  courap<' 
and  fortitude  •  *  •  steadfast  to  the  last  •  •  • 
the  consciousness  of  duty  faithfully  per- 
formed." Pride  in  what  they  had  done  woxUd 
grow  with  the  years,  but  It  would  turn  them 
into  a  romantic  army  of  legend  and  not  ir.to 
a  sullen  battalion  of  death. 

Here  Is  how  the  legend  worked.  Fifteen 
years  after  the  surrender,  one  of  Lee's  vet- 
erans— a  soldier  from  South  Carolina,  who 
had  been  in  the  worst  of  It  from  beginnint,  to 
end — sat  down  to  write  his  memoirs,  a  little 
job  of  writing  that  did  not  get  published  un- 
til many  years  after  its  writer  was  dead. 
Looking  back,  he  seemed  to  see  somethlmj 
that  was  worth  everything  it  had  cost  him. 
something  indeed  that  a  man  would  almost 
like  to  get  back  to  if  he  only  could.  He  wrote. 
remember,  as  one  who  had  been  through  the 
mill  and  not  as  a  starry-eyed  recruit,  and  this 
is  how  he  put  it: 

"Who  knows  but  it  may  be  given  to  u--. 
after  this  life,  to  meet  again  in  the  old  quar- 
ters, to  play  chess  and  draughts,  to  get  up 
soon  to  answer  the  morning  rollcall,  to  fall 
in  at  the  tap  of  the  drvun  for  drill  and  dres^ 
parade,  and  again  to  hastily  don  our  war 
gear  while  the  monotonous  patter  of  the  lone 
roll   summons   to  battle?     Who   knows   but 
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again  the  old  flags,  ragged  and  torn,  snapping 
iv.  the  wind,  may  face  each  other  and  flutter, 
p,  rsuing  and  pursued,  while  the  cries  of  vlc- 
tc  ry  fill  a  siunmer  day?  And  after  the  bat- 
t'.e.  then  the  slain  and  wounded  will  arise, 
a:.d  all  will  meet  together  under  the  two 
fi  igs,  all  sound  and  well,  and  there  will  be 
t.  Iking  and  laughter  and  cheers,  and  all  will 
s..y:  Tttd  it  not  seem  real?  Was  it  not  as 
in  the  old  days?"  " 

The  worst  experience  on  earth  could  be 
rtinembered  that  way,  with  a  still  youthful 
V  teran  dreaming  about  foes  meeting  under 
two  flags  and  one  ail-embraclng  destiny.  No 
c  .11  war  in  history  ever  ended  quite  like  this. 
Ir  stead  of  leaving  an  Indigestible  legacy  of 
h.tred  and  bitterness,  this  one  left  a  great 
k  cend  and  a  long  remembering.  The  story 
0  the  lost  cause  became  a  positive  asset  to 
tie  imited  country.  What  was  left  of  the 
pisslonate  desire  to  create  an  Independent 
s  uthern  nation  spiralled  off  Into  a  myth 
ti  at  contained,  and  still  contains,  a  beauti- 
f  1  residuum  of  truth.  In  place  of  unending 
r.  ncor  and  continued  backwoods  warfare 
t  .at  would  have  destroyed  forever  the  cen- 
\ .  il  force  of  the  American  dream,  we  got  this 
1.  _'end  that  has  helped  us:  the  legend  of  a 
p.-eat  leader  and  great  followers  who  did  their 
r  most  for  something  they  believed  in,  ac- 
c  pted  defeat  when  It  came,  and  enshrined 
t..eir  broken  hopes  in  a  romantic  story  which 
hulped  the  country  to  put  Itself  together 
V.  -ain. 

That  Is  our  abiding  legacy  from  Appomat- 
t  s.  We  have  a  memory  that  unites  us;  the 
n-,emory  of  brave  men  who  fought  each  other 
t  the  limit  of  endurance  and  then  struck 
h.mds  across  a  silent  battlefield  and  asked — 
It  not  this  as  It  was  in  the  old  days?  We 
liive  one  country  now,  bought  at  a  terrible 
price,  cemented  everlastingly  together  be- 
r  .use  at  the  end  of  our  most  terrible  war  the 
r.:en  who  had  fought  so  hard  decided  that 
i-cy  had  had  enough  of  hatred. 
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OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATLVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1965 

Ml-.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  place 
ir.  the  Congressional  Record  the  Calen- 
dar of  Events  for  the  National  Gallery  of 
.^rt  for  the  month  of  May  1965.  We 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the 
1  fsidents  of  our  Nation's  Capital,  as  well 
ns  the  many  people  from  our  country 
Liiid  visitors  from  abroad  are  very  fortu- 
iiate  to  have  such  an  outstanding  gallery 
( :  art. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art  has  an 
fxcellent  permanent  collection,  and  the 
many  fine  works  of  art  that  are  lent  to 
me  Gallery  from  time  to  time  make  our 
vi.sits  there  very  worth  while. 

If  you  have  not  visited  the  Gallery  or 
^r^en  the  exhibit  lately,  the  Gallery  tour 
;-  well  worth  while. 

National  Gallery  of  Art.   May    1965 
Gallery  hours:  Weekdays  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
-.;ndays  2  pjn.  to  10  p.m.    Admission  is  free 
■  '  the  Gallery  and  to  all  programs  scheduled. 

Collections:  Paintings  and  sculpture  from 

,e     Andrew     Mellon.     Samuel     H.     Kress, 

'Videner,  and  Chester  Dale  collections,  with 


gifts  from  other  donors,  are  on  the  main 
floor.  The  Garblsch  American  primitive 
paintings,  Kress  Renaissance  bronzes,  and 
Wldener  decoratlTC  arts  are  on  the  ground 
floor. 

New  exhibition:  The  Chester  I>ale  bequest. 
An  exhibition  of  the  complete  collection.  In- 
cluding 80  paintings  not  previously  shown  In 
WasMngton.    Opening  May  6. 

New  publications:  Catalog,  18th  and  I9tli 
century  paintings  and  sciUpttire  of  the 
French  school  In  the  Chester  Dale  collec- 
tion. Composed  of  162  pages,  9  Inches  by 
6  Inches;  with  introduction  by  John  Walker; 
4  color  plates,  126  black  and  white  illustra- 
tions; $3.50  postpaid. 

Catalog,  20th  century  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture of  the  French  school  in  the  Chester 
Dale  collection.  There  are  104  pages.  9  inches 
by  6  Inches;  with  Introduction  by  Maud 
Dale;  4  color  plates,  86  black  and  white  illus- 
trations; $3  postpaid. 

Catalog,  paintings  other  than  French  in 
the  Chester  Dale  collection.  64  pages,  9  inch- 
es by  6  inches;  2  color  plates.  51  black  and 
white  illustrations;  $3  postpaid. 

Lectures:  A  series  of  three  Sunday  lectures 
on  the  Chester  Dale  collection  will  begin  on 
May  9  and  continue  through  May  23. 

Lectour:  A  radio  lecture  device  is  installed 
in  30  exhibition  galleries.  Talks,  rimning 
continuously,  cover  most  of  the  periods  of 
art  represented  by  the  collections.  A  visitor 
may  rent  a  small  receiving  set  for  25  cents 
to  use  in  hearing  these  lectour  broadcasts. 

Cafeteria:  Open  to  the  public  Monday 
through  Saturday  11  a.m.  to  4  p  m.  Sunday 
4  p.m.  to  7  pjn, 

MONDAY,  APRIL  26.  THEOL'GH  SUNJJ.^V,  MAT  2 

Sculpture  of  the  Week:  Jacopo  Sansovlno; 
"Bacchus  and  a  Young  Faun."  (Andrew  Mel- 
lon Collection)  West  Hall  Tuesday  through 
Satturdav  12:00  and  2:00;  Sunday  3:30  and 
6:00. 

Tour  of  the  Week:  Precursors  of  Modem 
French  painting  In  France.  Rotunda;  Tues- 
day through  Saturday  1:  Sunday  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda; Monday  through  Saturday  11  and  3; 
Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Holbein  and  Henry  VIH"; 
Guest  speaker:  Boy  Strong,  assistant  keeper. 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  London;  Lecture 
hall  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Twenty-second  American 
Music  Festival;  Howard  Letaow.  pianist;  East 
Garden  Court  8. 

MONDAY,  MAT  3,  THROUGH  SUNDAY.  MAY   9 

Painting  of  the  week:  Ralph  Earl,  "Daniel 
Boardman;"  (gift  of  Mrs.  W.  Murray  Crane) 
Gallery  67;  Tuesday  through  Saturday  12 
and  2;  Sunday  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Precursors  of  Modem 
FVench  Painting  Outside  France.  Rotunda; 
Tuesday  through  Saturday  1;  Sunday  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda; Monday  through  Saturday  11  and  3; 
Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture;  "Naturalism  in  Barbizon 
Painting";  guest  speaker.  Robert  L.  Herbert, 
professor  of  art  history.  Yale  University,  New 
Haven.  Lecture  Hall  4. 

Sunday  concert:  22d  American  Music  Fes- 
tival: Carolyn  Reyer,  mezzo-soprano.  Ralph 
Zltterbart,  pianist.  East  Garden  Court  8. 

All  concerts,  with  Intermission  talks  by 
members  of  the  National  Gallery  staff,  are 
broadcast  by  Station  WGMS-AM' (570)  and 
FM  (103.5). 

MONDAY,  MAY    JO.  THROUGH  SUNDAY.   MAY    16 

Work  of  art  of  the  week:  "Medici  Ware, 
XVI  Century."  Ewer  (Wldener  collection) 
Gallery  G-3,  Tuesday  through  Saturday  12 
and  2;  Simday  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  The  Chester  Dale  col- 
lection up  to  1860,  Rotunda.  Tuesday  through 
Saturday  1;  Simday  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday  li  and 
3;  Sunday  5. 


Sunday  lecture:  "Classical  and  Modern 
Art,"  guest  speaker:  Otto  J.  Brendel,  profes- 
sor of  art  history,  Columbia  University,  New 
Ycwk.  Lecture  Hall  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Twenty -second  American 
Music  Festival:  Aeolian  Trio.  East  Garden 
Oourt  8. 

MONDAY,    MAT    17,    THROUGH    StTNOAT,    MAT     83 

Painting  of  the  week :  French  School,  1572. 
"Prince  Hercule-Francols,  Due  d'Alen^on," 
(Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection)  Gallery  41. 
Tuesday  through  Saturday  12  and  2;  Sunday 
3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week :  The  Chester  Dale  collec- 
tion 1860  to  1890,  Rotunda,  Tuesday  through 
-Saturday  1;   Sunday  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday  11  and  8; 
Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Postimpressionlsm  In 
the  Chester  Dale  Collection";  guest  speaker. 
Leslie  Judd  Ahlander,  author  and  critic. 
Lecture  Hall  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Twenty-second  American 
Music  Festival:  National  Gallery  Orchestra. 
Richard  Bales,  conductor.  Church  of  the  Re- 
formation Cantata  Choir  and  Soloists.  East 
Garden  Court  8. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  edu- 
cational services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational   OflSce,   737-4215,   extension  272. 

MONDAT,    MAT    2*.    THROUGH    SUNDAT,    MAT     30 

Sculpture  of  the  week:  Verrocchlo.  "Giuli- 
ano  de'Medici"  (Andrew  MeUon  CoUectlon) 
gallery  2,  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12  and 
2;  Sunday,  3:30  and  6. 

Tom-  of  the  week :  The  Chester  Dale  Collec- 
tion 1890  to  the  present;  Rotunda,  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  1;  Sunday  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday  through  Saturday.  11  and 
3;  Sunday,  5. 

Sunday  film:  "Michelangelo,"  (produced 
by  Prof.  Carlo  L.  Ragghlanti ) ,  courtesy  of 
the  Italian  Government,  (Commentary  in 
English) ,  Lecture  Hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  22d  American  Musical 
Festival;  John  Celentano,  violinist,  David 
Renner,  pianist;  East  Garden  Court,  8, 


U.N.  Charter  20  Years  Later 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or    CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  San  FYandsco 
Chronicle  for  its  thoughtful  editorial  en- 
titled "U  J^.  Charter  20  Years  Later." 

In  it,  they  recall  the  confident  antici- 
pation wliich  gripped  San  Francisco  and 
the  world  20  years  ago  as  nations  met  in 
the  San  Francisco  Opera  House  to  cre- 
ate a  "penaetual  world  alliance  for  the 
preservation  of  peace." 

In  it,  they  also  remind  us  of  the  task 
which  yet  remains  ahead  and  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  United  Nations 
must  daily  cop>e. 

I  Join  with  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle in  urging  that  invitations  to  the  20th 
anniversary  ceremonies  commemorating 
the  founding  of  the  United  Nations  be 
extended  to  the  surviving  delegates  to 
that  historic  Conference. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  insert  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time  the  full  text  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  editorisd: 
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U.N.  Charter  20  Years  Later 

Twenty  years  ago  today.  President  Harry  S. 
Tnunan,  leas  than  two  weeks  In  ofiQce,  took 
the  stage  of  San  Francisco's  War  Memorial 
Opera  House  for  a  role  In  history  which,  he 
duly  noted,  belonged  to  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  He  opened  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  International  Organization. 

In  the  stead  of  his  profoundly  mourned 
predecessor.  President  lYuman  bespoke  the 
shining  hopes  of  a  war-weary  world  as  he 
bade  the  delegates  of  50  nations  to  bring 
forth  a  durable  successor  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  a  perpetual  world  alliance  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  security  and  Interna- 
tional cooperation. 

With  the  European  war  rushing  to  its  end 
and  with  victory  over  Japan  clearly  visible, 
the  participating  nations  assiuned  the  task 
with  confidence  that  was  almost  light- 
hearted.  San  Francisco  surrounded  them 
with  an  air  of  festivity.  No  one  doubted 
that  the  great  statesmen  here  assembled 
would  devise  a  millennium,  a  system  to 
satisfy  mankind's  highest  desires  and 
guarantee  a  world  of  iinlversal  good  will  and 
harmony,  of  International  law,  where  strong 
nations  would  defend  rather  than  prey  on 
the  weak  and  the  rich  would  assist,  not 
exploit,  the  poor. 

The  charter  that  emerged  has  proved  its 
ability  to  fend  off  wars,  establish  a  code  of 
International  law,  relieve  famine  and  carry 
economic  aid  and  technical  assistance  where 
needed.  It  has  safeg^uarded  himian  rights. 
It  has  also  had  its  fallings.  On  the  eve  of 
its  20th  anniversary,  the  United  Nations  is 
sorely  in  trouble.  One  member  has  with- 
drawn and  others  openly  despise  it.  Several 
deny  their  financial  obligations.  Its  doubled 
membership  has  brought  embarrassments. 
Its  machinery  creaks  and  frequently  stulti- 
fies it.  Its  peacekeeping  operations  are  pov- 
erty stricken  and  it  is  haunted  by  the  specter 
of  bankruptcy. 

Thus  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  charter,  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco 
this  June,  demands  an  outpouring  of  public 
enthusiasm  and  support,  a  demonstration  of 
faith  in  the  U.N.  ideals  and  competence. 
The  charter  was  forged  by  the  long  and  tire- 
less efforts  of  the  world's  greatest  statesmen. 
Many  of  those  who  contributed  to  its  ideas 
and  its  language  are  still  among  the  living, 
though  some  are  retired  or  no  longer  promi- 
nent in  government.  Their  presence  at  the 
upcoming  observance  would  be  both  fitting 
and  useful. 

We  urge  that  invitations  be  extended  to 
8\irvlving  delegates — to  Anthony  Eden,  Les- 
ter Pearson,  Mme.  Pandit  and  others,  not 
excepting  Vyacheslav  Molotov — to  the  end 
that  at  least  one  member  of  each  original 
delegation  be  on  hand.  Thvis  might  the 
high  hopes  and  bold  Intent  of  the  charter 
framers  be  honored,  and  the  aspirations  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter  and  of  Dumbarton  Oaks 
be  made  to  rvm  anew  through  proceedings 
of  the  United  Nations,  which  remains  man's 
best  hope  for  peace  and  strongest  bulwark 
against  tyranny,  poverty  and  disea^se. 


Anniversary  of  Katyn  Massacre  and  the 
Yalta  Agreement 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF  NEW    YORK 

V/t  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1965 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress  calling  attention  to  the 


fact  that  today  is  the  anniversary  of 
Poland's  May  3  Constitution  of  1791. 

I  am  pleased  to  participete  again  in 
these  proceedings  and  express  my  ad- 
miration for  the  Polish  people  and  my 
sincere  hope  that  they  will  soon  be  free 
from  the  yoke  of  Communist  slavery. 

The  Polish  American  Congress  has 
further  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  people  of  .the 
Nation  the  fact  that  this  yew  marks  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Katyn  massacre  perpetrated  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  Yalta  agreement. 

I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
statements  of  the  congress  on  these  two 
events  as  a  reminder  of  Communist 
treachei-y. 

The  statements  follow : 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary   of  the  K.\tyn 
Massacre 

The  Katyn  massacre  which  shocked  the 
world  as  one  of  the  most  brutal  acts  of 
genocide  in  World  War  II  took  place  25  years 
ago  in  a  forest  near  Smolensk  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Charles  Rozmarek.  president  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress  and  the  Polish 
National  Alliance,  recently  presented  a  study 
of  this  international  crime.  Mr.  Rozmarek 
stated  in  an  address  delivered  in  New  York 
City: 

"The  basic  facts  of  the  Katyn  massacre  are 
well  known  to  world  public  opinion. 

"The  first  news  of  the  mass  graves  at 
Katyn  was  announced  by  the  German  radio 
on  April  13,  1943.  In  the  next  few  days, 
citing  personal  documents,  identification 
cards,  letters,  and  newspapers  found  in  the 
graves  as  well  as  quoting  expert  opinion  of 
the  pathologists,  the  Germans  accused  the 
Russians  of  mass  murdering  Polish  ofBcers 
and  Intellectuals  in  the  month  of  March  of 
1940. 

"On  April  15.  1943,  Radio  Moecow  not  only 
denied  the  accusations  made,  but,  in  turn, 
charged  the  Germans  with  this  hideous  crime 
of  genocide. 

"On  April  17,  1943,  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment-in-Exile  In  London  appealed  to  the 
International  Red  Cross  at  Geneva  to  con- 
duct an  impartial  investigation  and  de- 
termine the  actual  facts  of  the  Katyn  crime. 

"Nine  days  later,  on  April  26,  1943,  the 
Soviet  Union  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Polish  Government  in  London,  de- 
nouncing it  falsely  as  acting  in  collaboration 
with  Nazi  Germany." 

With  the  quoted  dates  as  the  background, 
the  following  facts  were  asoertained  and 
established : 

The  bodies  of  4,423  Polish  officers,  scien- 
tists, professors,  chaplains,  lawyers,  and  stu- 
dents were  found  in  three  mass  graves  In 
the  Katyn  forest.  Their  last  place  of  im- 
prisonment had  been  the  military  prisoners 
camp  at  Kozlelsk. 

Held  In  another  camp  at  Staroblelsk  were 
an  additional  2,290  Polish  officers,  while  6,570 
officers  were  interned  in  the  third  camp 
near  Ostashkov.  -  Tliese  prisoners  of  war  from 
the  St-arobielsk  and  Ostashkov  camps  disap- 
peared without  a  single  clue  or  trace  as 
to  their  whereabouts.  The  conclusion  is 
thus  inescapable  that  they  met  with  the 
same  fate  as  that  which  befell  their  fellow 
officers  of  the  Kozielsk  camp.  It  has  not 
been  established  as  yet  whether  they  rest 
in  some  unidentified  up  to  the  present  time 
mass  graves,  or  were  simply  heretofore 
drowned  at  sea. 

Thus,  14,283  Polish  officei-s  and  Intellec- 
tuals, taken  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the  So- 
viets in  September  of  1939,  wera  brutally  and 
inhumanly  murdered  in  one  of  the  most 
shocking  crimes  of  genocide  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 
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The  second  in  the  series  of  dates  and  facts 
relating  to  the  crime  of  Katyn  forest  Is  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States,  due  largely 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Polish  American  Coi.- 
gress. 

On  September  18,  1951.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  a  Select  Conunittee  T, 
Investigate  the  Katyn  Massacre.  Headed  by 
Representative  Ray  J.  Madden,  of  Indian. i, 
the  committee  was  composed  of  Represeii'- 
atlves  Daniel  L.  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania: 
Foster  Purcolo,  of  Massachusetts;  Thadder,s 
Machrowlcz.  of  Michigan;  Alvin  O'Konski, 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Timothy  P.  Sheehan.  oi 
Illinois. 

After  a  scrupulous  and  detailed  investig  ;- 
tion  of  the  pertinent  documents  and  the 
hearing  of  testimony  of  himdreds  of  dulv 
identified  witnesses,  the  committee  stated  in 
Its  two  reports,  one  of  July  1,  1952.  and  tht 
second  of  December  22.  1952,  that  beyor.a 
the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt,  Russia  stana> 
accused  of  the  Katyn  massacre,  and  likewis.- 
that  Russia  planned  other  crimes  of  genocide 
against  Poland  as  early  as  the  year  of  1939. 

The  committee  asked  the  President  and  tiip 
State  Department  that  this  Indictment  witii 
all  of  the  documentary  evidence  be  filed  witti 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  aiul 
that,  eventually  the  case  be  brought  befoie 
the  International  Tribunal  in  The  Hague 

These  facts  should  have  shocked  the  co;;- 
science  of  the  entire  world,  and  brought 
about  an  awareness  to  the  western  nations  '>' 
tlie  true  face  of  communism. 

It  is  a  fact  of  crime,  of  deceit,  of  false- 
hood, and  of  treachery,  which  cannot  be  hid- 
den behind  the  facade  of  scientific  and  tecl.- 
nological  progress  of  Rtrssia.  Science  in  it- 
self is  not  wisdom.  Wisdom  is  based  upon 
moral  and  spiritual  values,  not  upon  a  cal- 
culated and  conquest  motivated  progress  ijf 
essentially  neutral  sciences. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Katyn 
massacre,  the  West  seemed  to  have  been  hyii- 
notized  by  Russia  and  her  wartime  so  termtci 
"cooperation." 

Indeed  it  is  truly  a  sad  commentary  upoi. 
oiu-  times,  that  to  this  day.  the  West  in  i'< 
dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union,  seems  to  oe 
suffering  as  yet  from  strange  post-hypno;  ic 
misconceptions  and  illusions.  They  weaved 
around  as  yet  under  an  illusory  doctrine  oi 
so-called  coexistence. 

Stalin's  Russia  was  deceiving  the  West  wiUi 
its  promises  of  cooperation. 

Present  day  rulers  of  Russia  are  deceiving 
us  now  with  a  false  promise  of  peaceful  c- 
existence. 

The  peaceful  coexistence  of  the  free  nn- 
tions  of  the  world  with  whom? 

Is  it  to  be  a  coexistence  with  evil,  mass 
murders  and  treachery? 


Yalta — The  Place  and  Date  op  a  Tracedv 
On  February  11.  1945,  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister  Winstcn 
Churchill  of  Britain  and  Premier  Josepi: 
Stalin  of  the  Soviet  Union  concluded  their 
conference  in  the  Crimean  resort  of  Yalt.i 
signing  a  joint  communique  which  has  be- 
come known  to  tlie  world  as  the  "Yalta  Dtv- 
laratlon." 

The  communique  summed  up  fateful  Ea.=:t 
Etu-opean  decisions  that  were  made  at  Yal'.i 
without  the  participation  or  consent  of  tlie 
nations  concerned — especially  Poland,  as  the 
historic  key  to  East  European  peace  aiui 
stability. 

Beneath  ^he  higli  sounding  words  of  the 
Yalta  Declaration,  a  foreboding  pattern  soon 
became  evident.  It  was  a  pattern  of  West- 
ern concessions  to  the  Soviets  on  specific 
geographical  and  political  issues  while  stl'.! 
proclaiming  lofty  principles  of  freedom  autl 
democracy.  The  basic  blunder  of  Yalta  w:i> 
the  confirmation  of  the  Teheran  (1943)  de- 
cision to  divide  Europe  into  military  zone^ 
Actually,  the  wording  supposedly  dictated  bv 
war  exigencies,  was  a  coverup  for  a  secret 
agreement  on  the  "spheres  of  Influence  '  as- 


signed to  the  Western  Powers  and  to  the 
soviet  Union.  This  Is  the  Immoral  act,  for 
which  the  free  world  is  stlU  paying  and  will 
pay  for  years  to  come  In  the  expenditures 
and  frustrations  of  the  cold  war. 

The  fate  of  east-central  Europe,  and  thus 
th'  fate  of  more  than  100  million  peoples 
w.i  sealed.  When  Roosevelt  and  ChurchUl 
.-iL"  eed  at  Yalta  that  the  Soviet  military  aone 
oi  occupation  should  extend  to  the  Elbe 
Ri.er.  In  accepting  Stalin's  notion  that  the 
cointries  of  east-central  Europe  should 
have  a  government  "friendly  disposed"  to- 
vi.:d  Russia,  the  Western  Powers  showed 
ccraplete  lack  of  awareness  of  the  funda- 
nv  ntal  conflict  between  real  freedom  and  the 
So-iet  concept  of  a  government  by  Com- 
munist tyranny.  Thus,  by  accepting  this 
nt-uion,  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  auto- 
n..  tically,  though,  perhaps,  unknowingly, 
a:::iuUed  the  high  principles  of  democracy 
and  national  Independence  proclaimed  in  the 
T..^-a  Declaration. 

"he  abandonment  of  Poland  to  the  control 
of  tJie  Polish  Communist  Party,  which  was 
t:;;.tamount  to  a  Russian  takeover  of  Po- 
ll;..d,  foreshadowed  the  way  in  which  the 
pr;:iciples  of  Yalta  would  be  distorted  in  the 
re^  of  east  central  Europe.  The  Yalta 
d'  i  laration  promised  "to  assist  the  people 
In  .oiy  European  liberated  (from  the  Nazis) 
St.  :e  to  form  interim  governmental  authori- 
ties broadly  representative  of  all  democratic 
ell  inents  In  the  population  and  pledged  to 
tim  earliest  possible  establishment,  through 
fne  elections,  of  a  government  responsible 
to  ihe  will  of  the  people".  The  actual  result, 
li  nugh  Russian  cunning,  was  to  foist  Com- 
n.  nist  minority  groups  on  unwilling  majorl- 
ti'.^  in  Poland,  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia  and 
Rmanla.  Instead  of  peace  and  stability  in 
E'  rope,  which  is  a  prerequisite  for  world 
per  ce  and  order,  we  have  tlie  Iron  Curtain 
exT^nding  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Alps. 

Kiirope,  a  cultural  and  historical  entity, 
^  -  split  in  half.  It  was  made  half  free  and 
h  f  enslaved  by  the  shortsighted  Yalta 
derision,  on  the  part  of  Roosevelt  and 
C;  nrchill. 

It  Is  the  fault  of  the  Yalta  decision  that 
t(-:-iy,  the  barbarian  forces  of  the  East  are 
llrc-itening  the  heart  of  Europe  from  the 
b;  .;>:s  of  the  Elbe. 


M  .Uiple  Listing  Service  of  the  Brooklyn 
Real  Estate  Board  Renders  Ootstaod- 
ing  Service  to  Buyer  and  Broker 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Brook- 
1;,  .1  Real  Estate  Board's  multiple  listing 
service  from  the  Bay  Ridge  area,  which 
rloiieered  multiple  listing  service  In  New 
Y  ik  City  8  years  ago,  performs  a  com- 
ir:  ndable  service  for  the  prospective 
1.  inebuyer.  as  well  as  for  real  estate 
1  okers  who  are  participants  in  this 
I :  ,'anization. 

Through  the  use  of  this  service  the 
]    isons  seeking  to  purchase  a  home  can 

■ve  considerable  time,  effort,  and  ex- 
]  'iise.  and  also,  from  the  standpoint  of 
'.:;e  broker-participant,  sales  action  is 
.!  -celerated.  This  is  how  the  multiple 
i  .>ting  service  assists  the  prospective 
:  omebuyer. 


While  there  may  be  many  houses  on 
the  market  which  meet  all  the  buyer's 
specifications,  the  individual  realtor 
cannot  be  thoroughly  familiar*  with  all 
of  them. 

However,  each  of  the  50  members  and 
more  than  200  of  their  salesmen  are  able 
to  offer  the  customer  a  choice  of  every 
house  available  on  any  given  day. 

The  shopper  can  narrow  his  choice 
down  to  a  few  dwellings  by  looking  at  the 
listing  sheets  and  photographs  in  the 
broker's  office.  He  is  then  shown  just 
the  few  dwellings  which  will  fill  his  spe- 
cific needs. 

Although  the  listing  sheets  and  pic- 
tures do  not  get  into  the  hands  of  all 
members  for  approximately  5  days  from 
the  time  it  was  listed,  the  average  time 
expired  from  listing  to  sale  in  Bay  Ridge 
is  32  days.  This  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  realtor  listing  the  property  at  a  real- 
istic selling  price. 

Persons  who  wish  to  sell  their  homes 
also  enjoy  the  benefits,  by  obtaining  an 
estimate  of  a  fair  market  value.  A 
photograph  of  his  home  is  taken  and 
distributed  with  his  listing.  This  gener- 
ates widespread  interest  and  atti-acts 
many  prospective  buyers.  Appointments 
to  show  the  house  are  made  at  the  sell- 
er's convenience. 

These  extra  services  provided  by  the 
multiple  listing  service  costs  the  home- 
owner nothing  more  than  the  regular 
brokerage  he  would  pay  to  the  realtor 
who  sells  his  house. 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
advantages  such  listing  services  offer 
brokers  In  today's  varied  real  estate 
market. 

During  the  past  year,  members  of  the 
Bay  Bridge  service  have  been  invited  to 
address  various  real  estate  boards 
throughout  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island, 
to  help  them  organize  their  own  listing 
service  and  exchange  views. 

Helping  to  guide  the  programs  of 
multiple  listing  service  are  its  capable 
committeemen,  who  Include: 

John  A.  Salvatore.  chairman;  Vincent 
F.  Lucadana,  cochairman;  Robert  J. 
Stapleton,  legal  consultant:  Zenon  L. 
Post,  education;  Joseph  P.  Alessio, 
budget  director;  Thomas  A.  Meagher, 
education;  A.  A.  Bongiomo,  program 
chainnan  and  James  B.  Manzi,  and  John 
B.  Swift,  past  presidents  of  the  Brooklyn 
Real  Estate  Board. 


The  Historical  Background  of  the 
Transylvanian  Question 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 


OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  illumniated  the 
present  plight  of  tiie  Hungarian  minority 
in  Transylvania  and  suggested  some  spe- 
cific steps  the  administration  could  take 
to  ameliorate  its  position  in  the  course 


of  American-Rumeuiian  economic  and 
cultural  negotiations. 

To  understand  the  problem  fully,  we 
have  to  ask  the  question,  however,  how 
did  the  question  arise,  what  are  the  his- 
torical-political facts  that  had  led  to  the 
emergence  of  the  present  tragic  situ- 
ation? 

Transylvania  forms  the  eastern  part 
of  the  EJanubian  Basin,  a  land  stu-- 
rounded  everywhere  except  in  the 
northwest  by  the  Carpathian  Moimtalns 
in  the  east  and  south  and  the  Bhari — 
Bihor — Mountains  in  the  west.  Tran- 
sylvania, a  coimtry  of  scenic  beauty  re- 
sembling Switzerland,  Is  rich  In  mineral 
resources,  including  coal,  iron,  alloy 
metals,  natural  gas,  and  hydroelectric 
IX)wer,  and  its  economy  is  well  suited  to 
the  development  of  chemical  and  steel 
industries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Communist  Rumanian  goverrmient  built 
Its  industrialization  plan  around  the 
Transylvanian  resources  as  the  pivot. 

Magyars — Hungarians — ^live  in  Tran- 
sylvania at  least  since  the  end  of  the 
ninth      century.    Historical      research 
showed  about  70  percent  of  the  river 
and  place  names   to  be  of  Hungarian 
etymological  origin,  and  only  about  5 
percent  of  the  same  names  have  Ruma- 
nian origin.    In  the   13th  century,  as 
Transylvania     remained     an     exE>os^ 
outpost  of  the  kingdom,  the  Hvmgarian 
kings  settled  German  Saxons  and  ac- 
cepted the  first  Rumanian  immigrants 
from  the  south  into  Transylvania.   How- 
ever, except  in  two  counties,  Rumanian 
mass  immigration  began  only  in  the  16th 
and    17th  centuries   when   Rumanians 
fled  from  the  Danubian  principalities  of 
Moldavia   and   Valachi,au_into   Transyl- 
vania in  the  wake  of  Turkl^  raids,  in- 
cessant civil  wars,  and  crueUtaxatlon  by 
their  Fanariot  princes.    Trie  high  alti- 
tudes and  dense  forests  of  the  Carpa- 
thians provided  a  secure  refuge  for  them, 
and  the  Westernized  state  system  offered 
a  more  hiunane  and  civilized  life. 

Transylvania,  however,  failed  to  es- 
cape the  Turkish  wars  either.  Though 
never  a  Turkish  province  like  the  Danu- 
bian principalities  and  Central  Hungary, 
Turkish  raids  in  the  17th  century  and 
wars  with  the  Habsburgs  decimated  its 
Hungarian  population  living  in  the  val- 
leys and  on  the  central  plateau.  The 
mountaineer  Riunanians  herding  their 
sheep  suffered  considerably  less  from 
marauding  soldateska. 

Despite  the  heavy  blood  losses,  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  were  the  golden 
age  of  Transylvanian  culture  and  politi- 
cal power.  An  independent  principality 
only  loosely  connected  with  the  Hun- 
garian Kingdom  ruled  by  the  Habsburgs, 
Transylvania  was  ruled  by  the  three  po- 
litical nations.  Hungarians.  Szekler — old 
Hungarian  frontiersmen — and  the  Ger- 
man Saxons.  Rumanians  were  in  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries  still  in  such  a 
minority  that  when  the  nobility  made 
the  pact  in  1437  they  were  not  recog- 
nized as  a  nation. 

One  of  the  first  princes  of  Transyl- 
vania, Stephen  Bathori,  became  also 
King  of  Poland  for  more  than  a  decade 
and  under  Gabriel  Bethlen  and  George 
Rakoczi  I,  Transylvania  was  intematlon- 
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ally  recc^nized  as  a  belligerent  on  the 
French  side  in  the  Thirty  Year's  War. 
Several  hundred  Transylvanian  students 
were  also  studying  at  Western  univerel- 
ties,  and  Gennan.  Italian,  and  even 
P^ench  teachers  were  teaching  at  Tran- 
sylvanian colleges. 

With  the  reconquest  of  central  Hun- 
gary by  the  Habsburgs,  helped  by  Hun- 
garians and  soldiers  from  many  Western 
nations  in  a  last  crusade,  Transylvania 
could  no  longer  continue  as  an  independ- 
ent principality  as  it  had  always  been 
regarded  at  home  and  abroad  as  a  part 
of  the  Hungarian  Kingdom. 

Between  1091  and  1867,  except  for 
1848-49,  Transylvania  was  administered 
by  the  Habsburgs  as  a  grand  duchy 
belonging  to  the  Hungarian  Crown,  The 
governor  was  usually  a  Hungarian  no- 
belman  from  Transylvania,  but  there 
existed  a  separate  Transylvanian  chan- 
cery in  Vienna,  usually  stuffed  by  Aus- 
trians  and  Saxons.  The  Habsburg  rule 
promoted  the  Saxons  and  even  the  Ru- 
manians, but  not  the  Hungarian  majority 
which  had  to  fight  in  order  to  continue 
its  role  in  the  Diet  and  the  local  admin- 
istration. 

The  major  accomplishment  of  the  pe- 
riod was  the  education  of  the  Rumanians 
and  the  subsequent  awakening  of  na- 
tional consciousness  among  them  and 
among  the  Hxmgarians  and  Saxons  as 
well. 

The  Himgarlan  princes  of  the  Refor- 
mation  period   already   translated   the 
Bible  into  Rumanian  and  tried  to  con- 
vert the  Greek  orthodox  Rumanians  to 
protestantism.    They  failed  to  achieve 
much    success.    The    Roman    Catholic 
Church  was  temporarily  more  successful 
after   1701    when   the   orthodox   clergy 
accepted  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in 
exchange  for  keeping  their  own  Greek- 
Rumanian  rites.    In  the  Union  of  Gyu- 
lafehervar  (Alba  Julia)    the  Rumanian 
clergy  became  Uniate  and  soon  its  semi- 
naries, especially  the  one  at  Bala2sfalva 
(Blaj)   were  to  become  the  cradles  of 
Rumanian    national    consciousness.    It 
was  there  that  the  idea  of  Daco-Roman 
origins  of  the  Transylvanian  Rumanians 
was  conceived  on  the  basis  of  Hungarian 
Renaissance  Hungarian  historians  who 
tried  to  show  as  many  ties  between  the 
Latins  and  the  Hungarian  King,  Mathias 
Hunyadl  (Corvinus).     By  1848  national 
consciousness  was  well  developed  among 
all  nationalities  in  Transylvania.    The 
Magyars  (Hungarians)  wanted  the  abo- 
lition of  the  separate  Habsburg  admin- 
istration of  Transylvania  and  favored  a 
political  union  with  Hungary  proper  that 
would  have  its  liberal  constitution  and 
freely  elected,  responsible  government. 
They  also  wanted  to  abolish  serfdom  for 
aU     nationalities     alike.     The    German 
.Saxons  favored  the  continuance  of  the 
Status  quo  that  enabled  them  to  influence 
Transylvanian  affairs  to  an  extent  In- 
commensurate with  their  number  that 
hardly  exceeded  10  percent  at  that  time. 
The  Rumanians  were  by  now  well  pro- 
vided with  nationalistic  leaders,  includ- 
ing the  Greek  Orthodox  Archbishop  An- 
dreas Saguna  and  the  half  insane,  cruel 
guerrilla  leaders  around  Avram  Lancu. 
When  in  September  1848.  the  Vienna 
court  decided  to  revoke  the  laws  of  April 


1848,  resulting  in  the  political  union  with 
Transylvania  and  the  liberal  political 
reforms.  It  promised  autonomy  to  the 
Transylvanian  Rumanians  in  order  to 
gain  their  military  alliance  against 
Louis  Kossuth's  Hungarians.  Subse- 
quently, some  of  the  southern  Tran- 
sylvanian Rumanians  rose  under  lancu 
against  the  Hungarians,  committing 
grave  atrocities  and  massacres  among 
the  Hungarian  population,  only  to 
be  chased  by  Kossuth's  armies  into  the 
mountains  a  few  months  later. 

In  1849,  just  before  the  combined  Aus- 
trian-Russian invasion  ended  the  Kos- 
suth regime,  Rumanians,  and  Hunga- 
rians seemed  to  have  come  to  an 
agreement  on  the  nationality  question 
but,  of  course,  this  remained  dead  paper 
because  of  the  collapse  of  Kossuth's 
Hungary. 

During  the  coming  17  years  Hungar- 
ians and .  Rumanians  alike  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  absolutist  Habsburg 
regime.  Thus  by  1867  despite  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  political  union  between  Tian- 
sylvania  and  Hungary  proper,  the 
Rumanians  were  willing  to  siccept  the 
situation  especially  after  the  passing  of 
the  very  liberal  nationality  law  of  the 
Hungarian  Government  in  1868. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  post- 
compromise  period  of  Transylvania  both 
by  Hungarians  and  Rumanians.  Elimi- 
nating the  obvious  propafranda  on  both 
sides,  it  must  be  said  with  J.  Cabot  Moore 
"The  Racial  Conflict  in  Transylvania" 
that  the  50  years  were  years  of  develop- 
ment, culture,  and  progress.  Even  in- 
dustrialization was  begun  and  the  cul- 
tural accomplishments  in  literature, 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  theater  were 
impressive.  PoUtically,  however,  espe- 
cially the  last  15  years  before  the  First 
World  War  were  years  of  increasingly 
acute  nationality  conflict.  Rumanian 
deputies  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
fought  almost  all  the  administrative  and 
educational  measures  of  the  Government 
as  Magyerizing  and  anti-Rumanian  and 
the  Liga  Cultm-alea  of  Rumania  sent 
money  and  agitators  into  Transylvania 
where  the  new  Rumanian  savings  banks 
succeeded  in  buying  up  more  and  more 
land.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  ad- 
ministrative abxises  against  the  Rmna- 
nians  on  the  Hungarian  side,  and  both 
sides  became  bitter  towaid  each  other. 
Yet,  it  must  be  said  that  the  expansion 
of  public  and  parochial  schools  enabled 
Rumanians  to  educate  their  children  in 
their  mother  tongue — there  were  13  col- 
leges, several  hundred  high  schools,  and 
2,800  grade  schools  where  Rumanian  was 
the  language  of  instruction  in  1914  in 
Transylvania. 

The  number  of  Riunanian  deputies  in 
the  Budapest  Parliament,  thouiih  lower 
than  proportional  representation  would 
have  accorded  it,  was  considerably 
higher  than  later  on  the  number  of  Hun- 
garian deputies  in  the  Rumanian  Parlia- 
ment after  1920.  The  Hungarians 
scolded  the  Rumanian  politicians  both 
for  their  preference  to  Vienna — A.  Popo- 
vici  in  1912  was  the  author  of  the  most 
detailed  book  on  how  to  reorganize  the 
monarchy  on  ethnic  basis — and  for  their 
suspected  irredentist  mota  ration  and 
connections  with  the  Rimianian  king- 


dom. The  Riunanians,  in  turn,  com- 
plained about  highhanded  Hungarian 
administration,  and  the  failure  to  receive 
autonomy  in  the  Rumanian  areas. 

The  outcome  of  the  First  World  War 
drastically  changed  the  fate  of  Transyl- 
vania.  First,  Rumania,  a  Gennan  ally, 
changed  sides  in  1916  and  attacked  Au.s- 
tria-HungaiT.  In  retm'n  for  such  a 
switch,  the  Allied  Powers  promised  Tran- 
sylvania and  other  parts  of  the  Hungar- 
ian kingdom  to  Riunania.  Yet,  Rumania 
was  defeated  by  the  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  armies  and  had  to  sign  a 
peace  treaty  in  May  1918,  at  Bucharest 
which  restored  the  prevailii^  frontiers. 
On  November  7,  1918,  several  days  after 
the  armistice  of  Austria-Hungary  with 
the  Allies,  Rumania  again  declared  war 
on  the  nonexisting  state,  and  proceeded 
to  occupy  Transylvania.  Resisted  only 
by  one  volunteer  division  of  Szeklers  ai:d 
Hungarians,  Riunanian  advance  ro- 
mamed  still  very  slow,  and  only  in  March 
1919,  could  they  occupy  Transylvania 
after  the  Allied  High  Command  forced 
the  Hungarians  to  withdraw. 

On  December  1,  1918,  the  Rumanians 
of  Ti-ansylvania,  after  some  bitter  dt- 
bate,  voted  for  the  incorporation  of 
Transylvania  into  the  Rumanian  kinir- 
dom,  a  step  which  was  not  followed  bv 
the  Hungarians  and  accepted  by  tl.e 
Saxons  only  after  personal  guarantees 
of  the  Rumanian  leaders  that  the  pea'^o 
conference  already  assigned  Transyl- 
vania to  Rumania. 

In  the  peace  treaty  of  1920,  Rumania 
was  given  substantially  the  same  area  as 
promised  to  her  in  1916.  Minority  pro- 
tection clauses  were  included  into  the 
treaty.  They  were  never  kept  fully  but 
at  least  prevented  an  even  more  intense 
persecution  of  the  Hungarians.  About 
150.000  Hungarians  were  forced  to  leave 
and  the  rest  became  second-class  citi- 
zens. 

Yet  the  Transylvanian  Rmnanians  also 
had  a  sorry  lot  as  their  brethren  from 
the  Rumanian  Kingdom  took  over.  Some 
of  the  leaders,  Vajda-Voevod,  Mani.;. 
Goga  were  the  bitterest  critics  of  the  nc.v 
regime,  though  certainly  they  were  not 
friendly  toward  the  Hungarians.  Cor- 
ruption, political  and  financial,  flour- 
ished encouraging  extremist  movemci:  o 
on  the  right — Iron  Guard — and  aggra- 
vating the  situation  of  the  Hungarian  mi- 
nority, still  numbering  1.6  million.  Tl.e 
land  reform  hit  the  Himgarians  as  Pu- 
manian  estates  were  usually  exclude  i 
under  fal.se  pretexts,  the  language  i  - 
quirements  were  made  too  severe  so  tlu.t 
civil  servants  of  Hungarian  descent,  ev'  n 
in  the  railroad  and  post  ofiBces  were  al- 
ways in  the  danger  of  being  fired,  as  tli  y 
often  were,  Hungarian  students  wt '  o 
seldom  allowed  to  pass  the  Rumania", 
university  and  high  school  exams,  admi:- 
istrative  abuses  were  numerous  a:  1 
schools  were  closed  right  and  left. 

By  1936  many  a  volume  of  the  Lea-^i; 
of  Nations  was  full  with  the  complair.'.^ 
and  proceedings  of  the  Hungainan  mi- 
nority in  Transylvania.  It  is  interest iiir 
to  note  that  though  Rumania  was  a 
French  ally,  the  League  of  Nations  or- 
dered at  least  partial  relief  in  40  percent 
of  tlic  cases  of  complaints. 
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By  1940  the  situation  changed  interna- 
tionally. Rumania  abandoned  the 
Anglo-FVench  guarantee  in  the  wake  of 
France's  surrender  to  Hitler's  armies  and 
Hungary  pressed  for  a  revision  of  the 
frontiers.  The  Soviet  Union,  imder  the 
secret  protocol  of  the  German-Russian 
Treaty  of  August  23,  1929,  that  led  to  the 
partition  of  Poland  as  well,  demanded 
Bessarabia  back  from  Rumania  in  June 
1940.  Rumania  had  no  choice  but  to 
yield  to  the  Soviet  demand.  Hungary's 
"turn  was  next,  but  the  subsequent  nego- 
tiations led  into  a  deadend  street.  War 
seemed  to  be  imminent  between  the  tv/o 
countries,  and  Germany  and  Italy  did  not 
want  any  war  while  they  were  concen- 
trating their  activities  against  England 
and  stepped  In  at  Rumanian  request. 
The  result  was  the  second  Vienna  award 
of  .'Vugust  30, 1940. 

The  decision  restored  about  40  percent 
of  Transylvania  to  Hungary,  including 
most  of  the  Hungarian-inhabited  areas 
and  some  Rtunanian  areas  as  well,  as 
there  could  not  be  a  clear-cut  ethnic  di- 
\i>ion  of  the  province.  Yet  the  solution 
was  not  regarded  by  anyone  as  final. 
The  Germans  used  it  as  a  bait  both  to 
thie  Rumanians  whom  they  promised  res- 
toration of  northern  Ti-ansyl vania  if  they 
act  as  loyal  allies,  and  to  the  Hungarians 
w  hom  they  promised  Southern  Transyl- 
vania as  well  if  they  follow  the  Fuehrer 
to  "final  victory."  The  British  and  So- 
viet Governments,  in  turn,  promised  the, 
northern  part  of  the  province  to  that 
state  which  leaves  the  Axis  Powers  first. 

As  Rumania  was  the  more  eastern- 
most German  ally,  she  changed  sides  first 
o:\  August  23,  1945,  and  the  armistice 
provided  for  Rumanian  administration 
of  northern  Transylvania.  Yet,  the 
atrocities  of  the  retm-ning  Rumanian 
Armies  and  guerilla  bands  were  such, 
tiiat  the  Red  Army  itself  expelled  the  Ru- 
m.anian  administration  from  the  region 
and  established  a  Russian  military  gov- 
enmient.  Only  after  the  Yalta  Confer- 
e;ice,  when  upon  Molotov's  pressure  the 
R  imanian  king  appointed  a  pro-Com- 
munist government,  was  the  region  re- 
turned to  Rumanian  administration,  a 
decision  confirmed  by  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  of  1947.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  State  Department  was  in 
f;i\or  of  returning  some  of  northern 
Transylvania  to  Himgary  in  1946  and  it 
w  as  only  the  Soviet  veto  at  Paris  which 
prevented  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  such  a  frontier  revision.  The  reason 
for  the  Soviet  veto  was  that  Rumania 
\\as  already  in  the  Soviet  orbit,  while 
Hiingaiy  was  still  holding  out.  to  be  ab- 
sorbed later. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  gave  us 
an  insight  into  the  persecution  of  the 
Himgarian  minority  since  1956.  While  it 
i<  true  that  during  the  days  of  the  Stalin 
r  ile  in  Russia,  the  Rumanian  Commu- 
."ists  equally  persecuted  Rumanians  and 
Himgai-ians  if  they  were  anti-Commu- 
r.ists,  one  should  not  forget  to  mention 
■  lis  persecution  of  anti-Communist 
Htmgarians  either.    According  to  Hun- 

-irian  sources,  documented  in  evei-y  in- 
dividual case,  between  1945  and  1964 
■;:ere  were  not  less  than  278,000  Hun- 
-irians  killed  or  deported  to  Dobrudja  in 
-miania.    Most  of  the  cases  occurred 


in  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties,  in 
order  to  break  the  Hungarian  middle 
class  and  smallholders,  the  two  main- 
stays of  the  Hungarian  minority  which 
were  declared  "class  alien."  The 
chm'ches  were  also  severely  attacked,  the 
orders  dissolved,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Bishop  of  Gyulafehervar  (Alba 
Julia),  Aron  Marton,  and  hundreds  of 
priests  jailed.  The  Greek  Uniate 
Church  suffered  an  even  more  grievous 
fate.  It  was  by  decree  united  with  the 
Orthodox  Church,  though  it  had  about 
1  million  adherents  in  Transylvania  and 
several  bishoprics  and  large  clergy.  To- 
day, they  are  separated  from  Rome  and 
also'  curtailed  in  their  jurisdiction  by  the 
Communist  government. 

This  is  the  background  to  the  "Tran- 
sylvanian Question,"  which  was  known 
to  us  already  since  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War.  Until  Communist  rule  per- 
ishes in  Rumania  and  until  Rumanians 
and  Hungarians  find  the  secure  basis  for 
coexistence,  there  will  be  no  peace  in  this 
long-suffering  area  of  Europe.  A  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  even  more  urgent 
as  the  colored  world  has  now  received 
its  independence  and  the  map  of  the 
world  is  changing  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  its  populations.  Only  in  the 
Soviet  orbit  everything  remains  polit- 
ically the  same.  Mmority  protection 
and  perhaps  also  a  friontier  revision — 
there  are  1.65  million  Hungarians  in 
Rumania,  and  about  60,000  Rumanians 
in  Hungary  only — are  demands  of  the 
hour  if  a  reorganization  of  the  region 
after  the  end  of  Communist  rule  is  ever 
to  take  place. 


Resolution  of  Central  High   Scbcol, 
Newark,  N.J. 


In  our  processes  of  government  Is  recognized 
as  a  necessary  Ingredient  of  the  Democratic 
way  of  life,  which  we  display  to  our  allies  and 
the  world;  and 

Whereas  at  long  last,  the  conscience  of 
America  has  focused  upon  the  need  to  remove 
the  stigma  of  less  than  full  citizenship  im- 
posed upon  miUions  of  Americans :  Therefore, 
belt  , 

Resolved,  That  we.  th&"%tudent  body  and 
faculty  of  Central  High  School,  Newark,  N.J., 
urge  and  implore  that  you  vote  for  bill  HJl. 
6400. 

You  persuade  to  your  point  of  view  those 
among  you  who  hide  behind  archaic  and 
outworn  methods  of  delay  which  will  thwart 
the  ends  which  you  desire  and  hvunanlty  de- 
nfiands. 

This    resolution    should    take    precedence 
over  all  other  businesses  of  government. 
Respectfully  yours, 
Centhal  High  School  Student 

Council. 
An  GEE  Morse. 

President. 
Loins  Molina. 

Vice  President. 
Harold  W.  Taylor.  Jr., 

Adviser. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  a  very  fine  resolution  on  H.R. 
6400  adopted  by  the  student  body  and 
faculty  of  Central  High  School,  Newark. 

It  is  most  heartening  that  our  young 
people  today  possess  so  keen  an  interest 
in  public  affairs  and  so  strong  a  sense  of 
justice  and  humanity.  Their  commit- 
ment to  the  democratic  principles  upon 
which  our  Nation  was  founded  presages 
a  new  and  gi'eater  concept  of  American 
freedom  and  equality  under  law. 

The  resolution  follows  in  full: 
ReH.R.  6400. 
To:   The  Honorable  Joseph  G.  Minish. 

Whereas  a  major  part  of  the  task  of  govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this 
Nation,  which  most  directly  and  intimately 
affects  the  lives  and  people  of  our  Nation,  is 
performed  by  or  with  the  cooperation  of  Its 
several  and  varied  constituencies;   and 

Whereas  it  is  generally  recognized  that  re- 
sponsive and  effective  government  Is  vital  to 
the  strength  of  our  whole  system  of  self- 
government  in  the  State  and  Nation;  and 

Whereas  full  involvement  of  all  Americans 


When  Is  a  World  Trade  Not  a  Trade 
Center? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now  the  New  York  Port  Authority 
has  been  making  plans  to  build  a  huge 
complex  in  Lower  Manhattan  which  it 
calls  a  world  trade  center.  But  no  one 
seems  able  to  justify  this  project. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  follo^^nng  editorial  broadcast 
by  WCBS  in  New  York  on  April  20  and 
April  21,  1965,  concerning  this  proposal: 

When  Is  a  World  Trade  Center  Not  a 
Trade  Center? 

So  much  of  what  is  wrong  with  New  York 
City  Is  underscored  by  official  reaction,  or 
lack  of  it,  to  the  port  authority's  plan  for 
a  giant  trade  center  on  Lower  Manhattan. 

Here  we  have  a  project  that  would  dislo- 
cate or  wipe  out  hundreds  of  small  busi- 
nesses, deprive  thousands  of  their  Jobs.  Tet 
on  the  central  question  of  need  the  city  ad- 
ministration remains  silent. 

Why? 

The  question  is  a  simple  one.  Doos  New 
York  City  need  a  world  tr.id*  center?  Is  it 
a  feasible  undertaking? 

Why  can't  we  get  straight  answers  to  ab- 
solutely basic  questions  of  the  project's  func- 
tion and  practicability? 

For  example — the  port  authority  insists  it 
will  centralize  in  the  trade  center's  twin 
towers  firms  engaged  in  oversea  commerce. 
Yet  after  a  year  of  beating  the  drum  for 
tenants,  the  authority  has  managed  to  come 
up  with  nonbinding  commitments  for 
only  a  third  of  its  proposed  commercial  office 
space.  And  It's  having  no  better  luck  with 
the  most  important  of  the  Government 
agencies  it  hopes  to  attract — the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Customs.  With  Justice,  the  port  author- 
ity has  called  Customs'  tenancy  the  "corner- 
stone" of  the  project,  and  has  said  repeat- 
edly the 'Bureau  will  be  an  occupant.  Yet 
to  this  date  there  is  no  hard  evidence  that 
Customs  desires,  or  would  be  allowed  by 
Congress,     to     participate.     Even     on     the 
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matter  of  tax  payments  to  the  city,  th««'3 
confusion.  The  port  authority  claims  It's 
worked  out  a  deal  giving  the  dty  more  In 
the  way  of  tax  revenue  than  the  site  now 
accounts  for.  A  highly  placed  spokesman 
for  the  city  denies  any  agreement  exists. 

The  trade  center  concept  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  key  to  a  revitalized  port.  And 
because  reversing  the  port's  declining  fear- 
tunes  would  yield  wide  public  benefits,  the 
port  authority  was  empowered  to  condenui 
the  land  it  needs  for  the  scheme.  But  if 
the  port  authority  falls  to  centralize  firms 
and  Government  agencies  engaged  In  oversea 
trade,  then  it  will  also  have  failed  to  create 
a  trade  center.  That  much  is  obvious. 
What  then  of  the  small  biislnessman  forced 
to  make  way  for  a  so-called  public  project? 
How  would  his  eviction  have  served  the 
larger  public  good?  What  woixld  be  the  ef- 
fect of  millions  of  square  feet  of  new  office 
space  thrown  onto  an  already-glutted  open 
rental  market? 

Before  13  blocks  of  New  York  City  real 
estate  are  bulldozed  under  by  the  port  au- 
thority, Mayor  Wagner  owes  it  to  business, 
big  and  small,  to  provide  some  answers. 


Steel  Imports  and  Dual  Distribution:  The 
Plight  of  the  Independent  Wire  Drawer 
and  Fabricator 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CAurosNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  28.  1965 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dual 
distribution  Is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
.  the  chief  factors  threatening  the  exist- 
ence of  many  small  businesses  in  a  grow- 
ing number  of  industries.  As  a  result, 
it  is  increasingly  imperative  ttiat  each  of 
us  understand  the  forces  at  work  here. 

One  of  the  most  clear  cut  and  pain- 
fully Instructive  examples  of  the  plight 
of  small  businessmen  confronted  with 
dual  distribution  is  that  of  the  Independ- 
ent wiredrawers. 

Recently.  I  have  received  a  p(3siUon 
paper  describing  the  situation  In  the 
wiredrawing  industry  from  Mr.  P.  C. 
Muntwyler,  president  of  the  Independ- 
ent Wire  Drawers  Association.  It  con- 
tains a  most  incisive  analysis  of  the  re- 
sults of  dual  distribution  upon  small  in- 
dependent businesses.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Independent  Wire 
Drawers    Association, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Roosevelt:  A  prime 
example  of  the  Inequities  of  dual  distribu- 
tion Is  fully  described  in  the  position  paper 
of  the  Independent  Wire  Drawers  Associa- 
tion entitled:  "Steel  Imports  and  Dual  Dis- 
tribution: The  Plight  of  the  Independent 
Wire  Drawer  and  Pabrlcator."  The  present 
situation  in  the  steel  wire  and  wire  products 
Industry  aptly  illustrates  the  need  for  reme- 
dial legislation,  such  as  you  have  sponsored. 
to  assure  that  the  market  power  of  Inte- 
grated producers  In  dual  distribution  In- 
dustries la  exercised  In  the  public  Interest. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

P.   C.  MtJNTWTLER, 

Presidc7it. 


Stkel  Imports  and  Dual  DianuBUTioN :  The 
Plight  or  thb  Independeitt  Wise  Drawer 

AND  FaBBICATOB 

llxe  pllgtxt  of  the  lnd^>^ulent,  nonlnte- 
grated  ste^  wire  drawing  and  fabricating  in- 
dustry Is  a  prime  example  of  the  anticom- 
petitive marltet  power  whicii  can  be  exer- 
cised by  integrated  producer  in  a  dual  dis- 
tribution industry,  and  aptly  illustrates  the 
need  fcM-  remedial  legislation  to  assiu-e  that 
this  market  power  is  exercised  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  basic  raw  material  for  the  steel  wire 
and  wire  products  industry  is  hot-rolled 
carbon  steel  wire  rod.  In  ttie  United  States 
wire  rod  is  produced  by  15  vertically  Inte- 
grated steel  mills;  and  93  percent  of  U.S. 
wire  rod  capacity  is  controlled  by  12  of  these 
producers,  including  such  industry  giants  as 
United  States  Steel.  Republic,  and  Bethle- 
hem. Steel  wire  and  wire  products,  how- 
ever, are  produced  by  both  the  major  Inte- 
grated producers  of  wire  rod  and  by  many 
small,  independent,  nonintegrated  wire 
drawers  and  fabricators,  who  are  dependent 
upon  the  integrated  producers  for  their  wire 
rod — the  classical  dual  disfribution  situa- 
tion. 

There  is  nothing  inherently  evU  about  this 
situation  so  long  as  a  normal  relationship 
exists  between  wire  rod,  wire  and  wire  prod- 
uct prices  which  permit  an  adequate  margin 
for  converting  wire  rod  into  wire,  and  wire 
into  products.  Beginning  ia  1955,  however, 
the  behavior  of  these  prices  has  not  been 
normal.  Instead  these  prices  illustrate  how 
the  integrated  producers  in  a  dual  distribu- 
tion Industry  can  apply  anticompetitive  price 
squeezes  to  their  nonlntegrated  competitors. 

The  case  of  a  typical  fabricated  wire  prod- 
uct, welded  wire  concrete  reinforcing  mesh, 
graphically  Illustrates  the  double  price 
squeeze  experienced  by  the  independent  wire 
drawer  fabricators.  Prior  to  1955  most  non- 
Integrated  producers  purchased  their  wire 
rods  from  domestic  integrated  steel  mills  at 
an  average  price  of  approximately  $144  per 
ton.  At  that  time  welded  wire  mesh  sold  for 
around  $202  per  ton  which  permitted  the 
fabricators  a  small  markup  oa  the  wire  draw- 
ing and  fabricating  process.  But  the  major 
steel  producers  raised  wire  rod  prices  in  1055, 
1956,  1957  and  again  in  1958.  According  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  wire  rod  prices 
rose  more  than  any  other  steel  product  dur- 
ing the  postwar  period.  The  price  of  the 
finished  product  did  not  incretise  proportion- 
ately, instead  it  actually  decreased.  A  point 
was  reached,  in  many  areas,  where  the  raw 
material  was  selling  at  a  hi.gl:ier  price  than 
the  fabricated  wire  product.  For  e.KampIe. 
during  1963  hot-rolled  carbon  steel  wire  rod 
(seven  thirty-seconds  inch  to  twenty-one 
sixty-fourths  inch)  was  sold,  f.o.b.  Sparrows 
Point,  Md.,  for  $144.50  per  net  ton.  Yet,  the 
same  integrated  steel  mill  was  selling  welded 
wire  mesh  for  $141.50  per  net  ton,  f.o  b. 
Sparrows  Point. 

Obviously,  the  independent  producer  could 
not  purchase  wire  rod  from  the  integrated 
producers  at  $144.50,  clean  and  draw  the  rod 
Into  wire,  fabricate  the  wire  into  welded  wire 
mesh  and  then  compete  agalii.st  a  price  of 
$141.50.  As  a  matter  of  survival  the  inde- 
pendent producer  had  to  turn  to  imported 
wire  rod. 

As  a  result  of  the  double  price  squeeze 
applied  by  the  integrated  mills,  wire  rod  im- 
ports increased  from  47,800  tons  in  1955  to 
910,000  tons  in  1963.  Tliese  imports  are  con- 
sumed almost  entirely  by  the  independent 
wire  drawers,  and  It  is  estimated  that  im- 
ports account  for  about  50  percent  of  the 
noncaptive  wire  rod  market.  The  integrated 
mills  did  not  even  attempt  to  meet  this  im- 
port competition  In  the  marketplace,  rather 
they  sought  the  protection  of  the  US.  Anti- 
dtunping  Act.  Fortunately  for  the  inde- 
pendent producers,  the  Treasviry  Depart- 
ment foimd  Japanese  wire  rod  prices  were 
"not  less  than  fair  value,"  aiid    the  Tariff 


Commission  dismissed  the  complaints 
against  wire  rods  from  West  Germany,  Bel- 
glum,  Prance,  and  Lvixembourg  on  the 
grounds  of  "no  Injury  to  a  domestic  indus- 
try." Now  the  Intergated  producers  are 
seeking  to  drastically  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  to  insure  success  In  any  future  com- 
plaint against  imported  steel. 

The  cold  statistics  for  this  period  elegantly 
portray  the  plight  of  the  Independent  wire 
drawer  and  fabricator: 

[Price  per  short  ton] 


Imported 
wire  rod  ' 


1959 

1960 

1961. _. 
1962.... 
1963 


"I 


$122.60 

127.60 

115.40 

104.40 

97.20 


Domestic 
wire  rod  ' 


$148.17 
148.17 
148.17 
148.17 
148.17 


Weldcl 
wire  iut,-;i 


$19f.  M 

i'<a  'j3 
173.  :i 

lt'>S.  13 
15,-.  '-,2 


'  Open-hearth   quality.    Imported    Thomas    qufilty 
usually  fiuotod  $4  to  $10  le^s  than  open-hearth  quality 
>  Open-hearth  quahty. 

Source:  Average  import  wire  rod  and  welded  w.re 
mosh  prices  based  on  reports  from  independert  w.r.> 
drawers.  Average  domestic  wire  rod  prices  from  Snvl 
magazine,  and  from  reports  by  independent  wire 
drawers. 

Early  in  1964  the  majcw  integrated  pro- 
ducers, with  much  publicity,  announced  a 
price  decrease  on  common  quality  wire  rod 
to  $122.50  per  short  ton.  ITils  was  an  empty 
gesture  as  far  as  the  Independent  wire  draw- 
ers were  concerned — the  price  of  domestic 
rod  gives  them  a  margin  of  less  than  $20  to 
clean  the  wire  rod,  draw  the  wire  and  fab- 
ricate the  mesh,  plus  carry  overhead  and 
profit.  Fabricating  costs  on  welded  wire 
mesh  average  about  $40  to  $50  per  ton. 

Here  are  some  further  current  examples  of 
abnormal  pricing  In  the  dual  distribution 
steel  wire  and  wire  products  Industa^  which 
illustrate  the  anticompetitive  market  powrr 
exercised  by  the  vertically  integrated  steel 
producers : 

1.  The  vertically  Integrated  steel  prod'.ic- 
ers  did  not  decrease  the  price  on  the  heavier 
sizes  of  wire  rod  (nine  thirty-seconds  inch, 
eleven  thirty-seconds  inch  and  thirteen 
thirty-seconds  inch)  which  sells  for  $143.50 
per  short  ton,  f.o.b.  mill  (Midwest) .  The  ver- 
tically integrated  steel  producers  did,  ho-.\- 
ever,  decrease  the  price  $20  per  short  ton  •  .-. 
the  wire  drawn  from  this  heavier  wire  n>d 
In  the  Midwest  the  following  price  decrea,--;-. 
were  made: 

Steel  wire,  14"  to  'g",  reduced  from  $173  ?f^ 
to  $155.80  per  short  ton  f.o.b.  mill. 

Steel  wire,  .192"  to  »4",  reduced  f r. :-. 
$173.80  to  $153,80  per  short  ton  f.o.b.  m:;; 

Steel  wire,  .177"  to  .192",  reduced  fr:  m 
$169.80  to  $149.80  per  short  ton  f.o.b.  mM 

2.  The  same  situation  exists  with  Wi-e 
products  fabricated  from  the  heavier  wire 
rod.  In  Florida,  the  vertically  Integra' -.d 
steel  producers  sell  nine  thirty-seconds  ir.c:i 
wire  rod  for  $150.20  per  short  ton,  deliver.-  ;; 
yet  6-by-6  4 '4  welded  wire  mesh  (a  pr^  i- 
uct  f.-^ibricatcd  from  4-gage  wire,  which  is 
dniwn  from  nine  thirty-seconds  inch  w.r? 
rod)  is  sold  by  the  vertically  integrated  st'.- 1 
producers  for  $150  per  short  ton  delivered. 

3.  The  vertically  integrated  steel  produ.-rrs 
sell  common  quality  carbon  steel  wire  for  a 
higher  price  than  some  wire  products  fabri- 
cated from  common  quality  carbon  steel  wir-. 
For  example : 

A.   WEST  COAST 

Welded  wire  mesh  6-by-6  10  10,  $139  '^3 
per  short  ton,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Common  quality  10-gage  steel  wire,  $i;9 
per  short  ton.  f.o.b.  mill. 

(B)     MIDWEST 

Welded  wire  mesh,  6  by  6-6,  6,  $137.98  p^^r 
short  ton,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Common  quality  6  gage  steel  wire,  $:r. 
per  short  ton,  f.o.b.  mill. 
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(C)     FLORIDA 


Welded  wire  mesh.  6  by  6-10,  10,  $135  per 
short  ton,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Common  quality  10-gage  steel  wire,  $160 
per  short  ton,  f.o.b.  mill. 

The  eminent  steel  economlBt,  Prof.  Walter 
Adams,  of  Michigan  State  University,  recently 
said  that  without  the  Independent  wire  draw- 
er "We  would  have  an  oligopolistic  managed 
economy  (in  the  steel  wire  Industry).  The 
persistence  of  the  independents  Is  necessary, 
i.i  the  public  Interest,  as  the  only  means — 
short  of  regulation  or  public  ownership — of 
injecting  a  suitable  measiu"e  of  fluidity  into 
the  steel  price  structure." 

It  is  apparent  from  this  brief  analysis  of 
tlie  steel  wire  and  wire  products  indoistry 
limt  the  vertical  oligopoly  power  of  the  in- 
tegrated steel  producers  has  tended  to  keep 
prices  artificially  high,  which,  in  turn,  has 
contributed  to  this  Nation's  adverse  balance- 
of -payments  position  by  forcing  independ- 
ents to  buy  imported  steel. 

The  Independent  wire  drawers  have  dis- 
played direct,  vigorous,  and  dynamic  com- 
petitive effort — this  competitive  effort  is  in 
the  public  Interest  of  maintaining  a  free 
competitive  marketplace.  If  the  Integrated 
steel  producers  UzA  followed  the  example  of 
tlie  major  auto  producers  by  meeting  import 
c  )mpetition  directly  In  the  marketplace 
rather  than  running  to  Washington,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  for  the  independ- 
ents to  use  imE>orted  steel,  and  the  industry, 
tiie  public,  and  the  Nation  would  have 
benefited. 

The  Roosevelt  bill  would  require  fair  pric- 
i-ig  behavior  in  dual  distribution  industries. 
7  he  Roosevelt  bill  Is  not  an  Indirect  subsidy 
I'r  inefficient  Independent  producers;  In  the 
f.ibricating  segment  of  the  steel  Industry 
.scientific  evidence  proves  that  independent 
fabricators  one  one-hundredth  the  size  of 
■'neir  integrated  rivals  have  been  capable  of 
t  ompeting  effectively  with  the  giants — when- 
ever allowed  to  do  so  in  free  and  open 
competition. 

The  Independent  wire  drawers  and  fabri- 
c.itors  do  not  want  special  favors  or  subsidies 
irom  the  Federal  Government — all  we  ask  is 
preservation  of  the  marketplace — free  from 
f'iueeze  tactics  and  monopolistic  sharp- 
t  hooting. 


Young    Americans    for    Freedom — Viet- 
nam Policy  Statement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  John 
R.  Pillion  chapter  of  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom,  in  Bufifalo,  N.Y..  endorses 
liie  strong  position  taken  by  President 
Johnson  in  dealing  with  the  Vietcong 
Communists. 

In  support  of  the  President's  action. 
the  members  of  this  chapter  have  cir- 
culated petitions  in  Buffalo  which  al- 
-  oady  include  more  than  1,000  signatures, 
rhese  petitions,  together  with  the  Viet- 
nam policy  statement  of  the  Young 
-Americans  for  Freedom,  are  being  for- 

arded  to  the  President  so  that  he  can 
be  apprised  of  this  group's  efforts  In  sup- 
port of  the  course  he  is  pursuing  in  this 
'oubled  area. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
iiieir  Vietnam  policy  statement  follows: 


Vietnam  Policy  Statement 

Yovmg  Americans  for  Freedom  Is  proud  of 
President  Johnson's  strong  and  effective  ac- 
tions against  the  Communists  in  Vietnam. 

There  are  many  influential  i>artle6  exerting 
maximum  pressures  an  the  President  to  re- 
treat and  negotiate  in  Vietnam.  In  this 
morning's  newspaper,  we  read  of  Democratic 
Senator  J.  William  Pulbright,  of  Arkansas, 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  \n-ging  the  President  to 
temporarily  halt  air  strikes  against  North 
Vietnam  because  he  is  "pessimistic  about 
the  outcome  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam  if 
there  is  no  attempt  at  negotiations."  This  is 
not  an  isolated  case.  Students  and  Com- 
munists have  marched  on  Waslungton  to 
picket  the  White  House;  college  professors 
and  university  senates  have  sponsored  rallies 
and  marathon  teach-ins  urging  with- 
drawal; Senators  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon, 
and  Ernest  GRtrENiNC,  of  Alaska,  have  de- 
livered vehement  tirades  against  the  Presi- 
dent's southeast  Asian  policy  of  contain- 
ment; Senators  Frank  Church,  of  Idaho,  and 
George  McGovern.  of  South  Dakota,  have 
made  severe  attacks  on  Mr.  Johnson;  and 
other  powerfiU  agitators  continue  a  furious 
onslaught  of  peace-at-any-price  propaganda. 
Moreover,  such  irresponsible  conduct  is  in- 
creasing at  a  shocking  pace. 

Americans  must  assure  Mr.  Johnson  that 
he  is  not  alone  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  It 
is  our  patriotic  and  moral  duty  to  stand  by 
our  President  in  this  hour  of  great  crisis. 

We  must  not  relent  our  traditional  duty 
to  defend  liberty.  We  must  not  capitulate 
even  In  the  face  of  defeat.  We  mtist  not  suc- 
cumb to  threats  of  a  full-scale  war.  We 
must  not  forsake  the  people  of  southeast 
Asia  to  the  barbarous  invasions  of  the  At- 
tUic  Red  Chinese.  We  must  not  abandon 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  the  inhumane 
atrocities  of  communism. 

The  American  people's  will  to  fight  for 
freedom — not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  all 
the  people  of  the  world — has  been  demon- 
strated in  the  past  and  must  be  reasserted 
now. 

Outstanding  anti-Communists  such  as 
Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  of  Connecticut,  and 
our  own  Congressman  Thaddetts  J.  Dulski 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  stanch  and 
resolute  positions  in  this  crucial  situation. 
As  they  know  and  have  repeatedly  said,  we 
must  win — we  can  win — and  we  will  win. 
Kenneth  K.  Maker,  Jr. 

Chairman. 


Lotris  Marano, 
Director     of     Young     Americans 
Freedom. 


for 


California  State  Senator  Introduces  Res- 
olutions for  Study  of  Nature's  Destruc- 
tive  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

of   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown,  of  California, 
gave  a  speech  in  which  he  suggested  that 
the  great  ingenuity  and  resources  of  the 
aerospace  team  in  California  should  be 
charmeled  to  provide  some  sources  or  at 
least  unravel  some  of  the  unknowns  con- 
cerning the  destructive  forces  of  nature 
such  as  storms,  earthquakes,  fires,  and 
floods. 


State  Senator  Alvin  C.  Weingand  re- 
cently announced  that  he  plans  to  in- 
troduce resolutions  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  Senator  Weingand's  press 
release  which  indicates  the  great  promise 
of  this  approach  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  have  plagued  mankind  for 
many  years. 

The  press  release  follows: 
California  State  Senatc«  Introduces  Reso- 
lutions for  Study  of  Natures  Destructi\'e 
Forces 

Senator  Alvln  C.  Weingand  announced  to- 
day he  will  Introduce  resolutions  calling  for 
studies  by  California  aerospace  firms  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  destructive  forces  of 
nature — storm,  earthquake,  fire,  and  flood. 

Senator  Weingand.  Democrat,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  said  the  legislation  represents  an 
expansion  of  the  State's  pioneering  efforts  to 
direct  California  aerospace  industry  talent 
to  pressing  State  problems. 

It  would  authorize  preliminary  feasibility 
studies  into  the  causes,  control,  and  preven- 
tion of  natural  phenomena  as  well  as  Into 
the  long-range  forecasting  of  State  recrea- 
tional needs. 

•I  believe  that  if  the  genius  of  California's 
space  age  talent  can  find  ways  to  rocket  a 
man  to  the  moon,  It  can  also  begin  to  give 
us  some  answers  to  help  us  control  the  de- 
structive forces  of  nature,"  Senator  Wein- 
gand said. 

"Despite  the  marvelous  accomplishments 
of  modern  science,  we  are  stlU  all  but  help- 
less before  these  natural  phenon^na. 

"The  toll  in  California  alone  In  lives  and 
property  from  forest  fires,  floods,  and  earth- 
quakes Is  appallingly  high  year  after  year. 

"I  am  hopeful  that  tne  preliminary  In- 
vestigations my  resolutions  would  authorize 
will  suggest  some  answers.  I  am  hopeful 
they  will  help  us  move  toward  realizing  man's 
ancient  dream  of  truly  mastering  the  ele- 
ments and  controlling  them  for  his  own 
benefit." 

Governor  Brown  commended  the  senator 
"for  his  interest  in  this  highly  important 
undertaking." 

The  Governor  said  studies  under  contracts 
already  let  Into  four  other  problem  areas — 
transportation^  Information  collection  and 
control,  waste  ^management,  and  criminal 
control — "are  proceeding  extremely  well." 

"They  are  proving  that  the  systems  anal- 
ysis approach  can  be  appUed  to  unsolved 
and  expensive  problems  here  at  home,  and 
they  are  Justifying  my  original  hope  in  pro- 
posing them,"  tlie  Governor  said. 

"Our  aim  In  these  undertakings  is  two- 
fold. We  want  to  mount  a  more  effective 
attack  on  some  of  the  problems  we  face  In 
California  and  the  Nation  that  have  too  long 
defied  the  necessary  scientific  or  engineering 
solutions.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  assist 
the  State's  aerospace  industry  to  convert 
part  of  its  activities  to  nondefense  pursuits. 

"Our  hope  ultimately  is  that  California, 
which  now  dominates  the  aerospace  scene 
nationally,  will  become  the  research  and 
development  center  of  the  Nation  In  an 
economy  turning  increasingly  to  peaceful 
pursuits." 

The  five  resolutions  authorize  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  resources  agency  to  coordi- 
nate the  efforts  of  agency  departments  in 
cooperation  with  the  aerospace  Industry  to 
Investigate  and  seek  solutions  to  the  various 
problems. 

Excerpts  from  the  resolutions : 

On  earthquake  cause  and  prediction: 
"California  has  experienced  a  large  number 
of  earthquakes,  three  of  which  were  of  a 
general  magnitude  similar  to  the  1964  Good 
Friday  earthquake  in   Alaska. 

"The  occurrence  of  an  earthquake  of  this 
general  magnitude   In  a  densely   populated 
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area  of  California  would  be  catastrophic  not 
only  to  man's  works,  but  to  man  himself, 
physically  and  psychologically. 

"Kany  dlsc^llnes  at  knowledge  should  be 
directed  to  the  study  of  etu-thquake  cause 
and  prediction  and  on  man's  proper  response 
to  the  knowledge  so  developed." 

On  forest  fire  control  and  prevention 
"The  problems  c€  wild  land  fire  prevention 
and  control  have  been  greatly  intensified  dur- 
ing the  past  20  years  by  California's  popula- 
tion growth  and  economic  expansion  result- 
ing in  himaan  use  of  the  37  million  acres  of 
wild  land  and  timber. 

"Completed  research  projects  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  direct  study  of  production 
relationships  appear  to  be  an  essential  pre- 
requisite for  further  progress  toward  de- 
termining proper  economic  production  goals 
for  fire  prevention  and  fire  control  pro- 
grams, operations,  and  organization." 

On  flood  control  planning:  "The  great 
floods  of  December  1964.  caused  economic 
and  i>ersonal  damage  to  vast  areas  of  the 
State,  which  demonstrate  the  need  for  im- 
proved methods  of  forecasting  and  control - 

lln^r  floods. 

"Preeent   criteria   and    procedures   utilized 

in  evaluating  the  Justification  of  expendi- 
tures for  flood  control  works  may  not  prop- 
erly account  for  the  long-range  imi>act  of  a 
major  flood  on  the  economy  of  an  area." 


Edward  R.  Murrow 


EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or   CONNBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28, 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  follow- 
ing article  in  today's  New  York  Times,  a 
fitting  tribute  to  an  unusual  man,  Ed- 
ward R.  Murrow. 

The  article  follows: 
Edward  R.  Mxthrow,  Broadcastee  and 
FoRBCXK  uatA  Hjead^  Dies 

Edward  B,  Murrow,  whose  independence 
and  Incisive  reporting  brought  heightened 
Journalistic  stature  to  radio  and  television, 
died  yesterday  at  his  home  in  Pawling,  N.Y, 
at  the  age  of  57. 

The  former  head  of  the  ir.S.  Information 
Agency  had  been  battling  cancer  since  Octo- 
ber 1963.  He  had  been  In  and  out  ctf  the 
hospital  ever  since,  and  death  came  3  weeks 
after  he  was  discharged  from  New  York  Hos- 
pital for  the  last  time. 

The  ever-present  cigarette  (he  smoked  60 
to  70  a  day),  the  matter-of-fact  baritone 
voice  and  the  high-domed,  worried,  lopsided 
face  were  the  trademarks  of  the  radio  re- 
porter who  became  internationally  famous 
during  World  War  n  with  broadcasts  that 
started,  "This  [pause]  is  London." 

Later,  on  television,  his  series  of  news 
documentaries,  "See  It  Now,"  on  the  Coliun- 
bla  Broadcasting  System  from  1951  to  1958, 
set  the  standard  for  all  television  doctmien- 
taries  on  all  networks. 

President  Johnson,  on  learning  of  Mr 
Murrow's  death,  said  that  all  Americans  "feel 
a  sense  of  loss  in  the  death  of  Edward  R 
Murrow." 

He  was,  the  President  said,  a  "gallant 
fighter"  who  had  "dedicated  hla  life  as  a 
newsman  and  as  a  public  official  to  the 
unrelenting  search  for  truth." 

Mr.  Murrow  died  at  lil«  home  on  the  rolling 
hills  of  his  280.acre  Pawling  fann  shortlT 
before  noon. 


He  is  sxirvlved  by  his  widow,  the  former 
Janet  Huntington  Brewster;  a  son,  Charles 
Casey  Murrow.  a  freshman  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity; and  two  brothers,  L.  V.  Murrow,  of 
Washington,  and  Dewey  Murrow,  of  Spokane, 
Wash. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  on  Friday 
at  2  p.m.  at  St.  James  Episcopal  Church, 
865  Madison  Avenue,  between  71st  and  72d 
Streets.     Burial  is  to  be  announced. 

In  many  years  of  recelviag  honors  and 
tributes,  the  most  recent  was  conferred  on 
Mr.  Murrow  on  March  5,  1D65,  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  II,  who  named  him  an  honorary 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire. 

On  September  14,  1964,  President  Johnson 
awarded  him  the  Medal  of  Freedom,  the 
highest  civilian  honor  a  President  can  confer 
on  an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Murrow's  career  with  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Co.  spanned  25  years.  It  ended 
in  January  1961  when  President  Kennedy 
named  him  head  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

In  October  1963,  a  mallgTiaot  tumor  made 
the  removal  of  his  left  lung  necessary,  and 
3  montns  later  he  resigned  as  head  of  the 
Agency.  Last  November,  Mr.  Murrow  again 
underwent  surgery. 

BROUGHT  CONTHOVEKST    INTO   HOMES 

Mr.  Murrow  achieved  International  distinc- 
tion In  broadcasting,  first  as  a  radio  corre- 
spondent reporting  from  London  In  World 
War  n  and  then  as  a  pioneer  television  Jour- 
nalist opening  the  home  screen  to  the  stimu- 
lus of  controversy.  No  other  flg\u-e  in  broad- 
cast news  left  such  a  strong  stamp  on  both 
media. 

In  an  industry  often  given  to  rule  by  com- 
mittee, Mr.  MiuTow  was  always  recognized  as 
an  individual,  whether  in  the  front  lines  of 
the  war.  In  the  executive  conferences  of  a 
network  or,  Ln  what  he  enjoyed  most,  in 
planning  his  next  story.  His  independence 
was  reflected  In  doing  what  he  thought  had 
to  be  done  on  the  air  and  worrying  later 
about  the  repercussiona  among  sponsors, 
viewers,  and  Individual  stations.  The  fruits 
of  his  determination  are  shared  today  by 
newsmen  at  all  networks;  they  enjoy  a  free- 
dom and  latitude  not  yet  won  by  others  work- 
ing in  the  medium. 

Mr.  Murrow  was  a  realist  about  fame.  He 
could  not  walk  a  block  in  New  York  without 
pedestrians  turning  for  a  look  or  a  bore  try- 
ing to  strike  up  a  conversation.  But  in  the 
context  of  television  he  knew  the  value  of 
adulation.  "It  can  get  a  lot  of  things  done," 
he  once  remarked.    That  was  his  concern. 

In  the  laet  war,  Mr.  Murrow  conveyed  the 
facts  with  a  compelling  precision.  But  he 
went  beyond  the  reporting  of  the  facts.  By 
describing  what  he  saw  in  visual  detail,  he 
sought  to  convey  the  moods  and  feelings  of 
war. 

Had  a  London  street  Just  been  txjmbed 
out?  The  young  correspondent  was  soon 
there  in  helmet,  gray  flannel  trousers  and 
sport  coat,  quietly  describing  everything  he 
saw  against  the  urgent  sound  patterns  of 
rescue  operations. 

Or  he  would  be  In  a  plane  on  a  combat 
mission,  broadcasting  live  on  the  return  leg 
and  describing  the  bombing  he  had  watched 
as  "orchestrated  hell." 

He  flew  25  missions  in  the  war.  despite  the 
opposition  of  top  executives  of  tlie  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  in  New  Tork,  who  re- 
garded him  as  too  valuable  to  be  so  regularly 
risked.  In  the  endless  German  air  raids  on 
London,  his  office  was  bombed  out  tlu-ee  times 
but  he  escaped  injury. 

Mr.  Murrow,  never  fevered  or  high-blown. 
had  the  gift  of  dramatizing  whatever  he  re- 
ported. He  did  so  by  understatement  and  by 
a  calm,  terse,  highly  descriptive  radio  style. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  sort  of  metallic 
poetry  in  his  words. 


"BLOOD    ON   THE   PANES" 

In  one  memorable  broadcast  he  said  Ui; ' 
as  he  "walked  home  at  7  in  the  morning,  the 
windows  in  the  West  End  were  red  with  re- 
flected fire,  and  the  raindrops  were  like  blood 
on  the  paries." 

For  a  dozen  years,  as  radio's  highest  paid 
newscaster,  he  was  known  by  voice  alone  to 
millions  of  his  countrymen,  '"niis  (paused 
is  London."  was  his  matter-of-fact  saluta- 
tion, delivered  in  a  baritone  voice  tinged 
with  an  echo  of  doom.  Later  it  was,  "Tlr  = 
(pause)  is  the  news." 

Then  television  added  to  the  distinctive 
voice  an  equally  distinctive  face,  with  higii- 
domed  forehead  and  deep-set,  serious  eyc^ 
Mr.  Murrow's  casual  television  manner  was 
superimposed  on  a  quite  obvious  native 
tension. 

As  the  armchair  interviewer  on  "Person  t  > 
Person,"  Mr.  Murrow  carr'ed  out  a  gentle- 
manly electronic  Invasion  of  the  homes  c' 
scores  of  celebrities  in  the  1950's  from  Sophi» 
Tucker  through  the  evangelist  Billy  Graham 

The    darkiy    handsome    Mr.    Murrow     h 

brow  knotted  and  two  fingers  holding  h-^ 

ever-present  cigarette,  sat  In  the  studio  fac- 
ing a  greatly  magnifled  television  image  o' 
his  subjects  at  home.  He  would  make  wh.^- 
one  writer  called  "urbane  small  talk"  with 
them,  generously  admiring  their  children  and 
perhaps  Inquh-lng  exactly  where  that  hand- 
some vase  on  the  side  table  had  been  ac- 
quired. It  was  not  momentous,  but  it  w  ^ 
interesting. 

SERIES    OF    DOCtTMENTARlES 

Prom  1951  to  1958  Mr.  Mtirrow  also  did  . 
series  of  news  documentaries  under  the  tit  »• 
"See  It  Now."  In  the  1953-54  season  the  tele- 
cast studied  the  various  aspects  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  emotional  and  political  phenom  - 
enon  known  as  McCarthyism. 

Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy.  Republican 
of  Wisconsin,  was  then  conducting  his  cm- 
sade  against  alleged  Communist  Influence 
Some  regarded  It  as  a  hard,  honest  search 
for  subversives  by  a  zealous  patriot;  other, 
saw  it  as  a  demagogic  opportunism,  the  ex- 
ploitation of  a  real  issue  for  the  purpose  c-: 
gaining  political  influence  by  intimidation. 

The  debate  over  Senator  McCarthy  v.„s 
supercharged  with  emotion  and  fervent  bt - 
lief.  Since  commercial  television  thrives  bv 
giving  little  offense,  the  medium  had  give  i 
the  matter  gingerly  treatment. 

Mr.  Murrow  and  his  long-time  coeditor 
Fred  W.  Friendly,  broke  this  pattern  deci- 
sively on  Wednesday  evening,  March  10.  195 ! 
Using  film  clips  that  showed  the  Senator  t  . 
no  good  advantage,  the  two  men  offered  i 
provocative  examination  of  the  man  and  h  s 
methods. 

The  program,  many  thought,  had  a  devas- 
tating effect.     McCarthyism  did  lose  publi^ 
force  in  succeeding  months.     "The   timir  • 
was  right  and  the  instrument  powerful."  M- 
Murrow  said  to  the  telecast  later. 

DECIDED  TO  GO  AHEAD 

Jack  Gould,  television  critic  of  the  Nc.v 
York  Times,  WTOte  that  "Mr.  Murrow  decidfj 
to  go  ahead  with  the  program  at  a  time  whci 
passions  in  the  broadcasting  Industry  wcr 
running  wild  on  the  issue  of  Communi  • 
sjTnpathizers  and  dupes.  It  was  the  auton- 
omy of  the  Murrow-Friendly  operation,  often 
the  source  of  internal  controversy  within  CBS 
that  got  the  vital  show  on  the  air." 

That  autonomy  was  a  singular  thing  i  , 
network  broadcasting.  It  was  based  on  M: 
Murrow's  immense  prestige.  Initially  gained 
when  he  became  one  of  the  first  radio  w.ir 
correspondents  and  built  a  superb  news  st.v' 
for  CBS  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Murrow,  one  writer  said,  "has  achieved 
a  position  at  CBS  that  is  outside,  and  basi- 
cally antithetical  to,  the  corporate  structur.: 
of  authority"  and  he  thereby  enjoyed  a  largo 
measure  of  "freedom  from  authority  of  all 
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kinds."  He  ran  his  own  news  Island  within 
the  network  for  many  years. 

"See  It  Now"  employed  five  full-time  cam- 
era crews  and  they  went  anywhere  In  the 
world.  A  sponsor  paid  »S7.000  a  week  for 
the  show,  but  Mr.  Murrow  did  not  limit  him- 
self to  that  if  he  thought  a  better  show  could 
be  done  for  more.  The  network  paid  the 
difference. 

"They  come  to  me,  the  vice  presidents. 
.Tiid  say.  'Look,  there's  so  much  going  out  of 
this  spout  and  only  so  much  coming  in.' 
.\nd  I  say.  'If  that's  the  way  you  want  to  do 
ir.  you'd  better  get  yourselves  another  boy.'  " 
Mr.  Murrow  once  said. 


reduction  in  attthoritt 
When  "See  It  Now"  became  "CBS  Reports" 
in.  1958-59.  the  network  diffused  the  respon- 
5;billty  for  docvimentary  telecasts  and  Mr. 
Murrow's  authority  was  reduced.  "He  was 
blocked,"  one  friend  wrote.  "In  his  raging 
desire  to  get  the  network  he  loved  onto  new 
patlis  of  glory." 

On  "Small  World."  from  the  fall  of  1958  to 
1360,  he  brought  top  world  figures  together 
by  remote  telecasting  and  moderated  their 
cOntinent-spanning  discussions.     But  it  was 

known  that  he  was  not  very  happy  at  the  net- 
work then. 

Egbert  Roscoe  Murrow  was  born  on  April 
25.  1908.  at  Pole  Cat  Creek,  N.C..  a  "mixture 
of  English,  Scotch.  Irish,  and  German"  de- 
scent. He  changed  his  first  name  to  Edward 
m  his  second  year  at  college. 

His  father,  a  tenant  farmer,  moved  to 
Blanchard.  Wash.,  where  his  son  grew  up  in 
;;ie  great  Northwest  and  worked  on  a  survey 
u-.mg  in  the  timberlands  during  svunmer  va- 
^.itions. 

In  1930  he  graduated  from  Washington 
-•ate  College  with  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 
He  became  president  of  the  NatlonaJ.  Student 
iederatlon  that  year,  a  Job  that  paid  $25  a 
week  with  a  basement  office  in  New  York. 

In  1932  he  became  assistant  director  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Education.  He 
met  Janet  Huntington  Brewster,  a  Mount 
Holyoke  graduate,  on  a  train  that  year  and 
2  years  later  they  were  married  in  the  bride's 
ii.imetown,  Middletown,  Conn. 

HIRED    IN    1935 

In  1935,  Mr.  M\irTow  was  employed  by  CBS 

-us  director  of  talks  and  education.     Part  of 

"lis  work  was  to  address  Important  groups  on 

".e  potential  of  radio  as  a  medium  of  edu- 

..tion. 

He  was  In  New  Orleans  In  1937.  attending 

•\  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 

i;ation,    when    he   received    an    unexpected 

Liill  from  headquarters  asking  if  he  would  go 

o  Euroi)e. 

His  answer — "yes" — was  the  decisive  turn 
■  <  his  career.     He  later  said  that  it  had  led 
o  his  having  "a  front  row  seat  for  some  of 
the  greatest  news  events  of  history." 

Tlie  young  man,  then  29,  became  the  net- 
•,vorks  "one-man  staff  in  Europe,  a  pleasant 
life.  He  arranged  cultural  programs  and 
.:nerviewed  leaders.  Though  his  office  was 
.n  London,  he  traveled  extensively,  typically 
•.  isiting  Rome  for  a  week  to  arrange  a 
V.i.tican  choir  broadcast. 

As  war  began  to  seem  inevitable  he  liired 
William  L.  Shirer.  a  newspaperman,  to  cover 
tlie  Continent.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Shirer  were 
.irranging  musical  broadcasts  when  Hitler 
■narched  into  Austria. 

Mr.  Murrow  flew  to  Berlin  and  chartered 
.1  Lufthansa  transport  to  Vienna  for  $1,000. 
He  rode  a  streetcar  into  the  city  in  time  to 
.vatch  the  arrival  of  goose -stepping  German 
'  roops. 

For  10  days  he  was  allowed  to  broadcast, 
and  lie  described  the  nation's  swift  transi- 
tion to  a  subject  state.  Life  changed  dras- 
tically for  the  young  newsman.  At  home, 
millions  hung  on  his  and  Shirer's  words. 

HE   HIRi3>    THE     STAIT 

As  news  chief  for  CBS  In  Europye  he  hired 
the  men  whofcpre  to  become  the  networks 


chief  fo 
ho^kere 


famous  roeter  o<  war  ooi  respondenta — 
among  them  Eric  Sevarrtd,  Charlea  OoUlng- 
wood.  Haward  K.  Smith.  Richard  Hottelet, 
Cecil  Brown,  and  Larry  LeSueur. 

"I'm  hiring  r^wrters.  not  announcerB." 
Mr.  Murrow  told  "the  shop"  (as  he  usvially 
called  New  York  headquarters)  when  CBS 
executives  complained  that  he  was  hiring 
men  who  sounded  "terrible"  on  the  air. 
Their  on-the-scene  reports  reached  into  farm 
and  city  homes  from  New  England  to  the 
Pacific  States,  bringing  the  realities  of  war 
close. 

One  former  staff  member  recalled  the  in- 
struction Mr.  Murrow  gave  to  his  newsmen. 

Tlie  reporter  must  never  sound  excited 
even  if  bombs  are  falling  outside,  Mr.  Minr- 
row  said. 

Rather,  the  reporter  should  imagine  that 
he  has  just  returned  to  his  hometown  and 
that  the  local  editor  has  asked  him  to  dinner. 

"After  dinner."  Mr.  Murrow  counseled 
"your  host  asks  you  'Well,  what  was  it  Uke?' 
As  you  talk,  the  maid  is  passing  the  coffee 
and  her  boyfriend,  a  truckdriver.  is  waiting 

lor  her  in  the  kitchen  and  listening.    You 

are  supposed  to  describe  things  In  terms  that 
make  sense  to  the  truckdriver  without  in- 
sulting the  intelligence  of  the  professor." 

Mr.  Murrow's  wartime  broadcasts  from 
Britain.  North  Africa  and  finally  the  Con- 
tinent gripped  listeners  by  their  firm,  spare 
authority;  nicely  timed  pauses;  and  Mr.  Mur- 
row's calm,  grave  delivery.  One  observer 
wrote  that  his  voice  always  "conveyed  the 
impression  that  he  knows  the  worst." 

Hfe  was  the  first  allied  correspondent  in- 
sideltlie  Nazi  concentration  camp  at  Buchen- 
wald.  Near  300  bodies,  he  saw  a  mound  of 
men's,  women's  and  children's  shoes. 

•I  regarded  that  broadcast  as  a  failure." 
he  said.  "I  could  have  described  three  pairs 
of  those  shoes — but  hundreds  of  them.  I 
couldn't.  The  tragedy  of  it  simply  over- 
whelmed me." 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1946 
after  9  years  overseas,  he  became  a  vice 
president  of  CBS  in  news  operations.  He 
soon  found  executive  tasks — in-and-out  bas- 
kets, memos,  conference,  and  the  rest — weari- 
some. He  was  away  from  the  microphone  for 
18  montlis.  "I  wanted  to  be  a  reporter  again 
because  I  needed  the  dignity  and  satisfaction 
of  being  a  reporter."  he  said. 

CARRIED    FOR     13     YEARS 

On  September  29.  the  former  war  cor- 
respondent went  on  the  air  with  his  evening 
radio  report,  "Edward  R.  Murrow  With  the 
News."  It  was  carried  by  125  network  sta- 
tions to  an  audience  of  several  million  peo- 
ple nightly  except  weekends  for  13  years. 

Unlike  most  news  commentators,  Mr.  Mur- 
row did  not  allow  his  sponsor  to  break  into 
the  news  with  a  middle  commercial.  When 
he  had  finished  giving  the  news  and  doing 
what  he  called  the  "end  piece'— the  graceful 
essays  that  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  "the 
social  philosopher  of  radio  correspondents" — 
the  closing  commercial  would  be  read.  To 
hold  the  audience,  Mr.  Murrow  would  then 
come  back  with  a  brief  "Word  for  Today," 
usually  a  quotation  appropriate  to  the  news 
that  had  gone  before. 

His  sign-off  on  both  radio  and  television 
was  a  crisp,  "Good  night,  and  good  luck." 

By  1949  Mr.  Murrow  was  earning  $112,000 
a  year,  which  Jumped  to  about  $240,000  when 
he  became  the  only  major  radio  news  per- 
sonalitv  to  make  a  full  successful  switch  to 
television.  "Hear  It  Now."  the  radio  his- 
torical documentary  series  he  started  In  1948. 
also  made  the  transition  to  television,  be- 
coming "See  It  Now,"  which  ran  for  7  years. 
Mr.  Murrow  often  expressed  a  preference 
for  the  radio  medium  over  the  television 
medium.  He  enjoyed  the  speed  with  which 
radio  could  cover  a  breaking  news  story,  but 
more  particularly  he  preferred  the  absence  of 
any  intrusions  between  a  commentator's 
thoughts  and  his  audience.  In  radio  the 
merit  of  an  opinion  alone  held  a  listener's 


attention,  he  noted,  while  In  television  ple- 
torlal  considerations  had  a  strong  Influence. 

Mr.  Mtirrow  and  his  wife  occupied  a  10th- 
floor  apartment  at  580  Park  Avenue  and  a  log 
house  in  Pawling,  N.Y.,  with  acres  thick  with 
pheasant  and  ducks,  a  trout  stream,  and 
nine  holes  of  golf  nearby. 

Off  camera  Mr.  Murrow  was  a  convivial 
companion,  given  to  a  whisky  sour  at  lunch, 
a  relish  of  Journalistic  shoptalk,  and  amuse- 
ment and  exasperation  over  the  ways  of  the 
television  business.  He  appreciated  humor 
if  it  had  style  and  from  years  on  the  air 
instinctively  leaned  to  the  short  sentence. 
On  hazardous  missions  overseas  he  was  usu- 
ally the  coolest  passenger. 

If  Mr.  Murrow  had  one  private  concern 
about  his  professional  life  It  was  that  he 
might  slip  Into  the  role  of  the  television  news 
prima  donna  reading  the  words  of  some 
anonymous  rewrite  man. 

An  often  chaotic  schedule  necessitated 
some  measure  of  assistance  In  script  prepara- 
tion but  he  felt  it  was  his  obligation  to  be 
in  the  field  more  often  than  not.  His  rest- 
lessness was  always  in  evidence. 


WON    rOtr«    PSABODTS 

Mr.  Murrow  won  the  Peabody  Award  for 
excellence  in  broadcasting  In  1943.  1949.  1951. 
and  1954.  William  S.  Paley.  president  of 
CBS.  called  him  "a  man  fitted  for  his  time 
and  task — a  student,  a  philosopher,  at  heart 
a  poet  of  mankind  and.  therefore,  a  great 
reporter." 

In  a  similar  vein.  Carl  Sandburg,  the 
poet,  inscribed  a  photograph  of  himself.  "To 
Ed  Murrow^ — reporter,  historian,  inquirer,  ac- 
tor, ponderer,  seeker." 

Mr.  Murrow  was  more  modest  in  his  self- 
assessment.  "My  father  did  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  there's  something  dishonest 
about  a  man  making  a  living  by  talking,  but 
he  did  think  there  was  something  pretty 
dubious  about  It."  he  once  remarked. 

Mr.  Murrow  became  the  Nation's  chief  tac- 
tician in  the  propaganda  war  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  chose  him  as  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  In  January  1961. 

The  appointment  ended  a  25-year  asso- 
ciation with  CBS — he  had  been  a  member  of 
its  board  of  directors  from  1947  to  1956 — 
and  removed  Mr.  Murrow  from  the  domestic 
broadcasting  scene.  His  salary  was  $21,000 
a  year. 

Prom  Washington,  he  directed  the  output 
of  prodigious  amounts  of  news  and  propa- 
ganda, sending  the  Nation's  message  in  mani- 
fold forms  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
He  emphasized  plain  speaking  and  straight- 
forward reporting  in  789  weekly  hours  of 
broadcasting  and  in  the  dally  10,000-word 
wireless  file  of  news  to  newspapers  in  lOO 
cities  overseas. 

PROFESSIONAL   EBIPHASIS 

Mr.  Murrow  aimed  at  putting  a  more  pro- 
fessional emphasis  on  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts,  with  shorter,  crisper  reports.  Be- 
cause he  believed  that  explained  verity  was 
more  persuasive  than  sheer  propaganda,  he 
told  Agency  WTlters  to  report  the  facts  In  per- 
spective, the  bad  as  well  as  the  good. 

He  defended  the  Agency's  policy  of  dis- 
tributing news  of  racial  flareups  In  this 
country,  saying  such  events  could  not  be 
kept  a  secret  and  arguing  that  there  was  no 
choice  but  to  present  the  facU  with  bal- 
anced interpretation. 

'We  cannot  make  good  news  out  of  bad 
practice."  he  said  with  typical  pith  when 
Senators  criticized  his  staff  for  not  depicting 
things  as  generally  rosy. 

At  one  point,  Murrow  the  reporter  came 
into  a  singular  confiict  with  Murrow  tfte 
propagandist.  Before  Joining  the  Agency,  he 
had  narrated  the  telecast  "Harvest  of 
Shame."  a  chilling  documentary  on  the  ex- 
ploitation of  migrant  farm  laborers  in  the 
United  States. 

The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation 
bought  the  film  from  CBS.    In  an  unusuai 
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Intervention  by  a  Government  official,  Mr. 
Murrow  telephoned  the  BBC  and  asked  that 
the  film  not  be  used. 

The  BBC  announced  that  It  had  bought 
the  film  in  good  faith  and  added,  with  what 
must  have  seemed  stunning  irrelevancy  to 
Mr.  Murrow,  that  it  had  "the  greatest  faith 
In  Murrow,"  meaning  the  reporter. 

WAS    A    CHA1NSMOKE31 

When  the  film  was  shown,  a  London  critic 
wrote:  "The  documentary  blazed  fiercely 
with  Murrow's  incomparable  indignation 
•    •    •  fury  backed  by  hard  fact  on  film." 

As  the  Nation's  best-known  chain- 
smoker — he  smoked  40  to  50  cigarettes  a 
day — Mr.  Murrow  once  sat  through  a  half 
hour  televised  roundtable*  discussion  with- 
out lighting  a  single  cigarette.  A  reporter 
called  the  USIA  to  see  if  he  had  quit  smok- 
ing. "His  ashtrays  are  still  full,"  he  was 
assured. 

Mr.  Murrow  was  frequently  mentioned  in 
1962  as  a  possible  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  U.S.  Senate,  but  he  said  that  he  had 
never  "had  a  horizon  of  more  than  90  days." 

In  a  congressional  hearing  in  1962,  Senator 
Stuabt  Stmikgton,  of  Missouri,  called  Mr, 
Murrow's  estimate  of  the  cost  for  use  of  com- 
munications satellites  by  the  USIA  "ob- 
viously ridiculous."  Mr.  Murrow  replied 
calmly.  "I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
ator's estimates  have  no  claim  to  any  higher 
validity." 

LEADERS  OFFER  TRIBUTES 

Besides  President  Johnson's  tribute  to  Mr. 
Murrow,  there  were  a  number  of  others. 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  U.S.  representative  at 
the  United  Nations,  said  that  "few  voices  in 
my  generation  were  better  known.  He 
brought  into  the  homes  of  millions  many  of 
the  great  events  of  our  time.  Ed  Murrow 
served  the  cause  of  truth  gallantly,  even  as 
he  served  his  fellow  countrymen  and  his 
Government." 

Mayor  Wagner  said  that  Mr.  Murrow  had 
"served  his  Nation  and  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world  with  brilliance  and  de- 
votion. I  was  honored  to  count  him  among 
my  friends." 

Mr.  Paley,  now  chairman  of  the  board  of 
CBS,  said  that  the  newscaster  was  one  of 
the  Nation's  "most  dedicated  and  eloquent 
spokesmen. 

"No  one  will  ever  be  able  to  fill  the  unique 
place  Ed  Murrow  held  In  broadcasting — as  a 
great  Journalist,  as  the  originator  of  an  over- 
sea reporting  organization,  unequaled  any- 
where •  •  •  as  one  who  set  standards  of  ex- 
cellence that  remain  unsxxrpassed." 

The  two  other  television  networks  also  is- 
sued statements. 

David  E.  LiUenthal,  former  head  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  said.  "He  stands 
with  Churchill  as  proof  that  only  one  man, 
be  he  brave  enough,  can  turn  the  tide  against 
tyranny  and  fear." 
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Increasing  Manufactoring  Inroads  in 
Retail  Sales 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  letter  by  Mr.  George  Bur- 
ner, vice  president  of  the  National  F^- 
eration  of  Independent  Business,  con- 
cerning my  bill.  H.R.  566.  which  Is 
designed  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  tires  at 


the  retail  level  by  the  manufacturers. 
Following  Mr.  Burger's  letter  is  an  ar- 
ticle, "Anatomy  of  Industry  Concentra- 
tion," from  the  April  1965  edition  of  the 
National  Independent  which  also  con- 
cerns this  increasingly  serious  problem. 

The  letter  and  article  follow  : 
National  Federation  of 

Independent  Business. 
SaJi  Mateo,  Calif..  April  14  I96n 
Subject:  H.R.  566. 
Hon.  Abraham  J.  Multer. 
U.S.  House  of  Representativea, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  It  is  our  opinion 
that  the  purpose  of  the  above  bill  which 
you  have  sponsored  in  this  Congress,  and 
in  other  recent  Congresses,  Is  important  if 
there  Is  to  be  any  free  enterprise  in  the  rub- 
ber tire  Industry.  The  ■wreating  of  conti'ol 
and  the  increasing  inroads  by  major  tire 
manufacturers  In  the  retaU  field  is  alarm- 
ing, and  their  Increasing  ties  with  major 
petroleum  companies  is  playing  no  minor 
role  in  the  distribution  of  tires  through 
their  filling  station  operators  throughout  the 
Nation. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  in  a  recent  publi- 
cation it  was  stated  in  substance  that  the 
proposed  legislation  now  pending  in  the 
Congress  that  tire  sales  be  made  only  to 
independent  dealers  will  be  killed  as  the  big 
oU  companies  and  tire  manufacturers  who 
have  the  power  to  block  it  are  in  opposi- 
tion. 

It  will  be  well  to  review  the  attached  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  National  Inde- 
pendent. AprU  issue,  "Anatomy  of  Industry 
Concentration."  It  is  an  indication  of  what 
Is  taking  place  right  at  thU  moment  due 
to  the  ties  existing  between  major  rubber 
companies  and  major  petroleum  companies 
in  the  sale  of  tires;  and  the  net  resiilts  of 
such  operations  which  are  reducing  the  num- 
bers of  small  producers  and,  more  Impor- 
tant, independent  dealers  of  all  descriptions 
nationwide. 

Bear  In  mind  that  at  the  moment  the 
major  tire  manufacturer  involved  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  acquire  the  smaller  rub- 
ber company.  Even  more  important,  there 
is  now  pending  In  the  Supreme  Court  action 
regarding  the  relationship  between  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  and  Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.,  which  case  is  awaiting  the  Court's 
decision  on  the  Government's  findings.  It 
Is  to  be  noted  also  that  similar  cases  by  the 
Government  between  other  major  rubber  and 
major  oil  companies  are  still  pending  for 
final  covirt  action.  If  the  decision  of  the 
High  Court  is  against  the  Qovernment,  it 
will  mean  the  increasing  neefl  for  Congress 
to  approve  the  above  bill  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

I  believe  it  would  be  of  interest  to  you  and 
your  colleagues  If  you  could  find  it  conven- 
ient to  insert  this  letter  and  the  attachment 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

Sincerely, 

George  J.  Burger, 

Viee  President. 


Anatomy  of  Industry  Concentration 
The  record  shows  that  the  Lee  Rubber 
&  Tire  Corp,  withdrew  as  a  serious  competitor 
among  the  remaining  tire  manufacturing 
companies  about  3  years  ago  when  the  firm's 
management  lost  control  to  a  New  York  syn- 
dicate headed  by  a  financier  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  a  "shrewd  raider"  of  corporations. 
It  wasn't  long  before  the  firra  went  on  the 
auction  block.  ] 

For  all  practical  purposes,  hofwever.  the  50- 
year-old  Pennsylvania-based  tlremaker's  real 
troubles  began  after  monopoly  business  was 
given  a  free  reign— and  that  happened  years 
ago. 

Now  that  Goodyear  has  picked  up  Lee's 
option  here  Is  another  instance  where  any 


Government  action  on  the  antitrust  front,  if 
it  comes  at  all,  would  amount  to  closing  the 
barn  door  after  the  horse  Is  stolen. 

"America  is  at  the  crossroads.  It  mtist  face 
up  to  the  alternative  paths  lying  ahead.  W.i 
it  follow  the  road  to  monopoly  •  •  •  or  the 
road  to  a  restoration  of  competitive  free 
enterprise?" 

These  words  were  written  in  1962  by  Re-  - 
resentative  VV^right  Patman,  Democrat,  ',f 
Texas,  then  chairman  of  the  House  Smli 
Business  Committee  which  had  produced  a 
voluminous  report  on  a  decade  of  merg. - 
activity  among  the  largest  U.S.  corporations 
A  few  years  later  and  America  in  1965  ai). 
parently  has  yet  to  make  a  decision  regard- 
ing increasing  industry  concentration.  St.li 
hanging  fire  is  the  question  of  whether  tlv 
country  will  act  In  time  to  preserve,  in  P^  - 
mans  words,  "the  American  ideals  of  on- 
portunity  for  small, -locally  oriented  com- 
panics  to  enter  business  and  thrive  aid 
grow." 

The  rubber  tire  Industry,  too,  is  at  f'  e 
crossroads.  Within  the  short  space  of  4  year? 
three  independent  tire  manufacturers  have 
disappeared  from  the  competitive  scene  ard 
have  been  reduced  to  the  status  of  mere 
divisions  of  major  producers.  The  loss  of 
Dayton,  Seiberling,  and  Lee  might  be  com- 
pared to  a  former  burst  of  merger  activiv 
when  prior  to  World  War  II  Goodrich  bought 
Brunswick,  Diamond,  Hood,  and  Miller,  the 
U.S.  Rubber  Co.  was  permitted  to  acqu.:e 
Fisk  and  Gillette,  and  Goodyear  was  allowrd 
to  absorb  Kelly-Springfield. 

What's  wrong?  Patman  said  in  1962  th.t 
"despite  the  noble  efforts  designed  (by  Con- 
gress) to  preserve  opportunity  for  small,  lo- 
cal enterprise,  big  business  has  grov.u 
apace  •  •  •  and  has  fashioned  new  tec!> 
niques  of  controlling  markets  and  enhanc::  " 
its  powers."  " 

He  warned  at  that  time  of  a  move  towi.rd 
"a  new  phase  of  industrial  domination  a:  d 
control  of  American  Industry"  which  thre,  '  - 
ens  to  turn  independent  small  businessnirn 
into  "clerks  and  hired  hands." 

For  those  interested  in  cold,  hard  stati.<=i.  = 
the  HSBC  reported  that  the  Nation's  top  odO 
industrial  firms  gobbled  up  some  3,404  other 
companies  in  the  space  of  11  years.  Ma:  y 
of  these  merged  firms  were  former  compcu- 
tors.  This  activity  was  most  prominent  m 
the  dairy  products,  paper,  chemical,  aircr,  :i 
and  retail  food  fields. 

The  Borden  Milk  Co.  is  an  outstandir.e 
example  of  a  nationally  known  firm  affected 
by  the  merger  virus.  During  the  period 
1951-61  Borden  acquired  no  less  than  l.:l 
smaller  competitors.  Federal  Trade  Ccir- 
mission  observed  that  the  firm  was  sweep- 
ing the  country  clean  of  competition,  i  h-. 
this  respect  it  Is  interesting  to  note  a  pre  .- 
release  of  HSBC  of  March  11,  1965.  A  sub- 
committee of  the  small  business  panel  w;il 
conduct  another  Investigation  "to  det.  .'•- 
mine  whether  large  dairies  are  taking  unf  ir 
competitive  advantage  of  smaller  opcr.i- 
tors.") 

SOME  questions  FOR  DEALERS,  SMALLER 
PRODUCERS 

Here  are  some  questions  dealers  and 
smaller  tire  producers  ought  to  be  aski-.i: 
as  the  onrushing  trend  toward  consolidat;  n. 
and  concentration  makes  itself  felt  in  V.^e 
rubber  tire  industry.  What  will  be  the  Uv- 
pact  of  recent  mergers  on  market  control 
Are  the  dominating  tire  makers'  making  .■?;•- 
vival  diffictUt  or  Impossible  for  the  remain  ir.;: 
smaller  producers  (at  present  there  are  niic 
left)  ?  Is  the  growing  scarcity  of  smaller  pr  - 
ducers  placing  restrictions  on  independt :  ; 
retailers  by  limiting  their  choice  of  siit  - 
pliers?  And  are  the  large  Integrated  -^ 
makers  by  virtue  of  their  activity  in  the 
retail  field  drying  up  opportunity  for  inci.- 
pendent  retailers? 

By  posing  these  questions  we  do  not  mc.v. 
to  Infer  we  have  the  answers;  no  more. 
apparently,  than  the  Congress  and  antltru.  t 
agencies  have  them. 
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We  do,  however,  have  a  fair  Idea  of  the 
conditions  In  industry  which  produce  con- 
centration and  monc^>oly. 

TBA  MONOPOLY  STRAPPED  LKE 


The  failure  of  Lee  Rubber  &  "lire  Co.,  for 
e:';ample,  can  in  large  measure  be  traced  to 
■Jiat  company's  loss  of  business  to  the  TEA 
monopoly  enjoyed  almost  exclusively  by  the 
major  producers.  We  tiurn  to  FTC  Docket 
No.  6486,  dated  March  9.  1961.  In  the  matter 
of  Goodyear's  TBA  contract  with  Atlantic 
Refining  Co.  There  are  ample  Instances 
round  in  these  FTC  aUegatlons  to  substan- 
tiate this  claim.  Furthermore,  it  should  be 
noted,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  Chicago 
cu  April  24,  1964,  upheld  FTC's  case  and 
denied  Goodyear's  petition  to  set  aside  the 
Governments  order  to  break  the  TBA  con- 
tract. 

"The  success  enjoyed  by  Goodyear  •  •  •  in 
selling  to  Atlantic  has  been  piu-chased  at  the 
expense  of  competing  TBA  suppliers,"  FTC 
::oted.  The  "competing  supplier"  in  this  case 
happened  to  be  Lee. 

Returning  to  the  docket  we  read  this  de- 
scription of  events  which  led  to  Lee's  loss  of 
business  (between  1948  and  1950  Atlantic's 
.<:ales  of  TBA  was  $22  million)  to  Goodyear, 
The  major  company  which  now  has  an  option 
to  buy  the  smaller  company. 

"Sometime  in  1932,  Atlantic  commenced  to 
niu-chase  'Lee'  tires  from  the  Lee  Rubber  & 
Tire  Corp.,  and  to  resell  such  tires  to  its 
V.  holesale  and  retail  petroleum  distributors." 
Note  that  \mder  this  plan  Atlantic  bought, 
V  arehoused,  shipped,  and  sold  the  tires  to  its 
utlets.  Thus  the  oU  marketer  was  compet- 
;ng  in  the  market  by  performing  a  distinct 
economic  service.  And  note  too  that  an  At- 
:  ntic  spokesman  commenting  on  the  ar- 
!..ngement  with  Lee,  said:  "We  receive  a  good 
uross  margin  In  keeping  with  the  duties  left 
to  us." 

Also  note  that  Atlantic's  dealers  were  sat- 

;-ricd  with  the  arrangement.     The  oil  firm 

conducted  a  brand-preference  stirvey  among 

i:s  dealers  In  1948  and  1949  and  got  following 

result:    "67  percent  of  the  Atlantic  dealers 

mtacted  indicated  that  they  would  rather 

btain  their  TBA  requirements  from  several 

nu-ces  rather  than  a  single  sovurce.  the  prin- 

;pal  reason  given  therefor  being  price  ad- 

•.  intages  and  the  variety  of  brands." 

Notwithstanding,   negotiations   for  exclu- 

ive  TBA  contract  between  Atlantic  and  the 

titajor  tire  producers  were  set  in  motion.    One 

:esult   was   that   operations   under  the   so- 

.  .tiled  "sales  commission"  plan  with  Good- 

vcnr  commenced  on  an  experimental  basis  in 

Atlantic's  Newark,  N.J.,  section  in  June  1D50. 

It  proved  successful  to  Atlantic  and  Good- 

vear.     But   not    for   Lee   and    other   small 

I  -r-mpetitors. 

Subsequently,  Atlantic  gave  Lee  the  boot 
r,;id  took  on  the  Goodyear  TBA  line.  An  At- 
..tntlc  official  boasted  to  his  superior:  "We 
:  re  relieved  of  the  purchasing  function  •  •  • 
r.o  not  warehouse  or  deliver  any  merchandise. 
'AC  are  not  involved  In  the  handling  of  ac- 
vunts,  we  do  not  issue  catalogs  or  price 
bix)ks  nor  do  we  have  to  provide  point-of- 
=  ;ile  promotion  helps."  All  that  Atlantic 
had  to  do,  he  commented,  was  to  "assist 
m  the  selling  job  as  well  as  In  the  dealer 
:  raining  and  merchandising  task,  and  for 
■  his  effort  receive  a  commission  which  •  •  • 
.i.os  been  averaging  well  over  9  percent." 

Lee    vigorottsly    protested    the    loss    of    its 

;ight  to  compete  in  an  open  market  for  this 

inisiness,  but  in  vain.    FTC  puts  it  this  way: 

The  sales  gain  accruing  to  Goodyear  •   •   • 

•.vas  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  loss  in 

Lilcs  by  Lee"  even  though  Lee  had  opened 

lew   factory    branches    in   Hartford,    Conn.. 

Providence,  R.I.,  and  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  to  ac- 

ommodate    this    business.      Within    nine 

iiioaths     after    Atlantic    began    sponsoring 

Goodyear  TBA  Lee  dourfully  reported  that 

only  "25   percent  of   the  Atlantic   business 

will  be  salvaged  this  year  (1951)." 


Lee  sales  VIP's  wrote  bitter  letter*  to 
Atlantic  complaining  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed to  grease  the  shift  frocn  Lee  to  Good- 
year at  AUantlc's  outlets.  But  these  mis- 
sales  were  ez»x;ises  in  futility. 

Afiother    unrewarding    dividend    derived 
from  such  TBA  agreements  must  be  pointed 
out,  and  that  Is  the  devasting  effect  they 
have  on  smaller  tire  producers  who  need  to 
build    a    strong    network    of    distrbution 
through    independent    dealers.      You    can 
assess  their  chances  at  success  In  this  vital 
area  when  you  consider  that  even  the  tire 
distributors  of  the  majors  with  TBA  ties  are 
eliminated  in  competing  for  the  business  of 
"captured"  gas  stations.    FTC  illustrates  this 
point   when   it   charged   that   "competition 
among  Goodyear  wholesalers  for  the  biisi- 
ness  of  Atlantic  accounts  has  been  eliminated 
through  the  assignment  of  each  Atlantic  ac- 
count to  a  designated  supply  point."    While 
there    were    1,155    Goodyear   dealers   in   the 
Atlantic   marketing   territories   assigned   to 
Goodyear   only    128    of   these   dealers   were 
tapped  as  "supply  points."     The  remainder 
of   Goodyear   dealers,   like   dealers   handling 
smaller    company    lines,    "are    substantially 
foreclosed  from  access  to  Atlantic  accounts." 
Multiply  this  effect  on  free  competition  by 
the  ntimber  of  TBA  agreements  in  force  be- 
tween the  major  tire  and  oil  firms  and  ycu 
get  an  indication  of  what  is  involved. 


Proposal  for  Peace  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28, 1965 

Mr.   PEPPER.     Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record,  I  include  the  following : 
A    View    of    the    News — Getting    Involved 

IN  Vietnam 

(By    Clarke    Ash,    associate    editor    of    the 
Miami  News) 

What  can  one  Miamlan  do  to  end  the  mess 
In  Vietnam?  John  R.  Bethea  doesn't  know 
for  sure  but  he  aims  to  find  out. 

Bethea  Is  a  young  (33)  social  science  in- 
structor at  the  University  of  Miami  who  be- 
lieves teachers  should  become  involved  in 
world  events. 

Currently,  he  is  looking  for  ways  to  spread  - 
the  word  about  a  promising  plan  to  get  the 
United  States  out  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
without    abandoning    the    cotintry    to    the 
Communists. 

The  plan  is  not  Bethea's.  It  was  advanced 
by  a  fellow  educator  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Dr.  Gilbert  F.  White,  professor  of  geog- 
raphy. After  first  appearing  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Atomic  Scientists,  It  Is  being  distri- 
buted by  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  whose  pamphlet  came  Into  Be- 
thea's  hands. 

Essentially,  White's  plan  would  substitute 
a  massive,  multination  economic  assistance 
program  for  the  lone  military  hand  the 
United  States  Is  playing  today.  About  20 
nations  would  be  involved  in  both  an  eco- 
nomic and  military  venture  which  would 
help  stabilize  not  only  Vietnam  but  also  Lao?, 
Cambodia,  and  other  troubled  countries  of 
southeast  Asia. 

RED  attitcde 
What  makes  anyone  think  the  Comnttt- 
nists  would  hold  still  while  all  this  is  going 
on?  No  one  knows  that  they  would,  of 
course.  But  optimism  springs  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  already  cooperating  to  some 
degree  in  a  little-known  development  pro- 


gram of  vast  potential  on  the  southern  Me- 
kong River  Delta. 

Some  20  nattons  are  warUng  there  with  re- 
markable vinanlmlty  of  purpose  on  a  pro- 
gram begun  in  1957  by  tbe  UJ7.  Economio 
Oommissl<XL.  The  plan  has  such  vast  pc^)- 
tOar  support  that  so  far  t2ie  Communists 
have  kept  hands  off. 

Dr.  White  suggests  that  the  present  project, 
now  in  the  planning  and  engineering  phase, 
be  greatly  expanded  by  the  participating  na- 
tions. The  Mekong  Is  to  this  region  what  the 
Mississippi  is  to  the  United  States,  the  Nils 
to  northeast  Africa,  the  Amazon  to  South 
America,  with  huge  untapped  potential  for 
hydroelectric  power  and  agriculture.  The 
benefits  of  its  development  would  extend  all 
the  way  to  Red  China.  It  would  be  to  the 
advantage  erf  the  nations  suK>lying  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  join  in  a  multination 
police  force  to  aastu^  political  stability  while 
the  project  was  underway. 

This  Is  but  a  sketchy  outline  at  a  proposal 
which  Bethea  can  propound  in  detail  and  at 
length.  He  believes  that  if  enough  people 
can  be  sold,  their  combined  voices  will  be 
heard  in  Washington. 

RIGHT  DIRECTION 

Maybe  Washington  la  already  tuned  in. 
Last  Thursday,  President  Johnson  emerged 
from  a  Cabinet  meeting  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  United  States  would  consider  a 
sort  of  "Marshall  plan"  of  econcanlc  and  so- 
cial assistance  for  Southeast  Asia  if  peace 
were  restored  in  Vietnam. 

The  President  did  not  mention  the  Mekong 
River  development  specifically,  but  the  idea 
would  seem  to  mesh  with  his  thinking.  If  he 
has  any  trouble  selling  the  public  on  this 
new  direction,  Mr.  Johnson  should  have  an 
ardent  supporter  In  Dr.  White  and  his  con- 
vert in  Miami,  John  Bethea. 


A  Proposal  fob  Peace  m  Vietnam  ^ 
A  peaceful  and  honorable  resolution  of  the 
conflict  in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  may  be 
found  in  a  bold  plan  for  land  and  water  de- 
velopment which  already  unites  factions  la 
four  nations  of  southeast  Asia.  Pot  7  years, 
Cambodia,  Laos.  Thailand,  and  South  Viet- 
nam have  been  working  with  little  publicity 
and  without  disagreement  on  a  huge  de- 
velopment program.  These  fcnir  countries, 
which  do  not  coopyerate  in  anything  else, 
have  reached  accord  on  development  of  the 
Lower  Mekong  Basin. 

Work  already  Is  underway  In  drawing  engi- 
neering designs,  moving  earth  foe  dams, 
building  powerplants,  cultivating  pilot  farms, 
and  training  vlllag©  technicians.  Even 
guerrilla  troops  have  not  halted  field  work. 

If  the  United  Nations  were  to  designate 
this  area  for  international  develojxnent  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  already  drawn  by  the 
four  nations,  there  is  a  strong  pKisslblllty 
that  peace  could  be  achieved  in  a  common 
pursuit  of  agrlculttiral  and  industrial  growth. 
This  is  a  solution  to  southeast  Asian  violence 
which  would  make  sense  to  peasants  in  lico 
fields  and  to  American  taxpayers  •  •  •.  The 
United  Nations  might  be  expected  to  provide 
a  blue-helmeted  watch  and  ward  service  for 
those  sectors  of  the  project  area  where  se- 
curity is  threatened.  It  could  do  this  on  the 
invitation  of  the  country  concerned.  Cam- 
bodia and  Tailand  would  have  no  Immediate 
need  beyond  protection  of  their  borders. 
Laos  and  South  Vietnam  would  find  it  essen- 
tial in  the  areas  where  civil  unrest  has  been 
intense  •    •    •. 

This  tjrpe  of  agreement  would  be  funda- 
mentally different  from  the  cease-fire  that  is 


-'ElKcerpts  from  "Lower  Mekong,'  by  Gil- 
bert F.  White,  professor  of  geography  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  article  was  pub- 
lished by  the  "Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scien- 
tists," December  1964,  and  reprinted  by  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  IISS 
Sunset  Drive,  Coral  Gables.  Fla. 
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envisioned  under  a  neutralization  treaty. 
The  four  countries,  the  United  States.  North 
Vietnam,  and  other  interested  nations  would 
commit  themselves  primarily  to  advance  a 
great  development  program  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people  •  •  '.It  would  substitute  a 
development  goal  for  an  Indistinct  battle 
line,  and  it  would  permit  the  United  States 
to  withdraw  gracefully  In  favor  of  an  inter- 
national force  committed  to  that  goal.  Fi- 
nancial obligations  of  the  United  States 
would  in  the  future  be  linked  with  con- 
tributions of  money  and  people  from  other 
nations. 


A  Proposal  for  Solution  of  the  Vietnam 
Conflict 
In  addition  to  the  obliterating  threat  of  a 
nuclear  w^ar,  there  are  two  other  overriding 
Issues  which  threaten  the  security  of  all  so- 
cieties. One  problem  Is  the  unrest  and  in- 
stability of  two-thirds  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, which  Is  suffering  from  malnutrition 
or  worse.  Much  of  this  unrest  is  caused  by 
the  fact  that  these  people  are  beginning  to 
smell  the  "aroma"  of  what  might  be  theirs 
if  they  could  only  develop  economically. 
Second,  It  Is  common  knowledge  that  there 
exists  in  the  world  an  enormous  variety  of 
young,  emotional  national  states.  These  na- 
tions have  learned  well  from  the  history  of 
the  older  Western  nation  states.  Under- 
standably these  young  nations  make  on  oc- 
casion what  might  seem  to  be,  from  our 
viewpoint,  inappropriate  and  unrealistic  de- 
mands. 

However,  one  consistent  and  valid  demand 
made  by  these  nations  is  that  it  be  possible 
for  them  to  achieve  a  reasonable  degree  of 
economic  stability.  Economic  stability  is  for 
many  of  these  countries  the  essential  pre- 
requisite to  social  and  political  stability. 
When  feasible,  the  program  of  development 
should  be  an  International  cooperative 
venture. 

Thus,  with  the  background  given  by  Gil- 
bert White's  article,  it  seems  reasonable  that 
the  United  States  might  offer  to  allocate  a 
significant  portion  of  Its  yearly  foreign  aid 
appropriation  to  the  existing  international 
economic  venture  in  the  Mekong  River  Delta. 
This  action  would  promote  long  range  politi- 
cal and  social  stability.  This  type  of  positive 
action  would  meet  a  common  need  of  all 
emerging  countries — economic  development. 
The  project  by  Its  very  nature  would  promote 
regionalism  and  provide  an  example  of  co- 
operation among  small  nation  states. 

The  obvious  fact  Is  that  world  peace  Is  the 
responsibility,  militarily  and  economically,  of 
all  nations.  The  United  States  should  offer 
to  redirect  its  energies  from  military  to  eco- 
nomic development  If  a  group  of  nations 
would  agree,  with  the  consent  of  the  South 
Vietnam  Government,  to  bring  Into  South 
Vietnam  a  sufficiently  large  force  to  help 
that  Government  and  people  maintain  their 
political   and   territorial   integrity. 

This  plan  does  not  hope  that  South  Viet- 
nam will  finally  become  either  capitalistic 
or  socialistic.  The  end  result  for  all  of  the 
small  countries  In  this  area  wUl  probably  be 
a  mixture  of  both  economic  systems.  This 
plan  does  Involve  the  determination  that  no 
single  country  will  dominate  the  peninsula 
known  historically  to  the  westerner  as 
French  Indochina.  Most  nations.  Including 
many  of  the  emerging  nations,  should  be 
willing  collectively  to  resist  aggression  of  this 
kind. 

This  plan  Is  an  honorable  alternative  to 
the  present  U.S.  course  of  action.  In  the 
positive  sense  of  being  creative,  the  Mekong 
River  Delta  project  promises  regionalism  and 
long-range  social  and  political  growth. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  considera- 
tion. 

John  R.  Bethea. 
Miami,  Pla. 


How  the  Handicapped  Are  Oyercomiiig 
Barriers  to  Employment  in  My  Commanity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF   NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  28.  1965 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should  like 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  the  prize-winning 
entry  of  Miss  Melody  Jean  Smith  of 
Reno,  Nev.,  in  the  1965  national  "Ability 
Counts"  contest  sponsored  by  the  Presi- 
dents' Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped. 

Miss  Smith  won  fourth  place  and  will 
be  presented  with  her'award  at  the  open- 
ing ceremonies  of  the  committee  s  an- 
nual meeting  on  April  29.    . 

The  essay  follows:  I 

How  THE  Handicapped  Are  O^'ercoming  Bah- 

aiEH  TO  Employment  in  M»  Community 
(By  Melody  Jean  Smith.  Reao  High  School. 
Reno.  Nev.) 
Addressing  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  in  April  of 
1964,   President   Johnson   said,    'T    am   con- 
vinced that  it  is  morally  righ1>— socially  Just 
—economically     sensible— and     administra- 
tively feasible  to  open  the  door  of  employ- 
ment opportunity  to  handicapped  but  Job- 
qualifled    Americans."      Many    handicapped 
individuals  in  my  communitj-  have  opened 
that  door— the  door  which  leads  to  their  em- 
ployment and  to  their  acceptance  as  produc- 
tive members  of  society. 

That  a  moral  imperative  endows  every  hu- 
man being  with  dignity  and  worth  is  un- 
questioned in  our  society,  yet  complete  social 
justice  has  not  been  attained.  There  are  still 
ma.ny  prejudices  against  handicapped  indi- 
viduals. 

Achieving  social  justice  for  these  handi- 
capped Is  never  the  work  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual or  a  single  agency.  Hundreds  of  peo- 
ple and  many  facilities  are  involved  in  over- 
coming barriers  to  the  employment  of  the 
handicapped:  rehabilitation  counselors,  phy- 
siclans,  psychologists,  social  workers,  and 
prosthetic  experts;  plus  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters, workshops,  hospitals,  and  schools.  The 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped  has  a  network  of  governors' 
committees  and  local  committees  carrying 
Information  and  inspiration  to  everv  part  of 
the  country.  The  work  of  these  groups  has 
resulted  in  modification  of  the  hiring  prac- 
tices of  employers. 

One  of  the  great  steps  made  in  the  past 
few  years  has  been  the  removal  of  architec- 
tural barriers  such  as  steep  flights  of  steps 
and  narrow  doorways  that  cannot  admit  em- 
ployees confined  to  wheelchairs.  Last  year 
when  my  communitys  new  multimillion- 
dollar  bank  building  was  completed.  Mr.  Al- 
bert Alegre.  the  building  manager,  stated. 
"The  handicapped  were  considered  when  this 
building  was  planned."  A  ranjp  leads  to  the 
building's  automatic  doors,  and  the  eleva- 
tors, drinking  fountains,  and  restiooms  of 
the  Interior  are  easily  accessible  to  the  han- 
dicapped. A  newly  buUt  En^loyment  Se- 
curity OfHce  Building  and  an  almost  com- 
pleted city  hall  also  have  street  level  en- 
trances accessible  to  the  handicapped. 

Federal-State  agencies  working  as  {>art- 
ners  In  action  have  made  rehabilitation  and 
placement  of  the  handicapped  administra- 
tively feasible.  Disabled  persons  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehablll- 
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tation  from  many  sources:  doctors,  scho'  ■. 
welfare  agencies,  and  employment  servict^ 
Medical  data,  case  study,  and  an  apprai^^^i 
of  the  client's  abUlty  enable  the  counselor 
to  work  out  an  Individual  rehabilitation 
plan.  The  services  may  Include  medical 
care,  the  supplying  of  artificial  limbs,  train- 
ing, transportation,  and  maintenance  di-,-- 
ing  rehabilitation,  the  supplying  of  occ  ;. 
patlonal  tools  and  equipment,  and  job  pi-.  . 
ment. 

In  my  community  by  means  of  a  er,  •.• 
from  the  Max  C.  Flelshmann  Foundatinn 
funds  from  the  Vocational  Rehabllitati  a 
Administration,  and  contributions  from  i;;- 
dividuals  and  organizations  In  Nevada,  a 
much-needed  occupational  training  center  s 
being  initiated.  This  center  will  provide 
necessary  training  for  disabled  people  in  i  r- 
der   that   they  may  become  self-supporti»G 

The  money  spent  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  this  training  center  is  v.c; 
spent,  for  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped 
is  economically  sensible.  In  Nevada,  113 
persons  were  rehabilitated  dviring  the  fisc  0 
year  1963-64.  Tliese  Individuals  had  eari-f'd 
$62,088  annually  before  rehabilitation;  afer 
rehabilitation  they  were  earning  $491,296 
annually,  an  increase  of  over  600  percent 
It  is  estimated  that  during  the  rest  of  thoir 
lives  they  will  pay  back  about  $10  In  inccir.e 
tax  for  every  dollar  Invested  In  their  re- 
habilitation. 

Hiring  the  handicapped  is  also  econoni- 
cally  sensible  for  the  employer.  Publici^o'c] 
studies  show  that  properly  placed  hand-- 
capped  persons  are  equally  or  more  pro- 
ductive than  their  fellow  workers  and  t!.  ■ 
they  have  better  attendance  and  safety  \-vr\ 
ords. 

Many  handicapped  persons  in  my  comm;;  .- 
ity  have  overcome  the  characteristic  barr'.  -. 
to  employment— social,  architectural,  prei-.i- 
dicial— and  are  now  proving  that  "abliVv 
counts."  Although  Mr.  Howard  McKlssick 
is  a  disabled  veteran,  his  consistent  reel. .  - 
tion  to  the  post  of  county  commissioner  ,'- 
tests  to  his  efficiency  and  the  voters'  gra:- 
tude.  Mrs.  Lillian  Barmim,  who  lost  her  l^ -. 
when  she  was  eight,  is  a  dedicated  worker  •■  r 
the  Governor's  Committee  on  Employment  n 
the  Handicapped.  In  spite  of  the  loss  of  his 
right  arm.  Mr,  Howard  Parrell  Is  an  excellcu 
accountant  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Servi  <> 
Mr.  Maynard  Yasmer,  severely  crippled  1  v 
polio,  necessitating  his  being  confined  to  ,• 
wheelchair,  has  achieved  distinction  as  a  :  - 
hibilitation  counselor. 

These  people  are  among  those  who  h  , 
overcome  barriers  to  employment  in  my  co:;.- 
mimity.  Many  more  need  help.  This  heln  <; 
being  provided  by  the  many  agencies  and "i in- 
dividuals that  concern  themselves  with  ti-  = 
problem.  Tlirough  diligent  work,  my  ccr.- 
munity  is  learning  that  it  Is  "morally  righ-  — 
socially  just — economically  sensible— and  ;•(:- 
ministratively  feasible"  to  rehabilitate  nr  i 
hire  the  handicapped. 


^pril  28,  1965 
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Firearms   Control   Legislation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  or: 
March  16,  1965, 1  introduced  a  bill,  H  R 
6346,  to  amend  the  Federal  Flrearn-i- 
Act.  These  amendments  on  fireai-ms  are 
not  designed  to  cause  injury  to  the  sport - 
loving  public,  nor  those  engaged  In  legiti- 


mate sports  activities  involved  in  the 
sale,  importing,  and  manufacturing  of 
firearms.  On  all  levels  of  law  enforce- 
ment, responsible  experts  have  deplored 
the  absence  of  laws  limiting  the  use  of 
guns.  This  Nation  has  witnessed  a  chro- 
nology of  violence  which  documents  bet- 
ter than  any  statistics  the  fact  that  there 
ij;  a  serious  misuse  of  firearms  going  on 
at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  ranks 
with  distinguished  Americans,  led  by  U.S. 
Srnator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  in  the  effort  to 
secure  congressional  legislation  in  this 
area. 

I  call  your  attention  to  an  editorial 
e:ititled  "A  Parting  Shot"  which  ap- 
p  ared  in  the  Washington  Post  today, 
Wednesday.  April  28,  1965: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  28,  1965] 
A  Parting  Shot 
For  77  consecutive  days — 11  full  weeks — 
:.;;s  page  has  carried  an  editorial  about  guns. 
I:  has  done  so  because  of  a  belief  that  the 
;.:niost  uncontrolled  distribution  and  avail- 
.  -Uity  of  firearms  In  the  United  States  pre- 
jf.its  a  senseless  peril  to  public  safety  and 
!  ?ause  of  a  strong  desire  to  bring  this  peril 
t.i  public  notice.  This  kind  of  effort  to 
r, rouse  public  opinion  constitutes,  we  think, 
one  of  the  first  functions  of  a  free  press. 

The  stream  of  editorials  has  produced,  in 
i:nprecedented  volume,  a  responding  stream 
o:  letters  to  the  editor — most  of  them  criti- 
i.  1  of  the  editorials,  many  of  them  In- 
.=■  i.sately  angry.  Some  of  the  editorials  were 
:r.?ant  to  be  informative — to  document  the 
dnger  and  to  describe  what  seemed  to  us 
.  proprlate  legislative  remedies.  Some  were 
:;■  inkly  meant  to  be  provocative — to  arouse  a 
s  :ise  of  outrage  by  recounting  tragedies  re- 
r  rted  as  commonplace  In  the  news  pages 
t  cry  day.  Some  were  meant  to  rebut  the 
.^.indard  arguments  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 
.-  :iatIon  and  other  opponents  of  the  Presi- 
V.  nt's  recommendations  for  firearms  con- 
T  )1,  Some  were  meant  to  be  sardonic  or 
i:  .^cking — and  seemed,  perhaps,  no  more 
x:\.\n  smart  aleck. 

Since  we  propose  now  to  declare  a  mora- 
t  rium,  or  temporary  cease-fire,  on  the  sub- 
J.ct.  It  seems  opportune  to  recapitulate  our 
r  u'^ons  for  wanting  effective  firearms  con- 
■  >1  and  to  restate  the  kinds  of  control  we 
1.  cm  effective.    Guns  are  indubitably  dan- 

•  rous.     About    5,000    homicides    and    more 
•.    in  8,000  suicides  are  committed  through 

•  .0  use  of  guns  every  year  In  the  United 

lies.     Many  of  these  killings  could  have, 

d  perhaps  would  have,  been  accomplished 
:      other  means;   but  guns  made  them  easy. 

To  begin  with,  gima  contribute  to  crime. 
I  siession  of  them  emboldens  many  to  un- 
;  rtake  assaults  or  robberies;  and  It  leads  to 
:.  luy  fatalities  which  might  not  have  re- 
:  .".ted  If  these  crimes  had  been  undertaken 
T.th  less  lethal  weapons.  In  a  3-year  period, 
:  rording  to  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
■■^3  law-enforcement  officers  were  murdered 
:n  the  performance  of  their  offlcdal  duties. 
lYreamis  were  used  In  163  of  these  klUlngs, 

.th  revolvers  and  automatic  pistols  account- 
.2  for  131  of  the  deaths  and  rifles  and  shot- 
•  uis  for  31;  knives,  clubs,  and  other  weapons 
•■tre  responsible  for  the  remaining  6. 

Even  more  tragic.  In  a  way.  Is  the  deatiii 
■.aiU  from  guns  used  by  those  not  Intending 
:o  commit  crime — ^the  killing  of  children  by 
t:"mented  parents,  the  killing  of  wives  and 


husbands  and  lovers  and  relatives  and  neigh- 
bors In  pointless  q\iarrels,  the  killing  of 
youngsters  by  other  youngsters  who  did  not 
know  the  gun  was  loaded,  or  by  sheer  acci- 
dent or  carelessness,  the  killing,  altogether 
at  random,  of  Innocents  who  happened  to  be 
at  hand  when  some  drunk  or  fool  was  sky- 
larking with  a  gun.  Not  a  day  i>asses  In  any 
major  American  city  without  some  such 
tragedy. 

For  these  reasons,  we  want  to  prevent,  or 
at  least  diminish,  the  possession  and  easy 
acquisition  of  guns  by  criminals,  drunkards, 
juveniles,  drug  addicts,  and  the  mentally  ill. 
We  are  convinced  that  this  can  be  done — to 
the  vast  betterment  of  the  general  welfare — 
without  preventing  the  legitimate  enjoyment 
of  firearms  for  hunting,  collecting,  target 
shooting,  and,  where  necessary,  self-defense 
by  responsible,  law-abiding,  qualified  adults. 
Nationally,  we  urge  adoption  of  the  bills 
introduced  by  Senator  Thomas  Dodd  to  im- 
plement President  Johnson's  gun  control  pro- 
posals. In  brief,  these  would  rigidly  limit 
the  Importation  of  guns — mainly  castoff  mili- 
tary weapons — from  abroad;  proliibit  mail- 
order sales  of  firearms  to  Individuals  by  limit- 
ing firearms  shipments  In  Interstate  com- 
merce to  shipments  between  licensed  import- 
ers, manufacturers  and  dealers;  and  help 
States  to  control  the  firearms  traffic  within 
their  borders  by  requiring  that  any  gun  pur- 
chaser be  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  State  in 
which  the  gun  is  purchased. 

Locally,  we  urge  the  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms; the  limitation  of  ownership  to  persons 
over  21  years  of  age  who  have  not  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime,  who  have  net  been  ad- 
judged mentally  incompetent  and  who  have 
demonstrated  by  test  a  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  safety  for  handling  firearms.  In  ad- 
dition, because  pistols  are  peculiarly  danger- 
ous and  peculiarly  susceptible  to  emplojonent 
In  the  commission  of  crime,  we  urge  that  the 
possession  of  a  pistol  be  narrowly  limited  to 
bona  fide  collectors,  to  target-shooters  whose 
use  of  them  will  be  carefully  controlled  by 
regulation,  and  to  persons  who.  in  Isolated 
places  and  special  situations,  are  adjudged  in 
accordance  with  fixed  standards,  to  have  a 
genuine  need  of  them  for  self -protection. 

There  is  nothing  in  these  proposals,  we 
think,  which  Infringes  on  the  constitutional 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  as  that  right  is 
related  to  the  maintenance  of  a  well-regu- 
lated militia.  There  Is  nothing  In  these  pro- 
posals which  Interferes  with  participation  by 
responsible  adults  In  the  great  and  popular 
sports  of  hunting  and  target  shooting,  or  In 
the  hobby  of  gun  collection.  The  frontier  Is 
gone  In  the  United  States.  Americans  today 
live  increasingly  in  crowded  tirban  centers 
where  the  Indiscriminate  possession  of  guns 
has  become  a  deadly  danger. 

In  a  country  where  four  Presidents  have 
fallen  assassinated  by  gunfire  and  where  guns 
exact  a  terrible  toll  In  death  and  tragedy 
every  year,  sportsmen  can  fairly  be  asked  to 
incvu  minor  Inconvenience  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  welfare.  It  Is  time  for  America  to 
come  of  age.  Disarmament  needs  to  begin  at 
home. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders win  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING   OP    CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deUver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
exE>enses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  {U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Docvunents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C..  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  pi  vis  50  percent:  Prornded,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  lor 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


LAWS    RELATIVE   TO    THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law^ 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu" 
tive  department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
,immedlaj*ly  to  the  Committee  on  House 
:idjBiiil€tration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  up>on  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 
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Senator  Randolph  Stresses  Strength  of 
Citizenship  Responsibility  in  Address  to 
Student  Body  in  Law  Day,  U.S.A., 
Commemoration  at  Morgantown,  W. 
Va.,  High  School 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  29,  1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
r  riday.  April  23,  it  was  my  privilege  and 
challenge  to  speak  before  the  student 
body  of  the  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  High 
School  In  observance  of  Law  Day,  VSJi. 
Scott  Davis,  dedicated  principal,  and  his 
capable  teaching  staff,  were  also  present. 

Established  in  1958,  Law  Day  is  cele- 
bi-ated  on  May  1  and  is  now  a  permanent 
rational  event.  It  Is  a  time  for  Ameri- 
cans to  reaffirm  their  loyalties  to  the 
United  States  and  rededicate  themselves 
t  J  the  ideals  of  equality  and  justice.  It 
■;  .is  been  said  that  "the  trouble  seems  to 
\:  -  that  too  many  people  think  the  law 
•should  be  enforced,  and  not  enough  think 
jf  should  be  observed."  The  purpose  of 
Law  Day  is  to  change  this  idea. 

In  our  country  May  Day  is  a  com- 
i.icmoration  of  the  laws  which  make  us 
1 .  ee  men,  a  contrast  to  the  communistic 
celebration  which  emphasizes  military 

i  ice. 

Mr.  President,  I  addressed  1,600  high 
."^chool  students  assembled  by  the  Key 
Ciub,  of  Morgantovm  High  School,  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Monongalia  County 
Bar  Association.  The  program  included 
remarks  by  Key  Club  President -Elect 
Sam  Marino,  current  President  Roger 
Warsewich,  and  Vice  President  Gary 
G  emerge. 

Representing  the  Morgantown  civic 
1  aders  and  the  Monongalia  legal  group 
v.ere:  Mayor  Arthur  Buehler;  Albert 
Morgan,  president  of  the  bar  association ; 
Ilobert  Goodwin,  chairman,  Law  Day 
committee,  bar  association;  Robert 
Creel,  vice  president,  Kiwanis;  Steve 
Gatrell  and  Albert  Tennant,  faculty  ad- 
Msers  of  the  Key  Club;  and  Rev.  Jerry 
:  lector,  campus  minister,  of  West  Vir- 
;.  :nia  University. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
^'■nt  that  this  address,  "Citizenship  and 
nie  Rule  of  Law,"  to  the  Morgantown 
■Ugh  School  students  be  printed  In  the 
.\ppendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
V,  as  ordered  to  he  printed  In  the  Record, 
us  follows: 


Appendix 

CrrizzNSHiP  and  the  Rule  of  Law 
(An  address  by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
of      West     Virginia,      Morgantown      High 
School,    Law    Day,    Morgantown,    W.    Va., 
Apr.  23,  1965) 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  here  In  your 
high  school  to  Join  in  your  observance  of 
Law  Day. 

This  is  a  relatively  young  celebration — 
younger  than  any  of  you.  May  1,  1958,  was 
the  first  time  that  Law  Day  was  observed. 
President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  issued  the 
first  proclamation  designating  May  1  as  Law 
Day,  U.S.A. 

Because  the  leaders  of  our  country  felt  that 
Law  Day  was  a  day  worthy  of  commemora- 
tion. Congress  passed  a  Joint  resolution  in 
1961  designating  the  first  day  of  May  as  a 
permanent  national  observance.  This  reso- 
lution stated  that  Law  Day,  U.S.A.  "•  •  •  Is 
set  aside  as  a  special  day  of  celebration  by 
the  American  people  In  appreciation  of  their 
liberties  and  the  reaffirmation  of  their  loy- 
alty to  the  United  States  of  America:  of 
their  rededication  to  the  ideals  of  equality 
and  Justice  under  law  in  their  relations  with 
each  other  as  well  as  with  other  nations; 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  that  respect  for 
law  that  is  so  vital  to  the  democratic  way  of 
life." 

May  Day  itself  has  traditionally  been  a 
notable  occasion  for  centuries — dating  back 
to  pagan  celebrations.  The  Maypole  and  the 
MajTJole  dance  date  back  further  than  some 
of  the  codes  of  law  which  are  foreriinners  of 
the  law  to  which  we  pay  tribute  today.  Per- 
haps some  of  you  would  prefer  the  tradi- 
tional dances  of  yesteryear  to  the  speech- 
making  of  today — but.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  rule  of  law  which  exists  in  our  land 
today,  even  dancing,  traditional  or  otherwise, 
might  be  Impossible.  Many  of  you  have 
read  that  the  "twist"  was  outlawed  by  the 
Communist  leaders,  along  with  Western  Jazz. 
As  Americans  we  do  not  believe  in  such  arbi- 
trary restrictions.  Can  you  Imagine  the 
President  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  denying  you  the  right  to  do  the  frug 
and  the  watusl? 

And  dancing  is  but  one  of  many  individual 
activities  which  is  regulated  behind  the  Iron 
Ctirtain.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  oiur  Presi- 
dent did  seek  to  outlaw  social  dancing,  con- 
siderable opposition  could  be  foxind  within 
the  White  House  itself  with  his  two  daugh- 
ters as  it.s  leaders. 

On  May  1  we  express  formal  tribute 
throughout  our  land  to  the  faith  of  every 
American  in  the  rule  of  law  and  its  suprem- 
acy In  the  lives  of  all  freemen.  One  of  the 
reasons  tliat  Law  Day,  U.S.A.,  came  into  be- 
ing was  to  provide  a  dramatic  contrast  to 
communism's  May  Day.  What  better  con- 
trast can  be  made  to  the  missiles  and  troops 
parading  past  Red  Square  In  the  Communist 
celebration  of  May  Day  than  the  peaceful 
observances,  such  as  ours,  that  will  take 
place  throughout  the  country?  The  Com- 
munist rule  Is  a  rule  of  force.  Under  Red 
rule  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  individual 
seem  to  be  secondary  to  the  Interests  of  the 
all-powerful  state  and  the  few  men  who  gov- 
ern It. 

What  is  the  rule  of  law  that  we  conunemo- 
rate?  It  Is  oiu:  system  of  laws  that  protects 
the  rights  of  people,  assures  the  freedom 
and  dignity  of  the  individual,  and  enables 


impartial  courts  to  settle  disputes  fairly. 
The  rule  of  law  derives  its  principles  from  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  BUI  of  Rights,  and  our  legal  system 
created  by  our  Constitution  to  safeguard  the 
rights  set  forth  In  these  documents. 

What  are  the  first  W(Xtls  that  come  to 
jQMT  mind  when  you  think  of  tiie  United 
States  of  America?  Democracy?  Freedom? 
Government  by  law?  What  is  government 
by  law?  Do  we  need  it?  Let's  imagine  a 
football  game  where  there  are  no  rules.  It 
woiUd  be  havoc. 

So  in  everyday  life  we  must  have  rules  and 
laws  and  penalties  for  their  violation.    Sup- 
pose in  this  same  football  game  the  referee 
made  his  own  rules.  Judging  each  player  by 
his  own  whims?     It  wouldn't  be  much  of  a 
game.     Government  without  law  can  result 
in  dictatorship,  with  each  leader  determin- 
ing what  is  lawful.    The  same  rules  might 
not  apply  equally  to  everyone.     With  each 
new  leader  there  might  be  a  change  of  law. 
The   result   would   be   instabUlty.     Citizens 
would    have    no    standards    to    guide    them, 
Our    laws    come    from    the    people,    and 
through   our   legislatures.     They  refiect  the^ 
belief    of   most   of   us   as   to   what   is   right 
and  necessary  for  the  orderly  conduct  of  our 
society.     If  we  don't  like  a  law,  we  can  at- 
tempt to  change  it.     I  receive  letters  every 
day  from  people  who  want  to  change  laws; 
yet.  they  abide  by  them  until  they  can  be 
changed.     The   rights  of  all  Americans  de- 
pend on  our  respect  for  the  law.     You  can- 
not play  a  football  game  without  rules  nor 
can  we  have  a  working  society  without  laws 
and  respect  for  the  rule  of  law. 

We  live  under  a  system,  fortunately,  where 
supremacy  of  the  law  exists.  Our  unique 
constitutional  structure  in  which  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  Is  accomplished  and  the 
rights  of  our  individual  citizens  are  defined. 
has  resulted  in  the  elevation  of  law  to  a  po- 
sition of  supremacy  as  a  component  of  our 
democracy.  The  supremacy  of  law  has  great 
significance  today  at  the  International  level. 
Destruction,  in  this  nuclear  age.  covUd  con- 
ceivably be  accomplished  In  a  matter  of  min- 
utes— by  pushing  a  button.  The  world  and 
the  hope  for  world  peace  seems  now  to  have 
only  one  hope  of  survival  and  that  svuvival 
can  only  be  accomplished  if  we  ttifn  to  the 
rule  of  law  as  a  means  for  bringing  peaceful 
solution  to  problems  between  nations. 

The  theme  for  this  year's  Law  Day  Is  "Up- 
hold the  Law — A  Citizen's  First  Duty."  You, 
as  students,  may  be  able  to  accomplish  little 
as  arbiters  of  the  international  crises  we  face 
today;  you  can,  however,  contrbiute  individ- 
ually to  a  greater  society  In  the  exercise  of 
your  responsibilities  as  citizens. 

What  do  yoin:  duties  as  a  citizen  include? 
First,  the  duty  to  obey  the  laws,  the  duty  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others,  the  duty  to  in- 
form yourself  on  issues  of  Government  and 
community  welfare,  the  duty  to  vote  and  to 
serve  on  Juries  (when  you  are  old  enough), 
to  serve  and  defend  your  country,  to  assist 
those  that  enforce  the  law.  and  the  duty  to 
practice  and  teach  the  principles  of  good 
citizenship. 

As  young  citizens  you  may  have  unfor- 
tunately given  the  rule  of  law  a  negative  em- 
phasis, thinking  of  it  as  a  series  of  prohi- 
bitions. But,  law  can  be  an  Instrumentality 
of  man  and  a  positive  force  for  social  order. 
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The  law  prohlbite  you— yes— but  It  also  pro- 
tects you.  For  example.  It  protects  you  here 
at  school;  your  cafeteria  Is  regulated  by  cer- 
tain health  and  sanitation  laws  applying  to 
public  eating  places.  You  are  protected  as 
you  sleep  at  night  by  building  codes  and  Are 
prevention  laws.  Law  can  be  restrictive,  but 
its  values  far  outweigh  Its  restrictions. 

It  is  essential  under  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment that  we  abide  by  the  restrictions  of 
law  which  are  protective  and  essential  and 
we  must  assume  the  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship. Every  American  citizen,  including 
each  student  in  this  high  school,  should 
make  every  day  Law  Day  by  doing  whatever 
he  can  each  day  to  foster  respect  for  law 
and  order  and  Insure  the  many  blessings  of 
liberty  we  enjoy  in  this  Republic. 


April  29,  196o 


In  Praise  of  Randy  Matson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  great  new  stars  on  the  Amer- 
ican sports  scene  is  a  young  man  from 
my  hometown,  Pampa,  Tex.  He  is  Ran- 
dy Matson,  the  20-year-old  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Matson,  of  Pampa,  and  a 
student  at  Texas  A.  &  M.  University. 
Randy  was  a  silver  medal  winner  in  the 
Olympics  last  fall  in  Tokyo — and  on  Fri- 
day, April  9,  he  threw  the  shot  67  feet, 
11 '4  inches  to  establish  a  new  world's 
record. 

Randy's  goal  is  to  toss  the  16-pound 
shot  past  the  70-foot  mark,  the  goal  that 
stands  as  the  shotputter's  equivalent  to 
the  4-minute  mile. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  nor 
among  his  many  other  friends  and  neigh- 
bors in  Pampa  that  he  will  accomplish 
this  feat,  and  will  also  break  the  discus 
record  for  good  measure. 

Ron  Cross,  the  city  editor  of  the  Pam- 
pa Daily  News,  wrote  following  Randy's 
feat  in  setting  the  new  shotput  record 
that  Randy  has  been  "breaking  records 
and  collecting  trophies"  since  he  was  12 
years  old. 

A  fellow  who  never  progressed  beyond  high 
school  traclc  but  still  had  a  few  medals  for 
memories  could  get  an  inferiority  complex 
visiting  Randy  Matson's  home  in  Pampa. 

Cross  wrote: 

The  Texas  A.  &.  M.  sophomore  has  more 
medals,  ribbons,  plaques,  and  trophies  at  520 
West  Browning  than  you  can  loolc  over  in  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time. 

Randy  Matson  was  featured  in  the 
sport  section  of  the  current  Time  maga- 
zine, /in  excellent  article  on  an  excel- 
lent subject,  pointing  up  that  Randy 
Matson  has  the  great  qualities  America 
has  always  admired,  the  championship 
character  that  goes  with  championship 
performance. 

We  are  all  so  very,  very  proud  of 
Randy. 


The  Time  article,  entitled  "The  Champ 
From  Pampa,"  is  as  follows: 

The  Champ  From  Pampa 

Into  the  shotput  circle  at  Texfes  A.  &  M. 
University  stepped  Bandy  Matson.  20,  cup- 
ping a  16-povmd  steel  ball  in  one  huge  hand 
as  if  It  were  an  egg.  Sucking  in  his  breath, 
he  tucked  the  ball  behind  his  right  ear, 
crouched  low,  and  tapped  the  ground  once, 
twice,  three  times  with  his  left  toe.  Then' 
with  a  prodigious  grunt  that  could  be  heard 
a  full  100  yards  away,  he  hurled  himself 
across  the  ring.  The  shot  sailed  through  the 
air  and  bit  into  the  dirt,  67  feet,  11 14  inches 
away.  "That  one  felt  pretty  good,"  sighed 
Sophomore  Matson.  It  should  have:  by  1>4 
inches  he  had  broken  Dallas  Long's  world 
record  in  the  shotput. 

BIG   MAN  AROUND  TOWN 

His  feat  this  month  came  as  slight  surprise 
to  anyone  who  knew  James  Randel  Matson— 
Including  Dallas  Long.     By  the  time  he  was 
18,   Charlie  Matson's  boy  was  already  a  big 
man  around  the  Panhandle  town  of  Pampa 
Tex.     Naturally— he  stood  6  feet  6'2   inches 
tall  and  weighed  210  pounds.     He  also  aver- 
aged   15   points   a   game   for   Pampa   High's 
basketball  squad,  ran  50  yarda  for  the  win- 
ning  touchdown  against  archrival  Amarillo 
High,  and   was  practically  a  one-man  track 
team— heaving    the   12-pound   shot  66   feet 
10-2    inches,  hurling  the  discus   192  feet    3 
Inches,  running   loO   yards  in   10.3  seconds 
More  than  100  coUeges  made  him  offers   and 
the    University    of    Southern    California    as- 
signed Old  Grads  Long  and  Parrv  O'Brien  to 
take  the  prize  prospect  in  tow.     They  proudly 
showed  him  the  library,  the  dormitories   all 
those   longlegged  girls.     Pity.     They  should 
have  spent  more  time  showing  him  the  gym 
They  did    at   A.   &   M.    in   College   Station, 
lex.,  where  the  gym  is  a  big  attraction     The 
nearest    bottle   of   liquor   is    7   miles   away 
and  the  sidewalks  seem  to  roll  up  of  their 
own    accord   at   6   p.m.      -l    wanted   a   place 
where  I  could  study  and  train  and  nothing 
else,  •  explains  Shotputter  Matson.  a   eentle 
giant  who  calls  everybody  "sir"  or  "ma'am" 
and  hardly  goes  anywhere  witHout  bringing 
along  his  pet  shot  in  a  brown  bowling  bag 
As  far  as  he's  concerned,  the  M  in  A    &  M 
stands   for  Emil  Mamaliga,   44.  an  assistant 
coach  for  the  varsity  swimming  team    who 
started   Randy  lifting  weights  to   build  up 
his  rangy  frame.     "You  can't  Are  a  16-lnch 
shell  from   a  PT  boat."  Mamaliga  insisted 
You  have  to  have  a  big,  heavy  ship  "     Bv 
last  fairs  Olympics  in  Tokyo.  Matson  tipped 
the  scales  at  260  pounds,  astounded  every- 
body by  flinging  the  shot  66  feet  314  inches 
As  it  turned  out.  Randy  had  to  settle  for  a 
silver  medal  when  Long  managed  66  feet  8:. 
inches  on  his  fourth  toss. 

A  STRING   OF  FHIECRACKERS 

Long.  24.  wisely  retired  on  the  spot  la«t 
February  in  Dallas,  Matson  smashed  the 
world  mdoor  record  with  a  put  of  66  feet 
2'4  inches;  earlier  this  month  In  Austin  he 
warmed  up  for  his  outdoor  recordsmasher 
with  a  toss  of  67  feet  9  inches.  "Tve  never 
seen  anything  like  it,"  exclaimed  Stanford's 
venerable  Coach  Payton  Jordan,  who  worked 
with  Randy  at  the  Olympics.  -His  foot  ex- 
plodes, his  calf  explodes,  his  thfeh  explodes 
his  hip.  his  back,  his  shoulder,  his  triceps 
and  right  out  to  the  very  tips  of  his  fingers' 
It  s  like  a  whole  string  of  firecrackers  going 

Matson's  goal  is  70  feet,  the  shotput  equiv- 
alent of  the  4-minute  mile  in  1954.  and  he's 
getting  closer  every  day.  Then  what'  Well 
iJThe  gets  bored,  he  can  switch  to  the  discus' 
Two  weeks  ago,  just  for  kicks,  he  hurled  one 
201  feet  51/2  Inches— a  foot  farther  than  Al 
Oerter's  winning  throw  at  the  1964  Olym- 
pics. -^ 


Pastor  Sees  Freedom  Threatened  in 
Negative  Attitude  Toward  Deity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  i 
have  been  impressed  by  an  article  pub- 
lished in  Uie  Washington  Post  of  April 
24,  1965,  about  the  Reverend  Richard 
Stephenson,  pastor  of  Columbia  Baptist 
Church,  in  Falls  Church,  Va.  I  do  not 
know  Reverend  Stephenson,  but  his  com- 
ments m  this  article,  written  by  Kenneth 
Dole,  are  most  apropos,  and  I  feel  that 
they  ment  the  attention  of  the  Membe  -.s 
of  Congress. 

*v,^t^^^°^^'  ^  ^^  unanimous  conseiu 
that  the  article,  entitled  "Pastor  Se.\s 
Freedom  Threatened  in  Negative  Atti- 
tude Toward  Deity,"  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  24,  1965] 
Washington  Chijrchmen:  Pastor  Sees  Free- 
dom Threatened  in  Negative  Attitude  T.,- 
WARD  Deity 

(By  Kenneth  Dole) 

r^iifi^f^'"'"?^^^  ^^^  ^^  S^"<^y  of  oversim- 
plification, the  Reverend  Richard  M  Stephe-.- 
son.  a  brilliant  scholar  who  has  built  up  fe 
largest  Baptist  church  in  northern  Virginia 
asserts  all  philosophies  fall  into  two  cate- 
gories : 

Either  they  declare  salvation  is  of  God  ur 
they  declare  it  is  of  man. 

Asserting  that  because  Americans,  affected 
by  "mental  laziness  and  the  desire  to  be  com- 
fortable at  all  costs,"  are  yielding  to  the  latter 
persuasion.  American  freedom  is  threatened 
he  says. 

The  churches,  infected  by  "a  spirit  th.a 
will  not  trade  comfort  for  a  cross "  are 
coming  close  to  being  "only  defenders  of 
the  status  quo"  and  are  not  energetically 
combatting  the  secularistic  trend  throuph 
Christian  evangelism,  he  points  out. 

The  pastor  of  the  Columbia  Bapti.^t 
Church,  Falls  Church,  turns  to  Woodrovv 
Wilson  and  the  Founders  of  the  Republic 
to  support  his  belief  that  freedom  depend-; 
upon  God  rather  than  man.  From  Wilsons 
last  public  address,  he  quotes:  "Our  civi- 
lization cannot  survive  materially  unless  it 
is  redeemed  spiritually.  It  can  be  saved  only 
by  becoming  permeated  with  the  spirit  c'f 
Christ,  and  being  made  free  and  happy  by 
the  pr.nctices  which  spring  out  of  that  spirit." 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote,  "God.  who  g.ive 
us  life,  gave  us  liberty."  And  Mr.  Stephe:^- 
son  acids,  "only  a  vital  religious  faith"  cm 
preserve  our  liberties. 
Then  he  affirms: 

"Democracy  as  we  know  it  depends  on 
religion,  the  Christian  religion.  Let  us  not 
bend  over  backward  to  satisfy  the  godlers 
cry  of  every  humanist  and  every  atheist  th;.- 
cries  out  over  a  supposed  infringement  >  ■ 
rights. 

"If  it  is  intolerant  to  have  faith  in  G.  ' 
and  to  insist  that  our  institutions  and  gf  •.  - 
ernment  be  conducted  upon  basic  religio'.i- 
foundations,  then  let  us  be  intolerant.  Ii 
our  democracy  should  vanish  it  would  be  be- 
ceause  we  have  not  been  sufficiently  Chn  - 
tian." 
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Through  positive  language  like  this.  Mr. 
S?ephenson  has  Illuminated  and  stimulated 
the  thinking  of  his  nearly  2,500  members, 
txttracted    also    by    his    cordial,    humorous 

makeup.  ^,     ^    ^ 

Telling  of  his  courtship,  during  his  first 
pastorate  in  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  he  divulges  how 
he  xised  a  borrowed  book  to  advance  his 
suit.  He  heard  that  Noralee  Mellor,  a  Pres- 
liyterlan,  had  a  certain  book,  a  college  an- 
nual, he  needed,  and  he  called  at  her  home 
to  borrow  it. 

That  was  In  1948,  and  he  has  not  returned 
;•  yet.  Several  times  he  went  to  Miss  Mel- 
•  r's  house  to  return  it.  and  each  time  he 
•old  her,  "You  know,  I  forgot  to  bring  that 
•nook  with  me."  Without  the  book  he 
•coked  her  for  good;  they  were  married  the 

r.ext  year. 

■Maybe  someday  I'll  come  across  that 
■;  00k  and  bring  it  back,"  he  says  with  a 
^:nile. 

The  son  of  a  Southampton  County  (Va.) 
veanut  grower  and  Baptist  Sunday  school 
;  iiperintendent.  Mr.  Stephenson  decided  on 
the  ministry  in  his  last  year  at  Hampden- 
.-vdney  (Va.)  College.  "I  didn't  see  a  blind- 
i.ig  light  or  burning  bush;  I  just  had  an  In- 
r.cr  conviction  that  this  was  what  I  was  to 

He    had    been   valedictorian    of   his    high 

chool    class,    and    graduated    from    college 

..agna  cum  laude.     He  was  president  of  the 

.-tudents'  Christian  Association  and  a  mem- 

er  of  two  honorary  frat-ernities.     He  com- 

I  ieted   his   preparation   for   the  ministry   at 

.-outhern     Baptist     Theological     Seminary. 

1  ouisville. 

Mr.  Stephenson  has  held  many  offices,  in- 
i.udlng  president  of  the  Baptist  General 
."issociatlon  of  Virginia.  His  extracurricular 
otivities  have  not  prevented  him  from 
tripling  his  church  membership  since  1950. 
;\or  from  devoting  himself  to  his  family. 

Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  his  two  young 
;.iughters  and  son  when  he  preached  recent- 
;•.•  on  God's  plan  for  young  people.     He  spoke 

f  the  tremendous  decisions  each  young  per- 

■n  is  forced  to  make. 

"Youth  whispers  its  great  messages,"  he 
Mid,  "points  to  Its  great  goals,  calls  for  hard 
:..bor  and  application,  for  clean  living  and 
:he  avoidance  of  that  which  will  hurt  or 
;;efile  the  soul." 


Prohibiting  the  Use  of  Mail  Covers  and 
the  Maintenance  of  Lists  of  Addressees 
Receiving  Communist  Political  Propa- 
ganda 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit 
tile  use  of  the  device  of  mail  covers  and 
the  maintenance  of  lists  of  addressees  re- 
ceiving Communist  political  propaganda. 

I  introduced  this  legislation  because  I 
believe  American  citizens  have  a  right  to 
i:ersonal  privacy.  I  do  not  believe  our 
postal  oflBcials  should  have  the  authority 
to  keep  or  release  lists  of  names  of  per- 
.^ons  who  are  writing  to  a  certain  citizen 
or  of  those  to  whom  he  writes.  That  is 
possible  under  the  present  mail  cover 
."•ystem. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  beUeve  the  Post 
Office  Department  should  keep  or  release 


lists  of  those  postal  patrons  who  wish 
to  receive  second-  and  third-class  mail 
that  has  been  determined  to  be  Com- 
munist political  propaganda  mail  from 
abroad.  Their  names  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  inquiry  just  because  they  have 
made  a  request  to  receive  such  material. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  recent  state- 
ment by  Jerome  J.  Keating,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers: 

The  sanctity  of  the  mails  is  the  last  bastion 
of  personal  privacy. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree,  and  for  that 
reason  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
halt  the  use  of  mail  covers  and  prevent 
the  maintenance  of  lists  of  those  persons 
who  do  wish  to  receive  certain  Commu- 
nist mailings  for  personal  or  professional 
reasons. 

During  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  recently,  Mr.  Keating 
covered  the  subject  of  the  use  of  mail 
covers  and  at  the  same  time  defended 
the  honor  and  honesty  of  our  dedicated 
postal  employees.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  Mr.  Keating 's  position 
on  both  of  these  matters  and  would  call 
his  statement  to  the  attention  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  in  my  remarks  Mr. 
Keating's  testimony  as  it  appeared  in 
the  April  1965  issue  of  the  Postal  Record: 

Keating    Defends    Honor    of    Post    Office 
Employees — NALC     Leader's      Testimony 
Protests    Peepholes.    Covers 
"It  is  not  the  peepholes  that  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  high  degree  of  honesty  in  the 
postal  service — It  Is  the  people." 

This  rmging  affirmation  of  the  integrity  of 
postal  workers  was  the  keynote  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Jerome  J.  Keating,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  when 
he  testified,  on  February  24.  1965,  before 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long's  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure. 
The  Missouri  Senator's  conunittee  is  investi- 
gating alleged  intrusion  by  Federal  agencies 
into  the  personal  privacy  of  American 
citizens,  and  Keating  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  post  office  "peepholes"  and  the  use  of 
mail  covers. 

In  regard  to  the  observation  galleries  (or 
"peepholes"),  the  NALC  president  pointed 
out  that  they  exist  In  5.260  postal  buildings 
in  which  20  or  more  people  are  employed. 
"What  happens  In  the  39,340  other  postal 
facilities  which  house  fewer  than  20  em- 
ployees?" he  asked.  "Are  these  tuifortunatc 
post  offices  and  stations  dens  of  iniquity 
where  thievery  Is  commonplace  and  depre- 
dation a  way  of  life?" 

Keating  scoffed  at  this  suggestion,  ven- 
turing the  opinion  that  dishonesty  runs 
higher  in  the  larger  Installations  where 
peepholes  exist  than  in  the  smaller  offices, 
where  they  do  not  exist.  He  said  that 
human  beings  are  basically  either  honest  or 
dishonest,  and  that  a  dishonest  employee 
Is  not  going  to  be  dissuaded  from  his  normal 
inclinations  just  by  the  off  chance  that  a 
post  office  Inspector  may  be  possibly  staring 
at  him  at  that  particular  moment  through 
a  spyhole. 

Out  of  a  total  work  force  of  almost  600.000 
people,  only  590  postal  employees  (including 
postmasters  and  supervisors)  are  accused  of 
dishonesty  in  an  average  year.  This  Is  a 
record  of  integrity  almost  completely  un- 
paralleled In  our  modern  society.  Keating 
said.  He  contrasted  It  with  the  record  in 
the  banking  business,  where  about  one- 
eighth  of  all  the  banks  in  the  country  are 
victimized  by  their  own  employees  and  offi- 
cers in  the  coiu-se  of  a  given  year. 


Proceeding  from  the  theoretical  to  the 
practical,  Keating  pointed  out  that  Depart- 
ment flgru-es  show  that  it  costs  approxi- 
mately »2.5  million  a  year  to  build  and 
malntfiin  these  spying  devices,  more  than 
10  times  the  amount  that  is  recovered  from 
employee  depredators.  In  addition,  the  ob- 
servation gallery  system  necessitates  that 
lights  be  kept  close  to  the  celling,  so  they 
wont  obstruct  the  view  of  peeping  inspectors. 
This  causes  eyestrain  and  inefficiency  among 
employees.  Also,  post  office  machinery  and 
cases  often  have  to  be  arranged  specially  to 
afford  the  Inspectors  a  better  view.  This 
leads  to  Inefficient  arrangements,  interfering 
with  the  flow  of  the  mail. 

"Peepholes  are  an  anachronism  in  the 
labor  management  climate  of  1965,"  the 
NALC  president  said.  "They  degrade  the  In- 
spector by  converting  him  Into  a  kind  of 
Peeping  "Tom.  and  they  degrade  the  postal 
employee  by  treating  him  like  some  caged 
and  untrustworthy  animal." 

THE   "MAIL    cover" 

As  for  the  mall  cover  system,  Keating  at- 
ti^cked  it  as  a  violation  of  the  sancltity  of 
the  malls.  He  argued  that  this  procedure 
of  writing  down  the  names  and  addresses  of 
people  writing  to  a  certain  citizen,  and  those 
to  whom  he  WTltes,  should  be  strictly  lim- 
ited to  the  categories  Involving  national  se- 
curity and  the  security  of  the  malls  "and  as 
much  as  possible  within  those  two  cate- 
gories." 

He  cited  all  tlie  sneaky  new  electronic 
devices  that  are  easily  available  to  the  pub- 
lic for  overhearing  conversations  through 
walls,  or  even  when  held  a  block  away,  as 
well  as  other  examples  of  spying  apparatus. 
"The  sanctity  of  the  malls  is  the  last  bastion 
of  personal  privacy,"  Keating  said.  "We 
should  protect  this  bastion  of  personal  pri- 
vacy down  to  the  last  ditch." 

He  added  that  letter  carriers  are  so  im- 
bued with  the  philosophy  that  a  personal 
letter  is  sacrosanct  that  it  goes  against  their 
conscience  and  every  Instinct  they  have  to 
be  forced  to  cooperate  In  a  mall  cover.  "They 
feel  sullied  and  besmirched  when  they  have 
to  do  so,"  he  declared.  "They  don't  like  to  do 
It,  and  I  don't  blame  them  one  bit." 

Earlier.  Chief  Inspector  Henry  B.  Montague 
(Whom  Keating  hailed  as  a  personal  friend 
and  "the  most  humane  and  capable  man 
to  serve  In  the  position  he  now  occupies 
during  the  41  years  I  have  been  in  the  serv- 
ice") defended  the  peepholes  and  mail  cover 
as  essential  tools  of  the  Post  Office  Inspec- 
tor's trade.  He  claimed  that  72.5  percent  of 
all  arrests  for  depredation  are  achieved  be- 
cause of  use  of  the  peepholes.  (Keating,  on 
the  other  hand  claimed  that  during  mdre 
than  four  decades  of  postal  service,  he  has 
onlv  known  one  case  where  the  peepholes 
were  directly  responsible  for  an  arrest.) 
Montague  also  said  that  the  use  of  mall 
covers  was  essential  in  tracking  down  fugi- 
tives from  Justice.  In  cracking  pornography 
cases.  In  apprehending  spies  and  subversives, 
etc. 

Senator  Long,  and  the  counsel  for  the 
committee,  Bernard  Fensterwald.  J  ■.,  gave 
Chief  Inspector  Montague  a  rough  inquisition 
lasting  about  3  hours.  (Senator  Long  over- 
rode Montague's  objection  to  the  term  peep- 
holes. lncident.a!ly,  by  saying:  "They're  holes, 
aren't  they?  They're  used  for  peeping,  aren't 
they?     That  makes  them  peephole?.") 

Another  contretemps  occurred  when  the 
chief  Inspector  gave  his  honest  opinion  that 
peepholes  had  never  been  used  to  spy  into 
ladles'  washrooms  or  swing  rooms  (where  fe- 
male employees  change  their  clothes).  Pat- 
rick J.  Nilan,  legislative  representative  of  the 
United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks  then  testi- 
fied that  peepholes  were  in  use  that  very  day 
In  the  female  swing  room  in  the  Minneapolis 
Post  Office.  This  was  news  to  the  chief  In- 
spector who  said  the  offending  apertures 
would  be  blocked  up  Immediately.  (It  has 
later    transpired    that    other    ladles'    swing 
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rooms— notably  in  San  Francisco — are  still 
accessible  to  spying  Inspectors.) 

The  insistent  questioning  of  Senator  Long, 
Mr.  Fensterwald.  and  Cornelius  Kennedy, 
minority  counsel  tor  the  committee,  brought 
rorth  the  fact  that  a  "mail  cover"  is  per- 
mitted by  the  inspection  service  upon  the  re- 
quest of  almost  any  law  enforcement  agency, 
right  down  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  In  a 
small  community.  It  was  also  developed 
that  a  "fugitive  from  Justice"  could  be  con- 
.'itrued  as  •  man  who  had  failed  to  pay  a 
traffic  ticket,  and  couldn't  be  found  by  the 
traffic  court. 

When  testimony  is  heard  from  all  wit- 
i^esses.  the  Long  committee  is  expected  to 
come  forward  with  some  concrete  sugges- 
tions rus  to  how  the  privacy  of  the  individual 
can  be  protected  from  indiscriminate  snoop- 
ing by  his  Government,  or  from  any  exten- 
sion of  the  "big  brother"  syndrome  so  dra- 
m:>ticully   portrayed  in  Orwell's  "1984." 

E.X(  K.RPTs  OF  Statement  of  Jerome  J.  Keat- 
ing.   President,    National    Association    of 
Letter  Carriers  Before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee ON  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure.  February  24,  1965 
I  w.int  to  state,  first  of  all.  that  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity  of  coming  before  you 
today  and  expressing  my  views,  and  the  views 
of  our  members,  on  two  subjects  which  in- 
timately and  seriously  concern  the  dignity  of 
the   postal   service   and   the   sanctity   of   the 
mails,  as  well  as  the  principle  of  personal  pri- 
vacy, which  I  consider  an  essential  element  in 
any  democratic  society. 

Before  proceeding  with  this  statement,  I 
v.ould  lilce  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that — 
altliough  over  the  years  I  have  often  dis- 
agreed with  the  Postal  Inspection  Service — I 
have  nothing  but  admiration  and  a  warm  re- 
gard for  the  present  Chief  of  the  Inspection 
Service.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Montague. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Montague  for  many 
ye.irs.  I  consider  him  to  be  the  most  humane 
and  the  mast  capable  man  to  serve  in  the 
Ix)sition  he  now  occupies  durin;];  the  41  years 
I  have  been  in  the  postal  service. 

I  find  I  must  disagree  with  Mr.  Montague's 
oiiicial  position  on  both  the  matter  of  peep- 
liolcs  in  post  offices  and  mail  covers,  but  I  do 
so  without  rancor,  and  with  full  regard  for 
tlie  fact  that  we  both  approach  these  sub- 
jects from  widely  different  points  of  view. 

I  would  like,  if  I  may.  to  di.scius  the  sub- 
ject of  observation  galleries  and  catv.aiks. 
better  known  as  'peepholes"  first. 

OBSERVATION     GALLERIKS 

Tiiese  ancient  devices  are  an  anachronism 
in  the  labor-management  climate  of  1965. 
Moreover,  as  I  shall  demonstrate,  they  are  a 
wastefully  extravagant  anachronism.  They 
interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  postal  opera- 
tions, and  they  are  injurious  to  emplovee 
morale. 

Observation  galleries — or  peepholes — arc. 
most  unfortunately,  standard  equipment  in 
ahnost  every  postal  facility  in  the  Nation  with 
20  or  more  employees,  it  is  estimated  that 
about  5.260  postal  buildings  now  contain 
tliem  out  of  a  total  of  44.600  buildings  alto- 
gether. Kv^  fsince  they  came  into  being 
around  167Sf\.t:ey  have  been  a  sere  point  with 
postal  employees.  The  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers  has  crusaded  against  faem 
ever  since  we  were  organized,  75  years  ago. 

We  were  delighted  and  relieved  last  De- 
cember when  Postmaster  General  John  A. 
Gronouskl  finally  closed  down  the  disgust- 
ing devices  by  which  the  inspectors  could 
spy  upon  postal  employees  while  performing 
their  natural  functions  in  post  office  wash- 
rooms. These  degrading  devices  had  a  seri- 
ously detrimental  effect  upon  employee 
morale  for  many  years.  It  was  argued  that. 
If  this  restraint  tipon  the  felonious  intents 
of  postal  employees  were  eliminated,  whole- 
sale theft  and  depredation  would  run  riot  in 
every  post  office  in  the  land. 
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Of  course,  no  such  thing  has  happened. 

Now  that  there  is  some  hope  that  the  spy- 
holes will  be  eliminated  from  the  workroom 
areas  and  the  swing  rooms  of  post  offices  as 
well,  the  same  scaremongering  arguments  are 
being  set  forth. 

I  don't  think  these  arguments  have  any 
merit  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  a  hiunan  being 
is  basically  either  honest  or  dishonest  If  he 
IS  dishonest  by  nature,  the  fact  that.  t>y  some 
chance,  a  postal  inspector  might  possibly  be 
observing  his  actions  from  behind  a  one-way 
glass  window  will  not  deter  him  from  yield- 
ing to  his  natural  inclinations.  This  kind 
of  a  threat  does  not  act  as  a  deterrent  any 
more  than  does  the  threat  of  capital  punish- 
ment acts  as  a  deterrent  to  would-be  murder- 
ers and  rapists. 

I  recall  reading  that,  in  18th  century  Eng- 
land, when  convicted  thieves  were  executed 
publicly  and  most  pauifullv.  common  pick- 
pockets used  to  have  a  field  day  working 
among  the  spectators  at  the  foot  of  the  gal- 
!ow.=  .  If  a  man  is  a  thief,  he  will  continue 
his  trade  until  he  gets  caught,  and  he  always 
believes  that  he  is  smart  enough  to  avoid 
detection. 

THE   590  OF  600.000 

During  an  average  year,  approximatelv  590 
postal  employees— of  all  ranks  and  stations- 
are  arrested  for  suspected  dishonesty.  This 
is  out  of  an  entire  emplovee  force  of  almost 
600.000  persons. 

This  is  a  record  of  honestv  and  integi-ity 
almost  unparalleled  in  any  wiJk  of  life  in 
the  20th  century,  it  is  unmatched  in  either 
private  industry  or  in  Government. 

I  would  like  to  contra.st  this  figure  with 
the  fact  that  during  1960 — a  typical  year- 
1.771  banks -or  about  one-eighth  of  all  the 
banks  in  the  United  States— were  victimized 
by  their  own  employees.  In  that  typical  year. 
152  bank  president.s  were  caught"with  their 
hands  in  the  till.  In  fact.  58  percent  of  all 
the  thefts  were  perpetrated  bv  bank  officers, 
and  only  42  percent  by  bank  "employees. 

But.  the  inspection  service  says  the  reason 
the  degree  of  honesty  is  so  high  In  the  postal 
service  is  because  they  have  die  peephole 
system  to  keep  employees  lionest. 

I  might  point  out  that  onlv  5.260  post.Tl 
facilities  with  20  or  more  emoloyees  are 
burdened  with  these  archaic  spying"  devices 
What  happens  in  the  39.340  other  postal 
facilities  which  house  fewer  than  20  employ- 
ees? Are  these  unfortunate  post  offices  and 
stations  dens  of  inequity  where  thievery  is 
commonplace  and  depreciation  a  way  of  life? 
I  am  sure  you  will  find  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  I  have  never  seen  any  figures  presented 
by  the  Inspection  Service  on  tliis  subject, 
but  I  feel  in  my  heart  that  the  same  degree 
of  honesty  prevails  in  the  smaller  offices  as 
in  the  larger  offices.  If  there  ia  any  differ- 
ence at  all.  I  would  hazard  a  guess  that  tlie 
degree  of  honesty  is  even  higher  in  the 
."smaller  offices  and  stations  where  no  peep- 
holes exist. 

It  is  not  the  peepholes  that  r.ra  responsible 
for  .ho  high  degree  of  honesty  in  the  postal 
service— it  is  the  people. 

I  have  .■=:iid.  Mr.  Chairman,  tlvit  this  sys- 
tem is  an  extravagant  anachronism.  It  lias 
been  estimated  that  it  adds  as  much  as  25 
percent  to  tlie  cost  of  a  new  building  to  pro- 
vide it  with  observation  galleries  and  peep- 
holes, although  Chief  Inspector  Montai^ue 
now  says  that  tliis  cost  is  much  lower.  \Ve 
are  informed  that  it  co.'^ts  the  Department 
almost  $2.5  million  a  year  to  build  and  oper- 
ate this  spying  system,  or  about  10  times  the 
amount  recovered  from  postal  depredations. 

In  addition,  these  galleries  eat  up  usable 
space.  They  require  false  walls,  false  ceil- 
ings, special  soundproofing,  .special  ma- 
terials. 

When  galleries  are  ir.sialled  in  existing 
biUldings.  the  problems  pre  c>en  greater,  and 
even  more  expensive.  Usually  the  mechan- 
ical equipment  has  to  be  shifted  around  so  as 


to  make  room  for  the  galleries.  This  not 
only  costs  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  it  also 
interferes  with  the  efficiency  of  the  opera- 
tion. 

Wherever  there  are  observation  galleries 
lighting  fixtures  are  often  placed  high  above 
the  workroom  floor,  close  to  the  ceilings,  so 
they  will  not  obstruct  the  vision  of  the  "in- 
spector at  his  spy  hole.  This  means  that 
the  employees  must  work  with  inferior 
lighting,  to  tlie  detriment  of  their  eyesight 
and  efficiency. 

And.  of  course,  the  effect  on  employe-^ 
morale  is  very  poor.  We  all  like  to  think 
of  the  postal  service  as  an  honorable  profes- 
sion, filled  by  men  and  women  who  are  re- 
spected in  their  communities,  and  who  tako 
pride  in  their  occupation.  This  is  the  ideal 
But  the  glow  rubs  off  of  the  ideal  to  a  ver  ■ 
great  extent  when  a  postal  employee  knows 
that  he  is  subject  to  surreptitious  observa- 
tion, like  a  convicted  felon  in  Sing  Sing,  or 
like  a  croupier  or  a  blackjack  dealer  in  u 
Nevada  gambling  house. 

The  Inspection  Service  does  an  outstand- 
ing job  of  apprehending  depredators.  Thev 
do  it  through  the  use  of  decoy  letters  and 
by  their  own  specialized  system  of  narrow- 
ing down  the  number  of  suspects  to  the  one 
guilty  person.  They  do  not  need  these  peep- 
holes. They  degrade  the  inspector  by  con- 
verting him  into  a  kind  of  Peeping  Tom,  and 
tiiey  degrade  the  postal  employee  by  treat- 
ing him  like  some  caged  and  untrustworthv 
animal. 

The  postal  service  would  be  far  better  o.T 
if  these  nefarious  devices  were  prohibited 
by  law.  The  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  sincerely  hopes  that  these  anachro- 
nisms will  be  banished  from  all  postal  buiW- 
ings. 

MAIL    COVERS 

In  reg.ud  to  mail  covers,  we  feel  that  this 
practice  should  be  confined  to  cases  involv- 
ing the  national  .security  and  the  safetv  of 
the  mails. 

The  sanctity  of  a  first-class  letter  is  an 
American  invention.  The  Continental  Con- 
gress, in  1789.  declared  that  the  privacy  of 
personal  letters  should  be  inviolate.  'This 
was  a  revolutionary  idea  at  the  time,  and  it 
arose  because  the  English  Crown  had  ordered 
postmasters  in  the  American  colonies  to  open 
and  read  personal  letters  in  the  hope  of  un- 
covering incipient  sedition.  The  Americans 
so  resented  this  practice  that  they  insisted 
upon  prohibiting  it  when  they  brought  forth 
a  new  nation  tipon  this  continent. 

I  have  no  idea  how  widespread  the  practice 
of  using  mail  covers  is.  However.  I  do  know 
of  cases  in  the  past  when  it  has  been  used 
as  a  retaliatory  measure. 

Certainly  the  use  of  the  mail  cover  system 
for  other  than  security  or  the  safety  of  the 
mail  is  both  reprehensible  and  unjustifiable. 
The  system  permits  the  In.spection  Service 
or  other  law-enforcement  agencies  to  go  on 
"fishing  expeditions"  to  develop  derogatory 
information  again.st  someone  whom  they 
only  vaguely  suspect  of  some  form  of  wron.;- 
doing. 

Surely  thi.s  is  contrary  to  the  tradition 
and  the  practice  of  the  common  law. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  personal  pri\'icy 
is  under  constant  attack.  Telephone  tapping 
has  become  a  commonplace.  Hidden,  record- 
ers no  bigger  than  a  tie  clasp  will  take  dowM 
your  every  utterance  without  your  being 
aware  of  it.  National  magazines  print  ad- 
verti-sements  for  devices  which  will  let  voii 
listen  in  on  whatever  goes  on  in  the  room 
next  door,  or  even/ in  the  next  block.  Tlicv 
solicit  orders  for  cute  gadgets  that  will  let 
you  .spy  into  another  room  without  tho 
slightest  possibility  of  detection.  Unless  we 
stop  this  terrible  trend  everywhere,  bi? 
brother  and  all  the  little  brothers  will  al! 
have  complete  access  to  our  most  innermost 
tlioughts  and  desires. 

The  sanctity  of  the  malls  is  the  last  bas- 
tion of  personal  privacy  in  our  modern  life 
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We  should  protect  this  bastion  of  personal 
privacy  right  down  to  the  last  ditch. 

When  members  of  the  National  Association 
cf  Letter  Carriers  must  cooperate  in  operat- 
ing a  mall  cover,  they  feel  sullied  and  be- 
smirched by  what  they  have  to  do.  They  are 
so  imbued  with  the  philosophy  that  a  per- 
sonal letter  Is  sacrosanct,  that  it  goes  against 
their  conscience,  and  every  instinct  they 
have.     They  do  not  like  to  do  It. 

I  dont  blame  them  one  bit.  In  cases  In- 
volving the  national  security,  there  Is  some 
lustiflcation  for  this  practice.  There  Is 
rilso  some  Justification  when  the  safety  of 
the  mails  Is  Involved.  But  the  practice 
E  hould  be  restricted  to  those  two  categories — 
and  should  be  restricted  as  much  as  pos- 
sible within  those  two  categories.  This  Is 
n  practice  that  should  be  used  most  sparlng- 
Iv  and  most  cautiously,  because  it  endangers 
one  of  the  most  precious  principles  In  our 
democratic  way  of  life. 


valley  last  year  I  took  you  by  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Confederate  Air  Force  at 
Mercedes. 

This  organization  Is  nonprofit  In  character 
and  is  composed  of  former  World  War  II  pi- 
lots. Their  only  punxjse  Is  the  preservation 
and  exhibition  of  World  War  n  aircraft. 

In  connection  with  the  Selma,  Ala.,  civil 
rights  march,  the  national  press  recently 
reported  that  certain  leaflets  were  dropped 
by  an  aircraft  on  the  civil  rights  marchers. 
These  leaflets,  apparently  threatening  eco- 
nomic reprisals  against  the  marchers,  were 
signed  "Confederate  Air  Force." 

The  local  members  of  the  Confederate  Air 
Force  have  Issued  various  statements,  and 
I  enclose  a  clipping  explaining  their  position. 
They  would  greatly  appreciate  It  if  it  were 
possible  for  you  to  Insert  Into  the  Concees- 
sioNAL  Recxird  a  copy  of  their  denial  of  im- 
plication In  the  Alabama  Incident. 

With  best  personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  Skaggs. 


"Confederate   Air    Force"    Protests 
authorized  Use  of  Its  Name 


Un- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  29,  1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Mercedes,  Tex.,  is  the  headquarters  of 
an  organization  called  "the  Confederate 
Air  Force,"  which  is  composed  of  former 
World  War  n  pilots  who  dedicate  them- 
.sclves  to  the  preservation  and  exhibition 
of  World  War  II  aircraft. 

Last  year,  I  was  fortunate  to  visit  the 
headquarters  of  this  group,  and  I  was 
\ery  impressed  by  its  dedication  to  its 
purpose  and  the  pride  it  has  in  its  orga- 
nization. These  men  own  some  very 
rare  World  War  n  aircraft,  and  fly  them 
at  their  own  expense,  at  air  shows  over 
1  he  Nation. 

It  is  not  sui'prising  that  the  "Confed- 
trate  Air  Force,"  of  Mercedes,  Tex.,  was 
disturbed  by  the  unauthorized  use  of  its 
name  by  airplanes  which  dropped  leaf- 
lets on  civil-rights  marchers  in  Ala- 
bama; and  the  gi-oup  has  registered  a 
I'l'otest  against  such  misi'epresentation. 

So  that  the  denial  of  any  connection 
between  this  action  and  tlie  "Confed- 
ri'ute  Air  Force"  may  be  given  wide  dis- 
'ribution,  I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  which  I  received  about  this  mat- 
ter, along  with  a  telegram  sent  to  me, 
and  an  article  published  in  the  March 
23,  1965,  issue  of  the  Valley  Morning 
Star,  of  Harlingen,  Tex.,  be  printed  In 
I  he  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
;clegi-am,  and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Carter,  Stiernberg,  Skacgs  &  Koppel, 

Harlingen,  Tex.,  April  5, 1965. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarbobottgh, 
Ornate  Office  Building, 
^.Vashington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  YAJttoRotiGH:  You  wUl  re- 
member that  on  one  of  your  visits  to  tlie 


Senator  Ralph  YabBorotjch  : 

The  Confederate  Air  Force  emphatically 
denies  any  connection  with  the  dropping  of 
leaflets  today  in  Selma  or  any  place  else,  for 
tbat  matter.  We  would  like  to  locate  the 
pilot  or  get  the  aircraft  numbers  of  th^e 
plane  used,  and  we  will  file  charges  against 
the  pilot  for  falsely  representing  himself  as 
a  member  of  the  CAF.  We  have  but  one 
purpose,  and  that  Is  the  preservation  and 
enshrinement  of  World  War  II  aircraft  and 
the  pilots  that  flew  them  and  helped  keep 
this  Nation  free.  We  are  a  patriotic  organi- 
zation; we  are  nonpolltlcal  In  nature  and 
have  no  affllUtlon  whatsoever  with  any  of 
the  white  supremist  groups.  We  do  not  have 
a  single  member  in  the  Alabama.  Georgia, 
Mississippi  area,  nor  do  we  have  any  aircraft 
closer  than  1.500  miles  from  Selma.  The 
Confederate  Air  Force  deeply  regrets  its  Im- 
plication in  this  Issue. 

Ool.  Bob  Kenny, 
Public  Information  Officer,  Confeder- 
ate Air  Force. 


[From  the  Harlingen  (Tex.)   Valley  Morning 
Star,  Mar.  23,  1965) 

Deny       "Rau)" — Contedeeate      Aik      Force 
Angered  by  Unauthorized  Use  of  Name 

Meecedes. — Angry  denials  flew  from  Rebel 
Field,  headquarters  of  the  Confederate  Air 
Force,  Monday,  after  It  was  reported  a  Con- 
federate Air  Force  plane  "bombed"  clvU 
rights  marchers  In  Alabama  with  white  su- 
premacist leaflets. 

"We're  attempting  to  get  the  license  num- 
ber and  name  of  the  pilot,  who  is  liable  for 
suit  for  mlsprepresentation,"  Col.  BiU  Adams, 
Rousseau,  Minn.,  newspaper  publisher  and  a 
CAP  public  information  officer,  said. 

"A  stigma  oould  be  attached  to  the  CAF. 
We  don't  desire  any  publicity  of  this  sort." 

Col.  Lloyd  Nolen,  of  Mercedes,  pointed  out 
emphatically  the  valley-based  organization 
"is  a  patriotic  group  of  volunteers  dedicated 
to  establishing  a  permanent  flying  museum 
of  World  War  n  fighter  aircraft." 

Nolen  said  the  CAF  name  Is  copyrighted. 

"We've  got  our  attorneys  checking  into 
it,"  Nolen  added. 

Adams  noted  members  specifically  are  for- 
bidden to  use  CAP  planes  in  political  or  busi- 
ness activity. 

He  said  the  CAF  has  no  members  In  the 
Alabama.  Mississippi,  Georgia  area  and  also 
has  no  light  planes  such  as  reportedly  was 
used  In  dropping  the  leaflets. 

"All  of  our  planes  are  fighter  planes  of 
World  War  H."  he  said.  "Someone  has 
taken  It  upon  himself  to  misrepresent  the 
CAP." 


U.S.  Censorship  Poficy  in  Viet  Assuled 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   ZNDLANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  29,  1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
growing  concern  over  the  effects  the  ad- 
ministration's censorship  policies  re- 
garding news  from  Vietnam  will  have. 
This  could  create  a  very  severe  problem 
in  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  as  nothing 
can  so  quickly  weaken  the  resolve  of  a 
coimtry  as  lack  of  confidence  in  the  ac- 
tions its  government  is  taking. 

This  lack  of  confidence  can  quite  easily 
grow  out  of  a  lack  of  information  on  just 
exactly  what  the  United  States  Is  facing 
in  southeast  Asia. 

The  following  column  by  David  Law- 
rence, which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  April  27,  1965,  points 
out  the  fact  that  there  is  a  clear  distinc- 
tion to  be  made  between  withholding 
military  information  that  could  benefit 
our  enemies,  and  a  policy  of  censorship 
that  seems  to  seek  to  stifle  press  cover- 
age on  all  aspects  of  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion. 

U.S.  Censorship  Policy  in  Viet  Assailed 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington. — Editors  at  their  annual 
meetings  In  New  York  and  Washington  in 
recent  days  have  been  discussing  the  policy 
of  the  Johnson  administration  In  dealing 
with  the  news  emanating  from  the  battle 
areas  in  Vietnam. 

What  seems  to  have  aroused  most  of  the 
criticism  Is  the  clximsy  way  the  administra- 
tion has  been  handling  the  problem,  rather 
than  the  objectives  sought.  For  everyone 
agrees  that,  when  American  lives  are  being 
risked  in  a  war,  the  press  should  cooperate 
In  withholding  any  information  which  might 
possibly  get  to  the  enemy  and  impair  the 
effectiveness  of  this  country's  milttaxy  oper- 
ations. 

Both  In  World  War  I  and  In  World  War  11 
there  prevailed  what  was  called  a  "volimtary 
censorship,"  and  the  press  effectively  with- 
held military  information  that  cotild  possibly 
benefit  the  enemy.  The  press  was  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  dangers  of  letting  the 
other  side  know  anything  about  plans,  in- 
cluding the  departiu-e  of  planes  or  ships  to 
secret  destinations. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all  today 
if  the  administration  here  were  to  allow 
these  matters  to  be  handled  solely  by  the 
military,  so  that  only  information  relating 
to  troop  movements  or  air  and  naval  oper- 
ations would  be  temporarily  suppressed. 
What  seems  to  have  stirred  up  the  contro- 
versy Is  that  the  administration' has  put  in 
the  hands  of  a  propaganda-agency  officer  the 
task  of  acting  virtually  as  a  censor. 

Not  only  Is  he  permitted  to  withhold  in- 
formation about  certain  diplomatic  activities 
but  he  also  seems  to  be  able  to  prevent  the 
newspapermen  from  covering  the  Vietnam 
war  in  the  places  where  they  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  go. 

In  the  major  wars  of  history,  our  military 
authcn^tles  have  always  provided  facilities  for 
war  oorrespondentB.  These  newsmen  spend 
mvich  of  their  time  with  the  fighting  f<Ht:es, 
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but  do  not  send  out  dispatches  which  could 
possibly  transmit  any  Important  informa- 
tion to  our  adversaries. 

The    assigning  of   a   member  of   the  staff 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Service — established 

by  Congress  as  a  propaganda  organization 

to  de;U  with  the  press  at  Saigon  and  to  with- 
hold milltars.  Information  is  not  In  line  with 
historical  precedent  or  custom.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  newspaper  editors 
have  severely  criticized  such  a  procedure. 

Secrecy  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  but 
it  should  be  confined  entirely  to  military 
matters.  The  press  should  be  free  to  mak"e 
i:s  own  comments  whenever  it  wishes,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  disclose  military  plans 
But  even  the  news  of  military  operations 
should  not  be  permanently  suppressed. 

There  comes  a  time,  after  the  event,  when 
It  is  proper  for  a  disclosure  to  be  made  so 
that  the  American  people  will  know  what 
has  really  happened.  The  timing  of  such  an 
announcement  might  well  be  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  military  authorities,  but  to 
hold  It  back  indefinitely  contradicts  basic 
Americnn  practice  In  dealing  with  the  press 
during  a  war. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  of  the  news- 
paper   editors    that   they   cannot    comment 
effectively  on  military  operations  if  they  are 
not  permitted  to  get  the  facts  of  what  ac- 
tually is  happening.    Thus,  sometimes  equip- 
ment will  be  unsatisfactory  and  certain  types 
of  guns  or  planes  will  have  been  used  which 
are  not  suited  for  the  operations  in  which 
they   are   employed.      All   this   is   something 
which  can  better  be  examined,  perhaps    by 
committees  of  Congress,  though  critical  ar- 
Ucles  written  on  the  spot  in  war  areas  often 
point  up  the  necessity  for  such  investigations 
Perhaps  the  whole  controversy  would  not 
have  reached   the  climax  that  it  has  in  re- 
cent weeks  if  there  had  not  been  a  prelude- 
namely,  an  era  of  so-called  managed  news  at 
the  Pentagon.     This  has  left  an  unfortunate 
blemish  on  the  record.     For  when  the  only 
news  given  out  is  designed  to  accomplish  a 
political  purpose,  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  public  in  the  accuracy  of  what  is  printed 
is  bound  to  wane. 

Fundamentally,  there  is  no  sound  reason 
for  suppressing  the  news  of  military  opera- 
tions altogether.  The  only  issue  is  when 
such  announcements  should  be  permitted. 
Also,  criticism  of  military  operations  should 
be  carefully  weighed  by  newspaperm.en,  lest 
they  disclose  data  which  the  enemy  should 
not  be  allowed  to  get. 

There  have  been  sharp  comments  from 
Government  officials  concerning  the  dis- 
patches written  by  correspondents  in  Viet- 
nam who  have  been  merely  exercising  their 
right  to  express  opinions  on  the  diplomatic 
aspects  of  the  war.  There  has  been,  to  be 
sure,  a  lot  of  news  from  various  countries  on 
the  delicate  subject  of  peace  negotiations. 
and  this,  in  some  instances,  the  administra- 
tion would  probably  have  preferred  to  see 
handled  with  more  caution.  But  the  right 
of  the  press  to  discuss  nonmllitary  news  is 
inherent  in  a  system  such  as  has  long  pre- 
vailed in  America  during  war  and  peace. 


lution  Control  Administration,  to  provide 
grants  for  research  and  development,  to  in- 
crease grants  for  construction  of  mtmlcipal 
sewage  treatment  works,  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  standards  of  water  quality 
to  aid  in  preventing,  controlling,  and  abating 
pollution  of  Interstate  waters,  end  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
come  this  afternon  to  the  close  of  a  de- 
bate which  has  certainly  been  a  distinct 
compliment  to  this  House.  This  bill  has 
received  the  unanimous  support  on  both 
sides  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  is  a  piece  of  legislation  which  re- 
flects with  great  credit  upon  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  its  distin- 
guished chairman.  However,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  piece  of  legislation  that  re- 
flects with  great  credit  upon  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
John  Blatnik,  the  father  and  the  fore- 
most exponent  of  clean  water  in  America. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased,  coming 
from  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  add  my  sup- 
port to  these  needed  amendments  to  this 
program  and  to  note  with  pride  the 
splendid  spirit  of  bipartisan  unity  that 
made  the  amendments  to  the  original  S. 
4  bill  possible. 

Mr.    Chairman,    we    have    shown    by 
amendment    and   by   the   remarks   here 
during  the  debate  this  afternoon  that 
there  seems  to  be  agreement  that  the 
Federal  Government  in  its  attack  upon 
water  pollution  must  proceed  coopera- 
tively, with  State  and  local  governments 
and  with  the  vast  American  industry  as 
well  as  in  cooperation  with  every  agency 
throughout  the  land  interested  in  win- 
ning ultimately  the  fight  for  clear  water. 
This   bill   is   void   of   any   accusatory 
tone  and  is,  indeed,  a  constructive,  in- 
telligent   approach   which   has    already 
brought  a  response  from  State  govern- 
ments.   Now  at  the  moment  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  bill  I  am  proud  to  announce 
to  the  House  that  there  is  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region,  about  to  be  reconvened  a 
five-State  regional  conference  of  State 
Governors  to  join  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmient  in  streamlining  America's  pro- 
gram for  clean  water.    I  am  proud  to 
participate  in  this  debate  and  to  support 
this  bill. 
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Wednesday.  April  28,  1965 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (S.  4)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended,  to  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 


Inventors  Sign  Away  Patent  Rights  Before 
They  Invent        . 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  relation  to  H.R.  3918,  a  biU 
which  I  have  introduced  that  would  make 
it  unlawful  for  an  employer  to  requli-e  a 
patent  assignment  from  a  prospective 
employee  as  a  condition  of  employment, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  article  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  of  April  13,  1965.  This  article 
written  by  Mr.  Richard  L.  Vanderveld 
takes  an  objective  look  at  the  situation 
today's  employed  Inventor  finds  himself 
in. 


With  unanimous  consent.  I  am  insert- 
ing the  text  of  the  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Record : 

Inventor    Grumbles    Grow    Over    Signinc 

Away  of  Theik  Rights 

(By  Richard  L.  Vanderveld) 

Scientists  and  engineers  are  beginning  to 
raise  voices  against  gun-to-the-head  renun- 
ciation of  patent  rights. 

Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  Democrat,  of 
Louisiana,  is  pressing  for  greater  Governnient 
control  of  inventions  conceived  under  Gov- 
ernment-funded programs. 

Industry  argues  all  will  lose  if  its  creative 
energies  are  repressed. 

These  are  the^aln  sides  to  a  question— 
who  should  get  the  fruits  of  invention— 
that  is  exciting  warm  debate  in  the  councils 
of  labor.  Industry,  and  Government. 

As  matters  stand,  industry  is  in  the  driver's 
seat. 

Although  patents  are  issued  only  to  indi- 
viduals, it's  reckoned  that  about  two-thirds 
of  all  patents  these  days  wind  up  as  corpo- 
rate property  through  contractual  assign- 
ment of  rights  by  employees. 

Also,  the  Defense  Department,  the  biggest 
bankroller  of  research  programs,  has  followeci 
a  policy  of  letting  private  firms  in  its  hire 
take  title  to  Inventions  and  requiring  only 
a  royalty-free,  nonexclusive  license  for  the 
Government. 

Some  other  Federal  agencies.  Including  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, have  not  been  so  liberal  toward  industry 
on  the  patent  question.  The  result  has  been 
confusion  and  some  agitation  for  a  unifieti 
policy. 

A  number  of  the  country's  leading  legi^: 
minds  in  the  patent  area  gathered  recentlv 
at  Lake  Arrowhead  and  plunged  into  trends 
and  issues  affecting  the  employed  inventor 
Gerald  D.  O'Brien,  head  of  the  NASA  patent 
section,  sounded  the  keynote  of  the  confer- 
ence with  this  observation. 

"The  current  trend  toward  the  acquisition 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  exclusive 
rights  in  inventions  made  under  Govern- 
ment-sponsored research  and  development 
contracts  tends  to  diminish  markedly  the 
traditional  incentives  which  serve  as  stimuli 
to  the  employed  inventor." 

Other  speakers,  expressing  much  the  same 
Idea,  may  have  felt  obliged  to  please  their 
hosts,  but  the  barking  was  too  loud  and  ar- 
ticulate to  be  wholly  devoid  of  bite. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Engineers  and  Scientists  Organiza- 
tions— West  under  the  auspices  of  the  UCLA 
Institute  of  Industrial  Relations.  The  coun- 
cil represents  five  Independent  unions  of 
engineers,  scientists,  and  technicians  in 
southern  California. 

This  group  is  supporting  legislation  which 
would  make  it  illegal  to  have  employees  sign 
agreements  relinquishing  rights  to  Inventions 
as  a  condition  of  employment.  This  is 
viewed  as  an  extreme  position— subject  to 
compromise. 

The  sponsor  of  the  bill,  Representativo 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Califor- 
nia, was  present  at  the  Arrowhead  conference 
He  said  it  stood  little  or  no  chance  unless  its 
beneficiaries  got  behind  it. 

COMPANY    TAKES     RISK 

Industry  insists  contractual  assignment  of 
patent  rights  is  justified.  Its  reasoning  is 
that  when  a  company  hires  a  man  to  do  in- 
ventive tasks  and  gives  him  the  tools  if.s 
taking  all  the  risks  and  the  man  is  onlv 
doing  what  he's  been  paid  to  do  when  be 
Invents  something. 

Any  compensation  beyond  salary  for  an 
invention  in  this  situation  Is  strictly  out  of 
the  goodness  of  industry's  discretionary  ("ex 
gratia"  in  legal  parlance)  heart,  it's  ex- 
plained. 

Industry  also  claims  technical  types  bv 
and  large  don't  aspire  for  wealth  anyway, 
that  they're  more  than  happy  to  be  left  alone 
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with  test  tubes,  centrifuges,  and  wind  tun- 
nels, draw  a  reasonable  salary  and  bask  in 
acclaim  of  their  associates.  And  this  Idea  Is 
not  too  vigorously  contested  by  scientists 
and  engineers  themselves. 

In  a  report  extolling  the  U.S.  patent  sys- 
tem. Du  Pont  phrased  it  this  way. 

"In  Du  Pont,  contributions  are  recognized 
through  salary  increases  and  bonuses.  For 
creations  of  extraordinary  worth,  bonuses 
;.re  very  substantial. 

"The  benefits  to  the  inventor  are  not  to 
be  judged  purely  in  monetary  terms,  though. 
Working  in  suciti  companies  as  Du  Pont,  he 
has  elaborate  equipment  at  his  disposal  and 
U-is  an  opportunity  to  work  full  time  at  the 
business  he  likes  best,  the  business  of  tech- 
nical innovation,  discovery,  and  Invention." 
The  Du  Pont  study  also  suggested  the  little 
man  working  alone  hasn't  much  hope  any 
more.  "Invention  Is  now  very  mvich  an  in- 
stitutional  endeavor,"  it  said. 

The  conferees  at  Lake  Arrowhead  went 
mto  the  change  from  an  individualistic  to 
a  collective  research  environment,  the  impli- 
cations of  the  ever-increasing  complexity  of 
modern  science. 

They  discussed  the  difficulties  of  appor- 
tioning credit  to  various  members  of  a  re- 
search team  for  purposes  of  reimbursement. 

DISTRUST    FEARED 

They  also  acknowledged  fear  In  some  quar- 
ters that  money  could  bring  avarice  into  the 
laboratory,  sow  distrust  among  colleagues, 
and  undermine  cooperative  effort. 

But  John  C.  Stedman,  University  of  Wis- 
consin law  professor  and  one  of  the  country's 
foremost  patent  authorities,  told  the  Arrow- 
head conferees  much  could  be  done  to 
broaden  award  and  Incentive  programs. 

Referring  to  the  billions  of  dollars  being 
spent  by  the  Government  on  research,  Sted- 
man said: 

"There  is  some  speculation  that  the  pub- 
lic is  not  getting  Its  money's  worth.  There 
are  fewer  inventions  and  patents  In  propor- 
tion to  the  people  engaged  in  research  and 
the  money  spent  on  it. 

"There  is  concern  that  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians are  not  putting  out  their  best  effort 
and  are  not  being  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Some  feel  they  are  too  far  removed 
from  the  incentives  in  terms  of  patents,  prof- 
its, and  prestige." 


Indianola,  Iowa,  Tribune  Comments  on 
the  First  100  Days  of  the  New 
Congress 
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Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  has  been  criticized  in  recent 
years  for  delay  and  inaction  on  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation.  But  that  criti- 
cism, however  justified,  has  not  been 
heard  in  the  last  few  months. 

Because  of  the  constructive  legisla- 
tive record  made  during  the  first  100 
days  of  this  session,  the  Congress  has 
gained  a  reputation  for  action.  This  has 
not  gone  unnoticed  by  the  press  or  the 
public. 

As  an  example  of  the  editorial  com- 
ments on  the  record  of  the  Congress  thus 
far,  I  commend  to  my  fellow  Members  an 
article  by  Mr.  Earl  Godwin  from  the 
April  19.  1965.  issue  of  the  Indianola 
Tribune  of  Indianola,  Iowa. 


The  editorial  accurately  reflects,  I 
think,  the  new  spirit  behind  the  legis- 
lative work  in  the  Congress. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
hereby  include  the  editorial: 
Changikg  Attitudes 
(By  Earl  Godwin) 
After  the  election  of  John  F.  Kennedy  as 
President    of     these    United     States,     news 
analyists  speculated  that  his  first  100  days 
in  oflioe  could  be  expected  to  resemble  the 
same   period    under   Franklin   D.   Roosevelt. 
Roosevelt's  first  100  days  in  office  saw  Con- 
gress  produce   more   major   legislation   than 
any  other  similar  period.     The  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration was  not  without  some  very  pro- 
ductive and   far-reaching  legislation,  but  it 
fell  short  of  the  high  goals  expected  by  some 
observers,  and  the  first  100  days  did  not  live 
up  to  advance  predictions. 

Although  Lyndon  Johnson  has  been  in  of- 
fice much  longer  than  100  days,  he  has  ju.st 
about  finished  that  much  time  since  taking 
the  oath  of  office   as  an  elected   President. 
The   Congress   that  was  elected,   along  with 
Mr.  Johnson,  last  November,  Is  just  over  100 
days  old.    Without  the  commotion  and  fan- 
fare that  usually  goes  with  major  happen- 
ings, this  Congress  is  producing  some  of  the 
most    sweeping    social    legislation    to    move 
through    Washington    this    century.     Other 
Congresses  have  passed  one.  or  perhaps  two. 
such  major  bills  in  their  2  years  of  existence, 
but  this  session  promises  to  go  much  further. 
Already  passed  is  a  bill  that  extends,  for  the 
first  time,  substantial  Federal  aid  to  local 
elementary  and  high  schools.     This  marks  a 
major  breakthrough  In  an  area  that  has  long 
been  unapproachable  on  the  Federal  level. 
Action  Is  pending  now  on  major  changes 
In    the   Nation's   voting   laws,    and   will    un- 
doubtedly be  completed  In  the  near  future. 
This  Is  a  measure  that  will  have  drastic  and 
long-range  effects  upon  the  political  makeup 
of  a  large  portion  of  our  country.    As  recently 
as  4  years  ago.   it   would  have  been   insane 
to  predict  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  as  is 
about  to  emerge  from  Congress,  even  though 
It  Is  100  years  overdue.     Today,  it  is  moving 
through  Congress  as  though  it  is  the  normal 
course  of  events.    Times  do  change. 

The  same  could  be  said  about  other  items, 
most  notably  the  so-called  medicare  measure. 
The  question  has  shifted  from  whether  or  not 
such  a  bill  shall  pass,  to  what  coverage  shall 
be  afforded  by  the  legislation.  Legislation 
that  was  Impossible  only  4  years  ago  Is  now 
accepted  as  a  reality.  Large  attacks  on  pov- 
erty have  been  launched,  with  other  pro- 
grams In  the  mill.  A  realistic  Presidential 
Succession  Act  even  seems  within  the  realm 
of  possibility  this  year. 

The  list  could  be  expanded  quite  a  bit  from 
these  mentioned.  In  some  respects.  It  Is  hard 
to  comprehend  the  overall  effects  of  the  leg- 
islation that  Is  being  written.  Our  country 
seems  to  go  lor  years  at  a  time  with  little  or 
no  major  change,  and  then  suddenly  leap 
convulsively  forward.  Just  now,  we  seem  to 
be  In  the  middle  of  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
clianges  ever. 
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Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  for  the  past  8 
years  I  have  continually  fought  for  better 


postal  service  in  the  United  States.  To 
this  end  I  have  stressed  the  Post  Office 
Department  must  have  enough  person- 
nel to  properly  handle  the  mail  and  ade- 
quate appropriations  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  type  of  postal  service  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

In  this  regard,  rnider  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial,  entitled  "A  Better 
Postal  Service,  a  Better  America."  pub- 
lished m  the  Postal  Record  of  April  1965. 
This  editorial  was  written  by  the  very 
distinguished  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  Jerome  J. 
Keating.     He  is  a  veteran  of  our  postal 
serv-lce  and  knows  whereof  he  speaks: 
A  Better  Postal  Service,  a  Better  America 
(By  Jerome  J.  Keating) 
We  are  in  hearty   accord   ^*ith  President 
Johnson's  objective  to  build  a  Great  Society 
to  make  life  a  little  better  for  the  people  In 
America  who  are  having  difficulties  eking  out 
a  proper   economic   existence.     In   this  area 
economists,  social  workers,  and  labor  leaders 
have  always  been  gravely  concerned  about 
the  effect  that  mechanical  and  scientific  ad- 
vances have  upon  jobs  for  our  working  peo- 
ple. 

In  the  early  years  factory  workers  fought 
against  mechanical  Innovations.  Mechani- 
zation, automation,  and  now  cybernation  are 
expected  to  reduce  the  number  of  jobs  that 
are  available  for  the  person  wishing  to  earn 
a  living.  All  of  these  Innovations,  however, 
have  meant  Increased  production,  better 
standards  of  living,  and  the  creation  of  new 
jobs  In  other  areas.  The  number  of  new  jobs 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  lost  jobs  and 
population  increases. 

Stuart  Chase,  writing  prior  to  and  during 
the  depression  of  the  1930s,  analyzed  what 
was  liappenlng  In  the  United  States  of 
America  and  what  would  be  necessary  to 
cushion  the  shock  of  unemployment.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  new  methods  would 
mean  a  tremendous  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  available  for  the  working  people 
In  America,  and  predicted  that  more  and 
more  people  would  leave  productive  enter- 
prises-and  enter  into  the  service  enterpriser. 
He  predicted  that  there  would  be  expanded 
services  In  this  Nation  of  ours  as  a  result  of 
our  increased  productivity.  In  some  areas 
this  prediction  has  been  entirely  accurate. 
Many  new  Industries  that  specialize  In  per- 
sonal services  have  been  developed. 

However,  the  reverse  has  happened  in  the 
postal  ser\ice.  Service  has  not  oeen  ex- 
tended— ^service  has  been  reduced.  It  Is  very 
difficult  for  people  who  work  in  the  postal 
service  to  understand  a  government  moving 
In  two  separate  directions — on  the  one  hand. 
It  Is  creating  programs  which  have  as  their 
basic  purpose  establishing  new  jobs  and  put- 
ting people  to  work;  on  the  other  hand,  put- 
ting a  ceiling  on  the  number  of  people  that 
can  be  employed  In  an  essential  industry  like 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

Five  percent  of  the  total  working  force  in 
America  was  unemployed  in  the  month  of 
February  1965;  900,000  of  these  unemployed 
people  had  been  jobless  for  15  weeks  or 
more;  and  half  of  the  total  had  been  idle 
for  26  weeks.  In  addition  to  the  totally 
unemployed,  there  are  2  million  workers  in 
America  who  work  less  than  35  hours  a 
week — not  because  of  the  establishment  of 
a   shorter   workweek,   but   due   to    the    fact 


that  people  are  employed  on  a  part-time 
basis. 

At  the  same  time,  personal  consumption 
expenditures  in  1964  rose  by  6.5  percent  to 
a  total  of  $399.3  billion.  This  Is  evidence 
that  there  is  substantial  prosperity  In  many 
elements  of  our  economy;  It  is  ironic  indeed 
that  so  many  American  people  cannot  find 
employment. 

The  Government  Is  spending  a  substantial 
amoxmt    of    money    retraining    people    and 
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creating  jobs  to  put  them  to  work.  Actually, 
the  Government  could  take  caxe  of  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  this  unemployment  by  hiring 
people  who  are  needed  in  the  postal  service, 
and  this  at  a  savings  to  the  Federal  budget. 
In  the  postal  service,  we  have  had  the 
Whltten  rider  which  has  placed  a  celling 
upon  the  nimiber  of  people  that  we  need  to 
properly  handle  the  mail;  we  have  had  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  ceiling;  we  have  had 
the  ceiling  Imposed  by  inadequate  requests 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  money  to  give  the  American 
people  the  postal  service  they  should  have. 
All  of  these  ceilings  have  made  for  poorer 
service  and  have  added  to  the  total  of  unem- 
ployed in  this  country. 

It  seems  to  be  entirely  consistent  that  the 
Oovernment  should  reverse  the  policy  of  arti- 
ficial ceilings  and  hire  the  approximately 
50.000  people  who  are  necessary  to  provide 
good  postal  service.  The  needs  of  the  Nation 
would  indicate  more  jobs  and  the  Federal 
Government  has  recognized  this  by  creating 
programs  to  employ  more  people.  Would  it 
not  be  more  consistent  with  good  procedure 
to  hire  the  necessary  people  for  the  work  that 
should  be  done,  remembering  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  necessary  to  our  econ- 
omy? The  volume  of  sales  and  the  volume 
of  business  is  dependent  upon  good  mail 
service.  The  Postmaster  General  recognized 
the  importance  and  responsibility  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  a  speech  delivered  to  tlie 
United  Rubber  Workers  Legislative  Institute 
on  March  17,  1965.  In  discussing  the  need 
for  observation  galleries,  he  stated: 

•Each  year,  we  carry  through  the  mails 
literally  trillions  of  dollars  worth  of  money, 
negotiable  checks  and  goods;  post  office 
money  orders,  stocks,  dividends,  utility  bill 
payments,  social  security  and  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration checks,  bank  deposits,  and  char- 
itable contributions.  I  have  a  sacred  trtost 
to  see  that  this  material  is  delivered  safely 
and  to  protect  the  sanctity  of  the  seal." 

We  do  not  share  the  Postmaster  General's 
opinion  on  the  need  for  observation  galleries 
in  |>ost  offices,  but  we  do  feel  that  he  has  a 
sacred  trust  to  see  that  the  mail  is  delivered 
safely  and  to  prot^t  the  sanctity  of  the  seal. 
We  also  believe  that  he  has  a  further  trust 
to  see  that  the  mail  is  delivered  promptly 
with  the  greatest  dispatch  possible,  and  that 
the  best  of  service  should  be  maintained 
through  the  maintenance  of  adequate  col- 
lection service  and  delivery  service  of  both 
letters  and  parcel  post. 
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Mr.  HOLinELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
attention  was  dra^^Ti  to  an  arresting  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  Paris  in  Le 
Figaro,  on  March  25,  1965.  captioned, 
"Must  Reason  Pei-ish?"  written  by  Mr. 
A.  N.  Spanel,  the  founder  and  chair- 
man of  International  Latex  Corp. 

This  is  at  once  an  appeal  to  reason 
and  a  brilliant  defense  of  the  traditional 
bonds  that  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  Prance;  historic  bonds  in 
freedom's  cause  sealed  with  the  precious 
blood  and  lives  of  the  best  manhood  of 
both  our  nations. 

Mr.  Spanel  convincingly  elucidates 
that  a  genuine  Western  unity  must  be 


rooted  in  aggregate  strengths  and  shared 
purposes;  and  that  the  long-advertised 
Communist  plan  for  world  dominion  can 
never  be  realized  by  them  "without  the 
unwitting  collaboration  of  the  free 
world  itself — a  collaboi-ation  which  un- 
happily is  now  measurable  by  the  very 
dimension  of  the  divisiveness  that  exists 
between  France  and  the  United  States. 

I  am  persuaded  that  hepds  of  states 
in  this  world  will  long  remember  the  es- 
sence of  this  paragraph  in  his  article: 

A  great  French  diplomat  and  historian, 
Andre  Francois-Poncet,  wrote  recently,  in 
Le  Figaro  of  March  11:  -No  one  will  be'able 
to  convince  us  that  it  is  a  good  bargain  for 
France  to  exchange  American  friendship  for 
Soviet  or  Chinese  friendship." 

Here  is  a  timely  and  important  pres- 
entation for  the  American  and  French 
people.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  follow- 
ing conclusion  was  read  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  June  12,  1961: 

It  is  a  certainty  that  no  private  citizen  in 
American  history  has  given  so  much  of  him- 
self and  of  his  company  in  thought,  effort, 
and  treasure,  in  order  to  establish  stronger 
bonds  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  France,  as  Mr.  Spaoel  h^s  sinf'e 
1939. 

Freemen  everywhere  will  join  in 
prayer  that  Mr.  Spanel 's  plea  for  West- 
ern unity  will  be  given  top  priority,  now. 

I,   therefore,   under  unanimous  con- 
sent, include  this  article  by  Mr.  Spanel 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Must  Reason  Perish:? 
(By  A.  N.  Spanel) 

We  live  in  an  era  of  crowding  change.  The 
tempo  of  history  has  never  been  more  rapid, 
the  shifting  patterns  formed  by  the  kaleido- 
scope of  events  have  never  been  more  star- 
tling. Yet  there  are  values  that  do  not 
change — values  which  provide  the  points  of 
reference,  stars  to  help  chart  the  course,  for 
those  in  any  country  called  upon  to  steer  the 
ship  of  state. 

Most  important  among  these  fixed  points 
in  OUT  Western  civUization,  the  North  Star 
for  our  guidance,  has  been  him:xan  freedom. 
This  is  the  central  value  for  which  the  best 
blood  in  America,  France,  England,  and 
other  leading  nations  has  soaketl  the  earth, 
generation  after  generation,  in  Burope,  Asia, 
and  the  Americas. 

Let  no  one  scoff  at  this  as  a  mere  truism. 
All  the  great  principles  we  live  by  are  tru- 
isms, haloed  by  centuries  of  thought,  experi- 
ence, and  sacrifice.  If  we  forget  them  or  be- 
little them,  we  risk  not  only  our  lives  but 
our  souls. 

Under  all  the  political  noise  of  our  time, 
the  defense  of  freedom  wherever  it  may  be 
menaced  is  still  the  paramount  objective. 
People  born  into  our  civilization  and  nur- 
tured on  its  greatness  know  this  instinc- 
tively. And  never  has  this  kno»,-ledge  been 
more  vital  than  In  our  own  generation,  con- 
fronting the  life-and-death  challenge  of 
world  communism. 

This  is  the  writer's  fundamental  premise. 
We  believe  that  a  flourishing  freedom,  rooted 
in  both  faith  and  strength,  is  Indispensable 
if  we  would  safeguard  all  the  values  we 
cherish.  We  believe,  moreover,  that  its  pres- 
ervation cannot  and  must  not  be  the  dedi- 
cated task  of  any  one  nation — not  even  If  it 
Is  history's  most  powerful  nation  militarily 
and  industrially. 

To  be  specific,  we  believe  that  Without  the 
full  participation  of  France  in  this  task, 
Prance  with  all  she  symbolizes  In  thought, 
ciUture  and  human  spirit,  the  decline  of  the 
West  would  be  inevitable. 


CRUCIAL    CHOICE 

We  must  ask  ourselves:  What  are  free  men 
to  believe  and  live  by?  Shall  It  be  the  pro- 
nouncement that  "We  have  no  perpetua; 
allies  and  we  have  no  perpetual  enemies,  our 
Interests  are  perpetual"?  Unfortunately 
this  century-old  piece  of  cynicism  is  cur- 
rently caricatured  in  a  Western  "alliance" 
in  a  sad  state  of  divisiveness,  shadowed  bv 
hostility  and  mutual  suspicions  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Or  shall  it  be  a  genuine  Western  unity, 
resting  on  shared  strengths  and  purposes  in 
freedom's  cause?  A  unity  that,  when  neces- 
sary, compasses  even  the  sacrifice  of  immedi- 
ate self-interest  for  the  long-term  sel:- 
interest  of  our  common  destiny? 

In  this  context  and  for  more  than  25  years 
we  have  tried  to  Interpret  France  and  tlie 
French  people  to  the  United  States— and  the 
American  people  to  France.  In  this  Ions; 
endeavor  we  have  spared  neither  ourselves 
nor  our  stibstance  in  order  that  the  endur- 
ing values  for  both  nations  might  be  macif 
more  visible  through  the  fogs  of  irritations 
and  misimderstandings. 

Why  have  we  done  this?  Because  of  a  deep 
sense  of  the  decisive  importance  of  Franco'- 
American  friendship  and  solidarity  for  the 
fate  not  alone  of  our  two  peoples  but  of  the 
whole  world  of  freedom.  What  is  at  stak: 
is  not  merely  an  "alliance"  in  the  formal, 
legalistic  seiise  but  a  traditional  community 
whose  common  appreciation  of  freedom  has 
been  sharpened  and  shaped  by  united  strug- 
gle against  looming  dangers. 

NOISY  DIPLOMACY  DAMAGING 

More  than  ever,  we  are  rooted  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  basic  values  of  freedom  anci 
human  dignity,  for  which  Frenchmen  anu 
Americans  have  paid  so  much  in  blood  and 
treasure,  must  not  be  allowed  to  perish.  A 
few  months  ago,  as  the  dictates  of  Western 
unity  were  being  more  perilously  obscured 
we  wrote  in  these  columns: 

"It  is  as  though  we  were  living  In  som 
other  age  and  not  In  the  present  nuclear  one 
where  unity  spells  life— and  disunity,  death: 
where  aggregate  free  world  strength  may 
save  this  world,  and  weakness  bom  of  dis- 
unity, bring  on  its  destruction. 

"What  are  the  answers  to  some  of  the  is- 
sues that  are  making  a  mockery  of  the  West- 
ern alliance?  They  are  certainly  not  to  be 
found  in  the  angry  propaganda  blasts  to 
which  people  are  subjected  here  and  in  En- 
rope.  Nor  can  differences  between  allies  be 
resolved  in  atmospheres  of  noisy  diplomacy 
designed  to  'marshal'  public  opinion." 

These  words  were  written,  as  we  said  then, 
because  "free-world  nations  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  were  supporting  their  own  in- 
terests and  views  with  a  stubbornness  that 
defies  reason  and  consequence."  We  repeat 
them  because  that  suicidal  trend  has  be- 
come, if  anything,  more  emphatic  and 
irrational. 

The  tragic  irony  of  it  Is  that,  despite  sur- 
face changes  and  tactical  moves  to  confuse 
us  and  to  disarm  us  psychologically,  the 
Communist  commitment  to  the  liquldatioTi 
of  freedom  has  remained  Inflexible.  Tlie 
Conununist  world  remains  faithful  to  it.s 
Mein  Kampf  for  global  dominion.  It  Is  today 
what  It  was  from  the  beginning:  a  clear 
blueprint  for  the  attainment  of  one  Com- 
munist world. 

And  the  Communists  know — what  too 
many  of  us  seem  intent  on  forgetting — that 
their  plan  can  never  be  realized  without 
the  unwitting  collaboration  of  the  free  world 
Itself.  Their  strategy  remains  what  It  has 
always  been:  to  subvert,  divide  and  rule. 

THE  VALUES  WE  KILL 

In  the  face  of  this  ever-present  threat, 
this  great  historic  challenge  to  freedom,  how 
utterly  trivial  are  the  bickerings,  the  com- 
mercial compeUtlon,  the  seeking  for  spheres 
of  Influence  which  more  and  more  seriously 
are  splintering  our  world. 
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A  great  French  diplomat  and  historian, 
Andre  Prangois-Poncet,  wrote  recently,  in 
Le  Figaro  of  March  11:  "No  one  will  be  able 
to  convince  tis  that  it  is  a  good  bargain  for 
France  to  exchange  American  friendship  for 
soviet  or   Chinese  friendship." 

By  the  same  token,  no  one  will  convince 
.Americans  that  anything  which  imdermines 
what  M.  FranQols-Poncet  called  "the  sacred 
tradition  of  the  age-old  bonds  between 
France  and  the  United  States"  can  be  less 
liian  a  disaster  for  both  countries. 

We  stand  at  a  crossroads  of  history  where 
we  dare  not,  If  we  still  cherish  human  free- 
dom as  our  principal  value,  allow  consider- 
ations of  short-term  profits  and  prides  to 
t.ike  precedence  over  the  age-old  imperatives 
of  our  common  cause. 

Every  American  schoolboy  knows  a  wise 
statement  made  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  an 
unflinching  friend  of  France,  as  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  gathered  In  Philadelphia  to  sign 
tiie  immortal  Declaration  of  Freedom.  "We 
must  all  hang  together,"  he  said,  'or  assured- 
ly we  shall  all  hang  separately."  That 
warning  is  as  relevant  for  the  free  world 
peoples  today  as  It  was  for  the  13  American 
colonies  In  1776.  Our  freedom  Is  Indivisible, 
and  only  the  shortsighted  or  the  frivolous 
would  knowingly  take  part  In  its  division. 

What  Americans  call  "isolationism"  has 
become  an  anachronism  in  the  shrunken,  in- 
terdependent world  of  our  times.  Let  us  be 
clear  on  the  fact  that  it  is  no  less  anachron- 
istic for  France  than  for  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  recent  symposium 
held  on  April  8,  1965,  celebrating  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  patent  sys- 
tem, some  of  the  most  pertinent  remarks 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  employed 
inventor  and  his  legal  relations  with  his 
employer  were  made  by  Dr.  Fredrik 
Neumeyer. 

Dr.  Neumeyer,  who  is  a  citizen  of  Swe- 
den, is  one  of  the  leading  patent  scholars 
ill  Europe,  and  has  been  making  a  special 
."^tudy  of  the  employee -inventor's  status 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Formerly  the  head  of  the  patent  de- 
partment of  the  Swedish  State  Telephone 
k  Telegraph  Administration,  he  has  writ- 
ten  on  the  subject  in  various  European 
and  international  periodicals,  and  lec- 
tured on  it  in  several  European  countries. 
In  1962  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  of  the  Sen- 
rae  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  pub- 
lished a  study  prepared  by  Dr.  Neumeyer 
in  the  form  of  a  committee  print  entitled 
•  The  Law  of  Employed  Inventors  in 
Europe." 

In  view  ot  this  extensive  background, 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
Dr.  Neumeyer's  remarks  at  the  sympo- 
.sium  related  to  the  employed  inventor  to 
be  most  illuminating.  Dr.  Neumeyer  is 
currently  spending  1  year  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  Princeton  University, 
as  a  visiting  fellow.    He  is  now  working 


on  a  study  concerning  the  legal  and  prac- 
tical situation  of  employed  inventors  in 
the  United  States. 

The  text  of  his  speech  on  April  8  is  as 
follows : 

I  was  asked  to  say  some  words  about  the 
view  from  abroad  regarding  the  employee- 
inventor.  I  have  to  start  out  with  some 
very  short  remarks  as  to  the  general  situa- 
tion in  this  country  which  always  will  have 
an  impact  on  all  of  us  in  the  Western  World. 
Every  reader  of  a  newspaper  in  this  coun- 
try knows  what  gigantic  amounts  of  money 
are  now  spent  by  Government,  industry,  and 
universities,  to  keep  scientific  research  going. 
We  hardly  react  when  we  read  that  the  Presi- 
dent estimates  Federal  expenditures  for  the 
coming  year  at  more  than  $15  billion  (of 
which  $6.9  billion  will  be  spent  on  space 
projects) .  Industry-financed  research  and 
development  was  already  in  1961,  up  to  $4.6 
billion  (with  more  than  $870  million  spent 
in  chemical  and  electrical  industry  each) . 

If  we  have  a  look  upon  who  is  going  to 
carry  out  this  work  and  to  create  adl  these 
new  weapons,  machines,  vehicles,  products, 
and  systems  for  new  power,  more  speed,  bet- 
ter food  or  medicines,  we  see  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  (in  1962)  employed  totally 
more  than  144,000  scientific  and  technical 
personnel,  of  which  more  than  50.000  were 
so-called  R.  &  D.  personnel.  Private  indus- 
try occupied  at  the  same  time  totally  more 
than  860.000  scientists  and  engineers,  of 
which  more  than  303,000  were  R.  &  D.  sci- 
entists and  engineers. 

When  we  learn  that  by  far  the  largest  share 
of  research  performance  in  industrial  firms 
is  devoted  to  projects  "advancing  new  sci- 
entific knowledge  with  specific  commercial 
objectives"  and  to  the  translation  of  re- 
search findings  into  actual  products  and 
processes,  we  understand  readily  that  there 
must  be  a  steady  stream  of  engineering  in- 
novation, often  in  the  form  of  inventions 
which  can  be  protected  by  patents. 

Now.  it  is  just  as  obvious  that  the   vast 
majority    of    all    these    creative    persons    are 
employees  of  some  kind.     They  work  either 
for  a  Government  agency,  for  an  industrial 
corporation,  or  for  a  university  as  employer. 
The  mutual  relations  between  the  employer 
and  the  inventing  employees  are  not  regu- 
lated by  Federal  statutory  law  in  this  coun- 
try (except  for  certain  specific  rules  regard- 
ing Government  employees)  and  there  exists 
an  almost  unlimited  freedom  of  contract  in 
the   field    (limited  only  by   the  Statute  of 
Frauds  or  eventually  by  the  antitrust  laws). 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  research  ac- 
tivities in  which  inventions  can  be  created 
do  not  have  the  same  size  in  Europe  as  they 
have  in  the  United  States.  European  coun- 
tries have  laid  down  considerable  efforts  to 
regulate    the    legal    relations    between    em- 
ployers   and    employees   making    inventions. 
These   efforts   go   in   certain   countries    back 
to  times  before  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
the  basic  problems  have  been  observed  since 
the   early   days    of    Industrialization.     More 
than    a   dozen    countries   had    promulgated 
legal  provisions  regarding  rights  and  obliga- 
tions  of  employed   inventors.      I   would  say 
that    we    have    five    different    main    systems 
which  have  been  used  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems in  Europe. 

I 


tivity  in  planned  industrial  production  were 
issued  in  Yugoslavia  in  1948,  in  Bulgaria. 
Rumania,  and  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public in  1951.  in  Poland  In  1951-52,  In 
Hungary  in  1953,  and  in  Czechoslovakia  In 
1957. 

II 


The  first  and  historically  the  earliest  sys- 
tem was  the  Insertion  of  provisions  concern- 
ing employee  inventors  Into  patent  law.  This 
solution  was  adopted  by  Atistria.  Finland,  the 
Netherlands,  Italy,  Canada,  and  Japan  (in 
chronological  order) .  A  similar  form  of  reg- 
ulation was  adopted  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Eastern  European  countries 
through  the  enactment  of  laws  regulating 
Inventive  activities  based,  of  course,  on  the 
socialist  economic  system.  Laws  following 
the  general  principles  of  the  Soviet  concept 
of  labor  and  of  the  place  of  inventive  ac- 


The  second  type  of  system  was  that 
adopted  in  Switzerland,  where  provisions 
concerning  employee  Inventors  were  in- 
serted into  the  law  concerning  contracts  and 
the  employer -employee  relationship,  the  sor 
called  law  of  obligations, 
ra 
The  third  method  consists  In  pajssing  a 
special  law  devoted  exclusively  to  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  employee  inventors  and 
their  employers,  and  the  legal  problems  aris- 
ing from  these  relations. 

The  first  modern  law  of  this  type  was  is- 
sued by  Sweden  In  1949,  followed  by  Den- 
mark In   1955  and  the  Federal  Republic  ot 
Germany  In  1957.    In  the  course  of  the  uni- 
fication of  law  which  is  being  carried  out  In 
the  Nordic  countries  special  enactments  re- 
garding employee  Inventors,  based  on  the 
Swedish  and  Danish  models,  are  being  pre- 
pared in  Finland  and  Norway, 
rv 
The    fourth   type   of   legal    solution   relies 
mainly  on  precedents  established  by  courts 
and  by  official  boards  specially  Instituted  to 
give  guidance  in  the  matter.    This  method, 
which  Is  exemplified  by  the  United  Kingdom 
and   the  United   States,   must    naturally   be 
based  on  individual  cases  of  legal  conflict, 
either  between  two  private  parties  or  between 
a  private  party  and  the  Government.    Hence 
It  cannot  cover  the  whole  field  consistently 
and  comprehensively,  since  the  rules  origi- 
nating from  these  decisions  depend  neces- 
sarily  on   a   number   of    accidental   circum- 
stances.   From  a  detailed  study  of  common 
law    and    judge-made    law    it    is,    however, 
possible   to   distinguish   certain   basic   prin- 
ciples applicable  to  employee  inventors,  in 
the   United    States,    akin    to   the   principles 
operating  in  other  countries. 
v 
Finally  there  are  some  coxuitries  where  the 
relations   between   employee   inventors   and 
their  employers  are  regulated  by  collective 
agreement,  in  some  cases  alongside  one  or 
other  of  the  four  methods  outlined  above, 
but  more  typically  In  countries  where  there 
Is  at  present  no  specific  legislation   on  the 
subject   (e.g.,  in  France).     Collective  agree- 
ments are,  as  a  rule,  concluded  only  for  a 
limited  period  and  may  vary  from  one  in- 
dustry to  another. 

The  oldest  regulation  by  patent  law  (Of 
tlie  classical  type)  was  In  Austria.  The 
Austrian  Patents  Act  of  June  11.  1897,  con- 
tained the  following  provision: 

"Workmen,  salaried  employees  and  civil 
servants  are  considered  to  be  the  authors 
of  inventions  made  by  them  In  service  unless 
otherwise  stipulated  by  agreement  or  by 
service  rules.  Any  provision  in  contracts  or 
service  rules  by  which  a  person  employed 
by  an  enterprise,  or  a  civil  servant,  is  de- 
prived of  the  reasonable  benefit  of  an  inven- 
tion made. by  him  In  service  is  without  legal 
effect." 

The  Swiss  legislator  has  brought  the  prob- 
lems of  Inventions  made  in  the  course  of 
emplovment  under  the  law  of  contracts, 
which'  in  turn  is  part  of  the  Swiss  federal 
commercial  law.  In  1911  the  first  Federal 
Law  of  Obligations,  which  had  been  promul- 
gated In  1881.  was  basically  revised  and  reis- 
sued as  Book  V  of  the  Swiss  Civil  Code.  In 
title  X  of  this  book  we  find  a  section  343 
regulating  Inventions  made  by  employed  per- 
sons.    This  section  provides  as  follows: 

"Inventions  made  by  an  employee  in  the 
course  of  his  work  belong  to  the  employer 
if  inventive  activity  is  comprised  in  the 
service  duties  of  the  employee  or,  where  this 
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is  not  the  case,  if  the  employer  has  expressly 
retained  a  right  to  them. 

"In  the  later  case  the  employee  is  entitled 
to  reasonable  special  compensation  if  the 
invention  is  of  considerable  economic  value. 

•When  assessing  this  compensation  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  assistance  given  by  the 
employer  and  to  the  use  made  of  his  prop- 
erty." 

This  single  provision  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  very  extensive  law  leaves  a  number 
o:  problems  untouched;  some  of  these  may 
be  bolved  by  the  general  law.  which  in  Switz- 
erland may  mean  the  individual  laws  of  22 
diflferent  cantons. 

No  statute  concerning  employees*  inven- 
tions exists  In  the  United  Kingdom.  Since, 
however.  Great  Britain  was  among  the  first 
European  countries  to  establish  the  modern 
factory  system  in  which  the  question  of 
employees'  inventions  arises  and  to  enact 
a  law  for  the  protection  of  inventions,  the 
earliest  judicial  decisions  regarding  the 
origin,  ownership,  and  use  of  inventions  pro- 
duced by  employee  inventors  and  their  com- 
pensation date  from  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century.  Disputes  had  to  be  brought 
before  the  courts  for  decision  according  to 
common  law  and  the  principles  of  equity. 
Many  of  the  early  questions  in  this  field  were 
answered  according  to  the  rules  governing 
relations  between  "master  and  servant"  and 
conditions  of  labor  contracts  (express  or  im- 
plied) as  deduced  from  the  Judicial  decisions 
of  many  centuries'  standing. 

An  early  British  court  problem  (1825.  1834) 
concerned,  for  instance,  the  authorship  of  an 
invention  where  it  had  to  be  decided  whether 
or  not  the  servant  was  merely  carrying  out 
the  instructions  of  his  master,  being  no 
more  than  a  tool  for  putting  his  master's 
idea  into  the  tangible  form  which  is  the 
.subject  of  a  patent.  Another  basic  ques- 
tion analyzed  and  decided  by  the  cotu-ts  was: 
Who  is  a  servant?  A  skilled  chemist,  al- 
though his  employment  involved  manual  la- 
bor, was  held  not  to  be  a  servant.  A  con- 
tractor, being  a  person  who  has  entered  into 
a  contract  to  execute  certain  specific  work, 
is  subject  to  the  orders  of  his  employer  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  terms  of  his  contract 
so  provide.  He  is  not  under  the  control  of 
his  employer. 

vyithin  this  short  program  I  can  only  add 
that  practically  any  existing  European  law 
or  court  in  this  field,  as  a  rule,  considers 
seven  qtiestions  as  basic  ones: 

1.  To  which  group  of  employed  individuals 
(What  category)  does  an  employee  belong? 

2.  What  type  of  intellectual  work  has 
been  produced  by  employees? 

3.  Has  title  or  part  of  the  title  to  inven- 
tions   been    acquired    by    the    employer? 

4.  Which  principles  of  compensation  for 
such  inventions  have  been  used? 

5.  Which  category  of  employee-inventions 
does  apply? 

6.  Is  it  stipulated  how  controversies  and 
differences  of  opinion  in  this  field  are  to  be 
settled? 

7.  What  rules  apply  to  inventions  made 
by  employed  i.iventors  after  their  employ- 
ment has  finished? 

With  these  remarks  I  may  just  have  opened 
the  view  through  a  small  window,  a  view 
known  more  or  less  to  experts  in  American 
corporations  and  Government  agencies  with 
wide  international  connections  and  interests. 
There  is  more  to  study  and  think  about  for 
people  interested  in  an  increased  output  of 
employee  inventions  and  better  labor  rela- 
tions everywhere. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFOHNI.'l 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  29.  1965 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  S;3ea!:er.  mo.st 
military  experts  agree  that  with  the  cur- 
rent international  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  that  a  nuclear  war  could  now  only 
start  by  mistake  or  miscalculation. 
There  perhaps  is  another  way.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  commits  itself  indelibly  to 
the  North  Vietnamese;  and  if  North 
Vietnam  is  committed  to  the  Vietcong; 
and  if  the  United  States  remains  com- 
mitted to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam, 
it  could  happen  that  a  second  nuclear 
war  could  be  precipitated,  not  by  the 
great  powers,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviets,  but  by  minor  political  segments 
in  southeast  Asia  who  are  too  inculcated 
with  the  stubborn  mandarin  personalitv 
to  envision  the  results  of  this  action  ex- 
tending beyond  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

My  hometown  paper,  the  Vallejo 
Times  Herald,  recently  editoi'ialized  on 
this  matter  as  follows,  and  pointed  up  the 
need  for  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  on  their  own  terms 
forthwith. 

President  Makes  Sense 
President  Johnson's  speech  to  the  world 
this  week  on  the  Vietnam  situation  reflects 
good  sense.  In  effect,  the  Chief  E.^ecutive 
was  summing  up  what  he  considers  the  goals 
of  the  United  States  and  the  free  world  in 
that  section  of  the  globe.  Ha  also  recog- 
nized the  inescapable  fact  that  the  free  world 
is  destined  to  coexist  with  the  Communist 
world  or   neither  will  exist. 

The  far-reaching  suggestion  ty  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  Soviet  Union  join  with  the 
United  States  in  helping  to  develop  this 
backward  region  of  southeast  Asia  is  a  bold 
step.  From  a  coexistence  viewpoint,  he  is 
asking  the  other  major  power  In  the  world 
to  assist  in  Insturing  the  freedom  and  devel- 
opment of  southeast  Asia  and  at  the  same 
time  he  has  widened  the  breach  between  the 
Russians  and  the  Chinese.  His  failure  to 
specifically  include  Red  China  in  his  pro- 
posals indicates  that  he  believes  the  Chinese 
are  not  yet  ready  to  sit  down  and  talk  as 
a  mature,  sensible  nation.  These  Chinese 
activity  in  Korea,  their  vilification  of  the 
United  States  and  their  growing  criticism 
of  the  Soviet  Union  makes  them  a  suspect 
participant  in  any  peace  talks. 

President  Johnson  demonstrated  the  de- 
termination of  the  United  State*  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  the  CommuniEts  if  peace 
talks  could  not  bring  about  a  settlement  in 
that  area.  He  cited  the  U.S.  position  that 
the  maintenance  of  Vietnam  as  a  free  and 
independent  state  is  essential  to  the  peace  of 
Asia.  He  made  It  clear  that  the  United 
States,  under  no  circumstances,  would  with- 
draw from  that  area — only  if  a  peace  settle- 
ment with  built-in  guarantees  can  be 
reached. 

The  President  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
are  wary  of  warfare,  but  the  Nation  generally  - 
Is  convinced  that  retreat  In  the  fe,ce  of  Com- 
munist incursion  can  be  fatal.     Since  former 


President  Truman  laid  down  the  guidelines 
for  containing  Communist  encroachment  In 
all  parts  of  the  world,  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world  have  followed  this  no-retreat 
policy  successfully. 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  reiterating  this  policy,  has 
made  it  clear  that  in  peace  or  war,  the  U.S 
position  in  southeast  Asia  will  remain  firm 


An  American  Basketball  at  Moscow 
University 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
interested  to  read  a  United  Press  Inter- 
national report  today  from  Indianapolis 
Ind.,  that  the  U.S.  AU  Stars  defeated  the 
Soviet  Union  Nationals  by  a  score  of  78 
to  73  in  a  basketball  game  that  attracterl 
nearly  14,000  fans.  It  was  also  note- 
worthy that  last  night's  victory  gave  the 
American  team  a  4-to-l  edge  in  the  five 
games  played  with  the  touring  Russian?. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues because  of  a  pleasant  experience 
whieh  developed  from  a  meeting  I  had 
with  an  American  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow  when  I  was  in  Russia 
last  November  on  a  study  mission  with 
the  Europe  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  enjoyed  a  pleasant  conversation  a; 
the  Prague  Restaurant  in  Moscow  with 
Mr.  Edward  Milton  Ifft.  of  239  Alameda 
Road,  Butler,  Pa.,  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow  basketball  team  who 
informed  me  that  the  pleasure  of  his  as- 
sociation with  the  university  team  was 
alloyed  by  the  fact  that  the  team  played 
with  a  basketball  produced  In  Red  China. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  United  States  I 
related  this  experience  to  Mr.  John  B. 
Colt,  export  manager  of  A.  G.  Spalding 
&  Bros.,  Inc.,  Chlcopee.  Mass.,  who 
agreed  with  me  that  It  is  not  fit  and 
proper  for  an  American  to  be  playing  the 
American  game  of  basketball  with  equip- 
ment produced  in  China  and  he  there- 
after forwarded  as  a  gift  a  "Made  in 
America"  basketball  to  Mr.  Ifft. 

This  week  I  have  received  from  Mi'. 
Ifft  a  very  interesting  letter  which  give? 
evidence  that  this  basketball  is  being 
w^orked  into  a  game  of  goodwill  which 
could,  ultimately,  lead  to  possible  ex- 
clusion of  Red  Chinese-made  balls  from 
the  basketball  courts  of  Moscow.  I  pre- 
sume that  in  the  current  series  of  ex- 
hibition games  here  between  Russian  and 
American  teams  American-made  equip- 
ment is  used  exclusively  and  I  suggest 
that  Russian  coaches  should  be  en- 
couraged to  advocate  greater  use  of 
American  equipment  in  practice  sessions. 
Given  a  choice  I  would  prefer  to  play 
ball  with  the  Russians  than  with  the 
Chinese  under  American  rules  and  with 
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American  equipment  and  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  out  of  this  relatively  minor  ex- 
perience there  could  develop  a  new  phase 
in  East-West  relations.  I  have  expressed 
niv  thanks  to  Mr.  Colt  and  to  Mr.  Iflft  for 
tleir  participation  and  I  am  sure  that  all 
of  us  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
encourage  and  to  develop  a  familiarity 
w  ith  American  equipment  on  the  part  of 
R  issian  athletes. 

Mr.  Ifft  has  assured  me  that  the  Amer- 
ican-made basketball  which  was  sent  to 
liim  by  Mr.  Colt  will  have  a  "long  and 
u:  eful  career  here  at  the  Moscow  Uni- 
versity" in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  in- 
itial effort  to  have  it  used  was  not  suc- 
cessful because  of  the  reluctance  of  the 
opposing  team  to  use  an  unfamiliar  ball. 

I  am  including  here  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived this  week  from  Mr.  Ifft,  together 
\v:th  my  Initial  letter  to  Mr.  Colt  and  his 

FEBRUARY  10,  1965. 

.\  G.  Spalding  &  Bros..  Inc.. 
r.^adow  Street.  Chicopee,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  Dvu-ing  a  recent  trip  to  Mos- 
r  \v  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  our 
.American  students  who  Is  studying  at  the 
University  of  Moscow.  He  is  a  basketball 
1 .  \yer  and  a  member  of  the  University  of 
:'  jscow  team.  However,  in  describing  his  ex- 
periences with  that  group  he  told  me  that  his 
i  easure  was  alloyed  by  the  fact  that  they 
N.  ere  playing  with  a  basketball  produced  by 
1  "e  Red  Chinese. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  under  the  clrcum- 
f  .nces  you  might  consider  making  a  good 
.'.  nerican  basketball  available  to  Mr.  Edward 
M'lton  Ifft,  APO  664,  Box  M,  New  York,  N.Y. 
it  only  to  give  him  satisfaction,  but  to 
1  :  ove  the  superiority  of  American-produced 
;  .hletic  equipment. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  S.  Monagan, 
Member  of  Coiigrcss. 


our  basketball  will  have  a  long  and  useful 
career  here  at  Moscow  University. 

I  am  very  glad  you  followed  up  your  Idea, 
as  It  was  Indeed  a  fine  gesture.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  aUowing  me  to  join  with  you 
and  the  Spalding  people  in  helping,  in  some 
small  way,  to  Increase  the  considerable  res- 
ervoir of  goodwill  toward  us  whichi  exists 
among  the  ordinary  Soviet  people. 
Yours  truly, 

Edward  M.  Ifft. 


and  we've  heard  precious  little  out  at  the 
New  York  Times  about  that  bit  at  economic 
ignorance. 

One  way  to  look  at  it — U  we  spent  money 
foolishly  at  least  American  taxpayers  got  a 
hunk  of  it,  thus  pT^^r^ne  It  Just  a  detour  on 
the  way  back  to  the  tax  office. 


Article  II  of  American  BUI  of  Rights 


Oklahoma  Pablisher  Evalnates  Rayburn 
Building 


A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.  Inc., 
Chicopee.  Mass.,  Febriiary  19, 1965. 
I  epresentative  John  S.  Monagan, 
I    ngress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,   Washington.    B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Monagan:  Thank  you  very  much 
:  r  your  Interesting  letter  of  February  10th 
•,  '.liiig  us  of  one  of  our  American  students 
i  Mdying  at  the  University  of  Moscow. 

I  agree  with  you  entirely  that  It  is  not 
'.-.  and  proper  for  an  American  to  be  play- 
1  z  the  American  game  of  basketball  with 
i.  uipment  produced  In  China. 

We  are  going  to  send  to  him  a  contribu- 
:  -n  of  a  really  fine  basketball  Just  as  soon 
r -•  we  determine  from  him  whether  their 
;>ort  Is  played  indoors  or  outdoors,  as  this 
■  5uld  make  a  difference  In  the  type  of  ball 
•  hich  we  would  supply. 

My  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  bringing  this 
:  .atter  to  our  attention. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  B.  Colt, 
Export  Manager. 


representative  John  S.  Monagan, 

i.ousc  of  Representatives, 

■  ashington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Monagan:  1  am  one 

;   the   American   students   you   met   at  the 

.  .-ague  Restaurant  in  Moscow  several  months 

.  ^o.    At  your  suggestion,  the  Spalding  Co. 

:  ,)s  sent  me,  free  of  charge,  one  of  their  bas- 

•tballs  to  present  to  the  Moscow  University 

.im,  of  which  I  am  a  member.     I  presented 

le  ball  to  the  team  Just  before  a  game  last 

eek.     Our  players  were  quite  impressed  and 

ere  ready  to  use  It  Immediately  as  the  game 

'■all.    Interestingly  enough,  the  visiting  team 

••■.as  a  bit  afraid  of  a  new  and  unfamiliar  ball 

.  nd   we   ended   up  using  one   of   the   usual 

Chinese  balls.    Nevertheless  I  have  no  doubt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1965 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  editors  and  publishers  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Ed  Livermore  of  the  Sa- 
pulpa  Daily  Herald,  visited  Washington 
recently  for  a  series  of  editors'  meetings. 
Mr.  Livermore  is  well  known  as  a  man 
of  conservative  and  fiscally  sound  views. 
He  described  his  reaction  to  the  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building  in  his  regular  col- 
umn, "The  Editor's  Notebook,"  for  April 
12, 1965,  as  follows: 

The  Edttor's  Notebook 
(By  Ed  Livermore) 
Congressman  Tom  Steed  has  taken  a  bit 
of  ribbing  about  his  part  in  the  huge  new 
Rayburn  Office  Building  for  Members  of  Cori- 
gi-ess.  Steed  ser\ed  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  approved  the  plans,  contract, 
and  specifications  of  the  building. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  we  took  a  tour  of 
the  building  and  visited  several  of  the  con- 
gressional suites.  Frankly,  we  were  sur- 
prised. We  figured  on  finding  something 
like  the  Taj  Mahal,  with  congressional  staff- 
ers tiptoeing  around  on  belly-deep  carpet.  It 
wasn't  quite  that  way. 

In  fact,  we'd  say  the  office  accommodations 
In  the  Rayburn  Building  were  not  a  bit  be- 
yond those  you'd  find  for  any  $30,000  per 
year  employee.  And  that's  the  salary  you 
pay  your  Congressman  these  days.  The 
working  space  and  accommodations  for  staff 
members  is  a  vast  Improvement  over  those 
archaic  quarters  In  the  Old  Hotise  Office 
Building.  But  they  weren't  as  good  as  you'll 
find  in  any  of  a  dozen  oil  company  offices  In 
Tulsa.  And  the  furniture  was  far  from  elab- 
orate. The  offices  we  visited  seemed  already 
Just  short  of  crowded  for  space. 

Of  course,  the  cost  of  constructing  any- 
thing in  Washington  is  unusually  high. 
Five  different  unions  are  Involved  in  deliver- 
ing a  lone  typewriter  table  from  the  street 
level  to  an  upper  story.  You  can  imagine 
what  the  building  trades  do  in  a  situation 
where  they  get  anything  they  want.  With 
190  million  of  us  footing  the  bill,  the  sky's 
the  limit.  Walls  of  the  Rayburn  Building 
are  thick  enough  to  withstand  anything  short 
of  an  atomic  blast,  and  the  building  will  be 
there  for  at  least  a  century,  thank  goodness. 
As  to  the  operators  for  ihe  automatic  ele- 
vators, they  were  there  and  on  the  Job. 
There's  no  denying  that. 

We  didn't  find  a  single  gold  doorknob,  nor 
a  room  outfitted  in  silver  mosaic.  Being  only 
a  "common  John"  taxpayer,  we  fall  to  under- 
stand all  we  should  about  construction.  But 
we'll  wager  they  didn't  waste  one-tenth  the 
dough  on  the  Rayburn  Office  Building  that 
was  shot  down  the  rathole  on  the  Aswan  Dam, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28. 1965 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  there  has  been  great  interest  man- 
ifested, discussions  and  controversy  on 
the  construction  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
tecting rights  of  people. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  issues 
and  sensitive  problems  today  is  with  the 
sale,  transportation,  and  o^Tiership  of 
firearms.    For  the  last  several  years  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Congress 
dealing  with  this  subject  matter.    There 
were  a  number  of  bills  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, but  due  to  the  heavy  schedule  of 
the  committee  and  the  circumstances, 
hearings  were  not  held.     In  this  89th 
Congress  several  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced, some  of  which  have  been  referred 
to  our  committee.    Attention  has  also 
been  given  to  this  subject  in  the  Senate. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
subject  in  the  public  press  and  other 
media.    Mr.  Alex  Washburn,  editor  of 
the  Hope  Star,  a  daily  newspaper  in  my 
native  county  and  district,  has  written 
an  interesting  editorial  in  his  daily  col- 
umn In  which  he  points  out  some  of  the 
interesting  and  important  questions  in 
connection  with  this  issue.     I  commend 
it  to  you  and  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress &nl  invite  your  attention  to  it. 
Therefore,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
include   it  with  these  remarks  in  the 
Record. 
Article  H  of  American  Bin-  of  Rights 
The  first  10  amendments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  are  known  as  our 
"Bill  of  Rights." 

Article  I  guarantees  freedom  of  speech  and 
press  and  the  right  to  petition — ^but  right  be- 
hind It  is  article  II  which  declares:  "The 
right  of  the  people  to  bear  and  keep  arms 
shall  not  be  Infringed." 

It  is  important  to  know  that  our  forefa- 
thers gave  such  prominence  to  arms  among 
the  common  people  because  at  this  moment 
Congress  is  debating  a  Johnson-backed  pro- 
posal to  regulate  all  traffic  in  weapons. 

Ostensibly  the  administration  measure  is 
supposed  to  halt  the  sale  of  weapons  through 
mail-order  houses,  but  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation asserts  it  goes  far  beyond  this  and 
is  an  Infringement  upon  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

Harlon  B.  Carter,  president,  announced  af- 
ter the  ARA  convention  last  weekend  that 
while  his  group  opposes  the  administration 
bill  It  will  support  laws  imposing  heavy  pen- 
alties for  crimes  conmiltted  with  firearms. 

The  ARA  speaks  with  the  voice  of  common- 
sense.  The  administration  Is  put  in  the 
foolish  position  of  saying  that  because  there 
are   motor   accidents  therefore   the   sale   of 
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automobijes  should  be  prohibited.  But  ARA 
argues  in  effect:  "Nonsense — make  and  en- 
force severe  |}enalties  against  Irresponsible 
drivers." 

Government  has  taken  away  from  the  pri- 
vate citizen  the  right  to  own  gold. 

Now  it  proposes  to  forbid  the  private  own- 
ership of  firearms. 

It  Is  a  paradoxical  situation  which  re- 
minds me  of  what  I  saw  In  Mexico  City  years 
ago  (1940).  The  government  of  then-trou- 
bled Mexico  had  thousands  of  police,  but  so 
little  confidence  in  their  loyalty  that  they 
wouldn't  permit  the  policemen  to  carry  guns. 

But  our  situation  is  vastly  worse,  because 
in  our  country  the  suspected  ones  are  not 
the  police  but  the  people. 


Ajyril  29,  1965 


Centeryille,  Iowa,  Newspaper  Cites  Need 
for  Constitntional  Amendment  on  Presi- 
dential Disability 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  29,  1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  13  the  House  of  Representatives 
gave  its  approval  to  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  provides  for  the  orderly 
transfer  of  executive  power  in  case  of 
Presidential  disability. 

The  amendment  also  contains  provi- 
sions to  insure  that  the  oflBce  of  Vice 
President  will  not  be  come  vacant  in  the 
event  of  a  President's  death,  as  has  oc- 
curred 16  times  in  this  Nation's  history. 

The  Senate,  on  February  19,  approved 
an  amendment  similar  in  intent  but  dif- 
ferent in  wording.  Both  versions  of  the 
amendment  have  been  sent  to  a  confer- 
ence committee,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  differences  in  the  two  proposals  can 
be  resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
Houses. 

Of  course,  great  care  should  be  taken 
in  drafting  a  constitutional  amendment. 
The  wording  should  be  such  that  no 
doubts  are  cast  on  the  meaning  or  intent 
of  the  provisions.  Any  constitutional 
amendment,  before  it  leaves  the  Con- 
gress, should  be  as  close  to  perfection  as 
is  possible. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  reason 
for  undue  delay.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  are  In 
favor  of  an  amendment  on  Presidential 
disability  and  continuity.  And  I  am 
equally  certain  that  if  such  an  amend- 
ment is  approved  by  the  Congress  it  will 
be  ratified  by  the  States. 

As  evidence  of  the  popular  support  for 
this  amendment,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial from  the  April  22,  1965,  issue  of 
the  Centerville  lowegian  of  Centerville, 
Iowa.  The  pending  amendment,  as  the 
editorial  points  out,  deals  with  vitally 
important  constitutional  questions  that 
should  have  been  resolved  long  ago. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
hereby  include  the  editorial: 
DisABiLtrY  Progress 

It  is  of  no  small  importance  that  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  deal  with  presi- 
dential disability  has  passed  Its  first  major 


hurdle  on  the  way  to  adoption.  Until  now 
Congress  has  been  far  too  laokadaisical  about 
this  and  the  related  problem  of  asstirlng  that 
the  office  of  Vice  President  shall  not  be 
vacant. 

Both  matters  are  encompassed  In  the  bill 
approved  by  an  overwhelming  House  major- 
ity. The  public  Interest  would  be  served  if 
the  Senate  would  now  speedily  pass  a  similar 
measvu-e  and  thus  get  the  amendment  pro- 
posal to  the  States  for  ratification.  Though 
there  is  little  doubt  of  ultimate  approval,  no 
undue  delay  is  warranted. 

This  is  underscored  by  the  fact  that  events 
of  recent  history — President  Eisenhower's 
severe  Illness  while  in  office,  and  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Kennedy — have  clearly 
shown  the  gaps  in  our  present  basic  law  on 
these  questions.  As  things  stand,  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  provide  clearly  for  pro- 
cedure in  case  of  presidential  disability  and 
makes  no  provision  at  all  for  filling  a  vice- 
presidential  vacancy  at  the  time  it  occurs. 
Current  law  on  presidential  succession,  which 
places  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  next  in 
line,  is  quite  unsatisfactory. 

The  measure  approved  by  the  House  is  a 
rational  approach  to  handling  these  prob- 
lems. The  Senate  bill,  though  it  differs  pro- 
cedurally, is  similar.  There  has  been  some 
objection  that  these  propoaals  are  too  de- 
tailed, that  any  amendment  should  instead 
be  written  in  the  broadest  possible  language 
to  permit  fiexibility  under  changing  condi- 
tions. But  since  the  present  inadequacy  of 
law  on  these  points  springs  in  part  from  a 
failure  to  spell  out  the  matter  in  detail,  the 
present  approach  seems  wise.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  matter  can  be  brought  swiftly  to  a 
conclusion. 


Estes  Kefauver  Memorial  Park 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1965 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  2  years  ago  this  body  lost  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  former  Mem- 
bers and  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  lost  one  of  their  ablest  and 
most  outstanding  Senators  at  the  death 
of  Estes  Kefauver. 

He  left  the  Congress  with  an  excellent 
record  as  a  legislator  and  chamption  of 
the  common  man.  He  left  Tennessee  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live,  do  business. 
and  raise  a  family  because  of  his  efforts 
in  our  behalf. 

Estes  Kefauver  was  a  man  of  many 
talents  and  interests.  One  of  these 
interests  was  in  the  field  of  conservation 
and  water  resource  development.  Much 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  for 
Tennessee  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
other  waterway  programs  was  advanced 
significantly  by  Senator  Kefauver. 

He  was  especially  valuable  in  securing 
congressional  approval  for  the  J.  Percy 
Priest  Dam  and  Reservoir  named  in 
honor  of  the  late  Member  of  this  body 
from  Nashville. 

Today  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  de- 
veloping a  416-square-acre  park  on  the 
Priest  Reservoir  in  Davidson  County, 
Tenn.,  on  the  Hamilton  Creek  embay- 
ment  between  the  communities  of  Una 


and  Smith  Springs.  This  park  will  be 
developed  for  picknlcking,  boating,  fish- 
ing, and  other  recreational  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  name  this  park  the  "Estes 
Kefauver  Memorial  Park"  in  honor  of 
the  late  Senator  from  Tennessee  who  did 
so  much  for  this  project  in  Nashville 
and  similar  projects  across  Tennessee, 


Our  Irish  Heritage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  29.  1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  tlie 
annual  St.  Patrick's  Day  dinner  of  the 
Irish- American  Social  Club  held  in  Wa- 
terbury.  Conn.,  on  March  14,  1965,  the 
Reverend  William  Hart,  M.S.,  of  the 
LaSalette  Seminary  in  Cheshire,  Conn 
delivered  one  of  the  most  scholarly  and 
moving  addresses  that  I  have  ever  been 
privileged  to  hear.  Combining  great  in- 
dustry, profound  scholarship,  and  ev- 
quisite  literary  skill.  Father  Hart  pro- 
duced a  literary  masterpiece  which  will 
long  live  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  hear  him. 

In  order  that  this  product  of  Father 
Hart's  skill  and  devotion  may  have  the 
broader  audience  which  it  deserves.  I 
place  it  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks. 

"THE    CURSE 

For  the  lady  who  threatens  to  leave  ii  I 
talk  more  than  30  minutes.  A  curse  from 
"Righteous  Anger":  "May  she  marry  a  gho.>;t 
and  bear  him  a  kitten,  and  may  the  High 
King  of  glory  permit  her  to  get  the  mange." 

A  curse  I  particularly  like  by  my  favorite 
Irish  dramatist,  J.  M.  Synge. 

"Lord,  confound  this  surly  sister. 
Blight  her  brow  with  blotch  and  blister. 
Cramp  her  larynx,  lung,  and  liver. 
In  her  guts  a  galling  give  her. 
Let  her  live  to  earn  her  dinners 
In  Mountjoy  with  seedy  sinners: 
Lord,  this  Judgment  quickly  bring. 
And  I'm  your  servant,  J.  M.  Synge." 

Our  Irish  Heritage 
Right  Reverend  Monsignor,  Your  Honor  the 
Mayor  and  Mrs.  McNeills,  distinguished 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  Mr.  Monagan 
and  Mrs.  Monagan,  friends;  this  evening  I 
choose  to  speak  to  you  about  two  great  pe- 
riods in  Irish  history:  Catholic  Ireland  of  the 
"Celtic  Twilight"  and  Christian  Ireland  of 
the  19th-century  "Irish  Literary  Revival." 
Though  almost  a  thousand  years  separate 
those  two  periods,  taken  together  they  for::i 
the  most  significant  part  of  our  Irish  her- 
itage, a  heritage  we  may  not  ignore  withov.t 
loss  to  ourselves  and  to  Western  civilization. 
We  are  our  heritage.  To  know  it  is  t) 
know  ourselves.  To  know  ourselves  is  'o 
realize  our  mission  in  today's  world  and  'o 
prepare  for  our  destiny  in  tomorrow's.  ."' i 
the  piper  here  calls  the  tune  and  he  plav? 
"Ourselves  To  Know." 

What  is  said  here  tonight  bears  witness  •  i 
the  power  of  the  faith,  the  honor  of  tl.e 
Republic,  the  nobility  of  the  arts.  What  :- 
said,  gratefully  acknowledges  our  debt  to  tl  ■: 
Protestant  patriot  Anglo-Irish  of  the  reviv;i: 
Finally,  all  is  said  that  we  may  foster  in  o-.r 
young  an  informed  interest  in  and  an  hone  •. 
love  of  Ireland. 


April  29,  1965 
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p.  H.  Pearse,  leader  of  the  Easter  Week  in- 
surrection of  1916,  was  a  schoolmaster  and  a 
poet.  His  little  poem  "I  Am  Irelana"  will  be 
niy  guideline.    Listen  to  it. 

■I  am  Ireland. 

I  am  older  than  the  old  woman  of  (Bare) .' 
Great  my  glory,  I  that  bore  Cuchulain  the 

valiant. 
Great  my  shame,  my  own  children  that  sold 

their  mother. 
I  am  Ireland. 

I    am    lonelier    than    the    old    woman    of 
(Bare)." 

great  my  glory 
Eixrly  Irish  saga  literature  reveals  a  pagan 
Celtic  world  of  barbaric  splendor:  wild  with 
t.'.e  heroic  deeds  of  Conchubar,  Cuchulain, 
O-sian  and  Finn;  sad  with  the  tragic  beauty 
( f  Deirdre,  the  children  of  Lir  and  the  sons 
cf  Tuireen;  dark  with  the  dread  druid's  pa- 
p  in  superstition;  a  world  of  kings  roaring 
c':;-unk  at  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death; 
(  leens  laughing  and  weeping  in  the  wind's 
r  ge;  warriors  bare-fisted  fighting  the  ocean 
w.ives;  poets  loving  the  land,  the  hills,  the 
r'ifTs  and  clouds;  old  men  talking  in  a  dark 
:;ight  of  Samhain  and  waiting  for  better 
('.I  vs. 

into  this  Celtic  world  of  a  hundred- 
;  undred  kings  came  Patrick  in  432  with  bell. 
!  ook,  candle,  cross  and  shamrock  to  win  the 
:.ve-fifths  of  Ireland:  Ulster,  Munster,  Lein- 
=ter,  Connaught  and  Meath,  to  the  three  per- 
foned — one  God.  Into  the  Celt's  natural 
•.  irtvies  of  courage,  piety,  imagination  and 
:  eal.  Patrick  poured  the  grace  of  the  super- 
.\itural  and  the  miracle  of  the  Irish  was 
•vorked.  Almost  overnight  the  island  of 
I  ings  and  warriors  became  an  island  of  saints 
.  nd  scholars. 

Within   a    century    of    Patrick's    death    a 
:dal  wave  of  monasticism  rolled  over  Ire- 
.ind.     From      Enda's      lonely      monastery 
■orched  on  the  cliffs  of  Inishmore  far  out  in 
'  Talway  Bay  to  Kevin's  Bed  in  Glendalough. 
:rom  Finnbaar's  in  Cork  to  St.   Brlgld's  in 
•lildare.  and  beyond  Clonmacnois  across  the 
oa  to  Columcille's  lona  and  Aidan's  Lindis- 
.\rne  on  the  English  coast — Irish  monastl- 
■■  ism  flourished.     Theirs  was  a  penance  and 
raver  so  fierce  and  austere  that  t<xlay  hls- 
.orians  chill  to  read  what  heroic  and  often 
tiritanical    virtue    flamed    on    the    lonely 
oasts   of  Connaught,  Donegal,  Derry,  and 
Meath.     From  the  ridge  of  the  world  those 
-reat  Celts  set  out  in  their  frail  boats,  exiles 
or  Christ,  sailing  to  the  Orkneys,  the  Faroes, 
ven  to  Iceland.    Through  England,  France, 
'taly,    and    the    Germanics    their    restless, 
andled  feet  stirred  the  dust  and  leaves  while 
•heir  hearts  quickened  souls  to  the  word  of 
Crod.     Jewels  in  a  Tara  brooch,  their  mona- 
teries  treasured  and  preserved  the  wisdom 
(if   the   ages   while   barbarian   hordes   thun- 
iered  the  forests  and  plains  smashing  the 
amps  of  learning,  darkening  the  plain  with 
Ernorance,   sinking  man  in  the  muddy  In- 
tincts  of  the  brute.     The  monastic  roll  call 
of  these  warrior  exiles  is  a  Gaelic  litany  of 
tirilliants:   Aldan  of   Lindisfarne,   Colum  of 
lona,  Colman  of  Luxeuil,  France,  Gall  of  St. 
Gall,  Switzerland,  Fursa  of  Perrone,  Cilia  of 
Wurzburg  and  Fergal  of  Salzburg. 

GREAT  MY  SHAME 

Yet,  as  so  often  happens,  while  these 
men  grew  hard  and  thin  in  exile,  back 
home  their  brother  monks  grew  fat  and 
soft,  and  the  sheep  ran  wild.  Even  though 
.1  man  like  Malachy  of  Armagh,  and  orders 
Uke  the  Cistercians  and  Augustinians  initi- 
ated countless  reforms  of  Irish  life  and  mor- 
als, still  a  little  more  than  a  century  after 
Brian  Horn's  Good  Friday  victory  over  the 
Vikings  at  the  Battle  of  Clontarf  in  1014, 
down  in  Rome  overzealous  Irish  reformers 
were  complaining  to  Pope  Adrian  IV  about 


1  I'm  not  sure  of  the  spelling  or  punctua- 
tion because  I  took  this  from  a  phonograph 
recording. 


"the  enormities  of  the  vices  of  their  people." 
(Informers  in  our  midst  even  then.)  It 
was  a  sorry  day.  Henry  II  of  England  had 
long  been  trying  to  hoodwink  the  Pope  into 
letting  him  add  Ireland  to  his  English  em- 
pire that  he  might  proclaim,  as  he  said,  "the 
truths  of  religion  to  a  rude  and  ignorant 
people."  Henry  got  what  he  wanted.  A 
Papal  Bull  called  on  the  Irish  to  receive 
Henry  as  their  lord.  The  Irish,  naively 
thinking  they  were  Just  exchanging  one 
high  king  for  another,  gave  him  the  Gaelic 
greeting  of  "a  hundred  thousand  welcomes."  » 

MY    OWN    CHILDREN    THAT    SOLD    THEIR    MOTHER 

Shame.  With  Henry's  permission  the 
renegade  Dermot  of  Leinster  raised  an  army 
of  Anglo-Normans,  mostly  Welsh  and  Flem- 
ings, and  with  Strongbow  (Richard  de  Clare) 
stormed  Waterford,  struck  across  the  moun- 
tains to  take  Dublin  and  then  sat  down 
with  Henry  to  divide  the  land  between  the 
Normans  and  a  few  native  kings  who  paid 
tribute  to  the  Crown.  With  sword  and 
castle  the  Normans  maintained  the  land 
given,  but  in  the  end  through  marriage  and 
custom  the  Irish  absorbed  them.  Even- 
tually the  Normans  became  ipsis  Hibernicis 
Hibernlores — more  Irish  than  the  Irish  them- 
selves.   Not  so  the  English. 

Till  the  advent  of  Henry  VIII,  Gaelic  Ire- 
land managed  to  survive  by  rebellion,  con- 
flict, the  intrigue  of  politics  and  by  war 
Itself.  With  Henry,  however,  and  his  bril- 
liant bookish,  bastard  daughter  "Bad  Bess," 
all  hell  broke  loose  in  a  religious  war:  Prot- 
estant England  and  Catholic  Ireland.  Plus 
V  issued  a  papal  bull  depriving  Elizabeth 
of  her  claim  to  rule  either  Ireland  or  Eng- 
land. Prom  that  time  on  the  Irish  cause 
and  the  Catholic  faith  were  Indissoluble 
linked.  Nevertheless  Elizabeth  wore  the 
crown  and  poor  Elrin,  the  crownless  queen, 
sat  in  the  dtist,  chained  hand  and  foot,  her 
broken  sword  fallen,  and  mournful  memories 
lying  heavy  on  her  heart. 

Under  Elizabeth  210.000  acres  of  Irish  lands 
went  over  to  English  Protestant  owners  and 
tenants  for  planting.  On  Christmas  Eve  1601 
O'Neil  and  O'Donnal  were  crushed  at  Kin- 
sale.  Gaelic  Ireland  was  finished.  What 
Elizabeth  had  begun,  Oliver  Cromwell  com- 
pleted. He  performed  the  autopsy  and  con- 
ducted the  requiem.  Before  that  monster 
left  Ireland,  famine,  plague,  deportation,  and 
wholesale  slaughter  cut  the  population  in 
half.  850.000  Irishmen  disappeared.  The 
Irish  papist  landowners  who  didn't  go  to 
heaven,  hell,  or  Connaught,  went  in  bondage 
to  Boston  and  In  black  slavery  to  the  West 
Indies.  Twenty  million  acres  of  the  best 
Irish  land  were  given  outright  to  Protestant 
settlers.  By  1691  the  "wild  geese,"  the  Irish 
aristocracy  and  the  best  fighting  men,  had 
flown  to  the  Continent.  The  conquest  was 
complete.    Gaelic  Ireland  was  a  corpse. 

1  AM  LONELIER  THAN  THE  OLD   WOMAN   OF  BARE 

All  that  makes  a  people  a  people  the  new 
colonists  set  out  to  destroy:  the  land,  the 
people,  the  culture.  A  fundamental  schism 
was  created  In  Irish  life:  Catholic  Ireland 
and  Ascendancy  Ireland,  the  Connaught 
cabin  and  the  Big  House.  A  Protestant  na- 
tion was  born  and  it  was  built  on  the  in- 
famous penal  code  that  denied  every  Cath- 
olic Irishman  the  tliree  things  most  dear  to 
every  freedom-loving  man:  (1)  the  effective 
ownership  of  his  land,  (2)  an  active  voice 
in  his  country's  government  and  public  life, 
(3)  the  free  exercise  of  his  faith.  For  all 
Irishmen,  Catholic  and  Protestcnt,  the  penal 
code  was  a  catastrophe. 

That  situation  forced  the  Protestant  As- 
cendancy to  create  an  Anglo-Irish  culture 
of  their  own — if  they  could;  but  the  com- 
petition with  England  was  too  strong.  Too 
many  of  their  best  minds — Sheridan,  Swift, 
Goldsmith,  Burke — gravitated  to  London. 
The  18th  century  made  it  abundantly  clear 


to  the  Big  House  that  If  there  waa  ever 
to  be  a  distinctly  Irish  culture  again,  the 
Anglo-Irish  alone  oould  not  provide  It.  With 
London  as  the  political  and  cultural  capltol, 
to  be  Anglo-Irish  could  mean  nothing.* 

I  AM  IRELAND 

By  the  end  of  the  century,  1798.  Catholics 
and  Protestant,  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish,  finally 
realized  that  Irishmen  would  never  win  their 
civil,  religious,  and  cultural  rights — that  Ire- 
land would  never  be  free — until  Irish  and 
Anglo-Irish  put  aside  their  religious  differ- 
ences and  united  on  republican  principles. 
This  was  part  of  the  conviction  that  inspired 
the  Insurrection  of  1798  under  the  leadership 
of  Protestant  Wolfe  Tone.  The  Insurrection 
failed.  Tone  was  sentenced  to  death.  Death 
took  him  but  not  before  the  torch  had  been 
passed  to  William  Orr,  to  the  Sheaxes  broth- 
ers of  Cork,  to  Robert  Emmet,  to  Russell  and 
others.  While  these  Anglo-Irish  patriots 
were  dying  for  Ireland  at  the  very  time  that 
their  own  class  was  losing  more  and  more 
of  Its  political  and  economic  power.  Irish 
Catholics  for  the  first  time  in  a  century 
were  finding  leaders  in  their  own  rdhks. 

A  young  lawyer,  a  man  of  the  people,  a 
Gael  of  the  Gaels,  Daniel  O'Connell,  came 
walking  out  of  Kerry.  He  found  his  people 
slaves,  he  left  them  men.  In  1829  Daniel 
O'Connell,  the  first  Irish  Catholic  member 
of  the  British  Parliament,  won  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act.  Civil  rights  returned  to 
the  people.  Fifty  years  later,  after  the  great 
Famine  and  the  abortive  1848  revolution  of 
the  Young  Irelanders,  Michael  Davltt  won 
back  the  ownership  of  the  land.  At  long 
last  the  right  to  ownership,  the  right  to  wor- 
ship. One  right  to  win  back — the  right  P.  H. 
Pearse  proclaimed  from  the  Easter  footsteps 
of  the  GPO  in  1916 — the  right  "to  national 
freedom  and  sovereignty."  to  the  "Irish  Re- 
public as  a  Sovereign  Independent  State." 

Great  my  glory,  I  that  bore  Cuchulain  the 
valiant.     Great  my  shame   •    •    *.     The  fu- 
ture was  bright.     Charles   Stewart  Parnell. 
champion  and  chief  of  the  Irish,  was  leader 
of  the  Irish  Party  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons.    Hi,  was  well  on  the  way  to  win- 
ning  home    rule   for   Ireland    when   politics 
and  not  ethics,  money  and  not  morals,  had 
Captain  O'Shea  on  Christmas  Eve   1888  file 
divorce  proceedings  against  his  wife  citing 
Parnell  as  corespondent.    When  the  divorce 
was  granted  the  following  November,  Parnell 
was    ruined.      Clergy   and    mud-cabin    laity, 
English  liberals  and  Irish  turncoats  tore  him 
to  pieces.    In  a  year  he  was  dead  and  so  it 
seems  was  the  hope  for  home  rule.    Poli- 
ticians saw  his  marriage  to  Kitty  O'Shea  and 
his  death  as  ignominy  for  them  and  Ireland. 
Not  so  the  writers  of  the  Irish  revival.     To 
them  Parnell  was  still  the  chief,  the  slain 
prophet,  like  to  the  heroic  Cuchulain  in  his 
loyalty  to  land  and  clan,  like  to  Cuchulain 
even    in    his    marital    infidelity.    Thus    the 
Anglo-Irish  writers  filled   their  poems  and 
plays  with  the  memory  of  valiant  Cuchulain 
and  in  that  way  caused  the  driving  spirt  of 
Parnell  to  live  on  so  that  later,  looking  back, 
Yeats  could  ask: 

"What  stood  In  the  Post  Office 
With  Pearse  and  Connolly? 
What  comes  out  of  the  mountain 
Where  men  first  shed  their  blood? 
Who  thought  Cuchulain  till  It  seemed 
He  stood  where  they  had  stood?"  * 

Never  would  the  writers  have  been  able  to 
do  so  much  for  the  freedom  of  the  people 
and  the  nation  had  not  their  own  scholars 
and  historians  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
begun  the  study  of  ancient  Irish  literature. 


'  Cead  mile  fallte. 


"This  p>aragraph  Is  a  partial  paraphrase 
and  condensation  of  ideas  expressed  by  Vi- 
vian Mercler  and  David  Greene  in  their  In- 
troduction to  "1,000  Years  of  Irish  Prose" 
(New  York :  Grossett  and  Dunlap,  1961,  pp.  xl- 
xtl. 
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Petrle.  O'Curry,  O'Donovan,  O'Grady.  Joyce, 
and   Hyde  opened   up   the  ancient  literary 
heritage  with  their  many  translations  of  Irish 
texts  Into  English.    Thus  Yeats,  Synge,  Lady 
Gregory,  and  AE,  reading  and  realizing  the 
scope   and   grandeur  of   Celtic   Ireland   were 
able  in  their  plays  and  poems  to  recreate  for 
readers  of  modern  English,  a  literature  and 
mythology  which  had  been  dead  for  nearly 
a  thousand  years.    Through  their  works  they 
excited  a  new  respect  for  the  Gaelic  past  and 
drew  this  forth  to  a  new  respect  for  the  Irish 
peasantry — the  rightful  heirs  of  old  Ireland. 
Once  again  the  country  people  became  con- 
scious and  proud  of  their  heritage.    Farmers 
and  herders,  fishermen  and  tradesmen,  beg- 
gars and  ballad  singers,  began  to  realize  that 
the  greatness  of  the  past  was  here  with  them 
in  the  present.     Self-respect,  pride  of  blood 
and    love    of   nation,    dignity    and    personal 
worth— all  that  England  had  robbed,  surged 
back  full  tide  Into  Irish  hearts.     Men  rea- 
soned: If  the  Simple  life  of  a  farmer  or  fish- 
erman could  on  the  stage  be  made  the  stuff 
Of  great  tragedy  and  riotous  comedy,  then 
there  must  be  true  value  In  that  humble  life. 
If  our  writers  and  dramatists  can  stand  with 
the  best,  then  why  not  we?    If  greatness  is 
ours,  then  we  can  fight  and  die  for  that  one 
gift  without  which  there  Is  no  lasting  great- 
ness— the  freedom  to  be  the  masters  of  oiu' 
own  destiny.     "There  are  many  things  more 
horrible  than  bloodshed;  and  slavery  is  one 
of  them."  5 

At  the  head  of  the  literary  revival  stood 
William  BuUer  Yeats.  He  was  its  priest  and 
its  soul.  The  Abbey  Theater  was  his  church 
and  his  pulpit.  It  was  a  people's  theater,  an 
Irish  theater,  because  It  was  Involved  in  the 
people's  cause.  The  language,  the  rhythms, 
the  emotions,  the  imagination,  the  life  and 
hope  of  Irish  peasant  life  became  the  heart 
of  the  Abbey. 

Irish  history,  old  and  new,  came  alive  on 
its  stage.  Out  of  the  Celtic  world  came 
-Deirdre"  to  the  call  of  "AE."  Prom  the 
famine.  Yeats  brought  forth  "The  Countess 
Cathleen"  and  from  the  insurrection  of  1898 
the  lovely  "Cathleen  Ni  Houlihan";  both  were 
Ireland  and  "she  had  the  walk  of  a  queen." 
While  Lady  Gregory  brought  back  the  ro- 
mantic days  of  "Gods  and  Fighting  Men," 
J.  M.  S>T3ge  captured  the  living  tragedy  of 
the  western  isles  in  "Riders  to  the  Sea"  and 
boldly  portrayed  the  laugh  and  tear,  the 
sneer  and  beer,  at  the  heart  of  Coimaught 
life  In  "The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World." 
As  the  Irish  would  have  it,  the  sure  test  of  an 
Abbey  success  was  to  have  a  riot  in  the 
theater.    One  riot  went  on  for  a  week. 

Well,  riots  and  all.  we  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  writers  not  only  for  their 
contribution  to  the  nationalist  cause  but  also 
for  having  initiated  an  honest  criticism   of 
Irish  life.     Gone  was  the  romantic  concep- 
tion   of    "Ould   Ireland"    as   always   heaven, 
holy,  and  honorable.    When  she  walked  like  a 
queen  they  said  so;    and   when  she   talked 
like  a  bitch  they  said  so.    Gone  too  was  the 
19th  century  "stage  Irishman."  that  vile  cari- 
cature of  the  national  character  whom  G   B 
Shaw     described     as     "generous,     drunken 
thriftless,    with    a    Joke    on    his    lips    and    a 
sentimental  trar  always  in  his  eye"  and  in- 
dulged by  English  audiences  "because  he  flat- 
tered their  sense  of  superiority."  Again  Yeats 
and  Synge  must  be  thanked  for  paving  the 
way  and  providing  the  models  that  the  pres- 
ent  generation   of   Irish  authors   could   feel 
were  native  to  Ireland  and  worthy  of  imita- 
tion.     They    cleared    the    way    for    O'Casey 
O'Connor,      O'Faolaln.      O'Flaherty.      Clarke' 
.tfoyce,  Stephens.  Behan  and  a  host  of  others' 
Fmally.  those  Anglo-Irish  writers  are  to  be 
thanked    for   the   nobility   they   brought    to 
their  art  and  the  consequent  glory  to  Ire- 
land.   Though  their  art  was  national  in  that 
n  revealed  the  Ideals  and  Idently  of  a  nation 
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it  was  not  propaganda.  They  did  not  adult- 
erate art.  they  ennobled  it.  While  Yeats  in- 
troduced a  new  method  of  acting  and  speak- 
ing. whUe  Willie  and  Prank  Fay  raised  shop- 
keepers and  gasmen  to  the  stature  of  re- 
nowned actors,  while  Synge  end  Lady  Greg- 
ory fashioned  a  new  poetry  and  Irish  rhythms 
for  their  plays,  the  world  stood  in  awe  to  see 
so  much  genius  burst  upon  Jt.  In  so  short  a 
time,  and  from  so  small  a  place. 

Thus  today  students  In  American  universi- 
ties and  people  of  culture  everywhere  "are 
Interested  in  modern  Irish  literature  not  be- 
cause it  either  flatters  or  l«sens  the  Irish 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  hut  because  Its 
achievement  is  formidable  and  significant 
It  produced  two  dramatists  of  genius  in 
Synge  and  O'Casey,  the  most  original  and 
most  controversial  novelist  of  our  generation 
in  Joyce,  and  William  Butler  Yeats,  whom 
T.  S.  Eliot  described  as    the  greatest  poet  of 

our  time." "  • 


p.  H.  Pearse.  "The  Coming  Revolution," 
November  1913. 


What  is  our  Irish  heritage?  It  is  faith  in 
God  and  trust  in  His  divine  providence.  It 
Is  faith's  power  to  make  the  weak  strong 
and    the    timid    bold:    the    power    to    inspire 

courage  and  to  march  on  in  the  face  of  a 
thousand  difficulties.  It  is  the  Irishman's 
simple  trust  in  God's  providence  and  His  holy 
wUl.  The  hierarchy  of  our  own  archdiocese 
Is  witness  to  the  continuity  of  our  Irish  Cath- 
olic faith:  O'Brien,  Donnelly,  Hackett,  and 
Hines.  The  three  cardinals  of  our  eastern 
seaboard  are  a  triumvirate  of  Gaelic  aristoc- 
racy: Cushlng  the  warrior,  Spelhnan  the 
statesman,  Sheehan  the  educator.  Finally 
in  a  world  that  has  made  a  business  and  a 
neurosis  out  of  security  and  insurance 
against  every  eventuality  but  eternity  itself, 
the  Irishman's  simple  trust  in  divine  prov- 
idence is  the  one  voice  calling  that  It  is  still 
God's  world. 

What  Is  our  Irish  heritage?    Commitment 
to  and  Involvement  in  the  ttody  politic  of 
the  Nation  and  the  world.    Only  a  people  who 
have  lived  the  slavery,  injustice,  degradation 
and  chaos  of  a  captive  nation  Itnow  the  price- 
less value  of  freedom.  Justice,  equality,  and 
order.     Only  a  people  of  700  years  captivity 
can  adequately  appreciate  the  terrifying  emo- 
tional forces  and  passionate  beauty  of  a  cap- 
tive race  violent  to  be  free.     No  wonder  that 
Ireland,  schooled  so  long  in  the  struggle  for 
sovereignty,  should  raise  up  children  dedi- 
cated by  faith  and  blood  to  the  preservation 
of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  committed 
to  the  due  process  of  law,  and  anxious  for  the 
health  of  the  entire  community.    This  Is  the 
political    heritage    come    down    from    Wolfe 
Tone,  from  Emmet,  from  O'Connell    Davitt 
Parnell,  Connolly.  Pearse.  and  J.F.K.:  courage' 
patriotism,    dedication.     Any   wonder    then 
that    so    many    Irish    are    in    government- 
Dempsey  the  Governor,   the  boy  from  Tlp- 
perary;  Mulrevy,  the  attorney  general.  Bailey 
and  Quln  and  more?     Any  wonder  that  the 
distinguished    Representative    of    the    Fifth 
Congressional  District  should  be  the  recipient 
of  the  Award  from  Captive  Nations?     Any 
wonder  that  the  mayor  of  this  city  should 
spend  himself  and  be  spent  in  the  hundred 
dally  seeming  trivialities  and  serious  realities 
heaped  on  the  shoulders  of  a  public  servanf 
He  knows  only  too  well  that  setting  the  table 
properly  can  be  as  Important  bs  the  dinner 
itself;    that   the  simple  name   chosen  for  a 
civic  endeavor  can  be  as  important  as  the  en- 
deavor  itself.     Lastly,   our   Irish   herita<^e   is 
literature.     We  are  a  people  with  a  tou°h  of 
the  poet:    a    taste   for   the  beauty   that   is  a 
reflection  of  the  divine;  a  love  of  nature  that 
has  Irish  coins  struck  not   in  the  image  of 
man   but  In   the   image  of   the   s<\lmon     the 
stallion,  the  deer,  the  grevhouiid.     No  need 
to  repeat  the  distinction  won  by  the  Irish  In 
poetry,   prose,   and   the   theater. 

There  Is  need  only  to  emphasize  the  truth 
that  Irish  life:    religious,  politVcal.  cultural. 


has  always  fought  for  the  spiritual   valut.s 
the  enduring  supernatural. 

As  a  race,  that  has  been  our  destiny   to 
defend  the  primacy  of  the  spirit;  to  assert 
that  man  Is  in  the  Image  of  his  Maker  and 
not  the  chance  creature  of  blind  evolution 
and   revolution.     In    a    world:    standariztd 
mechanized,  commercialized,  vulgarized   nn 
terlallzed.    automated,    and    ZIP-coded— the 
Irish    sound    the    trumpet    to   the   free,   fe 
beautiful,  the  natural  and  the  supernaturV' 
the  humane  and  the  spiritual. 

The  Irish  heritage:  the  power  of  faith,  t;  e 
honor  of  the  Republic,  the  nobility  of  t>ie 
arts. 

In  the  spirit  of  an  Irish  battle,  I  began  wiUi 
a  curse;   now  I  close  with  a  toast. 
"The  MnjLAND  Toast 
"Long  roads  and  stony  ditches 
And    here's   to  nice   girls 

And  to  hell  with  riches." 


"The  Connacht  Toast 
"Health  and  long  life  to  you. 
The  woman  of  your  choice  to  you, 
Land  without  rent  to  you. 
And  death  in  Erin." 


"  Mcrcier  nnd  G 


religious,  politlicn 
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Gold  and  Sanity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OF   CALEFOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1965 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  other  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  interesting  state- 
ment on  gold  and  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments which  was  WTitten  by  Mr.  Bryan 
Stevens,  a  resident  of  my  congressional 
district. 

The  statement  follows : 

Gold  and  SANrrv 
( By  Bryan  Stevens) 
The  time  has  come  to  bring  some  degn? 
of  sanity  and  objectivity  to  the  current  public 
disctissions  of  gold  and  the  U.S.  balance  o: 
payments.  Columnists,  politicians,  and 
bankers  have  discussed  the  issue  from  many 
points  of  view,  but  none  have  offered  much 
more  than  opinion,  and  very  little  of  tlie 
opinion  is  supported  by  evidence. 

There  are  two  main  aspects  to  the  so- 
called  gold  problem.  The  first  is  the  simple 
quantitative  fact  that  there  Is  not  enough 
gold  in  the  world  to  carry  the  burden  as 
medium  of  exchange  In  International  tracie. 
The  second  aspect  Is  In  the  history  of  U.S 
gold  policy.  A  review  of  U.S.  policy  since 
1933  will  show  the  Inevitability  of  the  re- 
duction of  U.S.  gold  reserves  to  around  $5  to 
$7  billion  over  the  next  5  to  10  years. 

The  story  of  gold  goes  back  Into  antiquiiv. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  It  served  as  a  medium 
of  exchfoige,  but  when  the  new  econoniic 
conditions  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 
brought  about  a  widespread  system  of  monev 
transactions,  the  gold  supply  was  found  to 
be  inadequate  for  this  purpose.  It  was  then 
that  the  fabled  alchemists  began  their  at- 
tempts to  transmute  lead  and  other  metals 
into  gold.  Long  before  the  ttun  of  the  20ta 
century  thei-e  was  no  longer  enough  gold 
even  to  serve  as  an  international  monetary 
reserve.  The  belated  result  was  a  worldwide 
demonetization  of  gold  In  the  1920's  and 
1930's.  The  problem  became  more  acute  dur- 
ing the  period  ending  in  1959  as  new  gold 
production  was  less  tlian  half  the  increase  oi 
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world  monetary  reserves.    The  rate  of  dispar- 
ity has  accelerated  In  the  last  5  years. 

During  the  1920's  the  dollar  and  the  Brit- 
i5li  pound  sterling  temporarily  solved  the 
ec.d  shortage,  but  this  ended  In  disaster  in 
1929-30.  After  World  War  II.  the  entire  b\ir- 
dcli  fell  upon  the  dollar — a  burden  that  can- 
n  r  long  be  borne  by  the  dollar  alone. 

The  second  consideration  in  the  gold  con- 
tr  .versy  is  the  history  of  U.S.  gold  policy.  In 
1  33  the  United  States  went  off  the  gold 
St  tndard.  Shortly  after,  the  price  of  gold 
V  .1  pegged  at  $35  per  ounce  by  act  of  the 
C  ngress.  This  price  was  somewhat  above 
1:^0  market  price  of  gold  at  the  time,  and  the 
United  States  began  to  acquire  gold  at  a 
r.^nidrate. 

U.S.  gold  reserves  in  1933  were  $4,036 
million.  One  year  later,  at  the  new  price  of 
SS5  an  ounce,  the  reserves  had  doubled  for 
a  total   of   $8,238   million   as   other   nations, 

business  organizations,  and  Individuals  sold 

tl.t  It  gold  to  the  tJ.S.  Treasury. 

By  the  mid-1930's,  preparation  for  World 
W;  r  II  was  beginning.    The  United  States  be- 
c  :ne   the  arsenal   of   democracy.      EJuropean 
n.itions   turned   to   the   United    States   for 
nvr.nitions  of  war.    Foreign  cturencies  rolled 
into  the  United  States,  and  were  converted 
back  to  the  buying  countries  for  gold.     By 
1940.  the  U.S.  gold  horde  had  reached  $21,995 
niillion,  an  increase  of  500  percent  in  7  years. 
In    the    post-World    War    n    period,    ptu-- 
chases  from  the  United  States  for  rebuilding 
European  economies,  and  the  paying  off  of 
d.  ots   owed   to   the   United   States   brought 
'.:.e  U.S.  gold  reserves  to  a  peak  of  $24,564 
ir.ilUon  in  1949. 

As  the  Etiropean  powers  began  to  achieve 
s-  billzatlon  of  their  economies  around  1957- 
5^  U.S.  gold  reserves  began  to  diminish,  for 
1  .f-se  powers  began  to  buy  back  the  gold  they 
1.  d  sold  to  the  United  States  in  the  1930's 
ard  1940's,  as  the  expansion  of  intema- 
T.  nal  trade  throughout  the  world  increased 
t;.e  need  of  all  nations  to  increase  their 
r  d  reserves.  In  addition  many  new  nations 
:.  -de  their  appearance  on  the  International 
i^  one.  They  too  required  gold  reserves.  A 
i.ore  normal  International  distribution  of 
t!.e  world  gold  supply  began  to  develop. 
Tl.at  trend  Is  still  In  effect,  and  will  prob- 
a'  ly  continue  over  the  next  few  years. 

It  seems  ridiculous  to  assume  that  post- 
u.ir  recovery  and  reconstruction  of  the  war- 
t  rn  countries,  and  the  tremendous  expan- 
f .  )n  of  postwar  International  trade  could 
t.y.e  place  without  being  accompanied  by  a 
r  distribution  of  the  world  gold  supply. 
V  .lich  in   1963  was  only  $42,285   million. 

The  recent  propaganda  effort  by  France  in 
]  iblicizlng  the  purchase  of  several  hundred 
i  .illion  dollars'  worth  of  gold  from  the 
Vnited  States  is  Inconsequential.  It  was  an 
;  'tempt  to  panic  the  financial  and  business 
c  nununity  in  the  United  States  in  order  to 
(;  .':courage  American  investment  abroad, 
V,  ith  less  than  $1  billion  claim  on  U.S.  gold, 
•.  hen  France  owes  the  United  States  more 
•iian  that  in  long-term  loans,  it  Is  obvious 
i\at  the  effort  was  an  attempt  to  embarrass 
the  United  States  in  order  to  slow  U.S. 
private  Investment  in  French  and  European 
i  idustry. 

To  actually  do  damage  to  the  American 
f  nancial  structure,  even  if  it  were  possible, 
•>  ould  drag  the  rest  of  the  Western  econ- 
L  ;nles  down.  also,  including  the  French  econ- 
omy. The  French  Government  was  and  is 
;  ware  of  this  fact,  and  it  is  aware  of  its  own 
.  mitatlons  in  this  respect.  Otherwise  the 
;;  tempt  would  never  have  been  made.  The 
French  business  community  would  never 
l.ive  allowed  it. 

There  Is,  however,  a  real  problem.  The 
American  dollar  cannot  expand  with  the 
]  ice  of  the  expansion  of  international  trade. 
^he  dollar  can  carry  the  burden  of  acting 
.3  the  international  medium  of  exchange 
.nd  reserve  for  only  a  few  more  years.  There 
must  be  some  effort  now  to  call  a  conference 


to  develop  an  international  banking  and 
clearinghouse  system  and  an  intergovern- 
mental currency  before  international  finance 
is  strangled. 


A  Wyoming  Valley  and  an  Airplane 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 
Mr.  RONCALIO.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
current  copy — April  1965 — of  the  AOPA 

Pilot,  I  was  pleased  and  proud  to  note  an 

article,  entitled  "A  Wyoming  Valley  and 
an  Airplane."  This  magazine  is  the  offi- 
cial publication  of  the  Aircraft  Owners 
and  Pilots  Association. 

The  article  tells  of  the  Intermountain 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Afton.  Wyo..  and 
the  high  performance  of  its  product — 
the  CallAir  agricultural  spray  plane. 
This  airplane  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  recent  national  attention.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  presently  cited  article,  the 
CallAir  was  presented  along  with  color 
cover  pictures  In  the  May  1964  issue  of 
Flying  and  the  March  1965  issue  of  the 
AOPA  Pilot.  These  articles  prove  that 
industry  cannot  firy;^ft4»etter  home  than 
in  Wyoming. 

Hunting,  fishing,  room  to  expand,  a 
labor  supply  of  happy  and  historically 
conscientious  hard-vforking  people,  the 
intellectually  stimulating  pure  air  of 
Wyoming,  the  beauty  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area,  nearness  to  such  fabu- 
lous recreation  areas  as  Wyoming's  Yel- 
lowstone and  Teton  Parks — all  this 
couples  with  a  most  favorable  tax  base. 
Take  heed,  leaders  of  industry,  the  fol- 
lowing article  may  provide  a  most  im- 
portant example  of  how  you  can  grow 
with  Wyoming : 

A  Wyoming  Vaixet  and  an  Airplane 
(By  Frank  A.  Tmker) 
(Note. — Mutual  cooperation  of  Afton 
townspeople  and  CallAir  help  preserve  an 
agriculture  plane  factory  and  the  economy 
of  Star  Valley,  Wyo.  Young  workers  resist 
Itxxe  of  big  city  and  stay  home.) 

Afton,  Wyo.,  is  almost  a  typical  western 
valley  town,  which  is  to  say  that  it's  a  better 
place  than  most  to  live  in.  Situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  State's  western  Star  VaUey, 
it  has  depended  historically  upon  agricul- 
ture, lumber,  and  its  excellent  cheese  for  eco- 
nomic health.  Across  the  main  street  hangs 
a  huge  arch  comprised  entirely  of  elk  horns, 
giving  some  Idea  of  the  hunting  available  In 
the  mountains  nearby. 

But  this  alone  is  not  what  makes  the  rather 
remote  town  unique.  At  Its  southern  ex- 
tremity squats  a  heterogenous  collection  of 
buildings,  some  old  and  some  still  under  con- 
struction. From  this  rude  complex  emerges, 
in  numbers,  a  fine  agricultural  aircraft. 

"Here?"  ask  the  summer  tourists  as  If  our 
whole  automobile  industry  did  not  orig- 
inate in  a  rural  woodshed,  "So  far  from 
everything?" 

Yes.  here.  And  not  far  at  all  from  things 
that  really  make  living  pleasant.  For  Afton 
builds  the  CallAir  agricultural  plane,  whose 
gross  sales  last  year  topi>ed  a  million  bucks. 
A  few  years  ago  Afton  was  also  regrettably 
typical  of  many  other  communities  in  aU 
sections  of  the  coxmtry.    As  the  valley  paper's 


assistant  editor  explained,  "The  dairy  farms 
had  kept  us  going  as  long  as  milk  was  heavily 
subsidized.  When  that  ended  the  fanners 
either    upgraded   their   production   or    were 

forced  out." 

A  sad  number  were  In  the  latter  category. 
Although  many  would  have  rather  stayed, 
particularly  younger  men.  in  order  to  earn  a 
living  they  had  to  abandon  the  small  family 
farm  and  head  for  the  metropolitan  regions 
and  the  faceless  existence  of  a  city  wage 
earner.  By  the  early  1960'8  the  population 
of  the  area  had  declined  by  some  20  percent. 
Stores  in  Afton  stood  empty,  the  ominous 
signs  of  ghost  town  status  were  visible,  and 
Lincoln  County  Itself  was  declared  a  de- 
pressed area. 

Worst  of  all.  it  appeared  that  the  aircraft 
plant,  small  In  size  but  large  in  Its  effect 
on  the  local  economy,  was  about  to  close  for 
good  even  in  the  face  of  a  burgeoning  de- 
mand for  good  agricultural  planes. 

The  first  CaU  plane  had  been  built  In  the 

1930's    by   Reuel    Call    (AOPA    88470),    native 

of  the  area,  who  placed  his  factory  here  for 
the  good  reason  that  It  was  his  hometown. 
In  those  days  competition  was  not  so  fierce 
and  perhaps  the  construction  of  aircraft  was 
more  a  labor  of  love.  Later,  type  certificates 
were  issued  to  the  standard  Call  passenger 
plane  and  the  Interstate  Cadet,  which  were 
sold  to  a  Ihnlted  general  market  without  a 
great  deal  of  prom.otional  whoop-la. 

But  In  1953  a  young  A  and  E  machanic 
named  Herb  Andersen  arrived  In  Afton  frc«n 
Los  Angeles  and  signtd  on  with  the  company. 
Being  short  on  funds  and  long  on  love  for 
aircraft,  a  chronic  combination.  Herb  lived 
for  a  time  in  the  factory  loft.  A  box  of 
crackers  and  a  bottle  of  milk,  gulped  alter- 
nately, pro\'lded  what  breakfast  was  needed — 
and  could  be  afforded.  After  hours,  he 
worked  on  the  job  of  redesigning  the  CaU 
plane  into  an  aerial  applicator.  Call  finally 
saw  the  model  which  Herb  had  made,  was 
moderately  impressed,  and  the  A-5  was 
eventually  put  into  production.  Since  that 
time  the  name  CallAir  has  meant  ag  planes 
to  most  people. 

Not  long  after.  Herb  Andersen  went  on  to 
Mooney  and  would  up  as  vice  president  In 
charge  of  production.  In  1960  Piper  enticed 
him  away  to  help  with  their  new  facility  in 
Vero  Beach.  Fla.  Meanwhile,  back  In  Star 
Valley,  the  Call  operation  had  been  incorpo- 
rated, the  management  had  changed  hands, 
and  the  company  had  gone  into  a  severe 
decline.  So  severe,  in  fact  was  this  setback 
that  CallAir  had  closed  its  doors,  passed  into 
receivership,  and  its  assets  were  scheduled 
to  be  liquidated  at  public  sale.  It  looked 
as  though  the  end  of  the  line  had  arrived 
not  only  for  a  name  in  aircraft  but  for  one 
of  the  few  remaining  props  to  the  valley's 
economic  structxu'e. 

This  was  a  crisis  which  faced — and  faces 
still — ^similar  areas  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Oregon.  One  thing  it  had,  however,  which 
some  of  the  others  may  have  lacked,  was  a 
group  of  resident  businessmen  who  retained 
faith  in  the  small  business  concept  which 
had  sustained  CallAir  through  many  lean 
years.  Long  before  Federal  offices,  with  ap- 
propriate fanfare,  had  set  up  the  many  re- 
development agencies  for  certain  areas,  these 
citizens  had  instituted  some  of  the  same 
self-help  features  which  later  became  stand- 
ard Government  procediires.  One  of  these 
was  an  Investment  fund,  the  Star  Valley  De- 
velopment Association,  which  now  came  to 
the  assistance   of   CallAir. 

First,  it  was  ascertained  that  if  svifficient 
private  local  capital  was  forthcoming  a  Small 
Business  Administration  loan  could  also  be 
obtained.  Second,  and  perhaps  most  Im- 
portant, in  order  to  assure  Investors  of  a 
salable  product  and  an  efficient  operation,  it 
was  recognized  that  capable  and  imaginative 
management  had  to  be  obtained.  A  call 
went  out  to  Herb  Andersen,  on  the  assiunp- 
tion  that  the  Afton  life  and  the  challenge 
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at  CaUAir.  which  had  now  become  the  Inter- 
mountain  Manufacturing  Co.  (Imco) ,  would 
compensate  for  the  smaller  financial  returns 
offered.  Carl  Petersen  (AOPA  229386),  who 
had  assisted  In  the  original  drawings  and 
flight  testing  of  the  old  CaU  aircraft,  was 
persuaded  to  sign  on  as  sales  manager  and 
given  a  free  hand  in  merchandising. 

At  the  receivership  sale  there  was  exactly 
one  bid,  which  was  that  of  the  local  combine. 
The  money  which  the  association  gave  went 
to  stock  purchases,  backing  bank  notes,  and 
direct  loans  to  the  company.  The  Small 
Business  Administration  loan  helped  to  meet 
current  expenses  and  obtain  materials. 
There  were.  In  addition,  enough  usable  parts 
and  supplies  on  hand  to  form  a  backlog  for 
the  new  company. 

The  outlook,  however,  was  anything  but 
cheery.  CallAir's  buUdlngs,  when  Herb  An- 
dersen  moved  In,  were  full  of  junk  and  their 
water  pipes  were  frozen  solid.  Local  hope 
may  have  been  high,  but  faith  was  scarce 
There  was  available  in  the  meager  budget 
just  $30,000  and  6  months  to  get  a  redesigned 
plane  approved  and  on  the  market. 

Back  to  the  loft.  The  small  staff  worked 
and  lived  at  the  plant.  When  the  day's  labor 
went  beyond  endurance,  they  rested  on  the 
floor  before  starting  again.  But  the  old 
CallAir  A-5  gradually  gave  way  to  the  re- 
worked A-9.  This  prolonged  brain-busting 
session  began  in  April  of  1962,  continued 
through  the  svunmer,  and  reached  its  apex 
that  fall.  It  was  November  when  the  A-9 
was  given  Its  certlflcate  under  part  8. 
Armed  with  promising  data  on  the  new 
plane,  Carl  Petersen  took  off  for  an  appli- 
cators' convention  in  Texoma  and  the  home 
staff  held  their  breath. 

A  week  later  the  company  had  orders  for 
nine  of  the  new  craft  and  they  were  in  busi- 
ness. The  first  A-9  came  off  the  Afton  line 
in  January  1963,  and  for  the  next  few  months 
one  was  made  every  2  weeks.  In  March,  this 
climbed  to  one  plane  a  week.  As  the  A-9 
became  better  known  and  its  sales  pitch 
reached  far  markets,  orders  came  in  an  en- 
couraging crescendo.  After  a  year  the  pro- 
duction line  was  turning  out  a  plane  every 
4  days;  in  July  of  last  year  it  became  two  a 
week.  Now  It  Is  one  A-9  every  other  day 
all  spoken  for  at  the  time  of  production. 

Along  with  the  rise  in  output,  of  course 
went  an  increase  in  employment.  This  now 
stands  at  about  75  full-time  production 
workers  and  will  reach  10^  some  time  this 
year  under  present  plans.  In  a  village  which 
numbers  about  1,300  persons  and  a  valley 
with  a  total  population  of  5,500,  such  a  pay- 
roll obviously  can  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween complete  stagnation  and  at  least 
comfortable  stabilization.  The  year  1963  saw 
gross  sales  of  about  $500,000.  Last  year  this 
passed  an  even  million,  and  1965's  projected 
Income  Is  $1,750,000. 

Such  sales,  obviously,  have  hinged  on  the 
economical  production  of  a  plane  which  can 
hold  its  own  in  a  competitive  market,  one 
which  is  both  attractive  and  efficient.  Nei- 
ther the  writer  nor  AOPA  are  in  the  business 
of  plugging  any  particular  brand  of  aircraft 
but  to  give  some  idea  of  how  an  aircraft  is 
sold  and  a  community  therby  benefited,  here 
are  some  of  the  features  which  were  con- 
sidered essential  to  the  new  CallAir: 

First,  the  old  arrangement  which  placed 
the  hopper  beside  the  pilot  In  the  wide  cock- 
pit may  have  had  some  good  points,  but 
visual  appeal  was  not  one  of  them.  The  170- 
gallon  hopper  thus  was  shifted  to  a  safe  place 
below  and  In  front  of  the  pilot,  allowing 
the  pit  itself  to  be  narrowed. 

Control  of  the  older  plane,  although  good 
required  considerable  control  pressure 
Through  redesign  of  the  fuselage  and  wing 
including  the  addition  of  Hoerner  tlpe  this 
was  lightened  to  the  point  that  pilots  used 
to  the  former  product  have  a  tendency  to- 
ward overcontrolling  the  A-9. 
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Pilot  safety,  a  key  selling  point  in  all  ag- 
craft  these  days,  became  a  fetish  at  CallAir. 
"We  want  the  pilot  to  be  assured  of  survival 
in  all  ordinary  application  accidents,"  says 
Herb  Andersen.  "Except  for  diving  the  plane 
deliberately  into  the  ground,  he's  pretty  close 
to  that  right  now." 

Fuel  tanks  were  moved  to  the  wing,  re- 
ducing the  danger  from  fire.  An  emergency 
dump  valve  allows  the  hopper  to  be  emptied 
in  5  seconds.  A  fuel  warning  light  and  bell 
are  activated  when  the  pressure  drops  to  1 
pound,  giving  the  pilot  15  or  20  seconds  to 
switch  tanks.  The  chrome-moly  birdcage 
over  the  pilot  will  support  four  and  a  half 
tons  without  bending.  Wire  cutters  are 
mounted  on  gear  and  windshield,  and  the 
aft  control  section  was  altered  so  that  a 
wire  cannot  catch  in  the  gap  between  verti- 
cal stabilizer  and  rudder.  The  spruce  main 
spar  is  itself  considered  a  safety  factor,  since 
it  shears  completely  when  excessive  force 
is  applied  rather  than  transmitting  loads  to 
other  parts  of  the  structure. 

These  and  other  improvements  seem  to 
have  accomplished  much  of  the  purpose.  In 
the  past  2  years  10  CallAir  planes  have  been 
demolished  in  application  accidents,  several 
in  South  America  where  pilot  experience  is 
often  low.  Yet  in  producing  this  impressive 
pile  of  junk  the  only  serious  injury  to  a  pilot 
has  been  a  broken  leg  and  some  burns. 

Then  there-  is  the  matter  oof  spare  parts. 
CallAir  uses  no  dealers  or  distributors.  Each 
A-9  owner  is  given  an  easy -to-read  parts 
manual,  from  which  he  can  order  direct  from 
Afton.  The  procedure  has  been  streamlined, 
and  airfreight  speeds  many  deliveries. 
When  Carl  Petersen,  who  spende  much  of  the 
year  bouncing  from  one  sales  prospect  to 
another  in  an  A-9,  ruined  a  wing  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn..  it  took  just  2  days  to  get  a  re- 
placement to  him. 

These  are  the  kind  of  selling  points  which 
make  any  applicator  do  more  than  glance 
through  a  brochure,  and  which  eventually 
mean  that  Star  Valley  may  provide  a  good 
home  for  more  people.  It  is  a  continuing 
fight  which  can  never  be  relaxed,  as  the 
small  CallAir  management  sUiff  well  know. 
This  past  year,  when  Jim  Robertson  had  fin- 
ished his  outstanding  job  o(f  converting 
standard  Cessna  products  into  STOL  craft, 
he  received  a  summons  from  CallAir  to  do 
somewhat  the  same  for  the  A-9.  Tliis  was 
deemed  particularly  advantageous  to  the 
company,  since  about  half  of  their  produc- 
tion now  goes  overseas,  often  to  countries 
where  strips  are  short  and  terrain  steep. 
Flight  tests  are  now  being  completed  on  the 
new  full-span  lift  fiap,  which  permits  the 
A-9  to  operate  with  its  full  payload  of  1.350 
pounds  from  a  1.000-foot  strip.  At  the  same 
time,  full  certification  under  part  3  Is 
being  pushed,  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
oversea  trade.  In  addition,  a  two-seat 
trainer  version  Is  under  development. 

Obviously,  there  are  economic  handicaps 
to  locating  in  Star  Valley,  primarily  those  of 
freight  costs.  The  company's  Lycoming  en- 
gines come  from  Pennsylvania,  spruce  wood 
from  Oregon,  machined  parts  fi-om  Florida, 
and  aluminum  from  California.  To  offset 
these  costs,  however,  is  that  of  Wyoming 
labor. 

"We  certainly  aren't  exploiting  cheap  la- 
bor here,"  says  Herb  Andersea.  "Rather, 
we  have  designed  our  production  around 
that  which  is  most  valuable." 

In  doing  so,  he  has  faced  the  same  bugaboo 
which  concerns  many  similar  manufacturers. 
This  Is  the  huge  gap  existing  between  col- 
lege-trained engineers  and  completely  un- 
skilled laborers.  There  seems  to  be  no  mid- 
dle ground  nowadays.  A  skilled  machinist, 
for  Instance,  is  a  rarity;  semiskilled  opera- 
tors, who  can  seldom  set  up  their  own  ma- 
chines, have  taken  their  place  and  Ihnit  their 
field  to  one  task.  This  is  middle-cost  labor, 
potentially  abundant  in  places  like  Star  Val- 


ley where  a  high  school  education  is  the 
average  and  Inherent  skills  and  Intelligence 
high.  To  set  up  a  completely  automated 
plant  with  high-cost  labor  would  involve 
considerable  capital  and  require  expen.si\e 
training  of  a  limited  niunber  of  perso:  « 
probably  at  the  manufacturer's  expense. 

"To  be  successful  in  this  locale,  I  believe 
an  operation  such  as  ours  must  be  desigiv  ci 
around  our  semiskilled  labor,"  Andersen  con- 
cluded. "We  take  persons  with  no  experi- 
ence in  industry,  train  them  for  specific  jobs 
and  plan  our  production  with  this  situaticvi 
in  mind." 

Pay  here  is  understandably  lower  than  ■< 
metropolitan  areas,  averaging  about  $350  i 
month.  But  the  exodus  from  Star  Valle'v 
was  not  only  stemmed  by  such  wages;  for- 
mer residents  have  actually  rettirned  fro-n 
higher  paying  jobs  in  places  like  Los  Angele: 

"Sure.  I  made  a  hundred  dollars  mo-e 
there."  one  lad  reported.  "But  it  cost  ii  e 
half  that  much  just  getting  back  and  for;  i 
to  work." 

And  what  about  the  hours  wasted  in  sue', 
travel,  and  such  an  environment?  Signifi- 
cantly, only  one  CallAir  employee  left  in 
1964,  and  one  was  fired. 

Here  may  be  the  crux  of  the  matter.  More 
and  more  Americans  are  growing  weary  .•■ 
watching  the  mirage  of  high  pay  disappe^^ 
into  the  mists  of  high  living  costs.  Mai-v 
have  attachments  to  places  like  Star  Valley 
or  would  like  to  have  such  attachments 
There  are  advantages  both  to  employee,  em- 
ployer, and  to  the  country  In  avoiding  the 
pileup  of  our  population  in  megalopolis. 

In  order  to  avoid  this,  smaller  communi- 
ties must  come  up  with  marketable  product - 
General  aviation  manufacturers,  perhaps 
more  than  any  comparable  segment  of  Indus- 
try, have  managed  to  do  this. 

Mooney  is  located  now  in  Kerrville    Tex 
Meyers    in    Tecumseh,    Mich.;    Bellan'ca    i-i 
Plalnview.  Tex.;  even  the  giant— Piper— is  in 
Lock  Haven.  Pa.,  and  Vero  Beach.  Fla. 

Certainly  there  are  limits  to  this  success 
Only  in  Government  reports  do  such  storic.- 
appear  in  simple  black  and  white.  Star  Va'- 
ley  will  be  hard  pressed  for  some  time  to 
come  to  hold  Its  population  and  will  depend 
on  a  sawmill  sponsored  by  the  same  private 
development  group  as  much  as  on  the  air- 
craft plant. 

But  the  general  picture  has  Improved  in-- 
measurably  In  the  last  2  years.  Today  the 
world's  population,  like  it  or  not.  Is  boomin" 
Food  production  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
of  a  problem  which  must  be  met  with  aerir'l 
application  methods.  It  is  of  more  than 
local  interest  that  this  problem,  interna- 
tional In  scope,  will  be  solved  at  least  in 
part  by  the  production  of  planes  in  a  Wyo- 
ming valley.  And,  In  helping  to  solve  thi.'- 
larger  riddle,  the  people  of  Star  Valley  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  solving  one  of  their 
own. 
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Population  Crisis 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1965 


Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  behalf 
of  my  concern  with  the  problems  of 
population  growth  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  following  article  written  by  Sid 
Moody,  of  the  Associated  Press,  and 
printed  in  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette  of 
AprU  18,  1965. 

This  article  clearly  explains  the  im- 
minence and  enormity  of  the  world  pop- 


ulation problem.    I   believe  this  essay 
offers    badly    needed   vmderstanding    of 
this  important  field: 
Population  Crisis:  World's  No.  1  Problem — 

Once     Taboo     Sxtbject     Now     of     Vital 

Concern 

(By  Sid  Moody) 

Slie  wore  a  pair  of  men's  shoes,  muddled 
•rom  the  yard  and  its  skeletons  of  junked 
rars.  She  rocked  shyly  In  a  tiny  chipped 
.hair  as  she  cradled  her  youngest  in  her  lap. 
A  safety  pin  did  duty  for  a  broken  zipper. 
Tlie  sun.  angling  through  the  open  door  of 
i-,er  cabin,  caught  her  blonde  hair  when  she 
looked  up  to  speak. 

She  was  a  mountaineer's  wife,  in  Ken- 
tucky, with  six  children.  But  she  was  every- 
•Aoman,  too.  A  world  symbol,  a  world  head- 
ache and,  maybe,  a  world  heartache. 

She  did  not  know  It,  but  she  was  speaking 
;or  many  millions  when  she  looked,  ner- 
vously but  with  the  resolution  of  a  mother's 
love,  across  the  doorway  and  told  of  her 
harsh  decision. 

"I  thought  about  it  a  lot.  and  I  decided 
:t's  more  of  a  sin  to  bring  children  Into  the 
world  that  you  can't  take  care  of  than  to 
stop  having  them." 

Her  name  was  Ruby  Gray.  25.  wife  of  a 
man  with  a  game  leg  who  hasn't  worked  in 
months  and  who  supports  his  family  with 
food  given  free  by  the  government.  She  Is 
ulso  the  child  of  a  gathering  world  crisis: 
overpopulation. 

Ruby  Gray  embodies  it  all :  too  many  chil- 
dren, dwindling  food  for  them,  no  means  to 
buy  more.  In  their  despair  Ruby  Gray  agreed 
to  her  husband's  decision  to  have  himself 
.sterilized.  That  was  their  private  decision. 
It  win  not  be  the  world's.  But  the  problem 
is  the  same  and  the  world  with  sudden 
;)wareness  had  come  to  see  its  Immensity, 
complexity,  its  urgency. 

possible  seeds  of  world  war  III 

The  problem  is  an  unbalanced  equation  in 
which  billions  of  mouths  do  not  equal  nutri- 
tion, health,  work  to  sustain  life  in  decency. 
It  is  a  problem  that  holds  in  its  relentless- 
uess  the  possible  seeds  of  world  war  III. 

Can  mankind's  greatest  gift  become  his 
nreatest  curse?  It  Is  a  heated  argument. 
But  now  it  Is  being  argued. 

There  Is  some — but  not  much — opinion 
that  the  unprecedented  world  burst  of  popu- 
lation is  a  base  upon  which  to  build  a  Utopia 
of  consumption  and  prosperity.  Others  see 
it  as  a  burden  of  such  pressing  weight  as  to 
condemn  the  world's  poor  to  lives  of  static 
futility — or  worse. 

And  while  the  argument  goes  on  among 
experts  of  economics  and  demography,  the 
science  of  population,  the  governments  of 
the  world  have  seemingly  overnight  been 
moved  to  action. 

Reversing  an  earlier  position,  the  United 
States  has  offered  on  request  to  help  foreign 
birth  control  programs  with  advice — but  not 
contraceptives.  The  United  Nations  reflects 
increased  world  concern  In  considering  what 
role  it  should  play  in  family  planning. 
Several  countries  have  widespread  birth  con- 
trol programs  underway. 

Science  has  made  several  major  break- 
tliroughs  In  contraception,  and  a  family 
planning  expert  exhibited  the  other  day  a 
new  contraceptive  he  felt  could  change  the 
history  of  the  world.  No  one  has  quite  been 
able  to  say  why  It  works,  just  as  no  one 
can  accurately  forecast  where  the  surging 
birth  rate,  rightly  called  an  explosion,  will 
end.     Hence  the  argument. 

The  argument  has  a  bitter  arithmetic, 
qtiestloned  by  some,  admitted  to  be  only  an 
educated  guess  by  many.  But  the  figures 
are  there. 

Babies  are  being  born  faster  than  a  i)erson 
could  name  them.  There  are  192.000  births 
every  day,  according  to  the  United  Nations, 
over  60  million  a  year,  more  than  the  popula- 


tion of  Great  Britain.  At  the  current  2  per- 
cent annual  rate  of  Increase,  world  popula- 
tion In  600  years  will  be  one  person  per 
square  yard.  Anthill  arithmetic.  An  Im- 
possibility. But  where  will  it  stop?  And 
how? 


population    may    double    by     2000 

U.N.  projections  for  the  year  2000  show  a 
world  population,  now  3.3  bUlion,  of  about 
double  that.  Mexico,  with  a  current  popu- 
lation of  40  million,  wUl  have  71  milUon  by 
1980  at  its  present  3.1-percent  rate  of  in- 
crease, one  of  the  world's  highest.  It  will 
be  13.5  billion  in  200  years  if  the  same  rate  Is 
sustained,  says  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  It  took  all  of  history  for  the  world 
population  to  reach  1  bUlion  by  the  1840's. 
The  reason  for  the  swift  change  In  popula- 
tion is  twofold:  high  rates  of  birth,  espe- 
cially In  the  underdeveloped  nations,  and  a 
steady  drop  In  the  death  rate  which  acceler- 
ated astoundlngly  after  World  War  II  due  to 
the  developments  of  science. 

Because  of  this  postwar  surge,  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  world's  people  is  yoimg.  In 
Latin  America  over  40  percent  of  the  people 
are  under  15.  noncontrlbulors  requiring  edu- 
cation and  food  supplied  by  their  producing 
elders.  But  If  almost  half  the  population  Is 
not  producing  and  the  country  is  already 
poor,  as  most  of  the  Latin  American  nations 
are.  how  can  this  huge  segment  be  sup- 
ported? 

That  is  the  immediate  crux  of  the  popula- 
tion problem;  not  how  can  the  underdevel- 
oped nations  achieve  the  promise  of  rising 
expectations  they  feel  their  new  independ- 
ence entitles  them  to  but  how,  in  fact,  to 
keep  their  standard  of  living  even  at  Its  pres- 
ent marginal  level? 

The  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations  says  that  up  to  half 
of  the  world's  people  suffers  from  hunger 
and  malnutrition.  By  1975.  says  the  FAO. 
world  food  supplies  will  have  to  be  Increased 
by  a  third  "merely  to  sustain  the  population 
at  Its  present  unsatisfactory  level."  A  rea- 
sonable Improvement  would  require  a  50-per- 
cent increase  by  then  and  a  tripling  of  food 
production  by  2000. 

Should  famine  come,  surely  the  great  food 
producing  nations  would  not  stand  Idly  by. 
But  It  would  require  20.000  freighter  ship- 
ments a  year  to  take  care  of  India's  current 
food  deficiency. 

The  Population  Reference  Bureau  in 
Washnlgton,  a  statistic-gathering  organiza- 
tion, estimates  that  if  all  the  huge  U.S.  food 
surplus  were  distributed  to  the  world's  hun- 
gry, it  would  provide  each  person  the  equiva- 
lent of  2  cups  of  rice  every  17  days. 

But  overpopulation  Is  not  only  a  matter  of 
hunger  It  Is  economics,  the  economics  of 
too  little  for  too  many.  A  co\intry  with  an 
annual  3-percent  Increase  In  population  must 
increase  Its  national  output  by  that  much 
yearly  just  to  stay  in  the  same  place.  But 
It  takes  an  estimated  9 -percent  Increase  In 
capital  Investment  to  produce  a  3-percent 
Increase  in  national  Income  and  where  Is  the 
Investment  to  come  from  In  unlndustrtalized 
countries? 

Under  India's  first  two  5-year  plans, 
national  income  was  increased  $8.9  bUllon. 
But  In  the  same  period  population  increased 
85  million,  so  per  capita  Income  went  from 
$59.64  to  only  $69.30. 

Philip  Hauser,  University  of  Chicago  sociol- 
ogist, notes  that  even  if  the  world's  wealth 
were  equally  distributed,  per  capita  income 
would  only  come  to  $223. 

If  the  have-nots  are  to  have  highways  and 
schools  and  factories  and  hospitals,  they 
must  have  money.  And  much  of  what  little 
they  have  is  spent  on  just  staying  alive. 
Ceylon,  for  instance,  spends  about  $50  million 
in  valuable  foreign  exchange  each  year  to 
buy  rice. 

In  1959  President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower 
said  the  U.S.  Government  had  no  business  In 
the   field   of   population   control.    Yet  last 


January,  President  Johnson  said  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  address: 

"I  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge 
to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  In  world 
population  and  the  growing  scarcity  of  world 
resources." 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
had  already  begun  giving  advice  on  pecula- 
tion problems  and  helping  fcH«lgn  nations, 
on  request,  with  fertility  control. 

Similarly,  Egyptian  President  Gamal  At)del 
Nasser  said  as  recently  as  1962  a  nation's 
population  was  one  of  its  main  natural  re- 
sources. Overpopulation  is  now  considered 
by  the  Egyptian  Government  to  be  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.  Paced  with  a  doubling 
of  population  in  27  years,  Eg3T?t  has  begun 
distribution  of  birth  control  pills. 

India  allocated  $56  million  for  a  family 
planning  program  in  its  current  5-year  plan, 
five  times  the  amount  in  the  last  one. 

"We  must  stabilize  the  population  at  no 
more  than  700  million."  says  Deputy  Health 
Minister  D.  S.  Raju.  "Beyond  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  cope  even  all  our  measures  to 
improve  the  econcxmy  work  out." 

South  Korea,  with  help  from  the  Popula- 
tion Council,  Is  trying  to  cut  Its  birth  rate 
a  third  by  1971  through  new  birth  control 
clinics. 

Japan,  where  birth  control  has  been  na- 
tional policy  since  1949.  has  had  20  million 
legal  abortions  in  the  last  15  years  as  the 
birth  rate  fell  from  34.3  in  1947  to  16.5  last 
year. 

In    Latin   America,    domlnantly    Catholic, 
birth  control  is  nonetheless  a  topic  of  In- 
creasing concern.     "Up  until  very  recently." 
said  an  Argentinian  physician.  "It  was  l>ad 
manners    to    talk    about    the    whole    Issue. 
Things  have  changed  In  the  past  year." 
red  china  UPS  marriage  age 
Even  In  the  Communist  world  poptdatlon 
has  drawn  official  attention.     Marx  preach- 
ed— and  the  party  line  still  does — that  over- 
population Is  a  capitalist  plot  perpetuated  by 
industrialists  to   insure  a   ready  market  of 
cheap,  svu-plus  labor.    Under  socialism  everj- 
one  works,  so  the  gospel  of  Marx  goes,  hence 
the   problem   simply  evaporates.     Except  it 
hasn't. 

Red  China,  which  in  the  next  15  years  will 
add  an  estimated  population  almost  equal  to 
that  of  the  United  States,  has  raised  the  offi- 
cial marriage  age  and  Imposed  rationing  re- 
strictions on  parents  who  have  more  than 
three  children. 

Even  In  the  Soviet  Union,  where  birth  con- 
trol Is  legal,  orthodoxy  has  softenfcd.  "Marx- 
ist-Leninists have  no  objection  against  hu- 
mane measures  over  decreasing  the  birth 
rate,"  a  Government  official  said  recently. 

The  UU.  General  Assembly  now  has  be- 
fore it  a  report  of  the  UJJ.  Population  Com- 
mission which  said  the  organization  "must 
play  a  wider  and  more  active  role  in  popula- 
tion fields  than  it  has  played  up  to  the 
present."  Recommendations  Included  in- 
creased U.N.  aid  on  request  in  compiling 
census  statistics,  research  into  fertUlty  ahd 
the  effects  of  population  on  society. 

The  common  view  of  governmente,"  said 
a  U.N.  official,  "is  that  the  population  prob- 
lem Is  acute.  The  difference  of  opinion  Is 
what  to  do  about  it." 

In  the  United  States  the  amount  of  public 
and  quasl-pubUc  activity  in  fertillDy  control 
has  spread  qiUckly  and  widely.  In  Corptis 
Chrlstl,  Tex.,  the  Federal  Government  has 
given  $8,500  to  run  birth  control  clinics  In 
poor  areas.  Oregon  is  considering  a  State 
welfare  department  request  for  $135,000  to 
buy  birth  control  devices.  Nineteen  counties 
In  Tennessee  have  family  planning  clinics. 
Only  one  had  them  a  year  ago. 

Twenty-five  family  planning  projects  have 
applied  for  Federal  funds,  and  Sargent 
Shrlver,  Director  of  President  Johnson's  anU- 
poverty  program,  says  if  the  clinics  have 
local  support,  the  money  will  be  ^proved. 
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The  stated  ptrrpose  of  much  of  this  is  to 
reduce  the  rapidly  growing  amout  of  welfare 
to  mothers  with  many  dependent  children. 
It  is  lees  expensive  to  give  birth  control  serv- 
ices, the  argument  runs,  than  to  spend 
money  to  support  impoverished  children. 

Nationally,  aid  for  dependent  children  Is 
costing  a  reported  •l.S  billion  a  year  for 
4  million  children  compared  to  $639  million 
for  2.2  million  youngsters  in  1955. 

Despite  the  urgency  of  the  world  popula- 
tion problem,  a  relative  pittance  is  being 
spent  on  it. 

"Just  listing  the  causes  of  death  would  fill 
a  huge  volvmie."  says  Robert  Cook,  director 
of  the  Population  Reference  Bureau.  '•There 
is  only  one  cause  of  life."  Yet  for  the  bil- 
lions spent  on  mortality  control,  only  a  few 
millions  go  tcf  study  the  very  source  of  life. 
The  Ford  Foundation,  probably  the  biggest 
single  source  of  funds  in  fertility  research, 
awarded  grants  totaling  $3  million  last  year. 
Tet,  it  is  throtigh  research,  many  feel,  that 
some  way  will  be  found  to  the  perfect  birth 
control  device,  one  that  is  cheap,  easily 
used,  long  lasting  and  could  meet  Roman 
Catholic  Church  objections  that  any  me- 
chanical Interference  with  procreation  is  a 
sin  against  natural  and  moral  law. 

In  recent  years  the  church  has  softened 
Its  F>06ltion  by  permitting  couples  a  measvire 
of  natural  birth  control,  the  so-called 
rhythm  method.  And  now,  confronted  with 
radical  new  developments  in  birth  control 
as  well  as  the  growing  crush  of  population, 
the  church  has  shown  itself  to  be  ansrthlng 
but  a  monolith.  A  dialog  has  moved  into 
the  open,  one  in  which  conflicting  opinion 
Is  strongly  held  and  remarkable  for  its  out- 
spokeness. 

CHXTRCH  HASN'T  CHANGED  STRICTURES 


The  church  has  not  changed  its  strlct\ires 
against  birth  control.  But  a  papal  commis- 
sion has  begun  studying  the  whole  area  of 
fertility  and  population.  And,  as  Pope  Paul 
VI  said  last  year: 

"[Birth  control  and  population]  is  an  ex- 
tremely grave  problem.  It  touches  on  the 
mainspring  of  human  life.  It  Is  necessary 
to  face  attentively  this  development.  And 
this  is  In  fact  what  the  chxu-ch  is  doing.  But 
meanwhile  we  say  frankly  that  up  to  now  we 
do  not  have  suifflclent  motive  to  consider  out 
of  date  and  thus  far  not  blinding  the  norms 
given  us.  Therefore,  they  must  be  consid- 
ered valid  at  least  until  we  feel  obliged  by 
conscience  to  change  them." 

If  that  statement  reads  less  than  dogmat- 
ically, the  addresses  by  three  liberal  cardi- 
nals last  October  at  the  Ecumenical  Council 
sounded  ahnoet  revolutionary. 

One,  Cardinal  Setmens,  of  Belgium,  said, 
"Of  course  there  is  no  question  of  modifying 
or  challenging  the  truly  traditional  teach- 
ing of  the  church.  But  no  one  epoch  can 
boast  of  having  fully  perceived  the  un- 
fathomable riches  of  Christianity." 

He  urged  the  council  to  "meet  the  im- 
mense problem  posed  by  the  present  demo- 
graphic explosion.  The  matter  is  difBcult 
but  the  world  is  waiting.  I  beg  you,  my 
brothers,  let  us  avoid  a  new  Galileo  case. 
One  is  enough  for  the  church." 

Patriarch  Mr^ximos  IV,  of  Antloch,  spoke 
of  "hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings 
condemned  to  a  life  that  is  without  hope" 
and  torn  between  their  faith  in  the  church's 
teachings  and  their  inability  to  support  more 
children. 

"Are  we  not  In  the  right."  he  said,  "to  ask 
If  certain  official  positions  are  not  to  be 
attributed  to  outdated  conceptions?" 

Where  Its  introspection  will  carry  the 
church  is  impossible  to  say.  But  one  of  the 
factors  the  church  must  be  aware  of  is  a 
seeming  gulf  In  certain  areas  between  its 
theory  and  the  practices  of  the  faithful 
Italy,  almost  universally  Catholic  and  where 
contraceptives  are  illegal,  has  one  of  the 
world's  lowest  birth  ratea.    Why?    "There 


are  two  things  Italians  do  not  regard  as  sin- 
ful," said  a  non-Italian  priest,  "missing  Sun- 
day Mass  and  using  contraceptives." 

In  heavily  Catholic  Chile,  a  doctor  has 
estimated  that  between  35  and  49  percent  of 
pregnancies  end  in  abortion.  «.  sin. 

Dr.  C.  Lee  Buxton,  Yale  physician  who  is 
fighting  to  repeal  Connecticut's  birth  control 
law,  received  a  letter  from  a  young  Catholic 
father. 

"I  have  a  very  personal  interest  in  birth 
control  because  for  lack  of  it  in  one  way  or 
another  I  lost  a  wonderful  wife  and  mother 
of  six  children.  She  was  only  31  years  old 
when  she  died  8  hours  after  our  last  child 
was  born.  What  do  people  who  find  them- 
selves in  our  predicament  do?  Man  and 
woman  living  together  in  a  life  of  matrimony 
are  also  living  a  life  of  sin  because  they 
use  means  to  prevent  further  childbirth.  Is 
the  health  of  your  wife  and  children  to  be 
disregarded?" 

In  1951  Pius  XH,  in  affirming  the  legit- 
imacy of  regulation  of  offspring  through  the 
rhythm  method,  said,  "I  may  even  hope 
that  science  will  succeed  in  providing  this 
licit  method  with  a  sufficiently  secure  basis." 
Maylae  it  has. 

Two  new  contraceptives — the  pill  and  a 
little  plastic  curlicue  called  an  Interuterine 
device — lUD — have  brought  worldwide  pop- 
ulation control  to  the  point  of  possibility. 
And  they  have  raised  profound  questions  for 
theologians. 

Dr.  John  Rock,  a  Catholic  gynecologist 
who  was  a  leading  developer  of  the  pill,  notes 
the  pill  does  not  kill  the  female  egg  but 
simply  Interrupts  its  monthly  cycle. 

"Should  this  be  stigmatized  as  temporary 
sterilization?"  Rock  asked  in  his  controver- 
sial book  on  birth  control  "The  'Hme  Is 
Now."  What  is  the  difference  between  a 
conscious  effort  to  avoid  conception  by 
rhythm  and  use  of  the  pill?  Both,  he  says, 
are  in  exercise  of  the  intellect  vte-a-vis  nature 
to  safeguard  the  family. 

And,  he  says,  "the  frustration  of  nature. 
far  from  being  immoral  is  man's  vocation." 
Both  Catholics  and  Protestants  condone 
birth  control  for  various  social,  medical  and 
economic  reasons.  "They  disagree  on  meth- 
ods, not  objectives,"  he  says. 

Apart  from  its  philosophical  implications 
the  pill  has  come  into  widespread  use 
throughout  the  world.  Widaspread  igno- 
rance, however,  has  fnostrated  its  maximum 
eflfectiveness.  The  wife  must  maintain  suffi- 
cient motivation  to  take  it  dally.  Science 
hopes  to  find  a  better  pill  that  can  work  over 
longer  periods.  Or  a  pill  or  injection  to 
sterilize  temporarily  the  male. 

ITJD  SAm  98  PERCENT   EFFIXJnVE 

The  lUD  Is  another  breakthrough.  An 
official  of  the  Population  Council  pulled  one 
from  his  desk  drawer  the  other  day.  "It 
only  costs  pennies  to  make.  But  I  say,  and 
I  believe,  that  this  little  piece  of  plastic  Is 
going  to  change  the  history  ol  the  world." 
For  reasons  that  medicine  does  not  fiilly 
understand,  the  lUD  is  98  percent  effective  in 
preventing  pregnancy.  It  can  readily  be  In- 
serted in  the  uterus — and  taken  out  should 
pregnancy  be  desired. 

Because  it  is  cheap,  effective,  does  not  re- 
quire continuous  motivation,  the  lUD  is  re- 
ceiving scrutiny  from  many  of  the  worlds 
underdeveloped  nations  Including  South 
Korea,  Pakistan,  Ghana,  Nigeria,  Egypt, 
Txinisia,  India,  Jamaica  and  Malaysia. 

In  the  city  of  Taichung  on  Formosa  an 
intensive  pUot  project  by  Nationnlist  Chinese 
health  officers  with  help  from  the  Population 
Council  has  indicated  such  a  concerted  effort 
could  reduce  the  birth  rate  eventually  by  al- 
most half.  The  program  is  being  extended 
to  rest  of  the  coiintry. 

There  are  dissenters,  not  only  as  to  the 
morality  of  mass  birth  control  but  its 
effeotlveness. 

Asks  Monslgnor  Knott:    "What  scientific 
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evidence  exists  to  prove  that  (birth  contro:) 
programs  in  the  past  have  succeeded?    N , 
contraceptive  program  to  date  has  been  ac- 
cepted in  any  effective  manner  by  people  i; 
the  backward  parts  of  the  world." 

A  spokesman  at  the  Population  Referenrn 
Bureau  agrees  to  the  extent  that  reach! i- 
and  motivating  people  presents  one  of  tl^i- 
most  difficult  aspects  of  the  population  boom 
"The  $64,000  question  is  how  do  you  gr- 
the  word  to  people,  that  the  third  child  i 
enemy  to  the  first  and  second?" 

The  task  may  not  be  insurmountable  v 
survey  in  Guatemala,  for  Instance,  showed 
that  91  percent  of  parents  wanted  to  space 
their  families.  "The  requests  by  mothe-s 
for  sterilization  are  truly  incredible,"  said 
Dr.  Roberto  Santiso.  head  of  the  departmei  i 
of  gynecology  at  Latin  American  hospital  In 
Guatemala. 

Under  the  South  Korean  program,  90  pe.-- 
cent  of  couples  interviewed  wanted  less  th;,- 
four  children  but  had  more  than  five. 

Many  thousands  of  men  have  been  volun- 
tarily sterilized  in  India  under  its  familv 
planning  program. 

"The  most  significant  preliminary  flndiii" 
of  Taichung."  said  the  Population  Councif 
"IS  that  people  do  not  have  to  be  motivated 
The  program  suggests  that  a  planned  effor; 
mspired  fertility  control — not  so  easily  or  as 
fast  as  death  control — but  nevertheless  sub- 
stantially." 

The  motivation  does  not  come  from  a;i 
awakening  to  the  landslide  of  humanirv 
some  fear  is  forming.  The  motives  stem 
from  a  source  as  personal  as  the  piu-pose  c 
procreation  itself:  the  family. 

"From  the  Indian  village  to  Scarsdale. 
N.Y.,"  says  an  officer  of  the  Population  Coui.- 
cil,  "it  is  the  economic  welfare  of  the  family, 
not  the  health  of  the  mother  or  the  worlci. 
that's  primary.  Scarsdale  wants  to  send  it.; 
children  to  Harvard.  The  more  childre!i 
the  remoter  their  all  going  to  Harvard  is. 
The  Indian  Just  wants  to  be  able  to  feed 
them.  What  we  are  after  is  to  have  peopk- 
have  as  many  children  as  they  want — when 
then  want." 

SURVIVE  ON  GOVERNMENT  FOOD 


Back  in  Kentucky  a  county  doctor  grouiui 
his  jeep  into  four-wheel  drive  as  the  vehicl.- 
wallowed  ttirough  mud  up  to  its  axles.  I: 
took  an  hour  to  reach  the  two-room  hovel 
where  Dora  and  Everett  Canada  and  their 
seven  children  live. 

They  survive  on  Government  food  and 
whatever  Mrs.  Canada  and  the  children  can 
make  sawing  wood  or  plowing  the  scragglv 
fields  of  their  neighbors  with  their  one  mule. 
Canada  has  been  unable  to  work  for  2  years, 
even  if  there  had  been  work. 

Over  the  swaybacked  bed  where  three  of 
the  children  slept  was  a  fragment  of  a  page 
from  "The  Night  Before  Christmas"  showins; 
a  rosy-cheeked  ma  and  pa  sleeping  blissfully 
waiting  for  St.  Nick.  The  page  had  been 
tacked  over  a  crack  to  keep  out  the  raw  late 
winter  wind. 

Mrs.  Canada.  39,  but  who  looked  20  years 
older,  knew  about  population  explosions. 

"My  mamma  had  11  kids.  I  never  wanted 
as  many  as  that,  but  I  didn't  know  there  were 
ways  to  use  your  head  knowledge  to  stop 
from  having  them.  It  makes  me  feel  so  bad 
toward  myself." 

The  Canadas  have  the  same  answer  the 
Grays  had.  He  is  going  to  be  sterilized 
under  a  privately  financed  program  operating 
in  the  Kentucky  hills. 

And  history  will  have  its  own  answer,  too. 

"The  reduction  of  births  will  happen,  some 
day,  somehow,"  says  Alfred  Sauvy,  a  French 
demographer. 

True.  A  cup  holds  only  so  much  water. 
The  issue  is  whether  the  trend  will  turn  vol- 
untarily because  of  the  efforts  of  man's  in- 
telligence— or  because  the  Pour  Horsemen 
of  the  Apocalypse  did,  indeed,  ride  again. 
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Percentage  increases  of  food  supply  needed  during  1958-SO  lo  meel  autii  ipaled  requirements 

in  various  regions  of  the  tcorld 
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Population  Bill  Filed  by  Representative 

TODD 

Third  District  Congressman  Paul  Todd,  Jr., 
Democrat,  Kalamazoo,  has  introduced  a  bill 
to  focus  attention  on  the  population  explo- 
sion problem.  His  bill  calls  for  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries in  the  Departments  of  State  and  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  coordinate 
Federal  research  and  information  dissemina- 
tion efforts.  The  bill  also  authorizes  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  call  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Population  Problems. 

Now  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  Oper- 
..tions  Committee,  Todd's  bill  is  drawing  sup- 
port from  some  Michigan  Republicans,  nota- 
bly National  Committeeman  John  B.  Martin, 
and  praise  for  his  courage  from  Representa- 
tives Elford  A.  Cederberg.  of  Bay  City,  and 
J,\mes  Harvey,  of  Saginaw. 


Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising:  A 
Commemoration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  29,  1965 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  and 
May  this  year  mark  the  22d  anniversary 
of  a  great  and  tragic  event.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  in  1943,  from  April  19  to 
the  end  of  May,  that  a  few  thousand 
Jewish  survivors  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
staged  a  desperate  last-ditch  resistance 
to  the  Nazi  campaign  of  extermination 
and  for  a  brief  time  and  against  over- 
whelming odds  demonstrated  a  type  of 
courage  and  heroism  that  the  world  has 
not  very  often  seen. 

When  the  Nazis  and  Russians  moved 
into  Poland  at  the  opening  of  World  War 
II,  Poland  was  divided  for  another  time. 
Forthwith  the  Nazis  rounded  up  the  Jew- 
ish population  and  forced  many  of  them 
into  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  swelling  its  num- 
bers to  about  450,000.  In  the  summer  of 
1942  the  Germans  began  their  campaign 
to  exterminate  the  Jews.  And  during 
July  and  August  of  that  year  they  sys- 
tematically removed  the  Jews  from  the 
shetto,  placed  them  in  prisons,  and  even- 
tually destroyed  them  in  their  crema- 
toriums. 

As  the  numbers  of  the  imprisoned  Jews 
dwindled,  the  survivors  were  determined 
to  stage  a  last-ditch  resistance  against 
the  Nazis.  Open  resistance  began  in 
January  1943,  but  on  April  19,  the  eve  of 


the  Jewish  Passover,  the  Nazis  attacked 
en  masse  and  in  desperate  fury,  and  with 
tanks,  artillery,  and  troops,  they  set  out 
to  destroy  the  ghetto  completely.  For  a 
month  the  battle  raged  and  even  in  the 
summer  token  resistance  could  still  be 
detected,  but  the  ghetto  was  reduced  to 
rubble  by  the  end  of  May  and  most  of 
its  inhabitants  either  killed  or  shipped 
off  to  concentration  camps. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  up- 
rising ;  for  here  is  a  tragic  demonstration 
of  man's  courage  in  the  face  of  a  fearful 
and  oveipowering  enemy.  But  more  im- 
portant, Mr.  Speaker,  such  commemora- 
tions can  sei-ve  as  a  continuing  reminder 
to  us  all  of  the  extremes  to  which  man 
can  go  when  his  soul  has  become  filled 
with  racial  prejudice  and  racial  hatred. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  Essex 
County  Warsaw  Ghetto  Commemoration 
Committee  has  arranged  a  memorable 
commemoration  for  Sunday  evening, 
May  2,  at  the  Weequahic  High  School 
Auditorium  in  Newark,  N.J.  The  event 
is  being  sponsored  by  55  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish  organizations  and  will  be  attended 
by  2,000  persons,  including  State  and 
local  oflBcials  and  representatives  of  reli- 
gious groups.  Among  the  distinguished 
speakers  will  be  Dr.  Joachim  Prinz,  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Jewish  Congress; 
Mr.  I.  Goldberg,  director  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Service  Bureau  for  Jewish  Educa- 
tion; and  Mr.  Kenneth  Gibson,  cochair- 
man  of  the  Business  and  Industrial  Co- 
ordinating Council.  Three  local  choral 
groups  will  participate.  There  will  be  a 
dramatic  presentation  of  "The  Witness" 
followed  by  a  candlelighting  and  memo- 
rial service. 

As  we  mourn  this  tragedy,  may  we  be 
inspired  to  a  greater  dedication  to  our 
Judeo-Christian  ethic. 


Oar  Continuing  Struggle  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1965 

Mr.  OTTTNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
it  was  my  sad  duty  to  write  a  letter  of 
condolence  to  the  widow  of  one  of  my 
constituents  killed  recently  in  Vietnam — 
Capt.  Kenneth  L.  Dean.  Jr..  U.S.  Army. 


This  morning.  Captain  Dean  was  laid 
to  rest  at  his  alma  mater — the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point.  He  was 
killed  on  April  20  as  a  result  of  gunshot 
wounds  while  accompanjring  a  Vietna- 
mese Anny  unit  engaged  in  a  fight  with 
the  Vietcong.  When  he  attempted  to 
move  a  Vietnamese  soldier,  he  was  hit 
by  hostile  small  arms  fire.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  was  a  first  lieutenant 
and  was  recently  posthumously  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  captain.  His 
widow,  Mrs.  Sheila  Dean  of  E>obbs  Perry, 
has  received  two  Government  citations — 
one  from  the  President  and  an  Army 
Honorary  Service  Award. 

Captain  Dean  died  defending  freedom 
and  honoring  our  ccnrunitments  to  free 
nations  to  protect  them  f  rc«n  the  spread 
of  world  communism.  While  his  death 
is  a  deep  loss  to  all  of  us,  his  widow  and 
other  Americans  can  find  some  comfort 
in  knowing  that  he  did  not  die  in  vain. 
His  life,  and  those  of  other  American 
servicemen  killed  in  Vietnam,  were  given 
to  afford  the  people  of  Vietnam  the  op- 
portunity to  once  again  become  free 
fiom  intimidation  and  harassment  by 
the  forces  of  aggression.  He  died  so 
that  one  day  the  Vietnamese  will  be  able 
to  decide  their  own  future. 

His  tragic  death  could  have  been  pre- 
vented if  the  Vietcong  and  the  Chinese 
Communists  had  accepted  President 
Johnson's  offer  to  achieve  peace  in  that 
strife-torn  area  through  unconditional 
negotiations.  The  gauntlet  has  been 
tossed  and  for  the  moment  it  appears 
that  world  communism  will  accept 
nothing  less  than  the  total  destruction 
and  control  of  their  smaller  and  peace- 
ful neighbors. 

The  President,  in  his  speech  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  earlier  this  month, 
placed  the  responsibility  for  the  quest 
for  peace  squarely  UE>on  the  Commu- 
nists. Their  failure  to  respond  clearly 
indicates  their  desire  for  continued  hos- 
tilities. These  forces  have  been  accu- 
rately identified  as  the  perpetrators  of 
continued  bloodshed  in  Vietnam  and 
their  unwillingness  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter at  a  bargaining  table  demonstrates 
their  continuing  desire  to  establish  a 
totalitarfan  empire  in  southeast  Asia. 

There  is  so  much  which  can  be  done 
in  this  area  to  assist  all  peoples  to  gain 
a  healthier,  better  educated  and  more 
prosperous  and  peaceful  life.  As  I 
stated  in  this  distinguished  body  earlier 
this  month,  this  war  certainly  grows  as 
much  as  anythiixg  from  the  frustrations 
of  hunger  and  deprivation.  The  re- 
sponsibilities of  aU  nations  in  southeast 
Asia,  and  most  particularly  in  Vietnam, 
are  to  build  rather  than  destroy,  to  edu- 
cate rather  than  subvert,  to  heal  rather 
than  wound,  to  cultivate  rather  than 
plow  under.  The  quest  for  peace  is  the 
goal  for  which  we  are  all  fighting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  never  forget  the 
sacrifice  of  Captain  Dean  and  the  other 
gallant  Americans  who  have  shed  their 
blood  in  this  quest  for  peace.  All 
Americans,  and  all  the  r>eoples  of  the 
free  world,  should  stand  in  honor  to 
Captain  Dean  and  his  comrades  and  pay 
tribute  to  their  enduring  contribution 
to  world  peace  through  the  giving  of 
their  lives. 
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The  United  States  Stands  Firm  in  Vietnam 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  irew  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  can  be  proud  of  out  President  in  his 
determination  to  protect  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  until  the  aggressors  agree 
to  sit  down  at  the  peace  table. 

We  cannot  and  must  not  allow  the 
North  Vietnamese  Oovemment  to  con- 
quer her  neighbors  because  of  our  failure 
to  defend  their  right  of  s^f -determina- 
tion. Abandonment  of  our  policy  in 
Vietnam  would  be  submission  to  the  will 
and  whim  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
everywhere. 

Those  who  demand  our  withdrawal  in 
the  face  of  aggression  recognize  this 
fact  in  their  refusal  or  inability  to  offer 
an  alternative  to  our  present  iaolicy. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  April  28,  1965, 
supports  the  position  of  our  Government 
in  what  is  truly  a  war  that  we  do  not 
want,  together  with  an  article  by  the 
distinguished  columnist,  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond.  of  the  same  date  demonstrating 
the  support  the  President  has  with  regard 
to  our  policy  in  Vietnam. 
The  articles  follow : 

The  President  s  Reply 
President  Johnson  set  out  yesterday  to 
answer  the  vociferous  critics,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  of  his  policy  on  Vietnam,  and 
also  the  Communist  aggressors,  who  seem 
not  yet  to  believe  he  means  what  he  says. 
He  did  so  clearly  and  convincingly. 

He  upheld  his  decision  to  bomb  North 
Vietnam  by  explaining  that  his  previous 
policy  of  restraint  was  misconstrued  as  weak- 
ness and  therefore  served  to  encourage  the 
Ckjmmunists  in  their  attacks.  He  replied 
to  criticism  of  the  bombings  by  pointing  out 
that  air  attacks  were  restricted  to  legitimate 
targets  such  as  bridges  and  munition  dumps, 
thus  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  Communists 
In  the  north  to  take  the  land  and  the  lives 
of  those  who  are  resisting  them  in  the 
south. 

He  recalled  some  of  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory— the  lesson  of  Mimich,  where  retreat 
encouraged  Hitler  to  advance;  and  the  lessons 
taught  by  Presidents  Truman,  Elsenhower, 
and  Kennedy,  who  stopped  aggressions  by 
standing  firm.  These  evidently  had  receded 
in  the  mind  of  President  de  Gaulle  when 
he  went  before  the  television  cameras  almost 
at  the  same  time  President  Johnson  did 
The  French  leader  declared  himself  against 
foreign  Intervention  In  the  Internal  affairs 
of  another  state,  yet  he  refused  to  endorse 
the  American  effort  to  turn  back  inter- 
vention. 

It  should  now  be  doubly  clear,  following 
Mr.  Johnson's  speech  at  Baltimore,  that  the 
United  States  wiU  not  retreat;  that  it  will 
continue  to  hit  the  enemy  both  in  the  north 
and  south,  without  recourse  to  nuclear  arms- 
and  that  It  will  continue  to  fight  until  the 
Communists  are  convinced  that  armed  attack 
will  not  yield  domination  over  others. 

Once  convinced  of  that,  they  may  be  ready 
for  a  negotiated  settlement.  And  when  they 
are,  they  will  find  the  United  States  ready 
The  President  extended  to  any  of  their  gov- 
ernments (as  distinct  from  the  rebel  Vlet- 
cong  in  South  Vietnam)  another  Invitation 
to  come  to  the  conference  table  at  any  time 
and  any  place. 
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They  can  have  peace  if  they  want  it; 
or  continued  war  and  punishment  if  they  in- 
sist on  them  before  they  are  persuaded 
that  they  tiave  nothing  to  gain  by  their  pres- 
ent course  of  aggression. 


Firm  Polict  Backed — Preshjent  Maintain- 

iffG  His  Concensus  ok  Viet 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington.— There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve President  Jolinson  will  widen  and  hold 
a  decisive  consensus  in  suppcrt  of  a  strong 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

He  has  one  special  asset.  He  is  occupy- 
ing his  usual  stance  at  the  center.  His  policy 
is  wedded  to  neither  extreme.  He  rests  on 
two  pillars:  clear  determination  to  defend 
as  long  as  the  aggression  continues;  clear 
willingness  to  talk  whenever  Hanoi  will  start 
talking. 

There  are  other  factor.s  wliich  contribute 
to  the  President's  support- 

The  Gallup  poll  shows  that  the  minority 
which  wants  Mr.  Johnson  to  step  up  the  war 
more  than  balances  out  the  minority  which 
wants  him  to  quit. 

His  senatorial,  newspaper,  and  professional 
critics  can  offer  no  acceptable  alternative. 
They  are  prepared  to  accept  Chinese  Com- 
munist domination  of  all  southeast  Asia. 
This  is  an  alternative  the  American  people 
will  not  accept  without  trving  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

The  President  has  the  backing  of  many 
Democrats  in  Congress  (his  offer  of  "un- 
conditional discussions"  won  the  approval 
of  the  ADA)  and  most  Reptiblicans.  His 
Republican  support  runs  the  whole  gamut 
from  Barry  Goldwat«r  to  the  OOP  leadership 
In  Congress.  Including  Senator  Everett 
DiRKSEN  and  Representative  Gerald  Ford. 
Despite  the  honest,  emotional  student 
pickets  and  the  college  teach-ins.  this  leaves 
Mr.  Johnson  In  a  strategic  position.  And 
here  is  the  evidence: 

The  Gallup  poll  finds  that  29  percent  of 
the  country  would  like  to  see  the  United 
States  withdraw  completely  from  Vietnam. 
stop  the  fighting  whatever  the  effects,  and 
start  negotiations  whatever  the  outcome. 
It  also  finds  that  31  percent  of  the  country 
favors  stepping  up  military  activity,  and 
going  the  full  distance  of  declaring  war. 

The  President  embraces  neither  extreme. 
He  does  not  propose  to  withdraw  or  even 
cease  defending.  But  he  will  start  talking 
even  while  defending.  He  does  not  seek  a 
solution  by  military  means  alone,  but  he 
will  use  military  means  until  Hanoi  is  will- 
ing to  use  the  conference  table. 

Where  does  this  leave  Mr.  Johnson  with 
respect  to  a  public  consensus?  To  obtain 
further  evidence  of  the  public's  attitudes 
toward  the  handling  of  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam, Dr.  Gallup  put  this  question  to  the 
people  in  the  same  survey  cited  above-  "Do 
you  think  the  United  States  Is  handling 
affairs  in  Vietnam  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, or  do  you  think  we  are  handliu'^ 
affairs  there  badly?"  ° 

The  result  was  that  by  a  ratio  of  more  than 
2  to  1  the  Amercan  people  approve  of  the 
Government's  handling  of  the  situation.  As 
the  air  raids  on  the  North  have  become  more 
intense,  public  opinion  has  remained  firm 
in  its  support  because  2  months  aeo  support 
for  the  President  was  at  the  $ame  2  to  l 
ratio. 

If  there  Is  any  threat  to  the  President's 
expanding  and  holding  this  consensus  on 
Vietam,  it  would  only  come,  I  think,  from 
any  sign  of  weakening  in  his  policy. 

Republican  support  is  cruc  al  to  the  John- 
son consensus.  The  President  knows  it. 
This  is  why  he  has  been  so  appreciative  in 
private  and  on  the  telephone  far  what  Sen- 
ator DiRKSEN  has  done  in  his  behalf.  He 
wishes  that  some  Democrats  were  even  half 
as  helpful. 

But  the  President  knows  thal^  at  any  sign 


of  appeasement.  Intended  or  accidental.  Re- 
publican support  would  vanish  like  a  rocket 
Into  outer  politics.  As  they  did  to  Presidert 
Truman  over  Korea,  the  Republicans  can 
•never  call  this  "Johnson's  war,"  but  thev 
could  fight  and  possibly  win  election  If  it 
ever  turned  Into  "Johnson's  appeasement 
The  President  Is  determined  that  it  won't 


Law  Day,  U.S.A. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
American  history  has  been  marked  by  a 
vahant  struggle  for  equal  justice  under 
law  and  the  preservation  of  individual 
liberty  and  dignity. 

Recent  events  throughout  the  world 
and  within  our  own  borders  make  it 
clear  that  this  struggle  is  far  from  over— 
that  our  commitment  to  the  concept  of 
individual  liberty  and  freedom  under  lav 
IS  constantly  being  challenged. 

The  American  legal  profession,  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part,  is  mak- 
ing an  outstanding  effort  to  give  citizen- 
a  deeper  awareness  of  this  continuin 
challenge  and  to  alert  us  to  our  responsi- 
bihties  as  free,  law-abiding  people. 

One  means  of  doing  this  is  the  annual 
observance  of  Law  Day,  U.S.A.  on  Ma\ 
1.  The  theme  of  this  year's  observance 
'Uphold  the  Law— A  Citizen's  First 
Duty,"  is  designed  to  direct  public  at- 
tention to  the  rights  and  duties  of  citi- 
zenship. 

As  Americans,  we  enjoy  wide  freedom? 
guaranteed  by  law,  which  distinguisl- 
our  society  from  a  totalitarian  system 
But  with  these  rights  and  freedoms  go 
individual  responsibility  which  all  Ameri- 
cans must  exercise. 

While  we  enjoy  the  right  to  equal  pro- 
tection of  laws,  equal  justice  in  the 
courts,  and  the  right  to  be  free  from  arbi- 
trary search  or  arrest,  we  are  bound  to 
obey  the  laws  which  give  us  these  rights 
and  to  respect  the  rights  of  our  fellow 
Americans. 

We  are  privileged  to  be  able  to  choose 
our  public  officers  In  free  elections,  but 
as  members  of  a  democratic  nation,  w  c 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
voting  in  elections. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  that  we  live 
by  a  government  of  laws,  where  legisla- 
tion is  subject  to  the  perfecting  process 
of  judicial  review. 

The  eighth  annual  observance  of  Law 
Day,  U.S.A.  will  focus  national  attention 
on  our  rights  and  responsibilities  as  citi- 
zens of  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world— 
a  Nation  whose  greatness  stems  from  our 
dedication  to  rule  of  law. 

The  legal  profession  is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  its  work  in  helping  Americans  to 
understand  more  fully  the  value  of  our 
system  of  liberty  under  law.  As  we  ob- 
serve Law  Day,  let  each  of  us  commit  our- 
selves to  the  fulfillment  of  our  resporisi- 
bilities  as  beneficiaries  of  that  liberty. 
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Address  by  Hon.  Eugene  M.  Zuckert,  Sec- 
retary of  tbe  Air  Force 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  29.  1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carohna.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  address  made  by 
Hon.  Eugene  M.  Zuckert,  Secretary  of 
I  he  Air  Force,   at   the   Arnold  Air  So- 
ciety's   17th   national   conclave   awards 
banquet,  on  April  14.    The  Secretaiy  en- 
titled   his    speech    "The    Profession    of 
I^rogress."    It  is  an  excellent  speech.    It 
was   grand   occasion — made   even   more 
a.emorable  by  the  presentation  of  the 
Man  of  Year  Air  Award  to  our  beloved 
L  oUeague,  Hon.  F.  Edward  Hebert.    Con- 
ressman  Hebert  is  the  first  person  to  re- 
ceive the  Man  of  Year  Award,  and  no  per- 
>on  could  be  more  deserving  of  being  sin- 
iled  out  for  this  honor.    I  congratulate 
SecretaiT  Zuckert  on  his  fine  speech,  and 
pay  tribute  to  Congressman  Hebert  and 
the  honor  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
Arnold  Air  Society. 

Under  previous  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  insert  at  this  point  the  Record 
rlie  speech  by  Secretary'  Zuckert  and  urge 
I  hat  each  of  my  colleagues  read  it: 
The  Profession  of  Progress 
.'Address  by  Hon.  Eugene   M.  Zuckert.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  Arnold  Air  Society 
17th    national    conclave    awards    banquet, 
Washington.  D.C..  Apr.  14,  1965) 

General  Markey.  Chairman  Rivers,  General 
Power,  Mr.  Hebert,  Mr.  Bates,  other  distin- 
u'liished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Bob 
Hope  has  done  a  lot  of  things  for  the  Air 
Force,  but  I  think  he  probably  did  the  max- 
inum  when  he  put  his  WTlters  to  work  100 
.percent  on  General  Markey 's  introduction. 

We  have  Chairman  RnTRS  up  here — chair- 
man of  our  Armed  Services  Committee  In  the 
House — along  with  Mr.  Hebert  and  Mr.  B.\tes, 
.  ctlng  ranking  minority  member,  both  of  the 
same  committee. 

This  is  a  rare  occasion  for  me,  because  ifs 
probably  the  first  and  last  time  I'll  ever  sit 
on  the  same  side  of  the  table  with  them. 

I  have  a  very  good  speech  here  which  was 
written  by  me  and  my  associates.  It's  called 
■  The  Profession  of  Progress,"  and  I  recom- 
mend it  to  you.  But  I  don't  feel  like  giving 
.1  prepared  speech  tonight,  because  my 
friendship  and  kinship  with  the  Arnold  Air 
society  and  its  members  makes  a  prepared 
speech  seem  inappropriate. 

Tliis  is  the  third  conclave  I  have  attended 
of  the  live  which  have  been  held  during  my 
term  as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  In  addi- 
tion, I've  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
-Arnold  Air  Society  members  in  my  office — for 
example,  we  had  a  meeting  there  a  few 
months  back. 

If  I  may  be  permitted,  there's  a  certain 
somber  note  for  me  today.  This  morning  I 
went  to  Arlington  Cemetery  where  I  attended 
the  funeral  of  a  major  general  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force:  Commander  of  the  17th  Air  Force, 
John  K.  Hester.  He  died  in  a  jump,  a  para- 
chute Jump,  his  fifth  and  last  qualifying 
jump. 

I've  been  amazed  at  how  many  people  have 
said  to  me:  "What's  a  major  general  in  the 
Air  Force  doing  jumping?"  I  looked  over 
from  that  hill,  to  that  beautiful  springtime 
beginning  foliage,  looked  down  toward  the 


Pentagon,  over  the  city  of  Washington  and  I 
thought  about  that.  What  was  he  doing?  I 
thought  about  you.  the  members  of  the  Ar- 
nold Air  Society,  and  I  thought  about  to- 
night. 

What  was  he  doing?  He  was  doing  his 
duty.  He  was  jumping  because  one  of  the 
jobs  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  is  support  of  the 
U.S.  Army;  transporting  troc^^s  to  places 
where  they  can  fight;  putting  them  out  of 
airplanes  onto  the  ground  with  parachutes. 

John  Hester,  whom  I  first  knew  20  years 
ago,  was  trying  to  make  sure  that  he,  as  an 
Air  Force  man.  understood  what  the  people 
he  was  supporting  went  through  In  jumping 
from  an  airplane  to  their  destination,  the 
battlefield. 

I  thought  of  a  lot  of  things  this  morning. 
I  thought  of  how  indispensable  people  are. 
people's  bravery,  people's  nobility.  The  In- 
dividual counts  for  so  much  even  in  a  large 
organization  such  as  ours. 

And  I  thought  of  the  demands  on  the 
military  profession,  the  profession  you  in  the 
Arnold  Air  Society  are  Interested  in.  This 
profession  not  only  demands  that  we  plan 
for  the  wars  ahead,  that  we  have  the  vision 
to  see  technological  developments  in  an  un- 
told variety  of  fields;  it  also  demands — im- 
portantly and  as  far  ahead  as  we  can  see — 
skill  in  the  air  and  In  the  management  of 
airplanes,  bravery,  and  the  willingness  of  a 
man  to  die — sometimes  for  a  cause  ad  some- 
times for  progress. 

I  thought  of  Vietnam  where  our  people 
are  dying,  where  people  are  fighting  In  a 
straiTge  inchoate  type  of  conflict,  the  product 
of  these  times,  the  thing  we  paradoxically 
call  the  cold  war.  This  is  part,  just  part,  of 
the  demands  of  this  profession  which  you 
are  interested  in  entering. 

And  then— and  I  speak  sincerely — as 
I  stood  on  that  hill  I  thought  of  tonight, 
the  opportunity  of  talking  to  you.  Tonight 
we  honor  the  past,  survey  our  present,  and 
anticipate  our  future.  It  is  fitting  that  we 
do  so,  because  after  all  the  man  who  gave 
this  society  its  name  is  truly  representative 
of  the  Air  Force's  great  past  as  well  as  the 
author  of  its  present  and  the  prophet  who 
foresaw  so  much  of  its  future. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  "Hap" 
Arnold.  Today  I  thought:  Where  do  you 
stop  when  you  start  recounting  his  accom- 
plishments? He  was  an  air  pioneer:  he  was 
a  great  builder  of  the  Air  Force;  he  was  a 
great  leader;  and  he  was  a  great  adminis- 
trator. He  built  the  greatest  fighting  ma- 
chinery that  the  world  had  ever  seen.  Yet 
with  all  that,  he  was,  in  addition,  a  great 
prophet  of  research.  He  understood  that  the 
racing  technology  would  have  Indelible,  Illi- 
mitable effects  upon  aerospace  power  and  the 
Air  Force.  His  name  of  course.  Is  but  one 
of  those  who  share  that  great  past:  Vanden- 
berg,  Spaatz — you  could  name  them  by  the 
hour. 

What  about  our  present?  We  have  an  Air 
Force  that  is  making  a  tremendous  contri- 
bution to  the  strength  of  this  country.  Its 
versatility,  its  ability  to  meet  war  at  any  level 
of  conflict.  Is  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
strength  of  this  Nation  today.  We  have 
powerful  weapon  systems  like  the  B-52  and 
the  Mlnuteman  Missile,  a  solid  propellant 
missile  that  has  become  operational  in  an 
amazingly  short  span  of  time.  Not  far  be- 
hind is  the  Titan  III,  a  giant  booster  rocket 
which  will  be  our  workhorse  in  lifting  very 
heavy  pavloads  into  space. 

The  Air  Force  today  Is  a  force  Improved 
significantly  over  what  It  was  only  a  few 
years  ago  in  many  respects.  For  example,  our 
airlift  capability  has  increased  200  percent. 
And  our  tactical  forces.  In  number  and 
quality,  are  vastly  Increased. 

What  about  the  futtire  of  the  Air  Force? 
CerUlnly  we  don't  see  aU  of  the  outlines 
clearly;  what  weapon  systems;  what  will  we 
be  using  for  aircraft  in  the  late- 1970  time 
period;  what  will  there  be  In  space.    We  do 


know,  however,  not  only  with  our  hearts  and 
with  our  minds,  that  we  wUl  continue  to 
buUd  upon  the  foundatlonB  that  we  have 
now,  and  we  will  produce  weapon  systems 
that  will  be  fully  adequate  to  meet  oxir  future 
responsibilities. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  space  is 
a  medium  of  the  future.  If  you  ask  me  to- 
night exactly  how,  and  in  what  way,  I  can't 
tell  you.  But  I  know  that  if  we  unharness 
the  ingenuity  of  people,  we  will  progress  into 
that  meditim  just  as  we  have  progressed 
before. 

There  is  always  a  tendency  to  believe  tliat 
we  have  reached  a  plateau — a  plateau  of  op- 
portunity, a  plateau  of  technological  prog- 
ress. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
trxith.  Progress  is  as  remorseless  as  life  it- 
self. 

We  have  only  broken  the  surface  In  many 
fields  of  knowledge.  We  will  look  much 
further  into  the  potential  of  lasers  and  the 
marvels  of  electronics.  We  will  learn  much 
more  about  metallurgy,  optics,  thermody- 
namics, astrophysics  and  other  branches  of 
study  as  yet  unnamed.  There  will  be  great 
advances  in  communications,  guidance,  and 
propulsion.  We  will  need  knowledge  in  all 
fields  of  science  and  technology  to  produce 
tlie  weapon  systems  of  the  future.  Ahead 
lie  great  and  new  dimensions  of  challenge 
and  times  of  opportunity  for  man.  not  only 
in  the  scientific  and  technological,  but  in 
every  form  of  human  endeavor. 

This  Is  why  I  envy  the  members  of  the 
Arnold  Air  Society  here  tonight.  We  look  to 
you  as  an  Important  segment  of  the  mili- 
tary profession  in  that  future  of  challenge 
and  opporttmlty.  Past,  present,  and  future. 
It  Is  a  profession  dedicated  to  the  public 
interest:  a  profession  devoted  to  the  sunival 
of  all  that  we  believe  constitutes  civilization; 
a  profession  that  demands  so  much  In  dedi- 
cation and  subordination  of  self  and  more 
in  diversity  of  skills  than  any  profession  I 
know. 

I  am  honored  that  your  societj- — our  so- 
ciety— has  asked  me  to  sponsor  an  award 
"for  outstanding  contributions  to  the  fur- 
therance of  professionalism  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force."  Believing  as  I  do 
so  strongly  in  professionalism  as  the  might 
and  main,  head  and  heart  of  progress,  this 
is  the  award  I  would  choose  to  bear  my  name. 
I  am  told  that  It  will  be  awarded  for  the 
first  time  at  your  conclave  next  year. 

Thank   you   for   permitting  me   to   spend 
this  rewarding  evening  with  you. 


David  G.  Oiterer  Receires  At  Eloy  Alfaro 
Grand  Cross  and  Diploma  b  Recogni- 
tion of  His  Distinguished  Service  to 
Mankind 


,  SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1965 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  vmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  insert  the  highlights  of  the 
decoration  ceremony,  held  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  1964,  at  the  "Westchester  Country 
Club,  when  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross 
and  Diploma  of  the  Fundacion  Interna- 
cional  Eloy  Alfaro  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  was  conferred  upon  the  Honor- 
able David  G,  Osterer.  This  honor  was 
given  Mr.  Osterer  In  recognition  of  his 
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distinguished  service  to  humanity,  char- 
ity, ethical  conduct  in  the  business  world, 
comparative  religions,  and  in  further  rec- 
ognition of  his  efforts  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  international  peace. 

The  ceremony  was  opened  by  an  out- 
standing address  delivered  by  Dr.  Her- 
man A.  Bayem,  of  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  the 
American  provost  of  the  Eloy  Alf  aro  In- 
ternational Foundation.  In  his  speech, 
Dr.  Bayem  set  forth  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  foundation  and  explained 
why  Mr.  Osterer  was  unanimously  voted 
to  receive  this  high  honor,  as  well  as 
setting  forth  the  achievements  and  ac- 
complishments of  Eloy  Alfaro,  President 
of  Ecuador  from  1895  to  1901  and  1906 
to  1911  and  promoter  of  hemispheric 
solidarity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  the  investiture 
speech  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Albert 
Conway,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York: 

Investiture  Speech  of  the  Honorable  Albert 
Conway 

Judge  McCullough,  my  colleague  and  toast- 
master,  Dr.  Bayem,  and  the  fine  committee 
that  has  put  In  many  hours  to  arrange  this 
affair,  guests  and  friends.  This  is  a  mean- 
ingful occasion.  The  purpose  of  making 
awards  Is  not  merely  to  honor  an  individual 
or  reward'  him  for  his  service,  but  to  en- 
courage others  to  follow  by  example. 

Briefly.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
David  Osterer  and  the  nature  of  this  man. 
His  friends  at  first  suggested  an  elaborate 
dinner  affair,  which  he  refused  because  he 
felt  it  would  place  a  tariff  on  people  to  see 
him  honored,  since  it  was  not  for  a  cause 
to  which  funds  would  go.  He  accepted  the 
idea  of  public  presentation  when  it  was  sug- 
gested to  him  that  the  purpose  of  a  public 
presentation  was  to  encourage  others  by 
example,  whereas  anonymity  would  not. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  any  number 
of  honors  he  even  refused  to  refer  to.  Our 
honored  guest  is  known  nationally  and  in- 
ternationally in  certain  circles  and  is  be- 
loved, admired,  and  respected  by  many  be- 
cause of  his  charitable  and  civic  activities. 
The  place  he  has  won  In  the  business  world 
alone — because  of  his  ethics  and  principles — 
merits  this  high  honor. 

The  board  of  dignitaries  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro 
International  Foundation  were  very  happy  to 
unanimously  vote  him  Its  highest  honor — 
the  Eloy  Alfaro  Foundation  Grand  Cross — 
and  he  now  joins  those  famous  Americans 
v.ho  likewise  distinguished  themselves  In  the 
service  of  humanity.  Briefly,  to  delve  into 
Mr.  Osterer's  background.  I  discovered  that 
he  is  a  dynamo. 

He  was  not  born  on  the  East  Side.  How- 
ever, he  was  a  product  of  New  York  public 
schools,  graduated  from  Brooklyn  Law 
School,  (LL.B.  cum  laude).  It  is  also  inter- 
esting to  note  that  while  attending  law 
school.  Mr.  Osterer  worked  10  to  12  hours  a 
day  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  attended 
Brooklyn  Law  School  and  lived  in  the  Bronx. 
He  engaged  in  tlie  general  practice  of  law 
until  the  early  forties,  at  which  time  he  be- 
came active  in  Industry.  He  participated  in 
the  organization  of  the  Induction  Heating 
Corp.  Subsequently,  he  became  chairman 
of  the  board  and  executive  vice  president. 
He  is  one  of  the  founders  of  Hydra-Power 
Corp.  Later,  while  president  of  New  Rochelle 
Precision  Grinding  Corp.,  he  conceived  of 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  New  Rochelle 
Termatool  Corp.,  which  Is  now  a  subsidiary 
of  American  Machine  &  Foundry. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  under 
his  stewardship,  the  Induction  Heating  Corp. 
received  the  Army  and  Navy  E  for  Its  out- 
B  binding  contribution  to  the  war  effort  and 
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the    Termatool   Corp..    the    B    Award   for   its 
contribution  to  international  trade. 

Mr.  Osterer  has  been  the  recipient  of  a 
number  of  testimonials  from  employees,  and 
lectures  from  time  to  time  on  personnel  and 
management  policies,  among  other  honors, 
he  holds  the  Humanitarian  Award  from  the 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  of  West- 
chester County.  N.Y.  Jle  is  currently  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  the  HarrlEon  Community 
Center  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  St. 
Agnes  Assocla.tion — as  well  as  having  been 
"entrusted"  with  the  key  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  while  being  made  an  honorary 
citizen. 

During  his  military  career,  he  rose  from 
the  rank  of  private  to  major  in  the  New 
York  Guard.  The  man  who  can  testify  to 
this  is  Colonel  Lopaus,  who  is  with  us  to- 
night. 

Mr.  Osterer  has  always  demonstrated  the 
quality  of  leadership  and  devotion  to  pub- 
lic service.  His  belief  in  man  has  been 
practices  with  success.  He  has  been  "stiff 
necked"  and  rebellious  against  following  the 
beaten  paths  In  business  and  has  been  equal- 
ly "stiff  necked"  and  rebellious  when  pur- 
suing the  course  of  principle.  A  picture  of 
Mr.  Osterer  can  be  derived  not  only  from 
his  activities,  but  from  hia  writings  and 
sayings  which  reflect  a  concern  for  the  dig- 
nity of  man.  For  example,  he  has  writ- 
ten »  *  •  "There  is  more  potential  drive 
In    man    than    horsepower    in    machines." 

This  evening,  we  signally  honor  a  man 
who  knows  a  depth  of  concern  for  his  fel- 
low man  and  who.  because  of  this  con- 
cern, has  led  an  exemplary  life.  His  un- 
wavering faith  in  the  ideals  of  mankind 
and  his  tireless  effort  in  the  advancement 
of  charitable  service  and  humanity  richly 
merits   the   honor  he   receives   tonight. 

On  behalf  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Interna- 
tional Foundation,  of  which  I  have  been  an 
earlier  recipient  and  in  the  language  of  the 
foundation's  board  of  dignitaries  •  •  •  "in 
recognition  of  his  distinguished  service  to 
humanity,  charity,  outstanding  ethics  in  the 
business  world,  comparative  religion,  and  In 
further  recognition  of  his  efforts  toward  the 
establishment  of  international  peace"  *  •  * 
I  am  honored  to  confer  this  diploma  and 
Grand  Cross  on  an  outstanding  citizen  and 
a  friend  of  all.  the  Honorable  David  G. 
Osterer. 


Judge  Conway  then  confa-red  the  Eloy 
Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and  diploma  upon 
the  Honorable  David  G.  Osterer.  assisted 
by  American  Provost  Dr.  Hennan  A. 
Bayern. 

The  Honorable  David  G.  Osterer  then  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  this  award,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Judge  Conway.  Judge  McOullough.  Rev- 
erend Clergy.  Dr.  Bayern,  Mr.  Gerner,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  not  consider 
the  nature  of  my  acceptance  of  this  distin- 
guished decoration  as  a  display  of  Immodest 
modesty. 

"I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  I  was  chosen  by  a  process  of  com- 
petitive elimination.  I  know  and  you  know 
that  there  are  thousands  of  Americans  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of 
community  and  humanity  and  who  are 
equally,  if  not  more  deserving  than  I  am  for 
such  recognition.  It  is  just  that  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  be  noticed. 

"So  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude— min- 
gled with  a  sense  of  being  lucky,  and  as  sym- 
bolic of  all  those  who  serve,  that  X  accept  this 
decoration. 

"I  feel  it  important  to  make  further  com- 
ment. If  there  Is  any  basis  to  the  concept 
of  the  true  partnership  of  marriage,  then 
any  moneys  I  have  expended,  any  service  I 
have  rendered,  any  anxieties  I  have  experi- 
enced (and  there  is  anxiety  entailed  In  the 


service  of  causes) ,  all  has  been  equally  sha'-ed 
in  the  giving  of  my  wife,  Marti. 

"This  Fotindation,  which  bears  his  name 
was  decreed  by  the  President  of  Panama  in 
order  to  perpetuate  the  philosophies  a;  ci 
purposes  to  which  Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro  de- 
voted his  life.  I  think  It  Is  only  fitting  and 
proper  that  I  make  expression  relative  -q 
the  purposes  of  the  Foundation,  which  cor.. 
stitute  my  beliefs  as  well. 

"The  history  of  mankind  reveals  that  t!:e 
caveman's  community  of  concern  was  ius 
cave,  his  mate,  his  offspring,  and  the  sur- 
rounding elements  and  animals  he  had  to 
contend  with  In  order  to  survive.  He  d:d 
not  know,  nor  did  he  care  about  what  wjs 
happening  on  the  other  side  of  his  mount.v;- 

"When  man  evolved  to  the  tribe  his  com 
munity  of  concern  was  not  only  the  tribe 
and  its  welfare,  but  the  siarrounding  tribes 
their  problems,  their  weaknesses,  their 
strengths,  their  purposes  and  their  inte'^1 
tlons. 

"And  so  evolution  continued  until  toda^- 
Man's  commimlty  of  concern  is  global,  and 
happenings  anywhere  in  the  world  (particu- 
larly with  Instantaneous  communication  ard 
almost  immediate  Impact)  affects  man  in 
his  community  of  residence,  wherever  in  the 
world  that  may  be. 

"We  are  today  confronted  with  a  truism 
that  we  must  recognize  and  deal  with. 

"That  there  is  no  area — whether  It  be  i;i 
the  community  of  our  residence  (city  State 
or  country— take  Harlem  for  instance),  or 
whether  It  be  in  a  far  distant  land,  thu 
has  not  proved  to  be  an  area  fertile  for  the 
growth  of  the  root  and  the  weed  of  destruc- 
tion. 

"I  thank  you,  Msgr.  James  T.  McDonnell 
Rabbi  Aaron  Singer,  Rev.  Alfred  S.  Powerll 
for  gracing  this  dais.  I  thank  John  Mann 
president  of  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Asso- 
ciation of  Westchester  County.  N.Y..  and  mv 
colleagues  for  your  courtesies.  I  thank  Dr 
Herman  S.  Bayern  in  the  name  of  the  founda- 
tion for  the  recognition  that  you  have  ex- 
tended to  me.  and  to  Heru-y  M.  Gerner  : 
member  of  the  foundation.  I  thank  Jud^-.- 
Prank  McCollough.  whom  I  have  known  both 
as  a  legislator  and  as  a  Judge,  as  one  who  ha , 
never  turned  his  back  on  causes  he  deemed 
right,  for  your  good  offices  as  chairman.  Aii.i 
I  thank  Judge  Albert  Conway  upon  whom  tlic 
State  of  New  York  has  conferred  its  higher- 
Judicial  honor— chief  Judge  of  the  court  r! 
appeals— for  the  deference  that  you  ha\e 
shown  me  tonight. 

"I  thank  the  committee,  whose  generosity 

more  so  graciousness — has  made  tonight  pos- 
sible. ^ 

"To  you.  my  friends,  who  have  so  honorc.l 
me  with  your  presence  tonight,  I  extend  mv 
deep  gratitude. " 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Gannei- 
newspapers  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Argus,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.  on 
Monday.  November  23,  1964: 

An  Honor  for  Mr.  Osterer 

Chances  are  that  few  in  Westchester  art 
familiar  with  the  Eloy  Alfaro  International 
Foundation  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  o.- 
that  they  even  knew  it  existed  until  Thurs- 
day night  when  it  honored  David  G.  Osterer 
of  Harrison  with  its  Grand  Cross  ar.'i 
diploma. 

But  there  are  a  great  many  people  m 
Westchester  who  know  and  admire  David 
Osterer  and  there  are  many  more  who  are 
better  off  becaiose  he  is  the  man  he  is. 

The  foundation,  named  after  a  former 
President  of  Ecuador,  works  toward  improv- 
ing the  health  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
and  promoting  the  establishment  of  peacc 
It  has  numbered  individuals  among  tho.=e 
chosen  for  its  honor. 
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Its  citation  of  Mr.  Osterer  reads:  "In 
recognition  of  his  distinguished  services  to 
humanity,  charity,  ethical  conduct  in  the 
business  world,  comparative  religions  and 
i;;  fvirther  recognition  of  his  efforts  toward 
t.ie  establishment  of  International  peace." 

Mr.  Osterer  Is  a  man  of  deep  religious  con- 
\  .ction.  close  family  ties,  and  wide  charitable 
i;-.3tincts. 

Out  of  the  regard  for  his  own  fine  and 
i.calthy  children  and  his  conviction  that 
i".an  does  not  exist  to  serve  himself  alone, 
l.e  came  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  of  West- 
diester  some  years  ago,  when  it  had  fallen 
r:i  bad  times. 

Badly  disorganized,  perhaps  because  it  was 
f  tight  up  so  in  the  emotional  problems  of 
l.e  parents  of  the  afflicted  children  who 
t;ied  to  keep  it  afloat,  the  association  was 
Eiven  a  firm  hand  and  strong  leadership. 
:.Ir.  Osterer  brought  into  it  many  distin- 
guished and  influential  Westchester  people 
and  put  their  talents  to  work.  The  result 
hus  been  an  ever-widening  and  Increasing 
oeneficial  program  for  those  stricken  with 
( ?rebral  palsy. 

Mr.  Osterer  is  an  industrialist,  and  a  suc- 
cessful businessman.  The  NBC  is  only  one 
phase  of  the  variety  of  activities  which  cap- 
ture his  energetic  attention,  but  he  is 
summed  up  to  those  who  know  him  In  the 
iihilosophy  with  which  he  approached  the 
challenge  of  raising  and  disbursing  funds 
tor  the  UCP.  "The  public  dollar  is  a  public 
trust"  is  his  slogan  and  he  never  let  his  col- 
leagues forget  it.    His  award  is  well  deserved. 


Polish  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  1965 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
May  2,  1965,  Americans  in  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  will  celebrate  the 
174th  anniversary  of  Polish  independ- 
ence. I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  spe- 
cial tribute  to  the  framers  of  the  Polish 
Constittuion  of  1791.  The  people  of 
Poland  and  those  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  can  be  proud  of  this  rich  heritage 
of  freedom  which  stemmed  from  the 
adoption  of  their  constitution.  This  doc- 
ument was  inspired  by  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  it  in- 
cluded within  its  framework  the  funda- 
mentals of  freedom  written  into  the  U.S. 
Constitution  several  years  earlier.  It  is 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  remember  each 
yeax  this  document  of  freedom  which 
sjTnbolizes  with  our  own  the  will  of  man 
to  achieve  liberty. 

While  the  people  of  Poland  have  been 
less  fortunate  than  w^e  in  preserving  their 
freedom  in  their  homeland,  they  have 
preserved  in  their  efforts  to  regain  liberty 
each  time  it  was  taken  from  them  by  war 
and  political  partitions.  In  addition  to 
their  brave  resistance  to  tyranny  at 
home,  they  have  sent  to  our  own  shores 
their  sons  and  daughters  who  have  made 
a  major  contribution  In  our  own  strug- 
'Ae  to  maintain  the  Institutions  of  de- 
mocracy. Americans  of  Polish  descent 
who  live  In  Cleveland  as  well  as  in  other 
American  communities,  have  been  stable, 
prudent,  and  reliable  citizens.   They  have 


contributed  in  every  line  of  endeavor. 
They  have  been  a  part  of  the  greatness 
of  our  country. 

It  Is  to  be  hoi>ed  that  a  relaxation  of 
artificial  barriers  which  exist  in  Europe 
will  permit  greater  communication  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  free  world  and  Iron 
Curtain  countries.  Communism  cannot 
long  sur\'ive  in  its  present  tyrannical 
form  if  it  is  thus  exposed  to  the  free  ex- 
change of  ideas  which  would  result  from 
increased  personal  contacts  between  cit- 
izens of  our  countries. 


The  50th  Anniyersary  of  the  Armenian 
Massacre 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF   MASSACHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  April  26,  1965 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  cruel 
and  inhuman  Armenian  massacre  of  in- 
famous history  it  is  most  fitting  that  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  should 
suspend  its  business  in  order  to  express 
its  great  horror  and  deep  soitow  con- 
cerning this  awful  example  of  maoi's  in- 
humanity to  man  and  to  pay  just  tribute 
to  the  faitMul  and  courageous  people  of 
Armenia. 

Baick  on  the  24th  day  of  April  in  1915 
and  during  the  following  several  weeks, 
thousands  of  Armenian  leaders  in  all 
walks  of  life  were  aiTested  throughout 
the  Armenian  communities,  by  Tui-kish 
authorities.  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  deported  in  groups  to  distant  areas 
and  a  great  number  were  murdered  with 
extreme  cruelties. 

At  the  same  time  young  Armenians 
who  had  been  faithfully  serving  in  the 
Turkish  Army  were  disarmed  and  mur- 
dered by  their  Turkish  fellow  soldiers 
under  the  orders  of  their  oflacers. 

Having  decimated,  In  this  frightful 
manner,  the  country  of  its  leaders  and 
fighting  men  the  Turkish  Government 
then  next  proceeded  to  deport  the  entire 
Armenian  population  in  historic  Arme- 
nia to  distant,  desolate  regions  in  Turkey. 

Nearly  2^2  million  Annenians,  mostly 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  homes,  their 
businesses,  their  belongings,  their 
chtu-ches.  and  schools  to  form  caravans 
for  a  terrible  journey  which  reached  from 
the  Armenian  Plateau  to  the  hot  sands 
of  the  distant  Arabian  Desert. 

It  is  estimated  conservatively  that  1 '  2 
million  weak  and  defenseless  human  be- 
ings died  in  the  course  of  that  indescrib- 
ably inhuman  journey  from  hunger, 
thirst,  exposure,  or  at  the  murderous 
hands  of  cruel  gendarmes  and  Turkish 
and  Kurdish  ruflaans  all  along  the  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  extent  of  this 
most  barbarous  happening  of  unprovoked 
and  senseless  murder  and  rapine  of  even 
innocent  women  and  children  will  never 
be  known  but  even  a  summary  accoiuit  of 
only  a  very  small  part  of  such  a  baseless 
and  brutal  political  crime  is  more  than 
enough  to  cause  any  decent  civilized  hu- 


man being  to  be  filled  with  horror  ahd 
revulsion. 

However,  the  most  amazing  and  re- 
markable thing  in  this  long  and  excruci- 
ating visitation  of  persecution,  injustice, 
and  extreme  suffering  Is  that  the  Arme- 
nian people  retained  their  faith,  their 
courage,  their  beliefs,  and  their  hopes 
and  survived  as  a  Christian  nation. 

It  is  unhaijpily  true  that  their  national 
existence  is  even  now  dark  and  dis- 
couraging, under  the  domination  of 
brutal  atheistic  communism  but,  by  our 
recognition  here  this  afternoon,  we  ex- 
press our  determination  and  our  convic- 
tion that  neither  we  nor  they  will  ever 
despair  about  their  future  liberation. 

Those  of  us  who  have  lived  among 
American-Armenians  as  friends  and 
neighbors  know  full  well  why  the  native 
people  of  Armenia  will  never  give  up  their 
fight  for  freedom.  The  American- 
Armenians  have  been  second  to  no  other 
nationality  in  accepting  their  share  of 
the  burden  and  contributing  th^  full 
measure  of  sacrifice  to  the  development 
and  progress  of  this  country. 

In  private  life  the  American- Armenian 
Is  an  honest.  Industrious,  cooperative 
citizen  in  his  community. 

When  our  Nation  has  been  attacked 
by  armed  aggression,  the  Americans  of 
Armenian  origin  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  aU  ranks  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  may  be  justly  proud  of  their 
military  record  here. 

In  the  fields  of  business  and  profes- 
sional life  in  America,  the  Armenian 
descendant  has  exhibited  the  highest 
qualities  of  character  and  accomplish- 
ment. 

Having  lived  and  worked  among 
Armenian-Americans  practically  all  my 
life,  I  can  personally  state  my  own  con- 
viction that  the  spirit  of  the  homeland, 
as  evidenced  by  the  descendants,  uill 
never  be  defeated  by  any  type  of  bar- 
baric ijersecution. 

As  a  fellow- American,  I  take  heart  and 
courage  from  their  example  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  valient  people  in  their  na- 
tive land. 

The  struggle  of  Armenia  today  Is  essen- 
tially the  same  struggle  in  which  the 
United  States  and  all  other  Christian 
nations  are  now  fiercely  engaged  against 
the  most  ruthless  enemy  the  civilized 
world  has  ever  known. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we,  then,  today  salute 
the  martyrdom,  the  faith,  the  courage 
and  the  dedication  of  the  Armenian 
people  let  us  here  renew  our  pledge  to 
persevere  in  our  common  fight  against 
the  modem  Commimlst  enemy  until  the 
f  red  cause  of  the  United  States,  Armenia 
and"  all  other  peace-loving  nations  Is 
achieved  and  may  the  Almighty  speed 
that  happy  day. 


Pittsburgh  Director  of  Public  Safety 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP   PEKNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28. 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  which  I  have  the 
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honor  to  represent,  has  an  able  new 
director  of  public  safety;  Mr.  David 
Craig.  As  a  former  law  partner  of  Mr. 
Craig,  I  am  pleased  that  KDKA,  the 
Westinghouse  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions in  Pittsburgh,  praise  his  appoint- 
ment. I  include  a  recent  KOKA  editorial 
as  part  of  my  remarks : 

Good  Start  fob  Mr.  Craig 

David  Craig  seems  to  be  stepping  into  his 
new  Job  at  city  hall  with  a  clear  Idea  of  the 
problems  he  now  faces.  Mr.  Craig  has  Just 
taken  over  as  director  of  the  department  of 
public  safety.  His  first  public  statement  had 
some  things  In  It  which  point  to  some  badly 
needed  Improvements,  and  we  were  very 
happy  to  hear  them. 

We  have  repeatedly  criticized  the  Pitts- 
burgh Police  Buteau  for  its  poor  public 
image.  We  pressed  for  an  investigation  of 
the  bureau  on  the  grounds  that  something 
drastic  had  to  be  done  to  raise  its  standing 
In  the  eyes  of  the  public.  We  harped  on  this 
idea,  because  there  Is  a  definite  connection 
between  public  confidence  in  the  police  and 
the  ability  of  the  police  to  keep  law  and 
order. 

In  the  minds  of  many  Pittsbxirghers.  the 
police  are  tarnished  with  the  suspicion  of 
incompetence  and  dishonesty.  Some  of  the 
suspicion  Is  probably  deserved,  but  we  also 
believe  that  the  police  are  no  different  from 
any  other  group  of  people.  Most  of  them 
are  honest  and  trying  to  do  a  good  Job.  The 
problem  is  to  get  the  public  to  understand 
this. 

Mr.  Craig  Indicates  he  is  fully  aware  of 
that  problem.  In  his  first  statement  as 
public  safety  director,  he  said  he  will  work 
hard  on  building  the  prestige  of  the  police. 
He  mentioned  training  for  police  officers  in 
handling  civil  rights  cases,  a  better  public  in- 
formation policy,  and  promotion  of  more 
courtesy  by  traffic  officers.  He  also  says  he 
wants  to  establish  his  department  as  a  key 
organization  in  the  Pittsburgh  renaissance — 
a  positive  force  for  improvement,  not  just  a 
defense  against  crime. 

It  could  be  that  the  most  positive  force  in 
the  Public  Safety  Department  right  now  is 
Mr.  Craig's  own  attitude,  and  we  congratu- 
late him  for  it.  If  he  can  put  his  ideas  to 
work,  he  will  be  making  Pittsburgh  a  better 
place,  nnd  a  .safer  place,  to  live. 


VA  Closings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OP    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1965 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
often  Federal  administrators  are  inclined 
to  ignore  the  people  most  concerned  and 
most  affected  by  theii-  decisions.  Almost 
equally  ofcen  these  people  could  have 
contributed  much  in  terms  of  wisdom, 
insight  and  successful  implementation 
of  needed  changes  had  they  been  ad- 
vised. 

The  cries  which  arise  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  these  decisions  are  many 
times  not  the  cries  of  hurt  because  some 
tangible  injury  has  been  inflicted,  but 
rather  they  are  the  cries  of  hurt  dignity 
and  pride  by  interested  people  when  they 
had  not  been  afforded  the  common  cour- 
tesy of  notice,  or  the  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 


Tiic  unannounced  "final  decision" 
sti-ikes  a  strangely  unfamiliar  chord  in 
our  democratic  society. 

Recent  cases  in  point  include  the  clos- 
ings of  Veterans'  Administration  facili- 
ties, the  closings  of  Department  of  Agri- 
culture facilities  and,  most  recently,  the 
rerouting  of  railway  postaJ  services. 

Because  of  the  manifest  magnitude  of 
these  misfires,  I  am  proud  to  read  into 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Sheri- 
dan, Wyo.,  Press,  with  which  I  heartily 
agree.  This  editorial,  entitled  "Good 
Sense  and  Good  Government,"  is  as 
follows : 

Good   Sense   and    Good   Government 

Closing  of  Federal  facilities  is  frequently 
accomplished  by  a  method  best  described  as 
the  s\idden  procedure.  That  is.  facility  clos- 
ing is  announced  before  anyone  has  a  chance 
to  be  heard. 

Studies  made  by  Federal  bureaus  are  done 
on  the  quiet.  Usually  local  interests  know 
nothing  about  them  and  are  not  consulted. 
Often  Congressmen  know  nothing  of  these 
studies.  Then  by  the  sudden  procedure  it 
is  announced  that  certain  facilities  are  to  be 
closed. 

Such  procedure  is  highly  questionable  as  a 
matter  of  public  relations,  and  as  a  matter 
of  democratically  arriving  at  just  decisions. 
Governmental  departments  should  be  all 
means  be  considerin<^  meih.^ds  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  tax  dollar,  and  giving  the  best 
service  possible.  But  the  job  somehow  seems 
half  done  if  the  Congressmen  of  a  State,  and 
if  spokesmen  for  local  intcre.^ts  have  been 
Ignored. 

Closing  of  Federal  facilities  should  include 
studies  and  recommendations  made  by  the 
agency  Involved,  studies  anfl  recommenda- 
tions on  the  part  of  Congressmen  involved, 
and  study  and  recommendations  on  the  part 
of  States  and  localities  involved. 

There  is  beginning  to  develop  in  the  case 
of  Veterans'  Administration  facility  closings 
an  idea,  which  if  expanded,  might  well  be  fol- 
lowed in  connection  with  all  proposal  to  close 
Federal  facilities. 

President  Johnson  has  announced  appoint- 
ment of  a  Special  Advisory  Committee  to 
study  the  closures.  A  Senate  independent 
offices  subcommittee  is  already  at  work  and 
has  revealed  information  which  docs  not  en- 
tirely agree  with  that  of  the  VA. 

Study  committees,  if  they  ftmction  to  hear 
the  Department  making  a  proposal,  if  they 
hear  the  Congressmen  involved,  and  if  they 
hear  spokesman  from  the  specific  localities 
involved,  could  provide  an  essential  service — 
a  means  of  communication  between  Govern- 
ment and  people.  Such  procedure  would  be 
fair  to  all  concerned,  and  would  provide  nec- 
essary overall  information  upon  which  to  base 
a  final  decision. 

It  is  important  that  Congressmen  and 
spokesmen  representing  localities  involved  be 
heard.  Too  often  recommendations  from 
Federal  agencies  overlook  essential  considera- 
tions, which  can  best  be  found  by  listening 
to  local  spokesmen. 

We  would  recommend  this  procedure  be- 
cause it  will  uncover  much  more  information 
upon  which  to  base  a  decision,  because  it  will 
give  localities  themselves  a  chance  to  be 
heard,  and  because  it  makes  good  sen.se  and 
means  good  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  never  before  have  we  had 
so  many  cun-ent  examples  of  inconven- 
ience and  waste  resulting  from  "final  de- 
cisions" being  annoimced  by  our  ad- 
ministrators before  considering  all  of  the 
factors  Involved  and  consulting  all  of  the 
people  concerned. 

I  hope  they  will  classify  this  as  a  lesson 
learned. 


Are  the  Unsuspecting  Being  Duped  Into 
Supporting  the  Communist  Cause? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Thursday,  April  8,  1965 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlKic 
are  a  number  of  organizations  operatin'- 
in  the  United  States  through  American 
agents  and  engaged  in  the  business  of 
selling  gift  certificates  and  other  mer- 
chandise to  those  of  our  citizens  wlio 
wish  to  send  such  items  to  friends  or 
relatives  living  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Under  the  usual  practice,  standard 
gift  packages  of  food  can  be  ordered  l^v 
delivery  abroad,  or  specific  items  rail- 
ing from  bicycles  to  grand  pianos  can  be 
ordered  through  a  catalog  reference  tor 
similar  delivery,  or  gift  certificates  crii 
be  purchased  to  be  mailed  abroad  .-o 
that  the  intended  beneficiary  can  do  l^is 
or  her  own  shopping.  American  dolhus 
are,  of  course,  used  in  each  instance,  wu h 
the  actual  purchase  being  made  from 
state  stores  where  the  same  exist,  or 
through  such  other  retail  outlets  as  mav 
be  available  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  a 'id 
the  presumption  is  that  most,  if  net  :■!!. 
of  such  goods  are  of  Communist  ma;v,;- 
facture. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  humanitari  n 
purposes  which  the  advertisements  i 
such  services  emphasize  are  actual''.- 
achieved.  However,  it  would  be  wise  1  ir 
those  of  our  citizens  using  such  service- 
to  remember  two  things:  First,  at  a  tim.^ 
when  there  is  a  mounting  concern  witi  i'l 
the  United  States  over  our  balance-'  - 
payments  problem,  this  is  an  effective  de- 
vice whereby  Communist  nations  mr.v 
build  up  not  inconsiderable  dollar  cred- 
its. Second,  and  perhaps  even  mc:e 
important,  this  tyi^e  of  activity  con'ci 
very  easily  place  American  citizens  witii 
friends  or  relatives  living  in  Soviet  b!  c 
countries  in  a  rather  compromising  po-i- 
tion  in  that  they  may  feel  encouraged  :  i 
act  almost  as  subagents  for  such  a  trade 
practice  because  of  the  vulnerability  of 
their  faraway  loved  ones. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Just.i  e 
there  are  nine  such  organizations  in  th: ; 
Nation  transmitting  American  dollars  ;  o 
the  Soviet  bloc.  All  are  registered  und  • 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Ac. 
The  names  of  these  services  and  the 
amounts  transmitted  within  reccr.i 
periods  are  as  follows : 

First.  The  Pekao  Trading  Corp..  l'5 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  tramni;- 
ted  a  "total  of  $10,505,585.53  to  Ba'k 
Polska,  Kasa  Opieki,  Poland,  during  t!;e 
period  beginning  August  23,  1962,  a:.d 
ending  August  23,  1964. 

Second.  The  Package  Express  C  . 
1530  Bedford  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.Y . 
transmitted  a  total  of  $2,673,421.10  n 
Vneshposyltorg,  U.S.S.R.,  during  t'::e 
period  beginning  August  24,  1962.  a  id 
ending  August  24,  1964. 

Third.  Utsch  &  Associates,  Inc..  39 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y..  tran.smitb  d 
a  total  of  $5,547,110.42  to  TUZEX  Stores. 
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Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  during  the 
period  beginning  January  1,  1963,  and 
ending  December  31, 1964. 

Fourth.  Central  Parcel  Service,  220 
South  State  Street,  Chicago,  HI.,  trans- 
mitted a  total  of  $386,653.26  to  Vnesh- 
posyltorg, U.S.S.R.,  during  the  period 
beginning  December  31,  1962,  and  end- 
iiig  December  31,  1964. 

Fifth.  Cosmos  Parcels  Express  Corp., 
45  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.. 
t-ansmitted  a  total  of  $1,907,722.65  to 
\neshposyltorg,  U.S.S.R.,  during  the 
period  beginning  January  10,  1963,  and 
ending  July  10,  1964. 

Sixth.  Globe  Parcel  Service,  Inc.,  716 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  trans- 
mitted a  total  of  $1,801,315.55  to  Vnesh- 
posyltorg, U.S.S.R.,  during  the  period  be- 
irinning  December  31.  1962,  and  ending 
December  31.  1964. 

Seventh.  Gramercy  Shipping  Corp., 
118  East  28th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y., 
transmitted  a  total  of  $8,363.96  to  Vnesh- 
posvltorg  during  the  period  beginning 
March  25,  1964,  and  ending  June  25, 
1964. 

Eighth.  Joseph  Brownfield,  15  Park 
Row,  New  York,  N.Y.,  transmitted  a  total 
of  $2,805,391.90  to  Monimpex,  Hungary, 
during  the  period  beginning  November 
•J9,  1962,  and  ending  November  29,  1964. 
Ninth.  U.S.  Relief  Parcel  Service,  Inc., 
245  East  80th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y., 
transmitted  a  total  of  $2,255,000  to 
Monimpex.  Hungary,  dmnng  the  period 
beginning  November  29,  1962,  and  end- 
ing November  29,  1964. 

Mr.   Speaker,   it  is  not  my  point  in 
bringing  this  information  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  pass  judgment, 
ui  any  way,  on  this  particular  activity. 
However,  I  do  believe  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter that  the  Congress  ought  to  be  aware 
of  as  it  considers  ways  and  means  for 
dealing   with   our   balance-of-payments 
problem,  and  that  the  appropriate  legis- 
lative committees  of  this  or  the  other 
body  might  well  take  it  upon  themselves 
lo  review  this  activity  in  order  to  insiure 
that  none  of  our  citizens  are   misin- 
formed or  misled  in  any  way  concerning 
such  gifts  and  the  full  Implication  there- 
of to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


The  award,  in  the  form  of  a  scroll,  was 
presented  to  Congressman  Harris  by  for- 
mer Congressman  Harold  O.  Lovre,  a 
trustee  of  the  American  Good  Govern- 
ment Society.  In  making  the  ward,  Mr. 
Lovre  hailed  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
legislators  and  public  servants  of  our 
time.    Said  Mr.  Lovre: 

He  has  achieved  this  high  standing  largely 
because  of  his  unswerving  dedication  to  the 
principles  laid  out  for  us  long  ago  by  the 
revered  Founders  of  this  glorious  Republic. 
He  Is  sincere  of  purpose.  He  is  loyal  to  his 
people  and  his  country.  He  drives  himself 
to  the  limits  of  his  endurance,  and  he  has 
an  uncommon  capacity  for  looking  objec- 
tively and  in  great  depth,  at  all  sides  of  an 
Issue.  His  Judgments,  when  finally  passed, 
reflect  logic,  a  keen  sense  of  fair  play  and, 
above  all,  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  herewith  the 
inscription  on  the  scroll  presented  to 
Congressman  Harris  and  his  acceptance 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Lawyer  and  statesman,  has  served  the 
people  of  Arkansas  and  the  United  States  al- 
most 30  years:  first  as  prosecuting  attorney, 
and  then  as  Representative  in  Congress  for 
25  years,  and  the  last  8  of  these  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

His  broad  knowledge  and  clear  under- 
standing of  commerce,  gained  In  long  years 
of  work  with  his  able  colleagues,  have  made 
him  an  outstanding  committee  chairman. 
This  all-important  work  includes  such  diverse 
elements  as  transportation  of  every  kind; 
public  safety  in  trade.  In  food  and  drugs,  and 
In  less  air  pollution;  financial  underwriting 
and  stock  exchanges;  commxmlcatlon  by 
telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  and  TV;  and  in- 
terstate movement  of  natural  gas,  oil,  and 
electric  power. 

Representative  Harris"  character,  ability. 
Industry  and  judgment  have  won  him  the 
high  regard  of  his  colleagues,  and  of  the  host 
of  citizens  whose  affairs  make  up  the  work 
of  his  committee. 

Arkansas  can  be  justly  proud  of  her  illus- 
trious son. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN  OrEN  HARRIS  ON 

Acceptance  of  George  Washington  Award, 
American  Good  Government  Society, 
Washington,  D.C.  April  25,  1965 


George    Washington    Good    Government 
Award  to  Hon.  Oren  Harris 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

of   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Apra  29.  1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  Sunday.  April  25.  at  the  aimual 
George  Washington  dinner  given  by  the 
American  Good  Government  Society, 
celebrating  the  176th  anniversary  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  First  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  society's  1965  George 
Washington  Awards  were  presented  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  Mr.  Hrttska. 
and  our  distinguished  colleague  in  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the 
Honorable  Oren  Harris. 


Mr.  Lovre.  Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  colleagues, 
honored  guests  at  the  head  table,  and  friends 
all,  let  me  express  my  deep  and  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  being  here  tonight  as  one  of 
the  recipients  of  the  George  Washington 
Award  of  the  American  Good  Government 
Society. 

I  don't  know  whether  or  not  it  is  simple 
coincidence  but  It's  Interesting  to  note  that 
this  is  the  13th  annual  awards  banquet.    It 
honors   a   man   who   originally   started   out 
leading  13  colonies.     I  sUrted  my  political 
career  as  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  13th 
Judicial  District  of  Arkansas.     I  am  looking 
forward  to  my  13th  term  in  Congress,  and  as 
If  that  weren't  enough,  my  lovely  wife  Ruth, 
who  is  here  with  me  this  evening,  celebrates 
her  birthday  on  the  13th.    Another  Interest- 
ing fact  about  tonight's  awards  presentation, 
and  I  am  sure  that  It.  too,  Is  coincidental,  has 
to  do  with  my  good  friend.  Senator  Hruska, 
and  the  State   from  which  he  comes.     Al- 
though we  appear  here  tonight  as  equals,  I 
am  mighty  happy  to  say  that  was  not  the  way 
things  ended  up  In  the  Cotton  Bowl  last  Jan- 
uary between  Arkansas  and  Nebraska. 

After  those  Introductory  remarks  by  my 
good  friend  and  former  colleague,  I  thought 
of  the  story  of  the  widow  upon  hearing  the 
remarks  of  the  preacher  at  her  husband's 
funeral.  She  leaned  over  and  said  to  her  son, 
"Boy.  step  up  there  and  see  if  that  is  your 
paw  m  that  wooden  box." 


At  any  rate.  I  feel  like  the  confused  and 
excited  recipient  of  an  award  who  said,  "I 
don't  know  whether  I  appreciate  it  or  not 
but  1  sure  deserve  It." 

Seriously,  to  be  selected  as  the  recipient  of 
this  George  Washington  Award  Is  a  tribute 
and  honor  I  shall  ever  cherish.  To  be  in- 
cluded with  so  many  great  and  distinguished 
Americans  honored  by  this  patriotic  orga- 
nization, one  of  whom  is  seated  at  the  head 
table  tonight— my  close  personal  friend.  Sen- 
ator John  McClellan.  of  my  State — and  a 
third  member  of  our  Arkansas  team,  the 
Honorable  Wilbur  Mills,  who  was  unable  to 
be  here  tonight,  but  who  sends  his  regards 
m  a  nice  telegram,  is  a  recognition  I  have 
never  expected  or  dreamed  of. 

I  am  deeplv  grateful  and  humWv  accept 
your  generous  accolade  in  recognition  of  25 
years  of  service  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  It  Is  my  fervent  hope 
and  prayer  that  I  may  continue  to  serve  our 
country  during  this  pathway  of  life  that  will 
justify  your  confidence. 

As  Harold  has  already  told  you,  back  In 
1940,  a  lot  of  good  people  in  Arkansas  elected 
a  young  district  attorney  as  their  Congress- 
man. I  suppose  they  thought  that  anyone 
who  had  made  it  through  the  depression, 
survived  the  confrontations  of  a  district  at- 
torney and  who  had  the  nerve  to  proclaim 
that  he  could  be  elected  to  Congress  ought 
to  have  a  fling  at  It  for  them  In  Washington. 
Regardless  of  the  reasons,  however,  I  am 
profoundly  grateful  that  they  gave  me  the 
opportunity  and  that  they  have  done  me  the 
signal  honor  of  serving  In  this  great  In- 
stitution during  these  years. 

Many  of  those  same  good  folks  have  come 
to  Washington  and  are  here  tonight  to  share 
this  occasion  with  me.  As  I  look  out  over 
this  gathering.  I  see  so  many  friends  from 
Arkansas,  and  permit  me  to  express  my 
thanks  and  appreciation  for  your  being  here. 
I  fully  recognize  that  whatever  success  I 
may  have  had.  or  the  contributions  I  may 
have  made  toward  better  government,  have 
come  through  the  assistance,  cooperation, 
and  confidence  of  the  people  from  my  dis- 
trict. This  occasion  tonight  must  in  a  large 
measure  be  shared  with  my  lovely  wife,  Ruth, 
other  members  of  the  family,  and  the  people 
of  my  district  and  State.  It  is  to  them  that 
I  give  the  major  credit. 

I  want  to  pay  my  compliment  to  the  Amer- 
ican Good  Government  Society,  an  organiza- 
tion whose  heritage  and  contribution  to  our 
Nation,  the  principle  of  constitutional  gov- 
erment,  and  the  strength  of  our  society, 
speak  for  themselves. 

The  problems  of  government  are  always 
Intense  and,  therefore.  In  need  of  constant 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  people.  By  con- 
stantly calling  attention  to  these  problems, 
your  organization  provides  a  practical  serv- 
ice of  great  consequence  to  all  Americans. 

As  a  student  of  government,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  most  exceptional  govern- 
mental system  yet  conceived  by  man  is  ours 
as  originally  established  imder  the  Federal 
Constitution  In  1787.  Prime  Minister  Glad- 
stone, perhaps  the  greatest  In  the  history 
of  Great  Britain,  said  of  our  Constitution 
that  it  was  "the  most  wonderful  work  ever 
struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and 
purpose  of  man." 

As  observers  of  political  events,  we  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  controversy  has 
raged  for  177  years,  since  the  adoption  of 
our  Constitution,  over  the  question  of  Its 
basic  purposes. 

And  yet,  the  fact  is  clear  to  us  all  that 
the  supreme  issue  In  American  life  today 
as  In  the  past  Is  whether  or  not  our  politi- 
cal system  with  Its  remarkable  Institutions 
and  their  traditions  shall  be  maintained  In 
the  face  of  great  and  continuous  pressure 
from  without,  as  well  as  from  within. 

If  we  are  to  resist  these  pressures,  we 
must  first  Insure  a  basis  of  stabUlty  with- 
out which  all  government  Is  subject  to  dl- 
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vision,  confusion,  and  turmoil.  The  first 
step — the  primary  consideration — toward 
(>tAble  conditions  Is,  of  course,  good  gov- 
ernment, the  constant  guarantee  of  law  and 
order,  and  freedom  from  chaoe. 

To  Americans  good  government  is  better 
known  j>erhaps  than  to  any  other  people 
in  the  world.  Yet,  even  here  there  are  exam- 
ples of  the  opposite  from  time  to  time  in 
all  levels  of  our  system. 

Moreover,  to  us — to  all  Americans — good 
government  has  come  to  mean  far  more  than 
honesty,  efficiency,  and  competence  on  the 
part  of  public  officials,  which  is  important 
and  imperative.  In  the  eyes  of  our  people 
the  true  measure  is  In  terms  of  achieve- 
ment, achievement  along  the  lines  on  which 
our  Government  was  organized,  instituted, 
and  ordained. 

Under  our  unique  governmental  arrange- 
ment, the  people  chose  to  create  a  Federal 
authority  to  whom  they  granted  certain 
powers,  dividing  the  rest  between  the  State 
governments  and  the  people  themselves — the 
last  retaining  full  sovereignty  in  the  moral 
realm  of  personal  liberty. 

And  yet.  no  sooner  was  the  vehicle  of 
American  democracy  in  motion  than  disputes 
arose  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  rules 
set  forth  in  the  Federal  Constitution.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  struggle  over  con- 
stitutional Interpretation  has  raged  along 
endlessly  from  the  foundation  of  the  coun- 
try until  this  present  day. 

The  voice  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
louder  today  in  the  operation  of  our  national 
tasks  than  ever  before  in  history.  There 
Is  always  a  need  to  keep  the  balance  between 
Federal.  State,  and  personal  authority,  and 
when  the  scales  tip  too  far  in  one  direction, 
there  must  arise  a  force  to  strike  and  rectify 
the  condition. 

To  such  a  purpose  we  must  be  dedicated 
In  order  to  preserve  democratic  tradition. 
Let  us  in  our  day  have  cause  to  rejoice  in 
the  fullness  of  our  service,  knowing  full  well 
the  value  of  vigilance  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

It  is  with  this  profound  sense  of  humility 
and  deep  appreciation  that  I  receive  this 
token  of  esteem,  which  I  shall  cherish 
throughout  my  life. 


April  29,  196:. 


The    1965    Sylvanus    Thayer    Award — 
Citation  James  Bryant  Conant 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Association  of  Graduates, 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  has  awarded  the 
1965  Sylvanus  Thayer  Award  to  Dr. 
James  B.  Conant.  The  presentation  will 
be  made  Saturday,  May  1,  1965,  and  the 
citation  follows: 

The  1965  SYLVANrs  Thayer  Award — Citation 
James   Bryant   Conant 

James  Bryant  Conant  has  played  a  major 
role  in  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  in  peace  and  in  war  for  almost  half 
a  century,  and  his  endeavors  are  as  vigorous 
today  as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  He 
served  as  an  ofHcer  in  the  Army  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  In  World  War  I,  then  be- 
came professor  of  chemistry  and  later  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University,  r^iring  World 
War  n,  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Defense 
Research  Committee  and  Deputy  Director  of 
the   Office   of   Scientific   Research   and  De- 


velopment, he  played  an  important  role  In 
initiating  the  Manhattan  Project  that  de- 
veloped the  atomic  bomb;  later  he  was  a  key 
figure  in  the  success  of  that  project.  After 
the  war  he  served  as  a  memUer  of  the  Gen- 
eral Advisory  Committee  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  as  U.S.  High  Commissioner 
for  Germany,  and  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  now,  he  has  been  the  foremost 
authority  on  education  in  America  and  in  the 
world.  As  scientist,  educator,  and  states- 
man, this  distinguished  citizen  has  long 
served  the  United  States  and  the  world  un- 
stintingly  in  the  highest  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility and  Influence. 

Through  his  long  and  dedicated  duty  to 
his  country.  Dr.  Conant  has  greatly  enhanced 
its  honor  and  its  strength.  Accordingly,  the 
1965  Sylvanus  Thayer  Medal  is  hereby  award- 
ed by  the  Association  of  Graduates  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  to  James  Brj-ant 
Conant. 

Leslie  R.  Groves. 
Lieutenant  General,  U.S.  Army,  Retired, 
President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  some 
pertinent  information  about  the  back- 
ground and  life  of  Dr.  Conant: 

James  B.  Conant 
Few    living    Americans    rank    with    James 
Bryant  Conant  in  the  breadili  and  depth  of 
service  he  has  given  to  his  country. 

In  recent  years  Dr.  Conant  hts  been  direct- 
ing his  energies  toward  the  improvement  of 
educational  opportxmitles  for  the  youth  of 
America,  and  school  systems  across  the 
country  are  already  realizing  the  benefits 
of  his  probing  studies.  This  commitment 
to  our  public  schools  had  its  beginning  when, 
as  president  of  Harvard  (1933-53)  Dr.  Con- 
ant sponsored  the  Harvard  National  Scholar- 
ships. A  measure  of  the  fame  he  has 
achieved  as  an  educator  is  the  more  than  30 
honorary  degrees  that  have  been  conferred 
on  him  by  colleges  and  universities  at  home 
and  abroad. 

But  Dr.  Conant's  successes  In  other  fields 
are  equally  impressive. 

As  a  professor  of  orgnnic  chemistry  he 
was  chairman  of  his  department  at  Harvard. 
and  won  international  recognition  and  many 
awards  for  his  research  work  on  the  struc- 
ture and  characteristics  of  chlorophyll  and 
on  the  nature  of  hemoglobin;  and  during 
World  War  I  he  served  as  a  major  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Chemical  Warfare  Bervice  work- 
ing on  the  development  of  poison  gases. 

In  1941  Dr.  Conant  was  summoned  to  Gov- 
ernment service  again  and  for  8  vears  served 
as  chairman  of  the  National  Research  Com- 
mittee. In  this  capacity  he  played  a  major 
part  in  the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb; 
was  scientific  adviser  to  the  Manhattan 
project;  and,  in  1947,  was  adviser  to  the 
American  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Although  he  continued  as  president  of 
Harvard,  he  again  accepted  a  cell  from  Gov- 
ernment in  1950  to  Join  24  other  prominent 
men  on  the  Committee  on  the  Present 
Danger;  that  is,  the  naked  aggrassion  of  com- 
munism. As  the  committee's  spokesman,  he 
presented  the  Conant  plan,  outlining  the 
obligation  of  young  men  for  active  military 
service,  the  same  plan  that  was  the  basis  for 
the  proposals  adopted  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Marshall. 

Dr.  Conant  was  named  U.S.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Germany  in  1953  anfl  in  1955  be- 
came U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  a  post  he  held  for  2 
years. 

As  a  member  of  President  Kennedy's  Com- 
mittee on  Youth  Employment  In  April  1963, 
Dr.  Oonant  headed  a  committee  panel  that 
called  for  "bold  and  imaginatite"  action  to 
help  the  country's  800,000  youtflis  who  were 
facing  desperate  job  problems.     Later  that 


same  year,  the  President  named  him  as  or.e 
of  the  small,  select  group  that  was  to  re- 
ceive the  new  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom. 

As  late  as  January  of  this  year,  Presiden*- 
Johnson  selected  Dr.  Conant  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  for  his  anti- 
poverty  program. 

A  New  Englander  whose  American  ancest:  - 
dates  from  1623  in  Salem,  James  B.  Conai  t 
was  born  on  March  26,  1893,  in  Dorchestf  r 
Mass.,  a  suburb  of  Boston.  He  is  married  t 
the  former  Grace  Thayer  Richards  and  h.  ^ 
two  sons,  James  Richards  and  Theociix'i 
Richards,  both  of  whom  served  In  Wor'd 
War  n. 


Crime,  Voting,  and  Punishment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  29,  1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  law 
enforcement  and  the  increase  in  crime  va 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  attracted 
nationwide  attention  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  The  House  recently  passed 
H.R.  5688,  a  bill  to  provide  for  more  ef- 
fective law  enforcement  in  the  District. 

The  Shelby  Daily  Star  of  Shelby,  N.C. 
carried  a  very  fine  editorial  on  April  12 
1965,  on  crime  in  the  District  and  the 
need  for  legislation  to  strengthen  lau 
enforcement.  I  believe  my  colleague? 
will  find  the  editorial  to  be  of  great  in- 
terest, and  I  insert  it  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

Crime,   Voting,  and  Punishment 

An  omnibus  crime  bill  for  the  District  r: 
Columbia  and  a  voting  rights  proposal  aimcci 
at  selected  Southern  States  and  a  few  others 
hit  by  mistake  form  one  of  the  great  legisla- 
tive paradoxes  of  our  time. 

The  crime  bill  languishes  on  a  bed  of  irra- 
tional complacency.  The  voting  measure  is 
accorded  star  billing  and  is  pampered  and 
petted.  The  voting  bill  carries  the  un- 
equivocal blessing  of  the  President  of  thr 
United  States.     The  crime  bill  does  not. 

The  record  on  both  is  Interesting. 

House  bill  5688  (a  1965  twin  of  an  omnlbu.s 
crime  bill  passed  by  the  House  in  1963  onl;. 
to  die  in  the  Senate)  passed  the  House  o 
Representatives  March  22  on  a  250-to-13i 
rollcall  vote.  The  meastire,  as  far  as  can  b' 
determined,  has  been  virtually  ignored  by 
the  Senate  since  then. 

This  district's  Congressman  Basil  L. 
Whitzner,  as  chairman  of  the  responsible 
subcomimttee  of  the  House  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee,  is  a  major  architect  of 
this  legislation,  which  is  designed,  in  his 
words,  to  "bring  the  enforcement  of  lav, 
back  into  focus"  within  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia. 

Stern  focusing  is  long  overdue.  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  statistics  show  that 
major  crimes  in  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
tween 1957  and  1964  increased  by  a  stagger- 
ing 94.1  percent.  The  increase  between  19G3 
and  1964  alone  was  a  frightening  25  percent. 
The  District  of  Columbia  experienced  ai. 
average  of  84  criminal  offenses  daily  durinr 
1964.  And,  yet,  with  all  the  fantastic  in- 
creases in  crime,  the  population  of  the  dis- 
trict's penal  Institution  at  Lorton  actually 
decreased  between  1957  and  1964  from  l,93i; 
to  1,456 — a  drop  of  25  percent.  District  of 
Columbia  criminals  are  performing  more  bui 
paying  less. 

The  House  of  Representatives  through 
House  bill  5688 — would  attempt  to  stem  the 
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tide  by  nulUfying  the  Mallory  and  Durham 
rules  of  evidence,  by  permitting  investigative 
iirrests,  by  adding  robbery  to  the  existing  list 
oi  crimes  of  violence,  by  setting  mandatory 
i'.nd  minimum  sentences  for  certain  crimes 
and  by  providing  temporary  and  permanent 
measures  for  controlling  the  distribution  of 
obscene  publications  and  other  materials. 

The  President's  solution,  as  spelled  out  in 
:\  March  8  message  to  Congress,  calls,  basic- 
ally, for  better  training  for  law  enforcement 
officers  and  the  creation  of  a  commission  to 
study  the  crime  problem.  He  wants  a  prob- 
ing of  the  root  causes  to  be  found  in  the 
environment  around  us"  or  "deep  in  the 
nature  of  individual  men." 

Specific  recommendations  for  handling 
.■iymptoms  of  root  causes  escaped  him  on 
March  8,  although  he  was  specific  as  the 
mischief  on  March  15  about  how  the  symp- 
■  oms  of  voter  registration  discrimination 
might  be  attacked. 

The  President's  position  is  about  in  line 
with  past  congressional  resistance — backed 
by  the  Justice  Department — to  a  toughening 
of  the  fiber  of  District  of  Columbia  law  en- 
forcement. A  minority  committee  report  on  '^ 
H.R.  7525  (the  1963  forerunner  of  House  bUl 
5688)  criticized  the  approach  of  Whitener 
and  others  with  the  argument  that  the  bill 
ihould  attack  the  "roots  of  crime  in  social 
:.nd  economic  misery"  rather  than  punish 
•  the  criminal  symptoms  of  this  misery." 

In  addition,  the  opposition — backed  by  the 
J  ustice  Department — argues  that  it  would  be 
unconstitutional  to  detain  a  suspect  for  in- 
vestigation, to  make  robbery  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence, to  place  the  burden  for  proving  in- 
sanity upon  the  defense  rather  than  upon 
the  prosecution  as  presently  provided  for 
under  the  Durham  rule. 

Yet  the  present  leader  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  so  little  regard  for  constitu- 
tional grounds  and  due  process  where  the 
President's  voting  bill  is  concerned  that  he 
actually  told  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, while  testifying  in  defense  of  the  meas- 
•ire,  that  "the  judicial  process,  upon  which 
.11  existing  remedies  depend  is,  institution- 
ally, inadequate  to  deal  with  practices  so 
(ieeply  rooted  in  the  social  and  political 
structure." 

Katzenbach  was  saying,  in  effect,  that,  de- 
spite the  very  obvious  constitutional  limita- 
tions (once  argued  for  by  Senator  Lyndon 
Johnson)  upon  the  Federal  Government's 
right  to  meddle  with  local  and  State  election 
machinery,  the  symptoms  of  mndom  regis- 
tration shortcomings  justifies  wide-ranging 
unconstitutional  means. 

All  of  which  seems  to  mean  that  the  At- 
;orney  General  feels  that  the  Constitution  is 
to  be  zealously  upheld  and  stretched  to  ri- 
cUculous  lengths  in  the  criminal  field  and 
llagrantly  violated  in  other  areas,  depending, 
of  course,  on  whose  ox  is  about  to  be  gored. 
The  ironies  of  the  parodox  are  astounding. 
,nd  frightening. 


discussion  and  review  of  the  administra- 
tion and  other  farm  program  proposals. 
The  group  consisted  of  representatives 
from  all  over  the  Nation. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  participate  in 
the  discussions  and  to  address  the  group 
during  their  session.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman  also  attended  and  ad- 
dressed the  group.  I  placed  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  for  April  15,  1965. 

The  statement  adopted  by  this  gather- 
ing in  Kansas  City  is  a  most  significant 
endorsement  of  the  administration's  ag- 
ricultural proFKJsalS.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  read  the  statement,  which  follows, 
and  give  their  serious  consideration  to 
the  views  contained  therein : 

This  meeting  has  assembled,  from  Cali- 
fornia to  New  York  and  Texas  to  Minnesota, 
the  producers  of  all  major  food  and  fiber  com- 
modities, their  commodity  organizations  and 
all  national  farm  organizations. 

The  expiration  at  the  end  of  this  prop  year 

.  of  the  legislation  on  the  books  prompts  us 

to  the  unanimous  declaration  that  the  farm 

programs    must    be    extended,    strengthened 

and  improved. 

Since  the  beginnings  of  the  farm  programs 
40  years  ago,  we  have  heard  much  talk  about 
the  need  for  parity  and  equality  for  the 
farmer.  For  the  first  time,  we  see  and  we 
are  heartened  by  the  administration's  pro- 
posal, in  specific  legislative  form,  of  a  pro- 
gram which  will  provide  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing 100  percent  of  parity. 

This  bill  will  provide  a  basis  for  assuring 
that  our  agricultural  commodities  are  fully 
competitive  in  world  markets,  within  the 
terms  of  our  international  agreements. 

This  group  endorses  the  direction  and  ap- 
proach embodied  in  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1965.  We  hope  that  other  com- 
modities and  other  legislative  needs  will  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  Congress  as  the 
bill  is  deliberated  and  moves  through  the 
legislative  process.  To  this  end  we  pledge 
our  strong  support  and  urge  the  Congress  to 
act  favorably  and  promptly. 


Endorsement  of  Farm  Program  Proposals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  1965 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
13  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  Missouri 
Farmers  Association  called  a  meeting  of 
leaders  of  national  farm  organizations, 
the  producers  of  all  major  food  and  fiber 
commodities,  and  their  commodity  orga- 
nizations.   The  purpose  was  a  detailed 


Up  From  Slavery 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1965 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  today  from  Portia  Wash- 
ington Pittman.  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Booker  T.  Washington,  the  founder  and 
for  many  years  president  of  Tuskegee 
Institute  at  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Mrs.  Pittman's  father  was  one  of  the 
great  leaders  of  the  Negro  race.  His 
many  coi^tributions  to  the  advancement 
of  his  people  and  in  the  cause  of  better 
race  relations  have  been  unequaled  in 
our  history. 

In  1901,  Booker  T.  Washington  pub- 
lished his  autobiography  entitled  "Up 
From  Slavery."  The  book  is  the  classic 
story  of  the  American  Negro  and  his  hope 
for  the  future.  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  who  wrote  the  foreword  to  the 
1963  edition  of  "Up  From  Slavery"  said 
that  "it  tells  the  story  of  minorities  the 
world  over  who  seek  equality  under  the 
sim.  It  has  an  appeal  which  is  more 
universal  than  when  first  published." 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  everyone 
should  read  "Up  From  Slavery."  Booker 
T.  Washington's  message  of  tolerance 
and  his  hope  for  the  dignity  of  man  is 
as  important  today  as  it  was  in  1901. 

Portia  Washington  Pittman  has  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  her  father. 
She  believes  in  toleration,  moderation, 
and  has  faith  in  the  future  of  her  people. 
I  place  the  letter  I  received  from  her  and 
the  paragraph  from  her  famous  father's 
book,  "Up  From  Slavery,"  to  which  she 
refers  in  her  letter,  in  the  Appendix  of 

the  Record. 

Washington,  D.C, 

April  29.  1965. 
Congressman  Basil  L.  Whttener, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Sir:  On  page  161  of  my  father's  auto- 
biography, "Up  From  Slavery,"  second  para- 
graph. Is  stated  his  philosophy,  and  its  sim- 
ple truth  holds  today. 

We  have  in  our  South  many  splendid  men 
and  women  of  both  races,  and  it  Is  to  them 
we  are  to  look  for  guidance  and  justice. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Image  of  the 
South  is  being  destroyed  by  the  other  group, 
but  I  have  confidence  that  these  problems 
will  in  time  be  solved — especially  by  leaders 
like  yourself,  and  it  Is  to  you  and  others  In 
your  same  category  upon  whom  we  are  de- 
pending for  direction. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  have  known  you  and 
your  fine  office  force. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Portia  Washington  Pittman, 
Daughter  of  Booker  T.  Washington. 

Paragraph  2.  page  161,  "Up  From  Slavery," 
by  Booker  T.  Washington : 

"The  wisest  among  my  race  understand 
that  the  agitation  of  questions  of  social 
equality  is  the  extremest  folly,  and  that 
progress  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  priv- 
ileges that  will  come  to  us  must  be  the  re- 
sult of  severe  and  constant  struggle  rather 
than  of  artificial  forcing.  No  race  that  has 
anjrthing  to  contribute  to  the  markets  of 
the  world  is  long  in  any  degree  ostracized.  It 
is  important  and  right  that  all  privileges  of 
the  law  be  ours,  but  it  is  vastly  more  impor- 
tant that  we  be  prepared  for  the  exercises  of 
these  privileges.  The  opportunity  to  earn  a 
dollar  in  a  factory  just  now  is  worth  infinitely 
more  than  the  opportunity  to  spend  a  dollar 
in  an  opera  house." 


Our  Kids  Filled  the  Breach 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  written  in  the  Nation's  press  these 
past  few  weeks  about  the  struggles  of 
the  people  of  Minnesota  against  the 
worst  flood  in  our  State's  history.  But 
no  report  I  have  seen  sums  it  up  quite 
so  well  as  one  sent  to  me  by  Roy  V.  Aune. 
acting  director  of  the  Minnesota  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Defense.  Mr.  Aune  dis- 
cusses the  wonderful  cooperation  demon- 
strated during  this  time  of  crisis  in  our 
State,  particularly  the  outstanding  job 
done  by  our  young  people.  It  is  a  re- 
freshing story  which  I  would  like  insert- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  ix>int  in  my  re- 
marks : 
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Our  Kids  Puxed  the  Breach 

When  the  history  of  the  Minnesota  flood 
of  April  1965  Is  written,  the  context  will  be 
well  documented  with  the  names  of  such 
organizations  as  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  the  Salvation 
Army  and.  of  course,  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  all  of  which  contributed  heavily 
to  the  tremendous  efforts  expended  during 
the  flood  fight. 

The  well-versed  historian,  however,  will 
be  hard  put  to  come  up  with  specifics  on  the 
tremendous  contributions  made  by  the  Men- 
nonites  from  Mountain  Lake,  the  Seventh- 
day  Adventlsts,  the  many  other  churches  and 
schools,  and  the  innumerable  ladies'  auxil- 
iaries. 

Of  all  of  those  that  served  as  the  disaster 
struck,  none  were  more  resolute,  none  more 
dauntless  than  the  Minnesota  teenagers. 

They  had  no  high-flying  banner  to  wave, 
no  Shining  Insignia  to  flash:  they  were  rec- 
ognizable only  by  their  youth  and  the  de- 
termination with  which  they  were  obsessed. 

Of  the  6,000  unpaid,  unsung  volunteers 
that  slogged  In  the  mud  at  the  dikes  in 
Mankato.  literally  thousands  had  not  yet 
seen  their  20th  birthdays;  many  not  their 
15th. 

Those  young  people  worked  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion  in  the  mud  and  rain,  catch- 
ing a  few  hours'  sleep  only  to  Join  the  battle 
with  the  renewed  vigor  that  only  comes  with 
youth. 

While  the  younger  ones  filled  the  sand- 
bags with  blistering  hands,  the  older  or  more 
sturdy  types  struggled  with  the  weight  of 
them  to  the  top  of  the  dikes — girls  as  well 
as  boys. 

This  was  not  going  on  only  In  Mankato. 
A  coast-guardsman  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  If  it  wasn't  for  the  kids  in  Minnesota, 
there  wouldn't  have  been  a  volunteer  dike 
raised  in  the  State.  The  teenagers  In  every 
affected  city  and  town  carried  the  flght  to 
the  rivers.  It  was  seen  in  Rockford,  In 
Henderson,  in  Wabasha,  and  in  East  Grand 
Porks. 

Our  kids  filled  the  breach  left  open  by  the 
lack  of  adequate  control  measures. 


April  29,  19  G; 


Civil  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1965 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  April  21  edition 
of  the  Berkshire  Eagle  has  been  called 
to  my  attenUon.  The  editorial  com- 
ments on  our  civil  defense  program  and 
the  measure  of  protection  that  can  be 
added  to  our  defense  efforts  through 
fallout  shelters.  I  commend  the  full  text 
of  this  editorial  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Th.^t  Lump  in  the  Rug  Is  Civilian  Defense 
A  disconcerting  commentary  on  our  reluc- 
tance to  acknowledge  the  distasteful  realities 
of  the  nuclear  era  can  be  found  in  the  mer- 
curial story  of  the  civil  defense  program  over 
the  past  15  years. 

If  one  were  to  chart  the  ups  and  downs  of 
public  concern  about  civil  defense  it  would 
make  a  pretty  accurate  cold  war  fever 
chart.  When  things  get  tense  abroad,  the 
concern  spurts.  When  the  tension  eases  off 
civil  defense  is  quietly  swept  under  the  rug 
until  the  next  crisis  occurs. 


Obviously  this  irrational  attitude  results 
largely  from  the  odd  mixture  of  fatalism  and 
blind  optimism  with  which  the  public  regards 
the  possibility  of  nuclear  war.  But  a  good 
deal  of  blame  also  must  be  placed  upon  the 
Washington  policymakers  who  have  blown 
hot  and  cold  on  the  civil  defense  question 
with  bewildering  Inconsistency.  The  attitude 
of  the  Johnson  administration  is  a  good  case 
In  point. 

In  his  defense  message  to  Congress  3 
months  ago.  the  President  said  that  "without 
fallout  shelter  protection  for  our  citizens,  all 
defense  weapons  lose  much  of  their  effective- 
ness In  saving  lives."  In  February,  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  said  that  fallout  shel- 
ters "should  have  the  highest  priority  of  any 
defense  system"  and  estimated  that  a  $5  bil- 
lion Investment  in  shelters  could  save  30 
million  civilian  lives  in  the  event  of  a  sneak 
attack. 

Yet  this  year's  defense  budget,  prepared 
by  Mr.  McNamara  and  submitted  to  Congress 
by  Mr.  Johnson.  Is  the  first  since  1960  which 
fails  to  provide  funds  for  a  fallout  shelter 
program. 

The  ostensible  reason  for  this  omission  Is 
the  administration's  feeling  that  there  is  no 
point  In  asking  Congress  for  appropriations 
that  won't  be  approved;  and  on  the  record, 
this  pessimism  as  to  the  attitude  of  Congress 
Is  probably  Justified.  The  late  President 
Kennedy  tried  for  3  years  to  get  an  adequate 
shelter  program  through  Congress  and  was 
thrown  for  a  total  loss,  first  by  a  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  and  subse- 
quently by  Senator  Russell,  of  Georgia,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

But  quite  evidently  fear  of  congressional 
rejection  Is  not  the  sole  reason  for  the 
Johnson-McNamara  failure  to  go  to  the  mat 
in  behalf  of  civil  defense.  ITiere  is  also  a 
reluctance  to  add  $5  billion  to  the  budget. 
And  there  is  a  fervent  desire  to  avoid  trig- 
gering a  repetition  of  the  1961  wave  of  public 
hysteria  which  occurred  when  President 
Kennedy  (in  an  effort  to  persuade  Khru- 
shchev that  we  meant  business  In  Berlin) 
suggested  that  every  American  "take  steps  to 
protect  his  family  in  case  of  nuclear  att-ack," 
thus  fostering  a  spate  of  fly-by-nlght  shelter 
construction  companies  as  well  as  a  pre- 
posterous national  debate  over  whether  one 
might  shoot  one's  neighbors  at  the  shelter 
door. 

But  whatever  the  administration's  motives 
for  putting  the  civil  defense  question  on  ice, 
the  deferment  is  exceedingly  hard  to  justify 
in  the  light  of  Mr.  McNamara's  own  testi- 
mony as  to  the  number  of  lives  that  an  ade- 
quate shelter  program  could  save.  "If  the 
program  was  an  urgent  one  last  year,"  one 
congressional  proponent  recently  remarked, 
"it  Is  an  urgent  one  this  year."  The  logic 
of  this  Is.  vmhappily.  Irrefutable. 
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The  40th  Anniversary  of  the  Lions  Club, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^JTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  29,  1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Lions  Club  of  Miami,  I 
am  only  one  of  hundreds  who  will  offer 
their  congratulations  and  tribute  to  the 
Miami  Beach  Lions  Club  on  tlie  occasion 
of  its  40th  anniversary. 

As  an  example  of  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mates those  who  hold  dear  the  purple 


and  gold  banner  of  Lionism,  I  may  cite 
the  resolution  of  Florida's  Lions  which  f 
had  the  honor  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
March  26.  The  resolution  "recommendi  d 
and  requested  that  all  Lions,  Lions  Club^ 
and  Lions  districts  in  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  Florida  Lions  while  assem- 
bled in  the  next  Florida  Lions  State 
convention,  do  favorably  consider  th? 
adoption  of  this  active  program  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship  and  patriotism.  Wc 
pledge  ourselves  individually  and  collec- 
tively to  take  vigorous  and  positive  actio;: 
by  encouraging,  participating,  and  hel);- 
ing  to  develop  educational  programs  de- 
signed to  emphasize  the  American  wav 
of  life  to  include  our  traditions,  idea! 
and  religious  freedoms,  as  well  as  our  po- 
litical and  economic  rights  as  guarantee; i 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State.-, 
and  to  insure  that  our  children,  and  the 
public  are  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy  to 
conquer  the  world." 

The  Lions  Club  of  Miami  Beach  is  on!'- 
10  years  younger  than  Miami  Beach  it- 
self, which  celebrated  the  50  years  since 
its  incorporation  as  a  city  on  March  27. 
Of  course,  Miami  Beach  was  already  i; 
going  concern  when  the  incorporatior. 
papers  were  signed  in  1915.  At  that  time 
there  were  plenty  of  hotels  and  bath- 
houses and  a  furious  activity  In  con- 
struction. The  man  behind  much  of  tho 
activity  was  Carl  G.  Fisher  who  haci 
planned  and  was  building  this  beautiful 
resort  city.  He  put  up  hotels,  golf 
courses,  polo  fields,  and  playgrounds. 
Miami  Beach  has  developed  in  50  year.^ 
from  Fisher's  plans  and  plats  to  a  lovely 
city  which  entertains  2  million  vacatioxi- 
ers  each  year.  For  its  own  citizens  i' 
provides  the  services  and  joys  of  a  true 
community. 

The  Lions  Club  of  Miami  Beach  ha 
had  more  than  its  share  in  the  gi-owt!i 
and  development  of  this  community. 
How  could  it  have  been  otherwise,  sincr 
Lions  are  men  who  are  interested  in  good 
will  and  good  fellowship,  instead  of  dis- 
trust, fear,  and  hate.  As  the  large.<=i 
service  club  organization  In  the  world. 
Lions  International  has  achieved  a  trulv 
outstanding  record  everywhere,  but  it  i;-. 
its  achievements  here  in  Miami  Beach 
that  we  wish  to  honor  on  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  our  own  Lions  club. 

Some  of  the  entries  for  the  early  years 
in  "The  Lion"  show  how  busy  the  Lior.s 
club  of  Miami  Beach  was,  and  describe 
the  nature  of  the  activities  that  It  under- 
took in  those  days  so  long  ago.  In  thi; 
April  1926.  issue,  it  was  noted  that  the 
club  "arranged  for  the  extension  of 
streetcar  lines:  placed  two  signs  of  'wel- 
come' at  the  city's  entrances,  and  assisted 
in  the  collection  of  subscriptions  for  tho 
Miami  University." 

In  the  May  1926,  issue,  there  was  re- 
ported "a  joint  meeting  with  Miami  club 
to  meet  President  Benjamin  F.  Jonr.'^. 
Continuing  the  investigation  of  th.e 
school  system  with  the  idea  of  haviivr 
the  schools  taken  from  county  control 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  local  boaid. 
Assisting  the  chamber  of  commerce  in 
their  advertising  campaign." 

The  same  spirit  of  dedication  to  coun- 
try, community,  and  human  welfare  that 


inspired  the  founders  of  the  Miami  Beach 
Lions  club  remains  part  of  the  club's 
greatness  today.  It  deserves  every  salute 
that  it  will  receive  on  its  40th  anniver- 
sary.   

Significance  of  Effective  Resource  Use 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ford  Shep- 
herd, vice  president  of  Mead  Corp.,  made 
a  timely  and  excellent  speech  to  the  30th 
North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural 
Resources  Conference  in  Washington  on 
March  8,  1965. 

I  commend  this  great  address  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  country. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  EFFECTIVE  RESOXTRCE  USE 

I  Remarks  of  Ford  T.  Shepherd,  vice  presi- 
dent,  the  Mead  Corp..  presented  to  30th 
North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Conference,  Washington.  B.C.) 
It  is.  I  think,  a  singular  distinction  for  a 
representative  of  the  paper  Industry  to  have 
.i  part  in  your  30th  North  American  Wildlife 
and  Natural  Resources  Conference. 

Your  theme,  "Statesmanship  in  0\ir 
Changing  Environment,"  focuses  directly  on 
a  national  situation  requiring.  I  believe,  new 
and  concerted  considerations  as  we  reach 
midpoint  in  the  "fabulovis  sixties." 

Other  speakers  this  morning  have  staked 
out  the  tremendous  dimensions  of  "public 
responsibility  for  resource  policy." 

My  subject,  "The  Significance  of  Effective 
Resource  Use,"  presents  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  some  results  we  have  been  able  to 
achieve  in  our  industry,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, these  results  furnish  some  needed  di- 
rection for  meeting  the  challenges  facing  us 
in  the  vast  area  of  effective  use  of  otu-  nat- 
ural resources. 

As  we  all  know  so  well,  our  natural  re- 
sources have  not  always  had  the  full  ap- 
preciation of  all  ovu-  people.  This  accounts, 
in  some  measure,  for  the  slowness  with  which 
we  have  approached  the  utilization  of  some 
of  our  greatest  resources  in  the  first  place, 
and  then  in  the  maintenance,  in  the  renewal. 
m  the  conservation  of  our  resources'  capa- 
bility to  contribute  to  our  well-being,  to  o\ir 
growth  and  development,  to  our  environ- 
ment. 

In  our  drive  to  better  our  standard  of 
living,  we  Americans,  blessed  as  we  are  with 
so  much  in  natural  resources,  have  not  al- 
ways taken  the  time  to  count  these  blessings. 
"The  early  settlers  of  this  country  decided 
that  progress  in  civilization  was  to  be  made 
and  that  blood  and  sweat  and  the  resoxirces 
at  hand  were  expendable  in  attaining  that 
civilization.  This  must  have  been  the  be- 
ginning Of  the  American  ambition — the 
American  drive. 

Evidently,  those  who  followed  in  the  pio- 
neering of  this  great  country  believed  the 
same  w^ay  for  they.  too.  concentrated  their 
efforts  on  growing  and  developing  as  indi- 
viduals, as  communities,  as  States  and  as  a 
nation. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  Is,  in- 
deed, a  record  of  resourceful  p>eople  using 
the  resources  provided  by  Providence  to  be- 
come the  greatest  Nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  In  the  lifetime  of 
those  of  us  here  assembled,  we  have  wit- 
nessed and  participated  In  the  continuation 


of  the  American  drive  to  secure  the  biggest, 
the  best,  the  most  of  the  material  things 
of  life. 

The  significance  of  effective  resource  use 
is  a  story  the  South  can  tell  so  well  and  so 
proudly  these  days.  From  Virginia  to  Texas, 
the  land  of  "cornbread  and  cotton"  that  was. 
Is  now  the  largest  forest  region  In  the  United 
States.  I've  even  heard  it  called  the  "pulp- 
wood  capital  of  the  world." 

Those  of  you  who  live  in  the  South  and 
especially  those  who  are  engaged  In  forestry 
there  know  all  about  the  "miracle"  in  the 
southern  forests  and  the  Importance  of  that 
natural   resource   to   your  economy. 

What  better  lessons  in  effective  resource 
use  can  be  found  than  the  record  of  the 
South? 

The  Southern  Pulpwood  Conservation  As- 
sociation wrote  a  little  book  about  this 
"miracle  In  the  southern  forests"  and  I  want 
to  relate  the  story  it  tells: 

"In  1935  the  Nation's  No.  1  economic  prob- 
lem was  the  South.  In  the  depression- 
wrought  pessimism  of  the  midthirties  even 
many  southerners  believed  It.  too.  and 
prophets  preached  a  message  of  more  eco- 
nomic doom  yet  to  come. 

"In  the  1960"s  the  whole  Nation  knew 
how  wrong  was  its  1935  view  of  the  South's 
economic  potential.  What  had  happened? 
The  most  startling  and  yet  one  of  the  least 
known  factors  was  the  'miracle'  which  had 
occurred  In  the  forests.  Gone  were  the  acres 
up>on  acres  of  sunburned  stumps,  remnants 
of  virgin  plnelands,  for  the  South  was  grow- 
ing more  wood  than  was  being  used.  A  sim- 
ple analogy  tells  the  story:  The  South 
started  1935  with  12  trees,  cut  15  trees  in  the 
next  quarter  century,  yet  still  ended  up  with 
13  trees  in  the  sixties. 

"Who  disproved  the  prophets  of  death  for 
the  southern  economy  and  the  forests?  Who 
led  the  "miracle  makers'? 

"They  were  the  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  professional  foresters — pulp  and  paper  In- 
dustry foresters.  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment foresters,  men  who  came  to  landowners 
as  missionaries  of  forestry,  men  who  urged 
fire  prevention,  scientific  selection  of  trees 
for  harvest,  reforestation  and  other  measures 
to  achieve  increased  forest  productivity,  men 
who  promised  a  market  for  trees  which  other- 
wise would  never  have  been  sold. 

"Backed  by  an  assured  market,  the  miracle- 
working  foresters  spread  their  messages  well : 
More  than  12  million  idle  acres  were  con- 
verted into  profitable  forests;  coop>erative 
forest  fire  control  covering  9Vi  of  every  10 
acres  of  southern  forests  was  instituted — 
more  than  double  the  coverage  of  1935;  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  through  continu- 
ing research  learned  how  to  utilize  more 
kinds  of  trees  and  to  use  more  of  the  wood 
from  each  tree." 

This  miracle  of  the  southern  forests  has 
continued  and  since  1962  the  pulp  and  pap>er 
industry  has  pumped  well  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars Into  the  economy  of  the  South  each  year. 
That's  over  $20  million  a  week.  It  Is  almost 
$3  million  every  day  In  the  week.  Sunday 
Included.  This  Is  $121,016.50  an  hour  pour- 
ing into  the  economy  of  the  South  every  hour 
of  every  day. 

And,  all  of  this  through  the  utilization  of 
the  resources  of  the  southern  forests  which 
the  1935  prophets  declared  "  •  •  •  would  not 
long  be  Important  to  the  South's  economy." 
Paper  industry  management  does  not  claim 
that  accomplishment  as  its  own.  But  our 
industry  furnished  the  Incentive  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  leadership  for  others 
to  accomplish  it. 

I  feel  sure  everyone  will  agree  that  this  is 
a  dramatic  example  of  effective  resources 
use.  We  will  agree,  too.  that  only  conserva- 
tion-minded, industrious,  and  resourceful 
people  could  have  accomplished  the  miracle 
of  the  forests  and  led  the  way  in  the  South. 
We  in  the  paper  industry  are  always  profit 
conscious — we  have  to  be — and  our  conserva- 


tionist attitude  in  the  use  of  wood  Is  no 
exception.  We  just  can't  make  a  profit  and 
waste  trees — or  any  of  our  resources — at  the 
same  time.  Profit  consciousness  and  waste- 
fulness simply  are  not  compatible. 

The  significance  of  effective  resource  use 
stands  out  also  In  the  experience  of  the  paper 
industry  In  the  management  of  another  great 
natural  resource — water. 

Water  as  the  principal  component  of  our 
manufacturing  process  is  just  as  Important 
to  us  as  wood  is  as  our  principal  raw  mate- 
rial. Both  are  essential.  Indeed,  these  two 
natural  resources  are  the  life  blood  of  our 
business.  Without  either  one.  we  could  not 
supply  yoiu*  needs  for  paper. 

We  require  almost  5  billion  gallons  of 
water  per  day  for  separating  cellulose  from 
the  nonflbrous  constituents  of  wood,  for 
making  paper  and  paperboard  from  wood 
pulp,  for  steam  generation  and  for  cooling 
purposes. 

And  all  but  5  percent  of  that  tremendous 
volume  is  returned  to  the  stream.  Our  net 
use  or  consumption  is  small  by  ccHnparison 
to  our  Intake. 

And,  just  as  Interesting  Is  the  fact  that 
the  runoff  of  rain  on  the  50  million  acres  of 
woodlands  owned  or  controlled  by  our  in- 
dustry amounts  to  six  times  as  much  water 
as  the  total  Intake  of  the  paper  Industry  for 
all  piuTKwes. 

The  Industry's  efforts  In  conservation  of 
our  water  resources  are  highlighted  by  the 
fact  that  our  water  use  per  ton  of  product 
has  been  cut  In  half  In  the  last  20  years. 
This  trend  of  decreasing  water  use  per  unit 
of  production  Is  continuing.  However,  our 
greatest  gains  In  this  area  are  still  in  the 
future,  I  am  confident. 

The  Industry's  sensitivity  to  the  impor- 
tance of  effective  water  resource  use  and  our 
positive  attitude  toward  management  of  our 
water  res^ferces  was  demonstrated  first  in 
1939  when  the  Sulphite  Pulp  Manufactxirers" 
Research  League  was  formed  in  Wisconsin 
and  then,  early  in  1943  when  16  companies 
established  the  National  CouncU  for  Stream 
Improvement  in  the  pulp,  paper  and  paper- 
board  Industry. 

The  Indtistry's  record  of  performance  In 
forestry  and  water  resources  to  date  Is  well 
established.    It  speaks  for  Itself. 

Now  I  would  like  to  speak  directly  to  the 
point  that  has  much  to  do  wtVb  the  effective 
use  of  our  water  resoiirces.  It  Is  Indeed  one 
of  the  great  challenges  of  the  "fabulous  six- 
ties" and,  of  course.  I  refer  to  the  problem  of 
stream  pollution. 

As  conservationists  you  are  concerned  with 
all  phases  of  natural  resourcee  restoration 
and  management  which  Includes  the  main- 
tenance of  the  quality  of  our  water 
resources. 

And  we,  who  are  in  the  paper  industry,  are 
concerned  with  the  avaUabllity  of  water 
both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  ovir  business. 

You  and  we  are  dependent  on  the  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  of  all  those 
things  which  contribute  to  our  way  of  life, 
our  well  being  and  the  growth  of  our 
national  progress. 

And.  being  people,  we  enjoy  the  same 
pleasures — fishing,  camping,  boating,  etc.— 
and  we  are  concerned  with  all  phases  of  re- 
sources restoration  and  management.  In 
short,  all  of  us  are  conservationists. 

Fundamentally,  then,  there  Is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  we  are  in  agreement  on 
the  multiple  needs  for  our  water  resources. 
And  yet.  when  the  question  of  stream  pollu- 
tion comes  up,  the  conservationists  are  on 
one  side  and  Industry  is  on  the  other  side. 
The  debate  doesn't  go  very  far  before  the 
sole  Issue  Ls  "Industry  or  fish."  "sparkling, 
crystal  clear  water"  or  "filthy,  contaminated, 
polluted  water."  In  short.  It  is  black  or 
white  and  that's  all  there  Is  to  it. 
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Why  must  it  be  that  way?  Why  can't  we 
recognize  the  "gray  area"  in  between  the 
black  and  the  white? 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Cleary,  who  has  guided  the 
Ohio  River  Water  Sanitation  Commission 
since  its  birth  16  years  ago,  said  a  short  time 
ago  in  a  discussion,  "The  Challenge  of 
Water-Quality  Management": 

"On  the  one  hand  there  are  some  who 
would  tolerate  an  attitude  of  unconcern 
about  stream  pollution  until  a  nuisance  is 
created. 

"At  the  other  extreme  are  those  who  assert 
that  users  of  water  should  return  it  to  the 
streams  as  clean  as  'technically'  possible. 

"Perhaps  you  might  agree  that  somewhere 
In  between  these  viewpoints  on  public 
policy — which  range  from  acceptance  of  foul- 
ness to  aspirations  for  pristine  beauty— that 
an  accommodation  should  be  sought. 

"Our  'effluent'  society  is  not  confronted 
with  a  choice  of  absolutes — of  clean  water 
versus  dirty  water  or  of  fish  versus  factories. 
What  we  are  faced  with  Is  the  challenge  of 
making  an  efficient  adjustment  to  conflicts 
in  water  use." 

And.  in  the  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee docimient— "A  Study  of  Pollution- 
Water."  June  1963.  we  find  two  facts  which, 
in  my  Judgment,  summarize  this  whole 
situation: 

"The  waters  of  our  Nation  constitute  one 
of  our  greatest  natural  resources  and  are 
Involved  in  all  aspects  of  economic  growth 
and  well-being. 

"Oversimplifying  a  very  complex  situation, 
the  water  resources  problem  confronting  the 
United  States  from  now  on  is  one  of  making 
its  relatively  fixed  supply  meet  a  rapidly 
increasing  demand  by  providing  the  right 
quantity  of  water  of  the  right  quality  at  the 
time  and  places  where  it  Is  needed." 

"Providing  the  right  quantity  of  water  of 
the  right  quality  at  the  time  and  places 
where  it  is  needed"  is  the  Job  facing  all  of 
us.  It  is  the  great  challenge  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

The  sixties  and  the  seventies,  too.  will  in- 
deed be  fabulous  if  we  can  turn  this  chal- 
lenge into  an  accomplishment. 

The  Senate  document  I  referred  to  out- 
lines the  responsibilities  involved  for  the 
States,  the  local  governments,  the  indus- 
tries, the  universities,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

What  are  some  of  our  shortcomings? 
Well,  one  of  them  is  our  lack  of  under- 
standing of  each  other's  needs  for  water  re- 
sources. We've  all  been  too  busy  with  our 
own  problems  to  learn  about  those  that  affect 
our  neighbors. 

The  greatest  progress  Is  being  made  in 
the  abatement  of  water  pollution  In  those 
areas  or  regions  where  the  benefits,  as  well  as 
the  burdens,  of  the  water  resources  are  being 
considered  in  total. 

The  resulting  attack  on  solving  the  prob- 
lem is  summed  up  hi  the  words:  "sensible 
management." 

Regional  wate-  quality  management  is  the 
result  of  the  attitudes,  plus  the  considera- 
tions, plus  the  realistic  plans,  of  the  people 
who  are  directly  Involved  and  want  to  solve 
the  problem. 

,J^rfiiy  Judgnr.ent.  it  can't  be  done  by  edict: 
it  can  and  should  be  done  by  the  construc- 
tive action  of  the  people  in  the  water  re- 
source areas  and  regions. 

Effective  rcsovirce  use  was  never  more  im- 
portant than  it  is  right  now.  This  is  our 
common  goal. 

The  paper  industry  has  been  a  leader  in 
stream  improvement  research  and  develop- 
ment. Accomplishments  to  date  have  been 
outstanding. 

The  magnitude  of  the  industry's  remain- 
ing problcm.<3  will  be  a  severe  test  of  our 
scientific  and  engineering  resources,  our  pro- 
duction resources,  and  our  financial  re- 
sources. 

We  believe  we  have  the  leadership  capa- 
bility for  our  part  of  the  Job. 


To  Be  Judged  by  History 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


April  29,  190.: 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
mostly  timely  and  pertinent  editorial  on 
the  subject  of  China  appeared  in  the 
Tuesday.  April  15,  edition  of  the  Blue 
Island  Sun-Standard.  In  view  of  its 
timely  nature.  I  wish  to  place  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  with  the  hope  that 
Members  will  find  these  comments  useful 
as  they  periodically  review  the  Chinese 
situation: 

To  Be  Judged  by  History 
To  every  American,  China  should  be  a 
subject  of  top  interest,  net  actions  and 
how  the  United  States  deals  with  them  will 
have  much  to  do  with  the  hopes  and  pros- 
pects of  all  free  people  and  with  the  world's 
success  in  avoiding  the  ultimate  conflict  of 
nuclear  war. 

What  does  China  want?  What  are  her 
strengths  and  weaknesses?  What  is  the  out- 
look for  the  United  States  and  the  West  in 
Asia?  The  answers  to  some  of  these  ques- 
tions are  outlined  in  a  recent  Issue  of  Time 
magazine.  Like  most  nations  who  have 
declined  from  a  peak  of  power  which  they 
enjoyed  at  some  point  in  history,  China 
would  like  to  extend  her  borders  and  her 
dominance  of  trade  in  adjoining  countries 
along  the  lines  which  existed  during  the 
1700's  under  the  Manchu  dynasty.  Then 
China  included  all  of  Mongolia,  Korea,  and 
Taiwan  and  held  almost  complete  commer- 
cial and  political  control  of  the  Rice  Bowl 
countries  of  the  Indochineae  peninsula 
Time  magazine  observes  that  since  that 
time,  "history  has  not  favored  Chinese  am- 
bition. First  the  colonial  powers  of  Europe, 
then  the  Japanese  conquerors  early  in 
World  War  11,  and  finally  the  United 
States— after  assiuning  France's  responsibil- 
ities In  1961 — denied  China  control  over 
the  rice  bowls  of  Indochina." 

There  is  honest  difference  of  opinion  over 
whether  we  should  face  war  with  China  In 
Vietnam.  But  the  question  is  plain:  "Can 
the  United  States  and  its  alllea  retain  their 
foothold  on  the  rim  of  Asia,  or  must  thev 
eventually  give  way  to  China 's  Insistent 
pressure?"  Militarily,  the  West  holds  most 
of  the  chips.  At  sea  and  in  the  air  over- 
whelming force  Is  lined  up  against,  China 
U.S.  forces  in  the  Far  East  dumber  over 
220,000. 

The  7th  Fleet,  with  120  ships.  650  planes 
and  64,000  men  can  move  quickly  into  ac- 
tion at  any  point,  backed  up  with  the  48- 
mlsslle  strategic  nuclear  punch  of  3  Polaris 
submarines.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  maintains 
32  tactical  squadrons  of  strike  aircraft  based 
from  Japan  to  the  Philippines  and  two 
squadrons  of  Strategic  Air  Command's  B-52s 
stationed  at  Guam.  On  24-hour  notice  size- 
able forces  can  be  flown  into  Thailand  In 
any  real  showdown,  the  United  States  could 
probably  count  on  the  support  of  some  550  - 
000  well-trained  and  equipped  South  Korean 
troops  and  Chiang  Kai-shek's  tough  600,000- 
man  force. 

Against  this.  China  can  bring  to  bear  its 
sheer  size  and  its  Immense  infantry  amount- 
ing to  some  2.5  million  troops,  with  12  mili- 
tiamen in  reserve.  These  figures  make  It 
abundantly  clear  why  no  one  talks  seriouslv 
about  conducting  a  land  war  on  the  main- 
land of  China.  Chinese  troops  are  well- 
equipped  with  small  arms  but  short  on  trans- 
port and  armor.  Her  air  force  of  2,900  planes 
Is  largely  made  up  of  obsolete  Mig-15's  and 


IT'S  and  except  for  some  28  submarines,  s;  o 
has  no  naval  power. 

As  the  military  picture  sums  up,  we  do  n'  t 
have  the  human  resources  to  face  China  en 
land,  and  China  does  not  have  the  techriU 
cal  capacity  or  volume  of  equipment  to  faco 
us  at  sea  or  in  the  air.     It  would  seem  th  r 
the  winning  hand  will  most  likely  go  to  tiie 
side  with  the  greatest  tenacity  and  patient, 
It  is  not  likely   that  China  anymore   than 
Rxissia  wishes  to  meet  head  on  the  full  mi^- 
tary  power  of^  the  United  States,  but  thcv 
will  continue  to  foment  and  support  all  typ;-^ 
of  popular  revolt  and  so-called  wars  of  "lib- 
eration as  a  cover  up  for  Communist  take- 
overs.    In  recent  testimony  before  the  Hon 
Armed    Services    Committee,   Robert   McN.  - 
mara  said:  "The  road  ahead  will  be  diflicui- 
and  continuing  sacrifices  will  be  required  (  i 
our  people,  both  in  money  and  in  lives.    B' 
the   challenge   must  surely   be   met."     O;.- 
success   in    meeting   it   will   be   Judged    fc 
history. 


Picketing  White  House  by  Unsightly 
Group  of  College  Students 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 


OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIXTIS 
Thursday.  April  29,  1965 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Appen  - 
dix  of  the  Record  a  timely  letter  from 
Charles  A.  Orahood.  a  resident  of  m-. 
district  and  principal  of  the  Charlottes- 
ville. Hancock  County,  High  School : 

Charlottesville,  Ind., 
_  April  27,  J9G5. 

Representative  Ralph  E.  Harvey. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Har\'ey:  I  have  jii- 
returned  from   a  trip  to  Washington,  D.C. 
with  a  group  of  71  seniors.    We  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  visiting  outsta.nding  points  of  in  teres 
in  our  Nations  Capital.     Our  last  place  c 
interest  was  the  White  House.     While  tl.- 
students  toured  the  White  House,  I  stayc: 
with  our  tour  escort  and  observed  the  da.'^- 
tardly,  slovenly  appearing  group  of  so-callc 
college  students  picketing  the  highest  offic 
of  our  land. 

I  spoke  to   the  security  ofHcers,  three  <■ : 
them,  protecting  this  group  or  at  least  pre- 
venting  trouble.     They  did   not   relish   th: 
asslenment.    This  group  had  a  reserved  plac 
on  the  walk  and  the  free  people  had  to  detoi^r 
around  the  group.    This  group  had  their  bc<: 
rolls  and  had  slept  on  the  sidewalk  all  nigh- 
which  I  understand  is  a  violation  of  a  loc.  ' 
ordinance. 

It  is  difScult  to  teach  young  people  pa- 
triotism, loyalty,  and  responsibility  whe:^ 
this  is  observed. 

I  feel  it  is  time  that  oiu-  Senators  and  Rep 
resentatives  face  oiu-  issues  squarely.     I  aj- 
speaking  of  freedom  of  speech  and  the  othf:- 
freedoms.     I  was  taught  that  freedom  dot 
not  permit  license  but  brings  about  respoi:- 
slbility  of  the  individual.     We  are  becomin 
so  tolerant  that  we  are  beginning  to  star.i 
for  very  little. 

As  a  school  principal.  I  have  instructed  mv 
teachers  to  open  the  day  with  the  Pledge  c  i 
Allegiance  and  a  reference  to  Scripture  Th  .- 
I  believe,  along  with  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. We  speak  of  church  and  state  sepa- 
ration yet  the  school  aid  bill  Is  Includinr 
parochial  schools  indirectly.  This  is  con- 
fusing to  me  especially  after  the  previou- 
Supreme  Court  ruling  of  church  and  state 
separation. 
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Our  students  were  thrilled  to  sit  in  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Senate  and  House,  to  visit  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  and  other  interesting 
points,  climaxed  by  a  White  House  visit.  As 
we  boarded  our  bxises,  oui  last  view  was  a 
group  of  dirty  appearing,  mixed  up,  cowardly, 
probably  Communist-inspired  beatniks.  It 
iS  my  opinion  and  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
our  group  that  a  sittiation  like  this  needs  to 
end  rapidly. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  A.  Orahood. 


Pittsburgh:  A  City  Reborn 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI\^S 

Wednesday,  April  28, 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lively  magazine  Advocate,  published  by 
the  Retail  Clerks  Union,  has  published 
an  excellent  story  in  its  May  1965  Issue 
o:i  my  home  city.  I  include  the  article, 
•  Pittsburgh:  A  City  Reborn,"  as  part  of 
my  remarks: 

Pittsbuegh  :  A  City  Reborn 

When  Charles  Dickens  visited  Pittsburgh 
d- ring  the  last  century  he  described  it  as 
'  ;.ell  with  the  lid  lifted."  But  the  city  is 
proudly  showing  Its  face  to  the  sun  these 
divs.  The  overhanging  blanket  of  smoke 
1:  .s  been  banished,  the  grimy  accvimulation 
on  the  city's  buildings  has  been  sandblasted 
r  .vay,  and  a  building  program  of  heroic  di- 
mensions is  transforming  the  city's  skyline. 

Before  the  rehabilitation  Pittsburgh  had 
f  .'.len  victim  to  its  own  riches.  Throughout 
r  =  history  coal  and  three  rivers,  the  Monon- 
p,ihela,  Allegheny,  and  Ohio — have  been  the 
city's  greatest  benefactors.  The  reckless  ex- 
ploitation and  neglect  of  these  resources, 
l.ipwever,  had  iniuidated  the  city  under  smoke 
,Tid  disastrous  floods.  Pittsburgh's  emer- 
gence as  a  city  reborn  started  with  the  con- 
trol of  these  age-old  enemies. 

The  battle  against  floods  began  In  1936, 
sirred  by  the  infamous  Saint  Patrick's  Day 
v.itery  devastation.  A  series  of  10  major 
f.ood  control  projects  was  planned  to  protect 
Pittsburgh  and  other  cities  along  the  rivers. 
Eight  of  the  projects  are  completed,  and  a 
!  inth  is  vmder  construction. 

A    NEW    LOOK 

Meanwhile,    revolutionary    smoke    control 

•  rdinances,  plus  the  investment  of  millions 
>■(  dollars  in  filtering  devices  by  industry, 

■ive  Plttsburghers  a  new  look  at  the  sun. 
Of  all  Pittsburgh's  changes,  the  clean  air 
i^rogram  has  been  the  most  striking. 

Conquest  over  smoke  and  floods  sparked  a 
::ew  spirit  of  civic  enterprise  which  was  soon 

•  )  be  translated  into  the  rebuilding  of  a  new 
.  nd  modern  city. 

The  symbol  of  the  entire  city  Is  the  Golden 
'"riangle.  Here,  where  the  Ohio  River  starts, 
'  nee  stood  Pittsburgh's  most  blighted  area. 
T-  is  now  the  brightest  civic  spot  with  a  park, 

Kyscrapers,  new  hotels,  and  broad  bridges. 

Standing  on  the  eastern  fringe  of  the 
V. olden  Triangle  is  the  Civic  Auditorium 
v.hich  was  dedicated  In  September  1961. 
Tliis  is  the  site  of  this  year's  AFL-CIO  union 
industries  show — the  Impressive  showcase  of 

inion  crafts  and  skills  and  the  superior 
;  roducts  and  services  of  fair  employers.  Be- 
tween May  21-26,  the  50,000-square-foot  ex- 
:ubit   hall    will    be    crammed   with    visitors 

.  lewing  350  entertaining  and  educational  ex- 
lublts. 

Pittsburgh  is  a  particularly  appropriate 
place  for  the  union-industries  show,  since  it 


is  one  of  the  famous  places  in  American  labor 
history.  As  a  leading  manxifacturing  and 
distribution  center,  it  has  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  concentrations  of  union  men  and 
women. 

DIVERSIFIED    INDUSTRY 

The  industry  most  closely  associated  with 
Pittsburgh  is,  of  course,  steel.  But  there  is 
a  much  greater  diversity  of  industry  than 
most  people  realize.  Nearly  6,000  different 
products  are  manufactured  in  the  four- 
county  area  which  makes  up  the  Pittsburgh 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area.  And 
to  help  produce  this  myriad  of  goods  requires 
the  services  of  nearly  a  quarter-million  men 
and  women  whose  combined  income  exceeds 
$1.8  billion  a  year. 

Approximately  146,000  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  the  retail  and  wholesale  trades  in 
the  four-county  area.  Retail  sales  are  pres- 
ently more  than  $4  billion  a  year.  RCIA 
Local  1407  represents  the  organized  store  em- 
ployees serving  this  vast  retail  market.  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Theodore  P.  Homltz  is  the 
executive  ofiacer  of  the  dynamic  local  union 
that  represents  employees  of  the  major 
downtown  department  stores  as  well  as  other 
segments  of  the  retail  industry. 

EARLY    HISTORY 

Geography  and  energy  are  the  two  great 
forces  that  have  shaped  the  city.  The  city's 
history  began  in  1758  when  the  British 
erected  a  fort  on  the  point  of  land  where  the 
Golden  Triangle  now  stands.  They  named 
the  stockade  Fort  Pitt  in  honor  of  WiUiam 
Pitt,  then  Prime  Minister  of  England.  The 
area  Is  closely  linked  with  George  Washing- 
ton, who  conducted  a  military  sxirvey  for 
Governor  Dinwiddle  of  Virginia,  and  who 
fought  with  General  Braddock  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War  in  the  area. 

It  was  near  Pittsburgh  that  the  British 
forces  finally  triumphed  over  the  French  and 
determined  the  destiny  of  the  United  States 
as  an  English-speaking  nation. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  19th  centiu-y  Pitts- 
burgh was  the  most  lmj>ortant  town  in  what 
was  then  the  Western  United  States.  It  had 
constant  communication  by  pswkhorse  trail 
and  express  riders  with  the  populous  cities 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Along  this  trail 
came  endless  caravans  of  new  settlers. 
Westward  the  emigrants  followed  the  for- 
est trails  into  Ohio  and  the  Great  Lakes 
region.  The  channel  of  the  Ohio  carried 
thousands  to  Kentucky  and  adventurous 
boatmen  were  taking  Pittsburgh  products  to 
distant  French  markets  in  Louisiana.  Ships 
were  built  here  and  Pittsburgh  products 
were  sent  direct  to  European  ports  without 
breaking  cargo. 

After  coal  was  discovered,  Pittsburgh  be- 
came the  hearth  of  America.  The  first  blast 
furnace  was  built  here,  and  Its  steel  produc- 
tion amazed  the  world. 

THE   CITY    TODAY 

Today  Pittsburgh  is  known  as  an  educa- 
tion, health,  cultural,  and  research  center. 
More  than  $100  million  has  been  spent  re- 
cently in  strengthening  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  city,  another  $60  million  has 
been  invested  in  Pitt's  new  Health  Center, 
which  in  addition  to  providing  for  the  finest 
in  patient  care  in  rehabilitation,  has  al- 
ready produced  far-reaching  scientific 
achievements,  Including  the  Salk  polio  vac- 
cine. 

In  an  era  when  research  holds  the  key  to 
future  growth.  Pittsburgh  has  emerged  as 
one  of  the  greatest  industrial  research  cen- 
ters. 

The  Pittsburgh  area  Is  the  site  of  the 
world's  first  full-scale  plant  utilizing  the 
power  of  atomic  fuel  to  produce  electricity. 

The  city's  renaissance,  of  which  it  is  so 
proud,  will  continue  as  a  source  of  pride  for 
many  years  to  come,  as  well  as  serving  as  a 
model  for  urban  renewal  and  redevelopment 
everywhere. 


Town  Hall  Meetini^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE         og 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1965 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the 
prominent  citizens  in  my  district  revived 
the  idea  of  having  a  town  hall  meeting 
last  week  in  the  Dayton  Public  Library 
as  a  means  for  discussing  some  of  the 
foremost  issues  of  the  day  with  my  con- 
stituents. Their  thought  was  that  this 
tjrpe  of  public  forum  has  been  IcKig  over- 
due and,  judging  from  the  response  and 
success  of  the  meeting,  I  would  agree. 

Among  those  in  attendance  was  Mrs. 
Harold  E.  Hayes,  president  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  the  Greater  Dajrton 
Area,  who  presented  a  statement  oh  be- 
half of  the  league.  Mrs,  Hayes'  state- 
ment dealing  with  some  of  the  serious 
issues  that  confront  us,  I  believe.  Is  note- 
worthy and  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  her  remarks  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Statement  of  Mas.  Harold  E.  Hayes  on  Be- 
half OF  THE  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
the  Greater  Dayton  Area 
The    League    of    Women    Voters    of    the 
Greater  Dayton  area   appreciates   thlB   op- 
portunity to  present  to  Mr.  Love  the  con- 
sidered views  of  our  members  on  some  of 
the   important  issues  that  face  the  United 
States  today. 

Foremost  among  these  issues  is  that  of 
XJ.S.  foreign  policy  which  has  long  been  a 
major  concern  of  the  league.  Our  studies 
have  convinced  us  of  the  need  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  to  keep  the  peece  ajid 
promote  the  development  of  a  pro^jerous 
economy  in  this  ccanplex  and  diversified 
world. 

The  United  Nations,  it  seems  to  us.  Is  the 
best  Instrument  yet  conceived  for  this  pur- 
pose. During  the  last  2  years  our  members 
have  taken  a  new,  hard  look  at  this  organiza- 
tion, examining  Its  strengths  and  weaknesses 
with  a  friendly  but  critical  eye.  0\a  convic- 
tion has  been  shari>ened  that  U2I.  financing 
is  a  collective  responsibility  of  aU  member 
nations  and  that  peacekeeping  efforts  should 
be  strengthened.  Our  support  for  eoonomlc 
development,  a  strong  Secretary  General,  a 
truly  International  civil  service,  and  greater 
use  of  the  World  Cotirt  has  been  reafflnned. 
We  have  agreed  to  support  the  one  nation 
one  vote  principle  and  negotiations  under 
U.N.  aegis  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war. 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  AID 

The  LWV  of  the  United  States  supports 
U.S.  policies  which  promote  world  economic 
development,  maintain  a  sound  U.S.  economy 
and  further  International  and  regional  co- 
operation. The  economic  reality  of  this  posi- 
tion is  that  in  this  Interdependent  world  the 
few  rich  nations  cannot  continue  to  prosper 
unless  the  purchasing  power  of  the  many 
poor  nations  is  broadened  and  Increased. 
The  political  reality  Is  that  if  the  United 
States,  the  richest  nation  In  the  world,  is 
indifferent  to  the  needs  of  the  less  fortunate 
nations,  they  in  turn  will  be  indifferent  if 
not  hostile  to  the  values  which  we  hope  will 
be  widely  shared. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  sponsor  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams long  range  in  scope,  adequately 
financed,  effectively  coordinated  and  admin- 
istered and  which  emphasize  cooperative  ef- 
forts by  developed  countries  and  maximum 
self-help  by  developing  coimtrles. 
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We  believe  that  enough  money  should  be 
appropriated  for  these  programs  to  under- 
write development  loans  and  grants,  techni- 
cal assistance  and  U.S.  contributions  to  In- 
ternational organizations  in  proper  propor- 
tion our  own  great  resources. 

Private  Investment  of  U.S.  capital  In  the 
less-developed  countries  can  be  an  Important 
supplemental  means  of  helping  these  coun- 
tries reach  self-sustaining  growth.  The 
league,  however,  favors  protecting  these  In- 
vestors by  continuation  of  governmental  as- 
sistance, such  as  preinvestment  surveys  and 
investment  guarantees. 

TRADE 

The  league  believes  that  a  liberal  U.S. 
trade  policy  will  best  serve  the  political  and 
economic  Interests  of  this  country  and  of  its 
citizens  collectively  and  Individually  by  pav- 
ing the  way  for  political  harmony  with  other 
nations,  stimulating  economic  grovirth  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  expanding  the  oppor- 
tunities for  consumer  choice  among  a  wide 
variety  of  products.  We  support  a  flexible  ef- 
fective and  efficient  trade  policy  based  on  the 
public  interest  rather  than  on  special  or 
sectional  Interests.  We  endorse  systematic 
reduction  of  trade  barriers,  and  broad,  long- 
range  Presidential  authority  to  negotiate 
trade  agreements  on  and  across-the-board 
basis. 

WATER 

The  league  has  been  supporting  legisla- 
tion to  improve  water  quality  advance  water 
research,  and  Increase  the  effective  partner- 
ship between  States,  cities,  and  the  Federal 
Government  in  planning  and  financing  water 
resource  development  and  pollution  control. 

HOME     RULE     FOR    THE    DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA 

The  LWV  of  the  United  States  has  a  long 
record  of  support  of  self-government  for  the 
District  of  Coliunbia.  We  place  a  high  value 
on  our  own  participation  in  local  govern- 
ment affairs  and  have  a  hard  time  under- 
standing how  it  is  that  our  fellow  citizens  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  have  been  compelled  to 
live  under  the  frustrating  conditions  that 
exist  in  the  National  Capital.  We  hope  that 
you  will  support  S.  11 18,  which  would  pro- 
vide an  elected  mayor,  city  council  and 
nonvoting  Delegate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


April  29,  19:. 


Hon.  Barratt  O'Hara 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am 
pleased  to  make  this  statement  con- 
gratulating my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, Barratt  O'Hara.  of  Illinois,  on  his 
83d  birthday. 

Soldier,  educator,  Governor,  and  now 
legislator— where  is  the  location  of  the 
fountain  of  youth  that  he  has  discovered 
and  used  to  such  good  advantage? 

Forthright  and  courageous— a  man  of 
dominant  \^ill,  who  could  face  down  the 
devil,  if  necessary. 

A  champion  of  the  disadvantaged  both 
individual  and  national,  it  has  been  my 
great  privilege  to  serve  with  him  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  where  he 
has  made  a  great  and  outstanding  record 
upholding  the  rights  of  the  Democratic 
African  countries  as  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee.  He  has  continuaUy 
shown    his    friendship    for    that   small 


Western-oriented  country  in  the  Middle 
East  known  as  Israel. 

May  his  breed  continue;  and  may  he, 
as  the  leader  he  has  always  been,  con- 
tinue to  show  us  the  light  for  many 
yeai-s  to  come.  And  may  we  again  have 
the  privilege  next  year  of,  celebrating  his 
84th  birthday. 


CutHng  Costs  With  Carpets 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
most  impressed  with  the  tremendous 
technological  gains  our  carpet  industry 
has  made  in  the  last  few  years.  Carpets 
are  no  longer  considered  a  luxury  item 
but  are  now  recognized  by  experts  as  a 
desirable  and  economical  floor  covering. 
The  manufacture  of  floor  coverings 
which  wear  longer,  look  better,  absorb 
noise  and  reduce  cost  of  maintenance  has 
enabled  this  industry  to  expand  their 
markets  to  many  new  areas  thought  im- 
possible only  a  short  time  ago. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  our  distinguished  leader, 
Mr.  McCoRMACK,  liis  special  committee 
and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  their 
foresight  in  authorizing  the  installation 
of  carpet  in  the  new  Rayburn  Office 
Building.  These  carpets  have  created  a 
dignified  and  wonderful  environment, 
but  most  important  of  all,  the  Govern- 
ment can  maintain  these  floors  at  a 
higher  appearance  level  and  at  the  same 
time  save  money  on  maintenance  costs. 
You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  they 
have  installed  the  carpets  over  concrete 
slab,  thereby  eliminating  the  necessity 
of  installing  other  expensive  types  of 
floor  covering.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
savings  in  maintenance  costs  alone  will 
be  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the 
carpets  and  installation  within  a  vei-y 
short  period,  and  in  addition,  the  carpets 
have  made  each  office  a  more  efficient 
and  desirable  place  in  which  to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  dv- 
namic  progress  which  the  carpet  mifls 
in  my  district  have  made.  Our  research 
and  development  programs  have  been 
fascinating  and  the  end  results  have 
been  fantastic.  South  Carolina  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  leading  carpet  centers 
in  the  world  and  our  plants  there  are 
providing  employment  for  thousands  of 
people.  They  are  making  a  lastin  v  con- 
tribution to  the  industrial  growth  and 
welfare  of  my  district  and  my  State. 

The  installation  of  carpeting  has  been 
for  many  years  an  accepted  practice  in 
hotels,  motels,  and  many  offices,  but  in 
the  last  few  years  research  has  proved 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  car- 
pets are  an  economical  and  desirable 
floor  covering  in  schools,  hospitals,  din- 
ing rooms  and  many  other  public  areas. 
You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  a 
carpeting  is  now  being  designed  especial- 
ly for  kitchens.  Research  conducted  at 
schools  where  carpeting  has  been  in- 


stalled shows  that  the  carpeted  area 
cost  approximately  half  as  much  to 
maintain  at  a  higher  appearance  level 
when  compared  to  other  types  of  floor 
covering.  The  savings  derived  from  the 
use  of  carpeting  in  schools  throughout 
the  Nation  has  been  most  impressive. 

The  Bender  Building,  here  in  Wa.'-'n- 
ington,  D.C.,  has  installed  carpeting  in 
all  its  corridors  and  elevators  consist- 
ing of  approximately  1,729  square  yards. 
Based  on  their  own  study,  the  owners 
estimate  their  maintenance  costs  alone 
have  been  reduced  by  $10,000  annually. 
On  the  basis  of  the  desirable  results  ob- 
tained from  this  pilot  project,  this  cor- 
poration is  installing  carpeting  in  their 
new  office  building  located  at  18th  and 
G  Streets  NW.  Carpeting  will  be  placed 
in  the  corridors,  elevators  and  all  office 
space.  It  is  my  understanding  that  a 
substantial  savings  in  maintenance  cc^is 
will  be  made  through  this  use  of  carpe:- 
ing. 

Acoustical  qualities  of  carpet  are  an- 
other important  factor  which  ha\e 
gained  recognition  in  the  past  few  years. 
Dr.  Harris  of  Columbia  University,  who 
has  performed  extensive  acoustical  re- 
search on  carpeting,  found  that  control- 
ling noise  at  its  source  was  far  bett'  r 
than  allowing  noise  to  be  created  ar.d 
then  ti-jing  to  control  it  with  acoustical 
tile.  He  estimated  that  noise  could  be 
reduced  in  a  room  by  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent through  the  use  of  carpet.  Tiie 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Standards  has  estimai  d 
that  sound-conditioning  properties  of 
carpet  were  not  only  10  times  great-r 
than  any  other  flooring  product,  but  ac- 
tually increased  the  efficiency  of  mar.y 
acoustical  products  used  on  ceilings. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administratio:i 
has  given  carpeted  floors  a  higher  ratin<,' 
for  their  ability  to  reduce  impact  noi.-e 
in  apartment  buildings.  A  publication 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
points  out  that  the  rapid  rate  of  apart- 
ment buildings  currently  in  progress  m 
cities  throughout  the  Nation,  plus  the 
trend  to  lightweight  structures  and  in- 
creasing noisiness  of  our  environment, 
"have  led  to  a  growing  number  of  com- 
plaints to  the  FHA  of  inadequate  soui.d 
isolation  in  multifamily  dwellings."  In 
evei-y  series  of  tests  reproduced  in  the  re- 
port, the  floorings  using  carpeting — wirh 
and  without  padding — surpassed  othir 
floor  and  ceiling  combinations  in  then- 
ability  to  reduce  impact  noise.  Also,  tire 
carpeted  floors  tested  exceeded  the  FHA 
recommendations  for  minimum  noi.-e 
control  in  every  case. 

You  will  also  be  interested  to  know  tliai 
leading  architects  throughout  the  Nation 
are  recommending  carpeting  in  school-, 
hospitals,  apartments  and  other  public 
areas  as  a  desirable  and  economical  flo  r 
covering. 

I  have  been  intrigued  with  the  ex- 
panded use  of  carpeting  in  public  schools 
and  the  favorable  reaction  by  pupils  and 
teachers  as  well  as  the  tremendous  sav- 
ings made  through  reducing  mainte- 
nance costs.  I  would  like  to  insert  aii 
excerpt  from  the  American  Carpet  Ir.- 
stltute's  newsletter  concerning  a  main- 
tenance contract  for  schools: 
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Edvcational   FAcmriEs    Laboratories,   Inc., 
Xewsletter  Reports  on  Carpet  Plan  Now 
Operating  in  California  Schools 
The  current  Issue  of  EFL  College  News- 
let  icr,  fifth  In  a  series  published  for  college 
acir.unlstrators     by     Educational     Facilities 
Laboratories,    Inc.,    reports    on    a    carpeting 
pr,  ::ram    developeid    and    operated    by    the 
Sc'::ool  Research  &  Service  Corp.,  5201  Ken- 
wcod  Avenue,  Buena  Vista,  Calif. 

Erwin  Somogyi  Is  president  of  the  cor- 
por.^tion  which  offers  carpet  to  schools  and 
colleges  at  no  Initial  cost  with  a  5-year  main- 
ter.ance  contract. 

The  newsletter  reports:  "Via  the  wonders 
of  American  enterprise,  seven  California 
pu-'lic  schools  opened  this  fall,  their  in- 
teriors graced  by  30,000  square  yards,  or  al- 
nic.-t  6  acres,  of  wall-to-waU  carpeting  that 
won't  set  them  back  a  nickel  initially.  The 
carpet  Is  not  a  gift.  The  secret  Ingredient — 
ss  they  say  in  the  soap  commercials — is  maln- 
u-:.ance." 

The  report  explains  that  schools  contract- 
iv.-x  for  5  years  of  maintenance  services  get 
carpeting,  installation,  and  service  In  the 
s.inie  package.  This  Is  made  possible,  the 
ne-.vsletter  states,  by  two  factors: 

"(a)  With  carpeting,  less  maintenance  Is 
reqxiired  than  when  the  schools  had  hard 
surface  flooring;  (b)  the  contractor,  vising 
special  equipment  and  techniques,  Is  able  to 
pi  rform  the  work  with  greater  efficiency  than 
tl^e  schools*  custodial  staffs.  Where  a  school 
formerly  required  eight  men  to  do  the  ]ob, 
tie  contractor  can  cut  it  to  five.  The  sav- 
i:.::s  on  the  cost  of  the  three  men  amortizes 
the  carpeting.  The  arrangement,  therefore, 
i^  :iot  possible  without  the  carpeting." 

Tlie  report  explains  that  carpets  used  are 
of  a  high  quality  of  the  same  tj-pe  Installed 
U\  Shaker  High  School,  Newtonville,  N.Y., 
a::d  that  colors,  quality.  Installation,  and  care 
c  inform  to  specifications  set  up  by  the 
r  Irools.  Arrangements  are  made  for  renewal 
c;  the  5-yeax  contracts,  an  option  to  buy 
tne  carpet,  or  termination  of  the  contract 
rrter  2  years  with  carpet  leasing  or  pur- 
cr.asing. 

The  newsletter  quotes  Frank  L.  Mattox,  as- 
.'.stant  superintendent  of  business.  La 
I'lente  Union  High  School  District:  "A 
tilorough  cost  study  was  made  prior  to  enter- 
.:.g  into  the  carpet  and  custodial  services 
c  aitract  *  •  • .  We  f oiind  that  there  would 
bo  no  material  increase  In  cost  by  contract- 
i.ig  the  service.  We  have  been  In  operation 
i:\  a  new  high  school  under  this  contract  for 
.■^bout  1  month  and  oxxr  exp>erlence  so  far 
1.P.S  been  In  line  with  oxu"  estimates.  It 
V  juld  appear  that  by  contracting  this^erv- 
:  e.  Including  the  carpeting,  we  will  experi- 
f  nee  no  Increase  in  cost  of  any  significance. 
V.'e  plan  to  e\'aluate  this  program  during 
•  ich  of  the  5  years  of  the  contract  period." 

This  is  impressive  evidence  of  the  over- 
vhelming  merits  of  carpeting  and  is  full 
justification  for  expanded  use  of  cari>et 
m  all  Government  buildings  including 
liospitals,  rehabilitation  centers,  niu:sing 
homes,  housing  for  senior  citizens  and 
l.ousing  financed  by  FHA. 

I  have  outlined  only  a  few  of  the  out- 
Handing  features  of  carpet  which  justify 
K  as  an  economical  floor  covering.  I  am 
.ndeed  pleased  that  carpeting  has  been 
nistalled  in  the  new  Rayburn  Office 
Building  and  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  carpet  industry  for  the  outstanding 
in-ogress  they  are  making  in  designing 
and  manufacturing  carpets  which  will 
contribute  to  making  the  new  Rayburn 
Office  Building  a  beautiful  and  more 
desirable  place  in  which  to  conduct  our 
business. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  written  by  J.  K.  Zawodny,  which 
appeared  in  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  April  20,  1965,  en- 
titled "Russia's  Guilt  at  Katyn  Forest"; 
Russia's  Guilt  at  Katyn  Forest 

Paris. — Twenty-five  years  ago,  during 
World  War  11,  occurred  the  largest  annihila- 
tion of  prisoner-soldiers  since  Genghis  Ethan. 
In  the  early  spring  of  1943.  German  forces 
occupying  a  former  rest  area  of  Soviet  se- 
curity ix>llce  in  the  Katyn  Forest  near  Smo- 
lensk discovered  bodies,  eventually  numbered 
from  4,400  to  4,800,  of  some  of  the  missing 
Polish  prisoners  in  mass  graves.  Each  had 
been  shot  through  the  head:  the  hands  of 
many  had  been  tied  behind  them;  a  number 
of  the  bodies  had  bayonet  wounds. 

Germany  Immediately  accused  the  Soviet 
Union  of  responsibility  for  the  massacre  and 
proceded  to  exhume  the  bodies,  arranging  for 
an  international  medical  commission  from 
German-occupied  and  neutral  countries  and 
a  separate  German  Medical-Judiciary  Com- 
mission to  examine  the  bodies  in  order  to 
establish  the  time  of  the  maasacre, 

COUNTERCHARGE 

The  Germans  contended  that  the  Poles  had 
been  killed  by  Russians  in  1940.  before  the 
German  Army  had  invaded  the  Soviet  Union, 

The  Soviet  Union  almost  Immediately 
charged  that  the  Germans  were  responsible 
for  the  deaths,  becaiise  the  Poles  had  been 
captured  from  the  Russians  when  the  Ger- 
man forces  occupied  Smolensk;  the  Poles, 
maintained  the  Soviet  Union,  had  been  em- 
ployed near  Smolensk  building  roads  from 
the  spring  of  1940  untU  July  1941,  when  the 
Russians  lost  control  of  the  prisoners,  who 
were  captiu-ed  and  then  shot  by  the  Germans. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  graves 
the  Poles  believed  no  one.  Poland  In  Sep- 
tember 1939,  had  been  attacked  simultane- 
ously from  the  east  and  the  west  by  the 
Soviet  and  German  Armies.  Both  took  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Polish  prisoners,  and 
both  had  applied  genocide  on  occupied  Polish 
territory. 

After  Germany  Invaded  Russian  June  1941, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  became  one  of  the 
Allies,  the  Russians  signed  an  agreement 
granting  amnesty  to  Polish  citizens  "deprived 
of  their  freedom"  in  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
valiant  Polish  officer  thus  freed.  Gen.  Wlady- 
slaw  Anders,  was  to  command  a  Polish  army 
composed  of  former  prisoners  of  war  in  Rus- 
sia. After  a  time,  when  the  army  had  gath- 
ered and  counts  were  complete,  15,000  men — 
of  which  8,300  to  8,400  were  officers  (about 
45  percent  of  the  Polish  officer  corps) — had 
not  appeared. 

STALIN'S   SUGGESTION 

Cross-checking  revealed  that  the  missing 
had  been  interned  In  three  Russian  prisoner- 
of-war  camps  until  the  early  spring  of  1940. 
At  that  time  the  camps  had  been  evacuated 
and  a  small  group  of  men  from  them  had 
been  gathered  into  a  fourth  camp  or  held  In 
special  prisons.  The  rest  had  not  been  seen 
since  then.  The  men  from  the  fotxrth  camp, 
about  400  In  number,  were  able  to  give  much 
Information  which  later  provided  some  clues 
to  the  motive  for  the  massacre.  In  fact,  one 
witness,  still  alive,  was  saved  literally  min- 
utes before  execution. 


General  Anders  organized  a  search  office 
for  the  prisoners;  all  available  information 
was  gathered  and  collated.  Inquiries  in  the 
Soviet  Union  at  all  levels  produced  conflict- 
ing statements  and  a  suggestion  from  Stalin 
that  the  men  had  escaped,  possibly  to  Man- 
churia. 

The  exhumations  in  Katyn  Forest  revealed 
the  dead  men  all  to  have  been  from  one  of 
the  three  camps — Kozelsk. 

Prom  German-occupied  Poland  a  Red  Cross 
medical  commission  was  permitted  to  Investi- 
gate the  graves  at  the  same  time  the  inter- 
national commission  did  so.  Into  the  Polish 
Red  Cross  commission  the  Polish  under- 
ground managed  to  infiltrate  several  mem- 
bers to  assess  the  evidence  Independently. 

Finally,  when  the  German  Army  withdrew 
and  the  Soviet  Army  reoccupied  Katyn  For- 
est, a  Soviet  commission  Investigated  the 
graves.  The  international  Polish  Red  Cross 
and  German  commissions  placed  the  time  of 
the  deaths  as  the  winter  of  1940.  The  So- 
viet commission.  In  its  report,  stated  that  the 
men  had  been  killed  by  the  Germans  in  Au- 
gust or  September. 

COATS,    BOOTS,    ACID 

All  available  evidence  can  be  evaluated  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Poles  were  searching  for  these  men 
from  1941;  the  Soviet  officials  could  have  re- 
ported that  they  had  been  taken  by  the 
Germans,  rather  than  give  the  evasive  replies 
which  they  did  until  the  graves  were  dis- 
covered, 

2.  Heavy  overcoats,  tightly  buttoned,  on 
all  but  a  few  bodies,  refute  the  time  of  year 
stated  by  the  Soviet  report  as  the  time  of  the 
murder,  as  does  the  absence  of  bugs  and  in- 
sects In  the  graves. 

3.  The  excellent  condition  of  their  boots, 
with  soles  almost  unworn.  Indicates  the  fact 
that  the  men  coxild  not  have  been  employed 
In  roadbulldlng  for  more  than  1  year,  as 
the  Russians  claimed,  but  were  killed  shortly 
after  their  capture. 

4.  The  Polish,  International,  and  German 
commissions  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
layers  of  bodies  were  literally  fused  together 
by  a  sticky  acid  produced  by  the  process  of 
decomposition  and  that  this  acid,  together 
with  the  pressure,  caused  the  bodies  to  leave 
mut\ial  impressions  ujwn  each  other  which 
had  not  been  disturbed  from  the  time  of 
death,  destroying  the  Soviet  thesis  that  the 
bodies  had  been  removed  from  the  graves 
previously  by  the  Germans  In  order  to  re- 
move some  documents  and  insert  others. 

RUSSIAN    ROPES 

5.  The  latest  date  on  the  documents  (let- 
ters, diaries,  camp  newspapers  from  Kozelsk) 
found  on  the  bodies  was  May  6,  1940. 

6.  Yoting  spruce  trees  had  been  planted 
on  the  graves.  Microscopic  analysis  of  the 
trees  Indicated  they  had  been  planted  3 
years  earlier,  or  in  1940. 

7.  The  men  In  the  graves  were  grouped 
In  the  same  order  In  which  they  had  left 
Kozelsk  In  the  spring  of  1940.  (They  had 
left  camp  In  20  separate  groups.)  ThoBO 
remaining  in  camp  made  lists  of  the  de- 
parting groups.  These  lists  were  kept  and 
were  taken  out  of  the  Soviet  U^lon.  The 
lists  verify  the  grouping.  Had  the  men  been 
employed  In  roadbuildlng  for  more  than  a 
year  It  is  unlikely  that  they  would  have 
remained  In  the  same  order  for  that  period. 

FALSE    DOCUMENTS 

8.  The  rope,  metlciUously  cut  Into  pieces 
of  uniform  length,  with  which  some  victims 
had  been  tied,  was  unquestionably  of  Rus- 
sian origin.  Wounds  on  the  bodies  of  yovmg- 
er  men  were  from  fo\ir-cornered  bayoneits,  a 
type  used  only  by  Russians  at  that  time. 

9.  The  Soviet  Government  blocked  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  International  Red  Croos 
which  the  Germans  had  requested. 
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10.  All  the  commissions  except  tbe  Soviet 
concluded  on  the  basis  of  autopsies  that  the 
bodies  had  been  In  the  graves  for  at  least 
3  years,  again  pointing  to  the  time  of  the 
massacre  as  the  spring  of  1940. 

11.  The  ammunition  used  was  of  German 
manufacture;  however,  it  was  verified  that  it 
had  been  exported  to  Poland,  the  Baltic 
states  and  the  Soviet  Union   before  1939. 

Points  6  through  10  were  not  handled  In 
the  Soviet  report.  No  foreign  medical  rep- 
resentatives attended  the  Soviet  Investiga- 
tion and  even  Polish  Communists  were  ex- 
cluded.    Tile  report  claimed   to  tiave  found 

on  the  bodies  already  searched  documents 

with  dates  to  June.  1941;  however,  as  the  re- 
port prepared  by  the  Polish  Governmcnt- 
in-exile  states,  all  these  had  either  been  "is- 
sued by  the  Soviet  authorities  or  passed 
through  their  hands"  and  concerned  persons 
known  not  to  have  been  in  Kozelsk. 

At  the  Nuremberg  trials  the  Germans  were 
indicted  and  prosecuted  by  the  Soviet  Union 
(which  had  taken  the  responsibility  for 
prosecution  in  '•crimes  against  humanity  in 
Eastern  Europe"),  itself  not  cleared  of  su- 
spicion in  the  crime. 

No  Judgment  was  rendered,  and  the  Katyn 
case  disappeared  from  the  trial,  as  did  the 
file  concerning  it,  marked  "top  secret"  from 
the  offices  of  American  military  intelligence. 

What  of  the  other  10,000  men?  They  have 
never  appeared,  but  their  fate  can  be  sur- 
mised from  that  of  the  men  from  Camp 
Kozelsk. 

CONGRESS    INVESTIGATES 

It  was  the  American  Congress  which 
brought  the  affair  to  light  again.  A  special 
committee  was  established  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  questioned  about  200 
persons  and  studied  documentary  evidence 
from  1951  to  1952.  It  unanimously  con- 
cluded that  the  Soviet  security  police  had 
perpetrated  the  crime,  and  it  recommended 
that  judicial  proceedings  against  the  perpe- 
trators be  Instigated. 

The  motive  for  killing  the  prisoners  will 
perhaps  never  be  postively  established,  but 
a  number  of  clues  and  some  evidence  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  men  were  murdered 
because  they  .were  not  susceptible  to  indoc- 
trination and  were  members  of  the  Polish 
military  and  professional  elite,  which,  by 
prevailing  standards  of  Soviet  officialdom  at 
the  time,  made  them  automatically  enemies 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Twenty-flve  years  have  passed.  The  pres- 
ent Soviet  Government,  as  evidence  of  good 
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faith  and  dissociation  from  the  bloodbaths 
of  Stalin  and  Beria,  should  admit  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  mass  murder,  reveal 
where  the  remaining  10,000  men  are  burled, 
allow  the  return  of  all  15,000  bodies  to 
Poland  for  honorable  burial,  compensate  the 
families  of  the  men  killed,  and  punish  the 
guilty  who  still  live. 

Mr.    Speaker,    J.    K.    Zawodny,    au- 
thor of  "Death   in  the  Forest."  an  as- 

siduously  documented  study  of  the  Katyn 

Forest  massacre,  wrote  this  article,  pull- 
ing together  the  painfully  gathered 
known  facts  of  a  mass  murder  that  was 
appalling  even  amid  the  horrors  of 
World  V/ar  11. 
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It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Prii.rer 
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The  Role  of  Basinesi  in  the  Poverty  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   Pia«*SYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  30,  1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  real 
war  oii  the  roots  of  poverty  will  require 
the  participation  of  many  different  seg- 
ments of  our  society.  Keith  Funston, 
president  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, recently  gave  a  most  informative 
address  on  the  role  which  business  can 
play  in  the  war  on  poverty.  I  ask  unanl- 
m.ous  consent  that  this  address,  delivered 
before  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Coimcll 
of  Churches,  be  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Corporate  Weiapons  tn  the  Poverty  War 
(Address  by  G.  Keith  Funston,  president. 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  before  the 
Greater  PhUadelphla  Council  of  Churches, 
Pliiladelphia,  Pa.,  Friday  afternoon.  Apr. 
23, 1965) 

I  must  admit  to  feeling  both  grateful  and 
wary  in  speaking  on  the  subject  of  poverty 
before  the  Greater  Philadelphia  CouncU  of 
Churches.  Grateful  because  this  is  a  prob- 
lem of  broad  current  interest  to  churches, 
to  church  members,  to  business  organiza- 
tions, and  to  the  Nation  at  large. 

The  wariness  crept  in  after  a  friend  warned 
I'd  be  facing  an  overly  expectant  audience. 
"They  plead  poverty  all  the  time  in  my 
church,"  he  complained.  Let  me  emphasize 
at  the  outset,  then,  that  I  can  give  you  no 
advice  on  wiping  out  a  chtirch  deficit. 

Rather.  I  speak  as  president  of  an  ex- 
change whose  members  deal  in  the  stock  of 
more  than  1,200  corporations — a  position 
that  has  permitted  me  to  observe  the  con- 
tribution these  companies  make  to  otu-  na- 
tional economy — a  contribution  which,  of 
course,  h.is  an  all  Important  Impact  on  the 
problem  of  employment  and  its  antithesis, 
poverty. 

I  also  .speak  from  some  self-interest  in 
wishing  for  the  well-being  of  Americans, 
for  our  central  securities  marketplace  pros- 
pers in  proportion  to  the  healtii  of  our 
economy.  Much  of  our  effort  at  tlie  ex- 
change is  bent  toward  expanding  public 
share  ownership  in  American  business.  We 
have  seen  the  number  of  share  owners  grow 
from  6.5  million  in  1952  to  17  million  3  years 
pgo  at  the  time  of  our  last  share  owner  ccn- 
-sus  and  to  perhaps  several  million  more  to- 
day. All  the  more  reason  then,  even  beyond 
the  humraiitarlan  aspects,  that  we  whole- 
heartedly support  coordinated  action  in  rais- 
ing the  "living  standards  of  those  in  poverty 
who  still  remain  outside  the  mainstream 
of  our  dynamic  economy. 

Corporations  also  have  an  important  stake 
In  the  war  on  poverty.  Providing  economic 
opportunity  for  the  impoverished  and  un- 
employed results  In  better-trained  and  more 
productive  citizens.  This  in  turn  means 
more  customers  with  more  dollars  to  buy  the 
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goods  and  services  offered  by  American  cor- 
porations. Thus,  all  btislnessmen  have  a 
self-Interest  m  eliminating  poverty.  Tlie 
public  Interest  and  their  self-interest  ar« 

identical.     WTien  such  mutuality  of  purpose 

exists,  real  progress  is  possible. 

While  poverty  In  the  United  States  today 
is  not  as  prevalent  as  in  other  years  within 
our  memory,  its  presence  Is  made  more  ap- 
palling by  contrast  with  the  prosperity  that 
surrounds  it.  I  am  reminded  of  the  beggar 
seen  standing  in  Battery  Park  one  day  in 
early  spring.  The  first  buds  graced  the  trees 
and  the  new  grass  had  come  to  life.  Birds 
winged  overhead.  A  bright  sun  made  of  the 
whole  scene  a  brilliant  canvas  on  which  the 
beggar  stood,  tin  cup  in  hand,  a  string  sup- 
porting a  card  suspended  from  his  neck.  On 
the  card  were  the  simple  words:  "It  is 
spring — and  I  am  blind."  Poverty  Is  Indeed  a 
sad  condition  in  any  season,  but  In  the  spring 
of  a  Nation's  prosperity  it  is  tragic. 

Poverty  may  extend  to  20  percent  of  our 
families,  according  to  the  President's  CouncU 
of  Ecouoinic  Advisers,  which  bases  Its  esti- 
mate or.  a  total  family  income  under  $3,000 
a  year. 

Sucli  weeds  of  want  in  our  garden  of  plenty 
result  from  many  and  coniplex  situations, 
and  their  eradication  points  to  a  long  and 
concerted  national  effort.  As  noted  in  a  reso- 
lution last  year  by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches : 

"The  elimination  of  poverty  requires  many 
deliberate  steps  by  many  different  segments 
of  our  society — by  people  of  good  will  acting 
individually  and  through  volvmtary  religious 
and  welfare  associations,  by  employers  and 
others  in  the  private  sector  of  our  economy. 
and  by  citizens  and  taxpayers  acting  through 
their  government." 

What  I  would  like  to  examine  with  you 
today  are  the  steps  to  deal  with  the  problem 
that  are  taken  and  can  be  taken  by  busi- 
ness corporations.  The  corporate  commu- 
nity is  not  new  to  the  war  on  poverty.  It 
has  been  doing  battle  for  years,  drawing  on 
a  vast  arsenal  of  weapons  bearing  such  fa- 
milar  labels  as  Jobs,  wages,  fringe  benefits, 
research,  educational  grants,  on-the-job 
training,  and  taxes  paid. 

These  are  not  secret  weapons,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  they  conform  with  the  ob- 
jectives toward  which  the  Fedarl  Govern- 
ment has  earmarked  most  of  Its  billion  dollar 
antlpoverty  budget:  employment  and  educa- 
tion. 

Looking  at  what  corporations  are  doing 
in  these  areas,  we  come  first  to  the  oldest 
and  most  effective  remedy  for  poverty — the 
creation  of  Jobs.  By  expanding  their  opera- 
tions, corporations  have  contributed  to  a 
growth  in  employment  that  brought  the 
civilian  labor  force  in  mid-March  to  a  sea- 
sonally adjusted  total  of  more  th.m  71  mil- 
lion, the  highest  ever. 

Jobs  generate  wages,  ana  wages  are  a 
potent  weapon  against  poverty.  In  1964,  an 
average  of  about  66  million  full  and  part- 
time  wage  and  salary  workers  were  em- 
ployed in  nonagrlcultural  Industries.  They 
earned  about  $330  billion  In  wages  and  sal- 
aries. Another  $30  billion  was  paid  out  In 
employer  social  security  contributions  and 
paj-ments  to  health,  Insurance  and  pension 
plans. 

New  Jobs  are  created  by  corporations 
through  expanding  their  productive  capac- 
ity, reducing  their  costs  and  broadening 
their    marketing   appeals.     One    benchmark 


of  this  overaU  effort  Is  the  money  corpora- 
tloDB  expend  on  new  plant  and  equipment. 
Over   the   decade,   from   1956  tttrcxugli   lOOft. 

business  spent  a  total  <A  $364  bllllcsii  or  aa 

average  of  $36.4  biUlon  a  year,  on  expansion 

and  modernization,  substantially  more  tban 

the  total  value  of  all  private  plant  and 
equipment  in  the  United  States  at  the  end 

of  World  War  n.  This  helped  create  mil- 
lions of  new  J(^. 

Anothewe'OTBfcark  and  probably  the  most 
importaJ^  seed  money.  In  terms  of  new 
Jobs,  i.-^  the  money  corporations  invest  in 
research.  Research  has  been  credited  in  a 
study  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technologv-  with  stimulating  a  large  share 
of  the  growth  in  the  gross  national  product 
since  1900.  Today's  new  and  better  tech- 
nology can  be  traced  to  research  financed 
by  corporations.  This  spending  haa  now 
reached  $13  billion  a  year,  nearly  100  times 
as  much  as  was  expended  In  1940.  Out  of 
this  research  comes  not  only  jobe,  but  new 
products  and  sometimes  entire  new  Indus- 
tries. 

Emerson  once  said:  "Progress  Is  the  ac- 
tivity of  today  that  is  the  assurance  of 
tomorrow."  Through  their  mulltblllion- 
dollar  anntial  Investments  In  reseaxcli.  oor- 
porations  a-j  seeing  that  this  progress 
continues. 

Like  researcli,  education  is  also  an  activity 
of  today  that  holds  assurance  for  the  future. 
Here,  too,  corpcn-ations  have  been  mairtT^g 
an  important  long-term  Investment — an  in- 
vestment in  people.  A  Department  ol  Ijabor 
survey  reports  that  some  3  million  work- 
ers were  receiving  training  within  industry 
in  the  spring  of  1962.  Current  estimates 
put  the  amotmt  to  be  spent  by  corporations 
this  year  in  the  area  of  education  at  $4.6 
billion — half  what  It  costs  to  run  the  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities.  Corporate  expend- 
Itvu-es  per  trainee  are  often  two  and  a  half 
or  three  times  the  national  average  for  con- 
ventional educational  institutions. 

Liberal  scholarship  ftinds  are  extended  by 
many  corporations  to  their  employees  and  to 
the  families  of  employees.  P^irther,  oor- 
pKjrations  have  a  long  hisrtory  of  giving  aid 
to  colleges  and  universities.  Last  year,  such 
contributions  totaled  about  $250  million. 
One  of  the  leading  organizations  helping  to 
raise  funds  for  the  support  of  America's 
colleges  and  universities  Is  the  OoiuicU  for 
Financial  Aid  to  Education.  In  the  ooutec 
of  serving  as  a  director  of  this  active  group 
for  the  past  dozen  years,  I  have  noted  a 
steady  and  encouraging  growth  in  corporate 
support  of  education.  One-fovirth  of  this 
support  is  coming,  however,  from  about  80 
companies  out  of  the  thousands  in  our  Na- 
tion. The  council  has  its  sights  set  on 
doubling  the  corporate  contribution,  and 
greatly  broadening  the  base  of  the  number 
of  companies  making  gifts  to  the  colleges  of 
their  cholc-e. 

Tiie  important  role  of  education  in  alleviat- 
ing poverty  is  dramatized  in  statistics  which 
sliow  the  unemployment  ranks  heavily 
weighted  with  the  unskilled  and  the  least 
educated.  Unemployment  among  college 
graduates  last  year  was  about  1'^  percent. 
while  the  rate  for  workers  with  less  than 
8  years  of  schooling  was  about  8  percent. 
Among  non whites  (mostly  Negroes),  who 
compose  about  10  percent  of  the  labor  force, 
the  unemployment  rate  was  almost  10  per- 
cent. 
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-  The  urgency  of  education  and  on-the-job 
training  Is  not  loet  on  corporations.  As 
technology  Increase?,  as  automation  pro- 
gresses, Ugher  skills  are  required  in  the  aver- 
age industrial  Job.  More  skilled  Jobs  are 
available,  and  fewer  nonsklUed  Jobs.  In  cer- 
tain respects  there  Is  a  race  between  tech- 
nology and  education.  Leading  business  com- 
panies have  made  the  role  of  educator  very 
much  a  part  of  the  private  enterprise  system. 
Education  Is.  of  course,  the  Job  for  many 
segments  of  the  community,  public  and  pri- 
vate, but  corporate  business  Is  contributing 
an  important,  and  often  overlooked,  share. 

Jobs,  wages,  research,  education,  all  are 
ways  In  which  c(»poratlons  are  fighting  pov- 
erty without  most  people  being  aware  of  it. 
Even  less  noticed,  but  nonetheless  effective, 
are  the  taxes  corporations  pay  to  help  defray 
the  cost  of  Government  projects.  Including 
the  billion  dollar  Federal  war  on  poverty.  In 
1964,  corporate  tax  payments  to  the  Federal 
Government  came  to  about  931  billion,  and 
State  levies  swelled  the  tax  bill  still  further. 
Uncle  Sam  Is  a  principal  stockholder  in  the 
earnings  of  most  all  of  America's  larger 
companies. 

To  review  such  a  list  of  contributions  to 
the  national  economy — Jobs,  wages,  research, 
education,  taxes  paid — Is  a  graphic  reminder 
of  the  fact  that  corporations  play  the  largest 
role  in  creation  of  wealth,  and  thus  by  defini- 
tion In  the  reduction  of  poverty.  It  follows 
therefore  that  a  major  contribution  that  cor- 
porations can  make  to  the  sruggle  against 
poverty  Is  to  stay  healthy,  by  operating  at  a 
profit.  For  unless  private  enterprise  is 
healthy — and,  yes,  profitable — the  additional 
Jobs  and  the  tax  revenues  needed  In  the  long 
run  will  not  be  forthcoming.  I  think  we  can 
all  agree  therefore  that  the  indispensable 
condition  to  permanent  success  in  the  war 
on  poverty  is  a  strong  and  expanding  private 
economy  that  can  create  more  Jobs,  pay  out 
more  wages,  finance  more  plant  expansion, 
underwrite  more  research,  support  more 
education,  and  pay  its  fair  share  of  taxes. 
Only  more  Jobs  will  permanently  conquer 
p>overty,  and  only  an  expanding  private 
economy  will  provide  sufficient  Jobs. 

Vital  as  all  this  is.  however,  we  now  can 
afford  to  do  more.  Our  affluence  enables  us 
to  launch  an  attack  on  the  kinds  of  poverty 
which  have  special  characteristics  and  which 
also  require  specific  countermeasures.  Let 
us  look  at  some  of  these  problem  areas. 

It  Is  disheartening  in  our  socially  en- 
lightened times  to  consider  the  number  of 
youths  who  wander  our  streets  with  little  on 
their  hands  but  time  and  little  on  their 
minds  but  trouble.  In  many  cases,  there  does 
not  exist  even  the  motivation  for  finding 
work  because  their  home  live.'i  have  been  con- 
ditioned to  long-term  unemployment  and 
dependency  on  the  public  welfare. 

Purely  from  the  standpoint  of  their  cost  to 
society.  I  have  read  that  $40,000  of  public 
funds  must  be  expended  over  a  lifetime  to 
keep  these  victims  of  poverty  alive  at  the 
very  lowest  subsistance  level. 

Yet,  It  is  not  the  cost  that  worries  us,  it  is 
the  lost  opportunity  that  poverty  respresents. 
Doles  are  of  little  avail  In  enhancing  our 
output,  our  productivity,  or  permitting  the 
maximum  fulfillment  of  our  Nation's  hu- 
man resources.  Of  more  value  are  jobs — jobs 
that  can  help  erase  the  twin  ills  of  hopeless- 
ness and  apathy  that  beset  the  poverty  strick- 
en. You  who  go  into  so  many  dwellings  on 
missions  of  mercy  are  aware  that  employment 
brings  more  than  money  to  a  home — it  pro- 
vides self-respect  and  dignity.  And  It  instills 
In  the  children  in  that  home  a  realization  of 
the  need  and  value  of  earning  a  livelihood 
that  would  otherwise  be  absent. 

Hopefully,  many  of  these  young  victims  of 
poverty  will  get  a  new  lease  on  life  through 
Job  Corps  training  centers  that  are  being 
operated  by  a  number  of  private  corpora- 
tions as  part  of  the  Federal  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. The  companies"  aid  was  enlisted  be- 
cause of  their  extensive  experience  in  train- 
ing people  for  particular  Jobs. 


It  is  expected  that  some  35,000  youth  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  21 — many  of  them 
school  dropouts  and  Illiterates^— will  enroll 
In  the  Job  Corps  during  1965,  ar»d  that  about 
20,000  will  graduate  this  year.  Their  train- 
ing will  encompass  such  subjects  as  basic 
reading,  communication  skilte,  practical 
mathematics,  cltizerLshlp,  history,  human  re- 
lations, basic  business  methods,  clerical 
courses.  Instruction  In  truckdrivlng,  and 
forestry. 

Once  trained,  the  overriding  challenge  is 
to  find  emplo3?ment  for  these  young  people. 
At  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  In  addi- 
tion to  ovu*  normal  recruiting,  we  plan  to 
help  the  Job  Corps  program,  to  the  fullest 
extent  we  are  able.  Although  onr  total  pay- 
roll Is  only  about  1,700,  and  our  turnover  la 
limited,  we  plan  to  consider  for  employment 
In  nontechnical  jobs  qualified  graduates  of 
the  Job  Cori)6  who  receive  a  oertificate  of 
reconunendation  from  officials  In  charge  of 
that  program.  In  such  cases,  wre  would  re- 
gard the  Job  Corps  recommendation  as  a 
substitute  for  the  customary  high  school 
diploma. 

Still  another  way  that  businessmen  can 
and  do  help  fight  poverty  is  by  providing 
leadership  In  programs  at  the  community 
level.  For  It  Is  here — in  the  village,  the  town, 
the  small  city,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the 
metropolis — that  the  real  victories  will  come. 
Churchmen  know  this  all  very  well.  Poverty 
on  a  national  scale  is  hard  to  define,  and 
even  more  difficult  to  combat  But  reduce  It 
to  people  on  a  block,  to  a  family  across  the 
tracks,  to  some  children  in  a  church  organiza- 
tion and  you  have  a  problem  capable  of  per- 
sonal action. 

To  help  organize  assistance  at  the  local 
level,  a  large  number  of  industrialists,  as  in- 
dividuals, have  formed  the  Business  Leader- 
ship Advisory  Council  In  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's poverty  j>overty  program.  As  part 
of  Its  credo,  the  council  stated  : 

"The  economic  opportunity  program  is 
essentially  a  businessman's  kind  of  effort. 
Helping  the  poor  help  themselves  is  its  key- 
stone. It  does  not  offer  handouts;  it  offers 
opportunities.  It  is  concerned  with  creating 
the  conditions  under  which  a  child  born  In 
poverty  can  have  the  chance  to  help  him- 
self, to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  others 
not  poor.  This  is  the  historic  promise  of 
American  life.  It  has  provided  the  impetus 
for  American  economic  progre.ss  from  the 
beginning." 

With  so  much  public  and  privnte  support 
being  directed  at  the  elimination  of  poverty, 
there  is  an  obvious  need  for  pinpointing 
areas  of  need.  This  Job  Is  being  undertaken 
by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with 
Edwin  D.  Canham.  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Christian    Science   Monitor,    as   chairman. 

According  to  Mr.  Canham.  tills  group  is 
making  an  intensive,  hardnosed  study  Into 
key  areas  of  the  poverty  problem  Including 
needs  of  the  aged,  the  sick  and  disabled, 
the  minority  poor,  the  uneducated,  and  the 
unemployed.  Tliey  expect  to  begin  publish- 
ing a   series   of  reports  shortly. 

I  do  not  envy  the  task  force  its  Job  of 
preparing  a  subsequent  report  on  the  basic 
causes  of  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment, but  I  welcome  their  effort.  There  is 
so  much  we  need  to  learn  on  this  subject. 
There  are  doubts  raised  abovit  the  very  sta- 
tistics of  unemployment — whetlier  the  fig- 
ures produced  are  truly  reflectiva  of  the  ex- 
tent of  unemployment.  Some  say  the  un- 
employment problem  results  from  a  slow  rate 
of  growth,  which  in  turn  i.s  charged  to  a  lack 
of  demand.  Others  trace  it  to  an  Imbalance 
which  has  developed  between  the  skill  ahd 
educational  requirements  of  tlie  new  jobs 
and  occupations  in  contract  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  workers  who  are  tuiemployed. 
Others  say  we  need  to  incre^.sp  incentives  for 
Job  providers,  and  decrca.'^e  incentives  for 
persons  to  stay  on  welfare. 

But  whatever  the  causes,  It  is  incumbent 
on  the  private  sector  to  find  solutions.  For 
as  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  observed   at   a 


symposiimi  on  employment  sponsored  by 
the  American  Bankers  Association  last  year 
the  matter  of  employment  mtist  be  left  tc 
the  strengthening  of  the  private  economy. 

Job  retraining  and  the  providing  of  a 
modicum  of  education  Is  Just  a  partial  an- 
swer to  this  challenge.  The  big  task  Is  to 
put  as  many  individuals  as  possible  into  the 
mainstream  of  our  economy,  a  goal  that  de- 
pends on  accelerated  economic  growth  and 
expanded  Job  opporttmltles.  It  is  a  continu- 
ous task  to  which  business  has  long  been 
making  a  major  contribution  and  which  to- 
day presents  an  even  greater  challenge  for 
the  future. 

Bxisinessmen  have  a  stake  In  insuring  that 
any  steps  taken  in  the  poverty  program  are 
not  temporary,  but  will  contribute  toward 
permanent  alleviation  of  the  problem.  When 
we  train  or  retrain  the  technologically  un- 
employed worker,  when  we  do  all  the  things 
that  are  now  in  the  poverty  program,  we 
make  one  solid  assumption:  that  there  will 
be  someone  there  to  hire  these  people  and 
to  use  these  new  skills  on  a  permanent  basis. 
The  Individual,  the  business  community, 
and  society  as  a  whole  suffer  from  the  direct 
and  Indirect  consequences  of  poverty — in- 
cluding physical  and  mental  diseases,  delin- 
quency and  crime,  and  loss  of  productive 
capacity.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
eradication  of  poverty  would  increase  oui 
gross  national  product  as  much  as  $15  bil- 
lion annually,  as  well  as  lower  the  cost  to  the 
general  taxpayer  for  welfare. 

In  summary,  then,  corporations  fight  pov- 
erty with  many  weapons,  particularly  Jobs, 
wages,  research,  education,  and  taxes  paid- 
all  of  which  come  from  the  arsenal  of  free 
enterprise.  We  can  measure  their  success  in 
the  growth  of  our  work  force,  the  expan- 
sion of  our  productive  capacity,  and  the 
gains  in  our  national  Income  and  wealth. 
But  the  battle  is  not  done.  We  have  now 
attained  a  stage  of  affluence  permitting  us 
to  focus  our  attention  on  those  particular 
causes  of  poverty  most  resistant  to  general 
attack  and  solution. 

I  have  attempted  to  sketch  some  of  the 
tasks  that  lie  before  us — ^the  necessity  of 
providing  jobs  for  the  millions  of  young 
people  who  are  coming  out  of  our  schools 
and  colleges  as  well  as  out  of  the  Job  Corps 
camps — the  necessity  through  education  for 
fitting  more  and  more  Americans — old  as 
well  as  young — for  the  labor  skills  needed 
by  the  economy. 

The  task  of  enlarging  economic  oppor- 
timity  for  those  now  being  bypassed  by  the 
mainstream  of  economic  growth  Is  not  an 
easy  one.  It  will  take  great  effort,  much 
study,  fresh  approaches,  money,  and  talent 
Corporate  America,  I  am  sure,  is  already  en- 
listing in  this  campaign.  If  our  economy  re- 
mains healthy  and  continues  to  grow,  corpo- 
rations can  and  will  play  a  still  larger  rolo 
In  solving  this  national  problem. 

No  one  profits  from  poverty,  least  of  all 
corporations — for  it  is  anathema  to  the  very 
economy  in  which  they  operate.  The  corpo- 
rate commimity  will  continue  to  fight  pov- 
erty with  all  its  resources — as  must  we  all 
For  it  is  indeed  spring — and  w-e  arc  i.ot 
blind. 


Citizens  and  Public  Officials — Partners  or 
Rivals? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  30,  1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Arthur  Naftalin,  mayor  of  Minne- 
apolis, recently  made  a  forceful  speech 
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calling  for  partnership  between  govern- 
ment and  private  agencies.  He  spoke 
at  the  Citizens  Conference  on  Commu- 
nity Planning  in  Philadelphia  earlier 
this  year. 

Mayor  Naftalin  is  a  member  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Urban  Health  Affairs,  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
cions,  the  executive  conamittee  of  the 
American  Municipal  Association,  the 
Continuing  Conference  of  Public  Service, 
and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Public  Affairs. 

A  University  of  Minnesota  graduate, 
Mayor  Naftalin  was  secretaiT  to  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey  in  1945-47 
when  the  latter  was  serving  as  mayor  of 
Minneapolis.  He  has  held  an  associate 
professorship  of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  was  consultant 
ro  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration, Michigan  State  University 
project  in  Saigon  in  1957,  and  commis- 
sioner of  administration.  State  of  Min- 
nesota, from  1954  to  1960  when  he  be- 
came mayor. 

I  believe  that  Mayor  Naftalin's  address 
deserves  the  attention  of  many  of  us  in 
Government  service,  and  I  therefore  in- 
clude excerpts  from  his  address  herewith 
in  the  Appendix: 

Citizens  and  Public  Officials — Partners 

OR  RA'ALS? 

In  case  there  Is  any  suspense  concern- 
ing the  title  of  my  ta,lk,  I  wUl  tell  you  at 
•lie  start,  so  you  won't  leave  the  meeting 
in  doubt,  that  I  think  citizens  and  public 
officials    must    be    partners    and    not   rivals. 

*  *  •  •  * 
When  I  was  elected  mayor  in  1961  I  had 

been  in  office  only  a  day  or  two  before  I 
was  facing  a  parade  of  problems  in  the  health 
and  welfare  fields.  I  found  that  the  perfect- 
:v  natural  thing  to  do  was  to  call  the  Com- 
munity Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  Hen- 
r.epin  County  and  ask  for  help.  What  do  I 
do  about  an  apF>olntment  to  the  welfare 
board?  Who  Is  the  proper  person  in  the 
community  for  this  or  that  appointment? 
The  next  day  there  would  be  a  health 
problem,  the  next  day  one  in  human  rela- 
tions, and  so  it  went.  It  soon  developed  that 
whenever  we  were  In  trouble,  the  directive 
from  me  was:  "Call  the  health  and  welfare 
council."  And,  that's  the  way  it's  been  going 
ever  since. 

•  •  •  •  • 

One  of  the  crucial  problems  we  face  as 
we  consider  the  role  of  social  planning  is: 
How  do  we  get  people  in  oior  commu- 
nity— leaders  in  commerce,  industry,  labor, 
the  professions,  education,  religion — to  see 
that  we  are  a  nation  in  conflict,  that  new 
values  are  emerging  which  clash  with  old 
v.ilues,  that  these  conflicts  and  clashes  are 
the  outgrowth  of  a  dynamic  technology 
which  is  basically  altering  the  world  In  which 
we  live? 

In  other  words.  It  Is  Imperative  that  the 
indispensablUty  and  the  Inevitability  of  so- 
cial planning  be  understood  by  all  leader- 
ship elements  in  our  communities. 

We  are  In  conflict  on  many  levels  and  In 
many  ways.  The  overall  community  la  In 
conflict  with  the  neighborhood.  The  cen- 
tral city  is  In  conflict  with  the  suburbs.  The 
State  Is  in  conflict  with  the  Federal  pow- 
er. Municipalities  are  in  conflict  with  the 
State.  And  this  Is  because  our  society  seeks 
to  respond  to  both  the  old  and  the  new;  It 
seeks  to  serve  both  the  community  and  the 
neighborhoods;  it  seeks  to  preserve  the  status 
quo  and  still  accommodate  itself  to  emerging 
new  groups  demanding  full  i>artlcipation. 


It  is  apparent,  if  we  reflect  on  these  prob- 
lems for  a  moment,  that  there  are  only  three 
forms  of  social  action. 

The  first  Is  the  historic  approach  of 
America — individual  action.  We  have 
gloried  in  our  tradition  of  individual  initia- 
tive; we  hallow  the  frontier  virtue  of  each 
man  taking  care  of  himself,  each  man  pro- 
viding for  his  family  and  i>articipating  in  a 
small  neighborhood  wholly  with  his  own  re- 
soxu-ces.  This  has  been  our  pride  and  it  has 
been  a  great  strength  in  our  national  life. 
It  has  helped  us  discover  and  appreciate  the 
values  and  qualities  of  the  individual  human 
being.  Tliis  appreciation  lies  deep  in  oxu 
history— it  is  related  to  puritanlsm.  to  the 
Protestant  etliic.  and  its  finds  continued  em- 
phasis in  our  religious  and  political  life.  We 
exhort  each  other  to  be  masters  of  our  own 
destinies  and  not  to  rely  on  otir  neighbor- 
liood  or  our  government. 

But,  individual  action — whatever  its  his- 
toric value — is  not  adequate  for  modern  so- 
ciety, however  adequate  it  may  have  been  in 
frontier  days.  By  himself,  however  gifted, 
the  individual  is  increasingly  helpless.  He  is 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  society. 

There  is  no  way  for  the  Individual  to  w^ork 
through  a  ccanplex  economy  such  as  ours, 
and  have  a  place  in  it.  except  as  he  is  edu- 
cated by  the  community;  and,  except  as  the 
community  provides  an  economic  and  social 
organization  in  which  there  Is  a  place  for 
more  and  more  people. 

We  came  soon  in  otn  history  to  recognize 
the  need  for  another  form  of  social  action, 
namely,  the  joining  of  our  voluntary  efl'orts 
in  the  service  of  the  commimity.  Thus 
emerged  many  forms  of  voluntary  group  ac- 
tion, often  spontaneous  and  usually  directed 
toward  helping  those  in  need.  This  was 
action  in  response  to  problems  that  were 
larger  than  what  could  be  handled  by  indi- 
vidual action.  From  this  need  have  come 
charitable  drives,  united  funds,  commtmity 
health  and  welfare  councils.  These,  too,  are 
hallowed  as  being  In  the  tradition  typified 
by  otu-  national  memory  of  the  threshing 
bee,  when  neighbors  got  together  to  help 
each  other  during  the  harvest.  It  is  the 
frontier  response  when  need  or  tragedy 
strikes  a  neighbcw.  It  Is  still  an  miportant 
value  in  American  life. 

The  threshing  bee,  the  volunteer  fire  de- 
partment, the  united  fund,  the  commumty 
health  and  welfare  councU  are  all  efforts  by 
the  people  in  the  community,  without  prod- 
ding or  compulsion,  with  compassion  and 
concern  for  others,  to  say,  "We'll  help  our 
neighbors  and  we  will  do  this  on  a  volun- 
tary basis."  But,  in  my  view.  It  isn't  enough, 
in  this  modern  world,  to  leave  the  action  we 
need  to  voluntary  Impulses  of  individuals, 
even  working  in  concert. 

Tlie  third  great  line  of  action  is,  of  cotu^se. 
government.  Historically,  in  America,  we 
have  looked  upon  goverrunent  as  a  last  re- 
sort. We  have,  hi  fact,  regarded  govern- 
ment action  as  a  kind  of  evil.  We  look  upon 
governmental  assistance  and  public  assist- 
ance and  public  direction  as  admissions  of 
failure.  There  has  never  really  been  in  this 
country  an  acceptance  of  public  assistance 
programs.  If  you  will  reflect  for  a  moment. 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  even  today  we 
malign  the  AFDC  program  and  other  assist- 
ance programs.  We're  often  suspicious  of 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  cities,  or  counties, 
or  States,  or  the  Federal  Government,  to  help 
people  through  what  we  call  "handouts." 
Even  the  terms  we  apply  to  these  programs 
are  often  negative  and  critical. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  is  now  a  long  and  growing  list  of 
Federal  programs  which  are  based  on  social 
planning  on  the  part  of  local  commtmltles 
and  on  the  part  of  nongovernmental  agen- 
cies. I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Crime.     At  the  start  of 


this  program  it  was  recognized  that  we  could 
not  cope  with  juvenUe  delinquency  by  treat- 
ing it  as  a  problem  for  Government  alone. 

The  program  needed  the  voluntary  partici- 
pation of  community  agencies  and  a  wlUlng- 
ness,  on  their  part,  to  participate  in  planning 
programs  at  the  local  level  which  wotUd  lead 
to  effective  implementation  of  tlie  larger  na- 
tional effort. 

The  same  is  true  In  area  hospital  planning 
and  in  other  public  health  programs.  There 
is  growing  recognition  that  public  health 
needs  cannot  be  met  by  fiat  or  dictation 
from  the  Federal  or  State  level.  The  growing 
effectiveness  of  urban  renewal  programs  is 
due  partly  to  the  increasing  insistence  by  the 
Federal  Government  that  neighborhood 
groups  and  community  organizations  partici- 
pate in  their  planning.  It  Is  true  also  In 
many  other  areas  of  government  action  such 
i»s  the  manpower  development  and  training 
program  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
many  programs  in  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  and,  most  recently,  the  Bqual 
Opportunity  Act  or  Anti-Poverty  Program. 
*  •  •  •  • 

Community  health  and  welfare  councils, 
as  citizens'  organizations,  have  the  power  to 
instigate  governmental  programs  and  to  Ini- 
tiate private  voluntary  programs.  They  have 
the  ix>wer  and  the  muscle  to  develop  the 
kind  of  public  interest  that  will  help  gov- 
ernment fulfill  its  proper  responsibilities. 

Of  pivotal  Importance  to  the  success  ol 
governmental  action  is  the  Increased  partici- 
pation by  lay  citizens  in  the  planning  and 
implementing  of  government-sponsored 
health  and  welfare  programs.  Governments 
at  all  levels  are  now  placing  Increased  re- 
sponsibility on  local  citizenship  and  Involve- 
ment. I  would  point.  In  this  connectloai,  to 
the  close  relationship  which  has  developed 
between  the  Health  and  Welfare  CouncU  of 
Hennepin  County  and  the  city  of  Minneapolis 
because  I  feel  this  Is  Illustrative  of  the  kind 
of  work  that  must  be  Increased  aU  over  the 
country. 

For  example,  our  local  health  and  welfare 
councU  responded  with  alacrity  to  a  request 
of  mine  and  appointed  a  covmtywlde  eco- 
nomic opportunity  conmuttee.  This  com- 
mittee is  functioning  smoothly  and  compe- 
tently, providing  us  with  a  proper  joining  of 
governmental  and  voluntary  resources  In  the 
fight  against  poverty.  Its  existence  rules 
out  the  possibility  of  rivalry  or  competition 
among  public  or  private  agencies  that  have 
an  interest  in  the  antipoverty  program.  The 
success  of  the  program  in  my  city  wUl  de- 
pend upon  our  ability  to  mobilize  our  local 
resources,  not  only  for  commtinlty  action 
projects  under  title  n  of  the  EJconomlc  Op- 
portunity Act,  bu*  for  all  phases  ot  the  com- 
prehensive fight  against  poverty.     ^ 

Our  success  wUl  be  measured  not  in  terms 
of  what  we  get  in  the  way  of  Federal  largesse 
but  rather  In  terms  of  the  community's  ca- 
pacity to  mobilize  its  resources  on  a  broad 
basis.  Involving  all  the  people  in  our  com- 
munity. If  we  are  not  able  to  do  this  the 
best  plans  and  intentions  at  the  Washington 
level  will  not  be  successful  in  the  antipov- 
erty effort. 

A  second  major  relationship  between  the 
city  and  oiu-  council  Is  In  the  field  of  youth 
development.  Immediately  after  i>assage  of 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offen- 
ses Control  Act  In  1961  I  asked  the  health 
and  welfare  council  to  undertake  sponsor- 
ship of  a  youth  project  and  to  apply  for 
Federal  support  under  the  new  act.  It  re- 
sponded and  as  a  result,  Minneapolis  has 
one  of  the  major  youth  development  proj- 
ects in  the  country — a  project  that  Involves 
high-level  citizen  and  governmental  leader- 
ship. It  has.  in  my  view,  the  proper  blend- 
ing of  the  two — voluntary  action  with  gov- 
ernmental action. 

This  project  has  already  given  us  a  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  the  problem  oS  delin- 
quency, as  it  exists  in  Minneapolis  and  the 
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.  surrounding  area,  and  we  know  now.  In  a 
way  that  we  never  knew  besfore,  what  our 
agencies,  both  public  and  voluntary,  can  do 
to  make  programs  In  this  area  more  mean- 
ingful and  effective. 

A  third  major  relationship  between  the 
council  and  the  city  government  has  been 
in  our  vast  community  renewal  program. 
Some  of  you  may  know  that  Minneapolis  en- 
Joys  one  of  the  largest  renewal  programs  in 
the  Nation.  We  have  continuously  had  the 
support  of  a  contractual  relationship  with 
the  council,  providing  us  indispensable  as- 
sistance in  controlling  enxd  eliminating 
environmental  blight. 

A  fourth  relationship  Involves  a  sjiecialized 
aspect   of   our  renewal   work.     It  Is  one  in 
which  I  take  special  pride   because  I  have 
seen,  day  after  day,  the  effects  of  this  excel- 
lent program.    This  is  a  working  relationship 
between  our  housing  authority  and  the  coun- 
cil In  the  field  of  housing  for  the  elderly. 
We  are  enormously  proud  of  what  Minneap- 
olis  h&s   done   in   this  area.     We  have  over 
1.500    units   of   low-rent  public   housing  for 
the  elderly,  and  I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
this  activity  has  been  so  successful  that  it  is 
today  wholly  removed  from  controversy  and 
Is   widely   applauded    by   everyone.     It    has 
brought  to  our  comnaunity  great  physical  and 
social  Improvements  along  with  better  hous- 
ing for  a  large  number  of  our  older  people. 
Here  again  the  council  has  served  us  well, 
not  only  by  Joining  In  the  planning  but.  In 
helping    to   shape    constructive    community 
attitudes.    At  the  moment,  I  might  add.  the 
council  la  working  with  our  housing  author- 
ity  in  the  planning     of  a  most  attractive, 
highly    functional    senior    citizens    activity 
center  which,  while  it  won't  be  limited  to 
residents  of  the  projects  for  the  elderly,  will 
be,   essentially,   a   center   of   service   for   the 
people  who  live  In  them. 

PinaJly.  Just  within  the  last  few  weeks,  our 
board  of  county  conunissioners  announced 
plans  to  construct  a  new  correctional  facility 
for  delinquent  girls.  This  projects  grow  out 
of  an  intensive  study  which  the  council  made 
Bome  time  ago. 

I  have  described  these  relationships  In 
•ome  detail  becaiise  I  feel  that  what  we  are 
doing  In  Minneapolis  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
relationship  that  is  dispensable  for  any  com- 
munity seeking  to  cope  with  its  social 
problems. 

Government  is  awru-e  that  by  Itself  It  can- 
not meet  these  problems.  It  needs  the  rein- 
forcement and  support,  the  planning  and  di- 
rection, the  mobilization  of  voluntary  efforts, 
that  only  an  agency  like  the  community 
health  and  yelfare  oounoil  can  provide. 

Now,  having  said  all  this,  I  want  to  turn  to 
wliat  I  call  the  caveats  in  community  plan- 
ning. First,  I  believe  councils  should  enlarge 
their  ocope.  The  Ills  we've  mentioned  here 
are  ao  Interrelated,  so  Intertwined,  and  cover 
«uch  broad  areas  erf  welfare,  race  relations. 
and  poverty,  that  the  effective  council  must 
Tlew  Its  field  of  activity  as  covering  the  full 
range  of  the  commimlty's  social  relationships. 
Social  planning  .annot  be  effective  in  Iso- 
lated segments.  It  must  be  oomprehenslve 
and  involve  tally  both  sldee  of  the  partner- 
■hip  axis — the  commvmity  and  the  govern- 
ment. 

A  second  point  is  the  need  to  broaden  the 
base  of  the  council's  participation.  Our 
community  health  and  welfare  councils  tend 
to  become  too  much  oriented  to  the  middle 
class.  As  we  seek  to  enlist  people  of  influ- 
ence and  people  of  leadership,  we  lend  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  a  growing  dis- 
junction between  the  upper  80  percent  in 
our  population  and  that  lower  dispossessed 
deprived  and  denied  20  percent.  It  is  ex- 
tremely Important  that  coimcils  reach  not 
only  Into  the  power  structure  but  also  Into 
the  neighborhoods  for  active  participants 
CtouncUs  must  seek  out  these  people  and 
make  sure  they  participate  in  policy  discus- 
■lons  and  Insure  that,  through  them,  the  en- 


tire community  becomes  aware  of  the  pattern 
of  community  life — what  the  Ills  are,  what 
the  deficiencies  are,  and  what  the  alternative 
programs  to  action  may  be. 

Third,  and  this  may  sound  contradictory, 
the  council  must  Insist  upon  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  top  leaders  in  business,  labor, 
and  the  professions.  Do  not  be  content 
with  second-  and  third-echelon  representa- 
tion. Demand  that  the  community's  leaders 
make  the  conmaunity's  welfare  needs  a  top- 
priority  concern.  As  time  goes  on  and  as  our 
problems  become  more  complex,  as  demands 
upon  the  time  of  commimity  leaders  grow, 
many  of  them  seek  to  withdraw  or  avoid  deep 
involvement  in  the  problems  of  the  commu- 
nity. This  Is  a  great  loss.  It  Is  especially 
difficult  for  the  central  city  as  more  and 
more  of  the  leaders  in  industry  and  the  pro- 
fessions— even  labor  leaders-^.ove  to  the 
suburbs,  and  turn  their  backs  upon  the  cen- 
tral cities,  because  It  is,  of  course,  in  the 
central  city  where  the  s-x'ial  Ills  are  most 
manifest. 
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be  made  totally  and  fully  and  in  a  fashic^ 
that  brings  Into  the  closest  possible  harmony 
the  Government  and  the  voluntary  agencle< 
In  the  end  we  will  begin  to  find  solutlorV 
as  we  achieve  a  relationship  that  is  a  genuir'' 
partnership. 


Here  I  must  deliver  my  mos:  serious  warn- 
ing and  it  is  that  we  cannot  expect  commu- 
nity health  and  welfare  coimcik  to  do  their 
work  unless  they  are  adequately  staffed.  All 
of  the  exhortation,  all  of  the  developmental 
work  will  come  to  naught  if  the  council  does 
not  have  adequate  staff  and  high-quality 
staff. 

There  are  no  miracles  in  .social  planiilng. 
Social  planning  demands  the  gathering  of 
hard  facts  and  informa-ion.  the  blending  of 
diverse  viewpoints,  the  shaping  of  programs 
that  win  work,  the  stnginij  and  evaluating 
of  pilot  projects;  and  then,  by  mean.s  of  skill- 
ful public  relations,  selling  them  to  the  com- 
munity. All  this  is  not  accomplished  by 
wishing,  it  requires  competent  staff  at  every 
turn. 

A  further  need  must  be  emphasized— this 
Is  the  development  of  a  greater  awareness 
of  governmental  programs  on  the  part  of 
those  involved  in  voluntary  activity.  I  am 
often  surprised  to  discover  tlie  decree  of 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  well-educated  and 
presumably  sophisticated  i>eop]o  concerning. 
for  example,  the  categorical  aid  programs.' 
They  are  often  strong  in  Judgmeot  about  the 
evils  of  public  "handouts'  but  they  have  no 
real  understanding  of  the  public  a.ssistance 
programs,  their  objectives  and  the  com- 
plexities In  their  administration. 

Councils  can  and  must  educate  those  in 
positions  of  leadership  with  re.-pect  to  gov- 
ernmental programs.  More  than  80  percent 
of  all  the  money  spent  in  the  health  and 
welfare  field  is  spent  by  Government.  Tour 
success  as  councils  will  be  measured  only  in 
part  by  what  you  do  as  organizations  "and 
more  largely  by  what  you  accomplish  by  way 
of  Influencing  and  affecting  governmental 
action.  You  must  always  be  prepared  to 
assist  In  the  filling  of  positions  on  welfare 
boards  or  on  governmental  advisory  com- 
missions and  In  helping  Government  obtain 
the  help  of  community  leaders. 

Thus  It  is  that  Government  and  the  volun- 
tary agencies  face  their  common  objectives 
side  by  side.  Those  of  us  in  Government  can 
make  an  effective  Impact  only  through 
mobilization  of  the  resources  of  the  com- 
munity— the   human    resources. 


Now  there  are  two  mechani,=ms  for  mobili- 
zing people:  One  is  through  Government,  the 
other  is  through  voluntarism.  We've  got  a 
wide  range  of  governmental  and  voluntary 
agencies  but  there  must  be  an  agency  to  guide 
and  direct  the  others. 

In  my  mind  that  key  agency  ii  the  com- 
munity health  and  welfare  council.  Across 
the  country  many  councils  have  already 
responded  to  this  appeal  and  are  moving 
with  force  and  vigor  to  mobilize  the  best 
brains  of  their  communities  and  the  moat 
effective  individuals  so  that  an  toipact  can 


Medical  Care  for  the  Elderly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROSS  BASS 

OF    TENKESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 

Friday,  April  30,  1965 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  as  yo;; 
know,  our  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  recently  passed,  and 
sent  to  the  Senate,  for  our  considera- 
tion, the  measure  providing  for  a  med- 
ical program  to  care  for  our  elderly  citi- 
zens. This  bill,  in  addition  to  contain- 
ing the  basic  provisions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  also  adopts  the  most  de- 
sirable aspects  of  the  so-called  elder- 
care  proposal.  As  a  recent  editorial  iii 
the  Chattanooga  Times  stated,  this 
measure  "represents  a  landmark  of  pro.u- 
ress  toward  assuring  adequate  medica: 
care  for  those  In  the  age  span  likely  to 
need  it  the  most." 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  reprinted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

A  Goal  Near  Realization 
E.xtension  of  federally  financed  welfare 
benefits  to  cover  the  major  costs  of  hospital 
and  medical  care  for  Americans  over  65,  an 
issue  in  Congress  for  20  years  and  a  prime 
objective  of  Democratic  administration.; 
since    1960.   Is   now   virtually  assured. 

The  House  passed  the  administration- 
backed  bill  on  Thursday,  313  to  115.  The 
Senate  is  almost  certain  to  follow  suit,  when 
the  measure  comes  up,  having  approved  a 
somewhat  less  liberal  program  last  Septem- 
ber. That  bill  died  for  want  of  Hou.'-c 
acceptance. 

As  it  stands  now,  however,  the  House- 
approved  plan  is  far  more  than  the  familiar 
medicare  proposals  of  recent  years,  which 
provided  for  hospital  and  nursing  care  for 
social  security  beneficiaries  over  65  years  of 
age. 

To  be  sure,  this  featiu-e  has  been  retained, 
and  will  be  financed  by  recurring  increases 
in  social  security  levies.  But  the  benefits 
have  been  extended  to  cover  all  persons  over 
65;  the  costs  for  those  not  under  the  present 
social  security  system  will  be  borne  from 
general  tax  revenues. 

Advocates  of  medical  care  have,  in  addition, 
picked  up  on  proposals  first  sponsored  by 
Republicans  and  broadened  the  program  to 
include  a  supplementary  plan  for  medical 
care  Insurance.  Participation  would  be  vol- 
untary; those  who  desired  the  protection 
would  pay  $3  monthly  premiums,  matched 
by  Federal  grants,  to  finance  the  benefits. 
Generally,  these  would  cover  80  percent  of 
medical  costs  over  and  above  an  annual  $50 
deduction. 

Funds  for  both  the  basic  and  the  supple- 
mentary programs  will  be  placed  In  special 
trusts,  lessening  the  strain  of  Indeterminable 
demands  on  the  social  security  system  year 
by  year. 

As  written,  the  blU  also  broadened  the 
medical  aid  to  the  aged  program,  which  Is 
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handled  by  the  States  on  a  matching  Federal 
aid  basis,  and  included  material  increases 
in  current  social  security  benefits  under  other 
programs. 

Added  together,  the  first  year's  cost  Is 
estimated  at  $6  billion,  of  which  only  about 
ine-half  represents  benefits  tmder  the  new 
medical  care  program. 

The  bill  does  not  present  a  perfect  answer 
to  a  very  real  problem.  Difficulties  are  cer- 
tain to  arise,  as  for  Instance,  the  likelihood 
of  more  and  more  persons  seeking  early 
iiospitallzatlon  in  already  overcro«:ded  in- 
.•^litutions.  And  we  would  have  preferred  an 
optional  arrangement  whereby  individuals 
could  have  requested  their  social  security 
liospitallzation  benefits  in  cash  for  the  pur- 
chase of  insurance  as  they  chose. 

The  plan,  however,  does  have  the  right 
framework  of  the  social  security  system  for 
the  basic  provisions,  plus  the  desirable  fea- 
tiu-e  of  volimtary  participation  in  the  ex- 
•  ended  coverage.  As  such,  it  represents  a 
landmark  of  progress  toward  assuring  ade- 
quate medical  care  for  those  in  the  age  span 
likely  to  need  it  the  most. 


Anniversary  of  Armenian  Massacre 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  the  people  of  Armenia  suffered 
perhaps  the  first  attempt  at  genocide  in 
modem  times.  The  Government  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  instituted  a  plan  which 
led  to  the  massacre  of  1  million  people 
and  uprooted  from  their  homes  another 
1  million.  This  terrible  crime  against 
humanity  has  gone  virtually  unnoticed 
through  the  years;  in  fact,  Hitler,  in 
1939.  contemptuously  asked: 

Who  still  talks  nowadays  of  the  extermin- 
ation of  the  Armenians? 

To  reemphasize  that  sad  history  Ar- 
menians in  the  United  States  have  estab- 
lished a  commemorative  committee  on 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Turkish  mas- 
sacre of  the  Armenians.  I  congratulate 
them  on  this  effort,  for  the  terrible  epi- 
sode they  commemorate  should  be  ever 
present  in  our  minds  as  further  evidence 
of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  We  must 
ever  be  aware  that  such  terrible  things 
can  happen. 

In  recent  days  we  have  learned  of 
wholesale  murders  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. In  another  part  of  the  world  we 
rightly  fear  that  our  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  would  lead  to  the  mass  murder 
and  persecution  of  those  who  have  gal- 
lantly fought  to  defend  their  land. 

Even  this  terrible  trial  was  not  the 
end  of  troubles  for  the  people  of  Ar- 
menia, for  after  becoming  a  free  country 
in  1918,  Communists  invaded  the  army 
and  labor  unions  and  attempted  an  up- 
rising, which  was  suppressed.  There- 
after Russia  made  a  secret  deal  with 
Turkey  whereby  Turkey  would  attack 
Armenia  from  the  south  and  Russia 
would  begin  harrassing  action  on  the 
north.  In  1920  Russia  offered  Armenia 
a  treaty,  which  amounted  to  an  ulti- 
matum.   Despite  a  guarantee  of  sover- 


eignty, Russia  took  over  on  December  2, 
1920.  The  Russian  treatment  of  the 
Armenians  was  so  cruel  that  on  Febru- 
ary 19,  1921,  an  outraged  people  threw 
out  the  Communist  government  and  es- 
tablished their  independence. 

Upon  reorganization  of  the  independ- 
ent Republic,  Prime  Minister  Simon 
Veratzain  appealed  to  the  free  world  to 
help  keep  Armenia  free.  No  aid  came, 
however.  In  August  1921,  great  concen- 
trations of  Soviet  military  forces  broke 
down  Armenia's  military  resistance. 

So  the  troubles  of  the  Armenian  people 
have  been  many,  but  at  least  in  the  com- 
memoration of  their  great  tragedy  in 
1915,  we  can  perhaps  renew  our  belief 
in  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man  and 
rededicate  ourselves  to  prevent  further 
occurrences  of  genocide  wherever  and 
whenever  they  may  occur. 


Law  Day 


diligent  effort  and  a  positive  and  imaginative 
approach  to  solutions.  Toleration  of  viola- 
tions which  can  only  spread  ripw  the  societal 
fabric  and  destroys  that  discipline  which 
constitutes  democratic  education. 

"We.  therefore,  selectmen  of  Lincoln,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Saturday.  May  1,  1965,  as 
Law  Day  U.S.A.  In  the  town  of  Lincoln  and 
call  tipon  the  citizens  of  the  town  to  rec- 
ognize this  special  day. 

"Dated  at  the  town  of  Lincoln  this  5th 
day    of    April    1965. 

"R.   L.   Haden' 
"Harold  E.  Lawson 
"Elliott  V.  Grabill." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  30,  1965 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
tomorrow,  Law  Day  will  be  celebrated 
throughout  our  country.  In  connection 
with  this  national  observance,  the  select- 
men of  Lincoln,  Mass.,  one  of  our  fine, 
old  New  England  towns,  have  prepared 
and  issued  a  proclamation  reafl&rming  our 
faith  In  our  system  of  laws  and  independ- 
ent couits.  Their  proclamation  is  brief, 
to  the  point,  and  timely  in  its  emphasis 
on  the  important  stake  each  of  us  has 
in  working  to  insure  that  justice  does 
prevail.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  proclamation,  which  was  published 
in  the  Fence  Viewer,  the  weekly  news- 
paper published  for  the  towns  of  Lincoln 
and  Sudbury,  Mass. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"Law  Day"  Proclaimed 

Lincoln. — Although  proclamations  of  spe- 
cial days  are  numerous  at  the  State  and  na- 
tional level,  the  Lincoln  Board  of  Select- 
men have  traditionally  proclaimed  only  a 
few  of  these  for  recognition  by  the  town. 
One  of  these  is  Law  Day,  May  1.  The  select- 
men's proclamation,  signed  by  Chairman  El- 
liott V.  Grabill.  Russell  L.  Haden.  and  Harold 
E.  Lawson.  follows: 

"PROCLAMATION 

"It  is  always  fitting  that  every  citizen  give 
thought  to  reaffirming  faith  in  our  systems 
of  law  and  independent  courts.  Our  demo- 
cratic system  of  life  and  government  is 
based  on  delegation  of  decisionmaking  and 
acting.  The  laws  of  the  land,  constantly 
changing,  are  our  accepted  and  agreeable 
definitions  of  how  we  comport  ourselves. 

"It  Is  not  easy  to  change  laws  or  to  con- 
tribute to  an  equal  and  rational  enforcement 
which  treats  all  citizens  equally.  It  Is  hard, 
dedicated  work  to  bring  about  Justice  within 
the  framework  of  our  laws. 

"Our  democracy  is  firmly  based  on  citizen 
acceptance  of  this  harder  way  which  requires 


Credit  Unions  a  Deterrent  to  Loan 
Sharks — New  York  Times  Article  by 
Sal  Nuccio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27, 1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  credit  union  move- 
ment in  this  country,  a  worklngman  who 
found  himself  short  of  funds  to  meet  a 
financial  obligation  or  to  overcome  a  per- 
sonal crisis,  such  as  pressing  medical  bills, 
often  turned  to  loan  sharks  in  order  to 
obtain  the  necessary  money.  These  loan 
sharks  often  charged  interest  rates  of 
50  to  100  percent  or,  in  some  cases,  even 
higher.  When  the  borrower  received  his 
pay  check,  a  representative  of  the  loan 
shark  operation  was  right  at  hand  to 
make  certain  that  the  borrower  made 
prompt  payment,  and  it  was  not  un- 
common for  borrowers  who  were  late 
with  payments  or  missed  payments  to  re- 
ceive threats  from  the  loan  sharks  and. 
in  numerous  cases,  physical  violence  was 
inflicted  by  the  loan  shark  operators. 

However,  credit  unions  have  helped 
greatly  to  bring  about  the  end  of  loan 
shark  operations.  No  longer  is  a  work- 
lngman required  to  deal  with  these 
moneygrabbers  but.  instead,  can  work 
out  his  financial  difiBculties  with  a  rep-- 
utable.  locally  owned  and  operated  credit 
union. 

Recently,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished an  excellent  article  on  the  value 
of  credit  unions  to  the  working  com- 
munity. In  order  that  every  Member 
may  become  fully  acquainted  with  the 
operations  of  credit  unions.  I  am  includ- 
ing a  copy  of  the  New  York  Times  article: 

Personal  Finance:  Value  of  CREorr  Unions 
(By  Sal  Nuccio) 

Tlie  young  man  was  desperately  concerned 
with  the  economic  future  of  his  wife  and 
three  children. 

Misfortune  and  lack  of  credit  knowledge 
had  plunged  him  deep  into  debt.  And  the 
$186.88  in  monthly  payments  on  loans  total- 
ing $4,200  was  considerably  more  than  his 
$135  weekly  salary  could  sustain.  Palling 
behind  in  payments,  he  was  about  to  take 
"just  a  small  stop-gap  loan,"  when  his  wife 
persuaded  him  to  bring  his  problem  to  "the 
credit  imion  at  your  office."        • 

There,  through  family  financial  counsel- 
ing, the  couple  saw  a  way  out  of  their  crisis. 
Not  an  easy  one.  by  any  means,  but  one  with 
which  they  could  live.    Found  qualified,  the 
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husband  was  granted  a  single  long-term,  rel- 
atively low-cost  credit  \inlon  loan  sufficient 
to  eliminate  all  other  debts.  The  credit 
union  dealt  with  his  creditors,  minimizing 
the  penalties  of  loan  prepayment. 

Repayment  of  the  one  large  loan  came  to 
about  $104  a  month,  deducted  from  his  pay- 
check at  the  rate  of  $24  a  week.  It  included 
nominal  savings  as  well  as  Interest  and  loan 
amortization.  The  ray  of  hope  was  that, 
after  5  years,  the  family  wouM  not  only  be 
out  of  debt,  but  also  would  have  about  $900 
.  in  savings. 

But  a  credit  union  is  not  Just  a  rehabili- 
tation center  for  the  financially  disabled.  It 
Is  of  special  benefit — In  terms  of  dividends 
and  often  of  supplemental  life  insurance — 
to  the  provident,  whose  savings  make  up  the 
fund  from  which  other  credit  xmion  members 
may  borrow. 

In  essence,  a  credit  union — a  State  or  fed- 
erally chartered  nonprofit  corporation — is  a 
group  of  {jeople  who  agree  to  save  their  money 
together  and  to  make  loans  to  each  other 
at  low  interest.  It  Is  organized  by  members 
of  a  particular  group,  such  as  employees  of 
a  company,  members  of  a  fraternal  order, 
church,  or  labor  union,  or  residents  of  a 
closely  knit  community.  The  members  elect 
officers  and  committeemen  and  set  policies 
at  annual  meetings. 

More  than  15  million  people  belong  to  the 
Nation's  nearly  22,000  credit  unions,  which 
have  a  total  of  $9  billion  in  assets.  The  ef- 
fectiveness to  an  Individual  of  a  credit  union 
lies  In  the  creative  blending  of  the  basic  fea- 
tures, which  axe: 

Savings  plans:  Regular  savings,  often  by 
payroll  deduction,  are  encouraged.  In  most 
credit  tinlons,  the  allowable  maximum  sav- 
ings (called  "shares")  in  an  accoimt  is  $5,000, 
and  the  average  return,  or  "dividend,"  Is  4 
percent  a  year,  compounded  semiannually. 
Life  Insurance:  Most  credit  unions  pro^'lde 
life  Insurance  without  extra  charge.  Each 
savings  dollar,  iisually  to  a  maxlmtun  of  $2,- 
000,  Is  matched  with  a  dollar  of  insurance 
on  the  life  of  the  individual  account  owner  or 
the  flrst-nam.ed  owner  of  a  Joint  account, 
provided  that  he  or  she  is  between  the  ages 
of  6  months  and  55  years. 

Under  6  months,  or  between  55  and  60 
years  it  Is  75  percent,  and  between  60  and 
65  It  Is  SO  percent.  The  protection  does  not 
depreciate.  In  that  a  depositor  retains  100 
percent  coverage  on  money  deposited  before 
age  55,  or  75  percent  on  money  deposited 
between  ages  55  and  60,  and  so  on. 

Loans:  Personal  loans  are  made  "for  provi- 
dent or  productive  purposes."  While  the 
maximum  allowable  Interest  charge  is  1  per- 
cent a  month  on  the  unpaid  balance,  many 
credit  luiions  charge  three-fourths  of  1  per- 
cent. Some  charge  less,  but  they  generally 
do  not  provide  loan  protection  Insurance, 
which  automatically  pays  the  debt — up  to 
$10,000 — If  the  borrower  dies  or  becomes  per- 
manently disabled. 

A  monthly  interest  rate  of  1  percent  on 
the  unpaid  balance  comes  to  an  annual 
"true" — or  actiial — Interest  rate  of  12  per- 
cent, and  is  equivalent  to  a  6-percent  ad- 
vance-discount loan  for  1  year  from  a  bank. 
The  three-fourths  of  1  percent  monthly  rate 
equals  an  annual  true  interest  rate  of  9  per- 
cent, and  compares  with  a  4.5  percent  dis- 
count loan. 

The  borrower  generally  will  find  the  credit 
union's  rates  competitive,  especially  In  that 
they  usually  represent  the  total  cost  of  the 
loan  and  Insurance  provision. 

In  one  Instance,  a  high-salaried  executive 
decided  he  wanted  the  life  Insurance  protec- 
tion afforded  by  a  credit  union  account,  but 
did  not  care  to  divert  $2,000  to  It  In  one  lump 
sum.  He  borrowed  the  $2,000  from  the 
credit  union,  Immediately  deposited  it  in  an 
account  and  agreed  to  repay  the  loan  in  100 
weekly  payroll  deductions. 

The  result  was  $2,000  of  life  insurance  from 


the  account  and  $2,000  of  life  and  disability 
Insurance  on  the  loan,  which  reduced  as  the 
loan  was  repaid.  Over  2  years,  the  $175 
Interest  cost  of  the  loan  was  nearly  offset  by 
the  $162.83  In  dividends  on  tlie  savings,  at 
4  percent  a  year,  compounded  semiannually. 

Buying  privately,  a  man  of  30  would  pay 
about  $11.40  a  year  to  age  65  for  each  $1,000 
of  term  life  Insurance  (generally  has  no  cash 
surrender  value) .  Buj-ing  at  40,  the  cost  Is 
about  $14.60,  and  at  age  50  It  Is  $20. 

Another  case  Involved  a  55-year-old  father 
of  a  girl  about  to  enter  college.  Concerned 
that  his  prematiu-e  death  might  end  her  edu- 
cation, he  borrowed  $5,000  from  his  credit 
xmion  and  deposited  it  in  an  accoimt.  He 
periodically  drew  on  the  account  as  tuition 
bills  came  due,  and,  as  in  the  preceding  illus- 
tration, the  cost  of  the  loan  was  offset  in  part 
by  savings  dividends.  Including  the  maxl- 
mtun of  $2,000  of  life  insurance  on  the  ac- 
count, the  father  had  a  total  of  $7,000  of  In- 
surance, which  reduced  steadily  as  the  loan 
was  repaid — and  as  his  dr.ughter  progressed 
through  college. 

The  young  man  had  started  into  debt 
safely  and  innocently  enough  with  a  $2,500 
home-improvement  loan  from  the  credit 
union.  Uninsured  damage  to  his  auto 
brought  him  to  a  commercial  bank  fer  a 
$600  loan,  and  medical  expenses  in  excess  of 
his  health  insurance  coverage  brought  him 
to  one  and  then  another  consumer  finance 
company  for  an  $800  loan  at  each.  Further, 
there  was  Imprudent  use  of  a  revolvins; 
charge  account,  on  which  a  fixed  amount  is 
paid  monthly  until  the  outstanding  debt 
is  paid.  The  interest  rate  of  1.5  percent 
monthly  on  the  unpaid  balance  put  the  ac- 
tual annual  interest  at  18  percect. 

When  he  went  to  the  credit  union,  the 
impald  balance  and  monthly  payment  on 
each  loan  was  as  follows : 

Credit  union $2,000     $56.34 

Commercial  bank 600       30.00 

Finance  company 800       40.27 

Second  finance  company 700       40.27 

Charge  account 100       20.00 


Total 4,200      186.88 

In  the  actual  case,  the  man  was  able  to 
secure  a  credit  union  loan  of  $4,200,  with 
the  credit  committee's  approval,  consolidat- 
ing all  debts.  He  provided  three  substantial 
comakers  willing  to  assume  the  debt.  If  he 
defaulted.  However,  it  also  could  be  secured 
with  a  wife's  income  or  other  assets,  such  as 
the  cash  value  in  a  life  insurance  policy. 

In  general,  effort  is  made  to  provide  tlie 
largest  possible  loan  that  a  man  could  se- 
cure, and  then  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the 
most  biu-densome  of  loan  payments.  This 
means  that  a  debtor  may  not  be  aljle  to  ob- 
tain a  large  enough  credit  union  loan  to  pay 
off  all  other  obligations. 


The  Bank  Merger  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  RE3VIARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OP    VIRGINU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  30,  1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tx)  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Bank  Merger  Chaos. " 
published  in  the  Lorain,  Ohio,  Journal 
of  April  23,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Bank  Merger  Chaos 

A  bill  (S.  1698)  has  been  introduced  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  by  Senator  A.  WtLus  Robehtso:, 
of  Virginia,  to  do  what  the  Bank  Merger  Ac 
enacted  by  Congres  in  1960  was  intended  t  j 
do. 

The  original  measure  was  designed  to  put 
the  decision  on  bank  mergers  in  the  hand 
of    Federal     banking    supervisory     agencie 
which  have  the  specialized  knowledge  neces  - 
sary  to  regulate  the  banking  system  intelli- 
gently. 

No  lesser  a  person  than  President  Johnsoi  . 
then  a  Senator,  thought  that  the  1960  legit; - 
lation  solved  the  important  and  delicate  prob- 
lem of  handling  mergers  by  having  them  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  on  solid  financial  and  eco- 
nomic grounds.  On  the  day  the  Bank  Mer- 
ger Act  was  passed  he  stated : 

"The  bill  establishes  uniform  and  clec.r 
stondards.  including  both  banking  and  com- 
petitive factors,  for  the  consideration  o: 
proposed  bank  mergers." 

Almost  as  quickly  as  the  act  was  adoptee; 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upset  it  by  repudi- 
ating approved  mergers  at  the  behest  of  th. 
Justice  Department,  thus  in  effect  givin,- 
merger-approval  power  to  this  department 
The  congressional  plan  was  thwarted  by  Ju- 
dical legislation. 

In  a  recent  decision  the  Court  ordered  dis- 
solution of  an  approved  merger  in  the  Manu- 
f:>cturers  Hanover  case,  forcing  an  end  to 
union  made  3 '4  years  ago  in  good  faith  ant. 
in  accordance  with  the  act  of  1960. 

Senator  Willis,  who  is  chairman  of  th 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  ar.> 
by  virtue  of  this  post  well  aware  of  the  lac:-, 
of  a  coherent  merger  policy,  has  proposet. 
to  make  the  issue  clear.  His  bill  provide.^ 
"The  authority  to  approve  mergers,  consoli- 
dations, and  acquisitions  of  stcx;k  or  assei 
and  assumptions  of  liabilities,  herein  con- 
ferred on  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currencv 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Rt- 
serve  System,  and  the  corporation  shall  t: 
exclusive  and  plenary,  and  any  banks  par- 
ticipating in  a  transaction  approved  or  au- 
thorized under  the  provisions  of  this  sectioi. 
shall  be  and  they  are  relieved  from  the  onera- 
tion  of  the  antitrust  laws." 

Banking  is  too  sensitive  a  segment  of  th< 
national  economy  to  be  buffeted  by  Justic- 
Department  legal  attacks  and  court  reversal 
after  the  paj-ties  to  a  proposed  merger  hav: 
acted  in  good  faith  and  with  approval  of  th 
Federal  agencies  authorized  to  decide  th. 
question. 

The  agencies  have  the  knowledge  and  thf 
facilities  to  reach  a  proper  decision,  and  onct 
made  it  should  stand.  Congress  can  stii: 
bring  order  out  of  the  legalistic  chaos  whicl 
now  surrounds  bank  mergers.  Adoption  o; 
the  Robertson  bill  should  do  the  trick. 


Barratt  O'Hara's  Birthday 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   n.LINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  this  morning  to  join  my  other 
distinguished  colleagues  to  pay  tribute  to 
Barratt  O'Hara  on  his  bu'thday.  I  have 
known  my  distinguished  colleague  for  a 
period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  has 
always  been  a  fighter  in  the  public  inter- 
est. In  Illinois,  we  refer  to  him  as  the 
boy  wonder  of  Illinois  politics. 

He  has  served  his  country  in  war  and 
peace.    He  is  the  only  Member  of  Con- 
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-rcss  that  is  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish 
American  War.  At  the  early  age  of  30, 
he  served  our  State  as  Lieutenant  Gov- 
iior  of  Illinois,  the  youngest  in  the  history 
of  our  State.  He  led  the  fight  for  the 
passage  of  the  State's  first  minimum 
wage  law.  He  reentered  military  service 
during  World  War  I  and  at  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities,  he  resumed  his  law 
practice.  In  1948  he  was  elected  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  served 
in  the  81st  Congress,  the  83d,  the  84th, 
the  85th,  the  86th,  the  87th,  the  88th, 
and  89th  Congiesses  with  honor  and  dis- 
tinction recognizing  the  needs  and  wants 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
i^eople. 

To  my  83-year-old  young  friend,  I  say 
to  you  that  America  is  stronger  because 
of  you. 


Tribute  to  Dr.  Gordon  Seagraves 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROSS  BASS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  30,  1965 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  so  much  adversity  in 
southeastern  Asia  and  so  much  world- 
wide attention  to,  and  concern  over,  the 
acts  of  violence  in  that  area  of  our  world, 
the  simple  acts  of  humanity  and  brother- 
hood of  one  man,  who  dedicated  his  life 
to  his  fellow  men  of  the  same  area,  may 
escape  notice.  Yet,  just  recently  one 
such  person  died  while  still  attempting 
to  minister  medicine,  kindness,  and  the 
Christian  ethic  to  the  people  of  Burma. 
As  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Greenville 
Sun,  of  Greenville,  Term.,  stated: 

Dr.  Seagraves  took  the  Idea  of  the  Peace 
Corps  to  Burma  long  before  it  was  ever  dis- 
cussed In  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  this  editorial  tribute  to  Dr. 
Gordon  Seagraves  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gordon   Seageaves,   a   Remarkable  Man 

Dr.  Gordon  Seagraves,  a  practicing  Chris- 
tian doctor,  has  literally  ^ven  his  life  for 
his  fellow  man  in  far  off  Burma.  He  died 
this  week. 

Born  of  missionary  parents  In  that  coun- 
try, he  spent  the  last  40  years  ministering  to 
the  ills  of  the  people  of  that  coiuitry  and 
manning  a  Christian  outpost  in  an  area 
wliere  Christianity  is  almost  unknown. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Dr.  Seagraves  was  at  a 
small  field  hospital  deep  in  the  jungles  of 
Burma  during  the  Ledo  Road  campaign  in 
tlie  spring  of  1944.  A  vigorous,  outspoken 
man  who  wore  a  major's  insignia  on  his 
shoulders,  he  was  ministering  to  Chinese 
crisualties  in  a  field  hospital. 

He  probably  never  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a  great  surgeon  in  the  eyes  of  modern 
experts.  But  he  was  the  only  surgeon  in  that 
area  and  except  for  him  hundreds  and  maybe 
tliousands  would  have  died  before  medical 
attention  could  be  given. 

A  few  months  later  when  northern  Burma 
was  liberated  and  Dr.  Seagraves  returned  to 
N.amhkam  where  his  hospital  and  headquar- 
ters had  been  occupied  by  the  Japanese  for 


2  years,  I  visited  him  for  a  day  and  watched 
iiverally  hundreds  of  people  being  treated  in 
his  clinics. 

It  was  the  most  unusual  hoepltal  I  have 
ever  seen.  Kachln  headhunters  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Tibet  border  would  come 
and  bring  an  entire  family  with  all  their 
possessions  while  a  senior  member  of  the 
family  was  being  treated.  There  must  have 
been  several  thousand  people  In  the  area  who 
belonged  to  the  families  of  those  actually  un- 
der treatment.  The  men  would  sit  around 
little  bashas  and  smoke  while  the  women  did 
most  of  the  work  of  feeding  and  caring  for 
the  family. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  there  was  always  a 
Softball  game  and  Dr.  Seagr'ives  would  take 
part  in  it  along  with  nurset,  patients,  Eind 
other  personnel.  Sometimes  .^.  visitor  would 
be  asked  to  pitch. 

Church  services  were  held  regularly  and 
many  of  the  northern  Burmese  became  prac- 
ticing Christians  due  to  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Seagraves  and  his  family. 

Dr.  Seagraves  took  the  idea  of  the  Peace 
Corps  to  Burma  long  before  it  was  ever  dis- 
cussed in  this  country.  His  work  stu^ived 
in  spite  of  Govenunent  opposition,  harass- 
ment from  natives  and  others  who  may  have 
been  Jealous  of  him  and  his  work,  and  a  lack 
of  funds  which  was  always  a  serious  problem. 

He  gave  his  life  and  all  his  labor  to  the 
people  of  that  area.  The  Burma  Govern- 
ment may  never  recognize  his  service,  but  we 
hope  that  his  fellow  Christians  in  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  give  assistance  to  the 
work  which  he  started  so  long  ago. 


Hon.  Lawrence  Wood  "Chip"  Robert,  Jr., 
Receives  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross 
and  Diploma,  in  Recognition  of  Dis- 
tinguished Public,  PriTate,  and  Philan- 
thropic Service,  for  and  in  His  Efforts 
Toward  the  Establishment  of  Inter- 
national Peace 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  AprU  30,  1965 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  14,  1965,  in  New  York  City,  the  Eloy 
Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and  diploma  of  the 
Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  was  awarded  to 
my  warm  personal  friend,  Lawrence 
Wood  "Chip"  Robert,  Jr.,  of  Atlanta. 

This  Is  the  highest  honor  of  the  foun- 
dation, and  it  is  well-deserved  recogni- 
tion of  "Chip"  Robert's  outstanding  hu- 
manitaiian  service. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  make  note 
of  this  special  occasion,  since  it  again 
gives  me  the  oppK)rtunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  one  of  Georgia's  outstanding  and  ded- 
icated Americans,  my  good  and  dear 
friend,  "Chip"  Robert,  Jr.  "Chip"  is  an 
outstanding  engineer  and  architect,  and 
is  known  all  over  the  world.  He  rendered 
outstanding  service  for  all  our  Presi- 
dents, and  we  in  the  State  of  Georgia  are 
veiy  proud  of  him  and  his  charming 
wife,  "Evie"  Walker  Robert.  Unfortu- 
nately, my  duties  in  Washington,  D.C., 
prevented  me  from  participating  in  this 
award  ceremony. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  high- 
lights of  the  procedure  of  the  award 
ceremony  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proce- 
dure was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  invocation  was  delivered  by  Henry  E. 
Alexander,  American  deputy  provost  of  the 
foundation,  who  afterward  introduced  Dr. 
Herman  A.  Bayem,  American  provoet,  In  the 
following  language: 

"It  now  gives  me  a  great  pleasure  at  this 
time  to  introduce  Dr.  Herman  A.  Bayern, 
American  provost.  His  worldwide  humani- 
tarianism  has  brought  him  honors  from 
many  nations  and  honorary  doctorates  from 
many  colleges.  He  is  associated  jylth  many 
fraternal  organizations,  and  he  is  a  represen- 
tative of  MONY.  Dr.  Bayem  will  make  the 
presentation  address,  honoring  Mr.  Robert. 
Jr.: 

"When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  died  just  30 
years  ago,  I  was  reminded  of  my  personal 
efforts  to  help  him  make  sufficient  recovery, 
so  that  he  cotild  run  for  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  Tcn-k,  for  two  terms,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  four  terms.  I 
took  an  outstanding  bracemaker  to  hU  then 
summer  cottage  In  Marlon.  Mass.,  June  1026, 
who  made  him  braces  of  leather  and  steel, 
for  both  his  back  and  both  limbs. 

"Major  Bowles,  Mr.  Waldo  Mayo  and 
"Chip"  Robert ,  Jr.,  and  I  helped  provide 
funds  for  the  Warm  Springs  Foundation, 
directly  and  indirectly,  when  over  6,000  din- 
ners, balls  and  other  functions  started  the 
campaign  to  raise  sufficient  money  to  per- 
mit polio  research.  Mr.  Robert,  Jr.,  paid  a 
great  part  in  this  worthy  cause,  for  which 
we  are  all  grateful. 

"We  are  gathered  here  today  to  honor  a 
great  humanitarian,  public  spirited  citizen 
of  the  world,  educator,  architect  and  engi- 
neer, a  dedicated  leader  who  helped  elect 
and  reelect  former  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  as  a  top-ranking  member  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  and  who 
served  in  the  Treasury  Department  during 
his  administration. 

"You,  Mr.  Robert,  Jr.,  were  awarded  the 
Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross  by  the  unalmous 
vote  of  the  board  of  dignitaries  of  this  foim- 
dation.  In  recognition  of  your  outstanding 
service  to  mankind,  charity,  education,  ethi- 
cal conduct  in  the  business  world,  compara- 
tive religions,  architecture  and  engineering, 
and  In  fiirther  recognition  of  yoiu-  untiring 
efforts  toward  the  establishment  of  Interna- 
tional i>eace,  and  finally  because  your  merits 
and  accomplishments  comes  within  the 
framework  of  alms  and  ptirposes  of  this 
foundation. 

"The  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Founda- 
tion, named  after  the  soldler-patrlot-states- 
man-martyr,  the  former  President  of  Ecua- 
dor, at  the  turn  of  the  century,  is  for  the 
peri>etuation  of  principles  of  Justice,  truth 
and  friendship  among  peoples  and  nations, 
and  seeks  to  promote  moral  values  with  per- 
sonal Integrity,  for  which  Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro 
devoted  his  life. 

"The  philosophy  of  I»resident  Alfaro  (1842- 
1912),  known  as  the  Abraham  Lincoln  of 
South  America,  was  based  principally  on 
service  to  his  fellow  hiunan  beings  and  to 
the  cause  of  international  peace.  The  pub- 
lic and  private  activities  of  the  Honorable 
Lawrence  Wood  "Chip"  Robert,  Jr..  comes 
within  the  framework  of  this  kind  of  service 
to  mankind.  In  recognition  of  this  fact, 
the  ruling  body  of  the  foundation  grants 
you  Its  highest  honor — the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand 
Cross  and  diploma. 

'You  know,  my  dear  'Chip'  Robert,  Jr., 
that  you  join  a  goodly  and  select  company  of 
fellow  Americans,  who  have  been  similarly 
honored  in  the  past.  They  Include  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Vice  President  Hubekt 
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H.  Humphrey,  Senators  Mansfield,  Russell, 
DiRKSEN,  the  late  former  Presidents.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  Herbert 
Hoover,  former  Presidenta  Harry  S.  Truman, 
and  Gen.  Dwlght  O.  Eisenliower,  the  late 
General  of  the  Armies,  Douglas  MacArthur, 
Gen.  Eugene  McAuliffe,  U.S.  Army,  retired. 
Gen.  Willis  D.  Crittenherger,  MaJ.  Gen.  Rob- 
ert E.  Condon,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Governors  Rockefeller  and  Harri- 
man,  Hon.  Robert  Moses,  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor Malcolm  Wilson,  along  with  James  A. 
Farley,  who  typify  the  caliber  of  men  who 
hold  this  honor." 

Mr.  Alexander  then  made  the  Investiture, 
reading  the  diploma,  translated  from  Span- 
ish, as  follows: 

"the  award 

"Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation — 
'Thus  One  Goes  to  the  Stars' — recognizing 
the  special  value  of  the  service  rendered  by 
the  Honorable  Lawrence  Wood  Robert,  Jr., 
In  sup(>ort  of  the  objectives  of  this  institu- 
tion, he  has  been  awarded  the  Cross  of  the 
Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation.  In 
witness  whereof,  this  diploma,  with  the  seal 
of  the  foimdatlon,  is  pn-esented  in  the  city  of 
Panama,  Republic  of  Panama,  on  the  14th 
day  of  April,  1964."  (Signed  by  the  officers 
of  this  foundation,  the  three  sons  of  the 
late  Ambassador  Colon  Eloy  Alfaro,  and  the 
grandsons  of  Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro,  President 
of  Ecuador  at  the  turn  of  the  century) . 

ACCEPTANCE  SPEECH  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
LAWRENCE  WOOD   "CHm"   ROBERT,  JR. 

"Dr.  Bayern,  Hon.  Henry  E.  Alexander,  and 
friends,  I  am  overwhelmed  and  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  receiving  this  great  honor,  which 
has  Just  been  conferred  on  me  by  two  old 
and  true  friends.  Dr.  Bayern  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander for  their  part  in  this  ceremony.  I  feel 
very  happy  that  I  now  join  such  a  distin- 
guished select  group  of  fellow  Americans, 
many  of  whom  have  been  good  friends  of 
Evie  and  I. 

"To  be  the  recipient  is  indeed  a  high 
honor,  and  I  shall  rega;>d  it  as  an  inspiration 
to  accelerate  my  efforts  in  carrying  out  the 
high  ideals  and  principles  of  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Internaitonal 
Fovmdation  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  continue  my  efforts  to  pro- 
mote world  peace  through  prayer  to  divine 
providence. 

"I  wish  to  again  express  my  personal  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude  for  both  Dr.  Bayern 
and  Mr.  Alexander,  in  conferring  this  Eloy 
Alfaro  Grand  Cross  on  me,  and  I  hope  and 
pray  that  we  may  have  peace  in  our  time." 


Captive  Nations 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  tx)  add  my  voice 
in  support  of  the  bipartisan  effort  to 
establish  a  Special  House  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  some 
welcome  changes  in  the  Captive  Na- 
tions, and  even  in  the  Soviet  Union  it- 
.self  which  indicate  a  d^ree  of  relaxa- 
tion  in  police  state  rule.    There   has 


also  been  some  reduction  in  Soviet  eco- 
nomic denomination  of  the  captive 
nations,  however,  the  captive  nations 
are  still  occupied  or  surrounded  by 
Soviet  armies.  Their  economies  are 
still  largely  dominated  and  controlled 
by  the  Soivet  Union. 

The  Sino-Soviet  dispute  has  tempo- 
rarily given  the  captive  nations  some 
degree  of  bargaining  power,  and  indeed 
the  Soviet  Union  has  made  gestures 
toward  giving  them  some  independ- 
ence. But  how  deep  do  the  changes 
really  go?  This  Committee  would  help 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  in  keeping 
abreast  of  these  changes,  and  would 
also  symbolize  to  the  world  that  the 
American  people  are  still  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  captive  nations  are  in- 
volved in  a  struggle  to  free  themselves 
from  Soviet  imperialism  and  colon- 
ization. 


Edna  H.  Mack  Receives  Distinguished 
Service  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF    WASHINGTOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26. 1965 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
this  year's  spring  convocation  at  Gard- 
ner-Webb College.  When  alumni  awards 
were  presented  for  distinguished  serv- 
ice, among  those  receiving  an  award  was 
Edna  H.  Mack,  of  Toledo,  in  my  own 
Third  District  of  Washington.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  this  award : 

Born  in  nearby  Gaffney.  S.C  .  Edna  Eliza- 
beth Humphries  Mack  caaie  to  Boiling 
Springs  High  School  for  her  secondary  edu- 
cation. In  1929,  she  graduated  with  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Limestone  Col- 
lege. She  has,  in  addition  to  her  under- 
graduate  work,  studied  at  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  at  Western  Washington 
College  for  Teachers,  and  at  the  University 
of  Washington.  Following  graduation  from 
Limestone,  she  began  her  long  teaching 
career,  teaching  the  upper  elementary  grades 
in  Cherokee  and  Spartanbtirg  Counties,  S.C, 
for  14  years.  For  several  years,  she  was  a 
Sunday  school  teacher  as  well  as  pianist  in 
Macedonia  Baptist  Church,  Gaffney,  S.C. 
At  the  present  time,  Mrs.  Mack  is  teacher- 
librarian  of  Toledo  High  School.  Toledo, 
Wash.,  where  for  4  years  she  was  class  spon- 
sor and  where,  since  1958.  she  has  sponsored 
the  Library  Club  and  the  Kational  Honor 
Society.  A  longtime  friend  of  hers  said 
that  Mrs.  Mack's  quiet,  unassuming  way  has 
won  her  many  friends  wherever  she  has 
studied,  taught,  or  lived 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  .f 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  pru;t 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufBclent  to  reimbvirse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shaU  be  macif 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  d 
1939), 


RECORD  OFFICE   AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An   office   for   the   Congressional  Record 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  1.  - 
cated  in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  thr 
Record   at   $1.50   per   month   or   for   sing'. 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).    Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  ths 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printtr 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extract  - 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  persor. 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  therei  f 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


GOVERNMENT   PUBLICATIONS  FOR   SALK 

Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  th- 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Governmeii- 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  hi 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Publ;: 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  di>- 
count  of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantii  y 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  fi  r 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  tf 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  ar.d 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authori.i^ 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  hv 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Go.  - 
ernment  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gc  - 
ernment  publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintenti- 
ent  of  Doctiments  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72;  . 
Supp.  2). 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING    C:- 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  ol    i 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  lav 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printtr 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.     Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  r.  - 
ports  or  documents  in  response  to  inquirii 
from    Congress    shall    submit    therewith    :•.-. 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  tl. 
usual  number.     Nothing  in  this  section  r. 
lating  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  i 
documents    not    exceeding    50    pages     ( U  > 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  wht  ; 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referrc  • 
Immediately    to    the    Committee    on    Hous- 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Represents 
tives  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admii- 
istration  of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  thei  • 
report,  shall   give  the  probable  cost  of   tlv 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  th 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  b 
printed  before  such  committee  has  repent.. 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) 
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""Head  Starf*  Admits  Child  to  Wonderful 
World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

OP   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3. 1965 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
critics  of  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty 
have  delighted  in  pointing  up  problems 
in  the  organization  of  this  massive  new 
Federal  program.  It  is  refreshing  to 
read  of  the  successes  of  the  war,  such  as 
a  recent  article  about  the  new  Operation 
Head  Start  In  the  Commercial  Appeal  of 
Memphis. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
this  article  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
(From    the    Memphis    (Tenn.)     Commercial 

Appeal,  Apr.  25.  1965] 
He.^d    St.\rt    Admits    Chu-d    to    Wonderful 

WOKLD 

(By  Clayton  Braddock) 
The    frail,   sad-eyed   little   boy   was    with- 
drawn and  shy.     His  eyes,  set  wide  and  white 
against  his  dark  skin,  reflected  the  turmoil 
he  felt  inside. 

But  then  he  saw  the  huge  aircraft  lift 
gracefully  from  the  long  runway  and  slowly 
disappear  into  the  sky. 

The  boy's  imagination  and  part  of  his  fears 
soared  with  the  big  Jet.  It  was  the  first  one 
he  had  ever  seen. 

"He  changed.  He  became  a  leader.  He 
just  took  over  the  whole  bvmch,"  said  Mrs. 
Annette  Roberts,  principal  of  Hamilton 
Elementary  School  where  the  boy  now  at- 
tends first-grade  classes. 

TTiat  eye-opening  experience  took  place 
last  summer  when  34  children  from  impov- 
erished homes  in  the  Hamilton  High  School 
area  were  introduced  to  the  world  in  a 
"readiness"'  program  for  preschool  children. 
It  is  this  kind  of  child — to  whom  the  world 
is  a  big  scary  expanse  a  few  blocks  from  the 
gloom  of  poverty — which  the  $50  million 
Federal  program.  Project  Head  Start,  will  try 
to  help. 

A  Memphis-Shelby  County  committee  has 
applied  for  $1,183,191  to  launch  a  program 
for  7.170  preschoo!  children  in  poverty- 
bound  areas  of  the  city  and  county. 

A  few  small  programs  havs  been  set  up 
in  individual  schools  In  the  past  two  sum- 
mers, taut  with  limited  funds  and  personnel 
these  training  classes  could  only  reach  a  few 
children.  Project  Head  Start  hopes  to  reach 
:(n  of  them,  white  and  Negro. 

The  average  Memphis-Shelby  County  resi- 
dent can't  truly  understand  the  need  for 
preparing  these  youngsters  for  that  first  big 
step  into  formal  education — the  first  grade. 
For  nearly  all  6-year-olds,  the  first  grade 
the  first  big  venture  away  from  mother,  is 
.111  awesome  experience.  But  for  some,  these 
irom  poverty-stricken  or  "culturally  de- 
prived" homes,  it  is  a  long  journey  across 
a  drurk  void. 

"Most  of  them  have  never  had  a  box  of 
crayons,"  said  Louis  Porter,  principal  of  Pope 
Hementary  School  where  a  readiness  pro- 
gram was  set  up  last  summer.     Similar  pro- 
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grams  at  individual  schools  were  set  up  at 
Hamilton  and  Hanley  Elementary  Schools 
last  year. 

"Many  live  four  blocks  from  the  Mississippi 
River  and  have  never  seen  it.  They  have 
never  been  to  the  zoo,  although  it  is  within 
walking  distance. 

"They  have  never  had  a  pair  of  scissors  In 
their  hand.  They  have  had  no  playthings 
like  a  ball.  Never  played  an  organized  game 
or  had  any  organized  association  with  other 
children. 

"The  daily  newspaper  is  a  surprise  to  them. 
Not  to  read  It,  but  Just  to  see  somebody 
reading  one.  It's  unusual  to  have  somebody 
react  to  them.  Many  of  them  have  never 
heard  music. 

"They  have  never  been  concentrated  on 
by  adults.  They  have  no  Idea  how  to  take 
a  page  and  ttu-n  it.  They  don't  know  which 
side  Is  up.  It's  a  big  Job  for  them  Just  to 
learn  how  to  sit  in  a  desk." 

Words,  conversation — common  experiences 
in  many  children's  lives — are  missing  quan- 
tities in  the  life  of  an  impoverished  child, 
e&plained  Mrs.  Roberts,  who  guided  the 
readiness  programi  at  her  school. 

"There  is  never  anybody  to  sit  down  and 
carry  on  a  conversation  with  them.  The 
parents  live  very  narrow  lives.  Their  vocabu- 
laries are  meager  and  so  are  the  children's. 
"I  don't  think  people  recognize  what  a 
tragic  thing  this  is  for  a  little  child. 

"It's  the  rockbottom  people  who  are  the 
worst.  We  polled  the  community  around  our 
school  and  really  got  those  people  at  the 
bottom.  And  they  were  hard  to  get.  They 
themselves  don't  know  how  Imjxartant  It  is 
for  the  children. 

"Some  of  those  little  ones  were  so  with- 
drawn. They  did  not  look  like  they  lived  in  a 
world  of  people." 

More  than  90  percent  of  aJl  the  Memphis 
children  who  will  be  eligible  to  attend  the 
project  Head  Start  classes  now  live  In  densely 
populated  poverty  pockets,  one  big  area  along 
the  Memphis  waterfront  from  the  Wolf 
River  south  to  Just  north  of  Kerr  and  Jut- 
ting east  to  Bellevue. 

Two  smaller  pockets  are  along  the  Wolf 
River  in  North  Memphis  bordered  on  the 
south  by  the  Lottisville  &  Nashville  Railroad. 

Most  of  the  families  in  the  areas  earn  less 
than  $3,000  a  year  and  many  earn  as  little  as 
$1,000.  Others  earn  next  to  nothing  and  are 
on  welfare  rolls.  Often  there  are  many  chil- 
dren and  a  woman  is  the  sole  parent. 

The  5-week  preschool  class  at  Hamilton 
took  in  34  children.  After  5  weeks  of  explor- 
ing their  neighborhood,  going  to  the  zoo  and 
the  airport,  playing  games  with  other  chil- 
dren and  toys  and  doing  a  hundred  things 
they  had  never  done  before,  life  was  different 
for  them.  Mrs.  Roberts  said. 

"Out  of  the  34,  only  3  scored  low  enough 
on  the  readiness  examination  to  be  consid- 
ered a  poor  risk  for  passing.  If  they  hadn't 
come  to  the  class  half  of  them  would  have 
been  a  poor  risk  " 

In  Memphis  schools  2  years  ago,  1,433  first 
graders  failed  That  was  only  12  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  first  graders,  but  it  cost 
$401,240  to  send  them  back  through  the 
grade, 

"The  children  with  poor  backgrounds  com.e 
into  class  completely  unequipped.  They  are 
just  babies.  They  aren't  ready  to  read,  or  do 
numbers  or  learn  words  because  of  a  lack  of 
contact  with  people."  said  Mrs.  Roberts. 

By  the  time  they  are  used  to  what  Is  hap- 


pening in  class  the  year  has  gone.    They  are 
Just  getting  used  to  sitting  In  a  class. 

"I  think  preschool  training  is  more  pro- 
found than  Just  learning.  The  children  have 
already  been  In  the  world  long  enough  to 
have  a  concept  of  themselves — and  it's  not 
going  to  be  very  good. 

■'This  (preschool  training)  does  something 
for  a  child's  self -concept.  It  does  sc«nething 
to  his  thinking  and  it's  bound  to  last.  Then 
he  can  move  on  and  be  successful." 

The  Memphis-Shelby  County  application 
for  ftinds  won't  come  up  for  approval  until 
some  time  in  May. 

If  it  is  approved  7,170  children — 6,000  in 
Memphis — will  be  eligible  to  attend  8-week 
classes  In  83  schools  In  the  city  and  county 
this  summer. 

The  children,  in  the  age  group  5V^  to  6, 
will  be  divided  into  classes  of  15  students, 
each  class  with  1  teacher  and  1  teacher 
assistant.  Assistants  may  often  be  neigh- 
borhood mothers  and  not  always  with  a 
college  degree. 

There  will  be  little  formal  learning  and 
the  school  day  of  4  morning  hours  will  be 
spent  mostly  in  making  field  tripe  all  over 
the  city  and  county  and  becoming  lamillar 
with  routine  classroom  procedure  and  mate- 
rials. 

Before  the  children  start  the  summer  ses- 
sion each  will  be  given  complete  health 
and  dental^  examinations  and  certain  treat- 
ment if  necessary.  During  the  school  period 
they  will  be  given  at  least  lunch  and  often 
breakfast  for  those  to  whom  that  meal  Is 
a  rarety.  ' 

No  program,  no  matter  how  large,  can 
make  budding  scholars  with  only  a  breakfast 
and  a  trip  to  the  zoo.  But  several  thousand 
Memphis  and  Shelby  Co\inty  children  will 
get  a  break — a  head  start — In  the  crowded 
race  for  education. 

"If  we  didn't  feel  that  we  had  some 
chance  to  win  over  their  condition  it  would 
be  bad,"  said  Mrs.  Roberts. 

The  preschool  classes  at  both  Pope  and 
Hamilton  kept  the  children  together  with 
the  same  teacher  in  the  first  grade,  to  give 
them  continuity. 

With  the  help  of  Project  Head  Start,  If 
it  Is  approved,  the  same  teachers — and  others 
m  83  schools — will  be  teaching  their  brothers. 
sisters,  and  friends. 


President  Johnson's  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Address  on  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROSS  BASS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  3.  1965 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  the  Chat- 
tanooga Times  recently  published  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's address,  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, concerning  Vietnam.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  address  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
and  I  commend  it  to  all  Senators. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Presidents  Path 
President  Johnson's  masterly  address  in 
Baltimore,  beamed  to  friend  and  foe  alike, 
spelled  out  the  two  elements  essential  to 
the  conduct  of  a  responsible  foreign  policy: 
Power,  with  the  willingness  to  use  it;  and 
principle,  with  its  unyielding  commitments 
and  its  continuing  regard  for  human  values. 
They  can  bring  us  peace,  the  goal  of  all 
rational  men;  they  can  sustain  us  in  any 
war  necessary  to  defend  freedom. 

We  are  in  Vietnam,  he  said,  because  we 
have  given  our  word  to  help  the  South  Viet- 
namese protect  their  right  to  choose  their 
own  path,  "and  I  intend  to  keep  that  prom- 
ise." 

Our  objective  is  fixed — an  independent 
South  Vietnam.  Conditions  for  an  ultimate 
settlement  are  clear — a  nation  "free  from  out- 
side interference,  tied  to  no  alliance,  a  mili- 
tary base  for  no  other  country." 

For  this  purpose,  he  said,  we  remain  ready 
"for  unconditional  discussions,"  the  one 
really  new  point  he  defined  in  his  recapitula- 
tion of  our  southeast  Asia  policy. 

The  enemy's  objective  Is  Just  as  clear. 
North  Vietnam  whose  "trained  men,  sup- 
plies, orders  and  arms"  are  the  "heartbeat  of 
the  war,"  wants  no  less  than  the  "total  con- 
quest" of  its  neighbor.  And  behind  Hanoi 
is  the  "deepening  shadow  of  Communist 
China"  for  whom  the  conflict  Is  part  of  "a 
wider  pattern  of  aggressive  purpose." 

We  will  use  America's  awesome  power  with 
restraint  arid  wisdom,  but  "we  will  use  It," 
to  achieve  a  victory  for  freedom.  We  will  not 
be  defeated,  or  grow  tired,  or  withdraw  "either 
openly  or  under  the  cloak  of  meaningless 
agreement." 

From  this  position  of  strength  and  deter- 
mination, the  President  extended  a  hand  to 
help  and  sotmded  a  note  of  hope  for  a  re- 
gion sorely  In  need  of  both.  Peace  would 
permit  a  vast  cooperative  program  of  develop- 
ment. In  which  North  Vietnam  would  share, 
he  went  on.  and  the  United  States  would  be 
asked  to  invest  a  billion  dollars  In  the  pro- 
gram under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations. 
Three  years  of  military  effort  at  the  present 
level  woiild  cost  us  more. 

In  a  particularly  moving  passage,  Mr. 
Johnson  said  naked  power  is  not  the  Impres- 
sive thing  In  national  policy  or  in  human 
aspirations,  although  It  may  be  necessary  at 
times.  A  dam  to  produce  power  Is  Impressive, 
ho  said.  So  Is  "a  rich  harvest  In  a  hungry 
land,"  and  the  "sight  of  healthy  children  In 
a  classroom." 

"I  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  reason  to 
guide  passion,  and  love  to  master  hate,"  he 
said.  "The  complexities  of  this  world  do  not 
bow  easily  to  pure  and  consistent  answers. 
But  the  simple  truths  are  there  Just  the 
same.  We  must  try  to  follow  them  as  best 
we  can." 

President  Johnson  makes  it  clear  this  lb  the 
path  along  which  he  would  lead.  And  this 
Nation,  as  ptu-poseful  as  It  Is  powerful,  as 
dedicated  to  principle  as  It  is  capable  of  mili- 
tary success,  can  follow  him  in  unreserved 
support  for  his  efforts  to  end  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam or  to  fight  it  out  to  victory. 
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Polish  Constitution  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF  ILLmOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3. 1965 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  for 
174  years  now  all  free  people  throughout 


the  world,  friends  of  Poland  or  those 
slightly  connected  with  this  great  coun- 
try, have  been  celebrating  Poland's  Con- 
stitution of  May  3,  1791.  Time  and 
again  we  have  discussed  hei-e  on  tlie  floor 
of  the  House  the  merits  of  this  great 
European  charter  as  one  of  the  most 
democratic  constitutional  documents 
ever  drafted.  Unfortimately.  for  well 
over  a  century,  the  people  of  Poland  were 
imable  to  benefit  from  it.  for  as  we  all 
well  know,  the  country  was  partitioned 
by  three  great  powers:  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria.  For  barely  20  year.s  of  full 
independence,  between  the  two  Great 
Wars  were  the  Polish  people  able  to  en- 
joy their  freedom,  their  liberty,  and  their 
way  of  life,  guaranteed  them  by  this 
Constitution. 

After  20  years  of  full  liberty,  the  inde- 
pendent Polish  nation  was  once  again 
invaded.  On  the  one  hand  bloodthirsty 
armies  of  Hitler's  Third  Reich  crossed  the 
Polish  frontiers  and  within  1  month  had 
the  entire  counti-y  in  complete  control, 
murdering  or  executing  all  opposition. 
On  the  other  hand  Hitler's  allies,  the 
Soviet  Union,  marched  into  Poland  from 
the  East  and  within  3  months  of  its  occu- 
pation deported  some  1 '  2  million  people, 
who  were  shipped  to  the  farthest  regions 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  put  into  the  In- 
famous slave  labor  camps.  More  than 
14,000  Polish  oflBcers  were  massacred  by 
the  NKVD,  and  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed the  Soviet  occupation  of  Polish 
soil,  some  2  million  Poles  disappeared, 
never  to  be  accounted  for,  bringing  the 
total  of  Poles  slaughtered  to  some  7  mil- 
lion souls. 

In  July  of  this  year  the  Polish  puppet 
regime  will  loudly  celebrate  the  21st  an- 
niversary of  Poland's  "liberation,"  one 
of  the  most  tragic  events  history  has 
known.  This  Polish  tragedy  has  no  com  - 
parison,  and  some  specific  examples  of 
how  it  came  about  and  is  maintained  are 
worth  keeping  in  mind. 

On  July  22.  1944,  a  handful  of  un- 
known people  who  called  themselves  the 
Committee  of  Liberation  formed  a  new 
Polish  Government  In  Lublin,  backed  up 
by  Stalin's  Red  Army  and  the  NKVD. 
The  Polish  Home  Army  was  being  liqui- 
dated, and  a  few  unknown  members  of 
underground  units  who  came  into  Poland 
with  the  Soviet  army  were  made  heroes 
overnight.  Half  of  Poland  was  handed 
over  to  Stalin,  and  the  deal  was  accepted 
by  the  three  great  powers.  Alien  to 
Poland,  hordes  of  Communlgt  Gauleiters 
took  over  the  country,  throwing  into  jail 
everyone  who  openly  opposed  the  Soviet- 
inspired  action. 

Poland,  which  has  only  one  party,  the 
Communist  Party,  has  its  movements 
called  PAX.  Its  leader.  Stanislaw  Pia- 
secki.  a  prewar  Fascist  who  headed  the 
ultranationalist  Falanga  Party,  leads  to- 
day the  pseudo-Catholic  movement,  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  split  the  Polish  Catho- 
lics and  undermine  them  from  within. 
Piasecki.  who  managed  to  split  the 
Polish  clergy  by  forming  an  anti- Vatican 
priesthood  of  the  so-called  patriotic 
priests,  is  the  only  Pole  in  Poland  who 
manages  to  run  his  own  free  enterprise 
organization— profitmaking  stores,  small 
industry,  and  an  export  house  known  as 
"Inco."  not  to  speak  of  a  chain  of  the 
so-called  Catholic  press  which  fully  sup- 
ports the  Red  regime  with  all  its  crimi- 


nal elements.  None  of  the  various  PAX 
establishments  pays  any  income  tax. 
How  this  highly  controversial  character, 
who  until  1939  advocated  "a  free-of- 
Jews  Polish  Nationalist  Home,"  came 
back  into  a  Communist-run  country  is 
no  mystei-y  to  those  who  know  a  little 
about  the  workings  of  the  Kremlin. 
After  having  been  arrested  by  the  NKVD. 
Piasecki,  a  highly  intelligent  individual, 
managed  to  convince  Sverov.  Beria's 
deputy,  that  his  PAX  movement  would 
achieve  the  Soviet  aim,  to  split  the  Poles. 
He  was  released  and  aided  in  getting 
back  to  Poland,  where  his  ix)wer  today  is 
unlimited. 

And  now.  the  latest  twist  by  the  re- 
gime which  calls  itself  a  democracy: 
Last  March  the  Wrocalaw  Weekly,  of  the 
PAX  group  Catholics,  published  an  inter- 
view with  General  Berling,  chairman  of 
the  Polonia  Committee,  an  organization 
aiming  to  bring  closer  ties  with  Poles 
abroad.  Berling.  asked  by  the  corre- 
spondent about  the  tasks  of  the  recent- 
ly-created Polonia  Committee  attached 
to  the  Union  of  Fighters  for  Freedom 
and  Democracy,  had  this  to  say: 

The  tasks  are  very  important  and  very  fun- 
damental. We  want  to  establish  permanent 
contacts  with  the  Polonia  centers  through- 
out the  world.  First  of  all,  we  would  like 
to  establish  contacts  with  the  Polish  vet- 
erans' organizations  abroad.  We  would  then 
enable  our  countrymen  living  abroad  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  real  life  of  Po- 
land, with  its  great  achievements  and  its 
great  plans  for  the  future. 

The  real  scope  of  the  Polonia  Commit- 
tee was  shown  by  the  following  words: 

We  would  like  to  draw  the  Polonia  Into 
the  all-national  front  of  building  up  the 
prestige  of  our  Fatherland  and  of  maintain- 
ing vigilance  against  everything  which 
threatens  Poland  with  hostility.  •  •  •  We  en- 
visage the  organization  of  common  political 
activity  aimed,  for  instance,  at  unmasking 
the  revisionist  drives  of  antipeace  elements. 
*  •  •  We  shall  organize  celebrations  of  the 
national  anniversaries  of  great  historical 
events;  care  for  the  places  where  Polish 
blood  was  shed  during  the  last  war.  We 
shall  organize  an  exchange  of  periodicals  and 
publications  contairUng  integral  Informa- 
tion, excursions,  visits  of  emigre  families 
to  Poland,  summer  holidays  in  Poland  for 
children  from  abroad,  etc. 

On  the  day  of  the  174th  anniversary 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  cliairman  of  the 
Polonia  Committee  whether  his  commit- 
tee is  going  to  celebrate  this  great  day.  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  whether  his  com- 
mittee will  care  for  all  the  places  where 
Polish  blood  was  shed— will  it  include  the 
Katyn  Forest?  I  would  like  to  ask  why 
in  a  recent  visa  application  form  issued 
by  all  Polish  consulates,  he  has  included 
the  following  question,  which  speaks  for 
itself  and  understandably  may  give  pause 
to  emigrce  families  hoping  to  visit  Po- 
land : 

In  case  of  earlier  permanent  residency  in 
Poland,  give  the  last  address,  place  of  work, 
and  position,  when  and  on  what  grounds  and 
by  what  documents  the  departure  followed? 

And  finally.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Polonia  Committee 
whether  he  realizes  that  the  hostility  of 
Poles  abroad  is  directed,  not  against 
Poland,  the  Polish  nation,  and  what  the 
Poles  stand  f  ^r  hut  merely  against  a  re- 
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gime  which  has  installed  itself  against 
the  will  of  the  people. 

Until  the  chairman  realizes  that,  his 
system  is  doomed  to  ultimate  failure,  for 
the  day  must  and  will  come  again  when 
Poland  ■will  in  truth  be  free. 


America's  Meaning  to  Youth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OP   WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  3,  1965 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  to 
those  who  would  doubt  our  youth,  ques- 
tion their  faith  in  America,  or  their 
abilitF  in  time  to  build  yet  a  stronger, 
better  America,  I  would  call  attention  to 
some  yoimg  men  and  women  visiting 
Washington.  D.C.,  this  week. 

All  are  State  winners  in  the  Inde- 
pendence Hall  Essay  Contest  of  1965. 

Our  Washin^rton  State  winner  is  Miss 
Genevieve  Gwynne,  who  was  sponsored 
by  the  Lakewood,  Wash.,  Junior  Ctiam- 
ber  of  Commerce.  Dr.  Robert  Backer 
was  chairman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Miss 
Gwynn's  winning  entry  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  My  Coitntrt  Means  to  Me 
(Submitted  by  Genevieve  Gwynne  In  the  In- 
dependence Hall  Essay  Contest,  1965,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Lakewood,  Wash., 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dr.  Robert 
Backer,  chairman.) 

What  is  America? 

America  is  people.  These  people  are  gur- 
gling babies,  "twisting"  teenagers,  problem- 
faced  adults,  and  frail  elderly  people.  They 
are  Indians,  Orientals,  Eviropeans,  Negroes, 
Yugoslavians,  and  many  others.  They  may 
be  employers,  employees,  or  self-employed. 
They  are  wealthy,  poverty  stricken.  briUlant, 
dull.  Joyous,  melancholy,  and  Indifferent. 
Perhaps  they  are  doctors,  the  Christ-like 
custodians  of  human  life;  lawyers,  the  aids 
to  the  oppressed,  In  the  pvirsuit  of  Justice; 
miners,  who  wrest  our  Nation's  wealth  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth;  or  military  men  and 
women,  peacemakers  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  world.  Whatever  the  race,  color,  job,  or 
disposition  of  these  men  and  women,  they 
have  one  thing  In  common;  they  are  the 
fortunate  God-blessed  people  living  under 
democracy! 

America  Is  resources.  It  Is  fertile  valleys, 
lush  forests,  desert  lands,  mountain  peaks, 
and  snowy  fields.  It  Is  green  grass,  a  bed  of 
comfort  on  a  lazy  summer  day.  It  Is  alfalfa, 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  grain,  a  bounteous 
harvest  for  a  hungry  man.  It  is  the  brush 
lands,  displaying  the  lovely  cactus  blossoms 
in  the  scorching  summer.  America  is  a  pan- 
orama of  beauty  and  plenty  bestowed  upon 
God-favored  children. 

Most  of  all,  however.  America  Is  freedom; 
freedom  protected  by  the  Constitution;  free- 
dom to  speak,  freedom  to  think,  a  cherished 
freedom.  It  is  the  right  to  gel;  up  on  a  Satur- 
day or  Sunday  morning  and  go  to  mass,  to 
the  synagogue,  or  to  the  commxmity  as- 
sembly. It  is  the  freedom  to  elect  Senator 
Smith  instead  of  Senator  Jones.  It  is  the 
privilege  to  purchase  Browning's  Bread  and 
Wonder  Peanut  Butter.    It  Is  the  freedom  to 


write  a  book  on  why  you  do  not  like  Presi- 
dent Luther.  It  Is  the  kind  of  freedom  that 
makes  one  want  to  leap  in  the  air,  shout  for 
joy,  and  then  yearn  to  share. 

America  Is  many  challenges:  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  protect  and  defend — our  mlssUes, 
rockets,  and  bombs  assist  the  free  nations 
of  the  earth  in  the  battle  against  the  grow- 
ing threat  of  communism.  The  atom  is  be- 
ing harnessed  for  the  good.  Instead  of  the 
destruction  of  mankind.  It  is  a  challenge 
to  progress  and  develop — America  is  a  leader 
in  the  space  race,  and  is  constantly  develop- 
ing new  scientific  equipment.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  limit  and  destroy — America  must 
limit  and  destroy  poverty,  which  breathes  Its 
terribly  polluted  breath  on  one-fifth  of  the 
population  of  our  Nation — America  must 
limit  unconquered  diseases,  which  dally 
claim  so  many.  America  must  destroy  crime, 
which  lurks  around  ever  corner  In  forms  of 
racism,  greed,  graft,  and  lust. 

Finally,  America  is  hope,  the  hope  of  the 
world.  Americans  should  be  extremely  great- 
ful  for  all  the  things  that  God,  In  His  In- 
finite generosity,  has  wrought  In  them.  They 
should  be  dedicated  and  loyal  to  their  coun- 
try, and  do  their  share  In  helping  keep  the 
peace  throughout  the  world. 


Do  It  Yoarself 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HO0SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3. 1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days 
when  so  many  are  inclined  to  let 
"George"  do  it,  "George,"  in  many  In- 
stances, being  the  Federal  Government, 
we  have  a  unique  example  in  the  Ozarks 
of  individual  citizens  rolling  up  their 
sleeves  and  doing  a  job  that  had  to  be 
done  to  make  their  area  a  more  attrac- 
tive place  for  tourists  to  visit. 

These  hearty  folks  literally  are  tearing 
a  40-foot-wide  roadbed  out  of  a  moun- 
tainside for  6  mdles,  to  develop  what 
could  become  one  of  Missouri's  most 
beautiful  and  fascinating  lake  country 
drive. 

I  hope  that  many  potential  tourists 
will  visit  the  Missouri  Ozarks  soon  not 
only  for  Its  breathtaking  scenery,  but 
also  for  an  example  of  individual  "do-it- 
yourselfism" — almost  unparalleled  in  the 
age  of  "handouts." 

Attached  is  a  newspaper  article  from 
the  Springfield  Daily  News  of  April  20, 
1965: 

Use    Borrowed    Machinery,    Cheap    Dyna- 
mite :   "Do  It  Yourself"  Crews  Building 

Joe  Bald  Road 

(By  George  Whittington) 

Kimberling  City. — Ozarkers,  be  they 
honiegrown  or  adopted,  are  a  breed  of  their 
own  and  up  on  the  rim  of  the  world  above 
this  resort  town  they're  proving  It  with  per- 
haps the  greatest  do-it-yourself  project  ever 
undertaken  by  a  handful  of  hardy  folks  who 
know  what  they  want  and  how  to  get  It. 

They're  blasting,  cutting,  leveling — lit- 
erally tearing — a  40-foot-wlde  roadbed  out  of 
a  mountainside  for  6  miles  to  develop  what 
covild  become  one  of  Missouri's  most  beauti- 
ful and  fascinating  lake  country  drives. 

Furthermore,  they're  doing  it  without  the 
services  of  either  county  or  State  engineers, 
without  the  burdening  costs  of  contractors, 


and  simply  on  their  own  Initiative  plus  a  lot 
of  personal  energy. 

It's  almost  literally  a  million-dollar-baby 
project  being  done  on  a  dlmestore  budget. 
But  when  It's  finished,  which  it  will  be,  bar- 
ring a  major  disaster.  It  could  well  be  the 
setting  for  a  Hollywood  spectacular. 

The  project  is,  in  practicality,  the  rebuild- 
ing, widening,  and  in  some  cases  relocating, 
of  Joe  Bald  Road,  a  sort  of  mountain  trail 
oflftcially  designated  as  Lake  Road  13-35,  that 
twists,  turns,  dips,  and  climbs  around  Bald 
Joe  and  Dead  Joe  Mountains,  from  Missouri 
13  to  Bittersweet  Lodge,  a  lake  resort  on  one 
of  Table  Rock  Lake's  prettiest  bays. 

But  although  Joe  Bald  Road  has  existed 
a  long  time,  the  term  "building"  Isn't  ex- 
aggerated, insofar  as  the  current  work  is 
concerned. 

Joe  Bald,  or  Lake  Road  13-35,  had  become 
almost  impassable  by  last  fall,  when  over- 
worked Stone  County  road  crews  simply 
couldn't  meet  the  task  of  making  it  at  least 
a  passable  drive.  The  encroachment  of  un- 
derbrush, the  continual  washing  of  rain  and 
other  weather,  had  made  unpaved  Joe  Bald 
so  bad  that  the  hajrdlest  motorist  found  him- 
self pulling  to  one  side  and  stopping  when 
another  car  came  by. 

That's  when  Jack  Williams,  John  Ketchum, 
James  F.  "Jim"  Barrett,  Emll  "Pappy"  An- 
derson, Dave  Sloan,  Clyde  Stewart,  Oscar 
Hawlclns,  Jack  Turner,  and  a  passel  of  other 
people  finally  got  together  and  decided  that 
since  nobody  else  would  do  the  job,  they'd  do 
it  themselves. 

Naturally,  they  had  their  personal  axes  to 
grind — they  either  Uved  along  the  Joe  Bald 
Road,  or  they  owned  property  there,  or 
they  hoped  to  build  homes  high  on  the  ridge 
with  the  potentlaUy  beautiful  view  of  Table 
Rock  down  below. 

It  wasn't  just  happenstance  that  below  Joe 
Bald's  twisting,  tortuous  route,  the  White 
and  the  James  Rivers  met  long  before  Table 
Rock  Dam  was  buUt,  and  that  one  oif  the 
earliest  trading  posts  in  the  Ozarks  was 
located. 

And  it  wasn't  just  hapi>enstance  that  a  lot 
of  people  from -outside  had  come  into  the 
area,  recognizing  its  natural  beauty. 

But  It  might  have  been  happenstance  that 
some  of  those  people,  like  Lee  Ball,  of  Spring- 
field; Cecil  Johi]son,  a  farmer;  and  others 
with  grading  or  buUdlng  equipment,  were 
amoDg  people  with  an  altruistic  attitude  to- 
ward Joe  Bald  Road. 

So,  when  the  locai  people  got  together  to 
form  the  Lake  Road  13-35  Improvement  As- 
sociation, they  had  some  sources  upon  whom 
to  call  for  assistance.  Johnson,  Stewart, 
Turner,  Ball,  and  others  all  came  up  with 
some  sort  of  equipment  to  lend  the  project — 
graders,  bulldozers,  pneumatic  drllla  for 
boring  into  Bald  Joe's  limestone,  big  "cats," 
and  other  equipment.  The  only  equipment 
stUl  needed  are  a  sheep's  foot  roller  and  an 
earthmover. 

Furthermore,  they  and  many  others  were 
willing  to  ante  up  a  bit  for  other  Items 
needed,  things  like  dynamite,  refenclng  of 
some  stretches  where  fences  had  to  be  re- 
located, and  the  purchase  of  concrete  cul- 
verts. 

But  the  work  was  up  to  the  men  them- 
selves, men  like  Jack  Williams,  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  "Lake  Road  13-35  Improvement 
Association,"  and  they  still  didn't  have  that 
big  hunk  of  highway  money  that  agencies 
like  the  State  highway  department  might 
have  had  for  such  a  project. 

So  they  had  to  make-do.  so  to  speak. 
And  they  had  to  see  that  old  Joe  Bald  kept 
the    flavor   of    the   Ozarks.   while   enhancing 
that  flavor  as  much  as  possible. 

For  instance,  along  the  route  is  the  old 
"Message  Tree."  a  huge  oak  with  a  fence  gate 
bulletin  board  on  which  old  timers  pinned 
notes  to  their  neighbors  when  they  couldn't 
see  them  personally.  The  Message  Tree.  It 
seems,  might  have  to  fall  to  progress  In  the 
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■    rebuilding  of  Joe  Bald.    But.  standing  at  a 
fork  In  the  road.  It  still  bears  such  notes  as: 

"Cecil,  your  hogs  are  out  again."  (Cecil 
Isn't  Identified.) 

Then,  too.  there's  the  "hanging  tree"  along 
the  way.  Folklore  has  It  that  In  the  days  of 
the  Bald  Knobbers,  some  folks  got  them- 
selves hanged  from  Its  lower  branches.  The 
hanging  tree  definitely  stays,  by  the  way. 

The  roadbullders  also  ran  Into  problems 
such  as  the  aging  Ozarker  who  didn't  much 
care  whether  he  belonged  to  the  association. 
but  whose  land  was  needed  for  widening. 
He  agreed  to  give  a  few  feet  on  the  west  side 
if  the  do-it-yourself  builders  would  rebuild 
his  fence. 

They  put  up  a  mile  and  a  half  of  fencing 
for  him. 

Also,  there  was  the  other  Independent 
Ozarker  who  figured  he  could  give  a  few  feet 
of  his  property  along  the  roadway,  along 
with  some  trees.  If  they'd  "cut  me  some 
wood." 

The  hardy  road  workers  took  1  day  off  to 
cut  the  trees  on  their  desired  right-of-way, 
and  chopped  it  up  for  the  landowner. 

When  they  couldn't  afford  a  complete  stock 
of  dynamite,  too.  they  learned  that  a  mixture 
of  dynamite  and  fertilizer,  brand  unnamed, 
did  a  right  good  Job  of  blasting  out  the  lime- 
stone from  the  mountain.  Then  they  used 
the  blasted  stone  to  fill  sections  of  the  road, 
as  much  as  10  feet  In  spots,  to  level  some  of 
the  dips. 

And  all  the  while,  they  kept  an  eye  out  for 
beauty,  the  beauty  of  that  big,  sprawling 
stretch  of  Table  Rock  Lake  below,  dotted 
with  an  Island,  In  the  spot  marking  the  con- 
fluence of  the  White  and  the  James. 

Although  none  among  them  claims  the 
title  of  "landscape  architect,"  they've  man- 
aged to  cut  back  the  underbrush  on  the  east 
and  north  side  of  the  road — depending  upon 
the  twist  of  turn — in  Just  such  a  way  that 
the  lake  Is  always  there,  with  Its  beauty. 

And  the  mountainsides  are  there,  too,  Bald 
Joe  and  Dead  Joe  with  their  filigree  of  foli- 
age, and  Bread  Tray,  which  oldtimers  say  Is 
"hanted."  all  lending  their  touch  to  the  rim- 
of-the-world  landscape. 

TheyYe  worked  now.  these  businessmen, 
farmers,  retired  folks— Ozarkers— through 
the  snows  of  winter  and  the  rains  of  spring, 
and  they've  go*  the  foxindation  laid,  replete 
with  39  ciSverts  along  the  6-mlle  route. 
Meantime,  according  to  Jim  Barrett,  their 
"kitty"  is  growing  toward  the  day  when 
they'll  blacktop  old  Bald  Joe. 

And  when  they  do,  Ozarks  visitors  are  In 
for  a  real  treat,  thanks  to  a  lot  of  "do-it- 
yourselfers," 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROSS  BASS 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Moniay,  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Tennessee  has  long  been  proud  to 
have  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  nuclear 
research  located  in  Oak  Ridge.  While 
It  started  out  as  a  producer  of  the  first 
atomic  bomb,  today  the  emphasis  is  on 
the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy- 
uses  dedicated  to  saving  lives,  rather 
than  to  destroying  them;  to  creating  a 
more  livable  world,  rather  than  to  un- 
leashing destructive  force.  Recently 
one  of  Oak  Ridge's  finest  assets,  the  Oak 
Ridge    Institute    of    Nuclear    Studies. 


which  is  composed  of  40  southern  uni- 
versity members,  was  awarded  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  a  contract 
which  will  enable  it  to  expand  into  new 
fields  and  to  broaden  Its  scope  consider- 
ably. The  Oak  Ridger  recently  printed 
an  excellent  editorial  explaining  this 
new  area.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  reprinted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nucleae  Studies 
Breakthrough  Into  Social  Science 
The  $86,000  contract  awarded  to  Oak  Ridge 
Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies  (GRINS)  by  the 
U.S.  Labor  Department  is  significant  far  be- 
yond, that  amoount.  The  contract  opens  the 
door  to  ORINS  becoming  not  just  the  cen- 
tral organization  for  the  nuclear  activities 
for  40  southern  universities.  It  could  well 
be  the  beginning  of  ORINS  being  "central" 
for  all  programs  that  these  universities  want 
to  do,  or  are  asked  to  do,  Jointly. 

ORINS  did  not  seek  this  Department  of 
Labor  project.  Rather,  the  Department 
sought  ORINS.  It  wanted  an  organization 
that  has  experience  with  Government  con- 
tracts. It  wanted  also  an  organization  tliat 
has  its  finger  on  the  educational  resources  of 
the  South.     ORINS  was  a  natural. 

ORINS  has  been  asked  to  spend  the  next 
6  months  convincing  Itself,  and  In  turn  the 
Department  of  Labor,  that  It  can  administer 
a  total  manpower  Institute  for  the  South. 
The  expectation  Is  that.  Indeed,  ORINS  will 
find  that  it  can  do  the  Job. 

This  project  Is,  of  course,  entirely  apart 
from  nuclear  energy.  And  thereby  lies  much 
of  the  excitement.  For  while  nothing  shoiUd 
be  taken  away  from  ORINS  fine  nuclear  pro- 
grams, here  then  Is  an  opportunity  for  the 
Institute  to  branch  out  into  the  broad  area 
Of  social  science. 

The  proposal  to  change  ORINS'  name, 
therefore,  to  "Oak  Ridge  Associated  Uni- 
versities" now  makes  sense  considerably  be- 
yond the  theoretical.  Here  tlien  is  a  spe- 
cific example  showing  what  ORINS  might  do 
as  an  all-encompassing  organization  in  which 
the  universities  of  this  rich  and  potential  re- 
gion p)ool  their  resources. 

Actually,  this  broadening  of  ORlNS"  activi- 
ties has  not  begun  quite  as  suddenly  as  it 
might  appear.  It  has  been  envisioned  al- 
most since  ORINS"  Inception  by  men  like 
W.  G.  Pollard,  ORINS'  executive  director.  The 
science-humanities  seminars  held  the  past 
several  summers  have  been  forerunners.  It 
is  good  to  see  that  yet  another  of  this  type 
of  "brain  picking"  session  Is  scheduled— this 
stimmer  In  July.  These  are  always  refresh- 
ing sessions  as  they  bring  to  the  city  a  new 
type  of  scientist.  (The  evening  series  last 
year  was  particularly  stimulating.) 

Fimds  for  the  preliminary  manpower 
study  and  the  anticipated  manpower  center 
are  aU  part  of  new  and  rather  vast  Federal 
appropriations  avaUable  through  such  pro- 
grams as  the  area  redevelopment  program, 
the  antipoverty  bill  and,  in  particular,  the 
Appalachia  aid  bill. 

Here,  surely.  ORINS'  location  is  a  factor. 
Oak  Ridge  is  very  much  a  part  of  Appalachia. 
How  fine  that  now  there  is  this  .specific  way 
by  which  Oak  Ridge  may  be  abue  to  render 
direct  assistance  to  Appalachia's  special  prob- 
lems.    (Margaret  Mead  should  hear  of  this.) 

The  ORINS  announcement  is  some  of  the 
most  ixisitive  news  that  the  community  has 
received  in  many  a  month.  For  it  portends 
not  only  an  economic  life,  but  also  the  hkely 
coming  to  Oak  Ridge  of  a  nimaber  of  social 
scientists.  And  this  can  only  have  an  en- 
riching influence  on  the  city— an  influence 
that  could  attract  many  other  aimilar  non- 
nuclear  projects. 


Results  of  Questionnaire  Mailed  by  Hon. 
John  F.  Baldwin,  of  California,  to  Resi- 
dents of  the  California  Hth  District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  BALDWIN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1965 
Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  3 
months  ago  I  mailed  a  questionnaire  to 
practically  every  family  of  registered 
voters  in  the  California  14th  Congres- 
sional DLstrict.  We  have  received  a  very 
heavy  response  to  this  questionnaire,  and 
my  office  has  been  deluged  with  returned 
completed  questionnaires  and  accom- 
panying correspondence.  Many  citizens 
not  only  answered  the  questionnaire,  but 
also  wrote  detailefi  comments  on  the  bot- 
tom or  back  of  ft.  or  on  supplementary 
sheets.  I  have  spent  many  hours  per- 
sonally reading  all  of  these  comments, 
and  they  have  been  most  helpful.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  a  Congressman  can 
better  represent  his  constituents  if  he 
knows  the  views  of  his  constituents  on 
important  Issues  pending  before  Con- 
gress, than  if  he  makes  no  effort  to 
ascertain  these  views. 

The  tabulation  of  the  questionnaire 
has  been  completed,  and  the  results  are 
summailzed  below.  This  involves  29,220 
questionnaires  which  were  retui-ned. 
This  Is  more  than  the  number  of  people 
who  are  contacted  by  the  Gallup  Poll 
when  it  takes  nationwide  polls. 

1.  The  President  has  proposed  that  Con- 
gress pass  legislation  authorizing  a  hospital 
care  program  for  people  over  65  to  be 
financed  through  an  increase  In  social  se- 
curity withholding  taxes.  Would  you  favor 
this  proposal?  Yes.  12,304  (42.1  percent) ;  no, 
13,910  (47.6  percent);  undecided,  3,006  (10.3 
percent). 

2.  In  both  Indonesia  and  Egypt.  U.S. -built 
libraries  have  been  destroyed  by  mobs,  and 
the  dictators  heading  these  cotmtries  have 
made  strong  anti-American  statements.  Do 
you  believe  the  United  States  should  continue 
to  provide  foreign  aid  to  these  two  countries? 
Yes.  1,942  (6.6  percent);  no.  25.133  (86  per- 
cent); undecided  2,145  (7.4  percent). 

3.  WoiUd  you  favor  the  creation  of  a  Red- 
woods National  Park  In  northern  California? 
Yes.  24.364  (83.4  percent);  no.  2,538  (8.7  per- 
cent); imdecided,  2,318  (7.9  percent). 

4.  A  constitutional  amendment  is  pending 
In  Congress  designed  to  oEfset  last  years 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  held  that 
both  houses  of  a  State  legislature  had  to  be 
apportioned  according  to  population.  This 
amendment  would  provide  that  one  hotise  of 
a  State  legislature  should  be  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  population,  but  that  the  other 
hoi;se  can  be  apportioned  on  some  other 
basis,  as  determined  by  the  people  4f  the 
State.  Would  you  favor  this  constitutional 
amendment?  Yes.  17,611  (60.3  percent) ;  no. 
6,864  (23.5  percent);  undecided,  4,745  (16.2 
percent). 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  U.S.  price  supports 
on  tobacco  should  be  terminated?  Yes.  20,706 
(70.9  percent);  no.  3.375  (11.6  percent)-  un- 
decided, 5,139    (17.5  percent). 

6.  A  constitutional  amendment  has  been 
proposed  to  give  the  President  the  power 
when  there  is  no  Vice  President  such  as 
during  last  year,  to  appoint  a  Vice  President 
subject  to  ratificaUon  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress.    Would  you  favor  this  oonstltuUonal 
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amendment?  Tes,  21,891  (74.9  percent);  no, 
5,609  (19.2  percent);  undecided,  1,720  (55 
F)ercent) . 

7.  Under  section  14B  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  the  individual  States  have  the  right  to 
pass  right-to-work  laws  to  ban  the  com- 
pulsory union  shop  In  those  States.  Twenty 
States  have  passed  such  laws.  A  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  Congress  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14B.  thereby  making  It  Illegal  for  a 
State  to  pass  a  rlght-to-work  law.  Would 
you  favor  repeal  of  section  14B?  Yes,  7,935 
(27.2  percent);  no,  18.615  (63.7  percent); 
imdecided,  2,670   (9.1  percent). 

8.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Federal  budget 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  should  be  a  balanced 
budget?  Yes,  21,447  (73.4  percent);  no, 
2,754  (9.4  percent);  undecided,  5,019  (17.2 
percent ) . 

9.  Do  you  believe  that  United  Nations 
members  who  are  2  years  delinquent  In  dues 
or  special  assessments  should  be  deprived  of 
the  right  to  vote  in  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly as  provided  by  the  U.N.  Charter?  Yes, 
26,353  (90.2  percent);  no,  1,251  (4.3  per- 
cent);   undecided,    1.616    (5.5    percent). 

10.  Do  you  believe  the  United  States  should 
sell  surplus  farm  commodities  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia and  other  Communist  countries  at  sub- 
sidized prices  which  are  lower  than  the 
prices  at  which  U.S.  constuners  can  buy  these 
commodities?  Yes,  3,062  (10.5  percent);  no, 
24,481  (83.8  percent);  undecided,  1.677  (5.7 
percent) . 

11.  The  AFLr-CIO  has  proposed  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  Increase  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  from  $1.25  per  hour  to  $2  per 
hour.  Would  you  favor  this  proposal?  Yes, 
9.511  (32.6  percent):  no,  16,606  (56.8  per- 
cent; undecided,  3,103  (10.6  percent). 

12.  Do  you  believe  that  a  greater  effort 
should  be  made,  at  all  levels  of  Government, 
to  maintain  law  and  order  In  our  Nation? 
Yes,  27.006  (92.4  percent);  no,  894  (3.1  per- 
cent); undecided  1,320  (4.5  percent). 

13.  Do  you  believe  that  admitted  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  should  be  invited 
to  be  speakers  at  publicly  operated  vinlver- 
sities  and  coUeges  In  this  country?  Yes, 
6,363  (21.8  percent);  no,  20,751  (71  percent); 
undecided,  2,106  (7.2  percent). 


its  old-age,  survivors  and  disability  insur- 
ance. The  present  benefits-contributions 
ratio  wUl  grow  even  more  unfavorable  If  the 
Senate  enacts  the  social  security  bill,  H.R. 
6675,  recently  passed  by  the  House. 

The  benefit-payment  ratio  for  persons  al- 
ready obviously  Is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  bill,  which  contains  not 
only  medicare,  but  also  a  7-percent  increase 
In  cash  benefits.  Retirement  contributions, 
however,  have  been  stepped  up  even  more." 

PX7BLIC  IGNORANCE 

Says  one  official :  "Continued  genera:  sup- 
port for  the  social  security  system  hinges  on 
continued  public  Ignorance  of  how  the  sys- 
tem works."  He  adds:  "I  believe  that  we  have 
nothing  to  worry  about  because  It  Is  so 
enormously  complex  that  nobody  Is  going  to 
figtu-e  It  out." 

Barron's  hereby  takes  on  the  Job. 

The  SSA  worked  up  the  following  table, 
which  purports  to  show  that  benefits  in  every 
age  group  exceed  contributions. 


Robbing  Peter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3. 1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  April 
26,  1965,  publication  of  Barron's,  there  is 
an  excellent  and  critical  analysis  of  the 
social  security  bill  now  pending  before 
the  Senate. 

This  article  penetrates  the  veneer  and 
the  label  of  "medicare,"  and  presents  a 
story  which  few  American  people  realize. 

I  commend  the  article  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

Robbing    Peteb — A    Crttical    Look    at    the 

Pending  Social  Security  Bill 

(By  Shirley  Scheibla) 

Washington. — "Because  social  security  re- 
cipients have  been  getting  benefits  10  times 
as  great  as  what  they  have  paid  In,  people 
seem  to  think  we  have  a  special  machine 
here  which  turns  out  $10  bills  for  »1  bills." 
says  a  top  official  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. 

Since  the  SSA  possesses  no  such  wondrous 
device,  it  Is  counting  on  future  contributions 
In  excess  of  benefits  to  make  ends  meet  for 


Retiree 
age  71 

Worker 

now  aj-'c 

50 

1f:-ye;\r- 

old  future 

worker 

Total  contribu- 
tion  - 

$1.'J90 

?^.  ^^2 

$10,  212 

Retirement 
l)enefit.'; 

Wife's  and 
widow's  bone- 
fit.': 

13, 42'2 
9,363 

14,094 
9.831 

14,205 
9.909 

Total  bonefits. 

2-J,  785 

■J3,925 

■24,114 

The  table  warrants  close  scrutiny.  Based 
on  maximum  contributions  and  benefits.  It 
Includes  only  amounts  paid  by  employees, 
even  though  employers  pay  matching 
amounts  for  their  benefit.  It  also  excludes 
Interest  which  the  money  could  have  earned 
for  the  contribution  if  it  had  not  been  tied 
up  In  social  security  funds. 

This  approach,  however,  is  far  from  realis- 
tic. To  cover  the  true  situation,  the  table 
would  obviously  have  to  Include  both  Interest 
and  the  employer's  contribution.  Starting 
•with  the  71 -year-old  retiree,  and  calculating 
interest  at  3  percent  (approximately  the  aver- 
age national  rate  during  the  period  of  his 
contributions)  would  produce  a  figure  of 
$3,373,  against  Ijeneflts  of  $22,785.  Actually, 
he  can  expect  to  live  to  79  to  collect  this 
amount.  The  7-percent  Increase  in  cash 
benefits  under  HJl.  6675  would  raise  his 
benefits  to  $24,379.  His  contributions,  of 
course,  would  not  thereby  Increase,  since  he 
no  longer  makes  any. 

As  for  the  50-year-old  worker,  by  Including 
the  employer  contribution  and  Interest  at  3 
percent  during  1960  and  414  percent  there- 
after (again,  the  national  average  for  the 
period)  his  total  payments  come  to  $22,856, 
against  benefits  of  $23.925 — if  he  lives  long 
enough.  The  actuarial  table  used  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  for  taxing  annuities 
Indicates  he  can  expect  to  live  to  only  75  Vi, 
whereas  SSA  has  assumed  he  'will  live  to  79. 

The  new  bill  would  require  this  worker 
and  his  employer  to  contribute  an  extra 
$4,240  for  retirement.  At  the  same  time,  the 
bUl's  7-percent  increase  In  cash  benefits 
would  mean  an  extra  $1,667  for  him.  Thus, 
if  H.R.  6675  becomes  law,  the  50-year-old 
worker  can  expect  to  make  contributions  of 
$26,012.  Including  Interest,  against  benefits 
of  $25,592. 

As  for  the  18-year-old,  Including  the  em- 
ployer's contribution  and  figuring  Interest 
at  4 '4  percent  for  the  latter 's  46-year  work- 
ing life  (assumed  by  SSA)  gives  a  total  of 
$61,596,  against  $24,114  In  benefits.  For  this 
contribution  the  worker  could  ptirchase  from 
a  private  company  a  monthly  annuity  of 
$463  for  life,  after  retirement.  His  maxi- 
mum benefit  under  social  security  would  be 
$254  a  month. 


MONTHLT   ANNtrrrT 

Under  the  new  -bill.  HJl.  6675.  employer- 
employees  reUrexnent  contributions  for  the 
18-year-old.  with  4^4 -percent  interest,  would 
come  to  $84,300.  The  7-percent  increase  in 
cash  benefits  would  bring  the  latter  to  only 
$25,802.  For  this  amount,  the  worker  could 
purchase  from  a  private  company  a  monthly 
annuity  of  $634  for  life.  His  maximum  ben-  - 
efit  under  social  security  would  be  $312  a 
month. 

The  benefits  figured  may  be  high  under 
both  present  law  and  the  pension  bill  because 
SSA  has  assumed  the  youngster  wUl  retire  at 
67  and  live  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  79.  But 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  actuarial  table 
assumes  that  an  18-year-old  today  can  expect 
to  live  to  be  only  71.9.  SSA,  in  any  case,  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul. 

Obviously,  those  who  are  urging  Congress 
to  be  still  more  generous  are  thinking  chlefiy 
of  the  people  already  retired  or  close  to  re- 
tirement. Pew  of  these  enthusiasts  realize, 
however,  that  OASDI  has  been  in  operation 
for  only  28  years  and  that,  therefore,  no  one 
has  paid  social  security  taxes  for  his  whole 
working  life  of  46  years.  The  system  took 
In  an  additional  10  million  people  as  re- 
cently as  1951,  when  new  legislation  covered 
farm  and  domestic  workers.  Another  7*4 
million  members  were  added  only  10  'years 
ago,  when  coverage  was  extended  to  some 
self-employed.  H.R.  6675  would  take  In  still 
others,  including  waiters  and  additional  pro- 
fessional  workers. 

A   REAL    bonanza 

For  the  20  million  retirees  collecting  today, 
social  security  Is  a  real  bonanza.  For  those 
who  ttimed  65  a  few  years  after  entering  the 
system.  It  represents  a  ■windfall.  For  new 
workers,  however,  today's  largesse  ■will  be  a 
crushing  burden  because.  In  order  tx)  pay 
Paul,  SSA  must  rob  Peter. 

Neither  SSA  officials  nor  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  make  any  bones 
about  the  prospect  that  future  contributions 
will  pay  the  bill.  This,  they  point  out,  is 
the  great  difference  between  social  insurance 
and  private  pension  plans.  The  latter 
should  have  enough  in  the  till  to  fulfill  all 
obligations  without  counting  on  any  new 
entrants.  But  under  a  compulsory  system, 
the  experts  explain,  they  can  count  on  the 
taxes  on  new  workers  coming  into  the  sys- 
tem. SSA  officials  insist  that  an  employer's 
social  security  taxes  are  "for  the  social  good," 
not  for  the  Individual  good  of  the  worker  on 
whose  earnings  they  are  based. 

Whether  SSA  will  be  able  to  sell  this  Idea 
remains  to  be  seen.  Ray  M.  Peterson,  vice 
president  and  associate  actuary  at  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  has  his 
doubts.  Says  he:  "We  may  expect  from 
sophisticated,  market-ortented  employers 
and  from  labor  union  experts  Increasing  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  disparity  between  what 
OASDI  promises  and  what  could  be  secured 
under  a  private  plan." 

Some  dissatisfaction  already  Is  becoming 
apparent.  Students  at  Northern  HUnois 
University  have  formed  a  Young  Citizens 
Council,  to  combat  exploitation  of  young 
taxpayers  under  the  social  security  program. 
Commented  the  Chicago  Tribune;  "They 
think  It  only  fair  that  the  young  taxpayer 
who  is  getting  set  on  a  Job  and  starting  to 
raise  a  family  should  pay  lower  social  secu- 
rity taxes  than  older  persons  who  have  to 
pay  only  a  few  years  before  they  start  receiv- 
ing benefits." 

Nobody  knows  the  exact  debt  young  work- 
ers win  have  to  pay.  Back  In  1962,  when  the 
SSA  last  figured  out  Its  unfunded  liability 
for  OASDI,  it  totaled  $321  billion.  Now  the 
experts  think  It  may  come  to  $330  billion  or 
more.  Just  for  present  members,  according 
to  SSA  officials,  passage  of  B.M.  6675  would 
mean  an  additional  liability  of  $40  to  $50 
bUllon  for  increased  cash  benefits  and  an- 
other $35  bUlion  for  medicare. 
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At  the  end  of  last  year  the  old-age  and 
survivors  iosxirance  trtist  fund  totaled 
$19.1  bUUon,  compared  with  a  high  of  $22.5 
billion  8  years  ago. 

The  story  is  even  worse  for  the  disability 
Insurance  fund.  When  Congress  created  it 
in  1956  to  finance  disability  payments,  au- 
thorized then  for  the  first  time,  much  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  the  DI  fund  was  set 
up  separately  from  the  OASI  fund.  Con- 
gress developed  a  habit,  however,  of  en- 
larging disability  benefits  more  than  it  en- 
larged the  fund.  Last  year  disbursements 
exceeded  receipts  by  $188  million,  and  the 
fund  shrank  to  $8  billion  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  By  1969,  under  present  law,  It  Is  ex- 
pected to  fall   to  $81   million. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  com- 
bined unfunded  liability  has  increased  since 
1956: 

|In  t>illioiis] 


j  Ta.xps  plus 
trust  funds 


19.Viact._. 
1958  att_-. 
19t>n;u-t.... 
lih'.l  :K't.... 


$217 
2.'v| 

27r. 
304 


Value  of 
l)enefits 


$48r, 

.'i43 

.'■*7 
(.25 


Unfunded 
liability 


$209 
289 
311 
321 
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INCRE.^SED    BENEFITS 

The  unfunded  liability  has  risen  even 
though  both  the  tax  rate  and  the  taxable 
earnings  base  have  grown  over  the  years. 
One  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  each  time 
Congress  raises  contributions.  It  also  In- 
creases benefits. 

When  the  system  started  out  in  1937.  the 
maxlmxun  earnings  base  was  a  mere  $3,000, 
and  employer  and  employee  each  paid  a  tax 
of  1  percent.  The  rate  was  to  go  up  to  1>2 
percent  each  In  1940,  to  2  percent  in  1943, 
21 2  percent  in  1946,  and  3  percent  in  1949. 
To  reduce  the  burden  of  social  security  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  however.  Congress  tem- 
porarily suspended  the  scheduled  increases. 
By  1950  the  combined  tax  went  to  3  percent, 
and  the  following  year  the  base  went  up  to 
$3,600.  In  1954  the  rate  rose  to  4  percent, 
and  the  following  year  the  base  rose  to  $4,- 
200.  In  1956  Congress  provided  for  the  first 
cash  benefits  for  disability,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  the  rate  went  up  to  4^2  percent. 
In  1959  the  rate  became  5  percent,  and  the 
base  $4,800.  The  next  year  the  rate  increased 
to  6  percent.  Another  quarter  percent  was 
added  in  1962.  In  1963  It  went  up  to  IV2 
percent. 

Congress  has  always  felt  that  the  tax  rate 
must  not  exceed  10  percent.  This  celling, 
however,  has  been  pierced  in  H.R.  6675.  The 
following  tables  show  what  would  happen  to 
the  combined  tax  rate  and  maximum  con- 
tributions, under  present  law  and  under 
H  R. 6675. 

Covibii\cd    employer-employee    contribution 


llVrrent] 

y<-AT 

rrt'.-ieiit 
law 

II 

U.  6tJ75 

(h 

\<M\r, 

I'.Kiti   .  

7.25 
8.-25 
8.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.  25 
9.25 

7.25 

8.70 

9.00 

9.00 

9.80 

9.80 

10.70 

10.80 

11.00 

11.20 

070 

I'K.7 

l'.«Vs 

1.00 
1  00 

l>ti,'.l-7il 

l".»7l  72    

1.00 
1  00 

1973-75 

ll'7i;-79 

iMMt-M)    

1.10 
1.20 
1  40 

iys7aiid  after 

1.60 

'  Portion  of  H.  R.  6675  tax  required  for  basic  health 
insurance  proprain. 


Combined 

maximum  contributions 

Year 

Present 
law 

H.R.  6«75 
without 
medicare 

II.  R.  0675 

with 
medicare 

1965 

$348 
396 
396 
444 
444 
444 
444 
444 
444 
444 

$348.00 
448.00 
448.00 
448.00 
492.  SO 
580.  SO 

•^3.  m 

ti33.tl0 

(y:j.  CO 

$348.00 
487.20 
504  00 

1966 

1967 

1968 

504  00 

1969-70... 

S48  SO 

1971-72 

»VI6.  SO 
70»?  '^ 

1973-75 

1976-79 

712  80 

1980-86 

1987  on 

726.  00 
739.  20 

Even  these  conrtlbutlons  do  not  assure 
the  actuarial  soundness  of  social  security. 
In  its  last  annual  report,  the  board  of 
trustees  figured  things  out  on  the  basis  of 
high-,  low-,  and  intermediate-cost  estimates, 
and  on  both  a  75-year  and  perpetuity  basis. 

On  a  high-cost  and  per{>etuity  basis,  bene- 
fits will  come  to  10.83  percent  of  payroll,  and 
contributions  will  total  9.11  percent,  produc- 
ing an  actuarial  imbalance  of  1.72  percent. 
On  the  intermediate-cost  estimate,  however, 
contributions  will  total  9.11  percent  and 
benefits  9.35  percent,  leaving  an  imbalance 
of  0.24  percent,  just  within  the  limit  of  0.25 
percent  which  Congress  has  considered  ac- 
ceptable. Figured  on  a  75-year  rather  than 
a  perpetuity  basis  and  on  intermediate  costs, 
contributions  will  total  9.10  percent  and 
benefits  9.09  percent,  leaving  the  miniscule 
positive  balance  of  0.01  percent.  With  low 
costs  and  a  75-year  basis,  it  13  possible  to 
show  a  positive  balance  of  1.13  percent.  The 
figures,  in  short,  can  be  juggled  to  show 
whatever  one  wants. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
chosen  the  figures  which  show  a  positive 
balance  of  0.01  percent.  It  says  H.R.  6675 
would  shift  this  "to  a  lack  of  balance  of  0.08 
percent,  which  is  below  the  established  limit 
within  which  the  system  Is  contidered  sub- 
stantially in  actuarial  balance? 

However,  if  the  past  is  any  key  to  the  fu- 
ture, contributions  will  have  to  rise  and 
liberalizing  of  benefits  will  follow'.  In  a  dizzy 
spiral.  As  employers'  social  security  payroll 
taxes  go  up,  their  operating  costs  will  rise. 
With  increasing  amounts  deducted  for  social 
security,  employees  are  likely  to  ask  for  wage 
increases  to  maintain  their  take-home  pay. 
Faced  with  these  twin  developments,  em- 
ployers probably  will  raise  prices.  With 
higher  prices,  however,  social  security  checks 
won't  go  so  far,  and  beneflciariee  again  pre- 
sumably will  pressure  Congress  to  boost 
monthly  benefits. 

In  H.R.  6675  Congress  seems  to  feel  that  it 
can  slow  down  this  process  by  giving  up 
financing  solely  through  social  security  taxes. 
For  persons  over  65  who  are  not  eligible  for 
medicare  benefits  from  the  general  funds  of 
the  Treasury.  The  latter  also  would  be  used 
to  match  $3  monthly  benefits,  it  would  fi- 
nance voluntary  contributions  from  persons 
over  65  who  want  insurance  to  cover  doctor 
bills. 

Some  observers  feel  that  the  introduction 
of  general  Government  contributions  is  the 
first  crack  in  the  dike  of  financial  controls 
maintained  by  payroll  taxes.  Tliey  exjiect 
some  future  Congress  to  decide  that  if 
workers  and  employers  object  to  more  than  a 
10-percent  levy,  the  Government  could  keep 
on  liberalizing  social  security  and  make  up 
the  difference  from  the  Treasitry's  general 
funds. 

SSA  officials  maintain,  however,  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  how  much  the  social  security 
system   can   obtain  from   the   latter  source 


without  necessitating  an  Increase  in  the 
Income  tax. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  made 
much  of  the  fact  that  H.R.  6675  sets  up  a 
separate  fund  for  medicare  benefits.  Repre- 
sentative Gerald  R.  Ford  ,  Republican,  of 
Michigan,  contended  during  the  floor  de- 
bate on  H.R.  6675,  however,  that  the  trust 
funds  will  not  be  inviolate.  "I  need  only 
point  out  to  you  that  in  this  bill  now  before 
us  is  a  provision  increasing  the  allocation  of 
funds  to  the  disability  trust  fund  to  the 
detriment  of  the  OASI  fund,"  he  declared. 

Congress  is  aware  as  anyone  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch — or  free  retire- 
ment or  medical  benefits.  It  is,  however, 
much  more  concerned  with  the  voters  of 
today  than  with  the  youngsters  who  will  pay 
their  bills  In  the  future. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time,  then,  to  recall 
what  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  said 
10  years  ago:  "We  should  take  sober  warning 
that.  In  our  zeal  to  provide  ever  greater  bene- 
fits and  to  provide  against  an  ever  wider  area 
of  need,  we  do  not  destroy  the  very  system 
which  we  have  created." 


The  1965  Voting  Rights  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  write  a  weekly  news  column 
for  a  number  of  newspapers  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  I  always  try  to  write 
on  a  subject  which  is  of  current  interest 
and  certainly  a  most  appropriate  subject 
at  this  time  would  be  the  voting  rights 
bill.  Therefore,  believing  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  others  would  be 
interested  in  my  views  on  this  subject,  I 
include  in  the  Record  the  text  of  my 
column  on  this  legislation : 
Congressman  Tom  Pelly  Says  Republicans 
Offer  a  BirrTER  Voting  Rights  Bill 

The  Importance  of  the  role  of  the  minority 
in  Congress  is  shown  in  the  Republican  al- 
ternative voting  rights  bill.  This  Republican 
bill  would  apply  wherever  discrimination 
exists  whereas  the  administration's  bill  would 
apply  only  to  a  limited  number  of  States 
which  employ  literacy  and  other  tests.  The 
absolute  exclusion  of  Texas  from  the  cover- 
age of  this  bin  has  been  widely  noted. 

The  Republican  susbtltute  bill  would  not 
penalize  the  innocent— the  States  and  locali- 
ties where  discrimination  does  not  exist.  In 
contrast,  the  administration's  bill  would  Im- 
pose undue  burdens  on  areas  such  as  Alaska 
and  parts  of  Maine  where  discrimination  is 
known  not  to  exist. 

The  Republican  proposal  is  not  limited  by 
the  straitjacket  of  an  arbitrary  percentage 
formvUa.  The  administration  bill,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  reach  only  those  States 
and  their  subdivisions  having  literacy  tests 
where  less  than  50  percent  of  Its  people  reg- 
istered or  voted  in  the  1964  election.  States 
or  local  communities  coming  within  this 
arbitrary  formula  might  or  might  not  be 
practicing  discrimination. 

Under  the  Republican  alternative,  a  Fed- 
eral  examiner   would   be  appointed   by   the 
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Civil  Service  Commission.  When  the  At- 
torney General  received  25  or  more  com- 
plaints from  residents  of  a  county  alleging 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color,  the  examiner  would  immediately 
determine  if  these  persons  were  qualified  to 
vote.  Challenges  by  the  State  could  be  made 
to  a  Federal  hearing  officer,  appointed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Conunission,  within  10  days,  and 
the  hearing  officer  would  be  required  to 
render  his  decision  7  days  thereafter. 

Determination  by  the  hearing  officer  that 
25  or  more  persons  were  denied  suffrage  be- 
cause of  race  or  color  would  establish  a  pat- 
tern of  discrimination.  Immediately,  there- 
after, the  Civil  Service  Commission  would 
appoint  such  additional  Federal  examiners 
and  hearing  officers  as  necessary  to  register 
all  other  persons  within  the  country  subject 
to  discrimination. 

This  minority  bill  provides  that  examiners 
shall  disregard  literacy  test  requirements  for 
persons  who  possess  a  sixth  grade  education. 
But,  Federal  examiners  under  this  bill  would 
apply  to  all  other  persons  a  Stat-e's  literacy 
test,  provided  it  w;\s  fair  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory. In  contrast,  the  administration's  bill 
would  require  the  complete  elimination  of 
literacy  tests  in  a  few  States  or  their  sub- 
divisions, caught  in  its  net,  no  matter  how 
reasonable  the  tests  or  how  fairly  applied. 
Our  Republican  bill  would  not  overturn 
the  constitutional  principles  by  requiring 
States  to  establish  their  innocence  whereas 
the  administration's  bill  does  do  this  by 
presuming  a  State  or  political  subdivision, 
covered  by  the  bill,  guilty  of  discrimination 
until  it  receives  from  a  Federal  court  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  declaratory  judg- 
ment that  it  has  not  violated  the  15th 
amendment  in  even  one  instance  in  tlie  past 
10  years. 

Our  bill  would  not  invalidate  laws  or 
ordinances  of  State  and  local  government  in 
contravention  of  established  constitutional 
principles.  The  administration's  bill  on  the 
other  hand  would  require  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions,  covered  by  the  bill,  to 
come  to  a  Federal  court  for  validation  of 
their  future  laws  and  ordinances  relating 
to  voting  requirements.  Such  is  required 
by  this  administration  bill  even  though  the 
laws  and  ordinances  of  the  State  and  local 
community  have  never  been  found  to  be  dis- 
criminatory. 

The  minority  Republican  alternative  pro- 
posal offers  a  constitutional,  comprehensive, 
effective,  speedy  remedy  for  the  evil  of  dis- 
enfranchisement  of  any  citizen  because  of 
race  or  color.  It  would  eliminate  voter  dis- 
crimination quickly  and  wherever  it  might 
exist. 

So,  as  I  say.  this  legislation  point  up  the 
value  of  a  responsible,  constructive  minority 
under  our  two  party  system.  Nothing  I 
have  said,  however,  should  indicate  any  real 
hope  on  my  part  that  our  minority  view- 
point will  prevail. 

The  majority  party  is  riding  high  and  is 
not  asking  for  our  help.  So  I  fear  oiu- 
Republican  contribution,  in  this  case,  will 
be  limited  to  a  role  of  writing  a  legislative 
record  containing  our  alternative  suggestions 
to  improve  a  voting  rights  law  and  thereby 
bringing  both  side  of  the  issue  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people. 


esting  editorial  appeared,  entitled  "Why 
Crime  Marches  On."  The  increase  of 
crime  in  the  Washington  area  is  almost 
unbelievable.  It  seems  to  me  that  unless 
our  form  of  government  proves  itself 
capable  of  controlling  crime,  then  it  is 
only  natural  that  our  citizens  will  con- 
sent to  a  police  state  in  which  at  least 
crime  will  be  controlled,  despite  all  of 
the  undesirable  features  of  such  a  gov- 
ernment. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Why  Crime  Marches  On 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  has  made  sev- 
eral fine  speeches  about  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  be  secure  in  their  homes.  In  their 
places  of  business,  and  to  walk  the  streets 
without  fear  of  the  criminal  element.  He 
has  also  offered  the  observation  that  "crime 
will  not  wait  while  we  pull  it  up  by  the 
roots." 

Whatever  this  last  comment  may  mean,  it 
has  become  painfully  clear  that  Mr.  John- 
son's Department  of  Justice  is  not  about  to 
pull  crime  up  by  the  roots — at  least  not  in 
the  Nation's  Capital — nor  does  ^e  depart- 
ment seem  eager  to  move  at  all  oiKthe  anti- 
crime  front. 

For  a  year  or  more  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  been  making  noises  about  coming 
up  with  antlcrime  legislation  which  it 
would  recommend  to  Congress.  Last  year 
Mr.  Katzenbach,  who  was  then  Deputy  and 
who  now  is  Attorney  General,  supported  a 
proposal  which  would  permit  limited  inter- 
rogation of  suspects,  subject  to  certain  safe- 
guards. Now.  he  is  backing  away  from  that 
position,  and  it  appears  that  the  Depart- 
ment, in  the  long  interval,  despite  assurances 
to  the  contrary,  has  not  drafted  any  bill 
which  it  is  willing  to  support.  This  is  the 
only  inference  one  can  draw  from  the  re- 
quest by  Deputy  Attorney  General  Clark 
that  the  Senate  District  Committee  give  him 
several  more  weeks  or  months  in  which  to 
work  up  legislation. 

The  almost  certain  meaning  of  this,  if  the 
committee  grants  the  request.  Is  that  there 
will  be  no  legislation  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. For  if  its  introduction  is  delayed  for 
a  matter  of  weeks  or  months,  and  if  its  pro- 
visions do  not  suit  him.  Senator  Morse  will 
kill  any  bill  with  a  filibuster.  The  Oregon 
Senator  might  even  get  some  help  in  this 
from  Senator  Bobby  Kennedy,  who  did  quite 
a  job  of  heckling  Commissioner  Tobrlner. 
It's  too  bad  that  Mr.  Kennedy  didn't  do  more 
about  crime  in  Washington  while  he  was 
Attorney  General. 

It  seems  evident  that  people  of  this  city 
must  look  to  the  whole  Congress  for  relief. 
The  question  of  crime  in  Washington  has 
been  studied,  studied,  and  studied  again.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  still  more  sttidy  is 
needed. 

Unless  Congress  takes  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  however,  the  people  of  Washington 
will  not  be  secure  in  their  homes,  their 
places  of  business  or  on  the  streets  and  most 
certainly  crime  will  not  be  pulled  up  by  the 
roots  in  our  city. 


I  have  asked  imanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star  on  the 
subject,  which  is  as  follows: 

Thx  Federal  Dollar 

When  the  drive  for  Federal  aid  to  public 
education  was  getting  underway  there  were 
many  assurances  that  no  strings  wotxld  be 
attached.  Federal  aid  would  not  mean  Fed- 
eral interference  or  control  of  public 
schools.  That  Is  one  m3rth  which  has  very 
quickly  gone  up  In  smoke. 

The  Office  of  Education,  headed  by  Com- 
missioner FYancis  Keppel,  has  Just  an- 
nounced detailed  programs  to  which  all 
school  districts  must  subscribe  if  they  want 
to  share  in  the  $1.3  billion  which  Congress  Is 
providing  for  education.  These  programs 
require  satisfactory  proof  of  desegregation, 
which  was  not  required  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  school  decision.  They  also  apply  to 
integration  of  teaching  staffs  and  school 
transportation.  They  do  not  touch  cvirric- 
ulums,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  this  area 
might  not  be  brought  under  the  Federal  arm 
in  future  years. 

The  regulations,  drafted  by  HEW.  are  said 
to  be  based  on  court  decisions,  and  allegedly 
are  necessary  to  implement  the  requirements 
of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  This 
would  appear  to  be  correct,  although  there  is 
some  dispute  on  the  point. 

What  is  important  now.  however,  is  the 
illustration  that  those  who  want  the  Federal 
dollar  must  be  willing  to  submit  to  the  Fed- 
eral authority.  These  rules  and  regulations, 
going  beyond  any  court  requirement  that  we 
know  of,  will  hit  hard  in  the  Deep  South. 
Whether  officials  of  school  districts  in  the 
pine  woods  of  Alabama  or  in  the  Mississippi 
Delta  will  comply  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is 
in  these  areas  that  the  monetary  help  is 
needed  most.  But  the  local  officials  may 
elect  to  forgo  the  dollars  rather  than  yield 
voluntarily  to  the  Federal  demand  for  inte- 
gration. But  theirs  will  not  be  an  easy  de- 
cision. For  they  must  know  that  if  they  re- 
sist the  dollar  lure,  the  Federal  courts,  in  the 
end,  will  by  one  means  or  another  compel 
them  to  desegregate  their  schools. 


The  Federal  Dollar 


Why  Crime  Marches  On 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

of    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  May  2,  a  very  Inter- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

of    south    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3.  1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
were  so  certain  that  the  new  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill  would  not  interfere  with 
local  school  control  are  having  what 
may  be  a  rude  awakening. 


A  Farmer's  Wife  Speaks  Out 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs. 
Alice  Pearse  Bean,  wife  of  a  Washington 
State  farmer,  "spoke  up"  May  8  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  magazine,  plead- 
ing for  less  Government  interference  in 
the  life  of  the  farmer.  She  argues  per- 
suasively. 

As  a  farm  bill  dealing  with  wheat, 
feed  grains,  rice,  and  soybeans  is  now 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Mrs.  Bean's  article  Is  especially 
timely. 

Here  is  the  text: 

Get  the  Government  Off  the  Farm 

(By  Alice  Pearse  Bean} 
It  is  no  wonder  that  city  people  think  of 
us  farmers  as  a  vociferous  bunch  of  hicks, 
holding  out  gold-plated  cups  for  an  ever 
larger  handout.  Year  after  year  the  Govern- 
ment pays  us  more  and  more  attention,  med- 
dling in  our  lives  so  much  it  seems  the 
bureaucrats  must  think  they  have  squatter's 
rights  on  the  farms,  including  our  151  sec- 
ond-r;;te  acres  at  Mica  in  Washington  State. 
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t  don't  blame  the  city  people  for  their  opin- 
ion, but  I'd  like  to  point  out  to  them  that 
we  didn't  ask  for  most  of  that  legislation, 
and  we  don't  want  it.  When  the  farmer 
prays  these  days,  he  asked  for  deliverance. 
Deliver  us  from  the  Congressmen  who  tell  us 
what  we  must  do  and  the  bureaucrats  who 
smile  and  they  tell  us  how  we  must  do  it. 

Never  having  seen  our  lawmakers  at  work. 
I  can  only  imagine  what  takes  place.  All  too 
frequently  one  of  them  proposes  that  some- 
thing be  done  for  the  "poor  farmer."  and 
they  stampede  to  get  out  of  the  cloakroom 
and  onto  the  floor  of  Congress  so  they  can 
vote  'yes."  The  latest  effort,  called  the 
Wheat-Cotton  Act.  is  a  grand  culmination. 
More  controls,  more  meddling,  and  our 
miniscule  wheat  acreage  .allotment  reduced 
by  one-tenth— which  for  small  farmers  like 
us  makes  It  practically  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

The  city  dweller  is  no  doubt  confuted  by 
terms  like  acre  allotment,  soil  bank,  crop- 
diversion  pa>-ments,  feed-grain  programs, 
etc.— because  we  are  almost  as  confused  our- 
.<;elves.  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  it 
all.  since  I  am  merely  an  old-fashioned, 
bread-baking,  chicken-plucking  type  of  farm 
housewife.  But  I  do  know  that  we  farmers 
don't  need  what  we're  getting— more  and 
more  "assistance"  from  the  Government.  We 
need  less,  or  even  none,  ungrateful  though 
tli.it  thought  may  be. 

Our  farm,  located  17  miles  from  Spokane, 
is  exactly  what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  in  mind  when  he  describes  marginal 
land,  better  left  to  the  rabbits  and  gophers. 
It  is  also  the  place  where  my  husband  and  I 
have  chosen  to  live  after  having  tried  city 
life.  We  accept  the  hardships  and  short- 
comings because  this  is  where  we  want  to 
bring  up  our  two  small  children.  On  our 
land,  we  raise  the  crops  that  suit  our  soil, 
climate  ajid  available  machinery:  a  trickle 
nf  wheat,  a  dribble  of  oats  and  a  dab  of  bar- 
ley; five  to  eight  beef  cattle  for  market,  plu.s 
one  for  the  freezer,  and  enough  chickens 
:ind  eggs  for  our  own  use.  Our  average  gross 
is  about  $1,200  to  $1,500.  Tlie  net  would 
qualify  us  for  the  President's  war  on  poverty 
were  it  not  that  my  husband  works,  when- 
ever he  can.  at  his  trade  of  carpentry.  The 
farm  barely  manages  to  make  the  yearly 
mortgage  pajTnent,  and  there  is  nothing  left 
to   invest   in   improvements. 

With  this  small  and  Inferior  type  of  opera- 
tion we  are  not  makers  or  shakers  of  legisla- 
tion. Yet  we  small  farmers  are  said  to°  pro- 
duce most  of  the  wheat  surplus.  To  prevent 
us  from  getting  even  more  troublesome,  the 
Crovernment  limits  us  to  a  wheat  allotmt'nt 
which  varies  from  14  to  17  acres.  The  way 
It  worked  last  year,  we  took  our  wheat  to 
the  mill  and  were  paid  $1.33  per  bushel. 
Tlien  the  burcau-ratic  fiiKuring  got  suirted 
The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con.^r.rva- 
tion  Service  calculated  our  averace  yield  per 
acre  over  the  previous  5  years  and" multiplied 
this  by  the  number  of  acres  we  were  allotted 
this  time.  On  45  percent  of  the  total  the 
C.overnment  paid  us  an  extra  70  cents  a 
bushel  and  on  the  next  45  percent  25  cents 
a  bushel.     The  remaining  10  percent  we  are 

allowed  to  sell  for  whatever  we  can  get if 

there  i.s  a  market  for  it.  With  all  its  legio- 
l.n;on  the  Government  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  able  to  control  the  fact  that  we 
lii.ve  had  only  one  good  wheat  crop  in  10 
years  of  farming. 

Now  if  that  is  as  cle.^.r  as  our  cl.iy  tnud 
U  .siiould  be  emphasized  that  it  is  only  the 
b-rcst  skeleton  of  the  program.  Elaborate 
!!i.  trui-tions  come  in  a  constant  flood— we 
nrist  plant  such  and  such  to  qualify  for 
n.n  planting  something  else.  It  is  as  if  our 
1  .nn  '.vorp  run  by  someone  who  w.ontcd  to  see 
lunv  complicated  he  couM  make  our  lives 
\v:thni:t  solving  any  of  our  problems 

In  the  fall  the  Governments  sends  us  a 
notice  of  how  many  acres  of  wheat  we  can 
plant     the    following    year.     Spring    brings 
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buds,  birds,  and  also  a  ubiquitous  employee 
of  the  Government  to  measure  our  poor  plot 
of  wheat.  In  many  ca^es  he  is  a  small  farmer 
who  has  found  it  necessary  to  r.iigment  his 
income  by  working  for  the  Government.  It 
is  a  healthy,  outdoor  life,  so  he  usually  has 
a  wonderful  tan.  He  usually  smiles  a  lot. 
Invariably  the  first  thing  he  a.?ks  is  whether 
my  husband  is  at  home:  for  some  reason 
this  never  fails  to  raise  my  buckles.  He 
carefully  measures  the  seeded  land,  some- 
times with  the  aid  of  aerial  photographs, 
sometimes  with  clever  little  steel  spikes  with 
a  loop  in  the  top  through  which  a  string  is 
threaded.  Sometimes  the  farmer  gets  to 
hold  the  string.  If  we  are  underseeded.  then 
the  Government  man  is  happy.  But  if  even 
a  tenth  of  an  acre  too  much" land  has  been 
seeded,  the  extra  wheat  must  be  destroyed. 
I  concede  that  the  farmer  gets  to  make  a 
choice  here.     He  can  plow  under  or  mow. 

But  it  is  still  not  settled.  Plowed,  mowed, 
or  whatever,  the  excess  area  must  be  nieas- 
ured  again,  and  this  time  the  farmer  is 
billed  for  the  cost  of  the  return  trip  the 
smiling  fellow  makes. 

Some  of  us  who  grow  wheat  regard  the 
current  Wheat-Cotton  Act  as  a  bitter  pill  ad- 
ministered because  of  the  way  we  farmers 
behaved  in  1963.  Few  urban  dwellers  took 
notice,  but  a  referendum  was  held  among 
farmers.  Quite  simply  it  was  a  question 
which  could  be  answered  "Yes."  we  wanted 
to  continue  with  rigid  controls:  or  "No," 
we  did  not.  The  vote  was  overwhelmingly 
■"no." 

In  most  cases  farmers  voted  down  controls 
for  two  reasons.  First  was  the  way  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  pre.«ented  the  program. 
He  made  it  very  clear  that  either  we  went 
along  with  his  program  or  we  would  suffer 
the  dire  consequences,  such  as  a  price  of  only 
a  dollar  a  bushel  for  wheat.  Second,  we  can't 
see  where  the  Government  is  doing  much  for 
small  farmers  like  us.  One  neighbor  recalls 
that  in  1944  he  got  $1.50  a  bushel  for  wheat, 
while  a  new  tractor  cost  $1,200:  Iftst  ye:u-  a 
tractor  cost  $3,500,  and  wheat  was  $1.33. 

Among  our  lawmakers,  however,  a  numb- 
ness seems  to  h.ave  set  in.  Instead  of  read- 
ing the  "no"  message  we  sent  them  loud  and 
clear,  they  ignored  it  and  °:ave  us  the  Wheat- 
Cotton  Act.  Such  disregard  for  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  people  concerned,  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  only  thickheaded  but  in- 
sulting. 

This  interpretation  of  the  farm  program 
is  a  result  of  my  experience  with  it.  as  a 
housewife  very  i>ersonalIy  involved  in  farm- 
ing. It  takes  a  certain  sort  of  person  to 
choose  this  kind  of  life.  aJid  believe  me.  it 
is  not  the  expectation  of  big  h.iadouts'  or 
profits  that  keeps  the  American  farmer  down 
on  the  farm  and  induces  him  to  tiU  the  soil, 
empty  the  pans  when  the  roof  leaks,  pluck 
the  chickens  and  Jam  the  strawberries.  He 
h.xs  to  do  Jobs  which  most  other  people  pay 
to  get  done.  Not  only  is  he  the  phunber. 
electrician,  appliance  repairman,  welder  and 
carpenter  but  often  the  family  barber.  Our 
boy  is  eight  and  has  yet  to  make  his  first 
trip  to  a  barbershop  other  than  ttee  family 
kitchen. 

The  farmer  also  mu.st  be  a  gamblor.  He 
must  be  willing  to  mortgage  evorvthing  but 
the  shoes  on  the  children's  feet  to  pl,-int  peiis, 
fertilize  them,  spray  for  weevils,  only  to  see 
two  days  of  hot  wind  shrivel  it  .ill  to  a 
disaster. 

And  yet  a  farm,  with  all  its  rcstrictiJiis  .tad 
frustrations,  provides  tiie  way  of  life  we  want. 
When  my  husband  and  I  lived  in  town,  we 
saw  that  the  only  sign  of  recognition "  be- 
tween one  house  and  the  other  w;is  the 
Venetian  blinds  in  one  picture  window 
winking  at  the  ones  next  door.  On  the  farm 
we  cherish  the  privacy  that  allows  us  to  step 
outside  the  back  door  without  buttoning 
our  shirts  (or  pants  even,  if  so  inclined), 
and  yet  the  concern  we  feel  for  neighbors 
IS  far  warmer  and  more  satisfying  than  what 


we  encountered  In  urban  life.  There  was 
the  time,  for  example,  when  the  water  pump 
stopped  functioning.  Tliere  is  nothing  more 
calculated  to  bring  all  farm  operations  to  a 
screeching  halt  than  absence  of  water. 
Cows  bawl  and  pigs  squeal.  In  spite  of  the 
urgency  of  his  own  work — it  was  seeding 
time — our  neighbor  came  to  our  aid  and  did 
not  leave  until  our  fixtures  gushed  again. 
Naturally  we  helped  him  when  his  water 
system  froze  in  the  winter. 

Another  reason  for  living  on  a  farm  is 
purely  economic.  The  four  of  us  can  eat 
very  well  indeed  on  $20  a  week  spent  at 
the  grocery  store.  The  fact  that  I  make 
and  bake  our  own  bread  may  not  mean  any 
great  saving  in  the  grocery  bill,  nor  do  I 
knead  and  mold  for  the  sheer  Joy  of  it  all. 
Quite  simply,  my  husband  prefers  home- 
made bread,  cakes,  and  pies.  A  general  will- 
mgness  to  cater  to  a  spouse's  likes  and  dis- 
likes IS  a  characteristic  of  farmwives.  and  I 
cannot  believe  it  does  anything  harmltil  to 
the  cause  of  marital  stability.  Even  though 
my  daughter,  who  is  9,  has  never  had  a 
coat  that  was  not  a  product  of  my  engineer- 
ing on  a  second-hand  sewing  machine  we 
manage  to  dress  fairly  well,  and  there  are 
many  advantages  for  children  on  the  farm 
beyond  such  obvious  ones  as  not  having  to 
use  the  street  for  a  playground.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  proportion  of  our 
farm  youth  turns  to  delinquency  but  I  think 
it  is  unlikely  that  many  do. 

We  are  told  that  it  Is  a  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  preserve  the 
family  farm.  Well,  we  are  a  family  and  this 
IS  a  farm.  The  kind  of  life  we  live  obviously 
IS  not  for  ever>-one.  But  It  Is  our  way  of 
life,  freely  chosen  with  its  hardships  and 
risks.  What  we  resent  is  the  fact  that  some 
technocrat,  with  his  "big  brother  knows  best" 
attitude,  decides  what  we.  here  on  our  land 
with  the  dirt  under  our  fingernails,  shall 
plant. 

Of  course  we  would  be  delighted  to  receive 
$2  a  bushel  or  even  more  for  our  wheat  The 
extra  money  would  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
pau-ing  the  bam.  which  lias  a  decided  list  to 
starboard.  But  it  isn't  desire  for  more  money 
that  makes  us  denotmce  the  farm-control 
programs.  What  we  question  Is  whether  It 
i.s  either  good  business  or  morally  right  for 
the  Government  to  pay  us  even  $1  for  wheat 
that  nobody  wants,  and  for  which  all  of  us 
must  ante  up  not  only  the  initial  cost  but 
also  the  cost  of  storage. 

We  have  consi^dered  refusing  to  participate 
in  the  program;  after  all,  it  is  voluntary  and 
to  refuse  to  go  along  will  not  bring  the 
Gestapo  to  our  door.  Yet  the  impact  of  this 
stand  for  our  principles  would  hardly  be  felt 
across  the  county  road  in  front  of  the  house 
Moreover,  such  a  stand  could  mean  we'd  be 
exiled  from  the  Government  program  for- 
ever. The  message  was  delivered  to  a  neigh- 
bor who  asked  at  the  ASCS  office,  after  the 
referendum,  what  would  happen  if  he  didn't 
sign  up  for  the  control  program.  He  was 
told  he  would  be  suspended  from  anv  future 
allotment  program.  TVAs  looked  to"  us  like 
"voluntary"  compulsion 

Suppose  price  supports  were  rejnoved.  I 
do  not  think  farmers  wotild  be  so  stupid 
as  to  go  on  producing  grain  for  which  there 
was  no  market.  Speculatively,  I  would  say 
that  my  husband  and  I  would  consider  fecd- 
ina;  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep.  A  wholesale  in- 
crease in  meat  production  would  probably 
depress  the  price  to  the  producer,  but  if  this 
resulted  in  a  lower  price  at  the  meat  counter 
<  as  it  should ) ,  a  lot  of  people  would  eat  more 
meat. 

Somehow,  by  di'.;£;ing  in,  we  would  survive 
with  such  old-fashioned  qualities  as  thrift, 
industry  and  perseverance. 

As  it  i.s.  we  grow  all  the  wheat  we  are 
allowed  to,  and  accept  all  the  payments  the 
Government  will  give  us.  We  farmers  have 
lost  the  freedom  to  plant  what  we  want,  and 
we  accept  the  subsidy  as  compensation  for 
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the  loss  of  our  rights — and  a  poor  bargain 
it  is.  Our  subsidy — less  than  $200  last  year— 
naturally  helps,  but  It  doesn't  make  a  critical 
difference  to  a  family  that's  been  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis  as  long  as  we  have.  As  long 
as  businessmen  who  denounce  Government 
accept  subsidies  to  their  Industries,  and  as 
long  as  artists  denounce  the  organization 
man  and  accept  foundation  grants,  so  also 
will  we  continue  to  accept  the  Government's 
money,  and  go  right  on  trying  to  bite  the 
hand  that  feeds  us. 

But  the  Federal  controls  do  worry  us.  If 
the  Government  can  dictate  what  we  can 
plant,  is  It  not  conceivable  that  someday 
the  Government  will  be  able  to  forbid  us  to 
farm  our  151  acres  of  rabbit  tracks  at  all? 


From  Vietnam :  A  Letter  to  Dallas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 


Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
very  warm  and  moving  letter  from  a 
young  man  who  is  serving  our  country  in 
Saigon.  This  letter  appeared  in  the 
April  29  issue  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
along  'With  an  article  by  Jim  Lehrer. 
This  young  man  tells  a  story  which  needs 
to  be  told  again  and  again  so  that  our 
people  realize  what  we  are  fighting  in 
"Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  has  emphasized 
many  times  that  the  reason  we  are  in 
South  Vietnam  is  to  halt  the  bombings 
and  murder  of  South  Vietnamese  men, 
women,  and  children  by  the  Vietcong 
who  are  directed  from  Hanoi.  The 
South  Vietnamese  are  brave  and  coura- 
geous people.  They  have  suffered  cas- 
ualties at  rates  higher  than  we  have  ever 
experienced  in  our  history.  However, 
this  young  man  says  more  than  I  can  say 
about  the  wisdom  of  supporting  President 
Johnson's  policies  in  Vietnam. 

The  above  mentioned  follows: 

From   VnrrNAM :    A  Letter   to    Dallas 
(Editors  Note. — The  following  letter  was 
received  by   the  Times  Herald  from  Bobby 
Dalton,  a  Dallas  man  now  stationed  with 
the  TT.S.  Navy  in  Vietnam.) 
To:   Managing  Editor.  Dallas  Times  Herald. 
From:  Bobby  Dalton,  GmG3,  U.S.  Navy. 
Subject:   Vietnam. 

Sir:  I  realize  that  this  letter  may  seem 
silly  to  you,  but  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
something  that  I've  observed  while  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  am  a  sailor  stationed  here  for  2  years. 
The  normal  tour  is  one  year,  but  I  extended 
an  additional  year.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  feel  that  I'm  helping  accomplish 
something.  People  who  live  in  the  United 
States  don't  know  how  lucky  they  are.  Some 
just  don't  care  what  happens  in  this  country. 
The  only  thing  is.  this  is  the  time  to  stop 
retreating  for  the  sake  of  the  Communists. 
I  do  not  ever  want  to  see  a  war  like  we 
will  be  faced  with.  It  would  be  horrible. 
But  then  I  say  stop  letting  the  Communists 
push  us.  Tliey  openly  send  arms  and  troops 
into  this  country  to  overthrow  the  present 
povernment.  Then  because  Americans  come 
here  to  help  at  the  request  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  we  are  called  aggressors. 
If  you  could  meet  some  of  the  people  here 


you  would  understand  better.  They  have 
fought  the  Viet  Minh  and  now  It  Is  the 
Vietcong.  This  has  lasted  foi'  lliUll  -Uian 
10  years.  Some  of  the  people  dont  care  any 
more.  Sending  of  sons  to  fight  and  maybe 
get  killed  seems  only  natural. 

They  make  a  big  thing  of  it  when  an 
American  is  killed  or  wovmded  But  the 
United  States  Just  does  not  realize  how 
many  Vietnamese  are  killed  or  disabled  daily 
here. 

Sir,  I  saw  the  American  Embassy  5 
minutes  after  the  bomb  exploded.  Anyone 
who  objects  to  our  policy  in  this  coimtry 
shoiUd  have  seen  it.  I  truly  believe  they 
would  change  their  mind.  When  that  car 
exploded  It  was  as  effective  as  firing  OO 
buckshot  into  a  crowded  room.  These  were 
not  soldiers  kiUed  here.  Most  of  them  were 
civilians,  women  and  children,  also. 

What  has  to  happen  to  wake  people  up 
to  this  threat?  It  will  not  end  here.  If  this 
country  falls,  then  will  come  the  next  and 
the  next. 

Sir,  I'm  not  a  crackpot  or  crazy.  It  is 
just  that  I  never  realized  what  was  hap- 
pening until  I  saw  it  firsthand.  I  hope  that 
my  younger  brother  and  sister  who  are  16 
and  6  never  have  to  go  through  what  these 
people  do. 

I've  finished  letting  off  a  little  steam.  I'm 
sorry  if  I  bothered  you  too  much.  I  am  a 
resident  of  Dallas  and  my  mother  lives  there. 
I  want  to  see  my  family  again  as  do  all 
servicemen  here  want  to  go  home. 

I   hope   President   Johnson   sticks   to   his 
guns  because  he  is  right. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bobby  C.  Dalton. 
GmGS  Headquarters  Support  Activity. 
Saigon. 


His  affinity  fix  writing,  she  said,  he  Just 
picked  up  on  his  own. 

"He's  always  been  a  bookworm.  He  reads 
everything." 

She  Is,  of  course,  anxious  for  her  son  to 
come  home.  So  is  Jocmna,  the  little  sister. 
Asked  Wednesday,  how  long  her  brother  had 
been  gone,  the  girl  sighed : 

"Weeks  and  weeks  and  weeks  •  •  •  I  dodt 
know  when  he's  coming  home." 


(By  Jim  Lehrer.  staff  WTiten 
Bobby  Dalton 's  mother  isn't  surprised  that 
her  son  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times  Herald 
from  Vietnam. 

"He's  a  sensitive,  sincere  boy  who  speaks 
when  he  has  something  to  say."  said  Mrs. 
Alva  Dalton,  Wednesday. 

A  switchboard  operator  at  the  downtown 
YMCA,  Mrs.  Dalton  said  her  22-year-old-son 
has  had  a  lot  to  say  about  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

"After  the  bombing  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Saigon  4  weeks  went  by  without 
a  letter  •  •  •  and  then  finally  one  came," 
she  recalled. 

Mrs.  Dalton  said  Bobby  told  of  being  close 
by  the  Embassy  and  racing  to  the  scene 
immediately. 

"He  said  he  counted  15  bodies  and  he 
picked  up  a  girl  and  carried  her  out.  She 
died  before  he  could  get  her  to  an  ambti- 
lance." 

■    "  'Mother,  I  actually  tracked  out  human 
blood',"  she  quoted  her  son  as  WTiting. 

Mrs.  Dalton  said  Bobby's  sensitivity,  in 
fact,  may  eventually  end  his  career  in  the 
Navy,  which  began  3  years  ago. 

"As  a  result  of  his  experiences  at  the  Em- 
bassy and  elsewhere  in  Vietnam  his  blood 
pressure  has  risen,"  she  said.  "The  Navy 
may  not  let  him  re-enlist  because  of  it.  " 

Bobby  was  born  in  Corpus  Christi,  said 
Mrs.  Dalton,  but  grew  up  in  Chandler  and 
Tyler.  He  finished  the  11th  grade  at  Chand- 
ler High  School  and  then  went  on  to  get  his 
high  school  diploma  in  the  Navy. 

Mrs.  Dalton  and  two  of  her  other  children. 
Alva.  Jr..  15.  and  Joanna.  6.  moved  to  Dallas 
3  years  ago.  They  live  at  530  Sunnyside  in 
Cockrell  Hill.  Alva  is  a  student  at  Crozier 
Tech  High  School. 

Mrs.  Dalton  said  Bobby  has  kept  her  well 
informed — except  for  that  one  4-week 
break — with  letters  and  pictures  from  Viet- 
nam. 

"He  never  goes  anywhere  without  a  camera 
or  two."  she  said.  "He's  sent  us  many  pho- 
tographs and  even  two  reels  of  movies  he  has 
taken  over  there." 


Polish  ConttitntioB  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  May  3,  1791,  is  a  very  im- 
portant document.  Its  adoption  and 
promulgation  marked  a  turning  p>oint  in 
Poland's  Central  Government,  and  the 
date  has  become  a  Polish  holiday. 

The  Polish  people  had  the  misfortune 
of  losing  a  good  part  of  their  country  late 
in  the  1770's  to  their  greedy  neighbois. 
Certain  Polish  leaders  felt  that  if  they 
had  a  strong  central  government,  cap- 
able of  uniting  all  elements  in  the  coun- 
try and  strengthening  its  fighting  ca- 
pacity, future  calamities  could  be 
avoided.  They  were  thoroughly  dissatis- 
fied with  their  absolutist,  monarchial 
form  of  government.  The  king  had  too 
much  power,  and  was  incapable  of  using 
it  effectively  because  of  certain  crippling 
defects  in  the  old  Diet — legislative  as- 
sembly. The  discontent  was  widespread 
among  liberal  leaders  and  also  among  the 
mass  of  the  people.  These  liberal,  demo- 
cratic and  patriotic  leaders  took  upon 
themselves  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  con- 
stitution which  would  improve,  if  not 
revolutionize,  the  Government  of  Po- 
land. The  result  was  the  Constitution  of 
May  3,  1791. 

The  Constitution  drastically  reduced 
the  arbitrary  powers  of  the  king,  and 
made  Poland  a  constitutional  monarchy.. 
Heretofore  the  king  could  exercise  his 
authority  only  through  a  council.  Tho> 
powers  of  the  upper  chamber  were  cur- 
tailed, and  those  of  the  popularly  elected 
lower  chamber  were  strengthened.  The 
peasantry  was  freed  from  its  bondage 
and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
law.  Religious  toleration  was  assured  to 
all  citizens,  and  freedom  of  speech  was 
guaranteed.  These  features  made  the 
Constitution  a  democratic  instninient 
and  represented  a  great  forward  advance 
in  popularizing  the  Government.  It  was 
hailed  as  such  throughout  the  country, 
and  even  many  liberal  leaders  abroad 
praised  the  Polish  leaders. 

On  the  174th  anniversary  celebration 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  Day  one  can 
hardly  overlook  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Katyn  Forest  massacre  of  many 
thousand  Polish  officers  by  their  heart- 
less captors  early  in  the  last  war.  Inci- 
dentally, in  this  connection,  it  is  also 
worth  recalling  that  this  is  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  Yalta  agreement. 
Lastly,  I  would  also  like  to  stress  the  fact 
that  almost  1,000  years  ago,  in  the  year 
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966,  Poles  adopted  Christianity  as  their 
faith  and  founded  the  most  powerfiil 
Christian  power  in  eastern  Europe.  In 
taking  note  of  all  these  occasions,  I 
gladly  join  all  friends  of  Poland  and  of 
freedom. 


Mast  Papers  Be  Grim?    A  Chuckle  Would 
Help 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  news- 
paper column  receives  more  careful  at- 
tention by  people  In  public  life  thaji  the 
weekly  column  of  John  S.  Knight. 

That  distinguished  editor  covers  the 
national  and  International  scene  with 
great  forthrightness.  He  constantly 
treats  his  subjects  with  the  deep  serious- 
ness that  they  merit. 

As  Jack  Knight  is  a  fellow  townsman 
of  mine,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
spend  many  wonderful  hours  in  his  com- 
pany. I  have  found  him  to  be  a  truly 
dedicated,  patriotic  citizen  but  one  who 
has  always  maintained  a  good  sense  of 
humor.  He  has  never  assumed  the  man- 
tle of  a  pontificating  editor.  He  has  ever 
retained  that  quality  of  fellowship  that 
has  characterized  the  great  editors  of 
our  Nation. 

The  John  S.  Knight  column,  not  only 
appeared  In  his  own  newspapers,  the 
Aki-on,  Ohio,  Beacon  Journal;  the  Miami, 
Fla.,  Herald;  the  Detroit,  Mich..  Free 
Press:  the  Charlotte,  N.C..  Observer;  and 
the  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  Democrat  but  In 
over  100  other  newspapers  as  well. 

It  follows; 

Must  Papers  Be  Grim?  A  Chuckle 

Would  Help 

(By  John  S.  Knight) 

The  Nation's  editors  Journeyed  to  Wash- 
ington a  few  weeks  ago  to  brush  up  on 
Joiirnalistic  techniques  and  hear  from,  the 
mighty  men  of  Government  who  regulate  our 
dally  lives. 

On  the  whole.  It  was  not  an  Ulvunlnating 
experience.  Other  than  a  panel  on  civil 
rights  sparked  by  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenback,  the  program  was  dull,  un- 
Informative  and  humorless. 

Vermont  C.  Royster,  ec.tOT  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  newly  elected  president 
of  tlie  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors, found  the  discussions  of  Journalism 

pa.st  and  future — "dreadfully  depresBlng." 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey,  who  can 
ordinarily  manage  a  fast  quip  or  two,  de- 
livered himself  of  a  Democratic  stimip  speech 
which  I  feared  would  never  end.  Later, 
Hubert  Horatio  had  the  grace  to  apologize 
to  the  program  chairman  fo-  laying  an  egg. 
Henry  Fowler,  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  said  nothing  in  a  good  many  words. 
The  same  applied  to  Commerce  Secretary 
Connor.  As  "Bunny"  Royster  remarked: 
"You  could  have  switched  one  speech  for  the 
other  and  nobody  would  have  known  the 
difference." 

Admittedly,  oratory  is  a  dying  art.  Yet  a 
man  should  get  more  for  the  prtce  of  hla 
luncheon  ticket  than  chicken,  peas,  melting 
Ice  cream  and  cold  coffee. 


It  was  enough  to  drive  an  editor  back  to 
the  bar  and  his  racing  form  to  bone  up  on 
the  Kentucky  Derby. 

The  suspicion  liirks,  however,  that  if  any 
important  Government  pronouncements  are 
to  be  made,  L.B  J.  will  make  them.  So  the 
public  relations  boys — and  every  Federal 
bureaucrat  has  them  in  depth — protect  their 
immediate  bosses  with  prepared  speeches 
which  have  about  as  much  zing  as  an  over- 
vermouthed  martini  served  in  a  warm  glass. 
Happily  for  the  ASNE,  President  Vermont 
Connecticut  Royster  Is  a  North  Carolina  boy 
with  a  sense  of  humor.  His  parents  must 
have  had  it,  too.  So,  as  the  Republicans  used 
to  say,  just  wait  until  next  year. 

In  these  days  of  grim  headlines  and  sad 
stories  depicting  the  ills  of  humanity,  editors 
should  strive  for  a  better  mix.  I  learned 
that  word  last  week  at  a  shoping  center  press 
party  when  the  owner  referred  repeatedly  to 
the  proper  tenant  mix. 

I  gathered  it  meant  that  aa  efficiently 
planned  center  should  have  something  in  it 
to  please  every  customer.  Like  a  newspaper, 
perhaps? 

Today's  press  is  certainly  cheating  the 
reader  in  the  humor  department.  Our  edi- 
tors ha\e  strong  views  on  Vietnam,  mental 
health.  Juvenile  delinquency,  the  imbalance 
of  payments,  world  government,  the  United 
Nations,  civil  rights,  and  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

Yet  there  is  precious  little  in  our  newspa- 
pers to  make  a  man  laugh.  And  be  wants  to, 
you  know. 

I  read  an  amusing  story  the  other  day 
about  a  St.  Bernard  dog,  the  kind  that  wears 
a  cask  of  brandy  around  his  neck  and  saves 
mountain  climbers  In  the  Alps.  This  par- 
ticular dog  couldn't  climb  his  w»y  out  of  a 
dry  swimming  pool,  so  the  owners  had  to  call 
upon  the  fire  department  to  make  the  rescue. 
Not  too  funny,  perhaps,  but  better  read- 
ing than  the  spate  of  stories  about  rapes, 
murders,  and  accidents  which  confront  us 
with    increasing   number   and   regrUarity. 

Today,  every  writer  wants  to  be  a  pundit 
and  deal  only  with  significant  news.  This  is 
the  age  of  the  specialist  in  Jouraalism.  and 
so  we  have  them  in  politics,  government, 
education,  science,  social  welfare,  and  the 
cultural  arts. 

It  is  a  trend  I  do  not  decry.  Newspaper 
readers  are  better  informed  today  than  ever 
before.  Reporters  and  special  writers  have 
the  background  and  the  ability  to  make  in- 
volved subjects  readable  and  understandable. 
Through  investigative  reporting,  they  dis- 
close chicanery,  corruption,  and  incom- 
petency wherever  it  may  exist. 

Your  daily  newspaper  is  the  public's  best 
protection  against  the  excesses  of  govern- 
ment at  all  levels.  It  is  not  unmindful  of 
the  growing  interest  in  art,  the  theater,  and 
the  beautification  of  our  cities.  The  news- 
paper is  a  superbly  packaged  compendium 
of  the  things  which  interest  you. 

And  yet,  I  sense  the  need  for  more  warmth 
in  our  pages  and  the  humorous  feature  stor- 
ies which  sparkle  like  stars  in  an  otherwise 
forbidding  night. 

The  popularity  of  sports  pages  gives  t<>sti- 
mony  to  the  fact  that  we  are  all.  In  a  sense, 
escapists.  Few  there  are  who  have  no  heroes 
in  the  world  of  sports.  Breathas  there  a 
man  with  soul  so  dead  who  does  not  revel 
in  the  golfing  exploits  of  Jack  Nicklaxis  or  a 
lady  who  has  never  read  of  Kelso,  the  wonder 
horse  of  this  generation? 

Of  course,  there  are  also  humorous  aspects 
to  the  news  which  rival  "Today's  Chuckle." 
Barry  Goldwater.  for  instance,  presented 
himself  to  the  Anglo-American  Prass  Associ- 
ation in  Paris  by  saying:  "If  you  don't  know 
who  I  am.  I'm  the  trigger-happy,  war-mon- 
gering  SOB  who  has  been  asking'  the  admin- 
istration to  do  something  about  the  supply 
routes  In  North  Vietnam.  Now,  you're  a 
statesman  when  you  do  that." 
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Or  my  friend  Don  Maxwell,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  who  has  called  upon  Fidel 
Castro  to  confess  his  errors,  renounce  com- 
munism on  May  1  and  Join  the  free  world. 
Editor  Maxwell  said  In  an  open  letter  to 
Castro:  "Repent.  Make  good  your  promise 
to  the  people.  The  Chicago  Tribune  will 
publish  your  May  Day  confession  in  full." 

To  date,  the  Cuban  dictator  has  not  replied 
to  this  generous  inducement.  Perhaps  Fidel 
is  holding  out  for  the  editor's  Job. 

The  histrionic  performances  of  Everett 
DniKSE>f,  Senate  minority  leader,  are  always 
good  entertainment.  The  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  asked  him  recently:  "Some  polls  re- 
port that  a  large  share  of  the  people  regard 
the  Republican  Party  as  the  party  of  big 
business.    Do  you  think  that's  true?" 

DiRKSEN  replied:  "Well,  now.  How  inter-" 
esting  that  Henry  Ford  and  his  associates 
on  tax  matters  all  Joined  up  as  a  committee 
for  Mr.  Johnson  last  year.  They  were  all  Re- 
publicans, but  went  over  to  the  Democrats. 
"Now  if  big  business  is  an  odious  tag.  the 
Democrats  have  got  it.  But  Henry  wUl  be 
back  in  my  office  when  the  bill  to  cut  excise 
taxes  comes  up." 

And  then  comes  Mr.  George  Meany,  presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO,  who  says  unions  should 
be  prepared  to  use  strikes  or  boycotts  to  force 
employer  compliance  with  a  new  Federal  ban 
on  Job  discrimination  against  Negroes. 

Why  is  this  fuimy?  Well,  simply  because 
some  of  the  unions  which  Mr.  Meany  pre- 
sumably controls  have  long  been  notorious 
discriminators  against  Negro  applicants  for 
membership. 

Finally,  I  read  somewhere  that  U.S.  war 
correspondents  in  South  Vietnam  are  barred 
from  entering  the  PX's  and  officers'  clube 
but  that  the  shapely  ladies  of  Saigon  are 
always  welcome. 

It  seems  the  reporters  cannot  be  trusted 
to  print  the  truth,  but  the  girls  are  con- 
sidered loyal  to  the  cause. 

The  item  is  not  amusing  but  it  shows  how 
far  bureaucracy  will  go  to  louse  up  a  war. 

Some  days  the  news  is  pretty  depressing 
and  a  fellow  would  like  to  get  away  from 
It  all. 

Yet  Charlie  O.,  the  mule  mascot  of  tho 
Kansas  City  Athletics  is  hamming  it  up, 
green  fairways  beckon  the  ardent  golfer  who 
practiced  putting  cm.  the  living  room  rug  all 
winter  and  the  biun  predictions  on  the  Ken- 
tucky Derby  are  still  good  for  a  laugh. 

Richard  Monckton  Milnes  once  said:  "The 
sense  of  humor  is  the  Just  balance  of  all  the 
faculties  of  man,  the  best  security  against 
the  pride  of  knowledge  and  the  conceits  of 
the  imagination,  the  strongest  inducement 
to  submit  with  a  wise  and  pious  patience  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  existence." 

In  a  word,  humor  helps  and  we  need  more 
of  it. 


This  Is  What  I  Firmly  BeUeve 

EXTENSION  OP  REIVIARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr 
George  P.  Smith,  of  the  Cuyahoga  River 
Reclamation  Commission,  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  most  sincere 
and  devoted  conservationists  of  the  Na- 
tion. John  Smith  has  spent  a  lifetime  of 
effort  in  attempting  to  arrest  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  streams  and  waterways 
located  in  the  Buckeye  State. 

Recently,  Mr.  Smith  has  authored  the 
following  lines  entitled  "This  Is  What  I 


Firmly  Believe."  It  is  certainly  Indica- 
tive of  the  zeal  of  George  P.  Smith  In  the 
entire  subject  of  water  pollution,  and 
sums  up  most  appropriately  America's 
needs  to  beautify  and  to  conserve  in  a 
bit  of  thoughtful  prose. 

THIS  Is  What  I  Firmly  Believe 
Man  in  his  thoughtlessness, 
Man  in  his  unfairness  to  God, 
Man  in  his  ungratefulness  to  God, 
Man  in  his  greediness,  Is  kUling  what  God 

has  given  him,  and  if  not  stopped,  will 

kill  himself. 

The  elimination  of  pollution  of  our 
waterways  is  so  very,  very  vital,  that  it 
means  the  survival  of  man,  animal,  fish, 
bird,  and  vegetation. 


Opportunity   Legislation   for  the   Indian 
People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3. 1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  explanation  of  a  poverty  bill 
and  opportunity  legislation  for  the  In- 
dian people.  This  is  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion I  have  been  sponsoring  for  several 
years  and  one  which  would  solve  the  In- 
dian problem. 

Not  only  is  this  legislation  that  would 
solve  the  Indian  problem  but  it  would 
provide  integration  of  tlie  Indian  peo- 
ple; a  people  now  segregated  by  action 
of  the  Federal  Goveniment  itself. 

This  editorial  was  prepared  by  Bob 
Hill,  of  radio  station  WNAX,  Yankton, 
S.  Dak.,  a  station  which  serves  the  en- 
tire Midwest.  It  was  aired  on  Wednes- 
day, April  14,  1965.  Because  of  the  ex- 
cellent job  done  by  Mr.  Hill,  I  want  to 
place  it  in  the  Congressional  Record 
where  it  can  be  read  and  the  program 
studied  by  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
public  generally. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  anyone  speak  of 
the  Indian  problem?  Can  we  say  what  it  is 
specifically — put  our  finger  on  it?  Con- 
gress E.  Y.  Berrtt,  of  South  Dakota,  says 
there  is  only  one  solution  to  what  we  refer 
to  as  the  Indian  problem — and  that  is  Jobs, 
salaries  and  opportunities — both  on  and  off 
the  reservation. 

Berry  says  the  whole  problem  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  Indian  people  were  found 
on  the  land,  and  it  was  decided  that  we 
should  make  farmers  and  ranchers  out  of 
them.  Fanning  and  ranching  requires  a 
very  high  degree  of  skill,  and  the  fact  is — 
according  to  Berry — there  is  only  enough 
land  on  any  reservation  to  provide  a  living 
for  about  10  percent  of  those  living  in  the 
area.  The  question  is:  What  can  we  do  for 
the  other  90  percent?  He  says  we  must 
either  take  them  off  the  reservation,  train 
them  under  his  trades  training  and  on-the- 
job  training  program,  and  then  help  them 
locate  in  nearby  cities.  Or  we  induce  indus- 
try to  go  into  tJift  reservations  to  provide  the 
jobs. 

All  Indian  reser^-ations  are  located  in  re- 
mote areas.    Transportation  of  the  raw  mate- 


rial in  and  the  finished  product  out  is  so 
high  that  business  couldn't  compete  unless 
they  have  some  kind  of  concession  and  the 
only  kind  of  concession  that  the  Government 
can  offer  is  a  tax  concession.  " 

Again  this  year  Congressman  Berry  has 
Introduced  a  bUl  which  would  provide  a  10- 
year  tax  exemption  for  any  industry  that  will 
come  onto  the  Indian  reservation  and  estab- 
lish a  plant  with  more  than  50  percent  of 
their  employees  being  Indian.  It  also  au- 
thorizes the  tribe  to  assist  by  helping  to 
build  the  building,  and  if  necessary,  to  help 
in  piurchaslng  machinery  and  equipment. 

This  idea — called  Operation  Bootstrap — 
was  borrowed  from  Puerto  Rico,  once  called 
a  stricken  land — a  land  with  no  hope.  Then 
they  passed  a  law  called  Operation  Boot- 
strap— a  law  In  which  the  Puerto  Ricans 
could  lift  themselves  up  by  their  own  boot- 
straps. There  was  a  10-year  tax  exemption, 
and  here's  what  happened;  Six  hundred  fac- 
tories put  into  operation  created  100,000  new 
Jobs,  gross  production  increased  from  287 
million  to  1.2  billion,  average  family  income 
rose  nearly  400  percent  to  the  highest  of  any 
Latin  America  country  except  oil-rich  Vene- 
zuela, the  Infant  death  rate  is  cut  in  half, 
and  the  life  expectancy  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  rose  50  percent. 

Congressman  Berry  believes  the  same 
thing  could  be  done  on  every  Indian  reserva- 
tion. He  says:  "We  talk  about  crime  on  the 
reservation.  Of  course,  it's  because  the  peo- 
ple have  nothing  to  do  and  nothing  to  think 
about.  And  the  little  relief  check  they  get 
isn't  quite  enough  for  them  to  live  on,  to  say 
nothing  of  providing  anytlilng  for  their  chil- 
dren. But  with  a  Job  they  would  have  some- 
thing to  Uve  for  and  could  hold  their  heads 
up  before  their  children." 

You  may  be  wondering  if  Operation  Boot- 
strap would  work  with  the  Indian  people 
the  same  as  It  did  for  the  Puerto  Ricans. 
You'll  be  Interested  to  know  that  the  mana- 
ger of  the  Bulova  Watch  Co.  testified  at  a 
hearing  that  at  their  plant  in  Rolla,  N.  Dak., 
where  they  employ  almost  entirely  Indian 
help — the  Incident  of  absenteeism  was  less 
than  1  percent.  In  all  their  other  plants  It 
was  9  percent. 

What  we  call  the  Indian  problem  Is  otir 
problem.  We  believe  that  Operation  Boot- 
strap— Indian  style — would  do  much  to  solve 
that  problem.  If  you  live  In  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Iowa,  or  Minnesota 
or  anjrwhere  else  In  this  area  where  this  edi- 
torial Is  heard,  we  would  like  to  know  what 
you  think  about  a  plan  to  help  some  of  our 
people  pull  themselves  up  by  their  own  boot- 
straps.   We  still  have  time. 


bers  of  the  House  are  Interested  in  this 
important  matter,  imder  unanimous 
consent,  I  insert  at  this  pwint  In  the 
Record  the  text  of  this  resolution: 

Ik  the  Lecislatukz  or  the  State  ov 
Washington 

hottse  or  representatives 

W^hereas  the  United  States,  Japan,  and 
Canada  are  presently  renegotiating  the  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Treaty;  and 

Whereas  many  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Washington  fish  in  Alaskan  waters  and  are 
vitally  concerned  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty;  and 

Whereas  the  Governor  of  Alaska  has  been 
strongly  protesting  foreign  encroachment 
into  our  North  American  stocks  of  salmon; 
and 

Whereas  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Washington  have  indicated  Interest 
In  the  situation:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
That  we  offer  our  support  to  our  sister  State 
of  Alaska  and  to  our  congressional  delega- 
tion, and  that  we  express  the  hope  that  the 
problems  that  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  our  fisheries  may  be  successfully  re- 
solved at  the  forthcoming  meetings  of  the 
North  Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Commission; 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Washington. 

Adopted  AprU  22,  1965. 


Washington  State  Urges  Action  on 
Fisheries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington State  House  of  Representatives 
has  called  for  the  United  States  to  deal 
from  strength  in  this  year's  negotiations 
vnth  Japan  by  the  International  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Commission. 

In  a  resolution  recently  adopted  by  the 
house,  it  notes  that  many  State  citizens 
fish  in  Alaska  waters  and  are  affected  by 
foreign  encroachment  on  North  Amer- 
ican salmon  stocks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  believing  that  the  Mem- 


Strategic  Pacific  Marine  Base  Once  Nearly 
Lost  in  Economy  Move 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  out 
of  my  continuing  concern  over  this  Na- 
tion's defense  readiness,  I  want  to  direct 
my  colleague's  attention  to  the  following 
article  \vTitten  by  Brig.  Gten.  James  D. 
Hittle,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  retired.     It 
appeared  in  the  San  Diego  Union  on 
Monday,  March  22,  1965,  and  lucidly  11-* 
lustrates    that    otu-    national    budget- 
cutters  are  not  always  the  l>est  judges  of 
what  is  needed  for  national  security: 
Str.^tegic  Pacific  Marine  Base  Once  Nearly 
Lost  in  Economy  Mo^-e:    Saved  fob  Today's 
Asian  Crisis 
(By  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hittle,  USMC,  ret., 
director  of  national  security  and  foreign 
affairs.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars) 
Washington. — The  U.S.  base  on  Okinawa 
made   it  possible  for  the   7th  Fleet  to  put 
Marines  ashore  when   they   were  needed  at 
Da  Nang  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  3d  Marine  Division  Is  based  on  Oki- 
nawa. This  puts  the  amphibious  "fire  bri- 
gade" close  to  the  Asian  tlnderboxes  at  which 
Moscow  and  Peiplng  are  throwing  matches. 
Okinawa's  central  location  msLkes  it  the  pivot 
of  U.S.  power  in  the  western  Pacific. 

It  Is  hard  to  realize  that  less  than  10  years 
ago  the  Marines  almost  lost  Okinawa. 

That  the  base  was  saved  only  at  the  last 
minute,  is  a  little  known  story,  even  in  Wash- 
ington. 

It  began  In  1955.  I  was  the  legislative  as- 
sistant to  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  an  assignment  that  gave  me  a  "ring- 
side seat." 
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In  1955,  after  strategic  studies  by  the  Pen- 
tagon, Congress  appropriated  funds  for  a 
permanent  base  for  most  of  the  3d  Marine 
Division  and  some  supporting  aircraft  on 
Okinawa.  About  $39  million  was  involved. 
A  special  subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  went  to  Okinawa  to  check 
on  the  project.  It  supported  the  decision  to 
put  the  Marines  on  Okinawa. 

Contracts  were  let.  Heavy  equipment  ar- 
rived. Construction  began.  Then  in  1957, 
something  happened.  Economy  experts  in 
Washington  decided  that  a  Marine  base  in 
Okinawa  really  was  not  needed  after  all.  The 
Pentagon  issued  orders  to  stop  construction 
and  terminate  contracts.  The  Marines  were 
getting  a  one-way  ticket  out  of  the  western 
Pacific. 

They  would  have  been  withdrawn  if  it  had 
not  been  for  two  people:  the  late  Senator 
Styles  Bridges,  Republican,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Representative  Carl  Vinson,  Demo- 
crat, of  Georgia,  then  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Conunittee.  Both  knew  that 
the  Conununists  were  not  through  with  ag- 
gression in  Asia.  Both  knew  that  cancel- 
lation of  the  base  on  Okinawa  would  be  a  dis- 
astrous mistake. 

As  the  Marines  picked  up  their  packs  to 
leave  Okinawa,  these  two  powerful  Members 
of  Congress  picked  up  their  pens  to  keep 
them  there.  Both  wrote  directly  to  the  late 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  then  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Bridges  asked:  Would  not  cancellation  of 
the  Marine  base  on  Okinawa  be  construed  as 
a  weakening  of  our  determination  to  resist 
Red  encroachment  in  southeast  Asia? 

Vinson  was  Just  as  blunt.  He  said  that 
since  the  Pentagon  had  testified  the  base  was 
necesary,  and  since  Congress  appropriated 
the  funds  on  the  basis  of  that  testimony,  the 
cancellation  cast  doubt  as  to  Pentagon  con- 
struction planning.  He  said  the  full  Armed 
Services  Committee  would  investigate  the 
matter. 

Wilson,  a  practical  man.  met  with  top 
Pentagon  officials  to  show  the  letters  from 
Bridges  and  Vinson.  He  then  told  Marine 
Corps  Commandant  Randolph  McC.  Pate  he 
was  reversing  the  cancellation  order  and  re- 
leasing funds  to  continue  construction. 

What  are  the  lessons  of  all  this? 
First,    budget-cutters    are    not    the    best 
judges  of  what  is  needed  for  national  secu- 
rity. 

Second,  it  is  another  example  of  what  our 
Nation  owes  to  the  wisdom  and  courage  of 
Bridges  and  Vinson. 

The  Marines  should  find  a  couple  of  build- 
ings,  roads  or  camps   on  Okinawa  and  give 

them  two  illustrious  names. 


Prayer  for  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
tiying  times  of  both  the  hot  and  cold 
wars  and  with  the  various,  far-reaching 
decisions  facing  this  Congress,  many  of 
us  find  solace  and  giiidance  in  prayer. 

On  Thursday,  April  29,  1965.  the  Red 
Bank  Register  in  Red  Bank,  N.J.,  which 
is  published  by  my  good  friend,  Mr.  M. 
Harold  Kelly,  carried  an  editorial  which 
I  feel  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  of 
us  here  today.  It  was  an  editorial  con- 
cerning an  invocation  deUvered  by  Msgr. 
A.  C.  Dineen.  rector  of  St.  Agnes  Church. 


East  43d  Street,  New  York  City,  at  a 
bureau  of  advertising  dinner  at  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation convention  in  New  York. 

The  article  follows: 

Prayer  fob  America 

Msgr.  A.  C.  Dineen,  rector  of  St.  Agnes 
Church,  East  43d  St.,  New  York  City,  deliv- 
ered the  invocation  Thursday  night  at  a  Bu- 
reau of  Advertising  dinner  at  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention 
in  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City. 

What  he  had  to  say  in  a  brief  invocation 
contained  great  meaning — and  aroused  inter- 
est and  favorable  comment  from  those  who 
attended  the  dinner.  Many  said  they  never 
have  heard  an  invocation  that  carried  such  a 
deep  message  and  provided  such  inspiration. 

Msgr.  Dlneen's  invocation  Is  titled  "Prayer 
for  America"  and  we  would  like  to  share  it 
with  our  readers.  I 

It  follows:  I 

"Dear  Fellow  Americans.  Save  us,  O  God, 
from  the  sin  of  worrying,  lest  stomach  ulcers 
be  the  badge  of  our  lack  of  faith. 

"Give  us  clear  vision  that  we  may  know 
where  to  stand  and  what  to  stand  for — be- 
cause unless  we  stand  for  something,  we 
shall  fall  for  anything. 

"Since  we  strain  at  gnats  and  swallow  cam- 
els, give  us  a  new  standard  of  values  and  an 
ability  to  know  a  trifie  when  we  see  it.  As 
Shakespeare  put  it:  'Much  ado  about 
nothing.' 

"Help  us  to  see  that  it  is  better  to  fall  for 
a  cause  that  will  ultimately  succeed  than 
succeed  in  a  cause  that  will  ultimately  fall. 

"Save  us  from  hotheads  that  would  lead 
us  to  act  foolishly,  and  from  cold  feet  that 
would  keep  us  from  acting  at  all. 

"Save  us  from  accepting  a  Uttle  of  what  we 
know  to  be  wrong  in  order  to  get  a  little  of 
what  we  imagine  to  be  right. 

"We  pray  that  the  people  of  America,  who 
have  made  such  progress  in  material  things, 
may  now  seek  to  grow  in  spiritual  under- 
standing. For  we  have  improved  means,  but 
not  improved  ends.  We  have  better  ways  of 
getting  there,  but  we  have  no  better  places 
to  go.  We  can  save  more  time,  but  we  are 
not  making  any  better  use  of  the  time  we 
save.  We  need  Thy  help  to  do  something 
about  the  world's  true  problems — the  prob- 
lem of  lying,  which  is  called  propaganda;  the 
problem  of  selfishness,  which  is  called  self- 
interest;  the  problem  of  greed,  which  is  often 
called  profit;  the  problem  of  license,  disguis- 
ing Itself  as  liberty;  the  problem  of  lust,  mas- 
querading as  love;  the  problem  of  material- 
ism, the  hook  which  is  baited  with  false 
security. 

"Hear  our  prayers.  O  God,  for  the  spiritual 
understanding  which  is  better  than  political 
wisdom,  that  we  may  see  our  problems  for 
what  they  really  are.    'In  God  we  trast.'  " 


Press  Release  by  Senator  Nelson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  3,  1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson,  Wisconsin's  junior 
Senator  and  the  Nation's  outstanding 
champion  of  conservation  ideas  and  pro- 
grams, made  an  announcement  today 
which  I  feel  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  my  colleagues  in  this  body. 

He  annoimced  that  the  Senate  Appro- 


priations Committee  has  approved  five 
key  budget  requests  which  offer  bright 
new  hope  for  Great  Lakes  area  conserva- 
tion and  resource  development. 

None  of  these  five  projects,  involving 
a  total  of  $15,144,400,  was  included  in  the 
budget  bill  reported  by  this  body. 

I  wish  to  make  known  my  agreement 
with  Senator  Nelson  that  these  budget 
requests  are  absolutely  vital. 

The  ultimate  approval  of  these  proj- 
ects probably  wiU  rest  with  a  Senate- 
House  conference  committee. 

So  that  all  my  colleagues  will  be  famil- 
iar with  these  new  budget  requests,  I 
include  Senator  Nelson's  press  release 
of  today  in  the  Record  : 

Press  Release  by  Senator  Nelson 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  said  Monday  that 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  had 
approved  five  key  budget  requests  which 
offer  "bright  new  hope  for  Great  Lakes  area 
conservation  and  resource  development." 

The  committee  voted  for  funds  to  expand 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison, 
bolster  the  Great  Lakes  fishing  industry, 
finance  Wisconsin  water  research,  and  buy 
a  huge  tract  of  lakes  and  recreational  forest 
just  over  the  State  line. 

"If  these  committee  successes  can  be 
steered  tlirough  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, we  will  have  won  a  great  victory  for  the 
Great  Lakes  region."  Nelson  said. 

Senator  Nelson,  in  letters  to  Senators  and 
in  appearances  before  subcommittees,  had 
fought  for  the  budget  increases  which  he 
said  were  absolutely  vital.  Senator  Prox- 
MiRK  and  other  Great  Lakes  senators  also 
backed  the  budget  increases.  The  commit- 
tee, of  which  Senator  Proxmire  is  a  mem- 
ber, granted  every  one  of  the  requests. 
They  would: 

1.  Buy  the  Sylvania  tract — 18.000  acres  of 
virgin  forest  and  lakes  in  northern  Michigan, 
bordering  northeastern  Wisconsin — for  $6,- 
099,400. 

2.  Clear  the  way  for  a  big  expansion  of 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  several  years 
hence  by  granting  $190,000  for  immediate 
planning. 

3.  Release  $430,000  to  help  Great  Lakes 
fishermen,  hurt  by  the  sea  lamprey  and  last 
year's  botulism  disease  scare. 

4.  Appropriate  $5,600,000  to  implement  the 
Commercial  Fisheries  and  Development  Act 
of  1964,  to  finance  research  and  disaster  aid. 

5.  Appropriate  $2,825,000  to  finance  the 
newly  established  "water  resource  research 
institute"  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
36  other  land-grant  universities,  as  author- 
ized but  not  financed  last  year. 

These  projects  were  not  included  in  the 
budget  bill  as  it  came  to  the  Senate  from 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Nelson  said  he  was  reasonably  confident 
that  the  Senate  as  a  whole  would  back  up 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  deci- 
sion on  all  five.  Then  a  fight  must  be  made 
to  win  approval  in  a  Senate-House  confer- 
ence committee,  Nelson  said. 

Senator  Nelson  called  the  privately  owned 
Sylvania  tract  "a  midwestern  Shangri-la." 
He  said  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if  the  Federal 
Government  did  not  seize  the  opportunity  to 
buy  it  for  long-range  public  enjoyment.  The 
tract  Is  in  the  estate  of  the  late  Larry  Fisher. 
a  multimillionaire,  and  is  in  danger  of  being 
subdivided  and  logged  off. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  proposes  to  make 
it  a  national  recreation  area.  The  area  is 
dotted  with  crystal  clear  lakes  and  huge 
timber. 

Senator  Nelson  had  made  a  major  fight  on 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  item,  noting 
that  this  $190,000  was  the  key  to  preserving 
carefully  developed  plans  to  double  the  Labo- 
ratory's staff  of  scientists. 
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In  the  last  Congress,  the  Wisconsin  Sena- 
tors won  final  approval  of  a  $4  million  new 
wing  on  the  Laboratory.  Bids  are  now  being 
taken  and  construction  will  start  soon.  Once 
that  new  wing  is  occupied,  the  present  lab 
building  must  be  extensively  remodeled  at  a 
cost  of  $2,750,000.  Then  the  development 
plan  calls  for  construction  of  another  $5.7 
million  wing. 

This  great  expansion  program,  totaling  al- 
most $13  million,  is  to  be  completed  by  1972, 
by  which  time  the  scientists'  staff  is  to  in- 
crease from  150  to  325. 

Nelson  felt  it  was  crucial  to  win  the  $190,- 
000  this  year  to  keep  Congress  committed  to 
the  expansion  timetable. 

Nelson  emphasized  that  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory,  the  Nation's  No.  1  research 
center  for  the  industry,  would  play  a  major 
role  in  the  development  of  Appalachla.  the 
northern  Great  Lakes  area,  and  other 
forested  areas  with  economic  problems.  He 
also  said  it  would  help  take  up  some  of  the 
slack  caused  by  the  phasing  out  of  Truax 
Field  Air  Force  Base  at  Madison. 

When  the  Commercial  Fisheries  and  De- 
velopment Act  was  approved  last  year.  $5.5 
million  was  authorized.  The  1966  budget, 
however,  recommended  only  $2  million  and 
the  House  added  $2  million  to  this. 

Nelson  contended  that  a  series  of  setbacks 
reduced  the  Great  Lakes  commercial  fishing 
industry  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

Wisconsin  would  receive  $24,500  to  $4.9 
million  designated  for  research  and  develop- 
ment and  States  bordering  on  the  Great 
Lakes  would  receive  $468,700  under  the  re- 
vised appropriation.  As  recommended  in  the 
administration  budget.  Wisconsin  would 
have  received  only  $9,600  and  the  Great 
Lakes  States  $181,700. 

The  $430,000  approved  for  revitalizing 
Great  Lakes  fishing  was  less  than  the  $1.43 
niillion  requested  in  a  letter  last  week  by 
Nelson,  the  Great  Lakes  Conference  of  Sen- 
ators, and  the  Midwest  Fisheries  Council. 
The  House,  however,  had  refvised  to  appro- 
priate anything  for  this  purpose. 

The  $2.8  million  appropriation  for  water 
resotirce  research  institutes  was  approved 
by  the  committee  early  last  week  and  then 
passed  by  tlie  Senate. 

The  money  wotild  allow  37  centers  to  be 
established  and  thus  fulfill  tlie  goal  of  a  re- 
search center  at  a  land-grant  college  or  uni- 
versity in  each  of  the  50  States  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  House  had  cut  $855,000,  which  would 
have  prohibited  establisliment  of  a  center  in 
each  State.  Centers  have  already  been  es- 
tablished in  14  States. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  Center  will 
bring  together  and  improve  the  existing  pro- 
grams for  research,  publication,  and  educa- 
tion in  the  field  of  water  resources. 


Our  Scrap  Industry 


to  me  calling  my  attention  to  publicity 
given  to  the  problem  of  disposing  of  scrap 
iron  and  steel.  Mr.  Albert  reports  that 
various  epithets  have  been  hurled  at  the 
scrap  industry  in  general. 

I  believe  that  the  editorial  published  in 
the  February  8,  1965  edition  of  the  An- 
sonia  Sentinel  makes  clear  the  position 
of  importance  held  by  the  scrap  industry 
and  makes  known  the  vital  importance 
a  well-placed  and  v.ell-organized  scrap 
yard  has  in  any  modern  community. 
Are  Scr.ap  Yards  Necessary? 
One  of  the  things  that  is  banished  in 
most  city  planning  is  the  scrap  yard.  It  isn't 
beautiful,  but  it  is  a  vital  industry  and  a 
necessity? 

Scrap  processors  take  what  many  peo- 
ple consider  waste— iron  and  steel  scrap — 
and  prepare  it  as  a  raw  material  for  new 
steel. 

The  fljiest  steel  is  made  in  electric  fur- 
naces from  100  percent  scrap.  Other  grades 
commonly  used  are  half  scrap  and  half  pig 
iron  in  their  formula.  A  ton  of  scrap  can 
be  used  in  place  of  2  tons  of  iron  ore.  a 
ton  of  coke  and  half  a  ton  of  limestone.  It 
is  an  essential  raw  material  in  producing 
defense  materials  as  well  as  steel  for  civil- 
ian needs. 

The  scrap  industry  collects  ferrous  scrap 
from  the  junk  collectors  and  prepares  it 
for  the  steel  producers'  needs. 

Each  year  this  country  generated  33  mil- 
lion tons  of  scrap. 

Without  the  junk  segrcgator  and  the  scrap 
processor,  most  of  tlii?  scrap  would  be  left 
lying  around.  Cities  can  collect  and  in- 
cinerate garbage  and  irash  at  relatively  low 
cost.  If  tliere  were  no  junkyards  or  scrap 
processors,  how  many  cities  would  under- 
take collecting  scrap'!'  Or  would  know  what 
to  do  with  it  if  they  did? 

Conmiunity  planners  all  over  the  coun- 
try have  been  getting  rid  of  the  .scrap  in- 
dustry by  making  no  provision  for  it  in 
their  plans. 

Once  a  metal  yard  has  to  move,  it  isn't 
easy  for  it  to  find  a  new  location  because 
it  is  usually  zoned  out  of  the  possibility 
of  relocation.  It's  one  of  those  things  that's 
not  "desirable"  and  yet  few  things  are  more 
necessary  to  the  national  economy. 

Planning  officials  will  have  to  come  to  the 
realization  that  they  must  make  some  pro- 
vision for  suitable  locations  within  their 
overall    plans.      Regulations,   such   as   proper 

screening  and  even  landscaping  are.  of  course, 
essential. 

Btit  putting  the  scrap  people  out  of  busi- 
ness entirely  is  not  only  hard  on  these  en- 
terprises, it  generates  new  problems  which 
will  come  to  a  head  during  the  next  few 
years. 


in  Jerusalem.  He  was  ordained  into  the 
priesthood  on  September  14,  1911.  He 
remained  at  St.  Ann's  Seminary,  where 
he  served  as  a  professor  of  Greek  and 
Arabic  languages.  At  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I,  the  seminary  was  forced  to 
close  its  doors  for  political  reasons.  He 
returned  to  Bierut,  where  he  assisted  in 
school  and  parish  work. 

In  December  1919,  while  visiting  his 
family  in  New  York  City,  he  was  urged 
by  the  Syrian  Catholics  of  Paterson  to 
render  spiritual  services  to  them.  The 
following  year,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  for  the  Oriental 
Church  in  Rome,  Monsignor  Anid  was 
assigned  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  this 
growing  community.  Masses  were  at 
first  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Church  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  and  later  in  the 
basement  of  St.  Michael's  Church. 

With  the  acquisition  of  property  on 
Marshall  Street,  Monsignor  Anid  was  in- 
•strumental  in  the  construction  of  St. 
•Ann's  Church  in  1922.  a  church  con- 
structed in  the  Byzantine  architectural 
design.  Under  his  tutorage,  a  parish 
hall  was  constructed  adjacent  to  the 
church  in  1947.  for  use  as  a  social  center. 
A  rectory  was  constructed  in  1963. 

The  Most  Reverend  James  J.  Navagh, 
DD.,  bishop  of  Paterson.  heads  the  list  of 
dignitaries  from  around  the  world  who 
will  be  there  to  pay  tribute  to  Monsignor 
Anid. 

Honorary  chairmen  are  Rev.  Maxim 
Chalhoub,  the  new  pastor,  and  his  assist- 
ant. Rev.  Albert  Gorayeb.  General 
chairmen  are  Charles  Ablahani  and 
George  Dipsey. 

I  personally  have  come  to  respect  and 
revere  this  kindly  and  warm  man.  His 
friendliness  to  all  and  his  good  cheer 
have  been  unfailing.  Combining  hu- 
manitarianism  with  wisdom,  he  has  been 
a  guiding  light  for  many. 

I  am  sure  that  I  represent  the  entire 
community  when  I  wish  Msgr.  Cyril  Anid 
many  years  of  good  health  and  content- 
ment in  his  retirement.  We  pray  that 
his  years  will  be  golden  ones. 


'We  Are  Unconquerable,  Except  by  Our- 
selves"— Oddfellows'  Pilgrimage 


Monsignor   Cyril  Anid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
often  prone  to  take  for  granted  some  of 
our  most  effective  and  important  agen- 
cies and  services  and  I  was  reminded  of 
this  when  recently  I  read  an  editorial  in 
the  Ansonia,  Conn.,  Evening  Sentinel, 
under  the  title  "Are  Scrap  Yards 
Necessary?" 

Mr.  Burton  Albert  of  Albert  Bros.,  Inc., 
Waterbury.  Conn.,  has  recently  written 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2, 1965 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, May  9,  1965,  the  Right  Reverend 
Archimandrite  Cyril  Anid,  pastor  of  St. 
Ann's  Melkite  Rite  Church,  will  be  hon- 
ored on  his  retirement  at  a  testimonial 
dinner. 

Monsignor  Anid  was  bom  in  Bierut, 
Lebanon,  in  1885,  and  underwent  semi- 
nary training  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Ann 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEINTATIVES 
Monday,  May  3,  1965 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Oddfellows  held  the 
annual  pilgrimage  to  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknowns  on  May  2,  1965.  Our  sover- 
eign grand  master,  the  Honorable  "Ker- 
mit  R.  Cofer,  of  Water  Valley,  Miss.,  de- 
livered the  address  for  this  occasion. 
His  splendid  remarks  are  in  all  things 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Record.  With 
unanimous  consent  I  place  the  same  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks,  and  copied  in  full 
in  the  Appendix : 
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,  Address  of  Kermct  R.  Cofbb,  SovniErcN  Grand 
Master,  at  thb  Tomb  or  the  Unkowns, 
Mat  2,  1966 

Deputy  Sovereign.  Grand  Master  James 
Main,  Congressman  Dowdt,  Gemeral  Com- 
manding Raymond  Volk,  President  Lady 
Smith.  International  President  lone  Mc- 
Cauley,  brothers,  sisters,  an<i  friends,  in  deep 
solemnity  and  reverence,  we,  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  are  come  to  this 
hallowed  stirlne.  Once  again,  we  are  assem- 
bled In  our  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknowns,  here  to  pay  our  tribute  of 
love  and  respect,  here  to  acknowledge  our 
unending  obligation  to  these  unknowns  and 
to  all  whom  they  represent,  of  whom  they 
are  the  reminder.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  the 
rows  upon  rows  of  markers  in  these  silent 
fields  of  the  dead,  we  bow  our  heads  and 
hearts  in  simple  thanks;  we  raise  our  voices 
in  praise  of  these  and  of  them. 

Shortly  distant  from  this  spot  stands  also 
the  Canadian  Monument,  erected  in  Canada's 
memory  and  honor  of  U.S.  soldiers  who  gave 
up  their  Uvea  in  service  of  the  Canadian 
Army,  and  It  Is  a  part  of  our  program  of  this 
day  to  stand  there  for  a  moment  In  tribute 
of  them.  also. 

Were,  however,  this  assembly,  this  event, 
and  this  alone,  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth 
of  our  affection,  our  tribute,  our  love,  oirr 
debt,  then,  it  Is  here  submitted,  our  coming, 
just  once  in  the  year,  to  this  sacred  ground 
would  be  hypocritical  sham  and  mockery.  In 
truth,  what  we  do  and  say  here  is  only  elo- 
quent witness  to  our  love  and  appreciation 
keenly  felt  throughout  the  year.  Better  than 
assembling  here,  their  deeds  are  engraved 
deeply,  permanently,  lovingly,  in  the  imier 
recessps  of  our  hearts. 

These  and  all  whom  they  represent  were 
born  as  we  were  born,  were  bold  to  hope, 
optimistic  to  plan,  loved  to  live,  sang,  played. 
But  they  counted  as  nothing  life  and  these 
things  when  the  time  came  to  stand  or  to 
fall,  and  faced  and  went  to  their  death  as 
to  a  night  of  rest  and  accepted  their  supreme 
sacrifice  as  their  finest  hour.  No  timid, 
timorous,  shrinking  coward  among  them, 
their  cournge,  their  daring,  their  accomplish- 
ment's are  emblazoned  upon  the  pages  of 
history,  and  our  days  are  the  convincing 
witness  of  their  triumph. 

Each  of  the  battles  wherein  they,  with 
bravery  and  heroism,  participated  is  an  ever- 
lasting chapter,  and  an  important  one,  in  the 
conthiuing  conflict  which  is  ours  to  preserve 
tne  things  which  are  dear  to  oiu  hearts  and 
for  which  they  died.  It  was  for  such  pur- 
pose—the preservation  of  these  things— that 
each  of  them  arose,  and  for  the  success  of 
which  each  laid  upon  the  altar  all  that  he 
had  and  all  that  he  was.  These  whose  mem- 
ory we  honor  this  afternoon  died  that  we 
miccht  live,  ihey  who  had  as  much  right  to 
live  as  we  have.  It  cannot  be  thus  true, 
without  the  inseparable  companion  truth 
that,  because  they  perished  in  otu-  stead, 
and  since  we  live  because  thev  died,  there 
is  a  duty,  a  responsibility,  which  we  owe  to 
them,  and  that  duty  we  cannot  slu-ik  no 
matter  how  negligent  or  Indifferont  we  mav 
become  in  the  discharge  of  duty  o-ved  tb 
self. 

For  wliat  then  did  they  die?  And  what 
would  they  have  cherished?  And  what  did 
they  hold  holy? 

Whether  it  be  described  as  right  to  wor- 
ship, freedom  of  speech,  right  to  chart  out 
the  plans  or  their  lives  for  themselves,  or 
the  right  to  love  and  be  loved,  it  is  all 
WTapped  up,  one  way  or  another,  in  the  word 
•freedom."  We  are  become  for  them  the 
guardians  of  that  freedom  as  well  as  ixjs- 
sessors  of  it  for  ourselves. 

Oiu-s  have  been  wars  for  freedom 
Toward  this  goal,  and  It  alone,  we  have 
geared,  mobilized,  and  fought. 

For  them,  for  ourselves,  and  for  the  gen- 
erations to  come,  we  must  stand— firmly 
with   dedication,  with  resolution— for  [vee- 
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dom  and  all  things  implicit  in  it.  We  must 
be  alert  to  act  for  the  right  without  coimting 
the  cost,  for  to  pause  tor  that  purpose  is  to 
lose. 

When  free  men  speak  freely,  democracy. 
Justice,  and  falrplay  prevail,  and  there  Is 
found  no  drilling  ground  for  the  "isms"  in 
our  midst. 

On  an  occasion  such  as  this,  it  is  under- 
standable to  suppose  that  sc>me  reference 
will  be  made  to  communism.  Here,  almost 
within  the  hearing  of  our  voices,  is  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  With  the  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  our  brothers  pnd  sisters  in 
Canada  .  and  Latin  America,  and  spread 
tliroughout  the  world,  of  whom  I  am  also 
honored  to  be  sovereign  grand  master,  those 
of  us  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
believe  that  it  is  the  best  country  in  the 
world  and  that  ours  is  the  best  system  of 
government  in  the  luiiverse.  Just  across  the 
Potomac  River,  our  leaders  and  our  repre- 
sentatives are  feverishly  engaged  in  unend- 
ing preparations  for  the  defense  of  oiu  land. 
They  are  thus  engaged — and  Iti  some  meas- 
ure or  other,  and  In  one  sense  or  another— 
we  are  all  participating  in  the  undertaking — 
becatise  not  all  nations  of  the  world  are  lov- 
ers of  peace  or  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
it.  A  poet  has  aptly,  beautifully  wTitten 
that,  "For  more  than  guided  missiles,  all  the 
world  needs  guided  men.'' 

Herein,  It  is  believed,  lies  the  explanation 
of  why  we  are  busy  with  O'or  defenses.  In 
it  may  be  found  the  time  when  we  may  turn 
our  thoughts  and  efforts  to  matters  pro- 
moting the  common  welfare  of  all  oiu-  peo- 
ple. When  the  world's  leaders  all  come  to 
submit  themselves  to  guidance  by  the  Su- 
preme Creator,  our  Maker  and  Preserver,  then 
will  come  to  pass  the  wonderful  and  wonder- 
fully prophetic  lines  of  Alfred  Lord  Tenny- 
son : 

"The  w.-.r  drum  liirobb'd  no  longer 

and  the  battleflags  were  furl'd 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  ihe  federation 
of  the  world." 

We  are  inclined,  however,  to  blame  all  our 
woes,  threats,  dangers,  difficulties,  upon  the 
unguided.  Godless  hr-nds  of  communism. 
There  is  as  well  another  danger  and  this  one 
is  within.  In  this  era.  when,  erroneously, 
but  truly,  many  believe  they  are  entitled  to 
a  breathing  spell,  when  money  comes  easy. 
and  we  believe  that  getting  It  is  the  chief 
end  of  man.  while  men  worship  at  the  altar 
of  unreality,  emptiness,  and  falre  values,  and 
in  this  time  of  lazy  thinking  and  toUil  in- 
activity Insofar  as  our  God-giten  right  and 
heritage  are  concerned,  we  need — before  It  is 
too  late — to  give  deep  and  long  consideration 
to  the  question  as  to  which  way  we  are 
headed,  and  what  will  be  the  ead  of  our  way. 
We  need  to  a.sk  ourselves.  Do  we  e:enuinely 
want  freedom?  Are  we  willing  to  pay  tlie 
price  for  it? 

"The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies, 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart — 
Still  stands  thine  ancient  sacrifico. 
An  Humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forgot — Lest  v.e  &.nget!'" 

Firm  and  unwavering  faith  in.  and  sub- 
mission to.  the  power  and  the  Will  of  God  set 
this  country  on  its  way.  and  these  things — 
faith  and  submission— made  u$  strong,  and 
brought  us  along  our  way  as  a  prosperous, 
united  n.atlon.  In  Cod  we  trust,  and  one 
nation  under  God — these  have  been  and  are 
our  motto,  and  we  are  great  and  strong  be- 
cause of  the  trust  In  Him  and  we  remain  one 
nation  under  God  bccau.se  of  that  trust. 

No  more  stern  reality  of  history  exists  than 
the  fact  that  more  nations  deoline  and  fall 
and  are  submerged  because  of  internal  in- 
difference than  through  th(;  power  of  the 
outside  enemy.  We  are  invulnerable  to  the 
attack  of  any  enemy,  unless  v.-o  lie  that  enemy 


or  on  its  side.  We  are  unconquerable,  ex- 
cept by  ourselves. 

Are  we  alert  to  the  dangers  of  the  day? 
Or  are  we  too  busy  with  Idleness  to  know  or 
to  care?  In  the  good  times  of  today,  are 
we  forgetting  God  and  oiir  dependence  upon 
Him?  Or  are  we  holding  Him  in  reserve  for 
the  day  when  we  think  we  may  need  Him? 

We  pray  the  prayer,  and  may  we  keep  on 
praying  It: 

"Our  father's  God,  to  thee. 

Author  of  liberty. 

To  Thee  we  sing; 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 

With  freedom's  holy  light; 

Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King." 

I  thank  you. 
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A  Basic  American  Right:  The  Right  To 
Work 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  insei-t  in  the 
Record  a  parody  on  the  President's 
speech  when  applied  to  the  principle  of 
the  right  to  work  and  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14-B  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

On  that  basis  the  President  said,  in 
part: 

I  speak  tonight  for  the  dignity  of  man  and 
the  destiny  of  democracy.  •  •  •  There, 
long  suffering  men  and  women  peacefullv 
protested  the  denial  of  their  rights  as  Amer- 
icans. •  •  •  Tlicre  is  no  cause  for  self-satis- 
faction In  the  long  denial  of  equal  rights 
for  millions  of  Americans.  •  •  •  for  with  a 
country  as  with  a  person.  "What  Is  a  man 
profited,  If  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul."  •  •  •  Those  words  are 
a  promise  to  every  citizen  that  he  shall  share 
in  the  dignity  of  man. 

The  President  went  on  to  say : 

This  dignity  cannot  be  found  In  man's 
possessions  or  his  power  or  his  position.  It 
rests  on  his  right  to  be  treated  as  a  man 
equal  in  opportunity  to  all  others.  It  says 
he  shall  shitre  In  freedom,  choose  his  lead- 
ers, educate  his  children,  provide  for  his 
family  according  to  his  ability  and  his  merits 
as  a  htunan  being. 

Not  according  to  his  membership  in  a 
union. 

To  apply  any  ether  test— to  deny  a  man  his 
hopes — 

His  job — 

because  of  his  color  or  race,  his  religion,  or 
the  place  o;  his  birth — 

Or  because  of  nonmcmbcrship  in  a 
union — 

ia  not  only  to  do  injustice.  It  Is  to  deny 
America  and  to  dishonor  the  dead  who  gave 
their  lives  for  freedom.  •  •  •  Yet  the  harsh 
fact  is  that  in  many  places  In  this  country 
men  and  women  are  kept  from  voting — 

Working — 
because  they  are  Negro — 

Not  union. 

Yes;  it  seems  that  the  principles  ex- 
pressed in  President  Johnson's  eloquent 


plea  for  voting  rights  retain  the  same  in- 
tegrity and  may  be  identically  applied 
to  another  basic  American  right — the 
right  to  work. 


The  First  Decoration  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  3.  1965 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  Memorial  Day 
services  on  last  May  30th  by  a  resident 
of  Wyoming,  Pa.,  Mr.  Richard  G.  Lyons, 
at  the  services  held  at  the  Wyoming 
Cemetery,  was  a  real  contribution  to  the 
early  history  of  that  part  of  my  congres- 
sional district. 
Mr.  Lyons'  address  follows : 

The  First  Decoration  Day 
(Speech,  Memorial  Day  services.  May  30, 
1964,  delivered  by  Richard  G.  Lyons,  Wyo- 
ming Cemetery,  Wyoming,  Pa.,  dedicated 
to  Richard  Duffy,  GAR  veteran,  discharged 
from  Union  Army  April  1864) 

"The  dearest  spot 
In  all  the  world 
Is  a  small  piece 
Of  earth 

That  forms  that  hallowed 
Resting  place 
Of  those  who  gave 
Us  birth." 
— Cathc^'c  Light,  May  28,  1964. 

In  this  day  and  age  where  the  traditional 
virtues — of  honor,  duty,  and  country  that 
General  MacArthur  made  so  emphatic  are 
not  to  be  loudly  proclaimed,  I  would  like  to 
add  one  other  word — "conununlty,"  and  I 
want  to  say  congratulations  to  so  many  of 
you  community  minded  citizens  who  I  have 
been  here  year  after  year. 

In  1961  a  young  President  of  the  United 
States  at  his  Inauguration  made  this  state- 
ment: "Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do 
for  you — ask  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country."  We  can  apply  that  same  statement 
to  our  own  community  and  I  will  try  to 
point  out  why  you  and  I  should  be  proud 
of  this  community  and  its  traditions. 

The  starting  of  this  tradition  of  gathering 
here  on  May  30  in  the  Wyoming  Cemetery  to 
honor  those  who  have  passed  on.  cannot 
be  pinpointed  from  a  search  of  old  news- 
papers, or  in  the  local  libraries  because  some- 
one was  lacking  in  traditional  instinct  and 
failed  to  record  the  earliest  Decoration  Day 
of  the  two  Wyomlngs.  Here  are  a  few  things 
I  can  tell  you  about  Decoration  Day — it  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  100  years  ago  today. 

It  happened  In  a  small  farming  commu- 
nity of  Boalsburg  on  a  sunny  May  30,  1864. 
Teenager  Emma  Hunter  gathered  a  bouquet 
of  garden  flowers  and  took  them  to  the  com- 
munity burial  ground  to  the  grave  of  her 
father"  a  colonel  who  had  been  fatally 
wounded  the  summer  before  while  com- 
manding Pennsylvania's  gallant  49th  Regi- 
ment at  Gettysburg.  At  the  same  time  a 
Mrs.  Meyers  came  to  the  cemetery  with  a 
corsage  of  wild  flowers  to  place  on  the  grave 
of  her  19-year-old  son,  Joe.  who  had  fallen 
during  the  first  day  of  fighting  at  Gettys- 
burg. There  at  the  cemetery  the  two  women 
met  for  the  first  time — the  grieving  mother, 
mourning  the  loss  of  her  son,  the  tearful 
daughter  almost  too  young  to  understand 
the  cause  for  which  her  father  had  given 


his  life.  The  two  women  in  their  common 
grief  found  solace  and  close  bond  of  friend- 
ship as  they  knelt  in  that  little  burial  ground 
where  Mount  Nittany  stands  guard  over  the 
eternal  sleep  of  their  loved  ones. 

Prom  her  bouquet.  Emma  took  a  few 
flowers  and  placed  them  on  the  grave  of  the 
boy  whose  life  had  been  cut  so  tragically 
short  in  the  great  War  Between  the  States. 
Mrs.  Meyers.  In  turn,  placed  at  the  colonel's 
grave  some  of  her  freshly  cut  blossoms. 
Neither  of  the  women  realized  that  this  sim- 
ple gesture  would  have  any  further  signifi- 
cance outside  their  own  personal  gift — but 
before  they  parted,  the  young  girl  and  the 
woman  agreed  to  meet  at  the  cemetery  on 
the  same  date  the  following  year,  and  then 
honor  not  only  their  own  loved  ones,  but  also 
all  others  who  might  not  have  anyone  to 
kneel  and  pray  at  their  lonely  graves. 

In  the  ensuing  months  the  entire  com- 
munity heard  and  was  touched  by  the  pact 
between  the  two  women.  And  when  May  30, 
1865,  arrived,  what  had  been  planned  as  an 
informal  meeting  of  two  women  became  a 
community  service  with  all  Boalsburg  gath- 
ered together. 

Dr.  George  Hall,  a  local  clergyman,  preached 
a  sermon  and  the  townspeople  decorated 
every  grave  in  the  cemetery  with  flowers  and 
flags.  The  custom  became  an  annual  event 
in  Boalsburg.  and  one  by  one  neighboring 
communities  adopted  a  similar  ceremony  to 
observe  Decoration  Day  each  May  30. 

In  1868  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  Commander 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  Issued 
General  Order  No.  11  officially  proclaiming 
Decoration  Day,  May  30,  as  a  day  set  aside 
to  pay  respects  to  all  who  have  died,  as  sol- 
diers or  civilians,  in  defense  of  their  country. 
And  the  simple  ceremonies  began  by  the  two 
grieving  women  in  Boalsburg,  Pa.,  became 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  important  holi- 
days, dedicated  to  those  who,  in  President 
Lincoln's  words,  "gave  that  last  full  measure 
of  devotion"  for  freedom  and  for  their 
country. 

Order  No.  11,  page  87,  VFW  Manual. 
I  would  like  to  be  able  to  give  you  a  de- 
scription of  the  first  Decoration  Day  services 
In  Wyoming,  but  we  will  have  to  settle  for 
an  eyewitness  account  of  the  Decoration  Day 
services  held  in  1895.  Remember  the  two 
boroughs  were  then  known  as  the  East  Ward 
and  the  West  Ward. 

The  GAR  headquarters  for  the  Wyo- 
ming area  was  the  third  floor  of  the  Hertz 
Building,  corner  of  Eighth  Street  and  Shoe- 
maker Avenue  in  the  West  Ward.  All  those 
who  participated  in  the  Memorial  Day  serv- 
ices met  at  GAR  headquarters  and  marched 
from  the  meeting  hall  to  the  Methodist 
Church  and  then  proceeded  to  Wyoming 
Cemetery.  It  was  a  warm  day.  Puddles  of 
water  dotted  West  Eighth  Street,  but  the 
puddles  did  not  hinder  the  marchers.  They 
were  accompanied  by  one  musician,  Harry 
Shoemaker,  setting  the  pace  with  a  muted 
drunti. 

The  names  of  Rhoades,  Ash,  Wolfe.  Rinker. 
Morgan.  Smith,  Felts,  Shoemaker  and  Wright 
were  In  the  line  of  march  on  this  day  and 
many  succeeding  Memorial  Days. 

No  doubt.  I  have  missed  many  names,  but 
the  source  of  my  information  was  a  little 
girl  at  that  time  In  the  primary  grades  of 
the  local  school.  I  pay  her  a  special  compli- 
ment for  a  splendid  memory.  The  GAR  Post 
was  known  as  the  Lieutenant  Charles  E. 
Reilay  Post  No.  567.  GAR,  Department  of 
Pennsylvania.  According  to  records  It  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Wyoming  Methodist 
Church.  Lieutenant  Reilay  was  the  only 
commissioned  officer  of  the  post;  he  died  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness.  Other  person- 
nel listed  were  of  the  grade  of  private.  Wil- 
liam Carey,  Jr..  honorary  member  of  the  GAR 
who  kept  the  post's  records  for  many  years, 


has  listed  only  the  post  officers  of  1928  in  his 
record.     They  are: 

Commander,  John  Felts. 
Senior  Vice  Commander  L.  G.  Wlldoner; 
and  Adjutant  J.  I.  Shoemaker.    May  I  de- 
viate, for  a  moment,  to  illustrate  how  rec- 
ords can  take  on  a  different  meaning.    The 
phrase  "War  is  hell"  Is  attributed  to  Gen- 
eral  Sherman.     It's   partially   true,   here   is 
what  really   happened.     On  General   Sher- 
man's march  through  Geotgia  he  and  his 
aides  were  ambushed  from  both  sides  of  the 
roeul  by  rebel  forces,  who  had  killed  a  wcMnan 
carrying  a  baby  in  her  arms  during  the  cross - 
fire.     It    was    an    accident.     When    General 
Sherman  saw  that  the  woman  was  hit,  be 
immediately  dismounted  and  went  to  her  aid. 
As  he  removed  the  baby  frcon  her  Ufeless 
arms  he  said:  "O  God,  war  is  hell."    Need  I 
say  any  more  to  prove  t^ls  point?     Getting 
back  to  Lieutenant  Reilay,  records  reveal  he 
was  one  of  the  finest  officers  in  the  service 
of  our  country  and  many  tributes  were  paid 
to  bim   far  his  foresight  and  courage — the 
members  of  the  GAR  prove  this  by  selecting 
his  name  for  their  post.    He  was  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  his  war  buddies  and  all 
that  knew  him  and  admired  him  for  these 
fine  traits.     Over  at  the  flagpole  Is  the  sol- 
diers'   plot.    The    markers    reveal    that   all 
burled  there  are  veterans  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  except  one  and  he  Is  what  is  known 
as  a  retread;  that  is,  he  served  In  World  War 
I  and  n.    The  name  on  the  marker  is  Ralph 
Hornby,  a  fine  soldier  In  both  wars;  and  I'm 
sure  weU  known  by  many  here  today.    IS&j 
I  suggest  each  of  you  visit  this  plot  of  ground 
at  the  base  of   the  flagpole.     Tliey  resting 
there  were   all  proud   of  their  community. 
Your  service  organizations  are  proud  of  this 
community  and  yearly  place  over  1,000  Amer- 
ican flags  on  servicemen's  and  aervicewomen's 
graves,  in  this  area.     This  phase  of  the  year- 
ly project  Is  increasing.    We  will  be  calling  for 
help — don't  be  a  slacker. 

Special  mention  should  be  given  to  some 
of  the  organizations  that  have  at  least  50 
years'  service  in  the  Memorial  Day  services 
of  the  two  Wyomlngs. 

Pennsylvania  State  Police. 
Suttons   Band,   led   by   John    Sutton    and 
later  by  Mr.  John  Cotter. 

The  council  of  both  boroughs  and  the 
school  boards. 

For  over  40  years'  service,  the  VPW. 
Paul    Oftedahl,    bugler    approximately    28 
years. 

Also  the  American  Legion,  Boy  Scouts,  and 
Girl  Scouts.  Cubs,  Brownies,  and  school- 
children, auxiliary  police,  fire  company,  am-  • 
bulance  unit.  Eagles.  Red  Men,  Rotary,  Lions, 
New  Frontier  Club.  I  was  unable  to  learn* 
how  many  parades  Miss  Morris,  Miss  Hooper, 
or  Mary  Yetter  participated  in,  but  you  know 
girls'  reaction  to  such  a  question.  Special 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  clergy  who 
were  always  on  hand — and  the  details  who 
yearly  place  flowers  and  markers  on  the 
graves  from  the  service  organizations.  The 
speakers  always  fine  citizens  who  spent  hours 
getting  a  Decoration  Day  message  ready.  If 
I've  missed  anyone  I  apologize. 

The  slogan  for  the  ClvU  War  was:  "From 
the  flag  never  a  star  shall  fall"  and  members 
of  post  567,  GAR,  fought  in  every  major  en- 
gagement of  the  rebellion  to  prevent  the  stars 
from  falling. 

One  great  American  In  the  past  year  has 
given  his  life  to  carry  out  the  ideals  of  100 
years  ago  and  prevent  the  stars  from  falling. 
I'm  referring  to  John  P.  Kennedy,  President 
of  the  United  States  and  Conmaander  in  Chief 
of  all  Armed  Forces.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 
I'm  sure  he  wiU  rest  in  peace  and  all  our 
forebears  will  rest  In  peace  If  we  remember 
to  carry  out  the  traditions  of  our  country 
and  our  community,  which  they  loved  so 
dearly. 

Thank  you.     Lord  willing  see  you  in  1965. 
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The  Anatomy  of  Extremism 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

or  wiscoNsnt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3. 196S 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  anyone 
with  ears  to  hear  and  eyes  to  see.  it  is 
evident  that  a  malignant  sore  is  gnawing 
at  the  foxindations  of  our  society. 

While  this  sore  has  many  different 
names,  and  takes  on  various  disguises, 
common  to  them  all  is  the  element  of 
extremism. 

All  of  us  who  love  our  country  have  an 
Inherent  obligation  to  help  heal  this  sore. 
An  awareness  and  understanding  of  this 
ailment  are  essential  to  those  who  would 
be  healed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
recently  published  an  editorial  entitled, 
"The  Anatomy  of  Extremism."  The 
message  of  this  editorial  fulfills  t^e  es- 
sential requirements  of  understanding 
and  awareness  of  extremism. 

I  commend  the  Los  Angeles  Times  for 
speaking  out  so  lucidly  on  this  subject. 
I  also  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  this  editorial  and  place  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Thb  Anatomy  or  Extremism 
Periodically,  In  the  history  of  this  Re- 
public, there  have  emerged  durlxi^  tlmee  of 
stress  extremist  c\ilts  and  movements  of 
vartotrs  stripe.  They  often  rally  under  patri- 
otic banners.  But  they  are  dedicated  none- 
theless to  assaoiltlng  by  word  and  deed  cer- 
tain basic  institutions  and  tenets  off  Amer- 
ican society. 

In  the  1840's  and  1850's  the  Nation  suf- 
fered, and  survived,  the  "Iniow  nothings." 
In  the  1930's,  amidst  the  fear  otf  the  great  de- 
pression, both  Fascist  and  Communist  or- 
ganizations flourished.  At  other  times,  in 
less  organized  ways,  we  have  endured  other 
divisive,  truly  tm- American  movements, 
which  preached  hatred  of  class  or  race  or 
religion  or  democracy. 

These  have  not  been  nor  are  they  today 
welcome  experiences.  Living  through  them 
has  sometimes  left  scars.  In  every  case, 
however,  the  fundamental  strengths  of  our 
political  and  social  structiire  have  readily 
absorbed  the  attacks  of  Internal  foes. 

This  Is  not  to  minimize  or  discount  the  in- 
herent threat  posed  by  organized  extremist 
movements.  These  are  ugly,  intolerable 
manifestations  whenever  and  wherever  they 
occxu-. 

Whether  of  right  or  left,  extremists  are  a 
departure  from  both  the  Ideal  and  practice 
of  American  National  life.  And  when  hate 
which  so  easily  is  expressed  through  violence' 
Is  the  chief  mark  of  extremism,  the  aberra- 
tion is  even  more  alarming. 

We  live  now.  as  we  have  for  some  decades 
past  and  as  we  no  doubt  will  for  some  time 
to  come,  in  an  uneasy  world.  Fears,  real  and 
imagined,  vague  and  precise,  surround  us. 
Within  and  without  our  borders,  great  and 
unusual   transformations   are   taking   place 

Old  values  are  questioned  and  sometimes 
discarded  without  being  replaced.  What 
once  were  sureties  making  for  stabUity— of 
belonging,  of  participation,  of  Individual 
worth — now  seem  frequenUy  in  doubt. 

In  this  changing  climate  a  sense  of  frus- 
tration, a  feeling  by  the  Individual  that  life 
is  wasted  or  spoiled,  can  be  easily  nourished 
Widespread  frustration,  with  all  Its  ambigui- 
ties, is  the  commonest  breeding  ground  of 
extremis.     It  Is  from  among  the  frustrated 
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that  th§  zealots,   the  "true  believers,"   are 
recruited  few  extremist  movements. 

Regardless  of  the  cause  to  which  he  dedi- 
cates himself,  the  extremist  In  every  case 
seems  motivated  and  compelled  by  an  inner 
turmoil,  for  which  he  invents  elaborate  and 
high-sounding  rationalizations.  This  is  true 
whether  he  is  a  college  youth  eagerly  en- 
listing In  a  far-left  crusade,  or  a  goon  march- 
ing in  a  bedsheet.  or  a  man  in  a  business  suit 
conspiring  to  take  over  a  PTA— or  a  local 
police  force. 

The  raw  material  for  making  extremists 
has  always  been  with  us  and,  given  human 
nature,  always  will  be.  The  existence  of  this 
fortxinately  limited  element  in  our  midst  is 
not  itself  alarming.  Extremism  in  any  form, 
thanks  to  the  basic  commonsease  of  Ameri- 
cans, has  never  yet  grown  ia  to  a  mass 
movement. 

What  is  alarming  is  the  chance  that  pas- 
sivity, preoccupation,  and  apathy  on  the  part 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  decent 
Americans  will  permit  one  or  more  extremist 
movements  to  asstmae  a  strength  far  out  of 
proportion  to  Its  size.  Then  It  may  prove 
too  late  to  do  anything  about  it. 

This  has  happened  in  other  countries. 

Despite  the  phrases  they  mouth  or  the 
flags  In  which  they  wrap  themselves,  extrem- 
ists can  be  readily  Identified.  For  what  dis- 
tinguishes them  all  is  a  basic  hatred  and 
contempt  for  American  society  as  it  exists 
today.  That  hatred,  however  di»guised,  gives 
extremists  cohesion  and  motivation.  It  is 
their  strength,  but  It  is  also  their  undomg. 
For  such  sick  hatred  intimately  is  self- 
destroying. 

Given  a  vigilant,  concerned  public,  the 
process  can  be  accelerated. 


"Top  Typical  Teen":  Miss  Mary  Jo  Smith, 
of  Coolidge,  Ga. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF    GEORGIA  | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  2. 1965 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
surely  every  Member  of  this  House  has 
wished  at  some  time  that  our  Congres- 
sional Record  was  equipped  to  repro- 
duce photographs. 

Were  it  possible  I  would  crffer  to  you 
today  the  smiling  countenance  of  the 
"Top  Typical  Teen"  of  last  week's  Na- 
tional 4-H  Conference. 

She  is  Miss  Mary  Jo  Smith,  of  Cool- 
idge, Ga.,  In  Thomas  County.  Pridefully 
I  report  that  this  Is  In  the  Second  District 
of  Georgia. 

Seventeen  magazine,  assisted  by  co- 
operative extension  service  leaders, 
picked  her  to  represent  2»/4  million  fine 
boys  and  girls.  She  was  presented  at  the 
National  4-H  Conference  Genei-al  Assem- 
bly here  on  Wednesday  night. 

This  lovely  young  high  school  senior 
was  selected  for  her  exceptional  4-H  lead- 
ership and  citizenship  achievements;  her 
church,  school,  and  community  activities, 
and  her  personal  charm  and  poise.  She 
will  be  featured  this  fall  in  an  Illustrated 
article  by  Seventeen  in  its  auxiliary  pub- 
lication, Seventeen  at  School. 

Mary  Jo  was  among  235  delegates  in 
Washington  from  50  States.  Puerto  Rico 
and  Canada  who  participated  in  assem- 
blies and  group  discussions  at  the  4-H 


Center  and  also  enjoyed  the  many  won- 
ders of  our  Nation's  Capitol  City. 

In  Georgia.  Mary  Jo  Uves  with  her  par- 
ents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  I.  Smith  on 
an  850-acre  crop-beef-dairy  farm  and  at- 
tends high  school  at  nearby  Thomasville. 
In  this  latter  city,  famous  over  many 
years  for  its  annual  Rose  Show,  Mary  Jo 
reigned  the  previous  week  as  queen  of 
the  festival.  She  also  is  now  State  4-H 
council  president,  and  Dr.  Tommy  Wal- 
ton, the  State  leader,  says  she  is  an  ex- 
cellent one.  "In  1963  she  helped  us  lead 
a  4-H  people-to-people  goodwill  tour  of 
several  European  countries,"  he  said. 

Maiy  Jo  and  the  other  Georgia  dele- 
gates to  the  General  Assembly  had  a 
great  time  here  In  Washington  last  week. 
They  are  Linda  Grace  Smith  of  Fort 
Gaines,  Kenneth  Gordon  of  Hogansville, 
and  John  H.  Newell,  Jr.,  of  Whitesburg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be  pardoned  for 
also  pointing  with  pride  that  Linda  Grace 
Is  also  from  my  district? 

These  fine  young  people  were  also  ac- 
companied to  Washington  by  district 
leaders  Gene  Grimes  of  Tifton  and  Roger 
Carr  of  Watklnsvllle. 

They  met  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  at 
the  White  House.  Later  Mary  Jo  enjoyed 
sighting  with  Miss  Connie  Freeman, 
daughter  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville  Freeman.  She  also  introduced  a  fel- 
low Georgian,  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  to  the  General  Assembly  and  ap- 
peared on  several  television  shows. 

It  Is  a  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  recog- 
nize the  wonderful  accomplishments  of 
these  great  young  Americans.  How  re- 
freshing to  compare  them  with  the  kooks 
and  beatniks. 


Unmasking  the  Ku  Klax  Klan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

OF   TENNESSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  3. 1965 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
statement  which  I  made  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  was  to  applaud  the  suggestion 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Weltner]  that  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  be  investigated.  That  inquiry 
by  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities will  soon  be  underway. 

In  my  remarks  on  February  1,  I  re- 
called the  action  of  the  Commercial  Ap- 
peal in  turning  the  spotlight  on  the  Klan 
almost  a  half -century  ago.  The  news- 
paper's ci-usade  brought  It  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1923  and  its  action  was  a  major 
factor  in  the  peaceful  race  relations  we 
have  enjoyed  in  Memphis  while  many  of 
our  sister  Southern  cities  have  been  em- 
broiled in  turmoil. 

Now  the  Commercial  Appeal  is  again 
helping  unmask  the  Klan.  Calvin  Alley's 
skillful  cartoons  have  shown  the  ludi- 
crous nature  of  these  hooded  creatiu-es. 
Its  editorial  writers  have  pointed  out  the 
injustice  that  these  harbingers  of  hate 
do  to  the  people  of  good  will  in  the  South. 

In  a  penetrating  series  of  articles.  Mr. 
Morris  Cunningham,  chief  of  the  Com- 
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mercial  Appeal's  Washington  Bureau,  re- 
cently reEKjrted  the  Eictlvities  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  Unfortunately  this  organi- 
zation is  again  stirring  in  our  midst. 
His  fine  articles  perform  a  great  service 
in  showing  the  people  of  the  South  the 
danger  that  lies  in  this  group.  I  would 
like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  first  two  articles  in  this  series. 
[Prom    the   Memphis    (Tenn.)    Commercial 

Appeal,  Apr.  25,  1965] 

FBI  Lifts  Hoods  of  Ki-an's  Knockoff  Squads 

(By  Morris  Cunningham) 

Washington,  April  24. — The  FBI  has  Infll- 
{ rated  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  has  Identified 
members  of  so-called  "knockoff  squads." 
the  Commercial  Appeal  has  learned. 

The  speedy  arrests  in  the  sla3rlng  of  Mrs. 
V^iola  Liuzzo  on  an  Alabama  highway  last 
month  were  a  credit  to  the  FBI's  careful 
.spadework. 

One  of  the  men  in  the  car  from  which  the 
fatal  shots  are  said  to  have  been  fired  has 
emerged  as  a  paid  FBI  informant. 

Informants  and  persuasion  of  Klansmen 
to  inform  played  a  part  in  arrests  in  the 
slaying  of  three  civU  rights  workers  In  Mis- 
sissippi last  summer,  and  in  arrests  in  the 
highway  killing  of  Lt.  Col.  Lemuel  Penn,  a 
Washington  Negro  educator.  In  Georgia  last 
July. 

KKK  "knockoff  squads"  are  small  groups 
whose  plots  and  violent  deeds  are  kept  secret 
irom  rank-and-file  Klan  members. 

Hard-core  Klansmen  willing  to  Join  these 
croups  and  to  resort  to  violence  are  said  to 
be  comparatively  few  in  number.  But  inves- 
ligations  indicate  they  are  responsible  for  a 
substantial  part  of  the  racial  violence  In  the 
South  within  the  past  year. 

The  knockoff  squads  range  in  size  from 
:hree  to  a  dozen  men.  They  plan  thPir  deeds 
outside  of  regular  Klan  meetings. 

There  is  a  loose  understanding  that  knock- 
off  squads  can  be  called  from  a  distant  local- 
ity to  perform  an  act  of  violence. 

Today's  Klansman  is  far  different  from 
his  counterpart  of  a  few  decades  ago.  He 
has  little  love  for  the  traditional  trappings 
and  rites  of  the  hooded  order.  It  matters 
little  to  many  whether  they  have  robes  or 
not.  And  the  only  reason  for  hoods  is  to 
hide  their  identities  from  other  members  at 
the  time  of  law  violations. 

This  is  even  more  true  since  the  Klan  has 
become  aware  of  infiltration  by  the  FBI. 
Normally,  FBI  agents  do  not  do  the  Infiltrat- 
ing. They  employ  undercovermen  who,  for 
rewards  both  monetary  and  otherwise,  Join 
the  Klan  and  spill  its  secrets  to  Federal 
agents.  Such  apparently  was  the  case  witli 
Tliomas  Gary  Rowe,  Jr.  In  the  Lixizzo  case. 

Wliile  some  attacks  by  Klansmen  are 
known  to  have  been  planned  in  advance, 
other  instances  of  violence  are  believed  by 
authorities  to  be  spur-of-the-moment  deeds. 
Tile  shooting  of  Mrs.  Liuzzo  is  cited  as  an 
example  of  unplanned  violence. 

In  their  self-appointed  role  as  vigilantes, 
KKK  terrorists  are  known  to  be  responsible 
for  a  wide  range  of  violence,  including  beat- 
ings, bombings,  killings,  and  floggings. 

While  convictions  have  been  rare.  Federal 
autliorities  are  con\-inced  of  the  validity  of 
their  evidence.  It  has  been  painstakinglv 
txathered  and  speaks  for  itself. 

Terrorists  are  emboldened.  Federal  author- 
ities say,  because  of  a  belief  they  have  com- 
munity support  and  will  not  be  punished 
-or  their  misdeeds.  State  prosecutions  fre- 
quently fall  or  are  not  Initiated.  In  some 
;  ural  areas  local  law  enforcement  officers  are 
KKK  members. 

Far  more  dangerous  ntunerically  than  the 
Klan  are  the  Klan's  sympathizers.  Agents 
In  one  State  laid  a  carefully  planned  trap  for 


a  "knockoff  squad"  one  night,  only  to  see  the 
plan  go  awry  beca\ise  a  telephone  operator 
who  was  friendly  to  the  Klan  overheard  a 
conversation  about  the  trap. 

Federal  prosecutions  often  are  impossible 
because  only  State  laws  have  been  violated. 
For  instance,  murder  is  a  State  but  not  a 
Federal  crime. 

KKK  activists  are  knovim  to  accumulate 
firearms  and  ammtuiltion,  and  sometimes 
even  explosives.  There  Is  a  practice  in  the 
use  of  firearms.  In  a  few  communities 
hunting  and  fishing  clubs  reportedly  are 
fronts  for  Klan  activities. 

During  the  revival  in  the  1920's  the  KKK 
was  a  vast,  cohesive  organization  of  an  esti- 
mated 4  million  members. 

Today's  KKK,  a  vastly  different  conglom- 
eration, is  splintered  into  14  organizations 
with  a  total  of  about  9,000  members. 

By  fas  the  largest  Is  the  United  Klans  of 
America,  Inc.,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
It  Is  headed  by  Imperial  wizard  Robert  M. 
Shelton,  and  has  an  estimated  4.600  mem- 
bers. Prom  its  headquarters  in  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,  it  operates  in  North  Caroima,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Florida, 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Next  largest  is  the  White  Knights  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  of  Mississippi  with  an  esti- 
mated 2,000  members.  It  has  headquarters 
in  Laurel,  Miss.,  and  is  said  to  be  headed  by  a 
40 -year-old  pinball  and  Juke  box  operator 
who  has  denied  any  connection  with  the 
Klan.  He  reportedly  was  elected  imperial 
wizard,  the  top  Job,  in  February  1964  and  re- 
elected In  December  1964. 

More  than  300  leaders  of  the  White 
Knights  reportedly  held  a  statewide  meeting 
in  a  forest  glade  In  Simpson  County  last  No- 
vember 15  and  ordered  a  suspension  of  all 
violence. 

The  order  reportedly  was  Inspired  by  pres- 
siues  from  State  and  Federal  authorities  and 
bad  publicity  growing  out  of  the  slayings 
of  the  three  civil  rights  workers  near  Phila- 
delphia— Michael  Schwemer,  Andrew  Good- 
man, and  James  Chaney. 

The  FBI  has  said  more  than  half  of  the  21 
persons  arrested  in  the  slayings  were  mem- 
bers of  the  White  Knights. 

Ironically,  Shelton  and  the  United  Klans 
took  the  spotlight  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  investigation  at  Philadelphia. 

Shelton  arrived  on  the  scene  a  few  days 
after  the  civil  rights  workers  disappeared 
and  announced  he  was  making  his  own  In- 
vestigation of  the  affair.  He  labeled  the 
whole  case  a  hoax. 

The  Klan  had  been  dead  in  Mississippi  up 
untU  about  2  years  ago.  By  then,  it  had  be- 
come evident  to  all  that  the  respectables 
among  the  professional  segregationist  groups 
were  losing  ground. 

It  was  then  that  organizations  such  as  the 
Citizens  Council  began  losing  the  rougher 
element  of  their  memberships  to  activist 
groups  like  the  Klan. 

In  Neshoba  County,  crosses  were  burned 
several  months  before  the  civil  rights  slay- 
ings, including  one  on  the  Courthouse  lawn. 
Klan  literature  flooded  the  county  and  was 
even  posted  on  the  courthouse  bulletin 
board. 

The  White  Knights  were  organized  Febru- 
ary 15.  1964.  at  Brookhaven,  Miss.,  by  200  dis- 
gruntled former  members  of  the  Original 
Knights  of  the  KKK  who  were  dissatisfied 
over  the  original  knights'  financial  dealings. 

Membership  is  open  to  any  white,  Protes- 
tant, American-born  male.  Tlie  cost  is  a  $10 
membership  fee  plus  another  $10  for  a  white 
robe.  Robes  are  distributed  by  a  Crystal 
Springs,  Miss..  Klansman. 

Much  of  the  violence  in  Mississippi  last 
year,  particularly  bombings,  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Klansmen. 

The  FBI  believes  Michael  Schwerner,  called 
the  Goatee  at  Klan  meetings,  was  the  prin- 


cipal target  in  the  PhUadelphla  slayings  and 
that  Andrew  Goodman  and  James  Chaney 
was  kiUed  only  because  they  were  with  him. 
The  White  Knights  are  said  to  have  their 
own  Investigators  whose  reports  provide  In- 
formation for  Klan  action. 


[Prom    the    Memphis    (Tenn)     Commercial 

Appeal,  Apr.  26,  1965] 

Law  Officers  in  Klan  Fired,  Giving  Warning 

ToOthess 

(By  Morris  Cunningham) 

Washington,  April  25. — Authorities  con- 
cerned with  curbing  Ku  Klux  Klan  violence 
have  welcomed  the  firings  of  local  and 
State  law  enforcement  officers  who  have 
joined  the  Klan. 

WhUe  police  membership  In  the  kkk  in 
recent  years  has  never  been  widespread.  It  has 
been  a  troublescone  Impediment  to  law  en- 
forcement where  it  has  existed. 

The  presence  of  law  enforcement  cheers 
In  Klaverns  has  encouraged  and  com- 
forted the  Klan's  "knockoff  squads"  and 
others  bent  on  violence. 

Dismissals  of  officers  who  have  become 
Klan  members  serve  as  warnings  to  other 
officers  who  may  hold  unrevealed  sympathies 
for  the  Klan. 

Gov.  Paxil  Johnson  has  warned  that  no 
Klansman  will  be  permitted  to  serve  cwi  the 
Mississippi  Highway  Patrol. 

Last  year  probably  marked  a  high  point  of 
law  enforcement  officer  m^nbership  In  the 
KKK  In  the  southern  States.  Dismissals 
have  reduced  the  number  since  then. 

At  one  time  more  than  a  score  of  city, 
county  and  State  law  enforcement  officers  in 
Mississippi  were  known  to  be  kkk  members 
law  enforcement  officers  were  a  special  target 
of  Klan  recruiters. 

Pour  Louisiana  State  policemen,  at  least 
one  sheriff.  sevrsJ  deputies,  and  a  local  chief 
of  poUce  were  reported  to  be  Klan  members 
in  Louisiana. 

Often,  Klansmen  apply  pressure  to  county 
sheriffs  to  "keep  the  niggers  under  control 
or  well  take  over." 

In  some  case  literature  is  distributed  "ac- 
cusing" the  sheriff  of  cooperating  with  the 
FBL  "I  am  sure  have  been,"  said  one.  "and 
I'm  going  to  keep  right  on." 

With  leaders  frequently  comp>ettng.  Kittf 
organizations  are  constantly  changUig.  At 
the  last  count  there  were  14  active  TfR-g-  or- 
ganizations In  the  South  consisting  of  more 
than  250  Klaverns,  or  local  chapters.  Total 
membership  is  estimated  at  9,000. 

The  largest  Is  the  United  Klans  of  America, 
headed  by  Imperial  Wizard  Robert  Shelton. 
numbering  4,600  members,  and  headquar- 
tered In  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Next  largest,  as  noted  In  the  previous  ar- 
ticle. Is  the  White  Knights  of  the  tcbtk-  of 
Mississippi,  with  about  2,000  members,  prac- 
tically all  m  Mississippi. 

Third  largest  Is  the  Original  Knights  of  the 
KKK,  which  has  about  1,500  members  in 
Lousiana.  The  leader  Is  Roy  K  Davis. 
Headquarters  are  In  Jonesboro,  La. 

Mo«t  of  the  KKK  membership  in  the  mld- 
South  Is  In  Mississippi's  White  Knights. 
The  Association  of  Arkansas  Klans  has  about 
50  members. 

The  KKK.  in  this  era  of  Its  latest  revival, 
has  niiide  no  headway  In  Memphis.  Re- 
cruiting attempts  have  failed.  Claimed  or- 
ganizations exist  only  on  paper. 

What  KKK  membership  that  exists  In  Ten- 
nessee Is  mostly  the  the  vicmity  of  Chatta- 
nooga and  in  the  area  between  ChatUnooga 
and  Knoxvllle. 

In  1923,  the  year  the  Commercial  Appeal 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  fcM-  its  reports  on  the 
Klan.  the  KKK  backed  a  slate  of  candidates 
in  the  city  election  but  won  only  a  badly 
divided  city  Judgeship  race.  The  late  Mayor 
Rowlett  Paine  and  other  antl-KKK  candi« 
dates  won. 
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Day  of  Recognition  for  Firefighters 

EXTEINSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3. 1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
unsung  heroes  of  America  are  our  fire- 
fighters who  so  often  risk  their  lives  to 
save  another  person's  life  or  property. 

In  1964,  the  State  of  Washington  pro- 
claimed May  4  as  a  "Day  of  Reoognitlon" 
in  an  effort  to  provide  public  acknowl- 
edgment and  appreciation  of  the  service 
rendered  by  its  firefighters. 

The  Washington  State  Legislature  has 
now  joined  its  sister  States  in  petition- 
ing the  Congress  to  enact  the  necessary 
legislation  to  establish  May  4  of  each  year 
as  a  "Day  of  Recognition"  for  firefight- 
ers in  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  include  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  4  which  passed  the 
Washington  State  Senate  on  April  21 
and  the  Washington  State  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  April  22, 1965. 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  4 
To  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  in  Co^tgress  Assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Wasliington,  in  legislative  session  assem- 
bled, most  respectfully  represeiit  and  peti- 
tion as  follows ; 

Wherea*  the  fire  ser\ice  is  a  department 
of  government  that  is  called  upon  at  any 
time  of  day  or  night  to  render  emergency 
assistance  to  unfortunate  citizens  who  may 
be  faced  with  disaster  from  the  ravages  of 
fire;  and 

Whereas  too  often  the  firefighters,  who 
risk  their  lives  to  save  the  life  or  property 
of  another,  receive  little  or  no  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  value  for  the  service 
they  render;  and 

Whereas  in  1964.  the  State  of  Washington 
did,  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  make 
an  effort  to  provide  such  public  acknowledg- 
ment and  appreciation  of  the  service  ren- 
dered by  its  firefighters  in  setting  aside 
May  4th  as  a  day  of  recognition;    and 

Whereas  such  day  was  looked  upon  with 
favor  by  both  the  public  and  the  many  fire 
departments  in  the  State  with  the  result 
that  much  attention  was  called  to  the  dan- 
gers of  fire  and  to  the  fire  prevention  aids 
that  can  reduce  tlie  incidence  and  severity  of 
fires;  and 

Whereas  reduction  in  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty from  fire  Is  the  goal  toward  which  all 
good  citizen.',  and  firefighters  are  continually 
working  to  accomplish;  and  any  project 
which  aids  them  to  reach  their  goal  is  a 
worthwhile  public  service;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Washington  wishes 
to  share  with  its  sister  States  an  idea  which 
it  believes  can  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  now,  therefore 
your  memorialists  respectfully  petition  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  the 
necessary  legislation  to  establish  May  4  of 
each  year  as  a  "Day  of  Recognition"  for  fire- 
fighters in  the  United  States  of  America- 
and  be  it 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  the 


President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 


Law  Dajii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  3,  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, May  1,  we  observed  Law  Day.  Orig- 
inally proclaimed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower, the  annual  obsei-vance  of  Law 
Day  has  made  an  important  contribution 
to  public  understanding  of  the  rule  of 
law  in  our  society. 

In  a  thoughtful  article  in  the  Lowell, 
Mass.,  Sun  on  Friday,  April  30,  Ralph 
Jacobs  pointed  out  how  important  is  the 
observance  of  law  in  the  United  States — 
not  only  of  the  statutes  and  the  letter  of 
the  Constitution,  but  of  the  unwritten 
law  of  respect  for  authority,  of  the  right 
of  free  choice,  and  of  the  other  commands 
that  make  up  the  fabric  of  legal  author- 
ity in  our  society. 

Under  leave  granted.  I  include  his 
article  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

Law  Day — Freedom  Versus  Efficiency 
( By  Ralph  J.  Jacobs ) 

Tomorrow  is  Law  Day,  UBA.  a  special  day 
of  observance  for  the  American  people.  It 
was  so  designated  in  1961  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  as  this  great  body 
framed  it.  "for  the  cultivation  of  that  respect 
for  law  that  is  so  vital  to  the  democratic  wav 
of  life." 

Americans  are  free  because  of  tlieir  will- 
ing obedience  to  law,  not  only  the  written 
but  the  unwritten.  ComiJttssion.  kindness, 
and  unselfishness  and  many  otlier  qualities 
which  cannot  be  enforced,  and  whicli  de- 
pends on  man's  own  free  choice  are  musts 
without  which  m?n  cannot  exist  togetlier. 
The  wonderful  thing  about  it  all  is  not  how 
much  money  this  one  has  and  how  little  the 
man  down  the  street  has,  in  fact  no  man  in 
America  need  be  a.sharmcd  of  being  poor,  if 
he  is  useful.  More  important  is  his  dispo- 
sition, his  enthusiasm,  iiis  spirit  as  it  were. 

It  was  probably  Plato  who  first  put  it  into 
words:  "Freedom  is  no  matter  of  laws  and 
constitutions;  only  he  is  free  who  reaUzes  the 
devine  order  within  himself,  the  true  stand- 
ard by  which  a  man  can  steer  himself." 

It  may  be  true  that  our  type  of  govern- 
ment is  inefficient,  and  in  the  light  ci  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  many  will  agree 
that  not  the  least  of  these  Jnefflcient  meth- 
ods is  our  catching,  prosecuting,  and  im- 
prisoning those  who  in  fac*  ciJ  break  the  law. 
But  it  would  seem  that  we  ran  put  up  with 
a  lot  of  inefficiency  betier  than  we  can  en- 
dure even  a  little  tyranny. 

The  framcrs  of  our  Consul utiun  had  quite 
a  big  decision  to  make  between  freedom  of 
mankind  or  efficiency.  It  seems  they  chose 
freedom.  They  set  up  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  prevent  tyranny.  They 
abandoned  all  those  simple,  effective  meth- 
ods and  set  up  a  terribly  complicated,  long 
drawn  out  and  expensive  process. 

They  created  the  giant  debating  society  of 
Congress  and  a  complicated  jnethods  of 
electing  two  bodies  of  the  Congress,  totaling 
more  than  500  people,  to  argiie  among  them- 
selves; the  President  of  the  United  States: 
after  the  Congress  completes  its  debating  it 


puts  It  in  the  hands  of  this  third  party  who 
Is  to  carry  out  Congress'  desire  whether  he 
likes  It  or  not. 

And  the  Supreme  Court  where  nine  elderly 
men  may  take  years  to  decide  whether  the 
two  wrangling  factions  in  Congress  which 
told  the  President  what  to  do  in  the  first 
place  had  the  power  to  tell  him  that  or  not. 

It  would  seem  that  under  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  Government,  which  limits  gov- 
ernmental powers,  that  every  American 
should  become  even  more  aware  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship  and  assume  those 
responsibilities  at  aU  time. 

Tomorrow  Is  a  good  day  to  begin.  Law 
Day,  USA,  should  be  observed  in  a  dignified 
and  significant  manner.  We  can  reaffirm  our 
dedication  to  the  rule  of  law  and  reason. 
And  it  would  seem,  considering  the  great 
news  stories  of  the  past  year,  that  it  should 
begin  in  the  home  where  parents  can 
strengthen  and  foster  a  greater  respect  for 
law  and  order,  the  policeman  on  the  beat, 
and  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  Americans 
everywhere  under  the  rule  of  law. 


May  3  in  Proud  History  of  Poland 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF   n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  .1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday  next  all  Americans  will  join 
with  their  fellow  Americans  of  Polisla 
birth  or  descent  in  celebrating  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791. 

May  3,  1965,  which  is  Monday  next, 
will  remind  us  of  several  significant  dates 
in  Polish-American  history. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years 
ago  on  September  1608,  the  first  Polish 
settlers  landed  in  Jamestown,  Va.  The 
annals  of  John  Smith  attest  to  the  fact 
that  these  Polish  settlers  were  a  most  val- 
uable asset  to  the  struggling  young  col- 
ony. They  brought  their  strength,  their 
willingness  to  work,  and  their  love  of 
freedom  to  a  settlement  which  needed 
and  welcomed  their  sturdy  qualities. 

May  3,  1791,  barely  2  years  after  the 
adoption  of  our  owti  Constitution,  Po- 
land adopted  a  Constitution  which  marks 
that  country  as  a  pioneer  of  liberalism 
in  Europe.  It  eliminated  with  one  stroke 
the  fiuidamental  weaknesses  of  the  Po- 
lish parliamentary  and  social  system.  It 
proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
a  threat  to  tyranny  and  absolutism  in 
Russia  and  Gennany. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3  pro- 
claimed: 

All  power  in  civil  society  sliould  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  integrity 
of  the  State,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  foundation. 

The  year  1966  will  mark  the  one  thou- 
sandth anniversary  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Polish  nations.  One  thousand  years  ago 
Poland  linked  her  destiny  with  that  of 
the  west.  During  a  period  equal  to  one- 
half  oiu-  Christian  era,  Poland  linked  her 
destiny  with  that  of  the  west  and  became 
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rn  integral  and  creative  force  in  its  cul- 
ture. 

The  people  of  Poland  have  since  the 
cays  of  Jamestown  and  through  the  cen- 
turies events  to  the  present  furnished 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  American  Growth. 
At  Jamestown,  Poles,  cheered  and  sup- 
lorted  John  Smith.  During  the  Civil 
War  her  soldiers  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  Union  while  her  daughters  nursed 
fur  soldiers  on  the  battlefield.  Through- 
nut  the  years  these  sturdy  pioneers  of 
:ieedom  have  been  a  source  of  strength 
o  the  country  of  their  adoption.  Today, 
:'olish  Americans  have  set  their  puipose 
to  the  ultimate  liberation  of  their  home- 
land. In  their  hopes  and  in  the  attain- 
ment of  their  prayers  all  Americans  join. 


Foreign  Aid  in  Perspectiye 


In  Name  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OP   CALIFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
those  who  loosely  and  irresponsibly 
charge  that  the  Johnson  administration 
has  acted  to  disarm  or  weaken  the  arms 
of  the  United  States.  Such  charges  are 
fantasy.  The  truth  is  reflected  in  the 
-oUowing  editorial  comment  of  the  Sacra- 
mento. Calif.,  Bee  of  Friday,  April  23, 
1965,  which  I  include  under  previous 
;eave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record: 

In  N.MiE  OF  Pe.'vce 

The  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  wage 
war— anywhere,  anytime,  under  any  condi- 
Tion — is  so  fantastic  it  almost  defies  com- 
prehension. Again  this  reassuring  if  fright- 
ening power  was  spelled  out  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  in  a  recent 
interview  with  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
publislicd  in  Washington,  D.C.  And  tlie  in- 
ventory went  som thing  like  this; 

By  June  30,  the  United  States  will  have 
a  total  of  1.270  long-range  missiles  and  935 
intercontinental  bombers.  In  terms  of  mis- 
.■-ile  strength  alone,  this  Nation  has  a  su- 
periority of  approximately  3  or  4  to  1  over 
Russia. 

Moreover,  the  nation  lias  some  416  Polaris 
missiles  in  submarines.  And  of  these,  60 
percent  are  under  the  sea,  on  station,  at  all 
times,  capable  of  striking  any  enemy  power 
within  minutes. 

In  terms  of  seapower,  the  United  States  has 
not  even  a  near  rival.  Its  superiority  is  be- 
yond any  qtiestion.  In  terms  of  airpower.  no 
'tat  ion  or  combination  of  likely  enemy 
powers  could  begin  to  compare  with  that  of 
:iie  United  States. 

Which  leads,  then,  to  the  question:  Does 
tills  give  us  clear  security?  McNamara 
iiiis'vercd:  "There  is  no  question  about  our 
security  today  and  our  sectirity  for  the 
future.  The  weapons  systems  we  have  in 
oeing  are  tlie  result  of  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  initiated  as  long  ago  as  10  to 
1.5  years  and  we  believe  that  the  programs 
v\e  have  under  way  are  more  than  adequate 
to  asstire  our  superiority  in  the  years  ahead." 

Nothing  is  permanent,  and  tomorrow's  pro- 
mise of  security  is  only  that — a  promise. 
McNamara  more  than  any  single  individual 
is  aware  of  the  need  to  police  constantly  our 
defenses,  seeking  niore  awesome  weapons, 
.'^.nd  this  strangely  in   the  name  of  peace. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Monday.  May  3,  1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Ml".  Speaker,  the  for- 
eign assistance  bill  will  soon  be  before 
the  House  for  consideration.  The  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development  has 
prepared  a  simimary  presentation  to 
Congress  on  the  proposed  mutual  defense 
and  development  program  for  fiscal  year 
1966  to  provide  Members  with  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  program. 

Knowing  of  the  particular  interest  this 
year  In  the  foreign  aid  program  in  what 
it  Is  accomplishing  and  what  it  hopes  to 
accomplish,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  summary 
volume  which  is  an  excellent  statement 
on  foreign  aid  direction: 

Am  IN  Pehspective 

Otir  investment  in  the  recovery  of  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  is  completed  and  the  re- 
•turns  are  plainly  visible.  We  now  have  pros- 
perous and  militarily  strong  allies.  They  no 
longer  need  help,  but  share  with  us  in  help- 
ing others. 

Our  invest nient,  through  foreign  assist- 
ance, in  tlie  continued  independence  and  the 
progress  of  the  less-developed  countries  of 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America  is  still  tinder 
way.  Of  necessity,  this  is  a  long-term  Invest- 
ment becattse  development  is  a  much  more 
difficult  challenge  than  recovery. 

We  undertook  to  help,  not  becatise  success 
was  certain  or  Imminent,  but  because  help 
from  outside  offered  the  only  hope  of  success 
either  for  those  countries  trying  to  withstand 
Communist  pressiu-e.  or  those  trying  to  break 
the  bonds  of  age-old  poverty  without  resort 
to  the  harsh  disciplines  of  Communist 
dictatorship. 

The  destiny  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  in  the  les6-develop>ed  countries  Is  of 
inunediate  concern  to  us.  In  helping  them, 
we  act  In  our  own  self-interest.  But  It  Is 
also  true,  as  President  Johnson  has  said,  that 
"tiie  pages  of  history  can  be  searched  In  vain 
for  another  power  whose  pursuit  of  that  self- 
interest  was  so  infused  with  grandeur  of 
spirit  and  morality  of  pvirpose." 

There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  that  progress 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  Is  difficult,. 
But  there  is  also  clear  evidence  that  progress 
is  possible,  given  serious  effort  on  the  part 
of  tlie  country  involved  and  practical  help 
from  the  outside. 

emphasis  on  development 
A  decade  ago,  the  immediate  threat  In  the 
great  arc  of  Asia  from  Turkey  to  Korea  was 
the  threat  of  direct  and  continuing  Com- 
munist pressure.  In  response,  two-thirds  of 
our  aid  was  military  assistance,  and  a  great 
part  of  our  economic  aid  was  defense  support 
to  help  threatened  countries  survive  in  the 
short  term. 

Today,  survival  is  still  directly  at  issue 
only  in  Southeast  Asia;  elsewhere  in  Asia, 
development  goes  forward  behind  a  defensive 
shield  built  up  by  our  military  assistance 
programs.  The  ratio  of  otir  aid  has  been 
reversed:  two-thirds  of  our  foreign  assist- 
ance is  now  economic,  and  all  but  15  p>ercent 
of  that  provides  capital  and  technical  assist- 
ance for  long-term  development  and  progress 
toward  self-support. 

The  increased  emphasis  on  long-term  de- 
velopment has  been  accompanied  by  a  sharp 
reduction  in  supporting  assistance  grants, 
used  primarily  to  keep  other  countries  afloat 


in  an  emergency,  generally  by  paying  for 
necessary  Imports.  Supporting  assistance 
has  been  reduced  from  a  level  of  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  as  recently  as  1960,  to  less 
than  $400  million  proposed  for  fiscal  1966. 

Since  1960,  suppHDrtlng  assistance  has  been 
ended  for  18  countries:  Greece.  Turkey,  Iran. 
Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  Israel.  Guatemala, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  the  Republic  of  China 
on  Taiwan,  Iceland,  Spain.  Yugoslavia.  In- 
donesia, the  Philippines.  Libya.  Mall,  and 
Tunisia.  Supporting  assistance  In  two  more 
countries.  Morocco  and  Burma,  will  be  dis- 
continued at  the  end  of  the  current  year. 

THE    signs    of    progress 

In  tlie  years  since  1950,  the  less  developed 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
have  increased  total  production  at  an  aver- 
age of  over  4  percent  a  year;  increased  Indus- 
trial output  at  an  average  of  8  percent  an- 
nually (except  for  Latin  America,  which  aver- 
aged 6  percent ) ;  and  increased  the  value  of 
their  exports  from  $19  to  $29  billion  between 
1950  and  1962,  despite  falling  world  prices 
for  primary  products. 

Since  1958,  the  less  developed  countries 
have  Increased  their  Investment  in  educa- 
tion an  average  of  15  percent  annually. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  In  health: 

Reported  cholera  cases  dropped  from  211.- 
943  In  1950  to  32.827  In  1960,  and  cholera 
deaths  from  130.481  to  12,806  in  the  same 
period. 

By  1963.  700  million  of  the  1.4  billion  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  less  developed  world's 
malarious  areas  were  protected  by  malaria 
eradication  programs;  for  more  than  300  mil- 
lion of  these  the  threat  to  malaria  has  been 
completely  eliminated. 

The  most  significant  sign  for  the  futiire, 
however,  may  well  be  the  growing  determi- 
nation of  the  less  developed  countries  to  help 
themselves  and  their  increasing  competence 
in  the  task. 

For  every  dollar  of  U.S.  bilateral  assistance, 
the  20  major  U.S.-ald  recipients  In  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  allocated  an 
average  of  $6  for  development  from  their 
own  limited  resources. 

The  U.S.  contribution  (including  Public 
Law  480  surplus  agricultural  commodities) 
represents  less  than  one  percent  of  the  GNP 
in  a  country  where  per  capita  GNP  now  ex- 
ceeds $3,000  a  year.  The  developing  coun- 
tries' own  contribution  to  their  progress  rep- 
resents about  12  percent  of  GNP,  in  countries 
where  GNP  per  capita  averages  about  $145 
a  year. 

THE     CHALLENGE     TODAY 

In  Latin  America  today,  widespread  pov- 
erty, rapidly  rising  population,  and  political 
unrest  remain  continuing  threats  to  orderly 
progress.  But  the  war  on  poverty  in  Latin 
America  ia  betrlnning  to  move.  A  major  de- 
velopment enort,  matched  by  substantial 
U.S.  assistance  under  tlie  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, is  beginning  to  show  results. 

In  the  Near  East  and  south  Asia,  ancient 
hostilities  and  new  political  disputes  still 
trouble  the  region.  Yet  Its  three  largest 
countries — Turkey,  Pakistan,  and  India — 
press  forward  with  sustained  development 
efforts,  fln,^nced  primarily  from  their  own 
limited  resources.  With  our  help,  Greece 
and  Israel  have  reached  the  threshold  of  eco- 
nomic self-svipport. 

In  the  Far  East.  Vietnam  and  Laos  are 
still  locked  in  bitter  conflict  with  Commu- 
nist, insurgents,  and  our  help  is  essential  to 
their  continued  resistance.  But  Korea  has 
sur\'ived  a  runious  war  with  our  help,  and 
now  mounts  an  increasingly  effective  de- 
velopment effort.  AID  assistance  to  the  Re- 
public of  China  or  Taiwan  can  end  this  year, 
for  China  can  now  progress  on  her  own. 

In  Africa,  a  few  countries  like  Tunisia  and 
Nigeria  start  with  the  leadership  and  ex- 
perience to  mount  substantial  development 
effort,  matched  by  substantial  assistance 
from  Western  Europe,  the  United  States,  and. 
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international  agencies.  But  in  most  African 
countries  the  immediate  needs  are  for  more 
trained  leadership  and  the  forgoing  of  na- 
tional unity.  The  tragic  turbulence  in  the 
Congo  illustrates  what  could  happen  else- 
where, if  the  hopeful  beginnings  are  per- 
mitted to  falter. 

Much  has  been  achieved,  but  there  is  still 
a  long  way  to  go.  Vietnam  and  the  Congo 
are  plain  evidence  that  the  Communists 
will  still  feed  ciiil  strife  wherever  they  find 
an  opening.  The  Communists'  growing  be- 
lief in  the  importance  of  the  less-developed 
world  is  spelled  out  clearly  by  the  sharp  in- 
crease in  their  activities  this  past  year,  which 
pushed  Communist  aid  commitments  to  $1.3 
billion — the  highest  level  in  their  history. 


Tribute  to  Edward  R.  Murrow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

Ml-.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
the  many  fine  tributes  paid  to  the  late 
Edward  R.  Murrow,  one  of  the  best  was 
that  of  Paul  Long  of  KDKA,  Pittsburgh. 

I  include  the  text  of  his  broadcast, 
April  27,  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

Ed  Murrow  died  today.  And  although  his 
passing  came  as  no  surprise,  it  came  as  a 
definite  shock  to  the  Nation  in  general  and 
to  the  broadcasting  profession  specifically. 
For  In  the  opinion  of  many  of  us.  he  was  the 
greatest  practitioner  of  the  art  in  the  short 
history  of  the  industry.  He  got  his  start 
as  an  obscure  correspondent  for  CBS  in  the 
days  before  the  big  war.  and  he  assembled  a 
staff  of  newsmen  which  made  CBS  preemi- 
nent in  the  field  as  long  as  he  was  there. 
In  the  war  years  he  reported  the  Battle  of 
Britain  from  a  rooftop  each  night  the  Ger- 
mans came  over  to  drop  their  bombs.  His 
casual  style  was  the  classic  of  understate- 
ment under  fire.  As  bombs  dropped  in  his 
neighborhood,  and  the  antiaircraft  fire 
erupted,  he  spoke  as  if  he  were  describing  a 
peaceful  scene  in  the  countryside.  His 
broadcasts  always  began:  "This  is  London. 
Off  to  my  left  far  away  in  the  distance  I  can 
see  Just  a  faint  red  angry  snap  of  antiair- 
craft bursts  against  the  steel-blue  sky.  The 
first  flight  is  now  almost  directly  overhead — 
now  you'll  hear  two  bursts  a  little  nearer  in 
just  a  moment  (pause — two  explosions). 
There  they  are,   that  hard,  stony  sound." 

Ed  Mvu-row  flew  many  missions  over  enemy 
territory  in  British  and  American  planes.  As 
a  colleague  of  his,  Howard  K.  Smith,  said 
today:  he  flew  those  missions  long  after 
they  were  novel  or  even  neces.sary.  He  felt 
that  he  had  to  experience  combat  in  order 
to  report  the  story  of  combat.  His  wartime 
broadcasts  reflected  his  personal  involvement 
in  the  war,  which  may  be  why  they  were 
better  than  the  others.  After  the  war  he 
c.ime  home  to  become  a  vice  president  of 
CBS  in  chajge  of  news.  But  he  was  un- 
happy as  an  executive  and  asked  to  get  back 
on  the  news  desk.  He  tangled  with  the  late 
Senator  Joe  McCarthy  at  the  height  of  his 
power,  and  his  famous  program  on  the  sub- 
ject of  McCarthyism  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Senator  as  a 
m.ijor  political  influence  in  the  Nation.  The 
program  was  made  up  mostly  of  film  clips 
of  McCarthy  speeches  in  which  the  Senator 
came  off  with  his  image  very  tarnished. 
Murrow  signed  it  off  that  night  this  way: 
•The  actions  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  have  caused  alarm  and  dismay 
amongst  our  allies  abroad  and  given  consid- 


erable comfort  to  our  enemy.  And  whose 
fault  is  this?  Not  really  his.  He  didn't 
create  this  situation  of  fear — he  merely  ex- 
ploited it,  and  rather  successfully.  Cassius 
was  right:  'the  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in 
our  stars  but  in  ourselves.'  " 

After  that  broadcast.  MaC.\rthy  was  cen- 
sured by  the  Senate — The  fRmous  Army-Mc- 
Carthy hearings  in  the  Senate  marked  the 
further  decline  of  the  Senator,  and  he  died 
a  short  time  later.  Ed  Murrow  was  ap- 
pointed to  head  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
by  President  John  Kennedj-.  He  lasted  18 
months  in  that  job.  Then  he  underwent 
surgery  for  lung  cancer.  VVlien  he  came  out 
of  the  hospital  a  new  man  was  in  the  Wiiite 
HouF.e,  and  Murrow  had  1'^  years  to  live. 
He  left  the  hospital  3  weeks  ago  to  go  back 
to  his  big  farm  in  Pawling,  N.Y.  That's 
where  he  died  today,  Just  2  days  after  passing 
his  57th  birthday.  He  had  been  honored 
before  his  death  by  the  British  Queen,  by 
the  American  President,  and  by  the  men 
from  all  over  the  world  who  appreciated  ex- 
cellence and  skill  in  the  broadcasting  pro- 
fession. Now  we  can  pay  him  no  more 
honors.     We    can    only    mourn    his    passing. 


Iowa  Newspaper  Points  Out  Why  Federal 
School  Aid  Is  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPXlESENTATIVEs 

Monday.  May  3,  1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  legislative  accomplishments 
of  the  Congress  thus  far  is  passage  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

This  new  law  represents  a  recognition 
of  the  vital  importance  of  education  to 
this  Nation,  F\irthermore,  the  wide  sup- 
port given  the  education  bill  when  it  was 
before  the  Congress  indicated  the  grow- 
ing realization  that  Federal  aid  to  local 
school  districts  is  not  a  luxury  but  an 
economic  necessity. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  fellow  Members 
a  thoughtful  editorial  from  the  April  26, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Monroe  County  News 
of  Albia,  Iowa. 

As  the  editorial  points  out.  Iowa  is  one 
of  the  many  States  where  high  property 
taxes  have  hindered  the  full  develop- 
ment of  local  school  systems.  In  fact, 
about  89  percent  of  local  school  revenues 
are  derived  from  property  taxes. 

State  aid.  of  course,  is  one  method  of 
helping  local  school  systems.  But.  as  the 
editorial  notes,  funds  from  the  State 
budget  in  Iowa  are  badly  needed  in  areas 
other  than  education.  Thus  the  need 
for  Federal  aid  is  obvious. 

Iowa,  under  the  new  Federal  aid-to- 
education  law,  is  authorized  to  receive 
more  than  $20.5  million  for  the  initial 
year  of  the  program.  These  funds,  if 
appropiiated,  will  not  solve  all  the  State's 
educational  problems.  Nevertheless, 
much  of  the  Federal  aid  will  help  broad- 
en the  local  tax  base  and,  at  the  same 
time,  provide  the  funds  needed  to  im- 
prove education  programs. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
hereby  include  the  editorial  from  the 
Monroe  County  News : 


(From  the  Albia  (Iowa)  Monroe  County  News 
Apr.    26,    1965] 
Who  Will  Pay? 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  news 
release  mailed  last  week  pointed  out  the 
soundness  of  the  Federal  investment  in  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  programs. 

The  news  story  pointed  out  that  120,000 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped  per- 
sons were  rehabilitated  last  year  with  Fed- 
eral assistance,  and  that  more  than  500,000 
have  been  rehabilitated  during  the  past  5 
years. 

An  estimated  70  percent  of  these  rehabili- 
tated citizens  were,  as  a  result,  gainfully  em- 
ployed for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  The 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  es- 
timated that  they  will  pay  In  taxes  $5  to  $7 
for  every  dollar  spent  for  their  training  and 
assistance.  Many,  moreover,  will  be  off  the 
welfare  rolls. 

While  the  chamber  of  commerce,  however, 
sees  the  sound  economics  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation, it  is  apparently  blind  to  the 
sound  economics  of  other  types  of  education. 
Mailed  in  the  same  envelope  was  a  news  re- 
lease which  concluded,  "Wholesale  Federal 
help  (for  education)  does  seem  unnecessary." 

This  release  states  that  while  educational 
expenses  will  continue  to  increase,  so  will  the 
ability  to  pay  the  costs  at  a  local  and  State 
level.  This  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  To 
the  extent  that  State  and  local  government 
will  be  unable  to  in%-est  in  education  this  so- 
ciety will  be  passing  up  an  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive returns  similar  to  those  offered  by 
vocational  rehabilitation — unless  Federal  as- 
sistance is  increased.  Assistance,  of  course, 
will  be  increased  under  the  Federal  Aid  to 
Education  Act  passed  this  year,  and  we  can 
expect  increasing  Federal  participation  in 
financing  education. 

There  can  be  a  number  of  reasons  why 
State  and  local  government  will  be  unable  or 
tmlikely  to  finance  increasing  costs  of  educa- 
tion, and  through  their  failure  pass  up 
an  outstanding  investment  opportunity. 

In  Iowa,  for  example,  taxing  bodies  are  in 
a  bind.  Local  districts  in  some  cases  are 
levying  property  taxes  at  rates  close  to  prac- 
tical limits.  The  alternative  short  of  Fed- 
eral aid  is  increased  State  taxes.  Federal 
taxes  have  generally  preempted  sources  of 
taxes  not  now  used  by  the  State,  and  addi- 
tional taxes  which  may  be  levied  by  the  State 
are  needed  nearly  as  badly  in  areas  such  as 
mental  health  services. 

In  the  neighboring  State  of  Missouri  dis- 
tricts can  levy  more  than  30  mills  only  after  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  residents  of  the  district. 
Smaller  levies  must  be  approved  by  a  simple 
majority.  Even  when  a  sufficient  source  of 
taxes  is  present,  an  inadequate  vote  nkeans 
the  investment  in  education  won't  be  made 
unless  the  Federal  Government  assists. 

The  question  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
financing  of  education  is,  on  its  most  funda- 
mental level,  a  question  of  who  will  pay  the 
bill.  Local  and  State  taxes  are  regressive 
in  nature,  with  lower  income  families  pay- 
ing a  larger  percentage  of  their  income  than 
do  higher  Income  families.  The  opposite  is 
true  of  Feder.ll  taxes. 

Most  lowans  favor  more  State  financing  of 
schools.  A  major  argument  for  increased 
State  aid  is  that  many  high  school  gradu- 
ates will  live  in  an  area  otlier  than  the  one 
in  which  they  were  educated.  The  area  to 
which  they  move  has  a  substantial  responsi- 
biliiy  and  stake  in  their  education. 

The  same  ,.rgument  applies  to  Federal  aid 
to  schools.  If  adults  living  in  Iowa  at- 
tended school  in  a  State  which  failed  to  pre- 
p:tre  them  for  useful  citizenship,  it  is  Iowa 
rather  than  their  home  State  which  is  assist- 
ing the  adults.  If  an  adult  living  in  Iowa 
was  educated  in  a  State  which  did  an  excep- 
tional job  of  preparing  the  person  for  useful 
citizenship,  Iowa  has  a  responsibility  for 
reimbursing  the  person's  home  State. 
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Address  by  Postmaster  General  Gronou- 
ski  to  Polish  Constitution  Day  Rally  in 
Jersey  City,  N J. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
May  3,  1965,  is  a  great  day  for  Jersey 
City  and  particularly  for  those  of  my 
fellow  citizens  of  Polish  extraction  as  we 
celebrate  the  174th  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 

The  day,  which  is  always  one  of  the 
great  events  of  the  year  in  Jersey  City, 
was  highlighted  by  the  presence  of  the 
Honorable  John  A.  Gronouski,  the  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  high  privilege  and  great  honor 
to  include  in  the  Record  the  remarks  of 
Postmaster  General  Gronouski  which 
were  delivered  at  ceremonies  held  in  Jer- 
sey City  in  front  of  the  Hudson  County 
Administration  Building. 

Mr.  Gronouski's  remarks  follow: 

Address  by  John  A.  Gronouski,  Postmaster 
General,  at  the  Polish  Constitution  Day 
Rally,  Administration  Building,  Jersey 
City.  N.J.,  May  3,   1965 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  today  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  great  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791. 

I  feel  this  is  a  kind  of  homecoming  for  me. 

Besides  the  obvious  importance  of  the  oc- 
casion, I  feel  a  sense  of  real  kinship  with  the 
Polish-American  citizens  of  Jersey  City.  It 
was  my  honor,  last  October,  to  act  as  guest 
of  honor  of  the  Pulaski  Day  parade  In  New 
York  City,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  yours 
was  one  of  the  finest  contingents  of  the  day. 

And  so  I  am  pleased  to  meet  with  you  once 
again. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  once  wrote:  "The 
disease  of  liberty  is  catching.  I  think  It  Is 
catching  in  our  time,  and  I  want  it  to  spread 
the  world  over.  Our  function  Is  to  maintain 
its  vitality  here,  maintain  our  example  here, 
so  that  as  it  starts  to  spread  throughout  the 
world,  we  will  be  the  nucleus  of  a  great  army 
of  people  the  globe  around  who  desire  to  fol- 
low the  same  road  we  follow." 

Only  a  few  years  later,  on  May  3,  1791,  the 
Polish  people  adopted  a  Constitution  of 
their  own,  one  of  the  early  efforts  by  any 
European  nation  to  establish  the  principles 
of  justice  and  self-rule.  The  keystone  of  that 
Polish  Constitution  was  a  clause  which  read  : 
"All  power  in  civic  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  of 
the  State,  the  civil  liberty,  and  the  good 
order  of  society  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  foundation." 

Under  this  constitution,  many  class  dis- 
tinctions were  eliminated.  Personal  privi- 
leges were  extended  to  most  of  the  people. 
Peasants  were  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  law.  And  the  policies  toward  the  serfs 
were  liberalized  to  an  extent  greater  than 
any  that  then  prevailed  on  the  European 
Continent. 

But  as  revolutionary  as  these  concepts 
were,  they  were  consistent  with  the  Polish 
tradition.  Poland,  for  centuries,  was  the 
rampart  of  civilization.  She  had  defended 
the  Christian  culture  against  the  barbarians. 
And  she  had  fought  side  by  side  with  all  the 
defenders  of  freedom. 

.'^s  the  eastern  outpost  of  western  civiliza- 
tion for  hundreds  of  years,  she  has  withstood 


the  onslaught  of  the  barbaric  hordes,  and 
as  Europe  emerged  from  the  Dark  Ages,  led 
It  to  Christianity,  culture  and  political  de- 
velopment. 

And  then,  on  this  date,  174  years  ago,  the 
patriots  of  Poland  brought  this  tradition  to 
a  climax  by  adopting  a  constitution.  They 
stirred  the  hopes  of  the  entire  European  Con- 
tinent with  these  heroic  words:  "Free  from 
the  disgraceful  shackles  of  foreign  Influence; 
prizing  more  than  life,  and  every  personal 
consideration,  the  political  existence,  exter- 
nal Independence  and  internal  liberty  of  the 
nation  whose  care  is  entrusted  to  us  *  •  *  we 
do  solemnly  establish  the  present  constitu- 
tion." 

It  is  no  accident  that  this  great  Polish 
document  was  written  only  4  years  after  the 
American  Constitution,  or  that  they  were  so 
similar  In  content  and  spirit.  The  "disease 
of  liberty"  of  which  Thomas  Jefferson  spoke 
was  indeed  catching.  The  same  spark  of 
freedom  that  Ignited  Into  the  American 
Revolution  burned  no  less  brightly  In  the 
hearts  of  the  Polish  people.  Our  Revolu- 
tion was  theirs,  and  to  these  shores  came  two 
of  the  greatest  champions  of  liberty  the 
world  has  ever  known — Caslmlr  Pulaski  and 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko.  Pulaski  expressed  the 
spirit  of  freemen  In  words  that  will  ring 
forever  In  history:  "Wherever  on  the  globe 
men  are  fighting  for  liberty.  It  Is  as  If  It  were 
our  own  affair."  He  gave  his  life  in  witness 
of  that  conviction. 

The  rest  Is  history:  a  triumph  for  Amer- 
ica— tragedy  for  Poland.  Today,  after  nearly 
2  centuries  of  struggle,  of  Invasion,  of  for- 
eign domination,  of  partition — and  always  of 
bravery — the  Polish  people  still  are  striving 
for  national  independence.  But  the  spark 
of  freedom  remains. 

And  the  role  of  the  United  States  remains 
the  same  as  Jefferson  conceived  It — to  main- 
tain the  vitality  of  freedom  here  at  home  and, 
by  example,  help  spread  It  throughout  the 
world.  If  anything,  this  responsibility  Is 
greater  now  than  at  any  time  In  our  history. 
Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  here  In  the 
United  States  to  redress  a  wrong  In  the  name 
of  liberty — and  In  the  spirit  of  the  Polish 
Constitution.  And  that  Is  to  strike  the  dis- 
graceful national  quotas  system  from  our 
immigration  laws. 

Throughout  our  history,  this  Nation  has 
occupied  a  unique  position  In  the  minds  of 
people  the  world  over.  For  here  was  sanc- 
tuary for  the  oppressed.  Here  people  could 
come  and  worship  as  they  pleased.  Here 
people  could  come  to  escape  the  chains  of 
tyranny.  Here  people  could  come  to  op- 
portunities undreamed  of  in  their  native 
lands.  In  short,  here  people  could  come 
and  be  free. 

But  the  sad  fact  is  that  today,  many 
cannot  come  and  they  do  not,  understand 
why.     And  neither  do  I. 

I  do  not  understand  why  a  person  from 
England,  regardless  of  his  qualifications.  Is 
12  times  more  acceptable  to  us  than  a  per- 
son from  Italy,  and  9  times  more  acceptable 
than  one  from  Poland.  But  that  is  indeed 
the  case.  Since  1924,  our  immigration  law  has 
been  based  on  a  system  which  allows  25.000 
immigrants  from  Germany  every  year,  biit 
only  120  from  Spain;  60,660  from  England, 
but  only  3.000  from  Greece.  And  the  stated 
purfX)se  of  that  law  is  to  preserve  the  racial 
and  ethnic  composition  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  national  disgrace:  a  humilating 
and  cruel  policy  that  this  administration  in- 
tends   to   correct. 

It  is  humiliating  because  it  discriminates 
against  the  individual  and  treats  him  as 
part  of  a  mass.  It  judges  men  and  women 
not  on  the  basis  of  their  worth  but  on  their 
place  of  birth — and  even,  in  some  cases  the 
place  of  birth  of  their  ancestors. 

What  kind  of  policy  is  this  for  a  land 
which  takes  its  name  after  Amerigo  Vespucci? 
What  kind  of  fairness  does  this  reflect  for 
generations    of    Americans    who    c:ane    here 


from  Italy  In  the  spirit  expressed  by  Ameri- 
cans like  PhUlp  Mazzei,  In  words  later 
adopted  by  his  friend  Thomas  Jefferson, 
that  "All  men  are  by  nature  created  free 
and  equal  to  each  other  In  natural  rights"? 
What  kind  of  humanity  does  this  demon- 
strate to  our  millions  of  citizens  of  Polish 
and  Italian  descent,  whose  continued  con- 
tribution to  our  common  country  Is  evi- 
denced simply  by  a  roUcall  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor  winners,  or  of  political  or  economic 
or  scientific  leaders  like  Senator  Muskie, 
Senator  Pastore,  or  Enrico  Fermi  or  A.  P. 
Glannlnl,  or  Jan  Paderewskl? 

This  Is  to  say  nothing  of  the  heartbreak 
caused  by  such  policies.  The  sad  fact  Is  that 
the  current  system  separates  families  coldly 
and  arbitrarily.  It  keeps  parents  from  clill- 
dren  and  brothers  from  sisters  for  years — 
and  even  decades. 

For  too  long  we  have  perpetuated  a  dis- 
criminatory and  senseless  policy  against  Im- 
migrants of  many  nations,  and  what  makes 
It  even  worse  is  the  fact  that  we  tiave  been 
the  losers  as  much  as  they.  By  placing  the 
major  emphasis  on  ethnic  background, 
rather  than  skills,  we  have  been  depriving 
our  society  and  our  Industrial  complex  of  a 
fresh  source  of  talent.  We  have.  In  effect, 
been  discriminating  against  ourselves.  As 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  said.  "In 
establishing  preferences,  a  nation  built  by 
the  immigrants  of  aU  lands  can  ask  those 
who  now  seek  admission:  'What  can  you  do 
for  our  country?'  But  we  should  not  be  ask- 
ing: 'In  what  country  were  you  bom?"  " 

President  Johnson  now  seeks  to  reestab- 
lish basic  democratic  principles  In  our  Na- 
tion's Immigration  policies.  In  Ills  message 
to  Congress  outlining  the  changes  needed  In 
our  laws  dealing  with  immigration,  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  clear  the  administration's 
resolve  to  eliminate  the  national  origins 
quota  system  which  defies  the  basic  ideals  of 
the  American  tradition. 

The  President's  bill  has  one  objective:  to 
insure  that  immigration  to  tlxe  United  States 
Is  accomplished  under  a  system  that  Is  just, 
humane,  and  In  the  best  Interests  of  all  the 
American  people. 

This  bill  is  just.  It  would  admit  Immi- 
grants on  the  basis  of  their  special  skills  and 
knowledge  which  would  make  their  citizen- 
ship advantageous  to  the  Nation.  It  would 
bring  to  America  new  scientists,  scholars, 
engineers,  doctors,  and  teclinlclans — all  of 
whom  would  significantly  contribute  to  our 
national  advancement. 

This  bill  Is  humane.  It  would  give  prefer- 
ence to  Immigrants  who  are  close  relatives 
of  American  citizens  and  permanent  residents 
and  establish  a  policy  of  reuniting  families. 
Under  this  bill,  parents  of  American  citi- 
zens could  obtain  admission  to  our  shores 
without  waiting  for  a  quota  number. 

This  bill  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  ^people.  It  would  not  remove  ex- 
isting laws  and  safeguards  against  the  ad- 
mission of  undesirables  or  permit  excessive 
and  unregulated  Immigration. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  bill  Is  aimed  at 
the  discriminatory  sj-stem  of  national  origins 
quotas.  We  are,  in  the  truest  sense,  a  na- 
tion of  Immigrants.  And  we  cannot  uphold 
our  basic  objectives  of  freedom  by  denying 
citizenship  to  some  on  the  basis  of  geography 
or  ethnic  origins. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  the  Congress 
to  reform  the  inequities  of  our  current  sys- 
tem of  immigration.  By  so  doing,  he  has 
proposed  a  bill  that  will  strengthen  our  na- 
tional purpose  and  sense  of  justice. 

Four  Presidents  have  called  attention  to 
the  serious  defects  in  our  inunigratlon  laws. 
President  Johnson  has  presented  a  bill  which 
will  eliminate  a  blight  on  our  national  honor 
and  restore  dignity  and  fairness  to  our  poli- 
cies on  Immigration. 

A  nation  which  has  taken  upon  itself  the 
task  of  sprcaking  freedom   throughout   the 
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•world,  by  example,  can  afford  nothing  less. 
Nor  can  we,   as  the  spiritual  heirs  of  the 
great  Polish  Constitution  of  1791,  accept  any- 
thing less. 
Thank  you. 


May  3y  1965 


Charles  Rozmarek,  President  of  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  and  Polish-American 
Congress,  Pays  Tribute  to  President 
Johnson  for  His  Bold  and  Determined 
Action  in  Vietnam 


KX'IKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3. 1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Charles  Rozmarek.  president  of  the  Pol- 
ish National  Alliance  and  the  Polish- 
American  Congress,  yesterday  paid  glow- 
ing tribute  to  President  Johnson  during 
the  annual  observance  of  Polish  Consti- 
tution Day  in  Humboldt  Park  in  the  city 
of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Rozmarek  told  a  massive  audience 
of  more  than  150,000  people  assembled 
to  honor  the  174th  anniversary  of  Pol- 
and's Constitution  of  1791  that  President 
Johnson's  "firm  decision  to  defend  South 
Vietnam  will  be  assessed  by  historians 
as  one  of  the  most  important  moves  of 
the  current  decade." 

Mr.  Rozmarek  represents  the  largest 
single  Polish-American  fraternal  organi- 
zation In  the  world,  with  a  membership 
In  excess  of  350,000  and  assets  of  $125 
million. 

As  president  of  the  National  Polish- 
American  Congress  he  represents  14,000 
individual  Polish- American  fraternal,  so- 
cial, religious,  and  civic  organizations 
throughout  the  United  States. 

In  effect,  Mr.  Speaker,  Charles 
Rozmarek  reflects  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  some  10  million  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  in  this  country. 

I  submit  that  it  is  most  significant 
when  this  responsible  national  leader  of 
so  large  a  segment  of  our  American  pop- 
ulation firmly  and  unequivocally  ex- 
presses his  support  for  President  John- 
son's bold  and  heroic  foreign  policy  in 
Asia. 

Mr.  Rozmarek  delivered  his  remarks 
while  introducing  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey  who  was  escorted  to  Hum- 
boldt Park  yesterday  by  Chicago's  highly 
respected  and  dedicated  mayor,  Richard 
J.  Daley. 

The  tremendous  ovation  given  to  Mr. 
Rozmarek's  endorsement  of  President 
JohRson  and  a  similar  ovation  given  to 
Vice  Pi-esident  Humphrey  following  his 
bold  speech  signifies  how  thoroughly  the 
more  than  150,000  people  who  attended 
yesterday's  ceremony  in  Chicago  stand 
behind  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  include  excerpts  of  Mr, 
Rozmarek's  remarks  in  the  Comgres- 
sioNAL  Record  today. 


Mr.  Rozmarek's  remarks  follow: 

EXCHUTS  FKOM  SPEECH  BY  ChARL£S  ROZMAREK, 

President  of  the  Polish  National  Alli- 
ance AND  OF  THE  POLISH  AMERICAN  CON- 
GRESS, Delivered  at  Polish  Constttdtion 
Observance  in  Humboldt  Park,  Chicago, 
.  Sunday,  Mat  2,  1965 

While  the  danger  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion lurks  everywhere  along  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain from  Berlin  to  Cuba,  and  while  a 
hundred  million  people  of  East-Central 
Europe,  including  Poland,  must  suffer  Soviet 
enslavement,  today  the  t«st  case  of  our 
resolution  in  defending  freedom  is  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Much  more  Is  Involved  In  Vietnam  than 
the  fight  against  Communist  internal  aggres- 
sion. The  fate  of  not  only  southeast  Asia 
but  also  of  Indonesia,  India,  the  Phillipines 
and  even  Japan  depends  on  our  military 
strength  and  firmness  In  Viatnam. 

Were  we  to  show  any  display  of  American 
weakness  or  vascillation,  we  would  become 
a  contributing  factor  in  oj>ening  the  fiood- 
gates  to  the  spread  of  comnuuilsm  through- 
out the  world. 

Red  China  and  Soviet  Union  are  eager 
to  restrict  our  power  in  the  Pacific.  They 
know  that  if  they  achieved  ttheir  goal  in  the 
Far  Eaet  they  would  force  tUe  United  States 
Into  a  weak  defensive  position  in  other  parts 
of  the  world— in  Europe.  In  Africa,  and  in 
Latin  America. 

Therefore,  President  Johnson's  decision  to 
defend  South  Vietnam  Is  reassuring.  In 
Implementation  of  this  wise  decision,  he  has 
ordered  the  Marines  to  land  In  Da  Nang  and 
has  directed  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  planes 
to  destroy  the  supply  lines  and  radar  Instal- 
lations in  North  Vietnam. 

This  method  of  fire  and  bombs  is  the  only 
language  the  Communists  are  capable  of 
understanding.  It  may  force  them  to  agree 
to  negotiations.  If  this  should  come  to  pass, 
we  would  then  be  ready  to  negotiate  a 
workable  settlement  from  a  position  of 
strength. 

On  last  Tuesday  President  Johnson  said. 
In  a  televised  press  conference,  that  as  long 
as  the  Communists  "twmbed  South  Vietnam 
and  as  long  as  they  bombed  our  embassies 
and  killed  our  women  and  children  and  Viet- 
namese soldiers,  we  are  justified  to  slow  down 
that  operation  to  make  them  realize  that  It 
is  very  costly  and  that  their  aggression  should 
cease." 

We  all  cheered  these  words.  For  we  realized 
that  had  this  wisdom  been  applied  In  the 
Korean  war  to  allow  MacArthur  to  bomb 
Communist  privileged  sanctuaries  beyond  the 
Yalu  River,  we  would  not  only  have  achieved 
complete  victory  In  that  tr»gic  and  costly 
struggle  In  Korea  but  our  boys  would  not 
have  to  fight  today  in  Vietnam. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  tlmt  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  has  pleaded  that  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
be  permitted  to  have  their  hands  unshackled 
so  that  they  could  fight  the  Red  Chinese. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  tha  United  States 
should  take  advantage  of  Chiang's  offer. 
With  the  help  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese,  we 
could  save  American  lives,  restore  peace  In 
Vietnam,  and  arrest  the  spread  of  Commu- 
nist oppression  In  Asia.  This  is  our  last 
chance  to  save  the  peace  before  Red  China 
becomes  a  nuclear  power. 

In  this  race  between  liberty  and  disaster, 
I  am  convinced  that  President'johnson's  firm 
decision  to  defend  South  Vietnam  will  be  as- 
sessed by  historians  as  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant moves  of  the  current  decade. 

We  are  proud  that  President  Johnson  is 
rebuilding  our  foreign  policy  cm  a  strong  mU- 
Itary  basis  and  on  diplomatic  firmness.  This 
Is  also  strengthening  our  American  Image 
abroad. 

As  Americans,  we  wholeheartedly  support 
otur  President's  bold  and  pr\ident  course  of 
action  In  the  defense  of  freedom. 


Randy  Matson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  April  30  edition  of 
Time  magazine  on  a  young  man  cur- 
rently attending  my  alma  mater,  Texas 
A.  &  M.  University. 

Tills  is  a  young  man  with  a  purpose 
and  a  goal  which  I  hope  he  will  achieve 
in  the  not  too  distant  future: 
The  Champ  From  Pampa 

Into  the  shotput  circle  at  Texas  A.  &  M. 
University  stepped  Randy  Matson,  20,  cup- 
ping a  16-pound  steel  ball  In  one  huge  hand 
as  if  it  were  an  egg.  Sucking  In  his  breath,  he 
tucked  the  ball  behind  his  right  ear, 
crouched  low,  and  tapped  the  ground  once', 
twice,  three  times  with  his  left  toe.  Then, 
with  a  prodigious  grunt  that  could  be  heard 
a  full  100  yards  away,  he  hurled  himself 
across  the  ring.  The  shot  saUed  through 
the  air  and  bit  Into  the  dirt,  67  feet  11  »4 
inches  away.  "That  one  felt  pretty  good," 
sighed  sophomore  Matson.  It  should  have: 
by  114  Inch,  he  had  broken  Dallas  Long's 
world  record  in  the  shotput. 

big  man  around  town 

His  feat  this  month  came  as  slight  surprise 
to  any  one  who  knew  James  Randel  Mat- 
son— including  Dallas  Long.  By  the  Ume 
he  was  18,  Charlie  Matson's  boy  was  already 
a  big  man  around  the  Panhandle  town  of 
Pampa,  Tex.  Naturally— he  stood  6  feet 
61/2  Inches  tall  and  weighed  210  potmds.  He 
also  averaged  15  points  a  game  for  Pampa 
High's  basketball  squad,  ran  50  yards  for  the 
winning  touchdown  against  archrival  Ama- 
rillo  High,  and  was  practically  a  one-man 
track  team — heaving  the  12-potmd  shot  66 
feet  10 ',i  inches,  hurling  the  discus  192  feet 
3  Inches,  running  100  yards  in  10.3  seconds. 
More  than  100  colleges  made  him  offers,  and 
the  University  of  Southern  California  as- 
signed old  grads  Long  and  Parry  O'Brien  to 
take  the  prize  prospect  in  tow.  They  proudly 
showed  him  the  library,  the  dormitories,  all 
those  long-legged  girls.  Pity.  They  should 
have  spent  more  time  showing  him  the 
gym. 

They  did  at  A.  &  M.  in  College  Station, 
Tex.,  where  the  gym  is  a  big  attraction.  The 
nearest  bottle  of  liquor  Is  7  miles  away,  and 
the  sidewalks  seem  to  roll  up  of  their  own 
accord  at  6  p.m.  "I  wanted  a  place  where 
I  could  study  and  train  and  nothing  else," 
explains  Shotputter  Matson,  a  gentle  giant 
who  calls  everybody  "sir"  or  "ma'am"  and 
hardly  goes  anywhere  without  bringing  along 
his  pet  shot  In  a  brown  bowling  bag.  As  far 
as  he's  concerned,  the  M  in  A.  &  M.  stands  for 
Emil  MamaUga,  44,  an  assistant  coach  for 
the  varsity  swimming  team,  who  started 
Randy  lifting  weights  to  build  up  his  rangy 
frame.  "You  can't  fire  a  16-lnch  shell  from 
a  PT  boat,"  Manialiga  Insisted.  "You  have 
to  have  a  big,  heavy  ship."  By  last  fall's 
OljTnplcs  in  Tokyo,  Matson  tipped  the  scales 
at  260  pounds,  astounded  everybody  by  fling- 
ing the  shot  66  feet  3>4  Inches.  As  It  turned 
out.  Randy  had  to  settle  for  a  sliver  medal 
when  Long  managed  66  feet  8'/i  inches  on 
his  fourth  toss. 

A  STRING  OF  FIRECRACKERS 

Long.  24,  wisely  retired  on  the  spot.  Last 
February    in    Dallas,    Matson    smashed    the 
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world  indoor  record  with  a  put  of  66  feet  2  ^ 
inches;  earlier  this  month  in  Austin  he 
warmed  up  for  his  outdoor  record-smasher 
w.;q  a  toss  of  67  feet  9  inches.  'Tve  never 
seen  anything  like  it,"  exclaimed  Stanford's 
vciicrable  Coach  Payton  Jordan,  who  worked 
with  Randy  at  the  Olympics.  "His  foot  ex- 
plodes, his  calf  explodes,  his  thigh  explodes, 
hU  hip,  his  back,  ViiR  shoulder,  his  triceps, 
rir.d  right  out  to  the  very  tipe  of  his  fingers. 
I:  J  like  a  whole  string  of  firecrackers  going 

o:!  •■ 

Matson's  goal  is  70  feet,  the  shotput  equiv- 
alent of  the  4-minute  mile  In  1954,  and  he's 
getting  closer  every  day.  Then  what?  Well, 
if  he  gets  bored,  he  can  switch  to  the  discus. 
T^vo  weeks  ago.  Just  for  kicks,  he  hurled  one 
20".  feet  5Vi  Inches — a  foot  farther  than  Al 
Oe:  ter's  winning  throw  at  the  1964  Olympics. 


Uphold  the  Law:  A  Citizen's  First  Duty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  this 
n'.orning  the  May  issue  of  the  FBI  law 
er.forcement  bulletin  and  turned  at  once 
to  the  monthly  message  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  always  an  outstanding  contri- 
bution. Mr.  Hoover's  message  for  May 
is  on  the  theme  of  Law  Day,  "Uphold 
the  Law — A  Citizen's  First  Duty."  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  who 
! .  ad  the  Record. 
^  The  article  follows : 

M  ■■}S.\CE    From    the    DraEcxoE    to    All    Law 
Enforcement  Officials 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  said,  "The  first  duty 
f ;  law  is  to  keep  sound  the  society  It  serves." 
I::  our  day,  this  becomes  an  increasingly 
;i,  rder  task  because  of  society's  indifference 
:.    its   first  duty — upholding  the  law. 

la  an  effort  to  make  our  great  heritage 
':  .cier  law  more  meaningful  to  Americans, 
May  1  each  year  has  been  proclaimed  Law 
D.iv.  USA,  the  theme  this  year,  "Uphold  the 
I_  w — A  Citizen's  First  Duty,"  is  most  timely 
i.r.d  germane  to  much  of  o\ir  Nation's  In- 
:■  rnal  strife. 

In  the  recent  past,  we  have  seen  the  rule 
I  ;  law  flouted  from  college  campuses  to  riot- 
:  ru  metropolitan  streets.  It  is  mocked  by 
t..ose  who  use  the  cause  of  legitimate  petl- 
t;  in  and  assembly  as  a  facade  behind  which 
t  '  plunder,  loot,  and  destroy  property. 
'  rcewlse,  and  even  more  regrettable,  the  rule 
.  law  is  debased  by  reckless  and  callous  en- 
:  rcement  powers  which  stoop  to  brutal  and 
r.inecessary  force  in  handling  crowds  and 
u  nionstrations. 

When  officers  violate  their  oath  of  office 
:.  d  the  ethical  standards  of  law  enforce- 
:     nt,  they  disgrace  their  profession.     Their 

•s  jeopardize  the  public  respect  and  confi- 

.ice  which  diligent  and  dedicated  men  have 
;■  en  their  lives  to  perpetuate.  They  place 
.1  extremely  heavy  burden  on  their  associ- 
.  '.-s  and  invite  shame,  ridicule,  and  dis- 
r  pect  for  their  department,  community, 
a-.cl  State. 

This  is  not  to  say.  of  course,  that  all 
'  marges  of  excessive  force  by  officers  of  the 
.  ■*'  are  true.  Many  times,  persons  strike  and 
:  -ault  policemen  and  resist  lawful  arrest 
*-^  such  an  extent  that  great  force  is  neces- 
"  ry  to  bring  the  violators  under  control. 
l:i  such  Instances,  some  Individuals  are  quick 
t  -  charge  brutahty  when  the  facts  show  the 
c.ucers  acted   within  their  rights. 

.tVmerlcans   should  view  with   alarm   the 


growing  lack  of  respect  for  law  and  order. 
We  have  seen  what  occure  when  extremists 
are  encouraged  by  irresponsibility  on  the 
part  of  those  charged  with  maintaining  law 
and  order.  On  the  other  hand,  who  is  to 
say  what  damage  is  done  to  the  impression- 
able minds  of  our  young  people  who  witness, 
or  are  urged  to  Join  in.  activities  In  which 
participants  defy  constituted  authority  with 
no  apparent  misgivings  and  go  unpunished. 
Abuse  of  the  law  is  a  dangerous  practice  for 
freedom-loving  people,  and  there  can  be  no 
exceptions  to  compliance,  for  we  know 
"Where  law  ends,  there  tyranny  begins." 

Freedom,  Justice,  and  the  Individual  dig- 
nity of  man  are  concomitants  to  the  rule  of 
law.  Disrespect  for  this  concept  is  a  tragic 
weakness  which  undermines  the  American 
traditions  of  honesty.  Integrity,  and  fair- 
play.  It  is  a  weakness  which  must  be  elimi- 
nated from  our  society  and,  above  all,  from 
the  ranks  of  law  enforcement. 

Law  enforcement  may  take  exceptional 
pride  In  knowing  that  Its  significant  role 
In  perpetuating  law  and  order  has  not  been 
overlooked.  The  week  of  May  9-15  has  been 
set  aside  as  Police  Week  and  May  15,  as 
Peace  Officers  Memorial  Day.  As  we  i»use 
to  observe  these  memorable  dates,  let  us 
remember  that  we  shaU  fail  our  responsible 
trust  unless  love  and  respect  for  the  rule 
of  law  abide  In  the  heart  of  every  man  be- 
mind  the  badge. 

John  Edgar  Hoover, 

Director. 

M\Y  1,  1965. 


Fishermen  Threaten  Boycott  of  Japanese 
Goods 


Greetings  to  a  Statesman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  April  28.  83  years  ago,  a  great 
American  and  statesman  was  bom,  our 
colleague  and  my  very  dear  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Barratt 
O'Hara.  Barratt  O'Hara  was  the  young- 
est lieutenant  governor  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  at  the  age  of  30,  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  Gov.  Edward  P.  Dunne. 

Barratt  O'Hara  has  distinguished 
himself  as  an  editor  and  radio  commen- 
tator. He  is  not  only  a  veteran  of  World 
War  I  but  the  only  Spanish-American 
War  veteran  currently  serving  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  O'Hara  has  given  to  the  Nation 
invaluable  service  as  a  legislator.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  voluble  men  I  have  ever 
knowTi,  his  eloquence,  his  nobility,  hu- 
mility, and  idealism  constitute  an  exam- 
ple and  an  inspiration  to  his  colleagues. 
His  alert  mind  and  his  heart  are  big,  and 
his  friendship  is  truly  a  thing  that  I 
shall  always  treasure. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Congressman 
Barratt  O'Hara,  and  the  impact  of 
Chairman  O'Hara's  wisdom,  judgment, 
and  legislative  talents  in  behalf  of  Africa 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  grow  from 
strength  to  greater  strength. 

Congratulations,  Barratt,  and  I  pray 
and  hope  you  will  continue  to  serve  this 
great  body  for  many  more  years  to  come. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3. 1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pacific 
Coast  fishermen,  whose  livings  and  live- 
lihoods have  depended  on  Alaska's  Bris- 
tol Bay  Red  Salmon  runs,  are  up  in  arms 
at  Japan's  unwillingness  to  protect  and 
conserve  these  Paciflic  Coast  fish  on  the 
high  seas.  Now,  as  a  result,  an  organi- 
zation called  the  Congress  of  American 
Fishermen  has  been  set  up  to  initiate,  In 
retaliation,  a  Nationwide  boycott  of 
Japanese  goods. 

During  the  Easter  recess,  I  was  invited 
to  make  the  principwJ  sp>eech  at  a  meet- 
ing to  launch  this  Nationwide  campaign. 

For  years,  our  fishermen  have  sacri- 
ficed to  preserve  American  fishery  re- 
sources, by  limiting  their  catches,  and 
by  not  using  nets  on  the  high  seas.  This 
whole  program  of  conservation  is  now 
threatened  by  Japan's  refusal  to  co- 
operate. 

As  a  matter  of  background  informa- 
tion on  problems  of  our  American  fishing 
industry,  vmder  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  at  this  point  the  text  of  my  re- 
marks delivered  In  Seattle  on  April  21, 
at  a  meeting  of  these  fishermen: 

FiSHEEIES   PEOBLEMS   IN   GENOLAL  AND   IN   THE 

North  Pacific  in  PARTicmj^ 

I  am  proud  to  represent  ovu*  Pacific  North- 
west fishing  indtistry  in  Congress.  I  am 
proud  to  work  with  men — dedicated  men — 
like  George  Johansen  of  the  Alaska  Fisher- 
men's Union;  John  Wedin,  editor  of  the 
Fishermen's  News;  and  other  leaders  too 
ntunerous  to  mention.  I  am  proud  of  the 
fishing  Industry  and  t^  men  and  women 
who  have  sacrificed  to  conserve  our  fishery 
resources.  I  am  proud  of  Seattle's  being  a 
major  home  of  the  fl&hlng  fleet,  and  I  am 
proud,  too,  of  the  University  of  Washington 
and  its  College  of  Fisheries  here  in  Seattle, 
which  ha«  produced  leaders  in  the  field  of 
fisheries,  like  Donald  McKeman,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries.  I  am 
proud  to  have  worked  for  more  than  12  years 
with  otLT  senior  Senator,  Warben  G.  Mac- 
NusoN,  on  fishery  problems.  But  I  am 
ashamed  that  with  these  men,  and  all  that 
talent,  and  with  all  our  interest,  the  industry 
is  so  distressed  and  neglected. 

Administration  after  administration,  of 
both  political  parties,  has  had  nothing  but 
kind  words  for  you — you  are  being  killed 
with  kindness. 

My  subject  today  is  "Plaherles  Problems  in 
General  and  the  North  Pacific  in  Psirtlcular." 

In  1964,  for  the  second  time  In  history, 
and  the  second  year  in  a  row,  more  than  half 
of  the  total  U.S.  supply  of  seafood  was  im- 
ported. The  imports  accotmted  for  approx- 
imately 60  percent  of  the  supply. 

Some  130,000  fishermen  and  90,000  shore 
workers  were  "  employed  in  catching  and 
processing  fishery  products  in  the  United 
States. 

More  than  300.000  persons  were  employed 
In  allied  industries.  About  11,500  vessels  of 
5  tons  or  more  and  60,000  other  boats  were 
in  use  in  1964.  More  than  4,000  wholesale 
and  manufacturing  plants  processed  fish  for 
market.  AU  of  which  makes  this  Industry 
Important  to  the  Nation's  economy. 
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THE  STATE  OF  OFFSHORE  FISHING 

A  year  ago  last  March,  13  West  European 
countries  agreed  to  a  modlfled  12-mlle  off- 
shore fishing  limit. 

On  January  4,  1963,  Canada  declared  a  12- 
mlle  fishing  limit  with  historic  rights  to 
nations  that  had  fished  Inside  this  limit. 

In  May,  Congress  enacted  a  law  banning 
fishermen  in  vessels  of  foreign  powers  inside 
U.S.  territorial  waters.  But  that  is  about 
the  only  action  the  United  States  has  taken. 

For  fl&hlng  legislation  is  like  Mark  Twain's 
remarlc  about  the  weather — everybody  talks 
about  It,  but  nobody  does  anything  about  it. 
At  least,  our  Government  doesn't. 

For  example,  the  New  England  fishery  has 
been  ruined  by  cheap  foreign  imports, 
caught  and  processed  by  modern  facilities 
financed  by  fM-elgn  aid.  The  Boston  fleet 
today  is  only  half  the  size  it  was  in  1945. 
The  only  answer  of  our  Government  is  like 
"throwing  a  bone  to  a  dog" — a  subsidy  to 
construct  a  few  half-million-dollar  modern 
fiBhing  vessels — all  of  which  might  help  one 
or  two  companies,  but  very  few  fishermen. 
No  administration  supports  a  tariff  to  pro- 
tect our  American  standard  of  living,  even 
though  the  Tariff  Commission  foxind  the 
New  England  industry  to  be  damaged  by  low- 
priced  imports  and  that  tariff  protection  was 
Justified. 

Since  1951,  the  American  fisheries  Industry 
has  continued  to  decline.  The  total  catch  of 
edible  fish  species  has  dropped  more  than  a 
half-billion  pounds.  So  has  the  average 
price  per  pound  received  by  fishermen. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  these  American 
fishermen  has  shrunk  one-fourth.  In  San 
Diego,  for  example,  the  tuna  fleet  has  dropped 
in  the  past  10  years  from  800  to  200  vessels. 

The  number  of  documented  fishing  vessels 
is  down  one-fourth,  while  the  number  of  new 
documentations  has  shrunk  two-thirds. 

In  our  country,  there  are  many  coastal 
communities  dependent  almost  entirely  on 
harvesting  the  sea  for  the  livelihood  of  the 
people.  Puget  Sound  has  some  of  these  areas, 
where  the  problem  is  often  one  of  too  much 
fish  and  too  low  a  price. 

Compare  this  to  the  11 -State  Appalachia 
depressed  area,  where  coal  is  the  basic  indus- 
try. There  is  a  similarity  in  that  both  have 
suffered  due  to  failure  of  the  Government 
to  protect  these  industries.  Lately,  in  the 
case  of  coal,  the  Government  has  recognized 
the  problem  and  has  enacted  programs  to 
help  the  coal  miners. 

No  such  consideration,  however,  has  been 
given  the  fishermen — although,  of  course, 
there  are  differences. 

The  demand  for  products  of  the  sea  has 
Increased  and  there  are  no  substitute  com- 
petitive products. 

While  American  fisheries  are  declining, 
the  American  people  are  eating  more  fish 
and  shellfish.  The  reason  is  that  45  percent 
of  the  edible  fish  consumed  In  our  country 
Is  imported. 

Much  of  these  imported  products,  both 
edible  and  inedible,  are  from  fish  harvested 
from  water  contiguous  to  our  shores. 

Waters  over  our  Continental  Shelves,  be- 
cause of  their  great  production,  attract  the 
fishing  fleets  of  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
many  other  nations. 

World  fisheries  production  has  doubled  in 
the  past  10  years  and  much  of  this  produc- 
tion is  from  sea  life  in  waters  adjacent  to 
America. 

Every  maritime  nation  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept ourselves,  has  shared  in  this  expansion 
of  the  fishing  industry.  This  has  raised  the 
••standard  of  living  and  the  economy  of  the 
lesser-developed  countries  of  the  world, 
while  fishing  localities  in  America— such  as 
Puget  Sound— suffer  increasing  economic 
distress. 

GOVERNMENT    INDIFFERENT    TO   INDUSTRY    NEEDS 

This  need  not  be  if  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  act  to  protect  oOr  fishing  indus- 
try.    Oxir  Industry  and  American  fishermen 


could  prosper,  and  with  some  Government 
protection,  could  revive  and  contribute  to 
our  living  standard  and  employment. 

I  know  of  no  better  example,  to  cite,  of 
admlntetration  callousness  to  the  Interest  of 
Americans,  as  against  foreign  nationals  than 
the  attitude  of  the  Department  of  state  in 
connection  with  my  bill  to  prohibit  foreign 
freezing,  packing,  and  other  processing  of 
fish  In  our  territorial  waters. 

The  State  Department  opposed  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  although  its  purposes  was 
to  protect  American  cannery  workers  from 
Japanese  floating  canneries,  where  wages  are 
30  cents  an  hour. 

Another  example  is  the  opposition  of  the 
administration  to  legislation  introduced  by 
me  to  prohibit  imports  of  foreign  fish  har- 
vested on  the  high  seas  by  methods  that  vio- 
late good  conservation  practices,  to  protect 
our  fishery  resource. 

We  have  had  opposition,  also,  to  the  Pelly- 
Magnuson  bill  to  allow  the  crews  of  fishing 
vessels  to  bargain  as  to  the  dockside  nrice 
of  fish. 

Altogether,  every  way  we  turn,  legislatively, 
to  try  to  help  th  fishermen,  it  seems  that  we 
get  a  cold  shoulder  from  our  own  Govern- 
ment. 

Very  recently,  Donald  U  McKernan,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Oommercial 
Fisheries,  said  that  Russia  will  take  over 
much  of  America's  offshore  fishing  waters 
by  1970  if  the  United  States  does  not  do 
something  about  it. 

He  said  that  Russian,  as  well  as  Japanese 
fishing  fleets  will  be  attracted  to  the  West 
Coast's  offshore  waters,  becaxise  our  fisher- 
men are  letting  a  huge  potential  fishery  go 
by  default.  He  was  referring  to  anchovies 
and  hake,  both  for  food  and  for  industrial 
use. 

Don  McKernan  Is  a  highly-respected  biolo- 
gist, and  is  recognized  as  an  expert;  but  what 
he  failed  to  say,  although,  of  course,  he  knows 
it  full  well,  is  that  in  order  to  compete  with 
these  foreign  trawling  and  processing  opera- 
tions, Americans  must  accept  30  cents  an 
hour — and  they  cannot  live  on  that. 

The  only  solution  offered  by  the  Federal 
Government  so  far  is  replRcement  and  mod- 
ernization of  our  fishing  fleet,  through  a  con- 
struction subsidy.  Canada  is  subsidizing  her 
fisheries  operations  and  fishing  boat  con- 
struction, but  I  cannot  see  that  she  is  solving 
her  fisheries  problems.  What  she  is  doing  is 
helping  her  fl^h-boat  builders.  As  for  us,  It 
seems  to  me  we  want  less  fish  and  a  price 
that  covers  production  cost. 

At  least,  it  seems  to  me  we  could  keep  our 
foreign  competition  from  fishing  within  the 
12-mlle  limit,  along  the  lines  of  what  Canada 
did  recently. 

New  Zealand  has  Just  Joined  the  list  of 
nations  that  have  expanded  their  Jurisdic- 
tion over  fisheries  from  3  miles  to  12  miles 
offshore.  She  became  alarmed  at  the  pres- 
ence of  Japanese  fishermen  off  her  coasts 
and  acted  promptly. 

The  roadblock  to  protection  of  our  inter- 
national fisheries,  of  couree.  and  any  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  industry  lie  in 
our  State  Department. 

This  is  because  competitive  nations  have 
now  moved  in  on  many  of  our  traditional 
grounds  with  their  modern,  efficient  fleets. 

Wherever  he  looks,  the  US.  fisherman  sees 
growing  threats  to  his  .security  and  many 
actions  by  his  own  Govern  men  t  add  to  his 
frustration. 

One  example  is  the  giveaway  of  the  East 
Bering  Sea  halibut  fishery,  in  1962.  to  the 
Japanese,  when  that  fishery  had  been  re- 
stricted, by  treaty,  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  lack  of  wisdom  in  this  conces- 
sion to  a  nonconservationlst  fishing  nation 
became  unmedlately  apparent  when  the  hali- 
but resources  became  depleted  in  one  season. 

FOREIGN    FISHING    INDITSTRIES    GET    U.S.    AID 

Many  of  the  imports  wWch  enter  the  U.S. 
market  come  from  producers  who  have  been 


aided,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  U.S.  Go  - 
emment. 

In  1962,  the  statement  was  made  in  the 
UJS.  Sentae  that  up  to  that  date,  $115  mil- 
lion in  foreign  aid,  and  another  $182  million 
in  U.S.-owned  foreign  funds,  had  been  rend- 
ered by  the  United  States  to  foreign  fishing 
Indtistrles. 

Let  me  cite  some  examples;  under  U.S.  di- 
rection, shrimp  were  discovered  in  Korea,  a 
processing  plant  was  set  up  with  U.S.  fund;, 
and  as  a  restilt,  shellfish  exports  from  Sou-  h 
Korea  jumped  from  $3  million  in  1956  to  $10 
million  in  1962 — and  these  exports  were 
mostly  to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  also  developed  a  shrimp- 
ing industry  in  Pakistan,  spending  at  lea,-t 
$2  million;  most  of  the  output,  of  cotirse. 
comes  to  America. 

We  loaned  $5  million  to  the  Chilean  fisl.- 
ing  industry,  for  construction  of  18  fishing 
vessels. 

The  United  States  has  aided  the  Philippine 
Republic,  and  Brazil;  we  have  no  available 
funds  for  sufficient  research  vessels  for  our- 
selves, but  we  furnished  U.S.  funds  for  one 
for  West  Africa. 

In  all.  we  have  given  fishery  development 
assistance  to  nearly  30  countries,  when  our 
own  research  .financing  has  been  Insufficien: 

I  referred  to  the  opening  of  the  halibut 
grounds  in  the  1964  fishing  season,  halibut 
fishermen  from  Canada,  the  United  State.=, 
and  Japan  were  able  to  catch  only  about  o»c- 
thlrd  of  the  catch  quota.  Now  the  fishii.- 
season  in  that  area,  under  the  Halibut  Com- 
mission recommendation,  would  be  limited  to 
only  7  days. 

Many  coimtrles  have  imilaterally  declared 
broad  fishing  Umlts  up  to  200  mUes  offshore 
But  our  Government  wUl  not  even  declare 
a  12-mile  limit,  similar  to  that  declared  bv 
Canada.  Meanwhile,  foreign  fishing  fleer"? 
are  winning  historic  rights  in  this  12-miie 
coastal  axea. 

Fishery  product  imports  now  enter  th.- 
country  with  only  nominal  tariffs,  but  even 
these  are  presently  under  threat  of  beir - 
further  cut  or  reduced 

I  voted  against  the  Trade  Extension  A.  t 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  reduce  tarl(T~. 
I  did  so  in  the  interest  of  protecting  our 
fishermen;  and  now  I  am  the  author  of  lec- 
islation  to  stop  foreign  dumping  on  ti. 
score. 

Last  January,  addressing  the  National  Ca!,- 
ners  Convention  at  San  Francisco,  Williaia 
C.  Herrlngton,  Special  Fisheries  Assistant  t.> 
the  Secretary  of  State,  said : 

"I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  give  yo  i 
solutions  to  any  of  our  numerous  high  s"e;  - 
fishery  problems;  I  would  like  a  little  mo-  ■ 
time  for  that." 

How  much  time  does  our  State  Depar-.- 
ment  want?     You  know  what  their  protaler 
is — the  big  picture,  and  exports  like  cottor 
Fishermen  are  expendable,  but  not  the  co'  - 
ton  industry. 

Do  you  know  what  the  fishermen  and  otht  • 
taxpayers  in  America  pay  in  the  way  of  sub- 
sidy to  the  cotton  interests? 

To  start  with,  the  growers  get  a  subsid\ 
during  the  12-month  period  ended  in  Augu'  • 
1964,    it  amounted  to  $39.3   million. 

Then,  since  that  subsidy  to  growers  in- 
creases cotton  prices,  we  subsidize  exports  r  ■ 
cotton,  at  a  rate  of  a'a  cents  a  pound.  Dur- 
mg  the  same  period,  this  subsidy  amounte  ! 
to  $2.3  million. 

Then,  since  the  subsidized  cotton  is  con- 
verted into  textiles  and  exported  by  Japai 
for  instance,  back  to  this  county,  we  give 
third  subsidy  to  domestic  textile  manufac- 
tm-ers,  in  theory,  to  allow  them  to  compet  ■ 
with  textiles  made  from  our  own  subsidised 
raw  cotton.  These  latter  payments  went  t- 
300  textile  manufacturers,  and  cost  the  tax- 
payers a  total  of  $223,841,676.31  for  the  san  ■ 
12  months. 

The  State  Department  would  willinfflv 
sacrifice  a  comparatively  small  fishing  in- 
dustry In  the  interest  of  that  so-called  b  • 
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.,  lure  along  with  other  industries  which 
i'.nt  to  sell  their  materials  to  Japan. 

;HE      NORTH     PACIFIC     SALMON     PROBLEM 

Now,  let  me  discuss  the  salmon  problem, 
,;.;ch  involves,  as  far  as  the  international 
;•.  nation  goes,  both  conservation  and  Jurls- 

::,nion. 

Our  principal  quarrel  here  is  with  Japan, 
::d  involves  the  principle  of  abstention. 
>;'.ere  one  nation  supports  a  second  nation 
p.  the  latter's  conservation  effort.  Chiefly 
r'ected  is  the  Bristol  Bay  red  salmon  run, 
,:.ose    far-ranging   migrations    in    the   high 

.is  has  made  them  vulnerable  to  Japanese 

■  t  ruction. 

~~ince  the  expiration  of  the  10-year  mlni- 
.uin  term  of  the  North  Pacific  Salmon  Con- 
f  iition.  Japan  has  sought  the  elimination 
:  the  abstention  for  conservation  provi- 
.  ns.  to  make  more  of  this  run  of  reds  ac- 
•  sible  to  her  high  seas  operation,  which 
.  .ludes  use  of  the  10-mile  small  mesh  nets 
;.ut  kill  the  immature  salmon,  and  relent- 

.-sly  render  useless  the  conservation  sacri- 
.  OS  of  American  fishermen. 

There  have  been  negotiations;  but  recently, 
.  .icn  leaders  of  otir  industry  met  in  Wash- 
:.pton,  it  was  apparent  that  our  State  De- 
.irtmenfs    policy    was   to    defer    and   delay. 

l.ile    our   fishery   leaders    urgently    pleaded 

■  r  firm  and  immediate  attention,  before  this 
,ir's  fishing  season. 

I  say  it  is  about  time — no.  it  is  time — for 

.r  Government  to  assert  its  firm  intention 
protect  our  salmon  on  the  high  seas.  It 
lime  we  shocked  the  administration  into 

Mon. 

Very  simply.  I  propose  that  the  fishermen 

■  .icefully  petition  for  redress  of  grievances. 
..-tead  of  a  boycott.  I  suggest  that  you  and 
■ur  brothers  on  the  gulf  coast,  and  on  the 

.■'.antic  coast,  and  up  and  down  the  Pacific 

,'St  peacefully  demonstrate,  until,  and  if, 

.rure  circumstances  may  call  for  extending 

.'  h   action   to  picketing   imports,   or   to   a 

■  cott  of  Japanese  goods. 

In  other  words,  I  would  delay  the  boycott 

■  .\l  has  been  suggested  to  such  time  as  tlie 
panese  fishing  fieet  may  actually  com- 
cnce  talking  our  Bristol  Bay  red  salmon. 
■•■  June  1  it  will  be  known  whether  or  not 
•  p  Japanese  intend  to  harvest  our  Pacific 

,i.st  fish  as  against  Asiatic  runs  of  salmon 
1  the  high  seas.    In  fact,  this  is  the  inten- 
>n  of  the  Congress  of  American  Fisheries. 
Meanwhile,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  voice 
the  Pacific  Northwest  fisherman  should  be 

■  ard,  by  petition  to  the  President  and  to 
lie  Department  of  State.  Your  indignation 
:.ould  be  registered  strongly  enough  to  be 

•ard  both  in  Washington".  DC.  and  in 
■kyo. 

There  is  no  other  way  I  know  of  to  let  the 
panese  government  recognize  the  serious- 
."^s  of  our  problem.     There  is  no  other  way 
know  of  to  stir   the  Pre.<5ident.   the   State 
'••partment,  and  the  entire  Congress,  into 
king  action  to  protect  yovu  rights. 
Let  us  get  the  support  of  organized  labor 
am  the  Seafarers'  International  Union,  the 
.'.inary  unions,  and  all  others  affiliated  with 
;e  great  brotherhood  of  fishermen. 
I  cfs  demonstrate  peaceably,  and  petition 
English  and  in  Japanese,  if  neccbsary. 
The  time  to  act  is  here. 


Captive  Nations  Committee 


HON. 


SPEECH 

OF 

BARRATT  O'HARA 


OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

-Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  join  with  my  able  and  distinguished 


friend  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood], 
and  others  of  my  colleagues  in  urging 
immediate  and  favorable  action  on  the 
resolution  creating  a  special  House  com- 
mittee on  the  captive  nations. 

Too  long  have  we  delayed  the  authori- 
zation for  this  committee,  the  very  crea- 
tion of  which  would  hearten  the  suffer- 
ing peoples  of  the  captive  nations  and 
which  in  its  hearings  and  its  findings 
could  be  expected  to  bi-ing  under  the 
limelight  of  the  world  and  to  the  con- 
demnation of  all  free  nations  the  hor- 
rible and  intolerable  conditions  forced 
upon  the  captive  nations  by  a  captor 
who  knows  no  mercy  and  has  respect  for 
neither  the  laws  of  God  nor  the  rights  of 
men. 

There  should  be  no  further  delay. 
The  creation  of  the  special  committee 
for  captive  nations  should  be  a  must  on 
the  agenda  of  every  Member  of  this  body, 
who  loves  freedom-  and  abhors  tyranny. 


Shident   Responsibility 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF   NFW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  29,  1965 

Mis.  DWYER.  Mr.  opeaker,  this  is  the 
season  of  the  year  when  parents,  public 
officials,  prospective  commencement 
speakers,  school  officials,  and  others  con- 
cerned with  the  present  and  future  of 
our  young  people  are  likely  to  give  special 
thought  to  this  subject,  to  reflect  on  the 
alarming  increa.se  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency as  well  as  the  contrasting  record 
of  youthful  interest  and  participation  in 
civic  and  sciiool  activities. 

It  is  also  the  time  of  y^ar  when,  on 
many  school  and  college  campuses 
around  the  country,  students  are  demon- 
strating their  sense  of  responsibility, 
their  feeling  of  obligation  to  the  student 
community,  their  active  interest  in  help- 
in.?  to  make  campus  life  more  meaning- 
ful and  fruitful,  by  seeking  election  to 
class  or  campus  ofiBce. 

By  doing  so,  these  young  men  and  wo- 
men are  once  again  refuting  the  easy 
charge  that  students  these  days  "could 
not  care  less."  They  obviously  do  care, 
and  by  caring  enough  to  do  something 
about  their  own  condition,  they  are  also 
preparing  tliemselves  better  to  under- 
stand and  more  fully  to  participate  In 
public  life  as  adults. 

As  an  example.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young 
constitutent  of  mine,  Calvin  E.  Newman, 
a  student  at  American  University  here 
in  Washington,  is  a  candidate  for  presi- 
dent of  the  class  of  1968.  Mr.  Newman 
has  a  platform,  and  since  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  representative  of  the  kind  of 
thoughtful  and  constructive  programs 
which  student  candidates  are  advocat- 
ing, I  include  it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

I  hope  Mr.  Newman  and  his  fellow- 
candidates  everywhere  this  spring  will 
find  the  experience  of  campus  politics  to 
be  exciting  and  profitable  but  most  of  all 
to  be  an  opportunity  for  useful  service 
to  their  fellow  students  and  their  schools. 


Mr.  Newman's  platform  follows: 

Platform  or  Calvin  Edward  NrwitAN,  Candi- 

DATK    FOB    PKESIDENT,    CLASS    OF    1968 

1.  To  tinlfy  the  class: 

(a)  A  class  fonun  coordinated  with  the 
class  council.  Meetings  of  the  covmcll  wiU 
be  publicized  in  the  Eagle,  the  university 
newspaper,  with  a  summary  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  at  previous  sessions,  and  what 
the  members  hope  to  accomplish  at  the  next 
session.  The  student  body  en  masse  will  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  procedtue.       • 

(b)  Installation  of  FM  radios  in  all  dormi- 
tories on  all  floors.  Five-minute  programs 
will  be  broadcast  each  day  dvirlng  the  5-day 
week  and  for  a  half  hour  on  Saturday. 
bringing  a  daily  summation  of  class  activi- 
ties to  all  members  of  the  class.  I»roctors 
on  each  floor  will  be  responsible  for  tuning  in 
the  program  at  the  designated  time. 

(c)  Opinion  sheets  to  be  distributed  to  all 
members  of  the  class  on  all  important  issues. 
The  results  of  these  sheets  will  give  student 
government  a  definite  base  with  which  to 
work  with  the  administration. 

(d)  Suggestion  boxes  to  be  installed  In 
strategic  places  through  which  the  student 
will  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  address 
correspondence  to  a  specific  member  of  stu- 
dent government.  This  will  serve  two  pur- 
poses :  ( 1 )  It  will  give  the  student's  interest 
a  chance  to  be  articulated.  (2)  It  will  give 
the  member  on  student  government  a  feeling 
of  definite  constituency. 

2.  To  give  our  class  and  our  sphool  the 
facilities  most  other  universities  have. 

(a)  The  institution  of  a  football  team. 

3.  To  establish  a  system  of  tenure.  At  this 
time  tenure  is  granted  only  according  to  the 
administrations  will,  not  according  to  aca- 
demic priority  or  seniority. 


Rev.  Arthur  E.  Hiley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\T:S 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
in  Lowell,  Mass.,  the  Matthews  Memorial 
Church  paid  tribute  to  its  pastor,  the 
Reverend  Arthur  E.  Hiley,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  voluntary  retirement  as  pastor 
after  28  years  of  devoted  service. 

Reverend  Hiley  has  a  imique  history 
with  the  Matthews  Memorial  Church. 
He  attended  the  church  as  a  boy  growing 
up  in  Lowell,  be  was  married  in  the 
church,  his  children  were  baptized  and 
married  In  the  church,  and  he  was  or- 
dained there  in  1927. 

In  addition  to  Reverend  Hiley's  min- 
Istiy.  he  paid  heed  to  community  needs. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Lowell  Board  of 
Health,  and  has  participated  actively  in 
civic  and  religious  affairs  in  the  Greater 
Lowell  area. 

Prior  to  his  pastorate  in  Lowell,  Rev- 
erend Hiley  held  pastorates  in  Pascoag. 
R.I.;  Methuen,  Mass.:  and  Fall  River, 
Mass.  Both  in  Pall  River  and  later  in 
Lowell  he  served  as  president  of  local 
ministers'  associations. 

The  esteem  with  which  Reverend  Hiley 
is  held  in  Lowell  was  evident  yesterday 
as  he  was  tendered  a  warm  reception  at- 
tended by  the  mayor  of  Lowell,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Lowell  Ministers'  Association, 
the    president    of   the    Greater   Lowell 
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Council  of  Churches,  and  many  more 
community  and  religious  leaders.  All  of 
Lowell  Is  In  his  debt  for  his  fine  example 
and  dedicated  service. 


May  3,  196. 


Many  Misinformed  on  Pending  Immigra- 
tion Revision  Proposal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  have  recently  become  aware  of  much 
public  misinformation  about  the  pend- 
ing immigration  bill.  Some  of  this  mis- 
information may  come  from  persons  who 
oppose  the  bill  but  who  have  not  studied 
it  themselves  or  do  not  understand  it  very 
well. 

I  have  prepared  an  outline  that  is  de- 
signed to  correct  mistaken  notions  which 
have  been  circulated  about  the  bill  and 
to  provide  accurate  information  on  its 
purposes  and  anticipated  effects. 

COMMON    MISAPPREHENSIONS    ABOUT    H.R.     2580 
I 

Claim:  The  bill  would  bring;  in  an  ex- 
cessive number  of  immigrants  and  there- 
by aggravate  our  population  problems. 

The  facts:  The  effect  of  the  bill  on  our 
population  would  be  quite  insignificant. 
Our  population  is  now  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  about  3  million  a  year.  The 
total  number  of  quota  immigrants  now- 
authorized  is  158,000  a  year  and  under 
the  bill  would  be  about  166,000,  an  in- 
crease of  8,000  per  year.  Actually,  be- 
cause the  bill  would  authorize  the  use  of 
quota  numbers  that  now  are  authorized 
but  unused,  it  would  result  in  an  increase 
in  immigration  of  about  60,000  a  year. 
This  figure  is,  however,  only  about  2  per- 
cent of  the  present  natural  increase  in 
our  population  and  obviously  can  have 
little  practical  effect  on  population 
growth. 

The  old  days  of  large-scale  immigra- 
tion to  this  country  are  a  half-century 
past,  and  no  one  has  suggested  any  leg- 
islation to  bring  them  back.  The  admin- 
istration's bill  certainly  would  not  have 
that  effect;  it  is  designed  to  deal  pri- 
marily with  the  basis  on  which  immi- 
grants are  chosen  and  leaves  their  num- 
ber little  changed.  If  at  some  future  time 
the  amount  of  immigration  were  to  be- 
come a  real  problem  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  population  or  anything  else.  Con- 
gress always  has  the  power  to  curtail  im- 
migration further,  and  probably  would 
do  so. 

II 

Claim:  The  bill  would  let  in  hordes  of 
Africans  and  Asiatics. 

The  facts:  As  pointed  out  above,  the 
bill  would  not  let  in  gieat  numbers  of 
immigrants  from  anywhere  at  all.  Per- 
sons from  Africa  and  Asia  would  con- 
tinue to  be  quota  immigrants,  as  they 
are  under  present  law,  but  would  be 
treated  like  everyone  else.  With  the  end- 
ing of  discrimination  by  place  of  birth, 
there  will  be  some  shift  of  immigration 


to  countries  other  than  the  ones  in 
Northern  Europe  which  are  now  favored 
by  the  national  origins  systems,  but 
quota  immigiants  will  have  to  compete 
and  to  qualify  to  get  In.  and  quota  im- 
migration will  not  be  predominantly 
from  Asia  and  Africa.  This  is  because 
there  are  many  factoas  besides  quotas 
that  limit  immigration,  factors  that  the 
bill  will  not  change.  Actually,  many 
countries  in  Africa  do  not  use  their  pres- 
ent quotas  of  100.  Hic  simple  fact  is 
that  nations  differ  greatly  in  the  number 
of  their  people  who  have  the  occupa- 
tional attainments,  or  the  family  ties  in 
the  United  States,  to  obtain  a  preference. 
There  are  also  marked  differences  in 
wealth,  earning  power,  and  education 
which  have  a  determining  effect  upon 
the  numbers  of  people  who  could  prove 
they  would  not  be  public  charges  if  they 
came  here,  and  who  could  meet  the  other 
prescribed  tests  for  admission.  Indeed, 
very  few  people  from  .some  areas  can 
even  pay  the  cost  of  tickets  to  come 
here.  Because  of  practical  and  legal 
factors  such  as  the  above,  quota  immi- 
gration under  the  biU  is  likely  to  be  more 
than  80  percent  European. 

Moreover,  all  countries  will  be  limited 
by  the  bill  to  a  maximum  of  10  percent 
of  the  total  quota  immigration,  so  that 
no  country  could  take  up  an  excessive 
share  of  tlie  overall  Quota.  It  should 
be  noted  that,  in  order  to  relieve  hard- 
ship and  for  reasons  of  foreign  policy,  it 
would  be  possible  under  the  bill  to' re- 
store present  quotas  in  some  cases.  This 
would,  at  least  theoretically,  allow  the 
10-percent  limit  to  be  exceeded  in  the 
cases  of  Great  Britain.  Germany,  and 
Ireland.  They  happen  to  be  the  only 
countries  whose  present  quotas  exceed 
the  10-percent  figures.  The  conclusion 
is  plain — there  would  not  be  any  flood  of 
immigrants  from  any  country,  any  con- 
tinent, or  from  all  of  them  put  together. 
Ill 

Claim:  The  bill  will  lead  to  an  in- 
crease in  unemployment  and  in  welfare 
rolls. 

The  fact^:  There  is  lib  real  evidence  to 
support  this  claim,  and  there  is  much 
evidence  to  disprove  it. 

First.  Out  of  the  60.0C0  additional  im- 
migrants a  year  who  \\X)uld  enter  under 
the  bill,  only  24,000  would  be  workers. 
This  number  of  additional  workers  is 
miscroscopic  in  relation  to  the  U.S.  work 
force — 24.000  against  our  present  work 
force  of  over  77  million,  or  about  1  to 
each  3,000  workers— hardly  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  as  a  practical  matter. 

Second.  For  each  additional  worker 
admitted,  the  national  economy  will 
benefit  from  the  admis.sion  of  other  per- 
sons who  are  consumers  but  not  work- 
ers— elderly  parents,  women,  children— 
in  a  ratio  of  workers  to  consumers  that  is 
as  good  or  better  than  the  ratio  in  our 
country  today:  these  consumers  should 
strengthen  and  not  weaken  the  employ- 
ment situation. 

Third.  The  bill  makes  absolutely  no 
change  in  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law,  by  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
can  keep  out  immigrants  who  would  take 
work  from  Americans  or  depress  wages 
or  working  conditions  here.     The  Secre- 


tary of  Labor  has  testified  that  enac- 
ment  of  the  bill  will  not  increase  unen.- 
ployment. 

Fourth.  Every  immigrant  under  tie 
bill  will  have  to  satisfy  the  public 
charge  test  of  present  law  before  he  can. 
get  a  visa.  This  test  was  proven,  during 
the  depression,  to  be  effective  in  keei^- 
ing  out  those  likely  to  become  a  publ.c 
charge,  and  it  will  continue  to  keep  oi.i 
persons  who  will  be  unable  to  get  jobs 
or  will  be  prospects  for  welfare  roll-. 
Finally,  the  improved  preference  struc- 
ture of  the  bill  will  help  stimulate  busi- 
ness and  should  thus  reduce  unemploy- 
ment through  better  selection  of  immi- 
grants with  outstanding  talents — men 
like  Steinmetz,  the  electrical  geniu.-: 
Giannini.  the  banker;  Sikorski.  the  ir- 
\'entor;  Fenni,  the  atomic  pioneer.  Such 
immigrants,  instead  of  taking  jobs  from 
Americans,  help  to  create  whole  new  ir.- 
dustries  that  make  thousands  of  nc  • 
jobs  for  our  people. 

IV 

Claim :  The  bill  would  result  in  the  ad- 
mission of  Communists,  other  subvei- 
sives,  or  other  undesirables. 

The  facts:  The  bill  makes  no  change 
whatsoever  in  the  safeguards  of  our  pres- 
ent immigration  laws  which  prohibit  th-- 
admission  of  Communists,  other  subver- 
sives, security  risks,  narcotic  addict.-, 
persons  with  criminal  records,  illiterate.- 
and  other  undesirables.  Persons  witl: 
mental  afflictions  also  will  continue  to  b 
generally  excluded,  except  that  if  the  af- 
flicted person  is  an  immediate  relative  o. 
a  family  that  can  guarantee  adequat 
and  safe  care  here,  without  public  ex- 
pense, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Publi- 
Health  Service  and  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, he  can  be  admitted.  This  is  tru 
under  present  law  for  an  immediate  rela- 
tive excludable  for  tuberculosis  if  ade- 
quate safeguards  and  guarantees  are  pro- 
vided. Admissions  of  this  kind  are  based 
on  the  humane  policy  of  favoring  familv 
unity,  provided  the  pubhc  is  fully  pro- 
tected. 

V 

Claim:  Under  the  bill  an  immigran 
would  no  longer  have  to  prove  he  has  ; 
job  waiting  for  him. 

The  facts:  This  claim  shows  a  misun- 
derstanding of  both  the  bill  and  the  ex- 
isting law.  Under  the  present  law  im- 
migrants generally  do  not  have  to  prov, 
that  they  have  a  specific  job  waiting  fo 
them.  The  bill  makes  no  changes  in  thi 
regard. 

Under   existing   law.   the   only   immi- 
grant who  must  prove  specifically  tha. 
he  has  a  job  waiting  for  him  is  the  immi- 
grant  who   is   seeking  first   preferenct 
The   law  now  provides  for  giving  fir.'- 
preference  within  a  quota  to  immigrant 
who  can  show  extraordinary  qualifica- 
tions.   This  is  a  fine  idea  which  in  theor- 
should  strengthen  and  benefit  our  coun- 
try, but  in  practice  the  present  provisior. 
does  not  work  well  for  two  reasons; 

First.  Due  to  the  national  origins  sys- 
tem, the  preference  is  given  only  withii. 
a  quota  for  a  particular  cotmtry.  As  ; 
result,  immigrants  from  undersubscribec; 
countries  can  easily  enter  without  havini- 
any  special  qualifications,  while  thosr 
from  oversubscribed  countries  may  b. 
kept  out  for  years  no  mater  how  muci. 
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they  could  do  for  our  country.  For  ex- 
ample, a  housemaid  frc«n  a  favored 
cotmtry  may  enter  quickly  while  out- 
standing doctors  and  scientists  frc«n 
oversubscribed  countries  are  kei>t  out. 
Since  the  housemaid  does  not  seek  a  first 
preference,  she  need  not  prove  a  personal 
job  offer,  while  the  doctor,  even  if  he 
proves  that  a  particular  hospital  wants 
him  badly,  must  still  wait. 

Second.  The  present  provision  does 
i,ot  work  because  it  tends  to  favor  appli- 
cants with  personal  connections  in  this 
country  rather  than  just  extraordinary 
talents.  This  is  true  becatise  no  matter 
how  outstanding  an  individual  may  be, 
most  employers  will  rarely  promise  a  job 
\vithout  an  interview.  Therefore,  the 
appUcant  who  cannot  get  here  for  an  in- 
•ei-view  will  usually  get  a  job  offer  only  if 
iie  is  lucky  enough  to  have  good  connec- 
tions with  the  employer.  The  bill  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  such  connections 
and  also  plaice  of  birth  as  a  factor  in 
granting  a  first  preference,  which  would 
be  granted  solely  on  proof  of  exceptional 
qualifications  that  would  be  especially 
advantageous  to  this  cotmtry.  People 
with  such  high  qualifications  will  have 
no  problem  in  obtaining  employment. 
Naturally,  no  matter  how  high  the  quali- 
fications of  a  first  preference  applicant, 
they  could  not  be  found  especially  ad- 
vantageous to  this  country  if  he  would 
displace  an  American  from  a  job.  And 
the  applicant  would  also  have  to  satisfy 
all  the  eligibility  tests  that  other  immi- 
':rantsmust  meet. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  my  good  friends  who  is  active  in  civic 
and  community  affairs,  Mr.  Nathan  E. 
Jacobs,  has  reduced  his  philosophy  of 
life  into  a  simple  but  beautiful  poem, 
which  I  should  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues,  as  follows: 

Before  You  Leave  This  World 
When  God  put  us  on  this  earth. 
He  set  no  price  upon  its  worth, 
He  asked  us  for  no  guarantee. 
Xor  did  He  tell  us  it  was  free. 

He  bade  us  welcome  on  that  day. 

And  then  He  taught  us  how  to  pray. 

He  told  us  by  our  daily  deed 

Work  would  provide  for  what  we  need. 

We  needn't  be  captain  of  the  team, 
Although  to  many  it  may  seem 
The  f.-istest  way  to  Our  Lord's  grace. 
But  to  Him  every  man  has  his  place. 

He  said:  These  things  I  ask  of  thee — 
Love    God,    respect    the    law.    everyone    b« 

family; 
Make  of  this  earth  a  better  place 
TlTian  when  you  came  into  the  human  race. 

— Nathan  E.  Jacobs. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALIFOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Fertig,  author  of  the  book 
"Prosperity  through  Freedom",  had  an 
article  in  the  San  FYancisco  Chronicle 
on  April  30  which  expressed  some  funda- 
mental conclusions  in  regard  to  the  han- 
dling of  our  unemployment  figures  as 
well  as  the  unemployment  situation  as  it 
exists  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Fertig's  column  follows: 

False  Guide  for  Deficit  Spending 
(By  Lawrence  Fertig) 

Unemployment  still  hovers  slightly  under 
5  percent,  according  to  the  latest  Govern- 
ment estimate.  This  estimate  is  not  Just 
one  among  as  number  of  important  figures — 
it  is  a  crucial  statistic.  For  according  to  the 
newest  economic  theory  it  is  the  guldepost 
to  our  entire  economy.  Until  there  Is  full 
employment  (currently  defined  as  less  than 
4  percent  Jobless)  Federal  deficits  must  be 
employed  as  a  "stimulant"  and  the  budget 
must  under  no  circumstances  be  balanced. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  pour  out 
billions  each  year  In  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
unemployment  figure  below  the  accepted  4- 
percent  rate,  it  is  essential  to  ask  some  basic 
questions  about  this  statistic — about  the  un- 
employment estimate  that  conditions  our  en- 
tire national  life. 

Year-after-year  deficits  would  create  a  host 
of  problems — ranging  from  the  threat  of  ris- 
ing prices  to  a  depletion  of  our  dwindling 
gold  and  an  international   monetary  crisis. 

Here  are  the  questions  that  require  an  an- 
swer. Is  our  current  estimate  of  unemploy- 
ment scientifically  accurate?  Is  avoidable 
unemployment  actually  being  created  by  our 
own  national  policies?  Is  adherence  to  an 
irrelevant  and  inaccurate  statistic  (unem- 
ployment) endangering  the  entire  economy 
by  building  up  a  huge  inflationary  potential? 
In  other  words,  do  we  really  know  what  we're 
doing  when  we  gear  Federal  deficits  to  an  un- 
employment figure  of  4  percent? 

One  answer  was  recently  given  by  Arthur  F. 
Burns,  formerly  chief  of  President  Elsen- 
hower's Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  He 
pointed  out  In  a*  recent  article  in  Harvard 
Business  Review  that  there  are  more  Jobs 
available  today  than  there  are  unemployed 
Jobseekers.  In  that  case,  he  says,  "there  is 
no  deficiency  of  aggregate  demand."  Un- 
der these  conditions  any  government  which 
plans  government  deficits  and  easy  credit  Is 
simply  toying  with  inflation.  Unless  It  Is 
related  to  Jobs  available,  the  unemployment 
figure  by  itself  is  misleading. 

Also  misleading  is  the  official  U.S.  unem- 
ployment statistic  now  taken  as  an  infallible 
guide.  This  is  arrived  at  by  a  sampling  of 
26,000  households  in  the  United  States— not 
by  any  head  count  of  those  actually  unem- 
ployed. 

Also,  aren't  we  guilty  of  creating  unem- 
ployment and  then  complaining  that  unem- 
ployment must  be  ciired  with  monetary  gim- 
micks? The  highest  unemployment  (23 
percent  of  the  total)  is  among  teenagers. 
The  law  says  that  a  teenager  cannot  be  hired 
for  less  than  $50  a  week  plus  fringe  benefits. 
This  prevents  many  teenagers  getting  Jobs 
from  employers  who  cannot  profitably   pay 


that  rate.  At  some  lower  rates  of  pay  many 
new  jobs  would  be  opened  up.  But  new 
pressure  Is  on  for  an  $80-a-week:  minUnum 
wage. 

Since  it  is  only  natural  for  employers  to 
economize  on  labor  when  the  cost  is  exces- 
sive, any  rise  in  mlnlmiun  wages  would 
create  still  more  unemployment  in  this 
group. 

The  minimum  wage  directly  affects  the 
unskilled,  the  physically  handicap^ped,  and 
the  not-too-competent.  Since  all  these  peo- 
ple constitute  such  a  large  percentage  of' 
those  unemployed,  and  since  the  minimum 
wage  curbs  their  job  opportunities,  isn't  It 
evident  that  we  are  actually  creating  xmem- 
ploj-ment  despite  our  good  intentions? 

As  for  creating  Federal  deficits  untU  the 
trigger-point  of  a  4-percent  unemployment 
rate  is  reached,  here  Is  what  a  leading  "lib- 
eral." Senator  Pattl  Douglas,  Democrat,  of 
Illinois,  said  in  his  book,  "Economy  in  Na- 
tional Government,"  published  some  years 
&go:  "In  a  period  when  unemployment  is  less 
than  6  percent  there  Is  no  real  supply  of 
workers  ready  to  go  into  productive  activity. 
Instead  the  unem.ployed  are  primarUy  either 
the  hard  core  of  the  perennially  unemployed, 
such  as  the  handicapped,  or  the  transi- 
tionally  unemployed  for  whom  Job  oppor- 
tunities exist  •    •   •." 

Senator  Douglas  now  repudiates  the  6- 
percent  figure  and  favors  the  4-percent 
figure.  When  we  reach  4  percent  might  he 
and  others  advocate  2  percent? 


NAS  Panel  Completes  Its  First  Assign- 
ment  in  Relationship  Widi  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
26,  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics met  with  a  group  of  distinguished 
scientists,  eminent  in  both  the  phsrsical 
and  social  sciences,  who  had  completed 
a  yearlong  study  for  our  committee  in 
regard  to  appropriate  levels  of  Federal 
support  for  basic  research. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  channels,  but 
only  one,  through  which  the  Science 
Committee  is  carrying  forward  its  duties. 
I  might  add  that  the  detailed  planning 
for  this  work  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Daddario,  of  Connecticut,  the  able  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Science, 
Research,  and  Development,  and  Dr. 
George  B.  Kistiakowsky  of  Harvard,  for- 
mer Presidential  Science  Adviser,  who 
has  been  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Public  Policy 
for  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  attached  article,  written  by  Daniel 
S.  Greenberg,  was  published  in  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  highly  respected  scien- 
tific journals.  Science  magazine,  April  30. 
1965.  I  believe  it  will  be  useful  and  en- 
lightening to  all  Members  of  the  House. 

The  article  follows: 
Academy  and  Congress:    NAS  Panix  Com- 
pletes Its  First  Assignment  in  New  Re- 
lationship WITH  Congress 

For  the  first  101  years  of  its  existence  the 
National     Academy    of     Sciences    generally 
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maintained  a  cordial  but  distant  relationship 
with  the  T7.S.  Congress. 

The  Congress  had  little  reason  to  avail  It- 
self ot  the  Academy's  services  as  scientlflc 
adviser  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Academy,  repelled  by  the  harshness  and 
stridency  of  congressional  politics,  preferred 
to  work  with  the  executive  agencies,  and 
didn't  seek  to  develop  ties  with  Congress. 
But  when  budgetary  and  political  pressures 
began  to  affect  seriously  Federal  support  for 
science,  both  the  Academy  and  Congress 
showed  more  Inclination  to  work  with  each 
other.  Last  year  this  new  attitude  resulted 
In  a  formal  contract  for  the  Academy  to 
provide  counsel  for  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  The  contract  was 
shortly  followed  by  the  committee's  first  as- 
signment for  the  Academy,  a  request  for 
answers  to  two  questions :  ( 1 )  What  level  of 
Pederal  support  is  needed  to  maintain  for  the 
United  States  a  position  of  leadership 
through  basic  research  in  the  advancement 
of  science  and  technology  and  their  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  military  applications 
and  (2)  What  judgment  can  be  reached  on 
the  balance  of  support  now  being  given  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  various  fields  of 
scientific  endeavor,  and  on  adjustments  that 
should  be  considered,  either  within  existing 
levels  of  over-all  support  or  under  condi- 
tions of  increased  or  decreased  over-all  sup- 
port? 

The  vagueness  of  the  questions  and  their 
essential  unanswerability  Inspired  a  fair  de- 
gree of  despair  behind  the  Academy's  marble 
facade.  But  there  were  the  questions,  rea- 
sonable ones  from  the  point  of  view  of  leg- 
islators who  must  appropriate  money,  and 
the  Academy  accordingly  turned  to  the  task 
of  answering  them.  The  assignment  was 
given  to  the  Academy's  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Public  Policy,  which  set  up  a  15- 
member  ad  hoc  committee,  which  in  turn 
decided  that,  rather  than  seek  a  consensus, 
it  would  give  the  House  Committee  the  sep- 
arate views  of  all  15  members.  Those  views 
were  delivered  last  Monday  In  a  310-page 
report,  "Basic  Research  and  National  Goals." 
Except  for  a  few  humble  and  carefully  cir- 
ciunscrlbed  attempts,  the  papers  don't  try  to 
answer  the  unanswerable,  but  they  do  pro- 
vide some  of  the  most  provocative  and  best 
informed  discussions  yet  to  appear  any  place 
on  the  economic  and  political  problems  of 
Pederal  support  for  science. 

Harvey  Brooks,  dean  of  applied  physics  and 
engineering  at  Harvard,  provides  a  lucid 
analysis  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  trying 
to  employ  dollar  amounts  as  a  measure  of 
scientific  activity.  Noting,  for  example,  that 
the  National  Science  Foundation  reported 
Federal  support  for  basic  research  to  be  $1.6 
bUllon  in  fiscal  1964,  Brooks  asserts: 

"It  turns  out  that  nearly  half  of  this 
amount  was  spent  by  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  and  that  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  the  NASA  expendi- 
ture was  for  the  design  and  procurement  of 
scientlflc  space  vehicles,  the  operation  of 
tracking  ranges,  and  payments  to  military 
missile  ranges  for  putting  the  vehicles  into 
orbit.  A  significant  part  of  the  oceanography 
budget,"  he  continued,  "goes  into  simply 
keeping  research  vessels  at  sea,  without  any 
science."  These  costs,  he  conceded,  are  nec- 
essarily Incurred  in  the  conduct  of  basic  re- 
search, and  are  therefore  legitimately  charge- 
able to  basic  research.  But,  he  noted,  "A 
basic  research  budget  that  rises  annually  by 
15  percent  may  appear  to  be  adequate  or 
even  generous,  but  if  most  of  the  cost  In- 
crease is  merely  to  instue  the  availability  of 
certain  new  facilities,  then  the  increased 
budget  could  actually  be  supporting  the  ac- 
tlvlUes  of  fewer  scientists.  The  situation 
would  be  a  little  like  building  a  new  depart- 
ment store  that  was  so  expensive  to  keep 
open  that  It  was  necessary  to  fire  all  the 
salesmen." 
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Brooks  went  on  to  point  out  that  "much 
of  the  planning  for  new  research  facilities 
that  took  place  in  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963 
was  based  on  an  Implicit  assumption  of  con- 
tinuing expansion  of  research  budgets.  Now, 
in  fiscal  1964  and  1965,  when  these  facilities 
are  just  coming  into  operation,  the  expenses 
of  merely  making  them  available — without 
any  science — are  confronting  fixed  or  even 
declining  operating  budgets  for  basic  re- 
search." 

To  avoid  this  dilemma.  Brooks  recom- 
mended segregating  the  costs  of  major  scien- 
tific equipment — such  as  accelerators,  ocean- 
ographic  vessels,  and  space  vehicles — to  dis- 
tinguish them  financially  from  the  costs  of 
performing  research.  In  regard  to  Brooks' 
proposal  it  might  be  argued  that  the  pie  Is 
still  the  same  size,  no  matter  how  it's  sliced. 
But  in  terms  of  congressional  attitudes,  the 
proposed  budgetary  distinctions  might  be  ex- 
tremely significant.  When  research  budgets 
are  lumped  together,  Congress  tends  to  pay 
attention  to  overall  growth,  rather  than  to 
the  financial  problems  of  any  particular  seg- 
ment; it  is  therefore  tactically  difficult  to 
plead  poverty  when  the  over.xll  sums  are 
rising  substantially. 

The  panelist  who  was  most  provocative 
and  most  out  of  step  with  his  colleagues  was 
Harry  G.  Johnson,  Chicago  economist.  Ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  contention  that  sci- 
ence should  be  supported  because  of  its 
cultural  value,  Johnson  stated: 

"The  argument  that  individuals  with  a 
talent  for  research  should  be  supported  by 
society,  for  example,  differs  little  from  argu- 
ments formerly  advanced  m  support  of  the 
rights  of  the  owners  of  landed  property  to  a 
leisured  existence,  and  Is  accompanied  by  a 
similar  assumption  of  superior  social  worth 
of  the  privileged  individuals  over  common 
men.  Again,  insistence  on  the  obligation  of 
society  to  support  the  pursuit  of  scientific 
knowledge  for  Its  own  sake  differs  little  from 
the  historically  earlier  Insistence  on  the  obli- 
gation of  society  to  support  the  piirsuit  of 
religious  faith,  an  obligation  recompensed 
by  a  slmUarly  unspecified  and  problematical 
payoff  in  the  distant  future.  At  the  more 
popular  level,  the  interest  in  scientlflc  ac- 
complishment represents  a  leisure  time  ac- 
tivity, more  elevated  than  following  profes- 
sional sport  and  less  culturally  demanding 
than  the  appreciation  of  artistic  endeavor. 
and  hence  peculiarly  appropriate  in  the 
affluent  mass  society." 

Johnson  said  that  "there  Is  no  disputing 
that  basic  research  has  played  a  significant 
part  in  the  growth  of  the  U.S.  economy,"  but 

he  said  that  it  was  difficult,  if  not  Impos- 
Bible,  to  determine  the  extent,  and  like  most 
of  his  colleagues  on  the  panel  he  declined 
to  attempt  to  answer  the  questions  posed  by 

the  House  committee.         j 

Among  the  few  panelists  who  attempted  to 
provide  direct  answers  to  the  House  com- 
mittee's questions  were  Brocks  and  George 
Klstlakowsky.  of  the  Har\-ard  chemistry  de- 
partment. They  took  the  position  that  a 
minimum  annual  Increase  of  approximately 
15  percent  In  university  research  support  is 
essential  to  meet  national  requirements. 
Brooks  also  suggested  "that  10  to  15  percent 
of  the  applied  effort  might  be  a  good  n.ile  of 
thumb  for  the  basic  research  effort."  John 
Verhoogen,  Univer.<;ity  of  California  geologist, 
suggested  that  in  "little  science" — designated 
by  research  costing  less  than  $20,000  a  year — 
"ideally  every  scientist  whp  is  capable  of  rais- 
ing a  valid  scientific  question  and  contribut- 
ing significantly  to  its  solution"  should  be 
supported.  He  estimated  that  this  would 
apply  to  at  least  50,000  scientists.  As  for 
"big  science,"  there  was  general  agreement 
that  because  of  its  costs,  there  was  a  neces- 
sity to  pick  and  choose  among  possibilities. 
And  there  was  also  general  agreement  with 
a  view  most  forcefully  advanced  by  Edward 
Teller,  of  the  University  of  California,  that 


graduate  science  training  places  insufficient 
emphasis  on  applied  science. 

One  area  of  considerable  agreement  amonr^ 
the  panelists  was  the  view  that  the  futur^ 
of  basic  research  in  the  United  States  Is  be- 
coming closely  tied  to  the  fortunes  of  th^^ 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  that  In- 
creased support  for  NSP  Is  essential  if  re- 
search is  to  thrive. 

Alvin  Weinberg,  director  of  the  Oak  Ridgv 
National  Laboratory,  warned  that  Govern- 
ment agencies  with  narrowly  defined  techni- 
cal objectives  have  been  reducing  their  sup- 
port of  basic  research  because  of  budgetar-. 
pressures.  "Whether  or  not  basic  physicr^l 
science  continues  to  flourish,"  he  said,  "wi:: 
therefore  depend  largely  on  whether  or  no 
Congress  encotuages  the  growth  and  vigc. 
of  the  Foundation.  Expansion  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Is  perhaps  ou.- 
country's  central  political  problem  related  tc 
the  supfKDrt  of  science." 

The  House  committee  for  which  the  repor: 
was  prepared  received  it  with  a  warm  state- 
ment of  appreciation.  Chairman  George  P. 
MnLER.  Democrat,  of  California,  said:  "It  i-^ 
my  belief  that  this  report  represents  not  onl- 
genuine  achievement  and  utility  In  itself 
but  a  significant  milestone  In  congresslona 
methods  of  gathering  talented,  objective  as 
sistance  to  its  use." 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  academv 
whose  panelists  labored  with  great  dlUgenc 
to  produce  their  papers.  Is  not  so  certain  tha- 
a  lengthy  compilation  of  Individual  views  1. 
actually  the  best  way  to  serve  the  require- 
ments of  busy  Congressmen. 

The  Introduction  to  the  report  disclalme<: 
any  group  responslbUity  for  the  views  of  thi 
Individual  authors,  stating  that  "neither  thf 
other  members  of  the  ad  hoc  panel,  nor  thf 
committee  (on  science  and  public  policy) 
nor  the  academy  assumes  responsibility  fo. 
the  opinions  expressed,  except  where  ex- 
plicitly stated."  In  explaining  why  it  chosr' 
to  present  15  papers  rather  than  a  committer 
report.  It  offered  the  statement  that  "it  haf 
been  traditional  for  groups  of  this  kind  t 
develop  a  consenstis  as  a  basis  for  unanimltv 
In  the  public  statement  of  their  findings  ad- 
dressed to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  concluded  that,  In  view  oi 
the  nature  of  the  legislative  process,  this  mav 
be  less  desirable  In  a  response  to  a  requeE* 
from  a  congressional  committee." 

Just  why  this  should  be  the  case  wasn' 
made  clear.     But  it  Is  possible  that  the  Acad 
emy  Is  still  uneasy  about  Its  new  relatlonshi: 
with  Congress  and  wants  to  feel  Its  way  be- 
fore   committing    its    prestige    fully.    Oin^ 
thing  in  favor  of  a  closer  relationship  Is  the- 
scientists'  respect  for  Representatives  EMn.io 
Q.     DADD.4RIO,     Democrat,     of    Connecticut 
chairman  of  the  House  committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science.  Research,  and  Develop- 
ment.    It  is  generally  agreed  that  Daddari- 
has  been  running  his  subcommittee  in  a  re- 
sponsible and  intelligent  fashion,   and  tha. 
the  subcommittee  is  developing  into  an  Im- 
portant channel  of  communication  betwee: 
the  scientific  community  and  the  CongresF. 
Members  of  the  Academy's  Panel  on  Basi 
Research   and   National    Goals  who  partici- 
pated  in   the  preparation  of   the  report  U' 
Congress  are : 

George  Kistiakowsky,  Harvard  University 
chairman:  LawTence  R.  Blinks,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity; H.  W.  Bode.  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories; Harney  Brooks,  Harvard  University 
Frank  L.  Horsfall.  Jr.,  Sloan-Kettering  Insti 
tute  for  Cancer  Research;  Harry  G.  Johnsor. 
University  of  Chicago;  Arthur  Kantrowltz 
Avco-Everett  Research  Laboratory;  Carl  Kay- 
sen.  Harvard  University;  Saunders  MacLane 
Umverslty  of  Chicago;  Carl  Pfaffman.  Brow:. 
University;  Roger  Revelle.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; Edward  Teller.  University  of  California 
Berkeley;  John  Verhoogen.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley;  Alvln  M.  Weinberg  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory;  and  John  E 
Wlllard,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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When  Will  the  Soath  Be  Forgiven? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  would  like  like  to 
include  an  article  by  Paul  Harvey,  "When 
Will  South  Win  Forgiveness?",  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Gadsden,  Ala.,  Times, 
April  29. 

Mr.  Harvey  raises  a  most  interesting 
point.  When  will  the  South  be  forgiven 
for  whatever  fancied  sins  it  has  commit- 
ted? Why  do  well-meaning  and  well- 
intentioned  people  see  absolutely  no 
wrong  in  the  double  standard  they  use 
in  judging  identical  incidents  and  atti- 
tudes occurring  in  both  the  North  and  the 
South? 

For  the  past  4  months  my  State  of 
Alabama  has  been  pilloried,  degraded, 
ridiculed,  suffered  an  onslaught  of  thou- 
sands of  people  bringing  with  them  vio- 
lence and  hate.  This  has  been  done,  It  is 
said,  because  Alabama  and  the  South 
practice  segregation,  the  whites  of  the 
South  will  not  accept,  it  is  said,  the  Ne- 
gro as  a  social  equal  and  he  is  denied  the 
right  to  a  good  education.  I  cannot  deny 
that  some  of  these  things  are  true.  I 
cannot  deny  that  there  are  those  in  the 
South  who  have  prejudices  and  are  un- 
reasonable in  their  attitudes.  But  I  as- 
sure you  that  histoiT  will  record  that  we 
have  also  made  notable  advancement  in 
the  South,  especially  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. In  many  counties  of  the  South, 
for  a  nearly  a  hundred  years,  the  local 
white  people  have  borne  the  burden  of 
educating  the  Negroes.  Look  at  the  rec- 
ord of  what  strides  we  made  in  this  area, 
and  it  has  not  been  easy  because  many  of 
these  counties  are  poor  and  with  an  over- 
whelming Negro  population  the  tax  base 
has  been  low.  We  tried  and  we  accom- 
plished, not  as  much  as  we  would  like  to 

accomplish;  not  as  much  as  many  of  our 

critics  feel  we  should  have  accomplished, 
but  we  made  a  respectable  advance. 
Later,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  develop  this 
progress  in  a  statement  to  the  House. 

Now,  what  of  the  North. 

Strict  segregation  was  practiced  right 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  until  a  few 
short  years  ago.  Here  Negroes  attended 
segregated  schools  and  many  of  their 
schools  were  inferior  to  the  white 
schools.  Negroes  were  excluded  from 
Washinprton  theaters,  restaurants,  ho- 
tels and  discrimination  was  practiced  In 
hiring  even  by  the  Government.  Many 
of  the  religious  leaders  and  pobticians 
who  marched  on  Selma  were  In  Wash- 
ington at  the  time.  Did  they  speak  up? 
Did  they  march  on  the  Capitol?  Did 
they  spew  hate  against  the  National  and 
Washington  leaders,  businessmen,  and 
citizens?     Did  they  cry  for  vengeance? 

You  know  the  answer.  They  did  not. 
By  what  standard  of  morality  can  those 
who  today  cry  for  the  blood  of  the  South, 
excuse  their  acceptance  of  similar  and 


even  worse  conditions  which  existed 
here. 

No,  I'm  not  suggesting  that  because 
there  is  injustice  in  the  North  that  in- 
justice should  be  excused  in  the  South. 
I  just  want  to  say  that  we  are  striving 
to  correcliwhatever  injustice  there  is  ia 
the  SoutW  and  all  we  ask  that  we  be 
judged  byihe  same  standard  our  judges 
use  in  testfilf  their  o'vm  actions  in  their 
o^^-n  States  and  commimities. 

Mr.  Harvey's  article  follows: 

When  Will  South  Win  Forgiveness? 
(By  Paul  Harvey) 

How  long  before  the  South  will  be  for- 
given? 

The  South  lost  a  war  100  years  ago  and 
is  still  paying  for  it. 

We  forgave  Germany  twice  in  half  that 
time. 

In  the  20  years  since  Germany  fought  us 
the  last  time,  we've  forgiven  them  and  sent 
them  $4  billion. 

In  the  20  years  since  Japan  lost  its  war 
with  us,  we  have  forgiven  Japan  and  sent 
the  Japanese  $2i2  billion. 

It  has  been  100  years  since  Alabama  and 
Georgia  and  Misissippl  lost  their  war  and 
Washington  is  still  forcing  those  States  to 
pay  to  Washington  six  times  as  mucli  as  they 
receive  in  "aid." 

The  economic  Jealousy  which  was.  In  large 
part,  responsible  for  the  uncivil  war  Is  still 
apparent  in  the  present  North-South  cold 
war. 

Southern  Negro  slaves  had  secvu-ity  but 
fought  for  freedom.  Today  they  have  free- 
dom, seek  security. 

We  have  forgiven  Germany  and  Japan  and 
Spain  and  Mexico  and  everybody  who  ever 
waged   war  on   us — except   the  Confederacy. 

We  have  even  promised  North  Vietnam 
reparations  In  advance — a  billion  dollars  aid 
per  year  If  southeast  Asians  will  stop  the  war 
at  the  17th  parallel. 

The  Southern  United  States,  entirely  will- 
ing to  accept  a  cease-fire  at  the  Mason-Dlxon 
line  and  peaceful  coexistence  wherever,  Is  still 
occupied  by  "the  enemy." 

The  Southern  States  have  surrendered  un- 
conditionally. They  are  no  threat  to  the 
security  of  their  neighbors.  They  have  no 
territorial  ambitions  beyond  their  borders. 
Indeed,  you  never  even  hear  of  a  retired 
souUierner  moving  north.  They  mind  their 
own  business,  contributing  more  than  gen- 
erously to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Washington  would  not  think  of  meddling 

in   the  Internal   affairs   of  West   Germany  or 

Italy  or  Japan.  It  would  be  Inexcusably  bad 
manners.  It  would  engender  resentment.  It 
would  likely  set  the  stage  for  another  mili- 
tary confrontation. 

Yet  Washington  approves  and  applauds 
the  invasion  of  our  own  South  by  Yankee 
mobs  and  supports  their  continuing  invasion 
with  Federal  troops. 

Granted,  the  South  made  a  mistake.  It 
lost  the  war.  But  many  others  have  lost 
many  wars  and  Washington  has  generously 
helped  the  fallen  to  their  feet,  sponsored 
their  reconstruction,  reestablished  their 
Independence. 

How  long  before  the  South  will  be  forgiven? 

Not  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  former  enemies  has 
become  a  better  friend.  Not  one  has  stuck 
with  him  through  peace  and  war.  feast  and 
faniine.  as  has  this  one. 

Uncle  Sam  hns  no  ally  on  whom  he  can 
count  as  surely  as  on  this  splendid,  energetic. 
dJ^lamic  segment  of  himself. 

Isn't  it  time  to  stop  the  masochistic 
punishment? 

Isn't    three    generations    of    spitting    on 
Johnny  Reb's  grave  enough? 
How  long  before  the  South  will  be  forgiven? 


Worldwide  Economic  DeTelopment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 
INTHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3. 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
soon  be  considering  again  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  and  appropriation  bills  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  Dr.  John  H.  Ad- 
ler.  Director  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Institute,  has  put  in  succinct  terms 
the  present  conditions  and  trends  of 
worldwide  economic  development. 

In  particular.  Dr.  Adler  has  given 
us  a  careful,  balanced,  and  farsighted 
explanation  of  the  need  for  the  Western 
World  to  increase  its  commitment  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  less-devel- 
oped areas.  Morally,  humanely,  and  po- 
litically we  cannot  allow  the  developing 
nations  to  be  arrested  in  their-promising 
economic  development.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  att-empt  to  return  to  the  19th  cen- 
tury assumptions  in  a  20th  century 
world. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  do  our  part 
to  insure  that  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  this  economic  develop- 
ment is  strong  and  clear  at  all  times. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  Dr.  Adler "s 
remarks  before  the  Economics  Round- 
table  Session  of  the  51st  National  For- 
eign Trade  Convention  in  New  York  on 
November  18,  1964.  so  that  they  may  be- 
come a  part  of  our  consideration: 

The  Progress  of  Economic  Development 

(Talk  by  Dr.  John  H.  Adler,  Director.  Eco- 
nomic .Development  Institute.  World  Bank. 
at  the  Economics  Roundtable  Session  of 
the  51st  National  Foreign  Trade  Conven- 
tion. November  18.  1964.  New  York  Citv, 
NY.) 

In  the  last  15  or  20  years  we  have  all 
learned  a  great  deal  about  economic  devel- 
opment, which  we  think  of  as  something 
that  Is  really  new.  The  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment of  the  World  Bank  which  were  writ- 
ten at  Bretton  Woods  a  little  over  20  years 
ago.  referred  to  the  economic  development 
in  the  less  developed   areas  of  the  ■world   as  , 

a  major  objective.  The  documents  estab- 
lishing the  United  Nations  also  referred  spe- 
cifically to  the  problems  of  development  as  a 
m.ijor  task  for  international  action.  This  is 
significant  because  it  indicates  a  new  depar- 
ture, in  contrast  with  what  has  happened 
before,  say.  for  the  last  250  years. 

We  have  had  development  and  economic 
growth  for  a  long  time — certainly  for  the 
last  250  years.  But  It  didn't  go  under  thr^t 
name:  it  used  to  be  simply  called  progress. 
However,  this  progress  was  confined  to  the 
cotuitrles  of  Western  Exirope  and  to  the 
countries  which  the  League  of  Nations  used 
to  call  countries  of  recent  settlement  — 
meaning  the  United  States.  Canada.  Aus- 
tralia. South  Africa,  and  p>erhaf)s  also  such 
places  as  Argentina.  It  Is  difficult  to  find 
in  the  literature  of  the  19th  century  any 
indication  that  economic  development,  as  it 
took  place  in  Western  Europe  an'l  the  other 
parts  of  the  world  Just  referred  to.  would 
also  be  something  to  be  exp>ected  In  the 
colonial  territories  as  they  were  called 
at  that  time.  In  those  days  people  made 
placid  assumption  that  economic  growth  was 
something  that  was  a  specialty  of  what  we 
now  call  the  West;  that  for  the  rest  of  the 
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world   stagnation  or   simply  no   growth   was 
the   normal    thing   to   be   expected. 

Since  then  things  have  changed.  This,  I 
think,  is  a  major  departtire  of  the  last  20 
years:  economic  development  now  is  taking 
place  an  over  the  world.  It  is  taking  place 
continuously  and  without  any  significant 
wavering.  If  I  were  to  put  my  remark  In 
quantitative  terms  I  would  say  that  economic 
growth  has  proceeded  in  the  last  15  years 
or  so  at  a  rate  of  something  like  4  percent 
per  annum.  Now.  4  percent  doesn't  mean 
really  very  much  in  our  dally  recckonlng; 
there  isnt  very  much  difference  between  34 
percent  or  5  percent  or  4  percent.  What  it 
means — and  this  is  maybe  a  better  way  of 
putting  the  same  proposition — is  that  in  the 
last  17  or  20  years  the  total  income  of  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  has  just 
about  doubled.  This,  I  suggest,  is  a  major 
accomplishment  of  the  era  in  which  we  live. 
We  don't  always  realize  that  this  is  taking 
place,  because  we  are  constantly  concerned 
and  preoccupied  with  difficulties  here  and 
there,  with  one  country  after  another  run- 
ning out  of  funds,  one  country  after  another 
having  problems  with  it«  development  pro- 
grams and  so  on. 

But,  after  everything  is  said  and  done 
what  is  happening  still  adds  up  to  a  large 
measure  of  accomplishment,  an  accomplish- 
ment which  I  dont  think  can  any  longer  be 
considered  as  simply  a  temporary  deviation 
from  the  normal  situation  of  no  growth,  but 
must  be  considered  as  something  that  has 
permanently  changed  the  economic  history 
of  the  world. 

TS    DEVELOPMENT    FAST    ENOUGH? 

Now,  in  order  to  evaluate  whether  this 
4  percent  has  been  much  or  little,  it  is  not 
enough  to  refer  back  to  past  history  and  say 
it  is  more  than  ever  happened  before — be- 
cause as  we  have  seen  nothing  happened  be- 
fore— but  we  have  to  relate  it  to  some  kind  of 
objective  criterion.  In  order  to  do  that  you 
have  to  relate  first  the  growth  rate  of  4  per- 
cent to  the  population  growth  which,  of 
course,  offsets  to  a  considerable  extent  this 
accomplishment.  Population  growth  in  the 
underdeveloped  parts  of  the  world  has  in  re- 
cent years  been  running  at  a  rate  of  some- 
-hing  like  2  percent,  or  perhaps  a  bit  higher 
So  we  are  left  with  a  rate  of  Income  growth 
per  capita  of  I'i  percent  on  the  average. 

The  question  then  is  whether  this  1 1'^  per- 
cent per  capita  growth  rate  is  adequate  The 
answer  is  a  matter  of  Judgment— judgment 
as  to  what  is  considered  a  "significant"  rate 
of  growth:  what  do  people  feel  when  their 
family  income  goes  up  by  1,  or  lU,  or  2  per- 
cent per  year? 

One  way  of  looking  at  this  problem  is  to 
see  how  long  it  takes  for  a  family,  for  a  social 
class,  for  a  group,  to  achieve- a  doubling  of 
Its  mcome.  You  can  read  in  anv  compound 
mterest  t:.ble  that  a  1-percent  rate  requires 
approximately  70  years  to  double  in  income 
Well,  I  suggest  that  70  years  is  too  long  a 
tmie  to  wait  for  such  doubling  of  income  It 
lakes  almost  three  generations.  There,  1  per- 
cent would  not  be  enough. 

What  then  would  be  enough?  I  would  sug- 
£;esi  something  in  the  order  of  21,2  percent 
nii^'ht  be  a  reasonable  standard  and  an  ade- 
quate .iccompl'.shment,  because  It  means  that 
per  capita  income  doubles  within  28  years  a 
period  which  s  well  within  the  life  span  of  a 
generation.  It  means  that,  on  the  whole, 
people  are  twice  as  well  off  as  their  parents 
;ind  four  times  ns  well  off  as  their  grand- 
p. I  rents. 

This,  tiicii  I  would  consider  a  reasonable 
a::d  adequate  rate  of  growth.  Have  we 
r;rh:evcd  this?  On  the  basis  of  the  previously 
mentioned  figures  the  answer  is  no.  but  we 
h.tve  come  close  to  it.  We  have  come  close 
to  it  on  the  average,  and  we  have  reached  it 
ill  important  parts  of  the  world.  In  some 
countries  we  have  done  even  better. 

I-et  me  now  go  on  to  try  to  see  why  this 
\\.-»   h:ippened.     Why  has  it  happened  only 
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the  last  20  years?  Why  didn't  It  happen  50 
years  ago?  Obviously,  the  fact  that  many 
countries  have  become  Independent  has 
something  to  do  with  the  development  ac- 
complishments in  such  parte  of  the  world 
as  Africa.  But  a  variety  of  other  circimi- 
stances  also  have  had  sometbing  to  do  with 
it.  Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  is 
that  in  recent  years  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries have  obtained  considerable  assistance 
in  the  form  of  capital  movements — support 
through  grant*  and  loans  on  conventional 
and  nonconventional  terms. 

THE    ROLE    OF    FOREIGN    .\3SI.ST ANCE 

These  capital  movements  ;«  estimated  by 
the  OECD.  have  in  recent  ye.ir.';  added  up  to 
-something  in  the  order  of  $8'i  billion  a  year, 
and  last  year  they  came  to  .j9  biUion.  The.'^e 
figures  include  public  and  pritate  grants  and 
loans  from  all  sources  adv.mceti  lo  the  under- 
developed countries  of  the  world  d  should 
add  at  this  point  that  my  concern  is  exclu- 
sively with  what  is  known  as  the  free  world — 
I  plead  ignorance  to  .speak  about  the  area 
of  the  world  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  i . 

How  important  ha^  the  contribution  of  the 
advanced  cotintries  of  the  wnrld  to  the  under- 
developed countries  been?  FVom  the  point 
of  view  of  the  advanced  countries  taken  to- 
gether this  flow  of  capital  and  grants  has 
been  somewhat  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  Only  one  country, 
perhaps  two.  have  contriljuted  'o  th:,^  flow  in 
one  form  or  another  more  tliaii  1  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  recipient 
countries,  however,  this  contribution  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  the  availability  of 
resources  for  development  purposes.  In  or- 
der to  appreciate  its  significance,  we  must 
look  at  it  in  the  context  of  tbe  resources  of 
the  recipient  countries.  Total  investment  in 
the  underdeveloped  countries  has  probably 
been  In  the  order  of  S24  billion  a  year.  This 
figure  is  of  course  uncertain,  particularly 
since  it  Is  made  vip  of  many  national  figures 
that  are  uncertain,  and  there  are  all  kinds 
of  problems  of  adding  them  up  at  unrealistic 
exchange  rates,  but  if  you  add  and  subtract 
and  correct  you  still  come  out  with  a  figure 
of  this  general  magnitude.  If  j-ou  relate  that 
then  to  the  flow  of  foreign  assistance  in  the 
broad  sense,  of  .$8'2  billion,  you  find  that 
approximately  one-third  of  the  investment 
resources  of  the  underdeveloped  world  have 
come   from   the  advanced  countries 

In  some  countries  this  proportion  has  of 
course  been  much  larger  and  in  others  it  has 
been  smaller;  and  in  some  places  the  for- 
eign contribution  to  capital  formation  was 
insignificant.  But.  when  you  take  an  aver- 
age this  is  where  you  come  out. 

If  you  then  compare  this  one-third  con- 
tribution to  aggregate  economic  growth  with 
population  growth  rates  you  come  to  the 
rather  startling  and  perhaps  not  very  pleas- 
ant conclusion  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
flow  of  the  capital  from  the  advanced  coun- 
tries to  the  underdeveloped  cowntries,  an  in- 
crease in  the  per  capital  income  would  not 
have  taken  place. 

This  is  obviou.sly  one  of  thope  gross  over- 
statements which,  in  order  to  make  it  cor- 
rect would  need  many  niore  fcxitnotes  than 
you  would  wish  to  listen  to.  They  would 
keep  you  here  for  much  lol^|rer  than  you 
would  care  to  stay.  , 

But.  like  all  such  o\er.statemcnts.  there  is 
on  element  of  truth  in  it  and  tjie  element  of 
truth  simply  is  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  recipie;it  countries  forei{^'n  a.'^sistance, 
including  the  flow  of  private  capital  has  been 
a  major  element  in  ninkmct  growth  possible. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  underdeveloped 
countries  themselves  h;ue  not  done  well  be- 
cause, after  all.  two-thirds  of-  their  capital 
formation  have  come  uoni  rhoir  own  re- 
sources and  one  should  not  pl.ij-  up  the  one- 
third  coming  from  abroiid  vi}hout  paying 
respect  to  the  achievement  of  the  countries 


to    mobilize,    under    very    difficult    circum- 
stances, two-thirds  of  their  total. 

tJNSOLVED  PROBLEMS 

Let  me  now  go  one  step  further  and  indi- 
cate now  what  the  major  problems  are  which 
economic  development  is  facing  at  this  junc- 
ture. There  is  some  indication  that  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  underdeveloped  world  has 
been  slowing  down  in  recent  years.  I  do  not 
want  to  exaggerate  this  since  I  believe  that 
there  are  some  hopeful  signs  that  the  de- 
cline in  growth  rates,  wliich  took  place  2  or 
3  years  ago.  is  coming  to  an  end  and  that 
perhaps  an  increase  of  growth  rates  may  be 
in  the  making.  But.  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
problems  that  have  caused  this  slowing  down 
still  have  to  be  solved,  if  the  development 
process  is  not  to  run  up  against  recurring — 
and  growing— resistance. 

There  are  three  major  problems  which  have 
arisen.  In  the  first  place,  economic  develop- 
ment has  not  only  been  uneven  as  between 
regions  and  countries,  but  it  also  has  been 
highly  uneven  within  most  economies  of  tlie 
world. 

Specifically,  it  turned  out — contrary  to  the 
expectations  of  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
field  of  economics — that  industrial  develop- 
ment and  the  development  of  social  overhead 
capital,  the  kind  of  investment  with  which 
the  World  Bank  Is  very  much  concerned, 
seems  to  offer  less  of  a  problem  than  the  re- 
maining sector  of  the  economies,  namely, 
agriculture.  This  is  where  the  real  difficulty 
seems  to  lie.  In  many  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries the  agricultural  sector  has  been  sadly 
lagging  behind,  to  the  point  that  in  a  number 
of  countries  an  agricultural  production  per 
capita  Is  smaller  than  it  was  10  or  15  years 
ago.  Depending  upon  which  of  the  latest 
reports  you  read,  you  find  that  food  produc- 
tion the  world  over  has  just  about  kept  pace 
with  the  population  growth  or,  according  to 
some  more  pessimistic  estimates  food  produc- 
tion has  already  fallen  behind  tlie  population 
growth. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  easy  to  devise  an 
answer  to  this  most  difficult  problem,  largely 
I  suspect,  because  we  have  not  adequately 
dealt  with  it.  We  have  not  done  enough  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  problem,  partly  be- 
cause the  underdeveloped  countries  them- 
selves have  been  so  much  concerned  with 
industrial  development  as  compared  with 
agriculture,  and  partly  because  the  advanced 
countries  have  been  reluctant  to  focus  on 
agricultural  development  because  there  is  a 
danger  of  their  being  accused  of  keeping  the 
underdeveloped  countries  from  becoirtng 
industrialized. 

Somewhat  related  to  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture, but  perhaps  of  importance  if  looked  at 
from  a  different  angle,  is  the  second  problem, 
and  that  is  that  the  foreign  exchange  pro- 
ceeds of  the  underdeveloped  countries  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  coun- 
tries themselves.  This  is  clearly  shown  in 
all  trade  statistics — one  of  the  few  pieces  of 
reliable  information  that  is  regularly  avail- 
able. 

The.se  statistics  show  that  in  the  last  20 
years  world  trade  has  expanded  at  a  rate 
never  before  achieved  and  that  we  now  have 
much  more  international  trade  than  we  have 
ever  had  before.  But  they  also  show  that 
most  of  the  expansion  has  taken  place  in 
trade  between  the  advanced  countries  and 
from  the  advanced  countries  to  the  under- 
developed countries,  while  exports  from  the 
underdeveloped  countries  have  not  signili- 
cantly  risen. 

Why?  In  my  opinion,  the  answer  is:  o:>iv 
t-o  a  lesser  extent  because  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  have  not  managed  their  af- 
fairs efficiently.  It  is  well  known  that  manv 
underdeveloped  countries  have  neglected  the 
export  sectors  of  their  economies  and  there 
are  many  things  that  have  been  done  wrong. 
But  even  after  some  of  the  blame  Is  put  on 
them,  you  still  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that    the    trouble    with    exports    from   many 


underdeveloped  countries  Is  that  they  sim- 
;  :y  are  in  the  wrong  kind  of  business.  They 
.re  in  the  wrong  kind  of  business  In  the 
sense  that  they  have  to  sell  commodities  for 
which  demand  doesn't  rise  very  fast. 

Look  at  coffee.  Look  at  cocoa.  Look  at 
:-..'itiu'al  rubber.  Look  at  basic  foodstuffs  and 
1  Industrial  raw  materials  and  you  find  that 
these  commodities  are  constantly  under  pres- 
sure. They  are  under  pressure  because  the 
t.emand  for  them  rises  only  very  slowly, 
.-ome  of  the  commodities  are  under  presstire 
occause  more  and  more  synthetic  substitutes 
.  ome  Into  tlie  picture  and  some  are  under 
•pressure  because  the  advanced  countries 
hemselves  have  managed  to  produce  them 
:nore  cheaply. 

The  third  problem  that  plagues  underde- 
veloped countries  that  I  want  to  mention 
:ollows  directly  from  the  second.  Because 
>f  the  slow  growth  of  the  export  earnings, 
many  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  are 
now  facing  a  serious  debt  problem.  In  the 
early  postwar  period  underdeveloped  coun- 
•ries  found  it  relatively  easy  to  get  loans 
..nd  private  investment  from  advanced  coun- 
tries. Tills  is  no  longer  true  because  these 
loans  and  investments  were  made  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  export  earnings  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  would  keep  pace 
with  their  growth.  This,  as  I  said  before, 
was  not  the  case  and  as  the  result  many 
countries  now  face  debt  problems  of  serious 
proportions.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  are  bankrupt;  far 
from  It.  But  I  do  say  that  a  number  of 
underdeveloped  countries  have  growing  dif- 
riculties  meeting  their  debt  service  obliga- 
tions, particularly  in  the  next  3  or  4  years. 
The  situation  is  acute  in  the  next  3  years 
or  so,  because  many  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  have  incurred — I  should  add,  with 
The  encouragement  of  many  of  their  sup- 
pliers— debts  which  are  simply  too  short  to 
be  paid  off  comfortably.  It  is  clear  that  one 
.should  not  finance  a  major  industrial  in- 
stallation or  a  big  powerplant  on  5-  or  6-year 
credits — but  this  is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened. Some  countries  found  it  easy  to 
secure  short  and  medium-term  accommoda- 
tions from  suppliers  or  financial  Institutions. 
They  now  have  what  the  people  concerned 
with  debt  service  call  a  "debt  bulge."  Over 
the  next  3  years  some  of  the  countries  I 
liave  in  mind  face  the  prospects  of  having  to 
set  aside  something  like  25  to  30  percent  of 
their  foreign  exchange  earnings  to  meet  their 
debt  service  obligations. 

Clearly,  this  is  not  a  comfortable  position 
to  be  in — for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
it  means  that  they  have  to  forego  Imports 
which  are  essential  to  maintain  their  devel- 
opment process.  Second,  under  these  con- 
ditions, it  becomes  inadvisable  for  the  coun- 
tries to  Incur  further  debts  and  for  lenders 
to  lend  them  at  conventional  rates. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  if  develop- 
ment is  to  continue  the  need  arises  of  pro- 
viding more  capital  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries on  tern-!s  which  are  benignly  called 
nonconventionr'.l."  I  am  referring  to  grants 
i.iid  loi'ns  on   very  generous  terms. 

THE    OUTLOOK 

This  then  is  the  story  of  the  progress  of 
development  so  far.  If  I  may,  I  will  take 
aiother  minute  or  so  to  say  what  the  out- 
look appears  to  be.  In  spite  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  I  indicated  and  because  of  the  ac- 
complishment which  I  mentioned  before.  I 
believe  the  outlook  is  rather  favorable  for 
tl-se  continued  growth  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  will  now  again  slow 
ci  .iwn  and  sink  back  In  the  morass  of  under- 
development. I  believe  that  they  will  do 
everything  in  their  own  power  to  continue 
■lie  growth  process  which  they  have  started 
on  and  I  also  believe  that  the  advanced  coun- 
tries will  continue  their  support  of  this  ri*»- 
\elopment  process. 


It  is  certainly  not  an  accident  that  In 
one  of  the  last  speeches  during  the  Ameri- 
can presidential  election  campaign,  President 
Johnson  went  on  record  with  the  following 
proposition :  that  he  considers  It  unthinkable 
that  the  advanced  countries  can  continue 
their  own  growth  as  they  have  done  In  the 
last  few  years  and  for  many  decades  before, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  underdeveloped 
countries  are  falling  behind.  I  believe  this 
is  inconceivable,  not  only  on  moral  and  hu- 
man grounds,  but  also  on  political  grounds. 
It  Is  inconceivable  to  live  In  a  world  in  which 
you  go  back  to  the  19th  century  situation 
where  one-third  of  the  world  was  advancing 
while  the  rest  was  standing  still.  This,  I 
think,  is  the  overriding  argument  for  the 
continued  support  through  capital  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  advice,  and  guidance  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world.  The 
recognition  of  this  has  gone  very  far  among 
all  the  advanced  countries;  It  Is  an  assur- 
ance that  this  development  will  continue. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rotai-y 
Clubs  of  Wilkes -Barre,  Pittston,  and 
Scranton  held  a  joint  meeting  on  April 
27,  1965,  to  commemorate  Law  Day,  1965. 

The  principal  speaker  on  that  occa- 
sion was  Judge  William  M.  Fay.  of  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  selection  of  Judge  Fay  as  the 
main  speaker  was  indeed  a  most  appro- 
priate one  because  he  was  born  in  Pitts- 
ton  and  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  Many  Members  of  the 
House  will  remember  his  late  brother, 
Maurice  Fay,  who  was  the  U.S.  Attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  under  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman. 

As  part  of  my  remai-ks  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  fine  address  de- 
livered by  Judge  Fay  at  last  week's  joint 
meeting  of  the  Rotary  Clubs  in  observ- 
ance of  Law  Day. 

Judge  Fay's  address  follows: 

Mr.  Tomascik.  distinguished  Rotary  mem- 
bers, and  guests  It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to 
be  liere  today  and  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  address  this  gathering.  I  appreciate,  too, 
the  kind  words  of  introduction.  What  you 
have  said  is  far  more  complimentary  than 
that  to  which  I  am  usually  accustomed.  I 
was  a  guest  at  a  dinner  party  in  Washington 
last  week  and  my  dinner  partner  confided  to 
me  that  having  a  Tax  Court  Judge  at  a  social 
function  was  somewhat  like  inviting  an  un- 
dert/aker  to  a  wedding. 

I  feel  it  Is  somewhat  presumptuous  of  me 
to  appear  on  the  heels  of  the  distinguished 
Ambassador  of  Liberia,  who  addressed  yoiu- 
Wllkes-Barre  club  last  month.  However,  1 
am  consoled  by  the  fact  of  having  received 
the  Invitation  from  Congressman  Dan  Flood. 
I  couldn't  presume  to  question  his  Judgment. 
I  think  most  of  us  would  agree  that  when 
any  aspect  of  Luzerne  County  is  involved 
the  Congressman's  instinct  is  impeccable. 

The  particular  purpose  that  brings  us  to- 
gether today  is  to  commemorate  Law  Day. 
Unlike  most  other  days  set  aside  to  recog- 
nize matters  of  national  Interest,  Law  Day 
has  no  facile  symbol  to  Identify  its  celebra- 


tion— ho  firecrackers,  no  turkeys,  no  sham- 
rocks. And  rightly  so.  For  the  significance 
of  Law  Day  is  too  broad,  its  observance  too 
reflective.  The  wards  of  law  which  are  free- 
dom, human  dignity.  Justice,  and  order  can- 
not be  expressed  in  a  single  profane  sign 

Law  Day  witnesses  and  signifies  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  principles  of  Government  under 
law.  However,  respect  for  the  law.  I  believe, 
is  the  real  meaning  and  essence  of  Law  Day — 
which  must  be  common  to  every  day  or  else 
our  society  will  disintegrate.  Although  it 
can  be  said  that  law  is  the  cement  of  civiliza- 
tion, respect  for  the  law  is  the  brick  and 
stone  that  builds  the  sturdy  wall.  It  is  lack 
of  respect  for  the  law  that  saps  our  na- 
tional strength. 

The  duty  of  the  private  citizen  to  uphold 
and  respect  the  law  will  become  an  increas- 
ingly Important  concern  in  this  decade — a 
decade  in  which  all  Americans  will  have  to 
face  the  Inevitable  growing  pains  of  ad- 
justing to  a  mature  society  In  the  last  few 
years  we  have  become  incre.isingly  aware  of 
the  emergence  of  various  groups  aid  organi- 
zations whose  baneful  goals  offend  the  very 
basis  of  democracy.  True,  our  nation  has 
never  been  without  dissenters-- and  dis- 
senters are  both  the  price  and  the  glory  of  a 
free  society.  However,  they  speak  and  act 
more  boldly  today.  In  a  sense,  such  groups 
are  merely  symptomatic  of  our  Nations 
adolescent  disharmony.  However,  we  must 
not  be  led  Into  believing  they  are  innocuous. 
To  the  unwary,  the  anarchy  they  preach  Is  a 
heady  brew.  Their  raucous  voices  and  their 
pernicious  deeds  tend  to  nurture  a  lax  atti- 
tude toward  the  law.  Such  groups  must  be 
dealt  with  in  a  manner  commensurate  with 
the  threat  they  pose.  We  are  all  aware  that 
the  bad  habits"  of  youth,  if  unchecked,  fo'-ni 
the  character  of  the  adult. 

In  practical  terms,  what  is  the  proper  re- 
spect due  the  law?  I  believe  it  is  simply 
this — that  the  decisions  of  courts.  In  the 
final  analysis,  must  be  followed,  however 
much  we,  as  individuals,  believe  them  to  be 
unwise  or  unfair.  Respect  for  the  law  means 
our  allegiance  to  it,  notwithstanding  any 
personal  opinion,  hereditary  Instinct,  nation- 
al impulse  or  geographic  tradition  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Our  Nation  Is  so  constituted  as  to  comprise 
within  its  structure  the  mechanism  for  modi- 
fication and  change  in  accordance  wltli  the 
popular  will — that  is.  by  electing  representa- 
tives who  will  work  for  change  In  the  law 
and  by  selecting  executives  who  will  enforce 
the  law  effectively.  If  we  disagree  with  the 
law  and  irresponsibly  assail  and  defy  it. 
we  challenge  the  foundation  of  our  own  s<i- 
clety. 

Instead  of  all  the  words  1  might  say  to 
you  about  the  noble  mansions  of  the  law  J 
believe  I  might  serve  you  best  If  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  give  you  a  brief  Introduction 
to  an  aspect  of  the  law  with  which  probably 
few  of  you  are  acquainted — that  is.  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

What  Is  the  Tax  Court?  What  is  it  sup- 
posed to  do?  What  can  it  be  expected  to 
do  in  the  Federal  tax  field?  The  Tax  Court 
is  an  integrated,  centralized  court  with  its 
headquarters  in  Washington,  DC.  It's  a 
legislative  court,  as  contrasted  with  the  Fed- 
eral covirts  of  general  Jurisdiction  which  are 
created  under  article  3  of  the  Constitution. 
It  derives  its  powers,  its  functions,  its  Juris- 
diction, and  its  duties  from  Congress.  It  had 
Its  beginning  in  1924,  and  since  1926  there 
have  fl^n  no  substantial  legislative  changes, 
except  in  1942  when  its  name  was  changed 
from  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  to  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  court  exer- 
cises solely  Judicial  functions  by  hearing  and 
determining  controversies  between  taxpayers 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
with  respect  to  deficiencies  asserted  in  In- 
come tax  cases  of  individuals  and  corport;- 
tions,  as  well  as  deficiencies  In  estate  and 
gift  tax  cases.    Resort  to  the  Tax  Court  pro- 
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vides  an  umpire  to  maintain  the  proper 
balance  between  taxpayer  and,  Government 
in  the  interpretation  of  our  Federal  tax  laws. 

The  covirt  la  conip>06e<l  of  16  judges,  wbo 
are  appointed  by  tbe  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  chief 
Judge  la  in  charge  of  all  of  our  administra- 
tive matters.  The  other  judges  literally 
"ride  circuit"  by  holding  trial  sessions  in 
some  55  cities  throughout  the  United  Statee. 
The  remainder  of  their  time  is  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  written  findings  of  fact  and 
opinions  in  the  cases  which  axe  tried. 

Tlie  power  to  assign  cases  is  vested  solely 
in  the  chief  Judge  and  the  case  itself  is  heard 
and  decided  by  the  judge  to  whom  it  has 
been  assigned. 

Before  a  Tax  Court  trial  begins,  what  hap- 
pens? First,  the  taxpayer  receives  a  formal 
claim  from  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  that  the  taxpayer  has  underpaid  his 
taxes.  Presuming  the  taxpayer  dls.ogrees 
with   the  Conunlssioner's  tax  claim,   he  can 

either  pay  the  tax  and  sue  for  its  recovery 
in  the  district  court  in  his  locality  or  in 
the  Court  of  Claims  in  Washington;  or  he 
can,  without  payment  of  the  tax,  initiate  a 
proceeding  in  the  Tax  Court  by  filing  a  peti- 
tion. Tills  petition  is  a  formal  document  in 
the  nature  of  a  complaint.  After  that,  the 
Government's  attorneys  answer  the  petition 
and  suit  is  joined. 

When  these  preliminary  steps  liave  been 
completed,  the  time  and  place  of  trial  are  set. 
A  calendar  or  listing  of  cases  to  be  tried  is 
i.ssued  and  a  judge  is  sent  out  to  hear  them. 
We  sit  a.";  Judge  and  jury. 

To  many  of  you.  presiding  at  a  Tax  Covirt 
trial  may  seem  to  have  all  the  verve  of  an 
accounting  lecture;  however,  I  assure  you 
this  is  not  so.  I  know  of  many  occasions 
which  might  have  been  appropriate  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Ian  Fleming,  one  of  which  I 
will  relate.  Several  years  ago,  while  holding 
court  in  Chicago,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
hear  a  case  involving  one  of  the  more  promi- 
nent figures  in  that  city's  underworld  social 
register.  The  case  Involved  a  claim  by  the 
Government  of  several  million  dollars  of 
taxes.  Counsel  for  the  taxpayer  heard  that 
the  Government  had  assigned  an  agent  to 
follow  me  each  day  as  I  wallced  between  my 
hotel  and  the  courthouse  to  the  trial.  When 
taxpayer's  counsel  received  this  erroneous  in- 
formation, he  Informed  the  Government  of 
his  client's  indignation  at  this  wasteful  ex- 
penditure of  public  revenue.  It  seems  as 
though  hi  sclient  had  rather  thoughtfully  as- 
signed two  of  his  own  men  to  Insure  my 
safety,  apparently  with  the  thought  in  mind 
that  if  anything  happened  to  me,  including 
a  stubbed  toe,  the  underworld  society  might 
be  blamed  for  the  accident. 

When  the  trial  of  a  tax  case  is  concluded 
and  briefs  submitted,  a  written  findings  of 
fact  and  opinion  is  prepared.  This  becomes 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  unless  the  chief 
Judge  directs  that  the  case  be  reviewed  by  the 
full  court.  Tlie  opinion  in  each  case  heard 
and  decided  is  studied  by  the  chief  judge. 
By  this  procedure,  conflicts  in  the  decided 
c.'ises  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Cases 
dealing  wlt.h  new  legal  principles,  or  those 
reversing  prior  opinions  as  well  as  those 
which  require  difficult  legal  distinctions  are 
typical  of  the  cases  considered  by  the  full 
court  in  conference.  One  may  feel  that  our 
conference  procedure  is  cumbersome  but 
such  thought  is  quickly  dispelled  when  one 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  court  disposes 
of  5,000  cases  each  year.  At  our  court  con- 
ferences, which  are  held  approximately  every 
other  Friday  morning,  we  have  a  free  and 
open  discussion  of  the  Issues  and  cast  our 
votes  on  each  case.  Any  Judge  who  disagrees 
with  any  opinion  adopted  by  the  conference 
is  free  to  file  a  concurring  or  dissenting  opin- 
ion setting  forth  his  own  views.  It  Is  not 
possible  to  overemphasize  the  Importance  of 


our  conference  procedure— I  also  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  describe  to  you  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration that  is  given  to  these  court-re- 
viewed opinions.  The  questions  are  of 
nationwide  Importance  anfl  merit  the  highest 
degree  of  consideration.  , 

The  question  is  often  asked— why  la  the 
Tax  Court  a  "traveling  court"?  The  answer 
is  simply  that  is  the  way  Oongress  set  it  up — 
so  that  taxpayers  may  have  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  appear  and  contest  the  claimed 
deficiencies  with  as  little  Inconvenience  and 
expense  to  them  as  possible.  In  some  of  the 
smaller  cities  where  we  do  not  have  our  own 
courtroom  we  use  a  Federal  district  or  court 
of  appeals  courtroom. 

A  plethora  of  cases  presented  to  the  Tax 
Court  involve  highly  complicated  legal  ques- 
tions which  are  entangled'  in  the  perplexing 
mazes  of  the  tax  .<:tatutes.  But  I  shall  not 
bore  you  by  discussing  any  of  these  complex 
and  difficult  problems.  In  most  of  our  cases 
there  is  a  lot  of  real  human  drama,  especially 
in  the  courtroom.  Many  Tax  Court  litigants 
are  big  names  in  business,  in  sport^s,  the  arts, 
and  even  in  crime — .ind  probably  no  other 
court  in  America  hears  more  about  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  the.se  people.  Certainly  few 
other  judges  can  go  to  work  in  tlie  morning 
with  less  danger  of  monotony  than  those  of 
us  who  sit  in  the  Tax  Court.  Let  me  illus- 
trate my  point  by  mcntioolng  one  or  two  of 
the  interesting  and  luiusuftl  cases  submitted 
to  our  court. 

A  very  early  case  in  Tax  Court  history  in- 
volved a  wealthy  woman  who  wanted  her 
husband,  a  sea  captain,  to  f  tay  around  home 
and  take  xip  permanent  .-ihore  duty.  She 
drew  up  a  contract  and  in  it  she  gave  the 
captain  half  of  her  income.  He  in  turn  re- 
nounced his  seafaring  life  and  promised  to 
take  up  no  other  work  involving  travel. 
After  that,  the  wife  paid  tnxes  on  only  one- 
half  of  her  income,  and  deducted  tlie  rest 
as  an  ordinary  and  necespary  business  ex- 
pense. While  we  agreed  that  her  "captain 
might  be  dear."  we  held  he  was  not  deducti- 
ble. 

However,  it  cannot  be  s.ud  that  Tax  Court 
judges  have  lost  sight  of  true  love.  A  recent 
opinion  involved  a  young  heiress  with  an 
annual  income  of  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  from  trusts,  who  married  a  French 
lad  named  Jacques  Adrian  Marie  Dubois  de 
la  Begassiere.  They  spent  1  year  honey- 
mooning on  the  bride's  yacht  Uaveling 
around  the  world.  Tlie  case  involved  some 
rather  ridiculous  questions  of  tax  law  dealing 
with  domicile  and  residence  during  their 
year  of  heavenly  bli.--s.  In  the  opinion  Judge 
Kern  wrote : 

"The  instant  c.u^e  ii;  unu.nial  becau.se  of 
more  exotic  circumstances.  We  are  con- 
cerned here  with  the  young,  beautiful,  and 
charmingly  naive  petitioner,  and  her  suave 
handsome,  and  attractive  husband.  ITieir 
Interest  wtis  focused  on  the  pleasures  aris- 
ing from  love,  youth,  and  money.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  they  had  little  interest  in  the 
more  mundane  afifalrs  of  Ufe  which  usually 
trouble  the  young  married  couple.  They 
were  under  no  compulsion  to  "settle  down" 
after  the  wedding  and  honeymoon  and  con- 
sider the  problems  presented  by  more  prosaic 
circumstances,  such  as  member&liip  in  the 
local  Lutheran  Church  or  tlie  Masonic  Lodge 
[and,  parenthetically.  I  might  add  the  Ro- 
tary Club).  •  •  •  Jacques  met  tlie  yoimg, 
beautiful  heiress  while  she  was  making  a 
tour  of  South  .America.  They  fell  in  love. 
They  became  engaged.  They  were  eager  to 
be  married.  He  bought  a  one-way  ticket 
to  the  United  States  and  followed  her  home 
with  appropriate  speed  and  ardor.  He  cared 
less  what  type  of  visa  he  possessed.  •  •  • 
Joyce  had  no  reason  to  abandon  her  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  and  it  was  only 
natural  for  Jacques  to  make  her  residence 
his.     Obviously,  he  wanted  to  be  with  her 


and  it  was  not  unnatural  for  him  to  wi;-.: 
to  live  near  the  principal  of  her  trusts." 

I  also  recall  a  case  where  a  wealthy  lawy<  - 
clatmecl  depreciation  on  a  rare  antique  cock- 
tall  tatole  In  the  library  of  his  home.     Ti- 
problem  was  whether  it  was  used  in  his  bu.';.- 
nesa.     The  attorney  argued,  in  effect,  th, 
cocktails   and   clients   were   as  successful    , 
combination  in   the   practice  of  law  as  a: 
golf  and  patients  in  the  practice  of  med. 
cine.        Our      court,      rather      puritanical! 
balked  at  allowing  the  depreciation,  but  tli 
court  of  appeals,  taking  a  more  sophisticate, 
view  of  20th  century  mores,  reversed  us,  thu 
establishing    the   simple   principle    that   '  , 
lawyer,  to  be  a  good  mixer,  needs  a  cockta 
table." 

Another  case  illustrates  the  Interplay  be- 
tween trjc  law  and  the  mores  of  our  time; . 
In  one,  a  young  lady  reported,  as  a  gift,  th 
receipt  of  a  large  amount  of  securities  fron 
a  married  gentleman  friend.     Upon  evidenc 
that  the  gentleman  had  paid  for  the  youn  • 
lady's  divorce  and  that  the  two  often  too:; 
we-ekend  trips   as   man  and  wife,  the  cour. 
found  that   the  secuiities  constituted  pay- 
ment for  services  rendered  and  therefore  In- 
come to  the  young  lady. 

APPEAL  PROCEDURES 

Of  course,  the  losing  party  in  the  tar: 
court  has  a  right  to  appeal  the  adverse  de- 
cision to  1  of  the  11  U.S.  Courts  of  Appea' 
and  thereafter  and  finally  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  And  as  we  all  know,  th-- 
Supreme  Court  has  the  last  word  on  any 
question,  and  that  includes  all  questioi. 
that  are  given  birth  in  the  tax  court. 

Has  the  Tax  Court  succeeded?  We  hop- 
so  and  we  think  so.  And  so  did  the  lai'^ 
Robert  Jackson,  Associate  Justice  of  the  S'a- 
preme  Coxirt,  who  said  in  a  noted  tax  case 

"I    still    think   the   Tax   Court  la  a  mor' 
competent   and   steady  ■  influence   toward   a 
systematic  body  of  tax  law  than  our  sporadi 
omnipotence  in  a  field  beset  with  invisib! 
boomerangs." 

That  is  the  story  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Cour 
and  the  meaning  and  essence  of  Law  Da;. . 
In  closing.  I  regret  I  can't  offer  you  some- 
thing tangible  to  sweeten  the  pill  of  taxatioi. 
but  I  do  suggest  to  you  that  we  might  flnu 
some  comfort  in  a  thought  expressed  by  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes.    He  remarked,  "I  like  to  pa-, 
taxes.    With  them  I  buy  civilization."    Moe: 
of  tis  would  agree  that  taxes  are  the  pric- 
of   civilization   and  certainly  civilization   i  ■ 
worth  the  price.     Those  of  you  In  busine? 
similarly  would  agree  that  business  overheat: 
is  necessary  to  turn  over  a  profit  and  profi 
is  unquestionably  desirable.     But,  as  busi 
nessmen  and  as  citizens,  it  Is  the  rare  indi- 
vidual indeed  who  takes  delight  in  the  e.x- 
peiise  of  overhead,  whether  it  be  for  profit  o- 
for    civilization.      However,   It   is   significan- 
to  note  that  not  even  the  most  radical  group 
which  have  any  substantial  following  in  th:  ^ 
country  have  asked  that  Federal  Income  ta-; 
be  repealed.    Unquestionably,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  are  convinced  that  in- 
come   taxation    is   essential    to   sustain   th;- 
Nation's  strength  and  vitality. 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  tax  law  it- 
self has  grown  vastly  more  complicated.    Tlic 
courts,  as  a  result,  have  had  more  interpret 
ing  to  do.    Moreover,  Federal  taxes  gradual; 
have  reached  out  so  that  today  they  affec 
nearly  every  activity  and  nearly  every  perse  : 
in  the  Nation.    Consequently,  the  number  < 
lawsuits    has    increased   rapidly.     This    in- 
creased burden  falls  heavily  on'the  U.S.  Ta  . 
Court.     From  the  bench,  the  law  presents  ■■■ 
static  ratio— that  is,  as  many  cases  are  wo:. 
as   are   lost.     Regardless   of   how   we  decid'.-, 
there  is  at  least  one  aggrieved  party  for  every 
issue.    Furthermore,  we  can  never  uniformly 
satisfy  either  the   taxpayer  or  the   Govern- 
ment.      However,     partisan    popularity    h.i  ■ 
never   been   a   proper  judicial   goal — we   ca:. 
only    hope    and    promise    to    discharge    our 
duties  honestly  and  fairly  as  the  law  direct?. 
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Not  by  Popular  Demand 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial entitled  "Not  by  Popular  Demand," 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  issue  of 
April  30 : 

Not  by  PoprLAR  Demand 

Rubberstamp  or  wise  instrument  in  the 
national  Interest?  How  you  view  Congress, 
at  roughly  midpoint  In  the  session,  as  It 
speedily  enacts  President  Johnson's  domestic 
program  is  naturally  going  to  depend  on 
your  assessment  of  his  policies. 

But  whatever  anyone's  views,  an  under- 
lying question  is  whether  last  fall's  election 
actually  was  a  popular  mandate  for  all  this 
hectic  Capitol  Hill  activity  In  the  areas  of 
education,  medicare,  voting  rights,  depressed 
areas,  poverty,  and  the  rest.  And  if  not,  then 
how  well  is  the  Nation  being  served? 

A  persuasive  argument  can  be  made  that 
the  mandate  Mr.  Johnson  received  In  Novem- 
ber was,  if  anything,  for  the  status  quo  as 
against  Goldwater  policies  that  seemed  like 
abrupt  departures  from  it.  In  any  case,  the 
campaign  provided  scant  discussion  of  the 
administration's  legislative  plans,  still  less 
of  their  formidable  costs;  the  voters  were 
given  little  basis  for  judging  those  plans  and 
costs.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  professed  a 
general  impression  that  the  President  as  a 
candidate  sounded  fairly  conservative  in 
matters  of  Federal  spending  and  expansion. 

Rather  than  some  nebulous  popular  man- 
date for  the  program  now  unfolding,  more 
plausible  explanations  for  the  congressional 
acquiescence  suggest  themselves. 

It's  not  only  that  Mr.  Johnson  commands 
topheavy  majorities  in  both  houses  and  has 
well-publicized  ways  of  getting  his  way  with 
Congress  and  others.  That  doesn't  fully  ac- 
count for  the  eagerness  in  his  party,  and 
sometimes  in  the  opposition  party  as  well, 
to  give  him  what  he  wants — or  more — with 
few  serious  questions  asked. 

There  is  also  a  feeling,  perhaps,  that  the 
man  does  possess  vast  power  of  a  kind  not 
lately  exercised  in  the  White  House,  and  that 
it  would  be  not  only  unpolitic  but  futile  to 
proffer  much  opposition.  To  the  extent  the 
feeling  exists,  it  l>espeaks  a  climate  that  is 
hardly  tlie  most  wholesome  in  the  history 
of  the  Republic. 

A  further  possible  reason  for  the  con- 
gressional pace  is  indicated  by  Senator 
Douglas,  of  Illinois:  Years  of  sp.adework  on 
some  of  these  measures.  "When  we  advocate 
a  worthy  cause,  public  opinion  is  finally 
changed  or  aroused  in  its  favor.  This  in 
turn  reflects  itself  In  the  election  of  people 
who  support  the  major  issues  or  by  a  change 
in  the  views  of  those  who  had  previously 
opposed  them." 

Putting  the  matter  somewhat  less  chari- 
tably, it  might  be  remarked  that  when  cer- 
tain proposals  hand  around  Congress  long 
enough,  the  time  comes  when  they  are  finally 
parsed  in  part  through  sheer  inertia  or  bore- 
dom. Measures  like  sweeping  aid  to  educa- 
tion and  social  security  medicare  certiiinly 
fall  into  that  category  of  old  and  weary 
iegicilative  ideas. 

In  disassociation  witli  Senator  Douglas. 
we  doubt  very  much  that  public  opinion  is 
particularly  aroused  in  favor  of  such  bills, 
lobbies,  of  course,  arc.  and  other  groups  spe- 
cially formed  to  put  tlie  heat  on  Congress; 
so  are  at  least  some  members  of  the  segments 
of  the  population  that  hope  to  benefit  from 
whichever  handout  is  under  discussion.    But 


we  would  guess  that  public  opinion  in  gen- 
eral  is   more   apathetic   that   anything   else  , 
about  the  whole  range  of  the  Johnson  ad -4. 
ministration'B  domestic  policy. 

It's  a  pity,  too,  because  some  of  the  things 
being  done  In  this  Ck>ngress  will  have  far- 
reaching  consequences  which  we  or  our  pos- 
terity may  well  come  to  wish  could  be 
undone.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  edu- 
cation aid,  medicare,  antipoverty,  area  re- 
development and  the  numerous  other  pro- 
grams,  they  represent  huge  new  assertions 
of  Federal  dominance.  Each  fresh  Intrusion, 
moreover,  easily  becomes  a  precedent  for 
yet  another. 

Not  the  least  cause  for  concern  is  that  the 
Government's  cost  estimates  are  in  many 
cases  only  droplets  compared  with  the  tidal 
waves  to  come  as  the  programs  continue  and 
grow.  So  it  may  sound  mildly  reassuring  to 
hear  the  President  announce  the  expectation 
of  a  91  billion  reduction  in  the  Federal 
deficit  this  fiscal  year,  but  it  tells  practically 
nothing  about  the  cost  of  Government  now 
or  In  the  immediate  or  farther  future.  The 
Government  has  yet  to  give  an  honest  ac- 
counting of  even  the  probable  costs  of  the 
Great  Society. 

This,  we  submit,  is  not  the  status  quo 
many  thought  they  were  voting  for  in  No- 
vember, nor  even  a  logical  extension  of  the 
New  Deal,  which  after  all  was  trying  to  com- 
bat a  deep  depression;  too  often  present 
policy  consists  of  radical  new  departures  and 
new  infringements  on  individual  freedom  of 
action  and  constitutional  safeguards. 

If  that  society  of  great  Government  ac- 
tually were  what  the  majority  had  voted 
for,  it  would  be  their  privilege,  however, 
regrettably  employed.  It  seems  closer  to  the 
truth,  though,  that  Congress  is  reacting  to 
Executive  power  and  its  own  political  ap- 
petites, not  responding  to  popular  demand. 

Maybe  the  lawmakers  will  apply  some 
brakes  before  the  session  is  over,  but  so  far 
most  of  them  appear  incapable  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  mood  of  the  Nation 
and  the  insatiable  demands  of  the  spenders 
and  special  pleaders  for  Federal  hegemony. 


Agate  Fossils  Beds  National  Monument 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALUN 

OP  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  3.  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  today  to  know 
that  the  House  has  passed  legislation 
which  will  result  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Agate  Fossils  Beds  National  Monu- 
ment. 

This  action  will  insure  the  preservation 
of  some  of  the  outstanding  paleonto- 
logical  sites  known  to  man.  Examples  of 
Miocene  animal  life  will  be  preserved  for 
future  generations.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  know  much  about  ourselves  from 
studying  our  past  and  I  know  that  this 
area  in  my  State  of  Nebraska  will  be 
available  to  add  to  our  ever  increasing 
store  of  knowledge  of  our  history. 

I  want  to  congratulate  those  who  have 
worked  so  hard  and  given  so  much  of 
their  time  and  energy  to  preserving  this 
site  for  us  including  the  two  generations 
of  the  Cook  family  and  Father  Robert 
O'Neill. 

I  testified  for  this  bill  before  the  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation  Committee 
of  this  House  and  am  happy  that  the 
House  acted  to  preserve  our  history. 


Poor  or  Sooth  Still  Unforgiven 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF   NORTH    CAKOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29, 1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  article  by  Paul  Harvey  he  makes 
a  comparison  of  t^e  United  States  rela- 
tions with  Germany  and  our  present  po- 
licy concerning  the  South. 

I  have  found  his  article  to  be  very 
interesting,  and  I  insert  it  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record: 

Poor  Ol'  South  Still  Unforciven 
(By  Paul  Harvey; 

How  long  before  the  South  wUl  be  forgiven? 

The  South  lost  a  war  100  years  ago  and  is 
still  paying  for  It. 

We  forgave  Germany  twice  In  half  that 
time. 

In  the  20  years  since  Germany  fought 
us  the  last  time,  we've  forgiven  them  and 
sent   them   t4   billion. 

In  the  20  years  since  Japan  lost  Its  war 
with  us.  we  have  forgiven  Japan  and  sent  the 
Japanese  $^>^   billion. 

It  has  been  100  years  since  Alabama  and 
Georgia  and  Mississippi  lost  their  war  and 
Washington  is  still  forcing  those  States  to 
pay  to  Washington  six  times  as  much  as 
they  receive  In  "aid." 

The  economic  jealously  which  was.  in  large 
part,  responsible  for  the  uncivil  war  is  still 
apparent  in  the  present  North-South  cold 
war. 

Southern  Negro  slaves  had  security  but 
fought  for  freedom.  Today  they  have  free- 
dom, seek  security. 

We  have  forgiven  Germany  and  Japan 
and  Spain  and  Mexico  and  ever>-body  who 
ever  waged  war  on  us — except  the  Confed- 
eracy. 

We  have  even  promised  North  Vietnam 
reparations  in  advance — a  billion  dollars  aid 
per  year  if  southeast  Asians  will  stop  the 
war  at  the  17th  parallel. 

The  Southern  United  States,  entirely  will- 
ing to  accept  a  cease  fire  at  the  Mason -Di.xon 
line  and  peaceful  coexistence  wherever  .  .  . 
is  still  occupied  by  •the  enemy." 

The  Southern  States  have  surrendered  un- 
conditionally. They  are  no  threat  to  the 
.security  of  their  neighbors.  They  have  no 
territorial  ambitions  t>eyond  their  border*. 
Indeed,  you  never  even  hear  of  a  retired 
southerner  moving  north.  They  mind  their 
own  business,  contributing  more  than  gen- 
erously to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Washington  would  not  think  of  meddling 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  West  Germany  or 
Italy  or  Japan.  It  would  be  Inexcusably  bad 
manners.  It  would  engender  resentment. 
It  would  likely  set  the  stage  for  another 
military  confrontation. 

Yet  Washington  approves  and  applauds 
the  Invasion  of  our  own  SovUh  by  Yankee 
mobs  and  supports  their  continuing  invasion 
with  Federal  troops. 

Granted,  the  South  made  a  mistake  It 
lost  the  war.  But  many  others  have  lost 
many  wars  and  Washington  has  generously 
helped  the  fallen  to  their  feet,  sponsored 
their  reconstruction,  reestablished  their  in- 
dependence. 

How  long  before  the  South  will  be  forgiven? 

Not  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  former  enemies 
has  become  a  better  friend.  Not  one  has 
stuck  with  him  through  peace  and  war.  feast 
and  famine,  as  has  this  one. 

Uncle  Sam  has  no  ally  on  whom  he  can 
count  as  surely  as  on  this  splendid,  energetic, 
dynamic  segment  of  himself. 

Isn't  It  time  to  stop  the  masochistic 
punishment? 
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Isn't  three  generations  of  spitting  on 
Johnny  Reb's  grave  enough? 

How  long  before  the  South  will  be  for- 
given? 

Peace  for  Sister  Faiths 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  our  country  has  worked  to  achieve 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  There  may  be 
some  germ  of  a  beginning  for  peace  in 
the  proposals  recently  put  forward  by 
President  Bourguiba  of  Tunisia.  Al- 
though the  specifics  of  his  proposal  do 
not  appear  acceptable,  it  Is  encouraghig 
that  an  Arab  leader  feels  that  a  modus 
Vivendi  In  the  Middle  East  can  be 
achieved. 

Another  plan  which  is  extremely  im- 
portant Is  that  proposed  by  Emanuel  G. 
Scoblionko,  president  of  the  World 
Council  of  Synagogues.  Mr.  Scoblionko 
has  urged  that  steps  be  taken  to  create 
an  International  committee  to  study  the 
best  method  of  establishing  communica- 
tion between  Jews  and  Moslems  since  the 
religious  tenets  of  the  two  are  so  close. 
In  his  inaugural  address  as  president  of 
the  council,  Mr.  Scoblionko  said: 

I  have  for  many  years  been  disturbed  by 
tlie  spirit  Of  alienation  that  divides  the 
world  s  great  religions.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
at  least  the  faitMvil.  of  whatever  faith,  who 
profess  submission  to  one  Father  in  Heaven, 
should  sense  a  brotherly  bond  of  kinship. 
All  mankind  is  a  family.  We  should,  I  felt, 
do  away  with  whatever  estrangement  that 
exists  and  learn  to  live  as  a  family.  What 
better  place  to  begin  than  with  Islam,  a  di- 
rect descendant  of  Judaism,  so  many  of 
whose  adherent^s  are  first  cousins  to  the 
Jews? 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  following  excerpts  from  a 
recent  address  made  by  Mr.  Scoblionko 
which  was  published  in  the  winter  1965 
is.sue  of  the  United  Synagogue  Renew; 
TcwARD  Jewish-Moslem  H.\rmont 
I  By  Emanuel  G.  Scoblionko) 

The  Jews  of  America  have  done  much  to 
create  a  spirit  of  rapproachement  with 
Cutholics  and  Protestants.  Tliere  exists 
today  a  far  finer  understanding  and  cordial- 
ity than  existed  only  a  decade  ago.  Let  us  as 
Jews  now  step  forward  and  seek  similar  un- 
derstanding and  cordiality  with  other  great 
religions. 

Judai.-m  is  a.n  ancient  faith,  the  oldest  liv- 
ing fiilth.  Judaism  is  the  mother  religion  of 
Christianity  and  Islam.  We  have  made 
progress  in  our  relations  with  one;  let  us  now 
press  forward  toward  better  relations  with 
tiie  other. 

I?l;im  tiKlay  has  hundreds  of  milUons  of  ad- 
herents in  many  nations  of  the  world.  Moe- 
lenis  W()r.=hip  one  God.  Moslems  recognize 
the  siinctity  of  our  Bible.  Moselms  revere 
and  venerate  the  founders  and  prophets  of 
Judaism.  Moselms  acknowledge  lioly  shrines 
sacred  to  Jews,  such  as  the  Cave  of  Mach- 
p?iah.  Tlie  Moslem  calendar  includes  Nebi 
Mu.'^a.  a  holiday  in  honor  of  our  Moses.  Mos- 
lonis  name  their  children  Ibrahim  for  our 
Ab.-aham.  Yussuf  for  our  Joseph,  Musa  for 
(iur  Moses.  Haroun  for  our  Aaron.  Daoud  for 
our  David.  Suleim.m  for  our  Solomon. 


Moslems  honor  ti^e  major  principles  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  Moslems  esteem  Justice.  Mos- 
lems judge  men  not  by  what  they  have  but 
by  what  they  are.  Moslems  teach  fear  of 
God  and  love  of  man. 

These  common  qualities  tluit  pervade  our 
two  sister  faiths  cry  out  for  closer  bonds  be- 
tween Islam  and  Judaism.  F\jr  many  years, 
indeed  for  many  centuries  at  a  lime,  the  des- 
tinies of  Jew  and  Moslem  ware  inextricably 
intertwined.  The  great  Malmonides,  who 
died  exactly  760  years  ago  yesterday,  was 
court  physician  to  a  Moslem  prince.  For  cen- 
turies, Jewish  scliolarship  and  Moslem 
scholarship  flotirisiicd  side  b>-  side.  Often 
when  one  community  prospered,  so  did  t'ne 
other.  And  in  cur  own  day  we  see  that  when 
one  is  peisecuted  by  godless  nations,  so  is 
the  other.  We  have  shared  and  are  sharing 
in  adversity  what  we  shared  in  good 
fortune. 

As  in  individual  fainilies.  tliere  have  un- 
fortunately been  periods  of  strife  betvv-een  the 
two  sisters,  but  I  am  convinced  tliat  had 
there  been  close  and  determined  efforts  to 
nourish  a  sense  of  comradely  understanuing 
between  tis,  many  of  the  discc^rdant  stresses 
in  the  Middle  East  probably  wculd  have  been 
averted. 

Jvist  as  there  is  now  better  understanding 
with  Christianity,  so  is  it  oitf  duty  to  seek 
with  all  our  heaxts  to  create  closer  harmony 
with  Islam.  Eschewing  pvolltlcal  rivalries, 
let  lis  as  representatives  of  our  religions  seek 
to  come  together  for  the  common  purpose  of 
enhancing  tlie  spiritual  welfare  of  all  the  ad- 
herents of  our  two  great  faiths. 

Let  us  not  seek  to  dominate  c.tcli  other,  to 
convert  eacb  other,  to  .':LLrpaEs  each  other; 
let  us  seek  only  to  respect  eacih  other,  to  es- 
teem each  other,  to  love  eacb  other.  With 
the  true  earnestnci^s  that  becomes  us  as  reli- 
gious leaders,  let  us  Join  together  for  har- 
mony, respecting  oin-  tlieologlcal  differences 
but  stressing  our  spiritual  similarities  and 
concentrating  on  our  spiritual  commonalities. 
Let  us  take  the  first  step  toward  each  other 
as  Moslem,  as  Jew.  as  child  of  God.  As  such 
a  first  step,  I  urge  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
national committee  to  study  tfce  best  method 
of  establishing  comnuinication  between  Ju- 
dasim  and  Islam.  Such  a  coa.mittee  would 
sin-vey  the  history  of  Moslem-Jewish  rela- 
tions and  report  on  the  opportunities  that 
can  most  favorably  be  found  or  made  to  seek 
a  working  religious  relationship  between 
Moslem  and  Jewish  religious  leaders.  And  I 
hope  that  tliis  mcxicst  beginning  will  prove 
in  time  to  be  the  hi.storic  first  ph:u=e  in  a 
Moslem-Jewish  concord  that  will  help  bring 
the  luster  of  peace  to  our  troubled  world  and 
particularly  to  the  Middle  East. 

In  this  era  of  peace  under  peril,  religious 
le.iders  of  all  faitlis  are  under  a  holy  obliga- 
tion to  make  every  effort  to  resolve  matters 
of  moral  moment  in  controversies  among  na- 
tions. IjCt  us  t*;xch  peace.  Let  us  practice 
peace.  Let  us  gain  peace  of  mind  through 
peace.  And  let  us  so  live  that  the  entire 
world  will  one  day  find  its  goal  in  the  slogan 
of  the  World  Council  of  Synagogue.-;.  O  come 
let  us  walk  in  the  licrht  of  tha  Lord. 


Electricity    is    Key    to    Democracy's 
Salvation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    C.^LIFuRNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdai/.  April  22,  1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  in  offering  *unconJditional  dis- 
cussion ill  an  effort  to  achieve  peace  and 


turn  the  energies  of  this  Nation  and  those 
who  would  be  oiu-  enemies  from  the  path 
of  war  to  the  purposes  of  peace  has  wise- 
ly suggested  the  development  of  an  im- 
ix)rtant  natm-al  resource.  The  value  of 
such  development  is  discussed  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Sacramento, 
Calif..  Bee  of  April  24,  1965,  which  I  in- 
clude under  previous  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record: 

Electricity  Is  Key  to  Democracy's 

S.\LVATIOX 

This  Nation's  highly  successful  rural  elec- 
trification program,  which  has  played  such 
a  vigorous  part  in  the  determination  to  build 
a  better  and  more  abundant  life,  may  pro- 
vide the  key  to  southeast  Asia's  future. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Jolinson  in  his  major 
foreign  policy  speech  called  for  greater  co- 
operative effort  for  development  of  the  2,600 
niile  Mekong  River  which  runs  through  an 
area  inhabit.ed  by  some  of  the  world's  poorest 
people.  He  said  he  will  ask  Congress  for  a 
$1  billion  investment  in  an  effort  to  put  the 
vast  potential  of  this  river  to  work  providing 
food,  water  and  power  to  enrich  their  lives. 

The  project,  under  the  sp>on.sorshlp  of  the 
United  Nations,  is  under  way.  The  United 
States  is  one  of  21  nations  helping  plan 
power  plants,  dams,  experimental  farms  and 
irrigation  programs. 

As  a  part  of  this  venture,  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association  Is  pro- 
viding nearly  50  experts  from  throughout  the 
Nation  to  give  technical  help  in  developing 
cooperative  rural  electrification,  rtu-al  in- 
dustries and  community  faculties.  Clyde  T. 
Ellis,  general  manager  of  the  association,  said 
cooperative  electrification  of  the  rural  com- 
munities of  iniderdeveloped  nations  would 
help  the  people  raise  their  standard  of  living, 
improve  their  morale  and  serve  as  a  bulwark 
against  communism. 

Low-cost  electricity  has  been  the  mechan- 
ism by  which  the  standard  of  living  of  so 
many  in  the  United  States  has  been  elevated. 
U.S.  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  of  Califor- 
nia, in  a  speech  to  the  association's  annual 
meeting  recently,  said  in  a  few  decades  the 
rural  electrification  program  has  brought 
atxjut  a  revolution  in  the  techniques  of 
farming,  invigorated  rural  Industry  and — 
contrary  to  almost  everyone's  prediction — 
paid  for  itself.     Kuchel  added: 

Wlien  men  of  the  future  look  back  on  the 
last  half  of  the  20th  century,  let  us  hope  they 
will  be  moT.'-ed  to  say:  "There  was  a  generation 
which  w:is  a  good  steward  of  the  earth  and 
its  bounty." 

There  is  hope  that  the  application  in  the 
backward  nations  of  this  country's  ability 
to  relieve  the  back  breaking  drudgery  of 
daily  living  will  be  the  salvation  of  democ- 
racy throtis'aout  the  world. 


The  Water  Quality  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3. 1965 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  House  of  Representatives  debated 
and  passed  by  a  unanimous  record  vote 
the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  This 
legislation  strengthens  and  reaffirms  our 
national  policy  for  the  prevention,  con- 
trol, and  abatement  of  water  pollution. 

All  of  the  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  the 
area  of  water  pollution  control  will  be 
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invested  in  a  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration.  The  creation 
of  this  new  Administration  is  extremely 
important  in  that  it  will  give  identity  to 
the  vigorous  program  which  the  Govem- 
;nent  will  undertake  to  see  that  every 
possible  step  is  taken  to  clean  up  the 
Nation's  waters. 

One  of  the  most  vital  features  of  this 
bill  is  its  recognition  of  the  serious  prob- 
lem created  by  combined  sewer  systems 
;n  urban  areas.  The  cost  in  time,  money, 
and  public  convenience  to  separate  com- 
bined sewers  is  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
Nation  to  pay,  and  so  this  bill  provides  for 
an  expenditure  of  $20  million  annually 
for  grants  to  demonstrate  new  or  Im- 
proved methods  to  point  the  way  toward 
a  more  economically  feasible  solution, 
primarily  in  the  area  of  providing  ade- 
quate treatment  of  waste  water  from 
combined  storm  and  sewer  systems. 

The  Wat^r  Quality  Act  also  makes  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  construction 
srrants  provisions  for  sewerage  treatment 
works.  The  Federal  ceiling  on  grants 
has  been  increased  from  $600,000  to  $1.2 
million  for  single  projects  and  for  multi- 
community  projects  to  $4.8  million.  The 
30  percent  of  total  pix)ject  cost  limitation 
remains  unchanged.  One  of  the  new 
features  of  the  bill  is  that  it  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  increase  the  Fed- 
eral shEire  by  10  percent  of  the  basic 
grant  for  a  project  when  the  project  is 
certified  as  being  in  conformity  with  a 
comprehensive  plan  developed  for  the 
metropolitan  area  in  which  the  project  is 
located. 

The  bill  also  expresses  the  m^gent  de- 
.sire  of  Congress  that  the  States  assume 
and  exercise  their  responsibility  to  define 
adequate  standards  of  water  quality. 
States  which  do  not  perform  this  respon- 
sibility wUl  not  be  eligible  for  Federal 
funds  luider  this  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  in  the  finest  tradition  of  Federal 
incentives  to  local  and  State  govern- 
ments to  help  them  fulfill  their  respon- 
sibihties.  In  this  connection,  there  is 
now  underway  in  my  district  a  grass 
I'oots  campaign  to  arouse  and  enUghten 
our  citizens  to  the  great  mjury  they  do  to 
themselves  and  their  children  by  permit- 
ting pollution  of  our  waters  to  continue. 
Dedicated  and  knowledgeable  people  are 
attempting  to  spread  the  word  that  water 
;x)llution  is  wrong,  unnecessary,  illegal, 
and,  in  a  very  real  sense,  immoral. 

An  indispensible  ally  in  this  kind  of 
;  ffort  can  be  found  in  the  news  media, 
and  without  their  assistance,  no  cam- 
paign to  establish  basic  understanding 
of  a  problem  can  be  successful.  Recently, 
the  Syracuse  Herald-Jom-nal,  a  news- 
paper long  dedicated  to  the  betterment 
of  the  community  which  it  serves,  has 
published  a  series  of  excellent  articles  by 
Gene  Goshom  on  the  major  pollution 
problem  in  the  34th  district.  Mr.  Gos- 
iiorn  has  done  a  first-rate  job  of  pro- 
ducing highly  readable  articles,  which  at 
the  same  time  contain  technical  in- 
formation about  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Onondaga  Lake's  ix>Uution.  I  beheve 
that  these  articles  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  toward  a  general  under- 


standing of  what  is  required  of  the  cit- 
izens of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County. 
Mr.  Goshom's  articles  follow. 

The  Wateb  Quauttt  Act 

(Note. — Cleanup  of  Onondaga  Lake  baa 
been  talked  about  for  years.  This  series  will 
discuss  a  dream  that  study  shows  is  not  pie 
In  the  sky:  a  lake  suitable  for  swimming, 
boating,  and  other  recreation.) 
(By  Gene  Goshom) 

Onondaga  Lake,  potentially  more  danger- 
ous to  health  than  a  bottle  of  poison,  lies 
foreboding  at  the  doorstep  of  a  half  million 
people  and  a  billion-dollar  community. 

As  every  schoolboy  will  tell  you,  it  is 
polluted  with  human  and  industrial  waters. 

Five  million  gallons  of  raw  sewage  a  day. 
it  has  been  estimated,  overflow  into  Onon- 
daga Creek  and  Harbor  Brook  out  of  dirty 
and  partly  broken-down  city  sewers  to  reach 
the  lake. 

ADDITION    FP.OM   CREEK 

Nine  Mile  Creek,  the  lake's  biggest  tribu- 
tary, carries  human  and  industrial  wastes 
into  the  4- i -square-mile  cesspool. 

More  potentially  dangerous  bacteria  live  in 
Onondaga  Lake,  tests  show,  than  can  be 
found  in  Lake  Michigan  beside  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  cities,  Chicago. 

This  despite  the  tons  of  antiseptic  chlorine 
put  into  the  lake  each  day  by  Solvay  Process 
Co.,  and  each  summer  by  the  Metropolitan 
Syracuse  Sewage  Treatment  Plant  and  the 
Ley  Creek  Treatment  Plant. 

"No  community  which  seeks  to  grow  could 
be  comfortable  beside  a  sewer,"  says  Econom- 
ist Max  Bloom,  of  Sjracuse  UnlverBlty. 

COMFORTABLE  FOR  TEARS 

Yet  Onondaga  County  appears  to  have  been 
comfortable  for  many  j'eai-s.  Perhaps  it  has 
been  economics. 

Syracuse  is  a  city  today  largely  because  of 
Onondaga  Lake.  Solvay  Village  likely  would 
not  have  developed  if  not  for  Solvay  Process 
Co.,  which  needs  up  to  110  million  gallons  of 
lake  water  a  day  to  cool  equipment  used  to 
make  soda  ash  and  other  chemicals. 

SjTacuse  grew  out  of  the  salt  industry 
that  had  the  swampy  lakeshore  lined,  row 
on  row  with  salt  drying  eheds. 

The  "best  \ise"  today  for  the  north- 
west two-thirds  of  the  lake.  State  officials 
said  in  1953,  Is  "bathing  and  any  other  tises 
except  as  a  source  of  water  supply  for  drink- 
ing,  culinary  or  food  processing  purposes." 

BEST   VSZD 

The  southeastern  third  and  a  quarter-mile 
section  of  the  mouth  of  Nine  Mile  Creek  was 
classed  "best  used"  for  fishing  and  any  other 
uses  except  for  bathing  or  as  a  sotirce  of 
water  supply  for  drinking,  culinary  or  food 
processing  purposes. 

The  State  says  Onondagans  shotUd  be  able 
to  fish  or  swim  in  the  lake  instead  of  being 
content  with  an  occasional  boat  ride  across 
its  polluted  water  or  a  picnic  within  smelling 
distance  of  its  littered  shoreline. 

No  one  swims  in  the  lake  today  and  pollu- 
tion teste  show  no  one  should.  Pew  people 
fish  In  It  and  those  who  do  must  be  content 
with  carp,  catfish  or  suckers  Instead  of  the 
old  lake  delicacy,  Onondaga  whitefish. 

Onongada  whitefish,  a  specie  all  Its  cv^ti 
which  once  appeared  on  fashionable  menus 
in  New  York,  Is  ae  extinct  today  because  of 
pollution  as  the  saber-toothed  tiger. 

SHATTUCK'S    VIEW 

Three  hundred  thousand  people  might  be 
attracted  to  Onondaga  Lake  if  It  were  clean 
enough  for  swimming.  County  Park  Commis- 
sioner J.  Howard  Shattuck  thinks. 

With  swimming,  the  county's  Onondaga 
Lake  Park  might  have  attracted  a  mUUon 
people  last  summer  instead  of  the  estimated 
700,000  It  did  attract. 


IProm  the  SjTacuse  (N.Y.)   Herald-Jovimal, 
Apr.  26,  1965] 

What  Watee  PoLLtrrioN  Is:  Onondaga  Lake 

OrrEN  Lacks  Oxygen 

(By  Gene  Goshom) 

Water  poUution,  like  women,  comes  In  var- 
ious forms.  Anything  going  into  Onondaga 
Lake  which  helps  to  make  it  unsuitable  for 
fishing  and  swimming — its  "best  vises" — is 
pollution. 

The  State  calls  swimming  waters  class  B 
and  fishing  waters  class  C.  Trout  streams 
are  classed  CT.  If  it's  to  be  used  for  swim- 
ming and  fishing,  Onondaga  Lake  must  aver- 
age not  less  than  four  parts  of  oxygen  in 
every  million  parts  of  water. 

This  level  of  oxygen  is  a  State  standard  for 
swimming  and  fishing  water. 

One  tj-pe  of  pollution  Is  called  BOD.  It 
stands  for  biochemical  oxygen  demand.  It's 
an  Indirect  measure  of  how  much  organic  ma- 
terial, such  as  human  waste.  Is  in  the  water. 

Onondaga  Lake  often  has  enough  oxygen 
in  the  water  for  swinamlng  and  fishing,  but 
other  times  it  almost  disappears. 

LOSS    OF    OXTCEN 

Sudden  loss  of  oxygen  In  the  water  has 
been  blamed  on  heaving  of  huge  amounts  of 
undecomposed  organic  matter  on  the  lake 
bottom,  heaving  of  a  big  layer  of  hydrogen 
sulfide  (smells  Uke  rotten  eggs)  In  the  water, 
and  the  death  of  large  amounts  of  algae, 
small  water  plants  which  produce  oxygen 
when  alive  but  use  it  when  dead. 

BOD  is  important  because  It  uses  up  oxy- 
gen in  the  lake.  Normal  raw  sewage  from 
commodes  and  other  sources  has  a  BOD  count 
of  about  200. 

BOD  counts  In  the  lake  as  taken  by  the 
Syracuse  University  Research  Corp.  range 
from  nothing  to  150. 

The  most  Important  pollution  In  Onondaga 
Lake  Is  bacteria,  as  expressed  by  coliform 
counts. 

Bacteria  Is  needed  to  make  cheeses,  and 
the  human  body  couldn't  digest  Its  food  with- 
out thousands  of  bacteria.  These  are  the 
good  bacteria. 

BAD   bacteria 

Coliform  counts  in  water  are  used  to  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  bad  bacteria  which 
would  cause  eye,  ear.  and  nose  Infections  in 
swimmers  and  possibly  worse. 

Coliform  standards  from  State  to  State  vary 
from  50  to  3,000  for  swimming  areas.  New 
York  States  has  no  standard,  but  State  offi- 
cials say  it  probably  would  be  600  to  1,000. 

Coliform  counts  In  Onondaga  Lake  are  ter- 
rific In  comparison,  ranging  In  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity Research  Corp.  tests  to  as  high  as 
260,000  at  the  Harbor  Brook  outlS^^  In  the 
fishing  section  of  the  lake. 

The  coliform  count  in  the  swinunlng  area 
of  the  lake  was  found  to  range.  In  August 
and  September,  from  4,5(X)  to  8,300. 

The  4.5CX)  conform  count  Is  90  times  the 
count  allowed  in  swimming  are£is  In  Utah 
and  Washington  and  5  to  7  times  the  likely 
New  York  limit. 

An  estimated  56  million  gallons  of  raw  sew- 
age are  produced  In  the  Onondaga  Lake 
drainage  basin  each  day.  How  many  gallons 
reach  the  lake  untreated  or  only  partly 
treated  Is  an  estimate  no  one  in  authority 
will  make. 

Industrial  pollution  also  has  turned  Onon- 
daga Lake  Into  a  4Va-Bq\iare-mUe  cesspool. 
Yet,  Ironically,  It  Is  industrial  pollution  that 
is  credited  with  keeping  the  organic  lake  pol- 
lution from  making  the  biggest  stink  In  local 
history. 

CALCIUM    CHLORIDE 

Tons  of  dissolved  calcium  chloride  and 
floating  white  wastes  have  poured  Into  the 
lake  from  Solvay  Process  Co.  since  the  com- 
pany started  In  1884. 
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The  lake  also  naturally  is  very  salty,  con- 
taining one-fovirth  of  1  percent  salt,  about 
half  as  salty  as  normal  seawater.  If  and 
when  the  lake  is  cleared  of  pollution,  swim- 
mers will  find  a  mouthful  of  its  water  dis- 
agreeable. 

But  millions  of  people  swim  in  the  ocean 
and  it's  twice  as  salty  as  the  lake. 


[From  the  Syracuse   (N.Y.)    Herald-Journal 

Apr.  27,  1965] 

Without     Closing     Solvat     Process — Lake 

Cleanup  Called  Possible 

(By  Gene  Goshorn) 

Closing  Solvay  Process  Co. — the  county's 
third  biggest  industry  with  an  $18  million 
payroll — is  not  the  price  of  swimming  and 
good  fishing  in  Onondaga  Lake. 

Solvay  often  has  been  held  as  a  club  over 
those  who  have  tried  to  rid  the  lake  of  pol- 
lution for  30  years.  "Cleaning  up  the  lake 
will  drive  Solvay  out  of  town,"  it  has  been 
said. 

Scientific  evidence  collected  by  Syracuse 
University  Research  Corp.  and  others  con- 
firms something  everyone  already  knew: 

Solvay,  with  its  2  square  miles  of  sterile 
white  waste  towering  70  feet  into  the  air  and 
draining  into  Nine  Mile  Creek,  has  pollution 
problems. 

LIVE    TOGETHER 

But  it  also  shows,  scientists  report,  that 
Solvay  and  a  clean  lake  can  live  together; 
that  the  problems  can  be  solved. 

The  company  claims  it  has  spent  much 
time  and  money  unsuccessfully  trying  to  find 
a  use  for  the  waste,  composed  largely  of 
chalk  (50  percent),  calcium  chloride  and 
hydroxide  (22  percent),  salt  and  sand. 

Solvay  officials  say  the  company  can't  af- 
ford to  pipe  the  wastes  12  miles  and  bury 
them  in  the  massive  Solvay  limestone  quar- 
ries at  James vlUe. 

So  the  wastebed  runoff — water  so  laden 
with  dissolved  calcium  chloride,  calcium  hy- 
droxide, and  salt  that  fish  can't  stand  it — 
mixes  with  Nine  Mile  Creek  and  runs  ugly 
and  chalk  white  to  the  lake. 

But  there's  more  to  Solvay's  problems  than 
meets  the  eye. 

KILLS   bacteria 

Solvay  draws  110  million  gallons  of  lake 
water  daily  for  cooling  piUTDoses.  It  treats 
the  water  with  30  times  the  amount  of  chlor- 
ine in  your  drinking  water,  to  eliminate 
slime. 

The  chlorine — undesirable  in  clean  water — 
helps  Onondaga  Lake  by  killing  bacteria 
which  may  carry  disease.  This  is  what  Sol- 
vay means  when  It  says  the  water  is  "purer." 

But  on  the  other  hand,  engineers  report 
the  cooling  water  comes  out  of  Solvay  27 
degrees  wanner  than  when  it  goes  In.  This 
warms  the  already-warm  lake  and  helps  bac- 
teria grow. 

Dr.  Daniel  P.  Jackson.  Syracuse  University 
expert  on  lakes,  thinks  Solvay  could  solve 
the  water  problems  by  reusing  and  cooling 
water  over  fmd  over  Instead  of  using  the 
lake. 

SETTLING    POND 

The  wastebed  runofif  problem  could  be  re- 
duced, technicians  feel,  by  building  a  settling 
pond  near  the  mouth  of  Nine  Mile  Creek 
to  settle  out  the  chemical  particles  that 
make  the  creek  white. 

Chemical  processes  also  have  been  sug- 
gested to  remove  the  dissolved  solids  in  the 
water.  "The  high  amount  of  dissolved  solids 
in  the  lake  is  a  reflection  of  Solvay's  respon- 
sibility for  limiting  the  fishlife,"  Jackson 
said. 

Data  checked  with  water  quality  guide,  a 
widely  used  pollution  guide,  tend  to  confirm 
this. 

Elimination  of  human  wastes  and  other 
organic  pollution  in  the  lake,  while  cutting 
Solvay's  need  for  expensive  chlorine,  would 
increase  Solvay's  cost  in  another  way,  Jack- 
son says. 


BOTTOM  SLUDCK 

There  is  a  massive  layer  of  hydrogen  sul- 
fide dissolved  In  the  lake,  Jackson  said,  t>e- 
cause  of  the  mass  of  organic  wastes  on  the 
bottom.  Bottom  sludge  la  reported  up  to 
12  feet  deep. 

The  hydrogen  sulfide  layer  contains  no 
oxygen,  and  Solvay  needs  unoxygenated  wa- 
ter to  keep  its  cooling  tubes  from  corroding, 
Jackson  said. 

As  the  lake  was  cleaned  and  the  hydrogen 
sulfide  disappeared.  Solvay  would  have  to 
spend  money  to  deoxygenate  its  cooling 
water. 

Beyond  Nine  Mile  Creek  at  the  waste 
beds,  where  even  fish  who  survive  upstream 
pollution  cannot  live,  scieatific  data  shows 
that  all  but  the  more  delicate  fish  could  get 
along. 

That  is,  they  could  get  aloug  if  other 
types  of  pollution  were  reduced. 

WHITEFISH.  TCO 

Lake  trout  are  out  of  the  question  at  this 
time,  but  Dr.  Jackson  believes  they  can  be 
brought  in  when  organic  pollution  is  con- 
trolled. 

While  Onondaga  whitefish  is  extinct, 
Jackson  says,  it  could  be  replaced  by  Cisco 
whitefish  if  we  can  curtail  the  organic 
pollution. 

We  should  also  be  able  to  get  yellow  perch, 
largemouth  bass,  and  white  bass,  a  salt  wa- 
ter fish.  The  lake  is  about  half  as  salty  as 
seawater. 

Speaking  of  the  lake  in  general  and  Solvay 
in  particular,  Jackson  said.  "Solvay,  raw 
sewage,  half-treated  sewage,  and  industrial 
wastes  all  at  once  were  too  much  for  the 
lake." 

"But  the  lake  is  becomin-:  adjusted."  he 
said,  and  can  be  brought  back. 

TREATMENT  PL.VNTS 

Meanwhile,  coliform  bacttria  counts  indi- 
cate the  lake  may  be  twice  as  polluted  as 
Lake  Michigan  off  Chicago.  And  Chicago  is 
many  times  larger  than  Metropolitan 
Syracuse. 

Syracuse  dumped  raw  sewage  into  the  lake 
for  100  years  xintil  1925,  wUen  a  simple  pri- 
mary treatment  plant  w;is  opened.  It  never 
worked  properly. 

In  the  early  1950's.  Syracuse  dtmiped  in 
raw  sewage  again  for  4  years  until  the  State 
complained  that  the  lake  was  visibly  pol- 
luted. The  present  Metropolitan  Syracuse 
treatment  plant  was  opened  in  1960. 


[From  the  Syracuse    (N.Y.)    Herald- Journal, 
Apr.  28.  1963] 

'Interceptor'  Sewer  Lines   Need   Cleanino, 

Repairing  To  Ctrr  Pollution 

(By  Gene  Goshorn) 

Syracuse  City  can  keep  1.8  billion  gallons 
of  raw  sewage  out  of  polluted  Onondaga 
Lake  each  year  by  cleaning  and  repairing  its 
"interceptor"  sewers  report. 

These  sewers  are  massive  engineers  pipes 
which  supposedly  catch  sarwage  and  storm 
water  before  It  flows  into  Onondaga  Creek 
and  Harbor  Brook,  and  carry  it  to  the  Syra- 
cuse Metropolitan  Sewage  'Treatment  Plant. 

But  every  day.  for  every  38  to  40  million 
gallons  of  waste  and  storm  water  going  to 
the  plant,  engineers  estimarte  5  million  gal- 
lons overflow  directly  into  the  creeks — and 
thereby  Into  the  lake. 

County  Sanitation  Commissioner  Uhl  T. 
Mann  says  the  city  sewers  are  the  lake's  big- 
gest polluter.  And  he  says  It  won't  be  solved 
until  sewage  and  storm  water  flows  In  sepa- 
rate sewers  instead  of  one  "combined"  sewer. 

But  many  engineers  report.  "Make  the  sew- 
ers we  have  work  correctly  ;uid  they  can  han- 
dle most  of  the  problem." 

Engineers  working  for  the  city  in  1961 
found  enough  grit  and  silt  in  the  interceptor 
sewers  to  cover  a  football  fleld  a  yard  thick. 
City  records  show  less  than  a  twentieth  of 
it  has  been  removed. 


Mayor  William  F.  Walsh  announced  Sun- 
day that  the  city  will  use  urban  renewal 
Federal  aid  to  build  a  new  trunk  sewer— 
with  separate  pipelines  for  sanitary  and  storm 
drains — in  Harrison  Street  at  a  cost  of  $680,- 
000. 

Citj-wide  sewer  separation,  based  on  esti- 
mates from  other  cities  reported  in  Engineer- 
ing News-Record,  might  cost  $35  to  $89  mil- 
lion. 

The  city  alone  could  never  tackle  such  a 
costly  program,  officials  report.  State  or  Fed- 
eral aid  would  be  needed.  But  no  studies 
ever  have  been  made  of  what  separation  ac- 
ttially  would  cost,  what  effect  partial  separa- 
tion would  have  and  what  alternatives  are 
available. 

O'Brien  &  Gere  engineers  in  1961  urged 
the  city  to  launch  a  $425,350  interceptor 
sewer  repair  program.  Alter  4  years.  $70,000 
has  been  spent. 

A  sewer  cleaning  program  is  "vital." 
O'Brien  &  Gere  said,  "as  it  is  the  lack  of 
cleaning  that  results  in  the  most  serious  pol- 
lution." 

A  845. OCK)  yearly  investment  in  sewer  clean- 
ing. Public  Works  Commissioner  Raymond 
Dodge  reported,  has  removed  205 1,4  cubic 
yards  of  the  4.500  cubic  yards  of  grit  and 
silt  O'Brien  and  Gere  found.  The  cleaning 
program  was  started  in  1963. 

First  on  the  list  for  cleaning.  Dodge  said, 
is  the  Harbor  Brook  interceptor  from  State 
Fair  Boulevard  to  the  sewage  treatment 
plant,  last  cleaned  in  1949. 

The  city  can  only  catch  up  on  the  grit  and 
silt  problem  by  contracting  the  work  out. 
Dodge  said.  City  manpower  and  equipment 
are  limited. 

The  O'Brien  &  Gere  report  urged  replace- 
ment of  the  35-year-old  Kirkpatrick  Street 
Pumping  Station,  which  it  found  to  be  un- 
safe. Inadequate  and  in  poor  operating  or- 
der. 

The  city  has  removed  the  danger  of  ex- 
plosion by  spending  $3,270  for  improvements. 
Dodge  said.  The  station  is  to  be  replaced  in 
1969. 

The  city  interceptors,  when  cleaned  and 
repaired,  can  handle  all  the  city's  sewage 
and  storm  water  355  days  of  the  year,  engi- 
neers report. 

The  remaining  10  days — the  time  of  heavy 
spring  rains — raw  sewage  will  continue  to 
overflow  Into  the  creeks  and  from  there  into 
the  lake,  engineers  report. 

County  sanitation  commissioner  Mann 
says  those  10  days  are  critical,  as  a  gallon  of 
sewage  flowing  into  the  lake  today  won't 
flow  out  the  other  end  for  7  to  10  months. 

Sewer  separation — separating  human  and 
industrial  wastes  from  storm  waters — 
would  handle  the  problem  but  can't  be 
tackled  by  the  city  alone  without  outside 
aid. 

But  for  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  separating 
sewers,  engineers  report,  the  city  can  clean 
and  repxalr  the  sewers  it  has  and  eliminate 
1.8  billion  gallons  of  sewage  a  year  from  the 
lake. 

Syracuse  for  a  solid  century  and  as  re- 
cently as  1950-54  dumped  raw  sewage  into 
Onondaga  Lake. 

As  a  result,  the  lake  bottom  is  covered  witli 
a  thick,  soupy  sludge  of  undecomposed  or- 
ganic matter,  dirt  and  industrial  wastes 
This  provides  much  food  for  Escherichia  coH 
and  other  types  of  bacteria  to  get  healtliy 
and  strong. 

The  first  geiieral  State  antipollution  law 
for  water  was  passed  in  1903.  More  have 
been  passed  since,  but  they're  all  rather 
toothless. 

Syracuse  has  one  man  working  part  time 
in  the  health  department  to  enforce  these 
l.-vws.  He  works  on  p>oHution  control  when 
not  working  as  department  radiologist. 

Before  John  North  went  on  this  Job,  the 
city's  senior  plumbing  Inspector  handled  wa- 
ter pollution  control  because  the  city's  pub- 


lic  health    engineer    post    had    been    vacant 
5  years. 

The  State  health  department  Isn't  much 
belter  off.  with  5  men  trying  to  handle  the 
problems  of  13  coimties.  "We  can't  give 
much  more  than  administrative  aid."  reg- 
ional engineer  Howard  Gates  said. 


If 
V.' 


rem  the  Syracuse   (N.Y.)    Herald-Journal, 

Apr.  29,  1965] 
;io  Pollutes  Onondaga  Lake?     Communi- 
ties, Homeowners,  and  Industry  Blamed 

(By  Gene  Goshorn) 

The  list  of  who's  polluting  Onondaga  Lake 

ludes  communities  and  individual  home- 

ners  as  well  as  Industry,  city  sewers  and 

•.)tic  tanks,   sewage  treatment  plants,   and 

'-.e  bottom  sludge. 

rhe  district  State  sanitary  engineer,  Peter 
iiala,  says  there  has  been  definite  progress 
:\ce  the  State  seriously  got  into  water  pol- 
ition  control  here  In  the  fifties.    Guala  pre- 
cts  a  breakthrough  in  3  years. 
Meanwhile,  the  State  and  Syracuse  health 
partments  list  the  following  today  as  con- 
vening standards  in  Onondaga  Lake  or  in 
4  miles  of  streams  emptying  there: 
Syracuse  sewers,  the  county-operated  Ley 
.eek  sewage  treatment  plant,  the  Camillus 
.ilage     sewage     treatment     plant,     Carrier 
rp.  Geddes  Street  plant,  Crouse-Hinds  Co., 
tnes  Rock  Spring  Restaurant. 
Also,  a  papermill  discharging  wastes  into 
s.  ction  of  Nine  Mile  Creek  classed  as  trout 
stream,    17  houses   in   Chlorine    and   Fabitis 
S  reets,  Liverpool  Village    (occasionally   by- 
i.isses  sewage  into  lake).  Orchard  Village. 

And,  failing  septic  tanks  in  the  Clay-Cicero 
t"  :nitary  DlErtrict  area,  to  be  solved  by  sewer 
c::strict;  a  substantial  amount  of  oil  from 
11. identified  Oil  City  company,  a  city  meat- 
p  eking  plant,  storage  warehouse,  and  other 
i.iilding  In  Water  Street  and  an  Onondaga 
Mreet  laundry. 

cooperate 

Guala  said  all  but  one  polluter  is  cooperat- 
;  g  in  correcting  their  problems.  He  said  the 
i.ncooperative  polluter  has  been  referred  to 
Albany  for  legal  action,  but  loophoes  In  State 
:  .\v  make  crackdown  a  slow  and  diCBcult 
process. 

Solvay  Process  Co.  technically  is  not  pol- 
!  uing  Nine  Mile  Creek  with  its  chemical 
Vvistes,  Guala  said,  because  it  is  classified  as 
:  1  P  stream  in  that  area. 

The  State  says  the  best  use  of  an  F  stream 
i  "sewage  or  Industrial  wastes  or  other 
\  aste  disposal." 

A    State   chemist   will   take   samples    this 
i.mmer,  Guala  said,  to  see  If  Solvay  is  vio- 
1  ting  the  lake  classification  at  the  mouth  of 
Nine  Mile  Creek. 

The  lake  there  was  classed  C  for  fishing  in 
1  '53  to  accommodate  the  Solvay  Co.,  Guala 
!^  id,  but  the  chemical  wastes  may  violate  the 
(  standard. 

The  rest  of  the  lake  in  that  area  Is  classed 
E  for  swimming,  though  scientific  tests  show 
:  J  swimmer  should  try  it. 

submit  proposal 

Guala  said  Crouse-Hinds  Is  expected  to 
.^abmit  soon  a  final  abatement  proposal  for 
r.ating  acids  and  cyanide  which  now  drain 
:  .to  storm  sewers  leading  to  Ley  Creek. 

Carrier  Corp.  is  drawing  up  a  revised  abate- 
r  ent  plan  to  handle  sanitary  and  industrial 

istes  It  pumps  into  Harbor  Brook,  accord- 

•  ;g  to  the  regional  State  engineer,  Howard 
(  ates.  and  the  SyTacuse  health  officer,  John 
'."  ifth. 

Camillus  Village  is  renovating  its  inade- 
1.  i.ite  160,000-gallon  treatment  plant,  Guala 
reported. 

Liverpool's  sewage  bypass  problem  will  be 

•  rrected.  County  Sanitation  Commissioner 
''h\   T.  Mann  reported,  with   evenutal   con- 
ruction  of  the  $400,000  Bloody  Brook  Trunk 
ewer. 

The  Orchard  Village  plant,  overloaded,  will 
:  e  enlarged,  Mann  said. 


The  State  Exposition  dumps  5  to  10  million 
gallons  of  chl<»-lnated  sewage  Into  the  lake 
each  summer,  Mann  said,  and  dumps  in 
smaller  amounts  continually  as  sports  and 
other  events  are  scheduled. 

BAD    shape 

Ley  Creek  Is  "In  pretty  bad  shape,"  Ouala 
reported,  partly  because  the  25 -year -old  Ley 
Creek  Sewage  Treatment  Plant  pumps  10 
million  gallons  of  partly  treated  sewage  Into 
it  each  day. 

Mann,  who  runs  the  plant,  freely  admits 
the  plant  is  40  percent  overloaded.  Mann 
said  major  area  industrial  expansion — in- 
cluding treatment  of  Bristol  Laboratories 
wastes — is  responsible. 

Normal  sewage  has  a  BOD  count  of  about 
200.  Sewage  entering  the  Ley  plant  aver- 
ages 461  BOD,  Mann  reported,  highly  con- 
centrated sewage.  What  comes  out  averages 
194  BOD — Just  under  normal  sewage. 

High  BOD  goes  hand  in  hand  with  high 
bacteria  counts  and  low  amounts  of  dissolved 
oxygen  in  the  water.  BOD,  biochemical 
oxygen  demand,  indicates  the  amount  of  or- 
ganic material. 

optimistic 

Mann  said  he  has  been  experimenting  to 
find  a  way  to  lower  the  Ley  plant  BOD  for 
3  years.  He  is  optimistic  about  a  new  process 
being  tried.  But  there  are  skeptics  after 
3  years. 

Beyond  the  Ley  plant,  some  bacteriologists 
and  engineers  interviewed  believe  secondary 
sewage  treatment  must  be  added  to  the  big 
Metrop>olltan  Syracuse  Sewage  Treatment 
Plant. 

This  $11  million  plant — built  after  the 
town  of  Geddes  refused  to  let  Syracuse  dump 
sewage  sludge  Into  Solvay  weistebeds — now 
uses  the  already-polluted  lake  as  an  oxida- 
tion p>ond  to-^in  effect — provide  secondary 
treatment. 

But  secondary  treatment  in  the  plant,  sci- 
entists report,  would  remove  nearly  all  the 
BOD  and  bacteria  before  it  gets  into  the 
lake.  But  Mann  fears  algae  blooms,  big 
growths  of  microscopic  green  plants. 

Secondary  treatment  by  electrolysis,  a 
process  used  successfully  In  Europe,  may  be 
the  answer.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Daniel  F. 
Jackson,  Syracuse  University  expert  on  lakes. 


[From  the  Svracuse    (N.Y.)    Herald-Journal, 

April  30,  1965] 

Lake  Cleanup  Would  Yield  3-to-1  Return 

(By  Gene  Goshorn) 

Cleanup  of  Onondaga  Lake  is  the  key  to 
$50  million  In  Industrial,  commercial  and 
community  development,  a  top  local  planner 
has  estimated. 

The  cost:  perhaps  $15  million  in  private 
and  public  funds,  not  including  the  cost  of 
separating  Syracuse's  storm  and  sanitary 
sewers.    Separation  needs  special  study. 

Private  investors  report  that  a  three-for- 
one  return  on  an  investment  is  great  in  any 
language. 

Yet  Onondaga  County  as  a  whole  today  is 
not  making  the  investment.  If  it  is,  its  top 
public  officials  haven't  got  the  message. 

"Onondaga  Lake  Is  probably  the  greatest 
potential  asset  In  the  lu-ban  area."  the  Syra- 
cuse-Onondaga  Post  War  Planning  Council 
said  in  1945. 

"A  city  founded  by  water,  made  prosper- 
ous by  water  and  water-borne  salt,  has  filled 
in  its  canals,  polluted  Its  streams  and  turned 
Its  back  on  a  lake  that  leads  to  the  sea." 
planner  Chloethlel  Woodard  Smith  said  last 
year.     She  meant  "city"  in  a  broad  sense. 

"The  sources  of  pollution  which  have  con- 
taminated the  waters  of  the  lake  can  be 
eliminated  as  soon  as  the  public  demand  is 
strong,"  the  Onondaga  Parkway  Report 
stated. 

That  report  was  written  in  1928. 

Water  pollution  authorities  interviewed  for 
this  series,  while  there  is  some  disagreement. 


are  largely  agreed  that  these  steps  should 
be  taken  soon: 

1.  Clecui  and  repair  Syracuse  interceptor 
sewers  to  sharply  reduce  a  maj(»-  source  of 
raw  organic  pollution,  such  as  tiolet  flush- 
ings. 

2.  InstesMl  of  spending  $5  million  to  pipe 
Metropolitan  Syracuse  Treatment  Plant  efflu- 
ent to  the  Seneca  Rivn',  add  secondary  sew- 
age treatment  to  cut  down  the  8  tons  of 
dissolved  waste  solids  pumped  into  the  lake 
daily  by  the  plant. 

3.  Push  Improvements  at  the  Ley  Creek 
Treatment  Plant,  which  is  pim:iping  10  mil- 
lion gallons  of  inadequately  treated  industrial 
and  domestic  sewage  into  Ley  Creek  daily. 

4.  Encourage  and  possibly  aid  Solvay  Proc- 
ess Co.  to  reduce  the  tons  of  dissolved  chemi- 
cals which  run  off  into  the  lake  dally  from 
its  wastebeds.  A  settling  pond  has  been 
suggested. 

5.  Support  legislation  to  close  loopholes  in 
State  antljjollution  laws.  For  example,  offi- 
cials discovering  a  polluter  today  can't  act 
until  a  full  year  has  elapsed — enough  time 
for  the  polluter  to  ruin  a  creek  or  stream. 

6.  Chlorinate  sewage  treatment  plant 
wastes  beginning  in  February  instead  of  May 
each  year.  Tests  indicate  bacteria  can  live 
5  months  or  longer  in  the  warm,  slightly 
alkaline  water  of  the  lake. 

This  means  that  many  bacteria  piunped 
into  the  lake  each  February,  March.  April, 
and  May  are  still  there  during  the  recreation 
season  of  June  through  September. 

7.  Increased  enforcement  of  existing  pollu- 
tion laws  should  be  provided,  with  larger 
staffs  in  the  State  and  Syracuse  health  de- 
partments. 

Everything  can  help,  from  the  housewife 
using  "biodegradeable"  detergents  instead  of 
those  which  suds  all  the  way  to  the  lake,  to 
taxpayers  approving  bonds  for  sewers. 

New  and  different  approaches  to  the  lake 
are  needed,  says  Dr.  Daniel  P.  Jackson  of 
Sjrracuse  University,  chairman  of  a  scientific 
group  seeking  answers  to  lake  pollution. 

Elactrolysis  is  the  ideal  secondary  treat- 
ment for  Metropolitan  Syracuse  sewage 
treatment  plant  wastes,  for  example.  Jack- 
son explained. 

Electrolysis  will  use  the  lake's  natural  salti- 
ness to  advantage,  produce  cheap  chlorine  to 
kill  bacteria,  reduce  the  chemicals  which 
cause  "algae  blooms"  and  be  less  expensive 
than  other  types  of  treatment.  Jackson  main- 
tains. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  facing  the 
lake  is  the  apparent  lack  of  concern  that  ex- 
ists. "Public  officials  don't  care  because  the 
public  doesn't  care."  a  conservationist  said. 

No  one  expects  to  drink  Onondaga  Lake 
water.  But  good  swimming  and  fishing  and 
new  parks,  marinas,  motels,  homes,  and  in- 
dustries which  need  clean  water  are  possible. 

"Onondaga  Lake  was  a  priceless  gift  to  this 
section."  businessman  H.  H.  Franklin  said  In 
1928. 

"It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  the  state  of  mind 
which  has  permitted  the  almost  utter  de- 
struction of  its  value  to  Syracuse." 


Alleged  Voting  Irregularities  in  Arkansas 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28, 1965 

Mr.  LAIHD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request 
that  following  my  remarks  several  arti- 
cles dealing  with  the  alleged  voting  ir- 
regularities In  the  State  of  Arkansas  be 
Included  in  the  Record. 
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Particularly  interesting  is  the  record 
of  Governor  Paubus'  home  county  of 
Madison  which  reportedly  In  1954  gave 
the  Governor  the  votes  of  100.4  percent 
of  the  eligible  poll  tax  holders. 

One  article  reveals  that  in  1961,  voters 
In  predominantly  Republican  Venus 
Towfishlp  showed  up  at  the  polls  to  find 
no  ballot  box,  no  poll  books,  and  no  tally 
sheets,  among  other  missing  items. 
Evidently  some  of  them  managed  to  vote 
in  neighboring  tov.Tiships,  but  one  Re- 
publican ofiBcial  was  quoted  as  mourning 
the  overall  loss  by  saying,  "60  votes  may 
not  seem  much,  but  they  mean  a  lot  in 
Madison  County." 

A  number  of  these  news  stories  recount 
the  friistration  of  Republican  officials 
in  their  efforts  to  copy  the  voting  records 
following  last  fall's  election.  Three  at- 
tempts were  made  In  November,  but  the 
Madison  County  clerk,  Charles  Whorton, 
refused  the  Republicans  each  time.  On 
November  25,  a  suit  was  filed  in  Madison 
County  chancery  court  to  produce  the 
records.  After  two  postpostments,  the 
suit  was  heard  on  December  9  and  a  writ 
of  mandamus  issued.  Immediately  after 
the  hearing  the  records  were  requested, 
and  the  request  was  repeated  5  days 
later.  Then,  Whorton  appealed  the 
court's  decision  to  tjie  State  supreme 
court. 

Republicans  filed  suit  again,  and  again 
there  were  two  postpostments  before  it 
was  finally  heard  on  January  6.  Re- 
publicans lost  the  suit  as  Chancellor 
Thomas  Butt  nUed  that  the  party  had 
not  supplied  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
the  records  had  been  denied.  So,  a  for- 
mal request.  In  writing,  was  made  on 
January  8.  Three  days  later.  Republi- 
can officials  returned  to  the  clerk's  of- 
fice, and  one  of  them  allegedly  was 
struck  on  the  side  of  the  head  when  he 
asked  to  see  the  clerk. 

Relying  on  chivalry,  as  one  reporter 
put  it,  four  Republican  women  went  to 
the  clerk's  ofiQce  the  next  day  and  were 
refused  in  their  request  to  see  the  rec- 
ords. On  January  13.  these  same  women 
tried  In  vain  to  see  the  Governor  him- 
self. That  night  all  of  the  voting  rec- 
ords were  stolen  from  the  clerk's  office. 
A  short  time  later,  a  reward  of  $1,000 
was  made  for  information  leading  to  the 
arrest  of  the  thieves,  which  prompted  the 
Marked  Tree  Tribune  to  comment: 

Somehow  we  don't  think  the  reward  Is 
the  highest  bid  offered  for  those  records,  and 
we  don't  look  for  them  to  turn  up  anytime 
soon  as  a  result  of  that  offer. 

An  editorial  in  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
summarized  the  situation  by  stating: 

PubUc  records  ought  by  any  rational  stand- 
ard to  be  available  for  copying  as  well  as  for 
inspection.  The  reason  they  are  public  rec- 
ords Is  so  that  Interested  parties  can  make 
Inquiry  into  public  business.  If  an  election 
Is  not  public  business,  nothing  is.  If  Re- 
publicans are  not  interested  parties  in  a  gen- 
eral election,  no  one  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
validity  of  all  of  these  charges.  But  I 
do  feel  that  when  such  a  volley  of  ac- 
cusations is  made  by  reputable  persons 
and  papers,  they  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  for  possible 
investigation  by  one  of  the  committees. 


Certainly  it  is  an  appropriate  matter  for 
the  Congress  to  look  into  while  it  is 
considering  the  voting  rights  bill. 

The  articles  and  editorials  referred  to 
follow: 

[Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette.  June  28.  1961] 
Election'  Trouble  in  Mabison  Co-dntt:  Re- 

PUBLICAK  VOTEHS  Tian   No  BALLOTS 

Hu-NTsvn.LE.  June  27.— Voters  in  Madison 
County's  predominantly  Republican  Venus 
Township  showed  up  at  the  polls  this  morn- 
ing only  to  Imd  there  were  no  election  mate- 
rials and  no  ballot  box. 

By  late  this  fiiternoon  election  judges  and 
clerks  from  the  township  still  were  unable  to 
locate  the  materials  and  voters  were  having 
to  vote  in  neighboring  townships. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  explanation  as  to 
why  the  materials  were  missing  or  where  they 
were — or  why  additional  oruiterials  could  not 
be  obtained.  There  also  was  some  concern 
among  Republicans  over  whether  it  was  legal 
for  Venus  Township  votere  to  ballot  in  other 
precincts. 

There  are  about  70  eligible  voters  in  the 
township,  Republican  officials  said,  and 
about  60  of  these  are  Republicans. 

The  GOP  ran  a  writedn  candidate,  Essie 
Barker,  of  Hindvillc.  against  Governor  Fau- 
bus'  son.  Farrell,  In  the  Mbdlson  County  rep- 
resentative race  today.  Returns  tonight 
showed  Farrell  Faubus  way  ahead. 

Madison  County  Is  Mr.  Faubus'  home 
county.  About  half  the  county's  voters  are 
Republican. 

"Those  60  votes  may  not  seem  mxich  but 
they  mean  a  lot  in  Madison  County,"  a  Re- 
publican spokesman  said. 

Sheriff  Noah  Leathem,  a  Democrat,  said  the 
Ventis  Township  voters  were  voting  in  Bowen 
Township. 

"There  wasn't  enough  Interest  to  hold  an 
election  at  Venus,"  he  said. 

J.  Dwight  Steele,  of  Huntsville,  Republican 
county  chairman,  said  ojx  hearing  Leathem's 
statement.  "No  Interest,  hull?"  He  laughed, 
then  said,  "I'll  have  to  reserve  my  comment 
on  that." 

Steele  said  that  if  the  polling  place  had 
been  changed  he  had  not  been  notified.  He 
said  several  voters,  two  election  Judges,  and 
a  clerk  appeared  at  the  polling  place  this 
niornlng. 

The  sequence  of  events  In  Venus  Town- 
ship, pieced  together  by  telephone  calls  to 
Steele  and  others  at  Huat^ville  went  some- 
thing like  this: 

When  the  voters  and  the  election  officials, 
two  of  whom  were  Repwblicans.  found  no 
ballot  box  and  no  election  materials  (poll 
books,  blank  certificates,  tally  sheets  and  en- 
velopes) they  contacted  Steele  and  asked  liim 
if  he  knew  where  the  materials  were. 

The  officials  were  told  to  check  with  Sheriff 
Leatherm  and  County  Judge  Clarence  Wat- 
son. Both  of  these  men  said  they  knew 
nothing  about  the  situation.  Steele  said 
Venue  election  officials  were  led  to  believe 
the  election  materials  had  been  given  to  an 
election  Judge — Dewey  Reynolds  (a  Demo- 
crat) to  take  to  the  polls. 

Reynolds,  who  had  not  appeared  at  the 
polling  place  was  fotmd  at  his  home.  He 
told  the  officials  that  he  had  Informed  the 
county  election  commission  he  would  not 
serve  as  a  Judge  and  said  he  didn't  have  any 
idea  where  the  materials  were. 

Steele  said  the  officials  then  returned  to 
the  courthouse  at  Huntsville  and  "contacted 
two  or  three  people  but  nobody  seemed  to 
know  where  they  (the  election  materials) 
were." 

Some  of  the  Republicans  asked  Judge  Wat- 
son and  Sheriff  Leatherm  how  they  could  get 
additional  election  forma  and  a  ballot  box 
to  open  the  polls  in  the  Venus  precinct. 

"The  sheriff  said  he  didn't  know  anything 
about  it."  Steele  said,  "ind  the  Judge  said 
it  wasn't  any  of  his  businets." 


The  Republicans  then  contacted  the  part-.  .5 
general  counsel.  Graham  Hall  of  Little  Rot  •:, 
and  asked  him  what  to  do  about  the  mattt  r! 

HaU  told  them  that  as  far  as  he  was  able 
to  determine,  the  voters  who  were  vmable  10 
secure  ballots  in  their  own  precinct  shou'd 
vote  in  neighboring  precincts  or  at  the  coun  v 
clerk's  office. 
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[From  the  Union  Labor  Bulletin,  Arkans. 

AFL-CIO  publication] 
Voting  Scandals  in  Arkansas  Point  to  Nf: 
FOR   New   Law 

Only  about  a  third  of  Arkansans  21  a! 
over  vote  in  the  most  exciting  of  State  ele 
tions,  but  some  persons  make  up  for  the  poi 
sliowing. 

Tliey  vote  two  and  three  times.  Son. 
vote  without  knowing  it.  Some  vote  in  t\i. 
States  at  the  same  time.  Some  rise  from  tl. 
grave  to  cast  a  ballot. 

In  Stone  County,  for  Instance,  310  of  tl 
3.441  residents  who  paid  their  poll  taxes  lo. 
fall,  aren't  on  the  poll  tax  list  in  the  coun- 
clerk's  office. 

It's  just  a  matter  of  honest  error,  Sher. 
Cullen  Jake  Storey  says  of  the  9-perce! 
discrepancy  between  the  list  and  the  pc 
taxes  sold. 

"I've  never  seen  a  list  yet  that  checked  ot 
100  percent.     There's  always  going  to  son 
names  left  off— by  the  collector,  the  clerk, 
the  printer." 

Sheriff  Storey,  who  is  running  for  reelc. 
tion,  managed  to  sell  poll  taxes  to  92.5  pe: 
cent  of  the  Stone  County  residents  listed  ; 
21  and  over  by  the  Federal  census  in  19G' 
Since  the  Stone  County  population  droppt 
by  173  between  1940  and  1950  and  by  4: 
between  1950  and  I960,  It  can  be  assiimt 
that  the  percentage  of  adults  who  boug'.. 
poll  taxes  last  fall  should  be  even  high' 
than  92.5.  Sheriff  Storey  did  a  remarkab; 
job  of  selling  poll  taxes  considering  that,  : 
the  State  as  a  whole,  only  60.7  percent 
the  adults  counted  in  the  1960  census  pa. 
the  tax. 

NOT     UNUSUAL 

Tliere  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  ti. 
Sheriff  Is  right  when  he  says  errors  in  tl. 
poll  tax  list  are  In  no  way  unusual. 

In  Lafayette  County,  Jack  McClendon  w^' 
astonished  to  find  in  1962  the  name  of  oi 
of  his  employees,  a  Negro  woman  named  Mi- 
Margarine  Turner,  listed  twice  as  "Margarii. 
Turner"  and  "Margene  Turner."  Mrs.  Turn!, 
was  equally  astonished. 

They  turned  to  another  page  in  the  bof 
and  Mrs.  Turner  spotted  the  names  of  hi 
seven  brothers  and  one  sister.  She  said  thf 
had  no  business  In  the  poll  tax  book  becau 
none  of  them  had  paid  the  poll  tax.  One  <: 
the  brothers  had  lived  in  Texas  15  years  ai. 
the  sister  had  lived  there  7  years. 

The  prosecuting  attorney.  Royce  Weiser. 
berger,  of  Hope,  later  found  two  affidavits  • 
which  someone  had  signed  Mrs.  Turner 
name.  The  affidavits  were  used  to  buy  po 
tax  receipts  in  her  name  through  the  ma. 
But  Mrs.  Turner  didn't  use  the  mail  to  p; 
her  poll  tax;  she  paid  it  in  person  at  t} 
courthouse. 

On  June  27.  1961,  in  Madison  Coun* 
voter's  showed  up  in  the  predominantly  R. 
publican  Venus  Township  at  the  polls  ar. 
found  no  election  materials  and  no  bal! 
box.  By  late  afternoon  of  the  election  d;. 
the  Judges  and  clerks  were  still  unable 
locate  the  materials  and  voters  were  havii. 
to  vote  in  neighboring  townships. 

About  60  of  the  70  eligible  voters  In  t; 
township  were  Republican. 

"Those  60  votes  m.ay  not  seem  much  bi; 
they  mean  a  lot  in  Madison  County,"  a  Re 
publican  spokesman  said. 

In  December  1961  the  Women's  Emergen. 
Committee  for  Public  Schools  learned  fro:: 
precinct  workers   that   the  returns  for  pri 
clnct  C  of  the  Third  Ward  should  have  bee: 
191  votes  for  Ted  Lamb  and  21  for  Dr.  Jam; 


G.    Stuckey.      The    returns    had    given    Ted 
Lamb  95  votes  and  Dr.  Stuckey  96. 

On  May  8,  1964,  Dale  D.  Swain  resigned 
from  the  Morrilton  City  Council,  charging 
that  democracy  in  Morrilton,  Conway 
County,  and  Arkansas  had  failed. 

In  a  letter  to  the  council,  Swain  said  that 
he  had  "watched  in  helpless  disgust  as  the 
needs  of  the  citizens  of  Morrilton  have  been 
bypassed  and  ignored  in  favor  of  the  demands 
of  the  few.  *  *  *  Thus  has  democracy  in 
Morrilton.  Conway  County,  and  Arkansas 
{altered  and  finally  failed." 

The  Lonoke  County  grand  jury  returned 
no  indictments  after  investigating  the  Au- 
gust, 1960  Democratic  runoff  primary  for 
State  senator,  but  concluded  "there  were 
many  irregularities  if  not  criminal  acts  com- 
mitted, but  they  were  of  such  a  general  and 
inconclusive  nature  that  we  did  not  feel  any 
one  or  few  persons  could  be  singled 
out  •   •   V" 

One  of  the  recommendations  the  grand 
Jury  made  was  that  a  voter  list  and  certifi- 
cate of  Judges  and  clerks  should  be  posted  at 
each  polling  place. 

At  Texarkana,  a  department  store  manager 
was  indicted  for  altering  ballots  in  the  July 
1960  Democratic  primarj'. 

The  permanent  voter  registration  law  now 
being  sought  wouldn't  eliminate  all  the  elec- 
tion fraud  in  Arkansas.     But  it  would  help. 

Each  voter  would  have  to  appear  in  person 
before  the  county  clerk  to  register.  He 
would  sign  his  own  name  in  the  registration 
book  and  the  signatures  would  be  checked 
when  he  went  to  vote. 

No  longer  could  poll  taxes  be  bought  for 
persons  not  present  and  without  their 
knowledge. 


Haley  said  that  so  long  as  tliere  is  disregard 
for  the  condiiot  of  elections  efforts  to  study 
and  codify  the  laws  will  aem  no  pxirpose. 

He  said  tbat  lawyers,  w<CM'lElng  with  the 
council,  are  preparing  a  series  of  brief  weekly 
articles  illustrating  -violations  of  the  law  with 
actual  examples  orbserved  at  the  polls  this 
summer. 

Haley  also  strenuously  denied  that  the 
Election  Research  Council,  Inc.,  is  associated 
with  any  political  candidate.  He  said  an  edi- 
torial in  Monday's  Gazette  that  Indicated  the 
belief  that  Winthrop  Rockefeller  had  some 
role  in  setting  up  the  council  Is  in  error. 

"There  Is  no  money  in  this  organization 
other  than  contributed  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors." Haley  said.  "We  have  not  received 
a  dime  from  any  candidate  for  political 
office." 

He  said  that  private  individuals  have  indi- 
cated a  desire  to  contribute,  and  are  in  the 
process  of  doing  so. 

The  board,  besides  Haley,  includes  State 
Representative  Hardy  W.  Croxton.  of  Benton 
Coimty;  Mrs.  E.  E.  Elkins  of  Fort  Smith. 
State  president  of  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers; former  State  Senator  Sam  Levine  of 
Pine  Bluff,  and  Field  Wassson.  a  lawyer  and 
vice  president  of  the  Bratt-Wasson  Bank  at 
Siloam  Springs. 

Haley  said  the  council  welcomed  Inquiries 
and  recommendations,  which  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  Post  Office  Box  1385,  Little  Rock. 


Eighty  Cases  Reported  of  Shoddy,  Illegal 
Election  Practices 

Illegal  and  shoddy  election  practices  were 
reported  across  the  State  in  this  summer's 
primaries  and  are  cause  for  alarm  the  di- 
rector of  the  new  Election  Research  Council, 
Inc.,  said  Monday. 

John  H.  Haley,  a  Little  Rock  lawyer  who 
directs  the  group  founded  recently  'to  make 
a  detailed  study  of  Arkansas  election  proce- 
dures, said  some  80  reports  of  violations  had 
been  received  from  election  officials,  voters, 
poll  watchers  and  legislators. 

"Many  of  the  reports  have  been  con- 
firmed." Haley  said,  "and  I  must  say  that 
our  election  process  is  In  a  sorry  state." 

He  said  he  intended  to  forward  reports  of 
more  flagant  violations  to  the  prosecuting 
attorneys  for  investigation. 

Haley  listed  seven  of  the  most  common 
election  violations  of  State  law  reported  to 
the  organization: 

1.  Lack  of  voting  booths  in  nearly  every 
precinct  in  the  State,  even  though  voting 
booths  are  required  by  law. 

2.  Widespread  double  voting. 

3.  Shoddy  and  haphazard  counting  of  bal- 
lots. 

4.  Electioneering  so  close  to  the  polls  as 
t^  violate  the  law. 

5.  Failure  to  post  voting  results. 

6.  Illegal   issuance  of  poll  tax  receipts. 

7.  Allowing  unauthorized  persons  to  aid 
in  coxmting  ballots. 

"Perhaps  most  disturbing,  because  most 
common."  Haley  said,  "is  the  obvious  in- 
different attitude  of  a  number  of  election 
cfflcials — indifference  to  what  the  law  is,  and 
iiidifference  to  that  trust  with  which  they 
are  charged,  that  of  seeing  that  the  wishes 
of  a  free  electorate  may  be  expressed." 

statewide  reports 

Haley  said  rep>orts  have  come  from  all 
o\er  the  State  by  mail,  telephone  and 
through  personal  contacts. 

"By  and  large,"  he  said,  "the  majority  of 
reports  about  election  irregularities  point 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  slipshod  adminis- 
tration." - 


(From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Aug.  20,  1964] 

Absentee  Balloting  Made  to  Order  for 

Election  Crooks 

(By  Karr  Sliannon) 

It  is  easily  possible  for  illegal  absent  bal- 
lots to  be  of  sufficient  number  to  win  an 
election — in  county,  district,  or  State.  In 
fact,  the  State's  laws  setting  forth  the  wajrs 
and  means  of  absentee  voting  couldn't  be 
more  appropriate  for  election  crooks  if  they 
had  been  designed  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
vote  stealing. 

Section  3.1110  of  the  Arkansas  statutes 
reads  as  follows:  "Any  person  who  expects  to 
be  absent  from  his  voting  precinct  on  the 
day  of  such  election,  or  primary,  may  ^pear 
before  the  county  clerk,  cast  his  vote  and 
seal  the  same.  Said  voter  shall  execute  an 
affidavit  stating,  among  other  things,  his 
residence,  if  In  town  or  city,  as  accurately  as 
the  same  may  be  done;  said  affidavit  to  be 
made  on  a  form  prepared  by  the  county  clerk 
and  attached  to  said  ballot,  declaring  the 
same  to  be  his  ballot,  and  said  ballot  and 
said  affidavit  signed  by  the  voter." 

Section  3.1111  adds:  "Any  person  not  in 
the  Armed  Forces  being  absent  from  his  or 
her  regular  voting  place,  and  in  or  out  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  may  apply  by  letter  to  the 
county  clerk  for  a  ballot,  as  provided  herein, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  clerk  to  for- 
ward said  person  a  ballot  for  the  purpose  of 
voting,  and  accompany  the  same  with  a 
statement  that  they  are  necessarily  away 
from  home,  and  will  not  vote  again  in  the 
primary.  Any  person  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
being  absent  from  his  or  her  regular  voting 
place,  and  in  or  out  of  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
may  apply  by  letter  to  the  county  clerk  for  a 
ballot,  as  provided  herein,  or  any  member  of 
the  family  of  said  person  or  persons  in  the 
Armed  Forces  may  apply  to  the  county  clerk 
for  a  ballot,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
clerk  to  forward  said  person  a  ballot  for  the 
purpose  of  voting,  and  accompanying  the 
same  with  the  statement  that  they  are  neces- 
sarily away  from  home,  and  will  not  vote 
again  in  the  primary  *   «   •." 

WH.AT    AEOrx    POLL    TAX? 

This  law,  passed  in  1927,  does  not  require 
the  clerk  to  mark  or  stamp  the  voters'  poll 
tax  receipt,  as  is  required  of  a  Judge  at  each 
precinct  voting  place:  it  doesn't  even  require 
the  clerk  to  ascertain  that  the  voter  has  a 
poll  tax  receipt.    It  doesn't  require  a  man  or 


woman  writing  the  clerk  for  an  absentee 
ballot  to  prove  possession  of  a  poll  tax  re- 
ceipt. (The  State  constitution  was  amended 
in  1944  to  permit  those  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  to  vote  without  having  paid  a  poll 
tax.) 

There  is  little  but  a  moral  code  and  con- 
science to  prevent  an  absentee  voter  from 
voting  again,  on  the  day  of  election,  at  a 
precinct  voting  place.  His  poll  tax  receipt 
does  not  show  that  he  has  voted  an  absentee 
ballot.  Fact  is,  hundreds  of  unscrupulous 
persons  may  vote  absentee  ballots — and 
never  leave  town;  they  vote  again  on  elec- 
tion day.  There  has  been  ample  evidence 
to  prove  that  people  living  outside  the  coun- 
ty, with  established  residence,  still  vote  ab- 
sentee ballots  in  the  home  county.  Some 
have  lived  for  years  outside  the  State  and 
are  no  longer  citizens  of  Arkansas,  but  they 
still  vote  "back  home"  via  absentee  ballot. 
They  must  sign  an  oath,  but  a  false  oath 
means  nothing  to  a  person  unscrupulous 
enough  to  knowingly  cast  an  illegal  vote. 

RESPONSIBLES    DUCK 

Since  the  clerk  is  not  required  to  make 
investigations  of  an  applicant's  voter  quali- 
fications, even  to  finding  out  whether  or  not 
he  or  she  has  a  poll  tax  receipt,  our  absentee 
ballot  system  is  wide  open  for  graveyard 
voting,  multiple  voting,  and  even  to  the 
voting  of  persons  who  never  existed. 

Absentee  balloting  seems  to  grow  more 
corrupt  with  each  election.  The  steady  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  absentee  ballots  cast, 
especially  in  sparsely  populated  counties,  ap- 
parently arouses  no  suspicion,  no  Interest. 
Grand  juries  do  nothing  about  It.  Sheriffs 
and  other  law-enforcement  officers  do  noth- 
ing. Prosecuting  attorneys  register  no  alarm, 
certainly  no  aggressiveness.  When  such 
matters  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
State's  attorney  general  he  invariably  finds 
some  way  to  sidetrack  or  duck  the  Issue. 
When  the  Governor  is  approached  he  seems 
to  be  vitally  unconcerned. 

Our  absentee  balloting  system,  as  it  func- 
tions, is  the  core  of  election  corruption.  The 
very  laws  are  so  designed  as  to  invite  and 
encourage  corruption.  The  laws  should  be 
made  stricter;  the  penalties  for  violation 
should  be  more  severe;  enforcement  agencies 
should  be  alerted  to  action.  If  this  cannot 
be  done,  then  next  year's  legislature  should 
repeal — In  totO'^the  absentee  ballot  laws. 

[Prom   the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Nov.  7.   1962] 

FBI  Gets  Sever.\l  Complaints  About 

Irregularities  in  Voting 

The  FBI  said  last  night  that  it  had  received  " 
several  complaints  of  voting  Irregularities  in. 
yesterday's  general  election  in  Arkansas,  and 
would  forward  them  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment   in    Washington    for    a    decision    on 
whether  to  make  an  Investigation. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Little  Rock  FBI  office 
said  that  most  of  the  complaints  concerned 
the  handling  of  absentee  ballots  and  the  al- 
leged refusal  of  some  election  officials  to 
allow  poll  watchers  inside  the  polling  places. 
The  spokesman  declined  to  say  what  coun- 
ties the  complaints  came  from. 

After  the  July  29  Democratic  primary, 
complaints  were  received  by  the  FBI  that 
poll  watchers  were  denied  access  to  polling 
places  in  Conway  and  Mississippi  Counties. 
A  report  on  the  matter  was  sent  to  the  Justice 
Department,  where  it  died,  presumably  be- 
cause no  violation  of  Federal  election  laws 
■  was  involved. 

U.S.  Attorney  Robert  D.  Smith,  of  Little 
Rock,  said  after  the  July  29  primary  that 
Federal  election  laws  dealt  primarily  with 
fraud — einything  that  would  deprive  an  elec- 
tor of  his  right  to  vote  or  of  an  honest 
count  of  his  ballot — but  did  not  cover  mat- 
ters that  had  no  direct  bearing  on  the  results 
of  the  election. 

The  question  of  whether  poll  watchers  may 
be  present  in  a  polling  place  during  the  time 
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'of  the  voting  is  one  for  interpretation  by  the 
State  supreme  court.  Smith  said,  since  it  in- 
volves stats  election  laws.  There  Is  consid- 
erable difference  of  opinion  among  Arkansas 
election  ofiaclals  about  wheth^*  poll  watchers 
for  a  candidate  may  be  in  the  polling  place 
during  the  day,  or  only  while  the  ballots  are 
being  counted. 


[Prom  the  Gazette  State  News  Service, 

Dec. 2, 19641 
HEARING  Delated  in  GOP  Vote  Surr 

HuNTSvnxE. — Chancellor  Thomas  Butt  of 
Fayetteville  has  continued  until  10  a.m.  next 
Monday  a  hearing  on  a  suit  asking  that  Madi- 
son County  Clerk  Charles  Whorton,  Jr..  be 
ordered  to  allow  Republican  workers  to  copy 
the  county's  voter  lists. 

The  suit  was  filed  last  week  by  Joe  Gaspard, 
of  Fayetteville,  a  fleldworker  for  the  State 
Republican  Committee.  A  hearing  was  to 
have  been  held  Monday  but  Whorton's  at- 
torney was  out  of  town. 

Gaspard  said  that  Whorton  allowed  Re- 
publican workers  to  look  at  the  vot«r  lists 
last  week  but  that  Whorton  said  he  wasn't 
required  to  allow  the  workers  to  copy  them. 


(From  the  Times  Echo.  Eureka  Springs,  Ark., 

Dec.  3,  1964) 

He/\rin'g  Delayed  in  GOP  Vote  Suit 

Chancellor  Thomas  Butt,  of  Fayetteville, 
has  continued  until  10  a.m.  next  Monday,  a 
hearing  on  a  suit  asking  that  Madison 
County  Clerk  Charles  Whorton,  Jr..  be  or- 
dered to  allow  Republican  workers  to  copy 
the  country's  voter  lists. 

The  suit  was  filed  last  week  by  Joe  Gas- 
pard of  Fayetteville,  a  field  worker  for  the 
State  Republican  committee.  A  hearing  was 
to  have  been  held  Monday  but  Whorton's 
attorney  was  out  of  town. 

Gaspard  said  that  Whorton  allowed  Re- 
publican workers  to  look  at  the  voter  lists 
last  week  but  tliat  Whorton  said  he  wasn't 
required  to  allow  the  workers  to  copy  them. 


[From  tho  .^rkansa3  Gazette,  Dec.  11,  1964] 
Odd  Contest 

It  is  an  odd  contest  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans are  waging  in  Madison  County.  At 
stake  is  not  office,  honor  or  any  other  gen- 
erally accepted  political  prize.  The  Demo- 
crats, in  the  person  of  County  Clerk  Charles 
Whorton.  Jr.,  instead  require  the  Republi- 
cans to  contest  for  tlie  very  public  reccwds 
of   more    conventional   competitions. 

Tae  Republicans  finally  got  tlie  Demo- 
crats into  covirt  last  week,  and  procured  an 
order  permitting  them  to  copy  county  voter 
lists.  Even  after  the  order  had  been  issued, 
Mr.  Whorton  denied  the  Republicans  access 
to  the  lists,  explaining  that  he  w.'\s  planning 
to  appeal  the  judge's  order.  The  Republicans 
also  asked  to  copy  absentee  ballot  applica- 
tions, and  were  denied  permission  to  do  so. 
They'll  go  back  to  court  in  quest  of  this 
permis:non. 

Tliere  appears  slight  legal  question  in  the 
case:  Public  records  ought  by  any  rational 
standard  to  be  available  for  copying  as  well 
as  for  inspection.  The  reason  tliey  are  pub- 
lic records  is  so  that  interested  parties  can 
make  inquiry  into  public  business.  If  an 
election  is  not  public  business,  nothing  is. 
If  Republicans  are  not  interested  parties  in 
a  general  election,  no  one  Is. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  a  county  clerk 
ought  to  be  primarily  an  administrative 
officer  who  keeps  records  and  performs  other 
essentially  nonpolitical  fimctions.  Democ- 
racy is  in  a  sorry  state  when  a  county  clerk 
has  to  be  taken  to  court  before  he  will 
furnish  his  political  opposition  full  access 
to  election  records. 


[Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Dec.  23.  19641 

Madison  Clebk  Appeals  Order  To  Open  Lists 

HuNTsviLLE.— Madison        County        Clerk 
Charles  Whorton.  Jr.,  has  filed  notice  that 


he  intends  to  appeal  a  Chancery  Court  order 
telling  him  to  allow  Republican  field  work- 
ers to  copy  the  voter  lists  for  the  November 
3  election. 

Whorton  filed  a  notice  of  appeal  to  the 
State  supreme  court  and  posted  a  super- 
sedeas bond  Thtirsday.  and  Tuesday  a  State 
Republican  official  charged  that  the  appeal 
was  simply  a  delaying  tactic. 

Joe  Gaspard  and  Otto  Smith,  the  field 
workers,  filed  suit  after  the  election,  asking 
for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  order  Whorton 
to  allow  them  to  copy  the  records.  Chan- 
cellor Thomas  F.  Butt  issued  the  order  De- 
cember 9. 

Whorton's  appeal  will  mean  tiuit  the  order 
is  suspended  luatii  the  State  supreme  cotut 
rules  on   the   validity  of  the  order. 

Odell  Pollard,  coimsel  for  the  Arkansas 
Republican  State  Committee,  issued  a  state- 
ment saying  that  the  appeal  was  "simply  a 
delay  tactic  that  could  prevent  Gaspard  from 
copying  the  lists  for  as  long  a£  7  months 
if  the  county  clerk  asks  for  and.  receives  a 
time  extension." 

State  law  requires  that  voters  lists  be  kept 
for  only  6  months  after  the  election.  After 
that,  the  records  may  be  destroyed. 

Pollard  demanded  an  explanation  for  what 
he  called  the  secrecy  of  Whorton  and  a  few 
other  clerks  who  had  denied  Republicans 
copies  of  voter  lists. 

Whorton  denied  that  the  appeal  was  a 
delaying  tactic.  He  said  he  had  made  voter 
lists  and  other  records  available  to  the  Re- 
publicans and  that  they  had  examined  them. 
But  he  said  he  would  not  let  them  pho- 
tograph the  records. 

"I  don't  know  whether  they  can  do  this 
imder  the  law.  so  I  decided  to  let  the  courts 
decide."  the  Associated  Press  quoted  Whorton 
as  saying. 

"I  have  not  refused  them  anything."  he 
said.  "I  have  shown  them  everything  they 
asked  to  see.    This  is  Just  harassment." 

Bob  Scott  of  Rogers,  attorney  for  Gaspard 
and  Smith,  said  that  Wliorton  had  denied  the 
Republicans  even  the  chance  to  look  at  the 
records  several  times  before  the  lawsuit  was 
filed.  After  that,  he  said.  Whorton  allowed 
them  to  look  at  the  records  but  iv:t  to  photo- 
copy them. 

Scott  said  that  the  chancery  ,cotirt  order 
atuhorized  them  to  make  photoiopies  of  the 
records.  ' 

[From  the  Aikansits  Gazette,  Jan.  15,  1965] 
M.ADisQX  Probe  Asked  of  Bar — CorxrY  Situ- 
ation Blasted  by  Haley 

"Madison  Cotmty  has  not  bcc^ome  the 
laughingstock  but  has  made  itself  the  con- 
cern of  the  entire  State,"  Chairman  John  H. 
Haley  of  the  Election  Research  Cotmoil  wrote 
Thtusday  night. 

In  a  letter  to  Brtice  Bullion  of  Little  Rock, 
president  of  the  Arkansas  Bar  Association, 
he  commended  to  the  bar  a  study  and  inves- 
tigation of  the  "disgraceful  situation"  in 
^Madison  County. 

He  reviewed  the  efforts  that  he  personally, 
and  other  organizations,  including  tlie  Re- 
publican Party,  have  made  in  efforts  to  ex.am- 
ine  the  November  3  voting  records  in  Madi- 
son County,  all  to  no  avail  thu»  far. 

Now;  the  records  have  been  stolen.  "The 
theft  appears  to  have  but  one  purpose:  To 
conce«l  from  the  public  the  crimes  which  a 
study  of  the  records  would  have  revealed." 
Haley  wrote. 

He  said  the  Election  Research  Council  had 
evidence  in  tiie  form  of  affidavits  tiiat  non- 
residents of  Madison  County  voited  v.'ith  il- 
legal absentee  ballots  lu  the  NoTember  elec- 
tion. I 


[From  the  .\rkansns  Deni.icrat.  Jim.  11,  1965] 

I.v    M.\DisoN    Covnty:    RirrfBuCAN'    Worker 

Slugged,    Shoved.   SpokesmaW   Claims 

A  Republican  fieldman  v.iis  reported  slug- 
ged today  as  he  sought  to  ask  M^vdison  Cotm- 


ty   Clerk    Charles    Whorton,    Jr.,    questions 
about  voting  records. 

Trtiman  Altebaiuner.  executive  director  of 

the  Arkansas   Republican  Party,   said    that 

Carl  White  of  Sprlngdale,  a  GOP  fieldman, 

was  shoved  and  hit  by  an  unidentified  maii 

in  the  Madison  Cotmty  clerk's  office. 

Legal  action  "is  being  contemplated"  in 
connection  with  the  Incident,  Altenbaumer 
said. 

FoiU"  GOP  fieldmen  have  made  hourly 
calls  in  Whorton  s  office  since  Friday  In  aii 
effort  to  ask  his  permission  to  copy  public 
voting  records,  Altenbaumer  said. 

The  fotir  began  the  around-the-clock  vigil 
after  repeated  unsuccessful  attempts  to  con- 
tact Whorton,  according  to  officials. 

Altenbaumer  said  that  the  Madison  County 
sheriff  was  in  the  hallway  nearby  during 
the  incident  tills  morning  but  reftised  to  take 
any  action. 

White  quoted  the  sheriff  as  saying:  "I  did- 
n't see  a  thing. 

The  Republicans  set  up  their  seige  Fri- 
day but  Whorton  was  not  In  his  office.  He 
wi\s  on  his  chicken  farm  near  Huntsvllle  re- 
pairing a  watering  system. 

"We're  pretty  btusy  today  we  have  chancery 
and  probate  court."  Whorton  said  today. 

Chancery  Judge  Thomas  Butt  dismissed 
the  GOP  suit  last  week,  saying  the  Republi- 
cans had  not  proved  that  they  had  been 
denied  permission  to  photograph  the  absen- 
tee records. 

Earlier,  Butt  had  ruled  for  the  Republi- 
cans In  a  .suit  in  which  they  asked  permis- 
sion to  photograph  county  voter  lists.  Whor- 
tlon  appealed  Butt's  ruling  to  the  Arkansas 
Supreme  Court.  He  said  he  wanted  a  final 
court  decision  on  whether  It  is  legal  to 
photograph  voter  records. 

"All  I  want  Is  a  ruling."  Whorton  said 
today.  "I'm  not  trying  to  be  snotty  about 
it.    I  think  I'm  entitled  to  a  ruling." 

Whorton  has  been  Madison  County  clerk 
for  10  years,  "I'm  the  best  little  county  clerk 
we've  got  in  this  county,"  he  said  jokingly. 
"My  people  think  so,  too.  The  local  Repub- 
licans think  so.  too." 

Of  the  Republican  fieldmen,  Whorton 
said.  "Every  time  I  talk  to  them  they're 
either  suing  me  or  telling  the  newspapers 
a  lie." 

The  Republicans  said  they  left  a  -written 
request  to  photograph  the  records  last  Fri- 
day, but  Whorton  said  today  he  had  not  seen 
anv  reauc.<;t. 
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[From  the  .Irkansas  Gazette.  Jan.  9,  1965] 

Republicans  Wait  To  Get  Photos  of  Vote 

Records  as  Clerk  Tends  Chickens 

Huntsville. — Four  Republican  Party  field- 
men  waited  outside  tlie  Madison  County 
clerk's  office  Friday,  trying  to  photograpii 
voting  records  while  the  clerk  worked  to  re- 
pair a  watering  system  for  his  chickens. 

The  Republicans  were  continuing  their 
battle  to  photograph  voting  records  in  Gov- 
ernor Faubus'  home  county.  They  have 
tvN-ice  taken  the  case  to  court,  winning  once 
and  losing  once.  Tiie  county  had  the  high- 
est percentage  of  absentee  voting  of  the 
State's  75  counties  in  the  general  election. 

County  Clerk  Charles  Whorton,  Jr.,  was  at 
his  farm  otitside  Huntsville.  He  said  he  w;x.s 
working  on  the  watering  system  for  his  broil- 
ers. He  said  he  was  tinaware  of  the  presence 
of  the  Reptiblicans  until  contacted  by  news- 
men by  teleplione. 

Whorton  said  he  did  not  know  when  he 
would  go  to  the  office. 

The  Republicans  vowed  to  wait  throughout 
the  day  and  return  Monday  morning  until 
tliey  could  catch  Whorton. 

Cliancellor  Thomas  F.  Btitt  dismissed  n 
GO?  suit  Wednesday  seeking  a  court  order 
to  photograph  absentee  voter  records.  Judge 
Butt  said  the  Republicans  had  not  shown 
that  they  had  been  refused  permission  to  see 
the  records. 

Earlier,  Judge  Butt  had  ordered  Whorton 
to  allow  the   GOP  fieldmen  to  photograph 


voter  lists,  but  Whorton  appealed  to  the  Ar- 
kansas Supreme  Court,  saying  he  wanted  a 
final  court  ruling  on  whether  such  records 
could  be  photographed. 

Truman  Altenbaumer,  executive  director 
of  the  Republican  State  Committee,  said 
Friday  that  the  four  fieldmen  went  to 
Whorton's  office  to  make  a  formal  request  to 
photograph  the  absentee  records,  subject  of 
the  dismissed  suit. 

Whorton  was  not  there,  and  Harrell 
Hughes,  one  of  the  fieldmen,  said  he  left  a 
WTitten  request. 

Then  Hughes  and  Otto  Smith.  Joe  Gas- 
pard. and  Carl  White  took  up  posts  outside 
the  clerk's  office,  waiting  in  shifts  of  two  for 
Whorton  to  appear. 

[From  the  Commercial  Appeal.  Dec.  25.  1?65] 
Efforts  Mapped  for  Voter  Llsts— Arkansas 

GOP  Determined  To  Get  Madison  County 

Public  Records 

( By  Carl  Crawford ) 

Little  Rock,  Dec.  22. — State  Republicans 
said  Tuesday  they  will  "exhaust  all  reme- 
dies— civil  and  criminal"  in  courts  to  get  ac- 
cess to  public  records  in  Gov.  Orval  Faubtis' 
home  county  of  Madison. 

Tlie  State  GOP  office  here  lambasted 
County  Clerk  Charles  Whorton.  Jr..  at  Hunts- 
ville for  denying  Republicans  the  right  to 
photograph  voter  lists  there. 

Governor  Faubus'  executive  secretary, 
Clarence  Thorntarough,  sai<*  "We'll  have  no 
com.ment  on  that — that's  Republican  busi- 
ness." 

Joe  Gaspard.  a  GOP  fieldman.  said  he  was 
denied  access  to  the  records  at  Huntsville. 
Madison  was  one  of  three  Arkansas  cotmtics 
which  registered  more  voters  this  fall  than 
the  1960  Federal  censtis  showed  there  were 
citizens  of  voting  age. 

Republicans  emphasized  they  were  not  ask- 
ing to  see  anybody's  vote.  juEt  a  look  at  the 
official  list  of  persons  registered  to  vote  and 
the  list  of  those  who  voted  or  applied  for  an 
absentee  ballot. 

"Those  lists  are  public  records  and  have 
been  available  for  copying  in  many  other 
counties."  the  GOP  State  committee  said. 
"However,  in  Madison  and  a  few  other  coun- 
ties this  privilege  has  been  denied — for  rea- 
sons not  yet  revealed  by  the  officials  who 
made  the  denials." 

Republicans  took  Mr.  Whorton  to  court  a 
few  weeks  ago  and.  after  a  short  delay,  ob- 
tained an  order  forcing  him  to  open  the  voter 
lists.  However,  the  Madison  County  clerk 
posted  bond  and  appealed  to  the  State  su- 
preme cotirt. 

"This  is  simply  a  delay  tactic  that  could 
prevent  copying  the  lists  for  as  long  as  7 
months."  said  Odell  Pollard,  of  Searcy.  State 
GOP  legal  counsel. 

"We  need  the  lists  of  voters  to  aid  us  in 
making  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  last  gen- 
er.al  election."  Mr.  Pollard  said.  "Tills  will 
help  us  prepare  a  more  effective  program  for 
reaching  the  general  public  with  our  prin- 
ciples of  govenunent." 

Winthrop  Rockefeller,  defeated  by  Gov- 
ernor Faubus  November  3.  has  pledged  to  run 
again  in  1966. 


I  From  the  .^rkansas  Democrat.  Jan.  12.  1965] 

Madison  Door  Shut  in  Women's  Facfs 
BY  Deputy  Clerk 

Four  women  representing  the  Arkansas 
Republican  Party  arrived  in  Huntsville  to- 
day in  an  attempt  to  see  the  cotmty  clerk 
and  the  door  was  slammed  in  their  faces. 

The  four's  journey  Into  M.idison  County 
was  the  latest  effort  by  the  St.ite  Repub- 
licans to  gain  permission  to  copy  or  photo- 
graph absentee  voting  records. 

The  deputy  county  clerk.  Mrs  Rena  Stew- 
art, saw  them  coming  and  shut  tiie  door  in 
their  faces. 

The  women  knocked  on  the  dtxff  and  Mrs. 
Stewart  opened  the  office. 


"I  know  who  you  are  and  what  you're  do- 
ing here. "  Mrs.  Stewart  told  the  visitors. 

One  of  the  Republican  women.  Mrs,  Mil- 
dred Norman,  of  Little  Rock,  told  the  deputy 
clerk,  "This  (courthouse)  is  a  public  place 
and  we're  here  on  public  business. 

The  four  women  planned  to  remain  at  the 
courthouse  until  it  closed  today.  It  was  not 
known  whether  they  will  remain  in  the 
area  and  try  again  Wednesday. 

This  information  was  called  into  the  GOP 
headquarters  at  Little  Rock  by  the  women. 
Truman  Altenbaumer,  executive  director  of 
the  State  Republican  Party,  released  it  to 
the  Democrat. 

The  other  three  women  on  the  trip  are 
Mrs.  Leona  Troxell  of  Rose  Bud  (White 
County).  Mrs.  Marta  Mathews  of  Heber 
Springs,  and  Mrs.  Verna  Cobb,  of  North  Little 
Rock.  All  four  volunteered  to  make  the 
trip. 

The  .'Vrkansas  Republican  Party  has  been 
trying  to  copy  or  photograph  the  Madslon 
County  absentee  voting  records  since  the 
middle  of  November  and  Charles  Whorton. 
Jr.,  county  clerk,  recently  received  a  court 
order  to  turn  over  one  set  of  records  but  has 
appealed  the  order  to  the  Arkansas  Supreme 
Court. 

Mrs.  Troxell.  president  of  the  Arkansas 
Federation  of  Republican  Women,  volun- 
teered for  the  Hunt^vUle  mission,  saying. 
"Surely  they  won't  attack  a  woman." 

The  Republicans  did  not  want  to  send 
their  male  field  representatives  back  to 
Himtsville   without   police  protection. 

-White  said  he  w^as  struck  In  the  county 
clerk's  office  by  an  unidentified  man  as  he 
approached  Whorton  to  ask  permission  to 
see  the  voting  records.  He  said  the  man 
pushed  him,  hit  him  with  his  fists,  and  picked 
up  a  paperweight  and  threatened  him. 

A  Republican  official  at  Little  Rock  said 
legal  action  is  being  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  assault  on  White. 

Faueus  Rlfuses  To  See  GOP  Women  Who 
Want  Madison  Vote  Records 

The  fottx  Republican  women  who  say  that 
absentee  voting  records  in  Madison  County 
were  denied  them  went  to  the  Capitol  Wed- 
nesday to  complain  to  Governor  Faubus. 

Mr.  Faubus  said  he  regarded  the  visit  as  a 
publicity  stunt  and  reftised  to  see  them. 

Furthermore,  he  said,  county  controver- 
sies are  not  a  part  of  the  responsibilities  of 
a  State  administration. 

The  Governor  said  in  a  prepared  statement : 
"If  you  had  contacted  me  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, I  would  have  conferred  with  you.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  a  part  of  a  publicity  stunt,  as 
you  Invited  the  press  and  appeared  here  be- 
fore I  knew  anything  of  yotir  presence." 

The  statement  was  distributed  to  Mrs.  Mil- 
dred Norman  and  Mrs.  Verna  Cobb,  both  of 
North  Little  Rock.  Mrs.  Leona  Troxell  of  Rose 
Bud  (White  County),  president  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Federation  of  Republican  Women,  and 
Mrs.  Marta  Mathews  of  Heber  Springs,  by 
C.  R.  Thornbrough,  the  governor's  execative 
secretary. 

The  Governor  remained  in  his  private  of- 
fice a  few  feet  away  behind  a  closed  door. 
Mr.  Faubus  was  holding  a  staff  conference 
with  his  department  heads  when  the  wom- 
en arrived. 

The  State  Republican  Party  office  notified 
news  media  that  the  women  were  enroute  to 
the  Capitol.  Tliornbrough  noted  this  al- 
though he  avoided  saying  point-blank  who 
called  the  pre.=.R. 

"We  didn't."  declared  Mrs.  Norman.  "We 
under.'stood  the  Governor  is  available  to  the 
public.  I  hta:d  him  say  on  television  that 
he  is  available  to  «ee  any  citizen  at  any  time." 

"Shameful."  commented  Mrs.  Cobb  after 
she  read   tiie  Go\crnors  statement. 

Mrs.  Norman  said  tlie  group  wanted  to  see 
Mr.  Faubus  becau.se  he  was  front  Madison 
County  and  his  influence  could  get  the  ab- 
sentee voting  records  open  to  them  for  in- 


sp>ection.  They  also  w'ant  to  photograph  th» 
records,  which  they  say  are  public  and  should 
be  open  to  all. 


[From  the  Araknsas  Democrat.  Jan.  17,  19651 

Here's  Long  Stobt  Before  Madison's 

VOTK  Lists  Vanisks> 

A  step-by-step  account  of  Republican  ef- 
forts to  copy  Madison  County  voting  records 
has  been  released  by  GOP  officials. 

The  effort  began  in  November.  I.ast 
Thursday,  the  records  vanished  from  the 
co'iirthouse  at  Huntsville.  The  sheriff  said 
they  had  been  stolen. 

Following  is  the  chronological  summary  of 
events  in  the  continuing  controversy: 

"November  4,  1964:  John  Haley,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  Election  Research  Coun- 
cil and  two  colleagues  went  to  Huntsville  to 
check  absentee  ballots.  Haley  talked  with 
County  Clerk  Charles  Whorton  and  asked 
him  to  let  him  see  the  absentee  ballot  ap- 
plications for  the  county.  Whorton  replied 
that  they  were  locked  up  and  that  he  did 
not  want  to  open  the  safe  with  so  many 
people  around.  \\Tien  Haley  insisted,  the 
men  allegedly  were  threatened  and  told  to 
leave  town. 

"November  16:  Dotson  Collins.  Madison 
County  chairman  for  the  Republican  Party, 
went  to  the  county  clerk's  office  and  re- 
quested permission  to  copy  the  absentee 
voters'  list.  He  was  told  that  he  could  see 
the  list,  but  couldn't  make  a  copy. 

November  23:  Joe  Gaspard  and  Otto  Smith, 
GOP  fieldmen.  went  to  the  county  clerk's 
office  to  ask  for:  1.  access  to  list  of  voters  in 
November  3  general  election;  2.  list  of  per- 
sons applying  for  absentee  ballots,  and  3.  ap- 
plications for  these  absenteen  ballots.  After 
the  first  request,  they  were  told  by  the 
county  clerk  that  they  could  have  no  records. 
"November  25:  Gaspard  and  Smith  filed 
suit  In  Madison  County  chancery  court  for 
WTlt  of  mandamus  (which  is  an  order  from 
the  coiut  requiring  the  county  clerk  to  pro- 
duce the  records) .  A  hearing  was  set  for 
10  a.m.  November  30. 

"Novemljer  30:  Arrived  for  hearing  to  find 
that  Whorton's  attorney  was  out  of  town. 
Case  was  postponed  and  rescheduled  for  De- 
cember 7. 

"December  7:  Gaspard  and  Smith  with  At- 
torney Bob  Scott  (Of  Rogers),  and  witnesses 
arrived  for  hearing.  The  case  was  postponed 
on  a  technicality  and  rescheduled  for  De- 
cent Jjer  9. 

"December  9:  The  suit  was  heard  and  a 
writ  of  mandamus  Issued,  requiring  county 
clerk  to  show  the  voters'  list.  Judge  Thomas 
Butt  refused  to  act  on  the  other  two  points, 
saying  that  they  had  not  been  a  part  of  the 
original  request.  Immediately  after  the 
hearing  Smith  and  Carl  White,  a  national 
committeeman  fieldman,  requested  the 
other  records. 

"December  14:  G.ispard  and  White  again 
requested  the  same  records  In  WTltlng. 

'December  16:  The  first  case  was  appealed 
by  County  Clerk  Whorton  to  the  State  su- 
prenie  court. 

"December  17:  TY.e  second  suit  was  filed 
and  set  for  hearing  at  10  a.m.  December  23. 

"December  23 :  The  suit  was  reset  after  the 
sheriff  said  he  couldn't  find  Whorton  In  time 
to.  serve  the  summons  2  days  before  the 
hearing. 

"December  30:  Whorton  did  not  appear  for 
the  hearing.  Hit  attorney  reported  that  he 
was  ill.  and  after  Scott's  insistence  presented 
a  doctor's  statement.  Hearing  was  post- 
poned until  Jantiary  6. 

"January  6.  1965:  Chancellor  Thom.as  Butt 
ruled  that  the  Republican  Party  had  failed 
to  provide  sufficient  evidence  tiiat  the  county 
clerk  h.id  denied  access  to  the  records. 

"January  8:  A  formal  request.  In  WTltlng, 
was  made  and  left  with  Mrs.  Rema  Stewart 
in  the  county  clerk's  office  by  Harrel  Hughes, 
a  GOP  fieldman.  Whorton  was  not  there, 
but  the  cotmty  judge,  the  sheriff,  and  the 
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county  assessor  were  present.  The  co\mty 
Judge  told  Mrs.  Stewart:  'You  haven't  heard 
a  word  he  (Hughes)  said.'  Hughes  and 
three  others  with  him.  (Smith,  Gaspard,  and 
White),  tiirned  to  leave,  and  the  judge  said 
'You're  going  to  have  a  •   *   *  long  wait.' 

"January  11:  The  four  fleldmen  (Gaspard, 
Hughes,  Smith,  and  White)  returned  to  the 
clerk's  office.  When  White  asked  permission 
to  see  the  cleric,  after  the  men  had  heen 
Ignored  for  approximately  45  minutes,  he 
was  hit  on  the  side  of  the  head  by  an  un- 
identified assailant. 

•■January  12:  Pour  volunteer  GOP  workers, 
Mrs.  Leona  Troxell,  of  Rosebud,  Mrs.  Martha 
Matthews,  of  Heber  Springs,  Mrs.  Verna  Cobb 
and  Mrs.  Mildred  Norman,  both  of  North 
Little  Rock,  went  to  the  county  clerk's  office 
to  request  the  records  and  were  refused. 

"January  13:  These  women  went  to  the 
Governor's  office  to  enlist  his  aid  and  were 
refused  audience. 

■January  14:  Announcement  came  that 
the  records  had  been  stolen  from  the  county 
clerk's  office  sometime  during  the  night  of 
January  13." 


(From   tlie  Arkansas  Gazette.  Dec.  8.   1964] 
Voter  Li.sts 

A  hearing  on  an  effort  by  Republicans  to 
copy  Madison  County  voter  lists  has  been 
j>ostponed  by  Chancellor  Butt,  of  Fayette- 
vlUe.  The  lawyer  for  Charles  Whorton,  Jr., 
the  Madison  County  clerk,  was  out  of  tcwTi 
Monday,  the  date  the  hearing  had  been 
scheduled.     It  has  been  reset  for  tomorrow. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  be  versed  In  the  law 
but  it  seems  outlandish  that  any  sort  of  court 
action  should  be  required  to  permit  Republi- 
cans, or  any  other  interested  parties,  to  make 
copies  of  official  voter  lists. 

If  election  records  such  as  voter  lists  and 
absentee  ballot  applications  are  not  now 
fully  public  records,  corrective  legislation 
should  be  an  early  order  of  business  in  the 
next  legislature.  The  stake,  after  all.  Is  the 
right  of  citizens  and  political  parties  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  of  elections. 


I  From  the  Arkansas  Gazette.  Apr.   14.   1965] 
The  Madison  Records 

Charles  Whorton,  Jr.,  the  Madison  County 
clerk,  has  told  the  State  supreme  court 
there's  no  reason  to  rush  a  decision  on 
whether  absentee  voting  records  can  be 
viewed  and  photocopied  by  interested  citi- 
zens. 

Whorton  noted  that  the  records  Republi- 
cans want  to  photocopy  have  disappeared; 
which  they  sure  have,  from  the  unlocked 
vault  In  Whorton's  office  and  out  an  unlocked 
back  door  to  the  courthouse.  They  disap- 
peared while  Mr.  Whorton  was  contesting  in 
court  the  right  of  Republicans  and  other 
citizens  who  w^antod  to  see  the  records  had 
been  put  off  by  Mr.  Whorton.  threatened 
with  Jailing  by  county  officials,  threatened 
with  violence  by  courthouse  hangers-on  and, 
in  the  case  of.  one  Republican  hired  hand, 
clouted  on  the  ear. 

Mr.  Whorton  suggests  that  the  supreme 
court  take  its  time  in  deliberating  his  appeal, 
and  pledges  that  If  the  voting  records  are 
recovered  he  will  notify  the  supreme  court 
at  once.  Jolly  of  him  but  we  hope  the  su- 
preme court  will  move  with  all  deliberate 
di.=!patch  to  establish  the  right  of  citizens 
nnil  taxpayers  to  view  and  copy  public  rec- 
ords. We  are  no  more  hopeful  than  we  take 
Mr.  Whorton  to  be  that  the  Madison  County 
records  will  turn  up  but  a  supreme  court 
dwision  early  on  could  prevent  another  pro- 
tracted court  fight  in  some  other  county — 
during  which  burglars  might  conceivably 
strike  again. 


|From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Jan.  13.  1965] 
Resort  to  Chivalry 
By  a  more  or  less  natural  progression,  the 
right  to  full  access  to  public  records  in  the 


Madison  County  courthouse  has  come  to 
hinge  on  the  jM-esvuned  chlvalric  constancy 
of  t±ie  courthouse's  distinctly  shaggy 
habitants. 

The  Republican  position  is  that  the  court- 
house crew*  would  never  hit  a  lady,  not  even 
if  failure  to  do  so  should  imperii  the  secrecy 
of  the  legally  public  absentee  voting  records 
that   the  Republicans   want   to   examine. 

A  Republican  hired  man  who  entered  the 
cotirthouse  Monday  to  petition  for  a  look  at 
the  records  alleges  that  he  received  a  clout 
on  the  ear. 

There  were  no  disinterested  witnesses  to 
the  alleged  slugging:  One  of  the  troubles 
With  Madison  County  is  iliat  a  disinterested 
witness  is  as  rare  there  as  a  gentleman  of  the 
western  school  in  the  horde  of  Ogotai  Khan. 
The  "furrin"  press  was  not  on  hand,  having 
itself  been  repulsed  by  threats  of  violence 
on  its  last  known  visitatioc.  election  day, 
November  3. 

The  appeal  to  chivalry  ma.M  solve  the  prob- 
lem and  win  the  Republicans  a  chance  to 
look  at  the  records  but  we  ccntiiuie  at  least 
mildly  skeptical.  A  Rcputalioan  or  any  other 
enemy  agent  trying  to  find  an.it  how  a  Madi- 
son County  election  has  been  conducted  runs 
essentially  the  same  ri.sks  as  a  Negro  trying 
to  register  to  vote  in  Mississippi,  with  the 
difference  that  the  Federal  Department  of 
Justice  is  not  maintaining  even  sporadic 
oversight  over  the  performance  of  the  court- 
house ring  and  its  hangers-on  at  Huntsville. 

Tliat  no  more  prosaic  remedy  than  the 
appeal  to  chivalry  suggests  itself  is  a  measure 
of  how  encompassing  the  ring  has  proved  to 
be.  A  grand  jtu^y  inquiry?  Heh!  An  appeal 
to  the  Governor  for  State  troopers  to  keep 
the  p>eace  and  insure  the  pbysical  safety  of 
visitors  to  the  courthouse?    Heh!  Heh!  Heh! 

We  admire  the  Republican  ladies  immense- 
ly, and  wish  them  all  the  best  in  their  storm- 
ing of  the  courthouse.  While  their  faith  in 
Madison  County  chivalry  is  surely  not  mis- 
placed, they  may  wish  to  couple  some  discre- 
tion with  their  faith,  and  go  decked  in  crash 
helmets. 


[Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  J.ai.  15.  1965) 

QtnET.   PLEASt; 

Restrain,  faithful  reader,  tliose  dark 
sniggers  about  the  burglary  of  the  Madison 
County  Courthouse.  It  was  sJiockingly  ineffi- 
cient of  the  Madison  County  management  to 
leave  the  back  door  of  the  Courthouse  and 
the  door  to  the  county  clerk's  vault  both 
vinlocked.  But  there  is  trood  reason  to  believe 
that  the  burglary  itscli  stemmed  from  the 
purest  of  humanitarian  motives.  It  was.  we 
suspect,  committed  by  gentle  souls  whose 
sole  motive  was  the  avoidance  of  bloodshed. 
It  was  an  outside  job.  in  tlic  spirit  of  the 
Mahatma. 

One  of  the  tilings  th;ii  bcc^ime  clear  early 
on  in  the  Republican  inquiry  into  the  Madi- 
son County  general  election  was  that  some- 
body could  easily  get  bad  hurt,  and  maybe 
even  killed,  if  the  Republicans  and  the  other 
snoopers  didn't  go  away  and  let  Madison 
County's  Democratic  Courthouse  ring  rest 
quiet  on  its  triumph  of  November  3.  Indeed, 
by  Monday,  a  GOP  fieldman  already  had 
suffered  what  he  alleged  was  a  clout  on  the 
ear  while  standing  watch  at  tlie  Courthouse 
in  an  effort  to  intercept  the  county  clerk,  and 
thus  lay  the  groundwork  for  further  legal 
proceedings.  Much  eariier.  there  had  been 
stern  cautions  from  Madison's  county  officials 
and  cruder  warnings  from  Courtliouse 
hangers-on. 

Whoever  carried  off  the  election  records 
Wednesday  night  they  might  have  saved 
the  Courthouse  Democrats  one  embarrass- 
ment or  another,  but  he  may  also  have  saved 
some  poor  Republican's  life.  We  trust  that 
the  humanitarian  aspect  of  the  mission  will 
be  borne  in  mind  when,  as  surely  will  hap- 
pen, the  Madison  sheriff's  office  and  the  Ar- 
kansas State  Police  have  tracked  down  the 
malefactors  and   they  stand  before  the   bar 


of  Justice,  naked  to  the  harsh  punishments 
which  this  State  traditionally  Imposes  upon 
those  who  defile  democracy  at  its  source. 


Explanation 

After  one  of  the  more  eloquent  silences  in 
his  career.  Governor  Paubus  got  around 
Friday  to  discussing  the  theft  of  election 
records  from  the  Madison  Cotmty  Court- 
house. 

He  explained  that  Repubican  inquiries 
into  absentee  balloting  in  the  State  are  a 
scheme  to  build  'Winthrop  Rockefeller  a  list 
of  out-of-Sl:ate  voters  for  1966. 

As  Mr.  Faubus  said,  compilation  of  such  a 
list  would  be  "a  pretty  smart  move." 

We  have  no  information  on  whether  the 
Republicans  are  looking  for  vote  fraud  in 
the  course  of  compiling  a  list  or  compiling  a 
list  in  the  course  of  looking  for  vote  fravid 
What  we  do  know  is  that  they  by  now  iiavt- 
qtiite  a  list  of  absentee  voters,  along  with 
quite  a  list  of  irregularities  in  absentee  p.iicl 
other  balloting.  Nor  does  burglarizing  a 
courthouse  to  frustrate  Republican  politick- 
ing go  down  more  than  marginally  better 
than  burglarizing  a  courthouse  to  frustrate 
Republican  inquiries  into  vote  fraud. 


[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Jan.  15,  1965] 
Go\'i:rnor  Has  Nothing  To  Say 

Governor  Faubus  wouldn't  comment 
Thursday  on  the  disappearance  from  a  vatUt 
in  the  Madison  County  Courthouse  of  some 
voter  lists  that  Republicans  want  to  see. 

Mr.  Faubus,  whose  home  is  in  Madison 
County,  attributed  the  repeated  failure  of 
Republican  workers  to  see  the  lists  as  sheer 
stubbornness  on  the  part  of  county  Demo- 
cratic officials. 

As  for  the  disappearance  of  the  records  and 
the  effect  this  might  have  on  the  county 
image,  Mr.  Faubus  had  no  conunent.  He  said 
he  wanted  to  avail  himself  of  the  facts  before 
he  made  any  statement. 

He  promised  a  statement  later. 
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[From  the  Marked  Tree  Tribune] 
The  Highest  Bidder 

There's  a  flyer  out  these  day's  offering  a 
$1,000  reward  for  information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  the  party  or  parties 
responsible  for  the  theft  of  the  voter  records 
in  Madison  County,  Ark.  Somehow  we  don't 
think  the  reward  is  the  highest  bid  offered 
for  those  records  and  we  don't  look  for  them 
to  turn  up  anytime  soon  as  a  result  of  that 
offer. 

Apparently  much  was  at  stake  in  that 
tawdry  development.  It  must  have  been,  it 
the  Governor  of  the  State  would  reftise  to 
see  a  delegation  of  women  protesting  the 
Madison  County  clerk's  refusal  to  make  the 
records  public — and  if  a  circuit  judge  would 
refuse  to  back  up  a  court  order  he  had  given 
to  make  *hose  records  public — and  if  another 
court  would  dawdle  along  about  an  obviously 
unnecessary  ruling  on  whether  the  law 
forces  the  clerk  to  make  those  records  public 

The  Madison  County  story  ranks  alongside 
the  Conway  County  story  in  its  involvement 
of  the  Justice  of  the  cotirts  with  the  fortune? 
of  political  machines,  at  both  county  and 
State  levels.  We'd  call  both  real  horror  tales 
when  viewed  in  the  perspective  of  tlie  demo- 
cratic processes. 

Obviously  $1,000  is  peanuts  when  con-j- 
pared  to  the  control  of  a  county,  much  less  a 
State.  Any  concrete  evidence  that  miglii 
rock  the  pletvstu-e  boats  of  the  men  in  posi- 
tions of  power  has  to  be  concealed— or  dis- 
credited through  the  use  of  some  agency  oi 
government,  including  the  courts  if  they  are 
available  for  such  perversion. 

It  might  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  that 
what  is  being  bid  for  here  is  a  vestige  of  our 
freedom  and  our  rights  as  citizens  in  a  State 
that  supposedly  operates  on  democratic 
principles.  To  allow  such  precedents  to  go 
vmchallenged  is  dangerous  business. 


It  is  time  the  responsible  citizens  of 
Arkansas  entered  their  own  bid  In  this  deadly 
game.  Their  elected  representatives  in  the 
general  assembly  should  be  flooded  with 
protests.  You  can  Johnny  well  bet  that  if 
some  professor  in  a  State  educational  insti- 
tution were  accused  of  Communist  leanings, 
the  legislattire  would  Jump  at  the  chance  to 
investigate  him — why  not  an  investigation 
of  practices  that  smack  of  demagoguery  in 
the  lowest  Communist  or  Fascistic  tradition? 

We  realize  that  such  an  investigation  is  not 
forthcoming  at  the  moment  because  it  would 
be  a  real  political  liability  for  any  man  to 
lead  it,  in  view  of  the  cvurent  Sta,te  adminis- 
tration. But  t>he  people  represented  In  .the 
legislature,  who  care  about  retaining  a  sem- 
blance of  integrity  and  democratic  action  in 
our  State,  could  make  it  a  political  liability 
not  to  act. 

These  citizens  could  outbid  both  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  administration  in  this  State 
and  the  Republic:i.n  Party  -with  a  bunch  of 
5-cent  stamps  and  phone  calls  In  the  In- 
terest of  some  precious  commodities  called 
individual  freedom  and  fair  and  impartial 
justice. 


[From  the  NLR  Times,  July  1.  1964] 
The  Fear  of  Votixg  Booths 

Why  are  people  scared  of  voting  booths? 
Mayor  Laman  said  he  thought  they  were  a 
great  idea.  An  ordinance  was  drawn  up  to 
appropriate  $2,438  to  build  50  of  them.  The 
city  council  has  been  considering  it  for  a 
month  but  they  still  haven't  taken  any  ac- 
tion on  it.  The  mayor,  who,  apparently, 
has  cooled  off  a  bit  on  the  idea,  said  that  he 
can't  even  get  an  alderman  to  introduce  the 
ordinance.  Little  Rock's  city  officials  ttu-ned 
thumbs  down,  saying  they'd  rather  spend 
their  money  on  voting  machines,  which  are 
other  things  that  politicians  also  are  afraid 
of.  Then  there's  the  Pulaski  County  Elec- 
tion Commission.  It  was  one  of  their  group. 
Dr.  Wayne  B.ibbitt,  of  North  Little  Rock,  who 
came  up  with  the  idea  in  the  first  place. 
Excellent  suggestion,  said  the  other  election 
commissioners  when  they  heard  about  it,  and 
they  posed  for  pictures  alongside  a  pilot 
model  of  the  booth. 

What's  WTong?  What's  the  holdup?  Well, 
one  excuse  is  that  booths  might  delay  the 
voting  process  even  more.  But  this  Is  ridicu- 
lous since  the  voters  wouldn't  have  to  use 
the  booths  if  they  got  tired  of  waiting;  they 
could  take  their  ballots  over  to  the  window- 
sill,  or  rest  them  on  the  fender  of  a  fire- 
truck  jtist  as  they've  been  doing  all  these 
years.  And  there's  another  reason — one  that 
people  don't  like  to  talk  about.  Dr.  Babbitt 
is  a  (don't  look  now)  Republican.  Any  ideas 
advanced  by  Republicans  are  even  less  popu- 
lar with  incumbent  Democratic  politicians 
than  tho.se  put  forward  by  women,  college 
professors,  and  editorial  \vTiters.  Then, 
there's  the  problem  of  money.  The  political 
parties,  who  are  responsible  for  the  primary 
elections,  have  said  that  they  certainly  won't 
foot  the  bill.  The  city  thinks  the  election 
commission  ought  to  pay.  But  the  election 
commission  doesn't  have  any  money.  So  If 
the  ccunty  pays,  it'll  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
county  Judge,  and  the  election  commission 
is  afraid  he  won't  like  this.  The  only  thing 
really  clear  about  this  is  the  law: 

"All  officers  upon  whom  the  law  imposes 
the  duty  of  designating  polling  places  shall 
provide  in  each  room  designated  by  them  as  a 
polling  place  one  booth,  or  compartment,  for 
each  100  electors,  or  fraction  of  100,  voting 
there  at  the  last  preceding  election,  and 
fiu-nish  the  same  with  a  table,  shelf,  or  desk 
for  the  convenience  of  electors  in  preparing 
their  ballots." 

Some  people — those  who  are  tired  of  people 
looking  over  their  shoulders  when  they  vote, 
tired  of  politicians'  refusing  to  do  anything 
to  improve  election  procedures  and  turning 
their  backs  on  carelessness  and  law  viola- 
tions— would  like  to  know  what  happens 
next.    If  anything. 


[From   the   Pine    Bluff   Commercial   Appeal, 
July  1,  1964] 
New  Lm  and  Old  Law 
Jefferson  County  Clerk  E.  Allen  Sheppard 
has  refused  to  let  a  Republican  field  worker 
take  a  look  at  the  list  of  voters  who  cast  bal- 
lots in  last  year's  general  election. 

The  Republican.  Marion  R.  Farmer,  quoted 
the  law  to  back  up  his  request.  Mr.  Farmer 
cited  Act  353  of  1947: 

In  every  election  held  in  this  State,  the 
two  clerks  •  •  •  in  each  precinct  •  •  •  shall, 
each,  make  and  keep  an  accurate  list,  in  du- 
plicate, of  all  persons  voting  in  such  precincts 
•  *  •.  The  original  of  such  list  filed  with  the 
county  clerk  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  said  clerk 
in  his  office  and  shall  be  a  public  record  sub- 
ject to  inspection  by  any  candidate  or  any 
other  person  interested  therein,  but  no  candi- 
date or  other  person  shall  be  permitted  to 
take  the  same  out  of  the  clerk's  office. 

Mr.  Sheppard  did  not  take  Issue  with  Mr. 
Farmer's  law,  but  the  county  clerk  felt  that 
the  request  was  too  unusual  to  be  granted 
,  without  a  court  order. 

Said  Mr.  Sheppard:  "I'd  rather  be  on  the 
safe  side  •  •  •  I  never  had  anyone  in  16  years 
ask  to  see  the  list  that  was  made  at  each  pre- 
cinct at  the  time  the  voters  went  in  to  vote." 
So  Mr.  Sheppard  suggested  that  Mr.  Parmer 
get  a  court  order. 

If  the  Republican  Party  continues  to  grow 
In  what  has  been  a  one-party  State  for  so 
long,  then  a  number  of  political  practices 
that  are  now  unusual  may  become  common- 
place— like  checking  the  list  of  voters  In  sep- 
arate precincts  to  see  if  anyone  voted  twice. 

According  to  Mr.  Farmer,  checking  the 
completed  list  would  "help  us  determine  if 
one  person  has  voted  In  more  than  one  box, 
more  than  one  county,  and  even  In  more  than 
one  State." 

One  Indictment  of  the  hold  that  one-party 
politics  has  on  this  State  is  that  a  simple 
check  like  this  one.  specifically  authorized  by 
law,  should  be  unusual  enough  to  require  a 
court  order. 

In  this  instance,  the  one-party  system  has 
led  to  keeping  public  records  private  until  a 
court  says  otherwise.  Being  on  the  safe  side, 
in  this  instance,  has  come  to  mean  not  obey- 
ing the  law  until  the  court  says  so. 

The  county  clerk's  hesitation  In  this  case 
Is  understandable.  The  State  has  had  a  one- 
party  system  for  so  long  that  a  request  from 
the  Republican  Party  for  a  look  at  the  voting 
list  ranks  alongside  the  sight  of  a  dinosaur 
grazing  on  Barraque  Street. 

One  advantage  of  a  two-party  system  would 
be  to  Inject  new  life  into  some  voting  safe- 
guards too  often  followed  only  in  the  law- 
books. 


do  extensive  research  to  come  up  with  more. 
Like  a  politician-proof  secret  ballot,  for  in- 
stance. 

Certainly  action  Is  needed  from  some  quar- 
ter. In  the  past,  the  State  administration 
has  adopted  a  policy  at  incredible  patience 
toward  violations  of  tlw  law  In  Garland 
County.  To  quote  the  words  of  a  ballad  the 
Rockefeller  people  are  singing : 

"I'm  a  rovln'  gambler, 

I've  gaznbled  all  around; 
And  for  nine  long  Faubus  years 
Hot  Springs  has  been  my  town." 

It  would  be  equally  farcical  if  tb«  State 
waited  as  long  to  act  in  this  matter. 

What  this  State  needs  is  a  Governor  who 
can  manage  to  get  arovuid  to  enforcing  tlie 
law  before  the  statute  of  limitations  becomes 
a  factor  in  the  case. 

Orval  Faubus  says  he  is  "a  Uttle  suspi- 
cious" that  the  Election  Research  Ootuicil  Is 
connected  with  Winthrop  Rockefeller. 

The  Governor  has  a  point:  The  Election 
Research  Oouncil  says  that  It  is  in  favor  of 
honest  elections.  Winthrop  Rockefeller  says 
thut  he  is  in  favor  of  honest  elections. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  actually  has  gone  on  record 
In  favor  of  the  concept:  "I  believe  that  hon- 
est elections  are  essential  to  the  preser\-a- 
tion  of  a  democratic  society,  and  that  con- 
duct which  interferes  with  ■this  process 
should  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  ertent  of  the 
law.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  eliminate 
election  frauds  and  abuses  in  Arkansas,  so 
that  the  true  'will  of  the  people'  shall  govern 
our  State  in  the  best  tradition  of  democracy." 

That  suggests  that  the  newly  formed 
Election  Research  Council  is  in  cahoots  with 
Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  proves  that  the  council 
is  engaged  in  an  open  conspiracy,  together 
with  every  citizen  of  the  State  who  believes 
in  fair  and  honest  elections,  to  prevent  elec- 
tion frauds  in  Arkansas. 

No  one  could  make  this  charge  stick 
against  Orval  Paubtis,  who  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  Investigate  those  election  irreg- 
ularities in  Conway  County. 

The  Governor  has  gone  so  far  as  to  assure 
citizens  that  the  crime  of  double  voting  la 
at  an  absolute  minimum. 

That  may  say  a  good  deal  more  about  Orval 
Faubus'  tolerance  than  it  does  about  what 
constitutes  an  absolute  mlnimuni. 


[From  the  Pine  Bluff  Commercial  Appeal, 

Au^.  19,  1&S4] 

Those  iRRBCtTLARmEs 

Tlie  Ejenteel  coll  them  election  irregulari- 
ties. Legislators  pass  laws  against  them. 
The  Governor  has  snubbed  them  as  unworthy 
of  ills  attention. 

But  they  still  keep  api>earlng.  This  time 
in  Hot  Springs,  according  to  Prosecutor  David 
■WTiittlngton.  Mr.  'Whittington  says  he  was 
turned  up  two  cases  of  fraudulent  voting  in 
the  Democratic  primarily  runoff  last  Tuesday. 

Election  procedure  Is  the  basis  of  effective 
government  in  a  republic — that  is  a  truth  as 
obvious  as  It  Is  Ignored  by  the  present  State 
administration,  which  has  persistently  re- 
fused to  investigate  charges  of  ballot  box 
fraud  in  Conway  County. 

Now  the  blight  has  apiDeared  In  Hot 
Springs,  according  to  both  Proscciitor  Whit- 
tington and  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Central  Committee  in  Garland  County. 

This  ought  to  be  grist  for  the  newly  formed 
Election  Research  Council.  Incentives  for 
Ijetter  voting  laws  abotmd  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas.  The  voter  registration  law  on  the 
November  ballot  represents  one  needed  re- 
form.   The  reseaich  council  may  not  have  to 


[From  the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial  Ap- 
peal, Aug.  20.  1964) 

OFFtci.M.  Says  Violations  Necessary  To  Speed 

■Vote 

(By  Brenda  Tlrey) 

The  chairman  of  the  Jefferson  County 
Election  Commission  said  yesterday  that  cer- 
tain violation  of  election  laws  are  necessary 
and  practiced  to  speed  vote  tallying. 

Garland  (Pete)  Brewst«-,  Jr.,  commission 
chairman  and  also  chairman  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Democratic  Central  Committee,  told 
a  reporter  for  the  Commercial  there  were 
violations  but  defended  them. 

Brewster  also  said  he  thought  the  election 
laws  ought  to  be  overhauled  so  that  they 
coixld  be  compiled  with  more  easily. 

The  reporter's  interview  was  prompted  by 
a  report  released  by  the  Election  Reseerch 
Council,  a  nonpartisan  organization  of  Lit- 
tle Rock.  The  report  said  there  had  been 
gross  violations  of  the  laws  in  the  recent 
Democratic  primary. 

John  Haley,  director  of  the  council,  said 
that  the  more  flagrant  violations  around  the 
State  were  lack  of  voting  booths,  double  vot- 
ing, counting  ballots  in  a  way  to  Invite  mls- 
CDimts.  electioneering  around  the  polls,  ille- 
gal issuance  of  poll  tax  receipts  and  use  of 
unauthorized  persons  to  help  count  ballots. 

Brewster  said  there  were  no  real  voting 
IXKJtlis  used  in  Jefferson  County,  but  that 
there  were  tables  with  partitions  to  separate 
the  voters  at  all  polling  places. 

The  law  requires  three  Judges  and  two 
clerks  at  each  polling  place.  When  the  votes 
are  coiaited  one  Judge  Is  to  read  the  results 
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,  from  a  ballot  while  a  clerk  writes  them  down. 
Then  a  second  Judge  reads  the  results  and 
a  second  clerk  is  to  write  them  down.  The 
third  Judge  verifies  the  vote. 

"If  we  used  such  a  procedure  at  elections, 
which  are  held  on  Tuesday,  we'd  still  be  there 
Thursday,"  Brewster  said. 

In  Jefferson  County,  the  ballots  are  di- 
vided equally  among  the  election  officials  and 
each  counts  the  votes  by  himself,  Brewster 
Bald.  Any  Judge  or  clerk  has  a  right  to 
challenge  the  results,  he  said. 

■•It  would  be  impossible  to  get  judges  and 
clerks  If  you  had  to  count  like  that  (accord- 
ing to  law) ,"  Brewster  contended. 

Are  any  unauthorized  j>er.=ons  used  to 
count  ballots? 

Brewster  said  that  sometimes  when  there 
had  been  a  heavy  vote,  he  had  sworn  in  two 
or  three  persons  at  6:30  p.m.  to  help  count 
ballots  at  the  heaviest  boxes. 

"All  I  care  about  is  that  the  candidates 
and  issues  get  an  honest  count,"  he  said. 

He  said  the  caliber  of  people  who  were 
used  as  Judges  and  clerks  here  insured  that 
there  would  be  honest  counts. 

"I  have  never  known  of  an  instance  of  dou- 
ble voting  or  use  of  an  unauthorized  poll  tax 
here."  Brewster  said. 

He  said  he  doubted  that  many  changes 
would  be  made  in  tlie  election  procedures 
because  of  the  council's  study. 

The  councU  said  it  had  six  fieldmen  to 
watch  the  polls  during  last  month's  pri- 
maries. Brewster  said  he  didn't  know  if  any 
of  them  were  here . 


(Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Aug.  23.  1964] 
The  Little  Things 

Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  a  man 
who  had  once  received  the  votes  of  100.4 
percent  of  eligible  poll-tax  holders  should 
have  hlB  own  rather  specialized  view  of  mi- 
nor election  irregularities.  Governor  Faubus, 
who  got  that  kind  of  a  vote  in  the  Madison 
County  runoff  primary  in  1954  (while  Fran- 
cis Cherry  was  getting  another  1.6  percent), 
suggested  on  Tuesday  that  while  double  vot- 
ing was  intolerable  such  minor  violations 
of  the  law  as  failure  to  post  the  count  at  the 
polling  place  and  electioneering  too  close  to 
the  polls  must  be  viewed,  if  we  understood 
him.  philosophically. 

"These  things  don't  influence  the  outcome 
of  the  election  or  question  the  honesty  of 
election  ofBcials  or  the  correctness  of  the 
vote."  the  Governor  explained. 

Well,  no,  we  don't  suppose  they  do,  ex- 
cept maybe  once  in  a  while.  But  an  election 
Judge  who  was  planning  to  run  himself  up  a 
revised  set  of  returns  on  the  long  drive  to 
the  courthouse  would  be  a  pure  fool  to  leave 
an  unrevised  set  of  returns  on  the  wall  of 
the  polling  place,  now  wouldn't  he?  And 
maybe  that's  one  reason  posting  of  returns 
outside  the  polling  place  is  required  by  law. 
The  problem  with  forgetfulness  on  the  point 
Is  that  it  raises  the  suspicion  of  fraud.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  us  that  this  kind  of  an 
irregularity  oi;ght  to  be  so  terribly  difficult 
to  correct.  The  count  does  eventually  get  to 
the  courthouse  in  Just  about  every  case, 
along  with  the  ballot  box  and  the  other 
paraphernalia  of  the  election.  It  oughtn't 
^  be  a  terrible  strain  on  precinct  election  offi- 
cials to  make  sure  that  the  posted  copy 
Just  as  surely  finds  its  way  onto  the  wall 
of  the  polling  place.  But  we  can  expect  that 
some  election  Judges  and  clerks  will  go  on 
forgetting  this  precaution  so  long  as  the 
Slate's  Governor  suggests  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  taken  very  seriously. 

Piussing  out  campaign  literature  too  close 
to  the  polling  place  is  another  of  those  little 
things  that  can  be  presumed  to  count.  The 
prohibited  area  around  the  polling  place — 
100  feet  in  all  directions — is  of  course  ar- 
bitrary. But  without  rigid  observance  of 
such  an  arbitrary  restriction,  what  is  to  keep 
electioneering  and  campaign  materials  from 
being  passed  out  in  the  polling  place  itself — 


perhaps  by  the  Judges  and  clerks,  as  is  al- 
leged to  have  been  the  case  with  stickers 
for  a  write-in  candidate  for  Congress  in  an 
election  of  relatively  recent  memory. 

In  running  off  honest  elections,  it's  those 
little  things,  along  with  the  big  ones,  that 
count. 


[From    the    Pine    Bluff    (Ark.)    Commercial 

Appeal,  Oct.  16,  1964] 

Who  Needs  Poll  W.^tchers? 

James  L.  Bland,  who  is  managing  Orval 
Faubus'  sixth  campaign  for  Governor, 
stopped  in  Pine  Bluff  Tuesday  night  to  deliver 
a  campaign  speech. 

Mr.  Bland  whiles  away  the  time  between 
campaigns  as  director  of  the  State  employ- 
ment security  division.  This  sort  of  bien- 
nial migration  from  the  State  capital  to  the 
campaign  trail  is  an  accepted,  if  not  ac- 
ceptable, practice  among  liie  nun  Orval 
Faubus  has  appointed  to  \\\z\\  omce  in  the 
State. 

Another  of  the  Governois  c;^mpaigners,  J, 
Orville  Cheney,  acts  as  yt;Uc  revenue  com- 
missioner during'the  ofT-sea.'jon. 

That  such  blatant  conflicts  of  interest  in- 
spire little  criticism  indicates  (1)  the  enor- 
mity of  the  Governor's  indiscretions  that  do 
draw  criticism;  and  (2)  the  apathy  that  10 
years  of  Paubusism  has  encouraged. 

But  back  to  Mr.  Bland  and  Ttie.'^day  nicht: 
In  a  gesture  of  Iarges.se  bentting  the  frab- 
jous machine,  Mr.  Bland  announced  that  the 
Democrats  were  n^t  going  to  use  poll  watch- 
ers in  November.  ! 

The  machine's  perfcir.niancp  in  son^e  Ar- 
kansas counties  may  explain  why.  Madison 
County,  for  example:  In  the  second  primary 
of  1954,  Orval  Faubus  received  the  vote  of 
more  than  100  percent  of  all  pal!  tax  holders 
in  the  county.  Who  needs  poll  watchers 
with  a  response  like  that  ? 

Lest  anyone  think  that  this  display  can  be 
explained  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Madi- 
son County  for  a  home-grown  product,  there 
Is  the  case  of  Stone  County,  where  a  grand 
total  of  3.441  poll  taxes  have  been  sold. 
Which  is  pretty  impre.';sive  wben  one  con- 
siders that  the  county's  poll  tas  list  contains 
only  3,131  names. 

[From    the    Arkansas    Gazette.    Little    Rock 

(Ark.).  Feb.  28.  19631 
Legislative    Solution    for    Election    Probes 

The  legislature  has  finally  acknowledged 
the  diligence  of  the  Election  Research  Coun- 
cil and  the  Republican  Party  in  inquiring 
into  election  irregularities. 

Too  predictably,  the  legislative  response 
is  to  seek  to  hamstring  further  inquiries  of 
the  kind. 

House  bill  575  by  Representative  Hilburn  of 
Lawrence  Covmty,  would  prevent  public  in- 
spection of  voting  records,  limiting  such  in- 
spection to  people  involved  in  election  con- 
tests. 

Mr.  Hilburn  is  sometimes  more  candid  than 
perhaps  he  realizes.  His  bill  would,  he  says, 
prevent  troubles  such  as  have  occurred  in 
Madison  County  and  Howard  County. 

In  Madison  County,  trouble  took  the  form 
of  a  burglary,  wherein  election  records  were 
carried  out  of  an  unlocked  vault  and  then 
through  the  unlocked  back  door  of  the  court- 
hotise.  The  Republicans  who  had  been  try- 
ing to  get  a  look  at  them  never  did,  and  now 
presumably  never  will. 

In  Howard  County,  the  Election  Research 
Council  claimed  last  weekend,  signatures 
have  been  forged  on  seven  atjsentee  ballot 
applications,  and  on  other  abientee  voting 
papers. 

The  Election  Research  Council  has  since 
been  the  target  of  bitter  criticism  in  the 
State  senate  and  the  ERC  chairman,  John 
Haley,  has  made  an  appearance  before  the 
Howard  County  Grand  Jury.  There  have 
been  conflicting  accounts  of  what  Mr.  Haley 
told  the  grand   Jiu-y.     The   grand  Jury  has 


branded  the  charges  of  election  irregularity 
as  false  and  has  alleged  that  they  were  po- 
litically Inspired.  Yet  it  has  not  explicitly 
denied  the  Election  Research  Council's 
central  allegation,  that  voting  forms  were 
signed  by  people  other  than  the  voter,  in 
violation  of  the  law. 

One  of  the  questions  unanswered  is  how 
the  grand  Jury  discovered,  in  its  session 
with  Mr.  Haley,  that  his  organization  was 
politically  animated.  An  even  larger  ques- 
tion is  what  difference  this  should  make. 
It  would  be  far  better  if  factfinding  on  elec- 
tion Irregularities  could  be  performed  by 
groups  and  individuals  without  political  bias, 
and  our  belief  is  that  the  Election  Research 
Council  is  acting  without  political  bias.  But 
what  matters  is  that  the  elections  be  cleaned 
up.  and  in  any  irregularity  in  any  field  the 
most  likely  complainant  is  the"  aggrieved 
party.  In  the  field  of  voting,  that  is  the  dc- 
featetl  candidate  or  the  "out"  party. 

In  proposing  that  examination  of  election 
records  be  permitted  only  in  election  con- 
tests. Representative  Hilburn  is  really  pro- 
posing that  election  conduct  be  left  in  the 
condition  it  was  in  before  the  Republicans 
developed  serious  pretensions  as  a  second 
party  and  before  the  Election  Research 
Council  came  into  existence.  This  condition 
dues  not  strike  us  as  satisfactory  and  we  are 
dubious  that  it  strikes  most  Arkansans  as 
satisfactory.  Election  irregularities  are  not 
something  dreamed  up  by  the  Republicans 
and  the  Election  Research  Council.  They 
are  presumed  to  exist  by  ylrtually  every 
Arkansan  of  our  acquaintance;  they  are  one 
of  the  richest  sources  of  reminiscences  by  vet- 
eran politicians:  they  are  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  the  factfinding  the  Election  Re- 
search Council  and  the  Republic  Party  have 
done  in  the  past  6  months. 

We  do  not  call  to  mind  a  single  grand  Jury 
investigation  or  election  contest  in  court  that 
has  not  produced  incontrovertible  evidence 
of  irregularity. 

Nor  is  there  any  mystery  why  the  irregu- 
larities have  continued:  Their  perpetrators 
have  not  been  prosecuted. 

In  the  Sceeton-Gunter  contest  of  1960.  di- 
verse and  massive  irregularities  were  found  to 
have  occurred  in  both  Prairie  and  Lonoke 
Counties.  Yet  only  two  election  officials  were 
ever  convicted — and  these  two  for  having  bet 
on  the  election. 

The  Election  Research  Council's  inquiries 
into  last  November's  election  have  produced 
only  embarrassed  silence  on  the  part  of  pros- 
ecutor after  prosecutor. 

In  Jefferson  County,  the  Pine  Bluff  Com- 
mercial conducted  its  own  investigation,  and 
alleged  that  a  number  of  absentee  ballot  ap- 
plications and  other  documents  had  been 
forged.  The  Commercial  published  some  of 
Its  evidence — in  the  form  of  photostats  of  the 
docimients.  But  there  has  been  no  action 
even  to  inquire  into  the  charges. 

The  pattern  will,  we  think,  continue  for  a 
while — perhaps  until  prosecutors  are  called 
upon,  In  their  campaigns  for  reelection,  to 
explain  their  Inertia. 

But  we  don't  think  Arkansans  will  stand 
for  clapping  a  lid  on  election  inquiries  by  the 
Republicans  and  the  Election  Research 
Council.  Let  the  legislature  try  it.  and  it  may 
t.ake  more  irregularities  than  can  be  dreamt 
on  to  get  the  same  bunch  back  in  1967. 

[From  the  Morrilton  (Ark.)  Democrat, 

Mar.  4,  1965] 

Faulkner  Judge  Tells  GOP :  Go ! 

Faulkner   County  Judge  T.  D.   Reedy   has 

ordered  Republican  Party  representatives  to 

refrain   from  copying  election   records   from 

the  November  general  election. 

Gene  Young,  of  Morrilton,  a  GOP  repre- 
sentative, had  gone  to  the  Faulkner  County 
courthouse  Monday  and  obtained  permission 
to  copy  the  records  from  Countv  Clerk  L.  J. 
Merritt. 
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Young  and  a  friend  were  almost  through 
copying  the  absentee  applications  when 
Reedy  appeared  and  ordered  him  to  get  out 
;ind  take  his  equipment  with  him. 

"There'll  be  no  picture  taking  in  this 
courthouse  without  the  permission  of  the 
county  chairman,  I'm  the  county  Judge  so 
iust  bow  out  now  until  you  hear  from  me," 
Reedy  was  quoted  as  saying. 

Reedy  also  told  Young:  "I'm  going  to  see 
a  lawyer  about  what  you're  doing." 

The  GOP  has  experienced  some  difficulty 
in  copying  the  public  records  in  some  coun- 
ties since  the  November  3  election.  In  Mad- 
ison County,  for  example,  a  GOP  representa- 
tive was  assaulted  and  the  records  were  re- 
ported "stolen"  by  the  county  officials. 


A  Small  Step  Forward 

(Note.— In  the  wake  of  a  Poinsett  County 
Grand  Jury  investigation  of  alleged  voting 
irregularities  in  the  county,  the  Marked  Tree 
Tribune  had  this  to  say.) 

Poinsett  County  took  a  small  step  forward 
toward  honest  elections  last  week  when  a 
grand  jury  saw  fit  to  stay  in  session  over  a 
week  considering  evidence  regarding  voting 
irregularities. 

It  was  obviously  a  bit  disappointing  to 
those  persons  who  had  spent  countless  hotzrs 
gathering  evidence  regarding  those  obvious 
irregularities  that  the  grand  Jury's  report 
ttu-ned  out  to  be  only  a  vague  wrrist  slap 
rather  than  a  call  for  more  vigorotis  action 
in  the  courts. 

But  we  have  to  view  even  the  mild  action 
of  the  grand  Jury  as  a  real  bit  of  progress  in 
this  county,  where  for  so  long  there  has  been 
absolutely  no  check  on  the  manner  in  which 
elections  were  conducted,  either  in  the  pri- 
maries or  in  the  general  election. 

After  all,  a  grand  Jury  did  look  into  the 
matter.  It  even  went  so  far  as  to  admit  in 
its  report  that  evidence  of  voting  irregulari- 
ties existed  and  that  "there  was  evidence  in- 
dicating the  possibility  of  forgery  and  making 
false  statements." 

So  a  small  step  has  been  taken.  The  grand 
jury  handed  the  ball  back  to  the  electorate  to 
be  sure,  when  in  its  admission  of  evidence  of 
irregularities  it  preferred  not  to  indict  but 
to  leave  "corrective  action  for  problems  of 
this  nature"  *  *  *  to  the  "responsibility  of 
the  electorate." 

There  is  nothing  to  keep  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  electrate  from  picking  up  that 
challenge  on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  Reams  of 
evidence  exist  for  them  to  examine  in  meet- 
ings if  they  choose  to  do  so.  We  suggest  the 
formation  of  an  organization  for  this  pur- 
pose and  are  quite  willing  to  share  all  the 
information  at  otu"  disposal  with  persons  in- 
terested in  such  an  undertaking. 

Corrective  action  on  the  part  of  the  elec- 
torate is  possible  but  it  must  organize  before 
such  action  can  become  a  reality. 


Israel   Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3, 1965 

Mi-s,  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure  for  me  to  pay  ti-ibute  to 
that  little  nation  in  the  Middle  East — 
Israel.  Its  struggle  for  existence  will 
continue  and  its  fight  for  recognition  will 
continue  with  the  help  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Israel  is  a  firm  ally 
of  the  free  world  in  that  region  of  the 
woi'ld,  the  Middle  East.  She  can  be  de- 
pended upon  and  her  independence  must 
be  asvsured.    I  know  you  do  not  need  to 


be  told  of  the  marvelous  progress  'which 
the  hard  work,  dedication,  and  zeal  of 
the  Jews  in  Israel  has  accomplished  in 
the  relatively  short  period  of  time  since 
independence.  Let  me,  therefore,  speak 
bilefly  on  the  relations  which  have  ex- 
isted between  Israel  and  the  United 
States  in  that  same  span  of  time. 

We  are  all  awai-e  of  the  great  interest 
which  has  been  demonstrated  by  Amer- 
icans for  Israel  and  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment. From  the  moment  when 
then-President  Harry  S.  Truman  recog- 
nized the  newly  formed  nation  with  the 
2.000  years  of  history  behind  it,  to  the 
present  day  when  the  programs  of  tech- 
nical cooperation  between  the  two  coun- 
tries have  progressed  toward  the  fron- 
tiers of  knowledge  Itself,  the  record  has 
been  a  happy  and  beneficial  one. 

As  Americans  who  have  assisted  the 
economy  and  development  of  this  brave 
country  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be- 
come a  substantial  and  progressive  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  nations,  let  me  say 
that  the  achievements  of  Israel  in  this 
sphere  have  been  nothing  short  of  mi- 
raculous. Our  economic  aid  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  totaling  $1,024.4  mil- 
lion, has  been  small  in  comparison  to 
the  constructive  uses  to  which  it  has 
been  put,  and  Israel's  noteworthy 
achievements  are  a  shining  example  of 
what  responsible  leadership  and  intelli- 
gent planning  can  do  with  such  help.  If 
only  other  countries  would  follow  Israel's 
lead. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  an£xaggera- 
tion  to  say  that  American-Israeli  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand into  new  areas.  And.  that  both  na- 
tions will  benefit  from  such  cooperation. 
Take  just  one  recent  example:  the  agree- 
ment for  mutual  research  into  the  prob- 
lem of  large-scale  water  desalinlzation. 
While  it  is  evident  to  everyone  that  Israel 
sorely  needs  new  water  resources,  and 
that  the  successful  outcome  of  these  pro- 
grams will  be  of  great  benefit  to  Israel, 
consider  also  the  benefits  which  will  ac- 
crue to  the  United  States  and  the  world. 
Here  in  this  country,  for  so  long  the  land 
of  unlimited  resources,  we  are  beginning 
to  feel  the  pinch  of  limited  fresh  water 
supplies.  We  also  have  extensive  areas 
of  land  which  could  be  cultivated  if  there 
were  abundant  sweet  water.  So  it  is  that 
both  Israel  and  the  United  States  can. 
and  will,  benefit  from  mutual  programs 
for  developing  economical  processes  for 
desalinating  sea  water  which  we  in  the 
United  States  have  only  recently  begun. 

This  is  only  one  brief,  although  impor- 
tant, example  of  what  I  mean.  But  it  is 
a  concrete  demonstration  of  the  good 
relations  which  exist  between  Israel  and 
the  United  States,  and  a  mai'vclous  omen 
for  the  future. 


Polish  Constitution  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    n^LTNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3,  1965 

Mr.  COLLIER.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  mod- 
ern history  of  the  Poles  is  marked  with 


calamities  and  misfortimes.  This  was 
especially  so  in  the  late  18th  century 
when  their  freedom  and  independence 
was  in  jeopardy.  In  1772  they  had  al- 
ready lost  a  third  of  their  country  to 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  In  order 
to  forestall  the  repetition  of  such  a 
disaster,  Poland's  leaders  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  Grovernment  of  Po- 
land by  reforming  and  overhauling  its 
governing  machinery.  In  1788,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Diet — the  assembly — be- 
gan to  draw  up  a  constitution.  In  the 
course  of  3  years  this  was  completed,  and 
the  resulting  document,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  May  3.  1791,  was  promulgated  on 
that  day.  For  the  Poles  that  date  be- 
came memorable  and  the  Constitution 
a  historic  document. 

This  Constitution  introduced  many 
radical  changes  in  the  Government  of 
the  country,  Poland  became  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy,  with  a  responsible 
cabinet  type  of  government.  The  pow- 
ers of  the  lower  chamber  were  enhanced 
and  those  of  the  upper  chamber  dras- 
tically reduced.  The  barriers  separat- 
ing the  nobility  from  other  classes  were 
practically  eliminated.  The  authority  of 
landlords  over  the  peasantry  was  re- 
duced, and  religious  toleration  was  guar- 
anteed. These  liberal  provisions  made 
the  constitution  a  truly  democratic  doc- 
ument. Its  promulgation  was  hailed 
both  by  Poles  and  by  their  friends  in 
many  lands.  From  then  on  the  date  of 
its  promulgation  became  a  Polish  na- 
tional holiday.  Unfortunately,  the  Poles 
did  not  have  the  chance  to  put  their  new 
Constitution  into  force  and  reap  its  bene- 
fits, but  today  all  Poles  take  just  pride  in 
the  fact  that  their  leaders  were  the  first 
among  other  national  leaders  in  Eastern 
E'lirope  to  draft  and  promulgate  such  a 
liberal  and  democratic  constitution. 
That  historic  document  testifies  to  their 
genuine  democratic  aspirations.  In  the 
celebration  of  the  174th  anniversary  of 
Polish  Constitution  Day  I  gladly  join 
hands  with  all  libeity-loving  Poles. 


Columbia,    S.C:    Twice   Winner   of   All- 
America  City  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOtrril    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  odds  of  a  city  winning  an 
All-America  City  Award  is  indeed  slim — 
11  in  20,000 — but  Columbia,  B.C..  has 
again  claimed  this  distinguished  honor. 

I  congratulate  my  fellow  South  Caro- 
linians. They  can  be  rightfully  proud  of 
their  capital  city.  As  you  know,  th  s 
award  is  presented  to  only  11  c  t  es 
throughout  the  country  each  yepr. 

In  a  presentation  speech  on  April  28. 
Miss  Patricia  Carbine,  assistant  manag- 
ing editor.  Look  magazine,  emphasized 
how  sharp  the  competition  is  for  cities 
being  considered  for  this  recognition. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remai'ks  to 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include 
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her  remarks  so  that  Colximbia's  achieve- 
ment will  be  recorded  for  all  America : 
Speech  of  Miss  Patricia  Casbini:,  Au^-Ameiu- 

CA   CiTT   Award  Presentation,   Columbia, 

S.C.,  April  27.  1965 

Covernor  McNair,  Senator  Russell,  Mayor 
Bates,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  tonight  for  the 
second  time  you  become  officially  a  member 
of  the  disting:ulshed  company  of  All-America 
Cities.  I  am  honored  and  delighted  to  take 
part  In  your  celebration. 

When  Bert  Combs  was  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky and  was  putting  through  some  needed 
reforms  in  the  State,  he  told  of  meeting  a 
friend  on  the  street  one  day  who  berated  him 
for  what  he  was  doing.  "Bert,"  the  friend 
said,  "I  yoted  for  you  in  the  last  election, 
but  I  don't  like  your  so-called  reforms,  and 
I  wouldn't  vote  for  you  again  if  you  were 
St.  Peter." 

The  Governor  thought  for  a  minute,  and 
then  replied,  "My  friend,  that's  good.  Be- 
cause if  I  were  St.  Peter,  you  wouldn't  be  in 
my  district." 

We  don't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  All- 
America  Cities  are  always  on  the  side  of 
the  angels,  but  we  do  think  that  their  haloes 
are  a  little  shinier  than  the  average.  In  1951, 
you  proved  that  you  had  earned  an  All- 
America  City  title;  and  again,  in  1965,  you 
have  shown  that  you  deserve  it. 

My  mission  here  is  as  simple  as  It  is 
pleasant.  As  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  awaxd  to  Columbia,  I  bring 
you  the  congratulations  of  Look  magazine — 
my  own,  and  those  of  Look's  editor-in-chief, 
Gardner  Cowles,  and  of  Its  publisher,  Vernon 
C.  Myers,  who  served  on  the  Jury  that  picked 
you. 

Just  16  years  ago — in  1949 — our  esteemed 
cosponsor  of  the  awards,  the  National  Muni- 
cipal League,  announced  the  first  team  of 
winners.  Since  that  time,  the  annual  con- 
test has  grown  into  something  rather  big — 
almost  a  national  institution. 

Some  of  you  know  that  it's  not  easy  to 
win  the  award  you  are  receiving  tonight. 
I  am  thinking  particularly  of  the  three 
gentlemen — Mayor  Bates,  Mr.  McNajr  and 
Mr.  Lylee — who  presented  Columbia's  case 
to  the  Jury  In  San  Francisco  last  fall  and 
who  heard  the  stories  of  their  fellow  con- 
testants. They  were  all  good  stories — the 
competition  was  Just  about  as  keen  as  it 
comes. 

Theoretically,  the  chance  of  a  city  winning 
an  All-Amerlcan  City  Award  is  slim — 11  In 
20.000.  That  Is  because  there  are  only  11 
awards,  but  there  are  about  20.000  communi- 
ties in  the  United  States  that  could  make  an 
entry  of  srane  kind  into  the  contest.  Not 
that  all  of  them  do,  we're  happy  to  say. 

Ooltmibla's  chances,  however,  were  better 
than  that.  You  were  already  off  to  a  head 
start.  The  charter  reform,  which  brought 
you  your  All-American  City  Award  in  1951. 
put  the  city  government  on  a  soimd  and 
efficient  basis,  giving  you  more  time  and 
energy   to    work   on   other    Improvements. 

Then,  In  1957,  you  may  recall  that  you 
won  another  Look-sponsored  award — the 
Commxmity  Home  Achievement  Award.  At 
th.it  time,  you  were  taking  the  first  steps  in 
the  urban  rehabilitation  and  residential  Im- 
provement programs  that  today  have  blos- 
somed into  rull-scale  renewal  of  blighted 
areas. 

Then,  in  1962,  Columbia  won  honorable 
mention  in  the  AU-American  Cities  contest 
for  continued  work  in  urban  rehabilitation. 
f(.T  a  good  start  at  peaceful  integration,  and 
for  other  beginnings  that  have  now  become 
rei:lities. 

Every  city  thinks  its  problems  are  unique — 
th.it  nobody  knows  the  trouble  it's  seen,  ae 
the  old  hymn  goes.  And  In  a  sense,  they're 
right.  Perhaps  the  Individual  problems  are 
not  without  i>arallel.  but  the  combination  Is 
always  unique. 

In  Columbia,  you  had  slums — so  has  every 


other  dty  of  any  size  across  tbe  Nation.  In 
Columbia,  you  had  a  State  law  blocking  the 
usual  approach  to  urban  renewal  through 
Federal  aid — so  has  every  other  city  in  your 
State. 

In  Columbia,  you  have  aeen  irreplace- 
able historic  buildings  threatened  by  decay 
and  the  march  of  progress.  So  have  many 
other  of  our  older  cities.  Tour  problems 
connected  with  Torban  blight,  metropolitan 
planning,  desegregation — all  these  were  old 
stories  to  the  All-American  Cities  Jury. 

What  was  new  was  the  way  you  were 
handling  them.  Unable  to  get  Government 
money  for  urban  renewal,  you  decided  to  go 
it  alone.  This  has  taken  more  time,  and 
much,  much  more  citizen  cooperation,  but 
you  are  succeeding.  And  who  knows?  A 
crash  demolition  program,  might  not  have 
given  your  historical  and  cultural  buildings 
commission  the  time  it  needed  to  rescue  and 
restore  the  beautiful  old  homos  and  build- 
ings. 

Also  new  and  heartening  is  the  progress 
you  have  made  in  race  relatlor.s.  in  contrast 
to  many  other  cities  of  the  Old  South.  As 
Mr.  Lyles  pointed  out  In  his  address  to  the 
All-American  Cities  Jury,  "with  little  more 
than  kind  hearts,  commonsense.  and  persua- 
sion," your  biracial  human  relations  com- 
mittees have  "worked  wonders  for  Columbia." 

In  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  there  is  only 
one  possible  solution  to  the  civic  problems 
that  confront  tis.  Whether  we  live  In  a 
Maine  seaport  town  like  South  Portland,  or 
a  big  Texas  metropolis  like  Port  Worth,  or 
in  historic  Columbia,  S.C,  the  one  and  only 
cure  Is  an  alert,  informed,  responsible  group 
of  citizens. 

In  addressing  Congress  this  past  March 
on  the  critical  state  our  cities  are  in.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said:  "Let  us  be  clear  about 
the  core  of  this  problem.  Itie  problem  is 
people  and  the  quality  of  Uvea  they  lead." 

This  Is  exactly  what  the  All-American 
Cities  program  Is  about.  It  goes  directly  to 
the  core  of  the  problem.  Your  award — the 
All-American  City  Award  to  Columbia — is  In 
recognition  of  your  quality  *  •  •  and  of  the 
quality  of  action  you  have  taken  to  meet 
your  problems. 

Look  is  very  proud  of  you.  And  we  are 
honored  to  be  associated  in  this  program 
with  the  National  Municipal  League,  an  or- 
ganization which  for  more  than  70  years  has 
been  a  powerful  champion  of  quality  in  gov- 
ernment and  in  citizenship. 

Congressman  Rivers  may  be  planning  to 
tell  you  more  about  the  league.  But  be- 
cause an  award  of  this  kind  Is  measured  In 
part  by  the  character  of  those  who  bestow  it, 
I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
other  spKxisor. 

Many  of  you  may  wonder  Why  a  national 
magazine  whose  function  Is  to  print  stories 
and  articles  should  go  to  so  much  trouble 
year  In  and  year  out  to  encourage  local 
communities  to  improve  themselves.  Ac- 
tually, there  are  two  reasons. 

First,  as  a  magazine  with  oter  7'2  million 
circulation,  we  feel  a  great  responsibility, 
which  we  try  in  many  ways  to  discharge  as 
a  good  citizen  shotild.  Sponsoring  the  All- 
America  Cities  Awards  Is  one  of  these  ways. 

The  second  reason  is  rather  person.al.  We 
like  the  All-America  Cities.  Look's  greatest 
Interest  Is  in  people — what  they  do.  what 
they  feel,  what  they  believe,  what  they  want. 
It's  a  never  ending  storj-  which  we  try  to  tell 
with  warmth,  understanding,  end  with  some 
of  the  wonder  we  feel.  We  know  that  fel- 
low citizens,  working  together  in  their  com- 
munity for  a  conmfiond  end,  can  achieve  re- 
markable results.  We  have  seen  it  happen 
time  and  again.  And  we  are  seeing  it  hap- 
pen here  in  Columbia. 

Columbia  has  cho-^en  her  destiny,  and  she 
displays  it  on  bright,  new  signs  along  every 
highway  Into  town:  Twice  All- America  City. 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  congratu- 
late you  on  the  destiny  you  hafve  chosen. 


Newton,  Iowa,  Daily  News  Comments  on 
Freer  Exchange  of  Inflnence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  last  10  years  there  has  developed  a 
strong  trend  toward  freer  world  trade. 
With  the  passage  in  1962  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act,  the  United  States  com- 
mitted itself  to  such  a  policy. 

The  reduction  of  national  trade  bar- 
riers, which  is  an  expression  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  on  a  global  scale,  has 
not  proceeded  without  difficulties.  But, 
in  any  movement  as  complex  as  this, 
problems  are  to  be  expected. 

One  of  the  great  benefits  of  freer  world 
trade  is  that,  by  lowering  barriers  to 
commercial  transactions  between  coun- 
tries, we  also  reduce  the  barriers  to  the 
free  exchange  of  ideas. 

An  editorial  from  the  April  26,  1965, 
issue  of  the  Newton  Daily  News  of  New- 
ton, Iowa,  comments  on  the  "freer  ex- 
change of  influence"  at  work  In  the  world 
today  and  I  think  my  fellow  Members 
will  find  this  editorial  of  Interest. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
hereby  include  the  editorial: 

Freer  Exchange  of  Intltjence 

We  don't  hear  quite  so  much  these  days 
about  the  world  becoming  Americanized — 
except  when  President  de  Gaulle  gets  up  to 
speak. 

But  if  certain  things  associated  with  Amer- 
ica— automobiles,  refrigerators,  a  fastea* 
tempo  of  life — are  spreading  In  other  coun- 
tries, they  are  not.  In  the  opinion  of  one 
businessman,  so  much  American  as  they  are 
e.\pressions  of  a  new  prosperity  In  these 
lands. 

Said  Marion  Harper,  Jr..  president  of  In- 
terpublic, a  group  of  advertlsmg  companies, 
to  a  recent  meeting  of  American  and  E^iro- 
pean  government  officials: 

"We  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
people  everywhere  would  rather  be  mobile 
(behind  a  wheel)  than  tied  down;  that  they 
would  rather  be  In  touch  with  sources  of  In- 
formation and  entertainment  than  be  iso- 
lated, and  that  they  would  rather  have 
choices  in  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  cul- 
tural interests  than  be  limited,  generation 
after  generation,  to  basic  staples  of  subsist- 
ence living." 

Moreover,  If  there  has  been  an  American- 
ization of  living  patteriis  and  btisiness  prac- 
tices in  Europe,  there  has  also  been  a  Euro- 
peanization  at  work  in  America,  at  least  In 
the  post. 

Europe  gave  this  country  the  basic  dis- 
ciplines of  trade,  banking,  insurance,  as  well 
as  the  applied  sciences,  and  much  of  the 
technology  of  manufacturing  and  agricul- 
ture. 

In  the  19th  century  Eiu-opeans  invested 
heavily  In  American  railroads  and  factories — 
a  form  of  colonialism  from  which  we  bene- 
fited greatly. 

In  the  days  when  sailing  ships  were  the 
orUy  means  of  contact  between  the  two  con- 
tinents, America  and  Europe  evolved  along 
different  lines.  Today,  with  burgeoning  con- 
sumer markets  and  a  shrinking  globe,  these 
two  worlds  of  business  are  being  brought 
into  dally  touch  with  each  other. 
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What  Is  taking  place,  then.  Is  an  Inter- 
ch.xnge  of  Influence,  rather  than  one  nation 
conforming  to  the  ways  of  another. 

The  key  consideration.  In  Harper's  view  Is 
for  each  country  to  develop  a  flourishing 
economy  that  will  afford  opportunities  both 
to  its  own  businessmen  and  those  of  other 
countries  to  compete  In  serving  and  expand- 
ing Its  markets. 


Vice  President  Honors  Got.  Frank  Mor- 
rison and  Dr.  Abe  Greenberg  at  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Monday,  May  3. 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  20 

:  cars  ago  this  week  that  we  witnessed 
•  he  end  of  World  War  II  in  Europe.  This 
■  ar  bares  testimony  to  man's  inhu- 
Tiianity  to  man.  The  calculated  and  sys- 
•. matic  destruction  of  countries,  races, 
..nd  nationalities  passes  all  understand- 
ing of  peaceloving  people.  We  have 
resolved  that  never  again  shall  such  de- 
.  truction  be  brought  upon  the  face  of 
:i\is  earth  and  to  this  end  have  created 
•.lie  United  Nations. 

The  U.N.  alone  cannot  prevent  man's 
barbarious  acts  to  each  other.    Each  of 
t:s  must  in  our  own  way  fight  hatred, 
justice,   and   prejudice   wherever  pos- 
.  ible.    To  do  this  people  have  joined  to- 
other in  organizations  to  foster  brother- 
ood.       The    National     Conference     of 
Christians  and  Jews  is  one  such  orga- 
r.ization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  set  before 
liis  assembly  remarks  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  honoring  two 
reat  citizens  of  Nebraska,  Gov.  Frank 
Morrison   and   Dr.   Abe   Greenberg,   for 
heir      tireless      efforts      in      fostering 
brotherhood  among  the  citizens  of  Ne- 
.!:aska  and  this  Nation.    My  hope  is  that 
lie   timely  remarks   of  Vice  President 
:irBERT  Humphrey  will  inspire  us  to  labor 
or  a  better  understanding  among  people 
•f  this  Nation  and  the  peoples  of  this 
■■'.•orld. 
The  remarks  follow: 

.:E^I.^RKS  OF  Vice  President  Hublrt  H.  Hum- 

PHRr.T.      N.^TION.M.      CONFrRENCE      OF     CHRIS- 

TL^Ns  .\ND  Jews,  Omaha,  Nebr..  Mat  2,  1965 
We  gather  tonight  to  honor  two  gre.at  citi- 
-us  of  Nebraska:  Gov.  Frank  Morrison  and 
T.  .^tae  Greenberg. 

Dr.  Abe  Greenberg.  one  of  tlie  founders  of 

.le  local  chapter  of  the  National  Conference 

;■  Christians  and  Jews,  is  known  to  all  of 

Hi  for  his  kindness,  genero.sity,  a::d  strong 

!-i:!racier.    His  powers  of  healing  have  been 

ipvoicd   not   only  to   the  body,   but   also   to 

he  minds  and  hearts  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Gov.  Frank  Morrison,  my  close  and  personal 

;end,  adds  the  National  Brotherhood  Award 

'  a  long  list  of  awards  and  recognitions  he 

's  received  for  his  distinguished  service  to 

IS  fellow  man.  his  city,  his  State,  and  his 

"ition.     You  know  him  for  his  service,  but 

.so  lor  his  human  warmth. 

The  common  trait  these  honored  men  pos- 

sij  is  their  strong  and  active  belief  in  the 

rotherhood  of  man. 

Tor  we  .-u-e  all  brothers  in  this  world.    What 
•■■;:ch  of  us  does  affects  someone  else.     No 


single  action  is  Isolated  or  unrelated  to  some 
other  action. 

On  this  day.  In  this  week  we  are  all  re- 
minded of  man's  Interdependence. 

It  was  just  20  years  ago  this  we^  that  we 
witnessed  the  end  of  World  War  II  In  Etirope. 
That  war,  as  no  other  In  modern  times,  testi- 
fied to  mans  potential  for  barbarism  and 
Inhumanity. 

But  it  was  also  20  years  ago  this  week  that 
men  assembled  In  San  Francisco  at  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  International 
Organization  to  draw  up  the  UJ*.  charter. 

"We  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  de- 
termined to  save  succeeding  generations  from 
the  scourge  of  war,"  began  their  preamble. 

The  20th  centxiry  can  be  enrolled  In  his- 
tory as  the  century  of  war.  Or  it  can  be 
enrolled  as  the  century  of  peace. 

This  century  has  been  the  first  In  which 
wars  have  been  fought  on  a  world  scale.  But 
it  is  also  the  first  century  In  which  peace  has 
been  sought  on  a  world  sc^e. 

We  have  perfected  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory means  by  which  man  can  finally  destroy 
himself.  But  we  have  also,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  argued  that  world  peace  can  be 
achieved  on  a  level  of  reality. 

Some  say  that  war  Is  lnescap>able  and  In- 
evitable. Some,  such  as  Hegel,  have  said 
that  War  is  a  necessai-y  ptugative  toe  the 
"corrosive  influences  of  peace." 

But  we  Americans,  in  this  time,  abhor  such 
theory.  We  believe  tliat  corrosion  stems  not 
from  pe.Tce,  taut  from  tyranny,  hate  and  in- 
justice. 

Let  u.'^  then  be  known  in  history  as  seekers 
of  life  and  liberty  and  makers  of  peace. 
Let  our  Government  be  known  as  ttie  gov- 
ernment Hobbes.  Locke,  Rousseau,  and  the 
Federali.^ts  looked  toward  in  their  funda- 
ment.al  propositions:  ".^s  anarchy  leads  to 
war,  goveMiment  establishes  peace,  and  Just 
laws  preserve  it." 

Yes,  we  .\meric.ins  as  people,  and  we 
Americans  as  a  force  in  the  world  must 
pursue  po.toe.  But  what  sort  of  peace  shaJl 
it  be? 

Is  it  t^o  be  the  pence  of  domination?  This 
peace  Ls  Ccu-.y  indeed  to  achieve,  for  it  is  based 
on  control  of  the  weak  by  the  strong.  It  need 
not  l>e  based  on  any  principle  higher  than 
that  of  "might  makes  right." 

Is  it  to  be  the  peace  of  permissiveness? 
This  peace  too  can  be  bought  most  cheaply. 
For  it  le.ives  the  outside  world  to  its  own 
devices.  It  justifies  sacrifice  of  the  small  and 
weak.  It  justifies  aggrandizement  of  the 
powerful  and  greedy.  It  jtistlfies  Interna- 
tional Irresponsibiilty — all  on  the  premise 
that  atlairs  not  within  our  own  borders  are 
not  our  afT.Jrs. 

Is  it  to  be  the  peace  of  balance-of- 
power?  Thi.s  peM:e  has  existed  before.  It 
depends  on  pepetuation  of  a  delicate  power 
relationsiiip.  It  depends  on  the  "status 
quo."  It  hns  often  also  meant  In  the  past 
"dividing  up  the  world"  at  pleasure  of  tliose 
at  each  end  of  the  baUtnce. 

AU  of  these  peaces  can  and  have  been 
achieved,  at  least  temporarily,  throughout 
history.    But  they  have  never' lasted. 

For  they  have  not  been  based  on  Justice 
or  himianity.  They  have  not  responded  to 
the  needs  of  men  and  women  seeking  fulfill- 
ment for  themselves  and  their  children. 
They  have  not  taken  Into  account  the  spark 
that  burns  In  all  men  and  says:  "Be  free." 

On  this  20th  anniversary  of  war  and  of 
peace.  I  reaffirm  this  Nation's  determination 
to  work  toward  true  peace  In  the  world — 
peace  with  Jtistice.  peace  uith  opportunity, 
peace  with  liberty. 

In  the  United  Nations  we  have  established 
Institutional  framework  which  works  to- 
ward such  peace.  But  the  U.N.  alone  will 
never  achieve  it.  Its  achievement  will  de- 
pend on  the  determination  and  will  of  free 
nations,  and  of  all  men. 

There  are  today  opportunities  to  buy  an 
easier  peace — a  peace  of  domination,  or  of 
permissiveness,  or  of  balance  of  power.  But 
we  reject  these. 


We  stand  now,  as  generations  of  Americans 
stood  before  us.     In  the  words  of  Jefferson: 

"Honor,  justice  and  humanity  forbid  us 
tamely  to  surrender  that  freedcxn  which  we 
received  from  our  gallant  ancestors,  and 
which  our  Innocent  posterity  have  a  right 
to  receive  from  us." 

We  Americans  at  home  must  make  Amer- 
ica live  up  to  Its  heritage. 

We  must,  In  the  world,  defend  the  right  of 
others  to  perfect  themselves  free  of  coer- 
cion and  tjTanny. 

With  strength  and  patience,  we  wiU  suc- 
ceed. When  that  day  comes,  this  century 
Indeed  can  be  known  as  the  century  of  peace. 


Polish  Constitution  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3. 1965 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  great  his- 
toric documents  are  the  expression  of 
lofty  ideals  conceived  and  formulated 
by  men  of  vision  and  foresight,  often 
becoming  landmarks  in  national  histories 
and  leaving  their  permanent  Impression 
on  national  character.  The  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  May  1791,  is  such  a  document 
and  reflects  the  liberal  and  progressive 
character  of  Poland's  leaders  in  the  late 
18th  century. 

Tills  memorable  and  historic  Constitu- 
tion embodied  many  democratic  ideas, 
and  represented  a  decisive  advance  over 
anytliing  previously  attempted  in  Po- 
land. By  its  provisions  Poland  aban- 
doned its  antiquated,  medieval  system  of 
govenunent  and  adopted  one  with  many 
modern  features.  Autocratic  Poland  be- 
came a  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
most  startling  innovation  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  liberum  veto  by  which  any 
one  member  in  the  Diet — the  national 
assembly — could  veto  any  measure,  pre- 
venting the  enactment  of  any  legislation. 
Tlie  new  Constitution  did  away  with  this 
obstructive  feature,  and  thereby  paved 
the  way  for  new  legislation.  The  powers 
of  the  upper  house  were  reduced  and 
those  of  the  popularly  elected  lower 
house  were  increased.  Freedom  of  con- 
science and  of  free  speech  w^ere  guar- 
anteed. These  democratic  features  made 
the  Constitution  of  May  a  model  progres- 
sive instrument,  and  as  such  it  was 
widely  hailed  both  in  Poland  and  Po- 
land's friends  everywhere. 

Tlirough  such  a  drastic  overhauling 
of  Poland's  Government,  its  valiant  and 
liberal  leaders  hoped  to  save  their  father- 
land from  eventual  dismemberment. 
Unfortunately  that  in  itself  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  save  Poland.  Soon  after  the 
proclamation  of  this  Constitution  Po- 
land's foes  attacked  her,  and  brought  her 
independent  existence  to  an  end  for  more 
than  a  century.  Unhappily  the  Poles 
did  not  have  the  good  fortune  to  live  at 
peace  under  theii*  new  Constitution,  but 
they  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  memorable. 
almost  sacred,  document  embodying  their 
unrealized  di-eams  and  long-cherished 
hopes.  The  ideals  embodied  In  that  Con- 
stitution. Mr.  Speaker,  are  as  alive  in  the 
heai-ts  of  the  Polish  people  on  this  174th 
anniversary  celebration  of  its  promulga- 
tion as  they  were  in  1791. 


Monday,  May  3,  1965 
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Senate  continued  consideration  of  voting  rights  bill. 
House  passed  15  miscellaneous  bills. 
See  Resume  of  Congressional  Activity. 


Senate 


chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  8891-8923 
Bills  Introduced:  ii  bills  and  2  resolutions  \\erc  intro- 
duced, as  follows:  S.  1870-1880;  and  S.  Res.  104-105. 

Pages  8894-8895 

Bill  Rereferred:  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
was  discharged  from  further  consideration  of  S.  1681, 
to  provide  for  uniform,  fair,  and  equitable  treatment 
of  persons,  businesses,  or  farms  displaced  by  Federal 
programs,  and  the  bill  was  then  rereferred  to  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations.  page  8904 

Printing:  Senate  adopted  S.  Res.  105,  authorizing  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  part  I  of  the  hearings  on  fiscal 
1966  authorizations  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Page  8942 

Food  Marketing:  Senate  passed  without  amendment 
and  cleared  for  President  H.R.  5702,  extending  for  i 
year  the  date  on  which  the  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing  shall  make  its  final  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  p^ges  8955-8958 

Voting  Rights:  Senate  continued  on  S.  1564,  to  enforce 
the  15th  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S. 
(right  to  vote). 

Pending  at  adjournment  was  modified  Ervin  amend- 
ment (to  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  amended  conunittee  substitute  for 
the  bill)  to  provide  for  instituting  by  Attorney  General 
of  action  against  a  State  or  political  subdivision  alleged 
to  be  violating  voting  rights  on  account  of  race  or  color 
in  the  district  in  which  the  capital  of  the  State,  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  in  question,  is  located,  rather  than  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Pages  8925-8937,  8953-8955, 8959-8961 

Nominations:  The  following  nominations  were  re- 
ceived :  Hugh  F.  Owens,  of  Oklahoma,  ft!>sbe  member 
of  SEC;  John  A.  Schnittker,  of  Kansas,  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Alan  S.  Boyd,  of  Florida,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Transportation ; 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  of  ^Michigan,  to  be  Under  Secretary 
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of  HEW;  Warren  W.  Wiggins,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Peace  Corps;  Charles  S.  Murphy,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board : 
and  LaVern  R.  Dilweg,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  member  of 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission;  and  one 
judicial.  p„g^  8962 

Quorum  Call:  One  quorum  call  was  taken  todav. 

Poge  8925 

Program  for  Tuesday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  ad- 
journed at  6:35  p.m.  until  noon  Tues<.lay,  May  4,  whin 
it  will  continue  on  S.  1564,  voting  rights.  Page  896i 


Committee  Meetings 


(Committees  run  luted  did  not  meet) 

iVriLITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Committee  continuvd 
its  joint  hearings  with  the  Military  Construction  Su !v 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  en 
S.  1771,  fiscal  1966  authorizations  for  military  construc- 
don,  with  testimony  on  proposed  funds  for  Navy  cov 
strucdon  from  Rear  Adm.  Harry  Hull,  Director,  Shore 
Activities  Development  and  Control  Division,  Office  of 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  Rear  Adm.  Peter  C(  :- 
radi.  Chief,  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow  on  the  Naw  title  of  il  c 
bill. 

PACKAGIXG  AND  LABELING 

Committee  on  Commerce:  Committee  resumed  it.s  he.  - 
ings  on  S.  985,  to  prevent  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  f 
packaging  or  labeling  of  commodities  distributed  ■  1 
interstate  commerce,  having  as  its  witnesses  Lee  S.  Ric'  - 
inpre,  president,  National  Biscuit  Co.,  New  York  Cii  : 
ywight  D.  Townsend,  Cooperative  League,  Washin.;- 
ton.  D.C.:  Edward  J.  Hckman,  president.  United  Bi - 
cuit  Co.  of  America;  Lyle  C.  Roll,  president,  ai:  I 
Norman  Bristol,  general  counsel,  Kellogg  Co.,  Batt  e 
Creek,  Mich.;  and  Melville  Ehrlich,  an  attorney,  en 
behalf  of  Potato  Chip  Institute  International. 
Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 


Washington  Post  Editorial  Commends 
Senator  Daniel  B.  Brewster  for  His  Ad* 
vocacy  of  State  and  Local  Participa- 
tion in  Planning  the  Development  of 
the  Potomac  River  Basin 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^LARKS 
oy 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 
IX  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  -un- 
der the  energetic  leadership  of  President 
Lyndon  Johnson,  our  Nation  Is  prepar- 
ing to  launch  a  comprehensive  program 
of  conservation  and  beautification.  With 
encouragement  from  widespread  sources 
our  citizens  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  need  for  imaginative  ac- 
tion to  preserve  and  enhance  the  en- 
vironment of  natural  beauty  and  abun- 
dance which  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
by  our  forefathers. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  note  that  as  a  part 
of  hLs  message  to  the  Congress  on  natu- 
ral beauty.  President  Johnson  included 
an  eloquent  plea  for  the  careful  develop- 
ment of  the  Potomac  River  Basin.  He 
recommended  that  the  Potomac  serve 
as  a  model  of  scenic  and  recreation  val- 
ues for  the  entire  country.  He  sug- 
gested the  institution  of  programs  to 
clean  up  the  river  and  keep  it  clean. 

In  a  more  recent  message  on  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  the  President  accuratelj' 
stressed  the  regional  nature  of  many  of 
the  problems  which  confront  Wasliing- 
ton.  D.C.  The  problem  of  beautification 
and  conservcvtion  in  the  Potomac  River 
Basin  is  such  a  regional  problem.  The 
.solution  should  rightfully  come  as  a  re- 
sult of  cooperative  and  constructive  ac- 
tion which  embraces  the  efforts  of  State 
and  local  interests  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  able  senior  Senator  from  Mary- 
laiid.  the  Honorable  D.^^•IEL  B.  Brew- 
ster, has  advocated  what  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  reasonable  approach  in  achiev- 
ing v,-ovl:able  responses  to  the  problems 
of  the  Potomac.  Senator  Brewster  sug- 
gests the  formation  of  an  interstate  com- 
mission to  develop  and  protect  this  his- 
toric watershed. 

Mr.  President.  I  wisli  to  commend  my 
colleague  and  friend  from  the  Free  State 
for  this  forward-thinking  and  reason- 
able proposal.  He  has  again  demon- 
strated the  fainninded  and  cooperative 
attitudes  which  one  cherishes  in  a  good 
neighbor.  West  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
are,  in  a  real  sense,  good  neighbors  who 
must  work  together  to  solve  those  prob- 
lems which  mutually  affect  them  as  part 
of  the  Potomac  River  Basin. 


Appendix 

West  Virginians  are  vitally  concerned 
with  the  future  of  that  basin.  The  head- 
waters of  both  the  North  and  South 
branches  of  the  Potomac  spring  from  the 

mountains  of  West  Virginia,  and  the 
river  has  played  an  important  role  in  the 
historic  and  economic  developm.ent  of 
our  State.  I  assure  my  colleagues  from 
Marj'land  and  Virginia,  and  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Coltmibia,  that  I 
am  responsive  to  the  need  for  coopera- 
tive action  at  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  to  insure  the  development  of  the 
Potomac  River  Basin  in  the  most  reason- 
able, w  orkable  and  effective  manner  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  In  the  May 
3,  1965,  Wasliington  Post  presents  co- 
gent comment  on  the  plan  to  beautify 
and  develop  the  Potomac  River  Basin. 
It  is  heartening  to  note  that  the  writer 
has  recogmzed  the  contributions  of  Sen- 
ator Brewster  in  focusing  attention  on 
the  need  for  local  participation  in  any 
comprehensive  planning. 

I  ask  tuianimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial "Plan  for  the  Potom.ac"  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
[From  the  Washington  Poet,  May  3.  1965] 
Plan   for   the   Potomac 

Secrc:..;y  Udall's  planning  for  the  Potomac 
River  is  oH  to  an  xinpromising  start.  Three 
monihs  aeo  President  Johnson  declared  that 
the  Poto:nac  would  be  made  "a  model  of 
Kcenic  ar.d  recreational  valties."  Apparently 
a  plan  i.s  now  being  drafted  behind  closed 
doors  in  the  Interior  Department. 

Fotir  Slates  share  the  Potomac  watersh.ed. 
but  none  of  the  Governors  has  been  asked  to 
fake  part  in  the  planning.  None  of  the  Con- 
gressmen has  been  a.<=ked  for  his  views.  None 
of  the  local  governments  in  the  basin,  of 
which  there  are  many  dozens,  has  been  asked 
to  take  part.  Secretii.ry  Udall  seems  not  to 
realize  it.  but  he  stands  In  the  peril  of  re- 
peating the  error  of  the  Arniy's  Corp>s  of 
Engineers,  whose  1963  plan  for  the  Potomac, 
in  nine  fat  volumes,  is  now  quietly  collect- 
ing dust.  The  corps  began  by  deciding  aU 
the  que:-tions  of  values  and  politic;  by  decid- 
ing, in  our  behalf,  what  the  people  of  the 
Potom  iC  watershed  ought  to  want  and  how 
much  of  it  they  ought  to  have.  They  then 
designed  the  plan  to  their  own  specifications. 
The  Interior  Department's  value  judErments 
will  differ  from  the  Army  Engineers'  but,  like 
every  large  Government  agency,  it  will  reflect 
its  o'.vu  political  hisiory  and  specialized  con- 
cerns. 

Secretary  Ud..ll  ought  to  be  aw.irc  thr  t  V.:^ 
St-iite  and  local  governments  of  the  region 
have  already  formed  a  very  strong  it;;press!on 
of  his  intentions.  Right  or  wrong,  they  be- 
lieve \'a::i  he  intends  to  work  out  his  own 
plan  in  secrecy  over  the  simimer  ar.d  drop  it. 
in  finished  form,  on  the  President's  desk  next 
fall.  Tliey  believe  that  this  plan  will  be 
oriented  strongly  toward  recreation  and  con- 
servation at  the  expense  of  other  necessitie.s, 
and  that  it  will  dcnrumd  a  very  substantial 
expansion  of  Federal  land  holdings  and  In- 
terior's responsibilities  in  the  Wtishington 
area. 


A  far  w^iser  course  was  suggested  by  Sena- 
tor Brewster,  of  Maryland,  when  be  urged 
Mr.  Udall  to  consider  an  Interstate  commis- 
sion to  develop  and  protect  the  Potomac.  It 
is  a  concept  with  wide  support  cm  both  sides 
of  the  river.  As  Cllve  Du'Val  of  Fairfax  Coun- 
ty, who  Is  running  for  the  legislature,  cor- 
rectly pointed  out  last  week,  "A  ccKnprehen- 
sive  Interstate  compact  creating  a  commis- 
sion with  authority  to  act  l£  the  b«6t  way  to 
assure  soxind  development  at  the  river  In' 
tune  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  this 
area." 

Creating  a  jx>werful  and  broadly  based,  in- 
terstate commission  would  take  several  years. 
But  the  planning  for  the  river  can  usefully 
be  carried  forward  now,  if  the  Interior  De- 
partment will  bring  the  Governors  and  the 
local  officials  into  the  process.  Consultation 
Is  not  merely  a  political  concession;  some  of 
the  State  governments  command  expertise 
quite  comparable  to  Interior's.  The  water- 
shed cannot  afford  another  coUislon  between. 
Federal  and  local  interests.  If  Mr.  Udall 
wants  the  Governors  to  support  the  Potomac 
plan  next  year,  he  can  usefully  ask  them  to 
help  draft  it  this  year. 


Report  to  Massachosetts:   Optimism  for 
New  England  and  Itx  Fatnre 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3. 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  in 
April,  seven  RepublicaJi  Members  of  the 
House  introduced  legislation  to  provide 
a  New  England  Regional  Development 
Commission.  The  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mission would  be  to  conduct  a  complete 
study  of  the  region's  resources,  needs  and 
institutions  for  future  growth. 

I  was  delighted  to  read  that  last  week 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Senator  Saltonstall,  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  on  behalf  of  such  a  com- 
mission. Senator  Saltonstall  pointed 
out  the  tremendous  potential  for  growth 
in  New  England,  but  the  tendency  of 
recent  years  for  the  region  to  lag  behind 
in  terms  of  new  investment  and  new 
employment. 

The  Senator's  declaration  of  the  need 
for  regional  planning  in  New  England  is 
an  important  one.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  text  of  the  Senator's  report 
to  Massachusetts  in  which  he  reported 
on  his  Public  Works  Committee  tes- 
timony: 

Report    to    T»Lassachusetts:     Optimism    for 
New  Englakd  and  Its  Future 

(By  US.  Senator  Le^trett  Saltonstall,  of 
Massachtisetts ) 
Last  Tuesday,   I  testified   before  the  U.S. 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  to  point 
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out  the  need  for  establishing  a  New  England 
Regional  Development  Commission  to  help 
our  economy  In  Massachusetts  and  New- 
England. 

I  think  that  such  a  regional  development 
commission  should  be  composed  of  a  repre- 
sentative from  each  of  the  New  England 
States  and  one  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Its  purpose  wouJd  be  to  study  the  economy 
of  our  Commonwealth  and  region  in  order 
to  come  up  with  a  program  for  New  England 
e.;onomic  growth  and  development. 

The  economy  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
rest  of  New  England  is  at  a  crossroads.  We 
can  regard  It  as  a  benefit  as  well  as  a  burden 
that  o»xr  area  is  the  oldest  industrial  section 
of  the  United  States.  As  the  oldest,  New 
England  possesses  a  fine  base  of  industrial 
and  business  development.  It  has  an 
abundance  of  skilled  workers  with  the  know- 
how  to  perform  the  highly  technical  work 
necessary  in  our  complex  economy.  We  have 
seen  this  ability  applied  in  the  development 
of  our  fine  electronics  industry.  We  have 
been  helped  economically  by  growth  among 
the  service  Industries,  construction,  trade 
and  government,  as  well  as  the  finance,  in- 
surance and  real  estate  businesses.  In  1964. 
these  industries  helped  create  record  em- 
ployment highs. 

We  in  Massachusetts  ::nd  throughout  New 
England  have  the  finest  educational  insti- 
tutions in  the  coimtry.  Tliey  are  the 
sources  of  new  and  imaginative  ideas  and 
provide  the  talent  necessary  for  our  future 
development.  I  hestitate  to  name  these 
educational  Institutions  for  fear  of  hurting 
anyone's  feelings.  But.  I  am  a  Harvard 
rooter  of  long  standing. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  advantages,  our  econ- 
omy is  also  burdened  by  age.  Many  of  our 
plants  and  equipment  are  old  and  outdated. 
Too  often  in  the  past  we  have  failed  to  adapt 
as  quickly  as  we  might  to  tlie  changing  needs 
of  our  economy.  Our  failure  to  do  this  has 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  markets  for  our  products 
because  of  the  diflBculty  in  changing  over 
machinery  and  equipment. 

Statistics  show  that  this  condition  has 
contributed  to  a  generally  lagging  economic 
growth  in  Massachusetts  and  New  England, 
compared  to  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Since  1940  we  all  know  that  there  has  been 
a  substantial  national  redistribution  of 
economic  activity.  Between  1940  and  1960, 
emploj-ment  In  the  Far  West  more  than 
doubled:  In  the  Southwest  and  Rocky  Moun- 
t<ain  States,  employment  increased  approxi- 
mately two-thirds.  Compared  to  these  fig- 
ures, there  was  only  a  one-third  increase  In 
New  England. 

In  19C2.  Massachusetts  ranked  ninth 
among  the  14  leading  industrial  States. 
the  same  position  held  in  1959.  How- 
ever, Texas,  No.  10.  with  a  higher  rate  of 
growth,  threatens  to  displace  Massachtisetts 
In  the  futtire.  While  Massachusetts  growth 
in  manufacturing  was  higher  than  the  na- 
tional average,  it  was  lower  than  7  of  the 
other  13  leading  indtistrial  States.  During 
this  period.  Massachusetts  was  second  to 
Maine  among  the  New  England  States  in 
m.^nufactu^lng  growth. 

From  1953  to  1962,  Massachusetts  ranked 
lOih  in  the  Nation  for  manufacturers'  ex- 
penditures for  new  plants  and  equipment. 
While  Massachusetts  ranked  first  in  New 
England  for  such  expenditures.  New  England 
ranked  sixth  out  of  nine  national  geographic 
regions.  This  comparison  empasizes  the  need 
for  stimulating  our  growth. 

Between  1960  and  1963  our  State  was  the 
eighth  largest  In  the  Nation  in  terms  of 
manufacturing  employment;  nevertheless,  it 
had  the  greatest  decrease  in  such  employ- 
ment among  the  14  leading  industrial 
States.  EhiTlng  this  time,  only  Connecticut 
among  the  New  England  States  showed  an 
increase,  and  this  came  largely  from  the 
airplane  Industry. 


Now  turning  to  business  growth  figures, 
we  see  that  Massachusetts  aad  New  England 
have  also  lagged.  Between  1958  and  1963, 
Massachusetts  had  a  19.8-percent  Increase 
in  wholesale  trade  establishments.  New 
England  had  a  22-percent  increase,  but  along 
with  two  other  regions,  this  was  the  lowest 
percentage  increase  among  the  nine  regions 
of  the  United  States. 

Between  1958  and  1963.  Maesachusetts  had 
a  19-percent  increase  in  retail  sales.  Tliis 
placed  us  first  among  the  New  England 
States.  However,  New  England  ranked 
seventh  am.ong  the  nine  iKitidnal  geographic 
regions. 

These  figures  show  how  Important  it  is 
for  us  in  Massachusetts  anfl  New  England 
to  make  a  study  of  our  economy.  We  must 
first  recognize  the  problem  before  we  at- 
tempt its  solution.  This  is  a  "nust  "  if  we 
are  to  develop  an  intelligent,  workable  plan 
for  future  economic  gro.»  ih  ur.d  development 
of  our  whole  area. 

Legislation  is  pending  m  Congress  to  set 
up  regionn!  developmetu  commissions  and 
establish  a  program  of  economic  assistance. 
Let  us  work  in  a  united  v, .ij  to  get  legisla- 
tion that  will  help  us  tl-.e  most. 

Tlie  economic  interesus  and  many  of  the 
problems  of  Massachusetts  and  the  other 
New  England  States  are  not  the  same.  But, 
there  are  more  similaritie.s  than  differences. 
I  um  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  our  com- 
bined efforts  are  necessary  loi  study,  evaluate 
and  solve  these  problems,    r 

We  New  Englander.s  f.-. L'e  different  prob- 
lems than  those  of  the  Appalachia  region 
of  the  United  States  which  was.  as  you  re- 
member, the  subject  of  economic  assistance 
legislation  during  the  i^reaent  session  of 
Congress.  A  regional  development  commis- 
sion wilLbe  aware  of  these  differences.  At- 
tention cfen  be  given  to  our  recreation,  re- 
search and  service  industries  to  determine 
how  these  expanding  industries  can  be  more 
helpful  in  providing  economic  growth. 

A  thoughtful  commission  will  be  helpful 
in  considering  the  problems  which  currently 
face  otir  textile,  rubber  and  ehoe  industries. 
Changing  patterns  of  defense  business,  along 
With  the  entire  problem  of  defense  conversion 
present  a  challenge  for  careful  examination. 
Ways  must  be  developed  if  we  are  to  improve 
our  economy  througli  selected  urban  devel- 
opment, education.  and  transportation 
programs. 

I  am.  like  you.  optimistic  about  the  future 
for  Massachusetts  and  New  England.  Look 
at  what  has  been  done  in  Boston.  The  new 
Prudential  Center,  the  West  End  redevelop- 
ment project  and  the  Government  center 
have  already  had  a  considerable  impact  upon 
business  expansion. 

The  economic  interests  of  Mas.sachusetts 
and  the  other  New  England  States  are  tied 
together.  An  Improved  economy  in  one  can 
mean  expanded  markets  for  the  others. 
Through  joint  planning  efforts  on  the  part 
of  all  our  New  England  States,  manufactur- 
ing and  business  enterprises  Can  be  improved 
and  expanded.  New  enterprises  will  be  at- 
tracted to  Massachusetts  and  New  England. 

I  believe  that  for  the  regional  development 
commission  to  be  most  effective,  it  should 
make  its  reports  available  to  the  respective 
New  England  Governors,  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  as  well  as  to  Fed- 
eral officials.  In  this  way.  the  findings,  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission win  be  available  to  national  and  State 
officials  who  are  able  to  recommend  legisla- 
tion In  the  Congress  or  respective  States. 
This  will  instire  full  use  being  made  of  the 
commission  rep>orts. 

I  hope  that  legislation  will  pass  the  Con- 
gress this  year  which  will  result  in  a  realistic 
and  beneficial  program  of  economic  assist- 
ance for  all  New  England. 


Proposed  Elimination  of  the  Army 
Reserve 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOOTH    CAROLINA  , 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATED 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.,  the  editor 
of  National  Review,  and  a  noted 
newspaper  columnist  and  author,  has 
written  a  very  interesting  and  important 
article  about  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
S.  McNamara  and  his  efforts  to  rtm 
around  the  Constitution  and  the  Con- 
gress and.  in  effect ,  abolish  the  Army 
Resene.  by  his  own  edict.  The  article 
points  up  the  important  challenge  which 
the  distinguished  Representative  Hebert. 
of  Louisiana,  has  hurled  at  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  authority  which  the  Con- 
stitution vests  in  Congress  to  make  such 
a  decision.  Representative  Hebert.  who 
is  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee  looking  into  this  Mc- 
Namara proposal,  has  put  his  finger  on 
a  most  important  question;  and  I  am 
?.lad  that  Mr.  Buckley  has  pointed  this 
up  for  con.sideration  by  the  readina  pub- 
lic 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  mat- 
ter. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "McNamara  at  the  Bar.' 
dated  April  17,  1965,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

McN.^MARA    AT    THE    BAR 

(By  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 
A  congressional  committee  headed  by  Mr. 
Hebert,  of  Louisiana,  Is  midway  through 
hearings  freighted  with  tension,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proposed  elimination  of  the  Army 
Reserve.  The  tension  Is  for  various  reasons. 
For  one  thing,  there  is  the  cadre  of  officers 
and  men  who  have  devoted  a  significant  part 
of  their  lives  in  the  services  of  an  idea — the 
Army  Reserve — who  have  now  heard  the  doc- 
tor recommend  euthenasia.  It  Is  dlfiQcult, 
after  years  of  service,  to  be  told  that  econ- 
omy, or  managerial  tidiness,  or  whatever  it 
was  Mr.  McNamara's  computer  disgorged, 
justifies  the  elimination  of  an  active  service 
which  for  years,  and  in  several  crises,  proved 
itself  an  impressive  means  of  buttressing  the 
national  security.  All  the  more  difficult  if 
you  believe  for  the  best  of  patriotic  reasons 
that  Mr.  McNamara's  computer  is  on  this 
occasion,  as  on  a  few  others,  disposing  of 
people.  Ideas,  and  traditions,  on  the  basis  of 
ill-digested  data. 

An  important  additional  point  of  tension. 
Some  of  the  most  responsible  members  of 
the  Army  will  tell  you  privately  that  the  des- 
potic habits  of  Mr.  McNamara  have  had  the 
effect  of  paralyzing  witnesses  whose  word 
might  be  of  great  usefulness  to  the  commit- 
tee in  considering  McNamara's  proposal. 
The  example  is  fresh  before  the  minds  of  the 
highest  officials  of  the  armed  services  of 
Admiral  Anderson,  whose  term  of  office  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  was  terminated 
in  1963  by  President  Kennedy  in  punishment 
for  tils  singing  his  own  beliefs,  which  were 
contrary  to  Mr.  McNamara's,  before  a  con- 
gressional committee  in  1962. 

And  the  third  point  of  tension  is  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's style,  which  caused  the  chairman 
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of  this  committee,  in  a  moment  of  uncon- 
tained  exasperation  last  December,  to  mut- 
ter   that    Mr.    McNamara    evidently    believes 
not  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
a  necessary  evil,  but  that  it  is  an  unneces- 
sary evil.     Mr.  McNamara  provoked  this  par- 
ticular outburst  by  calmly  announcing  his 
intention  on  December  12  to  do  away  with 
tlie  Reserve,  without  so  much  as  a  by-your- 
leave  in  the  direction  of  Congress.     The  Re- 
.serve.   having  been   set   up   by   Congress    ( in 
1920).  it  is  the  opinion  of  certain  Members 
of  Congress,  most  specifically  including  Mr. 
Hebert — who  is  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ces   Subcommittee   and   primarily   responsi- 
ble for  transmitting  enlightened  recommen- 
ciations  on  military  policy  to  the  House   of 
Representatives — that  it  is  ultimately  their 
business,    not  Mr.  McNamara's.   whether  to 
dispose  of  the  Reserve.     But  Mr.  McNamara. 
wltli    ills   genius    for    diplomatic   ineptitude. 
let  it  be  known  that  in  the  opinion  of  Army 
counsel   (which  is  not  at  all  different  from 
saying  in  the  opinion  of  himself)  he  has  all 
the   authority  he    needs    to   implement    the 
proposed    resolution.     It    was    ruefully    that 
his   spokesman,   the   Secretary  of  the  Army, 
had  to  admit  under  questioning  that  unless 
the  Congress  appropriates  money  with  which 
to   effect    the   proposed    amalgamation,    said 
proposed   amalgamation   isn't  going  to  take 
l>lace,   unless   Mr.   McNamara  sells   his   Ford 
stock  and  pays  for  it  himself. 

Tension  enough,  then,  for  a  dozen  con- 
gressional investigations;  and  everything 
]X)ints,  ultimately,  to  that  hatuiting  ques- 
tion: Are  we  really  prepared — all  the  men, 
women,  and  children  in  the  United  States — 
;o  simply  turn  over  our  defense  policy  to 
Robert  McNamara.  subject  to  the  pleasure  of 
tlie  President — whose  faith  in  him  appears 
to  be.  if  not  unthinking,  at  least  unlimited? 
Suppose  McNamara  is  wrong?  Not  merely 
about  the  Reserve,  but  about  the  manned 
bombers,  the  moon  program,  the  oversea 
bases.  Hell — literally,  hell — there  would  be 
to  pay.  How  are  we  to  inform  ourselves 
about  Mr.  McNamara's  performance,  if  he 
succeeds  in  intimidating  all  his  subordinates. 
lifetime  students  of  the  discipline  of  war. 
among  whom  we  must  suppose  resides  a 
relevant  sum  of  knowledge  about,  and  ex- 
perience in.  military  and  strategic  matters 
which  Mr.  McNamara.  for  all  his  agility,  has 
presumably  not  been  able  to  surpass  during 
his  4  years  in  office? 

How  many  of  our  lour-^t.ir  generals  really 
agree  with  Mr.  McNamara  that  it  is  wise  to 
abolish   the  Reserve?     Are   not    his   present 
arguments  flimsy?     He  wants  to  unify  man- 
agement;  and  he  proposed  to  do  away  with 
the  Reserve,  which  is  managed   by   a  single 
command,  and  turn  management  over  to  the 
50  State  Governors  who  command  the  Na- 
tional Guard.     He  wants  to  save  150  million 
bucks — but  how  many  million  dollars  will  it 
take  to  retrain  for  effective  service  replace- 
ments  for  that  85   percent  of  the  Enlisted 
Reserve  who.  a  poll  reveals,  would  decline  to 
Join  the  Guard?     The  justification   for   the 
merger  is  superficially  plausible.     Perhaps  a 
profound  case  can  be  made  for  it,  btit  how 
are  we  to  meastire  the  relative  profundity 
of  the  case  for  amalgamation,  if  we  do  not 
have  the  means  of  meastiring  the  proftindity 
of  the  opposition's  case?     And  how  can  we 
measure  it,  when  the  hot  breath  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  licks,    and    paralyzes    officers   seated 
before  a  congressional  committee,  who  never 
quailed   before   the  machincgtin  fire   of   the 
enemy  they  fought  in  two  vital  wars? 

Mr.  Hebert  has  an  important  job  to  per- 
form. Mr.  McNamara  may  be  the  greatest 
military  genius  since  Alexander  the  Great. 
But  then  again  he  may  not  be — and  if  he 
isn't,  who.  if  not  Mr.  Hebert.  is  going  to  start 
finding  out  for  us?    The  Russians? 


Yazoo  City  Library 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1965 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  national  observance  of 
Library  "Week.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  op- 
portumty  to  call  the  House's  attention  to 
one  of  the  many  fine  libraries  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi. 

The  B.  S.  Ricks  Memorial  Librai-y  at 
Yazoo  City.  Miss.,  has  contributed  for 
many  years  to  the  culture  and  recreation 
of  citizens  of  Yazoo  County.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  oldest  libraries  in 
the  Nation,  having  been  organized  in 
1834. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiks.  I 
include  an  article  on  the  Yazoo  City  Li- 
brary which  appeared  some  time  ago  in 
the  Clai-ion  Ledger-Daily  News,  published 
in  Jackson,  Miss.: 

Ya^oo  City  Library  Offers  Many  Services 
( By  Bonita  Appleton  ) 
'i'.'vzoo  City.  Miss. — Ask  the  folk  in  this 
combination  delta-hill  town  about  the  won- 
derful world  of  books  and  if  they  don't  know 
it's  not  because  they  lack  the  opportunity  to 
learn. 

Yazoo  City  has  one  of  the  best  smalltown 
libraries  in  the  Stat*.  Picked  arbitrarily  to 
be  featured  today  as  a  fine  example  of  an 
excellent  library,  the  B.  S.  Ricks  Memorial 
Library  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Mississippi  and 
one  of  the  newest  in  outlook. 

Organized  in  1834  when  14  men  met  to  form 
the  Manchester  Library  Association,  the  Ya- 
zoo City  Library  today  has  more  than  30.000 
books  for  selective  reading,  offers  a  triple 
handful  of  services  to  everybody  in  the  area, 
and  has  recently  been  the  recipient  of  a  fund- 
raising  campaign  that  means  even  more  books 
and  services  to  patrons. 

The  library  also  manages  and  operates  the 
Yazoo-Sharkey  Bookmobile,  on  loan  from  the 
Mississippi  Library  Commission.  Driven  by 
Thomas  Scott  of  Rolling  Fork,  the  bookmo- 
bile offers  more  than  3.000  people  a  choice  of 
2.500  books.  5  days  a  week. 

The  Yazoo  Library  is  housed  in  a  building 
given  in  1900  by  the  late  Mrs.  Fannie  Ricks 
in  honor  of  her  husband,  a  Yazoo  City  busi- 
nessman and  planter. 

It  is  one  of  the  libraries  not  given  money 
by  Steel  Magnate  Andrew  Carnegie.  Carnegie 
was  approached  about  financing  the  Yazoo 
Library  but  correspondence  with  him  showed 
he  felt  it  was  "doing  fine  and  not  in  as  bad 
shape"  as  other  libraries  he  also  was  not 
helping. 

FREE  service 

"The  Yazoo  Library  Association  has  $5  a 
vear  dues  although  the  library  gives  free 
service  to  all  adults  and  children  in  the 
Yi^zoo  County  and  city  area,"  said  Mrs.  B. 
Frank  Williams,  head  librarian. 

Tlie  library  also  receives  financial  support 
from  the  county,  the  city,  rental  property, 
dues  and  fines,  gifts  and  memorials,  and  the 
Yazoo  School  Board. 

The  B.  S.  Ricks  Memorial  Library  in  Yazoo 
City  is  strategically  located  near  the  down- 
town area,  right  next  door  to  Main  Street 
Elementary  School.  An  air-conditioning  and 
heating  unit  is  also  being  Installed  in  the 
recently  renovated  building. 


"We  have  a  reference  room,  used  by  high 
school  students,  which  features  a  college  and 
career  corner."  said  Mrs.  WUllams  as  slie  con- 
ducted a  quick  tour  through  the  building. 
"The  college  and  career  corner  includes  cat- 
alogs from  every  college  that  will  send  them 
to  us  and  the  career  information  is  kept 
strictly  up  to  date." 

The  main  room  Includes  interestingly  ar- 
ranged books  In  brandnew  shelves  (the 
shelves  are  due  to  arrive  this  week),  and 
original  captains'  chairs  and  old  directors' 
chairs  will  be  placed  in  the  reading  area  near 
the  periodical  rack. 

"The  library  has  a  regtilar  subscription  to 
50  indexed  magazines  with  10  additional 
magazines  not  indexed,"  Mrs.  Williams  said. 
"Those  chairs  have  been  in  the  library  for 
years  and  years  and  we  wanted  to  keep  some 
of  the  historical  flavor  of  the  building." 

Also  strategically  spaced  throughout  the 
main  room  of  the  library  are  old-fashioned 
rocking  chairs.  "Some  of  those  chairs  have 
ijeen  here  since  1905,"  Mrs.  Williams  com- 
mented. 

The  children's  reading  room,  originally  just  ^ 
a  corner  in  the  main  room,  has  been  moved 
into  a  larger  room  and  students  from  Main 
Street  Elementary  School  next  door  make 
scheduled  trips  to  the  library  Monday-Friday 
from  1 :  30  to  3:30  each  day. 

"After  3:30  students  from  the  junior  high 
school  and  high  school  come  in,"  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams said  "The  high  schools  have  libraries 
and  this  library  supplements  their  work." 
little  change 
There  had  been  little  change  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  library  in  some  40  years  until 
last  year  when  the  junior  auxiliary  became 
interested  in  the  operation  of  the  facility. 

'Mrs.  M.  P.  Derden,  who  retired  in  April, 
had  held  the  library  together  by  sheer  will- 
power and  dedication,"  said  Mrs.  Williams. 
"If  it  hadn't  been  for  her  during  all  these 
years  we  wouldn't  have  a  library."  Mrs.  Der- 
den was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Natalie  Magruder 
Mobley. 

The  junior  auxiliary  raised  $11,000  to  re- 
decorate the  library  and  went  to  the  city 
council  and  board  of  supervisors  and  ob- 
tained additional  funds.  They  also  went  to 
interested  people  in  the  area  and  offered  a 
life  membership  to  the  Yazoo  Library  Asso- 
ciation for  $100. 

"This  has  made  our  renovation  and  pur- 
chase of  new  books  possible."  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams. 

The  renovation  includes  a  new  history 
room  which  also  will  serve  as  a  meeting  room 
of  the  Yazoo  Library  Association.  The  Yazoo 
County  home  demonstration  clubs  is  making 
drapes  and   covering  chairs  for  it. 

"We  put  our  board  members  to  work,"  said 
Mrs.  Williams  as  she  introduced  Mrs.  Herman 
Decell,  busily  at  work  cataloguing  local  his- 
tory. 

Included  in  this  local  history  was  a  section 
of  WPA  history  wrritten  in  1930.  pictures  of 
a  1927  flood,  a  1904  fire,  a  1927  chamber  of 
commerce  picture,  and  copies  of  the  centen- 
nial edition  of  the  Sentinel,  published  in  the 
1800's. 

One  of  the  most  valued  possessions  of  the 
library  is  a  ledger  written  in  a  fine  Spen- 
cerian  script  which — instead  of  today's  mod- 
ern card  catalog — lists  every  book  the  library 
owned  in  1838. 

SERVICE  SET  UP 

Set  up  for  service,  the  B.  S.  Ricks  Memorial 
Library  offers  telephone  spot  reference  ques- 
tions, reference  work  within  the  library,  takes 
reservations  for  books  that  the  library  owns, 
maintains  a  reader  Interest  file,  renews  books 
by  phone,  sends  books  to  those  unable  to 
visit  the  library,  gives  help  in  program  plan- 
ning to  clubs  and  organizations,  sets  up  and 
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maintains  book  displays  inside  and  outside 
of  tlie  library. 

In  addition,  the  library  sopnscrs  a  dl£CUjB- 
sion  group  led  by  Thomas  Campbell  m, 
which  meets  on  the  first  and  second  Thurs- 
day of  each  month. 

Special  signs  are  being  constructed  to  use 
on  Yazoo  City  streets  to  direct  traffic  to  the 
library.  In  addition,  an  auto-page  for  book 
returns  when  the  library  is  closed  has  been 
Installed   nearby. 

Employees  at  the  Ricks  Memorial  library 
Include  Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Catherine  Miller 
and  Mrs.  Birdie  King,  general  librarians.  Mrs. 
Merle  MacDonald,  on  loan  from  the  Missis- 
sippi Library  Commission,  Miss  Mary  Love, 
general  librarian  and  office  worker,  and  Emma 
Barnett,  a  diversified  occupations  student 
from  the  high  school  "learning  to  be  a 
librarian." 


Refuses  El  Paso  Post,  0£F  Payroll 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

OW  TES.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1965 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
newspaper  account  by  Sarah  McClendon 
for  the  El  Paso,  Tex.,  Times  on  April  5, 
1965,  Is  of  Interest  to  all  Members  of 
Congress: 

[Prom  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times,  Apr.  5.  1965] 

Refuses  El  Paso  Post,  Off  Payroll 

(By  Sarah  McClendon) 

Washington. — John  R.  Norpel,  Jr.,  skille<l 
Investigator  in  catching  international  Com- 
munists, went  off  the  pajToll  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department  Prlday  because  he  refused  to 
accept  reassignment  from  security  tasks  at 
the  Department  in  Washington  to  door 
knocking  in  routine  rookie  investigations  of 
Government  employees  in  Southwestern 
States  with  headquarters  in  El  Paso.  He 
would  have  traveled  from  Brownsville  to 
California. 

Norpel.  one  of  the  team  of  top-notch  se- 
curity evaluators  working  under  Otto  Otepka, 
has  recently  been  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  along  with  other 
Otepka  men,  who  were  told  their  Jobs  was  to 
keep  watch  over  36  Latin  Americans  in  Wash- 
ington in  various  agencies. 

LIMrrED   OPERATION 

This  Job  was  a  limiting  operation.  Inas- 
much as  the  secxirlty  men,  who  formerly  had 
the  Job  of  deciding  which  persons  were  or 
were  not  security  risks  In  Government,  were 
told  they  could  not  go  out  and  actxially 
Investigate  the  36  Latins  but  must  wait  until 
State  Department  people  brought  them 
Information. 

Norpel  now  Joins  Otto  Otepka  as  a  State 
Department  employee  who  has  been  stripped 
of  responsibilities  in  the  security  field. 

Some  lialf  dozen  other  associates  of  the  two 
men  who  also  worked  in  the  security  office  as 
evaluators  of  information  and  results  of  in- 
vestigations have  all  been  reassigned  out  of 
the  office  and  put  to  work  on  meaningless 
tasks. 

Otepka.  who  has  been  appealing  his  dis- 
missal from  the  service  after  he  replied  to 
questions  on  security  asked  by  a  Senate  sub- 
committee. Is  still  getting  paid.  He  gets  $19.- 
000  a  year  for  reading  the  Congressional 
Record  daily  and  evaluating  Congressmen's 

Meanwhile,  as  the  security  team  of  the 
State  Department  gets  reassigned  out  of  this 
field,  sent  overseas  on  different  types  of  serv- 
ice, has  offers  dangled  before  them  to  go  to 


graduate  colleges  or  gets  demoted,  like  Nor- 
pel, the  persons  who  might  need  to  be  in- 
vestigated as  sectirlty  risks  are  escaping  such 
scrutiny.  This  could  mean  a  complete  break- 
down in  security  for  the  United  States,  it 
has  been  cited  by  members  of  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee. 

Norpel  now  intends  to  fight  fcis  case  for  re- 
tention of  jobs,  pay,  and  assigned  duty  in  his 
career  classification,  whicli  is  in  a  xop  intel- 
ligence job.     He  has  einployecl  a  lawyer. 

Norpel,  before  he  received  Friday's  notice 
that  he  was  off  the  payroll,  had  protested  tlie 
reassignment  to  El  Paso  formally  with  State 
Dep.artniejit  siiijeriors. 

"I  don't  mean  I  would  not  l:ke  to  Vje  em- 
ployed in  El  Paso."  he  said  'Don't  let  the 
good  people  there  think  that.  It  is  that  I  do 
not  want  to  go  tliere  and  do  tlie  kind  of  work 
that  I  did  when  I  first  joined  Government 
ser\'ice,  before  I  spent  10  years  with  the  FBI. 
and  then  service  at  the  State  Department." 

CITED 

Norpel's  record  shows  that  he  was  cited 
several  times  for  accomplishments  in  the 
field  of  government  Lnvestigaticn  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  director  of  the  FBI  and  once  won  a 
cash  award.  He  is  classific<i  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  as  a  personnel  soctority  special- 
ist who  has  had  experience  as,  investigative 
specialist,  administrative  o.Ticor,  special  pro- 
gram officer.  He  was  making  $13,265  per 
year.  He  has  a  law  degree  from  Temple 
University. 

Norpel's  orders  to  El  Piu^o  came  at  a  time 
when  tlie  State  Department  Is  reported  to 
ha\'e  serious  need  for  qualified  evaluators 
in  the  office  of  security's  division  of  evalua- 
tions, a  need  so  acute  that  recently  investi- 
gators "from,  the  field,"  a  term  meaning  sub- 
sidiary offices  over  the  Naticai,  have  been 
detailed  to  Washington  where  they  are  un- 
familiar with  the  work  to  be  done. 

William  J.  Crockett  deputy  tuider  secre- 
tary of  state  for  admini.-tration.  said  early 
this  year  tliat  the  reason  Norpel  was  being 
sent  to  El  Paso  was  because  "the  need  of 
trained  investigators  in  otir  field  offices  at 
this  time  is  critical." 


CANCELED  SPACE 

Yet.  Febru:a-y  1.  1965  the  ofBce  of  security 
had  sent  a  memorandum  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  office  in  the  State  De- 
partment advising  that  space  sliould  be  C£in- 
celed  in  the  Federal  building  In  El  Paso  by 
the  office  of  security.  Later,  suddenly  Al 
Rico,  assistant  executive  officer  lor  State  office 
of  sectirlty  asked  to  withdraw  the  memoran- 
dum. Finally,  one  offici  il  asked  tlie  security 
office  if  they  did  or  did  not  want  the  office 
of  security  matters  in  El  Paso.  Finally  the 
department  said  again  it  did  want  the  office. 

G.  Marin  Gentile,  deputy  assistant  secre- 
tary for  security  U.S.  State  Department, 
•wrote  Norpel  Friday  on  orders  of  Crockett 
that  "since  you  did  not  report  to  duty  in 
El  Paso  April  2,  1965.  you  are  absent  without 
leave.  You  wUl  be  continued  in  absence 
without  leave  until  you  report  for  duty  at 
your  station  in  El  Paso."  1 


Great  Society?! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VrES 
Tuesday.  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  DEVTNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
which  in  my  mind  was  ccitainly  meri- 
torious. Accordiniily,  after  contacting 
her  and  obtaining  hor  permis.^ion,  I  am 


reprinting  her  letter  for  the  benefit  of 
other  Members  of  Congress. 

This  young  lady  some  way  or  another 
has  captured  the  basic  philosophy  which 
made  this  country  great.  This  is  most 
unique  in  today's  society  when  so  many 
seem  to  feel  that  the  solution  to  all 
problems  is  to  sit  down,  face  the  east, 
and  hold  out  their  hands  for  help  from 
Washington.  I  wish  to  publicly  con- 
gratulate Miss  Joyce  Fletcher  who  wrote 
as  follows: 

Congressman  Devine:  I  have  recently  re.td 
that  the  latest  step  in  President  Johnsons 
Great  Society  is  to  give  rent  supplements 
to  people  living  in  substandard  housing  so 
they  can  move  to  better  housing.  I  under- 
stand a  single  person  making  up  to  $5,200 
a  year  is  eligible.  I  think  this  is  a  little 
absurd.  If  a  single  person  is  making  that 
much  money,  why  is  he  living  in  substand- 
ard housing  to  begin  with?  Sir,  I  make 
$4,000  a  year.  I  live  In  a  pleasant  three- 
room  apartment  which  costs  $85  per  month. 
This  would  make  me  eligible  for  a  rent  sup- 
plement which  I  feel  would  be  totally  tin- 
deserved.  I  have  a  fairly  decent  standard 
Of  living,  although  there  are  things  I  want 
but  can't  afford.  So  what.  I'm  putting 
myself  through  school  at  nights,  and  even 
saving  money  and  investing  some.  In  ad- 
dition I  have  had  rather  high  medical  ex- 
penses. In  the  last  2  years  I've  spent  close 
to  $2,000  on  medical  expenses.  If  I  can  get 
along  without  help  from  Uncle  Sam  why 
can^t  someone  who  is  making  as  much  cr 
more  than  I.  do  it  also? 

This  type  of  legislation  bothers  me.  I 
know  there  are  people  who  need  help,  and 
I  want  them  helped.  But  there  has  to  be 
some  commonsense  used. 

I  am  constantly  amazed  at  my  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  policies.  Is  It  true"  that  this 
Is  what  the  American  people  want?  Do  you 
hr;ve  anv  answers  for  me? 


Groundbreaking  Ceremonies  for  $15  Mil- 
lion Expansion  Program  for  the  Long 
Island  Jewish  Hospital,  New  Hyde 
Park,  N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   KEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATnTES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, April  11,  it  was  my  pleasui^  to  at- 
tend the  groundbreaking  ceremony 
which  inaugurated  the  $15  million  ex- 
pansion program  of  the  Long:  Island  Jew- 
ish Hospital,  New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

The  major  of  New  York  City,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  F.  Wagner,  was  also  pres- 
ent and  read  an  official  proclamation  an- 
nouncing April  11  as  "The  Long  Island 
Jewish  Hospital  Day."  He  referred  to 
this  hospital  as  the  guardian  of  commu- 
nity health  both  for  its  wide  range  of 
sei-vices  and  the  excellent  quality  of  those 
services.  More  than  750  guests  heard 
the  mayor  extend  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Jack  S.  Liebowitz,  president  of  the  hos- 
pital, to  Dr.  Peter  Rogatz,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  hospital,  to  the  sincere,  de- 
voted, and  hard-working  trustees  and  to 
the  excellent  medical  staff.  He  acknowl- 
edged the  success  of  the  ho^itaJ's  three- 
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way  program  of  patient  care,  medical 
:  raining,  and  research  during  the  11 
\cars  since  its  inception.  The  mayor 
publicly  acclaimed  the  Long  Island  Jew- 
ish Hospital  for  having  been  deemed 
w  orthy  of  accepting  the  responsibility  for 
the  management  of  over  1,300  beds  at  the 
Queens  General  Hospital  Center. 

Mr.  Liebowitz  outlined  the  new  health 
facilities  which  will  be  available  to  the  3 
million  Long  Island  residents.  An  open 
heart  surgical  suite,  expanded  service 
lor  premature  babies,  a  psychiatric  in- 
■patient  service  and  an  enlarged  intensive 
care  program  for  treatment  of  the  criti- 
cally ill  were  but  a  few  of  those  men- 
tioned. 

Nassau  County  Executive  Eugene  H. 
Nickerson  commented  that,  while  the 
iiospital  spans  the  Queens  and  Nassau 
County  line  and  most  of  the  22-acre 
tract  is  in  Queens,  he  has  always  proudly 
claimed  the  Long  Island  Jewish  Hospital 
as  a  Nassau  Hospital.  He  also  stated 
that  almost  half  of  all  those  who  come 
to  the  various  clinics  for  out-patient 
treatment  are  Nassau  County  residents. 
Mr.  Irving  Mltchel  Felt,  president  of 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies 
of  New  York,  told  the  assembled  guests 
that  the  Long  Island  Jewish  Hospital's 
building  program  is  part  of  the  federa- 
tion's $180  million  City  of  Life  Building 
Fund  program. 

Dr.  Peter  Rogatz,  executive  director  of 
the  Long  Island  Jewish  Hospital,  cited 
the  hospital's  achievements  during  the 
past  decade:  a  comprehensive  program 
which  includes  48  different  clinics,  a  di- 
vision of  nuclear  medicine,  the  only  ado- 
lescent clinic  and  the  only  premature 
nursery  center  on  Long  Island.  Dr.  Ro- 
t;atz  concluded  his  message  with  the 
promise  to  incorporate  the  best  ideals  of 
medicine  and  the  best  goals  of  our  dem- 
ocratic society  into  every  aspect  and 
every  program  of  the  Long  Island  Jewish 
Hospital. 

All  those  attending  this  memorable 
groundbreaking  ceremony  were  privi- 
leged to  hear  Mr.  Richard  Tucker  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  sing  an 
inspiring  rendition  of  our  National  An- 
them, accompanied  by  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  Band. 

The  need  and  demand  for  more  and 
better  health  services  are  at  an  all-time 
high  in  this  countiT-    Our  population  is 
':::rowing    and    our    lifespan    increasing. 
We  in  government  must  do  all  we  can  to 
rncourage  those  in  the  medical  profes- 
.'^ion   to   continue   their   research,   ever 
mindful  that  each  new  advance  will  ben- 
fTit  us  all,  regardless  of  where  we  live. 
Incorporated  in  the  expansion  plans  of 
the  Long  Island  Jewish  Hospital  are  the 
Samuel   and  Lena  Schwartz  Research 
Center  and  the  Evelyn  and  Sdul  L.  Ep- 
tein  Teaching  Center,  vital  cores  from 
vhich  we  can  anticipate  improvement 
in  the  health  standards  of  our  Nation. 
LIJH  has  come  a  long  way  since  a 
ioup  of  farsighted  community  leaders 
mot  to  discuss  the  creation  of  a  hospital 
iiat  would  answer  the  health  needs  of 
1  i  .e  rapidly  growing  suburban  area.    The 
:iccd:    An    institution   with    a   superior 
)lending  of  comprehensive  patient  care, 
'ligh  quality  teaching,  and  imaginative 


research.    The  Long  Island  Jewish  Hos- 
pital has  met  this  need. 

On  reaching  its  present  eminence, 
unique  for  a  voluntary  ho^ital  of  its  size, 
LIJH  stops  a  moment — not  to  rest — but 
to  reflect  upon  the  accomplishments  of 
the  past  and  to  lay  even  broader  plans 
for  the  future. 

More  than  most  institutions,  the  Long 
Island  Jewish  Hospital,  from  the  begin- 
ning, has  believed  in  its  own  future  and 
has  followed  its  own  course.  It  was  a 
com'ageous  beginning,  made  possible 
through  the  help  of  the  trustees  and  staff 
members  who  dedicated  their  effort,  skill, 
and  vision  to  founding  a  hospital  with 
emphasis  on  excellence.  Only  the  best 
would  do. 

So  the  Long  Island  Jewish  Hospital 
charts  its  course  today.  The  excellent 
patient  care,  the  range  of  research  inves- 
tigation, and  the  teaching  of  yoimg  doc- 
tors and  doctors-to-be  all  serve  to  carry 
out  the  broad  concepts  of  the  founding 
fathers.  Patients  represent  aU  races, 
creeds,  and  colors — no  one  is  turned 
away. 

Above  all,  the  Long  Island  Jewish  Hos- 
pital looks  to  the  future;  it  moves  ahead, 
wants  to  accomplish  greater  things  in 
its  service  to  mankind.  The  LUH,  with 
the  support  of  an  enlightened  and  gen- 
erous commimity,  looks  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  next  decade,  and  the 
decades  that  follow. 


in  New  York  City.  It  is  fitting  that  they 
held  these  services  to  remind  us  of  the 
heroism  of  the  gallant  Jews  who  for  42 
days  held  off  the  greatest  military  ma- 
chine ever  assembled  in  the  history  of 
mankind  by  one  nation. 

We  must  always  keep  this  event  fresh 
in  our  memory,  lest  we  forget. 


For  a  Marine  in  Vietnam,  Unity  on  the 
Home  Front 


Polish  Constitution  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  22  years 
ago  the  world  •witnessed  one  of  the  great- 
est displays  of  raw  courage  ever  seen 
anywhere. 

For  42  days  the  heroic  Jewish  resi- 
dents of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  held  off  the 
massed  might  of  Nazi  Germany.  In 
many  cases  fighting  with  their  bare 
hands  the  Jews  withstood  every  attack 
the  Nazis  could  make  until  finally  the 
last  gallant  outposts  were  overwhelmed 
by  flamethrowers  and  saturation  bom- 
bardment. 

Probably  never  in  histoi*y  has  Uie  world 
been  given  a  better  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
people  that  has  enabled  them  to  survive 
every  kind  of  persecution. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  handful 
of  Jews  who  managed  to  escape  from  the 
sealed-off  ghetto  through  the  Warsaw 
sewer  system  and  ultimately  joined  the 
undeiground  who  were  then  fighting  to 
thi'ow  off  the  Nazi  yoke.  Of  these,  a  few 
lived  to  become  part  of  the  movement 
which  established  the  long  awaited  na- 
tional Je'W'ish  state  in  Israel. 

On  Thursday,  April  29,  1965,  the  Amer- 
ican Zionist  Organization  and  30  other 
national  and  metropolitan  Jewish  orga- 
nizations held  commemorative  exercises 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1965 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
that  all  might  pay  heed  to  the  patriotic 
words  that  a  mother  of  a  U.S.  Marine 
serving  in  Vietnam  would  have  us  hear. 
While  her  message  was  directed  to  Ben 
Maidenberg,  executive  editor  of  the  Ak- 
ron Beacon  Journal,  I  am  certain  that 
we  can  all  benefit  by  taking  the  con- 
tent of  her  letter  to  our  hearts  and 
minds. 

Our  President  has  set  a  course  of  ac- 
tion in  the  Far  East.  The  great  major- 
ity, myself  included,  are  in  full  support 
of  that  operation  and  believe  that  it 
should  only  be  concluded  when  success- 
ful. There  can  be  no  partisanship  when 
the  enemy  challenges. 

This  distinguished  mother,  Mrs.  Leon- 
ard Powell,  of  Barberton,  Ohio,  has 
brought  forth  a  document  that  might 
well  be  the  creed  for  all  Americans. 
They  rank  well  alongside  the  quotation 
that  she  gives  from  our  late  great  Presi- 
dent, Abraham  Lincoln. 

As  one  who  has  a  son  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Far  East,  I  can 
understand  the  feeling  of  Mrs.  Powell. 
I  can  but  echo  her  wonderful  words.  I, 
too,  hope  that  my  son,  and  all  other 
sons,  do  not  feel  that  we  are  not  united 
in  support  of  their  activities. 

Since  Mrs.  Powell  wrote  her  letter,  a 
new  front  has  opened.  Here,  close  to 
our  shores.  Conmaunist  influences  would 
create  a  new  nation  under  their  domina- 
tion. Again  I  unite  with  our  President 
in  his  actions. 

I  can  but  agree  with  Mrs.  Powell  that 
the  world  could  misunderstand  any  dis- 
unity in  our  ranks. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  there  are 
those  who  would  foster  such  a  misunder- 
standing. Let  us  by  our  actions  here,  re- 
fute them. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  a  na- 
tion that  always  has  shown  great  concern 
for  the  lives  of  our  people.  We  abhor 
war  but  we  love  freedoin.  We  must  and 
shall  maintain  this  freedom. 

Mi-s.  Powell's  letter,  as  published  in  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  follows: 

For   a   M.^RIXE   in   Vietnam,   Unitv   on   the 

Home  Front 
To  the  Editor  : 

As  the  mother  of  a  very  young  marine  sta- 
tioned 35  miles  from  the  North  Vietnam 
border,  I  am  very  much  concerned  with  the 
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erltlclam  of  and  demonstrations  against  the 
vae  of  our  American  military  In  the  southeast 
A»\&  conflict. 

These  can  surely  cause  our  enemies  to  draw 
the  wrong  conclusions  and  keep  them  from 
negotiating  peace. 

As  much  as  I  would  yke  to  have  my  son 
home,  I  am  sure  he  knows  why  he  is  there. 

He  knows,  as  did  the  founders  of  our  great 
country,  that  God  lives. 

He  knows  that  communism  depends  largely 
upon  substituting  the  state  for  God. 

He  knows  there  is  a  threat  to  his  political 
and  individual  freedcHns. 

He  knows  that  as  precloiis  as  life,  Is  his 
heritage  of  these  freedoms. 

He  knows  communism  cannot  live  in  Just 
one  country. 

He  knows  that  If  he  has  to  fight,  he  is  fight- 
ing for  democracy.  He  knows  the  enemy  is 
fighting  to  make  the  world  safe  for  com- 
munism. 

He  knows  that  throughout  the  ages,  men 
have  died  for  freedom. 

"This  love  of  liberty  which  God  has  planted 
In  us,"  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "constitutes 
the  bulwark  of  our  liberty  and  Independ- 
ence. It  Is  not  our  frowning  battlements, 
our  bristling  seacoests,  our  Army  and  our 
Navy. 

"Our  defense  Is  in  the  spirit  which  prizes 
liberty  as  the  heritage  of  all  men.  in  all  lands, 
everywhere.  Destroy  this  spirit,  and  we  have 
planted  the  seeds  of  despotism  at  our  very 
doors." 

I  only  hope  my  son  does  not  know  we  are 
not  united  on  the  home  front. 

Mrs.  Leonard  Powell. 


ttonal   lakeahore   park   along  the   shores  of 
Lake  Michigan  In  Porter  County,  Ind.;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  great  need  for  a  na- 
tional park  and  recreation  center  in  the  SUte 
of  Indiana,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
Dimes  areas  in  the  northern  part  thereof 
Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Hammond.  Ind.,  That  we  are  in  favor 
of  the  above  Identified  bills  lor  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  National  Lakeshore  Park 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  Ind  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  our  U.S.  Senators  and  Congressmen 
as  well  as  oiu-  State  officials  with  the  the  re- 
quest that  they  make  every  effort  to  provide 
the  cities  of  Indiana  with  this  much  needed 
facility. 

George  W.  Carlson. 

President. 


What  Is  Wrong  With  America? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


Matj  4,  1965 
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A  Resolution  Concerning  Establishment  of 
a  National  Lakeshore  Park  in  Porter 
Connty,  Ind. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OP  nfniANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  creation  of  a  national  lake- 
shore  park  along  the  southera  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan  in  Porter  County  has 
been  before  the  Congress  for  some  time. 

The  swimmini?,  bathin?,  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  on  the  southern  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan.  especiaHy  in  the  area 
known  as  the  Indiana  Dunes,  has  been 
enjoyed  and  used  as  a  recreational  cen- 
ter for  generations.  Gradually  indus- 
try wUl  usurp  the  total  area  of  the  beau- 
tiful sand  dunes  and  perfect  natural 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan  in  this  area  un- 
less the  Federal  Government  takes  steps 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  natural 
lakeshore  park. 

I  am  submitting  a  resolution  pa.-^ed  by 
the  Common  Council  of  the  Citv  of  Ham- 
mond, Ind..  at  a  recent  meeting: 

Resolxttion  3453R 
A  rcsolutic.n  concerning  establishment  of  a 
rational  lakeshore  p;irk  in  Porter  Count- 
Ind. 

That  whereas  it  has  been  brought  to  our 
attention  that  certain  bills.  Identified  as  S 
360.  H.R  51,  H.R,  3833.  ruid  similar  meas- 
ures arc  pendirg  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atiys  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  that  their  purpose  is  to  appropriate 
certain  lands  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OP    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  share  an  increasing  con- 
cern over  a  few  misguided  youths  of  to- 
day. We  know  also  how  most  young 
Americans  feel  about  the  small  group 
of  beatniks  that  stain  the  image  of  their 
age  group.  It  is  a  national  tragedy,  I 
feel,  that  the  energy  and  creative  talents 
of  these  young  iconoclasts  are  being 
wasted. 

Mr.  Bill  Casteel,  in  the  AprU  29  Athens, 
Tenn.,  Post-Athenian,  ha«  written  a 
timely  and  provocative  editorial  on  this 
subject,  and  under  unanimous  consent. 
I  include  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recohd: 

V^'hat  Is  Wrong  in-  A%|eric.\? 
(By  BiU  Canteen! 

What's  happening  to  this  couhtrv  of  ours— 
this  country  made  great  by  a  mutual  respect 
for  law  and  order— this  country  made  great 
by  stem  discipline  by  our ''educators- this 
country  made  great  by  an  unbending  love 
and  devotion  to  that  flag  called  Old  Glory? 

Almost  daily  there  Is  a  riot  on  the  campus 
of  some  college  or  universitv.  Students 
cloaking  themselves  behind  vajious  freedom 
of  expression  and  freedom  of  tpeech  move- 
ments take  command  of  in.stitixtions  and  ac- 
tually gain  support  from  f.^culoy  members. 

Beatnik-type  beards  are  allowed  to  flourish 
on  the  faces  of  young  college  men  in  colleges 
where  it  was  once  considered  tnboo  to  grow- 
as  much  as  a  moustache. 

What  has  happened  that  makes  so  many 
young  people  feel  they  have  to  do  thi.s  or  that 
for  this  or  that  cause? 

Granted,  there  are  many  inequities  in  the 
American  system.  In  the  field  of  race  rela- 
tions there  i.s  much  to  be  clone  on  the  parts 
of  both  races.  Perhaps  some  of  tlie  lans  es- 
tablished by  colleges  and  uni versa ies  are  a 
bit  strict  for  the  20th  renturv  liberal.  And 
maybe  the  United  SUites  Ls  wrong  bv  having 
men  and  ammunition  in  the  Vietnam  war. 
Still,  none  of  these  inequities  should  pro- 
vide the  beatniks  with  licensee  to  destroy 
and  ruin  college  buildings.  None  of  these 
inequities  should  be  sufficient  to  allow  a  col- 
lege campus  to  be  turned  into  a  beginners 
school  for  Greenwich  VUlag:e.  That  kind  of 
abstract  hving  is  all  right  but  the  uixpayer 
should  not  have  to  finance  it. 


And  If  the  beatniks  who  patrol  the  White 
Hotise  In  protest  of  our  actions  In  Vietnam 
don't  like  the  way  we're  handling  the  situa- 
tion then  perhaps  a  visa  or  two  could  be  pro- 
vided. I  personally  don't  love  this  idea  of 
Uncle  Sam  taking  a  chunk  out  of  my  pay- 
check for  Income  taxes  but  I  haven't  been 
moved  to  march  on  the  IRS. 

The  sense  of  values  of  the  Nation  Is  chang- 
ing. Once  it  was  considered  all- American 
and  noteworthy  if  a  man  worked  hard  and 
provided  a  good  home  for  his  family.  Once 
it  was  of  primary  importance  to  get  as  much 
education  (in  the  classroom)  as  possible. 

Today  the  picture  is  different.  It's  far 
more  popular  (and  newsworthy  we  might 
add)  for  a  man  to  walk  off  his  job,  let  his 
family  go  hungry  and  march  off  to  Washing- 
ton to  protest  our  men  In  Vietnam  or  fluoride 
in  the  water  in  Timbuktu.  And  the 
student  Is  better  rounded  If  he  plays  hooky 
to  grow  a  dirty-looking  beard,  screams  "down 
with  college  regulations"  and  speaks  out  for 
a  cause. 

Gee,  I  wish  I  could  grow  a  beard.  Think  of 
the  soap  one  could  save.  And  If  some  ques- 
tionable "cause"  did  come  up,  I  could  join  in 
without   having  to  show  my  face. 

I  asked  what  is  happening.  I  don't  know. 
And  I'm  afraid  to  really  find  out. 


A  National  Cemetery  at  Fort  Custer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1965 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  Michigan  Legislature  has  adopted  a 
resolution  recommending  tliat  the  Con- 
gress establish  a  national  cemetery  at 
Port  Custer,  Mich.  I  agi-ee  whole- 
heartedly with  this  resolution  and  have 
introduced  a  biU,  H.R.  6998,  which  would 
accomplish  this  purpose. 

It  would  indeed  be  fitting  and  proper 
that  a  portion  of  the  historic  land  at  Fort 
Custer  be  dedicated  as  a  national  ceme- 
tery by  the  U.S.  Govermnent  in  honor  of 
Its  veterans  who  would  choose  to  be 
buried  there  and.  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  this  proposal  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  12 
A    concurrent    resolution    memoralizing   the 
Congress  relative  to  the  establishing  of  a 
National  Cemetery  at  Fort  Custer 
(Offered  by  Representatives  DcMaso    Mrs 
McCollough,  Cyril  H.  Root,  Spencer,  Erland- 
sen.     O'Brien.     Jacobettl,     Wagner,     Arnet: 
E.sch.  and  Little.) 

Whereas  tlirough  the  recent  action  of  the 
national  Defense  Department,  many  areas  at 
Port  Custer  are  being  deactivated  and  the 
various  parts  of  the  fort  are  being  disen- 
gaged for  other  activities;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  great  need  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  for  a  national  cemetery  for  the 
veterans  of  the  State  of  Michigan  and  sur- 
roimding  te.^itories:  and 

Whereas  it  vould  be  fitting  and  prefer 
that  a  portion  of  the  land  at  Fort  Custer 
which  was  the  scene  of  training  for  so  many 
taousands  of  American  soldiers  be  dedicated 
as  a  national  cemetery  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  honor  of  its  veterans:  Now,  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representative': 
(the  senate  conciuring) ,  That  the  Congress 
IS  hereby  respectfully  urged  to  create  a  na- 


tional cemetery  at  Port  Cxister.  Mich.;  and  be 
it  ftui^er 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Michigan  delegation 
to  the  Congreas. 

Adoprted  by  the  house  AprU  1,  1965. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  AjM"ll  1.  1965. 
Bertl    I.    Kenton, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Norman  E.  Philleo, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Through  Foresight  Now  the  United  States 
Can  Still  Lead  the  World  in  Transporta- 
tion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF   ILLTS01S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
iust  read  an  excellent  editorial  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  for  FYiday,  April 
30  entitled  "Clippers.  Jets,  and  A-Ships." 
It  makes  a  F)ersuasive  case  for  the  need 
of  the  United  States  to  have  superiority 
111  the  field  of  international  transporta- 
!  ion. 

The  editorial  calls  attention  to  tlie 
'.eadership  that  came  from  the  superior 
Clipper  sailing  ships  saying  that — 

In  the  field  of  transportatioin,  as  nearly 
•  •■.erywhers  else,  technical  superiority  makes 
for  competitive  superiority.  It  generates 
business.  And  it  makes  the  going  tough  In- 
ueed  for  those  who  do  not  achieve  it  them- 
-elves. 

Through  the  years,  the  International 
Air  Transport  Association  has  worked  for 
'.he  establishment  of  just  and  economic 
fares.     P^om  the  beginning  with  the  Ber- 
;nuda  agreements,  fares  have  been  con- 
stantly   lowered.     Efficient    transporta- 
'  ion  and  sei-vice  has  improved.     Here  is 
'lie  of  the  fine  examples  of  busuiess  and 
overnment   working   together.     It   has 
iuoven  that  competition  can  work  and 
iiat  free  entei-prise  cannot  only  do  a 
ood  job  but  is  also  interested  in  seeing 
that  the  public  interest  is  ser\'ed. 

This  is  proof  that  American  cai-riers 
lave  led  the  way  and  with  our  encour- 
.  cement  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead,  we 
V  ill  continue  to  lead. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Clippers.  Jets,  and  A -Ships 

In  his  book.  "Tlie  Maritime  History  of 
M;\.ssachusetts."  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  gives 

:  graphic  picture  of  the  China  trades  in  the 

.tyday  of  the  American  clipper  ship. 

"So  vastly  superior  was  the  speed  of  the 
\r:-.erican  clippers."  he  wrote,  "that  British 

rms  in  Hong  Kong  paid  them  75  cents  per 

'".bic  foot  freight  on  teas  to  Lrtnidon  against 
■  ■&  cents  to  their  own  sh:p.=;.  Crack  British 
T.ist  Indiamen  humbly  avviited  cargo  in 
""-•:■  treaty  ports  for  weeks  on  eiid,  wliile  one 
American     clipper     after     another     sailed 

:audly  in,  and  secured  freight  almost  before 
-.er  topsails  were  furled.  By  the  time  the 
i-'ritish  builders  were  learning  the  first  rudi- 

:;ents  of  clipper  designing,  the  Americans 

..i.'l  made  further  progress." 


Those  days  are  so  long  gone  that  majiy 
tend  to  forget  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from, 
them.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  U.S.  clipper 
buUders  prodtioed  superior  designs  and  gear. 
It  Is  tliat  in  the  field  of  transport,  as  nearly 
everywhere  else,  technical  sufjeriority  rnakes 
for  competitive  Buperlority.  It  generates 
business.  And  it  makes  the  groi^^g  tough 
indeed  for  those  who  do  not  achieve  it  them- 
selves. 

In  more  recent  years  American  aircraft 
manufacturers  did  much  the  same  thing,  as 
did  the  airlines  that  pioneered  transocean 
flying,  such  as  the  scheduled  service  Inaugu- 
rated between  San  Francisco  and  Manila  in 
1935  and  then  the  transatlantic  services  that 
followed  4  years  later. 

Having  achieved  a  notable  lead  they  gen- 
erated a  good  deal  of  business  for  themselves 
and  have  since  acted  as  a  powerful  influence 
in  keeping  air  fares  low  enough  to  generate 
even  more  traffic. 

This  is  a  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  when 
considering  a  problem  as  difficult  as  that 
posed  by  Alan  F.  Schoedel's  definitive  series 
of  recent  articles  in  this  newspaper  on  pros- 
pects for  a  nuclear-powered  American  mer- 
chant fleet. 

As  a  result  of  rapid  technological  improve- 
ments since  the  Sai^annah  was  completed  in 
1962,  we  are  now  close  to  the  day  when 
atomic -powered  cargo  liners  can  be  acquir- 
ed and  operated  at  costs  which  would  make 
them  competitive,  j>erhaps  even  economical, 
assuming  that  the  Federal  subsidy  program 
is  continued  more  or  less  on  its  present  baSis. 
A  number  are  already  under  study.  Esti- 
mates of  how  many  could  be  profitably  em- 
ployed range  anywhere  from  50  to  150. 

The  greatest  single  advantage  embodied 
in  the  nuclear  merchant  ship  of  the  future  is 
its  speed.  Operating  at  30  knots  it  would 
enjoy  an  advantage  comparable  to  that  of 
the  clippers  in  the  China  trade  back  in  the 
1840's.  A  less  promising  factor  is  the  cost 
of  building  .«-o  many  such  vessels  in  relation 
to  the  seeming  indifference  of  many  legisla- 
tors and  some  sections  of  the  administration 
itself  to  shipping. 

The  real  question,  though,  is  not  whether 
the  United  States  can  afford  to  embark  on 
sr.ch  a  program.  It  is  whether  the  United 
States  can  afford  not  to  embark  on  it. 

That  the  nuclear  merchant  ship  is  on  the 
way  Is  virtually  certain.  That  the  mercan- 
tile power  first  employing  them  in  substan- 
tial numbers  will  get  a  great  Jump  on  its 
competitors  is  equally  so.  It  is  therefore 
unrealistic  to  assume  that  if  the  United 
States  doesn't  inaugurate  such  a  program 
that  nobody  else  will.  The  technology  avail- 
able to  .^nlerican  shipbuilders  and  operators 
is,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  also  available 
to  others,  or  will  be  in  relatively  short  order. 

Ek)  those  in  the  Industry,  in  Congress 
and  in  the  administration  who  are  ponder- 
ing the  alternatives  must  consider  not  merely 
whether  the  United  States  should  Invest  in 
getting  ahead  of  the  field,  but  whether  It 
should  risk  being  left  behind,  and  perhaps 
a  long  way  behind.  It  can,  of  course,  be 
argued  that  this  country  could  begin  ttn-ning 
out  nuclear  ships  as  soon  as  it  became  ap- 
parent that  others  were  moving  in  this  di- 
rection. But  to  hang  back  until  others  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  technical  advances  al- 
ready registered  here  is  to  scuttle  the  op- 
portunity to  achieve  a  real  lead.  In  other 
words,  if  the  ships  are  ultimately  to  be  built 
anyway,  they  ought  to  be  buUt  when  their 
appearance  v.ill  do  the  most  good. 

It  is  also  Important  that  American  car- 
riers who  are  in  a  position  to  render  a 
superior  type  of  service  be  given  sufficient 
leeway  in  conducting  their  business  to  take 
full  advantage  of  what  they  have  to  offer. 

If  the  trend  toward  Government  control 
of  international  freight  rates  continues,  the 
advantages  available  to  the  more  enter- 
prising operators  will  be  curtailed  if  not  al- 


together eliminated  In  the  doubtful  Inter- 
ests of  tinlformlty.  This  goes  not  only  for 
ships  but  for  airlines.  We  are  not  speaking 
of  the  powers  of  all  governments,  inclitdlng 
our  own,  to  disapprove  of  international  air 
fares,  once  they  have  been  agreed  through 
the  International  Air  lYansport  Association. 
These  are  legitimate  enough.  But  the  bill 
now  before  Congress  (HJl.  465)  that  would 
empower  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
prescribe  precise  rate  levels  unilaterally  both. 
for  American  and  foreign  air  carriers  serving 
this  country  on  international  routes  is  quite 
another  matter. 

The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  make  air 
fares  a  matter  between  governments.  It 
would  leave  little  scope  for  an  enterprising 
airline.  It  would,  in  fact,  leave  little  scope 
for  enterprise. 


College  Tax  Credit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF  MSW    HAICPSHIKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
same  time  that  post  high  school  educa- 
tion is  becoming  ever  more  important, 
the  cost  of  higher  education  is  rising  to 
the  point  where  the  average  family  is 
unable  to  afford  it. 

Our  national  concei-n  with  improving 
the  quality  and  breadth  of  our  educa- 
tional system  is  a  matter  of  record.  We 
spend  millions  annually  to  improve  fa- 
cilities, broaden  curriculum,  and  general- 
ly prepai-e  students  for  better  jobs  and 
higher  tredning.  "We  do  this  because  we 
believe  in  the  value  of  an  intelligent, 
aware,  and  capable  population  and  be- 
cause our  national  future  depends  on  it. 

Yet  as  we  are  increasing  the  oppor- 
tunities, the  group  of  students  who  are 
qualified  but  financially  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  them,  is  increasing.  An 
editorial  in  the  Valley  News,  the  daily 
newspaper  of  Lebanon,  N.H.,  p>oints  out 
the  increasing  interest  in  a  proposal 
which  I  have  introduced  in  the  Congress 
this  session  as  H.R.  6025.  The  measure 
is  designed  to  alleviate  financial  sacrifice 
and  to  encourage  college  attendance  by 
giving  a  tax  credit  of  20  percent  of  the 
costs  of  tuition,  fees,  and  books. 

Tliis  is  a  grassioots  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation plan,  helping  where  it  hurts  with- 
out necessitating  expensive  administra- 
tion, the  setting  up  of  costly  Government 
bureaus  and  offices.  It  is  a  simple  way 
to  ease  the  high  cost  of  education  and  a 
small  enough  investment  to  make  in  the 
future  of  our  Nation. 

I  commend  this  editorial  which  was 
published  on  April  17,  1965,  to  my  col- 
leagues and  urge  favorable  action  on  tui- 
tion tax -credit  legislation: 

The    College   Tax   Credit 

Before  President  Johnson's  college-aid  pro- 
gram clears  Congress,  battle  almost  certainly 
will  be  joined  on  an  issue  which  refuses  to 
die — the  college  tax  credit.  The  idea  is  a 
simple  one :  parents  of  college  students  would 
be  permitted  to  deduct  from  their  Federal 
tax  payment  the  costs  of  tuition,  books,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment.    A  maximum  credit  of 
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$300  or  $400  Is  provided  under  most  of  the 
bills  now  before  Congress. 

Only  with  strong  Whit*  House  pressiu-e 
was  the  tax  credit  scheme  defeated  In  the 
last  Con^fress.  During  Senate  debate  on  the 
tax  reduction  and  reform  bill,  one  amend- 
ment setting  up  a  tax  credit  plan  was  re- 
jected by  a  4S  to  48  rollcall  vote  when  three 
cosponsors  voted  against  their  own  proposal, 
and  a  second  was  rejected  by  an  even  closer 
47  to  47. 

This  year  President  Johnson  has  proposed 
that  the  Government  set  up  a  guarantee  pro- 
gram for  private  loans  to  college  students  and 
pay  part  of  the  interest  charge.  This,  he  said, 
woiild  be  "a  more  effective,  fairer  and  far  less 
costly  way  of  providing  assistance  than  the 
various  tax  credit  devices  which  have  been 
proposed."  But  the  Congress  already  is  con- 
cerned over  the  high  delinquency  rate  in  the 
repayment  of  student  loan#  under  the  present 
Defense  Education  Act. 

The  tax  credit  plan  has  the  advantage  of 
simplicity.  One  problem  is  that  it  would  not 
benefit  all  taxpayers,  most  particularly  those 
with  Incomes  so  low  that  there  is  no  tax 
against  which  to  take  a  credit.  But  sponsors 
say  this  Is  true  of  other  tax  relief  provisions, 
and  that  this  is  a  plan  for  the  "average  fam- 
ily" in  America. 

Many  officials  of  private  colleges  favor  the 
credit,  but  officials  of  State-supported  schools 
are  less  enthusiastic,  arguing  that  the  plan 
would  shift  support  for  higher  education 
from  private  endowments  and  public  appro- 
priations to  the  students  themselves  throxigh 
higher  tuition.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  tax 
credit  plan  has  a  solid  following  in  Congress, 
especially  among  Republicans,  and  Is  far  from 
dead. 


Oar  Policy  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Com- 
ments on  the  General  Political  Scene 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
daily  the  news  from  Vietnam  gets  worse. 
There  are  those  who  cry  peace  at  any 
price,  but  the  professional  pollsters  re- 
port that  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  support  a  firm  policy  in  southeast 
Asia.  Yes,  the  people  support  continued 
opposition  to  the  Vietcong,  but  my  mail 
clearly  indicates  that  they  do  not  ap- 
prove the  President's  proposal  to  spend 
$1  billion  in  an  effort  to  buy  peace. 
Rather  than  to  develop  my  own  argu- 
ments on  this  point,  I  submit  a  letter 
from  a  constituent  of  mine.  This  good 
lady  gets  right  to  the  heart  of  the  issue 
and  also  includes  some  very  pertinent 
comments  on  the  general  political  scene. 

The  letter  follows : 

Jackson  E.  Betts, 

Congressman,  Eighth  District,  Ohio. 

House  Office  Building,   Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Jackson  Betts:  After  the  President's 
speech  of  last  night  concerning  Vietnam,  I 
felt  I  should  write  you  to  let  you  know  of 
my  feelings.  The  political  situation  hasn't 
upset  me  enough  to  cry  since  election  night. 
Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  that  I  misunder- 
stood the  message;  that  my  ears  didn't  hear 
what  I  thought  they  did.  my  eyes  didn't  see 
what  I  thought  they  saw.  I  thought  I  heard 
our  President  say  if  we  gave  our  Asian  ene- 
mies $1  billion  worth  of  goods  and  services, 
they   would  suddenly   become   peace-loving, 


law-abiding  brothers,  l>e  happy  minding  their 
own  business,  and  leave  all  others  alone. 
I  thought  I  saw  many  people  standing  and 
applauding  this  idea  as  though  it  were  a 
marvelous  new  innovation. 

Ever  since  I  was  a  little  girl  it  has  seemed 
tragic  to  me  that  there  liad  to  be  so  many 
evil  people  trampling  over  others.  Wouldn't 
It  be  wonderful  If  everyone  could  and  would 
love  one  another,  be  unselfish,  and  peaceful? 
What  a  beautiful  world  this  would  be.  We 
hope  things  will  be  better  for  our  children 
and  Jsetter  still  for  their  children.  Maybe 
someday  these  things  can  lie.  But  they  aren't 
now  and  can't  be  Just  because  we  wish  them 
to  be  with  the  help  of  our  money. 

We  work  hard  for  the  money  the  Govern- 
ment loves  to  throw  away.  Its  our  money, 
and  I  feel  we  should  have  some  say  about 
how  it  is  to  be  spent.  I'm  sick  of  statistics 
that  keep  shouting  how  the  average  wage 
earner  has  half  his  pay  left  after  essentials. 
We  spend  the  first  half  for  groceries,  the 
other  half  for  house,  insurance,  electricity. 
etc.  And  we  are  average.  Maybe  I  can  be  a 
patsy  for  Washington  bureaus  that  want  to 
use  my  money  to  buy  up  farm  surpluses  so 
I  have  to  pay  more  for  the  product  at  the 
store;  and  so  they  can  sell  butter  and  wheat 
to  Communist  countries  for  less  than  Ameri- 
can citizens  have  to  pay.  But  when  it  comes 
to  using  my  money  to  sub«idize  the  enemies 
of  our  country  to  make  them  more  difficult 
to  defeat,  I  simply  must  protest.  Let's  not 
be  crass  enough  to  blame  this  on  God.  turn- 
ing the  other  cheek,  brotherly  love,  all  that 
Jazz.  God  gave  us  minds,  but  he  left  it  to 
us  to  decide  how  to  use  them.  Someone  has 
their  thinking  button  switched  off. 

Anyway,  how  can  we  supply  anyone  any- 
where with  $1  billion  worth  of  anything 
when  we  are  going  in  debt  much  more  than 
that  already  for  Just  1  year?  This  is  beyond 
my  comprehension.  Suppose  there  was  a 
very  needy  family  in  my  neighborhood.  Also 
suppose,  too.  that  we  were  in  debt  for  our 
next  3  years'  income.  How  could  I  go  to  that 
family  and  say.  "Please  take  our  income  for 
the  next  month,  we  have  so  much."  Even  if 
I  could,  would  they  appreciate  it?  Would  it 
accomplish  miracles  for  them? 

Please  tell  me  this  situation  isn't  so.  I 
would  be  glad  to  hear  I  am  wrong. 

Another  thing,  recently  I  was  displeased  to 
read  disparaging  remarks  concerning  Con- 
gressmen who  have  the  gall  to  vote  on  legis- 
lation according  to  their  conscience  or  what 
they  believe  Is  the  right  thing.  At  the  same 
time  much  praise  is  abounding  for  the 
President  who  is  not  abo^  e  u.sing  means  that 
are  not  cricket  to  get  his  way.  Is  this  de- 
mocracy? If  Congressmen  are  not  going  to 
hold  their  own,  it  will  be  the  same  as  not 
having  a  Congress. 

Poor  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Ben  Fianklin. 

I  hope  they  can't  see  what's  going  on  today. 

If  they  can,  I  hope  they  have  some  means  to 

straighten  things  out. 

Most  sincerely. 


May  Jf,  1905 


Mr.  Kermit  Gordon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP    MASSACHUStTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  recent  edition  of  the 
Berkshire  Eagle  comments  on  a  man 
whom  I  know  we  have  all  come  to  re- 
spect. I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  Kermit 
Gordon,  who  recently  left  the  post  of 


Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
The  article  highlights  the  many  accom- 
plishments of  this  outstanding  man  who 
was  once  professor  of  economics  at  Wil- 
liams College  in  the  First  Congressior.al 
District  of  Massachusetts.  It  also  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  we  have  not  seen 
the  last  of  Mr.  Gordon  in  public  liie 
I  concur  in  this  sentiment,  as  I  am  sure 
many  of  you  do.  May  I  commend  the 
full  text  of  this  article  by  Mr.  Edward  j, 
Michelson  to  the  attention  of  my  cd- 
leagues. 

Brookings  Post  fok  Kermit  Gordon  To  Prr 
Him  in  Influential  Spot 
(By  Edward  J.  Michelson) 
Washington.— It  Is  taken  for  granted  tl. .: 
Kermit  Gordon  will  be  tapped  for  occasioi  .,! 
assignments  by  President  Johnson  after  le;>-, - 
ing  Government  in  June  to  become  vice  prt  i- 
dent  of  the  influential  Brookings  Institutit  :i 
The  intention  of  the  one-time  Williams  C.  :- 
lege  economics  professor  to  resign  has  be-  n 
known  for  some  time  by  correspondei  s 
closely  following  the  Executive  Offices  builu- 
ing.  which  houses  the  Budget  Bureau.  t;.e 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  in  wh:  h 
Gordon  first  served  in  1961,  and  the  vi  o 
president's  downtown  office,  among  oth  r 
units. 

The  Washington  Post  comments,  "The  only 
consolation  in  Gordon's  departure  is  that  i  "e 
will  remain  in  Washington  •  •  •  amomens 
j-ide  from  the  White  House."  This  is  ti.e 
widespread  view  here  of  Gordon's  standing  ;n 
the  administration.  He  is  known  to  hrr.  e 
been  equally  at  home  on  the  banks  of  tVo 
Pedernales  as  the  sands  of  Hyannls. 

The  Brookings  Institution  is  an  indepci  - 
dent,  nonprofit,  and  nonpartisan  research  i  - 
ganization  in  the  social  sciences  founded  i  v 
Robert  S.  Brookings,  a  St.  Louis  businessm:  ;'. 
Brookings  retired  at  the  age  of  45  in  18  7 
to  devote  himself  to  philanthropy. 

The  present  organization  was  chartered  ;. 
1927  in  Washington  under  its  present  nan  e 
comprising  the  Institute  of  Economi  s 
(founded  in  1920),  the  Institute  of  Cover:  - 
ment  Research  (founded  in  1916) ,  and  a  r  - 
search -training  division  (opened  in  1924  ,  s 
a  graduate  school  of  economics  and  gover.  - 
ment).  It  operates  on  an  annual  budget  ; 
close  to  $4  million,  having  a  resident  staff  i 
about  150,  supplemented  by  many  others  .  . 
the  universities  working  on  Brookings  pre  - 
ects.  Support  comes  from  philanthroj  : 
foundations,  endowment,  and  gifts  from  p:.- 
vate  individuals  and  corporate  foundatioi. 
Government  grants  and  contracts  account  1  .' 
about  one-fifth  of  the  operating  budg.  • 
Work  for  the  Government  is  done  on  requc-  . 
with  the  proviso  that  the  institution  will  le 
free  to  publish  its  findings  without  restri  - 
tion.  as  in  all  other  of  the  Brookings  r.- 
search  projects. 

Current   head   of   Brookings   is   Robert    !' 
Calkins,  who  has  been  its  president  and  i    - 
ecutive   head  since    1952   and   who    is    givi  . 
credit  for  expanding  and  beefing  up  a  qiuT:   - 
moribund   research  Institution  into  one 
the  most  resepcted  private  research  agenc;  - 
operating  in  Washington.     Prior  to  comi.  : 
to  Brookings,  Dr.  Calkins  was  dean  of  Coli;:    - 
bia  University's  Graduate  School  of  Busint 
Since    Dr.    Calkins    is    now    62    and    nean;  -' 
retirement  age,  it  is  the  supposition  aron;   '. 
Washington  that  Gordon,  who  is  not  yel     ' 
and  who  knows  his  way  around  the  foiuK:  - 
tion  offices,  will  be  a  candidate  to  he.ici  : 
organization. 

In  commenting  a  year  ago  on  wiiat  crit^- 
Brookings  uses  in  deciding  wliat  research 
will  undertake  Calkins  said: 

"Our  criteria  are  fairly  simple;  the  pr.)b;,    ■. 
shall    be    an    important   public    problem; 
shall  be  researchable;  the  problem  should  ■  e 
an  economic,  governmental,  or  foreign  po!.    • 
problem    that    is    related    to    our    cm  re   : 
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rrrorts;  funds  and  qualified  personnel  should 
i-,e  available  or  obtainable;  and  the  antlci- 
;i.i'..ed  results  should  be  useful  in  contribut- 
;!ig  to  public  understanding.  Brookings  is, 
:■!  a  sense,  an  entrepreneur;  it  brings  re- 
arch  needs,  funds,  and  talent  together  to 
;  cilitate  research  on  specific  public  prob- 
;  nis.  But  since  our  uncommitted  funds  are 
.  mited,  our  projects  depend  in  considerable 
treasure  on  what  can  be  financed,  and  this  in 
;;;rn  depends  upon  foundation  interests." 
Prior  to  the  announcement  of  the  Gordon 
..ppolntment  to  the  important  Brookings 
:  ast  there  was  some  grumbling  when  he  was 
i.-.cntioned  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  a 
:  ..m  being  considered  to  succeed  C.  Douglas 
i'iUon.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
louncil  of  Economic  Advisers  have  had  in- 
.  eased  Influence  in  the  past  4';j  years  in 
;  iltcy  formulation  and  in  pressing  for  ex- 
.iiisionary  fiscal  policies.  Like  his  Budget 
liureau  predecessor,  David  Bell,  Gordon  was 

■  primanded  by  Chairman  Byrd  of  the  Fi- 
...nce  Committee  for  failing  to  regard  an  un- 
alanced  budget  as  tainted  with  original  sin. 

:;i  both  cases,  Senator  Byrd  opined  the  men 
jiould  be  driven  from  the  garden. 
Actually  there  has  been  little  serious  criti- 

■  rsm  of  Gordon.  His  views  on  farm  pyolicy 
;e  shared  by  more  conservative  personages 
:i    Government    who    are    troubled    by    the 

rnormous  Department  of  Agriculture  budget 
nd  the  ineffectiveness  of  anachronistic  price- 

:  'ipport  programs  in  making  marginal  farms 

•  i.ible  or  controlling  production  of  basic 
.^mmodities.  Sooner  or  later,  the  changes  he 
•.pposedly  advocated  will  have  to  take  place. 
The  power  of  the  Budget  Bureau  will  be  in 
■vidence  in  weeks  to  come  on  Capitol  Hill 
s  appropriations  bills  emerge  from  commit- 
ees    for    consideration    In    the    Senate    and 

'iouse.    Ptiblic  works,  foreign  aid,  independ- 

1  at  agencies,  and  countless  other  activities 
iepend  on  Congress  for  funds,  but  it  is  the 

liudget  Bureau  which  makes  the  estimates  or 
ceilings"    on    Federal    prograjai    costs,    and 

•'inch  impounds  appropriations  if  they  ex- 
oed  what  the  administration  regards  as  suf- 
.t  sent  money. 

In  the  case  of  Appalachia  and  other  anti- 

•overty  projects,  the  President  relies  on  the 

;iudget  Bureau  to  insure  against  boondoggles 

■r   pork   barrel.      The   revelations   appearing 

n  this  and  other  newspapers  about  certain 

;ll-fated  ventures  aided  by  the  Area  Redevel- 

pment  Administration  tend  to  become  les- 

ms  learned  in  the  executive  offices,  where  a 

elatively  small  work  force  staidles  ideas  and 

proposals    which    are    not    only    p>olitically 

ifasible  but  also  deviics  means  of  making 

i;cm  workable. 

But  all  this  official  concern  will  be  behind 

'  Gordon  after  June  1  when  he  moves  over  to 

Hrookings   In   their  fine  quarters  on  Massa- 

lutsetts  Avenue.    Then  he  will  be  able  to  do 

.  study  on  the  high  price  of  spiritus  fru- 

■iientl  when  purveyed  privately   as  against 

•;ie  prices  charged  by  State  liquor  stores — a 

-  ibject  which   he   once  warmly  explored  in 

\\e  "Letters"  column  of  this  newspaper  when 

e  was  a   young  assistant  professor  of  eco- 

';omics  at  Williams  hard  by  tlie  Vermont  line. 


Aeroquip:    Example  of  Free  Enterprise 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1965 

Mr.    CHAMBERLAIN.      Mr.    Speaker, 

^vith  the  Federal  Grovernment  encroach- 

ng  on  almost  every  aspect  of  our  lives, 

it  Is  encouraging  indeed  to  know  that 


private  enterprise  occasionallj' — al- 
though far  too  seldom — can  win  out.  An 
honest,  ambitious,  ^ergetic,  ingenious 
young  man  starting  out  in  business  is  far 
from  assured  of  success  these  days.  Ho- 
ratio Alger  did  not  have  a  hundred  Fed- 
eral rules  and  regulations  and  taxes  and 
insurance  and  forms  in  quintuplicate — 
not  to  mention  competition  from  the 
Government  itself — to  plague  him.  It 
i.s.  therefore,  refreshing  to  hear  a  mod- 
ern-day success  story  of  a  small  business 
that  not  only  managed  to  sur\ive  but  to 
flourish.  Such  a  story,  deserving  of  at- 
tention, has  recently  come  out  of  Jack- 
son. Mich.,  and,  I,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  of  April  25  in 
the  Congressional  Record  : 
Aeroquip;      Ex.\mple     or     Free     Enterprise 

This  week  Aeroquip  Corp.  is  celebrating  its 
25th  anniversary  and  a  quarter  century  of 
growth  and  is  being  properly  honored  by  its 
hometown  of  Jackson. 

The  Greater  Jackson  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  adopted  a  resolution  praising 
Aeroquip  as  "an  outstanding  example  of  eco- 
nomic success  under  the  American  free  en- 
terprise system"  and  for  "its  Important  and 
beneficial  impact  on  our  community." 

Certainly  the  story  of  Aeroquip.  which  is 
told  in  full  detail  in  a  special  section  of  to- 
day's Citizen  Patriot,  is  dramatic. 

It  is  a  story  which  should  be  familiar  in 
America,  but  which  too  often  is  overlooked. 

It  all  began  with  one  man,  an  idea  which 
would  fill  a  need,  and  few  investors  with 
risk  capital  and  foresight  to  see  the  potential 
in  Peter  F.  Hurst's  hose  coupling. 

The  worth  of  the  product  quickly  was 
proved.  Expansion  under  good  manage- 
ment followed.  Now,  25  years  later,  annual 
sales  exceed  $77  million.  Most  important, 
3,700  persons  in  Jackson  and  other  Aeroquip 
locations  have  Jobs  which  would  not  have 
existed  without  the  magic  combination  of 
an  idea,  capital,  and  good  management. 

We  dwell  on  the  Aeroquip  story,  not  only 
because  it  is  a  Jackson-based  firm  which 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  economy 
here,  but  because  it  is  the  perfect  antidote 
for  so  many  of  the  misconceptions  about 
the  free  enterprise  system  which  exist  in 
many  minds. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  last  week,  Mrs.  Mary 
G.  Roebling.  chairman  of  the  board,  Trenton, 
N.J.,  Trust  Co.,  referred  to  free  enterprise  as 
"The  new  frontier  for  the  heirs  of  the 
pioneers." 

She  suggested  that  the  DAR  ask  President 
Johnson  to  designate  1  day  each  year  to 
be  known  as  "Free  Enterprise  Day"  and  urge 
the  Governors  of  the  50  States  to  Join  in 
the  movement. 

But,  you  ask,  doesn't  everyone  know  about 
free  enterprise  and  how  it  works? 

Perhaps  not.  Mrs.  Roebling  cited  a  na- 
tional siu-vey  among  students  from  the 
seventh  grade  through  college.  More  than 
60  percent  believed  that  In  some  fields  so 
much  power  is  concentrated  In  the  hands  of 
so  few  companies  that  it  Is  bad  for  the 
Nation. 

More  than  63  percent  of  the  seventh  grad- 
ers believed  the  government  should  control 
large  companies'  profits.  Fifty-seven  percent 
of  the -high  school  students  and  74  percent 
of  the  college  freshmen  agreed.  In  a  later 
stuvey  of  adults.  42  percent  went  along  with 
the  idea. 

Among  students  preparing  to  be  teachers, 
only  half  understood  that  a  business  cannot 
function  without  a  profit.  Of  college  stu- 
dents majoring  in  education,  only  20  percent 
got  any  exposure  to  economics  at  all. 

When  asked  why  people  work,  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  young  persons  Interviewed  an- 
swered:   "Because  they  like  to." 


Does  this.  Mrs.  Roebling  asked,  "suggest  a 
leaning  toward  paternalism,  toward  security 
rather  than  freedom  or  lnltlati%'e?  And 
these  are  Americans,  not  children  brought 
up   as   the   heirs  of  socialism." 

You  caji  verify  the  results  of  the  above- 
mentioned  survey,  and  others  which  pro- 
duced similar  results.  Just  by  listening  and 
reading. 

How  many  times  have  you  heard  or  read 
that  "the  big  companies  and  the  bankers 
control  the  economy  of  America"  and  that 
"the  little  fellow  doesn't  have  a  chance"  or 
that  "free  enterprise  is  dead  or  dying  and 
we  need  more  government  controls?" 

Now  let's  come  back  to  Aeroquip  and  to 
Jackson  and  to  dozens  of  other  communities 
throughout  the  Great  Lakes  Industrial  belt. 

Peter  Hurst  and  his  few  backers  with  a 
thousand  dollars  apiece  were  only  a  speck  on 
the  industrial  scene  25  years  ago.  Even  to- 
day, the  company  is  not  large  as  Industrial 
corporations  go.  But  it  has  prospered  and 
grown  through  the  years,  using  its  profits  to 
give  fair  returns  to  stockholders  and  creating 
Jobs.  It  is  one  of  many  hundreds  of  sim- 
ilar companies  which  have  grown  and  are 
prospering  in  this  period  when  free  enter- 
prise is  supposed  to  be  dying  or  falling  Into 
the  hands  of  giant  corporations  and  banks. 

But  what  of  the  future  ? 

Can  the  Aeroquip  story  be  repeated  here  or 
elsewhere  in  the  next  25  years? 

The  answer  must  be  "yes" — but  with  an 
"if."  If.  that  is.  the  free  enterprise  system 
Is  permitted  to  function. 

In  Jackson  today,  one  can  find  many  small 
plants  which  began,  as  did  Aeroquip,  with 
a  man,  an  idea,  and  a  few  hundred  or  thou- 
sand dollars.  There  have  been  faUures.  to  be 
sure,  as  there  always  wiU  be. 

It  Is  entirely  possible  that  a  plant  operat- 
ing In  a  backyard  garage  today  will  be  mark- 
ing its  25th  anniversary  wltii  sales  in  the 
millions,  by  1990. 

Again,  consider  the  big  "if"  mentioned 
above. 

The  need  for  new  Ideas  and  men  and 
capital  to  transfer  them  Into  marketable 
products  never  ceases. 

Technological  progress  seems  to  feed  on 
itself.  The  more  Inventions  that  pc^  out  of 
men's  minds  the  greater  becomes  the 
demand  for  new  ideas — and  the  greater  the 
opportunity  for  the  heirs  of  the  pioneers  to 
explore  the  new  frontier  of  free  enterjMise. 

The  frontier  may  not  be  exactly  new,  but 
It  is  one  which,  given  the  chance,  wlU  ex- 
pand indefinitely.  It  always  will  offer  new 
territory  to  conquer  and  provide  rich  rewards. 
not  only  for  the  men  who  seek  them,  but  for 
all  Americans  as  well. 


Keep  the  3397tli  in  Chattanooga 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF  TENIfESSEr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
an  outstanding  military  organization  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  in  danger  of  being 
eliminated  by  the  proposed  Defense  De- 
pai-tmenfs  merger  of  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  forces.  The  3397th  Garri- 
son unit  is  at  100-percent  fighting 
strength,  it  has  continually  received  the 
highest  proficiency  awards  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  and  it  is  acknowl- 
edged as  one  of  the  best  qualified  to 
perfonn  its  mission  in  the  whole  3d  Army 
area. 
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In  the  Defense  Department  consolida- 
tion, 4  reserve  garrisons  will  be  main- 
tained and  14  eliminated.  From  every 
standpoint — eflBciency,  ready  status,  and 
capability,  our  national  defense  demands 
that  the  3397th  be  one  of  the  four  re- 
tained. 

I  know  most  of  the  108  officers  and 
250  enlisted  men  in  this  superior  luiit 
can  vouch  for  their  abilities  and  ded- 
ication to  fulfilling  their  responsibilities. 

I  have  contacted  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara.  Chief  of  Army  Re- 
serves General  Sutton,  and  have  secured 
the  assistance  of  the  ranking  members 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. In  addition,  I  have  been  in  com- 
mimication  with  Tennessee's  Senator 
GrORE,  and  we  are  working  together  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  show  the 
broad  community  respect  and  support 
for  this  outstanding  Army  group,  with 
unanimous  consent  I  place  an  editorial 
from  the  May  1,  1965.  Chattanooga 
Times,  a  column  "Looking  Backward" 
from  the  April  29  Times,  an  article  from 
the  April  17  Times,  and  a  background 
paper  on  the  3397th  U.S.  Aimy  Garrison 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
U.S.  Armt  Garrison  (3397),  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

The  presently  designated  U.S.  Army  Gar- 
rison (3397)  was  organized  16  years  ago  as 
the  3060th  complement  post,  camp  or  station 
training  (small) .  The  mission  of  the  unit  in 
event  of  mobilization  is  to  activate  and  op- 
erate a  military  Installation.  In  general  the 
unit  would  command  the  post  of  camp  «X 
and  provide  for  the  efficient  and  economical 
operation,  administration,  training,  service, 
and  supply  of  all  individuals,  units,  and  ac- 
tivities thereon,  except  those  functions  and 
command  responsibilities  specifically  retained 
by  the  U.S.  Continental  Army  commander, 
the  Army  conunander  or  the  head  of  a  De- 
partment of  the  Army  agency. 

During  the  16  years  the  unit  has  been  in 
existence  It  has  grown  from  a  complement  of 
25  officers  to  its  present  authorized  strength 
of  106  ofBcers,  1  warrant  officer,  and  250  en- 
listed men.  an  aggregate  of  357.  Since  1964, 
the  garrison  has  been  at  100  percent  strength, 
and  unlike  many  Reserve  units,  the  demand 
for  men  of  draft  status  to  fulfill  military 
requirements  has  not  been  an  important  fac- 
tor in  flUing  the  vmlt  to  full  strength.  With- 
in the  unit  structure,  the  unit  has  all  the 
oflBcers  and  enlisted  men  In  the  various  serv- 
ices to  make  the  unit  self-supporting. 

The  U.S.  Army  Garrison  (3397)  has  made 
significant  accomplishments  since  its  estab- 
lishment and  particularly  since  1962.  The 
unit  was  awarded  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Superior  Unit  Award  for  the  year  1963-64  for 
prcSflciency  in  training.  This  award  Is  the 
highest  that  a  Reserve  unit  can  receive  in 
peacetime  and  should  be  forthcoming  for  the 
year  1964-65  Inasmuch  as  performance  was 
higher  during  the  training  year. 

The  inspection  ratings  received  during  this 
past  training  period  are: 

Percentage 
Type  of  Inspection :  rating 

IG,  rating  superior 96.  84 

Annual    field    training,    rating    su- 
perior  97.  70 

Other  significant  statistics  regarding  the 
performance  of  the  unit  for  the  year  1964-65 
are: 

Percent 

strength  attainment 100.00 

MOS  qualified 90.98 

Annual  field  training  attendance 96.  61 

Weapons  qualifications 99.  40 


The  U.S.  Army  Garrison  (3397i  is  consid- 
ered ready  for  immediate  call  to  active  duty. 
Sights  and  standards  are  high,  the  morale 
and  esprit  de  corps  is  outstanding  as  is  read- 
ily reflected  in  the  enthiisiasm  and  ability 
exhibited  by  both  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel in  performance  of  the  assigned  duties 
and  functions  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
unit  mission. 

The  enthusiasm  and  ability  of  both  officer 
and  enlisted  men  is  further  "reflected  in  the 
individual  efforts  of  the  men  of  this  unit. 
(1)  All  officer  personnel  are  pursuing  Army 
extension  course  study  or  are  enrolled  in  an 
Army  school:  (2)  The  rommanding  officer. 
S /I  and  S  2  are  graduates  of  Command  and 
General  Staff  College;  i3i  81  unit  officers  are 
attached  to  Chattanoogm  USAR  School 
(3293)  and  attend  required  meetings  in  ad- 
dition to  unit  meetinps.  The  breakdown  of 
courses  being  pursued : 

Command  and  General  staff.  5th  year..  "  3 

Command  and  General  Staff,  3d  vear...  8 

Command  and  General  Staff,  1st  vear 10 

Artillery,  1st  year 1 4 

Infantry,  3d  year ,    4 

Signal 2 


Total y 31 

(4)  Thirty-one  enlisted  'men  are  enrolled 
in  USAR  MOS  schools:  1  5  i  Active  participa- 
tion in  pistol  and  rifle  match  competition. 

Of  the  18  garrison  units  in  the  United 
States  currently  on  the  troop  list,  in  addition 
to  the  U.S.  Army  garrisoai  (3397)  only  3 
other  garrison  units  were  cited  in  General 
Order  7,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  8.  1965.  to  be  awarded  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Superior  Unit  Award  for  the 
year  1963-64.  Of  the  current  18  garrison 
units,  4  are  to  be  reuiined  in  accordance 
with  the  proposed  troop  list.  The  U.S.  Army 
garrison  (3397)  is  not  one  of  the  units  on 
the  proposed  troop  list.  The  retention  of  the 
U.S.  Army  garrison  (3397)  with  its  past  su- 
perior performance  would  logically  appear  to 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States 
insofar  as  mobilizatioTi  posture,  economy  or 
efficiency  is  concerned. 


(From  the  Chattanooga  Times.  Apr.  29.  1965] 
Looking   B.acicward 

The  appeal  to  save  the  XJ.S.  Army  Reserve 
Garrison  (3397)  located  in  Chattanooga  has 
been  sent  to  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
3d  U.S.  Army,  at  Ftort  McPherson.  Ga..  by  Col. 
Creed  Bates,  chairman  of  the  Army  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Chattanooga  area. 

The  committee  met  recently,  heard  Col. 
Alvin  Blumberg  explain  that  though  the  gar- 
rison had  received  highest  honors,  it  was 
slated  to  be  shelved  in  a  reorganization  plan. 
The  resolution  contained  in  the  report  to  the 
commanding  general  was  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee headed  by  Robert  Maclellan. 

Colonel  Blumberg  has  received  a  letter 
from  Senator  Gore  supporting  the  position 
of  the  local  Reserve  garrison.  Senator  Bass 
is  reported  favorable  to  the  Chattanooga  po- 
sition, though  official  word  has  not  been  re- 
ceived from  him. 

Congressman  Bill  Brock  has  appealed  to 
MaJ.  Gen.  William  Sutton.  Chief  of  Army 
Reserves,  who  replied  that  the  plan  as  pro- 
posed would  indeed  inactiVBte  Garrison  3397. 
but  the  selection  of  the  four  garrisons  to 
be  retained  was  based  on  geographic  loca- 
tion and  mobilization  niiasions.  Congress- 
man Brock  then  appealed  to  Defen.>=e  Secre- 
tary McNamara. 

Whether  the  commanding  general  of  the 
3d  Army  can  do  anything  is  a  problem, 
though  certainly  Garrison  3397,  located  in 
his  Army  area,  is  a  garrison  to  be  proud  of. 

Colonel  Bates'  report  to  the  commanding 
general  of  the  3d  Army  follows: 

Fort  McPher.son.  Ga. 
Lt.  Gen.  C.  W.  G.  Rich, 
3d  U.S.  Army, 

Dear  Sir:  A  meeting  of  the  Chattanooga 
Army  Advisory  Committee  was  called  at  10:30 


on  April  16,  1965,  in  the  Provident  Be:  :ci 
Rr>om  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  prop;  ed 
changes  in  U.S.  Army  Reserve  and  in  parti'  u- 
lar  their  effect  on  the  U.S.  Armv  Gam  ^n 
(3397)  of  Chattanooga. 

Colonel  Blumberg,  commanding  officer  of 
the  3397th,  outlined  the  activities  of  .he 
unit.  He  stated  that  the  U.S.  Army  G  r- 
rison  (3397)  has  been  a  top  priority  unit  ;or 
a  ntxmber  of  years  and  is  presentlv  at  :  :;i 
strength,  fully  qualified,  and  ready.  "  Coloi  ..j 
Blumberg  also  pointed  out  that  under  G(  .:- 
era!  Order  No.  7  Department  of  the  Ari.v 
dated  the  8th  of  March  1965,  the  Chattano.  ^[, 
U.S.  Army  Garrison  (3397)  was  awarded  ..e 
Secretary  of  A-my  Superior  Unit  Award  :  ,r 
the  year  1963-64  and  was  one  of  the  four  si;  h 
units  in  the  Nation  to  receive  this  aw;;:d. 
He  further  stated  that  should  this  unit  be 
deactivated  and  it  became  necessary  in  c  se 
of  war  to  open  new  camps,  millions  of  doll  rs 
of  training  and  experience  would  be  thro  n 
away  as  well  as  other  untold  millions  of 
dollars  in  time  possibly  being  wasted  throu  :h 
the  lack  of  a  well-trained  imit  to  assume  ti.is 
task. 

After  further  discussion  by  the  commiti-  e, 
it  was  agreed  that  if  four  Army  garriso  .s 
are  to  be  retained,  the  best  units  sho\;.d 
be  the  ones  to  be  retained.  Assuming  tii.ir 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Superior  Uj  it 
Award  is  a  criterion  of  excellence,  then  t;.e 
only  possible  fair  solution  would  be  the 
retention  of  the  U.S.  Army  Garrison  (3397|. 
Based  on  the  above,  the  following  resol  1- 
tion  was  tmanimously  adopted  by  the  cor..- 
mittee: 

Resolved,  That  the  U.S.  Army  Advisory 
Committee  reconamend  the  retention  of  tiie 
U.S.  Army  Garrison  (3397)  as  one  of  the  gar- 
risons to  be  retained  under  the  proposed  reor- 
ganization of  the  National  Guard  and  Arn  v 
Reserve.  This  recommendation  is  based  r. 
the  demonstrated  training  readine  , 
strength,  and  operating  ability  of  this  ui  .t 
over  the  past  several  years  culminating  in  t;:e 
receipt  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Superi  r 
Unit  Award  for  the  year  1963-64;  be  it  furti.o: 
Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  commanding  general  3d  U  s 
Army,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  that  a  copy  of  th;s 
resolution  be  fiu-nlshed  the  Honorable  Ro~=. 
Bass,  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Tennc  - 
see;  the  Honorable  Albert  Gore.  U.S.  Senat  r 
from  the  State  of  Tennessee;  and  the  Hon- 
orable Bill  Brock.  Representative,  the  Th::  J 
District  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lt.  Col.  Creed  F.  Bates, 

Chairman. 

For  Retention  of  Unit  3397 
Senator  Albqit  Gore  has  Joined  Represen- 
tative Brock,  and  the  Chattanooga  Army  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  the  3d  Army  area,  ;i 
urging  retention  in  service  of  the  3397  h 
Garrison   Unit    (Reserve)    of  Chattanooga 

In  a  letter  to  Col.  Alvin  E.  Blumberg.  coir- 
mander  of  the  garrison.  Senator  Gore  sa\  : 
"I  have  advised  officials  in  the  Pentagon  : 
the  very  fine  record  of  this  unit  and  ha  ? 
urged  that  it  be  retained  in  the  new  structir  e 
provided  there  is  a  requirement  for  imits 
this  type  to  meet  the  mobilization  neeci.-; 
national  security." 

Committees  of  Congress  are  looking  in  ^ 
the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  Reser  ? 
forces  with  the  National  Guard.  The  p:  - 
posed  merger  as  outlined  by  the  Defense  D  - 
partment  reduces  to  four  the  total  of  18  R  - 
serve  garrisons  now  in  force,  and  te 
Chattanooga  unit,  though  outstanding  :i 
efficiency,  in  not  among  the  four  to  be  r-  - 
tained. 

During  the  16  years  the  Chattanooga  g..  - 
rison  has  been  in  effect,  it  has  grown  fro:n 
a  complement  of  25  officers  to  its  present  au- 
thorized strength  of  108  officers  and  250  e::- 
listed  men.  Since  1964  the  garrison  has  bef  a 
at  100  percent  in  strength. 

The  Chattanooga  garrison  was  awarded  ti.e 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Superior  Unit  Award 
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for  proficiency  in  training,  the  highest  award 
,i  garrison  can  receive  in  peacetime.  The  in- 
;l>ection  rating  received  during  the  past 
•.raining  period  was  "superior"  with  percent- 
..se  rating  of  97.70  percent  In  field  training. 

Of  the  18  garrison  units  In  the  United 
-•ates.  only  three  others  beside  Chattanooga 
received  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Superior 
Award.  Still,  Chattanooga  is  not  one  of  the 
■::>ur  scheduled  to  be  retained.  Should  not 
■,.\cellence  count? 

Defense  requirements  permitting,  as  we  be- 
leve  they  do,  the  retention  of  U.S.  Army 
Garrison  3397  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  insofar  as  mobilization  pos- 
ture, economy,  or  efficiency  Is  concerned. 


ham  Peinstein,  James  W.  Hunt,  Charles  K. 
Peacock.  Col.  John  Neligan,  Jr..  USAR;  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Robertson,  the  Reverend  Donald  B. 
Fauble.  Dale  Engstrom,  Alfred  M3mders, 
Maclellan  and  Colonel  Bates. 


Lr.\DERS  Protest  Decision  To  Drop  Unit  of 
Reserves — Advisory  Group  Opposes  Elim- 
ination OF  Armt  Garrison  3397 — Appeals 
to  3d  Army — Technical  Qualiftcation 
Makes  It  Unlikely  It  Will  Be  Merced 

U.S.  Army  Garrison  3397,  the  Chattanoogra 
area's  largest  Army  Reserve  unit  consisting 
of  357  officers  and  men.  Is  scheduled  for 
elimination  under  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara 's  merger  plan,  the  Times  learned 
Friday. 

Asked  for  verification  of  the  report.  Col. 
Alvin  E.  Blumberg.  garrison  commander,  said 
he  has  been  "verbally  advised"  that  the  gar- 
rison Is  "not  on  the  list  of  those  to  be  re- 
tained" under  the  merger  plan  but  that  he 
has  received  no  official  orders  nor  even  any 
written  communication  on  the  subject. 
won't  join  guard 
The  garrison  commander  also  declared  that 
"In  my  opinion,  In  view  of  the  technical 
qualifications  of  the  garrison  personnel  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  the  personnel  being 
otherwise  absorbed."  This  was  in  answer  to 
a  question  about  whether  the  garrison  might 
be  merged  with  Tennessee  National  Guard 
units. 

Colonel  Blumberg  said  he  was  invited  to 
meet  with  the  Chattanooga  Area  Army  Advi- 
sory Committee  Friday  morning  In  the  board 
room  of  the  Provident  Building  to  discuss 
the  pHDssible  elimination  of  the  Reserve  gar- 
rison. The  members  present  registered  their 
opinion  that  the  outstanding  Chattanooga 
garrison  should  be  kept  in  operation  and  a 
resolutions  committee  was  appointed  by  Col. 
Creed  P.  Bates,  chairman,  to  prepare  a  spe- 
cial resolution  to  be  sent  to  the  command- 
ing general.  3d  U.S.  Army,  with  headquarters 
at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga, 

Colonel  Blumberg  told  the  advisory  com- 
mittee tlie  Chattanooga  garrison  was  one  of 
4  of  the  18  garrisons  in  the  United  States  to 
be  cited  In  General  Orders  7.  Department  of 
the  Army,  dated  March  8. 1965.  as  having  been 
awarded  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Superior 
United  Award  for  1963-64.  This  award  is  the 
highest  tliat  a  Reserve  unit  can  be  given  in 
peacetime  and  Colonel  Blumberg  said  In  hla 
opinion  it  should  be  awarded  again  this  year 
to  Garrison  3397  "inasmuch  as  performance 
was  higher  during  the  training  year  1964-65." 
The  other  garrisons  cited  for  the  av.-ard 
were  the  1117th,  5016th  and  the  6212th. 

The  resolutions  committee,  headed  by  Rob- 
ert L.  Maclellan,  will  prepare  a  formal  reso- 
lution to  be  sent  to  the  commanding  generul 
of  the  3d  Army. 

"Perhaps  the  unit  is  no  longer  needed  in 
the  modern  defense  establisliment,"  Colonel 
BUimberg  told  the  advisory  committee,  "but 
the  mission  of  an  army  garrison  to  activate 
and  operate  a  large  army  poet  or  camp  for 
training  of  additional  troops  is  something 
that  is  always  with  us." 

He  said  the  Chattanooga  garrison  is  at  full 
strength,  fully  qualified,  and  that  millions  of 
dollars  in  training  and  experience  would  be 
thrown  away  if  the  imit  is  abolished. 

Members  and  guests  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Chattanooga  Area  Army  Advisory  Committee 
were  Thomas  C.  Ervln,  the  Reverend  James  D. 
Niedergeses,  John  W.  Cameron,  Rabbi  Abra- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Art  Buch- 
wald  has  done  it  again.  Satire  often 
Rets  the  message  through  more  effec- 
tively than  straight  reix>rting. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  immature,  non- 
conformist, dissatisfied  misfits  who  may 
never  find  their  niche  in  society,  might 
get  just  a  slight  ray  of  light: 
(From  Columbus  Dlsi>atch.,  Apr.  26,  1965] 
Student  Revolt  Blamed  on  Lack  of 
Instructors 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

Washington. — ^There  has  been,  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  about  campus  revolts  spread- 
ing across  the  Nation. 

The  question  Is  why.  and  I  think  I've  got 
the  answer.  The  reason  the  ocdlege  stu- 
dents are  doing  so  much  demonstrating  la 
that  there  is  no  one  In  class  to  teach  them 
anymore. 

Almost  every  full  professor  is  either  writ- 
ing a  book,  guest  lecturing  at  another  uni- 
versity, or  taking  a  year  off  to  write  a  report 
for  President  Johnson. 

Therefore,  he  has  turned  over  his  course 
to  a  graduate  Instructor  who  is  either  work- 
ing on  his  Ph.  D.,  traveling  on  a  Pulbright 
scholarship,  or  picketing  In  Montgomery.  Ala. 
So  he  in  turn  haa  turned  the  class  over  to 
one  of  the  brighter  students  who  Is  never 
there  because  he  works  on  the  college  news- 
paper. Is  a  member  of  the  student  senate,  or 
is  a  delegate  to  hla  national  fraternity. 

When  the  students  arrive  at  class  there  la 
no  one  in  the  front  of  the  room,  so  usually 
a  Socialist  student  takes  over  the  class  and 
tells  the  students  it's  about  time  they  re- 
volted. 

The  students  potir  out  on  campus  heading 
for  the  administration  buUding  to  protest 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  university  who.  un- 
fortunately. Is  away  trying  to  raise  money 
for  a  new  business  administration  building. 

The  vice  chancellor  is  at  the  State  capital 
testifying  on  a  new  education  bill  and  the 
dean  of  men  is  at  a  convention  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Ti\e  dean  of  women  is  addressing  a  garden 
club  in  the  next  State,  and  the  only  one  left 
in  the  administration  building  is  the  chief 
of  campus  p>olice. 

So  he  arrests  the  ringleaders  of  the  group 
(those  standing  In  front)  and  this  plays  right 
into  the  students'  hands  because  now  with 
the  arrests  they  have  something  to  demoii- 
state  about. 

In  the  meantime  the  chancellor  flies  home 
to  see  if  he  can  settle  the  matter.  The  stu- 
dents demand  the  release  of  the  demonstra- 
tors. He  is  about  to  do  this  when  the  board 
of  regents  votes  to  back  the  chancellor  in 
meting  out  punishment  to  the  ringleaders. 

The  faculty,  made  up  of  visiting  profes- 
sors from  other  schools,  vot«s  to  support  the 
students  and  the  chancellor  finds  himself  in 
an  impyossible  j>osition. 

He  therefore  resigns  and  accepts  a  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  make  a  study 
of  higher  education. 


The  State  politicians  call  for  an  investi- 
gation of  the  student  demonstrations  to  dis- 
cover if  they  were  Communist  inspired. 

Finally,  the  Governor  makes  a  statement 
pledging  full  support  for  law  and  order. 

By  this  time  the  demonstrations  start 
petering  out  and  students  return  to  class. 
But  even  the  Socialist  student  is  not  there. 
He's  been  booked  on  a  lecture  tour  to  talk 
about  free  speech  at  other  universities. 

So  everyone  decides  to  go  to  Washington 
and  picket  the  Whit«  House  over  its  policy 
on  Vietnam. 


The  Taxpayer:  Unwitting  Victim  of 
Withholding 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or  KEW   HAMPSHZaX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  dangerous  philosophy  with  us  today 
that  saj^  that  the  answer  to  all  Ills  is 
more  Government  spending.  For  every 
problem,  the  Government  will  buy  a  solu- 
tion and  set  up  a  new  agency  to  ad- 
minister it  and  hire  high  paid  oflBcials  to 
plan  and  oversee  it. 

The  bills,  however,  must  eventually  be 
paid  by  someone  and  it  is  the  taxpayer 
who  ends  up  paying  them.  But  the 
withholding  system,  by  which  we  pay  a 
small  portion  of  our  Income  taxes  out  of 
each  paycheck,  makes  the  reckoning 
fairly  painless. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Concord 
Monitor,  one  of  New  Hampshire's  lead- 
ing newspapers,  suggests  that  It  is  this 
painless  system  that  is  responsible  for 
the  rising  high  level  of  Government 
spending  and  our  resulting  high  tax  rate. 
Since  we  never  see  the  money,  we  are  not 
so  conscious  of  the  amoimt  we  pay  each 
year. 

Perhaps  if  we  had  to  write  a  check 
each  April  15th  for  the  total  amount  of 
our  last, year's  taxes,  and  realized  that 
this  total  is  often  more  than  we  have 
earned  so  far  in  the  current  year,  the 
philosophy  of  Government  spending  as 
a  cure  for  all  would  be  more  carefully 
reconsidered  by  the  voting  taxpayer. 

I  commend  the  editorial  which  was 
published  In  the  Concord  Monitor  on 
April  9,  1965,  to  my  colleagues: 

Funny  Fellow,  the  Taxpayer 

The  taxpayer  is  a  funny  fellow. 

If  the  tax  he  pays  Is  concealed  in  the  price 
of  something,  or  deducted  before  he  gets 
what's  left  of  his  pay.  he  has  no  complaint. 

If  he  is  entitled  to  an  income  tax  refund, 
he  acts  almost  as  though  Uncle  Sam  was  do- 
ing him  a  favor  by  making  restitution  of 
money  he  has  forcibly  borrowed  from  the  tax- 
payer. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Uncle  Sam  has  not 
withheld  enough  of  his  pay  to  meet  income 
tax  obligations,  the  taxpayer  feels  he  has  been 
betrayed.  Ilie  thought  that  he  stUl  owes 
Uncle  Sam  something,  and  must  ante  up  for 
it  out  of  his  take-home  pay  or  savings  Is  re- 
pugnant, and  he  works  up  a  great  hate  for 
those  bumbling  bureaucrats  In  Washington, 

He,  the  tajcpayer,  still  doesn't  object  to  the 
tax,  but  only  to  the  painful  process  of  paying 
a  portion  of  it  which  didnt  get  deducted  in 
1964,  because  of  a  ~taz  cut,  of  all  things. 
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There  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when 
Uncle  Sam  didn't  compel  employers  to  with- 
hold taxes  of  their  employees.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  individual  made  out  his  return, 
figured  his  tax,  and  was  permitted  to  pay  It 
himself,  in  Installments.  That  made  a  tax- 
payer tax  conscious.  And  it  kept  the  tax 
rates  down. 

Back  diu-lng  the  New  Deal  all  this  changed. 

Beardsley  Buml  thought  up  the  idea  of 
payroll  deductions  to  meet  tax  obligations. 
F.D.R.  bought  the  idea  quickly  and  it  has 
proved  a  blessing  to  the  Government,  if  not 
to  the  taxpayer. 

The  Government  got  2  years'  taxes  in  1 
when  the  change  was  inaugurated.  It  took 
In  millions  it  otherwise  would  have  had  to 
borrow  elsewhere.  It  collected  taxes  from 
many  taxjyayers  who  previously  hadnt  been 
filing  tax  returns.  But  the  principal  accom- 
plishment was  to  make  the  Income  tax  an 
indirect  tax,  j>ainless  to  the  taxpayer. 

Beardsley  Ruml  has  gone  to  his  reward, 
exhausted  by  this  and  other  inventive  thlnk- 
pleces  and  long  service  for  Macy's  Department 
Store.  But  the  heritage  he  left  undoubtedly 
is  the  i>ayment  of  more  taxes  by  Americans 
than  they  would  submit  to  if  they  still  paid 
income  taxes  directly. 

One  reason  property  taxpayers  make  so 
much  noise  is  because  they  know  how  much 
they  must  pay  and  nobody  deducts  and  takes 
care  of  their  tax  obligation  almost  unbe- 
knownst to  them. 

When  one  knows  what  taxes  he  pays  he 
becomes  more  Interested  in  what  his  taxes 
buy. 


May 


4,  lOar, 


Lincoln  College  in  Lincoln,  111.,  Celebrates 
Its  100th  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF  TUAHOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
year  1965  marks  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Lincoln  College,  Lin- 
coln. Ill,  Originally  known  as  Lincoln 
University,  this  institution  is  the  first 
and  only  one  to  be  named  for  Abraham 
Lincoln  while  he  still  lived,  and  was 
chartered  by  the  Legislatme  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  on  February  6.  1865,  On 
March  4  of  that  year  letters  were  ad- 
dressed to  President  Lincoln  advising 
him  that  the  college  was  being  founded 
and  named  in  his  honor.  A  copy  of  the 
letter  of  Col.  Robert  Latham,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  ti-ustees,  reads  as 
follows: 

Lincoln,  III., 
.  March  4   1865. 
His  Excellency  A.  Lincoln, 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Dear  Sni:  By  request  of  the  president  of 
the  board  or  trustees  of  Lincoln  University, 
whose  address  this  will  acompany,  I  write 
to  inform  you  more  fully  of  the  university 
and  of  the  prosperity  of  our  town,  believing 
you  feel  a  lively  interest  in  it,  on  account 
of  its  being  named  fc«-  you  before  Presi- 
dential honors  had  any  Influence.  Lincoln 
contains  about  2,800  Inhabitants.  Homes 
are  going  up  almost  dally  and  it  Is  expected 
that  there  will  be  from  100  to  200  dwell- 
ing houses  go  up  this  season,  mostly  of 
a  good  quality,  business  has  Increased 
fully  In  proportion  to  the  Inhabitants.     Our 


people  although  not  very  wealthy,  are  very 
enterprising,  and  are  very  anxious,  In  fact 
determined  to  make  the  university  a  suc- 
cess. Messrs.  Wyatt  Glllet*  and  I  donated 
10  acres  of  land,  that  we  were  offered  «6,000 
for,  and  $3,000  in  cash  to  it,  several  other 
persons  $1,000  each,  and  nearly  all  the  citi- 
zens something.  The  friends  of  the  town 
propose  to  build  one  wing  of  the  build- 
ing. And  the  church  propose  to  endow  it 
with  $200,000  as  soon  as  $100,000  endow- 
ment fund  is  raised,  they  tjo  go  on  and  fin- 
ish the  buildings.  The  school  to  commence 
as  soon  as  this  wing  of  the  building  is  com- 
pleted and  $50,000  endowment  fund  is  raised. 

Our  greatest  difficulty  wUl  be  to  get  suf- 
ficient funds  to  build  a  house  that  will  do 
justice  to  the  name  and  place. 

Hoping  that  we  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  .seeing  you  in  our  ov.v.  beloved  Illinois  ere' 
the  summer  passes. 

I  am  very  respectfully. 
Your  obedient  servant. 

R.  B.  Latham. 

Twelve  years  earlier  w 
Lincoln  was  founded,  flie  proprietors 
named  the  town  for  Mr  Lincoln  before 
he  became  famous. 

The  founding  of  La.coln  College  was  a 
direct  result  of  the  Civil  War.  The  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church  whose 
memberships  were  principally  located  in 
the  Cumberland  area  of  the  south,  had 
nevertheless  strong  memberships  in  cer- 
tain northern  areas  that  had  been  settled 
by  southemei-s.  The  town  of  Lincoln 
was  one  of  these.  Therefore,  when  the 
synods  of  Illinois.  Indiana,  and  Iowa 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
decided  to  locate  a  college  in  the  then 
great  northwest,  the  to^n  of  Lincoln 
made  a  strong  bid  and  the  church  com- 
missioners decided  to  accept  the  city's 
offer. 

The  ground  for  the  first  building.  Uni- 
versity Hall  was  broken  on  February  12, 
1865,  according  to  legend.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  building  proceeded  rapidly 
and  in  September  of  1865  the  late  Presi- 
dent's great  friend  and  political  sup- 
porter. Gov.  Richard  Oglesby,  of  Il- 
linois, delivered  the  dedicatory  address 
for  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone.  By 
1866  the  building  was  completed  and 
classes  began  in  November  of  that  year. 
Classes  have  been  held  in  this  historic 
building  each  year  since  that  time,  mak- 
ing it  one  of  central  Illinois'  oldest  col- 
legiate structures  in  continuous  use. 

The  college  began  its  instruction  with 
a  4-year  liberal  arts  program.  Strong 
church  connections  were  maintained 
through  the  decades  until  1929  when,  be- 
cause of  reduced  financial  circumstances 
and  because  of  increasing  interest  in  the 
2-year  junior  college  pixjgram,  Lincoln 
College  became  a  2-year  institution. 

Since  1929  Lincoln  College  has  con- 
tinued to  function  as  a  leading  2-year, 
coeducational  institution  specializing  in 
a  liberal  arts  program  designed  to  serve 
the  special  interests  of  college  freshmen 
and  sophomores.  Most  graduates  trans- 
fer to  a  wide  variety  of  4-year  institu- 
tions after  2  years  at  Lincoln  College. 
Since  1950  the  college  has  grown  from 
less  than  100  students  to  an  enrollment 
of  500  in  1965. 

In  addition  to  the  transfer  program  of 
the  regular  academic  year,  the  college 
has  pioneered  in  a  summer  program  of 


review  courses  for  students  who  need 
additional  preparation  to  their  hish 
school  training  for  successful  collefip 
achievement.  This  has  proved  to  be 
highly  successful  for  a  large  number  cf 
students. 

As  part  of  the  observance  of  the  cei.- 
tennial  year,  the  college  held  the  dedica- 
tion of  Harts  Memorial  Science  Hall  oi 
September  27,  1964.  This  new  facilit: 
contains  the  most  modern  laboratorit  ~ 
and  equipment  for  physics,  chemistr\ 
and  biology,  as  w«!ll  as  offices  for  stai: 
members  and  the  academic  dean.  A  nc 
general  college  libraiT  :s  on  the  ground 
floor. 

On  February  6,  1965.  the  exact  lOOih 
anniversary  of  Lincoln  College's  charte. . 
a  centennial  convocation  was  held  on  tJv 
campus  in  which  a  symposium  of  di.^^- 
tinguished  persons  gave  addresses.  Sis- 
ter Mary  Ann  Ida,  president  of  Mundc- 
lein  College,  spoke  on  the  future  of  edti- 
cation  for  women;  Prof.  John  Hop. 
Franklin  of  the  University  of  Chicat-') 
spoke  concerning  the  future  of  educatior. 
for  underprivileged  citizens;  Prof.  Rob- 
ert J.  Havighurst  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  spoke  concerning  the  future  of 
liberal  arts  colleges,  and  Prof.  Normaii 
J.  DeWitt  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota spoke  concerning  liberal  art-s  col- 
leges and  the  future  of  the  traditiona; 
academic  disciplines.  Over  100  dele- 
gates from  the  leading  colleges  and  uni- 
versities were  present.  Ten  leading  edii- 
cators  and  citizens  were  awarded  hon- 
orary degrees  at  this  time,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  four  symposium  speakers  thi  - 
included:  Milbum  P.  Akers,  editor.  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times;  President  Robert  G 
Bone,  Illinois  State  University;  Richarf: 
G.  Browne,  executive  director,  minor- 
Board  of  Higher  Education;  Presiden- 
Nelson  Giueck,  Hebrew  Union  College - 
Jewish  Institute  of  Religion;  Richard 
Paul  Graebel,  minister.  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Springfield,  and  Presiden.' 
Sharvy  Umbeck,  Knox  College. 

The  final  event  of  the  centennial  yea; 
will  be  the  100th  anniversary  commence- 
ment to  be  held  June  13  at  which  tinn 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  will  be  thi 
speaker.  A  special  committee  is  prepar- 
ing a  centennial  history  of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege which  will  be  published  in  Septen:- 
ber  as  the  final  commemorative  act  of 
the  centennial  year. 

President  Raymond  N.  Dooley.  whei' 
asked  about  the  future  of  the  collepi 
said  that  it  appears  to  be  veiy  bright,  in- 
deed, always  providing  that  we  continu. 
to  follow  the  ideals  and  examples  of  sim- 
plicity, sincerity,  and  service  exemplificc: 
by  our  great  mentor,  Abraham  Lincoln 

As  the  Representative  of  the  22d  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois,  I  know  that 
I  express  the  views  of  the  people  in  my 
district  in  wishing  Lincoln  College  the 
very  best  in  the  second  100  years  of  its 
existence.  It  is  serving  a  great  need  to 
the  children  emerging  from  the  high 
schools  in  the  Middle  "West.  I  know  it 
will  have  the  good  wishes  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  as  it  goes  about  it.>- 
job  of  educating  young  men  and  women 
in  preparation  for  their  responsibilities; 
in  the  greatest  country  on  earth. 


May 


4, 


1965 

Theta  Sigma  Phi 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  I  had  the  privilege  of  introduc- 
i:  ;  as  the  main  speaker  for  the  matrix 
ui'ole  of  the  Theta  Sigma  Phi  luncheon 
in  Cleveland,  the  distinguished  senior 
S-nator   from   Maine,    Margaret    Chase 

.^MITH. 

Theta  Sigma  Phi.  the  professional  or- 
■-.  nization  for  women  in  journalism  and 
communication,  works  to  maintain  a  free 
and  responsible  press  with  high  profes- 
sional standards,  to  unite  women  engaged 
in  the  communication  fields,  to  recog- 
!  ;ze  distinguished  achievement  of  women 
in  all  media   and  to   encourage  young 

V  omen  to  take  up  careers  in  journalism. 
Tlie  organization  includes  professional 
journalists,  honorary  members  who  have 
achieved  national  distinction  in  letters 
and  communication,  and  students  and 
...umnae  of  journalism  schools. 

That  you  may  know  something  of  this 
exceedingly  constructive  group,  I  am  in- 
cluding with  these  few  words  my  intro- 
d  action  of  Senator  Smith  and  her  v«ry 
1  xcellent  address  to  the  Theta  Sigma 
Phi: 

1-.  rRODUCTION     OF    SENATOR    MARGARET     ChASE 

.•^mith    by    congresswoman    frances    p. 

Bolton  at  the  Theta  Sigma  Phi  Confer- 

rNCE  Luncheon 

Madara  Chairman,  delegates  to  the  Theta 
.'tisma  Phi  Press  Conference,  and  friends. 
v.:th  great  joy  I  am  here  to  introdiace  a  most 
;:'. usual  woman,   who   exemplifies  what   the 

V  omen  of  America  really  stand  for.  She  has 
v.'in  the  admiration  of  all  who  know  her.  for 
v  :th  radiant  courage  she  has  borne  heavy 
:■  irdens  and  responsibilities  all  her  life. 

Before  her  marriage,  she  was  a  teacher,  an 
executive  in  telephone,  newspaper,  and 
u  lolen  companies,  and  was  a  nationally  syn- 
dicated columliist  for  more  than  5  years. 

In  1940  she  took  her  husband's  place  in 
tlie  House  of  Representatives.    For  9  years  we 

V  irked  closely  together,  learning  to  respect 
c  ch  other  deep  down  in  the  inner  reaches  of 
f  lendship.  Then  she  became  Senator  and  is 
1;  iw  in  her  third  term — the  only  woman  to 
1.  ive  served  in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 
blie  has  won  every  election  and  built  an 
'  ustanding  reputation  for  her  State  of 
M.tine. 

Both  on  the  House  Committee  on  Naval 
.i'Tairs  and  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
t  inmitlee  she  drew  Presidential  conamenda- 
n  for  the  contribution  she  made.  In  the 
:iate  she  has  served  with  distinction  on  the 
<  nimittees  on  Appropriations,  Armed  Serv- 
1  es.  Space.  Government  Operations,  Rules, 
I'isirict  of  Columbia,  and  the  Republican 
p  'licy  committee. 

-\    lieutenant    colonel    in    the    Air    Force 

■      erve.  she  is  the  acknowledged  champion 

Reserve    legislation    in    Congress,    having 

fii  cited  for  her  service  by  the  Air  Reserve 

-■  sDciatlon.  the  National  Guard  Association, 

!.cl  the  Reserve  Officers  Association. 

Nine  extensive  trips  throughout  the  world 

ve  given  her  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 

blcms  of  many  countries  and  an  under- 

liiding  of  the  personalities  with  whom  we 

ust  deal.    Few  politically  trained  people  in 

:  tory  have  conferred  with  as  many  leaders. 

l-ifT  calm  objectivity  makes  her  singularly 


prepared  to  deal  with  important  issues  and 
make  great  decisions. 

Last  summer  It  was  my  privilege  to  second 
the  nomination  of  this  remarkable  woman 
as  Republican  presidential  candidate,  the 
first  woman  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  to 
achieve  this  high  position. 

With  very  great  pleasure  I  present  to  you. 
Senator  Marg.aret  Chase  Smith. 


Remarks  of  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith 

It  is  always  a  great  pleasure  to  join  In 
tributes  and  recognition  to  Frances  Bolton. 
She  so  richly  deserves  them.  She  is  a  credit 
to  her  Nation— a  credit  to  her  State — a  credit 
to  Cleveland — a  credit  to  her  family — and  a 
credit  to  womanhood. 

I  not  only  have  the  deepest  admiration 
for  her  but  i  tremendously  envy  her.  I  wish 
so  much  that  I  had  her  ability  and  her 
talents.  This  envy  of  mine  is  not  tinged 
in  any  manner  with  a  green  tone  for  I  have 
very  deep  affection  for  her. 

To  me  Frances  Bolton  is  a  symbol  of  the 
finest  things  In  a  hiunan  being.  Recently 
someone  quipped  that  "man  is  the  link  be- 
tween the  apes  and  human  beings"  making 
the  inference  that  attainment  of  the  status 
of  human  being  would  not  be  reached  until 
sometime  in  the  distant  future  of  many  cen- 
turies. If  there  Is  any  validity  to  this  quip, 
then  I  am  sure  that  Frances  Bolton  Is  one 
of  the  rare  exceptions  of  those  who  have  at- 
tained  the  status  of  being  a  human  being. 

If  I  can  serve  any  worthwhile  purpose  in 
life,  it  would  be  to  emulate  Frances  Bol- 
ton— her  warm  concern  for  her  fellowman, 
her  wisdom,  and  her  courage  and  dedication 
to  moral  and  spiritual  principles.  Today  I 
am  going  to  attempt  some  emulation  of  her 
moral  and  spiritual  dedication  by  discussing 
a  matter  that  is  of  growing  concern  to  me 
and  many  others. 

I  hope  that  it  Is  of  such  concern  to  you, 
and  that  my  words  will  so  impress  you,  that 
in  the  very  key  roles  and  jKKitlons  that  you 
individually  fill  you  will  yourself  repeat  the 
message  wherever  you  appropriately  can.  If 
when  I  have  finished  I  have  exposed  myself 
as  being  a  "square,"  then  I  will  at  least  have 
partially  accomplished  my  attempt  to  emu- 
late Frances  Bolton  for  the  magnificent 
"square"  that  she  is. 

A  Washington  radio-discussion  commen- 
tator, who  prides  himself  on  being  called 
"controversial,"  on  his  nightly  2-hour  pro- 
gram not  long  ago  called  our  current  era  the 
"goof-ofif  age."  I  don't  know  that  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  him,  but  I  do  Icnow  that 
there  Is  much  truth  in  his  allegation,  and 
even  if  his  colorful  characterization  Is  a  bit 
extreme,  it  Is  more  accurate  than  extreme. 

My  way  of  putting  it  would  be  that  we 
live  in  a  time  when  there  is  a  disturbing 
and  distressing  "glorification  of  the  prag- 
matist "  in  the  extreme.  We  see  It  In  aU  walks 
of  life — in  all  ages — in  private  life — in  public 
life — in  business — among  workers — in  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  before  saying  any  more,  let  us  first 
take  a  look  at  pragmatism,  an  "ism"  that  Is 
far  more  prevalent  and  widespread  than  com- 
munism and  is  among  us  daily  more  than 
almost  any  other  "ism"  you  can  mention. 
What  is  pragmatism,  this  doctrine  of  the 
glorified  pragmatists?  Its  philosophy  Is  the 
doctrine  that  practical  results  are  the  sole 
test  of  truth  and  that  the  end  Justifies  the 
means. 

In  today's  growing,  but  tragic,  emphasis 
on  materialism,  we  find  a  perversion  of  the 
values  of  things  in  life  as  we  once  knew 
them.  For  example,  the  creed  once  taught 
children  as  they  grew  up  was  that  the  most 
Important  thing  was  not  In  whether  you  won 
or  lost  the  game  but  rather  in  how  you 
played  the  game. 

That  high  level  attitude  that  stresses  the 
moral  side  no  longer  dominates  In  this  age 
of  pragmatic  materialism  that  increasingly 
worships  the  opposite  creed  that  the  end 


justifies  the  means  or  the  attitude  of  get 
what  you  can  in  any  way,  manner  or  means 
that  you  can. 

But  let's  get  a  little  more  earthy  on  what 
this  means.  Tou  wUl  remember  the  days 
when  we  were  told  by  our  parents  that  more 
important  than  winning  or  losing  was  how 
you  played  the  game.  It  was  the  means 
rather  than  the  end  that  was  important  and 
stressed. 

With  the  pragmatlst.  It  Is  just  the  oppo- 
site— for  the  stress  Is  on  winning  or  grabbing 
the  ultimate  objective,  no  matter  how  you 
do  It  and  no  matter  what  means  and  tactics 
you  resort  to  in  order  to  get  that  objective. 

Gone  too  much  Is  the  reverence  and  honor 
of  playing  the  game  fair  and  square  regard- 
less of  the  final  outcome.  Too  prevalent 
now  is  the  derisive  attitude  toward  the 
square,  who  Is  foolish  enough  to  conduct 
himself  by  the  concept  of  the  Golden  Rule 
and  that  of  earning  his  way  Instead  of  cut- 
ting corners  the  easy  and  cheap  way. 

For  too  many  Americans  are  constantly 
looking  for  the  easy  way  to  do  tilings — for 
the  short  cut — for  the  quick  way  out  of  a 
problem. 

Too  many  Americans  are  trying  to  reduce 
with  quick,  easy  shortcut  methods  such 
as  the  various  goopy  diet  drinks,  instead  of 
the  natural  way  by  eating  less  and  by  work- 
ing harder. 

There  Is  too  much  of  a  tendency  of  shrink- 
ing from  the  development  of  self-reliance — 
of  not  learning  how  to  do  things  ourselves. 
Instead  of  the  once  normal  and  natural 
pride  of  do-it-yourself  projects,  there  is  too 
much  of  the  attitude  that  by  not  knowing 
how  to  do  something,  someone  else  will  do 
It  for  you. 

Too  often.  If  a  conscientiotis  worker  con- 
centrates on  his  work  Instead  of  watching  the 
clock  and  thus  has  a  greater  work  output,  he 
or  she  gets  in  dutch  with  fellow  workers  who 
don't  concentrate  and  put  forth  their  best 
effort. 

The  conscientious,  productive  worker  be- 
comes unpopular  and  incurs  the  Mffath  of 
the  other  workers  because  they  feel  that  they 
are  being  shown  up  in  their  less  conscien- 
tious and  productive  work.  There  is  too 
much  of  the  slowdown  attitude  on  the  part 
of  too  many  workers. 

Do  you  remember  when  the  motto  of  "serv- 
ice with  a  smile"  had  a  real  meaning?  Do 
you  remember  when  the  customer  was 
treated  with  courtesy  and  good  service  in- 
stead of  merely  tolerated  with  disdain  and 
annoyance  with  being  around? 

Do  you  remember  when  there  was  pride  In 
how  the  job  was  done,  in  how  the  service  was 
rendered — Instead  of  the  pragmatic  attitude 
of  not  caring  about  the  way  the  Job  is  done 
or  the  service  rendered,  but  rather  In  Just 
getting  rid  of  the  cvistomer. 

But  this  alarming  attitude  Is  not  Just 
among  workers  and  in  business.  It  exists 
also  in  public  life — in  our  Government.  For 
the  trend  is  away  from  urging  the  develop- 
ment of  self-reliance  of  our  individual  citi- 
zens. It  is  toward  the  Federal  Government 
making  the  citizens  more  reliant  upon  the 
Federal  Government — toward  a  p>olicy  and 
attitude  of  "let  George  do  it"  and  "George" 
being  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  a  trend  away  from  freedom  and  lib- 
erty toward  a  selfish  and  materialistic  indi- 
vidual security — a  weakening  or  loss  of  spir- 
itual values  for  a  blind  grab  for  materialism. 

The  emphasis  is  more  on  how  many  press 
releases  a  mimeograph  machine  can  turn  out 
to  create  the  image  of  a  Senator  getting 
things  done  for  his  State  and  constituents  on 
what  has  become  constant  and  routine  Fed- 
eral Government  grants — on  the  thinly  dis- 
giUsed  battle  of  the  press  releases  by  which 
Senators  and  Representatives  try  to  out- 
sooop  each  other  on  getting  credit  for  so 
many  things  for  which  they  deserve  no 
credit. 
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Tes,  this  philosophy  of  pragmatism  that 
worships  form  and  subverts  substance — by 
which  the  important  standard  Is  creating  the 
impression  of  what  things  seem  to  be  rather 
than  what  they  really  are — has  even  perme- 
ated our  homes  and  our  private  lives.  We 
are  living  at  such  a  rapid  f>ace  that  we  try  to 
do  too  many  things. 

Too  many  of  our  yoiing  men  and  women 
are  in  college  to  attain  a  college  degree  not 
for  the  knowledge  and  learning  that  such  a 
degree  Is  supposed  to  symbolize — but  rather 
the  social  status  and  background  and  the 
society  value  that  it  provides. 

Again  it  is  the  emphasis  of  form  over 
substance.  Again  it  is  the  glorified  philoso- 
phy of  pragmatism,  which  is  unconcerned 
with  the  means  and  totally  intent  upon  the 
end — In  which  knowledge  is  of  relative  un- 
importance in  the  attainment  of  the  degree. 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  glorified  mod- 
em pragmatism.  The  side  of  the  pragma- 
tism coin  I  have  thus  discussed  is  the  selfish 
side  with  the  attitude  of  "I'll  get  mine  In 
whatever  way  I  can  and  by  any  means  I  can." 
The  other  side  of  the  pragmatism  coin  is 
the  creed  of  "not  getting  involved." 

The  way  that  this  not  getting  involved 
creed  is  expressed  in  the  modern  lingo  of 
the  pragmatists  is  to  play  it  cool  and  cozy 
and  not  to  slick  one's  neck  out  by  taking  a 
stand  or  openly  espousing  a  principle.  Play- 
ing it  cool  and  cozy,  you  don't  make  anyone 
mad  because  by  not  taking  a  stand  you 
never  disagree  with  anyone. 

Playing  It  cool  and  cozy  means  doing  no 
more  than  you  have  to  do  and  doing  no  more 
than  your  boss  tells  you  to  do — instead  of 
making  the  mistake  that  the  "square"  does 
when  he  puts  forth  a  little  extra  effort  and 
takes  some  initiative  to  do  a  better  Job  than 
the  'mininium  requirements. 

Most  everyone  has  seen  how  too  often  these 
minimum  doers  strangely  work  their  way  to 
high  positions — how  by  the  system  of  medi- 
ocrity that  rewards  such  minimiim  doers  as 
they  merely  gravitate  to  the  higher  positions 
created  by  vacuums.  They  gravitate  to  those 
positions  because  they  are  not  a  threat  to 
others  like  the  "squares,"  who  make  the 
special  effort,  take  the  initiative  and  actually 
excel.  "So  play  it  cool  and  cozy,  man — re- 
lax." 

Unfort\mato:y,  this  pragmatlst  creed  of 
"not  getting  involved"  has  permeated  far 
too  many  of  our  adults  who  know  better. 
Do  you  remember  the  case  of  the  37  GI 
prisoners  of  the  Chinese  Reds  In  Korea  who 
let  another  GI  throw  two  diarrhea  stricken 
fellow  GI  prisoners  out  in  the  snow  to  freeze 
to  death — who  didn't  lift  their  finger  to  stop 
this  certain  death? 

WTiy?  Because  they  didn't  want  to  get 
Involved.  This  Is  a  forceful  Illustration  of 
the  statement  many  of  you  will  recall  of  the 
only  thing  necessary  to  Insure  the  triumph 
of  evil  Is  for  enough  good  men  to  do 
nothing. 

We  must  reject  the  pragmatlst  cynicism 
that  the  sin  is  not  the  crime  but  ratlier  get- 
ting caught  Is  the  crime.  We  must  reject 
the  pragmatic  condoning  of  wrongdoing 
merely  becai-.se  everybody's  doing  It.  We 
must  develop  self-discipline  Instead  of  sur- 
rendering to  self-indulgence.  We  must  do 
things  because  In  our  heart  we  know  they 
are  right — rather  than  not  doing  them  be- 
cause the  mob  might  condemn  us. 

We  must  not  be  mental  mutes  with  our 
voices  stilled  because  of  fear  of  criticism  of 
what  we  say. 

In  this  "age  of  the  twist"  or  the  "twisted 
age,"  we  constantly  complain  about  the  de- 
cline In  the  value  of  the  dollar — but  rarely 
do  we  mention  the  more  important  decline — 
the  decline  In  our  moral  and  spiritual  values 
as  contrasted  to  our  materialistic  values. 

Of  course,  today's  dollar  Is  only  a  frac- 


tion of  the  worth  of  the  dollar  25  years  ago. 
But  that  is  not  really  Important  for.  de- 
spite the  Inflation,  most  of  us  have  a  much 
higher  materialistic  standard  of  living  than 
we  did  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  even  if 
today's  dollar  Is  only  a  fraction  of  the  worth 
of  the  dollar  25  years  ago. 

But  we  certainly  don't  have  a  higher  moral 
standard  of  living — or  a  higher  sense  of  non- 
materialistic  values.  Taka  the  schoolboy 
who  worked  at  the  neighborhood  grocery 
store  back  In  the  early  thirties  from  6  in 
the  morning  until  midnight  sacking  pota- 
toes and  sugar,  lifting  and  carrying  heavy 
boxes  and  sacks,  on  the  constant  go  for  18 
hours.  He  was  proud  of  that  check  for  75 
cents  that  he  got. 

It  was  not  the  amount  of  the  check — the 
mere  pittance  of  75  cents  for  an  18-hour 
day — but  it  was  the  sense  of  achievement 
that  that  check  symbolized.  That  school- 
boy was  proud  that  he  had  earned  that 
check — and  that  pride  gave  him  the  incen- 
tive and  the  motivation  for  self -discipline 
and  self-reliance  that  Is  so  lacking  today. 

Too  many  schoolchildren— too  many  teen- 
agers— today  don't  have  that  same  sense  of 
achievement  value,  that  same  sense  of  pride 
of  earning.  They  don't  have  it  because  they 
are  given  no  chance  in  the  present-day  sys- 
tem of  high  allowances  and  luxuries  that 
spoil  their  sense  of  values. 

In  short,  if  our  Nation  Is  to  regain  the 
moral  fiber  that  It  once  had,  and  it  must 
have  If  otu-  way  of  life  Is  to  survive,  then 
we  must  dethrone  the  glorified  pragmatlst* 
who  advocate  cutting  comers,  who  preach 
the  propaganda  of  expecting  something  for 
nothing,  who  espouse  the  doctrine  that  the 
end  Justifies  the  means,  and  who  caution 
against  getting  involved  on  matters  of  prin- 
ciple. 

We  have  got  to  untwist  tliis  twisted  age 
and  get  back  to  respect  and  practice  of  fun- 
damental truths  and  ba^lc  moral  and  spirit- 
ual values.  And  we  have  t<j  start  not  with 
the  next  fellow,  but  with  each  of  ourselves 
Individually  in  a  frank,  even  if  agonizing, 
self-reappraisal  aimed  at  self -discipline  and 
self-reliance.  We  mu.st  start  with  our- 
selves— and  the  place  wc  mi.ist  start  is  right 
In  our  own  homes.  , 
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OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Citizen-Her- 
ald, Robert  Ruark  offered  a  column  on 
malady  which  was  most  interesting. 
Seems  Uke  a  number  of  our  syndicated 
columnists  are  now  becoming  nauseated 
by  the  ultraliberal  dosa.Ere£  of  Socialist- 
type  medicine  prescribed  by  the  Johnson 
administration  and  the  loibbcrstamp 
Congress. 

The  column  follows: 

Sickness:  The  Whole  WoSid  Is  in  P.mn 
(By  Robert  C.  Ruferk) 

Having  Just  risen  from  a  bed  of  pain,  and 
enfeebled  by  the  efTort.  It  seems  to  me  that 
everyone  I  know  is  sick,  has  Just  been  sick  or 
Is  about  to  be  sick.  People  are  sick  In  Lon- 
don, sick  in  Paris,  sick  in  New  York. 


Some  call  it  virus,  some  call  It  flu,  son  » 
call  it  grippe,  but  I  call  it  a  sickness  of 
the  times,  compounded  of  bombs,  smog,  foL-. 
traffic  Jams,  water  pollution,  taxes,  poUtic.5 
and  the  threat  of  wars  nobody  gives  a  dam 
about. 

I  pick  up  the  paper  and  everything  on  tl.  ■ 
front   page   gives  me   the  fainting  fant<x: 
Bombs,  I  think,  make  me  sicker  than  any- 
thing else,  whether  they  are  dynamiting  en  - 
bassies  or  planting  bombs  in  Alabama.    Sta: 
used  to  fall  on  Alabama;  now  It's  bombs. 

I  am  sick  of  Sukarno  and  fed  to  the  teei. 
with    the    Ku    Klux    Klan.      I    am    wearie . 
by  adverse  trade  balances  and  Socialist  go\  - 
ernments,  and  especially  I  am  sick  of  studer.- 
demonstrations.      I   am   sick   of   sit-ins   air 
marches    of    any    sort    whatever    the    cau= 
worthy  or  unworthy. 

Mobs,  I  think,  make  me  sickest,  whetht  - 
It's  a  mob  in  Morocco— I  missed  that  oi. 
by  a  hair— a  mob  in  Moscow  or  a  mob  : 
Montgomerj-.  A  mob  Is  a  mob — whetht  ■ 
tliey  blow  up  an  embassy,  tear  down  a  USI 
library,  march  on  Washington,  or  Just  co- 
vene  to  bleat  for  peace  if  they  have  to  ki 
you  to  achieve  it. 

Mobisra  is  a  sickness  of  its  own,  and  n 
wonder   everybody    catches    everybody   else 
colds.     It  seems   to  be  we   have  become 
world  of  mobs. 

I  am  sick  of  doctors  who  won't  mai- 
house  calls,  plimibers  who  won't  plum: 
builders  who  won't  build,  repairmen  wl. 
won't  repair,  waiters  who  won't  wait,  ta.x 
that  won't  carry  people  at  4:30  and  apar 
ments  that  ha%-e  walls  so  thin  vou  can  he. 
a  cockroach  burp. 

Television  commercials  largely  give  me  t' 
acute  heaves,  and  the  last  Issue  of  Harper 
Bazaar  Induced  a  violent  Jaundice  ol  ti- 
nei-vous  system. 

I  am  sick  of  words  like  "escalate"  "di  - 
advantaged,"  "hellliff  and  "military  ad- 
visers." To  me  "dialog-  used  to  be  wh.'^ 
>ou  read  in  a  hoq}s.  or  heard  in  a  play.  No 
it's  a  prearranged  conference  betweeji  peop 
who  hate  each  other  and  want  to  play  A.- 
n-.oiuan  rug-peddler  with  somebody  else 
cc»'antry. 

It  is  nearly  impossible  to  get  a  phone  ^oi 
nccnon  with  the  new  dial  system,  and  lor.t 
diswince  Is  a  disaster.  I  am  sick  and  tire 
of  getting  up  sick  and  tired.  I  am  sick  < 
subway  riots,  aimless  rapes  and  killinss,  ar 
youth  movements  of  anv  size,  shape,  rac. 
rcllcrion  or  color. 

Strikes  give  me  a  pain  in  a  p;ace  or 
.generally  uses  in  sit-down  strikes.  I  am  si- 
of  Vietnam,  North  and  South.  I  am  esp. 
cially  sick  of  the  hypocrisv  we  Indulge  i: 
when  we  pretend  we  are  advising  the  loy. 
wogs  again.<;t  the  disloyal  wo^s. 

You  may  have  India  and  its  problems,  ar. 
throw  in  Mao  and  all  the  heathen  Chine.-. 
John   Blrchers   are   very   little   less    painf 
than  the  people  who  fight  them  out  loud, 
moan  with  pain  when  I  think  of  tho  Afr. 
Asian  bloc  in  the  United  Nations,  and  ti, 
pitiful    efforts   the    U.N.    makes    to   pretcr 
that  it's  useful  In  "keeping  the  peace." 

Ceylon  rhymes  with  cholera  In  my  lex: 
con,  and  the  Middle  East  deserves  itself  . 
an  ailment.  I  would  be  sick  of  King  Paroi; 
If  he  hadn't  eaten  himself  to  death.  I  v.:-. 
he  could  have  lived  to  marry  Madame  Nhr 
I  am  sick  of  everybody  named  Nguyen  an-, 
thing. 

I  ;un  sick  of  science,  sick  of  space  sho; 
.^iick  of  astronauts,  and  sick  of  people  wl 
put  bombs  in  aircraft  because  they're  mad  . 
their  mothers.  I  am  also  sick  of  psycl^.i 
trtst^,  homosexual  plaj-wrights.  bad  act<5' 
and  worse  plays.    I  am  111  from  pills. 

You  might  say  I  am  sick  of  the  centur 
and  when  they  blow  It  up.  we  won't  ha- 
lost  very  much  except  confusion.  I  tell  yc 
man,  I  ain't  been  feeling  very  well  lately.  It 
probably  caused  by  a  prevalence  of  people 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
maiy  of  us  were  concerned  over  the  ad- 
nv  iiistration  of  the  an  ti  poverty  program 
hi.st  year  when  legislation  to  estabhsh 
t  ■  e  so-called  war  on  poverty  was  enacted. 
The  Owosso,  Mich.,  Argus-Press  lUu- 
s;:ated  graphically  some  of  the  problems 
c  i:inected  with  the  Women's  Job  Corps 
a.-pect  of  the  antipoverty  program  in  its 
tuitorial,  "Classy  Poverty,"  on  April  9, 

1065. 

Since  it  points  out  that  the  instruction 
c  •  Job  Corps  trainees  in  basic  education, 
1  >memaking,  and  citizenship  would  cost 
r.  >out  the  same  as  sending  a  boy  to  Har- 
w.vd  or  a  girl  to  Radcliffe,  the  trainees 
:  :e  surely  traveling  in  fancy  company. 

I  feel  that  this  editorial  should  be  read 
1;  my  colleagues  and  by  the  public  in 
r.der  that  all  might  realize  that  the 
f;-ht  against  ix>verty  can  never  be  won 
r::<nely  by  quoting  slogans  or  establishing 
(  ■.i>ensive  progi-ams  which  raid  the 
!'  >ckets  of  taxpayers  with  little  tangible 
r.-sult. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
•:.c  editorial,  "Classy  Poverty,"  in  the 
.'..ipendix  of  the  Record: 

Classy  Poverty 

riiere's  one  thing  you  have  to  say  for  the 
V.  'ineii's  Job  Cori>s  of  the  Government's  pov- 
■  y  program.  It  Is  traveling  In  classy  com- 
:  .;iy. 

It  is  being  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 

•  .:a  Radcliffe  College  for  women  and  Har- 
•.  :d  University  for  men — and  you  can  hardly 
^   :  any  classier  than  that. 

Linking  of  the  three  names  began  when 
-   u.itor  Frank  J.  Lausche,  of  Ohio,  ripped 

•-0  the  Women's  Job  Corps  project  as  out- 
;    -'cously  expensive. 

Lausche  charged  that  the  progr.am  to  teach 
'  'b   Corps   trainees   basic   education,   home- 

•  iking,  and  citizenship  would  cost  taxpayers 
..rly  $8,000  per  year  per  girl— twice  the  cost 
^ending  her  to  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
U-ges. 

Nuts."    retorted    the    Office    of    Economic 
'  •  iportunity.  although  naturally  not  in  that 
ia:uage.     It  would  cost  only  $6,000  a  year 
:rain  a  girl. 

-Mso,"  commented  the  OEO  starchily,  "we 

cl   the  cost  of  parents  and  the  school  of 

iding  a  young  woman  to  a  place  like  Rad- 

:lle    College    (Cambridge,    Mass.)     for   a    9- 

>iith    academic    year    is    $8,000.    comoared 

'.1  our  $6,000." 

OEO  tlien  took  another  look  at  its  figures 

d   i-ssued   another  statement — this  one   to 

-f  effect   tliat   actually   it  would  cost  only 

'  ^550   to  train  a   girl   in   the  Women's   Job 

■  ;>.5    program,    whereas    it    costs   $6,410    a 

r  to  send  a  young  man  to  Harvard. 

The   heck  it  does."  retorted  Harvard,  al- 

ugh,   of   course,    not   in   those   words.      A 
i!V5  gentleman,  said  the  college,  could  at- 

d  Harvard  like  a  young  gpntlem.an  should 
.  u^  little  as  around  $3,500  a  year. 
'Anere  all  this  leaves  the  taxpayer  or  the 
'•/:ied  p:irent  of  a  Radcliffe  or  Harvard 
ident  is  a  little  hazy.  But  it  does  point 
liow  classy  poverty  can  be  when  Uncle 

1  ;''ts  into  the  act. 

■\'.y  girl  who  finds  herself  hobnobbing  in 
•  news  with  a  Harv.ird  man  or  a  Radcliffe 
1  c.mt  be  doing  too  poorly. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
1,  1965,  the  quiet  little  town  of  Duncan- 
non,  Pa.,  was  shattered  when  a  promi- 
nent citizen,  Byron  L.  Halter,  shot  his 
mother-in-law,  his  wife,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, then  traveled  to  another  county  and 
took  his  own  life. 

His  troubles  were  later  found  to  be  a 
complex  of  financial  setbacks.  The 
tragedy,  however,  confronted  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Duncannon  Record,  Rich- 
ard A.  Swank,  with  a  problem  far  beyond 
that  ordinarily  pushed  upon  a  weekly 
newspaper  editor:  The  victims  were  his 
family,  all  of  his  family  except  his  own 
wife  and  two  daughters,  for  those  who 
died  were  his  mother,  his  only  sister,  his 
niece,  and  his  brother-in-law. 

Out  of  the  experience  came  the  fol- 
lowing editorial,  written  the  day  after 
the  editor  buried  all  four  victims  In  a 
com.mon  cerem.ony  and  in  the  family  plot 
that  overlooks  the  confluence  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  Juniata  Rivers.  It  was 
written  with  a  hope  that  within  its  fabric 
could  be  found  a  consolation  for  others 
who  have  had  to  come  face  to  face  with 
the  sometimes  sudden  finality  of  life. 
Somehow  I  am  sure  it  will  fulfill  Its  pur- 
pose for  many  of  those  who  will  have 
the  privilege  of  reading  it : 

In  Appreciation 

For  over  20  years  I  have  had  the  weekly 
task  of  writing  one  or  more  paragraphs  for 
bereaved  fellow  townsmen  who,  faced  with 
the  death  of  someone  they  loved,  found 
themselves  Inadequate  to  convey  their  grati- 
tude for  the  understanding  shown  them  by 
sympathetic  friends  and  neighbors.  I  have 
always  felt  an  emptying  of  some  part  of  my- 
self in  penning  these  simple  words;  have 
time  and  again  tried  to  put  within  the  brief 
phrasing  a  truth  of  feeling — and  always  have 
failed  because  there  are  not  words  of  enough 
value  to  bring  welling  from  the  depths  of 
sadness  and  despair  the  overwhelming  mes- 
sage that  a  town  such  as  ours  can  show  to 
those  stricken  in  grief. 

This  week  I  must  again  try  to  find  those 
words,  but  this  time  for  mj-self  and  for  my 
family. 

Those  who  live  in  my  town  know  so  well 
the  tragedy  that  has  befallen  tis.  But  to 
those  friends  and  readers  of  this  newspaper 
who  live  beyond  this  area,  and  who  have  not 
re.ad  the  daily  newspapers  or  heard  television 
and  radio  that  covers  local  news,  I  must  ex- 
plain that  out  of  the  night  that  surrounds 
us  all  some  strange  convolution  was  followed 
in  my  brother-in-law's  mind — something 
from  which  he  could  not  save  himself — that 
resulted  in  his  taking  not  only  his  own  life 
but  that  of  my  mother,  my  sister  and  mv 
niece.  Only  his  family  and"  my  family  can 
truly  share  the  grief  together.  And  the  sym- 
pathy that  has  come  to  us  from  the  town 
.should  and  must  be  given  to  the  members  of 
his  family,  who  are  as  much  deserving  ol 
condolence  as  mine. 

While  the  enormity  of  his  act  has  left  us 
all  shattered,  the  horror  which  he  mtist  have 
faced  can  leave  me  with  only  compassion  for 
his  plight.  His  action  was  certainly  beyond 
his  comprehension  because  in  all  otir  niany 
years  together  I  never  knew  him  to  t>e  any- 
thing but  a  kind  man  and  a  thoughtful  man 


and  a  man  who  deeply  desired  to  do  good 
things  In  this  life. 

For  the  last  5  days  I  have  sought  every 
avenue  of  my  own  mind  to  find  an  answer 
for  what  has  happened,  and  while  I  have 
not  tnily  found  it  the  seeking  has  brought 
me  to  an  acceptance  of  the  fact.  I  know 
that  I  will  continue  to  search  for  an  answer 
and  In  the  search  I  will  be  encouraged  by 
the  very  fact  that  long  ago  I  chose  to  live 
in  a  small  town  and  not  to  seek  my  future 
in  a  place  beyond  the  place  of  my  birth.  For 
from  this  soil  can  be  drawn  an  element  that 
can  anchor  the  soul  as  firmly  as  the  rocks  of 
Peter's  Mountain.  This  past  week  I  have 
been  vindicated  in  my  choice  of  home  be- 
cause from  my  neighbors  and  friends  I  have 
drawn  deeply  of  reassurance  and  comfort 
and  I  have  watched  my  wife  and  my  children 
over  and  again  find  solace  in  the  words  and 
acts  of  my  fellow  townsmen. 

Fine  books  of  etiquette  tell  us  that  to 
truly  thank  some  person  for  an  act  of  kind- 
ness one  should  write  a  p>ersonal  note.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  do  that  because  I  would 
have  to  write  2,000  letters. 

Throughout  otir  mourning  we  have  been 
lifted  up  time  and  again  by  words  of  en- 
couragement whether  they  were  on  the  finest 
silk-lined  and  engraved  paper  or  on  a  torn  out 
notebook  page  penciled  In  ungrammatlcai 
innocence.  We  have  had  letters  from  promi- 
nent persons  and  from  the  most  humble  and 
they  have  all  contained  the  same  message  of 
love. 

As  I  write  these  words  and  as  I  look  back 
over  them  I  know  they  sound  embarrassingly 
sentimental  but  I  shall  not  erase  them  for 
public  tears  can  be  proud  tears  when  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  at  hand. 

Here  I  must  Insert  a  special  paragraph  In 
praise  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police.  As 
a  newsman  I  have  often  stood  on  the  sideline 
of  tragedy  and  have  tried  to  report  what  has 
happened  to  other  people.  I  have  seen  the 
efficiency  of  the  State  troopers  before,  but  I 
have  never  had  the  knowledge  of  how  under- 
standing they  can  be  whUe  in  pursuit  of  their 
duties.  Their  disregard  for  long  hours,  their 
patience  in  the  face  of  unforseen  and  un- 
predlcted  happenings  in  a  case  that  can 
frustrate  and  try  the  patience  set  them  aside 
as  a  special  breed  of  men.  Our  experience 
with  the  troopers  brought  us  in  contact  with 
at  least  20  different  men  from  rookies  to  cap- 
tains. Never  once  were  we  subjected  to  any- 
thing but  kindness  and  understanding.  In 
those  20  men  w^e  met  20  gentlemen. 

This  adversity  has  taken  half  my  family, 
for  my  brother-in-law  and  myself  shared  a 
common  interest.  For  over  25  years  we  have 
laughed  together  and  played  together  and 
watched  our  children  being  born  and  growing 
up  and  have  faced  many  things  side  by  side. 
As  in  most  families  not  every  occasibn  has 
been  all  bubbly  and  roses,  but  in  responsi- 
bility we  shared.  He  was  a  kind  father  and 
husband,  he  loved  my  mother  as  his  own. 
Each  of  us  must  have  some  complexity;  fate 
led  him  to  a  rare  and  single  act  of  violence. 

My  sister  was  an  unsophisticated  person. 
She  was  a  good  housekeeper,  a  faithful  work- 
er in  the  church,  a  person  who  had  many 
friends  in  the  conununity,  most  of  them  of 
lifelong  standing.  A  well-polished  floor,  a 
line  of  white  clothing  flapping  in  an  early 
morning  breeze,  a  clean  sink  and  a  roast  or  a 
pie  in  the  oven  were  her  evidences  of  talent. 
What  fatilts  she  might  have  had  were  lior 
own  and  rarely  harmed  anyone  else.  Her 
pride  was  her  daughter  and  her  love  was 
great  enougli  to  encompass  compassion  lor 
stray  cats  and  otlier  bits  of  life  kicked  about 
Ijy  a  sometimes  thouglitless  world.  Her  pres- 
ence will  be  sorely  mi^^i^cd  in  a  number  of 
communitv  circles. 

My  niece  was  full  of  the  enterprise  of 
yotuli.  The  whole  world  faced  her  and  she 
w:is  only  beginning  to  feel  the  surge  of 
talent  with  which  she  would  challenge  it 
for  a  place  of  importance.  These  talents 
were  noticeable  in  the  bits  of  writin"  she  r.ad 
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attempted.  In  the  sense  of  line  and  propor- 
tion and  color  she  could  place  within  an 
Illustration,  In  an  appreciation  of  miislc  and 
theater  and  all  the  other  things  that  youth 
must  find  fresh  In  Ite  own  generation.  Her 
classmatea  have  loet  a  part  of  themselves 
Just  as  they  are  about  to  don  the  mantel  of 
graduation.  I  hope  that  her  brief  presence 
among  them  has  been  of  son^e  inspiration, 
that  her  death  will  illustrate  the  fact  they 
all  must  face — that  the  world  into  which 
they  are  about  to  step  must  be  filled  with 
xxnderstandlng  for  each  other  and  for  toler- 
ance of  all  things  they  may  not  immediately 
comprehend. 

In  my  mother  I  have  lost  my  most  avid 
reader.     No  matter  how  I  might  put  these 
words   on  paper  she   would   say   they  were 
right.     I  could  not  write  a  bad  poem  or  a 
stilted  essay  or  a  stupid  story — to  her  they 
were   all    good,    they    were   perfect.     In   my 
office  the  files  of  this  newspaper  are  bound 
and  shelved  tor  the  past  20  years.     If  ever 
I  loet  one  It  could  be  replaced  by  calling  at 
her  home — she  saved  them  all.     No  matter 
how  ill  she  ever  felt,  out  of  whatever  sadness 
she  might  have  had,  if  a  neighbor  called  or 
a  friend  inquired  she  could  summon,  some- 
where in  the  conversation,  a  witticism  or  a 
remark  that  would  turn  pain  to  sunshine. 
Whatever  she  asked  of  the  world  was  not  for 
herself  but  the  ultimate  use  of  her  children. 
I  am  not  a  strong  churchman  in  the  sense 
that  I  attend  services  every  Sunday.     I  take 
no  pride  In  making  that  statement.     But  in 
this  moment  and  in  the  moments  of  the  past 
few  days  I  have  drawn  a  surprising  amount 
of  strength  from   the   church,     I  make  no 
promises  that  I  wUl  change  my  habits,  I  seek 
no  compromise  with  my  God.     But  I  know 
deeply  that  this  stren^h  goes  back  to  a  child- 
hood when  I  was  impressed  with  the  hab- 
its of  keeping  Sunday  as  it  should  be  kept — 
and  this  was  the  rare  bit  of  discipline  that 
was  strongly  enforced  by  my  mother.     Per- 
haps she  did  not  know  it  at  the  time  but  she 
was  laying  a   foundation  for  which   I  am 
grateful  today. 

Mostly  I  am  writing  these  words  to  express 
my  feeling  and  to  purge  the  poisons  I  hope 
will  cleanse  my  soul.  But  partly  I  am  writ- 
ing them  for  all  the  other  people  who  before 
me  and  after  me  must  face  the  fact  that  life 
terminates,  but  that  within  the  fabric  of 
desolation  can  be  found  new  hope,  new  con- 
siderations and  new  lessons.  For  all  of  it  is 
so  much  like  Robert  Frost  said  in  the  follow- 
ing stanzas  : 

"Whose   woods  these  are   I  think  I   know. 
His  house  is  in  the  village  though; 
He  will  not  see  me  stopping  here 
To  watch  his  woods  fill  up  with  snow. 

"Tifly  little  horse  must  think  it  queer 
To  stop  without  a  farmhouse  near 
Between  the  woods  and  frozen  lake 
The  darkest  evening  of  the  year. 

"He  gives  his  harness  bells  a  shake 
To  ask  Lf  there  Is  some  mistake. 
The  only  other  soimd's  the  sweep 
Of  easy  wind  and  downy  flake. 

"The  woods  are  lovely,  dark  and  deep, 
But  I  have  promises  to  keep. 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep, 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep," 

— R.A.S. 

Hon.  Charles  F.  Moore,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

OP   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1965 

Mr.  TUPPER.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  re- 
cently brought  to  my  attention  that  Hon. 
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Charles  P.  Moore,  Jr.,  of  Orleans,  Mass., 
a  former  special  consultant  to  President 
Eisenhower,  liad  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  selectmen  of  Orleans. 

Mr.  Moore  has  had  %  most  distin- 
guished career.  He  was  a  former  vice 
president  for  public  relations  of  Ford 
Motor  Co.  During  1964  Mr.  Moore  was 
deputy  director  for  Gov.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller's campaign  for  the  presidency. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  person  of  this 
experience  and  background  that  realizes 
the  tremendous  importance  of  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Moore  should  be  commended  for 
his  interest  and  participation  in  the  af- 
fairs of  his  community.  All  too  often  lo- 
cal offices  are  denied  the  attention  and 
effort  they  deserve.  When  men  of  high 
purpose  and  dedication  occupy  local  of- 
fices, the  best  traditions  of  democracy 
are  well  served. 

MooHE  Big  Winner  in  Selectman  Race 
Charles  P.  Moore.  Jr..  whose  family  roots 
on  the  Cape  go  back  to  the  mld-1700's,  was 
elected  selectman  Wednesday,  defeating  In- 
cumbent Richard  H.  Adams. 

The  vote  was  Moore.  1039;  Adams,  432. 
Mocwe  also  won   out  in   the  contests  for 
assessor  and  member  of  the  board  of  public 
welfare  and  health. 

Moore  held  leading  posts  in  public  rela- 
tions fields.  Including  vice  presidency  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co. 

A  Dartmouth  graduate,  he  was  at  one  time 
a  newspaper  reporter  in  Boston,  and  served 
as  public  relations  director  for  the  Globe 
in  the  1940's. 

In  1946  he  served  as  executive  assistant  to 
Governor  Bradford. 

Eniring  his  service  with  Ford  he  was  asked 
to  Join  President  Eisenhower'fe  staff  as  a  spe- 
cial consultant. 

Upon  retirement  he  planned  to  return  to 
the  Cape,  but  was  named  deputy  director  of 
Governor  Rockefeller's  campaign  for  the  Re- 
publican   presidential    nomination. 

Moore  staged  a  strong  campaign  against 
the  Incumbent. 

Stumping  the  town,  he  declared:  "I  have 
an  ideal  here — the  importance  of  dedicated 
and  experienced  people  entering  politics  on 
the  local  level." 


The  Selma,  Ala.,  Situation 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   NEW    JESSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  27,  1965 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  have 
already  protestec'.  against  the  outrageous 
speech  delivered  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  last  week  by  a  Member  from  Uie 
State  of  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson]. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  experi- 
ence as  a  judge  in  one  of  Amei-ica's  lai-ge 
cities  has  made  me  fairly  shockproof. 
I  assure  you  that  rarely  do  I  hear  or  read 
anything  that  moved  me  to  such  great 
disgust  as  the  speech  given  ai ter  the  con- 
clusion of  the  day's  business  on  Tuesday 
last. 

A  generation  ago,  long  before  I  was  a 
Member  of  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
one  of  the  most  vicious  anti-Catholics 
ever  elected  to  public  office  used  the  high 
<^ce  of  U^.  Senator  from  Alabama  to 


deliver   tirades   against   the   church   of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

Conditions  have  improved  in  the 
United  States  and  I  am  sure  that  most 
Members  of  Congress  only  dimly  remem- 
ber that  jewel  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  j 
Thomas  Heflin.  Since  his  time,  Cathol  c 
baiting  has  been  confined  to  fringe-tyi  -■ 
hate  groups.  AH  of  us  get  occasional  le;  - 
ters  from  such  sick  individuals,  but  the 
most  casual  glance  at  such  messages  li  - 
dicates  the  authors  are  people  who  a;'^ 
capable  of  harming  no  one  but  then^- 
selves. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  attacks  a:,- 
made  in  the  Congress  on  members  of  tl  ■■ 
clergy,  then  I  am  worried. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  many  re- 
ligious leaders  from  my  own  State  of  Nev 
Jersey  were  among  those  who  marchc  i 
on  Montgomery.    A  partial  list  of  nami  ^ 
of  New  Jersey  clergymen  who  took  pa:  z 
m  the  march  from  Selma  to  Montgomei  • 
IS  Indicative  of  the  high  caliber  repre- 
sented and  is  clear  proof  that  the  allega- 
tions of  the  Member  from  Alabama  ar ' 
without  foundation. 
The  list  follows: 
Rev.  Donald  C.  Crispin,  Newark 
Hev.  Harold  Story.  Newark 
Rev.  Richard  Given,  Livingston. 
Rev.  John  Wilcox,  CaldweU. 
Rev.  Charles  Peat,  Roseland. 
Rev.  Gerald  MiUs,  West  Caldwell. 
Rev.  Robert  Jacoby.  Bloomfield. 
Rev.  George  Booker,  Bloomfield. 
Rev.  Russell  Looker,  Bloomfield. 
Rev.  Henry  Strock,  MlUburn. 
Rev.  John  W.  Thomson,  Millburn. 
Rev.  James  Cortelyou,  Newark. 
Rev.  Paul  Robinson,  Newark. 
Rev.  Brian  Hlslop,  West  Orange. 
Rev.  Horace  Himt,  Jersey  City. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Randall,  Newark. 
Rev.  Joseph  Sherer.  West  Orange. 
Rev.  Horace  Sharper,  Newark. 
Rev.  Jay  H.  Gordon,  Newark. 
Rev.  John  W.  Collier,  Jr.,  Newark 
Rev.  Ken  Jefferson,  Newark. 
Rev.  Robert  E.  Johnson,  Newark. 
I  am  alarmed  that  the  Member  fron- 
Alabama    would    submit    without    &n\ 
real  scrutiny  these  alleged  and  entire!  • 
unsubstantiated  allegations  of  miscon- 
duct   by    religious    leaders.      The    gooc; 
name  of  this  House  and  of  the  Congre? 
of  the  United  States  has  been  hurt  bv 
this  low-level  attack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  surprised  tha 
a  Member  from  the  State  of  Alabam. 
should  attack  those  whose  only  crime 
was  attempting  to  extend  democracy  to 
the  State  of  Alabama,   a   State   whcr. 
every  effort  po.ssible  has  been  made  t< 
subject  the  Negro  minority  to  an  inferio. 
status.     While  we  may  hope  that  th 
Member  from  Alabama  is  the  last  sue' 
orator,  he  certainly  is  not  the  first. 

Wliat   does   surprise   me   is   that   tl-.' 
Member  from  Alabama  should  choose  t- 
allow   attacks   upon   nuns   to   foul    th'. 
pages    of    the    Congressional    RECOFr 
While  there  is  much  in  the  southern  tra- 
dition which  needs  changing,  we  In  th 
North  have  always  admired  the  tradi- 
tion of  chivalry  which  is  a  part  of  the 
so-called  southern  way  of  life.     Thu.-^ 
this  attack  upon  these  holy  women  Is 
surely  a  new  low.     If  his  remarks  arc 
typlcal  of  the  new  South,  then  I  am 
afraid  for  the   future  of  the  State  oi 
Alabama. 


Unmasking  the  Ku  Klux  Klan — II 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1965 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  The 
Commercial  Appeal  is  continuing  to  ex- 
pose vicious  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  This  is  a  crusade  which  began 
in  the  1920'&.  I  request  xinanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  at  this  point  In  the 
Record,  the  third  article  in  a  series  by 
Morris  Cunningham,  chief  of  the  news- 
paper's Washington  bureau,  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Commercial  Appeal, 
"KKK — Problem  for  the  South." 

[From  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Apr. 
27.  1965] 

Shaky  Morals,  and  Minds,  Mark  Mant  in 
THE  Klan 

(Last  of  three  articles) 

(By   Morris  Cunningham) 

Washington,  April  26. — ^FBI  agents,  who 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  have 
found  nothing  to  admire  in  today's  Ku 
Klux  Klansmen. 

"In  many  Instances  their  mortality  and 
personal  conduct  are  deplorable,"  an  FBI 
spokesman  said.  "In  other  instances  per- 
sonal Integrity  Is  nonexistent  or  su^}ect. 
And  in  some  cases  there  Is  a  real  question 
as  to  the  stabUlty  of  the  naind." 

The  FBI,  through  years  of  infiltration  and 
investigation,  has  become  the  Nation's  top- 
most authority  on  today's  nebtilous,  splin- 
tered, often  ragtag  KKK  organizations. 

In  many  instances  leaders  have  been  found 
to  be  lacking  in  essential  qualities  of  leader- 
ship and  rank-and-file  members  often  are 
illiterate  or  have  only  meager  educations. 

Sometimes  lack  of  knowledge  produces 
humorous  situations. 

In  the  late  1950's  a  constable  In  Arkansas 
was  recruited  by  an  organizer  for  the  As- 
sociation of  Arkansas  Klans.  At  the  initia- 
tion the  constable  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  only  Protestants  could  belong  to  the 
KKK. 

"That  leaves  me  out,"  said  the  constable. 
"I'm  a  Baptist." 

One  of  the  dangers  in  the  Klan  Is  the  ap- 
p>eal  of  Its  glamor,  which  many  don't  realize 
faded  Into  oblivion  long  ago. 

Yesterday's  Klansman  galloped  through 
the  night  on  horseback.  Today's  Klansman 
rides  in  the  back  of  a  pickup  truck  with  a  rifle 
or  shotgun  at  the  ready. 

A  Mississippi  farmer  recently  walked  Into 
the  office  of  a  leading  attorney  and  threw 
down  a  packet  of  poorly  printed,  Klan-tyi>e 
literature  which  characteristically  was  filled 
with  half  completed  sentences  and  mds- 
spelled  words. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that?  Sounds 
pretty   good   to  me,"   said   the   farmer. 

"You're  out  of  your  mind,"  said  the  lawyer. 
"Take  that  stuff  out  and  burn  It." 
The  farmer  did. 

Sometimes,  there  is  no  humor  at  all  in  a 
Klansman's  lack  of  mental  capacity  or 
achievement. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  mid-South  t^t^tt 
member  who  has  been  known  to  carry  a 
pistol,  has  access  to  explosives,  and  who  was 
mustered  out  of  military  service  as  mentally 
deficient. 

Or  take  the  healing  art  practitioner,  who 
has  been  in  and  out  of  the  KKK,  and  is  sus- 
pected of  abortion. 

The  KKK  organizations  of  today,  reduced 
to  about  9,(X)0  members,  are  a  far  cry  from 
those  that  existed  years  ago. 


Today's  E^n  groups  are  poorly  financed 
and  members  often  bicker  over  money  mat- 
ters. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Arkan- 
sas Klans  In  1959.  a  member  turned  In  his 
card  In  disgust.  He  protested  the  Klan's 
only  Interest  was  In  getting  money. 

In  Georgia  last  year  a  Klan  organization 
split  up  In  a  dispute  over  money.  One  fac- 
tion took  over  the  organization.  The  ousted 
former  leader  went  off  and  formed  another 
organization. 

Investigations  indicate  that  most  anyone 
who  has  the  customary  $10  Initiation  fee,  Is 
white,  and  Protestant,  can  Join  the  Klan. 

A  man  diagnosed  at  Kennedy  veterans  hos- 
pital in  Memphis  as  being  afflicted  with  a 
mental  ailment,  dementia  praecox — simple 
type,  had  no  difficulty  In  Joining  the  KKK. 
In  fact,  he  moved  to  another  state.  Joined 
the  Klan,  and  became  a  leader.  At  the 
hospital  he  told  physicians  he  had  become 
so  accustomed  to  hearing  voices  he  no  longer 
"bothered  to  turn   around." 

Here  are  reports  on  a  few  other  Klans- 
men: 

Arrested  for  making  obscene  telephone 
calls,  fined,  and  placed  on  probation. 

A  garage  mechanic  who  supplements  his 
income  by  bootlegging  whisky. 

A  man  who  received  a  bad  conduct  dis- 
charge from  military  service  for  fighting, 
drunkenness,  and  other  lapses  of  character. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  say  that 
all  Klansmen  fall  In  these  categories.  A  few 
have  money  and  position  In  their  commu- 
nities.    Some  have   good   educations. 

In  Natchez,  Miss.,  say  Klan  opp>onents, 
some  "pretty  respectable"  people  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Klan.  In  fact,  they  are  so  "re- 
spectable" they  cannot  believe  racial  mis- 
deeds In  their  midst  are  coming  from  a 
militant  branch  of  their  own  organization. 

I  From  the  Commercial  Appeal,  Apr.  27,  19€5] 
KKK — Problem  fob  Soxjth 

The  core  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of  the  1960's 
Is  dedicated  to  violence  and  death. 

In  character,  Klan  meznbership  represents 
the  dregs  of  society. 

At  its  peak,  TCTOC  enrollment  In  the  South 
is  small.  But  it  does  include  some  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

Depending  on  terror,  the  Klan  has  at- 
tempted to  extract  the  price  of  vengeance 
on  civil   rights  advocates. 

These  are  among  the  facts  which  emerges 
from  a  series  of  articles  by  Morris  Cunning- 
ham, Washington  bureau  chief  of  the  Com- 
mercial Appeal.  Among  the  most  shocking 
of  his  revelation  Is  the  "knockoff  squad,"  the 
small  gestapo-like  unit  which  takes  the  law 
Into  its  own  hands,  and  which  moves  from 
State  to  State  when  summoned  to  do  vio- 
lence. These  squads  differ  little  In  nature 
from  the  gun-for-hlre  hoodlums  who  did  the 
bidding  of  racketeers  In  the  1920*6  and  1930's. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  Is  professional  ganster- 
ism  at  Its  worst.  By  playing  on  the  emotions 
of  segregationists,  it  has  more  support  than 
Its  methods  warrant,  J\ist  as  bootleggers  did 
In  the  days  of  prohibition. 

This  Is  not  speculation.  Klan  organization 
«ind  procedure  are  weU -advertised  through 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Infiltration. 
The  difficulty  has  not  been  in  making  arrests, 
but  In  following  through  with  prosecution. 
UntU  the  South  realizes  the  grip  of  the 
KKK,  and  the  low  degree  of  Its  morality.  It 
cannot  free  Itself  from  this  stigma.  Law  en- 
forcement needs  to  brand  Its  own  corrupt 
members  and  disown  them.  Politicians  and 
courts  must  meet  the  problem  head  on  In- 
stead of  dodging  It. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  South  can 
handle  the  KKK  If  its  people  are  wming  to 
treat  gangsters  as  such.  It  takes  ootu-age. 
But  the  question  is  not  whether  one  sym- 
pathizes with  the  demonstratora  for  dvll 
rights:  rather  it  is  whether  the  southerners 
believe  In  law  and  order. 


Gnnmiiiuty    Healdi    Servicec    Ezteasion 
Amendments  of  1965 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3. 1965 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  \inder 
consideration  the  bill  (HH.  2986)  to  extend 
and  otherwise  amend  certain  expiring  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  re- 
lating to  commtmlty  health  services,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  mentioned  in 
his  comments  what  he  believes  is  the  need 
for  expanded  programs  for  the  schools 
of  public  health.  The  bill  carries  in  this 
extension,  Mr.  Chairman,  authorization 
at  the  same  level  that  we  have  had  for 
the  last  3  years.  As  I  mentioned  in  my 
earlier  remarks,  a  similar  bill  has  passed 
the  Senate  already.  It  does  carry  an  In- 
creased authorization  for  schools  of  pub- 
lic health  to  $5  million,  which  Is  twice 
the  amount  of  the  authorization  we  have 
now  and  which  is  provided  in  this  bill. 
Should  we  go  to  conference — and  I  sup- 
pose we  will — we  will  have  an  c^portunity 
to  consider  further  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  need 
justifies  it.  Certainly  I,  for  one,  would 
give  it  most  careful  consideration  and 
would  certainly  be  solicitous  of  the  de- 
sires of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts and  others  who  are  vitally  Inter- 
ested In  this  program. 

Mr.  KEITH.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
great  confidence  in  the  chances  of  this 
amendment  receiving  favorable  action 
on  the  part  of  the  conference  committee. 
I  am  very  pleased  that  my  chairman  in- 
dicated his  willingness  to  consider  fur- 
ther evidence  that  might  be  helpful  In 
reaching  this  conclusion.  In  that  re- 
gard I  have  two  pieces  of  correspond- 
ence from  the  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health  which  I  will  bring  to  his 
attention  and  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. At  the  appropriate  time  I  will 
ask  permission  to  have  it  inserted  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

Harvard  School  of 

Public  Health, 
Office  of  the  Deak. 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  2.  1965. 
Hon.  Hastings  Keith, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Keith:  The  adminis- 
tration bUls,  H.R.  2986  and  H.R.  2984,  In- 
troduced by  Chairman  Harris  and  now  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  are  extremely  important  to 
the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health.  I  hope 
that  you  will  support  both  of  these  meas- 
ures. 

I  also  respectfully  ask  you  to  consider  the 
merits  ot  a  proposal  by  the  Association  of 
Schools  of  Public  Health  that  HJl.  2986  be 
amended  In  committee  so  as  to  Increase  the 
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annual  authorization  for  Hill-Rhodes  formu- 
la grants  from  $2.5  to  $fi  million.  As  you 
know,  these  grants  help  offset  the  costs  In- 
curred by  gradxiate  schools  of  pubUc  health 
In  the  comprehensive  training  of  i»x>fe8slonal 
public  health  personnel  for  oxir  entire  Na- 
tion. 

Since  Senator  Lister  Hn.1,,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. Pat  McNamara,  John  Sherman  CtooPER, 
and  Irving  Ives  sponsored  the  Initiating  leg- 
islation in  1957,  the  Hill-Rhodes  formula 
grants  program  has  had  strong  bipartisan 
support  in  both  branches.  The  Congress 
has  recognized  the  fact  that  the  Nation  de- 
pends on  the  12  U.S.  schools  of  public 
health  as  the  only  source  of  comprehensive- 
ly trained  public  health  physicians,  dentists, 
engineers,  nurses,  and  others  to  serve  in  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  health  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions. There  is  a  serious  national  short- 
age of  such  personnel.  The  costs  of  their 
training  are  relatively  high,  both  for  the  stu- 
dents and  the  schools. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  trainee- 
ships  provide  tuition  and  living  stipends  for 
students.  The  HlU-Rhodes  formula  grants 
provide  partial  reimbursement  to  the  schools 
for  teaching  costs  which  cannot,  of  course, 
be  paid  from  Federal  funds  restricted  to  re- 
search purposes.  Doubling  of  traineeship 
funds  for  this  year  and  provision  for  fur- 
ther increases  In  succeeding  years  are  ex- 
pected to  Increase  student  enrollment  ap- 
preciably In  the  schools.  Although  this  will 
add  to  the  schools'  teaching  load  and  costs. 
H.R.  2986,  as  written,  would  renew  the  ex- 
piring Hill-Rhodes  program  without  any  In- 
crease in  the  Federal  share  of  such  costs  be- 
yond the  $2.5  million  authorized  during  the 
past  5  years. 

The  National  Conference  on  Public  Health 
Training  (attended  by  91  of  our  countrys 
experts  in  health  in  1963)  recommended  that 
the  annual  authorization  for  Hill-Rhodes 
formula  grants  be  increased  to  $5  million. 
This  proposal  is  endorsed  by  the  Association 
of  Schools  of  Public  Health  and  by  the  As- 
sociation of  State  and  Territorial  Health 
Officers  I  know  of  no  opposition  to  that 
recommendation.  For  amplification  of  the 
case  outlined  In  this  letter,  I  enclose  a  copy 
of  the  letter  of  February  26,  1965.  to  Chair- 
man Harris  by  Dr.  Myron  E.  Wegman.  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Schools  of  Public 
Health.  He  points  out  that  an  increase  in 
the  amount  earmarked  in  section  314(c)  (2) , 
PHS  Act.  for  formula  grants  to  schools  of 
public  health  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
raising  the  existing  ceiling  on  the  overall 
authorization. 

It  is  most  important  to  differentiate  be- 
tween formula  grants  to  States  and  for- 
mula grants  to  schools  of  public  health. 
Both  are  authorized  In  section  314(c)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  which  would  be  re- 
newed without  change  by  H.R.  2986  as  in- 
troduced. While  it  is  understood  that  the 
question  of  Increasing  formula  grants  to 
States  is  to  be  studied  during  the  coming 
year,  no  one.  in  or  out  of  Government,  has 
questioned  the  justification  of  increasing  the 
formula  grants  to  schools  of  public  health 
in  connection  with  renewal  this  year. 

My  colleagues  and  I  would  be  deeply  grate- 
ful for  your  support  of  the  pro|>osal  that 
H.R  2986  be  amended  in  conmilttee  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  in  section  314(c)  (2) , 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  from  $2.5  million 
to  $5  million. 

We  are  most  appreciative  of  the  close  at- 
tion  which  you  always  devote  to  legislation 
concerning  health  and  for  yoiu-  consistent 
efforts  to  strengthen  graduate  education  in 
public  health. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  C.  Snyder.  M.D.. 

Dea7}. 


Harvard  School  of  PrrBUC  Hem.th, 

OmcK  OF  THE  Dean. 
Boston,  Mass.,  April  27.  1965. 
Hon.  Hastings  Keith, 
The  House  of  Representative*, 
WashiTiffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressscan  KarrH :  We  are  grateful 
for  your  efforts  in  committee  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  formula  grants  to  schools 
of  pubUc  health  In  H.R.  2*86.  Since  the 
Senate  version  (S.  510)  would  increase  the 
authorization  from  $2.5  to  $5  million,  we 
assvune  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  in  con- 
ference. Perhaps  you  would  be  wUling  to 
lu-ge  the  House  conferees  to  consider  the 
merits  of  the  Senate  position  on  this  item. 
The  main  points: 

(1)  The  formula  grants  reimburse  the  12 
schools.  In  part,  for  teaching  costs  incurred 
in  training  personnel  for  public  service  in 
the  50  States  and  at  Federal  and  inter- 
national levels. 

(2)  The  schools  will  need  more  teaching 
funds  next  year  because  the  Congress  has 
provided  for  more  Public  Health  Service 
trainees  to  enroll  in  the  schools. 

(3)  The  number  of  accredited  schools  of 
public  health  may  increase  during  fiscal  1966 
and  this  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  proportionate  shares  of  formula  funds 
for  the  existing  schools,  unless  a  larger 
amount  is  made  available. 

(4)  The  proposed  Increase  in  formula  grant 
funds  for  schools  of  public  health  will  not 
affect  the  existing  overall  authorization  un- 
der section  314(c) . 

(5)  The  formula  grants  to  schools  of  pub- 
lic health  are  not  involved  in  the  review  of 
formula  grants  to  States. 

Your  continued  interest  and  help  in  this 
matter  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
With  best  wishes. 

John  C.  Snyokr.  M.D.. 

Dean. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  have  this  information.  On 
page  12  of  the  report  is  a  table  which 
indicates  the  schools  of  public  health  and 
the  number  of  students  sponsored  at 
each  of  these  great  institutions  through- 
out the  country  over  that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  simply  point  out  that  these  have 
been  additional  programs  under  the  leg- 
islation passed  last  year  which  would 
in  a  way  limit  the  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able for  the  programs  at  these  schools. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  i-om  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee for  his  statement  that  he  intends  to 
approach  this  matter  sympathetically  in 
conference,  because  I  think  that  every- 
one is  well  aware  that  schools  of  public 
health  have  not  only  provided  vei*y  use- 
ful and  valuable  service,  to  train  stu- 
dents not  only  within  their  own  bound- 
aries of  their  own  States,  but  residents 
of  all  States.  More  importantly  the  cost 
under  most  of  the  tuition  and  other  pro- 
grams is  far  less  than  the  real  cost  of  the 
program  to  the  school.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  worth  while  that  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  consider  veiT 
sympathetically  any  approach  by  the 
Members  of  the  other  bo<ty  to  justify  a 
larger  appropriation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 

the    gentleman.     The    commit  lee    re- 


aUzes — and  I  do  personally — full  well  the 
contribution  this  program  has  made  and 
the  importance  of  it  to  our  public  health 
program.  Certainly  we  intend  to  give  it 
our  attention. 
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Association  of  Social  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    n.LlNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  in- 
clude excerpts  from  the  address  of  my 
distinguished  constituent,  Alan  D.  Wade, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Public  Welfare  on  April  30,  1965,  in 
room  5051,  north  building.  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Wade  spoke  for  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers  and  in  hi.s 
address  included  the  recommendations 
of  that  organization.  The  address,  in 
part,  follows: 

Address  by  Mr.  Alan  D.  Wade,  National  As- 
sociation   OP    Social    Workers,    to    thi 
Advisory  Council  on  Public  Welfare 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, I  am  Alan  Wade  representing  the  Divi- 
sion of  Social  Policy  and  Action  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers.     I  am 
also    vice    chairman    for    social    policy    and 
action  of   the  Chicago  area  chapter  of   the 
association. 

I  am  employed  as  associate  professor  oi  the 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  As  both  a  teacher 
and  through  my  activities  with  the  Chicago 
chapter,  I  have  been  involved  In  study  of 
and  action  to  Improve,  our  public  welfar' 
program  in  Illinois. 

The  National  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers is  the  professional  association  for  the  field 
of  social  work  with  over  45,000  members  and 
167  chapters  throughout  the  United  States 
and  In  Puerto  Rico.  Our  members  are  em- 
ployed In  a  wide  variety  of  health,  welfare 
and  recreation  agencies — governmental  and 
private.  Membership  in  the  association  now 
requires  a  graduate  degree  from  a  university 
affiliated  school  of  social  work. 

»  •  *  •  » 

The  issue  of  poverty  has  always  gripped  the- 
human  imagination.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  early  years  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion that  society  became  deeply  self-conscious 
about  It.  It  was  the  stubborn  existence  o: 
stark  poverty  in  the  midst  of  great  afHuencc 
and  the  growth  of  the  middle  class  that  first 
led  men.  in  the  early  19th  century,  to  raise 
searching  political  and  economic  question.'^ 
concerning  it.s  haunting  presence.  It  h:.-- 
been  said,  in  fact,  that  it  was  in  relation  ti 
tlie  problem  of  poverty  that  men  first  began 
to  attempt  to  cope  systematically  with  tlio 
meaning  of  life  in  a  complex  society. 

Today,  in  the  United  States,  we  have  onco 
more  discovered,  or  rather  rediscovered, 
poverty.  Its  presence  is  more  intriguing, 
more  embarrassing,  and  more  demanding  of 
solution  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  »  *  • 
The  profession  of  social  work  Is  committed 
to  the  principle  that  democratic  society  ex- 
'>is  for  the  benefit  of  it.?  individual  members 


For  years  our  association  has  supported  the 
provision  of  Income  as  a  matter  of  right  with 
.lie  full  expectation  that  the  means  test  in 
public  assistance  would  disappear  as  the 
.iiiachronism  we  believe  It  to  be. 

The  principle  of  money  payments  to  pre- 
serve the  dignity  of  the  recipient,  the  devel- 
opment of  social  services,  and  the  provision  of 
:  he  right  of  the  client  to  appeal  arbitrary  or 
capricious  administrative  decisions — these 
.nd  many  other  pillars  of  public  assistance 
policy  were  formed  and  defended  through  the 
vears  by  the  members  of  the  social  work  pro- 
fession. 

»  •  •  •  • 

The  facts  and  figures  with  regard  to  grant 
levels  are  too  well  known  and  too  widely  pub- 
licized to  require  repetition  here.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  national  average  of  less  than 
$140  per  month  per  AFDC  family — only 
slightly  more  than  half  the  $3,000  annual  in- 
come level  suggested  by  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  as  the  benchmark 
for  the  poverty  line — can  hardly  serve  to  pro- 
mote the  golden  purpose  of  maintaining  and 
strengthening  family  life. 

»  •  •  •  • 

Statistics  describing  the  distribution  of 
family  personal  Income  In  the  United  States 
indicate  that  those  famlies  ranked  in  the 
lowest  qulntile  of  family  Income  in  1935  re- 
ceived 4.1  percent  of  the  total  Income  avail- 
able to  all  families,  while,  by  1961,  this 
amount  had  Increased  to  only  4.6  percent. 
This,  despite  an  approximate  fourfold  In- 
crease  In   public-assistance  exF>enditures. 

In  addition  to  the  low  grant  levels,  in- 
adequacy of  coverage  of  poor  families  by 
public  assistance  helps  explain  Its  limita- 
tions as  an  Income  redistribution  factor.  Of 
the  9.3  million  famUles  headed  by  persons 
with  Income  under  $3,000  per  annum  in  1962, 
only  4.2  million  were  receiving  public  assist- 
ance. This  reflects  not  only  the  bare  sub- 
sistence levels  of  the  grants,  but  also  the  ex- 
treme reluctance  of  public  assistance  to  pro- 
vide supplementation  to  families  whose 
heads  are  marginally  employed,  or  employed 
full  time  at  extremely  low  wages.  (Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President,  transmitted 
to  the  Congress,  June  1964.) 

What  Is  the  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  ? 
They  are  many,  but  two  stand  out:  the  firm 
grip  of  what  we  have  earlier  referred  to  as 
the  mythology  of  public  assistance,  and  the 
hospitable  host  that  these  myths  have  found 
In  our  State  legislatures  and  local  govern- 
mental units. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  37  of  the  State  legislatures,  the  upper 
house  Is  controlled  by  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  State  population.  In  every  such  In- 
stance, control  rests  In  the  hands  of  men 
whose  rural  political  base  tends  to  separate 
them  from  the  pressing  demands  of  our 
modern  cities.  The  inference  here  is  not 
that  these  men  and  the  political  forces  that 
they  represent  are  evil.  We  only  wish  to 
urge  upon  you  the  Insistent  fact  that  we 
cannot  wait  for  a  shift  In  the  balance  of 
power  In  our  State  legislatures  before  en- 
abling our  35  million  or  more  Anierican  poor 
to  get  their  fair  share  of  the  wealth  of  our 
society. 


It  Is  clear  to  the  members  of  our  associa- 
tion that  we  In  this  Nation  have  come  to  a 
fork  in  the  road  ooncerning  the  direction  of 
public  assistance.  Modern  Industrial  orga- 
nization, with  Its  dependence  on  a  money 
economy,  creates  special  hazards  fcff  those  In- 
dividuals who  are  either  unable  to  enter  the 
labor  miu-ket  or  for  whom  remunerative  work 
Is  not  available.  While  these  hazards  have 
been  present  for  generations,  unprecedented 
changes  in  the  organization  of  production 
through  specialization  of  skills  and  automa- 
tion threaten  not  only  to  accelerate  and  to 
multiply  them,  but  to  change  tl«?lr  very  na- 


ture by  the  development  of  an  inceasingly 
unstable  relationship  between  man  and  the 
marketplace.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  the  traditional  link  between  work  and 
Income  are  being  rapidly  dissolved. 

•  •  •  •  » 

The  perplexing  and  unenviable  task  facing 
this  distinguished  Council  is  to  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  nature  of  public  welfare 
programs  that  can  best  meet  this  challenge. 
Our  association  suggests  two  possible  direc- 
tions that  might  be  taken. 

The  National  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers at  its  November  1964  delegate  assembly 
adopted  the  following  position  with  reference 
to  a  national  Income  maintenance  program: 
"This  organization  favors  the  passage  and 
Implementation  cxf  Federal  legislation  that 
would  Lnstn-e:  ( 1 )  income  as  a  matter  of  right. 
In  amounts  sufficient  to  maintain  all  persons 
throughout  the  Nation  at  a  uniformly  ade- 
qtiate  level  of  living;  and  (2)  the  provision 
of  i>ayments  In  the  most  dignified  and  effi- 
cient manner  possible." 

These  goals  nxlght  be  reached  In  one  of  two 
major  ways.  First,  we  can  build  on  what  is 
good  In  ovu"  present  programs.  Second,  we 
might  abandon  our  present  programs,  and 
develop  wholly  new  ones.  These  two  ap- 
proaches have  one  factor  In  common:  Cach 
would  require  a  major  expansion  in  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Before  briefly 
disctissing  what  each  of  these  directions 
might  entail,  we  must  give  attention  to  an 
apparent  paradox  that  arises.  We  have  sug- 
gested expanding  the  role  at  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  at  the  same  time  pointing  out 
the  clear  and  present  dangers  of  paternalism 
and  governmental  domination  of  individual 
human  rights. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  our  suggestion,  then,  that  the 
strengthening  of  the  Influence  of  the  Welfare 
Administration's  Bureau  of  Family  Services, 
in  several  key  areas,  would  actually  serve  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  State  programs  by 
releasing  the  States  and  the  localities  from 
a  portion  of  their  ctnrent  preoccupation  with 
saving  money  at  the  cost  of  human  dignity 
and  decency.  With  this  in  mind,  we  turn 
to  recommendations  for  strengthening  the 
Federal  role  that  fall  under  the  general  head- 
ing of  preserving  but  Improving  present  pro- 
grams. 

IMPROVEMENT    OF    PRESENT    PROGRAMS 

Recommendations  under  this  head  fall.  In 
turn.  Into  three  major  categories:  Raising 
the  level  of  living;  strengthening  Individuals 
and  families;  and  assuring  quality  of  medical 
care. 

Raising  the  lerel  of  living 

First,  and  by  faj-  the  most  Important.  Fed- 
eral standards  for  assistance  should  be  set 
that  would  be  relatively  uniform  throtigh 
the  Nation,  and  that  would  set  forth  the 
minimum  Income  needed  to  maintain  fam- 
ilies at  a  level  of  living  deemed  to  be  in  the 
public  Interest.  While  the  setting  of  such  a 
minimum  presents  some  technical  and  po- 
litical complications,  it  would  seem  that  a 
nation  that  can  work  out  ways  of  putting 
men  on  the  moon  ought  to  be  able  to  dis- 
cover a  rational  method  for  doing  this.  As 
a  beginning,  one  might  suggest  the  adop- 
tion of  a  scAle  related  to  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers'  poverty  level  of  $3,000  for  a 
family  of  four.  A  step,  though  we  believe 
a  halting  and  Inadequate  one  in  this  direc- 
tion, might  be  the  requirement  that  the 
States  publicize  and  meet  their  own  standard 
of  need. 

Second,  alter  the  present  grant-in-aid 
formulas  so  as  to  provide  for  more  nearly 
equal  treatment  among  the  categories,  and 
to  enable  the  Federal  Government  to  assume 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  financial  burden 
for  all  programs. 

Third,  alter  the  current  categorical  struc- 
ture by  providing  Inducements  to  the  States 


to  combine  all  State  programs  Into  one  single 
assistance  program,  thereby  assuring  against 
discriminatory  treatment  of  the  most  vul- 
nerable program.  AFDC.  An  important  step 
in  this  direction  was  taken  with  the  passage 
of  title  XVI  of  the  Public  Welfare  Amend- 
ments of  19C2.  But  the  next  logical  step 
must  be  taken,  and  quickly. 

Fourth.  Make  elimination  of  residence  re- 
quirements a  condition  for  the  receipt  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid  for  public  assistance. 
The  arguments  In  favor  of  such  a  proposal 
are  so  widely  recognized  and  so  unassailable 
as  to  require  no  repetition  here.  See,  for  ex- 
ample, the  recommendation  made  in  the 
1960  report  of  your  predecessor  Advisory 
Council  on  Public  Assistance. 

Fifth.  Eliminate  relative  responsibility  ex- 
cept spouse  for  spouse  and  parent  for  minor 
child. 

Sixth.  E.\tend  the  same  possibilities  for  ex- 
emption of  earned  Income  from  the  deter- 
mination of  the  public  assistance  grant  for 
AFDC  that  were  extended  In  1962  to  the 
adult  categories,  and  provide  Inducements  to 
the  States  to  take  advantage  of  this  possi- 
bility. With  the  current  emphasis  on  Job 
motivation  and  preparation  for  work  experi- 
ence in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  it  is 
Incomprehensible  that,  for  example,  teen- 
agers in  public  assistance  families  in  gen- 
eral find  it  Impossible  to  improve  their  own 
standard  of  living  or  that  of  their  famUies 
through  employment. 

Seventh.  Enact  Federal  legislation  making 
it  possible  for  the  States  to  Include  all  as- 
sistance. Including  general  assistance,  imder 
the  combined  public  assistance  program  sug- 
gested under  No.  3  above. 

Strengthening  individuals  and  families 

First.  Secure  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide construction  assistance  to  schools  of  so- 
cial work.  Federal  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships and  teaching  grants. 

Second.  Offer  Inducements  and  consulta- 
tion to  the  States  for  the  large-scale  intro- 
duction of  simplified  methods  for  the  deter- 
mination and  review  of  eligibility  for  assist- 
ance. Much  of  what  Is  now  being  done  by 
caseworkers  could  be  taken  from  their  shoul- 
ders by  the  use  of  automated  accounting 
procedures. 

Third.  A  further  extension  of  the  above 
recommendation  could  result  In  the  separa- 
tion of  the  eligibility  determination  process 
from  the  provision  of  social  services.  If  this 
were  encouraged  generally,  or  if  Individual 
States  were  encouraged  to  experiment  with 
such  a  program  on  a  systematic  basis,  the 
vast  reservoir  of  human  service  potential 
that  we  are  convinced  resides  only  partially 
tapped  within  our  public  welfare  personnel 
could  be  released  for  the  provision  of  services 
to  clients. 

Fourth,  Increased  Federal  attention, 
including  the  possibility  of  a  congressional 
investigfitlon,  should  be  devoted  to  the  con- 
stant reports  received  by  members  of  our  as- 
sociation concerning  violations  of  constitu- 
tional and  human  rights  of  public  aid 
recipients  and  dental  of  due  process  of  law. 
•  •  •  The  right  to  assistance  has  become  a 
mockery  for  many.  It  must  become  a  reality. 
Medical  care  for  needp  persons 

Our  association  has  actively  supported  for 

a  number  of  years  the  provision  of  health 

care  for  the  aged  through  contributory  social 

insurance  and  endorses  generally  H.R.  6675 

/parsed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 

'  AprU  8.  1965. 

owever,     the    association    Is     concerned 

ut  the  quality  of  medical  care  that  would 

\provlded  children  particularly  under  the 

proposed  new  title  XIX,  grants  to  States  for 

med'Jqal  assistance   programs,  sections   1901- 

1905  0f4i.R.  6675. 


oshion 


Our  position  essentially  is  that  while  we 
support  in  principle  the  extension  of  medical 
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care  to  persons  not  covered  as  in  this  pro- 
posed new  title,  we  have  to  register  our 
conviction  and  concern  that  these  Individ- 
uals be  assured  of  care  comparable  to  other 
sections  of  the  population  covered  under 
social  Insurance  or  other  forms  of  social  In- 
surance. 

*  •  •  * 

The  principle  of  an  adequate  annual  in- 
come for  all  Americans  as  a  matter  of  right 
will  receive  Increasing  public  attention  in  the 
next  few  months  and  years.  More  and  more 
Americans  will  be  asking  the  question;  Is  it 
right,  in  a  society  that  does  not  have  enough 
work  for  all,  to  insist  that  one  have  work  in 
order  to  live  decently?  Substantial  and 
thorough  revision  of  our  cinrent  public  as- 
sistance programs,  along  the  lines  that  I  ha\  e 
presented  here,  could  be  somewhat  similar  in 
effect  to  a  guaranteed  annual  Income. 

Still  another  approach — one  favored  in- 
cidentally by  persons  of  dlfTerlng  political 
persuasion— Is  the  negative  income  tax. 
Here,  the  Income  tax  system  would  be  em- 
ployed for  the  distribution  of  funds  to  bring 
families  that  qualify  up  to  a  level  of  living 
deemed   to  be  In  the  public  interest. 

This  approach  would  seem  to  have  the 
great  advantages  of  efficiency  and  economy 
in  the  use  of  the  almost  universally  respected 
Federal  income  tax  system  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  benefits.  A  national  decision  to  em- 
bark on  such  a  program  would,  of  course 
represent  a  new  start,  and  would  smybolize 
a  complete  break  with  our  poor  law  past 
Eligibility  would  be  based  on  need  alone! 
with  the  arbitrary  Judgments  of  admlni.s- 
trators  reduced  on  an  absolute  minimum. 

We  have  suggested  tliat  our  public  assist- 
ance programs  are  in  serious  trouble,  and 
that  the  Job  of  reforming  them  so  as  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  modern  mass  democ- 
racy is  a  difficult,  thou^ii  perh.-tps  not  an 
Insurmountable,  one 

•  *  •  . 

The  members  of  the  National  AisocUaion 
of  Social  Workers  stand  ready,  as  alwiiys  lo 
place  our  resources  at  your  disposal  as  you 
seek  to  find  answers  to  this  question  that 
wUl  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  total 
community.  We  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  state  our  views 


The  L.B.J.   Presidency 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr 
Speaker,  Barney  Nover.  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Denver  Post 
did  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  AprU  28. 
1965.  deliver  an  outstanding  address  at 
the  Animal  Health  Institute.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  it  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  as  I  know  it  is  of 
great  interest: 

The  L.B.J.   Pkestdency 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  Animal  Health  Institute,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  address  your  organization  on 
its  silver  anniversary.  During  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century  you  can  look  back  on  a  great 
record  of  progress  in  the  field  of  improving 
animal  health  and,  in  the  process,  helping 
mankind.  ^     ^ 

When  your  organization  held  its  fir..t  con- 
vention back  In  1940.  it  took  faith  and  cour- 
age to  plan  for  the  future  as  you  did  then 


1940  was  a  terrible  year,  a  year  when  the 
fate  of  all  free  countries  himg  in  the  balance. 
One  country  after  another  in  Europe  had 
been  overrun  by  the  Nazis.  By  midstimmer 
England  stood  alone,  beleaguered  and  soon 
to  be  terrorized  by  massive  Nazi  air  assaults. 
Most  of  the  experts  were  convinced  that  she 
could  not  hold  out  long— the  odds  against 
her  were  Just  too  great.  But  she  had  the  re- 
doubtable Winston  Churchill  as  leader,  and 
his  words  moved  like  any  army  with  banners. 
The  experts  were  wrong — Bngland  did  hold 
out.  And  with  the  help  of  her  great  people 
and  of  her  dominions  and  empire,  with 
the  help  of  the  United  States  and  also  with 
the  help  of  Hitler's  mistakes,  England  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world  survived  the  Nazi 
onslaught. 

We  are  going  through  some  immensely  dis- 
tiu-bing  times  again.  The  War  in  Vietnam, 
the  menace  of  Red  China,  the  decay  in  the 
authority  of  the  U.N..  the  war  threat  in 
Malaysia,  the  problems  of  the  Middle  East. 
Sukarno.  Nasser.  Castro.  All  these  add  up 
to  a  miUtipliclty  of  headaches  and  dangers. 
But  when  we  look  back  25  years,  It  should 
be  clear  that  we  are,  for  all  the  problems  we 
face,  far  better  off  than  we  were  in  1940. 
But  1940  was  not  only  a  year  of  great  crisis, 
it  was  also  a  watershed.  Among  other 
things,  it  saw  the  assumption  by  the  United 
States  of  the  responsibility  of  world  lead- 
ership—at least  the  beginning  phase  of  this 
tremendous  development.  And  from  that 
day  to  this — from  the  Presidency  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  to  that  of  Lyndon  Balnes  John- 
son—no administration,  let  me  repeat,  no 
administration.  Republican  or  Democratic, 
has  shown  any  inclination  to  close  the  door 
on  these  responsibilities:  altliough  a  lot  of 
people,  getting  tired  of  endless  crises,  have 
been  urging  such  a  course. 

This  continuity  in  policy  subscribed  to  bv 
successive  Presidents  could  not  have  per- 
sisted if  it  did  not  have  the  support,  in  one 
way  or  another,  of  the  greet  majority  of 
American  people.  It  had  that  support.  And 
back  of  it  there  was  the  leadership  from 
the  White  Hotise  and  that  l£  where,  under 
our  Constitution,  the  direction  of  foreien 
policy  lies. 

My  assignment  tonight  is  to  talk  about  the 
Presidency,  particularly  the  Presidency  of 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

Since  I  became  a  Washington  correspond- 
ent in  1936,  I  have  lived  vmder  five  Presi- 
dents— Roosevelt.  Truman,  Ei«enhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  now  Johnson — and  have  had  a 
chance  to  see  each  of  them  at  close  range. 

You  can  hardly  imagine  five  more  distinct 
personalities— men  of  more  different  back- 
grounds, education,  accent,  philosophy.  But 
appearances  can  be  deceptive.  You  remem- 
ber that  old  story  of  the  two  cockneys  who 
had  spent  a  night  going  from  pub  to  pub 
in  London?  Finally,  the  pubs  closed  down 
and  the  two  cockneys  decided  to  go  home  by 
London  tube.  They  found  themselves  In  a 
car  practically  empty  except  for  a  fine-look- 
ing gentleman  at  the  other  end.  Looking 
at  him,  one  of  the  cockneys  said  to  his 
pal:  "That  chap  over  there,  he's  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury." 

His  pal  looked  across  the  car  and  replied- 
"No.  He's  not  the  archbishop.  I'll  bet  you 
a  quid  he's  not.    Go  over  and  ask  him  " 

The  first  cockney  lurched  across  the  car 
took  off  his  cap  and  said:  "I  b^  your  pardon' 
Your  Grace,  are  you  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury?" 

The  man  replied  in  a  Missouri  drawl- 
"What  in  hell  are  you  talking  about'>" 

The  cockney  lurched  back  to  his  friend  and 
said:  "The  bet's  off.  he's  noncommittal." 

When  it  comes  to  our  public  servants  and 
that  is  particularly  true  of  our  Presidents 
few  Americans  are  noncommittal  We  have 
strong  feelings  about  them,  and  usually  ex- 
press them  with  great  vigor. 

Even  George  Washington,  diuing  his  sec- 
ond term,  had  his  bitter  detractors  We 
know  how  vehemently  Abraham  Lincoln  wa« 
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attacked,  and  the  hatred  in  some  quarter-^ 
manifested  toward  Woodrow  Wilson,  Prank 
lln  D.  Roosevelt,  and  so  many  others.  Bu- 
they  also  had  large  ntmabers  of  passionate 
supporters.  That  is  the  way  it  is  with  strong 
Presidents,  regarding  whom  few  are  neutral 
or  indifferent. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  night  of  November 
22,  1963,  when,  together  with  a  large  numbe'- 
of  my  colleagues,  I  stood  on  the  White  House 
lawn  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
who.  only  a  few  hours  before,  and  vmder  the 
most  tragic  of  circumstances  had  become  the 
3oth  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  knew  many  asked  themselves  and  asked 
each  other:  would  the  new  man,  who  was  not 
too  well  known  despite  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  in  public  life  for  many  years— would  tho 
new  man  be  equal  to  the  back-breaking  task 
that  was  now  his? 

The  helicopter  bringing  the  new  Presideni 
from  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  (where  the 
Presidential  plane — Air  Force  One— had 
alighted  at  the  end  of  its  flight  from  Dallas' 
came  down,  its  cabin  brightly  lit.  On  one 
side  of  a  table  sat  Secretary  Rusk.  Secretary 
McNamara,  and  McGeorge  Bundy,  the  Presi- 
dential adviser;  on  the  other  side  was  John- 
son, and  as  the  plane  landed  I  noticed  that 
Johnson  was  speaking  animatedly  to  his  ad- 
visers. He  gave  every  impression  of  knowing 
what  he  was  about,  in  the  midst  of  tha- 
vast  grief  I  felt,  as  did  all  of  us,  suddenly 
reassured. 

Lyndon  Johnson  had  already  taken  charge 
and  he  has  remained  in  charge  ever  since 

Up  to  now  he  has  enjoyed  a  remarkabl. 
honeymoon.  It  has  lasted  all  through  the 
14  months  when  he  was  serving  out  the  bal- 
ance of  the  late  President  Kennedy's  un- 
completed term.  The  honeymoon  continued 
during  the  political  campaign  despite  the 
Baker  case  and  the  Jenkins'  tragedy.  By  and 
large,  as  the  latest  polls  show,  there  is  stiU  a 
lot  of  it  left,  despite  Vietnam.  In  which  his 
course  has  been  under  sharp  attack,  oddlv 
with  greater  vehemence  from  elements  tha"t 
generally  support  him.  than  on  any  other 
matter. 

Not  long  ago  President  Jolinson  celebrated 
his  first  100  days  in  office  under  the  89t)i 
Congress.  During  those  100  days  the  record 
he  piled  up  in  terms  of  legislation,  asked  for 
and  approved,  was  as  impressive— probably 
even  more  impressive,  given  the  circum- 
stances, than  that  made  by  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt  during  his  first  lOO  days. 

This  legislation,  including  passage  by  the 
House  of  the  medicare  bill,  which  Is  certain 
to  pass  the  Senate  as  well;  the  bUl  to  help 
the  distressed  Appalachian  area,  the  school 
aid  bUl.  which  both  Houses  approved,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Con- 
gress will  also  approve  a  far-reachine  votinc 
rights  bill.  ^  ^ 

Yet  the  8&th  Congress  is  only  really  begin- 
mng  and  without  any  question  a  very  large 
budget  of  important  matters  will  be  adopted 
before  Congress  adjourns  next  summer  or 
autumn. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  sooner  or  later 
(and  probably  sooner  than  later)   the  John- 
son honeymoon  will  end.     No  one  knows  this 
better  than  Johnson  himself,  for  no  one  in 
our  lifetime  has  been  more  completely  aware 
of  political  realities.     He  doesn't  have  to  put 
a  moist  finger  up  in  the  air  to  know  which 
way  the  winds  are  blowing.     Politics    and  I 
use  the  term  In  its  broadest  and  best  sense 
is  his  passion,  his  avocation,  as  well  as  hi'^ 
vocation.     He    has    no    hobbies    beside    that 
The  late  Frank  Kent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
once  wrote  a  book  with  the  title.  "The  Great 
Game  of  Politics."     it  was  a  fine  book-  but 
applied  to  what  has  been  happening  lateh 
the  title  is  misleading.     Politics,  as  Johnsor 
sees  it.  IS  no  game— It  is  the  means  by  which 
m   a   political    system,    our   political   system 
we  get  things  done  that  need  getting  done 

As  I  sat  in  the  galleries  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  these  last  34  months,  I  have 
understood  better  than  I  did  at  the  time 
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just  what  was  the  real  meaning  of  some  of 
the  puzzling  things  Johnson  did  in  his  cam- 
paign. 

I  traveled  with  the  President  during  the 
last  5  weeks  of  that  campaign.  It  was  an 
eye-opening  but  also  exhausting  experience. 
It  was  evident  to  all  of  xis  that  he  was  going 
to  win  in  a  walk  and  Johnson  knew  it.  And 
yet,  right  up  to  election,  he  campaigned  as 
though  he  needed  every  single  vote  he  could 
garner,  in  the  hope  that  in  that  way  he 
.vould  manage  to  squeeze  through. 

A  lot  of  his  friends  were  worried,  they  re- 
membered the  massive  heart  attack  of  10 
years  before.  They  were  afraid  the  exertions 
of  the  campaign  might  prove  too  much  for 
him.  They  told  him  that  with  the  election 
m  the  bag,  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
shotild  knock  himself  out,  and  they  urged 
him  to  slow  down.  My  recollection  is  that 
once  in  the  campaign  he  did  cancel  a  few 
speeches  and  a  picnic  In  Texas  instead  of 
barnstorming.  He  made  a  so-called  nonpo- 
lltical  speech  on  the  Vietnam  crisis.  This 
was  after  an  attack  had  been  made  on  Amer- 
ican destroyers  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf,  but  after 
5  days  he  had  enough  of  his  leisure  and  so 
he  took  to  the  hustings  again. 

In  retrospect  I  am  now  convinced  that 
Johnson  knew  exactly  what  he  was  doing  by 
his  extraordinarily  energetic  campaigning, 
and  why.  And  I  am  now  convinced  that, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  his  objective,  he  was 
right. 

The  f£w;t  is  that  at  no  time  was  the  Presi- 
dent running  scared.  He  is  the  greatest  stu- 
dent of  polls,  the  greatest  connoisseur  of 
polls  the  White  House  has  ever  had.  These 
polls  came  to  him  from  every  State  and  dur- 
ing the  campaign  he  knew  them  by  heart. 
He  had  blowups  made  of  them  to  exhibit  to 
friends  who  visited  him  at  the  White  House, 
and  he  carried  a  lot  of  them  in  a  collapsible 
card  case,  the  kind  some  people  use  to  carry 
their  credit  cards.  They  were  his  credit 
cards — good,  as  it  tvirned  out,  for  4  years  In 
the  White  House.  But  don't  think  for  a  mo- 
ment he  accepted  aU  of  them  at  their  face 
value.  I  remember,  after  I  had  sent  him  the 
poll  my  paper  had  taken  of  opinion  in  Col- 
orado, and  later  the  poll  we  took  in  Wyom- 
ing, the  President  told  me  they  were  too 
favorable.  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  like 
most  of  the  mountain  States,  had  originally 
been  regarded  as  safe  Gold  water  territory. 
They  had  voted  for  Nixon  In  1960.  Johnson 
was  skeptical  about  the  seeming  overturn. 
The  polls  showed  he  would  poll  over  60  per- 
cent of  the  vote  In  both  States.  The  day 
after  the  election,  when  he  spied  me  In  the 
crowd,  he  pointed  his  finger  at  me  and  said: 
"That  poll  of  your  papers,  it  was  all  right." 

But  being  sure  he  would  win,  why  did 
Johnson  campaign  as  strenously  as  he  did? 
We  have  the  answer  in  what  happened 
during  the  100  days.  Johnson  felt  that  it 
was  not  enough  for  him  merely  to  win,  even 
to  win  by  a  comfortable  margin;  he  felt 
that  both  for  reasons  of  foreign  policy  as  well 
as  for  domestic  reasons;  he  had  to  win  by  a 
landslide,  and  as  big  a  landslide  as  possible. 

He  had  succeeded  an  immensely  popular 
President  whose  name  and  personality  had 
impressed  the  world.  The  tidal  wave  of 
grief  that  swept  the  world  after  John  F. 
Kennedy's  assassination  wiis  bound  to  make 
world  opinion,  and  even  American  opinion, 
more  critical  of  the  new  President.  Johnson 
was  boimd  to  live,  for  a  greater  or  longer 
period.  In  the  shadow  of  his  Immensely  be- 
loved predecessor.  But  Johnson  reckoned 
that  the  best  way  he  could  establish  himseU 
on  his  own  was  to  receive  a  clear,  uneqviivo- 
cal  mandate  from  the  American  people. 

That  was  one  reason  why  he  rushed  around 
.'IS  much  as  he  did  dviring  the  campetign. 

Another  reason  was  to  bring  as  many  Dem- 
ocrats in  on  his  coattalls  as  he  could.  The 
bigger  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House 
and  Senate  the  more  certain  that  his  legisla- 
tive program  would  get  through. 


Joihnson  also  worked  as  hard  as  he  could 
to  win  a  landslide  because,  while  he  wanted 
and  sought  the  support  of  all — Republicans 
and  Democrats,  labor  and  Industry,  Negroes 
and  whites,  liberals  and  conservatives — he 
did  not  want  to  be  specially  beholden  for 
his  victory  to  any  particular  group  or  ele- 
ment of  tlie  population.  He  wanted  his  ma- 
jority to  be  made  up  from  all  sections,  from 
aU  classes,  from  aU  ranks  and,  to  a  remarka- 
ble deg;ree,  lie  succeeded. 

But  the  very  magnitude  of  his  victory, 
while  It  enables  bim  in  this  honeymoon  pe- 
riod to  employ  his  truly  tremendous  political 
skills  to  put  through  his  many-sided  pro- 
gram, also  has  its  long-range  dangers. 

One  of  these  dangers  we  can  now  dismiss 
as  a  phantom.  Johnson's  tremendous  victory 
led  to  no  swelling  of  Ms  ego,  already  pretty 
well  developed.  Woodrow  Wilson  used  to  say 
that  in  Washington  one  of  two  things  hap- 
pens to  a  public  figure,  he  either  grows  or 
swells  and,  he  added,  most  of  them  swell. 

Election  night  I  spent  in  Austin,  Tex.  As 
I  watched  the  fantastic  returns  coming  ovw 
television,  I  wondered  what  effect  the  heady 
news  contained  in  the  statistics  would  have 
on  Johnson.  But  neither  that  night,  nor  the 
next  day,  when  all  the  correspondents  travel- 
ing with  him  had  been  invited  to  the  LBJ 
Ranch,  did  I  sense  any  sign  of  swelling.  The 
President  had  Hubert  Humphrey,  the  Vice- 
President-elect  with  him  that  day  of  victory. 
Johnson  was  obviously  very  happy  and  there 
was  every  reason  why  he  should  be  happy. 
But  there  was  no  sign  of  crowing.  As  the 
most  consummate  politician  of  our  times,  he 
was  too  smart,  too  clear-eyed  to  crow. 

He  knew  that  his  November  1964  victory 
would  in  all  likelihood  not  be  exceeded  or 
even  matched  by  what  wovUd  happen  In  th.e 
election  of  1968  when,  God  willing,  he  would 
be  certain  to  run  again.  And,  considering 
what  had  happened  in  so  many  midterm 
elections,  he  could  not  be  sure  that  in  1968 
the  Republicans  would  not  stage  a  real  come- 
back, and  the  Democratic  majority  "in  the 
House  would  not  then  be  sharply  whittled 
down. 

The  Republicans  certainly  are  aware  that, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  their  party  fortimes, 
1966  is  far  more  important  for  them  now 
than  1968. 

That  is  why  the  drive  for  a  landslide  last 
autumn  was  succeeded  this  year  by  an  ex- 
traordinarily ambitious  legislative  program 
sent  piecemeal  to  Congress  and  a  brilliantly 
worked  out  strategy  to  get  as  much  of  It  en- 
acted as  possible. 

Beset  as  he  has  been  by  a  multitude  of 
difficulties  and  dangers  in  the  foreign  field, 
he  has  driven  hard  and  continuously  to  put 
over  his  great  domestic  program,  knowing 
that  if  he  is  to  do  so  it  must  be  done  soon. 
The  going  is  certain  to  be  harder — much 
harder — after  the  election  of  1966  and  the 
probability  that  year  of  a  reduced  Demo- 
cratic majority.  And,  while  anything  is  pos- 
sible, it  is  unlikely  that  in  1968,  Johnson,  if 
he  is  again  a  candidate,  as  he  probably  wlU 
be,  will  achieve  anything  like  the  sweep  he 
did  last  year, 

Johnson  knows  that,  and  that  is  why  he  Is 
determined  to  enact  into  law  as  much  of  his 
program  as  p»oesible,  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
program  designed,  so  far  as  its  domestic  as- 
pects are  concerned,  to  eliminate  those  pock- 
ets of  poverty  and  Ignorance  and  depriva- 
tion which  continue  to  exist  in  ours — the 
most  affluent  society  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, with  more  people  and  a  larger  percent- 
age of  people  enjoying  the  benefits  of  afflu- 
ence than  ever  before,  but  not  all. 

It  Is  a  grim  fact  that  the  great  domestic 
reforms — first  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  then  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  New  FreedcMn  of 
Wilson,  the  New  Deal  of  Roosevelt,  had  to  be 
put  aside  before  being  completed  because 
of  a  world  crisis  with  ovir  country  finally 
plunged  Into  a  world  conflict. 
Is  history  about  to  repeat  Itself?     Here  in 


Washington  and  throughout  the  Nation 
gloomy  voices  are  being  raised,  warning  that 
we  are  now  on  the  brink  of  war  and  must 
turn  back  before  It  is  too  late.  We  must 
clear  out  of  Vietnam,  clear  out  of  a  situation 
which  we  should  never  have  got  Into  In  the 
first  place  and  tend  to  our  knitting  at  hom«. 
I  am  sure  that  Lyndon  Johnson  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  do  Just  that.  If  he 
could,  but  he  knows  It  Is  not  as  simple  as 
all  that — as  simple  as  his  senatorial  and 
academic  and  collegiate  critics  believe  It  Is. 
Perhaps  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
when  It  all  began,  should  not  have  got  into 
the  Vietnam  mess  In  the  first  place.  But 
given  the  global  responslbUltlee  of  the  United 
States,  perhaps  that  was  Impossible  even 
then. 

Otha%  less  extreme  than  the  let's  clear 
outers  say:  bet's  negotiate  a  settlement 
with  North  Vietnam  and  Red  China,  possibly 
be  reconvening  the  Geneva  conference  that 
foUowed  the  French  defeat  at  Dlenblenphu, 
but  as  the  old  saying  has  It,  It  takes  two  to 
hold  a  conference  and  the  offer  made  by 
President  Johnson  In  his  Johns  Hopkins 
si>eech  has  so  far  had  no  takers. 

The  hope  of  the  administration  is  that.  If 
sufficient  pressure  Is  put  on  North  Vietnam, 
Its  belief  that  it  weis  winning  the  war  will 
fade,  though  this  may  take  time  and  they 
will  finally  decide  that  negotiation  is  better 
than  destruction. 

All  decisions  are  inevitably  based  on 
gambles,  possessing  all  the  Information  that 
is  available,  which  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
that  all  of  It  Is  trustworthy  or  absolutely 
accurate.  But  just  the  same  the  best  there 
is.  The  President  decided  some  time  ago 
that  while  prepared  to  negotiate  he  would 
not  svirrender  or  scuttle  and  run. 

Nobody  knows  better  than  he  that  the 
Inauguration  of  the  Great  Society  which  he 
wants  to  see  established  here  might  have  to 
be  postponed  Indefinitely,  If  no  tolerable  so- 
lution of  the  Vietnam  crisis  is  found.  My 
own  feeling  Is  that  the  course  which  the 
President  is  pursuing  is  the  right  one. 

In  any  event,  it  is  going  to  be  exciting  and 
Interesting  to  watch  the  L.B.J.  Presidency 
unfold.  As  I  said  earlier,  his  honeymoon 
which  Is  now  well  in  Its  second  year  isn't 
going  to  last  forever.  It  may  end  abruptly 
because  of  developments  In  Vletn&m.  A  turn 
in  the  economic  tide  which  has  been  running 
strongly  and  happily  for  a  record  number  of 
months  would  Inevitably  turn  some  of  his 
supporters  sotir.  And  there  are  aspects  of  his 
Great  Society  program,  particularly  the  war 
on  poverty,  where  it  may  be  difficult  to  avoid 
scandals  although  I  have  great  faith  in  the 
wisdom  and  ability  of  Sargent  Shriver  to  keep 
things  straight. 

The  American  Presidency  is  a  very  re- 
markable Institution.  We  have  had  strong 
Presidents  and  we've  had  weak  ones — doers 
and  drones — but  none  of  the  35  who  achieved 
that  high  eminence  were  corrupt  or  veiiixl 
although  some,  like  Harding  and  Grant,  were 
surrounded  by  corrupt  and  venal  men  and 
none  aspired  to  be  a  man  on  horseback.  1 
think  all  Americans  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  that  fact.  Somehow  when  a  man  gets  to 
the  White  House — and  closes  the  door  that 
shuts  out  the  world,  If  other  than  in  a  figur- 
ative sense  he  can  ever  do  that,  the  past 
crowds  in  on  him.  Washington  and  the 
ghosts  of  John  Adams,  the  first  occupant,  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy and  all  the  others  are  all  about.  And  be 
Is  ever-conscious  of  the  tact  that  he  and  the 
Vice  President,  alone  of  all  the  multitude  of 
officials,  are  elected  by  all  the  people  and  is 
responsible  to  all  of  them. 

Partisan  critics  of  Lyndon  Johnson  have 
cited  with  glee  the  p>o6itlonB  he  took  as  Sen- 
ator and  the  position  he  Is  now  taking  as 
President  on  such  matters  as  civil  rights. 
They  have  accused  him  of  Inoonsistency  and 
in  one  sense  they  are  right.    But  when  John- 
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son  was  a  Senator  he  represented  Texas  and 
its  special  interests  and  its  particular  view- 
ix)int,  and  now  he  Is  President  of  the  United 
States. 

It  18  now  17  months  since  Lyndon  Johnson 
assumed  the  Presidency.  Since  there  are  no 
constitutional  obstacles  In  the  way  of  his 
serving  as  President  for  9  years,  and  there  is 
a  good  chance  that  no  political  obstacles  will 
bar  the  way  to  that  achievement  either.  17 
months  would  hardly  seem  long  enough  to 
judge  the  L.B.J.  Presidency. 

A  lot  can  happen.  His  popularity  would 
certainly  plummet  downward  and  so  would 
his  capacity  to  g^t  things  done  either  in 
foreign  affairs  or  in  the  domestic  field.  If 
the  Vietnam  situation  should  lead  to  a  disas- 
trous war — an  American  Diemblenphu — as 
many  a  Jeremiah  is  predicting,  some  of  his 
great  Ideas  (I  am  thinking  partiularly  of  the 
war  on  poverty)  which  have  enormous  ca- 
pacity for  good  may  bog  down  in  the  morass 
of  local  politics.  But  these  and  other  dan- 
gers, many  of  them  at  present  clouds  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  may  reverse  the 
tide  of  opinion  regarding  the  present  admin- 
istration. There  Is  no  way  of  knowing  how 
Johnson  would  react  to  ill  fortune.  His 
egotism  is  great  (although  certainly  not  un- 
justified judging  by  his  remarkable  record 
of  accomplishment)  his  skin  is  acutely  sensi- 
tive, but  he  Is  a  man  of  tremendous  self- 
control.  Barry  Goldwater  could  not  have 
been  more  wrong  than  when,  in  explaining 
why  he  had  chosen  Bill  Miller  as  his  running 
mate,  said.  "I  picked  Bill  Miller  because  he 
drives  Lyndon  nuts."  Miller  did  not  drive 
Johnson  nuts,  though  he  tried,  because  Lyn- 
don for  all  his  thin  skin  wouldn't  permit 
himself  to  be  driven  nuts.  He's  tough.  At 
his  press  conference  yesterday,  In  answer  to 
a  question  as  to  whether  he  agreed  with  the 
charge  that  our  Vietnam  policy  has  lost  us 
all  our  friends,  the  President  replied  in  effect 
that  our  allies  understand  our  position — our 
enemies  oppose  u.s — but  in  any  event  we  in- 
tend to  continue  our  present  course  regard- 
less of  Whether  it  means  losing  friends  or  not. 

This  is  the  reality  of  power— the  power 
which  the  United  States  possesses  in  the 
world  of  today — the  power  which,  as  Chief 
Executive.  Lyndon  Johnson  must  exercise. 
He  is  not  afraid  of  power.  But  I  don't  believe 
he  has  ever  or  ever  will,  exercise  it  for  Its 
own  sake.  I  am  sure  his  greatest  ambition 
is  to  go  down  as  a  great  President— one  who 
has  left  the  Nation  better  than  when  he 
began 

In  any  event  it  is  going  to  be  an  exciting  3 
years.  And  then -in  all  likelihood  if  his 
health    holds  out — another  four. 


Harral  Allen,  of  Ada,  Okla.: 
Conservationist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  citizens  of 
Oklahoma  and  friends  of  soil  conserva- 
tion everywhere  suffered  a  grievous  loss 
recently  in  the  untimely  death  of  Harral 
Allen,  of  Ada.  Okla. 

Mr.  Allen,  a  pioneer  leader  in  the  con- 
servation field,  was  president  of  the  Ok- 
lahoma AssoQiation  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts  in  1957-58.  In 
the  critical  early  days  of  the  Public  Law 
566  program  he  did  as  much  as  anyone  to 


apply  the  commonsense  and  practical 
experience  that  made  it  a  success. 

The  Sandy  Creek  Conservancy  District 
in  Pontotoc  County  is  only  one  of  the 
monuments  to  his  work.  In  the  many 
places  throughout  the  land  where  the 
upstream  conservation  program  will 
bring  a  sounder  use  of  our  resources,  the 
influence  of  Harral  Allen  will  be  felt. 

The  Ada,  Okla.,  Evening  News  an- 
nounced his  death  April  17  as  follows: 

Albert  Harral  Allen.  59.  died  suddenly 
Saturday  about  4  p.m..  An  ambulance  was 
called  to  his  home  at  504  Weet  21st.  but  the 
widely  known  Adan  was  dCiUi  on  arrival  at 
Valley  View   Hospital. 

Funeral  services  had  not  been  set  Saturday 
night,  but  will  be  announcea  later  by  Cris- 
well    Funeral    Home. 

Harral  Allen,  son  of  a  pioneer  industrialist 
here,  is  perhaps  best  known  as  a  dedicated 
conservationist.  He  held  as  a  true  ideal 
that  mankind  must  make  best  use  of  soil 
and  water,  and  leave  the  land  better,  if  pos- 
sible, for  succeeding  generations.  He  per- 
severed, usually  at  his  own  expense,  at  this 
task,  and  constantly  sought  better  laws  at 
both  National  and  State  levels  for  conserva- 
tion. 

He  was  born  in  Ada  on  May  30.  1905.  to  R. 
W  Allen  and  Lean  Morgan  Allen.  His  father 
founded  the  Ada  Milling  Co.,  Ada's  first 
major  industry,  in  1901.  Later  he  estab- 
lished the  R.  W.  Allen  Feed  Co.,  which  stood 
for  several  decades  near  the  present  division 
headqtiarters  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment. 

Harral  Allen  was  educated  in  the  Ada  pub- 
lic schools,  and  graduated  from  East  Central 
State  College.  His  interests  then— and  all 
his  life — were  in  science  All  sciences  fas- 
ciUiUed  the  mind  of  Harral  Allen,  both 
biological   and   physical  sciences 

He  taught  in  Ada  schools,  and  was  a  suc- 
cessful science  teacher  in  Ada  High  School 

He  married  the  former  Miss  Louise  Spang- 
ler  on  October  16,  1931,  at  Paols  Valley  The 
couple  has  had  a  wide  circle  of  friends  here 
thr'iiieh  The  years,  and  re.nred  two  fine  sons 

SURVIVORS 

In  addition  to  his  wife.  Harr.i!  Allen  leaves 
his  two  sons:  Tom  Allen,  Hotision,  and  Jerry 
Allen,  of  the  home  at  504  West  21st:  two 
sisters:  Mrs.  J.  H.  Shaw.  Ada,  and  Mrs.  Lola 
Dean,  Cleburne,  Tex.;  two  brothers:  E.  A. 
Allen.  Yakima.  Wash.,  and  Dewey  Allen.  Ada. 

Harral  Allen  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  Pontotoc  Oounty  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  District  He  served  as 
chairman  for  several  years. 

In  1957-58.  he  was  president  of  tiie  Okla- 
homa Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Districts.  His  influence  in  conserva- 
tion spread  over  the  Nation. 

In  an  editorial.  "He  Built  a  Great 
Monument."  which  appcai-ed  April  20. 
the  Ada  Evening  News  jjaicj  tribute  to  his 
career  as  a  conservationist: 

He  Built  a  Great  Monitment 

Every  thinking  man  wants  to  leave  some- 
thing worthwhile  to  his  family,  and  to  so- 
ciety. Not  many  are  gifted  enough  or  de- 
termined enough  to  create  outstanding  ac- 
complishments. 

But  Harral  Allen  wab 

A  scientist,  a  philosopher,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  practical  man  with  bread  and  butter 
ideas,  he  saw  the  need  for  leaving  to  society 
In  this  county  and  over  the  State  the  means 
of  stopping  the  loss  of  ovur  greatest  material 
resource,  the  fertile  land,  and  turning  the 
trend  into  improving  it. 

Harral  Allen  had  an  inborn  love  for  the 
land.  He  got  his  love  for  tlie  land  both  from 
his  father  and  from  his  observation  of  what 
was  taking  place  In  this  oounty  and.  in  fact, 
over  most  of  the  State. 


He  saw  the  fine  soil  that  had  been  built  up 
over  the  centuries  on  the  hillsides  and  in  the 
\alleys  mishandled  so  it  was  l>eing  lost 
through  wind  and  water  erosion. 

When  the  opportunity  came  at  the  urging 
of  himself,  the  farseeing  statesmen  like  the 
late  Robert  S.  Kerr,  and  of  course  thousands 
of  others  over  the  Nation,  to  do  something 
about  it,  he  was  ready.  He  headed  the  drivo 
to  get  the  first  conservancy  district  in  thi.-; 
part  of  the  State  started  on  Sandy  Creek, 
west  of  Ada. 

The  idea  at  first  was  hard  to  sell.  Land- 
owners hesitated  to  surrender  any  contro: 
of  the  land  even  to  their  neighbors.  Oftei: 
over  a  cup  of  coffee.  Harral  told  us  of  the 
difficulty  he  was  having.  He  held  no  ill 
feeling  against  those  who  did  not  want  to  go 
along  with  saving  the  soil  In  the  Sandy  wa- 
tershed, but  he  felt  somehow  he  was  not 
getting  the  real  meaning  over  to  them.  W< 
did  what  we  could  to  encourage  him.  Other, 
did  the  same.  After  many  months  of  a  seem- 
ingly unappreciated  labor  of  love,  the  tidt 
began  to  turn.  He  was  happy.  He  begai. 
taking  the  message  to  others  outside  the 
Sandy  watershed  in  this  area,  In  the  entire 
State  and  even  to  the  Congressmen  and 
Senators  in  Washington.  He  must  have 
made  a  dozen  trips  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
tu  plead  for  better  care  of  the  soU  from  whicl-, 
future  generations  must  live.  He  had  stron;: 
support  by  Senator  Kerr  and  Congressman 
Tom  Steed  ,ind  fin  .Uy  by  most  of  the  law- 
makers. 

Not  all  the  essentia!  work  on  Sandy  ha.-. 
been  done.  In  fact,  there  will  be  bits  m 
touching  up  from  here  on.  But  the  dream 
he  had  was  close  to  reality  when  his  labor.- 
ceated  on  Saturday.  April  17.  And  what  :. 
monument  he  had  built. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  his  service  t- 
mankind  was  limited  to  the  land.  For  year.- 
lie  was  an  inspiring  teacher  in  Ada.  and  the 
memory  of  him  lingers  in  the  minds  of  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women.  Both  father  and 
Harral  did  much  for  the  First  Christian 
Church  of  Ada. 

Others  are  left  to  carry  on  the  gospel  of 
better  water  and  soil  control,  men  like  Uel 
Bumpers  and  many  more.  But  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  owes  more  than  it  will  ever  show 
to  three  native  sons  of  this  county.  Thev 
furnished  the  spark  that  set  off  a  real  pro- 
gram of  land  conservation.  This  Is  begin- 
ning to  pay  off.  and  the  real  benefits  will  sho-w 
up  more  and  more  in  the  decades  and  cen- 
turies ahead. 

Without  in  any  way  downgrading  whar 
hundreds  of  other  native  sons  have  done 
about  this  important  phase  of  making  Okla- 
homa a  better  State,  it  would  be  correct  to 
say  great  monuments  of  stone  should  be 
erected,  and  mental  monuments  held  in  th^ 
hearts  of  all,  to; 

Robert  S.  Kerr.  Harral  Allen,  and  Tom 
Steed. 


Grit's  Distribution  Reaches  Record  High 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon 
learning  that  my  home  is  in  Wlliamsport. 
Pa.,  several  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
have  told  me  that  they  are  former  news- 
paper carriers  of  the  nationally  known 
and  distributed  Grit,  famed  product  of 
Williamsport.  Grit  is  the  lai-gest  and 
most  complete  independent  family  week- 
ly in  the  world.    It  was  founded  in  1864 
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by  its  first  publisher,  Dietrick  Lamade, 
and  has  appeared  weekly  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Lamade  family  since  that 
date.  For  81  years  Grit  has  been  an 
elevating,  refining  force,  devoted  to  the 
best  interests  and  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  seeks  to  inform,  enter- 
tain, teach  highest  moral  and  social 
principles,  improve  thought  and  inspire 
achievement." 

Diligent  adherence  to  these  stated 
principles  has  resulted  in  the  tremen- 
dous growth  and  increasing  circulation 
of  Grit.  A  recent  article  notes  new  rec- 
ords. I  am  proud  to  call  It  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  many  famous  graduate  car- 
riers of  this  fine  weekly,  including  past 
and  present  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  We  salute  the  management 
of  "America's  Greatest  Family  News- 
paper" and  wish  it  continuing  and  in- 
creasing success. 

Grit's  Distribution  Reaches   Record   High 
FOE   All  Editions 

Distribution  of  tMs  week's  issue  of  Orlt 
will  total  more  than  1,170,000  copies — an  aU- 
time  high  for  any  issue  in  the  newspaper's 
83-year  history. 

Several  other  records  are  being  set  this 
week. 

For  the  first  time,  distribution  of  Grit's 
national  edition,  which  Is  circulated  all  over 
the  Nation  outside  of  Peimsylvanla,  topped 
the  1  mUUon  mark  with  this  Issue.  More 
than  1,001,000  copies  of  the  national  edi- 
tion were  printed.  The  Pennsylvania  edi- 
tion also  set  an  aU-time  high  with  more  than 
125,500  copies  distributed. 

The  WUllamsport  edition  also  set  a  new 
record  this  week,  with  a  distribution  of  more 
than  44,200  copies  in  a  50-mile  radius  of 
Williamsport. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS   SET   RECORD 

Grit  also  reached  an  all-time  high  in  mail 
subscriptions  this  week,  with  138,362  for  all 
editions.  More  than  a  million  copies  are  dis- 
tributed by  more  tiian  30,000  sales  boys  in 
more  tlian  16,000  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  newspaper's  mounting  circulation 
taxed  the  capacity  of  the  company's  old  news- 
paper press  In  the  main  buUdlng  at  Third 
and  WUliam  Streets,  and  In  1963  printing  of 
Grit  began  on  a  new  four-color  web  offset 
press  located  In  a  new  building  at  1  Maynard 
Street.  PuU  production  began  with  the 
issue  of  Aptfll  7,  1963.  Since  that  time  all 
copies  of  the  National  and  Pennsylvania  Edi- 
tions of  Grit  have  been  pwinted  at  the  new 
plant  on  the  new  press.  Printing  of  the  Wil- 
liamsport edition  began  there  October  20, 
1963. 

NEW   GAIN  FOR  READERS 

Grit's  color  press,  with  a  potential  of  60,000 
copies  an  hour  and  an  average  running  speed 
Of  45.000  an  hotir,  is  adequate  to  handle  com- 
fortably the  newspaper's  Increased  circula- 
tion. 

For  the  last  2  years,  readers  of  the  National 
and  Pennsylvania  editions  of  Grit  have  en- 
Joyed  full-color  illustrations  as  well  as  full- 
color  Euxd  single-color  advertisements.  Be- 
giiuilng  with  the  issue  of  September  27,  1964, 
Grit's  Pennsylvania  edition  was  made  a  part 
of  the  Williamspart  edition,  so  that  local 
readers  could  also  enjoy  the  full -color  illus- 
trations and  advertisements. 


Harry  Karns'  Fast  Life 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALXFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1965 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
under  attack,  and  if  words  could  kill, 
most  of  us — IDemocrats  and  Republicans, 
alike — would  be  lying  in  the  aisles  right 
now  without  our  heads  on  our  shoulders. 

The  weapon  of  the  attack  is  the  sharp - 
edged  wit  of  a  new  nationally  syndicated 
columnist,  Harry  Karns,  whose  column, 
"Fast  Life,"  is  certainly  the  most  im- 
partial one  on  the  political  scene  today. 
He  gives  us  all  the  devil. 

Harry  Karns  is  headquartered  at  the 
Long  Beach  Independent,  Press-Tele- 
gram in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  and  his  "Fast 
Life"  missiles  are  distributed  by  News- 
day  Syndicate. 

It  was  sort  of  difficult  getting  used  to 
"Fast  Life"  to  begin  with,  for  a  person 
has  learned  to  expect  political  columnists 
to  follow  a  particular  line.  But  then 
I  began  to  understand  what  "Fast  Life" 
is  all  about.  It  Is  actually  an  objective, 
detached  commentary  which  does  not  l)e- 
lieve  that  one  side  is  always  right  and 
the  other  always  wrong,  but  which  deals 
with  each  issue  on  its  merits  and  with 
each  political  figure  according  to  his 
position  at  a  particular  time. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  objectivity  is 
a  very  healthy  attitude  to  assume  toward 
politics  and  that  many  of  us  might  do 
well  to  adopt  It  more  often.  But  enough 
of  the  sermonizing — I  am  sure  you  want 
to  see  the  blood. 

Here  are  some  items  selected  at  ran- 
dom from  'Fast  Life." 

Past  Life 
(By  Harry  Karns) 

L.BJ.  calls  hlB  spending  program  a  "bare- 
bones"  proposal.  By  the  same  standard,  you 
would  have  to  call  Jackie  Gleason  a  bare- 
bones  comedian. 

A  group  of  Republicans  have  formed  a 
booster  organization  which  they  call  "The 
Conunlttee  of  '68."  How  they'U  do  depends 
a  lot  on  whether  that  apostrophe  stands  for 
an  18  or  a  19. 

Washington  is  the  drinkingest  city  in  the 
United  States.  And  some  pretty  fiuiny 
things  go  on  there  even  when  everybody's 
cold  sober. 

The  conservative  Republican  Congressman 
believes  in  the  old  virtues — and  in  new  dams 
in  the  home  district. 

The  Government  has  launched  a  campaign 
to  control  goofballs.  Several  Senators  were 
Indignant  untU  they  learned  that  goon>all  1b 
the  slang  name  for  a  kind  of  drug. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  visits  the  vmeasy  na- 
tions of  the  Pacific  to  see  how  they  feel  about 
our  latest  Vietnam  policy.  Have  you  no- 
ticed that  when  things  get  hot  out  there, 
Lyndon  assigns  a  Republican  to  take  tlia 
temperature? 

Republican  Representative  Lairo  laments 
that  the  U.S.  Government  has  "come  to  the 


dangerous  brink  of  one-party  government." 
And  what  is  worse,  it's  the  other  party. 

L3  J^.  orders  a  news  service  ticker  Installed 
in  hlB  office.  Perhaps,  like  the  rest  oS  us,  he's 
getting  ctirlous  as  to  what  this  administra- 
tion is  going  to  do  next. 


Flood  Control :  The  First  Aim  of  TVA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

OF   KENTTJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  certain  we  are  all  aware  of  the  ter- 
rible destruction  which  has  been 
wrought  by  the  floods  throughout  the 
midwestern  section  of  our  coxuitry  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks.  There  is  no 
terror  quite  like  that  of  a  rampaging 
river  relentlessly  inundating  everything 
in  its  path.  Until  the  mighty  rivers  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  were  harnessed  a 
few  years  ago,  we,  too,  experienced  ter- 
rible floods.  I  know  all  of  our  colleagues 
are  most  distressed  over  the  loss  of  lives 
and  tremendous  property  damage  caused 
by  the  surging  Mississippi.  With  this  in 
mind,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
April  19,  1965,  edition  of  the  Paducah, 
Ky.,  Sun -Democrat. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
hereby  include  the  editorial  from  the 
Sun-Democrat: 

[Prom  the  Paducah  Sun-Democrat.  Apr.   19. 

1965) 
Flood   Control:    The  F'irst  Aim    of   TVA 

We  are  reminded  by  the  devastating  floods 
in  Minnesota  and  the  thousands  of  acres  of 
flooded  lowlands  in  this  area  of  the  vital  role 
played  by  TVA  in  controlling  floods  through- 
out the  Tennessee  River  Valley. 

Without  TVA,  the  city  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  this  year  would  have  received  an  esti- 
mated $43  million  in  flood  damage  due  to  a 
crest  which  would  have  been  10  feet  above 
flood  stage. 

Partially  due  to  the  storage  of  water  be- 
hind Kentucky  Dam,  the  city  of  Paducah  was 
sp:ircd  the  expense  of  pvitting  up  its  flood  wall 
cl -^pures  and  operating  its  floodwall  pumps 
;.t  a  .<=a\ing  of  several  thousand  dollars. 

Sm.^Uer  cities  throughout  the  Tennessee 
River  Valley  and  some  others  in  this  imme- 
diate area  were  spared  the  ravages  of  flood  by 
the  manipulation  of  TVA  dams  and  storage 
basins.  And  It  was  all  done  so  deftly  and 
quietly  that  few  were  aware  that  the  sixth 
largest  flood  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity era  was  gushing  downstream  to  empty 
into  the  already  swollen  Ohio  River  at  Pa- 
ducah. 

When  flood  conditions  reached  serious  pro- 
portions In  the  upper  Tennessee  River  Valley 
during  the  latter  part  of  March,  TVA  started 
releasing  six  times  the  normal  amount  of 
water  that  goes  through  the  gates  of  Ken- 
tucky Dam  to  create  needed  storage  space. 
A  flood  was  moving  down  the  Ohio  River  to- 
ward Paducah  as  this  was  being  done,  but 
ttz  TVA  discharge  from  Kentucky  Dam  was 
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timed  to  move  well  ahead  of  the  anticipated 
Ohio  River  crest. 

When  the  Ohio  crest  arrived,  most  of  the 
gates  at  Kentucky  Dam  were  closed  and 
the  180- mile  long  Kentuclcy  Lake  qiUcUy  rose 
8  feet.  It  was  this  holding  action  which 
held  the  Ohio  crest  below  damaging  flood 
level  at  Paducah  and  other  western  Ken- 
tucky towns. 

Due  to  the  Importanec  and  the  many  bene- 
fits of  its  controversial  pwwer  generating  ac- 
tivities, many  people  are  apt  to  forget  that 
TVA  was  created  primarily  for  flood  control 
purposes  and  that  flood  control  Is  still  its  first 
and  most  Important  responsibility. 

One  needs  only  to  look  at  the  havoc  and 
destruction  wrought  by  the  floods  in  Minne- 
sota to  be  reminded  of,  and  be  made  humbly 
grateful  for,  the  great  flood  mntr  '1  ^-ork 
that  is  being  done  by  TVA. 


Dirty  GOP  Polilici 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  4.  1965 

Mr.  OHARA  of  ]Michi';'ai).  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  share  the  belief  of  these  ui-.o  feel 
that  the  Republican  congressional  cam- 
paign committee  has  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  acceptable  ci-iticlsm  and  fair- 
play  in  its  staicmcnt.s  about  our  col- 
leagues who  voted  ai:;il:.si  the  juchoriza- 
tion  of  eApra.^es  f  r  -lie  House  rLmmit- 
Lce  on  Un-Americ:tn  Activities. 

A  number  of  o'lr  cjlinauues  ii.-.v:-  e;:- 
l)ro;-.scd  i';tmsehcs  a-  thi.s  point.  I  rise 
r  .>day  t  ,>  -^al!  tlie  .■^ittcnrion  of  ti;e  Hou.'^c 
to  an  'Editorial  niiich  :'pijcared  in  the 
Detroit  News.  The  editorial,  which  was 
carried  \uider  the  liea<l!ine.  -Dirty  GOP 
Politics."  takes  the  Republican  congres- 
sional campaign  committee  to  task  for 
il.s  critici.sm  of  our  collraaues  who  on- 
IJoscd  tiie  authoiizai..n  uf  fuads  for  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. 

Like  tiie  Detroit  Nt-  .-.  I  :ii.':)iore  the 
•  technique  ot  -ulli  bv  rt.>.sociatiou  "  em- 
ployed by  the  Republican  campaign 
committee.  The  foUowiir-  a:>'  oxccnits 
:"!-i>m  the  News  editoria' 

Dirty  GOP  Politics 
It,  is  one  thing  to  dififor  w-ith  a  politiciil  op- 
(uuents  vote.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to 
question  his  loyalty  and  patriotism  because 
of  iii.s  vote.  Unfortunately  the  Republican 
c mgrcssional  campaign  committee  docs  not 
:t!ways  make  this  distinction. 

After  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
3o9  to  29  in  fr.vor  of  $370,000  budget  for  the 
Un-Americ;ui  Activities  Committee,  the  GOP 
organization  Issued  a  press  release  attacking 
the  Democrats  who  voted  a-galnst  the  motion. 
The  contention  was  that  the  negative  vote 
lined  them  up  "with  every  subversive  orga- 
nization in  the  cotinty  which  is  trying  to 
abolish  the  committee. 

Admittedly,  some  subversive  organizations 
are  opposed  to  the  Un-American  Activities 
Oommittee.  But  ao  are  some  completely  pa- 
triotic civil  liberties  orgatiizations. 

The  Republican  committee  Is  using  the  old 
McCarthylte  technique  of  guilt  by  associa- 
tion. It  is  also  trying  to  revive  the  moth- 
eaten  charge  that  the  Democrats  are  soft  on 
communism. 

The  episode  helps  to  erplaln  why  the  Re- 
i>ubliciuis  are  still  a  amaU  minority  in  the 
ilouse. 


Friends   and  Foreign  Aid 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

OF   ALABAMA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1965 
Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  dubious  of  the  lon!?-rangc 
benefits  of  our  foreign  aid  worldwide 
program.  I  have  opposed  foreign  aid 
bills  and  appropriations  since  1950  par- 
tially because  of  their  efiYct  oi:  our  Jia- 
tional  economy:  and  ii  fn-htcn.s  me  to 
think  about  what  the  re;jercussions  will 
be  in  foreign  countries  when.  thiout,'h 
dire  necessity,  we  are  forced  to  discon- 
tinue such  worldwide  spending.  I  believe 
these  programs  will  eventually  wix-ck  the 
economy  of  our  country— wc  may  never 
find  a  stopping  place. 

The  enclosed  excellent  editorial  from 
the  April  23  edition  of  the  Lafayette  Sun 
is  insetted  under  unanimous  consent, 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues; 

Friends  .and  FMRricx   Aid 
Nations    are   composed    of    human    beins;?. 
and    humans   being   what   they   are     usuaUy 
perform  and  react  like  humans. 

This  may  sound  silly,  but  v>c  mention  this 
in  order  to  emphasize  those  human  charac- 
teristics that  enter  into  tliis  country's  for- 
eign uid  program.  It  is  a  ftict  of  life  that 
people  rarely  like  being  iiidebted  to  another. 
That  applies  to  nations.  Pride  and  the  sin 
of  rank  ingratitude  makes  this  country's 
proiTered  hand  of  assistanoe  and  support 
for  other  nations  come  in  f<)r  some  clawing 
from  all  sides. 

The  staggering  .-um  of  .SllO  billion  has 
been  dished  out  to  other  countries,  enemies 
and  so-called  friends  alike,  since  1045.  The 
taxpayers  have  footed  this  biil.  and  what 
have  they  received  in  return?  Mostly  antag- 
onism, ingratitude,  and  'r:ju':>le. 

Tliis  newspaper  has  always  been  for  aidini: 
nations  that  need  our  help  Jinanciallv  and 
militarily  if  tlioy  are  sincerely  tr>-ing  to  make 
for  their  people  a  better  vsfy  "oi  life,  and 
defend  their  country  from  ii^gre.ssion.  But 
our  foreign  aid  prograr.;  has  now  beciime  a 
worldwide  sneer  for  most  of  those  countries 
who  get  it.  This  does  not  mean  tliat  tiiey 
are  not  around  often  with  ttieir  hands  otit. 
They  are  Just  exercising  tiiat  human  trait 
that  we  spoke  about  earlier  in  tliis  di.'^derta- 
tion. 

Tills  huge  outlay  frc;n  tlie  su'eat  of  the 
American  brow  has  not  halted  communism 
and  it  has  not  won  fr!f:;ds  and  influenced 
nations  to  see  our  way  of  democracy.  Tlien 
why  is  it  continued  on  an  ever-increasing 
scale?  Bureaucracy  is  the  answer  to  a  large 
extent. 

Congressman  P.\ssm.\.n  recomly  stated: 
"There  are  71.416  individuals,  inclurhng 
participants,  on  its  paj-rolis.  •  •  •  nq  pro- 
gram in  the  history  of  mankind  has  had  a.< 
many  paid  lobbyists  as  the  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram. *  •  •  [It]  is  not  in  reality  a  Presi- 
dential program  •  •  •  It  is  a  bureaucratic 
program.  The  President  has  too  much  to  do 
to  be  able  to  familiariEe  himself  with  the 
many  ramifications,  misrepresentations,  and 
claims  of  accomplishment  by  the  paid 
btu-eaucrats.  government  loljbyist«,  sfK-nders 
and  recipients." 

So  we  can  see  that  foreign  aid,  liie  costly 
boondoogle  that  is  sapping  America '"i 
strength  and  creating  enemies  rigiit  ;ind  Icf' 
has  become  a  FYanken=tein  iust  like  tlie 
bureaucratic  Agriculttu-c,  Health.  Educatiop! 
and  Welfare  and  other  Departments  with 
their  hundreds  of   thousands   of   employee i 
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And  these  employees  are  constantly  lobbying 
and  presuring  Congress  and  the  President  f.  .- 
more  and  more. 

It  matters  not  whether  we  have  a  Demo- 
crat or  Republican  administration.  Tljf 
mushrooming  continues,  and  one  is  incline  1 
to  wonder  if  It  will  ever  come  to  an  end  unt :: 
our  country  faces  the  greatest  crisis  of  i; 
history. 

Foreign  aid  on  a  business  like  basis  to  n.  - 
tions     sincerely     trying     to     Improve     the:- 
economic    lot    is    not    begrudged    by    mc 
Americans.    The  bureaucracy  and  squander 
ing  of  money  to  any  and  all  dicta torshir. 
should  be  stopped.     Only  the  American  pe'.- 
ple  themselves  can  do  it.     Each  day  it  con- 
tinues    the     stronger     it     becomes.       Ever 
bureau  ever  created  dedicates  it.self  to  per- 
petuation from  the  hour  it  is  born.    Pore'ir 
aid   is  no  different. 


Oklahoma  To  Remember  Fort  Towson  an  J 
Fort  Washita  in  Ceremonies  on  June  22 
and  23 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  fino' 
act  of  surrender  of  the  Civil  War  will  b 
the  subject  of  a  memorial  and  pageant  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Oklahoma  Civil  Wai 
Centennial  Commission  at  Fort  Tov,  son 
Okla.,  on  June  23,  1965. 

The  war  in  Indian  TeiTitory  was  bit  - 
ter  and  hard-fought.  Indian  again.'^' 
Indian,  the  Confederate  forces  undo: 
Bilg.  Gen.  Stand  Waite,  the  first  Ameri- 
can Indian  to  attain  the  rank  of  regu- 
larly commissioned  general  officer,  held 
out  to  the  last.  For  several  weeks,  as 
June  came  to  the  Indian  country,  he  re- 
fused to  believe  the  rumors  coming  uj) 
from  New  Orleans  that  his  beloved  Con- 
federacy had  surrendered  and  Genera! 
Lee  had  laid  down  his  arms. 

On  June  23.  after  seeing  the  Choctaw 
forces  under  Chief  Pltchlynn  surrender 
the  day  preceding.  General  Waite  signed 
a  formal  surrender  and  parole  at  hi.- 
Fort  Tov.son  headquarters  with  Lt.  Col 
Asa  Matthews,  who  had  been  dispatched 
to  the  Indian  country  for  the  purpose  of 
attempting  to  secure  the  surrender  of  the 
Confederate  Indians. 

E:iaborat<^  ceremonies  are  planned  for 
the  morning  of  June  23  at  Fort  Towson. 
The  ruins  of  this  once  important  frontier 
military  post,  then  in  the  Choctaw  Na- 
tion and  located  only  several  miles  north- 
east of  the  modein  town  of  the  same 
nam",  are  gaunt  and  impressive.  Oc- 
cupied throughout  the  v.ar  by  Confeder- 
ate Forces,  the  post  was  never  again  oc- 
cupied by  Federal  troops.  With  its  day  of 
glory  as  the  scene  of  the  last  Confedei'atr' 
general  oflRoer  to  surrender,  it  sooii 
pa.ssed  into  forgotten  limbo. 

On  June  22.  the  Oklahoma  Historic^! 
Society  will  dedicate  the  completelv  re- 
habilitated Fort  Washita,  a  once  impor- 
tant military  post  established  in  184?  bv 
Gen.  Zachary  Taylor.  The  afternoon 
of  June  22  will  see  the  actual  firing  at 
P'ort  Washita  of  Confederate  field  ar- 
lillciy,  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
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modern    artillerymen    from    Fort    Sill, 

Okla. 

For  both  events,  the  commission  has 
prepared  special  cachets,  and  covers  wiU 
be  dispatched  from  Fort  Washita  and 
l!om  Fort  Towson.  Those  wishing  to 
i.ave  covers  cacheted  may  send  the  same 
to  the  Oklahoma  Civil  War  Centennial 
commission,  1108  Colcord  Building, 
Oklahoma  City.  Covers  should  be  clearly 
marked  for  either  "Fort  Washita"  or  for 
•  Fort  Towson." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  to  all  Members 
an  invitation  to  come  to  Oklahoma  and 
take  part  in  these  festivities  marking 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 


Firmness  in  Vietnam  Is  the  Only  Right 
Coarse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 


gresslon  is  neither  wise  nor  profitable.  These 
pressures  are  being  used  with  great  skill, 
and  with  carefully  measured  restraint  to  pre- 
vent escalation  of  the  conflict  If  possible. 

This  policy  of  measured  response — of 
"firmness  with  moderation,  readiness  for 
peace  with  refusal  to  retreat" — will  continue 
to  be  pressed  with  unflagging  zeal.  President 
Johnson  this  week  emphasized  at  his  news 
conference. 

There  are  certainly  risks  In  this  course, 
but  the  dangers  in  an  alternative  policy — 
the  course  of  appeasement  and  retreat — are 
enormously  greater. 

President  Johnson  summed  up  the  matter 
in  these  words: 

"This  is  the  clearest  lesson  of  our  time. 
From  Munich  until  today,  we  have  learned 
that  to  yield  to  aggression  brings  only  great- 
er threats  and  brings  even  more  destructive 
war.  To  stand  firm  is  the  only  guarantee  of 
lasting  peace.  •  •  •  Wherever  we  have  stood 
firm,  aggression  has  been  halted,  peace  has 
been  restored,  and  liberty  has  been  main- 
tained. This  was  true  under  President  Tru- 
man, under  President  Eisenhower,  vuider 
President  Kennedy,  and  it  will  be  true  again 
in  sovitheast  Asia." 


OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  firmness  with  flexibility  to  ne- 
L'otlate,  if  the  opportunity  presents  It- 
.self, as  proposed  by  President  Johnson, 
tppears  to  be  the  proper  and  sound  pol- 
;cy  to  pursue  in  the  Vietnam  crisis. 

In  amplification  on  this  policy  and 
position,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
place  my  remarks  contained  In  my  re- 
cent newsletter — Capitol  Comments — In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

This  newsletter,  dated  May  3,  entitled 
Firmness  in  Vietnam  Is  the  Only  Right 
Course"  follows: 

[Prom  Capitol  Comments] 
Firmness  in  Vietnam  Is  the  Onlt  Right 

COTJKSE 

(By  Joe  L.  Evins.  Member  of  Congress. 
Fourth  District,  Tennessee) 

Ovir  country's  stand  in  Vietnam  is  upper- 
most in  the  thoughts  of  Congress,  as  it  is  In 
every  American  home. 

Nine  months  have  elapsed  since  Congress, 
by  concurrent  resolution,  voiced  virtually 
unanimous  bipartisan  support  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's fima  policy  against  Communist 
I  egression  in  southeast  Asia.  Not  a  single 
Member  of  the  House  and  only  two  Members 
of  the  Senate  voted  against  this  resolution. 

Declaring  that  the  peace  and  security  of 
■outheast  Asia  are  vital  to  our  country's 
national  security  Interests,  the  resolution 
called  for  "all  necessary  measures  to  repel 
.m  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
.States  and  prevent  further  aggression." 

Congressional  siippwDrt  of  President  John- 
ron  remains  overwhelmingly  strong  because 
he  Is  carrying  out  this  policy  with  notable 
fidelity  and  resolution,  and  also  because  It 
qrrows  Increasingly  clear  that  this  Is  the  right 
policy  for  the  United  States. 

Our  Government  has  demonstrated  In 
every  possible  way  that  the  United  States  is 
ready  to  go  to  the  conference  table  the  min- 
ute the  Communists  cease  their  aggression. 
At  the  same  time,  our  country  is  making  it 
crystal  clear  that  there  will  be  no  negotia- 
tions as  long  as  aggression  continues. 

Meanwhile,  both  military  and  diplomatic 
pressures  are  being  vigorously  applied  to  con- 
vince the  Communists  that  continued  ag- 


Ynkon  River  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

OF    ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14.  1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May  1965 
there  appears  an  article  by  Paul  Brooks 
roundly  condemning  the  idea  of  a  dam 
and  hydroelectric  project  at  Rampart 
Canj'on  on  the  Yukon  River  in  Alaska. 
Incidentally,  in  an  editors  note,  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  joins  forces  with  Paul 
Brooks  by  calling  the  project  ill  con- 
ceived. 

This  eagerness  to  prematurely  arrive 
at  condemnatory  conclusions  is  reflected 
in  the  title  of  the  article:  "The  Plot  To 
Drown  Alaska."  I  call  it  premature  be- 
cause the  six-man  task  force,  named  by 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  to  ana- 
lyze the  1.000-page  field-level  report  pre- 
pared after  5  years  of  studies  and  In- 
vestigations by  all  segments  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  concerned,  as 
well  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  has  just 
begun  its  work.  Until  the  task  force 
completes  its  work,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  publishes  his  conclusion,  we 
will  not  have  the  overall  ofl&clal  determi- 
nation pertaining  to  the  multiple  aspects 
and  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  this 
great  hydroelectric  resource. 

Commenting  upon  this  derogatory 
article  is  a  sane  and  sensible  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner  of  April  28,  1965.  The  text  of 
which  is  as  follows : 

The  Plot  to  What   •    •    •? 

Last  summer  conservationist-author  Paul 
Brooks  took  a  trip  through  the  Yukon  Flats. 

"Flocks  of  mallards  congregated  near  the 
shore,  and  somewhere  from  a  slough  echoed 
the  cries  of  red-throated  loons,"  Brooks  re- 
calls in  an  article  coming  out  in  the  May  is- 
sue of  Atlantic  Monthly. 


"Though  In  August  we  were  too  late  for 
the  nesting  season,  we  saw  more  and  more 
waterfowl  as  we  approached  the  flats:  Pain 
of  widgeon,  snudl  flocks  of  white-fronted 
geese,  and  two  sandhUl  cranes,  long  necks 
outstretched  and  wings  beating  slowly  as 
they  flew  directly  overhead." 

Emotionally  Brooks  made  a  strong  case 
against  having  a  lake  and  dam  there  to  gen- 
erate low-cost  electricity. 

Factually,  he  slipped  up  beca\ise  either 
the  comprehensive  Rampart  project  reports 
of  the  Interior  Department  were  not  avail- 
able to  him  when  he  wrote  the  piece,  or  he 
didn't  pay  much  attention  to  them  if  they 
were  available. 

Brooks  describes  at  length  two  preliminary 
reports,  but  Interior's  massive  997-page 
study,  conducted  under  the  multiple-use 
concept,  is  disposed  of  in  one  paragraph. 

His  article  is  called  "The  Plot  To  Drown 
Alaska."  Considering  that  Alaska  covers 
586,400  square  miles  and  the  Rampart  Im- 
poundment would  cover  10.000  square  miles, 
the  title  Is  a  telling  clue  as  to  the  slant. 

The  author  says  alternate  waterfowl  habi- 
tat is  "not  specified."  He  should  read  the 
fish  and  vylldllfe  report  on  Impact  and  meas- 
ures to  mitigate  losses. 

He  spoofs  the  thought  that  Rampart  could 
pay  for  itself.  The  projections  say  It  wovild. 
The  whole  concept  of  economic  resource 
development  evolving  from  the  availability 
of  low-cost  power  Is  dismissed  ("Clearly  the 
Importance  of  mineral  deposits  in  Alaska  has 
been  seriously  exaggerated")  and  no  nxentlon 
is  made  of  the  existing  prohibitive  costs. 

Brooks  gets  in  a  plug  for  another  dam 
(DevU  Canyon) ,  where  the  cost  wotild  be  6.36 
mills  per  kilowatt  hour  as  compared  to  2.01 
at  Rampart,  according  to  tiie  field  report. 
He  also  mentions  "cheap  nuclear  power" 
(computed  in  the  report  at  5.5  mills  for  power 
production  alone) . 

Mention  Is  made  of  timber  destruction, 
but  not  of  logging  the  basin. 

An  abbreviated  svunmatlon  of  benefits  from 
the  dam  overlooks  the  potentials  for  flood 
control  and  a  fresh  water  fishery. 
And  so  on. 

But  one  must  allow  an  author  his  subject, 
and  it  is  when  he  Is  discussing  what  he 
terms  "primitive  values"  that  Brooks  is  most 
persuasive.  "This  is  wild  coimtry,  and  its 
values  are  wilderness  values."  Few  wUl  chal- 
lenge this  statement,  and  it  Is  this  rather 
than  the  projections  and  flgiu-es  that  gives 
the  underlying  weight  to  Brooks'  thesis. 

Brooks  intimates  the  conservationist  does 
not  like  to  be  regarded  as  "the  enemy  of 
prosperity."  Yet  neither  do  those  favoring 
"prosperity"  like  to  be  regarded  as  enemies 
of  wildlife.  When  the  known  losses  and  the 
known  benefits  of  the  project  are  analyzed, 
such  charges  are  oversimplified  and  there- 
fore meaningless. 

If  Rampart  were  envisioned  merely  with 
the  almighty  construction  doUar  in  mind, 
we  would  agree  it  should  not  be  btillt  at  the 
expense  of  wilderness  values.  But  as  studies 
over  the  recent  years  have  recognized,  the 
case  Is  far  greater  than  that. 

Articles  for  national  magazines  are  usually 
written  and  scheduled  considerably  In  ad- 
vance of  publication.  The  Department  of  tho 
Interior's  comi»ehenslve  report.  Including 
studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, Pish  and  WUdlife  Service.  National 
Park  Service,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Bureau  ot 
Outdoor  Recreation,  Alaska  Railrocul,  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  was  published  only  a  little  over 
2  months  ago. 

Since  there  may  not  have  been  time  to  In- 
corporate these  findings  in  the  article  about 
drowning  Alaska,  we  trust  the  editors  of 
Atlantic  Monthly  will  see  fit  to  bring  the  case 
up  to  date  by  publishing  a  sequeL 
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Paul  Harris,  Founder  of  Rotary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF  mrw   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  poem,  written  by  my  con- 
stituent, Vernon  B.  Hampton,  Is  a  tribute 
to  Paul  Harris,  the  founder  of  that  xml- 
que  organization,  Rotar^  International. 
This  Is  a  special  tribute  paid  to  Rotary 
by  Mr.  Hampton  on  the  60th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  organization. 

The  poem  follows : 

Paul  Harris — Founder  of  Rotary 

(An   original    poem   by   Rotarian   Vernon   B. 

Hampton) 

A  salute   to  Rotary   International   and   a 

special  tribute  to  lt«  architect  in  Rotary's 

60th  year.  1965. 

Great  movements  find  the  man. 

The  man  the  hour 

When  world  events  are  shaped, 

And  new  paths  opened  for  mankind 

In  history's  onward  march. 

In  1905  the  man  and  hour  met 
Unheralded, 

Unnoticed  In  Chicago's  busy  mart 
Where  teeming  multitudes 
ToUed  at  their  dally  tasks. 
Heedless  of  others. 
Hardly  heeding  self: 

The  rush  of  life  left  little  time  for  living. 
What  was  the  gain  where  none  enjoyed  the 
game? 

A  lonely  man  was  young  Paul  Harris  there. 

Wanting  a  friend,  comi>anIonshlp, 

Instructive  Intercourse, 

A  chance  to  serve  his  fellow  men. 

Suiting  the  action  to  his  need. 

Pour  kindred  souls  at  his  behest 

Began  the  great  adventiire. 

A  circle  drawn, 

A  simple  meal,  a  fruitful  talk. 

Warmed  by  one  brotherhood. 

Idea  into  action. 

That  spelled  R-o-t-a-r-y. 

So  struck  the  hour. 

And  a  new  light  lit  our  world. 

Down  history's  oorrtdors 

The  sounding  gong  resounded 

As  Rotary  was  bom. 

Simply. 

With  dignity. 

With  promise. 

The  pioneer  of  service  clubs. 

Rotary  was  first  to  meet  a  modern  need 

For  a  society  of  men  of  diverse  callings. 

Classified  by  their  vocations. 

Desired  by  Rotary  for  their  worth  in  civic 

leadership. 
Success  in  business  or  profession. 
Personal  attributes  and  fellowslilp. 
Rotary  oCfered  to  all,  its  high  ideals 
And  a  program  for  accomplishment. 

And  challenged  the  world  at  large 

To  raise  its  sights. 

Reorient  its  thinking: 

To  dignify  the  role  of  man  in  every  station. 

Encourage  enterprise. 

Promote  research,  advance  the  cause  of  peace. 

Leaders  of  local  fame  and  world  acclaim 

Became  Rotarians, 

Proud  of  an  invitation 

Into  Rotary— Hallmark  of  leadership. 

Ihe  emblemed  wheel  became  a  passpcrt  far 
and  wide. 

s'vmbol  of  action. 

M  •■:-:  'A  accomplishment. 


May  Uy  1965 


Mottoes  are  ideals  sloganized: 

"Who  profits  most  serves  best 

His  craft,  community,  mankind." 

This  early  concept  found  its  oomplement 

In  "Service  above  self," 

The  Pounder's  aim  for  all  Rotarians. 

"Live  and  help  live"  made  living  worth  the 

while. 
As  conscience  aroused  is  energy  empowered, 
Rotary's  collective  force 
Became  a  whirlwind  of  good  works 
In  paths  of  service. 


Paul  Harris  knew  the  score : 

In  many  lands  he  had  bean  seen  poverty 
and  Ignorance. 

Helping  his  fellow  men  became  a  passion. 

Learned  in  his  boyhood  home 

Where  love  and  faith  in  God 

Fashioned  the  man-to-be. 

The  spirit  of  Vermont  posseased  his  soul: 

New  England  lakes  gave  him  serenity. 

Majestic    mountains,    goals    of    high   resolve. 

Meadows  bequeathed  their  beauty,  streams 
their  calm: 

Snow-silenced  winters,  time  for  contemp- 
lation. 

Tempered  and  tried  in  youth. 

He  grew  to  manhood  modest,  patient,  wise. 

Enduring  as  the  granite  hills  of  home. 

Endowed  with  zeal  to  serve,  not  to  be  served. 

No  pro  tense  marked  his  modest  mien, 

And  friends  in  converse  found  his  epigrams 
and  wit 

Enjoyable,  lighting  the  moments  of  compan- 
ionship 

With  warmth  and  wisdom.      i 

As  Rotary  expanded.  I 

Crossed  boundary  lines,  seas, (continents  and 

hemispheres, 
Paul's  global  dream  became  reality. 
Not  easily,  for  there  were  times  of  stress : 
Wben  inhiunanity  to  man  seemed  paramount 
And  war  engulfed  the  world: 
When  poverty,  disaster,  selfisluaess. 
Aggressive  national  ambition, 
"Broaden  our  understanding,"  he  told  Rotary 
Still  prevailed. 

"Strengthen  the  bond,  rebuild,  renew. 
These  gains  will  come,"  he  said  prophetically. 
His  steady  hand  from  1905  to  1947, 
Helped   guide   the   craft   launched   on   life's 

tortured  seas.  j 

Never  alone,  i 

After  the  dim  days  when  Rot&ry  began, 
Strong  men  of  Rotary  upheld  his  arm. 
Against  the  setting  sun. 

When  weary  toil  and  travel  took  his  strength. 
And  always  by  his  side,  part  of  tlie  Rotarj- 

varu 
Was  Bonnie  Jean,  beloved  wife, 
His  Rotary  Ann. 

Grateful  is  Rotary  that  Paul, Harris  lived  so 

long,  I 

To  firm  the  movement  in  the  inc 

in  faith. 


lold  he  formed 


A  living  monument,  RoUiry— 
No  lengthened  shadow. 
But  a  tel-star  on  the  world. 
Joining  the  clubs  in  one. 
Communicating. 

Progress  unparalleled  is  seen. 
In  Rotary's  60  years; 
Its  growth  phenomenal. 

Its  program  rich  and  timed  to  current  needs: 
An  annual  harvest  of  good  works  and  leader- 
ship. 
Thousands  of  times  repeated.  I 

The  human  mind  scarce  comprehends  the 
global  impact 

That  Rotary  h.as  had  on  the  world's  millions 

In  three  score  years. 

These  forces  of  fraternity 

Have  breached  estranging  walls  of  custom, 
time  and  distance. 

In  Friendship's  name, 

And  made  one  world  of  many. 

For  Rotary,  the  Past  is  prologue,  future  limit- 
less, 

Ab  Paul  would  have  it  be. 


val 


A  few  days  before  his  death 

Paul  wrote  a  friend: 

"I  still  can  appreciate 

The  press  of  a  warm  hand 

And  the  smile  of  a  friendly  face." 

Nearing  eternity 

His  Godward  thoughts  still  felt  the  warmth 

of  friendship. 
Essence  of  Rotary.    Beautiful  epitaph. 

EPrLOGtTE 

Spirit  Of  Paul  Harris,  invisible. 

Brooding  benignly 

Over  the  broad  expanse 

Of  Rotary  International. 

Watching  the  child  of  his  dreams — 

His  creature. 

His  image. 

His  masterpiece. 


Our  Future  Water  Supply 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1965 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
availability  of  adequate  water  supplies 
has  long  been  a  major  concern  in  south- 
ern California  and  remains  so  today. 
The  phenomenal  population  growth  in 
the  entire  Pacific  Southwest  has  resulted 
in  steadily  increasing  demands  on  the 
water  of  the  Colorado  River— the  verita- 
ble lifeline  of  the  Basin  States — and  the 
trend  continues  unabated.  It  is  esti- 
mated, for  instance,  that  the  population 
in  southern  California  alone  will  be  16  6 
miUion  by  1980,  about  a  65-percent  in- 
crease over  today's  count.  So,  the  ob- 
vious need  now,  as  we  look  toward  the  fu- 
ture, is  to  seek  water  supplies  from  other 
sources.  The  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner,  a  great  Hearst  newspaper  with 
the  largest  afternoon  circulation  in  the 
country,  treats  that  subject  intelligently 
and  objectively  in  an  editorial,  published 
April  13,  1965.  I  am  therefore  pleased  to 
insert  in  the  Record  that  editorial,  and 
a  related  letter  to  the  editor,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  same  newspaper  on  April 
20.  1965: 

(From  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif.)    Herald-E.<- 

aminer,  Apr.  13,  1965J 

Ot'R  Future  Water  Supply 

Things  are  looking  forward  in  the  plans  of 
the  Pacific  Southwest  to  obtain  future  water 
supplies  from  the  Pacific  Northwest's  Colum- 
bia and  other  rivers  for  the  semiarid  por- 
tions of  the  Western  States  of  this  area. 

Almost  all  of  the  water  authorities,  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  other  civic  organiza- 
tions in  California.  Arizona  and  other  water- 
thirsty  States  are  in  solid  agreement  on  the 
proposed  compromise  on  water  between  C.Tli- 
fornia  and  Arizona. 

Bills  now  in  Congress  would  authorize  thf 
long-controversial  central  Arizona  water 
project,  with  assurances  to  California  of  4  4 
million  acre-feet  of  Colorado  River  water  an- 
nually, until  completion  of  works  to  impori 
an  additional  2.5  million  acre-feet  annuallv 
into  the  Lower  Colorado  River  from  outside 
.sources. 

Tlie  outside  sources  of  course  Is  the  real 
rub  in  the  matter.  Outside  sources  mean= 
only  one  thing,  that  water  must  be  imported 
and  transported  by  canals  from  such  points 
as  the  Columbia  River,  the  Snake  River  in 
Idaho  or  possibly  even  from  both  points. 
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What  are  the  prospects  for  this  proposed 
water  importation?  At  this  stage  they  ap- 
pear to  be  looking  up,  at  least  slightly. 

Just  recently,  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall  announced  in  Washington 
that  he  has  strong  hopes  for  eventual  agree- 
ment between  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the 
Pacific  Southwest  for  such  a  plan. 

He  said  he  does  not  regard  such  an  agree- 

:;ieut  any  more  difficult  than  last  year's  west 

aast    power    intertie    agreement    by    which 

K>wer  developed  at  Bonneville  Dam  will  be 

<6.  and  transported  to  California. 

The  Secretary  said  that  once  it  has  de- 
nitely  been  determined  how  much  water 
.s  wasted  annually  when  it  flows  into  the 
i'aciflc  from  the  Columbia  River,  the  people 
>l  the  Northwest  States  probably  can  be 
-Tought  to  realize  that  they  can  give  up 
.  ome  of  this  wasted  water. 

Present  estimates  are  that  more  than  150 
Tuilllon  acre-feet  of  water  from  the  Columbia 
run  off  annually  into  the  Pacific  and  that 
cf  this  huge  amount  of  water  waste  not  more 
than  5  million  acre-feet  would  amply  supply 
the  southwest  States  bordering  the  Colorado 
River  for  many  years  into  the  future. 

The  position  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  is, 
of  course,  highly  understandable.  The  peo- 
ple of  those  States  are  anxious  to  make  cer- 
tain that  diversions  from  the  Columbia  or 
Snake  Rivers  will  never  Jeopardize  their  own 
water  supplies  in  the  future. 

However,  they  are  not  making  this  a  matter 
of  stubborn  refusal  to  consider  the  South- 
west's  needs. 

Indeed,  only  recently  the  State  of  Oregon 
authorized  a  $1.2  million  study  of  that 
State's  future  water  needs  and  of  the  surplus 
water  they  must  have  in  the  future  for 
irrigation,  fish,  wildlife  and  recreation,  and 
needs  for  urban  and  Industrial  exp)ansion. 

Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho  should  be 
thoroughly  assured  through  ironclad  con- 
tracts that  no  water  would  be  allowed  to  be 
diverted  to  the  south  when  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  his  water  supply  will  be  neces- 
sary to  the  Northwest's  needs. 


[From    the    Los    Angeles     (Calif.)     Herald- 
Examiner,  Apr.  20,  1965] 
Future  Watee 

We  could  not  agree  more  fully  with  the 
points  you  made  in  your  recent  editorial 
about  "Otir  Future  Water  Supply." 

It  is  encouraging  to  be  walking  In  step 
with  Arizona  toward  a  solution  for  our  Colo- 
rado River  problems,  and  to  be  doing  so  with 
the  support  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall. 

We  share  Secretary  Udall 's  hope  that  an 
r.greement  about  Columbia  River  water  will 
be  no  more  impossible  to  reach  than  wa^  the 
.igreement  concerning  the  power  intertie 
with  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Canada. 

It  may  be  worth  repeating  the  other  point 
rf  your  editorial  as  well,  that  we  in  southern 
California  believe  the  future  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  and  Idaho  should  be  protected. 
When  we  talk  about  the  pcssibilities  of  trans- 
ferring surplus  water  from  the  Columbia 
Iliver,  we  are  talking  about  only  surplus 
^•ater  which  now  is  wasting  and  which  later 
will  still  not  be  needed. 

PHn.IP  CORRIN. 

President,  Colorado  Rii-cr  As''ociation. 


Polish  American  Observance 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF   NZW   YOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  LINDSAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  citizens 
of  Polish  origin  In  this  country  will  join 


with  their  brethren  In  many  nations  of 
the  world  on  May  3,  in  celebration  of  a 
sreat  Polish  national  holiday — the  Polish 
Constitution  Day.  The  valiant  struggle 
of  the  Polish  people  for  national  inde- 
pendence has  inspired  all  people  who 
cherish  freedom  and  the  dignity  of  the 
individual.  The  3d  of  May  Constitution 
declared  the  fundamental  faith  of  a  lib- 
eral people,  a  faith  which  still  burns  to- 
day in  their  hearts  despite  the  chilling 
oppression  of  a  Communist  state. 

The  Polish  3d  of  May  Constitution 
states  that  truth  which  is  the  corner- 
stone of  all  democratic  governments,  and 
which  echoes  the  basic  tenets  of  our  own 
Constitution  adopted  just  2  years  before. 
Its  words  are: 

Ail  power  in  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  i>eople,  its  end  and  object 
being  the  preservation  and  integrity  of  the 
state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lasting 
foundation. 

Thus  the  philosophies  of  government 
of  the  American  and  free  Polish  people 
are  strongly  linked. 

Other  significant  dates  In  Polish  hls- 
toiy  will  also  be  marked  by  this  year's 
May  3  observance.  Among  these  is 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Katyn  mas- 
sacre, the  coldblooded  mass  murder  of 
thousands  of  Polish  officers  and  intellec- 
tuals in  a  forest  near  Smolensk  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  One  of  the  most  bi-utal 
acts  of  genocide  the  world  has  ever 
known,  it  Is  a  vivid  reminder  and  warn- 
ing of  the  inhumane  nature  of  totaU- 
tarian  government. 

I  salute  the  members  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress,  representing  nearly 
10  million  Americans  of  Polish  descent, 
for  the  work  they  have  done  to  make  the 
observance  of  Polish  3d  of  May  Constitu- 
tion Day  an  Impressive  and  memorable 
event. 


Polish  Constihition  Day 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  the  House  are  saluting  today 
the  great  contributions  which  Poland  has 
made  in  the  course  of  democratic  history. 
The  drafting  of  the  Constitution  of  May 
3,  1791,  was  a  unique  statement  of  free- 
dom and  of  the  rights  of  the  people  in 
that  part  of  Europe.  It  deserves  to  be 
remembered  and  to  be  recalled  wherever 
freemen  gather. 

Poland,  by  its  geography,  has  been  un- 
der constant  pressure  from  other  power- 
ful nations.  It  has  been  forced  to  accept 
the  tyranny  which  is  imposed  on  it  to- 
day, but  the  ideals  which  were  embodied 
in  that  Constitution  of  174  years  ago 
have  been  kept  ahve  by  Poland's  many 
brave  sons  and  daughters  throughout  the 
world,  as  well  as  at  home.  "The  great 
gatherings  of  this  past  weekend  have 
shown  how  many  long  to  see  a  free  and 
constitutional  democracy  flower  there 
again. 

It  is  well  that  we  look  back  and  study 


the  language  of  that  1791  Constitution — 
language  that  set  limits  on  the  power  of 
rulers,  and  imposed  responsibilities  on 
the  cabinet  chosen  to  administer  the 
nation.  It  was  a  farsighted  document 
that  breathed  freedom  and  human  dig- 
nity. I  join  my  colleagues  in  calling  the 
attention  of  our  people  to  this  great,  if 
tragic,  anruversary. 


Polish  Constitiition  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Monday,  May  3. 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
in  Lowell.  Mass.,  I  attended  the  com- 
memoration exercises  of  Polish  Consti- 
tution Day,  which  is  today.  May  3. 

The  ceremonies  were  conducted  In  ac- 
cord w^ith  the  proclamation  of  Gov. 
John  A.  Volpe,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
urged  "all  citizens  to  mark  this  obsen'- 
ance  with  suitable  ceremonies  in  schools 
and  public  assembhes  throughout  the 
State,  and  to  keep  in  mind  the  brave 
history  and  current  tragic  plight  of 
Poland." 

These  mo\'ing  ceremonies  in  Lowell 
were  attended  by  a  great  many  citizens 
of  Greater  Lowell,  both  those  of  Polish 
descent,  and  friends  and  admirers  of  the 
struggle  of  the  Polish  people. 

Mr.  Fred  Witkos  did  an  excellent  job 
as  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  flag  rais- 
ing ceremonies.  The  raising  of  the 
American  flag  was  conducted  by  Edward 
Wojas,  commander  of  the  Polish -Ameri- 
can Veterans,  and  the  raising  of  the  Po- 
lish flag  by  Wladyslaw  Weglarz.  com- 
mander of  Polish  Army  Veterans.  The 
buglar  was  Edward  J.  Sudol. 

Inspiring  addresses  followed  by  Mayor 
Ellen  A.  Sampson,  of  Lowell,  and  State 
Representative  John  Janas.  The  flag 
raising  ceremony  was  followed  by  a  pa- 
rade under  the  direction  of  Stephen  Pa- 
cula,  parade  marshal.  A  pageant  was 
later  held  at  Liberty  Hall  in  Lowell  where 
the  address  was  delivered  by  State  audi- 
tor, Thaddeus  Buczko. 

The  entire  days  events  in  Lowell  were 
moving  tribute  to  the  great  concern  of 
Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  and  their 
friends  with  the  struggle  that  still  goes 
on  in  Poland  for  freedom  and  justice. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  copy  of  the 
Governor's  proclamation  of  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day: 

A  Proclamation  of  the  Commonwealth  or 
Massachusetts  bt  His  Excellency  John 
A.  Volpe,  Governoe,  1965 

Whereas  Poland  promulgated  the  first 
democratic  constitution  to  be  adopted  by  any 
European  nation  on  May  3,  1791,  a  constitu- 
tion which  proclaimed  the  rights  of  man, 
declared  that  the  purpose  of  the  state  was  to 
serve  the  i>eople,  enabled  all  Polish  citizens 
to  hold  office,  abolished  serfdom  and  granted 
other  essential  freedoms;  and 

Whereas  the  first  observance  of  Poland's 
democratic  constitution  was  held  in  1891,  the 
year  which  marked  the  100th  anniversary  of 
this  memorable  document:  and 

Whereas  the  anniversary  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  celebrated  annually  by  the  patriotic 
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Polish  citizens  until  the  fateful  September  of 
1939,  when  Poland  was  Invaded  by  the  Nazi 
German  armies;  and 

Whereas,  although  Constitution  Day  can 
no  longer  be  observed  in  Poland,  it  is  still 
marked  In  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  Polish 
people  elsewhere  in  the  world,  through  the 
inspiration  of  such  great  Polish  patriots  as 
Sobieski.  Kosciusko,  and  Pulaski,  who  be- 
friended our  young  country  in  its  fight  for 
freedom:  Now,  therefore, 

I.  John  A.  Volpe,  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  in  accordance 
with  Chapter  172  of  the  Acts  of  1953  do  here- 
by proclaim  as  Polish  Constitvitlon  Day, 
May  3.  1965.  and  urge  all  citizens  to  mark 
this  observance  with  suitable  ceremonies  in 
schools  and  public  assemblies  throughout  the 
State,  and  to  keep  in  mind  the  brave  history 
and  ciu-rent  tragic  plight  of  Poland. 

Given  at  the  executive  chamber  in  Boston, 
this  29th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1965.  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  189th. 

John  A.  Volpe. 

By  His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

Kevin  H.  White. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonivealth. 


The  Buffalo  Eye  Bank  &  Research  Soci- 
ety: 20  Years  of  Service  to  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  6  the  Buflfalo  Eye  Bank  &  Research 
Society.  Inc.,  will  celebrate  its  20th  an- 
niversary. One  of  the  first  services  of 
this  type  in  the  United  States,  the  Buf- 
falo Eye  Bank  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  and  has  made  many  important  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  eye- 
banking  throughout  the  countiT-  Pm-- 
therniore,  through  its  primary  mission, 
the  supplying  of  eyes  for  transplantation. 
It  has  deeply  affected  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation.  For  these  reasons  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  Buffalo  Eye  Bank  is  an 
event  of  more  than  simply  local  or  re- 
gional significance.  In  honor  of  this  oc- 
casion and  in  recognition  of  the-  hard 
work  and  dedication  of  the  many  citizens 
of  Buffalo  who  have  made  the  eye  bank 
a  success.  I  would  like  today  to  tell  you 
a  little  of  its  history  and  its  splendid 
accoinplisliments. 

As  many  of  you  know,  Lions  Interna- 
tional has  a  special  and  longstanding 
interest  in  sight  conservation  and  work 
for  the  blind.  Therefore,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  members  of  the  local  Lions 
Clubs  around  the  country  were  particu- 
larly excited  by  reports  of  successful  cor- 
neal transplants  that  were  being  pub- 
lished in  1944  and  1945.  The  Buffalo 
Host  Lions  Club  gave  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  the  ways  it  might  be  able  to 
help  the  medical  profession  with  this 
promising  new  development.  After  con- 
siderable discussion,  it  was  decided  that 
since  there  would  be  a  tremendous  need 
for  eye  donations,  the  club  could  per- 
form a  valuable  service  by  soliciting  such 
donations  and  finding  ways  to  expedite 


eye  shipments.    That  is  how  the  Buffalo 
Eye  Bank  came  into  being. 

When  the  eye  bank  was  founded  in 
1945,  there  was  only  one  other  in  exist- 
ence, and  it  had  been  in  operation  only 
a  few  months.  Therefore,  since  there 
was  no  well-established,  experienced  or- 
ganization to  which  it  could  turn  for 
guidance,  the  Buffalo  E>e  Bank  had  to 
develop  its  own  standards  and  tech- 
niques. One  of  the  first  problems  was 
how  to  insui-e  the  safe  transportation  of 
eyes  to  various  hospitals.  To  meet  this 
difficulty,  the  president  of  the  Buffalo 
Eye  Bank  invented  an  eye  shipper  which 
immediately  proved  to  be  quite  popular 
and  Is  now  in  use  in  eye  banks  and  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  importance  of  tliis  device 
would  be  hard  to  overestimate  for,  as  we 
can  readily  understand,  very  few  emer- 
gency transplants  could  be  performed  if 
doctors  were  forced  to  rely  on  their  own 
communities  exclusively.  In  this  type  of 
surgery,  timing  is  all-important.  '  Eyes 
can  be  stored  for  only  a  few  days;  more- 
over, an  injured  patient  can  be  kept  wait- 
ing just  a  short  time.  In  order  that  all 
donated  eyes  be  used  and  in  order  that 
every  possible  patient  be  helped,  the  eye 
shipper  is  essential.  For  that  alone  the 
Buffalo  Eye  Bank  deserves  a  great  deal 
of  praise. 

The  founders  of  the  Buffalo  Eye  Bank 
felt  that  their  most  important  task  was 
to  build  up  a  large  file  of  eye  pledges. 
With  the  vigorous  and  enthusiasti*.  help 
of  local  Lions  Clubs,  the  eye  bank  has 
carried  on  an  impressive  public  educa- 
tion campaign  and  has  now  accumulated 
more  than  60.000  donor  signatures. 
This  month  another  of  its  regular  bi- 
annual drives  is  being  held,  and  the  eye 
bank  hopes  to  surpass  even  the  6.000  new 
pledges  obtained  in  1963. 

While  providing  eyes  for  transplanta- 
tion is  its  major  sei-vice,  the  Buffalo  Eye 
Bank  &  Research  Society,  as  its  name 
suggests,  has  wide  interests  and  goals. 
Prom  the  beginning  it  realized  the  im- 
portance of  continued  research  in  eye 
surgery,  and  in  1949.  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  University  ol  Buffalo  and 
financial  support  from  the  Lions  Clubs, 
it  dedicated  a  research  and  patholog\- 
department  at  the  university.  Three 
years  later  local  Lions  Clubs  again  aided 
the  eye  bank,  this  time  in  assembling  a 
large  and  comprehensive  ophthalmic  li- 
brary. While  these  volumes  are  the 
property  of  the  Buffalo  B>e  Bank,  the 
organization  has  wisely  and  generously 
placed  them  in  the  University  of  Buffalo 
Medical  School  library  so  that  they  will 
be  easily  accessible  to  students  and  re- 
searchers working  in  this  field. 

Two  other  services  of  the  Buffalo  Eye 
Bank  have  been  quite  helpful  to  groups 
attempting  to  establish  similar  organi- 
zations. One  of  these  is  its  manual  on 
eye  bank  administration.  The  other  is 
its  catalog  of  special  equipment  and  sup- 
plies which  is  the  only  catalog  of  this 
kind  and  which  has  filled  a  real  need  for 
our  country's  growing  network  of  eye 
banks. 

We  in  Buffalo  are  vei-y  proud  of  the 
eye  bank,  not  only  for  what  it  has  done 
for  people  in  our  community  but  for 
what  it  is  doing  for  the  Nation.     The 


Buffalo  Eye  Bank  has  played  an  active 
role  in  the  foundation  and  development 
of  the  Eye  Bank  Association  of  America 
and  sei"ves  as  one  of  its  six  regional  col- 
lection and  distribution  headquarters 
It  has  pledged  itself  to  continue  to  work 
for  expanded  eye-banking  services  and 
more  efficient  means  of  communicatior. 
in  the  hope  that  with  each  succeeding 
year  an  ever-growing  number  of  peopU 
will  have  their  vision  restored. 

Today  there  are  more  than  80  eyi 
banks  in  operation  in  the  United  State.«. 
and  together  they  help  restore  sight  to 
approximately  3.000  persons  a  year 
While  this  is  an  accomplishment  to  bf 
proud  of,  we  must  not  forget  that,  ac- 
cording to  official  estimates,  there  are  a' 
least  30,000  more  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  are  either  totally  or  partially  blind 
who  could  benefit  from  transplants — if 
corneas  were  only  available.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  important  that  all  of  us  who 
have  been  blessed  with  tw^o  good  eyes 
take  that  simple  but  important  step  of 
signing  an  eye  donation  pledge.  I  can 
think  of  no  legacy  a  man  or  woman  could 
leave  that  would  cause  more  joy  than 
the  gift  of  sight  to  someone  who  had 
lived  in  darkness— and  no  satisfaction 
greater  than  the  knowledge  that  one's 
gift  would  so  Immeasurably  enrich  the 
lives  of  others. 

For  its  20  years  of  leadership  and  out- 
standing humanitarian  service,  we  join 
today  in  congratulating  the  Buffalo  Eye 
Bank  &  Research  Society  and  its  legions 
of  loyal  supporters,  especially  the  Lions 
Clubs  of  the  Buffalo  area.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  eye  bank's  many  contri- 
butions, and  we  wish  it  continued  suc- 
cess in  the  years  ahead. 

We  also  want  to  express  our  personal 
good  wishes  to  Mr.  Rudolph  Spitzer  of 
Kenmore,  N.Y.,  whose  vision  and  drive 
have  helped  make  the  Buffalo  Eye  Bank 
&  Research  Society  the  great  institution 
it  is  today. 


Conservation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdai/.  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  efforts 
of  farmers  and  others  in  the  field  of 
conservation  has  meant  a  more  beautiful 
as  well  as  a  more  bountiful  America. 
Conservation,  together  with  other  pro- 
giams  to  provide  increased  parks  and 
open  space,  promises  to  give  us  still 
greater  beauty  as  we  built  upon  past  ac- 
complishments in  making  wise  the  use 
of  the  land. 

We  have  seen  it  everywhere  in  Ne- 
braska— green  grass  to  replace  eroded 
gullies,  well  managed  fann  and  ranch. 
lands  to  replace  w^ater-scarred  and  wind- 
seared  fields,  conservation  ponds  and 
lakes  for  water  management,  water  sup- 
ply and  recreation  facilities  on  farms  and 
in  small  watershed  projects.  All  these 
things  have  meant  a  more  beautiful  Ne- 
braska   while    saving    the     land    from 
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mutilation  and  destruction  and  improv- 
ing the  rural  economy. 

A  beautiful  landscap>e  has  universal 
pppeal  and  is  becoming  all  too  scare. 
The  rural  countiyside  beckons  the  tow- 
weary  Americans  seeking  restful  sur- 
roundings. What  the  coimtryside  pro- 
\tdes  is  the  responsibility  of  all  of  the 
j)eople.  The  ugly  signs  of  rural  poverty 
still  are  around  us.  Impoverished  farm 
and  ranch  lands  still  deprive  the  Nation 
of  a  greater  beauty  and  a  greater  pros- 
perity which  can  be  had. 

Nebraskans,  through  their  efforts  to 
conserve  and  develop  the  soil  and  water 
resources  of  the  State,  have  restored 
much  natural  beauty  to  the  landscape 
and  have  assured  the  lasting  beauty  of 
many  acres.  But  we  must  continue  our 
efforts  and  make  ur  State  and  Nation 
still  more  beautiful  and  more  prosperous. 
And  only  the  detennination  of  the  peo- 
ple can  make  it  so. 


United  States  Has  No  Easy  Choice  in 
Vietnam  Dilemma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22.  1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  President  Johnson's  critics  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  April  28,  1965,  edi- 
tion of  the  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Bee  which 
sets  forth  very  clearly  what  the  Johnson 
administration  Is  attempting  to  accomp- 
lish In  Vietnam.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial : 
I  Prom  the  Sacramento   Bee.   Apr.  28.   1965] 

UNrrED  States  Has  No  Easy  Choice  in  Viet- 
KAM  Dilemma 

Arthur  M.  Schlesinger.  Jr..  historian  and 
former  Kennedy-Johnson  presidential  aid, 
made  clear  during  a  Sacramento  talk  that 
American  policy  in  Vietnam  must  find  a 
middle  course  between  withdrawal  from  the 
area  and  escalation  of  the  battle  into  a  full- 
scale  war. 

Speaking  before  a  community  forum  spon- 
sored by  the  Bee,  KFBK.  and  KOVR-TV, 
Schlesinger  said  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son is  pursuing  a  middle  course  aimed  at 
getting  Hanoi  to  negotiate 

Tills  Is  the  only  sensible  goal.  Tlie  di- 
lemma arises  not  from  arguments  about  the 
logic  of  the  goal  of  eventual  negotiation 
but  rather  from  the  frustrating  fact  there 
IS  no  road  to  the  accepted  goal  which  seems 
to  assure  success. 

Schlesinger  stated  Hanoi  has  made  it  plain 
That  at  this  time  there  appears  to  be  no 
chance  it  will  accept  Johnson's  offer  to  ne- 
gotiate because  "they  think  they  are  going 
lo  win  the  war  anyway."  Therefore. 
.'-^chlesinger  said,  we  will  have  to  convince 
•  hem  otherwise. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  problem.  How  do 
•ve  convince  them?  Schlesinger  questions 
'he  effectiveness  of  air  power,  contending 
World  War  II  demonstrated  the  use  of  air 
power  actually  increases  a  people's  will  to 
resist.  And  aircraft  have  not  proven  partic- 
ularly effective  In  guerrilla  warfare. 

Nevertheless  Schlesinger  said  full  commit- 
ment woiUd  be  a  mistake  because  it  would 
require  use  of  ground  forces  on  a  far  larger 


scale  than  did  Korea,  In  less  favorable  ter- 
rain and  with  more  vulnerable  eupply  lines. 

The  present  bombings  In  the  north  are 
valid  as  a  tactic  only  to  the  extent  they  lead 
to  the  goal  of  negotiations. 

The  problem  in  Vietnam  has  no  easy  an- 
swer. Withdrawal  and  abandonment  of  com- 
mitments are  out  of  the  question.  It  would 
be  equally  wrong  In  a  moment  of  frustra- 
tion to  start  bombing  population  centers  in 
the  north  or  to  become  committed  to  a  land 
war  In  Asia. 

The  only  hope  Is  that  Americas  restraint, 
combined  with  a  demonstration  that  It  wUl 
not  withdraw  tmder  pressure,  will  induce  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  consider  negotiations. 
All  avenues  should  be  used  to  make  clear 
the  desire  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  The 
decision  after  that  Is  up  to  Hanoi. 


Some  Civil  Rights  Leaders  Not  Interested 
in  Helping  Negroes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  13.  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  has  been  apparent  for  some 
months  that  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
so-called  civil  rights  movement  are  more 
interested  In  controversy  than  in  solu- 
tion. There  are  those  whose  principal 
purpose  seems  to  be  in  continued  strife. 
In  increasing  tensions  between  the  races, 
and  In  fostering  hatred  of  the  white  man 
in  the  hearts  of  Negroes. 

There  is  no  secret  that  this  has  been 
the  goal  of  the  Communists  from  the  in- 
ception of  the  Communist  conspiracy  to 
dominate  the  world  and  to  destroy  the 
United  States.  Every  Communist  blue- 
print has  outlined  a  program  for  encour- 
aging racial  unrest  In  the  United  States 
with  the  rope  that  an  eventual  Negro 
revolution  would  cause  the  collapse  of 
this  country.  There  Is  no  mystery,  then, 
why  so  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  cur- 
rent demonstrations  In  the  South,  here  in 
Washington  and  on  many  of  our  college 
campuses  are  known  Communists  or 
those  who  have  a  close  affinity  to  Com- 
munist organizations. 

The  following  column  by  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post,  clearly  indicates 
how  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  demon- 
strations encourage  hate,  violence,  and 
lawlessness : 

Inside    Report;   The    Two    Face.s    of    Civil 
Rights 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Demopolis.  Ala. — Although  the  newspaper 
headlines  from  here  last  week  told  of  clashes 
between  Negro  demonstrators  and  tear-gas- 
tossing  police,  the  more  Important  struggle 
In  Demopolis  was  waged  between  moderates 
and  radicals  inside  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. 

In  this  Black  Belt  city  of  8.500  i  where 
whites  outntmiber  Negroes  by  less  than  50 
persons)  the  two  faces  of  civil  rights  glare 
at  each  other  with  increasing  hostility,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Deep  South. 

One  face  in  conciliatory,  seeking  to  reach 
an  accommodation  with  the  white  power 
structure.     The  other  face  is  revolutionary. 


skeptical  that  "Mr.  Charlie"  (the  white  man) 
will  concede  anything. 

This  conflict  h&6  Ironic  overtones  in  De- 
mopolis. Mayw  Ed  Bailey,  a  segregationist 
who  realizes  a  new  day  has  come  to  the 
South,  has  made  more  concessions  than  any 
other  mayor  In  rtiral  Alabama.  Yet  the  civil 
rights  radicals — not  the  moderates — control 
events  here  and  have  turned  Demopolis  into 
the  South's  current  trouble  spot. 

Doubly  ironic  is  the  fact  there  is  only  one 
civil  rights  organization  active  here — the 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King's  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  <  SCLC ) . 
But  the  SCLC  itself  is  split  between  radicals 
and  moderates,  its  own  fleldmen  here  trav- 
eling separate  paths. 

This  was  graphically  Illustrated  at  a  civil 
rights  mass  meeting  one  recent  Sunday  in 
the  Morning  Star  Baptist  Church. 

Directing  the  meeting  was  the  Reverend 
Samuel  Wells,  of  Albany,  Ga.,  a  stout,  wor- 
ried-looking SCLC  organizer.  Under  his 
supervision,  young  middle-class  Demopolis 
Negroes,  dressed  In  their  Sunday  best,  softly 
revealed  results  of  negotlatlotLS  they  and 
Wells  had  conducted  with  Mayor  Bailey. 

The  restilts  were  impressive.  Indeed. 
SCLC  has  won  more  in  Demopolis  dtiring  6 
days  than  in  Selma  (45  miles  to  the  west) 
during  6  weeks.  Bailey  had  agreed  to  multi- 
ple demands  by  the  Demopolis  Civil  Club  (an 
SLCL-sponsored  group  organized  by  Mr. 
Wells)  aimed  mainly  at  better  jobs  for 
Negroes. 

But  as  the  civil  club  officers  recounted 
their  negotiations,  a  dozen  young  men  and 
women  (both  white  and  Negro)  seated  on  the 
Church  altar  seethed  in  anger. 

Dressed  in  disheveled  wwk  and  sport 
clothes,  these  were  the  fieldworkers  of  SCLC's 
militant  youth  branch.  Supposedly,  they 
got  orders  not  from  Mr.  Wells  in  Demc^olis. 
but  from  the  Reverend  James  Bevel — most 
militant  of  Dr.  King's  lieutenants — by  tele- 
phone from  Slema. 

Mr.  Bevel's  field  commander  In  Demopolis. 
a  northern  Negro  named  Gerald  Tvirley. 
moved  to  the  piilplt.  Dressed  in  sweaty 
T-shirt  and  blue  Jeans.  Turley  stirred  the 
crowd  for  the  first  time  with  his  gravel -voiced 
eloquence. 

Though  Mr.  WeUs  and  the  Voters  League 
wanted  a  halt  to  demonstrations,  Txuley 
shouted.  "We're  going  to  be  on  the  streets. 
We're  going  to  die  in  the  street  if  need  be." 

Henry  Wershaw,  a  young  white  SCLC 
worker  from  New  York,  was  even  more  ex- 
plosive. "If  the  white  man  won't  let  you 
have  your  freedom,  you're  going  to  have  to 
take  It."  he  yelled. 

The  upshot  came  the  next  morning.  In 
negotiations  at  city  hall.  Bailey  agreed  to 
much  more  than  Selma 's  officials  have  got- 
ten— city  government  supervisory  positions 
for  Negroes  and  guaranteed  sales  Jobs  In 
Demopolis  stores.  Nevertheless.  Turley  sent 
Demopolis  teenagers  (kept  out  of  school 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Civil  Club)  march- 
ing through  the  streets. 

Bailey  would  have  issued  a  parade  permit, 
but  Turley  refused  to  ask  for  It.  To  main- 
tain the  principle  of  law  and  order.  Bailey 
told  police  to  stop  the  marchers.  The  re- 
sult: Tear  gas  and  national  publicity. 

Indeed,  national  publicity — not  jobs  in 
Demopolis  stores — was  what  Turley  was  seek- 
ing. Believing  that  the  white  man  Is  un- 
worthy of  trust,  the  civil  rights  movement's 
revolutionary  wing  believes  in  agitation, 
agitation,  and  still  more  agitation  to  bring 
out  the  worst  In  the  white  man.  Such  is  the 
rationale  of  the  Gerald  Turleys. 

But  Gerald  Turley  wUl  leave  Demopolis 
sometime  soon.  When  he  does,  the  Demo- 
polis Negroes  will  be  left  to  reach  permanent 
understanding  with  the  white  establishment. 
That's  why  many  of  them  feel  today  that 
Turley's  radical  tactics,  coming  after — not 
before — the  whites  had  been  forced  to  the 
bargaining  table,  have  done  more  harm  than 
good. 
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Anniversary  of  Adoption  of  Polish 
Constitntion 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  MEW   TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3. 1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  great  nation  of  Poland 
on  the  174th  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3,  1791. 

This  anniversary  is  particularly  mean- 
ingful to  me  because  my  parents  of 
blessed  memory  came  to  this  country 
from  Poland,  my  mother,  in  the  year 
1871  at  the  age  of  2,  and  my  father  in 
the  year  1883  at  the  age  of  14. 

The  United  States  of  America  was  in- 
deed a  land  of  opportxinlty  and  promise 
to  my  parents.  They  were  married  here 
on  Thanksgiving  Day  1890  and  were 
blessed  with  seven  children.  They  cele- 
brated their  61st  wedding  anniversary  in 

1951  and  when  my  father  passed  away  in 

1952  and  my  mother  in  1953  they  were 
survived  by  7  children,  all  married,  15 
grandchildren,  and  26  great  grandchil- 
dren. Their  descendants  have  made  and 
are  making  a  contribution  to  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  They  served  in  our 
Armed  Forces.  Each  in  his  own  way 
and  each  in  his  own  community  is  active 
in  business  the  professions  and  in  com- 
munity and  philanthropic  affairs.  And 
now.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  their  sons  is 
privileged  to  sit  in  this  House,  the  most 
dlstiguished  legislative  body  in  the  world. 
Such  is  the  way  of  life  in  our  Nation. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
remembers  Polish  Constitution  Day  and 
salutes  the  many  Americans  who  are 
proud  of  their  Polish  heritage  and  recalls 
the  document  outlining  the  principles  of 
democracy  which  was  adopted  by  a  na- 
tion which  in  1791  had  experienced  more 
than  a  century  of  cruelty  and  repression. 

The  courageous  people  of  Poland  are 
again  experiencing  a  period  of  oppres- 
sion and  cruelty  under  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment not  of  their  own  choosing.  The 
people  of  Poland  will  continue  their  fight 
for  freedom  and  liberty  and  one  day, 
we  pray  that  will  be  real  soon,  they  will 
once  again  regain  the  precious  rights  of 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness—the rights  they  won  in  1791.  in  a 
bloodless  revolution. 

A  land  which  gave  birth  to  such  yreat 
artists  as  Chopin  and  Paderewski,  who 
are  speaking  to  peoples  throughout  the 
world  in  the  international  language  of 
music,  is  a  land  which  should  be  a  free 
land,  a  land  of  liberty. 

The  Congress  will  this  year  consider 
an  Immigration  bill  of  great  importance 
to  people  in  many  lands  throughout  the 
world,  who  seek  admission  to  this  land 
of  promise  and  opportunity.  Let  us  also 
this  year  join  with  the  people  of  Poland 
in  their  desire  to  find  a  new  life  within 
their  own  country  by  gaining  freedom 
from  the  oppression  of  communism  and 
once  again  make  Poland  a  land  of  liberty 


Good  News  From  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Fowler 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
ment at  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  last 
month.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry 
H.  Fowler  cited  improvement  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system  as  the  ma- 
jor task  for  the  Treasury  and  the  finan- 
cial authorities  of  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  in  the  next  few  years. 

Secretai-y  Fowler's  intention  to  give 
major  emphasis  to  this  effort  is  good 
news  indeed  because  a  sound  interna- 
tional monetary  system  1b  indispensable 
to  continued  economic  growth  and  pros- 
perity throughout  the  free  world. 

Because  of  their  importance,  I  include 
the  full  text  of  Secretarj-  Fowler's  re- 
marks : 

Remarks  of  the  Honob*ble  Henry  H. 
Fowler,  Secretary  of  th«  Treasury,  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  the  White  House. 
April  8.  1965 

Day  by  day,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  our  national  seciirity  and  our  ca- 
pacity for  effective  diplomatic  action 
throughout  the  world  are  directly  related 
to  the  strength  of  our  currency,  A  strong 
cvu-rency  Is  an  essential  underpinning  for  our 
worldwide  responsiblltles. 

We  are,  therefore,  determined  to  keep  tlie 
dollar  strong  by  balancing  our  international 
accounts.  Our  balance-of -payments  program 
is  proving  very  successful— and  I  am  fully 
confident  that  the  measuiies  adopted  wUl 
continue  to  do  the  Job  ns  long  as  we  need 
them. 

We  have  been  gratified  with  the  response 
of  the  American  financial  and  business  com- 
munity, and  we  have  achieved  a  favorable 
impression  abroad.  But  we  miLst  remember 
that  our  position  depends  upon  otu-  ability 
to  sell  enough  of  our  products  In  competitive 
world  markets  to  cover  both  our  Imports  an 
our  other  public  and  private  outpayments. 
We  must  continue  to  screen  carefully  dollar 
expenditures  abroad  on  government  account. 
If  we  can  attract  foreign  capital  and  foreign 
tourists,  this  will  help.  In  addition,  with 
our  European  friends,  we  will  need  to  de- 
velop the  lasting  answers  to  the  marked 
differences  between  our  own  large  supplies  of 
capital  for  investment  and  the  deficiencies 
that  appear  In  Europe  and  exert  their  attrac- 
tion on  American  funds. 

The  success  of  our  program,  along  with 
the  promise  of  the  Improvement  offered  the 
British  position  by  measures  announced  in 
the  budget  last  Tuesday  will,  Ln  growing  de- 
gree, provide  grounds  for  increasingly  fruit- 
ful discussions  of  the  international  payments 
system. 

Our  determination  to  keep  the  dollar  strong 
is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  the  successful 
negotiation  of  sound  Improvements  in  the 
international  monetary  system  to  adopt  it 
to  the  changing  requirements  of  an  ex- 
panding free  world  economy.  We  have  not 
been  standing  still  amidst  changing  condi- 
tions. Discussions  have  been  taking  place 
among  international  experts  seeking,  for  ex- 
ample, to  evaluate  various  possibilities  of 
supplementing  the  means  of  international 
payments  when  supplies  of  dollars  abroad 
prove   thin.     And   these  studies  are   in  any 


case   an  essential  forerunner  of  any  agree- 
ment on  the  path  that  ought  to  be  taken. 

Like  Secretary  Dillon  befMie  me.  I  think 
the  greatest  chaUenge  In  this  area  Is  to  work 
out  a  steadily  imiwovlng  International  mone- 
tary system,  so  as  to  facilitate  a  continuing 
expansion  of  trade  and  economic  develop 
ment  in  the  free  world.  That,  I  believe,  :.? 
the  major  task  facing  our  Treasury  and  tlie 
financial  authorities  of  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  In  the  next  few  years.  I  approac>^  th!.s 
task  with  an  open  mind  and  a  willingness 
to  study  all  practical  proposals. 


Pie  Dufour  Cites  Navy's  CivU  War  Shidy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

OP   LOtnSIAKA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3.  1965 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ChaiL  ^ 
L.  "Pie"  Dufour  of  New  Orleans  is  a 
Renaissance  man  of  the  fourth  estat( 

Pie's  interests  are  cathoUc,  and  ho 
reflects  this  fact  in  his  column  in  th  • 
New  Orleans  States-Item  and  th- 
Times-Picayime.  The  field  of  histon 
nevertheless,  is  probably  Pie's  favoriti 
And  in  this  field,  he  Is  a  figure  of  staturt- 
in  his  own  right:  author  of  several  his- 
torical books,  lecturer,  educator,  and 
past  president  of  the  Louisiana  Histori- 
cal Association. 

In  his  column  of  April  4.  Pie  com- 
mented on  the  completion  by  the  Naw 
Department  of  the  five-part  "Civil  WaV 
Naval  Chronology."  Pie  called  the 
chronology  "one  of  the  notable  perma- 
nent contributions  to  come  out  of  th*' 
Civil  War  Centennial." 

In  view  of  this  heady  praise,  I  fe<^: 
sure  that  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  this  completed  work  by  th. 
Depai-tment  of  the  Navy.  It  is  therefor. 
a  pleasure  to  include  Pie's  column  1:. 
the  Record  herewith: 

I  Prom  the  Times-Picayune,  Apr.  4, 1965] 
Civil  War  Project  Completed  by  Navy 

(by  Pie  Defotir) 
A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  I  told  you  aboii: 
the  launching  of  a  monumental  historic;.: 
project  by  the  Navy  Department  with  th. 
publication  of  the  first  of  15  projected  vol- 
umes on  the  "Naval  Documents  of  the  Amer 
lean  Revolution." 

Today  I  want  to  teU  you  about  the  com- 
pletion by  the  Navy  Department  of  one  n' 
the  most  important  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  the  ClvU  War;  namely  the  five- 
part  "Civil  War  Naval  Chronology." 

The  Naval  History  Division  of  the  Navy 
Department  undertook,  as  Its  participation 
in  the  observance  of  the  ClvU  War  Centen- 
nial, now  drawing  to  a  close,  to  publlsi 
each  year  a  chronology  on  the  Civil  w.,r 
at  sea  a  centtiry  ago. 

The  project,  started  on  a  modest  basis  it 
1961,  immediately  became  a  major  one.  anci 
now.  with  the  Issuance  of  part  V  coverin- 
naval  events  of  1865,  the  work  Is  completed 
It  Includes  a  total  of  627  pages  of  text  anci 
pictures,  with  a  day-by-day  story  of  the 
naval  events  of  1861-65. 

Invaluable  as  a  reference  work,  dellghtfu. 
Just  to  browse  in.  and  full  of  fine  picture^ 
and  reproductions  of  significant  document-^ 
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the  "CivU  War  Naval  Chronology"  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  notable  permanent  con- 
tributions to  come  out  of  the  ClvU  War 
centennial. 

•'One  should  not  study  the  Civil  War,  or 
..ny  war,  from  a  single  standpoint  of  land 
.  .impalgns  or  sea  operations,"  writes  Adm. 
E    M.  EUer,  Director  of  Naval  History,  In  a 
perceptive  foreword    to   part  V.     "Together 
land  and  sea  make  up  the  combined  mUltary 
power  of   a  nation.     Either  can  be  a  great 
ijlessing  by  itself  in  this  Jungle  world  where 
ruthless    men   ever    resort   to   brute   power. 
Yet  together  In  combined  operations  their 
strengths  multiply  rather  than  merely  add. 
For  example,  while  navies  can  achieve  many 
accesses  by  themselves,  a  mighty  virtue  In- 
deed is  the  added  capability  warships  give 
,  ,f  concentrating  a  nation's  total  power  at  the 
jioint  of  decision. 
"Further  advantages  exist  in  the  inherent 
apabllltles  that  exist  afloat  of  mobUlty.  flex- 
bility,  speed  of  concentration  and  attack. 

"The  influences  of  the  sea  pervaded  the 
Civil  War  and  inevitably  shaped  the  outcome 
like  a  floodtlde  that  reaches  all  shores.  This 
A  as  true  dramatically  in  a  few  large  battles, 
as  in  Farragut's  decisive  passage  of  the  forts 
of  the  Mississippi  that  with  the  fall  of  New 
Orleans  brought  the  certain  defeat  of  the 
South.  It  was  similarly  true  in  hundreds  of 
other  events  •  ♦  •  Union  strength  afloat  con- 
tributed in  many  ways  to  the  North's  victory 
;ind  to  disaster  for  the  South." 

The  "Civil  War  Naval  Chronology"  will  en- 
:'ble  any  student  of  the  Civil  War  to  follow 
^tage  by  stage,  month  by  month,  year  by 
vear  for  the  4  years  of  bitter  warfare,  the 
naval  operations  of  both  the  Union  and  Con- 
federate Navies. 

When  the  project  of  a  Civil  War  naval 
chronology  was  first  planned,  a  maximum  of 
250  pages — about  50  pages  a  year  for  5  years — 
■^as  envisaged.  But,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following,  the  project  quickly  developed  to 
.ilmost  three  times  the  original  projected 
length: 

Part  I,  covering  the  naval  events  of  1861, 
',vas  only  41  pages  long,  and  cost  only  25 
cents  at  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Part  II,  listing  sea  operations  of  1862,  had 
117  pages  and  cost  60  cents. 

Part  III,  the  largest  of  all,  required  169 
pages  to  record  the  war  on  the  water  in  1863. 
This  part  of  "Civil  War  Naval  Chronology" 
cost  $1. 

Part  IV,  costing  75  cents,  told  the  naval 
doings  of  1864  in  151  pages. 

Part  V,  just  issued  at  75  cents,  has  149 
pages  to  record  the  naval  activities  of  1865. 
Individual  copies,  or  the  complete  set  of 
nve  i>arts,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington.  DC,  20402.  The  cost 
for  all  five  parts  is  $3.35.  The  complete  work 
thus  becomes  one  of  the  biggest  bargains  In 
CivU  War  literature.  An  index  to  the  five- 
part  chronology  is  scheduled  to  be  published 
at  a  later  date. 

The  chronology  "team."  luider  the  direc- 
tion of  Admiral  Eller,  consisted  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Morgan,  head  of  the  research  section, 
and  Lt.  Richard  M.  Basoco.  USNR.  They 
were  assisted  from  time  to  time  by  others  on 
temporary  assignments  when  the  workload 
became  too  heavy. 

In  the  closing  words  to  his  prefatory  com- 
ments to  part  V.  Admiral  Eller  neatly  sums 
lip  the  outcome  of  the  war  and  what  might 
:iave  happened: 

"The  North's  superiority  afloat  indeed  was 

-o  overwhelming  and  so  well  exploited  that 

!)erhaps  nothing  the  South  could  have  done 

•ould  have  overcome  It  and  prevented  defeat. 

"On  the  other  hand,  had  the  South  fore- 

-cen  the  inevitable  fatal  results  of  the  North's 

oa  superiority  and  taken  dynamic  action  at 

he  outset  •  •  •  some  of  the  early  irreversi- 

;!e   disasters   like   New   Orleans   might   have 

been  averted  or  long  delayed.     Consequently 

'he  war  might  have  ended  in  a  stalemate  and 


a  divided  nation.  That  It  did  not  seems 
sxirely  an  act  of  providence  In  the  stirring 
history  of  the  great  American  dream  of 
lU>erty  that  today,  reaching  across  aU  aees  to 
all  men  by  the  power  of  ships,  seems  even 
more  than  ever  "the  last  best  hope  of  earth." 


Two-Front  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  Is  receiving  overwhelming  sup- 
port from  the  public  for  the  strong  posi- 
tion he  has  taken  in  Vietnam  and  now 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Despite  shrill  outbursts  from  members 
of  the  President's  party  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  great  grassroot  support  for  a 
firm  foreign  policy. 

An  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
is  typical  of  the  kind  of  support  the 
President  is  receiving: 

I  From  the  Chicago    (111.)    Sun-Times. 

May  4,   1965) 

Two-Front  War 

The  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  Do- 
minican crisis  has  expanded  and  changed 
In  the  past  week.  It  began  as  protection 
for  American  citizens.  It  has  changed  to 
the  more  difficult  task  of  halting  a  Com- 
munist attempt  to  take  over  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  record  of  evacuations  should  put  down 
the  criticism  voiced  by  some  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  The 
United  States  has  taken  more  than  3.000  per- 
.<;ons  of  30  nations  out  of  the  danger  zone. 
More  than  5,000,  including  1,500  Americans, 
remain  to  be  evacuated.  President  Johnson 
prevented,  and  is  preventing,  what  might 
have  been  a  massacre   of  Innocent  persons. 

Some  or  the  criticism  of  the  U.S.  action 
in  moving  a  powerful  military  force  into  the 
Dominican  Republic  Is  fotmded.  without 
doubt.  In  the  old  fears  of  Imperialist  Ameri- 
can intervention  in  Latin  American  affairs. 

Those  fears  belong  to  the  past.  They  are 
not  valid  today.  But  still  they  remain. 
They  should  have  been  eased  by  President 
Johnson's  speech  on  Sunday  evening.  Mr. 
Johnson  pointed  out  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Dominican  revolt  had  been  displaced  by 
Comniunists,  many  of  them  trained  in  Cuba. 
If  those  Latin  American  nations  which 
criticize  the  United  States  for  Its  attempt  to 
contain  Communist  subversion  in  one  of 
their  sister  nations  have  an  alternative  to 
such  subversion  they  should  speak  up.  Cer- 
tainly Venezuela,  which  has  suffered  greatly 
at  the  hands  of  Cuban  attempts  at  subver- 
sion, should  not  be  critical.  Venezuela 
should  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  defend 
the  U.S.  move  to  halt  the  Communists  In 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

President  Johnson  acted  correctly  in  the 
newest  crisis  In  the  Caribbean.  If  the  United 
States  must  fight  the  Communist  attempts 
to  overthrow  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam It  must  fight  the  Communist  attempt  to 
take  over  the  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Reptiblic.  The  Communist  objective  Is  the 
same  in  both  areas. 

The  United  States  has  asked  that  other 
Latin  American  nations  make  their  armed 
forces  available  to  keep  the  peace  In  the 
Dominican  Republic.  This  is  a  flat  counter 
to  the  charges  of  "aggression"  made  by  the 
Communists.      President    Johnson    has    as- 


sured the  OAS  tliat  the  United  States  does 
not  back  any  man  or  faction  in  the  Do- 
minican crisis  and  that  the  United  States  will 
act  In  conformity  wltli  OAS  decisions. 

The  OAS  should  take  advantage  of  the 
n.S.  offer  to  be  the  OAS  instrument  in  work- 
ing for  peace  and  the  restoration  of  a  stable 
non-ConununlEt  government  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  By  doing  so  the  OAS  would 
serve  notice  (as  President  Johnson  has  done) 
that  Communist  attempts  to  subvert  govern- 
ments in  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  be 
met  with  instant  and  unified  resistance. 


Polish  Constitution  Day:  A  Tribute 


HON. 


SPEECH 

OF 

DANTE  B.  FASCELL 


or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1965 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  commemorating  the  anniversary 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791.  This 
is  a  great  day  for  the  Polish  people,  and 
it  is  a  day  that  they  commemorate  with 
a  feeling  of  pride  and  a  sense  of  honor. 
This  feeling  comes  not  from  the  fact  that 
this  Constitution  had  had  any  practical 
effect  upon  the  political  system  of  Po- 
land, because  the  Russians  had  invaded 
Poland,  crushed  the  Polish  opposition, 
and  destroyed  the  Constitution  before  It 
could  really  have  become  deeply  en- 
grained In  the  Polish  system  of  govern- 
ment. Rather  this  feeling  comes  from 
the  fact  that  this  Constitution  represents 
the  totality  of  Polish  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  democracy.  The  Constitu- 
tion was  not  long  lasting.  This  is  true. 
But  what  lived  on  in  the  Polish  tradition 
were  the  ideals  of  this  Constitution.  And 
so  even  today  this  Constitution  is  a 
source  of  inspiration  for  all  Poles. 

To  speak  of  the  Polish  historical  ex- 
perience is  to  speak  of  a  series  of  great 
tragedies  that  have  befallen  this  much- 
respected  and  much-honored  people.  At 
the  beginning  of  World  War  n,  Poland 
was  invaded  and  partitioned  by  the  Nazis 
and  the  Soviets.  In  the  spring  of  1940, 
the  Soviets  killed  off  the  flower  of  Polish 
leadership  when  it  murdered  thousands 
of  Poland's  soldiers  at  Katyn.  In  the 
closing  days  of  World  War  n.  Poland 
found  her  territory  occupied  again  by 
the  hated  Soviet  Russians.  And  in  those 
days  the  Russians  destroyed  what  hopes 
of  freedom  were  possible  by  grossly  vio- 
lating the  Yalta  agreement  that  had 
called  for  free  and  unfettered  elections. 
In  the  process  of  imposing  their  tsrran- 
nical  system,  the  Soviets  also  imprisoned 
the  leaders  of  Poland's  underground  gov- 
ernment. 

We  call  to  mind  today  these  tragedies. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  the  May  3  Constitution. 
To  Poles  everywhere  and  to  the  members 
of  the  PolMi-Amerlcan  Congress,  a  body 
that  has  kept  alive  American  concern  for 
Poland,  I  extend  my  congratulations  and 
join  with  all  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber  to  salute  Polish  people  every- 
where In  their  continuing  struggle  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  tyrrany. 
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Representative  Race  Urges  Labor  Support 
of  President  on  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

Or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  Honorable 
John  A.  Race,  spoke  to  a  convention  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Council  of  Machin« 
ists  at  Port  Washington,  Wis. 

In  his  remarks  he  urged  strong  sup- 
port by  the  members  of  organized  labor 
for  the  policies  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration in  Vietnam.  He  pointed  out 
that  labor's  record  of  opposition  to  ag- 
gression and  appeasement  of  aggressors 
is  a  long  and  honorablcone. 

Representative  Race  made  an  eloquent 
and  moving  plea  to  his  audience  to  rec- 
ognize the  Communi.st  aggression  in 
Vietnam  as  a  calculated  threat  to  their 
personal  freedoms  and  the  liberties  of 
their  children. 

Because  of  the  pertinency  of  this  ad- 
di'ess  to  the  events  of  the  recent  days, 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  it  into  the  Record 
at  this  ix>int  and  urge  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  it : 

An  Address  bt  Congressman  John  A.  Race, 
ID  THE  Wisconsin  State  Council  of  Ma- 
chinists, Port  Washington,  Wis  .  April 
30.    1965 

I  have  been  a  delegate  t^  these  State  coun- 
cil sessions  for  many  years  as  a  representative 
of  my  home  lodge  1402  of  Pond  du  Lac.  Par- 
ticipation In  these  conferences,  I  am  sure, 
sharpened  my  interest  and  broadened  my 
horizons  In  the  human  affairs  of  my 
brothers — not  only  members  of  this  great 
machinists  union — but  my  countrymen,  and 
brothers  of  the  world. 

I  urge  you  to  take  advantage  of  these  con- 
ferences. Learn  from  the  experts  here  all 
yoti  can  about  our  imlon.  the  labor  move- 
ment nncl  the  best  methods  of  achieving  our 
goals. 

Most  ot  your  work  at  this  conference  will 
be  related  to  collective  bargaining— your 
lodge'.s  relationship  to  management — and 
legislation  at  the  State  and  nations!  levels 
that  support  our  position. 

I  think  I  know  what  you  expect  me  to  talk 
about  tonight.  I  think  you  anticipate,  and 
you  have  every  right  to  anticipate,  that  I 
will  talk  to  you  about  labor  legislation  and 
the  condition  of  the  American  working  man. 

Legislation  like  repeal  of  14-B  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  revisions  in  unemployment  com- 
pensation, increase  and  extcn.'^ion  of  the 
minimum  wage  law. 

These  issues  are  vital  to  you- -and  rightly 
so. 

Other  legislation  even  more  important  to 
you  is  the  aid-to-education  bill  and  the  social 
security  amendments  conuiined  in  the  so- 
cal'.ed  medicare  bill. 

I  am  sure  I  surprise  none  of  you  when  I 
report  that  I  voted  in  favor  of  the  education 
bill  which  the  President  signed  into  law 
April  11.  I  also  voted  In  favor  of  the  social 
security,  or  medicare  bill,  which  passed  the 
House  313  to  115. 

But  I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about 
fjomethlng  even  more  important  than  labor 
legislation,  than  the  education  bill,  than  the 
social  security  amendments.  You  know 
w  here  I  stand  on  these  Issues  anyway. 


I  am  going  to  talk  about  the  policies  of 
this  Government  in  the  most  serious  crisis 
before  the  world  today.  This  is  more  Im- 
portant to  labor  than  labor  law.  because  the 
working  man.  like  the  farmer,  or  the  banker, 
or  the  bureaucrat,  or  the  used  car  salesman 
is  first  an  American.  And  the  Immediate 
interests  of  his  country,  and  the  cause  for 
which  it  stands,  come  foremost  in  his  mind 
and  his  heart. 

I  plan  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about  the 
overriding  issue  of  our  time— and  that  is. 
which  concept  is  going  to  prevail  for  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren  and  future 
generations? 

Revolutionary  communism  which  denies 
the  freedom  of  the  Individual? 

Or  our  own  free  democratic  society  where 
the  indlvidtial — and  yes.  the  majority  of  in- 
dividuals-is going  to  be  master  of  his  own 
destiny? 

We.  as  members  of  the  Intermaional  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  have  a  proud  his- 
tory of  being  in  the  forefront  battlelines  op- 
posed to  communism. 

We  do  not  have  to  take  a  backse.ii  to  the 
Johnny-Come-Lately-Blrchers— the  Minute- 
men — or  anyone  else  in  love  and  loyalty  to 
our  country. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  rtjicnt  editorial  of 
our  newspaper,  the  Machi.ust,  •  *  •  "Labor's 
record  of  opposition  to  .-^ippeasement  of  ag- 
gressors is  long  and  honortible.  Organized 
labor  fought  Mussolini,  Hitler,  Stalin,  Mao 
Tse-tung.  and  Khrushchev.  We  now  op- 
pose Communist  aggrepsion  against  South 
Vietnam." 

As  a  member  of  org  aiired-  labor,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  as  en  American,  I 
support  the  policies  of  Preaid'-ia  Johnson 
on  Vietnam. 

I  don't  support  them  n>-rcly  bpcau.-^e  he  is 
President  and  I  am  a  Democratic  Member 
of  Congress,  though  I  think  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  the  principle  that  all  Americans 
ought  to  support  the  President  in  foreign 
policy  matters  unless  he  is  clearly  wTong. 

I  do  not  support  him  on  the  grounds  that 
we  don't  know  enough  to  h.-.ve  an  opinion 
on  the  subject,  because  I  feel  the  essential 
facts   are   available   to   thi    American   people. 

Moreover.  I  do  not  s'.ipp  )rt  tli^  President 
because  I  feel  superior  to  ito?p  wiio  oppo.';-^ 
him. 

We  in  organized  labor  .!|rtp  wah  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  the  central  lesson  of  our 
time  is  that  the  appe*iie  t>f  aggression  is 
never  satisfied. 

"We  fight,"  as  the  President  said,  "Ijecaur.e 
we  must  fight  if  we  are  to  live  in  a  world 
where  every  country  can  shape  its  own 
destiny.  And  only  in  such  r  world  will  our 
own  freedom  be  finally  secure." 

I  have  been  studying  our  position  and 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

And  I  have  been  thii'king  about  i^ — as.  I 
am  sure,  yoti  have. 

Maybe  some  of  you  are  confused  over  the 
rightness  or  wrongness  of  our  actions  in 
Vietnam.  Maybe  som.e  of  you  God  forbld-- 
are  Indifferent.  Maybe  some  of  you  don't 
thiiik  we  should  be  there.  Maybe  some  of 
you  have  not  thought  about  'Vietnam  in 
terms  of  a  threat  to  y>  nir  own  peace  and 
freedom  in  this  ci.nuitrv 

To  you  I  address  my  rcuuirks  tonight.  And 
I  do  so  with  the  greatest  sense  of  urgency. 

A  review  of  our  newspapers  reveals  a  deep 
division  among  otir  editorial  writers  and 
columnists.  Some  say  we  should  not  even 
be  in  Vietnam,  while  others  urge  an  escala- 
tion of  the  war  there. 

A  deep  division  of  opinion  also  can  be 
noted  among  our  educators,  religious  leaders, 
and  yes.  even  among  Members  of  Congress. 

And  over  Holy  Week  and  Easter,  thousands 
and  thousands  of  young  people  from  all  over 
this  country  congregated  in  Washington  to 
demonstrate  against  otir  Vietnam  policy. 


Let    me    try   to    put   Vietnam    in   clearer 
perspective. 

Let  me  try  to  help  you  understand  a  litf' 
more  clearly  that  Vietnam  Is   Important   • 
you — and  why. 

First  of  all,  let  me  try  to  bring  Vietnai:. 
a  little  closer  to  home. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  could  tell  r 
the  approximate  population  of  Vietnan 
You  have  been  reading  about  Vietnam  ; 
your  newspapers  for  years. 

Why  don't  all  of  you,  right  now,  make 
mental  guess  of  Vietnam's  population. 

Latest,  reliable  censtis  figures  for  Vietn:.: 
place  the  population  at  31,517,000  person.s 

Roughly,  that  is  the  combined  populatii  > 
of  Wisconsin.  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Michiga; 
Illinois,  and  Indiana. 

The  Vietnamese  population  is  divided  witi 
abotit    16    million    persons    in    North    Viet  - 
nam,  and  15  million  in  South  Vietnam. 

Tlicse  31  million  persons  live  In  a  count;  . 
smaller  in  size  than  the  combined  land  ar.  i 
of  W'isconsin  and  Minnesota. 

I  mention  these  facts  only  to  dispel  a  com- 
mon belief  that  Vietnam  is  some  little  spo- 
of jungle  in  southeast  Asia,  populated  by 
few    thousand — or   even    a   couple   million 
people  living  in  huts. 

North  Vietnam  shares  its  border  wit! 
Commtmist  China. 

South  Vietnam  is  like  a  finger  stretchi:, 
into  the  great,  free  area  of  southeast  Asj 
with  some  200  million  persons  not  undt 
Communist  domination. 

Communist  success  in  South  Vietnan 
would  gravely  threaten  the  freedom  and  in 
dependence  of  the  rest  of  southeast  Asia- 
including  Laos,  Cambodia,  Thailand.  Burm; 
Malaysia.  Indonesia.  India,  and  the  Phili'. 
pines. 

Tliere  are  more  people  living  in  those  indc 
pendent  nations  than  in  the  entire  Unite 
States. 

We  are  in  Vietnam  for  a  verv  simple  reasoi 

In    1954    and    in    1962    the    cotmtries    in 
volved  sought  to  negotiate  the  problems  c. 
that  harassed  and  unhappy  part  of  the  glolx 
Negotiatlons   were  held   and  solemn   agree 
ments  were  entered  into.     Those  agreemen: 
have    been    systematically    and    continual'-, 
violated  by  the  Communist  regime  in  Nor; 
Vietnam  virtually   since   the  day   they   we: 
signed. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  been  engage 
in  aggression  against  the  territory  and  peopl 
of  South  Vietnam  for  several  years.  The  evi- 
dence of  this  is  overwhelming,  and  it  ha 
been  made  available  for  the  American  peep' 
to  judge. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  in  Vietnam  is  th' 
infiltration  of  trained  military  personne 
and  war  material  from  North  Vietnam  Int 
South  Vietnam. 

The  infiltration  over  the  years  has  added 
tens  of  thousands  of  trained  troops  and  sab- 
oteurs which  are   the  hard  core   of  the  so 
called  Vietcong. 

It  Is  true  that  many  people  in  South  Vie'  - 
nam  are  terrorized   into  cooperation,  or  a- 
least  passiveness.     But  there  Is  no  case  at  r.i 
to  back  up  the  assertion  that  this  is  essen 
tlally  a  civil  war,  or  that  there  is  mass  sup- 
port for  the  Vietcong  in  South  Vietnam  ex 
cept  where  and  when  the  Vietcong  terror  a^ 
tlvities  force  the  local  people  to  cooperate 

In  this  connection,  it  is  significant  t'.^  • 
the  major  type  of  Vietcong  activUv  hr 
been— not  armed  attacks  against  the  troop 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government — bu' 
terror  attacks  against  South  Vietnamei=i 
civilians. 

In  December,  1964,  for  example,  there  wt;. 
96  Vietcong  armed  attacks  as  compared   '. 
1.719  acts  of  terrorism  and  318  acts  of  sub 
tage. 

If  the  Vietcong  effort  is,  as  they  claim  v 
i.s — "a  Vietnamese  i>eople"s  struggle  again.<t 
imperialism"— miuders    and    kidnapings    oi 
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civilian  men,  women  and  children  is  a  hell  of 
,1  way  to  carry  it  out. 

With  friends  like  the  Vietcong,  the  Viet- 
namese people  hardly  need  enemies. 

We  are  told  that  this  Is  a  civil  war — ^tliat  In- 
filtration is  not  aggression — that  tbls  Is  a  sit- 
uation of  Vietnamese  fighting  Vietnamese,  or 
at  least  Asians  fighting  Asians,  and  we  shotild 
r.ot  get  involved. 
Is  infiltration  aggression? 
In  June  1950,  thousands  of  North  Ko- 
reans marched  together  over  the  border  into 
South  Korea.  The  world  knew  tliis  was  an 
mvasion.  and  the  free  world,  acting  throtigh 
the  United  Nations,  reacted  against  it. 

The  only  difference  in  Vietnam  is  that  in- 
.■itead  of  thousands  of  northerners  marching 
south  all  at  once,  they  have  come  In  smaller 
groups  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Korea  proved  that  Communist  aggression 
cannot  succeed  by  blatant,  large-scale  mili- 
tary action.  Profiting  from  that  mistake. 
they  now  seek  to  make  aggression  succeed 
in  the  form  of  covert  infiltration. 

But  aggression  remains  aggression,  and  otu- 
own  self-interest  as  well  as  our  obligation 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  demand  that 
we  aid  those  who  are  defending  themselves 
and  who  have  asked  for  our  assistance. 

Let's  examine  some  of  these  other  argu- 
ments I  mentioned. 

This  is  a  civil  war.  we  are  told,  because 
Vietnamese  are  fighting  Vietnamese.  Yes, 
and  Koreans  were  fighting  Koreans  In  1950. 
and  there  are.  here  and  there  on  the  globe, 
other  countries  split  into  Commtmist  and 
non-Communist  halves. 

In  1776  our  forefathers,  who  were  British 
subjects,  were  fighting  British  subjects  In 
the  cause  of  liberty.  And  otir  ancestors  wel- 
comed foreign  Intervention  to  preserve  our 
freedom  against  assaults  on  It  by  people  who 
spoke  our  language  and  shared  otir  heritage. 
But.  we  are  told,  here  we  have  Asians 
fighting  Asians  and  white  men  shouldn't  get 
involved. 

If  there  is  one  principle  for  which  the 
labor  movement  has  stood  in  this  coimtry 
and  arotmd  the  world  it  Is  that  human  free- 
dom Is  no  less  Important  to  one  group  of  men 
than  to  another  because  of  color. 

Are  we  really  to  believe  that  It  Is  the  au- 
thentic voice  of  progressive,  liberal  America 
that  tells  us  that  an  Asian's  Independence 
and  freedom  and  well-being  are  not  worth 
a  white's  man's  time  to  defend?  I  can't  be- 
lieve that. 

The  events  within  this  country  in  the  past 
few  years  and  especially  the  past  few  months 
have  reawakened  in  most  American  hearts 
a  deep  awareness  that  skin  color  doesnt  es- 
tablish the  value  of  a  man's  liberty,  and  that 
any  man's  enslavement  chains  us  all. 

I  cannot  believe  these  things  and  then 
come  to  the  concltision  tliat  the  Asian's  right 
to  be  left  alone  is  totally  unrelated  to  the 
American's  right  to  be  left  alone.  Of  all 
arguments  I  have  heard  against  otir  policies 
In  Vietnam.  I  find  thi?^  dlscrulshed  racism  the 
most  obnoxious. 

But  It  Is  so  far  away,  we  are  told.  Why 
bother? 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rtisk  replied  to 
this  argument  tlie  other  night  In  Washing- 
ton and  I  want  to  quot«  him: 

"Once  again  we  hear  expressed  the  views 
which  cost  the  men  of  my  generation  a 
terrible  price  in  World  War  II.  We  are  told 
that  southeast  Asia  Is  far  away — but  so  were 
Manchtuia  and  Ethiopia." 

These,  of  cotirse.  were  the  far-away  start- 
ing points  of  aggression  which  led  this  coun- 
try Into  the  Second  World  War. 

Some  of  you  here  tonight  may  know  the 
jungles  of  the  Philippines.  Burma.  Okinawa, 
Iwo  Jlma,  and  Salpan  from  your  own  experi- 
ences during  World  War  IL  Some  of  you 
may  have  left  buddies  bturled  there. 

History  indicates  that  if  Initial  aggression 
had  been  met  firmly  at  Ethiopia  and  Man- 


churia. World  War  II  never  would  have  oc- 
curred. 

From  those  failures  and  from  history  we 
have  learned  a  lesson  that  we  can  now  Ignore 
only  at  otu-  peril,  only  at  the  price  of  our 
own  destruction. 

Remember  what  President  Johnson  said  in 
hLs  address  to  the  Nation  from  Johns  Hop- 
kins University? 

"The  central  lesson  of  our  time  is  that  the 
appetite  of  aggression  is  never  satisfied.  To 
withdraw  from  one  battlefield  means  only  to 
prepare  for  the  next." 

I  am  not  trying  to  scare  you. 
I  am  not  here  toniglit  as  a  prophet  of  'Joom 
and  gloom. 

I  am  taking  this  opporttinily  you  g.ive 
me  tonight  to  try  to  aid  in  the  understand- 
ing of  why  I  do — and  v.'hy  you  should — sup- 
port President  Johnson  in  his  firm,  brave 
stand  in  South  Vietnam. 

My  Brother  Machinists,   I   liave  been   one 
of  you  for  more  than  20  years. 
I  love  my  State  of  Wisconsin,  as  you  do. 
I  love  my  country,  as  you  do. 
I  love  my  freedom,  as  you  do. 
I  want  peace,  and  hate  war.  as  you  do 
The  people  of  the  Sixth  District  of  Wis- 
consin have  elected  me  to  the  highest  coun- 
cil of  our  country.    With  this  trust  must  go 
the  responsibility  of  doing  my  very  best  to 
promote,  protect,  and  preserve  their  inter- 
ests— which  are  your  Interests. 

All  the  legislation  accomplishments  in  the 
field  of  labor,  social  welfare,  and  htxman 
values,  are  not  going  to  be  worth  the  paper 
they  are  written  on.  if  we  do  not  preserve  our 
fundamental  rights  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
We  are  In  Vietnam,  then,  because  aggres- 
sion is  taking  place.  It  Is  part  of  a  perfectly 
conscious,  perfectly  open  test  by  Hanoi  and 
Pelping  of  America's  will  to  resist  this  kind 
of  aggression. 

In  a  recent  statement,  a  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  army  general  said.  "Soutbi  Viet- 
nam is  the  model  of  the  national  liberation 
movement  of  otir  time  •  •  •.  If  the  special 
warfare  that  the  U.S.  imperialists  are  test- 
ing in  South  Vietnam  Is  overcome,  then  It 
can  be  defeated  everywhere  In  the  world." 
I  repeat  the  phrase — "Everywhere  In  the 
world." 

Not  just  Vietnam,  not  just  southeast  Asia, 
not  Just  Asia.    But  the  world. 

The  last  time  dedicated  yoimg  men  sang 
about  today  owning  their  homeland,  to- 
morrow the  entire  world,  they  wore  swas- 
tllcas  and  followed  an  Insane  housepalnter 
perilously  close  to  world  domination. 

It  took  history's  most  brutal  war  to  stop 
them. 

The  harsh  reality  of  Vietnam  Is  that  our 
own  country's  security  Is  threatened  by  those 
who  have  embarked  upon  a  course  of  ag- 
gression whose  announced  purpose  Is  our 
own  destruction. 

And  yet,  we  hear  some  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen calling  for  what  amounts  to  our 
stirrender  to  aggression  In  southeast  Asia. 
Similar  calls  for  cease-fire  have  been  heard 
from  editorial  writers,  educational  and  re- 
ligious leaders — and  thotisands  of  young 
people  picketing  in  front  of  the  White  House. 
There  s^irely  is  room  for  differences  of 
opinion  In  this  country. 

I  respect  the  rights  of  all  those  persons  to 
disagree  and  to  dls^ree  loudly  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  firm  stand  In  Vietnam. 

But  I  think  they  are  wrong.  And  I  hope 
you  do.  too. 

In  the  face  of  history  and  logic.  President 
Johnson  could  do  no  less  than  to  make  the 
price  of  aggression  as  painful  and  costly  as 
possible. 

And  that  is  the  most  vital  and  first  reality 
of  Vietnam — that  North  Vietnam  has  at- 
tacked the  Indepvendent  nation  of  South  Viet- 
nam, with  total  conquest  Its  objective. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  history  has  led 
this  great  Nation  of  otirs,  at  this  time,  tj 


a  point  of  unchallenged  leadership  among  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world. 
It  was  not  always  so. 

But  we  as  a  nation,  and  as  alert  freedom. 
loving  machinists  and  Americans,  must  ac- 
cept that  role  of  leadership. 
And  what  does  that  role  mean  for  us? 
In  my  judgment,  it  means  standing  up  to 
be  counted — in  whatever  form  it  may  take 
In  yoiu-  home  lodge,  yotir  shop,  and  your 
conuntinity — not  only  to  support,  but  to 
promote  the  firmest,  strongest  check  to  ag- 
gression. 

As  a  matter  of  enlightened  reality,  we 
should  demand  it. 

If  Vietnam  is  allowed  to  fall  to  aggressic/h. 
by  inches.  Laos  will  not  be  far  behind. 
And  then  Cambodia.  Thailand,  Burma.  Ma- 
laysia, India,  and  the  Philippines.  Two  hun- 
dred million  people. 

This  is  the  price — if  we  fall  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

And  this  Is  especially  so.  If  It  is  our  nerve 
tliat  falls.  A  purely  mUltary  defeat  would 
be  a  bad  tiling.  It  would  encourage  otir 
enemies  and  discotirage  others. 

Its  bad  effects  would  reverberate  among 
the  nations  and  echo  off  the  continents. 
Such  a  failure  wotild  be  disastrous. 

But,  in  my  Judgment,  a  failure  of  ner%e. 
a  loss  of  will  to  make  the  fight,  would  be 
even  more  disastrous. 

If  we  try  and  fall  In  Vietnam,  we  wlU 
know  that  we  have  not  yet  developed  the 
capability  to  resist  this  kind  of  aggression. 
And  develop  this  capability  we  can  and 
mtost  do,  given  the  time — which  we  may  not 
be  given. 

But  if  we  lose  the  will  to  resist,  we  can 
never  again  ask  anyone,  anywhere,  to  depend 
on  our  word. 

Organized  labor,  and  especially  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Machinists  Union,  have  never 
been  wilting  violets  when  It  coraes  to  meet- 
ing threats  to  our  most  precious  rights  to 
freedom  and  liberty. 

I  appeal  to  you  tonight  to  recognize  the 
Communist  siggreesion  in  Vietnam  as  a  cal- 
cvilated  threat  to  your  own  personal  free- 
dom, and  the  freedom  of  your  children  and 
grandchildren.. 

Falltire  to  achieve  this  recognition  by  the 
fltlzens  of  this  Nation  encourages  the  Com- 
munist aggressors  in.  Vietnam  and  on  other 
freedom  fronts  of  the  world. 

Success  In  achieving  this  recognition,  as 
the  necessary  basis  for  determined  efforts  in 
repelling  aggression,  can  and  will  halt  ag- 
gression. At  least  here  and  now  on  the 
test  chosen  by  the  CommunistB  in  Vietnam. 
An  end  to  the  fighting,  of  course.  Is  our 
Immediate  goal.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  made  an  offer  of  unconditional 
discussions. 
In  his  words: 

"There  may  be  many  ways  to  this  kind 
qf  peace — in  discussion  or  negotiation  with 
the  governments  concerned — in  large  groups 
or  In  small  ones — In  the  reaffirmation  of 
old  agreements  or  their  strengthening  with 
new   ones." 

There  are  no  strings  attached  to  this  offer. 
I  fail  to  see  why  the  opponents  of  the 
President's  policies  must  continue  to  de- 
mand that  we  continue  to  retreat  from  the 
position  embodied  in  that  eminently  reason- 
able offer. 

These  opponents  of  what  we  are  trymg  to 
do  in  that  part  of  the  world  demand  nego. 
tlatlons.  We  have  tried  negotiations  twice 
before,  and  we  are  wlUlng  to  try  them  again. 
Now  they  demand  that  we  withdraw,  that 
we  stop  our  military  actloois,  that  we  dis. 
involve  ovirselves,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
we  exercise  rigid  control  over  the  way  in 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  conducts 
itself. 

American  labor,  I  am  proud  to  say,  has 
supported  the  President's  hand  in  this  cru- 
cial struggle.  Just  2  months  ago.  the 
executive  council  of  the  AFL-CIO  adopted 
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a  firm  resolution  pledging  our  full  support 
to  the  President,  and  calling  upon  organized 
labor  everywhere  to  show  understanding  and 
support  of  that  policy. 

We  must  understand — and  never  fortget — 
that  the  greatest  prize  and  greatest  goal  of 
the  Communists,  is  conquest  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Whether  it  be  Vietnam.  Berlin,  Korea,  or 
Cuba — they  are  Just  the  first  step  toward 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
moment,  it  is  Vietnam. 

The  sooner  and  clearer  this  is  understood 
by  the  people  of  this  blessed  land,  the  less 
chance  communism  will  have  of  ever  taking 
the  second  step. 


A-Frames  From  Shimbeks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF   CONKECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
Of  the  great  services  which  the  youth  of 
this  country  Is  contrlbuthig  to  the  world 
Is  the  lending  of  their  minds  and  efforts 
to  the  Peace  Corps.  The  group's  maga- 
zine. Volunteer,  recently  included  an 
article,  entitled  "A-Frames  From  Shim- 
beks," about  volunteer  work  in  Sierra 
Leone.  One  of  the  volunteers  there  is 
Mike  Bradbury  of  New  Milford,  Conn. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
this  article  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
A-Prames  From  Shimbeks 

When  group  V  volunteers  (generalists  in 
construction)  arrived  in  Sierra  Leone  in 
May  1964.  several  of  us  became  involved  in 
trying  to  help  solve  a  pressing  problem; 
Shortage  of  primary  schools. 

The  need  was  to  build  schools,  build  them 
quickly,  and  at  a  low  cost. 

What  was  required  was  a  schoolbuilding 
design  that  could  be  reproduced  throughout 
Sierra  Leone.  After  traveling  over  the  coun- 
try and  studying  the  local  buildings  we 
struck  on  an  idea  based  on  the  farmer's 
Ehimbek. 

The  shlmbek  is  a  temporary  structure  that 
Is  placed  In  the  fields  for  the"  farmer  and  his 
family  to  live  In  while  farming  that  plot 
of  land.  It  is  made  of  bush  poles  lashed  to- 
gether and  erecte*  in  the  shape  of  a  pup 
tent,  then  covered  with  palm  leaves  to  keep 
out  the  rain.  With  this  as  a  start  we  de- 
signed an  A-frame  building  (after  a  design 
often  used  in  U.S.  churches  and  vacation 
homes),  confident  that  the  design  would  not 
be  a  radical  defxirture  from  what  was  al- 
ready a  common  structure  here.  The  model 
was  32  feet  wide  at  the  ba&e  by  40  feet  long. 
with  the  ape.x  about  25  feet  above  the 
groimd.  The  sides,  at  a  G0°  angle,  were 
covered  with  corrugated  metal  on  2-by-12 
timber  frames  8  feet  on  center  an^  purlins 
(horizontal  roof  beams)  at  4  feet  on  center. 

Everj-  8  feet  along  the  sides  was  de- 
signed an  opening  of  4  by  6  feet  to  provide 
ventUation  and  light.  Above  each  opening 
was  a  sheet  of  2-  by  6-foot  corrugated  Piber- 
glas  to  give  additional  light.  Ventilation 
Wiis  increased  by  a  raised  section  of  metal  at 
the  apex.  We  had  two  basic  concerns  about 
the  design  of  the  structure — both  had  to  do 
with  the  large  amount  of  metal  that  would 
be  needed.  First,  would  the  large  area  of 
metal  cause  overheating  inside  the  building? 
Secondly,  wotild  the  metal  amplify  noise 
caused  by  the  torrential  rains  of  Sierra  Le- 
one?    Both  worries  proved  unwarranted,  as 


we  had  designed  these  problems  out  of  the 
building.  The  extralarge  openings  on  the 
sides  for  ventilation  solved  our  heat  problem, 
and  the  steep  slope  of  the  metal  allowed  the 
rains  to  hit  at  such  an  angle  as  to  make  the 
noise  minimal. 

GREAT     FUTURE     WAS     PREDICTED 

To  finish  the  building  we  would  place 
local  stone  on  the  end  walls  up  to  a  height 
of  10  feet;  above  the  stone  bush-boards 
(rough-sawn  wood)  would  be  placed  on  a 
board-and-batten  fashion.  The  side  open- 
ings were  also  to  be  given  stutters  made  of 
the  local  biish-boards.  These  final  touches 
would  give  a  textural  and  color  relief  to  the 
stiff  and  somewhat  monotonous  metal. 

When  the  design  was  completed,  it  was 
shown  to  all  the  local  men  of  note,  from 
area-government  officials  to  the  paramount 
chief  of  the  chiefdom  in  which  the  building 
would  be  constructed.  All  of  these  men 
showed  great  enthusiasm  for  the  first  A- 
frame  in  Sierra  Leone.  A  great  future  was 
predicted  for  the  building  Other  structures 
were  envisioned  using  this  same  design — 
schools,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  ware- 
hotises.  An  Immediate  start  on  construction 
was  urged.  The  town  of  Naiaia,  in  the  East- 
ern Province,  was  selected  for  the  first  build- 
ing. 

Two  volunteers.  Mike  Bradbury  (New  Mil- 
ford,  Conn.)  and  Norm.in  Tyler  (Benton 
Harbor.  Mich.),  were  given  the  job  of  super- 
vising construction  which  began  early  in 
June  1964.  The  voluntary  labor  force  was 
large:  about  200  people  came  to  the  site 
dally  from  the  surround :r.g  viUa.ges  vo  help 
with  the  school.  Within  2  weeks  the  people 
had  put  in  the  fotmdations  ,ind  the  footings 
for  the  entire  building. 

A  shortage  of  materials  delayed  work  pe- 
riodically, and  we  failed  to  meet  the  self- 
imposed  2-month  deadline  Still,  within  10 
weeks  the  main  structtire  was  completed  and 
Stones  were  gathered  for  the  walls  at  the 
ends  of  the  building.  Bill  Atkins  (Rockland.  . 
Mass.).  a  volunteer  bricklayer,  moved  in  to 
give  our  helpers  a  few  lessons  in  stone 
masonry.  In  2  days  he  helped  put  up  a  good 
portion  of  one  wail  and  then  returned  to  his 
own  project.  Suddenly  we  r.cticed  the  labor 
force  was  getting  smaller  ard  .smaller.  It 
was  necessary  to  have  the  chief  remind  the 
people  that  more  workers  were  needed. 
Finally,  after  3  months  tincier  con.struction. 
the  stone  walls  were  completed  and  the 
board-and-batten  started  atx^ve  the  stone. 
Without  notice,  one  day  wa  w-?re  without 
workers.  Even  the  prodding  cf  the  chief  be- 
came ineffective.  All  of  us.  Including  the 
chief  and  other  local  authorities,  were  com- 
pletely baffled.  A  week  pn.'ised.  then  another. 
Still  no  workers. 

Finally,  the  chief  called  for  Mike.  Norm. 
and  me  and  explained  the  difficulty.  To  the 
people,  the  end  walls  of  stone  and  wood  were 
distasteful.  Their  complaint  was  that  the 
walls  were  too  rough,  qtiite  unlike  the  smooth 
surfaces  of  the  mud  on  their  homes.  Tlie 
board-and-batten  al.so  met  n  similar  fate. 
The  appearance  to  the  people,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  textural  and  color  contRvst.  was  one  of 
untidiness.  Though  we  talked  and  talked 
and  proved  and  reproved  the  .^tructtiral 
soundness  and  economic  advartage.s  of  using 
these  local  materials,  as  wpll  as  explaining 
our  aesthetic  reasoning  behind  using  the 
stone  and  wood,  we  cotild  not  change  their 
ideas.  Objections  had  n.n  <x>Tne  from  the 
"big  men"  of  the  area,  b;!'  rather  from  the 
workers  on  the  project.  We  iwere  .■^iirpri^ed 
and  deflated. 

The  board-and-battfii  \v,;.t  penit.vcd  to  be 
replaced  by  metal  and  the  stone  walls  were 
covered  both  inside  and  outside  with  ce- 
ment, making  a  smooth  wall.  The  building 
is  now  completed  at  a  co.<:t  of  about  $1,100 
($300  over  the  projected  cost  i  and  ready  for 
occupancy.  I 

In  retrospect  we  find  that  '4c  l»ave  learned 


a  great  deal  both  from  a  construction-tech- 
nique standpoint  and  from  dealing  with  dif- 
ferent aesthetic  values.  Speciflcally,  we  have 
found  that  It  Is  Imperative  In  a  project  such 
as  a  school  to  get  the  construction  done 
rapidly  so  that  Interest  can  be  maintained, 
to  have  materials  on  the  site  to  make  this 
goal  possible,  and  to  make  sure  that  mate- 
rials and  the  design  of  the  building  are 
suitable  to  the  people  Involved. 


American  Legion  Group  Commends  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  Supporting  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Legion  association  of  the  De- 
troit, Mich.,  area  has  just  submitted 
a  resolution  adopted  by  its  un-American 
activities  committee  commending  the 
359  Members  of  the  House  who  supported 
House  Resolution  188  authorizing  the 
continuation  of  the  efforts  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  in 
combating  communism.  This  commend- 
ation includes  all  of  the  Representatives 
in  Congress  from  Michigan  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  Supporting  House  Un-Amerk.\.\ 
AcnviTLES  Committee 

Whereas  the  Communist  movement  in 
America  is  a  continuing  threat  to  our  great 
country  and  the  many  freedoms  that  are 
an  integral  part  of  our  way  of  life;  and 

Whereas  Communists  use  any  form  of  ag- 
gression, warfare,  subversion,  or  political  In- 
filtration to  embarrass,  harass,  and  to  de- 
stroy America  and  the  things  she  stands  fur: 
and 

Whereas  the  December  1964  issue  of  "Po- 
litical Affairs,"  a  monthly  directive  organ 
of  the  Communist  Party,  published  a  draft 
resolution  which,  it  says  "expressed  the  view- 
point of  the  leadership  of  the  Communist 
Party"  on  vital  national  Issues.  Included  in 
this  draft  resolution  as  a  key  struggle,  is  that 
now  famili£ir  Communist  theme,  "the  aboli- 
tion of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee";  and 

Whereas  the  Hotise  Un-Anaerican  Activities 
Committee  has  for  years  been  a  faithful 
watchdog  committee  to  preserve  and  protect 
our  America  through  highly  specialized  re- 
search: loyal,  determined  investigation,  often 
in  the  face  of  personal  abuse;  and  through 
recommendations  for  action  through  execu- 
tive or  legislative  means,  often  serving  the 
legislative  needs  of  committees  other  than 
itself:  and 

Whereas  on  February  25.  1965,  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  did  pass  House  Resolution  18a 
with  359  aflBrmative  votes  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  continued  activity  of  the  Hotise 
Un-American  Activities  Committee:  Now  be 
it 

Re!ioh>ed.  That  the  359  Representatives 
supporting  House  Resolution  188  be  com- 
mended for  their  action  to  continue  the 
ceaseless  fight  against  Communist  subver- 
sion or  subversion  by  any  other  group  or 
groups  advocating  the  destruction  of  Amer- 
ica and  her  freedoms;  and  be  It  further 
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Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Members  of  Congress  and  to  appro- 
priate news  media. 

Adopted  unanimously  by  the  Un-American 
Activities  Oommlttee,  the  Detroit  Districts 
.■Association,  the  American  Legion  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Joseph  Jones. 

Chairman. 


Intervening  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  brickbats  being  tiirown  at  the  ad- 
ministration as  a  result  of  our  landing 
troops  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  from  the  May  2, 
1965,  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune : 

Intervening  for  Freedom 

In  announcing  the  Soviet  caU  for  a  Se- 
curity CouncU  meeting  on  the  United  States 
Etomlnican  Intervention,  Tass  yesterday 
echoed  the  cries  of  the  antl-Yanqul,  of  the 
automatic  antl-lnterventlonlst,  of  Castro 
and  his  acolytes — and  also  of  many  an  Amer- 
ican who,  nose  buried  In  the  history  of  an 
earlier  era,  was  quick  last  week  to  shout 
"gunboat  diplomacy." 

According  to  Tass.  the  Marine  landing  was 
"yet  another  attempt  to  keep  In  power  a  re- 
actionary, an  antipopular  dictatorship 
regime,  which  suits  the  United  States,  and 
to  suppress  the  strivings  of  the  people  for 
freedom  and  Independence  •  •  •.  There 
can  be  no  Justification  for  the  invasion  of 
the  territory  of  a  sovereign  state  by  the 
American  Armed  Forces." 

The  charge  of  "gtmboat  diplomacy"  is.  in 
the  common  pejorative  sense  of  the  phrase, 
as  unjustified  In  this  instance  as  the  gun- 
boats of  old  are  obsolete  and  as  the  Tass 
charge  Is  false.  True,  American  Armed 
Forces  landed  on  a  neighbor  nation's  shores. 
True,  the  protection  of  US.  and  other  for- 
eign lives  seems  "to  have  been  more  an  excuse 
than  a  reason — a  device  designed  to  give 
Juridical  legitimacy  to  a  move  made  for  rea- 
sons of  high  policy.  But  what  matters  most 
In  this  case  is  the  purpose,  and  the  context. 

The  purpose  was  not  to  grab  territory,  to 
extend  U.S.  influence,  or  to  Install  a  Latin 
American  dictator  of  our  choosing.  We  have 
no  right  and  no  reason  to  Intervene  or  to 
take  sides  in  a  clash  between  those  who  favor 
the  restoration  of  President  Bosch  and  those, 
headed  by  Gen.  Wessin  y  Wessln,  who  oppose 
it.  The  record  proves  that  we  supported  Dr. 
Bosch  dtu-lng  the  time  he  was  in  oflSce  and 
that  we  demonstrated  our  strong  disapproval 
of  those,  Including  Gen.  Wessin  y  Wessin. 
who  overthrew  him. 

We  do.  however,  have  a  duty  to  ourselves, 
to  other  American  republics  and  even  to  the 
Dominican  people  to  take  precautionary 
measures  which  might  pre\'ent  a  group  of 
Communists  from  exploiting  chaos  to  repeat 
what  happened  in  Cuba.  If  that  was  under- 
taken unilaterally  by  the  United  States,  it 
was  not  by  choice  but  by  necessity.  It  was 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  following  the  Castro  be- 
trayal, to  create  an  inter- American  force 
which  might  act  swiftly  to  deal  with  such 
an  emergency  as  arose  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

Latin- American  governments  instinctively 
rtish  to  the  nonintervention  article  17  of  the 


OAS  Charter  whenever  they  fear  the  'colossus 
of  the  North"  Is  overstepping  itself  in  hemi- 
sphere affairs.  But  this  time,  while  citing 
the  article,  they  have  been  strikingly  mod- 
erate and  reserved  In  their  reaction. 

The  reason  must  be  that  many,  at  least, 
understand  and  sympathize  with  the  purpose 
of  President  Johnson's  action,  and  recognize 
that  Castro  has  introduced  a  new  el^nent 
that  requires  new  responses.  Through  his 
betrayal  of  his  own  revolution,  followed  by 
his  persistent  campaign  to  organize — and 
subvert — revolutions  in  other  countries. 
Castro  has  made  revolution  in  Latin  America 
an  international  exercise.  Whatever  its 
trappings,  a  Castro-inspired  revolt  is  not  a 
domestic  product  To  be  effective  as  an 
organization  for  the  common  defense,  the 
OAS  has  to  devise  means  to  prevent  the  new- 
style  Havana-directed  burrowing  under  na- 
tional boimdaries.  as  well  as  the  old-style 
crossing  over  them. 

President  Johnson  has  sought  diligently 
to  prod  the  OAS  into  converting  the  uni- 
lateral American  intervention  Into  a  multi- 
lateral OAS  intervention.  This,  if  successful, 
could  be  the  first  step  toward  creation  of  a 
permanent  force  that  woiild  make  future 
umiateral  action  unnecessary.     It  should  be. 

MeanwhUe,  conditions  have  to  be  eetab- 
lished  in  the  Dominican  Republic  which  will 
enable  its  sorely  tried  people  to  walk  the 
streets  In  safety,  and  to  choose  their  own 
govermnent — without  fear  that  they  are  be- 
ing delivered  into  the  hands  of  a  secretly 
plotted  tyranny,  a  tyranny  which  the  Soviets, 
who  so  piously  protested  to  the  U.N.,  would 
dearly  like  to  see  Imposed. 


Gen.  Milan  Stefanik 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  n^LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1965 
Mr.   COLLIER.     Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 

Gen.  Milan  Stefanik,  1880-1919 
On  May  4,  1919,  the  newly  created  Czecho- 
slovak Republic  suffered  the  loss  ot  its 
Minister  of  National  Defense  in  the  person  oi 
the  youthful  but  extremely  able,  energetic 
and  gifted  Gen.  Milan  Stefanik.  This  gal- 
lant soldier  was  the  third  member  of  the 
famous  tritimvirate  that  had  given  final 
shape  to  the  new  state  (the  other  two  being 
Thomas  Masaryk  and  Bduard  Benes).  Gen- 
eral Stefanlk's  intimate  association  with 
these  two  outstanding  Czechoslovak  leaders, 
and  his  inestimable  services,  were  dtily  ap- 
preciated, and  his  role  in  reconciling  his 
Slovak  kinsmen  to  the  Idea  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak state  was  never  forgotten  by  either 
Masaryk  or  Benes. 

General  Stefanik  was  the  son  of  a  Protes- 
tant clergjinan,  and  his  first  interest  was  in 
scientific  studies.  In  his  student  days  he 
showed  remarkable  aptitude  and  much  lik- 
ing for  astronomy,  and  long  before  the  war  he 
was  associated  with  the  Astroncwiical  Ob- 
servatory in  Paris.  There  he  had  befriended 
many  influential  Frenchmen,  especially 
prominent  politicians,  whose  services  he  en- 
listed for  the  Czechoslovak  cause  dvulng  the 
war.  .'Vs  a  matter  of  fact,  his  first  and  roost 
signal  service  to  the  Czechoslovak  people  was 
to  act  as  a  successful  intermediary  between 
Masaryk  and  Benes,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
many  French  statesmen,  on  the  other.  "niUB 
.OS  a  military  leader  and  as  a  statesDian,  his 
tragic  death  in  an  airplane  crash  was  a  double 
blow  to  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  46  years 
ago. 
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Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
\^  ould  like  to  call  attention  to  a  most  in- 
formative and  comprehensive  review  of 
the  field  of  congressional  reorganization 
by  the  Nation's  leading  expert  in  the 
field.  Dr.  George  B.  Galloway,  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of 
Congress. 

As  we  all  know,  Dr.  GsLlloway  was  the 
staff  director  of  the  LaFollette-Monroney 
committee  in  1945,  the  pioneer  effort  that 
produced  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
books  and  articles  on  Congress  and  also 
the  author  of  the  ofiBcial  "History  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives." 
published  several  years  ago  as  a  House 
document. 

Dr.  Galloway's  recent  address.  "Con- 
gressional Reform:  Agenda  and  Pros- 
pects," was  delivered  at  the  10th  South- 
em  AssMnbly,  which  met  In  BUoxl,  Miss., 
in  January.  The  meeting  was  spon- 
sored by  Tulane  University  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  American  Assembly, 
Columbia  University. 

The  American  Assembly  is  currently 
sponsoring  such  3 -day  regional  meet- 
ings throughout  the  country  to  bring 
together  leading  Americans  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  political  viewpoints  to 
discuss  the  subject  "The  Congress  and 
America's  Future."  The  26th  American 
Assembly,  held  at  Arden  House,  Harri- 
man,  N.Y.,  last  October,  produced  a 
broad  series  of  recommendations  for 
streamlining  the  woiic  of  Congress  and 
has  since  published  a  series  of  working 
papers  In  this  field,  edited  by  Prof.  David 
B.  Truman,  of  Columbia  University. 

As  the  recently  established  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Reorganization 
begins  its  important  work,  it  Is  erusourag- 
ing  to  know  that  the  complex  questions 
involving  the  operation  of  Congress  are 
also  being  discussed  by  Interested  citizens 
who  likewise  have  a  stake  in  the  outc(»ne 
of  the  joint  committee's  deliberations. 
The  reports  and  recommendations  of 
these  Am,erican  Assembly  conferences 
will,  I  hope,  have  the  serious  attention 
of  the  members  and  staff  of  the  joint 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  work  of 
the  American  Assembly  and  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  high  caliber  of  participants 
in  their  sessions,  I  Insert  at  this  point 
the  text  of  Dr.  Galloway's  excellent 
address: 

Congressional  Reform:   Acknda  and 

Prospbc-ts 

(Address  by  George  B.  Galloway  before  th« 

10th  Southern  Assembly) 

INTRODUCTION 

We  meet  here  today  at  a  time  when  rep- 
resentative government  Is  on  the  defensive 
all  over  the  world,  and  when  It  has  been 
eclipsed  by  dictatorships  in  many  countries. 
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Looked  at  from  a  worldwide  view,  the  "par- 
liamentary crisis"  of  the  20th  century  has 
been  developing  and  deepening  for  many 
years.  Speakers  at  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  allege  that  we  are  liv- 
ing in  an  age  of  legislative  decline.  They 
refer  to  the  great  fragility  of  representa- 
tive institutions,  to  the  fact  that  several 
parliaments  have  been  dissolved,  and  that, 
in  certain  countries,  the  prerogatives  of  par- 
liaments have  been  greatly  restricted.  Many 
national  parliaments  in  the  present  age  are 
nothing  but  rubberstamps.  represent- 
ing only  one  party,  and  therefore  only  the 
opinion    of    the    government    in    power. 

In  his  famous  Romanes  lecture  in  June 
1930.  Winston  Churchill  remarked  that  it 
has  been  generally  accepted  until  recent 
times  that  the  best  way  of  governing  states 
was  by  talking.  In  England  the  parliamen- 
tary conception  was  still  dominant  and  rep- 
resentative Institutions  still  held  the  field. 
But  in  many  states  "Government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  for  the  people"'  had  proved 
to  be  an  Illusion.  "Democracy  seems  ready," 
he  said,  "to  yield  up  the  tangible  rights  hard 
won  in  rugged  centuries  to  party  organiza- 
tions, to  leagues  and  societies,  to  military 
chiefs,  or  to  dictatorships."  Nevertheless, 
said  Churchill  in  1930,  "representative  in- 
stitutions still  command  a  consensus  of  world 
opinion  •  •  •.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
faithful  subjects  to  preserve  these  institu- 
tions In  their  healthy  vigor,  to  guard  them 
against  the  encroachment  of  external  forces, 
and  to  revivify  them  from  one  generation 
to  another  from  the  springs  of  national  tal- 
ent, interest,  and  esteem." 

What  has  happened  to  representative  gov- 
ernment   since    Sir    Winston    uttered    these 
prophetic  words?    With  the  advance  of  sci- 
ence and  technology,  the  growth  of  the  wel- 
fare state,  and   the  multiplication  of  pub- 
lic problems,  there  has  been  a   tremendous 
Increase  in  the  workload  on  Congress  and  in 
the  duties   of  Members.     Meanwhile,   these 
same  forces — plus  the  need  of  secrecy  and 
speed  in  decisionmaking — have  led  to  a  loss 
of   legislative  initiative  to  the  Cabinet  and 
have  upset  the  equilibrium  between  parlia- 
ment and  the  executive.    With  the  develop- 
ment of  means  of  mass  communication,  the 
President   has   entered   into   direct   contact 
with  the  people  over  the  heads  of  legislators. 
And   in  many  countries  representative  gov- 
ernment bas  been  replaced  by  dictatorships, 
or  has  yielded  Its  traditional  leadership  to 
powerful  personalities  and  pressure  groupe. 
If  the  influence  of  Parliament  on  public 
affairs  appears  to  be  on   the   decline,   what 
is    the    explanation?      Speaking   at    the    53d 
Interparliamentary    Conference    at    Copen- 
hagen last  August,  Mr.  Emile  Blamont,  Sec- 
retary General  al  the  French  National  As- 
sembly, suggested  some  reasons  for  this  sit- 
uation.     In  a  world   dedicated   to  efficiency 
and  realism,  he  said,  "parliamentary  debates 
give   the   impression    of    being   governed   by 
Obsolete  rules.     The  public  feel  that  these 
debates  are  obscure  and  needlessly  long,  that 
decisions   by   assemblies   are   made   too   late 
and  that  parliamentary  proceedings  have   a 
disorderly    and    slightly    empty    character.  " 
F\irthennore.     he     said,     "the     information 
available   to  members  of  Parliament  Is  no 
longer  adequa-.e  to  enable  them  to  confront 
the   very    complex   subjects   which   are   sub- 
mitted   to    them,    nor    the    problems    which 
they  have  no  longer  to  decide,  but  of  which 
they  do  have  to  approve  the  solution." 

Concern  about  the  performance  of  our  own 
Congress  derives  both  from  those  circum- 
stances and  from  some  distinctive  featiu-es 
of  the  American  system:  the  constitutional 
scparat.on  of  President  and  Congress,  the 
decentralizing  efTects  of  federalism,  and  the 
structure  and  procedural  practices  of  the 
House  and  Senate — Including  such  matters 
as  the  dispersion  of  power  in  Congress,  the 


powers  ot  the  Hoiise  Committee  oo  Rules, 
"extended  debate"  In  the  Senate,  and  taae 
seniority  rule. 

We  bear  much  talk  about  strengthening 
the  effectiveness  of  Congress.  How  can  Its 
"effectiveness"  be  defined  and  measured? 
In  terms  of  its  enactment  of  progreeslve 
legislation?  Or  in  terms  of  how  well  it 
blocks  the  passage  of  progressive  legislation? 
The  answer  depends  on  your  political  philos- 
ophy, on  what  you  want  Congress  to  do. 

Some  criteria  for  evaluating  the  perform- 
ance of  Congress  may  be  suggested.  ( 1 1  How 
well  does  it  perform  its  basic  modern  func- 
tions: the  legislative  function,  ttie  oversight 
function,  and  the  represent^vtive  function? 
(2)  How  about  the  character  of  congressional 
leadership:  is  it  centralized  or  dispersed? 
Is  the  leadership  in  a  position  to  control  the 
legislative  process?  (3)  How,-  about  the 
character  of  congressloniU  procedures:  do 
they  facilitate  majority  or  minority  rule? 
(4)  How  about  the  lu-gent  iegislative  pro- 
posals of  the  President:  does  Congress  act 
upon  them  with  reasonable  ditp.itch  or  onlv 
after  protracted  delays?  1 

CRITICISMS    OF    COXGlESS 

The  congressional  reformers  t>f  1965  remind 
us  that  19  years  have  passed  since  the 
La  Follette-Monroney  committee  investigated 
Congress  and  filed  its  famotit  report.  De- 
spite the  improvements  that  were  made  by 
the  Legislative  Reorganigatioa  Act  of  1946. 
they  feel  that  the  job  was  not  finished  then 
and  that  it  is  time  for  a  seccmd  look.  The 
terms  of  reference  of  the  jotnt  committee 
were  limited  and  the  reform  program  it  pro- 
duced in  1946  was  pruned  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Meanwhile,  the  1946  act 
has  revealed  defects  in  operation  and  new 
conditions  have  developed  tha*  call  for  cor- 
rection. Since  1946  two  States  have  been 
added  to  the  Union,  there  are  50  million  more 
Americans,  the  space  age  has  dawned,  and 
the  daily  work  load  of  the  averape  Congress- 
man has  doubled. 

While  Congress  is  still  operutiiig  under 
time-worn  procedtu-es — Senat*  rtiies  have 
not  been  revised  since  1884  -  the  Presidenry 
has  been  modernized  and  equipped  with  a 
Council  of  Economic  Advl.sers.  a  National  Se- 
curity Council,  a  Central  Iiuellli^enc  y  Agency. 
a  National  Aeronautics  and  Spiwe  Council,  an 
OflBce  of  Emergency  Planning,  an  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  una  a  Cabinet  Sec- 
retariat. By  contrast,  power  In  Ci>ngress  is 
widely  dispersed  among  the  titular  leaders 
and  three  hundred  committee  chieftains. 

What  criticisms  of  Congrees  are  being 
made  by  Members  and  commentators?  Al- 
though the  Reform  Act  of  1946  streamlined 
the  congressional  committee  structure,  an 
amazing  proliferation  of  subcommittees  has 
since  taken  place,  leading  to  multiple  com- 
mittee assignments  and  scattered  work  load. 
Although  the  1946  act  authorlaed  expansion 
of  staff  aids,  there  have  been  complaints  from 
minority  party  members  that  the  profes- 
sional staffs  of  the  committees  are  not  fairly 
distributed.  Although  the  act  sought  to 
strengthen  the  power  of  t)ie  pvirbe  in  several 
ways,  some  Members  assert  tbat  Congress 
has  lost  control  of  the  pursestnngs. 
Quarrels  between  the  chairmen  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees  over 
the  meeting  place  of  con  fere  net  committees 
and  over  the  power  to  initiate  iippropriation 
bills  have  led  to  protracted  delays  in  the 
passage  of  the  regular  annual  .-jnpply  bills. 

Critics  allege  that  power  on  Capitol  Hill  is 
so  scattered  and  dispersed  ainoiip  »l;c  chair- 
men of  three  hundred  autom  moi:.'.  commit- 
tees that  the  leadership  rainiot  criirrol  the 
legislative  process.  They  say  that  legislative 
sessions  start  off  slowly  and  end  in  a  jam 
They  blame  this  condition  on  rilibustering 
In  the  Senate,  the  dilatory  tactics  of  commit- 
tee chairmen,  and  the  failure  of  the  leaders 
to  schedule  the  business  ahead  0n  .i  se.st^ional 
basis.  { 


Other  oritioe  claim  that  the  Investigative 
fuii£Ftlo(n  ot  Congress  has  been  abused  by 
soane  Investigating  cooamlttees  and  that  leg- 
islative Biirvelllance  of  the  conduct  of  the 
adznlnisrtratlon  needs  to  be  strengthened  in 
various  ways.  They  also  cooaplaln  that  the 
seniority  system  of  selecting  the  chairman 
of  congressional  committees  makes  F>arty 
government  in  Congress  virtually  impossible 
and  renders  the  President  powerless  to  ful- 
fill the  pledges  of  the  party  platform.  For 
the  chairmen  of  the  great  legislative  commit- 
tees cannot  t>e  controlled  by  the  majority 
party  since  it  does  not  control  their  selection. 

Several  Members  of  Congress,  in  both 
Houses  and  both  political  parties,  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  for  a  fresh  look  at  its  in- 
ternal machinery  and  methods.  They  have 
proposed  that  Congress  set  up  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  its  own  Members  to  study  how  our 
National  Legislature  can  be  made  a  more 
effective  third  branch  of  government. 

Senator  Clifford  Case,  of  New  Jersey,  a 
leading  reformer  of  owe  own  day,  in  reply 
to  a  questionnaire,  received  200  letters  from 
political  scientists  around  the  country  com- 
menting on  his  proposal  for  congressional 
reorganization.  Virtually  all  the  replies  to 
Senator  Case's  inqtiiry  applauded  his  idea 
for  a  broad  study  of  proposed  reforms.  These 
themes  kept  recurring  in  this  correspon- 
dence: The  decline  of  Congress  in  relation  to 
the  executive  branch  will  continue  to  be  the 
object  of  public  criticism  until  it  tindertakes 
essential  reforms  in  its  machinery  and 
methods;  Immediate  action  in  such  areas  a? 
conflicts  of  interest  and  budgetary  reform  Is 
desirable;  the  alleged  lack  of  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal and  party  responsibility  In  Congress  is 
a  basic  defect,  as  well  as  Its  alleged  subordi- 
nation to  local  and  sectional  interests;  re- 
duction of  the  powers  of  committee  chair- 
men, adoption  of  modern  rules  of  committee 
and  floor  procedure,  and  elimination  of  the 
Senate  filibuster  are  urgently  needed.  How 
to  obtain  majority  rule  Is  regarded  as  a  cen- 
tral problem  of  Congress  today,  while 
stronger  national  pKilitical  parties  is  con- 
sidered by  many  as  the  key  to  reform. 

The  Case  bill  identifies  12  problem  area.s 
on  which  his  study  would  concentrate.  These 
problem  areas  cover  such  matters  as  the 
scheduling  of  congressional  business;  the 
structure,  stafllng,  and  operation  of  congres- 
sional committees;  the  workload  of  Congress 
and  its  committees;  i-ules  and  floor  proce- 
dures; conflicts  of  Interest;  the  term  of  office 
of  Representatives;  legislative  oversight  of 
the  administration  of  the  laws;  strengthen- 
ing of  the  congressional  power  of  the  pttrse: 
and  the  operation  of  the  lobby  law. 

THE    1964    PLATFtJRM  PLANKS 

In  1964  the  platforms  of  both  of  the  major 
political  parties  dealt  with  the  subject  of 
congressional  reform.  The  Democrats  de- 
clared : 

"The  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
revise  Its  rules  and  procedures  to  assure  ma- 
jority rule  after  reasonable  debate  and  t<'' 
guarantee  that  major  legislative  proposals  of 
the  President  can  be  brought  to  a  vote  after 
rea.sonable  consideration  in  committee." 

The  Republican  plaform  pledged  their 
party  to — 

"Effective  budgetary  reform,  improved  con- 
gressional appropriation  procedures,  and  fui; 
implementation  of  the  antldeficiency  statute: 

"A  wide-rajiglng  reform  of  other  congre*;- 
sional  procedures,  including  the  provision  oi 
adequate  professional  staff  assistance  for  the 
minority  membership  on  congressional  com- 
nxittees.  to  insiue  that  the  power  and  prestige 
of  Congress  remain  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  times." 

REFORM    PP.OPOSALS    OF    DSC 

After  the  elections  last  November  tbf 
Democratic  study  group — a  block  of  House 
liberals — sought  to  mobilize  their  forces  in 
ravor  of  eight  congressional  reform  proposals 
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First,  they  decided  to  move  in  the  Democratic 
c  ucus  against  two  Members  who  worked  for 
t:u-  Goldwater-MlUer  ticket:  Representatives 
WILLIAMS,  of  Mississippi  and  Watsok  of 
.-r  luth  Carolina.  In  the  event,  these  two 
Members  were  demoted  on  their  commit- 
;'es.  but  they  were  not  barred  from  their 
..  jp.imittees  or  from  the  party  caucus.  Sec- 
tmci.  they  considered  reviving  the  traditional 
r::(Ctice  of  requiring  caucus  approval  of  the 
s'.ite  of  committee  assignments  proposed  by 
■.lie  committee  on  committees.  This  was 
done  in  a  separate  caucus  on  January  18. 
!i»65.  Third,  they  decided  to  support  a  revl- 
.~i  in  of  the  party  ratios  on  all  House  com- 
n.ittees  (Including  Appropriations  and  Ways 
,jid  Means)  so  as  to  reflect,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  68-percent  Democratic  Party 
r.ttio  in  the  House  in  the  89th  Congress. 
This  has  since  been  done.  Fourth,  they 
-isreed  to  support  the  establishment  of  a 
Democratic  policy  or  steering  committee  by 
the  caucus  so  as  to  provide  machinery  to 
discuss  and  implement  leadership  p>olicy  on 
legislative  prop>osals  coming  before  the  House. 
This  Is  in  process  of  being  carried  out. 

Fifth,  they  agreed  to  support  an  amend- 
;nent  to  the  rules  of  the  House  to  establish 

"21-day  rule"  providing  for  Speaker  recog- 
:utlon  of  the  committee  chairman  (or  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  a  committee 
v.ho  favors  the  bill)  to  call  up  a  measiu-e  for 
House  consideration  if  it  has  been  reported 
;.ivorably  by  a  standing  legislative  committee 
.  lid  if  it  has  been  before  the  Rules  Commit - 

le  for  21  days  without  having  been  granted 
rule.  This  amendment  was  approved  by 
•iie  House.  Sixth,  they  agreed  to  support  the 
t-tablishment  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
^/ressional  Reorganization  to  consider  pro- 
posals to  modernize  House  and  Senate  proce- 
dures and  to  upxiate  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
uization  Act  of  1946.  Resolutions  to  this  end 
have  been  Introduced  in  the  House.  Seventh. 
I  hey  decided  to  support  an  amendment  to  the 
House  rtiles  to  provide  Speaker  recognition  of 

he  committee  chairman  (or  the  ranking 
::iajority  member  of  the  committee  who 
..  vors  tlie  bill)  to  offer  a  privileged  motiori 
■  I  send  to  conference  by  majority  vote  a  bill 
■.hat  has  been  passed  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
.  le  so  that  differences  between  the  two  ver- 

lons  of  the  measure  may  be  resolved.    "ITiis 

mendment  was  approved  by  the  House. 
And.  eighth,  they  agreed  to  support  an 
.imendment  to  the  House  rules  to  provide 
for  a  discharge  petition  with  175  signatures 
nn  major  measures  that  are  part  of  the 
:naiority  party's  legislative  program,  retain- 
ing the  present  requirement  of  218  signa- 
ture-^ on  other  measures.  Tliis  amendment 
•vas  not  proposed  in  the  Demcjcratic  caucus 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  seven  out  of  the 
light  reform  proposals  of  the  Democratic 
>:udy  Group  have  been  adopted  or  are  in 
process  of  execution.  Their  sticcess  reflects 
the  changed  composition  of  the  House  as  a  re- 
o.iilt  of  the  1964  congressional  elections.  It 
.'"..so  reveals  a  new  balance  of  power  in  that 
Chamber  where  the  so-called  conservative 
.-oalition    had   been   in  control  of  the  situa- 

lon  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  new 
'IjUio  rules,  approved  on  January  4  by  a  vote 

:  224   to  201.  were   largely  the   product   of 

lie  DSG.     The  expectation  is  that  they  will 

'  eaken  the  blockade  powers  of  the  House 
Hules  Committee  and  strengthen  the  power 
ot  the  Speaker  to  expedite  the  legislative 
iiiocef..'^.     Whether  he  now  exercises  it  or  not. 

peaker  John-  McCormack  will  have  more 
jiower  than  any  .Speaker  since  Uncle  Joe" 
r  -nnon. 

-SENATOR    CLARK'S    PROPOSALS 

One  of  the  most  persistent  ai  d  artiful  iie 
dvocates  of  congressional  reorganization  lu- 
fi.iy  Ls  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
Joseph  S.  Clark.  In  his  book.  "Congress: 
rhe  Sapless  Branch,"  published  last  year. 
>enator  Clark   makes  a   powerful   and   per- 


suasive case  for  congressional  reform.  His 
reform  proposals  have  all  been  made  by  pre- 
vious writers,  but  bis  case  Is  presented  with 
sp>ecial  verve  and  is  Informed  by  his  own 
first-hand  observations  and  experiences  in 
the  Senate.  The  central  problem  of  Con- 
gress. £is  he  sees  it,  is  the  "establishment": 

"Within  broad  limits  and  subject  to  some 
exceptions  the  congressional  establishment 
consists  of  those  Democratic  chairmen  and 
ranking  Republican  members  of  the  Impor- 
tant legislative  committees  who,  through 
seniority  and  pressures  exerted  on  junior 
colleagues,  control  the  Institutional  machin- 
ery of  Congress.  They  use  this  control  to 
prevent  a  fair  hearing  and  a  vote  on  the 
merits  of  the  Presidents  program. 

"It  is  important  to  note  that  the  views 
of  the  congressional  establishment  are  not 
shared  by  a  majority  of  their  own  colleagues 
who.  left  to  their  own  devices,  would  be  pre- 
pared to  bring  the  Congress  into  line  to  cope 
with  the  necessities  of  our  times. 

As  remedies  Senator  Ciabk  proposes  both 
internal  and  external  reforms.  Internally 
they  involve:  (1)  changing  "party  leadership 
structure  so  that  within  both  parties  and  in 
both  houses  a  majority  will  decide  party 
p>olicy  and  enforce  party  discipline";  (2) 
changing  rules  and  procedures  in  both 
houses  "so  that  a  majority  can  act  when  It 
is  ready  to  act";  (3)  substituting  "coopera- 
tion for  competition"  in  relations  between 
houses  and  with  the  executive;  and  (4)  es- 
tablishing and  enforcing  high  ethical  stand- 
ards. 

External  reforms  proposed  by  Senator 
Clark  include  generalized  suggestions  for 
more  competition  between  the  parties,  with 
empliasis  on  developing  national  party  poli- 
cies and  more  widespread  participation  in 
financing  party  politics,  reform  of  the  elec- 
toral college,  further  removal  of  restraints 
on  the  right  to  vote,  and  election  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  at  the  time  of 
presidential  elections  for  fotir-year  terms.' 

Senator  Clark  has  been  urging  revision  of 
the  Seiiate  rules  since  the  summer  of  1960. 
His  latest  speech  on  this  subject  was  deliv- 
ered in  the  Senate  on  September  23,  1964. 
and  consumed  42  pages  of  the  Congrbssional 
Record.  In  it  he  set  forth  and  explained 
some  27  proposals  for  specific  changes  in  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  Senator  Clark's  reforms 
are  not  popular  among  his  colleagues  and  to 
date  only  one  of  his  proposals  has  been 
adopted:  permitting  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate  to  meet  during  the  morning  hour 
without  sepcial  leave. 

MONRONEY     RESOLVTION 

On  J.iuuary  6.  1965.  Senator  Monroney 
introduced  a  concurrent  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress.  Forty-seven  other  Senators 
joined  him  In  sponsoring  this  resolution 
which  is  almost  identical  to  the  La  Follette- 
Monroney  resolution  of  1945  which  led  to  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
"Now  that  20  years  have  passed."  said  Sena- 
tor MoNP.nNEY.  "the  Congress  is  again  in 
need  of  major  reorganization  •  •  •  the 
-America n  people  expect  the  Congress  to  im- 
prove its  performance  •  •  •  There  is  a  stri- 
dent and  persistent  demand  for  improved 
congreb.'sional  practices."  In  a  supporting 
speech  the  Senator  outlined  more  than  a 
score  c)l  major  and  minor  problem  areas 
which,  he  felt,  call  for  study  and  Improve- 
ment 


CAUCUS    REFORM 


As  summarized  by  Franklin  L  Burdette 
in  the  Public  Administration  Review.  De- 
cember 1964.  pp. 264-265. 

-  FuirijRs  Note.-  The  Monroney-Madden 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  2  and  H.  Con.  Res.  4) 
were  subsequently  adopted  on  Mar.  9  and 
Mar.  11.  1965.  and  the  joint  committee  has 
been  aj>i>olnted.  Hearings  are  scheduled  to 
begin  on  May  10.  1965. 


During  the  first  50  years  of  Congress,  down 
to  1839,  the  House  of  Representatives  elected 
its  officers  by  secret  ballot.  The  secret  bal- 
lot encouraged  Independent  voting,  free  from 
fear  of  reprisal,  and  enabled  the  real  will  of 
the  majority  to  prevail.  In  1839  the  House 
switched  its  method  of  leadership  selection 
from  the  secret  ballot  to  "viva  voce"  voting. 
This  was  a  response  to  the  growth  of  politi- 
cal parties  in  the  age  of  Jackson.  Open  vot- 
ing was  sought  for  purposes  of  party  disci- 
pline. 

During  the  20th  century  the  secret  ballot 
has  frequently  been  used  by  the  House  Demo- 
cratic caucus  to  select  its  ctmdidates  for  the 
oflicers  of  the  House.  The  Democratic  caucus 
journals  show,  for  example,  that  the  caucus 
balloted  for  the  officers  of  the  House  on  the 
eve  of  the  80th.  81st,  and  84th  Congresses. 
In  the  absence  of  contests  for  the  top  lead- 
ership posts,  the  cauctis  has  nominated  its 
candidates  for  Speaker  and  floor  leader  by 
acclamation.  The  secret  ballot  in  party 
caucus  has  also  long  been  used  to  fill  vacan- 
cies on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

In  1959  the  House  Republican  caucus  re- 
placed Joe  Martin  as  minority  leader  by 
Charles  Halleck  in  a  secret  ballot  vote. 
Again  in  1963.  Representative  Foro  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Republican  confer- 
ence over  Representative  Hoeven  by  secret 
ballot.  And  in  1965,  Representative  Ford  de- 
feated Representative  Halleck  for  minority 
leader  by  a  secret  ballot  vote  of  73  to  67. 

This  use,  early  and  late,  of  the  secret  bal- 
lot in  leadership  selections  suggests  that  it 
could  be  extended  to  the  choice  of  the  chair- 
men of  the  standing  committees  of  Congress 
as  a  democratic  alternative  to  the  seniority 
custom.  The  history  of  the  secret  ballot  and 
its  power  to  reform  Congress  have  recently 
been  set  forth  in  a  book  entitled  "Illegitimate 
Power'  by  Laurence  G.  Kraus.  Kraus  sug- 
gests that  the  House  Democrats  set  up  a 
caucus  committee  to  study  and  recommend 
new  rules  for  their  party  caucus.  The  study 
committee  would  seek  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions as  these:  When  should  the  caucus  meet? 
Should  the  caucus  leader  be  selected  by  secret 
ballot  and  should  majority  support  be  re- 
quired? Should  he  have  the  right  to 
name  his  own  committeemen  and  committee 
chairmen?  Or,  should  the  caucus  control  all 
committee  assignments,  and  should  all  cau- 
cus contests  be  settled  by  secret  ballot?  How 
long  should  a  Congressman  serve  on  a  com- 
mittee before  he  can  t>e  named  chairman? 
What  should  be  the  qualifications  for  elec- 
tion to  the  caucus  steering  conuxUttee? 
Should  the  system  of  regional  caucuses  be 
revised  with  leaders  elected  by  ballot? 
Should  the  subcaucuses  play  a  part  in  devel- 
oping committee  assignments?  What  about 
the  regional  whips?  What  of  caucus  eligibil- 
ity requirements:  what  happens  to  those 
members  of  the  party  who  endorse  the  oppo- 
sition candidate  in  a  presidential  election? 

modernizing      congressional      INFORMATION 

Modern  elet  tronic.<;  have  enabled  industry 
and  the  Mihtary  Establishment,  and  some 
parts  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  store  and  retrieve  knowledge  and 
to  automate  their  activities  through  the  use 
of  computers  For  example,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  now  using  computers  to 
check  the  accuracy  of  income  tax  returns. 
But  Congress  Is  still  operating  with  the  sim- 
pler tools  ot  the  preautomation  age. 

The  question  may  be  raised:  Can  Congress, 
faced  with  an  increasingly  onerous  and  tech- 
nical workload  of  complicated  problems, 
make  use  ol  modern  technology  to  modern- 
ize and  manipulate  the  information  It  needs 
for  sound  decisionmaking? 

I  suggest  that  Congress  could  use  c(xa'- 
puters  in  the  following  ways: 
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1.  To  expedite  the  review  of  the  executive 
budget  and  the  legislative  phase  of  the 
budget  process. 

2.  To  schedule  committee  meetings  and 
hearings. 

3.  To  provide  the  leadership  of  the  legis- 
lature with  a  current  picture  of  the  status  of 
all  pending  legislation — the  equivalent  of  a 
national  or  military  command  center. 

4.  To  save  time  on  quorum  calls  and  floor 
voting  by  an  electric  voting  sj'stem. 

5.  To  keep  track  of  the  payroll  accounts  of 
employees  of  Congress,  and 

6.  To  maintain  an  up-to-date  telephone 
directory  for  the  legislative  establishment. 

In  addition.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
such  equipment  could  be  used  to  catalog 
and  index  congressional  documents,  to  store 
Information  on  Federal  contract  awards  (by 
subject,  by  contract  recipient,  by  congres- 
slonal  district),  to  inventory  research  and 
development  facilities  and  manpower,  and 
trends  in  Federal  budgeting  to  show  rates  of 
growth  of  program  components  together 
with  data  on  original  enabling  authority  and 
points  of  decisionmaking  when  funding 
levels  were  either  Increased  or  decreased. 

CEEATION   OF  A   LECISL.\TIVE-EXECtrnVE 
COtTNCIL 

The  functional  and  physical  separation 
between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  our  Government  has  caused 
rivalry,  suspicion,  and  hoetUity  between 
Congress  and  the  President  at  intervals 
throughout  our  national  history.  Conflict  is 
a  built-in  feature  of  the  American  system 
of  government. 

I  suggest  that  the  coordination  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  could  be  institu- 
tionalized by  the  creation  of  a  Legislative- 
Executive  Council.  Such  a  CouncU  wcmld 
consist  of  congressional  leaders  and  members 
of  the  President's  Cabinet.  It  would  violate 
no  essential  American  tradition  and  would 
require  no  constitutional  amendment.  "Hie 
idea  of  such  an  organ  in  the  National  Gov- 
ernment was  first  suggested  by  Senator 
Robert  M.  LaFollette,  Jr.,  in  the  July  1943, 
Issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  His  State  of 
Wisconsin  had  such  a  council  as  early  as 
1931.  The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  contamed  a  provision  for  a  Joint  Legis- 
lative-Executive Council  when  the  measure 
passed  the  Senate.  Its  elimination  on  the 
House  side  was  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
Influence  of  the  Speaker  who  perhaps 
thought  that  his  power  might  be  reduced  by 
It.  Its  defeat  was  a  keen  disappointment  to 
American  scholars  in  the  field  of  politics. 

The  Council  could  be  created  by  a  Joint 
resolution  of  the  two  Houses  and  an  Execu- 
tive order  of  the  President.  Its  member- 
ship would  presiunably  consist  "of  the  Vice 
President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  ma- 
jority party  floor  leaders  of  the  two  Houses, 
chairmen  of  major  committees,  and  desig- 
nated Cabinet  members.  Meetings  would  be 
held  regularly  to  consider  the  formulation 
and  execution  of  national  policies.  The 
Council  might  be  held  responsible  for  plan- 
ning and  scheduling  the  legislative  program 
In  consultation  with  the  President. 

PUBLIC     ATTmJDE     TOWARD     REFORM 

Public  sentiment  toward  congressional  re- 
form seems  to  be  mixed.  On  the  one  hand, 
evidence  of  Influential  support  for  improve- 
ment in  congressional  procedures  is  seen  in 
the  report  of  the  26th  American  Assembly, 
held  at  Arden  House  last  October,  and  In 
the  report  of  a  conference  on  congressional 
reorganization  held  at  Dartmouth  College 
last  spring  and  attended  by  several  Repre- 
sentatives. In  recent  weeks  public  backing 
for  congressional  reform  has  apparently  been 
growing  in  intensity.  Judging  by  widespread 
news  coverage  and  editorial  support  througli- 
out  the  covmtry.  Pressures  are  building  up 
Inside  and  outside  Congress  so  that  there  is 
now  a  healthy  demand  for  rather  sweeping 
reforms. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  can  hardly  be 
claimed  that  there  has  been  a  sustained  pub- 
lic demand  for  an  overhaul  of  the  national 
legislature.  The  general  public  often  seems 
to  be  Indifl'erent  to  consrassional  perform- 
ance. At  the  end  of  19C3,  to  be  sure,  there 
was  widespread  public  criticism  of  Congress 
on  the  grovind  that  it  had  consistently 
blocked  President  Kenncdy'e  legislative  pro- 
gram. Today,  according  U>  the  Harris  Sur- 
vey, there  has  been  a  nii-.rUvd  shift  of  atti- 
tudes so  that  64  percent  of  the  public  now 
thinks  Congress  has  doi.e  on  excelleiit  or 
good  Job.  This  improven;cnt  in  the  -image  " 
of  Congress  is  presumab'.y  due  to  the  im- 
pressive legislative  record  of  the  19C4  session 
which  has  been  attributed,  in  turn,  to  the 
persuasive  powers  and  skijlls  of  President 
Johnson . 

This  different  experience  of  two  Presidents 
with  the  same  Congress  suppcsts  that  per- 
haps there  is  some  truth  fii  Pope's  famous 
couplet — "Por  forms  of  government  let  fools 
contest,  whafer  Is  best  adniijiistered  is  best." 

CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM:    St;MMAP.Y   STATEMENT 

Suggestions  for  congressional  reform  have 
been  advanced  in  recent  years  by  Members 
of  Congress,  political  sclentifct^,  civic  groups. 
Journalists,  and  commeii'dfiors.  An  inven- 
tory of  these  suggestionF.  mide  last  year  by 
Congressional  Quarterly  Xaws  Service,  ran 
to  60  pages.  There  is  much  overlapping  and 
duplication  among  these  proposals,  but  a 
review  of  them  Indicates  thnt.  for  the  most 
part,  the  objectives  of  the  reformers  are 
threefold : 

1.  To  centralize  and  s•^r^?r.f tlicn  leadership 

In  Congress. 

2.  To  promote  majority  rule;    ttr.d 

3.  To  facilitate  the  performance  of  the 
modern  functions  of  Con^Tets. 

How  would  the  reforiiiers  achieve  thc-s-e 
aims?  Boiled  down  at  the  ri.=;k  of  oversim- 
plification, they  would  centralize  and 
strengthen  the  leadership  by  ri)  transfer- 
ring the  scheduling  function  from  the  Rules 
Committee  to  the  majority  leaders  of  the 
House;  and  (2)  providing  "for  the  appoint- 
ment and  removal  of  the  chairmen  of  con- 
gressional committees  by  the  majority  leader- 
ship, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  majority 
caucus. 

They  would  promote  majority  rule  by  (1) 
providing  for  majority  cloture  in  the  Senat-e: 
(2)  reviving  the  21-day  rule  In  tlie  House,  to 
be  invoked  by  the  Speaker;  and  (3)  author- 
izing a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  send  a  bill  to  conference. 

They  would  facilitate  the  performance  of 
the  legislative  function  by  (>■)  reducing  the 
workload  on  Congress  in  vaxious  ways;  (2) 
saving  congressional  time  by  electric  vesting, 
germane  debate,  staggered  committee  and 
Chamber  sessions.  Joint  hearings,  and  other 
devices;  and  (3)  Improving  legislative  staff 
aids  by  expanc'lng  professional  committee 
staffs  and  the  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
They  would  facilitate  tlie  performance  of 
the  oversight  function  by  ( l )  expanding  tlie 
staffs  of  the  supervisory  committees:  (2) 
service  audits  of  executive  agencies  by  the 
GAO:  and  (3)  by  strengthenipg  the  power  of 
the  purse. 

Tliey  would  improve  the  perform  a  nee  of 
the  representative  function  by  (1)  sched- 
uling congressional  se.'isions  sci  as  to  allow 
regular  recesses  for  contact  with  constit- 
uents; (2)  provide  administrative  assistants 
for  Representatives  such  c^^  Benators  have; 
(3)  requiring  all  Members  to  discl'>s-e  tiieir 
financial  interests  and  pres^siire  grovip  affili- 
ations: and  (4)  lengthening  the  term  of  office 
of  Representatives  to  4  years. 

PROSPEcrrs  for  reform 
The  prospects  for  congressional  reform 
have  not  seemed  bright,  considering  the 
formidable  obstacles  to  change.  These  ob- 
stacles Include  apparent;  public  indifference 
to  congressional  performance  and  the  satis- 
faction of  legislative  leaders  with  existing 


arrangements.  They  also  Include  those  in- 
terest groups  in  the  country  whose  in- 
fluence in  Congress  might  be  jeopardize: 
by  new  forms  and  practices.  Tlie  loc;.. 
orientation  of  members,  their  preoccupy, 
tion  with  errand  rimning  and  routin 
chores,  attaclmient  to  traditional  proce- 
dures, the  fragmentation  of  power  in  Con- 
gress and  opposition  to  centralized  leader- 
ship—are all  factors  that  make  for  resistunc' 
to  change. 

Some  political  scientists  believe  that  in- 
ternal congressional  reform  depends  on  ex 
ternal  reform  in  the  party  system  and  th;v 
external  reform  in  the  party  system  depend- 
in  turn,  on  the  expansion  of  party  com- 
petition into  many  more  legislative  di.'^- 
tricts.  equitable  apportionment,  and  recruit- 
ment by  the  parties  of  better  legislative 
candidates.^  They  point  out  that  legislative 
vitality  and  self-sufficiency  have  sufferet; 
serious  setbacks  during  the  20th  cen 
tury.  In  totalitarian  states  legislattues  ha\  ■■ 
lost  their  functional  independence,  while  ii. 
the  United  States,  Congress  Is  said  to  havi 
lost  its  former  coequal  position  with  th^- 
executive  and  Judicial  branches.  The  prob- 
lems of  modern  government  have  become 
so  technical  and  complex  that  the  initiative 
In  policymaking  has  shifted  from  Congret 
to  the  E.xecutlve.  "Legislative  reform  cul- 
minating in  steady  majority  rule  woula 
threaten  established  legislative  ways;  i; 
would  upset  the  traditional  balance  of  power 
within  the  legislature;  almost  certainly,  i' 
would  strengthen  the  Chief  Executive's  in- 
fluence upon  legislation." '  In  short,  the 
alternatives  are  to  continue  traditional  ar- 
rangements and  procedtires  or  to  reinvig- 
orate  the  party  system.  Basic  reforms,  it 
is  believed,  will  come  slowly,  if  at  all,  and  in 
small  doses. 


'  See  William  J.  Kecfe  and  Morris  S.  Ogul 
"The  American  Legislative  Process:  Con- 
gress and  the  States"  (1964),  ch.  14 

*Ibid.,  p.  485. 
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Remarks  of  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  for  the 
Italian-Tribune  Awards  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

of  new  JERsirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1965 

Mr.  RHNISH,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
24,  my  good  fiiend  and  colleague.  Peter 
Rodino,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  a 
dinner  In  New  Jersey  sponsored  by  the 
AMICIS — Active  Member  Italian-Amer- 
ican Community  Interest,  at  which 
awards  were  presented  to  five  outstand- 
ing Italian -Americans  by  the  Italian- 
Tribune,  a  fine  weekly  newspaper.  HLs 
moving  speech,  which  was  climaxed  by 
a  letter  of  commendation  from  our  great 
President  Johnson,  is  one  I  would  here- 
with like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  Members: 

Remarks  of  Petek  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  for  the 
ITALI.^^J-TaIEUNE  Awards  Dinner 

Mayor  Conte,  Mr.  Caputo,  Mr.  Tuzzolo. 
reverend  clergy,  distinguished  honorees,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen.  Marc  Anthony's  fa- 
mous oration— when  he  came  to  bury  Cae- 
sar, not  to  praise  him— Is  one  of  the  great 
speeches  of  literature. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  speech,  the 
friend  of  the  slain  Caesar  seeks  to  gain  the 


.',ynipathy  of  a  hostile  crowd  in  the  Forum. 
He  does  so  by  pointing  out : 

■  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 
Tlie  good  is  oft  interred  with  their 
■lones  *   *   •'• 

That  apparently  was  the  common  fate  of 
man.  whether  high  or  low  in  rank.  In  those 
.-.ncient  days  before  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  empire.  Fortunately,  civilization  has 
marched  forward.  And  we  have  learned  to 
:;ppreclate  and  to  remember  the  good  men 
do.  And  this  wonderful  banquet  tonight 
offers  fresh  proof  of  our  jarogress. 

We  are  gathered  here  this  evening  for  the 
;-econd  annual  Tribune  awards  dinner.  We 
ire  here  to  pay  tribute,  with  the  AMICIS,  to 
:lie  good  deeds,  to  the  contributions  and 
achievements  of  five  outstanding  members 
.>f  the  Italian-American  community. 

They  richly  and  abundantly  deserve  the 
recognition  and  honor  we  are  bestowing 
up>on  them.  And  the  Impact  of  their  good 
works  will  live  on,  even  after  them. 

Father  Ruggiero,  our  outstanding  citizen, 
for  his  significant  and  monumental  accom- 
plishments through  30  fruitful  years  of  min- 
istering to  his  flock  at  St.  Lucy's,  Mrs.  Im- 
macolata  Oili,  our  woman  of  the  year,  for  her 
unselfish  efforts  In  the  cause  of  charity,  Vic 
Di  FUippK).  who  has  earned  a  coveted  place  in 
our  hall  of  sports,  Tom  Longo.  a  football  star 
at  Notre  Dame,  and  Jim  Le  Pore,  a  gridiron 
standout  at  Bssex  Catholic,  who  have  been 
selected  for  scholastic  awards.  Yes.  they  de- 
serve the  recognition  and  honor  we  accord 
them.  And  even  more.  Por  by  their  ac- 
complishments, by  their  high  standards  of 
excellence,  they  have  imparted  quality  and 
bright  lusrter  to  the  entire  Italo-American 
community.    Por  this,  each  of  us  owes  them 

oontlnvUng  tbanks. 

And  in  speaking  of  the  Italo-American 
community,  let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  a 
nation  of  inmalgrants.  The  seeds  of  Amer- 
ica's greatness  were  planted  by  immigrant 
hands  and  watered  with  inunlgrant  sweat. 

With  hope  in  their  hearts,  they  came  in 
search  of  liberty  and  freedom,  our  fathers 
and  our  fathers'  fathers.  They  left  the  tiny 
villages  and  hamlets  of  their  birth  to  xinder- 
take  the  long,  and  arduous  Journey  throtigh 
lonely  mountain  passes  and  across  a  strange 
sea — to  a  new  start,  in  a  new  world. 

Whether  we  are  1st.  2d.  5th.  or  10th  gen- 
eration Americans.  I  believe  it  is  good  for  all 
of  us  to  remember  this  himible  and  hazard- 
ous arrival.  And  history  has  shown  that 
we  are  no  less  patriotic  because  we  still 
cherish  the  traditions  of  our  forebears  and 
find  enjoyment  and  delight  In  the  festivals 
and  foods  which  they  enjoyed. 

And  whether  we  are  1st.  2d.  5th,  or  10th 
generation  Americans,  we  have  not  lacked 
the  courage  in  facing  unknown  and  untold 
dangers,  because  we  carry  with  us  the  power 
to  dream  bold  Columbian  dreams. 

We  do  not  forget  that  the  tired  and  the 
poor,  the  downtrodden  and  the  oppressed,  the 
lovers  of  liberty  and  the  seekers  of  freedom 
came  from  the  old  world  to  the  new  in  quest 
of  dignity,  equality  and  opportunity.  They 
brought  with  them  their  religion  and  their 
culture,  their  arts  and  their  crafts,  their 
skills  and  their  ambitions.  And  with  bare 
and  bleeding  hands  they  pushed  the  fron- 
tiers of  freedom  forward,  and  they  helped 
to  make  America  great.  And  they  became 
part  of  its  epic  of  greatness. 

They  became  God's  priests  and  mission- 
aries, lawyers  and  doctors,  businessmen  and 
bankers,  artists  and  musicians,  teachers  and 
professors,  workers  and  executives.  In  time 
I'f  war.  they  proved  theh-  patriotism,  fighting 
and  dying  for  the  adopted  nation  they  loved. 

Yes.  they  came,  from  the  old  world  to  the 
new.  With  warmth  in  their  souls,  the  Co- 
lumbian dream  in  their  hearts  and  a  deter- 
mination to  succeed  in  their  minds.  With 
'.training  muscles  and  oozing  sweat,  they 
built   the  roads  and  highways,  the  railways 


and  skyscrapers,  and  cities,  large  and  small, 
and  for  good  measiu-e  they  threw  in  all  their 
love  and  loyalty  and  devotion.  And  they 
became  intertwined  in  the  fabric  of  their 
adopted  land,  and  they  enriched  the  tapestry 
of  American  heritage. 

They  labored  unselfishly  that  we  who  fol- 
lowed them  could  inherit  the  priceless  gifts 
and  treasured  traditions  of  a  free  and 
prosperous  nation — and  as  Inheritors  of  this 
rich  legacy — be  its  guardians  and  trustees,  to 
protect  and  preserve  for  those  who  come  after 
us. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  dramatic  history,  It  is 
only  right  that  we  take  modest  pride  in  the 
achievements  of  the  award  winners  we  are 
honoring  here  tonight.  Just  as  we  share  par- 
donable pride  In  the  landmark  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Fermls  of  atcmiic  science,  the 
LaGuardlas.  the  Celebrezzes  and  the  Pas- 
tores  of  politics,  the  DiMagglos  of  baseball, 
and  the  Comos  and  Carusos  of  song. 

It  is  one  thing  for  members  of  the  Itali."-n- 
American  community  to  honor  their  own.  It 
is  another  thing  for  those  outside  the  com- 
munity to  acclaim  otir  fathers  and  mothers, 
our  sons  and  daughters  and  kinsmen  for 
their  meaningful  contributions  to  a  better 
America  and  a  greater  America. 

And  so  I  am  particularly  pleased  and  highly 
honored  to  bring  this  message  from  the  White 
House.  Washington,  April  22,  1965: 
"To     the     Members     and     Friends     of    the 
AMICIS: 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  once  again  Join  your 
fine  Congressmen  Pete  Rodino  and  Joe 
MiNiSH  In  extending  to  you  my  warm  greet- 
ings and  good  wishes. 

"I  highly  commend  your  enthusiasm  to 
keep  alive  the  cherished  traditions  brought  to 
our  shores  by  the  men  and  women  of  Italian 
origin.  Through  yoiir  many  contrlbutlcKis 
toward  this  end,  you  have  both  preserved  and 
enriched  a  bright  and  endtiring  part  of  oiu* 
American  heritage. 

"Tou  have  my  cordial  regards  for  your 
contintied  success  In  the  years  ahead. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson." 


Fort  Custer  Should  Be  National  Cemetery 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Ml-.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
In  Michigan  feel  there  is  a  great  need 
for  a  national  cemetery  in  our  State. 
A  number  of  veterans  organizations  and 
patriotic  groups  are  urging  that  an  area 
of  Port  Custer,  which  is  being  deacti- 
vated, be  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  I 
lend  my  support  to  this  proposal. 

Under  the  unanimous  consent  granted 
me  I  submit  House  Conourrent  Resolu- 
tion 12  of  the  Michigan  Legislature  call- 
ing upon  Congress  to  create  this  national 
cemeteiy: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  12 
A   concmrent   resolution   memorlalizmg  the 

Congress  relative  to  the  establishing  of  a 

national  cemetery  at  Fort  Custer 

Whereas  through  the  recent  action  of  the 
National  Defense  Department,  many  areas  at 
Port  Custer  are  being  deactivated  and  the 
various  parts  of  the  fort  are  being  disen- 
gaged for  other  activities;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  great  need  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  for  a  national  cemetery  for  the 
veterans  of  the  State  of  Michigan  and  sur- 
rounding territories;  and 


Whereas  it  would  be  fitting  and  proper 
that  a  portion  of  the  land  at  Fort  Ctister, 
which  was  the  scene  of  training  for  so  many 
thousands  of  American  soldiers,  be  dedicated 
as  a  national  cemetery  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  honor  of  its  veterans:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
(the  senate  concurring) .  That  the  Congress 
is  hereby  respectfully  urged  to  create  a  na- 
tional cemetery  at  Port  Custer,  Mich.;  and  be 
it  further 

iJeso2red.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Michigan  delegation 
to  the  Congress. 

Adopted  by  the  senate  April  1,  1965. 
Beryl  I.  Kenton. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

.^drv-ted  by  the  house  April  1.  1965. 

Norman   E.  Philleo, 
drrk  of  the  //ou'?e  of  Representatives. 


The  Slums  Revisited 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14, 1965 
Mr.  LINDSAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Young  Republicans  Club,  a  group  I 

once  served  as  president,  has  undertaken 
a  series  of  reports  on  the  slums  of  New 
York  City.  The  first  of  these  reports, 
titled  "The  Slums  Revisted."  is  a  devas- 
tating documentary  of  the  shambles  into 
which  segments  of  New  York  have  fallen 
and  the  apparent  inability  of  city  hall 
to  do  anything  but  issue  still  more 
pledges  and  promises. 

The  pledges  and  promises  seem  to  be 
issued  every  4  years,  when  elections  are 
scheduled;  the  stench  and  filth  of  the 
slums  is  with  us,  before,  during,  and  after 
the  elections.  Much  can  be  done.  Por 
example,  the  report  points  out: 

The  MitcheU-Lama  law  has  made  avail- 
able self-liquidating  loans  upon  which  the 
city  could  make  a  handsome  profit  of  20 
percent  and  still  erect  adequate  housing  to 
replace  our  slums.  In  almost  10  years  since 
the  passage  of  the  Mitchell -Lama  law,  the 
city  program  has  produced  only  6,427  housing 
units  as  against  75,000  units  a  year  which 
it  could  quite  easily  construct  through  vari- 
ous means. 

The  report  offers  some  incisive  an- 
swers to  the  continuing  question  of  why 
so  little  has  been  done  in  New  York  City 
when  its  needs  are  so  great. 

The  report  should  interest  all  Members 
representing  urban  areas,  for  the  condi- 
tions described  can  be  found  in  most  of 
our  large  cities.  I  commend  the  New 
York  Young  Republicans  Club  for  an  ad- 
mirable report,  and  I  commend  the  re- 
port to  my  colleagues : 

The  Slvms  Revlsited 
(.^  special  report  of  the  Committee  on  CivU 

Rights  and  Civil  Liberties  of  the  New  York 

Young  Republican  Club  \ 

Ordinarily,  housing  problems  are  not  with- 
in the  purview  of  groups  or  committees  on 
civil  rights  and  civil  liberties.  However. 
the  festering  slums  and  decay  which,  by  inac- 
tion at  least,  have  been  sanctioned  by  New 
York    City's   administration   are   one  of  the 
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factors  at  the  root  of  this  city's  increasingly 
serious  civil  rights  problems.  Discontent, 
fnutratlon,  and  desperation  thrive  In  the 
sqxialor  of  sliuns.  Disrespect  for  law  and  for 
government  burgeon  in  an  atmosphere 
where  slum  lords  are  permitted  to  disregard 
with  impunity  building,  health,  fire,  and 
other  ordinances,  let  alone  the  basic  ordi- 
nance of  decency.  Job  opportunities  and 
even  educational  opportunities  suffer  when 
homelife  centers  all  too  frequently  around 
stamping  out  roaches  and  rats,  fighting  the 
numbing  chill  of  winter's  cold,  and  hoping 
that  tonight  for  a  change  there  will  be  hot 
water.  These,  of  course,  are  the  problems 
which  go  toward  making  up,  in  part  at  least, 
the  civil  rights  problems  in  this  city.  For 
It  Is  the  minorities — the  Negro.  Puerto  Rlcan, 
etc. — who  are  denied  equal  opportunity,  who 
are  also  denied  the  basic  right  to  live  in 
habitable  housing. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  In- 
depth  reports  based  up>on  studies  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Civil  Rights  and  Civil 
Liberties  of  the  New  York  Young  Republican 
Club  on  the  subject  of  housing.  We  have 
confined  ourselves  herein  to  those  buildings 
and  blocks  which  Mayor  Wagner  personally 
Inspected  In  1961  and  as  to  which  in  that 
mayoralty  election  year  he  made  specific 
pledgee. 

CHAPTER  I.   "the  SHANTIES  IN  CUB  HOMETOWN" 

In  1961  the  residents  of  East  Fifth  Street 
between  Avenues  B  and  C  in  Manhattan  re- 
ferred to  their  block  as  "Korea."  Pour  years 
later  the  residents  of  that  block  still  call  It 
Korea  and  other  words  far  more  aptly  de- 
scribing the  block — ^festering  slum  that  it  is. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  of  Au- 
gust 15.  1961,  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  visited 
East  Firth  Street  between  Avenues  B  and  C 
and  pronounced  with  much  fanfare  his  utter 
disgust  at  the  sight  he  saw.  For  example  his 
inspection  of  629  East  Fifth  Street  on  Au- 
gust 14  of  that  year — a  mayoralty  election 
year — resulted  in  the  pious  utterance  that  he 
was  disgusted  by  the  peeling  paint,  the  ref- 
xise-littered  entranceways  and  the  utter 
shambles.  The  mayor  then  promised.  In  the 
presence  of  newspapermen  and  city  oflBclals, 
that  If  It  was  the  last  thing  that  he  would 
do.  the  entire  Fifth  Street  block  between  Ave- 
nues B  and  C  woiiid  be  rehabUltated  imme- 
diately. It  was  a  sign  of  the  times  and  of 
the  year. 

On  AprU  3.  1965,  almost  4  years  later.  East 
Fifth  Street  between  Avenues  B  and  C  was  re- 
visited. To  enter  that  block  on  a  bright  April 
afternoon  was  to  pass  from  the  warm  "spring 
of  hope"  into  the  "winter  of  despair."  To 
enter  629  East  Fifth  Street  was  to  enter  a 
mausoleum  of  decay  and  despair. 

Four  years  after  his  pious  promises  of  re- 
habUltatlon  forthwith,  Wagner  has  done 
nothing  to  redeem  his  pledge.  East  Fifth 
Street  between  Avenues  B  and  C  Is,  If  any- 
thing, a  far  worse  shambles  now  than  it  was 
then.  The  building  around  which  Mayor 
Wagner  centered  his  inspection  trip — 629 
East  Fifth  Street —  is  a  typical  exrimple  of  the 
degratlon  which,  thanks  to  the  mayor  and  to 
his  dty  administration,  human  beings  are  re- 
quired to  live  tn. 

From  the  outside,  629  Kast  Fifth  Street 
resembles  many  of  the  slums  which  dot  our 
city.  Abandoned  furniture  lies  in  the  en- 
tranoeway  with  roaches  stumbling  forth  from 
their  nests  in  a  torn  mattress  and  an  aban- 
doned club  chair.  The  metal  doors  which 
cover  a  basement  areaway  lie  open  and  ex- 
posed, a  beguiling  Invitation  to  any  child  or 
passerby  and  a  threat  for  the  unwary.  A 
garbage  can  filled  beyond  capacity  with 
empty  beer  cans  stands  at  the  entranceway 
of  a  ground  floor  apartment-store  which 
houses  a  poolroom  packed  with  mankind 
searching  for  a  moment  of  enjoyroent  and 
escape. 

The  entranceway  to  629  East  Fifth  Street 
Is  in  every  sense  a  gateway  to  despair — 
shattered  panes  of  glass  in  the  doors,  falling 


plaster  and  filth  are   the   sights  which  one 
first  sees. 

The  entranceway  is  without  a  light  fix- 
ture— perhaps  It  Is  better  that  no  one  see 
what  awaits  them  Inside.  The  stairwell  is  a 
disgustingly  filthy  areaway  of  falling  plaster, 
chipped  paint,  broken  banisters  and  refuse. 
Beneath  the  stairwell  are  paint  and  tur- 
pentine ready  to  Ignite  a  holocaust,  and 
empty  liquor  bottles  indicating  that  there 
are  those  who  in  a  stupor  might  well  cast  a 
careless  match  into  those  paint  cans.  These 
visual  manifestations  seem  Insignificant 
when  one  finds  that  tenants  have  been  with- 
out water  for  the  disposal  of  wastage,  that 
hazardous  wiring  dots  the  building  and  that 
the  tenants  must  live  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  sheltered  by  damaged  roof 
beams.  We  did  not  have  to  ask  too  many 
tenants  about  the  conditions  of  this  building 
for  there  is  an  announcement  in  the  hall- 
way— an  order  of  the  department  of  build- 
ings dated  April  2,  1965.  It  directs  that  the 
premises  be  vacated  on  AprU  8,  1965,  because 
of  the  lack  of  water  for  the  disposal  of  wast- 
age, the  absence  of  lighting  la  the  halls,  mis- 
sing treads  on  the  stairs,  damaged  roof 
beams,  hazardous  wiring,  etc.  All  this  is  in 
violation  of  provisions  ol  th«  administrative 
code. 

Foiir  years  ago  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner 
pledged  that  he  would  forthwith  rehabilitate 
629  East  Fifth  Street.  By  order  of  the  depart- 
ment of  buildings,  the  mayor's  refusal  to 
redeem  his  pledge  now  culminates  in  an 
order  which  may  well  throw  the  tenants  of 
629  East  Fifth  Street  Into  the  streets.  The 
tenants  of  629  East  Fifth  Street  whom  we  in- 
terviewed asked  one  question.  Where  shall 
we  live  now? 

However,  629  East  Fifth  Street  is  not  atypi- 
cal on  this  block  of  despair.  At  numbers 
626-627  East  Fifth  Street,  the  backyard  was 
filled  with  trash  and  the  Walls  decorated 
by  chipped  paint  and  the  stairways  with  re- 
fuse. At  638  East  Fifth  Street  panes  of  glass 
in  the  doorway  were  shattered  and  the  odor 
was  beyond  belief.  We  could  go  on  at  length 
with  further  examples  and  photographs  but 
no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  fur- 
ther sickening  illustratloiis.  Suffice  it  to 
note  that  most  of  t^e  Ea^t  Fifth  Street  resi- 
dents whom  we  saw  bore  that  same  look  of 
despair  and  frustration  which  has  marked 
the  wretched  and  the  hopeless  In  the  shanty 
towns  across  this  Nation  and  throughout  the 
world.  The  two  little  girls  who  walked  down 
the  street  collecting  empty  whiskey  bottles 
to  sell  to  a  Junkman  and  searched  for  empty 
soda  bottles  to  turn  in  at  the  corner  store 
certainly  should  have  had  better  things  to 
do  for  themLselves. 

Four  years  ago  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner 
pledged  to  the  press  wltli  much  fanfare  that 
he  would  rehabilitate  East  Fifth  Street  be- 
tween Avenues  B  and  C.  la  this  the  kind 
of  rehabilitation  which  Robert  F.  Wagner 
had  in  mind? 

Cmr  relnspectlon  of  "W.tgner's  slums"  next 
brought  us  to  307,  310.  and  311  East  100th 
Street.  The  New  York  Tinie.>  of  July  27.  1961, 
reported  that  the  mayor,  us  then  was  his  cus- 
tom, denounced  conditions  at  those  houses 
and  that  his  honor  was  shocked  by  the  filthy 
conditions  in  which  the  tenants  of  those 
buildings  then  were  forced  to  live.  The  nor- 
mal pledge  to  rehabilitate  w.is  of  course  made 
by  our  mayor. 

At  311  East  100th  Street  a  fresh  bright 
mosaic  work  in  Its  doorway.  Indeed,  we 
were  so  impressed  by  this  surface  appear- 
ance that  we  almost  p.assed  on.  However, 
the  nagging  feeling  persisted  that  all  might 
not  be  what  It  seemed  to  be  on  the  surface 
and  so  we  entered.  Upon  eiitn,',  the  pros- 
pects were  far  from  pleasing.  The  back  hall 
was  crammed  with  uncollected  garbage  and 
other  trash,  the  halls  were  a  filthy  spectacle 
and  the  odor  was  not  too  much  different 
from  East  Fifth  Street. 
At  305  East   100th  Street,  the  front  hall 


was  without  a  light  fixture  and  peeling  paiut 
hung  in  sheets  from  the  walls.  Trash  and 
an  old  bed  spring  decorated  the  back  ha!!, 
and  a  littered  yard  provided  a  playground 
for  children. 

As  we  started  to  leave  the  vicinit'y  of  SOS- 
SI  1  East  100th  Street,  a  little  man  ran  un 
the  block  to  inquire  whether  we  might  be 
interested  in  renting  an  apartment  in  one 
of  the  various  buildings,  pronouncir.^- 
proudly  that  they  contained  a  large  lceb<_:. 
and  the  rent  was  cheap.  Two  members  c: 
this  committee  had  themselves  once  lived 
in  and  on  the  fringes  of  Harlem.  But  the 
slums  of  yesteryear  were  not  one  fractioii 
the  equivalent  of  "Wagner's  slums."  We  re- 
fused the  little  man's  offer.  The  rent  could 
not  be  cheap  enough  and  the  icebox  largt 
enough. 

On  July  24.  1961,  as  reported  by  the  Nev, 
York  Times,  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  de- 
plored condiUons  at  300  West  106th  Stree 
as  terrible.  The  normal  pledges  of  rehabili- 
tation were,  of  course,  uttered  to  the  press 
by  the  mayor  of  all  the  people. 

On  April  3,  1965,  the  halls  of  300  West  106th 
Street  reeked  of  urine;  files  swarmed  in  num- 
bers and  sizes  beyond  belief  and  roachet 
were  abtmdant.  Of  course  the  walls  dis- 
played the  falling  paint.  One  tenant  sale'. 
he  had  come  to  America  to  seek  a  golder 
opportunity.  He  said  that  300  West  106th 
Street  was  not  what  he  had  In  mind.  A 
man  leaning — perhaps  more  properly  rest- 
ing— against  the  wall  of  the  third  floor  ele- 
vator indicated  that  he  was  a  veteran, 
wounded  in  Korea.  He  begged  for  a  hand- 
oyt,  pleading  that  someone  should  help  him. 
That  was  the  promise  of  Robert  F.  Wagner 
in  election  year  1961.  That  man  restlnp 
against  the  third  floor  elevator  at  300  Wes- 
106th  Street  thinks  that  that  promise  har. 
not  been  redeemed.    We  agree. 

His  honor,  the  mayor,  as  was  his  custorr. 
in  that  election  year,  visited  several  other 
buildings  on  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan 
The  July  19,  1961,  New  York  Times  stated 
that  Mayor  Wagner  threatened  stern  actiori 
against  landlords  of  West  84th  Street  build- 
ings between  Amsterdam  and  Columbus 
Avenues.  On  March  22,  1965,  Woody  Klein 
a  courageous  reporter  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  who  had  submitted 
himself  to  the  indignities  of  these  slums  In 
an  effort  to  uncover  the  truth  of  Wagner'.'; 
city,  wrote  that  84th  Street  was  the  "same 
old  West  Side  story."  He  reported  that 
In  1958,  after  Rev.  James  A.  Gusweller  had 
campaigned  vigorously  against  housine; 
abuses,  a  cleantip  campaign  was  anj:iounced. 
In  1961,  following  a  small  riot  on  West 
84th  Street,  Mayor  Wagner  had  declared  an 
all-out  wir  on  the  slum  forces  that  have 
Invaded  the  West  Side  and  he  directed  a 
shock  attack  on  the  neighborhood  and  for 
a  cleanup.  As  reported  by  Woody  Klein 
that  war  lasted  until  election  day.  Woodv 
Klein's  reports,  and  those  published  in  the 
Friday,  February  5,  1965,  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times,  demonstrate  that  the  situation 
on  West  84th  Street  Is  not  too  different 
today.  Our  inspection  confirmed  thnt  con- 
clusion. Addiction,  alcoholism,  and  thefts 
persist  today  in  that  street  and  in  manv 
near  it. 

The  housing  problem  on  West  84th  Street 
has  in  part,  at  least,  been  solved.  It  Is  always 
solved  in  terms  of  visible  solutions  when  oiie 
takes  tlie  expedient  of  tearing  down  half  the 
block  or  more.  A  few  show  houses  have  been 
preserved,  with  gleaming  brass  work  (the  re- 
sult of  a  ma.ssive  GI  party),  fresh  coets  of 
paint  and  prominent  signs  proclaiming  names 
and  addresses  of  the  exterminators  who  pay 
regular  visits.  Those  houses  are  a  testi- 
monial to  the  fact  that  a  Job  can  be  done  if 
there  is  a  will  and  a  desire.  However,  they 
are  also  a  testimonial  to  the  fact  that  In  this 
city  of  crises  it  pays  to  advertise.  In  Wag- 
ner's New  York  It  seems  clear — and  West  84th 
Street  Is  a  glaring  testimonial  to  this  fact — 
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that  the  only  way  to  get  action  seems  to  be 
to  demonstrate  long  enough  and  loud  enough 
so  that  some  crisis  results  which,  in  ttirn, 
may  start  a  crusade  and  that  in  turn  some 
day  may  result  in  some  action  from  a  city 
administration  which  does  not  care. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  above,  this  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  reports  on  "Wagner's 
slums."  In  the  reports  which  will  follow  at 
regular  intervals  we  shall  set  forth  In  detail 
our  recommendations  for  action  in  the  hope 
that  some  day,  perhaps,  our  mayor  may  be 
persuaded  to  act.  There  are  solutions  and 
they  are  simple.  One  easy  solution  is  to  find 
out  the  names  of  those  city  Inspectors  whose 
responsibility  it  is  and  has  been  to  keep  close 
check  upon  buildings  where  there  are  viola- 
tions and  then  to  find  out  whether  those 
inspectors  found  out  about  those  violations, 
and  took  appropriate  action.  If  they  did  not, 
then  an  effective  city  administration  would 
know  what  to  do  about  those  inspectors. 

There  are  a  host  of  other  solutions  to  these 
problems.  An  effective  city  administration 
•ould  and  should  without  too  much  trouble 
erect  housing  sufficient  to  support  an  addi- 
tional population  of  upwards  of  1\'.  million 
persons  in  Staten  Island,  Queens,  and  the 
Bronx.  The  funds  for  such  construction  are 
available  through  private,  public  and 
Mlt-chell-Lama  funds  available  through  the 
auspices  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Since  Its 
enactment,  the  Mitchell-Lama  law  has  made 
available  self-liquidating  loans  upon  which 
the  city  could  make  a  handsome  profit  of  20 
percent  and  still  erect  adequate  housing  to 
replace  our  slums.  In  almost  10  years  since 
the  passage  of  the  Mitchell -Lama  law,  the 
city  program  has  produced  only  6.247  hoiis- 
Ing  units  as  against  75.00O  units  a  year  which 
it  could  quite  easily  construct  through 
various  means. 

More  can  and  will  be  said  by  this  Com- 
mittee on  what  can  and  should  be  done.  The 
point  of  this  initial  report  is,  however,  simply 
this:  as  lone  as  this  city  is  governed  by  a 
mayor  who  makes  pledges  and  then  lacks  the 
integrity  and  ability  to  redeem  those  pledges, 
a  mayor  who  by  his  deeds  (or  more  properly 
the  lack  thereof)  demonstrat-cs  that  he  has 
no  real  concern  about  the  problems  of  the 
p>oor  and  down-tre>dden,  a  mayor  who  is  be- 
holden for  campaign  fu!ids  to  real  estate  in- 
terests, as  long  as  this  situation  continues 
no  real  progres.^  can  or  will  be  nvdo  in  "Wag- 
ner's slums." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Sta.ni.ft  Thom.'s, 

Chairman. 
Burton  J.  Aurens. 
Ci-AT  MArrLAXD. 
Committee    on    Ciinl    Right g    and    Civil 
Liberties. 

Ch.\rles  G.  Moetdlek. 
President.  New  York  Yovva  Rrpubliran 
Chib. 


The  Pittsburgh  War  on  Poverty  Pattern 

EX'JTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  filed  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  a  state- 
ment on  the  pattern  we  have  developed 
In  Pittsburgh  for  our  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. Because  of  the  nationwide  atten- 
tion directed  at  the  war  on  poverty  and 
the  difficulties  experienced  in  some  com- 
munities, It  seem.s  to  me  that  the  ex- 


perience of  my  owTi  city  of  Pittsbuigh 
may  well  prove  valuable,  not  only  as  a 
pattern  for  other  cities,  but  for  members 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
and  for  Members  of  Congress  in  general, 
in  their  evaluation  of  the  program  and 
in  deteiTnining  the  character  of  furtlier 
legislation  to  implement  the  program. 
The  Pittsburgh  antipoverty  program, 
drawing  heavily  on  the  earlier  Pittsburgh 
renaissance,  has  brought  together  pri- 
vate, public,  religious,  governmental, 
labor  and  business  leaders  to  work  out 
an  harmonious,  coordinated  attack  on 
poverty.  Mayor  Joseph  Barr  has  pro- 
vided me  with  a  summary  report  on  the 
organization  established  in  Pittsbui'gh 
and  the  progress  achieved  so  far.  I  have 
included  his  report  as  part  of  my  .state- 
ment to  the  committee. 

Mayor  Barr's  report  follows: 

Cnr  OF  PrrrsBURGH,  Pa. 

April  30.  1965. 

Hon.  \VlLLI.\M  S.  MoORHEAD, 

H021SC  Of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Moorhead  :  It  has  been 
5  months  since  Pittsbiu-gh's  community  ac- 
tion program  was  originally  funded  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Becavise  of  the  national  attention  focused 
on  the  antipoverty  program  at  this  time,  I 
am  sending  you  a  report  on  the  status  of  the 
Pittsburgh  program  and  where  we  expect  to 
go  In  t"ne  months  ahead. 

As  you  know,  we  In  Pittsburgh  began 
working  on  a  community  action  program 
many  months  before  the  enactment  oi  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Members  of  my 
staff  joined  with  professional  and  staff  per- 
sons from  conununity  agencies  specializing 
in  education,  health,  employment,  and  wel- 
fare programs  to  develop  the  outline  of  a 
program.  The  ideas  and  schemes  they  de- 
veloped were  then  taken  Into  the  neigiibnr- 
hoods  and  discussed  and  tested  with  people 
who  would  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  these 
programs. 

Almost  from  the  beginning,  there  was  gen- 
eral agreement  as  to  where  our  emphasis 
should  be  placed.     Our  goals  were  threefold: 

First.  To  develop  an  expanded  and  special- 
ized education  program  for  youngsters,  par- 
ticularly, the  very  young,  from  deprived 
neighborhoods. 

Second.  To  meld  together  a  range  of 
health,  welfare,  adult  education,  housing, 
and  employment  programs  in  neighborhood 
service  centers,  again  in  the  disadvantaged 
areas  of  the  city. 

Thirdly.  To  try  to  coordinate  all  of  these 
services,  education  with  health  and  welfare. 
In  a  manner  never  attempted  before  in  the 
Pittsburgh  community. 

As  you  know,  in  the  past  each  of  these  ac- 
tivities h.as  been  administered  by  a  different 
level  of  government  or  through  private  agen- 
cies, with  no  conscious  effort  at  coordinating 
these  efforts,  and  certainly  with  no  conscious 
attempt  to  involve  the  poor  themselves. 

Therefore,  it  was  decided  to  form  a  new 
agency,  a  nonprofit  corporation  called  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Human  Resources, 
Inc..  which  would  serve  as  coordinator  for 
this  program. 

Perhaps  because  we  .started  our  planning 
early,  or  because  of  the  cooperative  feeling 
that  has  traditionally  marked  Pittsburgh's 
way  of  doing  things,  or  perhaps  because  of 
sheer  good  fortune,  we  were  able  to  estab- 
lish this  new  agency  with  little  or  no  frirtion 
or  opposition. 

The  Board  of  the  mayor's  committee  con- 
sists of  14  members,  strictly  nonp-.rtisan. 
broadly  representative  of  our  conmiiinity. 
representing  local  and  State  govcrnn-.ent. 
educational     institutions,     social     a.^er.cles. 


labor,  business  and  minority  groups.  (List 
of  board  members  attached.) 

It  Is  a  hard-working  board.  ITie  members 
serve  without  pay.  The  Important  point  to 
be  made  about  the  program  they  direct  is 
that  for  the  first  time  we  have  been  able  to 
consolidate  a  range  of  city,  county.  State  and 
Federal  agencies  as  well  as  business,  labor, 
voluntary  groups,  educational  agencies  and 
the  poor  themiselves,  into  a  unified  approach 
in  attacking  the  problems  of  poverty  on  a 
broad-based,  nonpartisan  level. 

How  well  it  succeeds  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  we  are  encouraged  by  our  beginning. 

I  know  there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion about  the  ImpKDrtance  and  necessity 
of  involving  the  poor  in  the  planning  and 
execution  of  poverty  programs.  I  thought  It 
might  be  of  interest  to  know  what  efforts  we 
have  made  in  that  regard. 

The  Pittsburgh  community  action  plan  is 
operating — or  will  shortly  be  operating — in 
eight  neighborhoods :  the  Hill  District,  Lower 
North  Side.  East  Liberty-Garfield.  Home- 
wood-Brushton,  South  Side-West  End,  South 
Oakland,  LawTencevllle,  and  Hazelwood. 

In  each  of  these  neighborhoods,  a  broad- 
based  citizens'  committee,  heavUy  represent- 
ative of  the  poor  themselves,  is  given  a  voice 
in  the  creation,  operation,  and  evaluation  of 
all  programs  operating  in  their  nelghbcw- 
hoods. 

To  insxu-e  direct  involvement  of  the  citi- 
zenry, the  mayor's  committee  has  established 
the  following  procedure.  We  have  written 
into  all  contracts  with  the  agencies  providing 
services  in  the  neighborhoods,  the  right  of 
I'nalysis  and  review  by  the  citizens  commit- 
tees. To  the  extent  possible,  tills  Is  intended 
lo  insure  that  the  activities  and  programs 
c  rried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  mayor's 
com:nittee  are  understood  and  approved  by 
tl.e  people  who  are  intended  to  benefit  frcMn 
t'^.ese  programs. 

In  sliort.  we  have  tried  to  involve  the  poor 
at  every  level  of  the  program.  They  are 
represented,  we  believe,  adequately  at  the 
board  level  of  the  mayor's  ccHnmittee  Itself, 
and  also  on  each  of  the  eight  citizens  groups 
operating  in  the  neighborhoods. 

To  repeat,  these  groups  have  a  major  role 
spelled  out  in  formal  contracts,  to  give  guid- 
ance and  direction  in  the  programs.  By  the 
time  all  eight  neighborhoods  are  organized, 
hundreds  of  low-income  persons  will  be  serv- 
ing on  boards  and  committees  that  wUl  re- 
view, evaluate,  and  develop  sen'ices  In  the 
poverty  progrt-.m. 

They  are  the  key  to  our  program,  to  insur- 
ing that  the  agencies  with  whom  we  con- 
tract, must  produce  high  quality  services,  or 
bo  replaced  by  some  other  agency  that  will. 

Our  program  as  developed  thus  far  calls  for 
the  employment  of  209  subprofessionals.  Our 
contracts  require  that  these  subprofessionals, 
wherever  possible,  come  from  the  poor  and 
indigent  in  the  neighborhoods  to  be  served. 

More  than  half  of  the  209  subprofessionals 
who  will  earn  between  $4,128  to  $5,568  have 
already  been  hired  and  the  overwhelming 
mulority  of  them  have  been  from  the  ranks 
of  public  assistance,  unemploj-ment  compen- 
sation, or  underemployed. 

The  mayor's  Committee  oni  Human  Re- 
sources, Inc..  has  thus  far  receiyed  $1,500,000 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  lOpportunity. 
The  mayor's  committee  staff  is'ij  smiall  one. 
witli  a  total  personnel  budget  of  less  than 
570,000  to  administer  and  coordinate  this 
far-ran  Ring  program 

Of  the  $1,500,000,  more  than  half,  or  $800. 
000.  has  been  allociited  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Board  of  Public  Education  and  the  Catholic 
School  Board  to  carry  out  preschool  classe.' 
reading  clinics,  tutorial  programs,  special 
cla?ses  lor  helping  the  mentally  retarded  and 
emotionally  disturbed,  cultural  eiu:lchment. 
:;r.d  Other  compensatory  education  programs. 
Both  the  pviblic  school  and  parochial  school 
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programs  are  in  operation  and  reaching  ap- 
proximately 15,000  children  within  the  city. 

We  recognize  that  the  gains  and  progress 
from  such  programs  will  be  slow  in  coming, 
but  we're  convinced  the  major  emphasis 
should  be  where  it  will  do  the  most  good, 
with  the  very  young. 

In  each  of  the  eight  neighborhoods,  there 
will  be  a  coordinator  with  full  responsibility 
for  developing  a  unified  service  pattern,  new 
programs  and  involving  the  citizens  of 
neighborhoods  in  full  participation  in  the 
programs. 

The  mayor's  committee  has  signed  con- 
tracts with  five  private  agencies,  with  one 
group,  ACTION-Houslng,  Inc.,  serving  as  co- 
ordinator in  four  neighborhoods. 

A  special  feature  of  the  neighborhood  serv- 
ice centers  are  the  neighborhood  employment 
centers.  No  longer  do  the  unemployed  and 
poor  have  to  make  the  trek  to  a  down- 
town office  for  Job  help.  Employment  cen- 
ters are  now  open  in  six  neighborhoods  and 
run,  in  many  cases,  by  persons  who  live  in 
those  areas.  They  provide  neighborhood 
contact  with  the  unemployed  and  will  sign 
up  young  adults  for  the  Job  Corps.  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  manpower  development 
training  and  all  other  services  normally  pro- 
vided by  the  State  bureau  of  employment 
security.  Staff  from  the  State  bureau  of 
employment  security  are  working  in  these 
centers  supported  by  subprofessional  staff 
hired  from  the  neighlx>rhoods. 

We  have  assigned  VISTA  personnel  to  these 
employment  centers  in  three  neighlx>rhoods. 
to  try  to  make  contact  with  delinquent  and 
antisocial  youth  and  attempt  to  Interest 
them  to  take  advantage  of  this  wide  range  of 
employment  possibilities. 

We  are  in  the  early  stages  of  a  housing 
improvement  program.  developed  by 
ACnON-Housing,  Inc.,  in  three  neighbor- 
hoods. This  program  is  aimed  at  helping 
families  to  achieve  healthy,  respectable, 
modest  housing.  We  expect  additional 
VISTA  volunteers  to  wo>-k  in  the  other  desig- 
nated neighborhoods. 

We  have  contracted  with  a  number  of 
family  service  agencies  to  bring  help  to 
families  in  trouble.  Intensive  service  work- 
ers have  been  hired  to  canvass  each  neigh- 
borhood, to  find  families  In  trouble,  to  help 
them,  or  to  help  them  get  to  the  services 
that  they  need. 

This  is  a  brief,  partial  report  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh program  to  date.  It  represents  many 
hundreds  of  hours  of  work  by  many  per- 
sons— yet  we  recognize  we  have  barely 
touched  the  surface  of  the  poverty  troubles 
locally. 

The  mayor's  committee  has  already  ap- 
proved and  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  a  number  of  additional 
new  proposals  amounting  to  $650,000.  Each 
of  these  program  components  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  participating  neighborhood 
citizens'  committee,  the  particular  agen- 
cies, and  ultimately  by  the  Mayor's  Commit- 
tee on  Human  Resources.  Inc. 

We  have  submitted  to  Washington  our 
proposal  to  help  preschool  youngsters  this 
summer  as  part  of  the  nationwide  Project 
Head  Start.  If  approved,  we  plan  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  educational,  health,  and 
social  service  program  for  nearly  1,200  boys 
and  girls  ages  4  and  5.  to  help  prepare  them 
to  enter  .school  next  September.  Pitts- 
burgh's project  head  start  will  be  made 
available  to  deprived  youngsters  in  more 
than  55  school  centers. 

This  plan,  once  again,  is  the  culmination 
of  excellent  preparation  and  cooperation  by 
a  number  of  groups,  particularly  the  Pitts- 
burgh school  board,  the  Catholic  school  sys- 
tem, the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Health,  and  other  public 
and  private  agencies.  Here,  too.  the  plan 
was  submitted,  reviewed,  and  approved  by 
citizen  groups  in  all  neighborhoods  in  which 
the  program  will  operate. 

Each    day   our    agency    receives    proposals 


from  group)s  and  churches  and  agencies,  all 
of  whom  want  to  help  in  this  all-out  effort. 
Not  all  of  the  proposals  are  feasible  or  of 
equal  merit,  but  In  the  main  they  are  all 
sincerely  tn^lred.     This  encourages  vis. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  can  be  fairly 
said  that  our  committee  has  no  Illusion 
about  the  size  of  the  Job  ahead. 

We  recognize  that  no  one  agency  or  ac- 
tivity is  going  to  produce  instant  solutions 
to  ag^-old  problems.  Nor  are  we  promising 
a  panacea  for  all  the  social  Ills  of  this  com- 
munity. 

But  through  the  aegis  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  we  hate  been  able  to 
bring  to  the  deprived  families  of  this  com- 
munity the  hope  that  their  future  can  be 
better  if  this  program  will  work. 

This  is  not  a  progress  report  in  the  usual 
sense,  for  not  enough  time  has  elapsed  for 
significant  achievements  to  be  made.  But 
it  is  a  progress  report  in  the  »ense  that  Pitts- 
burgh at  least  regards  the  war  on  poverty 
as  one  that  mtist  be  wage<i — and  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  as  the  arsenal  from 
which  we  draw  our  weapons  for  this  struggle. 

At  this  point,  we  in  Pittsburgh  are  con- 
vinced that  the  community  action  program 
concept  clearly  offers  challenging  new  possi- 
bilities to  those  communities  who  are  wilUng 
to  imlfy  their  local  resources,  to  bring  new 
hope  and  increased  opportunity  to  our  less 
fortunate  fellow  citizens. 
Very  truly  yours, 

JCSEPU  M.  Barr. 
President,   Mayors   Commuter   on 
Hinnan  Resources,  Inc. 


president,    city 


ter,  Bidwell 


AUvoRs   Committee   on    Huma.n    Resovrces. 

Inc. 

board  member9 

Frum  Pittsburgh : 

Hon.  Joseph  M.  Barr.  in.ivor  of  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Byrd  R.  Brown,  attorney 

Hon.     Patrick    T.    Fag.iu. 
council. 

Robert    Ferguson,    senior     vice    president. 
Pittsburgh  National  Bank. 

Howard  R.  Hague,  vice   president.  United 
•Steelworkers  of  America. 

Most  Rev.  Vincent  M.  Leoniird.  Vicar-Gen- 
eral, Catholic  Diocese. 

Hon.  David  Olbum.  Juciec,  Common  Pleas 
Court. 

Mrs.  Frankie  W.  Pace,  vice  president.  Citi- 
zens for  Hill  District  Renewal. 

Robert  B.  Pease,  executive  director.  Urban 
Redevelopment  Authority. 

J.  Stanley  Purnell.  asslstaBt  to  president, 
T.  Mellon  and  Sons. 

William  H.  Rea,  president,  Oliver  Tyrone 
Corp.  I 

Rev.  James  J.  Robinsoji.  niiniste 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Williams,  minister.  Temple  Bap- 
tist Church. 

From  Harrisburg: 

William  P.  Young,  secretar  ',  labor  and  in- 
dustry. State  Capitol. 

The  Purpose.  Function.  Structure,  and 
Role  of  Citizens'  Groups  as  a  Component 
Part  of  Pittsburgh's  ComMinity  Action 
Program 

I.  The  neighborhood  citizens"  group  will 
be  a  channel  of  communications  between  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Human  Resources, 
Inc.,  and  the  neighborhood.  It  should  be  an 
innovator  in  developing  a  program  suitable  to 
the  neighborhood  and  its  fuoctions  will  In- 
clude the  review  and  evaluation  of  all  pro- 
grams to  be  carried  out  in  th«  neighborhood. 
These  activities  will  enable  the  neighborhood 
citizens'  group  to  develop  self-stifficiency  so 
that  It  will  not  only  benefit  ft-om  the  distri- 
bution of  funds  under  this  program  but  also 
be  a  full  partner  in  the  development  and 
execution  of  the  community  action  program 
under  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Hvunan  Re- 
sources, Inc. 


n.  The  neighborhood  citizens'  group  shiul 
be  formally  constituted  in  each  neighbor- 
hood. It  should  have  officers,  bylaws,  anj 
specific  meeting  times.  The  neighborhood 
coordinator  will  serve  In  a  staff  capacity  \n 
the  neighborhood  citizens'  group. 

III.  Each    of    the    neighborhood    citizeii 
groups   will   be  formally   recognized  by   tl  o 
Mayor's    Committee    on    Human    Resource.-. 
Inc.,  when  it  is  determined  that  the  citizer. 
group  meets  the  following  criteria : 

(A)  It  must  be  representative  in  terms  c' 
residence,  business,  and  commercial  institu- 
tions, race,  income,  sex,  low-income  person- 
and  other  existing  neighborhood  grouping 
It  must  be  committed  to  Increasing  the  rej  - 
resentative  character  of  the  group. 

(B)  It  must  be  familiar  with  the  propose.; 
community  action  program  and  committe  . 
to  Its  basic  goals. 

( C )  It  must  be  an  advocate  for  the  poor  n. 
its  neighborhood  and  also  committed  to  df- 
veloping   a   good   system    of   communicatio' 
with  the  poor. 

(D)  It  must  be  composed  of  officers  and  . 
membership  prepared  to  commit  a  grea; 
amotmt  of  effort  and  time. 

(E)  It  must  clearly  understand  the  power- 
and  resf>onsibilItles  of  its  undertaking  as  out- 
lined in  this  policy  statement  and  in  thf 
overall  community  action  program. 

(F)  Through  its  membership  or  througi: 
attendance  at  meetings,  it  must  directly  in- 
volve a  sizeable  proportion  of  the  residents  v. 
the  neighborhood. 

iG)    It  must  further  demonstrate  its  abil- 
ity to  reach  and  involve  people  in  the  neigi. 
borhood  through  the  raising  of  funds  eac:^ 
year  to  assist  in  carrying  out  its  fvmctlons. 

IV.  Each  citizens*  group  shall  review  eaci. 
proposed  program  in  the  neighborhood  wlti. 
the  proposed  contractual  agency.  Tht 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Human  Resource- 
Inc,  shall  not  approve  a  program  to  which 
the  citizens'  group  has  any  objection  unti' 
an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  to  the  citi- 
zens' group  to  present  its  objections  to  th< 
mayor's  committee.  The  mayor's  committei 
shall  make  the  final  decision  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  proposed  program. 

V.  The  contractual  agencies,  through  their 
staffs,  shall  be  required  to  meet  regular!;, 
with  the  citizens'  group  and  shall  submit 
semiannual  reports  to  the  citizens'  group 
evaluating  their  programs. 

VI.  Each  citizens'  group  shall  be  constilted 
in  all  evaluation  of  the  community  action 
program  conducted  by  the  mayor's  commit- 
tee by  its  own  staff  or  by  independent  eval- 
uating teams.  Reports  of  all  evaluatior..'- 
made  by  or  for  the  mayor's  committee  shal' 
be  submitted  to  citizens'  groups  at  the  same 
time  as  they  are  submitted  to  the  contractiia. 
at^encies. 

VII.  Each  citizens'  group  shall  continuall:. 
evaluate  all  CAP  programs  operating  in  it.'' 
neighborhood.  It  shall  compile  a  semian- 
nual evaluative  report  to  the  mayor's  com- 
mittee on  the  operation  of  all  the  contractu;': 
agencies  in  the  neighborhood.  All  evalua- 
tions by  citizens"  groups  shall  be  submitteti 
to  contractual  agencies  and  to  the  Mayor.- 
Committee  on  Human  Resources,  Inc. 

VIII.  Each  citizens'  group  shall  meet  at 
least  twice  yearly  with  the  staff  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Humai. 
Resources.  Inc. 

IX.  The  mayor's  committee  considers  tlu 
neighborhood  citizens'  groups  as  the  officii! 
representatives  of  the  mayor's  committee  at 
the  neighborhood  level.  The  citizens'  group 
will  be  consulted  by  the  mayor's  committe< 
in  determining  the  renewal  of  contracts  witli 
the  various  contractual  agencies  operatinc 
in  the  neighborhood. 

X.  Citizens'  groups  should  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  development  of  coordina- 
tion of  all  services  In  the  neighborhood  to  b( 
accomplished  through  the  neighborhood  co- 
ordinator. 

XI.  The  citizens'  groups  shall  be  evaluated 
by  the  mayor's  committee  on  an  annual  ba.«ii-- 
for  renewal  of  its  formal  designation. 
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Relationship  of  the  Neighborh  'OD  Coor- 
din.ators  to  the  contbactual  agencies 
Furnishing  Specialized  Services  to  the 
Neighborhoods 

The  Mayor's  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
i-'jurces.  Inc.  hereby  adopts  the  following 
policy  relative  to  the  relation  of  neighbor- 
iiood  coordinators  to  the  contractual  agencies 
uirnishing  educational,  employment,  hous- 
r.g,  health,  family  welfare,  legal,  and  other 
-{)eciallzed  services  for  the  neighborhoods. 
This  p>ollcy,  it  is  believed,  will  help  achieve 
.1  workable,  effective  neighborhood  program, 
;iud  will  help  Insure  that  the  Pittsburgh 
community  action  program  meets  Federal, 
.state,  and  local  requirements  for  coordina- 
tion rnd  involvement  of  neighborhood  peo- 
ple, including  low-income  families. 

1.  Each  contractual  agency  will  recognize 
the  coordinating  and  leadership  responsibili- 
ties of  the  neighborhood  coordinator. 

2.  Before  launching  any  program  in  a  spe- 
cific neighborhood,  the  contractual  agency 
will  plan  the  specifics  of  the  program  with 
the  neighborhood  coordinator  and  the  recog- 
nized citizens'  group  with  which  he  works. 

3.  The  neighborhood  coordinator  and  the 
citizens'  group  will  recruit  and  train  a  re- 
sponsible neighborhood  committee  to  serve 
as  citizen  liaison  arm  to  each  contractual 
agency  operating  in  their  neighborhood.  The 
membership  of  each  committee  will  include 
low-income  people.  The  committee  will  be 
.1  standing  committee  of  the  citizens'  group 
and  will  concentrate  its  attention  on  the 
facets  of  neighborhood  life  of  concern  to  the 
contractual  agency  it  is  assisting.  This  as- 
sistance will  include:  communications  with 
the  neighborhood,  people,  suggestions  for 
improved  or  new  programs,  evaluation  of 
services,  and  other  help  as  needed. 

4.  Each  contractual  agency  will  designate 
a  chief  staff  representative  for  the  neighbor- 
hood who  will  be  imder  its  supervision.  He 
will  maintain  regular  communication  with 
the  neighborhood  coordinator. 

5.  The  contractual  agency  and  its  repre- 
sentative win  work  In  cooperation  with  the 
neighborhood  coordinator  in  their  dealings 
with  other  contractual  agencies  or  other  as- 
pects of  the  program  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood. All  matters  of  Jurisdiction  and  coor- 
dination involving  two  or  more  agencies  will 
l>e  worked  out  with  the  neighborhood 
coordinator. 


LAWS   AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States 

Title  44.  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
and  indexes. — Tlie  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  havd  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895.  c.  23.  5  13.  28  Stat.  603.) 

Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same:  illus- 
trations. MAPS,  di.\grams. — No  maps,  dia- 
E'ram.'t,  or  illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  (Juno  20. 
1936.   c.   630,    5  2,   49   Stat.    1546.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  puijlication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  h;.s  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record  —The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 


the  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  ajid  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7»^ -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  61/2 -point 
type:  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-point  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction iB  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  In 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  Is 
furnislied  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m..  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee) .  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  Issued:  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further,  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print    of    any   committee   or    subcommittee 


when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  ( 1  > 
a  s|>eech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  lor  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possHiJe  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Ixamedi- 
ately  following  the  lead  Items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall, 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Coi%res6.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Ojj^ctal  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 
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The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  prim 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Both  Houses  received  President's  message'  on  Vietnam. 
Senate  continued  consideration  of  voting  rights  bill. 
House  passed  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill. 

Senate 


Chamber  Action 


Routine  Proceedings,  pages  8965-9012 

Bills  Introduced:  21  bills  and  i  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, as  follows:  S.  1881-1901;  and  S.J.  Res.  76. 

Page  8967 

Bills  Referred:  lo  House-passed  bills  were  referred  to 
appropriate  committees.  p„g,  3,^5 

President's  Message — Vietnam:  President  trans- 
mitted message  to  Congress  requesdng  appropriations 
of  an  additional  $700  million  to  meet  military  require- 
ments in  Vietnam— referred  to  Committee  on  Appro- 

P"^f^^"S-  Pages  8963-8964 

Hammarskjold  Memorial:  Senate  adopted  H.  Con. 
Res.  305,  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  designation  of  a  grove  of  redwood  trees  as  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Dag  Hammarskjold.  p^g,  3995 

Vietnam  Appropriations:  By  unanimous  consent,  it 
was  agreed  diat  when  the  bill  providing  special  appro- 
priations of  $700  million  for  Vietnam  military  require- 
ments is  reported  to  the  Senate,  it  shall  immediately  be 
made  the  pending  business  until  disposed  of;  that  there 
be  5  hours  allocated  to  debate  thereon,  including  any 
amendments,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided;  and  that 
immediately  upon  completion  of  consideration  of  such 
appropriation  bill.  Senate  shall  return  to  consideration 
of  its  unfinished  business,  S.  1564.  p^ge  9022 

Votingjlights:  Senate  continued  its  consideration  of 
S.  1564,  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  U.S.  (right  to  vote). 

Majority  leader  announced  the  tentative  intention  of 
filing  motion  to  invoke  cloture  on  the  bill  on  Monday, 

^y  ^^-  Pages  9012,  9014-9023 

Program  for  Wednesday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  ad- 
journed at  6:14  p.m.  until  noon  Wednesday,  May  5, 
when  it  will  continue  on  S.  1564,  voting  rights. 

Pages  9023,  9039 
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Committee  Meetings 


(  Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 
NASA  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Committee  on  Aerojiaiiticd  and  Space  Sciences:  Com 
mittee  began,  in  executive  session,  to  mark  up  S.  927. 
fiscal  1966  authorizations  for  the  National  Aeronautic^ 
and  Space  Administration,  but  did  not  conclude  actioi 
thereon,  and  recessed  subject  to  call  of  the  Chair. 

APPROPRIATIONS— D.C. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  bcgai 
hearings  on  H.R.  6453,  fiscal  1966  appropriations  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  receiving  testimony  from  Com 
mission er  Walter  N.  Tobriner,  who  was  accompanies • 
and  assisted  by  other  Commissioners  and  officials  of  tlv. 
D.C.  government. 

Subcommittee  will  meet  again  tomorrow  to  hear  D.C 
officials  on  funds  for  recreational  and  educational  facili 
ties  in  the  District. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Committee  continued  ii  - 
joint  hearings  with  the  Military  Construction  Subconi 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  on  S.  1771. 
fiscal  1966  authorizations  for  military  construction,  with 
testimony  on  proposed  funds  for  Navy  construction  from 
Rear  Adm.  Harry  Hull,  Director,  Shore  Activities  Dt 
vclopment  and  Control  Division,  Office  of  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  and  Rear  Adm.  Peter  Corradi,  Chief. 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow  on  the  Navy  title  of  th. 
bill. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMLN  1 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency:  Subcommittee 
on  Production  and  Stabilization  began  hearings  on  titles 
II  and  rV  of  S.  1648,  providing  financial  assistance  for 
public  works  programs  to  alleviate  unemployment  in 


The  "Hide-and-Seek"  of  Reserve  Merger 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust 
that  Members  of  the  House  are  well 
aware  that  a  subcommittee  of  which  I 
am  the  chairman,  of  the  House  Armed 
Sei-vices  Committee,  has  been  conduct- 
ing hearings  for  several  weeks  now  on 
Department  of  Defense's  proposal  to 
raerge  the  Army  Reserves  into  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

As  Alice  in  Wonderland  remai-ked,  in 
Lewis  CaroU's  classic,  the  more  the  sub- 
committee looks  into  the  situation,  "the 
curiouser  and  curiouser  it  gets." 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  an  excellent  resume  of  the 
-  ubcommittee's  hearings  which  was  in 
the  May  1  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
.Armed  Forces.  This  article,  aptly  en- 
titled "The  'Hide-and-Seek'  of  Reserve 
Merger,"  was  written  by  the  Journars 
distinguished  editor,  Louis  R.  Stockstill. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  am 
i.leased  to  include  the  article  into  the 
liEcoRD  herewith: 

The    "Hide-and-Seek"    of    Reserve    Merclr 
(By  Louis  R.  Stockstill) 
On  the  surface  and  to  the  average  citizen 
perhaps  even  to  the  average  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces),  the  Pentagon  plan  to  merge 
he  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard  could. 
nd   possibly  does,  sound  unassailable. 
It  promises  staggering  benefits.     The  De- 
fense Department   says  the   plan  will  save 
bullions   of   dollars,   thousands   of   men,   an 
enormous   array   of   war   machinery   and,   in 
'!-.e  process,  produce  a  stronger,  better  man- 
u;cd.  better  equipped  Reserve,  geared  to  the 
r.ecds  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

And  this  elite  force,  the  Department  of  De- 
ionse  argues,  would  replace  an  outmoded, 
•vermanned,  underequipped,  double-man- 
.  i-ed  structure  built  around  a  discarded  post- 
World  War  II  concept  calling  for  total  mobi- 
.;:ation  in  the  event  of  another,  all-out. 
j'.ubal  war. 

The   plan   and   the   promise   constitute    a 

-rand  design.     And  if  the  story  ended  there, 

he   blueprint    could   be   executed    tomorrow 

•Mih  near  tnianimous  enthusiasm  and  loud 

iiu^zas. 

But.  on  Capitol  Hill,  where  committees  of 
iith  Hotises  have  been  probing  all  aspects  of 
tlie  proposal,  some  striking  anomalies  have 
emerged. 

Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  disclosure, 
liiile  by  little,  of  the  furtive  atmosphere  in 
vvhicl;  the  plan  was  ptit  together.  At  times. 
cictails  have  bordered  on  the  ludicrous;  de- 
picting high  officials  engaged  in  a  game  of 
hide-and-scek  with  no  one  quite  certain  who 
;s  "it." 

This  was  particularly  evident  in  the  testi- 
n'.ony  of  MaJ.  Gen.  J.  W.  Kaine.  Although 
GtncnU  Kaine   is  Chairman  of  the  Gencr.ii 
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staff  Committee  uu  Army  National  Guard 
and  Rese:  v-e  Policy,  he  wasn't  officially  In- 
forme<i  about  the  plan  until  December  8,  4 
days  before  the  Pentagon  press  conference 
at  A-hich  the  proposal  was  made  pubic  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara. 

Earlier,  General  Kaine  said  he  had  heard 
rtunors  about  the  plan  and  had  called  MaJ. 
Gen.  James  F.  Cantwell,  head  of  the  f.ational 
Guard  Association,  to  incjulre  whr.i,  if  any- 
thing he  knew  about  it.  CienerM  Cantwell, 
he  said,  denied  any  knowledge  >- i  the  plan. 

Subsequent,  General  Kaine  learned  that 
General  Cantv.-ell  had.  in  fact,  been  briefed 
on  the  concept  "some  days  previously"  but 
on  a  "close-hold"  basis  which  prevented  him 
from  discussing  it. 

Congress  is  legitimately  disturbed  by  this 
evidence  of  stealth,  and  particularly  dis- 
mayed th-  the  Pentagon  would  maneuver 
two  senior  officers  into  a  position  which 
would  cause  one — in  the  unvarnished  lan- 
guage of  Representative  Porter  Hardt,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Virginia — to  "lie"  to  the  other. 

In  the  same  pattern,  and  generating  even 
greater  congressional  concern,  the  Army 
ignored  the  so-called  "section  5"  committees 
in  developing  the  plan,  and  elected  not  to 
call  on  them  to  discuss  the  proposal  until 
after  it  had  been  announced  by  Secretary 
McNamara. 

Since  the  section  5  committees  are  charged 
by  law  with  responsibilities  in  this  area, 
Congress  would  have  been  galled  by  the  ac- 
tion under  any  circumstances.  But  the 
House  Arm6d  Services  Committee  is  doubly 
outraged  by  the  act  because  It  cautioned  the 
Department  of  Defense  less  than  3  years  ago 
to  ceasr  \itilizing  the  section  5  groups  after 
new  p'llicies  are  blueprinted  and  to  bring 
them  into  the  planning  phase  early  in  the 
game. 

Most  Members  of  Congress  who  are  familiar 
with  the  specific  language  of  the  statutes 
governing  the  Reserve  Forces,  feel  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  not  only  chose  to 
sneer  at  the  House  committee's  admonition, 
but  to  deliberately  misinterpret  the  legal  re- 
quirements by  which  the  Department  is 
bound. 

Even  if  the  letter  of  the  law  had  been  ob- 
served, however,  numerous  House  and  Senate 
Members  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  merger  plan  constitutes  a  structural  and 
policy  shift  of  such  far-reaching  import  that 
Congress  (with  clear-cut  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  area)  should  have  been 
called  on  to  assess  the  prop)osal  legislatively. 
Instead,  Secretary  McNamara  elected  to 
execute  the  program  administratively.  To 
compound  what  senior  Congressmen  consider 
this  "cardinal  mistake,"  the  Pentagon  Chief 
rubbed  a  little  salt  in  the  already-raw 
wounds  by  informing  the  legislature  there  is 
nothing  to  stop  him  from  going  ahead  with 
the  merger  unless  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees choose  to  limit  Department  of  De- 
fense .spending  in  such  manner  as  to  require 
contniucd  maintenance  of  both  the  Reserve 
and  Gu;ird. 

This  raised  blood  ;3rcssures  in  the  legisla- 
tive c-r:;niittees  whose  leaders  are  tuider- 
st.ind^bly  angcrc-d  by  even  the  smallest  hint 
that  the  piu^se  string  committees  have  any 
authority  except  to  appropriate  funds  to 
carry  ir.io  effect  laws  written  by  the  legis- 
lative rronpn.  Even  though  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  frequently  impose 
limitatio-.s  on  the  expenditure  of  funds,  the 
legislative    committees    have    never    become 


reconciled  to  this  practice,  and  no  Cabinet 
officer  endears  himself  to  the  majority  of  the 
Congress  by  suggesting  that  he  condones 
such  action. 

Secretary  McNamara  already  had  generated 
congressional  animosity  toward  the  proposed 
merger,  however,  even  before  he  was  called 
to  the  Capitol  to  answer  preliminary  ques- 
tions about  the  plan. 

During  the  December  12,  1964,  Pentagon 
press  conference  In  which  he  outlined  the 
proposal,  the  Secretary  tossed  out  the  In- 
formation that  he  also  was  taking  steps  to 
remove  key  Government  officials.  Including 
Members  of  -Congress  from  Ready  Reserve 
status.  The  decision,  affecting  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps  reservists,  as  well 
as  the  Army,  was  unrelated  to  the  merger 
plan,  and  has  since  been  modified.  Yet,  as 
the  Defense  Department  could  have  reason- 
ably expected.  It  captured  headlines  around 
the  Nation  and — some  Congressmen  think— 
created  the  impression  that  Mr.  McNamara 
was  going  to  save  millions  of  taxpayer  dollars 
by  shooing  a  crowd  of  freeloadlng  legislators 
away  from  the  public  trough;  thereby  pro- 
viding a  stronger  Army  Reserve. 

Whether  this  was  the  Defense  Secretary's 
intention  or  not.  numerous  House  and  Sen- 
ate Members  believe  It  was.  They  credited 
Mr.  McNamara  with  skillfully  stage  manag- 
ing the  news  conference  to  create  exactly  the 
headlines  which  resulted. 

Representative  F.  Edward  Hebekt,  Demo- 
crat, of  Louisiana,  who  chairs  the  House 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  which  has 
been  probing  the  merger  proposal,  has 
labeled  the  coupling  of  the  two  unrelated 
subjects   as   "clever   propaganda." 

Representative  William  H.  Bates,  Repub- 
lican, of  Massachusetts,  told  Mr.  McNamara 
in  a  closed-door  session  that  "Members  ap- 
pricate  the  advertising."  What  he  really 
meant,  of  course,  is  that  they  do  not  ap- 
preciate  the   advertising. 

The  Pentagon  Chief,  in  responding,  said 
the  merger  was  an  Army  problem  exclusively, 
and  the  elimination  of  congressional  Ready 
reservists  was  a  "completely  separate"  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Bates  said,  "When  I  read  the  state- 
ment in  the  Boston  papers.  I  thought  that 
was  the  only  action  you  were  taking,  Just  the 
one  that  got  the  headlines." 

Whatever  Secretary  McNamara's  aim  when 
he  linked  the  two  problems  at  his  press  con- 
ference, the  end  result  was  that  he  made 
Congress  look  bad.  If  this  w^as  his  inten- 
tion, it  was  a  strategic  blunder.  If  It  Is  net 
what  he  intended,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  Secretary  or  his  advisers  failed  to 
calculate  the  effect  the  announcement  would 
have  on  the  headlines. 

Congress  also  has  voiced  concern  about 
the  speed  with  which  Mr.  McNamara  bought 
the  Army  proposal. 

Army  Secretary  Stephen  Ailes  has  testified 
that  Secretary  McNamara  had  nothing  to  do 
with  originating  the  plan  and  that  he  (Mr. 
Ailes )  first  presented  the  proposal  to  the 
Pentagon  chief  on  December  11.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara announced  his  backing  for  the  plan 
less  than  24  hours  later. 

Here,  too,  there  Is  an  element  of  mystery. 
General  Kaine  testified  that  when  he  was 
called  to  the  Pentagon  to  be  briefed  on  the 
proposal  on  December  8.  Secretary  Ailes  told 
him  the  press  conference  "already  had  beea 
set." 
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General  Kaine's  testimony  recalled  to 
Chairman  Hebert  that  he  had  been  informed 
on  or  before  the  8th  of  December  that  the 
plan  would  be  unfolded  at  a  press  confer- 
ence on  the  19th  (a  date  subsequently 
pushed  up  because  of  advance  disclosure  by 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  certain 
elements  of  the  proposal ) . 

The  congressional  hearings  have  not  dis- 
closed how  It  was  possible  to  schedule  a 
press  conference  before  Secretary  McNamara 
had  even  seen  the  plan.  It  can  be  expected 
that  the  Secretary  wUl  be  asked  to  explain. 

The  oddity  of  this  and  other  previously 
discussed  aspects  of  the  proposal,  although 
they  have  little  if  any  bearing  on  the  merit 
or  lack  of  merit  of  the  merger,  have  not 
created  the  most  favorable  atmosphere  for 
congressional  consideration  of  the  proposal. 

At  the  same  time,  Congress  has  uncovered 
problems  which  raise  specific  questions 
about  the  validity  of  the  plan,  itself. 

One.  which  has  not  been  publicized  but 
which  could  touch  the  very  nerve  center 
of  the  controversy,  relates  to  Negro  reservists 
and  the  authority  of  State  Governors. 

During  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
hearings.  Senator  Margaret  Chase  SMrrH, 
Republican,  of  Maine,  made  some  initial  in- 
quiries on  the  subject.  She  was  told  by 
Secretary  McNamara  that  he  recently  had 
received  a  report  from  MaJ.  Gen.  Winston 
P.  Wilson.  Chief  of  the  National  Gmrd 
Bureau,  that  all  Army  National  Guard  units 
are  now  fully  integrated. 

Mrs.  SMrrH  asked  that  Information  be 
furnished  for  the  record  giving  a  full  break- 
down of  the  number  of  Negro  officers  now 
serving  in  the  National  Guard  in  each  of  the 
Southern  States. 

The  Information  subsequently  supplied  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  disclosed  that 
no  Southern  State  currently  has  a  single 
commissioned  Negro  National  Guardsman. 

Under  the  merger  proposal,  neither  com- 
missioned nor  enlisted  reservists  can  trans- 
fer to  the  National  Guard  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor  of  the  State.  Thus, 
unless  the  States  in  question  should  abruptly 
alter  their  present  practice,  the  administra- 
tion could  be  placed  m  the  position  of  bol- 
stering  segregation. 

With  the  Nation's  attention  already  sharp- 
ly focused  on  civil  rights  problems,  this  could 
be  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  entire  merger 
proposal  if  someone  decides  to  make  an  issue 
of  it  when  the  plan  comes  up  for  debate  (as 
it  Inevitably  must)  on  the  House  and  Senate 
floor. 

Just  before  Congress  went  Into  Easter  re- 
cess. Chairman  Hedert  issued  a  statement 
recommending  that,  during  the  lull.  Secre- 
tary McNamara  review  the  record  of  the 
House  hearings.  The  chairman  said  he 
thought  Mr.  McNamara  would  find  "many 
reasons  to  pause  and  reconsider"  the  merger. 

The  Hubert  committee  resumed  its  con- 
sideration of  the  plan  In  a  closed-door  ses- 
sion Immediately  after  the  recess,  and  was 
due  to  hold  a  second  executive  session  with 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson 
as  the  Journal  went  to  press. 

It  was  expected  that  Secretarv  McNamara 
will  be  called  to  testify  during  the  first  week 
In  Mav. 


Historic  Annapolis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  1  week 
ago  today,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior announced  the  recommendation  of 


Its  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks 
and  Historic  Sites  that  the  historic  dis- 
trict of  colonial  Annapolis  be  included 
in  the  program  of  registered  national 
historic  landmarks.  The  area  to  be  in- 
cluded contains  pre-Revolutionary  build- 
ings constructed  on  narrow  streets 
which  provide  a  charming  view  of  an 
18th  century  town.  The  area  includes 
the  Marj-land  statehouse.  the  oldest 
statehouse  still  in  use  In  the  United 
States,  a  Statehouse  which  once  served 
our  Nation  as  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States.  No  other  statehouse  has  ever 
had  this  distinction.  That  year  was  1784. 
This  year  is  1965.  and  ther  are  many 
who  wish  to  preserve  this  historic  piece 
of  our  American  past. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  fine  article — 
written  by  J.  William  Joynes — on  the 
planning  and  preservation  of  Annapolis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  (Mdi   New.?- American. 
Apr.  18,  IDCJJ 

About   1,400  Seeking   a  BetIer  Fitire  for 

Annapolis 

iBy  J.  William  Joynes  i 

"Hysterical  Annapolis."  is  what  some  call 

the  1.400-member  preservation  society  which 

is  trying  to  save  the  city  tlmt  often  acts  as 

though  it  has  no  desire  to  be  saved. 

Yet  an  architect  and  planning  consultant, 
John  Carl  Vi^amecke,  wlioso  ilrm  has  been  in- 
volved in  development  of  Honolulu  and  Sac- 
ramento, recently  warned  the  citizens  of 
Maryland's  capital  city: 

"If  Annapolis  doesn't  strccgthen  the  val- 
ues it  has,  it  will  simply  share  the  weakness 
of  every  suburban  town  in  America." 

"A  better  life  can  be  realized."  he  said,  "by 
building  on  the  values  of  historic  Annapo- 
lis. 

"It  can  be  a  town  where  the  daily  routine 
is  pleasurable.  Instead  of  filled  with  frustra- 
tions and  marked  by  disorder."  But  he 
added:  "The  success  or  failure  of  any  pro- 
gram will  be  determined  by  the  local  resi- 
dents and  what  they  want." 

A  chart  on  the  wall  of  the  Slicer-Shiplap 
House,  however,  lists  the  "obstarles  and 
checkmakes"  to  any  such  future  for  the  city 
which  numbers  more  co'.onial-period  build- 
ings than  any  other  area  of  comparable  size. 

The  1720  home,  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  Annapolis  w.n*:erfront,  which  some  would 
fill  in  for  a  parking  lot.  is  the  office  of  the 
dues-paying  society  formed  13  years  ago  to 
preserve  the  character  of  the  old.  historic 
area  of  the  city. 

The  obstacles: 

Tlie  city  where  the  Continental  Congress 
met  in  1783  has  no  ordiaaiice  defining  Its 
historic  district. 

Historic  Annapolis,  Inc..  a  Qonprofit  group. 
Is  unable  to  provide  architectural  advice  to 
assure  good  preservation  to  those  willing  to 
accept  it. 

Cultural  groups  are  iin.iware  of  the  pur- 
pose of  modern  preserv.iiiou  and  believe  His- 
toric Annapolis.  Inc..  !>  abscrbcd  with  the 
dead  past. 

Present  owners  of  nii.:y  btuldings  impor- 
tant to  the  Historic  An!iapol!s  progr.ni  are 
\ininterested  in  prpserv.;tion. 

Properties  owned  or  leased  by  national 
commercial  chains  are  eyesores. 

Utility  poles,  hanging  signs,  billboards,  and 
advertisements  painted   on  iicases   aic   ugly. 

Historic  Annapolis,  Inc..  ctinnot  Ijiiy  irti- 
portant  Annapolis  buildings  that  come  on 
the  market. 

The  Annapolis  busine.-s  conmuuiity  is  blind 
to  the  economic  contributions  of  toiirism 
and  preservation. 


Many  local  people  believe  Annapolis  is  ; 
old,  dirty,  and  obsolete  city. 

The  U.S.  Naval  Academy  does  not  recogn; 
the    Maryland    capital    city    as    a    histor:-.  -i 
and  educational  center. 

If  Historic  Annapolis,  Inc.,  was  given  $  r 
million,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  c:  ■. 
would  accept  tlie  preservation  society's  j  ;  - 
gram. 

Tiie    checkmates    to    these    obstacles    c-.f 
listed    simply    as   research,    public   relatio' 
connnunlty    education,    demonstration.    O'.-j 
finances.     But    there   is   a    lot   more    belli:. d 
each. 

Riglit  new  the  Maryland  capital,  with  t!.'3 
oldest  State  capitol  still  in  legislative  i;.' 
seems  on  the  threshold  of  achieving  the  con> 
bined  amenities  of  Annapolis  that  Mr.  W:::- 
necke  says  are  unique. 

The  1955  session  of  the  Maryland  Geuer  ; 
Assembly  approved  a  bill  to  save  from  d.  - 
Etruction  a  house  built  in  1763  by  Willia  n 
Paca,  one  of  Maryland's  four  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  an  ear.  7 
Governor.  The  house  now  forms  part  1 1 
Carvel  Hall  Hotel. 

The  house  of  delegates  adopted  a  resohi- 
tion  requesting  the  mayor  and  city  counril 
and  the  citizens  of  Annapolis  to  regard  ai  : 
proposal  that  threatens  destruction  of  ti.e 
old  city  as  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  count:  .• 
and  to  urgently  adopt  a  preservation  ord.- 
nance  to  provide  protection  of  the  histor  : 
district. 

The  National  Park  Service  of  the  U.S.  D'  - 
partment  of  the  Interior  has  Indicated  th 
this  month  it  might  designate  the  old  arc 
of  Annapolis  as  a  national  historic  dlstrii  • 
that  best  exempliiies  an  American  seaport  ^ 
the  colonial  period. 

The  Maryland  Senate  adopted  a  resolutio  ; 
hailing  this  prospect  as  "a  matter  of  muc;; 
pride  for  Annapolis  and  the  entire  State  ai 
Maryland,"  and  urges  public  officials  and  a:: 
residents  of  Annapolis  to  do  all  within  thc:.- 
power  to  maintain  the  architectural  integriv 
and  present  atmosphere  of  this  fine  old  city.' 
But  if  the  Maryland  Legislature  has  oh-- 
clally  recognized  the  historical  significance  c: 
tlie  city  at  long  last,  the  AnnapoUs  preserva- 
tion group  still  has  much  to  achieve  with  it 
own  citizens. 

The  main  problem,  as  most  see  It,  is  t. 
foster  better  understanding. 

"We're  not  trying  to  thrust  otir  opinior, - 
on  others."  says  Mrs.  J.  M.  P.  Wright,  presi- 
dent of  the  historic  group.  "Let  the  tow:, 
speak  for  itself — it's  here." 

Mrs.  Wright,  an  off-and-on  lifelong  resi- 
dent of  Annapolis,  is  the  wife  of  a  retiree: 
naval  officer. 

"There   is   tremendous   economic  value  t 
this    city."    says    Gilbert    Crandall,    a    nativ 
Annapolitan  and  graduate  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege,  who   is   chief   of   the   tourist  division. 
Maryland  Department  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment. 

"Tlie  right  kind  of  planning  and  preserva- 
tion would  boost  the  property  value.  I: 
would  attract  new  business  as  well  as  tour- 
ists. Manufacturers  try  to  pick  out  nice 
pretty  towns.  They  don't  want  ugly  place. 
to  locate. 

"If  only  more  people  could  see  this,"  h' 
adds. 

One  of  those  who  have  failed  to  see  tliis 
at  least  until  recently,  when  It  passed  ar 
ordinance  limiting  new  buildings  to  45  feet 
in  height — is  the  mayor  and  AnnapoUs  City 
Council,  which  last  year  Lssued  permits  for 
a  10-story  motel  on  the  Annapolis  water- 
front and  a  7-story  office  building  near  the 
statehouse. 

Historic    Annapolis.    Inc..    feeling    that    r. 
higli-rlse   motel   would    dominate   the   city, 
skyline  and  damage  the  historic  environmen: 
had  to  raise  some  $2,000  for  legal  fees  and 
court  costs  to  fight  the  action. 

The  proposed  office  would  have  blocked 
a  view  of  much  of  the  town  from  the  state 
house,    where    George    Washington    resignea 
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his  commission  as  commander  in  chief  of 
t;.e  Continental  Army  after  the  Revolution. 
A  :''ur  of  restored  CornhiU  Street,  once  a 
slum  and  redlight  district,  raised  the  funds 
;u.  ;-?ary  to  stop  this  particular  modern  en- 
cro..chment. 

Along  Main  Street,  the  principal  shopping 
tnoroughfare,  some  buildings  have  been  re- 
iur:v:shed  In  a  manner  in  keeping  with  their 
hi  :  ^rical  period.  The  1779  Maryland  Inn 
i<  ;;i  such  a  process.  The  1858  Opera  House 
cii  Maryland  Avenue  has  been  converted  into 
ati  •  ictive  offices.  The  1820  city  hall  and  fixe- 
hor-e  is  now  a  bookshop. 

i;  It  other  merchants  have  refused  to  co- 
op'  •■..te  in  any  way,  resolutely  reject  any 
.ir.  iiitectural  advice. 

On  one  receiit  occasion,  for  instance,  an 
If;^"  40  brick  building  was  placed  on  the 
m.rket  for  $65,000.  The  preservation  society 
r.i;-(d  the  money  in  2  months,  only  to  be 
rei  :>ed  the  sale.  The  building  at  Francis 
an  1  Main  Streets  is  now  a  pile  of  rubble. 
Other  reasons  are  cited  as  setbacks  also: 
:  .ime  businessmen,  say  historic  Annapolis 
ir.'inbers,  depend  almost  solely  on  the  Naval 
Ai  .demy.  These  built-in  businesses  have  no 
co:^-cern  for  AnnapKills,  the  town  that  was 
o'.:;  when  the  Naval  Academy  was  established 
;>  *he  Severn  School. 

.\:inaj)olis  also  has  been  compared  with 
G  rgetown,  Md.,  once  a  dilapidated  cotnmu- 
n.y  on  the  fringe  of  Washington.  When 
W.  .-liington  government  officials  made  it  a 
'ocdroom  community  and  restored  many  an- 
tique homes,  values  soared.  Now  whenever  ' 
an  Annapolis  property  comes  up  for  sale, 
o"'-of-town  speculators  eagerly  seek  It  In 
hopes  that  Annapolis  will  become  the  George- 
to">vn  of  the  Severn. 

Warnecke  referred  to  these  efforts  as  a 
'■;ew  developers  to  reap  shortrun  profits  for 
themselves  at  the  expenses  of  longrun  bene- 
:,:6  for  the  entire  conimunity." 

If  we  could  save  our  energy  from  these 
f..-:its."  says  Mrs.  Wright,  "and  feel  free  of 
the  burden  of  raising  money  to  fight  court 
ca^es,  we  know  we  could  contribute  a  great 
deal  of  good  for  the  community." 

Still  the  1.400  members  who  pay  $3  to  $10 
Rir.nially  to  support  the  work  which  they 
'j;:en  feel  is  unwelcome  and  unappreciated 
li.^ve  some  notable  accomplishments  to  their 
credit  since  the  first  400  banded  together  in 
U'52. 

ft  raised  $23,000  to  save  tlie  Charles  Car- 
roll-Barrister home  and  moved  it  to  St. 
J  hn's  College  campus. 

It  obtained  $33,000  to  buy  the  Slicer- 
S'.uplap  liouse,  which  now  serves  as  its  head- 
ri'iarters,  and  restore  its  exterior. 

.\nd  it  has  obtained  $75,000  from  grants 
'  >r  a  study  of  the  market  house  and  water- 
:r  uit  area  which  once  made  it  one  of  tlie 
:i.  >st  important  ports  in  Maryland. 

Riglit  now  the  preservation  society  is  un- 
dertaking its  biggest  task — to  raise  $250,000 
lo  save  the  William  Paca  house  on  Prince 
o.  orges  Street,  which  makes  up  part  of 
C.  rvel  Hall  Hotel. 

.Already  it  has  raised  $25,000.  although  the 
find  drive  has  not  officially  opened. 

"lie  State  will  purchase  the  newer  addition 

'^  *he  hotel,  made  famous  in  a  novel  by  the 

Ai'.erican  Winston  Churchill,  which  will  be 

n  down  to  provide  space  for  a  cultural 

•  ::.er  and  mall. 

ri-adition  says  that  the  circles  and  radiat- 
ii.^  streets  of  Annapolis  Inspired  Pierre 
!  :::ifr,nfs  plan  for  the  new  Federal  City  of 
'.'•    -hington. 

.Vamecke,  in  his  recent  address,  said  that 
A:.napolis  can  provide  an  example  of  an 
.1.  ornative  way  to  build  for  contemporary 
!;,;ng,  "an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to 
the  Nation  the  value  of  our  heritage  and  how 
we  can  preserve  and  build  upon  it." 

Historic  Annapolis,  Inc.,  has  been  saying 
t'.is  since  1952.  It  hopes  other  Annapolitans 
'.'•  :11  soon  see  it.  too. 


John    I.  Taylor,  Great  American,  WUl  Be 
Missed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1965 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Tues- 
day a  man  who  many  of  us  counted  as  a 
true  friend  succumbed  in  Oklahoma  City 
after  a  long  illness.  John  I.  Taylor  was 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  re- 
spected leaders  of  the  American  Fann 
Bureau  Federation. 

My  friendship  for  John  Taylor  might 
be  considered  rather  short  in  the  span  of 
time  because  I  came  to  know  him  and  re- 
spect him  only  after  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  1960  to  serve  as  assistant  legis- 
lative director  of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation.  But,  during  this  rela- 
tively brief  period,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  getting  to  know  him  as  a  truly  great 
American  whose  strength  of  character 
and  integrity  was  founded  on  a  reverent 
belief  in  Grod.  He  also  had  the  power  of 
his  convictions  based  upon  a  lifetime 
working  near  the  soil  as  a  farmer  and 
representative  of  important  farm  orga- 
nizations. 

John  Taylor  could  always  be  depended 
upon  to  be  honestly  helpful  when  any 
Member  of  Congress  has  the  occasion  to 
discuss  legislative  issues  with  him.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  me  and,  I  am 
sure,  the  other  Members  of  Congi-ess. 

John  Taylor  lived  life  to  its  fullest  and 
contributed  substantially  to  making  life 
more  full  for  aU  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  He  seemed  to  have  taken  seri- 
ously the  words  of  the  poet  William  Cul- 
lenBiyant: 

"So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to 

join 
Tlie  innumerable  caravan  which  nioves 
To  tiiat  mvsterious  realm,  where  each  shall 

take  " 
His  c'namber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Tliou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  stistained  and 

Eoothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 
Like   one   that   wraps   the   drapery   of   his 

couch 
Aboxit    him.    and    lies    down    to    plea.'^ant 

dreanxs." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  issue  of  the 
AFBF  Newsletter  canies  an  announce- 
ment of  John  Taylor's  death.  For  the 
infomiation  of  Ills  many  friends,  I  am 
inserting  that  announcement  at  this 
point: 

John   I.   T.ayi_or,   Leader   in   Farm   Bukeau, 
Dies 

John  I.  Taylor — one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  respected  of  Farm  Bureau's  State  and 
National  leaders — died  last  Tuesday  in  Okla- 
homa City  after  a  long  illness. 

Mr.  Taylor  served  for  many  years  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau  and  as 
a  member  of  Farm  Bureau's  national  field 
crops  advisory  committee. 

In  March  1960,  he  Joined  the  Washington 
staff  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion as  assistant  legislative  director.  His 
primary  responsibility  was  in  the  field  of 
land  and  water  use. 


During  his  5  years  in  Washington,  lilr. 
Taylor  won  the  friendship  and  respect  of 
man  Senator,  Representatives,  ofQclals  of  the 
executive  brancli,  and  representatives  of  nat- 
vu^  resources  groups. 

He  made  a  major  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  wilderness  bUI.  which.  Farm 
Bureau  supported  and  Congress  passed  last 
year. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  a  native  of  Pittsburg, 
Kans.,  and  a  graduate  of  Baker  University. 
He  began  farming  in  Kansas  In  1914  and 
operated  farms  and  ranches  In  Oklahoma 
since  1924.  except  for  a  period  In  the  early 
1930's. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  elected  president  of  the 
Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau  in  1942  and  served 
until  1953.  He  also  served  as  president  of 
the  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau  MutuaJ  Insur- 
ance Co.  In  1947  he  helped  to  organize  and 
became  the  first  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  Advisory  Council.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  Oklahoma  legislative 
study  council. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  special  wheat 
committee  named  by  APBF  President  Edward 
A.  O'Neal  in  1943.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
AFBF  national  field  crops  advisory  committee 
from  its  establishment  in  1946  until  Septem- 
ber 1959,  and  twice  served  as  the  commit- 
tee's chairman. 

Mr.  Taylor  cooperated  in  the  Nation's  first 
complete  upstream  watershed  development, 
the  Sandstone  project  in  Oklahoma. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the 
AFBF  staff  on  March  14,  1960,  he  was  engaged 
in  organization  work  for  the  National  Cow- 
boy Hall  of  Fame. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  sun-ived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Joy  Wallace,  and  two  sons,  J.  Joseph 
and  James  C.  Funeral  services  were  held 
last  Thursday  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Elk  City.  Okla..  where  he  was  an 
elder. 


The    Tower 


SubsHhite    for 
Rights  Bill 


the    Voting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

OF   KEMTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  of  Friday,  April  30, 
published  an  editorial  on  the  Tower  sub- 
stitute for  the  voting  rights  bill  which 
my  colleagues  may  find  of  interest.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(From    the   Dallas    Morning    News.    Apr.   30. 
1965] 

TOWEK    StTBSTTTtJTE 

The  News  has  said  In  the  past,  and  will 
say  again,  that  a  new  voting  rights  law  is 
tinnecessary.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  dis- 
crimination has  been  practiced  in  some 
States  to  prevent  members  of  minority 
groups  from  registering  to  vot«  and  casting 
ballots.  Nor  do  we  maintain  that  fraud, 
trickery,  and  irregularities  in  voting  have 
been  entirely  eliminated. 

But  there  is  ample  law  already  on  tlie 
books  to  deal  with  these  problems.  If  State, 
local,  and  Federal  officials  would  use  the  au- 
thority they  already  possess  to  deal  with 
them.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  is  not  to 
be  done.  Caught  in  an  emotional  whirlwind 
and    under    heavy    pressure   from   all   sides. 
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Members   of   Congress  seem   determined    to 
enact  a  new  voting  rights  bill. 

If  we  must  have  another  law  on  the  sub- 
ject, at  the  very  least  that  law  should  be 
constitutional,  fair  and  aimed  carefully  to 
correct  the  problem  at  hand.  It  should  not 
be  of  questionable  constitutionality,  puni- 
tive or  so  aimed  that  it  Is  likely  to  create 
new  problems  and  evils. 

This  is  what  Senator  John  Tower,  of 
Texas,  is  trying  to  achieve  by  offering  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  administration's  voting-rights 
proposal.  His  substitute  may  not  be  perfect, 
but  it  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  original. 
Senator  Tower  strongly  supports  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  right  to  vote  must  be  guar- 
anteed to  all  citizens  without  discrimination. 
He  also  believes  that  the  Constitution  clearly 
grants  to  the  individual  States  the  right  and 
responsibility  to  set  voter  qualifications. 
Finally,  he  believes  that,  while  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  authority  to  establish  or 
limit  such  qualifications.  It  does  have  the 
power,  tinder  the  15th  amendment,  to  Insvu-e 
that  whatever  qualifications  are  established 
by  the  States  must  be  equally  applied  and 
administered  without  discrimination. 

The  administration's  voting-rights  bill, 
says  Tower,  would  both  exceed  the  limits  of 
constitutional  power  in  attempting  to  deal 
with  part  of  the  problem  and  fall  short  of 
exercising  legitimate  authority  by  ignoring 
other  problems  with  respect  to  voting  rights. 
The  administration's  bill  is  excessive  in 
that  it  would  strike  down  voter  qualifications 
and  provide  for  Federal  officials  to  take  over 
the  election  and  registration  machinery  in  a 
handful  of  States.  But  it  is  deficient,  and 
discriminatory,  in  that  it  would  exempt  most 
States  from  this  type  of  regulation,  even 
though  denial  of  voting  rights  exists  in  those 
States,  but  In  a  lesser  degree.  It  totally 
Ignores  voting  abuses  which  are  not  directly 
related  to  discrimination,  on  the  basis  of  race. 
Tower's  substitute  bill  would  insure  that 
the  States  could  continue  to  set  voter  qualifi- 
cations, but  would  provide  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  ample  authority  to  guarantee 
that  those  qualifications  are  used  fairly,  vmi- 
formly  and  without  discrimination.  His  sub- 
stitute wotild  also  provide  additional  ma- 
chinery for  dealing  with  fraudulent  voting  in 
Federal  elections.  This  is  certainlv  a  major 
Improvement. 

While  on  the  subject  of  fraud,  it  is  well  to 
recall  that,  nearly  100  years  ago,  in  1871. 
Congress  enacted  a  reconstruction  voting- 
rights  law  which  was  very  similar  to,  though 
did  not  go  quite  as  far  as,  the  administra- 
tion's  cxirrently  proposed  law.  The  1871  leg- 
islation led  to  so  much  election  fraud,  cor- 
ruption, and  other  abuse  that  Congress  was 
forced  to  repeal  It  in  1894. 


Freedom  for  Cyprus 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
diana Order  of  Ahepa,  Chapter  No.  78, 
unanimously  set  out  the  following  reso- 
lution supporting  the  self-determination 
for  the  people  of  Cyprus,  and  also  urged 
the  freedom  of  religion  for  the  Republic 
of  Turkey. 

I  am  also  including  along  with  the 
resolution,  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  the  Reverend  Father  Louis  T. 
Greanias,  pastor  of  St.  Nicholas  Hellenic 
Orthodox  Church. 

The  resolution  and  letter  follow: 


Resoltjtion  of  the  Indiana  Order  of  Ahepa, 
Chapter  No.  78 

We,  the  members  of  the  Gary,  Ind.,  Order 
of  Ahepa,  Chapter  No.  78,  endorse  the  basic 
principle  of  U5.  foreign  policy  on  self-de- 
termination for  all  peoples  and  earnestly 
urge  our  Government  to  fully  Implement  and 
support  this  policy  of  self-determination  for 
the  people  of  Cyprus. 

We  further  urge  our  Government  to  do  all 
in  its  power  to  bring  about  freedom  of  re- 
ligion in  the  Republic  of  Turkey. 

We  further  urge  our  Government  to  do  all 
in  its  power  to  bring  about  and  to  stop  the 
persecution  and  exiling  of  the  Christian  peo- 
ple of  Constantinople. 

We  further  plea  to  reprimand  the  Turkish 
stand,  and  object  to  this  inhuman  expulsion 
of  the  Greek  minority  in  Tiukey.  and  for 
the  denial,  oppression,  and  stiflling  of  re- 
ligious freedom  In  Turkey  and  particularly 
against  the  seat  of  Eastern  orthodoxy  of  the 
world  in  Constantinople,      j 

Spir.o  C\ppONV. 

Pre.'^ndfnt. 


Sincerely. 


St.  Nicholas  Hblle.nic 

Orthodox  Church. 
Oak  Lawn.  111..  Map  4.  196^. 
Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden, 
House  of  Representatives,    l 
Washington,  D.C.  | 

Dear  Congressman  Madds-n  :  lam  svu-e  that 
you  are  aware  of  the  fact  thai  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey  is  persecuting  the  ecumeni- 
cal patriarchate  and  the  Greek  minority  of 
Istanbul.  The  Turkish  Government  is  using 
the  events  in  Cyprus  as  an  excuse,  for  a  long- 
planned  program,  to  expel  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox from  Istanbul.  His  All  Holiness.  Athena- 
goras  A',  Is  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  and  his  see  has  been  in  Istanbul 
(Constantinople)  since  AD.  325.  All  Or- 
thodox (over  200  million)  look  to  the  Phanar 
for  spiritual  leadership. 

Too  long  our  national  leaders  ha\e  kept 
quiet  in  the  matter  of  this  religious  persecu- 
tion. We  speak  about  human  rights,  yet  in 
matters  such  as  this  we  keejD  silent. 

As  a  priest,  and  one  of  the  5  million  Greek 
Orthodox  in  this  country,  I  urge  you  to  be 
one  of  the  leaders  who  will  seek  to  redress 
this  wrong  and  protect  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Christian  world.  Our  Nation, 
giving  much  financial  help  to  Turkey,  should 
insist  that  the  ectunenical  pjatriarch  and  the 
Greek  minority  not  be  persecuted  and  that 
the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  (of  1923)  be  enforced 
and  strengthened. 

Trusting  you  will  find  it  right  to  help  cor- 
rect this  injustice. 

With  every  good  wish. 

Father  Louis  T.j  Greanias, 

Pastor. 
PS. — I  was  formerly  in  Hainmond.  Ind..  for 
12  years  at  St.  Demetrios. 


Bank  Merger  Confusion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAROIiNA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
May  2, 1965,  Issue  of  the  Times  and  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Orangeburg,  S.C,  contains  an 
editorial  endorsing  S.  1698,  a  bill  recently 
Introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson].  The  editorial  is  entitled 
"Bank  Merger  Confusion,"  and  I  com- 


mend it  to  the  attention  of  the  Memb-  :s 
of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  .  -;. 
cellent  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito;  lal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco  - . 
as  follows: 

I  From    the    Orangeburg    (S.C.)     Times    .    .j 

Democrat,  May  2,  1965] 

Bank  Misger  Confitsion 

When  the  owners  of  two  banks  wisli  o 
merge  them,  it  may  be  for  one — or  mor. 
of  many  reasons.  One  bank  may  be  doi  .^ 
one  kind  of  business  predominantly,  w!.  o 
the  other  may  be  in  an  entirely  differc.  t 
line. 

The  loan  limits  of  each  bank  alone  n.  v 
be  too  small  to  serve  the  needs  of  buslnt  s 
in  the  community,  whereas  the  larger  lini:-5 
of  a  merged  bank  might  be  adequate. 

One  bank  may  have  a  management  succ<  - 
sion  problem.  Or  there  Just  may  not  e 
enough  business  to  absorb  the  overhead  r 
two  separate  managements. 

Regardless  of  the  underlying  reasons.  .-. 
seems  safe  to  assume  that  a  bank  merger  .- 
not  adverse  to  the  public  interest  unless  :: 
creates  a  monopoly.  Even  so,  there  mig  .i 
conceivably  be  circumstances  where  the  nc:.- 
competitive  factors  favoring  a  particul  r 
merger  might  outweigh  the  resulting  decre;  ■: 
in  competition,  if  any. 

In  any  event,  the  public  agencies  charg  j 
with  the  duty  of  examining  and  supervisi.  ; 
banks  are  best  able  to  decide  whether.  .  n 
balance,  any  merger  is  beneficial  to  the  pn  - 
lie  or  not. 

Indeed,  this  is  exactly  what  they  were  t.  : 
to  do  by  Congress  when  it  enacted  the  Bai  ; 
Merger  Act  of  1960.  This  act  definitely  giv  ^ 
the  proper  supervisory  agencies  the  right  > 
say  the  last  word  on  all  proposed  bank  mer  - 
ers.  They  could  ask  the  advice  of  the  D  - 
partment  of  Justice,  but  they  weren't  r  - 
quired  to  take  It. 

Not  so,  said  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  t;  ■ 
Philadelphia  and  Lexington,  Ky.,  cases  i:. 
1963  and  1964,  respectively,  and  in  Marc.. 
1965,  a  Federal  district  court  In  New  Yo: .: 
followed  the  same  reasoning  in  an  opinio 
which  held  that  a  bank  merger  consummat'  ; 
in  September  1961,  violated  both  the  She: - 
man  and  Clayton  antitrust  laws. 

Thus,  the  courts  In  effect  gave  the  D^  - 
partment  of  Justice  the  last  word  on  bar  ; 
mergers,  even  those  which  took  place  3  <  : 
more    years   ago.      Bankers    could   well    a.^ 
"Who's  m  charge  here — our  supervisors  or  t! 
Justice  Department?" 

Fortunately,  there  Is  a  solution.  Congrc 
still  makes  our  laws,  even  though  the  court 
imder  the  guise  of  interpretation,  sometinv 
seem  determined  to  rewrite  them. 

Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson,  chairman  i  . 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commi- 
tee,  has  Introduced  a  bUl,  S.  1698,  which  i- 
clear  and  unmistakable  language  makes  ba r.r 
mergers  exempt  from  prosecution  under  thr 
antitrust  laws  If  they  have  been  approved  >v 
the  respective  supervisory  authorities. 

As  a  matter  of  falrplay,  everyone  is  ei>- 
titled  to  know  who  his  boss  Is.  ATid  Senat<  - 
Robertson's  bill  Is  a  step  in  the  rigiv 
direction. 
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Oceanography  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

op    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.     BOB     WILSON.     Mr.     Speakt 
oceanography  in  America  is  finally  gair.- 


i!Tu  notoriety  and  momentum  after  years 
of  being  treated  as  the  stepchild  of  the 
scientists'  world.  I  am  very  proud  of 
the  advances  contributed  in  this  area  by 
my  home  area  of  San  IMego,  Calif.,  and 
I  a.sk  my  colleagues  and  the  many  cit- 
izens across  the  country  who  read  the 
Congressional  Record  to  look  at  the  out- 
standing record  exemplified  in  the  fol- 
lowing article,  entitled  "Oceanography 
in  San  Diego,  Calif.": 

Oceanography  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 

S;nc«  CabrUlo  discovered  its  htige  natural 
iia.-bor  in  1542  San  Diego  has  l)een  Identified 
w-:'a  the  sea. 

Hi-autlful  bays,  broad  beaches,  and  recrea- 
t:cn  centers  form  a  part  of  Its  character.  An- 
other part  Involves  Its  commercial  and  scien- 
tific Interests.  This  booklet  Is  designed  to 
provide  a  glimpse  of  the  many  factors  which 
inJces  the  San  Diego  of  today  an  ideal  site 
for  firms  concerned  with  oceanography. 

HALF  A  CENTtTRT  OF  EXPERIENCE 

-N'.^ture  began  developing  San  EWego  as  a 
se'.iing  for  oceanographic  research  about  20 
mr.lion  years  ago.  That  was  when  the  geog- 
ri:  hy  of  the  area  began  to  take  Its  present 
si.  .;>e.  Beaches  and  bays  were  formed  and 
dc  n  canyons  cut  into  the  shallow  shore  area 
T  provide,  in  one  locution,  an  extreme  diver- 
E.  y  of  water  environments. 

':  was  at  the  turn  of  the  oenttiry  that  the 
c:  optional  adavntages  of  the  San  Diego  area 
V,  ;e  discovered  by  scientists  and  oceano- 
;:;■  phic  pioneers.  In  1903  a  zoology  field  sta- 
;;  :i  was  established  which  was  later  to  be- 
c  .le  Scrlpps  Institution  of  Oceanography. 
.'■.  '1  it  was  only  a  few  years  later — 1906,  to 
!  '  pxiict — that  a  military  communicntions 
;■.  Uity  was  located  here — the  beginning  of 
t:  '?  Navy  Electronics  Laboratory  on  Point 
L;  ;na.  Since  that  time,  military,  comniercial, 
::::d  educational  organizations  have  been  cen- 
tering their  oceanographic  interests  and  ac- 
•:  i;ies  here. 

A  CEN'TER  FOR  THE  STUDY   OF  THE  SEA 

0\er  the  past  year.^,  San  Diejro  has  become 
;,  Cape  Kennedy"  for  oce.m  exploration.  Its 
Ef  "graph lca,l  position  has  made  it  an  excel - 
■..  :it  jiunping-off  place  for  trips  to  arctic  and 
'.  ■  ipic  waters.  C-ommerciul  fisl:ierinen  make  it 
•...'•ir  home  base  for  long  trips  to  the  fishing 
"rr.iunds  of  South  Amierica.  Manufacturing 
i.:n\s  harvest  the  giant  kelp,  agar,  and  other 
P  tnts,  and  minerals  along  its  coasts.  Uni- 
versities and  research  firms  find  varied  en- 
'.  ronnaents  which  permit  a  broad  sjjectrum 
c :  study  within  a  short  distance  of  the  class- 
r  im  or  laboratory.  Military  services  land  the 
c  iditions  and  facilities  needed  for  the  de- 
'  :opment  and  testing  of  new  underwater  de- 
V  'es.  Together,  these  individual  efforts  form 
:-:\  intense  interest  in,  and  a  fertile  climate 
:  r.  the  study  of  the  sea. 

N.^TURAL    RESOURCES 

When  Magellan  named  this  the  Pacific — 
'  roaceful"  Ocean — he  was  describing  per- 
otly  the  entrance  to  the  sea  at  San  Diego. 
"re,  the  largest  and  deepest  of  the  oceans  is 
cady  and  calm.  Winter  just  means  slightly 
oler  days  and  a  water  temperatiu-e  in  the 
.V  50's.  There  is  no  season  or  schedule  of 
.>erational     days     to     contend     with;      for 

0  most  part,  oceanographic  projects  go  on 
'5  days  a  year. 

The  bottom:  Off  southern  California  there 
a  wide  continental  borderland,  very  rugged, 
d  sloping  seaward  gradually  to  a  depth  of 
mile.  There  it  ends  in  a  steep  slope,  be- 
ind  which  the  depth  is  2  miles  or  greater. 

1  the  continental  borderland  is  a  series  of 
dges  running  northwest  and  southeast  with 

ingated  valleys  between.  The  tops  of  some 
the  ridges  project  above  the  sea  surface 
id  form  the  long,  narrow,  high  offshore 
Uinds.  Where  the  ridges  are  not  quite  so 
.gh,  thev  form  several  banks  and  lines  of 
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submerged  rocks.  In  the  valleys  are  basins 
which  would  be  separate  lakes  If  the  sea  level 
sank  several  thousand  feet.  The  bottoms  of 
some  of  these  are  more  than  a  mile  below 
sea  level  and  more  than  half  a  mUe  below 
their  own  rims. 

A  nvmiber  of  submarine  canyons  have  their 
heads  close  to  shore,  and  can  be  traced.  In 
some  cases,  to  depths  greater  than  3,000  feet. 
On  the  tops  of  ridges  and  banks,  the  bottom 
Is  ledgy  or  composed  predominantly  of  coarse 
material. 

Coastal  currents:  Down  to  a  depth  of  300 
feet,  the  California  Current,  several  hundred 
miles  wide,  flows  south  along  the  coast  north 
of  Point  Conception.  South  of  the  point,  it 
flows  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  mostly  on 
the  seaward  side  of  the  Islands,  at  varying 
speeds,  sometimes  as  high  as  half  a  knot. 
Nearer  the  shore  a  number  of  eddies  are 
usually  found,  with  the  water  circulating 
around  them — usually  at  lower  speeds.  Ver>' 
close  to  shore,  from  Ensenada  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara, the  flow  Is  often  northward  at  low 
speeds  (especially  in  winter),  and  farther 
north  this  is  known  as  the  Davidson  Cur- 
rent. Currents  near  shore  are  dependent  on 
the  positions  of  the  eddies  mentioned  above 
and  change  direction  frequently  as  the  eddies 
form,  shilt  position,  and  decay  from  week  to 
week. 

Water  characteristics:  The  water  of  the 
stirface  \aries  in  temperature  from  the  70's 
in  summer  to  about  50°  in  winter.  In  pro- 
tected areas  the  range  Is  greater,  and  far 
from  shore  the  stunmer  temperatures  are 
somewhat  less.  A  remarkable  feature  is 
that,  especially  In  spring  and  summer,  water 
from  a  depth  of  300  to  500  feet  rises  slowly 
to  the  surface  to  replace  water  blown  off- 
.sho.'-e  by  the  prevailing  winds.  This  cooler 
water  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  mild 
Eunimers  of  the  coastal  areas.  And,  because 
cf  the  nutrients  it  carries,  it  greatly  in- 
crc.ises  the  local  productivity  of  the  sea — its 
r.Tpp.city  to  support  and  encourage  marine 
life. 

Mnriiie  life:  The  waters  off  southern  Cali- 
fornia support  an  abundance  of  marine  life 
cf  maiiy  v.'irieties.  Along  shore  are  the  spec- 
t.ici;!ar  kelp  beds,  the  agar  weed  harvested 
by  divinp.  and  many  other  interesting  and 
often  beautiful  plants.  Abalone  and  spiny 
lobster  are  taken  by  divers  and  fishermen. 
There  are  great  pismo  clams  on  the  open 
beach  and  razor  clams  in  the  bays.  Micro- 
.=>copic  plant  life  is  abundant.  The  small 
nn:m:ils  that  feed  on  these  plants  In  turn 
support  commercial  fisheries  for  anchovies, 
mackerel,  and  albacore,  and.  In  good  years, 
sardines.  Sport  fishing  for  barracuda,  yel- 
lowUiil,  bonito,  yellowfin  tuna,  and  skipjack 
is  usually  good.  Some  years  warm  water 
encourages  the  more  tropical  fish  to  appear 
in  numbers,  while  albacore  are  taken  nearer 
or  farther  from  shore,  depending  on  the 
approach  or  recession  of  cooler  water. 

Mineral  deposits:  In  San  Diego,  salt  Is 
produced  by  solar  evaporation  of  sea  water 
at  a  rate  of  80,000  tons  a  year.  No  other 
mineral  is  at  present  mined  from  the  sea 
here.  Submarine  oilfields  are  highly  devel- 
oped just  outside  the  boundaries  of  San 
Diego  County.  On  the  continental  border- 
land are  many  million  tons  of  phosphorite 
which  have  so  far  resisted  being  mined  at 
a  profit,  but  are  waiting  only  for  Improve- 
ments In  technology  and/or  an  increase  In 
the  price  of  phosphate  rock  produced  on 
land.  In  the  deeper  water  are  the  deposits 
of  managanese  with  copper,  nickel,  and  co- 
balt In  the  form  of  crusts  and  nodules  which 
are  also  under  consideration  as  a  minable 
resotrrce. 

TECHNICAL    RESOURCES 

Both  research  and  advanced  Industries  op- 
erate best  In  a  scientific  environment.  In 
addition  to  San  Diego's  ideal  coastal  setting, 
oceanographic  programs  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  excellent  academic  support,  associa- 
tion with  firms  in  related  fields,  availabllitv 


of  extensive  laboratory  and  field  facilltlee, 
Immediate  access  to  a  broad  v<ariety  of  tech- 
nical suppliers,  the  accumulated  technology 
of  more  than  half  a  century  of  work  In  this 
field. 

Academic  support:  Scrlppe  Institution  of 
Oceanography,  a  division  of  the  University 
of  California,  offers  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  courses  in  oceanography.  Mas- 
ter's and  doctor's  degrees  are  offered.  Un- 
dergraduate courses  in  oceanography  and 
graduate  courses  In  related  fields  are  offered 
by  San  Diego  State  CoUege,  the  University 
of  San  Diego,  California  Western  University, 
and  the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego. 
All  colleges  and  universities  In  San  Diego 
provide  academic  programs  which  can  be 
pursued  by  personnel  of  local  firms  and  c»- 
ganlzations.  San  Diego  Institutions  also 
are  interested,  and  actively  Involved,  in  co- 
operative research  programs  with  industry. 
In  addition  to  the  schools  mentioned  above, 
San  Diego  has  five  junior  colleges  and  a  num- 
ber of  technical  schools. 

Ocean-oriented  activities:  Of  San  Diego's 
community  of  advanced  industries  and  re- 
search and  development  organizations. 
more  than  50  have  a  direct  interest  In  ocean- 
ography. Firms  doing  general  oceanographic 
research  on  a  contract  basis  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  private  organizations  Include 
Convair  Division  of  General  Dynamics,  Lock- 
heed-California Co.,  Bissett-Berman  Corp., 
and  Marine  Advisers,  Inc.  Institutions  con- 
cerned with  oceanography.  In  addition  to 
Scripps  and  NEL,  Include  the  Institute  for 
Comparative  Biology,  San  Diego  State  Col- 
lege, the  Zoological  Society  of  San  Diego,  and 
the  Natural  History  Museum.  Sea  water  con- 
version studies  and  projects  involving  a  va- 
riety of  approaches  to  the  problem  are  being 
conducted  by  Havens  Industries,  Narmco  Re- 
search and  Development  Division  of  Whlt- 
taker  Corp..  General  Atomic  Division  of  Gen- 
eral Dynamics,  and  Geoscience,  Ltd. 

Related  programs:  More  than  30  percent 
of  all  the  tuna  consumed  In  the  United 
States  comes  through  this  port.  Westgate- 
Californja  Corp.,  located  here.  Lb  the  world's 
third-largest  tuna  processor.  Prom  San 
Diego,  tuna  boats  range  as  far  south  as  the 
coast  of  Chile,  and  north  to  Canada.  This 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Tuna 
Boat  Association  and  the  Inter-American 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission.  Recently  built 
Sea  World — entertaining  as  well  as  educa- 
tional— has  provided  an  excellent  laboratory 
for  research  programs,  especially  concerning 
mammals.  These  programs  are  conducted 
by  the  Mission  Bay  Research  Foundation. 

Food  from  the  sea  comes  from  plants  as 
well  as  animals,  and  this  Is  the  location  for 
firms  such  as  Kelco  Corp.  and  American 
Agar.  The  products  they  find  In  abundance 
along  this  coast  are  the  giant  kelp  (ATocro- 
cijstis  pyrifera)  and  a  bottom  plant,  agar 
(Hhodophyseae) . 

Research  facilities :  The  variety  of  research 
facilities  available  to  firms  and  Institutions 
located  here  Is  too  extensive  to  be  thoroughly 
covered  In  this  booklet.  Chemical,  biologi- 
cal, and  neutron  activation  analysis  services 
are  offered  right  within  the  community. 
Computer  time  may  be  contracted  for 
through  Institutions  or  private  firms.  Com- 
puter installations  Include  eight  IBM  650's. 
two  IBM  1401s,  two  IBM  350  Ramacs,  IBM 
7090,  IBM  704.  IBM  105,  Remington  Rand 
SS-80.  Burroughs  220,  National  Cash  Regis- 
ter 304.  and  Control  Data  Corp.  1604  and  160. 
Environmental  test  facilities  such  as  Oon- 
vair  Marine  Sciences  Towing  Basin  are  avail - 
abe  for  contracting  to  other  firms  and  to 
Government   agencies  for   test  programs. 

Libraries:  The  accumulated  knowledge  of 
the  work  done  in  this  field  Is  available  to 
firms  in  San  Diego  through  the  library  facul- 
ties of  the  various  firms  and  institutions. 
The  Scripps  Institution  library  contains 
over  38.000  volumes,  70,000  reports  and  re- 
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prints,  2.000  serials  and  a  large  collection  of 
charts.  University  of  Csilifornla  at  San 
Diego  has  in  excess  of  175.000  volumes  and 
5,000  periodicals.  NEL  library  shelves  hold 
approximately  30,000  books,  30,000  scientific 
publications,  and  80,000  technical  reports, 
plus  several  thousand  maps  and  charts  and 
an  extensive  microfilm  collection. 

Tp  aid  firms  and  Grovernment  agencies  in 
keeping  pace  with  developments  in  the 
ocean  sciences,  Mission  Bay  Research  Foun- 
dation has  established  the  CX:eanic  Coordi- 
nate Index.  Every  69-day  period,  journals 
covering  the  ocean  sciences  are  indexed  by 
computer.  Articles  are  microfilmed  and 
copies  are  made  available  to  subscribers. 
Reports  and  proceedings  of  meetings  will  be 
added  to  the  index  as  required.  The  index 
Is  published  In  San  Diego. 

Support  facilities:  Piers,  docks,  ships,  and 
shlpbiiildlng  are  part  of  the  environment  in 
San  Diego.  Oceangoing  vessels,  from  dories 
to  commercial  freighters,  are  built  here  by 
firms  such  as  National  Steel  and  Shipbuild- 
ing, Kettenburg  Boat  Works,  Campbell  Ma- 
chine, San  Diego  Marine  Construction,  and 
Tatco  Shipbuilding  Corp.  Biillders,  chan- 
dlers, repair  and  service  firms  provide  the 
complete  support  required  for  comprehen- 
sive oceanographic  work.  Diving  firms 
oriented  to  the  commercial  as  well  as  the 
recreational  market  are  located  throughout 
the  county.  Firms  specializing  in  under- 
water photography  and  the  development  of 
underwater  photographic  equipment  are 
also  headquartered  here. 

HUMAN  RcsormcES 
For  the  past  half  century,  San  Diego  has 
been  attracting  top  scientific  and  technical 
people  until,  today,  it  has  one  of  the  highest 
concentrations  of  oceanographic  talent  in 
the  world.  Advanced  programs  in  oceanog- 
raphy and  related  fields  have,  of  coiuse, 
been  a  key  factor  in  drawing  people  to  this 
community.  Also  important  in  recruiting 
and  holding  top  talent  have  been  San  Diego's 
academic -cultural  environment,  beautiful 
year-round  climate  and  variety  of  recrea- 
tional activities. 

The  more  than  6,000  scientists  and  en- 
gineers in  this  community  also  have  exten- 
sive opportunities  for  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  San  Diego.  San  Diego  State 
College.  California  Western  University,  and 
the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego. 

Average  age  of  residents  is  26.7  years.  Edu- 
cational level  is  high  (the  average  educa- 
tional attainment  in  San  Diego  is  10.7  years) 
and  the  area's  school  system  is  ranked  among 
the  finest  In  the  Nation.  Labor  unrest  is 
minimal,  indicative  of  a  realistic  and  healthy 
labor-management  relationship. 


Kansas  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  Sup- 
ports Legislation  To  Provide  Credit  for 
Equivalent  State  Taxes  for  Amounts 
Paid  Under  Federal  Stamp  Tax  or  Con- 
veyance of  Realty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  14. 1 
introduced  H.R.  7478,  which  seeks  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so  that 
any  State  which  has  a  State  stamp  tax 
on  the  conveyance  of  realty  will  receive 
a  credit  on  the  Federal  stamp  tax  for 


that  purpose.  This  will  permit  States 
which  impose  such  a  tax  to  have  an 
additional  source  of  revenue.  It  will  not 
increase  the  taxload  for  the  individual, 
but  simply  shift  the  tax  from  a  Federal 
levy  to  a  State  levy  by  means  of  a  credit. 

The  Kansas  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce had  pledged  its  support  of  this  leg- 
islation and  is  encouraging  the  chambers 
of  commerce  of  the  individual  cities  in 
Kansas  to  support  the  bill,  also. 

An  item  expressing  this  support  was 
carried  in  the  March-April  edition  of  the 
KCCE  News,  the  ofiBcial  publication  of 
the  Kansas  Chamber  of  Commerce  exec- 
utives. Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, this  item  follows : 

Proposed  Change  in  Pedebal  Stamp  Tax  on 
Conveyance  op  Realty  Warrants  Sup- 
port 

In  connection  with  its  study  of  overlap- 
ping taxes,  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernnaental  Relations  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  Feder;*!  stamp  tax  on 
realty  conveyances  be  repealed,  effective  after 
a  3-year  period  during  which  States  might 
enact  such  taxes  to  take  orer  this  revenue 
source.  Some  groups,  including  the  Kansas 
State  Chamber,  have  endorsed  the  general 
idea  but  suggested  an  alternative  procedure — 
amending  the  Federal  law  to  provide  a  credit 
for  amounts  paid  under  equivalent  State 
laws. 

A  bUl  to  provide  the  credit  for  equivalent 
State  taxes  (H.R.  7478)  wa»  introduced  by 
Representative  Chet  Mize,  of  the  Second 
Kansas  Congressional  District,  on  April  14, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  We  believe  in  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  suggest  that  local  chambers 
throughout  the  State  urge  their  Congress- 
men to  support  it.  I 


Mr.  Hosmer's  Plan  To  Retain  Sound  U.S. 
Coinage 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleague,  the  ranking 
House  minority  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  HosmerI. 
recently  suggested  a  plan  to  avoid  the 
application  of  Gresham's  law  during  the 
forthcoming  transition  period  to  reduced 
intrinsic  value  coins.  On  April  19,  the 
Phoenix  Gazette  editorially  commented 
on  the  suggestion  as  follows; 

That  "Funny"  Mr.  Bosmer 
All  things  being  equal,  we  can  assume  that 
the  Great  Society's  team  of  trained-seal 
economists  will  now  proceed  to  make  Repre- 
sentative Craig  Hosmer,  (Republican,  of 
California) ,  a  figure  of  fun  lor  his  sugges- 
tions that  depleted,  and  non -radio-active 
uranium— a  dab  of  it— t)e  substituted  for 
silver  in  our  coins. 

In  a  massive  wave  of  propaganda,  the  ad- 
ministration has  endeavored  to  "prove"  to 
the  citizenry  that  it  is  immaterial  whether 
our  coins  have  any  intrinsic  value  or  not. 
"It's  what  they  will  buy  that  counts"  is  the 
noble,  if  somewhat  irrational,  logic  that  is 
spouted  in  defense  of  this  theory. 


Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  Represenr,  - 
tive  HosMER's  suggestion  is  practical  fri'.n 
a  production  and  usage  standpoint,  it  s 
an  encouraging  Indication  that  there  is  .  i 
least  one  legislator  in  Washington  who.  ci  - 
spite  the  Great  Society's  bland  dismissal  .  ; 
3,000  years  of  historic  precedent,  deosnt  ij  - 
lieve  that  Gresham's  law  has  been  myste:  - 
ously  repealed  while  we  were  ail  out  to  luiu .. 

This  economic  axiom  holds  that  bad  moi..  . 
drives  out  good,  and  that  resorting  to  coi.  - 
with  little,  or  no,  intrinsic  value  will  simp:. 
compound  our  silver  crisis  by  luring  all  c\ 
isting  coins  underground.  This  has  been  ti  e 
fate  of  every  debased  currency  in  the  histc ;  . 
of  the  world,  the  administration's  "tut-tu  - 
ting"  notwithstanding. 

By  pegging  the  price  of  depleted  uraniuni 
at  a  price  comparable  to  silver,  this  deba.s.  - 
ment  would  not  occur  and,  since  the  Unitcti 
States  has  the  only  supply  of  such  materi.' 
we  would  not  be  subjected  to  foreign  m.  - 
chinations  calculated  to  undermine  its  valui 

Because  all  of  these  stamps  Representati  c 
HosMER  as  being  old-fashioned  enough  '  j 
fear  the  consequences  of  the  Government  s 
fondness  for  "funny  money,"  his  suggestion 
will  undoubtedly  be  laughed  into  oblivior. 
But  we  would  feel  more  comfortable  if  there 
were  more  of  his  type  prowling  the  Wash- 
ington scene  these  days. 


Registration  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Home  and  the  Lincoln  Tomb  as  Na- 
tional Historic  Landmarks 
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Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  or 
May  1,  1965,  in  a  ceremony  marking  thi 
registration  of  the  Abraham  Lincoli: 
Home  and  the  Lincoln  Tomb  as  national 
historic  landmarks,  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  the  Stat. 
of  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Paul  Pindley 
delivered  an  address  at  the  Lincoln  Horn.- 
in  Springfield,  111.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
sert this  stirring  and  significant  tribute 
to  Ml-.  Lincoln  into  the  Record  and  urg 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  it: 

Address  of  Hon.  Paul  Findley,  Concres.sm.a- 
Prom  the  State  of  Illinois 

Distinguished  guests,  my  fellow  citizer. 
I  am  grateful  to  have  this  opportunity  t 
talce  part  in  the  marking  of  the  Abrahnn. 
Lincoln  Home  and  the  Lincoln  Tomb  as  reg- 
istered  national   historic   landmarks. 

I  am  here  because  the  divine  provident 
whichever   attended   Lincoln   gives   me   th- 
privilege   of   representing    the    Lincoln    di.'^- 
trict  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Lincoln    said:    "Here    I    have    lived    for 
quarter  of  a  century  and  have  passed  from  .^ 
young  to  an   old  man.    Here   my   childrei. 
were  born." 

Lincoln  was  speaking,  of  course,  of  Spring 
field,  the  broader  home,  but  this  structur' 
was  where  he  and  his  family  lived  most  o 
that  quarter  century. 

He  entered  this  home  a  little  known  strug- 
gling lawyer.  He  emerged  the  President- 
elect of  the  United  States. 

Before    he    entered    he    had    widened    tl.^ 
frontiers  of  the  United  States  with  his  ow;: 
ax.    After  he  emerged  he  saved  this  widene.' 
Nation  from  internal  destruction  and  in  thi 
chore  the  sword  replaced  the  ax. 


.\  roughhewn  product  of  prairie  timber, 
Lincoln  possessed  Intelligence,  perception, 
aT.ci  wisdom  exceeding  Solomon. 

A  man  of  limited  means — this  was  the  only 
h  nie  he  ever  owned — Lincoln  enriched  our 
r.  -ional  storehouse  beyond  calculation. 

A  man  of  great  physical  proportions  and 
f-:?ngth.  he  resorted  to  the  pen  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  greatest  feat  of  his'  life. 
?: liking  the  irons  of  bondage  from  his  fel- 
;.  V  man. 

.\lthough  he  was  not  identified  by  mem- 
bi.sliip  with  any  chiu-ch,  he  displayed 
Cl.rist-like  attributes  in  his  own  lifetime, 
nnd  in  memory  he  has  become  a  towering 
secular  saint. 

Long  ago  he  surpassed  Washington  as  first 
in  'he  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

ills  travels  were  limited  to  the  area  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Atlantic 
cj. ist,  but  his  fame  has  spread  far  beyond. 
He  is  today  the  best  known  and  most  re- 
vred  world  figure  in  all  history  except  Christ 
h  inself. 

He  Is  the  preeminent  hero  of  mankind. 

.\nd  this  was  his  home. 

We  stand  on  hallowed  ground.  This  is  the 
rare  and  rich  homestead  in  which  Lincoln 
the  man,  the  husband,  and  the  father  ac- 
cumulated and  refined  the  resources  which 
ei  abled  him  to  climb  to  that  highest  of  all 
p.nnacles  In  service  and  achievement. 


Conservation  Awards 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tiie  fight  to  conserve  our  Nation's  great 
natural  resouixes  requires  the  conceri;- 
cd  efforts  of  aU  segments  of  our  society. 
One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the 
conseiration  battle  is  an  infonned  public 
opinion. 

When  infonned  of  the  facts  of  indi- 
v.dual  conservation  needs,  citizens  of  this 
c  juntry  have  made  their  desires  for  ac- 
t.on  known  to  public  officials  at  all  levels 
of  government.  In  recognition  of  this 
?  i-vice  and  in  honor  of  a  great  press 
l:ader  for  conservation,  the  Scripps- 
Iloward  newspapers  have  established  the 
Edward  J.  Meeman  Award  to  newspaper- 
ii.en  who  have  advanced  the  cause  of 
conservation. 

It  pleases  me  to  point  out  that  one  of 
i.ie  winners  of  this  award  is  from  my 
l.nme  State,  Mr.  William  P.  Lindley,  as- 
^'Ciate  editor  of  the  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald.  Mr.  Lindley  was  cited  for  his 
c\litorials  to  preserve  Birmingham's  park 
y'SLCe.  Another  winner  is  well  known  to 
many  of  us  concerned  uath  consei-vation 
r.iatters,  Mr.  William  Steif  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance  here 
in.  Washington. 

The  following  article  lists  all  the  win- 
'    rs  and  indicates  the  wide  ran^e  of  the 

'Usei'vation  effort  in  the  Nation's  press: 
Award  Winners  Help  Preserve  the 
Great  Outdoors 

Winners   of   the   first  Edward   J.   Meeman 

I  jnservation  Awards   to  newspapermen  for 

c.stinguished  work  in  writing  on  conserva- 

\.on  published  in  1964  were  announced  today 

y    the    Scripps-Howard    Foundation.    The 


awards  are  accompanied  by  cash  prizes 
totaling  $5,000. 

First  prize  of  $1,000  went  to  Stuart  O.  Hale, 
outdoor  writer  of  the  Providence,  R.I.,  Jour- 
nal and  Evening  Bulletin. 

Six  second-place  awards,  each  worth  $500, 
were  made  to: 

Fred  V.  H.  Garreston,  Oakland,  Calif.,  Trib- 
ime;  Marvlng  Garrett,  the  Fort  Worth 
Press;  Anthony  Higglns,  Evening  Journal, 
Wilmington,  Del.;  Fred  Jones,  the  Pittsburgh 
Press;  James  W.  Kimball,  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une; and  William  Steif,  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper  alliance,  Washington. 

Ten  third-place  awards  of  $100  each  were 
awarded  to: 

Alexander  Brook,  Kennebunk,  Maine,  Star; 
Joseph  C.  Jahn,  Suffolk  County  (Long  Island) 
News;  Charles  E.  Jones,  Times  Recorti  and 
Roane  County  Reporter,  Spencer,  W.  Va.; 
Thomas  Koenninger,  Centraiia,  Wash.,  Daily 
Chronicle;  WilUam  P.  Lindley,  Birmingham 
Post-Herald;  Prank  E.  Moore,  the  Dally  Pacts, 
Redlands,  Calif.;  Don  Oakley,  Newspaper  En- 
terprise Association:  Keith  Ozmore  and  Jim 
Carroll  of  the  former  Houston  Press,  an 
award  to  each;  and  Mel  Ruder,  Hungry  Horse 
News,  Columbia  Palls,  Mont.- 

BOND     issue    won 

In  his  top  prizewinnlng  entry,  the  Judges 
said,  Hale  "used  almost  every  news,  feature, 
and  editorial  department  of  the  paper  In  an 
appeal  to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  to  ap- 
prove a  $5  million  green  acres  bond  issue. 
Tills  was  climaxed  by  the  appearance  on  the 
Sunday  before  election  of  a  12-page  special 
magazine,  with  color  pictures  and  without 
advertising,  In  which  all  editorial  matter  was 
gathered  and  written  by  Hale.  The  theme 
was  'Little  Time  Remains  To  Save  WOiat  We 
Have.' " 

The  bond  issue  carried  overwhelmingly 
against  strong  opposition. 

One  of  Hale's  stories  Imagined  a  teacher  of 
the  near  future  taking  her  class  to  a  mxiseum. 
"In  glass  cases  were  stuflfed,  four-legged 
creatures.  'These  are  animals.'  she  said. 
'Once  they  were  quite  common  here  but  they 
live  only  in  some  sections  of  the  midwest 
now'." 

Following  are  capsule  descriptions  of  the 
six  second-place  winners: 

directs   program 

Garretson  was  recognized  for  his  role  in 
what  is  now  known  as  the  "Save  the  Bay" 
conservation  drive.  "His  himdreds  of 
stories,"  said  the  judges,  "have  caused  xm- 
parralleled  interest  in  keeping  what's  left  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  as  nature  created  it,  and 
great  strides  were  made  in  1964." 

Without  his  perception,  the  bay  was  headed 
for  an  eventual  future  as  Just  another  mud 
flat. 

Garrett's  honor  stemmed  from  his  work  as 
director  of  the  Texas-wide  soil  and  water  con- 
servation awards  program  of  the  Port  Worth 
Press,  now  in  its  20th  year,  in  which  the 
press,  with  the  help  of  cosponsors,  has  dis- 
tributed cash  awards  and  trophies  totaling 
more  than  $150,000.  He  also  "writes  and 
fights  in  every  field  of  conservation."  Gar- 
rett's stories  focused  on  farmers'  struggles  to 
rebuild  the  wornout  soil  of  Texas. 

Chief  among  the  many  efforts  of  Anthony 
Higgins  was  his  campaign  to  nail  down  for 
the  acquisition  of  green  space,  some  of  the 
monej-s  to  be  received  by  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware on  capital  gains  of  General  Motors  stock 
divested  by  the  Du  Pont  Co.  on  order  of  Fed- 
eral covirts.  Success  came  when  the  legisla- 
ture authorized  $3,250,000  from  the  fund  to 
buy  lands,  waters  and  marshes.  This  can  be 
matched  with  an  equivalent  sum  from  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

Higgins  has  been  a  leader  in  the  fight  to 
make  Assateague  Island  a  national  seashore. 

Jones  was  honored  for  his  series,  "What 
Project  70  Means  to  You."  It  was  a  major 
factor  In  the  passage  of  Pennsylvania's  big- 


gest conservation  program  by  only  113,000 
votes  out  of  2.2  million  cast.  The  project  was 
so-called  because  it  provided  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  $70  million  by  1970  for  conservation. 

Jones  also  did  much  of  the  work  which 
put  a  model  strip-mining  law  on  his  State  s 
books,  and  In  1964  acted  as  a  watchdog  to  see 
that  the  law  was  enforced. 

defends   forest 

Kimball  was  cited  for  wielding  "a  trench- 
ant pen  which  came  to  the  defense  of  a  won- 
derful region.  The  region  was  the  Superior 
National  Forest  where  on  January  12,  1965, 
Agriculture  Secretary  Orville  Freeman  issued 
an  order  witlidrawing  two-thirds  of  this  area 
from  timber-cutting.  Kimball  had  written 
that  this  area  wasn't  being  preserved  as  most 
conservationists  supposed,  and  demanded  real 
protective  measures. 

"Without  Jim  Kimball,  this  could  not  have 
taken  place,"  WTOte  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey. 

Steif  covers  the  all-important  national  con- 
servation front  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
during  1964  lost  no  opportunity  to  bring  con- 
servation issues  to  public  attention  through 
stories  and  editorials.  He  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  Scripps-Howard's  successfiil  cam. 
paign  for  the  wilderness  bills,  spotlighting  ef- 
forts to  put  loopholes  into  the  measure.  He 
pointed  out  the  need  for  creation  of  a  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  and  for  saving 
the  remnants  of  the  coastal  redwoods  In 
California. 

Walker  Stone,  editor  in  chief  of  Scripps- 
Howard  and  a  trustee  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation,  announced  that  response  to  the 
awards  was  so  enthusiastic  that  the  trustees 
have  approved  a  second  competition.  Entoy 
deadline  is  February  15,  1966. 

Conservation  for  the  ptuposes  of  the 
Meeman  Awards  Is  limited  to  soil,  water, 
forests,  vegetation,  wildlife,  scenery,  and  open 
space.  Edward  J.  Meeman.  editor  emerltUB 
of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  is  conserva- 
tion editor  of  Scripps-Howard. 
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Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  gravest  responsibilities  of  our  Gov- 
ernment today  is  to  insure  the  continued 
growth  and  vitality  of  our  economy. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Johnson  wisely  called  for  a 
substantial  cut  in  excise  taxes,  so  as  to 
boost  the  economic  growth  rate  by  leav- 
ing more  actual  spending  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  consumer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  very  good  place 
to  begin  would  be  to  remove  the  burden- 
ing impediment  imposed  by  the  10  per- 
cent excise  tax  on  automobiles.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  for  this  purpose. 

Few  people  realize  just  how  truly  vital 
a  part  of  our  economy  the  automotive 
Industry  is  or  how  significant  a  drag  on 
our  total  economy  these  taxes  constitute. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  elemental  facts: 

One  dollar  out  of  every  five  spent  In 
retail  establishments  in  the  United 
States  is  spent  for  automotive  products. 

Of  every  six  American  businesses,  one 
deals  in  automotive  goods  or  services. 
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Of  every  seven  workers  in  this  coun- 
try, one  is  employed  In  the  highway 
transport  industries. 

Of  every  five  U.S.  families,  four  own 
automobiles. 

To  most  of  these  families,  the  automo- 
bile is  not  a  luxury.  It  is  not  merely  a 
useless  bauble  or  status  symbol.  It  is 
a  necessity.  It  takes  one  of  the  largest 
single  shares  of  the  family's  income,  and 
a  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  study  shows 
that  of  all  automobile  trips  taken  by  the 
average  family,  nearly  half  are  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  earning  a  living. 

Except  in  the  case  of  pure  luxuries 
or  commodities  in  short  supply,  the  ex- 
cise levy  long  has  been  recognized  as  the 
most  regressive  form  of  taxation. 

In  considering  the  move  to  eliminate 
this  tax,  we  should  examine  its  origin. 
Excise  taxes  were  imposed  during  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  war  in  an  effort 
to  discourage  consumer  demand  for  cer- 
tain consumer  goods  and  services. 

It  then  was  the  oflBcial  national  policy 
to  discDiu-age  unnecessary  travel.  Re- 
membv-r  the  patriotic  slogan  which 
asked:  "Is  This  Trip  Really  Necessary?" 
But  now  contrast  this  with  the  situation 
today  when  the  President  is  deliberately 
trying  to  encourage  domestic  travel 
through  his  "See  America"  program. 

In  an  effort  to  ease  the  wartime  bur- 
den on  our  transportation  facilities, 
taxes  were  imposed  not  only  on  auto- 
mobiles but  on  rail,  bus  and  airline 
fares. 

Yet  in  1962  the  10-percent  tax  on  rail 
and  bus  fares  was  eliminated,  and  the 
10-percent  rate  on  air  travel  was  cut  in 
half. 

Thus  automobile  transportation  alone 
still  must  bear  the  peak  excise  tax  levies 
imposed  as  a  result  of  wartime  emergen- 
cies. This  seems  neither  reasonable  nor 
fair. 

It  is  not  fair  to  the  7.5  million  persons 
who  buy  new  cars  each  year.  Each  will 
have  to  pay,  on  the  average,  $225  in  ex- 
cise taxes. 

;  Nor  is  it  fair  to  the  14  million  people 
who  annually  buy  used  cars,  because  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  when 
taxes  are  eliminated  on  new  autos.  the 
price  of  used  cars  also  drops.  In  Eng- 
land in  1962,  a  reduction  of  12  Vj  percent 
in  the  price  of  new  automobiles  promptly 
brought  about  a  10-percent  reduction  in 
the  prices  of  2-year-old  cars. 

Clearly  it  is  not  fair  to  the  automotive 
industry,  which  presently  accounts  for 
approximately  15  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  and  gives  employment 
to  10  million  Americans.  Certainly  we 
should  not.  as  a  matter  of  competitive 
equity,  continue  to  handicap  such  an  im- 
portant segment  of  our  economy  by  mak- 
ing it  the  only  industry  in  the  transpor- 
tation field  which  still  must  bear  the  full 
weight  of  wartime  excise  levies. 

Lastly,  it  is  not  fair  to  oiu-  Nation  as 
a  whole,  for  by  keeping  these  and  similar 
taxes  in  effect,  we  are  simply  stifling  our 
own  national  economic  growth. 

As  we  all  remember,  the  Congress  last 
year  enacted  an  $11  billion  reduction  in 
personal  and  corporate  income  taxes. 
At  the  time,  economic  experts  told  us  that 
we  could  expect  a  stimulus  to  the  econ- 
omy of  about  three  times  the  amount  of 
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the  annual  reduction.  And  experience  is 
proving  them  right. 

Elimination  of  the  10-percent  excise 
tax  on  new  cars  could  be  expected  to 
amount  to  a  reduction  in  taxes  of  about 
$1.7  billion  a  year.  Using  the  same 
multiplier  formula  as  was  applied  to  the 
income  tax  cut,  this  $1.7  could  be  ex- 
pected tUtimately  to  add  about  $5  billion 
to  our  gross  national  product. 

At  present  the  Congress  is  considering 
what  sort  of  health  warning,  if  any, 
should  be  applied  to  packages  of  ciga- 
rettes. I  do  not  know  how  this  particu- 
lar question  finally  will  be  resolved.  But 
if  such  a  warning  is  required,  it  might  be 
appropriate  to  impose  cmi  all  excise  tax 
documents  a  similar  precautionary  state- 
ment: "Warning:  Continued  use  may  be 
injurious  to  our  country's  economic 
health." 

Let  us  eliminate  this  tax  and  unleash 
the  pent-up  buying  power  it  represents. 


'Buy  It,  Fly  It' 


EXTEN&ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIPORNI^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday,  May  1,  the  Fleet  Resei-ve  As- 
sociation commenced  tiieir  successful 
and  commendable  Operation  Red,  White, 
and  Blue  for  the  fifth  year.  The  Idea 
was  first  conceived  by  Parker  J.  Stahnke, 
PTC,  U.S.  Naval  Fleet  Reserve,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  La  Mesa  Branch  139,  Fleet 
Reserve  Association,  in  ray  congressional 
district.  I  believe  that  the  significance 
of  May  1  as  their  starting  date  is  greater 
this  year  than  ever  before.  May  1  Is 
known  as  May  Day.  The  international 
distress  call  for  oceangoing  vessels  is  also 
May  Day.  The  celebration  of  the  Com- 
munist world  occurs  May  1. 

The  flag  I  have  had  flown  to  present 
them  was  flown  over  the  U.S.  Capitol  as  a 
symbol  of  our  determination  to  thwart 
the  aims  of  aggression  eveiywhere.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Communists  will 
find  our  May  Day,  devoted  to  creating 
greater  respect  for  our  flag,  a  "May  Day" 
signal  of  distress  for  aggressors  who 
futilely  hope  to  di\ide  and  conquer  the 
free  world. 

It  is  fitting  and  appropriate  that  we 
regularly  observe  Loyalty  Day  on  May  1, 
as  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  recall  just 
what  the  history  of  our  glorious  flag  has 
been  and  why  it  is  important  that  we  fly 
the  flag,  not  only  from  public  buildings 
but  from  private  flaestaffs  as  well. 

To  me  it  is  a  source  of  pride  that  the 
people  of  San  Diego  County  have  pur- 
<;hased  250.000  flags.  The  Fleet  Re- 
serve's nonprofit  program,  I  know,  was 
largely  responsible  for  stii-ring  up  inter- 
est in  owning  and  displaying  the  flag, 
and  I  want  to  add  my  appreciation  and 
thanks  for  their  fine  program. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  year  their  idea 
will  spread  further  and  faster  than  ever 
before,  so  that  by  Flag  Day  on  June  14. 


millions  of  Americans  will  own  and  d's- 
play  their  Nation's  banner.  "Buy  It;  F!y 
It;"  that  should  be  the  credo  for  all  of 
us  who  realize  that  the  courageous  m-n 
In  Vietnam  are  fighting  today,  just  as 
the  heroes  of  Iwo  Jima,  Normandy,  B.  i- 
leau  Wood,  and  San  Juan  Hill  fought,  to 
preserve  the  right  to  fly  this  flag  in  fico- 
dom.  We  have  the  right.  Let  us  do  it 
and  show  the  world  that  Americans  kii.  v 
what  freedom  means. 


Poland's  Constitution  of  1791 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.- 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  tie 
Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader  of  Mondav. 
May  3,  1965.  carried  an  editorial  on  ti  e 
occasion  of  the  174th  anniversary  rf 
Poland's  Constitution  of  1791. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  thought  ai.i 
sentiment  expressed  in  the  editoi-ii  :. 
especially  that  part  that  states: 

So  long  as  there  Is  an  Individual  wi  i 
PoIlFh  blood  in  his  viens  anywhere,  the  c.w  e 
•of  Poland  will  not  be  lost. 

The  editorial  follows: 

MlLESTGNE    IN     POLAND'S     STRUGGI  E     FOR 

Freedom 

Another  3d  of  May,  comparable  to  Am«  - 
lea's  Fourth  of  July,  has  come  to  Poland,  b  ; 
little  or  no  progress  has  been  recorded  duri:  : 
the  past  year  to  advance  the  cause  of  i:  - 
dependence  in  this  enslaved  land.  But  v.? 
may  be  certain  on  the  basis  of  Polish  trad  - 
tion  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  hope  (  ■ 
this  important  milestone  in  the  history  ■  : 
Poland. 

For  it  was  on  May  3,  1791.  jufit  174  yea  = 
ago  today,  that  the  Sejm  or  Diet  adopted  tl  ■- 
Constitution  which  proclaimed  to  tlie  wor  ; 
tiiat  all  pow^er  in  civil  society  is  derived  frc^:  . 
the  people,  th'js  strilcing  a  blow  for  freedo::. 
not  orUy  in  the  land  of  Pulaski  and  Ka  - 
ciuszko,  but  in  other  countries  of  Eiu-op 
then  as  now,  under  the  heel  of  tyrants. 

The  Constitution  of  1791  of  Poland  w 
modeled  after  the  American  and  French  do  - 
uments,  but  its  Impact  was  shortlived,  ft  r 
in  1796  Poland  was  partitioned  a  trUrd  tin.: 
by  ita  powerful  neigiibors.  Not  until  191  . 
after  the  First  World  War,  was  Poland  ab.o 
to  cast  off  its  cliains  and  enjoy  two  sho-- 
decades  of  freedom  before  the  madmen  ;  . 
Berlin  and  Moscow  deprived  it  of  its  ind'  - 
pendence  again.  And  when  Hitler  went  dow  i 
in  ignominious  defeat,  St:din,  tiirough  for<  '- 
and  conniving,  imposed  liis  will  on  ti.: 
stricken  country,  installing  a  puppet  regim'  , 
whicli  continues  In  power  in  Warsaw. 

Thus,  the  struggle  of  30  million  Poles  .v 
home,  7  million  Americans  of  Polish  extra'  - 
tion,  and  other  millions,  scattered  aroun  l 
the  globe,  goes  on.  Successive  generatioi.- 
of  Poles  liave  carried  on  and  the  present  oi:t' 
is  meeting  its  obligations  In  full.  So  loi.  • 
as  there  is  an  individual  with  Polish  blot-i 
in  his  veins  anj-where,  the  cause  of  Polai:  . 
will  not  be  lost. 

The  people  of  Poland  have  demonstrau  ; 
repeatedly  that  time  always  worlis  for  then 
For  example,  123  years  elapsed  between  tb.' 
third  partition  of  Poland  in  1796  and  1:-; 
restoration  in  1919.  That  is  a  long  time  to 
dream  and  to  struggle,  but  the  people  of 
Poland    persevered    and    they   will   again,    i' 
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necessary,  although  it  is  fervently  hoped  the 
del.iy  will  not  be  nearly  so  long  in  the  ctir- 
rent  eclipse. 

Tlie  new  masters  of  the  Kremlin  know  the 
liberation  of  Poland  is  inevitable.  The  only 
question  is  the  timing. 

So  long  as  Poland  is  enslaved  or,  for  that 
matter,  any  country,  the  United  States  is  in 
je<^pardy. 


Let's  Stop  Blatant  Evasion  of  Our  Tariff 
Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5.  1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  intelligent  plea  of  Mr.  GU  Dietz,  of 
the  Muscatine,  Iowa,  Journal,  in  an  ar- 
ticle published  on  April  7,  1965. 

Continued  violations  of  our  tariff  laws 
has  created  serious  economic  problems 
in  Muscatine  and  Washington  Counties 
iv.  southwest  Iowa. 

The  article  follows : 
Let's  Stop  Blatant  Evasion  of  Our  Tariff 
Laws 
(By  Gil  Dietz) 

Buttons  without  holes  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  the  present  button  industry  of 
.Muscatine. 

The  buttons  without  holes  are  Japanese  and 
Italian  gimmicks  which  have  found  a  loop- 
hole in  the  U.S.  tariff  laws. 

It  works  tbis  way : 

Unfinished  plastic  button  blanks  may  be 
shipped  into  this  cotuitry  under  a  tariff 
E  hedule  which  is  only  about  one- fourth 
.0  5  liigb  as  that  which  is  charged  for  finished 
buttons. 

Button  blanks  are  round  disks  of  un- 
polished plastic  with  flat  plane  surfaces. 
They  must  be  tooled,  buffed,  and  drilled  with 
tiiread  holes  to  be  finished  for  use  as 
1  uttons.  These  are  the  processes  now  done 
in  the  Muscatine  button  factories. 

About  3  years  ago,  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers of  plastic  button  blanks  discovered  a 
loophole  in  our  tariff  laws.  They  found  they 
r  lUld  do  the  shaping  of  the  button  and  the 
buffing  in  their  own  factories — everything 
except  for  the  drilling  of  the  holes — and  stiU 
(.•■:port  them  to  the  United  States  under  the 
.-  .me  law  tariff  as  that  charged  for  button 
blanks.  They  are  not  taxed  as  finished 
buttons  simply  because  the  holes  haven't 
b^en  drilled. 

Tlie  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  has  called  but- 
'   ns  without  holes  "rate  avoidance  devices." 

Most  of  the  work  has  been  done  on  these 

b  ittons  before  they  reach  the  United  States. 

A   button  factory  isn't  needed  to  complete 

ic  process.    Any  jobber  could  set  up  a  hole 

rilling  operation  to  complete  the  Imports 

nd  he  would  be  in  the  button  business. 

If   button  manufacture   becomes  nothing 

;t  the  operation  of  hole  drilling  machinery. 
■  .IS  indvistry  and  its  employment  is  likely  to 

-appear. 

.\n  example  of  this  peril  (according  to  the 

Tuition    Division    of    the    Society    for    the 

bb\stics   Industry)    is    the    stated    intention 

■    a  very  large  Italian  button  manufactiirer 

)  double  Its  production  and  massively  en- 

r  the  U.S.  button  market  with  the  tariff 
voidance  device,  and  to  ship  hole  drilling 
machines  to  the  United  States  as  a  part  of 
he  program. 


The  buttons  without  holes  were  unknown 
in  1960.  Some  50,000  gross  were  Imported 
in  1962.  The  number  Jumped  to  1,800,000 
gross  in  1963,  and  4,320.000  gross  In  1964. 

The  button  Industry  now  empIo3rs  at>out 
350  persons  in  Muscatine.  Several  thousand 
persons  were  employed  years  ago  when  but- 
tons were  made  from  shell,  but  employment 
has  been  reduced  gradually  due  to  a  com- 
bination of  factors.  Fewer  people  are  em- 
ployed here  now  in  the  malting  of  buttons 
because  of  the  imports,  and  because  of  the 
conversion  to  plastics  and  modern  technology 
which  has  revolutionized  the  industry.  Some 
shell  buttons  are  still  made  here,  but  most 
of  the  local  work  is  in  the  high-rpeed 
machine  production  of  plastics. 

Because  of  their  cheap  price,  the  foreign- 
made  buttons  without  holes  are  a  serious 
threat  to  what  remains  of  the  local  button 
industry. 


Nevada:  Scenic  Wonderland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Nevada  is  known  far  and  wide  as  the 
State  which  draws  millions  of  tourists 
each  year  who  come  to  try  their  luck  on 
the  gambling  tables.  It  is  also  known  as 
the  Silver  State,  out  of  whose  mineral- 
rich  land  came  the  gold  and  silver  which 
helped  finance  the  Civil  War  and  build 
the  city  of  San  Francisco.  But  there 
are  other  attractions  in  the  State  which 
offer  a  myriad  of  activities  to  whet  the 
taste  of  any  palate. 

This  address  is  timely  because  we  are 
all  concerned  about  the  great  outflow  of 
American  dollars  abroad.  Americans 
take  trips  to  Europe,  Mexico,  and  Canada 
each  year,  leaving  behind  the  treasures 
of  historic  value  in  these  United  States. 
President  Johnson  and  many  of  you  have 
expressed  interest  in  a  "See  America 
First"  campaign,  so  in  this  respect,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the  at- 
tractions of  Nevada  which  would  delight 
the  tourist. 

Nevada  has  a  cultui'e  rich  in  the 
heritage  of  the  West.  It  is  a  land  of 
contrasts  where  lush  evergreens  and 
mountain  lakes  and  streams  bend  to 
meet  the  low  desert  valleys.  From 
its  hills,  gold  and  silver  were  drawn  and 
great  cities  arose,  literally,  overnight. 
Today,  remnants  of  these  cities  stand  as 
ghost  towns.  Among  them  are  Virginia 
City,  home  of  the  Comstock  lode,  and 
Goldfield.  Tonopah,  and  Manhattan. 

Recreation  areas  abound — the  many 
lakes  and  streams  provide  good  fishing 
and  boating  as  well  as  other  water  sports. 
Lake  Meade,  a  short  drive  from  Las 
Vegas,  offers  great  bass  fishing.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  manmade  lakes  in 
the  world.  One  of  the  world's  highest 
lakes  is  a  short  distance  from  Reno. 
Lake  Tahoe's  beautiful  setting  was  com- 
pared to  Italy's  Lake  Como  by  Mark 
Twain.  He  said  Tahoe  was  far  more 
spectacular.  Pyramid  Lake,  also  close 
to  Reno,  is  a  mysterious  body  of  water, 
which  is  said  to  have  a  secret  outlet  to 
the  Pacific.    In  its  center  is  a  perfect 


pyramid  formation  and  the  lake's  situa- 
tion in  the  center  of  the  barren  desert 
gives  it  the  austere  appearance  of  Egyp- 
tian terrain.  The  Walker,  Mohave,  and 
Tojmz  Lakes  also  provide  good  water 
sports. 

Nevada  is  a  hunter's  dream.  Antelope 
hunting  is  permitted  on  a  limited  scale. 
Deer  hunting  is  also  in  great  abundance 
through  most  of  the  State.  Duck  hunt- 
ing is  great  sport,  especially  near  the 
wildhfe  refuges  of  Fallon,  Overton,  and 
Yerington.  Other  game  and  waterfowl 
are  also  abundant. 

For  the  camper,  either  the  cool  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  or  the  warm  desert 
provide  for  rugged  outdoor  living. 

To  the  skier,  the  moimtain  areas  near 
Reno  and  Las  Vegas  offer  some  of  the 
best  skiing  in  the  country.  Large,  mod- 
ern lifts  sweep  the  skier  as  high  as  11,000 
feet. 

For  general  sightseeing,  all  of  the 
State  has  a  wide  diversity  of  offerings, 
depending  on  the  tourist.  In  eastern 
Nevada,  Lehman  Caves  provide  one  of 
the  world's  largest  collections  of  stalac- 
tites and  interesting  fossil  remains. 
This  part  of  the  State  also  includes  the 
oldest  living  thing  in  the  world — the 
bristlecone  pines — which  date  to  the 
time  before  Christ.  Near  here  is  Mount 
Wheeler  Peak,  one  of  the  tallest  r>eaks 
on  the  continent.  Scenic  Mount  "Wilson 
Canyon,  near  Yerington,  is  a  camper's 
paradise. 

In  the  Black  Rock  Desert,  geysers 
spout  warm  water.  Old  pioneer  trails 
are  still  in  evidence  in  the  Red  Rock 
Canyon.  Hoover  Dam  offers  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  sights  in  the  country. 
It  is  cut  into  a  red  rock  gorge  and  for 
many  years  stood  as  the  highest  dam  in 
the  world.  Death  Valley,  one  of  the  con- 
tinent's lowest  points  is  a  marvel,  a  beau- 
tiful desert  scene  beyond  compaiison. 
Other  breathtaking  sights  are  Cathedral 
Gorge,  Beaver  Dam,  and  the  Valley  of 
Fire.  The  Beowawe  Greyser  is  the  largest 
active  geyser  outside  Yellowstone  Park. 
Also  of  wide  interest  are  the  active  cop- 
per pits  and  iron  ore  mines  in  eastern 
Nevada. 

The  Indians  and  their  heritage  are 
well  preserved  in  the  State.  Majiy  of  the 
tribes  live  on  well-kept  reservations  and 
still  practice  their  native  artistic  skills 
of  basket  weaving  and  blanket  making. 
Near  Las  Vegas,  petrc^lyphics  have  been 
found  in  their  original  form. 

And,  of  course,  the  cities  of  the  State 
are  vacationlands  in  themselves.  Reno, 
proudly  boasting  itself  as  "The  Biggest 
Little  City  in  the  World,"  Is  set  in  a  beau- 
tiful valley  in  the  magnificient  Sierra 
Nevada's.  Las  Vegas,  the  State's  largest 
city  is  in  a  hot,  dry  climate — perfect  as 
a  health  resort.  Carson  City,  the  State's 
capitol  is  rich  m  history.  Boulder  City 
is  a  green  oasis  in  the  desert.  Gardner- 
ville  and  Minden  are  the  "Garden  Spots" 
of  the  State  with  their  green  bountiful 
lands.  Fallon  and  Yerington  are  seats 
of  productive  and  beautiful  farmlands. 
Both  are  sheltered  by  high  mountains  in 
the  midst  of  valleys  and  winding  rivers. 
Ely  and  Elko  call  the  hunters  and  camp- 
ers to  the  rugged  outdoors. 

This  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  great 
scenic  wonder  of  the  State  of  Nevada 
and  only  one  of  the  many  States  which 
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has  its  splendor  to  share  with  the  people 
of  this  lajid  and  of  other  countries.  Ne- 
vada is  only  one  of  50  reasons  why  Amer- 
icaJis  should  make  a  special  effort  to  see 
America  first.  Thus,  our  money  would 
stay  at  home  and  our  citizens  would  find 
greater  appreciation  for  these  United 
States. 
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Those  Right-To-Work  Mylhi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  mail 
these  days  is  a  typical  reflection  of  mail 
being  received  by  my  colleagues,  they  are 
being  fed  more  bunk  than  substance  on 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

President  Johnson  aptly  described  14 
(b)  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
as  a  device  which  results  in  conflicts  that 
divide  Americans  in  the  various  States. 

Small,  selfish  interests  have  carefully 
developed  and  propagated  hobgoblin 
myths  about  14(b). 

My  own  progressive  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin has  not  so  much  as  given  a  nod  to 
the  misnamed  "right  to  work"  law  per- 
mitted by  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley.  And, 
I  daresay,  the  workingmen  of  my  State, 
among  whom  I  am  proud  to  number 
myself,  enjoy  more  freedom  and  more 
real  benefits,  than  workingmen  in  most 
States  that  have  enacted  misnamed 
"right  to  work"  laws. 

The  do-gooders  who  proclaim  they  are 
defending  the  rights  of  the  workingman. 
when  they  protest  repeal  of  14(b),  do 
protest  too  loudly. 

The  Machinist,  the  weekly  newspaper 
of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
presents  in  its  May  6  issue  a  full  page  of 
facts  pertinent  to  right-to-work  myths. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  include 
that  report  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
part  of  my  remarks: 

Thosk  Right-To-Work  Myths 

Myth:  These  laws  protect  a  worker's  right 
to  work. 

Fact:  Even  the  stanchest  supporter  of 
these  laws  ducks  away  from  this  claim — he 
lets  the  misleading  title  catch  the  flies.  A 
rlght-to-work  law  protects  no  one's  Job;  it 
creates  none,  and  It  contains  no  provision 
whatsoever  relating  to  employment  as  a  right 
in  Itself. 

Myth:  A  rlght-to-work  law  brings  Industry 
into  a  State. 

Fact:  This  Is  a  way  of  saying  that  States 
should  comficte  with  one  another  until  the 
State  which  achieves  the  dubious  distinction 
of  having  the  poorest  conditions,  lowest 
wages,  and  weakest  unions  is  rewarded  with 
new  Industry.  The  fact  Is,  stable  industries 
want  no  part  of  such  a  State  nor  of  such  a 
law.  Stable  industries  locate  where  p<?ople 
have  money  to  buy  what  they  make.  When- 
ever a  business  is  attracted  by  the  lure  of 
cheap  labor  and  a  right-to-work  law  it  re- 
flects no  credit  to  the  community,  contrib- 
utes little  to  economic  progress,  and  can  be 
lured  away  Just  as  easily  by  a  gimmick  else- 
where. 

Mjth:  Rlght-to-work  laws  protect  the  civil 
rights  and  widen  the  Job  opportunities  of 
Negroes  and  other  minorities. 


Pact:  The  high-sounding  label  provides 
no  civil  rights,  employment  rights,  nor  any 
other  right.  In  all  50  States  the  boss  does 
the  hiring.  Most  of  the  19  rlght-to-work 
States  are  in  the  South.  Did  right-to-work 
help?  Actually,  rlght-to-work  helps  block 
union  contracts  which  provide  Job  security, 
seniority,  and  other  protections  for  all  work- 
ers. The  most  active  supporters  of  these 
laws  are  also  the  most  tiolent  opponents 
of  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunity. 
Myth:  Rlght-to-work  brings  labor  "peace. 
Fact:  One  of  the  surest  ways  to  bring 
about  unrest  and  dissention  among  a  plant's 
workers  and  unending  conflict  between  a 
union  and  management,  as  well  as  turmoil  in 
the  community,  is  to  enact  a  rlght-to-work 
law.  With  such  a  law  there  can  be  no  assur- 
ance of  unified,  respon.sible  unions.  There 
can  be  no  guarantee  of  industrial  peace. 
And  strikes,  work  stoppages,  and  Internal 
chaos  are  the  fruits  of  these  laws.  Most 
large  corporations  and  most  industrial  rela- 
tions e.xperts  are  strongly  opposed  to  such 
laws  because  thev  bring  not  peace,  but  con- 
flict. 

Myth:  Right  to  work  gives  workers  the 
right  of  choice. 

Fact:  Such  a  law  actually  denies  the  right 
of  choice  to  the  worker  and  his  union  by 
forbidding  them  to  even  propose  a  union 
security  provision  to  the  company  during 
negotiations.  The  door  b  closed.  There 
is  no  choice.  The  employees  made  a  free 
choice  when  a  majority  voted  for  a  union, 
and  that  union  must  now  represent  them  all 
equally.  But  In  a  right-to-work  State  the 
workers  are  forbidden  to  negotiate  for  across- 
the-board  support  to  the  union,  even  though 
all  must — by  law — benefit  equally. 

Myth:  Right-to- work  laws  are  popular 
with  workers. 

Pact:  The  original  Taft-Hartley  Act  of 
1947  contained  a  requirement  tliat  union 
security  contracts  would  be  allowed  only 
where  a  majority  of  the  workers  voted  for 
them— after  having  flr^t  vctcd  for  a  union. 
The  union  security  election  victories  proved 
to  be  so  overwhelming  and  embarassing  that 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft.  tlie  bill's  coauthor, 
had  the  law  amended  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement. By  then.  D6  percent  of  the  work- 
ers polled.  In  thousands  of  elections,  had  ap- 
proved the  union  shop. 

Myth:  Those  who  suppcjrt  right -to-work 
laws  seek  only  to  correct  abnises  in  unions. 

Fact:  The  supporters  of  rlght-to-work  laws 
do  not  seek  reform  but  rather  the  elimina- 
tion of  imions.  They  know,  however,  that  a 
sledgehammer  approach  would  receive  little 
popular  support.  But  rig,'ht-to-work  laws 
lead  toward  the  same  result.  In  the  name 
of  "reform"  they  undermine  unions  by  de- 
stroying the  right  to  establish  union  security 
by  contract.  This  deliberate  sabotage  aimed 
at  fragmenting  the  union's  Btrength. 

Myth:  Right-to-work  law3  make  unions  re- 
sponsible to  their  members. 

Fact:  A  union's  respon.sibI]ity  is  to  provide 
all  of  the  workers  In  it.s  sbcp  with  the  best 
possible  wages  and  conditions.  The  stronger, 
more  united  a  union  Is.  the  greater  will  be 
its  responsibility  and  lt5  achievements.  But 
where  a  union  Is  weak  or  its  ranks  torn  by 
the  dissention  that  comes  wliore  responsibil- 
ity Is  not  t>orne  by  all  of  the  workers  In- 
volved. It  cannot  do  its  hcRt.  Right-to-work 
laws  promot-o  Irresponi^iblUty. 

Myth:  Citizens  of  States  with  right-to- 
work  laws  have  advanced  their  labor  stand- 
ards at  a  faster  pace  th.in.  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Fact:  In  unemplo.\nnent  compensation, 
workmen's  compensation,  minimiun  wages,' 
child  labor  laws,  fair  employment  practices 
laws  and  equal  pay  laws.  These  States  have 
actually  lagged— and  are  cot  clofing  the 
gap — behind  the  rest  of  America.  Right  to 
work  goes  hand  in  hand  with  low  incomes, 
low  wages,  and  poor  working  conditions. 

Myth:  If  a  State  wants  a  rlght-to-work  law. 


it  shotild  be  of  no  concern  to  the  rest  of  t 
Nation. 

Fact:    The  United   States  Is  a  vast,  co 
plex  Industrial  unit  in  which  each  of  u-. 
dependent  upon  the  rest.    It  Is  not  a  col'!^ 
tion  of  small  sovereign  nations,  each  gc 
its  separate  way.    Thus  low  purchasing  po-. 
in  one  State  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  num! 
of  washing  machines  built  in  another.    F 
ther,  the  low  level  of  one's  State's  Income  ; 
a  direct  bearing  on  how  much  money  Is  s- 
on  education — all  of  which  Is  felt  by  the 
Ure   Nation  when  that   generation  becon 
adults.    For  example,  In  1962  of  the  19  St.: 
having  rlght-to-work   laws   at  the  time 
spent  less  on  education  than  tlie  natioi 
average. 

Riglit  to  work  is  a  fraud  on  every  Americ 
and  a  blight  on  the  entire  Nation. 
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Poland's  Proud  Anniversary 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mr,  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speakt 
I  join  with  all  my  heart  in  the  acclai. 
of  the  people  of  Poland,  their  dedicatif 
to  freedom  and  their  high  accomplis: 
ments  that  marks  this  anniversary  of  t: 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 

Pour  of  the  Members  of  this  body  fic: 
the  great  State  of  Illinois  are  of  Poll 
blood  and  descent:  Congressmen  De. 
wiNSKi,  Klucznski,  Pucinski,  and  Ro^ 
TENKowsKi.  And  this  is  a  reminder 
the  tremendous  contribution  men  ar 
women  of  Polish  blood  have  made  in  tl 
building  of  our  cities  and  our  States  ar. 
the  cathedral  of  cur  democracy  from  tl 
verj'  earliest  days. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  yeiv 
ago  on  September  1608,  the  first  Poll 
settlers  landed  in  Jamestown,  Va.    Tl 
annals  of  John  Smith  attest  to  the  fr.- 
that  these  Polish  settlers  were  a  most  va; 
uable  asset  to  the  struggling  young  co' 
ony.    They  brought  their  strength,  the 
willingness  to  work,  and  their  love  <. 
freedom  to  a  settlement  which  needi  i 
and  welcomed  their  sturdy  quahties. 

May  3,  1791,  barely  2  years  after  tl.o 
adoption  of  our  own  Constitution,  Po- 
land adopted  a  Constitution  which  mark-; 
that  country  as  a  pioneer  of  liberalism 
in  Europe.  It  eliminated  viith  one  strol:  :- 
the  fundamental  weaknesses  of  the  P'  - 
lish  parliamentary  and  social  system.  I* 
proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  peopj. . 
a  threat  to  tyranny  and  absolutism  i  ■. 
Russia  and  Germany. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3  pi  - 
claimed: 

All  power  in  civU  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  ar  i 
object  being  the  preservation  and  Integr:  ■ 
of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  go<>l 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  -i 
lasting  foundation. 

The  year  1966  will  mark  the  l.OOOih 
anniversary  of  the  baptism  of  tlie 
Polish  nation.  One  thousand  years  ap.> 
Poland  linked  her  destiny  with  that  cf 
the  West.  During  a  period  equal  to  one- 
half  our  Christian  era,  Poland  linked  hir 
destiny  with  that  of  the  West,  and  be- 


came an  integral  and  creative  force  in 
its  culture. 

The  people  of  Poland  have,  since  the 
days  of  Jamestown  and  through  the  cen- 
turies of  events  to  the  present,  furnished 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  Ameri(»n  growth. 
At  Jamestown  Poles  cheered  and  sup- 
poited  John  Smith.  During  the  Civil 
War  her  soldiers  fought  on  the  side  of 
tlie  Union  while  her  daughters  nursed 
o'-;r  soldiers  on  the  battlefield.  Through- 
out the  years  these  sturdy  pioneers  of 
freedom  have  been  a  source  of  strength 
to  I  he  country  of  their  adoption.  Today, 
Polish  Americans  have  set  their  pvupose 
to  the  ultimate  liberation  of  their  home- 
land. In  their  hopes  and  In  the  attain- 
ment of  their  prayers  all  Americans  join. 


Old  Sanbora  Field 
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Polish  Constitution  Day 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF   KEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3. 1965 

Air,  HANLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 

•eat  pleasure  to  commend  the  people  of 

^land  and  their  American  brothers  on 

e  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitu- 

>n  signed  on  May  3,  1791. 

The  country  of  Poland  had  been  sev- 

ed  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  and 

:ter   that    partitioning,    Polish   leaders 

It  a  sense  of  urgency  to  find  a  means 

>  prevent  future  national  calamities. 

hey  needed  a  format  for  the  Grovern- 

.ent  designed  to  unite  and  strengthen 

■-air  coimtry. 

To  this  end,  in  1788,  a  committee  of 
le  National  Assembly,  the  Diet,  was 
irmulated  to  draw  up  a  constitution  to 
aprove  the  Government.  This  com- 
iissioned  body  was  comprised  of  liberal, 
eedom-seeking,  patriotic  men.  Dis- 
nitentment  among  the  tii'ed  and  dis- 
isted  masses  In  monarchial  Poland 
ts  great.  This  state  acted  as  a  cata- 
st;  thus  3  years  later,  a  constitution 
.IS  signed. 

This    first   Democratic    document   in 
Cistern  Europe,  signed  on  May  3,  1791, 
duced  the  arbitrary  powers  of  the  King 
channeling  his  authority  through  a 
uncil.    The  powers  of  the  upper  Cham- 
r  of  the  Assembly  were  reduced  and 
:ose     of     the     popular-elected     lower 
iiamber  were  hberalized  and  fortified. 
■le  peasantry  were  freed  and  placed  for 
e  first  time  imder  the  protection  of  the 
\v.  Separation  of  the  middle  and  lower 
.asses  from  the  nobility  was  minimized. 
he  authority  of  the  landlords  over  the 
asantry  was  reduced.    Equally  as  im- 
Ttant.  the  liberum  veto  whereby  one 
'"mber  of  the  Diet  could  veto  any  meas- 
0  was  abolished  thus  assuring  passage 
-   more  legislation.     This  constitution 
".  -o  created  the  fli-st  type  of  cabinet  gov- 
nment.    Perhaps  one  of  the  most  im- 
utant  provisions  was  freedom  of  reli- 
on,  conscience,  and  speech.    Thus,  Po- 
nd became  the  pioneer  of  democracy 
i  EuroE>e  by  proclaiming  the  sovereignty 
1  her  people. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

or  mssoxnti 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1965 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
is  full  of  surprises,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
report  of  a  scientific  surprise  which 
reached  me  recently  is  worthy  of  calUng 
to  the  attention  of  this  body.  For  back- 
ground information  m.ay  I  point  out  that 
the  ensuing  article,  entitled  "Old  San- 
born Field,"  was  written  by  one  of  my 
constituents,  Clyde  H.  Duncan,  asso- 
ciate agricultural  editor  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  University  of  Missfturi. 
The  article  was  contained  in  a  publica- 
tion. Harvest — An  Anthology  of  Farm 
Writings,  by  Wheeler  McMillen,  formerly 
editor  of  Farm  Journal.  Mr.  Wheeler,  it 
is  reported  to  me,  decided  to  include  Old 
Sanborn  Field  in  his  collection  because 
"this  story  about  Old  Sanborn  Field  is 
priceless  and  must  be  included  in  my 
anthology.  It  cannot  be  lost  to  pos- 
terity." 

Old  Sanborn  Field,  located  on  the  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  Missouri,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  Important 
experimental  fields,  and  because  of  the 
scientific  surprise  the  8-acre  plot  has 
special  significance. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Old  Sanborn  Field 
(By  Clyde  H.  Dimcan) 

The  little  professor  through  the  years,  with 
soil  auger  in  hand  and  with  students  follow- 
ing behind  him  at  a  dogtrot,  had  almost 
worn  a  path  from  his  classrooms  in  Waters 
and  Mumford  Halls  to  "Old  Sanborn,"  the 
small  8-acre  experimental  field  within  this 
city's   (Columbia,  Mo.)   boundaries. 

His  actions  were  by  no  means  unusual  in 
this  placid  community  long  accustomed  to 
professors,  where  education  is  the  common 
currency.  If  he  had  been  carrying  a  blunder- 
buss instead  of  the  soil  augur,  it  would 
hardly  have  caused  an  eyebrow  to  raise. 

Now  it  was  1945  and  "Bill"  Albrecht,  as 
farmers  and  fertilizer  folks  knew  him  and  not 
as  "the  professor,"  was  standing  In  this  same 
old  field.  His  sleeves  were  rolled  up,  his  col- 
lar wilted  down  under  the  rays  of  an  Au- 
gust sun,  hot  enough,  he  says  now,  to  fry  a 
pan  of  catfish.  He  was  taking  one  more  soil 
sample  but  now  there  were  no  students  with 
their  staccato  firing  of  questions.  He  had 
more  time  for  meditation  and  that's  Just 
what  the  task  in  hand  required.  He  was  on 
a  special  mission,  one  of  his  many  very  spe- 
cial missions. 

Presently,  he  came  to  plot  23.  He  stopped 
suddenly,  gave  it  a  cursory  survey.  He  could 
recite  its  history  backwards  and  forwards, 
every  year  of  its  existence  since  1888,  or  since 
J.  W.  Sanborn,  the  stormy,  crotchety  dean, 
had  established  this  land  as  rotation  field. 
During  all  these  57  years  this  plot  had  been 
unfertilized,  Albrecht  knew,  and  had  con- 
stantly been  cropped  to  timothy  alone. 

He  had  a  hunch,  and  perhaps  even  a  good 
scientific  reason,  for  taking  a  sample  from 
this  particular  area.  He  wanted  it  for  a 
friend  who  was  interested  in  the  new  wonder 
drug  research  now  daily  making  the  front 
pages.  This  friend  had  written  him  tersely, 
"Please  send  me  a  good  representative  sample 
of  Sanborn  Field.  I'm  playing  a  hunch  that 
the  old  field  is  loaded  with  fungus."     Maybe 


ttiose  vwwn't  his  ezaot  words  but  they  axe 
dose  enough. 

So,  from  plot  23,  Dr.  WUliazn  A.  Albr«cht, 
then  chalTznan  of  the  Department  of  SoUs 
of  the  University  of  ICasouri,  carefiUly 
shoveled  up  a  sampde  of  good  earth  which, 
through  all  the  long  years  dating  back  well 
Into  the  last  century,  had  known  no  other 
crop  but  mule  forage.  Many  thoughts,  as 
they  always  did,  rushed  through  Albrecht's 
scientific  brain  as  he  walked  back  down  Ool- 
lege  Avenue  with  his  soU  sample  to  Munvf ord 
Hall  and  the  lab.  There,  he  was  a  familiar 
figure  with  crucible,  test  tube,  or  retort  in 
hand,  always  talking  fast  and  gesturing  faster 
to  some  freshman  student  about  bow  to  con- 
centrate on  his  studies,  or  to  some  doctoral 
candidate  on  such  subjects  as  collodlal  in- 
vestigations. 

Now.  back  In  his  lab  on  this  August  day, 
1945,  less  important  things,  such  as  confer- 
ences with  professors  and  meetings  with  fer- 
tilizer executives,  could  all  wait.  He  had 
something  more  Important  to  do.  He  had 
this  package  of  soil  to  mall,  without  delay, 
to  his  oldtime  colleague  and  former  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  faculty  friend,  Dr.  Benjamin 
M.  Duggax,  the  botanist. 

"What  has  Albrecht  sent  me  this  time?" 
Duggar  no  doubt  said  on  receiving  this  bit 
of  Missouri  crust.  "He's  probably  outdone 
himself  this  time." 

The  botanist  was  to  find  that  his  own 
words  were  truly  prophetic,  and  that  Albrecht 
had  outdone  himself  and  all  other  men  up 
to  that  time  for  the  laboratory  soon  was  to 
reveal  that  the  sample  from  plot  23,  Sanborn 
Field,  Uni\-ersity  of  Missouri,  contained  the 
first  golden  mold  from  which  aureomycin 
was  obtained.  Thus,  this  was  the  beginning, 
the  starting  point,  of  the  now  world-re- 
nowned antibiotic  similar  to  penicillin. 

It  would  be  awhile  before  all  the  story 
of  this  day's  events  would  be  completely 
written,  if  ever,  Duggar  and  Albrecht  knew. 
But  one  thing  they  did  know,  as  scientists, 
that  soon  the  fruits  of  this  day's  labors  would 
be  put  to  work  saving  millions  from  imtlmely 
deaths.  They  know,  too,  or  strongly  sus- 
pected, that  it  would  prove  the  arch  enemy  of 
certain  death-dealing  viruses  as  well  as  both 
gram-poeltive    and    gram-negative   bacteria. 

One  now  con  easily  visualize  Dr.  Duggar 
looking  a  bit  bewildered  after  this  famotis 
discovery,  serving  as  he  was  then  as  con- 
sultant in  mycological  fungus  research  and 
production  for  American  Cyanamid's  LiCderle 
Laboratories.  One  can  almost  hear  him  say- 
ing. "Albrecht  has  more  wizardry  and  magic 
than  Houdinl.  Imagine,  of  all  the  places  he 
niight  have  spaded  the  soil  for  a  sample,  he 
picks  Just  the  right  one  that  happened  to 
be  loaded  with  aureomycin." 

Dr.  Duggar,  no  doubt,  was  awed  by  this 
unusual  discovery.  It  is  doubtful,  though, 
if  it  surprised  the  professor,  who  had  become 
acctistom.ed  to  seeing  Sanborn  Weld  produce 
the  out-of-the-way  and  the  unusual  so  much 
so  as  to  establish  for  it  a  pectiliar  niche  in 
the  literature  of  agricultiu-e.  Rebellike,  this 
tiny  field  seemed  never  to  stick  to  the  script. 

Dr.  Albrecht,  as  a  director  of  all  of  the 
Sanborn  Field  research,  had  seen  these  same 
acres  produce  face-reddening  facts.  For  in- 
stance, he  knew  that  back  when  everyone 
was  talking  and  preaching  crop  rotations 
evidence  from  Sanborn  Field  had  proven 
that  such  practices  under  certain  conditions 
could  not  be  beneficial  but  actually  very 
harmful.  This  man  of  classroom  and  labor- 
atory, a  bom  teacher,  knew,  too,  that  con- 
trary to  early  admonitions  that  legiunes  left 
the  soil  better  than  they  foxuid  It,  wasn't 
always  true.  Legumes,  overdone  could,  in- 
stead of  leaving  the  soil  with  an  abiindance 
of  stored  nitrogen,  leave  it  as  impoverished 
as  a  sharecropper's  land  following  a  lifetime 
of  following  a  one-crop  system.  Sanborn 
Field  also  had  taught  the  research  men  that 
fertUlzers  applied  without  rhyme  or  reason 
could  be  almost  as  bad  as  no  fertilizer  at  all. 
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Albrecht  knew  these  things,  because  he 
knew  Sanborn  Field,  those  few  little  acres 
that  the  unimaginative  had  once  tried  to 
turn  Into  a  parking  lot.  but  which  were 
capable  of  producing  more  scientific  sur- 
prises than  a  clown  In  a  circus.  It  was  t.hin 
knowledge  which  mothered  a  remark  by  him 
when  the  soil  sample  that  had  produced  the 
then  newest  of  the  wonder  drugs  was  pre- 
sented in  special  ceremonies  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  on  October  15,  1958. 

He  declared  at  that  time,  his  friends  say, 
that  it  was  very  doubtful  if  any  other  plot 
of  land,  comparable  in  size  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  has  produced  as  much  genuine  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom  for  humanity's  use  in  com- 
bating physical  suffering  and  hunger  as  have 
the  hallowed  acres  of  Sanborn  Field. 


The  Nonlethal  Gas  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lo\\ing  essay,  which  makes  a  lot  of  sense, 
is  found  in  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil's Washington  report  for  May  3.  and 
was  authored  by  Dr.  Stefan  Possony  of 
the  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolu- 
tion, and  Peace: 

The  Humanization  of  War 
( By  Stefan  Possony ) 

The  utilization  in  the  Vietnamese  war  ui 
nonlethal  gases  may  turn  out  to  be  a  sig- 
nificant milestone  In  the  history  oi  armed 
conflict.  According  to  Washington,  nonlethal 
gases  were  made  available  by  the  United 
States  to  Vietnam  and  were  used  by  Viet- 
namese troops  upon  a  decision  by  the  Viet- 
namese command.  Secretary  Rusk  stated 
that  the  nonlethal  gas  employed  belongs  to 
the  class  of  tear  gases.  Less  authoritative 
Washington  sources  stated  that  the  gas 
causes  attacks  of  nausea  and  diarrhea  last- 
ing a  few  hours.  This  gas  supposedly  can 
be  bought  on  the  open  market  and  is  nor- 
mally employed  for  riot  control. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  gas  itself,  it 
seems  doubtful,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  company-grade  commanders  were  au- 
thorized to  order  the  use  of  gas  of  any  kind 
as  they  would  order  rifle  or  machiiiegun 
fire. 

It  seems,  rather,  that  we  should  congratu- 
late President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  on  a  decision  which,  in  one  way 
or  the  other,  they  must  have  made  deliber- 
ately and  which,  potentially,  could  be  one 
of  the  most  humanitarian  decisions  of  all 
times  I  hope  that  they  wUl  have  the  cour- 
age of  their  own  convictions  and  will  not  give 
in  to  the  anti-American  and  antigas  propa- 
ganda barrage. 

Thu.s  far.  American  leaders  have  handled 
the  propaganda  attack  by  declaring  that  the 
gas  would  continue  to  be  used  whenever  re- 
quired, namely  in  riotlike  circumstances. 
Yet.  it  would  be  far  better  If  the  United 
States  were  to  decide  to  employ  nonlethal 
gas  systematically  and  on  a  large  "scale  as  one 
of  our  primary  means  of  bringing  the  Viet- 
name.^e  war  to  a  close. 

What  is  the  background  for  opposition  to 
rb.emical  weapons? 

In  1915.  the  Germans  who  were  unable  to 
break  the  British  and  French  lines  by  the 
traditional  means  of  artillery,  infantry,  and 
cavalry,  resorted  to  gas  attacks.  The  chem- 
ical weapon  came  as  a  complete  siu-prlse  to 
the  Allies.    ActuaUy,  the  Initial  efl'ectiveness 


of  gas  also  surprised  tha  German  general 
staff  which  origiiiaUy  was  committed'merely 
to  the  experimental  use  of  the  weapon.  Be- 
cause the  gases  were  deadly,  and  because 
there  was  no  detfense,  nor  a  capability  for 
retaliation,  the  Allies  feared  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  achieved  technological  superiority. 
In  their  desperation,  Paria  and  London  un- 
leashed a  furious  propaganda  camp>aign 
branding  the  employment  of  poison  gas  as 
barbarous  and  inhuman.  The  American 
press  took  up  the  theme  and  soon  the  world 
found  itself  In  a  paroxysm  of  moral  protest. 
The  Germans  remained  undeterred.  But 
since  they  had  only  rudimentary  gas  war- 
fare capabilities  and  hed  not  thought 
through  their  tactics,  they  were  unable  to 
win  any  decisive  victories.  Within  a  year. 
Just  by  the  time  the  Germans  were  in  a 
position  to  make  really  effective  use  of  the 
weai>on,  tlie  British  and  French  had  de- 
veloped adequate  defenses  and  were  using 
chemical  ammunitions  of  their  own.  Prom 
then  on  gas  shells  belonged  in  the  standard 
arsenal.  This  should  have  ended  the  propa- 
ganda excitement,  but  opposition  to  gas  war- 
fare continued  unabated  and  gradually  grew 
stronger. 

Granted  that  there  is  a  different  psycho- 
logical reaction  to  gas  than  to  lead  and  steel, 
criticism  on  humane  grounds  still  was  un- 
justified because  chemical  ammunition  al- 
lowed the  attainment  of  military  objectives 
by  inflicting  only  a  quarter  of  the  fatalities 
that  were  caused  by  high  explosive  shells. 
Granted  also  that  the  effects  of  gas  on  human 
skins,  respiratory  organs  ahd  mucous  mem- 
branes often  lingered  and  that  .some  Indirect 
effects  (for  example  on  kidneys)  could  last 
for  decades,  it  was  nevertheless  true  that 
most  gas  casualties  recotered  completely, 
that  gas  crippled  only  small  numbers  (mostly 
in  the  form  of  blindness),  and  that  shrapnel 
was  an  Immeasurably  more  deadly  killer  than 
gas.  The  fact  is  that  the  lethality  of  the 
gas  shell  was  far  less  than  that  of  the  high 
explosive  shell.  The  foremost  utility  of  gas. 
therefore,  was  not  that  it  inflicted  casualties 
but  that  It  reduced  the  opponent's  tactical 
flexibility  and  mobility  and  that  it  affected 
the  morale  and  psychology  of  hostile  troops. 
To  give  one  concrete  example  of  survival: 
Adolf  Hitler  was  heavily  gassed  by  the  end 
of  World  War  I.  To  the  disadvantage  of  all 
other  survivors  of  that  conflict  he  was 
promptly  cured  and  left  the  hospital  to  start 
a  political  career.  For  another  27  years.  Hit- 
ler was  able  to  operate  at  a  high  level  of  ef- 
fectiveness: he  died  by  suicide,  not  as  a  re- 
sult of  poison  gas. 

The  eagerness  with  which,  after  World 
War  I,  Britain  and  France  signed  the  Geneva 
Convention  outlawing  g.is  warfare  was  due 
to  the  backfire  of  their  own  propaganda.  If 
humanitarianism  really  had  been  used  as  a 
Standard  of  judgment,  high  explosive  weap- 
ons should  have  been  outlawed  instead  of 
chemical  munitions.  The  United  States,  in- 
cidentally, did  not  become  a  signatory  to  the 
Geneva  Convention;   nor  did  the  U.S.S.R. 

Whether  or  not  it  would  have  been  ad- 
vantageous during  World  War  II.  for  one  or 
the  other  side,  to  resort  to  gas  warfare  re- 
mains an  open  question.  The  military  knew 
all  about  the  poor  lethality  of  the  weapon 
on  the  battlefield.  Since  there  were  ade- 
qtiate  defenses  at  least  against  gases  affect- 
ing the  lungs  and  eyes,  none  of  the  high 
commands  thought  it  worthwhile  to  press 
the  point.  Toward  thie  end  of  the  war.  the 
Germans  invented  the  so-called  nene  gases 
which  are  believed  to  be  far  more  deadlv 
than  earlier  types:  but  by  then  they  had  no 
suitable  means  of  delivery  and  the  allic.'= 
possessed  more  than  adequate  means  of  re- 
taliation. Thus,  there  was  no  obvious  over- 
riding advantage  to  g:is  warfare  in  the  Eu- 
ropean theater. 

By  contrast,  if  chemical  weapons  had  been 
used  in  the  Pacific  ag,iinst  Japanese  held  i:^- 
lands— which  had  to  be  seized  through  rn:- 


phlbious  assault  at  a  high  cost  in  American 
lives — U.S.  casualties  could  have  been  kept 
to  a  minimum.  It  is  to  be  presvuned  that 
the  utilization  even  of  lethal  gases  may  have 
permitted  large  numbers  of  Japanese  soldiers 
to  survive.  If  nonlethal  gases  had  been  used. 
the  casualty  rates  very  well  may  have  been 
reduced  drastically  on  both  sides.  The  use 
of  nonlethal  gases,  therefore,  was  indicated 
for  humane,  and  also  for  many  solid  mili- 
tary reasons.  Unfortunately,  fear  of  pubMc 
opinion  precluded  utUlzation  of  the  chemi- 
cal capability  and  caused  thousands  of  Anu:  - 
leans  and  Japanese  to  die. 

No  one  in  his  right  mind  ever  has  criticized 
the  pacifist  desire  to  abolish  war.  But  wo.-.s 
continue  to  occur  and  the  United  States  cc:-,- 
tinues  to  be  involved.  Furthermore,  we  ha-  e 
now  entered  a  period  when  it  is  most  likely 
that  an  increasing  number  of  so-called  pac:'- 
fication  missions  will  have  to  be  executed 
in  order  to  stop  bloodshed  and  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  civilians.  Why,  ;n 
any  of  the  operations  in  which  American  a:  d 
U.N.  forces  wiU  be  engaged,  should  fatalities 
be  inflicted  which  can  be  avoided?  In  flgln- 
ing  guerrillas  American  forces  often  will  r^e 
meeting  enemy  soldiers  who  are  opposed  to 
communism,  who  are  fundamentally  friendly 
to  the  democratic  cause,  and  whose  dea'h 
is  not  at  all  in  otxr  interest.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  tactical  and  political  interes-s 
would  be  served  best  If  those  potentially 
friendly  soldiers  were  captured  and  con- 
certed. 

-'Vs  a  general  principle,  if  a  military  ob- 
jective can  be  attained  through  the  emplov- 
ment  of  weapons  that  Inflict  a  minimum 
rather  than  a  maximum  niunber  of  fatalitie-. 
It  would  be  the  preferred  moral  and  humane 
course  of  action  to  fight  with  the  more 
benign  arms.  The  employment  of  non- 
lethal weapons  would  be  particularly  wise 
if  such  a  choice  would  yield  desirable  politi- 
c;il  byproducts. 

The  attitude  of  self-styled  pacifists  and 
ritualistic  critics  of  gas  warfare  is  logically 
and  morally  indefensible  and  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  the  example  of  Pavlov's  dog 
who  reacts  to  the  sound  of  a  bell  by  salivat- 
ing regardless  of  whether  food  is  offered  or 
not.  The  so-called  humanitarians  are  react- 
ing to  the  word  "gas"  but  not  to  the  realitv 
which  is  symbolized  by  this  abstractio:." 
Opposing  nonlethal  gas  on  the  grounds  that 
any  gas  Is  objectionable  is  like  opposing 
a  protective  serum  that  produces  temporarv 
discomfort  on  the  grounds  that  it  Is  a  klUiiis 
poison. 

In  the  present  concrete  case,  the  United 
States  has  no  particular  reason  to  assume 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  population  l? 
supporting  the  Communist  regime  enthu.s.- 
astically.  The  Vietcong.  undoubtedly,  in- 
clude well-indoctrinated  and  dlsclplincci 
Communists  but  it  is  unlikely  that  mo?' 
Vietcong  soldiers  are  lastingly  hostile;  qui^e 
a  few  of  them  probably  are  serving  agains: 
their  will.  Under  the  circumstances,  while 
we  must  make  every  effort  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  hurting  our  ally  or  prolonging- 
the  conflict,  we  have  no  interest  whatever  n; 
killing  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  or  civil - 
ian.s.  Our  present  interest  is  to  break  ii!^ 
the  Vietcong.  to  deprive  them  of  their  re- 
sources, to  lessen  their  will  to  fight,  to  h  '• 
the  flow  of  their  =;upplie.';.  and  to  stop  tl. 
Evierr  :;a  offensive 

The  employment  of  nonlethal  gases  impo.'^'  - 
UP'OU  us  the  duty  to  devote  sophisticated  a- 
tention  to  the  psychological  aspects  of  oi;: 
strategy.  The  unfortunate  fact  is  that.  a.<:  < 
often  before,  we  have  once  again  demonstra'- 
ed  that  our  technoloE;ical  capabilities  excec:! 
our  psycholos;ical  talents.  Did  we  again  fey- 
low  our  routine  oi"  forgetting  about  prop  - 
g,inda?  Or  did  we  entrust  the  planning  an'l 
execution  of  psycholo^'ical  operations  to  un- 
qualified personnel?  Or  did  the  advice  o: 
qu.illtied  personnel  go  unheeded?  On  t!.e 
b'Pis  of  considerable  personal  experience.  I 
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•.I  assxire  our  defense  officials  that  psycho- 

rical  operations  can  be  highly  cost  effective 

themselves  and  axe  well  suited  to  enhance 

e  cost  effectiveness  of  all  hardware  weapons. 

Instead  of  being  apologetic  about  our  use 

temporary     Incapacitators,     the    United 

tcs  should  adopt  the  policy  of  employing 

.lethal  weapons  of  all  kinds  whenever  this 

iii.ilitarily  opportune.    We  must  insure  that 

s  ^'Vmerican  policy  will  be  understood  by 

;•  enemies.     "The  time  has  come  when  the 

.;ied  States  should  take  long  delayed  Ini- 

Mves  to  enlarge  our  capability   of  waging 

r    with    a    whole    spectrum    of    nonlethal 

..pons.    Washington  should  commit  Itself 

develop  modern  technology  for   the  in- 

.ising  humanization  of  armed  conflict  and 

r  the  downward  escalation  of  violence. 

Ix-t  those  who  oppwse  nonlethal  weap>ons 

.'.e  uneqtii vocally  that  they  prefer  to  kiU 

ople  Instead  of  keeping  thJem  alive.    And 

-.  the  United  States  make  the  case  for  non- 

:;ial  warfare  honestly,  clearly,  and  openly 

lore   the   entire  world.     We   could    hardly 

ive  a  better  case. 


"Jibaro"  With  a  Fresh  Approach 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
l.,ightest,  most  hopeful  and  sparkling 
I y^rsonalities  in  the  freshman  corps  of 
ihe  89th  Congress  Is  our  colleague, 
;~\NTiAGo  Polanco-Abreu,  the  new  Resi- 
t:ont  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico.  In 
ihe  brief  span  of  the  first  100  days  of  the 
!  ew  Congress,  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico  [Mr.  PoLANco-ABREtr]  has 
::iade  the  acquaintance  of  most  of  his 
•  How  Members,  and  I  can  say  that  he 
:  as  impressed  us  with  his  vigor  and  abil- 
:.y.  Although  he  is  young  in  age,  he  has 
already  achieved  the  wisdom  and  ability 
1  f  a  statesman,  and  I  predict  that  there 

re  great  things  in  store  for  our  col- 
ii  ague,  whom  we  have  come  to  know  as 
■  Chaguin." 

When  I  was  in  Puerto  Rico  recently, 
t.iere  appeared  in  the  April  18  Issue  of 
The  San  Juan  Star — the  only  English- 
'.anguage  newspaper  in  the  Island — a 
Sunday  feature  reviewing  our  colleague's 
ftrst  100  days  in  Congress.  It  was  en- 
titled "A  'Jlbaro'  With  a  Fresh  Ap- 
proach." I  learned  that  a  "jibaro"  in 
l^erto  Rico  Is  a  person  from  the  rural 
countryside.  The  article  is,  I  think,  a  fine 
c  haracterization  of  our  distinguished  col- 
I'^ague,  and  I  am  sure  that  our  fellow 
Members  will  be  interested  in  reading  It. 
Mr.  Speaker,  without   objection,  the 

rticle  follows: 

3LA.VCOS  First  100  Days — A  Jibaro  Wrrn  a 
Fresh  Approach 
(By  Walter  S.  Priest) 
("As  PoLANco  himself   once  observed  to 
.■.   newsman,  the  Job  of  nonvoting  Resident 
■ '  immlssloner,  powerless  as  it  seems.  Is  any- 
hmg  the  incumbent  wants  to  make  it.    With 
le  decentralization  of  power  which  Mufioz 
1  imself     ordered,     the     Resident     Oommls- 
loner's  Job  has  assumed  a  new  place  in  the 
I'olltical  firmament.") 

Washingtow. — For  reasons  long  lost  to 
•-.merlcan  political  mythology,  the  first  100 


days  of  a  new  President  are  highly  signifi- 
cant. During  this  brief  period,  the  Chief 
Executive  supposedly  proposes  his  program, 
learns  who  his  friends  and  enemies  In  Con- 
gress are,  and  stamps  his  personality  on  his 
administration  forevermore. 

The  first  100  days  of  a  freshmen  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  unlikely 
to  be  as  earthshaklng.  Chances  are  they  pass 
quickly  in  a  confusion  of  endless  marble  hall- 
ways, Inslxuctions  from  party  chiefs  and 
wrong  telephone  numbers  before  the  Mem- 
ber sinks  into  legislative  limbo  as  the  lowest 
ranking  member  on  a  committee  he  didn't 
want  anyway. 

Such  was  not  the  fate  of  a  self-styled 
jibaro  from  Puerto  Rico,  however.  When 
Santago  Polanco-Abrexj's  first  100  days 
ended  on  April  14,  Puerto  Rico's  new  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  was  acting  more  like  a 
President  than  a  junior  lawmaker.  Already, 
the  impeccably  dressed  man  with  the  firm 
handshake  and  the  warm  smile  of  the  prac- 
ticed politician  has  been  adding  new  dimen- 
sions to  an  oflBce  which  has  languished  in 
the  shadows  for  20  years. 

Close  friends  confide  the  44-year-old  at- 
torney was  less  than  overjoyed  when  the 
Popular  Democratic  Party,  reportedly  acting 
at  the  urging  of  dofia  Ines  de  Munoz  Marin, 
tapped  PoLANCo  to  succeed  retiring  Resident 
Commissioner  Dr.  Antonio  Fernos-Isern. 
After  all,  largely  by  his  own  efforts  he  had 
earned  the  powerful  post  of  Commonwealth 
House  speaker  following  the  death  of  Er- 
nesto Ramos  Antoninl.  Former  Gov.  Luis 
Munoz-Marin'B  decision  to  step  aside  left 
several  Inviting  vacuums  of  power  in  both 
party  and  government.  Polanco,  a  trusted 
troubleshooter  for  Munoz  In  the  Dominican 
crisis  of  1963,  was  also  identified  with  the 
rising  young  expansionist  w^ing  of  the  Pop- 
ular Democratic  Party.  In  short,  Puerto 
Rico  was  a  warm  and  friendly  place.  Wash- 
ington was  cold  and  remote,  and  the  com- 
plexities of  the  Federal  establishment  a  lit- 
tle forbidding,  especially  to  a  Jibaro  even 
if  you  i>ay  him  $30,000  a  year. 

The  very  things,  however,  that  made  life 
In  Puero  Rico  so  Inviting  were  today  becom- 
ing important  determinants  in  shaping  Po- 
LANCOS  position.  As  Polanco  himself  once 
observed  to  a  newsman,  the  Job  of  a  non- 
voting Resident  Commissioner,  powerless  as 
It  seems.  Is  anything  the  Incumbent  wants 
to  make  it.  Under  Mufioz'  highly  centralized 
administration  the  scope  was  severely  lim- 
ited. Mufioz  was  his  own  Governor,  Am- 
bassador, Resident  Commissioner,  and  polit- 
ical pliunber  rolled  Into  one.  With  the  de- 
centralization of  power  which  Mufioz  him- 
self ordered,  the  Resident  Commissioner's 
Job  has  assumed  a  new  place  in  the  political 
firmament.  WhUe  Polanco  would  be  the 
last  to  admit  it.  he  is  building  the  office  into 
a  Bteppingstone  to  the  Governorship.  This 
would  be  true  whether  he  liked  the  idea  or 
not.  The  Popular  Democratic  Party  today 
lacks  the  manpower  in  its  younger  echelons 
who  combine  the  Insight  into  Federal  and 
Commonwealth  affairs  of  a  Munoz.  In  4  or 
8  years  the  exception  will  be  Polanco. 

Few  of  these  hindsight  observations  were 
running  through  the  minds  of  newsmen 
whom  PoLANtX)  invited  to  a  first  informal 
chat  over  cocktaUs  at  Washington's  Madison 
Hotel  early  last  January.  For  both  sides  it 
was  a  chance  to  measure  one  another's  char- 
acter. As  the  evening  wore  on.  it  became 
plain  Polanco  was  interviewing  the  news- 
men. It  was  equally  clear  to  them  that  here 
was  a  Resident  Commissioner  who  enjoyed 
the  undefinable  essence  of  politics  whether 
practiced  In  Washington  or  San  Juan,  a  man 
who  enjoyed  debate,  new  concepts  and  ap- 
proaches. If  during  the  discussion  veterans 
of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  beat  were  prone  to  smile 
a  bit  at  his  insistence  he  would  stump  the 
country  to  acquaint  Americanos  with  Puerto 
Rico,  they  erred  badly.  They  were  hearing 
the  first  tentative  expressions  of  what  haa 


become  the  keystone  of  I'olanco's  policy  as 
Resident  Commissioner  and  perhaps  the  most 
crucial  aspect  of  United  States-Puerto  Rlcan 
relations  for  the  next  decade. 

As  a  practical  matter,  when  he  completes 
his  trip  to  California  and  Washington  States 
later  this  summer  he  wUl  have  traveled  some 
8.000  mUes  on  behalf  of  a  mission  of  awe- 
some difficulty.  From  a  political  point  of 
view,  the  "mission"  is  no  less  than  establish- 
ing for  Puerto  Rico  an  Importance  In  "domes- 
tic" U.S.  affairs  equal  to  its  well-known  role 
in  "foreign  policy."  Lio^ic  Insists  the  two  are 
Inseparable.  But  logic  has  never  been  a  dic- 
tator in  Washington. 

PoLANco's  burden  was  thrust  upon  him  by 
the  kind  of  ironic  sitxiatlon  only  Puerto  Rico 
seems  able  to  produce.  Basklhg  for  nearly 
a  decade  In  the  warmth  of  mainland  public 
relations  too  successful  In  chanting  the 
"miracle"  of  Commonwealth  progress,  "boot- 
strappery,"  and  showcase"  imagery.  Puerto 
Rico  committed  the  most  unpardonable  sin 
In  Washington  politics.     It  became  a  bore. 

The  biggest  bore  of  all  was  its  preoccupa- 
tion with  "status. "  The  Infinite  legalisms, 
the  "culture"  and  "identity"  debates  cause 
the  mind  to  boggle  and  the  eye  to  go  glassy. 
As  one  member  of  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  once  put  It: 
"You're  eating  regularly,  aren't  you?  So 
what's  the  problem?" 

Polanco  has  plunged  In  to  show  that  eat- 
ing regularly  Is  only  one  facet  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  condition.  But  first  a  common  ground 
for  discussion  must  be  found.  Puerto 
Rlcans  are  so  far  ahead  of  Americanos  In 
their  thinking  on  socioeconomic  problems  of 
status,  they  dont  even  Inhabit  the  same 
planet. 

It  Is  this  search  for  a  common  denominator 
that  has  led  Polanco  to  transform  the  office 
of  Resident  Commissioner  into  what  is  a 
center  for  a  communication  program.  A 
part  of  the  effort  showed  recently  In  a  series 
of  press  conferences  with  newsmen  repre- 
senting variotis  regional  papers.  They  were 
offered  State  by  State  statistics  on  the  Jobs 
generated  by  Puerto  Rlcan  purchases  In 
various  U.S.  markets.  But  this  is  only  a  part 
of  the  effort. 

Par  more  important  is  Polanco's  desire  to 
transform  himself  and  his  office  Into  honest 
broker  for  all  political  persuasions  on  Puerto 
Rlcan  questions.  This  has  Involved  thrust- 
ing himself  and  Puerto  Rico  Into  mainland 
Issues.  In  his  maiden  statement  to  the 
House,  which  came  during  debate  on  the 
education  bill,  Polanco  made  it  clear  he 
would  speak  out  on  national  questions.  "I 
am  not."  he  later  added,  "simply  going  to 
talk  and  talk.  They  do  not  want  to  hear  the 
same  fellow  every  day. 

"My  basic  aim  Is  to  Interest  Members  of 
Congress  in  Puerto  Rico;  to  create  a  climate 
In  which  they  will  have  confidence  In  my 
opinion  about  Puerto  Rico;  to  let  them  know 
the  Importance  of  the  special  political  rela- 
tions between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States  In  relation  to  the  entire  hemisphere. 

"Perhaps  I  can  pave  the  way  for  the  time 
the  Status  Study  Commission  makes  Its 
report." 

To  the  effort  he  calls  opening  the  door 
psychologically  Polanco  applies'  his  talents 
as  a  listener  and  politician's  intuitive  grasp 
of  the  possible.  Like  himself,  he  finds,  the 
average  Congressman  must  concentrate  on 
his  district  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else. 

If  this  tends  to  Insulate  the  average  law- 
maker's mind,  the  alternative  Is  even  more 
unprofitable.  Defeat  at  the  polls.  There- 
fore Polanco  takes  Puerto  Rico's  case  to  the 
lawmaker,  scheduling  at  least  5  meetings 
a  week  with  various  Members.  200  during 
the  session,  and  traveling  -with  them  if  they 
Invite  him  to  their  districts. 

Although  he  has  some  personal  doubt  the 
Resident  Commissioner  should  sit  automat- 
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ically  on  the  Ho\ise  Interior,  Agricultvire. 
and  Armed  Services  Committeee  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others,  he  attends  meetlzigs  regu- 
larly. The  fact  they  may  have  no  legislation 
involving  Puerto  Rico  does  not  matter.  He 
goes. 

"If  you're  Interested  In  my  problems,  I'll 
be  interested  In  yours,"  Polanco  observes. 

PoLANCo's  ability  to  mix  with  the  Wash- 
ington whirl  often  obscures  the  deeply  intro- 
spective side  of  his  nature.  In  any  moment 
his  face  can  change  from  that  of  the  con- 
vivial politician  to  a  man  tortured  by  self- 
doubt.  The  frown  that  follows  connotes 
great  spiritual  struggles  In  progress  in  this 
lawyer's  neatly  compartmented  mind.  His 
tendency  is  to  worry  a  problem  into  sub- 
mission; if  one  approach  seems  wrong,  try 
another. 

Although  he  spans  two  generations  in 
Commonwealth  politics,  Polanco  hates  to 
be  classified  ideologically.  However,  he  does 
subscribe  to  the  "dynamic"  conceprt  of  Com- 
monwealth. "You  have  to  consider  the  his- 
torical moment  of  1940  and  24  years  later. 
Puerto  Rico  is  different  because,  after  all. 
the  world  is  different  too." 

"This  special  relationship,  it  should  have 
a  dynamic  of  its  own.  The  best  way  to  clas- 
sify me  is  that  I  want  a  more  perfect  com- 
pact to  insure  a  more  perfect  union  with  the 
United  States." 

Once  a  Stacom  report  is  in,  he  thinks 
Puerto  Rlcans  will  go  to  a  plebiscite  but 
doubts  Congress  would  bind  itself  in  ad- 
vance to  any  particular  commission  finding. 
What  would  be  valuable,  he  believes,  is  for 
the  commission  to  Issue  "a  profouiKl  intel- 
lectual statement  that  relations  are  legiti- 
mate frona-'the  constitutional  point  of  view. 
That  would  be  a  good  step  now." 

His  introspective  side  has  led  liim  into  ex- 
tensive private  research  on  the  history  of 
U.S.  political  Institutions,  including  Con- 
gress, which  he  now  admits  he  understands 
better  than  he  did  as  Commonwealth  house 
speaker.  The  results  show  in  the  speeches 
rattling  out  of  his  office  since  early  Febru- 
ary. 

He  poi-sesses  the  talent  of  torgeting  his 
audiences  to  perfection.  For  the  highbrow 
staff  of  the  Brookings  Institution  or  Insti- 
tute of  Puerto  Rico  in  New  York,  which 
voted  him  its  Cltizen-of-the-Year  Award,  he 
talks  about  "cultural  pluralism."  For  the 
Society  for  International  Development  tSID) 
or  the  Pan  American  Liaison  Committee  of 
Women's  Organizations,  he  stresses  economic 
issues. 

He  has  lectured  New  York's  Puerto  Rlcans 
over  the  radio  on  the  administration's  civil 
rights  bin  and  encouraged  a  group  of  150 
Puerto  Rico-bound  youths  in  Wooster.  Ohio, 
to  unbridle  their  Imaginations  and  "see  for 
themselves." 

In  ever>'  case  ILsteners  are  led  to  break 
new  intellectual  ground  without  casting 
completely  loose  from  their  familiar  thought 
patterns  or  encountering  confusing  or  radi- 
cal Ideas.  The  adroit  Interweaving  of  fact 
and  concept  has  already  won  editorial  praise 
in  several  areas  and  in  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  Polanco  will  not  duck 
a  fight  for  diplomacy's  sake.  When  Coliun- 
nist  Marguerite  Hlgglns  penned  a  series  of 
acid  columns  on  "communism"  In  Puerto 
Rico,  Polanco  fired  back  promptly.  Editors 
of  nearly  every  paper  publishing  the  articles 
received  a  polite  but  firm  letter  setting  the 
record  straight. 

Transformation  In  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner's policies  is  reflected  In  the  trappings 
of  office  as  well.  Last  week,  painters  and 
Sanders  directed  by  Polanco's  charming  wife. 
Viola  Orslni,  were  stripping  the  gloomy  mag- 
nificence from  his  quarters  above  the  office 
of  Puerto  Rico  at  2210  R  Street.  Pearl  white 
walls  and  varnished  natural  wood  floors  now 
sparkle  in  the  living  room.  Polanco's  Inten- 
tion is  to  turn  his  home  Into  a  center  for 
Puerto   Rican    life    in    Washington,    a    truly 


radical  departure  from  his  predecessor.  But 
it  must  have  caught  on.  For  the  first  time 
in  anyone's  memory  Luis  Mufioa^Marln  was 
staying  in  the  Resident  Commissioner's  quar- 
ters and  apparently  enjoying  it  despite  the 
flying  plaster.  To  Polanco's  delight  he  can 
now  talk  politics  on  into  the  night  with  a 
man  he  greatly  admires. 

Polanco  frankly  confesses  the  intense  so- 
cial life  of  official  Washington  "is  Just  too 
much  for  me."  Work  days,  which  Include 
Saturdays,  find  him  up  at  7:15  a.m.,  reading 
the  Washington  Post  and  New  York  Times. 
After  a  quick  breakfast  he  descends  to  his 
first-floor  office  and  works  until  9  a.m..  when 
he  leaves  for  his  cramped  congressional  quar- 
ters in  the  Old  House  OSOce  Building.  If 
meetings  of  his  commltteeB  are  scheduled 
for  the  morning  he  usually  attends  and  then 
walks  over  to  the  House  chamber  to  hear 
the  debates.  Afternoons,  starting  at  3  p.m.. 
are  devoted  to  callers  and  conferences.  At 
around  6  p.m.,  when  most  offices  close,  he 
starts  dictating  letters  and  reading  up  on 
the  next  day's  work  until  around  7  p.m. 
Chances  are  the  unavoidable  social  entan- 
glement presents  Itself  about  that  time  and 
that  means  home  for  dinner  Eigaln  arotmd 
8:30  p.m.  About  Washington  social  life,  Mrs. 
Polanco  has  little  to  say  except  that  It's  part 
of  the  business. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  Poianco  boldly 
announced  plans  for  redecorating  his  quar- 
ters included  hanging  a  genuine  Puerto 
Rican  hammock  in  a  shaded  nook. 

"It  will  look  like  I'm  sleeping  but  I'll  really 
be  thinking,"  he  quipped.  He  could  have 
saved  the  defensive  distinctions  and  even 
the  trouble  of  hanging  his  hammock.  By 
the  look  of  his  apjjointment  book  he  won't 
use  it  until  next  year  anywny.  Such  is  life 
for  a  man  with  a  "mission.!' 


Sweeney  Calls  for  an  End  of  U.S.  Policy 
of  Appeasing  Nasser 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Con- 
gressman at  Large  from  the  State  of 
Ohio,  I  today  call  upon  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  end  a  EKjlicy  of  appeas- 
ing Nasser  and  the  Arab  States  in  their 
continuing  efforts  to  rob  the  Republic  of 
Israel  by  diverting  the  headwaters  of  the 
Jordan  River. 

The  world  has  stood  in  admiration  of 
the  Republic  of  Israel  and  her  creative 
achievements  since  her  conception.  Cen- 
turies of  neglect  and  waste  resulted  in  the 
vast  creation  of  desert  lands;  and,  when 
Israel  came  into  being,  she  made  these 
lands  begin  to  bloom  again  by  the  wise 
use  of  her  water  resources. 

The  Arabs,  now,  are  attempting  to  dry 
out  Israel  and  turn  the  land  back  to 
desert.  No  American  foreign  policy  ex- 
pert should  support  this  Nasser-con- 
ceived plot  to  destroy  this  thriving 
ci'vilization.  from  which  humanity  de- 
rives so  much  benefit. 

I  predict  violence  will  flair  up  at  any 
time  concerning  the  Nasser  move  to  de- 
prive Israel  of  water. 

As  an  American  legislator,  I  cannot 
remain  silent  in  the  face  of  Arab  prov- 
ocation endangering  peace.     Now  is  the 


time  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  to 
engage  in  a  pact  with  Israel  to  conclude 
a  mutual  security  pact  declaring  Israel  as 
our  sole,  true  friend  and  responsible  and 
reliable  ally  In  the  Middle  East.  We 
should  supply  Israel  with  defease  weap- 
ons  she  needs  to  meet  the  aggression  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Nasser's  anti-Israel 
allies. 


Successful  Economic  Policy:  A  Three- 
Way  Partnership  Between  Business, 
Labor,  and  Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  PAT  JENNINGS 

OF   VIBGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler,  in 
his  first  major  speech  as  Secretary,  re- 
cently addressed  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  Secretary  Fowler  cited  the  un- 
paralleled economic  growth  and  pros- 
perity experienced  by  this  country  din- 
ing the  past  4  years.  He  points  out 
realistic  fiscal  policies.  And  he  cites  the 
spirit  of  cooE>eration  between  business,  la- 
bor, and  Government,  which  has  pre- 
vailed during  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion and  the  administration  of  President 
Johnson  as  being  responsible  for  our 
success. 

I  deem  the  remarks  of  Secretary 
Fowler,  a  native  Virginian  and  a  highly 
exr>erienced  Government  administrator, 
to  be  of  great  importance  to  all  Ameri- 
cans and  of  special  interest  to  the  Con- 
gress. I,  therefore,  include  the  full  text 
of  SecretaiT  Fowler's  speech: 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Henry  H.  Fow- 
ler, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Before 
THE  Annual  Convention  of  the  American- 
Society  OF  Newspaper  Editors 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  make  this,  my 
first  fullfledged  speech  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  before  a  group  that  plays  so  vitnl 
a  role  in  informing  the  American  public 
about  the  complex  and  critical  Issues  that 
confront  our  Nation. 

As  I  do  so  I  am  conscious  that  I  observe  a 
precedent  set  4  years  ago  when  my  distin- 
guished predecessor  and  good  friend,  Dougl.is 
Dillon,  made  his  nmiden  economic  address 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  before  this  ve;  y 
same  group. 

In  that  address,  he  set  forth  a  twofold  pro- 
gram to  bring  us  closer  to  our  economic 
goals:  First,  a  complete  overhaul  of  our  tnx 
system  to  augment  incentives,  initiative,  and 
effort  in  the  private  sector  of  our  economy, 
and  second,  an  overall  monetary  approach  to 
assure  the  ample  availability  of  long-term 
credit  so  essential  to  domestic  growth  while 
maintaining  short-term  rates  at  levels  high 
enough  to  prevent  any  excessive  outflow  cf 
dollars  abroad.  These  policies,  he  declared, 
would  lead  us — and  I  quote,  "to  a  period  of 
growth  and  prosperity  during  the  sixties' 
such  as  this  Nation  has  never  known." 

Next  month,  the  economic  expansion  th  ■• 
began  in  February  of  1961  will  become  the 
longest  in  the  entire  history  of  our  Nation— 
except  for  the  expansion  that  included  World 
War  II.  There  could  be  no  better  testimory 
to  the  success  of  oiu-  economic  policies  over 
the  past  4  years. 


As  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  I  was 
prnileged  to  participate  in  the  first  forma- 
lit  n  of  those  policies,  and  to  assist  at  every 
m.i.ior  stage  of  their  development,  adoption, 
ariJ  execution.  I  am  convinced  we  mtist 
ccr.tinue  to  build  upon  those  policies,  im- 
proving them  as  we  can  and  adapting  them 
to  meet  new  problems  and  new  needs.  But 
po.icies  cannot  be  static  in  a  world  as  rapidly 
changing  as  ours.  The  problems  and  pros- 
pc'ts  we  face  today  could  scarcely  be  more 
different  from  those  we  faced  4  years  ago. 

-According  to  the  Gallup  poll  published 
ycsierday,  the  American  people  consider  eco- 
nomic problems  the  least  important  facing 
the  Nation — in  contrast  to  the  people  In 
many  countries  abroad  who  cite  economic 
problems  as  their  most  important.  And  the 
ha  est  quarterly  report  on  consumer  attitudes 
by  the  University  of  Michigan  finds  consumer 
confidence  in  the  Nation's  economic  outlook 
at  Its  highest  level  since  1956.  The  busi- 
ness community  continues  to  demonstrate 
through  its  investment  plans  and  behavior 
thnt  it  shares  this  same  solid  confidence  in 
our  economic  prospects.  But  while  our 
grounds  for  confidence  are  indeed  firm,  we 
mast  never  make  the  cardinal  mistake  of 
t.'.king  continued  progress  as  a  foregone  con- 
c'l-.sion.  For  continued  progress  rests  on  the 
continued  success  of  proper  Government  pol- 
ices and  private  effort.  And  to  Judge  what 
t:  ose  policies  and  that  effort  must  be  if  we 
are  to  sustain  the  current  upsurge,  we  must 
f.i.derstand  what  they  have  been  in  the  past, 
h.cw  the  best  features  can  be  conserved  and 
biult  upon  for  the  future.  It  will  be  our 
purpose  to  appraise  the  past  as  a  basis  for 
the  future. 

Certainly,  the  expansion  we  now  enjoy  was 
I  r  from  a  foregone  conclusion  4  years  ago. 

Then  we  were  Just  emerging  from  our 
:' iurth  postwar  recession,  acutely  aware  that 
each  of  the  three  prior  recessions  had  been 
fallowed  by  shorter  and  weaker  recoveries. 
.  ;:d  that  the  previous  recession  had  produced 
i:ie  largest  peacetime  budget  deficit  in  our 
lastory.  Unemployment  was  intolerably 
L:.:h.  Business  investment  was  far  less  than 
v.e  needed  to  generate  more  vigorous  and 
\iable  economic  growth  and  maintain  a 
strongly  competition  position  in  world  mar- 
kets— including  our  own  home  market  which 
v.is  becoming  incr^singly  open  to  import 
cumpyetltion.  At  the  same  time,  a  series  of 
b  ilance-of-payments  deficits — averaging,  on 
lae  basis  of  regular  transactions,  almost  $4 
bilion  a  year  from  1958  through  1960 — had 
made  us  vulnerable  on  the  international 
:.-..>nt. 

We  were  firmly  convinced  that  the  only 
iUial  answer  to  our  problems  on  both  the 
domestic  and  International  fronts  lay  In  re- 
invigoratlng  the  private  sector  as  the  prime 
n;over  In  the  achievement  of  our  economic 
poals.  The  private  economy  simply  could  not 
do  its  Job  as  long  as  incentives  were  dulled 
and  it  continued  to  labor  under  excessively 
l.igh  wartime  tax  rates — rates  originally  ap- 
plied to  restrain  strong  inflationary  pressures 
t'-u'it  accompanied  wars  and  emergencies. 

Our  first  step  was  to  redouble  the  incen- 
■ . .  es  for  greater  private  domestic  investment 
i.t    new   plant    and    equipment — investment 

•  at  had  been  lagging  for  far  too  long  and 

•  hose  strength  was  essential  if  we  were  to 
■ve  a  firm   foundation  for  sustaining  un- 

nterrupted    economic    growth   for  any   long 

!  I  riod  of  time.     The   Revenue   Act   of   1962 

-■anted  a  tax  credit  of  7  percent  on  new  in- 

tstment  in  machinery  and  equipment,  and 

:.  that  same  year  the  Treasury  reformed  and 

liberalized  the  tax  treatment  of  depreciation. 

Together  with  the  cut  in  the  corporate  tax 

le  contained  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964 — 

•counting   to  some   $2.7  billion  at  current 

come   levels — these   measures  have   raised 

•e  profitability  of  a  typical  Investment  in 

w  equipment  by  more  than  one-third. 

We  complemented  our  initial  move  to  ac- 

lerate  private  investment  by  rediicing  sub- 


stantially personal  Income  tax  rates  across 
the  board,  thereby  cutting  more  than  $11 
biUion — at  current  Income  levels — from  the 
tax  load  borne  by  Individual  taxpayers,  thus 
providing  a  massive  increase  in  private 
demand. 

To  these  tax  measures  for  expanding  the 
role  of  our  private  sector,  we  Joined  a  rig- 
orous program  of  control  over  Government 
expenditures — a  program  that  has  reached 
new  heights  of  Intensity  and  effectiveness 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Johnson. 
In  his  administrative  budgets  thus  far — 
those  covering  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966 — 
President  Johnson  has  held  total  expendi- 
ture increases  down  to  an  average  of  $1  bil- 
lion a  year,  $2  billion  or  two-thirds,  less  than 
the  average  annual  Increase  of  $3  billion 
over  the  previous  10  years. 

The  response  of  the  private  economy  to 
these  policies  has  been  magnificent.  From 
the  first  quarter  of  1961  to  the  quarter  Just 
ended,  our  gross  national  product  has  grown 
by  an  average  of  more  than  5  percent  a  year, 
in  constant  prices.  The  unemployment  rate 
has  fallen  from  6.9  percent  in  February  of 
1961  to  4.7  percent  last  month — a  7-year  low. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  gained  some  5  mil- 
lion jobs,  including  1.7  million  in  the  last 
12  months.  Particularly  significant  is  the 
600,000-job  gain  In  manufacturing  over  the 
last  12  months,  bringing  total  manufacturing 
employment  back  around  the  peak  level  of 
17 ia  million  for  1953,  despite  the  tremendous 
technological  advances  in  laborsaving  de- 
vices in  this  period.  Profits  have  reached 
new  highs  each  year,  for  a  total  gain  of  over 
60  percent  in  profits  after  taxes.  Business 
investment  In  new  plant  and  equipment  has 
recovered  sharply  froni  its  tendency  during 
the  1950s  to  lag  or  decline.  This  year's 
planned  expenditures  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment stand,  according  to  the  latest  ofBcial 
survey,  at  $50.2  billion,  or  more  than  double 
the  level  of  a  decade  ago.  And  the  $14.5- 
billion  growth  In  those  expenditures  for  the 
5  years  1961-65  exceeds  by  $4.1  billion  the  in- 
crease for  the  entire  decade  of  the  1950's. 
And,  after  taxes  and  In  constant  dollars,  av- 
erage per  capita  Income  has  grown  by  an 
average  of  3^3  percent  a  year.  And  these 
have  been  real  gains — preserved  by  a  record 
of  price  stability  unmatched  by  that  of  any 
other  major  Industrial  country. 

Our  resurgent  economic  performance  since 
early  1961  has  added  more  than  $100  billion 
in  real  terms  to  our  national  output — a  total 
that  far  exceeds  the  entire  added  output 
during  the  same  period  by  all  of  Western 
Europe.  As  a  yardstick,  one  might  remem.- 
ber  that  this  added  slice  on  our  national  cake 
in  the  last  4  years  exceeds  the  entire  gross 
national  product  of  France  add  Belgium.  In 
fact,  the  increase  alone  in  our  national  out- 
put over  the  past  4  years  surpasses  the  total 
national  output  of  any  other  nation  of  the 
free  world — and  continues  to  widen  the  al- 
ready enormous  distance  that  separates  our 
ability  to  produce  from  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

These  are  the  gains,  and  the  policies,  upon 
which  we  must  build — for  they  offer  us  solid 
ground  from  which  we  can  move  confidently 
into  the  future.  These,  however,  are  not  the 
only  gains  the  past  4  years  have  brought  us. 
For  underlying  all  these  is  an  achievement 
whose  importance  is  imix>ssible  to  measure 
and  eqtially  impossible  to  overemphasize. 

I  speak  of  the  remarkable  degree  of  co- 
operation, understanding,  and  mutual  con- 
fidence that  has  gradually  emerged  over  the 
past  4  years  between  business  and  labor  and 
Government.  As  we  have  pursued  policies 
to  fashion  a  better  balance  betweerkj<he  pub- 
Uc  and  private  sectors,  business  and  labor 
and  Government  have  moved  together  in  a 
growing  partnership  for  progress.  They 
have  discovered  tiiat  by  pulling  together 
they  can  achieve  much  more  than  by  pulling 
apart.  They  have  become  more  concerned 
about     working     together     toward     greater 


abundance  for  all  and  less  concerned  about 
who  receives  the  greater  maiglnal  advan- 
tage— and  the  result  has  been  greater  wage 
InoQcue  for  the  workinsman,  greater  profits 
for  tbe  businessman  and  the  Invested:,  and 
greeAer  revenues  for  meeting  the  demands 
on  Government  at  lower  tax  rates  for  the  tax- 
payer. And  these  results  merely  suggest 
what  aooompllnhments  the  future  may  hold 
as,  more  and  more,  we  bring  to  bear  the  full 
resources  of  this  Nation  In  a  concerted  at- 
tack upon  the  problems  th&t  confront  it. 

An  essential  ingredient  In  this  better  un- 
derstanding between  business,  labor,  and 
Government  Is  national  leadership.  No  man 
In  our  long  national  history  has  done  more 
or  labored  with  greater  intensity  to  bring 
about  this  tmderstandlng  than  the  man  in 
the  White  Hovise.  He  works  at  it  night  and 
day.  And  his  example  Is  one  for  all  of  us  to 
follow  if  we  are  to  sustain  our  recent  advances 
and  cope  with  the  emergent  problems  of  our 
time. 

We  are  fortunate  that  the  problems  before 
us  today  are  vastly  different  from  those  that 
loomed  ahead  4  years  ago.  For  those  early 
problems — domestically.  at  least — were 
largely  the  product  of  oiir  falltire,  while  our 
problems  today  Issue,  In  large  part,  from  the 
very  success  of  our  labors  over  the  last  4 
years. 

Despite  the  sure  progress  we  have  made  in 
creating  more  Jobs  we  have  yet  to  reach  our 
interim  goal  of  4  percent  unemployment .  To 
reach  that  goal,  we  must  sustain  a  steady 
growth  in  demand — a  growth  to  which  Gov- 
ernment fiscal  policies  have  made,  and  will 
continue  to  make,  a  vital  contribution. 

The  prudent  amount  of  excise  tax  reduc- 
tion we  have  scheduled  for  the  last  half  of 
this  year,  whUe  Improving  our  tax  structure, 
will  also  help  sustain  our  economic  momen- 
tum by  expanding  private  purchasing  power. 
At  the  same  time.  It  will  offer  new  Incentives 
for  price  reductions.  But  the  excise  tax  re- 
duction must  be  a  prudent  amount — not  an 
excessive  one  that  will  Interrupt  the  move- 
ment of  the  last  2  years  from  large  budget 
deficits  toward  balance  as  the  economy 
moves  forward  to  the  objective  of  full  em- 
pl03rment  with  balanced  budgets  or  surpluses. 

While  our  economy  Is  still  not  operating  at 
full  potential,  we  may  approach  the  point 
where  growing  demand  alone  cannot  make 
the  Inroads  upon  unemployment  we  want 
without  undermining  the  gains  in  efficiency 
we  need  or  exerting  a  strain  upon  our  prices. 
This  meams  growth  In  demand  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  broad  and  growing  attack  on 
so-C£illed  hard  core,  or  structural,  unemploy- 
ment. Through  such  programs  as  manpower 
retraining  and  the  Job  Corps  we  are  Just 
beginning  to  mount  such  an  attack. 

In  addition  to  the  compassion  we  share 
with  all  for  those  who  lack  opportunity, 
there  are  hard-bitten  financial  and  economic 
re£isons  why  the  Treasury  was  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  the  forefront  of  those  support- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  Dep>artment  of  Labor 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
tills  area. 

The  need  to  reduce  structural  unemploy- 
ment and  the  need  to  preserve  price  stabil- 
ity are  two  of  the  paramount  challenges  we 
face  in  the  dcmestic  economic  field.  And 
any  effective  answer  to  these  challenges 
cannot  come  from  Government  programs 
alone — It  must  come,  on  the  contrary,  from 
the  Joint  effort  of  Government  and  the 
private  sector.  In  this  country  we  have  long 
been  familiar  with  private  programs  to  train 
or  retrain  the  unskilled  and  to  place  them 
In  productive  Jobs.  But  surely  there  Is 
enormous  room,  and  need,  for  more  programs 
of  this  kind.  And  most  critical  of  all  is  the 
need  for  private  Industry  to  seek  ways  of 
synchronizing  Its  recruitment  policies  with 
these  retraining  programs,  whether  public  or 
private.  The  time  has  oome  for  America  to 
take  the  same  private  initiative  and  inge- 
nuity that  have  fashioned  the  most  power- 
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ful  economic  machine  In  history  and  apply 
them,  more  and  more,  to  the  task  ol  helping 
the  many  poor  or  disadvantaged  In  our  so- 
ciety who  do  not  fully  share  in  Its  abundant 
life. 

At  the  same  time,  nothing  could  be  so 
foolish  or  so  wasteful  as  to  expend  our  tal- 
ents and  our  resources  in  trying  to  sustain 
our  economic  upsurge  and  extend  its  bene- 
fits to  more  and  more  of  our  citizens,  if  we 
fall  to  protect  our  hard-won  gains  against 
innatlon.  The  policies  of  this  administration 
will  continue  to  support  strong  and  sound, 
but  not  excessive,  growth  In  our  economy 
and  in  the  availability  of  credit  essential  to 
that  kind  of  growth.  For  its  part,  the  Treas- 
ury will  continue  to  manage  the  public  debt 
prudently — seeking  to  place  any  increase  in 
that  debt  in  the  hands  of  private  savers 
rather  than  in  commercial  banks,  where  it 
might  contribute  to  inflation. 

But  continued  wage  and  price  stability 
must  depend  in  the  future,  as  It  has  in  the 
past,  upon  the  determination  of  American 
business  and  American  labor  to  avoid  wage 
rises  that  outdistance  our  gains  in  produc- 
tivity and  price  rises  not  Justified  by  actual 
cost  Increases.  Wage  and  price  stability  is 
vital  to  both  our  balance  of  payments  and 
our  domestic  economic  progress — and  it  is 
to  American  business  and  American  labor 
that  we  miist  look  to  maintain  it. 

On  the  International  financial  front,  as 
in  our  home  economy,  we  can  meet  the  chal- 
lenges before  us  with  the  full  confidence 
that  we  deal  from  a  position  of  growing 
strength.  As  President  Johnson  pointed  out 
In  his  balance-of-payments  message  earlier 
this  year,  we  have  the  world's  most  produc- 
tive and  efficient  economy,  the  world's  largest 
supply  of  gold,  the  world's  strongest  creditor 
position,  and — by  virtue  of  our  fine  record 
of  price  stability — the  world's  most  favorable 
trade  position. 

Therefore,  let  there  be  no  confusion:  our 
balance-of-payments  problem  bears  no  kin- 
ship to  the  classic  pattern  in  which,  because 
it  cannot  compete  successfully,  one  country 
cannot  sell  as  much  goods  and  services  as 
it  buys.  Our  commercial  trade  surplus  last 
year  stood  at  $3.7  billion — over  81  billion 
larger  than  it  was  4  years  ago,  and  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  West  Germany's,  the  next 
largest  in  the  world.  And  our  private  in- 
vestments abroad  exceed  the  total  of  foreign 
investment  in  the  United  States,  plus  all 
other  liabilities  to  foreigners,  by  some  $18 
billion,  a  figure  that  grows  larger  every  year. 

Moreover,  the  hard-won  improvement  in 
our  competitive  position,  the  balance-of- 
paymeuts  measures  that  we  have  employed 
over  the  past  4  years,  and  our  rising  returns 
from  private  foreign  Investment,  have 
brought  us  some  S3.5  billion  worth  of  bal- 
ance-of-payments Improvement— enough,  all 
else  aside,  to  have  given  us  virtual  balance  in 
our  payments  last  year. 

In  a  climate  of  wage-price  stability,  our 
tax  measures  to  heighten  incentives  and  en- 
courage greater  productivity  at  home,  along 
With  numerous  direct  aids  to  exports,  have 
helped  make  American  business  a  formida- 
ble competitor  indeed  in  markets  abroad — 
as  our  huge  trade  surplus  demonstrates. 

We  have  also  reduced  by  almost  $500  mil- 
lion the  annual  balance-of-payments  cost  of 
a  foreign  aid  program  of  far  larger  dollar 
dimensions.  Today,  85  percent  of  our  foreign 
aid  commitments  are  spent  for  American 
goods  and  services.  In  spite  of  rising  costs 
abroad,  we  have  cut  $700  million  from  our 
net    military    expenditures    abroad. 

Despite  these  Improvements  we  had,  as 
you  know,  a  balance-of-paj-ments  deficit  last 
year  of  $3  billion — largely  the  result  of 
swelling  private  capital  outflows  that  last 
year  amounted  to  $6.4  billion,  $2  5  billion 
more  than  in  1960  and  $21  billion  more  than 
in  1963. 

The  President's  new  program  calls  for  re- 
doubling all  our  prior  balance-of-payments 


efforts.  But  most  important,  it  asks  our 
businesses  and  banks  to  cut  down  on  the  flow 
of  our  capital  abroad — until  new  arrange- 
ments In  the  international  monetary  system 
and  Improved  capital  markets  abroad  offer 
assurance  that  uninhibited  capital  flows  will 
not  endanger  the  dollar.  Over  the  next  few 
weeks  we  will  have  some  fast  hard  figures 
to  show  exactly  how  •uccessful  that 
voluntary  effort  has  been  thus  far.  But  we 
have  only  to  look  abroad  and  see  how  much 
dearer  and  scarcer  dollars  have  become  to 
recognize  what  good  results  that  effort  has 
already  yielded. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  voluntary  pro- 
gram will  succeed.  And  surely  there  can  now 
be  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind — here  or 
abroad — that  American  Government  and 
American  business  are  determined  to  bring 
our  balance-of-payments  deficits  to  a  swift 
and  sure  end.  End  them  w*  must,  and  end 
them  we  shall.  ' 

We  do  not.  however,  conceive  of  the  vol- 
untary program  as  a  final  or  fundamental 
solution  to  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. Nor  do  we  Join  with  those  who  would 
have  us  hide  within  a  tight  protective  shell 
of  direct  controls  or  rashly  risk  harm  to  our 
domestic  economy  by  applying  a  hard  brake 
to  credit  expansion.  On  the  contrary,  the 
more  lasting  solution  to  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem  must  continue  to  come  from 
our  unflagging  efforts  to  make  our  economy 
continually  more  competitive  in  world  mar- 
kets and  continually  more  attractive  and 
more  accessible  to  foreign  capital.  It  must 
come,  as  well,  from  European  efforts  to 
improve  their  own  capital  merket^ — m.Trkets 
whose  deficiencies  become  more  apparent  as 
our  interim  measures  to  halt  excessive  cap- 
ital outflows  take  firmer  and  firmer  hold. 

Our  very  success  in  moving  toward  lasting 
balance  in  our  payments  has  begun  to  throw 
Into  .=;harper  relief  a  potential  problem  in  our 
international  payments  sy.stem — a  problem 
that  will  require  concerted  attention  in  the 
months  ahead.  For  the  United  States  can  no 
longer  afford  to  furnish  stendy  increaes  in 
international  liquidity  through  deficits  in 
our  international  payments.  As  those  defi- 
cits U'Aindle,  it  will  become  more  and  more 
urgent  that  we  progress  toward  some  agree- 
ment with  our  foreign  friends  on  ways  to 
strengthen  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem and  assure  ample  liquidity  for  expanding 
world  trade. 

Thus,  on  both  the  internatiDnal  and  do- 
mestic economic  fronts,  we  do  not  suffer  from 
any  lack  of  challenge,  or  any  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity. But  there  is  no  challenge  and  no 
opportunity  before  us  which  we  are  not  far 
more  able  to  meet  than  we  were  4  years  ago. 
If  we  continue  to  build  upon  the  progress 
and  the  policies  of  those  years,  we  can  look 
forward  in  all  sober  confidence  to  sustained 
economic  progress  on  all  fro|its  far  into  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Our  failures  during  the  fifties  taught  us 
that  we  cannot  fashion  .successful  economic 
policies  by  remaining  in  thrall  to  some  ab- 
stract theory,  or  by  adiicring  to  some  doc- 
trinaire dictum  of  the  p.,sL.  They  taught  us 
the  folly  of  exclusive  or  excessive  reliance 
upon  one  policy  instrunipiu  for  a  single  solu- 
tion to  all  our  problems. 

The  success  of  the  past  4  year.s  has  dem- 
onstrated how  our  various  Instruments  of 
economic  policy — tax  policy,  expenditure 
policy,  monetary  policy  and  many  privately 
woven  policies,  as  for  example,  the  avoidance 
of  unstabillzing  action  in  the  field  of  wages. 
prices  and  inventories — can  work  together. 
in  proper  proportions  and  with  sound  bal- 
ance, to  move  us  simultaneou«ly  toward  mul- 
tiple economic  goals.  Each  policy  instru- 
ment has  Its  strengths  and  its  limitations 
under  given  conditions.  The  task  is  to  co- 
ordinate these  Instruments  io  ways  that  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  a  complex  and  rapidly 
changing  economic  scene. 
To  succeed  in  that  task  requires  that  our 


approach  be  pragmatic  rather  than  dogmatic, 
balanced  rather  than  extreme,  resilient 
rather  than  rigid.  It  requires  that  the  pub- 
lic and  the  private  sector  of  otir  econon>7 
work  as  partners  In  the  pursuit  of  our  na- 
tional economic  goals.  We  have  seen  whut 
surpassing  accomplishments  can  come  from 
following  this  path.  If  we  but  continue  to 
follow  it,  I  see  no  end  to  those  accomplish- 
ments. 
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Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  fer.r 
of  automation  is  one  of  the  most  rt- 
actionary  attitudes  prevalent  today.  We 
must  learn  how  to  make  machines  im- 
prove our  standard  of  living  rather  than 
trying  to  slow  down  the  progress  of  tlic 
machine  age. 

A  most  thought  provoking  article  on 
the  subject  appeared  recently  in  Chal- 
lenge, the  magazine  of  economic  affairs. 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues : 

Are  Machines  Sitpposed  To  Make  Work? 
(By  Louis  O.  Kelso") 

(The  purpose  of  the  machine  is  to  elim:- 
nate  work;  the  more  work  it  eliminates,  the 
greater  its  success.  If  the  economy  no  long-  r 
needs  our  personal  toil,  there  is  another  w.  v 
for  us  to  be  economically  productive.) 

Not  long  ago  I  helped  interview  sever.  1 
potential  executive  trainees,  fresh  out  c: 
business  school,  who  were  applying  for  a 
scholarship  to  spend  a  summer  In  Europe 
studying  business,  industry,  and  politii... 
"Wliich  of  these  alternatives  do  you  con- 
sider most  desirable?"  I  asked  one  of  then. 
"Maximum  production  with  maximum  en.- 
ployment?  Or  maximum  production  wi-.: 
minimum  emploj-ment?" 

"The  first,  of  course,"  he  snapped. 

"Very  good,"  I  nodded.  "Now  suppose  v 
change  the  word  'employment'  to  'toil 
Would  your  answer  still  be  the  same?" 

The  boy  looked  puzzled.  "  'Toil'  and  'en.- 
ploymenf  don't  sound  the  same,"  he  said  . ". 
last,  "but  I  guess  I'll  stick  to  what  I  said." 

I  aimed  for  the  moment  of  truth.  "Nn.v 
suppose  you  are  the  president  of  Standa:  i 
Item  Manufacturing.  Inc.  You're  sitting  :•: 
yovir  office  when  the  door  flies  open  to  adn..'. 
your  youngest,  most  ambitious  junior  exec.;- 
tive.  'Sir,'  he  exclaims,  'I  have  been  thinkij.-T 
about  the  antipoverty  war  and  how  our  con  - 
pany  can  do  its  part  to  help.  I  think  I  ha.c 
it.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  sensation..! 
new  plan  with  which  Standard  Item  can  turn 
out  the  same  number  of  items  per  year  witii 
twice  our  present  number  of  employees.'  " 

"I  gxiess  I  don't  go  on  that  trip,"  s;\id  ir.y 
candidate,  looking  stricken.  Naturally  he 
went.  It  would  have  been  unfair  to  blan.? 
the  boy  for  stubbing  his  logic  on  the  glarin.: 
incongruities  of  the  manpower  myth  wh.  ;i 
they  go  unchallenged  in  the  highest  council 
of  business  and  state.  The  manpower  my'!; 
is  oiu-  official  faith,  although  like  the  Ronv  .i 
gods,  it  is  more  honored  in  public  utteran  e 
than  in  private  observance. 


»  Louis  O.  Kelso,  a  San  Francisco  attorm  :■ 
has   authored   several   books   on   economic 
Mr.  Kelso  wishes  to  have  acknowledged  ti 
contributions  of  his  assistant,  Patricia  Ht ; 
ter,  as  coauthor  of  this  article. 
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According  to  this  mytli,  people  produce  all 
(vir  economic  goods  and  services,  and  people 
are  becoming  more  and  more  productive  every 
clay.  Our  economy  has  become  the  wonder 
oi  the  world  because  of  our  manpower  re- 
sources, and  these  manpower  resources,  with 
the  negligible  assistance  of  nearly  a  tiilUon 
dollars  worth  of  productive  capital,  will  pro- 
duce even  more  magnificent  wonders  tomor- 
row. As  a  recent  U.S.  Government  publica- 
tion put  it — artistically  staggering  the  lines 
to  suggest  a  paean  to  the  economy  In  blank 
verse : 

Our  manpower  pxjtential  is  great  enough. 

With  an  improving  technology. 
To   increase  the  production  of  goods   and 
services 
By  about  50  percent  from  1960  to  1970. 
We  begin  the  1960's — 
With  a  gross  national  product  of  $500  bil- 
lion. 
We  can  reach  a  level  of  $750  billion  by 
1970." 

Naturally  since  people  are  producing  all 
tliis  opulence,  the  way  to  reach  even  greater 
lieights  of  future  opulence  Is  to  have  as  many 
people  as  possible  "fully  employed."  "Helgh- 
ho,  helgh-ho,  off  to  work"  they  go — fathers, 
mothers,  grandmothers,  uncles,  brothers  and 
cc'Uslns,  all  Jvjst  one  big  happy  labor  force 
P'tchlng  In  to  produce  an  ever  bigger  gross 
national  product. 

As  an  explanation  of  what  is  going  on  in 
rur  economy,  of  course,  all  this  is  sheer 
nonsense.  It  treats  the  most  sophisticated 
:ind  complex  collection  of  capital  Instru- 
ments ever  assembled  in  the  world  as  if  they 
were  extensions  of  man  himself,  or  magic 
I'.clpers,  or  natural  resotirces  functioning 
sratuitously  like  the  sun.  It  pretends  that 
machine  output  is  human  output,  or  what 
:^  even  more  misleading,  that  it  is  the  out- 
P'ut  of  the  machine  operator  himself.  And 
•his  fiction,  to  use  a  polite  word,  is  the 
1  ;unchlng  pad  for  an  even  more  curious  delu- 
^:on:  the  notion  that  human  labor  is, 
'iirough  technological  advance,  becoming 
more  and  more  productive.  Any  humble 
truthlover  stubborn  enough  to  challenge 
'  nls  assertion  is  de  facto  antllabor.  If  not 
downright  antihuman. 

But  calling  a  cow's  tail  a  leg  does  not 
iKike  it  a  leg,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  used  to 
.iv.  Similarly,  calling  people  productive 
uoes  not  make  them  so.  "If  tis  working  guys 
^•.ere  really  producing  everything,  we 
wouldn't  either  be  unemployed  or  scared  stiff 
<■:  losing  the  crtimmy  little  Jobs  we've  got." 
:.  San  Francisco  delivery  man  told  a  friend 
of  mine  the  other  day.  This  flawless  logic 
i.as  yet  to  escalate  up  to  the  policy  floor. 

The  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
v.sers  could  learn  a  thing  or  two  from  this 
Knight  of  toil.    As  one  of  the  Nation's  4  mil- 
;;on  known  moonlighters,  he  works  literally 
:  ight  and  day  to  maintain  a  rather  bleak 
:iving    standard.      The    family's    furniture, 
bought  on   time,   goes   in   and    out    of  hock. 
I've  got  to  run  all  the  itme  to  keep  from 
lipping  back."  he  said.     He  spoke  for  mil- 
lions of  his  fellow  Americans,  dependent  on 
heir  labor  in   an  economy  which   has  less 
nd  less  use  for  it.    Nor  is  this  the  language 
:  rising  productivity.   It  is  just  the  opposite. 
.\n    inventor   in   the   automotive   industry 
ed  to  say  that  machines  were  designed  by 
-  iiiiuses  to  be  run  by  dopes.     That  is  much 
-.irer    the    truth    than    the   claim    that    the 
mius  of  the  machine  resides  in  the  operator. 
lie  industrial  revoUUlon  broke  down  crafts 
hich    had     previously    required    years    of 
rduous     apprenticeship     and     experience — 
•afts   so   exacting   that    they   were   properly 
lied  arts — and  reduced  them  to  a  simple 
;e  that  could  be  performed   by   untrained 
inien  and  even  children. 
As  sorry  as  we  feel  for  those  helpless  vic- 
:ms.  crushed  by  the  violent  impact  of  tech- 
'logy  on  a  world  that  had  not  the  slightest 
inprehension  of  what  was  happening  to  it. 
e  cannot  say  that  they  were  more  "skilled" 


or  "productive"  than  the  craftsmen  they  sup- 
planted. They  themselves  entertained  no 
such  notion;  certainly  the  factory  owners 
did  not.  Like  good  management  today,  they 
knew  to  a  penny  what  they  had  spent  on 
capital  Instruments;  nor  did  they  labor  under 
the  delusion  that  the  purpose  of  such  capital 
Investment  was  to  create  jobs  or  utilize  the 
manpower  resources  of  their  day.  They  were 
not  obliged  to  bow  to  the  manpower  myth, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  had  not  been 
invented  yet. 

The  manpower  myth  is  a  relatively  recent 
arrival  to  our  Ideological  pantheon;  its  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  Marx's  labor  theory  of 
value  is  probably  coincidence.  Historically, 
we  Americans  understand  very  well  the  value 
of  capital;  it  Is  what  our  forebears  came  to 
America  for.  Generations  of  life  in  Europe 
had  schooled  them  well  In  the  hard  truth 
that  labor  without  capital  means  subsistence 
toll.  "O  God!  that  bread  shotild  be  so  dear, 
and  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap,"  Is  the  laborer's 
cry,  not  the  capital  owner's.  Americans 
know  this,  or  used  to.  But  the  overwhelm- 
ing success  of  our  capital  insrtuments  has 
temporarily  made  us  lose  our  nerve. 

The  manpower  myth  Is  our  collective  at- 
tempt to  wish  away  the  automation  crisis: 
It  Is  our  hopeful  whistle  in  the  graveyard  of 
full  employment. 

Even  5  years  ago,  reports  from  industry 
were  at  least  candid.  "For  every  $5,000  worth 
of  investment,  you  can  get  rid  of  one 
worker,"  confided  one  AFL-CIO  official  to  the 
press,  while  the  vice  president  of  a  major 
steel  company  artlessly  babbled:  "It  costs  $25 
a  day  for  every  steelworker  that  walks 
through  that  gate.  Naturally,  there  is  a 
great  incentive  to  eliminate  that  cost."  But 
this  was  before  the  automation  curtain  As 
the  sixties  came  in,  it  descended  with  a 
heavy  metallic  clank. 

No  longer  does  one  hear  such  vulger  ex- 
pressions as  "eliminating  labor."  The 
process  is  now  called  "creating  Jobs. '  No- 
body knows  how  many  jobs  are  being 
"created"  by  automation.  Nobody  wants  to 
know — officially.  Corporation  executive, 
politician,  and  labor  leader  publicly  adopt  the 
stance  of  the  three  wise  monkeys.  Manage- 
ment tells  nothing,  the  politician  hears 
nothing,  and  the  labor  leader  sees  nothing. 
Privately,  of  course,  they  are  in  a  flap. 

Standard  Item  plans  to  install  the  Triple 
Whanuny  computer  system,  thereby  increas- 
ing Its  production  by  125  percent  and  (blast 
of  public  relations  bugles)  creating  e'i  new 
jobs.  How  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
Triple  Whanamy  will  simultaneously  wipe 
out  124  old  jobs  keeps  the  PR  department 
walking  the  floor  nights.  The  union  nego- 
tiating committee  has  not  been  sleeping  well 
either.  Its  problem  is  how  to  force  Stand- 
ard Item  to  admit  that  124  thumpingly  re- 
dundant employees  are  absolutely  indispens- 
able on  the  scene  of  production,  and  how 
to  convince  its  dwindling  membership,  and 
the  public  at  large,  that  unions  are  equally 
so  and  that  the  productivity  of  the  obsolete 
124  has  gone  up.  This  situation,  repeated 
on  a  smaller  or  grander  scale  in  virtually 
every  industry  in  the  country,  has  led  to  an 
economic  farce.  It  is  now  being  solemnly 
enacted  by  a  full  cast  of  distinguished  na- 
tional characters,  who  are  beginning  to  look 
as  if  they  had  sleepwalked  on  st,ige  in  their 
nightshirts,  or  were  enacting  an  .American 
version  of  the  Kabuki  dance. 

The  political  personages,  of  course,  are  in 
most  imminent  danger  of  losing  face.  Con- 
gress, in  its  wisdom,  has  decreed  how  goods 
and  services  In  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century  are  to  l>e  produced.  They  are  to  be 
produced  through  full  employment  of  the 
labor  force.  This  is  another  way  of  declar- 
ing that  economic  goods  and  services  are 
created  mainly  or  entirely  by  human  labor. 
A  century  ago,  reality  would  not  have  so 
rudely  contradicted  the  congressional  edict. 
Then  labor  was  the  most  important  factor 
of   production.     When   roadbuilding   was   a 


Job  for  picks  and  shovels,  the  traditional 
sign  "M«x  at  Work"  tdd  most  of  the  truth. 
With  today's  vast  array  of  oonstructlon  ma- 
chinery, "Machines  at  Work"  would  be  far 
more  honestly  descriptive — with  perhaps,  in 
parenthesis,  "Men  Also  Present." 

The  coingree&lonal  Idea  of  how  goods  and  i 
aerylces  ought  to  be  produced  Lb  at  variance 
with  the  facts  of  technology  as  well  as  Its 
logic.  Let  us  seek  this  logic  In  the  most 
simple  class  of  machines,  the  household 
appliances. 

Suppose  we  are  reading  the  evening's  news; 
the  following  advertisement  catches  our  eye: 

"SENSATIONAL    NEW    SISTPHUS    MAKES    HOUSE- 
HOLD CHORES  TAKE  'rWICE  THE  TIME 

"Why  waste  your  potential?  Why  read. 
watch  TV,  play  golf,  pursue  hobbies,  and 
other  timekillers  when  the  Sisyphus  machine 
can  keep  you  fully  employed  up  to  16  hours 
a  day? 

"Scrubbing,  cleaning,  cooking — now,  they 
all  take  longer.  Thanks  to  sensational  new 
Sisyhus,  you  can  spend  almost  all  your  wak- 
ing hours  in  meaningful,  productive  work. 

"Sisyphus  ends  that  retired  feeling.  Ban- 
ishes boredom.  Makes  you  sleep  like  an  ox. 
Best  of  all,  Sisyphus  gives  you  that  Inert  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  that  you  are  using  96  5 
percent  of  your  womanpower  potential. 

"Remember  Sisyphus  means  work. 

"(Only  $89.50.  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  seal  of  approval.)  " 

The  original  Sisyphus  was  condemned  to 
push  a  stone  up  a  mountainside  for  all  eter- 
nity: this  was  the  Greek  idea  of  hell.  Even 
today,  committed  as  we  are  to  the  manpower 
myth,  the  Sisyphus  machine  would  be  some- 
thing less  than  a  bestseller.  Men  do  not 
invent  machines  to  make  toll. 

Embarrassing  as  it  is  to  have  to  state  such 
a  commonplace,  the  purpose  of  the  machine  is 
to  eliminate  work;  the  more  work  It  elimi- 
nates, the  greater  its  success.  Americans,  in 
particular,  have  always  delighted  in  their 
laborsaving  devices.  However  enthusiasti- 
cally our  Government  goes  in  for  creating 
jobs  in  principle,  we  may  be  sure  this  poliov 
will  never  get  as  far  as  the  Patent  Office. 

When  our  Secretary  of  Labor  asserts:  I 
think  we  are  all  absolutely  dependent  on 
technological  development  for  full  employ- 
ment," he  is  using  Sisyphus-machine  logic. 
Full  employment  is  the  antithesis  of  tech- 
nological development.  They  are  horses  pull- 
ing In  opposite  directions.  We  have  only 
to  imagine  them  both  tied  to  our  economy 
to  envision  the  final  result. 

If  Job-oriented  thinking  is  unrealistic 
now.  it  will  be  even  more  so  in  the  future 
What  about  the  men  and  women  whose  jobs 
are  being  automated?  How  are  they  to 
produce  their  livelihoods?  This  is  the  "mo- 
mentous question  technology  is  forcing  on 
us.  but  we  can  only  chorus  helplessly  with 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz:  "We  don't  have 
any  well-worked-out  answers"  And  as  long 
.as  we  Insist  on  looking  at  automation 
through  the  pink  spectacles  of  the  man- 
power myth,  we  are  not  likely  to  have  any. 

We  must  relinquish  the  manpower  myth. 
We  must  cut  the  anthropomorphic  umbilical 
cord  and  admit  that  capital  Instrtimenis  in- 
dependently exist.  The  fact  that  they  will 
probably  always  require  some  human  at- 
tention does  not  change  their  essential  sep- 
arateness  Then  we  must  admit  that  the 
goods  and  services  mtichines  produce  are  just 
as  truly  goods  and  services  as  those  human 
labor  produces;  Just  as  moral,  just  as  real. 
Just  as  useful,  just  as  legitimate.  Many 
things  go  into  the  excellence  of  a  fabric,  an 
automobile  engine,  a  haute  couture  dress, 
but"  human  sweat  Is  not  one  of  them.  In  a 
current  fashion  advM-tlsement,  a  pedantic 
gentleman  tells  a  iwetty  woman  that  the 
"extraordinary  textured  pattern"  of  her  white 
robe  was  put  in  without  needles  or  thread 
or  even  a  sewing  machine.  "I  couldn't  care 
less  if  they  did  It  with  chemistry.  It's  the 
look  I  love,"  Is  her  pragmatic  reply.     Human 
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labor  adds  to  the  cost  of  a  product,  but  it  Is 
no  mystical  enhancer  of  value.  The  question 
is  not  whether  a  thing  was  produced  by  the 
human  factor  or  the  nonhuman  factor;  It 
is  whether  we  like  it,  find  it  useful,  and  want 
it. 

Every  economist  should  rep>eat  firaily  to 
himself  every  night  before  he  falls  asleep: 
"There  are  two  factors  of  production.  There 
are  two  factors  of  production.  There  are 
two  factors  of  production."  When  this 
truth  has  percolated  through  enough  cra- 
niums.  the  answer  to  the  automation  crisis 
will  suddenly  be  as  obvious  as  the  machines 
themselves. 

If  the  economy  no  longer  needs  our  per- 
sonal toll,  there  is  another  way  for  us  to  be 
economically  productl\-c.  We  can  own  the 
capital  instrximents  that  are  doing  the  pro- 
ducing. If  technology  is  obsoleting  the 
htunan  factor,  and  increasing  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  nonhuman  factor.  Isn't  this  Just 
commonsense? 

But  there  Is  a  difficulty.  Labor  power  is 
diffused  throughout  society  by  nature;  ev- 
erybody gets  it  at  birth.  But  nolxxiy  comes 
Into  the  world  owning  ciipital.  Property  is 
a  social  arrangement,  confen-ed  by  custom 
and  law.  Even  in  the  slave-owniing  socie- 
ties of  the  past,  the  master  could  not  ex- 
tract the  labor  power  of  his  slaves  and  con- 
centrate It  in  his  own  person.  Capital  Is 
different.  Theoretically,  one  person  could 
own  it  all.  And  under  our  present  financial 
customs  that  decree  "he  who  has,  gits," 
ownership  of  capital  is  automatically  Invest- 
ed in  a  very  small  fraction  of  our  total  popu- 
lation. 

Most  of  us,  like  the  San  Francisco  delivery 
man.  owe  Instead  of  own.  And  the  less  the 
economy  needs  our  labor,  the  less  able  we 
are  to  "save"  our  way  to  capital  ownership. 
Thus  the  very  people  who  most  need  to  own 
capital  have  the  least  chance  of  ever  getting 
any. 

This  Is  the  paradox  in  which  the  solution 
to  the  automation  crisis  must  be  sought.  We 
mtist  adapt  our  financial  machinery  to  en- 
able i>eople  without  savings  to  buy  and  pay 
for  the  machines  that  are  autc«natlng  their 
labor.  Dividends — like  wages — ore  income. 
Dividends  could  riso  be  a  source  of  mass  pur- 
chasing power  if  stockholders  were  the  peo- 
ple with  luisatisfied  economic  needs  and 
wants — i.e.,  11  there  were  many  of  them  in- 
stead of  few.  If  their  holdings  were  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  produce  significant  Income, 
and  if  corporate  earnings  were  actually  paid 
more  fully  to  sftockholders.  Standard  Item's 
current  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.75  repre- 
sents, of  coxirse.  only  a  fraction  of  what  tbe 
stockholders  would  receive  if  the  earnings 
represented  by  ills  capital  wwe  not  diverted 
by  corporate  Income  taxes  and  other  govem- 
nient  and  corporate  policies. 

Tears  ago  an  automobile  executive  showed 
Walter  Reuther  Detroit's  first  mechanized 
assembly  Mne.  Reuther's  crack  la  now 
fam,ous:  "But  will  those  machines  buy  cars?" 
When  we  have  buried  the  manpower  myth, 
perhaps  we  can  at  last  supply  the  logical 
riposte  that  did  not  occur  to  the  executive. 
'No,  Walter.  It  is  the  owners  of  machines 
who  buys  cars.  And  given  enough  of  them — 
assuming  t'ley  receive  the  income  their 
private  ownership  entitles  them  to — ^they  can 
buy  Lneryi-iiing  the  machines  can  tiun  out." 
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Mr.  LOVE.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  signi- 
ficant area  of  my  district  is  the  city  of 


Dayton.  As  you  know,  Dayton  Is  the 
birthplace  of  aviation — the  reference,  of 
course,  is  to  the  great  work  performed 
there  by  the  Wright  brothers.  Orville  and 
Wilbur,  who  were  the  first  men  to  suc- 
cessfully achieve  heavler-than-air  flight. 

My  district's  contributions  t-o  the  de- 
velopment of  aviation  are  noteworthy 
and  much  too  lengthy  to  C3numerate  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  the  long-term  friendly, 
successful,  and  pi-oductive  relationship 
between  Wright-Patter.sbn  Air  Force 
Base  and  the  city  of  Dayton  i.s  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  civil-military  team 
that  has  kept  our  Nation  great  and  free, 
I  am  proud  to  represent  Kuch  a  distiict. 

Located  at  Wright-Patterson  is  tlie 
Aeronautical  Systems  Division  of  the  Air 
Force  Systems  Command.  Probably  no 
other  element  in  our  Government  has  as 
important  a  role  in  aviation  as  ASD  and 
no  individual  a  greater  Influence  than 
Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schriever,  commander 
of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command. 
General  Schriever.  who  needs  no  intro- 
duction here,  recently  addressed  the  Air 
Force  Association  seminar  on  aeronau- 
tics In  the  district  of  my  di-nlnguished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  William  L. 
Dawson,  of  Chicago.  The  general  talked 
about  the  future  of  air  transportation. 
I  strongly  urge  all  Members  to  read  his 
speech  and  for  that  puipcse  I  place  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  FtrruRE  of  Air   Tr.ANSPORT.'^TiON 
(By   Gen.   B.    A.   Schriever) 

Today  I  want  to  discuss  .■some  of  the  things 
that  the  fut\ire  can  prod'icv  in  the  way  of 
improved  air  transportation  Bvstems  for  both 
military  and  commercial  appMcations  and 
the  basic  ingredients  needed  to  achieve  those 
improvements.  Since  the  c;ia-ly  fifties.  I  have 
felt  that  we  have  only  scr,T*ched  the  surface 
in  exploiting  the  potential  of  air  tr.ansporta- 
tion. 

In  the  perspective  of  history,  air  transpor- 
tation assiimes  a  role  of  grefet  Importance  to 
the  future  of  our  society.  It  is  cle^.rly  appar- 
ent that  the  means  of  transportation  have 
always  played  a  significant  role  in  m.-.nkind's 
affairs.  When  land  transport ition  was  man's 
primary  means  of  travel,  population  centers 
grew  up  along  major  tr-.icie  routes,  and  mili- 
tary conflict  centered  around  control  of  stra- 
tegic land  areas.  Military  operations  them- 
selves were  largely  influenced  by  the  use  of 
land  transportation.  The  advent  of  ships 
produced  great  changes:  rivrr  port.s  and  sea 
ports  became  powerful  centers  of  political 
and  commercial  strength.  Naval  warf.ire.  and 
the  maritime  support  of  land  warfare, 
emerged  as  Important  factors  in  political  and 
military  strength.  In  ancient  times,  tlie  Ro- 
man Empire  gained  much  of  ito  strength 
from  land  armies  and  control  of  overland 
trade  routes;  Great  BritLiin  built  an  empire 
largely  tlirough  her  na\al  and  commercial 
fleets.  Coming  closer  to  hcjme.  this  city  of 
Chicago  is  to  a  hurge  dctrrce  a  product  of 
the  railroad  system  and  tlie  Great  Lakes 
shipping  system. 

During  World  War  II.  airpower  became 
a  dominant  mUitary  factor,  but  aeronautical 
technology  had  not  advanced  far  enough 
for  Its  full  exploitation.  Air  transportation 
played  a  relatively  minor  quantitative  role 
in  the  overall  logistics  system  which  moved 
countless  tons  of  carco  and  numbers  of 
troops  during  World  War  n.  In  those  in- 
stances where  air  transport  had  to  be  used, 
however,  as  over  the  Hump  into  China,  It 
demonstrated  its  flexibility  and  because  of 
its  speed  made  a  significant  contribution. 

Only  during  the  past  20  years  has  airpower 
evolved  from  a  system  which  offered  tactical 
mobility  within  a  combat  theater  to  one 
which  now  also  offers  strategic  mobility  on 


a  global  scale.  We  should  no  longer  consider 
air  transport  in  terms  of  operating  exclu- 
sively to  area  commands  or  theaters  ris 
distinct  from  engaging  in  operational  mi-- 
sions  within  a  combat  area.  These  are  Sii.i- 
ply  phases  of  airlift,  and  in  terms  of  tar",  .,, 
timing,  and  control  are  one  and  the  same. 

But  the  evolution  of  airpower  as  a  for? 
of  global  dimensions  has  only  begun  •  j 
exploit  the  tremendous  potential  of  :  .r 
transportation.  I  believe  that  air  transpcj,-- 
tation  can  provide  the  United  States  with  a 
new  dimension  in  truly  global  strate::.c 
maneuverability— the  capability  for  shlltii..j 
military  forces  rapidly  on  a  global  scale,  arja 
in  providing  logistic  support  to  forces  an-  - 
wlierc!  in  tlie  world. 

One  of  the  Western  World's  strategic  di.  - 
advantages  vis-a-vis  the  CommunisL  bio-, 
according  to  many  military  theorists,  steii.s 
from  the  difference  between  iiiterior  ai./i 
e.xterior  lines  of  communications.  On  .; 
global  basis,  the  Communist  bloc  opera  i:  ~, 
with  interior  lines  of  communications:  the  r 
mlUtary  and  logistics  centers  are  inside  thi- 
periphery  of  the  points  of  confrontation  b.  - 
tween  East  and  West.  The  United  States,  en 
the  other  hand,  must  use  exterior  lines  <-i 
communications  Involving  great  distanc;< 
from  the  military  and  logistics  centers  1:^ 
the  continental  United  States  to  the  existir.j 
and  potential  areas  of  confrontation. 

Two  of  the  disadvantages  of  our  exteri  r 
lines  of  communications  are  the  long  reac- 
tion times  Imposed  by  our  existing  modes  <  : 
transportation;  and  the  necessity  to  mair- 
tain  military  forces  in  many  locatioi  - 
throughout  the  world.  I  believe  that  ty^ 
proper  future  exploitation  of  aeronautic 
technology  can  largely  erase  these  disadvan- 
tages by  producing  new  types  of  alrcra;- 
whicli  will  pro\'lde  the  United  States  ar.  ! 
our  Allies  with  true  global  mobility.  Tht- 
new  kinds  of  aircraft,  products  of  the  tec!  - 
nologies  now  emerging  from  our  researc:: 
and  development  laboratories,  can  provic;  ■ 
both  a  vital  addition  to  national  secur!'- 
and  a  major  step  forward  in  our  econom:  :■ 
growth. 

Before  going  Into  detail  I  would  like  to 
make  It  clear  that  we  must  consider  oi: 
transportation,  both  In  its  military  and  com  - 
mercial  applications,  as  a  total  system  a::  : 
as  part  of  a  larger  system  in  which  ; 
operates. 

Air  transport  is  only  one  part  of  tlie  sys- 
tem, which  also  Includes  such  elements"; 
air    traffic   control,    loading    and    unloadii. 
equipment  and  procedures,  and  local  trar..  - 
portatlon  to  and  from  aliports.    As  a  mattv  - 
of  fact,  air  transportation  affects  the  who:- 
distribution    system,    including    supply    aiv; 
suppoi-t  activities,  warehouses,  size  of  inven- 
tory, and  so  forth.    A  number  of  America -j 
business  firms  have  proved  that  a  really  c: 
fectlve  distribution  system,  which  uses  a:-, 
ground,  and  sea  transportation  in  a  coordi- 
nated   effort    to    distribute    gcxxls    on    tlin'. 
tliroughout  the  world,  has  quite  an  Impac 
on  business  voliune  and  profit. 

In  the  same  way,  the  Air  Force  discoverc  l 
a  number  of  years  ago,  that  the  use  of  airli: 
for    higli    value    logistic    and    maintenaui.. 
items,  such  as  aircraft  engine  spares,  cou!  ^ 
produce  substantial  savings.     The  old  w;r 
whicli  used  stuface  transportation,  require" 
us  to  store  spares  in  o\crsea  depots.     M.Tir 
spares   were  required,   and   supply   pipelljn 
were  long  and  slow.     Tlie  use  of  airlift  en- 
abled us   to  use  centralized  depots  and   ti> 
reduce  drastically  the  number  of  spares  re- 
quired.    In  Just  2  years  the  airlift  of  spar^ 
engines  produced  a  saving  of  $475  million  b 
allowing    us    to    buy    fewer    spares.      Sinc- 
1959,  airlift  has  enabled  us  to  cut  our  aircraf ; 
spaa-es  inven1>ory  by  59  percent. 

HLstoricaJly  the  development  of  the  air- 
craft itself  has  usually  been  ahead  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  supporting  elements.  As 
result,  the  air  traveler  may  find  that  the 
most  ttme-oonstuning  parts  of  his  Joumev 
are  tlie  trips  to  and  from  the  airport,  board- 


ing procedures,  and  the  wait  for  takeoff  or 
landing  clearance.  This  is  a  situation  which 
must  be  improved  if  air  transportation  Is  to 
reach  its  full  potential.  I  was  very  glad  to 
ler.ru  recently  that  the  aircraft  companies 
arc  'iliowing  some  real  foresight  in  this  area. 
Some  of  them  have  ajsslgned  people  whose 
or,'-  responsibility  is  to  find  ways  of  im- 
p.-    mg  groimd  support  facilities. 

.K  systems  approach  should  be  taken  in  our 
fu'v.re  planing  for  transportation — a  system 
vhich  should  include  land  and  sea  trans- 
portation modes,  the  terminals  which  will  be 
the  major  seap>orts  and  airpyorts.  and  the 
con.munlcations  and  control  systems  which 
tic  :hem  all  together.  We  have  found  in  the 
p.v : — In  the  ballistic  missile  program  for  ex- 
axi^ple — that  although  the  vehicle  Itself  was 
th-  central  factor,  an  effective  system  is 
pr  ••-iuced  only  when  all  of  the  supporting 
f-.ullities,  supplies,  personnel,  training,  com- 
n;  :Mlcations.  and  the  like,  and  considered  In 
St;' .stantlal   detail. 

r  rst,  let  us  consider  the  new  aircraft 
wl-.ich  technology  can  pro\'lde.  The  MUltary 
Air  Transport  Service  (MATS)  is  pres- 
eri'.y  expanding  its  Jet-powered  equipment 
th.-  -ugh  the  procurement  of  new  fanjet 
C-'.41's.  The  C-5A  transport  aircraft  is  Just 
en  crlng  its  development  phase  for  delivery 
to  MATS  in  a  few  years.  Theee  new  trans- 
pi  t  aircraft — the  C-141  and  C-5A — are  a 
£t-:  ■>  In  the  right  direction  toward  large  pay- 
»o  d,  long-range  airlift  capability.  How- 
ev  r,  technical  advances  such  as  high- 
s':-ngth  materials,  high-temperature  alloys, 
I,::..lnar  flow  control,  and  new  engine  designa 
h '  ve  been  identified  that  can  produce  future 
a:ri  raft  which  will  be  three  to  four  times 
rv.-  re  eCQclent  than  even  the  C-5.  These 
ki'ids  of  aircraft  will  significantly  improve 
o-.:r  ability  for  the  rapid  oversea  deployment 
cf  military  forces. 

Our  present  deployment  times  for  the 
f' -ces  of  the  U.S.  Strike  Command  are  meas- 
ur  <!  in  weeks  and  months.  We  should  be 
ai^  e  to  reduce  the  deplo3maent  times  to  hours 
a'  -i  days.  In  the  future,  we  should  be  able 
t'-i  deploy  our  forces  directly  from  the  con- 
tinental United  States  to  the  combat  zones, 
noistop,  at  high  subsonic  speeds  of  over  500 
miles  per  hour.  The  key  to  this  kind  of  ca- 
p  'lility  will  be  the  development  of  large, 
.'lent  aircraft  which  can  operate  from 
rly  primitive  airfields  when  necessary  and 
ich  have  an  unrefueled  radius  of  action 
5.000  to  10,000  miles.  This  would  mean, 
course,  a  range  of  10,000  to  20,000  miles, 
uch  aircraft  could  deploy  our  forces  to 
y  spot  on  the  globe  in  a  matter  of  hours 
ng  airborne  delivery  techniques  such  as 
rachute  drop  of  supplies  or  the  newly  de- 
:iped  technique  of  inflight,  ground-level 
go  extraction,  as  well  as  normal  ox>era- 
ns  In  the  landing  fields. 

The  airplane  itself  will  depend  upon  the 
s".  cessful  development  of  the  technologies 
y  u  are  hearing  about  in  today's  seminar — 
n,  '.v  materials  for  new  aircraft  structure; 
iv  .v,  more  efficient  propulsion  systems;  and 
ii:  provements  in  aerodynagiics.    These  de- 

V  .  jpments   can   produce   cost   decreases   as 

V  11  as  the  necessary  f>erformance  Improve- 
r.  nts,  since  the  initial  costs  will  be  offset 
1  •  high  payload  characterists  and  low  oper- 
;  ■  'ig  cost  per  ton-mile. 

3ut  much  more  is  required  than  Just  new 
raft.  We  must  develop  our  traffic  con- 
;  1  systems  and  navigation  systems  which 
'■  1  permit  the  accurate  dispatch  and  control 
(.  '.he  aircraft  from  the  continental  United 
'«s.  Such  systems  can  be  developed  by 
^  lizing  the  technologies  In  microelectron- 
i  .  automated  data  processing,  long-range 
c  nmunication,  and  inertial  navigation, 
t  periments  are  already  underway  to  adopt 
:  rtial  systems  to  automatic,  precision  nav- 
.  tion  of  aircraft.  These  all-weather  navi- 
r  ion  systems  will  certainly  Include  provl- 
i  ns  for  the  so-caUed  blind  landings  In  all 
V.  cather  conditions. 


Another  area  of  development  which  prom- 
ises future  Improvements  is  in  the  handling 
of  cargo,  "nie  Air  Force  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  simplify  and  expedite  cargo 
handling.  Aircralt  are  provided  with  built- 
in  ramps  to  truck-be<i-height  cargo  ccan- 
partments  so  that  military  vehicles  can  use 
the  roll-on.  roll-off  loading  and  unloading 
technique.  Palletized  and  prepackaged 
cargo  modules  can  be  moved  quickly  from 
truck  to  aircraft  at  the  load  point  and  from 
aircraft  to  truck  at  destination.  I  am  also 
happy  to  say  that  this  Air  Force-developed 
air  cargo  system  is  already  fully  compatible 
with  the  standard  existing  stirface  trans- 
portation media.  Pull-sized  standard  truck, 
train,  and  ship  containers  fit  directly  and 
easily  into  these  standard  Air  Force  air- 
planes. 

Much  Interesting  work  has  been  done 
using  computers  to  reduce  complex  loading 
problems  to  simplified  lists  of  loading  opera- 
tions. Whole  infantry  divisions  can  be 
"practice  loaded."  using  these  computer 
teclinlques,  and  "airlifted" — hypothetically. 
of  covu-se — to  any  point  In  the  world.  These 
computer  runs  tell  us  how  many  aircraft 
sorties  are  required  and  the  optimum  load 
for  each  of  the  hypothetical  cases.  Equally 
important,  they  can  come  up  rapidly  with 
the  most  effective  flow  plan  for  the  dispatch 
of  varying  types  of  aircraft  over  multiple 
routes.  They  can  be  used  to  compute  ahead 
of  time  the  precise  load  and  the  schedule  for 
each  aircraft  required  in  a  large-scale  de- 
ployment. To  take  advantage  of  these  com- 
putations, we  will  develop  operational  proce- 
dures to  utilize  the'  computer  outputs. 

The  major  advantages  of  airlift  in  global 
deployment  are  its  speed  and  its  accessibUity 
to  any  land  area.  Airlift  can  play  an  Im- 
portant role  In  complementing  seallft  for 
(permanent  lines  of  communications.  In 
many  strategically  important  parts  of  the 
world,  surface  transportation  facilities  be- 
tween the  seacoast  and  Inland  areas  are 
either  nonexistent  or  very  primitive.  The 
same  aircraft  that  are  used  for  the  initial 
deplojrment  can  remain  In  the  combat 
theater  as  Intratheater  airlift  between  the 
coastal  logistics  beachhead  and  the  inland 
combat  zone.  Vertical  takeoff  and  landing 
aircraft  can  be  especially  useful  in  this  role 
in  primitive  areas  where  airlift  could  con- 
ceivably be  from  a  beachhead  to  a  Jungle 
clearing. 

The  transportation  Job  for  mUitary  de- 
ployment and  resupply  wUl  not  be  completed 
by  the  large  transports  moving  men  and 
equipment  Into  the  combat  zone  support  air- 
fields. There  Is  a  strong  requirement  for 
tactical  mobility  within  the  combat  zone. 
The  assault  transport  aircraft  fulfills  this 
role.  VTOL  assault  transports  can  be  de- 
veloped to  move  military  forces  and  supplies 
from  supix)rt  airfields  to  forward  areas  where 
they  will  be  employed.  The  use  of  VTOL  air- 
craft promises  to  free  air  mobility  from  most 
of  the  constraints  Imposed  by  the  need  to 
operate  from  airfields. 

The  same  aeronautical  technology  which 
will  produce  these  new  transport  aircraft 
can  also  be  used  for  a  long-range,  long-en- 
durance aircraft  which  could  perform  a 
variety  of  military  roles.  Some  which  come 
to  mind  are  a  strategic  missile  carrier  which 
could  patrol  the  air  over  international 
waters;  a  command  and  control  center  which 
would  serve  as  an  airborne  command  post 
during  times  of  tension;  and  a  reconnais- 
sance aircraft  utilizing  the  most  up-to-date 
techniques  in  Intelligence  gathering.  One 
can  even  envision  such  a  large  aircraft  acting 
as  a  standoff  missile  launcher  of  tactical 
missiles. 

All  of  the  advances  I  have  mentioned  for 
the  military  air  transport — low  cost,  long 
haul  airplanes;  automated  air  traffic  control; 
automatic  navigation;  improved  ground  han- 
dling equipment  and  techniques — all  of  these 
improvements  can  be  applied  directly  to  pro- 


duce a  truly  revolutionary  period  in  com- 
mercial air  transportation.  I  am  convinced 
that  tbe  next  major  breakthrough  In  inter- 
national coinmerc«  will  be  low  cost,  long  haul 
air  transportation.  I  recognize  that  there 
are  problrems  involved  in  translating  military 
systems  into  commerical  systems.  But  these 
problems  can  be  successfully  attacked  and 
solved.  If  there  is  adequate  long-range  plan- 
ning now  for  the  requirements  and  opportun- 
ities of  the  years  aheaid. 

Using  the  systems  approach  in  planning, 
the  United  States  can  integrate  the  very  ef- 
ficient, high  subsonic  sp>eed  transport  air- 
plane into  a  future  transportation  system 
that  will  have  as  much  Impact  as  did  the  in- 
troduction of  steamshii>s.  raUroads  and  auto- 
mobiles in  the  f>ast.  Such  an  airplane,  com- 
ing out  of  the  development  of  mUitary  air 
transport  technology,  can  reduce  air  freight 
costs  to  a  point  economically  competitive 
with  ship,  raU  and  truck  transp>ortatlon  for 
a  substantial  amount  of  shipping. 

Along  with  the  improved  aircraft  will  come 
Improvements  in  air  traffic  control,  naviga- 
tion, and  aU-weather  operation  similar  to 
those  I  cited  earllef  for  the  military  air 
transport  system.  Here  the  utilization  of 
satellites  for  communications,  navigation, 
traffic  control,  and  weather  forecasting  could 
take  advantage  of  sp>ace  systems  in  a  support 
role  for  futtu-e  air  transport  operations. 

With  the  combination  of  automated  ac- 
counting, electronic  data  tx-ocessing,  fast 
communications  and  fast,  low  cost  airlift,  the 
possibUltles  will  exist  for  an  entirely  new  sys- 
tem for  the  distribution  of  goods.  The 
amount  of  goods  scattered  throughout  ware- 
houses and  in  the  distribution  "pipeline"  can 
be  reduced  sharply  by  maintaining  a  central 
stock  of  goods  quickly  accessible  to  an  air 
terminal.  ITie  Air  Force,  in  tising  such  tech- 
niques with  existing  aircraft,  has  cut  the  cost 
of  spare  parts  stockage  in  half.  This 
amounts  to  a  savings  of  around  MOO  million 
to  the  taxpayer.  And  we  have  only  scratched 
tbe  Bttrface. 

My  personal  view  of  the  air  transportation 
system  of  the  future  is  an  optimistic  one,  but 
it  is  technically  realistic,  providing  the 
proper  technologies  are  exploited  on  a  na- 
tional scale  and  providing  the  proper  plan- 
ning is  done.  Our  future  military  air  trans- 
portation system  can — and  I  hope  will — ^pro- 
vide VS.  military  forces  an  entirely  new 
dimension  in  rapid  global  strategic  maneu- 
verability. 

Commercial  air  transportation  will  bene- 
fit from  the  military  example  and  experience. 
In  10  or  20  years,  the  big  passenger  mtu-ket 
wUl  be  In  low-cost.  600-iniles-per-hour  air 
travel.  The  businessman  wUl  use  the  faster, 
supersonic  transp»ort  where  time  commands 
the  premium,  while  the  subsonic  transport 
will  offer  the  average  traveler  fast,  conven- 
ient service  at  prices  one-third  to  one-half 
of  those  today.  Poptilatlon  and  Industrial 
centers  will  gravitate  to  locations  made  con- 
venient by  air  transix>rtatlon. 

Commercial  goods  will  flow  from  manufac- 
turing centers  to  retail  distribution  networks 
relying  on  fast,  efficient  air  freighters.  The 
development  of  these  more  rapid  distribution 
systems  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the 
businessman  by  cutting  down  on  his  in- 
ventories, warehouses,  and  delivery  times. 
The  use  of  central  depots  could  reduce  the 
amount  of  handling  that  would  be  required 
if  many  scattered  storage  facilities  were 
required.  As  a  result,  a  whole  new  concept 
of  distribution  might  come  into  being, 
bringing  substantial  savings  in  time  and 
money. 

The  air  terminal  of  the  future  may  become 
the  center  of  a  transpKjrtatlon  network  which 
will  provide  fast,  efficient  flow  of  goods 
and  people.  Just  as  other  transportatlan 
methods  have  Influenced  the  locations  aC 
populations  and  conunerce.  air  transporta- 
tion wiU  have  a  major  Influence  on  where 
and  how  the  population  and  coimuerca  of 
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the  future  develops.  Just  as  our  past  and 
present  great  cities  have  been  major  sea- 
ports, riverports,  railway  centers  and  high- 
way centers — future  generations  will  know 
great  cities  as  major  airports. 

These  are  Just  some  or  the  possibilities  for 
the  future  of  air  transportation.  Tech- 
nology promises  to  make  them  attainable  in 
the  years  ahead,  if  we  make  the  necessary 
decisions  today. 


May  5,  1965 


Proposed  Drastic  Reduction  in  Technical 
Assistance  to  Soil  Conservation  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  3,  1965 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  30  years 
ago  last  month,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  without  a  disenting  vote, 
enacted  Public  Law  46  which  declared 
soil  and  water  conservation  to  be  a  na- 
tional policy  and  created  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  to  implement  the  new 
policy.  Out  of  this  historic  legislation 
has  grown  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  popular  partnei-ships  betwen  a  gov- 
ernment and  its  people  that  I  have 
known  about. 

Throughout  the  Nation  some  3,000 
locally  organized,  locally  governed  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts  have 
entered  into  compacts  with  their  Gov- 
ernment to  share  the  responsibility  of 
rehabilitating  and  conserving  the  coun- 
try's vital  soil  and  water  resources. 
Ninety-five  of  these  districts  are  in  my 
home  State  of  Tennessee. 

For  nearly  30  years,  the  farmers  have 
done  the  work  of  installing  and  main- 
taining conservation  measures  while  the 
Grovernment,  for  its  share,  provided  tech- 
nical assistance  for  planning,  design- 
ing, and  laying  out  these  practices. 

In  Tennessee,  nearly  63,000  farmers 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties that  this  partnership  provided.  In 
view  of  the  national  interest  in  soil  and 
water  resources,  this  has  been  an  equi- 
table arrangement.  It  has  been  a  good 
investment  for  both  parties.  It  has  been 
a  good  investment  for  the  farmer  be- 
cause it  made  it  possible  for  him  to  re- 
habilitate and  stabilize  the  productive 
capacity  of  his  basic  resources,  it 
strengthened  his  economic  base,  and 
enabled  him  to  take  full  advantage  of 
and  participate  in  the  phenomenal 
technological  advancement  in  agricul- 
ture that  have  occurred  over  a  period  of 
time  that  corresponds  almost  exactly 
with  that  of  the  partnership.  He  learned 
that  with  proper  care  he  could  improve 
and  increase  the  productive  capacity  of 
his  soil  while  he  used  it  indefinitely. 

It  has  been  a  good  investment  for  the 
Government  because  it  assured  an  abun- 
dance of  food  and  fiber  for  all  its  people 
for  the  present  and  for  generations  to 
come;  it  very  greatly  broadened  and 
solidified  the  national  economy;  it  cre- 
ated a  corps  of  highly  trained,  skilled, 
and  dedicated  conservationists,  en^d- 
r.eers.   soil  scientists,  agronomists,  and 


other  agricultural  technologists  un- 
equaled  anywhere  in  the  world  or  in 
history. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  at  a 
phenominally  low  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. A  cost  in  30  years  of  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  landing  the  first 
man  on  the  moon. 

Now,  after  30  years  of  this  successful 
and  profitable  partnership,  and  through 
some  curious  reasoning,  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau proposes  to  wreck  the  program  by 
summarily  lopping  $2  million  off  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  substituting  a  revolving 
fund  arrangement,  whereby  thin-pursed 
farmers  would  be  required  to  pay  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  technical  services  that 
are  unavailable  elsewhere  and  without 
which  they,  and  with  them,  the  Nation, 
cannot  continue  an  effective  conserva- 
tion program. 

I  think  we  all  will  agree  that  it  would 
be  a  foolish  farmer  indeed  who  grinds 
his  seed  corn  into  corn  meal.  In  like 
manner,  it  would  be  folly  for  this  Con- 
gress to  be  a  party  to  sacrificing  an  es- 
sential soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
gram at  home,  while  at  the  same  time 
spending  billions  on  space  exploration, 
moon  shots,  and  aid  to  people  in  foreign 
countries  who  stone  our  embassies,  burn 
our  libraries,  and  insult  us  in  the  streets. 
This  Budget  Bureau  proposal  would, 
in  my  State  alone,  cost  the  Government 
some  60  to  75  trained,  highly  skilled  con- 
servation technicians,  because  farmers 
could  not  possibly  raise  the  estimated 
$600,000  needed  as  their  share  of  the  re- 
volving fund.  It  would  cost  contractors 
and  suppliers  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  lost  business.  It  would  start 
anew  accelerated  runoff  and  erosion 
from  farmland  because  farmers  would 
be  unable  to  get  the  technical  assistance 
they  need.  These  farmers  least  able  to 
pay  would  suffer  the  most. 

The  Termessee  State  Legislature,  in  its 
most  recent  session,  adopted  a  concur- 
rent resolution,  approved  by  the  Gover- 
nor, memorializing  this  Congress  to  op- 
pose the  Budget  Bm-eau  proposal.  This 
resolution  has  already  been  entered  into 
the  records  of  this  Tennessee  General 
Assembly.  This  resolution  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Honorable  J.  I.  Bell,  of 
Savannah,  Tenn.,  who  has  long  been  a 
leader  for  progressive  practices  in  aU 
farm  matters  in  Termessee,  and  I  give  it 
my  wholehearted  endorsement.  I  also 
want  to  express  my  strcmg  opposition  to 
the  proposal  by  the  Budget  Bureau  as 
being  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  Nation  and  its  farmers. 
The  resolution  follows: 

H.J.   Res.   73 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
oppose  the  proposed  drastic  reduction  in 
technical    assistance    to  soil   conservation 
districts 

Whereas  the  proposed  Ptederal  budget  for 
1966  provides  for  a  reduction  of  $20  million 
in  the  appropriation  for  tbe  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Soil  Conservation  Service  in 
providing  technical  assistance  to  landowners 
in  carrying  out  soil  conservntion  district  pro- 
grams;  and 

Whereas  this  budget  also  proposes  a  radical 
change  in  the  basis  for  technical  assistance 
which  would  seriously  reduce  the  amount 
and  the  effectiveness  of  soil  and  water  con- 
Bervatlon  measures  applied  to  the  laiid;   and 


Whereas  practically  every  soU  conservation 
district  now  has  insufficient  persoruiel  to 
meet  the  growing  demands  of  farmland 
owners,  suburban  dwellers,  and  mimlcipal 
governments  requiring  technical  guidance 
and  assistance  in  soil  and  water  management 
problems;  and 

Whereas  this  proposed  reduction  i.s  a 
strange  and  questionable  form  of  economy 
since  it  would  seriously  curtail  oonservat  ion 
construction  woric  and  the  sales  of  conserva- 
tion materials  and  supplies  representing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  in 
the  Nation's  business;  and 

Whereas  the  Tennessee  General  Assembly 
and  many  units  of  local  government  rec  ./- 
nize  the  essentiality  of  technically  sound 
conservation  assistance  and  make  annual  p- 
propriations  and  other  contributions  in  si  p- 
port  of  soil  and  wat«r  conservation  distr.;; 
activities:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  re-presentair  • 
(the  senate  concurring \,  That  the  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  from  Tennessee  :  re 
urged  to  vigorously  oppose  the  proposed  re- 
duction and  related  changes;  and  to  g;ve 
their  support  to  the  restoration  of  funds  for 
soil  conservation  district  assistajice  to  the 
level  of  present  and  futiu-e  needs;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Members  of  the  Congress  from 
Tennessee,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  L'  S. 
Department  of  Agricultiu-e. 

Adopted:   March  19,  1965. 

William   L.   Bakry, 
Speaker  of  the  Honse  of  Representatives . 
Jare3>    Maddttx, 
Speaker  of  the  Senate 

Approved : 

Frank  G.  Clement, 

Governo-. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
not  until  1948  that  Congress  took  a 
direct  and  substantial  interest  in  help- 
ing the  mentally  ill.  In  that  year  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  was 
established  with  an  initial  appropriation 
of  $250,000.  The  appropriation  for  this 
year  is  over  $200  million. 

The  emergence  of  the  cause  of  mental 
health  from  ignorance  and  despair  i.s  a 
remarkable  story,  and  it  was  told  in  an 
outstanding  addiess  by  Charles  Schlai- 
fer  to  the  Eastern  Nebraska  Association 
for  Mental  Health.  Mr.  Schlaifer,  a  fc:  - 
mer  resident  of  Omaha,  is  an  honoiaiy 
fellow  of  the  Amei-ican  Psychiatric  A.<=s  - 
ciation:  a  trustee  of  the  New  York  State 
mental  hygiene  facilities  fund;  secre- 
tary treasurer  of  the  Joint  Commis.'^i'  p. 
on  Mental  Illness  and  Health;  a  found-  r 
and  cochairman  of  the  National  Mental 
Health  Committee;  a  founder  and  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Mental  Health: 
and  a  director  of  the  Mental  Health 
Foundation  and  the  Children's  D.iy 
Treatment  Center  and  School. 

In  his  talk,  Mr.  Schlaifer  said: 

The  greatest  enemies  to  the  eradication  >f 
mental  illness  are  two:  Patience  on  the  p-^r: 
Of  good  people  and  indifference  on  the  prt 
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of  lie  rest  of  society.  If  we  are  to  go  forward, 
we  cannot  be  patient  and  we  must  drive  out 

indilTerence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  Mr.  Schlaifer's 
address  contains  much  that  should  be  of 
of  interest  to  Members  of  Congress,  for 
the  treatment  and  cure  of  mental  ill- 
ness is  one  of  our  many  responsibilities 
in  an  increasingly  complex  society.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  submit  Mr.  Schlaifer's  speech 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  : 
Ar  r.ESS  BY  Charles  Schlaifer  on  Mental 
Health 

Thoreau  once  said,  "If  a  man  does  not 
k'  p  pace  with  his  companions,  perhaps  it 
is  :  ecause  he  hears  a  different  drummer.  Let 
h::.i  step  to  the  music  which  he  hears,  how- 
eviT  measured  or  far  av.-ay." 

It.  is  true  that  I  have  been  far  away,  and 
h  ■.  e  been  marching  to  a  distant  drummer, 
b  :  that  distant  drummer,  I  have  discovered, 
v.,     really  here  In  Omaha — in  Nebraska. 

if  I  had  to  state  the  one  purp)ose  of  my 
lit  '.  I  would  have  to  say  that  it  was  all  for 
tit  '  night,  to  sit  with  you.  to  Join  with  you 
in  helping  to  do  something  for  those  who 
c>    not  help  themselves,  the  mentally  ill. 

Ill  of  life  begins  with  two  people,  and  it 
ij  :i  this  sense,  in  this  purpose,  in  this  time, 
th  t  you  have  Joined  hands  to  help  resolve 
o:  of  this  Nation's,  and  one  of  the  world's, 
r  '^est  problems,  mental  illness. 

."he  absence  of  mental  illness  would  be  the 
-y  -ence  of  frustration,  of  fear,  of  hate,  and 
(  anger.  Remove  those  Four  Horsemen  of 
t:  Apocalypse  and  we  would  not  be  in  dan- 
C'  :■  of  marching  toward  Armageddon. 

nierefore,  you  and  I,  who  have  become 
at-  je  of  the  fact  that  it  does  make  a  dif- 
fttcnce  If  someone  Is  well  or  not,  have  taken 
(■:)  a  burden,  a  burden  that  Is  perhaps  not 
v,>  i^htless,  but  is  also  not  witless. 

Nebraska,  I  must  say,  is  one  of  the  more 
fo'tunate  States.  Dr.  Alexander  Young, 
Either  of  Dr.  Yotmg,  was  one  of  the  handful 
of  fotmders  of  the  American  Psychoanalytic 
.^■^ociation.  Because  of  people  like  Dr. 
C-  cil  Wlttson,  because  of  your  Governor, 
b_  Muse  of  your  State  legislature,  Nebraska 
1:  ~  developed  a  unique  program,  and  an  out- 
r  .nding  one,  in  comparison  with  other 
S-  .tes. 

'3ut  even  this  Is  not  enough. 

.Vhen  I  appeared  before  the  Congress  of 
t;  ■  United  States  in  1948.  as  one  of  the  first 
I  ■  r  to  testify  for  the  need  for  funds  for  the 
'  .iblishment  of  -  a  National  Institute  of 
:■:  atal  Health.     I  felt  the  need  to  present 

■  the  Congress  figures  and  facts,  not  Just 
*  >tion.  So  I  gathered  what  figures  I  could 
;  d  came  up  with  such  statistics  as  550,000 
rt-ntal  patients,  55  percent  of  the  hospital 
;  •  ;is  of  America  occupied  by  mental  patients, 
(••  .  etc.  You're  familiar  with  all  of  those 
;.  tu-es  now.  I  was  concerned  that  one  of 
'■'■■■  members  of  the  congressional  comittee 
••  lid  ask  me  where  I  obtained  my  figures. 
1   .nunately,  he  did  not. 

In  the  next  year,  however,  many  prominent 
('■  ttors  and  public  leaders  used  my  figures 
;:  speeches  and  articles,  so  that  when  I 
V  ;it  back  before  the  Congress  the  next  year, 
I  ..  -IS  able  to  quote  from  all  of  these  eminent 
:  n.  stating  that  Dr.  So-and-So  has  said, 
t  ,  so  that  these  figures  since  then  have 
^  'me  standard  operating  procedure,  buried 
:•    the  footnotes  of  history. 

rwo  interesting  sidelight  on  this  same 
.'■  ject  developed  several  years  later.  "ITie 
J  nt  Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and 
I-.    1th  retained  the  Research  Department  of 

■  ■  University  of  Michigan  to  do  a  study  on 

economics  of  mental  illness.     These  re- 
ts were  published  In  one  of  the  volumes, 
t  the  figures  they  came  up  with  were  al- 
:'    St  Identical  to  our  original  figures  of  years 
;  -'  X    I  had  become  a  footnote  in  our  own 
i'  !dy. 

3ut,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  figures  are  not 
r    lly  Important  to  me  and  should  not  be  to 


you.  It  Is  not  Important  whether  there  are 
550.000,  or  55,000,  or  55,  or  only  5  patients. 
So  long  as  there  is  one  person  in  a  mental 
hospital,  in-the  United  States,  not  receiving 
proper  care  and  treatment,  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility, a  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  that 
person  receives  the  best  care  and  the  best 
treatment  known  to  modern  science.  And 
there  should  be  an  Association  for  Mental 
Health    to   see  that   it   is   done. 

That  is  why  no  matter  what  is  being  done 
in  Nebraska  and  no  matter  how  much  we 
commend  it,  that  much  more  must  and 
should  be  done. 

Clemenceau  once  said  that  "War  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  to  the  generals"  and  so  I 
say,  mental  Illness  is  too  serious  to  be  left 
to  the  doctors.  It  Is  not  up  to  the  scientists 
and  the  doctors.  It  is  up  to  us,  the  laymen,  to 
do  something  about  this  problem.  It  is  up 
to  impatient  people,  such  as  you  and  me,  who 
do  not  ask,  who  do  not  implore,  but  who 
demand  care  and  treatment  and  prevention 
of  illness  for  our  fellow  man. 

Life  is  action  and  the  use  of  one's  powers 
and  to  use  them  to  their  height  is  our  Joy 
and  our  duty.  So  it  is  the  one  end  that 
Justifies  the  means. 

In  order  to  understand  the  present,  and 
plan  for  the  future,  it  is  necessary,  it  is  vital, 
to  look  at  the  past. 

Archimedes  once  said  that  given  a  place 
to  stand  and  a  lever  long  enough  he  could 
move  the  world. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  little  lady  who 
found  a  place  to  stand  and  a  lever,  and  who 
moved  the  world. 

In  1834,  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix  was  teaching 
school  in  Boston,  Mass.  She  became  ill  and 
was  told  by  her  doctor  that  she  had  but 
a  year  to  live.     Sh-*  was  Just  35  years  old. 

Because  she  was  not  a  sedentary  person, 
she  went  on  Sundays  to  teach  a  "religious 
class  at  the  women's  Jail  In  Boston.  She 
discovered  that  a  group  of  women  sitting  in 
the  back,  chained  together,  disheveled,  in 
rags,  were  not  criminals,  but  were  mentally 
ill.  Their  only  crime  was  that  they  were 
sick. 

She  went  to  her  doctor,  Dr.  Howe,  and 
asked:  "Doctor,  what  can  we  do  about  this?" 
And  he  replied,  "It  is  your  problem,  you 
saw  it,  you  do  something  about  it,"  and  "she 
said,  "But  you  told  me  I  only  have  a  year  to 
live."    His  reply  was,  "Make  that  year  do." 

A  Russian  poet  once  said  that,  "Silence, 
when  a  person  sees  a  fault,  is  a  lie." 

Dorothea  Lynde  Dix  saw  the  fault  and 
did  not  lie. 

Dorothea  Lynde  Dix  did  not  live  for  Just 
one  more  year,  she  lived  for  50  more  years. 
She  died  at  the  age  of  85,  and  this  is  "what 
she  accomplished.  This  little  frail  woman, 
all  alone. 

She  lived  to  see  the  establishment  of  127 
mental  hospitals  in  the  United  States.  She 
traveled  through  17  States,  appearing  before 
legislatures.  Governors  and  committees,  and 
caused  laws  to  be  enacted,  establishing  men- 
tal hospitals  In  each  of  these  States. 

She  said,  "I  beg,  I  implore,  I  demand  pity, 
for  the  protection  of  these,  our  outraged, 
suffering,  fellow  human  beings,  and  I  com- 
mit you  to  this  sacred  cause." 

She  was  not  content  merely  to  do  this,  so 
she  traveled  to  England  and  aroused  the  peo- 
ple there. 

She  went  to  the  Vatican  and  awoke  the 
Pope  to  awareness  of  the  terrifying  condi- 
tions in  which  the  mentally  111  of  Vatican 
City  were  kept. 

He  called  this  American  protestant  ladv  "A 
modern  Santa  Teresa." 

She  went  to  Constantlnpole.  the  capital 
city  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  did  the  same. 

She  came  back  to  the  United  States  and 
lobbied  before  the  U.S.  Congress,  to  create 
our  first  national  mental  hospital,  St.  Eliza- 
beths, In  Washington. 

For  6  years,  she  appeared  before  commit- 
tee after  committee  of  the  Congress,  and 
finally  got  the  Congress  to  pass  an  act  setting 


aside  12'/^  million  acres  of  western  lands. 
The  moneys  from  the  sale  of  these  lands 
were  to  be  set  aside  for  care,  treatment,  and 
research  for  the  mentally  111,  the  deaf,  and 
the  blind. 

Franklin  Pierce,  President  of  the  United 
States,  vetoed  this  bill  and  set  back  progress 
in  these  areas  for  a  hvmdred  years. 

Imagine  what  would  have  happened  in  our 
cotmtry  had  Franklin  Pierce  not  vetoed  this 
bill.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  woiild  have  been  set  aside  for  the 
care,  treatment,  and  research  for  these 
illnesses. 

Tonight  we  would  not  be  meeting  here 
for  the  same  cause,  because  much  of  it  would 
have  been  eradicated. 

As  all  of  you  know,  the  land  grant  colleges 
of  the  United  States  were  created  by  a  simi- 
lar land  grant  bill.  Is  there  anyone  In  the 
United  States  who  doubts  what  this  did  for 
education  In  our  country? 

Is  it  because  we  have  refused  to  look  at 
mental  illness?    Are  we  still  afraid? 

But  to  get  back  to  our  history:  Clifford 
Beers,  a  brilliant  Yale  graduate,  became  men- 
tally ill.  He  was  sent  to  one  of  those  state 
hospitals  in  Connecticut  that  Dorothea  Lynde 
Dix  helped  create. 

He  was  one  of  the  fortunate  ones  who 
was  discharged.  But  what  he  saw,  and  what 
he  exp)erienced,  caused  him  to  be  as  aroused 
about  the  problem  as  Dorothea  Dix  had  been. 

Clifford  Beers  wrote  a  twok,  "The  Mind 
That  Pound  Itself,"  in  which  he  said.  "Mad- 
men are  too  often  man  made."  And  through 
the  interest  this  book  created,  he  and  a  group 
of  professors,  alumni  of  Yale  University, 
started  the  National  Mental  Hygiene  Com- 
mittee, the  first  group  In  the  United  States 
to  do  something  about  the  mentally  ill. 

The  year  was  1909  and  It  is  historically  im- 
portant because  it  was  the  first  group  of 
citizens  to  be  concerned  not  only  with  bet- 
tering conditions  In  mental  hospitals,  but 
equally  concerned  with  prevention,  with 
clinics,  with  education.  It  was  as  concerned 
with  keeping  people  from  getting  111,  as  it 
was  with  helping  them  after  they  became  111. 

But,  again,  as  a  guiding  spirit  drops  by 
the  wayside,  the  Interest  lags  too.  As  with 
the  death  of  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix,  the  death 
of  Clifford  Beers  caused  a  lag  In  the  work  of 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 

In  1948,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Albert 
Deutsch,  a  crusading  Journalist,  wrote  a  book 
called  "The  Shame  of  the  States,"  In  which, 
by  word  and  picture,  he  described  the  kind 
of  care  and  treatment  the  mentally  111  In 
the  United  States  received. 

A  more  terrifying,  terrible  document  of 
man's  Inhumanity  to  man  had  never  been 
published  before.  There  rose  a  great  hue  and 
cry  in  the  land,  and  many  became  arotised, 
but  not  much  was  done  about  the  problem. 
People  clucked  their  tongues  and  then  forgot. 

The  same  year  that  Albert  Deutsch  wrote 
his  book,  another  book  was  written  caUed 
"The  Snake  Pit,"  describing  one  person's 
experiences  In  a  mental  hospital. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  as- 
sociated with  the  making  of  this  film,  and 
so  I  discovered  the  problems  of  the  mentally 
ill  firsthand.  When  I  saw  how  great  this 
problem  was  and  how  little  was  being  done 
about  It,  I  became  committed  to  this  cause. 

I  was  Invited  to  come  to  Washington  as 
the  first  layman  to  testify  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  concerning  the  establish- 
ment ol  a  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health. 

That  year  we  were  able  to  convince  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  $250,000.  The  next 
year  $2' 2  million.  This  last  year  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  appropriated  over 
$200  million  for  1  year's  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health.  What 
progress  in  only  15  years. 

When  I  first  went  to  Washington  I  found, 
as  Dorothea  Dix  had  found,  "It  was  a  very 
lonely  place,"  because  no  national  ..associa- 
tions for  mental  health,  nor  psychiatry,  nor 
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psychology,  nor  medical,  nor  nurses,  nor  so- 
cial workers,  would  come  to  appear  before 
the  committee. 

I  will  not  take  your  time  to  go  over  all 
of  the  history  of  those  lonely  years  of  going 
to  Washington,  but  I  will  say  this,  that  we 
found  ears  to  listen  and  hearts  to  feel. 
Members  of  both  Houses,  of  both  parties,  lis- 
tened and  acted. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  deserves 
the  thanks  and  appreciation  of  every  person 
in  this  country  who  is  concerned  with  the 
betterment  of  his  fellow  man  and  himself. 

Let  me  Just  tell  you  a  few  things  that  were 
accomplished  by  Just  a  few  people  going  to 
Washington  to  speak  to  the  Congress,  to  the 
legislative  leaders,  to  Government  officials. 

First  was  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  In  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service. 

When  the  Institute  was  founded  there  were 
only  17  States  In  the  United  States  that  had 
any  kind  of  mental  health  program.  Today 
every  State  has  one. 

The  Institute  was.  and  is,  responsible  for 
90  percent  of  all  the  research  that  goes  on  in 
the  field  of  mental  Illness  and  health. 

It  was  and  Is  responsible  for  the  training 
of  psychiatrists,  psychoanalysts  and  allied 
disciplines  all  over  the  United  States. 

It  was  and  is  responsible  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  psychiatric  medical  education 
for  the  general  practitioner. 

It  was  and  is  responsible  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  research  center  at  Bethesda.  Md. 

All  of  this.  I  might  add,  without  one  bit  of 
Federal  control. 

Parenthetically,  here  I  would  like  to  add 
that  modern  psychiatry  was  driven  out  of 
Hitler's  Germany.  Mussolini's  Italy,  Stalin's 
Russia.  Mental  health  and  dictatorship  do 
not  go  hand  In  hand.  They  are  implacable 
enemies. 

It  is  only  in  a  democratic  society,  even 
though  sometimes  it  moves  slowly,  that  we 
have  been  able  to  do  anything  toward  the 
idea  of  mental  health  for  everyone.  Europe 
developed  modern  psychiatry,  but  America 
democratized  it. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  in  one 
of  the  early  years  when  I  testified  before  the 
congressional  committees,  one  of  the  Senators 
asked  me  why  I  was  so  interested  in  mental 
health. 

I  replied  that  just  that  week,  in  New  York, 
a  young  girl,  sitting  on  a  bench  on  the  cam- 
pus of  Columbia  University,  was  killed  by  a 
sniper's  bullet.  A  young  man,  the  same 
week,  was  killed  by  a  sniper's  bullet  while 
walking  in  a  park.  The  sniper  was  found  to 
have  been  emotionally  ill — he  did  not  even 
know  the  people  whom  he  shot. 

I  told  the  Senator  that  one  of  the  reasons 
I  became  interested  in  mental  health  was 
because  I  did  not  want  my  daughter  being 
shot  some  day  by  a  mentally  ill  person.  I 
went  on  to  tell  the  Senator  that  two  and  a 
half  million  men  and  women  had  either  been 
rejected  or  discharged  from  the  armed  serv- 
ices in  the  Second  World  War  because  of 
mental  illness  and  they  were  wandering  the 
streets  of  our  country.  I  said  "who  knows. 
Senator,  whether  some  day  some  sick  person 
might  shoot  you  or  me,  or  someone  very  close 
to  us." 

I*  is  such  a  terrifying  quirk  of  fate  to  know 
that  the  same  year  that  I  gave  this  testimony. 
Lee  Oswald  was  being  Judged  by  a  school 
psychiatrist  in  New  York  as  a  potentially 
dangerous  schizophrenic. 

Need  I  say  more? 

To  complete  the  history  up  to  the  present, 
in  1955,  by  unanimous  act.  Congress  created 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and 
Health. 

It  is  one  of  the  proudest  satisfactions  of 
my  life  that  I  was  a  founder,  and  served  as 
secretary-treasurer,  the  only  lay  officer  of 
this  Commission,  from  its  inception. 

The  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Illness 
and  Health  was  charged  by  Congress  with 


studying  the  entire  field  of  mental  Ulness 
and  health,  appraising  and  evaluating,  and 
making  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
and  and  to  the  President.  This  work  has 
been  completed. 

Twelve  major  volumes  have  been  pub- 
lished, including  the  final  one,  "Action  for 
Mental  Health."  in  which  36  national  or- 
ganizations, concerned  with  the  Nation's 
welfare,  running  the  gamut  from  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association,  the  American  Legion, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  etc,  agreed  to 
and  endorsed  the  recommendations. 

These  recommendations  were  made  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congfess  of  the  United 
states,  resulting  in  President  Kennedy's  new 
program  for  mental  health  and  mental  re- 
tardation, new  legislation  in  the  Congress,  a 
national  conference  called  by  the  American 
Medical  Association,  a  conference  of  all  the 
Governors  of  the  United  States,  and  a  new 
and  different  emphasis  on  care  and  treatment 
of  the  mentally  ill,  as  well  as  prevention. 

Now  it  is  1964,  mental  health  is  no  longer 
a  phrase — it  has  meaning,  it  has  sul)stance, 
it  has  purpose,  it  has  become  part  of  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  very  fabric  of  our  lives. 

But  this  is  not  the  end.  It  Is  not  even 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  It  is  only  the  end 
of  the  beginning. 

Malebranche  once  said,  "If  God  held  in  one 
hand  truth  and  the  other  the  piixsuit  of 
truth,  he  would  say,  'Lord,  the  truth  is  for 
Thee  alone,  give  me  the  pursuit'."  This 
is  why  you  and  I  are  gathered  together,  for 
the  pursuit  of  the   truth. 

The  truth  is  that  with  all  that  has  been 
done,  the  mentally  ill  in  the  United  States 
are  not  a  great  deal  better  off  than  when 
Albert  Deutsch  wrote  "The  Shame  of  the 
States." 

When  only  20  percent  of  those  in  mental 
hospitals  in  the  United  States  have  even 
minimum  standards  of  care  and  treatment, 
it  is  still  "the  shame  of  tht  States." 

It  is  stUI  "the  shame  of  the  States,"  that 
there  are  those  in  hospitate  who  do  not  re- 
ceive  any  treatment  whatsoever. 

It  is  still  "the  shame  of  the  States,"  when 
we  do  not  have  enough  doctors,  psycholo- 
gists, nurses,  social  workers,  to  use  the  tools 
and  methods  we  know  will  help  almost  any- 
one who  Is  mentally  ill  today. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  could  go  on  with 
these  indictments,  but  let  me  put  it  this 
way:  these  hospitals  have  no  defenders,  but 
they  endure  despite  the  attacks  made  upon 
them. 

They  endure,  as  Arthur  Fleming  said  re- 
cently. "Because  citizens  permit  theni  to  en- 
dure." He  and  others  have  stated  that  the 
mentally  ill  must  not  remain  pariahs.  He 
also  calls  for  full  and  coraplet*  support  on 
every  portion  of  the  Joint  oommlsslon  study. 

The  greatest  enemies  to  the  eradication  of 
mental  illness  are  two:  patience  on  the  part 
of  good  people  and  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  rest  of  society.  If  we  are  to  go  for- 
ward, we  cannot  be  patient  and  we  must 
drive  out  indifference. 

The  Bible  says.  "Hope  deferred  maketh 
the  heart  sick."  It  is  up  to  us  to  bring  hope 
back  to  the  mentally  ill. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mouat  said,  "Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  It  la  up  to  us  to  put 
that  into  effect. 

And  may  I  add  here,  that  this  is  not  done 
with  money  alone. 

Albert  Einstein  said.  "Good  things  are 
not  created  just  with  money.  No  wealth  in 
the  world  can  itself  help  humanity  forward. 
Can  anyone  imagine  Moses,  Jesus,  or  Gandhi 
with  the  moneybags  of  a  Carnegie?" 

Dorothea  Lynde  Dlx  toote  the  mentally  ill 
out  of  the  jails.  Let  us  take  them  out  of  the 
hospitals  and  let  us  keep  them  out. 

In  Spain  there  is  a  sign  over  the  entrance 
to  a  mental  hospital  which  reads:  "Neither 
are  they  all.  those  who  aj^  here,  nor  are 
they  all  here,  those  who  are." 
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Our  Government  is  going  to  spend  $5 
billion  or  more  to  try  to  reach  the 
moon.  I  am  not  against  that.  I  am  for  it. 
I  am  for  our  coimtry  to  be  the  best  in  every- 
thing it  can,  but  what  would  it  avail  us  to 
reach  the  moon  if  we  have  not  reached  out 
to  each  other? 

May  I  ask  that  we  all  now  reach  out  loi 
each  other.    Let  us  join  hands. 


Stop  Commercial  Piracy  Involving  Patent 
Holders 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   KEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  S.  1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  addressed 
to  the  problem  of  the  encouragement  of 
patent  Infringements  by  the  Federal 
Government,  causing  the  erosion  of 
American  patent  rights  and  presenting 
a  situation  which  calls  for  legislative 
action  by  the  Congress.  The  commercial 
piracy  which  is  being  engaged  in  by  cer- 
tain foreign  producers  of  drugs  must  be 
stopped,  otherwise  it  would  deter  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  research  and 
development  of  new  drug  products  so 
vital  for  the  maintenance  of  the  health 
of  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

Purchasing  agencies  of  the  Fedei.il 
Government  until  very  recent  years 
bought  patented  products  only  from  the 
patentholders  or  their  licensees.  Now, 
certain  procurement  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  begun  to  en- 
gage in  a  practice  which  has  now  been 
applied  to  the  products  of  many  areas  of 
American  industry,  which  results  In  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  American  pat- 
entholders or  their  licensees. 

In  recent  years,  several  purchasing 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Grovernment  have 
bought  tetracycline  and  other  drug  prod- 
ucts covered  by  U.S.  product  patents, 
from  unlicensed  sources  for  use  in  the 
United  States  in  direct  and  deliberate 
violation  of  these  patents.  These  sources 
have  been  located  in  Europe  or  have  pre- 
pared forms  from  bulk  drugs  imported 
from  abroad. 

These  Federal  agencies  have  attempted 
to  justify  their  actions  by  giving  a  new- 
twist  to  an  old  statute — title  28,  United 
States  Code,  section  1498.  The  owner 
of  a  U.S.  patent,  as  the  law  is  now  inter- 
preted, cannot  put  a  stop  to  the  Federal 
Government's  violation  of  his  patent 
rights — he  cannot  obtain  an  injunction 
from  the  court  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, even  at  the  end  of  successful 
htigation,  and  his  right  to  claim  dam- 
ages in  the  Court  of  Claims  is  an  inade- 
quate remedy.  There  is  no  similar  legal 
loophole  for  local  governments  which 
violate  patent  rights. 

When  the  statute  was  originally  en- 
acted, its  sole  purpose  w^as  to  give  an  in- 
jured patentholder  a  right  of  action 
where  none  had  heretofore  existed.  As 
the  statute  was  amended  in  1918,  it 
contemplated  at  most  access  by  the  Gov- 


ernment to  inventions  during  wartime 
emergency  situations. 

It  was  never  intended  to  give  blanket 
authorization  for  Government  agencies 
to  violate  U.S.  patents.  The  net  result 
has  been  a  serious  erosion  of  the  rights 
of  U.S.  patent  owners. 

Those  who  attempt  to  justify  the 
violation  of  U.S.  drug  patents  by  Gov- 
er:iment  agencies,  on  the  ground  that 
the  prices  quoted  by  infringers  are  lower 
than  those  quoted  by  the  U.S.  patent 
0'' ners,  fail  to  consider  other  factors. 
Tlieir  reasoning  fails  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, the  fact  that  foreign  and  do- 
mestic patent  infringers,  have  had  to 
bear  no  research  costs  for  discovering 
or  developing  the  drugs  covered  by  the 
patents  they  are  infringing;  and  they  are 
attempting  to  exploit  established  mar- 
kfts  established  by  extensive  advertising 
and  promotion  and  for  which  they  have 
spent  nothing  to  maintain.  In  addition, 
foreign  producers  of  drug  products,  pay 
wages  that  are  at>out  one-fourth  of  the 
rates  prevailing  in  the  United  States, 
ar.d  generally  speaking,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  they  have  lower  production 
costs. 

Our  Government's  purchases  of  unli- 
censed foreign-made  drug  products  or 
unlicensed  dosage  forms  made  from  for- 
eign bulk  drugs  have  been  facihtated  by 
tlie  fact  that  some  foreign  countries  pro- 
vide no  patent  protection  for  either  drug 
products  or  processes.  As  a  result,  for- 
eign concerns  have  developed  quite  a 
btisiness  out  of  copying  the  develop- 
ments, products,  and  inventions  of  the 
.American  drug  industry.  It  does  not 
.<;oem  plausible  that  we  should  encourage 
this  brand  of  commercial  piracy. 

The  American  free  enterprise  system 
1."=  strengthened  by  our  patent  structure, 
a  right  protected  by  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion to  advance  science  by  protecting  in- 
ventors. More  drugs  have  been  dis- 
ci vered  in  the  United  States  under  the 
protection  of  a  strong  patent  system  than 
in  any  other  country.  Foreign  countries 
w.th  no  product  or  process  patent  pro- 
tection In  the  drug  field  have  produced  no 
iriiportant  drug  discoveries. 

With  respect  to  drug  products,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  as  the  costs  of  re- 
search and  development  are  amortized, 
prices  of  drugs  are  lowered,  prices  quoted 
by  manufacturers  to  Federal  and  local 
gf  vemment  agencies  are  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  prices  quoted  when  the 
product  was  first  introduced  and  that 
prices  to  the  trade  generally  have  de- 
clined by  about  43  percent. 

Purchases  of  unlicensed  di'ug  products 
b:  the  Federal  Government  are  not  in  the 
public  interest  and  may  well  be  charac- 
teiized  as  "penny  wise  and  pound 
f-  olish."  American  drug  research  will  be 
d^couraged  by  such  purchases,  and  this 
r...iy  eventually  be  deterimental  to  Amer- 
;  in  health.  Purchases  of  unlicensed 
h  :eign-made  drug  products,  or  un- 
:  ensed  dosage  forms  prepared  from 
f  reign-made  bulk  drugs,  will  cause  loss 
II  jobs  by  American  workers  as  a  result 
(''■  the  manufacture  of  such  products  by 
!  A  paid  foreign  workers  In  foreign  coun- 
!:.es:  encourage  dumping  of  foreign- 
n:.ide  products  in  the  United  States  at 
:  nces  lower  than  those  charged  in  the 


regular  foreign  market;  unfavorably  af- 
fect our  balance  of  international  pay- 
ments; and  reduce  tax  revenues  for  our 
Federal,  State,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments. 

There  is  an  important  issue  at  stake 
in  the  matter  of  governmental  purchases 
of  drug  products  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  U.S.  patents.  The 
laws  of  the  United  States  have  provided 
a  strong  patent  system  for  the  precise 
purpose  of  encouraging  long  and  expen- 
sive research  work  of  the  very  type  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  drugs  such  as 
tetracycline.  We  cannot  stand  aside 
while  erosion  occurs  to  patent  rights 
which  help  to  provide  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  continuance  of  important 
medical  research,  the  kind  of  research 
that  has  made  the  United  States  the 
world  leader  in  the  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  lifesavlng  products. 

Purchases  of  patented  products  by  the 
Federal  Government  from  unhcensed 
sources  have  been  extended  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  many  industries  and  herein  lies 
the  danger  to  American  patent  holders. 
Research- oriented  American  industry 
should  be  protected.  Otherwise  the  ef- 
fect may  well  l>e  to  discourage  research 
in  many  industries,  including  the  drug 
industry. 

It  is  unfair  to  have  the  U.S.  Patent 
OflBce  issue  a  patent  to  an  inventor  or 
discoverer  of  a  new  product,  and  have 
another  agency  of  the  Government,  vio- 
late that  patent.  This,  however,  is  ex- 
actly what  is  happening.  Federal  legis- 
lation appears  to  he  the  only  way  to  stop 
this  moral  wrong. 

Continued  violation  of  UJS.  patents  by 
the  Federal  Government  can  have  the 
following  effects: 

First.  Discourage  research  by  Amer- 
ican companies. 

Second.  Loss  of  jobs  for  American 
workers. 

Third.  Encourage  dxunping  of  foreign- 
made  products  in  the  U.S.  market. 

Fourth.  Reduce  American  tax  reve- 
nues. 

Fifth.  Adversely  affect  U.S.  balance  of 
pajTnents. 

Sixth.  Enco\irage  local  governments 
to  violate  U.S.  patents. 

Legislative  action  appears  to  be  the 
only  means  by  which  the  existing  situ- 
ation can  be  corrected. 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
purchase  products  in  violation  erf  U.S. 
patents  when  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  requires  it. 


Foreign  Aid  Program 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON,  ALEC  G.  OLSON 

OP  mutnesota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  April  22, 1965 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  House  of  Representatives  today 
expressed  the  Nation's  overwhelming 
support  of  our  President's  recent  actions 


in  the  face  of  the  continuing  Communist 
threat.  This  is  also  an  appropriate  time 
for  us  to  recognize  the  positive  role  our 
foreign  aid  program  plays  in  assisting 
the  President  in  supporting  freedom  and 
assure  him  of  our  support  of  his  requests 
for  the  foreign  aid  program  of  fiscal  vear 
1966. 

The  proposed  program  further  reflects 
the  determination  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  Increase  its  effectiveness 
by  emphasizing  selectivity,  self-help,  the 
role  of  the  private  sector,  continued  im- 
provements in  management  of  our  as- 
sistance, and  multilateral  coordination 
with  the  aid  programs  of  other  develop>ed 
countries.  The  following  excerpt  from 
the  summary  presentation  to  Congress, 
prepared  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  on  the  proposed 
mutual  defense  Euid  development  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1966,  discusses  in 
detail  the  objectives  of  this  year's  bill : 
Aid  xn  Perspective:  Thb  OBjEcrnrE  in  Fiscal 
Yeab  1966 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Aot  of  1961  set  our 
assistance  goals.  Consistent  with  that  act 
and  Its  objectives,  the  jwogram  for  fiscal  year 
1966  will  intensify  the  concentration  erf  our 
aid  and  our  insistence  th&t  aid  be  tied  to 
self-help  and  performance;  Improve  the 
quality  of  assistance  through  greater  reli- 
ance on  private  sUlIs  and  reeourcee;  con- 
tinue tightening  the  management  of  assist- 
ance; and  increase  reliance  on  multilateral 
aid  coordination,  and  seek  to  put  more  free 
world  aid  on  a  multilateral  basis. 

The  93.380  miUion  request  for  fiscal  year 
1966  l£  the  lowest  request  in  the  history  of 
the  fcweign  assistance  program. 

This  minimum  request  reflects  a  determi- 
nation to  present  to  the  Congress  the  lowest 
aid  budget  consistent  with  the  national  in- 
terest. It  takes  full  account  of  the  increas- 
ing efficiency  of  the  assistance  program,  and 
the  Increasing  availabUlty  of  assistance  funds 
from  international  agencies  In  which  the 
costs  are  shared  among  a  number  of  coun- 
tries. 

It  represents  the  smallest  burden  on  the 
•American  taxpayer:  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
oiu-  gross  national  product  (compared  with  2 
percent  of  gross  national  product  at  the 
height  of  the  Marshall  plan) .  and  3.5  percent 
of  the  Federal  budget  (compared  with  nearly 
12  percent  17  years  ago) . 

CONCENTEATING    ASSISTANCE 

The  program  proposed  fw  fiscal  year  1966 
will  intensify  the  concentration  of  U.S.  as- 
sistance In  countries  of  priority  need  and 
best  i>wformance. 

Of  a  proposed  total  of  $1,667  mUllon  in  de- 
velopment assistance  (technical  cooperation 
and  development  loans),  two- thirds  Is  pres- 
ently planned  for  seven  countries  which  are 
engaged  in  strong,  self-help,  development 
programs:  BrazU,  ChUe,  Nigeria,  Tunisia, 
India,  Pakistan,  and  Ttu-key. 

Of  a  proposed  $380  million  In  supporting 
assistance,  nearly  90  percent  is  planned  for 
four  countries  whose  security  or  stability  de- 
pends on  continued  U.S.  support:  Vietnam, 
Laos,  Korea,  and  Jordan. 

Of  a  proposed  $1,258  million  military  as- 
.sistance  program,  nearly  three-quarters  is 
planned  for  11  countries  now  maintaining 
3.5  million  of  their  own  men  under  arms  in 
defensive  forces  rimming  the  Communist 
world. 

In  recognition  of  the  priority  the  United 
States  places  on  the  progress  of  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  and  in  response  to  the 
momentum  achieved  tmder  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  Latin  America  will  again  be  the 
scene  of  our  most  Intensive  assistance  effort. 
The  $596  million  planned  for  Alliance  coun- 
tries during  fiscal  year  1968  represents  nearly 
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a  tbird  of  total  AID  coiutry  assistance  and 
a  per  capita  aid  level  of  $2.73,  by  far  the 
Jilghest  of  any  regrlon. 

EMPHASIS    ON    SELF-HELP 

Foreign  assistance  can  add  an  Important 
margin  of  resources  and  skills  to  the  self- 
help  efforts  of  other  countries.  But  It  can- 
not spare  others  the  need  to  make  the  major 
effort  themselves. 

Self-help  was  formally  made  a  criterion  for 
aid  In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
Since  then,  AID  has  led  the  way  among  free 
world  donors  In  relating  assistance  to  sound 
self-help  measures. 

At  the  simplest  level,  this  means  cost- 
sharing  in  any  AID-assisted  project,  with  the 
U.S.  contribution  of  experts  or  American 
commodities  related  to  the  host  govern- 
ment's carrying  Its  share  of  local  costs. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Performance  In  development,  however,  is 
more  than  a  matter  of  sharing  project  costs. 
It  Involves  every  major  aspect  of  a  country's 
development  effort:  tax  policies,  budgeting, 
exchange  controls,  government  actions  that 
affect  the  climate  for  private  Initiative,  the 
relative  emphasis  being  given  to  agriculture, 
Industry,  education,  health,  and  the  like. 

In  countries  to  which  the  United  States 
Is  giving  substantial  development  assistance, 
self-help  and  the  measurement  of  satisfac- 
tory performance  is  a  complex  matter.  Over- 
all country  performance  must  be  thoroughly 
reviewed  and  taken  into  accotint.  In  some 
Instances,  assistance  agreements  are  entered 
Into  which  contain  specific  provisions  as  to 
what  an  aid  recipient  will  or  will  not  do. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  measuring  self-help,  AID  Is  concerned 
with  performance  that  directly  affects  eco- 
nomic growth  and  social  development.  As- 
sistance is  not  tied  to  political  conformity  or 
the  way  a  coiuiti^  chooses  to  vote  in  the 
United  Nations. 

But  when  countries  divert  their  scarce  re- 
BOTirces  into  arms  in  order  to  moiuit  political 
adventures  against  their  neighbors,  they 
waste  substance  badly  needed  for  the  welfare 
of  their  own  people. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  pro- 
Tide  major  assistance  to  countries  that 
choose  to  make  their  own  development  a 
minor  concern. 

The'  minimum  appropriations  requests  for 
both  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966  reflect  AIDs 
determination  to  limit  assistance  to  those 
m.aking  the  best  use  of  it.  The  1966  request 
leaves  no  room  for  the  support  of  marginal 
activities  or  for  costs  that  aid-receiving 
countries  are  able  to  carry  themselves. 

IMPEOVING  THZ  QUALrTY  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Many  efforts  are  underway  to  make  better 
vise  of  the  tremendously  productive  and  di- 
verse skills  and  resources  of  the  private  sec- 
tors of  the  American  economy. 

For  example,  the  agricultural  revolution 
In  the  United  States  was  sparked  by  the  Na- 
tion's great  land  grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, which  provided  both  a  research  and 
a  training  base  for  the  agricultural  extension 
network  that  helped  to  make  American  agri- 
culture so  productive. 

In  the  developing  countries  today,  it  is 
proving  v?ry  difficult  to  raise  farm  output. 
As  a  result,  food  supplies  are  lagging  behind 
demand  in  several  countries  and  serious 
shortages  could  develop  in  a  few  years'  time 
unless  strong  measures  are  taken  quickly. 

Surplus  American  food,  provided  through 
the  food -for- peace  program,  can  help  greatly, 
but  the  ultimate  answers  lie  in  improving 
these  countries'  ability  to  buy  food  from 
abroad  and,  most  Important,  in  making  their 
farms  more  productive. 

The  United  States  is  relying  heavily  on  the 
same  institutions  that  transformed  Ameri- 
can agriculture  to  apply  their  skills  and  ex- 
perience to  the  difficult  agricultural  prob- 
lems of   the  developing   nations.     Through 


more  extensive  contracts  with  the  land  grant 
universities  and  colleges  and  broader  use  of 
Department  of  Agriculture  experts  provided 
through  interagency  agreements,  AID  will 
increase  emphasis  in  Its  fiscal  year  1966  pro- 
grams on  agricultural  development  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

•  •  •  •  • 

ENCOURAGING  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 

Private  Investment  puts  management  skill 
as  well  as  capital  to  work  in  the  less-devel- 
oped countries,  and  encouragement  of  more 
private  American  Investment  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  remain*  a  priority  objec- 
tive in  the  AID  program. 

Since  the  establishment  of  AID  In  1961, 
there  has  been  a  dramatic  grovrth  In  pro- 
grams available  to  American  Investors 
through  AID,  and  a  significant  improvement 
In  the  management  of  existing  Incentive 
programs. 

More  developing  countries  have  under- 
taken formal  agreements  with  the  United 
States  which  enable  AID  to  extend  invest- 
ment guarantee  coverage  to  new  American 
private  investments  in  these  countries.  •    •    • 

The  handling  of  investment  guarantee  ap- 
plications was  streamlined  in  1964,  and  the 
468  sepclflc  risk  contracts  written  during  the 
calendar  year.   •    •   • 

Increased  use  is  being  made  of  the  invest- 
ment sun-ey  program  initiated  In  1962.  un- 
der which  AID  will  share  the  cost  of  study- 
ing a  potential  Investment  opportunity  over- 
seas. 

AID  complied  a  catalog  of  more  than  1,200 
recent  economic  and  feasibility  studies  made 
In  the  less-developed  countries — ^the  first 
such  listing  ever  to  be  made  available  to 
potential  American  investors.  *   *   • 

The  Congress  has  been  asked  to  approve  a 
tax  credit  for  Investments  in  the  under- 
developed countries,  which  is  expected  to 
pro\'ide  further  Inducement  for  American  In- 
vestors to  risk  the  tincertainties  of  ventures 
in  the  less-developed  countries  and  act  to 
increase  the  flow  of  U.S.  private  capital  to 
them.  The  proposal  would  grant  a  tax  credit 
against  the  total  tax  liability  of  an  investor 
equal  to  30  percent  of  his  new  investment  in 
underdeveloped  countrle.s, 

Before  the  close  of  fisoal  year  1965.  the 
Agency  expects  a  report  from  its  Advisory 
Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  which  Is 
reviewing  current  programe  and  will  suggest 
new  or  more  effective  means  to  encourage 
greater  private  participation  in  economic 
development.  | 

Strengthening  the  private  sector 

The  developing  countries  that  have  made 
the  best  progress  are  those  In  which  private 
Initiative  and  private  enterprise  have  been 
encouraged  to  play  a  vigorous  role  in  na- 
tional growth. 

AID  has  long  provided  technical  assist- 
ance to  private  Industry,  encouraged  govern- 
ment measures  that  Improve  the  climate  for 
private  initiative  and  helped  to  strengthen 
productivity  councils  and  trade  associations 
designed  to  raise  standard^  and  performance 
In  private  Industry. 

One  of  the  greatest  bottlenecks  to  gro\V'th 
In  both  the  private  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural sectors  has  been  a  shortage  of  credit 
on  reasonable  ternis.  To  ease  tliis,  AID  has 
emphasized  the  establishment  of  thrift  in- 
stitutions and  intermediate  credit  institu- 
tions such  as  development  banks,  housing 
and  farm  credit  banks.  •   •   • 

Another  continuing  handicap  In  the 
growth  of  private  enterprise  in  the  less- 
developed  countries  is  a  shortage  of  expe- 
rienced managerial  help— people  skilled  in 
management,  marketing,  and  production 
control.  With  strong  encouragement  fix>m 
AID,  the  International  Executive  Service 
Corps  was  established  under  private  auspices 
during  1964  to  provide  the  help  of  exp>eri- 
enced  American  businessmen  to  entrepre- 
neurs In  the  less-developed  countries.  •   •    * 


Finally.  AID  commodity  loans  have  be- 
come an  increasingly  important  factor  in  the 
growth  of  private  enterprise  in  countries 
such  as  India,  Pakistan,  Chile,  and  Bra;^ii. 
They  are  made  available  to  countries  w.th 
sound  development  programs,  and  they  m.ke 
it  possible  for  private  enterprise  to  imp;.rt 
a  wide  variety  of  American  goods  and  equip- 
ment needed  to  maintain  or  expand  existing 
plants,  repair  or  Increase  the  supply  of  fuirn 
equipment,  and  the  like.  *   •   • 

TIGHTENING     MANAGEMENT    OF     ASSISTANCE 

AID  is  continuing  its  drive  for  efficier.-y 
and  economy  in  the  management  of  as&ir. 
ance.  The  Agency  has  reduced  the  nmnier 
of  employees,  raised  performance  levels,  cut 
operating  costs,  and  Instituted  Improv-d 
management  procedures. 

In  fiscal  year  1964,  the  Agency  reduced 
direct-hire  staff  by  1,140 — from  16,782  at  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  year  1964  to  15,642  by  the 
close. 

Further  reductions  are  being  made 
through  improved  operating  procedures  nnd 
continued  improvements  in  Job  perform- 
ance. 

AID  has  increased  attention  to  the  profes- 
sional improvement  of  Its  staff,  setting  high 
performance  standards,  rewarding  compe- 
tence, and  weeding  out  Ineffective  em- 
ployees. Procedures  initiated  to  this  end 
include  a  new  performance  evaluation  sys- 
tem, field  visits  by  headquarters  staff  to 
review  personnel  procedures  on  the  spot,  and 
an  improved  Initial  selection  process. 

We  expect  to  take  further  steps  in  this  di- 
rection. In  the  context  of  a  program  designed 
to  strengthen  the  personnel  capabilities  of 
all  foreign  affairs  agencies  of  the  Goverii- 
ment. 

Rotating  the  foreign  aid  staff  betwe.n 
headquarters  and  field  assignments  Is  im- 
portant to  the  achievement  of  a  comm  .i 
well-knit  staff  operation.  Experience  Ins 
also  underscored  the  value  of  assigning  nf.v 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  appointees  to  head- 
quarters operations  before  they  undertake  a 
first  oversea  tour.  To  this  end,  we  are  re- 
questing broadened  authority  to  appoint  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  officers  to  Initial  duty  ui 
Washington,  without  the  existing  llmitatio:-.s 
on  the  ntmiber,  duration,  or  ptnpose  of  such 
assignments. 

•  •  *  •  • 

IMPROVING    THE   FREE    WORLD   AID    EFFORT 

The  United  States  strongly  supports  tie 
principle  of  multilateral  assistance  for  devt  :- 
opment.  We  will  persist  In  our  efforts  o 
channel  more  free  world  aid  through  multi- 
lateral agencies  and  we  will  Increase  our  ov.  :i 
contributions  to  International  lnstitutio\s 
as  rapidly  as  other  members  do  so. 

Use  of  multilateral  agencies 

There  has  been  a  steady  Increase  In  tl-.e 
amount  of  economic  assistance  provided 
through  international  agencies  such  as  ti.e 
World  Bank,  the  International  Development 
Association  (IDA),  the  Inter-American  Dr- 
velopment  Bank  (IDS),  and  the  Europe: lU 
Development  Fund  (EDP) . 

The  multilateral  share  of  the  total  fr  e 
world  aid  flow  has  increased  from  12  percc;  t 
in  1960  to  17  percent  In  1963;  In  the  past  4 
years,  the  multilateral  agencies  have  in- 
creased the  amount  of  their  capital  assi;;- 
ance  to  the  less-developed  countries  by  oO 
percent,  to  a  total  of  $1.4  billion  in  luw 
commitments  in  1963. 

The  U.S.  share  of  official  contributions  o 
multilateral  agencies  now  ranges  from  oO 
percent  of  World  Bank  subscriptions  up  to 
43  percent  of  the  subscribed  ordinary  capitil 
of  the  IDB.  (The  United  States  does  i.  t 
participate  in  funding  the  EDF  and  oth  r 
European  multilateral  assistance  program.  ) 

Coordinating  bilateral  aid 
The   United   States   has   been   a  leader   :n 
seeking  Improved  International  coordinati  a 
of  bilateral  aid.     The  United  States  was  i:  - 
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strumental  in  the  formation  of  the  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Committee  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
nient  (OECD),  the  central  review  body  for 
ir.iijor  free  world  aid  donors. 

We  have  participated  from  the  outset  in 
the  aid  consortia  and  consultative  groups 
set  up  by  the  World  Bank  and  by  the  OECD 
tor  India.  Pakistan.  Turkey,  Greece,  and 
more  recently,  Colombia,  Nigeria,  Sudan,  and 
Tunisia.  During  fiscal  year  1966.  85  percent 
of  all  AID  development  loans  in  Asia  and 
Airlca  will  be  committed  through  these  mul- 
tinational consortia  or  consultative  groups. 

.\11  U.S.  assistance  to  Latin  America  is  pro- 
vided within  the  International  framework 
o:  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  Inter- 
.\inerlcan  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  (CIAP)  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  most 
\i-eful  forum  for  the  coordination  of  assist- 
ance to  Latin  American  countries. 

The  activity  of  the  CIAP,  and  the  World 
Bank's  expn-essed  willingness  to  expand  its 
role  as  a  sponsor  of  multinational  consulta- 
tion will  greatly  strengthen  the  international 
framework  within  which  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  U.S.  bilateral  aid  is  already  being 
provided. 

The  U.S.  share  in  the  total  free  world  aid 
burden  has  declined  with  the  rise  of  other 
free  world  aid.  By  1963 — the  last  year  for 
which  complete  figures  are  available — the 
U.S.  bilateral  share  declined  to  Just  under 
50  percent  of  the  $8.1  billion  total  In  new 
;  id  commitments,  a  drop  from  56  percent  the 
!  revlous  year. 

Working  primarily   through   the   Develop- 
ment Assistance  Committee  of  the  OECD,  the 
United  States  Is  pressing  other  free  world 
cionors  to  continue  enlarging  their  efforts. 
The  problem  of  terms 

The  most  pressing  problem  in  the  common 
..id  effort  remains  the  terms  on  which  aid  Is 
extended,  and  the  effect  these  terms  are 
having  on  the  debt  burdens  of  the  recipient 
nations.  Some  improvements  have  taken 
rlace.  But  the  aid  terms  of  most  other 
free  world  donors  remain  significantly  harder 
than  otirs.  In  most  cases  their  Interest 
rates  are  higher  and  their  maturities  are 
.-horter. 

*  m  *  *  » 

The  debt  repayment  burden  of  the  iess- 
cIevelop>ed  countries  now  totals  nearly  five 
billion  dollars  annually  and  is  rising  by 
15  percent  each  year.  The  DAC  has  estab- 
lished a  working  party  to  study  the  problem, 
;.nd  to  work  actively  for  better  terms  in  both 
official  and  private  credits.  Unless  the  debt 
.  ervice  burden  can  soon  be  substantially 
reduced,  the  effectiveness  of  new  assistance 
T\'ill  be  sharply  reduced  and  the  development 
r)ro6i>ects  for  a  number  of  countries  will 
dim. 


Polish  Constitution  Day 


During  the  intervening  years,  Mr. 
Speaker,  fate  has  not  treated  Poland 
and  the  United  States  wiUi  equal  favor, 
and  Poland  has  from  time  to  time  been 
and  is  now  subjected  to  the  tyrant's 
hand.  Throughout,  however,  the  spirit 
of  liberty  has  remained  alive  in  Poland, 
and  is  deeply  instilled  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  Poles  wherever  they  live. 

I  know  that  the  occasion  of  constitu- 
tion day  heightens  the  courage  of  every 
Pole,  and  all  freedom-loving  people,  to 
look  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  freedom 
and  justice,  when,  as  the  Polish  Consti- 
tution of  1791  so  aptly  puts  It: 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  of 
the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  foundation. 


workers  to  Initiate  discussion  of  birth  con- 
trol with   welfare  recipients. 

And  in  Wattfilnglioii.  Third  District  Con- 
gressman Paul  H.  Todd,  Jk.,  Kalamazoo 
Democrat,  has  Introduced  a  blU  which  would 
decl«u«  it  the  policy  of  Oongreas  to  assist 
in  population  control  both  In  this  Nation 
and  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  a  bill  which  has  drawn  bipartisan 
support.  Including  what  the  Qazette's  Wash- 
ington btireau  described  as  enthusiastic  en- 
dorsement from  Republican  National  Com- 
mltteenian  John  B.  Martin,  of  Grand  Rapids. 

"While  a  major  part  of  the  problem  is  In 
the  other  countries  of  the  world,"  Martin 
wrote  ToDo,  "it  is  nearly  as  acute  here  In  the 
United  States  when  we  realize  that  the 
population  of  this  country  wUl  increase  by 
44  i)ercent  in  the  next  15  years  on  present 
projections." 

It  is  a  problem  that  must  be  faced. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OF   KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday,  May  3. 1965 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  join  with  those  who  have  paid 
tribute  to  the  great  Polish  Constitution 
of  1791,  Polish  Constitution  Day  being 
properly  observed  on  May  3,  and  to  call 
attention  once  again  to  those  enduring 
precepts  of  democracy  that  prompted 
the  Polish  Constitution,  precepts  which 
had  just  2  years  earlier  prompted  our 
own  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


The  Population  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

"^^•Wsdnesday.  May  5.  1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  further 
attempt  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  seriousness  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  ix)pulation  of  the  world,  I 
submit  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Kalamazoo  Gazette  in  response  to  the 
introduction  of  my  bill,  H.R.  7072: 
Poptn.ATioK    Explosion:     A    Look    to    the 

PtJTURE 

"According  to  the  United  Nations,  there 
are  over  60  million  births  each  year — more 
than  the  population  of  Great  Britain.  At 
the  current  2  percent  annual  rate  of  Increase, 
world  population  in  500  years  would  be  one 
person  per  square  yard." 

These  startling  figures — startling  that  Is 
to  those  who  may  have  read  them  for  the 
first  time — appeared  in  yesterday's  Gazette. 
They  were  superimposed  on  a  photograph 
used  to  illustrate  a  comprehensive  discussion 
by  Associated  Press  Writer  Sid  Moody  of  the 
current  and  future  problems  arising  from 
the  number  of  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

People. 

"Can  mankind's  greatest  gift  become  its 
greatest  curse?"  he  asked.  And  he  discussed 
new  developments  in  birth  control  and  the 
changing  attitudes  of  governments  and  reli- 
gions toward  this  subject. 

It  is  an  article  that  should  be  saved  and 
studied.  For  the  problem  of  supporting  an 
Increasing  population  already  is  acute  in  a 
number  of  countries  and  Is  becoming  acute 
in  more. 

Mr.  Moody  reported  that  the  "dialog"  on 
birth  control  has  "moved  into  the  open."  He 
described  the  discussion  of  the  topic  on 
which  conflicting  opinion  Is  strongly  held  as 
"remarkable  in  its  lorthrightness." 

Possibly  this  Is  the  most  encouraging  de- 
velopment. 

To  Ignore  the  population  problem  is  to 
turn  one's  back  on  reality.  To  discuss  it  can 
point  the  way  to  possible  solution. 

Our  Michigan  Legislature,  for  example. 
currently  is  considering  a  "family  planning" 
bill  which,  if  pending  amendments  are 
adopted,  would  allow  welfare  agencies  to  ex- 
tend birth  control  assistance  and  informa- 
tion to  unmarried  wcanen  and  permit  sodaJ 


The  Liberty  (?)  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MLNKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT Al  IVES 
Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pi-ank 
W.  Stefano  worked  throughout  his  whole 
life  for  the  welfare  of  people.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Em- 
ployees Local  No.  14,  as  Seventh  District 
conunander  of  the  VFW,  Department  of 
Minnesota,  and  as  legislative  chairman 
for  the  Clarence  LaBelle  Post  No.  217. 
Prank  Stefano  worked  long  and  hard  for 
positive  liberal  programs. 

Prank  Stefano  died  recently,  but  l>e- 
fore  he  died,  he  wrote  a  resolution  which 
was  submitted  to  and  passed  by  the  Sev- 
enth District,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  Depart- 
ment of  Minnesota,  on  April  25,  1965. 

The  resolution  he  wrote  exposes  the 
pernicious  nature  of  an  attempt  to 
amend  the  Constitulon  which  has  been 
misnamed  the  "Liberty  Amendment." 

Because  this  resolution  Is  characteris- 
tic of  Prank  Stefano's  dedication  to  a 
strong  and  vital  America,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
respectfully  submit  it  at  this  point  In  the 
Record : 

Resoltttion  Submitted  to  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Department  of 
Minnesota,  on  This  25th  Day  of  April 
1965  AT  Spring  Lake  Park 
Whereas  the  Uberty  amendment  memorial- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was 
submitted  to  the  64th  session  of  the  Minne- 
sota State  Legislature.     It  is  known  as  sen- 
ate file  No.  1009,  house  file  No.  748; 

Whereas  section  1  "states  that  the  Govern  - 
ment  of  the  United  States  shall  not  engage 
in  any  business,  professional,  commercial, 
financial,  or  Indiistrial  enterprises  except  as 
specified  in  the  Constitution;" 

Whereas  the  above  sentence  of  26  words 
was  devised  to  shut  down  some  700  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  activities; 

Whereas  the  liberty  amendment  does  not 
discriminate  between  good,  bad,  or  Indiffer- 
ent. It  says  that  aU  must  go — about  700 
agencies.  We  have  a  Ted&ni  banking  sys- 
tem that  Insures  our  bank  accotmts,  social 
security,  veterans  benefits,  hospitalization. 
GI  bill,  compensation,  pension.  OI  Insxirance. 
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health  benefits,  old-age  benefits,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  and  many  more  that  are 
not  specified  1  the  Constitution.  All  must 
go,  states  the  liberty  amendment; 

Where  "  this  amendment  was  passed  In 
7  States:  Wyoming.  Texas,  Nevada,  Louisiana. 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Mississippi. 
In  1965,  It  Is  to  be  submitted  to  26  more 
States,  Including  Minnesota; 

Whereas  if  the  veterans  were  alert  in  the 
above  States,  this  amendment  would  not 
have  passed:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Seventh  District,  De- 
partment of  Minnesota.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  of  America,  go  on 
record  as  opposed  to  the  liberty  amendment 
on  the  25th  day  of  April  1965,  at  Spring  Lake 
Park;  also  be  It  fiu-ther 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  department  encampment  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign 'Wars,  which  Is  to 
beheld  In  Grand  RaplUs.  Minn..  June  16-19. 
1965,  and  that  all  posts  be  Informed  of  the 
danger  of  the  liberty  amendment;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  Tliat  should  this  resolution  pass 
the  department  encampment.  It  should  be 
submitted  to  the  national  encampment,  Au- 
gxist  13-20,  1965.  at  Chicago,  HI.,  so  that  all 
poste  In  the  United  States  can  be  alerted  to 
this  dangerous  amendment. 


"Hello  Man"— Speech  of  Mrs. 
Scott  Carpenter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Amer- 
icans can  be  very  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  astronauts  in  pioneering 
the  exploration  of  outer  space.  We  often 
think  of  the  families  who  stand  behind 
these  men  and  of  the  ulves  who  patiently 
stand  by  them  during  their  long  hours 
of  training  and  who  courageously  wait 
with  the  world  for  their  safe  recovery 
when  they  make  a  flight. 

Recently,  I  had  occasion  to  read  a 
speech  prepared  by  Mi-s.  Scott  Carpen- 
ter which  very  eloquently  sets  forth  her 
feelings  as  the  wife  of  an  astronaut.  I 
think  that  all  of  us  can  find  a  very 
heroic  philosophy  in  the  words  of  Mrs. 
Scott  Carpenter,  who  speaks  as  the  wife 
Of  one  of  those  giving  such  fine  service 
to  our  Nation: 

Hello,  Man 

I'm  not  sure  what  motivates  a  person  to 
make  a  speech;  it  may  t>e  the  need  to  com- 
municate, or  the  expression  of  an  Idea,  plus 
the  incredible  flattery  of  being  listened  to. 
In  any  ca.se  It  is  somewhat  of  an  ordeal  for 
me.  I  start  worrying  about  it  the  minute 
I've  reluctantly  said  yes.  lu  a  few  days, 
some  6  to  8  weeks  before  the  due  date.'  a 
letter  comes  from  the  program  chairman 
asking  me  "Please"  for  the  title,  a  two-page 
summary;  and  what  flight  will  I  be  taking 
out  of  Houston?  And  really,  the  only  thing 
I've  ever  kown  for  sure  in  my  life  is  that 
I  may  wash  my  hair  toniorrow. 

My  mind  becomes  blank.  I  am  terror 
stricken  that  I  have  lost  the  ability  to  think 
of  something  new  and  meaningful.  I  begin 
to  wake  In  the  middle  of  the  night  having 
been  nudged  into  consciousness  by  a  half- 
formed  Idea  and  I  lie  there  arguing  with 
myself,  should  I  get  up  and  write  It  down 
or  shall  I  trust  It  will  still  be  generating  in 


the  morning?  I  usually  get  up.  I  also 
check  the  doors,  read  the  Latin  American 
section  of  the  current  Newsweek  and  end  up 
with  two  Oreo  cookies  and  one-half  glass 
of  milk.  Then  a  week  before  the  event  I 
assemble  my  notes  and  soribbllngs  on  the 
dining  room  table,  move  the  Mynah  bird  to 
the  back  porch,  and  take  the  phone  off  the 
hook;  the  house  Is  quiet  with  the  children 
in  school.  The  mornings  take  on  a  quiet 
luster  as  I  strive  for  the  Words  that  will  be 
my  only  communication  with  a  room  of 
strangers. 

Before  my  husband  becnnie  nnolved  In 
this  work  I  hadn't  had  time  to  develop  a 
philosophy  or  plan  a  way  of  life.  We  were 
too  busy  living.  We  had  five  babies  In  7 
years.  We  made  appalling  niisti'kes  but  we 
worked  very  hard  to  survive,  and  I  have 
grown  self-reliant  from  the  heartache  of  con- 
stant goodbys. 

Because  the  bright  light  of  publicity  has 
focused  so  sharply  on  our  men  it  has  tended 
to  surround  the  wives  with  a  kind  of  aura  of 
superbravery  and  stolcness  and  exaggerates 
us  as  people  out  of  all  propcrtion;  if  wo  were 
to  believe  our  mall  and  the  sentiments  of 
women  who  gra^sp  our  hands  at  teas  we 
would  never  get  back  to  hou.^ehold  chores. 
I  assure  you  the  men  were  selected  carefully, 
the  wives  came  along  for  the  ride. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  program,  not  pre- 
viously having  known  each  other,  we  were 
lumped  together  as  a  group  of  women,  never 
called  by  our  right  names  but  things  like  the 
"tall  blond  one."  "you  with  the  blue  hat." 
or  "second  from  the  left."  We  were  strin- 
gently correct  and  good  to  each  other,  we 
smoothed  over  our  differences,  made  allo'x- 
ances  for  Idiosyncrasies  and  teased  each 
other  about  them.  And  we  had  a  thousand 
laughs  which  more  th.ia  anything  else 
helped  maintain  our  sense  of  values  in  the 
face  of  this  growing  thing  in  our  lives. 
Slowly  the  bonds  of  loyalty  grew  till  now  I 
love  them — these  women  In  differeiit  ways 
from  different  reasons. 

After  one  o*  the  flights  a  woman's  club 
In  North  Carolina  wrote  an  indignant  letter 
to  the  White  House  accusing  the  Govern- 
ment of,  In  effect,  brainwashing  us  to  show 
no  emotion.  It  was  sent  to  me  and  here 
tn  part  Is  the  answer  I  strviggled  over. 
"Dear  ladles,  the  President  has  forwarded 
your  letter  to  me  and  asked  me  to  give  you 
the  very  best  answer  I  can.  First,  let  me 
say  NASA  has  never  Instructed  us  in  any 
way.  Actually  In  our  lives  a^s  servicewomen, 
there  have  been  many  times  more  difficult 
for  us  than  this  one  flight  day.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  only  glimpse  you  get  of  a 
wife  is  that  brief  appearance  before  a  col- 
lection of  microphones  and  bobbing  cnm- 
eras.  You  mention  tliat  it  Is  humanly 
Impossible  to  have  'no  feeling,  no  emotion' 
and  you  are  right.  I'm  sorry  you  miss  the 
hugs  and  kisses,  the  hand  clappings,  the 
hard  grateful  smiles — for  It  is  emotional. 
Then  the  Joy  sometimes  turns  to  frozen 
faces  when  the  woman  step*  outside  to  have 
that  emotion  recorded  by  a  blur  of  peoples' 
faces",   end  of   letter. 

On  tlae  morning  of  a  flight  the  good 
people  of  this  country  turn  on  their  radios 
and  TV  sets  to  keep  track  of  the  countdown. 
For  the  first  time,  the  nhmes  and  faces 
of  the  men  begin  to  meld  together  and  form 
a  person.  And  these  good  people  say  to  each 
other  in  their  homes  and  on  the  street  "How 
can  they  stand  lying  up  there  on  that 
thing— don't  you  know  tbe  wives  are  a 
wreck?" 

I  woxUd  like  to  remind  them  of  the  length 
of  time  that  has  already  ticked  off,  from 
Gus  Grissom's  15  minute  suborbital  to  the 
4  hour  Gemini  fllght-4  years.  That's  a  lot 
of  lonely  bedtimes.  So  at  T  minus  10  and 
counting,  whUe  you  are  holding  your 
breath — they  wait  expectantly  and  confi- 
dently. Man  In  the  capsule— woman  on  the 
ground,  are  glad  he  Is  there  and  that  the 
weather  Is  good. 


Although  space  flight  captures  the  monev, 
the  imagination  and  the  greatest  glory, 
there  are  more  dangerous  worlds  and  mo:? 
interesting  fields  to  the  men  who  inhab.t 
them.  Every  man  has  his  dream.  A  friend 
of  ours  is  inve.-tlnc:  and  risking  his  mon  v 
in  a  complex  of  buildings  and  apartments 
another  hopes  to  breed  the  finest  thorougli- 
bred  quarter  horse  in  the  southwest.  My 
sister's  husband  is  a  marine — he  flies  a  heli- 
copter in  Vietnam  and  he's  fiercely  proi' l 
of  his  130  combat  missions;  no  one  her- 
knows  his  name.  And  a  politician — ma:- 
velouR  v.ord.  "i)olitician"— is  drudging  au.  v 
in  committee  trying  to  hack  out  the  very 
best  bill  he  can. 

But  it  is  possible,  though  sociologists  m,  y 
never  prove  it,  that  our  scientific  explor.  - 
tlons  have  helped  men  out  of  the  securry 
conscious  doldrums  of  the  fifties — h:>,'; 
helped  erase  that  castrating  word  "togethc.-- 
ness,"  have  helped  establish  this  new  chmnu- 
of  involvement.  This  poem,  in  my  son's  li: - 
crature    book,    expresses    It    more    lyrlcallv: 

"THOSE  THAT  GO  DOWN  TO  THE  SEA 

"Men  have  loved  the  ships  they  took  to  sea 
Loved   the   tall  masts,    the  prows   that 

creamed  with  foam 
Have  learned,  deep  In  their  hearts  how  ii 

might  be 
That  there  is  yet  a  dearer  thing  than  hoiiv 

"Ashore  these  men  are  not  as  other  men 
They  walk  as  strangers  through  the  crowded 

street 
And  see  again  a  wide  nnd  blue  lagoon 
And  a  lone  ship  that  rides  there  with  tl.  - 
moon." 

— David  Morton. 

I  know  very  little  about  the  rosy  Womai;'^ 
D-ay  world  of  50-50  marriages — my  man  cho;  • 
another  way  and  I  am  committee  to  his  wor!a 
and  life  on  his  terms.  Don't  mistake  it  f'  r 
"sacrifice,"  a  word  that  makes  me  clutch  n. 
gloves  a  little  tighter.  Rather,  women  w5.o 
live  on  these  terms  give  their  men  a  gilt  — 
the  freedom  to  do  whiat  they  would  with 
their  lives.  So  then  with  no  more  than  -i 
generous  nod  to  those  of  us  who  also  servt . 
there  is  this  remaining  truth;  it  is  still  men. 
who  lead  us  to  bed,  men  who  stand  or  fai: 
behind  our  flag,  men  who  dominate  oi:- 
planet. 

To   help   pass   away  the   long  montlis   of 
waiting  for  a  husband  to  come  home  from  a 
war,   my  sister   and   her   2',i -year-old   Mik- 
came  to  spend  a  month  with  us.     He  tolci- 
ated  me  as  long  as  the  meals  were  put  out  o: 
time,  he  played  riotous  games  with  our  ch.l- 
dren  but  he  adored  Scott.     Yet  he  remeir:- 
bered  enough  of  his  own  daddy  not  to  ca!'. 
him   by   the   very  personal  possessive   word 
our   children  were  prUileged   to  use.     Ar  : 
In   the  evening  when  Scott  drove  Into  t!  - 
gaxage,  gunning  the  engine  as  a  signal.  Ma. 
would  race  down  the  hallway  shouting  ahea'! 
"Is  it  you?  la  It  you?"  tug  open  the  do<  r 
and  hold  up  his  arms — "Hello  man." 
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Address  Delivered  by  Gov.  George  Rom 
ney,  of  Michigan,  at  the  Associatcil 
Press   Annual   Meeting   Held   in   New 
York,  AprU   10,   1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1965 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  addrc^^ 
by  Governor  Romney  at  the  annual  meet  ■ 


ii.:z  of  the  Associated  Press,  New  York, 
N.y.,  on  April  10,  1965: 

Address  of  Gov.  George  Romney, 
OF  Michigan 
World  leadership  Is  something  relatively 
row  for  the  United  States.  In  record-break- 
ing time — less  than  2  centuries — we  have 
risen  from  a  weak  and  struggling  nation  to 
history's  strongest. 

Fortunately,  America  Is  prepared  for  world 
responsibility — provided  we  use  our  unique 
T  rinciple.T  i.nd  Institutions. 
America  is  more  than  just  another  nation. 
I  believe  that  the  hand  of  the  Creator 
puided  the  formation  and  development  of 
cur  country.  As  George  Washington  said  In 
his  First  Inaugural  Address: 

"No  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge 
r-.nd  adore  the  invisible  hand,  which  conducts 
the  affairs  of  men.  more  than  the  people  of 
:he  United  States.  Every  step,  by  which  they 
have  advanced  to  the  character  of  an  inde- 
;  cndent  nation,  seems  to  have  been  distln- 
:  uished  by  some  token  of  providential 
.-gency." 

Tills  Nation  Is  a  result  of  a  revolution  that 
Tvas  radically  different  from  any  other  revolu- 
tion before  or  since.  Most  revolutions  merely 
transfer  governmental  power  from  one  group 
to  another,  sometimes  for  worthy  ends  and 
.ometimes  not. 

But  the  American  Revolution  created  a 
whole  new  society,  based  on  the  conviction 
ihat  if  the  people  hold  the  power — if  the 
people  are  In  the  driver's  seat,  rather  than 
.  ome  narrow  group  or  clique  or  interest — the 
result  vrtll  be  more  progress  for  more  people. 
Vesting  ultimate  power  in  the  people 
'hemselves  was  promised  on  belief  in  a  Cre- 
ator, who  endows  each  Individual  with  in- 
alienable rights  to  develop  his  own  gifts 
through  his  own  free  choices  as  a  morally 
responsible  individual. 

Because  of  otir  Revolution's  unique  char- 
acter, we  have  developed  unique  political. 
oclal,  and  economic  Institutions — all  of 
them  based  upon  the  belief  that  divided 
ix)wer,  distributed  into  many  hands,  is  the 
:-airest  guarantee  of  the  people's  right  to 
choose,  and  the  surest  road  to  progress  for 
all   people. 

When  I  was  a  boy  growing  up,  hardly  any- 
one doubted  that  it  was  a  question  of  time 
until  the  American  principles  of  freedom 
■.vere  adopted  everywhere — until  the  dynamic 
forces  unleashed  by  the  American  Revolu- 
tion spread  around  the  world. 

Today,  however,  we  are  beset  with  doubt 
and  confusion  on  every  side. 

We  are  beginning  to  question  whether 
there  really  is  anything  distinct  about  Amer- 
ica, whether  we  have  any  special  claim  to 
a  unique  ptirpose  In  the  world. 

We  are  coming  more  and  more  to  think 
and  act  like  other  nations — turning  to  Gov- 
ernment and  money  and  materialism  to  solve 
ctrr  problems  here  at  home,  and  playing  the 
tired  old  game  of  cynical  power  politics 
Internationally. 

We  are  losing  touch  with  the  root  sources 
of  oiu  greatness,  with  the  spiritual  principles 
whose  application  has  set  America  apart  from 
ether  lands. 

The  Inspired  American  Revolution,  which 
for  generations  has  been  a  bright  beam  of 
hope  to  Americans  and  to  the  world.  Is  sput- 
tering feebly. 

I  believe  that  America's  great  hope  and 
opportunity  lies  In  rediscovering  the  unique- 
ness of  our  institutions — in  tapping  anew  the 
limitless  power  for  human  progress  of  our 
revolutionary  principles.  I  believe  that 
America's  hope  and  opportunity,  which  Is 
the  world's  hope  and  opportunity,  is  for  a 
rebirth  of  Americanism  In  America,  through 
a  modern  application  to  today's  problems  of 
our   proven  American   principles. 

As  a  concerned  American  and  concerned 
Republican,  there  is  no  shortage  of  dlsttirb- 
nig  national  problems  that  I  could  discuss: 


The  decline  in  religious  conviction,  moral 
character,  and  wholesome  family  life.  This 
threatens  us  most. 

The  Increasing  trend  to  substitute  govern- 
ment and  money  for  individual  responsibility, 
family  responsibility,  and  voluntary  cooper- 
ative brotherhood  in  solving  our  mounting 
human  and  social  problems  of  Juvenile  crime, 
adult  immorality  and  debauchery,  and  senior 
citizen  aimlessness. 

The  accelerating  concentration  of  power  In 
Washington,  which  is  fast  nullifying  our  con- 
stitutional division  of  government.al  respon- 
sibility. Most  of  those  who  oppose  this  trend 
ignorantly  or  negatively  refuse  to  recognize 
that,  to  stop  it,  obsolete  State  constitutions 
and  local  governmental  charters  mtjst  be 
modernized  so  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments can  perform  their  constltution.T.1 
functions  effectively. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Great  Society 
Is  a  paternalistic  cloak  for  a  "Great  Govern- 
ment" that  is  already  beginning  to  further 
weaken  the  voluntary  root  sources  of  our 
Nation's  real  strength 

The  extent  to  which  we  need  to  beware 
of  those  who  have  a  fervent  but  false  desire 
to  help  the  unfortunate,  over  whom  they 
first  gain  mastery  and  then  enslave. 

The  greatest  need  In  our  Nation's  history 
to  sttmtilate  Individual  citizens,  families, 
and  private  Institutions  in  playing  their 
roles   adequately. 

The  decline  in  world  respect  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Together,  these  trends  are  the  most  threat- 
ening in  our  entire  history. 

But  of  our  political,  social,  and  economic 
institutions,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  our 
econoniic  Institutions  are  probably  least 
tmderstood  by  Americans  and  others.  We 
are  woefully  ignorant  of  the  unique  char- 
acter of  our  economy  and  the  revolutionary 
changes  which  have  t.^ken  place  within  it. 
From  the  beginning,  we  had  a  free,  pri- 
vately controlled  economy,  but  when  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  burst  upon  us.  economic 
p>ower  began  to  concentrate  in  fewer  and 
fewer  hands.  As  industrialization  and  ur- 
banization increased,  we  were  well  down  the 
road  toward  the  division  of  society  into  two 
classes,  which  Marx  had  prophesied  was  in- 
evitable under  capitalism:  The  proletarian 
have-nots,  and  the  bourgeois  "haves." 

But  htte  in  the  10th  century.  In  a  great 
revolutionary  upheaval  of  otir  economy 
made  possible  by  populn.r  control  of  our 
political  institutions,  this  country  stopped 
short  in  its  drift  to-..-:.rd  monopoly  cr.pitttl- 
Ism  and  cartellsm,  which  had  distinguished 
the  economy  of  Europe. 

Our  modem  economic  revolution  began 
with  tite  passage  of  the  a.ttitrust  laws — 
a  luiique  American  experiment  In  dividing 
and  distributing  economic  power  Just  as 
we  had  already  divided  and  distributed  po- 
litical power.  It  established  the  principle 
of  competition,  exalted  tlie  power  of  the 
customer,  and  forced  owners  and  managers 
of  business  enterprises  to  compete  for  the 
economic  favor  of  the  people — Just  as  politi- 
cal parties  and  leaders  must  compete  for 
the  political  favor  of  the  people.  It  put  the 
consumer  In  the  driver's  seat.  As  a  result, 
our  economy  became  as  much  of,  by,  and 
for  Uie  people,  as  otir  Government  was  of, 
by,  and  for  the  people. 

Otu  economic  revolution  didn't  end  with 
the  passage  of  the  antitrust  acts,  any  more 
than  our  political  revolution  ended  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  fearlessly  enforced  the  competi- 
tive principle  of  the  Sherman  Act.  and  thus 
created  the  national  economic  climate  with- 
in which  America's  unique  and  advanced 
economic  system  developed. 

The  elder  Henry  Ford  gave  most  impres- 
sive, practical  shape  and  enlightened  form 
to  the  principle  of  economic  competition. 
The  contribution  for  which  he  fought  In 
the  economic  field  was  comparable  to  the 


contribution    of    the    Declaration    of   Inde- 
pendence in  the  political  field. 

What  Henry  Ford  did  was  to  dramatize  a 
radically  new  American  economic  concept. 
He  not  only  said  that  customers,  rather 
than  capitalists,  should  shape  the  economy 
throtigh  their  choices  in  the  marketplace — 
he  said  that  workers  ought  to  be  ctistomers. 
After  all.  it  would  be  possible  for  In- 
dependent cspitalistic  operations  to  compete 
for  the  f..vor  of  a  relatively  few  customers — 
those  who  could  afford  to  pay  as  much  as 
the  tr.TfUc  v.'ould  bear,  and  who  were  prob- 
ably capitalists  themselves.  Ford's  great 
contribution  was  to  share  progress  first  and 
foremost  with  customers,  and  also  with  work- 
ers. He  did  this  through  building  a  de- 
pendable low-priced  car,  and  through  revolu- 
tionary decisions  to  offer  a  llOQ-price  rebate 
and  double  his  workers'  wages  to  $5  a  day. 
Ke  called  it  progress  sharing  and  profit  shar- 
ing. 

Few  people  realize  how  truly  revolutionary 
these  decisions  were,  and  how  they  have 
shaped  the  American  economy.  One  Uvlng 
French  historian.  Father  R.  L.  Bruckberger, 
who  understands  America  as  few  Americans 
do,  stuns  up  the  significance  of  Ford's  ap- 
proach this  way: 

"How  I  wish  I  could  find  words  to  impress 
the  reader  with  the  importance  of  that 
decision  of  the  $5  a  day.  It  meant  infinitely 
more  than  a  mere  raise  In  wages  for  the 
$5  a  day  not  only  undermined  the  whole 
capitalist  structtire  but  cut  away  the  ground 
from  under  Marxist  revolution.  What  Mane 
had  dreamed.  Ford  achieved.  But  he  achieved 
it  only  because  he  was  far  more  of  a  revolu- 
tionary tlmn  Marx  or  Lenin.  Pord  exploded 
the  whole  idea  of  the  famous,  supposedly 
immutable  'iron  law'  of  wages  on  which 
Ricardo  believed  capitalist  economy  was 
founded  and  which  was  to  provide  every 
proletarian  revolution  with  a  springboard." 
And  Bruckberger  adds : 
"Henry  Ford  broke  the  mainspring  of  capi- 
talism and  Marxist  revolution,  as  the  main- 
spring of  a  watch  is  broken.  After  Ford, 
the  systems  of  capitalism  and  Marxist  revo- 
lution were  rendered  as  useless  as  blunted 
and  obsolete  tools." 

Ford's  own  minority  stockholders,  capital- 
ists that  they  were,  did  not  take  kindly  to 
these  revolutionary  goings-on.  They  could 
not  see  any  goal  for  a  business  enterprise 
other  than  making  and  taking  profits.  They 
could  not  see  either  the  fundamental  right - 
ness  or  the  practical  advantage  of  putting 
ctistomers  first,  and  turning  workers  Into 
customers.  Their  reasoning  was  simple: 
Tills  is  a  capitalistic  system.  The  economy 
is  run  by  and  for  the  capitalists — the  owners. 
Progre-E  is  to  be  shared  with  stockholders 
and  with  nobody  else — not  with  customers, 
and  certainly  not  with  workers. 

Not  only  did  Ford's  minority  stockhoIdcrB 
protest  against  his  revolutionary  practices, 
but  they  took  him  into  court  to  make  him 
stop — and  what's  more,  they  won. 

During  the  trial,  in  1922,  a  significant  ex- 
change took  place  between  Ford  and  the  at- 
torney for  the  stockholders.  It  shows  with 
perfect  clarity  the  sharp  divergence  between 
two  econoniic  systems — narrow  capitalism, 
and  the  American  system  of  "Consumerism" 
which  Ford  helped  bring  into  full  flower. 

Stevenson,  the  attorney  for  the  stock- 
holders, asked.  "What  Is  the  Pord  Motor  Co. 
organized  for  except  for  profits,  will  you  tell 
me.  Mr.  Ford?"    And  Ford  replied: 

"Organized  to  do  as  much  good  as  we  can, 
everywhere,  for  everybody  concerned,  to  do 
as  much  as  possible  for  everybody  concerned, 
to  make  money  and  vise  It,  give  employment 
and  send  out  the  car  where  people  can  use  It, 
and  incidentally  to  make  money." 

Stevenson:  "Incidentally,    make    money?" 
Ford:   "Yes,  sir." 

Stevenson:  "But  your  controlling  feature 
is  to  employ  a  great  army  of  men  at  high 
wages,  to  reduce  the  selling  price  of  your 
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car,  so  that  a  lot  of  people  can  buy  it  at  a 
cheap  price  and  give  everybody  a  car  that 
wants  one?" 

Ford:  "IX  you  give  all  that,  the  money 
wlU  fan  Into  your  hands;  you  can't  get  out 
of  it." 

Losing  this  lawsuit,  of  course,  didn't  stop 
Ford.  He  simply  bought  out  his  stock- 
holders and  went  ahead  and  proved  his 
theory.  And  the  American  economy  has 
never  been  the  same  again. 

What  Ford  proved  was  that,  to  achieve 
general,  balanced,  and  dynamic  economic 
growth,  you  have  to  rise  above  mere  greed — 
you  have  to  put  the  people  first.  He  proved 
that,  to  convert  technological  progress  Into 
more  sales,  more  employment,  and  more 
profits,  you  have  to  share  your  progress  first 
•with  customers  and  you  have  to  make  cus- 
tomers out  of  workers.  And  he  proved  that. 
by  following  this  rule  there  Is  virtually  no 
limit  to  our  ability  to  produce  and  to  progress. 

But  while  Ford  and  others  proved  these 
revolutionary  principles  in  practice,  our  un- 
derstanding has  not  kept  up  with  our 
achievements.  In  the  late  1930's  the  New 
Deal's  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee concluded  that  our  economy  was  over- 
expanded. 

The  New  Deal  answer  to  the  economic  in- 
equities that  existed — and  there  were  plenty 
of  them — was  to  expand  the  power  of  Gov- 
ernment to  help  those  who  needed  it,  and 
to  bring  about  a  better  balance  In  the  rela- 
tionship of  labor  and  capital,  through  enact- 
ment of  new  collective  bargaining  legisla- 
tion. The  New  Deal  answer  has  been  re- 
played time  and  time  again  under  different 
labels— "Fair  Deal,"  "New  Frontier."  and  even 
"Great  Society." 

Now,  I  do  not  question  the  good  intentions 
of  all  these  deals,  frontiers,  and  societies — 
or  even  the  appropriateness  of  many  of  their 
solutions  to  some  of  the  economic  problems 
that  have  confronted  us  in  the  past  and  f^ce 
us  still  today. 

But  all  of  them  have  looked  to  a  collective- 
bargaining  standoff,  power  conflict  between 
capital  and  labor,  and  to  reliance  primarily 
on  direct  or  Indirect  governmental  action  to 
assist  the  disadvantaged — and  this  isn't  good 
enough.  As  a  result,  we  now  face  new  and 
tough  problems. 

In  the  process  of  Improving  the  balance 
between  capital  and  labor,  we  have  created 
two  Prankensteins.  In  major  industries,  we 
have  touched  off  vast  power  struggles  be- 
tween monopolistic  union  and  monopolistic 
employer  organizations. 

I  realize  that  newspapers  are  confronted 
with  the  opposite — excessive  union  fragmen- 
tation. But  in  our  major  industries,  more 
and  more,  corporate  and  union  power  cen- 
ters are  skimming  the  creara  off  our  economic 
progress.  The  customer  is  increasingly  the 
forgotten  man.  Economic  progress  is  passed 
on  more  and  more  to  workers  and  stock- 
holders, and  less  and  less  to  customers,  who 
must  be  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  prog- 
ress li  all  are  to  benefit.  To  a  considerable 
extent  this  process  is  concealed  by  Federal 
fiscal    policies    and    by    Inflation. 

This  is  the  primary  reason  why  progress 
from  automaticn  is  well  on  the  way  to  being 
a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  Instead  of 
benefiting  all  as  customers  and  raising  living 
standards,  production,  and  employment  for 
all,  automation  Is  bringing  widespread  hard- 
core unemployment  and  pockets  of  poverty. 
Our  Nation  is  being  split  into  two  Americas — 
one.  affluent,  booming,  and  often  compla- 
cent; the  other,  squalid,  hopeless,  embittered, 
and  increasingly  dependent  on  Government. 
These  inhabitants  of  the  "Other  America" 
not  only  aren't  In  the  driver's  seat — they 
aren't  even  in  the  car. 

The  governmental  programs  of  the  Great 
Society  do  not  have  the  answers  to  these 
growing  problems.  They  have  merit  only  as 
they  can  help  certain  individuals  who  lack 
education,  skills,  and  training  for  productive 


employment.  But  they  do  not  begin  to  solve 
the  problems  of  automation  and  hard-core 
unemployment.  They  do  nothing  to  put  the 
people,  as  consumers,  back  in  control  of  our 
economy.  And  they  have  the  fatal  defect 
of  crippling  the  private,  voltmtary  efforts 
which  are  essential  to  a  full  realization  of 
their  lofty  goals. 

Surely  It  is  absurd  to  say  that,  with  the 
most  productive  economic  and  social  system 
on  earth,  which  has  succeeded  in  giving 
meaningful  employment  to  95  percent  of  our 
national  work  force,  we  can  take  care  of  the 
other  5  percent  only  by  casting  aside  the 
diversity  and  free  choice  which  have  brought 
us  nearly  to  our  goal,  and  turn  instead  to 
Government  to  finish  the  Job.  Should  we 
not  rather  seek  fuller  expression  of  our  voltm- 
tary, progress-sharing  principles  so  all  Amer- 
icans can  participate,  contribute,  and  de- 
velop? 

We  will  never  end  hard-core  unemploy- 
ment, or  win  our  final  victory  against  pov- 
erty, or  restore  opportunity  to  disadvantaged 
Americans,  or  protect  pensions  and  savings 
from  erosion,  until  we  put  the  customer  back 
in  the  driver's  seat.  It  cannot  be  done  by 
continuing  recent  fiscal  policies.  It  cannot 
be  done  by  permitting  the  power  conflicts 
between  monopoly  unions  and  monopoly  em- 
ployers to  constantly  increase  the  economic 
role  of  government.  If  we  continue  down 
this  road,  free  collective  bargaining  and  our 
free  economy  will  be  replaced  bv  some  form 
of  statlsm. 

We  must  end  the  n;\rrow  economic  con- 
flict between  unions  and  employers  and 
reestablish  their  greater  mutuality  of  Inter- 
est by  making  partnership  through  progress 
sharing  otn-  national   goal. 

Employers,  unions,  and  government  must 
again  put  the  customer  first,  rather  than 
last.  We  cant  have  progress  and  prosperity 
for  labor,  in  terms  of  Improved  wages,  hours, 
working  conditions  and  the  rest — and  we 
can't  have  progress  and  prosperity  for  own- 
ers and  managers.  In  terms  of  secure  in- 
vestments and  adequate  returns — unless  they 
are  willing  to  share  their  progress  and  pros- 
perity first  with  customers.  If  we  really 
want  progress,  the  first  benenclaries  of  prog- 
ress must  be  the  people — al!  the  people  in 
their  capacity  as  customers. 

I  believe  that  America  is  overdue  for  an- 
other great  leap  forward  in  our  economic  sys- 
tem if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  domestic  and 
worldwide  economic  role.  The  antitrust  laws 
established  the  principle  of  competition  as 
the  hallmark  of  the  American  economy. 
Henry  Ford  lifted  the  workers  of  America 
from  the  proletarian  depths  to  which  Adam 
Smith,  Rlcardo,  and  Marx  consigned  them, 
by  exalting  them  to  the  status  of  customers, 
who  could  call  the  shots  in  our  competitive 
economy.     Today,  we  must  go  even  further. 

It  is  time  not  only  to  enable  workers  to 
be  customers,  but  to  be  part,  personal  owners 
and  full  team  members  of  American  enter- 
prises. Only  by  replacing  conflict  with  team- 
work can  we  achieve  our  system's  potential 
for  economic  progress-  -and  for  progress 
sharing. 

America  needs  an  economic  program  to  do 
for  the  urban,  industrial  society  of  the  1960's 
what  Lincoln's  Homestead  Act  did  for  the 
rural,  agrarian  society  of  the  1860's.  That 
was  progress  sharing.  It  gave  people  op- 
portunity and  choice.  It  gave  them  a  stake 
In  a  propertied  society,  at  a  time  when  land 
was  the  primary  kind  of  wealth.  It  put 
ownership  directly  Into  the  hands  of  those 
who  labored,  and  gave  them  an  Incentive  to 
greater  productivity.  It  permitted  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  to  contribute  to  the  Nation's 
economic  progress,  and  to  share  in  that 
progress  more  nearly  on  the  basis  of  their 
contribution. 

Corporate  stock  today  plays  largely  the 
same  role  In  our  economy  that  land  did  100 
years  ago.  Pioneering  programs  for  volun- 
tary stock-sharing  have  enjoyed  remarkable 


success  on  a  limited  basis.  What  is  needed 
now  are  specific  new  governmental  policie: 
to  encouirage  such  voluntary  efforts,  anci 
stimulate  the  spread  of  progress  sharing- 
throughout  the  American  economy. 

Progress  sharing  must  replace  selfish  na- 
tional emergency,  collective-bargaininL- 
power  struggles  that  only  government  can  re- 
solve. National  economic  policy  must  be 
reshaped,  and  tax  monetary  policies  should 
be  revised,  to  stimulate  management  and 
labor  teamwork  for  the  principal  benefit  o: 
customers. 

But  most  Americans  are  still  talking  about 
our  20th  century  economy  In  19th  century 
terms.  We  stUl  caU  It  a  capitalist  system 
But  how  many  of  us,  I  wonder,  know  the 
definition  of  capitalism?  One  dictionary  def- 
inition is,  "The  concentration  of  capital,  a.s 
when  In  the  hands  of  a  few."  Another  is 
"An  economic  system  In  which  capital  and 
capitalists  play  the  principal  part."  Around 
the  world,  capitalism  Is  usually  considered  as 
an  economic  system  in  which  the  economy  is 
controlled  by  the  few— in  which  the  fe^ 
benefit  from  the  efforts  of  the  many. 

Are  these  adequate  definitions  of  tlit- 
American  economy?  Sure,  private  owner- 
ship is  an  essential  part  of  our  economic 
system,  and  we  must  not  try  to  do  without 
it.  but  ultimate  control  of  the  economy  doe.- 
not  rest  with  the  owners. 

The  genius  of  our  consumeristic  system  i.-^ 
that  ultimate  control  has  rested  with  the- 
many,  through  the  free  and  daily  economic 
balloting  of  customers  in  the  marketplace 

Lack  of  understanding  of  our  economic 
principles  not  only  holds  back  progress  here 
at  home,  but  it  plays  right  Into  the  hands  o; 
of  bur  enemies  abroad.  When  we  tell  people 
of  the  world  that  our  system  Is  capitalistic, 
we  are  telling  them  Just  exactly  what  our 
enemies  want  them  to  hear.  In  the  battle 
for  men's  minds,  we  make  the  Job  of  the 
Communist  pitchmen  Just  that  much  easier 

As  Father  Bruckberger  has  pointed  out : 

'I  hold  it  very  much  against  you  that  you 
insist  upon  using  the  word  'capitalism'  to 
define  your  economic  and  industrial  struc- 
ture. You  who  are  the  greatest  travelers  in 
the  world  should  ask  yourselves  what  people 
outside  America  think  of  the  word  'capital- 
ism.' To  them,  capitalism  stands  for  im- 
perialism, for  the  exploitation  of  the  poor  by 
the  rich,  for  colonialism.  It  is  a  dishonored 
word,  and  one  that  breeds  terror  •  •  •  whv 
•  •  •  do  you  persist  in  clinging  to  a  word 
which  makes  it  so  easy  for  Communist  prop- 
aganda to  impale  you  on  the  horns  of  that 
absurd  dllenuna;  either  capitalism  and 
poverty,  or  socialism  and  the  liberation  of 
the  poor." 

Brezhnev  and  Kosygin,  no  less  than  Khru- 
shchev, believe  that  communism  will  bury 
capitalism,  as  capitalism  burled  feudalism 
But  what  they  do  not  understand— and 
what  we  have  failed  to  tell  the  world — 1? 
that  Americans  buried  capitalism  long  ago 
and  moved  on  to  consumerism,  which  is  a 
higher  form  of  economic  organizatioi; 
However,  communism,  in  reality,  is  nothinp 
but  a  return  to  feudalism  in  modern  nation- 
alistic dress. 

Now.  I  am  convinced  that  too  many  Amer- 
icans are  living  in  a  dream  world — ignorant, 
confused,  or  uncertain  about  our  own  sys- 
tem, and  even  more  Ignorant  of  the  world 
around  us.  Too  many  of  us  think  that  we 
can  drowse  along  forever  in  our  comfort  and 
security. 

But  let's  face  some  facts  about  America  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

First,  we  are  locked  In  the  greatest  strug- 
gle for  survival  In  all  history  with  deadly, 
dedicated  enemies.  Either  they  will  destroy 
us.  or  we  will  change  them. 

Either  we  will  survive,  or  we  will  sink. 
And,  second,  we  affluent  Americans,  along 
with  a  few  others — principally  some  Eiu-o- 
peans — are  an  island  In  a  sea  of  abject  pov- 
erty,   hunger,    dlsease.^^and    human    miserj- 
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On  a  world  basis,  we  are  like  billionaires 
living  in  a  few  mansions  in  the  middle  of  a 
v.Ast  ghetto.  We  don't  begin  to  realize  the 
depths  to  which  the  impoverished  peoples  of 
the  earth  have  sunk,  and  that  they  are  stUl 
sinking.  We  don't  begin  to  understand  the 
revolutionary  expectations  of  the  have-not 
peoples.  And  we  don't  begin  to  comprehend 
The  intensity  of  their  envy  of  the  things  we 
have — or  the  lengths  to  which  they  will  go 
to  get  the  things  we  have,  even  If  they  have 
to  try  to  take  them  from  us  by  force. 

Ironically,  the  people  who  want  to  get  what 
we  have,  don't  have  the  faintest  notion  of  the 
principles  and  institutions  which  enabled  us 
to  get  what  we  have.  All  they  see  are  the 
things  on  the  surface-^the  big  cars,  the  food 
stirpluses,  the  easy  life,  the  material  bounties 
of  America. 

Basically.  It's  nobody's  fault  but  our  own 
that  we  have  lost  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  have-notfi.  We  havent  told  our 
story  adequately,  and  too  often  our  own 
actions  have  tended  to  belie  our  words. 
.\nd  meanwhile — paradoxically  and  tragi- 
cally— the  Conununlst  atheistic  materialists 
are  succeeding  in  convincing  most  that  they 
."je  more  idealistic — ^more  Interested  in  help- 
ng  people — than  we  are. 

But  some  wUl  ask,  "Why  should  we  care 
what  a  bunch  of  poverty-stricken,  disease- 
ridden  underdogs  think  of  us?  Why  shotUd 
we  try  to  make  them  respect  tis?  W^ho  needs 
them?" 

Well,  I'll  tell  you  who  needs  them.  Amer- 
ica needs  them.  Because  as  surely  as  you're 
sitting  here,  unless  we  change  the  world's 
false  notions  of  what  we  axe,  and  share  our 
principles  and  otur  progress  with  those  who 
want,  they  will  Join  with  our  enemies  and 
destroy  us.  The  motivation  of  brotherly  con- 
cern for  those  who  are  In  need  ought  to  be 
enough  to  stir  ue  into  action.  But,  realisti- 
cally, that's  not  enough.  We  need  the  fur- 
ther motivation  of  the  plain  unvarnished 
fact  that  our  own  survival  is  at  stake.  The 
':our  for  adequate  action  Is  desperately  late. 
Now,  what  Is  the  course  which  we  should 
follow?  I  believe  that  our  future  in  the 
vcorld,  like  our  future  here  at  home,  depends 
on  finding  a  more  acciu-ate  and  effective 
expression  of  our  revolutionary  American 
principles.  I  believe  that  partnership 
tlirough  progress  sharing,  internationally  as 
well  as  domestically,  should  be  the  key  to  a 
revitalization  of  otxr  economic  policy  at  home 
and  abroad. 

I  believe  that  America  must  undertake  an 
effort  in  the  International  economic  field 
which  is  so  dedicated  and  so  massive  that  it 
will  overcome  the  suspicion  of  the  other  peo- 
ples of  the  earth.  We  must  help  them  to 
help  themselves.  In  developing  their  natural 
and  human  resources  as  we  have  developed 
oiu-s.  We  must  help  them  to  realize  their 
expectations  quickly,  without  losing  their 
ireedom  and  Independence. 

Our  leadership  must  be  based  on  example, 
persuasion,  and  partnership,  rather  than  on 
compulsion,  exploitation,  and  domination. 
Americans  must  learn,  before  it  Is  too  late. 
'hat  other  nations — whether  they  are  rela- 
tively rich  or  abjectly  poor — do  not  want  our 
domination  or  our  handouts,  and  yet  they 
desperately  need  our  help. 

I  believe  we  will  make  a  vast  mistake  in 
American  industrial  expansion  abroad  tinless 
we  put  our  foreign  operations  on  a  partner- 
ship basis,  rather  than  under  the  absentee 
ownership  and  control  of  an  American  board 
of  directors.  It  is  only  right  and  reason- 
able that  other  nations  consider  their  mar- 
kets theirs,  not  ours,  and  it  is  time  we  woke 
tip  to  the  resentment  and  bitterness  we 
arouse  even  in  Eiwope  when  Americans  move 
in  and  take  over  before  local  enterprise  can 
crow  and  organize  for  effective  competition. 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  vital  and  much 
larger  role  for  private  economic  institutions 
to  play  In  international  economic  develop- 
ment, just  as  there  Is  an  important  role  for 


Government  to  play.  Government,  of  course, 
should  have  the  responsibility  for  military 
aid,  and  should  shoulder  the  load  of  human- 
itarian relief  along  with  private  philan- 
thropic efforts.  But  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams must  be  revised. 

To  be  effective,  most  of  the  economic  de- 
velopment aid  which  flows  from  this  coun- 
try to  the  other  nations  of  the  world  should 
be  in  the  form  of  private  investment,  rather 
than  governmental  handouts.  People-to- 
people  and  company-to-company  relation- 
ships breed  fewer  resentments,  and  accom- 
plish more  than  government-to-government 
arrangements  ever  can.  Only  on  this  basis 
can  management,  sales,  research,  production, 
and  other  essential  know-how  be  made  avail- 
able. 

Governmental  policies  and  programs  can 
facilitate  this  kind  of  economic  development 
in  several  ways. 

First,  our  Government  should  exercise  all 
the  diplomatic  Influence  at  Its  command  to 
persuade  other  nations  to  create  an  economic, 
political,  and  social  climate  in  which  there 
can  be  constructive  investment  by  American 
enterprise  on  a  basis  of  partnership  with 
local  enterprise. 

Second.  Government  can  provide  Incen- 
tives for  partnership  investment  abroad,  and 
help  to  channel  it  into  the  right  areas  of 
the  world.  An  example  is  development  of 
obstacle-free  International  trade  bridges  on 
a  company-to-company  and  Industry-to-in- 
dustry basis,  such  as  now  exist  In  the  agri- 
cultural implement  industries  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  are  being  established 
for  the  automotive  indxistries  of  our  two 
nations. 

Tariff-free  exchange  of  production  between 
foreign  and  domestic  companies,  limited  to 
equal  production  values  flowing  in  each  di- 
rection, are  even  more  desirable  in  our  re- 
lations with  developing  nations  than  with 
advanced.  industrialized  countries.  It 
would  encotirage  and  speed  development  of 
basic  manufacturing  skills  In  those  coun- 
tries which  do  not  now  possess  them.  It 
would  give  to  the  consimner  in  each  country 
the  advantages  of  the  unequaled  volume  pro- 
duction which  we  have  been  able  to  build  up 
in  this  country.  By  pooling  our  volume  with 
their  volume,  the  same  goods  could  be  sold  at 
lower  cost  on  both  sides  of  the  border  than 
is  possible  today.  In  this  way  we  can  share 
our  historic  economic  progress. 

And  third,  our  Government  should  develop 
an  adequate  program  of  International  part- 
nership Investment  Insurance  to  greatly  ac- 
celerate investment  in  South  America.  Africa, 
and  Asia  because  of  the  high  risk  Involved, 
particularly  In  unstable,  developing  nations. 
Such  investment  is  affected  with  a  vital  na- 
tional interest. 

But  spreading  the  American  economic 
revolution  around  the  world  is  not  a  task 
which  we  should  be  content  to  tindertake 
alone.  We  proved  what  could  be  accom- 
plished by  a  massive  unilateral  progress- 
sharing  effort  almost  two  decades  ago.  when 
we  undertook  the  Marshall  plan.  Today, 
we  should  enlist  our  allies  in  a  massive  Joint 
progress-sharing  effort  to  build  the  econ- 
omies of  underdeveloped  and  Impoverished 
nations.  Rather  than  antagonizing  our 
newly  prospering  allies,  we  should  work  vrtth 
them  to  build  new  markets,  and  thus  help 
to  build  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  all 
would  like  to  live. 

We  will  only  do  this  If  we  first  recognize 
these  things: 

1.  Our  economic  principles  can  work  as 
well  for  others  as  they  do  for  us.  West  Ger- 
many and  Japan  are  postwar  examples. 

2.  The  fastest  road  from  poverty  and  star- 
vation for  undeveloped  nations  Is  not  col- 
lectivism or  socialism,  but  individual  re- 
sponsibility and  competition  In  progress 
sharing  on  the  basis  of  partnership.  Our 
economic  principles  lifted  oiu"  forebears 
from  poverty,  misery,  filth,  and  disease. 


3.  We  must  move  quickly,  or  it  will  be 
too  late.  We  must  not  wait  until  we  face 
additional  modern  guerrilla  warfare  such  as 
that  in  southeast  Asia.  We  mtist  move  now 
and  we  must  move  adequately  even  If  It 
hurts — even  if  it  requires  some  personal  and 
national  sweat  and  sacrifice. 

Above  all,  Americans  must  recognize  that 
p>olicles  of  economic  nationalism  and  eco- 
nomic Imperialism  are  as  out  of  date  today 
as  the  crossbow  and  the  catapult.  It  is  a 
basic  truth  that  you  never  really  possess 
anything  unless  you  share  it.  And,  unless 
we  change  our  policies  and  otir  ftmdamental 
attitude  toward  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
resentment  of  the  awakening  giants  of  the 
earth  will  stirely  turn  against  us  In  our 
selfishness  and  softness,  and  destroy  us. 

We  want  a  world  of  peace  and  freedom. 
We  want  an  end  to  hunger  and  disease  every- 
where. To  win  that  world,  we  mtist  live 
and  export  our  revolutionary  ideals,  our 
dreams,  and  our  basic  political  and  economic 
principles  of  free  choice. 

We  must  share  our  progress  with  the 
world — not  through  handouts,  but  through 
partnership   and    brotherhood. 


Bring  Calm  and  Peace  Back  to 
Mississippi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5.  196S 
Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  some  time  now,  my  home 
State  of  Mississippi  has  been  under  a 
great  deal  of  embarrassment  and  har- 
assment due  to  outsiders.  No  matter 
what  their  intentions,  good  or  bad,  they 
have  organized  resentment  among  the 
Negro  and  white  races.  No  fact  emerges 
more  clearly  from  events  of  the  past  sev- 
eral years  than  the  disappearance  of  the 
American  E>olitical  tradition  and  the  de- 
cline of  the  moral  authority  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

When  30,000  bishop-led  demonstrators 
can  so  intimidate  the  President  as  to 
send  him  into  a  steamrolling  appeal  to 
Congress  for  new  laws  before  laws  en- 
acted had  hardly  been  tried,  something 
tragic  has  happened  to  the  American 
political  system.  It  is  the  Christian 
faith,  and  not  the  Constitution  by  which 
the  bishops  and  clergy  are  ordained. 
When  they  abandon  the  expedition  of 
the  Christian  Scripture  with  which  they 
are  supposedly  familiar,  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  political  and  constitutional 
principles  for  which  they  have  neither 
been  trained,  commissioned,  nor  paid; 
they  are  destroying  not  only  the  fabric 
of  Christianity  in  American  living,  but 
the  political  foundation  as  well.  I  would 
plead  with  my  colleagues  to  help  us  in 
every  way  possible  to  keep  these  outside 
agitators  from  our  doors. 

With  peace  and  harmony  free  of  out- 
side agitation,  the  State  of  Mississippi 
will  continue  to  prosper  and  grow  to  even 
greater  heights  than  it  has  grown  in  the 
past,  and  it  will  be  able  to  handle  its 
own  growing  pains.  The  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi Is  not  only  home,  but  it  is  the 
greatest  place  In  the  world  to  msmy  God- 
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fearing,  freedom  loving  Americans  of  all 
races.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  few  other 
States  might  well  take  note  of  some  of 
Mississippi's  achievements  in  the  fields  of 
health  and  hospital  development,  educa- 
tion, crime  rate,  public  welfare,  and  in- 
dustrial development. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  one  of  which  appeared 
in  the  Eastern  Idaho  Farmer,  Idaho 
Palls,  Idaho,  March  22.  1965,  by  Mr.  Var- 
dis  Fisher.  This  article  concerns  the 
false  image  with  which  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi has  been  plagued  for  the  last 
few  years.  The  other  is  an  article  by 
Mr.  Paul  Harvey,  noted  Chicago  column- 
ist, entitled  "How  Long  Before  the  South 
Will  Be  Forgiven." 
The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Eastern  Idaho  Fiirnier. 
Mar.  22,  19651 
Writer  Contends  Idaho  Comparison  With 
Mississippi  Is  Absubdity 
(By  Vardis  Fisher) 
A  member  of  Idaho's  Legislature,  known  as 
a  conservative  Republican  and  loud  in  his 
praise  of  Smylie,  has  sent  me  a  news  sheet 
from  a  radio  station  on  which  it  is  stated 
that  a  University  of  Idaho  professor  of  psy- 
chology says  Idaho  "is  highly  inadequate  in 
the  field  of  competent  mental  health  person- 
nel"— that  it  ranks  41st  in  psychiatric  serv- 
ices. I'll  return  to  that  statement.  The 
legislator  wrote  In  ink  on  this  news  sheet. 
"Not  enough  money.  In  many  categories, 
Idaho  rates  with  Mississippi.  Are  we  that 
bad?"  He  underlined  the  word  "that  "  twice. 
I  read  his  comment  to  my  wife  and  she  said. 
"Mississippi  is  a  dirty  word."  Yeah,  pore 
Die  Mississippi.  Because  some  brutal  men 
down  there  committed  murder,  the  whole  Na- 
tion has  been  clobbering  this  State,  though 
murders  Just  as  brutal  are  committed  every- 
day in  States  where  self-righteous  critics 
make  the  big  noise. 

I  don't  know  where  this  legislator  got  his 
Information,  but  I  suspect  it  was  from  some- 
of  the  hlgher-and-higher-tax  lobbyists. 
Possibly  from  Crowley  and  the  lE.A.  So  lets 
see  Just  how  bad  Mississippi  is — and  for  the 
fun  of  it  we'll  compare  this  State  in  various 
categories  with  New  York,  where  if  you  ride 
a  subway  or  walk  in  a  park,  you  risk  your  life. 
And  where  there  are  more  of  Mississippi's 
critics  than  In  any  other  State.  You'd  think 
that  before  the  people  of  a  State  heap  abuse 
on  those  of  another  State,  they  would  at 
least  make  it  safe  to  walk  across  Central 
Park  in  broad  daylight. 

In  1963,  Mississippi  ranked  50th  (lowest) 
In  per  capita  income,  at  $1,379.  New  York 
was  fourth  highest  with  $3,000.  In  per  thou- 
sand of  Income  spent  on  health  and  hos- 
pitals, where  was  Mississippi?  I  see  a  lot 
of  hands  up  all  over  New  York  SUte  and  they 
are  all  wrong.  Mississippi  was  first  in  the 
Nation  in  amount  spent  per  thousand  of 
Income.  Where  was  New  York?  Fifth. 
Where  was  L.B.J. 's  good  old  Texas?  43d' 
For  education  where  was  Mississippi  per 
thousand  of  Income?  Seventeenth.  New 
York,  which  gives  off  more  squawks  per 
capita  than  any  other  State  was  far  down 
the  line  at  43.  Per  thousand  of  income,  New 
York  was  43d  at  $46.10,  Mississippi  was  17th 
at  $63.11,  and  Texas  was  31st  at  $53.56.  Good 
old  Massachusetts?  It  wasrk.=t  where  you 
think  it  was — absolute  bottom  at  $36.68. 
And  the  four  next  lowest  were  New  Jersey, 

Connecticut,    Illinois,    and    Rhode    Island 

and   not   Alabama.   Georgia.   Louisiana,   and 
Florida  as  you  might  have  guessed. 

In  public  welfare  where  was  Mississippi? 
Seventh  highest.  Texas  as  26th  and  New 
York  28th.  How  do  they  rank  in  the  total 
of  all  spending  per  thousand  of  Income? 
The  national  average  was  $140.73.  New  York 
was  3l8t  at  $144.19,  and  Texas  was  35th  at 


$136.80.  And  Mississippi  wae  seventh  at 
$182.89.  So  what  did  he  mean  by  asking, 
"Are  we  that  bad?"  It  Isn't  what  a  person 
or  a  State  spends  that  we  sUould  look  at, 
but  at  what  they  can  aflford  to  spend.  Are 
you  going  to  compare  the  man  with  earnings 
of  $2,000  a  year  with  L.B.J.  who  borrowed 
a  hundred  thousand  to  pay  on  his  income 
tax? — or  with  any  other  miiJtlmillionalre? 
Are  you  going  to  compare  Mississippi  with 
its  per  capita  of  $1,379  with  Nevada,  with 
$3.372 — or  Idaho  with  $1,934.  with  Delaware 
with  $3,250,  or  California  with  $2,980?  If 
so,  then  tell  John  Doe.  earning  $5,000,  to 
spend  as  much  on  health  and  welfare  and 
education  and  automobiles  and  vacation  as 
Elizabeth  Taylor  with  $2  or  $3  million. 

Compared  to  what  the  people  can  afford 
to  pay  Government  and  so-called  public 
services,  highways  and  school.s  and  parks, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Mississippi  ranked  higii 
in  the  Nation.  Sixth,  in  fact.  So  what  do 
these  people  mean  who  keep  saying  (I  have 
heard  it  said  for  years)  that  Idaho  is  iis 
bad  as  Mississippi?  Do  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  our  legislators  to  get  the  facts  before 
them  before  they  start  spending  our  earnings 
(as  Gooding  County's  Senator  Fredericksen 
put  it)  as  if  money  is  going  out  of  style? 
Do  we  as  taxpayers  have  that  right.  I  woultl 
think  we  have,  if  we  have  ;uiy  rights  left 
at  all. 

The  fact  is  that  compared  to  what  they  can 
afford  to  spend,  the  much  aliut^ed  people  of 
Mississippi  are  overspending.  Are  we  Ida- 
hoans  as  bad  as  that?  Yes.  we  are  now. 
I'll  tell  you  Just  how  bad  wfcen  I  got  the 
facts  for  1965. 


How  Long  Before  the  Sot  in    Wii.i    Be 

FORGIVE.N  i 

(By  Paul  Harvey) I 

How  long  before  the  Somli  wii:  be  for- 
given? 

The  South  lost  a  war  100  veirs  .g..  and  is 
.still  paying  for  it.  '    I 

We  forgave  Germain-  twice  in  half  that 
time. 

In  the  20  years  since  Germany  fought  us 
the  last  time,  we've  forgiven  them  and  .«ent 
them  $4  billion. 

In  the  20  years  .since  Jap..n  lost  its  war 
with  us.  we  have  forgiven  Japan  and  sent 
the  Japanese  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars. 

It  has  been  100  years  since  Alabama  and 
Georgia  and  Mississippi  lost  their  war  .and 
Washington  is  still  forcing  thtwe  States  to 
pay  to  Washington  six  times  i>s  much  as 
they  receive  in  "aid." 

The  economic  jealou.sv  -vvhicli  w.is  m  large 
part,  responsible  for  the  Civil  War  is  still 
apparent  in  the  present  North-South  cold 
war. 

Southern  Negro  slaves  had  securitv  but 
fought  for  freedom.  Todav  tliey  have"  free- 
dom, seek  security. 

We  have  forgiven  Germanv  and  Japan  and 
Spain  and  Mexico  and  evervbody  who  ever 
waged  war  on  us— except  the  Confederacy 

We  have  even  promised  North  Vietnam"  re- 
parations in  advance— a  billion  dollars  aid 
per  year  if  southeast  Asians  will  stop  the  w-ir 
at  the  17th  parallel. 

The  Southern  United  States,  entirely  will- 
ing to  accept  a  ceasefire  at  the  Mason-Dixon 
line  and  peaceful  coexistence  wherever  -is 
still  occupied  by  "the  enemy" 

The  Southern  States  have  surrendered  un- 
conditionally. They  are  no  threat  to  the 
security  of  their  neighbors.  They  have  no 
territorial  ambitions  beyond  their  borders 
Indeed,  you  never  hear  of  a  retired  south- 
erner moving  north.  They  mind  their  own 
business,  contributing  more  than  generouslv 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Washington  would  not  think  of  meddling 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  West  Germany  or 
Italy  or  Japan.  It  would  be  inexcusably  bad 
manners.  It  would  engender  resentment 
It  would  likely  set  the  stage  for  another 
military  confrontation. 


Yet,  Washington  approves  and  applauds 
the  Invasion  of  our  own  Soutb  by  Yankee 
mobs  and  8uppc«tB  their  continuing  invasion 
with  Federal  troops. 

Granted,  the  South  made  a  mistake.  It 
lost  the  war.  But  many  others  have  lost 
many  wars  and  Washington  has  generously 
helped  the  fallen  to  their  feet,  sponsored 
their  reconstrtiction.  reestablished  their  in- 
dependence. 

How  long  before  the  South  will  be  for- 
given? 

Not  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  former  enemie- 
has  become  a  better  friend.  Not  one  ha.s 
stuck  with  him  through  peace  and  war,  feasi 
and  famine,  as  this  one. 

Uncle  Sam  has  no  ally  on  whom  he  car. 
count  as  surely  as  on  this  splendid,  energetn 
dynamic  segment  of  himself. 

Isn't  it  time  to  stop  the  masochisti. 
punishment? 

Isn't  three  generations  of  spitting  or; 
Johnny  Reb's  grave  enough? 

How   long   before   the   South   will   be   for- 


given' 


Pittsburgh  Research 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  further  information 
on  Pittsburgh  research,  covering  such 
fields  as  nucleonics,  chemicals,  electron- 
ics, and  instruments: 

Pi-rrsBijRGH  Research 
nucleonics 

Nuclear  technology  has  made  rapid  stride.-- 
in  the  last  decade,  particularly  in  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  applications  of  atomu 
energy. 

The  Pittsburgh  area  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  this  movement,  making  contribu 
tions  in  atomic  power,  radiation,  and  particle 
studies,  and   nuclear  materials  and   instru- 
mentation. 

Wesiinghouse  Electric  Corp.  has  been  v. 
leader  in  nuclear  power  research.  It  helped 
to  develop  and  build  the  first  commercia! 
nuclear  powerplant  at  Shippingport;  ii 
operates  the  nation's  leading  center  for  nu- 
clear reactor  design  and  fabrication;  and  i^ 
working  on  the  Nerva  nuclear  rocket  engine 

In  the  radiation  and  particle  researcii 
fields,  research  is  centered  around  the 
cyclotron  and  18-million-volt  Van  de  Graa:: 
accelerator  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
450-milllon-electron-volt  synchrocyclotroi. 
at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  and  ac- 
celerators at  Mellon  Institute,  Westinghousc 
Electric  Corp.,  Gulf  Research  &  Developmcr- 
Co.,  and  Maigee-Women's  Hospital. 

Companies  specializing  in  nuclear  re.searrii 
and  products  include:  Nuclear  Science  .v 
Engineering  Corp.,  nuclear  technology:  Nu- 
clear Materials  &  Equiptaient  Corp..  fu<-: 
materials  and  fabrication;  Nuclear  Magnetu 
Resonance  Specialties,  Inc.,  nuclear  magnetic 
resonance  instrumentation;  Beta  Radiatior. 
Co.,  beta  radiation  sources;  Penn  Nu- 
clear Corp.,  nuclear  metals  and  fabrication 
methods;  and  Semi-Elements.  Inc..  neuiro:; 
gamma  spectrometry  plates. 

chemicals 
Chemical  research  in  the  Pittsburgh  are.-, 
ranges  from  basic  studies  into  the  nature  of 
matter  to  finding  new  applications  for  petro- 
chemicals. 

Much  of  the  fundamental  work  is  con- 
ducted at  the  three  universities  and  MelJoi, 
Institute.     It  was  Mellon  that  spawned  t!-.c 
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plastics,  synthetic  rubber,  and  petrochemical 
industries. 

The  largest  chemical  research  and  develop- 
ment facility  in  the  area  is  Gulf  Research  & 
Development  Co.  It  conducts  research  into 
every  aspect  of  petroleum. 

Other  major  chemical  laboratories  and  re- 
.search  areas  include:  Mobay  Chemical  Co., 
-areihane  polymer  materials;  Callery  Chemi- 
cal Co.,  high-energy  t>oron  chemicals;  Pltts- 
ijurgh  Chemical  Co..  industrial  chemicals; 
N'eville  Chemical  Co.,  polymers  and  specialty 
chemicals;  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  coat- 
ings, plastics,  and  adhesives;  United  States 
Steel  Corp..  coal  chemicals;  and  Koppers  Co.. 
plastics,  adhesives,  and  epoxies. 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  Chemical  Corp.. 
Clover  Chemical  Co.',  Pennsylvania  Refining 
Co..  Sonnebom  Chemical  &  Refining  Co.,  and 
VVaverly  Oil  Works  Co.,  also  have  extensive 
research  and  development  facilities  in  the 
region. 

Among  the  other  types  of  chemical  re- 
search conducted  in  the  area  are:  water  con- 
ditioning, Calgon  Corp.;  Ion  exchange  resins. 
General  Ionics  Corp.;  liquid  and  solid  pro- 
pellants.  Flame  Research,  Inc.;  surface,  col- 
ioid,  and  polymer  chemistry,  M-K  Research 
\-  Development  Co.;  Insulating  varnishes, 
Sterling  Varnish  Co.;  and  high-pressure 
work.  Pressure  Chemical  Co. 

A  longtime  leader  in  the  electrical  in- 
dustry. Pittsburgh  also  is  emerging  as  a  key 
.•esearch  and  development  center  in  elec- 
tronics. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  which  pio- 
neered many  of  the  electrical  innovations,  is 
j-pearheading  much  of  the  new  solid-state, 
microelectronic,  computer,  and  related  re- 
.-earch. 

However,  considerable  research  in  both  the 
electrical  and  electronic  fields  is  being  con- 
ducted by  other  companies — as  well  as  in- 
stitutions— in  the  nine-county  region. 
Radio  Corp.  of  America,  for  instance,  is  in- 
volved in  the  study,  design,  and  development 
01  mobile  communications,  radiomarine,  au- 
diovisual, and  broadcast  transmitter  equip- 
ment. 

Femco.  Inc..  is  concerned  with  remote  con- 
trol, automation,  and  microwave  equipment; 
SiUronics,  Inc.,  is  active  in  computer  com- 
ponents and  electronic  devices;  Marshall 
Elevator  Co.  is  working  on  the  solid-state  de- 
sign of  control,  communication,  and  logic 
systems:  Magnetics,  Inc..  is  producing  com- 
Ijonents.  amplifiers,  and  devices;  Donart 
Electronics,  Inc.,  is  investigating  thin  films 
and  electronic  instruments;  Eagle  Drug  & 
Chemical  Corp.  is  carrying  on  silicon  solid- 
suite  device  and  microelectronic  circuit  re- 
.=earch:  Norbatrol  Electronics  Corp.  is  de- 
veloping control  systems  using  silicon  con- 
trolled rectifiers;  and  Power  Components. 
Inc..  is  studying  solid-state  devices. 

Quite  a  few  firms — including  Nuclear  Sci- 
ence &  Engineering  Corp.,  Milletron,  Inc.. 
Nuclear  Materials  &  Equipment  Corp.,  La- 
tronlcs.  Inc.,  and  Nuclear  Magnetic  Reson- 
ance Specialties,  Inc.,  are  working  in  the 
electronic  instrumentation  field. 

Scientific  and  process  inst'-umentation  is 
one  of  Pittsburgh's  growth  industries.  Al- 
though such  research  has  been  carried  on  in 
the  area  since  1870,  the  number  and  types 
ci  laboratories  engaged  in  the  development 
ol  instruments  have  mushroomed. 

Four  of  the  oldest  and  largest  instrument 
companies  are  the  Fisher  Scientific  Co.,  Mine 
s.ifety  Appliances  Co..  Burrell  Corp.,  and 
J  W  Fecker  Division  of  the  American  Opti- 
ca!   Co. 

Each  has  made  numerous  contributions  to 
the  advancement  of  instrument  technology. 
Fisher  Scientific  Co..  for  instance,  developed 
the  first  electrically  heated  and  controlled 
evens,  the  first  unitized  gas  analysis  appara- 
tus, and  early  chromatographic,  calorimetric, 
and  polarographic  instruments. 

Among  the  more  recent  scientific  instru- 


ments emanating  from  the  Plttsbiirgh  area 
are:  the  first  commercially  available  nuclear 
quadrupole  spectrometer  and  pulsed  nuclear 
resonance  spectrometer,  Nuclear  Magnetic 
Resonance  Specialties,  Inc.;  the  first  Ameri- 
can scanning  electron  microscope  and  super- 
conducting MHD  generator,  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp.;  the  first  commercial  Moss- 
bauer  effect  analyzer.  Nuclear  Science  &  En- 
gineering Corp.;  and  the  first  automatic  gas 
chromatography  distillation  analyzer.  Gulf 
Research   &  Development  Co. 

Other  leading  instrument  companies  in 
the  region  include  Research  Instrumentation 
Co.,  Pltchford  Scientific  Instruments  Corp., 
Bacharach  Industrial  Instrument  Co.,  Hagan 
Controls  Corp..  Nuclear  Materials  &  Equip- 
ment Corp..  Latronics.  Inc.,  Milletron.  Inc.. 
and  Research  Appliance  Co. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OF    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  Washington.  D.C..  Sunday  Star  of 
May  2,  Charles  Yarbrough.  Star  travel 
editor,  presents  an  appealing  word  pic- 
ture of  Kansas  as  a  fascinating  historic 
tourist  objective.  I  include  it  in  the 
Record  for  the  interest  of  my  colleagues, 
and  join  with  all  other  Kansans  in  in- 
viting all  Americans  to  stop  and  visit  in 
Kansas  this  year: 

Kansas   Has   the  Last  Laugh;    Slow   Down 

AND  See  Why 

( By  Charles  Yarbrough ) 

Kansas  Crrv,  Kans.— Hindsight,  especially 
in  Kansas,  has  had  ample  time  to  Jeer  at  the 
monumental  goof  of  Daniel  Webster. 

At  the  time  the  United  States  was  brows- 
ing the  French  bargain  basement  tor  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803,  the  great  states- 
man glowered  at  the  prospect  and  questioned 
"what  do  we  want  with  this  vast  and  worth- 
less land"? 

The  disgruntled  Spaniard  Coronado  felt 
even  more  so  in  the  early  1540's  when  he 
failed  to  find  the  fabled  gold  of  Qulvira  in 
Kansas — or  in  Colorado  for  that  matter. 

History  comes  welling  and  the  mistakes 
of  Webster  and  Coronado  become  obvious 
as  you  roll  across  Kansas,  but  you  have  to 
have  time  and  curiosity  to  explore  a  land 
prominent  in  perils  and  hardships  of  the 
pioneers.  ^• 

land  of  plenty 

From  Pueblo,  Colo.,  to  Kansas  City.  It  is 
607  miles  by  the  recent  Mobil  economy  run 
routing:  a  long  day's  drive. 

The  inclination  with  the  average  auto 
vacationer  is  to  get  it  over  with.  The  Kansas 
Turnpike's  80-mile  speed  limit  Is  tempting. 

Resist— and  tarry. 

Here,  the  land  Welister  called  "worthless" 
is  what  historian  George  Bancroft  has 
termed  "The  miracle  of  the  age."  It  Is  a 
land  of  plenty — plenty  of  sp{u>e.  wealth: 
legend  and  history:   recreation  areas. 

It  is  also  a  land  that  In  the  1880's  had 
more  ln.terstate  roads  than  most  States  have 
now.  History  will  click  off  a  few — the  Santa 
Fe  Trail,  the  Chisholm  TraU,  Pony  Express 
Road.  Oregon  Trail,  and  route  of  Butterfleld's 
Overland  Dispatch  Line. 

Nine  miles  west  of  legend -cloaked  Dodge 
City,  the  wagon  ruts  of  the  Santa  Pe  TYall 
are  still  visible. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  Interest  the  average 
tourist  in  Kansas'  great  bounty  of  wheat  and 
cattle;  of  oU  and  gas  and  of  the  great  herds 
of  cattle  which  now  roam  the  old  buffalo 
ranges. 

The  fact  that  Kansas  Is  the  geographical 
center  of  the  continental  United  States  will 
scarcely  raise  an  eyebrow. 

exploring  is  good 

But  in  the  207-mile  width  of  the  State, 
easily  accessible,  are  points  of  interest  and 
recreation  you  can  enjoy  with  only  a  slight 
massage  of  the  curiosity. 

Dodge  City  sprawls  across  the  highway, 
prosperous  and  happy  that  it  has  shed  its 
one-time  description  as  the  "wickedest  little 
city  in  America":  happier  still  that  television 
has  kept  it  alive  in  a  cleaner  sort  of  way. 

You  can  visit  storied  Boot  Hill  and  the 
Long  Branch  Saloon:  prowl  the  colorful 
replica  of  Front  Street  as  it  was  In  the  roar- 
ing 1870  days  of  Bat  Masterson  and  Wyatt 
Earp. 

Abilene,  with  its  new  Eisenhower  Museum 
isn't  too  far  off  the  main  East -West  High- 
way. In  Atchison  is  a  plaque  where  Lincoln 
delivered  his  Cooper  Union  speech  In  1859. 
Amelia  Earharfs  birthplace  overlooks  the 
Missouri  River  from  one  of  Atchison's  bluffs. 
In  Brookville.  the  cattlemen's  hotel  of  the 
1870^  still  operates. 

landscape  vahies 
The  landscape,  if  you  range  far  enough, 
holds  Mushroom  rocks  and  Pyramid  rocks; 
countless  lakes  for  swimming,  boating,  and 
fishing,  and  the  last,  unchanged  Pony  Express 
station  stands  at  Hanover. 

In  all  directions  the  land  is  rich  in  Indian 
battle  history.    Kansas  was  once  the  home  of 
at  least  a  dozen  different  tribes  and  it  was 
the  Sioux  who  named  it  "Kanza,"  meaning 
'swift  wind." 
The  Sioux  were  mighty  perceptive. 
Lewis  and  Clark  tromped  through  Kansas 
on  the  way  west  in  1804,  and  Zebulon  Pike 
went  through  2  years  later  on  the  expedition 
where    he    found    in    Colorado,    only    Inci- 
dentally, the  peak  he  said  no  one  could  climb 
and  which  was  later  given  his  name. 

Osawatomie  was  John  Brown's  headquar- 
ters In  the  dark  and  bloody  days  before  the 
Civil  War.  A  State  park  Is  named  for  hlm; 
contains  one  of  his  log  cabin  residences,  his 
statue,  and  a  museum. 

There's  a  log  cabin  17  miles  northwest  of 
Smith  Center  where  "Home  on  the  Range" 
was  written. 

Markers  and  monuments  keep  the  memory 
of  Kansas'  violent  past  active  for  today's 
tourist.  Indian  massacre  mementoes  are 
plentiful. 

Medicine  Lodge,  which  was  named  long  be-  . 
fore  antUiquor  crusading  Carrie  Nation  made 
her  home  there,  had  a  bank  robbery  In  1884. 
Leader  of  the  desperadoes  was  the  marshall 
of  Caldwell,  who  with  three  companions,  was 
taken  from  jail  and  hanged  from  Hangman's 
Tree,  now  symbolized  In  the  Medicine  Lodge 
city  park. 

For  a  more  peaceful  scene,  the  weird 
Gypsum  Hills  of  eroded  towering  mesas  and 
buttes.  are  not  far  south  of  Medicine  Lodge. 

DALTONS,     TOO 

There's  a  monument  in  a  vast  field  south- 
west of  Bazaar,  recalling  the  spot  where 
Notre  Dame  football  coach  Knute  Rockne 
was  killed  in  a  -1931  plane  crash. 

Three  members  pt  the  early  outlaw  gang 
known  as  the  Dalton  brothers  have  a  head- 
stone near  CoffeyvUle,  where  they  fell  while 
trying  to  rob  two  banks  at  the  same  time. 

And  If  you're  looking  for  irony,  there  Is  a 
spot  near  Independence  where  the  Osage  In- 
dians signed  the  Treaty  of  Dnmi  Creek. 

The  agreement  moved  them  out  of  Kansas 
and  iMck  to  Oklahoma — where  oil  was  dis- 
covered on  their  land  to  make  them  some  of 
the  richest  people  on  earth. 
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Edocation  a  Basic  Need 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  B!ARTIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  cannot  solve  the  problem  of 
poverty  in  America  by  adding  to  the  relief 
rolls  or  simply  instituting  greater  public 
makework  programs.  The  Government 
cannot  create  wealth.  This  can  be  done 
only  through  production  of  goods  and 
services.  The  ultimate  solution  to  end- 
ing poverty  is  to  expand  our  private 
economy,  encourage  the  Investment  of 
risk  capital  for  the  creation  of  more  jobs, 
and  the  education  of  the  unskilled  to 
meet  a  growing  labor  demand  in  a 
healthy  and  expanding  economy. 

The  root  cause  of  poverty  is  ignorance. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  cure  for 
poverty  is  education.  As  I  pointed  out 
In  the  debate  on  the  aid-to-education 
bill  when  the  Green  amendment  was  be- 
ing considered,  the  best  way  we  can  help 
the  underprivileged  in  the  South,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  Negroes,  Is  to 
make  education  available  to  children  of 
the  poor.  It  Is  no  secret  that  the  Ne- 
groes, who  make  up  the  overwhelming 
population    of    many    counties    In    the 

South,  have  lacked  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  many  instances.  No  matter 
what  the  causes  which  contributed  to 

the  lack  of  educational  opportunities,  it 
Is  imperative  that  we  make  a  start  on 
improving  education  if  we  have  any  hope 
at  aU  of  winning  the  war  on  poverty. 

Richard  Wilson,  In  a  column  in  the 
Washington  EK^enlng  Star  of  May  3, 
makes  an  excellent  case  for  education 
Instead  of  relief. 

The  column  follows: 

PooE  Need  Education,  Not  Relief 
(By  Rlcbanl  WUson) 

Anyone  with  eyes  knows  that  a  great  deal 
of  nonsenfie  Is  talked  in  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration about  poverty  In  this  country. 

Quantitative  and  qualitative  estimates  on 
the  degree  of  poverty  are  politically  Inflated. 
Standards  of  poverty  are  challengable. 
Causes  of  poverty  are  controversial. 

Included  among  the  poverty  stricken  are 
the  handicapped,  those  who  may  be  only  tem- 
porarily in  bad  straits,  alcoholics,  people  who 
own  their  own  homes,  cars,  and  television 
sets  and  live  respectably  on  modest  pensions, 
graduate  students  who  soon  will  be  making 
good  incomes  and  many  other  classes  falling 
within  the  $3,000  per  year  qualification. 

Conversely,  to  argue  that  poverty  does  not 
exist  or  that  living  standards  are  too  low  for 
too  many  would  be  to  Ignore  an  obvious  prob- 
lem which  needs  Immediate  attention. 

But  to  attribute  this  condition  solely  to 
faulty  workings  of  the  economic  system  is 
very  wrong  because  the  conditions  of  poverty 
would  still  exist  In  some  of  the  above  men- 
tioned groups  in  the  most  perfect  society. 

More  than  this,  the  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself  may  tend  to  perpetuate  condi- 
Uons  of  poverty  as  in  the  case  of  an  agricul- 
tural program  which  inexorably  and  ima- 
voldably  hastens  the  decline  of  the  family 
farm  as  the  soxirce  of  a  decent  living. 

Social  maladjustments  of  one  kind  or 
another,  racial  discrlminatiorC  low  education  - 
al  standards,  lack  of  skills,  physieirand  men- 
tal defects.  Illness,  temporary  bad  luck,  age — 


these  are  the  more  readily  recognizable  con- 
ditions of  poverty. 

The  poverty  fighters  alwajt  get  confused. 
They  begin  to  think  about  equality,  median 
and  average  incomes,  and  a  general  leveling 
of  the  economic  status  of  the  country.  Thus 
they  promote  a  popular  delusion  among  the 
ill  informed  and  the  Government  reliant  that 
the  great  man  In  the  White  Hoiase  will  usher 
them  into  a  life  of  comfort  wid  ease. 

It  should  be  better  understood  that  in  the 
war  on  poverty,  as  well  as  the  school  aid  pro- 
gram, the  big  battles  will  have  to  be  fought 
by  government  and  people  at  the  State,  lo- 
cal, and  neighborhood  level;  and  by  business, 
organized  labor,  and  nonprofit  organizations. 

President  Johnson's  recent  announcement 
of  poverty  program  accocnplishments — 
250,000  in  the  Jobs  Corps.  45,000  needy  stu- 
dents in  800  colleges.  125,000  in  adult  educa- 
tion programs — sound  imprcstive  but  barely 
scratch    the   surface    of   the    Uasic    programs. 

When  the  question  is  looked  at  more 
deeply.  It  is  found  htat  even  the  social 
security  program  reaches  only  superficially 
Into  the  basic  problems. 

Maximunfi  social  security  payments  go  only 
to  those  who  have  earned  a  lifetime  income 
well  above  the  arbitrarj-  poverty  line  of  $3,000 
per  year  cash  income.  Payments  received 
by  most  beneficiaries  fall  well  below  the 
poverty  line. 

As  another  measure  of  what  the  Federal 
Government  Is  doing  about  poverty,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  vastly  greater  private 
and  Institutional  efforts. 

Private  charitable  contributions  now  ex- 
ceed $8.5  billion  per  year.  A:iaual  cash  bene- 
fits under  private  employee  benefit  plans 
runs  to  $4.5  bUUon.  medical  benefits  under 
private    insurance    have    risen   to   $7    billion 

annually. 

Private  philanthropy  for  institutional 
care,  family  counseling,  day  oare  and  emer- 
gency relief  has  nearly  doubled  In  the  last 
10  years. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
total  output  of  the  U.S.  economy  is  devoted 
to  health,  education,  social  insurance,  and 
welfare. 

The  Johnson  aptipoverty  program  rep- 
resents only  a  small  part  of  this  total,  and 
some  of  it  is  not  directed  at  poverty  primar- 
ily but  at  the  development  of  regional  econ- 
omies mainly  through  road  building. 

In  the  long  run,  the  answer  to  ctiring  pov- 
erty rather  than  relieving  it  may  lie  In  edu- 
cation and  in  lifting  the  children  of  the  poor 
out  of  the  environment  in  which  their  par- 
ents are  hopelessly  locked  for  specialized 
education  in  residential  schools. 

Some  would  say  that  the  Government 
would  be  attempting  to  break  up  the  Ameri- 
can family  by  such  methods  and  adopting 
Sovietized  remedies  for  American  problems. 
But,  since  we  are  doing  so  many  other  things. 
a  pilot  project  on  this  line  might  be  worth 
a  try. 


Fort  Caster   National  Cemetery 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.     Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  insert  into  the 
Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Michigan  State  Legislature  relative  to 
the  establishing  of  a  national  cemetery  at 
Fort  Custer.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion for  this  purpose.  H.R.  7383. 

The  resolution  of  the  Michigan  Legis- 
lature follows: 


House  CoNctmaENT  Resoltttion  12 
(Offered    by    Representatives    DeMaso,    Mr.-. 

McCollough,      Cyril     H.     Root,     Spencer, 

Erlandsen,     O'Brien,     Jacobettl,     Wagnc: 

Arnett,  Esch,  and  Little) 
Conciurent     resolution     memorializing     th.- 

Congress  relative  to  the  establishing  of  .. 

national  cemetery  at  Fort  Custer 

Whereas  through  the  recent  action  of  tlip 
National  Defense  Department  many  areas  cr 
Fort   Ctister  are  being  deactivated  and  tlv- 
various   parts   of   the  fort  are  being  dlsen 
gaged  for  other  activities;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  great  need  In  the  Sta;  • 
of  Michigan  for  a  national  cemetery  for  tli 
veterans  of  the  State  of  Michigan  and  sur- 
rounding territories;  and 

Whereas  it  would  be  fitting  and  proper  th; 
a  portion  of  the  land  at  Port  Custer,  whic. 
wi\s  the  scene  of  training  for  so  many  tho',:- 
sands  of  American  soldiers,  be  dedicated  as 
national  cemetery  by  the  U.S.  Govemmeir 
in  honor  of  its  veterans:  Now.  therefore,  b 
it 

Resohwd  by  the  hoMse  of  representative 
(the  senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congre^^^ 
Is  hereby  respectfully  tirged  to  create  a  nr,  - 
tional  cemetery  at  Fort  Custer,  Mich.;  and  b  * 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  b- 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Unite<- 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  thr 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  anci 
to  each  member  of  the  Michigan  delegatior 
to  the  Congress. 

Adopted  by  the  senate  April  1,  1965. 
Bersyl  I.  Kenyon, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Adopted  by  the  house  April  1,  1965. 
Norman  E.  Philleo. 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


We  Must  Act  Now  To  Establish  a  Hudson 
Highlands  National  Scenic  Riverway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5.  1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
several  of  my  distinguished  colleague.^ 
have  spoken  eloquently  in  this  House  of 
the  problems  of  the  Hudson  River  anci 
the  urgent  need  to  find  solutions  for 
these  problems  before  in-eparable  dam- 
age is  done^to  this  matchless  Americar. 
natural  resource. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  state  my  finn  be- 
lief that  we  must  act  now  by  establish- 
ing a  Hudson  Highlands  National  Scenic 
Rivei-way  as  proposed  in  legislation 
which  I  and  10  of  my  colleagues  have 
introduced. 

The  battle  to  save  the  Hudson  High- 
lands may  well  be  a  watershed  in  the 
history  of  conservation  in  America.  The 
passage  of  the  proposed  legislation  can 
have  great  significance  not  only  for  the 
Hudson  and  other  great  American  rivers, 
but  for  other  natural  resources  threat- 
ened with  destruction  or  despoliation  by 
thoughtless  short-range  projects  and  by 
official  ignorance  and  apathy. 

One  of  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  Ottinger],  in  his 
remarks,  touched  upon  a  problem  of  the 
Hudson  which  troubles  many  of  us  who 
are  concerned  with  developing  our  irre- 


placeable and  fast-vanishing  natural  re- 
sources in  the  best  interests  of  all  the 
people.  He  pointed  out  that  Federal 
legislation  was  urgently  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  Hudson  from  the  uncontrolled 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  moment,  at  least 
five  Government  agencies — the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard — 
have  the  power  to  make  crucial  decisions 
about  the  use  and  development  of  the 
river.  This  r>ower  is  unrestrained  by  any 
obligation  to  respect  the  wishes  of  State 
or  local  governments  or  the  people  who 
live,  work,  and  own  property  along  the 
river.  In  point  of  fact,  none  of  these 
agencies  has  any  binding  obligation  to 
consult  with  any  other. 

Many  of  the  projects  that  are  ad- 
vanced by  these  agencies  sei-ve  the  public 
interest  admirably  and  several  of  the 
agencies  are  noted  for  the  care  with 
which  they  move  on  projects  and  the 
concern  they  show  for  public  interest  and 
welfare.  But  even  in  these  cases,  the 
care  is  largely  due  to  the  high  purpose 
of  the  administrators  and  is  more  an  act 
of  grace  than  of  legislative  policy.  This 
is  a  very  serious  problem  indeed.  And  it 
is  a  problem  that  besets  many  other  areas 
as  well. 

To  be  siu'e,  these  agencies  almost  in- 
variably are  required  to  give  public 
notice  of  their  plans  and  not  infrequently 
to  schedule  public  hearings  at  which  the 
jjublic  interest  may  be  represented.  But 
the  very  agency  charged  with  holding  the 
hearings  is  the  same  agency  charged 
with  the  development  of  the  projects  to 
be  considered. 

Thus,  in  the  most  recent  case  involv- 
ing the  Hudson,  the  controversial  Con- 
-solidated  Edison  plant  at  Storm  King 
Mountain,  it  was  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission— the  agency  charged  with  the 
piomotion  of  electrical  power — that  was 
asked  to  weigh  issues  of  conservation, 
land  use,  and  other  concerns  of  public 
iiolicy.  However,  well-intentioned  the 
judge,  no  reasonable  man  would  expect 
iiim  to  render  a  just  and  equitable  deci- 
sion in  a  case  to  which  he  himself  was 
a  party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  the  private  in- 
dividual, ill  financed  and  ill  equipped, 
represent  his  own  interests  in  such  a  pro- 
ceeding against  the  giant  adversaries  of 
areat  wealth  represented  by  modem  in- 
dustry? How  can  he  defend  himself  in  a 
strange  court,  mUes  from  his  home,  faced 
with  puzzling  administrative  procedures 
and  enonnously  technical  material? 

Federal  Power  Cwnmissioner  Charles 
R.  Ross,  in  his  excellent  and  humane  dis- 
.-ont  from  the  Commission  majority  in 
the  Consolidated  Edison-Storm  King 
Mountain  case  pinpointed  the  difficulty: 

A  regulatory  commission — 

He  said — 
can  insiue  continuing  confidence  in  its  de- 
I'lsions  only  when  It  has  used  Its  stall  and  its 
'wn  expertise  In  a  manner  not  possible  for 
the  uninformed  and  poorly  financed  public. 

In  short,  the  public  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  good  will  of  the  Commission. 


In  the  absence  of  legislation  control- 
ling these  practices,  this  can  result  in  se- 
rious abuses  of  the  public  interest.  This 
is  as  true  for  the  Long  Island  wetlands, 
as  it  is  for  t^e  Hudson  River.  But  the 
most  burning  indictment  is  tlie  history 
of  Federal  Power  Commission  procedures 
in  the  Storm  King  Mountain  case.  TTiis 
history  is  set  forth  in  a  brief  presented 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  by  the 
great  American  advocate,  Lloyd  K.  Gar- 
rison, on  April  8,  1965,  in  an  application 
for  rehearing  on  the  license  granted  to 
Consolidated  Edison. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  think  that  this  House 
and  the  American  people  should  have  a 
chance  to  read  the  story  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion IV  of  the  remarkable  document  filed 
by  Mr.  Garrison: 

Point  IV 

(In  a  case  like  this,  in  which  all  the  re- 
sources of  a  powerful  utility  are  pitted 
against  the  unorganized  public,  the  Commis- 
sion has  a  duty  to  receive  relevant  evidence 
regarding  feasible  alternatives,  even  though 
it  Is  offered  after  the  hearings  have  been 
closed.! 

In  this  case  Consolidated  Edison's  studies 
of  the  Storm  King  Moiuitaln  project  began 
in  late  1959  or  1960  when  the  company's  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  the  site  by  executives 
of  the  Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Corp. 

It  was  necessary  for  Consolidated  Edison, 
in  order  to  go  through  with  the  project,  to 
obtain  from  the  village  of  Cornwall  its  water 
supply  in  the  form  of  a  natural  reservoir  on 
Storm  King  Mountain.     This  reservoir  would 

then  be  deepened,  widened,  and  dammed  to 

contain  the  huge  volume  of  Hudson  River 
water  which  would  be  pumped  up  into  it. 

The  acquisition  of  Cornwall's  reservoir 
was  facilitated   early  in   1963,  the  same  year 

Consolidated  Edison  first  applied  to  the 
Commission  for  a  license.  An  amendment 
to  the  New  York  village  law,  introduced  by 
an  assemblyman  from  Cornwall,  which  be- 
came effective  April  16,  1963,  permitted  a 
village  to  "sell,  transfer,  or  lease  properties 
constituting  its  water  supply  and  distribu- 
tion system,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  a  fair 
consideration,  to  any  person  or  public  cor- 
poration for  any  use  other  than  the  supply 
or  distribution  of  water  for  potable  purposes 
upon  a  determination  by  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  the  village  that  the  properties  to  be 
sold,  transferred,  or  leased  are  no  longer 
necessary  for  water  supply  or  other  village 
purposes  " 

Consolidated  Eldison  indicated  to  Cornwall 
officials  that  when  the  project  was  built  large 
Eidditional  tax  revenues  for  Cornwall  would 
result.  The  company  offered  to  pay  to  have 
new  water  transmission  and  filtration  sys- 
tems built,  to  provide  the  city  with  a  park, 
and  to  pay  fees  and  costs  which  Cornwall 
might  incur  in  working  out  the  details  of  the 
changes. 

Througiiout  this  period,  the  public  re- 
mained in  ignorance  of  these  preparations. 

Consolidated  Edison  filed  its  initial  appli- 
cation for  the  Cornwall  project  with  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  on  January  29. 
1963.  On  March  12.  1963,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  issued  a  pub- 
lic notice  that  an  application  had  been  filed 
for  a  proposed  project.  It  was  described  as 
follows: 

"The  proposed  project  will  consist  of  lour 
earth  and  rock  filled  dsuns  forming  an  upper 
storage  reservoir  located  in  a  natural  basin 
at  the  crest  of  the  Hudson  Highlands  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Hudson  High- 
lands run  for  approximately  50  miles,  with 
many  natural  basins  at  crests  along  the  way. 

The  notice  not  only  failed  to  identify  the 
location  of  the  project;  it  also  omitted  any 
reference  to  the  long  overhead  power  lines 


which  would  be  an  integral  part  of  the  proj- 
ect. In  short,  the  notice  was  clearly  insuffi- 
cient to  alert  what  Commissioner  Ross  so 
aptly  describes  as  the  "uninformed  and 
poorly  financed  public"  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  project,  the  dangers  that  would  be  in- 
herent in  it,  and  the  damage  it  would  cause. 

The  notice  fixed  April  29,  1963,  as  the  last 
day  upon  which  protest  and  petitions  might 
be  filed,  but  the  notice,  though  dated  March 
12.  1963,  was  not  published  until  March  20. 
1963.  During  the  period  of  40  days  from  the 
publication  of  the  notice  to  the  deadline  for 
protests  and  petitions,  the  "uninformed  and 
poorly  financed  public"  was  presumably  ex- 
pected to  locate  the  project,  detremlne  Its 
effect,  gather  information  and  financial  sup- 
port, learn  the  administrative  procedures  of 
the  Commission,  and  move  to  protest.  The 
applicant,  on  the  other  hand,  had  had  more 
than  3  years  in  which  to  prepare. 

The  notice  not  only  contained  a  minimum 
oi  information  and  a  minimum  of  time  for 
intervention:  it  also  was  publicized  with  as 
much  secrecy  as  the  law  would  permit.  It 
was  published  once  in  the  Federal  Register 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  aiad  once  a  week  for  four 
consecutive  weeks  in  a  small  nevTspaper  in 
Goshen.  N.Y.,  a  town  of  3,000  people  located 
more  than  10  miles  from  the  actual  site  of  the 
plant  and  more  than  50  miles  frcnn  New  York. 

On  September  13,  1963,  Consolidated  Edison 
filed  an  amendment  to  its  application  making 
substantial  technical  changes  In  the  pro- 
posed operation  of  the  plant.  GraduaUy  in- 
formation about  the  project  began  to  spn&d; 
some  protests  were  made;  and  on  January  22, 
1964  the  Commission  directed  that  a  public 
hearing  be  held  on  February  25,  1964. 

The    opposition    at    this    time    consisted 

mostly  of  individual  citizens.    They  had  no 

organization.  In  fact  they  were  for  the  most 
part  unaware  of  each  other  and  could  not  co- 
ordinate their  activities.  Moreover,  those 
few  who  could  afford  to  formally  oppose  the 
project  had  barely  34  days  in  which  to  obtain 
representation,  gather  material,  file  Inter- 
ventions and  prepare  a  case. 

On  February  6,  1964,  the  first  of  the  formal 
petitions  to  intervene  was  field  with  the 
Commission  by  the  Scenic  Hudson  Preserva- 
tion Conference.  "ITie  conference  was  an 
organization  hasltly  formed  by  Nature's  Con- 
servancy and  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Trail 
Conference,  two  conservation  CM*ganlzation8. 
Participating  In  the  conference  were  some 
32  cooperating  groups,  for  the  most  part 
small  local  nonprofit  organizations. 

The  conference's  petition  was  granted  on 
February  14,  1964.  only  11  days  before  the 
hearings  were  to  be  held.  On  Pebrxiary  17, 
1964,  the  town  of  Cortlandt  filed  a  petition 
to  intervene,  and  subsequently  during  the 
proceedings  this  petition  and  the  petitions  of 
Philipstown,  the  town  of  Putnam  Valley  and 
the  town  of  Yorktown  were  filed  and  granted 
by  the  Commission. 

Beginning  on  February  25,  1964,  2  days  of 
hearings  were  held  in  Washington.  D,C.,  far 
from  the  site  of  the  plant  and  the  homes 
of  the  persons  most  directly  affected  by  it. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  Commission  indi- 
cated its  intention  to  hear  only  statements 
of  Interest  and  not  formal  evidence.  Con- 
solidated Edison  used  the  opportunity  to  put 
before  the  Commission  what  it  characterized 
as  a  prima  facie  case  and,  in  effect,  chal- 
lenged Scenic  Hudson  to  deal  then  and  there 
with  this  complex  and  highly  technical  ma- 
terial. Scenic  Hudson  objected  to  this  un- 
warranted broadening  of  the  hearings,  but 
was  overruled  by  the  Commission. 

On  March  10.  1964.  the  examiner  made  his 
formal  report  to  the  Commission,  sununariz- 
ing  the  testimony  and  declaring  that  in  his 
opini->n.  based  upon  the  evidence  so  far  in- 
troduced, the  license  should  be  issued.  This 
early  statement  of  the  position  which  the 
Commlssio?!  was  la  ted  to  adopt  was  made 
before  Scenic  Hudson  or  any  other  intervener 
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had  bad  any  reasonable  opportunity  to  de- 
velop expert  testimony. 

Consolidated  Edison  then  filed  a  motion 
to  terminate  the  proceedings,  answers  to 
wbioh  were  filed  by  Scenic  Hudson  and  Pbll- 
Ipetown.  On  March  27,  1964,  the  Commis- 
sion Issued  an  order  denying  Consolidated 
Edison's  motion  and  setting  April  20,  1964,  as 
a  date  fcM*  further  hearings. 

In  this  order,  the  Commission,  in  effect, 
offered  the  opposition  24  days  In  which  to 
deal  finally  with  the  case  which  Consolidated 
Edison  had  put  forward,  to  anticipate  what 
other  material  the  company's  experts  might 
Introduce,  to  prepare  their  own  case  and  ob- 
tain expert  witnesses.  If  possible,  and  to  fa- 
miliarize these  witnesses  with  the  questions 
at  issue. 

This  would  have  been  a  formidable  task  for 
a  well  financed,  highly  organized  group.  It 
was  beyond  the  cajjablllty  of  the  unorganized 
public  groups  represented  before  the  Com- 
mission in  this  action.  At  Scenic  Hudson's 
motion,  agreed  to  by  all  paLrties,  the  hearing 
date  was  extended  14  days  to  May  4,  1964. 
The  few  witnesses  which  Scenic  Hudson  was 
able  to  obtain  In  the  limited  time  available 
and  In  the  light  of  the  reluctance  of  experts 
to  testify  against  a  powerful  utility,  were 
at  a  disadvantage  In  not  having  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  previous  testimony  and  to  assemble  all 
the  needed  Information. 

In  spite  of  these  handicaps,  the  hearings 
served  a  useful  purpose.  For  the  first  time 
public  attention  was  drawn  to  the  many  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  application.  This  led 
the  Joint  Legislative  Conmiittee  on  Natural 
Resources  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  in- 
terest Itself  In  the  Issues.  After  several 
months  of  study,  the  committee  requested 
the  Commission  to  withhold  action,  and 
scheduled  hearings  near  the  actual  site  of  the 
Cornwall  project.  The  Commission  rejected 
the  request  of  the  Joint  committee,  as  It  did 
the  requests  of  several  U.S.  Congressmen 
from  New  York  State. 

On  November  17,  1964.  the  Commission 
held  the  last  of  the  public  hearings,  which 
consisted  of  oral  argument.  The  record  was 
then  closed. 

The  Joint  legislative  committee  on  nat- 
xn^l  resources  held  hearings  at  Bear  Moun- 
tain State  Park  on  November  19  and  30,  1964. 
A  total  of  107  witnesses  were  heard,  the  large 
majority  objecting  to  the  Cornwall  project. 
Only  a  very  few  had  been  heard  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Conunlssion. 

The  committee's  report,  which  was  critical 
of  the  project  and  the  proceedings,  was  issued 
on  February  16.  1965,  shortly  before  the 
license  was  granted  to  Consolidated  Edison. 

At  the  committee  hearings,  new  testimony 
was  brought  forward,  much  of  It  of  a  tech- 
nical nature,  and  was  given  wide  publicity. 
As  a  result  large  numbers  of  people  learned 
about  the  project  and  its  effects  for  the  first 
thne.  Many  who  discovered  that  their  in- 
terests were  to  be  injured  by  the  project  took 
the  only  course  available — they  filed  formal 
petitions  of  Intervention  with  the  Commis- 
sion asking  that  new  evidence  be  heard. 
Formal  petitions  Included : 

1.  Long  Islfjid  Fishermen's  Association, 
Inc.;  Petition  filed  December  24,  1964;  denied 
January  13.  1965. 

2.  Cortlandt  Conservation  Association: 
Petition  filed  December  24.  1964;  denied  Jan- 
uary 13.  1965. 

3.  Power  Committee  of  the  Community 
Council  of  Hilltop  Village  Cooperative  24: 
Petition  filed  January  7,  1965;  denied  Jan- 
uary 13,  1965. 

4.  Power  Committee  of  the  Community 
Council  of  Hilltop  Village  Cooperative  24: 
Petition  for  rehearing  filed  February  1,  1965; 
denied  February  19,  1965. 

5.  National  Party  Boat  Alliance:  Petition 
filed  January  8,  1865;  denied  January  18, 
1965. 


6.  Coimcil  of  Brooklyn  Organizations,  Inc.: 
Petition  filed  February  l,  1965;  denied  Feb- 
ruary 5, 1965. 

7.  Village  of  Preeport:  Petition  filed  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1965;  denied  February  5,  1965. 

8.  Village  of  Preeport:  Motion  for  rehearing 
filed  March  9.  1965;  intervention  granted  to 
the  extent  of  allowing  testimony  on  fish 
screens  at  May  4,  hearing. 

9.  Congress  of  Puerto  Rlcan  Municipali- 
ties: Petition  filed  February  3,  1965;  denied 
March  3,  1965. 

We  submit  that  under  the  circumstances 
that  have  been  outlined  abo?e,  these  peti- 
tioners, who  acted  promptly  ae  soon  as  they 
understood  all  that  was  involved,  should 
have  been  permitted  to  intervene,  and  the 
record  should  have  been  open.e<i  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well  to  note  that  the 
decision  made  by  the  FPC  in  this  case 
has  ramifications  that  extend  far  beyond 
the  areas  immediately  affected  by  the 
plant  and  the  transmission  lines.  Fisher- 
men who  earn  their  living  from  Long 
Island  Sound  may  well  suffer  grievous 
economic  harm  if  the  spawning  grounds 
of  the  unique  Hudson  River  race  of 
striped  bass  are  destroyed.  Is  any  one 
commission  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  be  permitted  to  make  decisions  of  such 
importance  affecting  issues  far  outside 
its  competence?  Are  we  to  lose  the  valu- 
able natural  properties  left  in  our 
stewardship  for  future  generations  to 
the  fragmented  authority  of  Federal 
bureaus?  Or  will  we  act  now,  as  the  peo- 
ple demand,  and  bring  these  various  in- 
terests under  the  restraining  hand  of 
Federal  authority  charged  with  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  all  the  people? 

We  must  act  to  establish  a  Hudson 
Highlands  National  Scenic  Riverway. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  3.  1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
highly  developed  society  maBs  communi- 
cations play  a  vital  role  and  thus  bear  a 
heavy  responsibility  to  this  society. 
Magazines  and  newspapers  tn  this  coun- 
try share  the  responsibility,  along  with 
other  forms  of  communication,  of  edu- 
cating and  informing  the  public. 

In  Minneapolis,  we  have  been  particu- 
larly fortunate  to  have  responsible  news- 
papers, the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib- 
une, now  edited  by  John  Cowles,  Jr. 
Though  I  have  not  always  agreed  with 
the  positions  of  the  newspapers,  nor  they 
with  mine,  I  can  say  we  In  Minneapolis 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  a  fine  tradition  in 
newspapers. 

Just  this  week  it  has  been  announced 
that  the  newspaper  has  purchased  a  half 
interest  in  Harper's  magazine,  an  equally 
fine  publication.  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
the  announcement  appearing  in  the 
Minneapolis  Star  of  April  29  : 

Star  &  Tribune  Co.  Buys  Into  Harpers 

New  York,  N.Y. — The  Minneapolis  Star  & 
Tribune  Co.  has  acquired  half  Interest  in  a 


newly  formed  company  that  wm  publish  the 
114-year-old  magazine.  Harper's. 

John  Cowles,  Jr.,  a  vice  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune,  Co.  and  editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  wUl  be  president  of  the  new  firm 
Harper's  Magazine,   Inc. 

The  previous  sole  owner  of  Harper's,  Harper 
and  Row  Book  Co..  owns  the  other  50  per- 
cent,of  the  shares. 

John  Fischer  will  continue  as  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  magazine.  He  also  will  be 
executive  vice  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  the  new  company. 

Among  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
will  be  Otto  A.  Sllha  and  Philip  Von  Blon. 
vice  presidents  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  & 
Tribune  Co. 

Howard  W.  Mithun,  vice  president  and 
secretary  of  the  Minneapolis  company,  will 
be  secretary  of  the  new  corporation.  Clar- 
ence B.  McCue,  treasurer  of  the  Minneapolis 
company,  also  will  serve  as  treasurer  of  Har- 
per's  Magazine,   Inc. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  piu-chase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
oflBce. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


Weirton  Steel  Co.  Commended  for  Its 
Program  of  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
Control — Senator  Randolph  Partici- 
pates in  Dedication  of  New  Equipment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

Of    WEST    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  April  30,  1965.  a  remote  control 
■witch  activating  a  huge  electrostatic 
precipitator  at  the  Weirton  Steel  opera - 
lion  of  National  Steel  Corp.  was  formally 
ijlaced  in  service.  This  facility  was  in- 
stalled to  control  air  pollution  from  the 
open-hearth  furnaces  in  Weirton,  W.  Va. 
.^s  a  member  of  the  Senate  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  it 
was  my  privilege  and  responsibility  to 
participate.  The  switch  was  thrown,  the 
button  was  pressed,  then  came  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  redbrown  plumes  of 
smoke  billowing  from  these  open-hearth 
lurnace  stacks  transformed  within  2 
minutes  into  clean  air,  leaving  the  pre- 
cipitator stack. 

State  of  West  Virginia  officials  and 
National  Steel  Corp.  executives  present 
.'.ere  aware  that  far  more  than  a  simple 
action  of  that  moment  was  associated 
".ith  this  undertaking.  Members  of  the 
'.Vest  Virginia  Air  Pollution  Control  Com- 
mission, State  Agriculture  Commissioner 
Gus  R.  Douglas,  and  Samuel  Kusic,  rep- 
resenting an  active  State  air  pollution 
control  body;  Mr.  C.  G.  Toumay,  presi- 
dent of  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  and  his  staff, 
c'presenting  an  enlightened  industrial 
management;  and  several  million  dol- 
lars, representing  the  cost  of  this  facility: 
all  working  together  were  necessary  to 
acliieve  this  transformation.  Let  the 
-ecord  reflect,  Mr.  President,  that  when 
these  basic  ingredients  are  present,  air 
and  stream  pollution  problems,  no  matter 
how  complex,  can  and  are  being  solved 
at  the  State  and  local  levels  of  govern- 
nent.  These  factors  are  effective  in 
West  Virginia.  Other  State  and  local 
r»fficials  at  this  significant  ceremony  were 
State  Senators  Chester  R.  Hubbard  and 
William  Tompos  of  the  First  District; 
members  of  the  house  of  delegates, 
George  G.  Griffith  and  George  Di  Tokash 
of  Hancock  County ;  and  Mavor  Frank  A. 
Rybka,  of  Weirton. 

Prior  to  the  ceremony,  V/sirton  Steel 

•fficials  explained  in  some  detail  to  these 

uests,  the  full  extent  of  their  current 

air  and  stream  pollution  control  prog- 

^•ess.    They  discussed  their  new  "mill  of 

•  he  future,"  under  construction,  consist- 

ng  of  a  300- ton  basic  oxygen  process,  a 

^  acuum  degassing  unit  and  a  continuous 


Appendix 

casting  installation.  For  the  first  time 
in  this  country,  these  three  units  will 
function  in  imison  to  make  a  superior 
steel  product,  thus  the  name,  "Mill  of 
the  Future."  These  facilities  require 
large  amounts  of  water  for  cooling,  scale 
removal  and  dust  collection — over  50 
million  gallons  of  water  per  day.  The 
water  treatment  facilities  planned  by 
Weirton  Steel  will  fit  their  name  for  this 
"Mill  of  the  Future."  They  will  recir- 
culate 90  percent  of  ttiis  water  through 
complex  filters,  oil  and  scale  basins,  clar- 
ifiers,  and  finally,  p>olishing  pressure 
filters.  As  water  is  returned  to  the  Ohio 
River,  it  will  meet  the  most  stringent  re- 
qmrements  for  water  quality. 

Before  the  basic  oxygen  process  effluent 
is  released  to  the  atmosphere,  this  air 
will  be  washed  in  a  wet  scrubber  and  an- 
other clean  stack  will  mark  the  Weirton 
horizon.  All  of  this  at  a  cost  of  many 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  company  management  also  dis- 
cussed with  us  a  new  sulfuric  acid  dis- 
posal facility  to  completely  eliminate  the 
discharge  of  waste  sulfuric  pickling  acid 
to  the  Ohio  River.  This  installation,  on 
which  operating  costs  equal  $1,000  per 
day,  will  collect  and  neutralize  all  sul- 
furic acid  wastes  from  the  Weirton  Steel 
plant.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  com- 
plete remodeling  of  the  cold  rolling 
tandem  mills  to  recirculate  rolling  solu- 
tions and  install  oil  collection  and  re- 
moval basins  to  prevent  rolling  oils  from 
entering  the  Ohio  River.  These  installa- 
tions represent  cun-ent  projects  to  re- 
duce air  and  stream  pollution  at 
Weirton.  Much  more  has  been  done  and 
much  more  will  be  done.  National  Steel 
officials  told  me  during  this  visit,  that 
their  current  budget  commitments  at 
Weirton  Steel  for  control  of  air  and 
stream  pollution  equaled  approximately 
SIO  million.  This  has  been  committed 
by  an  industrial  company  working  with 
local  and  State  oflBcials  with  no  involve- 
ment of  Federal  authorities. 

The  Weh'ton  Steel  plant  occupies  a  sig- 
nificant place  in  the  economic,  social, 
and  civic  life  of  the  northern  section  of 
our  State,  where  it  employs  almost  13,- 
000  persons.  Leadership  in  many  as- 
pects of  civic  affairs  Is  exercised  by 
company  personnel,  and  it  is  noteworthy. 
In  this  respect,  that  the  former  president 
of  Weirton  Steel,  the  Honorable  Tom 
Millsop.  served  as  a  mayor  of  that  city 
and  was  responsible  for  much  commu- 
nity progress  and  a  strong  sense  of  com- 
munity purpose. 

If  all  industrial  management  officials 
were  as  progressive  and  as  civic  minded 
as  are  those  of  the  Weirton  Steel,  and 
if  all  State  and  local  officials  were  as 
conscious  of  their  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  pollution  control  as  are  those  now 
serving  in  West  Virginia,  the  Congress 


would  perhaps  not  need  to  act  on  Fed- 
eral standards  for  air  and  water  quality. 

As  legislators  we  must  recognize  that 
these  large  expenditures  for  cleaning  our 
air  and  water  and  for  the  beautiflcation 
of  America  do  not  result  in  any  financial 
return  to  industry.  On  the  contrary, 
they  result  in  substantial  costs. 

As  legislators,  therefore,  in  addition  to 
enacting  abatement  legislation  based  on 
enforcement  authority,  we  should  create 
an  effective  Incentive  for  the  continua- 
tion, acceleration,  and  expansion  of 
abatement  projects  constructed  at  the 
initiative  of  industry.  We  can  do  so  by 
supporting  legislation  that  will  give  tax 
recognition  to  amounts  expended  by  In- 
dustry to  Improve  the  quality  of  air  and 
water — our  invaluable  natural  resources. 

As  I  stated  in  my  remarks  at  Wlerton 
on  April  30,  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  act  during  this  session  on  leg- 
islation which  would  give  to  Industry  an 
accelerated  writeoff  of  investments  In 
pollution  abatement  equipment.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1670,  which  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. I  believe  that  society  as  a  whole 
should  bear  some  of  the  cost  of  such 
equipment  which  is  necessitated  by  the 
increasing  Industrialization  of  our  coun- 
try- and  the  growing  population  density. 
For  these  reasons  I  shall  press  for  early 
action  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  well  as 
legislation  to  bring  some  relief  to  those 
companies  which  seek  to  Implement  the 
goals  of  that  legislation. 


Retreat   in   Asia   Would  Be   Arenne   to 
Disaster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or   TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6, 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  recent  editorial  of  April  28. 
1965,  entitled  "Policy  Fhmly  Stated:  Re- 
treat in  Asia  Would  Be  Avenue  to  Dis- 
aster," the  Nashville  Banner  calls  for 
support  of  President  Johnson's  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

Asserting : 

President  Johnson  obviously  has  assessed 
the  case,  and  Is  adhering  to  a  policy  course 
dictated  by  the  realities.. 

The  editorial  adds:  "There  can  be  no 
wavering  on  that  course  of  duty  out- 
lined," by  President  Johnson  and  reiter- 
ated In  his  news  conference  of  April  27, 
1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  I  request  per- 
mission to  insert  the  editorial  from  the* 
Nashville  Banner  in  the  Record  and  com- 
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mend  it  to  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Policy    Pirmlt    Stated:     Retreat    in    Asia 
Would  Be  Avehue  to  Disaster 

President  Johnson  firmly  restated  yester- 
day the  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam;  its  purpose 
clearly  defined,  and  underlined  with  the  note 
of  courage  that  forbids  retreat.  It  was  not 
a  provocative  discussion,  but  explanatory  for 
any  element  on  this  side,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  needing  the  explanation. 

There  can  be  no  wavering  on  that  course 
of  duty  outlined.  With  evaluation  of  the 
crisis  there  as  definitive  as  it  was  perceptive, 
the  President  warned  that  yielding  by  sur- 
render would  bring  greater  threats,  and  ulti- 
mately all-out  war.  He  was  on  solid  grovmd 
In  reminding  of  the  costs  of  retreat  in  every 
Instance  of  that — from  Munich  to  the 
present. 

America  is  not  tlie  aggressor  in  Asia.  Its 
military  intervention  there,  solicited  by 
South  Vietnam,  is  for  free  world  security, 
to  which  national  policy  and  its  alliances  are 
committed.  The  increasing  responsibility 
assumed  has  been  in  the  light  of  commu- 
nism's military  threat — raised  by  both  North 
Vietnam  and  Red  China,  their  combined  pur- 
pose the  conquest  of  all  Asia. 

Halfhearted  or  fainthearted  measures  will 
not  stem  that  murderous  tide.  Once  a  bat- 
tle has  been  Joined,  there  can  be  no  substi- 
tute for  victory. 

President  Johnson  obviously  has  assessed 
the  case,  and  is  adhering  to  a  policy  course 
dictated  by  the  realities.  He  has  answered 
effectively  the  critics  who — in  this  engage- 
ment, as  others — have  advocated  the  panic 
and  pullout  course,  and  whose  policy  con- 
cept would  make  every  sacrifice  to  date  a 
sacrifice  In  vain. 

There  are  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
have  assessed  the  murderous  realities  of  the 
Communist  dogma — seeing  It  for  what  it  is; 
and  have  believed  for  years  that  there  would 
be  no  peace,  security,  nor  guarantees  of  the 
preservation  of  freedom,  until  communism 
has  been  clobbered  by  somebody. 

Whatever  the  course  we  pursue  in  meeting 
that  threat  to  the  free  world  and  to  the 
United  States  as  our  prime  consideration,  it 
won't  be  cheap.  But  it  will  be  infinitely 
more  expensive,  in  blood  and  substance,  if 
the  enemy  is  permitted  to  continue  aggres- 
sion and  conquest  unchallenged. 

The  President  engaged  in  no  rhetorical 
definitions  avoiding  references  to  the  term 
of  "war."  That  is  the  reality,  declared  or 
not.  It  is  a  war  precipitated  by  the  enemy, 
and  must  be  won. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  stated  clearly  the  willing- 
ness to  discuss  a  settlement,  and  yesterday 
reiterated  it.  Nevertheless,  with  equal  clar- 
ity he  spelled  out  the  course  that  will  be 
piirsued  if  the  enemy  persists  in  the  cam- 
paign of  murderovis  aggression. 

It  was  time  to  Junk  the  no-win  policy 
which  has  encumbered  the  security  opera- 
tion since  World  War  II. 

America  wants  peace — but  peace  at  any 
price  is  the  avenue  to  disaster  and  to  free 
world  annihilation. 


Heading  Off  Castroism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Heading  Off  Castroism,"  which 


was  published  on  April  30.  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Evening  Bulletin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom    Uie    Philadelphia    Evening    Bulletin, 

Apr.  30, 1965] 

Heading  Off  Castroism 

Since  that  fatefxil  day  S  years  and  11 
months  ago,  when  Dictator  Rafael  Trujlllo 
stepped  from  his  car  at  an  Intersection  and 
was  gunned  down  by  assassins,  ending  30 
years  of  absolute  pou'er,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public has  wobbled  precariously  between  a 
leftist  Castroite  takeover  and  a  rightwing 
coup  by  the  fallen  Trujillo's  heirs. 

Soon  after  his  death,  as  President  Bala- 
guer  struggled  to  satisfy  demands  for  reform, 
the  United  States  deployed  a  dozen  warships 
off  Ciudad  TruJiUo  and  sent  Marine  fighter 
planes  skimming  along  the  coast  to  help 
Balaguer  persuade  Trujilio's  brothers  it 
would  be  a  mistake  for  them  to  pick  up  his 
mantle.  It  worked.  Soon  Ciudad  Trujillo 
was  renamed  Santo  Domingo. 

Since  then,  the  little  country  has  managed 
one  democratic  election.  But  the  winner. 
moderate  and  weak  President  Juan  Bosch, 
lasted  only  7  months  before  some  of  the 
mmtary  got  fed  up  with  his  tolerance  for 
the  left  and  booted  him  out.  The  rest  of  the 
time,  one  or  another  Junta,  council,  or 
strongman  has  kept  things  rocking  along  in 
this  forlorn  land,  where  two-thirds  of  the 
people  are  illiterate,  and  life  is  sustained  by 
sugar  exports  and   American  aid. 

Fidel  Castro,  sniffing  opportunity  near  his 
doorstep,  has  helped  to  keep  the  pot  boiling 
through  the  Communist  14tb  of  June  move- 
ment. On  Tuesday,  as  a  fumbling  army 
coup  aimed  at  restoring  Bosch  faltered  half- 
way to  power,  the  Fidelistas  moved  in,  armed 
"the  people,"  and  military  revolt  became 
general  chaos.  An  air  force  general,  a  stanch 
anti-Communist,  Wessin  y  Wessin,  rallied 
the  country's  best  armed  forces  but  could 
not  immediately  retake  tha  capital.  With 
American  lives  in  danger,  the  President  sent 
Marines  and  airborne  troops  to  rescue  them 
and  protect  U.S.  property. 

The  wheel  has  come  full  circle.  In  1961. 
we  showed  the  flag  to  chase  away  the  Trujillo 
tribe.  Now,  according  to  Congressmen 
briefed  at  the  White  House,  our  forces  are 
there,  at.  least  in  part,  to  try  to  head  off  the 
Castroites,  should  they  look  like  coming  out 
on  top  of  the  shapeless  insurrection. 

Any  such  intent  must  be  officially  denied, 
of  course,  for  the  Charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  rule«  out  any  armed 
intervention  by  one  state  in  the  affairs  of 
another  under  any  grounds  whatever.  Wise- 
■ly,  the  United  States  lost  no  time  in  conven- 
ing the  OAS,  and  it  now  appears  that  the 
OAS  will  assume  the  leadership  In  seeking  a 
cease  fire.  It  should  also  sponsor  whatever 
military  or  other  action  is  l^eeded  to  restore 
order. 

Our  intervention,  of  cour.se.  gives  commu- 
nism everj'where  something  new  to  de- 
nounce, and  it  risks  protracted  involvement 
of  OTor  forces  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 
But  another  Communist  state  in  the  Carib- 
bean cannot  be  tolerated,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's action  meets  this  threat  head  on. 


Investigating  the  Ka  Klux  Klan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  UDALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 


ican Activities  has  been  at  the  center  i  f 
controversy  through  the  years.    It  is  .-. 
again  today  as  preparations  are  bei;.:^ 
made  for  its  investigation  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  today  either  i  , 
praise  or  criticize  the  committee.  Amor:  ■ 
its  members  are  friends  for  whom  I  ha-.  >■ 
the  highest  regard,  and  in  any  case  I 
could  not  begin  to  match  the  words  al- 
ready expressed  by  others,  either  in  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  specific  actioi  .< 
or  the  overall  conduct  of  the  committc 

Nonetheless.  I  have  been  asked  by  coi  - 
stitutents  having  strong  feelings  abci,- 
the  committee  and  its  work  to  insert  i' 
the  Congressional  Record  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  April  16.  1965,  issue  c 
Gommonweal,  the   respected  journal   c : 
Catholic  thought.     Entitled  "Gamblin 
on  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee," the  article  questions  the  merit - 
of  the  forthcoming  Ku  Klux  Klan  ir- 
vestigation.     I  am  sure  it  will  be  of  ii.- 
terest  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.    Speaker,   without  objection,   th 
article  follows: 

Gambling  on  the  House  Un-American- 
Activities  Committee 

The  favorite  reading  material  of  ti. 
Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  If  we  acccj 
the  example  of  Imperial  Wizard  Robert  She.- 
ton.  are  the  reports  on  subversion  in  tl. 
country  issued  periodically  by  the  House  Ui 
American  Activities  Committee.  That  tl-. 
Klan  should  now  be  the  subject  of  an  ir. 
vestigation  by  the  selfsame  committee  m.i 
be  temporarily  gratifying,  then,  if  only  f( 
the  irony.  But  In  light  of  the  House  Ui. 
American  Activities  Committee's  history,  tl: 
reckless  charges,  misuse  of  power,  arrogar 
disregard  of  Individual  rights — all  of  whic 
In  this  country  have  become  synonymou 
with  its  initials — it  seems  the  height  of  gan-. 
bier's  folly  to  expect  that  anything  worii. 
while  will  come  of  it. 

The  White  House  stated  its  preference  f. 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit  - 
tee,    over    the    responsible    House    Judiciar 
Committee,  on  the  grotmd  that  the  former  : 
above  suspicion  of  leftist  tendencies,  even  i 
the  South,  and  that  a  condemnation  of  tl: 
Klan   coming   from    it   will   carry    Juat    th;: 
much  more  weight.     However,  to  qualify  f. 
free  of  the  Communist  rot  that  supposed). 
Is  infecting  the  country,  at  least  in  the  mine: 
of  white  southerners.  Is  merely  to  mark  th  ■ 
measures  of  one's  removal  from  reality.    Th;  ' 
is  precisely  why  the  House  Un-American  A; 
tivities  Committee  is  untrustworthy  for  th 
serious  task  of  investigation  that  the  Klai. 
activities  in  the  South  demand. 

The  House  Un-American  Activities  Con.- 
mittee  has  ignored  extreme  rightist  and  raci^ 
groups  in  this  country  for  decades,  even  whe: 
some  of  them,  the  Klan  for  example,  ha\  • 
been  listed  by  the  Attorney  General's  OffiC' 
as    subversive.     Its    obsession    with    ferret- 
ing out  Communists  has  led  it  into  actioi.- 
that  have  brought  discredit  not  only  on  i; 
but  to  some  degree  on  the  whole  Investiga 
tive  function  of  Congress.     To  set  it  on  the 
Klan  trail  now  will  not  somehow  sudden: v 
transform  It  into  a  model  agency  of  govern- 
ment.    Instead,  it  sets  a  poor  precedent  b/ 
which  the  competence  of  oflScial  Investigative 
agencies    is    determined    by    their    politica 
color.     If  the  whole  idea  Is  simply  to  match, 
prejudices,    then    the   exercise    of    congres- 
sional authority  may  soon  become  accepted 
in  theory,  as  it  occasionally  Is  In  practice,  as 
arbitrary. 

This  Is  particularly  foolhardy  In  the  pres- 
ent instance,  for  In  investigating  the  Klar, 
the  whole  civil  rights  movement  In  the  South 
win  necessarily  come  under  the  House  Ur.- 
American  Activities  Committee's  capricioii;^ 
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5-riitlny.  With  five  of  Its  nine  members 
s  utherners.  Including  Its  chairman.  Edwin 
F.  Willis,  of  Louisiana,  we  have  put  our- 
selves in  the  unlikely  position  of  hoping  that 
M.  rtin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  weathers  the  com- 
:vi'. iee"s   hearings   better   than    Mr.   Shelton. 


''President  Johnson's  Grip  Is  Strong  in 
Resisting  Red  Aggression,"  Writes  Carl 
W.  McCardle  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
Intelligencer 


EXTENSION  OF  REAIARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

;  \'  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  edi- 
■  iiial  support  for  our  Chief  Executive  in 
..oping  with  foreign  problems,  is  strong  in 
'.Vest  Virginia. 

In  the  March  30,  1965,  issue  of  the 
■.'.heeling,  W.  Va.,  Intelligencer,  there 
V  as  an  especially  cogent  column  by  Carl 
■\V.  McCardle,  of  the  Intelligencer  staff, 

tied  "Johnson's  Grip  Strong  in  Resist- 
livx  Red  Aggression."  I  ask  unanimous 
I  iiisent  that  portions  of  this  article  be 

rinted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 

rre  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

-  follows: 

Johnson's  Grip  Strong  in  Resisting 
Red  Aggression 
President  Johnson   is   k?eping  a  cool   and 
.idy  grip  on  the  throttle  in  resisting  the 
(jrr.munist   aggressors   against    South    Viet- 
...m. 

.\nd  he  wants  our  allies  to  know  that 
'.:ncrica  is  going  to  keep  the  pressure  en  the 
•■ds  for  as  long  as  it  takes  to  make  them 
ive  their  sovereign  neighbors  alone,  ac- 
•mpanied  by  safeguarded  assurances  to  that 
'ect.. 

The    NATO    Council    Headquarters    is    in 

;  ..ns.  which  is  also  the  capital  of  unlimited 

F:cnch  grandeur  contained  in  the  personage 

:  the  one  and  only  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle. 

ri  ?ident  of  France, 

He  has  been   agitating  for  another  East- 
•'."est  conference  of  some  sort.     The  United 
•■-ates  quickly  rejected  it,  because  it  woi:ld 
.  .'.ve  had  at  the  core  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment,   "neutrality"    for    Vietnam,    together 
:'.h    Cambodia    and    Laos.      All    three    axe 
.  'nner   French  Colonies   which   used   to   be 
-  iiown    as   French   Indochina.     It  has    been 
-'•monstrated    that    "neutrality"    makes     a 
i;ntry  an   easy  prey  for   the   Communists, 
rticularly  in  Asia. 

It    has   required   p.iticnce   and   courage   of 

iiigh  order  for  President  Jolmson  to  keep 

I   with  what  he  knows   is   right,   which   is 

hat  the  only  way  to  stop  Communist   ag- 

re.ssion  is  to  stop  it  where  it  happen.s  to  be 

'.rrcntly    pushing   its    evil    threat;    namely. 

.  :  Vietn.iin. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  made  a  sound  Judgment 

.  Vietnam.     If  we  were  to   leave,   and   the 

edri  were  to  go  on  from  Vietnam  and  take 

utheast  Asia,   the  rich  rice   bowl  of  Asia, 

.".en  the  dark  cloud  of  Communist  tyranny 

oiild  develop  that  continent  and  with  this 

•At  freedom,  there  would  also  be  dissipated 

V.  hatever  prestige  the  United  States  has  in 

-':\At,  vast  and  vital  area. 

When  the  President  made  the  determina- 

.011  that  henceforth  the  aim  would  be  to  re- 

:>ulse  a  Communist  aggressor  and  ptish  him 

b.ick  where  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  Viet- 


nam, the  President  doubtless  knew  that  he 
was  embarking  upon  a  course  that  would  not 
be  without  risks,  and  tliat  the  road  might  be 
long. 

The  sole  aim  of  the  President  Is  to  make 
the  Reds  stop  their  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam,  with  secure  proof  that  they  will  go 
back  up  north  of  the  dividing  line  at  the  17th 
parallel  in  Vietnam — as  decreed  In  the  1954 
Geneva  accords,  and  to  stay  there.  Then  the 
U.S.  forces  could  safely  go  home. 

For  too  long  the  Ccanmunists.  knowing 
that  they  or  the  United  States  did  not  want 
to  get  involved  in  a  general  war,  liave  taken 
advantage  of  that  circumstance  to  gobble  up 
or  at  least  to  saw  in  half  any  sovereign  coun- 
try they  thought  they  could  with  immunity 
seize. 

Now.  whether  the  Reds  want  a  widening  of 
the  war  is  wholly  up  to  them. 

Until  the  Ocwnmunists  are  ready  to  halt 
their  aggression  in  Vietnam,  the  United 
suites  is  going  to  keep  the  pressure  on  and 
intensify  it.  If  necessary.  They  will  come  to 
the  realization  that  America  Is'  now  ready  to 
back  up  its  diplomacy  with  our  p>ower,  the 
mightiest  on  earth.  Mr.  Johnson,  who  had 
to  postpone  his  planned  trip  to  Europe  be- 
cause ol  the  mounting  crisis  in  V^ietnam, 
has  shown  that  he  knows  how  to  use  ix)wer, 
neither  recklessly  nor  timidly.  The  United 
States  has  the  power  and  the  patience  and, 
at  l.i«t.  the  will,  to  see  to  it  that  this  time 
the  Reds  will  not  succeed  in  their  aggression 
in  Vietnam. 

The  chief  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Red 
Arniy  has  been  quoted  as  saying:  "If  the  spe- 
cial warfare  that  the  U.S.  imperialists  are 
testing  in  South  Vietnam  Is  overcome,  this 
means  that  it  can  be  defeated  anywhere." 
Take  out  the  phony  Red  application  of  the 
word  "imperialist"  to  the  United  States,  and 
it  could  be  that  the  Red  general  has  sized  it 
all  up  pretty  well. 

There  is  a  quotation,  the  origin  of  which 
I  do  not  know,  that  I  might  cite  to  end  this 
essay; 

"Fear  knocked  at  the  door. 
Faith  answered. 
And  there  was  no  one  thi^re." 


OAS  Should  Act  Swiftly 


EXI-ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  May  1,  1965,  Issue  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  there  appeared  an 
excellent  editorial  on  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

I  wish  to  have  this  editorial  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  as  I  firmly 
believe  my  fellow  Members  will  find  this 
editorial  of  interest. 

The  editorial  follows: 

OAS  Should  Act  Swiftly 

Tlie  Organization  of  American  Str^tes  will 
meet  today  to  discuss  what  action  it  should 
take  in  the  crisis  in  the  Dominctan  Republic. 

The  responsibility  facing  the  OAS  seems 
clear.  Th.at  body  of  20  nations  should  im- 
mediately appoint  a  committee  and  send  it 
to  the  troubled  area  to  work  for  a  cease- 
fire and  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
security. 

The  OAS  should  also  conduct  a  pains- 
taking and  thorough  Investigation  of  the 
revolt  against  the  recognized  government 
In  the  Dominican  Republic.    The  charge  at 


Communist  subversion  agitated  from  outside 
the  nation  has  been  made  by  responsible  of- 
ficials of  the  Dominlcian  Republic  and 
others.  Those  charges  should  be  investi- 
gated and  tf  true  the  matter  should  be 
brought  before  the  UJ*. 

Some  members  of  the  OAS  have  voiced 
disapproval  of  President  Johnson's  action  in 
sending  Marines  Into  Santo  Domingo.  That 
reaction,  which  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  did  not  consult  with  the  OAS 
before  taking  action,  is  unjustified.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
Marines  are  not  an  occupying  force.  They 
are  there  only  to  protect  and  evacuate  Amer- 
ican citizens.  The  rapid  deterioration  of  the 
situation  and  the  rebel  attacks  on  five  Latin 
American  embassies  should  be  sufficient  dem- 
onstration that  the  action  taken  by  the 
United  States  was  necessary. 

By  working  swiftly  to  negotiate  for  a  cease- 
fire and  restore  order  the  OAS  can  refute  the 
charges  made  by  Soviet  Russia,  Red  China, 
and  others  that  the  U.S.  action  was  one  of 
aggression.  The  United  States  can  cooperate 
In  this  refutation  by  removing  its  troops  as 
soon  as  peace  is  restor.ed. 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  suffered 
greatly  under  more  than  30  years  of  dic- 
tatorship. It  needs  economic  aid.  which  the 
United  States  has  been  providing,  and  it 
needs  the  understanding  and  assistance  of 
its  sister  nations  in  the  Latin  American  com- 
munity. The  OAS  can  extend  that  help  by 
acting  to  restore  order  and  assuring  this 
troubled  nation  a  period  of  calm  while  it 
works  out  its  problems. 


Los  Angeles  Calvary  Methodist  Church 
Wesleyan  Service  Guild  Scholarship 
Fund  To  Sponsor  May  16  Young  Saints 
Concert  Revue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6, 1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
I  had  occasion  to  enjoy  an  excellent  mu- 
sical program  by  a  small  group  of  enters 
tainers  kno^Ti  as  the  Young  Saints,  who 
also  presented  me  with  their  widely  ac- 
claimed record  album  "Didn't  It  Rain." 

This  same  group  of  singers,  dancers, 
and  musicians  are  to  be  featured  again 
on  May  16,  1965,  when  the  Los  Angeles 
Calvary  Methodist  Chvu-ch  Wesleyan 
Service  Guild  presents  the  Tommy  Rob- 
erts-Evelyn Freeman  Workshop  of  Per- 
forming Arts  in  a  benefit  concert  revue. 

The  program,  to  be  a  benefit  for  the 
guild's  scholarship  fund,  will  be  given  on 
Sunday,  May  16,  at  3  p.m.,  in  the  Wil- 
shire  Ebell  Theater  at  4401  West  Eighth 
Street,  Los  Angeles. 

In  the  interest  of  drawing  attention  to 
this  most  worthy  cause,  I  would  Uke  to 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
recent  notice  printed  regarding  this  ben- 
efit concert  revue: 

Annovncement      op      Calvary      Methodi.st 
Chcrch 

The  Calvary  Methodist  Church  Wesleyan 
Service  Guild  presents  the  Tommy  Roberts- 
Evelyn  Freeman  Workshop  of  Performing 
Arts  in  a  spectacular  concert  revue,  featuring 
the    Young    Saints,    at    the    Wilshire    Ebell 
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Theater  on  Sunday,  May  16.  at  3  p.m.  for 
the  benefit  of  the  guild  scholarship  fund. 

The  Young  Saints  Is  a  group  of  singers, 
dancers,  and  musicians  from  high  schools. 
Junior  colleges,  and  colV^ges  of  the  Los 
Angeles  area,  the  end  result  of  over  4  years 
of  intensive  search  for  and  auditioning  of 
young  talent. 

The  program  will  spotlight  compositions 
by  ASCAP  writers  Tonuny  Roberts  and 
Evelyn  Freeman  who  have  written  for  and 
appeared  with  such  stars  as  Peggy  Lee, 
Prankie  Laine,  and  Louis  Prima.  Also  In- 
cluded in  the  program  are  selections  from 
their  world-acclaimed  record  album  "Didn't 
It  Rain." 

Highlight  of  the  show  will  be  an  "a  go-go" 
section  with  the  Young  Saints  doing  the 
songs  and  dances  of  today,  and  a  jazz  seg- 
ment featuring  some  of  the  top  studio  and 
Jazz  musicians  on  the  west  coast,  which  will 
Include  special  music  by  Buddy  Collette, 
Shorty  Refers,  Benny  Carter,  and  Ernie  Free- 
man, who  is  also  guest  conductor. 

Broadway  will  be  represented  by  a  musical 
salute  to  Rogers  and  Hammerstein  and  on 
the  serious  side,  the  premiere  performance 
of  a  choral  and  orchestral  setting  of  the 
Scriptures  (Isaiah  52:  7)  by  Tommy  Roberts 
and  Evelyn  Freeman  and  an  orchestral  fiigue 
written  especially  for  the  Los  Angeles  Neo- 
phonic  Orchestra. 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  Wilshlre  Ebell 
box  ofBce.  4401  West  Eighth  Street.  Los 
Angeles;   telephone  Webster  9-1128. 


Indiana  Disaster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5.  1965 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
communities  in  Indiana  and  the  Mid- 
west were  struck  on  Palm  Sunday  by 
vicious,  killing  tornadoes.  The  result 
was  the  worst  disaster  in  Hoosier  his- 
tory. As  of  May  4,  136  residents  of  In- 
diana had  died  from  Injuries  suffered 
in  those  tornadoes.  In  addition,  131 
Hoosiers  remain  hospitalized.  Estimates 
of  the  total  damage  to  public  and  private 
property  in  Indiana  as  a  result  of  the 
tornadoes  exceed  $75  million. 

The  response  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  this  catastrophe  which 
struck  Indiana  and  other  parts  of  the 
Midwest  was  to  fly  immediately  to  the 
scenes  of  destruction.  His  appearances 
gave  clear  reassui-ance  to  storm-shocked 
citizens  that  their  Government  would 
stand  by  them  in  time  of  need. 

Although  Indianapolis  and  surround- 
in'-r  parts  oi  Marion  County  in  my  11th 
District  of  Indiana  were  not  directly  af- 
fected by  the  tornado  damage.  Indian- 
apolis City  Councilman  Max  E.  Bryden- 
thal  recognized  the  importance  and 
timeliness  of  the  concerned  gesture  made 
by  President  Johnson  in  visiting  our 
State.  Accordingly,  I  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point,  the  text  of  Mr.  Bry- 
denthal's  statement  delivered  at  a  reg- 
ular meeting  of  the  city  council  of  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  April  19,  1965: 
Statement  or  Max  E.  Brydenthal,  Citt 
Councilman.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Tonight  I  feel  like  an  American  10  feet 
tall.     I  am   proud,  too,   to   be    a   Democrat. 


I  am  delighted  when  somecme  refers  to  me 
as  a  politician  and  thank  God  we  have  a  man 
like  Lyndon  Johnson  in  the  White  House. 

Indiana  was  struck  by  the  worst  tornado 
in  history  on  Palm  Sunday  when  a  series 
of  tornadoes  ripi>ed  through  the  State  leav- 
ing death  and  destruction  in  its  path.  When 
the  full  impact  of  the  catastrophe  was 
realized  and  the  news  reached  our  Capital 
City,  our  President  did  not  lose  much  time 
deciding  to  fly  to  the  disaster  area  to  see 
for  himself  the  full  extent  of  the  violence 
on  those  unfortunate  families. 

This  is  the  second  time  President  Johnson 
has  visited  Indiana  under  adverse  condi- 
tions. Time  has  not  completely  healed  the 
economic  scars  resulting  in  the  permanent 
shutdown  of  the  largest  employer  in  the 
South  Bend  area  which  he  viewed  on  his 
first  visit.  His  personal  regnrds  and  heart- 
felt feelings  for  those  who  were  afflicted  by 
this  adversity  makes  mc  proud  to  be  called 
a  politician. 

Those  who  attended  the  march  at  Selma 
say  that  after  the  march  was  over  they  were 
recognized  anywhere  they  went  about  the 
city  by  the  mud  on  their  shoes.  P»resident 
Johnson  was  reportedly  scheduled  to  stay  in 
the  disaster  area  for  only  S5  minutes.  On 
returning  to  his  plane.  2'j  hours  later,  his 
shoes  bore  the  sign  of  one  who  cared.  They 
were  covered  with  mud  ;ts  he  walked  through 
this  disaster. 

Now,  you  can  understand  why  I  feel  like 
an  American  10  feet  tall,  proud  to  be  a  Dem- 
ocrat and  my  head  is  high  and  my  chest  is 
out  when  I  am  referred  to  a«  a  politician. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  thi»  council  send  a 
letter  to  President  Johnson  thanking  him 
for  taking  time  out  of  his  busy  schedule  to 
walk  among  those  people  In  Indiana  who 
had  this  misfortune. 


The  Role  for  Private  Resources  in 
Aid  to  Foreign  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF    MICHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
ti-uly  effective  and  mutually  beneficial 
means  of  helping  the  developing  coun- 
tries is  through  utilizing  American  pri- 
vate resources  in  our  aid  programs  over- 
seas. 

Private  participation  in  the  aid  pro- 
grams takes  many  forms~-from  univer- 
sity technical  assistance  to  business  in- 
vestment guarantees.  At  the  same  time 
this  involvement  of  the  American  private 
sector  encoui-ages  the  gro^vth  of  private 
initiative  and  enteiprise  in  tlie  develop- 
ing countries,  hastening  pi-ogress  to  self- 
supporting,  independent  economies. 

The  following  account,  taken  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development's 
summary  presentation  to  Congress,  ex- 
plains the  varied  means  by  which  the  aid 
program  in  1966  will  pmvide  an  even 
more  important  role  for  private  resources 
in  foreign  assistance : 

Private   Resources   for   Development 
AID  continues  to  encourage  greater  private 
participation  in  our  assistance  programs  and 
stronger,  more  vigorous  private  sectors  in  the 
developing  countries  themselves. 

The  AID  program  already  includes  sub- 
stantial participation  by  American  private 
business,    Institutions,   and    groups.      About 


one-fourth  of   AIDs  technical  assistance    i 
provided  by  American  universities,  busine-; 
firms,  and  private  associations  on  contra(  • 
and    this    role    is    being    enlarged    further 
American  engineering  and  construction  firn:- 
overseas  are  supervising  the  design  and  co;  - 
struction  of  some  $4  billion  in  capital  pre   - 
ects  AID  is  helping  to  finance  in  the  develo;  - 
ing  countries.      Under  the  Partners  of   ti,. 
Alliance  program  launched  in  the  spring 
1964.  25  American  States  and  communities 
are  consulting  with  Latin  American  natioi 
and  communities  and  arranging  to   provn;' 
scholarships,     technical    assistance,     inve,^- 
ments  in  joint  ventures  and  other  kinds  ■ 
assistance;  eight  more  partnerships  will  so^  . 
be  underway.     Private  firms,  labor   union 
and  local  governments,  as  well  as  universitic 
provide  training  for  some  6,000  participair 
a  year;  the  value  of  training  services  donate 
for   these   programs   has   been   estimated   . 
more  than  $10  million. 

During  the  coming  year,  significant  expar.- 
sion  is  exjjected  in  a  number  of  AID  activitic . 
designed  to  encourage  greater  American  pri- 
vate investment  in  the  less -developed  cour. 
tries,  and  to  increase  the  flow  of  developmer. 
assistance  from  private  American  relief  ager.- 
cles,    nonprofit    associations,    labor    union 
ci\lc  groups,  and  business  organizations. 

Among  the  major  developments  expectt  ; 
during  fiscal  year  1966  are  these: 

The  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  o:. 
Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid  on  ways  •, 
Increase    private    participation    In    intern; 
tional  development. 

A  continued  sharp  increase  in  the  use  r 
AID  investment  guaranties  by  American  i;. 
vestors.  In  fiscal  year  1964,  AID  wrote  thrc 
times  as  many  guaranty  contracts  and  lssue< 
twice  as  much  coverage  as  in  any  precedln  ■ 
year. 

Increased  use  of  the  AID  Investment  sur- 
vey program,  which  is  helping  to  generate 
new  private  American  Investment  In  les.'^- 
developed  countries. 

Placement  of  volunteers  overseas  by  tli 
new  International  Executive  Service  Corp 
operated  and  supported  by  American  busi- 
ness  and  assisted  by  AID. 

An  exp>anslon  of  the  role  of  American  vol- 
untary agencies  in  promoting  self-help  an. 
development  work,  In  addition  to  straight  re 
lief  work  in  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

Increased  State  and  local  participation  i: 
AID'S  partners  in  the  alliance  prograi 
through  which  Americans  at  the  State  ant 
local  community  leadership  level  work  di- 
rectly with  their  counterparts  in  Lati: 
American  countries  on  specific  developmei: 
problems. 

encouraging    private    U.S.    INVESTMENT 

AID  continuously  seeks  ways  to  improv- 
the  flow  of  U.S.  private  assistance  to  the  dc 
veloping  world,  spurred  by  the  convlctlo; 
that  the  demand  is  great  and  the  need  : 
urgent.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Privai- 
Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid  has  been  review- 
ing AID'S  private  enterprise  programs  aii' 
considering  new  initiatives.  The  Committr- 
will   report   by  June  30,   1965. 

*  *  •  •  * 

In  making  Investment  plans,  the  U.S.  bus; 
nessman   is   able,   with   AID's   help,   to:    ( a 
obtain  information  on  Investment  opporii; 
nities  in  less-developed  countries;  (b)  surve 
proposed     projects;      (c)      protect     hlni.';e^ 
against  certain  risks  not  generally  present  i 
developed  countries;    and    (d)    obtain   loai. 
for   projects.     Thus,    the   overall   purpose   < 
.'^IDs    private    investment    programs    is    t- 
facilitate  productive  investments  in  the  let. 
developed  countries  and  to  make  them  mo: 
attractive    in    relation    to   alternative    possi- 
bilities. 

Investment   tax  credit  proposal 

To  encourage  a  greater  flow  of  direct  U  - 
private   Investment  Into   the   less-developc - 
countries,  particularly  in  manufacturing  in 
dustries.  the  executive  branch  has  propose 
an  oversea  investment  tax  credit.     This  is  .. 


?  ,parate  legislative  proposal  which  provides 
for  a  tax  credit  against  the  U.S.  Investor's 
total  tax  liability  of  30  percent  of  the  value 
o:  new  investment  in  certain  trades  or  busi- 
ness in  eligible  less-developed  countries.  For 
purposes  of  calculating  the  credit,  reinvested 
e.irnings  over  50  percent  would  also  be  con- 
sidered new  Investment.  The  Less-Developed 
fountry  Investment  Credit  Act  was  Intro- 
duced In  Congress  In  July  1964  by  Congress- 
man Hale  Boggs  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
nUttee  on  Ways  and  Means,  but  no  further 
action  was  taken  prior  to  adjournment.  The 
bill  Is  expected  to  be  reintroduced  In  the 
t'jth  Congress. 

Rates  of  return  on  Investments  in  foreign 
i'ldustrlallzed  nations  are,  on  the  average, 
. -ibstantlally  higher  than  on  investments  in 
:i.ost  less-developed  countries.  If  enacted, 
i:;e  legislation  will  redress  this  Imbalance 
,.:-.d  should  increase  U.S.  investment  in  pro- 
ductive facilities  in  the  developing  nations. 
Information  programs 

Businessmen's  Information  Center:  The 
Center,  established  in  AID  Headquarters  in 
Washington  a  year  ago,  provides  a  central 
.-  uirce  of  information  on  all  AID  programs 
I'f  interest  to  the  business  and  Investment 
communities.  •   •   • 

Catalog  of  Investment  Information  and 
Opportunities:  Last  May  AID  Issued  the 
>.  atalog  of  Investment  Opportunities,  a 
.nique  collection  of  more  than  1,200  eco- 
nomic and  technical  feasibility  studies  of 
interest  to  potential  U.S.  and  foreign  In- 
■estors.  •  •  •  The  Index,  distributed  free. 
lists  the  studies  by  country  and  by  Industry. 
Detailed  abstracts  of  each  study  can  be  pur- 
( ':iased  and  are  also  available  for  review  at 
AID,  at  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
.:s  42  field  offices  and  in  U.S.  Embassies  in 
■.:ie  major  Industrialized  countries.  Copies 
of  the  complete  studies  are  for  sale  at  cost. 
•  *  •  .  » 

In  addition  to  Identifying  specific  Invest- 
ment opportunities,  the  catalog  is  a  valuable 
1  entral  repository  of  basic  Investment  Infor- 
ir.ation  which  will  increasingly  be  consulted 
;:s  the  first  step  In  the  preparation  of  Invest- 
ment projects  In  the  less-developed  countries. 

Investment  surveys:  Through  the  Busi- 
nessmen's Information  Center  and  the  Cata- 

g  of  Investment  Information  and  Oppor- 
■  imities,   AID  Is  bringing  more  and   better 
.:. formation  about  Investment  In  less-devel- 
ped  countries  to  the  attention  of  the  U.S. 
businessman.      The   Investment   survey   pro- 
gram goes  1  step  further — AID  shares  with 
;ie  potential  Investor  the  financial  risk  of  a 
(i  eta  lied    feasibility     survey.      Designed     to 
ranslate    generalized    Interest    (which    may 
i.ave  been  stimulated  by  the  catalog  or  other 
\ID  publications)    into  the  development  of 
peciflc  projects,  the  program  is  proving  of 
p.irticular  interest  to  medium-  and  small-size 
:irms.    Often  it  is  precisely  these  firms  which 
:..'>ve  the  expertise  most  needed  by  developing 

■'>nomies. 

*  *  •  .  «  * 

Investmeni  guarantee  pogranis 

Investments  In  less  developed  countries  arc 

en   exposed    to   political    and    commercial 
.^ks   which   are   extraordinary   in   that   they 

>•    not   genera Uy   factors   in    investment   in 

■.  eloped  cofintries.    AID'S  investment  guar- 

lee   programs   arc   designed   to   meet    this 
:oblcm.    Ranging  from  t!ie  specific  political 

k  guarantees  throtigh  extended  risk  covcr- 
je  to  the  100  percent  hotising  guarantee  ati- 

ority.  the  common  denominator  is  the  de- 

;c  of  t!:e  U.S.  Government  to  give  private 
'    S.  capital  the  necessary  protection  to  do  a 
■b  It  Is  uniquely  eqtiipped  to  do. 

Specific   risk   guarantees:    The  oldest   AID 
.ognun   to   assist   the   U.S.   investor   is    the 

■•cific  risk  investment  guarantee  program. 

'  rnig  protection  against  losses  caused  by 

. -onvertibility    of    currency,    expropriation. 

i    war.   revolution   or    insurrection.      Oiit- 

'.lUding  guarantees   have  doubled   o-.  er  the 


past  2  years  and  are  expected  to  double  again 
over  the  next  2  years.  Prom  the  Inception  of 
the  program  in  1948  through  December  31, 
1964,  1.261  guarantee  contracts  covering  $2.2 
billion  had  been  written  for  specific  political 
risks;  of  this  amount  $1.8  billion  was  still 
outstanding. 

*  •  •  •  * 

In  1963  the  Congress  added  $1  billion  to 
guarantee  issuing  authority,  bringing  It  to  a 
total  of  $2.5  billion.  Guarantee  contracts  are 
now  being  Issued  at  an  Increased  rate.  The 
number  of  preliminary  applications  for  in- 
surance has  jumped  dramatically. 

*  •  *  0  •  * 

Before  these  guarantees  are  issued,  the 
government  of  the  host  country  must  ap- 
prove the  investment;  such  approvals  are 
now  flowing  in  at  a  rate  of  20  or  30  per 
month.  If  the  present  rate  of  foreign  gov- 
ernment approvals  and  contract  issuance 
continues,  additional  authority  will  be 
needed  in  fiscal  year  1966.  The  Congress 
has  been  asked  to  increase  present  authority 
of  $2.5  billion  by  an  additional  $2.5  billion 
for  the  period  fiscal  year  1966-67.  This  in- 
crease of  $2.5  billion  of  authority  for  the 
program  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years  Is  essen- 
tial to  Insure  that  the  minimum  anticipated 
demands  of  U.S.   Investors  can  be  met. 

The  specific  risk  programs  operate  only  In 
those  countries  which  agree  to  institute 
them.  During  calendar  1964.  six  new  bi- 
lateral agreements  were  signed  and  four 
countries  broadened  their  original  guaran- 
tee agreements.  Altogether,  guarantees  are 
available  in  63  developing  countries,  cover- 
ing the  specific  risks  of  convertibility  and 
expropriation.  Of  these.  44  countries  have 
signed  agreements  covering  war  risks  and 
39  have  also  agreed  to  institute  the  extended 
risk  program. 

Extended  risk  guarantees:  Extended  risk 
investnient  gviarantees  are  designed  to  give 
greater  protection  to  investors  in  developing 
countries  than  that  afforded  by  the  specific 
risk  program.  Emphasis  Is  on  economic  de- 
velopment projects  which  further  social 
progress  and  the  development  of  independ- 
ent business  enterprises. 

In  other  than  hoiislng  projects,  the  guar- 
antee assures  against  a  loss  of  not  more  than 
75  percent  of  any  loan  investment.  AID 
expects  to  use  this  authority  to  encourage 
the  flow  of  long-term  loan  financing  to  the 
developing  countries  from  institutional 
sources,  such  as  insurance  companies,  pen- 
sion fimds.  banks,  and  Edge  Act  corporations. 
Because  of  the  extensive  protection  provided 
by  such  guarantees,  they  will  be  used  for 
equity  investment  only  In  cases  involving 
high  risk  which  are  of  particular  tmpKJrtance 
to  the  U.S.  Government.  In  most  such  cases 
the  coverage  will  run  to  50  percent  of  the 
new  investment. 

»  •  •  •  » 

Latin  American  housing  guarantees:  Sec- 
tion 224  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  authorized  the  guarantee  of  up 
to  $250  million  of  private  U.S.  Investments 
in  self-liquidating  demonstration  or  pilot 
housing  projects  in  Latin  America. 

A?  of  December  1964.  10  projects  compris- 
ing 12.000  dwelling  units  guaranteed  at  $61.5 
million  were  \mder  construction,  with  3.600 
units  completed;  5  more  projects,  totaling 
G.OOO  tmits  with  guarantees  amounting  to  $30 
niillior..  are  getting  underway;  and  13  addi- 
tional projects  with  11,000  dwelling  units 
guaranteed  at  $C8  million  are  under  active 
consideration  and  awaiting  final  doctiment 
submission  and  review.  The  remainder  of 
the  $250  million  in  guarantee  authority  will 
be  utilized  this  year  in  projects  now  under 
preliminary  review  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration. 

While  .'^ID  believes  that  the  demonstration 
purpose  of  the  present  program  will  be  fvU- 
lilled  with  the  use  of  the  existing  $250  mllUoai 
in  guarantee  authority,  there  is  a  continuing 


need  for  a  modified  housing  guarantee  pro- 
gram. The  Latin  Amercan  population 
growth  is  the  highest  in  the  world  and  the 
pressure  for  housing  is  intense.  At  present, 
there  Is  a  4-mlUlon  dwelling  unit  shortage 
and  long-term  financing  at  reasonable  rates 
has  previously  been  nonexistent. 

Therefore,  AID  is  recommending  an  exten- 
sion of  the  program  in  a  modified  form  with 
an  awidltlonal  $100  million  of  guarantee  au- 
thority to  cover  the  following  new  kinds  of 
loan  guarantees: 

(1 1  To  local  mortgage  financing  institu- 
tions such  as  savings  and  loan  associations. 

( 2 )  For  housing  projects  for  lower  Income 
families  or  projects  which  will  strengthen 
cooperatives,  labor  unions,  and  other  Insti- 
tutions important  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

( 3 1  For  projects  ( for  homes  having  a  unit 
cost,  wherever  practicable,  of  not  more  than 
$6,500)  where  there  is  substantial  local  fi- 
nancial participation  not  derived  from  ex- 
ternal sources. 

Loans  to  private  enterprise 
Dollar  loans  to  private  borrowers:  Because 
of  the  growing  availability  of  funds  from 
alternative  free  world  sources  It  has  become 
increasingly  possible  for  qualified  projects 
to  obtain  dollar  financing  from  sources  other 
than  AID.  such  as  private  lenders,  inter- 
mediate credit  institutions,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  (IDBi,  the  World  Bank,  and  the  In- 
ternational Finance  Corporation   (IPC). 

However,  during  1964  AID  made  10  loans 
totaling  $61.4  million,  to  U.S.  and  foreign 
prlvat*  borrowers  for  projects  in  less- 
developed  countries,  chieflv  in  the  field  of 
industrial  development. 

Lending  to  intermediate  credit  institu- 
tions: The  creation  and  stimulation  of  credit 
facilities  is  a  keystone  in  building  a  strong 
private  sector.  AID  dollar  and  local  cur- 
rency lending  to  intermediate  credit  insti- 
tutions therefore  continues  to  Increase. 
Some  of  the  Intermediate  credit  institutions 
are  privately  owned,  some  governmental,  and 
others  of  mixed  ownership.  In  every  case, 
however,  the  subloans  are  to  be  made  ex- 
clusively  to  qualified  private  borrowers. 

Diu-ing  1964,  19  dollar  loans  amounting  to 
$100.5  million  were  authorized  to  19  insti- 
tutions in  15  countries.  Eighty  of  these 
funds  went  to  Latin  America.  Industrial 
development  banks,  with  $62.2  million,  re- 
ceived the  largest  share,  followed  by  housing 
credit  institutions  ($17.8  million),  and  agri- 
cultural credit  assistance  and  ($13.6  million r . 
A  total  of  $6.9  million  went  to  cooperatives, 
the  first  AID  loans  to  this  form  of  credit 
institution.  In  addition  to  dollar  loans,  local 
currency  credits  equivalent  to  approximately 
$8.8  million  were  made  available  to  develop- 
ment banks  during  this  period. 

Cooley  loans:  An  Integral  part  of  AID'S 
private  enterprise  program,  these  loans, 
financed  from  local  currencies  generated 
from  sales  under  title  I  of  the  food-for-peace 
program,  continued  to  be  in  great  demand 
during  1964.  Loans  may  be  made  to  U.S. 
firms  or  their  branches,  subsddiartee,  or 
affiliates  for  industrial  development  and  ex- 
pansion. Foreign  firms  are  eligible  If  the 
proposed  project  will  expand  markets  for 
U.S.  agricultural  products.  This  source  of 
financing  is  available  for  fixed  capital  assets 
and  also,  subject  to  avallabUltles  and  local 
regulations,  for  permanent  working  capital. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Other  local  currency  loans:  New  tech- 
niques are  being  developed  to  Increase  the 
supply  of  local  currencies  available  for 
financing  private  Investment.  A  Private  In- 
vestment Fund  created  under  World  Bank 
and  AID  auspices,  was  set  up  In  Colombia  In 
1963.  The  peso  equivalent  of  a  portion  of 
an  AID  dollar  commodity  Import  (or  pro- 
gram) loan  was  credited  to  the  Fund  and 
earmarked   for  medium-   and  long-term   In- 
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dustrial  development  loans  to  private  U.S. 
and  local  borrowers.  The  program  has 
po'oved  highly  successful  and  it  may  prove 
possible  to  apply  the  same  technique  In 
other  countries. 

BrriLDrKC  loc.l  economic  rNSTiTtrnoNs 
Even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, external  capital,  public  or  private, 
cannot  supply  more  than  a  fraction  of  the 
skills  and  money  the  less-developed  countries 
need.  The  bulk  of  the  effort  and  the  invest- 
ment must  come  from  within  the  country 
Itself.  Because  the  basic  institutions  nec- 
essary for  vigorous  growth  are  often  lacking 
or  seriously  deficient,  AID  helps  to  develop 
them  by  analyzing  obstacles  to  effective  pri- 
vate sector  development  and  recommending 
methods  by  which  the  countries  themselves 
can  overcome  them. 

Frequently  AID-flnanced  technical  assist- 
ance is  needed  to  supply  essential  elements 
In  the  complicated  pattern  of  private  in- 
stitutions which  developed  societies  take  so 
■  much  for  granted.  A  major  task  of  the  AID 
missions,  Increasingly  emphasized  in  the 
Agency's  programing.  Is  to  develop  a  ra- 
tional, integrated  "mix"  of  private  sector 
technical  assistance  projects. 

These  projects  range  from  basic  vocational 
and  business  training  to  technical  assistance 
In  the  creation  and  administration  of  stock 
exchanges.  During  fiscal  years  1963-65  AID 
will  have  helj)ed  establish  or  Improve  more 
than  20  Industrial  development  corporations, 
10  Investment  promotion  centers,  Indtistrial 
parks  In  6  countries,  over  40  productivity 
centers  serving  18  countries  and  more  than 
200  training  institutions  in  over  40  coiui- 
tries.  In  addition,  AID  Is  conducting  a  wide 
range  of  projects  to  improve  tax  legislation 
and  administration,  to  develop  investment 
codes  and  incentives,  to  set  up  business  ad- 
visory services,  and  to  train  personnel  in  the 
Identification,  development  and  presentation 
of  Investment  projects.  Technical  assistance 
has  also  been  given  to  savings  and  loan  In- 
stitutions, cooperatives,  credit  unions,  and 
development  banks. 

•  •  •  •  • 

PRIVATE    RESOUHCES    IN    THE    ATO    PROGRAM 

AID  Is  increasing  its  use  of  private  institu- 
tions, business  firms,  universities,  and  serv- 
ice organizations  to  carry  out  technical  as- 
sistance activities  m  the  developing  coun- 
tries. Ab  of  September  30,  1964.  AID  had 
1.225  contracts  with  such  groups,  totaling 
about  S415  million,  for  technical  assistance 
In  76  countries. 

Universities 

American  colleges  and  universities  held 
more  than  $230  million  In  AID  contracts 
for  research,  surveys,  training  and  technical 
assistance  as  of  September  30,  1964.  Over 
tl70  million  of  this  amotmt  was  for  tech- 
nical assistance  by  67  universities  In  41 
countries. 

During  the  past  year,  at  the  request  of 
AID.  a  special  task  force  under  the  chairman- 
Ship  of  John  W.  Gardner,  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York,  conducted  an 
Intensive  study  of  the  relationship  between 
the  Agency  and  the  Nation's  institutions  of 
higher  education.  The  task  force  recom- 
mended a  number  of  measures  to  revise  and 
lmpro\e  the  role  of  the  universities  In  for- 
eign a&sistance.  AID  has  begun  to  imple- 
ment these  recommendations.  For  example, 
the  basic  AID-university  contract  has  been 
rewritten  to  provide  for  participation  by  the 
colleges  in  planning  and  preparing  projects 
and  programs,  rather  than  serving  simply  as 
executors  or  administrators  of  programs  de- 
signed without  their  participation. 

•  •  •  *  • 
Cooperatives  and  thrift  institutions 

Since  enactment  in  1961.  of  the  Humphrey 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
AID  has  strongly  emphasized  assistance  for 
the  development  of  farm  credit  and  market- 


ing cooperatives,  credit  unions,  savings  and 
loan  institutions,  and  housing  and  electric 
power  cooperatives  to  help  organize  capital 
and  Individual  effort  at  the  grassroots  level. 

Few  technical  assistance  in  these  fields,  the 
Agency  has  relied  heavily  on  contracts  with 
private  American  institutions  including  the 
Credit  Union  National  Association,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Insured  Savings  Associa- 
tions, the  Cooperative  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  the  Foundation  for 
Cooperative  Housing,  and  tlie  International 
Cooperative  Training  Center.  Since  1962, 
the  number  of  AID-flnanced  technicians  as- 
sisting cooperatives  has  quadrupled;  the 
number  of  participants  trained  has  tripled; 
and  a  series  of  short-course  programs  ( 1  day 
to  1  month)  in  cooperative  techniques  has 
reached  more  than  27,000  trainees. 

Progress  has  been  particularly  marked  in 
Latin  America.  Since  1960,  78  savings  and 
loan  associations  have  been  organized  with 
AID  assistance  in  Chile,  Ecuador,  the  Domi- 
nlican  Republic,  Peru.  Venezuela,  and  Guate- 
mala. These  associations  have  enlisted 
204,000  members,  mobilized  $55  million  in 
savings,  and  have  made  loans  of  $99  million 
for  the  purchase  of  new  homes. 

Credit  unions  in  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia. 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Venezuela  now  number 
1,160,  with  630  more  awaiting  charters.  These 
credit  unions  have  335.000  members,  $13.7 
million  in  savings,  and  $18. 8  million  in  loan 
volume.  A  new  credit  union  development 
prc^ram  was  recently  started  in  the  Central 
American  countries. 

tabor 

AID  contracts  with  the  American  Institute 
for  Free  Labor  Development  (AIFLD) ,  spear- 
headed by  the  AFL-CIO,  have  permitted  ef- 
fective labor  participation  in  assistance  to 
Latin  America. 

The  AXPLD  has  trained  276  inter-American 
labor  leaders  in  the  United  States  and  8.500 
of  them  in  Latin  America.  Free  labor  insti- 
tutions have  been  set  up  in  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile.  Colombia,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  Honduras,  Jamaica,  Nicaragua, 
Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  These  na- 
tional Institutes  are  supplemented  by  semi- 
nar programs  in  Argentina,  Costa  Rica.  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Mexioo,  Panama,  and 
Trinidad-Tobago. 

Training  in  the  United  States 
Each  year  approximately  6,000  people 
whose  efforts  are  critical  to  the  success  of 
economic  and  social  deveUipment  activities 
abroad,  including  many  AOD-assisted  proj- 
ects in  various  countries,  are  brought  to  the 
United  States  for  study  or  specialized  train- 
ing. Many  are  technicians:  some  are  young 
students  requiring  college  education:  others 
are  established  leaders  or  specialists  desiring 
additional  observation  or  training  in  their 
specialized  fields.  All  are  expected  to  return 
to  their  countries  and  engage  in  specific 
tasks  connected  with  developmental  pro- 
grams. 

•  •  *  •  • 

The  participant  training  program  depends 
heavily  on  the  cooperation  of  hundreds  of 
American  colleges,  business  firms,  labor  un- 
ions, and  local  government  units  to  provide 
the  technical  skills  which  participants  re- 
quire. With  the  exception  of  tuition  and 
fees  charged  by  academic  facilities,  most  of 
the  training  Is  provided  without  cost.  The 
contribution  of  these  institutions  in  uncom- 
pensated services  to  the  tiaining  program 
has  been  estimated  to  exceed  $10  million. 

In  addition,  a  network  of  about  30.000  un- 
paid volunteers  in  international  hospitality 
organizations  across  the  Nation  assists  AID 
participants  during  tlieir  stay  in  the  United 
States.  The  newly  reorganised  AID  Office  of 
International  Training  Is  placing  increased 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  participants  to 
acquire  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
United  States  and  its  people  over  and  above 
their  formal  training.  •   •  •  Approximately 
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150  local  and  21  national  organizations  a 
majority  of  them  are  m^nbers  of  the  N.  - 
tlonal  Council  for  Community  Services  to 
International  Visitors),  assist  by  receivii-^' 
participants,  arranging  bousing  and  tran.-- 
portatlon,  and  offering  other  conamuniv 
services. 

ENCOtJRAGING  NONGOVERNMENTAL  ASSISTANC: 

AID  is  not  only  increasing  the  tise  c: 
private  resources  within  the  AID  prograu.. 
but  acting  wherever  possible  to  expand  no:  - 
governmental  assistance  efforts  and  t:^ 
growing  programs  of  State  and  couir 
groups.  One  promising  new  developme: 
which  AID  strongly  encoiu'aged  is  the  pr  - 
vately  organized  and  managed  Internation  ; 
Executive  Service  Corps. 

Internntional  Executive  Service  Corps 
The  International  Executive  Service  Cor; 
(IBSC)  is  a  nonprofit,  private  American  cc;  - 
poratlon.  recently  formed  by  a  group  of  lead- 
ing businessmen.     It  is  designed  to  provic 
local  private  enterprise  in  the  developing  n,  - 
tions  with  American  managerial  knowledk' 
and   talent   not   available   through   existir..' 
channels.    Although  AID  strongly  encourage  .1 
the  establishment  of  the  corps,  carried  ov: 
much  of  the  initial  planning,  and  is  provic - 
Ing  interim  partial  financial  supjx>rt,  the  d.- 
rection  and  control  of  the  lESC  comes  whoLy 
from  private  business. 

•  •  •  •  • 
State  and  country  resources 

Since  late  fiscal  year  1964,  through  its  Par  - 
ners  of  the  Alliance  program,  AID  has  bet.i 
acting  as  the  catalyst  in  establishing  and  su  - 
taining  wider  private  Involvement  in  the  Ai;.- 
ance  for  Progress.    Teams  from  U.S.  commu- 
nities travel  to  Latin  American  areas  to  df- 
velop  with  local  counterpart  groups  a  progra;  : 
of  mutual  interest  based  on  identified  neecj 
and  available  resources.    Twenty-five  acth 
partnerships  have  developed  and  eight  mo: 
will  be  activated  as  quickly  as  country  prt  - 
gram  support  arrangements  can  be  completet 
Several  foundations  and  other  organizatioi. 
are  collaborating  in  generating  project  assist  - 
ance  support. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Role  of  the  voluntary  agencies 

Through   private   voluntary   agencies,    t!.' 
American  people  have  maintained  a  long  tr.  - 
dition  of  help  to  the  needy  overseas.    Regis- 
tered American  voluntary  agencies  now  mail.  - 
tain    600    American    citizen    representativ 
overseas  at  their  own  expense,  employ  abov 
5,000  local  personnel  and  work  closely  wir 
voluntary  counterparts  in  the  host  countric 
Their  work  demonstrates  the  effectiveness  c  ;' 
voluntary  service  and  strengthens  the  grow..; 
of  voluntary  effort  in  the  recipient  countric  . 

Since  World  War  II,  Federal  assistance  ;: 
several  forms  has  been  available  to  agenci' 
registered  with  the  Advisory  Committee  o:: 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.    Registered  agendo 
are    eligible    to   receive    surplus   agricultur. 
commodities   for   use   in   their   oversea   pr' 
grams.    These  surpluses  are  donated  and  ti 
cost  of  shipping  them  overseas  is  paid  {<  : 
through    the    Governments    food-for-pen. 
program.     In  addition,  the  AID  budget  ir- 
cludes  an  annual  amount  earmarked  to  p; 
for    the   ocean    transport    of    the    registert 
agencies  own  privately  donated  supplies:  .'- 
each  $20  in  supplies  privately  donated   f' 
the  oversea  work  of  such  agencies  as  CAP.l 
Church  World  Service,  Catholic  Relief  Ser 
ice,  and  the  American  Jewish  Joint  Dlstrilr  - 
tlon    Committee,   AID  provides   about    Si    • 
pay  for  shipment  overseas. 

AID    provides   the  staff   for   the   Advise i: 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid,  ai   . 
AID'S  field  controllers  help  the  staffs  of  Amc  - 
lean  relief  agencies  monitor  the  distributic  . 
of  surplus  foods  and  fibers  overseas.     In  f:   - 
cal  year  1964,  17  agencies  were  provided  $3 
million  in  surplus  food  and  fiber  (includii 
the  cost  of  oversea  shipment)  for  their  ov-  - 
sea  programs,  in  addition  to  AID  payments 
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$5  million  for  shipment  of  $117  million  of 
the  agencies'  own  privately  donated  relief 
supplies. 

An  expanding  role:  The  American  volun- 
tary agencies  have  long  recognized,  however, 
iliat  relief  work — however  necessary — is  not 
enough,  and  have  sought  to  extend  their 
programs  Into  self-help,  community  develoi>- 
nient.  and  training  activities  that  get  at  the 
r.'ots  of  hunger,  poverty,  and  disease. 

Most  Federal  support  has  been  available  for 
tills  change  in  emphasis.  A  $75,000  AID 
c  mtract  with  the  American  Council  of  Vol- 
untary Agencies  for  Foreign  Service  helps  to 
run  a  technical  assistance  clearinghouse  for 
V  >luntary  agency  projects.  Through  AID, 
:;:nited  amounts  of  excess  property — Jeeps, 
i;..i chine  tools  for  vocational  training  and  the 
!:Ke — have  recently  been  made  available  for 
\, ilimtary  agency  programs  overseas. 
*  «  •  •  « 

Disaster  relief:  American  voluntary  agen- 
c  OS  also  play  an  Important  role  in  the  Na- 
i:')a's  oversea  disaster  relief  activities.  Dur- 
kig  1964,  there  were  63  instances  in  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  extended 
iheir  sympathy  and  help  to  disaster  victims 
in  other  lands.  In  44  of  these  cases  the 
registered  American  voluntary  agencies  par- 
'  :ipated  in  U.S.  assistance.  They  provided 
jT.impt  and  effective  distribution  of  relief 
:.'  Kls,  medicines,  medical  supplies,  temporary 
■  iielters.  blankets,  water  purification,  and 
:  iTsonnel.  Although  the  cost  and  value  of 
1  .iterials  and  services  provided  by  voluntary 
jencies  to  disaster  victims  cannot  be  ac- 
rurately  determined,  it  was  in  excess  of 
'■S36.000.  The  American  National  Red  Cross 
:osponded  either  directly  or  through  the 
I  eagtie  of  Red  Cross  Societies  in  14  instances. 

>me  $110,000  in  supplies  made  available  by 
■ne  ANRC  were  shipped  to  the  disaster  vlc- 
•:!ns  through  the  coordinated  efforts  of  AID 
L:id  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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Mr.   MORSE.     Mr.    Speaker,   the  Air 
Freight  Forwarders   Association    is  the 
:.ational  trade  organization  of  the  air- 
freight forwarding   industry.    The   as- 
nciation's  membership  is  responsible  for 
bout  90  percent  of  the  airfreight  han- 
dled by  the  entire  industiT-     During  the 
"  5  years  of  its  existence,  the  association 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  develop- 
:ient  of  high  standards  of  business  con- 
uct   in   the   airfreight   forwarding   in- 
('mstrj'. 

On  April  9,  I  was  privileged  to  attend 
i  ('  association's  eighth  annual  dinner 
nd  convention  at  the  Americana  Hotel 
1  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Alvin  B.  Beck,  who  has  led  the 

sociation  as  its  president  during  the 
.:.st  year,  presided  at  this  conference. 
■  he  m'oup  was  addressed  by  the  Honor- 
iile  Whitney  Gillilland,  member  of  the 
ivil  Aeronautics  Board.  His  remarks 
.ciicate  both  the  esteem  in  which  this 
1  'U'itry  is  held  by  the  regtilatory  agen- 

;-.  and  the  contribution  which  it  makes 
our  national  transportation  system. 

Mr.  Gillilland's  address  follows: 


Remarks    bt    Hok.    Whitney    Gillilland, 

MxMBEB^  Civil  AzBONATmcs  Boabd,  Before 

THE  AiE  Freight  Forwarders  Association, 

April  9,   1965 

It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  that 
I  appear  befc»e  you  tonight.  As  you  may 
recall,  I  was  with  you  in  1960  and  I  have  been 
looking  forward  to  another  pleastirable  eve- 
ning since  that  time.  I  would  now  like  to 
extend  to  you,  and  your  distinguished  guests, 
the  greetings  and  good  wishes  of  my  fellow 
Board  members. 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  most  advantageous  time 
for  me  to  be  with  you  since  my  research 
indicates  that  there  have  not  been  any  green 
orders  recently  Issued  by  the  Board  which 
have  been  particularly  distressing  to  your 
industry.  I,  therefore,  feel  I  am  free  to  bask 
in  an  atmosphere  of  good  will,  at  least  tem- 
porarily. 

As  you  know,  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
U.S.  regulatory  system  and  also  our  Judicial 
system  that  decisive  action  by  an  agency  or 
a  court  seldom,  if  ever,  pleases  everyone. 
For  example,  when  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  acts,  in  most  situations,  the  decision 
will  be  hailed  by  one  party  as  outstanding 
in  that  It  encourages  and  develops  air  trans- 
portation, recognizes  and  preserves  the  In- 
herent advantages  of  air  transportation,  fos- 
ters sound  economic  conditions,  improves 
relations  between  and  coordinates  transpor- 
tation by  air  carriers,  and  others  such  as  air- 
freight forwarders,  and  Is  eminently  in  the 
public  Interest^ — and  by  the  adversary  party 
condemned  as  an  action  of  imparalleled 
stupidity  that  unjustly  discriminates,  un- 
duly prefers,  results  In  unfair  and  destructive 
competitive  practices,  and  effectively  de- 
stroys the  sound  national  air  transportation 
policy.  Nevertheless,  and  despite  the  well- 
justified  and  intelligent  praise  based  upon  a 
recognition  of  the  Board's  wisdom  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  unjust  criticism,  on  the  other, 
I  hasten  to  assure  you  that  the  Board's  de- 
cisions are  honest  views  of  Its  Interpretation 
of  the  statutory  guidelines  as  applied  to  each 
case  and  the  Board's  understanding  of  the 
public  interest. 

Reasonable  men,  of  course,  may  differ  in 
particular  cases  on  policy  matters  and  legal 
interpretations. 

The  Board.  I  am  sure,  is  well  aware  of  the 
contributions  that  your  industry  has  made 
not  only  to  the  shipping  public  but  also  in 
tlie  generation  and  development  of  aircargo. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  you  can  continue  to 
make,  and  even  increase,  this  contribution  so 
that  It  will  not  only  be  advantageous  to  you, 
but  also  to  the  direct  carriers,  and  to  the 
shippers.  After  all,  there  is  a  common  goal 
that  we  all  share  and  strive  for  and  that  is 
the  development  of  the  most  effective  na- 
tional transportation  system. 

In  1948.  as  a  result  of  the  first  airfreight 
forwarder  investigation.  58  airfreight  for- 
warders were  issued  letters  of  registration 
whicli  temporarily  exempted  them  from  the 
provisions  of  the  act  in  order  to  authorize 
operations  as  indirect  air  carriers.  In  that 
case  the  Board,  based  upon  a  voluminous 
record,  decided  to  give  your  industry  a  green 
liglit  to  start  operations  as  indirect  air  car- 
riers. At  that  time  the  Board  had  no  statis- 
tical data  available  relating  to  actual  air- 
freight forwarder  operations  but  believe  an 
experiment,  limited  by  time,  was  Justified  so 
that  essential  operating  experience  could  be 
accumulated.  The  Board  reasoned  that  it 
would  then  be  in  a  position  to  develop  a 
sound  and  permanent  policy  with  respect  to 
airfreiglit  forwarders.  During  the  experi- 
mental period  the  Board  maintained  a  close 
and  constant  watch  over  the  progress  of  the 
industry,  not  only  to  prevent  practices  that 
might  prove  detrimental  to  the  development 
of  a  sound  transportation  system,  but  also  to 
Instu-e  the  development  of  a  complete  and 
reliable  record  of  experience  upon  which 
your  contribution  to  air  transportation 
might  be  properly  appraised. 

Then  in  1955  the  Board,  with  7  years  of 


operating  experience  to  rely  upon,  reexam- 
ined in  depth  the  role  of  airfreight  forward- 
ers in  the  domestic  air  transportation  sys- 
te<m.  As  you  well  know,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  airfreight  forwarder  authorizations 
should  be  renewed  for  an  Indefinite  period. 
Although  some  parties  made  strong  argu- 
ments against  renewal  for  an  indefinite 
period,  significantly  no  party  opposed  re- 
newal per  se.  The  Board  was  r;ot  impressed 
by  the  allegations  made  agalnbt  an  Indefi- 
nite renewal,  and  concluded  that  there  had 
been  a  substantial  and  increasing  acceptance 
of  the  forwarder  ser\-lces  by  the  shipping 
public:  the  forwarders  had  handled  many 
shipments  at  rates  lower  than  charged  by  the 
direct  air  carriers:  the  forwarders  had  pro- 
vided efficient  ground  handling  services,  ex- 
tensive personal  solicitation,  and  advertising 
for  airfreight;  and  these  had  benefited  the 
shipping  public  and  stimulated  the  develop- 
ment of  air  transportation.  Further,  the  . 
Board  noted  that  the  operations  had  not  re- 
quired Government  subsidy  and  apparently 
had  not  had  an  adverse  impact  on  the  direct 
carriers. 

We  are  all  aware  that  airfreight  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  Important  and  as  a  result 
the  related  problems  presented  to  the  Board 
are  becoming  more  numerotis  and  complex. 
There  has  been  a  substantial  growth  in  the 
transportation  of  airfreight  in  recent  years. 
This  grow-th  has  t>een  accelerated  by  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Jet  age  with  its  tremendously 
increased  lift  capacity  for  both  passengers 
and  freight.  I  do  not  think,  hcwevor.  that 
the  rate  of  growth  of  airfreight  has  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  available 
lift  capacity. 

We  can  expect,  however,  that  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  technological  advances  in 
aircraft  design  and  economics  that  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  lag.  The  Job  of  both,  the 
indirect  and  direct  carriers,  is  to  narrow 
this  gap  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  In 
1949.  the  first  full  year  of  airfreight  for- 
warder operations,  the  combination  and  all- 
cargo  carriers  generated  105  million  ton- 
miles  of  airfreight,  whereas,  for  the  12 
months  ended  January  1965.  there  were  809 
million  ton -miles,  or  a  674-percent  increase. 
In  1949  the  amount  of  freight  revenue  was 
$20,881,000  and  for  the  12-month  period 
ended  September  1964  (the  latest  figure 
available)  it  was  $143,675,000.  or  an  Increase 
of  588  percent.  I  realize,  of  covu-se,  that  the 
airfreight  forwarder  industry  doe*  not,  and 
cannot,  take  credit  for  all  of  this,  but  never- 
theless you  have  been  an  important  part  of  it 
and  you  have  contributed  significantly  to  it. 

In  1955  the  record  in  the  renewal  case  in- 
dicated that  the  airfreight  forwarder  Indus- 
try handled  approximately  8  percent  of  the 
total  domestic  airfreight  tonnage  carried  by 
the  direct  air  carriers.  Based  on  the  latest 
figures  available  the  airfreight  forwarder  in- 
dustry is  now  handling  over  25  percent.  This 
is  a  substantial  increase  and  you  should  be 
very  proud  of  it. 

I  certainly  would  not  profess  to  tell  you 
gentlemen,  airfreight  forwarders  and  direct 
air  carriers,  nor  would  the  Board,  how  to  go 
about  your  business  of  selling  and  develop- 
ing airfreight.  You  both  have  made  exceja- 
tlonal  progress  and  I  congratulate  you  upon 
the  results.  You  have  had  many  years  of 
experience  in  selling  airfreight  arid  you  are 
far  closer  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  the 
shipping  public.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  average  shipper  is  primarily  inter- 
ested in  service.  I  think — to  the  shipper — 
service  may  be  even  more  important  than 
lower  rates,  and  by  service  I  mean  that  the 
shipment  of  his  products  be  guaranteed  to 
any  point  in  the  United  States,  indeed,  any- 
where in  the  world,  within  the  time  limits, 
and  with  the  specializred  handling  he  re- 
quires, and  at  the  lowest  possible  total  cost. 

Now  this  can  be  accomplished  by  fast,  re- 
liable, and  convenient  pickup  and  delivery 
sei-\ices.  and  a  close  working  relationsh'p 
v.ith   the   direct   carrier.     In  estence   this  is 
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coordination,  and  I  firmly  believe  the  ability 
to  offer  a  coordinated  service  is  the  freight 
forwarder's  bestselling  tool. 

We  hear  quite  a  good  deal  today  about  the 
need  for  Intennodal  coordination  of  trans- 
portation. This  was  spearheaded  by  the 
President's  transportation  message  to  Con- 
gress of  April  5,  1962,  wherein  the  President 
requested  the  Chairmen  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  Interstate  Conimerce 
Commission,  and  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission to  meet  at  frequent  intervals  to  dis- 
cuss regulatory  problems  affecting  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  transportation,  and  to  seek  co- 
ordinated solutions  in  the  form  of  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  action  that  will  im- 
prove the  regulatory  process.  Pursuant  to 
this  request,  interagency  conunittees  were 
formed  to  study  terminal  area  and  freight 
forwarder  matters.  As  a  direct  result  of 
these  studies  the  Board,  on  April  28,  1964, 
adopted  a  new  jjort  222  of  economic  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  determination  of  zones 
for  alrcargo  pickup  and  delivery  services. 
The  Board,  Jta  the  preamble  of  i>art  222, 
stated  that  on  the  basis  of  an  extensive  and 
detailed  study  it  had  reached  the  following 
conclusions  with  respect  to  pickup  and  de- 
livery service  in  terminal  areas: 

1.  Pull  development  of  alrcargo  transporta- 
tion depends  In  large  measure  upon  efBcient 
surface  transportation. 

2.  Effective  customer-oriented  pickup  and 
delivery  service  Is  best  accomplished  when  it 
Is  iinder  the  control  of  either  the  direct  air 
carrier  or  the  airfreight  forwarder. 

3.  The  contol  can  be  maintained  by  the 
operation  of  trucks  directly  by  the  air  car- 
rier and  the  airfreight  forwarder,  or  under 
contract  with  local  cartage  agents. 

4.  There  should  be  a  reasonable  amount  of 
freedom  for  the  direct  air  carriers  and  air- 
freight forwarders  to  establish  pickup  and 
delivery  services  and  to  test  their  adequacy 
and  economy. 

At  the  same  time  the  Interstate  Conmaerce 
Commission  was  Investigating  this  matter 
and  both  proceedings  were  coordinated 
through  the  Joint  efforts  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Board.  The  ICC  decision  reaffirmed 
its  prior  findings  that  the  incidental-to-air 
exemption  was  not  subject  to  definition  by  a 
rigid  mileage  formula  and  that  motor  carrier 
traffic,  to  come  within  the  exemption,  must 
move  on  air  billing  and,  except  In  an  emer- 
gency, within  terminal  areas  established  by 
air  carriers  In  tariffs  filed  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

In  the  same  case  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  also  established  standards  which 
airfreight  forwarders  must  meet  if  they  are 
to  participate  in  combined  air-surface  trans- 
portation extending  to  points  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  Incidental-to-aircraf t  exemption. 
The  criteria  were  designed  to  enable  air- 
freight forwarders  to  receive  shipments  from 
and  tender  them  to  motor  carriers  without 
having  to  obtain  authority  from  the  Commis- 
sion to  operate  as  surface  freight  forwarders. 
The  Commission  thus  reversed  a  longstand- 
ing position  which  you  had  represented  to 
them  as  a  deterrent  to  effective  service  to 
the  shipper. 

The  reason  that  these  new  standards  were 
established,  was  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  recognized  that  an  in- 
creasmgly  large  voltmae  of  airfreight  was  be- 
ing handled  by  airfreight  forwarders,  and  a 
substantial  portion  was  moving  to  or  frcwn 
points  beyond  the  published  terminal  areas 
of  air  carriers.  In  these  situations  the  ship- 
per Is  normally  charged  the  airfreight  for- 
warder's rate  for  service  between  the  terminal 
cities,  and  the  motor  carrier's  rate  for  serv- 
ice between  the  terminal  city  and  the  ulti- 
mate origin  or  destination  point.  Signif- 
icantly, and  while  Imposing  certain  limita- 
tions In  connection  with  transfers  to  sur- 
face carriers,  the  Ccwnmlsslon  stated: 


"In  reaching  the  conclusion  that  these  lim- 
itations on  the  airfreight  forwarder's  par- 
ticipation in  stirface  transportation  are  nec- 
essary we  should  point  out  that  we  are  fully 
cognizant  of  the  advantages  which  might 
accrue  to  the  shipping  public  from  a  for- 
warding service  able  to  assvmie  complete  re- 
sponsibility from  actual  origin  to  ultimate 
destination." 

I  am  aware  of  your  position  that  the  gen- 
eral 25 -mile  limitation  is  too  restrictive.  The 
point  I  make,  nevertheless.  Is  that  both  the 
Board  and  the  ICC  recognized  your  need  for 
greatly  increased  flexibility  of  operations,  and 
that  the  ad  hoc  rule  to  permit  the  expansion 
of  the  terminal  area  in  individual  ciises  was 
adopted  with  this  in  mind.  I  trust  that, 
properly  administered  in  the  light  of  the  cri- 
teria set  forth  in  part  222.  tliis  procedure  can 
give  you  flexibility  which  should  contribute 
substantially  to  yoxvc  growth  and  that  of 
alrcargo. 

I  have  previously  referred  to  coordinated 
service  as  the  prime  requirenoent  of  the  ship- 
per. It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  in  offering 
this  coordinated  service  that  the  airfreight 
forwarding  Industry  can  make  Its  greatest 
contribution — a  contribution  which  results 
from  the  nature  of  the  oijeratlng  authority 
granted,  as  well  as  from  the  obligations  im- 
posed upon  you  by  the  Board.  You  possess 
an  operating  authority  not  limited  to  any 
route  pattern  and  you  have  freedom  and 
flexibility  from  any  fixed  requirement  to  use 
any  particular  direct  air  carrier.  You  can 
serve  any  point  In  the  United  States,  or  In 
the  world  if  you  hold  interDational  author- 
ity. The  effect  of  this  unrestricted  authority 
is  to  permit  you  to  serve  all  the  aid  traffic 
needs  of  a  particular  business  no  matter 
how  widely  distributed  its  consignment  or 
procurement  points.  You  can  do  this  under 
your  own  single-air  waybill  and  luider  yoxir 
own  single-carrier  responsibility.  In  many 
cases  you  have  become  the  traffic  dep>artment 
of  a  shipper  relieving  his  personnel  of  the 
responsibility  of  route  and  carrier  selection, 
pickup  and  delivery  arrangements,  tracing, 
documentation,  and  so  on. 

Because  you  have  authority  to  select  any 
direct  air  carrier  and  any  schedule  means 
that  you  are  governed  solely  in  the  selection 
of  a  carrier  and  a  schedule  by  your  shipper's 
need.  Therefore,  It  is  your  responsibility  and 
duty  to  seek  the  fastest  and  lowest  cost  air 
movement  to  meet  your  customer's  time  re- 
quirements. This  should  be  an  advantage 
to  the  shlpj>er  in  the  ordinary  situation  and 
even  more  so  in  those  casea  where  there  Is 
a  substantial  airjiort  buildup  of  freight,  and 
equipment  falliu-e  of  the  direct  air  carrier,  or 
a  change  in  airline  scheduling. 

Because,  then,  of  these  Inherent  assets 
In  your  authority  It  would  appear  that  you 
can  be  an  Increasingly  effective  force  In  co- 
ordinating the  transportation  requirements 
of  the  shipper  and  in  promoting  the  growth 
Of  alrcargo. 


A  Sammary  of  the  Proposed  Foreign  Aid 
Program  for  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CAI.IFOR.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  6, 1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line 
with  President  Johnson's  expressed  de- 
termination to  "Impose  the  smallest  as- 
sistance burden  on  the  American  people 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Marshall  plan 


In  1948,"  the  foreign  aid  request  for  fiscal 
year  1966  is  highly  selective  and  repre- 
sents the  results  of  careful  review  and 
analysis. 

In  the  interest  of  creating  a  wider  gen- 
eral understanding  of  the  President's  rt  - 
quest,  I  would  like  to  Insert  In  the  Con  - 
GRESsioNAL  RECORD  at  thls  point  tl.v 
following  summary  presentation  to  Con- 
gress on  the  fiscal  year  1966  program : 
AID  IN  Perspective:  Summary  of  Pbopostd 
Fiscal  Year  1966  Program 

Requirements  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  "Mi;- 
tual  defense  and  development  program"  ha'. 
been   carefully  reviewed,   Including  a  thc?- 
ough  study  of   the  situation  and  prospec*. 
for   each   country   receiving  U.S.   assistant 
On  the  basis  of  the  best  estimates  that  cri 
be   made   at  this   time,   minimum  fund   re- 
quirements  will   be  $3,579   million.     Of   th; 
amount,  $199  million  can  be  met  from  e  - 
timated    loan    repayments,    carryover,    rt- 
coveries,  and  reimbursements. 

New  appropriations  of  $3,380  million  w::: 
be  required  for  the  balance.  However,  ne-.. 
authorizations  will  be  needed  for  only  $2,01' 
million  of  this  amount,  since  authorlzatioi. 
enacted  by  the  Congress  In  1961  for  "De- 
velopment loans"  (11.5  billion)  and  for  th- 
"Alliance  for  Progress"  ($600  million)  fo- 
fiscal  year  1966  are  sufficient,  as  is  the  coi. 
tinuing  authorization  for  State  Departmer.- 
administrative  expense. 

By  appropriation  account,  the  President' 
request  for  new  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year   1966  Is  as  follows 

(In  iiiilHons  of  dollars] 
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Anthorlra- 
tlons 

Appropr; . 
Uons 

Pevelopinrnt  loans.    .. 

7S'' 

Technical  cooperation. 

210 

21i' 

Alliunw  for  Proprcss  (de- 
vclopincnt  loans,  and  tech- 
niotil  cooperation) 

,'•'■ 

.'^iipportinp  assistance. 

3C9 

60 

7 
66 

Contritiutions  to  Interna- 
tioi.al  orpanizatlons 

l.V 

roiitiiipcncy  fund 

»'|J 

.^nicrican  schools  and  hos- 
pitals abroad... 

A 1 D  administrative  expenses., 
State  administrative  expenses. 

e- 

Total,  economic _ 

Military  as,si.<taiice 

846 
1,170 

O     -1 

Total,  military  and 
economic 

2,016 

3  .3> 

The  President  Is  also  requesting  a  specir' 
standby  authorization  for  "Military  or  sup- 
porting assistance"  to  be  used  only  In  Viet- 
nam and  only  In  case  funds  are  needed  t 
protect  vital  U.S.  Interests. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  growth  In  the  Invest 
ment  guarantee  program  and  the  sharp  in  - 
crease  in  applications,  the  President  Is  al."^' 
asking  the  Congress  to  provide  authority  U-. 
AID  to  Issue  additional  Investment  guaran 
tees  In  the  following  amounts  (no  addi- 
tional appropriations  are   necessary)  : 

For  specific  risk  guarantees,  to  Increase  th 
present  Issuing  authority  of  $2.5  billion  b 
an  additional  $2.5  billion. 

For  Latin  American  housing  guarantees,  t- 
Increase  the  present  Issuing  authority  of  $2.' 
million    by    an    additional    $100   million    f. 
the  next  2  years. 

PROGRAM    FOR    FISCAL    TEAR    1966 

Tlie  total  program  for  fiscal  year  1966  i 
slightly  larger  than  the  fiscal  year  1965  pn 
gram,  reflecting  primarily  a  rise  in  requirt 
ments  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  A  sun 
mary  by  funding  category  of  actual  oblig:. 
tlons  In  fiscal  year  1964,  current  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1965,  and  proposed  fiscal  year 
1966  programs,  follows: 


.V.ruaZ   defense   and   development   program 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


" 

Ftanal 

year 

1964 

commlt- 

meuta 

FiacAl         Fiscal 

year           year 

1965,'           1966 

estimated  proposed 

1 

]\v  I'lpment  assist- 
.•■-..•x - 

1,616 

1,573 

1,067 

l"'ivclopment  loans.-. 

.\   ;ance  for  Progress 

1  '.ms 

;   cimieal  coopera- 

836 
47« 
208 

93 

814 
435 
236 

88 

biU 
031 

A'.iuice  for  I'ropress 
•  ilmlcal  ooopera- 

*  (iiu         . 

88 

Ml!:'  iry  and  support- 
.rie;  assistance 

1,703 

1.700 

1.688 

" :':  it  .iry  assist  ance . . . 

■:  1 1 1  ti  irt  itig  assist  ance . 

I  jiiiingency  fund 

1,236 
3(i0 
107 

« 1,223 
421 
«56 

1,256 

380 

50 

Or  assist  an  CO  and 
i  Imiuislralive  ei- 

licUSl'S 

193 

212 

223 

Mstment  surveys. _ 
;,  lirricau  sciiools 
:.!id  hospitals 
.iiroad   

1 
20 

116 

56 

1 
18 

134 

S9 

1 
7 

>:iiriliUtion3  to  In- 
ruational  orgaul- 
.tions  -      

155 

•  .iumistrative  ei- 

60 

Total - 

3,512 

3,48£ 

3,579 

.  -.i'«).0<i0.000  of  funds  nppropri.iteJ  hy  the  Coneross 
r  •  -'-ul  year  1905  are  reserved  In  accordance  with  title  I 
■  .e  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 

■  ;  ion  .\ct,  1965  ^Put>lic  I/iw  SS-<)34).  Funds  may  h« 
.sod  from  the  reserve  on  a  determination  by  the 

•  -.dent  tliat  the  release  Is  in  the  national  interest.  It 
■>v-  e-timated  that  these  funds  will  l>e  rcQuircd. 

\1  ilitary  assistance  estimated  fiscal  yeur  V.*\h  pro- 
■ .  .1  iiKludcs  an  anticipated  iransfcr  of  $5  t,i>A),000  from 

I'.'utiugency  ftuid. 

:  rGION.\L    EMPHASES    IN    FISCAL    VE.Ml    1966 

T^evelopment  assistance  is  the  prime  focus 

.  L  .S.  aid  efforts  in  the  Latin  America,  Near 

-t  and  south  Asia,  and  Africa  regions.     In 

h  of  these  regions,  development  assistance 

.1  account  for  at  least  88  percent  of  pro- 

<>d    fiscal    year    1966    AID    programs.     In 

in  America  and  the  Near  East  and  south 

'.  ;a,  development  assistance  is  concentrated 

;.  development  lending.     In  the  Africa  re- 

:.  'U.  development  assistance  is  about  evenly 

..  ided    between    development    loans    and 

.  linical  cooperation  funds. 

The  following  table  sumniarizes  develop)- 

•nt  assistance  programs  proposed  for  fiscal 

r  1966  in  each  region. 

In  the  Par  East  region,  emphasis  continuea 

■  1    military   and    supporting    assisl»nce,    to 
..  :p  threatened  countries  defend  themselves 

■unst  Communist  aggression  and  subver- 
■ti.  Even  In  the  Far  East,  however,  efforts 
••  continuing  to  shift  from  security  sup- 
rt  to  development  where  possible: 

Vevelo'pm^nt  assistance   by  region 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Latin 
America 

Near 

East-    -^Jrlca 
south 
A. si  A 

Far 

East 

T   til  AID  regional 
"roeram 

610 
596 

771 
736 

218 
103 

300 

I  •.  veiopmenl  assistanoe. 

84 

development  loan*. 
Toclmical  cooper»- 
lion 

(508) 
(88) 

(680) 
(4«) 

(100) 
(93) 

(50) 

n^velopment  assistance 
■IS  percent  of  AfD 
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Informed  Public  Necessary  for  Better 
Legislation  on  Banking 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

OF   OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\T:S 

Thursday,  May  6. 1965 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Foster 
Dowell,  professor  of  economics  and  pub- 
lic management,  and  chairman  of  the 
Economics  Department  of  Oklahoma  City 
University,  has  \\Titten  the  following  arti- 
cle on  the  need  for  an  informed  public 
for  better  legislation  on  banking.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  bring 
Dr.  Dowell's  thought-provoking  remarks 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House: 

Informed  Public  Necessart  for  Better 
Legislation  on  Banking 

(By  E.  Foster  Dowell,  Ph.  D.) 

A  realistic  approach  to  the  relations  be- 
tween Government  and  the  banking  business 
requires  a  new  approach  to  the  problems  of 
Goverrunent  and  business  in  general.  De- 
nunciation of  governmental  activity  in 
business  has  been  singularly  unsuccessful 
in  preventing  the  increasing  penetration  of 
our  economic  life  by  the  various  govern- 
mental agencies.  A  more  practical  pro- 
cedures would  be  to  accept  the  present 
situation  as  a  starting  point  and  to  de- 
velop standards  to  determine  (a)  those  areaa 
in  wliich  business  or  Government  does,  or 
can,  operate  more  efficiently  and  (b)  on 
this  basis,  what  are  the  desirable  relations 
between  Government  and  business  in  the 
various  areas  d  our  economy. 

PRIVATE    AND   PUBLIC   ROLES 

This  viewpoint  would  stress  the  manage- 
ment and  economic  effects  of  the  national 
debt  rather  than  Its  size.  It  would  raise 
questions  such  as  "Are  the  quality  of  man- 
agement and  the  relevant  conception  of 
competition  more  impyortant  to  our  banking 
structm-e  than  the  questions  of  concentra- 
tion, branch  Ixinklng  and  condition*  of 
entry?"  It  would  provide  standards  by 
which  we  could  make  more  intelligent  deci- 
sions on  issues  such  as  public  versus  private 
power  and  public  versus  private  institu- 
tions of  higher  education;  and  it  would 
give  us  yardsticks  with  which  to  assess  such 
activities  as  State-owned  docks,  tenninai*, 
liquor  stores  and  systems  of  workmen's 
compensation  and  municipal  ownership  of 
water,  electric  and  bus  systems,  convention 
halls,  and  alrpKjrts. 

Any  practical  program  of  the  relation  of 
Government  to  the  banking  business  must 
consider  carefully  the  dual  roles  of  banks  to- 
day la)  as  private  business  enterprises  and 
(b)  as  public  Institutions.  This  viewpoint 
separates  the  problems  of  banking  common 
to  any  business  from  those  problems  arising 
from  its  special  and  distinctive  relationship 
to  Government  and  the  economy.  It  applies 
to  banking  the  distinction,  well  known  to 
economists,  between  microeconomics,  which 
deals  with  individuals,  firms  and  Industries, 
and  macroeconomics,  which  concerns  Itself 
with  the  problems  of  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Some  of  the  activities  of  the  bank  as  a 
business  include  such  matters  as  entry  into 
the  field,  competition,  profit  and  loss,  charges 
for  product  and  service,  branch  banking,  re- 
cruitment and  training  personnel,  aut(»na- 
tion,  legal  problems,  and  community  and 
governmental  relations.  On  the  other  hand, 
those   areas   in  which  the  banking  system 


functions  as  a  public  institution  and  has  a 
distinctive  relationship  to  Government  and 
the  economy  are  exemplified  by:  (1)  the  cre- 
ation and  supply  of  money  and  credit,  (2) 
economic  growth  and  the  development  of 
both  particular  private  businesses  and  the 
entire  community  or  region,  (3)  the  planning 
and  execution  of  the  economic  policies  of 
Government,  and  (4)  such  specific  areas  as 
the  business  cycle,  price  levels,  emplo3mient, 
the  effect  of  interest  rates  on  domestic  eco- 
nomic growth  and  the  balance  of  payments, 
the  relation  of  monetary  policy  to  fiscal  pol- 
icy, the  management  of  the  national  debt 
and  the  marketing  of  Government  securities, 
and  the  structure  and  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

This  peculiar  relation  of  the  banks  and  the 
banking  system  to  the  Government  and  the 
economy  has  three  very  Important  results  for 
bankers: 

1.  They  cannot,  in  their  own  programs  and 
thinking,  6ep>arate  monetary  policy  from 
fiscal  policy. 

2.  The  future  of  the  banking  system  of  the 
tJnited  States  will  rest  to  a  great  degree  on 
its  ability  to  develop  an  adequate  modern 
system  of  governmental  relations. 

3.  The  success  or  failure  of  the  individual 
bank  and  banker  will  depend  to  an  Increasing 
degree  on  the  ability  to  develop  at  the  grass- 
roots a  broad-vlsioned  and  forward-looking 
program  of  economic  education  and  govern- 
mental relations. 

WIDESPREAD    MISCONCXPTIONS 

Governmental  policy  and  legislation  in  a 
democracy  rest  upon  that  ill -defined,  and 
often  vague,  thing  known  as  public  opinion. 
Public  opinion,  governmental  policy,  and  leg- 
islation relating  to  banks  and  the  banking 
system  are  based  on  the  ideas  and  images, 
correct  or  incorrect,  in  the  minds  of  many 
persons  concerning:  (a)  our  economic  sys- 
tem, (b)  the  relations  of  Government  and 
business,  and  (c)  banks  and  bankers.  Un- 
fortunately, the  incorrect  ideas,  wliich  are 
as  Influential  as  correct  Ideas  but,  in  addi- 
tion, do  great  harm,  are  very  widespread  con- 
cerning these  things  and  many  others. 

Some  of  these  misconceptions,  selected  at 
random,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Our  profit  system  and  the  nature  of 
wealth  and  profits:  Profits  are  Immoral,  and 
are  usually  the  result  of  exploitation  and  dis- 
honest methods.  "No  honest  man  could 
make  that  much  money." 

2.  The  relations  of  Government  and  busi- 
ness: Governments  create  wealth.  Business 
and  businessmen  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Gov- 
ernment should  own  or  heavily  regulate  most 
business.  Science  and  the  public  service 
offer  greater  opportunity  for  a  satisfying  life 
than  business. 

3.  Banks  and  bankers:  A  bank  charter  Is  a 
license  to  make  money.  It  takes  brains 
for  a  bcmker  to  fall  In  a  field  where  success 
is  so  certain.  A  banko-  Is  a  plutocrat  with 
an  easy  job  and  short  working  hours  who 
takes  advantage  of  other  people's  lack  of 
money. 

It  takes  one  Idea  to  drive  out  another  Idea 
and  a  correct  Idea  to  drive  out  an  incorrect 
Idea.  The  major  remedies  for  Incorrect  ideas 
about  our  economic  system.  Government  and 
business,  and  banks  and  bankers  are: 

1.  Communltywlde  broad  based  programs 
of  education  ooncemlng  our  economic  and 
political  systems. 

2.  A  widespread  broad -visloned  and  wide- 
ly circulated  program  of  the  role  of  the  bank- 
ing system  In  our  Government  and  economy. 

3.  A  clearly  defined  program  of  govern- 
mental  relations  by   the  banking  Industry. 

4.  The  conduct,  public  activities,  and  pub- 
lic image  of  bankers. 

A    NEED    FOR    ENLIGHTENMENT 

Banks  and  bankers  have  a  terrific  vested 
interest    in    economic    eduoatlon.    and    th» 
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banking  Industry  should  have  a  well-defined 
economic  education  pro-am  of  its  own. 
This  article  confines  itself  to  tentative  sug- 
gestions concerning  some  of  the  elements  of 
such  a  program,  which  Include : 

1.  Support  of  the  economic  education 
movement  at  the  National,  State,  and  local 
levels  by  the  banking  profession  through 
money,  contributions  of  personal  time  Jind 
experience,  and  urging  the  support  of  others. 

2.  Banks  working  for  adequate  funds  for 
education  at  all  levels,  and  better  salaries 
for  qualified  teachers. 

3.  Close  cooperation  among  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  Financial  Public  Rela- 
tions Association,  the  American  Economic 
Association,  the  American  Finance  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Education  Association,  and 
other  educational  groups,  the  universities 
and  colleges  and  local  school  boards  to  de- 
velop a  program  of  banker  assistance  to  edu- 
cation through  panels  of  bankers  willing  to 
lecture  or  appear  in  classrooms  on  invitation 
and  through  aid  to  education  In  other  ways. 

4.  The  conduct  by  banks  of  programs  on 
economic  education  and  citizenship  training 
for  their  own  employees,  and  their  advocacy 
of  such  programs  for  all  businesses  in  their 
community. 

5.  Greater  participation  by  individual 
bankers  In  activities  of  government  at  all 
levels.  Federal,  State,  and  local.  The  gains 
are  worth  the  risks  and  the  assets  will  exceed 
the  liabilities. 

6.  Increasing  use  of  qualified  bankers  as 
writers  and  speakers  in  professional  groups, 
the  universities  and  public  life. 

7.  Particular  attention  by  the  banking 
profession  to  agencies  of  economic  planning 
at  all  levels  with  a  view  to  their  technical 
competence  and  proper  community  develop- 
ment. 

8.  Providing  in  the  regvUar  publications  of 
the  banking  profession,  such  as  the  FPRA 
Journal  and  the  American  Banker,  a  column 
on  economic  education  and  what  the  banks 
are  doing  to  advance  it. 

For  one  who  is  not  a  banker  to  suggest  a 
governmental  relations  program  for  bankers 
and  finance  and  public  relations  officials 
would  be  a  fine  example  of  the  adage  that 
"fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 
However,  it  is  maintained  with  deep  convic- 
tion that  only  by  re-examining  their  pro- 
grams In  the  light  of  criteria  similar  to  those 
presented  here  can  groups  such  as  the  FPRA 
and  ABA  produce  a  practical  and  workable 
program  of  governmental  relations  for  their 
profession  In  the  modern  world.  This  Is  a 
task  worthy  of  the  highest  ability  in  the 
banking  business — and  one  that  will  yield 
rich  dividends. 
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Your  Constitution  and  Yourt  To  Defend 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Congressional  Record,  the 
text  of  a  speech  made  by  one  of  my  young 
constituents.  Gary  Boye,  of  Sidney,  Nebr. 
Gary  won  the  district  contest  of  the  Ne- 
braska State  American  Legion  oratorical 
contest  when  he  presented  this  speech 
recently. 

Today,  when  so  much  is  heard  about 
juvenile  delinquency,  it  is  good  to  know 
that  there  are  many  fine  young  men  and 
women  of  whom  we  can  be  proud. 


The  speech  follows: 

Your    Constitution   and  Yours   To   Defend 
(By  Gary  Boye) 

"For  government  depends  on  men  rather 
than  men  on  government." 

William  Perm  gave  t:s  this  thought  over 
250  years  ago  and  certainly  we  can  say  that 
our  Government's  foundation  depended  on 
men.  Men  who  knew  rlglkt  from  wrong. 
Men  who  knew  the  right  materials  with 
which  to  build  this  foundation;  the  right 
materials  and  how  to  use  them.  Our  Gov- 
ernment's foundation  depended  on  men 
whose  magnanimity  consistefl  of  100  percent 
commonsense.  Our  Government's  founda- 
tion depended  on  men  in  1787,  depends  on 
men  in  1965. 

When  the  framers  of  our  Oonstitution  had 
completed  their  task  178  years  ago.  after 
the  55  delegates  had  finished  4  long,  hard 
months  of  work,  4  months  in  the  heat  of  a 
Pennsylvania  summer,  working,  debating, 
compromising  5,  6,  sometimes  7  hours  a 
day — at  this  time  with  each  stroke  of  the 
pen  they  said:  "Here.  Here  is  your  Consti- 
tution. Here  is  your  way  of  life.  It  is  yours 
to  know.  It  is  yours  to  use.  to  respect,  and,  if 
necessary,  this  Constitution  is  yours  to  de- 
fend." 

Your  Constitution  and  yours  to  defend. 

No,  you  can't  say.  "Not  I.  I'm  not  in- 
volved." But  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
being  a  citizen  in  these  United  States,  you 
are  involved.  Just  as  Woodpow  Wilson  was 
involved  in  World  War  I  and  certainly,  he 
didn't  shirk  his  responsibility.  We  can't 
look  back  through  the  pages  of  history  and 
say  Abraham  Lincoln  Is  to  blame  in  the  War 
Between  the  States;  or  John  Kennedy  backed 
down  in  October  1962,  during  the  Cuban 
crisis.  And  you  cannot  let  them  down. 
Blood,  tears,  and  sweat;  work  and  pain  have 
made  our  Constitution  an  actual  operation 
and  not  a  dead  document.  And  if  you  do 
let  them  down,  you  are  erasing  this  work  of 
Washington  and  Jefiferson  and  Madison;  you 
are  forgetting  the  men  In  Flanders'  Field  and 
Arlington  and  you — you  are  saying  America 
and  Americans  are  separable. 

At  the  end  of  the  original  document  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  lies  subscribed  39  names, 
and  39  lives  for  the  defense  of  its  principles. 
Now  I  ask  you  to  place  your  signattu'e  here 
at  the  foot  of  this  document  and  to  give  yoiu- 
lives  for  the  defense  of  these  very  same 
principles. 

Your  Coofrtitution  and  yours  to  defend — 
to  defend  first  of  all  with  courage,  cotirage 
which  excels  that  of  Edmond  G.  Ross. 

Who  was  he?  Practically  no  one.  the  Con- 
gressman that  nobody  wanted.  Yet  it  is  his 
one  heroic  deed  that  has  all  but  been  for- 
gotten that  saved  the  basic  principle  of  the 
Presidency,  for  It  was  Edmond  G.  Ross'  single 
vote  that  acquitted  Andrew  Johnson  from 
impeachment  charges.  This  man  surren- 
dered friendshii>s,  position,  fortune — every- 
thing that  made  life  desirable,  in  order  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  re- 
sulting in  crossing  his  party  line.  Give 
your  Constitution  such  a  courageous  support 
for  it  is  yours  to  defend. 

The  Constitution  is  yours  to  defend, 
second,  with  pride.  Such  a  pride  should 
not  stem  from  a  sense  of  nationalism  alone. 
Nor  should  it  coma  from  a  halfhearted  feel- 
ing of  obligation.  It  must  be  a  proudness 
that  originates  from  an  impulse  of  deep  love 
and  sincerity  for  our  Constitution,  our  way  of 
life,  our  America  the  beautiful.  A  thrill  mu.st 
rise  in  every  heart  when  Old  Glory  flies  in 
these  spacious  skies.  A  pride  must  be  sensed 
when  voices  swell  to  the  chords  of  our  na- 
tional anthem.  A  proudness  must  be  felt 
when  you  and  I  as  American  patriots  pledge 
allegiance  to  otu:  flag. 

The  Constitution  Is  yours  to  defend,  then, 

finally  with  determination,  with  confidence. 

It   must   be   a   confidence   that  does   not 

question  the  basic  principles  of  our  Govern- 


ment, that  man  can  rule  himself,  or,  in  L.  ;- 
coin's  words,  that  "a  nation  of  the  peojie, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  Lot 
perish."  In  your  mind  and  In  your  he  ri 
you  will  find  the  answer,  the  answer  ti  ;t 
must  be  told  to  yoiu-  neighbor,  to  your  t  .- 
emy,  to  your  children.  Determined  and  c^  ..- 
fident  must  be  your  reply.  There  is  no  re  ;a 
for  doubt  that  America  is  right  according  o 
the  intentions  of  God. 

This  then  is  the  responsibility  of  Americ.  .:= 
for  America. 

Our  Constitution  has  survived  178  ye,  .- 
years  that  have  experienced  civil  war  ;  d 
world  war;  depression  and  inflation;  corr-  :  - 
tion  and  misgiving.  It  has  acted  like  a 
strong  steady  current  guiding  generation.^  -o 
right,  to  truth,  and  to  greatness.  Anddui..' 
these  times  it  has  def>ended  on  men,  n.  .; 
who  then  did  their  best  work  and  now  n.r  :- 
rally  expect  you  to  do  your  best.  Our  C.  .- 
stitution,  foundation  of  freedom,  needs  y. 
defense  with  courage,  with  pride,  and  'R  .  ;; 
great  determination. 

And  if  the  time  ever  comes  that  you  .- 
I  are  asked  to  do  otherwise,  with  the  fan  a 
theologian,  Martin  Luther,  at  the  davni  : 
the  Reformation,  we  may  state  and  decl,  :  e 
to  friend  and  foe  alike:  "Here  I  stand.  I 
cannot  do  othen\'!se,  so  help  me  God." 

For  government  does  depend  on  men  rat}.-  r 
then  men  on  government. 


Mr 


Bookbinder's  Speech  to  Washington 
Seminar  for  Lutheran  Students 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 
Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  A: ;  - 
totle  once  observed  that  men  "rema.M 
together  in  order  to  enjoy  the  good  llf. 
For  many  people  living  in  the  Unit,  d 
States,  the  richest  country  In  the  wor:d 
the  good  life  is  just  a  dream.  For  the;. i. 
reality  often  approaches  the  nature  of  a 
nightmare. 

Americaixs  have  moved  mountaiT.s 
when  the  need  presented  itself.  T;  e 
need  has  now  presented  itself — povei  v 
and  its  results  ai-e  too  real  to  be  ignore;. 
Our  Federal  Government,  our  State  go  - 
ernments,  and  our  local  communities  a-  e 
now  teaming  up  to  eliminate  the  nlglr- 
mare  and  make  the  dream  real.  Tie 
task  is  tremendous,  but  the  results  a.e 
also  stupendous  and  soul  stirring. 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  problem?  .^ 
few  figures  starkly  stab  us  with  ihe 
harsh  reality  of  poverty.  There  arc  40 
million  individuals  in  this  country  livi:  z 
in  families  with  Incomes  of  about  $35  a 
week.  Over  one-fifth  of  our  populatii  ". 
is  poor;  desperately  poor.  They  ai'e  c.it 
off  from  the  benefits  that  technologic  I 
progress  has  brought  most  Americ  n 
citizens.  One  could  say  that  they  r.  e 
living  18th  century  lives  in  the  20th  ci  - 
tury.  In  too  many  cases,  they  are  e\  n 
deprived  of  the  most  basic  necessities  .^t 
existence. 

Poverty  generates  poverty.  A  poor  f  - 
ther  cannot  provide  the  education  a:  a1 
cultural  benefits  which  are  needed  to  p:  - 
vide  his  son  or  daughter  with  a  good  i'  ' 
Chances  are  that  a  poor  father's  ci.  - 
dren  will  also  be  poor.     This  is  to 
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r.othing  of  the  psychological  scars  that 
his  children  will  carry  with  them 
tiv.ough  life  because  of  their  deprived 
clv.ldhood.  This  is  to  say  nothing  of  the 
crime  that  this  poverty  generates  among 
our  poor.  We  observe  a  vicious  cyclic  re- 
sc'ion  setup.  The  poor  generate  more 
PC  jr  because  they  cannot  provide  their 
ciuidren  with  the  tools  to  puncture  the 
barrier  of  poverty.  To  puncture  this 
bu.rier  will  require  tremendous  efforts 
o:;  the  pai't  of  the  Federal  Government, 
sue  governments,  and  the  local  com- 
n.  uities. 

Mr.  Hyman  Bookbinder,  Assistant  Di- 
re c  tor  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
i  ;:nty,  is  noted  as  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
c:.-.od  public  officials  in  the  vcit  impor- 
uv.l  fight  against  poverty.  He  has  not 
o:  y  worked  efficiently  within  the  admin- 
:-  ration  to  get  the  program  imple- 
r.  •  iited,  but  he  has  also  devoted  much  of 
1.  ~  time  in  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of 
_r  nips  which  can  help  in  this  struggle. 

On  April  13.  1965,  Mr.  Bookbinder 
r  : dressed  the  Washington  seminar  for 
1  .:heran  students  at  the  National  Press 
c;  ib.  The  seminar  is  an  annual  con- 
\  -cation  of  Lutheran  students  from 
ivross  the  countiy  who  are  interested 
v\  Government  and  public  affairs.  They 
L. .  •  an  outstanding  example  of  the  dedi- 
(.  id  young  people  that  John  F.  Ken- 
r.  dy  addressed  himself  to  when  he  said, 
Ask  not  what  your  countrj-  can  do  for 
you.  a.sk  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
\y\\"  Within  this  group  were  many  who 
would  give  their  veiy  best  to  their  coun- 
tiy. There  were  many  who  would  be 
tomorrow's  Lutheran  teachers,  ministers. 
a:  d  social  workers. 

Mr.  Bookbinder's  message  fell  on  re- 
c  'tive  ears.  He  brilliantly  pointed  out 
i:.  lu^ed  for  breaking  the  cycle  of  poverty 
h.d  what  can  be  done  and  is  being  done 
to  break  this  cycle.  As  he  pointed  out. 
tl  e  battle  against  poverty  requires  the 
tak  nts  of  huge  numbers  of  our  citizens — 
tl:e  kinds  of  talents  these  young  Lutlicr- 
aii.s  might  possess. 

Not  only  did  liis  speech  inform,  but  it 
also  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young 
3^'~ople  gathered  at  the  National  Press 
Cbib.  When  it  was  over,  many  were 
CTzer  to  volunteer  their  sendees  to  the 
£ood  cause. 

Mr.  Bookbinder  spoke  off  tlie  cuff  for 
slmost  30  minutes  on  a  topic  obviously 
cl'jse  to  his  h&art.  Mr.  SiJeaker,  I  feel 
t)iat  it  would  be  a  great  ser\1ce  to  both 
my  fellow  colleagues  and  to  all  who  might 
nad  the  Record  to  have  Mr.  Bookbind- 
er.' message  printed  in  the  Record.  The 
!-',■'>. ch  that  I  am  submitting  is  practically 
ill'  r:iical  to  the  one  delivered  off  the  cuff 
t  •  ihe  Lutheran  students: 

EDrc.\TiON:  Main  Front  in-  the  War  on 
Po\i:et\- 

J'.st  da\'s  before  an  assassins  bullet 
I':.  :;L-ed  Anierican  history,  John  F.  Kennedy 
r.  a  directed  a  major  Government  effort  to 
tr  aicate  the  causes  of  poverty  In  a  generally 
.'  f".\iont  America.  When  a  report  on  this 
p.l  rr  was  presented  to  his  successor.  Lyndon 
.T  :!i~on.  the  now  famous  war  on  poverty 
■■'  -  declared — and  has  since  become  a  major 
'■  '■  onal  commitment. 

It  is  significant  that  the  most  important 
f  ..•..-ibuting  factor  t^o  President  Kennedy's 
c  ■■...ern  about  poverty  was  a  report  he  had 
seen  on  Selective  Service  rejectees.  When  he 
•isiied  why  almost  half  of  all  ycuug  men  ex- 


amined for  military  service  were  not  qualify- 
ing, he  found  that  a  principal  cause  was  fail- 
ure to  pass  simple  mental  tests,  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  people  each  year 
either  drop  out  of  school  at  an  early  age  or 
attend  such  p>oor  schools  that  they  reach 
early  manhood  (and  womanhood!  practically 
Illiterate — certainly  functionally  illiterate. 

Further  inquiry  pointed  to  the  link  be- 
tween poor  educational  attaimnent  and  poor 
economic  and  social  and  cultural  attainnnent. 
Poverty,  in  a  word,  was  generally  both  the 
cause  and  the  result  of  educational  de- 
ficiency. Not  all  poor  people  are  poorly  edu- 
cated of  course,  and  not  all  poorly  educated 
people  are  poor.  The  correlation,  however, 
is  so  high  that  there  can  be  no  disagreement 
on  the  significance  of  the  relationship. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  war  on  pov- 
erty is  laying  so  much  stress  on  education. 
But  tlie  special  problems  of  our  poor  requires 
special  educational  techniques.  To  develop 
these  special  programs  requires  tmderstand- 
ing  of  the  nature  of  poverty. 

Who  is  poor  In  America?  The  47  million 
American  families  today  average  more  than 
$7,000  in  annual  income.  Of  these,  however, 
almost  10  million  have  incomes  below  S3,000. 
In  fact,  the  median  income  for  these  families 
( in  wliich  there  are  almost  40  million  indi- 
viduals, of  whom  about  15  million  are  under 
18  years  of  age)  is  $1,800  a  year — about  $35 
a  week.  Yes,  $35  a  week  with  which  to  feed, 
to  house,  to  clothe,  to  educate,  to  provide 
health  care  for  an  average  family  of  fotir. 

The  U.S.  Government  says  that  certainly 
tlicse  families — one-fifth  of  the  Nation — by 
any  reasonable,  human  standard  must  be 
considered  poor  in  1964.  The  figure  of  $3,000 
is  admittedly  arbitrary  but  hardly  overgen- 
erous.  At  this  level  of  income,  the  average 
family  of  four  can  budget  about  70  cents  a 
day  for  food  for  each  member  of  the  family — 
less  than  $3  for  the  family  for  all  12  meals 
reciuired  each  day.  But.  please  note,  there 
are  40  million  persons  living  below  this 
standard. 

Knowirigr  that  one-filth  of  tlie  American 
families  are  poor,  by  this  standard,  is  im- 
portant— but  it  is  even  more  important  to 
know  the  figures  by  major  groups.  Only 
then  can  we  begin  to  understand  the  special 
problems  of  poverty,  and  therefore  the  spe- 
cial programs  that  are  necessary.  While  20 
percent  of  all  families  are  poor,  poverty  af- 
flicts more  than  50  percent  of  all  Negro  fam- 
ilies: more  than  50  percent  of  all  families 
h.eadod  by  a  woman;  more  than  50  percent 
of  all  rural  families;  and  m.ore  than  50  per- 
cent of  all  aged  families. 

The  most  important  statistic  of  all  is  this: 
More  than  three  of  every  five  heads  of  poor 
fr.nrlies  never  went  beyond  grade  school,  and 
the  children  of  these  families  provide  the 
bulk  of  today's  dropouts. 

Herein  lies  the  most  important  single 
cli.tracieristic  of  poverty — the  cycle  from 
gcr.eration  to  generation.  Relatively  few 
people  become  poor  In  the  course  of  their 
lifetime;  the  great  majority  are  born  poor, 
and  never  find  an  exit  from  it.  Some  do 
manage  to  exit,  of  course,  but  the  odds  are 
iust  mercilessly  stacked  against  the  kid  born 
into  a  "culttire  of  poverty" — the  current 
euphemism  for  homes  without  books  and 
without  talk,  for  disease-ridden  slums,  for 
deteriorating  schools  with  the  worst  teach- 
ers, for  angry  and  hopeless  family  life,  for 
joblessness  and  despair. 

The  war  on  poverty  has  already  scored  it* 
fi-.st  gains.  I  refer  to  greater  appreciatiion 
of  the  special  needs  of  our  poor  in  the  field 
of  education.  For  example,  despite  heroic 
and  impressive  work  In  preschool  develop- 
ments by  experts  like  Martin  Deutsch.  it  has 
taken  the  war  on  poverty  to  p>opularize  the 
simple,  but  very  basic,  concept  that  a  5  year 
old  entering  school  from  a  culturally  de- 
prived home  can  already  be  2  or  3  years  be- 
hind in  sc'nooling — and  that  the  chances 
of  ever  catching  up  are  close  to  zero,  with- 


out special  programs  designed  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency. 

This  greater  appreciation  of  the  special  role 
of  education  in  the  campaign  to  eliminate 
causes  of  poverty  is  quite  evident  in  the 
$800  million  Economic  Opporunity  Act. 
Throughout  the  various  section*  of  this  act 
the  education  component  looms  large  and 
takes  many  forms.  Its  m^Jor  educational 
programs  are  briefly  discussed  below. 

TOtlTH  PROGRAM 

While  the  educational  needs  of  all  age 
groups  are  recognized,  the  act  gives  special 
priority  to  the  16-  to  21-age  group.  These 
are  the  young  men  and  women  who,  without 
special  help,  are  almost  certain  to  be  heads 
of  new  poor  families  in  the  next  few  years. 
For  niany,  it  may  already  be  too  late — but 
for  many  it  is  not. 

The  most  significant — and  probably  most 
difficult — educational  goal  for  these  poor 
youth  Is  the  Job  Corps.  This  is  the  pro- 
gram of  full-time,  residential  centers  where 
the  enroUees  will  live  together,  learn  to- 
gether, work  together.  For  these  young  peo- 
ple, after  a  careful  screening  and  selection 
process,  the  Job  Corps  is  planned  to  provide 
an  alternative  to  the  depressing  and  debili- 
tating home  environment  from  which  they 
comeT  There  will  be  two  types  of  centers. 
The  rural,  or  conservation,  center  will  provide 
work  experience  on  Federal  lands  plus  basic 
academic  skills.  The  luban,  or  training, 
center  will  provide  some  more  advanced  edu- 
cation and  work  training.  The  universities 
and  research  organizations  of  the  country 
have  been  challenged  to  come  up  with  new 
and  imaginative  ideas  about  the  training  of 
these  young  men  and  women. 

Another  youth  program,  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  will  provide  part-time  or  full- 
time  jobs  for  about  200,000  youths  who  will 
continue  to  live  at  home.  For  some.  It  will 
means  the  ability  to  stay  in  school  and  be- 
come better  equipped  for  regular  Jobs  upon 
graduation.  For  those  who  have  already 
dropped  out,  it  will  mean  Job  experience  and 
and  accompanying  training  program,  so  that 
these  too  will  be  better  equipped  for  regular 
jobs  after  these  temporary  Jobs  let  out. 

The  tliird  of  the  youth  programs,  the  work- 
.'-tudy  system,  will  provide  part-time  jobs  for 
140.000  youths  who  manage  to  get  through 
high  school  and  wish  to  attend  coUege. 
Added  to  the  loan  and  scholarship  programs 
already  available,  the  new  work  program 
should  result  In  more  boys  and  girls  from 
poor  families  getting  a  college  education — 
and  thus,  for  most  of  them,  breaking  the  pov- 
erty and  education  cycle  of  these  families. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PBOGRAM 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  does  not 
provide  general  aid  to  edtication.  But  it  does 
provide  funds  for  the  development  of  special 
remedial  and  other  noncturicular  educa- 
tionrl  as.'iistance  for  the  benefit  of  low-In- 
come Individuals  and  families.  The  vehicle 
for  this  is  community  action.  Tlie  Federal 
Government  will  provide  90  percent  of  the 
costs  of  special  programs  designed  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  poor  schoolchildren. 
Preschool  programs,  day  centers,  remedial 
reading  classes,  special  tutoral  services,  covm- 
seling  and  psychological  services — these  and 
related  programs  are  now  possible.  Alert 
communities  are  now  developing  imaginative 
programs  designed  to  make  up  for  past  fail- 
ures and  to  provide  substitutes  for  unsatis- 
factory home  orientation  and  motivation. 

The  effectiveness  of  community  action  pro- 
grams lies  In  the  fact  that  educational  re- 
quirements of  children  from  poverty  areas 
cannot  be  separated  from  their  health  needs, 
their  housing  needs,  their  psychological 
needs. 

Thus,  while  educational  projects  constitute 
the  core  of  the  dozen  of  community  projects 
already  funded,  they  are  linked  to  work  In 
the  related  fields.  A  hungry  child  Is  never  a 
good  student,  even   with   the   best  teacher. 
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A  sick  child  Just  cannot  be  expected  to  do  as 
well  as  a  healthy  one. 

ADULT    BASIC    EDUCATION 

It  may  be  dl£BcuIt  to  believe,  but  there  are 
today  In  the  United  States  more  than  11  mil- 
lion persons,  18  years  of  age  or  older,  who 
have  never  finished  6  years  of  schooling.  In 
a  labor  market  that  constantly  demands 
more  and  better  education,  these  illiterate 
and  semiliterate  persons  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  find  or  keep  employment.  They 
must  become  functionally  literate  if  they  are 
to  manage.  A  special  $25  million  adult  edu- 
cation program  is  authorized  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  Unlike  the  tradi- 
tional adult  literacy  programs,  designed  for 
the  recent  immigrant,  this  new  program  will 
seetev^to  make  Its  enrollees  better  prepared 
for  participation  in  the  economy  of  the 
sixties. 

.There  are  other  education  programs  too: 
special  help  for  the  children  of  migratory 
workers;  special  training  for  the  smallest  of 
small  businessmen,  so  they  can  become  self- 
sustaining;  special  counseling  and  training 
for  the  hard-core  unemployed;  the  mothers 
and  fathers  of  children  receiving  aid  to  de- 
pendent children. 

This,  then,  Is  the  essence  of  the  first  in- 
stallment In  the  war  against  poverty. 

It  Is  important  to  observe  that  this  is  not 
Just  another  welfare  program.  Welfare  pro- 
grams are  necessary  and  appropriate.  But 
the  war  on  poverty  is  not  designed  to 
ameliorate  poverty;  it  is  designed  to  elimi- 
nate It.  That  is  why  there  is  such  great 
stress  on  education;  that  Is  why  we  are  de- 
termined to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty.  And 
the  key  to  this  Is  breaking  the  cycle  of  poor 
education. 

The  war  on  poverty,  especially  its  emphasis 
on  education,  has  special  significance  for  our 
Negro  citizens.  They  are  still  suffering  the 
consequences  of  100  years  of  Inferior,  seg- 
regated schooling — to  say  nothing  of  the 
years  of  slavery  before  then.  Even  when 
good  schooling  is  available  for  the  young 
child,  the  ignorance  and  hopelessness  of  his 
parents  constitute  terrible  burdens.  The 
antlpoverty  program  seeks  the  maximiun  in- 
volvement of  the  poor  themselves.  This 
won't  be  easy,  but  the  greater  tlie  involve- 
ment, the  greater  will  be  the  chance  for 
escape  from  poverty. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  a  challenge  to  all 
America.  It  challenges  the  poor  and  un- 
educated to  help  themselves.  It  challenges 
the  affluent  and  the  educated  to  open  up 
new  opportunities  for  the  less  privileged. 

The  great  Hebrew  elder  Hillel  said  it  all 
more  than  2,000  years  ago: 

"If  I  am  not  for  myself,  who  will  be  for  me? 
But  if  I  am  only  for  myself,  what  am  I? 
And  If  not  now,  when?" 


Foreign  Assistance  Commitments  of  Other 
Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6, 1965 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  fre- 
quently the  question  is  asked,  "Why  must 
the  United  States  bear  the  whole  burden 
of  foreign  assistance?"  The  answer  Is 
that  the  United  States  Is  not  alone  In  its 
concern  for  the  underdeveloped  world. 
Through  our  examples,  many  of  the  In- 
dustrialized countries  maintain  Impor- 


tant foreign  assistance  programs  which 
have  helped  to  reduce  our  aid  commit- 
ments. 

The  United  States  has  sti-ongly  sup- 
ported the  principle  of  coordination  of 
our  assistance  efforts  with  those  of  the 
free  world  for  effectiveness  and  efficien- 
cy of  the  aid  dollar.  A  great  deal  has 
been  done  in  this  regard  by  AID  officials, 
pai'ticularly  in  recent  yeais. 

The  Communist  world  supports  a  sig- 
nificantly large  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram, although  its  goals  are  at  variance 
with  our  own.  To  intensify  their  efforts 
to  influence  the  developing  world,  Com- 
munist aid  commitments  have  sharply 
increased  in  the  last  few  years. 

I  shall  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  the  summary  pres- 
entation to  Congress  on  the  proposed  for- 
eign aid  program  for  fiscal  year  1966, 
outlining  the  increased  aid  expenditures 
of  other  countries — both  free  world  and 
Communist — and  the  U.S.  efforts  toward 


better  bilateral  and  mul 
nation: 


ilateral  coordi- 


Other   Assistance   Programs 

During  1963  bilateral  commitments  in- 
other  developed  free  world  nations  and  in- er- 
national  agencies  for  economic  developni'  nt 
increased,  while  U.S.  commitments  declir.ed 
to  less  than  half  of  the  free  world  tcui 
Communist  commitments  rose  sharply  ■  ( r 
the  previous  2  years  to  a  new  high. 

FREE     WORLD     AH) 

The  U.S.  bilateral  share  of  the  aid  bur  ieii 
declined  from  56  percent  in  1962  to  49  per<  nt 
in  1963  (see  table)  and  total  U.S.  bilatiral 
commitments  ( including  AID  assistance,  Fx- 
port-Import  Bank  and  Public  Law  480)  clr  d- 
ped  from  $4.7  to  $4.0  billion. 

When  multilateral  aid  is  added  to  bilat-  :.-i 
aid,  the  U.S.  share  of  total  aid  by  deveh  :  ed 
free  world  nations  rises  above  50  perctii-.. 
However,  even  this  figure  (59.9  percent)  c(  ;:;- 
pares  favorably  with  the  U.S.  share  of  :ie 
total  free  world  gross  national  product. 

The  United  States  is  persisting  in  its  .;- 
forts:  (1)  to  put  more  aid  on  a  multilateral 
basis;  (2)  to  improve  coordination  of  ■  i- 
lateral  aid;  (3)  to  increase  the  share  of  -le 
burden  borne  by  other  free  world  nati.  •= 
and  (4)  to  improTe  the  terms  on  which  :d 
is  extended. 


.1/'/    !•(('(  if)  il    Inj   th  i<Ii>i>  iiii   coiinfriiit — CommitttKntu    of   (/routs    and    loans    of 

o  y*  urat'  maturity 
[Dollar  aiiKniiits  in  billion.';] 


United  States. 

AIU  and  predecessors 

Public  Law  480 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund . 

Export-Import  Hank 

I'eace  Corps,  and  others 

Other  DAC 

International  agencies 

Total ._. 


19t)0 


1%1 


1%2 


196.3 


A  mount 


Percent     Amount  I  Percent     Amount     Percent     Amount 


$3. 9            60.  0 
{■2.2)\ 

(1.1): 

(-)'... 

(.6)j 

<-) --- 

1.  «  27. 7 

.»  I         12.3 

6.5  I        100.0 


K4  54.3 

(1.78) 

(1.49) 

(.12) , 

(1.01) 

(.02) 

2.  4  29.  6 

1.3    I  ICO 

8. 1     I        100.  0 


$4.7 

(2.20) 

(1.  76) 

(.21) 

(.38) 

(.12)1 
2.  S  I 
1.2    I 


65.8 


29. 
14. 


$4.0 

(2.12) 

(L43) 

(.05) 

(.28) 
(.09) 
2.7 
1.4 


PiT    r.i 
■  -  4 


8.4 


100.0 


8.1 


1  "i.  n 
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More  multilateral  assistance 
Since  1960,  multilateral  assistance  has  in- 
creaseti  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  bilateral 
assistance  and  has  represented  an  expanding 
share  of  free  world  aid  to  developing  coun- 
tries. This  trend  is  expected  to  continue. 
Total  multilateral  assistance  commitments 
increased  from  $1.2  billion  in  1962  to  $1.4 
billion  in  1963.  Commitments  to  developing 
countries  from  the  World  Bank  and  other 
international  agencies '  have  risen  from  a 
total  of  $1  billion  in  1962  to  $1.2  bUlion  In 
1963.  Gross  disbursements  rose  from  $544 
to  $721  million  in  the  same  period.  Com- 
mitments through  the  UJ^.  technical  as- 
sistance programs,  comprising  the  Special 
Fund.  EPTA,  UNICEF.  and  other  specialized 
agencies,  have  been  well  over  $200  million 
annually. 

The  financial  resource.s  of  these  institu- 
tions are  derived  from  subscriptions,  contri- 
butions, earnings,  and  borrowings  in  private 
capital  markets.  The  U.S.  share  of  these 
resources  ranges  from  30  percent  of  World 
Bank  subscriptions  to  43  percent  of  the  sub-^ 
scribed  ordinary  capital  of  the  IDB,  (The 
United  States  also  contributes  68  percent  of 
the  subscribed  resources  of  the  IDE's  Fund 
for  Special  Operations.)  Other  advanced 
nations"  contributions  range  from  44  percent 
of  World  Bank  subscriptions  to  100  percent  of 
the  resoiu-ces  of  the  European  Economic 
Commtmity  development  institutions.  The 
United  States  does  not  participate  In  the 
funding  of  the  Etu-opean  Economic  Com- 
munity assistance  programs  nor  do  the  other 
advanced    nations    subscribe    to    the    IDB. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speecH. 


However,  Canada  has  agreed  to  provide  ~10 
million  on  soft  terms,  to  be  administered  .y 
the  IDB,  for  financing  projects  In  L;  ;r. 
America,  and  several  other  E^uropean  C(  •.- 
tries  have  also  announced  their  Intentioi  '■> 
make   financial   contributions. 

Recently,  new  measures  have  been  ii^.  ;- 
tuted  by  the  World  Bank  group  to  Increase  .ts 
flexibility  such  as  lengthening  loan  matin- 
ties,  grace  periods  in  appropriate  cases,  ;  r.d 
intensified  support  for  agriculture,  educaii^  n. 
and  industry.  Replenishment  of  IDA  .t- 
sources  by  more  than  $750  million  has  b.  en 
agreed  to  and  will  permit  an  Increased  le  cl 
of  lending.  A  recommendation  to  inert  e 
the  resources  of  the  IFC  Is  currently  ur  '^r 
consideration.  The  authorized  ordinary  c.  .- 
tal  resources  of  the  IDB  were  increased.  ;  .d 
an  expansion  of  the  resources  of  the  ID  Lis 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  is  being  -- 
proved  by  the  member  governnients.  A  a 
result,  the  commitments  of  these  mi.  :- 
lateral  financial  institutions  are  expectcc:  o 
rise  during  the  next  several  years  and  :i 
constitute  an  increasing  proportion  of  ;■ 
free  world  aid. 

Improved  aid  coordination  • 
Consortia  for  aid  to  India  and  Paki;^  n 
meet  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  W'l  ".d 
Bank  and  include  most  of  the  Western  E  •.:  ■- 
pean  members  of  the  DAC,  plus  Can,  ;.■. 
Japan,  and  the  United  States.  The  li  ,;;i 
consortium  has  pledged  $4,445  millior.  of 
assistance  for  the  first  4  years  of  India's  tl  ;rd 
5-year  plan.  The  Pakistan  consortium  ? 
made  pledges  totaling  $1,819  million  for  :;e 
last  4  years  of  Pakistan's  second  5-year  pi  n. 
Improvements  In  the  terms  and  conditio  :.s 
of  pledges  by  other  bilateral  members  i.  ■  e 
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rei  ently  been  offered  in  these  consortia.  The 
Oreiuiization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
De-elopment  (OECD)  sponsors  consortia  to 
.;jiist  the  development  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 
.Members  have  pledged  about  $475  million 
for  the  first  2  years  of  Turkey's  5-year  plan 
atid   *93  million  in   1963,  for  Greece. 

1  he  World  Bank  sponsors  less  formal 
ccio;dlnating  mechanisms — consultative 

croups — which  examine  the  development 
pi. ins  and  financial  problems  of  Colombia, 
.Viueria,  Sudan,  and  Tunisia.  It  also  admin- 
isters the  Indus  Basin  Development  Fund. 
Ti.e  DAC  promotes  cotmtry  coordination  and 
h.us  held  meetings  on  Thailand,  the  Congo 
I  Leopold  ville) ,  east  Africa,  and  Somalia,  and 
res'ional  meetings  on  countries  in  Latin 
.•\:;..rica,  the  Middle  East,  and  west  Africa. 

Increased  efforts  of  others 

bilateral  aid  commitments  of  the  other 
DAC  members  increased  by  50  percent  from 
li'^O  to  1963,  rising  from  $1.8  to  $2.7  bil- 
lioii.  Their  multilateral  contributions, 
like  ours,  have  fluctuated  because  of  the 
v,.rious  refinancing  schedules  of  the  inter- 
n.iTionai  agencies.  But  their  increasing 
support  of  multilateral  programs  is  evidenced 
m  their  52  percent  sharing  in  the  replenlsh- 
mi':it  of  IDA.  There  has  also  been  a  26-per- 
ceiit  increase  (to  $730  million)  agreed  to  by 
tie  Common  Market  countries  for  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  Development 
F-.;nd. 

!  ;ist  year,  Canada  added  a  new  $50  million 
a  year  loan  program  to  its  existing  grant  and 
;j.,u  efforts.  The  Netherlands  recently  an- 
ivj meed  a  20-percent  increase  in  its  aid 
br.dget.  The  United  Kingdom  has  put  in- 
cre;ised  priority  on  aid,  elevating  and  cen- 
tr.dizlng  the  function  in  a  new  Cabinet  Min- 
i-  ry  of  Overseas  Development. 

Terms  of  aid 

The  United  States  is  concerned  about  the 
terms  on  which  aid  Is  extended  and  the  ef- 
fect these  terms  will  have  on  the  future  debt 
burdens  of  recipient  countries.  The  accum- 
ulated public  foreign  debt  of  these  countries 
n.>,v  totals  about  $30  billion.  The  repayment 
b  ,rden  amounts  to  $5  billion  per  year,  and 
h  s  been  growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  15  per- 
cent. If  annual  servicing  payments  con- 
tln.ie  to  grow  at  such  a  pace,  the  progress 
o;  development  will  be  slowed,  and  gross  for- 
e   ■:;  aid  requirements  will  be  Increased. 

:'here  were  some  improvements  In  terms 
te.  loans  committed  in  1963.  The  new 
('  :  .idian  program  will  Include  lending  on 
IL).\-tyi}e  terms  which  are  significantly  naore 
:;'M'ral  (50  years"  maturity  at  three-fourths 
p!  rccnt  Interest)  than  those  provided  by  the 
V :;ted  States. 

•Titish  terms  were  also  eased  in  1963  for 

a  ;. amber  of  cotmtries,  decreasing  the  aver- 

.!-•  ■  interest  rate  from  5.4  percent  in  1962  to 

4  -  percent  and  increasing  the  average  ma- 

•iMty  from  20.5  years  in  1962  to  21.2  years  in 

':  ■'^.     The  new  British  policy  of  waiving  in- 

>t  during  grace  periods  of  as  long  as  7 

rs  has  reduced  6-percent  interest  rates  on 

-     •  ear  loans  to  an  effective  rate  of  3.5  per- 

West     German     loan    maturities     in- 

sed  on  the  average  from  15.2  to  18.5  years 

.     1063,  while  interest  rates  dropped  slightly 

t  4.4  to  4.3  percent.     In  consortia,  Ger- 

.y  has  pledged  some  loans  with  25-year 

urities.  including  7  years'  grace,  at  3-per- 

intcrest. 

■MTTCIST    Am    TO    LESS-DEVEI.OPED    COUNTRIES 

.  1964,  Communist  economic  aid  to  the 
-developed  countries  increased  sharply 
ve  the  levels  of  the  2  previous  years.  New 
commitments  by  Communist  countries 
"i964  reached  the  highest  total  since   the 

'     ■•  munis t  aid  programs   began   nearly    10 

:     :-s  ago. 

■•.s  President  Johnson  noted  in  his  foreign 

'.nessage    to   the   Congress,    "Russia   and 

P-  -.  China  have  tripled  their  promises  of  aid 


in  the  p>ast  year.  They  are  doing  more  than 
they  have  ever  done  before;  the  competition 
between  them  has  led  to  increased  efforts 
by  each  to  influence  the  course  of  events  in 
the  developing  nations." 

The  Soviet  Union,  the  East  European 
countries,  and  Communist  China  committed 
about  $1.5  billion  during  this  past  year, 
mainly  in  the  form  of  lines  of  credit  for  proj- 
ect construction,  but  Including  also  com- 
modity aid  and  hard  currency  grants.  This 
figure  compares  with  a  level  of  about  $350 
million  a  year  in  1962  and  1963  and  exceeds 
the  1961  peak  of  $1.1  billion.  Total  economic 
aid  credits  and  grants  extended  since  1954 
by  the  Soviet  bloc  and  Communist  China  are 
about  S6.4  billion.-  Expenditures  to  date 
are  estimated  at  over  $2  billion,  or  roughly 
one-third  of  the  cumulative  commitments. 

Although  new  Communist  aid  conmilt- 
ments  have  fluctuated  in  recent  years,  aid  ex- 
penditures have  been  rising  steadily  and 
without  break  for  the  past  5  years.  This 
trend  and  the  sharp  rise  in  new  commit- 
ments during  1964  both  suggest  that  the 
Communist  world  has  intensified,  rather 
than  diminished,  its  efforts  to  tise  aid  as  a 
lever  in  achieving  its  aims  in  the  less-devel- 
oped areas. 

These  aims  Include  undermining  the  in- 
fluence of  the  West,  advancement  of  Com- 
munist influence  and  the  exploitation  of  the 
political  and  economic  instability  In  the 
emerging  nations.  The  new  aid  commit- 
ments appear  also  to  be  strongly  Influenced 
by  competition  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China. 

The  major  share  of  new  Communist  cred- 
its in  1964  was  provided  to  countries  In  the 
Near  East  and  south  Asia  region;  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  India  were  the  main  re- 
cipients, together  accounting  for  about  half 
of  the  $1.3  billion  total.  Pakistan  received 
a  credit  of  about  $60  million  from  Commu- 
nist China,  partly  for  project  aid  and  partly 
for  commodity  imports.  Several  other  coun- 
tries in  the  region.  Including  Afghanistan, 
Iran,  and  Ceylon  received  smaller  new  credits. 

About  $360  million,  or  nearly  30  percent  of 
the  total  for  the  year,  was  provided  to  Africa, 
with  several  countries — Central  African  Re- 
public, Congo  (BrazzavUle),  Kenya.  Senegal, 
Tanzania,  and  Uganda — accepting  Commu- 
nist economic  aid  for  the  first  time.  Algeria 
was  a  particularly  heavy  recipient,  with  cred- 
its of  nearly  $150  million. 

As  usual,  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  largest 
aid  donor,  accounting  for  some  $800  million 
or  roughly  60  percent  of  the  1964  total. 
The  remainder  was  shared  In  nearly  equal 
amounts  by  the  East  European  cotuitries  and 
Communist  Cliina.  The  latter  was  espe- 
cially active  in  Africa,  partly  perhaps  as  a 
result  of  competition  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
partly  because  of  its  desire  to  gain  supp>ort 
in  the  continent  for  diplomatic  recognition, 
and  partly  because  of  the  opporttmltles  it 
sees  for  taking  advantage  of  current  political 
and  economic  difficulties  in  the  newly  inde- 
pendent countries. 

Included  in  the  approximately  $800  million 
of  aid  extended  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1964 
were  agreements  to  build  three  steel  mills, 
including  another  large  complex  in  India  at 
Bokaro  in  Bihar  state,  and  smaller  plants  in 
Algeria  and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Most 
of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  agreements  contained  their 
cvistom.irv  terms  of  2 '2 -percent  interest  and 
12  years  ol  repayment  of  principal  after  proj- 
ect completion.  Repayment  generally  is  to 
be  made  in  the  currency  of  the  aid-recipient 
country. 

Chine.-je  aid  consisted  largely  of  credits 
and  technicians  to  build  light  industries  of 
immediate  productive  impact — textile  mills, 
cigarette  factories — and  roads  and  state  farms 
as  well  as  commodity  credits  for  the  import 
of  Chinese  goods.  The  Chinese  also  agreed 
to  provide  some  grants  in  pounds  sterling 
and   Swiss   francs  to   a  number   of   African 


countries.  Most  Chinese  credits  are  interest 
free  and  carry  generous  grace  periods  and 
extended  amortization  schedules. 

Although  there  have  been  some  outright 
project  grants  and  some  Instances  of  aid  for 
general  budget  support,  the  bulk  of  Com- 
munist assistance  has  been  In  the  form  of 
nonconvertible  credits.  Receipts  of  such 
credits  must  buy  the  conunodities.  equip- 
ment, and  technical  help  they  need  from  the 
Communist  country  which  made  the  aid 
commitment.  For  some  Communist  coun- 
tries, particularly  those  of  East  Europe,  eco- 
nomic aid  is  a  means  of  selling  goods  and 
machinery  which  they  cotUd  not  otherwise 
dispKJse  of  In  hard  currency  markets. 

In  addition  to  aid  for  project  construction 
and  commodity  imports,  the  Communist 
countries  are  also  providing  substantial  tech- 
nical assistance.  It  Is  estimated  that  over 
14,500  Communist  technicians  were  working 
abroad  in  1964  in  some  30  less-developed 
countries,  an  increase  of  about  2,0(X)  tech- 
nicians over  the  number  abroad  in  1964. 

The  Communist  countries  are  also  carry- 
ing out  a  large-scale  program  of  training 
within  their  own  borders.  Several  thousand 
nationals  from  the  less  developed  nations 
have  gone  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  East  Eu- 
ropean countries  and  Communist  China  for 
technical  training  courses  of  all  types.  The 
Communists,  moreover,  have  provided  thou- 
sands of  scholarships  to  bring  students  from 
Africa  and  Asia  to  Communist  higher  insti- 
tutes of  learning  for  academic  study. 

Most  of  the  Communist  credit  commit- 
ments have  been  earmarked  for  Industrial 
projects,  including  not  only  such  heavy  con- 
struction as  steel  mills  but  a  variety  of  In- 
stallations, large  and  small:  cement  plants, 
textile  mills,  sugar  reflneries.  machine-tool 
factories,  bicycle  sjid  tire  plants  and  even 
small  nuclear  reactors.  Another  large  seg- 
ment of  Communist  credits  has  been  al- 
located for  reclamation,  power  and  irrigation 
projects  such  as  the  Aswan  Dam  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  and  smaller  power 
plants.  Substantial  amounts  have  been  pro- 
vided for  transportation  and  communications 
and  minerals  survey  and  exploitation. 

Communist  cotmtries  also  continued  to  ex- 
tend substantial  military  assistance  during 
the  past  year.  Cumulative  Communist  mili- 
tary aid  since  1955  totals  over  $3.5  blUlon; 
most  of  this  aid  has  already  been  drawn 
down  In  the  form  of  deliveries  of  aircraft — 
primarily  Jet  flghters,  destroyers,  patrol  boats. 
artillery,  tanks,  tactical  missiles  and  small 
arms. 


'  Includes  the  international  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  (World  Bank) 
and  its  affiliates,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  (IDA)  and  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation  ( IPC ) ;  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  (IDB) ;  the  En- 
ropean  Development  Fund  (EDF)  and  the 
European  Investment  Bank  (EEB)  of  the 
European  Economic  Commimlty  (EEC). 

»This  figtire  excludes  aid  to  Cuba. 


Results  of  a  Public  Opinion  Poll 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF   NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'T:S 

Thursday,  May  6.  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  listed  below  are  the  results  of 
the  questionnaire  mailed  out  to  100,000 
people  about  6  weeks  ago.    Results  have 
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been  most  gratifying  as  we  have  had  a 
return  of  over  15,000. 

One  of  the  most  significant  results  is 
the  answer  to  question  No.  4.  if  you  favor 
the  medicare  bill  tied  in  with  social  secu- 
rity, A  resounding  "No"  was  given  to 
this  question  as  86.6  percent  of  our 
replies  voted  "No"  and  only  7.7  percent  in 
favor. 

Question  No.  2,  which  asked  if  you  ap- 
prove of  the  present  $3.5  billion  a  year 
foreign  add  program,  was  also  included  in 
my  1964  questionnaire.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  percentages  are  approxi- 
mately the  same  in  both  years.     This 


year,  8.6  percent  approved;  79.7  percent 
disapproved;  and  12.5  percent  were  not 
sure.  Last  year,  in  answer  to  the  same 
question,  8.6  percent  approved;  81  per- 
cent disapproved;  and  10.5  percent  were 
not  sure. 

Nebraskans  continue  to  want  to  solve 
their  problems  either  through  individual 
initiative  or  at  the  State  or  local  level. 
Two-thirds  do  not  approve  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education bill  recently  pass- 
ed by  the  Congress  and  73  percent  op- 
posed doubling  the  appropriation  to 
canT  on  the  antipovcrty  program  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  72.6  i.i ;, 
cent  favor  only  7.3  percent  opposed  my 
bill  H.R.  333  which  would  amend  lie 
Shei-man  Anti-Trust  Act  and  bring  the 
labor  unions  mider  its  provisions,  ;  nd 
20  percent  were  not  sure. 

One  of  the  least  conclusive  replies  is 
in  regard  to  the  agriculture  program-  as 
the  percentage  of  "Not  sure"  votes  ■.  as 
so  large  that  it  did  not  give  a  clear  pic- 
ture.  No  separate  returns  were  ccrn- 
piled  from  nonfarmers  so  it  is  dififii  .ilt 
to  properly  analyze  the  answers  to  qu  s- 
tions  No.  1. 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  foil-.  \ : 


rcrccr.t 


Not  !-i.-.-' 


^'  ''VeS/'u  "^"^^  message,  President  Johnson  indicated  that  he  would  reconimend  eMfUjioii  of  the  present  wheat  aii.l  feed  prains 

(a)  Do  you  favor  this  type  of  proprani? 

(b)  Do  you  favor  the  same  basic  support  price  ($1.30  per  bushel)  for  wheaVpius'an  iiicrVased  ceViifica'tc"nayiL«u  

/il  J?**  y°" '»^o'' *" '"cease  in  the  bajic  support  price  In  both  wheat  and  feed  grainst 

(d)  Do  you  favor  a  land  retirement  program  attached  to  soil  conservation?  *'"  ""  ""' 

2.  President  Johnson  has  recommended  $3,500,000,000  to  carry  on  the  foreipn  aid  proprani  n«M  year"  Do' you  approVV''' 

3.  Do  yon  favor  my  bill,  H  R  333,  which  would  amend  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  and  lirir.R  lahor  unions  under  w'^  p'ro'vi'^lon^'"'"" 

4.  Do  yoii  favor  the  King-Anderson  medicare  blU  for  people  65  years  of  age  or  over,  whicii  would  be  compulsory,  tied  In  withsocTai 

security,  and  paid  for  by  Increased  social  security  taxes  on  both  the  employee  and  iinplrver'  ^ -      ^  "  " "-"  »«-'ai 

11^^^  'h\'?''  *°  ';<^l^''carc"  bill  for  senior  citizens,  administered  by  the  States,  on  s.  matoHlng  bi-^is,  which'would  be"  VJhint^y"aid 

handled  through  private  iiLsurance  companies? .i^ioi^  cu^m 

*■  "^$2  OOOaaoooo^^T^^ft^i)^^^^  doubllng^the  expenditure  in  the  coming  fiscal  yVurfor'ih^"an"tii>oVcViV"progfamYo"ap"pfoiima^^ 

^"  ^.i^i*!  ^?'^S?  °"^  ^'."  "^^^"^^  ^  ^^^^  intr^u«d,li:RV4562,'to'aUow  parentswho  havr  chiiclren 

tlonai  $1,0(X)  tax  exemption  per  year  for  each  student?.  .  .  j       »  ^i 

*•  ^„^i*^T^.?,^'^  °^^^%  aid-tOK>ducation  bill,  currently  before  the  ConprVsV."which"wouldViVe"asVistance"t6'both  m^^ 
sctwols  at  the  secondary  and  elementary  school  levels  at  an  estimated  a>st  of  $l,200,noo,()(Xl  for  the  UX  year' 

J^^^^l!^     y  present  war  In  Vietnam,  in  which  the  United  Slates  is  currently  eng  .fed  to  the  extent  of  approximate iy'2.sa»  AmerT- 
can  troops  plus  planes  and  equipment,  do  you—  a.*.^  i.  ,uw  ^ujni 

(a)  Approve  of  the  manner  in  which  this  is  being  handled? 

(b)  Favor  withdrawing  of  American  military  aid  from  Vietnam'..  

rv     ^*^^  Fa^or  increasing  military  aid  and  stepping  up  our  involvement  in  this  war"  *  

Other  Sta^s'*^^'  °'^'  ^*^^^  °''*'^  Taft-Uartley  law  which  would  nullify  the  rlght-'to-work  law  now"  int^ect'ln  Nebraska"  and'ig 
"■  ^2J^  ^°'^a\  '■^"'"'"^^i  of  excise  "taxes  on  cosmetics,  luggage,  "hand"bags","furs,"]e"welryVeu- ',  i  the  kep'ohlfcan  lYouse"Me'm"t«rs"t"ri"e"d'to 

12.  Do  you  favor  amendments  to  the  Fair  LaVvor  Standards' Act  which  would— " ' 

(a)  Increase  minimum  wage  from  the  present  $1.25  per  hour? 

(b)  Provide  for  double  time  for  over  40  hours  per  week?  ' "'" " 

(c)  Reduce  the  workweek  from  40  to  35  hours? .  * """ 

13.  Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  which  would  Increase  the  lerm'for"iioup«  .Members  from" 210  4' yea'rs"wYt'h""on"e"-"halJ'"ofVhe^ 

House  membership  up  for  election  every  2  years? 


A  Tribate  to  the  Blind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  a  time  when  it  seems  all  our  ef- 
forts, all  our  sympathy,  all  our  energy 
Is  directed  toward  helping  everyone  to 
some  new  version  of  paradise  on  earth 
regardless  of  what  the  Individual  does 
to  help  himself,  I  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
uate  to  thousands  of  Americans  who 
fight  and  overcome  terrific  odds  in  order 
to  live  normal  lives.  I  refer  to  the  han- 
dicapped who  do  not  surrender  because 
life  has  made  their  progress  more  dif- 
ficult. There  are  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  have  overcome  physical  han- 
dicaps to  reach  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
success  In  the  business  and  Industrial 
world.  Where  lesser  men  have  squealed 
and  quit,  many  who  live  in  constant  pain 
are  making  valuable  contributions  to  the 
world's  work. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
for  private  Industry  whose  genlous  has 
developed  machinery  and  equipment  to 
enable  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind 


to  compete  successfully  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Gads- 
den, Ala.,  Times  of  May  3,  points  out  just 
one  instance,  the  contribution  of  blind 
girls  who  have  made  good  as  switchboard 
operators,  and  the  genlous  of  the  tele- 
phone Industry  which  has  enabled  them 
to  conquor  their  handicap: 

Blind  Girls  Ikspire 

The  courage  of  the  blind  leave  some  lesser 
mortalB  wanting — particularly  those  who 
would  rather  shirk  than  work. 

Specific  reference  is  made  to  well-trained 
blind  girls  who  serve  Industry,  business  and 
the  general  public  as  switchboard  attendants 
at  private  branch  exchanges. 

For  more  than  5  years,  the  adult  blind  de- 
partment training  center  In  Talledega  has 
had  this  program  in  operation. 

Of  the  many  persons  who  have  contributed 
to  this  training,  Southern  Bell  Design  Engi- 
neer I.  A.  Vandergriflf,  of  Aljlanta,  Ga.,  is  the 
most  outstanding.  It  was  he  who  designed 
an  electronic  switchboard  which  blind  girls 
could  fase  efifectlvely,  enabling  them  to  be- 
come efficient  attendants. 

More  than  technical  training  Is  Involved. 
Before  graduating  to  become  good  attendants 
at  businesses,  these  girls  must  have  a  repu- 
tation of  friendliness  and  courtesy.  They 
must  be  able  to  meet  their  personal  needs 
in  daily  living,  travel,  personal  grooming,  and 
possess  an  acceptable  voice  quality. 

Since  the  switchboard  operator  of  any 
business.  Industry,  or  organteation  Is  the  first 
voice  heard  by  the  caller,   it  Is  Imperative 


that  the  attendant  Introduces  her  comp  :.v 
with  a  distinct,  friendly  and  attractive  vei  :;1 
performance. 

This  the  blind  girls  have  achieved,  and  :n 
the  process,  maintaining  their  own  dlgi..  y 
as  human  beings,  sensing  the  enjoyment  cf 
accomplishment. 

These  PBX  operators  are  a  sotirce  of  in- 
spiration not  only  because  of  overcomli.'-  a 
great  handicap,  but  because  of  the  excelle:  v 
of  their  work. 


Peace— But  How? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVi  - 

Thursday,  May  6.  1965 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  H.  - 
risburg  Patriot  of  April  29,  1965.  pi  b- 
llshed  an  editorial  which  says  a  numl  rr 
of  things  about  President  de  Gaulle  p.  .d 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  which  need  .0 
be  said. 

I  congratulate  the  Patriot  on  u.'^ 
awareness  and  understanding  of  f.ir 
foreign  policy  problems,  and  comnund 
the  editorial  to  every  Member  of  the 
House: 
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Peace — But  How? 


Paris  in  the  spring  is  lovely,  but  com- 
n^c'Uts  out  of  Paris  this  spring  week  have 
not  been  very  helpful  In  brlng:lng  p>eace  to 
sourheast  Asia. 

French  President  de  Gaulle,  taking  time 
out  from  his  consultations  with  the  visiting 
So'/iet  Foreign  Minister.  Andrei  Gromyko, 
appeared  on  television  in  a  fireside  chat  to 
express,  among  other  things,  his  "severe  dis- 
approval" of  the  spreading  southeast  Asia 
lu?tilities. 

How  anyone  would  dare  continue  fighting 
in  the  face  of  the  French  President's  ma- 
jet'.ic  disapproval  may  be  puzzling,  but  that's 
h';:nanity  for  you.  Unfortunately,  De  Gaulle 
ui:i  not  present  any  further  positive  pro- 
p.^  .-.lis  as  to  how  the  war  can  be  ended  other 
t:;  tn  to  say  what  he  has  said  before — that 
•!.'•  area  ought  to  be  neutral  and  independ- 
e:      "free  of  any  encroachments." 

In  most  of  this  the  Johnson  administra- 
v.r<\  can  agree,  although  It  is  not  certain 
wi.'^ther  the  French  leader  is  as  equally  dls- 
p:..ised  with  Communist  encroachments  in 
S^  ith  Vietnam  as  he  obviously  is  with  the 
p.'-i.sence  of  American  forces  in  the  area. 

.\u  hour  after  De  Gaulle  spoke.  President 
J  'I'-nson  held  a  news  conference  in  which 
no  reasserted  America's  determination  to  ar- 
r:e  at  a  peaceful  settlement  and  our  hopes 
i:  preventing  the  war  from  getting  any 
b;:ger.  Mr.  Johnson  said  he  would  talk  "to 
. '.V  government,  anywhere,  any  time,  with- 
f-u  any  conditions."  If  the  same  kind  of 
.^  tements  were  coming  from  the  Commu- 
i.,>t  side,  the  hostilities  could  end  forthwith. 

But  the  United  Stat«s  does  not  propose  to 

•  vn  tail  and  run.  If  It  be  true  that  the 
J  Ir.ison  administration  now  is  overem- 
:•:.  isizlng  the  factor  of  outside  aggression 
::  an  Hanoi,  after  several  years  of  American 
-.'.  -i.'Jtence  that  the  struggle  was  primarily 
:  ernal,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  outside 
.  .-'lession  plays  an  important  role.  If  North 
\  .'.nam — or.  more  likely.  Red  China — were 
v  .'ling  to  call  a  cease-fire,  the  bombing  and 
■  '  jdletting  could  come  to  a  halt  while  the 
:.  :>:omats  came  to  the  conference  table. 

y:\-Senator  Goldwater's  comments  in  Paris 

V    re   not   helpful,   either,    and   we   can   only 

:-e  that  people  elsewhere  do  not  mistake 

•  .0  Arizonian's  words  for  America  policy. 
y.:.  Goldwater  said  he  rather  prays  that  Red 
C  :i:na  will  give  the  United  States  the  provo- 
i-ion  to  attack  Red  China's  military  and 
.  ■   inic  installations. 

N',\tions  in  the  past  have  gone  to  war  over 

:::uch  less  provocation  than  Red  China  al- 

:     dy  has  given.    But  nations  in  the  p;\st  did 

:    ',    possess   the   means   to    blow   each    other 

the  face  of  the  earth.     The  war  ought  to 

ended,  not  expanded.     However,  one  may 

,ne  over  strategy  and  timing,  basic  Ameri- 

r.  policy  now  can  hardly  be  other  than  Mr. 

■.■  :uison  summed  it  up  in  his  press  confer- 

r    ''e — "firmness   with  modernization,   readi- 

-  for  peace  with  refusal  to  retreat." 


Baseball:  A  Study  in  Cupidity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

:X  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
c .  al  occasions  in  the  past  I  have  sought 

■  >  direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
1:1  the  House  to  the  sorry  situation  which 
( -ists   today   in   organized  professional 

■  -f^ball. 

I  have  done  so  in  an  effort  to  spur  ac- 


tion by  Congress  on  legislation  which 
would  put  baseball  under  Federal  anti- 
trust regulation.  As  you  know.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  6, 
which  has  that  purpose. 

It  is  my  belief  that  lucrative  radio  and 
television  contracts  have  changed  the 
essential  nature  of  professional  baseball. 
This  belief  was  confirmed  by  a  recent 
report  in  Broadcasting  magazine  which 
showed  that  the  rights  to  broadcast 
games  have  netted  the  major  leagues 
$25,310,000  for  the  1965  season.  Spon- 
sors of  these  programs  will  pay  the  net- 
works about  $85  million  this  year. 

These  figures  are  ample  proof  that 
baseball  today  is  big  business  and  must 
be  regulated  in  the  public  interest. 

It  has  become  evident  that  without 
such  regulation  the  owners  of  the  major 
league  clubs  are  tempted  to  flaunt  the 
best  interests  of  the  fans  in  their  search 
for  greater  and  greater  profits. 

Nowhere  is  the  evidence  of  baseball 
greed  more  evident  than  in  my  own  home 
city  of  Milwaukee.  The  Milwaukee 
Braves  will  go  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  next 
year — not  because  Atlanta  is  a  better 
baseball  town — but  because  of  lucrative 
radio  and  television  contracts. 

Milwaukee  proved  that  it  is  still  the 
town  that  set  the  National  League  sea- 
son attendance  record  on  opening  day. 
Tlirough  the  efforts  of  a  community  or- 
ganization called  Teams,  Inc.,  an  attend- 
ance of  33.874  was  achieved.  This  was 
one  of  the  largest  opening  day  crowds 
in  either  league. 

Since  then  attendance  has  fallen  off 
sharply  and  it  is  not  strange  that  it  has. 
Milwaukee  is  a  city  which  has  been  hurt 
by  big  league  baseball,  and  particularly 
by  the  Braves  clubowners. 

The  Milwaukee  baseball  situation  was 
the  topic  recently  of  two  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  May  4  issue  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal.  One  was  by  Red  Smith, 
the  world  famous  sportswriter,  and  the 
other  by  the  Journal's  noted  sports  edi- 
tor, Oliver  E.  Kuechle. 

Their  columns  document  the  results 
of  the  cupidity  of  baseball's  owners  both 
in  Milwaukee  and  elsewhere.  Because  of 
the  pertitiency  of  these  facts  to  the  effort 
to  put  organized  professional  baseball 
under  antitrust  regulation,  I  am  insert- 
ing the  two  articles  and  commend  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  them: 

I  From    the    Milwaukee    (Wis.)    Journal. 
May  4,  1965] 

(By  Red  Smith) 

BR^VES  Owners  Offer  a  Stvdy  in  Cupidity 

In  Chicago,  where  the  White  Sox  and 
Twins  were  fighting  for  first  place,  Sunday's 
doubleheader  drew  42,367.  Comlskey  Park's 
biggest  crowd  since  August  1933. 

In  Kansas  City,  where  the  Athletics  lay  a 
nioldering  in  last  place  with  a  6 -game  los- 
ing streak  and  only  2  victories  for  the  season. 
2  games  with  the  Angeles  drew  9.171. 

Weather  was  good  all  over  and  nowhere 
was  it  better  than  In  Milwaukee,  where  sum- 
mer came  rushing  In  after  a  frosty  spring. 
Skies  were  clear  and  the  thermometer 
reached  a  high  of  86°.  It  was  too  fine  to  sit 
around  drinking  beer,  and  on  a  pleasant  May 
Sunday  there  Isn't  much  else  to  do  In  Mil- 
waukee. Lake  Michigan  and  Oconomowoc 
Lake  are  stUl  too  cold  for  swimming.  The 
bass  season  isn't  open  yet.  It's  a  bit  too 
early  to  drive  up  to  Door  County  to  see 
the  cherry  blossoms. 


GOOD  OLD  DATS 


It  was,  In  other  words,  Uie  sort  of  day 
when  you  either  take  the  kids  to  the  zoo  or 
go  to  the  ballgame.  In  bis  time  there,  Lou 
Perlnl  could  take  a  sellout  of  40,000  for 
granted,  especially  with  a  live  pennant  con- 
tender like  this  year's  Phillies  in  town. 

So  the  Braves,  who  played  to  19  mlUlon 
customers  In  12  seasons  since  they  settled  In 
the  American  cheeselands,  lost  twice  to  the 
Phillies  before  8,630  witnesses.  This  was  the 
day's  smallest  crowd  in  the  major  leagues, 
but  considering  the  way  baseball  people  run 
their  business,  it  was  a  triumph.  Things 
win  be  worse  before  they  are  better  for  the 
Chicago  owners  of  the  Boston-Milwaukee- 
Atlanta  carpetbaggers. 

This  is  the  story  thus  far  for  the  lame 
ducks  of  County  Stadium : 

On  opening  day.  a  civic  organization  called 
Teams,  Inc.,  bought  out  the  park  for  $35,000 
and  resold  33.874  tickets  for  a  profit  of  about 
$13,000. 

For  the  second  game.  3,362  seats  were  oc- 
cupied in  40'  weather.  It  was  stUl  chilly  for 
the  third  game  when  3,391  attended.  Tem- 
peratures climbed  into  the  60°  for  the  fourth 
game,  but  attendance  dropped  to  2,804. 
Then  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals,  champions  of 
the  world,  came  to  town. 

They  opened  before  1.677,  the  smallest 
crowd  ever  to  attend  a  big  league  game  In 
Milwaukee.  To  be  siu-e.  the  weather  was  bad 
again,  so  bad  that  only  862  tickets  were  sold 
at  the  gate.  Tlie  other  815  had  been  sold  in 
advance. 

The  next  day  a  new  record  was  set.  1.324. 
When  2,182  showed  up  for  the  Cards'  third 
game  there,  it  brought  the  total  for  the  St. 
Louis  series  to  5.183.  At  about  28  cents  a 
head,  the  Cardinals  didn't  clear  expenses. 

INCOME  BELOW  $700  A  DAT 

By  then  the  Braves  had  played  7  times  at 
home  before  total  crowds  of  48.614,  slightly 
over  the  1-game  record.  However,  attendance 
for  the  6  games  after  the  high  pressure 
opener  added  up  to  14.740  for  a  daily  aver- 
age of  2.456. 

Business  like  that  means  a  gross  dally  in- 
come below  $700  for  the  visiting  team,  which 
has  to  transport,  house,  feed,  and  pay  the 
wages  of  a  40-man  party. 

Yet.  baseball  people  have  never  discovered 
that  they  are  business  partners.  They  see 
a  lodge  brother  losing  his  shirt  In  a  bush 
league  operation  and  don't  realize  that  he's 
stripping  them  to  the  waist,  too.  The  league 
president  does  not  raise  his  voice  to  protest 
the  despoliation  of  a  city  and  a  territory. 
The  baseball  commissioner  does  not  lift  a 
finger. 

Tlie  other  owners  say,  "It's  his  business." 
but  It  is  their  business  too.  The  welfare  of 
every  club  should  be  the  president's  direct 
concern,  for  what  is  bad  for  one  Is  bad  for 
all.  "It's  a  league  affair."  the  commissioner 
says,  but  when  a  fertile  baseball  territory  is 
ravished,  it  should  be  baseball's  affair. 

VANISHING  FANS 

We  have  had  many  examples  of  what  hap- 
pens to  baseball  Interest  In  a  city  which 
baseball  abandons.  In  1947  the  Yankees. 
Giants,  and  Dodgers  drew  5.387.256  customers 
in  New  York.  The  first  year  the  Yankees 
had  the  field  to  themselves.  New  York  at- 
tendance was  1.428.438.  l^ore  than  4  million 
fans  had  vanished  during  the  winter. 

In  1948.  the  Braves  and  Red  Sox  played  to 
3,104.237  in  Boston.  In  1962.  when  Tom 
Yawkey  had  the  only  store  In  town,  he  sold 
733.080  tickets.  Two  and  a  quarter  million 
fans  had  got  lost. 

Next  year,  unless  a  court  prevents  It.  the 
Braves  will  ship  their  carpetbags  to  Atlanta. 
Warren  Giles  will  make  a  plotis  statement 
saluting  once  again  the  pioneering  spirit  of 
the  National  League,  whose  fearless  mission- 
aries are  carrying  the  baseball  gospel  into 
the  Deep  South  for  the  first  time.  He  will  be 
inFpiringly  eloquent. 
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[Prom  the  Milwaukee   (Wis.)    Joximal,  May 
4,  1965] 

Time  Out  foe  Tauc — ^Bsavbs  Bring  Up  Rear 

XK   ATrKNDAITCE 

(By  Ollvw  E.  Kuechle,  sports  editor) 
We  now  oozne  to  the  merry  month  of  May 
and  the  Braves  fervently  hope  It  will  lae 
merrier  at  the  turnstiles  than  the  last  weeks 
of  April  which  preceded  It.  ITirough  thl« 
early  stage  of  the  season,  Milwaiikee,  with 
Its  attendance  of  82,653  on  10  dates,  happens 
to  he  low  town  on  the  totem  ■pole,  law  not 
only  In  t±ie  National  League  but  In  the 
American.  It  is  a  dubious  distinction  for 
a  city  which  only  a  few  years  ago  was  the 
tumstUe  toast  of  all  base1>all. 

Weather  to  blame?  To  a  certain  extent 
although  other  cities  had  cold,  miserable 
April  weather,  too.  A  subtle  but  growing 
take-or-leave-lt  attitude  toward  baseball? 
Possibly,  although  xmder  the  stimulus  of 
expansion  and  new  stadia  there  are  still 
areas  of  strong  Interest.  An  almost  Indiffer- 
ent promotional  approach  by  the  Braves 
themselves?  Very  likely.  They  are  prac- 
ticing an  unmistakable  economy  this  last 
season  here,  and  a  deep  community  woimd 
because  of  the  Rover  Boys'  shift  to  Atlanta 
a  year  hence?    No  question. 

This  last,  perhaps,  explains  better  than 
anything  else  what  is  happening.  The  com- 
munity wotind  is  deep. 

AVEBAGE   attendance:    6,265 

But  let  attendance  statistics  through  May 
1  speak^ their  piece.  In  average  attendance 
per  game,  the  Braves  stand  at  the  bottom 
of  the  heap,  although  they  have  klssln' 
cousins  In  the  Cubs  and  Reds  In  the  Na- 
tional League  auid  in  the  Twins  and  A's  in 
the  American. 

National  League 


Team 


Total 


Datos       Avprape 


Dodpcrs 
Mcts._. 
Astros.. 
Giants.. 
Cards.. 
Phils... 
Pirates.. 
Reds... 

Cubs 

Brave*. . 


395.  550 

13 

132. 3--M 

5 

2J>S,06.T 

11 

131.057 

7 

12fi.  S7J 

*> 

79. 613 

6 

63,708 

5 

88.091 

10 

47,634 

fi 

62,653 

10 

30.426 
20.464 

26. 187 

18.  7J2 

15.  74fi 

13. 268 

10.741 

8.899 

7. 9'J») 

6,265 


American  League 


Team 


Yanks... 

Pox 

Anpeles. 
Senators 
Tlpere.. 
Indians. 
Orioles.. 
Red  Sox 

A's 

Twin.<.. 


Total 

Dates 

'     145,292 

8 

r26.153 

8 

77,280 

fi 

71.201 

6 

92,450 

8 

89,843 

8 

66,959 

6 

41.  Sin 

4 

er.e-w 

9 

25,545 

4 

18, 161 
15, 769 
12,880 
11,866 
11,556 
11.230 
10,993 
10.452 
7,517 
6,386 


Into  these  iig\ires.  of  course,  enter  various 
Individual  influences — some  teams  play  dou- 
bleheaders,  some  don't;  some  play  tradi- 
tionally good  draws,  some  don't;  some  play 
In  new  stadiums,  some  don't;  one  has  the 
President  In  attendance  on  opening  day,  the 
others  never  have  him;  some  have  to  start 
their  Satvirday  games  at  4:45  p.m.  because 
of  ABC's  television  commitments  to  the  west 
coast,  others  don't.  In  the  long  run,  It 
levels  out  fairly  well  but  only  in  the  long  run. 

STILL    the    same 

Curiously,  opening  day  attendance,  which 
Is  often  achieved  under  forced  draft  as  it  was 
here  or  In  Cleveland  or  in  Cincinnati,  does 
not  markedly  alter  the  overaU  April  picture 
when  considered  separately — In  a  few  In- 
stances a  little,  but  not  much.  And  the 
Braves,   even   with   subtraction   of   opening 


day  attendance  down  the  line,  remain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  heap. 

Here  are  the  April  attendances  minus  the 
first  days  crowds: 

National  League 


Team 


Dodgers 
Astros.. 
Mets._. 
Giants.. 
Cards. . 
Phils... 
Reds... 
Pirates. 
Cubs... 
Braves.. 


Total 


358.949 
245.413 
94.3-J5 
93.05h 
101.  608 
47.690 
60.524 
2.1.  519 
27,773 
28,779 


Average 


29,912 

24.541 

23,581 

15.  545 

14,515 

9.338 

6.725 

6.3S0 

5,  5.54 

3,198 


Ajnerican  League 


Team 


Sox 

Yanks... 
Angels... 
Tigers... 
Red  Soi. 
Indians.. 

As 

Senators. 
Orioles. . 
Twins... 


Total 

Date* 

107, 870 

7 

107. 080 

f 

66.  W)2 

5 

59,  792 

' 

23.  792 

3 

4.'i.  508 

J 

41'.  .150 

8 

;       27.  f>47 

5 

1       2f^  504 

6 

HI.  157 

3 

Averiii.'e 


16.410 
16, 9-27 
13,200 
8,542 
7.931 
6.501 
6.194 
6.629 
6.301 
3.386 


Weather?  Indifference?  Lack  of  promo- 
tion? Community  hurt?  All  of  them  prob- 
ably enter  into  this,  most  of  all  community 
hurt.  Milwaukee  Just  refuses  to  forget. 
Maybe  the  good  month  of  May  with  sun- 
shine can  heal  some  of  it — If  the  team  itself 
does  a  part. 

The  schedule  the  rest  of  the  way  is  favor- 
able. Milwaukee  had  only  eight  playing  dates 
in  April  and  will  have  10  in  May.  17  in  June, 
10  in  July,  17  in  August,  and  11  in  Septem- 
ber— early  September.  i 

Remarks  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Cyras  R.  Vance,  April  27,  1965 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF   TEC^S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  Include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  some  remarks  by  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  Tuesday, 
April  27,  1965: 

Remarks  by  Deptjty  SECREt,\RY  of  Defease 
Cyeus  R.  Vance  Before  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing OF  THE  American  OrDnance  Associa- 
tion, Sheraton  Jefferson  Hotel,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

I  deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
speak  before  a  group  so  concerned  as  you  are 
with  the  security  of  America,  and  so  directly 
Involved  in  the  preservation  of  its  strength 
and  freedom. 

Tonight,  I  want  to  speak  of  Vietnam. 

On  April  7,  you  heard  the  President  ad- 
dress this  subject  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. He  explained,  on  that  occasion,  why  we 
are  in  Vietnam. 

We  are  there  to  honor  a  longstanding 
pledge  to  the  Independent  people  of  that 
land. 

We  are  there  to  strengthen  world  order  and 
the  faith  of  free  people  everywhere  In  our 
commitment  to  their  stability,  their  security, 
and  their  Independence. 

We  are  there  because  we  have  learned  that 


aggression,  unmet  anywhere,  opens  the  g,  -e 
to  aggression  everywhere. 

And  we  are  there — not  Just  with  soldi-^r-s. 
sailors,  and  airmen,  but  also  with  doctors 
scientists,  and  teachers — to  lend  a  hand  as 
the  brave  Vietnamese  people  cltmb  the  hiii 
to  a  broader  vision  of  a  peaceful,  more  abi  n- 
dant  tomorrow. 

The  President  made  it  unmistakably  c:-  r^r 
that  we  will  remain  In  South  Vietnam  as 
long  as  we  are  needed : 

"We  will  not  be  defeated.  We  will  ;  .♦, 
grow  tired.  We  will  not  withdraw,  ei':.i>r 
openly  or  under  the  cloak  of  a  meaning:  $ 
agreement." 

At  the  same  time,  while  maintaining  r 
full  commitments  to  Vietnamese  indepei  -;! 
ence,  we  remain  ready  for  unconditional  ti.r- 
cusslons.  And  we  look  forward  to  Joining 
with  all  the  nations  of  southeast  Asia  ir  a 
great,  cooperative  effort  to  develop  that  •.. 
gion  for  the  welfare  of  all. 

In  the  wake  of  the  eloquent  speech  at  E  ".. 
timore,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  now  :.:t 
greater  understanding  of  the  conflict  in  Vi:  t- 
nam.  But  there  are  still  some  who  will  r.r: 
heed  the  facts. 

Here  and  In  other  lands,  some  still  qu^^- 
tlon  the  nature  of  the  aggression  we  oppr  e. 
the  identity  of  the  aggressor,  and  the  r.  \e 
we  are  playing.  Let  me  set  forth  some  of 
these  questions,  and  let  me  answer  them 
with  truths  which  cannot  be  denied. 

Some  say  that  this  is  Just  a  rebellion,  in- 
evitable, and  probably  Justified,  and  t;  •  y 
ask:  "What  evidence  is  there  that  the  w,  r 
in  South  Vietnam  is  a  creature  of  the  Cc:r.- 
munists,  controlled  and  supported  from  '  e 
north?" 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  tl.s 
is  not  an  indigenous  rebellion  but  a  war,  ci;- 
rected.  controlled,  and  supported  from  Han,: 

We  know,  first  of  all,  how  the  North  Vio:- 
nnmese  have  organized  to  control  the  war  .:i 
the  south.  Within  the  Central  Commit  e 
of  the  Lao  Dong  Party — the  Commur.  -t 
Party  led  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh — there  was  oner  a 
committee  for  supervision  of  the  sor.h 
which  has  now  become  the  so-called  r-- 
uniflcation  department.  This  agency  iss-.:  s 
political  policy  directives  to  the  central  '  :- 
fice  for  South  Vietnam,  located  in  Tay  Ni:  ;a 
Province  to  the  northeast  of  Saigon. 

In  the  south,  the  National  Front  for  l.e 
Liberation  of  South  Vietnam  is  the  sci<  :i 
behind  which  the  Communists  operate.  It  is 
worth  nothing  that  Hanoi  demanded  esta-- 
lishment  of  such  a  front  3  months  before  s 
formation  was  actually  announced  in  V-- 
cember  1960.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  i  :.c 
front's  representatives,  when  travel:;. <: 
abroad,  do  so  with  North  Vietnamese  p;.  '- 
ports  and  sponsorship. 

Closely  paralleling  and  coordinated  wi.h 
the  political  effort,  the  military  affairs  of  ;  :.e 
Vietcong  are  controlled  by  the  North  V;<  :- 
namese  Ministry  of  Defense,  through  t.e 
military  section  of  the  Vietcong  central  off  o 
Other  agencies  in  Hanoi  exist  speclflcallv  to 
execute  policy  in  the  south,  to  control  c!;.  - 
destine  intelligence  operations  there,  and  '  ' 
influence  world  opinion  In  favor  of  the  .-  - 
called  National  Front  for  Liberation. 

We  know  of  this  apparatus,  and  the  c  - 
stant  policy  and  operational  control  wli  '. 
it  exercises  over  the  Vietcong: 

By  interrogation  of  prisoners. 

By  capture  of  many  documents. 

And  by  various  Intelligence  sources. 

We  know,  too,  the  historical  pattern  f 
Communist  expansion — a  basic  ideoh  ■. 
centralized  control,  a  direct  relationship  '  - 
tween  Communist  forces  In  every  land,  aru  '^ 
professed  intention  to  Impose  the  Comn  - 
nist  system  on  all  countries.  We  see  dir  : 
reflection  of  this  in  dociunents  such  as  ; 
one  foimd  on  the  body  of  a  Vietcong  sole! 
In  Ban  Me  Thuot  as  long  ago  as  August  1' 
To  quote  it: 
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"In  implementation  of  the  decision  of  the 
Tinrd  Congress  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  [the 
::orth   Vietnamese    Communist   Party],    the 
r-.'FLSV    [the  national  front]    was  set  up  to 
t^nlfy    the   revolutionary   struggle,    to   over- 
tirow    the    United    States-Diem    regime,    to 
c-tabllsh    a   popular    government    of   demo- 
te ratic  union  and  bring  about  the  peaceful  re- 
i:nification  of  the  country.     The  revolution 
•   r  the  liberation  of  the  south  would  never 
cceed  if  the  party  (I.e.,  the  Lao  Dong  Party) 
■,  ere  not  directing  it." 
Tliere    is    also    evidence    In    the    cells    of 
itivists  which  were  left  behind  at  the  time 
,  f    partition    to    prepare    clandestinely    for 
uture  operations,  while  others  were  taken 
.  .  Tth  to  be  trained  and   then  returned  for 
.Insurgency. 

We   hear   and   read   the   constant    propa- 
ganda   broadcasts   and    leaflets    from    Com- 
:nunlst    China,    Hanoi,    and    the    Vietcong 
ront    in    South    Vietnam.     Their    matching 
ones,  aims,  and  even  words  are  much  more 
tlian   coincidence. 

The  Buddhists  identified  the  source  of 
•:ieir  nation's  problems  in  a  communique, 
.ssued  2  weeks  ago.  which  closed  with  the 
:  raver  that  "the  /country  and  religion  •  •  • 
be  freed  soon  from  the  control  and  oppres- 
•^:on   of    Communists." 

There  is  evidence  In  the  unanimous  testi- 
;nony  of  every  South  Vietnamese  leader  since 
r.artition — Buddhist,  Catholic,  mUltary,  ci- 
^  illan.  No  matter  their  differences,  none 
lias  shown  sympxathy  for  the  Vietcong.  None 
has  called  this  a  civil  war.  All  have  agreed 
that  the  Vietcong  movement  in  South  Viet- 
i.tim.  Is  the  aggressive  creation  of  Hanoi,  and 
subject  to  its  direct  control. 

Finally,  as  the  most  tangible  evidence  of 
'Urect  Hanoi  support,  there  are  the  men, 
••veapons,  and  supplies  infiltrated  from  the 
:.orth  to  the  south. 

We  know  of  the  two  Xuan  Mai  camps,  near 
Hanoi,  major  training  bases  for  the  large 
:nflltration  groups  which  are  set  for  guerrilla 
■peratlons  In  both  South  Vietnam  and  Laos. 
We  know  of  other  camps  and  staging  areas — 
;  t  Vu  Con,  Dong  Hoi,  Vit  Thu  Lu,  and  many 
( ther  places.  We  have  identified  at  least 
one  major  element — the  70th  Transportation 
Group) — which  exists  solely  to  move  infii- 
:rators  from  north  to  south.  We  have 
identified  another  unit  specially  organized 
for  sea  infiltration. 

But.  people  ask,  aren't  the  infiltrators  Just 
Fi  trickle,  a  tiny  flow  of  symbolic  sympathy 
:  or  the  rebels  in  the  south  ? 

We  have  calculated  the  number  of  In- 
:";ltrators  carefully,  keeping  our  estimates  in- 
•entionally  conservative.  No  man  is  counted 
unless  his  presence  has  been  established  by 
at  least  two  Vietcong  prisoners,  two  Viet- 
cong documents,  or  one  of  each.  Still  the 
figures  are  impressive,  revealing  a  river  rather 
han  a  trickle,  a  conscious,  mounting  effort 
10  destroy  South  Vietnam  with  a  flow  of 
trained,  indoctrinated,  hard-core  guerrilla 
fighters  and  terrorists — 39,517  since  1959 — 
.ind  that  total  Is  xinquestionably  low. 

Our  best  estimate  is  that  the  Infiltrated 
manpower  from  North  Vietnam — after  allow- 
;.nces  for  casualties  at  the  overall  Vietcong 
r.ite  of  roughly  15  percent  per  year — repre- 
sents a  majority,  and  certainly  the  key  lead- 
'-rship  and  technical  skill,  of  the  hard-core 
Tietcong. 

Another  i>oint  of  significance  is  the  marked 
r.se  we  now  see  in  the  percentage  of  in- 
::Itrators  who  are  inhabitants  of  North  Viet- 
ui\m.  most  of  whom  have  never  seen  the 
routh.  In  earlier  days,  most  of  the  infiltra- 
tors were  South  Vietnamese,  trained  in  the 
i.orth  by  the  Communists,  and  then  returned 
outh  for  subversion.  But  we  now  estimate 
That,  in  1964,  some  6,000  of  the  infiltrators — 
75  percent — were  North  Vietnamese,  with  no 
■  lired  of  a  rjeason  to  move  south  except  to 
wage  war. 

Other  people,  perhaps  granting  the  evi- 
dence  of   Infiltration,    ask   about    the   arms 


which  the  Vietcong  xise.  Isn't  it  true,  they 
ask,  that  most  of  the  Vietcong  weapons  have 
simply  been  taken  from  government  forces, 
clear  evidence  that  there  is  no  real  will  to 
resist  this  uprising  in  the  south? 

The  answer  is  no;  that  is  not  true.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  Vietcong  weapons — cer- 
tainly 60-70  percent.  Including  nearly  all  of 
the  heavier  and  more  modern  ones — come 
from  external   Conununlst   sources. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Vietcong  use  weapons 
cached  in  1954.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
South  Vietnamese,  from  1961  until  today, 
have  lost  39.000  weapons,  but  in  the  same 
period  the  Vietcong  lost  25,000,  and  so  the 
Vietcong  gains  have  netted  them  only  some 
14.000  arms.  This  Is  only  10  to  15  percent 
of  their  total  requirements  or,  most  favor- 
ably, only  30  percent  of  the  requirements  for 
their  regular,  main  force  units  alone.  The 
remainder — some  35,000  weapons  for  the  reg- 
ular, main  force  Vietcong  troops,  and  be- 
tween 50.000  and  100.000  for  the  Vietcong 
Irregulars — must,  and  have,  come  from  out- 
side. 

Related  tc  this.  It  is  heartening  to  observe 
the  trend  in  weapons  losses  in  1965.  For  a 
long  while,  the  ratio  of  losses  was"  3  to  1  in 
favor  of  the  Vietcong.  But  this  year  the  ratio 
is  1  to  1 — a  favorable  sign. 

Thousands  of  Communist-bloc  weapons  al- 
ready have  been  captured  this  year.  In  every 
corps  area  in  South  Vietnam.  As  an  example. 
In  a  recent  n:iaJor  action  in  Chuong  Thlen 
Province.  Government  forces  fought  two 
units  of  Vietcong — the  96th  Battalion,  and 
a  guard  battalion  of  military  region  9.  In 
this  encounter.  90  percent  of  the  small  arms, 
and  100  percent  of  the  larger  weapons  cap- 
tured by  Government  forces  were  of  Commu- 
nist-bloc mantifacture.  "Hiese  Included,  for 
example.  20  Soviet  7.62-millimeter  rifles;  52 
Chinese  Communist  7.62-milllmeter  carbines; 
4  Chinese  Commtmlst  RPD  7.62 -millimeter 
machineguns;  and  a  number  of  Czech  arms. 

The  trend  In  capture  of  7.62-millimeter 
weapons  and  ammunition  is  now  becoming 
significant.  This  is  materiel  not  used  In 
Vietnam  by  either  the  South  Vietnamese  or 
by  us.  It  Is  materiel  which  can  only  come 
from  out-of -country  sources,  and  that  which 
we  have  found  has  all  been  manufactured 
In  Communist-bloc  countries.  From  many 
provinces  comes  increasing  evidence  that  all 
main  and  local  Vietcong  forces  are  being 
equipped  with  7.62-mllllmeter  arms:  One  ex- 
ample Is  the  action  I  have  Just  mentioned 
In  Chuong  Thlen.  The  large  vessel  sunk 
along  the  South  Vietnamese  coast  in  Febru- 
ary contained  500.000  rounds  of  7.62  ammu- 
nition along  with  60  7.62-milllmeter  weapons. 
In  the  week  of  April  10-17  750,000  rotmds  of 
7.62  ammunition  were  captured  in  Phu  Yen. 
In  Dinh  Tuong,  also  In  April,  174,000  more 
rounds  of  this  ammunition  were  taken. 

Prisoners  have  confirmed  beyond  doubt 
the  arming  of  Vietcong  units  with  this  new 
materiel.  As  of  now  we  believe  that  6  bat- 
talions are  so  equipped — Battalion  J-108 
of  the  C-58  Regiment;  the  801st  Battalion; 
a  North  Vietnamese  Army  battalion  which  I 
shall  mention  In  a  moment;  the  303d  Bat- 
talion; the  96th  Battalion;  and  the  Guard 
Battalion  at  An  Xuyen.  In  addition,  17 
other  battalions  are  thought  to  have  7.62 
weapons  already. 

.  As  if  all  this  were  not  suCacient.  proof  has 
now  come  to  us  of  one  more  clear  link  in  the 
chain  of  aggression  which  extends  from 
Hanoi  to  the  home  villages  of  the  south. 
We  can  now  confirm  that  a  combat  unit 
of  the  regular  North  Vietnamese  Army — the 
2d  Battalion.  101st  Regiment,  of  the  325th 
Division — has  secretly  entered  South  Vietnam 
and  is  located  in  northwest  Kontum  Province. 
There  may  also  be  other  elements  of  this 
division  in  this  area. 

We  have  had  previous  indications  of 
this  from  various  intelligence  sources.  We 
were  also  alerted,  in  an  encounter  on  March 
29-30,  between  the  Government's  21st  Ranger 
Battalion  and   this   force.     At  that  time  It 


was  clear  that  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
had  met  a  professional  enemy  unit — dis- 
ciplined, skilled,  aggressive,  and  more  heavily 
armed  than  other  Vietcong  units.  And  we 
have  confirmed  this  identification  by  ex- 
tensive interrogation  of  a  prisoner  taken 
from  this  regular.  North  Vietnamese  bat- 
talion. 

So  when  people  ask:  "Is  there  proof 
of  external  control  and  support?"  "If  it 
exists,  isn't  it  minor?"  Or.  "Isn't  this  a 
genuine  civil  uprising  rather  than  aggres- 
sion?" I  point  to  all  this  evidence  and.  In 
turn.  I  ask  these  questions: 

"Who  are  the  leaders  of  this  'native  rebel- 
lion.' if  rebellion  it  Is?"  "Why — until  the 
last  few  days — the  total  anonymity  in  this 
so-called  revolution?"  Why  do  ncM-thern 
Communist  names  come  first  to  your  mind — 
Ho  Chi  Minh  and  Vo  Nguyen  Giap?" 

If  39.000  armed  South  Kc«-eans  were  to 
peiietrate  North  Korea  and  wage  a  war  di- 
rected by  Seoul,  what  would  the  Chinese 
Communists  call  this — a  popular  rebellion, 
or  aggression? 

If  39.000  armed  West  Germans  were  to 
penetrate  East  Germany  and  wage  a  war  di- 
rected by  Bonn,  what  would  the  Soviets  call 
this — a  poplar  rebellion,  or  aggression? 

If.  still.  It  Is  maintained  that  this  Is  a  civil 
war.  with  the  people  rising  up  against  an 
unpopular  government,  recall  these  fact*: 
At  the  time  of  partition,  900.000  Viet- 
namese refugees  freely  chose  to  leave  the 
Communists  north  for  South  Vietnam. 

In  recent  months,  some  200,000  more  have 
fled  from  their  homes  in  Vietcong-controlled 
areas  of  South  Vietnam  to  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Government. 

At  no  time  in  the  war,  at  its  terrible  worst, 
has  any  significant  refugee  group  of  this 
sort  fled  from  government  areas  to  Vietcong 
areas  or  to  North  Vietnam. 

No  single  responsible  leader,  no  major  in- 
terest group  or  party  In  South  Vietnam,  has 
ever  shown  sympathy  or  support  for  the 
Vietcong. 

No  great,  popular  revolutionary  figure  has 
arisen  from  the  faceless  Vietcong.  And 
no  local  Vietcong  leader  has  been  able  to 
maintain  control  without  the  use  of  force, 
terror,  and  the  constant  threat  of  death  for 
any  opponent. 

More  than  50.000  soldiers  of  South  Viet- 
nam have  been  killed  or  wounded  in  battle  for 
their  country  since  1960.  Last  year  alone, 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  suffered  25  per- 
cent more  battle  castialtles.  propwrtlonately. 
than  we  Incurred  In  the  entire  3  years  of 
the  Korean  war.  And  still  they  fight  on.  Is 
this  a  nation  with  no  will  to  resist? 

No,  this  is  a  nation  which  will  resist — 
not  only  In  Its  armed  forces  but  also  In  Its 
civilian  populace  where,  despite  the  terror 
and  the  miirder.  there  are  always  new  leaders 
ready  to  take  over  In  the  villages  for  those 
who  have  been  assassinated.  This  Is  a  na- 
tion which  is  strongly  resisting,  not  a  popular 
uprising  but  a  calculated,  brutal,  and 
bloody  aggression  from  without.  The  South 
Vietnamese  are  not  deluded  about  this.  At 
every  hand,  they  have  evidence  of  what  rule 
by  the  Hanoi-controlled  Vietcong  would 
mean.  In  the  Vietnamese  villages  and 
countryside — where  people  ask  no  more  than 
the  freedom  to  live,  wortc  and  bring  up  their 
children  in  peace — assassinations,  bombings, 
kidnapings,  armed  assaults,  and  sabotage 
have  become  the  tragic  way  of  life. 

In  1960.  Communist  terrorist  assassinated 
or  kidnaped  over  3.000  South  Vietnamese. 
Death  came  by  knife;  by  pistol  shots  in 
homes  in  the  middle  of  the  night;  by  snipers' 
biillets  in  the  fields;  by  bombs;  by  savage 
beatings;  and  by  protracted,  ruthless  torture. 
And  those  who  were  kidnap>ed  were  seldom 
seen  again. 

Since  1962.  more  than  3.500  separate  acts 
of  terrorism,  armed  attack,  and  sabotage  have 
occurred,  affecting  tens  of  thousands  of  In- 
dividual South  Vietnamese. 
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In  1964,  436  local  officials  were  murdered; 
over  1,100  other  officials  were  taken  by  kid- 
naping to  an  unknown  fate;  1,359  other 
civilians  were  murdered:  and  another  8,400 
were  kidnaped  by  the  Vietcong.  Over  11,000 
innocent  humans  in  all — murdered  or 
dragged  away  from  their  families  and  homes 
to  captivity,  forced  labor,  and  much  worse. 
In  America,  in  proportionate  terms,  this 
would  have  meant  143,000  of  our  citizens 
slain  or  kidnapped  in  1964  alone. 

This  bleeding  and  Intimidation  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  local  governmental  structure  in 
South  Vietnam  has  gone  on  for  8  years. 
They  go  on  today — against  the  women  and 
children  as  well  as  the  men — for  what  more 
effective  way  is  there  to  dominate  a  populace 
than  to  kill  its  leaders  and  trained  officials, 
to  threaten  the  women  with  horror,  and  to 
kill  the  children  of  those  who  oppose  the 
aggressors. 

This  is  the  nature  of  the  aggression  and  of 
the  aggressor  in  South  Vietnam  today.  This 
is  what  the  Vietnamese  face  and  why  they 
fight.  And  this  is  why  we  have  pledged  to 
help  them. 

Yet  people  ask — even  Americans — how  can 
we  justify  the  use  of  our  military  power  in 
South,  and  particularly  North  Vietnam? 

We  can  Justify  it  in  South  Vietnam  be- 
cause a  sovereign  and  independent  nation 
had  asked  our  help  in  advising,  supplying, 
and  supporting  its  forces  as  they  resist  armed 
aggression    and    terror   from    without. 

We  can  justify  it  in  North  Vietnam  be- 
cause, as  all  the  evidence  shows,  and  as 
President  Johnson,  has  said,  Hanoi's  con- 
trol and  support  of  the  Vietcong  insur- 
gency is  "the  heartbeat  of  the  war. "  Once 
again  here.  South  Vietnam  has  requested 
our  assistance  and  we  have  responded.  The 
South  Vietnamese,  and  we,  want  Hanoi  to 
know  that  its  attack  on  Its  neighbor  must 
cease. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  nature 
of  our  operations  in  North  Vietnam,  and  to 
contrast  them  with  those  of  the  Communists 
against  South  Vietnam.  There  are  too  many 
who  have  recklessly  applied  the  adjective 
•■barbaric'"  in  the  wrong  place. 

Our  aerial  operations  are  carefully  con- 
trolled as  to  area,  target,  and  munitions. 
They  are  almost  surgical,  aiming  to  cut 
the  lines  of  control  and  supply  running  from 
north  to  south,  but  carefully  avoiding  es- 
sentially   civilian    targets. 

Which  is  •'barbaric."  the  bombing  of  an 
Infiltration  bridge,  or  the  beheading  of  a 
mayor?  Which  is  "baxbaric,"  the  strafing  of 
a  military  convoy  heading  south,  or  the  sys- 
tematic murder  of  innocent  villagers? 

The  only  action  we  could  not  Justify  would 
be  failing  to  help  South  Vietnam.  Of  this, 
we  will  not  be  guilty.  In  operations  in  the 
north  and  in  the  south — and  both  are  neces- 
sary—we will  continue  to  stand  with  the 
valiant  Vietnamese,  giving  them  whatever 
kind  and  measure  of  help  is  needed  and 
appropriate. 

And  so,  in  sum.  I  say  to  all  who  question 
what  we  do: 

In  the  face  of  all  the  evidence,  what  other 
course  can  honor  take?  Indeed,  what  other 
course  is  there  in  oxu"  own  self-interest? 
How  else  can  we  sustain  the  faith  of  all 
the  free  lanas  in  America's  will  to  resist 
aggression  and  bring  an  end  to  the  day  of 
the  assassin?  How  else  can  we  face  our  own 
national  conscience? 

Our  aim  is  peace.  Peace  for  all  men.  and 
freedom  for  them  to  build  their  own  futures. 
We  stand  in  Vietnam — and  we  will  stay 
there — to  give  its  people  a  chance  at  this 
greater  destiny. 

We  will  leave  when  the  terror  halts  and 
the  killings  cease.  We  will  leave  when  the 
aggressor  leaves,  and  not  before.  And  on 
M\.a  day.  we  would  turn  with  all  the  peoples 
of  southeast  Asia;  yes,  with  South  and  North 
Vietnamese  alike — to  the  building  of  a  free 
ii/id   more  abundant  future. 
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William  J.  Driver,  Adminiitralor  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKLS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  address  made  by  Mr.  William 
J.  Driver,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of  the  new  Washington.  D.C..  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital.  It  is  indeed 
encouraging  to  know  that  Ciis  is  the  69th 
VA  hospital  dedicated  since  1947,  and 
that  several  thousand  additional  beds 
have  already  been  authorized  throughout 
the  country  and  are  in  the  process  of 
being  constructed.  | 

The  address  follows :        '  ' 

Text  of  Remarks  by  Hon.  WaLi.^M  J.  Driver. 
Administrator   op   Veterans'   Affairs,   on 
THE  Occasion   of  the  Dedication  of  the 
Washington     Veterans'     Administration- 
Hospital.  Washington.  DC.,  April  26.  1965 
Mr.    Vice    President,   distinguished    guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  today  we  join  together 
in  a  ceremony  that  has  become  characteristic 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration:  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  new  hospital,  incorporating  all  the 
latest  advances  in  medicine,  engineering,  and 
architecture. 

This  is  the  69th  VA  hospiuil  dedicated 
since  1947.  Nineteen  additional  hospitals  are 
now  under  construction  or  planned.  These 
hospitals  and  expansions  of  others  will  bring 
over  19,000  new  beds  into  the  VA  as  older  and 
outmoded  hospitals  such  as  Mount  Alto  are 
gradually  retired. 

This  progress  did  not  come  about  auto- 
matically; it  is  the  result  of  the  unceasing 
effort  of  those  who  have  made  excellence  in 
veterans'  medicine  their  personal  concern. 
Many  of  these  men  are  with  us  here  today. 
All  have  contributed,  but  norie  more  so  than 
the  man  who  it  is  my  great  honor  to  intro- 
duce to  you. 

There  are  in  this  land  today  many  endur- 
ing monuments  to  the  vigor,  enlightenment, 
and  courage  of  Hubert  Humphreys  Senate 
career. 

In  my  view,  none  is  more  important,  none 
is  more  enduring,  none  is  more  expressive  of 
the  compassion  that  is  central  to  his 
character,  than  his  constant  strtiggle  to  as- 
sure that  there  be  no  compromise  with  the 
quality  of  medicine  for  America's  veterans. 
In  defending  the  integrity  of  the  VA 
medical  program,  he  has  said:  "One  of  the 
most  important  obligations  of  the  Nation 
I  is  I  providing  the  finest  possible  medical 
care  for  our  wounded  and  ill  ex-servicemen." 
In  alerting  the  Senate  to  the  growing 
number  of  aging  veterans,  he  said:  "No 
single  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  will  be 
or  is  meeting  the  medical  needs  of  a  larger 
group  of  senior  citizens  than  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  It  is  not  simply  the  respon- 
sibility to  meet  the  problem  of  diseases  of 
the  aged,  but.  rather  more  positlvelv.  to  help 
our  veterans  enjoy  the  fullest  of  health." 

In  stressing  the  contribution  made  by  V^A 
research  to  the  health  of  veterans  and  all 
our  citizens,  he  said:  "I  feel  thai  the  re- 
search increases  which  the  Congress  has 
granted  to  VA  in  recent  years  are  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  important  results  achieved 
to  date  and  are  appropriate  recognition  of 
the  significance  of  constantly  seeking  new 
answers  to  the  medical  needs  of  America's 
ex-servicemen,  as  v.el!  as  the  needs  of  our 
entire  population." 


He  summed  up  his  views  on  our  national 
obligation  to  veterans  and  their  dependents 
when  he  said:  "The  veterans  of  our  Nation 
have  made  tremendous  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  our  people,  in  time  of  peace  a.= 
well  as  in  time  of  war.  Their  patriotic  devo- 
tion and  loyal  service  merit  the  attention 
and  gratitude  of  all  Americans."  And  he 
assured  his  fellow  countrymen  that  he  wouiri 
continue  "efforts  for  adequate  recognition 
by  Congress  of  the  needs  and  welfare  of  ou; 
veterans  and  their  families." 

He  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  promise  ( : 
that  assurance.  He  has  more  than  kep: 
faith  with  America's  veterans,  for  he  h;  > 
been  their  advocate,  their  spokesman,  and 
their  champion  against  the  forces  of  in- 
difference. 


Chicago  Daily  News  Commends  Sending 
of  Marines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  of  April  30,  1965: 

Rescue  in  the  Caribbean 

When  American  citizens  are  in  danger,  r 
is  the  duty  of  the  American  Government  t. 
do  what  it  can  to  protect  them.  Clearh 
Americans  were  in  danger  in  the  Dominica: 
Republic,  overrun  by  revolution,  and  Pres:- 
dent  Johnson's  decision  was  to  land  a  detac!;- 
ment  of  marines  to  help  bring  our  civilian.s 
out  safely. 

There  is  hardly  room  for  dissent  from  tlu 
cormnonsense  and  Justice  of  this  action. 
The  Dominican  Government,  or  what  wa;- 
left  of  it,  acknowledged  it  could  not  guar- 
antee the  safety  of  the  Americans.  Under 
such  circtunstances,  international  law  allow- 
for  rescue  missions. 

Even  so,  the  cries  of  "imperialism"  and 
"intervention"  arise,  and  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  history  of  U.S.  operations  in 
the  Caribbean  renders  suspect  any  overt  ac- 
tion involving  marines.  The  Leatherneck- 
have  been  used  before  to  police  the  area  a:.c; 
set  up  friendly  governments. 

The  dispatch  of  the  marines  in  this  in- 
stance could  serve  no  such  purpose.  Tough 
as  they  are,  a  few  hundred  marines  conk; 
scarcely  take  over  the  country,  and  they  had 
their  hands  full  protecting  stranded  Ameri- 
can tourists  in  a  wholly  justified  rescue  op- 
eration. 

The  subsequent  dispatch  of  paratroopers  ;- 
a  different  matter.  The  Johnson  adminis- 
tration clearly  is  prepared  to  do  whatever 
becomes  necessary  in  light  of  the  near-total 
breakdown  of  order  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

The  exact  situation  in  the  strtfe-torn  n.i- 
tion  is  difficult  to  fathom,  but  it  would  be 
surprising  if  Castroites  failed  to  snatch  what- 
ever benefit  they  could  from  the  disordc- 
It  is  very  much  in  the  U.S.  interest  to  mak- 
certain  that  they  do  not  seize  control  of  tli' 
Government. 

Direct  intervention,  if  it  comes  to  that 
should  be  at  the  behest  of  the  Organizatlo-. 
of  American  States,  which  has  been  sun.- 
moned  to  meet  in  Washington.  Memt)ers  o. 
the  OAS  who  were  at  first  critical  of  UP 
moves  involving  the  marines  have  begun  t. 
change  their  tune  as  the  full  scope  of  tiv 
Dominican  breakdown  becomes  apparent. 

We  hope  the  presence  of  the  marines  aiu- 
soldiers,  bent  on  rescue,  serves  as  a  deterreni 
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making  any  other  overt  action  unneces6a^^'. 
Certainly,  the  United  States  should  not  barge 
.n  alone  to  set  up  some  puppet  In  Santo 
Domingo.  But  we  could  hardly  stand  aside 
A  the  Communists  throttled  the  effort  to 
establish  democracy,  and  established  a  Red 
ttate  instead  by  force  of  arms. 

The  United  States  allowed  that  to  happen 
n  Cuba.     It  must  not  hapepn  in  the  Do- 
niinicaii  Republic. 


Bellmon  Raps  Reserve  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  May  6, 1965 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
leaders  of  our  government  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  have  been  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  Defense  Department's 
proposal  to  abolish  the  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve and  as  a  substitute  for  the  security 
furnished  us  by  this  important  element 
of  our  defense  forces,  to  merge  ■with  the 
National  Guard  such  of  this  trained  re- 
serve personnel  as  can  be  persuaded  to 
join  the  Guard. 

Governor  Bellmon  made  an  emphatic 
statement  on  this  subject  which  was 
published  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman. 

At  the  same  time  there  appeared  the 
story  that  the  Army  may  pressure  reluc- 
tant Reservists  into  taking  a  place  in  the 
National  Guard. 

The  articles  to  which  I  have  referred, 
follow : 

IProm  the  Dally  Oklahoman,  Mar.  17,  1965] 
Bellmon  Raps  Reserve  Plan 

Governor  Bellmon  said  Tuesday  he  cannot 
fi-gree  with  certain  features  of  the  Defense 
Department's  revision  of  Army  Reserve  com- 
ponents and  win  urge  the  Oklahoma  con- 
gressional delegation  to  continue  efforts  to 
bring  changes. 

He  said  he  and  the  Oklahoma  military  af- 
fairs steering  committee  had  completed  a 
review  of  the  new  plan. 

"WhUe  we  consider  some  aspects  of  the 
plan  to  have  merit,"  he  said,  "we  are  unable 
to  concur  with  the  following  features:  the 
elimination  of  the  combat  division  struc- 
tures and  the  Inclusion  In  the  National 
Guard  troop  list  of  units  having  solely  ad- 
ministrative and  training-type  missions. 

"It  is  our  contention  that  the  combat 
division  headquarters  structures  should  be 
retained  to  p>erform  the  management  func- 
tions envisioned  for  the  State  headquarters 
augmentation,  and  to  be  available  in  case 
there  should  be  future  need  for  division  level 
tactical  headquarters. 

"Concemdng  the  units  having  only  admin- 
istrative and  training-type  functions  (ex- 
limple:  training  division),  since  this  type 
unit  Is  not  organized  or  equipped  to  jjerfcMm 
a  State  militia  mission,  it  would  seem  much 
more  feasible  that  such  units  be  adminis- 
tered under  a  separate  reserve  arrangement 
along  with  the  proposed  reserve  replacement 
pools." 

Governor  Bellmon  said  he  plans  to  bring 
his  idea  on  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
Governors  of  the  other  States. 

"However,  in  the  event  the  Congress  should 
approve  the  proposed  merger,  we  find  the 
troop  structtn-e  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  to 
be  acceptable." 


[From  the  New  Tork  (N.Y.)   Poet,  Mar.  17, 

1965] 

Army  May  Pressure  Reservists 

Washington,  March  17. — The  Army  finaJly 
has  conceded  that  If  It  can't  get  reservists 
to  transfer  Into  the  National  Guard  by  per- 
suasion, then  It  will  use  pressxire. 

The  method:  "attaching"  reservists  to 
Guard  units,  not  only  for  the  weeks'  stxm- 
mer  training,  but  also  for  weekly  night 
drills. 

Reservists  attached  to  Guard  units  would 
get  no  pay  for  this  duty  unless  they  had 
been  assigned  to  Reserve  units  previously. 

And  regardless  of  their  prior  status,  they 
would  not  be  eligible  for  promotion,  nor 
would  they  be  credited  with  time  served,  for 
retirement  purposes,  regardless  of  how  long 
they  remained   attached  to  the  Guard. 

That  merger  is  due  to  begin  July  1,  if 
Congress  approves  the  plan,  which  is  not  at 
all  certain. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  proposes  con- 
solidating the  Guard  and  the  Reserves,  with 
authorized  strengths  of  400,000  and  300,000, 
respectively,  into  one  550,000  man  Reserve 
component,  under  Guard  control. 

But  reservists  can't  be  ordered  to  Join 
the  Guard — they  must  enlist  voluntarily. 

Army  Secretary  Ailes  acknowledges  that  if 
there  aren't  enough  men  available  to  make 
up  the  new  consolidated  550,000-man  Guard, 
then  the  "attachment"  process  will  be  used. 


Lest  We  Forget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEO  W.  O'BRIEN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6, 1965 

Mr.  OBRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16  last,  more  than  125  Members 
of  Congi-ess  spoke  movingly  here  of  the 
gallant  and  untiring  search  for  inde- 
pendence by  Lithuania. 

Because  of  ofiBcial  business  elsewhere, 
I  was  unable  to  join  them  at  that  time. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  splendid  editorial 
from  the  Schenectady.  N.Y.,  Gazette 
which  bespeaks  eloquently  my  own  feel- 
ing: 

Lest  We  Pc«get 

Many  new  nations  have  been  created  In 
Africa  and  Asia  In  recent  decades  and  have 
been  universally  recognized  as  lndep)endent 
states.  But  much  of  the  world  is  overlook- 
ing some  other  nations  that  have  lost  their 
freedom. 

Today  Is  the  47th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
ania's previous  Independence  (1918)  of  the 
RusslEm  Empire.  On  this  page  today  Is 
a  letter  (not  printed  In  Rbcx>ro]  from  Ed- 
ward W.  Baranauskas.  It  tells  how  the  Baltic 
States  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  lost 
their  Independence.  In  spite  of  solemn 
treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union,  those  states 
lost  their  freedom  through  Soviet  aggression 
and  alternate  scheming  and  competition  be- 
tween Stalin  and  Hitler. 

OflBcially,  such  loss  of  freedom  did  not  go 
entirely  unnoticed  In  oizr  cotmtry.  In  1940, 
President  Roosevelt  told  a  delegation  of 
Lithuanian-Americans,  "The  Independence 
of  Lithuania  Is  not  lost — only  temporarily 
put  aside.  The  time  will  come  when  Lithu- 
ania will  be  free  again.  This  may  happen 
sooner  than  you  expect."  Almost  25  years 
have  p>assed  since  FX>.R.  Indulged  In  that 
optimism,  yet  Lithuania  and  her  sister  Bal- 
tic States  are  still  not  free,  and  what  Is  espe- 


cially saddening  to  Lithuanians  on  this  an- 
niversary each  year  l£  the  fact  that  their 
native  land  Is  all  Imt  forgotten  hy  many 
people  while  the  spotlight  Is  upon  tbe  rights 
and  the  opportunities  of  emerging  natl<xia 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  something 
for  Americans  of  whatever  national  origin 
or  background  to  ponder. 


Tax  Justice  for  Teachers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6. 1965 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  allow  more  defini- 
tive and  extensive  tax  deductions  for 
educational  expenses  incurred  by 
teachers. 

This  legislation  is  necessary,  in  my 
opinion,  if  we  are  to  encourage  qualified 
and  experienced  teachers  to  continue  in 
the  teaching  profession  as  better  trained 
teachers. 

Under  existing  law  and  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  rulings  a  teacher  is  only 
allowed  to  deduct  expenses  for  education 
undertaken  primarily  to  first,  maintain 
or  improve  skills  required  by  present 
teaching  position;  or  second,  meet  ex- 
pressed requirements  to  retain  present 
salary,  status,  or  position.  Furthermore, 
a  teacher  must  already  meet  minimum 
educational  requirements  of  his  present 
position  to  be  eligible  for  such  deduc- 
tions. 

Thus,  a  teacher  with  temporary  certi- 
fication generally  cannot  claim  a  deduc- 
tion for  expenses  incurred  to  obtain  per- 
manent certification,  for  he  has  not  met 
minimum  requirements  of  his  position. 
Similarly,  those  who  prepare  for  college 
teaching  by  teaching  part  time  while 
working  toward  an  advanced  degree 
may  not  deduct  educational  exp>enses  un- 
der existing  law.  It  Is  unlikely  an  In- 
structor could  deduct  the  expenses  of 
additional  college  courses  applicable  to  a 
master's  degree  which  might  qualify  him 
for  an  advancement  in  salary  or  position. 
The  Treasury  Department  would  ques- 
tion that  his  goal  was  not  primarily  to 
maintain  or  Improve  skills,  but  to  obtain 
a  new  F>osition  or  degree. 

These  teachers  with  some  teaching  ex- 
perience who  might  become  fully  quali- 
fied and  established  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession find  little  encouragement  to  con- 
tinue their  education  under  existing  tax 
regulations.  Teachers  who  could  apply 
the  benefit  of  their  experience  to  more 
specialized  instruction  or  to  positions  of 
greater  responsibility  are  discouraged 
from  obtaining  the  education  necessary 
for  advancement.  Teachers  who  take 
the  initiative  to  become  self-Improved 
teachers  are  often  actually  penalized  by 
the  IRS  rulings. 

The  IRS  must  follow  the  letter  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  has  tried  to 
provide  fair  interpretations  within  these 
limits.  However,  there  remains  exten- 
sive confusion  and  controversy.  Such 
confusion  could  be  eliminated  by  amend- 
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ing  the  law  to  provide  deductions  for 
educational  expenses  of  teachers  be  based 
on  explicit  provisions  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  F\uthermore,  legislation 
should  be  enacted  to  allow  more  exten- 
sive tax  deductions  for  teachers  who  are 
willing  to  make  the  necessary  effort  and 
investment  to  become  better  qualified 
teachers. 

If  the  bill  were  enacted  teachers  would 
not  have  to  depend  upon  IRS  interpreta- 
tions nor  to  contend  with  necessary  de- 
lays often  involved  with  IRS  rulings  to 
receive  tax  deductions  for  educational 
expenses.  It  would  amend  the  code  with 
precise  language  to  provide  that  a 
teacher  if  teaching  during  the  taxable 
year  in  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, secondary,  or  elementary  school, 
may  deduct  expenses  incurred  for  edu- 
cation in  an  accredited  institution  of 
higher  education  during  the  taxable 
year  or  in  any  of  the  4  preceding  years. 
If  the  bill  were  enacted,  as  long  as  a 
teacher  continues  to  teach  he  would  be 
eligible  to  deduct  educational  expenses. 
Such  expenses  would  include :  tuition  and 
fees,  expense  of  travel  away  from  home, 
and  books  and  educational  materials  re- 
quired for  a  course  or  degree,  and  up  to 
$100  per  year  for  related  materials  and 
books. 

All  deductions  now  allowable  for 
teachers'  educational  expenses  would  be 
continued.  In  addition,  my  bill  would 
effect  improvements  by  making  addi- 
tional and  more  equitable  deductions 
available  under  the  code. 

Any  teacher  would  be  allowed  to  de- 
duct educational  expenses  as  long  as  he 
was  continuing  to  teach.  By  way  of 
example : 

First.  A  teacher^might  return  to  col- 
lege for  advanced  education.  Upon  re- 
suming teaching,  he  could  deduct  up  to  4 
years  of  advanced  educational  ex- 
penses— sufficient  to  obtain  an  advanced 
degree. 

Second.  A  teacher  could  deduct  ex- 
penses for  summer  school  courses  as  long 
as  he  continued  to  teach. 

Third.  Those  teaching  part  time  could 
deduct  expenses  paid  to  obtain  additional 
education. 

Fourth.  The  teacher  temporarily  hired 
would  be  allowed  to  deduct  expenses  for 
further  education  and  thus  be  encour- 
aged to  remain  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion as  fully  qualified. 

Fifth.  Deductions  allowable  for  travel 
would  be  extended  to  include  travel 
necessai-y  in  connection  with  a  course  of 
study.  This  would  help  the  teacher 
working  on  a  thesis  or  dissertation  which 
requires  out-of-school  experimentation 
and  fieldwork. 

Certainly,  this  legislation  would  serve 
first,  to  make  deductions  available  to 
teachers  for  educational  expenses  ex- 
plicit under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code — 
a  teacher  could  go  directly  to  the  code 
to  determine  such  deductions  and  would 
not  have  to  contend  with  the  confusion 
and  necessary  delay  which  often  accom- 
pany IRS  tax  rulings;  second,  to  provide 
more  extensive  and  equitable  tax  deduc- 


tions for  teachers  who  desire  to  enrich 
their  teaching  experience  through  addi- 
tional education;  third,  to  give  an  added 
incentive  to  experienced  and  qualified 
teachers  to  Improve  their  teaching  ca- 
pacity. 

The  qualified  and  experienced  instruc- 
tor should  be  encouraged  to  advance  to 
more  specialized  teaching  positions  or 
positions  of  more  responsibility. 

It  is  my  conviction  our  educational 
system  can  be  strengthened  substan- 
tially through  measures  which  seek  to 
encourage  the  individual  teacher  to  im- 
prove his  teaching  and  administrative 
capacities  and  to  continue  to  contribute 
the  benefits  of  his  experience  and  edu- 
cation to  the  educational  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  tlie  bill 
follows : 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Inienu.l  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  lo  provide  for  the  deenction  of  ccr- 
c.ilii  education  expenses  ol  tcuc'ners. 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houfe 
of  Represe7itatives  of  tlic  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress;  assembled.  That  section 
162  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  trade  or  business  e.xpenses)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as 
stibsection  (g)  and  by  inscriilng  aft.er  sub- 
section (e)   the  following  new  stibsection: 

"(f)  Cert.mn  Education  Expensls  of 
Teachers.— 

"(1)  In  general. — If  the  taxpayer  was  a 
teacher  during  the  taxable  yet^r,  the  dedtic- 
tion  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  include 
any  eligible  education  expense  which  was 
paid  or  inctirred  by  the  taxpayer  in  the  tax- 
able year  or  in  any  of  the  4  preceding  ta.x- 
able  years,  and  which  was  not  deductible  un- 
der this  section  in  any  previous  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Eligible  education  expense. — For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'eligible 
education  expense'  means  only  an  expense 
paid  or  incurred  after  the  t.ixpaycr  fi.-st  be- 
came a  teacher^ 

"(A)    for  his —  i 

"(i)    tuition  and  fees.  I 

"(ill    travel  away  from  home.  I'.r.d 

"(iii)  books  and  educational  materials,  re- 
quired for  a  course  for  academic  credit  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education  or  for  an 
academic  degree  at  stich  .\n  institution:  or 

"(B)  for  his  books  and  educational  ma- 
terials, If  they  were  related  to  the  subject  of 
any  such  course. 

The  amount  deductible  by  reason  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  shall  be  limited  to  $100  for 
each  taxable  year  during  which  expenses  de- 
scribed by  such  subparagraph  were  incurred. 

"(3)  Other  DEFiNmo.NS  -  FVjr  purposes  of 
this  subsection — 

"(A)  The  term  'teaclier'  means  an  in- 
dividual compensated  for  luU-time  or  part- 
tlnae  professional  services,  relnted  to  an  in- 
structional program,  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  an  elementary  school,  or  a 
secondary  school.  Such  term  includes 
teachers,  librarians,  guidance  counselors, 
supervisors,  and  administrators. 

"(B)  The  term  'institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' has  the  same  meaning  as  such  term 
has  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  103(b)  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 

"(C)  The  terms  'elementary  school'  and 
'secondary  school'  have  the  same  meaning  as 
such  terms  have  in  sections  103 ig)  and  103 
(h),  respectively,  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  tliis  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  expenses 
I>al(i  or  Incurred  in  taxable  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Representative  F.  Bradford  Morse 
Honored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  inform  the  House  that  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Repre.sentative  P.  Br.adford 
Morse,  received  the  Public  Service  Award 
as  Legislative  Man  of  the  Year  from  the 
Air  Freight  Foi-warders  Association  iu 
New  York  City  on  April  9.  This  award 
is  presented  annually  to  outstanding 
Members  of  Congress.  The  award  was 
presented  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts 1  Mr.  Morse]  ,  by  Louis  P.  Haffer. 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Air 
Freight  Foi-wardei-s  Association. 

Following  the  presentation  of  thi.s 
award,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Morse],  addressed  the  con- 
vention. His  remarks  paid  tribute  to  the 
contribution  which  the  airfreight  for- 
warding industry  has  made  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  national  transporta- 
tion system  and  to  foreign  trade.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  both  Mr. 
Haffer's  remarks  and  the  address  given 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusett^s. 
Congressman  Morse: 

Introduction    of    Congressman    Morse    bv 
Louis  P.  Haffer 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  one  of  the  minor 
paradoxes  of  life  is  that  only  those  deserve 
public  recognition  who  do  not  really  need  it 

In  the  crisis  world  in  which  we  live,  most 
of  our  citizenry  have  awakened  from  an  in- 
sular, purely  domestic  view,  and  have  come 
to  recognize  that  the  rate  and  direction  of 
economic  and  political  spin,  the  rate  at  every 
corner  of  the  earth.,  may  affect  their  own 
balance,  indeed  their  own  survival.  Among 
these  alert  citizenry,  our  guest  and  legisla- 
tive speaker  for  the  evening,  the  Honorable 
F.  Bradford  Morse,  Congressman  from  the 
Fifth  District  of  Massachusetts,  is  very  well 
known.  For,  now  in  his  third  term  in  the 
Congress,  while  not  neglecting  the  local  in- 
terests of  his  district,  he  has  elected  to  make 
his  special  field  of  interest  the  foreign  affairs 
and  the  foreign  economic  policy  of  our 
country.    He  has  taken  the  larger  view. 

Congressman  Morse  first  came  to  Washinc:- 
ton  as  counsel  for  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  in  1953.  From  1955  to  1958 
he  served  as  executive  secretary  and  chief 
assistant  to  Leverett  Saltonstall,  then  and 
now  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusett.- 
Thereafter,  until  he  was  elected  to  his  fir.-" 
term,  he  was  Deputy  Administrator  of  Ve- 
erans"  Affairs  for  the  United  St.ates. 

Beginning  with  his  very  first  term  he  was 
selected  to  serve  on  the  important  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Both  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  and  as  a  representative 
of  the  whole  Hou;e  he  has  participated  in  a 
number  of  international  conferences  abroad. 
He  has  attended  in  an  active  and  official 
capacity  meetings  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  in  various  European  coxintries  and  the 
Inter-American  Parliamentary  Union  meet- 
ings in  various  Latin  American  countries. 
In  each  of  these  meetings  he  has  served  with 
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distinction  that  has  brought  him  almost  un- 
precedented praise  from  our  national  press. 
These  Involvements  have  served  to  give  our 
guest  a  deep  Insight  into  the  problems  of 
other  people,  their  interrelationships  with  us 
and  ours  with  them,  and  the  reality  of  the 
kinship  of  all  of  them  with  all  of  us.  He  has 
become  an  acknowledged  congressional  ex- 
pert on  matters  of  foreign  trade  and  eco- 
nomic policy  in  their  relation  to  our  total 
toreign  policy.  He  is  widely  recognized  as 
one  of  the  hardest  working  men  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

In  recognition  of  his  eloquent  advocacy  of 
the  development  of  international  under- 
standing through  international  trade,  in  ap- 
preciation of  his  vigorous  devotion  to  a 
sound  foreign  economic  policy  and  his 
championship  of  Independent  business,  the 
.\ir  Freight  Forwarders  Association  has  voted 
to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Morse  and  to  bestow 
upon  him  its  public  service  award  as  Legis- 
lative Man  of  the  Year. 


.Address  by  Congressman  F.  Bradford  Morse. 

Republican,    of    Massachusetts,     Before 

THE  Am  Freight  Forwarders  Association. 

New  York  City,  April  9,  1965 

It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  receive  this 
award  from  you  tonight.  I  am  delighted  to 
be  the  beneficiary  of  this  recognition  from 
your  organization,  which  commands  the  re- 
spect of  the  various  Government  departments 
and  the  congressional  committees  before 
which  it  has  appeared.  I  am  particularly 
gratified  because,  as  is  my  understanding. 
I  am  the  first  Member  of  Congress  from  my 
party  to  be  so  honored  by  your  associa- 
tion. Believe  it  or  not,  there  are  still  some 
of  us  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  you  are  to  be 
congratulated — not  on  the  award  to  me.  but 
on  your  awareness  of  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  a  vital  two-party  system  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

It  would  be  pretentious  for  me  to  as- 
sume or  imply  that  I  am  here  tonight  be- 
cause of  any  profound  knowledge  of  air 
transportation  and  its  complex  problems. 
I  am  not  a  professional  in  this  field.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  no  man  who  serves 
in  the  Congress  can  afford  ignorance  on 
this  subject  in  this  age  of  rapid  techno- 
logical developments  in  air  transportation. 
As  far  as  my  other  legislative  duties  have 
permitted,  I  have  tried  to  gain  insights  into 
this  mode  of  communication  which  has  al- 
ready revolutionized  so  much  of  our  na- 
tional life,  and  made  the  concept  of  one 
world  a  reality. 

My  own  part  of  the  country.  New  England, 
and  particularly  the  Boston  metropolit,an 
area,  is  an  example  of  the  dependence  of  a 
region's  economy  on  air  transportation.  Our 
air  transportation  system  is  now  facing  many 
serious  problems  of  attrition.  Including  the 
potential  loss  of  an  important  north -south 
service  and  a  curtailment  of  the  number  of 
class  A  airports.  We  in  New  England  cannot 
afford  to,  and  do  not  propose  to,  see  our 
region  Isolated  in  a  transportation  cul-de-sac 
removed  from  the  mainstream  of  our  Na- 
tion's air  transportation  system.  It  will  take 
all  of  our  knowledge,  and  a  good  deal  of  our 
energy,  to  assure  that  vital  public  service  is 
not  lost  to  us  in  the  shuffle. 

Speaking  only  of  freight,  with  which  you 
and  your  guests  are  especially  concerned.  I 
need  not  tell  you  professionals  the  extent  to 
which  the  industrial  complex  of  any  region 
depends  on  an  adequate  air  transportation 
system  for  getting  its  products  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  country  and  the  world — and  for 
receiving  in  turn  the  industrial  parts  and 
raw  materials  to  keep  its  factories  and  labora- 
tories humming.  This  is  particularly  im- 
portant for  New  England  at  this  time,  for 
we  are  now  experiencing  an  exciting  indus- 
trial renaissance.  Newly  established  indus- 
tries, capitalizing  on  our  rich  reserves  of 
skilled  manpower  and  highly  trained  tech- 
nicians and  scientists,  have  built  new,  mod- 


ern plants,  in  many  Instances  far  outside 
the  principal  transportation  centers.  The 
products  of  these  plants  must  be  funneled 
into  air  transportation  In  order  to  be  truly 
competitive  with  those  of  other  regions. 

Your  industry  serves  an  important  func- 
tion in  making  airfreight  service  available 
both  to  our  older  industries  and  to  these 
newer  ones.  Many  of  you,  I  know,  have  offi- 
ces in  a  number  of  principal  New  England 
cities,  and  through  your  know-how  and 
facility  in  overconaing  both  roadblocks  and 
alrblocks.  you  have  made  yourselves  indis- 
pensible  to  our  factories  and  service  estab- 
lishments. And  I  am  well  aware  of  your 
efforts  to  render  even  more  efficient  service 
to  these  outlying  industries,  not  only  in  New 
England  but  in  the  rest  of  the  country  as 
well,  by  seeking  to  broaden  the  areas  of  your 
atithorized  pickup  and  delivery  operations- 
tmder  your  control  and  geared  to  airfreight 
schedules.  While  recognizing  the  legal  and 
regulatory  problems  involved,  I  would  urge 
all  of  you  to  continue  your  efforts  toward 
this  worthwhile  goal  so  that  tlie  advantages 
of  expedited  airfreight  transportation  may 
be  extended  to  most,  if  not  all.  places  in 
which  the  need  exists. 

I  have  every  reason  to  feel  confident  that 
your  relative  role  in  airfreight  transportation 
will  grow  even  larger  as  the  growth  of  air- 
freight transportation  itself  inevitably  makes 
the  problems  of  its  use  more  complex  for  the 
shipper,  and  at  the  same  time  opens  up  new 
places  and  new  ways  for  you  to  serve  him. 

Especially  in  the  field  of  international 
trade  and  foreign  economic  policy,  a  field 
which  occupies  much  of  my  legislative  time, 
I  have  seen  firsthand  the  present  contribu- 
tion of  air  transportation,  and  particulcu-ly 
airfreight  transportation,  to  our  national 
goals. 

Tlie  growth  of  the  Common  Market  has 
produced  an  accelerating  increase  in  both 
surface  and  air  freight  transportation 
among  those  countries  of  Etirope  which  have 
lifted  their  trade  barriers  and  merged  their 
economic  futures.  This  economic  unification 
of  the  Old  World  has  served  as  a  spur  to  our 
own  American  industry  to  make  our  products 
more  attractive  in  price  and  quality,  in  order 
to  compete  in  these  markets.  At  the  same 
time,  it  has  stimulated  our  search  for  new 
sources  of  trade  with  countries  beyond  the 
Common  Market,  including  those  which  lie 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I  feel  that  these 
developments  are  good,  both  for  the  healthy 
growth  of  our  private  enterprise  system,  and 
for  the  encouragement  of  underdeveloped 
countries  to  join  us  in  the  family  of  peaceful 
and  stable  nations.  You  in  the  air  trans- 
portation business — forwarders  and  airlines 
alike — have  been  dedicated  missionaries  in 
exploring  these  new  markets  for  our  industry 
and  in  serving  them  effectively  once  they 
have  begun  to  open  up. 

There  are  now  pending  in  both  House  and 
Senate  a  number  of  bills  seeking  to  lend 
encouragement  to  the  expansion  of  our  ex- 
port trade.  These  will  be  given  full  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress,  and  I  hojje  that  we 
will  be  successful  In  enacting  legislation  to 
quicken  the  oversea  promotion  of  American 
products,  sales,  and  service,  while  improving 
our  balance  of  payments.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  international  trade  is  a  two-way 
street,  and  that  otir  foreign  economic  policy 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  foreign  nations 
seek  markets  here  as  well.  You  airfreight 
forwarders,  serving  both  American  shippers 
in  outbound  movements  and  American  and 
foreign  shippers  on  Inbound  movements  as 
well,  can  be  a  particularly  appropriate 
agency  in  implementing  both  of  these  phases 
of  our  foreign  trade  goals. 

I  am  aware  that  your  industry  has  had 
many  problems.  But  I  also  know  that  dur- 
ing your  long  maiden  voyage,  now  in  its  20tb 
year,  you  have  shaken  down  most  of  these 
difficulties  and  are  now  more  than  ready  to 
take  your  place  as  a  certified  flagship  in  the 


fleet  of  the  air  transportation  industry.  You 
are  here  to  stay.  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
I  will  lend  every  reasonable  assistance  to  In- 
stire  your  continued  participation  as  a  valued 
force  in  o\ir  transportation  system. 

Again,   let   me    thank   you   for    the   award 
bestowed  on  me  tonight. 


The  GOP  Can  Spare  Them 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  from,  the  May  4  issue 
of  the  Chicago  E>aily  News  commenting 
on  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Con- 
sei-vatives  in  Chicago,  sums  up  what 
should  be  done  to  minimize  the  effects 
that  such  groups  may  have  on  the  future 
of  our  two-party  system.  I  commend  the 
editorial  to  my  colleagues: 

The  GOP  Can  Spare  Them 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  movement 
10  form  a  far-right  third  party  began  to 
fizzle  toward  the  end  of  last  weeks  Con- 
gress of  Conservatives  in  Chicago.  The  par- 
ticipants themselves,  or  a  few  of  them  at 
least,  must  have  emerged  from  a  week  of 
nothing  but  extremist  harangues  with  nag- 
ping  doubts  as  to  whether  a  political  party 
could  be  founded  on  a  platform  of  sucli 
luanities. 

There  was.  of  course,  a  consistent  pattern 
to  the  inanities;  there  usually  is.  If  you 
accept  the  premise  (as  Birch  Society  founder. 
Robert  Welch  put  it)  that  "the  whole  coun- 
try is  one  vast  insane  asylum."  and  that  you 
and  your  eye-to-eye  friends  are  the  sane 
minority,  then  the  most  colossal  misassump- 
tions  tend  to  become  reasonable  The  con- 
servatives' meeting  was  strewn  with  such 
prodigious  assumptions: 

There  is  a  Communist  master  plan  calling 
for  an  independent  Negro-Soviet  republic  to 
be  carved  out  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Federal  Government  is  abetting  the  scheme. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  plotting  to  de- 
liver South  Vietnam  into  Communist  hands 
without  making  it  appear  that  we  pushed  it. 

President  Johnson  has  come  closer  to  be- 
ing a  dictator  than  any  other  man  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Civil  rights  are  unconstitutional. 

The  income  tax  is  a  Communist  tool. 

Civil  rights,  the  income  tax.  sex  perver- 
sion, foreign  aid,  urban  renewal,  and  relief 
are  som«how  all  tied  together  in  a  many- 
tentacled  Red  plot,  and  such  men  as  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  General  Eisenhower.  Henry 
CatK>t  Lodge,  and,  by  inference.  President 
Johnson,  are  fomenting  it. 

The  principal  question  before  the  profes- 
sors of  this  curious  credo,  in  convention  last 
week,  was  whether  its  cause  could  best  be 
advanced  within  the  Republican  Party  or 
outside  it. 

We  wish  they  had  seen  fit  to  break  clean 
with  the  party  of  Elsenhower,  Lodge,  and 
DiRKSEN,  because  they  have  done  it  too  much 
harm  as  it  is.  They  maj  yet  elect  to  set  up 
their  own  party,  of  course,  having  named  a 
five-member  committee  to  study  the  possi- 
bility. 

But  if  they  should  fail  to  strike  out  on 
their  own,  the  Republican  Party  should  do 
everything  it  can  to  speed  them  along  to- 
ward such  an  undertaking.  For  it  Is  high 
time  for  the  GOP  to  set  them  off  In  a  corner 
where  they  can  talk  to  themselves  and  each 
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other  without  seeming  to  toe  part  of  any 
serious  effort  to  cope  with  the  all-too-real 
problems  that  beset  the  Nation's  coxirse. 


Poverty  Is  an  Individaal  Matter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OP    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6.  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  poverty  is  not  a  mass  condi- 
tion nor  is  it  possible  to  cure  poverty 
through  programs  designed  to  deal  with 
particular  groups  or  mass  numbers  of 
people.  Poverty  concerns  the  individual. 
What  would  be  a  comfortable,  and  highly 
sought  mode  of  living  for  one  individual 
or  family  could  be  considered  living  in 
abject  poverty  by  another.  This  is  the 
fallacy  of  determining  poverty  by  decree. 
Today  we  set  the  floor  at  $3,000  and 
consider  that  all  those  with  an  annual  in- 
come of  less  thEin  that  as  being  F>overty 
stricken.  We  then  attempt  to  help  in- 
dividuals through  programs  created  to 
solve  a  problem  based  on  a  false  premise. 

I  am  concerned  in  eliminating  poverty 
wherever  it  exists,  but  I  believe  we  should 
tackle  the  job  in  the  only  way  it  can  be 
solved,  on  an  individual  basis.  Basically, 
the  only  way  society  can  truly  help  is  to 
make  possible  an  economic  climate  in  a 
private  enterprise  system  which  will  cre- 
ate more  jobs  and  to  provide  education 
for  those  who  are  not  now  receiving  an 
adequate  education  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  this  age. 

The  following  editorial,  "Curing  Pov- 
erty," which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Dally  News  of  May  5,  points  to  the  right 
direction: 

Cttring  Po\-ertt 

Poverty  In  the  United  States  Is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  class,  region,  or  even  race.  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  Individual  people  and  families,  and 
should  be  treated  as  such. 

And  It  cannot  be  cured  by  large-scale 
public  works  programs  or  by  passing  out 
money  in  the  form  of  doles.  It  can  be  at- 
tacked successfully  only  at  the  roots,  by 
helping  each  poor  individual  develop  the 
.skill  and  opportunity  to  become  a  productive 
citizen. 

Those  are  key  points  in  a  report  by  a 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  task  force, which 
has  been  studying  problems  of  the  poor  and 
methods  of  alleviating  them.  They,  are 
worthy  of  serious  attention  because,  ;»*•' the 
report  points  out,  we  are  spending  perhaps 
$50  billion  a  year  combating  poverty,  much 
of  it  with  little  visible  result. 

The  task  force,  which  includes  leading 
editors,  professors,  and  economists,  makes 
clear  it  does  not  oppose  efforts  to  end  poverty 
such  as  the  "war"  initiated  by  President 
Johnson.  In  fact.  It  says  this  should  be 
a  '•prime  social  and  national  goal."  The 
authors,  however,  do  challenge  much  of 
present-day  thinking  alx>ut  what  poverty  Is 
and  what  to  do  about  it. 

One  point  of  attack  is  the  arbitrary  defin- 
tion  of  a  family  with  annual  Income  below 
$3,000  as  ■•poor."  As  the  study  Indicates, 
a  small  family  living  on  a  farm  and  raising 
its  own  food  might  be  very  comfortable  on 
$3,000,  while  a  big  family  in  New  York  City 
certainly  would  not.  Such  statistical  defini- 
tions   tend    to    cause  many    families   to   be 


considered  "poor"  when  they  really  are  not. 

Also  questioned  is  the  concept  that  pov- 
erty can  be  eliminated  merely  by  helping  cer- 
tain groups,  such  as  farmers  or  Negroes. 
Such  mass  efforts,  the  writers  contend,  may 
"seal  in"  the  poor  and  actually  perpetuate 
poverty  instead  of  curing  it. 

The  study  calls  for  much  greater  efforts  by 
National,  State,  and  local  agencies  to  identify 
families  which  are  poor  in  tact — not  Jtist 
in  theory— and  to  learn  the  causes  of  their 
condition. 

It  would  put  more  emphaais  on  "human 
resource  development  programs" — primarily 
education  and  training — and  less  on  such 
palUatives  as  road  construction,  farm  price 
supports,  urban  renewal,  and  public  housing. 

Most  of  aU,  it  underlines  the  fact  that 
the  real  answer  to  poverty  is  a  creative  Job 
opportunity  for  all  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  do  the  work. 


Uphold    the    Law:    The    Gtizen's    First 
Duty         , 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.XTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1965 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  Miss  Jane 
Immler,  of  McKinley  High  School,  in 
Canton,  won  second  place  in  the  Law 
Day,  U.S.A.,  essay  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Stark  County  Bar  Association  last 
week.  Her  essay  will  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  read  it,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  include  it  with  my  remarks  as  follows: 

Uphold  the  Law:  The  Citizen's  First  Duty 
( By  Jane  Immler) 

Tlie  strongest  houses  arc  built  of  stone. 
The  foundation  must  be  soUd,  but  it  is  the 
individual  stones,  firmly  mortared  together 
that  make  a  house  sturdy  enough  to  endure 
the  weather  and  the  ye.irs. 

The  United  States  is  a  s'.xx.g  old  house. 
It  has' an  unshakable  foundntion  of  freedom. 
and  the  spirit  and  energy  of  its  people  have 
mixed  to  produce  a  lasting  mortar.  The  ele- 
ments of  its  construction  repponsible  for  Its 
durability,  however,  are  the  stcnes— the  Na- 
tion's laws. 

No  matter  how  noble  the  puriK>ses  for 
which  a  nation  is  founded,  no  m;if,*r  how 
Inspiring  and  capable  its  '.en.ders,  tiiat  na- 
tion will  crumble  without  a  v.-orkable  sy.?tem 
of  laws  to  outline  and  direct  it.s  govern- 
ment. Even  more  Important,  no  matter  how 
Just  or  how  powerful  a  law.  it  can  be  eflective 
only  if  the  majority  of  citiacns  are  will- 
ing to  support  that  law. 

Only  through  laws  has  America  been  able 
to  preserve  the  cornerstone  ot  our  heritage, 
freedom.  'We  are  freemen  and  proud  of  It, 
but  we  caruiot  remain  free  unless  the  laws 
are  maintained. 

Laws  are  essential  to  freedom,  because  they 
protect  the  weak.  Clilld  labor  laws,  for  ex- 
ample, helped  abolish  the  many  social  evils 
afflicting  helpless  victims. 

Laws  are  essential  to  freedom.,  because  they 
protect  property.  Enforcement  of  the  law- 
makes  possible  the  apprehension  of  thieves 
and  trespassers. 

Laws  are  essential  to  freedona,  because  they 
protect  lives.  'What  security  would  we  have 
without  laws  against  such  crimes  as  min-der 
and  kidnaping? 

Life,  liberty,  and  ownership  of  property 
are  but  a  few  of  the  ba^ic  rights  that  owe 
their  existence  and  continuance  to  laws. 
These  rights  are  inscribed  in  glowing  term.s 


in  the  Constitution,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  but  they 
are  more  than  just  words  on  paper.  Tliey 
are  part  of  the  law,  and  hence,  they  are  reali- 
ties. Laws  do  not  restrict,  but  safegunrci 
our  freedom. 

However,  no  man  should  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  that  this  democracy  and  the 
laws  of  the  democracy  afford  him  without  a;-- 
stuning  his  share  of  the  burden  of  maintain- 
ing those  laws. 

Here  is  where  the  primary  duty  of  thr 
citizen  comes  in.  If  lie  wants  his  democraii. 
form  of  government  to  stirvive,  if  he  wishe. 
to  retain  his  precious  freedom — he  must 
actively  xiphoid  the  law.  No  public  officiu' 
is  powerftil  enough  to  execute  a  law  unless 
he  has  public  backing.  The  responsibility 
traces  back  to  the  individual  citizen  hinisel; 
Each  citizen  must  be  held  accountable  for 
his  own  actions.  Tlie  price  of  freedom  i- 
his  to  pay. 

Freedom  involves  work.  A  balanced  world 
depends  on  eacli  and  all  of  us  living  up  iu 
responsibilities,  as  well  as  enJo3nng  right  ^ 
of  •■putting  in'"  as  well  as  "taking  out."  A 
balanced  democracy  relies  on  the  sair. 
principle. 

A  citizen  "works"  to  uphold  the  law  b; 
respecting,  obeying,  defending,  and  preserv- 
ing it.  The  law  is  the  goverrmient  that  make? 
possible  his  freedom.  He  is  part  of  tha; 
government — to  the  law  must  become  part  of 
him. 

If,  however,  the  law  is  disregarded,  abused, 
or  allowed  to  become  lax,  the  citizen  mu.«i 
beware  the  consequences;  for  he  will  have 
no  one  but  himself  to  blame  felt  them. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  way  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  law  is  to  envision  a  world  with- 
out it. 

Imagine  a  universe  without  the  natural  lav. 
whicli  keeps  the  planets  moving  in  an  orderly 
fasliion.  each  in  its  appointed  path. 

Imagine  a  city  without  laws  to  govern  tr;:f- 
flc.  street  lighting,  and  sanitation. 

Imagine  a  nation  without  laws  againi=;- 
nitirder,  theft,  and  undue  seizure  of  prop)er*y 
Laws  are  essential  to  order.  They  are  tlu- 
means  of  establishing  control  and  efficien- 
operation  of  government.  They  are  an  in- 
surance policy  protecting  the  citizen's  basi'^ 
rights.  In  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  the-, 
prevent  the  rise  of  dictatorships  and  tyrni;- 
nical  rtile.  They  are  also  a  source  of  tlv 
energy  which  keeps  our  democracy  going. 

The  United  States  Is  a  strong  old  hou.'-c 
It  has  to  be,  for  it  has  over  190  million  oc- 
cupants; a  number  that  Increase  every  year 
It  is  a  vaj-ied  combination  of  styles,  from  New 
English  to  Hawaiian.  It  has  undergo!'. - 
countless  renovations  and  frequent  addition.- 
New  stones  reinforce  the  old.  They  mak» 
up  the  walls  of  a  house  that  survived  thi' 
storms  of  two  centiu-ies,  and  promises  man; 
more  years  of  service.  It  has  not  one,  bi;-. 
many  caretakers — all  those  citizens  who  con- 
scientiously recognize  and  carry  out  their 
duties  to  keep  tlie  house  in  good  repair. 

Uphold  the  law — it  Is  yom-  Individual  sh'ir-^ 
in  the  great  Joint  effort  to  keep  America  free 
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Poverty  Program  on  Lower  East  Side 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Post  urged  in  a  recent  editorial 
that  the  Nation's  poverty  program  utilize 
the  senices  and  experience  of  commu- 
nity groups  in  its  attack  on  deprivation. 


Indeed,  this  was  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  authorizing  funds  for  the  program; 
Congress  stipulated  that  the  program 
be  developed,  conducted,  and  adminis- 
tered with  the  maximtmi  feasible  par- 
ticipation of  residents  of  the  areas  and 
members  of  the  groups  served. 

One  of  these  groups  is  the  lower  East 
Side  action  project,  which  was  created 
in  1962  by  a  27-year-old  psychologist, 
Laurence  Cole,  and  his  wife,  Michelle. 
In  3  years  this  group  has  achieved  re- 
markable results  in  working  with  mem- 
bers of  a  teenage  gang.  The  stoiy  of 
the  group's  efforts  is  outlined  in  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Cole,  which  I  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record.  I  also  offer  the 
Post  editorial,  titled  "Of  Poverty.  Poli- 
tics, and  People,"  which  mentions  the 
LEAP  project  in  my  district  as  one  of 
the  independent  agencies  which  should 
be  recognized  as  the  poverty  program  is 
organized. 

The  statement  and  editorial  follow: 

LEAP 

The  lower  East  Side  action  project  was 
opened  In  th£  fall  of  1962  among  the  rem- 
nants of  an  abandoned  grocery  store.  It  be- 
gan as  a  recreational  center  for  neighbor- 
hood youngsters  when  all  other  agencies 
were  closed  or  had  excluded  them  as  un- 
acceptable. The  boys  who  came  in  3  years 
ago  were  members  of  a  teen  gang  of  Puerto 
Rican  and  Negro  boys.  They  had  an  ex- 
tremely antisocial  reputation. 

They  met  LEAP  and  found  a  flexible  yet 
consistent  group  of  adults  who  said  only 
that  they  were  there  and  available.  The  kids 
tested  and  found  that  these  people  were  in- 
deed available. 

The  first  year,  LEAP'S  members  accounted 
for  24  arrests,  mostly  for  petty  crime. 
Lawyer  Arthur  J.  Gilligan,  later  to  become 
the  chairman  of  LEAP'S  board  of  directors, 
defended  the  boys.  Usually  they  had  been 
defended  by  court-app>ointed  lawyers.  Mr. 
Galligans  labors,  given  without  fee,  helped 
to  prove  to  the  boys  that  their  isolation  was 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  their  alienation  was 
somehow  lessed.  The  third  year  of  LEAP'S 
existence  showed  two  arrests  compared  to 
the  24  the  first  year  for  the  same  group  of 
boys. 

Dropouts  are  back  in  school.  Boys  who 
were  experimenting  with  drugs  are  no  longer 
doing  so.  Families  who  never  had  the  op- 
portunity to  really  get  to  know  each  other 
did  so  using  LEAP  as  common  ground. 

LEAP  provides  recreational,  legal,  psycho- 
logical, vocational,  medical,  and  social  serv- 
ices for  the  boys.  It  has  done  this  with 
most  professional  services  donated  and  with 
a  constantly  emptying  treasury. 

It  exists  as  proof  that  an  organization  can 
emphasized  smallness,  individual  growth,  and 
adult  flexibility  and  achieve  tlie  results  the 
large,  well-funded  statistically-oriented  pro- 
grams only  hope  for.  It  exists  as  a  model  for 
many  others  that  will  certainly  follow 
LEAP'S  lead. 

LEAP  fills  a  noticeably  vacant  space  in 
delinquency  prevention;  the  space  left  va- 
cant by  ignoring  the  expressed  needs  and 
aspirations  of  delinquent  and  predelinquent 
youth  in  favor  of  the  imposition  of  doctrines 
from  above  that  are  proven  in  their  irrele- 
vance and  impatience. 

LEAP  has  proven  also  that  unorthodoxy 
does  not  mean  irresponsibility.  Its  active 
board  of  directors  includes  doctors,  lawyers, 
legislators,  and  people  prominent  In  the  so- 
cial services.  It  has  been  made  a  tax-exempt 
organization  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  Is  chartered  ae  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion by  the  State  of  New  York. 


As  a  demonstration  project  LEAP  would 
like  to  show  that  its  unique  approach  could 
be  implemented  in  other  areas. 


[  From  the  New  Tork  Post,  Apr.  18.  1965  ] 
Of  Povebtt,  PoLmcs  and  People 

Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell  has 
never  manifested  any  profound  hostility  to 
the  uses  of  patronage  and  his  crusade  against 
the  structure  of  New  York  City's  antipoverty 
program  will  Inevitably  evoke  cynical  com- 
ment. But  the  issues  raised  at  the  hearings 
of  his  Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Labor 
should  be  not  lightly  dismissed.  The  danger 
that  the  antipoverty  drive  may  become  an 
aid  program  for  well-fed  bureaucrats  is  a 
real  one;  it  is  well  to  have  the  storm  signals 
hoisted  now. 

Congress,  in  allocating  funds  for  this  na- 
tional effort,  stipulated  that  it  be  "developed, 
conducted  and  administered  with  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  participation  of  residents  of 
the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups  served." 
There  was  valid  reason  for  this  provision;  it 
was  designed  to  protect  the  program  from 
political  exploitation  and  high  bureaucratic 
living. 

Obviously  some  centralized  controls  are 
needed.  But  authentic  community  repre- 
sentation and  participation  are  essential— in 
every  borough.  Such  independent  agencies 
as  the  lower  East  Side  action  project  and  the 
East  Harlem  Tenants  Council,  which  have 
deep  local  roots  and  sensitive  awareness  of 
neighborhood  problems,  should  be  given  real 
recognition;  they  may  have  far  more  to  offer 
than  many  conventional  operations  imposed 
from  above. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Powell  hearings 
liave  focused  attention  on  s'ucli  mat'crs.  they 
may  have  salutary  results.  We  hope  the 
spirit  of  these  warnings  will  be  felt  ;n 
Powell's  bailiwick  as  well  as  other  arrr.i.. 


Vietnam  Negotiations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 


OF    COLORADO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6, 1965 

Mr.  Mc"VICICER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  an  editorial  in  the  Rec- 
ord which  appeared  in  the  Denver  Post 
on  April  23,  1965.  This  article  points 
out  some  things  about  this  country's  ef- 
fort in  Vietnam  that  have  frequently 
been  forgotten  in  recent  weeksr* 

This  editorial  demonstrates  the  clear 
thinking  that  has  long  been  character- 
istic of  the  Denver  Post.  I  recommend 
it  for  the  reading  of  all  my  colleagues: 

How  To  Negotiate  by  Shouting 

One  might  think,  from  all  the  talk  and  pro- 
test meetings  in  this  country,  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  had  offered  to  negotiate  an  end 
to  the  Vietnamese  conflict,  and  that  the 
United  States  had  refused.  So  perhaps  this 
is  a  good  time  to  straighten  out  the  record. 

First  thing  to  recognize  Is  that  negotia- 
tions already  have  started,  in  a  peculiar  sort 
of  way.  The  United  States  and  North  "Viet- 
nam have  been  shouting  at  each  other  over 
the  roar  of  battle,  as  it  were,  for  several 
weeks  now. 

What  they're  doing  in  this  long-range 
shouting  match  is  dickering  over  what  to 
negotiate  about,  and  probing  for  some  hint 
of  agreement  on  what  terms  they  can  aim 
for  in  negotiations. 


So  far.  if  we  may  use  a  recently  fashion- 
able term,  there  is  not  much  sign  of  a  con- 
sensus. 

But  it  Is  only  fair  to  say  that  President 
Jolmson  has  gone  much  further  in  seeking 
one  than  have  the  North  Vietnamese.  He 
and  he  alone  has  offered  "unconditional  dis- 
cussions" on  any  phase  of  the  conflict,  any- 
where, at  any  time.  And  he  alone  has  of- 
fered, in  his  billion-dollar  Mekong  Basin 
development  proposal,  any  view  of  what  a 
peaceful  Vietnamese  future  might  hold. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  for  their  part,  have 
offered  only  to  consider  talks  if  their  own 
four-point  peace  formula  is  used  as  the  b.isis 
for  the  talks. 

Since  a  key  point  of  that  formula  culls 
for  settling  the  internal  affairs  of  Soutli 
Vietnam  "in  accordance"  with  the  program 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front — politic.I 
arni  of  the  Communist  Vietcong — there  is 
little  chance  of  that  formula  being  used. 

Only  sign,  in  fact,  of  any  consensus  is  that 
both  President  Johnson  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  suggested  a  return  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  1954  Geneva  agreement  as  a 
basis  for  peace.  The  distance  from  a  con- 
sensus may  be  judged  by  considering  the 
first  section  of  that  agreement,  which  ended 
the  French  Indo-Chinese  War. 

That  section  called  for  temporary  division 
of  Vietnam  along  the  17th  parallel,  pending 
general  elections  in  1956  in  both  halves  of 
tlie  nation,  intended  to  produce  a  unified 
government  and  country. 

Now  Nortli  Vietnam  is  insisting  on  eventual 
revmification.  but  President  Johnson  has 
come  out  firmly  for  an  Independent  South 
Vietnam. 

Also,  tliere  is  the  matter  of  elections.  The 
Communists  coiitend  that  the  revolt  in  South 
Vietnam  is  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  old  Diem 
regime,  backed  by  the  United  States,  to  carry 
out  those  elections  promised  in  1956.  This 
is  true. 

However,  there  also  have  never  been  any 
free  elections  in  North  Vietnam,  nor  any 
offers  to  hold  them.  If  reports  about  pop- 
ular feelings  in  North  Vietnam  are  true,  the 
Communists  are  tuillkely  to  consider  general 
elections  a  fit  subject  for  negotiation. 

So  much  for  chances  of  reviving  the  Ge- 
neva agreement;  it  is  possible,  but  seems  a 
long  way  down  the  road. 

In  short,  that  shouting  above  the  roar  of 
battle  seenvs  likelv  to  continue  for  awhile. 


Observance  of  50th  Anniversary  of  Mas- 
sacre of  Armenians  by  the  Turks 


SPEECH 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1965 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
year  1965  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  saddest  and  most  tragic  event  in  the 
long  and  proud  history  of  the  Armenian 
people. 

The  Armenians,  although  the  small- 
est of  the  Allied  nations  to  participate 
in  the  struggle  against  Germany  and 
Turkey  in  World  War  I,  contributed  more 
to  the  Allied  cause  in  terms  of  casual- 
ties than  any  other  single  Allied  state, 
large  or  small. 

More  than  1,500,000  Armenians  per- 
ished during  the  Turkish  genocide  in  the 
years  1915-18. 
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It  Is  important  that  this  event  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  vvithout  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America  pausing 
a  moment  in  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
these  martyrs. 

It  is  important  that  we  Americans 
know  that  these  brave  Armenians  gave 
their  lives  so  that  the  cause  of  virtuous 
democratic  government,  freedom,  justice 
and  human  rights  be  served;  and  in  ad- 
vancing that  cause,  the  Armenian  vic- 
tims advanced  the  cause  of  America 
and  that  of  all  freedom-loving  countries 
in  this  world. 

Such  great  sacrifices  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten in  this  year  1965,  one-half  century 
removed  from  the  tragic  events  of  1915. 


Unconditional  Discussions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE.S 
Thursday,  May  6.  1965 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  readers  of  the  Concres- 
sioN-.-vL  Record  to  a  perceptive  editorial 
on  "Yhe  subject  of  Vietnam  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  ApviJ 
28.  1965  under  the  title  'Unconditional 
Discussions." 

This  editorial  makes  clear,  as  I  pointed 
out  in  the  House  yesterday  commenting 
on  the  President's  request  for  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation,  that  it  is  the 
Communists,  not  oiu-selves.  who  have 
refused  to  accept  the  idea  of  negotiations 
on  Vietnam  without  preconditions.  The 
editorial  also  points  out  the  usefulness 
of  the  proposed  conference  on  Cambodia 
as  one  which  might  pennit  the  explora- 
tion, at  least  "in  the  corridors."  of  the 
possibilities  of  a  settlement  in  Vietnam. 

The  editorial  follows; 

Uncokditioxal  Di~('  ssions 
President  Johnson  could  not  have  been 
more  emphatic  yesterday  i;i  reaffir.ming  h:s 
propo.sal  of  unconditional  discussions  to  seek 
;i  peaceful  settlement  in  V^ietnam.  He  de- 
fined his  proposal,  which  he  said  will  re- 
min  open,  as  an  offer  to  discuss  "any  subject 
and  any  point  of  view  with  any  Government 
concerned  •  •  •  anywhere,  any  time,  without 
any  conditions."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
coiuitry  supports  such  a  policy. 

The  deciston.s  that  lie  ahead,  unfortunate- 
ly, are  likely  ix>  be  more  complicated.  The 
fir.'st  response  to  the  President's  April  7  offer 
arrived  within  24  hours.  It  was  the  public 
Soviet  proposal  of  a  conference  on  Cambodia 
which  might  permit  informal  talks  on  Viet- 
n.am  as  well.  It  was  almost  3  weeks  later 
before  Washington  could  decide  there  were 
no  traps  in  this  offer  and  could  reach  agree- 
ment with  Saigon  to  accept 

Meanwhile,  Pelping.  which  opposes  nego- 
tiations, evidently  went  to  work  on  the  Cam- 
bodians Within  hotirs  of  his  talk  with 
Premier  Chou  En-lai  in  Jakarta.  Prince  Si- 
h.uiouk  in  mid-April  began  raising  obstacles 
to  the  conference  he  had  sought  persistently 
since  1962.  The  objections  of  Cambodia's 
ruler  to  the  participation  of  Washington  and 
Saifjon  obviously  are  designed  either  to  pre- 
vent any  meeting  at  aU  or  to  force  admission 


of  the  Vietcong's  National  Liberation  Front, 
with  which  neither  Washinglxjn  nor  Saigon 
is  willing  to  talk. 

The  next  move  is  up  to  Moscow,  which 
now  has  Britain's  agreement  as  co-chairman 
to  arrange  a  meeting  of  the  nine  participants 
to  the  Geneva  parley  of  1954.  Soviet  Minis- 
ter Gromyko  evidently  told  French  leaders  in 
Paris  yesterday  that  Moscow  was  determined 
to  press  ahead  with  the  idea  of  a  Cambodian 
conference.  But  until  the  terms  of  the  So- 
viet proposal  are  outlined,  it  will  not  be  clear 
whether  Moscow  is  resisting  Peiplng,  yield- 
ing to  it  or  seeking  some  middle  course. 

The  Communists  have  laifl  down  many 
conditions  for  Vietnam  negotiations,  so 
many  that  It  is  impossible  to  tell  which  ones 
they  are  serious  about.  President  Johnson 
indicated  yesterday  that  he  Is  prepared  to 
discuss  these  and  any  other  subjects  with 
Moscow.  Hanoi,  and  Peiping^without  com- 
mitment, of  course. 

If  the  Communists  insist  on  conditions, 
they  niust  expect  to  be  confrorited  with  con- 
ditiojis  in  return.  A  Cambodian  conference 
would  permit  this  whole  problem — and  it  Is 
a  major  one — to  be  explored  ia  the  corridors. 
It  is  difTicuit  to  see  how  any  progress  toward 
peace  can  be  made  if  the  channels  to  such 
exploration  are  kept  closed. 


Foreign  Policy  Gains  Stature 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wi.'^h  lo 
direct  tlie  attention  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  editorial 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  of  April 
24,  1965.  entitled  "Foreign  Policy  Gains 
Stature."  This  editorial  goes  far  to  de- 
lineate the  administration's  commit- 
ment of  our  Nation  to  freedom  and  the 
opportunity  for  self-determination  for 
any  nation  in  this  world. 

Our  President  has  courageously  led 
our  Nation  and  the  world  iu  this  time  of 
stress,  even  in  the  face  of  great  pres- 
siu-es  that  would  have  him  do  otherwi.se. 

Tile  editorial  follows: 

Foreign  Policy  Gatn's  ."Jtaiure 

The  firm  stand  of  Prp>ident  Johnson  in 
the  agonizing  Vietnam  crisis,  while  it  has 
met  with  criticism  in  some  world  areas — 
iis  well  as  at  home — has  developed  a  new 
respect  for  American  foreign  policy  in  the 
community  of  nations. 

In  the  face  of  repeated  threats  of  reprisal 
from  Peiping  and  Moscow,  the  President 
has  remained  steadfast  in  his  commitment 
to  halt  Communist  terrorism  and  aggression 
in  southeast  Asia.  He  has.  at  the  same  time, 
held  the  door  open  for  negotiation. 

The  world  should  entertain  no  doubts  as 
to  America's  course  and  intentions  in  its 
challenge  to  the  Red  expansionists. 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  has  been 
accused  of  not  being  tough  enough,  of  con- 
doning aiiti-American  acts  by  nations  and 
individuals  when  reprisal  would  have  been 
justified,  and  of  being  a  paper  tiger  in  the 
Jungles   of  aggression.  j 

Mr.  Johnson'.':  firm  poUcv  hfes  changed  all 
this. 

America's  friends  and  enettiies — and  the 
neutralists — now  can  realize  that  this  coun- 
try's attitude  has  stiffened  toward  those  who 
benefit  by  its  aid  but  feel  free  to  side  with 
adversaries. 


Mr.  Johnson's  canceling  of  a  visit  by 
Pakistan's  President  Ayub  Khan  Is  an  e.x- 
ample  of  the  tougliness  that  now  infuses 
U.S.  foreign  p>oIlcy. 

Pakistan's  increasing  friendliness  toward 
Red  China  is  annoying  to  the  administration. 
Ayub  was  not  wanted  as  a  guest.  He  was 
told  so.  In  earlier  days,  Ayub  would  have 
been  welcomed  despite  his  admiration  for 
enemies  of  the  United  States. 

An  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  snub  to  Ayub 
was  India's  coupling  the  cancellation  with  a 
U.S.  request  to  Prime  Minister  Lai  Bahadur 
Shastri  to  postpone  his  visit  to  Washington 
until  later  tiiis  summer. 

The  administration  purportedly  did  not 
want  Shastri  here  while  the  foreign  aid  de- 
bate was  in  progress  lest  some  remark  mado 
by  him  would  jeopardize  an  aid  allotment 
for  India. 

India  resented  Shastri  being  linked  with 
.A.yub  and  suspected  the  visit  delay  was  a  re- 
prisal for  Shastris  Vietnam  views,  which  are 
critical  of  U.S.  policy,  especially  the  northen. 
bomb  raids. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Indian  mif- 
understanding  can  be  cleared  up.  But  Indi.v 
should  get  the  hint  that  there  Is  a  hazard  in 
trying  to  work  both  sides  of  the  street. 

Departure  of  the  United  States  from  it- 
nice  guy  role  in  world  affairs  is  a  hearteninc 
development.  It  was  not  endearing  the  Na- 
tion to  its  friends  or  gaining  the  respect  o: 
its  enemies. 


Uphold  the  Law:  A  Citizen's  First  Dut\ 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Virginia 
Fohl.  a  student  at  Stark  County's  Perry 
High  School,  was  author  of  the  essay  thai 
won  third  prize  in  the  Law  Day,  U.S.A., 
essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  Stark 
County  Bar  Associf^tion.  The  essay  ha.s 
a  message  to  all  young  Americans: 
Uphold  the   L.aw:    A  Citizen's   First   Dt-TV 

From  the  beginning  of  civilization,  raaii 
has  recognized  the  need  for  laws  to  maintain 
.and  develop  his  civilizations.     From  the   10 
Commandments  to  the  12  Tables  of  Rome, 
through  the  Magna  Carta,  and  down  to  our 
own  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  men 
have  been  governed  by  laws.    Even  In  ancien- 
eras,  laws  were  unavoidably  necessary  to  hoi 
in   check    those    who   would  have    otherwl.- 
encroached  upon  the  rights  of  others.     The 
were  necessary  to  insure  safety,  to  preven- 
conflicts,  to  determine  ownership,  and  to  s(  • 
up   lines  of  succession.     Man  often   chafe  ; 
under  rules,  but  the  successful  man  learnc 
to  .abide  by  them,  and  he  expected  his  neig:  - 
bors  to  obey  them  also. 

Especially  in  today's  world,  in  which  ti. 
Common  Market  has  expanded,  the  Com- 
munist satellite  nations  have  begun  to  asset 
themselves,  and  in  which  the  number  of  ncv 
nations  in  Africa  keeps  increasing.  Is  uphoUi- 
ing  the  law  important,  for  all  of  them  a: 
looking  to  the  United  States  for  guidan<  ■ 
Because  of  otir  prominence  as  a  world  powt . 
these  nations  are  following  our  example. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  is  one  of  the  m 
important  documents  in  the  world:   it  gu  :: 
antees    every    citizen    the    right    to   vote,    ; 
bear  arms,  and  to  pursue  happiness.    Forci::' 
countries  might  be  persuaded  to  incorpor.r 
some  of  its  ideas  Into  their  own  constitution 
if   these   nations   felt   our   Constitution   h 
produced   results.     If  these  observers   see 
nation  where   each   citizen  respects  his  fi 
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l(:\s.  where  men  and  women  are  safe  from 
l...rm  on  the  streets  at  any  time  night  or 
ci.  V.  where  property  rights  are  regarded  as 
s,'^.cred  and  private;  these  countries  will  be 
r.iore  likely  to  provide  these  privileges  for 
their  own  citizens.  But,  If  these  interested 
I..-.: ions  see  a  republic  where  robberies  occur 
c'u,.ly.  where  the  inhabitants  brag  about 
e. .iciing  taxes  or  escaping  the  police;  they 
wM  form  a  much  different  opinion.  We  will 
h.  ve  created  In  them  a  contempt  and  disre- 
spect for  the  U.S.  citizenry  and  its  Govern- 
inent.  Since  the  exchange  students  and 
bf.sinessmen  who  come  here  may  well  be  fu- 
ture presidents  and  prime  ministers;  we,  as 
c  izens,  want  them  to  remember  us  as  a 
country  of  exemplary  citizens.  The  easiest 
iird  foremost  way  for  residents  to  create  a 
vnolesome  Image  is  to  support  the  laws 
fv.thusiastlcally. 

The  field  of  international  relations  Is  not 
t'.  e  only  one  affected,  however.  Statewide 
V.I-  are  hurt  by  lawbreakers  too.  Any  plc- 
!.;?ker  who  has  stopped  at  one  of  Ohio's 
ro.idside  parks  has  noticed  that  the  tables 
Inae  been  chained  to  the  ground  so  that 
ti.ey  will  not  be  carried  off.  What  tourist 
l..;s  not  seen  the  refuse  of  those  irritating 
:.ter  bugs  who  frequent  our  park  systems 
<  r  the  vulgar  sayings  blatantly  scribbled 
i;.  red  crayon  on  the  walls  of  public  monu- 
i  ents?  The  thoughtless  folks  who  did  these 
I  eds  have  taken  away  much  of  the  pleas- 
\  :e  of  visiting  Stat-e  memorials.  If  residents 
would  comply  with  regulations  these  areas 
I  .Mid  be  enjoyed  by  all  and  the  money  saved 
:.om  repairs  could  be  used  to  create  new 
recreation  spots.  The  citizen  must  learn  to 
think  first  of  respecting  the  law  and  second 
I  f  his  own  momentary  pleasure  in  destroying 
)roperty. 

The  welfare  of  our  own  community  is  de- 

]  cndent  upon  our  own  attitudes  toward  the 

'  .ws,  too.     If  a  member  of  the  community 

•OS  not  support  the  law,  he  is  not  merely 

-eaklng  an  ordinance,  but  is  Injuring  the 

1  oerty  or  rights  of  another  individual.     If 

e  driver  exceeds  the  speed  limit  on  the 

pressway,  he   is  endangering  the  lives  of 

r.er  motorists;  if  one  storekeeper  opens  in 

residentially  zoned  district,  he  is  Invading 

•  .e  privacy  of  the  neighborhood;  Lf  one  cus- 

■  itier  slips  a  bag  of  potato  chips  into  her 

■  .rse  without  paying,  she  makes  the  entire 
■■  ..entele  suffer.     Each  of  these  events  by  It- 

f  may  seem  trifling  to  a  few  people,  but 
'  h  act  In  turn  tempts  someone  to  repeat 
I :  expand  the  violation.    Each  offense  breaks 

■\vn  the  fine  system  which  Insures  the 
;  piUace  of  Its  rights  and  privUeges.  In  a 
I  -aterial  sense,  each  Infraction  results  in 
;  ^her  prices,  stiffer  fines,  and  In  Increased 

•  \es;  In  an  ethical  sense,  It  signifies  a  moral 
'    cay. 

A  citizen  can  combat  this  effectively  by 

determination  to  see  that  the  regulations 

.  t>  carried  out.    First  each  Individual  should 

;Uze  that  the  laws  were  made  for  his  pro- 

"     tlon  and  that  It  Is  In  his  best  Interest  to 

'  ey  them.     Secondly,  he  should  strive  to 

:ivince  his  associates  to  do  the  same,  for 

rule  Is  ineffective  if  it  is  not  followed  by 

Thirdly,  he  should  be  willing  to  assist 

.  any  manner  necessary  those  who  are  re- 

1  onslble  for  enforcing  the  law.    If  he  does 

■  is.  the  citizen  will  find  that  his  community 
V.  ill  thrive,  his  children  will  have  a  safer 
i  ice  to  grow  \jp  in.  and  he  will  be  able  to 
I  'oy  the  prosperity  and  privileges  he  has 
'    -ned. 

It  has  been  said  that  nations  are  not  de- 
■oyed    by     invasions,     but    from     decline 

■  ."hin.    A  country  which  has  a  strong  frame- 

■  rk  of  laws  will  not  easily  be  thrown  over, 
da  country  whose  citizens  uphold  and  de- 
nd  those  laws  has  erected  a  structure  which 

''  -'A  withstand  any  v,-ind  or  blow  without  a 

•  ver.  The  law  is  our  shield,  but  a  shield  Is 
'     no  value  If  not  used  properly.    Thus  It  is 

operative  that  we  uphold  the  law^;  if  we  do 
t .  otir  future  will  be  protected,  for  a  coun- 


try which  Is  strong  will  not  soon  perish;  a 
country  whose  inhabitants  respect  the  law 
win  be  respected;  and  a  country  whose  citi- 
zens honor  the  law  wUl  be  honored. 


Hail  to  a  Heroine:  Tasha  Helena  Sobek 
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Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  na- 
tion is  only  as  strong  as  the  individual 
citizens  who  comprise  it.  When  indi- 
vidual morality  weakens,  so  also  does 
the  fiber  of  the  body  politic.  But  when 
Individuals  take  full  responsibility  for 
their  ovm  actions  and  for  the  well-being 
of  others.  In  the  same  measure  do  they 
enrich  the  integrity  and  the  stature  of 
their  country. 

Recently,  a  conference  was  held  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School  to  dis- 
cuss the  problem  of  the  "bad  Samaritan," 
the  individual  who  ignores  the  urgent 
plight  of  strangers  in  peril.  At  this  con- 
ference, an  international  panel  of 
scholars  discussed  the  paradox  that  In 
the  United  States  not  only  has  there  been 
a  marked  increase  in  the  tendency  of 
citizens  to  turn  their  backs  on  others,  but 
also  our  legal  structure  puts  obstacles 
In  the  path  of  those  who  would  extend 
a  helping  hand. 

Time  and  again  good  citizens  have 
tried  to  be  of  assistance  to  their  fellow 
man  only  to  find  that  they  have  opened 
themselves  to  the  possibility  of  lawsuits. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  11 -man  Chicago 
panel,  proper  changes  in  the  law  could 
reinforce  and  undenvrite  a  moral  feeling 
that  people  should  be  good  Samaritans  If 
they  can. 

After  seeing  the  grim  evidence  of  man's 
indifference  to  others  in  the  report  of  a 
conference  such  as  this  one,  it  Is  refresh- 
ing to  learn  of  the  heroic  actions  of  a 
young  school  girl  from  Lees  Summit, 
Mo.,  who  through  her  presence  of  mind 
and  personal  courage  averted  a  potential 
tragedy  involving  many  schoolchildren. 

Last  November,  Tusha  Helena  Sobek,  a 
member  of  the  school  bus  patrol,  climbed 
on  to  a  schoolbus  taking  her  to  the  St. 
John  la  Lande  Catholic  School  in  Blue 
Springs,  Mo.  When  the  bus  driver  sud- 
denly blacked  out  on  a  down  hill  grade 
on  Colburn  Road,  Tusha  realized  the 
danger  to  the  busload  of  children.  She 
quickly  took  a  position  beside  the  driver, 
placed  her  foot  over  his  on  the  brake 
pedal,  and  brought  the  bus  to  a  timely 
halt.  But  for  her  quick  thinking.  Tusha 
and  12  classmates  might  have  suffered 
serious  injurj'. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tusha  Sobek's  heroism 
has  not  gone  imnoticed.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Sister  Mary  Bernadette,  prin- 
cipal of  the  St.  John  la  Lande  School, 
the  American  Automobile  Association 
has  awarded  her  the  national  school 
patrol  Lifesaver  Award.  This  morning  I 
had  the  extreme  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  attend  a  ceremony  in  the  White  House 
at  which  President  Johnson  personally 


awarded  Tusha  and  12  other  young 
American  heroes  gold  medals  for  their 
courageous  action  in  protecting  others 
from  danger.  Thus  Tusha  has  joined  the 
honored  roll  of  113  individuals  who  have 
been  awarded  the  school  patrol  Lifesaver 
Medal  since  1949. 

I  wish  to  commend  to  my  colleagues 
the  example  this  young  sixth-grader  has 
set.  Just  as  a  single  candle  can  cast  away 
the  darkness,  so  do  the  actions  of  this 
good  Samaritan  provide  a  model  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  good  citizenship 
for  others  to  follow.  Our  covmtry  has  a 
brighter  future  if  we  of  the  older  gener- 
ation can  deliver  it  into  hands  such  as 
these. 

Under  previous  leave  granted  me,  I  in- 
clude herewith  an  excellent  article  about 
Tusha,  written  by  Miss  Margaret  Olwine, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star: 

Decisions  Come  East  for  Heroine 
(By  Margaret  Olwine) 

"I  was  talking  to  this  boy  sitting  next 
to  me,  but  I  kept  watching  the  bus  driver. 

"He  started  coughing  and  coxighlng  and 
he  couldn't  stop.  Els  neck  got  real  red. 
Then  he  sort  of  slumped  over  the  wheel  and 
the  bus  started  swerving  over  toward  a 
big  ditch  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  so  I 
ran  up  and  stepped  on  the  brake." 

daddy's  tip  helped 

"It  wasn't  hard.  My  daddy  showed  me 
where  the  brake  is  lots  of  times." 

Thus  Tusha  Sobek  yesterday  described  the 
quick-thinking  act  which  likely  saved  the 
lives  of  herself  and  12  classmates.  All  were 
students  at  St.  John  la  Lande  school  in  Blue 
Springs. 

The  incident  occurred  last  November. 
This  week  it  won  the  self-possessed  12-year- 
oid  a  national  gold  Lifesaver  Medal  from  the 
American  Automobile  Association  and  a  trip 
to  Washington. 

The  eastern  Jackson  County  girl  will  be 
1  of  13  children  in  the  country  who  will  re- 
ceive the  Lifesaver  Award  this  year.  And,  ac- 
cording to  AAA  officials  here,  she  is  the  first 
child  in  the  Greater  Kansas  City  area  ever 
to  be  so  honored  in  33  years  of  participation. 

MAT    SEE   PRESIDENT 

Tusha  will  receive  her  award  in  Wash- 
ington May  6 — ^probably  from  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Two  days  later  she  will 
march  in  the  30,000-meniber  national  school 
safety  patrol  parade  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

She  has  been  a  safety  patrolman  at  St. 
John  la  Lande  for  2  years. 

The  tall  blond  youngster  has  been  en- 
Joying  the  attention  she  has  been  receiv- 
ing since  the  news  of  her  selection  was  re- 
leased Monday. 

"I'll  be  a  celebrity  at  Camp  Fire  Girls  meet- 
ing tonight,"  she  remarked  mischievously. 

Then,  with  a  characteristic  turn  to  serious- 
ness, she  said,  "I  wish  Sister  Mary  Bernadette 
could  go  with  me  to  Washington." 

Sister  Mary  Bernadette  Is  the  principal  of 
St.  John  la  Lande.  It  was  she  who  did  not 
quite  let  die  the  memory  of  Tusha's  brave 
act.  She  sent  an  account  of  the  incident  to 
the  AAA  In  riesponse  to  a  standard  letter 
about  the  safety  award  which  was  sent  to  300 
area  schools. 

HAD    TO    BE    REPORTED 

"It  was  BO  courageous  and  so  brave  for 
one  so  young,  I  thought  It  should  svirely  be 
rejKwted,"  the  slender,  brown-eyed  nun  said. 
"But  after  that,  we  had  a  nightmare  trying 
to  get  substantiating  evidence." 

Tusha  not  only  stopped  the  bus  and 
aroused  the  busdrlver,  who  then  applied  the 
emergency  brake.  She  also  hailed  a  pickup 
truck  which  had  been  following  it,  and  asked 
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the  driver  to  trail  them,  should  the  driver 
suffer  a  relapse. 

Sister  Mary  Bernadette,  Tusha's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Sobek,  and  other  friends 
spent  several  days  at  AAA  request,  trying  to 
locate  the  pickup  truck  driver  In  order  to 
document  this  aspect  of  Tusha's  actions. 

"But  the  man  was  never  found,  and  we 
didn't  really  think  Tusha  would  be  consid- 
ered." Sister  Mary  Bernadette  concluded. 
"We  are  so  happy  she  won,  and  It's  a  great 
honor  for  our  school." 

As  for  Tusha's  family,  her  mother  simimed 
it  up. 

"She's  the  eldest  of  six  children,  all  born 
before  she  was  9.  She's  been  changing 
diapers  adn  making  decisions  since  she  was 
5;  and  frankly,  she's  more  competent  than 
I  am." 


Why  America  Fights 
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Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor of  Thursday.  April  29, 1965: 
Why  America  Fights 

This  newspaper  has  a  deep  and  abiding 
horror  of  war.  Throughout  Its  more  than  56 
years.  It  has  consistently  urged  the  cause  of 
peace,  of  conciliation,  of  negotiation,  and  of 
arbitration.  It  has  strongly  supported  those 
international  and  national  bodies  sincerely 
dedicated  to  ending  and  outlawing  warfare. 
It  will   continue  to  follow  this  course. 

History  has  abundantly  shown,  however, 
that  peace  is  not  attained  through  submis- 
sion before  aggression.  With  aggression  it  is 
often  wisest  to  take  the  course  outlined  by 
Shakespeare  and  "take  arms  against  a  sea 
of  ta-oublee.  and  by  opposing  end  them." 
This  is  the  course  which  Washington  has 
followed  in  Vietnam. 

Despite  the  difiQcultles  of  this  war,  despite 
a  considerable  measure  of  international  op- 
position, despite  the  perils  which  surround 
this  course,  and  despite  the  moral  obligation 
to  continually  seek  for  ways  to  end  the  con- 
flict honorably  and  fruitfully,  we  believe  that 
the  United  States  is  justified  in  its  armed 
support  of  South  Vietnamese  territorial  and 
political  Integrity.     This  is  why: 

The  United  States  cannot  go  back  on  its 
word  to  a  nation  wliich.  as  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  said,  is  "suffering 
casualties  at  rates  tiigher  than  we  have  ever 
experienced  in  our  liistory." 

Communism's  appetite  for  territorial  ex- 
pansion in  southeast  Asia  app>ear8  insatiable. 
It  must  be  prevented  from  swallowing  those 
upon  whom  its  appetite  rests. 

To  Communist  China  accommodation  is 
w^eakness.  As  things  are  now  to  withdraw 
from  Vietnam  would  be  to  encourage  Chinese 
ambitions  against  her  neighbors. 

To  withdraw  from  Vietnam  would  be  to 
leave  a  neighboring  nation  such  as  Thai- 
land— already  being  subjected  to  Commu- 
nist infiltration — Justifiably  disillusioned 
with  the  worth  of  America's  word  and  of  the 
force  of  America's  assurance  of  help. 

To  withdraw  in  the  face  of  Communist 
aggression  would  be  to  face  the  probability  of 
liaving  to  take  a  stand  later  under  even  less 
favorable  conditions. 

There  is  no  other  nation  In  the  free  world 
which  has  the  physical  capacity  to  stand 
against  the  tide  of  Communist  aggression  in 
southeast  Asia. 


Despite  the  considerable  degree  of  inter- 
national misunderstanding  regarding  Amer- 
ica's role  in  Vietnam,  we  believe  that  the 
U.S.  prestige — a  prestige  important  in  the 
defense  of  freedom  and  democracy — would 
suffer  disastrously  on  every  oontinent  from 
a  withdrawal   under  present  circumstances. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  believe  that,  in 
every  instance,  American  actions  in  Viet- 
nam have  been  wise.  We  feel  that  oppor- 
tunities have  been  missed  to  help  the  South 
Vietnamese  create  a  national  government 
with  wide  popular  support.  Washington  has 
clearly  done  an  inadequate  job  of  e.xplain- 
ing  its  position  and  purpose  both  to  the 
world  at  large  and  to  public  opinion  at  home. 
We  feel  that  Washington  could  have  done 
more  to  encourage  its  friends — such  as 
United  Nations  Secretary-General  U  Thant. 
British  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson,  and 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson — 
to  explore  ways  of  getting  peace  talks  under 
way. 

But  it  does  mean  that  we  support  the  pres- 
ent course  of  resisting  aggression  and  trust 
that  it  will  be  combined  with  a  ceaseless 
quest  for  an  early  and  stable  peace. 


Gushing  Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  herein  the  text  of 
a  resolution  congratulating  the  outstand- 
ing coeducational  secondaiy  school. 
Gushing  Academy,  which  is  located  In  the 
town  of  Ashburnham,  Mass.,  now  cele- 
brating its  centennial,  upon  Its  services, 
efforts,  and  contributions  in  the  field  of 
education. 

I  may  state  that  Gushing  Academy  Is 
one  of  the  great  preparatoi-y  schools  of 
our  country.  It  stands  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  schools  devoted  to  prei>aration  of 
our  youth  for  college  and  other  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

This  centennial  celebration  is  Indeed 
a  very  gratifying  and  proud  one,  since 
It  marks  an  era  In  the  history  of  Gushing 
and  our  Nation  which  has  seen  this  great 
school  make  tremendous  contributions  to 
the  education  of  our  youth  and  to  the 
welfare  and  well-being  of  oiir  country. 

I  am  proud  indeed  of  this  great  school 
and  happy  to  take  this  opportunity  In 
the  House  to  extend  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  Headmaster  Bradford 
Lamson  and  everyone  associated  with  the 
great  educational  institution  which  is 
Gushing  Academy,  and  to  offer  my  com- 
mendations as  well  for  the  the  gleaming 
record  of  accomplishment  wiiich  Gushing 
has  achieved  throughout  the  years. 

May  I  also  express  the  fervent  wish  and 
prayer  that  Gushing's  epochal  work  may 
continue  in  the  future  with  imabated  ef- 
fectiveness and   ever-widening  scope. 

There  are  many  people  to  thank  for 
Gushing's  unexcelled  contributions,  and 
It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  enumerate  all 
of  them  in  these  remarks.  Such  great 
names  as  Wayland,  Bullock,  Lowe,  Goo- 
lidge,  Dunn,  Booth,  Pierce,  Vose,  Cowell, 
Quimby,  and  many  others  are  associated 


with  Gushing's  magnificent  history  over 
the  last  100  years. 

In  the  modern  era  of  Gushing  so  well 
exemplified  by  Headmaster  Lamson  and 
his  colleagues,  one  would  Inevitably  have 
to  recall  the  outstanding,  dedicated  serv- 
ices of  the  distinguished  former  head- 
master. Dr.  Glarence  P.  Quimby,  who 
had  so  much  to  do  with  shaping  tl-,e 
modern  educational  patterns  of  tlie 
school,  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Wallace  of 
Fitchburg  whose  generosity  has  been 
truly  magnificent.  To  be  sui'e,  there  are 
other  great  educational  leaders  aiid 
faculty  members,  trustees,  and  a  host 
of  individuals  who  have  by  their  ability, 
devotion,  and  generosity  rendered  inval- 
uable contributions  to  Gushing. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Dr.  Quimby 
during  his  regime  secured  national  rec- 
ognition for  his  superb  leadership  and 
his  successful  efforts  in  advancing  the 
interests  and  the  stature  of  the  school  ir; 
innumerable,  commendable  ways. 

On  this  occasion,  it  is  only  fitting  thai 
we  should  express  our  deep  gratitude  to 
all  these  men  and  women  of  Gushinu 
whose  unselfish,  dedicated,  capable  serv- 
ice and  leadership  have  been  helpful  in 
reaching  the  very  high  goals  of  scholar- 
ship and  standing  that  Gushing  ha- 
achieved. 

For  their  splendid  contributions  that 
ha^ve  been  made  throughout  the  years  by 
very  many  persons,  Including  many  gen- 
erations of  trustees,  notably  the  present 
board,  the  present  headmaster,  and  the 
faculty,  and  the  headmaster  and  facul- 
ties throughout  the  years,  whom  we  car. 
never  forget,  it  is  surely  most  appropri- 
ate that  we  should  tender  our  sentim.ent.s 
of  esteem  and  gratitude  on  this  centen- 
nial observance. 

Let  me  reiterr.te  that,  in  tendering  my 
heartiest  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
to  Gushing  and  all  its  sons  and  daughters 
upon  its  great  anniversary,  I  am  proud 
to  hail  and  salute  this  magnificent  sec- 
ondary school  which  stands  like  a  beaco:i 
light  in  the  educational  world. 

Deeply  moved  with  pride  and  appreci- 
ation, may  I  hope  and  pray  today  that 
Gushing  Academy  may  „ndure  until  the 
end  of  time,  spreading  Its  wonderful  in- 
fluence, as  It  has  done  In  the  past,  over 
countless  generations  of  our  youth,  yet 
unborn,  never  widening  and  deepening 
its  contributions  to  community,  State 
and  Nation,  and  ever  strengthening  the 
insoluable  bonds  of  affection  which  link 
this  great  school  so  closely  to  its  proud, 
distinguished  alumni. 

As  Gongressman  of  the  Third  Massa- 
chusetts District,  where  Gushing  Aca- 
demy is  located,  I  join  proudly  and  joy- 
fully in  this  wonderful  centennial 
obsei'vance  of  Gushing  Academy  and  ex- 
tend my  warm  greeting,  regards,  and 
best  wishes  to  its  alumni,  its  many 
friends  and  admirers  throughout  the 
Nation  and  the  world.  Long  live  Gusl.- 
ing  Academy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remark.-. 
I  include  a  resloution  of  the  General 
Gourt  of  the  Gommonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, memorializing  and  hailin: 
Gushing  Academy  for  its  accomplish- 
ments in  the  field  of  education  and  publif' 
service,  and  extending  best  wishes  in  its 
future  endeavors,  and  a  resolution  I  have 
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Introduced  in  the  House  of  the  same 
taior: 

E-  SOLUTIONS  Congratulating  Gushing  Acad- 
i  MY   ON   Its   Services.   Efforts  and   Con- 

TRIBLmONS   IN   THE   PlELD   OF  EDUCATION 

Whereas  Cushing  Aceidemy  was  founded 
tv  :h  funds  available  from  the  estate  of 
"lomas  Parkman  Cushing  of  Ashburnham 
.';  .d  Boston  •••  •  •  for  the  promotion  of  so 
iir.portant  an  object  as  that  of  improving  the 
(  ucation.  and  thus  strengthening  and  en- 
.  -ging  the  minds  of  the  rising  and  future 
[    derations.";  and 

vVhereas  the  academy  was  chartered  by  the 
f :  eat  and  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  on 
::  ly  15,  1865,  opening  its  doors  to  students 
:;  proximately  10  years  later  on  September  7. 
:?  75,  with  first  Principal  Edwin  Pierce  (1875- 
- :  :  first  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
-e  Reverend  Francis  Wayland  (1865-67); 
;  urth  president  of  Brown  University;  and 
:-cond  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
f  ov.  Alexander  H.  Bullock  (1867-76).  Gover- 
:  or  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts; 
.  ■  (I 

Whereas  administrators  and  faculty  have 
i  t  en  active  in  civic  and  church  affairs  in  the 
■••vn  of  Ashburnham  and  the  Common- 
■  tilth.  Principals  Hervey  S.  Cowell  and 
I  .arence  P.  Quimby  served  as  town  modera- 

•  rs  for  significant  periods  of  time.  Cowell 
:  .n  for  Governor  on  the  State  Prohibition 
:  cket;  and 

Whereas  the  academy  served  a  dual  role  up 
o  the  mid-1950s  by  providing  the  secondary 

•  uucation  needs  of  the  town  while  serving  as 
.  -.e  of  New  England's  leading  Independent 
^   ;iools  and  has  attracted  students  to  the 

•  ■  .mmon wealth  from  all  over  the  world  while. 
:  r.m  year  to  year,  more  than  half  of  the 
^  indent  population  comes  from  Common- 
'  oalth  communities;  and 

Whereas,  in  1875,  122  students  enrolled; 
:;-.  1964,  there  are  252.  The  academy  has 
rrown  from  1  major  building  to  one  with  12 
;  i.iJor  buildings  on  a  36-acre  campus;  and  it 
'  I'litinues  to  grow  In  excellence  and  greatness 
%  wards  its  continuing  goal  of  maintaining 
i:;e  best  in  coeducational  secondary  educa- 
•.on:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
1  .onwealth  hereby  commends  Cushing  Acad- 
i  i.y  for  its  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
education  and  extends  best  wishes  in  all  their 
I'.ture  endeavors. 

Adopted  December  3,  1964. 

Kevin  H.  White. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


E.  Res.  373 

^^^lereas  the  year   1965  marks  the    100th 

.uiversaxy  of  the  granting  of  the  charter 

:  Cushing  Academy  of  Ashburnham,  Mas- 

chusetts,  by  the  Great  and  General  Court 

the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  and 

Whereas  from  the  time  of  its  founding, 

e  trustees,  faculty,  and  students  of  Cush- 

•S  Academy  have  figured  conspicuously  in 

le  growth,  development,  and  defense  of  this 

'I  at  Nation;  and 

Whereas  Cuslilng  Academy  is  one  of  the 

ition's  oldest  Independent,  coeducational, 

I'ondary  boarding  schools  with  more  than 

n  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas      the     observance      of      Cushing 

' ademy's  Charter  Year  Centennial  is  being 

obrated   on   Saturday.   May   8.    1965,  with 

pressive   festivities   and   ceremonies  with 

unni.  parents,  college  and  secondary  school 

hxators,  local.  State,  and  National  public 

i.cials,  and  friends  of  Cushing  Academy  in 

tendance;  and 

Whereas  Cushing  Academy  is  an  outstand- 

S  educational  institution,  well  known  for 

=    patriotic    contributions,    noted    for    its 

ny  famous  sons  and  daughters  who  have 

•  >tingulshed   themselves  In  many  fields  of 

r.deavor  and  many  facets  of  American  life: 

■w.  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives extends  its  greetings  and  feUcltations  to 
the  trustees,  faculty,  students,  and  friends  of 
Cushing  Academy  on  the  occasion  oif  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  granting  of  its 
charter  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
further  expresses  its  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  educational  services  rendered  to  the 
Nation  by  Cushing  Academy  since  its  found- 
ing. 


Let  Us  Proceed  Cantiously:   The  Road 
Ahead  Is  Treacherous 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  serious  proposals  facing  this 
Congress  is  tlie  attempt  to  circiunscribe 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
court  system. 

The  proposals  now  being  considered 
are,  to  me,  deficient  both  in  merit  and 
in  method. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star,  of 
April  16,  1965,  carried  an  editorial 
cogently  putting  forth  the  dangers  of 
the  Idea  to  limit  appellate  jurisdiction. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record^  I  include  the 
editorial  and  commend  It  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

Pandora's  Box 

Article  V  of  the  Constitution  provides  two 
means  of  initiating  constitutional  amend- 
ments. In  the  one  instaJice,  Congress  may 
propose  amendments  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  both  Houses.  The  other  requires  Con- 
gress, on  petition  by  two-thirds  of  the 
States,  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  amendments.  And  the  use  of 
this  second  device,  in  all  the  years  since  the 
Constitution  was  drafted  in  1787,  has  never 
been  more  than  a  remote  possibility — until 
now. 

Within  the  last  few  months,  the  contro- 
versy over  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  re- 
apportionment has  enticed  a  steadily  in- 
creasing number  of  State  legislatures,  nearly 
all  of  them  rurally  dominated,  to  approve 
resolutions  petitioning  Congress  to  call  a 
constitutional  convention.  Their  purpose 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  In  the  Senate — to  overturn  the 
Court's  requirements  that  both  houses  of 
State  legislatures  must  be  chosen  on  a  basis 
of  population. 

The  rollcall  of  States  in  this  camp  at  the 
moment  Is  hard  to  pin  down  precisely.  For 
while  most  of  the  resolutions  are  identical, 
in  a  few  instances  they  are  not.  And  this 
has  cast  doubt  over  the  effectiveness  orf  those 
few  exceptions.  The  ntmaber  of  valid  peti- 
tions, however,  appears  to  be  between  20  and 
25.  And  since  only  34  are  required  tinder 
article  V  to  compel  Congress  to  call  a  con- 
vention, that  goal  is  neither  remote  nor 
unattainable. 

We  do  not  believe  there  is  merit  in  allow- 
ing one  house  of  a  bicameral  State  legislature 
to  avoid  equitable  representation  under  any 
amendment  procedure.  But  putting  that 
argument  aside  for  the  moment,  we  are  con- 
fident that  the  constitutional  convention 
avenue  Is  the  wrong  way  to  approach  the 
problem. 

Our  Constitution  has  held  up  remarkably 
well  over  the  past  178  years.    And  one  rea- 


son for  this  is  that  the  changes  in  it  gen- 
erally have  been  made  In  a  responsible  spirit. 

What  would  happen,  however,  in  the  case 
of  a  constitutional  convention?  How  would 
its  delegates  be  chosen?  Who  would  they 
be?  What  would  they  vote  on?  How  far 
would  their  authcMrlty  extend?  Above  all, 
could  Congress  limit  the  area  of  their  delib- 
erations? The  Constitution  is  silent  on  all 
these  questions.  Presumably,  as  the  con- 
vening agent,  Congress  would  define  specific 
purposes,  powers  and  limitations.  But  more 
than  one  political  scientist  is  bothered,  for 
good  reason,  about  what  might  actually 
occur. 

Suppose,  for  example,  there  were  a  run- 
away convention.  Suppose  the  delegates 
simply  should  choose  not  to  abide  by  the 
rules  set  for  them.  It  Is  not  hard  to  imagine 
the  desires,  or  the  pressures,  once  this  pow- 
erful body  were  in  session,  to  make  many 
changes  in  many  things.  And  there  assur- 
edly would  be  no  g^uarantee,  if  this  should 
happen,  that  these  pressures  would  be  to  the 
liking  of  the  conservatives  who  are  now  pres- 
ing  so  hard  for  this  device. 

The  substantial  coalition  of  political 
forces  which  Is  attempting  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  In  at  least  one  house  of  our  State 
legislatures  is  banking  its  main  stack  of 
chips,  of  course,  on  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment— which  follows  the  traditional  proce- 
dure for  constitutional  amendment.  But  if 
this  should  fall  during  the  cxirrent  session, 
the  pressures  are  certain  to  mount  along  the 
second  line  of  attack. 

We  hc^e,  in  such  event,  that  a  su£Qcient 
niunber  of  States  will  have  the  good  sense 
to  back  off.  and  to  refrain  from  opening  this 
Pandora's  box. 


In  Commemoration  of  the  50th  Anniver- 
sary  of  the  Armenian  Massacre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6.  1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  In  the  House,  and  with 
thousands  of  fellow  American  citizens  of 
Armenian  descent.  In  cormnemorattng 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  tragic  mas- 
sacre and  attempted  extermination  of 
the  Armenian  people  by  oflQcials  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

The  great  crime  of  1915  resulted  in  the 
almost  unbelievable  torture  and  death  of 
an  estimated  1  Vz  million  Armenians  and 
the  deportation  of  some  1  million  more 
from  their  ancestral  homeland  xmder 
conditions  so  incredibly  inhuman  as  to 
shock  the  sensibilities  of  the  entire 
world. 

Never  before  in  the  recorded  annals  of 
history  had  a  crime  of  such  enormity  and 
viciousness  been  so  coldly  conceived  and 
deliberately  executed  by  a  government  of 
supposedly  civilized  men. 

The  Armenian  genocide  was  a  crlm.e 
against  humanity  that  staggers  the 
Imagination  when  we  try  to  realize  the 
magnitude  of  the  atrocities  committed 
against  this  ancient  and  honored  pec^e. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  unyielding  deter- 
mination, great  strength  of  (diaracter. 
and  de^  spiritual  faith  of  ttie  Armenian 
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people  that  they  have  survived  such  a 
shocking  and  ghastly  experience. 

Indeed,  though  the  members  of  the 
Armenian  community  are  now  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  they  have  been 
able  to  preserve  the  essential  values  of 
their  ancient  heritage,  while  contribut- 
ing outstanding  leadership  to  the  busi- 
ness, civic,  political,  and  cultural  life  of 
their  adopted  homelands. 

We,  in  the  United  States,  are  partic- 
ularly fortunate  in  having  some  400,000 
Armenian-Americans  in  our  midst,  for 
they  have  added  much  to  the  ethnic  and 
cultural  diversity  that  has  made  America 
great. 

Almost  one-third  of  these  American 
citizens  of  Armenian  descent  have  set- 
tled In  my  home  State  of  California, 
many  In  owe  own  Los  Angeles  area,  where 
they  have  achieved  a  proud  and  re- 
spected place  in  our  communities. 

With  this  In  mind,  I  especially  want 
to  join  with  them  today  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Armenian  men,  women,  and  children  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  unspeakable  tragedy 
of  50  years  ago. 

As  a  further  mark  of  respect  and 
esteem,  I  would  like  to  include  at  this 
point  In  the  Congressional  Record  four 
recent  newspaper  articles  commemora- 
ting this  most  sorrowful  anniversary. 
The  articles  are:  "Rites  Will  Memorialize 
Massacre  of  Aiinenlans,"  Los  Angeles 
Times,  April  24,  1965;  "Armenians 
Haunted  by  Massacre  50  Years  Ago,"  Los 
Angeles  Times,  April  25,  1965;  "Out  Of 
Smoldering  Ashes,"  the  Armenian 
Mirror-Spectator,  April  24,  1965;  and 
"Armenia  Remembers,"  New  York  Times, 
April  24,  1965: 

I  From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 
Apr.  24,  1965] 

Rites  Will  Memorializk  Massacre  op  Ar- 
menians— Services  Scheduled  at  Many 
Southland  Churches  To  Mark  Anni- 
versary or  Tragedy 

The  50th  anniversary  of  the  massacre  of 
many  thousands  of  Armenian  Christians  by 
Turkish  troops  will  be  marked  in  the  south- 
land this  weekend. 

Clergymen  of  all  faiths  have  been  Invited 
to  a  1  p.m.  ceremony  today  on  the  city  hall 
steps. 

A  memorial  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  10 :  45 
a.m.,  Sunday,  at  St.  Vlbiana  Cathedral. 
Other  services  will  be  conducted  at  1  pjn.  at 
the  St.  Sophia  Greek  Orthodox  Cathedral. 

The  Very  Reverend  Clement  Morlan,  of  the 
Armenian  Catholic  Church,  will  conduct  the 
St.  Vibiana  services.  The  Very  Reverend 
Sumbat  Lapajlan  of  the  Armenian  Apostolic 
Church,  will  lead  the  St.  Sophia  observance. 

ST.     PAUL'S     SERVICE 

At  1:30  pjx..  there  will  be  a  memorial 
church  service  at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Cathe- 
dral. 615  South  Plgueroa  Street,  under  aus- 
pices of  the  diocese  of  the  Armenian  Church 
of  California,  with  Bishop  Torkom  Ma- 
noogian,  primate,  officiating  and  preaching. 

Archbishop  Vartan  Kasparlan  wUl  preside 
and  the  Reverend  J.  Ogden  Hoffman,  Jr.,  di- 
rector of  the  department  of  Christian  educa- 
tion for  the  Episcopal  diocese,  will  represent 
the  Right  Ref^erend  Francis  Eric  Bloy,  bishop, 
and  speak. 

TV    PROGRAM    SET 

Others  will  Include  the  parish  priests  of 
four  churches  taking  part:  St.  James'  of  Los 
Angeles;  St.  Peter's,  Van  Nuys;  St.  Sarkls*. 
East  Los  Angeles,  and  St.  Gregory's,  Pasadena. 

A  program  commemorating  the  event  wlU 
begin  at  7  p.m.  Sunday  at  the  Ambassador's 


embassy  room.  At  10  pjn.  there  will  be  a 
half-hour  documentary  on  the  anniversary 
televised  over  KCOP  ( 13 ) . 

The  event  commemorated  began  April  24, 
1915,  and  continued,  according  to  one  report. 
for  5  years,  resulting  In  the  destruction  of 
much  of  the  Armenian  population  In  what 
was  called  Western  Armenia. 

Some  sources  put  the  figure  of  the  slain  at 
1.5  million. 

Vasken  I.  supreme  patrinrch  of  all  Arme- 
nians, has  called  for  this  to  be  a  year  of 
national  mourning  and  pr.iyer,  special  ob- 
servances to  take  place  tcxiaj-  and  Simday, 
that  a  lamp  of  perpetual  light  be  placed  be- 
fore altars  everywhere,  and  that  other  steps 
be  taken  to  commeinoraio  U.a  tr.igedy. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  i  Calif )  Times,  Apr. 
25,  1965] 

Armenians  Haunted  by  M.^ssacre  50  Years 
Ago — Historical  Tragedy  in  Which  an 
Estimated  1.2  Million  Died  Is  Markld 
Around  World 

(By  David  Lanc:;shlre ) 

Beirut,  Lebanon. — "The  soldiers  came  one 
morning  and  led  my  father  and  my  two 
brothers  outside  the  town  and  shot  them. 
A  few  days  later  the  police  ordered  my 
mother  and  me  and  my  two  »isters  to  leave 
our  house. 

"Everyone  left  in  the  town  w^ts  marched 
out.  We  walked  for  weeks.  My  mother  apd 
my  sister  died  on  the  way.  My  other  sister 
was  pretty  and  a  policeman  took  her  and  I 
never  saw  her  again.  I  w^as  the  only  one 
who  survived." 

The  speaker  was  a  white-haired  Armenian 
woman,  her  face  a  lacework  of  blue  tattoos 
from  the  desert  tribe  that  adopted  her  50 
years  ago.  What  she  survived  was  the  mas- 
sacre of  Armenian  Christians  in  Turkey,  an 
historical  tragedy  being  marlsed  this  week- 
end around  the  world. 

MASSIVE    SLAIGHTtR 

Hundreds  of  elderly  Armenians  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  recount  the  same  haunting  memo- 
ries, for  the  slaughter  was  so  massive  it 
wiped  out  almost  hall  the  Arenenlan  popu- 
lation of  T\irkey.  Historical  estimates  say  as 
many  as  1.2  million  Armenians  died  from 
bullets,  bayonets,  starvation,  or  exposure, 
and  countless  women  vanished  Into  harema. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Henry  Morgenthau  pro- 
tested in  1918  that  the  atrocities  "surpass  the 
most  beastly  and  diabolical  cruelties  ever 
before  perpetrated  or  imagined  in  the  history 
of  the  world." 

"The  world  remembers  the  Jews  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  the  Arabs  of  Palestine,  but  we 
are  the  forgotten  refugees,"  muses  a  gnarled 
priest  in  Beirut.  "Our  lands  are  gone,  we 
have  had  no  reparations,  and  Turkey  has 
never  even  laid  a  wreath  for  the  Armenians." 

LONG     TO     return 

"The  Armenians  have  settled  down  around 
the  world  and  we  are  doing  well,"  says  a  vil- 
lage chief.  "Here,  in  fact,  we  are  better  off 
than  in  our  old  homes.  But  we  long  to  re- 
turn to  our  country." 

Almost  4.5  million  Armenians  remain  in 
the  world  today:  3  million  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  350.000  in  the  United  St»tes,  150,000  in 
Europe,  and  about  480,000  in  the  Middle  East. 
An  estimated  85,000 — of  the  original  2.7 
million — remain  in  Turkey. 

A  brief  list  of  prominent  Armenians— 
usually  identifiable  by  names  ending  in 
"yan"  or  "ian" — transcends  the  Iron  Curtain: 
President  Anastas  I.  Mlkoyan  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  Paul  Ignatius,  U.S.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army;  Gregory  Peter  Cardinal 
Agaglanian  of  the  Vatican.  French  singer 
Charles  Aznavour.  American  writer  William 
Saroyan.  supermillionalre  Nubar  Gulbenkian, 
and  playwright-director.  Ella  Kazan. 

SPECIAL    PRAYERS 

To  commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the    1915    massacres,    Armenians    from    the 


United    States    to    the    Soviet    Union,    fi'  :.i 
Australia  to  Egypt,  will  devote  special  prayt  ; 
today. 

In  Lebanon,  where  130,000  Armenians  h:.-  .■ 
settled,  marriage  feasts  have  been  cancel!'  a 
and  the  usually  joyous  Easter  celebrati'.:  . 
were  toned  down  for  a  mourning  period. 

The  Turkish  Embassy  here,  whose  Cover.  - 
ment  regards  the  Armenian  slayings  as  ;  i 
affair  of  the  old  Ottoman  Empire  and  not  i  : 
modern  Turkey,  has  quietly  expressed  fi  :■ 
that  today's  commemoration  could  lead  \  i 
trouble  or  violence  by  the  Armenians. 

The  story  of  Armenia  is  a  story  of  trou?/, 
Built  22  centuries  ago  around  what  is  n 
the  frontier  between  the  Soviet  Union  ai   ■ 
Turkey,   Armenia  was  the  world's  first  !  .  - 
tion  to  adopt  Christianity  as  a  state  religir  . 
300  years  after  Christ. 

THREAT    TO    GOVERNMENT 

Wlien  World  War  I  erupted  and  Armer.  . 
was  no  longer  a  nation,  the  ruling  Moslc;  i 
•young  Turks"  claimed  the  Armenia.: 
Christians,  with  their  revolutionary  partit  . 
were  a  threat  to  the  Turkish  Governme:.  . 

Official  British  documents  from  1918,  hov.  - 
ever,  argue  that  the  Armenians  were  at  fii:  r 
ardent  supporters  of  the  young  Turks,  arc! 
Armenians  "were  kindling  the  essential  spark 
of  life  energy  •  •  '"in  the  country,  domi- 
nating Turkey's  commerce,  industry,  financf 
and  intellectual  life. 

World  War  I,  some  historians  contend,  w;  s 
not  the  cause  of  the  massacres,  but  an  o\}- 
portunity  for  the  Turkish  rulers  to  wipe  ou; 
Armenian  demands  for  equality  and  reforir. 

On  the  night  of  April  24,  1915,  300  Arnu 
nian  leaders  were  executed  and  deportatio:.: 
began. 

FEW    SURVIVED    MARCHES 

British  documents  and  an  account  by  hi  - 
torian  Arnold  Toynbee  are  filled  with  phrases 
such  as  "exterminated  by  the  most  cold- 
blooded and  fiendish  methods."  or  "deatii 
of  unspeakable  horror." 

While  the  men  were  executed,  entire  vil- 
lages of  women  and  children  were  marched 
500  miles  or  more  on  foot  to  the  deserts  o' 
Syria  or  Iraq.  Few  survived.  Many  com- 
mitted suicide.  Criminals  were  released  from 
prison  to  escort  the  convoys.  Raiders  at- 
tacked them  from  the  hills. 

Women  were  raped,  sold  or  given  awav 
along  the  route.  ChUdren  were  murdered, 
babies  were  born  and  died  by  the  track.  Tlie 
Italian  consul  general  at  Rebizond  wrote  of 
8,000  Armenians  being  herded  aboard  shiivs 
and  drowned  In  the  Black  Sea.  Caravan 
routes  were  lined  with  corpses.  A  convov 
which  started  with  18,000  from  Malatya  a:- 
rived  at  Aleppo  with  only  150  alive. 

SOME  CHILDREN   SAVED 

Many  perished  from  disease  and  exhaustiuii 
once  they  reached  the  barren  desert  camp.- 
Some  children  were  saved  by  Arab  tribes 
who  adopted  them. 

Only  in  a  few  places,  such  as  the  villages 
of  Musa  Dagh.  did  the  Armenians  manage  v> 
fight  back.  Their  fight  became  known  i'> 
the  world  through  Franz  Werfel's  historic  I 
novel  "The  40  days  of  Musa  Dagh." 

"We  received  the  order  for  deportation  and 
we  knew  what  that  meant."  recalls  Sero;) 
Sherbetjlan.  a  72-year-old  villager  who  wa? 
one  of  the  Musa  Dagh  leaders.  "We  preferred 
to  die  and  we  thought  we  would.  We  planned 
to  drown  our  women  and  children  in  tli'^ 
sea  but  instead  our  600  armed  men  held  i:: 
the  Turkish  army  for  40  days. 

"Then  a  French  warship  saw  our  signal — 
a  Red  Cross  flag  made  from  bed  sheets  air; 
underwear — and  French  ships  came  and  toe  : 
us  to  Egypt.     About  4,500  of  us  go  out." 

FAR  FROM  UNITED 

Despite  their  background  of  common  hard- 
ship, the  Armenians  are  far  from  unite;:. 
Sometimes  violent  divisions  exist  amon.:, 
three   political    parties,   with   much   of    the 
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.rgument  focused  on  their  attitude  toward 
soviet  Armenia. 

Even  their  Christianity  Is  divided,  with 
i;oman  Catholic,  Orthodox  and  Protestant 
,  iiurches,  and  the  Orthodox  Chvirch  has  been 
.-plit  for  almost  500  ye£u^s  with  two  patrl- 
rchs.  While  many  Armenians  today  accept 
Cathollcos  Vazken  I  of  Soviet  Armenia  as 
iheir  spiritual  leader,  others  regard  Catho- 
.icos  Khoren  I  of  Cilicla.  who  lives  in  Leb- 
.  non,  as  king  of  the  Armenians. 

During  the  massacres,  about  180,000  Ar- 
TQcnians  crossed  into  Russia,  and  the  Com- 
i.iunist  regime  has  preserved  a  part  of  the 
Armenian  homeland.  In  1947.  the  Soviet 
Union  invited  Armenians  to  emigrate  there 
.;nd  from  Lebanon  and  Syria  alone,  40,000 
,  nswered  the  call.  Many  sent  back  coded 
;,tters  saying  they  were  disillusioned  by  life 

iider  the  Communists,  but  none  has  been 
;>ermitted  to  leave. 

LOYAL   CITIZENS 

The  last  prime  minister  of  the  independent 
.\rmenia  which  had  a  brief  existence  after 
World   War   I,   Simon   Vratsian,   a   frail,   83- 

car-old  school  teacher  in  Beirut,  says: 
The  Armenians  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
:  lyal,  obedient  citizens,  but  they  are  not 
reconciled  to  the  regime.  Armenians  in  the 
United  States  are  also  good  American  citi- 
.ens,  but  every  Armenian  remains  an  Ar- 
menian patriot.  We  still  believe  one  day  we 
will  return  to  a  truly  independent  Armenia. 

This  is  the  spirit  which  keeps  us  alive." 

[From   the    Armenian   Mirror-Spectator, 

Apr.  24,  1965) 

Out  of  Smoldering  Ashes 

The  Armenian  people  in  Turkish-occupied 

.\rmenia  had  existed  in  the  numbness  of  a 

virtual  state  of  slavery  since  1375,  when  the 

last  Armenian  kingdom  in  Cilicla  fell  prey 

;o   the   Invading   Memelouks.     In   the    19th 

century,  after  the  influx  of  Western  ideas  of 

aberty  and  democracy  into  the  country,  the 

leaders    of    the    Armenians    awakened,    and 

Here  was  a  general  stir  and  cry  for  reform 

.nd  for  a  limited  amount  of  self-determina- 

non.    The  alternatives  were  eternal  slavery 

•:•  death. 

The  Turkish  Government  since  Sultan 
.Hamid  had  chosen  to  close  the  Armenian 
question  by  the  alternative  of  death.  After 
poradic  massacres  in  the  19th  century  in 
Ahich  many  thousands  of  Armenians  were 
liilled  by  the  Turks,  the  great  crime  began 
:ii  1915.  7  years  after  the  young  Turk  Gov- 
I  rnment  had  declared  a  new  constitution 
;  romising  "liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity." 
falaat  Bey,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  together 
•.viih  Enver  and  Jemal,  headed  the  Govern- 
ment. They,  with  the  consent  and  encour- 
.gement  of  many  Turkish  officials,  started 
:he  deportations  and  atrocities.  Talaat 
•  ive  the  orders. 

April  24,  1915,  is  the  day  on  which  hun- 
dreds of  Armenians  leaders  in  Istanbul  were 
:aken  into  Government  custody  and  killed. 
Tlie  marches  in  the  interior  provinces  that 
.-oon  engulfed  all  villages,  towns,  and  cities, 
had  already  begun,  and  although  there  was 
Armenian  defense  in  many  areas,  1 V^  million 
.\rmenians  succumbed  to  slaughter,  after 
•ortures  and  atrocities.  The  massacres  con- 
tinued after  1918,  when  the  mask  of  World 
War  I  was  gone,  in  Transcaucasia  under  the 
'.oadership  of  Kemal. 

The  Turkish  Government  had  its  way  in 
the  complete  domination  and  usurpation  of 
he  western  part  of  the  Armenian  historical 
.  >meland  and  part  of  eastern  Armenia. 
Other  Christian  nations  and  people  who  had 
.-hown  some  sympathy  to  Armenians  pre- 
viously. Ignored  the  Armenocide  and  did  not 
interceded  on  behalf  of  Armenians,  though 
they  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  help 
of  many  Armenian  soldiers  that  fought  for 
the  Allies.  There  were  notable  exceptions. 
men  who  tried  to  stop  the  massacres  or  to 
lid  the  Armenian  cause,  men  such  as  Dr. 
Lepsius,  Lord  Bryce.  Gladstone,  Morgenthau. 
Nansen.  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  others. 


The  Armenians  in  Armenia  and  those  In 
the  dispersion  have  noC  forgotten  their 
friends:  n(»-  have  they  forgotten  their  Turi:- 
ish  enemies;  ntx  shall  they  ever  forget 
their  martyrs.  On  thlB,  the  60th  anniversary 
of  the  great  crime,  they  remember  that  lives, 
homeland,  and  9S5  billion  In  savings  and 
property  were  lost  to  the  grace  of  the  Turk- 
ish Government  and  mob.  They  remember 
that  the  world  has  not  yet  recognized  the 
need  for  restitution,  and  that  Turkey  itself 
will  never  even  admit  its  crime  and  Its  pres- 
ent distortions  of  history.  These  Armenians 
feel  that  the  cause  of  justice  is  never  out- 
dated. 

And  they  realize  that  out  of  the  smolder- 
ing ashes  and  the  bodily  ruins  of  death  and 
decay,  a  small  Armenia  was  born  and  has 
made  tremendous  progress  and  contributions 
to  the  universal  cause  of  education,  scientific 
advancement,  arts,  and  the  Renaissance  of 
its  own  cultural  heritage.  Turkey,  by  com- 
parison, with  much  more  land  and  many 
millions  more  population,  has  not  made  any 
significant  contributions  in  these  fields,  even 
with  Its  billions  of  dollars  of  foreign  aid. 

As  an  ancient  people,  Armenians  have  ex- 
perienced the  flow  and  ebb  of  many  regimes 
and  many  wars,  and  they  know  that  peace  is 
the  only  answer. 


I  From  the  New  York  (N.Y.j  Times, 

Apr.  24,  1965) 

Armenia  Remembers 

The  Armenian  nation,  everywhere  in   the 

world,    is    today    commemorating    the    most 

tragic  event  in  its  long  history.     This  was 

the  massacre  by  the  Turks  that  began  on 

April  24,  1915.     The  former  U.S.  Ambassador 

to  Turkey,  the  late  Henry  Morgenthau,  called 

it  "an  episode  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the 

most  terrible  day  in  history."     This  was,  of 

course.  pre-Hitler. 

Armenians  do  in  fact  compare  the  event  to 
the  Hitlerite  genocide  of  the  Jews.  The  num- 
bers massacred  by  the  Turks  will  never  be 
known,  Armenian  estimates  running  as  high 
as  2  million.  The  English  historian,  H.  A.  L. 
Fisher,  sets  the  figure  at  1  million.  It  is  ter- 
rible enough,  although  the  comi>arison  with 
Hitler's  genocide  is  not  quite  accurate.  Hit- 
ler exterminated  Jews  simply  on  racist 
grounds;  in  the  Turkish  extermination  of  the 
Armenians,  whom  they  considered  a  threat 
to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  there  was  indeed  an 
element  of  racism,  but  the  primary  factor  was 
nationalism.  And  many  Turks  also  lost  their 
lives  in  the  holocaust. 

The  Armenians  are  a  very  ancient  race. 
Herodotus,  writing  in  the  fiftli  century  B.C., 
refers  to  them  in  terms  that  show  they  were 
even  then  an  old  people.  Cultured,  intelli- 
gent, attractive,  famous  traders,  they  have 
spread  over  the  world  and  enriched  all  coun- 
tries in  which  they  settled,  including  our 
own . 

Turks  and  Armenians  had  lived  side  by  side 
and  as  members  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  for 
a  very  long  time — and  they  live  once  again  in 
friendliness  today.  While  the  Turks  must 
certainly  have  a  heavy  burden  on  their  con- 
science for  the  dreadful  events  of  a  half  cen- 
tury ago.  both  people  must  now  let  the  dead 
past  bury  the  dead.  Armenians,  naturally, 
cannot  forget,  but  perhaps  they  can  forgive. 


Uphold  the  Law — A  Citizen's  First  Duty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6.  1965 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  accompany  the  dlstmguished 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  to  Canton  last 


week  for  the  Law  Day,  U.SA.,  program 
sponsored  by  the  Stark  County  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  Canton  Rotan^  dub. 

At  that  luncheon  we  met  the  winners' 
of  the  Law  Day  essay  contest  sponsored 
by  the  bar  association,  and  I  wish  to 
include  with  my  ronarks  the  excellent 
essay  by  William  Rosslter,  of  McKinley 
High  School,  which  won  first  prize  in  the 
contest: 

Uphold  the  Law — A  Citizen's  First  Duty 
(By  William  Rosslter) 
A  good  citizen  is  one  who  is  thoroughly 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
citizens  and  the  society  In  which  he  lives. 
A  good  citizen  is  indispensable  to  society, 
because  he,  with  other  good  citizens,  forms 
a  strong  foundation  on  which  the  prosperity 
and  security  of  the  community  depend.  It 
is  he  who  must  support  the  Government 
by  paying  taxes  and  by  defending  the  Nation 
during  a  time  of  crisis,  but  at  all  times  his 
duty  Is  extended  beyond  the  basic  require- 
ments of  citizenry.  He  has  the  great  re- 
sponsibility to  maintain  order  within  the 
society,  so  that  the  others  may  enjoy  the 
privileges  and  benefits  of  an  organized  na- 
tion. In  meeting  this  responsibility,  he  is 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  legal  standards 
created  by  his  nation  to  promote  social  har- 
mony and  progress.  To  be  maintained,  har- 
mony and  progress  depend  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  order.  A  citizen's  first  duty  is  to 
uphold  the  law.  because  obedience  to  law  Is 
necessary  to  maintain  social  order. 

Ideally,  goodness  comes  from  within  the 
individual;  order  need  not  be  Imposed.  So- 
ciety, if  it  is  to  exist,  however,  must  have 
order  regardless  of  the  Individual's  willing- 
ness to  conform.  The  citizen  must  agreeably 
comply  with  the  law  or  he  will  necessarily 
be  coerced  Into  doing  so,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  personal  security  of  each  member 
of  society.  Provided,  of  course,  that  the  law 
is  founded  on  sound  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  relationship  of  man  and  society,  one's 
primary  duty  as  a  good  citizen  Is  to  support 
it  wholeheartedly. 

Laws  which  do  not  contribute  to  the  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  the  individual  or  to  the 
Nation  should  be  abolished — but  only  by  the 
socially  Justified  means.  In  the  United 
States,  every  citizen  has  an  opportunity  to 
influence  the  making  and  the  revision  of  law. 
The  process  Is  indirect  but  efficient.  A  letter 
WTitten  by  a  citizen  to  a  Congressman,  for 
example,  is  one  of  the  many  available,  legal 
methods  to  Influence  legislation.  Certainly, 
then,  an  Individual'  living  In  the  United 
States  should  not  choose  to  disobey  laws, 
because  he  1%  largely  responsible  for  their 
existence. 

In  supporting  the  Nation,  a  citizen  is  sup- 
porting, to  a  great  extent,  his  own  well-being. 
While  a  citizen  obeys  the  law,  the  Govern- 
ment can  more  readily  work  to  see  that  the 
citizen  is  Justly  protected  from  crime,  that 
is.  the  infringement  upon  his  rights  to  peace 
and  and  security.  A  great  deal  of  time 
and  money  is  being  spent  by  government  in 
the  United  States  to  combat  crime.  Surely 
if  everyone  were  to  uphold  the  law,  valuable 
time  and  efforts,  expended  now  by  antlcrlme 
organizations,  could  be  used  to  help  man  and 
society  progress  more  rapidly  In  such  diverse 
and  unrelated  areas  as  medicine  and  engi- 
neering. 

Perhaps  because  several  misdemeanors 
carry  only  small  penalties,  there  are  those 
who  believe  that  they  are  thus  lees  obligated 
to  obey  minor  regulations.  The  Idea  is  an 
erroneous  one.  Misdemeanors,  by  definition, 
are  not  as  offensive  to  society  as  are  felonies, 
but  they  are  detrimental  to  the  foundation 
of  society  in  a  dangerously  subversive  way. 
In  contrast  with  great  crimes,  which  are  im- 
mediately sought  out  and  dealt  with,  mis- 
demeanors can  be  widespread  and  are  not 
nearly  as  apt  to  be  corrected  by  a  force  out- 
side the  Individual.     It  is  thus  the  responsi- 
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bUlty  of  every  person  to  be  bis  own  law  en- 
forcer, eepeclally  In  the  case  oi  minor  stat- 
utes. U  th»  high  etiilcal  standards  of  » 
society  are  to  be  malntalnecL 

A  citizen  today  cannot  afford  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  crime.  Our  etblcal  valuee  are 
precious  and  should  not  be  sacrificed,  at  the 
expense  of  all,  because  some  choose  to  be 
lax  in  matters  of  citizenship.  Indifference 
to  government  may  caxise  its  eventual  weak- 
ening and  fall.  Edmund  Burke  has  said. 
"All  that  is  necessary  for  the  triumph  of  evil 
is  that  good  men  do  nothing."  EvU  Is  active 
and  aggressive,  and  Indifference  cannot  de- 
fend goo<lness. 

Let  us  all  take  heed:  We  must  uphold  and 
defend  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  because 
we  want  to  conquer  those  forces  of  evil 
which  operate  today  in  our  society  and  which 
threaten  to  deteriorate  our  Nation  from 
within.  The  downfall  of  a  nation  as  a  con- 
sequence of  demoralization  is  the  most  dis- 
honorable way  a  society  can  be  ended.  We 
have  confidence,  however,  that  we  shall  main- 
tain the  highest  ethical  standards  and  that 
we  shall  always  be,  as  a  nation,  a  champion 
of  Justice  and  equality  to  guarantee  these 
great  privileges  to  the  citizen  who  upholds 
the  law. 


Joseph  Baranowski:  One  of  Nation's  12 
Ontstanding  Physical  Fitness  Leaders 
of  1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  salute 
Joseph  Lewis  Baranowski  of  Mishawaka, 
Ind.,  in  my  congressional  district,  on 
his  selection  as  one  of  the  Nation's  12 
Outstanding  Physical  Fitness  Leaders  of 
1964. 

The  12  ^-Inners  were  honored  this  week 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  by  the  U.S.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  They  were  se- 
lected from  hundreds  of  candidates  from 
44  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  national  award, 
which  was  Initiated  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness, is  to  "honor  individuals  who  con- 
tribute much  but  receive  little  of  the 
publicity  going  to  championship  ath- 
letes and  bigtime  football  coaches." 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Joe  Baranowski 
organized  the  Indian  Independent  Ath- 
letic Association  to  give  the  youth  of 
Mishawaka  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  sports.  The  activities  of  the  IIAA  In- 
clude summer  softball,  winter  basketball 
leagues,  bowling,  and  golf. 

Particularly  noteworthy  Is  the  fact 
that  Joe  Baranowski's  longtime  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  youth  of  his  city  were 
not  performed  as  a  part  of  his  regular 
occupation  but  on  a  volunteer  basis.  Mr. 
Baranowski  works  as  a  plant  guard  at 
the  Dodge  Manufacturing  Corp.,  Mis- 
hawaka. 

The  occasions  are  few  in  which  we 
give  recognition  to  our  Nation's  private 
citizens  who  devote  their  time,  effoils 
ajid  money  on  behalf  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. I  am  pleased  that  the  Jaycees 
have  seen  fit  to  do  so.    It  Is  also  fitting 


that  Joe  Baranowski  should  receive  the 
recognition  and  gratitude  that  he  so  well 
deserves. 


Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OP   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  t965 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
testified  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  on  behalf  of  the  fair  packag- 
ing and  labeling  legislation,  which  that 
committee  Is  presently  studying,  i  feel 
very  strongly  about  the  need  for  the 
enactment  of  this  remedial  legislation, 
and  have  long  advocated  its  passage.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  this  measure,  I  would  like  to  in- 
corporate my  testimony  in  the  Record 
for  today : 

TESTIMONT  of  REPRESENTATrV'E  EeY.MOVR  HaI  - 

PERN.  OP  New  York,  Senate  Commep.ce 
Committee.  Pair  Packaging' and  LABrtixG 
Legislation.  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  this  distinguished 
committee,  to  present  my  views  on  S.  985, 
Senator  Hart's  fair  packaging  and  labeling 
bill,  and  on  my  companion  measure.  H  R. 
7493. 

I  respectfully  urge  this  committee  to  ac- 
cord favorable  consideration  to  this  legisla- 
tion which,  quite  simply,  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide tile  consumer  with  accurate  and  com- 
plete information  on  the  loods  and  drugs  he 
Is  buying. 

The  problems  and  abuses  toward  which 
this  legislation  addresses  Ittelf  are  well 
known  to  every  shopper.  For  too  long  shop- 
pers have  had  to  contend  wita  bogxis  cents- 
off  sales;  they  have  had  to  hunt  diligently 
for  statements  of  net  weight  only  to  find 
them  expressed  in  fractions  or  \ints  of  meas- 
ure unintelligible  to  the  ordirmry  consumer, 
and  deliberately  employed  to  defy  rational 
comparison  of  similar  products  in  varying 
sized  packages.  Consumers  have  been  mis- 
led by  attractive  pictures  appearing  on  pack- 
ages and  purporting  to  represent  the  product 
inside — pictures  of  cookies  Jtist  chock  full 
of  chocolate  chips,  for  e.Kample.  It  is  not 
until  the  package  is  opened,  that  the  truth 
Is  learned:  the  picture  bears  precious  little 
resemblance  to  the  product. 

In  addition  to  these  abuses,  we  note  such 
things  as  oversized  packages  and  tlie  tise  of 
meaningless  catch  phrases  like  "jumbo 
quart"  and  "giant  half  pint."  Another  In- 
teresting phenomenon  may  be  witnesses  in 
advertisements  which  boldly  proclaim  "four 
servings"  or  "six  serviuErs  "  These  may  be 
true  if  we  are  serving  small  children  who 
have  been  nibbling  all  day  lofig,  but  if  the 
product  is  Intended  to  be  seryed  to  adults, 
then  these  ads  are  grossly  misleading. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  lias  proven  impossible  to 
rely  on  industry  to  rid  itself  ot  these  luifair 
practices.  In  all  candor  though,  I  would 
like  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  I  under- 
stand some  companies  really  made  an  effort 
to  reform.  But  when  the  questionable  prac- 
tices of  other  competing  firms  meet  with 
success,  even  the  good  firms  feel  constrained 
to  follow  suit. 

This  legislation  would  lay  the  ground  rules, 
clearly  and  forcefully,  for  all  to  obey.  In 
this  way  reputable  firms  would  not  be  dis- 
advantaged by  the  mischief  of  their  less 
scrupulous  competitors. 

In  subfitance.  the  bill  makes  It  unlawful  to 


distribute  In  Interstate  commerce  any  pack- 
aged or  labeled  consimier  commodity  If  ti.- 
label  or  package  does  not  conform  to  regul,^  - 
tions    promulgated    pursuant    to    the    bi;;. 
These  regulations  will  be  drawn  up  by  t!  ■ 
Federal   Trade   Commission   where   product 
like  soap,  detergents,  and  paper  are  involvec; 
and    where   food,    drugs,   and   cosmetics   ar 
to   be  regulated,   the   responsible   author! ; . 
will  be  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educatioi: 
and    Welfare.     In    some   areas,    the   bill    re- 
quires that  regulations  be  promulgated:   i:. 
other,  more  complex  areas,  the  bill  sets  for;;, 
the  kinds  of  regulations  which  may  be  pro- 
mulgated, but  leaves  the  final  decisions  t  • 
the  administering  authorities,   to  allow  f  : 
sufficient  flexibility. 

Thus  it  will  be  mandatorj-  to  publish  resji;- 
lations — 

1.  Requiring  the  statement  of  net  con- 
tents on  the  front  ptinels  of  packages,  and  o:. 
labels  affixed  to  the  commodities; 

2.  Establishing  standards  of  prominentc 
for  the  net  contents  statements; 

3.  Prohibiting  addition  to  net  contenr? 
statements  of  qualifying  words  or  phrases 

4.  Specifying  e.xceptions  to  the  foregoi:!- 
requirements; 

5.  Prohibiting  "cents  off"  or  other  state- 
ments of  price  reduction  or  price  advantage 
on  packages  or  labels; 

6.  Prohibiting  the  placing  on  packages  n: 
Illustrations  which  misrepresent  the  coi.- 
tents  of  the  package. 

In    the    discretionary    area,    the    Feder. 
Trade    Commission    and    the    Secretary    r: 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are  author- 
ized   to    publish    regulations — after    publi 
hearings  and  consultations  with  persons  al- 
fected  thereby — which  would  extend  to — 

1.  Establishing  reasonable  weights  cr 
quantities  in  which  a  commodity  shall  1> 
distributed  for  retail  sale; 

2.  Preventing  use  of  packages  of  size^ 
shapes  or  dimensions  which  are  likely  to  de- 
ceive consumers  as  to  net  quantity  of  con- 
tents; 

3.  Establishing  standards   other  than  n<- 
quantity  of  contents  for  designating  quaii- 
tity  of  contents; 

4.  Defining  what  constitutes  a   "serving" 

5.  Providing  standards  for  altemati-. 
designations  for  quantity  of  contents  whi-^: 
cannot  meaningfully  be  designated  In  term 
of  weight,  measure,  or  count;  and 

6.  Requiring  labels  and  packages  to  di;  - 
close  sufficient  Information  regarding  proc: 
uct  ingredients  and  composition  as  will  e 
tablish  or  preserve  fair  competition  betwec: 
competing  products  by  enabling  consumer 
to  make  rational   comparison  with   respec- 
to  price  and  other  factors  or  to  prevent  con- 
sumer deception. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  who  wouli 
object  to  the  passage  of  this  bill,  on  th'- 
grounds  that  ample  authority  already  exist 
to  control  these  abuses,  or  that  it  wouU: 
stifle  the  growth  of  Industries  or  preclud 
product  diversification.  I  believe  thest 
charges  are  unfounded. 

As  far  as  present  authority  is  concerncci 
Mr.    Dixon,    the    Chairman    of    the    Feder 
Trade    Commission,   put  his    finger   on   th-^ 
problem  when  he  explained  that  under  the 
present  law,  the  Federal  Trade  Commissio:-. 
must  demonstrate   consumer   deception   be- 
fore i.t  can  act.     As  a  result,  it  has  not  proved 
feasible    to   issue    orders,   on   a   case-by-catc 
basis,    requiring    affirmative    disclosures    or. 
p.ickages.  of  net  contents,  or  defining  wh..^ 
constitutes   a   "serving,"  or  requiring   labt; 
to  disclose  information  concerning  prodiio- 
Ingredients  or  composition.     Under  this  bi:: 
the    Federal    Trade    Commission    would    1;^ 
empowered   to   issue   regulations   governii:-' 
this  area — and  the  regulations  would  hav.^ 
the  force  of  law. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  Federal  Drug  Ad- 
ministration has  ample  authority  to  curtai; 
the  abuses  this  bill  seeks  to  correct.  Bu* 
Commissioner   Larrick    has    explained    that, 
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•i.e  Federal  Drug  Administration  is  so  caught 
v.:>  with  handling  problems  of  public  health 
,i.d  sanitation,  that  It  has  had  little  oppor- 
-.iuity  to  address  itself  to  the  pressing  prob- 
lem of  "truth  in  packaging."  WeU,  this 
bUl  seeks  to  see  to  it  that  the  prob- 
;.  :n  is  attended  to,  by  assigning  authority  to 
;  ^encies  better  equipped  to  exercise  It. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  this 
b.n  will  not  stifle  the  growth  of  industries 
(  :  preclude  product  diversification.  Ample 
r,nm  is  left  for  nonprice  competition  In  the 
ir.irketing  of  products.  The  only  restric- 
.lon  Is  that  packaging  and  labeling  must  be 
iionest,  must  be  fair.  I  am  personally  con- 
•.  .need  that  this  will  not  be  inordinately 
r  urdensome  on  the  imagination  and  creativ- 
:  y  of  American  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  Mrs. 
Peterson,  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
aent  for  Consumer  Affairs,  and  Mr.  Dixon, 
CliaLrman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
have  both  appeared  before  this  committee  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  this  legislation,  and  I  am 
very  glad  Indeed  that  the  administration  en- 
dorses this  bill.  When  one  considers  that 
[he  average  family  spends  some  30  percent 
of  its  income  on  consumer  commodities  of 
this  sort,  one  realizes  that  the  need  for  this 
legislation  has  been  with  us  far  too  long, 
and  now,  surely,  Is  the  time  for  action.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  confident  that  your  com- 
mittee will  take  this  necessary  action,  and 
v.ill  favorably  report  this  bill  to  the  Senate. 


Spanish  War  Veteran  Young  at  91 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  nxrNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3.  1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  Chicago  on  Armed  Forces  Day  and  at 
the  historic  100-year-old  Germanla  Club 
ii  great  soldier  and  patriot  will  be  hon- 
ored with  a  citation  from  the  Veterans' 
Corps,  131st  Infantry  Regiment,  33d  Dl- 
\ision,  Illinois  National  Guard,  which  is 
holding  Its  annual  reunion  and  dinner 
a  a  nee  on  that  occasion. 

I  have  known  Col.  Nicholas  J.  Budlnger 
for  many  years.  His  Is  the  caliber  of 
r)ld-fashloned  Americanism,  with  com- 
i:'lete  love  of  and  devotion  to  country.  A 
'cteran  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
'  oung  at  91,  he  is  an  Inspiration  to  vet- 
< :  ans  everywhere. 

My  good  friend  Joe  Martin,  who  Is  the 
corps'  able  public  information  officer 
writes  me: 

This  event  marks  the  91st  anniversary  of 
'he  organization  of  the  Elinois  National 
Ciuard  which  took  place  in  Chicago  in  1874, 
Rt  that  tune  designated  as  Chicago's  Dandy 
First  Infantry  Regiment. 

The  principal  speaker  will  be  Col.  Nicholas 
•T  Budinger,  a  91-year-old  Spanish-American 
War  veteran  who  has  ben  an  officer  of  the 
Veterans  Corps  for  68  years.  He  will  be 
presented  with  a  citation  for  his  long  contin- 
uous service.  Colonel  Budlnger  is  still  spry 
.nd  active.  Recently,  he  offered  his  services 
ta  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  as  a 
hoard  member,  a  noncompensatlng  position. 
In  private  life,  he  is  an  insurance  broker 
.ad  works  at  the  Job  every  day.  Some  old 
soldiers  dont  Just  fade  away. 

Colonel  Budlnger  is  proud  of  his  service 
■')  the  greatest  country  In  the  world  and 
IS  ready  and  willing  to  continue  sen-lng 
whenever   and  wherever   needed.    He  l£   a 


great  American  ajid  his  dlstlngulahed  record 
proves  it. 

In  addition  to  his  volunteer  Spanish  War 
service,  he  eOld  bctods  in  World  War  I,  served 
on  the  draft  board  during  World  War  n, 
helped  organize  tihe  nilnois  Reserre  Militia 
in  1940  and  subeeqiiently  addressed  many 
ladies'  clube,  veterans'  organizations  and 
biisiness  gatherings  on  the  subject  of  Amer- 
icanism. There  should  be  more  Americans  of 
his  caliber. 


Supplemental  Appropriation  for  Military 
Functions  of  Department  of  Defense, 
Fiscal  Year  1965 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF  n.LINOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Tlie  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
447)  making  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  for 
military  functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
vote  for  this  appropriations  bill.  Our 
Armed  Forces  are  erigaged  in  battle  in 
Vietnam  and  these  funds  are  necessary 
to  support  that  commitment.  But.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  must  say  in  all  candor  that 
I  have  serious  reservations  about  that 
policy,  and  I  do  not  intend  that  my  vote 
be  taken  as  approval  to  escalate  our 
intervention. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  insist 
that  an  affirmative  vote  for  this  bill  rep- 
resents an  all-out  endorsement  of  the 
President's  policy  in  Vietnam.  As  the 
President's  majority  leader  in  another 
body  said  about  the  vote  on  this  bill,  ac- 
cording to  this  morning's  press : 

Language  by  one  person  does  not  make 
that  language  binding  on  the  other  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

An  appropriations  bill  is  not  the  proper 
instrument  for  testing  an  Important  and 
complex  foreign  policy  question  such  as 
Vietnam,  particularly  when  only  a  mini- 
mum time  of  1  hour  was  assigned  for 
debate.  If  the  policy  is  to  be  tested  in 
the  Congress,  provision  should  be  made 
for  adequate  consideration  and  ddaate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  taken  open 
issue  with  our  Vietnam  policy  because  I 
believe  It  deserves  an  opportimity  for 
hoped-for-results  and  negotiations  for  a 
peaceful  settlement.  I  think  Mr.  John- 
son is  trying  sincerely  to  extricate  this 
Nation  from  a  confused  and  difficult  sit- 
uation in  which  we  found  oiurselves  when 
he  took  office.  It  was  an  existing  fact 
and  he  is  trying  to  discover  the  best  way 
out. 

Tlie  President  has  said  that  he  favors 
negotiations  looking  to  a  settlement  of 
the  controversy,  "unconditional  negoti- 
ations." He  would  talk  any  time,  any- 
where. Unfortunately,  there  has  been 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  other 
side  to  negotiate.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
way  will  be  found  shortly  to  bring  the 
parties  to  the  conference  table  to  nego- 
tiate a  fair  settlement.    And,  Mr.  Chair- 


man, may  I  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
escalation  of  the  conflict  will  serve  to 
stimulate  negotiations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  the  debate 
took  an  unfortunate  turn  with  the  as- 
sertion of  several  gentlemen  in  the  mi- 
nority that  dissent  and  disagreement 
should  be  curtailed.  Free  expression 
and  debate  are  the  glory  of  a  democracy 
and  a  demand  for  conformity  is  the  es- 
sence of  a  totalarian  regime  rather  than 
a  government  such  as  ours.  That  is  why 
I  disagree  with  the  gentlemen  who  took 
issue  with  the  so-called  "teach-ins." 
Americans,  and  this  includes  professors, 
have  a  right  to  express  their  views. 

I  would  remind  the  gentlemen  of  the 
minority  of  the  statements  of  two  illus- 
trious former  members  of  their  party  in 
the  other  l)ody.  In  a  letter  to  a  constit- 
uent dated  January  5, 1950,  the  late  Sen- 
ator Arthur  Vandenberg  said: 

Every  foreign  policy  must  be  totally  de- 
bated and  the  "loyal  opposition"  Is  under 
special  obligation  to  see  that  this  occurs. 

On  January  5,  1951,  in  a  speech  in  the 
Senate,  the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft 
of  Ohio  said  this: 

During  recent  years  a  theory  has  devel- 
oped that  there  shall  be  no  crittclsm  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  administration,  that  any 
such  criticism  is  an  attack  on  the  unity  of 
the  Nation,  that  It  gives  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy,  and  that  it  sabotages  any  idea  of 
a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  for  the  national 
beneflt.  I  venture  to  state  that  this  propo- 
sition is  a  fallacy  and  a  very  dangerous  fal- 
lacy threatening  the  very  existence  of  the 
Nation.  As  I  see  it.  Members  of  Congress, 
and  particularly  Members  of  the  Senate,  have 
a  constitutional  obligation  to  reexamine  con- 
stantly and  discvtss  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  If  we  permit  appeals  to  unity 
to  bring  an  end  to  that  criticism,  we  endan- 
ger not  only  the  constitutional  liberties  of 
the  country,  but  even  is  future  existence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  best  safeguard 
against  error  In  our  foreign  policy  lies 
in  continuous  discussions  to  find  the 
truth  and  to  develop  the  best  policy.  So 
let  us  have  an  end  to  the  criticism  that 
those  who  take  an  opc>oslte  view  from 
the  majority  are  undermining  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation. 


Sierra  Leone 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF   MICHIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6. 1965 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sargent 
Shriver  recently  sent  me  the  March  Is- 
sue of  a  very  interesting  Peace  CoiT>s 
publication:  Peace  Corps  Volunteer.  In 
this  particular  issue,  the  work  of  volun- 
teers in  remote  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  is  highlighted.  I  was 
delighted  to  find  that  a  volunteer  from 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan,  Lon  Dickerson,  of  FliTnouth, 
was  cited  for  his  work  In  the  Sierra  Leone 
National  Library. 

Cm-  late  President  Kennedy  first  pub- 
licly articulated  the  concept  of  the  Peace 
Corps  in  an  informal  speech  in  the  Sec- 
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ond  District  of  Michigan,  early  on  a  cam- 
paign morning  in  October  1960.  I 
strongly  supported  the  idea  then;  as  a 
Congressman,  I  support  the  volimteers, 
and  their  work,  now.  I  recommend  the 
article  in  the  Volunteer  to  the  Members. 
It  follows: 

SmR&A  Leone 

(By  Donovan  McClure) 

If  you  piclE  up  a  map  of  Africa,  your  left 
thumb  will  likely  rest  on,  ajid  cover  up.  Sierra 
Leone.  It's  that  small,  htimid,  very  wet  or 
very  dry,  thiunb-shaped  country  on  Africa's 
west  coast.  Sierra  Leone  was  the  100th 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  and  one  of 
the  first  dozen  countries  to  receive  Peace 
Corfw  volunteers. 

The  world  has  never  really  focused  on 
Sierra  Leone — that  is,  Newsweek  and  Time 
hardly  ever  write  about  It,  and  the  Associated 
Press  man  In  Nigeria  who  covers  West  Africa 
has  been  here  only  twice  since  1963.  The 
New  York  Times  had  a  man  here  last  sum- 
mer,  but  he  was  selling  advertising. 

As  a  former  newspaperman,  I  can  under- 
stand the  indifference  of  the  news  media. 
Tlie  noise  and  bombast  are  elsewhere.  Inde- 
pendence came  in  1961  and  with  it  a  smoothly 
functioning,  democratic,  two-party  system 
of  government.  No  coups,  and  no  one  went 
to  Jail  for  his  politics.  Tlie  country  didn't 
even  change  its  name.  All  this  spells  ob- 
scurity, for  as  every  editor  knows,  good  gov- 
ernment makes  poor  headlines. 

There  is  another  factor  in  Sierra  Leone's 
relative  remoteness  from  the  world;  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  here.  At  least,  not  as  easy  as  it 
would  appear.  On  the  map.  as  the  Jet  flies. 
It's  a  scant  5,000  miles  from  New  York  to 
Freetown.  But  while  Freetown  boasts  the 
world's  third-largest  harl>or,  the  airport  is  of 
lesser  dimensions,  and  the  big  Jet  must  land 
elsewhere.  Blame  the  magnificent  moun- 
tains that  come  down  to  meet  the  sea,  the 
only  place  in  West  Africa  where  this  occurs. 
Sierra  Leone's  international  airport  is  located 
across  the  bay — a  2-hour  bus  and  launch  ride 
from  Freetown.  The  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
who  leave  New  York  by  Jet  arrive  in  Guinea, 
80  miles  from  Freetown,  in  8  t(5  10  hours. 
But  the  trip  on  from  neighboring  Guinea 
may  take  anywhere  from  20  minutes  (if  all 
goes  well)  to  2  days  (if  all  does  not).  Air 
Guinea,  with  its  Russian  and  Eastern-bloc 
pilots,  provides  the  charter.  The  Sierra 
Leone  airport  mnna^er,  a  Britisher,  on  one 
occasion  asked  a  Czech  pilot  how  he  felt 
about  delivering  American  Peace  Corpsmen; 
"It's  a  Job,"  was  the  response. 

No  one  planned  it  tliat  way,  but  in  3  years, 
eight  different  colleges  and  universities — 
never  the  same  one  twice — liave  trained  Si- 
erra Leone-bound  volunteers.  Columbia 
University  took  first  crack  at  it.  in  the  fall 
of  1961.  preparing  37  volunteers  for  assign- 
ments as  secondary  schoolteachers.  Then 
came  State  University  College  of  Education. 
New  Paltz  S.Y.  (teachers) .  Howard  (nurses), 
Maine  (niral  development).  Cornell  (teach- 
ers), Yale  (law),  UCLA  (rural  development), 
and  Indiana  (teachers). 

Not  only  has  the  training  been  diversified, 
but  so  have  tlie  program.-^. 

Teaching,  as  elsewhere  in  Africa,  has  high 
priority,  and  wliile  we've  functioned  so  far 
only  in  the  secondary  schools  and  training 
colleges,  next  fall  two  dozen  or  so  volunteers 
will   teach  in  the  primary  schools. 

A  medical  team  of  two  volunteer  doctors 
ar.d  eight  nurses  transformed  a  small  up- 
country  hospital  into  a  medical  facility  that 
attracted  patients  from  all  over  Sierra  Leone. 
Unfortunately,  doctors  could  not  be  recruited 
for  a  new  team  and  the  program jyas  termi- 
nated last  July. 

Tlie  first  Peace  Corps-CAHE  rural  develop- 
ment volunteers  arrived  here  in  CXitober 
1962,  and  that  program  lias  come  almost  full 
circle -commencing    as    "pure"    community 


development,  evolving  into  aelf-help  con- 
struction (bridges,  market  roads.  Jetties) 
and  now,  by  degrees,  returning  to  "semi- 
pure"  community  development  at  the  village 
level.  The  first  stage — "pure"  community 
development — was  frustrating  to  both  the 
volunteers  and  Sierra  Leoneans.  The  Latin 
America-style  community  development 
simply  didn't  work  here.  "The  villages  were 
too  snaall.  the  population  too  scattered,  and 
the  social  structure  too  limited. 

In  a  village  of  60  people,  a  volunteer  trying 
to  build  a  bridge  or  school  with  voluntary 
labor  soon  wears  out  his  welcome,  and  the 
self-help  dries  up  before  tlie  project  is  com- 
pleted. After  much  experimenting,  the 
volunteers  themselves  arrived  at  a  successful 
formula:  each  volunteer  undertook  project.s 
in  several  villages  sirnult;»neous.  spending  a 
morning  here,  an  afternoon  there,  the  next 
day  somewhere  else,  his  visits  timed  to  when 
his  presence  was  required  for  either  technical 
assistance  or  organizational  help.  Since  this 
sort  of  schedule  requires  high  mobility,  the 
Sierra  Leone  Government  donated  seven 
land-rovers  to  the  volunteers  and  provides 
fuel  and  maintenances  for  the  vehicles.  By 
the  time  the  original  niral  development 
group  completed  their  tours  last  spring,  this 
system  had  been  highly  structured  and  func- 
tioned smoothly. 

Too  smoothly,  in  fact,  for  their  group  V 
replacements  felt  a  lack  of  chRllenge.  Also, 
their  very  mobility  deprived  tliem  of  close, 
meaningful  relationships  in  tlie  villages.  To 
offset  tills,  a  few  volunteers  began  probing 
into  smaller,  more  i>ersonal  projects  in  addi- 
tion to  the  "high  impact"  ones.  They  are 
teaching  villagers  to  make  toys  and  furni- 
ture, promoting  improved  methods  of  agri- 
culture, and  delving  into  public  health 
problems.  Two  volunteers.  Mario  DiSanto 
(Brooklyn)  and  Louis  Rapoport  (Beverly 
Hills,  Calif)  have  been  assigned  to  single 
chiefdoms  and  are  encaged  full  time  in 
"scmipure"   community  development. 

WH.*T    THEY    LIKE    MORE 

Tlie  impact  made  by  rural  development 
volunteers  can  be  seen,  and  touched.  "Teach- 
ers sometimes  fail  to  see  results.  If  they 
could  read  the  corresf)ondenoe  that  comes 
across  my  desk  from  headmasters  and  minis- 
try officials,  tliey  would  not  be  troubled. 
Headmasters  like  the  fact  Peace  Corps  teach- 
ers are  friendly  and  work  h.ird  and  teach 
classes  when  they're  supposed  to;  tiiat  they 
organize  the  libraries,  coach  the  athletic 
teams,  direct  the  choirs,  tutor  the  dull  stu- 
dents, monitor  the  evening  study  shalls,  and 
spend  their  weekends  and  vacations  paint- 
ing, planting,  plastering,  anid  cementing. 
But  what  they  like  most  of  all,  more  than 
the  go-go  spirit  and  cheerful  faces,  even  more 
than  the  projectors  and  Uipe  recorders  and 
wall  maps  and  science  kits  tliat  are  the 
trappings  of  each  volunteer  teacher,  what 
they  like  more  than  that  is  the  number,  the 
ever  increasing  number,  of  students  t.;iught 
by  Peace  Corps  volunteers  *ho  pass  the 
third-  and  fifth-form  ex.ims.  This  is  where 
the  payoff  is,  to  students  and  headmasters 
alike.  Tliis  is  the  battle  they  ge.ir  for.  and 
the  volunteers  have  done,  and  are  doing,  a 
good  job  preparing  them  for  it. 

Frustrations  vary.  Rain  thut  won't  stop 
and  vehicles  that  won't  start  give  the  rural 
development  guys  their  greatast  headaches. 
When  roads  are  impassable  or  the  ferry  is 
out  or  the  Jeep  is  laid  up,  work  stops  and  the 
rural  development  volunteer  sits  and  chafes 
and  wonders  wiiy  he  didn't  stay  in  Pitt..b- 
burgh. 

The  teachers  have  their  o^-n  problems. 
The  history  major  who  liacj  2  years  of 
French  in  high  school  finds  himself  the 
school  French  master.  ("Ah  cain't  teach 
French,"  moaned  one  pretty  volunteer  from 
South  Carolina,  but  she  did,  though  her  stu- 
dents speak  with  an  accent  that  would  not 
impress  a  Parisian.) 


Volunteers  Improvise,  and  sometimes  who> 
new  programs  develop.  Al  Mclvor  (Roseile. 
N.J.)  a  volunteer  in  group  I,  organized  a 
band  at  Catholic  Training  College  in  Bo,  tlie 
first  in  the  school's  history.  The  school  liktci 
the  band  so  much  that  when  Al's  tour  ended, 
they  requested  a  "professional  bandmaster  ' 
to  take  his  place.  And  a  pro  they  got.  Jin; 
Polite  (New  Orleans)  a  47-year-old  musicin;. 
who  had  organized  high  school,  college,  ar.d 
Army  bands  in  the  States,  not  only  gave  th-^ 
big  beat  to  that  college  but  is  working  wiiii 
bands  and  fledgling  musicians  at  schools 
throughout  the  Bo  area.  To  hundreds,  he  s 
"the  music  man."  Jim  has  written  a  mus.j 
syllabus  for  the  secondary  schools  and  sever,  i 
songs,  including  "Big  Fat  Joe"  and  "African 
Boogie."  Now  headmasters  are  flooding  ni . 
office  with  requests  for  bandmasters  "lik- 
Jim  Polite." 

Other  efforts  that  began  either  as  special 
projects  or  as  extracurricular  activities  for 
volunteers  have  had  similar  payoffs.     In  nO- 
dition  to  114  secondary  school  teachers  ant! 
27  rural  development  voltuiteers,  we  have  ;. 
musevim  curator — Janet  Stone  (Lambertvill- 
N.J.);  three  professional  librarians  asslgnc; 
to  the  Sierra  Leone  National  Library — Etho, 
Hill  (Seattle),  Joan  Loslo  (Rantoul,  111),  ana 
Lon  Dickerson   (Plymouth.  Mich.);  and  a  T\' 
specialist  who  writes,  produces,  directs,  an;i 
runs  camera  for  Sierra  Leone  national  tele- 
vision— John   Gray    (Grosse   Pointe,   Mich.i 
These  specialists  were  requested  after  grou.> 
I  and  11  volunteer  teachers  with  an  Intere.- 
in  these  areas  made  such  positive  part-tim 
contributions    that    the    ministries    wantc: 
full-ti.nne  Peace  Corps  volunteers  to  repla  •. 
them. 

MANY   ST.\Y  OX 

Although   it   has  been  more  than  3   ye.i;- 
since  the  first  Peace  Corps  volunteers  arrive 
in  Sierra  Leone,  there  is  still  in  the  count: 
at  least  one  member  from  every  Peace  Corj) 
group.    Billie  Day  (Littleton,  Colo.)  who  w., 
in  the  original  group  of  37  secondary  schoc  . 
teacfcers,   is  now  a  member  of  the  staff  i' 
Freetown   as   administrative   assistant.     Pa- 
tricia   Preciado    (Riverdale,    N.J.)     came    i; 
September  1962,  with  group  II  teachers,  the;: 
stayed    on    for    a    third    year    to   work    in    ; 
hospital.     Jeff   Mareck    (Novato,    Calif.),   a 
group  III  rural  development  volunteer,  sa'A 
his  colleagues  off  last  July,  but  Jeff — a  me- 
chanical   whiz    who   keeps   Peace    Corps   ve- 
hicles running  in  addition  t-o  his  rural  do 
velopment  chores — has  stayed  on  to  give  ." 
sagging    jeep    fleet    several    thousand    extr 
miles.      Groups    IV     (51    secondary    schoc. 
teachers),  V    (27   rural   development  volun- 
teers ) .  and  VI  ( 69  secondary  school  teacher.-^ 
are  in  the  midst  of  tours. 


Foreign  Aid  Gives  New  Hope  to 
Thousands  in  Brazil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
Los  Angeles  Times  article  should  prove  r. 
point  to  critics  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
who  insist  that  U.S.  assistance  rarely 
reaches  the  people  in  need.  A  firsthand 
obseiTation  by  Los  Angeles  Times  staff 
writer,  Francis  B.  Kent,  tells  the  story  of 
noi'theast  Brazil — a  story  of  the  desper- 
ately poor  who  have  found  better  ways  of 
building  things,  better  health  facilities, 
employment,  food,  a  helping  hand  in  time 
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of  disaster,  and  a  future  for  their  children 
because  of  aid  from  the  American  people. 

And  for  those  who  insist  upon  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  in  return  for  foreign 
aid,  perhaps  the  prayers  of  these  grate- 
ful townfolk  will  sufiBce. 

Here  is  a  story — a  time  story — proving 
that  foreign  aid  deals  with  real  people, 
real  problems,  and  effective  solutions: 

(From  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif.)    Times,  Feb. 

28.   19651 
Rural  Brazil  Grateful  for  U.S.  Aid — Fobo 
FOR  Peace  Gives  Thousands  New  Lease  ov 
Life 

(By  Francis  B.  Kenti 

Salvadore,  Brazil. — In  the  drawing  rooms 
of  Brazil's  big  cities  you  hear  scant  mention 
of  U.S.  aid  programs.  The  drawing  room  set 
would  rather  talk  politics. 

But  in  the  interior,  in  the  little  tow"hs 
Just  this  side  of  starvation,  U.S.  assistance 
is  a  byword. 

Listen  to  the  Reverend  Paulo  Jose  da  Silva, 
Jr.,  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Ipiau, 
where  floods  routed  hundreds  of  families  last 
year  and  drove  an  already  poverty-stricken 
people  to  the  brink  of  despair : 

"Every  Wednesday  we  have  a  prayer  meet- 
ing and  invariably  someone  rises  to  thank 
the  American  people  for  their  help." 

Listen  to  Edison  Moura  Nery,  acting  mayor 
of  Jaguaquara: 

"Help  from  the  United  Slates  has  brought 
this  town  to  life.  Its  results  have  been 
spectacular." 

ALIIANCE   PR.AISED 

On  the  wall  behind  Nery  hung  a  poster, 
about  4  feet  square,  bearing  the  clasped- 
hands  symbol  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Others  like  it  are  in  city  halls  throughout 
ilie  northeast. 

Both  the  pastor  and  the  politician  were 
talking  about  the  food  for  peace  program, 
which  under  the  Alliance  has  given  thous- 
ands of  Brazilians  a  new  lease  on  life. 

And  not  only  Brazilians.  Food  for  peace 
distributes  surplus  VS.  farm  products  to 
needy  people  abroad,  is  helping  people  in 
more  than  100  countries  around  the  world. 

Here  in  the  Brazilian  northeast,  where  life- 
time hunger  is  the  lot  of  millions,  the  effects 
of  food  for  peace  are  particularly  apparent. 
Food  has  become  a  kind  of  money  and  it  has 
built  scores  of  roads,  dams,  waterwells,  and 
public  buildings  that  would  have  been  im- 
possible without  it. 

It  works  like  this:  The  chronically  un- 
employed are  put  to  work  and  paid  partly  in 
cash  and  partly  in  food.  Local  governments 
put  up  the  money.  Food  for  peace  provides 
wheat,  cornmeal,  dried  milk,  and  edible  oils. 

Ipiau  and  Jaguaquara  are  Just  two  of  the 
towns  that  food  for  peace  Is  changing.  They 
lie  southwest  of  Salvador,  capital  of  Bahia 
state,  and  just  west  of  the  sugarcane  belt 
tliat  runs  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Beyond  this  fertile  belt  the  land  deteri- 
r.rates  rapidly.  The  soU  Is  poor  and  the 
weather  cycle  irregular.  More  often  than  not 
there  is  drought  and  everything  dries  up, 
including  the  people.  When  it  rains,  fre- 
quently after  dry  spells  of  up  to  3  years,  the 
water  comes  down  in  torrents. 

THOUSANDS     FLEE     FLOODS 

Last  year  there  were  floods.  Tliousands  of 
families  were  driven  from  their  homes  and 
had  no  place  to  turn  for  help.  Food  for 
I^eace  stepped  in  with  emergency  relief. 

When  the  immediate  crisis  was  past  it  be- 
came apparent  that  a  long-range  program 
was  needed,  a  program  that  would  anticipate 
flood  and  drought  and  at  the  same  time  help 
meet  the  problems  of  chronic  tmemployment. 

What  grew  out  of  it  was  tlie  food  for  work 
program,  which  goes  a  long  way  toward  meet- 
ing a  prime  goal  for  food  for  peace:  Com- 
munity development. 

According  to  Leonard  G.  Wolf,  a  former 
Iowa  Congressman  who  is  the  director  of  food 


for  peace  in  Brazil,  the  distribution  of  sur- 
plus foods  should  be  more  than  Just  a  hand- 
out. It  should  be  a  tool,  he  says,  to  interest 
people  in  their  problems  and  get  them  started 
toward  solutions. 

In  some  areas  of  the  northeast  it  has 
worked  dramatically.    In  others  it  has  failed. 

It  has  worked  in  Jaguaquara,  where  the 
townspeople  have  gone  to  work  with  vigor. 
A  6-mile  burro  trail  to  the  main  Salvador- 
Rio  de  Janeiro  highway  h6is  been  broadened 
and  graded.  Drainage  ditches  have  been 
dug  to  carry  away  the  heavy  rains  that  used 
to  isolate  the  town.  At  tlie  road's  junction 
with  the  highway  a  community  market  build- 
ing is  going  up  where  farmers  will  be  able 
to  bring  their  bananas  and  mandioc  for 
transport  into  Salvador. 

Jaguaquara's  main  street  is  being  paved, 
and  as  the  paving  progresses  the  face  of  the 
town  is  changing.  No  longer  plagued  by 
clouds  of  red  dust  raised  by  passing  vehicles, 
the  shopkeepers  and  dwellers  are  painting, 
planting  flower  gardens,  and  generally  spruc- 
ing up  their  proj>erty. 

SEVEN  THOUSAND  PARTICIPATING 

Nery,  the  acting  mayor,  said  in  an  inter- 
view that  the  7,000  people  of  Jaguaquara  now 
have  an  active  Interest  in  their  town  They 
take  pride  in  it,  knowing  that  they  have  con- 
tributed to  its  improvement 

In  Ipiau,  a  town  of  about  15,000,  the  story 
is  much  the  same  but  on  a  broader  scale 
Here,  with  the  help  of  food  for  peace,  more 
than  200  houses  have  been  built  for  families 
flooded  out  of  the  lowlands  along  the  river 
An  agriculture  school  is  being  built,  along 
with  a  sewerage  system  and  the  town's  first 
public  library 

Ipiau's  Baptist  pastor,  Mr.  da  Silva.  oper- 
ates a  clinic  in  connection  with  his  church. 
Since  American  food  began  arriving,  he  told 
a  reporter,  the  number  of  townspeople  seek- 
ing medical  help  has  fallen  off  dramatically. 

Food  for  peace  will  not  last  forever.  In 
Brazil  the  program  Is  scheduled  to  wind  up 
in  1971.  By  then.  Wolf  said  recently,  it  is 
hoped  that  Brazilians  will  be  able  to  carry 
on  by  themselves. 

One  area  that  shows  promise  of  carrying 
on  independently  is  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, under  which  about  3.5  million  young- 
sters are  now  being  provided  with  a  daily  hot 
meal.  The  fare  is  spartan:  reconstituted 
milk,  a  sort  of  grruel  prepared  from  wheat  and 
perhaps  some  bread  or  macaroni. 

But  here  again  the  purpose  is  community 
development,  and  Brazilians  are  taking  a 
hand  in  local  administration  and  food  prepa- 
ration. 

In  addition  to  community  development. 
Wolf  sees  in  the  school  lunch  program  a 
means  of  broadening  education  in  a  country 
where  about  half  the  population  is  illiterate. 

BUILDING    FUTURE 

"Tlie  generation  that  should  be  in  school 
today."  he  said,  "wiU  have  to  provide  the  na- 
tional leaders  of  tomorrow." 

But  because  of  widespread  poverty  rel- 
atively few  stay  in  school  very  long,  partic- 
uliu-ly  in  the  northeast.  Where  a  hot  lunch 
is  served,  attendance  figures  rise  sharply  and 
the  number  of  children  who  go  on  to  grad- 
uate increases. 

For  more  than  a  decade  Brazil  has  had  a 
school  lunch  program  of  its  own  but,  ac- 
cording to  Wolf,  until  food  for  peace  became 
availa'ole,  it  drifted  along  without  much  suc- 
ce-s^s . 

Now  the  program  has  come  alive.  Repre- 
sentatives from  tliroughout  the  country  met 
here  recently  for  a  2-week  conference  and 
their  enthusiasm  was  high.  They  attended 
classes  in  nutrition  and  methods  of  food 
preparation  and  took  home  with  them 
packets  of  vegetable  seeds  donated  by  the 
Ferry  Morse  Co.,  of  Kentucky. 

One  reason  for  the  heightened  interest  in 
the  program,  according  to  a  number  of  dele- 
gates, is  the  unparalleled  support  shown  by 


the  revolutionary  government  that  took 
power  last  April.  The  new  government, 
which  has  slashed  budgets  everywhere,  not 
only  refused  to  cut  back  the  lunch  program, 
but  quadrupled  its  funds. 

At  a  closing  ceremony  in  the  University  of 
Bahia  auditorium,  speaker  after  speaker 
mounted  the  rostrum  to  sing  the  praises  of 
the  alliance  for  progress  and  food  for  peace. 

Unintentionally,  perhaps  they  answered 
two  questions  often  heard  in  the  United 
States:  are  the  people  overseas  aware  of  U.S. 
foreign  aid?     Do  they  appreciate  it? 

Here  in  the  Brazilian  northeast,  it  seems, 
they  are.     And  they  do. 


Labor  Develops  Latin  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
tliink  it  is  significant  that  among  the 
forces  in  the  United  States  encouraging 
the  economic  and  social  development  of 
Latin  America  is  the  American  labor 
movement. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  In 
the  Record  an  excellent  editorial  from 
the  April  26.  1965,  Issue  of  the  Michigan 
City,  Ind.,  News  Dispatch,  concerning 
the  role  of  the  American  labor  movement 
in  Latin  America. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Labor  Develops  Latin  America 

The  labor  movement  of  the  Americas  Is 
playing  an  increasingly  active  role  in  Latin- 
American  economic  and  social  development. 

A  major  catalytic  force  in  this  effort  is  the 
American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Develop- 
ment, sponsored  Jointly  by  U,S.  labor  unions, 
private  firms  and  the  Government  to  foster 
development  of  free  trade  unions  In  Latin 
America. 

AIFI.D's  social  projects  department  assists 
Latin -American  unions  in  preparing  proj- 
ects, arranging  financing  and  construction 
and  setting  up  administrative  procedures  for 
completed  projects. 

The  social  projects  department,  established 
in  1962,  is  currently  working  on  28  projects 
planned  by  Latin  labor  unions  in  13  alliance 
nations.  These  projects,  representing  a  com- 
bined investment  of  *94  million,  are  mainly 
in  the  housing  field  but  also  include  such 
activities  as  credit  unions,  workers'  banks, 
consumer  and  producer  co-ops,  medical  clin- 
ics and  rural  development  programs. 

Three  projects  are  essentially  completed. 
Largest  is  the  $10  million  John  P.  Kennedy 
housing  project  in  Mexico  City  sponsored  by 
a  union  of  graphic  arts  workers. 

The  Institute  also  assisted  in  establishing 
ASINCOOP,  a  savings  and  loan  association 
for  workers'  housing  cooperatives,  which 
opened  in  Lima  last  summer. 

Another  project  nearing  completion  Is  a 
185-unlt  housing  development  in  Honduras, 
sponsored  by  the  Tela  Railroad  Workers 
Union. 

A  $3  million  extension  is  being  planned  for 
members  of  the  North  Coast  Federation  of 
Workers. 

The  Inter-.\merican  Development  Bank  is 
considering  a  $2  million  loan  application  to 
help  finance  construction  of  the  planned 
1,400  homes. 

Other    examples    of    union    projects,    now 

being  planned  with  assistance  from  AIFLD: 

In    Argentina,    four    unions    are    drafting 

plans   for   a  2,000-vmlt  project   to  be  con- 
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structed  on  13  sites,  mostly  in  the  province 
of  Buenos  Aires.  Financing  will  come  from 
a  $10  million  loan  from  AFL-CIO-affillated 
unions.- 

Members  o*  40  Siko  Paulo.  Brazil,  trade 
unions  will  be  eligible  for  homes  in  the  pro- 
posed 5,000-unit  Kennedy  Memorial  housing 
project,  to  be  built  on  two  sites.  The  AFL- 
CIO  has  earmarked  $7  million  for  the  project 
and  AID  has  pledged  more  than  $2.7  million 
in  counterpart  cruzeiros. 

In  Chile.  1.000  units  are  being  planned 
for  union  members  in  six  cities. 

Colombia's  Democratic  Trade  Union  Al- 
liance, formed  to  coordinate  union  hoiasing 
efforts,  plans  more  than  4,000  units  in  Bogota 
and  14  other  cities. 

In  Costa  Rica,  a  proposed  215-imit  proj- 
ect will  be  financed  from  a  $1  million  loan 
from  the  AFL-CIO  welfare  and  pension  fund. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  site  prepara- 
tion work  has  begun  for  a  900-unit  project 
for  sugar  mill  workers  in  San  Pedro  de 
Macoris. 

In  Ecuador,  a  preliminary  survey  for  a  $2 
million.  AFLr-CIO-financed  project  has  been 
completed. 

Peruvian  unionists  are  making  final  revi- 
sions on  a  planned  tricity  housing  project 
(Chinabote.  Cuzoo,  and  Ti-ujillo)  of  about 
830  units,  to  be  financed  by  a  $3  million  AFL- 
CIO  loan. 

Urugruayan  unions  are  planning  construc- 
tion of  800  units  in  tliree  urban  locations. 
Financing  will  come  from  a  proposed  $3  mil- 
lion AFL-CIO  loan. 


Craters  of  Moon  Established  as  Monu- 
ment 41  Years  Ago 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6.  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  States  bordering  my  State  of  Idaho 
are  dotted  with  world-renowTied  national 
parks  such  as  Glacier  National  Park  in 
Montana;  Yellowstone  National  Park  In 
Montana  and  Wyoming,  and  a  part  of 
which  Is  in  Idaho;  Grand  Teton  National 
Park  In  Wyoming;  Bi-yce  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  in  Utah;  Crater  Lake  Na- 
tional Park  in  Oregon;  and  Mount  Rainer 
National  Park  in  Washington. 

While  the  Yellowstone-Teton  Natiolial 
Park  combination  is  the  only  such  area 
of  this  nature  immediately  adjacent  to  or 
partially  within  Idaho,  yet  Idaho  does 
contain  all,  or  paits  of,  15  national  for- 
ests— 12  of  which  ai-e  entirely  within  the 
State.  These  national  forests,  together 
with  other  federally  owned  lands,  com- 
prise 67  percent  of  the  land  area  of 
Idaho.  These  national  forests — from 
Kaniksu  on  the  Canadian  border  to 
Cache  and  Caribou  in  the  southeastern 
comer  of  the  State — contain  some  of  the 
most  rugged,  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  unusual  scenic  portions  of  the 
United  States. 

In  Idaho  is  the  world  famous  winter 
and  summer  playground — Sun  Valley. 

In  Idaho  is  a  river  that  disappears  into 
the  desert,  only  to  reappear  over  a  hun- 
dred miles  away  in  the  form  of  a  "thou- 
sand springs"  gushing  from  the  walls  of 
the  Snake  River  Canyon. 


In  Idaho  is  probably  the  most  weirdly 
beautiful  and  unique  national  monument 
in  the  United  States — the  Craters  of  the 
Moon  National  Monument — located  just 
a  few  miles  from  where  the  Lost  River 
sinks  frcon  sight.  Created  by  a  volcanic 
eruption — estimated  by  geologists  to  have 
occurred  about  1,650  years  ago — Craters 
of  the  Moon  National  Monument  now 
attracts  nearly  200,000  visitoas  yearly. 

I  include  in  the  Record  a  story  on  this 
unique  monument — a  stoiy  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Idaho  Sunday  Joui'nal, 
published  in  Pocatello.  Idaho,  on  May  2, 
1965,  the  41st  annivei*sai-y  of  the  desig- 
nation of  Craters  of  the  Moon  as  a  na- 
tional monument: 

Craters  of  Moon  Established  As  Monument 
41  Years  Ago 

Arco. — On  May  2,  1924 — 41  years  ago — 
President  Calvin  Coolidge  procbiimed  tlie  es- 
tablishment of  Craters  of  tiie  Moon  National 
Monument. 

The  proclamation  recoginzed  "an  area 
which  contains  a  remarkable  fissure  eruption 
together  with  its  associated  volcanic  cones, 
craters,  rifts,  lava  flows.  c*ves.  natural 
bridges,  and  other  phenomena  characteristic 
of  volcanic  action  which  are  of  unusual  sci- 
entific value  and  general  interest  •  •  *." 

Today  Craters  of  the  Moon  is  visited  by 
nearly  200,000  visitors  per  year,  reports  Super- 
intendent Roger  J.  Contro.  A  modern  visitor 
center,  plus  intepetive  signs  and  tails,  help 
visitors  understand  the  fascinating  story  told 
iiere  in  lava  rock.  It  is  a  unique  study  area 
lor  geologists,  because  in  one  small  area  it 
exhibits  almost  every  primary  feature  of 
basaltic  volcanism  known  the  world  over. 

In  1962  a  pristine  grassland,  surrounded  by 
rough  lava  flows,  and  thus  fwotected  from 
domestic  grazing,  was  added  to  the  monu- 
ment for  scientific  purposes.  Such  an  island 
of  vegetation,  called  a  •Kip^ika"  by  Ha- 
waiians,  provides  a  valuable  comparison  with 
native  grasslands  in  this  part  of  Idaho  which 
have  been  subjected  to  various  degrees  of 
heavy  livestock  grazing.  Scieatists  from  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  University 
of  Idaho  are  presently  studying  soil  and 
range  conditions  of  the  Kipuka. 

Craters  of  the  Moon  is  present ly  Idaho's 
only  member  of  the  200 -unit  national  park 
system.  It  was  the  11th  of  77  iiational  mon- 
uments which  have  been  established. 


Pennsylvania's  Urban  Communities 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  2S,  1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  tlie  fol- 
lowing : 

Message  on  the  Future  of  Pennsylvania's 
Urban  Communities,  bt  Gov.  William  W. 
Scranton,  Before  a  Joint  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  HARRiSBfRC.  Pa.,  April 
20,  1965 

Mr.  Lieutenant  Governor.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, my  fellow  Pennsylvanians,  we  oome  here 
today  In  behalf  of  the  9  million  Pennsyl- 
vanians who  live  in  our  big  cities,  our  sub- 
urbs, our  smaller  cities,  our  growing  towns. 
We  seek  to  design  an  effective  local-State 
partnership  to  buUd  better  communities  in 
a  better  Pennsylvania. 


We  shall  talk  of  people;  and  of  their  homes 
and  their  schools,  and  of  their  fight  against 
Juvenile  delinquency,  and  of  their  struggle 
for  good  communities,  for  public  health  and 
public  safety. 

And  when  we  have  finished,  Pennsylvania 
will  be  on  her  way  to  another  chapter  ot 
greatness. 

For  of  all  human  creations  none  is  more 
perverse  than  the  urban  community.  It 
gives  with  one  hand,  and  takes  away  witli 
the  other. 

Cities  exist,  for  example,  to  provide  other- 
wise impossible  opportunities  for  economic 
advancement.  Yet,  they  also  spawn  the 
criielest  jKJverty. 

Cities  are  for  the  common  safety  of  theii 
inhabitants.  Yet,  they  simmer  with  crime, 
delinquency,  and  violence. 

Cities  are  for  health  and  happiness.  Yet 
there  are  places  in  Philadelphia  where  babies 
die  at  three  times  the  normal  rate. 

Cities  are  for  convenience.  Yet,  the  sub- 
urban commuter  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
convenienced men  in  all  America. 

Cities  exist  so  that  man  can  savor  and 
supplement  his  cultural  birthright.  Yet 
even  the  basic  education  of  the  young  be- 
comes more  difficult  each  year. 

So,  man  creates  urban  communities  ti- 
nurture  and  shape  his  civilization,  but  he 
must  wage  a  perpetual  struggle  lest  they 
succeed  only  in  twisting  and  brutalizing  it 

And  the  enemies  of  the  urban  community 
are  legion. 

Overcrowding.  The  sordid  press  of  to<j 
many  people  into  rundown,  shoddy  neigh- 
borhoods. The  monotonous  crush  of  stone, 
steel  and  brick,  until  God's  green  earth  is 
blotted  out  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  man 
was  made  to  serve  the  buildings. 

The  squalid  ghettos  of  penned-in  himian- 
ity,  ill  equipped  by  ignorance,  prejudice,  and 
disease  to  break  the  chains  of  poverty. 

Overrapid  growth.  And,  even  In  more 
prosperous  communities,  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide community  facilities  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity or  quality  to  serve  a  burgeoning  popula- 
tion. 

Or  lack  of  growth.  And  the  growing  cob- 
webs of  decay  it  spins  off. 

One  or  more  of  these  malfunctions  of 
modern  society  has  taken  its  toll  through 
all  the  urban  communities  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  big  cities,  the  suburbs,  the  smaller  cities, 
the  towns — none  has  completely  escaped,  and 
all  are  endangered  in  the  future. 

Juvenile  delinquency  in  Pennsylvania '.s 
urban  communities  has  increased  as  much 
as  30  percent  since  1959. 

Over  300  Pennsylvania  communities  still 
dump  raw,  untreated  sewage  into  the  streams 
and  rivers  of  our  State. 

Though  the  average  density  of  popula- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  Is  only  252  persons  per 
square  mile,  there  are  neighborhoods  in  Phil- 
adelphia where  nearly  63,000  human  being.- 
per  square  mile  are  squeezed  in. 

Each  year,  some  20,000  children  in  Pennsyl- 
vania's urban  communities  drop  out  withou- 
completing  grade  and  high  school. 

There  are  sections  of  our  larger  cilie.s 
where  the  unemployment  rate  surpasses  20 
percent,  and  among  young  people  in  certain 
neighborhoods  it  rises  to  more  than  60  per- 
cent. 

And.  in  Pennsylvania,  over  65  of  every  100 
single-family  urban  homes  are  older  than 
25  years — and  that's  16  percentage  point.* 
higher  than  the  national  average  and  higher 
than  any  of  our  neighboring  States. 

All  this  Is  clear  testimony  that  Pennsyl- 
vania's urban  communities  have  deep  prob- 
lems that  must  be  solved. 

And    the    government   of    this    Common- 
wealth must  be  prepared  to  become  a  ful' 
partner  with  the  local  communities  in  the 
labor  tiiat  lies  ahead. 
We  have  started. 
But  now  there  is  much  more  to  be  doiit 


And  that  is  why  I  come  here  today  to 
propose  a  new  era  in  the  relationship  of  our 
state  and  oiu*  communities. 

I  propose  a  dynamic  new  partnership  of 
state  and  local  govermnents  to  make  the 
urban  areas  of  Pennsylvania  the  most  liv- 
.ible,  the  most  progressive  in  all  the  Nation, 

Such  an  alliance  requires  that  we  adopt 
•wo  broad  and  bold  approaches. 

The  first  of  these  is  to  assure  that  the  lo- 
cal communities  are  strong  enough  to  carry 
tlielr  end  of  the  partnership. 

And,  second,  the  State  government  must 
embaxk  on  a  series  of  new  and  expanded 
programs  that  hit  as  rifle  shots  at  the  most 
.~erious  problems  facing  local  communities 
today. 

Consider  the  first  of  these  two  approaches: 

Local  communities  are  creatures  of  the 
State.  In  fact,  the  relationship  historically 
Jias  been  almost  that  of  parent  and  child. 
But  a  wise  parent  knows  that  when  the 
child  has  reached  maturity  he  must  be  given 
more  of  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of  his  own 
.iffalrs  and  those  of  the  family. 

For  the  communities  of  Pennsylvania  that 
time  has  come.  And  to  effect  it  I  offer  four 
.-pecific  proposals. 

First,  I  ask  the  general  assembly  to  create 
a  new  cabinet-level  department  of  commun- 
ity affairs. 

This  will  give  the  communities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania a  fair  voice  and  a  long  overdue  voice 
:n  the  highest  councils  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. 

At  long  last,  9  million  persons  who  live  In 
Pennsylvania's  urban  areas — whether  big 
city,  suburban  area,  smaller  city  or  growing 
I  own — will  have  a  major  department  of  the 
::Dvernment  interested  specifically  in  the  ex- 
t>erlence  and  problems  of  lu-ban  living. 

When  finally  assembled  the  new  depart- 
ment will  have  under  its  Jurisdiction  all  of 
those  programs  and  areas  of  responsibility 
which  are  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
urban   communities  of  Pennsylvania. 

These  will  include  not  only  the  compila- 
tion and  dissemination  of  statistical  and  pro- 
fessional information  of  Importance  to  the 
communities,  but  also  such  programs  as  ur- 
ban renewal,  mass  transportation  and  com- 
munity planning. 

In  addition,  the  new  department  will  have 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Commonwealth's  el- 
torts  to  encourage  the  development  of  hous- 
ing for  oiu-  citizens. 

Summed  up,  the  Department  of  Commu- 
nity Affairs  will  provide  a  clearing  house  for 
solving  the  common  problems  of  Pennsyl- 
vania commtmities,  an  opportunity  for  those 
'  ommunltles  to  be  fully  represented  in  the 
■state  government,  and  a  one-stop  agency  to 
.  arry  out  the  programs  which  are  of  vital 
•  mportance  to  the  urban  areas  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, 

The  second  great  need,  if  our  local  com- 
munities are  to  develop  the  strength  they 
ought  to  have,  is  for  the  general  assembly 
to  enact  sweeping  reforms  in  the  election 
i.iws  of  the  Conmionwealth. 

I  will,  therefore,  put  before  you  legislation 
-0  reform  the  conduct  of  elections  in  Penn- 
-ylvanla. 

It  will  call  for  a  new  method  of  selecting 
fiection  district  officials  and  will  provide  for 
.^eir  training,     it  will  reform  the  existing 
osentee  ballot  law.    And  It  will  provide  im- 
proved procedures  to  guarantee  every  citi- 
-  on  s  right  to  vote  without  coercion  and  to 
lave  his  ballot  honestly  counted. 
The    third  need    to  strengthen '  our  local 
'mmunities  Is  for  more  of  them  to  volun- 
TUy  enter  Into  regional  planning  and  re- 
nted activities  with  their  neighbors 
The  State  planning  board  Is  currently  con- 
-tucting  reconnaissance  surveys  of  each  re- 

'^nrl  ""If  l^^  ^^*^-  ^^^^'  P^^  t^e  other 
•ork  of  the  planning  board,  will  IdenUfy 
'tnmon  regional  problems  which  wUl  only 
.•  :eld  to  regional  solutions. 
'  ..V"^?  requesting  the  planning  board,  there- 
-'re,  to  make  its  studies  and  all  other  pos- 


sible aid  available  to  the  local  communities. 
And  I  urge  our  communities  to  undertake 
the  widespread  practice  of  voluntary,  co- 
operative regional  planning  and  related  ac- 
tivities. 

-And,  finally,  the  fotu-th  proposal  I  am 
making  to  strengthen  our  local  communities 
is  this: 

We  need  to  strip  away  all  of  the  old,  out- 
moded restrictive  Stale  law  which  has  piled 
up  over  the  years.  Nearly  two  centuries  of 
legislative  accumulation  overcontrols  our 
communities,  stifles  their  initiative,  and  re- 
duces their  ability  to  produce  viable  local 
governments. 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  remove  from 
the  State  constitution  itself  some  of  the  old- 
fushloned  and  unnecessary  restrictions  and 
anachronism  which  it  forces  on  local  govern- 
ment. 

A  constitutional  amendment  to  accomplish 
just  that  is  already  before  the  General  As- 
sembly as  part  of  this  administration's  con- 
stitutional reform  package.  I  urge  you  to 
p.iss  it  speedily. 

Furthermore,  we  need  to  reexamine  the 
whole  body  of  local  government  restrictions 
enacted  through  the  years  by  the  General 
As.sembly. 

I  am  appointing,  therefore,  a  high-level 
and  bipartisan  task  force — including  repre- 
sentatives of  State  and  local  governments,  of 
the  general  assembly,  of  local  government 
associations,  and  of  other  interested  grotips — 
to  begin  Immediately  the  task  of  reviewing 
existing  law. 

When  this  task  force  completes  its  labor, 
the  results  will  be  presented  to  the  general 
assembly,  along  with  recommendations  for 
change,   repeal   and   modernization. 

These  four  proposals  then  can  make  Penn- 
sylvania's urban  communities  strong  enough 
to  carry  their  half  of  the  dynamic  local -State 
partnership  I  am  proposing. 

But  to  provide  for  strong  communities  is 
to  meet  only  part  of  the  challenge. 

The  government  of  the  Commonwealth 
also  must  now  take  on  an  even  more  fierce 
determination  to  strike  out  at  the  common 
enemies  of  its  communities  and  itself. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  we  undertake 
new  programs  aimed  at  five  great  problem* 
facing  our  communities,  but  which  are  be- 
yond their  ability  to  tackle  alone. 

These  five  great  problems  are:  Education, 
housing,  crime  and  delinquency,  ma.-^s  trans- 
portation, and  health. 
First,  education. 

In  1  week  I  will  put  before  you  the  results 
of  an  exhaustive  2-year  effort  which  un- 
tangles the  present  maze  of  State  subsidies 
for  the  support  of  local  schools. 

I  mention  it  today  because  the  new  sys- 
tem will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  school- 
children  of  Pennsylvania's  urban  areas. 

Besides  the  new  subsidy  formula,  there 
are  two  more  vital  educational  meastires  I 
urge  you  to  enact.  One  will  give  youngsters 
from  the  slums  a  fair  chance  at  an  equal 
start.  The  second  will  replace  wornout  school 
buildings  in  our  heaviest  populated  areas. 

The  first  program  Is  already  before  you. 
In  my  original  budget  requests  I  Included, 
and  I  urge  you  now  to  act  favorably  on  it 
a  request  for  $1  million  to  provide  preschool 
training  for  chUdren  from  the  slums. 

There  are  the  children,  who  without  special 
early  help,  wlU  drop  out  of  school  before 
the  eighth  grade.  Their  deprived  back- 
grounds guarantee  that  without  this  pre- 
school training  they  vnn  not  be  able  to  keep 
pace  with  more  fortunate  children.  I  believe 
they  deserve  our  special  help. 

The  second  program— to  replace  wornout 
school  buUdings  in  our  heavy  populated  cen- 
ters—will be  detailed  in  next  week's  educa- 
tion message. 

In  a  nutshell,  however,  what  I  will  sug- 
gest is  that  the  Stat«  heavUy  Invest,  through 
Its  long-term  bcxrowing  capacity,  in  the  mod- 
ernization of  Pennsylvania's  most  outmoded 
school  buildings. 


The  second  great  need  of  Pennsylvania's 
tirban  communities  la  housing. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  general  level  of 
n^r  home  construction  in  Pennsylvania. 

We  know  that  the  average  age  of  housing 
in  Pennsylvania  is  older  than  the  national 
average  and  older  than  our  neighboring 
States.  And  we  know,  too.  that  the  number 
of  new  housing  starts  in  the  Commonwealth 
has  been  down  in  some  recent  years. 

Obviously,  the  decades  of  economic  plight 
In  Pennsylvania,  reflected  In  what  until  re- 
cently was  an  unemployment  rate  far  higher 
than  the  national  average,  did  have  and 
might  still  be  having  an  adverse  effect  oa 
the  housing  industry. 

But  what  no  one  knows  Is  whether  this 
completely  explains  the  less  than  Ideal  con- 
struction level.    We  must  find  out. 

I  shall  name,  therefore,  a  cabinet-level 
group  to  work  in  close  touch  with  the  home- 
building  industry  to  determine  what  the 
Commonwealth  might  do  to  stimulate  the 
private  construction  of  housing.  If  Indeed 
there  is  need  for  governmental  action.  It  shall 
be  promptly  made  known  to  the  general 
assembly. 

Meanwhile,  there  Is  one  vast  segment  of 
Pennsylvania's  housing  need  that  we  can 
and  should  move  Immediately  to  meet. 

We  need  nearly  30,000  middle-income 
homes  and  I  propose  an  Imaginative  and 
unique  program  through  which  the  Com- 
monwealth will  stimulate  private  enter- 
prise to  fill  that  need. 

These  homes  v.x>uld  sell  In  the  910,000  to 
817.500  price  range  and  would  be  purchased 
by  Pennsylvanians  at  the  $3,600  to  $8,000 
annual  earnings  level. 

The  largest  single  obstacle  now  preventing 
these  families  from  owning  their  own  homes 
Is  the  income  requirements  under  presently 
available  financing. 

The  detailed  program  I  will  shortly  put 
before  you  wUl  remove  that  obstacle  by  low- 
ering the  interest  on  mortgages  and  thus  re- 
ducing the  family  Income  needed  to  meet 
monthly  payments. 

The  money  to  finance  this  plan  will  come 
from  bonds  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Hous- 
ing Agency.  The  mortgagee  it  finances  will 
be  fully  insured.  The  bonds  will  Ije  repaid 
over  the  years  as  the  mortgages  are  reduced 
by  the  families  purchasing  the  homes. 

In  all,  this  proposal  means  more  home- 
owning  Pennsylvanians,  stronger  commu- 
nities, and  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  a  vital  seg- 
ment of  the  State's  economy. 

The  third  great  urban  problem  which  I 
propose  we  tackle  is  crime  and  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

You  will  soon  have  before  you  a  new  plan 
to  improve  Petmsylvania's  outdated  system 
of  corrections  and  rehabilitation  for  adult 
criminals.  But  today  I  want  to  concentrate 
on  Juvenile  delinquency  which  Is  of  particu- 
lar concern  to  the  urban  communities. 

I  luge  you  to  enact  a  $3  mUlion  proposal 
which,  added  to  our  existing  effort,  will  pro- 
vide Pennsylvania  with  «  Juvenile  delin- 
quency program  second  to  none  In  the  Na- 
tion in  its  ability  to  rehabilitate  young  de- 
linquents and  at  the  same  time  protect 
society  from  youthful  lawlessness. 

Here  are  the  detaUs : 

1.  We   will   provide    within    a   matter    of 
months,  to  fill  what  is  an  emergency  need 
Institutional  facilities  for  an  additional  600 
juveniles. 

2.  We  wUl  double  the  present  State  con- 
tribution toward  local  Juvenile  police  units. 

3.  We  will  double  the  present  State  con- 
tribution toward  Juvenile  court  and  proba- 
tion ser%'ices. 

4.  We  wlU  increase  the  professional  staff 
working  on  the  effective  placement  of  of- 
fenders In  institutions  and  other  aspects  of 
correction. 

5.  We  will  increase  by  50  percent  our  ef- 
forts at  juvenile  gang  control. 

6.  We  will  establish,  perhaps  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania  State   University,   a   badlj   needed 
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training  school  for  those  who  work  in  the 
field  of  delinquency  and  control. 

The  foiirth  great  problem  of  oxxx  urban 
communities  lies  in  the  field  of  mass  tranjs- 
portatic>ps»*=*^ 

Several  weeks  ago  the  administration  pre- 
sented to  the  general  assembly  what  is  Penn- 
sylvania's first  major  program  in  this  impor- 
tant area.  I  urge  you  to  adopt  It  without 
delay. 

When  you  do,  you  will  have  made  It  pos- 
sible for  us  to  help  unclog  the  transportation 
arteries  of  our  commtuiities  by  helping  to 
purchase  needed  transit  equipment;  by  aid- 
ing in  projects  designed  to  ease  the  current 
Inadequacies  of  commuter  trains;  by  par- 
ticipating In  programs  to  encourage  public 
use  of  mass  transit  systems;  and  by  establish- 
ing a  State  agency  to  specialize  in  mass  trans- 
portation problems. 

If  you  now  provide  for  this  program,  which 
was  developed  after  consultation  and  study 
across  the  State,  you  will  have  given  Penn- 
sylvania an  Immediate  start  on  solving  a 
grave  problem  that  can  only  grow  worse  if 
ignored. 

And,  finally,  the  fifth  great  area  of  need  for 
oxir  communities  which  I  ask  you  to  meet  lies 
in  the  field  of  public  health. 

I  ask  you  specifically  to  do  two  things : 

First,  authorize  local  conrununities  to 
establish     district     health     offices     so     that 

through  cooperation  they  can  better  meet 

the  public  health  needs  of  Pennsylvania. 

Second,  to  provide  $2  million  as  the  States 
share  in  a  program  with  local  and  Federal 
financing  to  make  available  $10  million  in 
community  centers  for  the  mentally  ill  and 
the  mentally  retarded. 

So.  there  you  have  it.  An  ambitious,  but 
very  practical  plan  to  weld  a  dynamic  new 
partnership  between  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ermnents. 

The  formula  is  very  much  to  the  point: 
Provide  strong  local  governments  and  then 
back  them  with  the  resources  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

In  behalf  of  the  9  million  Pennsylvanians 
who  live  in  Pennsylvania's  urban  commvtni- 
ties,  I  ask  you  to  adopt  It. 

If  you  do,  we  indeed  shall  have  better 
communities  in  a  better  Pennsylvania 

In  fact,  as  we  have  now  begun  to  do  so 
often,  we  can  in  this.  too.  lead  the  Nation. 


An  Interview  With  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  the 
Honorable  Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  May  7, 
1965,  on  the  Situation  in  the  Dominican 
Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

Il^T  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  the  transcript  of  a  television 
interview  I  have  just  conducted  with  the 
distinguished  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  The 
Honorable  Jack  Hood  Vaughn. 

I  think  particularly  significant  among 
Mr.  Vaughn's  remarks  is  his  call  for  the 
esublishment  of  an  inter-American 
peacekeeping  force,  a  multilateral  force 
composed  of  troops  from  the  several 
states  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 


This  force  could  be,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Vaughn,  "on  call,  ready  and  trained 
at  all  times  to  cope  with  such  emergen- 
cies" as  the  present  crisis  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic. 

The  transcript  follows: 
Interview  by  Representative  John  Brademas 

OP    Assistant    Secretary    Of    State    for 

Inter-American       Affairs,       Jack       Hood 

Vaughn 

Representative  Bradem.\s.  Mr.  Secretary, 
why  are  the  U.S.  Marines  in  the  Dominican 
Republic? 

Secretary  Vaughn.  The  U.S.  Marines  went 
into  the  Dominican  Republic  I6st  Wednesday 
evening  (April  28)  after  the  only  forces — 
the  only  elements  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic with  whom  we  were  in  contaci — after  we 
had  been  advised  by  our  Ambassador  Ben- 
nett that  the  situation  had  deteriorated  to 
the  point  where  the  lives  .md  safety  of  our 
citizens  there  could  no  longer  be  guaranteed. 
That's  why  they're  there. 

Representative  Brademas.  What  about  the 
danger  of  adverse  Latin  .\metican  reaction 
to  our  unilateral  interveiuion  down  there? 

Secretary  Vaughn.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  as  you  know,  John,  of  adverse  reaction 
and  criticism  already.  Certainly  this  could 
have  been  expected  and  more  to  come.  How- 
ever, privately  many  of  my  Latin  American 
friends  have  confessed  that  although  this 
bothers  them  deeply  ar.a  emotionally,  they 
realize  that  we  had  no  choice.    The  President 

felt  at  thB  time  of  taking  action  that  he  had 
no  choice,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  aban- 
don roughly  3,000  Amerii  an  citizens  plus  the 
hundreds  of  other  citi?ens,  non-Dominican 
citizens,  who  had  requested  and  desperately 
needed  our  immediate  hiOip  and  protection. 
Representative  Brademas.  Wliat  about  the 
involvement  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  at  this  point? 

Secretary  Vaughn.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
OrganiXation  of  America!  States  has  sent 
their  Secretary  General,  Mr.  Mora,  and  a  spe- 
cial commission  of  five  to  investigate  the 
situation  to  determine  ii  a  cease-fire  can  be 
established  and  made  to  work  and  if  a 
more — not  permanent  but  moie — formal  ar- 
rangement can  be  worked  out  whereby  the 
peace  will  be  safeguarded  and  the  country 
will  be  able  to  move  back  toward  constitu- 
tional government. 

Representative  Brademas.  le  there  any 
prospect  that  a  permanent  peace-keeping 
force  on  a  miUtilateral  b.isis,  composed  of 
troops  from  OAS,  could  be  developed  for 
ftiture  crises? 

Secretary  Vaughn.  The  hrs:  step  will  cer- 
tainly be  the  effort  to  get  a  number  of  Latin 
countries  to  send  contingents  there  to  re- 
place U.S.  troops  and  ay.sist  U.S.  troops  in 
keeping  the  peace.  I  would  hope,  personally, 
John,  that  this  would  be  the  first  step  in  the 
establishment  of  an  inter-American  peace- 
keeping force,  a  multilateral  force  that  could 
be  on  call,  ready  and  tr.uned  at  all  times  to 
cope  with  such  emergencies. 

Representative  Brademas.  I  just  have  three 
other  quick  questions  to  shoot  at  you. 
What's  the  future  o:  e.x-President  Juan 
Bosch? 

Secretary  Vaughn.  His  fut\u-e,  in  my  opin- 
ion, depends  on  him  and  depends  on  the 
Dominican  people.  They  have  seen  him  as 
a  successful  campaigner  and  president.  He 
left  and  much  happened  since  he  left. 
Whether  he  comes  back  and  in  what  role  I 
think  should  be  determined  by  the  Domin- 
ican people. 

Representative  Brademas.  Would  you  com- 
ment on  the  twin  dangers  of  a  Communist 
coup  on  the  one  hand  and  a  rightwing  mili- 
tary dictatorship  on  the  other  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic? 

Secretary  Vaughn.  In  the  past  the  choice 
has  been  between  democracy  and  the  dicta- 
torship of  the  right.  More  and  more  we  have 
a  new  ingredient  which  is  a  dictatorship  on 


the  left.  Neither  form  of  dictatorship  is  ;  - 
ceptable  to  us  and  we  would  hope  that  the:  i 
will  be  a  government  and  a  philosophy  r : 
government  somewhere  in  the  middle. 

Representative  Brademas.  I  have  Just  oi., 
final  question  which  I  ask  you  not  only  b  - 
cause  we've  had  Peace  Corps  volunteers  ;  . 
the  Dominican  Republic  but  because  y.  ; 
were  once  an  administrator  of  the  Pea 
Corps  yotu-self .  What  about  the  role  i : 
American  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  th 
country? 

Secretary   Vaughn.  As   has   been   the   c, 
always,  I  have  derived  great  pride  and  sa  - 
isfaction  from  the  performance  of  the  volii:  - 
teers  in  this  crisis.    During  the  heavy  figlr - 
ing,  during  the  disturbances  in  general,  t:.- 
Peace    Corps   volunteers  stayed   on   the   Jo. 
We  have  a  contingent  of  nurses  there  w;. 
have  worked  around  the  clock  in  Dominic..;, 
hospitals   for   the   last    10   days.     There   ar.; 
no    complaints — they    haven't    been    hurt— 
they're  there  to  help  the  people. 

Representative  Brademas.  Thank  you.  M 
Secretary. 


Dr.  Gilbert  Klaperman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
OP 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OP    newt    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  TENZER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  list... 
with   reverence  to   our  opening   pray.;; 
each  day.     Today  I  had  the  honor'  < : 
hearing  my  own  spiritual  leader.  Dr.  Gil- 
bert Klaperman,  rabbi  of  Congregatic  . 
Beth   Sholom,   Lawrence,   Long   Islain.i 
N.Y.     Our  guest  chaplain  today  serve;; 
during  World  War  n  as  chaplain  in  tl. 
Canadian  Army  with  the  reserve  rai .; 
of  captain.    Ordained  by  the  Rabbi  Isan 
Elchanan  Theological  Seminary  in  194: 
he  received  his  B.A.,  and  doctoral  degn 
at  Yeshiva  University  and  his  M.A.  at  t"; 
State  University  of  Iowa. 

Rabbi  Klaperman  is  president  of  tl. 
National  Jewish  Book  Council,  vice  pre- 
ident  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Rabb: 
assistant  professor  of  sociology  at  Y' 
Shiva  University,  vice  president  of  tl. 
Hadoar,  chaplain  at  the  Nassau  Couir 
Jail,  and  active  in  many  Jewish  and  civ; 
oi-ganizations. 

Previously,     Dr.     Klaperman     tauu; 
comparative  religion,  history,  Bible,  eti.- 
ics  and  related  courses  at  the  State  Ur.  - 
versity    of   Iowa    and    Talmud    at    tl  ■ 
Teachers  Institute  of  Yeshiva  Universif 
He  was  the  director  of  the  B'nai  Bri' 
Hillel  Foundation  of  Queens  Univer.'^r 
in  Kingston,  Ontario;  at  the  State  Ur..- 
versity  of  Iowa  and  Iowa  State  College  ; 
Iowa;   The  Citadel  at  Charleston,  S.l 
and  at  Clemson  College  in  Clemson.  S  C 

Rabbi  Klaperman  sei-ved  in  pulpit.*;  . 
Charleston,  S.C;   West  New  York   a:   . 
Kingston,   Ontario,  prior  to  cominu 
Lawrence. 

He  is  listed  in  "Who's  Who  in  P 
ligion,"  "Who's  Who  in  World  Jewrv 
"Who's  Who  in  the  East."  and  "Wh(> 
Who  in  American  Colleges  and  Univt ;  - 
sities,"  and  is  a  past  president  of  Yeshiv 
College  Alumni  Organization  and  pa 
national  secretary  of  the  Rabbinit. 
Council  of  America. 
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Rabbi  Klaperman  has  contributed  ex- 
ttusively  to  "Jewish  Life,"  "Opinion, 
Horizon,"  "Jewish  Spectator"  and  the 
•American  Educator  Encyclopedia."  Is 
:he  author  of  a  definitive  history  of  Ye- 
.hiva  University  and  coauthor  with  his 
wife  of  a  four-volume  history  of  the 
Jewish  people. 

Rabbi  Klaperman  has  traveled  exten- 
sively and  was  a  member  of  the  five-man 
delegation  of  the  Rabbinical  Council  of 
America  that  conducted  a  7-week  fact- 
;:nding  mission  in  Riis.sian  and  other 
countries  behind  the  Iron  .Curtain  in 
1956. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  my  colleagues 
:o  know  about  my  spiritual  leader,  so 
liiey  would  better  understand  my  pride 
^\\d  happiness  today. 


Labor-Health,    Education,    and    Welfare 
Appropriations,  1966 


SPEECH 


OP 

HON.  JOHN  E. 


FOGARTY 


or  RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  biU  (HJl.  7765)  making 
;;ppropriations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
aid  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
Api-il  27,  1965,  I  spent  a  few  hours  at 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  the  only  mental 
!;ospital  operated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
trnment  that  admits  all  types  of  mental 
iiatients.  Among  the  7,500  patient*  to 
.'horn  the  hospital  affords  service  are 
cliildren  as  young  as  10  years  of  age 
and  oldsters  up  to  100.  They  are  Negro 
and  white,  with  a  sprhikling  of  other 
.aces.  They  suffer  from  aU  known  fomis 
of  mental  illness,  and  not  a  few  have 
i>ther  handicaps,  as  well.  Some  are 
olLnd,  deaf,  or  physically  crippled.  They 
:;re  veterans,  residents  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  became  ill  while  out 
'  f  the  country.  Some  are  well  off  finan- 
cially,  and  pay  for  their  treatment,  but 
:;.ost  are  afflicted  by  poverty.  They  have 
come  as  voluntary  i>atients,  by  civil  com- 
:iiitment,  and  some  750  as  a  result  of 
i  :iminal  proceedings.  Some  have  been 
a  the  hospital  only  a  few  days,  while 
I  i  hers  have  been  there  for  20  years  or 
laore.  Some  are  treated  only  on  their 
'  ards,  but  the  majority  are  able  to  move 
;ibout  the  360-acre  campus  to  various  ac- 
::vities  thi'oughout  the  hospital.     Many 

ork  a  major  part  of  the  day  in  such 
;  laces  as  the  wards,  laundry,  warehouse, 
;:itchens,  and  on  the  grounds.  Some 
vork  in  the  city  and  sleep  at  the  hos- 
rutal,  participating  in  treatment  pro- 
grams in  the  evening.  Others  live  at 
i.ome  and  return  for  treatment  during 
the  day.  Some  return  every  day,  others 
only  once  every  month  or  two.  Treat- 
ment ranges  from  the  administration  of 


medications  to  Individual  and  group 
psychotherapy,  occupational  and  recre- 
ational therapy,  and  vocational  training. 
My  visit  was  at  once  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  and  rewarding,  yet  disheartening 
and  amioying  e.xperiences  I  have  had  in 
recent  years.  The  hopeful  and  reward- 
ing aspects  had  to  do  with  seeing  some  of 
the  newer  buildings  and  equipment  pro- 
vided in  the  last  few  years,  and  meeting 
with  the  able  and  dedicated  staff  mem- 
bers who  treat  patients  in  these  and  the 
older  facilities.  St.  Elizabeths  has,  as 
far  as  I  can  tell  as  a  layman,  some  of 
the  finest  resources  available  for  the 
treatment  of  multiple-handicapped, 
mentally  ill  persons. 

It  has  an  extensive  training  program 
in  psychiatry  and  some  other  medical 
specialties,  psychology,  undergraduate 
and  graduate  nursing,  occupational 
therapy,  ministry  to  the  mentally  ill. 
social  work,  and  psychodrama.  This 
training  program  could  be  expanded,  with 
proper  financial  support,  to  increase  its 
contribution  to  the  critically  short  na- 
tional pool  of  mental  health  personnel. 
Its  eflorts  to  develop  new  teaching  meth- 
ods for  the  training  of  these  needed  per- 
sonnel could  be  further  developed. 

The  ho.spital  Is  also  carrying  out  crit- 
ically needed  research,  much  of  it  in  col- 
laboration with  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  With  the  research  re- 
sources of  the  Institute  and  the  patient 
resources  of  St.  Elizabeths,  both  located 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  strengthen 
greatly  the  training  and  research  en- 
deavors of  the  national  mental  health 
program.  We  also  have  an  opportunity 
and  an  obligation  to  demonstrate, 
through  joint  endeavors  of  the  hospital, 
the  Institute,  and  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, how  services  to  the  mentally  ill  can 
be  prov-ided  in  the  most  effective  way 
possible,  and  how  the  size  of  large  public 
mental  hospitals  can  be  materially  re- 
duced. 

This  brings  me  to  the  disheartening 
and  annoying  aspects  of  my  visit.  St. 
Elizabeths  was  established  in  1855,  and  is 
still  forced  to  use  many  buildings  from 
60  to  110  years  old,  that  have  long  since 
been  outmoded. 

Many  of  these  older  buildings  are 
frightfully  overcrowded.  Despite  the 
best  efforts  of  the  staff,  these  buildings 
scream  out  of  society's  callous  disregard 
for  the  dignity  of  our  fellow  human  be- 
ings who  are  housed  and  treated  in  them. 
Those  buildings  must  go.  They  must  be 
replaced.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
Congress  has  already  appropriated  funds 
for  the  construction  of  one  badly  needed 
replacement  building,  and  the  working 
drawings  and  specifications  were  com- 
pleted last  June,  almost  a  year  ago.  But 
the  contract  for  construction  has  been 
delayed,  apparently  at  the  request  of  the 
District  Government.  Why  this  has  oc- 
curred, I  do  not  fully  know,  but  I  mean 
to  find  out. 

This  most  affluent  of  all  nations  in  the 
world,  deeply  engrossed  as  it  is  in  the 
rights  of  its  own  citizens  and  the  free- 
dom of  all  men,  simply  cannot  and  must 
not  continue  to  treat  the  mentally  ill  as 
second-class  citizens.  The  Congress  has 
launched  a  broad  program  to  assist  the 


States,  local  communities,  universities, 
and  other  teaching  and  research  institu- 
tions to  improve  the  mental  health  of 
our  people.  Yet,  the  only  federally  oper- 
ated general  mental  hospital,  St.  Eliza- 
beths— located,  here,  in  the  Nations 
Capitol — does  not  have  the  physical  and 
staff  resources  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
assignment  we  have  given  it. 

In  a  sense,  St.  Elizabeths  now  epitom- 
izes the  problem  faced  by  most  public 
mental  hospitals  in  this  country.  It  has 
some  fine  buildings  and  equipment,  and  a 
knowledgeable  and  dedicated  staff.  It  is 
doing  an  excellent  job  within  the  re- 
sources ai'ailable  to  it.  Well  over  half 
of  all  patients  now  admitted  are  re- 
turned to  the  community  within  a  few 
months  of  their  admission.  But  it  also 
has  some  obsolete,  rundown,  and  wholly 
unacceptable  facilities.  Its  staff  is  too 
small  to  give  each  patient  his  best  pos- 
sible chance  for  improvement. 

I  address  the  conscience  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress.  We  can  ill  afford  to 
continue  to  neglect  the  patients  in  our 
own  Federal  mental  hospital,  while  urg- 
ing the  States  and  localities  to  improve 
their  services  to  the  mentally  ill.  Let  us 
demonstrate  that  the  patients  at  St. 
Elizabeths  are  not  second-class  citizens, 
and  develop  our  own  resources  as  a  model 
for  the  Nation. 


Citizenship  Award  to  Patrolman  Crepeaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF   NEW    JEKSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6.  1965 

Mi-s.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our 
colleagues  know,  one  of  the  most  satis- 
fying aspects  of  public  life  is  the  oppor- 
tunity from  time  to  time  to  participate 
in  ceremonies  honoring  persons  whose 
contributions  to  their  communities  have 
marked  them  as  outstanding  citizens. 

Last  Sunday,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
join  in  a  particularly  impressive  and 
worthwhile  occasion  of  this  kind.  The 
honored  citizen  was  Patrolman  Frank  J. 
Crepeau  of  Westfield,  N.J.,  who  received 
the  Fifth  Annual  Citizenship  and  Civic 
Affairs  Award  of  the  Westfield-Moun- 
tainside  Lodge  of  B'nai  B'rith. 

Patrolman  Crepeau  organized  the  Po- 
lice Athletic  League  Ln  Westfield  12 
years  ago  and  has  worked  tirelessly,  self- 
lessly,  and  effectively  with  the  youth  of 
the  community  ever  since.  He  was  a 
most  deserving  winner  of  this  high 
honor,  and  I  was  proud  to  pay  him  my 
tribute  and  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  B'nai  B'rith  for  making  it  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  belief  that  our 
colleagues  will  also  he  interested  in 
knowing  of  this  example  of  good  citizen- 
ship. I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
the  newspaper  report  of  the  award  cere- 
mony which  was  published  in  the  May 
3  issue  of  the  Courier-News  of  Plainfield, 
N.J. 

The  article  follows: 
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WESTFrELD  Policeman  Receives  B'nai  B'rith 

CmZENSHIF     AWABO 

(By  Herb   Potter) 

Westfield. — Representative  Plorencz  P. 
DwTEB,  Republican,  of  Union,  p>ald  tribute 
last  night  to  Patrolman  Prank  Crepeau  as  a 
good  citizen  "giving  of  himself  so  that  the 
community  could  b«  a  better  place  in  wliicb 
to  live." 

Crepeau  was  the  recipient  of  the  fifth  an- 
nual citizenship  and  civic  affairs  award  of 
B'nai  B'rith  at  a  reception  last  night  in  Tem- 
ple Emanu-El. 

He  was  honored  for  his  work  in  organizing 
the  Police  Athletic  League  here  12  years  ago 
and  working  with  it  ever  since.  He  has  seen 
It  grow  from  about  30  members  to  nearly 
120  members.  Two  of  the  youths  who  parti- 
cipated in  the  early  days  are  now  members 
of  the  police  department,  helping  him  to 
help  others. 

Mrs.  DwYER  said  today,  "When  our  com- 
munities have  become  cogs  in  the  giant 
megalopolis  and  when  the  fast  pace  and  com- 
plexity of  life  tempts  us  to  turn  over  our 
personal  responsibilities  to  some  supercare- 
taker.  it's  more  important  than  ever  that 
we  recapture  the  meaning  and  restore  the 
BUbstance  of  citizenship  to  a  place  of  honor." 

EXTBAORDINAET    CITIZEN 

What  Is  needed  today,  and  what  the  B'nai 
B'rith  citizenship  award  honors,  the  Con- 
gresswoman  asserted,  is  the  kind  of  citizen 
whose  sense  of  public  responsibility  tran- 
scends the  ordinary  and  overcomes  the  ob- 
stacles. 

Patrolman  Crepeau,  she  said,  Is  one  of 
these.  Being  a  police  officer,  he  is  especially 
able  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  prevent- 
ing delinquency  before  it  becomes  a  police 
problem,  he  recognizes  that  young  people 
need  a  chance  to  grow  up  as  interested  and 
contributing  members  of  the  community  and 
he  overcame  obstacles  and  moments  of  dls- 
couragement  to  achieve  his  goal,  Mrs.  Dwter 
added. 

"With  community  problems  multiplying — 
and  no  evidence  that  the  process  will  dimin- 
ish— they  must  be  dealt  with,  at  least  in 
part,  here  in  our  own  local  communities," 
Mrs.  Dwter  said.  "Here  is  where  the  prob- 
lems and  the  people  live:  here  the  needs  are 
personal  and  manageable;  and  here  there 
must  be  the  Prank  Crepeatis  to  handle 
them." 

The  award,  presented  by  Mrs.  Aldan  Mark- 
eon,  cochalrman  of  the  oommlttee,  recog- 
nized Crei>eau's  outstanding  contribution  in 
community  and  civic  affairs  and  said  he  la 
serving  the  community  with  honor  and  dis- 
tinction. 

TWELVE    TEARS    WITH    PAL 

In  accepting  the  award,  Crepeau  said  he 
was  doing  so  with  deep  humility  and  that  in 
his  12  years  with  the  PAL  he  had  a  lot  of 
help  from  different  organizations,  and  the 
police  department.  He  said  his  work  with 
the  PAL  was  a  labor  of  love  and  a  Job  he 
wanted  to  do  and  he  hoped  that  the  plaque 
he  received  will  someday  be  displayed  In  a 
PAL  building  In  Westfleld. 

Also  paying  tribute  to  Crepeau  was  Police 
Cliief  James  Moran,  who  nominated  him  for 
the  award.  Moran  said  he  worked  with 
Crepeau  in  the  early  days  of  PAL  and  no 
one  knows  the  amount  of  work  he  put  into 
the  organization  and  the  many  times  he 
used  his  own  money  to  help  finance  activi- 
ties. Tlie  award,  Moran  said.  Is  a  glowing 
tribute  to  Crepeau's  tenacity  in  sticking  to 
this  worthwhile  activity. 

Congratulatory  telegrams  were  received 
from  the  Kiwanls  Club  and  Crepeau's  fel- 
low members  of  the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent 
Association.  Youngsters  from  the  PAL 
formed  a  color  guard  for  the  pledge  to  the 
flag. 

The  Reverend  John  Flanagan,  of  Holy 
Trinity  Chtirch,  pronounced  the  invocation 
and    Rabbi   Bernard    M.   Honan,   of    Temple 
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Emanu-El  gave  the  benediction.  Herbert 
Ross,  president  of  the  men's  ledge,  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  Ross,  president  of  the  women's 
chapter,  made  brief  remarks. 


Conservation' and  the  Poverty  War: 
A  Paradox 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  major  efforts  are  being  made  to 
alleviate  poverty  in  our  rui-al  areas,  the 
administration  proposes  to  create  new 
poverty  by  cutting  budget  requests  for 
conservation  programs.  I  can  assure  the 
experts  in  the  Department  ol  Agriculture 
that  economic  conditioiis  on  our  family 
farms  are  already  sufficiently  low  to  pro- 
vide adequate  challenges  for  the  poverty 
program.  No  further  effort  Is  necessary. 
It  Is  reported  that  the  architects  of  the 
Great  Society  are  having  difficulties  in 
communicating  with  rural  leaders  to  im- 
plement the  rural  programs  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  This  communication's  gap  is 
neither  startling  nor  now.  What  is  sur- 
prising Is  that  at  a  time  when  coopera- 
tion from  farm  leadeis  is  desired,  the 
efifectiveness  of  one  segment  of  farm 
economy,  the  conservation  districts.  Is  to 
be  seriously  impaired.  This  paradox  has 
been  recognized  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts in  its  newsletter  of  April  27,  1965. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  conser- 
vation districts  in  promoting  local  co- 
ordinated action,  I  am  including  a  part 
of  the  association's  recent  newsletter  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 

Encouraging  rural  people  to  organize  to 
help  themselves  and  advance  vitiil  national 
purposes  Is  emerging  as  .i  major  problem  for 
administrators  of  several  "Great  Society" 
programs  now  underway. 

Dissatisfaction  with  pro£rress  on  one  front 
came  to  light  last  week  when  critics  charged 
that  rural  communities  n.re  being  discrim- 
inated against  in  the  fight  against  poverty. 
Officials  responded  by  saying  that  urban 
areas  are  more  successfiU  in  competing  for 
attention  and  funds  because  they  are  bet- 
ter organized  and  have  better  communica- 
tions. 

Antipoverty  Chief  Sargent  Shriver  said  It 
is  "harder  to  get  to  the  nu-al  poor."  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Orvllle  L.  Freeman  com- 
plained about  the  troubles  of  commimlcating 
with  and  stirring  up  leaders  scattered  about 
the  countryside. 

America's  conservation  district  lenders 
know  intimately  Just  how  dimcult  it  is  to 
activate  public  opinion  about  critical  prob- 
lems of  national  slgnlflcance.  and  to  start 
from  scratch  In  building  local  organizations 
to  deal  with  them.  With  patience  and  a 
sense  of  purpose,  however,  District  leaders 
have  done  Just  that.  And  It  didn't  happen 
overnight. 

Districts  have  been  eminently  successful 
In  organizing  people  to  help  themselves — 
the  very  problem  now  engaging  the  directors 
of  the  economic  opportunities  program.  Soil 
and  water  conservation  districjs  have  cre- 
ated a  conservation  corps  of  impressive  pro- 
portions— composed     of     15,00O     community 


leaders  and  a  working  force  of  nearly  2  mi".- 
llon  individual  cooperators  ready  to  carrv 
forward  conservation  activities. 

Others  share  their  dedication  and  enthu- 
siasm. Among  these  are  niunbered  the  bank- 
ers, businessmen,  housewives,  supplier.s, 
manufacturers,  sportsmen,  and  municipr.l 
officials  who  have  seen  how  district  programs 
protect  natural  resources,  build  Jobs,  im- 
prove water  supplies,  and  increase  recrea- 
tional opportunities. 

The  district  movement — viewed  solely  as 
an  organizational  mechanism  for  enlisting 
local  participation  and  fostering  coordinated 
action — is  an  achievement  of  great  conse- 
quence. It  is  in  the  mainstream  of  our 
democratic  tradition,  and  every  supervisor 
and  friend  of  districts  can  be  Justly  prov.cJ 
of  the  accomplishment. 

But  the  question  the  Nation  is  now  called 
upon  to  answer  is — how  much  is  this  organi- 
zation worth?  How  valuable  is  it  to  main- 
tain this  mechanism  for  advancing  conserva- 
tion; to  continue  the  contributions  of  men 
and  women  dedicated  to  the  principle  cf 
local  self-government?  How  Important  is  :t 
to  maintain  the  interest  of  2  million  lanc!- 
owners  and  operators  in  adopting  conserve. - 
tlon  meastires  that  benefit  all  the  people? 

There  Is  a  paradox  In  the  spectacle  of  thp 
Federal  Government  in  its  attempts,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  advance  the  national  purpose  oi" 
ending  poverty  by  struggling  to  build  up  loc^.! 
interest  and  an  organizational  framewori: 
for  action;  and.  on  the  other  hand,  propos- 
ing budget  cuts  that  would  Jeopardize  the 
programs  and  dim  the  enthusiasm  of  district 
officials  and  their  cooperators  seeking  to  .'.d- 
vanee  the  equally  important  national  pur- 
pose of  conservation  and  resource  develop- 
ment. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  at  this  stage  cf 
affairs  to  battle  for  recognition  of  the  funda- 
niental  values  of  our  proven  approach  to  con- 
servation objectives.  Instead,  this  Is  a  time 
for  strengthening  and  fortifying  district  pro- 
grams. It  Is  a  time  for  Congress  to  capitalize 
on  the  unique  advantages  that  districts  offer 
for  mobilizing  the  capabilities  of  millions  cf 
participants  in  accomplishing  the  conserva- 
tion jobs  that  must  be  done. 


William  M.  Roark:  "I  Don't  Want  My 
Son  To  Fight  a  War  I  Shoald  Have 
Fought" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  CUI^NINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
most  of  us  the  war  in  Vietnam  ha.^ 
seemed  very  distant  and  far  removed 
from  our  personal  lives.  But  the  near- 
ness of  this  problem  was  brought  honv: 
to  me  rather  shockingly  recently  whc;: 
I  was  called  off  the  floor  of  the  House  o: 
Representatives  to  take  a  long  distar.ce 
telephone  call  informing  me  that  the 
only  son  of  one  of  my  best  friends  wa 
killed  in  action.  This  young  man,  whom 
I  had  known  since  childhood,  was  she: 
down  in  his  Navy  plane  over  Noiah 
Vietnam. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  witnessed  r. 
series  of  so-called  peace  demonstrations 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Young: 
men  and  women  calling  themselves  stu- 
dents, and  others,  have  demanded  that 
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we  pull  out  of  Vietnam.  These  "paci- 
ti.^ts"  have  conducted  marches,  sit-ins, 
and  lie-ins  in  front  of  the  White  House, 
Uie  home  of  the  President  of  tjie  United 
States.  These  "students"— supposedly 
cultured  and  educated  young  men  and 
women — wouVd  ask  the  United  States  to 
^top  hitting  militai-y  targets  in  North 
\'ietnam  without  requiring  that  the  Viet- 
cmg  stop  its  slaughter  of  civilians  in 
South  Vietnam.  Most  of  the  demon- 
-irators,  as  well  as  the  demonstrations. 
•'  ere  a  disgrace  to  this  Nation,  a  nation 
founded  on  freedom,  a  nation  dedicated 
10  the  task  of  presei-ving  freedom  for  all 
of  the  world's  peoples. 

In  contrast,  there  was  Navy  Lt.  Wil- 
liam M.  Roark.  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
f'rank  F.  Roark,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.  Bill 
was  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  an  all 
.American  boy.  He  loved  life  and 
liberty — he  died  defending  that  liberty 
when  his  plane  was  shot  down  over  North 
Vietnam.  He  was  willing  to  die  in  order 
that  his  children  might  know  the  mean- 
in  er  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

On  March  3,  a  month  before  his  death. 
Lieutenant  Roark  wrote  to  his  wife  Karen 
the  following: 

I  don't  want  my  sons  to  fight  a  war  I  should 
have  fought.  I  wish  more  Americans  felt 
that  way. 

I'm  not  a  warmonger:  it  will  be  me  who 
L'cts  shot  at.  But  it's  foolish  and  blind  not 
lo  have  the  courage  of  your  convictions. 

I  will  not  Uve  under  a  totalitarian  society 
.  nd  I  don't  want  you  to,  either.  I  believe  in 
God  and  will  resist  any  force  that  attempts 
:  1  remove  God  from  society,  no  matter  what 
:he  name. 

This  is  what  we  all  must  do  if  we  believe  in 
what  our  Pounding  Fathers  stood  for. 

I  hope  my  distinguished  colleagues  will 
take  heart  in  these  words  from  a  young 
.-American  who  died  for  what  he  believed 
in.  His  words  are  a  far  cry  from  those 
uttered  by  the  stringy-haired  girls  and 
bearded  boys  who  paraded  through 
Washington  and  whose  main  objective 
was  to  make  a  nuisance  and  a  spectacle 
of  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  more  to  the  Wil- 
liam Roark  story,  and  I  would  call  atten- 
iion  to  the  following  article  written  by 
Robert  Phipps  for  the  Omaha  World - 
Herald  issue  of  April  9. 1965 : 
I  Don't  Want  My  Sons  To  Picht  a  War  I 
SHOtJLD  Havk  Fought" 

(By  Robert  Phipps) 

On  March  3,  Navy  Lt.  William  M.  Roark 
w  rote  to  his  wife  in  Omaha  from  the  carrier 
Coral  Sea 

T  don't  want  my  sons  to  fight  a  war  I 
-iiould  have  fought.  I  wish  more  Americans 
: -It  that  way. 

"I'm  not  a  warmonger;  it  will  be  me  who 
t-'f  ts  shot  at.  But  It's  foolish  and  blind  not 
•  >  have  the  courage  of  your  convictions. 
I  will  not  live  under  a  totalitarian  society 
-.d  I  don't  want  you  to,  either.  I  believe 
:•!  God  and  will  resist  any  force  that  attempts 
■>>  remove  God  from  society,  no  matter  what 
;  '.e  name. 

"This  is  what  we  all  must  do  if  we  believe 
.  what  the  Foimding  Fathers  stood  for." 

Karen  Roark  studied  this  letter  Friday  in 
•  or  home  at  3620  Ida  Street,  hugged  her 
'.  lUghter,    Lisa,    4,    and    son,    John.    2,    and 

Iked  bravely  about  the  telegram  from  the 
-*i'!ense  Department. 

Lieutenant  Roark  was  killed  in  action  over 
North  Vietnam,  it  was  announced. 

The  telegram  with  supplementary  infor- 
nution  said  he  had  ejected  from  his  plane. 


had  parachuted  to  the  sea  and  was  seen  float- 
ing face  downward,  {M^sumably  dead  from 
gunshot  wounds.  Hla  body,  said  the  Defense 
Department,  is  not  recoverable. 

Mrs.  Roark,  who  is  expecting  a  third  child 
on  about  Easter  Svinday,  spoke  of  other 
things  her  husband  had  vrrltten  to  her. 

"He  believed  we  should  stay  In  southeast 
Asia  untU  we  finished  the  Jot),"  she  said. 
"He  was  proud  of  the  Navy,  proud  to  be  a 
Navy  flier. 

"He  felt  we  should  not  let  the  Communists 
drive  us  out,  that  it  is  better  to  finish  the 
Job  as  soon  as  possible.  He  wished  more 
Americans  were  keeping  up  with  the  situa- 
tion, "  she  added. 

Lieutenant  Roark  was  a  graduate  of  Cen- 
tral High  School  in  1956.  was  cadet  colonel 
and  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  and 
was  given  the  Kiwanls  Club  Medal  in  his 
senior  year  as  the  outstanding  cadet. 

His  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  P. 
Roark.  1819  South  76th  Street.  Recalling  the 
day  he  presented  the  Kiwanis  medal  to  his 
son.  Mr.  Roark  said:  "Prom  the  age  of  10. 
Bill  knew  he  wanted  to  be  a  Navy  officer. 

"He  had  no  idea  then  about  the  qualifica- 
tions at  the  Naval  Academy.  He  made  him- 
self qualify,  physically  and  mentally,  and 
graduated  in  1960. 

"I  have  talked  to  his  commanding  officer." 
Mr.  Roark  continued,  "and  he  told  me  Bill 
was   an  outstanding  officer  and  flier." 

The  lieutenant  started  his  second  cruise 
on  the  Coral  Sea  last  December  7,  after  duty 
at  Lemoore.  Calif.,  since  April  1962. 

Arrangements  for  a  church  memorial  serv- 
ice are  pending.  Svirvivors  also  include  the 
officer's  grandparents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  V.'. 
Emerson,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


Polish  Constitution  Day 


in  Polish  history:  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Katyn  massacre:  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  Yalta  Agreement: 
and  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  treacherous 
imprisorunent  by  Russia  of  16  members  of 
free  Poland's  underground  government. 

Of  these  dates,  the  one  that  will  long  burn 
in  the  hearts  of  PoUsii  patriots  as  one  of  the 
most  brutal  acts  of  genocide  in  World  War 
II  was  perpetrated  by  the  Russians  who 
massacred  14.283  Polish  officers  and  intel- 
lectual prisoners  in  the  spring  of  1940  at  the 
Katyn  Forest  near  Smolensk  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

When  accused  of  these  murders,  Moscow 
immediately  denied  them  and  counter- 
charged the  Nazi's  with  responsibility  for 
this  hideous  crime.  To  establish  the  truth 
the  Polish  Government-in-exlle  In  London 
appealed  to  the  International  Red  Cross  to 
conduct  an  impartial  investigation  of  the 
incident.  Since  the  Red  Cross  demanded 
representatives  of  each  country  Involved  in 
the  charges  to  be  present  during  the  inves- 
tigations, they  refused  to  conduct  them. 
for  Soviet  Russia  would  not  agree  to  be 
represented.  The  Russians  instead  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment-in-exile,  denouncing  It  as  acting 
fal-sely  in  collaboration  with  Nazi  Germany. 

It  wasn't  until  December  1952  that  a  se- 
lect committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives after  a  year  and  a  half  of  detaUed 
Investigations  of  pertinent  documents  and 
testimony  by  hundreds  of  duly  Identified 
witnesses  established  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  Russia  stands  accused  of  the 
Katyn  massacre. 

These  facts  of  crime,  deceit,  falsehood,  and 
treachery  should  bring  about  a  new  aware- 
ness to  us  of  the  Western  World,  of  the  true 
face  of  communism. 

We  must  here  today  rededicate  ovuselves 
to  deliverance  of  not  only  the  Polish  people 
bvit  all  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  from 
the  yoke  of  oppression. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  and  addressing 
a  banquet  in  Baltimore  last  night  by  a 
PoUsh  group  representing  the  Polish 
Coneress  of  America,  in  observance  of 
their  174th  anniversary. 

I  would  like  to  insert  that  address  at 
this  ix)int  in  the  Record  : 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Governor  Tawes.  Father 
Szelagowski,  distinguished  officials  of  our 
State  and  city  government,  other  head  table 
guests,  officers  and  members  of  the  Maryland 
Division  of  the  Polish  American  Congress, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  once  again  we  assem- 
ble to  commemorate  the  174th  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution 
of  May  3.  1791.  This  is  the  most  significant 
day  in  Poland's  history,  and  is  being  com- 
memorated by  approximately  10  million 
Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  throughout  our 
country  today. 

But  May  3,  1791,  is  not  Just  an  anniver- 
sary, it  stands  as  a  memorial  day  for  what 
was  once  a  free  Poland  and  it  prophesies  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  Justice  even  though 
Poland  has  once  more  been  deprived  of  her 
independence  and  sovereignty  by  Soviet 
Russia.  For  "Truth  criished  to  th.e  earth 
shall  rise  again,"  say  the  poets,  and  so  it  has 
with  the  Polish  people  who  have  time  and 
again  since  this  memorable  date  revolted 
from  tjrrannical  domination  and  asserted 
their  national  identity. 

This  year's  constitutional  day  observance 
also  coincides  with  other  significant  dates 


Anniversary  of  Israel  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF   CONNECnCTTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6, 1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, the  6th  of  May  1965,  presents  me 
with  the  welcome  opportunity  to  express 
my  sincere  congratulations  to  the  cour- 
ageous people  of  Israel  on  this,  their  17th 
anniversary  of  independence. 

For  nearly  two  millenia  after  the  de- 
struction of  their  Second  Temple  by  the 
armies  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Jews 
of  the  world  were  forced  to  look  upon 
their  ancient  heritage  as  a  purely  spirit- 
ual matter.  Never  for  a  moment,  how- 
ever, was  the  dream  of  the  return  to 
Zion  forgotten.  The  goal  of  once  again 
establishing  the  Independent  State  of 
Israel  permeated  the  literature,  the  art 
and  culture,  the  lives  and,  of  course,  the 
religion  of  the  world's  Jews. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century, 
due  in  large  part  to  a  new  series  of  po- 
groms, a  concerted  drive  to  create  a  new 
homeland  on  the  foundations  of  the  old 
was  begun.  Called  Zionism,  after  the 
hill  in  Jerusalem  which  bears  that  name, 
it  soon  attracted  many  notable  adherents, 
as  well  as  the  support  of  a  great  number 
of  Jews  in  countries  the  world  over. 
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With  the  close  of  World  War  I.  and  the 
express  support  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion, immigration  to  Palestine  by  refugees 
from  war-ravaged  Europe  increased 
markedly.  Despite  the  desire  of  the 
Jewish  community  of  Palestine  for  peace- 
ful and  fruitful  cooperation  with  the 
Arab  community,  the  irresponsible  lead- 
ership of  the  Arabs  encouraged  violent 
opposition  to  Jewish  property  and  activi- 
ties. 

In  an  effort  to  settle  then  early  peren- 
nial problem  of  the  future  of  Palestine, 
Great  Britain  asked  the  United  Nations 
for  assistance.  And,  in  late  1947,  a  his- 
toric decision  was  reached :  the  partition 
of  Palestine  into  a  Jewish  and  an  Arab 
State,  joined  together  in  an  economic 
union.  Once  again,  however,  the  in- 
transigence of  the  Arabs  proved  that 
the  final  realization  of  this  age-old 
dream  was  not  to  become  an  immediate 
reality.  As  soon  as  the  mandate  ended, 
and  the  newly  independent  State  of  Is- 
rael was  proclaimed  in  May  of  1948,  the 
armies  of  the  neighboring  Arab  States 
attacked  and  tried  to  thwart  the  peace- 
ful Implementation  of  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tion. 

The  self-defense  forces  of  the  Israeli, 
and  the  courage  and  conviction  of  the 
citizenry  of  the  new  state  were,  however, 
more  than  a  match  for  the  invaders. 
Once  the  armistice  agreements  had  been 
signed,  this  courageous  coimtry  em- 
barked upon  programs  to  realize  the 
dreams  and  ideals  of  centuries,  even 
though  there  remained  the  constant 
threat  of  new  attacks  from  its  Arab 
neighbors. 

What  has,  in  fact,  been  achieved  in 
the  17  short  years  which  have  passed  is 
remarkable.  In  the  field  of  agriculture, 
thousands  of  acres  have  been  reclaimed; 
In  the  field  of  industry,  thousands  of  new 
enterprises  have  been  created;  and  new- 
towns  and  (Sties,  hospitals,  schools,  and 
universities  have  been  founded  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  facilities  for  the  ex- 
panding population.  The  rate  of  growth 
of  the  economy,  as  well  of  the  per  capita 
income,  are  among  the  very  highest  in 
the  world. 

Indeed,  in  the  very  short  period  since 
I.srael  has  once  again  become  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  family  of  na- 
tions, the  progress  which  her  people  have 
achieved  is  nothing  short  of  miraculous. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  great  respect  and 
deep  conviction  that  I  today  salute  this 
small  state  and  its  people  on  another  of 
the  many,  many  anniversaries  I  expect 
to  see  it  celebrate. 


The  Selma,  Ala.,  Sihiation 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    Nrw    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1965 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  in  vigorously  protesting  the  calum- 
nious attack  against  participants  in  the 
Selma  march  by  the  Member  from  the 


State  of  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  on 
the  House  floor. 

The  clergymen  of  all  faiths,  the  nuns, 
and  the  other  victims  of  this  character 
assassination  actually  need  no  defense. 
The  character  of  their  lives  and  works  is 
eloquent  refutation  of  the  ciiarges  leveled 
at  them — charges  leveled  in  the  sanctity 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  immune 
from  legal  action.  The  vulgar  diatribe 
of  the  Member  from  Alabama  demeans 
only  himself  and  those  for  whom  he 
speaks. 

Lurid  stories  cannot  divert  attention 
from  the  evils  that  caused  the  long  and 
arduous  march  and  that  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  The  dedicated  citi- 
zens, religious  and  lay,  who  journeyed 
to  Alabama  at  personal  inconvenience 
and  expense  and  endured  hardship  and 
hostility  there  wiU  continue  to  practice 
the  virtue  of  charity  toward  their  detrac- 
tors. They  will  continue  to  work  whole- 
heartedly toward  the  goal  of  equal 
rights  and  equal  treatment  lor  all  mem- 
bers of  a  democratic  society. 

It  is  saddening — and  also  frighten- 
ing— to  witness  the  extremes  of  which 
men  are  capable  when  they  are  consumed 
with  racial  and  religious  prejudice  and 
hatred.  This  spirit  of  unreasoning  hate 
and  violence  has  found  release  in  the 
bombings  and  murders  of  helpless  peo- 
ple and  scurrilous  attacks  upon  citi- 
zens whose  only  crime  is  their  commit- 
ment to  the  Judeo-Christian  ethic  and 
the  democratic  principles  upon  which 
our  Nation  was  founded. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  join 
with  the  Selma  marchers  in  rejecting  the 
evil  of  hatred  that  poisons  the  wells  of 
our  democratic  institutions.  They  will 
not  be  swayed  from  the  ?reat  task  of  ful- 
filling the  promise  of  America,  of  ena- 
bling all  our  people  to  enjoy  the  dignity, 
equality,  and  justice  due  them  as  chil- 
dren of  God  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 


Israel's  17th  Annivenary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNT.^TIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  2965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Israel  Is  celebrating  this  week 
the  17th  anniversaiT  of  its  existence. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  take 
great  pride  In  the  fact  that  our  country 
helped  Israel  attain  its  Independence 
back  in  1948.  Since  then  the  relations 
between  our  two  countries  ha\e  been 
most  cordial  and  we  are  well  aware  that 
in  Israel  we  have  a  stanch  ally  in  that 
pait  of  the  world. 

We  also  note  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  that  Israel  has  utilized  our  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  best  advantage 
of  its  people  and  the  development  of  its 
resources,  so  that  today  it  is  one  of  the 
few  countries  which  no  longer  needs  our 
economic  aid  in  the  form  of  outright 
grants  or  even  technical  assistance.  We 
still  sell  to  Israel  limited  quantities  of 
our  surplus  agricultural  commodities  and 


we  also  extend  some  loans  to  her  for  de- 
velopmental purposes  which  are  subse- 
quently repaid  with  interest.  All  of  this 
merely  proves  that  Israel  has  made  re- 
markable economic  growth  and  has  many 
notable  achievements  to  its  credit  over 
these  past  years. 

To  be  sure,  Israel  has  Its  problems 
which  are  mainly  of  a  political  natm-e. 
To  this  day  its  Arab  neighbors  refuse  to 
recognize  her  and  to  make  peace  with, 
her.  They  refuse  to  recognize  reality 
and  are  still  dreaming  of  Israel's  de- 
struction and  scheming  against  her. 
They  fail  to  understand  that  a  new  con- 
flagration in  the  Middle  East  would  nor 
only  involve  them  too  and  bring  home  to 
their  people  the  full  tragedy  and  miseiy 
of  modern  warfare,  but  that  it  would  also 
engulf  many  other  nations  throughout 
the  world.' 

The  adamant  stand  taken  by  some  of 
the  Arab  leaders,  especially  that  of  Pi-es- 
ident  Nasser  of  Eg^-pt,  is  most  regrettable 
because  in  the  long  run  it  Is  a  disservice 
to  their  own  people.  Some  of  the  Arab 
leaders,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  beginning; 
to  regard  this  situation  in  more  realistic 
terms  and  are  calling  for  conciliation 
President  Hablb  Bourguiba  of  Tunisia 
has  recently  taken  the  initiative  in  bring- 
ing the  truth  of  the  Arab-Israel  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  to  the  attention 
of  the  Arab  world  and  in  warning  that 
any  aggression  against  Israel  is  bound 
to  fail.  He  has  showTi  himself  to  be  n 
statesman  of  the  fii-st  order  and  his  ef- 
forts toward  an  Arab-Israel  peace  should 
be  encouraged. 

As  the  years  go  on.  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel  is 
growing  in  many  ways.  The  interna- 
tional trade  between  our  two  countries 
is  constantly  increasing.  Cultural  ex- 
change is  becoming  an  important  factor 
Politically,  Israel  has  been  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  the  United  States  and  other 
free  world  nations  in  their  efforts  in  tht 
United  Nations  to  maintain  world  peac' 
and  to  uphold  the  cause  of  the  fret 
world.  One  of  the  most  recent  example.^ 
of  United  States-Israel  cooperation  i.s 
their  agreement  for  joint  research  into 
the  problem  of  water  desalinatior 
Should  this  research  lead  to  the  discov- 
ery of  more  economic  methods  for  large - 
scale  water  desalination,  as  I  am  sure  r 
will,  this  will  constitute  a  great  blessin- 
for  both  the  United  States  and  Isra^;' 
since  both  are  in  dire  need  of  fresh  wattr 
supplies. 

It  is  clear  then  that  both  countries  anc 
the  world  at  large  have  much  to  gain 
from  peaceful  relations.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  United  States  is  extremely  in- 
terested in  maintaining  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  is  ready  at  all  times  to  help 
bring  about  true  peace  between  Israc : 
and  her  Arab  neighbors. 

On  this  occasion  of  Israel's  17th  an- 
niversary of  its  establishment  as  an  Ir.- 
dependent  state,  we  pay  a  well-deserve  u 
tribute  to  this  little  nation  and  to  i'- 
leaders  and  people   on  their   achievt  ■ 
ments.    We  send  our  greetings  and  or; 
best  wishes  to  them  and  to  all  of  Israel 
friends  in  the  United  States.     It  is  m; 
sincere  hope  that  during  this  comin 
year  we  shall  all  witness  another  greu" 
achievement — peace,  prosperity,  and  p:  - 
litical  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 


AFL-CIO  Wai  Present  Tribute  to  a  Great 
American — Henry  J.  Kaiser 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST   VIRCrNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.ATES 

Friday,  May  7.  1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  20.  1965,  Heniy  J.  Kaiser  will  receive 
the  AFLr-CIO  Murray-Green  Award  at 
the  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 
This  is  the  only  national  citation  given 
by  the  AFL-CIO,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  its  18-year  history  the  recognition 
^^•ill  come  to  a  member  of  management. 

The  Murray-Green  Award  was  estab- 
lished to  express  tribute  to  outstanding 
contributions  made  by  individuals  and 
organizations  in  this  country  and  abroad 
ihat  have  improved  the  health,  welfare, 
and  recreation  of  people  everj-where. 

Mr.  Kaiser  was  selected  in  recognition 
of  his  notable  accomplisliments  in  the 
Held  of  voluntaiy  medical  care,  housing, 
and  labor-management  relations. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  know  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  personally.  West  Virginians  con- 
sider this  industrialist  and  humanitarian 
a  real  friend.  Ten  years  ago  he  broke 
-round  for  the  Kaiser  Aluminum  & 
Chemical  Corp.  at  Ravenswood  in  Jack- 
son County.  Since  then  the  population 
of  that  community  has  more  than  tripled 
and  the  county  now  has  the  second  high- 
f  St  per  capita  income  in  the  State,  large - 
Iv  as  a  result  of  the  plant's  operation. 
The  Ravenswood  factoiy  employs  more 
than  3,100  men  and  women  with  an  an- 
nual payroll  in  excess  of  $23  million. 
Kaiser  interests  have  also  been  instna- 
inental  in  improving  the  educational  sys- 
tem and  the  hospital  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  West  Vir- 
ginians and  Americans  in  saluting  and 
;ipplauding  Henry  J.  Kaiser — a  truly 
-  '.eat  American. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
fent  that  a  copy  of  the  official  biography 
of  Henry  J.  Kaiser  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  His  aclileve- 
raents  which  have  been  so  vital  to  our 
N'ation  should  be  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biogra- 
iihy  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Biography  of  Hemet  J.  Kaiser,  1965 

Henry  J.  (John)  Kaiser  was  tx)m  M.iy  9, 
'882,  at  Sprout  Brook,  N.Y.,  one  of  four  chil- 
tiren  of  Francis  J.  Kaiser,  a  shoemaker,  and 
Mary  (Yops)  Kaiser,  a  practical  nurse,  both 
'->f  whom  were  German  Immigrants. 

He  started  his  business  career  at  13  when 

.e  left  school  to  take  a  $1.50  a  week  Job  as 

c.i.«h  boy  for  a  Utica,  N.T.,  drygoods  store, 
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and  added  to  his  income  by  taking  photo- 
graphs after  regular  working  hours. 

Later  he  traveled  as  a  photographic  sup- 
plies salesman  in  upstate  New  York,  and  at 
22  became  Junior  partner  in  the  photographic 
firm  of  Brownell  &  Kaiser  at  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 
Within  a  year  he  purchased  the  business,  add- 
ing new  photographic  stores  at  Daytona  and 
several  other  Florida  cities  and  at  Nassau,  in 
the  Baham.is. 

Deciding  to  build  a  new  career  in  the  grow- 
ing West.  Mr.  Kaiser  went  to  Spokane,  Wash.. 
in  1906.  and  was  hired  by  a  hardware  com- 
pany, later  becoming  city  sales  manager.  In 
1912,  he  joined  a  construction  company  as 
salesman  and  manager  of  paving  contracts 
in  Washington  and  British  Columbia,  thus 
opening  the  way  for  his  career  in  building. 

He  established  his  first  company — the 
Henry  J.  Kaiser.  Co..  Ltd. — in  1914,  at  Van- 
couver. British  Columbia,  when  he  was  32. 
During  the  next  dozen  years,  he  concentrated 
on  highway  construction  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  California,  in  addition  to  con- 
structing several  sand  and  gravel  plants  of 
his  own  and  two  earthfiU  dams.  Oakland, 
Calif.,  became  Kaiser  headquarters  in  1921, 
and  l-.as  remained  the  home  office  for  hi&  ac- 
tivities ever  sii'^ce. 

The  year  1927  brought  what  Mr.  Kaiser 
considers  the  turning  point  in  his  career. 
It  W.1S  a  S20  million  project — huge  in  those 
days — to  build  some  200  miles  of  highway  and 
500  bridges  into  the  interior  of  Cuba.  It 
meant  organizing  6.000  workers  and  battling 
serious  obstacles,  but  the  pioneering  job  was 
finished  lor.g  ahead  of  schedule.  The  prin- 
ciple of  teamwork  learned  on  this  Job  guided 
future  work.  It  led  to  partnerships  and  asso- 
ciations with  other  contractors  for  coopera- 
tive construction  of  gigantic  projects,  such 
as  some  of  the  world's  largest  dams. 

This  building  era  saw  Mr.  Kaiser  become 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
famous  Six  Companies.  Inc.,  which  combined 
to  build  Hoover  (Boulder)  Dam.  He  went 
on  to  participate  in  the  building  of  Bonne- 
ville and  Grand  Coulee  Dams  on  the  Colum- 
bia River  and  such  other  heavy  construction 
projects  as  the  piers  of  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Bay  Bridge,  levees  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  pipelines  in  the  Northwest,  South- 
west, and  in  Mexico.  Up  to  the  start  of 
World  War  II.  Kaiser  and  associated  firms 
built  about  1.000  projects  totaling  $383 
million. 

Ilr.  Kaiser's  industrial  era  began  in  1939. 
when  he  won  the  bid  to  supply  6  million 
barrels  of  cement  and  11  million  tons  of 
aggregates  for  Shasta  Dam  in  northern 
California. 

Production  in  many  fields  moved  ahead 
swiftly  during  World  War  n.  Although  new 
to  shipbuilding,  the  Kaiser  organization  pro- 
duced more  vessels  for  the  war  effort  than 
any  other  stupbuilder.  At  the  peak,  there 
were  58  shipways  in  7  yards  built  and  oper- 
ated by  Kaiser  In  California,  Oregon,  and 
W.''.5hington.  These  shipyards  produced 
1.490  vessels.  Including  nearly  one-third  of 
the  entire  American  production  of  merchant 
shipping  and  50  small  aircraft  carriers.  The 
Kaiser  yards  established  a  worldwide  repu- 
tation for  phenomenal  speed  In  ship  con- 
struction, averaging  a  ship  a  day. 

Other  World  War  n  work  Included  the 
founding  at  Pontana,  Calif.,  of  the  Pacific 
coast's  first — and  stiU  the  only — completely 
Integrated  iron  and  steel  plant;  building  and 


operating  two  magnesium  plants  for  produc- 
tion of  the  ultralight  metal  and  "goop."  the 
magnesium  war  Incendiary;  supplying  all  the 
bulk  cement  used  by  the  United  States  to 
construct  Pacific  fortlficatioos;  operating 
aircraft  and  aircraft  parts  manufacturing 
plants;  and  managing  the  largest  artUlery 
shell  operations  in  the  country. 

The  p>ostwar  growth  of  Kaiser-managed 
companies  was  rapid  and  diversified.  By 
1964 — the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Kaiser 
organization — the  indtjstrial  family  identi- 
fied with  his  name  had  total  assets  of  more 
than  $2  bUlion.  and  annual  sales  of  $1.5 
billion. 

Today,  at  82  (83  on  May  9).  Mr.  Kaiser  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and  active 
in  the  policy  decisions  of  Kaiser  Industries 
Corp.,  the  parent  company  of  more  than  60 
other  active  Kalser-afliliated  companies  and 
subsidiaries. 

A  publicly  held  company.  Kaiser  Indus- 
tries wholly  owns  six  subsidiaries  and  divi- 
sions, including  Kaiser  Jeep  Corp.,  Kaiser 
Hawaii  Kai  Development  Co.,  Kaiser  Aero- 
space &  Electronics  Corp.,  Kaiser  Broadcast- 
ing Corp..  Kaiser  Engineers  Division,  and 
Kaiser  Sand  &  Gravel  Division,  and  Is  partial 
owner  of  National  Steel  &  Shipbuilding  Co. 

It  also  partially  owns  such  major  publicly 
held  companies  as  Kaiser  Steel  Corp..  Kaiser 
Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.,  and  Kaiser 
Cement  &  Gypsum  Corp.,  of  which  Mr.  Kaiser 
is  founder-chairman  of  the  board. 

The  affiliated  Kaiser  companies,  now  turn- 
tag  out  some  300  different  products  and 
services,  have  168  plants  and  projects  located 
in  28  States  and  40  foreign  countries.  They 
employ  more  than  80,000  persons  and  have 
130.000  stockholders. 

Mr.  Kaiser  has  established  an  international 
reputation  in  a  nonbusiness  area — health 
and  medical  care.  The  Kaiser  Foundation 
medical  care  program  is  the  result  of  more 
than  20  years'  pioneering  to  bring  high- 
quality  n^pdlcal  care  within  financial  reach 
of  the  ayerage  man.  The  program  includes 
the  building  of  self-sustaining  hospitals  and 
medical  centers  where  medical  care  Is  pro- 
vided by  Independent  partnerships  of  doc- 
tors under  a  prepayment  health  plan,  with 
emphasis  on  preventive  medicine. 

More  than  1  million  persons  in  California. 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Hawaii  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Kaiser  Foundation  health  plan, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  nonmembers 
are  treated  in  foundation  medical  facilities. 
These  Include  more  than  50  outpatient  med- 
ical ofSces  and  multimUlion  doUar  "hospitals 
of  the  future,"  whose  design  and  ixinova- 
tions  have  received  world  acclaim.  The 
foundation  also  sponsors  a  rehabilitation 
center  for  those  handicapped  by  various 
t:"pes  of  paralysis. 

Kaiser  Jeep,  which  succeeded  Mr.  Kaiser's 
first  postwar  automotive  venture,  Kalser- 
Frazer  Corp..  has  centered  its  automotive 
production  around  the  world-famous  Jeep 
commercial  vehicle,  and  in  1962  expanded 
this  product  line  to  Include  the  Wagoneer 
station  wagon  and  the  Gladiator  truck.  The 
war-born  Jeep — an  integral  part  of  the  U.S. 
armed  services — has  become  America's  most 
useful  and  versatile  contribution  to  peace- 
time transportation. 

The  compwiny.  operating  its  principal  man- 
ufacturing plant*  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  South 
Bend.  Ind..  is  the  world's  largest  manufac- 
turer of  4-wheel  drive  commercial  vehicles, 
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and  the  Nation's  third  largest  exporter  of 
commercial  vehicles.  It  has  interests  In  a 
•worldwide  group  of  manufacturing  and  as- 
sembly plants  in  28  foreign  countries,  includ- 
ing fully  Integrated  automotive  industries 
in  Argentina  and  Brazil,  and  plants  in  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  Denmark,  France,  India.  Iran, 
Israel.  Japan,  South  Africa,  Taiwan,  and 
Turkey.  Sales  exceed  $450  million  a  year. 
Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.  pro- 
duces one-fourth  of  the  entire  U.S.  output 
of  primary  aluminum,  in  addition  to  fabri- 
cated aluminum  products,  chemicals  and 
refractories,  in  47  U.S.  plants  and  facilities  in 
22  States.  In  1964.  Kaiser  Aluminum  sales 
exceeded  $500  ralUion.  compared  with  $45 
nvillion  sales  in  1947,  the  first  year  of  alumi- 
num operations,  and  has  become  the  largest 
of  the  affiliated  Kaiser  companies.  TK».fiTni 
is  now  rapidly  expanding  its  participation  in 
international  aluminum  facilities  and  mar- 
kets throughout  the  free  world.  By  1964,  it 
had  investments  in  28  plants  in  17  foreign 
countries. 

Kaiser  Steel  Corp.  has  contribut€d  mate- 
rially to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Western 
United  States  in  the  postwar  years.  Early  in 
1959,  the  company  completed  a  $212  million 
expansion  program — the  largest  single  ex- 
pansion of  an  industrial  plant  in  west  coast 
history — which  doubled  its  capacity  to  3  mil- 
lion ingot  tons  a  year,  also  doubling  finished 
product  capacity  and  making  Kaiser  Steel 
the  largest  steel  producer  west  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  ninth  largest  in  the  Na- 
tion. Company-owned  coal  mines  in  Utah 
and  New  Mexico,  and  iron  ore  mines  and  lime- 
stone in  southern  California  afford  complete 
integration.  Its  nine  major  facilities  in  the 
West  include  the  largest  single  area  of  coal 
land  in  the  United  States — more  than  a  half 
million  acres  in  New  Mexico.  Company  sales 
approximate    $280  million   annually. 

Kaiser  Cement  &  Gypsum  Corp.  (formerly 
Permanente  Cement  Co.) .  with  a  diversified 
and  integrated  line  of  cement,  gypsum,  and 
insulating  products,  is  the  largest  supplier  of 
building  materials  in  the  West.  The  com- 
pany has  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  west  coast  and  Pacific  area  with  an- 
nual sales  of  $90  million.  It  naaintains  its 
own  shipping  fleet  to  transport  bulk  cement 
along  the  west  coast  and  to  the  Pacific 
islands. 

Kaiser  Cement's  northern  California 
plant — with  an  annual  capacity  of  8.5  million 
barrels — is  the  largest  in  the  West.  The 
company  has  plants  in  southern  California, 
Washington,  Montana,  Hawaii,  and  Okinawa. 
Annual  capacity  is  nearly  19  million  barrels, 
equivalent  to  more  than  75  million  sacks  of 
cement. 

One  of  the  largest  g3rpsum  deposits  in  the 
world,  at  San  Marcos  Island,  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  supplies  its  gypsum  lK)ard  and  plas- 
ter plants  in  California,  Washington,  New 
Mexico,  and  Florida,  with  a  new  plant  under 
construction  in  New  Jersey.  Products  from 
its  Fir-Tex  fiber  insulating  board  plant  at 
St.  Helens,  Oreg.,  are  distributed  nationally. 
In  Hawaii,  Mr.  Kaiser  entered  upon  new 
fields  of  development,  and  in  1955  opened 
the  first  units  of  the  1,100-room  Hawaiian 
Village  hotels  resort  center  on  Walkiki 
Beach,  later  sold  to  Hilton  Hotels  Corp. 

Mr.  Kaiser  also  began  the  development,  at 
Honolulu,  of  an  entire  new  community, 
known  as  Hawaii  Kai.  Embracing  6,000 
acres  of  Bishop  Estates  lands  surroimding 
Koko  Head  scenic  park  areas,  the  $350  mil- 
lion project  Is  expected,  by  1970,  to  have  a 
population  of  50,000. 

Construction  and  engineering  continued 
to  play  a  major  role  in  the  overall  growth  of 
the  Kaiser  organization.  Kaiser  Engineers 
is  among  the  world's  largest  engineering 
firms,  in  1965  having  a  work  backlog  of  $800 
million. 


Sapplemental  Appropriation  for  Military 
Fnnctions  of  Department  of  Defense 
Fiscal  Year  1965 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  liOYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  House  Joint  Resolution  447 
making  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965.  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROYBAL..  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
attending  the  White  House  meeting  at 
which  time  the  President  made  his  re- 
quest for  the  appropriation  of  $700  mil- 
lion now  before  us. 

While  I  believe  that  a  policy  of  firm- 
ness aJid  decisive  action  is  essential  to 
our  form  of  government.  I  also  feel  that 
all  the  ramifications  of  the  legislative 
action  before  us  cannot  be  adequately 
discussed  in  the  short  time  of  1  hour 
given  this  body. 

I  realize  that,  even  with  the  latest  in- 
formation made  available  to  Members  of 
Congress,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  reach 
complete  agreement  on  an.  approach  to 
a  highly  complex  situation.  I  have  al- 
ways been  reluctant  to  take  hasty  action 
on  any  measure  of  such  far-reaching  im- 
port, but  have  been  convinced  by  the 
President's  appeal  that  the  urgency  of 
this  expenditure  involves  a  show  of  na- 
tional unity  to  shorten  the  war  by  making 
early  negotiations  possible, 

I,  therefore,  find  it  most  difficult  to 
make  an  honest  and  personal  evaluation 
of  the  tremendous  significance  of  the 
resolution  before  us,  and  must  rely  on 
the  President's  statements  of  his  desire 
for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Vietnamese 
conflict. 

I  am  sure  that  Congress  wUl  fully  sup- 
port this  measure.  In  some  cases,  be- 
cause Members  are  In  agreement  with 
its  implicit  policy:  in  others,  because 
of  the  possibility  of  being  placed  in  the 
position  of  denying  the  funds  necessary 
to  supply  our  fighting  men  with  the  es- 
sential implements  to  lighten  their  bur- 
den and  shorten  the  time  before  they 
can  return  to  their  loved  ones  at  home. 

The  President  stated  in  his  message  to 
Congress  and  the  American  people: 

I  do  not  ask  complete  approval  for  every 
phase  and  action  of  your  Government.  I  do 
ask  for  prompt  supF>ort  of  our  basic  course: 
resistance  to  aggression,  moderation  in  the 
use  of  power,  and  a  constant  search  for 
peace. 

In  light  of  this  it  must  be  made  clear 
that  my  vote  should  not  be  construed 
as  an  unqualified  endorsement  of  our 
policy  In  Vietnam,  nor  as  a  blank  ap- 
proval of  present  and  future  action  in 
this  hemisphere  or  any  place  else  in  the 
world. 


It  is,  however,  in  the  interest  of  ou; 
constant  search  for  peace  that  I  cast  my 
vote  with  the  majority  in  the  hope  that 
a  show  of  imity  and  determination  on  thr 
part  of  the  American  people  may  oper. 
the  way  for  a  quick  settlement  of  the 
conflict  in  southeast  Asia,  giving  the 
Vietnamese  people  the  right  of  self- 
determination  without  external  interfer- 
ence, and  the  freedom  of  living  in  peace 


Elimination  of  Excise  Tax  on  New 
Passenger  Cars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  May  7,  1965 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  resolution.- 
adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  tht. 
Greater  New  York,  Long  Island,  and 
Westchester  Automobile  Dealei-s  Asso- 
ciation, who  "urgently  request  early  elim- 
ination of  the  Federal  excise  tax  of  10 
percent  on  new  passenger  cars." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolxttion  of  the  Greater  New  York.  Lonc 

Island  &  Westchester  Atnx>MOBiLE  Deale-r- 

Association 

Whereas  the  Greater  New  York.  Long  Is- 
land &  Westchester  Automobile  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation is  comprised  of  more  than  400  fran- 
chised  new  car  dealers  doing  business  in  the 
8  counties  encompassed  within  its  name; 
and 

Wbereas  the  volume  of  motor  vehicles  soU; 
in  the  area,  represented  by  this  as-sociation 
is  of  such  magnitude  as  to  constitute  a  major 
factor  in  the  economy;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  new  car.> 
first  le\-ied  as  a  temporary  tax,  has  long  sine. 
outlived  its  original  purpose;  and 

Whereas  few  products,  so  essential  to  th( 
community  weU-being,  are  as  heavily  taxco 
as  motor  vehicles;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  reported  desire  of  th. 
present  administration  to  reduce  consuiner 
taxes  and  thereby  advance  the  economy  c- 
the  country;  and 

Whereas  the  long-overdue  elimination  o' 
the  Federal  excise  tax  of  10  percent  on  new 
motor  vetiicles  would  not  only  be  in  the  con- 
sumer interest  but  would  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial upsurge  in  the  motor  car  busines 
and  affiliated  Industries:  Now,  therefore,  be  i 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  boarc' 
of  directors  of  the  Greater  New  York,  Lon;. 
Island  &  Westchester  Automobile  Dealer 
Association  in  meeting  today.  April  26,  19G5 
iirgently  request  early  elimination  of  thi 
Federal  excise  tax  of  10  percent  on  new  pa.<;- 
Eenger  cars;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  TTiat  copies  of  this  resolution  bc 
forwarded  to  the  U.S.  Senators  for  New  Yor:-. 
and  to  the  Representatives  in  Congress  froir 
the  eight  counties  served  by  the  association 


Resolution  of  the  Greater  New  York.  Loni- 
Island  &  Westchester  Automobile  I>eal- 
ers  Association 

Whereas  the  Greater  New  York,  Long  Islanci 
&  Westchester  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion is  comprised  of  more  than  400  fran 
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cliised  new  car  dealers  doing  business  In  the  8 
counties  encompassed  within  its  name;  and 

Whereas  the  elimination  of  the  10  percent 
Federal  excise  tax  on  new  passenger  cars  la 
the  subject  of  many  bills  Introduced  in  the 
present  Congress;  and 

Whereas  the  possibility  of  the  repeal  of  this 
tax  has  received  considerable  publicity  in  the 
various  news  media;  and 

Whereas  the  possible  average  saving  of 
?ome  $225  per  car  is  a  very  substantial  sum; 
and 

Whereas  prospective  purchasers  of  new 
automobiles  may  tend  to  delay  the  immediate 
purchase  of  a  new  car  untU  such  time  as 
legislative  action  is  forthcoming:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Greater  New  York,  Long 
Island  &  Westchester  Automobile  Dealers 
.\ssociation  in  meeting  today,  Aprtl  26,  1965. 
urgently  request  that  any  legislation  provid- 
ing for  repeal  of  such  excise  tax  shall  also 
provide  for  refund  to  the  purchasers  of  new 
passenger  cars  of  the  amoxmt  of  tax  paid  on 
imits  purchased  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
repeal,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  that  the  publicity 
to  be  given  to  action  by  Congress  to  con- 
templated repeal  carry  assurances  that  such 
repeal  will  be  retroactive  to  the  date  of  first 
public  annoxmcement  of  congressional  con- 
sideration thereof;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  U.S.  Senators  and  Repre- 
.^entativea  in  Congress,  from  the  eight  coun- 
ties served  by  the  association. 


We  Will  Defend  Freedom 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOITTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  ol  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
447)  making  a  supplemental  appropriation 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  for 
military  functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  reso- 
lution and  this  $700  million  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Congress  to  help  prevent  an- 
other disastrous  world  war.  This  reso- 
lution is  an  opportunity  for  Congress  to 
take  positive  action  to  solve  the  No.  1 
issue  facing  the  American  people  and  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world — the  constant 
threat  of  Communist  domination  of  the 
world.  At  the  moment,  this  Communist 
threat  is  manifested  through  infiltration 
and  sabotage  of  free  peoples  by  Commu- 
nist agents.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
^een  the  Communists  gobble  up  nation 
after  nation  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  even 
m  this  hemisphere.  South  Vietnam  and 
Santo  Domingo  are  only  another  step  in 
the  Communist  plan  to  subvert  and  con- 
quer the  entire  free  world. 

The  President's  decision  to  stand  firm 
in  South  Vietnam  and  to  forestall  a  Com- 
munist takeover  in  Santo  Domingo  is  in 
:  he  interest  of  freedom  and  the  security 
of  free  peoples.  The  forthright  action 
of  the  President  is  calculated  to  avert  a 
-reneral  war  and,  therefore,  is  definitely 
in  the  interest  of  peace. 

This  resolution  will  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility   of    Communist    miscalculation, 


which  contributed  to  their  open  attack 
on  the  South  Korean  Republic  In  1950, 
thus  precipitating  a  general  war.  This 
resolution  will  prevent  any  dictator  from 
misjudging  the  American  will  to  resist. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  own  country  could 
possibly  have  averted  World  War  I  and 
World  War  n  had  the  dictators  been  put 
on  notice  by  a  resolution  such  as  this  one 
before  the  House  today.  The  Communist 
world  has  been  lead  to  believe,  as  Hitler 
was  led  to  believe,  that  we  do  not  have 
the  will  to  resist  aggression.  The  Com- 
munist propaganda  mill  has  frequently 
referred  to  the  United  States  as  a  paper 
tiger,  lacking  the  will  or  ability  to  de- 
fend our  allies. 

This  resolution  today  is  the  greatest 
single  step  this  Congress  can  take  for 
peace  and  to  prevent  a  world  conflict — a 
world  war  which  would  bring  destruc- 
tion to  the  cities  of  the  world  and  to 
countless  milUons  of  innocent  civilians. 

The  President  has  been  the  target  of 
abuse,  tirades,  and  ridicule  from  Mos- 
cow, Peiping,  Hanoi,  and  Havana.  I  am 
shocked  and  distressed  to  see  some  in 
our  own  country  lend  comfort  to  those 
who  have  called  the  President  an  imper- 
ialist gangster  and  who  seek  to  discredit 
our  Commander  in  Chief  before  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  now  realize  and  the  Members 
here  realize  that  speeches  and  articles 
attacking  the  President  and  his  foreign 
policy  are  reproduced  by  the  Commu- 
nists and  distributed  as  Communist 
propaganda  in  an  effort  to  prove  we  are 
not  a  united  nation. 

This  resolution  is  designed  to  let  the 
Communists  know  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  we  will  stand  firm  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  in  Santo  Domingo,  in  Berlin, 
and  throughout  the  world.  It  wiU  notify 
the  Communists  that  we  will  flght  In  the 
defense  of  our  friends  and  allies.  This 
resolution  will  make  it  crystal  clear  to 
the  aggressors  that  we  will  fight  open 
aggression,  we  will  expose  infiltration  of 
free  nations  by  foreign  agents  and  that 
we  will  fight  Communist  subversion  and 
sabotage. 

This  resolution  is  for  peace  and  it  will 
encourage  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
to  stand  firm.  I  urge  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
in  order  that  the  enemies  of  freedom  will 
know  now  where  we  stand. 


Tribute  to  Idaho's  Lieatenant  Governor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OP   XDAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  7. 1965 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  upon 
nearing  the  age  of  retirement,  most  men 
cast  about  for  hobbles  with  which  to  oc- 
cupy the  leisure  time  of  their  retirement 
years.  Few  men  turn  to  a  new  and  full 
career;  and  even  fewer  wish  to  burden 
themselves  with  tasks  of  dedicated  pub- 
lic service,  after  a  full  life  career  as  a 
railroad  man. 

But  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  my 


State,  the  Honorable  William  E.  Dr§vlow. 
has  done  just  that.  Now  in  his  75th 
year,  he  has  presided  over  three  regu- 
lar sessions  and  several  special  sessions 
of  the  Idaho  State  Legislature.  He  has 
served  as  Acting  Governor  longer  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  After  his  70th 
birthday,  he  has  battled  disability  in  his 
legs,  and  ha;  won. 

Now  he  is  considering  a  real  retire- 
ment, which  he  richly  deserves.  In  his 
18  years  in  the  Idaho  political  scene,  he 
has  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
all  of  his  fellow  citizens,  without  regard 
to  party  affiliation.  His  gentle  wisdom 
and  his  unchallenged  title  as  the  most 
fair  of  all  political  figures  have  brought 
accolades  from  all  sections  of  the  State. 

One  of  those  accolades  came  in  a  tele- 
vised editorial  by  station  KID,  in  Idaho 
Falls,  and  reprinted  on  May  1  In  the 
Lewiston  Morning  Tribune. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  m  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thank  Yol'.   Mr.   Lieutenant  Governor,   or 
Idaho 

All  too  often  we  pause  and  reflect,  some- 
times saying  thank  you  in  the  process,  after 
it  is  too  late. 

That's  how  we  felt  recently  when  we  read  a 
report  out  of  Boise  that  the  grand  old  man  of 
Idaho's  Democratic  Party  may  have  presided 
over  his  last  session  of  the  Idaho  Senate. 

We're  referring  to  Lt.  Gov.  WUllam  Drev- 
low,  who  at  75  is  beginning  to  feel  the  weight 
of  those  long  days  that  traditionaUy  are  part 
of  presiding  over  a  legislative  body  as  unpre- 
dictable as  the  Idaho  Senate. 

Politicians  come  In  all  shapes  and  sizes. 
Drevlow  is  a  ranking  poUtician — a  poUtician 
who  has  that  rare  blend  of  maturity,  pa- 
tience, courage,  and  abUity. 

The  courage  which  Drevlow  has  exhibited 
in  his  daily  life  could  serve  as  a  guidepost  for 
each  of  us. 

Twice  in  4  years  he  has  battled  po<M-  health 
that  has  taken  him  close  to  death.  In  1961 
his  right  leg  was  amputated  near  the  knee. 
In  1963  artificial  veins  were  strung  through 
his  left  leg  to  save  his  life. 

The  Just  completed  legislative  session  was 
the  fourth  in  which  Drevlow  has  presided 
over  the  senate.  In  6  years  as  Lieutenant 
Governor,  he  has  been  Acting  Governor  for 
295  days — more  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
served  as  acting  executive. 

Drevlow  has  enjoyed  being  Acting  Gover- 
nor. He  says  his  chores  have  been  pleasant, 
that  he's  met  many  dedicated  public  servants, 
and  that  it's  been  enlightening  to  meet  young 
people.  All  of  these  things,  Drevlow  says, 
would  have  been  impossible  unless  he  had 
been  Acting  Governor. 

Once  Drevlow  thought  about  running  for 
Governor.  Well,  really.  It  was  more  than  a 
thought.  He  was  a  candidate  for  Governor 
for  3  weeks  in  1962  before  he  decided  he 
didn't  want  to  run.  Then  he  bowed  out  and 
was  returned  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor's 
post  although  a  Republican  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor. 

The  man  who  was  elected  Governor  in  1962 
and  is  the  State's  chief  executive  now,  Rob- 
ert E.  Smylle.  Is  impressed  with  Drevlow.  The 
Governor  remarked  recently  in  these  words  : 

"You."  meaning  Drevlow,  "have  Illustrated 
that  quality  of  leadership  and  integrity  which 
have  endeared  you  to  the  people  of  Idaho." 

Drevlow  realizes  his  days  of  active  politics 
are  probably  behind  him.  He  questions  if 
he'll  run  for  Lieutenant  Governor  again. 

"By  the  time  I  get  through  with  this  ses- 
sion." remarked  Drevlow,  "I  will  have  mor« 
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,than  18  years  In  politics.  It  would  be  restful 
at  home." 

Drevlow  Is  a  gentle  and  kind  man  whose 
effc»^  in  the  unglamorous, Job  of  Lieutenant 
Governor  are  often  overlooked. 

That's  why  we  feel  It  appropriate  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Idaho.  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Lieutenant 
Governor.    Thank  you  for  a  Job  well  done." 

The  senate  chambers  will  not  be  the  same 
without  Mr.  Drevlow,  but  Its  members  are 
much  wiser  and  more  mature  because  of  his 
hf.vlng  been  there. — KID-TV,  Idaho  Palls,  in 
televised  editorial. 


New  Gold  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
thought  for  some  time  that  the  United 
States  should  have  a  gold  policy  which 
does  not  protect  speculators  from  loss. 
In  addition,  I  believe  that  the  entire  in- 
ternational monetary  system  should  be 
reviewed  with  a  view  toward  establishing 
a  new  world  monetary  reserve  unit.  I 
should  like,  therefore,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  of  the  House  to  a  pro- 
posal for  such  new  E>olicies  advocated  by 
Mr.  Donald  C.  Cook,  president  of  the 
American  Electric  Power  Co.  I  include 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  an  excellent 
report  on  Mr.  Cook's  views  as  published 
In  the  American  Banker,  May  4.  1965: 
Kew  Gold  Polict,  World  Reserve  Cvrrenct 
Advocated  by  Cook 

(By  Ben  Webermnn) 

New  York. — Donald  C.  Cook,  president  of 
American  Electric  Po^^'er  Co..  who  Is  still 
among  President  Johnson's  close  advisers  on 
domestic  and  foreign  financial  affairs.  Is  one 
who  advocates  a  new  gold  policy  for  this 
country  and  would  like  to  see  progress  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  a  new  international 
reserve  currency. 

These  views  were  revealed  In  an  Interview 
with  the  progressive  utility  executive  who 
was  vinable  to  accept  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  when  It  was  offered  by  the  Presi- 
dent but  who  has  remained  a  friend  and  con- 
fidant of  Mr.  Johnson. 

For  that  reason,  much  weight  must  be 
given  to  his  view  that  the  United  States 
could  curb  gold  speculation  by  terminating 
the  standing  offer  to  buy  gold  at  $35  an 
ounce  (less  a  modest  handling  charge). 

The  United  States  woiild  continue  to  re- 
deem dollars  for  gold  at  S35  an  oimce — that 
Is  the  measure  which  fixes  the  value  of  the 
dollar — but  is  acting  rather  foolishly  to  stand 
ready  under  all  circumstances  to  pay  that 
price  for  all  the  metal  offered  to  it,  he 
declared. 

The  merit  of  accepting  such  a  new  policy 
Is  that  gold  speculation  again  would  hold 
considerable  risk.  "The  speculator  would  no 
longer  have  a  'put'  on  the  United  States  en- 
abling him  to  resell  the  yellow  metal  at  any 
time  at  a  price  close  to  cost."  Mr.  Cook  de- 
clared. 

Up  to  now.  the  only  cost  of  speculation  is 
barely  more  than  loss  of  income  that  could 
otherwise  be  earned  on  funds  sterilized  in 
gold.  This  is  not  nearly  enough  to  dampen 
the  demand  of  speculators  who  think  they 
are  playing  for  big  profits  for  the  hoped  for 
devaluation  of  the  poimd  or  the  dollar,  he 
explained. 

The  realization  that  gold  could  drop  to  $30, 


$25  an  ounce — or  lower — woxild  certainly 
tend  to  dampen  speculative  purchases  of  gold 
and  cotUd  even  bring  quite  a  bit  back  to 
Government  stockpiles  from  privately  held 
supplies.  It  might  also  reduce  the  appetite 
of  some  countries  for  increased  amounts  of 
gold  for  reserve  purposes. 

At  the  same  time,  he  urged  moving  ahead 
toward  the  adoption  of  a  new  International 
monetary  reser\'e  unit  to  be  used  In  settle- 
ment of  payments  balances.  The  possibility 
of  worldwide  acceptance  of  this  concept  has 
been  greatly  enhanced  as  a  result  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  American  efforts  to  solve  the 
country's  balance-of-pa>Tnent5  problem  by 
restricting  capital  exports  and  the  realiza- 
tion that  an  American  surplus  "s^ill  produce 
deficits  and  possibly  economic  contraction 
abroad,  Mr.  Cook  indicated. 

This  has  highlighted  the  basic  inadequacy 
of  existing  monetary  mechanisnvs  and  placed 
in  bold  relief  the  need  for  reform,  he  added. 
He  likened  the  potential  system  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  assistance  in  scttung  interbank 
balances. 

In  Mr.  Cook's  opinion,  the  chief  stumbling 
block  to  successful  development  of  a  reserve 
unit  would  be  the  difficulty  in  establishing 
one  which  has  the  stability  and  therefore 
would  be  readily  accepted  by  all  payments 
surplus  countries. 

A  possible  answer  would  be  coniplete  sepa- 
ration of  the  obligation  of  each  country  to 
the  sponsoring  Internation.'l  entity  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  everyone  else  on  the  other. 

Stability  then  could  be  acliievcd  by  impos- 
ing a  requirement  that  each  country  protect 
the  value  of  Its  own  subscription  made  in  its 
own  currency  value  against  inflation  or  de- 
valuation. Thus,  if  the  relative  price  of  a 
coxintry's  currency  were  reduced — through 
either  devaluation  or  inflationary  loss  of  pur- 
chasing power — more  cxirrency  would  have  to 
be  contributed  to  the  entity  io  offset  the 
difference. 

This  requirement,  Mr.  Cook  added,  would 
have  the  additional  merit  of  bringing  pres- 
sure on  member  countries  to  control  their 
own  economic  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  to 
Insure  fiscal  responsibility. 

Some  form  of  International  reserve  unit 
has  been  backed  by  virtually  every  country, 
which  is  a  party  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary F\uid.  The  French  favor  such  a  unit, 
too,  though  they  have  per^-erted  the  idea  by 
trying  to  tie  settlements  to  gold  and  "there 
Just  Isn't  enough  gold  in  the  world  for  such 
a  pxirpose.  To  mark  up  the  price  of  gold,  to 
enable  gold  to  stay  in  tlie  picture  as  Mr. 
Rueff  has  proposed  would  be  slieer  lunacy  for 
us,  catastrophe  for  our  friends,  iind  a  highly 
successful  speculation  for  Prance,  which 
could  then  sell  back  to  us  for  $70  or  $105,  or 
whatever  an  oiuice  the  gold  it  has  so  recently 
purchased  for  $35  an  ounce  from  us. 

Mr.  Cook  was  only  slightly  concerned  about 
the  U.S.  balance-of-paymente  problem. 
"The  belief  that  this  country  has  a  terrible 
balance-of-payments  problem  and  that  it 
could  wreck  our  economy  is  all  wTong."  he 
asserted. 

He  predicted  that  within  6  to  12  montlis. 
some  of  the  European  governments  whicli 
have  been  calling  most  loudly  for  elimina- 
tion of  the  U.S.  deficit  and  for  curtailment 
of  U.S.  investment  in  their  industries  would 
not  only  be  letting  up  on  the  criticism  but 
would  be  willing — indeed  would  desire — to 
see  a  continued  deficit  iii  the  U.S.  interna- 
tional payments.  They  wotxld  realize,  he 
e.Kplalned,  that  this  country's  deficit  is  not 
structural  but  results  from  "exports  of  short- 
term  and  long-term  capital  which  is  neces- 
sary to  their  own  economies. 

An  additional  way  of  curbing  speculation 
in  gold,  Mr.  Cook  said,  could  be  done  by  rais- 
ing the  cliarges  on  official  sales  to  say  1  per- 
cent, or  35  cents  an  ounce.  Thte  would  im- 
mediately serve  to  deter  some  of  those  who 
now  buy  gold  on  very  slim  margins — often 
no  more  than  3  or  5  percent.  Ultimate  sale 
back  to  the  United  States— if  this  cotmtry 
were  to  continue  to  be  a  buyer— would  be  at 


$35  lees  1  percent  and  the  2-percent  charge 
far  the  round  trip  whlcb  would  wipe  out  a 
good  part  of  the  cash  Investment. 

Purthermore,  if  the  United  States  were  to 
say.  In  effect,  that  if  will  sell  gold  at  $35  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  $14.5  bUllon  stockpUe 
If  necessary  but  Isn't  necessarily  going  to  pay 
that  price  for  the  yeUow  metal,  a  consider- 
able amount  would  come  out  of  privately 
owned  supply. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  speculators  should 
have  a  virtually  cost-free  perpetual  "put"  on 
the  United  States  of  gold  at  $35  an  otmce. 
he  declared.  It  would  cost  up  to  10  percent 
to  buy  a  1  -year  option  to  "put"  common  stock 
where  there  is  free-market  risk,  he  explained. 

The  chief  uncertainty  which  Mr.  Cook  feels 
about  the  U.S.  effort  to  curb  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  Is  whether  this  country 
could  be  insulated  from  European  recessions. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  possibility 
that  withdrawal  ot  dollars  from  European 
money  and  capital  markets  will  be  tighten- 
ing credit  and  ctirbLng  expansion  In  several 
countries.  This  Is  already  evident  In  Italy 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  for  example. 

But  the  key  question  for  U.S.  policy  is 
whether  the  spillover  of  recessionary  tenden- 
cies would  be  felt  here.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  face  up  to  this  problem  before  it  really 
develops.  Mr.  Cook  declared. 

Actually,  he  explained,  any  one  of  three 
things  could  happen. 

"Such  a  hue  and  cry  could  be  raised  in 
Europe  about  the  Johnson  voluntary  pro- 
gram that  we  will  ease  up.  But  this  would 
require  the  European  countries  to  admit  that 
they  have  been  wrong  about  the  impact  of 
the  U.S.  deficit.  Some  of  them  now  admit 
it,  but  I  don't  think  all  of  them  wUl.  Many 
Eiu-oi>eans  who  have  been  complaining  the 
loudest  are  doing  so  on  the  basis  of  a  deep- 
seated  fear  of  competition  from  American 
corporations  in  their  home  markets. 

"The  second  possibility,"  he  said,  "Is  that 
we  will  have  the  unforttinate  experience  of 
being  pushed  into  correcting  something  (the 
payments  deficit)  when  It  is  not  computed 
properly."  He  explained  that  we  charge  our- 
selves with  short-term  capital  outflows  but 
do  not  credit  ourselves  with  short-term  in- 
flows, thus  greatly  overstating  the  so-called 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments. 

The  third  choice,  and  the  one  apparently 
most  favored  by  Mr.  Cook,  involves  "broader 
recognition  of  the  need  fCM-  reform  of  the 
international  monetary  system." 

"There  Is  no  reason  why  the  dollar  should 
have  to  carry  worldwide  responsibility  for 
providing  reserves  and  maintaining  interna- 
tional liquidity,"  he  declared.  I'Thls  ta.^k 
can  and  should  be  shared  by  all  major  coun- 
tries through  an  International  organization 
that  would  issue  an  International  monetary 
unit  having  protection  of  its  stability." 

The  development  and  use  of  such  a  unit. 
too,  would  permit  U.S.  corporations.  Includ- 
ing banks,  to  resume  the  export  of  capital 
without  being  charged  with  creating  a 
balance-of-payments  deficit,  endangering  the 
economy  and  generally  acting  unpatriotlcallv. 
He  added  that  the  United  States  Is  the  oniv 
real  capital  market  In  the  world  and  this 
would  permit  us  to  make  U.S.  capital  freely 
available  abroad  to  the  great  profit  of  both 
parties  to  the  transaction. 


Who  Are  Africans  Freedom  Fighters? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  FRASER,    Mr.  Speaker,  perspec- 
tive is  one  of  the  most  sorely  needed  com- 
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modities  in  international  affairs.  From 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  world  is  often  seen 
as  ever  enlarging  concentric  circles  but 
with  the  center  always  squarely  fastened 
on  our  nation's  Capital.  While  Ameri- 
can interests  are  those  which  must  be 
.served  by  the  policies  of  this  Govern- 
ment, an  improved  perspective  can  con- 
tribute a  great  deal  toward  enlighten- 
ment as  to  where  our  real  interests  lie. 

The  following  article  from  the  Econ- 
omist of  April  24,  1965,  helps  provide 
.-ome  of  the  sorely  needed  perspective  on 
events  and  personalities  in  Africa.  I 
commend  it  to  the  Members  of  this 
House : 
Who    Are    Africa's    Freedom    Fighters? — If 

THE  West  Is  Ready  To  Lose  Patience  With 

Africa,  Let  It  Remember  That  China  Has 

All  the  Patience  in  the  World 

In  Africa,  it  can  happen  that  all  publicity 
.5  bad  publicity.  Nobody  knows  this  better 
tlian  President  Kwame  Nkrumsih,  of  Ghana. 
vmless  it  be  President  Julius  Nyerere,  of  Tan- 
zania. Dr.  Nkrumah,  the  osagyefo,  was  un- 
jortunate  enough  to  become  head  of  the 
lirst  of  the  newly  Independent  black  African 
countries;  so  he  is  often  the  conductor  for 
i  he  world's  lightning  wrath.  Yet,  for  all  his 
political  sins.  Dr.  Nkrumah  has  never  yet 
deliberately  executed  political  opponents,  as 
some  of  his  ex-French  neighbors  have  done: 
nor,  in  terms  of  crushing  opposition,  has  he 
exceeded  the  African  norm.  Dr.  Nyerere,  the 
:n'Aalimu,  has  been  unlucky  enough  to  lead 
'he  African  country  that  the  Chinese  chose 
s  the  major  launching  pad  for  their  own 
tyle  of  continental  revolution.  Westerners 
•lierefore  tend  to  view  Tanzania's  current 
liistory  in  terms  of  China's  motives.  It 
:n;ght  be  wiser,  now  that  the  Tanganyika- 
Zanzibar  union  is  a  year  old,  to  look  at  the 
motives  of  Africa. 

This  last  point  is.  roughly,  what  the 
:n\valimu  (it  means  teacher)  has  been  ex- 
:>oiniding  wherever  he  can  find  an  audience. 
Fresh  from  a  state  visit  to  Mall,  where  every- 
one's suspicions  of  the  osagyefo  (It  meaiis 
.-edeemer)  were  discussed,  Dr.  Nyerere  came 
:o  Britain  for  Easter  and  saw  the  Common- 
wealth Relations  Secretary.  Mr.  Bottomley 
I  as  well  as  the  Minister  for  Oversea  Develop- 
:!ient.  Mrs.  Castle,  who  was  Just  packing  for 
iier  own  trip  to  Tanzania) .  On  Wednesday 
r.e  began  a  state  visit  to  Holland,  in  order  to 
.■ducate  the  Dutch  about  his  views  on  aid, 
•.vhite-ruled  southern  Africa,  the  Congo. 
Cermany,  and  President  Johnson.  No  doubt 
'  he  mwalimu  was  still  putting  on  the  nearest 
lie  can  get  to  a  grave  face,  while  yet  con- 

•antly  cracking  into  the  chair-slapping 
'..ugh  that  makes  him  so  exhilarating  to 
meet. 

His  audiences  have,  unfortunately,  be- 
ronie  less  appreciative.  In  the  good  old 
days  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Macmillan,  and 
Mr.  Macleod,  the  Mwalimu  was  the  African 
vou  could  trust.  Now  he  is  watched  with 
that  confusing  squint  that  comes  to  trying 
to  stare  at  China  and  Tanzania  simultan- 
■■)usly.     And  the  West  has  got  more  short 

empered  about  Africa  in  general.  But,  for 
Its  own  sake,  the  West  ought  to  hear  the 
'eacher  o\it.  To  say  this  Is  not  to  insist  on 
teverting  to  the  errors  of  the  early  1960's, 
'^viien  overconfident  liberals,  in  both  London 

iid  Washington,  too  often  argued  that  the 
best  policy  was  to  follow  blindly  wherever 
African  nationalism  led. 

Now  the  pendulum  looks  like  swinging 
tlangerously  far  the  other  way.  In  Western 
capitals  there  is  growing  impatience  with 
-African  tantrums,  and  a  tendency  to  con- 
.entrate  on  whatever  looks  like  being  the 
cheapest  way  of  keeping  the  Chinese  out. 
Tliis  might  prove  to  be  the  best  way  of  let- 
ting   the    Chinese    in.     African    nationalists 


believe  that  the  southern  pert  of  their  conti- 
nent Is  still  fighting  for  freedcon.  Many  of 
them  regard  Mr.  Tshombe  as  whiter  than 
white — which  Is  not,  in  that  continent,  a 
compliment.  In  their  quest  for  aid,  they 
sometimes  find  the  Chinese  more  willing  than 
the  West  (or  Russia)  to  finance  certain 
"glamour"  projects  dear  to  local  politicians' 
pockets  and  hearts. 

Some  African  policies  can  never  be  the 
West's.  It  is  one  thing  to  understand  the 
arguments  for  one-party  states,  as  President 
Nyerere  asks  the  West  to  do;  It  Is  another 
to"  applaud  them.  It  is  prudent  to  be  aware 
of  the  boiling  passions  of  newly  independent, 
oldly  poor,  young  nationalists;  It  is  another 
thing  when  the  demands  of  the  hotheaded 
jeunesse  lead  to  arbitrary  decisions  to  expel 
innocent  foreigners,  seize  property  or  im- 
prison political  opponents  in  sometimes  ap- 
palling  conditions  without  trial  or  appeal. 

But  some  policies,  those  in  which  the  West 
itself  believes,  should  have  its  support  even 
if  they  are  also  supported  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  voiced  with  thumping  tact- 
lesssness  by  African  propagandists.  These 
policies  relate  especially  to  the  great  drive 
for  African  majority  governments  in  the 
south.  If  the  ultimate  political  battle  for 
true  freedom  in  Africa  (including  freedom 
from  African  despots)  is  to  be  won.  the  West 
cannot  afford  to  allow  the  Chinese  to  pose,  by 
default,  as  the  only  friends  of  Africa's  pres- 
ent admittedly  divided.  Incompetent  embryo 
independence  movements. 

Keeping  all  this  in  mind,  it  is  worth  look- 
ing at  Dr.  Nyerere's  world  through  his  eyes. 
On  Commtmist  countries,  "we  do  not  take 
orders  from  Peiping."  he  said  in  London  this 
week.  "We  do  not  take  orders  from  Russia." 
And.  most  serious  face  of  all,  "We  do  not  take 
orders  from  East  Germany."  Tanzania  has. 
in  fact,  demoted  the  East  German  Embassy 
in  Zanzibar  to  a  consulate  general  on  the 
mainland;  yet  the  suspension  of  West  Ger- 
man aid  to  it  will  probably  continue  for  some 
monttis.  until  a  face-saving  formula  Is  de- 
vised. Meanwhile.  Bonn  seems  to  Tanzan- 
ians  to  look  silly. 

The  350  American  Peace  Corps  workers  in 
Tanzania  outnumber  the  entire  Chinese  mis- 
sion in  that  country.  Its  secondary  schools 
are  largely  staffed  by  Americans,  and  Dr. 
Nyerere  attributes  to  this  the  fact  that  some 
pupils  have  turned  against  his  chosen  one- 
party  system.  But  the  teachers  have  not 
been  dismissed.  "If  my  schools  were  staffed 
with  Chinese  and  the  pupils  took  an  anti- 
Government  line  and  we  then  did  not  dismiss 
the  Chinese  it  would  be  said  that  this  was 
because  I  took  orders  from  Peiping." 

On  the  Congo,  President  Nyerere  said,  "Our 
problem  is.  quite  frankly,  a  person."  Ima- 
gine, he  said,  a  Jew  who  relied  on  Nazis  to 
help  him  to  power  in  Israel  and  imagine 
what  the  Jews  would  think  of  that;  this, 
fairly  or  not,  Is  what  Tanzanians  think  of 
Mr.  Tshombes  dependence  on  South  African 
mercenaries  in  the  Congo.  "We  cannot  do 
business  with  Tshombe."  said  Dr.  Nyerere 
in  London.  "Tshombe  Is  a  traitor."  In 
the  West,  where  Mr.  Tshombe  is  seen  by 
many  policymakers  as  offering  almost  the 
only  hope  of  stable  government  In  the  Congo, 
the  best  response  might  be:  to  work  publicly 
for  Congo  unity,  while  making  It  clear  every- 
where in  Africa  that  it  is  the  unity,  and  not 
the  person  of  Mr.  Tshombe.  that  is  being 
backed. 

On  Mozambique.  "This  country  must  be- 
come independent.  We  want  it  to  happen 
peacefully.  We  do  not  want  a  war  on  our 
southern  border."  Dr.  Nyerere  said.  He 
hoped  America  and  Europe  would  put  pres- 
sure on  the  Portuguese  to  understand  this. 
But  guerrilla  fighters  are  being  trained  in 
Tanzania;  and,  failing  a  peaceful  solution, 
Dr.  Nyerere's  threat  Is  "We  will  then  fight. 
We  cannot  use  t>ows  and  arrows  to  prove  we 


are  good  Africans.  We  must  use  arms.  If 
we  cannot  get  arms  from  the  West  we  will 
have  to  take  them  from  the  Communist 
countries." 

This  is  going  to  be  the  hardest  African 
problem  for  the  West  to  solve.  It  cannot 
hope  to  win  the  battle  for  freethlnklng  In 
Africa  if  it  does  not  do  its  utmost  to  help  se- 
cure the  placement  of  Africans  In  govern- 
ment in  the  "white"  south  that  Is,  histori- 
cally, the  West's  own  creation.  If  It  shrinks, 
as  it  rightly  does,  from  violence  as  a  means 
toward  this  end.  then  it  ought  at  least  to  be 
seeking  determinedly  and.  as  far  as  possible, 
unitedly  peaceful  ways  of  setting  about  It. 
To  President  Nyerere.  President  Kennedy 
seemed  like  a  man  who  understood  these 
things.  President  Johnson's  greatest  Initial 
act  of  foreign  policy  in  this  area  might  be  to 
define,  on  behalf  of  the  West  he  ought  to  be 
leading,  what  freedom  is  deemed  to  be  In 
Africa;  and  to  state,  with  all  the  fine  deter- 
mination applied  elsewhere.  Just  how  far  the 
West  will  go  to  help  achieve  It. 


The  Herald-Dispatch  of  Hantinfton, 
W.  Va.,  Commends  Firm  Foreign  Policy 
of  President  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  May  7,  1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
world  in  which  we  live  Is  one  of  tur- 
bulence and  constant  change.  Old  ideas 
and  ideals  are  constantly  being  reex- 
amined. New  concepts  and  approaches 
are  being  tested  in  almost  every  comer 
of  the  earth.  It  is  heartening  to  note, 
therefore,  that  in  the  face  of  uncertain- 
ty and  discord  in  international  relations 
the  United  States  stand  firm  in  defense 
of  individual  liberty  and  national  inde- 
pendence. 

The  Huntington.  W.  Va.,  Herald-Dis- 
patch has  praised  editorially  the  forth- 
right actions  of  President  Johnson  in 
moving  to  the  aid  of  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples in  weaker  nations.  In  its  "Getting 
His  Point  Across"  in  the  May  3,  1965, 
issue,  this  newspaper  commends  the 
President's  attitude  of  resolve  and  pur- 
pose.  It  observes: 

He  may  finally  be  getting  across  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  the  message  that  America  Is 
no  i>aper  tiger.  Most  Americans  heartily 
approve. 

Mr.  President,  the  Herald-Dispatch  of 
Himtington.  W.  Va.,  is  a  newspaper  with 
traditions  for  straightforward  reporting 
and  incisive  editorial  policies.  The  con- 
tributions of  this  publication  have  been 
meaningful  In  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  city  of  Huntington  as  a  pro- 
gressive and  prosperous  community.  It 
is  appropriate  to  commend  those  who 
have  dedicated  their  efforts  to  upholding 
these  high  standards  of  journalism:  Mrs. 
William  D.  Birke.  publisher;  Raymond 
Brewster,  editor:  Boyd  Jarrell,  managing 
editor;  and.  H.  R.  Pinckard.  editorial 
page  editor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  May 
3,    1965,    editorial    "Getting    His    Point 
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■  Across."  in  the  Herald-Dispatch  of 
Huntington.  W.  Va.,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Getting  His  Point  Across 

Six  months  ago  It  was  still  being  said — as 
It  had  been  said  since  Lyndon  Johnson  be- 
came President — that  he  was  eminently 
qualified  to  deal  with  domestic  problems, 
but  that  his  grasp  of  International  affairs 
and  foreign  policies  was  weak  and   unsure. 

This  theory  must  now  be  discarded.  Mr. 
Johnson  may  or  may  not  have  felt  uncertain 
about  the  international  situation  when  he 
became  President  and  he  may  or  may  not 
have  hesitated  at  first  to  assume  full  charge 
of  the  ship  of  state  on  foreign  jx)licy  wa- 
ters. The  point  is  that  he  has  now  demon- 
strated his  willingness  to  take  charge  and 
his  determination  to  run  the  ship. 

In  his  excellent  analysis  of  the  administra- 
tion's action  In  the  crisis  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  In  Vietnam,  In  the  Congo  and  In 
other  trouble  spots  of  the  world,  the  As- 
sociated Press's  John  M.  Hlghtower  last  Sat- 
urday wrote  that  President  Johnson  "may 
finally  be  getting  his  point  across  to  the  rest 
of  the  world." 

The  "point"  Is  that  the  United  States  Is 
getting  fed  up  with  attacks  on  its  embassies, 
on  Ite  citizens  and  Its  interests — either  by 
lawless  mobs  or  hostile  foreign  governments. 

"More  significantly."  said  Hightower,  "the 
Johnson  administration  also  ^ems  entirely 
ready  now  to  run  some  long  risks  for  major 
policy  purposes — risks  such  as  It  has  under- 
taken In  trying  to  stop  the  Communist  con- 
quest of  Vietnam  and  to  nip  at  the  outset  a 
possible  pro-Castro  attempt  to  make  the 
Etominlcan  Republic  a  second  Cuba." 

This  tJS.  reaction  is  not  projected  as  ag- 
gressive or  pugnacious.  It  is  more  of  a 
hardening  attitude  all  along  the  line  and  a 
tendency  to  push  b.ick  when  pushed. 

Last  November,  when  the  Congo  was  dis- 
integrating into  a  state  of  chaos  and  anarchy, 
hundreds  of  Americans  and  Europeans  were 
trapped  In  territory  held  by  pro-Conrmiunist 
rebels. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  went  in  with  planes 
carrying  Belgian  paratroopers  for  rescue  op- 
erations that  saved  nearly  2.000  lives.  Al- 
though the  United  States  was  widely  de- 
nounced for  assisting  in  operations  that  led 
to  defeat  of  rebel  forces  in  Stanleyville,  Mr. 
Johnson  did  net  aijologize  for  the  humani- 
t.arlan  endeavor. 

More  recently,  this  new  strength  of  pur- 
pose has  been  evident  even  In  the  speeches 
of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  who  will 
usually  go  to  almost  any  length  to  smooth 
down  the  rough  edges  of  a  situation. 

Secretary  Rusk  gave  a  sharp  rejoinder  last 
week  to  criticisms  by  some  U;5,  Senators  for 
the  beefing  up  of  American  forces  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  continued  bombing  of  North 
Vietnamese  targets. 

In  Santo  Domingo.  Mr,  Johnson  hp.s  had 
to  take  rather  more  positive  steps  than,  per- 
haps, he  would  have  liked  to.  He  has  no 
ambition  to  recreate  the  Image  of  "Yankee 
imperialism"  which  originated  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  when  UJS.  marines  frequently  in- 
tervened in  "banana  republic"  revolutions. 

But  he  Is  quite  apparently  running  short 
of  patience  with  troublemakers.  He  is  tired 
of  turning  the  other  cheek.  He  has  seen — 
most  notably  in  Cuba — the  disastrous  resxilts 
of  temporizing  and  of  leaning  over  backward 
to  be  lair  to  Commtmist  stooges. 

He  may  finally  be  getting  across  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  the  message  that  America 
Is  no  paper  tiger.  Most  Americans  heartily 
approve. 


Pittsbnrgh   Research 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PEirNSYLVAHI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
major  factor  in  the  growth  of  any  area 
is  the  quality  of  its  higher  education  and 
academic  reseai-ch.  My  own  city  of 
Pittsburgh  Is  blessed  with  a  number  of 
such  institutions,  distinguished  faculty 
members,  and  exceptionally  fine  facili- 
ties. The  Regional  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Corp.  of  Southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania, in  its  excellent  publication, 
"Pittsburgh  Research:  Key  to  Tomor- 
row." has  provided  an  informative  re- 
port on  higher  education  in  Pittsburgh. 
T  include  it  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
PiTTSBUECH    Research:    Key    to   Tomorrow 

Pittsburgh  has  had  a  close  <\ssociation  with 
colleges  and  universities  almost  from  itfi 
Inception.  The  first  Institution  of  higher 
education  west  of  the  A'.leghenies  was 
founded  In  Pittsburgh  in  1787 — only  23  years 
after  Fort  Pitt  was  built  and  29  years 
before  Pittsburgh  was  incorporated  as  a  city. 

This  pioneering  Institution^the  Pitts- 
burgh Academy — became  the  Western  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1319  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  In  1908.  Even  before 
the  last  name  change,  It  v,Lis  offering  a  full 
science  and  engineering  program.  The  first 
engineering  degrees  were  granted  as  early 
as  1846. 

The  Nation's  first  nonpn  lit  reeearch  insti- 
tute— Mellon  Institute — w.s.s  an  offshoot  of 
the  University  of  Plttsburgli.  Started  as  a 
department  of  Industrial  research  at  Pitt 
in  1911,  the  institute  began  .'serving  the  basic 
and  applied  research  needs  of  industry  as  a 
separate  entity  in  1913. 

Another  Pittsburgh  institution,  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  finest  technolocric.il  Institutions. 
Founded  in  1900,  it  is  known  internationnlly 
for  its  strong  scientific  and  technical  instruc- 
tional and  research  programs. 

More  than  20  colleges  and  universities  are 
located  In  the  9-county  PittsTiurgh  area. 
They  enroll  40,000  stude;.'s.  and  conduct 
millons  of  dollars  of  research  each  year. 

trNIVEHSITT   OF  PITTSBtTlGH 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  being  a  pioneer  in  ediic<ational  cir- 
cles. It  has  not  hesitated  to  depart  from 
tradition  to  experiment,  to  improve,  and  to 
provide  academic,  scientific,  and  civic  leader- 
ship. 

The  university's  mariy  specialized  aca- 
demic programs,  the  42-iiory  Cathedral  of 
Learning,  the  trimester  calendar  plan,  and 
the  proposed  $250  million  Panther  Hollow 
research  complex  are  testimonials  to  the  In- 
stitution's unique  spirit. 

Pitt  Is  organized  into  three  broad  educa- 
tional and  research  areas — the  academic 
disciplines  (humanities,  natural  sciences, 
and  social  sciences);  the  prof  anions  (busi- 
ness, education,  engineering,  mines,  law.  li- 
brary, and  public  and  international  affairs); 
and  the  health  professions  (dentistry,  medi- 
cine, nursing,  pharmacy,  and  public  health). 
It  has  about  7,000  full-time  and  4,500  part- 
time  students. 

During  the  past  year  1.200  professional 
staff  members  engaged  In  1,400  research 
projects  totaling  more  than  $13  million.    Al- 


though most  of  the  studies  were  of  a  basic 
nature,  many  were  Interdisciplinary  or  had 
potential  industrial  Implications.  An  engi- 
neering-medical study  of  the  strength  of  scar 
tissue  Is  typical  of  the  Increasing  interaction 
within  various  scientific  fields. 

University  scientists  and  engineers  have 
been  responsible  for  a  long  list  of  significant 
contributions  over  the  years,  including  the 
first  Industrial  applications  of  spectroscopy, 
the  Salk  polio  vaccine,  the  synthesis  ci 
ACTH,  advanced  bomb  release  mechanisms, 
and  the  first  manmade  Insulin. 

CARNEGIE  rNSTTTTTTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Few  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
Nation  offer  the  depth  and  breadth  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  education  and  research 
available  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Founded  at  the  turn  of  the  century  by 
philanthropist  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  Institu- 
tion's early  emphasis  was  on  engineering  and 
architecture.  In  the  years  that  followed, 
offerings  were  expanded  to  Include  extensive 
programs  in  the  sciences,  fine  arts,  industrial 
management,  and  other  fields. 

The  institute  has  five  major  divisions — 
engineering  and  science,  fine  arts,  humanities 
and  social  sciences.  Industrial  administra- 
tion, and  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  Col- 
lege for  Women.  Its  highly  rated  Graduate 
School  of  Industrial  Administration  was  the 
first  of  its  kind.  Carnegie  Tech's  enrollment 
averages  3,500  full-time  and  2,500  part-time 
and  sunmaer  students. 

Creative  research  is  carried  on  In  each  of 
the  academic  divisions.  More  than  500  pro- 
fessional staff  members  were  involved  in  150 
research  projects  having  a  dollar  volume  of 
$5  million  last  year.  Much  of  the  research 
Is  being  followed  by  such  forward-looking 
firms  as  International  Business  Machines 
Corp.,  Philco  Corp.,  and  the  Orlando  division 
of  the  Martin  Co. 

Long  recognized  for  Its  research  In  the  coal, 
petroleum,  and  metals  fields,  Carnegie  Tech 
is  placing  increasing  emphasis  on  such  ad- 
va.nced  fields  as  computer  technology,  where 
it  Is  developing  new  techniques  for  progi-am- 
ing  and  decisionmaking. 

Among  the  Institution's  outstanding  fa- 
cilities are  the  computation  center  and  the 
nuclear  research  center. 

DUQUESNE   UNrVERSITY 

In  1878.  a  small  group  of  Roman  Catholic- 
educators  emigrated  from  Germany  to  Pitts- 
burgh. They  actually  made  their  own 
bricks  and  handbuilt  a  college  of  arts  and 
letters  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Monong.i- 
hela  River. 

This  Institution,  known  for  many  years  a? 
the  Pittsburgh  Catholic  College  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  became  Duquesne  University  in  1911. 

The  university  has  grown  In  curriculum? 
size,  and  stature  over  the  years,  but  its  edu- 
cational objectives  have  remained  basically 
the  same  as  when  the  founding  fathers 
welcomed  the  first  students  to  their  class- 
rooms— excellence  of  Instruction  in  a  Chris- 
tian atmosphere. 

Duquesne  University  has  eight  academic- 
units — liberal  arts  and  sciences,  business 
administration,  education,  law,  music,  nurs- 
ing, pharmacy,  and  the  graduate  school.  It 
enrolls  about  4,000  full-time  and  2,700  part- 
time  students. 

Like  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  anci 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Duquesne 
offers  undergraduate  Instruction  In  most  or" 
Its  programs.  Unlike  the  other  two  univer- 
sities. It  does  not  have  an  engineering  pro- 
gram. 

Extensive  research  Is  performed  by  the 
faculty  and  graduate  students,  particularly 
in  the  natural  and  social  sciences.    Almost 
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i\\l  of  the  studies  are  fundamental  investiga- 
tions. 

The  school  of  pharmacy  Is  nationally  rec- 
ognized for  Its  teaching  and  research.  Its 
chemistry  and  biology  programs  also  are 
l.ighly  regarded. 

MELLON  INSTITUTE 

The  idea  of  a  nonprofit  research  Institute 
serving  the  research  needs  of  industry  was 
conceived  by  a  young  professor — Dr.  Robert 
K  Duncan — and  made  a  reality  by  two  pub- 
:.c-splrlted  Pittsburgh  businessmen — Andrew 
W.  Mellon  and  Richard  B.  Mellon. 

Duncan's  experiments  with  Industrial  fel- 
:  wships  at  the  University  of  Kansas  caught 
t!^.e  attention  of  the  Mellon  brothers,  who 
II -ed  their  Influence  and  financial  support 
t'>  establish  a  department  of  Industrial  re- 
search headed  by  Duncan  at  the  University 
c:  Pittsburgh  In  1911. 

Tlie  Pitt  Industrial  research  program  was 
ot-signed  to  assist  Industry — and  mankind — 
through  the  coupling  of  science  to  tech- 
nology. Some  of  the  research  studies  were 
:  nided  internally,  while  others  were  financed 
I  iirotigh  industrial  fellowships. 

The  Idea  worked  so  successfully  that  a 
.•separate  institute  was  created  In  1913  to  con- 
tiaue  the  work  under  Duncan's  guidance. 
The  institute  continued  Its  activities  as  part 
o:"  the  university  until  1927.  when  It  was 
.-eparately  Incorporated. 

More  than  650  novel  processes  and  products 
lifive  been  developed  by  the  institute's  pro- 
;i'=sional  staff  over  the  years.  In  a  number 
I  ;  Instances,  the  findings  have  resulted  In 
rew  companies,  divisions,  or  research 
;..  bora  tort  es. 

The  246-man  professional  staff  is  active 
m  the  full  range  of  physical  and  blbloglcal 
'^-lences.  Approximately  $6.5  million  In 
!  "~earch  Is  carried  on  annually  at  two  prin- 

pal  locations — the  Oakland  center  and  the 
.  ibttrban  Bushy  Run  Laboratories. 


Supplemental  Appropriation  for  Military 
Functions  of  Department  of  Defense, 
Fiscal  Year  1965 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
H  .use  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
c  >iisideration  the  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res. 
447)  making  a  supplemental  appropriation 
:  -r  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  for 
."uUtary  functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
Tense,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  support  of  the  Presidents 

I'^quest. 

It  is  an  historical  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
c.tn  people,  when  called  upon  to  defend 
the  principles  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom, have  always  stood  united  in  their 
determination  to  presei-ve  these  prin- 
ciples. Now,  once  again,  the  American 
iK'ople  are  being  called  upon  by  the  Pres- 
iciont  to  prove  to  the  world  that  we  will 
not  tolerate  any  situation  that  poses  a 
threat  to  these  very  principles  and  to 
'■vnld  peace. 

The  President  is  asking  for  a  supple- 
nMual  appropriation  of  $700  miUion  to 
ivuct  increasing  military  requirements 
^n  South  Vietnam.  These  additional 
lunds  are  necessary  to  continue  our  as- 


sistance to  this  unhappy  land  that  has 
been  fighting  so  desperately  to  keep  from 
falling  victim  to  Communist  contax)!. 

I  stand  behind  the  President  in  his 
request,  for  the  maintenance  of  world 
Ijeace  is  a  matter  of  universal  concern. 
I  know  all  Americans,  too,  will  once 
again  unite  to  defend  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. Congress  acts  today  to  unite  the 
Nation. 


United  Auto  Workers  Urges  Antismog  and 
Other  Safety  Devices  for  All  Cars 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  27.  1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  citizens  are  expressing 
their  concern  about  the  need  for  anti- 
smog  and  other  safety  features  in  new 
automobiles. 

Air  pollution  and  the  terrible  toll  on 
our  highways  are  very  grave  national 
problems.  I  am  delighted,  therefore,  to 
see  that  the  United  Auto  Workers,  which 
represents  production  and  maintenance 
employees  of  the  auto  industry,  has  pro- 
posed that  automobile  manufacturers 
couple  any  cut  in  the  Federal  excise  tax 
on  cars  with  the  installation  of  anti- 
smog  and  other  safety  devices  in  new 
cars,  plus  cuts  in  price. 

The  UAW  proposal  was  made  in  a 
letter  from  UAW  President  Walter 
Reuther  to  the  presidents  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.,  the  Ford  Motor  Co., 
Chrysler  Corp.,  and  American  Motors 
Corp.  A  press  release  including-  the 
full  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

UAW  Offers  To  Aid  AtrroMAiCEEs  in  Excise 
Cdt  Drive — If  Savings  Ark  Given  Con- 
sumers Through  Antismog,  Safety  De- 
vices. Plus  Price  Slashes 

The  UAW  has  proposed  a  Joint  unlon-auto 
Industry  campaign  to  work  for  the  eliinlna- 
tion  or  reduction  of  excise  taxes  on  caj«  pro- 
vided the  savings  are  passed  on  to  c<»isuin- 
ers  through  a  combination  oif  antismog  and 
other  safety  devices  built  into  the  vehicles 
plus  direct  price  cuts. 

The  offer  was  made  by  UAW  President 
Walter  P.  Reuther,  on  behalf  of  the  union's 
international  executive  bocird,  to  the  presi- 
dents of  General  Motors  Ck>rp..  Pc«t1  Motor 
Co.,  Chrysler  Corp.,  and  American  Motors 
Corp. 

Text  of  Mr.  Reuther  s  letter  follows: 

"Your  corporation  and  the  other  automo- 
bile producers  have  repeatedly  sought  elimi- 
nation of  the  excise  tax  on  passenger  cars. 
The  industry  has  now  latmched  a  major 
campaign  directed  toward  that  end.  In- 
formal requests  have  been  made  to  the  UAW 
to  support  that  campaign. 

"Such  requests  are  perfectly  reasonable 
and  we  have  given  them  careful  considera- 
tion. While  the  relationship  between  your 
corporation  and  our  union  centers  annind 
collective  bargaining,  both  of  us  have  a  com- 
mon Interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Industry 
as  a  whole.  Elimination  of  the  excise  tax 
would  undoubtedly  advance  the  welfeire  of 
the  Industry  in  terms  of  expanded  markets 
and  Increased  production  and  employment — 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  excise  tax  sav- 
ings are  passed  on  to  consumers. 

"Along  with,  and  In  fact,  as  part  of,  our 
common  interest  In  the  welfare  of  the  In- 


dvistry,  there  goes  a  joint  respKmsiblllty  to  the 
public  that  buys  or  Is  affected  by  the  prod- 
ucts manufactured  in  your  plants  by  our 
members. 

"Increasingly,  that  public  Is  becoming  c<m- 
cerned  about  the  health  and  safety  effects  of 
automobiles. 

"Legislation  is  now  pending  in  Congress  to 
require  new  cars  to  be  equipped  with  devices 
to  consume  and  render  harmless  those  chem- 
icals now  present  in  exhaust  fumes  which 
help  to  blanket  our  cities  with  smog,  in- 
crease the  risks  of  cancer  and  poison  the  air 
with  carbon  monoxide.  Such  legislation  ia 
already  on  the  books  in  California  and  will 
be  made  applicable,  by  regulation,  to  cars 
produced  in  the  1966  model  year  and  there- 
after. 

"At  the  same  time,  responsible  authorities 
have  concluded,  after  careful  study,  that 
much  can  be  done  that  Is  not  now  being 
done  to  reduce  accident  and  fatality  rates  by 
modification  of  car  designs  and  specifica- 
tions. The  General  Services  Administration 
has  found  It  necessary  to  propose  certain 
minimum  standards  for  i>assenger  safety  de- 
vices (plus  smog  suppression  devices)  to  be 
met  by  all  cars  purchased  for  use  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

"There  Is  no  question  but  that  conform- 
ance to  GSA  standards  would  promote  safety 
and  minimize  accidents  and  Injury  to  motor 
car  users  and  to  the  public  In  view  of  the 
growing  concern  with  car  safety  and  the  In- 
creased pollution  of  the  air  In  our  large  ur- 
ban centers,  commonsense  and  public 
responsibility  would  suggest  that  smog  con- 
trol devices  and  the  other  GSA  standards  be 
applied  not  only  to  cars  bought  by  the  Gov- 
ernment but  also  to  cars  sold  to  the  general 
public. 

"The  Industry  is  morally  obligated  to  de- 
sign Its  products,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  so  as  to  minimize  both  pollution  oi 
the  atmosphere  and  hazards  to  life  and  limb. 
Volimtary  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  auto- 
motive Industry  in  meeting  this  obligation 
will  serve  the  public  and  such  voluntary  ac- 
tion will  give  the  Industry  a  far  stronger  claim 
on  public  support  for  elimination  of  the  ex- 
cise tax.  Voluntary  action  to  minimize  car- 
produced  smog  and  to  maximize  safety 
would  also  avoid  the  necessity  for  Govern- 
ment intervention  through  legislation  that 
the  Industry  might  find  onerous. 

"I  am.  therefore,  writing  you  and  the  heads 
of  the  other  passenger  car-producing  com- 
panies, at  the  direction  of  the  UAW  interna- 
tional executive  board,  to  propose  joint 
action  by  the  Industry  and  the  UAW  directed 
both  toward  advancing  our  common  Interest 
In  elimination  of  the  excise  tax  and  toward 
meeting  our  joint  responsibility  to  minimize 
adverse  effects  of  cars  upon  health  and 
safety.  These  dual  objectives  would  be  pur- 
sued Jointly  by  the  Industry  and  the  UAW 
on  the  basis  of  agreement  on  the  following 
points: 

"1.  The  UAW  will  cooperate  with  the  In- 
dustry to  create  a  joint  committee  to  peti- 
tion Congress  and  to  mobilize  maximum 
public  support  for  elimination,  or  at  least 
substantial  reduction,  of  the  excise  tax  on 
passenger  cars. 

"2.  The  industry  will  commit  itself  to  p>ass 
on  to  the  general  public  and  to  consumers 
the  full  benefits  of  excise  tax  elimination  or 
reduction  through  a  combination  of  improved 
health  and  safety  features  to  t>e  built  Into 
the  cars  ( In  conformity  with  GSA  standards) , 
plus  direct  price  reduction. 

"3.  The  industry  will  agree  that,  if  the  tax 
should  be  reduced  but  not  eliminated  com- 
pletely, or  if  total  elimination  Is  approcM:hed 
by  stages  through  successive  reductions  of 
the  tax;  the  priorities  In  the  use  of  the  tax 
savings  will  be  as  follows : 

"(a)  First,  to  incorporate  in  all  new  cars. 
starting  with  the  1966  models,  smog-suppres- 
sion devices  of  the  kind  required  to  meet  the 
standards  under  the  California  law. 
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"(b)  Second,  to  incorporate  In  all  new  cars, 
no  later  than  the  time  sufficient  excise  tax 
savings  bec(xne  available  to  meet  their  coets, 
the  remaining  safety  standards  proposed  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  for  cars 
bought  lor  Federal  Government  use. 

"(c)  All  remaining  excise  tax  savings  will 
be  passed  on  to  car  buyers  in  the  form  of 
price  reductions. 

"4.  To  assure  fulfillment  of  its  commit- 
ments, the  Industry  will  agree  to  support 
legislative  provisions  which  would  make  ex- 
cise tax  reduction  or  elimination  applicable 
only  to  those  vehicles  which  incorporate  the 
smog-suppression  devices  and  ttie  other  GSA 
safety  requirements  (the  latter  at  least  to 
the  extent  that  could  be  psdd  for  by  the 
amount  of  tax  savings  available  at  the  time) 
and  which  fully  reflect  in  their  list  prices 
any  part  of  the  excise  tax  reduction  not  off- 
set by  the  cost  of  such  devices  and  require- 
ments. 

"We  believe  that  the  possibilities  of  excise 
tax  relief  being  enacted  in  this  session  of 
Congress  would  be  greatly  enhanced  through 
Joint  industry-UAW  action  based  upon  agree- 
ment to  the  above  points.  Such  agreement 
would  enlist  the  wldesj;  possible  public  sup- 
port for  excise  tax  elimination  for  it  would 
promise  subelantlal  benefits  not  only  to  car 
buyers  but  also  to  the  general  public.  The 
public  as  a  whole  would  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
cleaner  air  and  improved  safety  on  the  Na- 
tion's streets  and  highways.  Car  buyers 
would  benefit  from  both  safer  cars  and  price 
reductions. 

"There  can  no  longer  be  any  dispute  over 
the  need  for  smog-suppression  devices  on 
cars.  The  substantial  contribution  made  by 
motor  car  exhaust  fumes  to  air  pollution  is 
now  widely  recognized,  and  a  program  to  end 
it  la  urgent  and  long  overdue.  Your  com- 
pany and  the  other  major  producers  have 
already  developed  antismog  devices  capable 
■  of  reducing  the  harmful  effects  of  exhaust 
fumes  and  we  understand  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  1966  model  cars  will  be 
engineered  to  accept  such  devices.  However, 
they  are  to  be  Installed  only  on  cars  sold  in 
California,  where  they  will  be  required  by 
State  law  and  on  cars  sold  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, where  they  will  be  required  under 
the  ruling  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. 

"While  the  Los  Angeles  area  has  a  particu- 
larly bad  smog  problem,  due  in  large  measure 
to  car  exhaust  fumes  (and  this  led  gallfornla 
to  pass  the  first  State  law  requiring  an  ex- 
haust control  device) ,  similar  problems  exist 
in  nearly  all  U.S.  cities.  Surgeon  General 
Luther  Terry  reported  to  the  Second  National 
Conference  on  Air  Pollution  in  1962 : 

"  'Approximately  90  percent  of  the  urban 
population  live  in  localities  with  air-pollu- 
tion problems — a  total  of  about  6,000  com- 
munities.' 

"In  an  interview  published  In  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  of  September  16,  1963,  the 
Surgeon  General  said  that  'there  is  not  a 
large  city  in  the  United  States  that  does  not 
have  an  air  pollution  problem,'  and  that.  If 
motor  vehicles  could  be  stopped  from  emit- 
ting fumes  that  create  smog,  'it  would  cer- 
tainly solve  a  very  significant  part'  of  the 
smog  problem. 

"Vernon  G.  Mackenzie,  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Air  Pollution  in  the  Public  Health 
Services,  appearing  before  the  Muskie  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  on 
June  24,  1964,  to  discuss  the  creation  of 
photochemical  smog  by  motor  vehicles, 
quoted  the  1963  Yearbook  of  Agriculture: 

"  'Los  Angeles  no  longer  has,  if  it  ever  had, 
a  monopoly  on  photochemical  smog.  The 
characteristic  symptoms  on  plants  have  been 
found  In  almost  every  metropolitan  area  of 
the  country  •  •  •  the  entire  coastal  area 
from  roughly  Washington,  D.C.  to  Boston 
has  come  to  rival  southern  California  for 
extent,  severity,  and  economic  loss  to  agri- 
culture because  of  photochemical  smog,' 

"Mr.  Mackenzie  concluded: 


"  'Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  this  brief 
discussion  clearly  demonstrates  that  photo- 
chemical smog  deriving  from  motor  vehicles 
Is  not  confined  to  the  Los  Angeles  area,  but 
m\ist  be  considered  an  important  aspect  of 
the  national  air  pollution  problem.' 

"Similarly,  there  can  be  no  dispute  on  the 
need  to  make  cars  safer  to  ojjerate.  An  esti- 
mated 48,000  Americans  died  and  1.6  miUlon 
were  injiu-ed  in  car  accidents  last  year  and  for 
the  third  year  in  a  row  the  rate  of  deaths  per 
vehicle  mile  Increased,  confirming  the  rever- 
sal of  a  long-term  downward  trend. 

"While  we  fully  recognize  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  vehicle  is  not  the  major  cause  of 
most  accidents,  there  axe  safety  devices  which 
could  undoubtedly  help  motorists  to  avoid 
accidents,  and  others  which  could  cut  down 
the  risk  of  death  or  injury  when  accidents 
occur.  Much  research  into  such  devices  has 
been  done.  The  GSA  standards  were  devel- 
oped on  consultation  with  the  automotive 
industry,  technical  societies,  trade  associa- 
tions, the  medical  profession,  and  Govern- 
ment agencies.  The  GSA  lists  17  such  devices 
Including  an  exhaust  «n;ssion  control  sys- 
tem which  meets  the  Calilornia  State  stand- 
ard, which  it  proposes  should  be  required, 
where  applicable,  as  equipment  on  all  cars 
purchased  by  the  Federal  Government.  Many 
of  them  are  already  standard  or  optional 
equipment  on  some  models.  The  list  includes 
the  following: 

"Standard  anchorages  for  seat  belt  assem- 
blies, including  shoulder  belts,  to  insure 
that  the  seat  belts  function  properly. 

"Padded  dash  panel  and  sunvisors. 

"Recessed  Instruments,  control  knobs,  etc., 
on  Instrument  panels. 

"Impact-absorbing  steering  wheel  and 
steering  column  to  prevent  impalement  of 
the  driver  in  head-on  crashes. 

"Safety  door  latches  iuid  hinges  to  pre- 
vent doors  flying  open  in  accidents. 

"Safety  anchorage  of  car  s«at6. 

"A  control  that  permits  all  four  ttirn 
signals  to  be  flashed  simultaneously  as  a 
hazard   warning. 

"Safety  glass  In  all  windows. 

"Dual  brake  system  which  will  insure  that 
if  one  brake  fails  the  others  will  continue  to 
function. 

"Standard  bumper  heights^ 

"Standardized  gear  shift  for  automatic 
transmissions. 

"Multlspeed,  electrically  operated  wind- 
shield wiper  with  washer  attachment. 

"Design  of  instrument  panel  and  wind- 
shield wiper  surfaces  to  minimize  glare  In 
the  driver's  eyes. 

"Safety  tires  and  rims. 

"Backup  lights. 

"Outside  rearview  mirror. 

"The  GSA  safety  standards  are  but  a 
beginning  and  there  Is  growing  recognition 
of  the  need  for  the  automotive  industry  to 
give  greater  consideration  to  the  engineer- 
ing and  designing  of  the  cars  with  respect 
to  safety  factors. 

"The  added  cost  of  meeting  the  GSA 
standards  on  cars  sold  to  the  public  would 
represent  only  a  portion  of  the  present  ex- 
cise tax  on  passenger  cars.  The  tax  aver- 
ages approximately  $225  per  car,  while  the 
cost  of  meeting  the  GSA  standards — Includ- 
ing the  smog-suppression  devices — Is  esti- 
mated to  be  less  than  $100.  Thus,  there 
would  be  ample  room,  after  meeting  those 
standards,  to  make  meaningful  cuts  in  car 
prices. 

"It  would  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  in- 
sure that  such  price  reductions  would  be 
made  and  that  they  would  be  continued  in 
subsequent  model  years.  Since  auto  indus- 
try representatives  have  publicly  committed 
themselves  to  pass  any  excise  tax  saving  on 
to  car  buyers,  I  am  sure  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  finding  means  to  assure  that  this 
course  would  be  followed. 

"Such  a  step  would  add  snibstantially  to 
auto  production  and  employment.     It  has 


been  estimated  that  a  1-percent  cut  in  retjal 
car  prices  will  stimulate  a  1.2 -per cent  in. 
crease  in  new  car  sales.  On  this  basis,  every 
reduction  of  1  percent  in  average  retail  c  r 
prices  resulting  from  reduction  of  the  exc;  e 
tax  could  boost  domestic  sales  of  U.S.-mafie 
cars  by  about  90,000  tmits,  and  create  pc-- 
sibly  7,000  new  production  worker  jobs  n 
the  auto  Industry,  plus  additional  Jobs  :ti 
the  industries  supplying  it  and  those  en- 
gaged in  selling  and  servicing  cars.  The  e 
newly  employed  workers  would  immediate  y 
become  customers  for  all  the  other  goods 
and  services  which  workers  and  their  familus 
need. 

"For  those  who  would  have  bought  a  new 
car  In  any  case,  elimination  or  substantutl 
reduction  in  the  excise  tax  would  free  the 
amount  of  their  tax  saving  for  other  pu:- 
chases,  thus  helping  to  stimulate  the  gc:  - 
eral  economy  further. 

■As  you  know,  we  have  long  favored  the 
elimination  of  the  excise  tax  on  passeng.  r 
cars  because  It  is  highly  regressive.  Cias- 
are  no  longer  luxuries.  They  have  becone 
necessities  to  most  workers  and  their  fan^  - 
lies.  Elimination  or  reduction  of  the  t^.x 
would  enable  many  more  families  to  aflford 
a  new  car,  resulting  In  Increased  demand  ai  ci 
producUon  and  thereby  creating  thousana^ 
of  additional  Jobs  In  the  auto  Industry  ai.d 
in  the  firms  which  supply  it.  Needless  :r. 
say,  such  expansion  of  the  market  wou:d 
also  be  reflected  in  higher  profits  for  yo  r 
corporation  and  the  others  engaged  in  prj- 
ducing  passenger  cars. 

"The  excise  tax  on  passenger  ears  is  essen- 
tially a  wartime  tax.  It  was  increased  from 
3V2  to  7  percent  In  1941,  and  further  in- 
creased to  10  percent  in  1951,  during  the 
Korean  war,  for  the  express  purjjose  of  di  - 
couragtng  piu-chases  of  new  cars  becau  « 
they  used  up  precious  steel,  rubber,  and  oth  r 
strategic  defense  materials.  Such  restrain- s 
are  necessary  in  wartime,  but  their  continu- 
ation in  peacetime  for  purely  revenue  pur- 
poses cannot  be  defended  on  either  econon-:  c 
or  social  grounds.  Similar  taxes.  Imposed  ,;•. 
a  much  lower  level  on  motor  vehicles  aiul 
associated  products  during  World  War  I. 
were  repealed  In  1926  and  1928. 

"Repeated  efforts  made  by  the  Industry  in 
recent  years  to  obtain  repeal  of  the  exc:;o 
have  been  luisuccessful.  There  is  danger  of 
a  similar  failure  this  year  imless  the  cam- 
paign for  repeal  can  enlist  the  wide  public 
support  that  our  proposal  would  assure. 

"If  the  repeal  effort  shoiUd  fall  this  ye.:?-, 
there  would  remain,  nevertheless,  the  pro-j- 
abillty  that  legislation  will  be  adopted  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress  to  require  the 
installation  of  antismog  devices  on  all  ca:s 
and  a  strong  possibility  that,  -within  the  very 
near  future,  safety  standards  similar  to  those 
proposed  by  GSA  will  be  required  by  law  on 
cars  sold  to  the  general  public. 

"In  that  case,  the  likelihood  is  that  car 
prices  will  be  raised  rather  than  reduc-d 
with  the  consequence  that  markets  will 
narrow,  and  production,  employment,  aid 
profits  will  be  decreased. 

"In  the  light  of  these  facts,  we  urge  the 
representatives  of  the  automotive  indusiry 
to  give  favorable  consideration  to  this  con- 
structive and  responsible  proposal  that  would 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  public,  rl-.e 
consumer,  the  industry,  and  the  workers. 

"Since  hearings  are  already  being  held  on 
legislation  to  require  the  installation  of  ann- 
smog  devices,  and  since  Congress  will  so  n 
begin  consideration  of  excise  tax  cuts,  tinie 
Is  of  the  essence.  A  favorable  decision  by  the 
automotive  industry  will  enable  the  indusTry 
and  the  UAW  to  laimch  the  Joint  campaign 
we  propose  -with  a  minimum  of  delay  ami  a 
maximum  of  effectiveness. 

"We  would,  therefore,  appreciate  an  early 
reply. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"Walter  P.  Reuther, 
"President,  International  Union,  UAW.' 
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GoTernment  Politics 


SPEECH 


or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BATTIN 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  Federal  Govenitnent  is 
c  ngaged  in  many  and  various  enterprises, 
including  the  dissemination  of  what  I 
'.'.ould  call  pui'e  propaganda. 

Just  2  years  ago,  I  called  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  here  to  the  open  and 
obvious  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  A^i- 
riilture  to  influence  the  outcome  of  the 
-.'.  heat  referendum  vote  through  not  only 
I  he  autlioi-ization  but  the  actual  deslg- 
i.ation  of  Federal  funds  to  be  used  in 
selling"  the  Department's  position  in 
that  referendum.  But  in  spite  of  the 
.•Secretary's  personal  efforts  and  the  vari- 
olas directives  that  went  out  to  State  and 
county  ASCS  offices,  the  wheat  farmers 
of  the  Nation  voted  the  other  way.  Since 
liiat  time,  the  ofiBce  manager  of  the  Mc- 
Cone  County,  Mont.,  ASCS  office,  the  of- 
:lce  that  exposed  the  fact  that  they  were 
.-apposed  to  spend  $900  In  "advising"  the 
farmers  of  that  area  how  to  vote,  that 
office  manager,  Mr.  Francis  D.  Kelly,  has 
been  fired.  It  was  not,  of  course,  Mr. 
Kelly  but  the  elected  county  ASCS  offi- 
cials who  advised  me  of  what  I  still  be- 
lieve was  a  violation  of  Federal  law- In 
authorizing  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  in  an  effort  to  influence  the  out- 
come of  the  wheat  referendum. 

As  a  further  illusti-ation  of  just  how  far 
the  FederEil  Government  will  go  in  its 
brainwashing  campaign,  and  agadn  this 
is  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  an  amazing  document 
recently.  This  one  is  an  official  publica- 
Tion  put  out  by  the  regional  forester  of 
the  northern  region  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Sen-ice.  Embellished  on  Its  cover  with 
the  oflBcial  emblem  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  labeled  "U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Forest  Ser\'ice,  Northern  Region, 
Missoula,  Mont.,"  and  titled  "Reference 
Points,"  the  brochure  carries  a  signed 
letter  from  the  regional  forester  ad- 
dressed to  division  chiefs,  forest  super- 
%isors,  Director,  EDC.  and  advises  that  its 
subject  is  "Training." 

Attached  to  the  cover  and  letter  is  a 
reprint  of  an  article  from  Harper's  maga- 
y.me  with  a  note  stating  It  was  reprinted 
by  special  permission  from  Harper's  mag- 
a.dne. 

Now  this  Harper's  article,  you  might 
Rr.ess,  would  have  something  to  do  with 
f  Testiy  or  agriculture  or  at  least  man- 
i'  oment  or  personnel  matters  in  view  of 
ii:e  subject  of  the  cover  letter  under 
V  hich  it  was  mailed — at  Government  ex- 
panse. 

But  guess  again.  The  subject  of  the 
rtrticle  was  "The  Paranoid  Style  in  Amer- 
ican Politics."  and  a  prefacing  para- 
graph explains: 

It  had  been  aroimd  a  long  time  before  the 
r uOical  right  discovered  It — and  Its  targets 
liave  ranged  from  the  international  bankers 
to  Masons,  Jesuits,  and  mtinltlons  makers. 


Now  I  have  no  more  sympathy  for  the 
so-called  radical  right  than  I  have  for 
the  so-called  radical  left.  The  terms  are 
used  so  loosely  and  recklessly  these  days 
that  I  am  not  sure  anyone,  including  the 
authors  who  so  phrenetically  condemn 
one  or  the  other  flank  of  the  extremists, 
really  know  what  they  mean.  They  may 
know  what  they  think  these  terms  mean 
or  possibly  have  their  own  prejudiced  or 
colored  focal  points. 

I  do  not  intend  to  clutter  up  the 
Record  or  burden  the  taxpayer  at  $90  a 
page  with  the  contents  of  the  Harper's 
magazine  ai-ticle.  It  was  in  the  Novem- 
ber 1964,  issue  in  case  any  of  you  want 
to  know  anything  about  paranoid  politics 
you  have  not  heard  here. 

But  I  would  like  to  quote  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  article  and  the  regional 
forester's  letter  that  conveyed  the  re- 
print in  the  Forest  Service  magazine — 
printed  and  mailed  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense: 

American  politics  has  often  been  an  arena 
for  angry  minds.  In  recent  years  we  have 
seen  angry  minds  at  work  mainJy  among 
extreme  rightwlngers,  who  have  now  dem- 
onstrated In  the  Goldwater  movement  how 
much  political  leverage  can  be  got  out  of 
the  animc«ities  and  passions  of  a  small 
minority. 

And  here  is  the  regional  forester's 
letter  which  conveyed  this  reprint  to  his 
division  chiefs,  forest  super\-isors,  and 
director,  EDC,  whoever  that  Is: 

The  attached  article,  "The  Paranoid  Style 
in  American  PoUtics,"  deals  vrtth  one  facet 
of  political  psychology.  The  author  simply 
borrowed  the  clinical  term  "paranoid."  for 
descriptive  purpo6es. 

The  term  "politics"  should  be  considered 
In  its  broadest  aspect — group  behavior. 
Today,  understanding  of  group  behavior  and 
group  dynamics  Is  an  Important  part  of  every 
forest  officer's  job.  The  word  "style"  has 
more  to  do  with  the  way  In  which  ideas  cw 
causes  are  believed  or  advocated  than  with 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  their  content.  It  ha« 
to  do  with  the  tactics  and  techniques  used 
by  some  special  interest  groups  to  attract 
supporters  and  to  Influence  political  leaders. 
As  the  author  points  out,  the  paranoid  style 
has  a  greater  affinity  for  bad  causes  than 
good,  but  nothing  prevents  the  use  of  this 
style  for  advocating  a  sound  program. 

The  term  "politics"  he  says  should  be 
considered  In  Its  broadest  aspect — group 
behavior.  So  I  presume  this  puts  us  all 
in  the  same  boat  because  none  of  us  pro- 
fess to  be  other  than  politicians.  But  I 
had  been  under  the  impression  that  we 
represented  congressional  districts  as  in- 
dividuals and  acted,  usually,  as  members 
of  one  party  or  the  other  rather  than  as 
a  group  and,  by  implication  of  the  re- 
gional forester's  letter,  a  paranoid  group. 

But  this  Is  beside  the  point.  The  point 
Is  this.  Why  is  the  understanding  of 
group  behavior  and  group  dynamics  as 
explained  in  an  article  such  as  "The 
Paranoid  Style  in  American  Politics,"  an 
Important  part  of  every  Forest  officer's 
job?  This  has  no  more  to  do  with  his 
job  than  would  a  reprint  of  the  two  very 
excellent  volumes  put  out  by  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
"Facts  on  Communism." 

But  the  real  point  Is  that  the  regional 
forester  nor  any  other  Government  offi- 


cial has  any  right  to  produce,  reproduce, 
circulate  or  distribute  such  material  un- 
der an  official  Government  seal  and 
frsmk.  This,  I  believe,  is  actually  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Hatch  Act  if  that  act  any 
longer  has  meaning  or  can  or  will  be  en- 
forced. 

I  would  not  object  if  the  regional  for- 
ester should  send  out  material  devoted 
to  better  methods  of  forestry;  the  need 
to  plant  trees  and  grow  forests.  Insect 
control,  fire  protection,  erosion  control, 
and  possibly  even  a  hint  that  the  alter- 
nate to  politics  Is  something  he  or  few 
other  Americans  would  tolerate. 


Hero  Medal  for  Ronald  Sands,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or   PEHNSTLVAUIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6. 1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsj'lvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  President  Lj-ndon  B.  Johnson 
has  presented  one  of  the  coveted  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association  Gold  Life- 
saver  Medals  to  Ronald  Charles  Sands. 
Jr.  He  is  a  12-year-old  student  at  Onte- 
launee  Elementary  School  in  Leesport. 
In  the  Sixth  Congressional  EVistrict  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  I  am  honored  to 
represent.  Ronald  was  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's 13  school  safety  patrol  youngsters 
to  receive  the  award  for  having  saved 
the  lives  of  schoolmates  In  traffic  inci- 
dents. 

The  ceremony  was  held  on  Thursday. 
May  6,  at  the  'White  House.  It  Is  the 
fourth  consecutive  year  that  the  Life- 
saver  Medal,  the  highest  award  in  the 
safety  patrol  movement,  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Ronald  was  accompanied  to  the 
White  House  by  his  mother.  Mrs.  Jac- 
qulyn  Sands;  Stanley  A.  Prey,  super- 
vising principal  of  Schui'lklU  Valley  joint 
school  system;  Mrs.  Prey;  Frank  B.  Syl- 
vester, director  of  school  safety  educa- 
tion for  the  Reading  Automobile  Club; 
Robert  R.  Gerhart,  Jr.,  club  public  re- 
lations director;  Mrs.  Margie  S.  Rhodes, 
and  Mrs.  Kathryn  S.  WoLford, 

The  event  preceded  by  2  days  the  29th 
national  school  safety  patrol  parade  on 
Washington's  Constitution  Avenue,  Sat- 
urday, May  8.  More  than  22,000 
youngsters  from  21  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  marched  In  tribute  to 
the  Nation's  850,000  safety  patrol  mem- 
bers. Berks  County  high  school  bands 
from  Reading,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
Boyertown  participated. 

Later  the  same  day,  the  13  young 
heroes,  2  girls  and  11  boys,  visited  the 
office  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  to  pre- 
sent to  the  veteran  G-man  a  plaque 
naming  him  "an  honorary  member  of 
the  school  safety  patrols." 

Today,  when  much  Is  heard  about 
juvenile  delinquency.  It  Is  good  to  know 
that  tlxere  are  many  brave  young  people 
of  whom  we  can  be  proud.    I  would  like 
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to  take  this  opportunity  to  relate  the 
heroic  and  self-sacrificing  effort  which 
earned  Ronald  the  gold  Lifesaver  Medal. 
As  Ronald  was  waiting  with  a  group  of 
children,  April  30,  1964,  at  a  schoolbus 
stop  on  rui^al  Route  61  near  Leesport, 
Pa.,  a  large  truck  passed  the  approach- 
ing bus  on  a  curve  and  began  to  skid 
on  the  wet  highway.  The  skid  brought 
the  truck  onto  the  road  shoulder  with 
several  mailboxes  and  the  children  in  its 
path.  Ronald,  realizing  the  imminent 
danger,  turned  around  and  pushed  his 
small  sister,  Susan,  and  several  other 
children  back  toward  the  bus  shelter. 
Ronald's  prompt  action  prevented  injury 
to  the  youngsters  both  from  the  broken 
mailboxes  flying  through  the  air  and  the 
skidding  truck. 


Authorizing  Defense  Procurement  and 
Research  and  Development 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

The  House  In  Corrtmittee  of  ttie  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  blU  (H.R.  7657)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  during  fiscal  year  1966  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels;  and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  new 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee I.  too,  want  to  compliment  and  com- 
mend the  able  chairman  for  his  exem- 
plary work  on  H.R.  7657.  I  also  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  senior 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
the  courtesy  and  understanding  afforded 
to  all  the  new  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. To  become  at  all  knowledgeable  in 
this  extremely  technical  field  would  be 
most  difficult  without  their  patience, 
help,  and  consideration. 

There  is  little  to  add  to  the  remarks 
already  made  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  so  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride 
that  I  join  him  and  all  other  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  full 
support  of  this  legislation  which  is  so 
necessary  to  our  national  defense. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  L.^ws  of  the  United  States 

Title  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arhangement.  style,  contents, 
AND  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  -Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12.  1895,  c.  23,  §  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 

Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations. MAPS,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
tlie  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1936.  c.  630,   §  2,  49  Stat.   1546.) 


Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congoessional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  whlcb  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
resp,ectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  wltli  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  scliedules 

2.  r.vpe  and  sti/le. — The  Piiblic  Printer  shall 
print  tlie  report  of  tlie  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  Ht  use  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Ofticial  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  In  7 'j -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Cc  ngress.  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  autiiorized  to  be  in.serted 
in  the  Record  sliall  be  prirted  in  6' ^ -point 
tYpe:  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  sma'.l  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  pri/ininence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  pfrmitted.  The.se  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  tc>  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historic  1.  ofticial,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  w;.i<~h  u  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  mamisr-  at  - -When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
sliould  be  returned  to  the  Qovernment  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p  m.  in 
order  to  insure  publicati'  n  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  nn'rning:  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
publlslied  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnislied. — PrOOiS  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  mai-'.iscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  follovring  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  aiid  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnislied  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  temarks.~~\i  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  tlie  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — Tbe  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congrfssional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  tliae:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 


gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  on'.y 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  slia;: 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  materi.". 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  adci.- 
tlons  of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  :  . 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report     - 
print    of    any    committee    or    subcommltt-  : 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previous' 
printed.    This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  ; 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix   to   daily   Record. -^Wl.' 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print   <  ". 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House.  (2i 
newspaper   or   magazine  article,   or    (3)    a: 
other  matter   not   germane   to  the  procce^  - 
ings,  the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  A;  - 
pendix.    This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quot.  - 
tions  wliich  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Men  - 
ber.  or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  ow  i 
remarks:   Provided,  That  no  address,  speecj 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequent'.' 
to  .the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  i  . 
Congress   may   be   printed    in   the   Congre    - 
signal  Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  A;-- 
pendix  to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  i  e 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  e'-:- 
t^nsion  from  the  copy  submitted  by  tV.e 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
exte'nsion  from  the  copy  of  the  other  Hotis 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appe;  r 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughc  : 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  Hot;-' 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  .  r 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  froi  : 
the  Ofliclf.l  Reporters  of  the  respect  i^^ 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  sh;  1 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  itc  .; 
among  their  extensions.  'When  both  Hous  ^ 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  ti  e 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  Hov,  • 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  i:  - 
dicated  lead  item  of  the  other  House  appe;^'  - 
ing  In  second  place.  When  only  one  Hou  o 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  e  - 
tension  submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  Hon  o 
lii  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extcr.sii,  - 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipme 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immec  .- 
ately  following  the  lead  items  as  Indica-  a 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  isstic  ■  f 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  RECor  - 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  oi  • .  t 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  mat'  r 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instar.  e 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Reco  d 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  c  - 
tend  his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  ;j 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  fr*  -n 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  f 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  C'  -t 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  wl.  n 
such  leave  is  reqtiested;  but  this  rule  si;  11 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  te:  - 
grams,  or  articles  presented  in  connect!'  n 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  ci  - 
bate  or  to  communications  from  State  lep  - 
latures,  addresses  or  articles  by  the  Presid'  : 
and  the  nicmbers  of  his  Cabinet,  the  V  e 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  t  le 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  artii  le 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  wi'  - 
out  Individual  headings,  shall  be  conside;  :i 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  r-  o 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Offir  ! 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  re:i:':i 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  ;i'  y 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congression  \:. 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  ti.is 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Repi  .  '- 
ers  of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  mar  i- 
script  and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  'o 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  m  r.e 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  pi.  ^ 
in  the  proceedings. 


Address  by  Mr.  Herrell  DeGraff  at  the 
Congressional  Dinner  AMI  Board  Meet- 
ing, May  6,  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF    WASHrNGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1965 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  May  6,  the  American  Meat 
Institute  held  its  now  traditional  dinner 
for  certain  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  highlight  of  the 
evening  was  a  mes.sage  delivered  to  us  by 
Dr.  Herrell  DeGraff,  president  of  the 
American  Meat  Institute  and  a  distin- 
guished agricultural  economist. 

The  context  of  his  speech  was  ad- 
dressed to  a  very  Important  legislative 
'.natter  now  pending  in  Congress,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  very  helpful  for  all 
Members  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  views. 
Therefore,  I  include  the  speech  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point: 

COMMENTS     AT     THE     CONGRESSIONAL      DINNER 

AMI  Washington  Board  Meeting,  Mat  G, 

1965 

May  I  add  my  word  of  greeting  to  that 
vhich  you  have  already  had  from  our  chalr- 
.'nan,  Mr.  Haynle.  We  of  the  meat  Industry 
r.re  Indeed  greatly  honored  tliat  you  would 
i\nd  time  in  your  already  overburdened 
:  "nedtiles  to  meet  here  with  us.  This  Is  the 
r.2hth  consecutive  year  that  these  dinners 
.  ive  been  held  honoring  two  important  com- 
r..ittees  of  the  House  as  well  as  individual 
Members  of  the  House. 

We  believe  that  these  informal  and  pleas- 
.  nt  gatherings  have  been  mutually  beneficial, 
v.'e  have  attempted  in  our  visits  with  you  to 
'■..=:cuss  In  a  friendly  and  unpressured  atmo- 
.'  phere  some  of  the  problems  of  our  Industry. 
Lqually,  we  have  been  Interested  to  hear  from 
you  of  some  of  the  knotty  problems  which 
:  ou,  as  representatives  in  the  National  Legls- 
1  .ture.  have  to  face. 

We  believe  It  Is  indeed  In  the  public  inter- 
f  3t  When  responsible  leaders  of  a  great  In- 
dustry can  have  an  opportunity  such  as  this, 
'■'  visit  with  you  who  are  elected  rcpresenta- 
>.ves  of  all  the  people.  You  carry  great  re- 
f:>onsibility  Indeed  in  deliberating  as  to  how 
ae  immense  residual  powers  of  the  people 
ct  the  United  States  shall  be  delegated,  and 
t  J  whom.  The  powers  that  you  do  delegate 
.  re  then  handled  by  public  servants  who 
have  to  enforce  the  m\Tiad  rules  and  regula- 
tions xtnder  which  we  all  live. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  representatives  of 
r.  crreat  Industry,  have  responsibilities  both 
'  ^r  the  present  and  for  posterity  to  keep  you 
:  .illy  aware  of  the  climate  in  which  the  live- 
■^  ock  and  meat  Industry  operates,  and  to 
•;,;5cuss  with  you  oui  ideas  of  how  govern- 
ii.ont  can  function  most  effectively  in  the 
!  '".blic  interest  in  its  influence  on  the  des- 
Uny  of  our  industry. 

As  you  know,  in  recent  years,  we  have  had 
t'lese  visits  and  pleasant  times  together  when 
this  industry  has  not  been  a  petitioner  for 
r.ciress  of  grievance  nor  an  advocate  of  any 
special  congressional  action. 
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Tonight,  however,  I  would  be  remiss  in 
my  own  responsibilities  if  I  did  not  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  to  you  otir  deep 
concern  and  our  disagreement  with  the  an- 
nounced policy  of  President  Johnson  in  his 
budget  message  to  Congress,  In  which  he 
advocates  that  the  cost  of  meat  inspection 
that  Is  now  borne  by  the  public  treasury 
should  be  placed  in  its  entirety  on  the  pack- 
ing industry. 

Many  of  you  are  fully  famiUar  with  the 
history  of  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  and  most 
of  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
Meat  Inspection  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  enjoys  both  domestically  and 
internationally  a  reputation  for  effectiveness 
and  public  service  second  to  none. 

Many  of  you  realize  that  the  mandatory 
requirements  of  Federal  inspection  for  meat 
products  flowing  in  interstate  commerce  is 
one  of  the  most  rigorous  and  demanding 
laws  enforced  on  any  industry  in  the  world. 

It  Is  not  happenstance  that  the  origins  of 
the  American  Meat  Institute  over  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  presiding,  date  from  the 
some  year  in  which  Congress  passed  the 
original  Meat  Inspection  Act.  The  long  and 
somewhat  bitter  debate  that  preceded  the 
adoption  of  this  basic  consumer-protection 
law  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century  was 
Instrumental  in  awakening  this  industry  to 
its  public  responsibilities.  The  American 
Meat  Institute  was  conceived  in  the  travail 
of  that  debate. 

We  have  come  a  long  road  since  those  days, 
both  In  the  Industry's  recognition  of  public 
responsibility  and  in  the  growth  and  power 
of  Federal  regulation  of  the  Industry's  oper- 
ations. But  certain  basic  facts  that  were 
firmly  grasped  by  the  Coiigress  in  1906  are 
facts  today.  The  increased  costs  of  Federal 
meat  inspection,  the  sustained  growth  of  the 
meat  industry,  and  the  burdensome  overall 
costs  of  government — all  these  do  not 
change  the  fact  that  the  meat  inspection  law 
was  passed  by  Congress  to  protect  the  con- 
stuner  by  assuring  that  only  wholesome  meat 
could  flow  in  Interstate  commerce. 

When  the  1906  legislation  was  being  de- 
bated it  was  recognized  that  police  power 
over  an  Industry  required  agents  of  govern- 
ment resfwnsible  only  to  government,  and 
that  the  cost  of  such  a  function  should  be 
borne  by  government  on  the  principle  that  it 
would  be  unwise  for  those  'who  are  policed 
to  be  paying  the  i>oliceman.  The  industry 
agrees  with  that  posture — it  did  In  1906,  It 
has  throughout  six  decades,  and  it  will  resist 
any  attempts  to  change  such  a  proposition. 

Further,  it  is  well  recognized  that,  to  con- 
form to  the  strict  requirements  of  the  Meat 
Inspection  Service,  a  meatpacker  mxist  com- 
ply at  high  costs  for  approved  types  of  build- 
ings and  equipment  and  other  regulatory 
dictates.  The  cost  of  condemnations  en- 
forced by  the  Service  for  the  protection  of 
consumers  is  a  substantial  item.  Tlie  label- 
ing requirements  of  the  Meat  Inspection  Di- 
vision are  the  most  derailed  In  the  whole  food 
Industry  and  are  a  substantial  cost  of  doing 
business.  For  all  such  reasons,  we  submit 
that  a  user  charge  for  such  a  mandatory  con- 
stimer-protection  function  is  simply  not 
valid. 

We  sympathize  with  President  Johnson 
'Who  Is  faced  with  financing  the  enormous 
and  rising  costs  of  the  National  Government. 
We  are.  in  fact,  more  than  s5Tnpathetic,  be- 
cause taxes  generated  from  the  meager 
profits  of  this  Industry  help  pay  these  costs. 
However,  we  fail  to  see  the  fairness  of  shift- 


ing costs  for  the  protection  of  consumers, 
which  is  everyone,  on  to  the  backs  of  a  few — 
a  few  who  make  up  this  industry  and  who, 
In  turn,  would  be  forced  to  transfer  such  a 
cost  either  backward  to  the  producers  of 
Uvestock  or  forward  to  the  consiuners  of 
meat.  'Whether  the  costs  would  be  pushed 
back  to  producers  or  forward  to  consumers 
would  ordinarily  depend  on  the  supply  of 
livestock.  At  present  and  In  the  foreseeable 
future  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  real  in- 
cidence of  inspection  costs  assessed  on  pack- 
ers would  fall  on  farmers  and  ranchers  at 
the  very  time  when  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  concerned  about 
shrinking  farm  Income,  and  widening  food- 
marketing  margins. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  point.  Let 
me  merely  add  livestock  producer  organiza- 
tions, all  segments  of  the  meat  Industry, 
the  labor  unions  whose  members  work  in  the 
industry,  and  various  consumer  organiza- 
tions— aU  these  have  indicated  to  us  their 
support  of  our  contention  that  a  user  charge 
for  meat  Inspection,  assessed  In  the  first  in- 
stance on  meat  packers  would  be  an  unwise 
and  unsound  public  policy. 

The  80th  Congress,  faced  with  the  prob- 
lems of  consolidating  and  refinancing  the 
great  costs  of  World  War  II  and  the  post- 
war rehabilitation,  did  place  the  cost  of  meat 
inspection  on  the  meat  industry  for  1  year — 
1948. 

But  the  succeeding  Congress,  having  had 
full  and  exhaustive  debate  of  the  Issue,  re- 
iterated the  previous  policy  that  meat  in- 
spection is  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
and  should  be  paid  for  by  all  the  people. 
The  wording  then  written  Into  law  is  as 
follows:  "The  cost  of  inspection  rendered 
on  and  after  July  1,  1948,  under  the  re- 
quirements of  laws  relating  to  Federal  In- 
spection of  meat  •  •  •  shaU  be  borne  by 
the  United  States  •  •  •  (21  U.S.C.  98). ~ 
This  is  the  policy  of  Congress.  Congress  will 
have  to  change  this  law  before  meat  Inspec- 
tion costs  can  be  reassessed. 

In  recent  debate  we  have  observed  confu- 
sion in  the  public  mind  between  meat  in- 
spection and  meat  grading.  Meat  Inspection 
is  a  health  protection  measure,  and  Is  com- 
ptilsory.  Meat  grading  is  a  so-called  mar- 
keting service,  and  Is  voluntary.  The  two 
are  different  things.  The  first  is  to  assure 
wholesomeness  directly  to  the  constuner. 
The  second  is  to  designate  value  as  a  market- 
ing tool  for  those  who  voluntarily  choose  to 
use  it.  Grading  services  furnished  by  the 
Government  are  now  on  a  user-charge  basis. 
This  we  hold  to  be  right  and  proper.  But 
meat  inspection  services  are  by  no  means  a 
comparable  matter. 

It  is  with  reluctance  and  yet  with  com- 
plete firmness  that  the  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute Is  impelled  to  oppose  President  Johnson 
on  this  issue.  We  hop>€  if  and  when  the 
matter  is  presented  to  you,  that  you  will  be 
able  to  support  our  position.  We  gladly 
hold  ourselves  available  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject with  you  at  any  time  you  desire. 

Through  the  years  our  livestock  and  meat 
Industry  has  developed  in  service  to  the  con- 
suming public  to  where  it  Is  the  envy  of  the 
world.  This  development  has  come  under 
wise  and  generally  well-administered  basic 
laws  specifically  designed  to  protect  live- 
stock producers,  consumers,  and  the  free 
market  system.  The  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act  and  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  are 
two  such  laws  that  have,  with  little  change, 
withstood  the  test  of  time  and  the  remark- 
able  growth   of   our   economy.    Like   most 
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laws  they  are  not  perfect,  and  there  are  some 
persons  and  groups  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  feel  they  are  ccmtinuingly  In  need 
of  revision.  We  who  operate  under  these 
laws  feel,  in  general,  that  wise  and  enlight- 
ened administration  can  keep  pace  with 
modern  challenges,  and  that  only  after  most 
careful  and  exhaustive  analysis  should  these 
laws  be  tampered  with.  We  believe  there 
is  generally  ample  power  in  the  Federal 
agencies  at  present,  adequately  and  success- 
fully to  protect  the  public  interest  without 
doing  violence  to  the  operations  of  responsi- 
ble persons  and  companies  in  the  livestock 
and  meat  Indxistry. 

In  connection  with  proposals  to  open  these 
acts  to  amendment  we  hope  that  you  will 
call  on  us  to  share  ovir  views  and  concerns 
with  you.  Be  assured  that  protection  of 
the  public  Interest  is  our  concern  also. 
There  is  no  other  basis  on  which  we  can 
be  a  successful  industry. 

Again,  our  appreciation  to  you  for  being 
with  us,  and  for  listening  so  graciously  to 
our  views. 


Hawaiian  Television 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sat- 
urday Review  for  May  8  includes  a  very 
interesting  article  on  TV  Station  KHVH, 
of  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  The  article  was 
written  by  Robert  Lewis  Shayon.  In 
these  days  when  TV  programing  has 
been  referred  to  as  a  "vast  wasteland," 
I  thought  It  particularly  fitting  that  this 
article,  which  indicates  the  popularity  of 
science  education  shows  and  news  re- 
porting on  Hawaiian  TV,  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
see  little  hope  of  upgrading  the  quality 
of  fare  served  on  this  most  popular  com- 
munications medium. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hawaiian    Heresy — TV    and    Radio 

Honolulu. — Television  stations  here  in  Ha- 
waii, like  those  on  the  mainland,  adhere  to 
the  proposition  that  entertainment  is  the 
key  to  attracting  audiences.  But  the  case 
of  KHVH-TV,  the  basic  ABC  affiliate  on  the 
Island  of  Oahu,  suggests  that  a  station's 
leadership  in  a  competitive  market  may  be 
i  due  to  factors  other  than  its  network's  lineup 
of  entertainment  shows.  These  other  fac- 
tors include  the  image  of  the  station  in  the 
local  consciousness,  the  news  and  public 
service  programs  offered  by  the  station,  and, 
perhaps  most  importantly,  a  licensee's  under- 
standing of  his  community's  needs.  On  the 
mainland,  generally,  ABC  ratings  run  behind 
those  of  both  NBC  and  CBS,  although  the 
range  of  the  competitive  figures  has  narrowed 
considerably  this  season.  But  all  through 
the  HawaUan  islands  KHVH-TV  is  outstand- 
ingly an  ABC  first.  According  to  Robert 
Berger,  new  chief  executive  and  majority 
stockholder  of  the  station,  last  November's 
important  American  Research  Bureau  ratings 
showed  that  B:HVH-TV  had  all  of  Hawaii's 
top  20  television  shows.     Prom  "Bewitched" 


through  "Peyton  Place"  to  "Valentine's  Day," 
it  was  all  ABC.  Neither  NBC  nor  CBS  nor 
the  one  independent  station  on  the  island 
had  a  single  score  in  the  top  20.  And  the 
degree  of  ABC  leadership  ic  some  cases  was 
extraordinary.  "Bewitched,"  shown  Thurs- 
days at  8  p.m.,  had  a  70-p'  "cent  share  of  the 
audience,  against  its  ne.^i  at  competitor's  16 
percent  ("Password."  a  CBS  show^) .  "Captain 
Honolulu,"  an  afternoon  kiddie  show  on 
KHVH-TV,  had  77  percent  of  the  audience, 
against  an  NBC  movie  that  had  a  9-percent 
share.  The  station's  10  p.m.  news,  on  one 
weeknight,  showed  a  64-percent  share  of  au- 
dience, against  NBC's  "That  Was  the  Week 
That  Was,"  which  had  only  13  percent.  Even 
more  unusual  is  the  fact  that  "Science  in 
Action,"  a  National  Educational  Television 
series  on  KHVH-TV,  scored  a  39-percent 
share  of  audience  against  "Mr.  Novak"  (28 
percent)  and  "Highway  Patrol"  (23  percent). 
Oahu  is  where  most  of  the  50th  State'? 
population  (750,000)  resides.  Its  ethnic 
groupings  (Japanese,  Chinese,  Filipino,  Por- 
tuguese, Hawaiian,  and  Caucasian)  are 
unique,  yet  underneath  the  island's  unde- 
niable charm  for  tourists  Is  a  style  of  life, 
vei7  much  like  that  of  the  mainland's.  Su- 
permarkets and  realestate  developments 
abound,  as  do  used  car  lots  and  traffic  jams. 
Why  should  ABC-TV  be  third  on  the  main- 
land and  first  in  the  islands — and  what  are 
the  implications  of  the  leap  up  the  ladder? 
Though  Bob  Berger  never  even  hinted  it,  I 
inferred  from  our  conversation  that  it  wasn't 
his  network's  entertainment  lineup  that  was 
responsible  for  the  lead;  the  station  could 
probably  turn  the  trick  even  if  it  were  carry- 
ing a  full  NBC  or  CBS  schedule  of  programs. 
To  Hawaiian  viewers,  network  identities  are 
hazy,  a  station's  call  letters  only  somewhat 
less  vague;  it's  the  channel  number  that 
counts,  and  channel  4.  KHVH-TV,  stands  for 
the  "Kaiser"  image,  for  the  station  was 
bought  in  1958  by  the  Henry  J.  Kaiser 
interests. 

The  Kaiser  Corp.  deterifained  to  use  the 
television  station  as  a  public  relations  lever. 
It  hired  Richard  Block  an  enterprising  young 
broadcaster,  and  backed  him  with  significant 
program  money.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  pay 
top  prices  for  movies  and  run  them  in  place 
of  weak  ABC  shows.  He  brought  public 
service  programs  to  the  station.  He  intro- 
duced television  news  to  the  islands.  To  this 
day.  the  NBC  station  (KONA-TV)  does  not 
carry  the  network's  regular  Huntley-Brink- 
ley  news  show,  and  it  has  no  regular  late- 
;  evening  news  show  of  its  own.  KGMB,  the 
CBS-TV  affiliate,  runs  Walter  Cronkite  at 
midnight,  because  that's  I4ie  earliest  it  can 
jet  the  CBS  news  show  from  the  west  coast. 
KHVH-TV  also  Jets  its  ABC-TV  network  news 
show  from  the  mainland,  but  uses  clips 
from  the  network  news  la  its  own  10  p.m. 
news  program. 

With  Kaiser  backing,  Richard  Block  took 
KHVH-TV  from  third  place  to  first.  The 
corporation  paid  $685,000  for  the  station  in 
1958  and  sold  it  in  1964  to  Berger's  West- 
ern Telestations,  Inc.,  for  $4,250,000.  The 
new  owner  hopes  to  substitute  his  own  image 
for  Kaiser's,  but  he.  too.  will  continue  to 
accent  news  and  community  needs.  The  is- 
landers, he  asserts,  hunger  for  world  news 
and  take  politics  seriously,  as  their  children 
do  education.  This,  suggests  Berger,  ac- 
counts for  the  lead  of  "Science  in  Action" 
over  entertainment.  To  the  islanders,  he 
believes,  one  network's  entertainment  pack- 
age is  Just  like  another's.  What  attracts 
audiences  is  boldness,  innovation,  imagina- 
tion, and  willingness  to  take  programing 
risks — on  the  local  level.  The  doctrine  may 
be  heresy  according  to  the  canons  of  main- 
land broadcasters.  But  here  in  Hawaii, 
KHVA-TV  has  demonstrated  its  pragmatic 
value. 

— Robert  Lewis  Shayon. 


Supplemental  Appropriation  for  Military 
Fonctiont  of  Department  of  Defense, 
Fiscal  Year  1965 


SPEECH 

of 

HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Ret 
447)  making  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtxne  30,  1965,  fcr 
military  functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  5tli 
of  May  1965,  undoubtedly  will  be  a  day 
that  I  shall  long  remember  for  the  mental 
and  emotional  experience  I  just  endured 
The  President,  concerned  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  did  not  support  hi.s 
policies  in  Vietnam,  called  upon  the  Con- 
gress in  an  extraordinary  move  to  gain 
approval  of  his  program  by  asking  for 
$700  million  to  the  end  of  June  30.  1965. 
The  President  by  this  request  asked  for  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  his  leadership.  Ii 
was  readily  acknowledged  that  these 
funds  were  not  needed  for  the  fur- 
therance of  his  policies  in  Vietnam,  for 
he  has  the  authority  to  use  general  f  und.-^ 
of  the  Defense  Department,  but  that  he 
chose  this  means  of  asking  for  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  his  leadership  to  carry  thi.^ 
to  his  avowed  ends  of  peace  through  ne- 
gotiations without  conditions. 

I  do  not  need  to  state  my  commitment 
to  peace,  and  my  belief  that  peace  can 
come  to  Vietnam  only  through  the  con- 
ference table.  And  herein  lies  the  con- 
flict that  I  faced  in  this  vote.  While  I 
do  not  agree  with  any  pK)licy  of  escalatior. 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  it  has  consistently 
been  denied  by  the  President  and  all  con- 
cerned that  this  is  in  fact  the  policy  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Rather,  the  President  has  repeated  sev- 
eral times  in  recent  weeks  that  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  is  to  seek  an  uncon- 
ditional negotiation  for  the  peace  and 
stability  of  Vietnam,  and  further  thai 
the  strategy  now  being  pursued  by  this 
Government  is  to  seek  this  just  end  tc 
hostilities.  With  this  statement  I  can- 
not but  heartily  agree.  Our  disagree- 
ment then,  comes  in  not  knowing  what 
the  peace  is  which  we  want  to  secure 
nor  how  the  conflict  can  be  stabilized  to 
the  end  that  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion can  be  assured,  and  finally  In  the 
matter  of  the  strategy  to  accomplish 
these  ends  in  the  fastest,  most  expedi- 
tious manner.  And  it  is  here  at  thi.^ 
point  that  I  find  myself  in  utter  con- 
fusion. Without  the  facts  and  the  ful' 
explanation  of  the  strategy  involved 
which  for  obvious  reasons  cannot  be  re- 
vealed if  the  strategy  is  to  work,  I  can- 
not disagree  with  the  President  purely  or. 
the  assumption  that  my  analysis  is  su- 
superior  to  his  judgment.  Facing  this 
dilemma,  I  am  asked  by  the  President 
to  express  my  confidence  that  the  ways 
in  which  he  seeks  to  end  this  conflict  by 


negotiation  can  best  be  achieved  by  the 
methods  and  plans  that  he  has  laid. 

Had  the  President  never  stated  that  he 
was  pursuing  a  course  which  he  per- 
sonally believed  would  permit  the  earliest 
possible  convening  trf  negotiations,  I 
would  have  no  choice  but  to  vote  against 
his  actions  thus  far.  But  in  the  context 
of  his  avowed  purposes,  I  believed  that 
he  was  entitled  to  pursue  his  course  with 
the  support  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  as  cast  by  my  vote  as  one  of  its 
representatives. 

Further  the  Pi'esident  has  stated  to  the 
Congress  that  without  its  overwhelming 
vote  of  confidence,  his  actions  are  subject 
to  the  inteiTpretation  by  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  as  not  having  the  full 
support  of  the  American  people.  He  has 
explained  that  his  hand  would  be  weak- 
ened in  his  efforts  to  bring  the  parties 
to  the  conference  table.  His  case  is 
irrefutable.  Any  leader  without  the  sup- 
port of  his  people  cannot  display  the 
resolution  and  conviction  that  this  kind 
of  crisis  demands. 

And  so,  though  I  am  first  and  foremost 
committed  to  the  cause  of  peace,  I  cast 
my  vote  in  support  of  the  President;  that 
I  do  in  fact  believe  his  intent  to  seek  a 
negotiated  peace  in  Vietnam.  As  an 
elected  representative  of  the  people  of 
Haw^i  I  could  not  let  my  feelings  as  an 
individual  outweigh  my  responsibilities 
at  this  point,  and  so  I  had  to  say  to  the 
President  that  we  of  Hawaii  do  have  con- 
fidence in  his  integrity  and  sincerity  to 
achieve  the  ends  of  peace  by  means  of 
negotiations. 

The  President  said  to  the  Congress  in 
his  May  4  message: 

For,  in  the  long  run,  there  can  be  no  mili- 
tary solution  to  the  problems  of  Vietnam. 
We  mxist  find  the  path  to  peaceful  settle- 
ment. Time  and  time  again  we  have  worked 
to  open  that  path.  We  are  stiU  ready  to  talk, 
without  conditions,  to  any  government.  We 
will  go  anywhere,  discuss  any  subject,  listen 
to  any  point  of  view  in  the  interests  of  a 
peacefxU  solution. 

This  was  the  basis  of  my  vote  of 
confidence. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom    the   Minneapolis   Tribune,    Apr.    13, 
1965] 

Food  for  Thought  on  Grocery  Prices 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

New  York.  N.Y. — How  much  money  could 
you  save  on  your  food  budget  If  you  ignored 
quality  and  convenience  and  traded  down 
Instead  of  trading  up?  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion, I  went  through  a  typical  supermarket 
last  week  with  one  shopping  list  and  two 
carts.  Into  the  "bargain"  cart  I  put  the 
least  expensive  brand  of  each  of  25  items, 
and  into  the  "splurge"  cart  I  put  the  most 
costly  brands. 

Price  alone  dictated  my  selections,  but 
none  of  the  items  was  an  advertised  special. 
When  I  checked  out  my  two  carts,  I  found 
my  bargain  basket  cost  $20.01  and  my  splurge 
basket  came  to  $36.74 — a  difference  of  $16.73, 
or  84  percent. 

Here's  my  grocery  list,  with  the  high  and 
low  prices : 


Food  Prices 


It«m 


High 


Low 


Friinkfurters  cJ  pounds). 

llumbiircer  (3  pounds) 

Liver  (.'pounds) 

Ikicon  U  pounds).. , 

.<tcak  Cj  jKiundst.. 

r.BPs  (.2  dozen)  _ _  _ 

Hntter  i2  pounds) 

Milk  (S  nwts) 

Coffee  ij  pounds) 

White  bread  (2  loaves) 

Frozen  oriuipe  juice  (4  6-ounce  cans)... 

Frozen  pens  (6  packages) 

I'ears  i2  laree  cans) 

Mayonnaise  (large  jar) 

Veget  able  soup  (4  cans) 

fat  food  (Scans) 

Tomatoes  d'  large  cans) 

Salad  oil  (.1  quart) 

lieer  (0-pack) 

Cookies  (1  box) 

Onions  (3  pounds) 

f^I)aBhetti  (2  boxes) 

Potatoes  (10  pounds) 

Liquid  detorpcnt  U  quart) 

Flour  ('i  pounds) 


$1.60 

2.97 

1.98 

1.80 

4.47 

.99 

1.62 

2.16 

•Z79 

.66 

1.10 

1.86 
.«$ 
.09 
.98 
.70 
.70 

1.15 

2.70 
.49 
.60 
.50 

1.75 
.87 

.63 

$1.15 
1.47 

.78 

1.14 

2.07 

.74 

1.38 

'63 

2.13 

.37 

.79 

.95 

.66 

.43 

.  27 

!29 

.49 

.59 

.83 

.29 

.25 

.43 

.&» 

.49 

.45 


'  Powdered. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

OF    MINNXSOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  sig- 
nificant article  recently  published  In  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune.  Miss  Sylvia  Por- 
ter pointed  up  one  of  today's  most  im- 
portant facts:  that  food,  whether  the 
most  costly  or  the  least  expensive  brand, 
is  today  far  and  away  the  greatest  single 
bargain  In  America. 

I  commend  Miss  Porter's  report  to 
Senators  as  another  verification  of  the 
benefits  which  American  agriculture  has 
brought  to  all  of  us.  All  Americans 
benefit  when  American  agriculture  is 
producing  abundantly  and  efficiently. 

Therefore,  I  request  vmanimous  con- 
.sent  that  Miss  Porter's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 


Food  prices  have  been  rising  from  year  to 
year  but  at  a  much  slower  pace  than  our 
personal  incomes  and  otir  overall  living  costs. 
Personal  incomes  have  soared  146  percent 
since  1949,  but  food  prices  have  climbed 
only  15  percent — and  today  food  takes  an 
all-time  low  of  18.5  percent  of  our  take-home 
pay. 

Admittedly,  most  of  us  don't  want  to  shop 
strictly  for  bargains.  We  want  quality  and 
convenience,  we're  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

But,  as  my  supermarket  experiment  and 
the  national  figures  on  food  price  trends 
underline,  food  is  one  of  the  greatest  single 
bargains  in  the  United  States  today — any 
way  you  count  it. 


Fifth  District  Voters  Support  President's 
Position  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  during  the  past  5  years  I  have  con- 
ducted a  poll  of  public  opinion  in  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Connec- 
ticut, which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. I  have  just  completed  a  tabulation 
of  the  returns  on  my  most  recent  ques- 
tionaire   which  covers   14   major  issues 


confronting  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration and  never  before  has  the  ques- 
itionnaire  turned  up  a  more  significant 
registration  of  public  opinion  than  the 
cvirrent  one.  It  is  particularly  note- 
worthy because  of  the  nature  of  the  re- 
sp>onse  to  the  questions  concerning  Viet- 
nam. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  complete 
chart  of  the  results  of  my  questionnaire, 
but  I  want  to  caJl  particular  attention 
to  some  of  the  highlights.  On  the  issue 
of  Vietnam,  38.8  percent  or  a  plurality 
of  those  answering  favored  intervention 
in  strength  by  U.S.  forces.  36.4  percent 
opposed  such  action,  24.8  percent  ex- 
pressed no  opinion.  The  answers  l>ecome 
more  significant  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
President  will  take  comfort  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  68.6  percent  fiatly  opposed 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  support  from  South 
Vietnam  and  62.6  percent  favored  ex- 
pansion of  our  present  support  program 
for  the  people  and  army  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

While  this  study  is  the  fifth  which  I 
have  conducted,  it  is  the  first  report  of 
sentiment  from  the  redistricted  Fifth 
Congressional  District,  the  boundaries  of 
which  became  effective  with  the  conven- 
ing of  the  89th  Congress. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  my  con- 
stituents are  continuing  to  demonstrate 
a  gratifying  interest  in  the  problems  of 
government.  In  response  to  approxi- 
mately 20,000  questionnaire  cards  dis- 
tributed by  me,  at  no  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, I  received  a  total  of  3,300  returns 
or  16.5  percent  and  these  were  mailed 
to  me  by  my  constituents  at  their  own 
expense.  In  addition,  I  received  hun- 
dreds of  letter  from  constituents  who 
commented  at  length  on  the  issues  listed, 
having  found  unduly  restrictive  the  con- 
finement to  the  "yes"  or  "no"  of  the 
printed  questionnaire. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict who  have  assisted  me  by  their  par- 
ticipation in  this  survey.  While  I  do 
not  look  upon  these  returns  as  an  offi- 
cial mandate,  they  are  helpful  guides 
and  indicators  of  public  opinion  trends. 
I  shall,  of  course,  continue  to  exercise 
my  own  judgment  in  voting  on  the  Issues. 
I  want  to  point  out  the  heavy  regis- 
tration of  support  for  revision  and  Im- 
provement of  presidential  and  vice-pres- 
idential succession  and  inability  laws  and 
for  a  60-day  limit  on  presidential  cam- 
paigns, which  have  been  two  of  the  sub- 
jects in  which  I  have  taken  a  very  per- 
sonal and  particular  interest.  Among 
other  subjects  in  which  I  have  initiated 
legislative  action  and  which  have  won 
strong  support  in  the  survey  are  an  ac- 
celerated program  of  Federal  assistance 
for  local-State  effort  to  ciu-b  water  and 
air  pollution;  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  permit  the  voluntary  recitation 
of  prayer  in  public  schools;  Federal  leg- 
islation to  guarantee  the  right  of  voting 
registration  for  every  citizen;  and  an 
additional  income  tax  exemption  for  r>er- 
sons  paying  expenses  of  college  students. 
There  are  others,  but  these  are  the  ones 
most  favored. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Siieaker,  I 
include  at  this  point  the  complete  tabu- 
lation of  the  14  sections  and  the  several 
subsections  covered  in  my  1965  question- 
naire, showing  the  total  scores  both  in 
figures  and  in  percentages: 
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ReauUa  of  questionnaire,  April  1965,  Jobs  S.  Monaoan,  Blh  District  of  Connecticut 


Do  yoii  favor? 

1.  (a)  A  program  of  hospital  and  nursing  care  under  social  security? 

(b)  Kxtension  of  present  programs  based  on  general  tax  revenue?  "" '" 

2.  (c)  Withdrawal  of  U.S.  support  from  South  Vietnam .._ ""'" 

(d)  Expansion  of  our  present  supijort  firofrram  for  the  people  and  Army  of  South  Vietniiu? 

(e")  Intervention  in  strength  by  U.S.  forces?. . 
a.  Rejieal  of  sec.  14-0))  of  the  National  Laixir  Relations  Act  of  I947?."_ .... 

4.  Revision  of  immigration  and  nationality  laws  by  elimination  of  the  national" quota  "iVVtVinV 

5.  Inclusion  of  private  and  piirochial  schools  in  benefits  of  Federal  programs  of  aid  to  iducttion  """ 

6.  Al>olition  of  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee _       __  __  __ 

7.  A  60-day  limit  on  presidential  campaigns? /.  l.  ^ 

8.  A  constitutional  amendment  to  permit  the  voluntary  recit.itioa  of  praycrin  public  <!chools' 

9.  (a)  Appropriations  for  U.S.  foreign  ni'l  program  (milil  irv)? 

(b)  Appropriations  for  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  (econoniit)? "" 

10.  Additional  income  tax  exemption  for  persons  paving  expen.ses  of  college  students' 

11.  Accelerate<l  program  of  Federal  assistance  for  local-State  effort  to  curb  water  and  alr'noOution? 

12.  Revision  and  improvement  of  presidential  and  vice-presidential  succcssiou  and  inabiliti  laws? ' 

13.  Termination  of  selective  service  (draft)? 

14.  Feder;U  legislation  to  guarantee  the  right  of  voting  registration  for  ev-ei^  citizen?!.^  ..^1."^."" 


Yes 


Totkl 


019 
591 
610 
02« 
281 
TO'i 
CiK) 
Ml 
745 
811 

es3 

9M 
647 
7«9 
010 
759 
90S 


Percent 


61.2 

48.2 

18, 

62. 

38, 

21. 

51. 

66. 

22.6 

85.2 

81.3 

6J.  3 

69.3 

77.  2 

84.8 

91.2 

23.0 

sai 


No 


Total        Percent 


1,145 

736 
2,  2ia 
719 
201 
9-Jl 
1*7 
317 
052 
3.i7 
430 
1,  141 
944 
OtW 
323 
101 
2,211 
2.50 


34.7 
22.3 

68.6 
21.8 
36.4 
27.9 
36.  0 
39.9 
6Z2 
10.8 
13.  2 
34.6 
28.6 
18.3 
9.8 
3.1 
67.0 
7.6 


Undecided 


Taal 


136 
973 

427 
615 
818 
1,677 
423 
132 
603 
132 
181 
4.33 
400 
149 
178 
189 
330 
142 


Perce  t; 


4   ' 
2ti  ". 

12  t 
l.'i.r, 
24  s 
6(1  X 
1-  - 

4 
15,  J 

4.1) 

13' i 

12  ! 
4.; 

,".4 

r    - 

111'  j 
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Statement  hj  Senator  Smathers  and  Ad- 
dress by  Vice  President  Humphrey  at 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped 


vice  President  Humphrey  bas  summed  up, 
I  think,  some  excellent  thoughts  en  the  con- 
tributions of  men  like  Roger  W.  Irving  and 
the  role  of  the  handicapped  in  society. 

The  Vice  President's  renmrks  were  pre- 
pared to  delivery  April  30  at  he  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

OF    FLOIODA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  my  remarks  entitled  "Inspira- 
tion of  the  Handicapped"  and  those  made 
by  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  April  30.  at  the  aimual  meet- 
ing of  the  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  speech  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Inspdiatton  or  the  Handicapped — Statement 
BY  Senator  Smathers 

It  Is  an  Inspiration  to  us  all  when  we  see 
men  rise  above  crippling  handicaps  and  go 
on  to  render  slgniflcant  contributions  to 
society. 

Such  men  Inspire  not  only  those  of  us  who 
are  more  fortunate  but  more  Importantly, 
those  who  have  been  disabled  and  who  must 
make  major  readjustments  to  life. 

Roger  W.  Irving,  of  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.,  Is 
that  kind  of  a  man. 

On  April  29,  Mr.  Irving  was  honored  as 
the  Handicapped  American  of  the  Year  and 
received  from  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard 
■Wlrtz  a  special  plaque. 

At  72,  Roger  W.  Ir\1ng  is  continuing  to 
lead  an  active  and  useful  life  despite  multi- 
ple handicaps  including  the  loss  of  an  arm, 
the  removal  of  his  larynx  because  of  cancer, 
and  a  recent  sight  impairment. 

Despite  this,  Mr.  Irving  has  rendered  out- 
standing service  to  his  fellow  Americans 

ranging  from  the  Boy  Scouts  to  laryngecto- 
mees like  himself,  to  whom  he  has  taught 
the  technique  of  regaining  sp>eech. 

I  regret  that  other  duties  prevented  me 
from  being  present  at  ceremonies  honoring 
Mr.  Irving  on  April  29. 

Mr.  Irving  demonstrates  so  graphically  that 
a  physical  handicap  need  not  be  the  end  of 
a  career.  He  is  a  credit  to  the  State  of 
Florida  and  the  entire  Nation. 


Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey. President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment OP  THE  Handicapped  Annual  Meet- 
ing. APRrLSO,  1965 

Four  years  ago.  Emik  Avnklan  won  the 
President's  trophy  as  Handicapped  Man  of 
the  Year.  Mr.  Avakian  is  severely  cerebral 
pal.'iied.  almost  unable  to  sit  In  a  wheel- 
chair. 

Years  ago,  he  had  to  fight  his  way  into 
college  against  the  advice  of  counselors  who 
thought  he  was  too  severely  handicapped. 
Now  an  electrical  engineer,  he  is  also  a  bril- 
liant scientist.  He  devised  a  llghtnlng-fast 
reservation  system  whereby  airlines  can  tell 
liow  many  seats  are  available  on  all  flights. 
He  couldn't  hold  a  pencil,  so  he  invented 
a  typewriter  that  could  be  operated  with  his 
breath.  He  is  at  present  working  on  xise  of 
a  computer  to  control  radiation  beams  that 
might  perform  bloodless  surgery  on  that  part 
of  the  brain  which,  if  injured,  can  cause 
cerebral  palsy. 

This  disabled  American  acts  to  overcome 
not  only  his  own  disability  but  to  make  pos- 
sible new  vistas  for  the  able  as  well  as  for 
the  disabled.  Others  are  Joined  in  this 
struggle.  This  administration  is  committed 
to  It.    And  so  are  you. 

This  February,  President  Jolinson  wrote  to 
the  Nation's  employers: 

"Given  encouragement  and  hope,  o\ir 
handicapped  citizens  can  competitively  earn 
a  useful  place  in  our  great  land  of  oppor- 
tunity. They  have  the  courage.  All  they 
need  Is  a  chance  to  prove  themselves." 

It  Is  you  who  are  providing  that  chance — 
you  of  Governors"  committees  and  mayors' 
committees,  you  who  are  leaders  of  business. 
of  labor,  civic  groups,  veterans,  and  other 
voluntary  organizations. 

Your  teamwork  with  the  President's  com- 
mittees, the  U.S.  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration  and  State  rehabilitation 
agencies  has  opened  emploj-ment  doors 
which  for  too  long  were  b.xrrecl  to  the  handi- 
capped. You  opened  those  closed  doors  by 
first  opening  closed  minds.  Tliose  minds  had 
arbitrarily    rejected    the    disabled    as    being 

allegedly      "unemployable."       But      "open 

minds,"  "open  hearts."  friendly  outstretched 
hands  have  changed  that  picture. 

Thus,  as  an  example,  last  year.  8,3CX)  men 
and  women  who  had  been  regarded  as  com- 
pletely outside  the  labor  force— because  they 
were  mentally  retarded — were  put  to  gainful 


work.  They  represent  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  3  million  retarded  who  are  capable  of 
doing  a  Job.  But  this  important  begiimin- 
does  show  what  can  be  done. 

I  honor  those — in  the  National  Assoclatiori 
for  Retarded  Children — and  in  cooperathv; 
organizations  who  blazed  this  patii  of 
progress. 

This  October  will  mark  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  celebration  of  a  special  weci 
to  employ  the  handicapped. 

Eighteen  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege,  .'... 
mayor  of  Minneapolis,  to  issue  one  of  tt^ 
first  municipal  proclamations  for  observant- 
of  that  week.  At  that  time,  the  secretary  .  : 
our  mayor's  committee  was  a  young  Piu-p:  • 
Heart  veteran  najiied  Orville  Freeman.  To- 
day, as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  he  Is  leading' 
the  fight  to  aid  America's  rural  disabled. 

In  this  auditorium  today  are  many  pi..- 
neers  of  Jobs-for-the-handlcapped.  Yo.i 
have  proven  that  It  is  definitely  good  busi- 
ness to  employ  the  handicapped. 

And  it  Is  good  government  and  good  ci-- 
izenship  to  get  a  disabled  man  off  the  wt.- 
fare  roll  onto  a  payroll  and  a  tax  roll. 

For  years,  the  roll  call  of  honor  for  tin- 
handicapped  was  headed  by  the  predeces?'  r 
Of  your  great  Harold  Russell  a  fellow  Mir- 
nesotan,  the  late  Gen.  Melvin  Maas.  Thou/.: 
blind,  General  Maas  "saw"  this  need  of  the 
Nation  and  responded  magnificently  to  it. 

He  led  us  closer  to  the  time  when  all  mm 
and  women  in  our  society  will  have  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  talents  and  skills. 

The  goal  of  this  administration  is — as  :r 
was  General  Maas'  goal — opportunity  for  au 
Americans.  We  seek  opportunity  for  all  who 
would  work  to  lift  themselves. 

The  handicapped  do  want  to  work.  TLc 
handicapped  do  not  want  pity.  They  do 
not  want  handouts.  And  they  do  not  war.' 
"made  work."  They  ask  only  that  they  be 
trained  for  meaningful  Jobs  they  can  per- 
form and  that,  whenever  necessary,  jobs  ce 
adapted  so  they  can  perform  them. 

That  is  not  too  much  to  ask. 

But  the  job-seeking  handicapped  coiv  - 
prise  a  long  waiting  list.  Three  millio". 
Americans  have  disabilities  which  still  kee; 
them  on  the  fringes  of  community  and  fan-  • 
lly  life. 

Year  by  year,  the  numbers  of  the  rehabll- 
tated  are — fortunately — rising.  In  5  year;-. 
we  hope  to  reach  the  annual  mark  of  re- 
habilitating 200.000  each  year. 

But  the  time  gap  implicit  In  these  figures, 
confirms  how  far  we  still  have  to  go. 

Meanwhile  time  hangs  heavy  on  thoi 
waiting  their  chance  for  a  job.  Is  there  any- 
one among  us  .who  can  calculate  the  anguisa 
of  the  man  or  woman  forced  to  wait  or  who 
vainly  apply  for  employment — time  after 
time — only  to  be  rejected? 

For  these  men  and  women  we  are  deter- 
mined   to   open   up   more   Jobs.     Jobs   are 
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needed,  too,  not  Just  for  the  disabled — but 
for  millions  of  the  impoverished. 

The  poor  and  the  disabled  are  frequently 
one  and  the  same. 

Some  40  percent  of  the  disabled  are  poor. 

It  is  no  coincidence,  too,  that  the  poor  are 
blighted  far  more  frequently  by  mental  re- 
tardation and  mental  illness  than  are  more 
fortunate  citizens. 

One  handicap  tends  to  breed  others.  A 
vicious  cycle  goes  on  and  on.  Starting  with 
disability  or  with  poverty,  it  leads  to  other 
forms  of  deprivation — to  psychological,  cul- 
tural, social  or  other  wants. 

To  remedy  this  tragic  pattern — to  provide 
for  the  deprived,  to  uplift  the  poor,  the  dis- 
abled— a  peaceful  war  is  being  fought  in  this 
Nation. 

The  war  against  poverty  Is  simultaneotisly 
a  war  against  disability — to  prevent  disability 
before  it  strikes,  to  treat  disability  if  it  does 
strike,  to  cure  disability,  if  possible,  or  to 
relieve  it  and  to  rehabilitate  the  victim. 

Against  single  or  multiple  handicaps,  your 
..dministration  is  mobilizing  every  sound 
weapon  that  the  ingenuity  of  man's  mind  and 
ihe  devotion  of  man's  heart  can  devise. 

History-making  legislation — Federal  aid  to 
primary  and  secondary  education,  including 
special  education — aid  to  evaluate  the  po- 
'.entlal  of  the  disabled  and  to  expand  shel- 
tered workshops — aid  for  regional  medical 
centers — is  being  passed. 

It  is  being  passed  because  of  the  broad 
.support  of  American  citizens — especially  the 
citizens  in  this  audience. 

I  urge  you  in  this  audience  not  just  to  re- 
ceive— passively — the  qualified  handicapped 
who  are  sent  to  you,  and  not  just  to  hire 
them. 

I  urge  you  to  go  out  and  see  the  handi- 
capped— where  they  live,  where  they  train. 
See  them  in  sheltered  workshops.  See  them, 
too.  in  companies  which  are  successfully  em- 
ploying them.     Listen  to  them. 

Then  participate  in  the  new  program  of 
employment  seminars  which  mayors  through- 
out America  are  now  organizing. 

Examine  the  program  of  Jobs-for-the- 
handicapped  in  yotir  own  State  and  com- 
munity. Meet  the  targets  you  have  set  for 
Job  placements  and  then  go  on  to  achieve 
Mill  higher  targets. 

What  you  are  doing  is  not  only  economical- 
"y  right  but  morally  right. 

In  the  future,  despite  our  progress,  we  face 
formidable  problems. 

Most  of  our  efforts  mtist  now  be  directed 

.sgalnst  fortresses  which  thus  far  have   re- 

isted  progress.     I  refer  to  such  citadels  as 

mental  Illness,  mental  retardation,  and  epi- 

Jepsy. 

Recent  history  proves  that  the  walls  of  an 
enemy  fortress — like  pwliomyelitis  or  tuber- 
c\Uosis — "will  come  tiunbllng  down"  if  public 
itnd  private  forces  combine  to  concentrate 
national  attention  upon  it. 

Long  since,  American  genius  broke  the 
-ound  barrier.  Now  let  us  break  the  preju- 
Jice  barrier — the  poverty  barrier — the  dis- 
r  bility  barrier — the  jJsychoJogical  barrier 
-iVhich  denies  any  man  his  due. 

Jobs  for  disabled  Americans  are  a  blessing 
for  every  American.  Let  us  multiply  that 
bles.-ing. 


i  Will  Try" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

OF    ■WASHIWOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  interesting? 
and  important  book  written  by  a  most 


unusual  and  outstanding  individual.  He 
is  not  a  professional  writer.  Rather,  he 
is  a  student  who  has  been  living  in  my 
district  and  the  State  of  Washington 
since  he  walked  out  of  Africa  in  1958. 

He  is  Mr.  Legson  Kayira,  a  native  of 
Malawi,  formerly  Nyasaland.  His  book, 
"I  Will  Try,"  is  the  story  of  a  difficult 
journey  from  the  stone  age  to  the  space 
age. 

Occasionally,  a  rare  individual  will 
demonstrate  a  capacity  of  the  human 
spirit  that  shows  us  the  truly  enormous 
potential  we  all  possess.  Mr.  Kayira  has 
done  this.  He  has  demonstrated,  for  the 
world  to  see,  a  compelling  tenacity  and 
desire  to  learn  that  leaves  us  breathless 
with  wonder. 

Perhaps  the  great  lesson  he  can  teach 
us  rests  not  so  much  in  his  incredible 
accomplishment,  but,  rather,  upon  its 
simple  beginning.  Legson  Kayira  started 
his  journey  with  few  belongings  and  one 
major  resolution,  "I  will  try." 

The  review  of  his  book  in  Time  maga- 
zine of  April  30,  1965,  teUs  his  story  well, 
and  captures  the  spirit  of  this  young 
man's  adventure.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  insert  this  review  in  the  Record: 

Good  Will  Odyssey 

•'Mr.  Legson  Kayira."  As  the  loudspeaker 
boomed  his  name,  the  African  village  boy, 
awkward  in  his  new  shoes  and  suit,  stopped 
short  and  stared  wonderingly  into  the  crowd 
at  New  York's  International  Airport.  "Call- 
ing Mr.  Legson  Kayira,"  the  disembodied 
voice  repeated.  The  boy  took  a  deep  breath 
and,  as  other  travelers  gaped  in  astonish- 
ment, lie  bellowed  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
-I  am  here." 

How  he  got  there  is  the  subject  of  this 
ingenuous  but  significant  autobiography,  the 
story  of  an  African  Horatio  Alger  who  made 
good  his  determination  to  go  to  college  in 
America.  It  la  the  account  of  one  man's 
Odyssey  from  the  stone  age  to  the  space  age, 
and  above  all.  it  is  an  example  of  good  will 
between  black  and  white. 

Pn.GRIM'S   PROGRESS 

Legson  was  born  in  the  British  colony  of 
Nyasaland.  now  independent  and  known  as 
Malawi.  The  first  white  man  he  ever  saw 
was  an  elegant  official  marching  behind  a 
column  of  African  tribesmen,  commandeered 
to  bear  the  white  man's  burden — notably 
the  white  man's  wife,  who  was  carried 
througli  Legson's  impoverished  village  on  a 
litter.  He  asssumed  that  the  strangers  were 
gods.  Later,  at  a  Scottish  mission  school, 
he  discovered  that  they  were  often  stupid 
and  insensitive  gods  who  beat  black  boys. 
He  worked  hard  at  algebra,  read  Booker  T. 
Washington,  pondered  the  life  and  works  of 
Abraham  Lincoln:  "I  saw  the  land  of  Lincoln 
as  the  place  one  went  to  get  the  freedom  and 
independence  one  knew  was  due  him." 

Impossible  to  get  there?  The  emblem  on 
Legson's  school  uniform  bore  the  words:  "I 
will  try."  When  Legson  was  about  16  or  20 — 
nobody  really  knows  when  he  was  born — 
he  decided  to  try.  One  October  morning  in 
19.58.  carrylr,g  an  ax.  a  little  flour,  a  Bible, 
and  a  copy  of  Pilgrim's  Progress,  he  set  out 
barefoot  for  America.  He  struck  due  north 
iliroueh  T.-^ngrinylka.  Uganda,  the  Sudan. 
Some  days  he  walked  50  miles,  living  mostly 
on  banana?  -.ind  p>eanuts.  After  4  months  his 
teet  were  a  m.\ss  of  blist€rs.     "I  am  mad."  he 

muttered.     But  his  shirt  said  "I  will  try. ' 

Fur  consohition  he  read  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Fifteen  months  after  leaving  home.  Legson 
appeared  at  the  U.S.  Information  .Service  Li- 
brary ill  Kampala.  Uganda.  Tl-»ere  he  came 
across  a  directory  of  American  junior  cpl- 
iegcs.  opened  It  at  random,  ptit  his  finger  on 
the  first  words  he  sa-*- :  -'Skagit  Valley  Junior 
College.  Mount  Vernon,  Washington."    Then 


and  there,  he  wrote  a  letter;  2  weeks  later  he 
had  a  scholarship;  9  months  later,  thanks  to 
the  people  of  Mount  Vernon,  he  had  a  plane 
ticket. 

IMMORAL    FACE 

The  United  States  gave  Legson  quite  a  re- 
ception, .but  he  seems  to  have  accepted  every- 
thing that  came  his  way  with  a  grave  and 
innocent  equanimity.  In  the  Capital,  he  en- 
dured the  standard  tourist  treatment,  dis- 
covered the  sweet  relationship  between  waf- 
fles and  sirup,  stood  in  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
and  timidly  waved  at  the  immortal  face. 
Skagit  Valley  College  received  him  with  a 
banner  and  a  banquet.  The  family  that 
"adopted"  him  had  redecorated  the  spcu-e 
bedroom.  Neighbors  stopped  in  with  cakes. 
Huntley-Brlnkley  televised  him.  Some  will 
pin  the  word  "naive"  on  Leg^son's  wide-eyed 
good  will  and  on  America's  cozy,  corny  recep- 
tion of  him.  But  there  may  be  more  basic 
human  realism  in  this  naivete  than  cynics 
either  in  the  United  States  or  In  Africa  would 
concede. 

After  studying  speech,  physics,  English 
and  volleyball  (easier  than  physics)  at  Ska- 
git, Legson  went  on  to  Washington  Univer- 
sity as  a  political  science  major.  In  wide 
demand  as  a  speaker,  he  was  welcomed  in 
Little  Rock,  segregated  in  Dallas.  After  4 
years  in  the  United  States,  he  retains  his 
love  for  the  land  of  Lincoln — and  for  the 
land  of  his  birth.  After  finishing  his  educa- 
tion, he  intends  to  go  home  to  Malawi  and 
teach  school  and  enter  politics.  "A  salute  to 
you,  Malawi."  he  writes  at  the  end  of  his 
book.     "We  have  just  begun  to  try." 


Air  Force  Academy  Report 
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OF    SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Thursday.  May  6,  the  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  and  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Force  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  US.  Air  Force  Academy 
was  released  to  the  public.  Named  after 
the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force.  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White,  it  brings 
to  a  close  an  unfortunate  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  Air  Force  Academy  during 
which  109  cadets  were  dismissed  for 
violating  its  honor  code. 

As  I  have  mentioned  previously,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Eugene  M. 
Zuckert.  handled  this  affair  which  had 
the  potential  of  seriously  damaging  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  military  service  in- 
stitutions with  commendable  effective- 
ness, candor,  and  understanding.  The 
frank  revelation  of  the  cheating  inci- 
dents and  the  judicious  coiTective  action 
taken  by  the  Air  Force  kept  this  incident 
in  its  proper  perspective  and  reaflBrmed 
the  high  caliber  and  integrity  of  our  offi- 
cer and  cadet  corps. 

Even  before  the  conclusion  of  the  in- 
vestigation. Secretary  Zuckert  appointed 

a  board  composed  of  the  following  out- 
standing individuals  to  review  and  ana- 
lyze the  basic  causes  of  the  cheating 
episode  in  terms  of  an  evaluation  of  the 
structure  and  working  of  the  Academy: 

Gen.  Thomas  D.  White,  chairman. 

Prof.  Hardy  C.  Dillard,  dean  of  the  Law 
School,  University  of  Virginia. 
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Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Mazzaro,  vice  com- 
mander in  chief,  Strategic  Air  Command. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Steams,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Colorado. 

Charles  B.  Thornton,  president  of  Lit- 
ton Industries. 

The  report  of  this  Committee  is  thor- 
ough, sUaightforward  and  consistent 
with  the  competency,  forthrightness  and 
professionalism  that  has  marked  the 
handling  of  this  entire  affair. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
recommendations  on  the  extension  of  the 
minimum  tour  of  the  Superintendent  and 
the  Commandant  as  well  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  permanent  Advisory  Board  to 
keep  the  Secretary  and  Chief  of  Staff 
advised  on  all  aspects  of  Academy  policies 
and  operation.  The  adoption  of  these 
recommendations  will  tend  to  develop  at 
the  Academy  greater  stability  of  man- 
agement and  a  continuity  of  operations. 

The  Committee  is  to  be  commended  on 
Its  remarks  with  respect  to  athletics. 
The  reixjrt  bears  out  what  I  have  always 
felt — that  athletics  are  vital  to  a  well 
rounded  Academy  program.  However, 
the  point  is  well  made  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  Academy — ^to  produce 
career  officers — is  being  achieved. 

The  report  clarifies  the  role  of  the 
foundations  which  provide  scholarship 
aid  to  young  men  who  need  additional 
scholastic  training  to  qualify  for  ad- 
mLssion  to  the  Academy.  In  the  past  3 
years,  the  Falcon  Foundation  funds  have 
supported  67  scholars  of  whom  only  4 
were  known  to  have  high  potential  for 
varsity  level  athletic  participation.  In 
the  same  period,  the  Gertrude  Skelly 
Trust  has  aided  45  scholars,  all  of  whom 
were  sons  of  career  military  personnel; 
the  trust  does  not  take  athletic  ability 
into  accoiint. 

In  its  consideration  of  the  honor  code 
itself,  the  Committee  clearly  pointed  out 
that  the  code  did  indeed  set  a  high  stand- 
ard, but  one  not  out  of  line  for  a  profes- 
sion committed  to  public  trust  and  mu- 
tual confidence.  A  military  organization 
depends  for  its  success  upon  a  deep  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  by  each  mem- 
ber to  the  group  at  large.  The  high  call- 
ing of  the  Air  Force  officer  and  the  de- 
mands made  by  the  profession  of  arms 
lends  support  to  the  choice  of  the  high 
standards  which  th^  cadets  have 
adopted. 

The  prohibition  against  toleration 
which  rounds  out  the  cadet  honor  code 
Is  its  most  exacting  and  difficult  stand- 
ard. Since  honor  is  not  an  exclusive 
value,  a  very  real  conflict  may  develop 
between  personal  friendship  and  a  high- 
er loyalty  to  the  cadet  wing  which  the 
toleration  clause  embodies.  Here  too, 
however,  the  standard  which  cadets  ex- 
act of  themselves,  though  far  more  rigor- 
ous, is  not  without  roots  in  society  at 
large. 

When  we  consider  that  these  cadets 
will  somebody  be  our  military  leaders  and 
could  be  called  upon  to  make  decisions 
determining  the  life  or  death  of  our  Na- 
tion, or  perhaps  civilization,  we  must  ex- 
pect that  they  will  be  trained  to  adhere 
to  the  strictest  codes  of  honor  and  moral 
Integrity. 

The  member's  of  the  Committee  who 
unselfishly  devoted  their  time  and  energy 


to  preE>are  this  authoritative  report  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  the  great  service 
they  have  rendered  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Nation. 


Old  Nambers  Game  Gets  Workout  in 
Voting  Rights  Bill 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  lot  of  the  old  medi- 
cine show  technique  in  the  presentation 
of  most  of  the  legislation  Lyndon  John- 
son is  whipping  through  his  rubberstamp 
Congress.  "Now  you  see  it,  now  you  do 
not,"  confuses  the  arguments  for  such 
bills  as  medicare.  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, and  most  of  the  appropriation  bills. 
The  taxpayers  are  told  one  thing,  but  the 
legislation  never  quite  comes  up  to  the 
promises  made  for  it. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  niun- 
bers  game  is  in  the  President's  voting 
rights  bill  where  the  administration 
blithely  tosses  off  figures  and  percentages 
for  one  purpose  only,  to  punish  six 
Southern  States  for  daring  to  challenge 
the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
usurp  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
States. 

How  the  numbers  game  is  being  used 
in  connection  with  the  voting  rights  bill 
is  clearly  stated  in  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Montgomery.  Ala.,  Advertiser, 
for  May  3,  1965: 

Old  Numbers  Game 

The  old  numbers  game  h»s  been  around 
In  politics  a  long  time,  but  it  doesn't  take 
long  experience  to  recognize  that  the  way  If  s 
used  In  the  Johnson  civil  rights  voting  bill  is 
about  as  unrealisUc  as  a  numbers  game  can 
be. 

The  numbers  game  is  played  with  per- 
centages, or  dates,  or  flguras,  and  what  It 
really  represents  Is  an  attempt  to  justify  an 
act  someone  wishes  to  perform,  or  to  single 
out  a  grouping  by  applying  criteria  that. 
upon  examination,  may  actuaUy  be  mean- 
ingless. 

For  example,  the  President's  bUl  says  that 
all  States  where  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
voting-age  population  voted  in  the  Novem- 
ber 1964  general  election  automatically 
come  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  so  Federal  registrars  will 
be  sent  down  to  investigate. 

Admittedly,  the  Johnson  bill  was  written 
to  Ecattcr-shot  a  few  Southern  States:  some 
way  had  to  be  found  to  do  It  and  so  the 
numbers  game  netted  Virginia.  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama.  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana and,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  Alaska. 
We'll  have  a  bit  more  to  say  about  Alaska 
farther  on. 

But  we'll  begin  by  wondering  how  the  fact 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  population 
of  voting  age  did  not  vote  can  be  proof  that 
they  were  prevented  from  voting. 

In  the  South,  for  example,  the  voter  Is 
Ultely  to  turn  out  in  larger  numbers  In  a 
primary  than  in  a  general  election,  for  that 
is  when  the  official.^  of  the  county  or  the 
city  or  the  State  are  most  likely  to  be  de- 
cided. But  they  do  not  always  turn  out  In 
larger  numbers  In  a  primary:  for  example, 
a  total  of  about  340.000  Virginians  voted  In 


the  last  Democratic  gubernatorial  primary 
race  in  this  State.  But  In  the  Kennedy- 
Nixon  election  the  year  before.  501,965  Vir- 
ginians %'oted.  Under  the  Implications  of 
this  bill — which  is  that,  when  50  percent  or 
the  people  of  an  age  to  vote  do  not  do  so, 
■omebody  is  denying  them  their  right — 
there  mU3t  have  been  a  lot  of  registrars  and 
their  strongarm  henchmen  around  to  keep 
more  than  150.000  Virginians  who  voted  v\ 
November  1960  from  voting  In  July  1961. 

The  numbers  game  is  nonsense  on  the 
face  of  It.  One  cannot  prove  that  an  ap- 
ple is  an  orange  merely  by  calling  it  one. 

And  one  cannot  prove  that  people  are 
being  denied  a  right  to  Tote  merely  by 
clioosing  a  percentage  and  saying  that  all 
on  one  side  are  the  faithful  and  all  on  the 
other  are  infidels. 

No  one  doubts  that  there  are  times  and 
places  when  Negroes  are  denied  the  right 
to  the  ballot.  No  one  here  argues  that  the 
Negro  does  not  have  the  »ame  right  to  thi.' 
ballot  as  the  white  man. 

But  the  cure  lies  far  better  elsewhere  than 
in  a  law  that  strains  credulity  and  insults 
the  intelligence. 

If  It  were  not  such  a  dangerous  proce- 
dure, the  projxjsed  system  would  be  down- 
right funny.  Alaska,  please  remember,  fel; 
into  the  net  cast  to  catch  the  Southern 
States.  Alaska's  explanation  of  why  lese 
than  50  percent  of  its  voting-age  population 
failed  to  vote  last  November  was  that  "ix 
gets  cold  up  here  in  November." 

The  explanation  ought  to  do  much  t;- 
disclose  how  Irrational  is  the  thinking  be- 
hind this  numbers  game  approach  of  the 
Johnson  bill. 

But  In  case  It  does  not,  then  we  would 
point  to  the  Truman-Dewey  election  In  1948 
Tliat  year,  across  the  entire  United  State.'- 
only  51.8  percent  of  the  voting-age  popula- 
tion voted.  If  such  a  law  had  been  in  ef- 
fect prior  to  that  election,  there  would  havL 
been  a  lot  more  States  than  six  Southern 
ones  with  Federal  registrars  busy  huntlnf 
down  the  vote  deniers.  And  learning.  In  tin 
end.  that  what  really  happened  was  that  6 
lot  of  people  hadn't  voted  because  they  didn': 
want  to  vote  for  either  Truman  or  Dewey. 


Randy  Matson  Makes  Sports  History 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  truly  astonishing  and  historic  dis- 
play of  athletic  prowess  Saturday,  May 
8,  1965,  20-year-old  Randy  Matson  oi 
Pampa,  Tex.,  tossed  the  16-pound  shot 
70  feet  7  inches. 

It  was  the  first  time  any  shotputte: 
had  exceeded  70  feet,  the  mark  that  had 
stood  as  the  shotputting  equivalent  to 
the  4-minute  mile. 

Randy  seems  to  break  a  new  recorc: 
with  every  meet.  On  April  29,  I  wa.-; 
privileged  to  report  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record  the  new  world  shotput  mark  he 
set  April  9  of  67  feet  11  y4  inches.  In  i\ 
subsequent  meet  he  surpassed  that  rec- 
ord— and  then  Saturday  he  exceeded  ii 
again. 

Four  of  Randy's  six  tosses  in  Satui'- 
day's  preliminaries  to  the  Southwest 
Conference  Track  and  Field  Meet  ex- 
ceeded the  previous  pending  record  he 
had  set. 


To  make  Saturday  a  fully  satisfying 
day.  Randy  tossed  the  discus  199  feet 
7'^  inches  for  a  new  national  collegiate 

record. 

The  Olympic  silver  medal  winner  set 
the  records  Saturday  despite  a  pulled  lig- 
ament in  his  left  knee.  His  plans  for 
future  assaults  on  the  record  books  were 
outlined  in  an  Associated  Press  article 
appearing  this  morning  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post. 

This  fine  young  man  is  thi-illing  spoi-ts 
fans  all  over  the  country  with  his  re- 
markable achievements.  And,  of  com'se, 
we  of  Pampa,  Tex.,  who  are  his  friends 
and  neighbors  have  a  special  pride  in 
R:^.ndy  Matson. 

Today's  Associated  Press  article  is  as 
fo'.lows: 

College  Station,  Tex..  May  9. — Randy 
M..ison,  the  strong  man  of  the  Texas  Aggies, 
cracked  the  70-foot  barrier  in  the  shot  put 
Saturday  despite  an  injured  knee,  then  said 
he  wovild  take  a  rest  after  competing  in  two 
mo:e  meets. 

It  has  been  a  long  haiU  for  the  20-year-old 
giant  who  started  throwing  the  shot  virtually 
tlie  year  round  2  years  ago  and  finished  sec- 
ond in  the  Olympic  games. 

I'll  compete  in  the  Coliseum  Relays  next 
werk.  then  in  the  NCAA  at  Berkeley,  Calif., 
June  17  and  18,  and  call  it  a  season,"  said  the 
25G-pound  Texas  A.  &  M.  sophomore,  who 
hurled  the  shot  70  feet  7  inches  for  a 
vorld  record  and  threw  the  discus  199  feet 
7\  inches  for  a  National  Collegiate  mark. 

I  would  compete  in  the  AAU  for  a  chance 
to  :^ot  on  the  team  that  goes  to  Russia,  but  I 
ci:;  t  because  of  the  controversy  between  the 
A.AU  and  the  NCAA,"  Matson  said.  "I  can't 
compete  with  the  colleges  and  in  the  AAU, 
t  )  If  they  straightened  this  out  so  I  could, 
I  iv.ight  go  on." 

But  he  said  that  he  would  lift  weights  to 
keep  in  shape.  He  lives  at  Pampa,  where  he 
wa-  a  weight  sensation  eis  a  high  school  boy. 

Matson  has  a  pulled  ligament  In  his  left 
kr; :e.  While  throwing  the  shot  Saturday 
it  caused  him  more  pain  that  he  had  ever 
experienced  before.  This  helped  him  to  de- 
cide he  needed  a  rest  to  correct  the  ailment. 

He  also  said  he  needed  to  work  on  his 
speed. 

■  I  need  more  speed  across  the  ring,"  he 
explained.  "I  can't  get  It  by  adding  weight. 
I  xould  like  to  eventually  get  up  to  270,  but 
30ij  never." 


Heroes  Are  Born 
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OF   ALABAMA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  EDWARpa/  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  many  unfor- 
t'i;^.ate  and  unrealistic  impressions  about 
Alabama  have  been  spread  across  the 
coi'.ntiy  and  across  the  world  all  persons 
\vith  a  sense  of  f airplay  will  want  to 
kr.'.w  as  much  as  possible  about  relations 
between  the  races  in  our  State.  With 
that  in  mind  I  request  that  attention 
be  civen  to  a  recent  incident  in  which  a 
young  white  man  distinguished  himself 
iii  an  act  of  heroism  toward  a  Negro 
boy. 

Vernon  Anderson  of  Alabama  is  a  hero 
because  he  acted  not  as  a  white  man,  not 
as  a  southerner,  not  as  the  partisan  of 


any  divisive  group,  but  rather  as  a  whole 
American  in  the  spirit  of  American  will- 
ingness to  aid  one's  neighbor. 

I  include  an  article  and  editorial  from 
the  Thomasville.  Ala.,  Times  of  May  5, 
1965,  here.  We  can  all  join  in  wishing 
Vernon  Anderson  a  speedy  recovery  and 
a  thank  you  for  being  a  fine  American : 
Lite  Saved  but  Costs  Foot  or  Hero  Rescuer  : 
Fellow  Workek  Tells  or  Mishap  in  Jack- 
son, Ala. 

A  Southern  Railway  trainman  has  been 
credited  by  feUow  workmen  with  saving  the 
life  of  a  Negro  boy  at  Jackson  last  Thursday 
afternoon  when  he  jerked  the  boy  from 
beneath  a  freight  car,  losing  a  portion  of  his 
own  foot  during  the  rescue. 

Vernon  Anderson  of  Orrvllle,  who  Is  well 
known  here,  was  first  treated  at  Jackson 
then  transferred  to  Selma  Baptist  Hospital 
Thtirsday  night  after  losing  a  portion  of  his 
right  foot  diu'lng  the  accident  Thursday 
afternoon.  He  was  reported  in  good  condi- 
tion this  week. 

N.  L.  Home  of  Selma,  conductor  on  the 
train  on  which  Anderson  was  working,  told 
the  story  of  the  daring  rescue  that  snatched 
the  11 -year-old  Negro  boy  from  almost  cer- 
tain death  beneath  the  car's  wheels. 

Home  said  that  while  the  train  was 
switching  some  cars  In  Jackson  they  saw 
a  group  of  Negro  youths  picking  blackberries 
and  that  the  boys  started  to  shout  that 
one  was  trapped  under  a  car.  They  investi- 
gated Immediately.  One  of  the  boys,  iden- 
tified as  Roland  Jenkins  of  Jackson,  had  his 
toes  pinched  tinder  the  wheel  of  the  train. 
Home  said  that,  using  the  walkie-talkie 
radios  with  which  the  trainmen  are 
equipped,  the  engineer  was  told  to  "slack 
back"  so  that  the  boy  could  remove  his  foot 
from  beneath  the  wheels.  When  he  slacked 
back,  the  boy  slipped  underneath  the  train, 
according  to  Home. 

Home  said  that  Anderson  then  grabbed 
the  youth,  who  was  lying  across  the  rail,  and 
jerked  him  from  beneath  the  wheels,  was 
brushed  by  the  train  himself  and  his  foot 
slipped  beneath  the  wheels  and  was  severed. 
The  Negro  boy  was  apparently  unhurt. 
The  conductor  said  that  but  for  Ander- 
son's quick  action,  without  any  thought  for 
his  own  personal  safety,  the  youth  most 
certainly  would  have  been  klUed. 

Troubles  of  the  crew  on  the  train,  bound 
at  the  time  from  Selma  to  Mobile,  didn't  end 
there,  however. 

When  Flagman  Beatty  Wynn  Morgan 
picked  Anderson  up.  rushing  him  to  a  truck 
nearby  for  an  emergency  trip  to  the  hopsltal, 
he  Buffered  a  slipped  disc  in  his  back,  landing 
him  In  Selma  Baptist  Hospital,  also.  He 
was  reported  resting  comfortably  this  week. 
Both  Anderson  and  Morgan  are  natives 
and  Ufelong  residents  of  Sunny  Soutii.  Mor- 
gan stiU  living  there.  Anderson  has  resided 
in  Selma  and  Orrvllle  in  recent  years. 


aware  that  the  train  was  there,  was  caught 
under  a  car,  unatxle  to  free  himself,  and  was 
in  Imminent  danger  of  being  crushed  to 
death. 

Without  regard  for  his  own  danger,  this 
youn^  man  risked  his  life  to  get  down  and. 
literally,  snatch  the  boy  from  the  jaws  of 
death.  In  so  doing  so,  he  suffered  the  loss 
of  a  portion  of  his  own  foot. 

Such  heroism,  we  think,  should  not  go  un- 
rewarded. We  feel  that  this  young  man 
should  at  least,  receive  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation hero  medal  (or  whatever  Is  the 
proper  name  of  this  award ) .  We  feel,  more- 
over, that  his  company  should  be  able  to 
find  another  position  for  him,  now  that  he 
will,  most  likely,  be  unable  to  continue  as 
a  trainman.  He  is  intelligent  and  capable 
of  filling  other  positions. 

The  accident  which  cost  the  yoimg  man 
his  foot  serves  to  demonstrate,  once  again. 
that  the  South  Is  not  the  barbaric  region  so 
often  pictured  In  national  news  media.  It 
demonstrates  that  compassion  and  heroism 
knows  no  color  line.  It  is  a  smaU  example  of 
the  white  race  giving  for  the  benefit  erf  the 
Negro  race,  but  It  Is  not  the  sort  of  human 
Interest  story  you  are  likely  to  see  on  the 
"Huntley-Brlnkley  Report"  or  read  about  In 
Life  magazine. 

Not  that  the  young  man  stopped  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  boy  was  white  or  black. 
He  could  have  stood  and  cursed  the  boy. 
watching  him  crushed  to  death.  He  could 
have  saved  his  foot  and  not  risked  his  life. 
But  he  didn't.  The  only  thing  that  mat- 
tered was  not  that  he  was  white  or  black, 
but  that  here  was  a  human  -being  In  des- 
perate need. 

He  answered  that  need. 


A  Saiate  to  Mr.  Hootm- 


Heroes  Are  Boen 

There  is  nothing  magical  about  heroes. 
Usually,  they  are  Just  ordinary  people  to 
whom  fate  decrees  the  opportunity  to  per- 
form unusual  deeds.  And,  because  they  are 
so  much  like  all  the  other  people  In  the 
world,  the  things  they  do  are  often  over- 
looked and  forgotten. 

We  think  that  a  heroic  deed,  performed  in 
Jackson,  Ala.,  last  week,  by  a  31-year-old 
railroadman,  should  not  be  overlooked  and 
forgotten. 

He  is  Vernon  Anderson,  born  and  reared  in 
sunny  South,  current  address:  Selma  Bap- 
tist Hospital.  Selma.  Ala.,  married,  the  father 
of  two  young  sons,  and  a  fine  upstanding 
young  man  who  has  been  working  as  a  crew- 
member  on  Southern  Railway  trains  between 
Selma  and  Mobile. 

The  train  on  which  he  was  working  was 
engaged  in  switching  operations  in  Jackson 
last  week  when  a  Negro  boy.  apparently  im- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF  OKLAHOICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10, 1965 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day is  the  41st  armiversary  of  the  day  a 
young  lawyer  named  John  Edgar  Hoover 
was  appointed  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Most  Americans  will  agree  it  was  an 
unusually  fortunate  appointment  for  the 
country,  and  most  Americans  will  join 
enthusiastically  in  saluting  the  able  of- 
ficial who  continues  to  lead  the  FBI 
today. 

Lyle  C.  Wilson  has  said  it  very  well 
for  all  of  us  in  today's  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News: 

Skoal 
(By  Lyle  C.  Wilson) 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  drink 
an  anniversary  toast  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  of 
the  FBI. 

Today  Is  the  4l6t  anniversary  of  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver's appointment  as  FBI  Director.  That 
lucky  choice  was  made  by  the  late  Harlan 
Piske  Stone,  Attorney  General  In  the  Cool- 
Idge  Cabinet,  later  promoted  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Justice  Department  and  Its  investi- 
gative arm  had  been  In  disgrace  before  Mr. 
Stone  and  Mr.  Hoover  began  In  1924  to  figure 
in  the  headlines.  William  J.  Bums  was  head 
G-man  during  the  Harding  administration. 
Harry  M.  Daughert'y  was  Mr.  Harding's  At- 
torney General. 

Mr.  Daugherty  was  the  chief  of  the  so- 
called  Ohio  gang  which  accompanied  Mr. 
Harding    to    power.     Likewise,    Mr.    Daugh- 
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erty  was  a  principal  figure  in  the  scandals 
which  degraded  the  Harding  administra- 
tion. President  Calvin  Coolldge  forced  Mr. 
Daugherty  out  of  the  Cabinet  in  1924  and 
named  Mr.  Stone  to  succeed  him. 

One  of  Mr.  Stone's  first  acts  was  to  make 
29-year-old  J.  Edgar  Hoover  director  of  the 
newly  created  FBI.  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver began  accomplishing  the  almost  impos- 
sible. Their  task  was  to  restore  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Department  of  Justice.  Mr. 
Daugherty  had  left  the  Department  under 
charges  of  corruption. 

These  charges  developed  out  of  an  investi- 
gation said  by  the  Encyclopedia  of  American 
History  to  have  "revealed  that  the  Attorney 
General,  acting  in  concert  with  members  of 
the  Ohio  gang,  had  received  payments  from 
violators  of  the  prohibition  laws  (and)  also 
disclosed  that  Mr.  Daugherty  had  failed  to 
prosecute  graft  In  the  Veterans'  Bureau." 
Daugherty  was  acquitted  in  1927  of  a  con- 
spiracy charge. 

The  young  J.  Edgar  Hoover  established 
high  standards  for  the  FBI.  He  compelled 
his  men  and  his  organization  to  conform 
precisely  to  those  standards  Just  as  he  him- 
self conformed.  Soon  Mr.  Hoover  became 
a  legend  in  his  own  time.  It  became  stand- 
ard operating  procediure  for  the  Congress  and 
for  Presidents  to  call  on  Mr.  Hoover  and  his 
men  when  the  Nation  was  troubled  by  a  law 
enforcement  problem  of  such  nature  that 
citizens  were  uneasy  in  their  beds  at  night. 

That  is  the  way  it  was  after  Charles  A. 
Llndberg,  Jr.  was  kidnaped  and  murdered. 
Congress  enacted  the  Lindbergh  kidnap  law 
and  stipulated  that  Mr.  Hoover's  FBI  should 
enforce  it.  Not  a  moment  too  soon  either. 
Prohibition  soon  ended  In  1933,  and  the  booze 
hoodlums  tvuned  to  a  new  business — kidnap- 
ing. Others  began  knocking  over  national 
banks.  They  also  were  In  FBI  Jurisdiction. 
One  by  one  the  Dilllngers  and  Machlnegim 
Kellys  were  disposed  of. 

Meantime,  the  Communists  were  crawling 
out  of  the  woodwork  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Hoover's  FBI  drew  the  assignment  to 
ride  herd  on  the  commies.  Then  began  the 
ceaseless  effort  of  the  conunles,  their  friends 
and  their  dupes  to  get  Mr.  Hoover.  Why? 
Becavise  Mr.  Hoover's  FBI  Is  the  most  effective 
existing  bar  against  the  objective  of  all  Com- 
munists here  and  abroad,  which  is  to  bury 
the  American  way  of  life. 

A  great  many  citizens  cheer  Mr.  Hoover 
for  the  enemies  he  has  made.  To  J.  Edgar 
Hoover:  Skoal. 


Cleveland's  Capabilities  Recognized 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10, 1965 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  not  always  true  that  "a  prophet  is 
not  without  honor  but  in  his  own  coun- 
try." Proof  of  this  comes  In  an  editorial 
that  appeared  recently  In  the  Dally 
Eagle  of  Claremont,  N.H.,  In  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland]  is  given  recognition  for  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  he  has  under- 
taken his  new  and  important  job  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Congressional  Reform  and  Minority 
Staffing. 

The  appointment,  says  the  editorial,  is 

"pleasing  not  only  to  the  Congressman 

■  personally,  but  to  all  his  constituents  of 


the  Second  New  Hampshire  District."  I 
would  like  to  add  that  the  appointment 
is  also  a  source  of  gratification  to  all  Re- 
publicans and  an  encouraging  develop- 
ment for  the  cause  of  representative 
government. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
is  known  for  his  hard  work,  dedication, 
and  fearlessness.  The  people  of  his 
district  have  chosen  wisely  in  sending 
him  to  Congress  and  should  be  con- 
gratulated. I  am  happy  to  offer  the  fine 
editorial  from  the  Daily  Eagle  for  the 
Record : 

Cleveland's  CAPABn.rrrgs  Recognized 

The  recent  appointment  of  Representative 
James  C.  Cleveland,  Republican,  of  New 
Hampshire,  as  chairman  at  a  new  congres- 
sional committee  Is  a  gratifying  recognition 
of  his  capabilities.  It's  pleasing  not  only  to 
the  Congressman  personally,  but  to  all  his 
consliltuentB  of  the  Second  New  Hampshire 
District. 

Representative  Cleveland  heads  up  the  Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  Congressional  Re- 
form and  Minority  Stafflnf  this  term.  It's 
a  successor  to  the  so-called  Schwengel  com- 
mittee on  minority  stafUng,  In  which  he  also 
served  In  his  freshman  seaslon  in  Congress. 

The  Schwengel  committee  hired  its  own 
staff  from  funds  provided  independently. 
This  year,  however,  the  party  has  a  dif- 
ferent staff  program  and  a  new  research 
director,  with  operating  details  still  imder 
study. 

It    was    while    Representative     Cleveland 

was  on  the  Schwengel  conwnlttee.  It  might 
be  noted,  that  he  wrote  a  law  review  article 
In  which  he  called  attention  to  another  type 
of  staffing  abuse  engaged  In  by  "Boss"  Buck- 
ley of  the  Bronx.  This  article,  picked  up 
by  Washington  correspondents,  drew  nation- 
wide  attention   and   editorial   comment. 

It  may  well  have  been  that  the  Cleveland 
expos6  of  the  Buckley  misuse  of  committee 
staff  played  some  part  In  his  apF>olntment 
to  the  new  chairmanship.  Another  contrib- 
utory cause  may  have  been  his  fight  last 
January  to  bilng  before  Congress  for  con- 
sideration the  facts  In  the  contested  elec- 
tion of  Representative  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
Democrat,  of  New  York. 

"The  minority  stafllng  problem,"  Repre- 
sentative Cleveland  writes  us,  "remains  of 
high  priority.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  for 
this  year,  but  In  the  last  Congress,  staff 
available  to  the  Democrats  outnumbered  Re- 
publican staff  resources  by  10  to  1.  It  Is 
substantially  the  same  this  year. 

"The  public  generally  and  many  Republi- 
cans particularly  do  not  appreciate  the  fact 
of  this  Imbalance.  The  ttaie  of  Congress- 
men Is  spread  too  thin  among  our  many 
obligations  to  permit  them  to  do  much  of 
their  own  research.  My  own  is  pressed  to 
keep  up  with  me  and,  although  I  have  my 
own  research  staffer,  his  bands  are  pretty 
fiUl. 

"Effective  coordination  among  staffs  is 
pretty  well  imix>ssible.  Pew  members  or 
their  staffers  are  specialists,  and  we  have  to 
rely  heavily  on  the  few  minority  specialists 
that  we  do  have  on  the  various  commit- 
tees where  we  have  them  (we  have  none  on 
some  committees). 

"An  effective  two-party  system,  meaning 
responsible  criticism  and  opposition  by  the 
minority,  depends  to  a  large  degree  on  an 
adequate  supply  of  staff,  professionally 
trained  and  competent  to  analyze  legisla- 
tion and  draft  counterproposals  when  re- 
quired. 

"In  January,  Republicans  sought  a  guar- 
anteed 60  to  40  majority-minority  staff  ratio 
on  the  committee  of  the  House,  but  this  was 
rejected  by  the  Democrats. 

"There  are  many  other  suggestions  for  re- 
forming congressional  procedures  to  improve 


the  effectiveness  of  the  legislative  branch  i 
hope  our  conmilttee  will  winnow  throush 
them  successfuUy  and  come  up  with  sound 
proposals. 

"The  Job  is  formidable,  and  some  oi  ;he 
issues  involved  are  controversial;  but  ir  7,e 
do  no  more  than  open  them  up  for  li"  elv 
public  debate,  we  will  have  made  a  con'- 
tribution." 


Cutback  in  SCS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE- 

Monday,  May  10. 1965 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  months  there  has  been  a 
vast  uprising  in  protest  over  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  that  landowners  and 
operators  pay  a  user  charge  for  the  tech- 
nical assistance  from  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

This  proposal  would  destroy  the  eff^-c- 
tive  Federal-state-local  partnership  that 
we  have  had  for  30  years.  Landowners 
already  contribute  far  more  than  the 
Government  to  soil  and  water  consena- 
tion  work.  The  preservation  and  devel- 
opment of  our  resources  benefit  all  Amer- 
icans in  a  direct  way.  All  Americans 
should,  therefore,  share  in  the  cost. 

On  April  16  the  Daily  Journal  pub- 
lished at  Fergus  Palls,  Minn.,  carried  an 
editorial  devoted  to  this  point  of  view. 
I  include  this  editorial  in  the  Recofd: 
Cutback  in  SCS 

At  the  same  time  that  Congress  has  ccni- 
mltted  billions  of  the  taxpayers'  money  for 
new  programs  of  aid  to  education,  medicare, 
poverty  legislation,  and  other  programs,  ii  is 
cutting  back  on  what  seems  to  us  a  most  im- 
portant program  which  has  operated  effec- 
tively for  30  years. 

We  refer  to  the  conservation  operations  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  calls  for  a  cutback  of  $20  mU- 
lion  on  the  SCS  operations  budget  which  was 
$104  million  in  fiscal  1965,  and  plaimed  to 
be  approximately  the  same  for  fiscal  1966. 

To  make  up  the  $20  million,  the  budget 
proposes  to  ask  farmers  to  pay  for  services 
previously  provided  free  of  charge  by  the 
SCS.  If  the  money  were  not  forthcoming 
from  sou  conservation  districts  and  tUeir 
farmer  members,  the  service  wovild  be  cut 
back  to  withm  the  remaining  portion  of  ;is 
budget.  This  cut  would  mean  a  reduction  in 
force  in  Minnesota  of  about  50  men  fr^m 
the  300  cmrently  employed,  according  to  con- 
servation officials. 

What  are  these  m^n  doing?  They  re 
helping  to  plan  and  d^elop  grass  waterw.  <. 
contour  strip  cropping,  farm  plans,  soil  ^''v- 
veys,  livestock  watering  facilities,  terraciTig. 
and  many  other  practices  which  conserve  the 
land  and  water  so  vital  to  our  future. 

(They  are  also  planning  drainage  in  area.-— 
a  debatable  conservation  practice.  But  if 
Congress  would  want  to  cut  back  drainr;:e 
they  should  do  so,  not  cut  back  all  the  o- ■  er 
services.) 

Should  farmers  be  expected  to  pay  for  liiis 
service?  Yes,  they  should,  and  they  do. 
SCS  only  provides  free  technical  assistarce 
Farmers  pay  for  the  actual  work  which  is 
done  by  contractors,  and  may  apply  to  'iie 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservaiicn 
Service  (ASCS)  for  approximately  50  percent 
cost  sharing.  But  the  SCS  contribution  l.as 
been  free  for  30  years,  and  why  should  far;n- 
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ers  be  asked  to  pay  a  portion  of  It  now — at  a 
time  when  Congress  is  trying  to  find  ways 
to  improve  farm  income  which  they  admit  Is 
too  low? 

By  the  way.  the  budget  also  calls  for  a 
near  50-percent  cut  In  the  agriculture  con- 
ser\'atlon  program  of  the  ASCS,  which  would 
also  affect  this  situation. 

This  cut  in  SCS  funds,  with  Its  plan  to 
shift  the  cost  to  hard-pressed  farmers,  seems 
foolish  economy  from  a  Congress  which  Is 
allocating  not  millions,  but  billions,  to  a  va- 
riety of  domestic  programs  to  aid  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy. 


Above  the  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABABtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
include  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  Human  Events,  issue  of  May 
15.  The  article  was  origtinally  printed  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  It  points  out  the 
danger  in  accepting  the  premise  that 
agitators  should  be  allov.-ed  to  determine 
which  laws  they  will  disobey.  If  each  of 
us  is  to  determine  for  himself  those  laws 
by  which  he  will  abide  and  those  which 
he  will  defy,  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
constitutional  government  and  to  law 
and  order? 

The  article  fallows: 

Cbft   Onlt   "Just"   Laws — Jthjoes   of   TiiriR 
Own    Cause 

Action  in  the  name  of  "civil  rights"  Is 
producing  some  strange  excrescences.  Dls- 
suients  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  again  have  put  the  campus  in  an 
uproar  by  bello'w'ing  imprecations  against 
the  university  adniinlstration  for  disciplin- 
ing four  students.  Tlie  ofTenders  extended 
what  was  represented  as  a  student  free 
speech  movement  into  a  filthy  speech  exer- 
ci^o. 

They  shouted  a  four-letter  obscenity, 
flaunted  it  on  signs,  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  ptiblic  rep.ding  of  "Lady  Chatterley's 
Lover."  All  this  was  supposed  to  be  the  ex- 
ercise of  some  civil  right — perhaps  the  right 
to  offend  or  shock  others  and  to  debase  pub- 
he  morality. 

^^'hen  the  administration  summoned  up 
er.iiigh  pumption  to  dismiss  one  of  the  stu- 
r;  ::ts  and  suspend  three  others  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  academic  year,  the  free  speech 
c;owd,  led  by  Mario  Savlo.  a  former  student 
'.vho  dropped  out  of  school  to  become  a  full- 
time  agitator,  went  into  disruptive  protest 
s^-'sion. 

Savio  offered  the  wholly  ridiculous  argu- 
rrient  that  the  four  students  bounced  by 
the  university  had  been  exposed  to  double 
Jeipardy  because  they  also  are  on  trial  in  a 
city  court  for  obscenity.  There  is  no  con- 
nection between  a  criminal  offense  and  uni- 
versity disoipllnarj'  action. 

The  point  here,  however.  Is  that  the 
C'mpus  malcontents  are  not  satisfied  with 
simple  troubleraaking  but  must  also  assert 
that  they  are  to  be  listened  to  respectfully 
as  lawgivers.  This  Is  a  delusion  that  afHicts 
r.  preat  many  people — notably,  as  one  handy 
eximple.  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King, 
also  a  practitioner  in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  King  has  established  to 
i  is  own  satisfaction  that  there  are  two  kinds 


of  laws — Just  laws  and  unjust  laws.  The  un- 
just laws  are  those  not  to  his  liking,  espe- 
cially when  they  cramp  his  style  &s  grand 
marshal  of  marclies  and  demonstrations. 
He  has  discovered  a  "moral  responsibility" 
to  disobey  them. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  California  students, 
who  were  unwilling  originally  to  accept  uni- 
versity rules  governing  physical  limitations 
for  recruiting  and  soliciting  in  support  of 
various  poUtlcal  and  social  causes  within  the 
confines  of  the  campus.  This,  In  their  view, 
was  a  denial  of  free  speech,  and  so,  by  ex- 
tension, was  disapproval  of  the  right  to  hurl 
dirty  words  at  the  heads  of  passers-by. 

On  the  familiar  principle  that.  If  tolerated 
an  Inch.  It  is  permissible  to  grab  for  a  mile, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  King  keeps  extending  his 
area  of  operations.  His  marches  have  be- 
come longer  and  the  federalized  National 
Guard  must  t)e  turned  out  for  protection  at 
his  convenience.  As  no  one  has  the  courage 
to  say  him  nay,  he  is  getting  still  more 
ambitious. 

At  Boston  recently  he  announced  that  the 
civil  rights  mission  now  commands  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  as,  so  he  main- 
tains, peace  and  hiunan  rights  are  insepara- 
ble. He  might  try  these  dialectics  out  on 
the  Communists,  who  are  spreading  civil 
rights  with  machineguns  and  bombs. 

He  has  scheduled  10  Northern  cities, 
among  them.  Chicago,  for  his  double-barreled 
operation.  Ho  Chi  Minh  will  be  with  hun  in 
spirit. 

The  Berkeley  students  also  proceed  on  the 
Strategy  of  grab  an  inch  and  reach  for  a  mile. 
They  must  not  only  be  allowed  to  propa- 
gandize, agitate  and  engage  in  scandalous 
behavior,  but  the  university  and  its  officers 
must  defer  to  them  until  the  point  is  reached 
where  theirs  is  the  only  Important  voice  in 
the  conduct  of  one  of  the  worlds  great  uni- 
versities. 

The  lesson,  we  tlUnk,  is  clear.  When  men 
are  aJlowed  to  be  Judges  In  their  own  caxise, 
the  result  is  anarchy. 


Operation  Bootstrap 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Monday,  May  10.  1965 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  orderly  manner  in  which  a  military 
installation  was  recently  closed  in  my 
district.  Benicia  Arsenal,  located  at 
Benicia.  Calif.,  after  over  100  years  was 
ordered  closed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. This  installation  employed  ap- 
proximately 3,000  people  in  a  relatively 
small  community  and  was  the  base  of 
the  local  economy.  The  closure  notice 
seemed  an  insurmountable  economic 
blow. 

However,  due  to  vigorous  local  civic 
leadership,  the  transition  from  public  to 
private  enterprise  is  certainly  a  model 
that  others  may  wish  to  follow.  On  May 
2,  1965,  the  city  of  Benicia  held  a  com- 
memorative ceremony  marking  the 
changeover  from  a  military  installation 
to  an  Industrial  park.  During  the  cere- 
mony, messages  were  read  or  heard  from 
President  Johnson,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara.  Gov.  Edmund  "Pat" 
Brown,  Senator  Thomas  Ktjchel,  and 
myself.    However,  I  feel  one  of  the  most 


significant  messages  was  the  address  de- 
livered by  Commissioner  Lewis  M.  Hol- 
land of  the  California  Economic  Devel- 
opment Agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  following 
text  of  Commissioner  Holland's  speech 
to  be  reproduced  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

RKMARg-S    or    COMMISSIONZB    LEWIS    M.    HOL- 
LAin>  or  THE  CaUTORNIA   ECONOICIC  Devel- 

OPMEKT  Agency  at  Benicia  Arsenal  Dedi- 
cation Ceremonies,  Mat  2,  1965 
Chairman  FltzGerald  and  members  of  the 
celebration  committee.  Mayor  Johansen,  and 
honored  guest*  and  friends,  a  completely 
new,  different,  and  bright  chapter  In  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  city  of  Benicia  has  Just  be- 
gvm,  and  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  to  repre- 
sent the  State  of  California  in  helping  to 
dedicate  a  new  usage  and  to  call  attention 
to  a  new  and  exciting  cotirse  of  direction  for 
this  historic  arsenal  property. 

Governor  Brown,  who  simply  was  not  able 
to  break  away  from  a  prior  commitment  to  be 
here  with  you  today,  shares  the  pride  all  of 
us  are  feeling  at  this  moment. 

What  at  first  seemed   a  killing  economic 
blow  to  yotw  community,  which  for  over  a 
hundred  years  had  relied  largely  on  this  arse- 
nal for  Its  economic  support,  has  now  been 
tiUTied  Into  a  golden  Industrial  development 
opportxmlty.     Nowhere  else  in  the  San  Pran- 
ciECO  Bay  area — which,  as  most  of  us  know. 
Is  the  West's  second  largest  market — Is  there 
a     sizable     Industrial     property     remaining 
which  has  all  the  advantages  of  this  one. 
Here  you  have  approximately  2.000  acres  on 
the  main  line  of  a  transcontinental  railroad, 
which  will  be  at  the  junction  of  two  free- 
ways, and  with  a  dock  for  ocean  shipping. 
And  as  though  these  things  weren't  enough, 
there  is  even  an  airstrip  for  executive  planes. 
There    Is    no   question    but    that    we    are 
standing    here    today    on    one    of    the    west 
coasts    finest   industrial    sites    with    an   un- 
limited potential.    So  unlimited,  in  fact,  I 
doubt   that  Its   actual   value   to   you   and   to 
the  State  can  even  be  measured.     Further- 
more.  where  else   can  one  find  In  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  over  5.0CX)  acres  of  beauti- 
ful   rolling    hills    for    new    home    sites    and 
shopping   centers,   now   under   development 
by  Watchle  &  Associates,  and  which  over- 
looks the  bay  below? 

Four  years  «go.  Immediately  following  the 
annovmcement  from  Washington  that  this 
historic  Benicia  Arsenal  was  to  be  closed,  the 
then  commissioner  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Agency  In  Sacramento,  Mr.  Carl 
Znchrisson,  came  here  for  a  firsthand  look 
at  the  situation.  He  met  with  Mr.  Fltz- 
Gerald. former  Mayor  Jimmy  Lemos,  and 
others  to  get  the  Information  he  needed  for 
a  report  to  the  Governor  containing  sugges- 
tions for  possible  assistance  from  the  State. 
Governor  Brown  followed  the  reading  of 
that  report  with  a  personal  trip  here  to  learn 
even  more  about  the  matter,  then  directed 
the  Economic  Development  Agency  to  work 
closely  with  the  officials  and  leaders  of  your 
community,  as  well  as  with  the  many  State 
and  Federal  agencies  that  were  Involved  In 
the  transfer,  in  the  big  Job  of  converting  the 
Arsenal  from  a  military  Installation  to  an 
Industrial  property.  As  Industrial  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  that  time,  I  served  on  the  Initial  Benicia 
Arsenal  committee. 

Today  the  task  has  been  accomplished. 
The  transformation  Is  complete,  and  the 
dedication  In  which  we  are  participating  this 
afternoon  stands  as  a  monument  to  coopera- 
tion and  teamwork  on  the  part  of  local, 
SUte.  and  Federal  agencies  as  weU  as  private 
Investors.  It  shows,  better  than  anything 
I  know,  what  can  happen  when  all  these 
diverse  elements  work  together  in  harmony. 
Above  all,  this  stands  as  a  monument  to 
what  can  happen   when  local  leaders  with 
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vision  and  determination  devote  tireless 
effort  to  a  task,  and  wiien  those  efforts  are 
sparkplugged  by  someone  like  your  able  city 
attorney,  John  Bohn.  Truly,  all  of  us  here 
today  can  be  proud  of  Benlcla's  civil  leaders 
and  officials. 

I  Just  want  to  conclude  by  saying  that 
In  my  20  years  of  industrial  development 
work  In  California  and  the  bay  area,  I  have 
come  to  know  the  attitudes  of  industry  to 
this  part  of  the  State  very  well.  In  all  that 
time,  I  can  tell  you  today,  I  have  never 
before  seen  the  degree  of  Interest  being  dis- 
played by  large  out-of-State  firms  looking 
for  IndustrlEd  sites  in  the  West  as  Is  being 
seen  these  days.  And,  more  and  more  of 
these  firms  are  interested  in  finding  suitable 
locations  for  their  operations  in  or  near  the 
bay  area,  which  certainly  means  that  Benlcla 
will  have  to  be  considered  by  many  of  them 
In  their  deliberations.  I  know  that  Benlcla 
Industries,  Inc.,  will  continue  their  good 
efforts  to  intereet  a  fair  percentage  of  these 
firms  In  locating  right  here. 

Yes,  there  is  every  reason  to  predict  a 
bright  future  for  Benlcla  and  for  this  re- 
dedlcated  arsenal  property — the  kind  of 
future   you  have  never  before  experienced. 

Finally.  I  Just  want  to  urge  all  of  you  who 
have  worked  so  hard  to  make  this  conversion 
become  a  reality  to  keep  right  on  working 
together  as  you  have  these  past  4  years. 
Keep  right  on  telling  the  Benlcla  story  to 
your  out-of-town  and  out-of-State  friends, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  t>e  amazed  at  what 
takes  place  here  In  the  next  5  to  10  years. 

Thank  you. 


Oklahoma  Democrats  Support  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF  OKLAHOBCA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  firm  policy  in  Vietnam,  and 
more  recently  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
has  received  strong  support,  but  it  also 
has  brought  vocal  criticism — some  of  It 
from  Members  of  Congress.  Because 
some  of  the  President's  strongest  foreign 
policy  supporters  have  been  Republicans, 
and  because  some  of  the  criticism  has 
come  from  within  his  own  party,  the 
press  has  commented  repeatedly  that 
President  Johnson  is  supported  more 
strongly  by  Republicans  than  by  Demo- 
crats. 

In  this  atmosphere,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
f resiling  document  an-ived  in  my  office 
this  week.  It  is  a  resolution  approved 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  Oklahoma  commending 
President  Johnson  for  his  firm  and  de- 
cisive actions  in  Vietnam  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  resolution 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Resolxttion  by  the  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  Oklahoma 

Whereas  the  rise  or  fall  of  civilization  rests 
upon  wise  and  firm  action  to  repel  aggres- 
sion in  all  parts  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  must  fulfill  Its 
obligation  to  aid  In  protecting  friendly  na- 
tions from  unwarranted  aggression  In  all 
parts  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  this  Is  In  keeping  with  the  U.S. 
record  of  providing  aid  to  Greece.  Iran,  and 


other  nations  under  the  Marshall  plan,  which 
saved  Western  Europe  during  the  dark  days 
following  World  War  11;  and 

Whereas  this  policy  is  also  In  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Alliance, 
the  Berlin  Airlift,  and  Korea,  all  of  which 
prevented  or  halted  aggressions  which  could 
have  led  to  the  tragedy  of  atom,ic  warfare; 
and 

Whereas  the  most  dangerous  world  trouble 
spot  today  Is  Vietnam,  where  our  obligation 
is  clearly  to  help  prevent  further  aggression 
against  the  South  Vietnamese;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  courageously  ordered  that  we  stand  by 
our  friends  in  South  Vietnam  and  help  them 
repell  the  aggressors,  in  older  that  all  the 
world  may  learn  again  that  the  free  world 
cannot  be  Intimidated  by  force;   and 

Whereas  such  action  on  our  part  is  essen- 
tial to  preserve  lasting  peace;  and 

Whereas  this  is  the  policy  of  both  the 
Democratic  Party  and  our  Nation:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  exemitive  committee  of 
the  Democratic  Party  of  Oklahoma,  do  here- 
by commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  our  Oklahoma  congressional  dele- 
gation members  supporting  him  and  the 
Nation's  South  Vietnam  and  Dominican 
Republic  policy;   be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Democratic  Party  of 
Oklahoma,  at  its  next  regular  convention,  be 
urged  to  adopt  this  resolution  as  party  policy. 


Chariton,  Iowa,  Newspaper  Comments  on 
the  Dominican  Republic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  in  the  Dominican  Republic  have 
created  a  complex  situation.  Some  con- 
cern has  been  voiced  about  American 
action  on  the  island. 

I  am  sure,  however,  that  the  p>eople  of 
the  United  States  do  not  want  to  take 
any  chances  that  could  result  in  the 
esablishment  of  another  Communist 
regime  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Hopefully,  this  will  not  happen. 

In  matters  of  foreign  policy,  decisions 
are  difficult.  Complex  situations  do  not 
admit  of  easy  solutions,  and  one  alterna- 
tive must  be  weighed  against  another. 

On  this  point,  I  commend  to  my  fellow 
Members  comments  on  the  Dominican 
situation  from  the  May  4.  1965,  issue  of 
the  Chariton  Leader  of  Chariton,  Iowa. 
The  editorial  is  brief,  but  it  goes  straight 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

The  decision  to  intervene,  as  the  edi- 
torial points  out,  may  not  be  universally 
popular.  But  a  policy  of  noninterven- 
tion, as  the  newspaper  also  notes,  might 
well  have  led  to  gi-ave  consequences  for 
the  security  of  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

So  both  alternatives  must  be  consid- 
ered. And  if  neither  appears  entirely 
satisfactory,  we  should  remember  that 
such  is  generally  the  case  in  foreign 
affairs. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
hereby  include  the  editorial  from  the 
Chariton  Leader: 


Intervention 

The  U.S.  intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  l£  an  embarrassing  necessity. 

The  U.S.  position  involves  the  saviir::  of 
American  lives,  the  establishing  of  a  cel;.sc- 
flre,  the  making  certain  that  Cuba-direcr.ed 
men  do  not  take  over  the  government,  .md 
the  restoration  of  constitutional  governnie.-it 

The  use  of  force  to  achieve  these  ends  is 
distasteful  to  Americans,  lots  of  thing,s  ,  .in 
go  wrong,  much  world  opinion  is  certau.  to 
equate  it  with  the  old  gunboat  diploma  c-,  or 
with  the  Soviet  Union's  action  in  Hung.Tv 

The  OAS,  with  cooperation,  can  do  ni-;rh 
to  determine  the  success  or  faiUirc  to 
achieve  our  objectives.  One  thing  ihat 
Americans  will  applaud  is  the  overwhe lining 
force  that  has  been  used.  There  was  none 
of  the  shoestring  operation  that  characrer- 
ized  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Marines  and  paratroop- 
ers have  been  poured  into  the  tiny  republic. 

It  is  often  good  in  assessing  a  policy  to  con- 
sider the  alternative.  If  the  United  States 
had  not  acted  and  hundreds  of  our  citl7eiis 
living  in  the  Dominican  Republic  as  well  as 
other  foreign  nationals  had  been  killed,  if 
anarchy  had  been  permitted  to  contijuie 
with  a  Communist  takeover,  our  heads  wcild 
not  have  been  very  high. 

If  a  cease-fire  can  be  effective,  if  an  in- 
terim government  can  be  established  ;:nd 
the  dispute  between  Dominicans  settled  at 
the  ballot  box  In  an  election  supervised  by 
the  OAS.  then  the  United  States  can  consider 
It  a  humanitarian  job,  with  democracy  pre- 
served. A  prolonged  occupation  will  be  some- 
thing else. 


Prophetic  Words:  What  Senator  Ben  Hill 
Said 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  Is  called 
to  a  fine  editorial  that  appeared  recently 
in  the  Thomasville  Times -Enterprise  of 
Thomasville,  Ga. 

Quoting  a  great  Georgian,  U.S.  Sena- 
tor Benjamin  Harvey  Hill,  In  1878,  the 
editorial  points  out  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  "A  corporation  we  may 
all  dread."  Many  communities  have  felt 
the  oppressive  hand  already.  Will  thr  re 
be  a  reversal  of  this  trend  before  it  gets 
to  you? 

The  editorial  follows : 

What  Senator  Ben  Hill  Said 

Seldom  do  we  now  hear  protesting  voices 
from  those  who  see  imminent  dangers  con- 
fronting this  country  because  of  the  en- 
croachment of  Federal  power  on  the  rigi.ts 
of  the  States  and  the  individuals  living 
therein.  So  great  has  become  the  cry  of 
liberalism  that  It  seems  to  have  silenced  the 
voices  of  those  who  in  other  years  would 
have  spoken  vehemently  against  a  system  of 
government  which  has  now  become  supreme 
in  its  authority  and  all  encompassing  in  us 
scope. 

These  conditions  remind  us  of  the  pro- 
phetic words  of  Georgia's  immortal  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Benjamin  Harvey  Hill,  delivered  March 
27,  1878.  He  foresaw  as  did  many  other 
great  leaders  of  that  day  the  growth  of  tlie 
superstate  and  the  dangers  It  would  present 
In  the  guise  of  a  beneficent  guardian  of  the 
rights  of  the  people. 
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Extracts  from  his  address  of  that  day  are 
printed  herewith  as  a  reminder  of  what  be 
then  foresaw.    It  follows: 

"I  have  said  I  did  not  dread  Industrial 
corporations  as  instruments  of  power  to  de- 
stroy this  country,  because  there  are  a  thou- 
s.md  agencies  which  can  regulate,  restrain 
and  control  them;  but  there  Is  a  corporation 
we  may  all  well  dread. 

•  That  corporation  Is  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

•  From  the  aggressions  of  this  corporation 
there  can  be  no  safety  if  It  is  allowed  to  go 
beyond  the  well-defined  limits  of  Its  power. 

I  dread  nothing  so  much  as  the  exercise 
of  ungranted  and  doubtftU  powers  by  this 
Government.  But  It  Is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
d.uiger  of  dangers  to  the  future  of  this 
country. 

■  Let  us  be  sure  to  keep  It  always  within 
it.  limits.  If  this  great  ambitious,  ever- 
erowlng  corporation  becomes  aggressive, 
who  shall  check  it?  If  It  becomes  wasrward, 
who  shall  control  It?  If  It  becomes  unjust, 
who  shall  trust  It? 

As  sentinels  on  this  country's  watch- 
to.ver,  Senators,  I  beseech  you,  watch  and 
guard  with  sleepless  dread  that  corporation 
which  can  make  all  property,  and  rights,  all 
St.tes  and  people,  and  all  liberty  and  hope, 
its  plaything  In  an  hour,  and  Its  victims 
forever." 

Senator  Hill,  like  other  great  patriots, 
including  Benjamin  Franklin,  James  Mon- 
r-  c,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  otn«rs  of  Colonial 
ciiys,  all  of  whom  had  experienced  the  op- 
pressive hand  of  King  George  of  England, 
w  nted  government  to  serve  the  people  not 
a-=  their  master.  They  wanted  a  free  and 
i;  dependent  people  as  the  beet  means  for  as- 
furing  a  continuation  of  the  democratic  proc- 
c-  es  which  they  had  InstaUed  In  our  repub- 
1.  an  form  of  government.  For  their  words 
o;  caution  and  advice  we  can  be  thankful. 
For  our  failure  to  keep  faith  with  their  ideal. 
V  •?  can  be  sorry. 


Citation  and  Distingaisbed  Service  Award 
Presented  to  the  Hcnorable  Harley  0. 
Staggers,  of  West  Virginia,  by  the 
American  War  Mothers  Yesterday  at 
the  41st  Annual  Mother's  Day  Cere- 
monies in  the  Amphitheater  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery 


the  American  War  Mothers  presented 
the  following  citation  to  the  Honorable 
Harlet  O.  Staggers,  the  distinguished 
dean  of  the  West  Virginia  congressional 
delegation: 

The  Founding  Fathers  of  the  United  States 
of  America  devised  a  system  of  government, 
unique  to  Its  time,  under  which  Its  citizens 
could  freely  seek  their  chosen  goals,  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  could  prosper  and  pro- 
gress. Providing  for  three  separate  and  dis- 
tinct areas  of  authority,  the  Constitution 
delegates  to  the  Congress  the  solemn  respon- 
sibility of  legislative  power.  It  lias  been, 
and  Is,  for  those  men  who  have  followed  that 
Continental  Congress  to  build  the  edifice  of 
a  great  Nation  upon  this  foundation  of  great 
principle. 

Since  1948,  the  Honorable  Harley  O.  Stag- 
gers has  served  In  that  great  body  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
West  Virginia  and  now  dean  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia congressional  delegates.  Appointed  to 
important  committee  assignments  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
and  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  he  has 
worked  with  a  diligence  recognized  by  the 
continued  support  of  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  with  regard  at  all  times  for  the 
motional  interest  and  the  welfare  of  all 
America  t^o 

The  American 
skilled  and  dedicated  lea 


vtm_  x^others 

ideroi^^r  ,.,  _^ 

to  the  continued  security  of  this  Natiui; 


believes  that 
1=  essential 


is  privileged  to  commend  the  Honorable  Har- 
ley O.  Staggers  for  distinguished  and  faith- 
ful service  marked  by  excellence  of  achieve- 
ment and  honor  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  addition,  the  American  War  Moth- 
ers presented  its  Distinguished  Service 
Award,  which  was  a  plaque  with  the  fol- 
lowing words  inscribed  thereon: 

The  Honorable  Harlet  O.  Staggers  for  dis- 
tinguished and  faithful  service,  marked  by 
excellence  of  achievement  and  honor  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  highly  com- 
mend the  American  War  Mothers  for  se- 
lecting our  esteemed  colleague.  Congress- 
man Staggers,  to  receive  their  annual 
Distinguished  Service  Award. 


Czechs  Chance  Change 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST   VrBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  yesterday, 
Sunday,  May  9,  the  American  War  Moth- 
ers conducted  their  41st  annual  Mother's 
Day  ceremonies  in  the  amphitheater  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

During  this  ceremony  the  American 
War  Mothers  presented  a  special  award 
iionoring  the  officers  and  men  of  our 
.^rmed  Forces  in  South  Vietnam  in  ap- 
preciation of  patriotic  and  dedicated 
service  to  country.  This  was  presented 
to  the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
now  serving  in  South  Vietnam  through 
Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson.  Chief  of  Staff, 
U.S.  Army,  representing  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  share  with  you  and 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  fact  that 
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Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  well  known  for  some  time  that  sub- 
stantial changes  have  been  taking  place 
in  certain  European  Communist  coun- 
tries. These  changes  have  been  both 
economic  and  political  and  have  provided 
a  basis  for  some  hope  for  future  relaxa- 
tion of  rigid  political  and  economic 
communism. 

The  economic  policies  recently  imple- 
mented by  the  Government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia constitute  a  radical  turn  away 
from  stale  and  barren  classical  Marxism. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in 
its  recently  published  report,  "Report 
of  Special  Study  Mission  to  Europe. 
1964" — House  Report  No.  15 — set  forth 


the  basic  Chech  document  outlining  in 
detail  the  proposed  changes. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washingtcm 
Post  by  David  Nichol  provides  an  inter- 
esting summary  of  these  changes  and 
comment  on  them  and  I  Include  the 
article  here  because  of  its  general 
interest: 

Czechs    Plan    New    Economic    Experiment 
(By  David  Nlchol) 

Prague. — Czechoslovakia  lias  embarked. 
with  as  little  fanfare  as  possible,  on  a 
breathtaking  experiment  to  discover  whether 
the  basic  principles  of  the  Communist  sys- 
tem and  the  demands  of  modem  industrial- 
ized societies  can  be  reconciled  satisfactorily. 

Beginning  next  January  1,  It  is  planned  to 
Introduce  the  most  sweeping  economic  re- 
forms ever  to  be  applied  within  the  general 
confines  of  Commiuilst  theory.  They  are 
described  In  bulk  simply  as  the  new  system 
of  management,  a  label  that  conceals  much 
of  their  scope. 

As  now  envisioned,  the  cumbersome,  suf- 
focating centralized  planning  Is  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  much  more  flexible  system  to 
which  the  authorities  in  Prague  will  fix  only 
the  overall  alms. 

Within  these  limits,  some  of  the  recognized 
principles  of  supply  and  demand,  of  prices, 
and  of  Individual  incentive  and  responsibil- 
ity are  to  be  given  much  freer  play. 

By  nature  and  disposition,  the  Czechoslo- 
vak authorities  and  people  are  among  the 
.l, '  ^'"SJi  to  radical  departures  or  ex- 

^"^  I  ;.Hrt.V\  ."AVlce  was  taken  out  of 
their  hands  by  a  stari,*— _  _^  nreviouaiv 
unknown  phenomenon  among  rn#\r:*°™' 
nlst-led  coiuitries.  The  economy  was  iiot 
only  stagnating  in  the  early  years  of  this 
decade;  it  actually  began  to  run  backward  in 
1963. 

The  trend  now  has  been  reversed,  and  the 
indexes  are  moving  upward  again.  But  when 
the  final  balances  are  drawn,  Czechoslo- 
vakia's national  income  for  1964  will  still  be 
below  that  of  1962. 

Western  critics  have  been  <iulck  and  glee- 
ful to  describe  the  proposed  reforms  as  a 
return  to  capitalism.  But  there  is  some 
validity  to  the  argument  here  that  this  Is 
not  the  case. 

There  is  no  totentlon.  for  example,  to  re- 
store Indtistrlal  production  to  private  own- 
ership, or  to  break  up  the  farm  cooperatives, 
as  the  former  collectives  now  are  called. 

It  is  argued  Instead  that  both  Conununlst 
and  capltaUst  societies  are  tofluenced  by 
similar  economic  prtoclples,  and  that  Com- 
munist leaders  have  failed  to  the  past  to  rec- 
ognize this.  The  blame  Is  essentially  Josef 
Staltos  although  this  is  not  often  said  so 
explicitly. 

Stalto  applied  his  own  toterpretatlons  of 
the  theories  of  Marx  and  Lenin  to  a  society 
that  was  primarily  agricultural  in  the  1920'8 
and  i930's.  At  terrible  hiunan  cost,  it  per- 
mitted the  accumulation  of  tovestment  cap- 
ital, and  the  construction  of  an  Industrial 
base. 

Yugoslavia  was  the  first  to  break  out  of 
this  deadening  pattern.  In  1949  and  1950, 
and  Poland  made  some  tentative  moves  In 
the  middle  1950's.  But  these  countries  were 
themselves  stUl  underdeveloped.  In  the  mod- 
ern meaning  of  the  term. 

Czechoslovakia  was  different.  It  already 
was  one  of  the  most  advanced  and  balanced 
economies  in  Europe  when  the  Stalin  model 
was  applied.  For  more  than  a  decade  the 
country's  Innate  prosperity  concealed  the 
havoc  this  was  working.  This  is  no  longer 
possible. 

Youthful  and  unorthodox  economists  were 
beginning  to  recognize  the  problems  nearly 
10  years  ago,  but  It  required  the  visible  and 
admitted  disasters  of  the  early  IQfiO's  to  give 
them  their  opportunity. 
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So  far  no  one  really  bas  been  hurt.  But 
once  tlie  economic  forces  are  given  their 
head,  all  klncU  of  special  Interesta  will  be 
Jeopardized. 

In  thecay,  it  la  recognized  now.  for  exam- 
ple, that  Industrial  branches  that  cannot  sell 
their  products  for  a  profit  In  a  competitive 
market  should  be  allowed  to  wither  away, 
and  that  their  employees  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  more  efficient  fields  of  endeavor. 

But  much  of  the  covmtry's  basic  industry 
falls  within  this  pattern.  What  of  the  coal 
miners.  If  Czechoslovakia  begins  to  rely  to 
a  greater  extent  on  Imported  liquid  fuels  and 
nuclear  energy,  as  it  must  to  be  efficient? 

Perhaps  most  basic  of  all  Is  the  revolution- 
ary acknowledgment  that  human  beings 
cannot  any  longer  be  reduced  to  Impersonal 
economic  ciphers  If  a  complex  and  modern 
society  Is  to  be  achieved. 

"It  is  not  enough."  Premier  Jozef  Lenart 
told  the  central  committee,  "to  pay  well  for 
good  and  conscientious  work.  We  must  have 
a  sense  and  understanding  for  the  dally  wor- 
ries of  people,  and  take  note  of  their  prob- 
lems so  that  the  details  of  day-to-day  living 
cio  not  grow  Into  complex  conflicts." 


Commanisni  at  Home  and  Abroad 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  most  Americans  applauded  the 
President's  quick  and  decisive  move  to 
prevent  a  Communist  takeover  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Indeed,  the  only 
opposition  came  from  the  extreme  left 
and  the  liberals  who  seem  to  be  always 
in  the  forefront  of  protecting  Commu- 
nist aggression. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  com- 
munism must  be  stopped  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  and  other  Latin  American 
countries.  I  wish  he  were  as  con- 
cerned about  Communist  influences  at 
home.  I  have  repeatedly  urged  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  undertake 
an  investigation  of  the  extent  of  the 
Communist  influence  in  the  several 
groups  carrying  on  civil  rights  demon- 
strations and  acts  of  violence  through- 
out the  country.  The  administration  is 
strangely  reluctant  to  instigate  any  such 
investigation.  I  wonder  what  purpose 
can  be  served  by  establishing  a  double 
standard  which  accepts  Communist  agi- 
tation In  the  United  States,  but  finds  it 
evil  in  other  countries? 

The  following  editorial  from  the 
Greenboro.  Ala..  Watchman  raises  an 
interesting  point: 

Two  Types  of  Communism:  A  Strakcs 
Anomaly 

While  confessing  our  conservatism,  we 
have  never  been  one  to  scream  "communism" 
every  time  some  fuzzy-headed  liberal  took 
off  In  pursuit  of  the  extreme  left.  We  have 
admitted  the  right  of  these  liberals  to  make 
fools  of  themselves  without  reprisal. 

The  current  policy  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment, however,  has  us  puzzled.  On  domes- 
tic matters.  Insofar  as  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy is  concerned.  It  stands  at  one  pole; 
on  foreign  matters.  It  stands  at  the  other. 

No  one  is  foolish  enough  to  say  that  the 
Selma    march    was    the    handlwco-k    of    the 


Communists,  and  the  Communists  alone. 
Certainly,  it  Involved  large  niunbers  of  dedi- 
cated men  and  women — most  of  them  foolish, 
perhaps,  but  stlU  sincere  ane  devoted.  But 
It  also  contained  a  heavy  Infiltration  of  pro- 
fessional or  semlprofessionsJ  Communists 
who  have  only  one  goal  in  mind,  and  that  is 
the  destruction  of  this  civilization  as  we 
know  it.  The  names  and  records  of  these 
people  were  announced  publicly  by  responsi- 
ble State  officials,  yet  they  were  allowed  to 
advance  their  plots  and  to  tan  the  demon- 
strators to  a  feverish  pitch.  At  the  same 
time,  our  Federal  Government  not  only  failed 
to  move  against  these  conspirators.  It  ac- 
tually took  steps  to  help  them,  and  to  make 
their  positions  secure.  In  short.  President 
Johnson  used  the  power  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  including  his  Armed 
Forces,  to  protect  the  Communists  In  the 
Selma  march. 

The  Selma  affair  was  a  strange  spectacle. 
But  even  stranger  has  been  the  spectacle  of 
the  past  few  days  in  the  WeBt  Indies,  where 
the  Federal  position  on  foreign  affairs  has 
been  an  utter  reversal  of  its  position  on 
domestic  communism.  When  the  Domini- 
can revolt  flared.  President  Johnson  sent  in 
U.S.  Marines,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
American  nationals.  They  had  hardly 
landed,  however,  before  he  began  to  suspect 
that  the  Dominican  revolt,  while  contr-'^ing 
some  sincere  and  dedicated  r»-t"e,  also  had 

the   odor  of   the   <- "unists   who   h.id   In- 

filtratp''  "***  movement.  He  spoke  out 
ciyainst  the  Communists,  and  he  boldly  an- 
nounced that  the  power  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment would  be  employed  to  prevent  another 
takeover,  such  as  occurred  in  Cuba. 


Marshalltown,  Iowa,  School  Superintend- 
ent Reports  on  Education  in  the  Soviet 
Union  1 
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Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  "Speaker,  ever 
since  the  Soviet  Union  sent  its  sputnik  I 
into  orbit,  in  October  of  1957,  tliere  has 
been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many 
Americans  to  look  upon  the  Russian  edu- 
cational system  with  something  akin  to 
awe. 

At  the  same  time,  education  in  the 
United  States  came  under  heavy  fire  from 
certain  quarters.  Tlie  Russians,  it  was 
said,  were  doing  a  better  job  than  Ameri- 
cans in  this  vital  area. 

Of  course,  there  still  remains  much 
room  for  improvement  in  our  educational 
system.  And  criticism  is  an  aid  to  prog- 
ress, providing  it  is  sound  and  construc- 
tive criticism. 

Nevertheless,  we  should  not  lose  a  sense 
of  perspective  in  these  matters.  The 
Russians,  no  less  than  we,  have  their 
problems,  and  in  many  cases  their  prob- 
lems are  greater  than  ours. 

In  this  connection,  I  think  my  fellow 
Members  will  find  of  interest  the  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  J.  C.  Hoglan.  supeiln- 
tendent  of  schools  at  Marshalltown, 
Iowa,  who  recently  took  a  firsthand  look 
at  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Hoglan.  in  an  interview  with  Staff 


Writer  Ed  Deckert  of  the  Marshallto^.n 
Times-Republican,  concludes  that  the 
Soviet  elementary  ai.d  secondary  system 
does  not  match  the  standards  of  its 
American  counterpart. 

My  colleagues  should  find  Mr.  Hot:- 
lan's  comments  enlightening  and,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  hereby  in- 
clude the  interview  from  the  May  6, 1905 
issue  of  the  Times-Republican: 

Hoglan  Finds  Soviet  Schools  Inferior 
( By  Ed  Deckert) 

Are  Russian  primary  and  secondary  schof  is 
as  good  as  ours? 

No.  says  Siiperlntendent  J.  C.  Hoglan  al'er 
traveling  20.000  miles  and  spending  33  d  vs 
visiting  schools  in  Eurote,  the  Soviet  Unl  n. 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

Hogland  formed  this  opinion  as  he  evaln- 
ated  the  ciirrlcxilum,  organization,  and  teac  .i- 
ers  of  schools  in  the  U.S.SJl.,  as  well  as  th  e 
In  East  and  West  Germany,  Denmark,  Fin- 
land. Austrin.  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Mar.'5hainown  superintendent  p  .d 
school  administrators  from  more  than  30 
States  left  the  United  States  March  25  on 
the  tour  sponsored  by  the  American  Assoc  - 
tion  of  School  Administrators,  a  department 
of  the  National  Education  Associativ.:i. 
Hoglan  returned  home  last  week. 

While  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  Hogland  recalls,  "v  e 
were  in  the  hands  of  Intourist,"  the  gc-  - 
ernment  agency  in  charge  of  Russian  to"  .-- 
Ism.  Tlie  head  guide,  a  woman,  was  wi'.h 
the  group  during  the  entire  3  weeks  In  Russi.i. 

Intourist  .irranged  the  itinerary,  he  sr.^, 
to  "only  show  the  best.  When  we  asked  to 
see  other  scliools.  we  were  told  they  were  n  t 
open."  The  guides  often  claimed  the  scho'  ;s 
were  closed  for  "sanitary  day,"  the  day  uf'  d 
for  school  cleaning  and  maintenance  wc:  .. 

Even  the  "best  schools"  had  evident  fau'-... 
The  Soviets  have  a  shortage  of  buildings  th  t 
forces  them  to  run  a  double  shift  of  clas-  j 
of  30  to  35  pupils  each  day,  6  days  a  wee^-., 
he  reported. 

This  means  that  students  go  to  school  ha^:'- 
days  and  that  although  the  Russian  schools 
are  open  more  than  200  days  compared  to  or 
190.  the  Soviets'  children  are  in  class  fev.  r 
hours  each  year. 

The  buildings  are  not  comparable  t<Kou- 
Hoglan  notes.  They  are  old,  poorly  ntoi.  - 
tained  and  often  converted  czarlst  palace;- 
Supplies  and  equipment  are  scanty. 

He  recalled  that  a  secondary  level  cheml- 
try  laboratory  he  saw  had  only  a  few  tt  ■ 
tubes. 

Often  things  are  different  from  what  tli>  " 
say  they  are.  he  remembered.  For  exampl'. 
a  science  course  that  was  labeled  "physic  " 
at  the  primary  level  w.as  in  fact  very  simil  .r 
to  our  general  science  courses. 

The  American  educators  thought  th:  : 
Soviet  teacliers  were  devoted  and  makii.  ■ 
the  best  of  what  they  have.  They  found  . 
teacher  has  a  salary  and  status  equal  to  th..r 
of  an  engineer  or  doctor. 

Soviet  teachers  received  salary  Increases  x.; 
to  $137  a  month  maximum  after  5.  10  ar.  i 
25  years  of  experience.  Badges  are  awardcs; 
for  merit,  he  added.  Women  teachers  my 
retire  at  55,  men  at  60. 

Russian  schools  are  organized  so  that  con.- 
pulsory  education  begins  when  chUdren  ar: 
7.  Resident  nursery  schools  are  available  o' 
a  nominal   fee  to  parents,  Hoglan  says. 

The  state  operated  nursery  schools  on!v 
allow  parents  to  visit  their  children  on  Wed- 
nesday. The  children,  ages  1  to  5  or  6,  only 
come  home  on  Sundays  and  vacations. 

Eight   years   of   primary  schooling,  -grade 
first  through   eighth,  are  compulsory.     Sec 
ondary  education  Includes  grades  9  througl. 
11. 

Students  are  admitted  to  universities  or. 
the  basis  of  examination  scores.  Hoglai. 
thought  that  the  Soviets  are  successftil  h- 


edutating  the   top  25  percent   In   academic 

ability.  ^^    ^, 

He  pointed  out  that  students  are  paid  sti- 
pends to  attend  undergraduate  schools  and 
pay  no  tuition,  room  or  board. 

The  75  percent  who  tu^e  not  admitted  to 
universities  enroll  in  vocational  or  technical 
schools  or  take  correspondence  courses.  Some 
wi'.l  apply  again  to  the  universities. 

Hoglan  believes  that  a  young  Russian  who 
is  not  admitted  to  the  university  has  a  very 
snrM  chance  of  getting  a  good  Job  and  ad- 
vancing himself. 

The  Russian  school  system  does  not  offer 
many  opportunities  to  students  in  rural 
.are.i.  Education  seldom  goes  beyond  the 
four  til  grade  there.  Hoglan  recalled  that 
one  Russian  official  dismissed  this  fact  by 
s.^.ying:  "If  a  student  In  the  country  really 
wants  an  education,  we  wiU  send  him  to  a 
boarding  school." 

The  youth  organizations  of  the  Soviet 
Union  impressed  Hoglan.  He  emphasized 
that  all  extracurricular  activities  are  spon- 
sored by  Independently  staffed  and  financed 
Government  agencies.  The  youth  groups  are 
indoctrination  agencies  of  the  Government, 

lie  .idded. 

Communist  youth  programs,  he  added,  are 
nvich  more  extensive  and  intensive  than  ours 
because  of  more  money  and  persomiel.  He 
pointed  out  that  our  full-time  teachers  must 
do'ible  as  extracurricular  advisers. 

Children  in  the  primaries  Join  the  Octo- 
bnsts;  those  in  secondary  grades,  the  Young 
P;  tneers.  A  selected  number  of  pioneers 
jjiu  Komsomol,  the  stepping  stone  to  the 
C  mmunist  Party  and  elite  status,  he  atiid. 

Secondary  schools  require  each  student  to 
t.ike  four  languages.  Hoglan  explained  that 
the  Soviet  language  program  is  stronger  than 
oiirs  partly  because  their  need  is  greater. 

He  noted  that  a  trip  from  Tibllisl.  Georgia, 
t^  Kiev  in  the  U.S.SJl.— a  distance  equal  to 
t.;vt  between  Denver  and  MarshaUtown — 
V,  juld  take  a  Russian  from  an  area  speak- 
ing Georgian  to  Kiev,  where  Russian  Is  the 
n.'ive  tongue. 
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Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Shedd,  one  of  my  constituents, 
who  conducts  a  regular  program  on 
radio  station  WDEL  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
forcefully  and  eloquently  set  forth  her 
personal  views  in  a  May  3  broadcast. 
Her  remarks  were  based  on  her  personal 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  ruth- 
less forces  of  totalitarianism,  and  hers 
15.  therefore,  an  authentic  voice  of  mod- 
ern history. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  share  her 
views  with  my  colleagues,  and  I  include 
the  text  of  her  broadcast  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Congrkssional  Record. 
Voice  or  Modkrn  History 
Mine  is  but  a  voice  In  the  wilderness,  a 
:mall  voice,  lost  In  the  hum  of  190  million 
'.  otces  that  fill  this  land  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
irom  border  to  border,  from  hills  to  plains,  in 
The  valleys,  and  on  the  mountaintops.  And 
..  woman's  voice  at  that. 

But  nevertheless  It  Is  a  voice  of  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  A  citizen 
not  by  birth  but  by  choice.  The  choice  de- 
cided by  the  system  of  government  and  the 


freedom  of  Its  insUtuUons  offered  to  one 
like  myself — that  very  freedom  indeed  which 
at  this  moment  permits  me  to  express  my 
views  and  my  emotions  freely  through  the 
medium  of  a  free  press  and  radio. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  freedom,  I 
know  what  It  is  like  to  be  without  It.  You  do 
not.  You  have  never  sat  In  your  Uvlngroom 
and  listened  to  your  President  announce  in 
a  voice  filled  with  tears  and  breaking  with 
emotion:  "foreign  troops  are  crossing  our 
borders,  to  avoid  unnecessary  bloodshed  I 
have  ordered  to  cease  all  resistance;  God 
save — well,  in  my  case  It  was — Austria." 

You  have  never  sat  there,  stunned  at  the 
news,  your  throat  choked  with  fear,  your 
heart  beating  wildly,  listening,  listening  for 
the  sound  of  the  conquerors'  boots.  And  they 
came;  the  conqueror — with  tanks  and 
planes  and  gtins  and  with  truncheons,  and 
chains  and  torttires  and  death. 

And  they  had  their  lists  of  people  who  at 
one  time  or  another  had  voiced  opposition 
to  dictatorship;  ^^o  were  known  to  be  hos- 
tile to  the  conqueror.  And  the  knocks  Ijegan 
on  the  doors  of  the  citizens  at  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  "open  up — Gestapo."  And  the 
fathers  and  sons  and  brothers  and  daughters 
did  not  return  from  shopping  trips  because 
they  had  been  picked  up  m  the  streets,  de- 
noimced  by  their  neighbors  who  thus  gave 
vent  to  a  personal  grudge. 

You  dont  know  all  of  this,  and  I  hope  and 
pray  you  never  will.     But  don't  think,  don't 
let  yourself  be  lulled  Into  thinking,  it  can- 
not happen  here;   It  can  and  it  will  if  we 
permit  Communist  infiltration  of  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south.     One  by  one.  the  plan 
prescribes,  one  by  one  they  are  to  be  con- 
verted   to    Communist    strongholds.      Its    all 
the  same,  remember  how  Hitler  did  It?    One 
by  one.  the  Saar,  the  Sudetenland,  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia,   the    Polish    Corridor.     One 
by  one.  Cuba,  Panama,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, maybe   Gtiatemala,  Venezuela,  \mtll 
one  day  the  whole  of  South  America  would 
explode — whUe  from  the  north  the  Russian 
Bear  would   form   a   perfect   pincers   move- 
ment to  obliterate  our  country  as  we  know  It. 
That  Is  why  It  was  the  Imperative  duty  of 
the  President  to  finally  act,  to  say:  enough, 
we  have  taken  enough,  we  cannot  sit  by  any 
longer     and     watch     disaster     overtake     us, 
enough  of  the  "nibble  campaign,"  this  means 
life  or  death  for  our  future. 

Naturally  Castro  screams;  naturally,  the 
Red  press  of  Europe  screams;  naturally,  our 
own  fellow  travelers  scream  and  bemoan  our 
actions— they  were  gleefuUy  happy  when  our 
honor  was  soUed  during  the  Hungarian 
crisis,  they  rubbed  their  hands  when  we 
didn't  do  In  Culm  what  we  are  now  doing  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  They  are  the 
Trojan  horse,  the  fifth  column,  the  quislings, 
or  have  you  forgotten  these  terms  In  the  past 
20  peaceful  years? 

Don't  forget.  And  be  proud  and  grateful 
that  you  haTc  at  the  helm  of  your  country  a 
man  who  has  not  forgotten,  who  knows  the 
danger,  who  has  the  power  and  who  uses  It 
well  who  above  all  Is  keenly  conscious  of  the 
honor  and  responsibility  of  being,  and  re- 
maining, a  free  American. 


South  in  his  evening  broadcast  last  week. 
In  view  of  the  vnwarranted  criticism, 
often  directed  at  my  region,  I  found  his 
remarlos  most  gratifs^ing. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  to 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  insert  his 
editorial    for    the    information    of    the 
Congress: 
Broadcast   by   Patji,  Hahvet — ABC — Chicago 


Paul  Harvey:   How  Long  Before  the 
South  Will  Be  Forgiven? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  sotrxH  Carolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ABC's  Paul  Harvey  delivered 
a  magnincient  editorial  in  tribute  to  the 


How  long  before  the  South  will  be  for- 
given? Only  a  part  of  the  abuse  which  Is 
heaped  on  Dixie  relates  to  race  discrimina- 
tion. Another  large  part  relates  to  North- 
South  discrimination. 

Why  Is  the  race  problem  North  and  South, 
but  the  pressure  Is  most  on  the  South?  How 
long  before  the  South  will  he  forgiven? 

The  South  lost  a  war  100  years  ago  and  U 
still  paying  for  It. 

We  forgave  Germany  twice  in  half  that 
time. 

In  the  20  years  since  Germany  fought  us 
the  last  time,  we've  forgiven  them  and  sent 
them  $4  billion. 

In  the  20  years  since  Japan  lost  its  war 
with  us,  we  have  forgiven  Japan  and  sent 
the  Japanese  $2V2  billion. 

It  has  been  100  years  since  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  and  Mississippi  lost  their  war  and 
Washington  Is  still  forcing  those  States  to 
pay  to  Washington  six  times  as  much  as 
they  receive  in  "add." 

The  economic  Jealousy  which  was.  In  large 
part,  responsible  for  the  uncivil  war  Is  sUll 
apparent  In  the  present  North-South  cold 

war. 

Southern  Negro  slaves  had  security  but 
fought  for  freedom.  Today,  they  have  free- 
dom, seek  security. 

We  have  forgiven  Germany  and  Japan  and 
Spain  and  Mexico  and  everybody  who  ever 
waged  war  on  us — except  the  Confederacy. 
We  have  even  promised  North  Vietnam 
reparations  In  advance — a  billion  doUars  aid 
per  year  If  southeast  Asians  will  stop  the 
war  at  the  17th  parallel. 

The  Southern  United  States,  entirely  will- 
ing to  accept  a  cease-fire  at  the  Mason-Dixon 
line  and  peaceful  coexistence  wherever— Is 
still  occupied  by  "the  enemy." 

The  Southern  States  have  surrendered  un- 
conditionally. They  are  no  threat  to  the 
security  of  their  neighbors.  They  have  no 
territorial  ambition  beyond  their  borders. 
Indeed,  you  never  even  hear  of  a  retired 
southerner  moving  north.  They  mind  their 
own  business,  contributing  more  than  gen- 
erously to  the  UJ5.  Treasiiry. 

Washington  would  not  think  of  meddling 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  West  Germany  or 
Italy  or  Japan.  It  would  be  Inexcusably  bad 
manners.    It  would  engender  resentment. 

It  would  likely  set  the  stage  for  another 
military  confrontation. 

Yet,  Washington  approves  and  applauds 
the  Invasion  of  our  own  South  by  Yankee 
mobs  and  supports  their  continuing  Inva- 
sion with  Federal  troops. 

Granted,  the  South  made  a  mistake.  It 
lost  the  war.  But  many  others  have  lost 
many  wars  and  Washington  has  generously 
helped  the  fallen  to  their  feet,  sponsored 
their  reconstruction,  reestablished  their  In- 
dei>endence. 

How  long  before  the  South  wlU  be  for- 
given? 

Not  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  former  enemies 
has  become  a  better  friend.  Not  one  ha« 
stuck  with  him  through  peace  and  war. 
feast  and  famine,  as  has  this  one. 

Uncle  Sam  has  no  aUy  on  whom  he  can 
coxmt  as  surely  as  this  splendid,  energetic, 
dynamic  segment  of  himself. 

Isn't  It  time  to  stop  the  masochistic  pun- 
ishment? 

Isn't  three  generations  of  spitting  on 
Johnny  Reb's  grave  enough? 

How  long  before  the  South  will  be  for- 
given? 
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In  CooperatioD  Witk  OAS 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Phila- 
delphla  Inquirer  of  Tuesday,  May  4, 1965. 
In  its  lead  editorial,  commented  on  the 
situation  and  developments  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

The  Inquirer  supports  the  action  taken 
by  President  Johnson  in  his  decision  to 
send  U.S.  troops  in  there  immediately  in 
order  to  save  the  lives  of  countless  men, 
women,  and  children,  many  of  them  U.S. 
citizens. 

In  addition,  the  Inquirer  states  that 
"the  peril  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
precisely  the  kind  of  crisis  in  which  the 
Organization  of  American  States  Is 
solemnly  pledged  to  respond." 

The  editorial  follows: 

Im  Coopehatiok  With  OAS 

Joint  action  by  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  utilizing  the  administrative  and 
diplomatic  machinery  oX  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  offers  the  tiest  hope  of 
resolving  the  crisis  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. Proposals  by  the  United  States  on  Mon- 
day, enlisting  the  participation  of  other  Latin 
American  countries  In  emergency  peace- 
keeping operations,  under  OAS  auspices, 
point  the  way  to  proper  and  effective  han- 
dling of  an  extremely  grave  situation. 

There  are  several  urgent  elements  in  the 
Dominican  turmoil  and  each  of  them  requires 
decisive  and  Immediate  attention.  In  each 
instance  the  authority  to  act  lies  clearly 
■with  the  OAS.  President  Johnson  Is  moving 
In  the  right  direction  in  calling  upon  the 
Organization  to  exercise  its  authority  as  ex- 
peditiously a«  possible. 

Responsibilities  for  ending  the  bloodshed 
In  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  safeguarding 
hemispheric  Interests  there,  should  be  as- 
sumed by  the  OAS  swiftly  so  the  United 
States  may  be  relieved  of  Its  Interim  role 
of  unilateral  intervention  that  was  under- 
taken to  save  thousands  of  persons  from  an 
Imminent  threat  of  mass  slaughter  by  Com- 
munist-Inspired terrorists. 

As  President  Johnson  said.  In  his  televised 
report  to  the  American  people  Sunday  night, 
"We  have  acted  to  summon  the  resources  of 
this  entire  hemisphere  to  this  task.'  He  de- 
fended his  decision  to  send  U.S.  troops  to 
the  Dominican  Republic,  without  waiting,  for 
OAS  action,  on  humanitarian  grounds.  "I 
knew  there  was  no  time  to  talk,  to  consult 
or  to  delay,"  the  President  emphasised.  To 
have  hesitated  would  have  been  to  condemn 
countless  men  and  women  to  "die  In  the 
streets." 

Communist  efforts  to  captlallze  on  the  Do- 
minican upheaval  for  their  own  puriwses  are 
not  surprising.  It  is  the  classic  Communist 
strategy  of  turning  chaos  into  opportunity. 
The  OAS  has  placed  itself  on  public  record 
several  times  In  opposition  to  Communist 
Infiltration  and  aggression  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

One  such  occasion  was  in  January  of  1982, 
at  the  OAS  meeting  in  Uruguay,  when  several 
resolutions  In  condemnation  of  Communism 
were  adopted.  President  Johnson  made  ap- 
propriate reference  to  one  of  these  resolu- 
tions In  his  address  Sunday  night. 

The  peril  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
precisely  the  kind  of  crisis  in  which  the 
Organization  of  American  States  Is  solemnly 
pledged  to  respond.  Such  responss  should 
have  solid  support  from  the  United  8tet«« 
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and  other  OAS  members  and  should  be  suffi- 
ciently firm  to  assure  both  peace  and  free- 
dom for  the  Dominican  people — within  a 
framework  of  self-government  free  of  foreign 
dictation  from  anywhere. 


Medical  Association  of  Georgia  Selects 
Georgian  General  Practitioner  of  the 
Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRrES 
Monday,  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia,.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  advise  the  House  that 
a  high  honor  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  father  of  one  of  oar  distinguished 
colleagues.  Robert  G.  Stephens.  Jr. 

The  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Medical 
Association  of  Georgia  just  recently 
selected  Dr.  Robert  G.  Stephens,  of 
Washington,  Wilkes  County,  Ga..  as  the 
General  Practitioner  of  the  Year  for 
the  State  of  Georgia. 

Dr.  Stephens  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
noble  practice  of  medicine  for  60  years, 
and  I  am  proud  to  insert  in  the  Record 
a  splendid  article  about  his  selection  as 
General  Practitioner  of  the  Year: 
Medic.\l    Association    of    Georgia    Selects 

Georgian    General    Practitioner    or   the 

Year 

ArrcDSTA,  Ga. — The  House  of  Delegates  of 
the  Medical  Association  cf  Georgia  at  Its  an- 
nual session  at  the  AugusU  Town  House  on 
May  2-4  selected  Dr.  Robert  G.  Stephens,  of 
Washington.  Wilkes  County,  Ga..  the  "Gen- 
eral Prnctitloner  of  the  Year."  Dr.  Stephens, 
father  of  Congressm.in  Robert  G.  Stephens. 
Jr.,  of  the  10th  District,  was  nominated  by 
the  Wilkes  County  Medical  Society  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  Richmond  Ccninty  Medical  So- 
ciety. The  award  was  made  on  May  4  to  the 
honoree  at  the  afternoon  seEsion.  Congress- 
man and  Mrs.  Stephens  flew  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  for  the  ceremony  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  J.  Mason  Williams,  Jr.,  came  from 
Perry.  Fla..  while  Dr.  Stephens  was  accom- 
panied by  his  daughter,  Mr*.  Lucian  Wilson, 
who  lives  with  him. 

The  Medical  Society  of  Georgia,  founded 
In  1849.  through  its  committee  chairman. 
Dr.  Hubert  Milford  of  Hartwell,  cited  Dr. 
Stephens  for  bis  60  years  of  service  with 
these  words : 

"Dr.  Stephens  has  practiced  medicine  for 
60  years.  Sixty  ye.xrs  of  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  practice  of  a  profes.slon  that  he  con- 
siders a  calling.  He  practices  the  type  of 
medicine  that  Is  attempted  by  many  but 
achieved  by  few.  He  keepe  abreast  of  the 
best  medical  practice  and  shares  his  knowl- 
edge unselfishly  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  rich 
and  poor  alike.  He  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  working  with  him  since  he  started  practice. 

"Dr.  Stephens  was  born  In  Crawfordvllle, 
Taliaferro  County,  Ga.,  on  June  17.  1881. 
the  youngest  of  four  children  born  to  John 
Alexander  Stephens  and  his  wife.  Mary  Emma 
Stephens.  Of  noble  lineage,  he  was  the 
nephew  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens.  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  Confederacy,  an  outstanding 
Southern  statesman.  He  received  his  pri- 
mary education  in  Washington,  G.^..  and  later 
in  Atlanta.  He  Is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  and  while  there,  was  out- 
standing In  Its  activities,  having  been  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Pandora  and  treasurer  of 


the  athletic  association.  He  graduated  from 
the  university  in  1902.  with  an  A.B.  dtgree 
He  then  entered  medical  school  at  the°At 
lanta  College  of  Physicians  and  Surg<-on< 
from  which  he  graduated  AprU  3.  1905,' -.vith 
an  M.D.  degree.  While  there,  he  was  In. 
fitrtmiental  In  establishing  the  chapter  of 
Chi  Zeta  Chi  medical  fraternity,  and  in  igio 
at  the  national  convention  of  this  fratcriiUT' 
he  was  elected  to  supreme  historian  of  the 
national  council  and  held  this  posit:r,r,  for 
a  number  of  years. 

"It  is  of  interest  that  Dr.  Stephens  v.-.u-  the 
first  resident  physician  of  Wesley  Mcn;>,nal 
Hospital,  which  at  that  time  was  on  C-  nrt- 
liind  Street  in  Atlanta,  where  It  rem  ;ned 
untU  1D18.  when  It  was  relocated  In  a  lurge 
and  up-to-date  new  plant  on  the  camp-,i..  of 
Emory  University,  where  its  name  was  :  ter 
changed  to  Emory  University  Hospital. 

"When  Dr.  Stephens  finished  his  residency, 
he  started  his  practice  as  contract  physki.in 
and  surgeon  for  a  lumber  company  In  Silver 
Springs.  Fla.  He  returned  to  Atlanta.  Jrnu- 
ary  1307,  where  he  started  In  prlvato  prac- 
tice in  the  general  practice  of  medicine. 
Soon  after  his  sUart  in  practice,  he  bee;- me 
adjunct  prcfe.^sor  of  physiology  nt  the  .At- 
lanta McUical  College  which  was  the  lore- 
runner  of  Emory  Medical  School  and  I, ter 
acted  also  as  chief  of  the  outpatient  depart- 
ment. 

"While  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  phvn- 
ology,  Dr.  Stephens  revised  and  brought  'ip- 
to-date  'Jones'  Outline  of  Physiology"  .-.r.d 
this  was  published  under  the  title  of  'Out- 
llnes  of  Physiology'  by  Jones  and  Stephens 
It  was  used  as  a  textbook  of  physiology  at 
numerovis  medical  schools, 

"In  1910.  Dr.  Stephens  was  elected  to  the 
position  of  medical  director  of  the  Atli-nta 
public  schools,  which  he  held  until  191,5.  at 
which  time  he  refused  reelection  In  order  to 
retxirn  to  the  full-time  practice  of  medic  -.e. 
He  did  general  practice  in  Atlanta,  in  Fu".-  n 
County,  Decatur,  in  DeKalb  County,  and  in 
Old  Campbell  County  and  In  portions  of 
Cobb  County.  During  this  time  he  w.-..s  on 
the  staff  at  Crawford  W.  Long  Hospital  ;.nd 
had  privileges  in  every  hospital  In  Atl-;:ta 
until  the  time  of  his  removal  to  his  old  f.  :u- 
lly  homo  In  Washington,  Ga.,  In  1938,  wl:  .re 
he  has  s.-^rved  his  community  and  follov.cd 
the  practice  of  his  uncle.  Dr.  Robert  A.  Sir  p- 
6on,  who  died  that  year.  His  honors  hnve 
been  m;iny.  Besides  the  aforementio;  ?d 
honors  and  achievements  he  has  served  jn 
the  faculty  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  Coi:.  -e 
and  on  the  staff  of  Grady  Hospital.  He  ^^  s 
on  the  board  of  trustees  at  the  Carnegie  ':.- 
brary  in  Atlanta  for  10  years,  serving  a.'^  its 
chairman  for  6  years.  He  has  served  as  pr  - 
Ident  of  the  Washington,  Ga.,  Klwanls  Ci'.b. 
He  has  twice  served  as  president  of  the  WiU  cs 
County  Medical  Society  and  as  chief  of  s^.^flT 
of  the  Washington  General  Hospital.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Mary  Willis  Library  In  Washington  end 
chairman  of  the  board  for  16  years.  Dr 
Stephens  Is  Presbyterian;  while  in  Atla:  a 
he  was  a  ruling  elder  of  the  Druid  H.is 
Presbyterii\n  Church  for  26  years.  He  is  u  * 
a  member  of  the  Washington  Presbyter  .  .n 
Church  where  he  has  served  as  a  ruling  ei 'rr 
for  25  years.  During  World  War  II,  he  '.\  s 
appointed  by  the  Governor  to  serve  on  '.  e 
Selective  Service  appeal  board  No.  3  and  ?  r 
5  years  was  a  member  of  that  board. 

"In  1907.  Dr.  Stephens  married  Miss  L  :  y 
Evans,  of  Atlanta,  a  daughter  of  Gen.  Clemciit 
A.  Evans  and  from  this  union  was  born  f  '.r 
children.  Three  girls,  Mrs.  Dudley  W.  R  y- 
nolds,  of  Atlanta,  Mrs.  Lucian  C.  Wilson,  :  ' 
Washington,  Ga.,  and  Mrs.  Mason  WUllnr.-.s. 
Jr.,  of  Perry,  Fla.  One  son,  Robert  G.  S. ,;- 
PHENs.  Jr..  of  Athens,  Ga.,  now  serving  a?  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  10th  District  .>f 
Georgia. 

"As  a  final  note  let  It  be  said  that  Dr. 
Stephens  is  still  active  In  the  practice  of 
medicine,  going  day  and  night  attending  to 
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the  needs  of  his  many  patients  in  Wilkes  and 
surrounding  counties.  Because  of  Dr.  Ste- 
phens' outstanding  record  In  the  past  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  Is  stiU  active  and 
enjoying  attending  to  a  large  clientele  in 
peneral  practice,  we  deem  It  a  prlvUege  to 
nominate  him  for  General  Practitioner  of 
the  Year  in  the  State  of  Georgia." 


peace.  Her  past  acc(»npllshments  give 
every  reason  to  hope  that  the  Israeli 
future  will  be  a  proud  one. 


Israel  Independence 


SPEECH 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 


OF   NEW    JEESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  join  the  commem- 
oration of  the  independence  of  Israel. 
For  the  past  17  yeai's  Israel  has  been  an 
txample  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
of  what  a  determined  people  can  do 
'.aider  a  free,  democratic  government. 
Not  only  has  Israel  progi'essed  notably 
at  home,  but  she  has  also  suppoi-ted  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
and  has  undertaken  a  successful  tech- 
lucal  assistance  program  to  emerging 
nations  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

Israel  was  called  "a  land  flowing  with 
uiilk  and  honey"  in  the  Bible — Deuter- 
onomy 6:  3.  Yet  in  1948  much  of  Israel 
vas  an  arid  desert.  Furthei-more,  the 
I  my  nation  was  surrounded  with  enemies 
and  was  faced  with  a  flood  of  refugees 
which,  proportionately,  was  many  times 
L-reater  than  the  number  of  refugees  that 
the  United  States  admitted  in  the  first 
two  decades  of  this  centur>'.  Industrial 
development  lagged,  and  manufacturing 
techniques  were  not  widely  known. 

Yet  in  17  years  Israel  has  gone  a  long 
way  toward  fulfilling  the  Biblical  pro- 
nouncement. The  new  state  has 
.struggled  against  an  unfavorable  balance 
of  trade  and  has  scored  notable  achieve- 
:aents  In  this  area.  The  gross  national 
product  has  grown  considerably  and  new 
industry  is  JQouiishing. 

In  the  Israel  Proclamation  of  Inde- 
vendence  may  be  found  the  ideals  of  the 
Jewish  people.  I  would  like  to  quote  two 
paragraphs  which  seem  to  me  to  be  par- 
licularly  important  in  the  year  1965: 

Despite  every  hardship,  hindrance  and 
■,>eril,  the  remnant  that  survived  tlie  grim 
Nazi  slaughter  in  Europe,  t-ogether  with  Jews 
from  other  countries,  pressed  on  with  their 
fxodus  to  the  land  of  Israel  and  continued 
to  assert  their  right  to  a  life  of  dignity,  free- 
dom and  honest  toil  In  the  homeland  of 
their   p>eople. 

We  extend  the  hand  of  peace  and  good- 
neiphborliness  to  all  the  states  around  tis 
.'ind  to  their  peoples,  and  we  call  upon  them 
to  cooperate  in  mutual  helpfulness  with  the 
independent  Jewish  nation  in  Its  land.  The 
b^tate  of  Israel  is  prepared  to  make  its  con- 
tribution in  a  concerted  effort  for  the  ad- 
va:i cement  of  the  entire  Middle  East. 

These  words  need  to  be  remembered 
today  for  they  contain  the  foundation 
for  the  program  that  can  be  the  sal- 
vation of  the  Middle  East.  Israel  has 
lived  up  to  the  Ideals  that  It  put  in  writ- 
ing back  In  1948.  May  these  ideals  be- 
come realities  in  the  very  near  future, 
and  may  Israel   be  free  to  develop  In 


Our  Canyon  Will  Not  Be  Flooded 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or   CALIFOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1965 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  friends  of  consen'ation  in  this  Con- 
gress have  been  receinng  mail  from  per- 
sons expressing  fear  that  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River  is  about 
to  be  despoiled.  Their  fears  stem  from 
provisions  of  a  bill  introduced  in  dupli- 
cate by  a  majority  of  Members  from  both 
Arizona  and  California,  following  the  re- 
cent settlement  of  longstanding  differ- 
ences between  the  two  States  over  divi- 
sion of  water  from  the  Colorado. 

The  chief  concern  of  our  critics  results 
from  the  plan  to  erect  two  new  dams 
along  the  lower  Colorado,  to  generate 
electiic  power  that  would  help  eventually 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  central  Arizona 
project.  It  is  charged  that  the  backup 
of  water  from  these  dams  would  destroy 
for  all  time  the  scenic  splendor  of  the 
Grand  Canyon,  one  of  the  great  wonders 
of  America. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I 
have  been  deeply  disturbed  by  the  criti- 
cism it  aroused  on  this  score.  Thus  I  felt 
relieved  last  week  upon  reading  a  news- 
paper column  by  Jones  Osborn.  publisher 
of  the  daily  Yuma.  Ariz.,  Sim.  Mr.  Os- 
born, an  Arizonan  since  childhood,  is  no 
newcomer  to  the  great  Southwest  nor  to 
the  cause  of  conservation,  which  his 
newspaper  stoutly  defends.  He  has  tra- 
versed much  of  the  lower  Colorado  by 
boat  and  afoot.  I  can  imagine  no  one 
whose  blood  would  boil  faster  if  the 
Grand  Canyon  were  in  fact  facing  de- 
struction. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Yuma  County, 
the  area  served  by  Mr.  Osbom's  news- 
paper, would  not  benefit  directly  from 
the  central  Arizona  project,  which  aims 
to  irrigate  another  section  of  the  State. 
But  this  publisher's  concern  for  facts 
prompted  him  to  dissect  what  he  thought 
to  be  a  misleading  account  of  the  Grand 
Canyon's  peril,  as  carried  by  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor. 

Not  as  a  final  judgment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  as  information  that  may  assist  other 
Members  in  answering  their  mail  on  this 
subject,  I  offer  for  the  Record  the  "Edi- 
tor's Notebook"  column  by  Jones  Osborn, 
from  the  Yuma  Sun  for  FYiday,  May  7. 
Oxn?  Canyon  Wnx  Nor  Be  Flooded 
(By  Jones  Orborn) 

"D.Tngcr;  Tricky  words  ahead." 
Some  news  reports  and  nev.-spaper  and 
magazine  columns  shoiild  carry  that  warn- 
ing to  readers.  Because  It  does  not  take 
much  to  turn  a  straight  and  fair  news  re- 
port Into  a  misleading  article.  Most  pub- 
lications try  very  hard  to  be  fair  and  one  of 
the  best  of  these  Is  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

But    the    Monitor    slipped    yesterday.     It 


caught  my  eye  because  it  was  about  Arizona. 

On  its  front  i}age,  the  Monitor  said: 

"Plans  to  dam  up  both  ends  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  may  yet  detonate  a  major  storm  In 
the  American  West." 

(Notice  the  use  of  four  words:  "dam  up 
both  ends."  This  creates  an  Image  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  being  plugged  up  at  both 
ends  and  filled  with  water  like  a  giant  bath- 
tub. This  image  will  be  reinforced  in  a  later 
paragraph.) 

More  from  the  Monitor: 

"The  Federal  Government  w^tB  to  build 
two  electric  power  dams  on  *ibe  Colorado 
River,  which  snakes  through iRie  canyon. 
They  would  belong  to  the  central  Arizona 
project,  a  $1.3  billion  scheme  to  water  Ari- 
zona's dry  heartland." 

(The  tricky  word  Is  "scheme."  It  has  the 
sound  of  something  not  quite  honest,  like 
a  scheme  to  defraud  the  public.) 

"The  lower  dam  would  form  a  new  lake, 
backing  up  deep  Into  the  Grand  Canyon 
Itself." 

( Th tis.  the  final  touch  Is  added  to  the 
image  of  a  grand  canyon  being  plugged  at 
both  ends  and  then  filled  with  water.) 

What  Is  the  truth  of  the  matter? 

The  truth,  while  similar.  Is  substantially 
different. 

It  Is  true  that  the  central  Arizona  project 
calls  for  two  power  dams  on  the  Colorado 
River  to  earn  money  to  help  pay  costs. 

The  lower  dam.  In  Bridge  Canyon,  would 
Indeed  form  a  lake.  This  lake  would  be  93 
miles  long. 

But  the  first  53  miles  of  this  lake  would 
be  located  in  Lake  Meade  National  Recrea- 
tion Area. 

The  next  40  miles  would  be  found  In  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Monument — but 
only  13  of  these  would  actually  be  found  In 
the  Grand  Canyon  Itself. 

For  the  remaining  104  miles  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  (all  the  way  to  the  upstream  dam) 
the  river  would  be  unchanged.  It  would 
continue  to  be  "white  water."  as  the  engi- 
neers say.  rapid  flow  of  the   mainstream. 

Incidentally,  none  of  the  newly  formed 
lake  would  even  be  visible  from  any  of  the 
viewing  points  where  millions  of  tourists 
now  view  the  grandevirs  of  this  great  natural 
wonder. 


Times  Herald-Record  of  Middletown, 
N.Y^  Wins  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
and  proud  to  report  that  the  Middletown 
Times  Herald-Record  in  my  congres- 
sional district — 27,  New  York — has  won 
first  honorable  mention  among  tabloid 
newspapers  in  the  annual  Ayer  competi- 
tion for  excellence  of  tj-pography,  make- 
up and  printing. 

For  the  past  35  years  the  N.  W.  Ayer 
Award  has  been  coveted  by  English-lan- 
guage daily  newspapers  published  in  this 
country,  to  whom  the  contest  is  open. 
This  year's  entries  numbered  700. 

As  the  top  prize — the  Ayer  Cup — went 
to  a  regular-size  newspaper,  the  award 
to  the  Middletown  Times  Herald-Record 
places  it  first  among  tabloids. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pub- 
licly applaud  its  most  talented  manage- 
ment and  staff  for  their  very  fine  achieve- 
ment. 


A2272 
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The  Larger  hnplications  of  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  two 
recent  articles,  the  distinguished  col- 
umnist of  the  New  York  Times,  James 
Reston,  has  added  several  thoughtful 
and  pertinent  observations  to  the  debate 
on  Vietnam. 

In  suggesting  that  now  may  be  a  time 
to  give  private  diplomacy  a  chance,  Mr. 
Reston  has  pointed  out  that  Washing- 
ton's options  are  limited: 

Regardless  of  the  mistakes  and  miscalcu- 
lations of  the  past,  it  Is  not  engaged  in  a 
discussion  of  what  might  have  been,  but  In 
how  to  avoid  a  defeat  that  would  have  the 
most  serious  consequences  in  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East. 

He  has  gone  on  to  comment  that: 
The  Communists  have  seen  to  it  In  Viet- 
nam— and  they  will  no  doubt  do  so  else- 
where— that  we  are  confronted  with  highly 
ambiguous  situations,  where  the  arguments 
are  not  clear  but  vague,  and  any  course  of 
action  or  even  inaction  may  be  risky. 

Mr.  Speaker,  neither  of  these  articles 
presents  a  solution  to  a  country  and  a 
world  sorely  troubled  by  war.  but  each 
makes  a  contribution  to  any  meaningful 
and  constructive  debate: 

I  From  the  New  York  ( N.Y.  i  Times. 

Apr.  2.5.  1965) 

W.\sHi.NGTON :    The  L.\rcer   Implic.^tions 

OF  Vietnam 

( By  J;unes  Reston ) 

W.ASHiNGTON. — The  war  in  Vietnam  has 
shown  once  more  that  the  United  States  still 
does  not  liave  a  satlsfactorj'  answer  to  the 
problem  of  limited  war. 

Washington  has  an  effective  strategy  for 
deterring  nuclear  war.  which  will  probably 
not  stiirt,  but  not  for  limited  wars,  which 
never  seem  to  cease.  And  the  disturbing 
thing  about  Vietnam  is  that  all  the  other 
border  lands  along  the  Chinese-Soviet  peri- 
phery from  Korea  to  Iran  are  vulnerable  in 
one  de^rree  or  another  to  the  Communist 
techniques  of  subversion  and  indirect 
iiggressioii. 

Vietnam,  therefore,  is  not  only  a  present 
agony  but  a  warning  of  future"  trouble  in 
other  areas.  One  does  not  have  to  believe 
in  the  domino  theory — that  if  Vietnam  falls 
muny  other  states  will  follow — in  order  to 
recognize  the  dangers  inherent  in  the 
triumph  of  what  the  Communists  call— as 
in  Vietnam^wars  of  national  liberation. 

THE   UNCH.ANGED    OBJECTIVES 

Tiie  Communist  objectives  have  not 
changed.  They  are  determined  to  extend 
their  influence  and  control  as  far  as  they 
can.  What  the  Soviets  attempted  by  politi- 
cal presstire  en  Western  Europe,  by  threats 
of  war  over  Berlin,  by  nuclear  blackmail  in 
Cuba  and  by  their  adventure  in  Korea,  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  now  trying  to 
achieve  by  subversion  and  guerrilla  warfare 
in  Vietnam. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  come  to  real- 
ize the  dangers  of  this  process,  at  least  in 
areas  far  from  their  frontiers,  but  the  Chi- 
nese have  not.  There  are  serious  indica- 
tions that  Moscow  wants  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam,  whatever  It  says  publicly, 
but  Peiping  has  another  Idea.  It  thinks  it 
can  triumph  by  limited  war  in  Vietnam,  and 


if  It  does,  the  problem  of  countering  limited 
wars  from  the  Sea  of  Jap>an  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  will  be  even  more  serious  than  it  is 
today. 

ACGRESSIOK  BY  ST7BVER£ION' 

How,  then,  is  this  aggression  by  subver- 
sion to  be  stopped?  This  is  the  main  point. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  anything  but  power 
wUl  deter  the  Communists  from  seeking  their 
objectives.  They  are  the  arsenal  of  rebel- 
lion. Therefore,  despite  all  the  argument 
about  diplomatic  and  military  tactics  in  Viet- 
nam, this  larger  question  of  how  to  wage 
limited  wars  against  their  advance  remains. 

Several  theories  have  been  advanced  about 
this.  The  first  is  that  It  Is  Impossible  In 
politically  unstable  areas  right  up  against 
China  or  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  United 
States  to  do  anything  about  it.  A  variation 
of  this  doctrine  is  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  do  something  about  this  type  of  war  but 
only  at  a  cost  the  American  people  will  not 
pay. 

The  second  theory,  popuhir  during  the 
Dulles-Radford  ascendancy  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  is  that  this  kind  of  frustrat- 
ing war  must  be  avoided  by  other  means. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  In  those  days 
of  brave  words  and  small  budgets.  Donald 
A.  Quarles,  explained  this  theory  as  follows: 

"If  it  were  obvious  that  limited  aggres- 
sions would  be  met  with  the  full  force  of 
atomic  weapons.  I  do  not  believe  such  aggres- 
sions would  occur." 

However,  when  it  came  time  to  practice 
this  doctrine.  Elsenhower  cr«icluded  that 
maybe  It  wasn't  such  a  gcKxl  idjea. 

A  third  theory  is  that  America  can  en- 
gage in  these  wars  effectively  only  if  it  re- 
treats off  the  continent  of  A3ia  and  draws 
the  line  against  Communist  agsression  far- 
ther south  where  it  has  blue  sky  and  blue 
water  to  exf^rcise  its  superior  nir  and  naval 
power. 

Finally,  the  fourth  theory  is  what  is  being 
applied  by  the  Johnson  administration  now. 
This  Is  that  It  can  hold  the  populous  areris 
of  South  Vietnam  with  its  own  troops  if 
necessary  and  meanwhile  usa  its  air  and 
naval  power  to  demonstrate  that  a  continua- 
tion of  the  aggression  in  South  Vletn;«n  will 
cost  the  Communists  in  North  Vietnam  more 
than  they  will  gain  in  the  South. 

THE  PRESIDFNTS  CRITICS 

It  Is  now  popular  among  the  administra- 
tion's critics  to  say  that  this  policy  has 
failed,  that  the  Communists  are  not  im- 
pressed by  the  bombings,  and  this  may  or 
may  not  be  right.  What  we  do  know  is 
that  in  the  last  few  days  there  have  been 
private  me.ssages  to  the  West  indicating  that 
Moscow.  If  not  Peiping.  feels  that  the  conflict 
must  now  either  go  to  the  conference  table 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vlet<;ong 
or  go  forward  Into  a  much  more  serious  war 
Including  Soviet  and  Chinese  weapons  and 
"volunteers." 

This,  therefore,  may  be  a  time  to  give 
private  diplomacy  a  ch.mce.  The  US.  Gov- 
ernment, whether  right  or  wrong,  is  engaged 
in  a  delicate  operation.  Regardless  of  the 
mistakes  and  miscalculations  of  the  past,  it 
is  not  engaged  In  a  discussion  of  what  might 
have  been,  but  in  how  to  avoid  a  defeat 
that  would  have  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences in  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

Washington  Is  not  now  free  to  adopt  any 
policy  advice.  It  is  not  free  to  avoid  the 
consequences  of  its  pi^st  commitments  or 
even  of  its  blunders.  Its  options  are 
limited. 

LIMITS    ON    .\CT10N 

It  Is  not  morally  free,  for  example,  to  carry 
the  air  war  Into  the  populous  areas  of  North 
Vietnam  where  the  really  Important  stra- 
tegic targets  are  located.  Nor  Is  it  morally 
free  to  abandon  the  people  who  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  bat;tle  i9  Soutli 
Vietnam  and  who  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Vietcong  if  we  pull  out. 


Even  more  important,  it  is  not  free  to 
submit  to  the  triumph  of  the  Communist 
guerrilla  techniques  without  making  them 
pay  dearly  in  the  process,  for  if  they  succeed 
in  Vietnam,  nobody  dare  asstmae  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  same  techniques  will  not  be 
applied  in  all  the  Communist  rimlands  from 
Korea  to  Iran. 


[From  the  New  York   (N.Y.)    Times,  Mav  2, 

19651 

Ann  Arbor:  The  Strange  Bedfellows  in 

Vietnam 

(By  James  Reston) 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — ^Vietnam  has  produced 
some  odd  divisions  of  opinion  In  the  coun- 
try. President  Johnson  has  strong  suppnar- 
from  Senator  Dirksen,  of  Illinois,  but  nc 
tlie  same  from  Senators  Mansfield  and  Ft-i- 
BRiGHT.  Walter  Lippmann,  v/ho  usually  sup- 
ports the  President,  Is  now  opposing  him. on 
Vietnam,  and  David  Lawrence,  who  usually 
opposes  him.  Is  backing  him  up. 

Meanwhile,  liberal  sentiment  on  the  uni- 
versity campuses  is  critical  of  Mr.  Johnson'- 
Vietnam  policy,  while  the  conservative  intel- 
lectuals, who  not  so  long  ago  were  condem- 
ning Mr.  Johnson,  are  now  either  silent  o;- 
mocking  him  for  following  the  Vietnam  pol- 
icy of  Barry  Goldwater. 

COMPLEX    BATTLELINE 

This  has  now  reached  the  point,  moreover 
where  the  prominent  sjxtkesmen  of  bot)-. 
sides  are  now  fighting  with  one  another,  wit'ri 
Dean  Rusk,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Rhode, 
scholar,  condemning  the  opposition  teachers 
and  students:  Joe  Alsop  calling  Hans  Morgen- 
thau  an  appeaser.  and  Morgenthau  describinii 
Alsop's  proadmlnlstratlon  line  a  scandal. 

It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  all  the  complex 
issues  in  the  debate  in  a  column,  but  it  mav 
be  useful  to  say  something  about  the  debate 
itself— particularly  the  issue  between  the  ad- 
minis-ration  and  its  critics  in  the  univer- 
sities. 

First.  It  is  obvious  that  all  the  major  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  are  now 
increasingly  complex  and  subject  to  honer 
differences  of  opinion.  Therefore,  everv 
course  of  action  is  open  to  debate,  and  anv 
course  of  action  can  be  condemned. 

This  is  not  only  true  of  the  bombings  i:. 
Vietnam  or  the  ending  of  the  bombings,  bir 
It  Is  true  of  the  decision  to  land  the  Marines 
in  Santo  Domingo  without  prior  consultatioii 
with  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Second,  since  all  courses  of  action  are  de- 
batable, the  need  for  discussion  and  deba^; 
Is  unarguable,  especially  since  the  admlnus- 
tration's  misjudgments  of  the  political  and 
military  situation  in  Vietnam  are  concede<i 
by  responsible  Government  officials  them- 
.«elve3. 

Third,  the  principal  obligation  of  respon- 
sible debate  at  the  moment  is  how  to  dc:.: 
with  the  problem  now  before  the  country 
The  opposition  will  properly  debate  in  tlio 
next  election  how  we  got  Into  the  mess,  bu* 
the  problem  for  now  and  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture i.s  how  to  get  out  of  it. 

THE  NATURE  OF  WAR 

Here  the  problem  of  debating  the  war  is 
changing,  because  the  nature  of  modern  war 
is  changing.  The  old  classical  war  of  opcr 
invasions  across  marked  frontiers  in  defiance 
of  international  agreements  raised  few  prob- 
lems of  debate.  .After  Pearl  Harbor  there 
wa^  cr.ly  one  honorable  course  of  acti.tn 
open  to  the  Nation,  but  Vietnam  is  a  muc'r. 
more  complicated  proposition,  subject  t^-' 
manv  di.Tcrent  interpretations  and  possibi-- 
respon.^es.  and  it  is  probably  only  the  begin- 
nln?!  of  a  long  series  of  such  tangles. 

The  Communists  have  seen  to  it  in  Viet- 
n;ini — .:nd  they  will  no  doubt  do  so  else- 
where—that  we  are  confronted  with  highly 
ambiguous  situations,  where  the  argument- 
are  not  clear  but  vague,  and  any  course  o. 
action  or  even  inaction  may  be  risky. 
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CHOICE  OF  WAHS 

They  are  choosing  limited  objectives  on 
terrain  favorable  to  themselves,  and  hoping 
to  confront  us  with  a  choice  of  tmlimlted 
v.ar,  which  they  know  we  will  not  choose  ex- 
cept in  self-preservation,  or  limited  war, 
v.hich  they  feel  we  do  not  have  the  patience 
or  the  will  to  endure. 

It  is  a  cunning  strategy.  It  forces  Wash- 
ington to  yield  or  fight  on  Communist  terms 
ni  unnatural  surroundings,  with  unstable 
r  :id  divided  allies,  and  it  contuses  public 
r pinion  in  this  country.  There  is  an  odd 
paradox  in  the  American  character.  On  the 
t  ne  hand  we  have  a  strong  aversion  to  war, 
but  on  the  other,  once  it  has  started,  we  are 
\iolently  pugnacious.  We  don't  like  bomb- 
ing for  anything  but  obvious  self-preserva- 
non;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  reluc- 
tant either  to  fight  it  out  on  the  ground 

.th  our  own  men  or  give  up. 

Dealing  with  this  tangle  of  military.  p>oliti- 
c.U  and  moral  ambiguities  requires  the  most 
.'.ireful  analysis  and  balancing  of  judgments. 
.Nothing  is  easier  than  to  find  fault  with 
-.viiatever  is  done,  and  nothing  harder  than 
to  find  precisely  the  delicate  line  between 
provocation  and  effective  retaliation. 

Obviously,  everybody  has  the  right  to  say 
rnything  he  likes  about  all  this,  to  demon- 
srate  or  petition  of  sit  down  on  the  White 
House  lawn.  Students  who  want  to  "stop 
'he  bombing"  or  "get  otit  of  Vietnam"  may 
•)e  right — this  Is  a  question  not  of  fact  but 
■  -t  Judgment — but  the  consequences  of  each 
rolicy  has  to  be  weighed,  and  this  will  re- 
t  Hire  more  study  and  thought  in  the  kind  of 
•var  now  being  waged  than  ever  before. 

ON    FINDING    F.\L"LT 

Meanwhile,  the  perennial  misunderstand- 
..ig  between  the  men  of  action  and  the  men 
CI  thought  will  probtibly  go  on.     "The  men 

V  ho  wrlt«."  said  that  intellectual,  President 
'A'oodrow  Wilson,  "love  proportion;  the  men 
^vno  act  must  strike  out  practical  lines  of 
.  rtion  and  neglect  proportion   •    •    •.     Here 

^questionably  we  come  upon  the  heart  of 
Tne  misunderstanding  between  the  men  who 

V  rite  and  the  men  who  act." 

Nobody  here  is  asking  that  discussion  be 
:  opped,  not  even  Secretary  Rusk.  Nobody 
i<  suggesting  that  all  this  be  left  to  the  Presi- 
i  cut,  except  may'oe  the  President.  The  de- 
i>.ite  will  have  to  go  on,  but  it  will  not  be  ef- 
fective unless  It  concentrates  a  little  more. 
iiOt  on  the  past  but  on  the  hard  dilemmas  of 
the  present. 


Ramanian  National  Holiday 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10.  1965 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  10 
i  the  ti-aditional  national  holiday  of  the 
r-umanian  people.  Here  in  the  United 
"tates  we  are  privileged  to  know  the 
!::eaning  of  this  annual  event,  and  in 
:  ke  spirit,  ■we  commemoi-ate  the  day  of 
r;iunanian  independence. 

Rumania  proclaimed  her  independ- 
nice  on  May  10.  1877.  She  severed  the 
i.-'iids  which  previously  had  linked  her 
*o  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Liberty  was 
cioarly  fought  for.  In  1878.  the  Congress 
rf  Berlin  recognized  the  independence 
if  Rumania  and  accorded  her  official 
■  tatus. 

In  1881,  the  land  became  a  kingdom 
-  id  thereafter,  for  many  decades,  the 


country  was  a  model  of  stability  and 
peaceful  progress. 

The  tragic  ramifications  of  World  War 
n  altered  the  complexion  of  affairs.  The 
nation  remains  dominated  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  ruled  by  her,  subjected  to  an 
outside  and  foreign  ideology. 

I  hope  that  the  10th  of  May  will  ser\-e 
to  remind  us  that  once  the  flame  of  lib- 
erty has  been  set  afire,  it  can  never  com- 
pletely be  extinguished.  The  Riunanian 
people  have  suffered  much  throughout 
the  Russian  intereference.  They  are  still 
oppressed  by  a  ruthless  foreign  invader. 

Let  us  hope,  in  commemorating  Ru- 
mania's national  holiday,  that  freedom 
will  be  restored  to  this  brave  people. 


American  Veterans  Honor  Congressman 
Zablocki 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  20th  National  Convention  of  AM- 
VETS  honored  a  group  of  distinguished 
Americans  for  their  important  contribu- 
tion to  oiu-  Nation. 

Included  in  this  group  was  our  very 
distinguished  colleague,  Conp:regsman 
Clement  Z.ablocki.  He  received  the  Sil- 
ver Helmet  Award  for  his  leadership  in 
forei.an  affaii-s  and  for  his  many  activi- 
ties in  behalf  of  veterans. 

The  Silver  Helmet  Award,  a  replica  of 
the  World  War  II  GI  helmet,  was  voted 
to  Congressman  Z.ablocki  by  the  1964 
national  convention  of  AMVETS  in  Phil- 
adelphia last  August. 

I  believe  that  we  in  the  House  share  a 
just  pride  in  seeing  our  colleague  hon- 
ored for  his  tireless  effort  in  leadership 
in  foreign  affairs. 

I  should  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
today  the  very  moving  citation  which 
was  presented  to  Congressman  Z.\blocki 
along  with  the  Silver  Helmet  Award. 

Om-  colleague  Is  certainly,  without 
Question,  a  most  worthy  recipient  of  this 
highly  coveted  award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  AM\^ET  citation 
follows: 

AM\':ETS  N.^TI0^•.^L  Cit.'KTION 
The  20th  National  Convention  of  AMVETS 
fi.^scmbled  In  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on  August  30, 
1964.  did  unanimously  resolve  that  its  con- 
gressional award  be  presented  to  the  Honor- 
able Clement  J.  Zablocki,  Congressman  from 
Wisconsin,  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  In  recognition  of 
his  numerous  contributions  to  the  public 
Interest,  his  leadership  in  foreign  affairs,  his 
many  activities  In  behalf  of  veterans,  and 
his  Interest  In  AMVETS. 

Congressman  Zablocki  has  a  consistent 
record  of  supporting  legislation  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  average  taxpayer,  the  farmer, 
the  small  businessman,  and  all  veterans.  He 
has  supported,  extended,  and  improved  social 
security,  and  he  was  the  original  sponsor  in 
1953  of  legislation  to  lower  the  retirement 
age  for  women  and  to  authorize  payment  of 
benefits  to  disabled  workers.    Both  proposals 


were  approved  by  Congress  and  enacted  Into 
law. 

The  Congressman  has  also  consistently 
supported  a  strong  national  defense,  the 
mutual  security  program,  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission's recommendations  for  streamlining 
Government  ojjerations,  reductions  in  Fed- 
eral spending,  and  tax  reforms.  He  has 
worked  hard  for  measures  to  strengthen  the 
internal  security  of  the  Nation  and  to  com- 
bat the  Commtmlst  menace  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Congressman  Zablocki  introduced  the  leg- 
islation to  authorize  construction  of  the  new 
1.250-bed  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital 
at  Wood,  Wis.  The  project  was  approved 
and  the  hospital  has  been  constructed.  This 
hospital  is  an  important  'Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration medical  center,  serving  veterans 
throughout  the  midwest. 

The  Congressman  has  been  a  champion  of 
the  VA  center,  working  actively  for  Its  prog- 
ress and  well-being. 

The  VA  hospital  at  Wood  is  only  one  ex- 
r.'np'.e  of  the  Congressman's  interest  and 
efforts  in  behalf  of  veterans.  He  has  also 
pioneered  In  the  establlsliment  of  nursing 
care  and  rehabilitation  programs  for  veter- 
ans. Over  the  years.  Congressman  Zablocki 
has  given  his  full  support  to  legislation  pro- 
viding equitable  compensation  and  other 
benefits  for  servicemen  and  veterans.  In 
addition,  there  lias  not  been  an  AMVET 
problem  in  which  Congressman  Zablocki  has 
refused  to  take  an  interest. 

For  his  numerous  contributions  to  the 
public  interest,  for  his  leadership  In  foreign 
affairs,  for  his  many  activities  in  behalf  of 
veterans,  and  for  his  interest  in  AMVETS, 
the  Sliver  Helmet  Congressional  Award  Is 
presented  to  Congressman  Clement  J.  Za- 
blocki. 

Presented  April  3.  1965. 

Lincoln  S.  Tamraz, 
National  Commander. 


AHEPA  Crusade  for  Freedom  Week  for 
Constantinople  and  Cyprus 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF  massachi:setts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  U.S.  citizens  have  watched  with  grow- 
ing concern  the  campaign  directed 
a;-:ainst  Greek  nationals  living  in  Istan- 
bul. On  April  19  the  Government  of 
Turkey  announced  its  decision  to  expel 
the  remaining  2,800  Greeks  in  Istanbul. 

The  Goverrmient  also  announced  its 
intention  to  impose  controls  on  the 
ecumenical  patriarchate  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  in  Istanbul.  Tliis  de- 
cision raises  a  grave  question  of  religious 
freedom  and  could  encourage  the  Soviet 
Union  to  attempt  to  exercise  further  in- 
fluence over  religious  affairs. 

Although  the  Department  of  sfate  has 
not  publicly  expressed  its  concern  over 
this  matter,  many  people  are  alarmed. 
Gov.  John  A.  Voli>e,  of  Massachusetts, 
has  -declared  the  week  of  May  9-15 
AHEPA  Ci'usade  for  Freedom  Week  for 
Constantinople  and  Cyprus  and  expressed 
his  sui^X)rt  for  action  by  our  GoveiTi- 
ment  "to  bring  about  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligion in  the  Republic  of  Turkey." 
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Under  unaxdmous  consent  I  include  the 
Governor's  proclamation  and  a  recent 
article  from  the  London  Economist  of 
April  24,  which  discusses  the  situation,  in 
the  Record: 

Proclamation    by    the    Governor    of 
Massachusetts 

Whereas  the  Christians  of  Constantinople 
are  being  expelled  and  i>ersecuted  and  their 
properties  are  being  confiscated  without  com- 
pensation; and 

Whereas  the  hierarchy  and  the  clergy  of 
the  ancient  and  venerable  Eastern  Greek 
Orthodox  Patriarchate  In  Constantinople  are 
being  persecuted,  deprived  of  the  right  to 
exercise  their  churchly  and  religious  func- 
tions and  some  of  the  hierarchy  are  being 
exiled  unjustly;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Cyprus  are  seeking 
the  right  to  establish  a  democratic  govern- 
ment where  all  the  citizens  will  have  equal 
suffrage,  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  reli- 
gious freedom  and  equal  educational,  eco- 
nomic nnd  social  opportunities;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progressive  Association,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Order  of  Ahepa.  is  seeking  re- 
dress and  a  solution  of  these  problems  in 
accordance  with  the  American  principles  and 
traditions  originally  enunciated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  which,  ever 
since,  have  become  the  cornerstone  of  the 
ideals,  beliefs  and  traditions  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  government:  Now,  therefore, 

I  proclaim  the  week  of  May  9-15,  1965, 
as  Massachusetts  Ahepa  Crusade  for  Free- 
dom Week  for  Constantinople  and  Cyprus. 

I  endorse  the  basic  principle  of  the  U.S. 
foreign  policy  on  self-determination  for  all 
peoples  and  earnestly  urge  our  Government 
to  fully  implement  and  support  this  policy 
of  self-determination  for  tiie  people  of 
Cyprus. 

I  further  urge  our  Government  to  do  all 
in  its  power  to  bring  about  freedoni  of  re- 
ligion  in    the   Republic   of   Turkey. 

I  further  urge  our  Government  to  do  all 
in  its  power  to  stop  the  persecution  and 
exiling  of  the  Christian  people  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

I  further  urge  on  all  our  citizens  of  all 
creeds  to  participate  in  the  Ahepa  Crusade 
for  Freedom  Week  for  Constantinople  and 
Cyprus,  and  to  pray  for  a  just  solution  of 
the  problems  and  the  establishment  of  a 
just  and  permanent  peace  in  these  ancient 
places  where  civilization  was  born  and 
where  all  our  great  religions  were  flr.¥t  pro- 
mulgated and  established. 

John  A.  Volpe. 

Goieninr 


[From  the  London  Economist.  Apr.  24.  1965] 

Greece  .\nd  Turkey:  Not  the  Way  To  Win 

Friends 

"It  is  impossible  to  proceed  to  iniy  I'.nder- 
standing  with  the  Ttu-kish  Government  im- 
der  pressure  or  threat  of  violent  action.'' 
This  was  the  response  of  the  Greek  foreign 
minister,  Mr.  Costopoulos.  to  Ankara's  latest 

attempt  to  press  a  sense  of  urgency  about 
Cyprus  on  the  Greek  Government.  Turkey's 
decision,  annovmced  on  April  19  to  expel  the 
remaining  Greek  nationals  from  Istanbul  and 
to  impose  controls  on  the  afiairs  of  tlie 
ecumenical  patriarchate  of  the  Greek  church 
in  Istanbul,  is  seen  In  Athens  as  a  mark  of 
Ankara's  impatience  to  get  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem out  of  the  way.  From  the  Turkish  point 
of  view,  the  resumption  of  Greek-Turkish 
friendship  is  dependent  on  finding  a  quick 
solution  to  the  bitter  unease  in  Cyprus.  But, 
the  Greeks  ask.  Is  this  the  way? 

Ankara's  action  has  come  at  a  time  when 
it  had  been  hoped  that  the  Greek  and  Turk- 
ish foreign  ministers  might  have  seized  the 
opportunity  of  the  spring  session  of  the  NATO 
Council  of  MLnisters  in  London  ( to  be  held  on 
May  9  to  1 1 )  for  preliminary  discussions  on 
Cyprus.     "We  shall  sit  at  the  same  table  to 


discuss  NATO  affairs  since  we  tre  allies,"  Mr. 
Costopoulos  told  your  correspondent,  "but 
we  cannot  carry  on  bilateral  talks.  It  is  a 
question  of  dignity." 

The  decision  to  expel  the  remaining  2,800 
Greeks  from  Turkey  (most  of  whom  live  in 
Istanbul)  is  an  Irritation  rather  than  a 
serious  worry  to  the  Greek  Gowrmnent.  Al- 
ready several  thousand  once-prosperous 
Greeks  have  been  repatriated  from  there,  and 
the  addition  of  more  will  cause  only  mount- 
ing annoyance.  It  Is  the  question  of  the 
eciunenlcai  patriarchate  that  Is  causing 
anxiety.  The  fear  Is  the  effect  the  Turkish 
action  may  have  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Greeks  claim  to  be  alarmed  in  case 
it  might  encourage  the  Russians  to  do  one 
of  two  things.  They  might  now  press  for 
the  removal  of  the  ecumenical  patriarchate 
from  ihe  See  of  Constantinople  with  a  pos- 
sible view  to  misappropriating  the  primacy 
of  the  Orthodox  church  to  Moscow's  own 
patriarchate.  Or.  on  the  contrary,  they 
might  intervene  in  support  of  the  ecumeni- 
cal p:itriarchate  against  Turkish  pressures, 
and  so  enhance  Russia's  prestige  through- 
out the  Orthodox  world. 

The  Turkish  prime  ministers  statement 
on  Tuesday  that,  if  'inhuman  and  unbear- 
able" actions  continued  in  Cyprus,  his  Gov- 
ernment would  liave  to  reconsitJer  the  Treaty 
of  Lausanne  has  prompted  the  Greeks  to  re- 
mark that  the  treaty,  which  In  1923  estab- 
lished a  delicate  balance  of  power  across  the 
Aegean,  did  not  merely  grant  Greece  privi- 
leges for  itJ5  own  minority  and  church  in 
Istanbul.  It  also,  as  a  counterbalance  for 
Turkey,  gave  rights  to  the  100.000-strong 
Moslem  minority  living  in  Greece's  western 
Thrace.  But  so  far  lliey  are  only  pointing 
this  out;  Greek  officials  say  that  they  earn- 
estly hope  that  the  situation  tuiU  not  reach 
the  point  when  Greece  is  forced  to  answer 
threat  with  coimtertiireat. 


The  Anatomy  of  Extremism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(IF 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SEXTATIVES 

Thursdaxj.  April  29.  1965 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
voices  of  extremism  are  loud  in  the  land 
as  zealots  of  the  right  and  left  clamor 
for  center  stage  before  a  public  audience 
that  is  seeking  to  resohe  in  a  responsible 
way  the  multitude  ol"  complex  problems 
which  we  face  at  home  and  abroad. 

And  while  the  irre.^poiisible  antics  and 
pronouncements  of  extremists — from  the 
recent  trial  summation  by  a  Klan  lawyer 
in  Haynesville,  Ala.,  to  the  "conservative" 
convention  in  Chicago,  to  demonstrations 
and  harangues  hither  and  yon  by  so- 
called  campus  "peace"  groups — garb 
headlines  they  do  not  .eflect  the  true 
American  mood. 

Yet  extremists  of  all  hues — and  they 
abound  in  our  political  spectrum  as  do 
the  colors  of  a  rainbow — present  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  the  body  politic. 

While  our  form  of  govei'nment  dictates 
that  we  must  tolerate  some  of  their  the- 
atrics and  most  of  their  taunts,  it  also 
gives  responsible  citizens  license  t-o  use 
tiiith  as  a  weapon  against  tlieir  turbid 
•Sand  turbulent  ideologies. 

As  the  following  editorial  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  clearly  points  out.  a  vigi- 
lant, concerned  public  can  accelerate  the 


process   of  self-destruction  inherent  in 
extremist  movements: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif.)    Times. 

Apr.  11.  1965] 

The  Anatomy  of  Extremism 

Periodically,  in  the  history  of  this  Repub- 
lic, there  have  emerged  during  times  of  stress 
extremist  cults  and  movements  of  various 
stripe.  They  often  rally  under  patriotic 
banners.  But  they  are  dedicated  nonethe- 
less to  assaulting  by  word  and  deed  certaii. 
basic  institutions  and  tenets  of  America:; 
society. 

In  the  1840's  and  1850's  the  Nation  suf- 
fered, and  survived,  the  Know  Nothings.  In 
the  1930s,  amidst  the  fear  of  the  great  de- 
pression, both  Fascist  and  Communist  or- 
ganizations flourished.  At  other  times,  in 
less  organized  ways,  we  have  endured  other 
divisive,  truly  un-American  movement.'^, 
which  preached  hatred  of  class,  or  race,  or 
religion,  or  democracy. 

These  have  not  been  nor  are  they  today 
welcome  experiences.  Living  through  them 
has  sometimes  left  scars.  In  every  case, 
however,  the  fundamental  strengths  of  ouj 
political  and  social  structxire  have  readily 
absorbed  the  attacks  of  internal  foes. 

This  is  not  to  minimize  or  discotuit  tho 
inherent  threat  posed  by  organized  extrem- 
ist movements.  These  are  ugly.  Intolerable- 
manifestations  wlienever  and  wherever  they 
occur. 

Whether  of  right  or  left,  extremists  are  a 
departure  from  both  the  ideal  and  practice 
of  American  national  life.  And  when  hate, 
which  so  ea,sily  Is  expressed  through  vio- 
lence, is  the  chief  mark  of  extremisna,  the 
aberration  is  even  more  alarming. 

We  live  now.  as  we  have  for  some  decade? 
pii^t  and  as  we  no  doubt  wlU  for  some  timr 
to  come,  in  an  uneasy  world.  Fears,  real  and 
imagined,  vivgue  and  precise,  surround  us. 
Within  and  without  otu"  borders,  great  and 
unusual  transformations  are  taking  place. 

Old  values  are  questioned  and  sometimes 
discarded  withotit  being  replaced.  What 
once  were  sureties  making  for  stability — of 
belonging,  of  participation,  of  individual 
wortli — now  seem  frequently  in  doubt. 

In  this  changing  climate  a  sense  of  frus- 
tration, a  feeling  by  the  Individual  that  li:e 
IS  wasted  or  spoiled,  can  be  easily  nourishcc; 
Widesipread  frustration,  with  all  its  ambigu.- 
tics.  Is  tile  commonest  breeding  ground  ol 
extremism.  It  is  from  among  the  frustrates! 
tiiat  the  zealots,  the  "true  believers."  are  rt - 
cruited  for  extremist  movements. 

Regardless  of  the  cause  to  which  he  dedi- 
cates himself,  tlie  extreniist  in  every  ca."-  ' 
seems  motivated  and  compelled  by  an  inner 
turmoil,  for  which  he  invents  elaborate  and 
high-sounding  rationalizations.  This  is  tri:o 
wliether  he  is  a  college  youth  eagerly  enlist- 
ing in  a  far-left  crtisade,  or  a  goon  marchin.^ 
in  a  bedsheet.  or  a  man  in  a  business  sur 
conspiring  to  take  over  a  PTA — or  a  loc.:'. 
police  force. 

The  raw  m.iterial  for  making  extremi-st- 
has  always  been  with  us  and,  given  hiimi;; 
nature,  r.lw  lys  will  be.  The  existence  of  thi> 
fortun.!.Tely  limited  element  in  our  midst  '=■ 
not  itself  alarming.  Extremism  in  any  form 
tlianks  to  the  basic  commonscnsc  of  Ameri- 
cans, 'nas  never  yet  grown  into  a  mass  mov  - 
ment. 

What  is  alarming  is  the  chaiice  that  pa.-^- 
sivity.  preoccupation,  and  apathy  on  th 
p.trt  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  decent 
Americans  will  permit  one  or  more  extremis* 
movements  to  assume  a  strength  far  out  o; 
proportion  to  its  size.  Then  it  may  jjro' 
too  late  to  do  anything  about  it. 

This  has  happened   in  other  countries. 

Despite  tlie  phrases  they  mouth  or  the  flay  ^ 
in  whicli  they  wrap  themselves,  extremist- 
can  be  readily  identified.  For  what  distin- 
gtusiies  them  all  is  a  basic  hatred  and  con- 
tempt for  American  society  as  it  exists  today 
That    hatred,    however    disguised,    gives    ex- 
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tremists  cohesion  and  motivation.  It  is  their 
strength,  but  it  Is  also  their  undoing.  For 
sach  sick  hatred  ultimately  Is  self -destroying. 
Given  a  vigilant,  concerned  public,  the 
jrocess  can  be  accelerated. 


Questionnaire  to  22d  District  of 
California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
i>cginning  of  each  session  of  Congress,  I 
•-end  a  legislative  questionnaire  to  all 
j-.ouseholds  in  my  district,  soliciting  the 
\;ews  of  my  constituents  on  the  impor- 
tant issoies  before  us.  This  year's  ques- 
tionnaire was  mailed  to  152.000  house- 
holds in  the  22d  Congi-essional  District. 
At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  make  the 
results  of  my  fifth  annual  questionnaire 
an  official  part  of  the  Record  : 

QCESTIONNAIRE     RESVLTS 

1.  I  have  listed  below  a  number  of  issues 
of  vital  public  concern.  Please  check  the 
taree  Items  you  believe  deserve  priority  in 
Congress  (listed  in  order)  : 

Percent 
\.\)   Reexamination  of  foreign  aid 15.7 

(b)  Juvenile    delinquency,    narcotics, 

and  crime 15.2 

(c)  Taxes  and  economic  growth 10.4 

( d)  Diversification  of  the  private  econ- 

omy to  provide  for  less  reliance 

on  Government  contracts 9.7 

(e)  Aid  to  education 9.5 

if)   Reapportionment  of  State  legisla- 
tures on  a  population  basis 8.4 

(gl    Training  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  youth 7.7 

ih)  Reexamination    of    national    de- 
fense requirements 7.  6 

li)    Space  research  and  exploration 5.5 

(J)    Needs  of  our  senior  citizens 5.3 

(k)   Reglation  of  mail-order  purchase 

of  firearms 6.0 

2.  Please  Indicate  any  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing measures  Congress  should  enact  In  the 
:.cld  of  education: 


Percent 

Favor 

Op- 

poee 

No 
opinion 

III)   Establishment  of  Feflera) 
scholarships  to  enable 
more  high  school  grad- 
uatt'S  to  attend  coUcRe.. 

fb)  Exfen'linp  work -study 
propr.inis,  which  pro- 
vide oncampus  jobs, 
for  college  students 
from  middle-income 
fiMMilies 

60.  2 

60.1 
40.4 

ei.o 

43.  S 

29.9 

49.1 
31.6 

6.0 
10  0 

(c)  Awardinp  of  prants  to 
help  States  buy  books 
(or  elenient;iry  anil 
liiijh  school  libriirie!! 

fd^  Aiding  low-income  school 
districts  . 

10.5 
7  4 

3.  If  Federal  money  is  used  to  assist  public 
. .  hools,  should  it  also  be  made  available  to 
children   In   private   and   parochial   schools? 

Examples,  providing  textbooks  or  shared 
'  lassroom  space.)  Yes.  51.5  percent;  no,  43.4 
i  ercent;  no  opinion,  5.1  percent. 

4.  In  order  to  promote  more  responsible 
'nd  effective  law  enforcement,  shotild  the 
Federal   Government  establish   Institutes  to 


assist  in  the  training  of  police  and  correc- 
tional personnel?  Yes,  50  percent;  no,  39 
percent;  no  opinion,  11  percent. 

5.  How  do  you  rate  Robert  McNamara  as 
Secretary  of  Defense?  Doing  good  Job,  42 
percent;  fair.  23.5  percent;  poor,  20  percent; 
undecided,  14.5  percent. 

6.  Is  it  a  proper  function  of  Government 
to  provide  birth  control  information?  Yes, 
70  percent;  no,  24  percent;  no  opinion,  6  per- 
cent. 

7.  What  do  you  think  the  United  States 
should  do  in  South  Vietnam?  (Check  the 
cotirse  of  action  that  seems  most  preferable 
to  you.) 

Percent 

(a)  Expand  the  war  into  North  Viet- 
nam and  go  all  out  to  win 47.2 

(bi  Work  toward  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment through  the  United  Nations 
and  withdraw  our  troops  when 
a  settlement  has  been  reached 25  4 

(c)  Continue  current  policies  of  mili- 
tary support,  without  expanding 
or  reducing  our  efforts  appre- 
ciably   17.  4 

(<i\  Withdraw  our  military  taroops  and 
advisers  Immediately  and  let  the 
Vietnamese  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems   10.0 

8.  Federal  excise  taxes  are  charged  on 
many  luxtiry  Items.  (For  example,  a  10- 
percent  tax  Is  levied  on  the  retail  price  of 
perfume.)  If  you  agree  with  me  that  Con- 
gress should  cut  excise  taxes,  please  Indicate 
in  what  order  they  should  be  eliminated  or 
modified. 

Percent 

Telephone    service 40.5 

Automobiles 22.  9 

Appliances 20.  4 

Cosmetics 5.  0 

Theater  admission 4  2 

Cigarettes  and  tobacco 2.  6 

Liquor 2.  2 

Furs  and  Jewelry 2.2 

9.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  medicare,  that 
is,  hospital  care  for  i>ersons  over  65,  financed 
through  the  social  security  system?  Favor, 
47.8  percent;  oppose,  42  percent;  undecided, 

10.2  percent. 

10.  Our  national  objective  Is  to  land  an 
American  on  the  moon  by  1970.  Do  you  sup- 
jxjrt  this  program?  Yes.  68.7  F>ercent;  yes, 
but  the  program  should  be  slowed  down,  14 
percent;  no,  17.3  percent. 

11.  I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  create 
a  National  Commission  on  Economic  Conver- 
sion and  Diversification  and  to  establish  re- 
gional centers  to  place  the  fijidings  of  science 
usefully  in  the  hands  of  American  enterprise. 
Do  you  favor  this  approach  as  a  means  of 
creating  new  markets  and  industry  to  widen 
the  employment  base  In  our  valley?     Yes, 

66.3  percent;  no,  18.4  percent;  no  opinion, 
15.3  percent. 

12.  Do  you  favor  continuance  of  this  type 
of  questionnaire?  Yes.  95.3  percent;  no,  1 
percent;  no  opinion,  3.7  percent. 


National  Distinguished  Service  Award  To 
Be  Given  Speaker   McCormack 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TES 

Monday.  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  great  honor  to  be 
tendered  to  you  on  Thursday  of  this 
week  when  you  receive  the  National  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  of  the  National 


Association  of  State  Directors  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  knows 
how  well  you  deserve  this  high  honor. 
Tliroughout  your  service  In  this  body, 
you  have  given  the  interests  and  con- 
cerns of  our  Nation's  veterans  a  high 
place  in  your  thoughts  and  efforts. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  my  congratula- 
tions and  good  wishes  to  those  of  other 
Members  of  the  House  on  this  occasion. 


Addresses  of  Theodore  McKeldin,  Mayor 
of  Baltimore,  at  High  Schools  Ground- 
breaking 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10.  1965 

Ml-.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  report  that  my  city  of  Balti- 
more, under  the  progressive  leadership 
of  its  mayor  and  city  council,  Is  en- 
deavoring to  meet  the  city's  needs  for  ed- 
ucational buildings.  Last  month  ground 
was  broken  for  two  new  high  schools,  on 
adjoining  property.  At  that  time  the 
speaker  was  the  mayor,  Theodore  R.  Mc- 
Keldin. 

At  the  luncheon  following  the  ground- 
breaklngs,  he  spoke  briefly  in  tribute  to 
the  contractor  in  charge  of  these  proj- 
ects, Victor  Frenkil,  president  of  the 
Baltimore  Contractors,  one  of  the  largest 
contractors  in  Baltimore,  an  outstanding 
citizen  and  philanthropist. 

Mayor  McKeldin's  remarks  follow : 
Addresses  of  Hon.  Theodore  R.  McKeldin, 
Mayor  of  Baltimore 

(Addresses  delivered  In  connection  with 
grovmdbreaking  ceremony  and  luncheon  of 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  Western  High 
School) 

CROt*NDBREAKING 

Here  today  we  begin  the  process  of  proving 
that  Baltimore  Is  measuring  up.  not  only  to 
Its  municipal,  but  to  its  national  responsi- 
bilities. 

All  experts  agree  that  the  problems  facing 
the  Nation  today,  although  they  are  of  many 
kinds,  trace  back,  almost  without  exception, 
to  the  problem  of  education.  Poverty,  for 
example,  on  which  the  President  invites  us 
to  make  war,  is  to  a  very  large  extent  a  prob- 
lem of  the  Ignorant.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a 
man  with  even  a  fair  education  not  to  be 
able  to  find  a  job  that  will  enable  him  to 
keep  his  family  from  want;  but  among  the 
Illiterate  It  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more 
the  usual  thing. 

Even  In  the  matter  of  national  defense, 
education  counts  for  more  and  more.  The 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  can  make 
little  use  of  a  man  who  is  Illiterate,  or  nearly 
so.  On  the  other  hand.  If  a  recruit  has  ex- 
cellent high  school  training,  the  defense 
forces  can  not  only  use  him,  but  can  give 
him  additional  special  schooling  that  will 
make  his  military  service  not  a  loss  but  a 
gain  of  time  in  the  civilian  world  after  his 
term  of  service. 

However,  many  of  our  ablest  thinkers  have 
become  alarmed  lest  In  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  services  we  pay  too  exclusive  attention 
to  technical  training,  turning  out  large  num- 
bers of  scientists,  but  forgetting  that  tlie 
country's  first  need  is  fc«-  intelligent  citizens. 
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competent  to  discharge  their  civic  obligations 
with  wisdom  and  honor.  So  we  are  faced 
with  a  strong  demand  not  to  forget  the  hu- 
manities in  our  preoccupation  with  the 
sciences. 

On  this  spot  Baltimore  City  Is  preparing 
to  link  the  two  in  an  establishment  that  will 
be  the  city's  honor  and  pride.  Polytechnic, 
for  the  sciences,  is  balanced  by  Western  High 
for  the  humanities;  and  both  are  locat.ed  on 
a  site  where  their  noble  buildings  can  be  dis- 
played in  a  way  that  will  make  them  orna- 
ments as  well  as  utilities. 

This  is.  afi  I  see  it.  a  much  more  important 
consideration  than  some  people  believe.  The 
strictly  utilitarian  mind  holds  that  a  boy  or 
a  girl,  given  shelter  from  the  weather  and 
enough  elbowroom,  can  be  educated  as  well 
in  one  kind  of  structure  as  another,  and  it  is 
wasteful  to  spend  money  on  grace  and  dig- 
nity in  school  buildings. 

These  people  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
first  problem  of  education  Is  to  make  the 
student  desire  to  learn;  and  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  of  making  him  desire  to  learn 
is  to  associate  grace  and  dignity  with  learn- 
ing in  his  mind.  Put  him  in  a  hideous  old 
barn,  even  though  It  is  weathertight.  roomy, 
and  adequately  heated,  and  you  have  to  some 
extent  poured  contempt  upon  education,  and 
to  that  extent  blighted  his  desire  to  learn. 

Therefore.  I  am  delighted  that  the  archi- 
tects' drawings  show  a  group  of  buildings 
graceful  in  their  design  and  dignified  in  their 
proportions.  We  have  not  gone  in  for  gaudy 
magnificence,  but  we  have  gone  in  for  the 
beauty  that  is  attained  by  a  proper  balance 
of  line  and  mass.  Those  things  contribute 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  school  just  as  surely 
as  do  sturdy  construction  and  convenient  ar- 
rangement. I  do  not  believe  that  any  stu- 
dent can  come  on  the  campus  when  the 
group  is  completed  without  gaining  the  im- 
pression, although  he  may  not  realize  it  at 
the  time,  that  the  city  of  Baltimore  has  a 
real  respect  for  the  educated  man  or  women: 
which  will  stimulate  the  student's  desire  to 
beconie   one. 

I  feci.  too.  that  we  have  done  well  to  place 
this  group  apart  from  the  hvirly-burly  of 
the  business  section,  yet  within  easy  reach. 
I  believe  that  open  air,  sunlight,  and  a  wide- 
sweeping  view  also  contribute  to  education. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  youth  who  spends 
.son^.e  years  in  these  surroundings  will  attain 
an  increase  of  self-respect  that  will  be  of 
growing  value  as  the  years  pass:  and  I  can 
think  of  no  greater  contribution  to  good  citi- 
zenship. 

What  we  are  actually  building  here  is  a 
gatfway.  a  portal,  through  which  generations 
of  boys  and  girls  will  pass  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  untrained  mind  Into  the  ordered 
and  beautiful  world  of  the  republic  of  let- 
ters. It  is  highly  appropriate,  then,  that  the 
gateway  should  be  suggestive  of  the  order 
and  serenity  that  are  the  fine&t  rewards  of 
the  ciilliv,ited  mind. 

Let  us  speed  the  work,  thf-u.  fur  whatever 
formal  n.ime  we  niav  give  it.  the  re.il  meaning 
of  thi.*;  structure,  bocli  to  the  ffien  and  v.f.nieu 
who  build  and  to  the  boys  a!ici  cirls  who  will 
oco>;i>y  ii.  is  in  the  one  word,  "Hope   " 

LUNCHEON 

I  I'.ivo  talked  earlier  of  the  moaning  to 
B,iltitnore  of  tiie  cor.struction  Job  we  suirted 
today  - 1  mea;i  the  m.tsonry.  steel  and  con- 
crete strucmres.  I  propose  now  to  talk  about 
another  kind  of  construction  that  goes  along 
with  it.  but  that  docs  not  use  tangible,  visi- 
ble building  materials.  There  are  things 
going  into  this  con.st ruction  job  that  are  not 
measured  by  a  .slidcrule  nor  weighed  on 
scale,  but  that  are  just  as  imporUtnt  as  any- 
thing hauled  in  by  trucks  or  poured  from  a 
concrete-mixer. 

The  tangible  things  we  use  to  build  nn 
educational  plant.  The  intangible,  we  use 
to  build  pride  of  achievement.  The  educa- 
tional plant  will  be  worth  $13  million.    Wh..t 


the  achievement  will  be  worth  Is  beyond 
computation.  Where  the  physical  plant  Is 
btillt  of  masonry,  steel  and  concrete,  the 
achievement  Is  built  of  skill,  confidence  and 
faith — skill  to  make  the  buildings  strong  and 
beautiful;  confidence  that  the  Job  will  be 
carried  through  to  a  triumphant  conclusion; 
faith  that  the  finished  work  will  be  the  door 
of  hope  for  thousands  of  Baltimore  boys  and 
girls. 

Now  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  man  who 
has  contracted  to  supply  us  these  things, 
Victor  Prenkil,  president  of  Baltimore  Con- 
tractors. Of  course  If  you  look  through  the 
legal  docmnents  you  will  find  none  of  these 
things  mentioned;  but  they  ape  in  the  con- 
tract, jixst  the  same.  WTitten  there  not  by 
the  lawyers,  but  by  the  life-work  of  Victor 
Frenkil. 

The  story  should  be  familiar  to  us  for  it 
unfolded  right  here  in  Baltimore,  and  it 
follows  the  lines  of  the  story  that  embodies 
the  American,  dream,  the  story  of  the  boy 
who.  starting 'Without  wealth,  or  Influence, 
or  friends  in  high  places,  pulled  himself  up 
by  a  combination  of  intelligence  and  inte- 
grity, until  he  stands  like  one  of  the  rttlers 
of  the  great  city  of  Tyre,  "whose  traffickers 
are  the  honorable  of  the  earth." 

Victor  Frenkil  came  up  the  hard  way. 
Helping  around  his  father's  store  at  9.  out 
of  school  and  holding  a  full-time  Job  at  17. 
he  started  in  business  tor  himself  in  1931. 
half-way  down  the  landslide  of  the  great 
depression.  A  man  who  could  merely  sur- 
vive In  those  days  was  good.  A  man  who 
could  build  up  a  business  then  was  more 
than  good,  he  was  a  phenomenon. 

But  Vic  Frenkil  did  it.  Statistically,  it 
wasn't  much  of  a  business.  In  that  'first 
year  his  contracts  ranged  from  $15  to  a  top 
of  $250.  But  that  wasn't  the  point.  The 
point  was  that  it  kept  going  and  growing  at 
a  time  when  giant  corporations  were  crash- 
ing all  over  the  place.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  to  get  a  $15  contract  in  1931  didn't 
take  more  real  ability  than  t-o  get  this  $13 
million  contract  in  1965,  for  b  magnificent 
record  of  achievement  is  more  help  to  a  man 
than  an  unlimited  credit  line. 

On  his  first  sizable  job  by  an  error  in  his 
own  estimate  he  lost  $1,200,  a  more  serious 
blow  to  him  at  that  time  than  a  loss  of  a 
hundred  times  as  much  would  be  today.  But 
did  he  plead  excuses,  moan,  and  groan,  and 
try  to  wriggle  out?  Not  he.  He  took  the 
Jolt,  paid  the  loss  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and 
finished  the  Job  for  his  client  ,as  agreed. 
And  he  lost  only  in  the  short  run.  The 
reputation  for  honesty  given  him  by  that 
deal  in  the  long  riui  was  wirlh  far  more  than 
$1,200. 

Vic  Frenkil.  in  fact,  ii;  a  fine  inustnuion  of 
a  saying  that  w<is  a  favorite  with  the  senior 
Kennedy.  Joseph  P.  Tmie  and  again  he  told 
his  sons,  "When  the  going  gets  tough,  that's 
when  the  tough  get  going."  In  1931  the 
going  was  tough,  but  that's  when  Vic  Frenkil 
got  going,  and  he  has  been  going  ever  since. 

He  has  gone  so  far  that  today  ho  is  in  posi- 
tion, as  general  contractor,  to  deliver  not 
only  the  physical  building  materials  that  will 
go  into  these  schools,  but  also  the  spiritual 
values  that  we  need  even  more  than  we  need 
bricks  and  mortar^the  skill  that  will  build 
those  buildings  right:  the  c-xifidence  that 
they  will  be  delivered  e>:;'.ctly  is  .'.greed:  and 
the  faith  that  in  constructing  them  we  are 
adding  immensely  to  the  educational  oppcr- 
tunities  of  Baltimore  boys  and  girls. 

For  that  is  what  we  owe  the  rising  genera- 
tions. For  youth  tod.iy  the  goiiig  is,  in  many 
respects,  actually  tougher  than  it  w,-is  in  1931 
bccau-c  more  education  is  required  to  hold 
even  the  simplest  Job"  I  am  not  sure  that 
even  a  bi  y  a.?  good  as  Vic  Prcn|<il  wa.^.  start- 
ing with  the  same  handicap^  cotild  go  as 
fast  and  as  far  as  he  did  i 

But  never  mind  that.  Vic  did  it,  and  in 
tli.it  we  rejoice.  Do  you  reniooiber  the  song 
written   by   the  fellow  who  Joined  the  Navy 


and  served  as  an  ordinary  seaman,  a  plain 
gob.  through  the  late  war?  The  rest  of  i- 
doesn't  apply,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  ai. 
agree  that  Vic  Frenkil  Is  entitled  to  sing  th. 
last  lines,  in  which  the  gob  asserted  th.-i- 
there  is  no  danger  at  all  for  "a  nation  witji 
millions  of  men  like  Nimitz,  and  Halsey.  ano 
me." 


A  Letter  Carrier  Looks  at  the  Mails 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
poor  mail  sei-vice  in  the  United  States. 
I  have  received  legitimate  complaints 
from  postal  patrons  in  nearly  every 
community  in  the  Nation.  Reports  of 
poor  postal  sei'^'ice  are  not  confined  to 
isolated  instances  or  areas — they  are  na- 
tionwide. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  summaries  of 
some  of  the  postal  service  problems  wa^ 
contained  in  an  interview  with  Jerome 
Keating,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Gamers,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  10  Republican  Con- 
gressional Committee  Newsletter,  which 
follows : 

M.ML  Service:    "The  Worst  I've  Ever  Seen 

Once  it  took  a  whole  day  to  deliver  mat: 
from  Cobleskill.  N.Y.,  to  Hydnsville,  N.Y.,  5 
miles  away.  Today,  under  the  administra- 
tions new  ZIP  code  program,  the  time  h.is 
been  cut  to  2  days. 

The  complaint  above  is  typical  of  those 
heard  daily  across  the  country  and  flooding 
into  congressional  offices  from  irate  postal 
users.  What's  behind  the  deteriorating  mail 
service?  To  try  to  find  out,  the  Newsletter 
interviewed  Jerome  Keating,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  whic!'. 
represents  the  Nation's  postmen.  The  inter- 
view follows: 

Mr.  Keating,  just  how  bad  is  mail  service 
tliese  days? 

•It's  the  worst  I've  ever  seen  and  I've  beeu 
oi^sociated  with  the  Letter  Carriers  for  42 
years     It  gets  worse  every  year." 

C.^.n  you  give  some  specifics? 

Mr.  Keating.  Yes.  Service  has  been  cut 
ail  along  the  line.  The  postal  service  ha.> 
steadily  consolidated  post  offices,  redttced 
r.iilway  post  office  operations  and  cut  money- 
order  and  postal  savings  facilities.  Twice- 
daily  deliveries  now  are  redticed  to  one.  Par- 
cel po-st  deliveries  are  down  to  5  from  6  per 
v.eek.  I  have  here  on  my  desk  the  wrappin;: 
from  a  package  mailed  from  lower  Manha;- 
tan  to  a  point  on  Long  Isl.md  on  January  4 
It  did  not  arrive  until  the  14th.  Ten  day.^ 
to  travel  just  a  few  miles.  Another  packirgp. 
mailed  from  Washington.  D.C..  last  January 
13.  arri\cd  at  its  destination  in  Des  Molncr^ 
on  Jaiiu.try  2.5.  In  Greenville.  S.C..  churcli 
bulletins  niailed  on  a  Monday  did  not  arrive 
until  the  following  Monday  or  Tuesday 
tliereby  leaving  members  uninformed  about 
the  Sunday  services.  All  were  for  local 
delivery.  In  Madisonville,  Ky..  beauty  par- 
lors' supplies,  shipped  parcel  post  by  train 
from  nearby  Nashville,  took  nearly  a  week 
In  slieer  exasperation,  the  owners  switched 
to  a  commercial  delivery  service. 

Speaking  of  parcel  post,  why  are  so  mtiny 
packnges  smashed  in  the  mails? 

Mr.  Keating.  Largely  because  of  electronic 
sorting  equipment.     At  the  main  post  office 
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in  Washington,  D.C.,  14  employees  are  kept 
busy  rewrapplng  broken  packages.  Recently, 
the  St.  Paul  post  office  was  smashing  25 
hampers  of  packages  dally.  When  this  forced 
them  to  return  to  human  labor,  -the  rate 
dropped  to  one  hamper  per  day. 

What's  behind  all  these  shortcomings  In 
the  mall  service  these  days? 

Mr.  Keating.  Lack  of  manpower,  primarily. 
Reduced  vise  of  raUroads  is  another  reason. 
The  Post  Office  now  has  taken  the  position 
that  sorting  of  mail  in  transit,  as  done  In  the 
railway  mail  cars,  is  no  longer  necessary. 
All  of  this  means  not  only  poor  service,  but 
more  and  more  overtime.  Some  postal  work- 
ers now  spend  80  hours  a  week  on  the  Job. 
Tliat  Is  a  waste  of  money,  because  a  man 
Cannot  work  efficiently  that  long. 

That  brings  up  the  question  of  postal  em- 
ployee morale.     What's  the  picture  there? 

Mr.  Keating.  It  could  hardly  be  worse. 
Postal  employees  are  trying  to  do  a  Job  they 
ciiinot  do  because  there  are  not  enough  of 
:hem.  But,  of  course,  they  get  the  blame  for 
poor  ser\'lce.  Employees  are  being  worked  to 
their  physical  limits  and  are  suffering  in 
many  ways.  In  the  Atlanta  region,  there 
•.ere  55,840  hours  of  work  lost  over  seven  pay 
periods.  Many  accidents  were  due  to  physi- 
cal and  mental  exhaustion.  Employees  In 
the  Denver  post  office  have  been  requested  to 
-.ncel  annual  leave.  In  Hays,  Kans.,  aU  an- 
:.ual  leave  has  been  canceled.  It  Is  Impos- 
Mble  to  begin  to  tell  of  all  instances  where 
men  are  compelled  to  carry  their  own  mall 
:  oute  and  part  of  another  one. 

What's  your  answer  to  these  problems? 

Mr.  BLEATING.  The  postal  service  needs  more 

.nanpower,  particularly  the  appointment  of 

all-time  career  employees  to  a  greater  ex- 

•cnt.    Equipment    and    management    tech- 

.iques  were  supposed  to  Improve  service,  re- 

uce  manpower.     But  frankly,   they  looked 

letter  in  the  show  window  than  they  have 

•:\-orked  inside  the  store.    ABCD   (same  day 

ijuslnese  delivery)   has  delayed  as  much  or 

iiore  mall  than  It  expedited.     It  has  tiu-ned 

out  to  be  a  mere  gimmick.     Much  more  has 

>een  expected  from  the  ZIP  code  than  It  can 

roduce.    The  program  depends  upon  a  ma- 

hine,  the  optlctU   scanner,  which  has  not 

ven  been   completely  Invented— and  when 

:ivent-ed  will  have  many  shortcomings.     The 

naln  trouble  Is  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 

•nent  has  been  laying  off  people  in  antlclpa- 

lon   of  autcMnation   before   the  automated 

machines  have  arrived. 


Robert  E.  Kennedy  Named  Sun-Times 
Associate  Editor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   TLLIKOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  Include  In  the  Record  today  a 
most  welcome  announcement  which  ap- 
i-'eared  in  the  Chicago  Sim -Times  dis- 
closing that  Robert  E.  Kermedy,  chief 

ditorial  writer  of  that  publication  since 
1050,  has  been  named  associate  editor. 
In  making  the  announcement  Mr.  Mil- 
ourn  P.  Akers  praised  Mr.  Kennedy  for 
:he  objectivity  with  which  he  approaches 

veiT  editorial  problem. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Rob- 
ot t  E.  Kennedy  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  During  all  of  these  years 
I  have  seen  Mr.  Kennedy  exemplify  the 
highest  principles  of  American  journal- 


ism. He  has  always  been  a  credit  to  his 
profession,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  many 
friends  throughout  the  Nation  will  be 
happy  to  learn  of  his  very  well  deserved 
promotion. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
announcement  follows: 

ROBEHT  E.  Kennedy  Named  Stjn-Times 
Associate  Edttok 

Robert  E.  Kennedy  was  named  associate 
editor  of  the  Sun-Times  Saturday.  The  ap- 
pointment, effective  Immediately,  was  an- 
nounced by  Milbtirn  P.  Akers,  editor  of  the 
Sun-Times. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Akers  said, 
"I  have  been  associated  with  Robert  Ken- 
nedy for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  is  a  very  able  and  widely  experienced 
newspaperman,  an  excellent  student  of  pub- 
lic affairs  and,  equally  Important,  one  pos- 
sessed of  an  Intelligent  compassion  for  the 
underprivileged  and  the  oppressed.  The  ob- 
jectivity with  which  he  approaches  every 
editorial  problem  Is  unsurpassed." 

Kennedy  has  been  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Sun-Times  since  1950.  Dvtrlng  this  pe- 
riod he  has  traveled  extensively  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  to  observe  firsthand  polit- 
ical and  economic  conditions  In  this  country, 
Europe,  and  Latin  America. 

In  1947  he  became  a  charter  member  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writ- 
ers and  served  as  chairman  for  1957-58.  He 
was  president  of  the  Chicago  Press  Club  in 
1963. 

In  1954  Kennedy  won  the  TWA  Aviation 
Award  for  editorials  on  travel.  His  editor- 
ials were  Included  In  those  for  which  the 
Sun-Times  won  the  Chicago  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations  Award  In  1956  and  the  Educa- 
tion Writers  Association  Award  in  1957. 

Kennedy  began  his  career  as  a  reporter  for 
the  City  News  Bureau  In  1929.  During  the 
early  1930's  he  covered  prohibition  era  gang 
murders,  board  of  education  affairs,  pwlltics, 
and  such  famotis  court  trials  as  those  of 
Roger  Touhy  and  the  late  Samuel  Insull. 

After  a  stint  as  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  City  News  Btureau,  Kennedy  Joined  the 
Chicago  Times  In  1935  as  night  city  editor. 
In  1938  he  was  made  political  editor  and 
wrote  a  dally  column.  "Mugwump."  Four 
years  later  he  became  chief  of  the  Times' 
Washington  biu-eau  where  he  wrote  a  dally 
political  column. 

In  1954  he  was  named  chief  editorial  writer 
for  the  Times.  Five  years  later  he  asstuned 
the  post  of  chief  editorial  writer  for  the  Sun- 
Times,  a  post  he  has  held  up  to  now. 


Free     Elections,     Not     Anticommunism, 
Shonld  Be  Goal  of  U.S.  Intervention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  5.  1965 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need 
some  plain  talk  about  the  nature  and 
morality  of  intervention  because  the  ac- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  Domini- 
cian  RepubUc  these  last  10  days  has  out- 
stripped, or  at  least  fails  to  correspond 
uith  the  contemporary  attitude  about 
intervention. 

Intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  nations  is  strongly  condemned. 
This  principle  is  found  In  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter and  it  Is  even  more  expUcity  stated 
In  the  Charter  of  the  OAS.    Yet  we  in- 


tervene every  day  in  the  affairs  of  other 
nations.  The  total  thrust  and  purpose 
of  American  foreign  policy  is  aimed  at 
influencing  events  in  other  nations  rang- 
ing f  nxn  our  military  strength  designed 
to  deter  others  frc«n  starting  a  war  to 
economic  assistance  aimed  at  speeding 
development  in  the  recipient  nations. 

These  kinds  of  intervention  have  l)een 
acceptable  and  not  thought  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  prohibitions  contained 
in  the  various  multilateral  charters  be- 
cause they  are  peaceful  in  character. 
They  do  not  employ  force. 

We  are  using  force  in  South  Vietnam. 
Inter\ention  in  South  Vietnam  has  l)een 
justified  on  the  ground  that  the  insur- 
gency war  had  external  origins  and  con- 
tinues to  have  outside  support  thereby 
constituting  aggression  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  U2I.  Charter.  The  charter 
permits  us  to  intervene  when  there  is 
aggression.  We  have  not  taken  that 
claim  before  the  U.N.,  however. 

Today,  we  have  taken  another  step. 
We  are  employing  force  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  to  quell  a  revolution  which 
admittedly  was  of  internal  origin.  We 
need  to  talk  about  these  events  and  what 
they  mean,  because  the  quality  of  our 
leadership— its  morality,  if  you  will— Is 
being  called  into  serious  question.  IxJth 
by  our  own  citizens  and  abroad.  We 
must  reconcile  our  actions  within  the 
more  fundamental  values  which  are  gen- 
erally shared  by  mankind. 

UNITED    STATES    AND    THE    DOMINICAN    REPI7BLIC 

In  1963  President  Bosch,  elected  7 
months  earlier  and  strongly  supported  by 
the  United  States,  was  overthro^Ti  by  a 
military  coup.  We  protested  and  sus- 
pended aid  but  did  not  send  in  the  Ma- 
rines. 

In  the  past  10  days  the  United  States 
did  intervene  in  the  Dominican  RepubUc 
when  a  new  revolution  sought  to  restore 
President  Bosch  to  power.  We  did  so 
because  of  our  fear  of  a  possible  Com- 
munist takeover  in  that  revolution.  But 
the  hard  truth  Is  that  most  revolutionary 
movements  seeking  to  oust  a  military 
sponsored  or  nondemocraticaJly  based 
government  wUl  contain  some  Commu- 
nists. They  may  lean  toward  Mo«5ow, 
toward  Peiping,  or  they  may  be  indig- 
enous types.  If  they  were  in  charge. 
they  surely  would  not  reestablish  demo- 
ci-atic  institutions  in  that  country.  But 
how  can  we  know  with  accuracy  the  role 
they  are  playing?  One  can  assume  that 
the  more  resistance  encountered  by  the 
revolution  the  more  the  Communists 
move  toward  control.  Yet  their  influ- 
ence carmot  be  easily  identified  nor  can 
we  assess  their  prospective  control  if  the 
revolution  is  successful. 

One  Is  not  reassured  by  the  cries  from 
some  within  the  United  States  that  our 
own  civil  rights  movement  Is  Communist 
Inspired,  nor  by  the  tendency  in  Latin 
America  to  classify  social  reformers  gen- 
erally as  Commiuiists.  just  as  Gteneral 
Wessin  with  whom  we  are  cooperating 
calls  former  President  Bosch  Commxmist. 
which  he  is  not. 

Thus,  if  the  United  States  continues 
to  use  this  rationale  of  a  possible  Com- 
munist takeover  for  Intervention,  we  axe 
placed  in  a  peculiar  and  imtenable  posi- 
tion.   We  do  not  intervene  when  demo- 
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cratic  institutions  are  destroyed  by  a 
military  takeover,  but  we  do  intervene 
wtien  efforts  are  made  to  restore  such 
institutions  because  of  the  inevitability 
of  Communists  attaching  themselves  to 
the  cause. 

This  is  a  wholly  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs.  This  type  of  assymetrical  inter- 
vention can  only  lead  to  increasing  iso- 
lation from  our  friends  and  increasing 
involvement  in  the  civil  wars  of  other 
countries. 

The  fundamental  objections  to  force- 
ful intervention  come  from  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind,  particularly  from  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  been  the 
victims  of  intervention.  Countries 
which  have  been  under  colonial  control 
and  countries  which  though  emancipated 
have  been  subjected  to  the  strong  arm 
of  the  larger  powers  are  particularly 
sensitive.  We  need  only  ask  how  we 
would  feel  if  other  powers  were  to  inter- 
vene with  force  in  our  affairs. 

NONINTERVENTION     IS     NOT    AN    ABSOLUTE 
PRINCIPLE 

Yet  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  noninter- 
vention is  not  an  absolute  principle  para- 
mount above  all  others.  My  clearest  ex- 
ample is  the  genocide  committed  by  the 
Nazis  against  the  Jews.  Who  among  us 
could  ever  again  stand  by  and  say  this 
was  no  concern  of  ours?  A  contemporary 
exampleig^he  ruthless,  uncivilized  treat- 
ment which  South  Africa  accords  its 
non-European  population.  Nor  can 
civilized  people  ignore  the  wholesale  de- 
nial of  political  and  personal  rights  by 
totalitarian  governments  on  both  the 
left  and  the  right.  In  short,  there  are 
more  compelling  considerations  to  de- 
termine our  conduct  than  that  of  non- 
intervention. 

THE  PROMOTION  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVE  DEMOCRACY 

The  promotion  of  representative  de- 
mocracy as  a  form  of  government  is  one 
principle  to  which  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention must  often  give  way.  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  is  bottomed  on  the 
belief  that  a  world  of  democratic  nations 
provides  the  most  favorable  environment 
for  our  own  security.  Our  faith  in  the 
democratic  process  has  deep  pragmatic 
roots.  The  genius  of  this  process  is  its 
ability  to  effect  change  without  revolu- 
tion. Moreover,  experience  has  shown 
that  governments  which  have  a  mature 
political  process  permitting  the  free 
exercise  of  the  ballot  are  least  likely  to 
engage  in  military  adventures  and  are 
most  likely  to  add  stability  to  the  inter- 
national community. 

OAS     NATIONS     ARE     COMMITTED     TO     PROMOTING 
DEMOCRACY 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  representative  de- 
mocracy is  an  important  goal  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  In 
the  Charter  of  Bogota  which  set  up  the 
OAS  in  1948  as  a  "regional  agency  with- 
in the  U.N.,"  there  appears  the  following 
language: 

The  solidarity  of  the  American  States  and 
the  high  aims  which  are  sought  through  it 
require  the  political  organization  of  those 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  effective  exercise  of 
representative  democracy. 

A  conference  of  Western  hemispheric 
nations  was  called  in  1962  on  this  ques- 
tion.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 


conference,  called  the  "First  Symposium 
on  Representative  Democracy,"  was  held 
in  Santo  Domingo,  capital  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  from  December  17  to  22, 
1962.  One  of  the  activities  of  the  con- 
ference was  the  observation  of  the 
December  20  election  which  brought  that 
Island  its  first  representntive  govern- 
ment after  30  years  of  the  Trujillo  dic- 
tatorship. ' 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  that  OAS 
symposium  that  "the  other  fundamental 
principles  of  the  American  regional  sys- 
tem would  become  truly  meaningful  only 
insofar  as  all  the  member  States  adopted 
a  vigorous  constitutional  policy  favoring 
the  establishment  or  consolidation  of 
such  a  political  system  within  their  re- 
spective national  territories." 

So  the  principle  is  well  ectablished  in 
our  hemisphere  to  promote  representa- 
tive democracy. 

INTERVENTION  IN  DOMINICAN   REPUBLIC  MAY  BE 
JUSTTFIBD 

The  action  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  can  be  justified,  in 
my  opinion,  if  the  basis  for  such  Inter- 
vention is  explicitly  stated  as  the  need 
to  preserve  the  right  of  the  people  to 
choose  their  own  government.  This 
statement  needs  to  be  followed  by  action 
consistent  with  this  objective.  If  tlie 
United  States  promptly  moves  toward 
the  holding  of  free  elections  and  requests 
the  OAS  to  take  over  in  the  interim, 
then  I  see  the  total  effect  of  interven- 
tion resulting  in  the  strengthening  of 
democratic  institutions  on  the  island, 
the  avoidance  of  bloodshed,  and  the  will 
of  the  people  being  observed. 

What  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs  is 
the  establishment  of  a  client  government 
dependent  upon  outside  forces  for  sup- 
ix)rt.  This  would  utterly  destroy  any 
moral  foundation  for  our  action. 

These  steps  in  support  of  the  right  of 
the  people  to  choose  then-  own  govern- 
ment would  not  be  easy.  The  Domini- 
can Republic  lacks  strong  traditions  of 
public  service.  It  had  barely  the  veneer 
of  an  effectively  organized  and  func- 
tioning government. 

Suppose  that  under  OAS  sponsorship 
an  election  is  held  and  someone  is 
elected  President  who  finds  himself  un- 
able to  meet  the  demands  of  his  people 
for  adequate  wages,  employment,  and 
economic  progress.  Then  the  country 
moves  more  closely  toward  another  coup, 
revolution,  or  civil  war?  Then  what  is 
the  role  of  the  OAS  or  the  United  States? 

There  is  no  easy  answer  to  this  di- 
lemma, and  every  course  of  action  in- 
volves calculated  risks.  For  my  money. 
however.  I  would  choose  the  right  of  self- 
government  unrestricted  except  for  a 
continuing  guarantee  to  the  people  that 
their  right  to  choose  their  own  leader- 
would  be  respected  and  enforced. 
This  would  mean  that  a  military  coup  or 
any  other  revolution  would  automatically 
bring  forward  OAS  forces  designed  to  en- 
force these  basic  constitutional  processes. 
This  is  the  kind  of  intervention  which  in 
my  judgment  is  highly  moral  and  is 
sorely  needed. 

Had  this  type  of  guarajitee  been  in 
effect  in  1963  President  Bosch  could  have 
called  upon  the  OAS  or  the  United  States 
for  help  in  defending  his  constitutional 
right   to  his  office.    Such   a   procedure 


would,  of  course,  be  giving  free  license 
to  the  people  to  vote  into  office  good  and 
bad  presidents  alike,  some  of  whom 
might  well  damage  the  economy  or  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation.  Unfortunate  as  this 
might  be,  there  is  no  other  acceptabie 
solution  which  does  not  place  our  goals 
in  serious  jeopardy. 

MULTILATERAL    FORCE   IS    BEST 

I  have  suggested  that  the  OAS  takr 
on  these  new  tasks,  because  multilater  U 
intervention  carries  assxxrance  that  an- 
nounced reasons  for  intervening  are  in- 
deed genuine  and  unlikely  to  becomo 
subordinated  to  someone  else's  nationn'. 
interest.  Confidence  in  the  multilateral 
agency  is  thereby  engendered.  More- 
over, the  presence  of  multilateral  forces 
favorably  changes  the  psychology  flow- 
ing from  the  use  of  force. 

The  prime  example  was  the  reci-uit- 
ment  for  use  in  the  Congo  of  small  nation 
forces  which  had  no  history  of  colonial- 
ism. Logistical  support,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  supplied  by  the  larger  nations 
The  same  concepts  applied  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  would  be  of  enormoi. 
assistance. 

THE  ROLE    OF    THE    UNITED    NATIONS 

Although  the  OAS  seems  the  logical 
agency  to  effect  a  transition  to  a  popu- 
larly elected  government,  the  United 
Nations  may  be  the  logical  vehicle  for  a 
major  economic  program  which  mu^ 
surely  follow  the  reestablishment  of  a 
democratic  govenunent  in  this  country 
which  suffers  from  illiteracy  and  higii 
unemployment.  The  U.N.  Economic 
Commission  for  Latin  America,  the  U.N 
Special  Pvmd  and  Expanded  Technical 
Assistance  programs  or  the  World  Baiii: 
might  well  be  asked  to  accept  substantirtl 
development  responsibilities  in  the  Do- 
minican Repiiblic  in  cooperation  with 
the  Inter-American  Committee  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  This  possibility 
should  be  explored  because  the  United 
States  should  make  perfectly  clear  to  the 
world  as  well  as  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public our  willingness  to  employ  multi- 
lateral agencies  to  carry  out  a  program 
of  economic  assistance  to  which  we  will 
make  substantial  contributions  rathe: 
than  insist  on  a  bilateral  aid  relatioii- 
ship. 

The  possibility  of  the  United  Natioi 
becoming  the  multilateral  agency  to  ii:- 
tervene  in  suppoi^t  of  free  elections  need  - 
further  consideration.    The  OAS  Chartc: 
provisions  are  explicit  in  rejecting  sucl; 
a  role  today — but  they  can  be  change  i 
The  U.N.  Charter  provisions  are  not  s  ■ 
explicit  and  in  the  case  of  the  Cong  ■ 
the  U.N.  found  a  way  to  intervene.    Fo: 
the  moment  the  political  problems  withi-i 
the  U.N.  probably  preclude  such  a  rol. 
leaving  regional  organizations  such  a 
the  OAS  and  the  OAU  in  the  best  po.'^i- 
tion  to  act  if  tiiey  will.     There  is  no  in- 
herent reason,   however,   why  the  U  X 
should  not  act  when  requested  to  act  b.. 
a    freely    chosen    government    which    i 
threatened  by  forces  within  the  country. 

UNITKD    STATES    MIST    ANNOUNCE    ITS    OBJECT!'. 
OF     FREE     ELECTIONS 

Some  implications  which  follow  from 
this  examination  of  our  intervention  i:. 
the  Dominican  Republic  are  inescapable 
We  need  to  firmly  fix  in  our  minds  an  i 
announce  to  the  world  that  our  objective 
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is  the  preservation  of  the  right  of  people 
to  choose  their  own  govenunent.  It  is 
in  these  terms  that  w^e  must  justify  the 
use  of  force,  and  not  on  the  grounds  of 
anticommunism.  Moreover,  this  re- 
Qiiires  a  reexamination  of  oiu  position 
on  coups  which  are  committed  by  the 
iriilitary  forces  in  these  countries. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  events  in 
he  Dominican  Republic  will  cause  this 
.Nation  to  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  what 
;•  really  seeks  to  do — and  then  to  speak 
.::c  tiTith.  If  a  fundamental  reexami- 
r.ation  follows  these  events  it  may  bring 
a  liew  surge  of  enthusiasm  and  commit- 
ment to  the  enormous  undertakings  of 
lias  Nation  across  the  globe. 

WE   ARE    AT   A    CROSSROADS 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the 
United  States  stands  at  one  of  its  most 
eracial  crossroads  since  World  War  II. 
1  he  energetic  application  of  force  by 
President  Johnson  has  filled  a  vacuum, 
but  like  the  genie  in  the  bottle,  we  may 
i.ave  uncorked  an  111  spirit  which  can  do 
riore  damage  to  the  United  States  than 
rny  other  single  action  taken  since  the 

'.d  of  World  War  H.  People  across  this 
.  ntire  globe  will  be  watching  with  close 
;  itention  the  steps  now  taken  by  oui' 
Government.    If  there  was  ever  a  time 

hen  the  fundamental  morality  of  our 

\ation  had  to  be  demonstrated,  that  time 

now.    This    fundamental    morality 

lust  be  pursued  vigorously  to  its  logical 
i.  inclusion  despite  the  calculated  risks 
•  hich  are  involved. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
..kewise   stands  at   a  crossroads.    The 

octrine  of  nonintervention  uncritically 
-.ccepted  these  past  decades  must  now  be 
I'  examined  with  eyes  which  also  com- 
;  rehend  the  enormous  moral  implica- 
;ions  of  the  events  which  are  unfolding. 
If  the  OAS  meets  these  challenges,  it  can 
::tei-ally  transform  this  hemisphere  with 
.:cw  relationships  which  recognize  man's 

esponsibility  to  man  and  our  mutual  in- 

erdependence  in  otir  common  efforts  to 

ocure  the  blessings  of  freedom  for  pos- 
'.erity. 


The  Importance  of  Job  Vacancy  Data 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  the  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
have  been  urging  the  administration  to 
'io  a  statistical  stirvey  on  job  vacancies  to 
ei-ve  as  a  critical  tool  of  economic  pol- 
icymaking. Work  on  this  project  has 
vow  begun.  At  the  same  time,  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  has 
bten  conducting  its  ov^-n  pilot  studies  in 
tiiis  area,  the  first  results  of  which  were 
announced  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  10. 

In  a  Rochester,  N.Y.,  study,  the  NICE 
found  8,000  job  vacancies  for  an  esti- 
mated job  vacancy  rate  of  3  percent  of 
ihe  work  force.    When  the  NICE  elimi- 


nated those  jobs  that  would  be  avail- 
able at  some  date  beyond  the  cutoff  date 
of  the  study,  the  job  vacancy  rate  was 
1.9  percent.  Comparing  these  figures  to 
Rochester's  2.7  percent  unemployment 
rate  presents  a  convincing  demonstra- 
tion of  how  in  at  least  one  labor  market 
area,  the  niunber  of  jobs  going  begging 
equals  or  even  surpasses  the  number  of 
people  unemployed. 

This  information  makes  strikingly 
clear  the  dangers  inherent  in  trj-ing  to 
pump  up  aggregate  demand  in  order  to 
reduce  unemployment  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  number  of  job  vacancies  ex- 
isting in  the  economy.  It  lends  new  ur- 
gency to  the  need  for  such  data  which 
has  been  expressed  by  Prof.  Arthur 
Burns,  Prof.  Raymond  Saulnier,  and 
other  distinguished  economists. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Washington  Post,  to 
which  I  referred  be  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
Job  Vacancies  Study  Adds  Fuel  to  Policy 
Controversy 

(By  Prank  C.  Porter,  Washington  Post  staff 
■writer) 

New  fuel  for  a  continuing  argument  over 
national  economic  policy  was  supplied  yes- 
terday by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  whicli  said  a  pilot  study  indicates  the 
significance  of  Job  vacancy  statistics. 

The  finding  bolsters  the  case  of  some  con- 
servative economists,  who  contend  that  un- 
employment figures  as  a  determinant  of  Gov- 
ernment policy  are  misleading  unless  com- 
parable statistics  on  unfilled  Job  opening  are 
also  considered. 

Other  economists  have  argued  that  Job 
vacancy  figures  are  uncollectible  in  a  form 
precise  enough  to  be  useful — largely  because 
too  many  employers  are  un-wlUlng  to  furnish 
the  information. 

But  the  NICB,  a  business-backed  research 
organization,  claimed  yesterday  that  "a  high 
rate  of  employer  response  can  be  obtained." 

It  released  the  first  part  of  a  pUot  study 
in  which  it  surveyed  401  employers  in  the 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  area  and  found  some  8,000 
job  vacancies  as  of  February  12. 

NICB  reported  33  percent  of  the  openings 
were  for  professional  and  managerial  talent; 
22  percent  for  semiskilled  workers.  17  per- 
cent for  skilled,  14  for  clerical  and  sales.  7 
percent  for  service,  and  6  percent  for  un- 
skilled workers. 

E>espite  the  demand  for  professional  types, 
the  sxu-vey  found  that  in  58  percent  of  the 
vacancies,  employers  were  willing  to  accept 
those  with  no  related  work  experience.  And 
in  more  than  a  third,  no  high  school  diploma 
was  required. 

As  a  result  of  the  survey,  Rochester's  Job 
vacancy  rate  was  estimated  at  3  percent  of 
the  work  force.  Eliminating  those  jobs  avail- 
able at  some  future  date,  the  rate  woiUd  be 
1.9  percent.  The  area's  unemployment  rate 
was  2.7  percent  at  the  time,  NICB  E§ld. 

The  small  spread  between  the  Job  vacancy 
and  unemployment  rate  goes  to  the  nxib  of 
the  argument  set  forth  by  Arthur  F.  Burns, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eccnomic  Ad- 
visers under  President  Eisenhower.  Writing 
recently  in  the  Harvard  Business  Review, 
Bxirns  took  issue  with  the  longstanding  pol- 
icy of  basing  stimulative  Federal  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  on  the  basis  of  a  high 
unemployment  rate  alone  without  any  ref- 
erence to  existing  job  vacancies. 

The  Bums  theory  can  be  put  this  way. 
Paced  with  an  alarming  7-i>ercent  unem- 
ployment rate,  a  nation  might  resort  to  def- 
icit financing  and  low  interest  rates  to 
perk  up  the  economy  and  take  up  the  man- 
power slack. 


But  supposing  the  job  vacancy  rate  was 
also  7  percent.  This  would  indicate  as  many 
unfilled  poeitions  as  idle  workers.  And  It 
would  suggest  either  or  both  of  two  condi- 
tions: (a)  imperfections  in  the  machinery 
of  matching  men  or  Jobs,  and  (b)  lack  of 
qualifications  among  the  unemployed  to  fit 
them  for  the  vacant  jobs. 

Under  these  conditions,  Bums  argued,  the 
Government's  stimulative  policy  would  have 
little  impact  on  unemployment;  rather 
would  it  aggravate  a  skilled  manpower  short- 
age through  increasing  demand  and  thus 
produce  Inflation. 

Some  liberal  economists,  in  addition  to 
being  dubious  about  the  usefulness  of  Job 
vacancy  figures,  fear  they  might  be  used  as 
a  political  tool  to  squelch  or  cut  back  eco- 
nomic stimuli  and  other  policies  to  relieve 
unemployment. 

But  H.  Bruce  Palmer,  NICB  president,  not- 
ed yesterday  that  "Job  vacancy  information 
lias  been  collected  and  published  regularly  in 
most  of  the  developed  countries. 

"Our  ultimate  goal  is  the  development  of 
at  least  as  good  a  measiu-e  of  the  demand 
for  labor  as  we  now  have  for  the  supply  of 
labor,"  he  said.  "Although  final  Judgment 
must  await  the  completion  of  two  additional 
surveys  later  this  year,  It  seems  apparent  at 
this  point  that  a  meaningful  count  of  job 
vacancies  can  be  made." 


Los  Angeles  City  Council  Opposes  Dirksen 
Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
former  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Council,  I  am  proud  to  report  its  unani- 
mous opposition  to  propwsals  which 
would  overturn  the  one-man  one-vote 
rule.  The  action  of  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Council  and  of  many  other  representa- 
tive governmental  bodies  and  organiza- 
tions throughout  our  Nation  is  encour- 
aging evidence  that  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple ■will  be  heard  and  that  attempts  to 
write  permission  for  unfair  legislative 
apFKjrtionment  Into  the  Constitution  will 
be  defeated.  The  text  of  the  council 
resolution  follows: 

^^^le^eas  the  central  right  of  all  men  who 
live  In  a  self-governing  society  is  the  right 
to  vote;  and 

Whereas  the  form  of  a  self-governing  so- 
ciety is  nothing  but  a  pretense  and  a  decep- 
tion to  the  extent  that  its  structure  actually 
operates  to  grant  to  Its  members  an  unequal 
voice  in  the  conduct  of  their  public  business; 
and 

Whereas  citizens  of  the  populace  counties 
of  California  have  an  unjustifiably  unequal 
voice  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  because 
an  amendment  to  the  California  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  in  1926  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  political  dominance  over 
the  affairs  of  this  State  which  the  northern 
counties  of  California  enjoyed  by  reason  of 
their  population  In  the  19th  century;  and 
this  was  done  through  the  device  of  diluting 
the  strength  of  the  votes  of  persons  residing 
within  the  rapidly  growing  heavily  popu- 
lated counties  of  the  south;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
now  totaling  nearly  7  million  In  number,  are 
entitled  by  reason  of  their  population  to 
more  than  15  State  senators,  but  have  suf- 
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fered  by  reason  of  the  dilution  of  their  voting 
Influence  to  the  extent  that  now  they  have 
but  one  senator,  and  the  vote  of  a  citizen 
in  the  sparsely  settled  areas  of  the  State  is 
inflated  to  the  extent  that  it  may  have  as 
much  as  450  times  the  Influence  In  the  State 
senate  as  does  the  vote  of  a  citizen  in  Lioe 
Angeles  Ck>unty;  and 

Whereas  despite  court  ruling  that  this  in- 
justice must  end,  an  active  and  well-flnanced 
campaign  to  preserve  the  present  system  is 
being  carried  on  by  members  of  the  California 
State  senate  and  a  member  of  CsLlifornia 
interests  which  seek  to  preserve  the  present 
system  through  which  a  minority  of  less  than 
11  percent  of  the  people  can  effectively  con- 
trol the  State  senate;  and 

Whereas  Members  of  Congress  are  being 
actively  solicited  to  adopt  measures  making 
it  possible  for  minority  control  to  continue 
in  California,  and  there  Is  danger  that  this 
campaign  of  propaganda.  If  not  forcefully 
contradicted,  may  i>ersuade  even  Congress- 
men from  those  districts  of  California  which 
are  most  severely  discriminated  against  that 
the  people  of  the  heavily  populated  counties 
are  content  with  the  present  intolerable 
situation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Council  of  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles  advise  California's  Senators 
and  all  Members  of  Congress  elected  from 
the  County  of  Los  Angeles : 

1.  The  Council  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
without  a  dissenting  vote  has  advised  the 
State  legislature  that  it  favors  the  creation 
at  an  early  date  of  Senate  districts  in  this 
State  based  upon  the  judicially  approved 
principle  of  substantially  equal  population. 

2.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles  requests  the 
Congress  not  to  adopt  any  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution  which,  by  superseding 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment,  or  otherwise,  would  make  it 
possible  for  a  State  legislature,  whether  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  vote  of  the  people  or 
not.  to  be  so  organized  that  the  equality 
of  the  weight  and  influence  of  one  citizen's 
vote  upon  the  State's  legislative  processes 
Is  substantially  different  from  the  weight 
or  Influence  of  another's  merely  because  he 
lives  in  a  different  place,  engages  in  a  dif- 
ferent means  of  livelihood,  or  belongs  to  any 
class  or  group  whose  existence  has  no  rela- 
tionship to  his  status  as  a  citizen. 


Chicago's  Radio  and  Television  Industry 
Honors  Ralph  Atlass 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    rLLINOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Broadcast  Pioneers  Organiza- 
tion awarded  its  annual  achievement 
awai-d  to  Mr.  Ralph  Atlass,  vice  president 
of  the  Westznghouse  Broadcasting  Co., 
Inc.,  and  founder  of  radio  station  WIND 
in  Chicago. 

Several  hundred  leading  figures  in  the 
radio  and  tlevision  industiy  joined  in  the 
tribute  to  Mr.  Atlass,  who  has  scored 
with  several  of  the  "firsts"  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  radio  industi-y. 

Mr.  Howard  Miller,  one  of  Chicago's 
most  distinguished  radio  and  television 
personalities,  served  as  master  of  cere- 
monies at  this  inspiring  banquet. 

I  should  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
today.  Mr.  Miller's  eloquent  tribute  to 


Mr.  Ralph  Atlass,  and  I  should  also  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  today,  the 
names  of  those  lllustriouB  Chlcagoans 
who  sat  at  the  main  table  in  honoring 
Mr.  Atlass. 

Those  joining  in  the  ti-ibute  repre- 
sented a  cross  section  of  Chicago's  lead- 
ing personalities  in  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision industry. 

The  head  table  guest  list  included  the 
following : 

Bob  Larsen.  Chuck  Bill.  Daddy-G  Daylie. 
Josh  Brady,  Merv  Orlffln,  Gene  Taylor,  Capt. 
Bill  Eddy,  Virginia  Gale,  Bob  Atcher,  John 
Doremus.  Norman  Ross.  Paul  Gibson,  John 
Harrington,  John  Moser,  Dan  Calibraro. 

Sock  Hettler,  Don  McNeill,  Larry  Wolters, 
Ed  Wallis,  Howard  Miller,  Ralph  Atlass,  Jim 
Beach,  Jack  Brickhouse,  Irv  Kupclnet,  Ernie 
Shomo,  Lee  Phillip,  Jack  Bowen,  Franklyn 
MacCormack,  Eddie  Hubbard.  Fahey  Flynn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Miller's  remarks  fol- 
low: 
Address   by   Howard   Miller  at   the    Ralph 

Atlass    Testimonial    Banquet.    April    23, 

1965 

Unlike  Marc  Anthony,  who  appeared  in  the 
Roman  Senate  to  bury  Caesai.  not  to  praise 
him,  we  here  admit  that  our  privilege  is  to 
praise  Ralph  Atlass,  not  to  bury  him;  be- 
cause today,  Ralph  Atlass  is  as  vital  to  our 
Industry  as  he  has  been  since  1924,  when  he 
brought  a  facility  out  of  a  basement  in  his 
home  in  Lincoln,  111.,  a  facility  which  was 
born  a  decade  earlier  in  the  mind  of  an  11- 
year-old  boy,  only  to  become  radio  station 
WBBM.  Since  then,  for  these  intervening 
41  years,  he  has  continued  to  make  substan- 
tial contributions  to  our  thinking  and  to  the 
art  and  science  of  radio  conimunicatlons. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  wise  to  liBt  accomplish- 
ments of  one  so  alive  for  fear  a  hearer  might 
believe  the  contributions  have  ended — 
nothing  could  be  further  frcan  the  truth — 
but  for  the  historians,  let  me  recite  just  a 
few  of  the  firsts  achieved  by  Ralph  Atlass: 

First  public  service  shows  In  conjunction 
with  the  AMA  in  1924,  first  courtroom  broatl- 
casts  in  1929,  first  schoolroom  of  the  air, 
first  exclusive  baseball  broacic:ast.s,  liryt 
broadcast  of  a  baseball  road  game,  first  co- 
incidental listening  sur\ey — the  birth  of  our 
rating  services. 

Tliere  are  just  too  many  more  to  list  here, 
but  Ralph's  biggest  first  w.ls  liis  introduction 
of  a  format  or  broadcast  philosophy  which 
is  now  practiced  by  over  95  percent  of  all  the 
radio  stations  in  the  United  Stntes,  the  mxtslc 
and  news  format.  It  was  in  J940,  a  quarter 
century  ago,  that  Ralph  Athiss  decided  radio 
could,  and  radio  should  do  a  better  job  for 
our  citizenry;  a  quarter  century  ago  that 
he  determined  radio,  as  we  knew  it  then, 
was  overdue  for  an  overhaul.  With  emphasis 
on  public  service,  he  introduced  music  24 
hotirs  a  day  with  news  every  baJf  hour. 

Now  these  are  the  firsts  which  the  docu- 
mentarians  can  and  will  talk  about.  But  so 
that  we  don't  miss  the  real  story,  as  an 
employee,  associate;  and  I  am  proud  to  say. 
a  friend,  the  real  greatness  of  Ralph  Atlass 
is  born  in  the  complete  integrity  he  has 
for  our  industry;  integrity  for  the'  business 
aspect,  for  the  client  and  tor  the  public. 
Long  before  an  NAB  existed  to  esUiblish  a 
code  of  broadcast  stanu;u-ds.  Ralph  Atlass  had 
limited  commercial  word  count  and  had  in- 
troduced a  maximum  spot  content  in  the 
broadcast  hour,  in  keeping  wltli  good  taste 
he  had  banned  certain  typos  of  objectionable 
advertising.  Long  before  an  FCC  demanded 
a  share  of  time  devoted  to  public  service, 
Ralph  Atlass  had  initiated  a  tvide  spectrum 
of  programing  designed  to  sane  the  needs 
of  our  society.  Long  before  our  present-day 
rating  services  were  created  to  benefit  the 
advertiser  in  measuring  circulation  and  to 
assist  management   in  pleasing   the  public. 


Ralph  Atlass  conducted  radio's  first  coinci- 
dental listener  survey— this  is  integrity — n  i- 
imposed  by  rules  or  regulations,  but  born  ;  - 
a  mind  and  a  heart. 

Today,  Ralph  Atlass.  as  vice  president  of  .. 
great  group  of  radio  and  television  stations 
continues  to  contribute,  long  he  will.  He 
will  continue  to  teach  all  of  us  how  radio 
stations  should  be  properly  operated  to  ser ,  c 
the  needs  of  an  audience.  He  will  contini.t. 
to  teach  us  the  value  of  integrity. 

This  is  the  Ralph  Atlass  we  honor  tonigL- 


L.B.J. 


Reemphasizes  U.S.  Desire  To 
Negotiate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  T«E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1965 

Mi;.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee,  in  an  editorial  dated  April  30. 
1965,  makes  it  abundantly  clear  to  aU 
that  our  President  and  our  Nation  ;.« 
willing  to  enter  unconditionally  into  di:-- 
cussions  on  the  Vietnamese  crisis. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Recoi;o 
the  full  text  of  this  editorial: 

L.B.J.  Reemphasizes  U.S.  Desire  To 
Negotiate 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  provicU  ;1 
new  evidence  America  is  eager  to  end  hostili- 
ties in  Vietnam.  In  a  well  mounted  pre  < 
conference  he  emphasized  again  the  willir. '- 
ness  of  this  Nation  to  enter  unconditionn;  y 
into  discussions  on  the  Vietnamese  war,  ■: 
any  other  subject  with  any  government  m 
order  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace. 

He  emphasized  that  this  Nation  will  r.  • 
relax  its  support  of  South  Vietnam  so  h<\  _' 
as  it  is  luider  aggression  from  the  Vietcoh  ■ 

Many  the  world  over  are  asking  wliy  tlie 
United  States  is  in  this  messy  fracas  at  an 
Tlie  answer  is  obvious.  It  is  there  becav? 
twice  it  has  been  drawn  into  world  w;  r> 
whicli  it  did  nothing  to  head  off  when  li.i'  ■ 
were  building. 

And  America  well  may  ask:  Why  are  v.e 
in  this  alone?  Do  the  nations  of  Euroi  ,> 
have  no  recollections  of  Munich?  Do  tli^y 
have  no  memory  of  the  clearly  hostile  steps 
taken  bv  the  general  staff  of  Germany  befr.'- 
1914? 

This  Nation  has  the  logic  of  history  on  r- 
side.  A  Communist  bloc,  which  already  !~  = 
declared  war  on  all  capitalistic  powers.  ..- 
making  a  preliminary  move  in  this  \v.  . 
America  is  standing  alone  in  trying  to  chcc;-: 
the  expansion  of  a  force  which  threatens  •  :: 
free  governments. 

Of   course   this   Nation   should  have   d 
more   than   it  has   done  on  the  diploni. 
level.     It  should  have  reminded  the  sign   - 
tories  to  the  treaty  which  ended  the  Iiui   - 
china  war  in  1954  that  they  have  as  grr. . 
a  responsibility  as  the  United  States  lias  :  ■ 
see    the    treaty    is    observed.      Probably    t!v 
United  States  has  done  so.    But  has  it  dc  - 
so  In  terms  which  the  other  nations  cam 
profitably     ignore?     Certainly     the     Uni'<  i 
States  should  demand  a  showdown  with  ti  : 
treaty  signatories,   with  the   Southe.ist  A-=: 
Treaty    Organization    and    with    the    U:iir:'.i 
Nations. 

It  is  a  reflection  on  this  country's  pcrsu  - 
sive  power  and  on  the  gratitude  of  the  otli*":- 
free  nations  that  America  alone  has  to  sulT-r 
the  full  cost  of  fighting  the  advance  actit : 
of  the  Red  bloc,  which  if  they  are  successi.  ' 
will  embroil  the  whole  world  in  annihilate r; 
war. 


Ma2j  10,  1965 
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L.BJ.'t  Ceaseless  Hnnt  for  Talent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6, 1965 

:>Ir.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  would  like  to 
include  at  this  point  a  copy  of  an  article 
V.  1  itten  by  Marianne  Means,  which  ap- 
jxared  in  the  New  York  Journal-Ameri- 
c.n  of  April  25. 

The  column  deals  with  the  President's 
cntinuing  search  for  individuals  emi- 
!-<  ntly  well  qualified  to  serve  the  Gov- 
t ;  iiment  and  the  country. 

I  believe  President  Johnson's  efforts 
...cng  these  lines  deserve  our  thanks,  and 
:  l-.ould  merit  the  attention  of  the  Con- 

;".T.SS. 

The  article  follows: 

L.B.J.'s  Ceaseless  Hunt  for  Talent 
(By  Marianne  Means) 

Washington. — Vietnam,  civil  rights,  and 
tl.e  Great  Society  get  the  headlines,  but 
Iresident  Johnson  struggles  constantly  with 
..iiother  major  problem  that  draws  little  at- 
-cTition — fi.nding  high-caliber  talent  to  staff 
;.  s  administration. 

.\lmost  as  fast  as  he  fills  Jobs,  it  seems, 
•hers  fall  vacant — men  leave  to  return  to 
p:lvate  life  and  the  greater  financial  rewards 
I"'  the  business  world.  Although  the  Presi- 
>■  nt  has  made  nearly  a  dozen  new  appoint- 
:.    nts  In  the  last  week,  about  20  top  posts 

main  to  be  filled. 

Some  critics  have  charged  that  the  Pres- 

.U-'nt  is  too  pokey  about  filling  Jobs.     Some 

1  i.im  he  cancels  scheduled  appointments  in 

'  ..=gruntlement  if  news  of  his  choice  leaks 

t  before  he  can  get  around  to  announc- 

':  it  himself.     The  latter  charge  is  a  mjth, 

.-ead    largely    by    newsmen    who    guessed 

.-cng  or  accepted  the  word  of  a  hopeful 
.    pointee  who  boasted  before  he   actually 

.d  the  Job  in  the  bag. 

It  is  certainly  true,  however,  that  the 
iresident  takes  his  own  sweet  time  about 
:.:iing  Jobs,  and  refuses  to  be  pressured  into 
l.usty  appointments.    But  this  is  not  neces- 

rily  bad.  He  has  devoted  a  great  amount 
'  '  thought  and  energy  to  picking  his  admin- 
;  'ration  team.     He  has  made   a  real   effort 

■  play  politics  with  appointments  little  as 
p  ssible  short  of  angering  some  important 
r  Utical  ally. 

Part  of  the  President's  slowness  in  filling 
.'■  ^s  is  due  to  his  Insistence  upon  n  thorough 
■  •  Id  check  by  the  FBI — v.hlch  takes  a  minl- 
1 -um  of  30  days — before  he  makes  his  final 
'i  rision.  Under  past  Presidents  a  quicker 
i Mt  less  complete  type  of  FBI  check  was  usu- 
•  "liy  made  on  potential  Jobholders  and  some 
;  "'ixjintees  were  even  annoiinced  before  an 
I'RI  check  had  been  made. 

Tlie  wisdom  of  the  President's  caution  in 
t'.is  regard  has  already  been  proven,  for  in 
sf veral  cases  the  FBI  checks  have  turned  up 
f  ictors  that  forced  the  President  to  shelve 
'  '.c  potential  Jobholder  or  at  the  least  to  ask 
f  >r  an  even  more  penetrating  FBI  Investiga- 
■-:;n. 

.^mbassadorlal  appointments  take  even 
:  I'.ger,  because  they  must  be  cleared  with 
tlie  countries  involved  before  the  President 
'"  n  name  them. 

President  Johnson's  insistence  upon  deep 
Tccy  during  this  waiting  period  has  given 
Todence  to  the  argument  of  those  who  say 
he  tosses  out  Job  hopefuls  who  spill  the 
'-^cans  before  he  is  ready.  In  fact,  however, 
the  secrecy  is  necessary  to  give  him  an  ab- 


solutely free  hand.  The  President  character- 
istically wants  to  remain  flexible  until  the 
last  minute  when  tie  has  gathered  In  every 
last  report  and  absorbed  every  last  develop- 
ment— ^whether  he  Is  deciding  upon  the 
course  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  whether  to  go 
to  Texas  for  the  weekend,  or  whom  to  name 

to  his  sub-Cabinet. 

The  record  demonstrates  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  named  many  men  whose  appoint- 
ment or  reappointments  were  first  leaked 
in  the  press.  They  include  Charles  Ross,  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission; 
Joseph  Barr,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury; and  John  Carver,  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 


mous  skill.  Many  an  African  country 
has  already  benefited  substantially  from 
such  an  Israel  program. 

Most  of  all,  Israel  can  take  pride  in 
the  spirit  of  her  pe<H)le,  a  pe<K)le  res- 
cued from  the  jaws  of  extinction,  with 

a  fierce  will  to  live,  and  a  never-say-die 
outlook.  Israelis  are  accustomed  to  liv- 
ing dangerously.  Their  bearing  under 
stress  contains  a  lesson  for  all  of  us.  as 
we  extend  the  hand  of  friendship,  on 
this,  their  independence  day. 


Celebrating  Israel  Independence 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

Oy   NEW    JZRSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6, 1965 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
14, 1948,  according  to  the  Julian  calendar, 
and  May  6,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
calendar,  the  British  mandate  over  Pal- 
estine came  to  an  end,  and  present  day 
Israel  was  born.  For  the  idea  of  a  re- 
turn to  their  original  homeland  had 
never  been  absent  from  Jewish  hearts, 
nor  indeed  from  Jewish  thoughts  or  cul- 
tui-e,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
dispersion. 

That  the  Ai-abs  immediately  attacked 
Israel  and  were  beaten  back  is  known 
to  all  of  us.  That  the  United  Nations 
had  to  be  called  in  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  precarious  peace  is  equally  well 
known.  Prom  May  15,  1948,  until  today, 
Arab  leadership  has  never  recognized  the 
pennanence  of  Israel,  and  has  never  re- 
nounced its  intention  to  drive  the  Is- 
raelis into  the  sea.  When  recently  the 
enlightened  leader  of  Tunis,  Hablb 
Bourguiba,  suggested  that  it  might  be 
time  to  recognize  Israel  and  get  on  with 
the  business  of  development,  he  was  de- 
nounced as  a  traitor  by  the  Arab  leaders. 

However  precarious  her  security,  Israel 
has  used  the  intervening  years  well.  She 
has  brought  in  the  exiles,  the  survivors 
of  Nazi  persecution  and  Jews  of  North 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  who  were 
often  second-class  citizens  in  lands  in 
which  they  had  lived  for  a  thousand 
years.  Rapid  and  continuing  expansion 
of  her  economy  has  been  a  top  priority 
Israel  objective,  an  objective  which  gives 
every  sign  of  being  successfully  met. 
The  Israel  gross  national  product  has 
continued  to  rise,  and  by  enonnous  na- 
tional effort  Israel  export  have  also  ris- 
en. So  much  land  has  been  brought 
under  cultivation  through  irrigation 
schemes  that  it  is  already  proverbial 
throughout  the  world  that  Israel  has 
made  the  desert  bloom. 

Politically  Israel  is  a  stable  democracy, 
not  only  friendly  with  the  West,  but 
actually  tied  to  the  West  by  vital  nation- 
al interests.  Her  defense  forces  have  al- 
ready proved  superior  to  those  of  the 
enemies  that  surround  her.  But  Israel 
takes  equal  pride  in  her  techrucal  assis- 
tance programs,  which  while  modest  in 
scope,  are  pursued  with  vigor  and  enor- 


Rumanian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
date  of  the  10th  of  May  is  celebrated  by 
freedom-loving  Rumanians  and  Amer- 
icans of  Rumanian  descent  as  the  anni- 
versary of  Rumania's  independence.  On 
that  day  tn  1877,  the  Rumanians  pro- 
claimed their  liberty  from  the  Turks, 
under  whose  yoke  they  had  suffered  since 
late  In  the  15th  century.  For  more  than 
four  centuries  the  Rumanian  people  had 
been  seeking  to  free  themselves  from  the 
Ottoman  Empire  whenever  opportunity 
permitted,  and  in  the  last  decades  of  the 
19th  century  they  finally  met  with 
success. 

The  Independence  of  Rumania  was 
soon  afterward  recognized  by  Russia. 
Italy,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many. A  kingdom  was  proclaimed  and 
Prince  Charles  was  crowned  King  on 
May  22,  1881.  UntU  the  Second  World 
War,  Rumania  flourished  in  its  liberty. 
Tlie  war,  however,  resulted  In  the  loss  of 
that  liberty.  Rumania  became  one  of 
the  captive  nations  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Its  sovereignty  curtailed  by  a  satellite 
status  which  is  deplored  by  those  Ru- 
manians who  understand  the  Importance 
of  freedom  as  well  as  by  all  Americans 
who  have  migrated  to  this  country  from 
Rumania. 

At  the  present  time  significant  changes* 
are  taking  place  in  Rumania.  Although 
until  recently  Rumania  was  one  of  the 
most  ardent  Soviet  allies,  there  has  been 
a  conspicuous  amount  of  de-Russifica- 
tion  and  expanded  cultural  interchange 
with  the  West  tn  the  past  few  months. 
Russian  is  no  longer  a  compulsory  lan- 
guage in  schools.  The  number  of  Soviet 
films  has  been  reduced  and  the  Soviet 
radio  program  has  been  dropped.  In 
1964  Soviet -Rumanian  Friendship  Week 
was  given  only  perfunctory  attention. 
More  and  more  Western  plays  are  being 
shown,  and  additional  Western  authors 
have  been  put  on  accepted  reading  lists. 
There  should  be  no  illusion  that  the 
Communist  system  itself  has  been  lib- 
eralized, or  that  the  Government  of 
Rumania  has  moved  one  iota  away  from 
Communist  ideology.  Rather,  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  Ideological  differences  have  given 
Rumania  more  opportunity  for  maneu- 
ver.   Let  us  hope  that  in  the  process  of 
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change  the  longing  for  freedom  which  is 
felt  in  the  hearts  of  the  Rumanian 
people  can  eventually  result  in  the  at- 
tainment of  true  Independence  once 
again.  May  our  expressions  commemo- 
rating Rumanian  indepedence  remind 
all  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  that 
they  have  not  been  forgotten  by  the  free 
world. 


Minnesota's  Capable  Congressman: 
Joseph  E.  Karth 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct pleasiUTB  for  me  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  an  article  on  the 
gentleman  from  Mirmesota,  Joseph  E. 
Karth,  that  recently  appeared  in  that 
outstanding  magazine  Challenge  pub- 
lished by  the  General  Electric  Co. 

Joe  Karth  has  been  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Astronau- 
tics ever  since  he  joined  it  in  1959.  His 
dedication,  unflagging  energies  and  ma- 
ture wisdom  have  been  a  tower  of 
strength  to  me  and  to  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  in  the  many  investiga- 
tions we  must  take  into  the  Nation's 
space  and  science  programs. 

Joe  Karth  might  be  a  little  embar- 
rassed by  the  many  complimentary 
things  that  are  said  about  him  in  this 
article.  But  he  need  not  be,  because  I 
am  sure  that  every  one  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  on  the  committee 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  them. 

I  am  very  happy  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  this  very  well  writ- 
ten story  entitled,  "Minnesota's  Capable 
Congressman": 

Minnesota's  Capable  Concres^jmak:  :    Joseph 
E.  Karth 

(By  William  Haynes) 

Ask  any  American  mother  if  slie  wants  her 
son  to  grow  up  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States  and  she'll  say  yes.  But  ask  her  if 
she  wants  her  son  to  grow  up  to  be  a  poli- 
tician and  she'll  be  insulted. 

Distrust  of  politicians  and  political  life  is 
a  feeling  that  runs  deep  in  American  so- 
ciety— yet  many  of  our  Presidents  have  had 
long  and  honorable  careers  in  politics  before 
they  assumed  the  Presidency.  And  countless 
dedicated  men  and  women  have  served  the 
Nation  in  less  conspicuous  but  also  vitally 
important  political  popitions.  in  local  com- 
munities, in  the  States,  and  at  the  national 
level. 

The  siinplo  fact  is  thi.s:  You  c;;ii't  have 
good  government  in  a  free  nation  unless  in- 
dividual citizens  of  integrity  are  willing  to 
give  up  their  private  careers  and  enter  the 
political  arena.  For  tho.-e  that  do.  the  risks 
are  great  and  the  rewards  of  ptiblic  service 
are  often  long  in  coming.  Why  then,  do 
they  do  it? 

Ask  a  man  like  Joe  Karth  of  Minnesota. 
why  he  entered  politics  and  he'll  tell  you 
how  it  happened:  how  a  group  of  friends  and 
associates  prevailed  on  him  to  run  for  the 
State  legislature  to  help  better  conditions 
in  their  county  ("I  had  no  more  intention 
of  running  for  office  then — it  was  1948— 
than  the  Nation  had  then  of  sending  a  rocket 
to  the  moon,"  he  says);   how  he  listened  to 


their  argumentB  and  became  a  candidate  ("I 
agreed  with  them  that  the  legislator  we  had 
was  not  supporting  needed  programs  for  the 
State") ;  how  he  lost  In  his  first  cami>aign — 
and  chastened,  redoubled  his  efforts  to  win  2 
years  later  and  embark  on  a  political  career 
that  would  lead  him  eventually  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  stewardship  of  a  key  sub- 
committee In  Congress. 

In  a  world  he  never  made,  or  dreamed  of, 
Joe  Karth  has  "made  it."  At  age  41,  he  is 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Space  Sciences  and  Applications,  and  second 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  full  committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House.  He 
Is,  p>erhaF>s,  the  youngest  subcommittee 
chairman  in  Congress — using  his  full  talents 
to  represent  his  constituents  In  suburban 
Ramsey  County  back  in  Minnesota  and 
guard  the  public  Interest  in  the  Nation's  sci- 
entific space  programs. 

A  happy  combination  of  capability,  con- 
science, and  coincidence  brought  him  there. 
CAPABn.rrY 

For  capability — take  his  career  in  Minne- 
sota and  the  armed  serv'ices.  He  was  the  In- 
ternational representative  for  the  union  of 
Oil,  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers,  AFL- 
CIO.  "I  handled  their  arbitration  and  NLRB 
cases  In  a  five-state  area — as  well  as  help- 
ing them  negotiate  with  the  Minnesota  Min- 
ing &  Manufacturing  Co.."  he  states.  "I  did 
general  troubleshooting  for  them  also." 

He  attended  the  University  of  Nebraska 
School  of  Engineering.  After  completing  2 
years  of  engineering  studies,  his  education 
was  Interrupted  by  a  call  to  combat  duty. 
During  service  in  Europe,  he  received  a  rec- 
ommendation for  a  battlefield  commission. 

He  served  8  years  (four  terms)  in  Minne- 
sota's State  Legislature  from  1950  to  1958; 
was  named  chairman  of  the  legislature's 
labor  committee,  and  also  served  on  the  tax 
and  game  and  fish  committees.  He  was 
voted  "outstanding  legislator"  during  the 
1958  session.  Also  in  1958,  he  was  elected 
permanent  chairman  of  the  State  Demo- 
cratic-Farmier-Labor  Party  Convention,  a  po- 
sition  he  had   filled   on   previous   occasions. 

During  his  6  years  in  Congress,  he  has 
set  a  standard  of  accomplishment  in  his 
work  that  is  envied  by  many  and  matched  by 
few.  It's  a  formidable  task  simply  to  un- 
derstand the  complexities  of  NASA's  un- 
manned and  scientific  space  programs,  but 
Joe  Karth  has  gone  beyond  this.  Keeping 
his  eyes  firmly  on  the  puWlc  Interest,  he 
has  analyzed  and  studied  both  long-  and 
short-range  objectives  of  the  N.\S.\  progr;mis 
and  played  a  major  role  by  ti^iloring  congres- 
sional appropriations  for  N.\BA  to  meet  the 
Nation's  needs. 

CONSCir.NCE 

For  conscience — take  his  devotion  to  good 
government  and  his  belief  that  good  gov- 
ernment and  good  citizenship  mean  more 
than  voting  once  or  twice  a  year.  Answer- 
ing calls  to  duty  has  become  second  nature 
to  Joe  Karth.  He  did  it  in  tbc  Se'i'ond  World 
War.  He  did  it  when  he  was  called  upon 
to  rim  for  the  State  legislBlure.  And  he 
did  it  once  again  when  he  wa.s  a-'ked  to 
solve  a  party  crisis  mid  rim  for  the  con- 
gressional seat  he  now  holds. 

But  more  than  this,  ho  h;is  .<=ccn  e;ich 
call  in  terms  of  an  all-out  commltmont  to 
the  job  at  hand — and  ha.?n\  been  satisfied 
with  less  than  tot.al  .succcf*.  Defeated  in 
his  first  political  campaign,  he  took  stock 
of  the  situation,  decided  he  hadn't  worked 
hard  enough — and  immediately  began  plan- 
ning for  his  second  and  successful  attempt. 

As  chairman  of  the  Spade  Sciences  and 
Applications  Subcommittee,  he  has  a  diffi- 
cult role.  "Other  congressional  committees." 
he  observes,  "can  get  testimony  from  scores 
or  even  hundreds  of  witnesses  who  take  po- 
sitions either  for  or  ae.iinst  the  legislation 
being  considered.  On  the  other  hand,  we  on 
the  Space  Committee  receive  only  one  side 
of  the  story.     We  get  witnesses  mainly  from 


NASA  and  some  of  the  contractors  on  NAS.\ 
programs.  All  of  the  testimony  we  get  l.s 
positive  and  uncritical.  There  are  no  wit- 
nesses who  testify  stgalnst  the  space  program 
for  example.  Although  I  am  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  national  space  program,  it  wouia 
still  be  helpful  to  hear  some  dissenting  vie\v> 
on  some  of  the  projects,"  Karth  adds. 

"The  fact  that  we  don't  get  this  kind  -  : 
testimony,"  he  continues,  "means  that  it  s 
more  difficult  for  \is  to  reach  accurate  judg- 
ments in  our  hearings  on  requests  for  fund- 
Remember,  we  get  highly  sophisticated,  sc- 
entific  testimony — and  evaluation  Is  ofte;. 
difficult.  The  only  answer  to  this  problc:;i 
is  that  we  must  exercise  Independent  judi.-- 
ment.  To  accomplish  this,  each  member  o; 
the  committee  must  do  a  great  deal  of  home- 
work in  order  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  witii 
the  space  programs.  We  must  maintain  ami 
protect  our  objectivity  above  all — so  that  we 
do  not  simply  become  'yes  men'  for  every 
request  for  money.  We  must  never  forger 
that  the  American  public  depends  on  us  to 
make  stire  that  each  dollar  spent  is  spe;.'. 
intelligently." 

COINCroENCZ 

For  coincidence — take  his  nomination  ii  :• 
Congress  in  1958.  Eugene  McCarthy,  now  ;. 
U.S.  Senator  from  Minnesota,  had  decided 
to  give  up  his  seat  as  Congressman  and  run 
for  the  Senate.  Karth  was  chairman  of  the 
county  Democratic  Convention  that  met  t  j 
choose  a  successor  for  McCarthy.  Recal'.- 
ing  the  episode,  Karth  says:  "There  was  r.o 
thought  on  anybody's  part  to  choose  me 
We  had  some  good  candidates  for  the  Job  and 
it  was  assumed  one  of  them  would  be  chose;. 
However,  a  stalemate  between  two  of  the:ri 
developed  in  the  convention — and  someor.' 
threw  my  name  in  without  telling  me.  Thf 'i 
they  came  to  me  and  asked  If  I  would  rui.. 
I  said  no.  But  they  nominated  me  anyvi-a; 
I  was  chosen  on  the  first  ballot.  I  agreed  '  ^ 
run  and  I've  never  regretted  my  decision 
he  concluded. 

After  winning  the  election  in  Novemb.  : 
1958,  he  went  to  Washington  to  begin  h.s 
first  term.  Here  again  coincidence  played  . 
part  in  his  career.  As  a  freshman  Congres  - 
man.  he  was  asked  what  committees  h^ 
wanted  to  serve  on.  His  first  preference  w.  .- 
the  Labor  and  Education  Committee,  becau  ■.■ 
of  his  background  In  labor  relations  and  1..- 
strong  Interest  in  education.  However,  ai- 
other  Democratic  Congressman  from  Mir- 
nesotA  was  already  serving  on  that  commi- 
tee;  to  keep  an  equitable  geographical  reij- 
resentation,  congressional  leaders  askc.i 
Karth  to  select  another  committee.  H.-- 
choice  of  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Conv 
mittee  was  a  logical  development  froni  ! 
interest  in  engineering  studies  in  college. 
respected  by  associates 

Today.  Karth  stands  in  that  .select  group 
of  men — some  in  Government,  some  in  Indu  - 
try — who,  by  their  knowledge,  dedication,  aivi 
experience  in  their  field,  have  proven  then- 
selves  worthy  of  public  trust  and  conflden'.' 
His  strapping  6-f(X)t.  2-inch  frame  Is  no- 
well  known  on  Capitol  Hill. 

A    congressional    colleague    describes    J' 
Karth    a.s    an    "outspoken    lepi.slator    win     ■ 
energy  and  dedication  are  mammoth — witii 
sense  of  humor  that  is  alw.iys  welcome  d'.r- 
iiis  lone;  co.Timittee  ses.sions." 

Another    comment:    "Political    le.iders    - 
botli  parties  have  to  respect  a  man  like  Ji  ■' 
Karth.      In    his    highly    important   work    i  ■• 
avoids  partisanship  and  is  solely  an  inter  - 
gent,  informed,  hard-workin<^  Congressm:!::   ' 
-He's   direct   and    pulls   no   punches.     H  ^ 
knack  for  sununing  up  complex  problems  i  i 
sinaple  terms  has  found  an  appropriate  su:  - 
ject  in  the  scientific  space  program.     He  cr  .; 
also  use  it  to  sum  up  his  own  feelings.    Ho-  • 
does  he  like   his  work?     "What  I  like   be  • 
about  this  work  Is  the  challenge  it  offers  : 
do  something  good  and  do  it  properly — ar  i 
the    opportunity    to    participate    in    the    d' 
cisionmaking   process,"   he   says. 
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"The  most  difficult  thing  about  the  whole 
Job  is  finding  adequate  time  to  keep  informed 
about  what  you  should  know  and  what  people 
expect  you  to  know."  Karth,  of  course,  must 
keep  abreast  of  all  current  public  issues  and 
legislation,  not  just  those  in  his  space  spe- 
cialty. Like  most  Congressmen.  Karth  must 
n.aintain  two  households — one  near  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  and  one  in  his  home  district  In 
Mmtiesota,  which  Includes  the  city  of  St. 
P.iUl.  With  his  wife,  Charlotte,  and  his  three 
?  as,  Kevin,  12;  Bradley,  6;  and  Brian,  2I2,  he 
lives  in  Temple  Hills,  Md,,  when  in  Wash- 
ington. "It's  tough  to  do  the  job  that  must 
l^e  done  here  in  Washington  and  have  enough 
•:!ne  to  get  back  home  often  enough  to  keep 
ir.  touch  with  the  voters,"  he  acknowledges. 
-  But  I  wouldn't  exchange  this  for  any  other 
Lie.  I  like  it  better  than  anything  I've  ever 
done." 

Here  are  his  observations  on  the  state  of 
tne  Nation's  scientific  space  programs. 

PURPOSE   OF   UNMANNED   SPACE   PROGRAMS 

"The  manned  and  urmianned  space  pro- 
grams should  supplement  each  other  and 
m  most  cases  I  believe  they  do.  Let  me  con- 
■.r;ist  the  reasons  for  each  category  of  pro- 
grams. We  have  manned  programs  because 
we  want  to  determine  how  well  man  can  sur- 
\ive  in  the  rigors  of  a  space  environment — 
..nd  how  much  contribution  he  can  make  in 
Terms  of  carrying  out  activities  there.  For 
txample,  otu-  manned  programs  may  involve 
national  security.  We  may  well  have  a  need 
to  develop  the  ability  to  lnsi>ect  alien  satel- 
lites and  spacecraft  while  they  are  in  flight, 
:v.id  manned  programs  may  be  necessary  to  do 
this.  On  the  other  hand,  our  unmanned  and 
scientific  programs  have  four  major  purposes : 

1.  To  explore  the  far  reaches  of  outer  space 
where  man  can't  at  this  time  anyway,  en- 
dure the  environmental  conditions. 

2.  To  find  out  whether  man  can  exist  in 
these  other  parts  of  the  solar  system;  to 
learn  what  could  be  called  the  variables  of 
existence — what  are  the  effects  of  the  en- 
\ironment  on  mice,  monkeys  and  other 
•irganisms;  is  there  deterioration  of  cells,  and 
:!  so.  how  much. 

3.  To  do  things  that  man  can't  do  and  that 
man  is  not  needed  to  do,  i.e.,  a  communica- 
tions or  a  weather  satellite  system — these 
missions  can  be  accomplished  effectively 
without  man  and  therefore  should  be  done 
That  way. 

4.  To  support  the  manned  programs:  the 
Ranger,  Surveyor,  and  Lunar  Orbiter  pro- 
crrams  are  all  intended  to  get  information 
'hat  -will  be  useful  In  pointing  to  answers 
:or  design  and  other  problems  in  the  manned 
programs;  to  make  sure  that  the  manned  pro- 
::rams  have  the  best  opportunity  for  success. 

"The  most  practical  and  sensible  way  to 
proceed  with  space  exploration  is  to  find 
..nswers  to  questions  about  space  with  simple 
spacecraft  and  then  use  these  simple  vehicles 
as  forerunners  to  heavier  and  more  complex 
vehicles.  For  example,  if  the  immanned  pro- 
Errams  can  prove  it's  feasible  for  man  to  sur- 
vive on  a  planet  such  as  Mars,  we  might 
Then  begin  programs  designed  to  intt  man  on 
t'ne.-e  planets." 

INTERPLANETARY    PROCR.\MS 

"I'm  not  satisfied  with  our  progress  in  this 
■  ire.-i.  We  have  a  vital  need  for  two  things 
ior  future  planetary  explor.iticn  programs: 

more  dollars  and  better  planning.  There 
-hould  t>e  caretully  pl.Tiincd.  loug-range  ob- 
jectives in  these  programs— but  there  are 
not.  Ill  my  opinion.  NA.S.\  does  not  have 
:'dcquately  prepared  plans  inv  -uch  missions. 
Tlie  plans  they  have  made  are  redundant, 
calling  most  often  for  more  of  the  same.  A 
well  planned  program  would  sho-v\-  a  logical 
progression,  e.g.,  a  planned  Mariner  66  flight 
should  be  designed  to  gather  substantially 
more  information  about  Mars  than  the 
M.iriner  64  flight.  To  make  the  best  use  of 
the  launch  opportunities  over  the  next  5  to 


10  years,  the  Nation  must  have  well  thought 
out,  long  lead-time  programs. 

"NASA  Is  putting  most  of  Its  eggs  in  the 
manned  lunar  basket.  Large  slices  of  the 
space  budget  pie  go  for  this  purpose  because 
the  manned  lunar  program  Is  the  only  na- 
tional priority  program.  I'm  not  suggesting 
we  diminish  the  effort  and  money  we  are 
putting  into  this  manned  program — but  I 
am  suggesting  that  we  should  expand  the  un- 
manned programs.  They  are  on  a  starva- 
tion diet  now,  dollarwise,  and  this  should 
be  corrected  as  soon  as  possible.  In  terms 
of  dollars  spent  each  year,  we  should  In- 
crease the  money  spent  for  the  unmanned 
space  progrrams  by  at  least  50  percent  and 
perhaps  as  much  as  100  percent  to  achieve 
the  proper  results.  The  current  budget  for 
the  unmanned  programs  is  about  $750  mil- 
lion a  year,  while  the  budget  for  the  manned 
programs  Is  more  than  four  times  as  much — 
over  $3  billion.  But  better  planning  Is  neces- 
sary, too.  Much  more  could  be  accomplished, 
even  within  current  budgetary  limitations  If 
some  real  planning  were  done.  However, 
NASA  is  a  young  agency  with  a  highly  tech- 
nical, extremely  complicated  task  and  I'm 
sure  as  time  goes  on,  more  comprehensive 
unmanned  programs  will  be  offered. 

"The  need  for  more  dollars  Is  pressing. 
The  unmanned  programs  are  the  heart  and 
soul  of  scientific  Investigation  of  outer  space 
and  the  funding  level  for  them  is  in- 
adequate." 

application    satellite   PROGRAMS 

"These  are  very  practical  programs  that 
offer  the  promise  of  direct  benefits  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  the  world.  For  example,  a 
weather  satellite  system  could  help  us  predict 
the  weather  accurately — a  benefit  worth  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  Nation.  I  think  a 
greater  effort  might  be  made  in  supporting 
seme  of  these  practical  programs.  Why?  It 
might  be  because  some  scientists  tend  to  like 
more  abstract  and  less  realistic  projects. 
Also,  in  some  Instances,  It  may  be  easier  for 
them  to  sell  abstract  ideas  for  programs 
rather  than  practical  ones.  We  need  more 
emphasis  on  these  application  satellite  pro- 
grams. Tney  will  bring  direct  benefits  to  the 
country  long  before  many  of  the  other  pro- 
grams have  their  technical  payoff. 

PUBLIC     UNDERSTANDING 

"I  think  we  need  to  build  greater  public 
understanding  of  the  scientific  and  un- 
manned space  programs.  However,  it's  going 
to  be  a  very  slow  educational  process,  Tou 
cm  equate  it  to  the  amount  of  time  (2  or 
3  yeivrs)  it  took  members  of  congressional 
space  comniittees  themselves  to  become 
t:imiliar  enough  with  the  programs;  and 
tins,  of  course,  was  after  close  association 
with  the  programs.  There  is.  nattirally, 
much  greater  understanding  of  the  manned 
sp.ice  programs  because  they  have  received 
30  to  40  times  as  much  publicity. 

"However.  I  am  enthusia:stic  about  public 
acceptance  of  the  space  programs  because  it 
i.^  generally  good.  Tlie  public  may  not  fully 
uncler.=^tand  the  prvigr.ui-is,  but  they  do  sup- 
port ihfin.  I  anticipate  this  support  will 
..-on  I  inue. 

■T  do  thirik  if  people  h.id  their  'druthers' 
and  ;hey  could,  say,  cut  a  billion  dollars  from 
the  space  progran-i  and  increase  Government 

spending  lor  something  like  hospitals  by  a 
billion  dollars,  they  would  do  it.  But  that's 
no.,  tlie  way  Government  appropriations 
work.  These  appropriations  can't  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  program  to  another.  You 
cant  help  one  program  by  cutting  another 
one  and  I  think  people  understand  this  now. 
In  any  case,  cutting  spending  for  space  pro- 
grams would  hamper  the  Nation's  economic 
pro2re.=;.>  and  stifle  the  extremely  useful  tech- 
nic;il  advances  the  program  is  producing." 

TRAINING     OF     PEOPLE 

"I  believe  strongly  that  the  Government 
h.is  a  responsibility  to  help  train  more  highly 


qualified  technical  people.  Both  the  mili- 
tary and  civilian  space  programs  need  -these 
people.  In  a  very  realistic  sense,  you  can't 
keep  taking  apples  from  the  barrel  indefi- 
nitely without  replacing  them.  Therefore, 
I  have  vigcMxjusly  supported  the  NASA  uni- 
versity program,  which  provides  for  the 
training  of  Ph.  D.'s  In  certain  key  fields. 
Originally  started  to  train  10  people  in  each 
of  10  universities,  the  program  now  includes 
training  for  more  than  1,000  persons.  In 
fact,  NASA's  goal  is  to  provide  3,000  to  4,000 
Ph,  D,'s  by  1970.  Each  year  I  support  the 
NASA  program.  Another  part  of  this  pro- 
gram provides  special  technical  facilities  at 
the  universities  to  give  added  depth  to  the 
training." 

INDUSTRY-GOVERNMENT  RELATIONS 

"These  are  generally  good.  I  do  have  one 
complaint  though :  too  often  the  Govonment 
does  research  and  development  work  Itself — 
work  that  could  be  more  effectively  done  In 
private  Industry  and  university  laboratories. 
I  oppose  the  Government  building  expensive 
facilities  that  duplicate  private  ones — or  that 
preempt  possible  private  ones. 

"Industry  applies  Its  experience  to  getting 
the  most  commercial  or  consimaer  value  out 
of  research  and  develoment  Work,  and  this 
Is  what  we  need  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  spinoffs  that  occur  in  all  major  R.  &  D. 
programs.  The  Government  does  not  have 
the  Incentive  to  do  this.  Another  problem 
with  extensive  Government  research  facili- 
ties is  that  much  data  tends  to  get  stamped 
classified.'  This  stifles  economic  progress 
by  preventing  industry  from  making  use  of 
possible  new  techniques. 

"I  do  agree  with  NASA  and  the  Govern- 
ment, however,  in  building  certain  large  test 
facilities.  Those  such  as  the  Saturn  test  fa- 
cility are  appropriate  for  the  Government  to 
build  because  they  are  so  large  and  so  ex- 
pensive that  they  cannot  be  duplicated.  If 
a  prime  contractor  were  j)ermitted  to  build 
such  a  facility,  it  would  give  that  contractor 
an  automatic  monopoly  on  future  business 
involving  the  need  for  the  facility,  and  I  be- 
lieve this  would  be  wTong.  However,  indus- 
try certainly  ought  to  Invest  in  test  facili- 
ties where  monopolies  would  not  be  created 
and  here  the  facilities  would  be  competitive 
and  useful  for  various  programs. 

"Industry  generally  does  a  fine  Job  on  the 
various  space  programs,  but  I  wish  people 
in  Industry  were  more  willing  to  speak  up  on 
particular  Issues.  Sometimes  it's  difficult  to 
get  industry's  honest  opinion  on  a  project 
or  a  program  because  the  people  Involved  are 
afraid  to  antagonize  persons  In  other  organi- 
zations, in  NASA  or  perhaps  even  in  Con- 
gress. As  a  Congressman,  I  want  to  get 
objective  opinions  from  Industry  about  vari- 
ous space  programs  and  I  have  a  hard  time 
doing  this.  We  need  a  little  more  cotirage 
on  the  part  of  everyone  in  the  business.  I  be- 
lieve." 

COMPETITION     WITH     RUSSIA 

"The  international  competition  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  an  important  fact  of  life.  It 
is,  and  it  shotild  be.  a  vital  consideration  in 
the  decisions  we  made  about  the  sp.ice  jiro- 
gram.  From  the  historical  point  of  view,  the 
countries  we  now  consider  underdeveloped 
are  the  ones  who  have  not  advanced  scientifi- 
cally or  technologically.  They  have  larce 
nimibers  of  uneducated  and  sick  and  hungry 
people.  They  have  fallen  behind  in  the  co:n. 
petition  because  they  have  not  advanced 
technically.  History  also  shows  that  tho.'C 
countries  or  cultures  that  did  advance  tech- 
nically gained  world  leadership — and  when 
they  rested,  they  fell  from  the  pinnacle  of 
leadership.  From  this  standpoint  alone,  it's 
worthwhile  for  us  to  Invest  this  money  in 
space  because  it's  keeping  us  in  the  lead  iu 
this  crucial  struggle  for  world  leadership. ' 
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John  A.  Schnittker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
oppointment  of  John  A.  Schnittker  as 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been 
warmly  received  in  his  home  State  of 
Kansas.  My  own  State  of  Iowa  has  an 
Interest  in  this  recognition,  too,  because 
he  received  his  doctor  s  degree  from  Iowa 
State  University  in  Ames. 

I  had  the  personal  privilege  of  associa- 
tion with  Dr.  Schnittker  about  2  years 
ago  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  where  he 
was  representing  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  preliminary  discussions 
covering  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade. 

An  Interesting  and  informative  edi- 
toral  reviewing  Dr.  Schnittker's  career 
as  student,  teacher,  and  Government 
ofiBcial  appeared  In  the  April  28  edition 
of  the  Manhattan,  Kans.,  Mercury. 

The  editorial  follows: 

John  A.  Schnittker 

A  young  man  who  began  his  agricultural 
career  on  a  Kansas  farm  near  Nashville  in 
Kingman  County  is  now  the  No.  2  man  In  the 
huge  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  brilliant  success  of  40-year-old  John 
A.  Schnittker,  newly  appointed  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Agricvilture.  comes  as  no  surprise  to 
professors  and  others  who  knew  him  both  as 
a  student  and  faculty  member  at  Kansas 
State  University. 

"Everybody  recognized  John  had  real  abil- 
ity when  he  was  an  agriculture  student  at 
Kansas  State  In  the  late  forties  and  early 
fifties,"  says  Dr.  Paul  Kelley,  a  Kansas  State 
agricultural  economics  professor  who  super- 
vised Schnittker's  undergraduate  work  on  a 
research  project. 

"He  was  a  topflight,  hard-working  fellow 
who,  even  as  a  student  showed  signs  of 
getting  ahead.  "  Kelley  recalls. 

Most  Kansas  Stat«  people  who  knew 
Schnittker  as  a  student  remember  that  he 
w^as  a  leader  in  college  activities  both  In  and 
otit  of  the  classroom.  He  was  an  officer  In 
several  campus  organizations  and  was  presi- 
dent of  both  bis  social  fraternity  and  a 
technical  argrlcultural  organization. 

Schnittker  received  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  agriculture  in  1950  and  a  master 
of  science  In  agricultural  economics  in  1954. 
Both  degrees  were  awarded  by  Kansas  State 
University.  Later,  he  received  a  doctor's  de- 
gree at  Iowa  State  University,  Ames. 

Between  earning  his  B.S.  and  M.S.  de- 
grees, friends  recall,  Schnittker  served  with 
the  Armed  Forces  In  Korea,  farmed  near 
Salina,  and  sold  real  estate.  The  future 
Uder  Secretary  Joined  the  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural Economics  Department  In  1933. 

During  1958-59  Schnittker  was  on  leave 
from  Kansas  State  to  serve  on  the  staff  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  In  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Tliis  group  reported  directly 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
economic  policy. 

Shortly  after  John  P.  Kennedy  was  elected 
President,  he  named  Schnittker  to  head  up  a 
nine-man  committee  to  formulate  a  national 
wheat  program.  Later  Schnittker  was  called 
to  Washington  again  as  a  consultant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  left  Kansas 
State  In  1961  to  enter  full-time  Government 
service. 

In  June  of  last  year  Schnittker  was  named 
Director  of  Agricultural  Economics  In  the 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  one  of  the 
Nation's  top  farm  Jobs.  la  that  position 
he  was  key  adviser  to  Orvill*  Freeman,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  administered  the 
Department's  economic  research  and  statisti- 
cal programs.  Prior  to  his  appointment. 
Schnittker  had  represented  the  Department 
In  the  preliminary  discussions  at  Geneva  on 
the  negotiations  on  general  agreements  on 
trade  and  tariffs. 

It's  no  wonder  Schnittker's  former  profes- 
sors and  colleagues  at  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity weren't  surprised  when  he  was  picked 
for  the  No.  2  Job  in  one  of  the  world's  largest 
agencies.  John  Schnittker  had  been  getting 
read  for  it  since  he  was  a  Kfinsas  farm  boy. 


The  Dangers  of  Negotiadng  With  the 
Communists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  WJCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Zbigniew  Stypulkowski,  1  of  16  mem- 
bers of  Poland's  wartime  underground 
government  who  were  taken  from  War- 
saw to  Moscow  just  befcxre  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  supposedly  for  the  pui'- 
pose  of  negotiating  a  postwar  peace 
agreement  and  then  jailed  by  the  Soviets 
on  trumped  up  charges,  is  visiting  Wash- 
ington this  spring.  We  are  particular- 
ly fortunate  to  have  him  here  In  Amer- 
ica at  a  time  which  marks  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  Soviet  treachery  committed 
against  the  Polish  underground  leaders, 
who  were  taken  to  Moscow,  where  upon 
their  arrival  they  were  immediately  ar- 
rested and  Interned  in  the  infamous 
Lubianka  prison. 

Mr.  Stypulkowski  refused  to  plead 
guilty  or  crack  under  the  Soviet  system 
of  psychological  brainwashing. 

I  should  like  to  include  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  own  remarks  a  statement 
Issued  by  Mr.  Stypulkowski  in  observance 
of  his  20th  anniversary.  I  believe  his 
statement  Is  particularly  significant  and 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  aU 
of  our  Armed  Forces  since  Mr.  Stypul- 
kowski is  today  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  living  authorities  on  Commu- 
nist brainwashing  techniques.  He  r>er- 
sonally  was  the  victim  of  these  tech- 
niques, and  the  fact  that  he  survived  this 
Communist  ordeal  is  a  tribute  to  his 
strength  and  his  firm  belief  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  dignity. 

Mr.  Stypulkowski,  author  of  the  book, 
"Invitation  to  Moscow."  presently  is  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  States  of  the 
Polish  Consul  of  Unity,  which  is  sta- 
tioned in  London  and  continues  its  re- 
sistance to  Communist  domination  of 
Poland. 

On  March  28.  1945,  when  it  appeared 
the  Soviet  Army  would  occupy  the  whole 
of  Poland,  the  16  Polish  underground 
leaders  were  invited  by  Marshal  Zhukov, 
Supreme  Commander  of  Soviet  forces  in 
Poland,  to  begin  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets  about  future  relations  between 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Poland. 

Mr.  Stypulkowski  was  a  member  of  the 


Polish  underground  movement  in  War- 
saw at  that  time,  and  helped  organize 
reisistance  through  sabotage  of  Nazi  oc- 
cupation forces. 

Marshal  Zhukov  sent  word  that  h.s 
efforts  to  negotiate  with  the  16  Poli^;; 
leaders  were  authorized  by  Stalin. 

Mr.  Stypulkowski  and  his  colleag'uc ; 
contacted  by  radio  the  Polish  Goverr.- 
ment  in  Exile  in  London  for  instructioi. 
The  Polish  Government  in  Exile  in  Lo:.- 
don  in  turn  contacted  the  United  Stat' 
and  British  Governments  and  were  to.  1 
not  to  reject  this  "generous  gesture  b.. 
Stalin  because  it  might  be  the  last  chanc : 
for  survival  of  the  Polish  nation." 

Under  this  pressure,  the  Polish  undc :  - 
ground  goveiiunent  in  Wai-saw  acceptc  ; 
Zhukov's  invitation  but  not  without  thei: 
own  suspicions.  They  agreed  that  to  re  - 
ject  the  Soviet's  overtures  would  ha- 
given  Stalin  an  excellent  excixse  for  era .-  - 
ing  Poland  from  the  map  and  saying  tha: 
the  Poles  did  not  want  to  negotiate  aftt ; 
the  war. 

Part  of  the  arrangement  for  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  was  tha. 
Zhukov  would  provide  the  Polish  under- 
ground government  a  Liberator  airplar. 
in  which  the  Poles  would  be  flown  to  Lon- 
don for  more  thorough  consultation  wii  i 
the  Polish  Government  in  Exile.     Hov  - 
ever,  the  agreement  was  that  first  ti. 
16  members  must  come  to  dinner  wii. 
Zhukov  to  demonstrate  to  the  tense  Pc";  - 
ish  population  that  there  was  cooperatic  . 
between  the  Soviets  and  the  Polish.    I 
the  closing  days  of  the  war,  the  Poli^  ; 
population    was    tremendously    unea.*- 
about  the  presence  of  Soviet  troops  will  - 
in  the  Polish  nation,  and  the  Communi."^' 
were  most  anxious  to  establish  an  ima^ 
of  friendly  relations. 

The  16  Polish  leaders  were  advised  c 
March  29  that  Zhukov  had  to  visit  h. 
headquarters  at  the  advanced  Sovit 
positions,  and  were  requested  to  fly  to  h. 
headquarters. 

It  was  only  after  boarding  the  Sovii 
plane  and  taking  oflf  that  the  Polls  . 
leadei-s  realized  that  they  were  headin 
for  Moscow.    They  were  told  not  to  t 
concerned  because  Zhukov's  plans  wei 
changed  at  the  last  moment  and  he  wa  - 
in  Moscow.    Even  upon  arrival  at  Mot- 
cow  the  delegation  of  16  Polish  under- 
ground leaders,  Including  Stypulkowsk.. 
were  received  very  warmly  and  with  tc 
honors  at  an  airport  ceremony.    It  wa- 
not  until  they  arrived  at  the  gates  c 
Lubianka  prison  that  they  were  told  tha 
they  were  under  arrest,  Imprisoned,  an^ 
charged  with  three  crimes;   First,  ob 
structing  Soviet  efforts  during  the  war 
second,   that  they  were  German  spie- 
third,  that   they   were   agents  for  tli 
British  and  American  intelligence. 

They  were  then  all  exposed  to  unend 
ing     cross-examination     in     Lubian^:. 
prison  which  Stypulkowski  describes  a 
Russia's    "laboratory    of    psychologic; ; 
brainwashing." 

In  the  book,  "Invitation  to  Moscow  ' 
Stypulkowski  has  exposed  this  techniqi; 
which  continues  to  be  used  to  this  day 
as  witnessed  by  the  repKjrts  of  U-2  pile 
Francis    Powers,    and    Prof.    Frederic ". 
Barghoorn. 

Stypulkowski  is  in  the  United  State? 
in  an  effort  to  call  attention  to  tho 
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meaning  of  these  same  techniques  in  re- 
lation to  developments  in  the  Interna- 
tional arena. 

Stypulkowski  was  released  by  the  So- 
viets in  August  1945,  after  surviving  an 
ordeal  of  141  intensive  interrogations.. 
His  release  came  after  parliaments 
throughout  the  world  demanded  to  know 
what  had  happened  to  the  16  Polish  un- 
derground leaders.  The  organizing  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  being  held  in 
."^an  Francisco  in  1945  was  suddenly  dis- 
rupted when  representatives  of  the  Pol- 
ish Government  in  Exile  demanded  to 
know  what  had  happened  to  Stypulkow- 
ski and  his  compatriots. 

President  Roosevelt  personally  inter- 
\  t  ned  in  behalf  of  the  Polish  leaders.  It 
V  as  only  after  this  type  of  world  indig- 
nation that  the  Soviets  released  Stypul- 
kowski and  some  of  his  compatriots. 

Stypulkowski  believes  that  the  free 
v.orld  must  tmderstand  Soviet  psycho- 
logical warfare  techniques  in  order  to 
properly  evaluate  the  attitudes  of  the 
Soviets  and  China  in  relationship  to 
Vietnam  and  the  entire  Far  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Stypulkowski 's  state- 
ment follows: 

Statement  Issued  by  Zbigniew 

Sn-PULKOWSKI 

I  Polish  lawj-er  and  one  of  the  16  members  of 
Polish  Underground  Government  who  were 
kinapped  in  March  1945,  by  Soviet  authori- 
ties and  taken  to  Lubianka  prison) 
This  observance  of  the  20th    anniversarv 
■:  my  illegal  arrest  by  Soviet  authorities  is 
not  an  observance  of  an  anniversary  of  my 
personal  experience. 

It  is  an  observance  of  a  ruich  greater  and 
(ieeper  disclosure  to  the  Western  World  of 
he  depth  of  international  and  political  im- 
morality to  which  tlae  Soviets  may  reach  to 
.  r-complish  their  purposes.  .Sixteen  under- 
ground leaders  of  the  Polish  SUile.  after  hav- 
ing successfully  led  the  nation  on  behalf  of 
.  tiie  Allies  during  World  War  II.  were  taken 
by  force  and  tlie  duplicity  of  a  dishonored 
;  >.svjrance  of  safe  conduct  by  the  Soviets, 
.aid  sent  to  Moscow  to  st.ind  trial. 

Trial  for  what?  Trial  for  crimes  again.st 
ihe  Soviet  Union.  What  crimes?  The  crime 
of  not  surrendering  their  nation  to  Russia. 
Tills  monstrous  violation  of  tlic  integrity  of 
.1  nation's  right  to  survi\e  is  what  we  wit- 
nessed 20  years  ago.  This  knowledge  has 
oeen  ours  now  for  this  period  of  time.  Let 
■is  not  forget  this  lesson— to  that  the  lesson 
n\ay  not  he  repealed  at  your  expense  next 
1  :nie. 

We  are  observing  also  the  pitiful  fate  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  v.ere  taken  witli 
nie  to  Moscow. 

The  Western  World  stood  aghast  at  this 
obvious  attempt  to  liquidate  the&e  16  lead- 
rrs  by  means  of  legal  procedure. 

In  deference  to  world  opinion,  the  Soviets 
magnanimously  meted  out  sentences  rang- 
ing from  a  few  months  to  10  years.  The  re- 
-ilt?  Some  died  in  prison  while  others, 
'.hen  they  returned  to  Poland,  were  inpris- 
■ned  again — quietly  this  t;me — and  the 
'orld  hears  of  them  no  more. 

Soviet  mission  accomplished?    "yes.    We-st- 
1  u  World  conscience  satisfied?    Yes. 
Is  there  something  to  be  learned  liere  by 
a.itions  who  still  preserve  their  national  in- 
;':*grity?    I  sav  ves. 


At  this  time  I  wish  to  note  that  Lubianka 
prison,  where  I  was  Incarcerated  and  sub- 
jected to  141  interrogations  day  and  night 
without  breaking  down  and  oonlesslng  is  the 
supreme  laboratory  of  Soviet  brainwashing 
techniques.  Being  the  only  one  who  did  not 
confess  makes  me,  I  suppose,  somewhat  of 
an  expert  in  this  field.  At  least  a  kind  of 
victim  expert. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  wTitten  a  book 
upon  these  experiences  hoping  to  make  a 
small  contribution  to  the  world — deeper  and 
brOc\der  awareness  of  Communist  brainwash- 
ing techniques — techniques  transferred  from 
application  to  the  individual  to  application 
to  whole  nations  and  people.  While 
Lubianka  is  the  laboratory,  the  world  is  the 
field  of  application  for  this  ghastly  science. 

Whether  it  is  Russian  communism  or 
Chinese  communism  is  Irrevelant.  The 
technique  is  the  same  and  its  purpose  is  but 
one:  "Weaken  and  destroy  the  will  to  resist." 

We  sec  this  today  in  Vietnam.  All  moves 
have  been  learned  in  Lubianka.  Exert  pres- 
sure: make  demand.=i  that  are  excessive;  in- 
timidate: cajole;  extend  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship and  cooperation;  make  the  subject 
weary  of  tiiis  continual  resistance;  show  him 
liow  lie  can  end  this  struggle,  reexert  de- 
mands: i'.iduce  in  him  a  belief  that  continued 
resistance  is  impractical,  too  costly,  and 
sensele--^!:.  Give  him  to  understand  that  there 
is  no  foreseeable  end  to  the  struggle:  the 
future  brings  nothing  but  effort,  and  effort, 
and  ceaseless  effort:  one  has  done  all  that 
one  can:  one  now  deserves  that  rest  one  has 
been  promised  if  only  one  gives  in.  Does 
this  .sound  f.imiliar? 

Tills  is  what  I  have  personally  experienced 
in  Lubianka.  and  tliis  is  precisely  what  you 
are  experiencing  as  a  nation  in  Vietnam. 

My  standing  here  before  you — alive  and 
not  broken  down — is  living  proof  that  it  is 
possible  to  resist  Communist  psychological 
brainw.ashing,  and  win.  To  successfully  re- 
sist, an  individual,  like  a  nation,  must  have 
something  within  him  which  he  loves  very 
mtich  and  will  not  surrender.  It  may  be  his 
sense  of  personal  honor  and  integrity.  It 
may  be  his  love  of  country.  It  may  be  his 
religious  beliefs.  But  whatever  it  is,  it  must 
be  a  positive  value  without  which  to  him  life 
is  nothing. 

It  must  be  stronger  than  the  fanaticism 
and  hatred  possessed  by  the  enemy.  Once 
the  enemy  realizes  this  fact,  he  is  the  one 
who  becomes  weaker  in  his  determination. 
Moral  courage  has  shifted  the  balance  in 
favor  of  the  resister.  Now  the  enemy,  feel- 
ing this  relative  weakness  of  his  own.begins 
to  concentrate  on  ways  to  develop  compro- 
mises with  his  intended  victim. 

It  is  good  for  our  Western  World  to  remind 
itself  from  time  to  time  of  these  basic  les- 
sons learned  from  the  experiences  of  these 
Polish  leaders.  Tliis,  I  conceive,  is  the  real 
and  worthwhile  purpose  of  this  20th  an- 
ni\erpary  observance. 
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No  Single  Resource  Is  More  Important 
Than  Water 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11, 1965 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Satur- 
day, May  8,  1965,  was  a  very  significant 
day  in  the  history  of  southeast  Texas. 
On  that  day,  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
dedicated  the  Sam  Ray  bum  Dam  and 
Reservoir  in  Jasper,  Tex.  This  120-foot- 
liigh  dam  and  the  114,000-acre  reservoir 
make  up  the  largest  fresh  water  lake  in 
the  State  of  Texas.  The  thousands  of 
people  assembled  at  the  site  were  wel- 
comed by  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas, 
the  Honorable  Ralph  Yarborough.  Fol- 
lowing this,  President  Johnson,  speaking 
by  telephone,  told  of  the  importance  of 
maximum  utilization  of  our  water  re- 
."^ources.  He  also  pointed  out  how  espe- 
cially appropriate  it  was  that  the  dam 
be  dedicated  to  our  late  beloved  Speaker 
Sam  Raybum.  Others  pointed  out  that 
it  was  fitting  that  the  President  make  the 
dedication  since  he  has  been  long  noted 
Tor  his  work  In  behalf  of  water  develop- 
ment for  Texas  and  the  Nation  and  par- 
ticularly since,  as  Senator,  he  had  strong- 
ly supported  this  great  project  in  south- 
east Texas  from  its  inception. 

The  ccanplete  text  of  the  President's 
remarks  follows: 

President  Johnson's  Remarks 

Hello  there,  Jack  Brooks  and  Charlotte, 
Senator  Yarborough,  General  Free,  BUI 
Weed,  and  my  beloved  friend  Mrs.  Bartlett. 
this  Is  a  very  happy  and  proud  occasion  for 
me  and  for  the  people  of  southeast  Texas 
Mid  for  the  entire  Nation. 

Having  worked  with  all  of  you  from  the 
earliest  beginnings  of  this  project  which  you 
are  dedicating  there  today.  I  deeply  regret 
:aat  the  official  duties  that  I  have  here  this 
v.eekend  make  it  absolutely  impossible  for 
Mie  to  join  with  you  this  morning  in  your 
celebration  which  I  had  planned  for  so  long  to 
att«nd. 

Jack  and  Charlotte  have  talked  to  me  for 
.■several  months  about  this  occasion  and  Lady 
Bird  and  I  had  looked  forward  to  being  there 
r.nd  enjoying  it  with  all  of  you.  Perhaps  you 
•vvill  give  us  a  ralncheck  and  we  can  come 
ijiick  another  day. 

This   dam    and    reservoir   fulfill   the  fore- 

.  ight  and  the  vision  of  many  citizens  who 

>  iw  many  years  ago  the  necessity  and  the 

■pportunity  of  developing  the  basin  of  the 

Naches    and    Angeline   Rivers.    The   list   Is 

•  mg  of  private  citizens  to  whom  credit  Is  due. 

I  ertalnly  particular  credit  goes  to  the  energy 

:id  the  enterprise  of  your  own  very  able  and 

i^  lective  Congressman  and  my  longtime  good 

iriend.  Jack  Brooks.     Day  after  day,  week 

liter  week,  month  after  month,  year  after 

year.  I  was  almost  afraid  to  meet  Jack  In  the 

orridors  or  on  the  street  for  fear  that  he 

1:  Id  one  more  errand  that  he  wanted  me  to 
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run  in  connection  with  this  authorization 
and  appropriation.  Without  the  patience, 
the  perseverance,  the  will,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  Congressman  Brooks,  this  Important 
achievement  might  not  yet  be  a  reality.  He 
had  the  support  of  the  Texas  delegation.  In- 
cluding Mr.  Raybum,  your  own  very  able, 
senior  Senator  Ralph  Tarborottch  and  all 
the  rest  of  us  in  doing  our  Uttle  bit  to  help 
bring  this  about,  but  It  Is  chiefly  through 
his  own  efforts  that  It  is  a  monument  to  him 
as  well  as  to  Mr.  Rayburn. 

I  think  It  Is  especially  appropriate  that 
this  dam  should  bear  the  name  of  that  great 
American — Sam  Rayburn. 

As  Speaker  of  the  Texas  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  was  a  friend  of  my  father  when 
I  was  born.  Later,  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
in  Congress,  Mr.  Raybum  became  my  teacher 
and  my  counselor.  My  {>ersonal  debt  to  him 
is  great  and  I  am  so  proud  to  be  able  to 
participate  in  perpetuating  his  memory  so 
appropriately  when  his  sister  Is  able  to  be 
present. 

Through  his  lifetime,  Mr.  Rayburn  was  a 
strong  and  tireless  supporter  of  our  Nation's 
efforts  to  conserve  and  to  develop  the  bounti- 
fulness  with  which  we  are  now  endowed. 
This  continuing  effort,  through  many  gen- 
erations, has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
strength  and  success  in  the  challenging  years 
of  the  20th  century. 

No  single  resource  is  more  important  to 
us  than  water.  Our  management  of  Amer- 
ica's water  resources  is  basic  to  the  success 
in  meeting  the  many  obligations  and  many 
opportuiUties  of   our  growing  population. 

Water  has  always  been  a  first  concern  of 
the  Western  and  Southwestern  States.  To- 
day, no  region  of  the  Nation  can  afford  to 
take  water  for  granted  because  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast,  the  urbaniza- 
tion and  industrialization  are  creating  a 
mighty  and  great  thirst  for  water,  and  more 
water. 

I  don't  think  any  of  you  really  know  how 
much  you  are  contributing  to  the  industri- 
alization of  your  wonderful  east  Texas  area 
by  the  attention  that  you  are  giving  the  wa- 
ter resources  of  that  area.  And  no  two  men 
in  the  entire  Congress  are  more  active  in 
water  resource  legislation  than  Jack  Brooks 
and  Ralph  Yarborough,  and  I  know  all 
Texans  are  proud  of  that. 

If  this  thirst  is  not  satisfied  by  positive 
and  constructive  and  timely  action,  we  could 
experience  very  great  trouble  in  fulfilling  the 
promises  and  the  potentials  of  American 
life. 

I  believe  there  are  at  least  10  objectives 
that  we  should  set  for  ovirselvee  and  we 
should  strive  continuously  to  reach.  If  you 
will  give  me  a  moment,  I  would  Uke  to  point 
them  out: 

We  must  control  flooding  on  our  rivers  and 
our  streams. 

We  must  assure  an  ample  supply  of  good 
water  for  domestic  and  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural use. 

We  must  purge  our  rivers  and  harbors  of 
pollution. 

We  must  further  develop  our  navigation 
systems. 

We  must  develop  more  fully  our  Nation's 
great  hydroelectric  power  potential. 

W^e  must  provide  Increasingly  for  water- 
oriented  out<ioor  recreation  of  aU  kinds. 

We  must  be  good  stewards  of  our  irreplace- 
able fish  and  our  wildlife  heritage. 


We  must  conserve  and  enhance  the  gran- 
deur of  natural  envtronmentB  and  make 
them  more  accessible  to  all  of  otir  famUlee 
of  this  land. 

We  must  preserve  and  create  beauty 
throughout  the  land. 

Finally,  we  cannot  afford  to  approach  any 
part  of  our  overall  water  resources  develop- 
ment program  on  a  single-purpose,  or  a  sin- 
gle-interest basis.  If  all  the  requirements 
that  confront  us  are  to  be  satisfied,  none  of 
us  can  afford  to  be  selfish.  We  must  all 
learn  to  share  this  limited  resource  to  attain 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  of 
people. 

"The  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber" was  the  i>ersonal  creed  by  which  Sam 
Raybtu-n  lived  and  by  which  Jack  I^ooks 
and  Ralph  Tarborottgh  and  the  rest  of  us 
try  to  work  and  serve  our  Nation.  Tliat  creed 
is  an  appropriate  and  fitting  gtiide  for  us  as 
we  work  together  in  unity  to  make  life  bet- 
ter throughout  our  land,  and  to  make  life 
safer  and  happier  and  most  hopeful  through- 
out tlie  world. 

We  of  our  generation  bear  a  high  and  a 
noble  trust.  The  burdens  are  heavy.  "ITie 
demands  are  many.  But  we  shall  not  fall. 
Where  the  word  of  America  has  been  pledged, 
as  we  have  demonstrated  this  last  week.  It 
will  be  honored.  Where  freedom  is  in  dan- 
ger, it  will  be  defended.  Always  and  forever 
wherever  there  is  an  c^portunlty  to  make 
peace.  America  will  be  represented. 

So  I  take  great  personal  pride  now  In  dedi- 
cating to  the  service  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  to  the  strength  of  the  American 
Nation  thfe  Sam  Raybxim  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

Thank  you  my  good  friends  of  Texas.  I  am 
so  sorry  I  am  not  there  with  you  now. 


Wages  and  Prices  in  the  Steel  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  11.  1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  inter- 
esting and  iiisightful  editorial  on  the 
special  study  of  wages  and  prices  in  the 
steel  industry,  as  made  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  was  published  in  the 
■Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  7.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pacts  That  Speak  for  Themselves 

In  unveiling  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers* special  steel  study  this  week,  admin. 
Istratlon  economists  denied  they  were  trying 
to  influence  the  industry's  wages  and  prices. 
StlU,  an  official  conceded,  "the  facts  more 
or  less  speak  for  themselves." 

Indeed  they  do,  and  not  only  in  the  way 
the  official  had  In  mind. 

The  facts  show  that  the  administration,  in 
its  effort  to  cope  with  inflation,  is  coming 
down  ever  harder  on  the  steel  Industry.    The 
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-  CEA  even  produced  a  special  productivity 
Agure  tor  the  industry,  using  a  method  It 
applies  nowhere  else. 

Throwing  out  the  sharp  productivity 
swings  associated  with  strikes  and  strike 
threats,  the  Council  estimated  that  indvistry's 
productivity  had  risen  at  a  3 -percent  annual 
rate  dvirlng  the  more  "normal"  parts  of  the 
1957-64  period.  It's  a  fair  Inference,  a  Fed- 
eral official  acknowledged,  that  Washington 
therefore  thinks  the  steel  industry  can  boost 
wages  by  3  percent  without  raising  prices. 

If  the  industry  does  not  follow  this  arti- 
ficial "guldepost"  (are  strikes  and  strike 
threats  in  steel  really  abnormal?),  adminis- 
tration officials  foresee  dire  consequences. 
President  Johnson  declared  that  "the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  economy"  lies  in  a  wage 
settlement  consistent  with  the  guldepost  and 
"continued  overal  stability  of  steel  prices." 
How  did  a  single  Industry  acquire,  in  gov- 
ernmental minds  at  least,  such  a  dominant 
position?  Certainly  the  steel  Industry  Is 
large  and  Important,  but  so  are  automobiles, 
housing,  chemicals  and  a  number  of  others. 
Well,  when  the  administration  first  came 
up  with  its  notions  about  guideposts  for 
"nontnflatlonary"  wage  and  price  levels  sev- 
eral years  ago,  it  did  Intend  to  apply  them  to 
everyone.  Watching  every  nook  and  ci'anny 
of  our  complex  economy,  however,  can  be 
taxing  even  for  a  bureaucracy  as  well  de- 
veloped as  Washington's.  In  any  case  a 
number  of  labor  unions,  like  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  quickly  made  It  plain  that  the 
guideposts  werent  going  to  guide  them. 

In  the  circiunstances,  it  was  easy  for  the 
Government  to  settle  chiefly  on  policing  steel, 
an  industry  everybody  knew  was  Important. 
Tet  this  approach,  however  convenient  It 
may  be,  raises  large  questions  of  equity  and 
commonsense. 

Perhaps  the  steelworkers  should  not  receive 
a  wa^  Increase  larger  than  3  i>ercent.  But  Is 
it  equitable  to  expect  them,  almost  in  iso- 
lation, to  forgo  any  effort  to  get  more? 

As  for  steel  prtcee,  maybe  competition 
would  roll  back  any  major  increases.  But  Is 
it  fair  to  expect  steel  firms,  and  steel  firms 
almost  alone,  to  forswear  forever  any  effort  to 
sustain  the  profits  they  need  to  generate  Jobs? 
Even  if  conslderatlonB  of  equity  are  over- 
ridden, the  administration's  one-industry  ap- 
proach is  no  assiu^nce  of  general  price  sta- 
bility. Competition  has  kept  steel  prices  sta- 
ble since  1959,  but  that  condition  hasn't  kept 
consumer  prices  from  going  up  more  than  7 
percent. 

.The  reason  is  that  inflation's  pressures  are 
not  built  up  by  the  policies  of  a  single  in- 
dustry but  by  the  policies  of  Government. 
And  the  fact  is  that,  for  more  than  4  years. 
Washington  has  been  Inflating  the  supply  of 
spendable  funds  more  rapidly  than  industry 
has  been  able  to  add  to  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices those  funds  can  be  used  to  buy. 

Though  competition  up  to  now  has  at  least 
limited  price  increases  generally,  the  econ- 
omy for  some  time  has  been  showing  signs  of 
overheating.  A  number  of  industries  already 
are  operating  at  close  to  capacity,  and  short- 
ages of  many  types  of  workers  are  showing 
up.  The  Government,  however,  still  seems 
determined  to  go  on  using  big  budget  deficits 
and  artificially  easy  money  to  try  to  push  the 
economy  to  ever  dizzier  peaks. 

If  the  administration  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinues trying  to  make  the  steel  industry  the 
principal  scapegoat  for  its  own  sins,  the  up- 
shot could  be  an  explosive  price  inflation  in 
due  course.  Then,  instead  of  the  current  kmd 
of  official  meddling  In  market  prices,  dubious 
as  it  is.  we  could  perhaps  expect  direct  con- 
trols in  a  futile  attempt  to  dampen  inflation's 
effects. 

As  that  gentleman  tn  Washington  said  the 
other  day,  the  facts  pretty  much  speak  for 
themselves. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

or    PEJWNSYLVAJJIa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11, 1965 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  installation  ceremonies  at  Buck- 
nell  University  marking  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Charles  H.  Watt  11  as  the  new 
president  were  most  impressive.  The 
colorful  procession  of  the  marshals,  the 
hundreds  of  delegates  from  distinguished 
sister  colleges  and  universities,  inspired 
a  thriU  and  pride  in  our  academic  institu- 
tions and  their  continuing  progress. 

The  high  moment  of  the  day's  cere- 
monies was  the  address  of  President 
Watts.  His  message  provided  assurance 
that  imder  his  guidance  Bucknell  will 
maintain  the  qualities  and  high  stand- 
ards that  have  market  its  development, 
and  a  challenge  to  the  future  growth  and 
success  of  this  fine  university. 

I  want  to  share  President  Watts'  excel- 
lent presentation  with  my  coUeages : 
Serviceable  to  the  Human  Race 

(Inaugural  address  by  President  Charles  H. 
Watts  II,  Bucknell  Univenslty,  May  1. 
1965) 

The  real  work  of  an  academic  community 
Is  neither  achieved  by  ceremony  nor  con- 
ducted in  public,  and  yet,  almost  alone 
among  the  social  institutions  at  our  culture, 
that  community  has  retained  the  capvacity 
to  celebrate  Itself.  It  knows  the  uses  of 
ritual,  delights  In  the  colorful  symbolism 
of  its  several  degrees,  and  is  reedy  at  proper 
moments  to  interrupt  its  real  business  for 
festive  purposes. 

This  would  seem  to  be  such  a  moment 
In  Bucknell's  life,  and  our  gratitude  to  owe 
many  friends  who  have  come  to  celebrate 
with  us  is  enormous.  For  our  alumni  it  Is 
a  return- to  a  place  and  to  people  greatly 
loved,  and  for  our  colleagues  from  other  col- 
leges and  universities  a  witnesses  to  common 
academic  purpose,  as  well  as  a  chance  to  get 
off  the  campus  amid  the  sometimes  boister- 
ous rites  of  spring. 

AH  here  assembled  will  pardon  our  pride 
In  Bucknell.  and  mdeed  will  surely  share  it. 
reminding  us  only  that  what  we  say  here  of 
our  hopes  for  this  Institution  must  be 
measured  later,  and  by  others.  Our  celebra- 
tion must  be  by  ritual,  for  the  worth  of  a 
university  is  not  told  In  one  man's  accom- 
plishment or  a  decade's  time.  No  university 
catches  more  than  the  beginnings  of  what 
it  does,  either  In  the  freshening  lives  of  its 
students  or  In  the  wisdom  of  its  scholars,  for 
both  go  out  from  that  community  to  aiTect 
the  world's  course. 

We  begin  again,  therefore,  In  every  student 
and  In  every  moment  of  scholarly  insight, 
and  It  is  this  returning  and  continuing  op- 
portunity which  we  celebrate  today.  If  we 
are  never  done,  then  our  pride  we  may  hope 
will  be  without  boast,  and  oh.it  senses  of 
satisfaction  at  the  past  balanced  by  our 
awareness  of  the  effort  required  by  tomorrow. 

That  1  am  now  part  of  another  beginning 
rouses  great  pride  within  me,  and  I  do  with 
firmness  commit  my  energies  to  furthering 
the  chartered  purposes  of  thie  university. 
Those  purposes  are  large,  their  achievement 
an  honorable  pursuit,  and  thetr  fulfillment 
dependent  upon  a  conunon  determination 
among  us  all,  trustees  and  faculty,  adminis- 
trators, students,  and  alumni. 


Bucknell's  purposes  are  old  and  treasured, 
not  different  in  substance  today  from  what 
they  were  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
We  sought  then  to  enable  young  men  and 
women  to  liberate  themselves  from  Ignorance, 
and  we  seek  the  same  end  today.  Ignorance 
of  self,  of  the  physical  world,  of  governing 
law — any  one  of  them  limits  severely  the 
prospects  for  wise  action.  Untutored  emo- 
tion still  threatens  sense,  and  rationally  has 
always  become  sterile  when  detached  from 
the  ambitions  of  the  spirit.  The  ambiguities 
of  language,  the  capacity  of  words  to  attract 
multiple  and  changing  meaning,  remain  as 
both  delight  and  barrier  in  our  efforts  to 
speak  to  one  another,  even  In  a  time  when 
we  are  learning  to  quantify  information  in 
ever  more  subtle  ways. 

At  root,  amid  changed  circumstances,  we 
still  seek  to  lessen  the  gulf  between  man's 
possibilities  and  his  accomplishments.  Both 
seem  to  have  grown,  but  we  do  not  yet  really 
know  whether  the  gulf  has  been  diminished. 

One  thing  is  sure.  The  amount  of  infor- 
mation we  have  about  ourselves  and  our 
world  has  radically  increased,  and  someday 
soon  it  should  be  possible  to  tell  whether  the 
possession  of  nearly  total  information  about 
himself  will  really  move  man  to  use  that 
information  responsibly.  There  axe  certain 
comforts  in  Ignorance,  and  they  are  rapidly 
being  taken  from  us. 

Education  relieves  ignorance,  or  has  al- 
ways sought  to.  I  suggest  that  the  context 
in  which  Bucknell  and  her  sister  institutions 
now  seek  this  familiar  end  has  changed.  Re- 
lease from  ignorance  in  our  time  brings  to 
the  then-informed  man  greater  power  than 
It  ever  has  before,  and  in  that  measure  les- 
sens his  right  to  use  it  irresponsibly.  If  our 
colleges  and  universities  are  to  remain  useful 
agents  of  social  change,  as  they  have  been 
In  the  past,  this  lesson  must  be  taught  above 
all. 

Irresponsibility  is  a  privilege  only  the  pow- 
erless dare  for  long  assume,  and  even  then 
its  effects  are  corrosive.  Power  tomorrow's 
children  wUl  have  aplenty.  Acceptance  oi 
the  moral  lmi>eratlve  that  with  knowledge 
comes  the  responsIbUity  of  right  use  of 
knowledge  must  characterize  the  years  to 
come,  and  the  education  of  the  men  and 
women  who  will  direct  that  society. 

If  we  do  not  accept  this  challenge,  then 
we  wUl  make  of  education  little  more  tlian 
an  Increasingly  complex  process  of  gulpin:; 
down  more  and  more  information.  If  we  do 
accept  it.  then  we  must  study  to  find  the 
proper  ways  in  which  a  man's  Increase  in 
knowledge  is  conjoined  with  his  wUllngness 
to  put  it  to  good  use. 

We  have  long  said  that  a  llt)erating  educa- 
tion is  more  than  training,  much  more  than 
the  aociunulatlon  of  data,  and  we  have  be- 
Ueved  that  education  has  a  moral  and  ethi- 
cal dimension.  We  must  make  that  dimen- 
sion real,  to  ourselves  and  to  our  students 
at  a  time  when  encompassing  even  a  portion 
of  the  new  knowledge  which  floods  upon  it'; 
seems  task  enough. 

I  am  not  talking  of  moral  platitudes.  I 
am  talking  about  the  kind  of  moral  Judg- 
ments which  are  beaten  out,  not  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  real  world  and  its  problems,  but. 
precisely  in  the  midst  of  careful  understand- 
ing of  what  those  problems  are. 

There  is  for  all  of  us  great  hope  in  the  fa<-t 
that  numbers  of  our  students  readily  acceiu 
this  kind  of  responsibility.  They  do  wish  to 
have  an  effect  upon  the  world,  and  their  im- 
patience before  the  fact  that  the  worlds 
problems  are  not  susceptible  to  ready  solu- 
tion Is  not  Improper.  Far  worse  wotild  be 
cynical  abstention  from  a  world  they  be- 
lieved not  susceptible  at  all  to  moral  Judg- 
ment. 

We  will  have  failed  if  it  proves  tomorrow 
that  we  have  tiu-ned  out  two  kinds  of  stu- 
dents,    neither     understanding    the     other. 
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The  one  may  be  the  informed  manager  of 
the  great  complexities  of  our  corporate  so- 
ciety, ready  to  cope  with  esoteric  data  and 
the  involved  machinery  of  a  technological 
age.  The  other  may  be  the  passionate  man 
w^ho,  with  deep  belief  in  the  worth  of  the 
individual  and  great  anger  before  social  in- 
justice, rough -handediy  attempts  to  apply 
simplistic  solutions  to  complex  problems. 

We  will  have  succeeded  if  we  can  instill  in 
the  corporate  manager  a  sense  of  broad  so- 
oiid  responsibility,  and  in  the  reformer  a  real 
arquaintance  with  the  intricate  facts  and 
rt'Chniques  whereby  men  and  their  environ- 
ments may  be  bettered. 

There  siirely  has  never  been  before  a  time 
when  what  may  be  done  in  a  strong  univer- 
b::y  has  had  more  Immediate  relevance  to 
more  phases  of  our  national  life.  A  literate 
and  moral  citizenry  Is  no  luxury  in  om-  cen- 
tury, and  that  society  which  today  hampers 
tJie  development  of  new  knowledge  or  pre- 
vents its  rapid  assimilation  condemns  itself 
w  reflexive  action  tomorrow. 

We  are.  as  a  people,  increasingly  willing 
to  grant  a  central  place  in  our  society  to  oiir 
colleges  and  universities.  We  do  not  resist 
The  new  knowledge  revealed  there;  we  expect 
it  and  inquire  into  its  usefulness,  even  if  its 
.application  may  disturb  long-held  assump- 
tions and  familiar  modes  of  thought  and 
uction.  If,  as  has  been  suggested,  inno- 
\:itive  change  Itself  will  be  the  prime  char- 
acteristic of  OUT  world  tomorrow,  then  it  is 
niy  impression  that — particularly  among  our 
•^  oung  people — tomorrow  has  already  been 
.iccepted. 

They  have  a  better  notion  of  what  their 
;.ves  will  require  of  them  than  many  suspect. 
I  find  them  neither  frightened  nor  com- 
;:acent,  respectful  of  intellectual,  moral,  and 
verbal  clarity,  and  not  only  responsive  to 
v.ovf  Information  but  responsible  in  its  use. 
They  wx>rk  extraordinarily  hard  as  a  rule, 
.nd  regularly  sustain  tensions  which  were 
r.r.  common  not  long  ago. 

Furthermore,  they  seem  to  believe  what  we 
^...ve  said  about  the  relevance  of  their  col- 
:t=,'iate  exi>erience.  Often  the  protests  they 
orjjanize  are  mounted  against  ills  we  have 
i;ot  found  ways  to  cure.  They  fight  anonj-m- 
I'v  on  one  coast  and  restrictions  upon 
r  endemic  freedom  on  the  other.  The  central 
I'lu-poses  and  methods  of  our  academic  in- 
.'itutions  themselves  are  coming  under 
tlielr  interested  gaze,  and  well  they  might, 
for  higher  education  in  America  is  in  tlie 
:aidst  of  profound  structural  change. 

Tlie  capacity  of  any  organization  to  adapt 
riself  to  new  demands,  and  to  new  knowledge, 
'vithout  losing  its  heritage,  is  a  sign  of  its 
"rength.  While  new  collegiate  and  univer- 
Mty  structures  are  evident  everj^wliere — from 
tlie  elaboration  of  the  community  college  idea 
iii  the  birtli  of  tiie  multiversity — it  is  critic.il 
iliat  those  inslitutions  bearing  older  and 
iriore  traditional  forms  examine  themselves 
<  ircfuUy.  lest  in  cherishing  their  past  too 
r!.i>ely  they  forfeit  their  futtirc. 

Bucknell  cherishes  its  papt.  believes  its  old 
1  'jxposes  still  valid  amid  changed  circiun- 
f  Tance.  and  seeks  confidently  proper  form  for 
ii-s  future.  The  evolution  through  which 
v.e  have  gone  in  recent  years  provides,  I  be- 
l:fve.  the  right  fovindations  for  its  develop- 
!.ient.  The  cliaracterir.tics  of  that  future 
f :rni  will  draw  from  Bucknell's  p^st  achieve- 
ii.ont.  and  bring  its  present  strength  into 
crcatcr  usefulness. 

Bucknell  must  protect  its  liberal  heritage, 
Ve  rerpectfttl  cf  truth  and  aware  that  its 
tdaes  are  sharp,  and  stand  ready  to  protect 
tliat  freedom  of  inquiry  from  which  the  truth 
ib  most  likely  to  evolve.  Such  freedom  will 
be  more  difficult  to  maintain  tomorrow  than 
••day.  lor  our  involvement  witli  our  society 
'•'ill  be  more  complex,  and  otu-  judgments 
uixin  it  less  distant. 

It  must  meet  soberly  its  task  as  a  con- 
.'=ervator  of  the  past,  seeking  that  historical 
perspective  upon  the  present  which  is  most 


revealing.  Few  tasks  are  more  Important  in 
a  mobile,  changing  society,  and  few  are  more 
difficult. 

It  mtist  not  only  attend  to  new  information 
and  knowledge;  its  faculty  and  students 
must  participate  actively  in  their  develop- 
ment. Only  then  will  the  student  sense  the 
real  excitement  of  discovery,  and  only  If  he 
completes  his  com-se  amid  such  discovery 
will  he  be  prepared  for  the  continuing  ex- 
plosion of  knowledge  In  which  he  must  live. 

It  must  somehow  cherish  both  the  tough- 
ness and  the  fragility  of  each  man's  soul, 
nurturing  to  strength  his  capacity  to  make 
nxoral  judgments  and  ethical  distinctions. 
The  informed  man  lacking  conscience 
scarcely  serves  even  himself,  and  the  man 
who  refuses  to  Judge  himself  or  his  world 
because  all  the  evidence  is  not  yet  in,  harms 
both. 

It  must  draw  the  years  of  the  undergradu- 
ate and  the  life  of  the  teaching  scholar  into 
useful  partnership,  in  helping  to  inform  the 
institution's  future  course.  If  the  concept 
of  a  university  as  a  community  of  scholars 
is  a  visionary  one.  it  Is  still  better  than  the 
fragmented  alternative  of  time-serving  stu- 
dents up  against  Intermittently  resident  fac- 
ulty, both  besieging  a  sterile  administration. 

It  must  recognize  that  the  process  of  edu- 
cation resists  neat  packaging  Into  either 
courses  or  classrooms,  that  it  is  continuous 
and  rarely  orderly,  occurring  in  the  residence 
halls  and  at  dusk  quite  as  often  as  at  high 
noon  in  the  laboratory.  Unless  the  values 
and  attitudes  of  the  seminar  and  library  re- 
ceive reinforcement  in  the  life  lived  by  the 
students,  they  will  qtilte  naturally  fail  to 
carry  them  beyond  our  cloisters,  where  the 
world  is  seldom  so  nicely  structured. 

These  are  the  precepts.  I  should  think, 
to  which  we  might  properly  attend.  If  we 
hold  to  them  strongly,  they  may  make  pos- 
sible here  the  emergence  of  an  unsual  struc- 
ture, one  which — drawing  upKjn  the  best  of 
the  university  world,  and  sustaining  the  vir- 
faes  of  the  collegiate — seeks  its  own.  new 
ways. 

President  Spalding  has  rightly  identified 
its  outlines  as  those  of   a  liberal   university. 

Whatever  Its  name — liberal  tuiiversity. 
university-college,  or  liberal  arts  university — 
my  belief  Is  that  it  may  serve  our  emerging 
society  in  ways  as  profound  as  the  college 
structure  has  served  less  complex  areas,  for 
it  seeks  the  same  humane  goal,  that  intimacy 
between  student  and  scholar  which  makes 
for  great  teaching.  It  should  effectively  com- 
plement the  vital  activities  of  the  great  uni- 
versities chiefly  committed  to  research,  for 
botli  its  scholars  and  its  students  will  them- 
selves seek  new  knowledge.  And  It  may  well 
aid  our  enlarging  and  critical  systems  of 
State  institutions,  which  must  bear  the 
desperate  burden  of  educating  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  young  men  and  women,  for  Its 
curricular  Innovations  should  develop  more 
effective  modes  of  pedagogj'. 

One  of  our  great  blessings  is  our  freedom 
to  shape  Bucknell  in  ways  which  may  appear 
best  to  us.  Attendant  to  sucli  freedom  Is  our 
repponslbiUty  to  pli^n  for  our  future  In  ways 
which  are  not  selfish,  but  reveal  our  effort  to 
share    in    the    solution   of   new   problems 

brouglit  to  higher  education  by  our  clianging 
world.  No  institution  may  with  impunity 
Isolate  itself  from  its  society,  and  Bucknell 
seeks,  in  its  development,  to  be  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  affairs  of  its  community  and 
our  Nation. 

That  desire,  however,  need  not  lead  tis  to 
thoughtless  emulation  of  others,  nor  should 
it  force  us  to  undertake  tasks  which  others 
may  better  perform.  We  will  hope  to  be  our- 
selves. 

If  we  choose  to  remain  of  moderate  size.  It 
is  because  we  seek  an  internal  coherence 
which  mitigates  the  effects  of  necessary 
spyecializallon. 

We  would  avoid  fragmenting  either  the 
faculty  or  the  student  body.  Only  the  col- 
lective wisdom   of   the   former,   brought  to 


bear  upon  university  problems,  can  keep  the 
Institution  whole,  and  only  a  sharing  of  dis- 
parate experience  can  make  whole  men  and 
women  of  oiu:  students.  The  world  has  never 
more  needed  men  and  women  capable  of 
speaking  the  tongues  of  several  disciplines, 
and  perhaps  the  best  chance  for  such  dialog 
lies  where  numbers,  but  not  variety,  may  be 
limited.  The  poet  wlU  never  be  physicist,  nor 
the  engineer  an  historian,  but  unless  institu- 
tional ways  are  found  for  them  to  talk  with 
one  another  about  more  than  the  generalities 
about  which  none  of  them  knows  anything, 
each  will  be  less.  Call  It  an  attempt  at  In- 
stitutional synthesis.  If  you  will:  It  Is  what 
a  university-college  can  do  well. 

If  we  choose  to  expand  upward  through 
graduate  levels  our  areas  of  faculty  compe- 
tence and  curricular  planning.  It  is  because 
we  believe  the  old  distinctions  between  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  performance  are 
lessening.  They  have.  In  any  case,  never 
been  more  than  academic  bookkeeping. 
Where  should  we  mark  the  achievement  of 
real  literacy  in  our  times?  At  the  limits  of 
each  separate  student's  competence  and 
motives,  which  may  be  far  beyond  the  bac- 
calaureate level.  When  should  a  great  teach- 
er cease  being  a  student  of  his  discipline? 
When  he  has  in  scholarly  effort  wrung  him- 
self dry,  not  at  the  awarding  of  some  degree. 

Amid  expanding  knowledge,  each  of  us  may 
be  an  explorer,  faced  with  no  curricular  end- 
stop.  We  wUl  work  here,  as  our  resources 
permit,  to  provide  scholarly  challenge  to  the 
brightest  applicant,  and  scholarly  opportun- 
ity to  the  most  creative  member  of  our  fac- 
ulty: It  is  something  a  university-college 
can  do. 

If  we  seek  In  all  who  would  work  or  study 
here  more  than  measm-ed  brightness,  the 
testimony  of  board  scores  or  of  up-piled 
monographs,  it  is  because  such  proofs  do  not 
tell  us  all  we  wish  to  know.  The  very  Inti- 
macy of  our  institution  requires  the  seeking 
and  flexible  mind,  as  well  as  the  accom- 
plished one.  The  capacity  for  friendship  it- 
self we  respect,  If  It  Is  not  sentimental,  for 
it  carries  charity  with  It.  High  energy, 
toughmindedness.  and  a  commltnient  to  the 
delights  of  Intellectual  achievement,  when 
shared  by  student  and  scholar  alike,  may 
cause  us  all  to  seek  the  outer  limits  of  our 
ambitions:  again,  it  can  occur  in  a  univer- 
sity-college. 

We  will  work  out  together  otir  course  for 
toniorrow.  We  are  excited  by  its  possibilities 
and  not  awed  by  the  fact  that  we  must  find 
new  ways  to  sustain  our  old  purposes. 

Our  gratitude  and  respect  for  the  men  and 
women  who  have  preceded  us  is  couched  in 
pride.  They  have  brought  Bucknell  to  a 
threshold,  one  of  great  promise.  We  can 
never  know  the  strains  of  their  labors,  but 
we  can  accept  the  responsibilities  which 
their  success  brings  to  us.  This  is  a  quiet 
valley,  but  we  mean  to  make  sure  that  the 
sounds  raised  here  are  heard  in  the  distance, 
certain  they  will  tell,  as  Stephen  Taylor 
hoped  at  our  first  conunencement,  that  the 
p>eople  and  tlioughts  of  Bucknell  are  indeed 
serviceable   to  the  human   race. 


The  Role  of  the  Individaal  in  Upholding 
the  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1965 

Mr.  DA"VTS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  membership  of  the  House 
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an  essay  written  by  one  of  my  constit- 
uents, Tommy  Christian,  who  is  a  student 
at  Rossville  High  School,  Rossville,  Ga. 
This  essay  won  second  place  in  the 
Law  Day  contest  conducted  by  the  Chat- 
tanooga Bar  Association: 
The  Role  of  the  Indivii»xjal  in  Upholding 
THE  Law 

(By  Tommy  Christian,  Rossville  High 
School) 

Today  In  o\ir  free  civilized  society  each 
individual  has  certain  undeniable  rights  and 
privileges  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Consti- 
tution. Many  wars  were  fought  and  many 
lives  were  given  for  the  securing  and  con- 
tinuation of  these  liberties. 

Although  these  liberties  are  guaranteed  to 
every  citizen,  they  are  not  absolute,  that  Is, 
no  one  can  say  or  do  anything  anywhere 
or  anytime  that  he  wishes.  As  someone 
once  said,  "One's  right  to  stretch  ends  where 
his  neighbor's  nose  begins." 

In  all  societies,  to  protect  these  freedoms 
and  privileges,  laws  are  necessary.  Laws  are, 
according  to  Webster's  "all  the  rules  of  con- 
duct established  and  enforced  by  the  au- 
thority, legislation,  or  custom  of  a  given 
community  or  other  group."  Laws  then,  are 
rules  made  by  a  society  for  the  conduct  and 
behavior  of  Its  members.  These  rules  were 
established  mainly  for  the  protection  of  the 
citizen's  rights  and  privileges. 

What  is  the  duty,  the  responsibility,  of 
the  individual  citizen  of  a  community  in  up- 
holding and  oljeying  the  law?  Before  one 
can  truly  obey  and  uphold  the  law  he  must 
take  certain  things  into  account.  First,  he 
must  agree  that  law  is  necessary.  Secondly, 
he  must  agree  that  laws  are  made  for  the 
protection  of  all  and  not  for  Just  a  few. 
Next,  he  must  have  a  well-developed  sense  of 
responsibility.  Finally,  he  must  have  re- 
spect for  himself  as  well  as  for  others. 

Each  individual  should  do  his  best  to  up- 
hold and  obey  the  laws  and  statutes  of  his 
community.  State,  and  Nation;  for  when 
laws  fail.  Justice  faUs,  and  when  Justice  falls, 
freedom  falls.  The  failure  of  freedom  means 
the  loss  of  one's  rights  and  privileges.  Just 
as  certain  as  night  is  night  and  day  is  day. 

Knowing  these  things,  why  should  anyone 
refuse  to  accept  the  role  of  upholding  and 
obeying  the  law?  The  main  reason,  I  believe, 
is  expressed  in  this  very  common  statement 
"I  don't  want  to  get  involved."  Get  involved. 
Is  the  prot€Ctlon  of  one's  life,  his  home,  and 
liis  liberties,  getting  involved?  There  are 
many  cases  on  record  of  citizens,  who  al- 
though fully  aware  that  a  law  was  being 
broken,  refused  to  do  anything  about  it. 
Their  excuse  was,  "I  don't  want  to  get  in- 
volved." If  everyone  felt  this  way,  our  entire 
system  of  life  would  coUapse.  If  everyone 
believed  In  the  old  adage  "every  man  for 
himself"  then  we  would  be  no  better  off 
than  the  caveman  of  ages  past.  We  would 
have  no  system  of  government,  and  no  well- 
balanced  society  such  as  we  know  today. 
Anytime  that  a  group  of  civilized  people 
gather  to  form  a  society,  some  system  of  co- 
operation is  needed.  Without  cooperation, 
no  progress  can  be  made,  and  without  prog- 
ress, a  society  can  hardly  be  expected  to  en- 
dure. 

Our  great  Nation  was  founded  on  the  basis 
of  cooperation  for  mutual  benefit.  Our  an- 
cestors worked  together  to  build — to  build 
homes,  to  build  a  government,  to  build  a 
nation.  This  involved  the  ot>servation  of 
the  laws  and  rules  which  they,  themselves, 
had  set  down  as  the  pattern  for  their  lives. 

lu  this  modern  age,  our  lives  are  ruled 
by  the  laws  which  we  established  for  our  own 
benefit.  Without  these  laws  our  lives  would 
compare  to  a  car  without  a  driver.  We  need 
laws  to  guide  us  as  well  as  to  protect  us. 

Every  citizen  should  consider  It  his  duty 
to  respect,  obey,  and  uphold  the  law.  Fail- 
ure to  do  so  means  the  downfall  of  our  or- 
ganized system  of  society. 


Preserving  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11. 1965 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Citizens  Committee  To  Preserve  Taft- 
Hartley,  a  national  organization  head- 
quartered In  Washington,  D.C.,  inserted 
a  full-page  advertisement  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  May  4,  1965. 

The  purpose  of  the  advertisement  was 
to  for  public  opinion  to  SupcKJrt  reten- 
tion of  section  14(b)  of  tlic  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  It  was  entitled  "Keep  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  Intact  and  Protect  Funda- 
mental American  Rights." 

As  I  read  the  advertisement,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  delighted  by  the  high 
aims  of  this  group  of  citizens.  I  read 
that  the  committee  sought  to  "safe- 
guard an  employee's  right  to  make  a  free 
choice  regarding  union  membei-sliip." 
Further,  I  found  that  the  committee  was 
working  to  prevent  serious  weakening 
of  "the  fundamental  right  of  every 
American  to  work  in  his  chosen  occupa- 
tion." 

What  American  could  deny  that  these 
are  desirable  goals?  Impressed  by  these 
statements,  I  read  further.  An  inter- 
esting statement  of  the  beliefs  of  the 
committee  was  presented: 

We  believe  that  good  latior-management 
relations  depend  upon  the  proper  balancing 
of  the  rights  of  individual  wage  earners, 
labor  organizations,  and  employers,  so  that 
the  Interests  of  all  are  served. 

We  believe  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  helps 
to  achieve  this  balance  by  placing  reason- 
able restraints  on  the  powers  of  etich  group 
involved. 

Finally,  the  committee  stated  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  should  stand 
firm  against  pressures  to  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

As  I  read  the  advertisement,  I  won- 
dered who  are  these  fine  businessmen 
who  are  willing  to  stand  up  to  be  counted 
publicly  on  the  side  of  the  American 
workingman  and  to  defend  him  against 
aU  sorts  of  unlawful  abuses?  What  for- 
ward looking  men  they  must  be  who 
pledged  themselves  to  protect  an  im- 
portant Federal  law  regardless  of  the 
consequences,  and  who  felt  that  they  had 
a  duty  to  "protect  fundamental  Amer- 
ican rights." 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  shocked.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  veiy  first  name  heading 
the  list  of  34  active  committeemen.  It 
was  none  other  than  Mr,  A.  D.  Davis, 
president  of  the  Wiim-Dixie  Stores,  Inc., 
cochairman  of  the  committee. 

I  recogmzed  the  name  of  tiiis  company, 
Mr.  Speaker,  t>ecause  it  was  involved  in  a 
Federal  court  action  in  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati in  my  district  just  9  weeks  ago. 
The  court  action  involved  the  findings 
against  the  Winn-Dixie  Stores,  Inc., 
made  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  tliat  the  company  wa.s  tiuilty  of 
unfair  labor  practices,  and  tliat  it  had 
violated  the  Labor  Management  Re!..- 


iions  Act,  otherwise  known  as  the  Taftr 
Hartley  Act. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board — 
143  NLRB  No.  848 — had  found  that  the 
Winn-Dixie  Stores,  Inc.,  was  guilty  of 
four  charges  of  unfair  labor  practices. 
The  company  had : 

First.  Illegally  refused  to  bargain  with 
employees. 

Second.  Illegally  demanded  that  em- 
ployees should  provide  the  company  with 
statements  given  under  protection  of  tlie 
law  by  the  employees  to  investigatoi  ^ 
from  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Third.  Illegally  hiterrogated  employees 
as  to  their  desire  for  a  union. 

Fourth.  Illegally  threatened  reprisal:; 
against  employees,  including  the  threat 
to  close  the  store  if  the  employees  there; 
voted  for  a  union. 

These  are  very  serious  findings,  Mr 
Speaker,  which  were  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  a  Federal 
GoveiTiment  agency  set  up  to  enforce  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  to  prevent  abuses 
to  both  employers  and  workingmen. 

The  Winn-Dixie  Stores,  Inc.,  refused 
to  abide  by  the  finding  of  unfair  labor 
practices  by  the  NLRB,  and  would  not 
respect  its  working  people  as  bargainers 
for  wages.  It  was  necessary  for  Mr. 
Arnold  Ordman,  General  Counsel  for  the 
NKRB  to  bring  the  Winn-Dixie  Stores. 
Iiic.,  before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals, 
Sixth  District,  Cinciimati,  for  trial.  The 
case  is  known  as  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  against  Winn-Dixie 
Stores,  Inc.  and  Winn-Dixie  Liouisville. 
Inc.,  and  was  decided  on  February  27, 
1965,  just  9  weeks  ago. 

Were  the  Winn-Dixie  Stores,  Inc. 
guilty  of  unfair  labor  practices  a.s 
charged?  The  U.S.  court  of  appeal.? 
agreed  with  the  NLRB  and  sustained 
the  findings  against  the  company. 

First,  did  Winn-Ertxie  illegally  refuse 
to  bargain  with  employees?  The  court 
said: 

We  find  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
considered  as  a  whole  to  support  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Board  (concerning  procedures 
requesting  bargaining^  and  that  respond- 
ents (Winn-Dixie  Stores,  Inc.)  violated 
Section  8(a)  (5)  and  (1)  of  the  act  (the 
Taft-Hartley  Act)  In  refusing  to  bargain 
with  the  union. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  this  sound 
like  an  attempt  to  "keep  Taft-Hartley 
Act  intact  and  protect  fundamenal 
American  rights"? 

Second,  did  Winn-Dixie  illegally  de- 
mand that  employees  should  provide  the 
company  with  statements  given  under 
protection  of  the  law  by  employees  to 
the  NLRB? 

The  coiu-t  said : 

We  approve  the  following  language  of  tho 
Board's  decision  on  this  point. 

The  Board  was  concerned  that  if  the 
employers  "knew  of  the  employees'  state- 
ments to  them,  what  they  contained,  or 
how  the  union  was  viewed,  it  would  exert 
an  inhibitory  effect  on  the  employees 
willingness  to  give  a  statement  at  all  or 
disclose  all  of  the  matters  of  which  he 
has  knowledge  for  fear  of  saying  some- 
thing that  might  incur  the  employer's 
displeasure  and  possible  reprisal,"  and 
issued  orders  to  Winn-Dixie  Stores,  Inc.. 
to  cease  its  activities  in  this  respect. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  does  this  charge  bear  out 
the  advertisement's  statement  that  the 
committee — of  which  Mr.  Davis  is  co- 
chairman — and  the  members  of  it  de- 
sired to  "safeguard  an  employee's  right 
to  make  a  free  choice  regarding  tmion 
membership"? 

Third,  did  Winn-Dixie  Stores,  Inc.. 
illegally  interrogate  employees  as  to  their 
desire  for  a  union?  The  U.S.  court  of 
appeals  says  it  did,  and  that  it  should 
not  have  interfered  in — 

Matters  of  union  membership  (discussion 
of)  the  nature  of  extent  of  union  activity, 
or  (the  dissuasion  of)  employees  from  Join- 
ing or  remaining  members  of  a  union  or 
oiherwise  to  Interfere  with  the  statutory 
right  to  self-organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  this  findiiig  bear  out 
tiie  statement  of  the  committee — of 
which  Mr.  Davis  was  cochairman — and 
Its  members  that  it  is  in  favor  of  placing 
reasonable  restraints  on  the  powers  of 
each  group  involved? 

Fourth,  and  last,  did  Winn-Dixie  il- 
legally threaten  reprisals  against  em- 
ployees, including  the  threat  to  close 
the  store  if  the  employees  there  voted 
for  a  union?  If  Winn-Dixie  did,  then 
It  is  guilty  of  a  dastardly  action,  threat- 
ening reprisals  against  a  group  which 
cannot  defend  itself,  and  which  fears 
that  its  vei-y  means  of  livelihood  might 
be  taken  away.    The  court  said : 

We  find  substantial  evidence  on  the  rec- 
ord supporting  the  Board's  conclusion  that 
respondents  violated  section  8(a)  (1)  (of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act)  by  Interrogation  and 
Threats  of  reprisal,  Including  a  threat  to  close 
the  Owensboro  store  In  event  a  majority  of 
the  employees  authorized  the  union  to  be- 
come their  bargaining  representative. 

Does  this  square  \\ith  the  assertion  of 
Mr.  Davis,  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  he  desires  to  assure  the  funda- 
mental right  of  every  American  to  work 
in  his  chosen  occupation? 

Can  it  be  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
was  only  one  store  of  a  number  of  stores 
owned  by  the  Winn-Dixie  Co.,  Inc.,  which 
did  these  dastardly  things,  and  that  Mr. 
Davis,  as  president  of  the  company  can- 
not be  connected  with  the  action  of  one 
of  its  stores? 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals,  Sixth  District,  Cinciimati 
:-aid: 

The  parent  corporation,  respondent  Winn- 
Di.\ie  Stores,  Inc.,  Is  liable  together  v(,-ith  its 
Rusidiary  for  the  unfair  labor  practices 
found  with  respect  to  the  Owensboro  store. 

It  further  said  that: 

The  respondents  have  common  officers,  di- 
rectors, and  operators;  that  the  common 
directors  and  operators  formulate  and  admin- 
ister a  common  labor  policy  for  both  respond- 
ents; that  the  same  directors  sit  as  the  ulti- 
mate managerial  authority  for  both  the  par- 
ent and  subsidiary;  and  that  the  basic 
i.tbor  relations  policy  of  the  subsidiary  ema- 
nates from  the  headquarters  of  tlie  parent 
corporation  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

In  order  to  realize  the  extent  of  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  actions  of  the 
Taft-Hartly  busting  company  known  as 
Winn-Dixie  Stores,  Inc.,  it  must  be  re- 
alized that  this  is  a  giant  coiT>oration, 
for  as  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth 
District,  Cincinnati,  said: 

Respxandent  Winn-Dixie  Stores.  Inc.,  a 
Florida  corporation,   operates  through  sub- 


sidiaries or  divisions  some  600  retaU  food 
su{>ermarkets  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  United  States. 

And  so  we  have  the  whole  soiTy  stoiT. 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  story  of  harsh,  un- 
principled, abusive  breaking  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  by  a  company  whose  presi- 
dent now  serves  as  a  cochairman  of  a 
"National  Committee  To  Keep  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  Intact  and  Pi'otect  Funda- 
mental American  Rights." 

It  is  a  sad  day  indeed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  a  company  which  has  broken  a 
national  law,  and  unlawfully  abused  its 
employees,  piously  preaches  about  pre- 
serving a  law  it  has  so  flagrantly  vio- 
lated, and  about  protecting  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  American  working- 
man.  This  sorry  Incident  may  well  serve 
as  a  warning  to  the  Membei-s  of  this 
House  that  not  all  those  who  proclaim 
their  devotion  to  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual workingman,  and  to  his  right  to 
woi'k,  deserve  either  the  respect  or  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation. 


Southeast  Asia's  Chance  for  Peace:  A 
Thai  View 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF    NTW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  11.  1965 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  appeared  in  the  Washington  Sun- 
day Star  of  May  9,  1965,  an  Interesting 
speech  delivered  by  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Thailand,  Thanat  Khoman,  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion in  London. 

The  speech,  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
of  substantial  value  to  all  Members  of 
Congress,  follows: 

Southeast  Asia's  Change  fob  Peace: 
A  Thai  View 

(Note. — As  assessment  of  the  dangerous 
situation  In  southeast  Asia  and  particularly 
the  United  States  role  there  Is  contined  in 
this  speech  by  Thailand  Foreign  Minister 
Thanat  Khoman.  It  was  delivered  last  Mon- 
day to  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization  in  London.) 

Ever  since  the  Second  World  War  came  to 
an  end.  southeast  Asia  has  enjoyed  little  if 
any  peace.  While  legitimate  nationalistic 
aspirations  have  led  subjugated  peoples  to 
merge  as  free  and  independent  nations,  other 
aggressive  and  expansionist  forces  have  re- 
lentlessly been  at  work  attempting  to  exert 
their  influence  and  to  bring  these  new  en- 
tities within  their  orbit  of  authority. 

The  main  attacks  were  directed  against 
the  former  colonial  territories,  hitherto 
known  as  Indochina,  probably  because  their 
former  rulers,  failing  to  realize  the  deep 
yearnings  of  the  subjected  peoples  to  be  mas- 
ters of  their  own  destiny,  overstayed  their 
welcome  until  they  met  with  a  military  dis- 
aster In  the  battlefield  of  an  unknown  little 
spot  in  Vietnam,  Dien  Bien  Phu.  which  since 
then  has  been  glorified  as  a  landmark  of  vic- 
tory for  liberty  over  the  unenlightened  form 
of  western  colonialism.  The  results  of  that 
famous  battle  made  the  position  of  the  then 
colonial  rulers  untenable  and  the  latter  had 
to  bow  to  the  Inevitable.  The  1954  Geneva 
Conference  was  then  called  to  arrange  for 


their  more  or  less  honorable  exit  from  the 
scene  they  dominated  for  so  long. 

SEEDS    or   THE    TROUBLE 

As  that  International  conference  closed  Its 
doors.  It  was  clear  that  while  a  few  nations 
were  in  effect  ushered  Into  a  new  life  of  Inse- 
cure independence,  more  substantial  gains 
went  to  an  ambitious  and  ruthless  group 
who.  from  the  very  beginning,  nurtured  the 
ciesign  of  supplanting  the  retiring  colonial 
regime  with  their  own  new  form  of  colonial- 
ism, the  Communist  colonialism,  which  is 
even  more  exacting  and  more  destructive  of 
liberty.  Thus  the  triumph  of  freedom  was 
less  real  than  It  was  made  to  appear.  In  fact, 
as  a  result  of  the  1954  Geneva  agreements, 
the  frontiers  of  the  Communist  empire  rolled 
further  southward  to  the  17th  parallel,  while 
to  the  west,  the  unlawful  Communist  occu- 
pation of  northern  Laos  continued  and  was 
later  expanded  despite  provisions  to  the  con- 
trary of  the  same  agreements. 

Thtis  the  seeds  of  present  troubles  in 
southeast  Asia,  particularly  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  Laos,  must  be  traced  to  the  past 
neglect  and  colonial  mismanagement  as  also 
to  the  Geneva  agreement  of  1954,  which  by 
legally  sanctioning  a  Communist  state  In 
North  Vietnam  gave  the  Communist  powers 
a  convenient  base  for  further  expansion. 
To  many  who  attended  that  fateful  con- 
ference on  Indochina,  a  clear  realization 
dawned  unmistakably  that  the  Communists 
would  not  be  content  with  their  new  ac- 
quisitions but  were  bent  upon  extending 
then  further  almost  without  limits.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  trying  to  stem  the  Commu- 
nist expaniouist  tides  and  this  was  how 
our  organization  came  into  being. 

From  its  inception,  SEATO  inlierlted  a 
burdensome  legacy  of  deep  division,  of  in- 
stability and  notably  of  boundless  rapacity 
of  nearby  co'antries  to  gobble  up  their  neigh- 
bors. Nevertheless,  It  bravely  assigned  to 
itself  the  momentous  task  of  resisting  fur- 
ther Communist  aggression  through  collec- 
tive means  of  defense.  The  first  real  chal- 
lenge came  some  6  years  later  when  Com- 
munist aggressors,  seeking  a  more  convenient 
access  for  their  infiltration  into  South  Viet- 
nam threatened  to  overrun  Laos.  SEATO, 
then,  racked  by  Incohesion  and  undermined 
from  within,  hesitated  and  faltered.  Evi- 
dently the  organization  was  not  up  to  Its 
task.  The  responsibility  therefore  had  to  be 
shifted  to  another  Genevttv.  conference  in 
which  Communist  powers  also  took  part. 
With  proper  perspective,  the  outcome  of  that 
conference  which  some  naively  thought  to 
be  the  pattern  of  peace  for  southeast  Asia 
and  perhaps  for  the  world,  could  be  now 
more  properly  assessed.  The  Communist 
elements  which,  as  a  result  of  the  Geneva  - 
agreements  of  196'2.  secured  a  legal  foothold 
in  the  coalition  goverrmient  of  Laos,  as  could 
be  expected,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  gains 
they  had  made  there.  Consequently,  hold- 
ing that  Laos  was  only  a  secondary  target 
which  would  be  easily  taken  if  the  main 
target  were  to  fall,  they  escalated  their  cam- 
paign of  terrorism  as  well  as  their  military 
activities  In  South  Vietnam  In  the  hope 
of  delivering  what  they  thought  to  be  the 
"coup  de  grace"  to  South  Vietnam  which 
they  have  always  held  to  be  their  primary 
objective  of  colonial   expansion. 

On  this  occasion.  I  should  like  to  pay  the 
respectful  tribute  of  the  Thai  Government 
and  people  to  the  gallant  men  and  women  of 
South  Vietnam  and  the  United  States  who 
gave  their  lives  to  uphold  the  cause  of  peace 
and  freedom  in  South  Vietnam.  May  I  add 
how  heartening  It  is  to  us  all  the  decision 
of  the  Government  of  Australia  to  send  a 
contingent  of  Australian  forces  Into  South 
Vietnam. 

Although  South  Vietnam  Is  actually  a 
protocol  state  placed  under  this  Organiza- 
tion's protective  umbrella  at  the  Insistence 
of  Its  former  colonial  rulers,  SEATO  has 
shown  little,  if  any,  ability  to  deal  with  the 
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emergency.  In  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
v.illingnejs  of  a  member  of  this  Organiza- 
tion, the  United  States,  to  assume  responsi- 
bility and  to  accept  sacrifices  for  th£  defense 
of  South  Vietnam,  that  nation  may_weU  have 
long  been  lost  to  the  Communist  aggressors. 

As  we  meet  here  today,  I  hope  none  of  us 
will  fall  to  realize  how  crucial  the  struggle 
in  Vietnam  is  and  that  the  outcome  will 
transcend  the  borders  of  that  country  and 
IS  bound  to  affect  not  only  southeast  Asia 
but  the  entire  free  world. 

What,   then,  can  this  Organization  do? 

Obviously  our  duty  Is  not,  and  cannot  be. 
to  lx>rrow  that  famous  expression,  "to  preside 
over  the  liquidation"  of  either  South  Viet- 
niun.  or.  for  that  matter,  of  free  southeast 
Asia,  in  favor  of  the  Communists.  Rather, 
we  are  committed,  singly  and  collectively,  to 
defend  southeast  Asia  against  Communist 
agtrression  and  to  help  keep  that  region  free. 

RESISTING    COMMUNISTS 

Fur  that  purpose,  what  is  needed  is  much 
les.s  good  advice  or  wise  counsel?,  which 
have  been  flowing  rather  liberally  nnd  gratui- 
tously during  the'~.e  past  few  years,  as  a  firm 
determination  to  resist  Communist  encroach- 
ments and  the  willingness  to  take  necessary 
risks  and  even  to  accept  sacrifices.  To  some, 
the  price  may  seem  too  high  and  they  may 
prefer  to  retreat  rather  than  to  stand  firm. 
But  these  are  the  people  who  have  not 
learned  and  will  probably  never  learn  the 
lessons  of  history  and  today  they  may  be 
the  same  as  those  who,  30  years  ago.  failed 
to  take  appropriate  measures  when  a  few 
ill-equipped  Hitlerite  divisions  moved  Into 
the  Rhineland.  In  so  doing  they  made  the 
Second  World  War  become  a  certainty  and 
paved  the  way  for  a  terrible  holocaust  in 
which  more  than  20  million  human  beings 
were  immolated.  They  should  be  responsi- 
ble, if  not  before  the  law  but  in  their  con- 
science for  this  grievous  and  utterly  pur- 
poseless loss.  Across  the  Atlantic,  these 
people  are  known  as  "doves"  who  claim  to  be 
the  apostles  of  peace.  In  fact,  by  bowing 
to  the  aggressors  and  allowing  the  latter  to 
fortify  themselves  with  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  their  victims,  they  are  deserting  and  even 
betraying  the  cause  of  peace.  If  we  allow 
them,  these  apostates  who  bear  in  their  con- 
science the  responsibility  for  the  loss  of  so 
many  human  lives  will  again  send  even  more 
millions  of  people  to  their  doom. 

APPEASEMENT    ^WON'T    WORK 

Though  we  live  far  away  from  Europe, 
therefore  less  likely  to  profit  from  the  wis- 
dom of  that  continent,  we  profoundly  realize 
that  nowadays,  as  in  the  past,  no  peace  can 
be  bought  by  sacrificing  a  free  nation,  be  it 
South  Vietnam  or  southeast  Asia  or,  for  that 
matter,  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  On 
the  contrary,  the  chances  for  an  enduring 
peace  will  become  greater  if  we  can  see  to  it 
that  aggressions  against  free  nations,  either 
in  overt  or  convert  form,  will  not  be  profita- 
ble. Rather  we  should  make  it  clear  beyond 
doubt  that  those  who  commit  them  will  be 
made  to  pay  deirly  for  their  mischiefs.  Only 
thus  can  southeast  Asia,  Exirope.  and  indeed 
the  whole  world  enjoy  peace  and  tranquility. 

THAILAND'S    ROLE 

In  so  saying,  let  it  be  well  understood  that 
there  are  no  warmongers  in  my  country.  We 
are  too  close  to  the  scene  of  battles  not  to 
know  that  should  a  large  scale  conflict  break 
out  in  the  area,  Thailand,  as  other  nearby 
nations,  could  hardly  enjoy  immunity  from 
the  effects  of  such  a  conflict.  That  is  why. 
perhaps  more  than  many  other  nations,  the 
Thai  Goffernment  and  people  have  every  rea- 
son to  work  for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
existing  problems,  rather  than  allowing  the 
present  tense  situation  to  drift  toward  an 
armed  conflict.  We  Indeed  prefer,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  so  generously  suggested,  to  see 
the  resources  of  our  nations  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  human  welfare  and  to  the 
realization  of  man's  age-old  hope  for  a  bet- 


ter future  than  to  be  expended  for  the  killing 
of  other  men.  For  after  all,  what  the  Thai 
people  desire  most  is  not  to  have  their  names 
inscribed  on  a  war  memorial,  but  live  their 
lives  as  free  men  and  to  be  able  to  shape 
their  own  destiny.  However  such  a  desire  for 
peace  and  constructive  approach  to  Inter- 
national problems  have  not  been  recipro- 
cated, and  every  gesture  of  conciliation  and 
reasonable  solution  is  taken  a6  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness and  met  with  arrogant  aggressiveness 
from  tlie  Communists.  Thailand,  in  effect, 
has  recently  been  openly  threatened  with 
guerrilla  warfare  within  its  territory. 

MUST    FACE    CHALLENGE 

Under  these  circumstancec.  tiiere  remain 
few  if  any  other  alternative  but  to  face  the 
challenge  to  our  free  and  independent  exist- 
ence with  determination. 

At  this  grave  hour,  the  Tlvai  nation  hopes 
tlaati  its  friends  and  allies,  as  well  as  other 
free  peoples,  realize  that  Thailand's  future 
as  that  of  southeast  Asia  will  also  have  a  deep 
bearing  on  their  own  freedom  and  well-be- 
ing. If  we  fail  to  close  our  ranks  we  will  be 
encouraging  the  actual  or  potential  aggres- 
sors to  become  bolder  to  the  point  of  plung- 
ing tlie  world  into  a  iiostility  whicli  none  of 
us  desires.  By  remaining  fimi  and  resolute, 
the  risks  we  are  taking  are  infinitely  smaller 
than  the  ones  we  may  face  Inter,  if  through 
lack  of  conscious  realization  and  Indecision, 
we  choose  the  temporary  expedient  of  yield- 
ing to  threats  and  retreat.  Let  the  name  of 
that  south  German  town,  Munich,  be  a  con- 
stant reminder  to  us  all  that  appeasemont  is 
still  the  surest  way  of  losing  peace. 


Joint  Congressional  Committee  Hearings 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11, 1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  special  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress  opened  its 
hearings  in  the  old  Supreme  Court 
chamber  in  the  Capitol  Building. 

Members  of  Congress  tv'ill  be  heard 
over  the  next  two  weeks  if  they  so  desire 
to  appear  before  the  joint  committee. 

As  cochairman  of  this  committee  I  am 
submitting  the  statement  made  by  me 
at  the  opening  hearings: 
Opening   Statement    of   Congressman    Rat 

J.  Madden.    Cochairman    of    the    Joint 

Committee  on  the  Organiz.ation  of  the 

Congress 

Congress  acted  wisely  when  it  authorized 
this  joint  congressional  committee  to  hold 
hearings  and  make  recommendations  on 
streamlining  and  modernizing  the  legislative 
procedures  of  both  branches  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

On  only  one  occasion  in  modern  history 
of  our  Government  has  this  legislative  step 
been  taken,  and  that  was  over  20  years  ago 
when  Congress  passed  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  The  LaFoUette- 
Monroney  joint  committee  was  primarily 
responsible  for  tliis  act.  We  are.  indeed, 
fortunate  to  have  Senator  Mike  Monroney 
as  a  cochairman  of  this  joint  congressional 
committee,  since  he  was  in  1946  a  Member 
of  the  House  and  the  cochairman,  along  with 
Senator  LaFoUette,  of  the  earlier  committee. 

The  LaPoUette-Monroney  committee  made 
a  remarkable  contribution  to  the  functions 
of  Congress  by  reducing  the  permanent  com- 
mittees of  the  House  from  48  to  18.  It  also 
made   a    number   of   other   valuable   recom- 


mendations that  were  adopted  in  bof; 
Houses.  Some  of  the  changes  adopteu 
through  the  recommendations  of  the  La- 
FoUette-Monroney  committee  have  not  beer, 
implemented  and  others  ,have  been  out- 
grown by  reason  of  population  explosion 
and  the  numerous  additional  functions  as- 
sumed by  the  Congress.  Certainly  some  or 
the  duties  we  have  today  never  even  oc- 
curred to  the  Members  in  1946. 

But  at  that  time  the  Members  did  not 
nor  could  not  realize  that  the  next  20  year.; 
would  bring  about  a  fantastic  scientifn 
advancement  of  modern  office  invention^., 
computer  systems  and  work-saving  device.?. 
most  of  which  were  totally  undreamed  cf 
during  the  days  of  World  War  H. 

For  example,  in  1965  our  annual  budgei 
has  risen  to  approximately  $100  billion  and 
our  gross  national  product  In  20  years  has 
iiicre:>sed  from  $220  billion  to  approximately 
$660  billion.  (Secretary  Dillon  predicted 
that  figure  would  be  reached  by  the  end  of 
1965.) 

After  the  long  program  of  hearings  whicli 
this  committee  is  scheduling,  additional 
recommendations  on  organizational  and  leg- 
islative procedures  will,  no  doubt,  be  madn 
which  the  House  and  the  Senate  will  adop: 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  intentions  for  which 
this  joint  committee  has  been  organized. 

I  predict  this  committee,  in  its  report,  will 
make  recommendations  to  the  various  gov- 
ernmental departments,  including  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  to  forward  systematically 
to  the  desk  of  each  Congressman  and  Sen- 
ator, a  simple  abbreviated  breakdown  of  all 
appropriations  properly  bracketed  as  to  "ptir- 
pose  for  expenditures"  so  that  each  Congress- 
man can  understand  the  purposes  for  every 
dollar  appropriated  in  our  annual  gigantic 
budget  of  around  $100  billion. 

The  committee  can  also  explore  the  ad- 
visability of  saving  time  on  lengthy  and 
tedious  rollcalls  and  quorum  calls  by  the 
possible  installation  of  modern  electrical  sys- 
tems for  that  purpose.  For  example,  a  5- 
hour  congressional  day  and  a  35-mlnute  aver- 
age for  rollcalls  or  quorum  calls  will  waste 
approximately  70  congressional  days  in  a 
12-nionth  session  of  the  Congress. 

Possible  recommendations,  after  testimony 
is  taken,  could  be  worked  out  for  simplifying 
and  reducing  the  cumbersome  subcommit- 
tee system  which  has  expanded  beyond  rea- 
son in  some  of  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
nalttees. 

The  inexcusable  and  extravagant  time 
which  has  been  wast«d  on  unnecessary  fili- 
busters, some  of  which  extend  to  2  or  3 
months,  can  also  be  reviewed  by  this  com- 
mittee in  order  to  save  the  time  of  both 
Houses    and    the    expense   to    the    taxpayers. 

Also  some  recommendations  seem  appro- 
priate to  develop  a  system  whereby  commit- 
tees can  begin  work  immediately  after  the 
convening  of  a  new  session  of  Congress.  By 
so  doing,  the  House  can  proceed  to  act  ujxm 
legislation  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  con- 
vening of  Congress. 

The  committee  cotild  explore  the  advis- 
ability of  establishing  a  code  of  ethics, 
eliminating  fabulous  campaign  expenses, 
conflict  of  interest  of  Members,  and  ntuner- 
otis  other  areas  which  cotUd  eventuate  a 
great  saving  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Our  forefathers,  in  the  colonial  days,  de- 
cided on  a  2-year  terra  for  the  Members  of 
the  Hottse  of  Representatives.  Since  that 
time,  practically  all  offices  on  city,  county, 
and  State  level  have  been  extended  to  4-year 
terms.  The  committee  could  explore  this 
angle  progressively  and  If  the  Congress  saw 
fit,  it  could,  imder  its  own  authority  and 
jurisdiction,  adopt  a  recommendation  for  an 
amendment  to  tlie  Constitution  extending 
the  term  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  4  years.  When  a  Member  Is 
sworn  into  office  in  January,  after  his  No- 
vember election,  he  Is  then  within  12  montlis 
of  another  campaign  and  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  and  money  Is  spent  on  and  wasted  In 
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an  almost  round-the-clock  campaign  for  re- 
election tinder  the  2-year  term  provision. 

Our  workload  here  in  Congress  has  in- 
creased becattse  of  the  fantastic  economic 
growth  and  expansion  which  has  taken  place 
within  this  great  Nation  of  ours,  and  the 
tremendotis  responsibilities  that  have  been 
placed  upon  oiu-  Nation  by  our  position  as 
leader  of  the  free  world.  We  have  met  our 
responsibilities  here  in  Congress  but  only  by 
increasing  the  workday  and  the  length  of 
our  sessions.  This  has  often  meant  neglect- 
ing some  of  our  other  duties  with  regard  to 
tiffice  work  and  constituent  requests,  and 
most  particularly  it  leaves  little  time  to  visit 
our  congressional  districts. 

Thus,  this  bipartisan  committee  has  the 
•  remendous  task  of  studying  the  organization 
,ind  operation  of  the  Congress.  Its  task  is 
to  make  recommendations  that  will  help  to 
.".trengthen  the  Congress  so  that  it  may  better 
meet  Its  I  responsibilities  as  one  of  the  three 
coequal  l^ranches  of  our  Government.  When 
one  looks  at  the  many  timesavlng  devices 
that  have  been  adopted  by  our  large  corpora- 
tions and  other  Institutions  in  the  era  since 
World  War  H,  one  cannot  help  but  wonder  if 
many  of  the  new  automatic  and  electronic 
cffice  and  auditing  devices  could  not  be 
adapted  to  oiu:  use.  I  would  hope  that  this 
joint  committee,  after  conducting  thorough 
and  exhaustive  hearings,  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  recommendations  to  our  respec- 
tive Houses  that  will  enable  Congress  to  ful- 
fill Its  responsibilities  more  efficiently  and 
economically. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  proposals 
made  concerning  the  reform  of  Congress  In 
the  last  few  years  both  within  and  outside 
this  body.  In  the  proceedings  commencing 
today  we  shall  undoubtedly  hear  many  of 
these  repeated  and  even  some  new  ones  sug- 
gested. We,  of  this  committee,  have  the 
duty  to  investigate  all  these  possible  avenues 
of  reform  in  detail.  After  due  deliberation 
we  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  make  recom- 
mendations that  will  enable  us  to  save  the 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  and  Insure  for 
the  future  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  remain  the  greatest  legislative 
body  in  the  world. 


Remarks  Made  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  to  the  Building  Trades  Council, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  3,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1965 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  place  In  the  Congressional 
Record  the  following  remarks  made  by 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  the 
Building  Trades  Council  on  May  3  in 
Washington.  D.C.  The  President's 
words  constitute  an  inspiring  message 
for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Hagerty,  members  of  the  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Department,  friends 
from  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  knew 
you  were  meeting  today  and  I  wanted  very 
much  to  come  over  and  drop  in  and  give 
you  a  word  of  welcome  and  say  howdy  and 
thank  you.  But  when  I  looked  at  my  sched- 
ule and  saw  the  cables  that  were  being 
brought  to  my  desk  I  did  not  see  how  in 
the  world  I  could  make  it.  Then  I  got  a 
telegram.  It  wasnt  about  repealing  14b, 
although  I  know  that  Is  important  to  you. 


and  it  is  important  to  me.  It  wasn't  about 
the  various  legislative  proposals  which  you 
are  interested  in,  important  as  they  are.  It 
was  about  the  most  vital  issues  In  this  coun- 
try, and  for  that  matter,  in  the  whole  world, 
which  are  peace  and  freedom. 

So  I  have  stolen  these  few  minutes  to 
come  over  here  just  to  say  thank  you.  Thank 
you  for  saying  to  the  world  tihat  this  Nation 
of  ours,  the  United  States  of  America,  speaks 
in  unity  with  one  voice  from  one  heaxt. 
Thanks  to  you  for  saying  that  we  believe  in 
freedom  and  we  believe  in  peace.  Thanks 
to  you  for  saying  that  we  will  not  buy  peace 
at  the  price  of  losing  freedom  anywhere,  any- 
time, in  the  world.  Thanks  to  you  for  saying 
that  American  labor,  the  champions  of  free- 
dom here  at  home,  knows  that  freedom's 
frontiers  are  today  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  where  both  axe  under 
attack. 

So  thank  you  for  putting  first  things  first, 
for  being  leaders  of  the  free  America  today, 
for  being,  even  before  that,  the  leaders  of 
America  herself,  and  before  I  overlook  it. 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  what  we  did  last 
November. 

As  citizens  you  must  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  you  are  the  builders  of  America.  You 
know  what  it  is  to  make  something  rise  with 
toil  and  sweat  and  effort.  The  product  of 
your  labor  is  not  just  buildings,  and  not  just 
homes,  and  not  just  monuments.  The  prod- 
uct of  your  labor  is  the  face  of  America 
itself   throughout  all  of   the  world. 

We  have  seen  that  face  change  many 
times,  you  and  I,  We  have  worked  tlirough 
the  darkness  in  distressing  periods.  We 
have  worked  through  the  depression,  or  at 
least  wanted  to  work  during  the  depression. 

We  have  worked  through  the  challenge  of 
conflict  through  the  prosperity  of  an  uneasy 
peace. 

We  share  in  the  legacy  of  great  American 
leaders,  from  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  to 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  And  I  came  here 
this  afternoon  to  pledge  to  you  that  together 
we  are  going  to  build  an  America  that 
Roosevelt  began,  that  Harry  Truman  worked 
for.  and  that  Jolin  Kennedy  died  for.  We 
are  going  to  build  a  Great  Society  where  no 
man  or  woman  is  the  victim  of  fear  or  pov- 
erty of  hatred;  where  every  man  and  woman 
has  a  chance  for  fulfillment,  for  prosperity, 
and  for  hope.  That  is  the  direction  that 
you  are  going.  That  is  the  direction  that 
we  are  going  to  continue.  And  I  promise 
you  here  today  that  no  one.  no  group  here 
or  in  an  land,  is  ever  going  to  stand  in  our 
way  as  we  march  forward. 

There  is  crisis  and  conflict  in  many  lands 
at  this  hour,  and  we  have  very  great  and 
overpowering  responsibilities  In  a  very  tur- 
bulent world,  but  we  are  going  to  fulfill 
those  responsibilities.  Let  me  make  this 
clear.  No  world  problem  mtist  be  allowed 
to  keep  us  from  meeting  the  needs  and  the 
desires  of  our  own  people.  Trouble  abroad 
win  never  divert  us  from  the  task  of  building 
the  Great  Society  at  home. 

There  are  some  that  would  say  turn  the 
clock  back,  stop,  look,  and  listen.  We  have 
problems  In  Vietnam  and  In  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Before  you  get  back  to  the  office 
we  may  have  some  in  other  lands  in  the 
world.  And  for  that  reason  let's  put  off 
until  another  day  the  poverty  program,  the 
Appalachia  program,  the  medical  care  pro- 
gram, the  education  program.  Well,  they 
are  just  talking  through  their  hats.  We  are 
not  going  to  put  anything  off. 

I  worked  last  night  on  some  thoughts  that 
I  want  to  incorporate  when  I  get  the  recom- 
mendations from  your  leaders,  and  from  the 
leaders  of  the  Government  concerned  with 
your  welfare  into  a  message  that  I  will  send 
to  Congress  in  the  next  few  weeks.  By  the 
way,  while  we  are  talking.  I  want  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  you  today,  while  you 
are  here  in  person,  to  realize  that  we  don't 
just  send  these  messages  up  to  Congress  to 


be  read.  We  send  them  up  there  to  be  acted 
upon  and  voted  upon,  up  or  down.  And  as 
Andy  B.  Miller  plows  through  the  dark  cor- 
ridors of  the  House  Office  Building  calling 
"wolf  "  to  the  White  House,  1  don't  want  you 
fellows  to  run  under  the  bed  and  hide 
either. 

There  are  talkers  and  there  are  doers.  An 
old  man  told  me  the  first  year  I  was  in 
Washington,  which  was  34  years  ago,  and  I 
was  inquiring  al>out  the  processeE  of  the 
Congress,  and  he  said.  "Son,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  congressional  horses,  the  workhotse 
and  the  show  horse."  Well,  we  want  to  be 
workhorses,  and  before  this  Congress,  this 
89th  Congress,  closes  its  first  session,  the 
workhorses  are  going  to  establish  It  as  the 
niost  productive,  the  most  enlightened,  the 
most  progressive  Congress  for  all  the  people 
that  ever  sat  in  Washington. 

That  is  why  I  came  out  here  this  after- 
noon. I  came  out  here  to  ask  your  help.  I 
came  out  here  to  call  upon  you  to  help  me 
do  what  yoti  liave  been  doing  so  well  for  more 
than  a  half  century — to  help  build  America, 
in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  the  cause  of 
prosperity,  build  it  here  and  build  it  abroad. 

We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  We 
have  much  to  remember.  The  figures  for 
the  first  quarter.  January,  February,  and 
March,  are  just  out  of  the  typewriter.  They 
show  that  we  have  71,300,000  people  working 
today.  That  Is  exactly  1.500,000  more  than 
were  working  this  day  last  year.  1  year  ago. 
The  figures  otit  of  the  typewriter  show  that 
wages  and  salaries  amount  to  $347  billion. 
That  is  up  more  than  $25  billion.  I  said  up. 
now,  not  down.  That  is  an  increase  in  wages 
and  salaries  over  last  year  of  8  percent. 

The  corporation  profit  figures  for  this 
quarter  are  jtist  in,  and  they  are  running  at 
the  rate — for  the  end  of  the  quarter — but 
they  are  running  at  the  rate  of  $36  billion 
after  taxes.    That  is  up  13  percent. 

So  our  emplojinent  is  up,  our  wages  are 
up.  our  business  profits  are  up.  You  Just 
don't  know  until  you  talk  to  the  leaders  of 
114  other  nations  how  mtich  you  have  got 
to  be  grateful  for;  how  much  you  have  got 
to  be  proud  of. 

I  have  been  your  President  for  17  months. 
I  have  met  every  week  with  the  titans  of 
industry  and  the  great  corporate  leaders  of 
this  country.  I  have  met  every  week  with 
the  religious  and  spiritual  leaders  of  this 
country,  ranging  from  Cardinal  Spellman  to 
Billy  Graham.  I  have  met  every  week  with 
your  leaders.  Mr,  Hagerty  and  Joe  Keenan 
and  Andy  Biemiller,  and  that  great  states- 
man. George  Meany,  They  have  sat  In  the 
Cabinet  room.  They  have  met  face  to  face 
with  each  other,  and  they  have  met  privately 
in  the  little  offices  off  the  corridors.  We  have  . 
started  some  strikes  and  we  have  settled 
some,  but  I  think  I  can  say  without  perad- 
venture  of  a  doubt  that  never  in  the  history 
of  the  Republic  has  there  been  more  coop- 
eration with  any  President,  the  35  men  that 
have  preceded  me,  than  the  coop>eration  that 
I  have  received  from  labor,  from  business, 
from  government. 

The  judicial  branch,  the  legislative  branch. 
the  Congress,  headed  by  that  great  leader, 
John  McCormack.  and  MncE  Mansfield  in 
the  Senate,  are  workhorses.  And  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  and  the  judiciary 
have  never  gotten  along  better,  just  as  the 
employer  and  the  employee  and  their  Gov- 
ernment have  never  gotten  along  better. 

I  am  happy  that  the  corporations  got  836 
billion  after  taxes.  I  don't  begrudge 
them  a  dime.  I  helped  them  make  it.  They 
had  $72  billion  before  taxes,  and  I 
took  half  of  It.  And  the  more  the  incentive 
system  and  the  free  enterprise  system  makes, 
the  more  they  have  to  pay  decent  wages,  and 
the  more  they  have  to  let  their  Government 
use  for  medical  care,  and  for  education,  and 
for  beautification. 

I  don't  object  to  the  payrolls  running  $347 
billion,  because  we  have  some  men  scattered 
in  district  offices  all  over  the  land  with  their 
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Bcisaors  that  cut  out  ttiat  little  withholding 
from  every  dollar  of  that  $347  billion.  All 
I  want  them  to  do  is  to  do  better  because  the 
better  they  do  the  better  the  country  does. 

Last  Saturday,  a  week  ago,  our  Ambassador 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  was  here  in 
Washington.  He  had  been  called  back  here 
to  report  oH  very  disturbing  developments  In 
that  little  nation  of  3'^  million  off  our 
shores  in  this  hemisphere. 

Willie  he  was  talking  to  us.  the  govern- 
ment was  overthrown.  We  rushed  him  back 
to  his  post  of  duty.  Since  that  time  cer- 
tain undesirable  elements  have  stepped  in 
and  tried  to  take  control  of  that  nation. 

Today,  there  are  between  1,000  and  1,500 
dead  people  whose  bodies  are  in  the  streets 
of  Santo  Domingo,  threatening  an  extreme 
epidemic.  There  were  8,000  American  and 
foreign  nationals  in  that  country  whose  lives 
were  in  danger. 

At  approximately  3:30,  our  Ambassador 
wired  me — well,  he  was  here  Saturday,  we 
rushed  him  back — on  Tuesday  we  went  be- 
fore the  OAS  Peace  Council  and  discussed 
that  serious  problem.  On  Wednesday,  the 
Organization  of  American  States  met  and 
they  talked  about  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion, discussed  it  thoroughly,  and  adjourned. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  we  were  meeting 
there  with  what  I  thought  was  the  greatest 
problem     that     we     had     on     our     hands — ' 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Rayburn  used  to  say,  when  these  Con- 
gressmen poured  into  his  office  every  day, 
the  fellow  would  say,  "I  have  the  most  im- 
portant problem  m  the  world."  He  said. 
"That's  what  that  fellow  said  th.^t  you  met 
going  out  of  here." 

I  thought  this  was  the  must  important 
until  I  got  a  cable  at  3:16  suying  the  chief, 
of  police,  and  the  governmer.tal  authorities.  " 
telling  us  th.^t  Amerio.in  lues  arc  in  danger 
and  we  c:in  no  longer  offer  them  any  pro- 
tection. We  notified  the  appropriate  people 
to  stand  in  readiness  and  we  went  ahe.id  to 
conclude  our  conference  on  Vietnam. 

By  5:16  we  had  another  cable  that  said. 
"You  must  land  troops  im.mediately  or  blood 
will  run  in  the  streets,  Amcric.in  bluod  will 
run  in  the  streets." 

And  that  is  the  unanimous  decision  of 
every  man  on  the  American  te.iin.  Tliere 
are  nine  of  them,  one  from  the  Army,  one 
froni  the  Air  Force,  one  from  the  Navy,  the 
Ambassador,  one  from  the  USIA.  and  so 
forth — what  we  call  a  country  te.un,  the 
board  of  directors  in  that  specific  country. 

Well.  I  said  I  have  a  meeting;  on  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  with  a  bunch  of  bankers 
and  big  businessmen  in  the  next  room.  You 
get  the  troops  on  the  way,  and  you  a.sk  the 
Congressmen,  the  leadership,  to  come  to  the 
White  House  and  we'll  meet  at  7  o'clock. 
That  was  about  6  o'clock,  a  little  before.  I 
went  on  with  my  meeting  without  discussing 
it.  When  we  met  at  7.  talking  to  the  leaders, 
while  I  was  talking  to  them.  I  was  handed  a 
note  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Cliiefs  of 
ytaff  which  said  the  marines  have  landed. 
That's  a  great  tribute  to  Bob  McXum.ira  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  c mipeience  and 
efficiency,  that  within  an  hour  they  ran  put 
men  ashore  without  the  I'jss  of  a  single  life. 

No  President  ever  has  a  problem  of  doing 
what  is  right  I  have  never  known  one  to 
occupy  this  office— and  I  have  worked  with 
five  of  them— that  did  not  want  to  do  what 
is  right.  The  big  problem  is  knowing  what 
is  right.  But  I  knew  this,  this  was  no  time 
for  indecision,  or  procrastination,  or  vacilla- 
tion. The  American  people  hadn't  elected 
'heir  President  to  dodge  and  duck  and  refuse 
to  face  up  to  the  unpleasant. 

Since  that  time  we  have  evacuated  2.500 
Americans.  The  Michigan  State  University 
Ja.''z  Band  was  down  there.     We  got  them 


home.  The  brewers,  the  brerwery  people — I 
guess  they  didn't  know  you  were  all  meeting 
here  in  Washington,  they  were  having  their 
convention  down  there,  and  we  got  them 
home. 

There  hasn't  been  a  drop  of  civilian  blood 
shed  although  5  of  our  marines  have  died 
becatise  of  sniper  action,  and  41  of  our  boys 
are  wounded.  We  have  5,000  nationals  from 
30  other  countries  and  American  yet  to  be 
evacuated  from  Santo  Domingo  and  all  over 
the  countryside.  We  will  by  tonight  have 
14,000  Americans  there  to  get  that  job  done. 

I  have  had  tlie  papal  nuncio  send  me  a 
cable  congratulating  us  and  commending  us 
for  our  assistance.  The  leaders  and  am- 
bassadors from  many  countries  have  told 
us  that  the  streets  would  have  run  red  with 
human  blood  except  for  the  presence  of 
American  troops.  The  representatives  of  30 
countries,  6  of  whose  embassies  were  torn 
to  pieces,  are  expressing  their  gratitude,  but 
we  still  have  5,000  to  get  out.  We  still  have 
the  job  of  feeding  350,000  people,  both  the 
rebels  and  the  loyalists  have  to  eat  because 
we  are  humanitarians  and  wa  don't  -vvant  to 
starve  people  to  death.  We  have  the  hos- 
pitals and  they  are  running  out  of  their 
ears.  So  we  have  uiken  some  of  David  Du- 
binsky's  mobile  hospital  units  and  we  are 
putting  them  in  the  Dominicrin  Republic  to 
lake  care  of  their  health. 

We  are  taking  sanitary  measures  so  that 
a  serious  epidemic  won't  break  out.  We  have 
established  an  international  peace  zone  and 
asked  the  Organization  of  American  States 
of  these  Republics  to  go  tliere  and  present,  us 
Vi-ith  some  plan  for  setting  up  a  stable  gov- 
ernment. 

We  covet  no  territory.  We  .=eek  no  domi- 
•  nation  over  anyone.  All  we  want  to  do  is 
live  in  peace  and  be  left  alone  if  they  will 
do  it.  But  if  they  are  going  to  put  American 
lives  in  danger,  where  American  citizens  go 
that  flag  goes  with  them  to  protect  them. 
You  don't  know  how  they  appreciate  it. 

As  a  little  boy  I  learned  a  declamation  that 
I  had  to  say  in  grade  school.  I  don't  recall 
all  of  it  but  a  little  of  it  is  appropriate  here 
this  afternoon.     It  went  something  like  this: 

I  have  seen  the  glory  of  art  and  architec- 
ture. I  have  .<:een  the  sun  pise  on  Mount 
Blanc.  But  the  most  beautiful  vision  that 
th«>se  eyes  have  ever  held  was  the  flag  of  my 
country  in  a  foreign  hind. 

Now  I  am  the  most  deniamCed  m;.a  in  the 
world.  All  the  Communist  nations  have  a 
regular  program  on  me  that  runs  24  hours 
a  day.  Some  of  the  non-Communist  nations 
just  kind  of  practice  on  me.  Occasionally  I 
get  touched  up  here  at  home  in  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  jBut  that  Is 
not  important.  What  is  important  is  Just 
two  things  in  this  hemisphere.  No.  1, 
that  we  know,  and  that  they  know,  and  that 
everybody  knows,  that  we  don't  propose  to  sit 
here  in  our  rocking  chair  with  our  hands 
folded  and  let  the  Communists  set  up  any 
government  in  the  Western  Hempsliire. 

We  have  said  to  the  people  of  the  Domin- 
ican RepubliB|mat  we  are  hopeful  that  the 
other  natioHPef  this  hemi.-phere  will  provide 
some  trodpFto  help  us  clean  up  this  opera- 
tion, toiPreserve  law  and  order  and  peace. 
We'll  provide  our  share  of  them  and  we'd  like 
to  bring  our  boys  h^mc  as  .sgon  as  we  can 
evacuate  our  people. 

We  have  two  purposes  :  We  want  to  evacuate 
our  citizens  and  we  want  to  preserve,  to  see 
that  a  plan  i»^ worked  out  where  the  people 
themselves  can  select  their  own  government. 
free  from  any  international  conspiracy  or  any 
dictatorship  of  any  kind. 

We  believe  the  Organization  of  American 
States  will  make  such  a  recommendation.  We 
are  not  interveners  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 


lic. The  people  that  Intervened  in  tht- 
Domlnican  Republic  were  the  people  who  haa 
been  trained  outside  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public in  guerrilla  warfare  and  came  In  there 
to  help  overthrow  that  Government  and  tu 
have  a  Communist  seizure  of  that  country. 
We  are  there  to  protect  those  people  and  we 
propose  to  protect  them. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  heard  as  :. 
youngster  when  Huey  Long  was  here  and 
everybody  in  the  Senate  was  denouncing  hhn 
because  he  had  taken  a  sound  truck  and  went 
into  Arkansas  and  helped  to  elect  the  firs' 
woman  elected  to  the  Senate — Mrs.  Carawaj 
People  weren't  accustomed  to  electing  women 
in  the  Senate  in  those  days.  The  Senato;,^ 
in  those  days  campaigned  for  somebody  elf! 
and  they  were  a  little  upset  about  it,  ant: 
they  were  denouncing  Long  for  forgetting 
States'  rights  and  leaving  his  State  and  goin;? 
into  another  State.  He  sat  there  all  after^ 
noon  and  let  one  Senator  after  another  de- 
nounce him  for  importing  his  sound  truck  and 
telling  other  people  what  to  do  and  dictatine 
to  them.  He  had  this  chocolate  silk  sur 
on — I'll  never  forget  it — and  he  had  browi. 
and  white  shoes,  and  he  "was  marching  bad; 
and  forth.  And  it  come  his  time  to  answer 
and  he  got  up  and  said.  "Mr.  President.  ' 
have  been  denounced  all  afternoon."  Hi 
looked  over  at  Senator  Robertson,  who  wa- 
the  majority  leader  and  the  most  powerful 
ntaii  in  the  Senate,  a  very  robust  man,  a  verv 
rotund  man.  he  had  a  great  big  stomach  anr 
had  a  cigar  that  he  always  smoked  and  kcp: 
in  the  corner  of  his  mouth — he  was  the  most 
powerful  man  in  the  Senate.  He  walkeU 
right  over  to  Joe  Robertson,  and  put  hi? 
hand  on  his  shoulder  In  a  very  affectionat>. 
and  friendly  way,  and  said,  "I  wasn't  in 
Arkansas  to  dictate  to  any  human  being.  All 
I  went  to  Arkansas  for  was  to  pull  these  big 
]X)t-benied  politicians  off  this  poor,  littK' 
woman's  neck." 

All  we  are  in  the  Dominican  Republic  for 
is  to  preserve  freedom  and  to  save  those  peo- 
ple from  conquest.  The  moment  that  th"" 
Organization  of  American  States  can  present 
a  plan  that  will  bring  peace  on  the  island, 
and  permit  us  to  evacuate  our  people,  ana 
give  us  some  hope  of  stability  Ln  govern- 
ment, we  will  be  the  first  to  come  back  homo. 

Now.  in  these  times  our  enemies  want  to 
divide  us.  They  want  us  to  argue  among 
ourselves.  Tliey  want  us  to  chew  on  each 
other. 

I  read  the  cables  every  day  and  up  to  tli'? 
last  3  weeks  they  have  really  believed 
that  In  Vietnam  the  pressure  would  become 
so  great  on  the  American  President  that  he 
would  have  to  pull  out.  Well,  1  have  had 
plenty  of  pressure  but  they  don't  know  the 
American  President.  He  is  not  pulling  out 
until  aggression  censes.  But  they  have  that 
hope. 

So  I  warn  you  and  I  plead  of  you.  If  yoti 
have  any  suggestions  or  any  views,  or  anv 
dirferences.  with  your  President — and  all  r.." 
yoti  do  at  times;  we  don't  see  everythi:  - 
alike  or  we  would  all  want  the  same  wife- 
but  communicate  them  to  me  throtigh 
Uncle  Sam.  or  Western  Union,  or  directly, 
or  through  your  friends.  Don't  send  them 
through  my  intelligence  bulletin  via  Pelping 
or  Hanoi,  or  Moscow. 

.A.  great  man  said,  "United  we  stand;  d: 
vided  we  fall."  There  never  was  a  period  :■ 
our  national  history  when  unity  and  under- 
standing, perseverance,  and  patriotism 
would  pay  larger  dividends  than  it  would 
pay  now. 

I  expect  the  leaders  of  the  labor  workers" 
movem.ent  in  this  country  to  come  up,  punch 
that  timeclock,  stay  on  that  shift  until  we 
preserve  democracy  for  ourselves  and  for 
free  people  all  aroiind  the  globe. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


May  lly  1965 
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The  Farm  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  11,  1965 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edito- 
rial from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  May  5,  1965: 

The  Farm  Program 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  holding 
hearings  on  President  Johnson's  omnibus 
farm  bill.  With  several  new  twists,  it  con- 
tinties  the  price  support  program,  endeavor- 
ing to  protect  farm  income  at  moderate 
levels.  It  also  alms  at  curtailing  production 
m  a  limited  and  voluntary  way. 

Of  the  big  farm  organizations  the  National 
Grange  has  given  most  support  to  the  meas- 
ure. The  National  Farmers  Union,  more  con- 
cerned with  the  plight  of  the  less  affluent 
1  .rmers,  would  have  preferred  that  it  go  fur- 
mcr  toward  raising  farm  income. 

The  largest  and  most  conservative  of  the 
farm  organizations,  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  opposes  It  on  the  ground 
Miat  it  would  "ask  consumers  to  pay  higher 
ioud  prices  to  perpetuate  a  program  designed 
to  keep  producers  dependent  on  Government 
iiandouts." 

President  after  President  has  wrestled  with 
the  farm  problem  in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  way  to  reduce  the  multibiUion  dollar 
s  pport  program.  But  none  has  found  a  way 
10  achieve  a  significant  reduction  in  sup- 
ports— or  to  return  to  a  relatively  free  mar- 
ki't — without  the  prospect  of  bankrupting 
many  of  tlie  Nation's  farmers  and  causing 
I  roblems  more  serious  than  those  inhei«nt  in 
;  r.e  present  high  cost  program. 

The  administration's  bill  proposes  long- 
Trrm  contracts  for  voluntary  retirement  of 
f.vrmland.  The  Farm  Bureau  argues  that 
t'.is  won't  really  help  reduce  surpluses  &a 
long  as  high  price  supports  continue  to  en- 
courage greater  production. 

Another  way  to  reduce  price  supports  and 
;  .event  the  accumulation  of  surpluses  would 
be  to  adopt  production  and  marketing  con- 
T:ols.  There  is  every  indication  that  farmers 
\v  luld  resist  the  Imposition  of  controls,  even 
.  '  they  have  In  the  past. 

Some  put  their  hope  in  programs  designed 
'  J  speed  up  the  process  of  getting  more  farm- 
ers out  of  farming.  Others  believe  that  un- 
<;■  rconsumption  rather  than  overproduction 
:;-  the  problem  and  that  the  answer  lies  in 
C'ipanded  markets.  In  either  case  the  solu- 
tion Is  difficult  to  accomplish  without  creat- 
•.-:g  far  more  serious  problems. 

Farmers,  realizing  their  waning  political 
ii^iluence,  are  aware  that  they  must  find 
n-.r-ans  other  than  Government  support  to 
obtain  fair  and  adequate  prices  for  their 
jroduce.  With  farm  costs  continuing  to  rise 
'■'.id  net  farm  income  dropping  steadily  in 
svit€  of  Government  price  supports,  all  farm 
I  •!  sanizntions  are  endeavoring  to  find  ways 
to  improve  their  bargaining  power. 

The  National  Farm  Organization,  a  newer 
r:.d  smaller  farm  group,  has  sponsored  pro- 
pr.ims  to  withhold  produce  from  the  market 
to  force  better  prices.  But  many  object  to 
tv.is  collective  bargaining  technique,  and  it 
h  .s  not  caught  on. 

Farmers  are  becoming  more  interested  in 
-uniting  for  contract  or  cooperative  market- 
i:.g  and  purchasing  as  a  means  of  gaining 
"'"..rgaining  power.  This  may  turn  oxit  to  be 
•he  ultimate  solution  and  one  which  may 
f'.entually  enable  the  Government  gradti- 
'ily  to  withdraw  from  the  farm  subc-idiza- 
lion  and  siutjIus  storage  business. 


Should  the  farmers  prove  successfvtl  in 
wielding  greater  power  in  the  market,  it  will 
mean  somewhat  higher  oonfiumer  prices. 
Many  would  consider  this  preferable  to  the 
heavy  btirden  which  the  Government  sup- 
port and  storage  programs  place  on  the 
taxpayer. 

If  given  the  choice,  we  believe  that  most 
Americans  would  rather  pay  as  consumer 
than  as  taxpayer.  And  what's  more,  we  sus- 
pect that  savings  to  the  taxpayer  would  more 
than  offset  any  increase  in  consumer  prices. 
We  welcome  further  exploration  in  this 
direction. 


Greater  New  York  YMCA  Formalates 
Plan  To  Aid  Disadvantaged  Youth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11, 1965 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
YMCA  of  Greater  New  York  formulated 
an  important  proposal  to  aid  disadvan- 
taged youths  in  the  city  of  New  York.  At 
a  time  when  we  are  seeking  imaginative 
programs  on  State  and  community  levels 
designed  to  maximize  the  opix>rtunities 
for  becoming  productive  citizens  afforded 
to  yotmg  men  of  limited  education,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  this  plan  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress: 

The  1965-66  proposal:  'yMCA  Training  Re- 
sources for  Youth  (TRY)  is  designed  to  train 
1,000  yotmg  men,  aged  17-20<who  are  out  of 
school,  out  of  work  and  in  the  lower  one- 
third  of  the  population  in  employabiUty. 
The  project  will  operate  in  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  section  of  Brooklyn,  from  which 
most  of  the  trainees  will  come.  The  project 
area  has  a  population  of  360,000  (I960  cen- 
sus), 82  percent  Negro,  10  percent  Puerto 
Rican.  Racially,  trainees  wUl  reflect  the 
area's  population.  TRY  has  been  designed 
so  that  it  can  be  operational  in  tlie  summer 
of  1965  with  a  first-year  budget  of  about  $7 
million.  Sources  of  funds:  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  (1964),  Vocational  Education 
Act  (1963),  and  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  (1962),  foundations,  business 
and  private  contributors. 

TRY  is  being  developed  by  the  YMCA  of 
Greater  New  York,  a  nonprofit,  tax-exempt 
membership  cori>oratlon  with  28  branches 
and  75  activity  centers  in  the  5  boroughs. 
The  year  of  preparation  of  TRY  was  under- 
written by  the  YMCA  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$40,000.  It  is  being  continued  vi-ith  the  aid 
of  a  grant  of  $42,000  from  the  Antipoverty 
Operations  Board  of  New  York  City. 

TRY  will  offer  a  new  life  skUls  and  basic 
education  program  which  starts  with  the 
needs  of  the  individual  and  helps  him  de- 
velop the  personal  resources  to  resolve  those 
needs.  The  program  will  develop  new  coun- 
seling techniques,  new  tests,  new  curriculum 
and  new  professional  roles.  Relationships 
with  universities  and  public  school  systems 
will  be  established  for  full  exchange  of  In- 
formation, resources  and  techniques.  Oc- 
cupational training  will  include  six  areas  of- 
fering the  greatest  promise  of  employment: 
auto  service,  food  services,  vending  machine 
service,  heating  and  air  conditioning  service, 
small  appliance  repair  and  service,  business 
machine  repair  and  service.  Trainees  will 
receive  counseling,  work  experience,  lelstire 
time  education,  placement  and  follow- 
through  services. 

The  TRY  project  provides  for  housing  of 
trainees  at  YMCA  and  other  available  facili- 
ties, making  possible  a  34-hotir-a-day  learn- 


ing environment.  Each  student  will  be  paid 
$20  to  $30  a  -week,  and  each  will  progress  at 
his  own  speed.  Estimated  time  per  trainee: 
9  to  18  months. 

TRY  •will  have  a  raciaUy  integrated  staff 
of  more  than  200  psychologlsrte.  oovuxselors, 
classroom  teachers,  shop  instructors,  and 
youth  advisers.  It  is  intended  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  these  will  be  recruited 
from  the  project  area. 

TRY  has  evolved  from  "Youth  and  Work." 
In  September  1962  the  Vocational  Service 
Center  Branch.  YMCA  of  Greater  New  York. 
initiated  at  the  Bedford  'YMCA  a  demonstra- 
tion "Youth  and  Work"  training  program  for 
17-  and  18-year-old  male  high  school  drop- 
outs from  the  Bedford -St  uyvesant  area, 
where  the  school  dropout  rate  exceeds  50 
percent.  "Ycmth  and  Work"  provides  16 
weeks  of  Job  training  in  either  auto  me- 
chanics or  machine  shop  practices,  work  ex- 
perience, remedial  reading  and  math,  group 
counseling  and  placement. 

"Youth  and  Work"  is  now  In  Its  eighth  16- 
week  cycle.  The  most  recent  analysis  (sev- 
enth cycle)  reveals  that  of  the  42  teenage 
boys  who  started  training,  81  percent  com- 
pleted the  course;  of  these.  65  percent  have 
been  placed  in  Jobs  and  6  percent  have  re- 
ttn-ned  to  school.  The  national  average  for 
high  school  dropouts  obtaining  and  holding 
Jobs  is  estimated  at  less  than  25  percent. 

Each  student  is  paid  $20  a  week  to  train, 
contingent  on  attendance.  The  cost  per 
youth  per  cycle  is  $1,400.  Funds  for  the 
"Youth  and  Work"  program  have  been  pro- 
vided by  foundations,  the  New  York  S'tate 
Division  for  Youth  through  the  New  YcM-k 
City  Youth  Board,  the  YMCA,  -the  Office  of 
Manpower  Automation  and  Training  (U.S. 
Department  of  Ijabor) ,  and  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Vocational  Education. 

"Youth  and  Work"  grew  out  of  the  YMCA's 
experience:  The  "YMCA's  Vocational  Service 
Center  was  organized  In  1944  as  a  continua- 
tion and  expansion  of  previous  services  dating 
back  to  1871.  It  is  the  branch  ot  the  YMCA 
responsible  for  providing  professional  ooim- 
seling  and  testing,  educational  and  career 
guidance  and  Job  placement  services  to  yoting 
people  in  the  New  York  area.  VSC  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  American  Board  on  Counseling 
Services  and  represents  the  YMCA  in  the  war 
on  poverty  program.  VSC  haa  centers  at  the 
Bedford  "YMCA  and  at  its  headquarters  at  11 
East  36th  Street,  Manhattan. 


Harbor  ImproTcment  at  Port  Orford, 
Oreg. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  DUNCAN 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11, 1965 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
this  House  to  the  memorial  passed  by 
the  53d  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  supporting  the  proposed  har- 
bor improvement  at  Port  Orford,  Oreg. 

Last  year  and  again  this  year,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  extend  to  Port  Orford 
Federal  help  in  harbor  improvements  so 
vital  to  the  economic  survival  of  this 
commmiity.  Not  1  cent  of  Federal  mon- 
ey has  been  spent  on  this  harbor,  the 
people  having  developed  It  from  their 
own  resources.  This  project  Is  not  a 
great  dramatic  one  In  a  national  sense 
nor  does  it  require  a  large  amount  of 
money,  but  it  is  critical  to  Port  Oxford 
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and  I  hope  it  will  have  the  support  of  the 
House. 
The  memorial  follows: 
Enrolled  House  Joint  Memorial  22 
(Introduced  by  Representative  Back,  Senat<X' 
Chapman.  Representatives  Bedlngfleld.  Boe, 
Hanneman,  Holmstrom,  Kennedy,  Lelken. 
Morgan,  Turner,  Whelan,  Wilderman,  Wil- 
son) 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica,  tn   Congress  Assembled: 
We.  your  memoriallstfi,  the  53d  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  In  legislative 
session  assembled,  most  respectfully  represent 
aa  follows: 

Whereas  there  is  need  to  improve  the  har- 
bor at  Port  Orford  in  Curry  County;  and 

Whereas  such  Improvement  has  been  rec- 
ommended in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. Department  of  the  Army,  continued  In 
Senate  Document  Numbered  62,  88th  Con- 
gress: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Oregon: 

1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorialized  to  enact  H.R.  2413,  89th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  to  appropriate  $696,000  for 
the  harbor  Improvements  at  Port  Orford. 

2.  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Oregon  congres- 
sional delegation. 


Small  Basinets  Needs  To  Study  Mod- 
ernization Needs  of  Machine  Tool  In- 
dustry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11, 1965 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tool  and  die  industry  is  the  heartbeat  of 
our  free  enterprise  system.  At  this  time, 
however,  It  seems  that  the  small  busi- 
ness members  of  this  industry  are  handi- 
capped because  of  their  inability  to  fin- 
ance or  otherwise  bring  about  the  high 
degree  of  modernization  that  is  needed 
to  enable  them  to  compete  against  for- 
eign manufacturers.  Accordingly,  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  is  go- 
ing to  study  this  problem  and  hold  hear- 
ings in  an  effort  to  find  some  workable 
solution  to  this  problem. 

Recently  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machining 
Association  met  in  Washington  and  on 
this  occasion  Mr.  Richard  L.  Mitchell, 
General  Counsel  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee,  delivered  a  speech 
to  which  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
Mr.  Mitchell's  comments  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  as 
follows : 

Rem.^rks  by  Richard  L.  Mitchell,  General 
Counsel,  House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee Before  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision 
Machining  Association 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here   with 
you  today,  although  It  is  unfortunate  that 
Chairman  Evins  cannot  be  here  as  was  ori- 
ginally planned.     It  has  developed  since  he 
i.niiially  accepted   your  invitation   that   the 


House  Public  Works  Subcommittee,  on  which 
he  is  a  ranking  majority  member,  scheduled 
hearings  for  today  on  TVA  appropriations. 
These  hearings  are  now  In  prorgess.  Chair- 
man EviNs  deeply  regrets  tbat  he  cannot  be 
here  and  asks  me  to  extend  to  you  his  apolo- 
gies. 

But  I  am  honored  to  be  here  and  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  even 
though  1  am  a  poor  alternative  for  Chairman 
Evins.    Tou  are  very  gracious  to  receive  me. 

Tou  know,  I  feel  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  you  gentlemen  hii.ve  something  In 
common — at  least  In  a  philosophical  way. 

You  make  the  tools  and  the  dies  and  the 
Jigs  and  the  fixtures  necessary  for  our  eco- 
nomic system  to  produce  at  a  high  degree 
of  productivity. 

The  Congress  makes  the  laws  that  are 
necessary  to  help  the  Nation  produce  at  top 
capacity  and  meet  its  potential  for  growth 
across  all  dimensions  of  national  activity. 

In  oiir  economic  system  basic  productivity 
depends  upon  your  industrj'. 

In  the  broad  area  of  national  growth  and 
development,  the  Nation's  success  in  develop- 
ing its  fabulous  productive  potential  hinges 
on  the  wisdom  of  President  Johnson  and  the 
Congress  in  responding  to  needs  and  trends. 

And.  gentlemen,  the  potential  of  this  Na- 
tion Is  almost  too  great  to  grasp.  The  rate 
of  change  has  accelerated  to  the  point  that 
more  Is  expected  to  happen,  that  is  totally 
new,  within  the  next  10  years  than  has  hap- 
pened In  the  past  25. 

Within  the  past  25  years  we  have  seen 
an  Incredible  display  of  progress — television, 
guided  missiles,  space  exploration,  computers 
with  automated  numerical  programing  for 
Industry,  the  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs, 
Jet  aircraft,  and  many  more  sophisticated 
Innovations. 

But  the  prediction  by  reEearchers  is  that 
within  the  next  10  years  we  will  see  more 
new  things  than  we  have  seen  In  this  re- 
markable era — the  25  years  Just  passed. 

The  prediction  is  that  the  new  factory  of 
1980  will  be  computerized,  automated,  air 
conditioned,  landscaped,  relocated,  com- 
pressed, and  miniaturized. 

By  the  end  of  the  next  15  years  there  will 
be  50  million  more  Americans  that  this  free 
enterprise  system  must  serve.  We  often  hear 
of  the  remarkable  progress  of  West  Germany. 
But  our  population  increase  in  the  next  15 
years  will  exceed  the  entire  population  of 
West  Germany.  And  our  increase  In  purchas- 
ing power  will  exceed  all  of  West  Germany's 
purchasing  power  today. 

Fifteen  years  from  now  there  will  be  62 
million  American  families^l4  million  more 
families  than  there  are  today. 

There  will  be  a  fantastic  growth  and  di- 
versity of  markets.  There  will  be  so  many 
people  that  more  and  more  industry  and 
business  will  concentrate  on  market  seg- 
ments rather  than  a  broad  horizontal  mar- 
ket. 

You  can  see  this  diversity  now. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  boom  in  the  sale 
of  Seattle  and  rock  'n  roll  records — and  yet 
sales  of  classical  records  are  at  an  alltime 
high.  Sales  of  corn  flakes  Is  increasing — 
but  the  sales  of  exotic  foods  is  mushroom- 
ing, too. 

Television  seems  to  be  our  king  of  atten- 
tion— and  yet  there  is  a  boom  in  the  sale  of 
paperback  books. 

There  is  a  boom  in  camping  and  sales  of 
camping  equipment — and  yet  there  is  also 
a  boom  In  battery-powered  tooth  brushes 
and  electric-powered  kitchen  knives,  and 
other  luxury  items. 

The  truth  Is  that  our  200  million  people 
are  all  Individuals  and  their  tastes  differ. 
More  and  more  they  have  the  discretionary 
Income  to  buy  what  they  want  and  this 
makes  for  this  remarkable  and  healthy  di- 
versity of  demand   and   interest. 

We  are  living  in  an  exciting,  demanding 
age. 


We  are  also  living  in  history's  most  rapid 
and  dramatic  period  of  change — even  mo.e 
dramatic  than  the  basic  change  7,000  years 
ago  when  man  began  cultivating  edib;e 
plants  and  domesticating  animals  to  lay  tlie 
groundwork  for  villages  and  towns  and  cities 
and  finally,  for  our  vast  urban  complexes  i 
today. 

There  are  18  different  revolutions  swlrliij^- 
around  us  In  every  facet  and  dimension  ii 
business  and  industry — of  our  dally  livc=. 
of  our  cities,  our  population  and  trends  oi 
growth.  There  is  even  a  revolution  In  Inn  .- 
vatlon  because  change  Is  so  fast  it  has  beconie 
a  revolution  in  itself. 

Knowledge   is   increasing  at  a  great  ra-c. 

Our  information  is  doubling  every  8  years 
as  we  cross  the  threshold  of  a  fantastic 
computer  age. 

Electronic  data  processing  has  developed 
so  fast  that  these  machines  can  now  gage  tiie 
relative  merits  of  bulls.  The  prediction  is 
that  we  will  soon  have  machines  that  w;il 
add  when  we  talk  to  them. 

Some  are  predicting  an  age  of  robot  re- 
tailing.  Customers  in  a  grocery  store,  for 
example,  would  not  select  their  groceries 
physically  and  place  them  In  a  cart.  T!;e 
items  would  be  displayed  and  marked.  The 
customer  would  select  a  computer  card  i:  - 
dicating  the  product  he  wants.  As  he  lelr. 
these  cards  would  be  fed  Into  a  computr 
which  would  set  in  motion  the  machinery 
that  would  select,  bag,  and  transmit  the 
groceries  to  the  customer  within  2  minut'-'S 
of  the  time  he  handed  his  cards  to  the  cash 
register. 

Personally,  I  doubt  that  Americans  wi'l 
accept  that.  I  believe  there  is  a  point  be- 
yond which  Americans  will  refuse  the  sur- 
render of  their  individualism  to  machinf-. 
But  this  Is  the  possibility.  This  is  another 
projection  into  the  future. 

I  have  labored  this  point  of  growth  wi'h 
you  members  of  the  National  Tool,  Die  iS: 
Precision  Machining  Association  because  i: 
Is  this  industry — your  Industry — that  Is  p-)- 
Ing  to  help  provide  the  machine  tool  complc:-: 
that  will  power  our  economy — this  diverge, 
high-powered  economy. 

And  it  must  be  high-powered  to  meet  this 
incredible  growth.  The  National  Planning 
Association  estimates  that  by  1980  our  gro.-s 
national  product  will  have  Increased  by  over 
one-half  trillion  dollars  to  $1.2  trillion  in 
order  to  serve  our  exploding  population — r  -t 
to  mention  the  expanding  world  trade  devo'.- 
oping  from  accelerating  populations  In  devel- 
oped countries  and  new  markets  in  emergiT'.g 
nations. 

Our  entire  industrial  capacity — small  busi- 
ness and  big  business — must  operate  at  m.".\- 
imum  efficiency  to  achieve  this  goal — to  ser .  e 
a  dynamic  society  and  our  exploding  popu;.i- 
tion. 

That  is  why  It  is  essential  that  the  machiije 
tool  and  die  industry  modernize  as  many  t'f 
you  have  done  and  are  doing. 

That  is  why  it  Is  essential  that  you  utlli7e 
the  latest  technology — including  numerical 
programing  with  its  automated  operatior.s 
if  it  appears  feasible  for  your  plant. 

If  you  are  efficient,  our  entire  complex  of 
production  will  be  efficient. 

If  you  are  inefficient,  then  our  base  of  pr  - 
duction  will  be  soft. 

If  you  are  inefficient,  then  we  lose  markc  s 
to  Germany  and  Japan. 

Many  of  you  are  modernizing  with  prlva'.e 
financing. 

Others  are  doing  it  through  financial  a.«- 
slstance  programs  of  the  Small  Businp--^ 
Administration. 

However  you  do  it.  it  must  be  done  ■  ' 
achieve  the  gigantic  growth  rate  this  Natlo.i 
must  have  and  to  maintain  our  positio.n  ;;- 
world  markets. 

President  Johnson  and  the  Congress  hav? 
advocated  an  economic  policy  of  sound  ex- 
pansion that  should  assist  you  In  making 
your  basic  improvements. 
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You  have  the  liberalized  depreciation 
guidelines  on  new  equipment. 

You  have  the  7  percent  Investment  credit. 

You  have  the  overall  Income  tax  reduc- 
tion— ranging  to  27  percent  for  small  corpo- 
r,.tions. 

You  get  a  double  dividend  there.  You  get 
the  immediate  dividend  from  immediate 
r'.ductions  in  your  taxes  and  comparable 
increase  in  earnings.  And  you  got  the  feed- 
b  ck  from  a  strong  rate  of  economic  growth. 

And  you  are  getting  that  now. 

Ihe  Department  of  Commerce  predicts 
tr.at  capital  expenditures  will  rise  this  year 
■to  a  new  peak  of  $50.2  billion — an  increase 
CI  12  percent  over  last  year's  record  of  $44 
1  I'.iion. 

Now  domestic  orders  for  cutting  tools 
t<j:aled  more  than  $78  million  In  Febrtiary 
v.hich  was  29  percent  more  than  the  total 
fi  r  February  of  last  year. 

And  so  the  policies  of  the  President  and 
ti.e  Congress  have  strengthened  the  smaU 
business  sector  across  the  board. 

President  Johnson  has  taken  a  personal 
i;  tcrest  in  small  business  progrtuns. 

He  personally  Inaugurated  a  small  loem 
jrogram  In  1964  that  brought  a  quick  re- 
fpunse  from  smaller  businessmen.  The  SBA 
luider  the  direction  of  Its  very  able  Admlnis- 
-ir.itor.  Gene  Foley,  set  new  records  In  loans 
iriade  last  year  and  will  set  new  records  this 
ye.;r. 

Our  current  economic  expansion  has 
broken  all  peacetime  records. 

We  are  now  In  the  50th  month  of  healthy 
.'.nd  sustained  growth. 

And  economists  who  a  few  months  ago 
v.ere  predicting  a  slackening  in  1965  are  now 
i  redicting  that  this  rate  of  growth  will  con- 
iinue  throughout  this  year. 

President  Johnson  and  the  Congress  are 
determined  that  this  growth  rate  will  be  sus- 

•  lined  and  are  prepared  to  introduce  added 
•  imulus  when  it  is  needed. 

We  know  that  your  industry  has  done  a  tre- 
:  -cndous  job  In  tooling  up  the  Nation — with- 
■  lit  which  our  country  would  not  be  great. 
V.e  know  you  are  dedicated  energetic  busi- 
:;o:=smen. 

But  we   know   you   have   some   problems 

•  iiich  are  often  beyond  your  control. 

We  know  that  many  of  you  feel  that 
<  i^uitable  financing  for  new  machinery  is  not 
i.vailable  to  you. 

We  know  that  many  of  you  feel  that  the 
.'•.ites  charged  by  some  elements  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  are  too  high. 

We  know  that  some  of  you  are  utilizing 
Small  Business  Administration  programs  but 

•  hat  many  of  you  hope  for  a  specialized  SBA 
1  rogram  tailored  to  your  Industry. 

I  know  that  you  are  disappointed  that  an 
element  of  the  private  sector  declined  to  go 
..long  with  one  carefully  prepared  proposal. 

Some  of  you  have  found  the  answer  In  ex- 
isting SBA  programs.  I  wonder  If  aU  of  you 
r.nderstand  the  opportunities  and  the  details 
ol  these  programs.  I  understand,  however, 
that  a  small  btislness  foriun  to  be  conducted 
i>y  SBA  Is  on  your  agenda  for  tomorrow  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  receive  a  thorough  and 
'  omplete  briefing  on  that  agency's  programs. 

Certainly  there  are  many  instances  wherein 
members  of  your  industry  have  prospered 
rnd  progressed  with  the  assistance  of  the 
fSBA. 

Certainly  there  is  presently  Government 
assistance  for  your  industry. 

But  It  Is  still  felt  that  a  complete  program 
!f  lacking. 

Chairman  Evins  and  the  committee  think 
^  e  need  to  determine  what  your  Industry 
reeds  and  then  find  some  way  to  fulfill  those 
needs. 

And  so  for  that  reason.  Chairman  Evins 
is  announcing  today,  and  has  authorized  me 
to  announce  It  first  to  you  here  now,  that  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  is  going  to 
hold  hearings  on  your  problems  during  the 
89th  Congress  and  Is  going  to  come  up  with 
recommendations  for  their  solution. 


Chairman  Evins  and  the  committee  are 
concerned. 

They  are  concerned  when  they  hear  that 
cur  exports  of  machine  tools  have  declined 
steadily  since  1957  with  the  exception  of  two 
categories — metalworking  and  power  gener- 
ating. 

They  are  concerned  when  they  hear  that 
v.ith  two  minor  exceptions  our  share  of  the 
imports  of  machine  tools  has  dropped  in  all 
regionril   world  markets. 

Thoy  are  concerned  when  they  hear  that 
our  siiare  of  the  world  production  of  ma- 
chine tools  has  dropijed  from  more  ihan  24 
percent  to  less  than  20  percent. 

They  are  concerned  when  they  hear  that 
our  machine  tools  generally  are  older  than 
those  of  some  other  nations. 

They  are  concerned  that  machine  tool  and 
die  manufacturers  in  other  nations  can  un- 
ciersell  our  industry  by  30  percent. 

They  are  concerned  that  we  seem  to  be 
lagging  in  research  and  development  of  in- 
formation in  the  machine  tool  and  die  in- 
dustry. 

We  have  got  to  get  this  modernization  un- 
derway— and  underway  on  a  massive  scale. 

Chairman  Evins  In  his  speech  prepared  for 
delivery  here  stated — and  I  quote — "The  tool 
and  die  industry  Is  the  heartbeat  of  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

"It  must  move  ahead  with  the  times. 

"We  cannot  fiddle  while  the  competition 
from  foreign  toolmakers  bums  hotter  and 
hotter." 

And  so  the  House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee will  conduct  fact-finding  studies  to  help 
you  find  the  best  possible  course  for  mod- 
ernization. 

The  committee  will  study  all  alternatives 
of  financing. 

It  will  document  the  need  for  moderniza- 
tion. 

It  will  pinpoint  problems  and  recommend 
steps  to  counter  them. 

Chairman  Evins  and  the  committee  are 
sympathetic  to  you  and  your  problems. 

The  committee  exists  to  serve  small  busi- 
ness. 

It  exists  to  explore  the  problems  of  small 
business  and  to  help  it  down  the  paths  to 
solutions. 

That  Is  what  we  intend  to  do  In  your  case. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  appear  be- 
fore you  today.  We  shall  look  forward  to 
seeing  some  of  you  at  the  hearings  during 
this  term  of  Congress. 

Thank  you. 


Hoppe's  Columns 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OP   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Arthur  Hoppe,  the  columnist  from  San 
Francisco,  has  prepared  two  very  good 
and  amusing  columns  on  affairs  in  Wash- 
ington, the  first  one  published  on  the 
26th  of  April  in  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle and  the  second  one  on  the  29th. 

I  am  siu'e  that  many  of  the  readers  of 
the  Record  will  enjoy  these  two  articles, 
which  follow: 

IProm  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 

Apr.  26,  1965] 

Mr.  Joad  Goes  to  Washington 

(By  Arthtir  Hoppe) 

"How'd  it  go,  Jud?"  Mrs.  Jud  Joad  asked 
anxiously  as  her  husband  sank  down  on  the 
bench  In  the  little  park  across  from  Poverty 


Corps  headquarters.     "Was  they  glad  to  see 
you?" 

■To  tell  the  truth,  Maude."  said  Mr.  Joad. 
"I  dpn't  rightly  know  whether  It  was  worth 
.the  long  trek  up  here  from  Appalachla  Cor- 
ners. Oh,  they  was  mighty  glad  to  see  me.  I 
walks  right  in  and  tells  this  pert  young  lady 
who  I  am  and  what  I  want. 

••  "I  seen  by  the  papers.'  I  says,  'that  you 
are  recruiting  poverty  fighters  for  the  war 
on  poverty.'  I  says.  'At  $20,000  a  year  on  up. 
I  am  an  old  man,'  I  says,  but  I  am  not  too 
old  to  fight.'  " 

"Oh  Jud.  that  took  grit."  said  Mrs.  Joad, 
squeezing  his  arm.  "Well."  said  Mr.  Joad. 
"pretty  soon  this  smart-looking  young  fellow 
ia  shirtsleeves  comes  out.  He  looks  at  me 
and  says,  'My  Gawd."  Then  pretty  soon 
there's  a  whole  passel  of  tliese  young  fellows 
standing  around,  staring.  'It's  a  genuine 
victim.'  says  one.  klnda  awed  like.  Tou  could 
tell  they  never  seen  the  likes  befcwre.  I  was 
mighty  proud. 

"  'Let's  take  him  In  to  see  Sarge,'  says  one. 
'It  might  be  worth  a  couple  of  columns  In 
the  dailies.'  So's  they  take  me  In  to  see  their 
sergeant,  who's  right  nice.  "What  can  I  do 
for  you?'  he  says. 

"Well.  I  tells  him  all  about  my  fighting 
poverty  from  the  Texas  dust  bowl  to  the 
piney  woods  of  Georgia,  man  and  boy  for 
nigh  on  70  years,  'So,'  I  says,  'figuring  my 
country  needed  my  vast  experience,  I  come 
to  fight  for  you.  And  I'll  settle  for  half 
pay.' 

"  'You  are  a  patriotic  American,'  says  he. 
'But  we  got  12  different  programs  going  at 
the  moment.  Now.  drawing  on  your  vast  ex- 
perience, which  would  you  say  was  the  best 
way  to  fight  poverty?"  I  give  this  a  couple 
seconds*  thought  and  then  I  tell  him.  'With 
money,'  I  says. 

"  "By  Gawd,  says  he,  'you  and  I  think  alike. 
That's  Just  what  I  been  telling  them  up  on 
Capitol  Hill.  You  got  the  right  outlook  to 
be  a  member  of  our  team.' 

"  'I  ain't  much  at  sports,"  says  I.  'No,' 
he  says.  'I  mean  fighting  poverty.  Just  you 
look  over  this  here  list  of  Jobs  and  see  which 
one  suits  you  l)e6t.'  So's  I  do,  but  none  make 
much  sense.  Like  'community  serrices 
planner'  and  'public  relations  coordinator.' 
But  finally  I  seen  one:  'pilot  program  di- 
rector— $22,500.'  That  one.'  says  I.  'Kever 
been  up  in  no  aeroplane,  but  I  ain't  too  old 
to  lam.' 

"  'Well.'  says  he,  'we'll  give  you  the  usual 
tests  and  interviews  and  see  how  you  do.* 
So's  they  give  me  all  these  tests  and  •    •   • 

"Jud."  said  Mrs.  Joad  impatiently,  "stop 
frittering  and  tell  me,  did  you  get  the  Job 
fighting  poverty  or  no?"  Mr.  Joad  shook 
his  head  sadly.  "Nope,"  he  said.  "I  ain't 
qualified." 

"Well,  don't  taJke  It  too  hard,  Jud."  said 
Mrs.  Joad,  patting  his  shovilder.  "I  don't," 
he  said.  "The  sergeant  bucked  me  up.  He 
says  I  should  go  home  and  fight  at  the  com- 
munity level.  On  a  volunteer  basis.  And 
while  he  didn't  exactly  promise,  I  figure  he 
may  land  me  one  of  them  Jobs  yet.  Soon 
as  I  get  a  little  more  experience." 


[Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 

Apr.  29,  1965] 

Let's   Not    Forget   thk    Forgotten 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

It  Is  time  for  another  chapter  of  "W^here 
Are  They  Now?" — that  nostalgic,  heart-tug- 
ging series  which  tells  of  the  unforgettable 
greats  of  yesteryear  now  tragically  forgotten 
by  a  fickle  public. 

And  who  will  e'er  forget  the  fighting 
liberal,  that  crusader  for  the  oppressed,  that 
independent-minded  Senator  who  wore  no 
man's  yoke — the  unforgettable  Hubert 
Horatio  Whatshisn&me. 

Oh,  who  can  help  but  feel  a  warm  inner 
glow  on  remembering  this  human  dynamo 
in  his  heyday — battling  the  militarists  and 
the  trusts,  standing  up  for  the  cause  be  be- 
lieved in  without  feex  or  favor,  making  50  to 
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60  speeches  a  day.  Quite  often  when  some- 
one was  listening.  Then  suddenly,  at  the 
peak  of  his  career,  he  vanished. 

Oh.  how  it  will  bring  tears  of  joy  to  the 
eyes  of  his  millions  of  oldtixne  fans  to  learn 
that  he  lives.  Yes,  today  the  once-famous 
Hubert  Horatio  Whatshlsname  lives  quietly 
in  the  humble  obscurity  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency. 

And  while  we  must  respect  his  wish  for 
privacy,  we  oldtlme  fans  cannot  help  but 
envision  how  happy  he  must  be  humbly  put- 
tering about  his  humble  new  duties  in  his 
humble  new  role. 

Scene:  The  breakfast  nook  of  a  hximble 
cottage  at  the  end  of  a  one-way  lane  in  the 
backwash  district  of  Washington.  It  Is 
dawn.  Hubert  bounces  energetically  up  and 
down  in  his  seat  as  his  wife  prepares  his 
morning  meal. 

Mrs.  H:  "Now  that  you've  retired  from  ac- 
tive life,  dear,  must  we  still  rise  so  early? 
Look,  the  sun  Is  Just  coming  up." 

Mr.  H  (solemnly) :  "Yes,  precisely  as  our 
great  President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  pledged 
that  It  would." 

Mrs.  H  (sighing)  :  "I  wish  you  wouldn't 
start  working  on  your  Job  before  breakfast. 
Win  you  have  some  eggs?" 

Mr.  H:  "Yes,  please.  I  would  dearly  love 
two  clear  examples  of  the  wise  planning  In- 
herent in  our  great  President's  forthright 
program  to  increase  the  productivity  of  our 
fine  American  chicken  ranchers.  Scram- 
bled." 

Mrs.  H:  "Really,  dear,  while  I  love  the  sim- 
ple anonymity  of  your  new  Job,  you  must 
miss  expresslzig  your  opinions." 

Mr.  H:  "Nonsense.  As  our  great  President 
said  to  me,  'Hubert,  there's  room  for  a  wide 
range  of  opinions  In  my  administration.  As 
long  as  they  don't  conflict  with  mine.  And 
you  don't  get  your  name  In  the  papers.' " 

Mrs.  H:  "Thats  nice.  dear.  Do  you  like 
your  eggs?" 

Mr.  H  (annoyed)  :  "You  know  I  can't  call 
him  up  at  this  hour  to  ask  a  silly  question 
like  that.    Hand  me  the  paper." 

Mrs.  H  (blanching) :  "Oh,  dear,  you  prom- 
ised not  to  read  the  papers  any  more.  You 
know  what  it  does  to  you." 

Mr.  H  (stanchly) :  "I  know,  but  if  I  wish 
to  be  a  success  in  my  new  Job,  I  must  calmly 
overcome  this  foolish  reaction.  Here  you 
take  the  Great  Society  section,  while  1  cooUy 
read  the  headlines,  which  say,  'President 
Sends  More  Troops  to  Vletn  •  •  •" 
Aggghhh.  Ooogggh.  Quick,  open  the  door 
of  the  broom  closet.  I  feel  an  attack  com- 
ing on.  (As  he  dashes  into  the  broom 
cloeet.)  PeUow  Liberals,  our  outrageous 
policy  in  Vletn — " 

Mrs.  H  (slamming  the  door  behind  him 
and  locking  It) :  "Phew.  That  was  close.  It 
sounds  like  a  long  one.  ru  set  the  timer 
for  2  hoiu^  and  then  peek  to  see  if  he's 
done." 
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Teenageri  Carry  Fight  to  the  Rivers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  ALEC  G.  OLSON 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11. 1965 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr 
Speaker,  we  frequently  hear  criticism  of 
our  teenagers.  Newspaper  articles  re- 
porting misdeeds  of  a  small  portion  of 
our  young  people  do  much  to  create  a 
bad  image  for  aJl.  Because  teenagers 
seldom  have  an  opportunity  to  rate 
headlines  for  their  good  deeds,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  the  article  in  the  April  23 
Washington  Post  by  Alfred  D.  Stedman 


citing  the  generous  effort*  of  Minnesota 
teenagers  who  assisted  in  controlling  the 
recent  flood.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  this 
article  be  reprinted  in  the  Record.  I 
also  request  that  a  recent  report  from 
the  Minnesota  State  civil  defense  office 
be  reprinted: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  23,   1965] 

A  T.^RNisHED  Image  Is  Washed  Away  bv 

Flood 

(By  Alfred  D.  Stedman) 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Came  the  Mississippi's 
worst  floods  in  history,  and  up  from  the 
schools  and  colleges  and  xmiverslties  sprang 
a  student  army  to  save  the  day. 

Their  generation  had  bean  headlined  as 
'"lost"  and  "troubled"  and  "wayward"  and 
"fickle."  But  on  the  banks  of  the  raging 
Mississippi  and  its  ramijant  tributaries,  they 
pitched  in  with  the  margin  of  nerve  and  mus- 
cle that  did  the  Job. 

In  fact,  the  performance  of  students  whose 
antics  have  worried  parents  and  puzzled  pro- 
fessors from  Yale  to  Berkeley  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  biggest  bright  spot  in  the  whole  murky 
story  of  the  floods. 

FLOCKE3)  TO  FLOOD  SCENE 

Adults  managed  and  directed  and  did  their 
share  of  sandbagging  and  diking.  But  it  was 
the  grit  and  energies  of  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  from  campxises  and  classrooms  that, 
at  the  crisis,  tipped  the  balance  against  the 
floods. 

Some  hailed  the  youthful  feat  as  a  trans- 
formation for  the  better  from  weird  student 
doings  and  attitudes.  Some  guessed  tliat  per- 
haps education  may  be  cultivating  youtlifiH 
values  and  cajniclties  that  aren't  always  visi- 
ble. Others  asserted  the  student  generation 
has  been  all  right  all  along,  being  merely 
exposed  by  a  small  minority  to  public  misun- 
derstanding and  a  bad  press. 

But  as  to  the  facts,  there's  complete  una- 
nimity. It  was  no  bunch  of  hopeless  beat- 
niks or  social  rebels  who  flocked  to  the  flood 
scene  from  nearby  high  schools  and  by  bus- 
loads and  carloads  from  fraternities  and 
sororities  and  college  dorms.  It  was  Instead 
an  ablebodled  volunteer  forc«  of  determined 
young  people,  in  quick  grasp  of  the  emer- 
gency and  ready  to  take  orders  for  action  to 
meet  it. 

Up  and  down  the  Mississippi  and  its  feeder 
rivers,  the  story  was  clear  and  undisputed. 
At  Mankato,  the  teenagers  fought  the  floods 
around  the  clock  on  both  banks  of  the  Min- 
nesota River.  "They  were  magnificent,"  said 
Mayor  Rex  Hill.  "The  stamina  of  the  girls 
was  especially  amazing." 

At  Stillwater,  they  teamed  with  adults. 
Including  50  State  prison  convicts.  In  erect- 
ing what  waa  christened  the  "condike"  to 
contain  the  St.  Croix  River  overflow  and  save 
the  city.  Generally  in  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  role  of  the  student  flood  fighters 
in  reducing  or  averting  destruction  was 
Judged  "highly  significant"  by  Col.  Leslie  P. 
Harding,  U.S.  Army  District  fngineer  at  St. 
Paul. 

Sitdowns?  Sex?  Unwillingness  to  take 
orders?  Vandalism?  Disrespect  of  author- 
ity? Not  a  sign  of  any  of  such  objects  of 
complaints  about  campus  conduct  was  ob- 
served day  or  night  by  Colonel  Harding,  his 
assistants  or  others  in  charge  of  flood  work. 
Nothing  of  the  kind,  reported  the  Washing- 
ton County  sheriff,  Reuben  P.  Granqulst  of 
Stillwater. 

CONTRAST    STTJDIEI) 

The  contrast  with  the  image  of  a  rebellious 
student  generation  is  not  at  all  surprising 
once  the  basic  motivations  of  students  In 
the  contrasting  roles  are  understood,  com- 
mented several  who  work  closely  with  them. 

"They  want  to  be  useful,"  said  School 
Superintendent  Thomas  D.  Campbell  of 
Stillwater.  "When  they  see  an  outlet  for 
service,  they  leap  for  It." 

Agreeing    completely,    the    University    of 


Minnesota's  director  of  student  activltie.^ 
Donald  R.  Zander,  expressed  confidence  tha: 
in  the  same  kind  of  emergency  the  studen^ 
response  would  have  been  Just  as  heartenin..; 
on  other  campuses,  including  Berkeley.  In  r. 
swiftly  changing  world,  the  students  are  in- 
sistent on  freedom  to  explore  ideas,  but  th  - 
motive,  said  Dr.  Zander.  Is  whollv  consiste:. 
with  their  urge  for  useful  service. 

At  least,  in  the  light  of  the  flood  story  • 
fresh  look  at  the  character  of  the  studei  • 
generation  can  make  worried  parents  fet! 
much  better  than  they  did. 


i  From  the  Office  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Civil  Defense) 
Of    the    6.000    unpaid,   unsung   volunteer 
that   slogged   In   the    mud   at    the   dikes   ir 
Manlcato.    literally    thousands    had    not   yet 
seen   their   20th   birthdays;    many   not  thei-- 
15th. 

Those  young  people  worked  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion  in  the  muck  and  rain;  catch- 
ing a  few  hours  sleep  only  to  Join  the  battle 
with  renewed  vigor  that  only  comes  wifi 
youth. 

While  the  younger  ones  fllled  the  sandbars 
with  blistering  hands,  the  older  or  mor" 
sturdy  types  struggled  with  the  weight  of 
them  to  the  top  of  the  dike— girls  as  we" 
as  boys. 

This  was  not  going  on  only  in  Mankato 
A  coastguardsman  was  quoted  as  saylnt; 
that  if  it  wasn't  for  the  kids  in  Minnesoti 
there  wouldn't  have  been  a  volunteer  dikf> 
raised  in  the  State.  The  teenagers  in  ever, 
affected  city  and  town  carried  the  fight  to 
the  rivers.  It  was  seen  in  Rockford,  in  Hen- 
derson, in  Wabasha,  and  East  Grand  Forks. 

Oiu-  kids  filled  the  breach  left  open  by  the 
lack  of  adequate  control  measures. 


i 
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Dominican  Responsibility  Should  Be 
Taken  by  OAS 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CALIFOItNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sacramento  Bee,  on  Mav 
4,  1965,  regarding  the  U.S.  involvemeni 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  OAS 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows": 
Dominican  Responsibility  Should  Be  Taken- 
BY  OAS 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  acted  swif  tiy 
and  decisively  to  meet  the  threat  of  a  pos- 
sible Communist  seizure  of  the  long-troubled 
Dominican  Republic. 

The  sending  of  American  troops  into  thai 
country  has  ended  any  immediate  threat 
another  Castro-type  regime  will  be  estab- 
lished in  the  hemisphere.  But  large-scale 
intervention  also  has  imposed  on  the  United 
States  a  great  responsibility. 

The  government  which  eventually  wiU 
take  over  power  must  be  one  representinsr 
the  will  of  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  meeting  the  approval  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

The  President  has  enunciated  a  firm  Amer- 
ican policy  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
another  Cuban-t5T)e  regime  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  also  should  be  American  policy  to 
prevent  the  return  of  an  oppressive,  reac- 
tionary regime  such  as  existed  under  Gen- 
eralissimo Rafael  L.  Trujillo,  under  the  guise 
of  anticommunism. 


It  woxild  be  tragic,  and  in  the  long  run, 
disastrous,  if  American  intervention  proved 
to  be  the  instrument  of  returning  the  des- 
t  iny  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  hands 
of  a  military  oligarchy  opposed  to  social 
progress  and  democracy. 

Juan  Bosch  was  elected  President  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Dominican 
people  in  1962  during  the  first  really  free 
election  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  He 
jias  called  on  the  rebels  fighting  for  his  re- 
turn to  F>ower  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
not  to  fight  oin-  soldiers. 

This   could   open   the   door   to  a   peaceful 
olution  which  would  serve  the  interests  of 
•,he  Dominican  people  and  at  the  same  time 
eliminate  the  threat  of  a  Communist-domi- 
nated government. 

As  rapidly  as  possible  the  United  States 
should  turn  over  to  the  Organization  of 
.\merican  States  control  of  the  peacekeeping 
.'.ctivities  now  being  carried  out  by  U.S. 
soldiers. 

The  OAS  also  should  assume  full  resp>on- 
ibility  for  determining  the  proper,  legiti- 
mate government  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  intervention  of  America,  based  on  con- 
cern for  a  Communist  seizure,  must  not  be 
xhe  prop  to  support  a  reactionary,  repressive 
regime. 

However,  the  intervention  will  have  been 
in  a  good  cause  if  U.S.  troops  assist  the  OAS 
in  bringing  peace  and  an  honest  government 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 


Excise  Tax  on  Entertainment  Equipment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  11,  1965 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1965,  I  introduced  H.R.  4471  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  relating  to  the  manufacturers  excise 
tax  on  entertainment  equipment  to  al- 
leviate the  economic  burden  on  consum- 
ers. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  would  appreci- 
ate being  informed  of  the  reasoning  for 
the  Introduction  of  this  legislation: 
Ten  Reasons  Why  Congress  Should  Repeal 

THE    10-Percent    Federal    Excise    Tax    on 

Television,  Radios,  Phonographs 

Most  excise  taxes  were  levied  on  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  Congress  during  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict  as  fundraising  meas- 
ures for  the  Nation's  defense  effort.  Tliey 
were  described  as  wartime  and  temporary 
Taxes. 

The  following  reasons  explain  why  the  10- 
percent  manufacturers  excise  tax  imposed  on 
radios,  phonographs,  television  sets  and  their 
components  should  be  repealed  to  remove  the 
burden  imposed  on  the  coiisumer.  encourage 
ihe  growth  of  tUtra  higli  frequency  (UHF) 
television  broadcasting,  promote  the  eco- 
nomic well  being  of  the  industry  and  stimu- 
late tlie  national  economy. 

1.  Tax  repeal  is  the  logical  second  step 
.ifler  the  all-channel  TV  law. 

Tliis  industry  became  "double  taxed"  when 
Congress  passed  a  law  effective  May  1.  1964. 
requiring  a  separate  UHF  tuner  on  all  TV 
sets,  raising  the  price  as  much  as  $30  per 
receiver  even  though  80  percent  of  purchasers 
cannot  now,  and  many  may  never  use  this 
•  idded  equipment.  Leaders  of  Congress  and 
Government  agencies  concerned  have  advo- 
cated excise  tax  repeal  to  offset  this  added 
burden  on  the  consumer. 

2.  Excise  tax  cuts  will  be  passed  along  to 
The  consumer. 


The  reduction  in  the  average  price  of 
black-and-white  television  sets  from  $270  in 
1950  to  9140  in  1965  demonstrates  the  inten- 
sity of  competition  and  efficiency  in  this 
industry. 

Compared  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
wholesale  price  index  of  100  for  the  base 
years  1957-59,  the  December  1964  wholesale 
price  index  was  87.2  on  radios,  phonographs, 
and  television,  whereas  all  other  commod- 
ities averaged  100.8.  Portable  radios,  for 
example,  had  a  price  index  of  60.1.  In  fact, 
radios,  phonographs  and  television  had  one 
of  the  lowest  price  indexes  of  all  consumer 
items  in  the  Nation. 

The  administration,  the  Congress  and  the 
consumer  can  be  assured  by  this  industry's 
pledge  and  past  performance  that  the  bene- 
fits of  excise  tax  repyeal  will  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumer  through  lower  prices,  thereby 
bringing  the  hoped-for  result — a  boost  in 
the  national  economy. 

3.  Excise  taxes  on  radios,  phonographs,  and 
TV  fall  on  those  who  are  least  able  to  pay. 

The  history  of  tax  philosophy  has  been  to 
alleviate  the  burden  of  the  taxpayer  least 
able  to  pay — the  family — particularly  the 
lower  income  family  for  which  these  media 
are  often  the  sole  means  of  entertainment 
and  enlightenment.  To  these  families  a 
radio,  phonograph  or  television  purchase  rep- 
resents a  much  more  substantial  expendi- 
ture than  it  does  for  the  higher  income 
groups. 

4.  The  householder  pays  a  discriminatory 
tax  on  his  radio,  phonograph,  or  TV  set. 

In  1954  Congress  reduced  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  rate  on  practically  all  house- 
hold items  subject  to  the  tax,  but  the  10  per- 
cent on  radios,  phonographs  and  TV  sets  re- 
main.  These  products  account  for  43  percent 

of  total  sales.  Yet  they  are  the  sotirce  of 
59  jjercent  of  the  revenue  from  all  household 
items. 

5.  TV,  radios,  and  phonographs  are  no 
longer  luxuries,  but  necessities. 

Radio  and  television  as  the  major  sources 
of  information  and  entertainment  today  are 
essential  to  everyday  life.  Radios  or  phono- 
graphs are  in  94  percent  of  U.S.  homes  and 
TV  in  93  percent.  Average  TV  families  watch 
some  6 1/2  hours  daily;  70  percent  of  all  men, 
78  percent  of  all  women  and  99  percent  of  all 
children  watch  TV  daily. 

6.  Radio  and  TV  are  "must"  media  in  time 
of  crisis. 

They  provide  an  unmatched  communica- 
tions system  to  the  entire  p)opulation  in  times 
of  local  or  national  emergency,  for  civU  de- 
fense instruction,  and  for  hurricane,  tornado, 
and  flood  warnings.  They  were  the  first 
media  to  Inform  the  people  of  such  events 
of  national  importance  as  President  Ken- 
nedy's assassination  and  the  succeeding 
dramatic  events;  Presidential  speeches  on  the 
Cuban  and  Vietnam  crises,  and  vital  mes- 
sages to  Congress  and  the  Nation.  More  peo- 
ple are  likely  to  hear  of  a  major  news  event 
from  radio  than  through  any  other  mediiun 
of  communication. 

7.  Radio  and  TV  are  optimum  means  for 
enlightenment,  education,  and  cultural 
progress. 

The  most  important  key  to  national  and 
international  understanding  Is  communica- 
tion. Because  of  their  intimacy  and  imme- 
diacy, radio  and  television  st<»nd  supreme 
among  all  media  of  communications.  Educa- 
tional television  (ETV)  supplements  and  en- 
hances classroom  Instruction  and  brings  in- 
formation and  culture  into  the  home.  ETV, 
largely  dependent  on  UHF  broadcasting,  is 
hampered  by  the  higher  cost  of  all-channel 
sets.  Tax  repeal  would  offset  this  deterrent 
to  UHF  development. 

8.  Radio  and  TV  are  major,  mature  media 
for  news  and  special  events. 

A  survey '  reveals  that  TV  is  looked  to  for 


news  more  than  any  other  medium,  and  that 
radio  and  TV  are  the  most  beUevable  news 
sources.  More  than  a  third  of  the  time  spent 
by  people  viewing  TV  or  listening  to  radio, 
even  on  the  lowest  educational  level,  was  de- 
voted to  news  and  public  affairs  programs. 
Live  coverage  of  the  political  conventions,  the 
elections,  the  space  launchings,  the  civil 
rights  movement — all  illustrate  the  vital  role 
radio  and  TV  play  in  keeping  the  American 
people  informed. 

A  tax  on  television  and  radio  is  as  con- 
trary to  wise  public  p>olicy  as  a  tax  on  news- 
I>apers  and  magazines  would  be. 

9.  Radio  and  TV  are  the  most  valued 
sources  of  entertainment. 

Radios,  phonographs  and  television  are  the 
principal  means  of  entertainment  for  the 
entire  family  and  particularly  among  the 
lower  income  families  who  are  least  able  to 
pay  the  higher  prices  made  necessary  by  the 
10-percent  excise  tax.  The  American  public, 
in  a  recent  survey,^  chose  television  ahead 
of  radio,  newspapers  and  magazines  as  the 
item  they  would  least  want  to  give  up. 

10.  Revenue  loss  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  will 
be  largely  offset  by  business  growth. 

The  combined  radio  and  television  manu- 
facturing and  broadcast  indtistries  employ 
over  a  million  people.  Increased  sales 
brought  about  by  excise  tax  repeal  on  radios, 
phonographs  and  television  will  increase  em- 
ployment and  plant  expanion  in  manufac- 
turing and  distribution  and  will  open  new 
areas  of  opportunity  to  broadcasting. 

Color  television  is  on  the  threshold  of  be- 
coming a  billion-dollar  Industry  and  the  all- 
channel  law  is  encouraging  UHP  broadcast- 
ing. The  effect  of  excise  tax  repeal  in  these 
areas  and  in  general  on  the  electronics  in- 
dustry, the  Nation's  fifth  largest,  can  have 

no  other  result  than  to  stimulate  the  flow  of 
the  economy,  thereby  offsetting  to  a  large 
extent  any  tax  revenues  lost  to  the  Treasury. 


'  Elmo  Roper  &  Associates  Survey,  1964. 


Rutgers  Degrees:  41,410  in  20  Years 


lElmo  Boper   &   Associates   Survey,    1964. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  NEW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1965 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rut- 
gers University,  one  of  the  Nation's  old- " 
est  educational  Institutions  and  one  rich 
in  tradition  and  accomplishments,  is  now 
marking  the  20th  anniversary  of  Its  de- 
signation as  the  State  University  of  New 
Jersey.  I  wish  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  outstanding  work  this  great 
university  has  been  doing  on  behalf  of 
the  community.  State,  and  Nation. 

Rutgers,  nearly  200  years  old,  has  de- 
veloped numerous  leaders  in  government, 
business,  agriculture,  journalism,  and 
many  other  fields.  Rutgers  graduates 
can  be  found  at  the  head  or  in  the  top 
echelons  of  many  business  enterprises. 
They  have  served  their  State  and  their 
country  well. 

Since  becoming  our  State  university, 
Rutgers,  through  enthusiastic  public 
support,  has  grown  and  prospered  in 
order  to  serve  many  more  of  our  young 
people.  Much  more  work  is  to  be  done, 
but  we  have  gone  far  at  Rutgers. 

The  Newark  Evening  News  pointed  out 
this  week  that  Rutgers,  the  State  univer- 
sity, has  awarded  advanced  and  under- 
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graduate  degrees  to  41.410  pereons  in  the 
past  20  years,  more  than  It  had  granted 
in  all  the  previous  180  years  in  its  his- 
tory. 

So  that  many  more  observers  can  be 
made  aware  of  the  great  forward  strides 
Rutgers  University  has  made,  I  would 
like  to  insert  In  the  Record  this  article 
published  by  the  Newark  Evening  News: 
University's    Educational,    Facilities    Have 

Mushroomed  Since  1945:    41,410   Rutgers 

Degrees  in  20  Years 

New  Brunswick. — Since  passage  of  the 
State  university  act  20  years  ago,  Rutgers 
University  has  granted  undergraduate  and 
advanced  degrees  to  41.410  persons — more 
than  were  granted  in  all  the  previous  180 
years  of  ita  history. 

The  act,  approved  March  26,  1945,  ex- 
tended the  designation  of  State  university 
to  all  unita  of  Rutgers.  It  started  the  uni- 
versity expanding  In  the  areas  of  enrollment 
programs,  faculty  and  physical  facilities 
which  included  acquisition  of  urban  cam- 
puses in  Newark  and  Camden. 

The  tangible  results  of  this  expansion  are 
a  quintupling  of  college  credit  students,  con- 
struction of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  new 
buildings,  and  enlarged  opportunities  for 
graduate  and  professional  study. 

"But  beyond  all  this,"  according  to  Dr. 
Richard  Schlatter,  acting  university  presi- 
dent, "I  believe  there  has  been  a  growing 
realization  of  what  a  State  university  means 
to  the  educational,  cultural,  social  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  a  State;  that  the  Investment  in 
a  university  pays  off  in  a  richer  and  more 
productive  community." 

Commenting  on  the  enlargement  of  the 
State  university's  educational  offerings.  Dr. 
Schlatter  said  Rutgers  has  organized  a  major 
educational,  research  or  service  unit  al- 
most annually  since  1945. 

DEGREE-GRANTING  SCHOOLS 

The  university  has  establislied  degree- 
granting  schools  In  library  service,  social 
work,  nursing  and  medicine.  It  recently  has 
authorized  establishment  of  a  new  coedu- 
cational undergraduate  college  at  the  for- 
mer site  of  Camp  Kilmer  in  neighboring  Pis- 
cataway  Township. 

Also  organized  during  this  period  have 
been  units  in  management  and  labor  rela- 
tions, microbiology,  practical  politics,  radi- 
ation science,  information  processing,  animal 
behavior,  statistics,  tirban  affairs,  alcohol 
studies,  conservation  and  environmental 
science  and  community  affairs. 

Dr.  Schlatter  said  that  Rutgers  scholarship 
and  research  have  kept  pace  with  its  expan- 
sion in  education  and  service  units.  Rut- 
gers investment  in  sponsored  research  rose 
from  $763,000  in  1945  to  $8,505,000  in  1963. 

"All  of  this  would  have  been  impossible 
without  an  outstanding  faculty,  including 
some  scientists  and  scholars  of  national  and 
even  international  reputation."  he  remarked. 

Rutgers  physical  plant  has  grown  tremen- 
dously in  the  last  two  decades.  The  univer- 
sity today  has  about  585  buildings  located  on 
4.500  acres  in  New  Brunswick,  Newark,  and 
Camden  besides  its  research  locations. 

•N'EW    CONSTRUCTION 

A  substantial  part  of  this  is  new  construc- 
tion. Since  1958,  $118  million  in  new  facili- 
ties have  been  built  or  planned  throughout 
the  State.  A  $16.5  million  medical  school 
building  and  a  $16.3  million  start  for  the 
new  college  In  Piscataway  are  among  proj- 
ects on  the  drawing  boards. 

Dr.  Schlatter  said  that  two  voter-endorsed 
bond  issues  for  $29.8  million  in  1959  and  for 
$19  million  last  year  plus  $19  million  in  State 
appropriations  has  provided  the  bulk  of  the 
financing  for  new  construction  at  Rutgers. 

"But  despite  all  this  expansion,  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  we  had  to  turn  away  this 
year  has  been  larger  than  ever  before."  Dr. 
Schlatter  said. 


The  State  University  Act  of  1945  resulted 
from  the  study  of  the  New  Jersey  Commis- 
sion on  State  Administrative  Reorganization. 
It  was  a  high  point  of  a  Statje-Rutgers  rela- 
tionship which  started  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  when  the  royal  governor  of  the 
province  was  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  uni- 
versity's board  of  trustees. 

Another  high  point  in  tluit  relationship 
occurred  9  years  ago  when  legislation  was 
adopted  creating  a  board  of  governors  at 
the  university.  The  board  consists  of  11 
regular  members   and  2   ex  officio  members. 

Six  of  the  voting  members  are  named  by 
the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  State  senate.  Five  are  named  by  the 
Rutgers  board  of  trustees  which  retain  fi- 
duciary and  advisory  functions.  The  uni- 
versity president  and  State  education  com- 
missioners are  the  ex  officio  members. 


Supplemental  Appropriation  for  Military 
Functions  of  Departmeqt  of  Defense, 
Fiscal  Year  1965 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J,  Res. 
447)  making  a  supplementtil  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  for 
military  functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  Tor  other  purposes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, cloaked  in  tlie  disguise  of  a  mili- 
tary appropriation  bill,  tliis  House  was 
asked  to  approve,  and  did  approve,  this 
Government's  policy  of  escalating  the 
war  in  southeast  Asia.  Six  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  dissented. 

Since  it  Is  conceded  by  everyone,  in- 
cluding the  President,  that  the  $700  mil- 
lion was  not  the  issue  at  hand,  then  at  a 
minimimi,  surely,  in  this  body  which  the 
Speaker  refers  to  as  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  in  the  world,  there  should 
be  full  discussion  of  what  this  resolution 
does  mean  whUe  there  is  still  time,  hope- 
fully, to  resolve  these  tragic  affairs  be- 
fore we  bring  down  upon  our  heads  tiie 
wrath  of  the  world  and  shatter  the  frail 
edifice  of  world  peace.         | 

To  my  colleagues  and  my  constituents 
I  want  to  say  that  for  many,  many 
months  now  I  have  searched  for  every 
possible  excuse  to  support  my  Govern- 
ment in  the  policies  it  Is  puisuing  hi 
Vietnam — and  I  have  supported  it.  In 
spite  of  the  shaky  logic  of  the  "domino"' 
theory,  I  have  done  by  vej-y  best  to  be- 
lieve in  it;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  have  been  sub- 
jected to  one  impopular  and  unstable 
dictatorship  after  another.  I  have  done 
my  best  to  beUeve  we  are  defending  their 
freedom;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  violated  the  Geneva  accords,  I  have 
done  my  best  to  beUeve  this  was  justified 
because  the  North  Vietnamese  did  also, 
even  though  I  know  that  two  wrongs  do 
not  make  a  right;  in  spite  of  one  humih- 
ating  mihtauy  defeat  after  another.  I 
have  done  by  best  to  believe  all  the  opti- 
mistic reports  about  our  really  winning 


the  war  over  there;  in  spite  of  all  the  evi- 
dence of  internal  discord  and  revolt 
against  the  governments  we  maintain  in 
power,  I  have  done  my  best  to  believe 
this  is  what  the  Vietnamese  people  really 
want  us  to  do — but,  my  fellow  Amer- 
icans, there  is  a  point  beyond  which  cre- 
dibility simply  will  not  stretch— and  it 
is  that  somehow  by  w- aging  a  wider  war 
we  pursue  a  policy  of  peace. 

This  vote  represented,  in  my  opiniori. 
a  vote  for  that  delusion.  It  could  not 
have  been  a  vote  for  $700  million,  for  the 
President  himself  said  this  was  available 
in  any  case.  It  could  not  have  been  a 
vote  to  show  our  united  determinatio!i 
to  halt  Communist  aggression,  for  if 
more  than  a  decade  of  effort,  more  than 
400  American  lives,  more  than  $3  billion 
expended  does  not  show  this,  then  ho.v 
can  $700  million  demonstrate  it? 

One  of  the  things  the  vote  could  mear.. 
though,  is  what  in  fact  everyone  knov.-^ 
it  will  be  interpreted  to  mean,  and  tha: 
is  Congressional  approval  for  the  con- 
tinued bombings  of  North  Vietnam  an.; 
commitment  of  thousands  and  thousand.- 
of  American  troops  to  a  war  the  justice 
and  wisdom  of  which  has  been  questioned 
inside  and  outside  this  Nation  by  citizen 
and  friends  of  unimpeachable  loyalty.  T 
think  it  also  clearly  means  the  relin- 
quishment by  Congress  of  its  constitu- 
tional authority  to  declare  war,  for  if 
the  President  can  direct  bombing  raid< 
on  North  Vietnam  by  simple  executiv. 
fiat,  why  can  he  not  direct  similar  ac- 
tion against  any  other  nation  at  aiv 
other  time?  Why  bother  to  ask?  Once 
the  bomb  is  dropped,  it  can  always  b  • 
pointed  out  that  rightly  or  wrongly — 
legally  or  illegally — we  are  in  a  war  and 
that  American  lives  are  at  stake  and  thn  • 
it  would  be  disloyal  to  not  approve  funci 
for  the  war. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  lend  my 
self  to  that  kind  of  usurpation  of  con- 
gressional power,  and  for  the  purpose  o:" 
continuing  a  course  of  action  which  I  be- 
lieve will  only  reap  at  best,  decades  of 
hostility,  enemlty,  and  distrust  of  mv 
countrymen  by  the  peoples  of  Asia  or,  ai 
worst,  utter  catastrophe  for  my  Natio:! 
and  the  world. 

Yet  but  an  hour  and  a  half  debate  wa- 
allotted  for  discussion  of  a  measure 
which  profoundly  affects  the  future  of 
our  country  and  the  world,  and  less  than 
15  minutes  of  that  time  was  given  to 
those  who  might  have  resei-vations.  who 
might  have  questions,  who  might  di.'-- 
agree.  I  find  it  impossible  to  under- 
stand why  an  admittedly  unnecessai;- 
appropriation  request  need  be  mantled  ir. 
a  cloak  of  urgency  and  secret  mcanin:-. 
with  full,  free,  and  frank  discussion  of 
its  merits  denied. 

The  high  point  of  these  whole  inv 
plausible  proceedings  was  the  speech  of 
one  of  my  colleagues  who.  in  one  breatli. 
demanded  withdrawal  of  Government 
funds  to  an  educational  project,  because 
some  of  the  participants  criticized  ad- 
ministration policy  in  Vietnam  and  then, 
in  the  next  breath,  he  admiringly  quotes 
Senator   Vandenberg's   statement   that. 

Every  foreign  policy  must  be  totally  do- 
bated,  and  the  loyal  opposition  is  unde- 
special  obligation  to  see  that  this  occurs, 

And  this  in  the  context  of  demandin  : 
for  himself  and  others  of  the  minorit;. 
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party  a  voice  In  foreign  policy  decisions. 
His  exact  quote  Is : 

These  teach-ins  are  a  protest  against  the 
national  policy  of  our  cotmtry.  It  seems  to 
nie  that  when  we  have  Individuals  conduct- 
ing these  teach-ins  and  acting  as  leaders  In 
these  groups,  that  it  Is  not  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  national  security  of  our  coun- 
try for  our  Government  to  subsidize  this 
:-:ind  of  operation  by  financing  projects  in 
;vhich  these  same  people  play  a  prominent 
.-ole. 

I  can  see  we  are  all  going  to  have  an 
absorbing  year  if  we  follow  the  advice 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  mak- 
ing certain  we  do  not  subsidize  free  in- 
quiry', but  only  subsidize  thought  control. 

And  yet,  I  wonder  if  any  policy,  do- 
mestic or  foreign,  which  its  supporters 
iiere  In  this  House  are  unwilling  to  risk 
to  the  judgment  of  free  and  inquiring 
minds  can  prove  anything  except  on  the 
;)art  of  its  advocates,  an  abysmal  lack  of 
confidence  in  its  strength.  Surely  a  pol- 
icy In  which  one  believes  deeply  can 
>tand  examination  and  discussion. 


Canada 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGA^i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  19C5 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
I'jational  neighbor.  Canada,  is  one  of  our 
best  friends  and  our  best  customer, 
^'.inking  first  In  purchases  of  U.S.  goods. 
Vet,  in  general,  we  are  too  uninformed 
about  our  neighbor.  As  a  nation,  we 
.>hould  have  more  knowledge  about  Can- 
irda.  Mark  Ethridge,  Jr..  the  distin- 
guished son  of  a  distinguished  father, 

ritlng  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of 
vhich  paper  he  is  an  associate  editor. 
lias  in  a  series  of  four  articles  attempted 
to  mcrease  our  knowledge.  The  first 
article  follows: 
HiV-\LRT  Hurts  as  Canada  Seeks  Identity — 

Hesitage  and  U.S.  Wealth  Rule  a  Divided 

Xatiox 

(Note. — Geographically  and  culturally  di- 
vided, rich  in  resources  yet  economically 
(iominated  by  her  giant  neighbor  to  the 
south.  Canada  is.  struggling  for  a  national 
identity.  Free  Press  associate  editor  Marie 
Ethridge  Jr..  In  a  four-part  series  beginning 
today,  puts  a  new  perspective  on  the  per- 
sonalities and  problems,  the  advances  and 
'.he  setbacks,  and  the  directions  the  straggle 
:s  likely  to  take.) 

(By  Mark  Ethridge.  Jr.) 

One  hundred  years  ago,  Canadian.<5  began 

...  search  for  independence  that   culminated 

n    ;he   British   North   America   Act   of   1867. 

Today    they   are    beginning   a   search    for 

identity,  and  where  it  will  lead  no  one  yet 

<an  tell  for  sure.    The  onlV  certainty  is  tiiat 

fven  after  100  years  of  freedom  from  Britisli 

'"ontrol,  Canadians  still  don't  have  it. 

"Given  a  chance  to  adopt  French  culture, 
British  government  and  American  tech- 
nology," a  Toronto  editor  said  recently, 
'Canadians  settled  for  French  government. 
-\merican  culture,  and  British  technology." 

Accurate  or  not.  the  three  most  dominant 
influences  on  the  life  of  Canada  are  the  two 
nations  of  its  heritage  and  big  daddy  to  the 
ixiuth— the  United  States.     To   each   there 


are  ties  of  blood  and  money  as  well  as  strains 
of  resentment. 

So  strong  are  each  of  these  that  Canadians 
have  not  yet  created  a  society,  an  economy 
c«-  a  culture  which  could  be  classified  as 
native  Canadian. 

With  the  adoption  of  a  flag  this  year  as 
the  most  evident  symbol  this  Is  precisely 
what  Canadians  are  trying  to  do.  Whether 
they  will  succeed  is  stlU  to  be  determined. 

By  an  odd  paradox  Canada's  tliree  greatest 
assets — land  wealth,  a  high  standard  of  liv. 
ing  and  Indomitable  courage — are  also  its 
three  greatest  handicaps. 

Canada's  land  mass  is  the  second  largest 
in  the  world,  only  after  Russia,  and  it  covers 
more  than  3' 2  million  square  miles.  Con- 
sidering that  the  population  of  Canada  is 
less  than  20  million,  this  gives  It  one  of  the 
highest  land-to-populatlon  ratios  In  the 
world,  a  standard  economic  Index  of  wealth 
and  potential. 

But  the  land  Is  not  divided  right  for  the 
most  eflTicient  development  along  Canadian 
lines.  Its  mountains,  as  In  the  United 
States,  run  mostly  north  and  south.  Except 
for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  which  separates 
the  United  States  and  Canada  from  Duluth 
almost  to  Montreal — and  then  divides  Can- 
ada it.self — its  river  also  run  the  wrong  way. 
The  ones  that  don't  flow  Into  Hudson  Bay  or 
the  Arctic  flow  south  Into  the  United  States. 

Thus  the  natural  geographic  ties  are  not 
east  and  west,  but  north  and  soutli.  The 
plains  of  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan,  and  Al- 
berta have  more  In  common  with  the  Da- 
kotas  and  Montana  than  they  have  with  the 
maritime  provinces. 

The  Maritimes,  in  turn,  are  linked  closely 
with  New  England,  and  British  Columbia,  on 
the  west,  considers  Washington  and  Oregon 
its  natural  allic?. 

Only  the  heartland.  Ontario,  is  centr.a.1 
enougli  and  highly  developed  enough  to  con- 
centrate on  being  Canadian.  And  indtis- 
trialized  Ont.irio  is  economically  tied  to  the 
United  States.  We  are  Canada's  best  cus- 
tomer, just  as  Canada  Is  oiu-  best  customer. 

This  is  paradox  No.  2.  Canada's  high 
standard  of  living  is  a  product  of  U.S.  Invest- 
nient  in  Canada,  but  it  also  means  that 
Cauadiiin  industry  does  not  have  an  identity 
Of  its  own.  Canada  is  dependent  on  the 
United  States,  while  at  the  same  time  com- 
peting with  us. 

Tills  kind  of  relationship,  said  a  highly  re- 
spected editor  of  a  Canadian  financial  news- 
paper, "is  like  the  rich  man  playing  poker 
with  his  chauffeur — after  he's  beggared  the 
poor  man  he  has  to  bail  him  out." 

"The  best  we  can  hope  for  is  that  this 
match,  too,  will  be  fixed." 

And  the  third  paradox  is  Canadian  cour- 
age, one  not  dohneated  by  national  origin. 
It  is  what  enables  a  Canadian  to  tolerate  the 
rigors  of  a  northern  winter  or  to  stand  up  to 
the  United  States. 

But  the  s;.me  quality  that  makes  Cajia- 
dlans  fearless  also  makes  them  stubborn. 
Like  Americans  of  100  years  ago,  most  put 
the  province  ahead  of  the  nation.  Rather 
than  cede  a  point  to  another  section,  they 
seem  willing  to  risk  the  dissolution  of  their 
country  into  its  five  natural,  geographic,  and 
cultural  entities— British  Coltmibia.  the 
pr.^irios.  Ontario.  Quebec,  and  the  Maritimes. 

At  the  emotional  center  of  this  divisive 
qui'rrcl  is  Quebec,  where  proud  and  provin- 
cial French  Canadians  never  have  forgotten 
that  France  :o.«t  her  power  in  North  Ajnerica 
because  of  a  British  victory  there  in  1759. 

Quebec  does  not  really  care  to  be  Canadian. 
It  wants  to  be  French.  If  it  is  possible  to 
be  both  French  and  Canadian,  Quebecois  are 
willing,  thougli. 

Since  Quebec's  5  mUlion  people  make  up 
28  percent  of  Canada's  population,  they  con- 
stitute a  minority  which  cannot  be  ignored. 
To  keep  them  happy,  the  Federal  Government 
has  had  to  make  concessions  which  intensify 
rather  than  temper  the  dividing  process. 
Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson,   operating 


In  Ottawa  with  a  government  mad*  up  of 
less  than  a  majority,  haa  been  pressured  to 
back  down  on  centralization  of  government 
and  to  grant  provincial  premiers  suclx  Inde- 
pendent authority  over  their  affairs  as  would 
scare  a  U.S.  governor  witless. 

While  these  provincial  powers  have  per- 
mitted each  part  of  the  nation  to  strengthen 
Itself  In  Its  own  way.  they  have  not  served 
as  a  unlfj-ing  force.  Unlike  the  United 
States.  Canada  Is  not  a  melting  pot.  It  Is  a 
collection  of  ethnic,  economic,  and  religious 
Islands  separated  by  vast  stretches  of  unde- 
veloped land 

Because  Canada  Is  divided.  Into  five  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  areas,  and  because  each 
has  more  independence  than  any  comparable 
U.S.  area,  the  Canadian  economy  also  Is  frac- 
tionated. In  general,  in  terms  of  gross  na- 
tional product  and  the  export  market.  It  Is 
booming.  But  It  Is  uneven,  more  so  than  the 
assorted  economies  of  the  50  United  SXates. 
Ontario  and  Quebec  are  enjoying  the  great- 
est prosperity  in  their  history.  Ontario,  long 
the  Industrial  leader  of  Canada,  is  seeing  new 
plants  spring  up  every  day.  Toronto,  Can- 
ada's second  largest  city.  Is  nearly  the  size 
of  Detroit. 

Montreal,  the  first  city  of  Canada  and  the 
world's  largest  French  city  after  Paris.  Is 
almost  exploding  with  prosperity.  In  the 
center,  across  the  street  from  the  sprawling 
Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel,  is  the  Place  VUle  de 
Marie,  a  remarkable  underground  Interna- 
tional Villate  where  a  visitor  can  find  Im- 
ports from  almost  everywhere  and  dine  at 
restaurants  recapturing  a  Paris  bistro  or  a 
backyard  barbecue  In  Albuquerque. 

I>orval.  Montreal's  new  airport  Is  not  so 
large  as  Kennedy  International,  but  Its 
architecture  Is  more  imaginative  and  the 
service  is  better  than  anything  In  the  United 
States. 

And  Us  planes  are  on  lime 
Montreal    currently    is,    engaged    In    great 
plans  for  Expo  67.  an  international  exposition 
to  m;u-k  the  100th  birthday  of  Canadian  in- 
dependence. 

Canad.^  itself  plans  to  spend  $21  million 
on  Its  national  pavilion  and  exhibit,  and  to- 
tal $167  million.  More  than  50  nations,  in- 
cluding tlie  United  SUttes  and  Russia,  have 
promised  to  participate. 

"We  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  Insure 
that  no  visitor,  participating  nation  or  pri- 
vate exhibitor  is  gouged."  says  Robert  F.n 
Shaw,  deputy  commissioner  of  the  exposition. 
"We  want  to  build  up  enduring  relations, 
both  with  the  countries  partldpetlng  and 
with  the  guests  who  w^lll  visit  us  In  1967.  and 
the  way  to  do  that  Is  to  make  sure  that  they 
get  good  value  for  their  money." 

To  the  ea£t  and  south  of  Quebec,  the  . 
Maritime  Provinces — Prince  Edward  Island. 
Nova  Scotia.  New  Brunswick  and  Newfound- 
land— are  tiie  Appalachla  of  Canada, 
cramped,  economically  depressed,  losing 
popttlation.  hindered  by  lack  of  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  outside  world. 

The  prairie  Provinces,  like  otir  Great 
Plains,  still  are  tied  to  a  farm  economy  with 
its  resultant  boom  and  bust  cycles.  Last 
year  was  a  boom  time,  but  next  year — or  any 
year — could  be  a  disaster.  The  prairies  are 
trpng  rip-sper.ttciy  and  in  competition  with 
each  other,  to  diversify  by  developing  their 
ore  deposits. 

Briti.'-h  Columbia  has  the  same  problem  of 
economic  development  that  plagties  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon— the  familiar  footnote 
in  the  ad  which  says,  "Slightly  higher  west 
of  the  Rockies."  Transixjrtalion  is  expen- 
sive, especialy  in  a  land  whose  population 
is  spread  out  In  a  strip  more  than  3.000 
miles  long  but  only  200  miles  deep.  Brit- 
ish Columbia  is  the  end  of  the  line. 

Inflamed  by  the  irritant  of  Quebec.  In- 
spired by  dreams  of  new  authority,  provin- 
cial rivalry  has  become  so  intense  that  many 
Canadians  would  rather  buy  abroad  than 
from  another  Province.  According  to  US. 
News  &  World  Report,  economic  studies  show 
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that  Canadians  will  spend  up  to  15  percent 
more  to  support  local  industries  rather  than 
"imports"  from  other  Provinces. 

The  executive  of  a  Canadian  firm  is  quoted 
Is  saying,  "We  find  It  more  difficult  to  sell 
our  products  today  In  some  of  the  Provinces 
of  our  own  country  than  in  Algeria  and 
Venezuela." 

He  might  not  be  typical  of  the  majority  of 
Canadian  lnd\istrialists,  but  there  can  be 
little  question  that  the  essence  of  his  lament 
is  real.  Canadians,  doing  better  than  ever 
before,  don't  feel  they  need  each  other  as 
they  once  did. 

There  can  be  even  less  question  that  the 
source  of  this  feeling,  the  irritant  which 
keeps  Canada  from  finding  a  national  iden- 
tity 100  years  after  the  search  began,  is 
Quebec. 


The  Role  of  the  OAS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ELIGIO  DE  LA  GARZA 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1965 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
strife,  turmoil,  and  bloodshed  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  in  the  last  few  days 
points  up  once  again  the  continuous 
Communist  subversion  dictated  from 
Moscow  and  Peiping  and  implemented 
from  Havana. 

Every  Ameilcan  should  be  proud  of 
the  swift  action  of  President  Johnson  in 
taking  those  measures  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  communism  shall  not  spread  to 
another  freedom-loving  people  in  our 
own  hemisphere. 

The  issues  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic crisis  are  clear.  Shall  a  small  band 
of  foreign-trained  subversives  defy  the 
will  of  the  people,  their  constituted  rep- 
resentatives and  their  national  neigh- 
bors, or  shall  the  combined  moral  and 
political  forces  of  the  republics  of  tlie 
Western  Hemisphere  be  brought  to  bear? 

The  United  States  has  a  clear  answer. 
President  Johnson  gave  that  answer  in 
his  address  to  the  Nation  when  he  said: 

The  United  States  is  ready  to  support  with 
every  resource  at  its  command  the  inter- 
American  system. 

I  am  proud  of  the  determination  w  hich 
the  President  displayed  to  the  world.  I 
am  proud  too  of  the  strong  support 
which  the  American  press  has  given  to 
our  foreign  policy  decisions.  The  edi- 
tors of  our  Nation  have  done  an  excel- 
lent service  in  clarifying  the  issues  and 
printing  informative  explanations  of  the 
nature  of  the  U.S.  commitment  to  fight 
communism  anywhere  in  the  world.  The 
May  5  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Evening  St^r  is  a  sample  of  that  sup- 
port. 

This  editorial  follows: 

The  Role  ok  thk  OA.S 

When  the  crisis  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic reached  the  point  at  which  the  governing 
junta  advised  our  officials  that  It  could  not 
guarantee  the  safety  of  U.S.  citizens  and 
those  of  other  countries.  President  Johnson 
acted  promptly  and  firmly.  When  informa- 
tion came  through  which  persuaded  him 
that  the  revolt  against  the  junta  was  being 
taken  under  Communist  control,  he  again 
acted  promptly  and  firmly.  Additional 
thousands  of  marines  and  paratroopers  were 
rushed  to  the  Caribbean  country.    And  this 


was  the  right  thing  to  do.  As  a  result  our 
nationals  and  the  others  have  adequate  pro- 
tection, large  quantities  of  much-needed 
food  and  medical  suppllee  are  getting 
through,  and  the  fighting  foi  practical  pur- 
poses is  over.  All  of  this  adds  up  to  a  good 
day's  work  for  Lyndon  Bainee  Johnson,  Eind 
we  applaud  his  willingness  to  act  decisively 
when  delay  might  have  beea  fatal.  Once  a 
decision  has  been  made  to  intervene  In  a 
situation  like  this,  it  is  vital  that  the  in- 
tervention be  effective. 

Still,  the  American  people  should  not  de- 
ceive themselves.  There  is  much  that  re- 
mains to  be  done,  and  the  doing  of  It  may 
be  more  difficult  than  sending  in  the  ma- 
rines and  the  paratroopers.  Those  who  worry 
about  our  image  say  that  the  United  States 
has  suffered  because  of  this  exercise  in  gun- 
boat diplomacy.  To  the  extent  that  this 
may  be  true,  and  we  do  not  believe  there  is 
much  truth  in  it,  the  fact  remains  that,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  damage  to  our  image 
was  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  slaughter 
of  American  citizens  or  a  Communist  take- 
over in  the  Dominican  Republic.  On  this 
point  it  is  significant  that  the  complain- 
ants, whether  in  the  Senate,  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  Latin  America,  have  failed  to  come 
up  with  a  plan  for  a  better  course  of  action, 
or,  in  fact,  with  any  proposal  at  all  for  an 
alternative.  The  truth  Is  that  the  President 
had  no  alternative,  except  to  do  nothing  and 
accept  what  promised  to  be  frightful  con- 
sequences. 

The  stage  has  now  been  reached,  however, 
at  which  all  parties  should  join  in  the  search 
for  a  political  solution.  In  this  connection 
the  best  hope  lies  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  which  has  had  a  peace-seek- 
ing commission  In  Santo  Domingo  for  sev- 
eral days. 

It  seems  to  us  the  OAS  will  do  well  to  con- 
centrate Its  efforts  on  securing  a  cease-fire 
In  S^nto  Domingo  followed  by  establishment 
of  an  interim  provisional  government  there. 
If  It  proves  possible  meanwhile  to  replace 
our  troops  with  an  lnter-Anu;rlcan  force,  so 
much  the  better.  But  there  Is  less  value  in 
justifying  the  steps  alrer.dy  taken  to  restore 
order  in  the  island  than  there  is  in  searching 
out  a  solution  to  the  prublem  of  the  polit- 
ical future. 

After  negotiations  with  both  factions  in 
Santo  Domingo,  an  OAS  spokesman  is  re- 
ported as  saying  that  a  great  deal  of  progress 
toward  a  solution  of  the  crisis  has  been  made. 
Since  no  details  were  forthcoming,  this 
should  be  put  down  as  a  generality,  but  a 
hopeful  one.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger. 
U.S.  authorities  are  reported  to  have  said  they 
are  determined  to  make  sure  that  all  meas- 
ures will  be  taken  to  climin.iCe  any  danger  of 
a  Communist  takeover  baii'ie  American 
troops  leave  the  Island. 

Again,  what  we  have  here  is  a  generality, 
but  one  which  Is  In  line  with  the  President's 
newly  proclaimed  doctrine  thtit  no  new  Com- 
munist regime  will  be  tolerated  In  the  Amer- 
icas. 

All  of  thi.s.  it  seems  to  us,  suggests  that  the 
role  of  the  peacemakers  will  not  be  an  easy 
one.  Our  troops  may  be  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  for  quite  a  while.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, there  must  come  an  acceptable  settle- 
ment, and  It  Is  most  likely  to  be  achieved 
through  the  good  offices  of  tlic  OAS. 


Rumanian  Independence  Day 


SPEECH 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10.  1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 


commemorating  Rumanian  Independ- 
ence Day. 

Twenty  years  ago — a  generation — So- 
viet military  might  thrust  a  crown  of 
thorns  on  the  brow  of  Rumania.  Since 
that  time  the  people  of  Rumania  ha\e 
suffered  under  the  domination  of  a  Com- 
munist totalitarian  regime. 

In  recent  years  there  have,  happily, 
been  signs  that  the  oppression  slowly  Is 
being  lifted.  No  longer  does  the  Sovioi 
Union  maintain  its  military  garrisons  on 
Rumanian  soil. 

Recently  too,  the  Rumanian  Goverr.- 
ment  has  demonstrated  some  independ- 
ence from  Moscow,  and  has  expressed  a 
desire  for  better  relations  with  the  Wesi. 

These  efforts  at  breaking  the  grip  of 
Soviet  communism  over  a  people  are  to 
be  applauded.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
presage  even  further  advances  toward 
restoring  freedoms  to  the  Rumanian 
people. 

While  no  concession  should  be  made 
any  regime  in  Eastern  Europe  which 
would  endanger  our  national  security  oi- 
solidify  the  position  of  Communist  rulers, 
the  United  States  should  continue  to 
work  for  the  betterment  of  the  Ruma- 
nian people. 

In  this  effort,  It  may  be  possible  to 
explore  increased  trade,  cultural  and 
trade  relations  between  people  of  th-^ 
United  States  and  the  people  of  Ru- 
mania. In  this  way  it  eventually  may  bo 
possible  to  assist  the  reentry  of  Ru- 
mania into  the  family  of  European  n.n- 
tions. 

It  is  that  glorious  time  we  look  toward 
today  as  we  commemorate  Rumanian 
Independence  Day. 


May  11,  1965 
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REA  in  Minnesota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEC  G.  OLSON 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1965 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, perhaps  no  congressional  district  in 
the  Nation  can  testify  more  directly  and 
convincingly  of  benefits  derived  from  tiK 
Rural  Electrification  Administratio;i. 
than  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
of  Minnesota.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  rural  electrification  program  in  1933. 
REA  has  helped  to  light  the  homes  and 
ease  the  labors  of  farm  people  ii\  ruri.I 
areas  of  the  19  counties  in  this  district. 

In  this  great  agricultural  area.  REA 
has  been  a  booii  to  farm  and  village  resi- 
dents and  to  the  city  dwellers  who  have 
cottages  near  our  fine  lakes  or  in  oi'.f 
wooded  sections.  Today,  there  are  Ki 
rural  electric  cooperatives  which  main- 
tain their  headquarters  facilities  \rithi>i 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District,  and  (> 
others  which  serve  sections  of  countic-- 
in  the  Sixth  District.  In  addition,  thci- 
are  eight  REA  telephone  borrowers  whici! 
have  headquarters  within  this  consrc-- 
sional  district. 

The  13  rural  electiic  borroweis  ai'^ 
operating  a  total  of  19,664  miles  of  elec- 
tric powerlines  and  they  sen-e  53,044 
rural  consumers.    One  of  these  borrow  - 


ors  is  the  Rural  Cooperative  Power  As- 
.'ociation  of  Elk  River,  a  generation  and 
nansmission  cooperative,  which  is  oper- 
ating the  first  nuclear  power  facility  built 
i;^.  our  State. 

The  people  of  Minnesota  know  the 
>  alue  of  the  REA  programs  and  are 
-lateful  for  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
rural  electric  and  telephone  service  at 
rates  which  would  not  be  possible  except 
lor  the  favorable  terms  which  the  Con- 
;:ress  has  made  available.  In  reviewing 
1  lie  history  of  the  REA  programs,  we  are 
impressed  that  the  Government  used  its 
c ledit  to  help  rural  people  gain  the  bless- 
ings of  rural  electrification  and  later  to 
i.elp  rural  areas  get  modern  dial  tele- 
,)hone  service.  There  were  risks,  great 
ones,  but  farmers  and  other  rural  resi- 
dents took  much  of  the  risk  out  of  the 
l)rograms  by  their  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion of  electric  power  and  telephone 
.-ervice. 

So  it  is  with  px-ide  that  I  call  attention 
to  the  great  achievements  made  under 
the  REA  programs  in  Minnesota. 

Despite  criticism  of  REA,  we  in  Min- 
nesota have  seen  no  evidence  that  the 
rural  electiification  program  has  turned 
a  way  from  its  original  purposes.  In 
Mimiesota,  five  out  of  eveiy  six  fai-ms 
loday  receive  electric  service  from  REA- 
'Inanced  rural  power  systems.  The 
ixartnership  of  local  people  with  their 
I'ederal  Government  was  the  means  by 
\\  hich  rural  Minnesota  was  able  to  enter 
the  wondrous  electrical  age.  In  1935, 
when  REA  began,  only  6.8  percent  of 
Minnesota's  farms  had  central  station 
f-lectric  service.  For  the  Nation,  the 
percentage  of  farms  so  electrified  in  1935 
was  10.9  percent.  Today,  99  percent  of 
our  Minnesota  farms  have  central  sta- 
tion electric  service,  against  98  percent 
for  the  entire  Nation. 

Today,  the  Mirmesota  rural  electric 
borrowers  are  operating  almost  85,000 
miles  of  line,  both  distribution  and 
;  ransmission,  to  serve  almost  250,000 
fann  and  other  rural  consumers.  About 
nne-half  of  these  rural  consumers  are 
tarmers. 

Because  Minnesota  farmers  have 
found  cooperatives  an  effective  means  of 
.Diving  tough  problems,  52  of  the  54 
Minnesota  electric  borrowers  under  the 
PvEA  program  are  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives. The  other  two  are  municipal- 
ities— Litchfield  and  New  Prague — which 
i.'^ed  REA  financing  to  serve  rural  needs. 
The  loan  to  New  Prague  has  been  fully 
u'pald. 

The  first  REA  loan  in  the  State  was 

pproved    In    September    1935.    Since 

hen,  REA  has  approved  loans  totaling 

:^248  million.    REA  had  advanced  $191.8 

:nillion  of  this  amount  on  December  31, 

1964. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  job  of 
:ural   electrification   in   Minnesota   has 
'leen  made  difficult  by  the  built-in  handi- 
aps  which  are  found  in  so  many  rural 
ueas  of  this  country.     The  Minnesota 
ural  electric  systems  have  had  to  con- 
end  with  low  consumer  density  per  mile 
'f  line,  2.8  consumers  for  the  Minnesota 
'  ooperatives,    compared    with    3.3    con- 
-iimers  per  mile  for  all  REA  borrowers. 
As   a  result,  the   Minnesota  borrowers, 
;lespite  their  great  progress,  have  aver- 
•igcd  annual  revenues  of  only  $480  per 


mile,  whereas  the  class  A  and  B  com- 
mercial utilities  in  Minnesota  averaged 
38.7  consumers  and  $8,599  per  mile. 

The  Minnesota  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives are  also  handicapped  by  a  lack  of 
diverse  loads  and  large  power  consumers. 
And  they  operate  as  isolated  systems, 
which  adds  to  cost  and  diflBculty  of  oper- 
ation. 

Their  principal  handicap  at  the  out- 
set was  the  high  cost  of  wholesale  power. 
Some  of  the  early  cooperatives  were 
asked  to  pay  more  than  2  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hour at  wholesale.  Fortunately, 
the  availability  of  power  from  Federal 
dams  on  the  Missouri  River  helped  to 
reduce  somewhat  the  high  power  costs 
for  Minnesota  rural  electric  cooperatives. 
The  availability  of  REA  loans  for  gen- 
eration and  transmission  facilities  also 
is  helping  to  bring  this  cost  down. 

In  finding  ways  to  surmount  their 
handicaps,  the  Minnesota  rural  electric 
systems  have  fully  justified  the  confi- 
dence of  their  organizers  and  membei-s 
with  outstanding  performances  in  almost 
eveiy  phase  of  operation  and  service. 

By  Januai-y  1.  1965,  REA  borrowers  in 
Minnesota  had  made  a  total  of  $140,- 
988.227  in  payments  on  their  Govern- 
ment loans.  The  payments  included 
$64,802,835  repaid  on  principal  as  due. 
$12,950,685  of  principal  paid  ahead  of 
schedule,  and  interest  payments  of  $33.- 
234.707.  No  borrower  was  overdue  in  its 
payments. 

Consmners  served  by  REA  borrowers 
in  the  State  are  using  increasing 
amounts  of  electricity  on  their  farms  and 
in  their  rural  homes  and  businesses.  In 
1954,  the  average  monthly  consumption 
per  consumer  was  293  kilowatt-hours. 
By  1964,  the  average  had  risen  to  560 
kilowatt -hours.  The  continuing  objec- 
tive of  REA  borrowers  in  Minnesota  is  to 
provide  the  electric  service  required  by 
their  consumers  under  rates  and  condi- 
tions comparable  to  those  available  in 
urban  communities. 

The  growth  in  power  consumption 
points  up  one  of  the  principal  concerns 
of  rural  electric  systems  as  they  plan  for 
the  future — the  assurance  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  power  at  low  cost.  The 
power  requirements  of  all  REA-financed 
rural  systems  rose  from  30  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours in  1960  to  41  billion  in  1964. 
Looking  to  the  future,  REA  estimates 
that  its  borrowers  will  need  at  least  65 
billion  kilowatt-hours  by  1970,  87  billion 
kilowatt-hours  in  1975,  and  116  billion 
kilowatt-hours  in  1980. 

For  Minnesota  borrowers,  power  re- 
quirements will  rise  from  the  1.7  billion 
kilowatt-hours  of  1964  to  2.7  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours in  1970,  3.4  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  in  1975,  and  4.3  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  in  1980.  By  1985.  incidentally,  the 
Minnesota  rvu-al  systems  will  require  5.3 
billion  kilowatt-hours,  or  more  than  three 
times  the  total  for  1964. 

These  estimates  imderscore  the  fact 
that  the  task  of  rural  electrification  is  far 
from  finished.  In  the  30-year-old  REA 
program ,  as  with  our  highways,  the  job 
is  not  finished  when  the  initial  system  is 
built. 

As  REA  Administrator  Norman  M. 
Clapp  has  pointed  out,  along  with  their 
total  power  requirements,  the  capital  re- 
quirements of  REA -financed  systems  will 
increase  in  the  years  ahead.    Mr.  Clapp 


has  said  that  REA  borrower  systems  may 
need  as  much  as  $8.1  billion  in  new  capi- 
tal between  1965  and  the  end  of  1980. 
In  1980,  the  REA  borrowers  may  need 
as  much  as  $675  million  for  investment 
in  new  facilities  to  serve  their  consumers. 
I  regret  that  time  is  not  available  for 
me  to  discuss  the  accomplishments  and 
needs  in  Minnesota  and  the  Nation  ade- 
quately or  fully.  I  do  wish,  however,  to 
state  that  rural  electrification  progress 
has  been  facilitated  in  our  State  by  the 
close  cooperation  of  all  types  of  power 
suppliers.  The  power  cooperatives  in 
Minnesota  are  working  with  the  commer- 
cial utihties  in  the  creation  of  power 
pools  and  the  planning  of  future  facili- 
ties for  maximum  economy. 


Crime  Rate  a  Growing  Menace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  growing  crime  rate  in  America  is 
becoming  the  tragedy  of  our  age.  Our 
country  faces  many  crucial  problems, 
probably  more  now  than  at  any  time  in 
our  history;  but  the  wave  of  crime,  in  my 
opinion,  supersedes  almost  any  other  in 
the  teiTible  results  it  will  have  upon  our 
Nation's  future. 

Nowhere  is  this  fact  more  glaringly 
apparent  than  here  in  Washington.  We 
must  take  inmiediate  and  the  most  de- 
termined steps  to  come  to  grips  with 
America's  crime  problem. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  in  this  regard  a 
recent  coliunn  by  David  Lawrence  which 
contains  a  brief  but  terribly  tragic  story 
for  us  all  to  consider: 
President    Johnson    Shodtjj    Tak«    Stern 

Measxtres  To  Combat  Growing  Crime  Wave 

IN  THE  Country 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington. — President  Johnson  Is  to  be 
commended  for  sending  marlnee  into  Santo 
Domingo  to  protect  the  lives  of  1,200  or  more 
Americans  and  European  nationals — but 
there  are  those  who  say  he  hasn't  gone  far 
enough.  They  point  to  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans  living  in  Washingtcm,  D.C.,  who 
need  similar  protection,  particularly  at  night. 
Even  servicemen  in  military  installations 
near  large  cities  are  being  warned,  because 
of  at  least  two  or  three  persons. 

The  situation  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  not  far  different  from  what  it  is  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.  But  It  so  hap- 
pens that  the  President  has  complete  author- 
ity to  govern  the  National  Capital  and  to  use 
Federal  troops  as  policemen  to  protect  the 
lives  of  the  residents.  Many  marines  and 
soldiers  in  the  Regular  Army  have  no  heavy 
duties  at  their  military  bases  or  barracks  and 
could  be  employed  to  guard  the  lives  of 
American  citizens  in  this  covmtry,  especially 
In  the  evening  hours. 

The  tragedies  are  nimierous.  Here  is  an 
excerpt  from  a  letter  just  received  by  this 
correspondent  from  a  serviceman  who  has 
fought  gallantly  for  his  country: 

"My  wife  and  I  both  worked  our  way 
through  college.  We  lived  and  worked  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  where  she  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  Southeastern  University  and  also 
attended  the  Corcoran  School  of  Art.  She 
was  a  talented  artist,  accountant,  and  legal 
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secretaxy.  In  IJecember  1962,  she  got  off  a 
bus  In  Southeast  Washington,  where  we  lived. 
A  teenage  colored  boy  ran  up  behind  her 
and  slugged  her  viciously  with  a  brick  or 
club,  knocking  her  down  on  the  walk,  and 
almost  broke  her  arm  when  he  Jerked  the 
purse  off  her  arm.  She  was  covered  with 
blood  and  hospitalized  nearly  a  week. 

"Last  August  25,  1964,  she  went  out  of  the 
apartment  about  midnight  witli  a  flashlight 
looking  for  her  cat.  She  was  55  years  old. 
A  20-year-old  Negro  grabbed  her  around  the 
neck  with  an  arm  lock  and  attempted  to 
drag  her  into  the  nearby  woods  to  rape  her. 
When  she  screamed  for  help,  he  stabbed  her 
four  times  with  some  vicious,  narrow  daggers, 
almost  like  ice  picks.  She  died  12  days  later 
In  the  hospital.  Although  she  was  given 
many  blood  transfusions  and  operated  upon 
by  the  best  doctors  in  Washington.  Service- 
men in  the  Department  of  Defense  gave  16 
pints  of  blood  to  the  hospital  in  her  memory. 
There  Is  no  use  my  attempting  to  tell  you 
hov;  terribly  I  feel  about  this:  I  cry  all  the 
time  about  losing  her,  and  Just  scream  when 
I  think  of  the  attack  by  this  vicious  brute. 

"The  police  did  a  gciod  Job  catching  him. 
but  he  hasn't  been  convicted  yet  and  may 
beat  the  case,  although  they  found  her  wrist- 
watch  In  his  pocket.  He  has  been  in  Jail  6 
months  waiting  trial. 

"There  Is  nothing  more  to  add.  It  is  really 
a  matter  of  the  survival  of  our  cotmtry,  if 
the  crime  wave  Isn't  stopped.  In  the  mean- 
tlme_  merchants  are  being  shot  to  death  and 
policemen  maimed  right  here  In  the  shadow 
of  the  Capitol. 

"Would  tLse  of  the  marines  and  troops  be 
possible  to  stop  the  crime  wave?  Should  all 
men  be  fingerprinted?  Should  criminals  be 
deport«d?  Surely  there  must  be  some  solu- 
tion to  save  our  country.  It  is  more  danger- 
ous to  walk  the  streets  of  Washington.  D.C., 
than  anything  I  faced  In  World  War  II  or 
the  service  diu"ing  the  Korean  police  action, 
and  I  have  nine  campaign  ribbons  and  lived 
through  it,  only  to  find  my  wife  murdered 
In  front  of  our  home  in  Washington,  D.C." 

It  would  cost  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  hardly  any  extra  funds  to  allo- 
cate troops  to  the  major  cities  of  the  United 
States  for  night  patrol  duty.  They  could 
travel  In  automobiles  and  make  tours  every 
few  minutes  in  all  sections  of  a  city.  Eventu- 
ally, of  course,  the  States  would  have  to  ap- 
propriate* money  for  permanent  patrols  by 
policemen  of  their  own.  But  it  might  require 
months  and  months,  if  not  years,  to  organize 
such  additional  forces.  There  cotild,  how- 
ever, be  some  Immediate  relief  through  the 
use  of  Federal  troops. 

The  administration  is  studying  the  whole 
question  of  how  it  can  be  of  help  in  getting 
better  pyolice  protection  for  the  entire  coun- 
try. But  the  project  has  not  been  given 
priority  over  everything  else,  and,  while 
studies  and  surveys  are  being  made,  many 
Americans  are  losing  their  lives. 

If  the  President  were  to  send  to  Congress 
a  message  demanding  immediate  appropria- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  States  so  that  an 
emergency  project  for  iucxeasing  the  police 
forces  could  be  put  into  operation,  it  would 
unquestionably  be  approved  by  American 
public  opinion.  For  the  war  on  crime  de- 
serves the  highest  priority  on  the  list  of 
domestic  projects  before  tlie  administration 
today. 

The  10th  of  May 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or   NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATl^VES 

Monday.  May  10,  1965 

Mr.    LINDSAY.     Mr.    Speaker,    each 
year  on  the  10th  of  May,  the  people  of  the 


free  world  commemorate  a  traditional 
Rumanian  national  holiday.  This  Is  the 
day  which  honors  the  achievement  of 
Rumania's  independence  from  Ottoman 
oppression  and  the  founding  of  its  king- 
dom. The  observance  by  the  free  world 
is  to  signify  to  the  Rumanian  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  that  they  have  not 
been  forgotten  and  will  not  be  forgotten. 

The  American  people  share  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  Rumanian  people 
for  national  liberty.  On  this  commemo- 
ration of  the  10th  01  May,  we  hope  they 
will  find  new  strengtli  in  their  determi- 
nation to  celebrate  the  freedom  and  in- 
dependence they  rightfully  earned  i.early 
a  century  ago.  I 


Vietnam : 


May  11,  1965 

The  Right  War  at  the  Right 
Time 


Three  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Staten 
Island  Reformed  Church 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  10, 1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Staten  Island  RefoiTned 
Church  celebrated  its  300th  anniversary 
this  year  and  on  May  2  at  the  4  p.m. 
service  a  beautiful  plaque  was  unveiled. 
The  plaque  reads: 

In  1665  a  small  group  of  the  first  Dutch 
settlers  to  come  to  the  shores  of  this  Island 
banded  together  for  the  woraQiip  of  Almighty 
God.  Through  three  centuries,  faithful  men 
and  women  have  continued  this  ministry  to 
the  community,  tlie  Nation,  and  the  world. 

John  M.  Bi-aistcd.  Jr.,  district  attorney 
for  Richmond  County,  and  a  member  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  played  the  organ 
for  this  historic  service. 

A  message  from  President  Johnson  to 
Rev.  Jack  Hascup.  pastor,  was  delivered 
by  me  as  follows : 

The    White   HorsE. 

Washington. 
Rev.  Jack  Hascvp, 

The  Reformed  Church  of  Stfiten  Island, 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.: 

1  have  learned  with  much  pleasure  from 
Congressman  Murphy  that  the  Reformed 
Church  on  Staten  Island  is  observing  the 
300th  anniversary  of  its  founding. 

On  this  Joyous  and  memorable  occasion 
you  may  recall  with  pride  and  satisfaction 
the  many  fruitful  years  of  eervice  rendered 
by  your  church  to  God  and  to  your  commu- 
nity. 

I  am  happly  to  extend  to  you  and  to  your 
members  my  heartiest  greetings  and  warm 
congratulations.  I  hope  that  the  years  ahead 
will  be  replete  with  abundant  blessings  for 
you  and  for  the  members  of  your  church. 
Lyndox   B.    Johnsom. 

The  church  services  were  edifying  and 
enlightening  to  aJl  who  attended.  In  the 
front  row  of  the  church,  seven  little  girls 
in  Dutch  costumes  set  the  tone  for  the 
occasion  and  they  were  a  reminder  to 
all  that  although  costumes  and  mate- 
rials have  changed,  the  principles  and 
faith  in  our  heritage  and  religion  have 
not. 

The  former  pastor  of  the  church  from 
1948  to  1959.  Rev.  ComeUus  Vander 
Naald,  gave  the  principal  address. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  recent  issue  of  Time  magazine,  now 
on  the  stands,  carries  in  its  weekly  fea- 
ture. "Time  Essay,"  an  excellent  analysis 
of  why  the  United  States  Is  in  Vietnair. 
and  why  it  should  remain  there. 

The  essay,  entitled  "Vietnam:  The 
Right  War  at  the  Right  Time."  places 
in  the  most  succinct  and  logical  manner 
that  I  have  seen  to  date  the  justification 
for  President  Johnson's  bold  determina- 
tion to  resist  Communist  aggression  in 
Vietnam. 

I  believe  Time  magazine  has  rendered 
an  imposing  public  service  by  raising 
the  six  most  frequently  asked  questions 
about  America's  policy  in  Vietnam,  and 
then  methodically  answering  these  ques- 
tions with  arguments  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, leave  little  room,  if  any,  for  re- 
buttal. 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  Time 
magazine  recalls  the  arguments  of  thos- 
who  have  been  most  critical  of  President 
Johnson's  policy,  and  then  proceeds  to 
show  how  wrong  they  had  been  in  th? 
past  in  their  criticism  of  other  instance  .:• 
in  American  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Walter 
Lippmann,  noted  American  columnist, 
who  has  been  highly  critical  of  President 
Johnson's  Vietnam  policy,  is  quite  prop- 
erly singled  out  by  Time  magazine  as 
being  the  same  Walter  Lippmann,  who 
during  the  Greek  crisis  of  1947-49,  would 
have  abandoned  our  gallant  wartime  all>", 
Greece. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  hdpe  that  all 
Americans  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  this  excellent  Time  magazine 
analysis  in  order  to  have  a  more  thor- 
ough understanding  why  the  United 
States  must  take  the  steps  we  are  takin? 
in  Vietnam,  and  why  President  Johnson 
deserves  our  undivided  support  in  his 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Time  essay  follows : 

Time  Essay:    Vietnam — The  Right   War   at 

THE  Right  Time 

The  Caribbean  is  closer  to  U.S.  shores  than 
the  South  China  Sea,  but  despite  the  nearby 
tiproar  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  cn;- 
cial  test  of  American  policy  and  will  is  stii! 
taking  place  in  Vietnam. 

By  and  large,  U.S.  public  opinion  seer..'; 
strongly  behind  Lyndon  Johnson's  unj'ieki- 
ing  strategy  of  bombing"  the  North  ard 
stepped-up  grotmd  action  in  the  South.  At 
the  same  time,  an  insistent — if  by  no  mear.? 
unanimous — chorus  of  criticism  is  heard, 
particularly  on  college  campuses,  from  fac- 
ulty as  well  as  students.  Teach-ins.  peti- 
tions, and  picketing  get  headlines.  Most  of 
the  critics  argue  that  the  United  States 
shotild  stop  the  bombing  and  get  out  quick:;-, 
giving  an  odd  combination  of  pragmatic  and 
supposedly  ethical  reasons. 

The  pragmatic  reasons  add  up  to  the  nc- 
tion  that  the  United  States  either  cannot 
win  or  need  not  win  in  order  to  safegtiard  i's 
interests.  The  moral  objections  are  of un 
weakened  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  critics 
condemn  the  use  of  force  against  North  Viet- 
nam, they  either  condone  or  Ignore  it  in  other 
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i.'.uations — such  as  Sukarno's  guerrilla  war 
;\£:ainst  Malaysia,  Red  China's  conc[uest  of 
i  ibet  or,  most  important,  the  Vietcong's  own 
terror  against  South  Vietnamese  peasants. 

QTJESTIONS   OF   REALITY 

Herewith  a  discussion  of  the  six  principal 
arguments. 

The  struggle  In  Vietnam  is  a  civil  war  and 
:he  United  States  has  no  right  to  Interfere, 
Certainly,  there  are  elements  of  a  civil  war 
present.  Many  Vietcong  are  not  hard-line 
Communists  but  nationalistic  and  social  rev- 
olutionaries whose  aims  include  land  reform 
;.  nd  reunmcation.  But  as  elsewhere,  the 
.Dcal  revolution  has  been  captured  by  com- 
munism. The  Vietcong  have  some  autonomy, 
but  they  are  trained,  directed,  and  supplied 
i  y  North  Vietnam.  In  the  Communist  re- 
t  ellions  in  Greece  and  Malaya,  for  example, 
.limost  identical  arguments  were  heard;  these 
vere  called  civU  wars  in  which  the  United 

-tates  was  supposedly  backing  reactionary 
rogimes   that   lacked   popular   support   and 

ould  not  win.    And  yet  in  both  cases,  when 

atside  Red  help  was  shut  off.  the  rebellions 

oUapsed.  Because  the  West  has  lately 
>.'arned  to  live  with  Communist  regimes  that 
i.:ne  been  forced  to  cut  back  their  export 
!•;  revolution,  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that 
I  ommunism  still  remains  an  international 
.  ggressive  movement,  that  infiltration  and 
subversion  remain  realities,  not  words  to 
.lighten  children.  No  struggle  in  which 
'  ommunism  is  Involved  is  ever  truly  a  civil 
v.ar. 

The  South  Vietnamese  people  don't  care 
v.hethcr  they  live  under  communism  or  not, 

>  long  as  they  get  peace.  Obviously  they 
f:esperately  want  peace,  and  they  need  more 

•ositive  hopes  than  Just  anticommunlsm  to 
r-.eep  them  going.  But  after  a  decade.  South 
Vietnam's  army  is  still  fighting,  and  sustain- 
ing casualties  proportionately  higher  than 
U.S.  casualties  in  two  World  Wars.  This  is  an 
:  mazing  fact,  recently  heightened  by  the  de- 
line  in  Government  desertions,  and  in   the 

..crease  in  new  recruitment. 

The  United  States  cannot  fight  for  democ- 
.Mcy  by  backing  more  or  less  undemocratic 
.egimes  in  Saigon.  A  democratic  regime  is 
r.ardly  possible  in  a  war-torn  country  with- 
>at  much  democratic  tradition.     What  the 

ritics  fail  to  admit  is  that  even  a  bad  non- 
Communlst    regime    is    usually    subject    to 

.lange,  but  once  a  Communist  regime  is  es- 
•  iblished.  it  is  virtually  irreversible.  Taking 
•■]■)  the  argument  that  the  integrity  of  U.S. 
''•?mocracy  at  home  depends  on  an  end  to  the 
.  .ir.  Columnist  Max  Lerner,  himself  a  pro- 

•  4sor.  recently  replied:   "No,  it  depends  on 

't  flinching  from  the  reality  principle,  on 

;  ■.  dntaining   clear   goals   without  hypocrisy. 

'.Id  in  showing  that  democracy  has  what  it 

•kes  for  survival  against  ruthle.ss  forces  both 

:  home  and  abroad." 

Xorth  Vietnam's  Ho  Chi  Minh  might  turn 
::uo  the  Tito  of  Asian  communism.  This  is 
i'os.sible,  but  only  if  Red  China  changes  its 

:itianalist-expansionist  direction.  Tito's 
Vagoflavia  is  separated  by  200  miles  of 
c.irpathian  wilderness  from  Russia,  while 
North  Vietnam  has  a  common  frontier  with 
< 'lina.  Moreover,  the  Chinese  have  tradi- 
•onally  pushed  south.  Ho.  whose  basic 
■..alning  and  sympathies  derive  from  the  So- 
•v  iet  Union,  is  now  75:  most  of  his  rising  lieu- 
tenants are  pro-Peiping.  A  Vietnam  united 
under  Communist  rule  would,  for  the  fore- 
'.?eable  future,  remain  a  Peiping  satellite. 
!■  is  absurd  to  suggest  that  after  winning  all 
cf  Vietnam  the  Communists  would  then  sit 
b.ick  and  turn  "mellow."  Inevitably,  they 
would  seek  domination  of  the  whole  area, 
.nd  there  is  no  sign  that  they  would  be  re- 
fisted  except  In  Thailand — and  even  here  the 
^cd  pressure  would  be  enormous. 

U.S.  escalation  in  Vietnam  Is  pushing  Red 

hina  and  Russia  together.     Despite  some 
rallpl    warlike    noises    from    Moscow    and 

•iping.  there  is  little  to  support  this  belief. 

riin.i  seeks  to  control  the  Communist  move- 


ment throughout  the  world,  hopes  to  win 
that  control  by  showing  that  "wars  of  lib- 
eralization" pay  oflf.  Russia,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  unwilling  to  give  up  the  hard-won 
detente  with  the  West,  which  permits  Mos- 
cow greater  concentration  on  Internal  de- 
velopment, m  favor  of  the  Chinese  hard  line. 
Should  Mao  prove  his  point  by  winning  in 
South  Vietnam,  Russia  might  well  be  forced 
Into  greater  miUtancy. 

Asia  is  not  of  vital  Importance  to  the 
United  States.  After  all,  so  runs  this  argu- 
ment, the  United  States  Is  not  omnipotent. 
Walter  Lippmann  contends  that  Asia  is  legiti- 
mately the  sphere  of  Chinese  influence.  Just 
as  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  America's.' 
That  contention  is  questionable.  Since  the 
early  i9th  centtiry,  the  United  States  has 
grown  to  a  major  Pacific  maritime  power: 
to  surrender  the  Pacific  to  China  now  makes 
no  more  sense  than  surrendering  it  to  Im- 
perial Japan  would  have  in  1941.  With 
southeast  Asia  gone,  the  United  States  would 
rapidly  approach  a  point  where  it  might  have 
no  foothold  in  Asia  from  Okinawa  to  Aus- 
tralia Beyond  that,  the  argument  cannot 
be  sustained  in  the  light  of  modern  weap- 
onry: geographic  spheres  of  influence  are 
simply  not  pertinent  in  an  era  of  ICBM's. 
The  Chinese  themselves  pay  no  attention  to 
the  theory,  as  is  shown  by  their  activities  in 
Africa  and  Latin  America. 

DANGERS  OF  INACTION 

The  cliief  immediate  demand  of  the  critics 
is  that  the  United  States  negotiate.  But 
such  an  argument  leaves  out  of  account  the 
fact  that  the  Communists  use  negotiations 
only  as  a  tactic  to  make  further  gains — 
unless  they  are  forced  by  superior  power  or 
self-interest  to  stick  to  their  bargains.  They 
quickly  broke  the  Geneva  agreement  of  1954 
and  the  Laos  agreement  of  1962  by  refusing 
to  withdraw  Communist  guerrUla  forces.  De- 
pite  vague  talk,  no  one  has  advanced  even 
the  outlines  of  an  international  arrangement 
that  could  keep  South  Vietnam  secure  from 
communism.  Hanoi  and  Peiping  show  no 
sign  of  considering  any  international  agree- 
ment e.xcept  the  kind  of  neutralization  that 
would  put  the  Vietcong  in  a  position  to  cap- 
ture power  in  Saigon. 

Obviously,  after  overcoming  his  early  hesi- 
tation, Lyndon  Johnson  will  not  allow  the 
United  States  to  be  pushed  out  of  Vietnam. 
For  if  that  were  to  happen,  Americans  wotild 
only  have  to  make  another  stand  against 
Asian  communism  later,  under  worse  con- 
ditions and  in  less  tenable  locations.  As 
Demosthenes  said  about  expansionist  Mace- 
donia in  the  fourth  century  B.C.:  "You  will 
be  wise  to  defend  yourselves  now,  but  If  you 
let  the  opportunity  pass,  you  will  not  be 
able  to  act  even  if  you  want  to."  Despite 
all  it.s  excruciating  difficulties,  the  Viet- 
namese struggle  is  absolutely  "  Inescapable 
for  the  United  States  in  the  mid-sixties — and 
m  that  sense,  it  is  the  right  war  In  the  right 
place  nt  the  right  time. 


'  Irritated  by  the  Lippmann  argument. 
Pentagon  officials  made  a  study  of  his  col- 
tunns  during  the  Greek  crisis  of  1947-49  and 
concluded:  "My  God,  Walter  would  have 
given  away  Greece,  too." 


Jewish  Labor  Committee  Asks  Poland  and 
Russia  for  Information  on  Nazi  Crimes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1965 

Mr.     MULTER.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 
search  for  escaped  Nazi  war  criminals 


continues  and  the  German  Government 
now  has  4'2  more  years  to  locate  these 
outcasts  as  a  result  of  the  extension  of 
the  German  statute  of  limitations. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Procurator 
General  of  the  Soviet  UnltHi  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice  of  Poland,  the  chairman 
and  executive  secretary  of  the  Jewish 
Labor  Committee  requested  those  two 
officials  to  furnish  to  the  German  Gov- 
ernment whatever  documents  which  may 
be  in  their  possession  concerning  Nazi 
war  criminals. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  statement  issued  by 
the  Jewish  Labor  Committee  containing 
the  text  of  the  letter: 

Jewish  Labor  CoMMnrEE  Asks  Poland  and 
Russia    for    Information    on    Nazi   Crimes 

New  York. — The  Jewish  Labor  Committee 
has  called  upon  the  Governments  of  Poland 
and  Soviet  Russia  to  make  available  to  Ger- 
many documents  naming  Nazi  criminals  who 
have  not  yet  been  prosecuted. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Polish  and  Soviet  mnnis- 
ters  of  Justice  signed  by  Adolph  Held,  chair- 
man, and  Benjamin  Tabachinsky.  executive 
secretary,  the  JLC  stated  that  the  4V^-year 
extension  of  the  statute  oif  limitations  on 
Nazi  crimes  made  It  necessary  that  the  Ger- 
man police  authorities  act  with  all  dellbera- 
ate  speed  if  the  criminals  are  to  be  brought 
to  Jtistice. 

The  JIiC  leaders  jKJinted  out  that  the  Ger- 
man authorities  have  repeatedly  stated  that 
they  would  have  had  better  results  In  their 
research  for  Nazi  criminals  If  they  had  the 
information  that  was  possessed  by  the  Polish 
and  Russian  Governments.  At  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  tons  of  German  documents 
were  captured  by  the  invading  armies  from 
the  East  and  removed  to  Warsaw  and  Moscow. 

In  their  communication  Messrs.  Held  and 
Tabachinsky  stated  to  the  Russian  and  Pol- 
ish officials:  "We  feel  sure  that  you  too  have 
the  greatest  Interest  in  seeing  to  It  that  the 
criminals  of  the  Nazi-Hitler  period  should  be 
apprehended  and  brought  before  the  bar  of 
Justice  for  their  crimes." 

The  JLC  letter  concluded  with  the  request 
that  photostatic  copies  of  the  documents  pos- 
sessed by  the  Russians  and  Poles  be  prtMnptly 
made  available  to  the  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities "thereby  helping  to  eliminate  all 
obstacles  to  the  punishment  of  those  Nazi 
criminals  who  have  thus  far  escaped  Justice. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  JLC  letter. 
The  identical  letter  was  sent  to  Roman  A. 
Rudenko,  Procurator  General  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
and  Marian  Rybicky.  Minister  of  Justice  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  Poland. 

"Dear  Mr.  Minister:  As  you  know,  the  Ger- 
man Parliament  has  voted  to  extend  the 
statute  of  limitations  for  the  prosecution  of 
Nazi  crimes  for  an  additional  period  of  about 
■i'M  years.  Our  organization  has  always  op- 
posed and  fought  against  any  statute  of  lim- 
itations whatever  on  the  crimes  of  the  Nazis. 
However,  as  you  know,  our  position  was  not 
accepted  and  the  4'^-year  compromise  was 
adopted. 

As  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the  German 
Parliament  it  is  necessary  for  the  German 
police  and  judicial  authorities  to  move  ef- 
fectively and  with  all  deliberate  speed  to 
round  up  and  indict  all  Nazi  criminals  who 
were  active  in  tlie  extermination  of  European 
civilians.  Jewish  and  non-Jewish. 

During  discussions  with  various  German 
agencies  about  the  statute  of  limitations, 
they  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  they  would 
have  achieved  better  Results  and  would  have 
been  able  to  punish  more  Nazi  criminals  if 
they  had  possessed  the  various  documents  In 
your  possession.  On  our  part,  we  feel  sure 
that  you  too  have  the  greatest  Interest  in- 
terest in  seeing  to  it  that  the  criminals  of 
the    Nazi-Hitler    period    should    be    appre- 
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bended  and  brought  before  the  bar  of  Jtistice 
iot  their  Climes. 

We  therrfore  appeal  to  you  moet  \irgently 
that  you  do  all  In  your  power  to  malLe  these 
documents  available  to  the  West  German 
Government.  We  request  that  you  make 
photostatic  copies  of  your  dociiment*  avail- 
able for  examination  by  the  German  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  thereby  helping  to  elimi- 
nate all  obstacles  to  the  punishment  of  those 
Kazl  criminals  who  have  thus  far  escaped 
Justice." 

Yours  very  truly, 

Adolph  Held,  Chairman. 
Benjamin     Tabachinskt, 

Exe<nttive  Secretary. 


Address  of  the  Vice  President  on  Polish 
ConstitDtion  Day  at  Chicago,  III.,  May 
2,1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or   TT.T.rNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  11,  1965 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  Sunday,  May  2, 1965.  Chicago  observed 
the  commemoration  of  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day  with  a  rally  held  in  Humboldt 
Park,  which  is  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  We  were  honored  by  the 
presence  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Httbert  H. 
Humphrey,  who  delivered  the  principal 
speech  to  the  150,000  people  gathered  for 
the  occasion. 

It  was  a  stirring  speech,  so  with  per- 
mission I  include  it  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
Address  of  the  Vice  President  on  Polish 

CoNSTinmoN  Dat^  Chicago,  III.,  May  2, 

1965 

Distinguished  reverend  clergy,  his  honor, 
the  great  mayor  of  the  great  city  of  Chicago, 
Richard  Daley;  members  of  the  county  and 
City  government.  State  legislators,  my  good 
friends  of  the  Congress,  the  Congressmen 
from  the  district  in  which  this  great  gather- 
ing is  being  held — Congressman  Dan  Ros- 
TENKowsKi  whom  you  all  know  well.  Con- 
gressman Roman  Pucinski.  Danny  and 
Roman  Invited  me  several  times  to  be  here. 
They  promised  me  that  with  your  inter- 
cession and  divine  providence  and  the  mayor 
of  Chicago  all  worltlng  together,  we'd  have 
good  weather,  and  we  have  it.  Congressman 
Kluczynski,  who  I  trust  is  with  us  here 
t(xlay,  and  Congressman  Ed  Derwinski,  my 
good  friends  are  all  here  on  this  great  day 
to  commemorate  the  Polish  Constitution 
Day,  the  174th  anniversary  of  a  document 
of  freedom — a  document  of  liberalism — a 
document  of  hiunanitarianism — a  document 
of  parllamertary  government — a  document 
of  majority  rule — a  constitution  of  liberty 
for  a  great  people.  What  a  beautiful  day 
It  is  to  celebrate  that  memorable  event  of 
May  3,  1791 — Polish  Constitution  Day. 

May  I  piuse  for  a  moment  in  behalf  of 
our  country,  in  behalf  of  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple everywhere,  to  pay  our  respects  to  a  great 
soldier,  to  a  great  patriot  of  his  own  land. 
and  to  a  fighter  of  freedom  second  to  none. 
Of  course.  I  refer  to  the  distinguished  soldier 
aiid  patriot  that  has  addressed  \is  here  today, 
General  Marczek.  who  has  graced  this  plat- 
form by  his  presence  and  by  his  words.  The 
world  will  never  forget  this  great  general 
W.1S  commander  of  the  famed  Polish  1st 
Armored  Division  which  took  part  in  many 


of  the  most  important  battles  of  World  War 
II,  and  every  battle  was  an  honor  to  the 
general  and  his  troops.  And  then,  may  I 
once  again  pay  my  respects  to  these  distin- 
guished statesmen  who  have  come  here  rep- 
resenting the  Assembly  of  tbe  Captive  Eu- 
ropean Nations.  They're  flue  people,  and 
Mr.  Rozmarek,  the  citation  and  the  medal 
you've  received  today  is  a  high  honor.  I 
cherish  in  my  ofiBce  a  plaque  wtiich  I  re- 
ceived a  few  years  ago  with  the  flags  of  the 
captive  nations  of  Etirope — a  plaque  which 
was  an  expression  of  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  those  people  for  some  work  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  which  1  was  privileged 
to  perform.  So  may  I  once  again  express  my 
gratitude  to  these  valiant,  courageous  lovers 
of  freedom  who  have  done  so  much  for  each 
and  every  one  of  us.  And  I  want  also  to 
p>ay  my  respects  today  to  the  many  fraternal 
organizations  that  are  here— the  Polish  fra- 
teriuU  groups,  the  Polish  veterans,  and  the 
many  veterans  organizations  that  are  here 
on  this  memorable  day;  and  above  all,  may 
I  say  a  word  of  happiness  and  good  cheer 
to  the  youth,  to  the  young  people,  because, 
as  Mrs.  Hiunphrey  and  I  had  those  few 
moments  to  witness  a  part  of  your  parade, 
we  were  once  again  thrilled  by  the  young 
people — their  health,  their  vigor,  their 
vitality. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  talk  today 
a  little  bit  at)out  our  citizenship  as  Ameri- 
cans. I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little  bit 
about  our  responsibilities  as  a  people  and  as 
a  country,  because  this  Nation  of  ours,  as 
Mr.  Rozmarek  has  indicated,  has  tremendous 
responsibilities  today.  Charles,  I  want  you 
to  know  how  grateful  I  nm  at  Vice  President 
of  these  United  States  to  hear  your  words  in 
support  for  the  President,  for  the  Congress, 
for  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  as  we  defend  freedom  In 
southeast  Asia  and  as  we  resist  the  most 
brutal  form  of  terrorism  and  the  most  un- 
believable and  Insidious  form  of  subversion 
and  aggression  that  this  Nation  has  witnessed 
In  all  of  its  life,  by  the  Communists  in  that 
area.  And  lest  there  be  any  doubt,  let  me 
remind  you  of  the  words  of  President  John- 
son In  that  memorable  address  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  when  he  told  us  that  we  will  not 
be  defeated,  we  will  not  withdraw,  we  will 
not  tire,  we  will  defend  freedom  and  we  will 
not  sell  out  or  sell  away  the  liberties  of 
others  and  call  It  peace.  'Tliat  lesson  has 
been  learned  in  this  century.  There  Is  no 
peace  for  anyone,  nor  is  there  any  freedom 
for  anyone,  if  country  after  country — little 
countries — can  be  sold  down  the  river  into 
tjTanny  and  into  slavery.  Freedom  and 
peace  axe  indivisible,  and  we  have  no  inten- 
tion my  fellow  Americans  of  withdrawing 
from  the  struggle,  of  seeking  an  easy  truce 
or  peace  at  the  price  of  principle  and 
freedom. 

Yesterday.  Mrs.  Him-iphrcy  and  I  were  at 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  and  at  Jamesto"ATL. 
Jamestown,  Va.,  represents  the  first  English- 
speaking  settlement  in  the  United  States — 
1707.  Tliere  we  were  privileged  to  partici- 
pate in  the  ceremony  of  new  citizenship  for 
about  200  immigrants  that  had  come  to  our 
shores  to  become  American  citizens.  And 
what  a  wonderful  e.xperienct  it  was.  Whrit 
a  glorious  day.  It  was  l>eautiful  like  today. 
And  there  they  were,  young  people  in  the 
main,  people  of  every  race,  creed,  and  na- 
tionality, people  from  Poland,  people  from 
Eastern  Europe,  people  from  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  from  Asia,  from  Latin 
America,  from  Africa,  from  the  Middle  East. 
There  they  were  taking  that  ofitli  of  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
was  an  exciting  exfjerience  b*cau.se  I  saw  my 
country  and  our  country  strengtliencd.  No 
one  nation  has  a  unique  claim  to  America, 
but  no  j>^opie  has  a  greater  claim  or  can 
claim  greater  contributions  to  our  country, 
to  our  beloved  America,  than  those  wlio  came 
here  from  Poland.    All  one  has  to  do  is  to 


look  at  that  statue,  to  look  at  that  memorial 
to  a  great  patriot.  General  Kosciusko,  one  of 
the  great  fighters  for  freedom,  one  who 
helped  America,  and  then  we  know  that  the 
people  of  Poland  have  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  our  land. 

From  the  earliest  beginnings,  America — 
our  country — has  beneflted  from  the  wisdom, 
the  courage,  the  guidance,  the  leadership  of 
the  Polish  people.  We  have  beneflted  from 
the  art  and  the  literature  and  the  beautiful 
music  and  the  skill  and  the  craftsmanship 
and  the  statesmanship  and  the  love  of  liberty 
of  the  Polish  people. 

We  share  great  heroes,  as  I've  said,  like- 
Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  and  Generiji 
Pulaski,  men  who  have  been  heroes  in  battle 
and  fighters  for  human  rights  and  human 
dignity,  battlers  every  one  of  them  against 
tyranny,  battlers  against  tyranny  of  the 
mind  and  spirit,  as  well  as  tyranny  of  tlie 
body  politic. 

As  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  therefore, 
you  share  the  strengths  of  two  great  peoples 
Many  of  the  democratic  American  tradition? 
have  their  parallels  In  Polish  history  of  a 
thousand  years.  Think  of  It — a  thousand 
years.  Might  I  add,  that  great  Constitution 
that  we  commemorate  today,  of  May  3,  179], 
came  to  the  Polish  people  only  2  years  after 
our  own  Constitution.  This,  above  all,  prove.= 
to  me  that  a  good  idea  is  a  powerful  weapon 
And  the  good  idea  of  American  freedom  and 
independence  penetrated  every  land  within 
a  very  few  years  after  the  adoption  of  our 
Constitution.  That  Constitution  of  Poland, 
dedicated  to  parliamentary  government,  had 
much  of  its  inspiration,  my  fellow  Americans 
from  our  Constitution — we  the  people  of 
these  United  States. 

For  most  of  that  period  of  a  thousand 
years,  Poland  has  been  an  independenr 
Christian  nation,  though  there  are  those  that 
today  within  her  boundaries  would  Ignore, 
and  indeed  destroy,  these  traditions,  we  know 
that  the  spirit  of  the  real  Poland  never  dies, 
and  we  know  that  the  spirit  of  the  liberty- 
loving  free  Poland  will  flower  once  again. 

Our  late  and  beloved  President  Kennedy 
said  these  words:  "Poland's  claim  to  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  Is  not  based  on  senti- 
ment or  politics.  It  is  deeply  rooted  in  his- 
tory, in  culture,  and  in  law — and  no  matter 
what  pressure  the  Soviets  may  exert,  we  do 
not  intend  to  see  that  claim  abandoned." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  those  words  of  a 
departed  President  who  loved  Poland — those 
are  the  words  of  America  today.  Just  as  truly 
now  as  then. 

We  are  convinced  that  time  is  on  tlie  sido 
of  freedom — that  is.  if  we  put  time  to  good 
use — if  we  put  time  to  good  use  and  do  net 
abandon  freedom. 

We  intend  to  put  that  time  to  good  use.  and 
we're  doing  it  here  today.  We  intend  to 
build  bridees  to  the  Polish  people — bridge.? 
wliich  may  now  and  then  be  obstructed  at 
the  other  end,  but  which  will  be  there  to  b? 
cleared  when  the  day  of  freedom  dawns.  We 
intend  to  build  bridges  that  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  friendship  between  America  and  the 
Polish  people,  and  I  say  to  Frances  Dymclc. 
as  she  read  the  resolutions  here  today,  we 
intend  to  expand  cur  programs  of  cuiturV. 
exchange,  of  contKict  with  the  people  of 
Poland,  because,  make  no  mistake  about  it 
my  friends.  Poland  is  not  Connmunist — Pol- 
and is  Polish,  loving  liberty.  Poland  Is  a 
friend  of  the  United  States,  the  likes  of 
which  I've  never  seen  elsewhere  and  I've 
traveled  in  that  country  and  know  of  what 
I  speak.  The  people  of  Poland  love  our 
America,  and  the  people  of  Poland  love  their 
nation,  they  love  their  history,  and  I  wis'n 
my  voice  could  go  to  the  people  of  Poland — 
we  love  you  too,  and  we  stand  with  you.  goc-d 
people  of  Poland,  for  your  days  of  freedom. 

The  fires  of  liberty  are  not  dimmed  in 
Polish  hearts.  The  fires  of  their  nationalism 
and  their  independence — they  burn  brightly. 
We  must  help  sustain  that  fixe. 
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As  our  own  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
h.  s  said  only  recently:  "We  know  the  un- 
swerving dedication  of  the  Polish  people  to 
the  goals  of  liberty,  equality,  and  inde- 
pendence. That  is  why  our  policy  is  ex- 
t' iided  to  help  the  Polish  people,  so  that 
ti.ey  may  increasingly  help  themselves." 
Ihese  are  the  words  of  yotir  President. 

Last  fall,  as  has  been  indicated  here  today 
;-<:iiong  the  introductions,  I  spoke  here  of  one 
ri  t  of  friendship  and  fellowship  of  the 
Lr.ited  States — one  act  that  was  intended  to 
h.ip  cement  our  good  relations  with  the 
;}.  ople  of  Poland.  It  was  an  opportunity 
w-ich  we  did  not  miss. 

Under  legislation  sponsored  by  some  of 
y 'Ur  own  very  distinguished  Representatives, 
=  ?h  as  your  own  Congressman  Pucinski, 
;  r.d  with  the  help  of  your  own  friend,  Danny 
RiisTENKowsKi,  and  others,  the  United 
Si.ites — and  I  should  add  Clem  Zablocki  who 
\v;is  a  power  in  this  from  the  great  State  of 
Wisconsin — the  United  States  has  contrib- 
tred  more  than  $10  million  for  the  construc- 
1 .  ;i  of  a  modern,  beautiful  children's  hospital 
.!-:  the  great  university  city,  Krakow,  in  Po- 
1  lid.  What  a  difl^erent  symbol  it  is.  my 
i:;pnds,  to  the  Polish  people  than  that  of  a 
,-•.  tue  of  Stalin  or  someone  else.  My  friends, 
r  ..it  hospital  will  stand  there  as  a  living  re- 
r:  nider  to  the  people  of  Poland  for  genera- 
:  ns  yet  to  come  that  America  believes  in 
;■■■  >ple  and  human  dignity,  that  America  be- 
i  -.  es  in  and  stands  up  for  freedom  and 
1  -man  life,  and  the  hospital  will  remind 
:...'m  of  that. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  hospital  and 
r  earch  center  which  I  had  something  to  do 
v.;:h  wiU  be  dedicated  sometime  this  stim- 
p  er.  The  children  of  Poland  will  know  that 
tl.e  United  States  has  a  real  love  for  the 
cluldren  of  God  wherever  they  are,  and  that 
V,?  are  determined  to  wipe  out  sickness, 
e  .ppling  misery,  and  disease,  wherever  we 
I    n.     We  care  not  what  be  the  nationality 

■  ■:•  what  regime  they  may  live  under.    Where 
■.sere   is  a   child  that   is  in   need,  America 

■  nts   to   be   of  help,    and   that's   what  the 
■;.  ^pital  means. 

-Vow  quickly  let  me  turn  to  another  mat- 
:-:■  where  we  need  your  attention  and  your 
!  ■Ip.  Four  successive  Presidents,  President 
■^•uman.  President  Eisenhower,  President 
K  nnedy,  and  now  President  Johnson,  have 
I  jled  attention  to  tlie  need  of  revising  our 
LT.migration  laws,  pointing  out  the  serious 
defects  in  our  existing  immigration  law. 

Now  before  the  Congress  is  a  bill — a  bill 
uhich  was  put  before  them  some  3  years  ago 
t.i-st  by  President  Kennedy  and  now  by  Presi- 
d.-nt  Johnson — which  puts  the  principles  of 
basic  American  immigration  law  in  line  with 
tlie  ideals  and  the  commitments  of  this 
X.ition  and  its  people.  It's  a  bill  that  is 
humanitarian,  a  bill  tliat  is  fair. 

This  legislation  calls  for  the  elimination 
e>'  the  national  origins  quota  system,  because 
T:;.xt  system  is  incompatible  with  our  basic 
American  tradition.  This  bill  seeks  to  put 
ir.to  practice  in  the  law  the  words  that  we 
ti.lnk  about  freedom  and  htunan  dignity. 

After  all,  all  of  us  are  immigrants  or  sons 
cf  immigrants,  and  I  think  the  main  rea- 
f^n  tliat  America  is  so  strong  and  so  rich 
a.:d  so  interesting  and  so  vital  is  because 
there  is  in  this  land  the  bloodline  of  many 
people,  many  cultures,  many  faiths,  many 
traditions — all  of  them  like  you  with  their 
identity,  but  all  of  them,  may  I  say,  with 
"ne  common  purpose — to  serve  the  United 
Sates  of  America  and  what  it  stands  for. 

Throughout  our  history  the  newcomers  to 
C'.r  sliores  have  brought  us  new  energy  and 
rew  vitality — never  new  problems,  never 
weakness.  Do  we  still  offer  welcome  to  those 
who  would  come  to  America  to  build  a  better 
:.:>?  Under  our  present  immigration  law, 
wo  do  not. 

Our  present  mimigration  law  is.  to  put  it 
bluntly,  a  bad  law.  The  national  origins 
system  has  four  major  defects. 


First,  it  is  not  humanitarian.  It  has  kept 
families  divided  and  broken.  Elderly  par- 
ents and  relatives  of  many  of  you  right  here 
have  had  to  wait  years,  sometimes  wait  un- 
til they  were  no  longer  alive — wait  for  ad- 
mission under  an  outmoded,  unfair  national 
quota — often  a  very  small  national  quota 
discriminating  against  the  eastern  and  cen- 
tral and  southern  Europ>ean  people.  And  I 
submit  to  any  fairminded  man.  that  the 
people  of  eastern  Europe  and  central  Eurofie 
and  southern  Europe  have  contributed  as 
much  or  more  to  America  as  any  people  in 
oiu-  rich  land.  Tcxlay  a  man  can  bring  to 
Chicago  a  domestic  servant  from  any  of  the 
several  countries,  but  he  can't  bring  his  own 
mother  or  his  own  father  or  his  own 
brother  to  live  here  and  to  enjoy  in  those  last 
few  years  of  their  lives  that  have  been 
filled  with  such  p>ain  and  anguish — to  enjoy 
a  little  of  the  happiness  that  the  younger 
ones  could  provide.  And  my  goodness, 
couldn't  we  make  them  happy  if  they  could 
Just  Join  us  here  in  America. 

Secondly,  our  present  immigration  law  de- 
prives us  of  people  that  we  need,  people  of 
great  skill  and  professional  ability.  There's 
always  room  in  America  for  people  that  know 
how  to  do  things.  There's  alwaj-s  room  In 
America  for  people  that  are  amtbitious.  peo- 
ple that  want  to  w^ork,  people  that  have 
pride  and  skill  and  self-confidence. 

Thirdly,  the  present  Immigration  law  em- 
barrasses us  in  OUT  international  relations. 
It  seems  to  say  in  bold  type  that  we  regard 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  on  this  earth 
as  inferior  to  others.  And  siu-ely  in  a  nation 
that  believes  In  equality,  that  kind  of  law 
has  no  place  on  our  statute  boolcs. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  this  present 
law  goes  against  otir  basic  commitments  and 
Ideals.  It  is  a  flaw,  it  is  a  bUght,  wtiich  we 
must  remove,  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to 
correct. 

So  I  ask  you  today  to  help  tis — in  keeping 
with  the  very  best  traditions  of  our  demcxj- 
racy— I  ask  you.  Polish  and  American,  to 
throw  yotu-  wholehearted  support  behind 
President  Johnson's  new  Immigration  bill, 
so  that  America  can  hold  her  head  high. 
Let   your   voices   be   heard. 

This  Immigration  bill  Is  just  one  more 
step  toward  achieving  what  you  and  I  know 
we  can  achieve — a  better  America,  the  Great 
Society  for  all  Americans.  A  great  society  is 
a  Just  sex;iety.  It's  a  kind  societv,  and  it  is 
possible  for  America. 

The  Great  Society  is  not  Just  one  of  more 
goods  and  bigger  bank  acooimts.  It  is  a 
society  in  which  every  American,  regardless 
of  race,  color,  creed,  religion,  or  national 
origin  will  have  the  opporttxnity  to  develop 
his  potentiality  and  his  ability  to  a  maxi- 
mtun.  And  it's  to  that  proposition  that 
present-day  America  is  dedicated.  The  key 
word,  the  theme  of  these  days  in  your 
America  is  opportunity  for  all — equal  oppor- 
tunity fcxr  every  American.  I  know  that 
there  may  be  some  who  will  squander  this 
opportunity.  There  may  be  some  who  will 
waste  it.  some  who  wiU  let  it  slip  away. 
But  at  least  every  person  slaould  have  tlie 
opportunity  t-o  make  freedom  and  dignity 
realities  in  his  life. 

This  means  better  education  for  young 
and  old  alike.  And  we're  going  to  give  it. 
We're  going  to  provide  it.  There  will  never 
be  a  time  again  in  America  when  a  person 
who  wants  to  have  an  education  will  be  de- 
nied it.  We  have  resolved  to  permit  every 
American  to  develop  his  mind  to  the  maxi- 
mtim,  and  how  rich  America  will  be  and  how 
powerful  it  will  be  when  that  goal  is  acliieved. 
And  Mr.  Mayor,  Mayor  Daley,  following  your 
leadership,  we  intend  to  help  America  make 
better  cities,  better  places  for  our  people  to 
live,  not  only  places  where  people  can  work, 
but  cities  tliat  are  worthy  of  the  people  with- 
in them,  cities  that  are  beautiful,  cities  where 
the  laughter  and  the  Joy  of  children  is  evi- 
dent and  can  be  heard.     A  degree  of  kind- 


ness and  security  for  the  elderly  and  oppor- 
tunity for  everyone.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
our  new  immigration  which  needs  your  sup- 
port. This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Great 
Society.  This  is  the  meaning  of  a  thousand 
years  of  Polish  history,  a  thousand  years 
dedicated  to  the  great  concept  of  freedom  and 
justice. 

My  fellow  Americans,  as  I  leave  you  today, 
I  remind  you  of  the  pledge  that  every  one 
of  you  has  taken  a  hundred  times — at  least 
your  children  have.  When  we  look  at  our 
flag,  and  as  our  youngsters  go  to  their 
schools,  they  are  called  upon  time  after  time 
to  repeat,  as  an  affirmation  of  their  faith  and 
their  loyalty  to  this  Republic,  what  we  call 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  These  yotmg  peo- 
ple, and  most  of  us  older  people,  repeat  It  al- 
most, I'm  afraid,  without  thinking  through 
each  word.  We  say.  "I  pledge  allegiance  to 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands."  And 
then  these  words,  "One  nation,  under  God. 
with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  Not  two 
nations,  not  North,  not  South,  not  East  and 
West,  not  city  and  rural,  but  one  nation,  one 
people,  under  the  majesty  of  divine  pro- 
vidence. With  a  recognition  that  or  rights 
and  our  liberties  are  God-given  and  God- 
ordained,  and  that  it  is  man's  duty  through 
law  and  through  custc«n  and  through  tradi- 
tion, to  uphold  those  God-given  rights  and 
protect  them.  The  rights  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  to  assemble  and  freedom 
to  petition,  the  rights  Indeed  and  responsi- 
bilities. Of  social  order  and  obedience  to 
law,  of  respect  for  law  and  of  responsibility 
for  our  actions.  And  fijially,  in  those  words 
"with  liberty  and  Jtistice  for  all."      ... 

Liberty — what  a  preciotis,  precious  gift. 
Remember  freedom  is  never  free  and  liberty 
only  belongs  to  those  who  can  defend  it  and 
love  it.  And  Justice  for  all  means  just  that. 
If  it  is  not  Justice  for  all.  It  Is  Justice  for 
none.  And  whether  it  be  colored  or  white. 
Catholic.  Protestant  or  Jew,  whether  it  be 
big  or  Uttle.  rich  or  poor,  justice  means  what 
it  says — to  do  Justice  and  to  be  kind  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  Lord.     Thank  you. 


Salute  to  the  State  of  Israel 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  nXIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Thursday,  May  6, 1965 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, I  have  noted  with  great  satisfac- 
tion the  deepening  warmth  of  the  friend- 
ship of  African  nations  for  the  State  of 
Israel,  which  on  May  6  celebrated  her 
17th  birthday.  From  her  limited  re- 
sources, Israel  has  contributed  much  to 
the  developing  nations  of  Africa,  and 
everj-where  among  Africans  I  have  heai-d 
"words  of  appreciation. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  attitude 
of  the  Arab  world  toward  Israel  will 
change  from  hostility  to  acceptance  of 
the  facts  of  the  present  century  and  the 
truth  that  by  working  cooperatively  to- 
gether both  the  Arab  States  and  Israel 
will  benefit. 

I  have  expressed  this  thought  on  at 
least  two  occasions  when  the  newspaper- 
men of  Cairo  graciously  met  with  me  at 
press  conferences.     While  none  of  the 
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Egyptian  journalists  spoke  in  agreement 
of  my  thought,  there  was  no  apparent 
resentment  because  I  was  championing 
the  cause  of  Israel  on  Arab  soil.  This 
would  not  have  been  the  case,  certainly 
not  10  years  ago. 

Nations  working  cooperatively  to- 
gether in  development  of  natural  and 
social  resources  for  mutual  benefit  is  the 
order  of  the  new  day  into  which  we  have 
been  ushered  by  the  epochmaking 
changes  that  have  followed  World  War 
II. 

Israel  offers  no  menace  to  the  Arab 
States  and  she  can  be  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  them,  as  many  of  the  new 
African  nations  have  found. 

It  was  on  this  keynote  of  optimism, 
with  the  vision  of  approaching  under- 
standing and  friendship  on  the  part  of 
Israel's  former  foes,  that  I  joined  with 
my  colleagues  in  birthday  greetings  to 
the  brave  and  noble  State  of  Israel. 

Wliat  the  State  of  Israel  has  accom- 
plished in  17  years  is  one  of  the  miracles 
of  history.  And  the  blessings  she  has 
brought  to  herself  and  her  own  people 
she  has  shared  with  all  her  neighbors 
and  the  new  nations  that  would  accept. 


Long,  DifiBcult  Road 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1965 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  Tuesday 
morning.  April  27,  1965: 

Long,  Difficult  Ro.^d 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  at  his  tele- 
vised news  conference  Monday,  gave  the 
American  people  a  forthright  appraisal  of 
the  enormities  and  the  comple.xlties  of  the 
problems  In  Vietnam. 

He  might  have  looked  at  the  southeast 
Asian  crisis  through  rose-colored  glasses,  but 
he  didn't. 

He  might  have  cho=en  to  tell  the  American 
people  what  they  would  like  to  hear.  He 
elected,  instead,  to  tell  them  what  they  ought 
to  know. 

It  was  an  illuminating  presentation  of 
unpleasant  facts  as  they  are  in  Vietnam. 
The  war  there  is  ugly  and  brutal.  North 
Vietnam  not  only  is  infiltrating  South  Viet- 
nam with  tens  of  thousands  of  guerrillas  but 
also  has  recently  dispatched  at  least  one  reg- 
ular army  combat  unit  of  several  hundred 
men. 

Both  sides  are  incurring  heavy  losses. 

The  picture  isn't  all  bleak,  however.  Mr. 
McNamara  noted  that  U.S.  air  attacks 
against  North  Vietnam,  aimed  primarily  at 
transportation  and  communication  facilities 
have  succeeded  in  slowing  down  the  flow  of 
military  supplies  to  Communist  forces  in 
South  Vietnam.  But  the  flow  has  not  been 
stopped. 

South  Vietnamese  troops,  who  have  been 
accused  in  the  past  of  showing  a  reluctance 
to  tight  in  defense  of  their  country,  are  dem- 
onstrating both  the  will  and  the  ability  to 
fight  effectively,  according  to  the  Secretary. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  South  Vietnamese 


Army  Is  suffering  castialties  at  a  higher  rate, 
In  proportion  to  total  manpower,  than  we  In 
America  "have  ever  encountered  In  our  his- 
tory." This  would  seem  to  knock  the  props 
from  the  argument,  heard  In  some  quarters, 
that  Americans  ought  to  withdraw  from 
South  Vietnam  because  the  people  there  are 
indifferent  to  the  Commuolst  threat. 

Mr.  McNamara  wisely  declined  to  engage 
in  speculation  alx)ut  the  f  utiu-e  course  of  the 
war  or  the  kinds  of  weapons  that  might  be 
used  in  hypothetical  situations.  Nothing  Is 
to  be  gained  by  such  talk  and,  besides,  it  is 
better  to  keep  policy  flexible  and  the  enemy 
guessing. 

Even  as  the  Defense  Secretary  was  speak- 
ing, there  were  continuing  attempts  to  set 
up  an  international  conference  in  Cambodia 
that  conceivably  could  lead  to  negotiations 
on  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  has  formally  announced  U.S.  readiness 
to  participate  in  such  a  meeting.  Although 
the  outlook  for  a  fruitful  parley  is  dim. 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage 
any  discussions  that  might  contribute  to  a 
fair  settlement. 

Secretary  McNamara,  when  pressed  for  a 
prediction  on  the  outcome  of  events  in  Viet- 
nam, said  the  only  certaintv  of  what  lies 
ahead  is  "a  long,  difficult  road."  That  is. 
Indeed,  the  prospect— whether  on  the  battle- 
field or  at  the  conference  table 


to  establish  an  emergency  foreign  labor  ro- 
serve  to  bridge  the  gap,  as  Governor  Brov  n 
urged.    But  the  politicians  tempcwized. 

The  same  U.S.  PubUc  Law  414  that  perni}Ts 
foreign  entertainers  (Richard  Burton  and  t  :e 
Beatles)  to  work  here  should  have  been  ;:;- 
voked  to  save  California's  ripening  and  r.  ,\v 
rotting  crops.  That  was  not  done.  V'tr\- 
little — certainly  not  enough — was  done,  so 
now  we  have  the  State's  richest  food  cms 
going  progressively  and  deplorably  down  »:.e 
drain. 

Politicians  may  be  sure  they  are  runni;.g 
Into  a  storm  over  this  situation.  Farming  :s 
California's  No.  1  industry.  Most  other  i:- 
dustries  are  vitally  linked  to  farming.  .m\ 
economic  indexes  reflect  the  good  or  ':  a 
health  of  agriculture. 

The  time  left  for  effective  political  act,  .n 
is  short.  The  Governor,  the  Congressmm. 
the  whole  body  of  responsible  political  le.  i- 
ership,  should  concentrate  on  two  m.  m 
channels  of  action.  A  prompt  meeting  .f 
minds  between  the  United  States  and  Mt  -.- 
can  Governments  should  be  sought  on  it 
least  a  temporary  renewal  of  farm  labor  c<-  .:- 
tracts.  The  second  point  of  concentrat;  n 
should  be  on  breaking  down  the  reluctii;  e 
of  Labor  Secretary  Wirtz  to  let  enough  M-  ••- 
lean  workers  into  California  in  time  to  s;  .  e 
the  remaining  food  crops  from  dying  unh  ;- 
vested  in  the  fields. 
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California  Can't  Get  Its  Crops  Picked  H.R.  7765:  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  11.  1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cali- 
fornia grows  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  table  foods  of  the  United  States— but 
we  cannot  get  them  picked. 

Millions  of  dollars  of  crops  are  rotting 
in  the  fields.  Thousands  of  American 
workers  will  not  enjoy  their  usual  em- 
ployment this  year  and  In  future  years. 

Small  family  farmers  and  large  cor- 
porate farms  are  only  one  step  away 
from  bankruptcy. 

Prices  of  fruit  and  vegetables  to  the 
consumer  will  unnecessarily  increase 

Most  significantly,  valuable  and  nutri- 
tious food  wiU  be  lost  to  many  families. 

To  show  that  even  big  city  editors  are 
now  confirming  what  I  predicted  months 
and  years  ago,  I  insert  an  editorial  from 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  May  5. 
1965: 

The  Scandal  of  Rottixc  Crops 

California's  next  and  imminent  major  po- 
litical issue  may  be  boiling  up  apace  In  the 
accumulating  food  crop  spoilage  in  the 
State's  spreading  acrenge  of  unhaivested 
fields. 

If  Governor  Brown  and  his  administration, 
and  the  California  congressional  delegation! 
are  not  aware  of  this  swiftly  developing  fact 
they  are  less  astute  than  we  think. 

The  critical  farm  labor  shortage  has  al- 
ready made  damaging  inroads  on  the  aspara- 
gus crop  in  the  Stockton  area  and  the  straw- 
berry crop  at  Salinas.  Without  adequate 
labor,  the  damage  will  increase  progressively 
as  harvest  deadlines  approach  for  other  crops 
all  over  the  Stale,  with  a  peak  in  early 
autumn. 

TTie  abrupt  ending  of  tlie  bracero  (Mexi- 
can labor)  program  touched  off  the  crisis. 
The  reasonable  and  mandntory  solution  was 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.- 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Wli  '^ 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  uiu' t 
consideration  the  bUl  (H.R.  7765)  makivg 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  LabT. 
and  Health,  Eductaion,  and  Welfare,  and  r-- 
lated  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  .Ji;.  le 
30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  foi  a 
number  of  years  now  there  has  b<:  n 
much  tongue-clucking  and  quite  a  fcv 
thousand  words  written  about  the  you  ^ 
people  of  this  Nation  who  because  oi 
their  lack  of  education,  or  their  enviro.;- 
ment,  or  their  attitude,  have  been  lumi  d 
into  the  disadvantaged  category. 

In  the  past  year  a  number  of  programs 
have  been  launched  by  the  Federal  Go'- 
ernment  whose  laudable  aim  has  been  ;  o 
bring  help,  and  aid  and  counsel  to  th*  -e 
young  people  who,  thorugh  no  fault  f 
their  own.  are  Considered  to  be  econo::  c 
and  social  pariahs. 

I  believe  tha,t  most  of  these  programs 
are  succeediuf^.  But  one  of  them,  \vi;h 
which  I  am  well  acquainted  because  it 
operates  within  my  own  district,  is 
threatened  with  extinction  almost  bcf'  ■  o 
it  has  drawn  its  first  breath. 

I  refer  to  the  youth  opportunity  cen'  r 
program  which  was  launched  early  t!.;s 
year  by  the  Department  of  Labor's  B  ]- 
reau  of  Employment  Security.  Th-  -e 
centers  are  not  just  job  refeiTal  agcnci  .'-. 
Nor  are  they  of  the  mission  variety  whit  ii 
offer  a  Ixjwl  of  soup,  a  bed  for  the  nit;!  -. 
and  a  heartfelt  prayer. 

These  youth  opportunity  centers  aie 
proving  to  be  economic  and  social  havers 
for  the  nearly  one  million  young  pcoi.Ie 


bt  tween  16  and  21  who  nobody  will  hire 
because  they  have  no  education,  no  skills. 
ar.d  not  much  hope.  The  Department  of 
L.ibor  planned  to  have  105  of  these  cen- 
ttis  in  operation  by  June  30,  and  139 
early  in  fiscal  1966.  But  those  plans  may 
liave  gone  aglimmering  because  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  re- 
c.  ntly  turned  down  a  request  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  that  general  funds 
fi  jin  the  Treasury  be  used  to  supple- 
ment certain  trust  funds.  The  commit- 
tee explained  its  reasons  for  rejecting 
tlu'  Department's  request,  and  it  also 
iv'ted  that  it  was  aware  that  its  action 
••;v  going  to  mean  severe  curtailment  of 
some  activities  of  that  Department." 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
n'-mbers  of  that  committee  were  aware 
tl.at  its  action  could  curtail  the  hopes 
o;  thousands  of  young  Americans  who 
iT.ight  find  the  counsel  and  encourage- 
m  nt  they  need  through  the  system  of 
yruth  opporttmity  centers  that  are  now 
ii.  operation  throughout  our  country. 
Ti  iese  centers  are  making  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  solving  the  problems  of  dis- 
advantaged youth.  To  close  them  now, 
to  halt  their  development,  seemingly 
wculd  indicate  that  we  are  content  to 
pay  only  lip  service  to  the  needs  of  our 
youth,  but  not  to  ofifer  them  the  skilled 
counsel  they  must  have  if  the  are  to 
achieve  a  productive  role  in  our  society. 

It  is  my  smcere  hope  that  this  mistake 
c..a  be  corrected  and  that  the  youth 
0  portunity  centers  will  continue  to  per- 
f    in  their  important  fimction. 


H.R.  7765:  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OP   NEW    JERSEY 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

".lie  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
H  use  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  imder 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  7765)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
ai  rl  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
la. ed  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
n  w  youth  opportunity  centers  now  being 
opened  all  over  the  country  are  quickly 
c  ;)luring  public  support,  thus  providing 
tl  ■  need  for  this  expanded  service  to 
youth.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  youth  em- 
Pl'vabihty  at  the  centers,  for  many  of 
today's  youth  are  virtually  unemploy- 
able. This  is  caused  by  a  combination  of 
c:  cumstances.  Employers  must  de- 
mand more  highly  qualified  employees, 
ainomation  and  technological  advances 
have  made  immense  changes  in  the 
st;uctiu-e  of  the  labor  force,  all  but  elim- 
inating the  need  for  imskiUed  workers, 
ar:ci  added  to  this  situation  is  the  vastly 
in.reased  youth  population.  Thus,  when 
youth  are  undereducated  or  disadvan- 
ta  ed  in  other  ways,  as  many  are  in  this 
country  today,  their  employment  prob- 
leiis  are  usually  acute. 

The  centers'  community  relations  co- 
or.linators  work  actively  with  all  agen- 


cies in  the  community,  whether  govern- 
mental, private,  or  voluntary,  and  enlists 
their  cooperation.  This  support  is 
essential,  because  it  has  become  apparent 
that  many  youths  are  in  need  of  extra 
services  which  obviously  could  not  be  of- 
fered in  the  centers,  but  which  can  be 
made  available  to  them  through  effec- 
tive local  liaison  arrangements.  These 
needs  may  arise  from  educational  defi- 
ciency, health,  legal,  psychiatric,  rehabil- 
tative,  and  other  problems. 

At  the  national  level,  the  USES  stafif 
works  with  national  ofBcers  of  various 
organizations,  and  they  in  turn  endorse 
the  YOC  pr(^ram  and  recommend  coop- 
eration of  State  and  local  affiliates.  In 
addition  to  assistance  in  providing 
needed  youth  services,  these  organiza- 
tions have  proved  effective  in  working 
with  the  hard-to-reach  youth.  Most  of 
our  severely  disadvantaged  youth  are 
frustrated  and  discouraged.  They  need 
motivation  and  encouragement  to  even 
seek  help  for  themselves.  A  number  of 
voluntarj'  organizations  have  been  ac- 
tively concerned  with  youth  employment 
programs  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
many  local  programs  have  tackled  re- 
lated areas,  such  as  school  dropouts. 
Now  the  youth  opporttmity  centers  are 
providing  the  focal  point  for  these 
efforts. 

Another  YOC  mediiun  that  is  actively 
involving  the  community  is  the  YOC 
advisory  committee,  whose  members 
work  individually  and  as  a  group  in 
furthering  the  mission  of  the  center. 
These  committees  include  representa- 
tives of  all  elements  in  the  community, 
including  the  disadvantaged  themselves. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  these 
youth  opportunity  centers,  providing 
they  receive  full  congressional  support, 
have  the  opporttmity  to  become  the 
prime  coordinating  factor  in  this  Na- 
tion's efforts  to  end  the  economic  frus- 
trations of  its  young  citizens.  They 
should,  in  my  opinion,  receive  our  whole- 
hearted endorsement  and  support. 


H.R.  7765:  HEW  Appropriation  Bill 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KREBS 

OF   NEW   JBISET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1965 

The  Hoiise  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  7765)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,    1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though total  employment  and  national 
output  rose  to  a  recordbreaking  high 
in  1964.  the  number  of  unemployed  teen- 
agers actually  increased.  Youth  unem- 
ployment is  a  serious  and  growing 
pioblem.  One  out  of  every  nine  yoimg 
people  between  the  ages  of  16  and  22  who 
are  out  of  school  and  in  the  labor  force 
today  is  jobless.  The  problem  Is  serious 
and  can  be  expected  to  become  even 


more  so,  for  growing  numbers  of  un- 
trained and  inexperienced  youth  will  be 
competing  for  jobs  in  the  face  of  a  stead- 
ily shrinking  demand  for  unskilled  work- 
ers both  in  industry  and  on  the  farm. 

Among  young  members  of  disadvan- 
taged minority  group  some  of  our  most 
serious  problems  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment are  to  be  found.  The  rate  of  un- 
employment among  nonwhite  is  about 
twice  as  high  as  that  of  white  youth. 
Even  nonwhite  youths  who  have  high 
school  diplomas  find  difficulty  in  getting 
jobs.  Their  unemployment  rate  is  dou- 
ble that  of  their  white  counterparts. 

Seeing  little  to  inspire  hope  and  ambi- 
tion, some  children  of  the  slums  may 
tiu-n  to  unlawful  acts.  Delinquency 
rates  are  about  three  times  higher  In 
urban  than  in  rural  areas,  and  within 
the  cities  delinquency  tends  to  be  con- 
centrated in  slum  sections. 

Becatise  many  of  the  unemployed 
youth  have  deep-seated  problems,  be- 
cause many  may  be  alienated,  hard  to 
reach,  and  disillusioned  because  they 
have  in  the  past  been  too  frequently 
promised  help  and  too  frequently  failed 
by  those  who  purport  to  help  them,  the 
services  of  the  youth  opportunity  centers 
have  been  plarmed  to  provide  services  to 
meet  the  needs  of  individuals.  The  pro- 
cedures of  the  centers  will  emphasize 
continuity  of  service  to  youth.  To  the 
maximmn  extent  possible,  each  youth 
will  be  assigned  to  a  coimselor  who  will 
work  with  him  from  the  time  he  first  has 
contact  with  the  center,  through  train- 
ing and  remedial  services,  according  to 
his  needs,  to  satisfactory  employment. 
Counseling  will  be  focused  on  the  goal  of 
ultimate  employment  through  a  voca- 
tional plan.  Each  youth  will  be  helped 
according  to  his  needs  and  the  help  will 
not  be  terminated  imtil  it  is  no  longer 
needed.  Emphasis  wlU  be  on  develop- 
ment of  the  employabllity  of  each  youth 
to  the  maximum  of  his  potential,  to  fur- 
nish employers  with  useful,  trained,  ca- 
pable employees. 

A  youth  opportunity  center  has  been 
approved  for  Newark,  N.J.,  and  is  sched- 
uled to  open  shortly.  However,  the  fu- 
ture of  these  centers  may  be  In  doubt 
because  of  a  recent  action  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  am  sure 
that  the  members  of  this  committee  did 
not  intend  that  their  vote  to  reject  addi- 
tional appropriations  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  might  seriously  criw>le  the 
youth  opportunity  program.  It  Is  my 
deep  conviction  that  this  House  and  the 
Senate  should  act  quickly  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  these  centers  which  are 
serving  so  well  the  disadvantaged  youth 
of  our  Nation. 


H.R.  7765:  HEW  Appropriations  Bill 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 

or   NSW    JESSST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1965 

The   House   in    Committee   of  the   Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
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consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  7765)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
week,  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations dealt  what  could  be  a  serious 
blow  to  an  Important  program  that  has 
been  designed  to  render  real  and  effective 
help  to  the  more  than  a  million  young 
people  of  this  Nation  who  find  them- 
selves at  the  vei-y  bottom  of  oui*  economic 
totem  pole. 

The  committee  acted,  I  believe,  re- 
luctantly and  took  considerable  pains  to 
give  its  reasons  for  rejecting  a  request 
for  an  additional  appropriation  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  I  do  not  rise  to 
dispute  the  committee's  decision,  nor  its 
recommendation.  I  do  rise  to  protest  its 
effect. 

By  refusing  the  Department's  request 
for  an  appropriation  of  $39,280,000  from 
general  funds  of  the  Treasury,  the  com- 
mittee in  its  own  words  stated  that  "it 
is  going  to  mean  severe  cuitailment  of 
activities  that  the  department  feels  quite 
important." 

One  of  these  activities  is  the  operation 
of  the  youth  opportunity  centers,  the 
first  of  which  was  established  earlier  this 
year.  These  centers'  financial  base  rests 
on  the  funds  which  the  Department  re- 
quested and  which  the  committee 
refused. 

None  of  these  youth  opportunity  cen- 
ters has  been  established  in  my  district, 
so  perhaps  I  can  speak  of  their  value 
with  a  certain  objectivity.  One  hundred 
and  five  of  them  were  scheduled  to  be  in 
operation  by  June  30  of  this  year.  Their 
primary  purpose  is  to  provide  counsel 
for  the  disadvantaged  young  people  who 
are  between  16  and  21. 

The  problems  that  young  people  of 
this  age  and  of  this  economic  and  social 
classification  encounter  are  without 
number.  They  need  the  advice  and 
counsel  from  persons  who  understand 
them  emotionally  and  intellectually, 
they  need  to  find  such  persons  in  an 
environment  which  holds  Its  institu- 
tional atmosphere  to  a  minimum.  This 
has  been,  and  is.  the  purpose  of  the  youth 
opportunity  centers  which  operate  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor's Bureau  of  Economic  Security. 

These  youth  opportunity  centers  have 
just  begun  their  vital  work  of  bringing 
help  and  hope  to  our  young  economic 
cripples.  These  centers  have  been 
launched  with  a  minimum  of  fanfare. 
Indeed,  their  reputation  has  been  spread 
by  word  of  mouth  among  the  young 
whom  they  have  already  sei-ved.  I  hate 
to  think  what  wiU  happen  If  our  youth 
opportunity  centers  are  forced  to  hang 
up  an  "out  of  business"  sign  on  their 
doors. 

I  believe  that  these  centers  are  a  vital 
segment  of  our  efforts  to  relieve  the  pov- 
erty among  our  young  citizens.  They 
should  not  be  abandoned.  We  must 
find  the  means  to  preserve  them. 


Persecation  of  Soviet  Jewry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday morning  I  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affaii's.  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  on  my  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  277.  and  similar  reso- 
lutions, which  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  persecution  of  the  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  be  condemned  and 
censured. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Recoid,  I  would  like 
to  set  forth  my  testimony  herewith: 
Statement  of  the  Honor.^le  Benjamin  S. 

Rosenthal  Before  the  Subcommittee  of 

Europe    of    the    House    Foreign    Affairs 

Committee,   M.^t    10.    1935 

Madame  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
opporunity  to  appear  before  this  committee 
In  support  of  my  concurrent  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  277,  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  persecu- 
tion of  Soviet  Jewry  be  condemned  and  cen- 
sured. I  want  first  to  commend  the  subcom- 
mittee for  the  service  it  is  performing  as  a 
forum  for  national  opinioa  on  this  critical 
issue.  I  appear  before  you  tcxiiiy  out  of  a 
profound  sense  of  duty  and  personal  commit- 
ment, and  as  the  representative  of  thousands 
of  my  constituents  to  whom  tiie  subject  be- 
fore us  today  is  of  tlie  deepest  possible  sig- 
nificance. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  cjlme  against  Jews 
in  Russia  Is  a  form  of  culttu-al  genocide,  a 
crime  against  all  humanl1;\-,  and  therefore 
is  properly  on  the  a^^enda  of  this  Nation 
and  all  nations,  subject  to  the  Judgnient  of 
all  men. 

Three  million  Jews  currently  living  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  now  subject  to  the  sys- 
tematic strangulation  of  their  historic 
Identity  and  the  erosion  of  their  sacred  tradi- 
tions. This  deliberate  policy  of  premeditated 
persecution  is  evil.  It  offends  the  ethical 
dignity  of  all  men.  It  denies  the  accumu- 
lated moral  wisdom  of  centuries.  It  con- 
tradicts the  principles  wlxlch  all  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  including  the  Soviet 
Union  itself,  have  declared  to  provide  the 
basis  of  a  world  order  dedicated  to  universal 
Justice. 

Only  in  the  past  several  years  has  the  ftU! 
story  of  the  persecution  of  Soviet  Jewry 
become  clear.  Now  we  are  able  to  see  that 
the  ends  of  this  p>ersecution  are  in  no  way 
different  from  those  once  pursued  by  Nazi 
Germany.  Only  the  means  have  cliangcd. 
Gone  are  the  concentration  camps  and  the 
cruel  machinery  of  extermination.  In  their 
place  is  a  strategy  seeking  tjie  destruction  of 
Jews  by  undermining  all  those  special  quali- 
ties which  have  assured  the  colieslon  of  a 
people  throughout  the  moet  rapacious  per- 
secutions in  history.  In  pflace  of  death  by 
violent  murder,  there  is  a  different  death — 
one  of  subtle  and  persistent  cultural  starva- 
tion. 

Thus,  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  now 
being  denied  the  sustaining  food  of  their 
religion,  their  education,  tUeir  culture,  their 
vocations  and.  Indeed,  tUelr  humor  and 
pleasure.  No  people  can  maintain  Its  Iden- 
tity In  the  absence  of  all  those  forces  which 


bind  It  together  and  make  it  one.  It  is  tl.is 
danger  which  we  must  recognize  as  the  rcvil 
threat  to  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  systematic  assault  on  an  entire  peo- 
ple escapees  the  imagination.  Only  when  v.e 
began  to  comprehend  the  tragedy  of  individ- 
ual Jews  did  we  begin  to  make  sense  of  the 
Nazi  genocide.  Perhaps  it  will  be  use:,:, 
therefore,  to  consider  the  case  of  one  Russi.n 
Jew. 

If  this  citizen  Is  a  young  man.  say  in  l;;s 
middle  thirties,  ne  may  still  remember  tli-.t 
2.500.000  of  his  fellow  Russian  Jews  WTe 
murdered  during  World  War  II.  His  mc:  ^ 
ory.  if  it  fails,  may  be  reinforced  by  t:_e 
circumstances  of  the  life  he  shares  w:;ii 
those  Jews  who  escaped  tlie  Nazi  terror.  C;u 
h;s  passport  he  carries  the  classification 
"Jew.''  as  did  his  brothers  in  Europe  duri::g 
the  Nazi  domination  of  the  Continent.  He 
is  branded  at  once  as  a  member  of  a  mincr- 
ity.  a  special  unit  of  humanity  to  be  clS- 
tinguished  from  all  others.  He  is  to  be 
known  as  a  Jew  because  he  and  his  fell'  ..s 
are  subject  to  special  rules,  laws,  and  procj- 
diues  in  the  operation  of  Soviet  society. 

Perliaps  he  has  sought  the  educat.a 
which  Soviet  Russia  has  declared  to  be  t:.e 
right  of  all  its  citizens.  In  so  doing,  liow- 
ever,  he  has  eiicotmtered  a  ruthless  quo-.a 
system  limiting  the  number  of  Jews  wr.o 
can  participate  in  the  benefits  of  a  Rviss:  n 
education — a  quota  system,  scholars  tell  is. 
more  extensive  and  discriminatory  than  any 
which  operated  during  the  days  of  the  cz  i-- 
ist  pogroms.  Denied  an  education,  tr.e 
Soviet  Jew  finds  himself  with  most  doors  :o 
opportunity  closed  to  him  forever. 

He  may  turn,  then,  to  self-education,  eci  .:- 
cation  in  his  own  heritage  and  tradltic;.s 
perhaps.  If.  as  is  true  with  many  Russ.r.a 
Jews,  his  language  is  Yiddish,  he  may  scck 
books  and  Journals  and  newspapers  in  tl'is 
tongue.  He  will  find  none,  for  no  pubhc,;- 
tioii  of  Yiddish  books  has  been  permif.cci 
since  1959,  with  the  exception  of  six — c  :y 
si."': — short  works  by  authors  long  dead.  Piv- 
haps  he  may  wish  to  go  to  his  own  thea*.;:. 
but  the  Soviet  Yiddish  theater,  long  one  uf 
the  prides  of  Russian  artistic  achieveme::, 
has  been  banned.  Today,  only  a  few  ama- 
teurs gather  together  Informally  and  pri- 
vately to  try  to  continue  a  tradition  'jf 
hundreds  of  years.  But  a  culttire  depri'  ed 
of  public  expression  and  celebration  is  a 
culture  threatened  with  extinction — which 
is  the  policy  in  Russia  toward  the  rich  a-.d 
persevering  culture  of  its  Jews. 

If  the  cultural  and  Intellectual  roots  of 
his  identity  are  thus  threatened,  perh.  .  s 
otjr  citizen  may  seek  ennoblement  and  pur- 
pose in  his  religion.  In  the  Soviet  Unitn, 
however,  the  Jewish  house  of  worship — w.'h 
few  exceptions — is  padlocked.  The  number 
of  synagogues  and  rabbis  which  the  Gove:  .i- 
ment  allows  to  flourish  has  now  been  re- 
duced to  about  60  or  70  in  the  entire  coir.:- 
try.  or  1  for  each  16,000  Jewish  believe,.?. 
The  training  of  young  rabbis  who  seek  to 
continue  the  religious  vocation  has  be  a 
viciously  curtailed  so  that  of  the  13  studc::-; 
in  the  one  single  rabbinical  academy,  in  a:i 
Russia,  only  2  are  less  than  40  years  of  ag*  - 
2  young  rabbinical  students  in  the  en- .-e 
country. 

Our  citizen,  then,  has  virtually  no  one  .  •. 
train  and  serve  him  in  his  religion.  He  1  .~ 
almost  nowhere  to  worship.  If  he  seek?  to 
do  so  at  home,  once  again,  he  is  denied  ■..■.e 
material  of  his  faith;  for  Judaism  is  pt  r- 
mitted  no  publication  facilities  and  no  p-:-- 
llcations.  No  Hebrew  Bible  has  been  prin.td 
for  50  years.  No  religious  book  of  any  ki;  d 
in  Hebrew  has  appeared  since  1920.  Nor  :s 
this  surprising,  for  the  language  itself  is  ov.:- 
lawed. 
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The  ritual  articles  and  symbolic  foods  of 
l..~  faith  are  denied  him;  these  too  cannot 
be  produced  without  ruthless  prosecution. 
I:  our  citizen  Is  fortunate  enough  to  live  In 
nr.  area  where  a  synagogue  has  been  allowed 
to  exist,  he  still  wlU  find  no  opportunity  to 
c  aimunicate  with  his  brothers  in  other 
p  irts  of  the  country;  for  the  Soviet  Govern- 
a.ent  has  outlawed  any  association  of  Jewish 
rt'.igious  organizations.  Nor  can  he  com- 
n.  micate  with  Jews  outside  Russia. 

Denied  the  language,  the  teachers,  the 
pr.ictitioners,  the  facilities,  the  ritual  artl- 
c:cs,  the  books,  and  the  community  of  his 
f.ith,  the  Russian  Jew  Is  dispossessed  of  his 
religion  and  sent,  once  again,  to  the  exile  of 
s '-recy.  with  the  threat  of  arrest  and  further 
p-  r.?ecution. 

.^s  a  Jew,  then,  he  is  deprived  of  his  cul- 
t  re  and  religion.  As  a  Russian,  he  is  de- 
prived of  first-class  citizenship  in  employ- 
n  tnt  and  vocation.  Since  he  has  not  had 
f  11  opportunity  in  education,  he  is  at  seri- 
r  ;s  disadvantage  In  the  specialist  society  of 
t^  .let  Russia.  Even  if  he  is  specially  gifted, 
!u-  will  still  be  refused  entrance  Into  any 
\  '-ation  judged  to  be  of  significant  national 
!i..portance.  Thus,  he  is  excluded  from  any 
sf  rvice  in  government,  in  diplomacy,  in  edu- 
c.  'ion,  or  in  science.  The  few  scientists  and 
euucators  whose  brilliance  could  not  be 
r.  itched  are  now  older  men  and  women  who 
n:e  being  eased  out  as  the  elitist  educational 
s;  tem  produces  non- Jewish  talent  and  skill. 
Ir;  the  work  and  business  of  his  land,  then 
t  .0  Russian  Jew  is  an  alien,  not  to  be 
tr  tsted — to  be  avoided  and  excluded  sys- 
ttnatically  without  regard  to  his  worth  and 
h.=;  gifts. 

The  Jew  in  Russia,  then,  is  increasingly  a 
s-  .mger  to  his  history  and  tradition.  Who 
1.?  the  Jew  to  his  fellow  Russian  citizens,  to 
f.  :.se  who  have  never  met  him  or  his  fellows? 
-^  review  of  current,Sovlet  publications,  jotir- 
r.  Is.  magazines,  and  newspapers  reveals  a 
s-  -.ematic  ridicule  and  virulent  stereotyping 
r  Jews  and  Judaism.  The  young  citizen 
V  ose  life  we  have  discussed  is  described,  to 
h  fellow  Russians,  as  a  worshipper  of  money, 
a  irunkard,  an  agent  of  subversion,  a  specu- 
I.;  or  in  hviman  lives,  a  pagan  who  not  only 
e-  ploits  his  fellow  citizens,  but  turns,  as  a 
n  tter  of  habit,  upon  his  own  fellow  Jews. 
T  is  is  the  Russian  Jew  as  he  appears  day 
a.  er  day  In  Soviet  publications.  He  resem- 
b  -s,  if  one  takes  the  time  to  remember,  the 
e>  ict  same  stereot3rpe  as  was  publicized 
ti.roughout  the  years  of  Nazi  domination  in 
E  rope.  He  looks  the  same,  acts  and  talks 
t';  ^  same;  the  brutal  cartoons  may  Just  as 
w  11  have  been  captured  Nazi  documents. 
Treir  message  is  the  same:  The  Jew  Is  to  be 
a  'ided  for  he  corrupts  and  demeans  society 
a:  fl  blemishes  national  Integrity. 

Can  Just  men  in  this  country  tolerat«  this 
s'  nle  attempt  to  destroy  the  character  and 
ti;  ay  of  an  entire  people?  Can  any  of  us 
hire  fail  to  raise  voices  of  protest  and  still 
r*  r;ain  true  to  the  democratic  traditions  and 
pi  nciples  of  our  own  history?  I  myself  can- 
^f-  .  And  this  is  why  I  have  Introduced  a 
rf-olution  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
p-  -ss  that  the  Soviet  Government's  persecu- 
te n  of  Jews  be  condemned  and  that  it  allow 
t:  ■  free  exercise  of  religion  and  cultural  pur- 
sy: ts  by  Russian  Jewry.  This  is  why  I  urge 
t;  a  the  United  States  ratify  the  Convention 
or  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Cj  me  of  Genocide,  as  established  by  the 
tited  Nations  General  Assembly  in  1948. 
T.  !s  is  why  I  urge  the  President  and  Secre- 
te' v  of  State  to  communicate,  again  and 
a£^  in,  this  country's  outrage  ovct  the  cul- 
t-  ral  genocide  now  being  pursued  against 
«    -sian  Jews. 

'here  is  no  tradition  or  custom  which  for- 
bid.^ the  citizenry  of  the  world  to  make  pub- 
lic its  indignation  at  crimes  against  himian- 
it;  For  such  action,  the  nations  of  the 
w>  rid  have  sought  to  Join  together  In  com- 
m  n  enterprise  In  the  United  Nations.    Where 


an  entire  people  is  threatened  with  spiritual 
and  ctiltural  extinction,  so  the  whole  world 
is  threatened  with  moral  guilt  If  It  fails  to 
express  its  outrage  In  the  strongest  voice.  I 
therefore  urge  the  adoption  of  my  resolution 
expressing  the  outrage  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
at  the  crime  of  cultural  genocide  against 
Soviet  Jews. 


Possession  of  Cans  Is  American  "Right" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3. 1965 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  and  much  correspondence 
has  taken  place  with  my  constituents  in 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  rela- 
tive to  legislation  on  the  possession  of 
guns. 

There  appeared  an  excellent  editorial 
in  the  Jackson  Sun  of  Sunday,  April  25. 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  this  edi- 
torial and  I  intend  to  support  their  posi- 
tion. 

The  Jackson  Sun  is  the  outstanding 
daily  newspaper  published  at  Jackson. 
Tenn. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Possession  of   Gttns  Is  American   "Right  " 

Constant  pressure  has  been  exerted  for 
years  in  th^campaign  to  deprive  Americans 
of  their  guns. 

All  manner  of  excuses  have  been  lised  to 
make  it  seem  "humane"  or  something  t(x 
laws  to  permit  only  police  or  national  agen- 
cies to  possess  hand  guns. 

Any  accident  in  which  a  child  was  shot 
has  served  as  an  excuse  to  raise  a  hue  and  cry 
to  banish  gtins  from  the  home. 

Accidents  whUe  hunting  gave  the  antlgun 
factions  an  excuse  for  Including  all  kinds 
of  guns  in  their  caxnpaign  of  destruction. 

Then  the  do-away-wlth-guns  advocates 
pounced  upon  the  criminal  use  of  guns  as 
an  excuse  for  mounting  a  drive  to  prohibit 
the  sale  or  possession  of  gxins  except  by 
police  permit. 

The  matter  has  even  been  taken  so  far  on 
occasion  as  to  seek  national  action  banning 
the  purchase  of  a  gun  of  any  kind  imless  by 
permit  issued  by  some  Federal  agency. 

One  of  the  most  recent  occasions  sparking 
another  antlgun  explosion  was  the  assas- 
sination of  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

The  fact  that  investigators  blamed  a  mall- 
order  gun  as  the  weapon  seemed  perfect  for 
the  campaigners.  Here  was  the  ideal  scape- 
goat— and  the  excuse  by  which  the  sale  of 
guns  could  be  prohibited. 

By  stopping  maU-order  gun  sales,  the  goal 
might  be  reached.  For  taxes  and  privilege 
licenses  could  be  made  so  costly  that  local 
dealers  would  be  driven  out  of  the  market. 

That  seems  to  be  the  method  now  being 
pursued. 

Curtis  Baker,  in  ills  AprU  16  "Wood  and 
Water"  column  in  the  Sun,  calls  attention 
to  Senate  bUl  1592,  Introduced  March  22,  by 
Senator  Dodd,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  at 
the  President's  request. 

The  bill,  as  Baker  points  out,  would  pro- 
hibit all  mail-order  sales  of  any  firearms  to 
individuals.  They  would  be  allowed  only 
between  licensed  importers,  manufacturers 
and  dealers. 

The  bill  would  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  what  appears  to  be  unlimited  power 
to  regulate  and  restrict  the  honest  and 
licensed  dealers  in  firearms. 

Such  a  power  could  easily  and  quickly  kill 
off  the  sporting  guns  sales,  as  well  as  stopping 


the  sale  of  handguns  or  other  shooting  im- 
plements. 

Other  provisions  in  the  bill  would  end  the 
private  shooting  club  reloading  of  ammu- 
nition for  skeet  shooters;  would  prohibit  a 
licensed  gun  dealer  from  selling  to  the  resi- 
dent of  another  State;  would  put  a  $100 
license  fee  on  the  dealer  In  ammxinltlon; 
would  even  prevent  sending  a  gun  to  the 
factory  for  repairs  unless  aUowed  by  the 
powers  in  Washington. 

All  of  this  and  whatever  else  may  be  In 
the  bill  is  offered  the  Senate  In  the  name  of 
preventing  a  repetition  of  a  President's  mur- 
der by  means  of  a  mail-order  gun. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  every  decent,  law-abid- 
ing American  would  be  deprived  of  the  Im- 
plements of  sports  and  self-protection  be- 
cause a  Communist-trained  assassin  killed 
a  President. 

The  bill  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  the 
Senate.  And  if  it  should,  it  must  be  stopped 
in  the  House. 

For  one  reason,  the  second  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  guarantees: 

"A  well  regulated  Militia,  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not 
be  Infringed." 

Any  effort  to  prevent  the  people  from  keep- 
ing and  bearing  arms  is  an  attack  on  the 
Constitution  and  must  be  reeLsted. 

For  another  reason,  criminals  always  have 
and  always  will  be  able  to  get  their  haxids 
on  guns  and  other  Instruments  of  destruc- 
tion. Only  the  law-abiding  citizen  would  be 
penalized. 

For  a  third  reason,  the  first  move  in  set- 
ting up  a  dictatorship  or  tyranny  Is  to  de- 
prive the  people  of  their  means  of  resist- 
ance.    That  Is,  their  guns. 

The  United  States  must  not  become  an- 
other Nazi  Germany  nw  Communist  Soviet 
Russia,  nor  anything  like  them. 

The  time  to  prevent  such  a  move  la  be- 
fore there  Is  any  appearance  of  legal  au- 
thority. TeU  your  Senatc«^  and  Congress- 
men your  feelings — now. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  freedom— 
which  is  worth  all,  life  Included. 


Rural  Electrification  Administratioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALUN 

or   NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
mark  the  birthday  of  an  agency  of  our 
Government  which  has  meant  more  than 
can  be  told  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
An  agency  which  attains  the  age  of  30 
years  could  be  forgiven  if  it  concentrated 
on  the  achievements  of  the  past  but  I 
know  that  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration is  looking  to  the  future. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  briefly  review 
the  history  of  this  agency — one  of  those 
that  has  made  life  as  we  know  it  today 
possible. 

The  REA  was  created  May  11.  1935,  by 
Executive  Order  No.  7037  pursuant  to 
authority  granted  in  the  Emergency  Re- 
lief Appropriation  Act  of  1935.  With 
that  action  President  Roosevelt  set  into 
motion  machinery  of  government  that 
would  have  an  untold  impact  on  millions 
upon  millions  of  our  people.  The  au- 
thorizing legislation  had  been  sponsored 
by  Senator  George  W.  Norrls.  of  Ne- 
braska,  and   Representative  Sam  Ray- 
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bum.  of  Texas,  but  this  legislation  was 
anything  but  regional.  It  was  national 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term. 

When  Executive  Order  No.  7037  was 
signed,  only  10.9  percent  of  the  farms  in 
the  country  had  access  to  electricity. 
Some  men  said  it  was  and  would  always 
be  impossible  to  electrify  farms  because 
of  the  distances  and  lack  of  uses  for  this 
source  of  power. 

Others  predicted  that  the  REA  would 
fail  early  and  often  and  the  entire  con- 
cept would  end  in  dismal  failure.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  remember  that  the 
success  of  the  R£A  was  immediate  and 
often.  I  remember  utility  companies 
racing  to  put  up  lines  to  rural  consumers 
after  passage  of  the  act  so  the  REA's 
would  have  less  territory  to  cover. 

The  record  of  the  REA  is  a  proud  one. 
It  has  made  loans  to  more  than  1,100 
borrowers  with  a  total  of  more  than  $5.5 
billion  loaned.  About  93  percent  of  these 
loans  were  to  cooperatives  organized 
vmder  State  laws  by  rural  people  seeking 
electric  service.  REA  borrowers  operate 
more  than  1.5  million  miles  of  line  and 
serve  over  5.4  million  consumers  in  46 
States,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  activities  of  the  REA  have  been 
so  successful  that  today,  it  is  estimated 
that  more  than  98  percent  of  the  farms 
in  this  country  are  electrified. 

That  uneconomic  market  for  electric- 
ity of  30  years  ago  has  become  one  of  the 
largest  single  blocs  of  electrical  consiun- 
ers  in  the  country  and  were  the  farms 
to  be  deprived  of  electrical  FK)wer,  costs 
of  food  would  skyrocket.  Slightly  more 
than  half  of  the  electrified  farms  in  this 
country  are  ser\'ed  by  REA-financed 
systems  and  the  demand  for  electricity 
in  niral  Amei'ica  is  increasing. 

As  farms  become  larger,  farmers  turn 
to  electrically  powered  equipment  to  do 
more  of  their  work  and  this  increased 
demand  places  ever  greater  bui-dens  on 
niral  electric  systems.  Burdens  which 
must  be  met  by  expanding  distribution 
and  generating  systems. 

All  of  this  work  must  be  done  under 
handicaps  which  are  unique  to  systems 
which  provide  sex"vice  to  rural  consum- 
ers. There  is  an  average  of  3.3  consum- 
ers on  each  mile  of  rural  lines  versus  33.2 
consumers  per  mile  of  class  A  and  B 
utilities. 

In  spite  of  this  handicap,  REA  bor- 
rowers have  one  of  the  best  payback 
records  of  any  group  in  the  country. 
These  boiTowere  have  paid  more  than 
$1.2  billion  on  the  principal  of  their 
loans  as  due,  $255  million  of  principal 
ahead  of  schedule,  and  $693  million  in 
interest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  contend  that  this  is  a 
record  of  which  the  REA,  the  Congress, 
and  the  country  can  be  very  proud  but 
much  work  remains.  We  can  rest  assured 
that  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration win  devote  the  same  heroic  ef- 
forts to  the  work  of  the  future  that  they 
have  given  in  the  past. 


Remarkable  Achievements  of  10  Years  of 
Operation  by  the  Cortland  Coanty  Ex- 
tension Service  1 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF   MEW    YOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  U,  1965 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ea>ch 
year  this  House  appropriates  funds  to  set 
up  or  to  continue  a  number  of  Important 
programs  relating  to  agriculture.  We 
believe  these  programs  are  sound,  and  we 
of  course  hope  that  they  will  be  prop- 
erly administered. 

But  In  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  administration  and  effectiveness  of 
any  program,  either  for  agriculture  or 
some  other  activity,  depends  on  the  men 
and  women  charged  with  that  responsi- 
bility. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  es- 
pecially proud  of  the  great  record  in  the 
operation  of  the  agricuKural  extension 
service  which  has  been  built  up  in  the 
past  10  years  by  the  Cortland  County 
Extension  Service  in  my  congressional 
district.  These  achievements  have  been 
made  possible,  of  course,  by  the  activi- 
ties of  all  the  members  of  the  service, 
but  especially  by  the  dynamic  and  in- 
spired leadership  of  the  county's  exten- 
sion agent,  Ira  H.  Bllxt. 

Just  to  underline  the  fine  work  which 
Mr.  Blixt  has  been  doing,  I  had  the 
pleasure  just  a  few  weeks  ago  to  welcome 
here  to  Washington  a  group  of  farm 
men  and  women  from  Cortland  County, 
members  of  the  extension  service  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  BUxt.  Although 
the  group  numbered  more  than  80  per- 
sons, they  visited  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  visited  the  Capitol,  visited 
the  Goddard  Space  Center,  and  the 
Beltsville  Agricultural  Station.  It  was 
a  very  ambitious  but  also  veiT  success- 
ful tour,  and  bespeaks  the  fine  leader- 
ship which  Mr.  Blixt  has  given  to  this 
fine  seivice  and  to  Cortland  County. 

Recently  in  the  February  1965  issue  of 
the  Cortland  County  Farm  and  Home 
News  there  appeared  an  editorial  sum- 
marizing  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Cortland  County  Extension  Service. 
Under  leave  to  extend  nxy  remarks  I  in- 
clude this  editorial: 

This  Is  My  OpiKion 

A  decade  Is  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time,  but  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  past  10  years  have  been  more  sig- 
nificant and  have  had  a  greater  impact 
on  the  total  society  than  any  previous 
20-year  period.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that 
there  will  be  maiiv  preater  changes  de- 
veloping at  a  more  rapid  pace  in  the  Xufare. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  take  an  inventorj-  of  Just 
what  has  happened  since  1955.  This  was 
the  year  that  the  E.xtension  Service  and  Farm 
Bureau,  after  42  years  of  "togetherness"  mu- 
tually agreed  to  separate.  The  decision  re- 
sulted  In   a   definite  strengthening   of   both 


organizations.  It  Is  significant  to  note  that 
membership  in  the  agrlcultrural  department 
was  918  10  years  ago,  and  last  year  it  reached 
an  alltime-high  of  1,247. 

The  farm  ntunbers  and  sizes  of  these  op- 
erations have  changed.  In  1955,  the  mi.K 
market  administrator  reported  an  a  vera  re 
mUk  delivery  of  549  pounds  per  dairy,  p^r 
day  tor  Cortland  County.  In  1963,  It  had  ir  - 
creased  to  944  pounds.  The  same  rep.  rt 
shows  that  Cortland  County  In  1955  rank,  ci 
10th  among  the  New  York  counties  supplyiijj- 
milk  to  the  New  York-New  Jersey  mark  ■ 
with  a  production  of  232,572,718  pounds  .1 
milk  valued  at  $9,112,302.  In  1963,  Cortlaifj 
was  the  third  highest  producing  county,  wi'i 
and  output  of  434,485,522  pounds,  valued  ;• 
♦  18,248.297.  A  decade  ago  there  were  m.  ro 
than  500  farms  that  kept  a  sizable  number  ■ 
chickens,  and  Extension  Service  special!.^:.* 
insisted  that  every  layer  should  be  provicitu 
a  minimum  of  3  square  feet  of  flo  ^r 
space.  Today  there  are  10  commercial  pov'.- 
trymen  In  the  county  who  keep  more  chii.>:- 
ens  than  the  500  poiiltrymen.  How  do  th.  y 
do  it?  The  majority  use  housing  that  r.c- 
commodates  22  birds  in  a  3  by  4-foot  w  re 
cage. 

Crops,  machinery,  housing  and  methcc;.= 
have  also  changed.  In  1955,  dairymen  h.  a 
a  choice  of  two  alfalfa  varieties — Narag..  - 
sett  and  Ranger.  Today,  they  have  at  le;  ; 
five  outstanding  varieties,  not  counting  R^t:.- 
ger,  which  is  no  longer  recommended.  Far:.:- 
ers  during  this  period  have  been  exposed  :  o 
more  than  a  dozen  new  oat  varieties  and  a 
list  of  corn  hybrids  that  would  be  too  loi.g 
to  publish  In  this  News. 

The  first  Hay  Day,  nearly  10  years  ap. 
Introduced  a  new  Canadian  hay  tedder  tl...: 
took  the  county  by  storm.  They  were  rf- 
placed  by  the  hay  conditioner,  and  on  son:e 
farms  the  crimper  and  crusher  has  bei.;: 
exchanged  for  self-propelled  w^lndrowers.  I:i 
1955,  there  were  no  bulk  tanks,  but  plen  v 
of  discussion  for  and  against.  As  of  Jai.- 
uary  1965,  the  Cortland  County  sealer  .f 
weights  and  measures,  reports  145  tanks  c:i 
farms  in  Cortland  County. 

Other  significant  changes  have  been  far:a 
organization  mergers  and  reorganization:  a 
new  Interstate  highway;  Industrial  grow.i 
and  suburban  development  absorbing  soir.e 
of  the  good  farmland.  A  recent  event  th  :t 
will  probably  have  more  Impact  on  rur  ,1 
counties  such  as  Cortland,  than  any  other 
legislation  or  program  in  past  history.  Is  t  e 
Supreme  Court  order  of  reapportionmem 

What  does  the  next  10  years  hold  fon;.'' 
Certainly,  more  of  the  same  can  be  assure;. 
but  the  significance  of  it  all,  emphasizes  tie 
importance  of  (1)  being  alert  to  chai.^e 
through  education  and  informational  so.  "- 
ces;  (2)  analyzing  and  planning  for  the  b  t 
management  procedures;  and  (3)  developir.g 
the  very  best  leadership  abilities. 

What  is  your  opinion? 


Authorizing  Defense  Procurement  ard 
Research  and  Development 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE-^ 
Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

The   House   In    Committee  at  the  WIt 'e 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  un-ltr 
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consideration  the  bUl  (H.R.  7657)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  during  fiscal  year  1966  for 
procxirement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels,  and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  as  one 
of  the  newest  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Armed  Sei-vices,  I 
v.ould  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  sentiments  about  the  excel- 
icnt  manner  in  which  my  chairman  pre- 
sented the  $15  billion  military  procure- 
ment bill  in  the  House. 

It  was  another  demonstration  of  the 
t£fective  leadership  he  has  exhibited 
;  ;nce  assuming  the  chair  of  the  commit- 
tee upon  the  retirement  of  the  Honorable 
Carl  Vinson,  who  sei-ved  as  chainnan  so 
long  and  well.  We  who  are  freshmen  on 
I  he  Armed  Services  Committee  wiU  look 
to  L.  Mendell  Rivers  for  continued  lead- 
L  rship  of  the  same  high  caliber. 


President's  Order  on  the  Dominican 
Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1965 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  numerous  statements  being  issued 
daily  on  the  President's  order  dispatch- 
ing our  military  personnel  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  I  should  like  to  Insert  in 
he  Record  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  April  29,  1965,  on  this 
.-ubject. 

As  the  Press  has  so  ably  stated,  the 
F'resident  Is  working  and  acting  In  be- 
half of  our  citizens.  Were  he  to  Ignore 
'heir  plight,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
not  only  the  Americans  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  would  suffer.  Other  Amer- 
icans— within  our  own  borders — could 
feel  the  effects  of  our  Nation's  disregard 
of  rebellions,  even  small  ones,  so  close 
10  our  shores. 

The  President's  action  was  well  taken, 
I  believe — and  future  events  will  so  prove 
:t. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Sending  the  Marines 

President  Johnson's  timely  action  in  send- 
•ig  U.S.  Marines  to  protect  U.S.  citizens  In  a 
'riendly  neighboring  country  torn  by  armed 
-trlfe  Is  weU  taken — as  Is  his  urgent  new 
Ilea  for  warring  factions  within  the  Domini- 
can Republic  to  cease  fire. 

The  President  ordered  the  Marines  into 
the  island  Republic  only  after  new  fighting 
i:ad  broken  out  and  Dominican  military  au- 
iliorities  advised  that  U.S.  military  aid  was 
:i ceded  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  American 
(  itizens. 

The  political  situation  within  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  remains  unclear.  Tlie  Domin- 
•  r.an  AmbassadcM-  to  the  Organization  of 
.\merlcan  States  contends  efforts  to  over- 
ilirow  the  Government  were  the  '•finaliza- 
uon  of  Communist  plans  to  make  the 
Dominican  Republic  a  second  Cuba." 

Our  troops  are  officially  in  the  Caribbean 
nation  to  guard  U.S.  citizens  and  foreign 
nationals  who  ask  our  protection.  But  high 
r.fflcials  in  Washington  feel  that  we  had  an- 


other purpose  in  landing  marines — to  check- 
mate an  attempt  by  Cuba's  Communist  dic- 
tator, Castro,  to  extend  his  sway. 

If  that  Is  true,  It  is  welcome  evidence  that 
the  United  States  Is  willing  to  take  a  firmer 
stand  than  It  has  in  the  past  In  blocking 
subversive  activity  that  threatens  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  friendly  nations  in  Latin 
America. 


Law  Day  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  very  able  jurists  in  Minnesota,  the 
Honorable  Donald  Barbeau,  judge  of  the 
district  court  of  Hennepin  County,  was 
the  principal  speaker  in  Law  Day  cere- 
monies held  in  the  city  council  chambers 
in  the  city  of  Minneapolis  on  April  29, 
1965. 

His  message  is  brief  but  eloquent.  Law 
Day  is  every  day  for  the  conscientious 
jurist  who  must  exercise  constant  \'igi- 
lance  to  see  that  the  rights  of  all  those 
who  come  before  him  arc  protected. 

Because  this  message  speaks  so  clearly 
of  this  continuing  role  of  those  adminis- 
tering justice,  under  unanimous  consent, 
I  Insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

L.A.W  Day  U.S.A. — E\-ert  Day  U.S.A. 
(An    address    delivered    by    the    Honorable 

Donald  T.  Barbeau,  Judge  of  the  district 

court,  at  Law  Day  ceremonies  in  the  city 

council   chambers,   at  9:30  a.m.,   Apr.  29, 

1965) 

While  I  greatly  admire  the  setting  aside 
of  a  particular  day  each  year  as  Law  Day  to 
reaffirm  the  American  belief  in  law  and  peace 
as  opposed  to  the  totalitarian  belief  in  armed 
might,  I  must  point  out  that  those  of  us 
closely  connected  with  the  law  must  and  do 
practice  Law  Day  every  day  of  the  year. 

The  people  who  appear  in  our  courts  come 
from  all  levels  of  society,  rich  and  poor,  edu- 
cated and  uneducated,  man.  woman,  and 
child,  of  all  races  and  creeds,  the  poverty 
stricken  and  the  affluent,  the  alcoholic,  the 
mental  misfit,  all  reaching  out  for  an  Ameri- 
can way  of  Justice  administered  In  an 
equitable  manner. 

We  Jurists  think  of  Law  Day  every  day 
when  we  ascend  the  bench  and  see  before  us 
the  poor  and  downtrodden  and  persons  by 
the  thousands  burdened  with  almost  insur- 
mountable problems  of  existence. 

We  see  Law  Day  every  day  when  the 
American  system  of  Justice  is  able  to  extend 
itself  and  apprise  each  of  these  persons  of 
his  rights,  protect  his  constitutional  privi- 
leges and  give  each  and  every  one  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  himself.  Above  all,  we  see 
it  when  the  American  system  of  Justice  is 
able  to  furnish  help  and  succor  to  many  of 
these  citizens  who  are  enmeshed  in  prob- 
lems beyond  their  control. 

We  think  of  Law  Day  every  day  when  we 
see  the  great  legal  advocate  rise  to  defend 
these  same  impoverished  people,  regardless 
of  how  unpopular  or  impossible  the  cause 
may  be.  and  when  he  carries  such  cause  to 
the  highest  court  in  the  land,  not  always 
with  success,  but  always  with  sincerity. 

What  bulwark  would  freedom  or  the  In- 
nocent unjustly  accused  of  crime  have  if 
none  had  the  courage  to  defend? 

We  think  of  Law  Day  every  day  when  we 
consider  the  Judge  who.  to  quote  Socrates, 
"hears  cotnrteously.  answers  wisely,  considers 


soberly,  and  decides  impartially."  We  think 
daily  of  tlie  courts  as  being  the  guardians  of 
liberty  and  the  sentinels  who  watch  for  the 
capricious,  the  corrupt,  the  arbitrary,  and 
the  automatic.  We  see  It  every  day  In  the 
conduct  of  the  trial  judge  who  feels  it  is  his 
duty  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  his  God. 

The  citizen,  the  advocate,  and  the  judge, 
all  working  together  daily,  must  convince 
the  entire  world  that  we  have  the  finest  form 
of  justice.  This  can  be  done  by  the  daily 
guarding  of  our  precious  heritage  and  a  dally 
reaffirmation  of  our  belief  in  the  dignity  of 
man  because  freedom  itself  demands  con- 
stant vigilance.  We  must  all  dally  dedicate 
ourselves  to  fighting  for  freedom  for  "the 
man  next  door."  So  to  us  who  sit  as  jvidges 
••the  rule  of  right,  not  might"  is  a  living, 
vibrant  thought  that  must  be  present  day  in 
and  day  out. 

The  American  system  of  justice,  though 
not  perfect,  is  the  marvel  of  the  modern 
world.  Under  it  we  have  grown  and 
progressed  and  become  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  Nation  In  the  world. 

But  more  important  than  that,  today  in 
our  country  the  lowliest  person  under  our 
flag  enjoys  a  broader  opportunity  to  possess 
happiness,  more  equal  justice,  more  protec- 
tion of  life,  liberty  and  property,  and  a  great- 
er personal  freedom  than  has  ever  been  pro- 
vided for  the  corrunon  man  by  any  other 
legal  system  In  recorded  history. 

Under  present  world  conditions,  with  all 
of  us  so  concerned  lest  nations  and  peoples, 
forgetting  law  and  morality,  turn  to  mutual 
destruction,  we  need  all  the  more  every  day, 
us  well  as  Law  Day.  to  work  for  a  day  when 
law  may  govern  nations  as  it  does  men  with- 
in nations. 

Thoughtful  persons  do  not  need  to  be  told 
that  otu-  Government  cannot  long  exist  once 
respect  for  the  law  is  destroyed.  Any  apathy 
or  indifference  to  the  great  rights  of  Ameri- 
can Justice  may  deprive  us  of  many  of  them. 

It  Is  most  proper,  therefore,  that  on  Law 
Day  U.S.A.  and  every  other  day  we  rededicate 
otu-selves  to  the  idea  of  the  preservation  of 
a  free  society  with  equality  and  Justice  for 
all. 


His  Victory  Our  Loss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OP    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11. 1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  mixed  emotions  that  I  heard  last 
week  of  the  official  election  as  interna- 
tional vice  president  of  the  United  Steel - 
workers  of  America  of  my  dear  friend, 
Joseph  P.  Molony  of  Buffalo.  For  while 
I  and  countless  of  my  fellow  citizens  in 
Erie  County  are  gratified  and  proud  that 
our  neighbor,  Joe  Molony,  has  been  ele- 
vated by  his  brother  steelworkers  to  the 
second  liighcst  post  in  the  Nation's  third 
largest  trade  union,  we  stand  to  lose  a 
wonderful  member  of  our  civic  commu- 
nity. 

Much  has  been  written  in  recent  years 
about  the  development  of  the  so-called 
"union  bureaucrat,"  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
there  have  been  those  both  within  and 
without  the  house  of  laboT  who  have 
spoken  sharply  about  the  leadership  of 
the  American  trade  union  movement. 
Some  have  suggested  that  their  former 
ideals  and  aspirations  have  been  shelved 
in  favor  of  personal  gain  and  power. 
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There  is  no  question  but  that  this  has 
been  the  case  in  many  unions,  but  it  is 
indeed  refreshing  to  know  that  three 
decades  in  the  labor  movement,  through 
both  good  and  bad  days,  have  not 
changed  the  principals  and  standards  of 
Joe  Molony.  who  has  earned  the  respect 
and  the  admiration  of  leading  indus- 
trialists, statesmen  and  civic  leaders. 

Our  neighbor  and  friend,  Joe  Molony, 
has  been  saluted  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  for  his  determination  and  reso- 
lution to  seek  the  fruits  of  the  American 
way  of  life  for  the  some  1  million  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Steelworkers.  He  is 
indeed  in  the  tradition  of  Phillip  Mur- 
ray, the  beloved  founder  of  his  union, 
and  of  the  other  great  figures  of  the 
American  trade  union  movement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  no  objection. 
I  would  like  to  insert  the  following  edi- 
torial   tribute    which    appeared    in    the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  on  May  4,  1965: 
His  Victory  Our  Loss 

Now  that  the  election  of  the  Abel -Molony 
ticket  of  the  United  Steel  Workers  is  official 
even  though  the  result  Is  not  conceded  by 
incumbent  President  David  J.  McDonald,  we 
congratulate  the  winners.  But  especially  so 
to  ■Joe"  Molony.  who  is  known  in  Buffalo 
not  only  as  a  forthright  and  courageous  and 
intelligent  labor  man  but  as  a  civic  leader. 
As  such  he  has  been  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
good  government  in  Buffalo  and  Erie  County. 

E<l  Kelly,  our  respected  labor  reporter,  ad- 
vifrs  that  Mr.  Molony's  election  as  vice  pres- 
ident of  United  Steel  Workers  doubtless 
moans  he  will  have  to  move  himself  and  his 
headquarters  to  Pittsburgh,  the  center  of 
activity  for  the  million-member  Steel  Work- 
ers Union.  This  will  be  a  gain  for  the  steel 
workers,  we  believe,  but  it  will  be  a  serious 
loss  in  the  political  areas  in  which  Mr. 
Mulony  has  been  active  and  has  made  his 
voice  heard  and  judgment  felt  in  this  com- 
munity. There  are  those  who  will  be  gUid 
to  see  l!!m  go.     We  are  not  among  ihrm. 


Laotian  National  Day,  May  11 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  Tl^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27, 1965 

Ml".  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
11,  1947,  Laos  pi-omulgated  its  first  con- 
stitution. This  constitution  was  to  be- 
come a  kind  of  modern  statute  for  the 
kingdom,  which  received  its  independ- 
ence from  France  2  years  later.  In  Laos. 
May  11  has  been  designated  National 
Day  and  today  is  the  18th  anniversary  of 
that  important  and  historic  occasion. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate His  Majesty  King  Sri  Savang 
Vatthana.  His  Royal  Highness  Prime 
Minister  Souvanna  Phouma,  and  His 
Royal  Highness,  the  Laotian  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  Prince  Tiao  Kham- 
pan. 

It  is  an  appropriate  time  to  turn  our 
attention  to  the  Kingdom  of  Laos.  There 
is  a  tendency  for  our  eyes  to  focus  on  the 
developments  in  South  Vietnam  and  to 
ignore  what  is  happening  in  Laos.  Yet 
Laos,  as  much  as  its  neighbor  to  the 
south,  is  deeply  engaged  in  a  grim  strug- 


gle for  survival.  Both  countries  are 
waging  a  war  against  Communist  subver- 
sion and  penetration. 

The  front  pages  of  newspapers  are 
filled  with  reports  from  South  Vietnam — 
about  the  most  recent  air  strike  against  a 
Vietcong  stronghold  or  the  arrival  of  a 
new  contingent  of  marines.  On  rare 
occasions  a  column  or  two  on  Laos  may 
appear  in  an  inside  page.  In  Laos  there 
is  none  of  the  temfX)  or  drajna  of  the  con- 
flict in  South  Vietnam.  Perhaps,  for 
this  reason,  it  is  often  called  -the  quiet 
war."' 

We  should  not  forget,  however,  that  the 
struggles  in  Laos  and  South  Vietnam 
are  indivisible.  The  leaders  in  Hanoi 
are  masterminding  both  offensives  and 
their  goal  in  each  case  is  the  same. 
Their  aim  is  clear  and  unmistakable — 
to  bring  the  people  of  both  countries  un- 
der Communist  domination. 

A  year  ago  the  Communist  Pathet  Lao 
were  rapidly  gaining  ground  and  the 
Royal  Lao  government,  as  represented  by 
its  neutralist  and  right  wings,  was  falling 
apart.  Indeed,  it  seemed  that  Laos  was 
almost  lost.  The  last  12  months,  how- 
ever, have  seen  some  x-emarkable  changes. 
Prime  Minister  Souvanna  Phouma  has 
consolidated  his  power  and  is  for  the 
moment  confident  and  prepared  to  battle 
with  the  Communist  guerrillas. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  these  gains.  On  the  18th 
anniversary  of  its  "national  day"  the 
kingdom  of  Laos  faces  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  future.  In  the  year  to  come 
each  day  will  be  a  test  of  the  people's 
strength  and  will  to  survive.  We  in  the 
United  States  honor  these  democratic 
and  freedom-loving  people.  Their  cour- 
age in  these  days  of  crisis  assures  them 
of  the  continued  close  suppoit  of  the 
American  people.  1 


The  President's  Agonizing  Choice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  column  by  Max  Lerner 
which  was  reprinted  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  May  10,  1965  by  the 
International  Latex  Corp. 

Mr.  Lerner  has  put  his  finger  directly 
on  one  of  the  tremendous  problems  fac- 
ing our  President. 

The  article  follows: 

President  Johnsons  Agonizing  Choici; 

(Note. — Tl\e  following  article  from  the  pen 
of  a  renowned  political  liberal,  a  distin- 
guished scholar  and  widely  read  columnist, 
sheds  light  where  so  much  heat  is  now  being 
generated.  Reason  ond  fact  are  u.'^cd  here 
to  counter  the  confusions  l}orn  of  passion 
;i;!d  noise. 

(We  are  c(;nvir.ce(j  ih't  >.tr.  M.-^ix  Lerner 's 
article  should  be  read  by  Americans  and 
Latin  .'\mencans  alike;  and  by  thoie  wlio  find 
strange  comfort  in  cnticii-ing  President 
Johnson  for  his  cour.igeous  decit^ions  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  disr;ster. 


(A.  N.  Spanel,  founder  chairman.  Interna- 
tional Latex  Corp.) 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  knows  Latin  Ameri- 
ca better  than  I  do,  says  it  will  be  a  long, 
hot  summer  in  the  Caribbean.  Certainly 
what  has  happened  in  Santo  Domingo,  turn- 
ing a  lovely  city  into  a  charnel  house,  sug- 
gests that  there  are  volcanic  political  pas- 
sions in  the  area.  The  bloodshed  wears  th.> 
aspect  not  only  of  a  rebellion  but  of  a  civi: 
war.  with  longstanding  hatreds  coming  into 
play  and  old  accounts  being  settled. 

In  this  jungle  of  passions.  anti-Americ.:i! 
hatreds  emerged  very  early  in  the  rebellior.. 
President  Johnson  had  to  act  swiftly  to  gf 
American  civilians  out.  But  most  politicu: 
decisions  have  plural,  not  single,  motive^ 
H.iving  entered  the  Dominican  Republic  t' 
s.ne  lives,  the  American  troops  have  stayci 
to  prevent  anarchy,  seal  off  the  chance? 
of  a  Communist  takeover,  and  await  thv 
beginnings  of  a  new  frame  of  political  order. 

One's  first  impulse  is  to  say  that  this  was 
a  monstrous  blunder,  awakening  long  muted 
memories  of  marine  landings  and  gunboa' 
diplomacy,  and  feeding  the  Castro  image  of 
.American  imperialism.  Yet  one  cannot  sto; 
there,  without  raising  a  haunting  question 
Wliat  was  the  alternative  for  Presldeir. 
Johnson?  Was  it  to  appeal  to  the  OAS 
Tliere  would  be  days  and  days  before  anv 
practical  action:  and  If  the  revolt  did  in- 
deed contain,  as  a  second-stage  effect,  tho 
design  for  a  Communist  takeover,  the  OA'- 
action  v.ould  have  come  far  too  late.  O: 
was  the  alternative  simply  to  stay  out.  or 
to  get  out  again  immediately  after  the  firsi 
evacuation  of  Americans,  and  let  events  take 
their  course? 

It  isn  t  enotigh  to  point  out  in  a  holiei- 
th.m-they  way  what  must  have  been  obviou- 
enough  to  Johnson,  Rusk,  Bundy.  and  Ton-. 
Alann-  that  the  decision  was  a  dangero'i 
one.  Bvit  was  there  any  alternative  th.v 
would  have  been  any  less  dangerous?  Run- 
nmg  a  country  isn't  a  question  of  makin.' 
choices  between  the  beautiful  decisions  and 
the  damned  ones.  It  is  often  an  Impossibl'. 
choice  between  a  blind  alley  and  a  somewha- 
less  blind  one.  and  a  President  is  lucky,  even 
as  he  enters  a  dark  tunnel,  that  he  can  ser- 
a  thin  shaft  of  light  at  the  far  end. 

The  whole  decision  in  the  Dominican  oper- 
ation, as  it  transpired  in  the  minds  of  thr- 
President  and  his  advisers,  was  made  In  thi 
sliadow  of  Cuba.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the 
shadow  shouldn't  have  been  there — but  ii 
was.  Too  much  blood  has  been  spilt  in  Cubn . 
too  many  lives  have  been  blasted  there,  too 
much  heartbreak  and  frustration  and  re- 
morse have  been  felt  in  'Washington  to  leave 
the  slate  blank. 

The  pro-Bosch  leaders  now  say  that  the 
Communist  elements  in  the  revolt  are  no' 
many,  and  that  the  irresponsible  ones  got 
out  of  control.  Maybe  so.  Certainly  Bosci. 
himself  is  a  decent  committed  democrat  witli 
a  small  d.  even  if  he  is  an  ineffectual  politic;:! 
leader.  But  after  the  Castro  e.xperienci 
should  one  h..ve  expected  President  Johnson 
to  take  a  course  of  action — or  nonaction — 
that  might  well  have  led  to  a  second  Cub^ 
on  American  shores?  For  him  to  have  done 
so  would  not  only  have  been  out  of  character 
an  out  of  philosophy:  it  would  also  havi 
run  counter  to  the  kind  of  President  mc" 
of  tlie  American  people  think  he  is.  and  tlu- 
kind  of  belief  they  have  In  him. 

Well.  then,  once  the  American  troops  c.nv 
in.  why  h.is  President  Johnson  piled  up  m^ir  ■ 
and  more  thousands  of  them?  Isn't  eac!; 
detachment  he  sends  a  further  slap  at  thi- 
Luiin  American  self-image?  Here  again  onr- 
must  t;o  back  to  Cuban-American  historv 
this  time  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  The  sh.idow 
of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  hangs  even  mor^ 
heavily  over  Washington  than  the  shado-.v 
of  Castro's  persistence  in  power.  If  the  B.t} 
of  Pigs  invasion  was  a  mistake  then — as 
everyone  now  agrees— the  failure  to  carry  it 
through  in  full  force  compounded  the  mis- 
take  m.iny    times   over.     That  was   m   Kcr.- 
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nedy's  mind  when  he  had  to  make  a  decision 
on  the  Russian  missiles  In  Cuba.  It  will  be 
in  the  mind  of  every  President  for  some  years 
to  oome.  If  history  is  lights  and  shadows,  It 
IS  mostly  shadows. 

Of  course  there  has  been  an  outcry  from 
the  Latin  neighbors  and  partners  of  the 
United  States.  II  I  were  a  Brazilian,  a  Mexi- 
can, a  Chilean,  I  should  probably  be  Joining 
ua  the  outcry.  Yet  if  I  asked  myself  what 
.alternative  there  was,  I  should  have  no 
answer.  I  suspect  strongly  that,  however 
great  the  outcry  has  been,  it  would  have 
been  dim  and  pale  alongside  the  withering 
contempt  of  the  Latin  American  leaders  If 
the  United  States  had  done  nothing,  if  its 
citizens  had  been  killed,  and  if  the  revolt 
liad  led  to  another  Castro  regime — or  a  Cas- 
tro-oriented one — in  Santo  Domingo. 

The  satisfying  fact  is  that  the  OAS  politi- 
cal presence  has  been  enabled  to  establish  it- 
self alongside  the  'U.S.  military  presence. 
There  axe  dead  to  be  biu-ied,  wounds  to  be 
botind  up,  food  to  be  distributed,  the  rou- 
tines of  life  to  be  restored.  A  new  leadership 
will  in  time  be  found,  and  with  heavy  eco- 
nomic aid  It  will  be  able  to  make  a  new 
beginning  of  order.  'Whatever  may  be  said 
against  the  Americans,  they  will  not  stay  any 
longer  than  the  minimal  need  for  them. 
They  will  get  out.  That  would  not  have  been 
true  of  the  Castroitee,  if  they  had  been 
given  a  chance  to  turn  the  rebellion  into  a 
class  dictatorship. 
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HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  our  colleague  from  Chicago,  Con- 
gressman Prank  Anntjnzio,  was  honored 
by  the  Filippoo  Mazzei  Post  No.  1, 
Illinois,  of  the  Italian-American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States,  for  his 
outstanding  contribution  In  behalf  of 
veterans  legislation. 

I  should  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  fine  tribute  given  Mr. 
Anntjnzio  and  also  to  Include  his  own 
remarks  delivered  in  Chicago  on  Loyalty 
Day,  May  1,  1965.  We  can  all  find  great 
inspiration  in  Mr.  Annunzio's  eloquent 
words  regarding  Loyalty  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  two  documents  fol- 
low: 

A  TRIBrXE  TO  CONGRESSM.\N  FRANK 

Ax>rcNZio 
(By  Dr.  James  P.  Greco,  commander,  Italian 
American    War    'Veterans    of    the    United 
States,  Inc.) 

We  are  pleased  to  have  with  tis  this  eve- 
ning the  distinguished  Congressman  from 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Dlinois,  Hon.  Frank  Annunzio. 
We  welcome  him  as  &  friend;  but  his 
presence  here  tonight  is  of  even  greater  sig- 
nificance—he is  a  champion  of  veterans 
everywhere. 

From  his  earliest  beginnings,  Congressman 
ANNtJNzao's  interest  in  civic  affairs  has 
prompted  him  to  work  for  and  ■with  the  peo- 
ple— recognizing  their  needs  and  their 
deeds — filling  those  needs  and  praising  their 
deeds. 

A  look  at  the  long,  impressive  list  of  his 
accomplishments  makes  one  wonder  how  one 


man  could  have  done  so  much.  His  driving 
vitality  earned  him  a  bachelor  of  arte  de- 
gree and  a  master's  degree  from  DePaul  Uni- 
versity. He  entered  the  teaching  profession 
and  guided  students  in  many  of  our  Chicago 
schools. 

As  a  fighter  for  human  rights,  he  was  in 
the  trenches  many  years  ago.  After  he  was 
named  director  of  labor  in  1949.  he  issued  a 
bulletin  which  drastically  eliminated  dis- 
crimination in  employment  services.  He  con- 
tinually worked  for  the  educational  and  leg- 
islative betterment  of  the  labor  community. 

For  his  service  to  the  Catholic  Youth  Or- 
ganization, Prank  received  the  CYO  Bishop 
Shell  Medal — Club  of  Champions.  His  fos- 
tering of  good  relations  between  Italy  and 
the  United  States  impelled  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment to  award  him  the  Medal  of 
Solidarity  during  the  crucial  period  of  World 
War  II. 

Even  in  private  business  Prank  found  time 
to  be  part  arid  parcel  of  a  mtiltitude  of  cirtc 
and  charitable  organizations.  And  Just  to 
prove  this  man  is  human,  he  is  married  and 
the  father  of  three  lovely  girls.  To  his  four 
grandsons,  he  is  simply  and  affectionally 
"Grandpa." 

Frank  typifies  the  expression.  "Service  be- 
fore self,"  and  he  is  not  a  man  who  is  satis- 
fied to  go  on  past  performance.  His  projected 
plans  for  the  futtire  Include  the  procurement 
of  a  congressional  charter  for  the  national 
organization,  the  establishment  of  a  nation- 
al shrine  for  Italian -American  War  Veterans. 
He  has  been  instnunental  in  sectuing  a  40- 
bed  hospital  on  tlie  West  Side  of  Chicago 
which  wiU  be  biUlt  in  1966. 

On  March  12  of  this  year,  we  were  honored 
to  have  Frank  represent  the  Pillppo  Mazzei 
Post  at  the  ceremonies  at  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  and  at  the  wreath-laying 
ceremony  at  the  Kennedy  gravesite  in  Arling- 
ton Cemetery. 

And  so  this  evening  we  feel  it  particularly 
fitting  that  we  present  Hon.  Frank  An- 
nunzio with  the  flag  of  the  country  he  is 
serving  so  well.  May  it  long  stand  in  his  of- 
fice in  Washington  as  a  reminder  of  the  high 
est-eem  In  which  he  is  held  by  his  friends  of 
the  Fiiippo  Mazzei  Post. 


LoTALTT  Day 
(Ey  Congressman  Frank  Annunzio) 

1  am  very  happy  to  be  here  with  you  to- 
night and  very  honored  to  be  Invited  to  share 
your  observance  of  Loyalty  Day.  In  March 
1961  the  late  Senator  Wiley,  of  Wisconsin, 
predicted  that  our  country  during  the  1960'8 
wUl  face  "threats  to  our  seciirity  and  sur- 
vival greater  than  ever  before  in  our  history." 
In  this  spring  of  1965.  the  truth  of  his  words 
is  becoming  appallingly  apparent.  Never  has 
our  country  had  greater  need  of  our  loyalty. 
and  never  has  there  been  a  time,  more  ur- 
gent in  its  demand,  for  all  Americans  to  step 
forward  and  give  expression  to  their  loyalty. 

I  did  two  things  when  I  first  'began  to  think 
of  speaking  to  you  tonight.  I  looked  up  the 
dictionary's  definition  of  loj-alty,  and  I  looked 
back  over  the  history  of  Loyalty  Day  in  order 
to  review  it  briefly  with  you.  From  time  to 
time,  our  office  has  been  asked  what  Is 
Loyalty  Day.  how  it  does  differ  from  Law- 
Day,  and  why  are  they  both  celebrated  on 
the  same  d.iy. 

Loyalty,  according  to  Mr.  Webster,  is  the 
st-Tte.  qiuUity.  or  instance  of  being  loyal,  and 
one  of  the  definitions  of  loyalty  is  "being 
faithful  to  the  lawful  government." 

In  1961,  the  chairman  of  Loyalty  Day  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Thomas  B.  Etean, 
published  an  article  entitled  "Loyalty  Day — 
Americtmism  in  Action."  It  appeared  In  the 
'VFW  magazine,  and  In  it  he  reviewed  the  be- 
ginnings of  Loyalty  Day.    He  wrote: 

"When  the  Communists  In  the  United 
States  flaunted  their  anti-American  beliefs 
with  the  visual  aid  of  annual  May  1  parade 


in  the  heart  of  New  York  City,  the  VFW  par- 
ried this  strategy  •with  the  sponsorship  of 
another  parade — this  one  dedicated  to  the 
spirit  of  Americanism.  Subsequently  the  May 
1  parade  by  Commvmists  in  New  York  became 
a  memory." 

Loyalty  Day  then  was  the  idea  of  a  veter- 
an's organization,  whose  members  had  fought 
on  land  and  sea.  It  was  the  brainchild  of 
men  who  knew  the  horrors  of  war  and  who 
were  determined  that  all  people  of  this  coun- 
try should  understand  the  sacrifices  of  ■war 
and  rededicate  themselves  to  a  love  of  coun- 
try which  these  fighting  men  had  demon- 
strated in  the  past. 

The  idea  was  enthusiastically  received. 
The  American  Legion  and  numerous  other 
groups  Joined  in  celebrating  Loyalty  Day  In 
State  after  State,  city  after  city.  Then  Gov- 
ernor after  Governor  in  all  the  States  joined 
the  list  of  those  proclaiming  May  l  as 
LiOj'alty  Day. 

In  1955,  Congress  by  a  special  proclamation 
designated  May  1,  1965,  as  Loyalty  Etey,  and 
3  years  later  the  Congress  officially  designated 
May  1  of  each  year  as  Loyalty  Day. 

The  resolution  was  introduced  in  Congress 
by  Mr.  'Van  Zandt  in  the  House,  who  said 
he  did  it  at  the  request  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  He  offered  an  explanation  of 
why  May  1  was  chosen,  when  he  said : 

"The  idea  of  a  patriotic  celebration  Is  an 
excellent  means  of  countering  communism. 
May  Day  demonstrations  was  conceived  •  •  • 
about  30  years  ago.  It  'was  agreed  that 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  and  attention 
focused  on  loyal  Americans  rather  than  sub- 
versive elements  •  •  •  (and  that  the  day 
should  be)  dedicated  to  openly  expressing 
loyalty  to  our  Nation  and  its  cherished  Ideals 
of  liberty  and  freedom.  In  short,  the  vir- 
tues of  true  Americanism  were  given  the 
public  spotlight  as  a  fitting  and  conclusive 
rebuttal  to  the  vaunted  claims  of  the  Com- 
munists." 

Tlie  Joint  resolution  requested  the  Presi- 
dent to  order  the  flag  to  be  displayed  on 
Government  buildings  and  to  invite  the  peo- 
ple to  observe  Loyalty  Day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies. 

In  the  same  year  that  Congress  designated 
May  1  as  Loyalty  Day,  President  Eisenhower 
proclaimed  May  1  as  Law  Day,  and  3  years 
later  Congress  by  Joint  resolution  ofBclally 
designated  May  1  of  each  year  as  Law  Day. 
The  result  Is  that  we  celebrate  both  Law 
Day  and  Loyalty  Day  on  May  1,  but  no  one 
has  ever  suggested  that  the  two  observances 
on  the  same  day  conflict  In  any  manner. 

If  you  recall  with  me  the  definition  of 
loyal  as  "being  faithful  to  the  lawful  gov- 
ernment," you  wUl  see  why  no  question  was 
ever  asked.  However,  the  newspaper.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes,  on  May  1,  1958,  carried 
an  editorial  on  "Law  and  Loyalty,"  which 
summarized  the  affinity  of  the  2  days  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Fortunately  the  ICeas  do  not  conflict. 
Dedication  to  the  principles  of  government 
tmder  law  and  loyalty  to  our  country  go 
h;ind  in  hand.  Proper  observance  of  the 
law  brings  of  itself  loyalty  to  the  country 
and  loyalty  to  the  country  must  result  in 
recognition  of  law  which  governs  the  peo- 
ple." 

A  good  citizen  obeys  the  law  and  Is  loyal 
to  his  country.  A  loyal  man  Is  faithful  to 
the  lawful  government.  America  today  is 
being  challenged  by  a  ruthless  world  and  by 
countries  without  principles  who  are  dedi- 
cated only  to  the  will  to  conquer  and  to  ac- 
complish world  domination.  I  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  Join  with  you  in  this 
Loyalty  Day  observance  to  demoiistrate  to 
the  world  that  we  In  America  are  free  and 
friendly  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  should  be  free  and  friendly, 
and  in  addition,  we  are  united  as  one  people 
living  loyally  under  law. 
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Reds  Learn  L.BJ/s  Tough 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

"  OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11,  1965 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Amer- 
icans can  point  with  pride  to  the  dy- 
namic  leadership  of  President  Johnson 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

We  in  America — and  especially  we 
Members  of  Congress — have  long  ad- 
^nired  the  President  for  his  ingenious 
insight  into  the  domestic  problems  that 
coiifront  oui-  people.  We  have  seen  him 
cope  with  these  complex  problems  with 
an  amazing  ability  and  outstanding  ef- 
fectiveness. 

But  only  in  recent  weeks  has  the  world 
learned  of  the  leadership  greatness  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  This  Nations  re- 
cent actions  in  Vietnam  and  in  Central 
America  have  focused  the  world  spotlight 
on  our  courageous  Commander  in*  Chief, 
who  has  charted  his  course  of  leadership 
in  the  free  world  conununity  and  pro- 
claimed his  position  to  the  people  of  all 
nations. 

There  were  skeptics,  of  course.  There 
V,  ere  those  who  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
the  President's  policies.  However,  more 
and  more  leaders  of  liberty-loving  na- 
tions evei-ywhere  are  supporting  these 
policies  and  joining  with  our  President 
in  standing  firmly  united  against  our 
common  Communist  foe. 

Now.  perhaps  more  than  ever  before 
in  recent  history,  the  free  world  stands 
strongly  in  unison  against  the  aggres- 
sive acts  of  our  enemy.  This  united 
front  is  due  greatly  to  the  detennined  ac- 
tion and  firm  know-how  leadership  of 
President  Johnson. 

Surely  all  Americans,  and  indeed  the 
entire  free  world,  owe  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Our  Nation'o  editors,  who  have  fol- 
lowed closely  the  turn  of  events  in  for- 
eign affairs,  appreciate  and  understand 
the  international  importance  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  courageous  actions.  In 
this  connection.  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  in.sert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  by 
Mr.  Robert  G.  Spivack  as  it  appeared 
ill  the  May  5, 1965,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Journal-American. 

Tliis  article  clearly  demonstrates  that 
the  American  people  are  strongly  in  sup- 
port of  our  great  President: 

I  From  the  New  York  Journal-American. 

May  5.  19651 

W.^TC•!LON  THE  Potomac:  Reds  Le.^rn  L.B.J. 's 

Tough 

(By  Robert  G.  Spivak) 

Washington. — President  Johnson  is  prov- 
ing as  much  of  a  professional  in  his  handling 
of  international  crises  as  In  domestic  affairs. 

In  every  open  confrontation  with  the  Com- 
nuinists  during  his  17  months  as  President 
tliey  have  more  than  met  their  match.  Where 
tlie  Communists  have  tried  to  capitalize  on 
iimbigiiity,  chaos,  and  confusion,  as  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  President  has  not 
been  found  wanting  either. 

It  has  taken  the  Communists,  torn  by  dis- 
.^ension  and  under  heavy  Chinese  pressure,  a 
little  time  to  realize  what  they  were  up 
again.sr.     The   new  President   was,  to  them 


and  to  many  Americans,  an  tuiknown  quan- 
tity. But  they  may  be  catching  on.  The 
best  measure  of  how  badly  they  have  been 
hurt  is  how  loudly  they  have  howled  since 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnamese  military 
installations. 

No  one  expects  them  to  let  \ip  in  their  ef- 
forts to  probe  for  L.B.J.'s  weak  spots,  or  give 
up  taunting  here  and  testing  there,  looking 
for  whatever  openings  they  can  find.  But. 
unlike  some  of  L.B.J.'s  fuzzy-minded  critics 
at  home,  they  are  completely  realistic. 

If  there  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained  in 
Santo  Domingo,  they  will  retreat,  since  res- 
toration of  constitutional  government  under 
the  liberal  Juan  Bosch  was  never  their  real 
objective.  In  Vietnam  there  are  new  indi- 
cations that  they  would  like  a  temporary 
cessation  to  hostilities,  bccatise  of  the  pun- 
ishment tliey  have  l)een  taking  and  might 
yet  take. 

Has  the  President's  policy  succedcd  in 
North  Vietnam?  Perhaps  it  is  too  early  to 
tell.  Btit  one  European  expert  on  Far  East- 
ern affairs  who  briefed  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  executive  session 
forecast  nearly  a  month  ago  tliat  Red  China 
would  react  cautiously  to  the  American 
action. 

Now,  obscured  by  the  headlines  from  the 
Dominican  Republic,  comes  news  that  the 
Vietcong  guerrillas  say  they  do  not  want 
"volunteers"  from  China  or  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  they  want  to  win  the  war  them- 
selves. It's  a  good  propaganda  line,  espe- 
cially since  their  allies  have  not  seemed  over- 
eager  to  have  a  military  confrontation  with 
the  United  States. 

What  of  the  President's  intervention  in  the 
Dominican  revolt?  At  this  stage  there  are 
several  mysteries  about  that  unhappy  affair, 
especially  its  timing.  Perhaps  Bosch  will 
explain  why  at  this  particular  moment  an 
effort  was  made  to  overthrow  the  civilian 
junta.  Bosch  is  no  Castroite;  he  is  a  close 
friend  of  former  Gov.  Munoz-Marin  of 
Puerto  Rico,  who  is  a  good  friend  of  the 
United  Stat-es. 

But  he  is  also  something  of  a  political  in- 
nocent. The  whole  affair  looks  very  ama- 
teurish, not  simply  because  Castroites  and 
other  Comminiists  could  be  expected  to  move 
ill  quickly  and  try  to  take  control,  but  be- 
cause the  rebels  did  not  understand  how 
L.B.J,  would  respond. 

The  President  is  aware  that  the  Domini- 
can military  are  no  friends  of  democracy, 
that  many  are  ex-Trujilloites.  But  he  could 
not  risk  a  second  front  being  opened  against 
the  United  States  while  we  were  engaged  in 
Vietnam.  Better  than  others  he  knows  the 
inside  story  of  the  halfway  measures  taken 
at  the  Bay  of  Pigs;  he  was  determined  there 
would  be  nothing  like  that  again. 

Johnson  does  not  expect  the  presence  of 
U.S.  Marines  to  solve  the  Dominican  prob- 
lems. They  were  a  temporary,  but  neces- 
sary, expedient.  But  to  know  when  to  take 
such  measures  and  to  act  decisively  is  what 
distinguishes  the  pro  from  the  amatetir. 


Rumanian  Independeace  Day 


SPEECH 

OF 


I 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10.  1965 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  20 
years  ago  Soviet  communism  crushed  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  many  civ- 
ilized European  nations,  among  them 
the  sovereign,    constitutional,    and   so- 


cially progressive  Kingdom  of  Rumania, 
established  on  the  10th  of  May  1881. 
Transformed  into  a  so-called  peoples  re- 
public, Rumania  today  is  in  fa!ct  a  Soviet 
colony,  ruled  by  the  naked  force  and 
incredible  terror  of  totalitarian  tyranny. 
To  stifle  the  national  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple, even  the  celebration  of  the  10th  of 
May — the  traditional  national  holiday — 
has  been  forbidden.  Today  only  the  ref- 
ugees scattejed  over  the  free  world, 
many  of  them  in  our  own  countiy,  arc 
able  to  pei'petuate  the  sacred  tradition 
and  in  so  doing,  to  draw  our  attention 
to  the  present  tragedy  and  the  just  as- 
pirations of  their  oppressed  people. 

As  a  nation  conceived  in  freedom  and 
committed  to  its  defense  everywhere,  we 
Americans  feel  deeply  saddened  by  the 
plight  of  the  Rumanians  and  appreciate 
highly  their  valiant  resistance  to  tyranny 
as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  general 
struggle  against  the  Communist  menace. 
Let  us  therefore  take  advantage  of  the 
anni\ersary  of  the  10th  of  May  to  con- 
vey to  Rumanians  everywhere  the  sin- 
cere sympathy  and  the  very  best  wishes 
of  the  American  people.  Let  us  assure 
them  anew  of  our  determination  to  pur- 
sue, with  prudence  of  course,  but  with 
firmness,  our  national  commitment  as 
defenders  of  freedom.  We  consider  the 
right  of  all  peoples  to  freely  choose  their 
governments  as  sacred  and  inalienable 
and  in  the  common  interest  of  peace. 
Thus  we  cannot  and  will  not  acquiesce  in 
their  enslavement  or  accept  the  status 
quo  as  permanent.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  dutybound  to  support  their  striv- 
ings for  freedom  by  all  peaceful  means, 
and  express  our  conviction  in  the  ulti- 
mate victory  of  our  common  efforts. 

Recent  developments  in  the  Commu- 
nist world  add  considerable  substance  to 
our  hopes,  especially  concerning  the  Ru- 
manians. A  great  deal  has  been  written 
recently  about  a  seemingly  radical 
change  of  mind  and  policy  by  Rumania's 
Communist  rulers,  who  are  alleged  to 
have  become  politically — but  not  mili- 
tarily and  economically — "almost  inde- 
pendent"  of  Moscow,  eager  to  put  na- 
tional interests  above  Communist  alle- 
giance and  to  intensify  contacts  with  the 
West.  Consequently  the  West,  and  our 
administration  particularly,  has  decided 
to  encourage  by  all  means,  mainly  eco- 
nomic, the  Bucharest  regime  in  its  new 
orientation. 

We  certainly  welcome  any  change  for 
the  better  in  Rumania,  provided  it  be 
genuine,  and  we  wholeheartedly  approve 
any  American  help,  provided  it  improves 
the  lot  of  the  people  more  than  it 
strengthens  the  Communist  regime. 
Well  knowing  that  it  was  the  stubborn 
will  for  freedom  of  the  Rumanians  which 
compelled  their  rulers  to  make  certain 
"concessions"  to  the  national  sentiment 

and  national  interests,  we  must  make 
it  clear  that  we  do  not  intend  to  recog- 
nize the  Communist  regime  as  legitimate, 
or  to  bail  it  out  from  its  self-created  eco- 
nomic chaos  simply  for  its  own  sake. 
Our  intention  is  to  alle\aate  the  lot  of 
the  people  and  thus  make  them  more 
able  to  assert  more  forcefully  their  will  to 
freedom.  Any  confusion  or  misrepre- 
sentation concerning  this  fundamental 
position  might  tend   to  dishearten    the 
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Rumanians,  weaken  their  spirit,  and 
make  our  generosity  self-defeating. 

We  must  not  forget,  v/ishful  interpre- 
tation of  current  events  notwithstanding 
and  despite  the  welcome  release  of  thou- 
sands of  political  prisoners,  that  Ru- 
mania's regime  continues  to  enforce  "So- 
cialist discipline,"  that  is,  police  terror, 
more  ruthlessly  than  any  other  regime 
in  the  Soviet  camp.  Would  it  be  too 
much  to  ask  the  Bucharest  rulers  to 
grant  at  home  at  least  the  degree  of  free- 
dom and  respect  for  human  rights  which 
has  become  common  in  Poland  and  even 
Hungary?  How  else  can  they  find  in  the 
West  the  good  will,  and  the  dollars,  they 
so  desperately  need  and  want? 

Confident  that  our  Government  is  well 
aware  of  the  complexities  of  this  situa- 
tion and  will  move  with  wisdom,  we  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  unbending  spirit  of 
the  Rumanian  people,  who  have  com- 
pelled their  rulers  to  enter  upon  the  path 
of  national  interest.  This  gives  us  re- 
newed confidence  that  the  ideals  of  free- 
dom and  independence  so  eloquently 
symbolized  by  the  10th  of  May  will  once 
more  prevail. 


H.R.  7765:    HEW  Appropriations  Bill 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  tlie  bUl  (H.R.7765)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  the  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  has  been  actively 
concerned  with  youth  since  its  inception 
in  1918.  In  the  past  few  years,  however, 
the  Employment  Sei-vice  has  attempted 
to  reappraise  its  services  to  youth  in  an 
effort  to  see  what  changes  could  perhaps 
be  innovated  to  best  meet  the  employ- 
ment needs  of  youth  today.  In  the 
process  of  this  examination,  it  was  de- 
cided that  although  much  was  being 
done  for  youth  in  the  existing  1,900  local 
employment  offices  aci'oss  the  Nation,  it 
was  not  enough.  The  outcome  was  the 
recommendation  for  establishing  a  net- 
work of  youth  opportunity  centers  with 
at  least  one  center  in  every  State. 

These  centers  are  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  USES  system,  but  will  be 
housed  in  separate  facilities  and  only 
provide  services  to  youth  ages  16  to  22. 

They  will  sei-ve  as  a  focal  point  for  all 
Govc-'nment  and  community  efforts  to 
aid  youth.  The  Job  Corps  and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  will  rely 
heavily  on  these  centers  to  do  the  initial 
recruiting  and  screening  of  applicants 
for  their  respective  programs  as  well  as 
to  provide  supportive  sei-vices  for  their 
projects  once  they  are  operational.  In 
those  communities  having  a  community 
action  program,  the  YOC  will  serve  as 


an  important  resource  for  youth  referral 
in  their  community  wide  program. 

As  of  May  1,  1965,  some  29  separate 
centers  opened  their  doors  and  became 
operational.  Hopefully  before  the  end  of 
the  1965  fiscal  year,  there  will  be  approxi- 
mately 139  centers  open  in  some  105 
different  major  metropolitan  areas  of 
om-  coimtry.  From  those  reports  which 
have  been  received,  the  general  response 
to  the  few  operating  centers  thus  far 
has  been  more  than  just  enthusiastic. 

Unfortunately,  these  centers  will  not 
be  enough.  There  are  many  other  ui'ban 
areas  not  provided  with  these  highly  spe- 
cialized services  to  youth.  Rural  areas 
are  also  neglected  by  this  present  distri- 
bution of  centers.  In  one  case  in  a  New 
England  State,  a  youth  traveled  50  miles 
on  foot  from  a  rural  area  to  the  nearest 
center  for  help.  In  the  Appalachian 
area,  a  number  of  rural  youth  have  trav- 
eled 30  miles  or  more  to  reach  a  center. 
Those  centers  which  are  proposed  for 
this  first  year  of  operation  are  all  in  the 
more  heavily  populated  sections  of  the 
States  which  gives  little  hope  for  the 
rural  youth  to  benefit  from  the  services 
of  a  designated  place  where  he  may  re- 
ceive personalized  service  relating  to  em- 
ployment. 

These  centers  are  a  \ital.  important 
segment  of  our  attempt  to  relieve  the 
economic  frustration  of  our  jobless  youth. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  and  fii^m  belief  that 
they  should  be  encouraged  and  expanded. 

The  solution  to  the  dilemma  was  of- 
fered by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
itself,  of  wliich  I  am  a  member.  When 
it  stated  its  refusal  to  approve  the  E>e- 
partment's  request  for  the  additional  ap- 
propriation, it  noted  that  this  "is  going 
to  mean  a  severe  curtailment  of  some 
activities  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
feels  are  quite  important,  if  legislation  is 
not  enacted  to  increase  the  limitation." 

It  is  my  conviction,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  legislation  to  raise  the  limitation 
on  ti-ust  funds  that  are  available  for 
grants  to  States  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  employment  service  ad- 
ministration should  be  speedily  intro- 
duced and  quickly  voted  into  law.  Other- 
wise, a  most  worthwhile  program  of 
needed  help  for  our  disadvantaged 
young  people  is  bound  to  suffer. 


Project  in  Human  Understanding 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1965 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  veiT  imaginative  and  thought- 
provoking  proposal  made  by  Prof.  Wen- 
del  H.  Stephenson,  of  the  University  of 
Oregon.  Professor  Stephenson  has  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  an  educated  dia- 
log to  help  break  down  some  of  the 
sectional  differences  that  mar  the  Amer- 
ican scene. 

He  has  advocated  a  student  exchange 


program  among  cooperating  universities 
in  the  North,  South,  and  West  for  the 
ptirpose  of  bringing  about  better  human 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  Amer- 
ican society.  Such  a  program  would 
help  break  down  some  of  the  prejudices 
that  exist  throughout  the  Nation— as  the 
problem  of  human  rights  issieither  sec- 
tional nor  regional,  but  is  nationwide 
and  can  only  be  solved  by  all  Americans 
working  together. 

The  student  director  of  the  north- 
south  project  at  the  University  of  Oiegon 
is  Richard  Rapp,  of  Baker.  Oreg..  who 
has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  follow- 
ing outline  of  Professor  Stephenson's 
proposal:  "A  Project  in  Human  Under- 
standing": 

Proposal  for  a  Project  in  Himan  Under- 
standing THROfCH  Exchange  of  Students 
Between  Southern  and  Northern  Univer- 
sities       " 

1  the  problem  and  the  purpose 
Tlie  attainment  of  human  rights  by  all 
Americans  is  a  national  problem  that  must 
be  resolved  before  the  Great  Society  can 
materialize.  The  problem  is  not  sectional  or 
regional;  it  is  nationwide.  Basically,  it  is  a 
problem  in  human  understanding,  and  it  in- 
volves all  Americans  irrespective  of  color, 
creed,  or  economic  and  social  status. 

The  concept  is  not  new.  Philosophers 
throughout  the  ages  have  given  attention  to 
it.  To  cite  one  of  them.  John  Locke  WTote 
effectively  on  the  subject,  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  17th  century,  in  his  two-volume 
"Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding.  " 
and  in  his  subsequent  treatise  "Of  the  Con- 
duct of  Understanding,"  both  merit  study  in 
the  20th  century. 

A  reputable  French  historian,  Marc  Bloch. 
put  in  trenchant  language  the  purpose  of  his 
guild.  "When  all  is  said  and  done. "  he  wrote 
shortly  before  facing  a  German  firing  squad 
in  1944.  "a  single  word,  'understanding.'  is 
the  beacon  light  of  our  studies.  Let  us  not 
say  that  the  historian  is  a  stranger  to  emo- 
tion. He  has  that,  at  all  events.  Under- 
standing.' in  all  honesty,  is  a  word  pregnant 
with  difficulties,  but  also  with  hope.  More- 
over, it  Is  a  friendly  word.  Even  In  action, 
we  are  too  prone  to  Judge.  It  is  so  easy  to 
denounce.  We  are  never  sufficiently  under- 
standing." 

2.    RESPONSIBLE,   OF    COLLEGE     AND     UNIVERSITIES 
FOR  ADVANCEMENT  OF  THE  DESIDtRATV.M 

Institutions  of  higher  education  must  pro-' 
vide  a  substantial  part  of  the  leadership  that^ 
will  ultimately  reduce  passion  and  prejudice 
and  substitute  therefor  thought  and  reason, 
comprehension,  and  understanding.  Edu- 
cated minds  can  contribute  immeasurably  to 
the  bett-er  society  of  the  future.  Thev  can 
improve  the  image  of  America  at  home,  and 
this  improvement  can  contribute  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  American  im.age  abroad. 

A  haif-century  ago  a  distinguished  Colum- 
bia University  teacher  and  scholar  addref^scd 
a  student  convocation  on  the  subject.  "Tlif 
University  as  a  Rationalizer.  "  He  divided 
mankind  into  two  categories,  men  of  senti- 
ment and  men  of  rea.son.  though  ncti.  n 
might  derive  from  both  emotion  and  ratio;;- 
ality.  Both  contributed  to  the  advancmnent 
of  society.  Feeling  and  emotion  i.ispircd 
noble  ends,  but  reason  should  supply  tl>? 
means  of  attaining  them.  A  univcrsiiv'5 
function  is  to  qualify  students  to  apply  ra- 
tionality in  defining  and  advancing  "social 
and  Individual  ends."  Rational  man  is  not 
barred  from  pursuing  Ideals  predicated  upon 
imagination  and  feeling,  but  he  must  "re- 
strain and  rescue  hapless  posessors  of  hair- 
trigger  emotions  and  untempored  zeal. "  even 
though  he  be  "pilloried  for  the  heinous 
crime  of  seeing  two  sides  to  a  question.  vhe:i 
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the  myopic  vision  of  his  fellows  asserts  that 
there  is  but  one." 

3.   THE    PROGRAMS    CLIMATE    OF    GPINIOM 

The  atmosphere  in  which  exclrange  and 
host  university  students  labor  should  be  one 
oX  congenial  cordiality.  The  old  ciilts  that 
have  dominated  much  northern  and  south- 
ern thinking  during  the  past  century  are  not 
conducive  of  a  practical  approach  to  mutual 
good  will.  Robert  Penn  Warren,  novelist, 
poet,  biographer,  and  historian,  put  it  strik- 
ingly in  his  philosophic  and  interpretive  es- 
say, "The  Legacy  of  the  Civil  War:  Medita- 
tions on  the  Centennial."  The  southern 
"great  alibi"  that  explains  and  condones 
everything  from  pellagra  and  iiookworin  to 
illiteracy,  and  the  northern  "treasury  of  vir- 
tue" that  convinces  the  section  that  it  is 
redeemed  by  history — are  "equally  unlovely. " 

The  words  of  a  Mississippi  statesman  and 
Jurist,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  post-Civil  War  Mem- 
ber of  House  and  Senate,  Cabinet  appointee 
of  Grover  Cleveland,  and  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  are  as  significant  today  as  they  were 
when  he  uttered  them  in  1874.  In  a  speech 
eulogizing  Charles  Sumner  of  Massachu- 
setts upon  that  stateraan's  death,  he  admon- 
ished, "My  countrjTnen,  know  one  another 
and  you  will  love  one  another."  In  a  less 
sentimental  age,  we  may  substitute  the  word 
"understanding"  for  the  second  verb  without 
changing  the  import  of  his  meaning.  The 
sentence  emphasizes  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed program. 

4.    THE  EXCHANGE  PLAN 

The  program  visualizes  an  exchange  of  stu- 
dents between  pairs  of  northern  and  south- 
ern universities.  Approximately  10  students 
from  university  S  would  migrate  for  a  year's 
study  at  university  N,  and  10  from  university 
N  for  a  year's  study  at  university  S.  Simi- 
larly, 10  or  12  other  pairs  of  schools  would 
exch.'inge  students. 

All  students  participating  In  the  program 
would  assemble  at  some  central  location  for 
a  week  of  orientation  before  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  term.  In  addition  to  general  ses- 
sions addressed  by  well-selected  government 
officials,  university  administrators  and  pro- 
fessors, and  student  body  leaders,  the  stu- 
dents from  paired  schools  would  hold  meet- 
ings to  discuss  topics  mutually  beneficial  in 
making  adjustments  to  a  new  environment. 

At  the  host  universities  migrating  students 
would  study  subjects  normally  a  part  of  pro- 
grams at  their  home  schools.  They  would 
also  enroll,  along  with  the  same  number  of 
students  from  the  host  \;nlversity.  In  a  col- 
loquium devoted  to  the  study  of  problems 
and  issues  that  affect  American  society  in 
its  social,  economic,  and  cultural  aspects. 
First-class  citizenship  for  Negroes  is  a  signifi- 
cant facet,  but  students  should  not  permit 
one  aspect,  now  at  attention's  focus,  to  ob- 
scure the  broader  perspective  of  the  whole 
human  understanding  panorama.  The  pro- 
gram is  broadly  conceived  as  an  important 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  Great  Society. 
Members  of  the  coUoquim  from  the  host  uni- 
versity should  recommend  to  the  administra- 
tion and  departments  concerned  the  selec- 
tion of  the  great  teacher,  or  teachers,  who 
will  conduct  the  class,  and  all  colloquium 
members  should  help  to  determine  the 
nature  and  content  of  the  course. 

Local  and  visiting  students  may  be  called 
upon  to  engage  in  panel  discussions  of  their 
studies,  with  an  equal  number  from  both 
groups.  They  may  accept  invitations  from 
student  organizations  at  other  institutions  in 
the  area.  If  in  their  good  judgment  the  cause 
of  human  understanding  can  be  served. 

Migrating  students  would  assemble  for  a 
second  time  at  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
at  some  central  location,  to  consider  sum- 
mary reports  from  the  several  groups.  Much 
thought  should  be  given  to  these  reports  as 
the  year  progresses  so  that  thev  will  not  be 
hastily  prepared  reflections  and  conclusions 
at   the   11th   hour.     They  will  be   the  Joint 


product  of  all  the  students  in  the  colloquium. 
and  participants  should  endeavor  to  assess 
the  thinking  of  the  whole  community  of 
students  and  regional  countrymen.  The  re- 
ports should  exhibit  the  maturest  Judgment 
of  which  young  adults  are  capable.  At  the 
second  general  assembly.'  students  from 
paired  schools  would  meet  for  the  exchange 
of  experiences  and  conclusions;  and  general 
sessions  would  consider  recommendations 
for  improvement  of  programs  in  futvire 
years. 

5.    PUBLICATION    OF    RSPORTS 

The  program  would  have  significance  far 
beyond  the  value  to  participating  students 
and  host  vmiversities  if  the  reports  were  pub- 
lished in  book  form  with  appropriate  editing 
by  the  director  of  the  project  to  eliminate 
needless  repetition  and  to  present  an  intro- 
ductory summary  of  finding  and  conclu- 
sions. A  book  with  some  such  title  as 
"Human  Understanding:  A  Basis  for  the 
Great  Society."  might  command  widespread 
attention;  and  if  the  suggested  sponsorship 
materializes,  it  might  be  officially  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

6.    QUALIFICATIONS    FOB    STUDENT    PARTICIPANTS 

Much  thought  Should  be  given  to  the 
qualifications  of  students  for  the  great  ad- 
venture. As  a  first  consideration,  students 
should  have  established  good  academic  rec- 
ords at  their  home  universities,  for  no  stu- 
dent body  would  wiih  to  be  represented  by 
members  who  have  little  talent  for  learning. 

The  success  of  the  program  would  depend 
in  large  measure  upon  sucb  qualities  as 
openmindedness  and  objectivity.  Students 
should  not  have  already  all  the  answers  to 
the  problems  of  American  society.  They 
should  have  capacity  for  calm  reflection  and 
judicious  appraisal.  Young  adults  can  be 
men  and  women  of  \axge  vision,  of  tactful 
demeanor,  of  serious  purpose- — dedicated  to 
a  twofold  purpose:  of  advancing  their  own 
personal  educationaJ  growth  through  study 
at  a  reputable  university  in  a  different  en- 
vironment; and  of  contributing  construc- 
tively toward  that  understanding  so  vitally 
necessary  in  improving  American  society. 

Provincialism  in  our  vast  oountry  is  still 
a  roadblock  to  understandng.  Jacques  Bar- 
zun,  French-lx)m  historian  at  Columbia 
University  and  now  dean  of  graduate  fac- 
ulties there,  spoke  of  this  subject  in  dis- 
cussing the  uses  of  history,  but  what  he 
said  would  apply  equally  to  any  discipline 
interested  in  understanding  our  heritage; 
the  elimination  of  provincialism  of  self,  the 
provincialism  of  time,  the  provincialism  of 
place. 

Herein  lies  a  great  challeiige  to  today's 
college  students. 

7.  SPONSORSHIP  I 

While  sponsorship  of  the  program  would 
be  primarily  the  concern  of  student  body 
organizations,  with  the  approval  of  univer- 
sity administrations  and  faculties,  some 
overarching  promotion  will  be  necessary. 
The  nature  and  significance  of  the  proposed 
program  of  student  interchange  wo\ild  ob- 
viously suggest  official  and  fuianci.il  spon- 
sorship by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  A  good  case  can  be 
made  for  underwriting  the  project  through 
the  Government's  Federal  aid  to  education 
program,  by  budgeting  funds  to  finance  the 
preliminary  and  subsequent  35.semblics.  for 
migrating  student  fellowships,  and  for  pub- 
lication of  reports. 

8.     PILOT     PRGCB 

The  present  emphasis  on  ^itainment  of 
the  Great  Society  would  indifcate  that  the 
time  is  propitious  for  initiation  of  the  ex- 
change student  progrtun  in  Ijximan  under- 
standing without  delay.  If  the  intervening 
months  between  now  and  naxt  September 
are  too  few  to  initiate  an  elaborate  program 
as  the  one  suggested  in  this  proposal,  then 
we  hope  that  a  pilot  program  involving  at 
least  four  or  five  pairs  of  universities  might 


begin  at  that  time.  This  nimaber  would 
give  substantial  standing  to  the  first  year'.s 
reports  and  to  recommendations  for  im- 
provement of  a  larger  scale  program.  In 
either  case,  however,  we  should  look  for- 
ward to  continuation  for  3  or  more  years. 
Submitted   by   Wendell   H.    Stephenson. 


Students  of  Mynderse  Academy   Under- 
take "SchooI-to-School"  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11,  1965 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  a  project  being 
undertaken  by  the  students  of  Mynderse 
Academy  in  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.  in  my 
congressional  district. 

The  students  of  this  school  have  or- 
ganized a  "school-to-school"  program  in 
cooperation  with  the  Peace  Corps. 
These  young  people  are  contributing 
their  own  time  and  money  to  help  buy 
building  materials  for  a  school  in  Latin 
America. 

I  want  to  express  my  great  admiration 
for  these  students.  Their  action  is  typ- 
ical of  the  vast  majority  of  our  yoimg 
people,  who  do  understand  and  demon- 
strate their  deep  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  peoples  of  distant  parts 
Of  the  world.  Their  realization  of  the 
responsibilities  of  citizens  of  the  free 
world  is  an  important  step  toward  ob- 
taining lasting  peace  and  cooperation 
throughout  the  world  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Two  newspaper  articles  describing  the 
project,  one  from  the  Syracuse  Herald 
Journal  of  March  11.  and  the  other  from 
the  Geneva  Times  of  March  12,  follow: 

[From  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Journal, 
Mar.  11,  1965] 

Students  To  Sponsor  Peace  Corps  School 
Seneca  Falls.— The  student  council  of 
Mynderse  Academy  has  organized  a  new  stu- 
dent project  which  Is  a  school-to-school  pro- 
gram to  help  build  a  school  through  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Members  of  various  committees  are  Au- 
gust Slnicropl,  Bob  Rosenkrans,  Nancy  Gil- 
lespie, Jlnamy  Marrapese,  Harold  Sanderson, 
Bertha  Morgan,  Sam  Scibona,  Steve  Aronson. 
Andy  Batty,  Mark  Fullerton.  Jean  Hunting- 
ton. Charlie  Marsh,  Danny  Tompkins  and 
Nancy  Capacci. 

Each  student  Is  taking  part  In  this  "per- 
son to  person"  diplomacy  by  donating  $1.50 
of  money  he  or  she  has  earned.  The  con- 
tributions are  expected  to  total  $1,000.  Tlie 
money  will  be  used  for  building  materials 
for  a  school  which  will  be  built  by  the  citi- 
zens of  a  village  in  Latin  America  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Peace  Corps  worker  in  the 
area. 

By  promoting  education,  each  Mynderse 
student  is  doing  a  part  to  stamp  out"  illiter- 
acy which  is  the  breeding  ground  of  the  in- 
fectious blight  of  communism.  Not  only  is 
this  a  humanitarian  program  to  aid  others 
and  show  Mynderse  Academy's  spirit  and 
concern  for  the  betterment  of  our  world,  the 
press  was  told  Wednesday,  "but  it  is  also 
generating  a  new  Interest  In  world  affairs  in 
the  high  school  students."    It  is  hoped  that 
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this  drive  wUl  Inspire  other  groups  in  cen- 
tral New  York  to  take  a  more  active  interest 
in  world  problems,  Marr  added. 


[From    the    Seneca    (N.Y.)    General   Times, 
Mar.  12,   1965] 

Using  Personal  Funds — Peace  Corps  School 
Project  op  Mtnderse  Student  Council 

Seneca  Falls. — The  Student  Council  of 
Mynderse  Academy,  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Ed  Marr,  has  organized  a  new 
£  indent  project,  a  school  to  school  program 
to  help  establish  a  school  through  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Members  of  various  committees  are  Augie 
Sinicropl,  Bob  Rosenkrans,  Nancy  Gillespie, 
.'im  Marrapese,  Harold  Sanderson,  Mark  Ftil- 
lerton,  Bertha  Morgan.  Sam  Scibona.  Steve 
Aronson,  Andy  Batty,  Jean  Huntington, 
Cliarlie  Marsh,  Dan  Tompkins  and  Nancy 
Capacci. 

Each  student  is  taking  part  in  this  person 
to  person  diplomacy  by  donating  $1.50  of 
:!ioney  he  or  she  has  earned.  The  contribu- 
ions  are  expected  to  total  $1,000.  The 
money  will  be  used  for  building  materials  far 
;i  school  which  will  be  built  by  the  citizens 
of  a  village  In  Latin  America  under  the 
■=  upervision  of  a  Peace  Corps  worker  in  the 
.  rea. 

By  promoting  education,   each  Mynderse 
tudent  Is  doing  a  part  to  stamp  out  Illiteracy 
'hich  Is  the  breeding  ground  of  the  infec- 
•lous  bllglit  of  communism,  said  Marr. 

Not  only  Is  this  a  humaritarian  program 
o  aid  others  and  show  Mynderse  Academy's 
pirit  and  concern  for  the  betterment  of  the 
vorld,  but  it  is  also  generating  a  new  interest 
.n  world  affairs  in  the  high  school  students. 
The  drive,  it  is  hoped,  wiU  Inspire  other 
roups  in  Central  New  York  to  take  a  more 
ctive  interest  In  world  problems. 


Statement  of  Representative  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal  Before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11, 1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.      Mr.  Speaker,  un- 

<ler  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

Congressional  Record,  I  would  like  to 

et  forth  at  this  point  my  testimony  given 

his  morning  before  the  Joint  Committee 

un  the  Organization  of  Congress. 

The  statement  follows: 
-tatement  of  Representative  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal  Before  the  Joint  Committee 

on  the  ORGANIZ.ATION  OF  CONGRESS,  MaT   11. 

1965 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congress.  A 
"systematic  scrutiny  of  congressional  proce- 
dures, rules,  and  mechanics,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  a  precondition  for  maintaining  the  health 
and  vitality  of  the  legislative  branch. 

Voices  more  experienced  and  knowledge- 
able than  mine  have  urged  a  reexamination 
"f  the  full  spectrum  of  congressional  opera- 
tions. I  will  not  presume  to  undertake  any- 
thing of  such  scope.  I  appear  today  in  hopes 
that  my  experiences  can  help  this  orgnniza- 
tional  introspection  be  fully  representative 
of  all  congressional  sentiment. 

Even  as  the  increased  burden  of  work  has. 
perliaps.  complicated  the  procedures  of  Con- 
gress as  a  whole,  so  has  it  rendered  more 


difiQcult  the  job  of  the  individual  Members  of 
the  legislative  body.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  my  term  of  service,  I  have  been 
particularly  anxious  to  discover  ways 
whereby  my  own  personal  service  to  constitu- 
ent and  Congress  could  be  made  mere  effi- 
cient. 

In  anticipation  of  these  hearings.  I  have 
attempted  to  crystallize  my  own  views  and 
share  them  with  several  experts  on  manage- 
ment and  office  organization.  Several  weeks 
ago  I  asked  representatives  of  the  firm  of 
Daniel  J.  Cantor  &  Co..  a  management  con- 
sultant organization  in  Philadelphia,  to  meet 
with  me  in  Washington,  to  examine  the  en- 
tire operation  of  my  own  office.  Including  my 
v.'ork  and  that  of  my  staff,  and  to  discuss  in 
some  detail  possible  waj"s  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  Individual  congressional  offices. 
It  was  my  feeling,  Mr.  Cliairman,  that  their 
detached  study  of  the  means  and  methods 
by  which  I  myself  function  as  a  legislator 
might  provide  the  best  possible  perspective 
for  offering  useful  testimony  to  this  com- 
mittee. In  several  frank  discussions,  certain 
proposals  seemed  to  emerge  which  I  believe 
could  be  helpful  to  our  joint  project  of  study- 
ing congressional  organization. 

It  seems  to  me  Congress  might  well  profit 
from  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Man- 
agement Adviser  to  be  available  to  any 
Member  of  the  House  or  Senate  who  felt  that 
professional  management  advice  might  In- 
crease the  efficiency  of  his  office  operations. 
New  methods,  procedures,  and  equipment 
for  facilitating  business  organization  and 
operation  are  constantly  being  developed. 
Such  innovations  might  well  be  of  service  to 
the  individual  Member  in  such  diverse  but 
important  fields  as  the  utilization  of  staff 
talent,  the  budgeting  of  office  operations  and 
personnel,  the  processing  of  research  studies, 
the  arrangement  of  office  furniture,  the  or- 
ganization of  case  and  legislative  files,  and 
many  other  such  functions. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  appreciate  the 
extent  to  which  any  office  and  its  procedures 
must  be  an  extension  of  the  peculiar  needs, 
talents,  interests,  and  temperaments  of  the 
individual  Members.  Might  there  not  be. 
however,  certain  basic  plans  and  procedures 
common  to  all  offices  in  Congress — or  to  any 
efficient  complex  organization  for  that  mat- 
ter? And  might  there  not  be  certain  im- 
portant innovations  which  Informed  and 
sensitive  management  consultants  are  in 
business  to  keep  track  of — to  discover,  de- 
vise, and  develop — innovations  which  could 
help  any  one  of  tis  Improve  the  service 
he  renders  his  constituency  and  the  Con- 
gress Itself?  I  think  these  questions  can  be 
answered  In  the  affirmative.  My  own  experi- 
ence convinces  me  that  an  Office  of  Manage- 
ment Adviser  might  provide  a  permanent 
agency  for  advice,  whenever  any  Member 
sensed  the  need  for  consultation  on  how  to 
improve  his  own  operations. 

Surely  such  an  Office  would  be  of  inval- 
uable aid  to  the  new  Member,  unacquainted 
as  he  is  with  the  practical  complications  of 
his  new  role.  In  my  own  particular  case, 
at  the  beginning  of  my  service.  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  the  able  services  of 
an  administrative  assistant  with  great  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  congressional  opera- 
tions. There  are,  as  we  all  know,  many  new 
Members  who  are  not  that  fortunate. 

The  Office  of  Management  Adviser  that  I 
am  projecting  could  be  a  repository  of  ideas 
on  how  to  establish  and  develop  an  indi- 
vidual congressional  office.  It  would  be 
sensitive  to  the  requirements  of  serving  dif- 
ferent types  of  constituencies,  or  different 
legislative  functions.  And,  In  all  cases,  It 
would  be  the  faithful  servant  of  the  indi- 
vidual's Member's  own  requests,  needs,  and 
even  whims. 

Naturally  such  an  office  will  not  spring  up 
overnight.  Before  becoming  fully  equipped 
to  service  the  varied  needs  of  diverse  con- 
gressional offices,  It  would  have  to  acquaint 


itself  with  all  available  services  now  present 
and  offered,  and  It  would  have  to  study  the 
full  spectrum — and  I  am  convinced  this  ex- 
ists— of  possible  improvements  and  Innova- 
tions. 

I  am  equally  emphatic,  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
maintaining  that  there  would  be  nothing 
compulsory  about  the  services  rendered  by 
an  <^ce  of  Management  Adviser.  Its  sole 
purpose  would  lie  in  being  constantly  avail- 
able upon  request;  we  would  call  it,  not  have 
it  call  us.  Members  fully  satisfied  with  their 
own  operations  would  have  no  occasion  to 
deal  w^ith  such  an  office.  But  the  availability 
of  professional,  expert,  objective,  and  de- 
tached advice  on  ways  to  improve  the  means 
by  which  we  do  our  job  seems  to  me  fully 
consistent  with  the  goal  of  an  effective  and 
efficient  Congress. 

n 

Another  area  that  I  believe  warrants  at- 
tention is  that  of  congressional  personnel 
hiring  procedures.  As  of  now,  there  Is  no 
central  hiring  office  or  personnel  pool  to 
service  the  staff  needs  of  Individual  Mem- 
bers. An  Office  of  Personnel  might  be  a 
clearinghouse  for  trained  and  aspiring  con- 
gressional employees.  It  could  be  equipped 
to  offer  Members  names  and  background  ma- 
terial on  available  staff.  It  could  supervise 
an  extensive  Intern  prc^am,  something 
many  Members  seem  to  be  making  more  use 
of.  It  might  also  provide  greater  career 
stability  for  our  aids  whose  services  are 
often  unique  and  valuable.  There  might  be 
developed  a  standing  pool  of  employees  to  be 
called  upon  to  assist  particular  offices  on  peak 
days,  or  under  circumstances  of  illness,  leaves, 
or  -vacations.  As  with  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment Adviser,  such  a  service  would  simply  be 
available  to  Members  on  request,  and  would 
in  no  way  constitute  the  sole  sources  of  em- 
ployment. But  again,  its  availability  and 
readiness  to  serve  our  unanticipated  needs 
constitutes  its  potential  contribution  to  con- 
gressional efficiency. 

in 

In  reflecting  upon  means  of  Increasing  my 
own  efficiency,  I  have  also  been  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  finding  specialized  infor- 
mation and  expert  advice  on  legislative  prob. 
lems  in  a  reasonably  short  period  of  time. 
Certain  proposals  have  occurred  to  me  as 
means  to  that  end. 

First,  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  is. 
of  course,  an  Invaluable  aid  to  all  of  us.  I 
would  hope,  for  that  reason,  that  the  joint 
committee  would  consider  ways  of  expand- 
ing and  increasing  the  Service's  resources. 
Obviously,  the  workload  of  this  session  is  un- 
precedented. The  Legislative  Reference 
Service  is  too  important  not  to  recel\-e  care- 
ful and  sympathetic  attention. 

Second,  there  might  also  be  ways  to  im- 
prove and  enlarge  the  services  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  think  many  Members 
wotild  find  a  subject  index  in  each  dally 
Record  of  significant  value.  Rather  than 
leafing  through  every  page  of  every  Record 
looking  for  a  particular  topic,  we  might  save 
much  time  by  being  able  to  ttirn  to  an  index 
in  order  to  discover  which  Issues  were  covered 
that  day,  and  where  such  Items  might  be 
found. 

Third,  let  me  also  raise  the  iKissibility  of 
devfeloplng  some  sort  of  dally  press  digest 
which  could  reproduce  and  capsullze  im- 
portant editorial,  feature,  or  reix>rtorial  Jovir- 
nalism  from  the  national  press.  Not  one  of 
us  has  time  to  read  as  many  newspapers  as 
he  would  like.  Such  digest  could  serve  \i8  by 
reproducing  those  stories,  reports,  or  expres- 
sions of  opinion  which  are,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  unavailable  to  Members. 

Fourth,  and  p>erhaps  most  Important,  we 
might  also  expand  the  present  means  of 
securing  legislative  expertise  by  authorizing 
ofBce  budget  allowances  specifically  for  ex- 
penditure for  consultations  with  experts  not 
In  Government  service.    There  may  be  times, 
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for  example,  when  the  views  of  a  single  ex- 
pert are  particxilarly  pertinent  to  a  legisla- 
tive concern  of  a  Member.  At  present  that 
Member  can  only  call  upon  the  services  of 
such  an  expert  informally — usually  without 
being  able  to  offer  remuneration.  A  small 
allowance  might  yield  a  large  Improvement 
in  the  quality  of  legislative  work  by  provid- 
ing a  Member  with  resources  for  seeking  out 
ideas  and  expertise  not  available  from  his 
own  staff,  committee  staff,  or  established 
Government  services. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  there  are  serv- 
ices not  presently  available  to  Members  of 
the  Congress  which,  were  they  available, 
would  be  utilized  and  would  improve  the  ef- 
ficiency and  quality  of  congressional  opera- 
tions. None  of  the  recommendations  I  ha^-e 
made  today  need  be  instituted  without  full 
consideration  of  their  impact  and  utility.  We 
might  be  prepared  to  institute  trial  periods — 
an  approach  perhaps  useful  for  an  Office  of 
Manngement  Adviser. 

Our  duties,  functions,  and  interests  seem 
to  he  rising  in  geometric  proportion  to  our 
resoiirces.  To  acquit  ourselves  well  luider 
such  conditions,  we  must  be  prepared  to  en- 
tertain new  ideas  and  procedures,  often  de- 
veloped outside  Congress  or  outside  Wash- 
ington. Such  a  process  seems  to  me  prac- 
tical, pronilsing,  and  democratic. 

Finally,  lest  my  remarks  emphasize  the 
technical  and  dreary  side  of  congressional  or- 
ganizallon,  let  me  raise  a  strong  plea  for  a 
guaranteed  congressional  vacation — each 
summer,  at  specified  times — in  order  to  allow 
US  to  be  efficient  family  men  as  well  as  effi- 
cient Members  of  Congress.  Unlike  any  other 
Job  I  know  of,  there  Is  no  promise  of  a 
planned  vacation  for  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives. Naturally,  such  plans  would  be  made 
subordinate  to  the  Nation's  needs.  Surely 
rest,  reliixation.  and  the  resultant  renewal  of 
enerpes  lead  to  a  more  efficient,  modern,  and 
resix>nsive  20th-century  Congress. 


Speaking  of  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Associated  Taxpayers  of  Idaho  is  an 
organization  devoted  to  exposing  gov- 
ernment waste  of  taxpayers'  money.  It 
is  an  organization  dedicated  to  good 
government,  criticizing  when  it  deems  it 
necessaiy,  and  praising  when  praise  is 
due. 

Mr.  Max  Yost,  executive  manager  of 
Associated  Taxpayers  of  Idaho,  has  re- 
cently sent  to  me  an  evaluation  of  the 
weakne.ss  of  controlled  economy  as  it 
relates  to  medicare  taxes,  due  to  go  into 
effect  next  Januai*y,  and  the  cut  in  excise 
taxes  proposed  by  the  administration. 

Controls  beget  controls,  Mr.  Speaker, 
until,  ultimately,  control  is  lost  over  con- 
trols. We.  in  the  Congress,  should  heed 
the  warning  given  in  this  thought-pro- 
voking article  as  we  deliberate  even  more 
controls. 

The  article  follows: 

Speaking  of  Taxes 
Is  there  weakness  In  controlled  economy? 
The  difficulty  of  control  Itself  Is  the  weak- 
ness:  control  of  taxes,  control  of  expendi- 
tures, control  of  debt,  control  of  Inflation. 

H.M. 


When  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
last  week  presented  to  the  Chief  Executive 
and  the  Cabinet  a  rather  glowing  report  of  re- 
cent economic  gains,  they  also  cautioned 
against  certain  "challenges"  which  may  lie 
ahead  and  against  being  "led  into  the  mis- 
take of  assuming  that  continuing  gains  at 
the  recent  rate  are  assured— either  for  the 
second  half  of  this  year  or  for  the  second  half 
of  the  decade."  "In  the  moatJis  ahead."  the 
Council  stated,  "solid  economic  advances 
will  depend  heavily"  on  the  proposed  excise 
tax  reductions  and  liberalization  of  the  so- 
cial security  benefits.  There  are,  however,  ap- 
parently some  worries  about  both  the  excise 
cuts  and  the  proposed  incrervjes  in  social  se- 
curity taxes  to  finance  tlie  increased  benefits 
and  the  new  medicare  program. 

In  liis  January  budget  message,  the  Presi- 
dent indicated  he  would  propose  reductions 
in  excise  tax  liabilities  totaling  $1.75  billion. 
But  it  lias  been  rather  generally  predicted 
that  there  will  be  strong  pressures  for  larger 
excise  reductions,  and  this  is  undoubtedly 
one  reason  why  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Fowler,  in  his  recent  maiden  jiddress,  emph.i- 
sized  that  such  reductions  must  be  held  to 
a  "prudent  amount." 

According  to  reports  circulated  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  last  week,  soma  administration 
economists  are  also  concerned — even  before 
the  program  has  been  enacted — about  the 
possible  impact  on  the  economy  of  tlie  social 
security-medicare  tax  increase  which  woiild 
go  into  effect  next  January  1  under  the  bill 
(H.R.  6675)    recently  approved  by  the  House. 

The  tax  increases  scheduled  to  take  effect 
next  January  1  include  the  new  medicare 
tax.  and  no  benefits  under  the  program 
would  be  paid  out  until  July  1966;  so  for 
the  first  6  months  of  calendar  1966  this  tax 
will  be  taking  substantial  amounts  of  money 
out  of  circulation.  An  unnamed  official  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  was  quoted 
last  week  to  the  effect  that  "if  the  economic 
momentum  slows,  pulling  tbnt  much  money 
out  of  Circulation  the  first  half  of  next  year 
could  htirt." 

This  could  pose  sometliing  of  a  dilemjua. 
One  suggestion  that  has  bean  mentioned  is 
to  put  tlie  medicare  tax  in  effect  more  gradu- 
ally, or  even  postpone  it  until  mid-1966  when 
the  benefit  payments  begin.  This,  however, 
would  undoubtedly  run  into  strong  opposi- 
tion from  those  insistent  upon  sotmd  finan- 
cing of  tlie  program,  including  some  medi- 
care proponents.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fear  that  the  medicare  tax  would  have  an 
"economic  drag"  effect  is  very  likely  to  be 
used  as  one  argument  fijr  substantially 
higher  excise  reductions. 

That  is  the  way  controlled  economy 
works — the  hoop  gets  bigger  and  bigger  and 
bigger. 


Mr.  Peter  C.  Robertson,  Executive  Di- 
rector, Missouri  Commission  on  Human 
Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  one  of  my  con- 
stituents has  received  the  St.  Louis  Jun- 
ior Chamber  of  Commerce  Distinguished 
Service  Award.  The  recipient  of  the 
award  is  Mr.  Peter  C.  Robertson,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Missouri  Commission 
on  Human  Rights.  The  award  is  made 
each  year  to  the  man  of  the  St.  Louis 


area  between  the  ages  of  21  and  35  who 
has  made  the  most  exceptional  contri- 
bution to  his  community,  State,  and 
Nation.  Mr.  Robertson  was  the  young- 
est director  of  any  human  rights  com- 
mission in  the  entire  United  States.  He 
has  shown  much  determination,  imagi- 
nation, and  maturity  in  handling  his 
job.  He  lias  done  all  of  this  in  the  fac? 
of  low  salaries,  small  staffs,  and  lev, 
budgets. 

He  has  been  particularly  interested  in 
encouraging  civil  rights  groups  to  u*o 
the  legal  process  instead  of  resortin 
to  agitation  to  redress  their  grievance- 
They  have  been  sliown  that  the  legal 
process  is  a  really  meaningful  instrumeni 
of  equal  justice. 

Mr.  Robertson  feels  that  our  fret,' 
enterprise  system  which  limits  an  indi- 
vidual in  his  desire  to  work  not  because 
of  his  capabilities  but  because  of  som^ 
arbitrary  limit,  is  in  serious  trouble 
Any  system  that  allows  decisions  to  be 
made  on  some  ground  other  than  the 
merits  of  the  product  sold  or  the  servic 
rendered  is  in  danger  of  destroying  it- 
self. Our  laws  against  discrimination 
provide  a  helpful  framework  to  end  in- 
equalities; however,  they  must  only  be 
seen  as  a  framework.  This  framework 
needs  something  solid  to  back  it  up 
Despite  the  civil  rights  law,  our  society 
too  often  ignores  the  needs  of  the  Negro. 
He  is  discriminated  against  in  many 
phases  of  life.  Everyone  must  work  to 
fight  this  discrimination  so  that  the  law.s 
against  it  are  really  meaningful.  Until 
then,  the  Negro  will  be  tempted  to  fed 

that  our  legal  system  is  no  way  in  which; 
to  redress  his  grievances;  instead  he  will 
be  tempted  to  resort  to  demonstration.^ 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  State  of 
Missouri  is  privileged  to  have  a  youn. 
man  of  the  caliber  of  Mr.  Peter  Robert- 
son as  the  head  of  its  commission  or. 
human  rights.  I  would  like  to  show  m. 
appreciation  for  the  service  he  has  ren- 
dered to  his  State  and  to  the  Nation  by 
publishing  in  the  Record  the  text  of  sev- 
eral salutes  to  him.  I  would  also  like  th'' 
Congress  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  think- 
ing on  the  subject  of  human  and  civil 
rights.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
place  the  chamber  of  commerce's  an- 
nouncement of  his  selection  to  the 
award,  the  editorials  of  praise,  and  hi.- 
acceptance  speech  in  the  Record: 
I  From  the  St.  Louis  Argus,  Mar.  26.  1965' 
Better  Than  We  Deserve 

Recently,  the  St.  Lotiis  Junior  Chamber  <  ■ 
Commerce  selected  Peter  C.  Robertson,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Missouri  Commission  on 
Htiman  Rights,  as  its  Man  of  the  Year  anri 
gave  him  the  Distinguished  Service  Award 
That  award  is  given  each  year  to  the  man  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  35.  who  has  mad' 
the  most  exceptional  contribution  to  his  con:- 
munity.  State  and  Nation.  The  chambe;- 
could  not  iiave  selected  a  better  recipient  oi 
its  award. 

Mr.  Robertson  was  the  youngest  exectiti'  e 
director  of  any  iiuman  rights  commission  in 
the  Nation  when  he  assumed  the  post.  Yet 
he  has  shown  mature  sensitivity,  judgment, 
and  ability  seldom  readied  by  men  twice  ln'- 
age. 

The  award  noted  that  "he  has  taken  the 
lead  in  cncotiraging  civil  rights  groups  to  use 
the  legal  processes  instead  of  the  streets  ftr 
redrers  of  grievances."  This  Is  only  half  tlv:" 
story.     Much  more  importantly — he  has  at- 
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tempted  to  make  of  the  legal  process  a  really 
meaningful  instrument  of  equal  Justice  for 
Negroes  who  have  so  long  been  denied  equal 
protection  before  the  law.  Only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  is  successful  in  this,  will  we  pro- 
vide the  alternative  that  will  keep  people  long 
frustrated  by  the  law  from  seeking  solutions 
outside  the  law. 

His  activities  and  dedication  could  set  a 
pattern  for  the  Nation.  Yet,  Missouri  pays 
liim  the  lowest  salary  paid  the  executive 
director  of  any  of  the  other  25  State  human 
rights  commissions.  He  has  declined  offers 
at  almost  twice  what  he  is  now  making  so 
he  could  stay  and  finish  the  task.  He  can- 
not long  be  asked  to  do  this.  Missoiu-i  is  get- 
ting better  than  It  desert'es.  This  situation 
should  be  corrected  immediately. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Flash  Bulletin,  Mar.  15,   1965] 
Peter  C.  Robertson  Receives  St.  Lotjis  Jat- 

CEE      DiSTINGtTlSHED      SERVICE      AWARD      FOR 

1965 

One  of  the  highlights  of  otu-  Junior  cham- 
ber of  commerce  year  is  the  presentation  of 
oiu"  distinguished  service  award.  This  recog- 
nition Is  given  to  a  St.  Louis  man  between  tiie 
ages  of  21  and  35  who  has  accomplished  out- 
standing achievements  or  has  made  the 
most  Important  contribution  to  his  com- 
munity. State,  and  Nation.  This  year's  win- 
ner has  not  only  achieved  outstanding  ac- 
complishments, but  has  also  made  substan- 
tial contributions  to  the  social  betterment 
of  St.  Louis  and  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Robertson  is  a  1957  graduate  of  Ober- 
lin  College  and  in  1960  received  his  LL.B. 
from  Yale  Law  School.  During  his  under- 
graduate years  he  became  president  of  the 
College  Young  Democrats  and  since  gradu- 
ation from  law  school  has  become  a  member 
of  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missotu-i; 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court,  District  of  Coliun- 
bia;  and  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  Be- 
sides membership  in  local  and  Federal  t>ar  as- 
.'^ociations,  he  Is  a  member  of  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  and  regional  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Intergroup  Relations  Officials. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee Against  Discrimination  In  Housing,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  the  Mis- 
soiu-i  Association  of  Social  Welfare. 

In  the  fall  of  1960,  Mr.  Robertson  served 
as  the  assistant  to  the  director  of  research  for 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  and 
helped  prepare  the  backgroimd  materials 
used  by  Senator  Kennedy  for  his  television 
debates.  After  the  election,  he  went  to  work 
;"or  Congressman  Henry  S.  Reuss  as  legisla- 
tive assistant.  In  May  of  1963,  Mr.  Robertson 
was  named  executive  director  of  the  Missouri 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  the  position 
he  now  holds.  Among  the  numerous  duties 
of  his  oIBce  Is  the  administration  of  the  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Act  which  prohibits 
discrimination  In  employment.  At  the  time 
Mr.  Robertson  received  this  appointment  he 
was  28  years  old  and  the  youngest  executive 
fiirector  ever  appointed.  In  the  year  and  a 
half  since  his  selection,  he  has  brought  na- 
tional recognition  to  the  State  of  Missouri  by 
liandling  a  wide  variety  of  difficult  problems. 

Through  his  position  as  executive  director 
<■>{  the  commission,  he  has  taken  the  lead  in 
encouraging  civil  rights  groups  to  use  the 
legal  process  instead  of  the  streets  for  redress 
of  grievances. 

Private  enterprise  is  based  on  the  institu- 
tion of  private  property  and  cannot  thrive 
in  a  society  which  does  not  have  strong  re- 
gard for  law  and  order.  Mr.  Robertson's  work 
in  preserving  both  property  rights  and  hu- 
man rights  is  well  recognized  by  officials  of 
business  and  government  organizations  and 
by  the  public.  The  distinguished  service 
award  is  presented  to  Mr.  Robertson  tonight 
in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  strengthening  and  maintaining  the 
basis  of  otu-  society  in  a  practical  and  effec- 


tive manner  through  the  Missouri  Commis- 
sion on  Htmian  Rights. 

[FrcMn  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch, 
Mar.  19,  1966] 
Now  FOB  A  Sec»nd  Award 
Peter  C.  Robertson  has  won  the  distin- 
guished service  award  of  the  Junior  cham- 
ber of  commerce  here.  To  those  \(rho  never 
heard  of  Mr.  Robertson,  we  wotild  say  that 
he  is  one  of  the  most  effective,  and  yotuagest, 
public  servants  in  the  State.  A  Yale  Law 
School  graduate  with  some  exi>erlence  In 
Washington,  Mr.  Robertson  was  only  28  when 
he  became  executive  director  of  the  Missouri 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  His  is  an  understaffed,  underpaid, 
and  largely  one-man  operation  to  sustain  the 
State's  civil  rights  laws.  Yet  by  his  dedica- 
tion and  ability  he  has  won  generous  respect, 
even  among  critics  of  those  laws.  The  most 
fitting  award  for  him,  however,  will  be  pas- 
sage by  the  legislature  of  a  budget  suitable 
to  the  task  imposed  upon  him. 


ACCEPT.VNCE  Speech 

(By  Peter  C.  Robertson,  executive  director  of 
the  Missouri  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  delivered  In  St.  Louis  on  Thursday, 
Mar.  11,  1S65,  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
ceiving from  the  St.  Louis  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  their  Distinguished  Service 
Award  as  Man  of  the  Year) 

Mr.  James,  President  Halloran.  distin- 
guished guests,  lady  and  gentlemen.  I  ac- 
cept this  award  and  your  kind  words  on 
behalf  of  the  Missouri  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  which  I  view,  in  the  larger  sense, 
as  being  the  recipient  of  this  award.  I  am 
particularly  honored  and  grateful  when  an 
award  comes  from  a  group  such  as  the  St. 
Louis  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  which 
has  long  taken  meaningful  community  lead- 
ership in  a  wide  variety  of  Important  civic 
causes  for  the  benefit  of  our  city,  our  State 
and  our  Nation. 

Your  creed  which  Is  outlined  here  on  the 
banner  behind  me  pledges  you  and  your 
members  to  the  "brotherhood  of  man",  and 
it  is  well  kno\^-n  In  our  community  that  this 
is  not  just  a  pledge  but  a  report  on  the 
reality  of  so  many  of  your  actions. 

Other  sections  of  your  creed  outlined  on 
the  banner  behind  me  proclaim  that:  "Eco- 
nomic Justice  can  best  be  won  by  freemen 
through  free  enterprise"  and  "that  govern- 
ment shotild  be  of  laws  rather  than  of  men." 

In  this  spirit  particularly  do  I  accept  your 
award.  One  of  the  greatest  problems  con- 
fronting this  Nation  is  the  challenge  of  se- 
curing to  all  our  minority  citizens  the  "eco- 
nomic Justice"  so  long  denied  them.  To  do 
this  is  basic  to  the  success  and  siurvival  of 
the  free  enterprise  Bystem  which  you  sup- 
port in  your  creed. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  basis  of  that  free 
enterprise,  capitalistic,  system  is  really  the 
basis  of  the  law  which  our  agency  admin- 
isters— the  Fair  EmplojTnent  Practices  Act — 
which  prohibits  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment because  of  race,  creed,  color,  religion, 
national  origin  or  ancestry. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  free  enterprise 
system  is  a  system  In  which  a  society  allo- 
cates its  resources  on  the  basis  of  "dollar 
votes"  In  the  marketplace.  It  is  based  on 
the  asumption  that  if  all  products  and  serv- 
ices are  allowed  to  compete  In  that  market- 
place on  their  own  the  "dollar  votes"  will  be 
cast  for  the  most  efficient  product  or  service 
and  thus  only  products  and  services  will  be 
produced  and  delivered  which  tend  to  maxi- 
mize the  use  of  resources  in  our  society. 

One  has  only  to  think  of  the  recent  ill- 
fated  Edsel  made  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  to 
understand  how  important  this  is.  You  will 
recall  that  when  the  election  returns  were 
In  from  the  marketplace  that  Edsel  did 
not  receive  the  dollar  votes  of  our  consumers 
and  that  It  lost  the  election.    You  wUl  recall. 


further,  that  it  did  not  take  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  very  long  to  bring  to  a  screeching  halt 
the  allocation  of  any  resources  to  the  pro- 
duction of  that  Bdsel. 

To  point  out  the  main  distinction  between 
our  system  and  the  cooununlstic  system  one 
has  only  to  contemptlate  what  would  have 
happened  If  such  an  automotive  monstrosity 
had  been  produced  on  the  drawing  boards  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Whether  the  doUar  votes 
were  there  or  not,  whether  the  constmaer 
wanted  the  horrible  thing  or  not,  the  master- 
mind planners  of  that  nation  would  still  be 
decreeing  production  of  the  Edsel. 

When  a  man  seeks  employment  In  a  free 
enterprise  system  any  employer  or  labor 
union  or  employment  agency  which  places 
arbitrary  limits  upon  his  ability  to  obtain 
work,  which  limits  are  not  related  to  his 
qualifications  for  that  work.  Is  contributing 
to  a  destruction  of  the  very  basis  of  the  free 
enterprise  system.  They  are  destroying  the 
very  mechanism  by  which  that  system 
achieves  for  our  society  the  maximum  use  of 
our  resources.  In  t^jie  long  run  any  free 
enterprise  system  whose  economic  units  are 
making  decisions  not  based  on  the  merits  of 
the  product  sold  or  service  delivered  contains 
within  it  the  seeds  ot  Its  own  destruction. 
The  longrun  preservation  of  such  a  system 
depends  upon  achieving  a  solution  which 
can  remove  such  inequities. 

If  the  preservation  of  our  economic  system 
in  the  future  depends  on  this,  I  suggest  that 
the  preservation  of  our  entire  Nation  depends 
on  close  adherence  to  one  of  the  other  aspects 
of  your  creed:  "Government  should  be  of 
laws  and  not  of  men." 

If  there  Is  anything  that  underlies  the 
work  of  the  agency  for  which  I  work  It  is  a 
determination  to  achieve  a  solution  to  the 
racial  problems  of  our  society  through  legal 
proceedings.  In  fact.  If  you  will  permit  me 
a  personal  observation,  I  took  this  Job  for 

that  very  reason. 

As  a  htmian  being  and  as  an  American,  I 
was  deeply  concerned  with  the  massive  his- 
toric Injustices  that  we  have  done  and  con- 
tinue to  do  to  our  fellow  Americans  who 
happen  to  be  Negro.  As  a  lawyer,  I  was 
deeply  concerned  that  many  of  the  attempts 
to  remove  these  Injustices  were  being  made 
through  means  which  were  either  extralegal 
or  even  Illegal. 

However,  I  had  to  recognize — we  must  rec- 
ognize— the  underlying  causes  of  these  dem- 
onstrations. To  understand  them  Is  not  to 
support  or  even  condone  them.  But  we  must 
understand  them  and  their  historic  cause  If 
we  are  to  be  able  to  take  any  kind  of  mean- 
ingful steps  to  achieve  a  society,  which  is  free 
of  them. 

The  Negro  American  by  demonstrating  Is 
showing  that  he  has  given  up  faith  In  the 
use  of  the  legal  proceedings.  He  has  no  faith 
in  the  ability  of  the  legal  institutions  of  this 
society  to  obtain  justice  for  him.  History 
offers  him  very  little  reason  to  have  this 
faith.  We  promised  that  all  men  were 
"created  equal"  in  otir  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  It  meant  nothing  for  the 
Negro.  We  attempted  to  deliver  on  that 
promise  to  Negroes  with  the  passage  of  the 
13th,  14th  and  15th  amendments  after  the 
ClvU  War;  but  then  'sold  out'  on  their  en- 
forcement. Recently  we  have  enacted  more 
laws  which  we  hopefully  will  enforce  with 
more  vigor. 

We  only  have  to  remember  the  horrible 
scene  on  oiur  television  sets  as  recently  as 
last  Sunday — In  which  grown  men — agents 
of  the  State — waded  Into  a  group  of  women 
and  children  who  were  standing — not  march- 
ing— not  picketing — not  demonstrating — 
but  standing — and  started  to  hit  them  with 
sticks,  beat  them  on  the  heads,  and  kicked 
them  to  the  ground-breaking  limbs  and 
causing  great  pain  and  suffering — ^to  know 
that  In  many  parts  of  our  Nation  even  today 
the  officer  of  the  law  Is  not  appointed  be- 
cause he  can  obtain  equal  Justice  and  equal 
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treatment  for  all  otir  citizens.  He  Is  hired 
because — among  other  things — he  can  keep 
•the  Negro  in  his  place." 

We  are  very  fortunate  here.  Missouri  la 
not  Alabama.  In  Missouri  we  do  have  laws 
on  the  books.  We  have  a  fair  employment 
law  and  soon  we  will  have  a  public  accom- 
modations law.  These  provide  a  framework 
for  the  solution  of  these  very  serious  racial 
problems  and  Injustices  and  we  are  deter- 
mined, here  in  the  Missouri  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  to  make  it  a  meaningful 
framework.  We  are  determined  that  all  citi- 
zens in  the  State  of  Missouri  can  look  with 
pride  to  their  State  government  and  without 
hesitation  believe  that  it  will  stand  ready 
to  protect  their  rights  without  regard  to 
race.  And  only  if  we  can  succeed  in  this  can 
we  in  good  faith  expect  to  see  an  end  to 
demonstrations.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to 
end  these  demonstrations  without  making 
meaningful  changes  in  the  basic  discrimina- 
tory pattern  against  otir  Negro  citizens. 

In  Misso\irl  we  have  a  law  which  provides 
a  framework  for  solving  the  problem.  Last 
year  on  the  Federal  level  we  enacted  exten- 
sive new  legislation  to  provide  a  framework 
for  solving  the  problems  there.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  framework  which  exists  for 
achieving  a  meaningful  end  to  discrimina- 
tion in  voting  is  not  sufficient  and  is  not 
being  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Negro,  and 
for  that  reason  he  is  taking  to  the  streets 
again  in  the  city  of  Selraa.  Just  as  the  dem- 
onstrations in  Birmingham  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  ended  in  the  writing  of  Federal  fair  em- 
ployment and  public  accommodations  laws 
so  it  now  appears  obvious  that  the  demon- 
strations in  Selma  will  result  in  the  writing 
of  a  new  Federal  voting  law.  Thus,  another 
legal  framework  will  be  created. 

Before  I  conclude  I  must  make  one  last 
observation  on  the  framework  of  law  here  in 
the  State  of  Missouri.  As  of  now  it  is  just 
that,  a  framework.  If  it  is  to  be  meaningful, 
and  It  is  to  provide  the  Negro  with  a  legal 
alternative  to  demonstrations,  and  the  State 
of  Missouri  is  determined  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems through  law  then  something  solid  must 
be  put  within  the  framework.  For,  just  as 
our  legal  institutions  in  the  past  have  not 
really  made  any  meaningful  attempt  to  ob- 
tain equal  rights  for  Negroes,  so  here  in  the 
State  of  Missotu-1  the  legislature  which  passed 
the  fair  employment  law  did  not  really  in- 
tend that  it  be  \ised  as  a  meaningfiu  instru- 
ment of  obtaining  equal  rights  for  our  Negro 
citizens,  for  they  financed  It  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $24,000  a  year.  Twenty-four  thousand 
dollars,  and  permitted  the  hiring  of  one  man. 
to  cover  the  entire  State  of  Missouri.  That 
is  no  alternative.  However,  we  are  optimistic 
that  the  legislature  intends  to  rectify  that 
shortcoming  In  this  session.  If  they  do  not 
then  Missouri  will  face  these  very  serious 
problems  with  no  meaningful  alternative — 
with  no  way  to  honestly  urge  citizens  to  use 
the  "courts  and  not  the  streets." 

To  this  point,  gentlemen.  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing law  and  legal  Institutions.  It  is  en- 
couraging that  as  a  Nation  we  are  finally 
making  meaningful  attempts  to  use  law  as 
an  instrument  of  justice  to  the  American 
citizens  who  are  Negroes.  However,  law  is 
just  a  beginning.  In  the  long  run.  In  terms 
of  making  deep  inroads  Into  the  massive  dis- 
criminations that  exist  against  our  Negro 
citizens,  law  cannot  solve  the  problem.  It 
can  just  be  a  beginning  and  just  serve  to 
point  us  in  the  right  direction. 

The  last  section  of  your  creed,  outlined 
here  behind  me,  states:  "Service  to  humanity 
is  the  best  work  of  life." 

I  suspect  that  each  of  us  can  best  serve 
humanity  in  this  society  and  in  this  Nation 
by  looking  deeply  within  every  aspect  ot 
this  society  to  seek  out  the  massive  discrimi- 
nation that  remains  and  by  helping  to  re- 
move all  vestiges  of  that  discrimination  from 
the  society  and  from  the  Nation.  Now,  I 
suspect    that  many    of   you   are   wondering 


right  now  what  I  mean  wheo  I  continue  to 
talk  of  "massive  discrimination."  I  sus- 
pect that  many  of  you  are  thinking  that  it 
is  unreasonable  for  me  to  talk  in  this  fash- 
Ion,  for  you  believe  that  we  have  made  ex- 
tensive progress  in  recent  years  and  that  the 
Negro  has  made  great  strides.  Rather  than 
outline  to  you  in  any  detail  my  documenta- 
tion for  the  claim  that  the  Negro  still  suf- 
fers discrimination  in  almost  every  aspect 
of  our  society,  I  would  prefer,  in  closing,  to 
suggest  a  way  of  thinking  about  our  society 
that  might  be  helpful  to  all  of  us  to  use  in 
analyzing  these  problems  and  many  show 
what  I  mean. 

The  Negro  comedian,  Godfrey  Cambridge, 
I  think  sununed  it  up  better  than  anything 
else  which  I  could  say.  He  spoke  on  televi- 
sion one  evening  of  "flesh -colored  band  aids" 
and  looking  remorsefully  at  his  black  hands 
said  "They  didn't  have  me  in  mind."  Well, 
quite  frankly,  I  think  that  tf  we  are  really 
honest  in  analyzing  every  single  aspect  of 
our  society  we  will  find  out  that  It  is  a 
"white"  society,  and  a  society  which  as  it  was 
designed,  and  as  it  is  run,  does  not  in  fact 
have  Godfrey  Cambridge  and  20  million  Ne- 
groes "in  mind."  It  is  a  society  which  has 
"flesh-colored  bandalds"  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Whether  it  is  the  help  wanted  "white 
only,"  want  ads  that  still  run  in  the  St.  Louis 
newspapers;  whether  it  is  the  textbooks  in 
our  schools  which  show  pictures  only  of 
whites  and  not  of  Negroes;  or  whatever  it  Is — 
it  Is,  sadly,  still  a  society  whicb  does  not  have 
it  Negro  citizens  "in  mind."  In  closing,  let 
me  say  that  I  believe  that  the  best  "service 
to  humanity"  in  which  we  may  engage  is  to 
become  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  this  is 
true,  to  make  sure  we  do  have  our  Negro  cit- 
izens "in  mind,"  and  to  remove  from  the 
fabric  of  our  society  every  inglorious  "flesh- 
colored  bandaid"  that  is  siail  stuck  there 
proclaiming  oiu-  self-centered  assurance  in 
our  own  superiority. 

Gentlemen,  again.  I  gratefully  and  humbly 
accept  your  award.  I 


Chicago's    Joseph    Germaoo    Top    Vote- 
getter  Among  Steelworkers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28, 1965 

Mr.  PUCfNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
George  Bliss,  labor  editxjr  for  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  has  written  an  excellent 
article  about  one  of  my  most  distin- 
guished constituents,  Mr.  Joseph  Ger- 
mano,  director  of  district  31  in  the 
United  Steelworkers  Union. 

Mr.  Bliss  points  out  that  Mr.  Germano 
was  the  biggest  votegetter  in  the  union's 
international  election  of  Februai-y  9, 
1965.  Those  of  us  who  know  of  Mr.  Ger- 
m.ano's  tremendous  dedication  to  the 
highest  piinciples  of  trade  unionism  can 
well  appreciate  this  huge  vote  of  confi- 
dence given  him  by  the  Steelworkers. 

Mr.  Geimano  epitomizes  the  highest 
traditions  of  good  Americanism  and  good 
trade  unionism.  He  has  conducted  him- 
self in  a  manner  which  brings  credit  to 
the  entire  American  labor  movement  and 
I  am  certain  his  sincei'e  respect  for  his 
fellow  man  has  been  felt  by  all  of  those 
who  gave  him  such  ovei-whelming  sup- 
port in  the  recent  Steelworkers'  election. 


a  support  Mr.  Gemiano  has  rightfully 
earned. 

I  should  like  to  include  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
by  Mr.  Bliss  in  today's  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 

Steel  Union's   Germano   Top   Votegetter — 
Popularity  Proven  in  RECEa^r  Election 

(By  George  Bliss) 

Joseph  Germano,  district  director  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  union,  was  the  biggest 
vote  getter  in  the  union's  international  elec- 
tion February  9,  the  official  tally  sheets  of  the 
International  union  disclosed  yesterday. 

Germano  turned  down  bids  to  run  for  an 
international  office  in  seeking  reelection  as 
district  director.  It  was  the  largest  election 
in  labor  history. 

ABEL   DEFEATS    M'DONALD 

On  April  30,  the  international  tellers  an- 
nounced that  I.  W.  Abel  defeated  incumbent 
David  J.  McDonald  for  the  presidency  of  tlie 
million-member  imion.  Germano  was  the 
campaign  manager  for  Abel. 

The  tellers  distributed  the  election  result.s 
in  a  thick  booklet  covering  each  of  the  more 
than  3,000  locals  in  the  union.  The  booklet 
also  explained  reasons  why  the  tellers  in- 
validated the  ballots  of  37  locals.  McDonald 
is  expected  to  challenge  the  election  results 
on  claims  of  irregularities  in  the  conduct  of 
the  election  in  some  of  the  locals. 

Germano,  in  his  relectlon  for  district  di- 
rector, received  43,920  votes,  which  was  by 
the  28  other  districts.  In  the  election  for 
far  the  highest  received  by  the  directors  of 
delegates  to  the  national  conventions  of  the 
federation,  Germano  received  318,826  vote.s 
and  led  all  other  candidates. 

TELL    ABEL'S    MARGIN 

Abel  defeated  McDonald,  308,910  to  298.768 
Walter  J.  Burke  was  elected  International 
secretary-treasurer  with  313,229  votes  to  266,- 
381  votes  for  Al  Whitehouse.  Joseph  P.  Mo- 
lony  was  elected  international  vice  president 
with  300.414  votes  compared  with  the  278,786 
votes  received  by  Howard  R.  Hague,  the 
incumbent. 

A  study  of  the  local  union  tally  vote  dis- 
closed Germano's  vote  getting  ability  in  dis- 
trict 31,  the  Chicago-Calumet-Gary  area.  It 
is  the  largest  district  in  the  union.  In  dis- 
trict 31  locals  in  which  McDonald  defeated 
Abel,  the  vote  showed  that  in  many  Instances 
Germano  received  up  to  twice  the  nvimber  oi 
votes  cast  for  Abel.  Many  of  the  union  mem- 
bers who  voted  for  McDonald  switched  tj 
vote  for  Germano. 


A  Persuasive  Argument  for  Extending  the 
Proposed  Voting  Rights  Bill  to  All 
Elections 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleague.^ 
the  following  report  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Civil  Rights  of  the  New- 
York  County  Lawyers'  Association  dated 
April  27, 1965. 

The  report  presents  persuasive  argu- 
ments for  the  inclusion  of  all  elections 
under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965. 


May  11,  1965 
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The  report  follows : 
New    York    Cotjntt    Lawyers'    Association 
Report    of    Committee    on    CrvrL    Rights 
on  Certain  Provisions  of  S.  1564,  S.  1517, 
and  H.R.  4452 

This  report  is  addressed  to  voting  rights 
legislation  now  pending  before  the  Congress 
in  only  one  aspect  which  is  of  particular 
concern  to  this  committee.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee  that  there  is  an  important 
omission  from  the  proposals  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  administration  as  S.  1564, 
and  that  the  legislation  finally  enacted 
should  correct  this  ommislon  In  the  manner 
now  proposed  by  S.  1517  and  H.R.  4452. 

In  view  of  the  limited  time  available,  this 
committee  does  not  at  this  time  comment 
upon  other  provisions  of  the  pending  bills. 

RECOMMENDATION 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  this  commit- 
tee that  any  bill  in  the  field  of  voting  rights 
enacted  by  the  Congress  should  contain 
language  striking  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  language  now 
limited  to  Federal  elections. 

DISCUSSION 

At  the  time  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
was  enacted,  there  were  comments  from 
many  Members  of  Congress  that  limitation 
of  the  voting  provisions  of  title  I  to  the 
election  of  Federal  officials  did  not  appear  to 
be  based  upon  reasonable  grounds.  Similar 
conclusions  were  contained  In  a  report  of 
this  committee  on  H.R.  7152  dated  March  5, 
1964 — which  became  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964 — and  a  report  dated  April  3,  1962,  ad- 
dressed to  legislation  pending  in  the  87th 
Congress. 

We  remain  deeply  concerned  with  the 
limitation  of  the  1964  act  to  Federal  elec- 
tions, because  we  believe  it  to  be  an  un- 
necessarily narrow  distinction  and  one  which 
can  give  rise  to  serious  problems  in  its  appli- 
cation and  enforcement.  Elections  in  our 
country  are  not  held  separately  for  Federal 
and  for  State  and  local  officials,  and  voting 
registration  normally  covers  both  tyfies  of 
candidates — with  two  recent  notable  excep- 
tions which  demonstrate  the  need  for  the 
amendment  proposed  herein.  These  excep- 
tions in  existing  and  proposed  registration 
procedures  in  Virginia  and  Texas,  grew  out 
of  a  distinction  between  Federal  and  State 
elections  made  in  the  24th  amendment  bar- 
ring poll  taxes  in  the  Federal  elections  only. 
As  a  result,  steps  have  been  taken  in  these 
States  to  separate  the  electoral  process  for 
Federal  officials  as  to  whom  a  poll  tax  may 
not  apply  and  the  election  process  for  all 
other  officials. 

It  should  be  noted  that  both  the  1957  and 
1960  Civil  Rights  Acts,  in  their  provisions 
relating  to  voting  rights,  extend  to  all  elec- 
tions after  specific  consideration  was  given 
to  the  qiiestion  of  limiting  portions  thereof 
to  Federal  election  only.  In  fact,  the  testi- 
mony on  the  1960  act,  of  the  then  Attorney 
General  William  P.  Rogers  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
specifically  pointed  out  the  serious  problems 
and  dangerous  implications  of  legislating 
separately  for  Federal  and   State   elections. 

The  present  language  of  the  1964  act  is 
open  invitation  to  additional  local  officials 
and  State  legislators  to  establish  separate 
elections  with  different  standards,  different 
enforcement  procedures,  and  varying  record- 
keeping requirements.  In  these  elections 
State  and  local  officials — Governors,  State 
legislators,  mayors,  and  sheriffs  who  mast 
closely  affect  the  day-by-day  life  of  local 
citizens — could  be  elected  under  more  dis- 
criminatory conditions  and,  perhaps,  by  a 
narrower  and  less  representative  electorate 
than  are  our  Representatives  in  Congress, 
Senators,  and  presidential  electors  from  the 
same  area.  For  Negroes  in  the  South  today, 
the  ability  to  exercise  the  franchise  In  local 
elections  is  in  many  ways  more  important 


than  the  right  to  vote  for  Federal  officials. 
Many  of  the  disabilities  under  which  they 
suffer  and  the  indignities  which  are  im- 
posed upon  them  are  inflicted  by  locaUy 
electM  officials  acting  under  color  of  law. 
Recent  events  have  particularly  Ulustrated 
the  powers  of  Governors  and  sheriffs  in  this 
respect. 

There  appears  to  be  no  logical  distinction 
in  constitutional  law  between  applying  pro- 
hibitions against  discriminatory  literacy  t«sts 
and  similar  devices  to  elections  for  Federal 
officials  and  applying  them  to  elections  for 
State  and  local  officials.  In  fact,  the  appli- 
cability of  both  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments to  all  elections,  not  merely  those  for 
Federal  elections,  is  too  well  established  to 
deserve  long  discussion.  The  language  of 
those  amendments  makes  no  such  distinc- 
tion, and  the  15th  amendment  bars,  on  its 
face.  State  discrimination  in  elections  gen- 
erally. United  States  v.  Raines.  362  U.S.  17 
(1960).  Also  see.  Grap  v.  Sanders,  372  U.S. 
368  (1963);  Chapman  v.  King,  154  F.  2d  460 
(CCA.  Ga.  1946),  cert,  denied,  327  U.S.  800. 

The  committee  concludes  that  Congress 
clearly  has  constitutional  power  under  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments  to  enact  legisla- 
tion finding  a  specified  voting  requirement 
to  be  excessive,  unreasonable,  and  discrimi- 
natory, and  to  bar  equally  the  use  of  such 
requirement  in  elections  for  Federal.  State, 
and  local  officers. 

The  objectionable  discrimination  has  taken 
place  without  distinction  as  to  State  or  Fed- 
eral elections  and  the  appropriate  relief 
granted  by  Congress  should  be  equally  broad. 

CONCLUSION 

This  committee  strongly  virges  the  incor- 
poration in  pending  legislation  of  an  amend- 
ment reading  as  follows: 

"(a)  Title  42,  sections  1971  (a)(2)  and  (c). 
United  States  Code,  are  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  'Federal'  wherever  it  appears 
therein. 

"(b)  Title  42,  section  1971(f).  United 
States  Code,  is  deleted  and  the  following 
subsections  shall  be  renumbered  accord- 
ingly." 


Idea  for  the  Electronic  Age 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   n.LIMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  recently  carried  an 
editorial  which  has  brought  great  pride 
to  myself  and  to  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  I  head.  This  editorial  en- 
thusiastically endorses  the  concept  of 
establishing  a  national  scientific  re- 
search information  retrieval  system  In 
the  United  States. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  its  associate  editor,  Mr. 
Robert  Kennedy,  for  the  depth  of  under- 
standing which  they  have  expressed  in 
this  editorial. 

I  am  enclosing  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
editorial  in  the  Record  today  and  since 
the  editorial  refers  to  the  speech  which 
I  had  the  honor  of  presenting  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  I  am  also  enclosing  the 
entire  speech  for  the  perusual  of  my 
colleagues. 

My  own  remarks  delivered  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  follow  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  editorial: 


Idea  for   the  Electronic  Age 

The  world  is  going  through  a  knowledge 
explosion  as  well  as  a  population  explosion. 
Man  is  learning  more  about  the  physical 
sciences  faster  that  at  any  time  in  history. 
He  is  learning  so  much  so  quickly  that  it  Is 
becoming  Impossible  to  keep  track  of  and 
to  store  information  except  through  one  of 
science's  most  recent  marvels,  the  electronic 
computer. 

Ultimately  it  may  be  not  only  possible 
but  necessary  to  put  such  lnfc«-mation  into 
a  central  computer  available  to  all  who  ne«d 
up-to-date  information.  U.S.  Represent- 
ative Roman  C.  Pticinski,  Democrat,  of  Illi- 
nois, has  taken  the  lead  in  pushing  such  a 
project  and  Is  chairman  of  a  House  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  on  a  National  Information 
System. 

On  Friday,  Pucinski  described  his  plan 
to  scientists  gathered  for  the  Second  Annual 
Colloquium  on  Information  Retrieval  at  the 
Uni\-ersity  of  Pennsylvania.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  information  centers  throughout 
the  United  States  and  the  world.  Pucinski 
proposes  that  they  be  tied  into  a  central 
computer  which  would  act  not  only  as  a 
storage  center  but  a  switching  center. 

"Ultimately,"  says  Pucinski,  T  foresee 
each  Individual  scientist  will  have  available  a 
pocket-size  TV  screen  tied  In  with  the  Na- 
tional Information  System,  which  in  turn 
wUl  be  tied  in  with  all  the  information  cen- 
ters throughout  the  world.  In  a  matter  of 
seconds,  a  scientist  will  be  able  to  commu- 
nicate and  interrogate  the  world's  storehouse 
of  information  and  reproduce  instantly  any 
article  he  may  need." 

PudNSKi's  concept  Is  certainly  a  space  age 
one  but  it  Is  not  as  fantastic  as  it  might, 
seem  at  first  examination.  Many  businesses 
already  centralize  their  records  in  a  distant 
computer,  linked  with  It  by  telephone  wire. 
The  American  Bar  Association  is  considering 
putting  court  decisions  into  computers  to 
be  made  available  on  a  national  basis. 

Not  only  wotild  a  system  for  storing  and 
furnishing  aU  types  of  knowledge — in  all 
fields — be  useful.  It  would  help  save  waste 
through  duplication  of  effort  and  it  could 
save  lives  by  making  vital  Information 
quickly  available.  It  would  be  an  entirely 
new  industry,  Pucinski  points  out,  and 
create  jobs.  It  need  not  be  a  government 
monopoly  but  it  could  be  operated  within 
the  concept  of  the  private  Communications 
Satellite   Corporation   created   by  Congress. 

We  may  be  many  years  away  from  the 
day  when  a  scientist  can  scan  the  world's 
knowledge  by  pushing  a  button  on  a  pocket- 
size  TV  set.  But  some  start  on  containing 
the  oceans  of  information  and  knowledge 
poured  out  every  year  must  be  made.  Dr. 
Jerome  Weisner,  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy's science  adviser,  has  said,  "The  bal- 
ance of  power  between  nations  may  well 
be  resolved  In  favor  of  those  countries  which 
have  the  most  effective  Information  retrieval 
svstem." 


Address  op  Congressman  Roman  C.  Pucinski 
Before  the  Second  Annual  Colloquium 
ON  Information  Retrieval.  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  April  23,  1965 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportimity  to 
address  this  audience  of  outstanding  scien- 
tists. In  this  distinguished  institution  of 
learning.  Indeed.  I  feel  humble  standing 
here  under  the  shadow  of  giants  who  built 
the  world's  first  electronic  computer. 

There  Is  a  story  circulating  in  the  Soviet 
Union  about  the  latest  Russian  break- 
throughs in  computer  application  to .  in- 
formation retrieval.  You  can  Lmagme  how 
delighted  the  Russian  scientists  must  have 
been  when  the  computer,  after  being  queried 
on  ancient  Russian  history,  replied  that 
Adam  and  Eve  were  Russian.  This  reply 
prompted  the  Russian  scientists  to  pursue 
the  question  fxu^her.  "How  do  you  know?" 
they  asked  the  computer.    And  the  computer 
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faithfully  replied:  "To  begin  with,  Adam 
and  Eve  had  nothing  to  wear;  they  had  only 
one  apple  between  them;  and  In  spite  of  all 
this,  they  still  believed  they  were  In  paradise. 
Therefore,  they  must  have  been  Russian." 

There  Is  also  a  story  about  a  cello  player 
who  sawed  away  continuously  on  a  single 
note.  His  wife  remarked  to  him  that  other 
cello  players  seemed  to  move  their  fingers  up 
and  down  the  strings,  producing  less  monot- 
onous sounds. 

"Oh."  replied  the  cellist,  "they  are  still 
looking  for  the  note.     I  have  found  It." 

In  a  sense  I,  too,  have  found  my  note:  It 
Is  the  establishment  of  a  National  Informa- 
tion System,  and  it  Is  the  subject  I  wish  to 
discuss  with  you  today.  More  speclflcally.  I 
will  discuss  some  of  the  highlights  from  the 
hearings  held  on  HJl.  664,  which  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Information 
System  and  the  role  such  a  system  will  have 
In  a  great  society. 
'.  During  the  past  several  years  It  has  been 
a  rich  experience  for  me,  as  Chairman  of  the 
ad  hoc  subcommittee  on  a  National  Informa- 
tion System,  to  learn  a  great  deal  about  some 
of  the  problems  and  solutions  associated  with 
DPIR.  I  had  the  privilege  and  honor  to  hear 
testimony  on  the  subject  of  Information 
handling  from  the  most  outstanding  scien- 
tists representing  universities  and  industry 
from  all  over  the  United  States;  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  two  of  these  scientists  are  from 
this  beautiful  city  of  brotherly  love:  Dr. 
Morris  Rublnoff,  Moore  School  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  and  Dr.  Eugene  Garfield.  Insti- 
tute for  Scientific  Information. 

I  am  sure  this  audience  Is  well  versed  in 
the  staggering  statistics  on  the  proliferation 
of  scientific  data,  as  well  as  the  hopeless  task 
our  scientists  are  faced  with  in  attempting 
to  find  pertinent  Information  from  the  fiow- 
ing  torrents  of  scientific  documents. 

The  loss  of  money,  material,  and  man- 
power resources  from  waste  and  duplication 
is  astonishing  and  overwhelming.  But  what 
is  perhaps  less  known  is  that  these  losses  do 
not  extend  merely  into  money  and  material. 
The  lack  of  an  effective  National  Information 
System  has  also  caused  the  needless  loss  of 
many  lives. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example:  in  1916  Dr. 
Peyton  Rous  and  Dr.  F.  S.  Jones  developed 
an  important  method  for  using  tissue  cells 
in  studying  virus. 

In  1954.  almost  a  half  century  later,  the 
same  method  was  rediscovered  by  Doctors 
Dulbecco  and  V'ogt,  which  led  to  vaccine 
production  and  treatment  of  virus  diseases. 
I  am  told  that  millions  of  lives  could  have 
been  saved  had  the  earlier  method  been 
readily  available  to  our  scientists. 

Unless  we  provide  this  Nation  with  an 
effective  National  Information  System  for 
making  readily  available  scientific  and  tech- 
nical information;  unless  we  assist  and  ac- 
celerate the  discovery  of  cures  for  diseases; 
unless  we  prevent  future  thalidomide  cases; 
we  may  well  be  charged  with  wanton  murder. 

This  is  but  oneiOf  the  many  reasons  I  am 
so  deeply  concerned  about  the  future  direc- 
tion of  our  national  effort  in  the  area  of 
DPIR. 

First  of  all  my  responsibilities  to  my  con- 
stituents make  it  imperative  that  the  mount- 
ing Government  costs  in  research  are,  in 
fact,  spent  for  new  and  expanded  research, 
and  not  for  a  duplicate  effort  contained  in 
some  document  drowned  in  an  ocean  of  in- 
accessible Information. 

Second.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  unless 
our  scientists  are  given  better,  faster,  and 
more  accurate  information  wherever  and 
whenever  needed,  their  valuable  training  and 
creative  energies  will  be  substantially 
impaired. 

Thirdly,  the  emergence  and  advancement 
of  scientific  and  technological  competition 
from  many  countries  makes  it  crystal  clear 
that  this  Nation,  in  order  to  insure  its  eco- 
nomic   survival,    no    longer    can    afford    to 


Ignore  the  development  of  Its  most  impor- 
tant national  asset:  scientific  information. 

I  am  well  aware  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
tremendous  Job  comparable  in  scope  to  the 
Manhattan  project  or  even  the  moon  shot. 
But  now  I  am  also  aware  that  we  have  the 
brainpower  and  computer  capability  to  break 
through  the  paper  curtain  and  start  on  the 
road  to  a  national  information  system. 

Without  exception,  witnesses  appearing 
before  nay  committee  agreed  to  the  need  for 
cooperation  and  coordination.  For  the  heart 
of  H.R.  664  is  to  cooperate  and  coordinate 
with  all  the  various  information  centers 
throughout  the  country  and  the  world.  The 
proposed  national  Informatton  system  will 
serve  In  the  capacity  of  a  switching  network 
between  all  the  independent  sources  of  in- 
formation, thus  making  it  possible  for  all  to 
reap  and  participate  in  the  efforts  of  many. 

Professor  Fano  of  MIT  gave  testimony  on 
Project  MAC  (multiple-access  computer), 
which  I  am  sure  all  of  you  are  familiar  with. 
Here  Is  an  excellent  example  of  time  sharing 
of  computer  facilities  by  users  in  remote 
areas.  There  are  many  similar  projects 
springing  up  all  over  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Norman  Taylor,  of  Control  Data  Corp.. 
discussed  the  possibility  oif  man-machhie 
interaction.  This  Interestitig  concept  of 
Interrogating  a  computer  by  the  question- 
answer  method  makes  possible  greater  se- 
lectivity of  information  and  holds  promise 
of  making  a  significant  contribution  to  a 
national  information  system. 

Many  other  Individuals  testified  before  my 
committee  and  provided  important  ideas  and 
information  on  the  concept  of  a  national 
Information  system.  I  wont  dwell  any 
ftu-ther  on  the  testimony  received  by  the 
committee,  since  the  hearings  are  now  in 
the  process  of  publication  and  will  shortly 
be  available  for  distribution.  To  those  of 
you  who  request  copies  and  anyone  else  in- 
terested in  a  national  information  system, 
I  would  be  grateful  to  receive  your  com- 
ments regarding  the  need  for  such  a  system 
and  any  other  suggestioi^s  you  may  wish  to 
make. 

As  for  myself,  the  committee  liearings 
bear  out  my  hojye  that  we  cnn  make  an  un- 
p>ortant  beginning.  Indeed  I  am  most  grat- 
ified to  see  the  Important  process  being 
made  by  all  the  Government  agencies  in 
strengthening  their  information  handling 
capabilities. 

For  example,  in  my  .=pe«ch  delivered  at 
Maryland  University  in  1963,  I  stated:  "It  is 
planned  that  there  ultimately  would  be  a 
single  completely  Integrated  index  for  the 
entire  body  of  scientific  and  technical  Uter- 
atiure." 

It  is  reassuring  t.o  note  that,  starting  this 
month,  a  single  index  to  unclassified  govern- 
mental report  literature  will  be  issued 
monthly  by  the  Clearingliause  for  Federal 
Scientific  and  Teclmical  Information  of  tlie 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

I  am  also  tremendously  impressed  with 
the  efforts  of  IEEE  (Institute  for  Electrical 
and  Electronic  Engineer.s).  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Dr.  Rublnoff,  in  preparing  a 
strong  base  which,  it  would  be  my  hope, 
would  be  tied  into  the  NutioBial  Information 
System  on  a  contractual  ba^is. 

As  new  advances  in  aut rciatic  documen- 
tation take  place,  the  National  I;iformation 
System  will  provide  a  base  for  ausrmenting  the 
evolutionary  growtli  and  capebility  for  rend- 
ering information  retrieval  services  to  the 
scientific  community. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  modern  science 
no  longer  recognizes  the  boundaries  of  va- 
rious scientific  disciplines.  Wiiat  happens 
In  biology  may  be  important  to  the  theory  of 
Information,  as  Indeed  it  is.  What  happens 
in  physics  may  be  important  to  a  chemist, 
geologist,  astronomer  or  biologist. 

In  short,  the  cross  applications  of  various 
scientific  disciplines  provide  n  treasure  house 
of  important  information.     It  is  equally  ap- 


parent that  only  a  coordinating  system  In 
scope  and  function  outlined  here  can  hope 
to  capitalize  on  and  capture  the  cross- 
fertilization  of  scientific  Ideas  and  facts. 

This  will  be  possible  through  permanent 
communication  links  between  the  National 
Information  System  and  various  satellites  o: 
specialized  information  centers  cooperatir.:: 
with  the  system. 

The  communication  links  will  constant:.- 
provide  the  national  information  systei:. 
with  the  latest  scientific  data  processed  i:. 
the  various  satellite  centers.  The  system. 
In  turn,  will  provide  various  services  Includ- 
ing: (1)  retrospective  searches  on  any  spi - 
ciflc  subject,  (2)  current  awareness  profile  . 
(3)  copies  of  references  on  request,  and  (4 
with  the  help  of  our  long  established  ana 
highly  developed  abstracting  societies,  agari 
on  a  contractual  basis,  classify  and  separai  .■ 
trash  and  trivia  from  the  profound  and  pene- 
trating. As  the  national  system  Is  develope  !. 
its  services  obviously  would  be  expanded  t  > 
Include  many  other  services. 

I  believe  the  hundreds  of  Information  cei  - 
ters  throughout  our  land,  isolated  and  di- 
jointed  and  often  uncoordinated,  are  doii. ' 
an  excellent  Job  within  their  present  limit. .- 
tions.  However,  when  tied  Into  a  nation  ; 
Information  system,  a  switching  networir. 
these  satellite  centers  would  begin  an  Int-  - 
grated  life  of  a  living,  coordinated  organis:'. 
with  a  much  more  profound  direction  ar.  i 
purpose  and  a  more  meaningful  existence. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  each  of  the  ma;  • 
hundreds  of  specialized  documentation  ce-,  - 
ters  has  aii  important  function  and  will  \  ■■ 
the  major  lifeline  and  source  for  the  Nation  1 
Information  System.  In  addition,  many 
the  problems  besetting  each  center  will  b.  - 
gin  to  diminish  because  of  coordination  ai.'i 
cooperation  for  a  common  purpose. 

To  paraphrase  President  Johnson,  this  - 
not  a  Defense  Department  problem,  NAS  \ 
problem,  NIH  problem  or  a  Patent  OfR  ■ 
problem:    this  is  a  national  problem. 

Ultimately,  I  foresee  each  individual  sc - 
entist  will  have  available  a  pocket-sized  1  ' 
screen  tied  In  with  the  National  Inform  - 
tion  System,  which  in  turn  will  be  tied  i  i 
with  all  information  sources  throughout  tl.^ 
world.  In  a  matter  of  seconds,  a  sclent:  - 
will  be  able  to  communicate  and  Interroga-  • 
the  world's  storehouse  of  Information  ar  * 
reproduce  instantly  any  article  or  portic  : 
he  may  need.  His  own  laboratory,  throus.-  ; 
the  full  use  of  teletype  equipment,  closi  ; 
circuit  facsimile,  and  whatever  new  mea;  - 
the  electronic  Industry  develops — tied  in-  • 
the  National  Information  System — will  b'  - 
come  In  effect  Its  own  world  storehotise  • 
knowledge  for  use  by  himself  and  his  sta 
as  the  need  for  specific  information  ari.^t 

Every  doctor  will  receive  instant  wami;  : 
bulletins,  no  matter  where  it  may  have  or:  - 
inated.  These  and  other  realizations  can  i  > 
effectively  achieved  only  through  a  NatiO!:  ' 
Information  System.  And  I  have  no  dou'  - 
that  with  the  remarkable  accomplishmcn 
of  our  scientists,  we  will  achieve  It. 

Indeed,  It  Is  sometimes  an  overwhelm::  - 
experience  to  observe  the  remarkable  progrr 
computers  have  made.  Including  compvit  - 
reproduction.  For  example,  we  now  ha-- 
computers  which  are  being  built  from  con  - 
plete  information  furnished  by  another  com- 
puter— a  task  virtually  impossible  for  hti- 
mans  to  achieve. 

The  full  sicrnificance  of  the  startling  brea!.- 
throu£;h  becomes  readily  apparent  when  v,  " 
recall   that   ony   130  years  ago  people  we: 
still  counting  on  their  fingers,  over  20  year 
ago    atomic    energy    was    a   speculation,    li 
years  ago  computers  as  we  know  today  we;  • 
dreams — otherwise    all    of    us    would    ha-  ■ 
bought  IBM  stock — and  within  the  past  fe 
years  the  moon,  the  glorious  lamp  in  heave:-, 
has  succumbed  to  space  exploration  and  de- 
prived the  poet  of  its  hidden  mystery. 

And  to  the  skeptic  prophets  who  harbor 
doom   and  doubt,   let  me   read   to   vou   V..-^ 
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editorial  of  the  New  York  Times  about  space 
exploration  written  in  1920,  almost  a  half 
century  ago: 

"a  severe  strain  on  the  credttljtt 
"As  a  method  of  sending  a  missile  to  the 
higher,  and  even  to  the  highest  parts  of  the 
earth's  atmospheric  envelope.  Professor  God- 
dard's  rocket  is  a  practicable  and  therefore 
promising  device.  *  •  •  it  is  when  one 
considers  the  multi-charge  rocket  as  a  travel- 
er to  the  moon  that  one  begins  to  doubt 
'  •  •  for  after  the  rocket  quits  our  air  and 
really  starts  on  Its  longer  journey.  Its  flight 
V,  ould  be  neither  accelerated  nor  maintained 
hy  the  explosion  of  the  charges  it  then  might 
have     left.       Professor    Goddard,    with    his 

•  chair"  In  Clark  College  and  the  countenanc- 
:ng  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  does  not 
':now  the  relation  of  action  to  re-action,  and 
nf  the  need  to  have  something  better  than 
.1  vacuum  against  which  to  react — to  say  that 
would  be  absvu-d.  Of  course  he  only  seems 
•0  lack  the  knowledge  ladled  out  dally  in 
high  schools." 

To  build  a  great  society  we  need  men  of 
vision  and  courage,  not  doom  and  doubt; 
dedication  and  understanding,  not  skeptic- 

I  submit  that  President  Johnson's  own 
rredo  can  best  be  defined  as  a  firm  belief 
that  when  the  awards  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy bestow  upon  us  abundance  and  plenty, 
'et  us  not  forget  the  plenty  who  have  been 
.ibandoned. 

We  can  give  living  meaning  to  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Great  Society  by  develop- 
ing a  National  Information  System,  and  with 
:ts  growth  an  entirely  new  basic  Industry 
:or  the  United  States. 

I  have  discussed  up  to  now  the  benefits 
that  a  National  Information  System  would 
.  :Tord  the  scientific  research  community. 

But  there  is  an  equally  broad  application 
to  this  concept  as  it  relates  to  the  Nation's 
f  ."onomy. 

As  a  member  of  the  Labor  Committee 
s-udymg  the  present  problems  of  employ- 
:.ient  and  unemployment,  I  have  seen  im- 
:ressive  evidence  that  our  Nation  must  create 
:  700,000  new  Job  opportunities  every  12 
:  lonths  to  sustain  our  economy. 

We  must  create   I   million  new  Jobs  for 

-'ung  people  coming  into  the  labor  market 

•  very  y&ar.     We  must  create  an  additional 

■  00,000  new  Jobs  for  people  being  displaced  bv 

titomation. 

I  have  supported  and  will  continue  to  sup- 
port the  manpower  retraining  program  the 
ntipoverty  bill,  the  aid  to  education  I'egls- 

•  tion.  and  all  the  other  devices  proposed  by 
:-as  administration  to  help  meet  the  chal- 
■nge  ahead. 

But  in  each  Instance  I  find  that  those  ad- 
'   mistering  these  programs  tell  tis  that  the 

•  itimate  answer  Is  to  constantly  devise  new 
ays  to  create  new  Job  opporttmltles. 
Gentlemen.  I  submit  that  an  orderly  de- 

'lopment  of  a  national  information  system 

Uh  its  attendant  proliferation  of  Job  op- 

.•ortunities     throughout     the     width     and 

-Teadth  of  this  Nation  ^^ill  create  one  of  the 

■  lost  impressive  vistas  for  new  emplovment 

■  a  the  20th  century. 

This  is  no  sjxjrt  for  the  weakminded     We 

re  on  the  threshold  of  seeing  a  whole  new 

.:idustry  being  borne;  an  industry  that  can 

■  :eate,   not  destroy,  millions  of  Job  oppor- 

■  unities    for    Americans    of    all    educational 
.'vels. 

I  am  impressed  with  a  project  now  under- 

•vay   in   New  York   City   where  a   group  of 

edicated     businessmen     have     taken     100 

oungsters  off  the  streets  of  Harlem  and  are 

raining    them   as    punchcard    operators    in 

ata  processing.     Tliese  are  youngsters  who 

"ut  yesterday  belonged  to  the  toughest  street 

angs  of  New  York.     Today  they  are  young 

men  walking  the  street  with  dignity,  earn- 


ing their  own  salary,  and  above  all.  recogniz- 
ing the  positive  contribution  that  they  can 
make  to  society. 

This  is  but  a  capsule  of  the  fantastic  op- 
portunities that  lie  ahead  as  we  develop  and 
encourage  the  data  processing  Industry. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  within  the  next  few 
years,  DPIR  will  stand  beside  steel,  trans- 
portation, auto  production,  and  building 
construction  as  one  of  this  Nation's  basic 
industries — holding  out  great  hope  for  em- 
ployment not  only  among  the  young  but 
also  among  the  old.  Certainly,  we  can  agree 
that  In  some  aspects  of  DPIR,  the  Job  re- 
quirements do  not  necessitate  great  physical 
strain,  and  It  offers  a  completely  new  horizon 
of  hope  for  middle-aged  and  older  Ameri- 
cans, who  today  are  being  denied  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  no  other  reason  but  age. 

We  are  indeed  going  to  give  the  unem- 
ployed of  this  Nation  a  chance  to  share  in 
the  fruits  of  our  computer  age,  and  build 
one  of  the  most  durable  weapons  In  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  war  on  poverty. 

My  committee  now  has  under  considera- 
tion legislation  to  help  Improve  the  library 
systems  of  our  Nation's  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Already  we  have  seen  examples  of 
medical  libraries  on  the  east  coast  tieing 
together  their  facilities  through  lease  lines 
and  the  use  of  computers  for  a  more  effec- 
tive dissemination  and  sharing  of  their  in- 
formation. It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill  be- 
fore my  committee  will  make  funds  avail- 
able to  encourage  this  kind  of  cooperative 
effort  between  the  universities,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  in  a  relatively  short  time  these 
regional  systems  devised  between  the  uni- 
versities will  be  able  to  be  Ued  In  to  the 
national  Information  system. 

It  would  be  my  Judgment  that  tieing  to- 
gether the  information  resources  of  these 
respective  university  libraries;  giving  them 
the  funds  to  Improve  their  own  research  and 
retrieval  facilities;  giving  them  the  funds  to 
Install  the  necessary  electronic  equipment; 
giving  them  the  funds  to  hire  the  technicai 
help  and  nontechnical  help  that  they  need; 
and  finally,  giving  them  the  funds  to  train 
the  urgently  needed  information  specialists 
In  this  field,  would  develop  one  of  the  most 
formidable  elements  of  the  national  in- 
formation system. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  ultimately 
all  the  other  professions  will  want  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  establishing  infor- 
mation retrieval  systems  within  the  basic 
structure  of  their  respective  profession. 

Professor  Horty  from  the  University  of 
Pittsbtu-gh  testified  before  mv  committee  re- 
garding a  project  of  his  university,  where 
they  are  now  puttmg  the  Federal  Code  on 
magnetic  tape  for  speedy  retrieval.  The 
American  Bar  Association  already  is  consid- 
ering a  system  of  retrieval  for  court  deci- 
sions, which  I  am  sure  wUl  be  made  available 
on  a  national  basis. 

Dr.  F.  Ellis  Kelsey  testified  before  the 
conunittee  that  the  Public  Health  Service  is 
now  on  the  threshhold  of  developing  a  highly 
computerized  retrieval  system  for  making 
readily  available  information  on  the  effects 
and  countereffects  of  the  thousands  of  chem- 
icals and  drugs  being  u."=ed  throughout  this 
country  and  the  world. 

Nor  can  we  ignore  the  exciting  work  that 
Is  now  being  done  by  the  medical  library  in 
Washington  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health  to  create  a  re- 
trieval system  for  the  medical  profession. 

All  over  this  country  exciting  and  signifi- 
cant breakthroughs  are  being  made  in  data 
processing  and  information  retrieval. 

Our  hope,  contained  in  H.R.  664.  Is  to 
create  a  national  system  which  would  make 
funds  available  to  these  individual  e.Torts 
and  tlien,  under  their  own  auspices,  manage- 
ment, and  direction,  tie  them  in  to  the  na- 
tional information  svstem. 


I  sincerely  believe  we  are  on  the  thresh- 
hold of  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  daring 
achievements  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
When  man  has  devised  a  system  for  quick 
exchange  of  the  products  of  hU  ingenious 
mind,  only  then  will  we  be  able  to  solve  the 
many  problems  which  have  plagued  civiliza- 
tion since  its  beginning. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  what  we  propose  here 
today  can  Indeed  help  pave  the  way  for  man- 
kind to  solve  his  most  pressing  problem — 
that  of  conflict  between  nations. 

The  United  States  has  been  seeking  ways 
to  capture  the  imagination  of  people 
throughout  the  world,  and  through  our 
various  programs  to  convince  them  that  in- 
deed their  future  promises  greater  hope  by 
alining  themselves  with  our  concepts. 

We  have  succeeded  in  some  areas  and 
failed  in  others. 

A  natlonad  information  system  can  have  a 
profound  effect  on  this  Nation's  foreign 
policy  and  help  chart  the  way  toward  better 
understanding  among  nations — particularly 
among  the  newly  emerging  nations  of  the 
world. 

I  need  only  recall  for  you  the  impassioned 
plea  made  by  some  2,300  scientists  and 
scholars  from  the  newly  emerging  nations 
of  the  world  who  met  in  Geneva  2  years 
ago,  and  In  a  formal  resolution  called  upon 
the  free  world  to  establish  a  system  by 
which  they  could  share  In  the  exchange  of 
scientific  knowledge  for  their  own  countries. 
Man  has  made  nuclear  war  so  costly  that 
we  have  reason  to  hope  it  can  be  avoided. 

Our  battlelines  now  are  in  the  field  of 
ideas;  in  the  field  of  knowledge;  In  the  flejd 
of  concepts  and  philosophy. 

Imagine,  if  you  can.  what  a  fantastic 
weapxm  for  peace  and  freedom  the  United 
States  would  acquire  if  it  had  a  National  In- 
formation System  now  which  it  could  make 
readily  available  to  the  scientists  of  the  whole 
world  to  use  as  they  wish.  Here,  I  submit.  Is 
the  lasting  road  to  peace  and  dignity  among 
men.  Dr.  Jerome  Welsner.  President  Ken- 
nedy's science  adviser,  quite  properly  ob- 
served that.  "The  balance  of  power  between 
nations  may  weU  be  resolved  in  favor  of  that 
country  which  has  the  most  effective  infor- 
mation retrieval  system." 

And  so  you  see,  gentlemen,  the  challenge 
before  us  Is  breathtaking.  Through  hard 
work  and  unselfish  support,  we  can  build  a 
National  Information  System  which  will  not 
only  strengthen  otir  own  democracy,  but  will 
prove  one  of  our  most  formidable  weapons  In 
the  struggle  for  peace. 

My  plea  to  the  cynics  and  the  skeptics  Is, 
"Don't  fail  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees." 
We  are  not  talking  about  centralization.  We 
are  not  talkmg  about  the  Government  tak- 
ing over  the  whole  operation.  We  are  not 
talking  about  reducing  or  eliminating  exist- 
ing facilities. 

Indeed.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  we  could 
devise  a  method  by  which  a  national  Infor- 
mation system  could  be  operated  within  the 
concept  of  Comsat,  a  private  corporation 
created  by  Congress  with  strong  support  from 
the  Federal  Government,  and  this  may  also 
come.  But  for  now  we  need  a  start,  and  I 
submit  that  H.R.  664  Is  the  vehicle  by  which 
we  can  give  everything  said  here  today  living 
meaning. 

You  will  recall  President  Kennedy  so  elo- 
quently reminded  us  that  even  a  Journey  of 
1.000  miles  requires  a  first  step.  President 
Johnson,  in  every  single  program  which  he 
has  presented  to  Congress,  has  recognized 
that  ancient  Chinese  proverb. 

I  urge  you  to  Join  me  in  supporting  this 
first  step  embodied  in  HJl.  664. 

May  I  conclude  by  reminding  you  that  the 
true  meaning  of  democracy  Is  that  whatever 
sacrifice  we  must  make  for  our  freedom  to 
endure,  we  shall  endure  It  freely. 
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Assassinated  Americans  Won't  Be 
Forgotten 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10.  1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  many  regrettable  actions  ^f  Indone- 
sia's President  Sukarno  during  the  last 
few  years,  we  can  take  pride  in  the  role 
that  individual  Americans  played  in 
helping  that  nation  achieve  its  long- 
sought-after  independence. 

The  Indonesian  people  themselves  are 
grateful  for  the  many  contributions 
which  Americans  have  made  through  the 
Peace  Corps  and  various  other  people- 
to-people  programs,  and  we  can  only 
hope  that  the  leaders  of  Indonesia  will 
reconsider  their  present  reckless  course 
of  action  which  ignores  both  strong  per- 
sonal ties  and  a  peaceful  approach  to 
international  problems. 

Both  the  contribution  which  Ameri- 
cans have  made  and  tUe  appreciation  of 
the  Indonesian  people  is  quite  nicely  de- 
scribed in  an  article  by  Monroe  Sweet- 
land  which  appeared  in  the  New  Haven 
Register. 

1  include  it  for  our  colleagues  atten- 
tion: 

[From  the  New  Haven  Register] 

Yale  Professor  Lost  Lite  Aiding  Indonesian 

Independence 

National  Education  Association — "At  a 
lonely  stretch  of  the  road  near  the  village  of 
Tomo  a  sedan  overtook  the  Jeep.  Four  men 
wearing  vmiforms  without  Insignia  forced 
Doyle  and  Kennedy  at  revolver's  point  to 
leave  the  Jeep,  led  them  Into  a  wood  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  road.  There  they 
shot  the  two  unarmed  Americans  at  close 
range  from  behind.  Then  the  men  stripped 
the  bodies  and  forced  frightened  peasants 
who  had  come  to  the  scene  to  bury  them." 

— Time,  May  8,  1950. 

(By  Monroe  Sweetland) 

Dr.  Raymond  Kennedy.  43,  was  by  1950  the 
outstanding  American  scholar  on  the  Indo- 
nesian people,  a  professor  of  anthropology 
at  Yale,  and  an  ardent  champion  of  the  new 
republic  struggling  to  be  born.  Robert  Doyle, 
at  31,  had  Just  authored  extremely  effective 
pictorial  reports  to  his  influential  Journals, 
Time  and  Life,  reports  which  had  warmed 
American  sympathy  and  support  for  the  In- 
donesian revolution  ending  350  years  of 
Dutch  colonialism. 

Indonesians  were  outraged  and  heart- 
broken at  the  assassination  of  their  Ameri- 
can friends.  F^^riously  they  charged  enemies 
of  their  new  nation  with  guilt,  but  long  in- 
vestigations failed  to  indentify  the  actual 
assassins  or  to  pinpoint  their  principals.  Dr. 
Mohammad  Hatta.  then  Prime  Minister, 
lauded  the  two  Americans  as  martyrs  and 
stanch    supporters    of    Indonesian    freedom. 

•'The  Public  Relations  Office  of  the  Ministry 
of  Defense  Is  of  the  opinion  the  killing  Is  a 
political  murder  done  on  purpose,"  reported 
the  Jakarta  Dally  Merdeka  on  May  2. 

Kennedy  had  lived  among  the  villagers  of 
Borneo.  Ceram,  Sumatra,  and  Java.  He 
could  talk  with  them  and  speak  their  lan- 
guages. He  WTote  detailed  dally  Journals, 
later  pvibllshed  by  Yale  and  used  to  this  day 
as  the  most  authoritative  sourcebook  in 
English  on  the  village  and  rxiral  life  of  these 
vast  island  areas.  He  had  published  in  1941 
•'The  Ageless  indies,"  a  popular  book  which 


stimulated  wide  American  Interest  in  this 
almost  unknown  area  and  its  "emerging" 
people. 

Kennedy  was  a  vigorous  advocate  of  edu- 
cation for  the  IndonesianE — education  de- 
nied them  under  the  Dutch  regime.  His 
writing  stimulated  American  and  European 
interest  In  the  youth  of  Indonesia  and  at 
the  same  time  it  whetted  the  expectations 
of  ambitious  Indonesian  students.  In  his 
book  "The  Colonial  Crisis  and  the  Future" 
their  American  patron  wnote  of  his  Indo- 
nesian friends: 

"Western  education  has  given  many  the 
ability  to  fill  leading  posts,  which  the  West- 
ern-imposed colonial  caste-like  system  then 
denied  them.  Here.  too.  those  who  stood 
nearest  the  Western  culture  often  became 
the  fiercest  adversaries  of  the  Western  repre- 
sentatives in  the  East.  Western  education 
had  the  effect  of  dynamite  upon  the  colonial 
status  system." 

Bob  rioyle  shared  with  Kennedy  a  love  for 
the  people  of  Java,  where  fee  had  come  from 
his  regular  China  beat  to  report  the  final 
stages  of  the  Indonesian  RevnUition, 

"If  you  approach  them  with  a  smile  they 
will  be  your  friends,"  Time  quoted  young 
Doyle  in  its  obituary  story. 

Next  April  27  it  will  be  15  years  since  the 
tragic  incident  In  the  mountains  of  West 
Java.  Each  July  4  a  few  Indonesians  who 
remember,  sometimes  with  American  friends, 
gather  at  Pandu  Cemtery  In  Bandtmg  where 
Raymond  Kennedy  and  Robert  Doyle  lie 
slde-by-side  in  an  old  Christian  burial 
ground. 

Just  as  Americans  cherish  the  names  of 
Pulaski,  Lafayette,  Von  Steuben,  and  Kos- 
ciusko— foreigners  who  aided  our  Revolution 
against  colonialism — there  is  a  rich  but  neg- 
lected heritage  from  Anjericans  who,  like 
Kennedy  and  Doyle,  have  aided  the  new 
emerging  nations  of  our  century.  The  ene- 
mies of  democracy  would  like  to  write  the 
history  of  these  new  self-governing  common- 
wealths as  if  the  comfortable  Americans  are 
spectators  only.  Indifferent  and  neutral,  or 
are  actually  supporting  the  perpetuation  of 
colonialism. 

Some  of  those  who  attack  Americans  as 
lackeys  of  colonialism  or  even  of  that  lead 
horse,  imperialism,  could  do  well  to  reread 
the  sharp  critique  of  colonial  misrule  in 
the  East  Indies  as  penned  by  Dr.  Kennedy. 
There  are  numerous  other  Americans  who, 
without  having  had  to  suffer  violence,  have 
made  Impressive  contribtitions  to  Indonesian 
independence  Just  as  had  other  Americans  in 
India,  China.  Burma,  the  Philippines,  and 
new  nations  the  world  around. 

On  Kennedy's  grave  his  colle.igues  from 
far-away  Yale  University  placed  a  bronze 
tablet: 

"In  Memory  of  Raym  ^r.d  Kennedy  1906-50. 
American  Scholar,  Scientist.  Humanist — 
Loyal  Friend  of  the  Indonesian  People  and 
Martyr  to  Their  Independence.  The  Light  of 
Truth  and  the  Warmtli  of  Understanding  In- 
spired His  Labors  for  the  Fellowship  of  Man." 
Americans,  frequently  put  into  a  defensive 
posture  on  these  issues,  have  tremendous 
untapped  resources  for  goodwill,  if  we  wUl 
marshal  them.  In  the  work  and  sacrifice  of 
scholars,  statesmen,  newsmen,  authors,  mis- 
sionaries, businessmen  and  even  soldiers  who 
have  helped  others  achieve  freedom,  much  as 
our  Republic  was  helped  by  idealistic  for- 
eigners almost  200  years  ago. 

It  was  another  New  Englander  named  Ken- 
nedy who  declared  on  Irjaugural  Day,  1961 : 

"We  dare  not  forget  today  that  we  are 
heirs  of  that  first  Revolution  •  *  •  To  those 
new  states  whom  we  welcome  to  the  ranks 
of  the  free,  we  pledge  our  word  that  one  form 
of  colonial  control  shall  not  have  passed 
away  merely  to  be  replaced  by  a  far  more  iron 
tyranny.  •  •  •  To  those  people  in  the  huts 
and  villages  of  half  the  globe  struggling  to 
break  the  bonds  of  mass  misery,  we  pledge 
our   best  efforts  to  help  them  help  them- 


selves, for  whatever  period  Ls  required — r.  t 
because  the  Communists  may  be  doing  >  , 
not  because  we  seek  their  votes,  but  becav,  e 
It  Is  right." 


Law  Enforcement  as  a  Profession 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.- 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1965 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  t  .c 
House  of  Representatives  is  consideri:;-' 
the  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1965  at  this 
time,  I  thought  my  colleagues  would  b? 
interested  in  the  following  article  c  :- 
titled,  "Recognition  of  Local  Law  E  .- 
forcement  as  a  Profession — The  Tii  .e 
Has  Surely  Come."  The  article,  wvi:- 
ten  by  Dr.  John  J.  Mirich,  chairman  nf 
the  Department  of  Law  Enforcement  of 
Treasure  Valley  Community  College  in 
Ontario,  Oreg.,  and  Dr.  Eugene  F.  Vori.?, 
president  of  Treasure  Valley  Communuy 
College,  points  out  the  great  need  for  im- 
proving the  education  of  our  law  en- 
forcement officers: 

RECOGNrrioN  of  Local  Law  Enforcement  as 
A  Profession:  The  Time  Has  Suf.i.v 
Come 
(By  John  J.  Mirich  and  Eugene  F.  Voi  ., ) 
(Note. — About  the  authors:  Doctor  Mi:  h 
has  had  a  varied  background  l|i  police  v.  ■.  -k 
and  the  study  of  delinquent  behavior,  h  .- 
Ing  served  as  a  city  policeman  in  Gi<  n 
River,  Wyo.,  and  recreation  director  m 
Greeley,  Colo.  He  has  also  been  a  probat.  n 
officer  for  youthful  felons  with  the  dist..:t 
court  in  Weld  County,  Colo.  In  the  acadcn  ic 
world,  Dr.  Mirich  has  served  as  profe.-:  ;r 
of  child  and  adolescent  psychology  at  Ci  l o- 
rado  State  University,  Fort  Collins,  Co.  .: 
professor  of  human  growth  and  developn-.  .: 
at  Idaho  State  University,  Pocatello,  Id;, 
and  currently  Is  chairman  of  the  Departn:  t 
of  Law  Enforcement  at  Treasure  Valley  C  .- 
munlty  College,  Ontario,  Oreg.  He  Is  A^n 
knowTi  as  a  lecturer  and  contributor  to  :  'v 
enforcement  Journals,  and  has  written  w.  ks 
for  the  Idaho  Police  Officer's  Journal.  .;.d 
Colorado  Teacher's  Journal,  among  ot!::?. 
His  doctoral  paper  Is  entitled  "Psychos'  .,il 
Studies  of  Ju%-enile  Delinquents." 

(Dr.  Voris  Is  president  of  Treasure  V.  •  y 
Community  College.  His  previous  acadt :  ic 
experieiace  includes  service  as  dean  of  .-  ■;- 
dent  affairs.  Adams  State  College,  Alam  :'. 
Colo.,  and  superintendent  of  Jackson  Coi:  :y 
High  School,  Walden,  Colo.  He  received  e- 
grees  from  the  following  colleges  and  i:  ■■- 
versities:  University  of  Denver  (Color,.:: 
Northwestern  University  (Illinois),  li  rh 
Carolina  St.ate  (Raleigh) ,  Colorado  State  C  :- 
lege  (Greeley),  and  the  University  of  W\  ■  ■- 
Ing  (Laramie) .  He  has  also  held  the  po.=  i  :i 
of  municipal  judge  In  Walden,  Colo.) 

Why  is  it  true  that  professional  ganc-  r.s 
violate  city,  county,  and  State  ordiiui  = 
and  laws  with  impunity?  Why  is  It  true  •  ■■' 
weekly  we  read  where  "Banana  Nose  C  :- 
doni,"  "Slim  Jim  Anistosi,"  "Alexander  iie 
Strangler  Bucci,"  "Pulverizer  Jake  Tay;  -. ' 
"Killer  Sammy  Kolowski."  etc..  was  t.  . -n 
from  his  home,  his  business,  or  even  fro  ;i 
public  street,  and  murdered?  Somet  •  •-= 
they  are  ice  picked  to  death,  sometimes  ■  y 
are  dynamited  to  death  In  their  cars,  S'  'm- 
tlmes  they  are  gunned  down  In  their  he  ^'S 
or  in  public  places,  sometimes  they  arc  •  .- 
cased  in  cement  and  dropped  into  w..  :•-. 
but  seldom  if  ever  are  their  killers  brou  1'.- 
to  Justice.     Murder,   of   this   type,   in   n      * 
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c.ises  is  a  violation  of  State  and  not  of  Fed- 
eral laws. 

Could  it  be  true  that  these  professional 
killers  have  a  deeper  respect  for  the  appre- 
hension abilities,  and  conviction  records,  of 
the  highly  trained,  professional  law  officers 
in  Federal  enforcement  (FBI,  Treasury 
;.  gents.  Post  Office  inspectors,  among 
others)?  Is  it  not  true  that  it  has  been 
known  for  years  among  the  professional 
I'.oodlums  that  the  G-men  "always  get  their 
inan"?  Is  there  not  a  code  in  the  profes- 
.-lonal  underworld  to  the  effect  that  the  vio- 
lator of  Federal  law  for  personal  benefit  Is 
dealt  with  most  harshly  by  the  professional 
gangster  community?  Fnirther,  could  it  be 
true  that  professional  crooks,  of  the  above 
\ariety.  are  far  better  trained  as  a  group  In 
the  rudiments  of  their  Illicit  vocation  than 
Ls  local  enforcement  in  the  legal  profession 
it  represents?  True,  gangsters  are  able  to 
hire  the  best  criminal  lawyers  available 
when  they  do  face  the  bar  of  justice,  but 
those  occasions  are  rare  in  that  such  men  are 
r.irely  apprehended. 

The  Capones,  Lucianos,  Schultzs,  and 
their  variety,  escaped  answering  for  the 
many  State  laws  they  violated  (murder, 
thievery,  prostitution,  gambling,  etc.),  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  professional  Federal 
officers  of  the  Internal  Bureau  of  Revenue 
and  other  Federal  agencies,  they  might  never 
have  had  to  face  the  bar  of  Justice.  This  is 
as  true  today  as  it  was  in  the  1920's  and 
1930's  when  hoodlumlsm  flowered  in  this  Na- 
tion. Certainly  local  enforcement  has  im- 
proved In  professional  status  since  then;  but 
not  nearly  enough,  as  a  body,  to  be  labeled 
a  profession. 

In  addition  to  the  professional  gangster 
the  local  officers  are  not  apprehending,  there 
IS  another  more  important  reason  which 
demands  that  they  must  become  profes- 
.'^ionally  trained  nationally  as  a  group,  and 
this  training  must  come  soon.  Recent  U.S. 
supreme  Court  and  various  State  supreme 
court  rulings  have  turned  loose  confessed, 
proven  guilty  murderers,  sex  killers,  etc.,  be- 
c:tse  of  the  violation  of  their  individual 
rights  (right  to  assistance  of  counsel.  Im- 
proper search,  and  seizure,  etc.)  before,  or 
after  arrest,  by  police  officers.  This  indicates 
tliat  even  though  local  officers  as  a  national 
;.:roup  are  ill  paid,  disregarded  by  a  disin- 
terested or  poorly  Informed  public,  expected 
to  perform  professional  duties  while  not  be- 
i!ig  professionally  trained,  they  are  going  to 
iiave  to  reach  professional  status  if  they  are 
to  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  crime  which,  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect,  will  continue  to  rise 
'Sharply  every  year.  Whether  criminal  be- 
liavlor  of  the  type  we  are  now  experiencing 
is  the  result  of  a  moral  decline  nationally, 
(every  other  theory,  even  the  Lombrosion. 
iias  had  Its  day)  matters  very  little  after  the 
crime  Is  committed.  The  plain  fact,  as  the 
';nlform  crime  report  has  always  Indicated, 
i.s  each  year  we  have  more  and  more  crimes, 
.iud  projected  estimates  on  future  crimes  are 
truly  frightening. 

In  the  May-June,  1958  issue  of  the  Journal 
•if  Criminal  Law,  Criminology  and  Police 
Science,  one  of  the  authors  (Mirich)  pre- 
.-^(.'nted  a  system  of  police  certification  with 
various  levels  of  police  specialty  (police  ad- 
tninistrators,  police  specialists,  and  patrol- 
:aan)  for  which  he  suggested  respectively. 
•^.  4,  and  2  years  of  police  science  educa- 
'  ;on,  coupled  with  experience  in  some  area. 
ince  then,  he  has  much  reason  to  believe 
:iiat  4  years  of  police  science  educa- 
"  ion  should  be  a  prerequisite  to  enforce  any 
<  ity,  county,  State,  or  Federal  law,  in  that, 
:eallstically  speaking,  if  local  law  enforce- 
ment Is  to  become  a  profession  it  must  set 
high  standards  which  encompass  most  of  the 
knowledge  in  Its  discipline.  The  comparison 
nucroscope,  spectrograph,  fingerprinting  and 
I'hotography  techniques,  handwriting  bal- 
listics, firearms,  etc..  etc..  in  the  police  sci- 


ence area  are  so  technical  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  learn  them  by  police  experience 
alone,  or  by  sporadic  in-service  training, 
which  is  generally  given  In  local  law  en- 
forcement within  individual  police  depart- 
ments. 

Although  new  innovations  in  police  sci- 
ence demand  specialized  training  to  under- 
stand and  benefit  from  them,  a  good  under- 
standing of  psychology,  sociology,  and  crimi- 
nology is  equally  important.  In  addition, 
even  a  patrolman  in  our  smallest  commu- 
nity must  have  a  thorough  background  in 
city,  state,  and  Federal  law  if  he  is  to  en- 
force these  laws  on  citizens,  who  in  many 
cases,  know  more  about  the  laws  than  do 
many  local  law  officers.  Hence  one  becomes 
aware  of  how  much  knowledge,  and  how 
many  abilities  are  expected  of  policemen, 
which  are  impossible  to  obtain  without  form- 
al training. 

The  time  has  certainly  come  when  local 
la.w  enforcement  must  seek  ways  and  means 
to  certify  or  license  its  membership.  It 
should  set  academic  and  other  standards  and 
regulate  the  licensing  of  its  members.  This 
can  be  accomplished  through  the  local  and 
State  police  officer  associations  in  coordina- 
tion with  a  national  association..  Believing 
in  local  autonomy  as  we  do  in  this  democ- 
racy, we  should  guarantee  that  these  associa- 
tions have  no  authority  to  control  or  domi- 
nate local  enforcement  officers.  Their  duties 
should  be  standard  setting,  licensing,  and 
public-police  public  relations  only.  The  po- 
lice officer  owes  his  allegiance  to  the  citi- 
zens of  his  Jurisdiction,  to  his  police  agency, 
and  to  the  Nation.  His  involvements  in 
professional  organizations  are  for  profession- 
al betterment  for  local  law  enforcement,  and 
these  organizations  should  not  have  any  au- 
thority over  his  loyalties,  duties,  or  responsi- 
bilities. 

Police  science  school  can.  and  most  cer- 
tainly should,  be  established  Ln  every  tax- 
supported  Junior  college,  college,  and  uni- 
versity In  the  Nation.  The  expense  involved 
in  setting  up  these  schools  would  be  rei>ald 
fourfold  through  better  law  enforcement. 
In  addition,  the  State  of  California's  police 
education  in  higher  Institutions  should  be 
a  blueprint  for  all  of  the  other  49  States. 

This  paper  should  not  be  construed  to 
mean  that  all  local  officers  In  the  Nation  are 
lU-tralned.  Certainly  the  bulk  of  local  offi- 
cers In  California  are  well-trained,  well-paid, 
and  highly  respected.  In  addition,  there  are 
many  competent  officers  nationally,  but  as 
a  group,  they  need  a  higher  level  of  educa- 
tion before  they  can  be  considered  profes- 
sional persons.  Indeed  it  seems  that  the 
time  is  ripe,  the  reasons  abundant,  and  no 
better  time  available  than  the  present,  for 
local  law  enforcement  to  seek  the  public's 
assistance  in  reaching  professional  status. 
Presently  employed  officers  could  receive 
blanket  certification,  under  a  realistic  pro- 
posal,  and  might  possibly  be  required  to  at- 
tain a  certain  amount  of  professional 
achievement  through  training  while  em- 
ployed, but  new  recruits  should  be  expected 
to  be  thoroughly  trained  and  licensed  before 
employment  and  their  starting  salaries 
should  be  commensurate  with  their  training. 

With  high  academic  standards  and  other 
professional  requirements  (good  moral  char- 
acter, adequate  emotional  and  psychological 
abilities,  and  sound  physical  health)  will 
come  the  long  needed,  much  sought  after, 
and  certainly  well-earned  rewards;  high  pay, 
community  respect,  and  professional  stand- 
ing for  the  local  law  enforcement  officer. 
When  this  hoped  for  day  arrives,  the  profes- 
sional thug  who  sneers  at  local  law  officers 
today  will  then  respect  him  as  he  now  does 
the  Federal  enforcement  officer,  and  the 
whole  Nation  will  benefit  as  a  result.  In 
addition,  the  innocent  will  be  better  pro- 
tected, the  public  services  better  done,  crime 
•will   be   more   adequately    controlled,   crime 


prevention  will  become  more  scientific,  and 
a  profession  called  local  law  enforcement 
will  have  been  born. 
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Death  of  One  of  Georgia's  Leading 
Citizens 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  12. 1965 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Phini^y  Calhouii,  one  of  Georgia's  lead- 
ing citizens,  died  on  Sunday,  in  Atlanta. 
He  w  ill  be  sorely  missed  by  all  his  friends 
and  fu-^sociates,  who  loved  him  and  bene- 
fited from  his  good  works. 

M.  s.  Talmadge  and  I  wish  to  express 
our  cieepest,  heartfelt  sympathy  on  the 
pa?>i.i5  of  Dr.  Calhoun,  who  did  so  much 
for  medicine  and  education  in  Atlanta 
and  Georgia. 

Or.  Monday,  May  10,  the  Atlanta 
Journal  editorially  eulogized  Dr.  Cal- 
hou!i :  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  and  his  obituary  be  pi-inted 
in  the  Api>endix  of  the  Record. 

Th.  re  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  ihe  obituary  were  ordered  to  be 
pnn  1  d  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFruin  the  Atlanta  Journal,  May  10,  1965] 
Dr.   Phinizy    Calhoun 

I  ;:e  death  of  Dr.  Ferdinand  Phinizy 
Ciiivun.  Atlanta  and  Georgia  lost  a  leading 
citi/f:;.  one  who  had  contributed  a  great  deal 
in  f   :ral  fields. 

D:  .'".ilhoun  was  an  ophthalmologist,  and 
succeeded  his  father.  Dr.  Abner  Wellborn  Cal- 
houi:.  as  a  teacher  of  this  subject  at  what  is 
now  the  School  of  Medicine  of  Emory  Uni- 
versiTv 

B:;-  his  Interest  in  the  education  of  yovmg 
pp-?;/.  ■  of  his  State  was  broader  than  this. 
Hp  :•  ,'ived  the  first  alumni  award  given  by 
t:.'?  .N.iunni  Society  of  the  University  of 
Ge  -'ui  and  was  a  chairman  and  one  of  the 
fouiKiuig  trustees  of  the  alumni  foundation. 
He  aiso  endowed  a  lectureship  at  the  uni- 
versity in  memory  of  his  grandfather.  F^rdi- 
nunU  Phinizy.  of  Athens.  He  was  a  member 
of  t'.ie  executive  committee  of  the  trustees 
of  h-.;ory.  and  with  other  members  of  his 
i..nv.:y.  had  endowed  the  medical  library 
theri'  ,\s  a  memorial  to  his  father. 

He  was  a  gentle  man  and  a  wise  and  witty 
f'r.e  The  Journal  joins  his  family  and  many 
frkii^ii  in  moxirning  his  death. 


Fill, 
hoi;:. 
.'Uid  ►•> 


F.:..; , 
Pr.:  ■ 
K,-::. 
V.-.;    .> 
Dr 
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Calhoun's  Rites  Set  for  Tuesday 

"^•ral  for  Dr.  Ferdinand  Phinizy  Cal- 
ciistinguished  Atlanta  ophtnalmologist 
Li'.icator,  who  died  Sunday  morning  at 

University,  will  be  Tuesday  at  3  pjn. 
:ng  Hill.    Officiating  will  be  Dr.  Harry 

and  Dr.  W.  I.  Howell,  of  the  First 
terian  Chvirch  and  Bishop  Costen  J. 
'.  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Burial 
■  ui  Westview  Cemetery. 
Calhoun  would  have  been  86  years  old 
iber  20.    He  was  bom  In  Atlanta,  son 

Abner  Wellborn  Calhoun,  himself  a 


Appendix 

leading  ophthalmologist  of  his  day,  and  Mary 
Louise  Phinizy  Calhoun,  both  members  of 
pioneer  Georgia  families. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Atlanta  and  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Georgia  in  the  class  of  1900.  He  attended 
Harvard  for  1  year  and  then  entered  the 
School  of  Medicine  of  Emory  University  (at 
that  time  the  Atlanta  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons),  graduating  in  1904.  He  in- 
terned at  Grady  Hospital  and  trained  in 
ophthalmology  at  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  and  did  postgraduate  work  in 
Vienna. 

On  his  return  to  Atlanta  he  was  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  practice  of  ophthal- 
mology. On  his  father's  death  in  1910  he 
succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  department 
of  ophthalmology  at  the  medical  school  and 
as  visiting  ophthalmologist  at  Grady  Hospi- 
tal. At  various  times  he  was  also  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Wesley  Memorial  (now  Emory 
University  Hospital)  and  St.  Joseph's  In- 
firmary. 

He  was  a  former  president  of  the  Alumni 
Society  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  in 
1937  received  from  the  society  its  first  alumni 
award.  He  had,,  been  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
Foundation,  and  a  president  of  the  Alumni 
Society  of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary. He  was  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Emory  University,  a  trustee  of  the  Joseph 
Brown  Whitehead  Foundation,  a  member  of 
the  Atlanta  Advisory  Board  of  the  Citizens 
&  Southern  National  Bank,  and  a  deacon 
emeritvis  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Piedmont  Driving 
Club,  the  Chi  Phi  fraternity,  the  Phi  Chi 
medical  fraternity,  and  the  honorary  socie- 
ties Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Alpha  Omega  Alpha, 
and  Omicron  Delta  Kappa. 

In  1954  he  was  granted  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  by  Emory  University. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Fulton  County 
Medical  Society,  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, the  American  Academy  of  Oph- 
thalmology and  Otology,  and  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Association  of  Geor- 
gia for  50  years. 

He  was  president  of  tiie  American  Oph- 
thalmological  Society  in  1941.  and  was  a 
fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons, 
serving  as  second  vice  president  in  1941. 
During  World  War  I  he  served  in  the  Medical 
Corps  with  the  rank  of  major. 

Dr.  Calhoun  established  a  lectureship  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  in  honor  of  Ferdi- 
nand Phinizy.  his  grandfather.  With  other 
members  of  his  family  he  established  and 
endowed  the  medical  library  at  the  School 
of  Medicine  at  Emory  University  as  a  memo- 
rial to  his  father.  Dr.  A.  W.  Calhoun. 

The  Ferdinand  Phinizy  Calhoun  Cliair  of 
Ophthalmology  was  established  in  his  honor 
In   1960  at  Emory. 

In  1909  Dr.  Calhoun  married  Miss  Marion 
Peel,  who  survives.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Col.  and  Mrs.  William  Lawson  Peel,  lead- 
ers of  the  State  and  city  of  their  day. 

Other  survivors  are  two  sons.  Dr.  P.  Phinizy 
Calhoun,  Jr.,  Lawson  Peel  Calhoun,  and   a 
daughter,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Cardwell,  nine  grand- 
children and  three  great-grandchildren. 
He  lived  at  2649  Rivers  Road  NW. 


Amendment  of  Social  Security  Act  To 
Permit  Remarriage  Without  Loss  of 
Benefits  for  Elderly  Social  Security 
Snrvivors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF    COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual shall  not  be  deprived  of  a 
monthly  social  security  benefit  solely  be- 
cause of  marriage  or  remarriage  after 
the  age  of  62.  The  existing  law  is  un- 
justified which  penalizes  widows  and 
other  survivors  by  cutting  off  their  social 
security  survivors'  benefits  if  they  marry 
or  remarr\'. 

The  rationale  of  the  present  law  is 
that  the  widow's  benefit  is  canceled  upon 
remarriage,  since  she  will  become  en- 
titled to  a  wife's  benefit.  This,  however, 
is  not  always  the  case  today.  Because 
the  coverage  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem was  limited  during  its  early  years, 
many  men  were  actually  excluded  from 
coverage  during  their  working  life.  Self- 
employed  farmers  are  included  in  this 
category. 

There  would  be  extreme  hardship  in 
the  case  of  a  widow  who  wanted  to  marry 
such  a  retired  farmer.  She  would  have 
to  sacrifice  the  benefits  earned  by  her 
first  husband,  and  she  would  receive  no 
wife's  or  widow's  benefits. 

Even  if  the  new  husband  were  en- 
titled to  benefits,  the  widow's  stipend 
would  be  reduced.  Instead  of  receiving 
82.5  percent  of  her  deceased  husbands 
benefit,  she  would  receive  50  percent  of 
her  new  husband's  benefit — which 
usually  means  a  reduction  of  at  least 
$20  a  month  in  the  amount  she  receives. 
It  is  clear  that  this  reduction  in  income 
would  be  a  deterrent  to  marriage  when 
one  realizes  that  the  average  retirement 
benefit  for  workers  is  now  around  $80. 
yielding  a  wife's  benefit  of  $40 — a  total 
family  income  of  only  $120  a  month. 

This  bill,  which  would  result  in  only 
minor  costs  to  the  social  security  system, 
merits  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress.  It  would  enable  many  of 
our  elder  citizens  to  avoid  living  alone. 
Married  couples  who  can  take  care  of 
each  other  are  more  likely  to  retain  their 
health  and  spirit  as  active  members  of 
the  community.  I  strongly  urge  the 
passage  of  this  bill  by  the  Congress. 
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Communists  Had  Voting  Program  Like 
Johnson's 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOtrTH    CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  12. 1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  persons  in  South  Carolina 
and  in  other  pares  of  tlie  counti-y  have 
called  my  attention  to  an  excellent  article 
entitled  "Comn:unists  Had  Voting  Pro- 
gram Like  Johnson's."  This  article, 
written  by  Henry  J.  Taylor,  has  been 
published  in  a  number  of  daily  newspa- 
pers across  the  country,  including  the 
Birmingham  Post-Herald  of  April  16, 
1965. 

This  article  vritten  by  a  most  respon- 
sible newspaperman,  certainly  merits  the 
attention  of  all  Mem^bers  of  Congress 
during  this  time,  when  consideration  is 
being  given  to  the  so-called  voting-rights 
bill.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recxjrd, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald.  Apr.  16, 
1965) 

COMMCNiSTS     Had    Voting    Program    Like 

Johnson's 

(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

The  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  In  1956 
planned  a  voting  rights  program  similar  to 
the  one  the  Johnson  administration  Is  spon- 
soring today. 

This  Is  not  to  argue  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  administration's  bill.  That's 
a  diflferent  topic.  Federal  intervention  may 
be  needed. 

But  the  veil  should  be  lifted  on  a  fact  of 
history,  certainly  unknown  to  o\ir  -public 
and  probably  unknown  even  to  most  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  who  will  vote  "yea." 

Soviet  attention  to  our  legislation  has  al- 
ways been  much  more  constant  and  effective 
than  we  suppose.  The  pen  of  Lee  Pressman, 
who  later  confessed  to  having  been  a  Com- 
munist, trails  all  throughout  initial  agri- 
cultural act  and  the  labor  legislation  spon- 
sored by  the  original  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  of  which  Pressman  was  an 
omcial. 

Well,  the  Red  shadows  still  breathe  and 
glow. 

Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  is  the 
Kremlin's  top  specialist  on  American  affairs. 
He  knows  our  country  like  Mickey  Mantle 
knows  the  Yankee  Stadium.  Nobody  in  the 
Soviet  hierarchy  even  approaches  his.  staying 
power,  for  he  has  siuvived  every  purge  on 
his  knowl€<lge  of  the  United  States. 

I  encountered  Gromyko's  expertness  again 
and  again  during  Geneva  conferences.  In 
fact.  I  came  to  know  this  Red  leader  when 
his  concentration  on  our  countrj-  began  a 
full  21  years  ago.  This  was  during  the  1944 
Dumbarton  Oaks  conference  called  to  design 
the  United  Nations. 

lie's  acquainted  with  a  surprising  quantity 
of  American  political,  trade  union,  and  in- 
dustrial leaders  on  an  after-hours  conversa- 
tion basis. 

Some,  like  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch.  whom  he 
respects,  always  have  had  his  number,  but 
nothing  chills  this  already  cojd  man  In  his 
search  for  leverages  against  our  internal 
Btability  and  especialy  our  legislation. 


Gromyko's  bland,  Sphinx-like  personality 
reminds  you  of  a  magician  who  comes  on 
stage  without  tables  or  props — Just  a  hand- 
kerchief hidden  in  his  hand.  Then  for  20 
minutes  he  pulls  unexi>ected  things  out  of  it. 

For  example,  in  an  airplane  flying  the  At- 
lantic, Gromyko  once  sudtlenly  recited  to  me 
the  foreign-born  percentages  in  our  chief 
trade  unions  and  in  our  12  largest  cities,  and 
he  mentioned  in  passing  that  more  Czechs 
live  in  Chicago  than  in  any  city  except 
Prague. 

Or  listen  to  Gromyko  on  another  occasion. 
"Mr.  Taylor,"  he  said,  "what  you  .Americans 
call  law  is  really  a  form  of "  politics".  He 
didn't  just  say  that.  He  thinks  that.  Such 
are  the  notes  he  plays  when  he  calls  the  tune 
for  Kremlin  policy  Inside  our  coimtry. 

This  means  Gromyko  calls  the  tune  for  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A. 

In  December  1956,  that  party  began  a  pro- 
gram which  it  named  the  "Lincoln  project." 
Its  target  date  for  fulfillment  should  interest 
us  today — 1965. 

At  its  Inception  in  1956  the  plan  was  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia  by  the  respected 
American  Flag  Committe*  and  re.-^d 

"To  implement  the  Lincoln  project,  the 
Communist  Party's  Central  Committee  will 
begin  to  dispatch  agents  to  11  Southern 
States  next  month  (January  1957)  to  work 
with  local  party  leaders  in  surveying  20 
counties,  any  one  of  which  might  be  ideally 
suited  as  a  target  for  disorder  early  in  1965. 

"This  survey  will  continue  through  1957. 
the  central  committee  making  the  choice  of 
20  counties  •  •  •  with  the  final  selection  to 
be  made  on  the  estimated  most  favorable 
conditions  prevailing  in  1965. 

"The  legislation  which  the  party  will  seek 
frcm  Congress  m  1965  ha«  already  been  pre- 
pared by  its  legal  staff. 

"It  provides  for  elimination  of  all  educa- 
tional requirements,  including  minimum 
literacy  tests,  as  qunlif.cations  for  voting  in 
Federal,  State,  and  local  elections;  voids 
residence  with  respect  to  counties,  munici- 
palities, and  other  political  subdivisions 
within  a  State,  and  establishes  a  system  of 
direct  Federal  supervision  and  control  of  the 
local,  county.  State,  an<J  Federal  elective 
process." 

Evidently  the  House  and  Senate  will  pass 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  after  debate 
and  amendment.  To  repeat,  its  merits  and 
demerits  are  another  m.T.tter.  Nevertheless, 
penetrating — and  exposing — the  Soviet's  se- 
cret Interest  In  any  logislraion  is  important 
to  otu"  lawmakers  and  our  public  alike. 

The  Lincoln  project  is  a  revelr.tion  of  the 
ghostly  Reds'  et«rna:  presrncc. 


Rumanian  Independence  Day 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JE»SET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Afr.  Speaker.  World 
War  U  and  the  years  since  the  termina- 
tion of  this  conflict  have  been  tragic  for 
some  17  million  Rumanians  in  their 
homeland. 

The  10th  of  May  is  the  traditional  day 
of  independence  of  the  Rumanian  peo- 
ple, but  in  Rumania  there  is  no  joy  on 
this  day,  no  celebration  of  that  glorious 
day  of  May  10,  1877.  when  Rumania  pro- 
claimed her  independence.  Today,  these 
brave  Rumanians  are  under  the  yoke  of 
Communist  subjugation-  and  oppression 


and  tliis  day  of  rejoicing  has  been  taken 
away  as  a  right  of  the  Rumanian  people. 

In  1877  Rumania  proclaimed  inde- 
pendence from  Turkey,  and  was  recog- 
nized by  the  European  powers  as  ar.  in. 
dependent  state  in  the  Treaty  of  Bc-.iin, 
and  as  a  kingdom  in  1881  under  Carol 
I.  In  1886  Rumania  became  a  corj  =  ;itu- 
tional  monarchy  with  a  bicameral  les:- 
islature. 

The  life  of  the  Rumanian  pcop".'.  ^vas 
always  one  of  uncertainty  because  of  its 
geograpliic  position.  Riunania's  loca- 
tion on  the  border  of  warring  nc.ions 
made  it  a  frequent  victim  of  strife,  it 
helped  Russia  against  Tui'key  durir.-  ihe 
years  1877  and  1878.  It  was  defeat'.:!  by 
Gei-many  and  Austria-Hungary  in  Wovld 
War  I.  In  World  War  11,  Rumania  v.a.^ 
forced  to  join  Germany  agaimt  tl.e 
UJS.S.R.  by  Marshal  Ion  Antonesci.  a 
leader  of  the  militarist  movement  i:.  Ru- 
mania. In  1944,  Antonescu  was  ever- 
thrown  by  King  Michael  with  th-:-  dp 
of  the  Soviets  and  Rumania  joined  the 
allies. 

With  occupation  by  Soviet  trooi\  the 
National  Democratic  Front,  head:  .;  by 
the  Communist  Party,  displace^,;  the 
National  Peasant  Party.  As  a  res;..:  of 
this  change,  a  People's  Republ::  7,a.s 
proclaimed  on  December  30,  1947.  Un- 
der this  rule,  land  owners  were  dispos- 
sessed, industrial  and  transport  .ion 
units  were  nationalized  and  banks  -•  ere 
taken  over  by  the  new  regime.  Or.  •=  p- 
tember  24,  1952,  a  So\iet  type  con  .li:- 
tion  was  adopted  and  Rumania,  as  an 
independent  and  free  state  was  lo  :. 

Even  though  Rumania  is  behii:::  :!:e 
Iron  Cuii^in  for  a  number  of  year.<;  i.v.v, 
her  spirit  and  her  ■wish  to  once  ag.;;n  be 
free  and  independent  remains  un- 
daunted. 

I  know  that  all  Americans  are  v.  .ed 
in  the  hope  that  Rumania  and  all  lose 
who  have  been  cru.:-hed  under  the  'eel 
of  the  Soviets  will  some  day  be  free 
again. 

The  question  arises,  since  Rumrr.ia 
cannot  clebrate  her  own  day  of  :  .de- 
pendence, and  is  a  country  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  every  day  life  of  the 
average  American — why  do  we,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  celebrate  r.nd 
commemorate  this  day? 

We  do  this  because  we  understan  '  .he 
plight  of  the  captive  nations  and  ''.ave 
many  times  pledged  ourselves  t-o  '  ing 
back  freedom  to  these  subjugatet!  na- 
tions. We  take  this  time  to  again  re- 
new our  determination  that  the^e  r.n- 
tions  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  sell-  ov- 
ernnient.  freedom  and  liberty,  to  .  r:h 
they  have  an  inherent  right. 

We  cannot  forget  the  ordeal  of  Ru- 
mania and  all  the  other  captive  nrition.s 
under  the  rule  of  the  Soviet.  We  sli  uld 
not  turn  our  eyes  away  from  tl^.c  en- 
croachment of  Soviet  doniination.  nno 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Tliere  .il- 
ready  has  been  evidence  of  this  dor.  -r- 
tion  in  the  instance  of  Cuba,  whic  .  ? 
only  90  miles  away  from  our  be  ?• 
Now.  the  uprisings  in  the  Dominicar  ' '  :- 
public  should  further  alert  us  to  i  >c 
dangers. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Russians.     They  are    e- 


ifrmii'-ed  to  win  a  total  victory  in  the 
stiniiLslies  they  have  launched  against 
the  United  States  and  other  free  nations. 
There  is  no  desire  on  their  part  to  nego- 
tiate, they  believe  in  a  winner-take- all 
lijlicy  and  are  determined  that  they  be 
;he  winner.  We  are  forced  into  this 
4me.  becaiise  there  is  much  at  stake  for 
^he  Western  and  free  nations  and  we 
cannot  let  this  game  go  to  the  Russians 
bv  defa'Jlt. 

So.  on  this  87th  anniversary  of  Ru- 
manian independence  we  should  again 
reval'oate  the  world  situation.  We 
should  again  give  hope  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  Soviet  dominated  nations 
and  our  pledge  to  those  free  nations  that 
are  subject  to  pressure  from  the  Soviets 
that  ^'  e  shall  continue  our  efforts  to 
make  ihis  world  one  of  free  and  inde- 
pendcr.t  nations,  each  with  its  own 
choice  of  government  and  leadership. 


Whereas  historically  this  Nation  in  its  wis- 
dom has  not  reflexively  reacted  to  tamper 
with  and  obviate  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Toung  Democratic 
Clubs  of  America  call  upon  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  reject  all  pending  ef- 
forts to  overturn  the  meanlngfulness  and 
content  of  the  Superme  Court's  one-man, 
one-vote  decision. 


Youn?  Democrats  Support  Supreme  Court 
Reapportionment  Decision 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OP    MARYLAND 
IN-  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  12, 1965 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  3  months  the  Constitutional 
.Amendments  Subcommittee  of  the  Judi- 
ciar%-  Committee  has  been  holding  hear- 
ings "-n  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Const  Kution  which  would  allow  one 
house  of  a  bicameral  State  legislature  to 
be  apr-'Ortioned  on  the  basis  of  factors 
other  than  p>opulation.  The  coimti-y  is 
gradu  illy  becoming  aware  that  such  an 
amenament  could  have  unfortunate  re- 
sult.'. 

On  April  10,  at  their  national  commit- 
tee meeting  in  Kansas  City,  the  Young 
Demoe  ratio  Clubs  of  America  recognized 
such  possible  unfortunate  results,  and 
adopted  a  resolution  in  support  of  the 
Suprt- nie  Court's  one-man,  one-vote  rul- 
ing. The  resolution  was  submitted  by 
the  national  committeeman  of  the 
Youni:  Democratic  Club  of  Maryland, 
Walter  S.  Orlinsky.  and  the  president 
of  the  Maryland  club,  Steny  H.  Hoyer. 

I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  rr.«;olution  adopted  by  the  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion V  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REce.:  n.  as  follows: 

■\  Rr---,LrTiON  Introduced  by   Steny  Hoyer 
AND  Walter  Orlinskt  of  M.^RYLAN■D 

\v;.-  rc.is  there  are  pending  in  the  Congress 
''  t!.e  United  States  numerous  proposed 
consT  .itional  amendments  designed  to  ne- 
2aie  r he  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court's  one- 
mar,     r.e-vote  ruling;  and 

W':..  rcas  the  concept  of  an  equally 
'e;g;.  ed  vote  is  fundamental  to  a  progres- 
5'e  :  .:ci  enlightened  democratic  society;  and 

Wh'-reas  the  passage  of  such  amendment 
''o'.na  perpetuate  the  disproportionate  voice 
?'*'er.  nunorlty  interests  in  many  of  our  State 
'P?;  ;  itures;  and 


Prosperity  Causes  Economy  as  a  Per- 
centage of  Gross  National  Product — 
GNP— To  Decline 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12. 1965 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, all  of  us  are  concerned  over  the  costs 
of  government,  the  Federal  debt,  the 
budgetary  deficit  and  related  fiscal  mat- 
ters. 

In  this  connection,  a  most  astute  edi- 
torial was  carried  by  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean  on  Thursday,  ^ril  29, 1955,  put- 
ting this  whole  picture  in  perspective. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  reprinted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Fine   Economy,   Cost   Clts   Are  Trimming 
1965  DEFicrr 

In  his  news  conferencj  Tuesday.  President 
Johnson  disclose*  that  the  Government's 
budget  deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine 
30  is  expected  to  be  a  bUUon  dollars  less  than 
was  estimated  In  January.  The  deficit  Is 
expected  to  be  about  $5.3  billion,  and  Is 
indicative  of  several  things. 

One  is  the  galloping  economy,  which  had 
a  first  quarter  output  rate  of  $649  billion  and 
is  still  climbing.  Thus  tax  receipts  are  run- 
ning well  ahead  of  expectations.  SpeclJl- 
caUy,  revenue  is  some  $500  million  above  the 
$91.2  billion  forecast. 

At  the  same  time,  Government  spending 
Is  falling  about  $500  million  short  of  the 
projected  $97.5  billion,  according  to  the 
President,  who  may  be  a  little  low  In  his 
estimates.  Defense  Department  spending 
may  well  run  $1  billion  under  the  January 
estimates,  largely  because  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara's  cost  reduction  program  Is 
paying  off  better  than  most  anticipated. 

In  fiscal  1964,  the  Defense  Department 
estimated  it  would  save  $1.5  billion.  It 
ended  up  saving  $2.8  billion. 

When  the  final  figures  are  totaled  up 
deficit  may  be  $5  billion,  which 
the  smallest  since  1961. 

There  are  those  to  whom  even  a  $5  billion 
deficit  is  regarded  as  something  terrible. 
But  most  of  the  noise  about  deficits  is  caused 
by  the  peculiar  way  the  United  States  keeps 
its  books.  If  General  Motors  or  A.T.  &  T. 
kept  books  the  way  the  United  States  does, 
they  would  have  big  deficits,  too.  And  for 
that  matter,  so  woiUd  most  of  the  foreign 
countries  who  sometimes  propose  to  lecture 
us  on  fiscal  integrity. 

These  have  a  forum  of  capital  budgeting. 
The  United  States  lumps  Its  expenditures,  al- 
though they  may  Involve  Investments,  ac- 
quisitions, recoverable  loans  and  the  like. 
Expenditures  for  a  Federal  dam  are  quite 
different  from  expenditures  for  jet  fighters, 
yet  they  are  added  up  the  same  way. 
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Even  with  all  this  lumping  together  of 
things  that  may  not  represent  an  outrl^t  ex- 
penditxire,  the  budget  as  a  percentage  of  gross 
national  product  has  continued  to  decline. 
Dxiring  World  War  II,  this  Nation  was  spend- 
ing nearly  50  percent  of  Its  total  output  of 
goods  and  services.  Today  it  is  spending  less 
than  15  percent  of  its  total  output — and  that 
output  Is  continuing  to  climb. 

Federal  debt  shows  much  the  same  trend. 
Nearly  80  percent  of  public  debt  was  incurred 
In  wartime.  During  the  war  years,  public 
debt  as  a  percentage  of  gross  national  product 
went  through  the  skylight.  By  1950,  It  was 
still  98  i>ercent  of  the  GNP.  By  1960,  it  was 
only  58  percent^  and  the  1966  estimate  Is  48. 

All  of  this  Is  to  demonstrate  that  deficits 
are  relative  in  a  big  nation  growing  bigger; 
that  if  the  United  States  had  a  better  system 
of  bookkeeping.  It  would  end  up  with  fat 
siirpluses  Instead  of  red  ink.  But  since  the 
only  measure  available  Is  the  present  system, 
the  goal  Is  to  reduce  deficits. 

The  economy,  which  has  been  accelerated 
by  tax  cuts,  has  pumi>ed  In  mcH-e  revenue  In- 
stead of  less.  And  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's emphasis  on  cost  reduction  In  Govern- 
ment Is  paying  off.  Short  of  a  major  war.  the 
country  may  see  a  balanced  budget  sooner 
than  any  one  anticipated. 


The  Attempt  To  Punish  the  South 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  12. 1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  7,  1965,  Harry  C.  "Weaver,  president 
and  general  manager  of  radio  station 
WOKE,  in  Charleston,  B.C.,  broadcast  an 
outstanding  editorial  in  which  he  quoted 
from  a  recent  broadcast  commentary  by 
the  distinguished  news  analyst,  Paul 
Harvey,  of  the  ABC  radio  network-  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  another  piece  of 
anti-South  legislation,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  broadcast  editorial, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  practice  of 
continuing  to  try  to  punish  the  South,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Editorial  by  Harry  C.  Weaver.  President 
AND  General  Manager.  Weaver  Broadcast- 
ing Corp.,  Charleston,  S.C. 
America's  best-known  newscaster  and  one 
of  the  few  men  on  national  radio  today  who 
defends  his  America,  like  a  gallant  knight 
In  bright  shining  armor  riding  forth  to  do 
battle  with  his  adversary.  Is  Mr.  Paul  Harvey. 
Heard  three  times  daily  at  8:55  In  the 
morning.  1  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  and 
6:10  in  the  evening,  and  once  on  Saturday 
afternoon  at  1  over  the  ABC  radio  network 
through  the  facilities  of  our  radio  station. 
Paul  Harvey  has  a  deep  and  transcendent 
love  for  our  American  Republic,  a  burning 
desire  to  see  it  well,  strong,  vital,  and  united. 
This  great  American  newsman  has  a  tre- 
mendous radio  following  as  South  Carolin- 
ians listen  dally  to  hear  what  Paul  Harvey 
has  to  say.  He  has  not  only  captured  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  our  people  through  the 
power  of  the  spmken  word  on  radio  but  haa 
endeared  himself  to  the  "low  country"  by 
his  several  personal  appearances  during  the 
past  decade.     His  love  fcw^  America  has  been 
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projected  into  his  daily  messages  with  his 
magical  words  of  sincerity  and  believabllity 
cultivating,  magnifying,  and  transmitting 
the  American  way  of  life  throughout  our 
great  country. 

This  past  Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  Paul 
Harvey  wrote  and  aired  one  of  the  finest 
commentaries  in  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  as  a  newsman  and  broadcaster. 
Through  public  demand,  we  are  attempting 
to  re-create  his  stirring  message  to  Washing- 
ton over  the  split  Union  that  has  existed  for 
over  a  hundred  years  in  our  America: 

"How  long  before  the  South  will  be  for- 
given? Only  a  part  of  the  abuse  which  is 
heaped  on  Dl.xle  relates  to  race  discrimina- 
tion— another  large  part  relates  to  NorjJi- 
South  discrimination. 

"Americans,  why  is  the  race  problem — 
North  and  South — but  the  pressure  most  of 
all  on  the  South?  How  long  before  the  South 
will  be  forgiven?  The  South  lost  a  war 
lOO  years  ago  and  it  is  still  paying  for  It. 
We  forgave  Germany  twice  In  half  that  time. 
In  the  20  years  since  Germany  fought  us  the 
last  time,  we've  forgiven  them  and  sent  them 
$4  billion.  In  the  20  years  since  Japan  lost 
its  war  with  us,  we've  forgiven  Japan  and 
sent  the  Japanese  $21/2  billion.  It's  been 
100  years  since  Alabama  and  Georgia  and 
Mississippi  lost  their  war  and  Washington  is 
stlU  forcing  those  States  to  pay  to  Washing- 
ton six  times  as  much  as  they  receive  in  aid. 
The  economic  Jealousy  which  was  in  large 
part  responsible  for  the  uncivil  war  is  still 
apparent  in  the  present  North-South  cold 
war.  Southern  Negro  slaves  had  security — 
but  fought  for  freedom.  Today,  they  have 
freedom — seek  security.  We  have  forgiven 
Germany  and  Japan  and  Spain  and  Mexico 
and  everybody  who  ever  waged  war  on  us, 
except  the  Confederacy.  We've  even  prom- 
ised North  Vietnam  reparations  in  advance — 
a  billion  dollars'  aid  per  year — if  southeast 
Asians  will  stop  the  war  at  the  17th  parallel. 

"The  Southern  United  States  is  entirely 
willing  to  accept  a  cease-fire  at  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line  and  peaceful  coexistence  wherever 
it  Is  still  occupied  by  the  enemy.  The  South- 
ern States  have  surrendered  unconditional- 
ly— they're  no  threat  to  the  security  of  their 
neighbors.  They  have  no  territorial  ambi- 
tions beyond  their  borders;  Indeed,  you  never, 
ever  heai-  of  a  retired  southerner  moving 
North — they  mind  their  own  business,  con- 
tributing more  than  generously  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  Now,  Washington  would  not 
think — would  not  think — of  meddling  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  West  Germany  or  Italy 
or  Japan,  It  would  be  inexcusably  bad  man- 
ners, it  would  engender  resentment,  it  would 
likely  set  the  stage  for  another  military  con- 
frontation. And  yet,  Washington  approves 
and  applauds  the  Invasion  of  our  own  South 
by  Yankee  mobs,  and  supports  their  continu- 
ing mvasion  with  Federal  troops.  Now, 
granted,  the  South  made  a  mistake — it  lost 
the  war — but  many  others  have  lost  many 
wars  and  Washington  has  generously  helped 
the  fallen  to  their  feet,  sponsored  their  re- 
construction, reestablished  their  independ- 
ence. How  long  before  the  South  will  be  for- 
given? Not  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  former 
enemies  has  become  a  better  friend,  not  one 
,has  stuck  with  him  through  peace  and  war, 
feast  and  famine,  as  has  this  one.  Uncle 
Sam  has  no  ally  on  whom  he  can  count  as 
surely  as  on  this  splendid,  energetic,  dynamic 
segment  of  himself.  Isn't  it  time  to  stop 
this  masochistic  punishment?  Isn't  three 
generations  of  spitting  on  Johnny  Reb's 
grave  enough?  How  long  before  the  South 
will  be  forgiven?" 

For  many  long  years  a  great  admirer  of 
this  outstanding  American  and  newsman  of 
Integrity  and  morality,  we  of  WOKE  respect 
and  appreciate  the  untiring  efforts  of  this 
uncommon  man,  Paul  Harvey,  as  he  travels 
and  broadcasts  from  every  section  of  our 
American  Republic,  writing  and  telling  the 
wonderful  story  of  the  American  way  of  life. 


Our  only  regret — in  these  times  of  trouble 
and  strife  in  the  Union — is  that  there  are 
not  more  Paul  Harveys  to  project  the  glories 
and  blessings  of  Americanism  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  greatest  Nation  in 
the  world — the  United  States  of  America. 
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A  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1965 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  submit  for  the 
Record  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Ned  Cur- 
ran,  608  Birch  Street  SW.,  Vienna,  Va., 
before  the  town  council  on  April  19,  1965, 
in  which  he  brings  forward  an  unusual 
solution  to  a  serious  problem  affecting 
the  community.  It  is  through  such  ac- 
tive participation  of  our  citizens  that 
government  at  all  levels  can  be  improved 
and  enabled  to  serve  the  people  effec- 
tively. It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  present 
this  fine  example  of  individual  talent 
given  in  public  service. 
The  speech  follows : 

A  Propos.al 

Mr.  Mayor,  members  of  the  town  couiicil, 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you.  Let  me  stress  in  the  beginning 
that  I  appear  as  a  private  citizen  of  Vienna 
and  not  as  a  reporter  for  the  Vienna  Virgin- 
ian. My  appearance  therefore  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  any  representation  of  Virginian 
policy,  pro  or  con. 

As  one  who  has  sat  tlirough  several  life- 
times of  speeches,  presentations,  discussions, 
and  debates  of  public  Issxies  on  all  levels, 
I  can  best  appreciate  the  blessings  of  brevity. 
I  shall  be  brief. 

I  think  by  now  we  are  all  well  aware  that 
Vienna  faces  what  very  closely  approaches 
a  transportation  crisis.  Its  only  railroad  line, 
the  Washington  &  Old  Dominion,  literally 
teeters  on  the  brink  of  extinction.  It  is 
said  to  be  unprofitable  in  its  freight-only 
operation  and  may  soon  be  sold  to  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Highway  Department.  The  fact 
that  the  State  reportedly  plans  to  use  the 
rail  bed  for  Highway  66  right-of-way  in  Ar- 
lington County  seems  of  obscure  benefit  to 
Vienna. 

The  situation  has  all  the  elements  of  crisis. 
First  of  all,  loss  of  the  line  would  deprive 
business  and  industry  along  its  40  miles 
from  Herndon  to  Alexandria  of  rail  ingress 
and  egress.  Location  on  the  railroad  is  obvi- 
ous testimony  of  the  integral  part  it  plays 
in  the  operation  of  this  btisiness  and  indus- 
try. Several  establishments  in  Vienna  par- 
ticularly have  gone  so  far  as  to  make  sub- 
stantial investments  in  the  expectation  of 
the  railroad's  continued  existence. 

Secondly,  withdrawal  of  rail  sei-vice  would 
almost  immediately  necessitate  the  introduc- 
tion of  heavier  truck  traffic  into  the  area. 
This  carries  the  twofold  disadvantage  of  be- 
ing more  expensive  to  individual  businesses 
and  of  being  physically  and  financially  bur- 
densome on  the  local  road  system,  its  users, 
and  the  jurisdictions  which  maintain  It. 

Not  the  least  dimension  of  the  crisis  is 
time.  The  railroad  is  even  now  seeking  per- 
mission on  the  State  and  Federal  level  to 
discontinue  operation.  Besides  the  immi- 
nence of  the  problem  to  commercial  freight 
users,  there  is  the  neceesity  of  saving  the 
railroad  now  or  it  will  be  lost  forever  for 
whatever  future  purpose  it  might  serve. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt,  then,  thai 
is  a  crisis  or  that  it  is  acute. 

In  an  attempt  not  only  to  solve  ihe  im- 
mediate problem  but  also  to  convert  •:,  rail- 
road Into  an  asset  for  much  of  v.^yrhc-rn 
Virginia,  I  offer  the  following  propos  : 

I  suggest  that  all  the  jurisdiction, 
the  railroad,  Loudon  County.  Herndo; 
fax  County,  Vienna.  Falls  Church,  Ari,_  iio'-, 
etc.,  form  a  Northern  Virginia  Railrc  i  Vu.! 
thority  for  the  purpose  of  buying  anci  r  o*.'. 
ating  the  Washington  &  Old  Domini:.  ,    '  " 

The  authority  would  be  a  sepan,-  ,;-(; 
distinct  physical  and  fiscal  entity  v,rh  m- 
risdictions  represented  on  the  basis  o;  j.  .pu- 
lation  or  track  mileage,  or  son;e  aicii 
formula. 

The  authority  would  raise  revenue  : '.rough 
the  medium  of  a  taxing  district,  or  ir,-  issu- 
ing bonds.  The  bonds  could  be  self-liipiidai- 
ing.  or  in  the  nature  of  a  public  cieb-.  in- 
curred by  a  vote  of  the  people. 

The  purchase  of  the  line  by  thi-    ..cms 
would  serve  first  to  save  the  railroaci 
immediate    freight    function.      But    ; 
even  more  significantly,  the  line  coi;: 
also  introduce  commuter  service. 

This  latter  conception,  admittedh 
range  proposition,  could  some  day  li 
area  to  the  proposed  Washington  mc : 
tan  rapid  transit  system,  at  least  one  iee  of 
which  is  planned  to  extend  to  Rosslyii. 

The  benefits  of  a  northern  Virgin;.;  com- 
muter line  seem  to  me  to  be  lx)th  mai. .  .ir.cl 
obvious.  It  would  give  this  area  that  ::.uch 
better  access  to  the  District  of  Coluu  ;  ■  .,s 
well  as  to  points  in  between.  It  woi-.M  help 
preserve  the  rural-residential  chara.-er  of 
the  area  by  operating  on  the  existing  r-.,d- 
bed  and  obviating  the  need  for  mu;  ,  :.fi 
more  terrain-destroying  super  highw... , . 

The  line  would  be  of  even  greater  ..:.•.;., 
I  would  think,  to  the  more  remote  nr:.;s  of 
Herndon,  Dulles  Airport  and  Reston.  -.viucli 
are  destined  to  become  bigger  popu.  :ion 
clusters  while  losing  none  of  their  ins^:  rity 

I  do  not  envision  that  such  a  con-::  i;ter 
line  would  seriously  affect  current  or  :  riire 
bus  service  or  highway  complexes.  The  r-oir.t 
in  the  whole  issue  is  that  all  of  the  ■  and 
more  are  needed  and  will  continue  'o  be 
needed  into  the  foreseeable  future.  I  itra- 
area  transportation  as  well  as  Virgini...-V;..sh- 
ington  travel  are  unquestionably  esse;.. .,il  to 
our   community   and   those   surround:-. ^-  us. 

It  is  quite  possible  there  are  noi  now 
enough  prospective  rail  commuters  in  tliis 
area  to  enable  the  line  to  operate  ::\  the 
black  immediately.  Besides  the  diffici;'  y  of 
changing  traveling  habits,  there  is  pr^  b.ibly 
the  fact  that  there  just  aren't  enough  pe:iple 
here  to  sustain  reasonably  worthwhi:f  serv- 
ice. The  possibility  is  quite  distinc  th.it 
the  commuter  service  would  have  to  b'  sub- 
sidized during  its  initial  years. 

But  the  authority  could  devote 
energy  to  a  public  relations  selling  job 
customers.  It  might  also  consider  sue:,  ^.de- 
lights  as  tourist  trips,  or  historical  -.nirs, 
tapping  the  growing  Washington  inll':\.  or 
possibly  school   excursions. 

It  is  without  any  hesitation  that  I  ac!c:  iliat 
the  line  might  possibly  qualify  either  :-.  tlie 
beginning  or  soon  after  for  Federal  .i:d  of 
some  sort,  either  as  part  of  a  greater 
system  or  as  a  suburban  commuter  ; 
see  no  harm  in  looking  to  the  Gover 
for  help  in  an  undertaking  so  vital 
one. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly,  nor  art; 
repetitively  that  in  our  part  of  the 
in  Vienna,  in  northern  Virginia,  in 
public  transportation  Is  seriously  inadi 
and  constitutes  a  major  area  flaw  th.; 
to  become  worse.  Any  public  opinion  poll 
taken  in  Vienna  in  recent  yeara  will  t<  vfy 
to  that. 

Anyone,  I  think,  from  a  person  yo-  - 'P 
at  random  on  Maple  Avenue  to  the  most 
knowledgeable  modern  transportatio..  ex- 
perts will  tell  you  that  more  hlghw.r     i^!- 
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more  cars  is  not  the  answer.  Almost  all 
official  thinking  (and  planning)  on  the  sub- 
ject has  shifted  very  markedly  from  high- 
ways to  public  surftK^e  transportation  in 
grappling  with  today's  and  tomorrow's  mass 
movement  problems. 

We  should  be  unwilling,  financially  and 
esthetically.  to  permit  Vienna's  inundation 
bv  highway  traffic.  If  we  mean  to  do  more 
than  repeatedly  recite  our  chronic  litany — 
preserve  Vienna's  scenic  and  sociological 
character  and  cater  to  aging  toddler  popula- 
fjQjj— then  I  insist  we  must  at  least  consider 
a  way  to  make  it  easier,  safer  and  more 
attractive  to  get  from  one  place  to  another. 
Transportation  is  almost  as  necessary  as  food 
and  I  submit  that  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  reg.ird  it  as  sruch. 

I  mean  to  pursue  this  proposal  as  far  as  I 
can.  I  present  it  to  the  coimcU  for  your 
seriotis  deliberation  and  to  give  It  as  broad 
a  currency  as  possible.  I  would  like  to  see 
It  an  isisue  in  the  coming  council  election 
campaign.  I  would  like  to  hear  it  debated 
extensively.  I  may  be  wrong  about  the  tac- 
tic, ID"'  convinced  I  am  not  about  the  strat- 
e^.    And  I  need  your  help — we  all  do. 

Fors-ive  my  ineloquence  and  thank  you  for 
your :  :n;e  and  attention. 


L.  J.  Hortin,  Director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  Ohio  University 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  , 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10,  1965 

M'-.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  30 
years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  and  honor 
of  beirg  in  a  journalism  class  at  Murray 
State  College  where  the  Instructor  was 
Hon.  L.  J.  Hortin. 

He  was  an  outstandiiig  instnictor  at 
that  time  and  all  of  his  former  students 
are  hor.orlng  him  at  Murray  State  Col- 
lege at  Murray,  Ky.,  on  the  night  of 
May  '29. 

Hi.^  record  speaks  for  itself. 

T!h  re  was  an  outstanding  article  writ- 
ten by  Bill  Powell,  one  of  the  best  writers 
in  t!-.e  Nation,  that  appeared  in  the 
Wedrur^day,  March  10  Issue  of  the 
Pad  ;-ah  Sun-Democrat,  an  outstanding 
nev.  :.v;per,  which  portrays  the  greatness 
of  ih.?  Honorable  L.  J.  Hortin.  The 
artic'.o  follows: 

B-.i:.  I'owELL's  Notebook:  L.  J.  Hortin  H.^^s 
M.\NY  Students  in  Newsrooms 

I  don't  remember  many  of  my  college 
te.ic:;  rs:  I  saw  most  of  them  only  at  class- 
time  -nd  I  saw  few  of  them  any  other  time. 

I I  en-ember  E.  B.  Howton;  he  was  my  kind- 
her.r'cc!  agriculttire  teacher  who  somehow 
knew  :rom  the  first  that  I  didn't  have  my 

n  rigrictilture. 

:. ember  Professor  Mellen.  the  brilliant 
h  teacher  who  sensed  that  first  day 
S5  that  I  had  more  affection  for  the 
•|X'r  business  than  I  did  for  English, 
member  Dr.  Forrest  Pogue.  Actually 
I  a; ;..  t  have  any  classes  under  Pogue,  the 

•  -nible  teacher  who  has  gone  on  to  be  a 
'^Vorld  War  II  historian  and  biographer 

T-o  Catlett  Marshall) ,  but  he  would  talk 
;•  .tnd  others  at  length  at  the  Hut  or  on 

•  brary  steps  most  any  time  we  drew  him 
-  '  •     o:mversation. 

A:  I  I  remember  Prof.  L.  J.  Hortin. 
Hc-.v  I  remember  Hortin,  the  slim  and  ner- 
^"'■■5    louma'ism    teacher.    He    has    meant 


he.-.r' 
I  r 

in  c: 

r.ev.  - 
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more  to  me  and  to  many  others  who  knew 
him  at  Murray  than  anyone  else. 

Hortin,  now  director  of  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism at  Ohio  University,  Athens,  was  a 
genuine  newspaperman  who  took  his  sharp 
professional  training  right  into  the  class- 
room and  never,  never  let  it  get  mossed  over 
with  the  unreality  of  a  secluded  college  cam- 
pus. 

Hortin  brought  with  him  the  actuality  of 
reporting,  and  of  the  city  room,  and  even  the 
presses.  He  introduced  us,  with  all  the  real- 
ism in  the  world,  to  the  editor's  desk  and  the 
characters  which  paraded  through  his  news- 
room, and  who,  like  lingering  ghosts,  parade 
through  ours  now. 

As  I  said,  Hortin  was  ner\ous.  But  his 
nervousness  was  energy;  his  inability  to  stand 
still  was  enthusiasm. 

Many  young  men  and  women  who  went 
through  his  classes  gained  and  kept  unusual 
interest  in  the  news  business. 

Among  them  were  Ed  Freeman,  now  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean; 
Gene  Graham,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  for  re- 
porting; John  Mack  Carter,  editor.  Ladles' 
Home  Journal;  Burgess  Scott,  Ford  Times 
roving  editor;  Jack  Anderson,  telegraph  edi- 
tor of  the  Mayfleld  Messenger;  Ray  Mofield, 
head  of  a  new  communications  department 
at  Murray  OoUege;  Herbert  Lee  Williams,  head 
of  the  Journalism  department  at  Memphis 
State,  and  many  others  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  newspaper  business  and  in 
other  fields.  Pogue  was  one  of  Hortin's  boys. 
So  were  Lt.  Gov.  Harry  Lee  Waterfleld  and 
VS.  Representative  Robebt  A.  E^VERETT,  of 
Tennessee.  So  were  Wayne  Freeman  and 
Wayland  Raybum,  and  Frank  Ellis  and  Henry 
Whitlow,  and  Joe  Freeland. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  that  Hortin  can 
reel  off  a  list  of  50  or  60  such  people  without 
consulting  a  note  and  without  stopping  very 
long  to  think. 

"I'm  reluctant  to  start  naming  my  boys 
and  girls  of  yesteryear,  however,"  he  told  me. 
"I'm  sure  I  would  leave  off  someone,  and  I 
don't  want  to  do  that." 

He  said  he  was  a  typical  absentminded 
professor,  but  I  know  better  than  that,  of 
course. 

The  reason  for  his  statement  was  that  I 
had  written  to  Hortin  and  asked  him  to  list 
for  me,  if  he  could,  the  standout  boys  and 
girls  he  had  in  his  classes. 

Back  came  a  letter  and  a  long  list,  but 
Hortin  asked  that  he  be  given  time  to  write 
to  Murray  State  and  obtain  a  correct  list. 

That  is  like  him;  he  taught  us  very  early 
not  to  guess,  but  to  strike  qtUckly  at  the  best 
source. 

But  those  he  remembered  make  an  impres- 
sive list;  I  don't  believe  any  teacher  in  Mur- 
ray States  history  drew  around  him  so  many 
people  who  really  were  on  their  way  to  suc- 
cess. 

"Please  don't  say  much  about  me,"  Hortin 
said  in  his  letter.  "It  is  the  students  of 
mine  who  deserve  the  notice." 

You  don't  have  to  say  much  about  Hor- 
tin— Just  that  he  is  one  of  the  rarities  of  the 
Journalism  colleges.  He  is  a  professional 
who  could  do  well  in  any  newsroom  at  any 
time  because,  in  the  long  years  and  the  buzz 
of  amateurs  around  his  thronelike  desk,  he 
has  not  lost  touch  with  good  reptorting  and 
editing  and  the  other  realities  of  newspaper- 
ing. 

Wherever  Murray  Staters  gather.^spe- 
cially  those  who  have  wound  up  in  the  news- 
room, as  I  have  and  as  Jack  Anderson  and 
Ed  Freeman  and  many  others  have — the 
name  of  Mr.  Hortin  soon  comes  up. 

We  speak  of  him  with  awe.  Graying  men 
and  women  who  are  old  hands  in  their  own 
right  do  this. 

The  slight,  quick-speaking  professor  has 
stayed  with  us.  We  never  seem  to  alter  our 
perspective — with  Hortin  being  In  the  head 
chair  and  us  listening  and  looking  on  as  he 
talked  like  a  Gatlin  gun  and  nervously  toyed 
with  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  on  his  desk. 


Actually,  not  one  of  us  was  Hortin's  fa- 
vorite student.  His  favorite  was  Miss  Mellie 
Scott  of  Heath.  She  stUl  Is.  MeUle  Is  Mrs. 
HOTtin. 

I  wish  we  could  have  a  reunion  with  Hortin 
sometime  this  summer  at  Kentucky  Lake. 

I  believe  we  could  have  a  big  thing  and 
that  it  would  do  all  of  us  good  to  be  together 
again. 

If  you're  interested  in  a  reunion,  please  let 
me  know. 


The  Indians  of  Idaho — Poems  by 
Phillip  William  George 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  12. 1965 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation  and  of  my  State  of 
Idaho  Is  bound  up  in  the  proud  history 
and  traditions  of  the  American  Indian. 

Phillip  William  George,  a  member  of 
the  great  Nez  Perce  Nation,  of  Lapwai, 
Idaho,  has  captured  In  magnificent 
poetry,  the  lonely  and  lost  splendor  in 
which  his  people  lived  and  the  love  they 
held  for  their  lands. 

Mr.  George  is  presently  attending  the 
Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts,  in 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  He  plans  to  major 
in  anthropology,  with  an  eventual  teach- 
ing career  in  Indian  history. 

I  ask  tinanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
two  of  Phillip  George's  outstanding 
poetic  works,  entitled  "Battle  Won  Is 
Lost"  and  "Proviso."  Both  of  them  were 
published  in  a  special  book  which  was 
presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, in  conjunction  of  the  American 
Indian  Festival  Pageant. 

There  being  no  objection*  the  poems 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 

Battlx  Won  Is  L06T 

They  said,  "You  are  no  longer  a  lad." 

I  nodded. 

They  said,  "Enter  the  councU  lodge.** 

I  sat. 

They  Bald.  "Our  lands  are  at  stake." 

I  scowled. 

They  said,  "We  are  at  war." 

I  hated. 

They  aald,  "Prepare  red  wax  symbols." 

I  painted. 

They  said,  "Count  coups."" 

I  scalped. 

They  said,  "You'll  see  friends  die." 

I  cringed. 

They  said,  "Desperate  warriors  fight  best." 

I  charged. 

They  said,  "Some  will  be  wounded." 

I  bled. 

They  said,  "To  die  is  glorioirs." 

They  lied. 


Proviso 

After  my  wake,  oh  people  of  my  lodge. 

Place  a  drum  upon  my  chest 

And  lay  me  on  a  travolB — 

An  ancient,  gentle  travols. 

In  the  dawn,  not  eventide,  I  beg, 

Take  me  far  away. 

I'll  drum. 

Ill  sing. 
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Carry  me  In  regalia  of  bygone  days 

Pliuned  by  the  morning  breath  of  Appaloosas, 

Across  the  meadow  of  the  camas. 

Through  satin  dew  upon  Wallowa's  shadow, 

There  leave  me  far  away.         ,■ 

I'll  drum. 

I'll  sing. 

Hold  me  without  bruising,  as  in  embrace, 
Carpeted  on  the  palms  of  loving  hands. 
Move  through  the  camps  from  west  to  east. 
For  my  sun  rises,  does  not  set. 
And  lifts  me  far  away. 
I'll  drum. 
I'll  sing. 


Mail  Service  Getting  Worse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  place  in  the  Record 
the  statement  of  Jerome  Keating,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Let- 
ter Carriers,  in  which  he  points  out  that 
the  mail  service  is  the  worst  he  has  seen 
in  15  years  and  is  getting  worse.  He  also 
Indicated  that  one  reason  is  "reduced 
railway  post  office  operations." 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Postal  Department  is  planning  to  remove 
the  mail  car  from  trains  Nos.  42  and  43  of 
the  Burlington  Railroad  between  Alli- 
ance, Nebr.,  and  Billings,  Mont.  If  this 
is  permitted  it  will  mean  the  mail  service 
in  the  four  Western  States  will  get  even 
worse,  even  though  making  the  mail 
service  worse  is  almost  unbelievable: 

Question.  Mr.  Keating,  Just  how  bad  is 
mail  service  these  days? 

Answer.  It's  the  worst  I've  ever  seen  and 
I've  been  associated  with  the  letter  carriers 
for  42  years.    It  gets  worse  every  year. 

Question.  Can  you  give  some  specifics? 

Answer.  Yes.  Service  has  been  cut  all 
along  the  line.  The  postal  service  has  stead- 
ily consolidated  post  oflaces,  reduced  railway 
post  office  operations,  and  cut  money  order 
and  postal  savings  facilities.  Twice-daily 
deliveries  now  are  reduced  to  one.  Parcel 
post  deliveries  are  down  to  five  from  six  per 
week.  I  have  here  on  my  desk  the  wrapping 
from  a  package  mailed  from  Lower  Man- 
hattan to  a  point  on  Long  Island  on  Janu- 
ary 4.  It  did  not  arrive  until  the  14th.  "Ten 
days  to  travel  just  a  few  miles.  Another 
package,  mailed  from  Washington,  D.C.,  last 
January  13.  arrived  at  Its  destination  in  Des 
Moines  on  January  25.  In  Greenville,  S.C, 
church  bulletins  mailed  on  a  Monday  did  not 
arrive  until  the  following  Monday  or  Tues- 
day, thereby  leaving  members  uninformed 
about  the  Sunday  services.  All  were  for  local 
delivery.  In  Madlsonville,  Ky.,  beauty  par- 
lors' supplies,  shipped  parcel  post  by  train 
from  nearby  Nashville,  took  nearly  a  week. 
In  sheer  exasperation,  the  owners  switched 
to  a  commercial  delivery  service. 

Question.  Speaking  of  parcel  post,  why  are 
so  many  packages  smashed  in  the  mails? 

Answer.  Largely  because  of  electronic  sort- 
ing equipment.  At  the  main  post  office  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  14  employees  are  kept 
busy  rewrapping  broken  packages.  Recently, 
the  St.  Paul  Post  Office  was  smashing  25 
hampers  of  packages  daily.  When  this  forced 
them  to  return  to  hximan  labor,  the  rate 
dropped  to  one  hamper  per  day. 

Question.  What's  behind  all  these  short- 
comings in  the  mail  service  theee  days? 


Answer.  Lack  of  manpower,  primarily.  Re- 
duced use  of  railroads  is  another  reason. 
The  post  office  now  has  taken  the  position 
that  sorting  of  mall  in  transit,  as  done  In  the 
railway  mail  cars,  is  no  longer  necessary. 
All  of  this  means  not  only  poor  service,  but 
more  and  more  overtime.  Some  postal  work- 
ers now  spend  80  hours  a  week  on  the  Job. 
That  is  a  waste  of  money,  because  a  man 
cannot  work  efficiently  that  long. 

Question.  That  brings  up  the  question  of 
postal  employee  morale.  What's  the  picture 
there? 

Answer.  It  could  hardly  be  worse.  Postal 
employees  are  trying  to  do  a  Job  they  can- 
not do  because  there  are  not  enough  of  them. 
But,  of  course,  they  get  the  blame  for  poor 
service.  Employees  are  being  worked  to  their 
physical  limits  and  are  suffering  In  many 
ways.  In  the  Atlanta  region,  there  were  55,- 
840  hours  of  work  lost  over  seven  pay  peri- 
ods. Many  accidents  were  due  to  physi- 
cal and  ment.^l  exhaustion.  Employees  in 
the  Denver  post  office  have  been  requested  to 
cancel  annual  leave.  In  Hays,  Kans.,  all  an- 
nual leave  has  been  canceled.  It  is  im- 
possible to  begin  to  tell  of  all  instances 
where  men  are  compelled  to  carry  their  own 
mail  route  and  part  of  another  one. 

Question.  What's  yoxir  answer  to  these 
problems? 

Answer.  The  postal  service  needs  more 
manpower,  particularly  the  appointment  of 
full-time  career  employees  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent. Equipment  and  management  tech- 
niques were  supposed  to  improve  service,  re- 
duce manpower.  But  frankly,  they  looked 
better  in  the  show  window  than  they  have 
worked  Inside  the  store.  ABCD  (same  day 
business  delivery)  has  delayed  as  much  or 
more  mail  than  It  expedited.  It  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  mere  gimmick.  Much  more  has 
been  expected  from  the  ZIP  code  than  it  can 
produce.  The  program  depends  upon  a  ma- 
chine, the  "optical  scaimer,"  which  has  not 
even  been  completely  invented— and  when 
Invented  will  have  many  shortcomings.  The 
main  trouble  Is  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  been  laying  off  people  in  anticipa- 
tion of  automation  before  the  automated 
machines  have  arrived. 


What  1$  Conservatism?  Who  Is  a 
Conservative? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12,  1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  today  a 
treatise  in  semantics.  I  know  not  the 
author,  but  in  this  dacy  when  the  leftist 
liberals  claim  to  be  moderates,  and  the 
moderates  to  be  conservatives  with  com- 
plete outlawing  of  true  conservatives,  by 
root  derivation  and  definition,  it  would 
do  all  of  our  colleagues  well  to  reread  this 
definition  as  set  forth: 

What  Is  Conservatism?     Who  Is  a 
Conservative? 

Conservatism — derived  from  the  root  word 
"conserve,"  meaning  to  save,  protect,  guard, 
and  maintain  and  insure  for  the  future. 

Hence,  "conservationists"  of  nature  and 
natural  resources  are  accepted  as  vigilant 
guardians  of  forest  preserves,  animal  life, 
water,  and  soil  and  are  respected  for  their 
stand. 

A  conservative  Is  concerned  with  the  con- 
servation  of   spiritual   *nd   legal   resources 


foiaid  in  our  Declaration  of  Indepe!-;cierice 
and  established  In  the  constitutional  svstem 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  l.^clieves 
principles  are  eternal  and  hence  do  not  all 
necessarily  need  changing. 

Thus  a  conservative  is  one  who: 

Recognizes  and  asknowledges  the  Doxer 
authority,  and  providence  of  Almieh:-  God 
the  bestower  of  human  liberty. 

Practices  personal  responsibility  :,.<  ^ 
counterpart  of  his  personal  liberty,  and  un- 
derstands that  this  provides  the  intimate 
support  for  our  system  of  government 

Dedicates  himself  to  the  conserva'ion  oi 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  St.ius.  in 
order  to  Insure  limited  constitution;  1  eov- 
ernment  and  national  independence. 

Defends  and  encourages  personal  privacv 
aiid  the  right  to  own  and  operate  private 
property,  which  he  fully  knows  to  be  :he  onlv 
source  of  all  public  revenue  for  the  onera- 
tion  of  Government. 

These  are  the  basic  tenets  and  pruiLipies 
which  unite  all  conservatives.  In  spirit  and 
moral  law,  regardless  of  creed,  color,  r.  -i  .=ex 
or  political  party  afBliatlon. 


Dominican  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATP.ES 

Wednesday,  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing excellent  editorial  appearing  m  the 
May  5,  1965,  issue  of  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  written  by  Charles  L.  Dancey; 
Dominican  Economy  Thread  Tii:n 
(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 

A  few  months  ago,  when  I  was  Just  c:  •  ■  ked 
into  El  Emajador  Hotel  at  Santo  D  :.  .ago. 
I  went  up  to  my  room  In  the  evening  and 
found  the  washbowl  filled  with  wa'i^"  the 
glass  on  the  little  shelf  filled  with  wa'' :  nnd 
the    bathtub   filled    with    water. 

I  said  to  myself,  "Somebody  Is  try.:.,-  to 
tell  me  something." 

What  It  meant,  of  course,  was  tli.it  the 
water  supply  of  the  finest  modern  r:.cility 
in  the  country  was  not  reliable,  and  it  was  a 
standing  custom  to  "be  prepared." 

This  is  a  hint  of  how  that  little  t  ai-rv 
has  been  hanging  by  a  thread,  and  h  v,  xlie 
snapping  of  that  thread  Is  more  th  .r.  po- 
litical, more  than  economic,  and  t!m,;:cns 
the  very  life  of  the  population  In  basic  ur-.r.s 
of  having  water  to  drink,  food  to  eat.  .md  a 
minimum  level  of  protection  from  epicetnics. 

President  Johnson  wasn't  exaggerrur.g  a 
bit  when  he  Indicated  the  need  for  ;  .^.ible 
forces  and  great  deal  of  effort  to  prov:ae  the 
simple  basic  services  of  modern  civi'.;.  a;on 
if  we  are  to  keep  the  population  alivf  u:;der 
conditions  that  have  disrupted  such  ser  ;ces. 

These  conditions  have  also  been  a  clue  to 
how  vulnerable  that  place  has  been  t<  .-■.iih- 
less  Communist  efforts  at  destruction  They 
did  not  need  the  strength  to  take  ovtr  my- 
thlng.  All  that  was  needed  was  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  training  to  disrupt  a  '.c-  e\  of 
development  that  was  hanging  on  ti.'  edge 
of  the  cliff  at  best. 

The  consequences  would  automatic.;,  y  be 
massive  disaster  for  tens  of  thousanc:  and 
the  kind  of  shattering  health  and  si;:vival 
conditions  that  strip  a  people  naked  and 
defenseless  before  any  hard-core  atitlii>rity 
trained  and  prepared  to  emerge. 

The  political  situation  was  si:.;)lar. 
Thirty  years  of  the  iron  dictatorship  of  Tru- 
Jlllo,  Who  wouldn't  tolerate  the  exist e:.>  e  of 


compeient  or  Independent  men,  stripped  the 
coun'-ry  of  any  political  development  or  of 
the  development  of  potential  political  lead- 
ers, or  of  any  tnily  political  experience. 

When  Juan  Bosch  was  elected  in  their 
first  tree  elections,  he  tried  to  play  both  ends 
against  the  middle  to  some  extent.  He 
launciied  a  program  for  "social  Justice"  and 
was  h.iiled  in  this  country  as  a  fine,  liberal, 
democratic  leader. 

Bi;t  i.e  was  blind  to  the  nature,  character, 
and  menace  of  Castroite  communism,  it 
seemed 

He  iiad  not  learned  politics  either  stripped 
of  the  dictatorial  experience,  and  he  was 
rapidiy  forging  a  one-party  liberal  regime 
tliat  increasingly  employed  the  methods  of 
oppression  to  build  its  power  and  perma- 
nence^ 

He  :tomed  to  be  using  union  mobs  to 
take  '.  cngeance  and  assist  In  the  repression 
of  any  who  disagreed  with  him  and  his 
progr.:m.  and  he  made  appeals  of  the 
nature  that  could  be  used  with  equal  effect 
by  the  Communists. 

.As  we  pointed  out  some  years  ago,  the 
military  chiefs  of  all  Latin  American  coun- 
tries now  realize  that  they  are  the  first  to  be 
execu'ed  when  the  Communists  take  over, 
and  ( .istro's  ruthlessness  in  Cuba  even 
ag.iir.s'  those  military  leaders  who  were  on 
his  side  has  Impressed  all  such  in  Latin 
America  and  makes  them  sensitive  and  alert 
to  developments  that  may  lead  to  their  own 
execu'ion. 

Bosch's  increasingly  erratic  conduct.  His 
promises  and  appeals.  His  centralization  of 
power  All  these  things  caused  increasing 
tear  among  the  military  chiefs  and  many 
other.-  .uvolved  in  trying  to  make  the  prlm- 
iave  economy  function  and  develop  that  he 
was  ir.ientlonally  or  blindly  setting  the  stage 
for  a  C.  stro  takeover. 

Thi-y  finally  kicked  him  out  in  despera- 
tion 

A  military  junta  took  over,  but  they  were 

chieflv  concerned  with  having  a  functioning 

nd  did  not  desire  to  run  its  civil  life. 

-ummoned    Donald    Held    Cabral.    a 

built  youngish  man,  an  auto  dealer, 

•nan  who  had  been  on  an  economic 

1  for  Bosch  overseas  at  the  time  of  the 

ihey  asked  him  to  head  up  a  civil 

nent  and  try  to  put  the  country  on  its 
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unassuming  young  man   apparently 

liing  to  do  -with  the  revolution  Itself 

J  talents  were  simply  called  upon  be- 

t  the  urgent  need  of  some  adminis- 

talent. 

.'Stored  a  press  freedom   that  didn't 

.'.der   liberal,   democratic  Juan  Bosch 

•e  blessing  of  the  military  chiefs  (al- 

•;   they  were  the  chief  targets  of   free 

•iticism) . 

■  were  trying  to  make  Dominica  a  liv- 
':ganized  part  of  society,  after  it  had 
;:ider  an  iron  heel  in  abject  poverty 
:^'neration,  and  this  was  a  staggering 

a  poor  country. 
use  there  had  been  a  military  putsch 
the  democratic  president,  our  own 
•   dragged  Its  feet  on  the  normal  eco- 
id  which  Dominican  Republic  needed 
irsperately  than  almost  anybody  else 
mple  matter  of  human  necessity, 
didn't   help   matters. 
Ahen  we  were  beginning  to  move  to 
il  assistance  and  perhaps  because  of 
'lecause  of  the  threat   that  it   might 
1  and  It  was   now  or  never — Bosch's 
iunched  their  revolution. 
:  =  e  military  chiefs  had  originally  feared, 
f  forces,  his  followers,  and  his  program 
infiltrated  by  Communists  that  when 
himself,  tried  to  bring  about  a  cease- 
became  clear  that  he  wasn't  running 
the  revolution  any  longer. 

It  vas,  indeed.  In  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists. 
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Their  allies  are  ignorance,  poverty,  disor- 
ganization, disease,  and  fear.  And  these  will 
be  our  most  stubborn  foes. 

The  Reds  were  obviously,  and  are  now, 
perfectly  willing  to  snap  the  thread  of  life 
for  Dominica,  to  permit  those  island  peo- 
ple to  go  down  to  death  and  desolation  by 
starvation,  thirst,  epidemic  disease,  and  then 
take  over  the  shattered  remnants  by  tradi- 
tional terror  tactics. 

It  Is  this  that  we  have  moved  to  prevent. 

The  biggest  problem  is  not  a  military  con- 
frontation with  these  specialists  in  disorder 
and  destruction.  The  biggest  problem  is 
putting  together  enough  of  the  functional 
fabric  of  a  society  to  permit  people  to  live, 
to  eat.  and  to  escape  mass  death  by  epidemic 
disease. 

That  is  a  big  job. 

And  it  must  be  done — or  we  hand  Fidel 
Castro,  free  of  charge,  a  weapon  he  can  use 
over  and  over  again  throughout  the  Amer- 
icas. 


Drug  Control  Needed  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
weeks  ago,  the  House  passed  and  sent  to 
the  other  body  a  drug  control  bill  for 
1965.  This  is  much  needed  legislation 
and  it  is  the  hope  of  many  of  us  on  the 
House  side  that  the  other  body  will  take 
this  matter  up  at  the  earliest  moment 
and  come  forth  with  some  legislation.  If 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  House 
and  Senate  legislation,  I  am  sure  we  can 
go  to  conference  and  can  come  up  with  a 
workable  bill  in  the  public  interest. 
Much  is  being  written  about  narcotics 
and  drugs  throughout  the  country.  I 
append  herewith  an  article  condensed 
from  "Today's  Health  Guide"  which  will 
be  published  in  June  of  this  year.  Con- 
tained within  this  article  are  many  rea- 
sons why  this  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted by  Congress  to  assist  in  resolving 
this  situation: 

Narcotics:  The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation's Report'  on  a  Growing  Problem 

Thousands  of  Americans  awakened  this 
morning  with  one  driving  need — to  olHaln 
enough  Illegal  drugs  to  see  them  through 
the  day.  They  are  victims  of  a  habit  so 
powerful  and  so  expensive  that  many  will 
commit  crimes  before  the  day  is  done  in  order 
to  pay  for  their  drugs. 

Addiction  is  a  serious  Illness,  with  fre- 
quently tragic  consequences.  It  Is  also 
linked  in  the  public  mind  with  the  under- 
world, which  today  In  the  United  States 
is  the  source  of  narcotics.  As  a  result  most 
people  are  concerned  with  addiction  as  a 
crime  rather  than  with  addiction  as  a 
di.sease. 

In  numerical  terms,  the  problem  seems 
small  and  Insignificant  when  compared  with 
alcoholism  or  with  the  venereal  disease 
problem.  The  truth  is  that  no  one  can  say, 
with  complete  certainty,  how  many  people 
are  addicted  to  drugs.  Addicts  are  hardly 
eager  to  be  counted  in  a  census,  knowing 

'  Condensed  from  the  forthcoming  book, 
"Today's  Health  Guide."  Copyright  1965  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  To  be 
published  in  June  1965. 


that  their  behavior  is  illegal  and  considered 
immoral. 

The  typical  narcotics  addict  reqvtires  $10 
to  $30  daily  for  drugs.  Male  addicts  usually 
turn  to  stealing  in  one  fcwTn  or  another 
to  obtain  the  necessary  money.  Since  stolen 
merchandise  brings  the  thief  only  a  small 
proportion  of  Its  original  cost,  addicts  must 
steal  items  worth  far  more  than  the  cash 
they  need  for  drugs.  It  can  be  safely  said 
that  the  typical  male  addict  may  steal  in 
a  year's  time  merchandise  valued  at  from 
$30,000  to  $90,000.  The  figure  of  $350  million 
has  been  suggested  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  as  the  amount  spent  annually 
for  illegal  drugs. 

The  typical  female  addict  usually  resorts  to 
prostitution  to  obtain  the  money  she  needs. 
It  is  likely  that  more  than  half  the  women 
In  the  prisons  of  our  large  cities  are  both 
prostitutes  and  narcotics  addicts. 

It  is  clear  that  society  is  paying  an  exor- 
bitant price,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  for  con- 
tinuing to  let  this  problem  go  unsolved. 

THREE    PHASES    OF    ADDICTION 

True  addiction  occurs  only  with  sedative 
drugs  and  is  associated  with  the  continued 
use  of  barbiturates  and  opiates.  Addiction 
has  three  separate  but  related  phases:  toler- 
ance, habituation,  and  physical  dependence. 
Tolerance  is  the  diminishing  effect  of  the 
same  dose  of  a  drug,  or  the  need  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  dose  in  order  to  get  an  effect 
similar  to  the  earlier  ones.  Habituation  is 
the  emotional  or  psychological  need  which 
is  met  by  the  drug.  Dependence  Is  the 
body's  need  to  get  the  drug. 

Opiates  that  have  been  used  by  addicts  In 
the  United  States  are  opium,  morphine, 
heroin,  and  the  synthetic  dnigs  that  are 
man-made  but  have  an  effect  slmUar  to  that 
of  an  opium  derivative.  In  the  early  1930's, 
opium  ceased  to  be  the  drug  of  choice  among 
American  addicts,  giving  way  to  morphine. 
A  few  years  later  heroin,  a  morphine  deriva- 
tive, became  their  j)ref erred  drug.  Heroin  Is 
nearly  twice  as  pc/Werful  as  morphine  and  Is 
used  by  most  of  today's  opiate  addicts.  Her- 
oin Is  illegal  in  the  United  States,  and  anyone 
possessing  it  is  violating  the  law,  for  either 
the  heroin  itself,  or  the  opium  from  which 
it  Is  made,  must  have  been  smuggled  into 
the  country. 

THE    SPEED    BALL    KICK 

Although  not  an  addicting  drug,  cocaine  is 
habituating  and  is  tised  by  some  opiate 
addicts.  It  gives  an  almost  instantaneous 
"charge"  which  is  very  concentrated  and 
intense  but  of  short  duration.  It  stimulates, 
whereas  opiates  depress.  Addicts  seldom  use 
cocaine  by  itself  consistently  because  It  is 
extremely  high  priced  on  the  Illegal  market 
and  because  its  effects  are  so  short  lived. 
Some  experienced  addicts  like  to  mix  heroin 
and  cocaine  Into  a  "speed  ball"  which  com- 
bines the  Immediate  "kick"  of  cocaine  with 
the  extended  afterglow  of  heroin.  Addicts 
also  call  this  mixture  a  love  affair,  becaTise 
heroin  is  often  referred  to  as  "boy"  and  co- 
caine as  "girl." 

Other  drugs  which  are  under  Federal  regu- 
lation, even  though  they  are  not  opiates  and 
not  addicting,  are  marihuana  and  peyote. 
They,  too,  are  stimulants — not  depressants. 

The  barbiturates,  or  sleeping  pills,  are 
regarded  as  genuinely  addicting  drugs  when 
used  to  excess.  Evidence  gathered  in  the 
past  few  years  strongly  suggests  tJiat  overuse 
of  barbiturates  may  lead  to  an  addiction  as 
serious.  If  not  more  so,  than  the  opiates. 
Some  nacotic  users,  take  barbiturates  if  their 
regular  drug  is  not  avaUable.  and  some  take 
both  opiates  and  barbiturates. 

Many  people  still  believe  that  an  addict 
can  be  Identified  by  his  appearance.  He  can- 
not. As  a  matter  of  fact,  members  of  an 
addict's  immediate  family  may  not  observe 
any  changes  In  his  appearance  due  to  his  use 
of  drugs.     It  is  true,  however,  that  heroin 
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users  may  have  scars  or  sores  on  their  arms 
resulting  from  repeated  injections  of  the 
tlrug  into  the  veins. 

It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  recognize  an 
t^iate  user  who  Is  receiving  a  regular  supply 
of  his  drug.  If  the  drug  is  withdrawn  for 
1  or  2  days,  however,  the  addict  Is  easily 
identified  by  a  series  of  definite  involuntary 
reactions  called  the  withdrawal  or  abstinence 
syndrome.  The  severity  of  the  addiction  can 
be  measured  by  the  severity  of  this  reaction 
pattern.  A  mild  abstinence  sjmdrome  in- 
volves sneezing,  yawning,  perspiring,  water- 
ing of  the  eyes,  and  a  running  nose.  A  naod- 
erate  response  includes  tremors  of  the  body, 
goose  flesh,  loss  of  appetite,  and  dilation  of 
the  pupils. 

A  severe  syndrome  often  Involves  fever. 
Increased  blood  pressure,  rapid  breathing. 
Insomnia,  and  acute  restlessness.  In  its 
most  Intense  form,  the  response  takes  the 
form  of  vomiting,  diarrhea,  weight  loss,  and 
spasms  of  the  limbs.  The  reaction  pattern 
begins  when  the  effect  of  the  last  shot  starts 
to  wear  off.  For  the  typical  heroin  addict, 
this  period  is  nearly  6  hours;  for  the  mor- 
phine addict,  it  Is  likely  to  be  12  hours;  for 
the  opium  addict,  24  hours. 

The  sociologist  sees  addiction  as  a  prob- 
lem that  develops  In  certain  geographical 
areas,  in  specific  environments.  He  equates 
addiction  with  economic  depression,  cultural 
deprivation,  and  a  high  rate  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. The  phychologist,  on  the  other 
hand,  interprets  addiction  among  minority 
groups  as  an  expression  of  frustration  and 
hostility.  The  psychoanalyst  sees  the  addict 
developing  In  and  responding  to  a  specific 
kind  of  family  situation. 

Many  people  hold  fast  to  tlie  idea  of  addic- 
tion being  strictly  a  problem  of  law  en- 
forcement. They  feel  that  If  the  smuggling 
rings  are  smashed  and  the  pushers  thrown 
in  Jail,  addiction  w^ill  disappear  because  no 
illegal  drugs  will  be  available. 

Another  group  holds  the  opposite  view. 
They  insist  that  addiction  is  an  illness  and 
that  law  enforcement  cannot  cure  an  illness. 
They  point  out  that  prohibition  did  not 
eliminate  alcoholism.  Drug  lise,  they  point 
out.  is  a  symptom  of  other  serious  problems, 
and  any  treatment  for  addiction  must  take 
these  problems  into  consideration. 

This  group  also  argues  that  making  addic- 
tion a  crime  may  actually  increase  the  num- 
ber of  addicts.  Because  drugs  are  Illegal, 
they  are  expensive;  because  much  money  can 
be  made  from  their  sale,  the  underworld  and 
the  "pushers"  try  to  make  as  many  addicts  as 
possible.  This  group  points  to  the  low  num- 
ber of  addicts  In  Great  Britain.  There  ad- 
dicts may  register  with  the  police,  without 
penalty,  and  receive  drvigs  at  low  cost  while 
undergoing  medical  treatment. 

A  NEW  INTEREST 

Formidable  barriers  stand  In  the  way  of 
progress  In  the  narcotics  addiction  field,  but 
the  situation  is  far  from  hop>eless.  As  this 
Is  written,  there  is  a  new  stirring  of  Inter- 
est in  the  drug  problem;  there  is  encourage- 
ing  action  on  a  number  of  fronts,  there  are 
many  hopeful  signs. 

Several  State  probation  and  parole  depart- 
ments have  been  testing  the  usefulness  of  in- 
tensive casework  by  perole  officers  to  help  the 
addict  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment. 

A  number  of  church-sponsored  groups  have 
pioneered  In  providing  services  to  support 
addicts  trying  to  break  their  drug  habit.  A 
few  voluntary  agencies  are  developing  experi- 
mental casework  services  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  the  addict  struggling  with  the  prob- 
lem of  readjustment. 

The  mass  media  have  been  focusing  tlie 
public's  attention  on  the  narcotics  problem. 

Narcotics  Anonjrmous,  patterned  after  Al- 
coholics Anonymous,  was  founded  In  1949 
by  Daniel  Carlson,  a  former  addict.  It  now 
has  branches  In  a  number  of  cities  and  Is 
gaining  experience  in  providing  effective  re- 


sources for  addicts.  NA  accepts  only  mem- 
bers who  are  off  drugs  and  offers  the  ex- 
addict  the  chance  to  discuss  his  problems 
with  others  facing  similar  difficulties. 

While  addiction  can  be  treated  successfully 
in  some  instances,  it  is  a  long  and  hard  fight, 
and  relapses  are  common.  It  cannot  be  em- 
phasized too  often  or  too  earnestly  that  the 
only  way  to  be  safe  against  drug  addiction  is 
to  avoid  any  practice  that  might  lead  to  it. 
Trying  marijuana  Just  for  kicks  often  lead.; 
to  heroin  addiction.  Glue  sniffing  by  adoles- 
cents, using  airplane  model  glue,  can  lead  to 
seiiotis  physical  results,  and  the  effects  it 
produces  may  cause  a  desire  for  bigger  and 
stronger  "kicks."  Otlier  d.T.ngerous  drugs 
include  peyote  (mescaline  i.  Mexican  mush- 
room, Jimson  weed,  and  LSD-25.  Tliese 
drugs  are  known  as  hallucinogens;  tliey  cre- 
ate a  temporary  illusion  of  well-being,  but 
their  ultimate  effect  is  trotible. 

W.\R>J    YOtTXC    PEOPLE 

Another  form  of  drug  use  which  leads  to 
habituation  rather  than  addiction  is  the  use 
of  stimulants  or  pep  pilJs,  such  as  ampheta- 
mine, often  used  by  students  and  others  who 
wish  to  keep  awake  utdfr  difficult  condi- 
tions. Often  sleeping  pills  are  alternated 
with  stimulants,  creating  n.^st  artificial  se- 
dation and  then  stimulation,  an  undesirable 
substitute  for  normal  rest  and  sleep. 

While  drug  addiction  has  been  decreasing 
In  the  United  States,  It  remains  a  serious 
problem  in  areas  where  nilnority  groups  are 
numerous,  and  wliere  eocial  and  economic 
conditions  are  unfavorable.  Young  people 
should  be  warned  in  a  factual,  unemotional, 
but  emphatic  manner  of  the  dangers  in- 
volved in  trying  a  drug  'kick"  just  once. 

The  only  safe  way  to  use  any  kind  of  drugs, 
except  possibly  a  few  common  household 
remedies,  is  under  medical  supervision. 


Thirtieth  Anniversary  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration 
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Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
maiiy  farm  families  across  the  Nation, 
including  those  in  my  home  State  of 
Iowa,  this  week  marks  an  anniversary  of 
very  sF>ecial  importance. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  week,  on  May  11, 
1935,  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
signed  the  Executive  order  establishing 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
A  year  later,  with  the  passage  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  the 
Congress  gave  its  support  to  this  con- 
structive venture. 

Today,  the  REA  is  a  permanent  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  has  done 
much,  over  the  30  years  of  its  existence, 
to  bring  the  benefits  of  electric  power  to 
farm  houses  throughout  America. 

In  Iowa,  for  example,  only  14.4  percent 
of  the  farms  were  receiving  electric  serv- 
ice when  the  REA  was  created  in  1935. 
As  of  June  30, 1964,  98.7  percent  of  Iowa's 
farms  were  served  by  electric  power. 

The  REA,  and  those  who  have  support- 
ed it,  can  justly  claim  the  credit  for  much 
of  this  increase  in  rural  electric  service — 
an  increase  which,  in  the  long  run.  bene- 
fits both  urban  and  rural  areas  of  our 
society. 


Much  remains  to  be  done  in  olr  ve'.op- 
ing  the  resources  of  rural  America. 
There  are  new  problems  to  be  .'olved 
and  new  programs  must  be  devi-^r,-;  to  do 
so.  But  the  REA,  with  30  years  of  suc- 
cess behind  it,  is  an  example  thr.t  r'  ovides 
us  with  confidence. 


Potential  for  a  National  Park:  The 
Guadalupe 
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Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shov 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  co  1 
a  veiy  fine  piece  of  writing  wl-;;i: 
peared  in  the  January  1965  1- 
American  Motorist  This  artii-' 
aptly  points  out  the  need  and  rea 
establishment  of  Guadalupe  Moi; 
National  Park  in  west  Texas : 

POTEN'TI-IL    FOR    A    NATIONAL    PaP.K 
GUADALTTPE 

^By  Glenn  T.  Lashley,  editor.  Air.ericr.n 
Motorist) 

Tlie  land  west  of  the  Pecos  is  a  cou;:"-y  that 
seems  desolate,  yet  abotuids  in  ir. credible 
beauty  and  soul-satlsfj'lng  tranquih'y.  The 
land,  in  west  Texas  and  eastern  New  Mt^xico, 
is  literally  a  paradise  for  the  man  ar.ri  his 
family  who  must  live  In  the  city  for  c  -  'o.Tiic 
reasons,  but  feel  compelled  to  turn  to  •..:  out- 
doors for  its  spiritual  lift. 

There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  :i  ■  pres- 
ervation of  such  areas.  Congress  est.'  .;?hed 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  to  survey  the  outdoor  recnrition 
needs  of  the  American  {leople.  and  to  recom- 
mend actions  to  meet  them.  The  Convr.-.sslon 
has  repHDrted  that  the  gap  between  '  o  d«- 
mand  and  an  adequate  supply  of  >  .tdoor 
facilities  will  widen  over  the  coming  ^  c.rs.  il 
effective  action  is  not  taken,  and  pr  :iiptly. 

Commission  research  reveals  tha:  by  the 
turn  of  this  century  our  populatio;.  vhich 
is  going  to  double,  will  have  trit  ;c  the 
present  outdoor  recreation  needs.  X  r  only 
will  there  be  more  people,  but  they  v,  ■.!:  have 
more  free  time,  more  money,  and  r  grer.ter 
mobility,  than  ever  before. 

Congressman  Joe  Foot,  of  Texas.  ;s  very 
much  concerned  about  this  trend.  a;.>l  plans 
to  reintroduce  a  bill  In  the  House  .  ■  Rep- 
resentatives this  session  which  wc  -d  es- 
tablish the  Guadalupe  Mountains  N.  loual 
Pro-k  in  west  Texas.  He  submitted  '.i.e  bill 
during  the  last  session  of  Congrc-:.'-  but  It 
Was  never  brought  out  to  the  floor  f-  -  -tion. 
Before  submitting.  Congressman  F'  :  had 
called  for  an  investigation  of  the  arc  '.  y  the 
Interior  Department  to  determine  ;.  v.ilue 
ns  a  national  park. 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  ordered 
such  a  study  and,  when  the  resu::-  were 
in.  enthusiastically  urged  Congress  to  esi.ict 
the  legislation.    He  said : 

"The  area  set  aside  for  the  park  c  riains 
a  combination  of  scenic  and  scientifi:  ?it'ri- 
butes  that  qualify  It  as  an  outstandir.;.:  addi- 
tion to  the  national  park  system.  I*  con- 
tains the  most  diversified  and  bv.  utiful 
scenery  In  Texas,  some  of  the  mor-  beau- 
tiful landscape  In  the  entire  south'-vc-^tern 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  Its  Pcnnian 
marine  limestone  mountains  cont;r,  the 
most  extensive  and  significant  foesi,  reefs 
In  the  world." 
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Xhe  southern  extremity  of  the  Guadalupe 
Ranse  is  a  wedge-shaped  mountain  group 
in  a  lunestone  upland  extending  north- 
ward from  Texas  into  New  Mexico.  The  point 
of  the  wedge,  in  Texas,  Is  sheer-faced  El 
Capiti"''''  an  8,200-foot-high  landmark  visible 
•  or  over  50  miles. 

Direc'ly  north  of  El  Capitan  is  Guadalupe 
pealc.  towering  to  8.751  feet  above  sea  level, 
the  hisliest  point  in  the  Lone  Star  State. 
Xhe  beauty  of  Guadalupe  peak,  says  Con- 
£:'e^s:uan  Pool,  is  the  greater  for  its  shock 
^[,;;;e_iiubody  expects  to  find  an  8.700-foot 
mount.; in  in  Texas. 

Bf.veen   the   eastern   and   western    slopes 

of  the  wedge  is  a  pine-covered,  rolling  high- 

'  lar.d  ?1  ished  by  deep  canyons.    One  of  these 

IS  McKittrick  Canyon,  with  an  area  of  some 

6,000  .;cres. 

The  Pool  bill  would  preserve  71,790  acres 
of  tin*  land,  nearly  all  of  which  now  be- 
ijuas  to  J.  C.  Hunter,  Jr.,  owner  of  Guad- 
alupe Mountain  Ranch,  and  an  Abilene  busi- 
nefsni.  n  with  a  lifelong  interest  in  conser- 
vation. Hunter  told  the  writer  that  he  has 
had  some  fabulotis  offers  for  the  land  from 
developers  who  would  subdivide  the  prop- 
erty for  various  commercial  interests,  but 
•hat  -iich  thoughts  just  make  him  sick. 

Mr  Hunter  strongly  advocates  that  areas  of 
jreat  natural  beauty  like  this  should  be  pre- 
served 111  their  primitive  stage  for  the  Amer- 
ica:; pe.  pie.  He  says.  It  belongs  to  them,  even 
ihouEh  he  holds  title  to  the  land.  "How  can 
anyone  consider  himself  owner  of  this  mag- 
nificent land,  when  these  mountains  have 
been  here  for  several  million  years,  and  Til  be 
luclcy  ••'  be  around  70?" 

Mr  Hunter's  concern  about  the  future 
u;e  L 1  1  r.e  area  in  and  adjacent  to  his  holding, 
IS  ill'.uirated  by  the  instructions  given  to  all 
raests  at  Guadalupe  Mountain  Ranch.  A 
printed  card  reads:  "In  order  to  preserve  the 
canyon  m  its  native  state,  please  observe  the 
foUowiiig  suggestions:  If  you  smoke,  com- 
pletely extinguish  your  cigarette,  matches. 
etc  hrild  fires  only  in  the  places  provided 
at  the  !.>dge.  Do  not  molest  any  plant  or 
ama"...l  life.  Please  stay  on  the  road  and  do 
not  botV.er  any  plant  or  animal  life  on  ad- 
yjiuiwz  properties." 

Bec.ui'^e  of  this  kind  of  selfless  care,  the 
wonderful  plant  and  animal  life  of  tlie 
cauyo:-.  lias  been  able  to  thrive. 

Gcoiojrically.  the  Guadalupe  Movuitains 
preseii"  a  spectacular  exposiue  of  the 
famor;-  Capitan  barrier  reef,  built  up  over 
ir.illlriis  of  years  when  the  whole  of  central 
Xi'tth  .\3nerica  was  a  shallow  ocean.  This  is 
why  .Sixretary  Udall  and  Dr.  Norhian  Newell, 
of  The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
both  t-..ijnt  out  that  the  Capitan  is  the  most 
inerer  ing  and  most  extensive  fossil  organic 
reef  kn^^vn. 

In  1)-.;;  plant  and  animal  life,  the  proposed 
park'.-  McKittrick  Canyon  offers  a  rich,  living 
musc-ciii  .^niong  the  trees,  ranging  from 
scrub  juniper  and  cacti  to  magnificent 
Doui'I  .^-fir.  the  ponderosa  and  limber  pine 
wind--  Texa.s'  only  trout  stream,  sparkling 
'ilong  lor  4  miles  through  the  ctit  before 
vrini>lu!.g  underground.  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tain R.iuch  protects  Texas'  only  herd  of  wild 
?'•>:.  ;  'Ki  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys,  to  boot. 

Pr'-'.i  biy  le.'js  is  known  of  the  archeology 
0.'  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  than  of  any 
uther  ..rea  in  the  Southwest.  Information 
'.'"om  n:-eliminary  studies  v.-hich  have  been 
macio  iiuiicutes  lor.g-terni  Indian  occupancy. 
ue..:i,ing  at  least  6.000  years  af;o.  At  one 
■■'■'f  1  deed.  c«rbon-14  dating  of  over  12.000 
.'-  been  obtained.  Pottery  fragments- 
"■>  old  liave  also  been  excavated. 

"'■'■'•■<■  Mescalero  Apaches  lived  in  this  area 

"!  '     ime  of  tiie  coming  of  the  white  man. 

■■;:  -  ;  il  conquistadores,  riding  up  from  Mex- 

•c  J  in  search  of  the  fabled  Seven  Cities  of 

Gikt    first  referred  to  the  area  in  their  ac- 

""  They  didn't  find  the  golden  cities. 

••''•'(  .  r  and  the  area  remained  unexplored 
•■'-'  '    ':^r  than  Indians  until  1849,  when  the 
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US.  Army  sent  out  an  exploratory  expedi- 
tion. Both  the  Indian  inhabitants  and  the 
white  intruders  used  El  Capitan  as  a  signal 
peak. 

The  famotis  Butterfield  overland  stage 
route  was  pushed  through  the  area  in  1858, 
crossing  the  range  at  McKittrick  Canyon, 
where  the  stage  line  established  a  holding 
area  for  its  horses.  Ruins  of  one  Butter- 
field  statioii  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  mouth 
of  Pine  Springs  Canyon. 

The  legends  that  led  the  Spaniards  up 
from  Mexico  are  still  retold  today,  and  have 
played  their  part  in  area  history.  While 
Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  "Ben 
Hur"  and  an  acquaintance  of  Billy  the  Kid, 
was  Governor  of  New  Mexico  Territory,  he 
reported  finding  a  document  In  Santa  Fe. 
describing  how  a  converted  Indian  led  a 
party  of  Spaniards  to  a  "wonderfully  rich 
gold  deposit  on  the  eastern  spurs  of  the 
Gviadalupe  Mountains." 

Geronimo,  last  strong  and  Independent 
leader  of  the  Apaches  used  to  say,  too,  that 
the  richest  gold  mines  in  the  world  lay 
hidden  in  the  Guadalupe.  Ben  Watson,  a 
present-day  prospector  who,  until  recently, 
lived  on  Guadalupe  and  estimates  his  age  at 
100,  sajrs  he  knows  where  the  mine  Is,  but 
won't  tell  because  "the  world  Isn't  ready  for 
that  time  yet." 

In  1959,  Wallace  E.  Pratt  donated  6,000 
acres  of  McKittrick  Canyon  to  the  National 
Park  Service,  commenting  that  If  the  public 
was  ever  to  enjoy  the  scenic  and  educational 
values  of  McKittrick  and  the  surrounding 
Guadalupe,  "the  limits  of  the  new  national 
park  must  be  extended  to  Include  these  pri- 
vately owned  lands." 

Mr.  Pratt  first  suggested  a  superb  moun- 
tain higliway.  rivaling  the  spectacular  Sky- 
line Drive  in  Shenandoah  National  Park.  He 
said  it  "could  be  built  along  the  crest  of  the 
Guadalupes.  starting  at  the  present  termi- 
nus of  the  mountain  highway  at  Carlsbad 
Caverns  in  New  Mexico,  continuing  to  the 
southwest  to  the  ridges  above  McKittrick  on 
Guadalupe  Peak,  then  descending  4,000  feet 
to  El  Paso  Gap.  From  there  the  highway 
could  swing  back  across  the  floor  of  the  Salt 
Flats  to  rejoin  the  main  transcontinental 
highway  at  Salt  Flat  Post  Office  east  of  El 
Paso." 

(Appropriate  to  Mr.  Pratt's  suggestion,  the 
Federal  Government,  in  cooperation  with 
State  highways  departments  and  other  agen- 
cies, is  now  engaged  in  a  major  study  of 
scenic  highway  development,  to  provide  ac- 
cess to  America's  treasure  trove  of  outdoor 
recreational  re.'ources.  This  Federal  action 
is  being  led  by  the  Recreation  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  Defense,  Interior,  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
Target  date  for  their  final  report  is  June  of 
this  year.) 

Grandeur  and  scenic  wonders  are  almost 
commonplace  in  our  country,  and  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  the  Southwest.  If  created  a 
National  Park,  the  Guadalupe  will  be  central 
in  a  chain  of  three  great  parks  including 
CaJlsbad  Cavern  National  Park,  centering 
alKDUt  a  world-famous  limestone  cavern  a 
few  miles  to  tlie  north  in  New  Mexico,  and 
Big  Bend  National  Park,  a  large  and  rugged 
natural  area  bordered  by  a  big  bend  In  the 
international  boundary,  the  Rio  Grande,  a 
little  over  200  miles  to  the  south. 

There  iaas  been  widespread  support  for  the 
Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park  idea.  It 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  National  Parks  Ad- 
visory Board,  and  many  newspapers  have 
printed  editorials  expressing  strong  hope  that 
the  area  will  be  brought  into  the  national 
park  system.  Gov.  John  Connally,  of  Texas. 
a  strong  proponent  of  the  cultivation  of 
tourism  in  Texas,  has  expressed  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  Pool  bill  and  the  potential  park- 
land, as  has  Gov.  Jack  M.  Campbell,  of  New 
Mexico.     It  has  been   estimated   that  a  new 


national  park  in  the  Guadalupe  area  would, 
potentially,  attract  900,000  visitors  a  year. 
What  with  the  20th  century  advantages  of 
more  time,  more  money,  good  automobiles 
and  good  highways.  It  is  no  wonder  that  tour- 
Ism,  especially  that  attracted  by  parks  and 
outdoor  recreation  facilities,  has  become  the 
fastest  growing  industry  in  America. 

The  need  for  preservation  of  such  un- 
spoiled, natural  areas  as  Guadalupe  was  per- 
haps best  summed  up  by  President  Johnson 
recently  in  a  speech  at  the  University  of 
Michigan:  "Once  our  natural  splendor  Is  de- 
stroyed, it  can  never  be  recaptured.  And 
once  man  can  no  longer  walk  with  beauty 
or  wonder  at  nature,  his  spirit  will  wither 
and  his  sustenance  be  wasted." 


A  Tribute  to  Courage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  McCXDRMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  conference  recently  held  in  Waish- 
ington,  sponsored  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Hand- 
icapped, and  attended  by  hundreds  of 
wonderful  and  dedicated  persons  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  a  num- 
ber from  other  countries,  Mr.  Roger 
Warren  Irving  was  chosen  as  the  Handi- 
capped American  of  the  Year.  The  pres- 
entation of  the  award,  "A  Tribute  to 
Courage,"  was  made  by  Mrs.  Nancy  Dick- 
erson. 

The  remarks  of  Mrs.  Dickerson,  which 
I  am  pleased  to  enclose  herein,  are  an  es- 
pecially fitting  tribute  to  a  gentleman 
of  determination  and  courage,  Mr.  Roger 
Warren  Irving  who,  physically  handi- 
capE>ed  himself,  has  dedicated  his  life 
in  the  cause  of  the  sick,  the  ill,  and  the 
afflicted,  and  who  by  his  example  and 
deeds  has  done  so  much  to  overcome 
multiple  handicaps  complicated  by  fi- 
nancial diflBctllties. 

And  it  is  a  person  like  Mr.  Irving,  and 
there  are  many  others,  probably  un- 
known to  the  world  at  large,  but  known 
to  what  might  be  termed  "The  world  of 
the  handicapped  "  who  are  keeping  in  the 
minds  of  countless  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons faith  and  hope,  and  the  determina- 
tion to  lead  an  active  and  contributing 
life. 

Aiid  it  is  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  all  of  us.  pai-ticularly  in  Government. 
through  the  enactment  of  appropriate 
legislation  and  the  making  of  adequate 
appropriations,  to  cooperate  to  the  full- 
est extent  ix)ssible. 

The  remarks  follow: 

A  TRiBt-'TE  TO  Courage 
A  friend  of  mine  from  California  lias  de- 
voted her  life  to  helping  the  blind  and  rais- 
ing money  for  the  guide  dogs — the  dogs  that 
become  the  eyes  for  the  blind.  My  friend. 
Norah  Hamilton,  of  Santa  Barbara,  told  me 
of  being  with  the  famous  blind  pianist, 
George  Shearing.  Just  as  Mr.  Shearing  ap- 
proached the  stage  to  perform,  an  incredible 
thing  happened:  a  reporter  dashed  up  and 
demanded,  "Mr.  Shearing,  have  you  been 
blind  all  your  life?"  Quick  afi  anything.  Mr. 
Shearing  answered.  "Not  yet." 
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Those  two  words — "not  yet" — show  an  in- 
domitable spirit.  The  spirit  in  which  they 
were  said  epitomize  the  life  of  the  man 
chosen  as  the  Handicapped  American  of  this 
year,  Roger  Warren  Irving. 

Whenever  we  try  to  honor  another  man's 
courage.  It  is  difficult  to  find  the  right  words. 
When  the  other  man  has  courage  plus  severe 
physical  disadvantages,  the  comments  are 
even  more  dilBcult  to  find. 

According  to  Webster,  the  word  "handi- 
cap" means  a  disadvantage  that  renders  suc- 
cess niore  difficult.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  life  has  been  more  difficult  for  many  of 
you.  But  you  are  also  among  the  most  for- 
tunate people  in  the  world:  you  have  hope; 
you  have  measured  up  to  your  adversity;  j-ou 
have  overcome;  and  you've  become  highly 
successful  supermen. 

The  truly  handicapped  are  the  young,  the 
old,  the  strong  physically,  who  ride  at  night 
wearing  the  white  hoods  of  the  Klan.  They 
are  the  cripples  of  our  society.  So,  too,  are 
those  who  increase  the  terror  on  the  streets 
at  night.  They  have  perfect  muscles  to  be- 
hold, but  lack  any  muscle  at  all  In  the 
place  where  It  counts — In  their  hearts. 

I  don't  know  what  the  doctor's  report  Is 
on  Mr.  Irving's  heart,  but  I  do  know  that  If 
they  looked  carefully,  they  would  find  a 
very  special  kind  of  muscle — the  kind  that 
comes  from  overcoming  a  lifetime  of  troubles. 

At  16  he  didn't  have  any  money — had  to 
drop  out  of  school — only  to  w^ork  in  a  factory 
and  lose  hU  right  arm  In  the  Jaws  of  a  die- 
press. 

Before  he  lost  his  arm,  Roger  Irving  had 
been  a  fine  tennis  player.  Less  than  2  years 
after  his  right  arm  was  amputated,  he  won 
the  singles  championship  of  the  Birming- 
ham public  schools;  he  played  with  his  left 
hand. 

His  misfortunes  have  become  blessings  for 
others.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  mastered  one- 
armed  living,  he  was  out  teaching  his  tech- 
niques to  other  amputees.  After  World  V!&i 
II  he  taught  legless  and  armless  veterans  how 
to  live  as  amputees.  He  gave  them  the  two 
things  they  needed  most:  self  sufficiency  and 
hope. 

Through  the  years  Roger  Irving  had  other 
work,  but  his  great  love  was  singing.  He  be- 
came a  professional  religious  singer  whose 
services  were  In  great  demand.  Then,  about 
20  years  ago.  he  got  throat  cancer.  His  larynx 
was  removed.    He  was  voiceless. 

Somehow,  I  think  most  people  would  have 
given  up  then.  Not  Mr.  Irving.  He  enrolled 
in  an  esophageal  speech  clinic  and  learned  to 
speak  again.  Then  he  spent  all  his  spare  time 
teaching  other  speechless  persons  to  talk. 

After  years  of  study  and  research,  he  is  a 
world  authority  on  the  art  of  esophageal 
speech.  He  Is  a  consultant  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  to  the  Florida  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Because  this 
remarkable  man  simply  refused  to  give  up, 
maimed  men  have  learned  to  walk — and  sUent 
men  to  talk. 

So  today  we  pay  tribute  to  a  man  of  true 
covu-age — Roger  Wiirren  Irving,  Handicapped 
American  of  the  Year. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to'  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  an  editorial  which  recently  ap- 
peared  in   the   Cleveland  Plain   Dealer 


entitled  "Economy  More  Robust  Than 
Ever." 

So  often  amid  the  daily  crises  we  are 
prone  to  over  look  the  accomplisloments 
and  gains  of  this  administration  in  main- 
taining the  economic  vitality  of  the  Na- 
tion. Present  economic  conditions,  cou- 
pled with  President  Johnson's  efiforts  to 
control  Federal  spending  have  resulted 
in  substantial  ded'acticns  in  government- 
al spending.  I  am  plea.scd  to  add  my  ap- 
proval of  the  admini£tration's  program 
and  note  its  acceptance  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  editorial  I  refer  to  is  as  follows: 

Economy  More  RotusT  Than  Ever 

The  most  important  development  coming 
out  of  President  Johnson's  news  conference 
was  his  revelation  of  the  booming  health  of 
the  Nation's  economy. 

A  combination  of  higher  Federal  revenues 
and  a  reduction  in  spending  below  the  antici- 
pated level  will  reduce  the  budget  deficit  at 
least  $1  billion  below  the  $6.3  billion  forecast 
in  January,  the  President  said. 

A  gain  of  $500  million  in  revenues  is  antic- 
ipated, with  a  corrcspcrtiding  decrease  from 
estimated  expenditures.  Spending  had  been 
forecast  at  $97.5  billion -and  Income  at  $91.2. 

The  increased  revenue  reflects,  of  course, 
the  rising  level  of  business  in  general,  far 
above  the  rosiest  predictions  of  4  months 
ago. 

Equally  as  important  is  the  administra- 
tion's pressure  for  economical  operation  of 
the  government,  resulting  In  Uie  expendi- 
tures cut  of  half  a  billion. 

Both  business  and  Government  share  the 
credit  for  the  good  news,  business  for  the 
stimulation  of  national  buying  habits  and 
government  for  thrifty  housekeeping. 

A  slice  of  $1  billion  knocked  off  the  budget 
deficit  is  good  news  but  we  must  remember 
the  deficit  is  still  $5.3  billion— and  that  ain't 
hay. 


Rumanian   Independence  Day 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF   RHODE    ISL.\ND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this,  the  anniversaiy  of  the  declaration 
of  Rimianian  independence  on  May  10, 
1877,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  send  greetings 
to  the  Rumanian  people,  many  of  them 
still  living  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  many 
of  them  scattered  throughout  the  world. 
For  many  centuries,  the  Rumanians  lived 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Ottoman  Turks. 
But  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  the 
forces  of  nationalism  began  to  awaken 
in  eastern  Europe,  and  the  Turkish  ad- 
ministration began  to  weaken.  Follow- 
ing a  number  of  uprisings,  the  Rumanian 
people  were  able  Lo  achieve  independence 
in  1877.  But  that  independence  was  pre- 
carious. For  to  the  north  and  to  the 
east,  lay  a  giant  neighbor,  whose  aims  of 
dominion  in  eastern  Eui'ope  has  already 
become  too  apparent.  Thus  the  Russian 
empire  seized  southern  Bessarabia  in 
1877  and  held  this  teiTitory  until  the  end 
of  World  War  I.  And  in  1939.  following 
the  Soviet-Nazi  pact,  the  Soviet  Union 
seized  Bessarabia  and  noithern  Buko- 
vina.  Today,  these  tfiTitories  remain 
lost  to  Rumania  and  ?tand  as  symbols  of 


the    tyranny   practiced  by  a  far  from 
benevolent  neighbor. 

The  Rimianian  people,  however  have 
never  lost  sight  of  the  independence  that 
they  won  in  1877.  While  still  remaining 
in  the  grips  of  the  harsh  system  imposed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  In  1945,  they  have 
steadily  worked  to  free  themselves  c  1  ex- 
ternal domination.  Today,  Rumai.la  is 
increasing  her  trade  and  contacts  wiih 
the  West.  The  countiT  is  resisting  Soviet 
economic  plans  to  maintain  her  in  the 
subservient  position  of  a  primarily  ^^^n'. 
cultural  nation  and  is  rapidly  bv,  ".ding 
her  own  industry  over  Soviet  opp:  .icn. 
However  long  the  road  to  tnae  inc'.cr-en- 
dence  and  freedom  may  prove  to  br  the 
first  steps  have  been  taken.  The  R  ■  -.?,r.- 
lan  people  are  imbued  with  the  ci.'.:uial 
traditions  of  the  West.  I  am  co:.::doiit 
that  these  ties  to  the  West  can  mwr  be 
broken.  I  am  confident  that  one  day  the 
Rumanian  people  will  regain  the  liberty 
for  which  they  fought  so  hard  in  the  I9ih 
century. 


Right  To  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.? 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OP    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  J.  S.  Wamsley  has  w:  ;iten 
an  editorial  in  April's  issue  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  magazine  of  Vir  inia, 
which  I  commend  to  my  colleagr,>  for 
the  wisdom  contained  therein. 

Tire  editorial  follows: 

Right  To  Work 
(By  J.  S.  Wamsley) 

The  right-to-work  controversy  Is  c::e  cf 
those  rare  Issues  of  national  concern  -hich 
are  essentiaUy  simple.  Usually,  the  great 
disputes  are  complex,  delicately  f:.,.dcd: 
reasonable  men  can  offer  reasonab't^  .  rgu- 
ments  for  both  sides. 

Not  so  the  right-to-work  dispute.  I  :5.  in 
our  view,  an  unusual  case  where  one  -.ile  Is 
heavily  loaded  with  the  right,  and  th,  ^ther 
with  the  wrong. 

The  right  to  work  Is  a  simple  pr:n;ii>!c  of 
freedom,  a  classic  example  of  person..'  lib- 
erty that  affects  the  sanctity  of  a  v.  riiers 
pursuit  of  his  living. 

It  means  that  nxx  employee  cf.r.r  ;  be 
forced  to  join,  or  contribute  to,  a  lalxr  .uion 
(or  any  private  organization)  in  ordc-  lo  get 
or  hold  a  Job.  There  is  only  one  i^  e  in- 
volved: compulsory  unionism. 

Right  to  work  does  not  mterfere  w.r.  le- 
gitimate union  activity  In  any  way.  Most 
assuredly.  It  does  not  limit  the  right  ^-i  «'n> 
ployees  to  organize  and  to  bargaiii  oilec- 
tively  with  their  employers. 

Todny,  the  principle  of  right  to  v  r'K  !s 
guaranteed  by  law  in  19  States.  V:::  nia  is 
one  of  them. 

The.se  individual  States  can  Icg.ii'iV  enjoy 
their  right-to-work  laws  because  th'--  e  is  .i 
44-word  paragraph  in  the  Taft-Har:  y  Ac: 
called  section  14(ta). 

Now,  the  1964  Democratic  platforsr.  :r.ade 
no  bones  about  14(b) .  It  called  for  it--  .  rpeal. 
Right-to-work  laws,  the  platform  saii'  must 
be  scrapped  in  order  "to  strength'  :'  th^ 
security  of  American  trade  unions."  In  ii-^ 
state  of  the  Union  message  last  J.  i.uary. 
President    Johnson    served    notice    tli   i  ^^^ 


Di-nio^i'iiic  platform  goal  was  far  from  empty 
,je:s;fl3ge.  Section  14(b)  should  be  changed, 
te  s.iid.  "to  reduce  conflicts  that  for  several 
ve;trs   have    divided    Americans    In    various 

S:a"f =•  ' 

Ho-A'  quaint  it  was  that  this  suggestion 
folloAcd  by  only  moments  his  statement  that 
.America  is  "dedicated  to  freedom  from 
..rbi:r.iry  power." 

Tl-.e  President  is  (although  It  is  futile  to 
p;;:r.  ::  out)  far  from  consistent  in  his  atti- 
tude t  -A-ard  14(b).  In  Congress  in  1947,  he 
voted  lor  the  original  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Later,  as  a  Senator,  he  voted  against  repeal- 
;r.2  14.  b).  Still  later  he  supported  Texas' 
r;i;h:-"->-work  law. 

One  need  not  be  a  skilled  political  ob- 
server :o  conclude  that,  since  organized  labor 
delivered  a  massive  Democratic  vote  last 
N'oven;bcr,  President  Johnson's  new  antip- 
athy for  right  to  work  must  be  related  to 
that  !^upport.  It  is  the  only  possible  con- 
ciusion  Because  the  President,  respecter  of 
the  concensus  that  he  is,  supports  a  minority 
cautc  -.viien  he  supports  compulsory  union - 

Tlie  most  recent  nationwide  survey  reveals 
that  67  percent  of  the  American  public  favors 
right  to  work.  Only  compelling  political 
re.iso:;-  could  cause  Mr.  Johnson  to  fly  in  the 
face  c!  stich  a  consensus. 

Soon,  congressional  hearings  will  be  held 
on  legislation  which  would  repeal  14(bi. 
What  .:re  the  prospects? 

A?  r  the  end  of  March,  it  was  touch  and 
Ej  1:\  the  House  there  were  185  Congress- 
::•:.':■:■:  for  repealing  14(b),  187  against  repeal, 
r;i.:i  53  doubtful.  In  the  Senate  there  were 
40  counted  for  repeal,  41  against,  and  19 
doubtful.  Thus  the  champions  of  right  to 
w.irk  ippeared  to  hold  a  slight  edge,  although 
the  !:;_'h  number  of  doubtfuls  made  any 
v.;lid  prediction  Impossible. 

Or..'  conclusion,  though,  is  inescapable. 

T;ie  politicians  who  cry  for  compulsory 
tin:'  -.-m  (to  the  cheers  of  a  noisy  claque  of 
laii  r  leaders)  are  the  very  ones  who  cover 
then;  elves  with  piety  when,  in  other  matters, 
they  lead  the  charge  for  so-called  human 
rights. 

It  sterns  to  us  that  any  human  sliould 
hxxc  :;.e  right  not  to  join  a  union. 


Poles  Won't  Forget  Once-Had  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NTW    JERSEY 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\"ES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1965 

M:-  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  10  call  the  attention  of  all  Members 
to  a  u  iter  by  a  constituent  of  mine,  Ed- 
warn  S,  Warlikowski,  president  of  the 
Polisi-i  American  Congress,  which  ap- 
peal d  in  the  April  27  edition  of  the  Jer- 
sey Journal,  a  leading  newspaper  in  my 
di.'^tnct. 

No  people  in  history  who  have  loved 
freedom  as  much  as  the  Poles  have  had 
less  of  it.  Their  lot  in  history  has  been 
a  tragic  one  as  they  have  been  repeatedly 
subiugated  by  their  powerful  neighbors 
to  !!;•  east  and  the  west. 

Conquered  though  they  may  have 
been,  no  captor  has  ever  been  able  to 
conoucr  the  Polish  soul.  Their  love  of 
liber ;y  has  never  been  extinguished,  and 
all  Americans,  whether  of  Polish  extrac- 
tion or  not  pray  that  we  will  soon  see 
Polaiid  free  and  independent. 


Mr.  Warlikowswi's  letter  is  proof  of 
why  Americans  of  Polish  extraction  are 
such  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  why  they  have  been  such  champions 
of  American  ideals. 

Mr.  Warlikowski 's  letter  follows: 
Poles    Won't    Forget    Once-Had    Freedom 

Deab  Edftor:  To  the  Poles  living  In  the 
free  world.  May  3  is  a  day  of  national  Im- 
portance; for  on  this  day,  174  years  ago, 
there  was  promulgated  by  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment a  constitution.  Although  regarded  as 
outdated  in  our  modern  age,  this  constitu- 
tion has  become  a  symbol  of  national  herit- 
age, of  freedom  and  democracy  for  the  Pol- 
ish people. 

On  that  fateful  day  in  May  In  1791.  the 
King  and  the  Polish  Parliament,  the  Diet, 
jointly  declared  in  this  historic  document 
an  end  to  feudalism  and  the  beginning  of 
democratic  processes.  Contained  in  the  ar- 
ticles were  rights  which  would  permit  the 
peasants  to  own  lands,  would  permit  the 
common  people  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
central  government  instead  of  bowing  to  the 
will  of  the  land  barons,  would  give  to  the 
Polish  people  representation  in  a  central  gov- 
ernment. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  Polish  leaders  in 
promulgating  this  constitution  was  to  unite 
all  Poland  against  further  Russian  encroach- 
ments. Unfortunately,  time  proved  insuf- 
ficient. 

The  Empress  Catherine.  Czrarina  of  Russia, 
sent  her  armies  across  the  borders  to  stop 
this  revolutionary  idea  before  it  reached  the 
Russian  frontiers.  A  valiant  defense  by  the 
Polish  armies,  led  by  Kosciusko,  a  name  so 
familiar  to  and  revered  by  the  American 
people,  proved  incapable  of  turning  back  the 
invading  forces.  The  Polish  King,  Stanisla 
Augustus,  was  compelled  to  abrogate  the 
newly  adopted  constitution  and  accept  Rus- 
sian suzerainty.  Two  years  later,  in  1795, 
Poland  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation,  its  terri- 
tories divided  among  the  rapacious  empires 
on  its  flanks. 

Although  Poland  emerged  as  a  sovereign 
nation  once  more  at  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  I,  its  independence  was  short  lived. 
Again  Russian  and  German  troops,  during 
World  War  II.  reconquered  the  state  and 
subjected  the  Polish  people  to  horrendous 
treatment. 

Poland  does  exist  as  a  nation  today,  but 
in  name  only.  Governed  by  a  Communist 
regime  which  carries  out  the  dictates  em- 
anating from  Moscow,  the  Poles  live  in  a  state 
of  drabness,  destitution,  and  despair.  Tlie 
spark  of  freedom,  however,  continues  to 
reside  in  the  hearts  of  all  Poles. 

Let  us,  therefore,  honor  the  memory  of 
their  historic  constitution,  since  they  in 
tlie  Polish  homeland  are  forbidden  to  make 
any  reference  to  this  national  document. 
By  also  extending  to  them  on  this  day  the 
hope  that  they  soon  may  enjoy  democracy 
and  the  God-given  rights  from  which  they 
are  deprived,  we  in  the  United  States  are 
thus  helping  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
liberty  which  Is  symbolized  so  uniquely  by 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 

Edwabd  S.  Warlikowski. 
President.  Polish  American  Congress. 


Iowa  Rural  Electric  Co-Ops  Congratulated 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

op   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12. 1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.     Mr.  Speaker, 
as  one  who  remembers  vividly  the  time 


consumed  filling  kerosene  lamps,  hand 
pumping  water,  and  cleaning  outhouses, 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  creation  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act.  observed 
on  May  11,  is  of  sp>eciGJ  sigmificance. 

Ever  smce  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  signed  the  Executive  order 
creating  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram in  1935,  American  rural  life  has 
experienced  sigmficant  improvement. 
The  vital  role  played  by  the  lending 
agency  and  its  loan  progi-am  is  illustrated 
vividly  by  the  over  5,300,000  consumers 
presently  provided  electric  service  by 
borrowers  from  the  REA,  and  by  the  al- 
most 2  million  telephone  subscribers.  To 
date,  rural  electric  cooperatives  have 
over  1 '  2  million  miles  of  powerlines. 

Another  example  of  the  contribution 
of  our  rural  electric  cooperative  program 
is  the  contrast  between  the  7  percent  of 
our  farm  population  in  the  counties 
presently  served  by  co-ops  who  were  re- 
ceiving service  when  the  program  began, 
and  the  98  percent  who  are  presently  be- 
ing serviced.  In  my  own  State  of  Iowa, 
a  similar  increase  in  famiUes  served  has 
resulted  from  this  great  movement. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  salute  our 
rural  electrification  cooperatives  on  this 
memorable  30th  anmversary  of  this  out- 
standing program. 


Iowa's  Teacher  of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
professions  are  of  more  value  to  society 
than  teaching,  and  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself,  it  is  helpful  to  re- 
member this  by  giving  recognition  to 
individual  members  of  the  profession. 

And  so  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  fellow  Members  the 
selection  of  Mr.  David  Fagle,  of  Mar- 
shalltown,  Iowa,  as  lowas  teacher  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Fagle  describes  his  teaching  phi- 
losophy in  an  article  from  the  May  1965 
issue  of  Midland  Schools,  the  monthly 
publication  of  the  Iowa  State  Education 
Association.  I  think  my  colleagues  will 
find  the  article  of  interest. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
hereby  include  the  article,  written  by  Mr. 
James  Crook  of  the  Marshalltown  school 
system : 

lowAs  Teacher  of  the  Year 

(By  James  Crook,  journalism  Instructor, 
Marshalltown  Conununity  College  and 
senior  high  school) 

An  Ideal  classroom  for  Iowa's  "Teacher  of 
the  Year."  David  Fagle,  of  Marshalltown  Com- 
munity College,  is  a  creek  bed  south  of  the 
city  where  his  biology  students  frequently 
gather  speciments  for  class  Investigations. 
It  is  a  familiar  sight  for  Marshalltown  teach- 
ers to  see  David's  students  returning  to 
school  at  8  a.m.  with  hip- waders,  butterfly 
nets,  and  various  other  paraphernalia  after 
2-hour  field  trips. 
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There  is  no  sxibstitute  for  an  on-the-spot 
discovery  In  the  learning  process,  David 
maintains.  As  a  staff  member  in  a  National 
Science  Poxindation  summer  program  for 
high  school  biology  teachers,  he  takes  bis 
classes  to  Itasca  State  Park  in  Minnesota. 
There  he  guides  field  trips  to  floating  bogs 
and  "although  I  know  they  will  get  wet  to 
the  ears,  the  discoveries  made  concerning 
insectivorous  plants  are  worth  the  iinusual 
conditions,"  he  laughed. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  assignments 
that  these  teachers  complete,  he  said,  is  to 
sit  in  total  sUence  for  a  half  hour  and  record 
the  sounds  they  hear.  This  type  of  assign- 
ment uncovers  a  multitude  of  previously 
unobserved  sounds. 

I^FXtJENCED  TEACHERS 

David  was,  as  he  describes  it,  born  into  a 
fiunlly  of  teachers  and  was  influenced  great- 
ly by  three  high  school  teachers.  These 
teachers,  two  biologists  and  a  social  studies 
teacher,  convinced  him  that  teaching  should 
be  his  career  by  their  dedication  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

When  sitting  in  his  laboratory,  it  is  easily 
xmderstood  what  he  means  by  favoring  a  "liv- 
ing classroom."  Tlie  lab-greenhouse  area  in 
which  he  conducts  his  classes  is  a  veritable 
Pandora's  box  for  the  student  biologist  to 
learn  from  and  to  use  in  experiments.  It 
contains  a  range  of  animal  life  from  snakes 
to  fish  to  guinea  pigs  and  plant  life  from 
Venus  fly  traps  to  lemon  trees  to  pineapple 
plants.  _ 

The  Marshall  town  community  recognizes 
David  as  an  expert  In  his  field  and  frequently 
calls  upon  him  for  advice  and  to  give  him 
Epecime:is.  In  this  aspect  of  his  teaching, 
which  obviotisly  gives  him  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  he  answers  questions  about  "the 
mushrooms  in  my  backyard,"  and  receives 
offers  of  donation  of  "a  snowy  owl  shot  by 
accident  on  a  farm."  On  one  occasion  a  med- 
ical examiner  called  him  for  an  opinion  on 
fle«sh  flies'  maturation,  In  setting  the  time  of 
death  in  a  murder  case.  "I  call  up>on  the 
community  In  rettirn,"  he  related,  "for  an- 
swers to  questions  that  come  up  in  classes." 
EMPHASIZES  rNDivrou.^L  rNSTRUCrrON 

David  calls  himself  a  generrlist  in  educa- 
tion. "I  was  as  excited  about  substituting  in 
a  Junior  high  science  class  yesterday  as  In 
teaching  my  first  college  biology  class,"  he 
said.  Individualized  instruction  is  the  key  to 
education  in  his  field,  he  believes.  "I'm  not 
Interested  in  the  lecture  method  with  large 
groups."  he  added,  "it's  the  setting  up  of  a 
problem  and  allowing  the  student  to  inquire 
into  it  that  Is  most  effective  in  biology." 

It  takes  students  who  are  willing  to  work, 
and  this  does  not  always  mean  high  ability 
students,  he  feels,  to  succeed  In  biology. 
Four  of  David's  students  won  the  top  honors 
in  Hawkeye  science  fairs.  These  students  had 
the  scientific  spirit  and  the  investigative  en- 
thusiasm needed  for  success,  he  said. 

A  low-ability  student's  eye-popping  discov- 
ery of  a  bacterial  design  on  a  refrigerated 
culture  was  as  rewarding  for  David  as  some  of 
the  discoveries  achieved  by  many  of  his 
brighter  students. 

ACTIVE  ON   MANY  LE\'ELS 

David  Fagle  is  a  well-knoi^-n  biologist  in 
Mnrsh.ill  County,  the  State,  and  the  Nation, 
mainly  because  he  works  at  it.  Though  he  is 
not  one  known  to  live  his  subject  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  else,  he  is  active  on  many  levels 
of  biology  training. 

He  Is  the  Instructor  of  the  county  work- 
shop, for  new  science-teaching  methods  for 
elementary  science  teachers,  presented  an- 
nually by  Marshalltown  Community  College. 
He  has  served  on  national  science  commit- 
tees, as  a  State  editor  for  the  American 
Biology  Teacher,  and  he  takes  time  to  attend 
national  science  conventions  annually.  He 
is  eager  to  visit  other  biologists  In  the  State 
to  discover  new  methods  of  presenting  mate- 
rials. 


COAUTHORS  TEXTBOOK 

Not  the  least  of  his  accomplishments  has 
been  the  publication  of  a  textbook  for  ad- 
vemce  biology  classes  entitled  "Design  for 
Life"  which  he  coauthored  with  Richard 
Trmnp,  head  of  the  science  department  at 
Ames  High  School.  In  the  preface  the 
authors  suggest  the  student  should  employ 
the  thinking-through  process  and  that  he 
need  not  merely  repent  what  he  has  been 
told.     This  is  David's  classroom  philosophy. 

In  stating  his  philosophy  of  education,  he 
wrote,  a  teacher  must  consider  that  each 
student  has  Individual  worth,  a  unique  de- 
sign, and  a  vital  life  role  to  play.  "An  educa- 
tion should  enable  a  student  to  live  a  full 
life."  It  is  toward  tills  end  th.at  Iowa's 
Teacher  of  the  Year  devotes  his  instruction. 


Address  of  William  G.  Downey  at  the 
Dedication  of  the  Richard  Byrd  Library 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRCtNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  March  21  was  a  very  important 
day  In  Springfield,  Va.,  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  for  that  community  dedi- 
cated the  Richard  Byrd  Library,  bring- 
ing easy  access  to  new  avenues  of  learn- 
ing to  thousands  of  young  people  and 
their  parents  in  the  community. 

The  library  was  named,  most  appro- 
priately I  believe,  for  one  of  Virginia's 
real  national  heroes,  Adm.  Richard  Byrd, 
and  at  the  dedication  an  address  was  de- 
livered by  a  Springfield  attorney,  Mr. 
William  G.  Downey,  which  I  believe  will 
be  an  inspiration  to  all  who  note  it  in 
this  Record.  I  am  pleased,  therefore, 
to  insert  Mr.  Downey's  address  and  com- 
mend it  to  you  for  yo'jr  attention. 

The  addiess  follows: 
Address    by    Wiluam    G.    Dcavney    fob    the 

Sprtncfield  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the 

Dedication  of  the  Richard  Byrd  Library, 

March  21,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  honorpd  guests,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  Sprlnpfield.  and  friends,  we, 
who  have  come  together  from  all  corners  of 
the  Union  to  form  one  of  Virginia's  youngest 
communities,  af?~Ti«;efcssembled  to  assist  at 
the  opening  of  this  lib»ary,  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  a  member  of  one  of  Virginia's  old- 
est families. 

As  Virginians  all.  we  share  our  pride  in 
Rich.%rd  Evelyn  Byrd  with  Americans  every- 
where. This  son  of  the  Old  Dominion,  who 
was  bom  in  Winchester  some  77  years  ago, 
filled  our  lives  for  40  years  with  the  sagas 
of  his  extraordinary  achievements  in  the 
fields  of  aviation  and  polar  exploration.  For, 
like  his  forefather  beXore  him,  WilUam  Bvrd 
of  Westover,  Richa.-d  Evelyn  Byrd  was"  a 
pioneer  and  a  mapmaker,  until  his  untimely 
death,  8  years  au'o. 

In  1912,  when  he  w..«  graduated  from  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  Atmapolls.  the  unex- 
plored heights  of  the  at  and  the  unmapped 
polar  regions  of  this  globe  were  the  chal- 
lenges that  beckoned  young  Dick  Byrd,  as  he 
received  his  commissioa  as  an  ensign  In  the 
pre-World  War  I  U.S.  Navy. 

After  service  at  sea  and  In  the  air  during 
the  First  World  War,  Rich.ard  Evelyn  Bird 
was  retired  from  the  Kavy,  but  his  career 
was  not  ended.    It  had  only  Just  begun. 

With    Floyd    Bennett,    Commander    Byrd 


made  the  first  flight  over  the  North  Pole  la 
1926.  In  1927,  less  than  a  month  after  Lind. 
bergh's  lone-eagle  flight  across  the  Atl.-.ntic 
Commander  Byrd  and  his  companlo.is  flew 
from  New  York  to  Prance,  carrying  tl.o  first 
transatlantic  airmail.  In  December  192V 
Commander  Byrd  established  his  first  b-.se"- 
Antarctica,  which  he  called  Little  .\r.-.eii''7 
and  in  the  following  November  he  ir.rr!?  tho 
first  of  his  three  flights  over  the  Soi,-   Poi'e 

Admiral  Byrd's  long  romance  with  .Antarc- 
tica continued  for  more  than  29  yc  rs  and 
only  ended  v;ith  his  unexpected  "dc  th  m 
1957,  as  he  was  preparing  his  fifth  e.\,:criitio'a 
to  the  South  Polar  regions. 

The  younger  brother  of  our  senior  S'='nator, 
Harry  F.  Byrd,. the  compet-ent  author  • :  foiir 
books  which  are  in  this  library,  t'.i  proud 
wearer  of  the  Congressional  Medal  o:  Honor. 
Richard  Evelyn  Byrd  was  one  of  the  ;  .-.  per- 
sons ever  promoted  by  the  Congress  u)  the 
rank  of  rear  admiral  of  the  U.S.  Navy  ;•, tired 
list,  for  his  work  in  polar  exploraticm 

In  dedicating  this  library  to  Richard  Eve- 
lyn Byrd,  we,  the  people  of  Spring'u  ,d,  are 
opening  the  door  to  the  future  as  we ::  as  to 
the  past.  For  a  library  is  essentittlly  a  coN 
lection  of  books  or  other  literary  ni-.terials 
concerned  with  the  acliievements  <.;  men, 
preserved  and  arranged  for  referei-;e  and 
study  by  other  men. 

Here,  the  children,  and  people  of  .Spring- 
field, can  search  the  records  of  the  jjI-s;  L 
order  to  plan  the  direction  and  development 
of  their  future. 

But  let  us  consider,  as  Emerson  diil,  w'aat 
we  have  in  even  the  smallest  libr.uy.  "A 
company  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest  nieii  that 
could  be  picked  out  of  all  civil  cou:..ries  in 
a  thousand  years  have  set  in  best  ordtr  tte 
results  of  their  learning  and  wisdom.  These 
men  themselves  were  hidden  and  ii.-o.cssi- 
ble,  solitary,  impatient  of  Interupticn,  and 
fenced  in  by  etiquette;  but  the  t'.  jght 
which  they  did  not  xincover  to  their  bosoKi 
friend  is  here  written  out  in  tran.-narent 
words  to  us,  the  strangers  of  another  .-ige." 

In  this  Springfield  of  1965,  as  we  d  dicate 
this  newest  library  to  the  20th  ccr.ttirys 
Richard  Evelyn  Byrd,  let  us  also  re:..:niber 
that  the  earliest  library  in  North  .America 
was  established  in  Virginia  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury; and  that  the  same  WilUam  r  rd  of 
Westover  is  reported  to  have  conec:'d  tte 
best  library  in  the  Colonies  during  UiO  18th 
century. 

In  this  Springfield  of  1965,  In  our  d.ivs  of 
public  Ubraries,  it  Is  difficult  to  unde:st,-ir.d 
or  to  realize  the  power  which  was  gc  ".-at^d 
by  the  few  books  in  the  few  private  1  ;  r.-rlt; 
which  were  available  in  this  land  ;  1  ov.rs 
some  200  years  ago. 

In  those  days,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ei' .  iina, 
young  Tom  Jefferson,  through  a  bo- :K  bor- 
rowed from  a  friend,  was  Introduced  to  the 
age  of  Homer,  and  dreamed  of  ancien:  navi- 
gators .sailing  the  wine-colcred  sea.s. 

In  this  Springfield  of  1965,  tjie  ■  '.:ng 
people  of  this  community,  from  bool;-  bor- 
rowed from  this  library,  will  be  Intr  '•"luced 
to  young  Tom  Jefferson  and  will  drc  .-v..  as 
he  did,  not  only  of  navigators  sailiMr  the 
wine-colored  seas,  but  also  of  ast.-.  .v.its 
cruising  the  long  blackness  of  space  .^nd 
we  hope  that  they  will  ponder,  too,  In  their 
changing  times,  the  unchanging  prii.  iples 
of  American  Government  set  forth  so  elo- 
quently by  that  same  yoimg  Tom  Je:rrrsor.. 

And  so,  on  this  second  day  of  spring  1065, 
on  this  space  age  day  when  one  of  oxn  =  .tel- 
lites  has  taken  off  for  the  moon,  on  th.=  day 
of  the  beginning  of  nature's  perenii:  I  re- 
newal, on  this  day  of  the  dedication  i  .  this 
library  to  the  memory  of  a  great  Vir -miiin, 
Adm.  Richard  Evelyn  Byrd,  let  us,  the  ran- 
gers of  another  age,  renew  our  pledge  '  ■  the 
fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  the  inv  -  ctal 
words  of  that  other  Virginian : 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-c  ':!;r.t: 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  thi  y  are 
endowed  by  their  creator  with  certar.:  tin- 
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alienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  aJid  the  pursuit  of  hi^plness;  that 
to  secure  these  rights  goveriunents  are  insti- 
tuted among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 


The  Atlantic  Ideal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  great  E>artnership  between  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  has  been  a 
shining  light  In  the  annals  of  contem- 
porary history. 

Never  have  so  many  worked  for  so 
much — and  achieved  so  much  success. 
The  economic  resurgence  of  Western 
EXirope  is  a  tribute  to  its  people  and  to 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people 
in  the  basic  good  will  of  all  Western  Eu- 
roE>ean  p>eoples. 

Lately  there  have  been  voices  raised 
that  would  tear  the  fabric  of  this  rela- 
tionship. If  they  reap  the  harvest  they 
seek,  it  will  bear  bitter  fruit.  But  the 
indications  are  that  this  dissidence 
will — as  all  things — pass. 

A  perceptive  editorial  on  President 
Johnson's  eloquent  address  summarizing 
our  traditional  relationship  with  our 
neighbors  In  Western  Europe  was  pub- 
lished In  the  New  York  Times,  May  8. 
1965. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  this 
pditorial  entitled,  "The  Atlantic  Ideal," 
be  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Atlantic  Ideal 

President  Johnson  was  at  his  best  La  re- 
affirming the  ideal  of  a  united,  prosp>erous, 
and  responsible  Atlantic  Community  in  his 
talk  marking  the  20th  anniversary  of  V-E 
Day. 

He  spoke,  of  course.  In  a  field  of  foreign 
affairs  where  American  policy  has  been  most 
fully  and  richly  developed  by  both  parties 
and  four  administrations  over  the  past  two 
decades.  But  If  he  said  nothing  new,  he 
stated  the  famUlax  uncommonly  well. 

In  the  light  of  General  de  Gaulle's  increas- 
ingly blunt  challenge  to  the  United  States, 
President  Johruson's  reiteration  of  what 
unites  the  Atlantic  Alliance  was  necessary 
and  timely.  General  de  Gaulle,  having  ex- 
cluded Britain  from  the  Common  Market, 
now  hints  he  wants  to  exclude  the  United 
States  from  Europe.  Such  an  attempt  can 
only  fail. 

A  Europe  without  American  nuclear  sup- 
port and  political  backing  is  a  Europe  much 
diminished  and  endangered.  Since  none 
of  France's  neighbors  shows  any  serious  signs 
of  wanting  to  follow  this  self-defeating 
course.  President  Johnson  was  wise  to  re- 
spond to  General  de  Gaulle  calmly  and  with- 
out rancor. 

It  Is  iiseful  to  be  reminded  of  the  success, 
.abundance,  and  enhanced  security  that 
both  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe 
enjoy  In  large  part  becavjse  of  their  coopera- 
tion. Through  that  same  cooperation  the 
Atlantic  nations  can  achieve  the  goals  Mr. 
Johnson  sets  forth.  The  most  important  of 
tiiese  is  the  gradual  reconstltutlon  of  Europe 
"within  its  wide  historic  boundaries"  by  the 


breaking  down  of  the  barriers  that  divide  the 
West  from  Russia  and  its  now  restless  satel- 
lites. 

There  are  no  lnsup>ersble  obstacles  that 
prevent  the  Atlantic  nations  frcxn  meeting 
their  moral  responslbUlty  to  the  economic- 
ally underdeveloped  world  or  solving  such 
Internal  poroblems  of  their  own  as  a  better 
sharing  of  the  defense  biu^en  or  a  modern- 
izing of  the  international  monetary  system. 
These  responsibilities  and  problems  are 
manageable  once  all  of  the  Western  nations 
recognize  that  the  United  States  is  as  indis- 
solubly  a  m^nber  of  the  Atlantic  Community 
as  Britain  or  Luxembourg — or  even  France. 


Democracy  in  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  ladies  of  Arkansas  Is  Mrs. 
Marie  Morris  Rushing,  of  Route  5,  Pay- 
ettevllle.  Ark.  She  is  a  noted  poet  and 
•writer  and  is  a  member  of  the  National 
League  of  American  Penwomen — one  of 
their  distinguished  members. 

Recently  an  article  written  by  Mrs. 
Rushing  was  printed  in  the  Tulsa  World, 
Tulsa,  Okla.  It  is  a  great  tilbute  to  our 
country  and  our  system  of  government. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  her 
article  in  the  Congressional  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks: 

Democracy  in  Action 
(By  Marie  Morris  Rushing) 

I  was  preparing  to  go  to  a  Washington 
County  Home  Demonstration  Club  Council 
meeting,  when  the  Penwoman  magazine  ar- 
rived. It  was  a  whole  month  late.  I  knew 
it  was  to  list  some  important  biennial  con- 
tests of  the  National  League  of  American 
Penwomen,  so  I  thumbed  through  it  hurried- 
ly. One  contest  title  intrigued  me:  "How 
Can  We  Aid  in  Defeating  Communism  and 
Preserving  our  American  Heritage?" 

As  a  housewife,  mother,  clubwoman,  and 
freelance  writer,  I  was  especially  interested 
in  this  subject,  but  I  remembered  with  ir- 
ritation, a  worthwhile  article  would  neces- 
sitate much  research.  Research  would  re- 
quire time,  and  where  was  I  to  find  time? 
Here  I  was  wasting  a  day  on  a  county  council 
meeting,  a  day  when  I  could  be  doing  re- 
search. 

The  telephone  rang  and  my  neighbor  re- 
minded me  they  were  waiting  for  trans- 
portation to  the  Washington  County  council 
meeting. 

More  gnimpy  than  usual,  I  picked  up  three 
of  my  fellow  home  demonstration  club 
members,  begrudgingly,  and  drove  to  the 
Woman's  Building  at  the  county  fairgrounds, 
where  the  council  meets. 

"How  are  county  council  meetings  going 
to  help  us?"  I  growled  to  no  one  in  particu- 
lar. 

"They  are  very  Important  and  they  only 
meet  quarterly,"  Nell  Hughes,  my  patient 
neighbor  began.  "They  are  very  imp>ortant 
because  the  council  coordinates  the  work  of 
all  the  home  demonstration  clubs  in  the 
county." 

"It's  such  a  nice  place  to  get  to  see  all  of 
your  acquaintances,"  Mrs.  Lawson  Injected. 
"The  fellowship  and  the  demonstrations  are 
worth  the  sacrifice  we  make  in  attending. 
I've  never  attended  one  that  I  didn't  learn 
something." 


"The  food  and  speakers  Interest  me  most," 
Miss  Harris,  one  new  home  denKXutratlon 
club  president,  added.  "Honestly,  the  way 
those  timid  women  participate,  even  make 
speeches,  amazes  me." 

The  program  subject  for  the  day  was. 
"Heritage."  I  observed,  a  bit  intrigued. 
"God  Bless  America,"  was  being  sung  with 
enthusiasm  as  we  found  seats.  The  council 
president  aaked  ub  to  remain  standing  for 
the  American's  creed  to  be  read  In  unison. 
I  fished  the  leaflet  out  of  my  bag  and  fol- 
lowed the  other  readers. 

"I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people:  whose  Just  powers  are  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democracy  In 
a  republic;  a  sovereign  nation  of  many  sov- 
ereign states;  a  perfect  union;  one  and  In- 
separable; established  upon  those  principles 
of  freedom,  equailty.  Justice,  and  hvimanlty 
for  which  American  patriots  sacrtflced  their 
lives  and  fortunes.  I,  therefore,  believe  it  la 
my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  It;  to  support 
Its  Constitution,  to  obey  Its  laws;  to  respect 
Its  flag,  and  to  defend  It  against  all  enemies." 
Signed  WUUam  Tyler  Page. 

For  a  moment  I  had  the  feeling  the  little 
brown  hen  (who  starved  to  death  searching 
for  a  grain  of  wheat,  in  the  faUe)  must  have 
had,  when  she  suddenly  realized  she  was  sit- 
ting by  a  bushel  of  wheat.  This  creed.  I 
told  myself,  is  part  of  our  heritage,  and  I 
have  repeated  it  many  times  without  accept- 
ing Its  d*ep>er  implications  and  meaning. 

I  tvirnCTa  to  the  home  demonstration  club 
creed,  my^,  heart  beating  faster,  while  "My 
Country  "Tis  of  Thee,"  was  being  sung. 

"I  believe  in  the  home  demonstration 
club's  program  and  accept  the  responsibility 
it  offers  to  be  helpful  to  others  and  to  pro- 
vide continuous  improvement  in  all  levels  of 
living.  I  believe  that  through  working  to- 
gether In  a  group  we  can  enlarge  the  oppor- 
tunities, eiu-ich  the  lives  of  our  people,  and 
create  a  more  contented  family  and  com- 
munity life.  I  believe  in  my  own  work  as  a 
homemaker.  I  believe  that  the  greatest  force 
that  molds  character  comes  from  the  home 
and  I  pledge  myself  to  create  a  home  which 
is  morally  wholesome,  spiritually  satisfying 
and  physically  healthful  and  convenient." 

The  program  had  been  so  successful  and 
the  rural  youth  learned  so  much  that  the 
mothers  of  4-H  Clubbers  had  appealed  to  the 
covmty  agents  for  a  program  In  which  they 
too,  could  be  better  trained. 

Miss  Harriett  B.  King,  who  had  been  active 
in  keeping  4-H  Club  work  on  an  even  keel, 
when  I  was  a  child,  was  the  first  director  or 
county  agent  in  Washington  County,  Ark. 
At  present,  there  are  50  clubs  In  1  county 
alone.  These  clubs  have  an  average  mem- 
bership of  25  to  30  homemakers.  The  county 
council  coordinates  the  work  of  the  clubs. 
It  meets  quarterly.  It  alert  the  HD  Club 
members  to  health  and  safety,  community 
improvement,  legislation,  4-H  Club  work, 
education  and  family  life,  citizenship  and 
civU  defense,  and  international  relations. 
What  other  organization  does  as  much,  I 
mused? 

I  was  brought  back  to  the  present  by  the 
HD  clubwoman  who  addressed  the  group 
next,  and  I  was  faced  with  the  enormity  of 
my  Ingratitude;  I  had  not  thought  of  my 
American  heritage  for  some  time,  but  had 
taken  the  right  to  worship,  assembly,  and 
vote,  for  granted. 

Later,  the  student  to  whom  the  council 
had  presented  a  scholarship  (to  the  State 
university)  the  past  year,  spoke. 

The  county  council  delegates  gave  reports 
next.  They  had  Just  returned  from  a  Na- 
tional HD  CouncU  meeting  at  Little  Rock, 
where  5.000  delegates  from  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Clubs  all  over  the  Nation  had  met  in 
their  annual  meeting.  Their  voices,  I  learned 
from  this  report,  were  yolces  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Volcee  from  the  makers  and  keepers 
of  homes.    "I  believe  the  greatest  force  tb&t 
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molds  character  comes  from  the  home."  HD 
Club  creed. 

The  midday  luncheon  was  the  cooperative 
effort  of  clubwomen  and  boasted  aU  vailetle* 
of  culinary  art.  Many  of  the  recipe*  were 
first  demonsljuted  by  club  members,  with 
health  charts,  vitamin  and  calorie  content 
carefully  considered. 

The  blessing  prayer  was  sxmg  in  unison: 
"Be  present  at  o\ir  table  Lord.  Be  here  and 
everywhere  adored.  These  mercies  blese  and 
grant  that  we  may  feast  in  paradise  with 
Thee." 

In  the  afternoon  reports  of  projects,  work- 
shops and  demonstrations  by  the  Individual 
clubs,  were  reported.'  I  was  astonished  to 
find  such  things  as  wiring,  willmaUng.  li- 
brary, building,  Interior  decorating,  dieting, 
foundation  garments  (selections),  were  in 
the  reports,  as  well  as  clev^  ways  to  nmke  a 
number  of  Christmas  decorations  with 
clothes  hangers  and  tin  can  lids.  I  realized 
these  things  had  been  going  on  before,  but 
I  was  analyzing  the  HD  program  for  the  first 
time. 

Home  Demonstration  Clubs  all  over  the 
land  were  symbols  of  democracy  In  action. 
They  were  carrying  on  ovu*  American  heritage 
as  no  other  groujJB  In  our  land.  What  better 
way  was  there  to  fight  communism? 


The  Anatomy  of  Extremism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  12.  1965 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Otis  Chandler 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing a  position  of  prominence  in  the  news- 
paper world.  In  the  short  period  he  has 
directed  the  publishing  of  the  Times,  he 
has  established  a  reputation  for  objec- 
tivity and  highest  quality  news  coverage. 
He  has  set  a  fine  example  for  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

The  honest  and  incisive  approach  he 
has  maintained  Is  evidenced  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  membership.  It 
points  to  a  critical  and  timely  problem 
that  today  threatens  the  djmamism  of 
our  democratic  process.  Expressing  the 
need  for  a  concerned  and  motivated  pub- 
lic in  our  system,  the  article  brings  great 
encouragement  to  me  and  indicates  that 
there  are  vigilant  people  who  will  bring 
public  heed  to  som.etimes  subtle  erosions 
of  the  basic  tenets  of  our  democracy : 
Thk  An.\tomy  op  Extremism 

Periodically,  in  the  history  of  this  Repub- 
lic, there  have  emerged  diu-ing  times  of  stress 
extremist  cults  and  movements  of  various 
stripe.  They  often  rally  luider  patriotic  ban- 
ners. But  they  are  dedicated  nonetheless 
to  assaulting  by  word  and  deed  certain  basic 
Institutions  and  tenets  of  American  society. 

In  the  1840"s  and  1850's  the  Nation  suf- 
fered, and  siirvived,  the. Know-Nothings.  In 
the  1930'8,  amidst  the  fear  of  the  great  de- 
pression, both  Fascist  and  Commiinist  orga- 
nlzaUons  flourished.  At  other  times,  in  less 
organized  wasrs,  we  have  endured  other  divi- 
sive, truly  un-American  movements,  which 
preached  hatred  of  class  or  race  or  religion 
or  democracy. 

These  have  not  been  nw  are  they  today 
welcome  experiences.  Living  through  them 
has  sometimes  left  scars.  In  every  case,  how- 
ever, the  fundamental  strengths  of  our  po- 


litical and  social  structiore  hAve  readily  ab- 
sorbed the  attacks  of  internal  toes. 

This  is  not  to  minimize  oc  discount  the 
Inherent  ttireat  p>oee<l  by  organized  extr^nlst 
movements.  These  are  ugjy.  Intolerable 
manifestations  whenever  and  wherever  they 
occur. 

Whether  of  right  or  left,  extremists  are  a 
departure  from  both  the  ideal  and  practice 
of  American  national  life.  And  when  hate, 
which  so  easily  is  expressed  through  violence, 
is  the  chief  mark  of  extremism,  the  aberra- 
tion is  even  more  alarming. 

We  live  now,  as  we  have  for  some  decades 
past  and  as  we  no  doubt  will  for  some  time 
to  come,  in  an  uneasy  world.  Fears,  real 
and  imagined,  vague  and  precise,  surround 
us.  Within  and  without  o\ir  borders,  great 
and  unusual  transformations  are  taking 
place. 

Old  values  are  questioned  and  sometimes 
discarded  without  being  replaced.  What  once 
were  sureties  making  for  stability — of  belong- 
ing, of  participation,  of  indlTldual  worth- 
now  seem  frequently  In  doubt. 

In  this  changing  climate  a  sense  of  frus- 
tration, a  feeling  by  the  individual  that  life 
is  wasted  or  spoiled,  can  be  easily  nourished. 
Widespread  frustration,  with  all  its  ambigiu- 
ties,  is  the  commonest  breeding  ground  of  ex- 
tremism. It  is  from  among  the  frustrated 
that  the  zealots,  the  true  believers,  are  re- 
cruited for  extremist  movements. 

Regardless  of  the  cause  to  which  he  dedi- 
cates himself,  the  extremist  In  every  case 
seems  motivated  and  compelled  by  an  inner 
turmoil,  for  which  he  invents  elaborate  and 
high-sounding  rationalizations.  This  is  true 
whether  he  is  a  college  youth  eagerly  enlist- 
ing in  a  far-left  crusade,  or  a  goon  marching 
in  a  bedsheet,  or  a  man  In  a  business  suit 
conspiring  to  take  over  a  PTA— or  a  local 
police  force. 

The  raw  material  for  making  extremists 
has  always  been  with  us  and.  given  hiunan 
nature,  always  will  be.  The  existence  of  this 
fortunately  limited  element  in  our  midst  is 
not  itself  alarming.  Extremism  in  any  form, 
thanks  to  the  basic  common  sense  of  Ameri- 
cans, has  ne^  er  yet  grown  into  a  mass  move- 
ment. 

What  is  alarming  is  the  chance  that  pas- 
sivity, preoccupation  and  apathy  on  the  part 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  decent 
Americans  will  permit  one  or  more  extremist 
movements  to  assume  a  strength  far  out  of 
proportion  to  its  size.  Then  It  may  prove  too 
late  to  do  anything  about  it. 

This  has  happened  in  other  countries. 

Despite  the  phrases  they  mouth  or  the  flags 
In  which  they  wrap  themselves,  extremists 
can  be  readily  identified.  For  what  distin- 
guishes them  all  is  a  basic  hatred  and  con- 
tempt for  American  society  as  It  exists  today, 
■niat  hatred,  however  disguised,  gives  ex- 
tremists cohesion  and  motivation.  It  Is 
their  strength,  but  it  is  also  their  luidoing. 
For  such  sick  hatred  ultimately  is  self- 
destroying. 

Given  a  vigilant,  concerneti  public,  the 
process  can  be  accelerated. 


Facts,  Fallacies,  and  Foreign  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OF    W.\SHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washing  loii. 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  is  cunnaitly  deliver- 
ing a  series  of  major  addresses  concern- 
ing foreign  policy,  concenti-ating  on  the 


campuses   of   the   country   where   our 
leaders  of  tomorrow  are  gathered. 

The  Senator  has  spoken  in  my  own  dis- 
trict, on  the  campus  of  Pacific  Lutheran 
University  at  Tacoma,  Wash.  He  has 
spoken  at  major  schools  in  many  areas, 
and  recently  summed  up  many  of  his 
views  in  the  Maurice  Tobin  International 
Affairs  Lecture  at  Boston  College  under 
the  title  "Facts,  Fallacies,  and  Foreign 
Policy." 

These  views  are  not  to  be  taken  lightly, 
for  Senator  Jackson  enjoys  an  ever  deep- 
ening respect  in  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions as  well  as  in  other  fields.  He  un- 
derstands international  affairs,  he  under- 
stands America's  role  in  the  world  today, 
and.  he  expresses  this  understanding 
clearly. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  Senator  Jack- 
son's remarks  at  Boston  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Facts,  Fallacies,  and  Foreign  Policy 
(By  Senator  Henrt  M.  Jackson) 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  by  your  invi- 
tation to  appear  here  today. 

In  recent  months,  the  college  campus  has 
become  a  fonun — and  in  the  case  of  some 
groups  a  target — for  the  advocacy  of  ill- 
conceived  and  false  notions  of  foreign  and 
defense  policy.  In  many  cases  demonstra- 
tions— some  of  them  disorderly — have  been 
a  substitute  for  what  should  be  an  Informed 
and  orderly  debate. 

Students  who  are  "being  exposed  to  such 
bombardment  may  begin  to  feel  like  the 
inebriate  who  stopped  a  man  on  the  street  to 
ask  the  time.  The  man  looked  at  his  watch 
and  gave  him  the  time.  The  drunk 
scratched  his  head  and  said,  "All  day  long. 
different  answers." 

Today,  I  have  no  intention  of  setting  forth 
another  program  to  meet  the  world  crisis. 
My  aim  is  a  modest  one.  I  want  to  examine 
with  you  some  of  the  serious  misconceptions 
that  turn  up  in  the  national  debate. 

Debate  is  our  social  locomotive — the  force 
that  shapes  our  approach  to  problems,  from 
Appalachia  to  Zambia.  Public  opinion  is  it.s 
byproduct,  the  fruit  of  the  discourse  that 
begins  at  the  breakfast  table,  continues  at 
work,  In  the  lunchroom  or  around  the  con- 
ference table,  and  is  the  stuff  of  which  edi- 
torial pages  and  letters  to  the  editor  are 
built,  not  to  mention  the  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

W^e  live  in  a  dangerous  world,  where  a 
fresh  crisis  arrives  as  regularly  as  the  morn- 
ing paper.  We  confront  complex  issues,  and 
understandably  many  of  xxs  hope  for  simple 
answers.  So  It  is  not  surprising  that  con- 
venient but  false  assumptions  creep  into 
some  people's  thinking  about  public  issues. 

If  the  American  people  are  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  real  problems  and  the  real  dangers, 
roadblocks  to  clear  thinking  need  to  be  re- 
moved. As  Josh  Billings  has  said:  "It  isn't 
ignorance  that  causes  so  much  trouble:  it's 
what  people  know  that  isn't  so." 

Let  me  discuss  with  you  certain  mistaken 
assumptions  about  international  affairs  that 
crop  up  repeatedly. 

1.  One  false  iiotion  is  that  communism  Is  a 
unified  force— a  really  monolithic  interna- 
tional movement. 

There  was  a  time,  in  the  years  following 
World  War  II  and  ending  roughly  with  the 
death  of  Stalin  in  1953,  when  communism 
appeared  to  be  a  unified  force,  centrally  di- 
rected from  the  Kremlin.  But  this  view  was 
always  exaggerated.  Nationalist  yearnings 
were  weak  but  they  were  not  dead.  Even 
before  Stalin's  death.  Tito  had  introduced 
the  virus  of  national  communism  Into  the 
movement,  and  the  rumblings  in  Yugoslavia 
had  their  echoes  elsewhere,  increasingly  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  most  vividly,  of  course. 


In  Red  China.  It  would  distort  the  meaning 
of  words  to  call  Red  China  a  satellite  of  the 
Soviet  Union  today. 

What  this  proves  is  that  ancient  traditions 
rnd  cultures  and  historic  conflicts  of  Inter- 
est are  deeper  than  attachment  to  the  re- 
ligion called  Marxism-Leninism. 

Today  the  contest  for  leadership  of  world 
communism  Is  as  bitter  as  only  family  quar- 
rels can  be.  But  the  family,  however  deeply 
split.  Is  still  a  famUy.  Were  Peiping's  hold 
en  power  to  be  seriously  threatened  from 
within  or  without,  Moscow  might  and  prob- 
..bly  would  come  to  Peiping's  aid.  And  vice 
\ersa — even  though  that  may  be  difficult  to 
imagine  today. 

In  short,  the  real  world  is  gray,  not  black 
r<  nd  white.  Communism  is  not  a  monolithic 
force:  even  a  Junior  grade  satellite  like  Cuba 
tioes  not  dance  always  to  the  Soviet  tune. 
I>ut  neither  does,  the  split  go  so  deep  that 
the  family  could  not  patch  up  its  quarrels 
lang  enough  to  aid  a  member  whose  survival 
was  In  jeopardy. 

The  situation  therefore  opens  up  some  pos- 
f;bilitles,  but  they  must  be  exploited  with 
care.  We  cannot  expect  to  Inflict  a  htimlU- 
ating  defeat  on  a  member  of  the  Communist 
camp  without  provoking  a  response  by  other 
members.  This  imposes  on  the  American 
public  a  demand  for  something  much  sub- 
tler and  much  more  difficult  to  accept  than 
the  familiar  cry  for  absolute  victory  and 
the  unconditional  stirrender  of  an  enemy. 
In  the  atomic  era  no  one  can  afford  a  total 
war,  with  a  total  victory  for  one  side  and  a 
total  defeat  for  the  other.  We  can  push, 
l:ut  we  must  not  push  too  hard.  We  mu5t 
]fam  to  accept  the  idea  of  limited  conflict 
u-ith  limited  objectives,  and  that  means  we 
must  learn  to  accept  outcomes  that  are  some- 
vhat  ambiguous  and  that  will  not  satisfy 
'he  demands  of  those  who  want  clear-cut, 
r  bsolute  solutions. 

Unfortunately,  It  Is  more  palatable  to  say, 
f.3  General  MacArthtir  did,  that  In  war  there 
l3  no  substitute  for  victory,  than  to  say 
pains  must  be  weighed  against  costs — in 
lives.  In  treasure,  and  in  the  interruption 
of  forward  national  programs  on  other  fronts. 
For  to  hold  the  second  view  means  that  one 
must  think — and  that  is  always  hard. 

2.  A  more  and  more  common  fallacy,  as  a 
feneration  comes  to  maturity  that  did  not 
experience  the  thirties  and  forties  first-hand. 
li  that  preparedness  is  the  road  to  war  and 
disarmament  is  the  road  to  peace. 

Once  again  the  so-called  peace  movement 
i-  gaining  adherents  on  many  campuses.  In 
.' ddition  to  writing  letters  to  the  editors,  you 
firen't  really  with  it  these  days  unless  you 
have  advised  the  President  by  carrying  a 
t'lacard  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  White 
House. 

In  one  mldwestern  college,  a  few  students 
p.xined  brief  national  attention  by  staging 
a  2-day  fast  for  peace.  In  the  same  schcwl, 
nnother  group  was  formed  to  eat  for  escala- 
tion. College  food  being  what  it  is.  It  Is 
not  clear  which  group  made  the  greater 
?.icrlflce. 

At  one  college,  I  heard  about  a  group  of 
s.udents  who  were  planning  a  demonstra- 
tion. A  delegation  went  to  see  the  college 
president  in  his  office.  "Everybody  tells  us 
we  should  conduct  a  sit-in."  they  said. 
'Can  you  suggest  a  good  issue  we  could  use?" 

I  wonder  sometimes  whether  the  so-called 
jeace  movement  may  not  be  rel.ited  to  our 
American  tendency  to  neglect  the  study  of 
liistory.  I  wish  every  student  could  be  ex- 
rosed  to  a  thorough  study  of  that  fascinat- 
ing  but  shameful  decade  when  Hitler  was 
!  uilding  the  German  war  machine  while  the 
democracies  were  preaching  disarmament  and 
'eglecting  their  military  preparedness. 

Hitler's  strength  was  our  weakness,  and 
World  War  n  was  not  the  product  of  an  arms 
r.ice  but  of  tihe  failure  of  the  West  to  use  its 
superiority  to  call  a  halt  before  Hitler  could 
do  what  he  said  he  was  going  to  do. 


It  Is  not  a  pleasant  fact  to  recall  but  the 
truth  Is  that  the  peace  movement  of  the 
thirties  helped  to  bring  on  World  War  n,  not 
to  prevent  It.  And  It  is  a  fact  that  the  well- 
intentioned  advocates  of  Unmedlate  with- 
drawal of  our  Armed  Forces  frtxn  Vietnam 
should  ponder.  As  Reinhold  Niebuhr  has 
said:  "If  the  democratic  nations  fall,  their 
faUure  must  be  partly  attributed  to  the 
faulty  strategy  of  idealists  who  have  too 
many  Ulusions  when  they  face  realists  who 
have  too  little  conscience." 

The  true  champions  of  peace  today,  as  in 
the  thirties,  are  those  who  understand  that 
ix>wer  must  be  used,  with  restraint  but  also 
with  assurance,  to  keep  the  peace,  or  to  re- 
store it. 

It  did  not  seem  possible  15  years  ago  that 
It  would  once  again  become  necessary  to  ex- 
pose the  fallacies  of  appeasement.  But  time 
passes,  and  another  generatioci  is  tempted  to 
hope  that  perhaps  the  aggressor's  appetite  is 
limited.  History  siiggests  that  success  but 
whetted  Hitler's  appetite,  and.  If  poesible. 
Communist  ambitions  are  even  more  gran- 
diose than  Hitler's. 

3.  Another  mistaken  idea  Is  that  the 
United  Nations  is  the  keystone  of  American 
foreign  policy. 

You  have  all  heard,  as  I  have,  that  the 
United  Nations  Is  the  world's  best  hope  for 
peace.  The  truth  Is  that  the  maintenance 
of  peace  depends  not  on  the  United  Nations 
but  upon  the  power  and  will  of  the  free 
nations  to  defend  the  p>eace. 

We  want  a  world  that  conforms  to  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  this  Is 
a  noble  aspiration.  But  If  this  world  Is 
to  be  created,  we  and  like-minded  peoples 
will  have  to  do  the  building.  It  Is  not  a  job 
we  can  transfer  to  the  U.N.  or  otherwise 
leave  to  others. 

The  notion  that  the  United  Nations  is  the 
keystone  of  American  foreign  policy  would 
be  closer  to  the  truth  If  subject  and  predi- 
cate were  reversed.  The  correct  statement, 
Indeed.  Is  that  the  United  States  Itself  ia 
the  keiretone  of  American  foreign  policy: 
our  strength,  our  will,  our  sense  of  purpose, 
the  appeal  of  our  conception  of  peace  as 
a  condition  in  which  free  and  Indepvendent 
peoples  may  survive  and  flourish. 

The  United  Nations  is  not,  and  was  never 
Intended  to  be.  a  substitute  for  our  own 
leaders  as  makers  and  movers  of  American 
policy.  We  cannot  subcontract  away  to  the 
UJJ.  the  responsibility  for  national  decision- 
making. 

Today,  the  crisis  of  the  United  Nations  Is 
evident.  That  organization  could  be  one 
useful  avenue  of  American  foreign  policy. 
But  this  requires  that  we  really  understand 
what  the  United  Nations  is — and  what  it  Is 
not — what  It  can  do  and  what  It  cannot  do. 

In  the  words  of  W.  H.  Roberts — distin- 
guished professor  of  International  law  and 
relations  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica: "The  United  Nations  can  and  will  serve 
a  worthwhile  purpose  only  If  Its  limitations 
are  clearly  recognized  and  if  its  potentialities 
are  not  exaggerated." 

By  misusing  the  organization,  by  loading 
on  it  a  heavier  burden  of  problems  than  It 
is  able  to  handle,  its  ability  to  act  construc- 
tively In  other  situations  is  impaired.  In  the 
name  of  "building  up  the  United  Nations" 
some  of  its  so-called  friends  have  contributed 
to  the  current  predicament.  And  the  way 
to  finally  destroy  the  United  Nations  is  to 
give  It  assignments  that  it  cannot  carry  out. 

This  is  not.  of  course,  a  popular  view  in 
many  quarters.  To  utter  it  is  to  expose  one- 
self to  the  charge  of  "downgrading"  the 
United  Nations. 

But  the  view  I  am  presenting  is  not  a 
criticism  of  the  United  Nations;  it  is  rather 
a  criticism  of  the  approach  to  the  organiza- 
tion taken  by  so  many  government  officials 
and  pressure  groups.  If  they  would  approacli 
the  United  Nations  with  a  more  realistic  ap- 
preciation of   its  limitations,   more   modest 


hopes  for  its  accomplishments,  and  a  mature 
recognition  of  the  burdens  of  responsible 
American  leadership,  the  organization  could 
stUl  be  a  useful  avenue  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

(4)  Another  frequent  error  Is  that  "Amer- 
ica can  do  anything"  and  that  American 
power  can  always  succeed  If  we  will  only 
use  it. 

The  "can  do"  philosophy  grows  out  of 
America's  successful  expo-lence  in  taming  a 
continent,  buUdlng  a  free  society,  and  devel- 
oping the  most  productive  economy  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  But  even  the  United  States 
cannot  do  everything. 

For  power  is  relative.  It  cannot  be  meas- 
ured except  In  relation  to  another's  power. 
Strictly  sp>eaking.  it  makes  no  sense  to  say. 
as  we  often  do.  that  the  United  States  is 
strong.  We  should  use  the  comparative — the 
United  States  is  stronger — or  weaker — in  this 
or  that  respect  than  some  other  state. 

Power  is  the  abUlty  to  produce  Intended 
effects.  Power  la,  in  other  words,  the  abUlty 
to  bend  others  to  one's  will.  Even  military 
force  Is,  In  the  final  analysis,  a  tool  of  per- 
suasion. In  Kc»ea  we  sought  to  persuade  the 
Chinese  to  accept  the  unlfleatlon  of  Korea 
on  otir  terms.  They  were  not  persuaded.  In 
turn,  they  sought  to  persuade  us  to  accept 
unification  on  their  terms.  We  were  not  per- 
suaded. In  the  final  outcome,  each  side  was 
persuaded  to  accept  roughly  the  status  quo 
ante  because  the  price  of  accomplishing  uni- 
fication on  its  terms  proved  to  be  too  high. 

Thus,  power  is  relative  in  a  second  sense: 
It  is  not  only  relative  to  the  power  of  ad- 
versaries but  It  Is  relative  to  the  goals 
sought.  The  more  limited  one's  objectives 
the  more  limited  is  the  power  that  has  to  be 
brought  to  bear  in  achieving  them.  This 
point  has  relevance  today  In  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  has  repeatedly  made 
clear  that  we  are  determined  to  preserve  the 
Independence  of  South  Vietnam  but  that  we 
have  no  designs  on  North  Vietnam.  Our 
goals  are  limited  and.  because  they  are,  I 
believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  them 
with  a  limited  use  of  American  power.  But 
we  must  make  our  determination  entirely 
clear  to  the  adversary — and  our  ability  to 
make  him  pay  a  higher  price  to  achieve  his 
goals  than  he  Is  prepared  to  pay. 

"The  difficult  we  do  today,  the  ImjKDSslble 
tomorrow"  is  a  marvelous  wfu-tlme  slogan. 
But  It  Is  not  a  good  premise  for  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy,  for  it  ignores  the  relativity 
of  power,  and  that  is  something  responsible 
statesmen  can  never  afford  to  ignore. 

5.  Another  misleading  view,  voiced  by  some 
who  weary  of  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam, 
is  that  neutralism  Is  the  way  of  the  problems 
of  southeast  Asia. 

First,  let  us  understand  what  we  mean  by 
"neutral."  Many  sins  have  been  committed 
In  that  name. 

A  nation  Is  not  neutral  by  free  world  stand- 
ards if  it  is  subservient  to  Communist  alms 
or  a  setup  for  Imminent  takeover  by  local 
Communist  stooges.  That  is  the  status  of 
the  soft  neutral  which  Pelplng  and  Mos- 
cow advocate.  We  see  a  place  In  the  world, 
however,  for  the  hard  neutral,  which  recog-- 
nizes  the  full  dangers  of  Communist  tactics, 
and  which,  while  telling  us  it  does  not  In- 
tend to  be  pushed  around  or  become  our 
ally,  says  the  same  thing  to  Pelplng  and  Mos- 
cow, and  can  make  it  stick. 

In  short,  independence,  and  the  means  to 
maintain  independence,  are  preconditions 
of  hard  neutrality — a  neutralism  that  Is  gen- 
uine and  not  merely  a  cloak  for  a  Communist 
takeover. 

President  Johnson  has  stated  our  objective 
in  Vietnam  in  these  words :  "An  Independent 
South  Vietnam  securely  guaranteed  and  able 
to  shape  its  ovra  relationships  to  all  others — 
free  from  outside  Interference,  tied  to  no  alli- 
ance— a  military  base  for  no  other  country." 

The  problem  is  precisely  how  to  achieve 
and  assure  such  Independence  for  the  na- 
tions of  southeast  Asia. 
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Some  people  may  be  honestly  confused 
about  this  issue.  I  fear,  however,  that  some 
of  the  advocates  of  neutralism  are  being  dis- 
ingenuous, that  in  fact  they  believe  we 
should  now  cut  and  run  from  Vietnam,  that 
Red  China  is  foreordained  by  history  to  dom- 
inate Asia.  One  could  at  least  deal  with 
someone  who  frankly  took  this  position.  It 
is  more  dlfflcxilt  to  deal  with  persons  who 
I)ersistently  confuse  their  hopes  with  reality. 

6.  Another  familiar  illusion,  often  har- 
bored by  people  of  good  will.  Is  that  negotia- 
tion ardund  a  conference  table  is  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  risks  and  burdens  of  the  cold  war. 

Like  many  fallacies,  this  one  is  comfort- 
ing, for  it  suggests  that  the  risks  and  bur- 
dens are  unnecessary;  convenient,  for  it 
seems  to  offer  a  plausible  alternative:  and 
false,  for  it  rests  on  a  mistaken  notion  of 
the  nature  of  negotiation. 

When  American  and  South  Korean  Forces 
threw  back  the  third  Chinese  Communist  of- 
fensive in  the  spring  of  1951,  with  stagger- 
ing Chinese  losses,  the  Communists  indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  negotiate.  At  that 
moment.  Instead  of  keeping  up  the  military 
pressure,  our  forces  were  ordered  to  halt 
their  drive  and  we  agreed  to  sit  down  with 
the  Conununlsts  at  the  conference  table.  Of- 
ficials thought  that  the  war  phase  had  end- 
ed and  that  the  negotiating  phase  had  be- 
gun. Optimists  thought  it  might  take  3 
weeks  to  work  out  the  details  of  an  armi- 
stice; pessimists  though  it  might  take  6 
weeks.  No  one  Imagined  that  it  would  take 
more  than  100  weeks. 

But  once  this  country  let  up  our  military 
pressvu-e.  the  Communists  took  advantage  of 
the  lull  in  the  fighting  to  build  a  strong 
defensive  line,  14  miles  deep,  and,  once  they 
had  it  built,  they  knew  we  could  renew  hos- 
tilities only  at  the  cost  of  heavy  casualties. 
With  their  defenses  secure,  they  proceeded 
to  drag  out  the  negotiations,  trying  to  win 
at  the  negotiating  table  far  more  than  they 
had  been  able  to  win  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Negotiation  is  not  a  substitute  for  pres- 
sure. Pressure  is  a  part  of  the  negotiating 
process.  It  is  an  old  rule  that  a  diplomat  can- 
not be  expected  to  win  more  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  than  his  comrade-in-arms  has 
won — or  is  clearly  in  a  position  to  win — on 
the  field  of  battle.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  relevance  of  this  principle  to  Vietnam. 

A  good  many  Americans  still  have  to  learn 
the  lesson.  Negotiation  is  not  talk  apart  from 
action — negotiation  is  talk  and  action.  In- 
deed, the  outcome  of  discussions  inside  the 
conference  room  is  likely  to  be  decided  by 
the  whole  series  of  pressures  outside  the  con- 
ference room.  All  these  pressures.  Including 
military  moves,  determine  whether  an  inter- 
national discussion  can  be  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory end. 

To  sum  up  tlae  matter:  Whether  Americans 
understand  it  or  not,  the  Commimists  know 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  part  of  a  nego- 
tiation that  has  been  going  on  for  20  years 
and  win  continue  as  far  ahead  as  anyone 
can  see. 

Finally,  let  me  say  this: 

History  does  not  award  its  prizes  in  terms 
of  the  merits  of  one's  cause — but  in  terms 
of  the  efficacy  of  one's  efforts  on  behalf  of 
his  cause. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said  he  had  only 
one  question  about  the  future:  Are  the  Amer- 
ican people  ready  to  stay  the  course? 

Communism  thrives  on  crises  and  strives 
to  produce  them.  One  of  their  goals  is  to 
break  our  will.  They  believe,  as  Hitler  did 
before  them,  that  we  do  not  have  the  stay- 
ing power,  and  that,  out  of  sheer  frustra- 
tion, we  may  make  the  fatal  errors  that  will 
fulfill  their  prophecy  of  a  funeral  for  the 
West. 

But  they  have  forgotten  something.  As 
someone^put  it,  "The  first  essential  of  a  quiet 
funeral  is  a  willing  corpse,"  and  we  and  our 
allies  are  certainly  not  that. 


Maybe  Moscow  and  Peiping  do  not  realize 
this,  but.  putting  this  challenge  to  us  as  they 
are,  they  give  us  the  historic  chtince  to  prove 
the  determination,  strength,  and  good  sense 
of  freedom. 
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Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
much  debate,  the  United  States  of 
America  has  the  greatest  war  machine 
in  the  histoi-y  of  the  world  either  for  a 
time  of  peace  or  war.  With  that  power 
goes  tremendous  responsibility  lest  a  bal- 
ance of  power  to  assure  peace  in  our  time 
actually  confound  it.  I  cited  the  admin- 
istration's policy  in  Vietnam  last  we^ic 
in  a  positive  way.  \ 

Right  in  southeast  Asia  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  right  in  Latin  America.  Our 
action  in  the  Dominican  Retxiblic  to  date 
can  be  perhaps  justified  as  a  lifesavinz 
mission.  As  action  to  stem  a  Commu- 
nist threat,  I  think  we  are  on  tenuous 
ground.  I  personally  don't  believe  that 
communism  is  here  the  issue.  To  project 
the  Domino  theory  to  the  Americas  to- 
day is  unrealistic.  While  the  United 
States  should  adopt  a  modem-day  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  of  protecting  the  Americas 
from  forceful  intrusion  of  communism 
by  a  minority,  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
intrude  where  a  majority  of  a  people 
express  themselves  in  any  direction  by 
a  rebellion,  election,  or  otherwise.  James 
Nelson  Goodsell,  Latin  Ama-ican  cone- 
spondent  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, observes  the  following : 
Dominican  Revolution  as  Seem  From  Rebel 
Side 

(By  James  Nelson  Goodsell,  with  the  rebels 
In  Santo  Domingo) 

A  tour  of  the  rebel  section  of  this  em- 
battled city  shows  the  extent  to  which  anti- 
government  forces  have  dug  in. 

I  spent  5  hours  wandering  tlirough  the  10- 
square-mlle  section  of  the  city  which  in- 
cludes the  National  Palace.  Fort  Ozama.  and 
the  commercial,  and  business  heart  of  the 
city. 

My  conclusions  are  these: 

Virtually  to  a  man  the  rebel  elements  feel 
they  have  a  cause  which  is  important  to 
preserve,  that  of  fighting  for  constitutional- 
Ism  and  returning  the  deiK>»ed  President 
Juan  Domingo  Bosch  to  office. 

While  there  are  Communists  in  their 
midst,  the  top  rebel  command  is  in  the 
hands  of  non -Communist  elements  who 
fiercely  proclaim  their  opposition  to  com- 
munism. 

There  remains  a  significant  balance  of 
good  will  toward  the  United  States  despite 
the  marine  and  airborne  occupation  of  other 
parts  of  the  city — even  the  understanding 
that  the  marines  had  to  come  to  rescue 
American  lives. 

But  the  rebels  are  questioning  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  U.S.  forces  and  seem  de- 
termined to  resist  any  further  encroachments 
on  rebel  territory  by  U.S.  forces. 

It  may  be  possible  t»  dislodge  the  rebel 
force  with  superior  arms,  but  the  rebel* 
would  probably  put  up  a  real  struggle,  for 


they    posses.s    large    stores    of    weapons    and 
ammunition. 

FRIENDLINESS    SHOWN 

Friendliness  greeted  me  as  I  walked  alone 
through  the  rebel  territory.  People  seemed 
pleased  to  talk  with  a  newsman,  if  nothing 
more  than  to  get  their  points  of  view  across 

"Tell  the  world  we  are  not  Communists." 
was  a  repeated  refrain.  Spoken  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  this  view  was  virtually  unanimous 

Col.  Francisco  Caamafio  Deno,  military 
leader  of  the  rebel  forces  and  apparently  the 
top  man  in  the  whole  effort,  said,  "We  Just 
do  not  have  a  Communist  problem." 

But  the  colonel,  who  Is  looked  to  with 
respect  by  thousands  of  Dominicans  In  the 
rebel  area,  admitted  there  are  Communists 
in  the  midst  of  the  rebel  movement. 

Another  rebel  chieftain  added,  "After  all. 
we  will  take  any  support  we  can  get." 

Still  another  said,  "But  do  not  forget  that 
we  have  control  of  the  situation,  and  this 
Is  not  a  Communist  revolution.  It  is  a 
constitutional  movement  to  restore  con- 
stitutionalism." 

This  seems  the  driving  force  of  the  rebel 
movement.  A  number  of  Mr.  Bosch's  long- 
time associates  and  members  of  his  political 
party  are  in  key  command  positions  in  the 
rebel  hierarchy. 

LOOKING    FOR    REDS 

However,  some  American  spokesmen  here 
cite  the  names  of  53  known  Communists  who 
occupy  positions  of  authority  in  the  rebel 
command.  On  the  other  hand,  not  all  U.S 
officials  in  Santo  Domingo  agree  with  this 
assessment. 

I  tried  to  locate  several  of  those  whose 
name.s  are  on  the  list.     I  was  not  successful 

In  the  rebel  headquarters  In  downtown 
Santo  Domingo,  as  I  went  from  office  to  office. 
I  could  find  no  evidence  that  they  were 
anywhere  in  these  key  command  positions 
(This  is  not  to  suggest  they  do  not  operate 
with  rebel  forces,  but  merely  to  indlcat-e 
they  are  not  visibly  in  evidence  as  the  U.S 
spokesmen  had  affirmed  they  would  be.) 

A  large  supply  of  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion— including  some  tanks  and  some  large 
weapons — are  in  rebel  hands.  They  are 
stored  at  a  variety  of  spots  throughout  the 
rebel  territory. 

U.S.  presence  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
to  the  extent  of  15,000  troops,  is  viewed 
with  growing  alarm  by  the  rebels.  There 
is  clear  good  will  and  even  an  under- 
standing of  President  Johnson's  decision  to 
safeguard  American  lives. 

U.S.   INVOLVEMENT 

"But  we  understand  you've  removed  these 
Americans,"  said  a  rebel  major  who  added: 
"Isn't  It  time  for  you  to  get  out  and  allow 
us  the  opportunity  to  win  the  struggle 
against  the  forces  of  those  opposed  to  con- 
stitutionalism?" 

The  major  was  speaking  of  the  military 
under  the  command  of  last  week's  hastily 
formed  military  junta,  headquartered  at  San 
Isidro  Air  Force  Base  east  of  Santo  Domingo. 

The  U.S.  forces  began  landing  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  at  a  time  when  the  heart 
appeared  to  have  been  going  out  of  Junta 
cause — and  rebels  were  on  the  point  of  gain- 
ing the  advantage — despite  some  reports  in- 
spired by  the  Junta  to  the  contrary. 

There  are  many  questions  in  the  rebel  ter- 
ritory abotit  the  next  U.S.  action  In  Santo 
Domingo. 

"We  will  fight  against  Americans  as  we 
have  fought  against  fellow  Dominicans.  We 
believe  our  cause  is  just,  and  we  are  willing 
to  die  for  it,"  said  one  rebel. 

His  view  is  general,  although  of  course  ex- 
pressed differently  by  others. 

While  I  spent  only  5  hours  in  the  rebel 
area,  my  observations  are  in  general  corrob- 
orated by  neutral  observers  who  have  been 
in  the  same  territory  in  the  past  several  days. 


United  States  Cuts  Off  Dominican  Rebels 

U.S.  forces  here  have  effectively  isolated 
Dominican  rebels  in  downtown  Santo  Do- 
mingo. 

The  move  came  as  U.S.  spokesmen  here  an- 
nounced that  It  is  Washington's  official  policy 
to  "help  the  Dominicans  to  find  a  democratic 
solution  to  their  problems." 

The  statement  was  accompanied  by  clear 
indications  that  Washington  expects  to  main- 
tain Its  troops  in  the  Dominican  Republic  for 
an  indefinite  time.  There  was  no  explana- 
tion, however,  of  what  was  meant  by  "a 
democratic  solution." 

Rebel  forces,  now  holed  up  in  a  10-square- 
mile  area  embracing  the  major  business  and 
commercial  area  of  the  capital  city,  assei^ 
that  there  is  only  one  democratic  solution 
for  the  nation:  return  of  constitutionalism 
through  the  return  of  ousted  President  Juan 
Domingo  Bosch. 

M  UN  1ST  thre:at? 


But  Washlngtoh  has  held  all  along  that  a 
Castro  Communist  takeover  was  a  likely  re- 
sult of  the  rebellion  which  began  with  a  call 
for  Mr.  Bosch's  return  from  Puerto  Rlcan 
exile  where  he  hsis  been  for  the  past  19 
months  since  his  ouster. 

(In  San  Juan,  PH.,  Mr.  Bosch  told  an  In- 
terviewer the  United  States  is  suffering  from 
"communism  psychosis"  and  that  its  troop 
landings  had  helped  rather  than  hindered 
the  Communist  cause  in  Latin  America,  the 
Associated  Press  reported. 

(Col.  Francisco  Caamano  Deno,  a  coup 
leader,  was  declared  provisional  president 
Tuesday  and  acknowledged  as  such  by  Mr. 
Bosch  in  San  Juan. 

(A  peace  mission  from  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (OAS)  was  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo continuing  efforts  to  mediate  and 
bring  about  full  observance  at  the  cease- 
fire agreement  reached  between  the  various 
factions. 

(The  mission  also  backed  a  Washington 
recommendation  that  an  OAS  peacekeeping 
force  be  sent  to  the  island  nation.) 

The  effective  isolation  of  the  rebel-held 
territory,  accomplished  by  the  linkup  early 
Monday  of  U.S.  marines  and  airborne  troops, 
is  part  and  parcel  of  Washington's  policy 
here.  But  there  is  a  puzzlement  here  over 
the  U.S.  position. 

In  the  first  place,  while  Washington  in- 
sists there  is  a  Communist  problem,  U.S.  of- 
ficials here  are  playing  down  the  role  of 
Communists  In  the  rebel  movement  to  ex- 
plain why  VS.  soldiers  were  landed  here. 

As  the  buildup  of  U.S.  forces  continues, 
now  totaling  at  least  12,000  rebels  are  being 
viewed  as  including  some  Communists  but 
not  being  dominated  by  them. 

AMBIGUOUS    STATEMENTS 

Moreover,  ambiguity  of  official  statements, 
made  on  and  off  the  record  here,  is  lending 
a  degree  of  uncertainty  and  confusion  to 
the  whole  U.S.  operation.  Embassy  sources 
privately  express  concern  over  the  confusion. 
Many  officials  in  the  embassy  lament  the 
whole  U.S.  role  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

With  the  isolation  of  rebel-held  territory, 
it  now  is  possible  to  travel  through  Santo 
Domingo  from  east  to  west  along  one  street 
corridor  patrolled  and  held  in  tight  security 
by  some  four  thousand  U.S.  marines  and  82d 
.Airborne  Division  troopers. 

This  correspondent  was  one  of  the  first 
people  to  pass  through  the  corridor  early 
Monday.  U.S.  tanks,  armored  cars,  and  other 
armor-plated  vehicles  were  located  at  every 
intersection.  He  was  stopped  on  an  average 
of  at  least  2  times  every  block  in  the  28- 
block  corridor. 

During  the  course  of  the  walk,  roughly 
3  miles  in  length,  he  talked  with  U.S.  troops 
and  private  Dominican  citizens  living  along 
the  street  who  have  opened  their  houses  to 
U.S.  use. 


troops  on  alert 

There  was  a  mood  of  relaxed,  easygoing 
banter  between  U.S.  troops  speaking  pidgin 
Spanish  and  Dominican  citizens.  But  troops 
were  on  the  alert  and  kept  so  by  steady 
patrolling  of  offices  along  the  street. 

Later  in  the  morning,  returning  via  the 
same  route,  this  reporter  was  caught  in  the 
rain  of  gunfire  as  snipers  op>ened  up  on 
elements  of   the   82d   Airborne   Division. 

U.S.  troops  returned  the  fire  and  eventually 
flushed  snipers  out  of  buildings — but  there 
were  other  incidents  later  In  the  day  which 
suggested  U.S.  forces  still  had  their  work  cut 
out  to  maintain  the  corridor. 

As  this  work  went  on,  there  remained  a 
question  of  what  would  be  the  next  U.S. 
move.  Here  now  were  answers,  but  there 
was  a  variety  of  guesses :  anything  from  mov- 
ing block  by  block  into  rebel -held  territory 
to  trying  to  force  rebels  into  surrender 
through  cutting  off  supply  routes. 

Whatever  course  eventually  is  followed,  the 
likelihood  of  a  long  U.S.  stay  here  grows. 
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Dominican  Revolt:  How  Red? 

(By  James  Nelson  Goodsell,  Santo  Domingo, 

Dominican  Republic) 

The  mounting  U.S.  occupation  here  is  based 
on  the  view  that  the  rebel  government  "Is 
Communist  controlled." 

This  evaluation  of  the  situation,  given  re- 
peatedly by  U.S.  spokesmen  here,  holds  that 
Col.  Francisco  Caamafio  Deno,  rebel  chief- 
tain, "seems  to  be  moving  closer  and  closer 
to  the  Communists  around  him." 

This  disclosure  came  as  officials  in  Wash- 
ington released  their  own  evaluation — based 
on  similar  Information — that  Communists 
had  gained  control  of  the  rebel  movement 
here. 

These  evaluations  are  being  used  to  justify 
continued  U.S.  occupation  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo. 

This  occupation  Includes  a  full  airborne 
division,  large  Marine  elements,  sizable  -Navy 
units  offshore,  and  scattered  Air  Force  and 
Seabee  elements  on   the  ground. 

VALmiTT   QUESTIONED 

There  are  numerous  longtime  observers  of 
the  Dominican  scene  who  question  the  va- 
lidity of  U.S.  allegations. 

Moreover,  some  U.S.  Embassy  officials 
think,  as  one  expressed  it,  "we  have  made  a 
mistake  and  now  must  Justify  It." 

The  difficulty  In  all  this  is  the  clear  possi- 
bility that  the  deviousness  of  Communist 
methods  might  well  be  turning  a  legitimate 
social  revolution  into  a  Castroite  movement. 

U.S.  officials  here,  in  briefing  the  press, 
have  been  slow  to  come  up  with  any  facts 
and  figures  on  Communist  strength  in  the 
rebel  cause.  They  only  released  information 
here  in  a  haphazard  fashion  after  Washing- 
ton had  already  released  the  information. 

PICTURE  OF  FIST 

But  U.S.  sources  here  did  annovmce  In- 
formation here  of  a  May  4  meeting  between 
Colonel  Caamafio  and  nine  persons  who  are 
variously  described  by  these  sources  as  left- 
ists, Castroites,  or  Communists. 

In  addition,  one  U.S.  source  here  alluded 
to  a  picture  of  Colonel  Caamano  with  a 
clenched  fist,  which  appeared  In  the  San  Juan 
Star,  as  evidence  of  Communist  tendencies. 

Newsmen  found  a  picture  of  President 
Johnson  with  a  clenched  fist  in  the  same 
edition  of  the  paper. 

The  question  repeatedly  being  asked  here 
in    the    light    of    these    allegations    is    this: 

Just  how  strong  are  the  Communists  and 
just  how  close  to  rebel  leadership  are  they? 

It  ought  to  be  recognized  at  the  outset, 
say  observers  of  the  Dominican  sdene,  that 
Colonel  Caamafio  himself  Is  not  a  Com- 
munist. He  has  emerged  as  the  legitimate 
leader  of  the  rebels  following  nearly  2  weeks 
of  rebel  activity  here. 


Colonel  Caamafio  Is  the  son  of  a  general 
who  served  under  dictator  Ralael  Leonldas 
TruJlUo  Molina.  He  ts  regarded  as  a  bright 
military  officer  who  has  long  chafed  at 
domination  of  the  mllitaiy  by  traditional- 
ists and  those  opposed  to  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic and  social  reform. 

Moreover,  many  of  his  advisers  are  left- 
ists to  be  Bxxre,  say  observers,  but  they 
represent  the  anti-Communist  democratic 
left.  It  is  this  group  that  has  effected  valid 
social,  econcMnic,  and  political  reform  In 
the  hemisphere. 

These  Caamafio  advisers  include  a  fellow 
military  officer.  Col.  Manuel  Monies  Arache. 
and  two  civilian  advisers,  Manuel  Bordas  and 
Hector  Aristy. 

No  observer  here,  nor  any  U.S.  official,  will 
say  that  Colonel  Montes  Arache  or  Messrs. 
Bordas  and  Aristy  are  Communists. 

Indeed,  they  view  these  three  and  Colonel 
Caamafio  as  non-Communists. 

But,  say  U.S.  observers,  it  is  the  second  level 
of  advls«^  who  are  Communists.  For  in- 
stance, Manud  Oonz&lez  Oonz&lez,  an  ex- 
perienced Spanish  Communist,  who  has  been 
working  with  the  Dominican  Communist 
Party  for  2  years,  is  said  to  be  the  leader  of 
a  certain  bloc  of  Communists  advising 
Colonel  Caamafio. 

trujuxista   named 

Exactly  what  responsibility  does  Mr  Gon- 
zalez have  is  the  rebel  government?  This 
question  is  not  being  answered  by  U.S.  offi- 
cials here.  He  is  simply  said  to  be  an  adviser 
to  Colonel  Caamafio. 

Other  names  are  given  by  U.S.  sources: 

Pidello  Despradel  Roque,  regarded  by  the<e 
sotirces  as  "a  prominent  Dominican  Com- 
munist"; 

Buenaventure  Johnson,  a  man  active  in  the 
Soviet  line  Partldo  Socialista  Popular  Domin- 
icana  (PSPD); 

And  Luis  Ltljara  Gonz&lez,  a  onetime  Tru- 
Jllllsta  who,  following  the  fall  of  the  dictator- 
ship, changed  stripes  and  became  a  Com- 
munist. 

These  names  are  among  the  53  names  of 
leftists  variously  described  to  newsmen  here 
as  being  leaders  of  the  revolt,  advisers  ol 
Caamafio,  or  known  Communists  active  in 
the  Dominican  rebel  elements. 

nrrT-THKEK  names  on  list 

When  pressed  for  specifics.  VS.  spokesmen 
are  not  able  to  give  many  details.  They  as- 
sure newsmen  that  the  Ust  Is  authentic  and 
ask  from  newsmen  an  attitude  of  trust  us. 

The  difficulty  in  all  this  is  the  U.S.  Embassy 
uncertainty  about  the  list.    Members  of  the^ 
Embassy  staff  who  think  the  whole  U.S.  oper-  * 
ation  here  has  been  a  mistake  cite  the  list 
as  an  example. 

"Sure,  we  have  a  list,  but  this  doesnt  prove 
anything,"  said  one  Embassy  source.  One 
well  informed  Dominican  observer,  long  a 
student  of  Communist  activities  here,  said 
the  list  of  53  names  was  an  obvious  one  that 
"anyone  of  us  with  a  little  knowledge  could 
have  put  together.  But  are  these  Commu- 
nists in  key  roles  in  the  rebel  movement? 
I  doubt  it." 


The  17th  Anniversary  of  the  Creation  of 
the  State  of  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  KEW  j^isrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  DANIELS.     Mr.  Speaker,  17  years 
ago  this  week  occurred  an  event  which 
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is  of  great  importance  to  all  who  love 
liberty  and  support  the  right  of  self- 
determination  for  all  p)eople. 

On  May  14,  1948,  Sir  Alan  Gordon 
Cunningham,  the  last  British  High  Com- 
missioner for  Palestine  supervised  the 
hauling  down  of  the  Union  Jack  sym- 
bolizing the  end  of  British  rule  in  Pales- 
tine. 

On  the  same  day.  the  General  Zionist 
Council  and  the  Jewish  National  Coun- 
cil declared  the  establishment  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  A  new  nation  was  born, 
a  nSlion  which  has  been  a  democratic 
model  of  stability  in  a  perennially  trou- 
bled corner  of  the  world. 

Prom  the  year  70  A.D.  when  Roman  le- 
gions commanded  by  the  Emperor  Titus 
destroyed  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  there 
had  been  no  national  Jewish  homeland. 
These  were  the  years  of  the  Disapora. 
or  dispersion,  when  Jews  were  scattered 
unto  the  four  comers  of  the  earth. 

In  all  of  these  years,  whenever  Jews 
gathered  for  the  Seder — the  family  meal 
held  as  part  of  the  Passover  services — 
the  Hebrew  words  La  Shan  ah  Haba'ah 
Bi-yeru  Shalayim — next  year  in  Jeru- 
salem— were  always  chanted  demonstrat- 
ing the  desire  of  Jews  everywhere  for  a 
national  state. 

In  1948.  the  dream  of  almost  1.900 
years  became  a  reality  as  the  blue  and 
white  flag  with  the  Star  of  David  flew  in 
its  rightful  place  over  the  newly  declared 
nation  of  Israel. 

Since  1948  every  effort  by  hostile 
neighbors  to  drive  the  Jews  out  of  Israel 
has  failed  and  the  little  nation  has  grown 
strong  and  Increasingly  self-reliant. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  to  say  mazel- 
tov  to  the  people  of  the  gallant  little 
nation  of  Israel. 


Appointment  of  James  Doyle  to  the  U.S. 
District  Coart  for  the  Western  District 
of  Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
the  vacancy  in  the  District  Court  for  the 
Westem  District  of  Wisconsin.  When 
the  President's  nomination  of  Attorney 
James  Doyle  was  announced,  it  was 
greeted  by  both  feelings  of  relief  that 
the  vacancy  was  now  filled  and  satis- 
faction that  it  was  filled  so  well. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  known  Jim 
Doyle  over  the  yeai-s,  his  appointment 
was  a  most  appropriate  recognition  of 
the  judicious  way  in  which  he  has  con- 
ducted himself  during  many  years  of 
involvement  in  some  of  the  most  contro- 
versial and  hnportant  political  matters. 
All  of  this  is  summed  up  most  effectively 
by  Mr.  Bob  Heiss  of  WTMJ.  WTMJ-TV, 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  stations  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  Accordingly,  I  place  Mr. 
Heiss'  editorial  of  Friday.  April  30,  at 
this  point  In  the  Record: 


President  Johnson,  in  nominating  At- 
torney James  Doyle  to  the  vacant  western 
Wisconsin  Federal  court  bench,  selected  one 
of  the  most  respected  Democrats  in  the 
State.  The  announcement  ends  an  unfortu- 
nate situation  which  saw  the  original  ap- 
pointee unacceptable  to  the  Senate  and 
which  resulted  in  a  court  vacancy  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  a  big  backlog  of  cases.  The 
blame  for  this  perhaps  will  naver  be  placed 
on  any  one  person's  shoulders  but  the  over- 
riding cause  plainly  was  politics  within  the 
party.  Certainly  It  was  no  easy  task  to  make 
the  appointment  when  the  State's  two  Demo- 
cratic Sen:itors  could  not  reach  early  agree- 
ment on  their  choices.  Apparently  the  com- 
promi.';e  thiit  was  reached  will  give  former 
Governor  John  Reynolds  the  first  opening 
either  in  the  eastern  district  or  on  the  ap- 
peals court  in  Chicago. 

A  native  of  Oshkosli,  James  Doyle  is  a 
distinguished  Madison  attorney.  He  was  one 
of  a  small  group  of  yovmg  Democrats  who  In 
1948  started  working  hard  to  reestablish  the 
party  as  a  p>olitical  force  In  Wisconsin. 
Known  as  the  party's  "philosopher"  he  has 
often  tangled  with  others  on  policy.  And 
in  later  years,  with  Reynolds  and  John 
Gronotiski  over  the  sales  tax  issue.  One  can 
assume  that  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Doyle  failed  to  obtain  labor's  support  for 
the  Judicial  post.  Doyle,  howeter,  is  a  polit- 
ical realist.  In  this  connection,  it's  inter- 
esting to  note  that  although  he  fotight  un- 
successfully for  Adlal  Stevenson's  nomina- 
tion for  President,  even  at  the  1960  conven- 
tion, Doyle  was  on  record  previously  in  de- 
fense of  Lyndon  Johnson,  At  a  time  when 
Johnson  was  being  attacked  by  Wisconsin 
Democrats  for  his  majority  leadership  in  the 
Senate,  Doyle  said  such  criticism  "had  the 
appearance  of  fearlessness  but  not  of  real- 
ity." Speaking  to  North  Shore  Democrats. 
Doyle  added:  "A  national  party  Is  a  combi- 
nation of  persons  with  divergent  points  of 
view,  and  a  leader  has  to  be  orie  with  views 
somewhere  near  the  party  average  and  who 
understands  the  varied  problems  of  his  col- 
league";.    Johnson   is  such   a  man." 

Little  did  Doyle  know  in  1958  when  he 
made  that  speech  that  fate  would  move 
John.son  into  the  White  House.  Little  did 
he  suspect  that  one  of  the  candidates  he 
opposed  at  the  1960  convention  w^ould  some 
day  appoint  him  to  a  high  Judicial  position. 


The  Teacher  and  the  Taught  in  the 
U.S.SJl. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF   CONNECTICrOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  13.  1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
men  in  American  history  are  so  well- 
qualified  as  William  Benton,  former  U.S. 
Senator  and  now  Ambassador  to 
UNESCO,  to  observe  the  implications  of 
education  both  here  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

During  1964,  Mr.  Benton  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  fifth  time  since  1955. 
He  has  written  an  outstanding  assess- 
ment of  Soviet  education  and  its  direc- 
tors, who  aim  at  victory  in  the  "cold  war 
of  the  classrooms." 

This  assessment  Is  one  of  the  most 
thought -provoking  studies  of  UJSJSJl. 
education  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and,  with 
permission,  I  would  like  to  see  It  appear 
in  the  Record. 


Due  to  the  length  of  the  articles,  they 
have  been  broken  into  chapters  and  I 
am  asking  permission  for  one  chapter  to 
appear  each  day  that  the  Record  is 
printed  until  the  full  extent  of  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's analysis  has  been  printed. 

The  article  follows : 
A  Personal  Report:  The  Teachers  and  the 

Taught  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
(By  William  Benton,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  U.S.  Senator;  presently 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  UNESCO  and  US. 
niember  of  Its  executive  board;  publisher 
and  chairman.  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca) 

"WELCOME   TO    MOSCOW!" 

Precede 

Fiom  the  moment  of  my  arrival  at  Moscow 
Airport  in  late  May  of  1964,  I  was  struck  by 
an  air  of  excitement.  I  was  greeted  by  a 
delegation  from  the  Institute  of  Soviet-  . 
American  Relations,  the  organization  which 
then  served  as  my  host.  The  group  was 
headed  by  Academician  Nikolai  Blokhin, 
head  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Medical 
Science  and  president  of  the  Institute;  It 
Included  Henrikh  Chvedov,  secretary-general 
of  the  Soviet  National  Commission  for  the 
United  Nations  Educational  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO);  Gennadi 
Fedesov,  the  amiable  and  well-informed 
young  man  who.  on  my  previous  visit  In 
1962,  had  served  ably  as  my  interpreter; 
and  the  chic  and  vlvaclotis  Tamara  Mame- 
dova,  the  director  of  the  institute  who  was 
to  be  my  principal  constUtant  for  appolnt- 
mehts  with  Soviet  officials. 

"Welcome  to  Moscow!"  they  exclaimed. 
Mme.  Mamedova  added,  "This  is  a  very  good 
time  for  you  to  be  in  Moscow." 

Was  It  an  especially  good  time  for  an 
American  to  be  in  Moscow?  Much  of  what 
I  have  set  forth  here,  as  an  account  of  my 
observations  and  Inapresslons.  was  written  in 
the  summer  of  1964.  before  the  downfall  of 
Chairman  Khrushchev  on  October  15  and  be- 
fore the  ouster  of  some  of  his  key  associates 
whom  I  had  Interviewed.  The  news  of  his 
fall  reached  me  In  Paris,  where  I  was  rep- 
resenting the  United  States  as  Its  Ambassa- 
dor at  the  October  meeting  of  the  executive 
board  of  UNESCO.  The  news  startled  me  as 
much  as  It  did  my  colleagues  from  the  other 
29  nations  represented  on  the  board. 

The  visit  was  my  fifth  to  the  U.S.S.R.  In 
9  years.  This  return  was  at  the  suggestion 
of  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbright,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  of  W.  Averell  Harrlman.  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Political  Affairs.  They  asked  me 
to  take  time  off  from  my  official  duties  at 
the  spring  meeting  of  UNESCO  for  10  days 
in  Moscow.  Tlie  three  of  us  had  agreed  that 
changes  had  been  taking  place  In  the  Soviet 
Union — perhaps  sj'mbollzed  by  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty,  and  marked  most  notably 
by  a  seeming  general  relaxtlon  of  tensions. 
What  did  the  so-called  detente  signify? 
Which  aspects  of  it  were  short  range  and 
tactical?  Was  it  merely  a  temporary  ap- 
peasement of  the  United  States,  a  patise  be- 
fore a  new  offensive?  Could  I  contribute  to 
an  understanding  on  such  questions? 

I  talked  with  20  or  30  top  Soviet  officials. 
an  average  of  2  or  3  a  day.  Some  of  our 
talks  were  on  political  problems — for  ex- 
ample, on  Germany,  disarmament,  "nonin- 
tervention" In  the  affairs  of  other  cotintrles 
and  international  trade.  These  were  the  po- 
litical themes  of  greatest  Interest  to  me  and 
to  Khrushchev  and  other  top  political  lead- 
ers. But  the  main  theme  of  many  of  the  dia- 
logs was  education.  Political  and  eco- 
nomic trends  In  the  U.S.S.R.,  never  easy  to 
appraise,  became  mtirkler  as  the  year  drew 
to  a  close.  In  j>art  because  of  the  overthrow 
of  Khrushchev.  The  dialog  on  education, 
however,   remains    reasonably   clear. 

Thus,  putting  politics  largely  aside,  tlie 
major  theme  In  this  article  Is  education  In 


the  U.S.S.R.  and  what  we  may  learn  from 
it  that  can  be  applied  to  the  United  States. 
To  a  lesser  extent,  It  is  communication  and 
propaganda  In  the  Soviet  system  and  the 
outlook  for  c\ilttiral  and  Informational  ex- 
changes between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United 
States.  The  outlook  for  such  exchanges  may 
again  be  clouded.  But  there  is  nothing 
murky  or  clouded  about  the  goals,  the  direc- 
tion, and  the  achieTement  of  Soviet  educa- 
tion and  science.  These  have  been  developing 
steadily  for  at  least  35  years.  There  is  no 
reason  to  expect  that  any  new  regime  will 
change  the  direction  or  alter  the  emphasis. 
The  logic  Is  clear  and  Inescapable  for  any 
regime:  education  and  science  are  now  the 
most  powerful  instnxments,  and  the  only 
"safe  and  suie"  instruments  toward  the 
Soviet  hope  of  world  dominion. 

Mme.  Mamedova's  remark  at>out  "a  good 
time"  Implied  tliat  there  have  been  in  the 
past — and  may  be  again — times  not  so  good 
for  an  American  observer  to  visit  her  city. 
But  on  this  visit  she  proved  to  be  right.  I 
fotuid  the  highest  Soviet  ofDcials  eager  to 
talk.  They  had  been  hospitable  on  my  four 
previous  visits.  Now  they  were  eager.  Yes, 
an  air  of  eagerness  prevailed  among  ofBcials 
of  the  institute  in  their  efforts  to  make  cer- 
tain I  had  appointments  with  as  many  key 
Soviet  leaders  as  possible.  The  culmination 
of  this  effort  was  my  interview  with  Chair- 
man Khrushchev — and  then  a  harrowing, 
last-minute  ride  to  the  airport  in  his  official 
car  to  make  my  return  flight  to  Paris. 

The  Institute  of  Soviet-American  Rela- 
tions Is  the  United  States  section  of  an  orga- 
nization with  a  lengthy  title:  Union  of  Soviet 
Societies  for  Priendslulp  and  Cultural  Rela- 
tions with  Foreign  Countries.  The  union 
seeks  to  present  itself  as  being  "private"  and 
free  from  state  control.  This,  of  course,  it 
Is  not.  It  Is  headed  by  a  most  impressive 
woman,  Mme.  Nina  Popova,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet  and  the  all-important 
Party  Central  Committee.  Mme.  Mamedova 
reports  to  her. 
Tamara  Mamedova.  who  had  been  my  host- 
ess on  my  1962  visit  also,  is  the  wife  of  Enver 
Mamedov,  who  was  chief  deputy  to  Mikhail 
Kharlamov,  then  chairman  of  the  State 
Committee  on  Radio  and  Television  (Kharl- 
amov was  deposed  with  Khrushchev  in  Octo- 
ber). She  spent  5  years  in  Washington  as 
cultural  attach^  with  the  Soviet  Embassy 
when  her  huslmnd  was  editor  of  "USSR,"  the 
Soviet  propaganda  magazine  published  in 
English  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to 
other  major  responsibilities,  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  in  May,  her  husband  was  in  charge 
of  all  Soviet  overseas  broadcasts,  and  the 
total  volume  of  these  is  enormous.  In  their 
middle  forties,  he  and  his  wife  are  as  attract- 
ive a  couple  as  one  is  likely  to  meet  any- 
where and.  of  course,  both  speak  excellent 
English. 

With  Mme.  Mamedova  acting  as  my  Inter- 
preter, I  called  upon  Mme.  Popova  on  the 
morning  after  my  arrival.  She  occupies  an 
office  as  large  as  President  Johnson's  in  a 
tum-of-the-century  palace  built  by  a  mer- 
chant prince  who  collected  French  Impres- 
sionist paintings.  Her  expressive  blue-gray 
eyes  are  penetrating.  Married,  with  a  daugh- 
ter and  grandchild,  she  is  direct,  practical, 
efficient — but  altogether  feminine.  She  sym- 
bolizes the  high  stattis  given  to  women  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

During  our  talk  she  returned  repeatedly  to 
lier  favorite  theme — "how  much  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  in  common." 
Tha't  is  her  Job:  "friendship."  She  talked 
about  the  need  for  me  and  for  her  to  l>e  "in- 
dependent of  the  critics  of  the  right  and  '■• 
the  left." 

To  most  Americans  this  must  seem  a  most 
nnusual  Communist  "line."  and  so  it  once 
seemed  to  me.  However.  I  shall  be  surprised 
If  she  doesn't  stress  it  in  1965  as  she  did  in 
1964.     This   line    Is   integral    to   Communist 


propaganda  throughout  the  world.  Regard- 
less of  the  belligerence  of  Communist  actions, 
the  talk  must  be — and  Is — of  friendship  and 
peace.  Thus  this  powerfully  placed  and  at- 
tractive woman,  with  whom  I  have  had  many 
visits,  still  admonishes  me  on  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  essential  of  democracy.  (As  a 
professional  protagonist  of  "friendship,"  she 
minimizes  or  neglects  the  many  deep  and 
serious  issues  that  divide  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S It.  This  is  both  conscious  and 
subconscious.  She  genuinely  hopes,  I  am 
sure,  that  many  are  In  the  process  of  being 
resolved.) 

Most  of  our  first  visit  centered  on  my 
schedule.  Whom  should  I  see?  Chairman 
Khrushchev  was  in  Egypt,  but  she  hoped  he 
would  be  back  before  I  left.  Was  I  still  in- 
terested in  education — as  well  as  politics?  I 
assured  her  that  I  was.  All  right.  She  would 
see  tiiat  I  was  reexposed  to  what  was  going 
on  and  what  was  new  in  Soviet  educatic^. 

"The  Voice  of  the  Kremlin,"  which  I  wrote 
for  the  1956  Brltannlca  "Book  of  the  Year," 
pointed  out  that  Soviet  progress  in  education 
ciiallenges  the  "American  Drecun" — at  least 
that  part  of  the  dream  which  envisions  equal 
opporttinity  for  every  lx>y  and  girl  to  aclileve 
the  highest  level  of  education  of  which  he  or 
she  iB  C{4}able. 

In  some  areas  of  teclinical  training  the 
Soviets  are  already  ahead  of  us — tor  example, 
by  nearly  3  to  1  in  the  quantity  of  output  of 
engineers.  But  the  Issue  rvms  far  deeper 
than  this. 

Today  Soviet  leaders  are  using,  and  have 
detailed  plans  to  expand,  every  new  teaching 
tectmlque,  including  programed  learning, 
films,  radio,  and  television,  to  help  acliieve 
the  maximum  development  of  their  man- 
power, which  they  understand  means  primar- 
ily brainpower.  As  I  wrote  In  1956,  on  my 
return  from  my  first  visit,  we  are  Indeed  fac- 
ing "a  cold  war  of  the  classrooms."  I  shall 
revert  to  this  theme  occasionally  in  the  essay 
which  follows. 

One  of  my  visits  was  with  Alexei  Adzhubei, 
Chairman  Khrvishchev's  son-in-law  and  then 
editor  of  Izvestla.  In  or  out  of  office,  Adz- 
hubei Is  a  representative  Soviet  Intellectual. 
In  a  current  article  written  for  another 
Brltannlca  publication,  "The  Great  Ideas  To- 
day." 1964.  the  annual  yearbook  for  the  pur- 
chasers of  Brltannlca's  "Great  Books  of  the 
Western  World,"  Adzhubei  blandly  states,  "In 
one  item  we  want  to  give  you  battle.  It  could 
t>e  referred  to  as  'the  consimiptlon  of  cultural 
values.'  In  this  area  it  Is  clear  that  we  left 
you  behind  a  long  time  ago." 

So  says  Mr.  Adzhubei.  Thus  he  promotes 
the  war  of  the  classrocxns  to  the  whole  ctil- 
tural  field.  He  would  concede,  I  am  stire.  that 
it  is  virtually  Impossible  to  separate  "cultural 
values"  in  the  Soviet  Union  from  its  one- 
party,  one-ideology  political  and  economic 
system.  I  shall  touch  only  glanclngly  on  tills 
in  the  following  report.  Sxiffiee  it  to  say  here 
that  the  cold  war  of  the  classrooms  and  of  so- 
called  cultural  values  can  be  the  war  upon 
which  America's  survival  dep)ends. 

My  role  in  the  following  pages  may  seem  to 
many  to  be  more  that  of  a  Journalist  than 
that  of  an  analyst.  Sometimes,  In  reporting 
the  words  of  Soviet  officials — who  almost  al- 
ways speak  from  an  ideological  basis — It 
seemed  necessary  to  make  my  own  position 
clear.  However,  I  did  not  often  attempt  to 
interrupt  in  the  midst  of  an  official  discourse 
merely  because  the  views  expressed  were  at 
variance  with  the  facts — or  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts  as  they  are  known  in 
the  United  States.  There  were,  of  cotirse. 
times  when  I  could  not  remain  silent,  and 
did  not.  In  general,  however,  my  purpose  was 
to  hear  their  arguments  rather  than  to  offer 
mine. 

The  reader  will  keep  in  mind,  I  hope,  my 
role  as  a  Journalist  and  will  answer  silently 
for  liimself ,  or  Improve  on  what  may  seem  to 
him  to  be  Inadequate  rejoinders  from  me. 


Red  Merchant  Fleet  Will  Surpass 
American  Fleet  in  1  /Year 


EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or   ICASSACirCJSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  KEITH;  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  two  news  items  which  ap- 
peared side  by  side  in  the  May  issue  of 
District  2  Marine  Engineer. 

Their  headlines  tell  an  ironical  storv 
"President  Proclatns  May  22  Maritime 
Day,"  and  in  the  next  coliunn,  "Soviet 
Merchant  Fleet  Will  Outclass  Ours  With- 
in a  Year." 

President  Johnson's  proclamation 
states,  on  the  one  hand: 

We  must  be  ever  mindful  of  the  state  of 
our  merchant  fleet.  A  balanced,  economical 
and  efficient  merchant  fleet,  manned  by  well- 
trained  and  skilled  seamen,  is  a  vital  na- 
tional resource. 

The  other  story  tells  of  a  report  just 
released  by  the  Shipbuilders  Council  of 
America,  which  warns  that  by  the  middle 
of  next  year  the  Soviet  Union's  merchant 
fleet  will  outclass  ours  in  both  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  and  total  carrying  capacity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  await  yith  interest  and 
concern  the  maritime  program  the  Presi- 
dent implied  would  be  fo?thcoming  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message.  Russia's 
threatened  dominance  in  the  merchant 
marine  is  paralleled  by  her  massive,  far- 
ranging  fishing  fleets  and  by  a  priority 
program  in  submarine  production.  This 
is  not  simply  a  matter  of  national  pres- 
tige, it  is  a  question  of  national  security 
and  a  serious  challenge  to  our  economic 
supremacy. 

There  are  a  number  of  legislative  pro- 
posals before  Congress  designed  to  help 
the  merchant  marine  and  the  American 
commercial  fishing  industry.  One  in 
particular  comes  to  mind  because  it  is  a 
bill  that  I  filed  only  last  week,  H.R 
7956,  which  is  companion  to  Senator 
Bartlett's  S.  1858. 

This  legislation  would  extend  to  the 
nonsubsidized  portion  of  the  merchant 
fleet — tramp  and  bulk  carriers,  coast- 
wise and  intercoastal  domestic  carriers. 
Great  Lakes  shipping  and  liners  not 
aided  by  operating  subsidies — and  the 
fishing  industry,  the  same  tax  privileges 
now  enjoyed  by  sublsidzed  operators. 
That  is,  to  allow  them  to  establish  tax- 
deferred  capital  reserve  funds  for  re- 
building old  vessels  or  building  badly 
needed  new  ones. 

Our  merchant  and  fishing  fleets  are 
falling  behind  those  of  other  nations  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  initiate  a  re- 
building program,  and  this  bill,  H.R. 
7956,  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

For  the  Record.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude at  this  point  the  two  news  articles 
previously  mentioned : 
Sovirr  Mbichant  Ft£rr  Wni  Outclass  Ouks 
WrrHiN  A  Yeas 

Washington. — The  merchant  fleet  of  the 
Soviet  Uhlon  will  surpass  the  American  fleet 
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by  the  middle  of  next  year,  according  to  the 
Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  in  both  the 
number  of  vessels  and  carrying  capacity. 

The  council's  report  on  the  comparison 
between  the  two  nations  was  carried  In  its 
annual  report  released  during  mid-April,  and 
predicted  that  Russia's  booming  ship  build- 
ing campaign  will  put  her  way  ahead  of  the 
United  States  by  this  time  next  year. 

TWENTY -FrVE- YEAR- OU)  SHIPS 

"More  importantly,"  the  report  indicated, 
"the  Soviet  fleet  will  be  composed  predomi- 
nantly of  new,  eCaclent  vessels,  while  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  will  be  composed  over- 
whelmingly of  obsolete  ships  In  the  25-year- 
old  bracket." 

According  to  statistics  obtained  from  vari- 
ous reliable  sources,  and  Included  in  the 
council's  report,  the  Russian  merchant  fleet, 
since  1951,  has  Increased  from  432  ships  of 
1.8  mlUlon  deadweight  tons  to  1,200  ships 
amoxmting  to  8  million  tons.  During  the 
same  period,  the  U.S.  fleet  has  dwindled  from 
1,955  ships  of  22.4  million  tons  to  a  total  of 
900  ships  amounting  to  only  13.5  million 
tons. 

As  of  November  1,  1964,  the  Russians  had 
673  ships  of  almost  6.5  million  tons  under 
construction  or  on  order,  compared  with  only 
43  American  ocean-going  vessels  being  built, 
or  for  which  orders  had  been  placed. 

The  council's  report  pointed  out  that  be- 
cause of  the  Soviet  crash  program,  Russian 
shipyards  cannot  handle  the  naval  and  mer- 
chant orders  and  have  had  to  farm  almost 
4  million  tons  of  modem  ships  to  yards  out- 
side the  U.S.S.R.  proper. 

Even  as  the  Soviets  continue  to  build  mod- 
ern merchant  vessels  at  an  alarming  rate,  18 
shipyards  In  the  United  States  have  been 
forced  to  close  since  1955  because  of  the 
lack  of  work  for  the  U.S.-flag  fleet  rejuvena- 
tion. As  a  result,  the  fast,  new  Russian 
ships  contrast  sharply  with  the  older,  U.S. 
tramp  fleet,  which  is  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  small,  slow  Liberty  and  Victory-class 
vessels. 

District  2  MEBA  and  other  member  unions 
of  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Trades  Department 
have  been  urging  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  reevaluate  its  shipbuilding 
program  and  system  of  subsidies  in  order  to 
get  the  American  merchant  fleet  back  on  Its 
feet.  To  date,  the  call  from  maritime  labor 
unions  has  gone  unheeded  and  the  U.S.-flag 
merchant  fleet  cor.tiniics  its  slide  downward. 


President  Proclaims  May  22  Maritime  Day 

Washington— May  22  has  been  designated 
National  Maritime  Day  and  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  has  called  upon  the  Nation  to 
honor  the  American  merchant  marine  on  that 
day  m  recognition  of  the  vital  role  played 
by  merchant  seamen  and  the  maritime  indus- 
try In  the  Nation's  economy. 

"International  commerce  and  the  ships 
which  make  it  possible  have  contributed  Im- 
measurably to  America's  greatness,"  Johnson 
noted,  "llie  sea  and  ships  are  an  integral 
part  of  this  country's  past,  present,  and 
future. 

"In  war  and  peace  merchant  seamen  have 
served  us  well  •  •  •  to  carry  people  and 
goods  between  nations  in  peaceful  commerce 
or,  if  need  be,  to  carry  the  men  and  equip- 
ment needed  to  protect  our  interest  and  our 
friends  overseas." 

Noting  the  vital  role  played  by  maritime  in 
the  well-being  of  the  entire  Nation,  the  Presi- 
dent made  several  observations  which  might 
wc!l  be  heeded  by  more  than  one  agency  of 
the  U.S.  Government — particularly  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  and  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration.   The  President  noted : 

"We  must  be  ever  mindful  of  the  state  of 
our  merchant  fleet.  A  balanced,  economical, 
iind  efficient  merchant  fleet,  manned  by  well- 
trained  and  skilled  seamen,  is  a  vital  national 
resource  •  •  •.  Our  fleet  muBt  ultimately  be 
supported  by  Americans  who  ship  their  cargo 
on  American  ships." 


Statement  of  Weyerhaeoser  Co.  With 
Respect  to  Proposed  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  Rate  Changes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12, 1965 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
SE>eaker.  the  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  recently 
sent  to  me  a  statement  with  respect  to 
proposed  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion rate  changes.  It  discusses  in  detail 
the  reasons  why  a  proposed  rate  increase 
would  Injure  the  economy  of  the  North- 
west. 

I  am  placing  this  statement  in  the 
Record  so  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  be  fully  aware  of  the  implica- 
tions of  the  rate  increase  proposed  for 
users  of  electricity  in  the  Northwest: 
Statement     of     WEVERHArusER     Co.     With 

Respect   to    Proposed   Bonke-^ille    Power 

Administration   Rate    Chamges 

In  late  1964  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration proposed  an  increase  in  p>ower  rates 
and  a  change  In  its  rate  schedules.  In  re- 
sponse to  widespread  protests  that  the  BPA 
had  failed  to  demonstrate  either  the  need 
for  an  increase  or  the  fairness  of  the  struc- 
tural changes  in  its  rate  schedules,  action 
on  such  matters  was  postponed  for  1  year. 
In  February  of  this  year  BPA  proposed  a  new 
set  of  rate  schedules  designed,  according  to 
BPA,  to  Increase  its  agsirecrate  revenues  by 
approximately  4  percent  per  year.  In  addi- 
tion, they  made  various  structural  changes 
in  the  overall  rate  schedules.  We  wish  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  three  pointe. 

1.    THE  NEED  FX)R  A  RATE  tNCREASE 

BPA  has  prepared  and  distributed  a  "50- 
year  payout  schedule"  which  purports  to  be 
the  Justification  for  the  lncre;ise.  This 
schedule  projects  a  tremcndcus  stepup  in 
its  expenditure  progmm.  commencing  In 
fiscal  year  1968  and  continuing  through 
1975.  During  this  8-year  period.  BPA  antic- 
ipates aggregate  expenditures  of  about  $214 
billion — or  almost  one  and  one-half  times 
Its  total  expenditures  during  Its  entire  his- 
tory to  date!  The  schedule  further  shows 
that  with  expenditures  of  this  magnitude 
Incurred  during  this  period,  a  deficit  will  de- 
velop In  the  year  2022  If  the  present  power 
rates  are  continued  In  effect.  In  short,  the 
BPA  Is  proposing  that  rates  be  increased  in 
1965  so  that  expenditures  to  be  made  in  1975 
can  be  amortized  by  2025. 

Obviously,  many  developments  would 
eliminate  the  deficit.  Moving  the  proirram 
back  for  1  year,  with  the  consequent  reduc- 
tion in  interest  charges,  would  do  so.  Any 
significant  breakthrougli  in  atomic  power 
generation  during  the  next  10  years  would 
reduce  projected  costs  and  thus  produce  a 
substantial  siirplus  instead  of  a  deficit  in 
2022. 

However,  even  if  we  assume  that  none  of 
these  contingencies  will  materialize,  we  still 
have  a  basic  question — why  should  power 
users  in  1966  be  asked  to  pay  Increased  rates 
so  that  facilities  that  will  not  be  built  until 
the  middle  1970's  can  be  paid  for  in  50 
years?  We  submit  that  the  facilities  built 
in  1975  to  meet  the  needs  that  then  exist 
should  be  paid  for  by  those  who  benefit  from 
them. 

2.  THE  NEW  RATE  SCHEDITLES  P8NALIZE  INDUS- 
TRIES WHO  PtJRCHASE  INDIRECTLY  RATHER 
THAN  DIRECTLY  FHOM  BPA 

Turning  to  the  problem  of  tlie  rate  struc- 
ture, we  believe  that  those  Industrial  cus- 


tomers who  purchase  power  Indirectly 
through  utilities  are  being  treated  inequi- 
tably. Our  power  experts,  after  consulting 
with  our  suppliers,  have  calciUated  that  our 
power  costs  wlU  increase  by  about  6  per- 
cent— or  1 Y2  times  the  average  Increase. 

3.  SCHEDULE  S-l  SHOULD  HAVE  A  "PASS 
THROUGH"    PROVISION 

The  new  S-l  rate  schedule  is  predicated  on 
a  meritorious  principle;  namely,  that  It  is 
desirable  to  offer  an  attractive  rate  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  BPA  energy  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  generating  energy  with  steam  facil- 
ities. This  not  only  maximizes  BPA  reve- 
nues, but  conserves  the  Nation's  fuel  re- 
sources. However,  this  S-l  schedule  appears 
to  create  a  serious  Inequity  because  it  fails 
to  extend  such  rate  to  those  utilities  who  rely 
on  the  steam  generating  capacity  of  their 
customers'  plants  rather  than  their  own 
plants.  Such  utilities  must  buy  their  Inter- 
ruptlble  power  under  schedule  4-H,  which 
Is  25  percent  higher  than  the  new  S-l  rate. 
We  most  strongly  urge  that  schedule  S-l  be 
clarified  so  that  the  benefits  of  it  are  ex- 
tended to  those  utilities  having  contractu;.! 
commitments  from  customers  with  steam 
generating  capacity.  This  Is  consistent  witli 
the  basic  objective  Intended  to  be  recognized 
by  the  new  S-l  schedule.  Of  equal  impor- 
tance, it  will  avoid  discrimination  amon^ 
Industrial  customers  purchasing  the  sr.mc 
class  of  power  from  different  utilities. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  we  submit  that  BPA  ha.? 
not  demonstrated  either  the  need  for  a  rate 
increase  at  this  time  or  the  fairness  of  the 
changes  In  its  rate  structure. 


A  State  Primary  for  Governor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mj-.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude In  the  Congressional  Record  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Long 
Island  Star-Journal  of  May  10,  which 
refers  to  New  York  State's  method  of 
nominating  for  statewide  elective  offices 
by  convention. 

The  editorial  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  only  in  New  York  and  in  Indiana  is 
this  method  followed — despite  the  fact 
that  New  York  has  a  well-earned  reputa- 
tion for  liberal  and  progressive  ideas. 

It  is  time  we  gave  some  thought  to 
changing  this  practice,  and  I  hope  that 
the  recent  study  by  the  Honorable  Frank 
D.  O'Connor,  district  attorney  for  Queen.s 
County,  will  receive  the  attention  and 
action  it  deserves. 

The  ai-ticle  follows: 

A  State  Primary  for  Governor 

In  terms  of  progressive  legislation  In  gm- 
eral  •  •  •  with  antidiscrimination  laws,  hibor 
laws  and  welfare  laws  as  particular  ex- 
amples *  •  *  New  York  is  high  among  the 
States  which  lead  the  Nation.  This  fact 
seems  to  make  our  conservatism  and  our 
State  election  methods  all  the  more  curious. 

By  and  large.  New  York  State  voters  give 
their  majorities  on  election  day  to  candidates 
pledged  to  progressive  ideas.  But  In  nomi- 
nating all  candidates  for  statewide  offlcc. 
New  York  clings  to  an  antiquated  method 
never  used  or  abandoned  by  virtually  every 
other  State  in  the  Union. 
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In  43  States  today  nominees  for  Governor 
and  other  statewide  elective  offices  must  be 
chosen  by  direct  primary  alone  or  by  a 
combination  of  party  convention  and  direct 
primary.  In  five  States  in  the  South  each 
party  has  a  choice  between  nomination  by 
convention  or  by  primary.  But  only  In  m- 
cliana  and  New  York  must  the  parties  still 
i.omlnate  by  convention  alone. 

But  even  in  Indiana  every  delegate  casts 
l.is  own  vote  in  person  and  by  secret  ballot, 
uhereas  In  a  typical  New  York  convention 
e.ich  county  chairman  blandly  announces  the 
vote  of  his  entire  delegation. 

This  obviously  means  that  New  York 
state's  party  leaders,  even  the  obvious  moss- 
backs  among  them,  still  have  a  measure  of 
direct  power  which  has  been  denied  to  party 
bosses  in  other  States. 

District  Attorney  Frank  O'Connor  of 
Qvieens,  who  has  fathered  a  detailed  study  of 
nominating  practices  throughout  the  Nation, 
has  earned  the  thanks  of  New  Yorkers  of  all 
parties.  A  preliminary  report  on  the  study, 
.'ts  made  public  today  In  booklet  form,  is  an 
illuminating  performance. 


On  Being  Educated 


Hotel  Muehlebach 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12. 1965 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Alonday.  May  17,  one  of  the  proudest  In- 
-stitutions  In  Kansas  City  will  celebrate 
50  years  of  service  to  the  community 
aiid,  In  an  unique  way,  to  the  people  of 
America  and  the  world. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  heard  of  Kansas 
City  has  heard  of  the  Hotel  Muehlebach. 
.\nd  with  good  reason. 

It  was  here  that  a  Missouri  Senator 
-at  in  November  1944,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  receive  word  that  he  had 
been  elected  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Just  2 1/2  years  later  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  sat  in  the  presidential  suite  of 
the  Hotel  Muehlebach  and  signed  into 
;aw  a  bill  to  provide  aid  for  Greece  and 
Turkey.  With  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen 
r.Ir.  Truman  Introduced  a  whole  new 
cancept  of  international  understanding. 
Out.  of  that  quiet  ceremony  grew  the 
whole  Truman  doctrine.  We  know  what 
that  has  done  to  keep  a  large  part  of  this 
'vorld  free. 

An  entire  nation  listened  and  cheered 
.vhen  the  man  who  could  not  possibly 
win  did  just  that  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1948.  And  when  the  world  heard 
the  man  from  Missouri  after  his  reelec- 
tion, his  voice  came  to  them  from  the^*- 
penthouse  of  the  Hotel  Muehlebach. 

In  the  years  of  Mr.  Truman's  Presi- 
dency, the  Hotel  Muehlebach  was  the 
temporary  White  House  when  he  came 
J^ome  to  Missouri. 

Is  there  a  hotel  suite  in  the  world 
better  known  than  the  presidential  suite 
at  the  Hotel  Muehlebach?  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  hotel  has  indeed 
found  its  place  in  the  history  of  this 
country  and  the  world.  I  salute  it  on  Its 
golden  anniversary. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  6.  1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
present  time  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  imder  the  chairmanship 
of  the  distingtiished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green L  is  considering 
Pi-esident  Johnson's  proposal  for  assist- 
ance to  higher  education. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  an  excellent  editorial  con- 
cerning higher  education  published  In 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  10, 
1965. 

This  editorial  points  to  the  need  for 
the  enactment  of  HJl.  3220.  a  bill  that 
would  strengthen  the  educational  re- 
sources of  our  colleges  smd  universities 
and  provide  financial  assistance  for 
students. 

The  editorial  follows: 

On    Beikg   Educated 

President  Johnson's  proposed  legislation 
for  aid  to  higher  education  seems  conserva- 
tive in  Its  provisions  when  measure<l  against 
the  dimensions  and  complexities  of  the 
problems  confronting  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. These  problems,  which  are  without 
precedent  in  history,  stem  primarily  from  the 
explosion  of  knowledge  and  population  that 
has  been  rocking  mankind  ever  since  the 
start  of  the  Second  World  War. 

At  its  annual  conference  recently  the  As- 
sociation of  CoUegiate  Registrars  and  Ad- 
missions Officers  made  clear  that  the  situa- 
tion— in  its  potentials  at  least — Is  serious  in 
the  extreme.  James  Hitt,  the  organization's 
president,  has  stmiined  up  the  matter  in  these 
words:  "I  foresee  far  more  students  entering 
the  higher  education  process  in  the  years  to 
come  than  any  of  us  have  ever  pre- 
dicted. •  •  •  The  e3q>anBlon  to  higher  edu- 
cation will  necessitate  increasing  the  size 
of  every  existing  institution  to  its  maximimi, 
and  the  creation  of  additional  educational 
facilities.  •   •   •" 

Actually,  of  couxse,  this  should  come  as 
a  surprise  to  nobody  who  has  read  the  news- 
papers with  any  care  over  the  course  of  years. 
As  far  back  as  1957,  for  example,  a  Presi- 
dential committee  reported,  after  an  exhaus- 
tive study,  that  the  number  of  yovmg  men 
and  women  seeking  a  college  education  would 
more  than  double  between  that  year  and 
1970  to  a  total  of  6  million.  And  now  Mr. 
Hitt  and  his  colleagues  anticipate  that  the 
figure  will  rise  to  roughly  8  million  in  1972. 
which  Is  a  mere  7  years  away.  How  will  these 
youngsters  find  places  in  our  higher  educa- 
tion system? 

The  answer  is  that  great  numbers  of  them 
will  not  be  able  to  get  into  the  so-called 
prestige  institutions,  but  they  should  have 
a  good  chance — given  the  scholastic  qualifi- 
cations— to  be  accepted  by  relatively  obscure 
but  sound  institutions.  After  all.  when  it 
comes  to  learning,  the  principal  thing  Is  the 
quality  of  the  student  and  his  teacher.  As 
has  been  observed,  a  school  Is  excellent  If  it 
amounts  to  nothing  but  a  log,  with  Mark 
Hopkins  on  one  end  and  an  earnestly  in- 
quisitive young  mind  on  the  other. 

But  life  and  the  processes  of  education  are 
no  longer  nearly  so  simple  as  they  were  when 
Mark  Hopkins  held  forth  at  Williams  Col- 
lege. If  he  were  still  with  us,  he  might  raise 
some  objections  to  Federal  meddling  in  the 
field,  but  he  probably  would  bow  to  this  fact, 
no  matter  how  reluctantly:  Help  frc«n  Wash- 


ington Is  needed  to  buUd  up  our  academic 
world  to  meet  the  great  ch&Uenges  before  It. 
Some  years  ago,  Alfred  North  Whitehead 
warned  as  foUows: 

"In  the  conditions  at  modem  life  the  rule 
Is  absolute:  The  race  which  does  not  value 
trained  IntelUgence  is  doomed.  Not  all  your 
heroism,  not  all  your  social  charm,  not  all 
your  wit,  not  all  your  victories  on  land  or  at 
sea,  can  move  back  the  finger  of  Pate.  Today 
we  maintain  ourselves.  Tomorrow  science 
will  have  moved  forward  yet  one  more  step, 
and  there  wiU  be  no  appeal  from  the  Judg- 
ment which  will  then  be  pronoimced  on  the 
uneducated." 

These  words  add  up  to  a  good  text  for  all 
of  us  in  a  troubled  time. 


G»nterTation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

or  NisaASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12. 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  soil  for  every  purpose  in  America — 
more  than  75,000  kinds  to  choose  from  in 
planning  land  use.  If  we  choose  wisely, 
aU  land  will  be  put  to  its  best  possible 
use. 

Some  soils  are  best  for  growing  certain 
crops,  some  for  growing  grasses.  Some 
are  suitable  for  building  sites,  some  are 
not. 

Unfortunately,  soils  frequently  are  not 
considered  when  a  decision  Is  made  con- 
cerning the  use  of  land.  Sometimes  the 
results  are  calamitous — effluent  from 
septic  tanks  pollutes  ground  water  sup- 
plying wells  and  contaminates  the  ground 
surface;  walls  crack,  buildings  settle  and 
even  coUapse.  Such  things  happen  not 
as  infrequently  as  we  would  like  to  be- 
lieve. 

To  prevent  bad  land  tise  and  to  pro- 
mote good  land  use.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provides  help,  in  cooperation  with 
State  colleges  and  exp>erlment  stations, 
through  the  National  Cooperative  Soil 
Survey.  The  survey  is  directed  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  UJS. 
Department  of  Agrictxltuie. 

In  Nebraska,  soil  surveys  have  been 
completed  on  about  30  million  acres,  or 
about  61  percent  of  the  State's  land  area. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to  map 
aU  the  agricultural  land  in  the  United 
States.  Its  functions  are  gradually  being 
extended  to  uiban  areas  as  American 
cities  expand  into  the  countryside. 
Cooperation  Is  increasing  at  the  county 
level  of  government  to  bring  the  benefits 
of  the  soil  survey  to  all  land  under 
development. 

For  agricultural  purp>oses,  soils  are 
grouped  into  eight  capability  classes.  As 
each  survey  is  completed,  a  descriptive 
report  is  published  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  uses  of  these  surveys 
are  many.  Besides  the  farmer,  county, 
and  community  planning  officials.  Inves- 
tors, bankers,  insurance  companies,  and 
loan  companies  find  soil  surveys  useful. 
Land  appraisers  use  them  as  a  source  of 
information  on  which  to  base  land 
values.     Soil  maps  help  community  of- 
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ficials  locate  the  most  suitable  land  for 
housing,  schools,  shopping  centers,  park- 
ing lots,  and  industry. 


Our  Unfair  Draft  System 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   ITEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6, 1965 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  very  profvind  and  informative  com.- 
mentary  on  the  military  draft  system 
which  appeared  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times. 

Mr.  James  Reston  makes  some  impor- 
tant points  relative  to  this  cfuestion. 

The  President's  Defense  Department 
Committee,  charged  with  studying  Amer- 
ica's military  manpower  requirements, 
will  report  to  the  President  at  the  end 
of  May  or  early  June.  I  look  forward 
to  examining  this  report  once  it  is  made 
public. 

The  Selective  Service  System  must  be 
made  more  equitable  and  efiBcient,  if  the 
consensus  is  that  the  United  States,  in 
properly  fulfilling  its  global  responsibili- 
ties, cannot  maintain  adequate  man- 
power strength  without  the  draft.  The 
Congress  has  its  responsibility  in  this 
regard. 

For  the  information  of  Members,  I  in- 
clude Mr.  Reston's  article  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Washington:   Vietnam,  the  Caribbean,  and 
THE  Draft 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  May  11. — The  increasiCg  mil- 
itary commltinents  in  southeast  Asia  and 
the  Caribbean  are  dramatizing  once  more 
the  shortcomings  and  Inequities  of  the 
Pentagon's  current  manpower  policies. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  men,  but  there  is 
apparently  a  shortage  of  speciallstfl  for  the 
new  kinds  of  limited  warfare  now  facing  the 
country. 

Thus  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul  H.  Nitze 
called  this  week  for  each  naval  officer  and 
enlisted  man  whose  term  of  service  is  soon 
to  expire  to  volunteer  for  additional  duty 
"in  a  combat  environment."  A  combat  en- 
vironment is  a  place  where  you  are  liable 
to  get  shot. 

THE   PROBLEM 

This  Is  no  doubt  necessary,  but  it  illus- 
trates the  problem.  The  burden  of  military 
service  is  not  being  fairly  shared  either 
among  the  allied  nations  or  among  the  youth 
of  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  latter  are 
not  serving  at  all,  many  more  are  not  trained 
in  counterguerrllla  warfare,  while  those  who 
are  trained — many  of  them  volunteers — are 
being  asked  to  do  double  duty. 

The  problem  is  not  as  serious  as  in  the 
Korean  war  when  600.000  World  War  n  vet- 
erans were  called  up  while  about  1.6  miUic»i 
young  men  of  draft  age  who  had  never  served 
before  were  not  called. 

Fortunately,  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara  called  for  a  review  of  the  whole  mUitary 
manpower  problem  about  a  year  ago,  and 
voltiminous  studies  are  now  being  sent  to 
him.  In  these  last  12  months,  however,  the 
Pentagon's  problem  has  increased,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  new  demands  of  new  kinds  of 
warfare,  and  partly  because  there  was  a  lot 
of  electioneering  talk  in  1964  about  "ending 


the   draft,"   which   reduced   the   volume   of 
volunteers. 

OBVIOUS  INEQUITIES 

The  inequities  In  the  present  system  are 
obvious  enough.  Though  it  Is  clearly  in  the 
national  interest  to  defer  college  students  in 
good  standing,  this  often  means  that  those 
who  can  afiford  the  Increasingly  high  tuition 
feee  have  a  distinct  advantage  over  those 
who  cannot.  Also,  in  some  ctses  the  pursuit 
of  advanced  college  degrees,  according  to 
many  college  officials,  Is  explained  not  so 
much  by  a  love  of  learning  ns  by  hatred  of 
the  draft. 

Sectional  dififerences  also  produce  criticism 
of  the  present  system.  Since  each  draft 
board  has  some  independence  of  choice,  a 
young  man  may  be  drafted  ia  one  area  while 
another  of  the  same  standing  may  be  defer- 
red in  another.  Cassius  Clay  is  strong  enough 
to  be  heavyweight  champion  of  the  world, 
but  is  deferred  from  milltery  service  for 
physical  reasons,  maybe  because  he  can't 
stop  talking. 

To  deal  with  the  inequality  of  the  present 
draft,  some  observers  here  would  like  to  re- 
vive the  old  idea  of  a  comprehensive  form 
of  national  service  in  which  more  men  could 
meet  their  obligation  to  the  Nation  in  the 
armed  services  or  in  useful  civil  occupations. 

Thus,  a  young  man  might  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  physical  standards  for  military 
combat,  but  might  meet  his  obligation  in  the 
Job  Training  Corps,  the  Peace  Corps,  in  so- 
cial work  in  the  city  or  rtiral  slums,  or  even 
as  auxiliary  policemen  in  some  of  the  urban 
Jungles. 

One  college  president  puts  the  point  this 
way: 

"Unskilled  youth  accounts  for  the  major 
portion  of  our  current  unemployment,  and  a 
year  or  two  of  national  service,  properly  or- 
ganized and  directed,  could  do  much  to  cor- 
rect this. 

"It  could  also,  perhaps,  provide  some  meas- 
ure of  discipline  and,  hopefully,  some  sense 
of  direction  for  groups  such  as  the  high 
school  dropouts,  many  of  whom  have  neither 
discipline  nor  direction.  Finally,  if  options 
were  afforded,  it  would  help  to  give  direction 
to  a  good  deal  of  deep-rooted  but  unchan- 
neled  idealism,  which  too  often  answers  its 
own  frustrations  by  more  or  less  blind 
revolt  against  all  authority." 

A  MANPOWER  POLICY 

This  goes  against  the  American  opposition 
to  widespread  conscription,  but  at  least  it  is 
worth  considering  at  a  time  when  new  mili- 
tary, industrial,  scientific,  and  social  prob- 
lems are  forcing  a  review  of  the  Nation's 
manpower. 

There  were  2,644,000  men  and  women  In 
the  armed  services  last  montih,  1  million  of 
them  overseas.  There  are  now  42,000  in 
Vietnam,  23.000  in  and  around  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  the  prospect  is  that  more  of 
them  will  be  used  in  similar  assignments  as 
time  goes  on. 

The  immediate  issue  is  military,  but  the 
effective  training  and  utilization  of  American 
manpower  is  much  wider  and  more  Important 
and  will  have  to  be  studied  not  by  the  Penta- 
gon alone  but  by  the  whole  Government,  and 
by  thoughtful  and  creative  minds  outside 
the  Government  as  well. 


Postal  Rates  Up — Service  Down 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12. 1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  numerous  complaints  from  con- 
stituents about  the  decline  in  postal  sei-v- 


ice  in  a  period  in  which  postal  rates  have 
been  increased. 

A  Springfield,  HI.,  constituent  puts  the 
problem  in  these  words : 

M.\RCH  15,  1965. 
Hon.  Paul  Findley. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Paul:  But.  there  is  another  thiiir: 
that  is  bothering  me  quite  a  bit.  That  is  the 
announced  intention,  according  to  the  pre&s. 
of  the  post  office  people  prosecuting  anyone 
who  does  not  include  that  foolish  ZIP  coclc' 
number  both  on  the  mail  he  sends  out,  aiiu 
on  his  letterhead.  This  now  has  reached  tlie 
height  of  absurdity— and  if  that  Postmaster 
General  really  means  it,  he  should  be  removed 
and  impeached  if  possible.  Isnt  there  any 
end  to  the  Government  control  of  individ- 
uals? 

The  threat  is  particularly  obnoxious  be- 
cause the  delivery  of  mail  has  slowed  up  to 
the  point  of  exasperation.  First-class  mail 
w^e  address  to  our  Chicago  office,  200  miUs 
away,  takes  2  days  to  be  delivered,  and  ir. 
some  cases,  3.  A  recent  mailing,  first  cla.'=.s 
to  various  cities  around  Illinois,  was  no- 
delivered  in  some  cities  for  6  to  8  days,  yet  i:i 
others  it  was  delivered  the  day  after  the 
mailing.  We've  had  first-class  mail  sent  tu 
Decatur  from  here  take  2  days  to  get  40  mile." 

From  talking  to  many  others  who  do  con- 
siderable first-class  mailing,  I  know  this  sit- 
uation is  not  peculiar  to  the  Springfield  pes: 
office.  It  seems  to  be  widespread.  Protests  to 
local  post  offices  always  get  the  response  that 
it  was  handled  promptly  locally  and  thr 
fault  must  be  at  the  other  end. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  another  State  who  dor- 
a  very  large  amount  of  flrst-class  mailing- 
was  teUlng  me  of  his  troubles,  and  men- 
tioned that  he  had  complained  to  his  Con- 
gressman and  his  two  U.S.  Senators.  Thing., 
happened  all  right.  He  wa^investlgated  and 
harassed  by  his  local  post-office,  his  mail  held 
up.  both  outgoing  and  'incoming,  and  a!i 
Inspector  who  said  he  was  from  Washington 
called  on  him  and  cross-examined  him,  and 
even  dropped  hints  that  if  there  were  any 
more  complaints,  tliere  would  be  even  wor.'-e 
action. 

So,  I  don't  want  you  to  use  my  name  or 
the  name  of  this  organization,  because  the 
mail  service  is  bad  enough  now.  and  we 
don't  want  it  to  get  any  worse.  Furthermore. 
I  have  no  wish  to  have  some  bureaucrat 
come  in  to  my  office,  and  cross-examine  and 
threaten  me.  There  would  be  a  chance  of 
physical  trouble. 

However,  any  foolishness  about  the  ZIP 
code  in  the  light  of  the  very  poor  mall  serv- 
ice Is  ridiculous,  and  I  hope  you  will  use 
every  effort  to  put  these  bureaucrats  in  their 
place. 


The  Misdirected  Demonstrators 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
television  station  WBBM-TV — channel 
2 — in  Chicago  carried  an  excellent  edi- 
torial on  the  whole  question  of  mass  dem  - 
onstrations.  I  am  enclosing  this  editorial 
in  the  Record  today  as  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  responsible  leadership  our 
radio  and  television  stations  are  demon- 
strating by  helping  put  the  many  social 
pi-oblems  facing  the  American  people  in 
their  pi-oper  perspective. 
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I  believe  Mr.  Edward  R.  Kenefick,  gen- 
eral manager  of  WBBM.  Eind  vice  presi- 
dent of  CBS  television  stations,  along 
w  ith  his  editorial  director  of  WBBM-TV, 
Mr.  Carter  Davidson,  deserve  the  highest 
commmendation  for  this  forthright  edi- 
torial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  follows: 

The  Misdirected  Demonstrators 
(Presented  by  Carter  Davidson,  editorial 

director  of  WBBM-TV) 
Student  demonstrations  have  been  known 
to  change  the  course  of  events.  In  many 
countries,  governments  have  fallen  because 
s'Aident  demonstrators — in  some  cases, 
noters — have  come  charging  off  their  cam- 
puses to  state  their  demands. 

It's  been  going  on  for  years  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  It's  been  going  on  in  this 
c  luntry  for  some  time  in  the  area  of  civU 
rights  demonstrations. 

Only  recently,  however,  have  student 
demonstrations  attempted  to  change  the 
(ourse  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  effort 
F'  ems  as  witless  as  it  is  fruitless. 

Until  recent  times,  such  students  as 
t;ected  to  leave  their  studies  usually  con- 
tented themselves  with  prankish  pantie 
raids  or  scurrying  southward  on  spring  vaca- 
tions for  beer  brawls  on  Florida  beaches. 

Now  we  are  seeing  Chicago  area  students. 
In  ones  and  twos  and  groups.  Joining  marches 
ca  Washington  to  protest  U.S.  policies  to 
Vietnam. 

We  had,  the  other  day,  a  relatively  large 
froup  of  adults,  students,  and  children 
;  aradlng  through  Chicago's  Loop  in  a  dem- 
onstration against  war  in  general  and  the 
war  in  Vietnam  in  particular. 

Students  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  converging  upon  Washington  to 
picket  in  front  of  the  White  House.  Some 
t'hlcagoans  were  in  their  midst.  When  they 
•.I.  ere  asked  to  move  along  and  refused,  they 
aad  to  be  carted  away  from  the  premises  In 
paddy  wagons. 

All  In  all,  it  was  a  pretty  sorry  spectacle, 
:iCcompllshing,  perhaps,  only  the  end  of  per- 
."^uadiog  enemies  of  our  Government  that 
^hey  have  an  ally  In  the  American  people. 
Fortunately,  such  is  not  the  case. 
There  is,  and  there  should  be.  division  of 
opinion  In  this  country  about  the  course  of 
T'ur  diplomacy.  But  there  is  not,  nor  is  there 
permissible,  any  siTggestion  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  their  Government  to  sur- 
render its  principles. 

South  Vietnam,  admittedly,  is  not  a  place 
where  every  prospect  pleases. 

The  fiendish  difficulties  Involved  In  trying 
to  establish  political  stability  while  fighting 
a  determined  military  foe  tend  to  create  a 
Iceling  of  frustration  and  sometimes  haunt- 
ing fears. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, has  made  plain  our  policy.  That  policy 
."^Imply  is  to  seek  peace  in  southeast  Asia  by 
any  means  short  of  caving  in  or  being 
defeated. 

We  believe  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  support  this  policy. 

We  do  not  believe  the  interests  of  that 
majority  Is  served,  nor  is  that  policy 
strengthened,  by  wretched  forays  of  picket- 
cers  at  the  White  House  nor  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  antiwar  leaflets  in  downtown  Chicago. 
We  suggest  the  students  lay  down  their 
banners. 

We  would  not  venture  so  far  as  to  suggest 
they  return  to  the  pantie  raids  and  beer 
brawls  on  the  beaches.  But  it  might  not  be 
too  revolutionary  a  notion  to  return  to 
."'tudles  and  to  an  understanding  of  what's 
involved. 

To  those  students  who  would  reply  they 
fear  the  world  may  not  survive  until  their 
generation  matures,  we  can  only  say — It 
probably  will.  It  survived  the  generation 
which  preceded  you. 


Miss  Mabel  James:  Pioneer  in  the  Fight 
To  Preserve  Oar  Natural  Resoarces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 


In  addition  to  lecturing  and  writing,  she 
has  conducted  hlkeE  and  organized  tbe  Con- 
servation Caravan  for  outdoor  education. 

The  award  recipient  is  an  honorary  Ufe 
member  of  the  American  Nature  Study  So- 
ciety and  has  been  awarded  an  honorary 
doctorate  of  pedagogy  to  natural  science  by 
Houghton  College. 


OF   NEW   YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11, 1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  as 
many  years  as  I  can  remember.  I  have 
enjoyed  the  delights  of  hiking  through 
the  many  well-preserved  nature  trails 
and  wildlife  refuges  in  the  Niagara  Fron- 
tier. The  beauty  and  solitude  of  these 
areas  has  been  a  source  of  delight  and 
appreciation  to  many  thousands  of  out- 
door enthusiasts  and  nature  lovers.  Re- 
cently, Miss  Mabel  James  of  Holland, 
N.Y.,  was  honored  for  her  many  years  of 
service  to  the  cause  of  conservation  in 
western  New  York.  I  believe  It  Is  fitting 
and  proper  that  Miss  James  is  given 
recognition  for  the  countless  time  and 
expense  in  this  battle  to  preserve  our 
magnificent  natural  resources.  I  join 
with  her  many  friends  and  generations 
yet  to  come  in  thanking  her  for  her  fore- 
sight, determination,  and  dedication  in 
the  service  of  others  and  In  the  cause 
of  conservation.  Without  objection,  I 
ask  permission  to  include  in  my  remarks 
a  copy  of  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

The  article  follows: 
Holland  Woman  Honored  for  Conservation 
Work — Miss    Mabel    James    Is    Presented 
UNrvERSiTY  Women's  Achievement  Award 
Miss  Mabel  James  of  Holland,  a  conserva- 
tionist noted  for  her  efforts  to  preserve  area 
natural    resources,    today   was    awarded    the 
1965  achievement  award  of  Buffalo  Branch, 
American  Association  of  University  Women. 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Whittemore.  branch  presi- 
dent, presented  the  award,  a  silver  dish,  at 
the  annual   luncheon  at  595  Delaware   Av- 
enue. 

Officers  were  elected  from  a  single  slate 
previously  announced  and  Mrs.  Michael  J. 
Sabla.  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  president  of 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  University 
Women,  spoke  on  "Whither  Women-Finance 
and  Trade." 

DEDICATED  SERVICE 

Referring  to  Miss  James  as  the  "Carrie 
Nation  of  conservation."  Mrs.  Whittemore 
cited  her  for  her  efforts  to  preserve  the 
Montezuma  Wildlife  Refuge.  Buckhom  Is- 
land State  Park  and  sections  of  Emery  Park 
from  encroaching  highway  construction. 

"We  In  western  New  York  have  much  rea- 
son to  be  grateful  to  her  for  her  long  years 
of  dedicated  service  to  the  cause  of  conser^'a- 
tion,"  Mrs.  Whittemore  said. 

"Not  only  has  she  halted  bulldozers  to 
preserve  our  natural  resources,  she  has 
taught  many  of  us  to  appreciate  the  beauties 
of  nature." 

A  native  of  New  England  and  a  graduate 
of  Mt.  Holyoke  College.  Miss  James  began 
her  career  In  nature  study  and  conserva- 
tion in  the  1930's  when  she  became  natu- 
ralist of  the  Garden  Center  Institute  of  Buf- 
falo and  research  associate  to  conser\atlon 
for  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences. 

HAS  HONORARY  DEGREE 

As  fotmder  of  the  Conservation  Forum, 
Miss  James  has  been  associated  with  the 
establishment  of  wildlife  sanctuaries,  the 
marking  of  nature  trails  and  the  develop- 
ment of  conservation  trails. 


Dredging  of  the  Thames  River,  Conn. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OP   CONHECTMrUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12. 1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Insert  In 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  statement  I 
presented  this  morning  before  the  House 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations in  regard  to  two  budget  items 
on  dredging  and  navigatiOTial  improve- 
ments of  the  Thames  River  In  eastern 
Connecticut,  In  my  congressional  district. 

My  statement  was  as  follows: 
Statement    by    Congressman    William    L. 

St.  Onge,  or  Connecticut,  Public  Works 

Subcommittee,      House      Committee      on 

Appropriations,  May  12,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  having  this  opportunity 
to  present  to  you  some  brief  views  regarding 
two  items  in  the  budget  which  are  now  un- 
der consideration  by  your  committee.  These 
two  items  are  of  tremendous  importance  to 
my  district. 

One,  is  a  request  to  appropriate  the  sum  of 
$18,000  for  a  study  to  consider  the  feasl- 
bUity  of  modifying  and  deepentog  the  exist- 
ing channel  of  the  Thames  River  from  New 
London  to  Norwich.  Specifically,  it  will  be 
the  purpose  of  this  study  to  determine 
whether  a  33-foot  channel  shall  be  dredged 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Norwich,  a 
distance  approximately  18  miles  long. 

The  other,  is  a  request  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $350,000  for  dredging  the  Thames 
River  and  restoring  the  channel  to  the  au- 
thorized depth  of  25  feet  from  the  UJ5.  sub- 
marine base  at  New  London  to  Allyns  Point 
in  Gales  Ferry,  a  distance  approximately 
halfway  up  to  Norwich.  The  Dow  Chemical 
Co.'s  plant  Is  located  at  this  point. 

The  people  of  southeastern  Connecticut, 
which  is  an  important  part  of  my  congres- 
sional district,  are  vitally  interested  to  the 
navigational  Improvements  of  the  Thames 
River.  This  area  has  not  been  making  the 
economic  progress  that  It  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing. It  has  not  kept  up  with  the  economic 
growth  and  development  of  the  rest  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  It  has  the  people,  the 
land,  the  waterways,  the  natural  resources, 
the  capabilities — but  It  is  stjrmled  by  the  lack 
of  new  Industries  and  by  difficult  transpor- 
tation problems. 

Dredging  the  Thames  River  all  the  way  up 
to  Norwich  and  mak4ng  it  navigational  for 
medium-  and  large-size  vessels  would  serve 
as  a  major  factor  In  the  economic  revltallza- 
tion  of  this  area.  The  city  of  Norwich,  for 
example,  which  has  been  severely  hit  by  the 
lack  of  new  todustrles  in  the  past  few  years, 
has  recently  completed  a  redevelopment  pro- 
gram which  Includes  a  municipal  wharf  at 
the  head  of  Its  harbor.  DredgLog  the  river 
and  the  Norwich  Harbor  would  open  up  great 
possibilities  for  commercial  shipping  which 
would  unquestionably  have  a  favorable  Im- 
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pact  on  the  economic  growth  of  Norwich 
and  its  immediate  vicinity — a  region  which 
desperately  needa  industrial  development. 

Thus,  dredging  the  Thames  River  and 
making  it  navigational  for  oomznerclal  a(hlp- 
ping  is  truly  a  must  iipon  wliich  the  future 
growth  and  prosperity  of  this  region  depend. 
The  river  is  the  gateway  to  economic  prog- 
ress of  southeastern  Connecticut.  During 
the  past  2  years  I  have  received  many  let- 
ters frtMn  town  officials  and  town  councils 
in  the  varioxis  communities  located  along  the 
Thames  River,  from  commissions  and  com- 
mittees, from  business  groups  and  associa- 
tions, as  well  as  from  individual  citizens, 
stressing  the  need  for  dredging  the  river  in 
sufficient  depth  to  Norwich,  widening  the 
existing  channels,  and  instituting  o*her 
Improvements. 

In  the  past  two  decades  eastern  Connecti- 
cut has  experienced  a  substantial  Increase  in 
population,  although  its  Indtostrlal  develop- 
ment has  not  been  nearly  as  extensive  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  State.  I  have  been  informed 
by  some  of  tbe  towns  along  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  Norwich  In  particiilar,  that  on  sev- 
eral recent  occasions  they  have  lost  out  in 
having  industrial  establishments  locate  in 
the  area  simply  because  of  the  poor  naviga- 
tional condition  of  the  river.  We  have  been 
assured,  for  example,  that  with  proper  dredg- 
ing of  the  river,  the  Dow  Chemical  Arm 
would  undertake  a  substantial  expansion  of 
Its  facilities.  Similarly,  other  Industries 
would  be  encouraged  to  locate  their  jrfants, 
factories  and  other  facilities  in  the  region. 

The  impKjrtance  of  all  this  is  that  it  would 
help  to  create  a  diversification  of  industry  in 
eastern  Connecticut  which  would  have  a 
beneficial  impact  on  the  economy  of  Uie 
area.  It  would  also  help  to  alleviate  Oie 
crushing  tax  biuden  on  many  of  the  com- 
munities who  are  struggling  to  maintain 
their  local  school  system  and  the  various 
other  services  provided  by  these  towns  to 
their  citizens. 

Most  Important  of  all,  however,  it  would 
help  convert  eastern  Connecticut  into  an 
area  of  diversified  Industry,  Instead  of  hav- 
ing to  be  dependent  prlmarUy  on  Electric 
Boat  Co.  at  Qroton,  Conn.,  whose  employ- 
ment level  is,  in  turn,  dependent  on  the  mili- 
tary needs  and  contracts  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Under  the  best  circumstances,  the 
economy  of  an  area  which  is  dependent  on 
such  needs  is  not  based  on  a  very  solid  foun- 
•  dation.  It  should,  therefore,  not  come  as  a 
surprise  when  many  of  us  In  that  part  of  the 
State  are  deeply  concerned  over  this 
situation. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  Thames  River  is  strategi- 
cally located  from  a  geographic  standpoint. 
Several  very  important  Government  instal- 
lations are  located  on  the  Thames  estuary, 
such  as  the  U.S.  Naval  Submarine  Base,  the 
Navy  Underwater  Sound  Laboratory,  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Academy,  the  Coast  Guard 
Mooring  Station,  and  others. 

Finally,  it  should  also  be  noted  that 
dredging  of  the  Thames  River  and  providing 
other  Improvements  would  encourage  more 
boating,  fishing,  and  other  recreational  ac- 
tivities, as  weU  as  more  commercial  traffic. 
It  would  contribute  vastly  both  to  the  future 
growth  of  the  area  and  to  its  economic  sta- 
bility. I  am  convinced  that  this  waterway, 
so  neglected  In  recent  years,  could  become 
an  important  artery  for  shipping  and  com- 
merce, which  would  benefit  the  whole  area. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  consider  very 
seriously  the  facts  presented  here  today  and 
to  approve  the  two  items  requested  in  the 
budget;  namely,  the  $18,000  for  a  feasibility 
study  of  deepening  the  Thames  River  to 
Norwich  and  $350,000  for  dredging  the  river 
to  AUyns  Point,  It  Is  not  exaggerated  to 
say  that  these  are  llfe-and-death  matters 
for  southeastern  Connecticut.  Your  favor- 
able action  will  be  most  appreciated. 


The  Anatomy  of  Extremism 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF   CONNECnCDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  13, 1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  "We 
have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  itself." 

These  words,  spoken  by  President 
Roosevelt  more  than  20  years  ago,  became 
the  bywords  of  a  nation  which  was  uni- 
fied against  a  common  enemy.  I  think 
it  is  time  that  these  same  words  were 
restored  to  the  position  they  once  held 
and  became  everyday  thoughts  in  the 
minds  of  all  Americans. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
seen  the  growth  of  extremist  groups. 
We  have  seen  these  groups  become  more 
and  more  vocal  entirely  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  size.  I  know  that  much  of 
the  mail  which  comes  to  my  oflBce  re- 
flects these  groups  and  the  philosophy 
they  preach — trust  no  one,  condemn 
America  as  a  fallen  idol,  return  to  ideas 
of  the  past  which  did  not  even  exist  as 
these  groups  interpret  them,  twist  events 
and  statements  of  today  to  find  corrup- 
tion in  every  public  official  and  treach- 
ery in  every  school  text  book. 

"We  have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear 
itself."  Today  these  words  could  mean 
the  end  of  apathy  and  the  beginning  of 
realization  that  extremists  of  any  breed 
can  gain  strength  far  out  of  proportion 
to  their  size  if  Americans  do  not  begin  to 
be  watchful  of  the  credo,  the  common 
enemy,  of  fear. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  recently 
printed  an  editorial  on  this  subject,  and, 
with  permission.  I  would  like  to  have  this 
editorial  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

The  Anatomy  of  Extremism 

Periodically,  in  the  lilstory  of  this  Republic, 
there  have  emerged  during  times  of  stress 
ejctremlst  cults  and  movements  of  various 
stripe.  They  often  rally  under  patriotic  ban- 
ners. But  they  are  dedicated  nonetheless  to 
assaulting  by  word  and  deed  certain  basic 
institutions  and  tenets  of  American  society. 

In  the  1840's  and  1850°s  the  Nation  suffered, 
and  survived,  the  Know-Nothings.  In  the 
1930's,  amidst  the  fear  of  the  great  depres- 
sion, both  Fascist  and  Conunvmist  organiza- 
tions flourished.  At  other  times,  In  less  or- 
ganized ways,  we  have  endured  other  divisive, 
truly  un-American  movements,  which 
preached  hatred  of  class  or  rac«  or  religion  or 
democracy. 

These  have  not  been  nor  are  they  today 
welcome  experiences.  Living  through  them 
has  sometimes  left  scars.  In  every  case,  how- 
ever, the  fundamental  strengtiis  of  our  po- 
litical and  social  structiu-e  have  readily 
absorbed  the  attacks  of  internal  foes. 

This  is  not  to  minimize  or  discount  the 
Inherent  threat  posed  by  organized  extremist 
movements.  These  are  ugly,  Intolerable 
manifestations  whenever  and  wherever  they 
occur. 

Whether  of  right  or  left,  extremists  are  a 
departure  from  both  the  ideal  and  practice 
of  American  national  life.  And  when  hate, 
which  so  easily  is  expressed  through  violence, 
is  the  chief  mark  of  extremism,  the  aberra- 
tion Is  even  more  alamiing. 

We  live  now.  as  we  have  for  some  decades 
past  and  as  we  no  doubt  will  for  some  time 


to  come.  In  an  uneasy  world.  Fears,  real  and 
imagined,  vague  and  precise,  surround  Ui. 
Within  and  without  our  borders,  great  anci 
unxisual  transformations  are  taking  place. 

Old  values  are  questioned  and  sometimes 
discarded  without  being  replaced.  What 
once  were  sureties  making  for  stability — of 
belonging,  of  participation,  or  individual 
worth — now  seem  frequently  in  doubt. 

In  this  changing  climate  a  sense  of  frus- 
tration, a  feeling  by  the  individual  that  life 
is  wasted  or  spoUed,  can  be  easUy  nourished. 
Widespread  frustration,  with  aU  its  ambigui- 
ties, is  the  commonest  breeding  ground  of 
extremism.  It  Is  from  among  the  frustrated 
that  the  zealots,  the  "true  believers,"  are  re- 
cruited for  extremist  movements. 

Regardless  of  the  cause  to  which  he  dedi- 
cates himself,  the  extremist  in  every  case 
seems  motivated  and  compelled  by  an  inner 
turmoil,  for  which  he  invents  elaborate  and 
high-sounding  rationalizations.  This  Is  true 
whether  he  Is  a  college  youth  eagerly  enlist- 
ing in  a  far-left  crusade,  or  a  goon  march- 
ing in  a  bedsheet,  or  a  man  in  a  business 
suit  c<Mispiring  to  take  over  a  PTA — or  a 
local  police  force. 

The  raw  material  for  making  extremist* 
has  always  been  with  us  and,  given  hxmian 
nature,  always  will  be.  The  existence  of 
this  fortimately  limited  element  In  our 
midst  is  not  itself  alarming.  Extremism  in 
any  form,  thanks  to  the  basic  common  sense 
of  Americans,  has  never  yet  grown  into  a 
mass  movement. 

What  is  alarming  is  the  chance  that  pas- 
sivity, pre-occupation  and  apathy  on  the 
part  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  de- 
cent Americans  will  permit  one  or  more  ex- 
tremist movements  to  assume  a  strength  far 
out  of  proportion  to  its  size.  Then  it  may 
prove  too  late  to  do  anything  about  It. 

This  has  happened  in  other  coim tries. 

Despite  the  phrases  they  mouth  or  the 
flags  in  which  they  wrap  themselves,  ex- 
tremists can  be  readily  Identified.  For  what 
distinguishes  them  all  is  a  basic  hatred 
and  contempt  for  Amwican  society  as  it 
exists  today.  That  hatred,  however  dis- 
guised, gives  extremists  cohesion  and  moti- 
vation. It  is  their  strength,  but  It  Is  also 
their  undoing.  For  such  sick  hatred  ulti- 
mately is  self- destroying. 

Given  a  vigilant,  concerned  public,  the 
process  can  be  accelerated. 


Nebraska  Legislature  Endorses  Obscene 
Maa  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12, 1965 

Mr,  CUNNINGHAM,  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  75th  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska passed  a  resolution  overwhelm- 
ingly endorsing  H.R.  980,  the  bill  I  spon- 
sored to  stop  the  flow  of  unsolicited  ob- 
scenity through  the  mails.  This  bill  has 
already  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  is  awaiting  action  in  the  Senate. 

This  resolution  by  the  Nebraska  Legis- 
lature is  much  appreciated  by  me  and,  I 
am  sure,  by  my  distinguished  colleagues 
who  voted  in  favor  of  my  bill.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  have  such  wholehearted 
support  from  out-  distinguished  State 
senators  from  Nebraska. 
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I  would  call  attention  to  Nebraska  Leg- 
islative Resolution  40  which  urges  that 
all  necessary  action  be  taken  to  pass  this 
legislation  and  that  it  be  signed  into  law 
by  the  President : 

Legislative  Resolution  40  by  Legislature  of 
Nebraska 

Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  Hoiise  bill  980,  which 
if  enacted  will  give  an  effective  means  of 
stopping  the  flow  of  unsolicited  obscenity 
through  the  malls;  and 

Whereas  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
is  necessary  to  close  a  gap  in  postal  and  penal 
statutes  through  which  a  tremendous  volume 
of  indecent  mail  is  pouring  Into  American 
homes  and  particularly  into  the  hands  of 
American  children;  and 

Whereas  this  legislation  will  be  an  effec- 
tive remedy  against  the  cheap  filth  peddlers 
who  are  invading  the  privacy  of  the  in- 
dividual; and 

Whereas,  House  bill  980.  was  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature   in  75th   session  assembled: 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  and  they  are  hereby  urged  and  requested 
to  take  all  necessarv  action  to  the  passage 
of  House  blU  980. 

2.  That  printed  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
promptly  transmitted  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Members  of  Congress  from 
Nebraska. 

Philip  C.  Sorensen, 
President  of  the  Legislature. 
Attest:  Hugo  F.  Srb, 

Clerk  of  the  Legislature. 


producing  recreation  enterprises  since  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  began 
stressing  these  developments  in  1962. 

Other  promising  projects  on  private 
land  in  many  small  watersheds  include 
providing  areas  for  wildlife  refuges, 
building  p>onds  for  fish  conservation  and 
lakes  to  serve  agricultural,  municipal, 
and  industrial  needs,  and  reserving  space 
for  forestland. 

Town  and  country  are  meeting  across 
the  broad  acres  of  rural  America.  Wise 
use  of  the  land  will  permit  Nebraska  and 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  to  contribute  to 
and  benefit  from  this  dramatic  transition 
caused  by  rapid  national  growth. 


Land  Use 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  that  land  is  the  main  resource  of 
this  country.  We  also  know  that  it  is  be- 
coming Increasingly  scarce.  Right  now 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  but  what  of  the  future? 

Soil  and  water  conservation  practices 
in  my  own  State  of  Nebraska  are  help- 
ing us  prepare  for  the  future  growth  of 
the  Nation.  Multiple  land  use  is  a  de- 
velopment of  growing  importance  in  the 
conservation  picture  and  it  will  be  even 
more  important  in  the  years  ahead  as 
demands  upon  the  land  continue  to  in- 
crease. These  demands  are  recreation, 
urban  expansion,  transportation,  water 
supply  reservoirs,  wildlife  refuges  and 
others.  We  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the 
increasing  demands  of  a  well  fed,  grow- 
ing population  for  agricultural  products 
and  the  land  that  will  be  needed  to 
produce  this  food — not  to  speak  of  the 
needs  of  those  in  other  nations. 

In  Nebraska,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Na- 
tion, we  are  already  well  on  the  way  in 
multiple  land  use  planning.  Land  own- 
ers and  operators  are  providing  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  on  their  farms, 
ranches  and  other  rural  lands.  In 
Nebraska,  65  soil  conservation  district 
cooperators    have    established    income- 


Don't  Vote  "No"  on  Conservation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nebras- 
kans  were  prominent  at  the  12th  Na- 
tional Watershed  Congi-ess  held  recently 
at  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

In  fact,  Nebraska's  Governor,  Frank 
Morrison,  gave  the  keynote  address.  He 
illustrated  the  importance  of  conserving 
natural  resources  by  drawing  a  parable 
between  the  countries  today  faced  with 
food  shortages  and  the  fact  they  have 
also  lost  their  precious  top  soil  and  other 
natural  resources. 

Nebraska's  role  in  this  annual  con- 
servation event  was  repoited  fully  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Lincoln  Journal  in  a 
byline  account  by  Glerui  Ki-euscher.  He 
reported  that  spokesmen  from  both  po- 
litical parties  consider  the  Federal- 
State-local  partnership  for  conservation 
in  jeopardy  today,  endangered  by  pro- 
posals to  cut  consei-vation  funds.  He 
commented  that: 

Never  in  three  decades  have  the  demands 
been  so  great,  floods  and  dust  storms  are  still 
both  prevalent.  Improving  water  supplies  de- 
mands urgent  action  and  recreational  facili- 
ties have  taken  on  a   major   Importance. 

I  wo\ildn't  want  to  be  the  Congressman 
who  voted  "no"  on  conservation  and  wants 
to  still  call  Washington  to  reach  his  oflQce. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  Mi-. 
Ki-euscher"s  full  article  in  the  Record  : 

(From  the  Lincoln  Jovirnal.  May  1,  19^1 
Cropland  and  Corral:    Nebraskans  Promi- 
nent AT  Watershed  Congress 
(By  Glenn  Kreuscher) 

While  the  12th  National  Watershed  Con- 
gress was  held  at  Sioux  City  it  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  Nebraska  event  when  it  came 
to  key  spots  on  the  program. 

Gov.  Frank  Morrison  received  an  excellent 
response  from  his  keynote  address  when  he 
Illustrated  the  Importance  of  conserving 
natural  resources  by  drawing  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  countries  today  faced  with  food 
shortages  and  the  fetct  they  have  also  lost 
their  precious  topsoll  and  other  natural 
resources. 

FRICKE    HONORED 

Milton  H.  Fricke  of  Papllllon.  recognized 
throughout  Nebraska  for  his  watershed 
leadership,  was  selected  as  the  Watershed  of 
the  Year  Award  winner. 


Fricke  headed  the  Important  national 
water  resources  committee  and  moderated 
a  nationwide  review  of  land  treatment 
phases  for  watershed  development, 

Warren  Fairchild,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Nebraska  Soil  and  Water  Commission, 
headed  the  zuitional  planning  and  financing 
committee  for  State  watershed  development. 

Fairchild  illustrated  the  Importance  of 
State  financial  participation  in  conservation 
by  correlating  the  watershed  progress  in  the 
10  States  that  have  led  in  State  appropriated 
funds. 

NEBRASKA  IS  ONE 

Nebraska  is  in  this  group,  and  where  States 
have  participated  with  funds  approximate!  y 
50  percent  of  the  Federal  funds  have  been 
spent  aiding  the  conservation  programs. 

The  10  leading  States  have  77  percent  of 
the  Nation's  floodwater  retarding  structures, 
50  percent  of  the  channel  improvement,  and 
47  percent  of  the  total  acres  in  watersheds 
authorized  for  operation. 

While  Governor  Morrison  proudly  recog- 
nized Nebraska's  status  as  a  leader,  he  said, 
"We  only  have  an  estimated  10  percent  of  oiu- 
resource  conservation  work  completed  in 
Nebraska.  Where  does  that  leave  the  part  of 
the  country  not  among  the  top  10  States?" 

For  Don  WUliams,  Administrator  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  It  was  a  touching 
moment  when  he  took  the  speaker's  stand 
Tuesday. 

About  the  exact  time  he  started  speaking 
SCS  was  observing  it's   30th  anniversary. 

thiktt-tiar  partners 

For  30  years  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  In  a  partnership  where  the  energies  of 
the  American  people  have  been  dedicated  to 
the  task  of  preserving  natural  resources. 

Spokesmen  from  both  political  parties  con- 
sider that  partnership  in  Jeopardy  today, 
endangered  by  proposals  to  cut  conservation 
funds. 

Never  In  three  decades  have  the  demands 
been  so  great,  floods  and  dust  storms  are  still 
both  prevalent,  improving  water  supplies 
demands  urgent  action  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities have  taken  on  a  major  Importance. 

I  wouldn't  want  *o  be  the  Congressman 
who  voted  "no"  on  conservation  and  wants 
to  still  call  Washington  to  reach  his  office. 


When  We  Have  Overcome 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

OP   CALIFOCNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  would  like  to 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  poem  sent  to  me  by  a  long-time 
friend,  who  has  a  personal  knowledge 
if  the  subject  he  treats  so  eloquently. 
Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Peery  is  an  outstanding 
Negro  civic  leader  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area .    His  poem  follows : 

When   We  Have  Overcome 

(By  Ben  Peery) 

When  the  demonstrations  are  ended. 

And  the  last  law  is  writ  for  the  clan. 

We  wUl  still  have  to  face. 

Not  the  challenge  of  race. 

But  the  acts  of  each  single  man. 

Go  back  to  your  hovels  and  cabins. 

Apartments  and  rats  that  you  share. 

Make  yourselves  worthy  of  better  things. 

And  they  will  be  waiting  there. 
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Why  weep  o'er  your  fate  to  yovir  neighbor, 

Let  dignity  dry  your  eyes, 

America's  hope  Is  denied  those  who   grox>e. 

But  to  no  one  who  earnestly  tries. 

Victory  conies  throiign  struggle. 

Peace  at  the  ending  of  strife, 

The  spoil  goes  to  those  who  are  fearless. 

But  never  to  beggars  of  life. 

When  you  have  Qnlshed  with  marching. 
To  the  cadence  ol  sorrowing  drum. 
And  through  with  the  chanting, 
The  histrionic  ranting. 
Of  how  you  will  overcome, 
You  will  find  an  America  bullded. 
That  each  man  may  have  a  place. 
That  he  may  claim  as  a  person, 
Bxit  never  can  find  as  a  race. 


The  Population  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    SnCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord 
with  my  interest  in  this  subject,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  seriousness  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
population  of  the  world.  To  this  end  I 
submit  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Enquirer  and  News  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  of  Sunday,  April  18,  1965: 

Population  Control  Now  of  Worldwide 
Concern 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  modem  man — 
the  population  explosion  and  how  to  control 
it — has  come  out  Into  open  discussion  as  In- 
dividual, church,  and  state  search  earnestly 
for  a  solution. 

It  Is  a  problem  In  Calhoun  County  as  else- 
where. 

At  present  rates,  the  world's  population 
will  double  In  the  next  35  years.  Unless  the 
rate  of  Increase  changes,  In  600  years  there 
will  be  only  an  Impossible  one  square  yard 
of  the  earth's  surface  for  each  person. 

Because  statistics  like  these  have  such 
vast  Implications  for  the  family  of  man — 
moral,  social,  political,  military  and  per- 
taining to  life  Itself — men,  women,  and 
nations  are  almost  frantically  looking  for 
a  way  out  of  the  looming  dilemma. 

Population  control  means  birth  control — 
or  It  means  famine,  war,  or  poverty-stricken 
degradation.  All  over  the  world,  the  more 
advanced  nations  are  turning  to  birth  con- 
trol as  the  better  alternative. 

Argument  still  runs  high,  however,  over 
the  means,  which  medical  science  has  made 
available. 

So  \irgent  is  the  population  problem,  the 
Associated  Press  has  prepared  an  exhaustive 
special  report  on  the  subject,  scheduled  for 
release  today.  Believing  the  report  to  have 
public  value,  with  Calhoun  County  Implica- 
tions, we  present  the  following  highlights 
and  what  we  believe  to  be  pertinent  com- 
ments : 

Babies  are  being  born  faster  than  a  per- 
son could  name  them;  192,000  births  a  day. 
more  than  60  mUllon  a  year. 

United  Nations  projections  show  today's 
3.3  billion  world  population  doubled  by  the 
year  2000;  Mexico's  40  million  doubled  In 
half  that  time.  It  took  all  of  history  for 
world  population  to  reach  1  billion  in  the 
1840  s. 

Reason  for  the  swift  rise  in  population 
Is  twofold:  high  birth  rates,  especially  in 
underdeveloped  nations,  and  a  decline  in 
the  death  rate,  accelerated  since  World  War 
U,  through  scientific  developments. 


Half  of  the  world's  people  suffer  from  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition. 

"If  present  trends  continue."  says  Ray- 
mond Ewell,  research  vice  president  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York,  "It  seeooB 
likely  that  famine  will  reach  serious  propor- 
tions In  India,  Pakistan,  and  China  in  the 
early  1970's,  followed  by  Indonesia,  Tiu-key, 
Iran,  and  Egypt  and  several  other  countries 
within  a  few  years  •  •  •  and  Africa  and 
Latin  America  by  1980." 

"Pood,  not  Berlin  or  Its  equivalent,  could 
be  the  cause  of  world  war  lU,"  says  a  U.N. 
official.  Theoretically,  the  world  could  pro- 
duce enough  food  for  25  times  Its  present 
population,  some  experts  say.  The  tech- 
nology Is  there,  but  are  the  money,  the  inter- 
national cooperation,  the  technicians,  the 
necessary  changes  in  ways  of  life? 

The  Population  Reference  Bureau  esti- 
mates that  If  all  the  huge  U.B.  food  surplus 
were  distributed  to  the  world's  hungry.  It 
would  provide  each  person  the  equivalent  of 
only  two  cups  of  rice  every  17  days. 

Philip  Hauser,  University  of  Chicago  socio- 
logist, notes  that  even  if  all  the  world's 
present  wealth  were  equally  distributed,  per 
capita  income  would  amount  to  only  $223. 

Nations  are  working  on  fartllity  control. 
The  United  States  already  la  giving  advice 
In  foreign  nations,  on  request.  Egypt  has 
begun  distributing  birth  control  pills.  India 
is  spending  $56  million  in  a  5-year  family 
planning  program. 

Japan,  with  birth  control  a  national  policy 
since  1949,  has  had  20  million  legal  abor- 
tions since  then  and  cut  Its  birth  rate  in 
half— to  16.5  per  1,000  population,  lower 
than  the  United  States'  19.3.  Communist 
China  has  Imposed  rationing  restrictions  on 
parents  having  more  than  three  children. 
The  Soviet  Union  legalizes  birth  control  pro- 
grams. 

Within  the  United  States,  whose  popula- 
tion increase  is  running  little  more  than  half 
of  the  world's  average  2  percent  a  year.  Fed- 
eral aid  has  started  for  a  few  birth  control 
clinics — it  is  less  expensive  to  give  birth 
control  services,  the  argument  runs,  than 
to  spend  money  to  support  Impoverished 
families. 

Through  research,  many  feel,  some  way 
will  be  foxind  to  the  perfect  birth  control 
device,  one  that  Is  cheap,  easily  used,  long 
lasting  and  could  meet  Roman  Catholic 
Church  objections  to  interference  with  nat- 
ural conception.  The  church  permits  the 
rhylhm  method  of  continence  during  the 
month  fertile  period  of  ovuletion.  A  new 
plU  Is  being  tested  now  which  controls 
that  fertile  period  to  a  known  1  week  in  4. 

Italy,  almost  universally  Catholic  and 
where  contraceptives  are  illegnl,  has  one  of 
the  lowest  birth  rates  in  the  world.  Why? 
"There  are  two  things  Italiana  do  not  regard 
as  sinful,"  said  a  non-Italian  priest,  "missing 
Sunday  Mass  and  using  contr»ceptives."  In 
heavily  Catholic  Chile,  a  doctor  estimates 
between  35  and  49  percent  Of  pregnancies 
end  In  abortion. 

Surveys  show  parents  even  In  backwai-d 
areas  want  fewer  children.  But  so  far  no 
contraceptive  program  h.is  been  fully  ef- 
fective there,  partly  because  of  Ignorance  and 
partly  for  lack  of  enough  motivation  to  use 
the  methods  regularly. 

"Population  growth  will  most  likely  stop 
by  the  free  choice  of  people,  as  it  did  during 
the  depression  years."  according  to  one 
clergyman. 

So  much  for  the  overall  picture  of  the  sit'b- 
ation.  Closer  home  there  are  refinements  of 
the  problem,  even  though  the  gain  In  births 
over  deaths  In  the  United  States.  Michigan, 
and  Calhoun  County  Is  only  l.l  to  1.25  per- 
cent a  year — a  third  the  rate  in  the  backward 
coimtries. 

Michigan's  Legislature  is  even  now  hotly 
debating  a  propositi  to  take  tlie  teeth  out 
of  a  new  social  welfare  comatiission  policy 
that    would    let    welfare    departments    give 


birth  control  Information  and  materials  to 
poor  families  who  want  no  more  children. 

Many  of  otur  own  poor  and  uneducated, 
even  as  in  other  jjorts  of  the  world,  dont 
know  how  or  can't  be  bothered  to  use  the 
controls  that  are  available — and  unwanted 
children   are   born  in  a  continuing  cycle  of 

poverty  and  increasing  public  support. 

Another  part  of  the  problem:  who  should 
get  the  information  and  materials?  Calho'.in 
County  last  year  reported  3,046  births — 1,651 
more  than  the  county's  1,395  deaths. 

And  of  these  3,046  births,  at  least  one  in 
15  was  illegitimate,  mostly  to  young,  ur.- 
marrled  girls. 

The  rate  Is  probably  no  better  In  othc: 
countles,  States  or  nations.  Thus  yet  ar.- 
other  moral  and  ethical  problem  arises  in 
any  program  aimed  at  effective  birth  con- 
trol. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  public  ac- 
tion and  debate  assure  that  the  problem  c: 
xmwanted  overpopulation  Is  being  attacked 

And  once  the  principle  of  conscious  ef- 
fort is  applied  to  avoiding  unwanted  pre^'- 
nancy— whether  by  the  rh3rthm  methcxi. 
drugs,  devices,  or  surgery — the  rest  is  largelv 
a  matter  of  rationalization  and  a  resulting: 
program  of  action. 

Birth  controls  will  come  because  thcv 
must — because  the  alternatives  are  an  af- 
front to  human  intelligence.  The  Fov;: 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalvpse  must  not  rid' 
again. 


Senior  Citizens   Month 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.? 

Monday,  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  or 
April  10  President  Johnson  proclaimed 
May  1965  as  senior  citizens  month.  Ir. 
his  proclamation,  the  President  stated: 

It  Is  a  time  dedicated  to  commtmlty  actioi: 
on  behalf  of  older  Americans.  Their  hopes 
and  their  problems  are  shared  by  us  all.  I: 
Is  up  to  xis  to  help  them  solve  them. 

Our  older  Americans  have  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  progress  and 
development  of  our  country;  yet,  many 
of  us  tend  to  forget  or  ignore  their  prob- 
lems and  their  aspirations. 

One  organization  that  never  forget.'^ 
our  older  Americans  and  that  is  contin- 
ually striving  to  assist  them  is  the  West- 
chester County  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens, headed  by  Mr.  Paul  Leith.  Thi.s 
group,  particularly,  has  made  significant 
effoits  to  promote  senior  citizens  month 
and  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  present  some  of  the  material  it  has 
distributed  in  preparation  for  this  event. 

Thie  first  item  is  a  statement  adopted 
by  the  council  last  February  on  senior 
citizens  month : 

Senior   Citizens   Month.    May    1965 
(A    statement   adopted   by   the   Westchester 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  at  White  Plains 
on  Feb.  18,  1965) 

The  month  of  May  was  proclaimed  as 
senior  citizens  month  by  New  York  State 
Governors  since  1954,  and  for  several  years 
by  U.S.  Presidents.  In  his  proclamation  of 
March  ?6.  1964,  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son stated: 

"I  urge  all  public  and  private  organizations 
and  all  citizens  to  have  the  theme  of  this 
special     month,     Opportunities     for     Older 


Americans,  become  a  living  reality.  Let  us 
repay  our  older  Americans  for  their  sus- 
tained creative  participation  in  our  national 
and  c<Mnm\uiity  life  by  providing  them  wth 
a  wide  range  of  meaningful  opportunities. 
Let  US  take  all  necessary  steps  to  see  that 
they  have  a  real  chance  to  enjoy  health  and 
a  life  of  dignity.  Let  us  find  ways  to  employ 
the  skill  and  wisdom  that  so  many  of  our 
older  Americans  possess  and  long  to  share. 
Let  us  make  this  month  outstanding  in  our 
continuing  effort  to  keep  in  the  mainstream 
of  our  national  life  all  those  who  have  lived 
so   long   and   contributed   so   generously." 

President  Johnson  has  already  indicated 
the  theme  for  this  year:  'Community  action 
for  senior  citizens." 

Proclaiming  May  1964  senior  citizens 
month  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Governor 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  declared  on  March  24, 
1964: 

"We  observe  this  month,  in  recognition  of 
the  contributions  made  by  countless  citizens 
of  this  State,  fully  realizing  that  it  is  but 
a  small  token  for  those  to  whom  we  owe 
so  much.  The  task  before  us  requires  our 
dedication  every  day  of  the  year." 

These  noble  sentiments  indicate  the  need 
for  a  varied,  comprehensive  program  of  ac- 
tivities and  events  during  the  entire  month 
of  May.  Observance  of  senior  citizens 
month  should  not  be  limited  to  a  1  day 
celebration.  It  should  involve  all  appropri- 
ate Federal.  State,  cotinty,  town  and  village 
boards  and  departments,  as  weU  as  civic 
and  fraternal  organizations.  The  needs  of 
senior  citizens  should  be  discussed  in  town 
meetings  and  In  meetings  of  organizations; 
e.g.,  medicare,  housing,  tax  relief,  low-cost 
drugs,  etc. 

Last  year,  Westchester  County  and  the 
Town  of  Cortlandt  celebrated  senior  citizens 
day.  In  most  of  the  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages, senior  citizens  month  went  by  un- 
noticed. Let  us  resolve  that  this  shall  not 
happen  this  year.  Let  the  public  authori- 
ties in  every  city,  town  and  village  proclaim 
May  1965,  as  Senior  Citizens  Month  and 
make  extensive  plans  for  Its   celebration. 

The  Westchester  Council  of  Senior  Cit- 
izens requests  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors to  bring  the  message  of  senior  citizens 
month  to  the  people  of  the  county  through 
their  various  departments.  We  request  all 
senior  citizens  clubs  in  Westchester  County 
to  adopt  as  their  own  the  Senior  Citizens 
Charter  passed  by  the  1961  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging.  We  request  all  news- 
papers in  the  county  to  print  this  charter 
and  comment  editorially  on  It;  we  request 
churches,  and  civic  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions to  print  the  charter  in  their  bulletins. 

The  Westchester  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
particularly  requests  the  Mayor's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Aging  in  the  city  of  Yonkers, 
the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Aging  in  New  Rochelle,  and  the  Senior  Cit- 
izens Advisory  Board  in  Mt.  Vernon  to  set 
an  example  to  the  other  cities,  towns  and 
villages  in  the  county,  by  drawing  up  a 
comprehensive  program  of  activities  by  the 
entire  community  during  the  whole  month 
of  May.  We  hope  that  by  May  31,  there 
will  not  be  a  city,  town  or  village  in  the 
county  without  a  local  committee  on  aging, 
appointed  by  the  responsible  public  author- 
ity. We  hope,  too.  that  by  May  31.  there 
will  not  be  a  village  in  the  county  without 
ii  senior  citizens  club. 

We  request  all  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 
tions to  further  the  alms  of  Senior  Citizens 
Month.  Special  radio  programs  Interviewing 
senior  citizens  and  public  officials  could  be 
arr.inged. 

We  request  school  authorities  t^)  arrange 
for  senior  citizens  club  members  to  speak 
before  school  classes  as  "living  pages  of 
American  history."  Senior  citizens  club 
members  could  be  invited  to  school  enter- 
tainments. School  children  should  also  be 
encouraged    to    devise    special     projects    to 


honor  their  grandparents  and  other  senic»- 
citizens  during  the  month  of  May. 

We  request  all  adult  c»-ganlzations  and 
clubs  to  honor  their  members  who  are  65 
years  and  over,  and  to  consider  what  they 
can  do  for  all  senior  citizens  in  their  com- 
munity. 

We  request  all  senior  citizens  clube  to  re- 
examine what  their  club  and  individual 
members  can  do  to  help  their  community. 
This  is  an  obligation  of  senior  citizens.  We 
request  all  senior  citizens  clubs  to  bring 
senior  citizens  month  to  the  attention  of 
their  community  authorities  and  organiza- 
tions, recommending  plans  to  their  city, 
town  and  village  boards.  Let  us  all  work  to- 
gether, so  that  our  celebration  of  May  1965 
as  senior  citizens  month  may  be  a  shining 
example  for  the  Nation  of  what  the  people  of 
Westchester  County  can  do. 

Paitl  Leith.  President. 

Crompond,  N.Y. 

The  following  is  a  letter  which  was  sent 
to  46  mayors  and  supervisors  in  West- 
chester County.  Accompanying  this  let- 
ter was  a  copy  of  the  Senior  Citizens 
Charter. 

Westchester   Council   of   Senior 
Citizens, 

Crompond,  N.Y..  March  3, 1965. 

Dear  Sib:  Enclosed  is  a  statement  on 
"Senior  Citizens  Month — May  1965"  adopted 
by  the  Westchester  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens. It  calls  for  the  widest  pcu^clpatlon  by 
local  government  and  private  agencies  and  of 
the  people  generally  in  observance  of  senior 
citizens  month,  annually  proclaimed  by 
President  Johnson  and  Governor  Rockefeller. 

We  hoped  that  your  city  (town  or  village) 
will  participate  fully  in  this  celebration. 
May  I  make  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  A  discussion  on  senior  citizens  month 
by  yotir  council  (or  board)  (a)  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  celebration,  on  the  situation 
of  the  elderly  in  your  area,  and  whether  im- 
provements can  be  made  by  government  or 
private  action  to  make  the  lot  of  the  senior 
citizens  a  happier  one.  For  example,  health 
care,  housing,  etc.;  (b)  on  whether  or  not  the 
existing  senior  citizens  clubs  are  adequate  to 
meet  the  need:  (I)  the  number  of  clubs; 
(11)  their  capacity;  (ill)  the  nature  of  their 
programs;    (iv)    transportation  problem. 

2.  Selection  of  a  local  committee  on  aging 
as  proposed  by  the  1961  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging.  There  are  only  three  in 
all  of  Westchester  County. 

3.  A  proclamation  on  senior  citizens 
month. 

4.  A  "town  meeting"  to  honor  senior  citi- 
zens, a  certificate  of  award  to  "the  senior 
citizen  of  the  year",  etc.  A  reception  at  city 
(town,  village)  hall.  Awards  to  active  senior 
citizens  In  professional,  artistic  and  business 
circles. 

5.  The  schools,  in  particular,  should  be 
Involved. 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know 
what  action  you  plan  on  this? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pa  to.  Leith. 

President. 


5.  The  right  to  obtain  decent  housing 
suited  to  needs  of  later  years. 

6.  Tlie  right  to  the  moral  and  financial 
support  of  one's  family  so  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  best  Interest  of  the  famUy. 

7.  The  right  to  live  independently,  as  one 
chooses. 

8.  The  right  to  live  and  die  with  dignity. 

9.  The  right  of  access  to  all  knowledge  as 

available  on  how  to  Improve  the  later  years 
of  life. 

OBLIGATIONS 

The  aging,  by  aTailing  themselves  of  edu- 
cational opportunities,  should  endeavor  to 
assume  the  following  obligations  to  the  best 
Of  theh-abUity: 

1.  The  obligation  of  each  citizen  to  pre- 
pare himself  to  become  and  resolve  to  re- 
main active,  alert,  capable,  self-supporting, 
and  useful  so  long  as  health  and  circum- 
stances  permit  and  to  plan  for  ultimate 
retirement. 

2.  The  obligation  to  learn  and  apply  sound 
principles  of  physical  and  mental  health. 

3.  The  obligation  to  seek  and  develc^  po- 
tential avenues  of  service  in  the  years  after 
retirement. 

4.  The  obligation  to  make  available  the 
benefits  of  his  experience  and  knowledge. 

5.  The  obligation  to  endeavor  to  make 
himself  adaptable  to  the  changes  added  years 
will  bring. 

6.  The  obligation  to  attempt  to  maintain 
such  relationships  with  family,  nei^bors, 
and  friends  as  wiU  make  him  a  respected  and 
valued  counselor  throughout  his  later  yettfs. 

The  council  also  soit  special  letters  to 
the  47  school  superlnterulents  and  dis- 
trict principals  In  Westchester  County; 
to  the  47  i^nlor  citizens  clubs  In  the 
county:  aiKl,  to  the  29  newspaper  editors 
wWch  serve  the  county. 

I  am  privileged  to  present  some  of  this 
material  las  it  Is  a  fine  example  of  com- 
munity service  in  action.  I  feel  all  Amer- 
icans sh6^1d  know  of  the  splendid  work 
which  the  Westchester  Council  of  Senior 
Citizen vhas  done,  not  only  hi  preparing 
for  S^or  Citizens  Month  Itself,  but  for 
the  swhrice  It  has  done  by  making  the 
community  aware  of  our  older  Ameri- 
cans. 


Senior  Citizens  Charter 

(Adopted  by  the  1961  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging) 
rights 
Each  of  our  senior  citizens,  regardless  of 
race,  color  or  creed,  is  entitled  to: 

1.  The  right  to  be  useful. 

2.  The  right  to  obtain  employment  based 
on  merit. 

3.  The  right  to  freedom  from  want  in  old 
age. 

4.  The  right  to  a  fair  share  of  the  com- 
munity's recreational,  educational,  and  medi- 
cal resources. 


The  Congretsional  Directory :  A  Veritable 
Treasure  TroTc  of  Information 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, all  of  us  are  prone  to  take  familiar 
things  for  granted  without  considering 
the  work  and  effort  necessary  to  produce 
It.  The  Congressional  EWrectory  Is  an 
excellent  example. 

The  new  directory — laiger  and  con- 
taining more  Information  than  ever  be- 
fore— Is  a  veritable  treasure  trove  of 
valuable  and  useful  data  to  evejy  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  the  executive  branch, 
and  others.  The  table  of  contents  re- 
flects the  extent  of  every  branch  of  our 
Gtovemment.  This  directory,  prepared 
annually  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  contains  a  wealth  of  informa- 
tion suid  we  must  acknowledge  that  with- 
out the  Congressional  Dh-ectory  we  would 
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not  have  at  our  fingertips  a  handy  refer- 
ence of  our  Government  and  its  officials. 
I  want  to  take  this  means  of  expressing 
my  sincere  appreciation  to  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
Senators  Hayden,  Jordan,  and  Scott  and 
Representatives  Burleson,  Hays,  and 
Lipscomb  for  furnishing  the  Congress 
with  such  a  highly  successful  medium  of 
information. 


Return  to  Midway  Important 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  XLLnfois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  today  a  most 
Important  editoiial  which  was  broadcast 
over  radio  station  WIND  in  Chicago  re- 
garding the  return  of  conimercial  traffic 
to  Midway  Airport  in  Chicago. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  respon- 
sible officers  at  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration will  make  every  effort  to 
assist  in  the  reactivation  of  Midway  Air- 
port. 

One  way  that  this  can  be  done  without 
further  delay  is  to  permit  short-runway 
jets  from  selected  areas,  such  as  Midway 
in  Chicago  operating  into  Washington 
National  Airport. 

I  understand  that  the  FAA  is  now  con- 
ducting an  elaborate  survey  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
FAA  could  let  short-runway  jets  Into  Na- 
tional now  from  carefully  selected  areas, 
such  as  La  Guardia.  Chicago's  Midway, 
and  perhaps  from  Dallas  or  Houston  as 
well  as  from  one  of  the  major  Southeast 
aviation  hubs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  WIND  editorial  read 

by  Mr.  Edward  Wallis,  general  manager 
of  WIND,  follows: 

Retttrn  to  Midway  Important 
Chicago  may  rlghtfuUy  take  pride  In  Its 
fine  International  airport — O'Hare  neld — 
the  busiest  air  terminal  in  the  world.  As 
the  hub  of  the  Nation's  air  travel,  the  city 
does  have  one  of  the  finest  airports  any- 
where. But  we  submit  there  are  some  short- 
comings which  need  remedy  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  These  shortcomings  are 
the  direct  result  of  O'Hare  being  the  world's 
busiest  airport.  As  fine  as  it  is.  as  vast  as 
It  Is.  at  times  O'Hare  is  overburdened  witli 
air  traffic. 

We  cite  lasi  Sund.iy  evening  as  an  ex- 
ample. Gusty  winds,  r-.iin  and  low  ceilings 
prevailing  at  an  hour  when  dozens  of  air- 
craft were  scheduled  to  land  or  take  off 
brought  about  a  "stacking"  of  planes  wait- 
ing for  the  one  runway  which  was  deemed 
usable  under  weather  conditions.  One  plane 
from  Atlanta,  for  example,  spent  more  time 
In  the  waiting  pattern  over  Chicago  than 
the  elapsed  time  from  Atlanta  to  Chicago. 
Another  carrier  from  the  East  was  in  the 
holding  pattern  for  nearly  2  hours. 

Never  were  any  lives  in  danger— but  there 
was  extreme  Inconvenience  for  passengers, 
many  of  whom  missed  connecting  flights  at 
O'Hare  because  of  the  delays  caused  by 
"stacking." 

We  maintain  there  is  a  way  to  eliminate 
most  such  Inconveniences  and  Improve  air 
service  In  and  out  of  Chicago.    That  la  the 


Immediate  full  and  complete  reactivation 
of  Midway  Airport  which  can  handle  all 
piston-engined  airplanes  and  the  smaller  Jet 
craft.  At  present,  only  one  »cheduled  air- 
line is  using  the  facilities  of  Midway.  In 
the  Interest  of  serving  their  passengers  more 
efficiently,  others,  we  believe,  should  follow 
suit.  If  Midway  had  been  in  use  last  Sunday 
night,  many  of  the  delays  could  have  been 
shortened  considerably,  if  net  eliminated 
altogether. 

We  urge  the  city  to  continue  its  efforts  to 
reactivate  Midway  and  to  make  Its  use  at- 
tractive financially  to  the  airlines,  all  of 
which  now  using  O'Hare  have  substantial 
financial  investment  In  the  O'Hare  facility. 
Chicago  must  now  Join  with  the  airlines  in 
solving  a  success  problem  so  that  the  vital 
air  transport  Industry  may  continue  to  grow. 
prosper  and  serve.  i 


Rural  Electrification's  Birthday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  j 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF    NORTH    C.^ROLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11.1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  observe  the  30th  anmversai*y 
of  the  real  beginning  of  rurBl  electtifica- 
tion  in  America.  In  this  obsei-vance,  it 
Is  fitting  that  we  bring  special  attention 
to  the  role  which  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration — REA— and  electric 
p>ower  play  in  the  changing  patteiTi  of 
American  agriculture. 

This  is  an  occasion  to  look  back  across 
the  years. 

When  I  entered  the  Conrrrcss  a  little 
more  than  three  decades  ago.  I  immedi- 
ately joined  in  a  movement,  then  in  its 
infancy,  to  turn  on  the  lipht.s  in  rural 
America.  As  a  youne:  Member  of  the 
House,  I  associated  myself  T\ith  the 
Honorable  Sam  Raybum,  of  Texas,  then 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  oti 
Interstate  and  Foreicm  Commerce,  and 
later  to  become  the  gi'cat  and  rea'ered 
Speaker  of  the  House.  "Mr.  Sam" 
sliepped  into  the  forefront  of  a  drive  in 
the  Congress  to  cany  electricity  down 
our  country  roads  to  the  people  who  pro- 
duce our  food  and  fiber.  I  have  no 
greater  pride  of  .sei-\ice  in  the  Congress 
than  my  work  'with  "Mr.  Sam"  to  create 
the  REA.  and  my  subsequent  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  i-ural  clectrirication  move- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  industrial  revolution 
of  the  19th  centm-y  transformed  life  in 
the  cities  but  scarcely  touched  the  fami. 

At  the  turn  of  the  ceiituiy,  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  was  earnintr  his  living  in  a 
way  that  had  changed  but  little  since 
the  days  when  the  first  colonics  were 
established  in  the  New  World.  The 
tools  he  used  were  simple  and  ancient^ — 
the  wheel,  the  lever,  the  block  and  tackle, 
the  plow.  For  most  tasks,  he  had  to  de- 
pend on  the  strength  that  he  and  his 
family  could  supply  and  upon  his  horses 
and  other  animals.  His  chlldreii  studied 
by  the  dim  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp,  and 
his  •wife  was  slave  to  the  wood  range  and 
the  washboard. 

Thirty  years  ago  electricity  for  light 
and  power  and  heat  was  available  to 


people  in  the  cities  and  towns,  providing 
comforts  and  creating  wealth  through 
industrial  production  and  commerce. 
On  a  few  farms  electricity  was  a  luxury 
in  the  first  three  decades  of  this  century. 
For  a  number  of  farm  chores  the  tractor 
and  the  stationary  gasoline  engine  had 
replaced  animal  power  and  hiunan  labor, 
but  in  most  respects  there  was  little  evi- 
dence of  the  progress  which  character- 
ized the  cities. 

Rural  electrification  was  neglected  be- 
cause it  appeared  unprofitable.  In  1923, 
only  9.5  percent  of  the  farms  in  the 
United  States  had  electric  service,  and 
the  economic  depression  of  the  early 
1930's  further  limited  the  electric  com- 
panies' progress  into  farming  areas. 
In  1935,  when  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  created  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  as  an  emergency 
relief  program,  the  figure  for  farms  with 
central  station  electric  seiwice  liad  crept 
to  10.9  percent. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  30  years  of 
REA  loans  and  technical  assistance  m 
rural  electrification,  more  than  98  per- 
cent of  our  farms  are  electrified.  Tlic 
lights  have  been  turned  on  in  rural 
America. 

When  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
in  my  home  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
elsewhere  were  building  their  first  lines, 
some  cooperative  leaders  and  even  REA 
doubted  that  the  average  consumer  would 
use  as  much  as  40  kilowatt-hours  per 
month.  In  1964,  not  yet  30  years  after 
those  first  lines  were  built,  the  average 
consumer  on  the  lines  of  REA  borroweis 
used  451  kilowatt-hours  per  month. 
This  is  more  than  10  times  the  early 
estimates. 

To  grasp  some  idea  of  the  Impact  which 
rural  electrification  has  had  on  agricul- 
ture, we  may  look  at  farm  production. 
The  average  farmer  in  1935  produced 
enough  for  himself  and  10  other  persons; 
today  that  same  average  farmer — or  more 
likely  his  son — produces  at  least  enough 
for  himself  and  32  other  persons.  It  Is 
no  coincidence  that  in  the  same  years 
while  the  rural  consumption  of  electric 
power  showed  such  a  remarkable  in- 
crease, the  individual  farmers'  produc- 
tion of  farm  goods  also  showed  a 
remarkable  increase — 300  percent. 

Certainly  no  one  credits  all  the  in- 
crease to  rural  electrification.  We  know 
that  soil  conservation  practices,  increased 
use  of  fertilizers,  insecticides,  the  tractor, 
improved  breeding  methods,  new  and 
better  roads,  better  selection  of  seed.<^. 
and  a  considerable  list  of  other  develop- 
ments in  the  science  and  practice  of 
farming  all  share  credit  for  improvement 
in  yield  and  quality  of  farm  production. 
But  we  also  must  recognize  that  electric 
power  v.as  a  significant  factor,  and  on 
this  30th  annivcrsaiy  of  REA  we  should 
acknowledge  the  accomplLshments  cf 
REA  under  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
which  Congress  passed  in  1936,  and  of 
the  naral  electric  cooperatives  and  other 
borrowers  of  REA  funds  for  building  the 
lines  that  carry  power  to  this  Nation's 
farms. 

Farmers  have  found  more  than  409 
uses  for  electricity  in  their  homes  and  on 
the  farm.  Farmers  soon  learned  that  a 
1 -horsepower  motor  can  do  as  muc!-. 
work  in  an  hour  as  a  man  can  do  in  a 


day.  Usually  the  more  repetitious  the 
task  and  the  more  drudgery  connected 
with  it,  the  more  easily  an  electric  motor 
can  be  harnessed  to  take  it  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  aspects  of  modem 
farming  would  be  unthinkable  without 
electrification.  Take  dairying  as  just 
one  example.  Three  decades  ago,  dairy- 
ing was  confined  largely  to  Northern 
States.  There  were  many  reasons  for 
this  regionalization  of  dairy  herds. 
Warm  temperatures  in  rural  areas  where 
there  was  no  electric  power  for  cooling 
was  just  one  aspect  of  the  problem. 

Today,  many  of  the  Southern  States 
stand  high  in  the  production  of  milk  and 
milk  products.  The  modem  sanitary 
dairy  depends  on  electric  power  for  its 
very  existence.  Electricity  mixes  the 
feed,  loads  hay  and  silage,  powers  the 
mlUdng  m.achines,  provides  the  hot  water 
for  sterilizing  efluipment,  furnishes  re- 
frigeration, and  even  ventilates  and 
cleans  the  barn. 

The  same  advantages  apply  to  many 
other  aspects  of  farming. 

Rural  electrification  helped  make  the 
revolution  in  agriculture  possible.  It 
also  offers  the  solutions  for  many  of  the 
problems  arising  from  the  great  changes 
in  agriculture  that  we  are  witnessing. 
For  about  half  the  farms  in  the  United 
States,  the  farm  families  themselves  own 
the  electric  systems  that  have  become 
such  important  farm  tools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  inequality  still  contrasts 
the  cost  of  electricity  in  the  cities  with 
what  rural  people  have  to  pay.  Even 
with  all  the  progress  which  has  been 
made,  farm  families  and  other  con- 
sumers on  the  lines  of  REA  borrowers 
pay  on  the  average  24  percent  more  than 
urban  consiuners  for  250  kilowatt-hours 
of  electric  power.  For  500  kilowatt- 
hours,  the  difference  averages  19  percent. 

The  reasons  for  this  disparity  are  e?.sy 
to  understand.  REA  borrowers,  serving 
thinly  populated  territory,  average  3.3 
consumers  per  mile  of  line.    By  contrast, 

the  urban  based  companies  average  33.2 
per  mile  of  line. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  be  thankful 
on  this  3Qth  anniversary  of  REIA  that 
the  hard  fight  is  being  won,  day  by  day, 
to  pull  down  the  cost  of  electricity  for 
imral  America.  On  this  occasion,  I 
salute  the  rural  electrification  movement 
and  all  the  farm  families  and  others  who 
have  brought  the  blessings  of  electricity 
to  rural  America. 


See  the  U.S.A.,  Says  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  12. 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vice  Pres- 
ident Hubert  H.  Humphrey  has  given  an 
excellent  review  of  the  work  of  the  John- 
son-Hiunphrey  administration  to  en- 
courage tourist  travel  within  the  United 
States.     Vice  President   Humphrey,   as 


chairman  of  the  Cabinet  task  force  on 
travel,  spoke  before  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Travel  Organiza- 
tions here  in  Washington  and  urged  pri- 
vate travel  groupre  to  cooperate  in  a  See 
the  U.S.A.  program. 

President  Johnson  has  just  apE>ointed 
Mr.  Robert  Short  of  Minneapolis  as  na- 
tional chairman  for  "See  the  U.S.A." 
Mr.  Short  is  president  and  owner  of 
Admiral /Merchant  Motor  Freight,  Inc., 
the  Los  Angeles  Lakers  and  a  number  of 
other  businesses.  His  leadership  of  this 
program  brings  promise  of  a  \1gorous, 
effective  campaign  of  expansion  of  our 
domestic  tourist  industry.  All  who  are 
interested  in  seeing  an  increase  in  tour- 
ist business  here  at  home  will  find  the 
Vice  President's  speech  encouraging. 

The  speech  follows: 

Remarks  by  Vick  President  Hxtbert  H. 
httmphret  at  nation  al.  association  of 
Travel  Organizations,  Washington,  D.C, 
Mat  12,  1965 

I  am  highly  pleased  to  meet  today  with  my 
friends  of  the  travel  Industry. 

As  you  know,  I  am  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's special  Cabinet  task  force  on  travel. 
That  task  force  was  formed  3  months  ago  by 
the  President  as  a  means  of  meeting  some 
of  our  balance-of-payments  difficulties. 
Other  members  of  the  task  force  include  Sec- 
retary Conner;  Secretary-  Fowler;  Secretary 
Udall;  Gov.  Buford  Ellington,  Director  of 
the  Oflace  of  Emergency  Planning;  and  Sar- 
gent Shriver  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

All  of  us  have  been  giving  oxir  attention  to 
this  Important  progTam. 

There  Is  no  question  that  o\ir  so-called 
travel  gap  contributes  to  our  balance-of- 
I>ayments  deficit.  Last  year  Americnns  trav- 
eling overseas  spent  $1.1  billion  more  over- 
seas than  foreign  visit-ors  spent  here.  If  we 
add  the  money  spent  by  Americans  on  for- 
eign-flag airlines  and  steamship  tickets,  our 
travel  gap  stood  at  fl.6  billion — almost  half 
of  our  1964  payments  deficit. 

I  remind  you  of  these  facts  because  travel 
Is  one  of  the  places  where  we  can  meet  our 
payments  problem. 

President  Johnson,  in  establishing  our 
travel  task  force,  made  It  clear  that  the 
need  was  for  a  positive  program  which  would 
encourage  more  foreign  visitors  to  come  to 
the  United  States  and  which  would  stimulate 
greater  travel  here   by  our  own   citizens, 

(And  may  I  say  to  our  friends  here  repre- 
senting Canada  and  Mexico:  you,  too,  can 
gain  from  the  increased  niunber  of  tourists 
we  hope  to  draw  to  this  continent.) 

I  wish  to  emphasize  again  today  that  this 
administration  Is  not  adopting  a  restrictive 
p>ollcy  on  travel.  We  have  stood  too  long  for 
liberalized  travel,  for  removal  of  travel  bar- 
riers, and  for  lowering  of  travel  costs  to 
change  our  minds  now. 

How  then  do  we  reduce  the  travel  gap? 

First  of  all,  we  must  do  more  to  encour- 
age increased  travel  to  the  United  Su.tes  by 
people  from  overseas.  I  was  cosponFor  of 
legislation  4  years  ago  which  authorized  es- 
tablishment of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  within 
the  Depajtment  of  Commerce.  (And  I  note 
that  Congressman  Al  Ullm.^n',  another  spon- 
sor of  that  legislation,  is  here  today.) 

The  Travel  Service  has  done  an  excellent 
Job  within  the  limits  of  its  small  staff  and 
snaall  budget,  just  as  NATO  has  done  on  an 
even  sm.iller  scale  at  home. 

The  Travel  Service  has  requested  from 
Congress  a  budget  increase  of  $500,000 
this  year.  This  request  deserves  your  whole- 
hearted support.  But  even  with  the  Increase, 
the  total  Travel  Service  budget  wUl  be  only 
$3.5  million — and  that  is  not  enough  to  do 
the  Job  overseas. 


We  have  chosen  a  second  way  to  reduce 
the  travel  gap.  Legislation  has  been  pro- 
posed to  reduce  from  $100  to  $50  the  duty- 
free allowance  to  returning  travelers.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  this  proposal  i&  not  meant 
to  keep  Americans  at  home.  It  Is  meant  to 
discourage  unnecessary  spending  overseas. 

The  third  and  final  part  of  our  program 
is  an  ambitious  and  positive  See  the  U.S.A. 
program  here  in  the  United  States.  I  am 
highly  encouraged  by  what  many  private 
companies  and  industry  associations  have  al- 
ready undertaken  to  promote  the  See  the 
U.SA.  theme  during  this  travel  season.  I 
commend  those  of  you  here  today  who  have 
done  this. 

Some  of  you  have  not  chosen  to  Include 
the  See  the  U.S.A.  theme  in  your  promotion 
this  spring  and  summer.  That  of  cotuse  is 
your  choice. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  that  there  haa 
never  been  a  better  time  to  tise  this  theme. 

President  Johnson  and  this  administration 
have  thrown  their  full  supjKjrt  behind  de- 
velopment of  our  domestic  travel  Industry. 
The  members  of  our  Cabinet  task  force  are 
actively  doing  things  to  aid  the  program. 
All  of  us  are  publicizing  the  effort.  These 
last  2  days,  for  Instance,  Secretary  Udall  has 
accompanied  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mrs.  Hiunphrey, 
and  wives  of  several  Cabinet  members  on  a 
tour  tlirough  the  State  of  Virginia  to  focus 
attention  on  tourist  attractions  there.  I 
have  appeared  several  times  on  national  ra- 
dio and  television  on  before  of  the  See  the 
U.S.A.  program,  and  so  have  other  members 
of  our  task  force. 

The  program,  In  addition,  ties  In  closely 
with  the  President's  highway  and  beautlfl- 
catlon  programs.  It  also  ties  In  with  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  and  other  major  tour- 
ist events  throughout  the  country. 

We  in  Government  £ire  doing  our  best  to 
create  the  best  possible  climate  for  develop- 
ment of  tourism. 

We  ask  you  to  capitalize  on  that  climate. 
All  of  us  stand  to  gain. 

I  would  like  now  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  tell  you  what  our  Cabinet  task  force  has 
been  doing. 

Secretary  Udall  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  have  played  a  most  active  role.  The 
National  Park  Service  has  made  this  spring 
a  thorough  inventory  of  all  Its  facilities  and 
the  tourist  facilities  of  our  States.  We  know 
now  just  where  more  and  better  facilities  are 
needed,  and  where  present  excellent  facili- 
ties are  not  being  properly  publicized  or  used. 
And  we  are  taking  steps  to  do  better. 

In  addition,  the  Interior  Department  has ' 
established    a    special    task    force    on   Wash-^ 
ington,  DC.    The  objective  of  this  group  is' 
to  make  Washington,  DC.  a  pilot  project  for 
tourism. 

This  Interior  Department  task  force  has 
set  for  itself  an  October  deadline  to  give  us 
a  full  proposal  on  long-range  development  of 
tourism  In  Washington.  D.C.  But  in  the 
meantime,  the  Interior  Department  task 
force  is  doing  things  to  make  Washington 
a  better  place  to  visit  in  1965. 

Befo"e  this  task  force  has  completed  its 
work,  we  expect  to  see  a  National  Visitors 
Center  in  Washington — perhaps  at  Union 
Station.  At  this  center,  newcomers  to  Wash- 
ington could  arrange  their  entire  visit  to  the 
city,  from  guided  toxirs  to  hotel  accommoda- 
tions. 

They  could  also  receive  information  on 
tourist  attractions  in  Washington  and  be 
given  orientation  on  U.S.  history  and  Gov- 
erximent. 

The  center  could  also  provide  restaurants 
and  parlcing  space  and  serve  as  a  terminal 
for  a  visitor  transport  system  to  reduce  auto- 
mobile and  bus  congestion  downtown. 

We  also  expect  to  see  youth  hostels  In 
Washington  where  student*  can  get  Inex- 
pensive lodging.  We  expect  to  see  expanded 
parking  faculties  for  tourists. 
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We  expect  to  see  new  tourist  literature 
In  a  number  of  foreign  languages.  We  ex- 
pect to  see  better  hotisekeeping  throughout 
the  city  and  an  effective  cleanup  drive. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, working  with  private  Interests  and 
other  Government  agencies  in  Washington, 
we  plan  to  tvUlj  realize  Washington's  po- 
tential as  a  tourist  attraction. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  plays 
a  role  in  our  Cabinet  task  force  because 
travel  is  an  Indiistry  which  benefits  under- 
developed areas  of  our  country  and  which 
employs  low-skill  people.  Sargent  Shriver  is 
working  now  with  public  and  private  agen- 
cies to  increase  employment  opportunity 
through  tourism. 

The  Treasiiry  Department  plays  an  Im- 
portant part  in  our  task  force  because  it  fol- 
lows, of  course,  the  balance-of-payments 
situation.  But  in  additon,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment is  acting  through  the  n.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  to  extend  the  best  possible  wel- 
come to  all  foreign  visitors  to  this  country. 
The  welcome  these  visitors  receive  often 
determines  how  long  they  will  stay  and 
whether  they  will  ever  be  back  again. 

The  Dei>artment  of  Commerce  is  repre- 
sented on  our  task  force  because  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service  is  housed  there.  Beyond  this, 
the  Commerce  Department  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent Job  of  soliciting  cooperation  of  pri- 
vate Industry  in  closing  our  balance-of- 
payments  gap — including  the  travel  gap. 

Governor  Ellington,  who  works  with  all 
the  Nation's  Governors,  has  been  active  in 
alerting  our  States  and  State  tourist  de- 
partments to  the  unrealized  benefits  which 
tourism  can  bring  to  their  States.  I  think 
all  oxir  States  today  are  far  more  aware  than 
they  were  a  few  weeks  ago  of  the  dollars 
and  cents  that  can  come  into  their  States 
through  toiirlsm.  And  they  are  undertaking 
new  programs  of  cooperation  among  them- 
eelves,  with  Federal  agencies,  and  with  local 
private  industry. 

I  have  also  been  assigned  by  the  President 
the  task  of  liaison  with  the  Nation's  mayors, 
city  managers,  and  county  officials.  I  have 
called  their  attention,  too,  to  the  benefits 
tourism  can  bring  to  their  areas. 

But  despite  our  efforts  within  Govern- 
ment, the  greatest  role  in  the  See  the  U.S.A. 
program  mvist  be  played  by  the  private 
sector. 

The  most  valuable  thing  we  in  Government 
can  do  In  this  task  is  to  extend  our  full 
cooperation  to  Initiatives  by  private  Indus- 
try. We  are  ready  to  help  you  where  you 
need  help. 

The  President  last  week  appointed  my  good 
friend,  Robert  Short,  of  Minneapolis,  as  na- 
tional chairman  of  a  private  industry  See 
the  U.S.A.  program.  I  have  known  Bob 
for  many  years.  He  is  energetic  and  has 
great  imagination.  If  there's  a  man  In  this 
country  to  make  See  the  U.S.A.  a  success, 
it  Is  Bob  Short. 

I  know  that  Bob  has  met  in  the  past  few 
days  with  representatives  of  the  travel  In- 
dustry— in  fact,  with  a  number  of  you  in 
this  room.  He  is  forming  a  private  industry 
comxnittee  and  is  soliciting  funds  and  staff 
to  do  a  job. 

There  is  hardly  an  industry  in  this  country 
which  does  not  benefit  directly  or  indirectly 
from  tourism.  But  let's  be  quite  frank.  In 
the  past,  many  of  you  have  not  been  to- 
gether In  fully  developing  that  benefit. 

In  Bob's  hands  is  the  task  of  encouraging 
and  developing  a  common  effort,  cutting 
across  company  and  industry  lines.  The 
President  hopes,  and  I  hope,  that  you  will 
extend  your  full  cooperation  to  Bob  as  his 
private    Industry    program    gets    underway. 

The  success  of  that  program  will  depend 
upon  Bob  Short's  initiative  and  the  initiative 
of  those  working  with  him. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  that  all  of 
you  who  benefit  from  tourism  know  that 


your  own  self-interest  and  jwoflts  can  be 
served  by  such  cooperation. 

There  is  research  to  be  done.  There  Is 
promotion  to  be  done.  There  is  a  greater 
need  for  travel  packages.  There  is  the  need 
to  look  at  your  costs. 

The  travel  industry  has  hardly  touched 
the  surface  of  its  potential.  Tou  know  the 
travel  statistics.  Those  of  you  in  the  hotel 
business  are  painfully  aware  of  the  65 -per- 
cent national  average  occup>aacy  rate — while 
only  40  percent  of  our  people  have  ever 
spent  a  night  in  a  hotel  or  n»tel. 

Tou  in  the  airlines  know  that  80  per- 
cent of  our  citizens  have  never  been  in  a 
plane. 

You  In  the  State  tourist  departments 
know  that  more  than  80  million  Americans 
took  no  trip  anywhere  last  year. 

All  of  MB  are  well  aware  that  more  than 
half  of  our  people  have  never  been  more 
than  200  miles  away  from  home. 

This  is  the  year,  and  thk  Is  the  sea- 
son when  we  intend  to  do  something  about 
this.    I  call  on  all  of  you  here  today : 

Devote  yourself  to  this  effort  through  your 
own  companies. 

Work  through  your   trade  associations. 

Join  wholeheartedly  In  the  efforts  of  Bob 
Short  and  his  private  industry  committee. 

And  in  your  efforts,  be  fully  assured  that 
we  in  Government  are  fully  behind  you. 

When  these  things  have  been  done,  I  am 
confident  that  our  domestic  tourist  industry 
can  be  fully  developed.  When  it  is,  this 
country  can  be  a  magnet  for  tourists — tour- 
ists from  within  our  country  and  from  other 
countries.  An  underdeveloped  Industry  can 
be  fully  developed.  Our  travel  gap  can  be 
a  travel  surplus. 


Coast  Guard  Lives  Up  to  Motto  of 
Vigilance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  -BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  too  often  overlook  the  magnificent 
job  performed  for  America  by  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard.  The  fact  that  they  are 
always  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  step  In 
on  a  moment's  notice  wherever  needed  Is 
a  true  credit  to  them  and  deserves  our 
full  ccnmiendatlon. 

The  enclosed  editorial  entitled  "Coast 
Guard  Lives  Up  to  Motto  of  Vigilance," 
recently  appeared  in  the  San  Diego  Union 
and  I  am  moved  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Coast  Guard  Ljves  Up  to  Motwj  of  Vigilance 

The  news  that  the  U.S.  Ctoast  Guard  would 
assign  17  cutters  to  the  unfolding  crisis 
in  southeast  Asia  received  modest  and  pass- 
ing mention  in  the  flow  of  daCy  news. 

In  a  sense,  that  modest  news  mention 
was  in  Itself  typical  of  the  way  the  Coast 
Guard  operates. 

Tireless  dedication  and  the  striving  for 
perfection  come  first.  Public  recognition  al- 
most seems  incidental. 

The  full  measure  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
selfless  service  and  dedication,  however,  is 
in  the  proud  tradition  of  its  history  and  In 
its  motto:  Semper  Paratus — Always  Vigilant. 

Vigilant  it  has  been  since  the  tirst  10 
"Revenue  Marine"  boats  were  launched  near- 
ly 175  years  ago  to  guard  the  coast  against 


smugglers.  Por  8  years  the  Coast  Guard  was 
the  United  States  only  naval  force.  Its  pro- 
tection played  a  large  role  In  getting  the 
foundliiig  Republic  off  on  a  sound  economic 
footing. 

Since  then.  In  peace  and  in  war.  the  Coast 
Guard  has  been  an  indispensable  arm  of  the 
Government.  In  peace,  the  Guard  as  an 
everyday  routine  saves  lives,  protects  prop- 
erty, enforces  laws,  mans  lighthouses,  and 
forms  a  link  of  boats  across  the  oceans  for 
defense  and  to  collect  weather  data. 

In  wars  it  has  distinguished  Itself  time 
and  again.  It  was  In  the  thick  of  the  W.ir 
of  1812  and  1898.  In  World  War  I  the  Coast 
Guard  lost  more  lives  in  proportion  to  its 
strength  than  any  other  service. 

Coast  Guardsmen  were  manning  many  of 
the  landing  craft  that  landed  troops  on  the 
bloody  islands  of  the  Pacific  during  World 
War  n.     They  were  at  Korea  also. 

It  is  not  all  at  surprising  to  learn  that 
the  Coast  Guard  will  play  a  role  in  the  battle 
for  freedom  in  Vietnam.  In  fa^,  It  would 
be  surprising  If  it  did  not.  The  Coast  Guard 
is  especially  experienced  In  coastal  patrols 
and  control  of  smuggling  of  the  t3T>e  carried 
on    by    Vietcong   guerrillas    and   junks. 

When  the  Coast  Guard  was  formed  in  1790 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, said  he  wanted  a  service  to  '"attach 
men  to  their  duty  by  a  sense  of  honor." 

The  service  has  quietly  lived  up  to  the 
fullest  measure  of  the  goal. 


Canada 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12. 1965 

Mrs.  GREFTTTHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  i> 
an  interesting  fact  that  the  average 
Canadian  lives  about  50  miles  from  the 
United  States-Canadian  border.  Three- 
quarters  of  all  Canadians  live  within  200 
miles  of  the  border.  We  can  assume  from 
this  estimation  that  every  citizen  of  Can- 
ada at  one  time  in  his  life  will  enter  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  as  Americans, 
we  need  to  be  more  informed  about  our 
neighbors.  Mark  Ethridge.  Jr.,  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  E>etroit  Free  Press,  has 
written  a  series  of  articles  on  the  prob- 
lems and  prospects  of  Canada.  The  sec- 
ond article  follows: 

Split  Inevitable?  Concessions  Fail  To  Quiet 
Rebel  Qitebec 

(  Note. — In  the  second  of  a  four-part  series 
on  the  problems  and  prospects  facing  Canada. 
Free  Press  Associate  Editor  Mark  Ethridge, 
Jr.,  examines  the  split  between  French  and 
English-speaking  Canada.) 

(By  Mark  Ethridge,  Jr.) 

If  the  political  leaders  of  Quebec  could  get 
together  on  what  they  want  frcMn  Ottawa, 
they  might  get  it. 

But  like  the  leaders  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  the  United  States,  the  Quebe- 
cois  are  themselves  divided,  bitter,  quarrel- 
some, competing  for  leadership. 

S(»ne.  most  notably  the  able  and  articulate 
provincial  Premier  Jean  Leaage,  talk  like  a 
Martin  Luther  King,  donandlng  eq\iallty 
with  English-speaking  Canada,  but  abjuring 
violence  of  separatism. 

Others — ^the  young,  generally  well-educated 
inhabitants  of  the  beatnik  ooOee  houses  of 
Montreal — talk  about  a  Quebec  nation,  going 
It  alone  allied  to  France.   The  coffee-housers, 
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like  the  Muslims  in  the  United  States,  are  a 
liny  minority,  but  they  make  an  awful  din. 

Two  years  ago  in  Montreal,  the  FLQ  ter- 
rorist youths  panicked  the  suburban  area  of 
Westmount  by  blowing  up  mall  boxes  as  sj-m- 
bols  of  royal  authority. 

More  often,  though,  when  they  speak  of 
the  legalisms  of  "going  it  alone,"  the  leaders 
of  Quebec  conjure  up  images  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, the  19th  century  politician  who  devel- 
oped the  doctrine  of  interposition  and  re- 
signed from  the  Vice  Presidency  to  defend 
the  States  right  of  his  native  South  Carolina. 
The  British  North  America  Act  of  1867,  said 
a  Montreal  professor  quoting  Canada's  found- 
ing fathers,  recently  set  up  a  system  of  two 
races,  two  languages,  two  religious  beliefs,  two 
sets  of  laws — two  systems  of  everything. 

Quebec  adopted  British  criminal  law.  but 
was  allowed  to  keep  French  civil  law.  The 
schools  in  Quebec  are  run  by  the  churches, 
with  separate  but  equal  facilities  for  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants. 

Now,  they  say,  French  culture  and  French 
traditions  are  threatened.  Encroaching  fed- 
eral btireaucracy  is  destroying  the  provincial 
iiidependence  of  Quebec.  The  trend  must  be 
reversed. 

Historically,  their  lament  Is  parallel  in  time 
and  circumstance  either  to  the  Old  Confed- 
eracy of  John  Calhoun  or  the  new  nationalism 
of  Africa  and  Asia.  In  either  case,  the  talk 
is  tough,  the  determination  seems  real.  They 
want  it  their  way  or  else. 

A  more  moderate  view  of  French  Canadian 
demands,  though,  was  taken  In  the  same  con- 
versation by  a  Montreal  newspaper  editor, 
who  likened  the  problem  to  a  man  sitting  on 
your  hat. 

-He  Is  so  large,  and  the  hat  is  so  small."  the 
editor  said,  "that  he  does  not  know  it.  And 
when  you  ask  him  please  to  get  off  your  hat, 
he  asks,  'What  hat?"  What  we  want  is 
Canadian  recognition  of  the  Quebecois  as 
equal  citizens." 

Specifically,  he  said,  French  Canadians 
want  the  right  to  communicate  with  their 
Government — which  means  that  all  Govern- 
ment functionaries  in  areas  where  French- 
-speaking Canadians  live  must  speak  French 
as  well  as  English.  They  want  to  be  able  to 
continue  French  education  for  the  children 
outside  Quebec.  About  a  million  French 
Canadians  live  in  the  nine  other  provinces, 
.^nd  they  want  the  right  to  earn  a  living 
knowing  only  French. 

This,  economically,  is  a  sore  point  across 
the  width  and  breadth  of  Quebec.  Just  com- 
ing into  it5  own  industrially,  Quebecois  see 
Canadian  companies  building  plants  in  Que- 
bec, appointing  English-speaking  managers, 
and  then  finding  themselves  denied  jobs  be- 
cause they  know  only  French. 

One  of  the  great  recent  triumphs  for 
Quebecois.  in  fact,  was  when  the  blueprints 
for  a  new  hydroelectric  plant  on  the  Mani- 
couagan  River  in  Quebec  were  prepared  last 
month  in  both  French  and  English. 

Tlie  problem  is  not  one  simply  of  pride. 
It  is  serious  to  the  point  that  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson  last  year  ap- 
pointed a  Commission  of  Biculturallsm  and 
Bilinguali.'^m. 

In  its  firrt  interim  report  recently,  the  B 
and  B  Commission,  as  it  is  called,  said  that 
Canada,  "without  being  fully  conscious  of 
the  fact,  is  passing  through  the  greatest 
crisis  in  its  history.  The  source  of  the  crisis 
lies  in  the  Province  of  Quebec;  that  fact 
could  be  established  without  an  extensive 
inquiry.  If  it  should  persist  and  gather 
momentum,  it  could  destroy  Canada." 

It  could,  says  Premier  Lesage  both  threat- 
eningly and  appealing,  but  he  hopes  it  won't. 
To  avoid  the  crisis,  Canadians  must  adapt 
themselves  to  what  he  calls  "the  French 
fact." 

"I  must  state  it  very  clearly,"  he  said  in 
St.  Catherines,  Ont.,  la-st  month.  "Canadians 
must  either  adapt  themselves  to  this  new 
fact  or  else  accept  that  Canada  will  evolve 
in  a  world  entirely  of  Us  own  making. 


"Alas,   there   Is   no   other   choice." 

Lesage,  one  of  the  leaders  of  Quebec's 
quiet  revolution,  is  a  persuasive  speaker. 
Equally  fluent  in  French  and  English  (to  a 
recent  Joint  meeting  of  Canadian  and 
American  newspaper  editors  he  spoke  in  both 
without  translating  for  either),  he  spends 
much  of  his  time  pressing  on  the  Ottawa 
government  his  own  demands,  while  at  the 
same  time  Insisting  that  they  are  the  mini- 
mtims  which  French  Canadians  will  accept. 

Tliough  Quebecois  argue,  as  in  ttie  story 
about  the  hat,  that  the  rest  of  Canada  does 
not  hear  them,  the  evidence  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  in  Ottawa  does — and  it 
rankles  the  non-French. 

In  less  than  2  years  in  office,  and  working 
with  a  coalition  of  parties  to  form  a  majority 
(of  265  seats  he  holds  only  129,  including  47 
from  Quebec),  Lester  Pearson  has: 

1.  Hauled  down  the  Red  Ensign,  symbolic 
of  ties  to  Britain,  and  replaced  it  with  the 
inoffensive  Maple  Leaf  Flag; 

2.  Provided  a  Job  preference  in  the  civil 
service  to  redress  the  imbalance  between 
French  and  English; 

3.  Changed  the  name  of  Trans-Canada 
Airlines  to  Air  Canada,  in  keeping  vrith  the 
French  style  of  Air  Prance; 

4.  Agreed  that  Quebec  could  "opt  out"  of 
Joint  Federal-provincial  programs  such  as 
old-age  assistance  without  loss  of  income. 
Already  Quebec  has  withdrawn  from  29  of 
of  46  such  programs; 

5.  Watched  without  public  irritation  as 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  doing  his  best  to  Inflame 
the  wound,  and  the  Province  of  Quebec 
signed  a  $2  million  educational  exchange 
treaty  under  which  France  is  seeking  to  in- 
still even  more  French  culture  to  Quebec. 
The  province  already  has  a  trade  and  tourist 
mission  in  Paris,  serving  all  the  business  and 
promotional  functions  of  a  consulate. 

6.  Launched  a  campaign  with  Lesage  to 
"repatriate  the  Constitution."  Under  the 
British  North  American  Act,  which  includes 
Canada's  Constitution,  any  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  must  go  to  England  for  ap- 
proval. The  gesture  Is  automatic,  but  it's 
somewhat  embarrassing  for  an  independent 
nation. 

Originally,  Quebec  was  opposed  to  the  plan. 
They  have  looked  upon  London  as  a  safe- 
guard, because  the  tensions  of  Ottawa  don't 
extend  to  the  British  Isles.  But  now  Lesage 
supports  the  plan  on  the  grounds  that  the 
revised  Constitution  would  break  the  last 
legislative  links  with  London  and  would  open 
the  way  for  a  "special  status"  for  Quebec. 

This  in  tvirn  antagonizes  the  French  ex- 
tremists, who  say  the  change  would  put 
Quebec  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  nine  prov- 
inces. And  it  also  antagonizes  Pearson, 
who  denies  that  Quebec  will  get  any  special 
status. 

John  Diefenbaker,  the  former  Prime  Min- 
ister and  leader  of  the  conservative  opposi- 
tion in  Ottawa,  chooses  publicly  to  agree  with 
Lesage's  interpretation,  and  denounces  the 
proposal  as  a  giveaway  of  federal  rights. 

Meanwhile,  the  separatists  also  put  pres- 
sure on  Lesage  inside  Quebec,  saying  that 
Pearson's  concessions  don't  go  far  enough, 
and  that  Lesage's  goals  of  equality  are  dream 
stuff. 

It  would  be  foolish,  says  Rene  Levesque. 
Natural  Resources  Minister  in  Quebec,  to 
devote  the  best  of  our  energies  to  propagating 
the  doubtful  advantages  of  biculturallsm.  If 
French  culture  is  to  spread,  if  the  French 
language  is  to  be  respected,  that  will  depend 
on  the  vigor,  on  the  economic  and  political 
importance  of  Quebec. 

Or.  as  a  French  Canadian  farmer  told  the 
B  and  B  Commission,  "Either  we  get  to  be 
understood  when  we  speak  French  any\^'here 
in  Canada,  or  we  get  out." 

•Will  they?  Hopefully,  Lesage  says  no.  So 
does  Saskatchewan's  Premier  Ross  Thatcher, 
who  Is  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of 
unity. 

But  lending  truth  to  the  words  of  the  B 
and  B  Interim  rej>ort  that  English  Canadians 


don't  understand  the  situation.  Pearson's 
Agriculture  Minister  Harry  Hays,  a  cattle 
baron  from  Alberta,  says,  "This  Is  a  crisis? 
Why  man,  in  Canada  we  have  a  crisis  a  day, 
often  every  hour  on  the  hour,  and  this  will 
blow  over  same  as  the  rest." 

In  the  coffee  houses  of  Montreal,  in  the 
Parliament  of  Quebec,  and  the  fishing  vil- 
lages along  the  St.  LawTcnce.  they  dont 
think  so. 


The  Nile  Dictator  Reaches  Ont  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  12. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lo'snng  article  detaUs  the  latest  aggres- 
sive designs  of  the  Egyptian  dictator  on 
one  of  his  neighbors — this  time  Libya. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  May  9.  1965.  and 
follows: 

Nasser  Looks  Covetously  at  Libya,  Friend 

OF  Untted  States 

(By  Seymour  Freidin) 

London. — A  duel  in  the  desert  sun.  defl- 
mtely  detrimental  to  American  politlcoeco- 
nomlc  Interests,  is  building  up  swiftly  to  the 
straining  point  without  much  outside  atten- 
tion. 

An  impending  showdown  between  a  three- 
way  alliance,  led  by  pro-Nasser  agents  and 
political  forces,  and  the  rather  flimsy  re- 
gime of  King  Idris.  of  Libya,  looms  as  the 
next  big  test  for  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle 
East. 

One  port«nt  of  developments  will  be  the 
restilts  of  yesterday's  general  elections,  the 
second  in  less  than  a  year. 

On  the  perimeter  of  north  Africa,  smack 
between  long  frontiers  with  Algeria  and 
Egypt  and  a  wedge  of  Tunisia  to  the  north- 
west, Libya  Is  a  sort  of  sitting  duck  for  sub- 
version. Its  population,  sparse  and  mostly 
nomadic  (total:  1,559,399  for  so  vast  a  stretch 
of  barren  real  estate),  is  an  easy  target  for 
takeover  tactics  made  in  Cairo. 

Bogged  down  in  his  armed  expeditionary 
quest  to  grab  tlie  Yemen,  President  Nasser  of 
Egypt  casts  covetous  eyes  at  Libya  as  an  al-  ^ 
ternatlve  to  a  qluck  victory — and  cash  rev- 
enue. He  looked  longingly  last  year  in  the 
same  direction  for  the  same  reason. 

But  immediate  persuasion  from  the  West 
kept  aged,  frail,  and  myopic  King  Idris  on  a 
throne  he  was  ready  to  yield.  At  stake  are 
not  simply  U.S. -operated  Wheelus  Field  in 
western  Libya  and  British  RAP  enclaves  in 
the  east,  but  dividend -paying  oil  fields  and 
a  great  pipeline  bringing  "black  gold"  to 
coastal  ports. 

Broke,  with  bad  credit.  President  Nasser 
recently  sharpened  his  sights  on  Libya.  To 
avoid  some  political  mistakes  made  last  time, 
including  rather  surprising  local  Independent 
reaction.  President  Nasser's  troubleshooters 
appear  to  have  contrived  a  working  alliance. 

They  have  made  common  cause  with  the 
Communists  in  Libya,  a  small  and  outlawed 
organization  but  highly  disciplined  and  with 
good  connections  with  the  Italian  party.  In- 
terestingly, they  made  their  original  con- 
tacts wltli  Italian  Communists  while  Musso- 
lini tried  to  create  his  fool's  paradise  of  em- 
pire in  Libya. 

BAATH.  TOO 

The  second  group  with  whom  the  Nasser- 
ites  have  hammered  out  working  agreement 
are  the  Baath  Socialists,  who  only  appeared 
In  effective  force  In  Libya  the  last  couple  of 
years.     As   recently    as   last    October,    these 
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three  political  forces  were  undercutting  each 
other,  even  Informing  on  one  another. 

A  serious  reappraisal  by  President  Nasser, 
after  his  war  in  the  Yemen  did  not  come  to 
a  successful  conclusion,  led  to  the  three-way 
deal.  He  got  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Syrian  Baatb  Party,  which  calls  itself  the 
real  Arab  Socialist  force.  Through  its  lead- 
ers, his  agents  were  able  to  contact  colleagues 
In  Libya. 

The  Communists  were  wooed  by  Baath  in 
Syria  and  simultaneously  in  Egypt  by  Presi- 
dent Nasser.  His  high-level  sessions  with 
the  rising  star  of  the  Soviet  Presidixim,  Alex- 
ander Shelepln,  also  paved  the  way  for  relax- 
ing official  Egyptian  suspicions  against  Com- 
munists. President  Nasser  in  turn  got  some 
quick  credit,  but  he  will  be  picking  cotton  to 
pay  off  the  Russians  for  years  to  come. 

Since  President  Nasser's  nonalinement  had 
been  placed  firmly  along  side  Soviet  policies, 
Baath  in  Syria  regarded  its  Communists  with 
a  kindlier  eye.  Even  Khaled  Blqdash,  veter- 
an international  Communist  apparatus 
operative,  has  had  talks  with  Syrian  Govern- 
ment people  and  Baath  leaders,  whom  he  is 
sworn  to  llqxiidate  one  day. 

Preliminaries  over,  it  required  Just  under 
4  months  to  make  these  three  forces  in 
Libya  a  working  alliance.  President  Nasser 
showed  no  interest  in  the  fact  that  the  Libyan 
Communists  are  illegal.  His  people,  includ- 
ing hxindreds  of  teachers,  stopped  being  op- 
posed and  went  Into  political  business  with 
Communist  cadres. 

They  shared  their  information  anu  plans 
with  the  Baath,  which  was  the  last  to  volim- 
teer  to  cooperate.  Slogans  are  held  high  for 
Arab  socialism  (which  nobody  has  really 
been  able  to  define)  against  foreign  bases, 
meaning  American  and  British,  and,  finally, 
republicanism  and  no  monarchy. 

Except  on  the  highest  government-to-gov- 
ernment levels,  little  mention  ever  is  made 
of  all  that  oil  so  recently  developed  in  Libya. 
Fierce  criticism  is  spread  about  lack  of  dis- 
tribution among  Libyans  of  the  oil  Income. 
President  Nasser's  propagandists  and  polit- 
ical troubleshooters  carefully  shun  discus- 
sion of  how  he  hurts  for  that  money. 

In  the  last  few  years,  because  of  mam- 
moth cash  outlays  for  rocketry  designed  by 
ex-Nazi  scientists  for  use  against  Israel,  vast 
spending  programs  for  propaganda  and  the 
burden  of  war  in  the  Yemen,  Egypt's  low 
standard  of  living  has  dropped. 

Simultaneously,  the  population  has  shot 
up,  from  about  '21  million  In  1950  to  26  mil- 
lion this  year.  If  the  United  States,  for 
example,  canceled  its  grain  assistance.  Presi- 
dent Nasser  would  have  to  buy  it  or  pull 
out  of  the  war  in  the  Yemen. 

Rather  than  renege  on  his  own  war,  Presi- 
dent Nasser  sees  pay  dirt  just  around  the 
corner  in  Libya.  This  time,  to  guarantee  bet- 
ter returns,  he  formed  a  three-way  operation. 
But  he  remains  senior  partner.  When  he 
decides  to  move,  expected  pretty  soon,  only 
the  United  States  Is  In  a  position  to  oppose 
him.  It  can.  if  it  so  chooses.  Otherwise, 
President  Nasser  is  rerapltallzed. 


Charles  Burchfi4|d,  Artist  Laureate  of  the 
Niagara  Frontier 


ION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HC(N.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
Ir>  each  age  of  mans  experience  comes 
an  artist  who  combines  the  botanist's 
knowledge,     the     lovers     ecstasy,     the 


dreamer's  fantasy  and  has  the  cohesive 
mind  to  compress  all  of  these  into  a 
unique  unity. 

Such  a  man  is  Charles  Burchfield,  a 
lifetime  artist  in  my  district,  but  in  es- 
sence a  citizen  of  every  man's  domain. 
Upon  his  50th  anniversary  as  a  profes- 
sional artist  and  upon  hia  selection  by 
the  President's  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
as  the  only  living  artist  to  have  two 
paintings  hung  as  a  part  of  the  White 
House  collection,  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  the  following  two  articles, 
first  from  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express 
and  secondly  from  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News.  I  would  also  Uke  to  place  in  the 
Record  some  tributes  Mr.  Burchfield  has 
received  on  his  outstanding  exhibition  of 
paintings  at  the  State  University  College 
in  Buffalo. 

The  aforementioned  material  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Buffalo  Ctourler-Express,  Apr.  30. 
1965] 

Wyeth,  Burchfield  Art  Htjnc;  i?:  White 
House 

Paintings  by  a  West  Seneca  man  and  a 
widely  known  realist-artist  with  western 
New  York  ties  are  Included  io  a  selection  of 
works  representing  American  scenes  hung  In 
the  White  House  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Charles  E.  Burchfield  of  3574  Clinton 
Street,  Gardenville,  who  studied  at  the  Cleve- 
land School  of  Art,  Is  the  only  artist  with  two 
paintings  in  the  collection. 

A  retrospective  exhibition  marking  Burch- 
field's  50th  anniversary  as  a  professional 
artist  opened  Wednesday  at  State  University 
College  here. 

Andrew  Wyeth,  described  as  America's  "su- 
per realist,"  is  represented  In  the  White 
House  collection  by  his  large  watercolor, 
"V.F.W.  (Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars)."  In 
Pennsylvania  landscape. 

Wyeth's  works  were  gathered  from  18  mu- 
seums and  exhibited  in  the  Albright-Knox 
Art  Gallery  here  In  the  fall  of  1962.  His 
wife,  the  former  Betty  Jamee.  Is  from  East 
Aurora.  Her  father,  Merle  James,  also  an 
artist,  was  for  20  years  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Express  Sunday  magazine.        I 

[Prom   the   Buffalo   Evening   News] 
Exhibit    of    Burchfield    Drawings    Beauti- 
fully INST.^LLFD  AT  OOLLEGF 

(By  Jean  Reeves* 

If  you  see  no  other  art  exhibition  this 
season,  let  it  be  the  enchanting  and  en- 
chanted Burchfield  drawing  shown  in  the 
State  University  College  at  Buffalo. 

The  college  is  honoring  Mr.  Burcli field,  as 
we  all  should,  on  his  SOth  anni\en:ary  as  a 
professional  artist. 

And  in  what  better  way  could  tlu.";  be  done 
than  to  gatlier  some  of  his  most  memorable 
drawings — ^the  thinking  medmm  of  all 
artists — and  present  them  to  tis  a.-^  a  perfoct 
gift? 

Charles  Bvirchfield  i.«  72  He  long  has  been 
the  artist  laureate  of  tlie  Niagara  Frontier — 
he  still  lives  in  the  comfortable  old  frame 
house  in  Gardenville  that  he  and  his  wife, 
Bertha,  and  five  children  moved  into  in 
1925 — but  his  romantic  art  has  sped  his  fame, 
too.  across  oceans. 

HOLD     WORLD     OF     WONCl.H 

There  is  a  world  of  wonder  in  these  98 
drawings,  installed  so  exquisitely  in  the 
college's  beautiful  little  Upton  Gallery-  the 
wonder  of  all  God  has  creattd. 

Mr.  Burchfield  tells  us  of  It.  may  sings  of  it. 
for  every  Burchfield  picture  is  a  symphony 
of  sounds  and  sights. 

Mr.  Burchfield  paints  nature  with  ecstatic 
vision.  It  Is  to  him  always  the  first  morn- 
ing of  creation.  And  he  invites  us  to  revel 
with  him  in  the  mysteries  of  pummer  night*;. 


rain-drenched  landscapes,  new  moons  and  xtu 
thrust  of  tender  blooms  toward  sun  and  sk;. 

Burchfield  drawings  are  more  intimau- 
more  immediate,  than  Burchfield  paintinr 
for  drawings  are  always  the  handwriting.  -. 
to  speak,  of  tlie  artist. 

But  they  are  no  less  dynamic,  no  less  my^- 
tical   than   his    large,    light-filled   painting 

A  CHOICE  IS  DIFFICULT 

How  difficult  It  is  to  single  out  individu..: 
drawings  for  mention  from  such  a  company 
As  one  vra.lks  from  work  to  work,  each  seems 
more  magical  than  the  last. 

How  wonderfully  droll  and  gay  are  tl.t 
"Trees  EtencLng  in  the  Wind"  (1962).  Ho-.v 
lyric  the  little  "Village  Church  in  Augtist  ' 
enfolded  in  a  pink  and  golden  sky,  lush  foli- 
age and  the  warm  vapors  of  a  summer  after- 
noon. 

Not  all  Burchfield  drawings  are  black  and 
white.  Colorls  very  dear  to  him,  and  he  «tn- 
not  resist  using  it  In  many  of  his  drawings. 

It  is  employed  sparsely — Jtist  lemon  yello-A 
and  steely  blue — to  produce  cold  sunlight  r. 
"March  Sun  and  Crow  Call,"  a  work  datec: 
this  year. 

"GOLDEN  BOD  SPRAY" 

It  is  muted  In  "Golden  Rod  Spray"  (1954 
65) ,  a  work  almost  unlike  Btirchfield.  He  ha.- 
used  a  montage  device,  the  golden  rods  oc- 
cupying the  center  space,  superimposed  on  .i 
background  of  buildings  sketched  In  rw. 
conte  crayon. 

But   the   colors   burst   forth    gloriously    :: 
such  works  as  "Old  House  and  Spring  Dawr.  ' 
(1965). 

One  of  the  black  and  white  works  that  par 
tlcularly  took  our  fancy  was  "Late  Sumn.t- 
Sun"  (1953).    How  more  eloquently  line.s  o.  :. 
speak  than  words: 

Black  clouds  spike  the  sky  (Biu-chfieic: 
clouds  are  seldom  puffy)  and  the  trees  below 
sensing  nature's  mood,  flatten  themselves  Ilk- 
dolly-covered  plates  to  catch  the  last  rays  oi 
warmth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burchfield  and  their  daughtt- ; 
Mrs.  Henry  Rlchter,  of  Ebenezer,  herself  a:. 
artist  of  some  skill,  were  guests  at  a  dinner 
given  by  Dr.  Paul  G.  Bulger,  president  of  tl;e 
college,  and  Mrs.  Bulger,  Wednesday  evenin> 

BATJR  SUMS  UP  SPIRIT 

The  artist  and  his  family  then  greettn 
guests  at  the  preview  of  the  exhibition  ar.c 
attended  a  concert  given  by  the  members  cf 
the  music  facility. 

Mr.  Burchfield  said  the  exhibition  Is  .• 
wonderful  thing  for  the  college  to  have  do;.' 
and  they  have  done  it  so  well. 

Accomp>anying  the  Burchfield  exhibition  :> 
a  small  catalog  which  Includes  tributes  to  tr.t 
artist  from  Governor  Rockefeller,  museum  tii- 
rectors.  collectors,  and  fellow  artists. 

Perhaps  the  words  of  John  J.  H.  Baur.  as- 
sociate director  of  the  Whitnfey  Museum.  su:i 
up  best  the  spirit  of  these  little  notes  I'l 
praise : 

"More  than  any  American  artist,  he  ha.- 
opcned  the  secrets  of  one's  own  heart  in  1'.- 
l)rlvate  dialog  with  the  natvural  world." 

The  Burchfield   exhibition   was   asseinblii 
by  Dr. -Edna  M.  Llndemann  and  Dr.  D    Kci 
neth  Wlnebrenner  with  the  aid  of  Gordon  ^! 
Smith,  director  of  the  Albright-Knox  Art  G.;'. 
lery.    The  Installation  was  designed  by  Fr.i:i  : 
C.  Eckmair. 

Hurry.     You  have  only  17  more  '  lookiiu 
days.     The  show  comes  down  after  M  .v  16 


Tributes 

Mr    Charles  BrRCHFiELD. 

Upton  Hall  Gallery, 

State  University  College  at  Bn^ulo. 

Buffalo.  NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Burchfield:  I  am  delighted  '■ 
know  that  an  exhibition  of  your  drawings  : 
being  held  at  the  Upton  Hall  Gallery  1' 
affords  me  great  pleasure  to  congratulate  yc. 
upon  celebrating  your  SOth  anniver.<;ary  a'- 
one  of   the  outstanding  artists  of  our   \izi,' 


May  12,  1965 
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We  in  the  Empire  State  have  a  particular 
pride  in  you  as  a  fellow  New  Yorker.     My 
very  best  wishes   that  yotu:  exhibition  may 
have  the  success  it  so  thoroughly  merits. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Governor,  State  of  New  York. 
.^LS.iLNy.  N.Y. 


I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  Charles  Burchfield  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  SOth  anniversary  as  an  artist. 
When  the  history  of  20th  century  art  is  writ- 
ten. I  am  certain  that  he  will  be  named  as 
i:ie  of  the  most  creative  Interpreters  of  na- 
ture— its  beauties,  mysteries,  and  changing 
moods. 

Because  his  work  is  readily  understood  by 
the  laj-man,  he  has  made  an  additional  con- 
tribution to  the  arts  in  expanding  the  audi- 
ence for  contemporary  works  Residents  of 
the  Niagara  Frontier  are  particularly  proud 
that  this  distinguished  American  artist  is  a 
neighbor  and  friend. 

Gordon  M.  Smith. 
Director.  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery. 
Bt-ffalo.  N.Y. 


"If  you  will  call  me  'Charlie.'  I'll  call  you 
Paul."  This  was  said  to  me  by  the  noted 
artist  and  humanist,  Charles  E.  Burchfield. 
The  warmth  and  depth  of  this  artist  have 
Etenerated  within  me  an  affection  that  is  very 
real. 

I  knew  his  paintings;  I  now  know  the  man. 
How  fortunate  we  are  to  have  the  high  ex- 
pressions  of   his   artistry   and  hvunanity   at 
our  college  for  this  major  exhibition.     How 
thankful  we  are  to  have  these  drawings  from 
the  heart,  mind,  and  soul  of  Charlie  Burch- 
field.    It  is  a  distinct  privilege  to  have  this 
man  as  consulting  artist  for  the  college. 
Paul  G.  Bulger. 
President.  State   University  College  at 
Buffalo. 


Charles  E.  Burchfleld's  nature  painting  is 
vhat  I  enjoy  most.  Perhaps  it  can  and  will 
ie  said  that  he  is  the  Audubon  of  our  time. 
.Kv.d  Important,  too,  is  the  fantasy  art  of  his 
early  period  and  the  industrial  scene  depicted 
in  his  middle  period. 

It  was  with  three  of  Mr.  Burchfleld's  draw- 
ings that  I  began  collecting  his  works.  Now 
in  the  collection  of  his  watercolors,  drawings, 
prints,  and  oil,  I  can  see  over  a  50-yesu-  period 
from  1915  to  the  present  what  a  versatile 
irtist  he  is  and  the  magnitude  of  himself  as 
a  person.  His  art  has  withstood  the  test  of 
time  and  has  earned  for  him  the  reputation 
of  one  of  America's  great  masters.  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  know  him  as  artist 
and  friend. 

Charles  R.  Penney, 
Attorney,  Olcott.  N.Y. 


Charles  Burchfield  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
.=;treotypical  Image  of  a  landscape  painter, 
and  this  very  circumstance  is  sparkingly  re- 
flected in  his  works.  He  is  not  only  a  great 
artist  but  an  attuned  naturalist  as  well. 
This  inestimable  asset  together  with  an^  in- 
nate poetic  sense  has  pixxluced  a  world  which 
;s  definitely  Burchfleld's  own,  but  which  he 
has  been  amazingly  able  to  convey  to  others 
by  means  of  a  revealing  brush. 

H'.s  watercolors  and  drawings  excite  an 
unniistakable  feeling  of  delightful  complete- 
ness which  is  scarcely  characteristic  of  the 
jeuvres  of  any  other  comparable  landscape 
artist,  for  in  Burchfleld's  productions  there 
:s  not  only  an  app>eal  to  the  eyes  but  to  other 
>ense  organs  no  less  directly. 

These,  then.  are.  in  my  opinion,  at  least 
some  of  the  more  obviovis  factors  which  have 
Contributed  to  the  perennial  appeal  of 
Burchfleld's  pictures  and  which  have  turned 
'he:n  into  visualized  poetry  of  imperishable 
-plendor.  His  presiding  genius  did  the  rest. 
Theodor  Braascr. 
Professor  of  German.  Emeritus. 

Western  Reserve  University,  Neioark.  .V  J. 


The  drawings  of  the  last  20  years  are  of 
Bvu-chfleld's  full  maturity.     While  renounc- 
ing the  realism  of  his  middle  period,  he  has 
remained  falthfvU  to  the  romanticism  of  his 
youth.     They  have  ripened  into  a  most  pro- 
found. Intensely  personal  interpretation  of 
nature  in  its  changing  moods.     Through  his 
rich  yield  of  work,  he  has  brought  a  new  dig- 
nity  to  20th-century  American  drawing. 
LiEONA  E.  Prasse. 
Associate   Curator.   Prints  and  Draw- 
ings. Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 


Hon.  Earl  Rodder 


On  my  visits  to  view  the  work  of  Charles 
Burchfield.  I  am  always  fllled  with  wonder- 
ment and  excitement  to  see  with  what  magic 
he  is  able  to  extract  the  mysteries  that  lie 
hidden  In  nature,  be  it  a  storm  or  a  hot  day 
In  summer.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to  know 
him  as  arti?t  and  friend  for  35  years. 

John  Clancy. 
Director,  Rehn  Gallery. 

During  the  years  1926-28,  when  I  had  a 
studio  in  Buffalo.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
spending  a  lot  of  time  in  the  company  of 
Charles  Burchfield.  I  shall  always  be  grate- 
ful to  this  great  artist  for  his  encourage- 
ment, and  for  the  sterling  example  he  set  as 
a  man  of  integrity. 

Charles  Burchfield  has  made  a  very  impor- 
tant contribution  to  American  art,  and  it  has 
always  been  a  source  of  personal  pride,  that 
having  met  him  at  the  outset  of  his  distin- 
guished career,  I  knew  instinctively — almost 
40  years  ago — that  he  was  marked  for  great- 
ness. Please  convey  my  sincere  congratu- 
lations to  him  on  his  notable  career. 

Norman  Kent. 
Editor.      American      Artist     Magazine, 
Neir  York  Citv. 


Many  American  artists,  from  the  Hudson 
River  schools  to  the  present,  have  turned  to 
nattire  for  their  subjects — sometimes  be- 
cause it  is  a  traditional  area  hallowed  by 
usage,  sometimes  because  it  offers  a  store- 
house of  purely  pictorial  motifs,  form  and 
color — more  rarely  becatise  of  a  genuine 
pantheism,  a  sense  of  order  and  purpose 
transcending  the  accidents  and  variety 
which  are  nature's  outer  guise.  Charles 
Burchfield  is  of  the  last,  but  he  stands  apart 
from  earlier  men  like  Asher  B.  Durand,  or 
later  men  like  John  Marin,  in  the  intensity 
erf  his  response  and  its  peculiarly  intimate 
quality. 

Perhaps  he  is  closest  to  Thoreau,  for  he 
sees  both  the  minutiae  and  larger  forces  of 
nature  simultaneously,  and  he  sees  them 
with  an  Inner  eye  which  gives  them  personal 
meaning.  Yet  the  parallel  is  not  exact,  for 
Burchfleld's  spirit  is  more  romantic  than 
Thoreau's.  Filtered  through  that  spirit,  na- 
ture becomes  a  vision  embodying  pure  emo- 
tion— be  it  fear,  tenderness,  exultation  or 
delight. 

Burchfleld  has  made  these  visions  compel - 
lingly  real  by  inventing  a  pictorial  language 
of  his  own,  a  language  that  translates  what 
is  basically  fantastic  and  imaginative  into  a 
poetry,  a  legend,  a  saga,  with  its  recurring 
symbols,  its  own  inner  logic.  More  than 
any  American  artist,  he  has  opened  the 
secrets  of  one's  own  heart  in  its  private  dia- 
log with  the  natural  world. 

John  I.  H.  Baur. 
Associate  Di'-ector.  Whitney  Museum  of 
Anic-Jcan    Art 


Whatever  their  function,  as  a  complete 
statement  or  as  a  soliloquy.  Burchfleld's 
handwriting  is  unmistakable  in  his  draw- 
ings. In  their  intimacy  and  immediacy, 
these  are  closer  to  his  phUosophy  than  any 
painting.  Here,  ideas  as  image  are  weighed 
and  measured  before  being  clothed  in  public 
finery.  His  drawings  are  a  chamber  i>er- 
formance.  at  which  I  feel  a  privileged  guest. 
James  N.  Goodman. 
Drector.  James  Goodman  Gallery. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TZXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  citizens  of  Bryan  and  College  Sta- 
tion. Tex.,  paid  tribute  to  my  good  friend 
and  former  classmate,  the  Honorable 
Earl  Rudder,  president  of  Texas  A.  &  M. 
University  on  Pi'iday,  April  23,  1965,  and 
the  occasion  was  marked  by  the  receipt 
of  many  telegrams  from  leading  figures 
throughout  the  country.  Under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Bryan  Daily  Eagle 
for  April  25.  which  says  more  than  I  can 
say  concerning  Earl  Rudder  and  his 
distinguished  career : 

Ij.B.J..  Bryan,   and   College  Station   Praiss 
A.  &  M.'s  Earl  Ruddbr 
I  By  Robert  Stewart,  Jr.) 

Top  officials  of  the  United  States  and  Texas 
Joined  Bryan-College  Station  dtlzenB  Friday 
night  in  paying  tribute  to  Earl  Rudder,  presi- 
dent of  Texas  A.  &  M.  University. 

In  a  short  30-minute  program.  Rudder  was 
praised  by  three  speakers  as  a  soldier,  educa- 
tor, and  distinguished  American. 

The  appreciation  banquet  sponsored  by  the . 
citizens  of  Bryan-College  Station  was  staged 
in  the  Ramada  Inn  and  attracted  almost  700 
persons. 

Ford  D.  Albritton,  Jr  .  a  local  businessman 
representing  the  twin  communities,  present- 
ed the  war  hero  with  a  large  scroll  which  de- 
scribed Rudder  as  "a  man  of  action  and 
accompUshment . ' ' 

"Through  his  initiative,  outstanding  schol- 
ars have  been  attracted  to  the  A.  &  M. 
campus,  and  the  presence  of  such  men  has 
greatly  enhanced  the  academic  standing  of 
the  university,  and  has  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  student  body  of  superior  caliber," 
the  scroll  reads. 

"As  president  of  the  university,  he  has  been 
instrumental  in  developing  many  modern 
facilities  for  instruction,  research,  and  ex- 
tension activities,  thereby  stimtUating  the 
continued  Improvement  of  these  university 
functions,"  it  continues. 

The  scroll,  which  was  read  by  Albritton, 
also  pointed  out  Rudders  activities  in  war- 
time, as  a  State  officer  In  the  general  land  of- 
fice and  as  educator  participating  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's Committee  on  Education  Beyond  the 
High  School. 

President  and  Mrs.  Rudder  also  received  a 
silver  coffee  urn.  bearing  the  seal  of  Texas 
A.  &  M.  University,  for  their  new  campus 
home  which  is  now  under  construction. 

Before  Albritton  introduced  guest  speak- 
ers Sterling  C.  Evans,  president  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Texas  A.  &  M.  University 
System,  and  John  F.  Younger,  president  of 
the  Association  of  Former  Students,  he  read 
a  number  of  telegrams  received  for  the  din- 
ner. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  called  Rud- 
der my  cherished  friend,  under  whose  lead- 
ership "Texas  A.  &  M.  has  reached  a  new  pin- 
nacle of  achievement  and  can  look  forward 
to  the  attainment  of  still  higher  goals  in 
the  future." 

The  President  continued  in  hts  telegram 
by  calling  the  local  university  "one  of  the 
creative  educational  institution*  of  our 
time." 

"Earl  Rudder  has  made  a  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  the  State  of  Texas  and  to  our  Na- 
tion," President  Johnson  said. 
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Evans  cited  Rudder  for  development  of 
Texas  A.  &  M.  University  as  a  place  for  great 
learning  and  great  research.  He  called  Rud- 
der a  man  of  "ezi>erlence  with  leadership." 

The  president  of  the  board  continued  his 
remarks  by  predicting  future  expansion  for 
the  tinlverslty. 

Evans  called  the  university  president  of  6 
years  "a  man  who  comes  from  the  soil  •  •  • 
a   leader  •   •   •  a   great   soldier." 

Speaking  of  the  university's  100th  anniver- 
sary 7  years  from  now,  Evans  predicted  the 
university  will  continue  on  "the  greatest 
voyage  of  all  history,  with  Rudder  at  the 
helm." 

Younger  noted  that  Rudder  was  the  type 
of  man  the  founding  fathers  of  the  school 
had  in  mind.  He  called  Rudder  a  leader  In 
war  and  a  man  dedicated  to  service  to  his 
fellow  man  In  peacetime. 

"We  are  proud  to  claim  him  as  one  of  oiir 
own,"  he  concluded. 

Albrltton  praised  Rudder  for  "prudent 
judgment  •  •  •  a  man  of  convictions,"  dur- 
ing closing  remarks.  He  called  the  university 
president  a  man  who  wears  many  hats,  "edu- 
cator, general,  president,  family  man." 

"He  is  Indeed  a  leader,"  Albrltton  said. 

In  a  brief  statement  Rudder  thanked 
citizens  of  Bryan-College  Station  for  sup- 
port of   the  university. 

"A.  &  M.  would  not  be  what  it  l£  today 
without  yoiu"  loyal  part,"  he  said. 

Rudder  added  that  "to  honor  Earl  Rudder 
Is  to  honor  all  the  people  who  had  a  hand 
in  bringing  m.e  to  this  point."  He  singled 
out  hlB  family  for  special  consideration. 

The  educator  also  lavished  praise  on  "the 
splendid  efforts  of  the  faculty,  staff,  students, 
former  students,  the  board  of  directors  and 
the  chancellor." 

"My  most  heartfelt  thanks  and  special 
thanks  to  Chancellor  M.  T.  (Tom)  Harring- 
ton for  approval  and  friendship  and  guid- 
dance,"  he  said. 

Rudder  cited  State  Senator  W.  T.  (Bill) 
Moore,  Representative  David  Haines  and  for- 
mer Representative  B.  H.  Dewey,  Jr..  for  leg- 
islative work  in  connection  with  the  uni- 
versity. 


Telegrams  All  Contain  Same  Note 

The  telegrams  came  from  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson.  Gov.  John  Connally,  Congress- 
man Olin  E.  Teactje,  of  College  Station,  Lt. 
Gov.  Preston  Smith.  U.S.  Army  Gen.  Omar 
Bradley.  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stephen  Ailes, 
and  from  dozens  of  other  persons,  both  well 
known  and  little  known. 

They  were  read  at  a  banquet  here  Friday 
night  and  they  all  had  one  message  in  com- 
mon: They  all  praised  President  Earl  Rud- 
der, of  Texas  A.  &  M.  University. 

Here  is  the  text  of  Preident  Johnson's  tele- 
gram which  was  read  at  the  appreciation 
banquet  of  General  Rudder: 

"I  am  pleased  to  extend  warm  greetings  to 
my  cherished  friend,  Earl  Rudder,  as  he  Is 
honored  by  friends  and  associates  for  his 
splended  contribution  to  education. 

"Under  his  leadership  Texas  A.  &  M.  has 
reached  a  new  pinnacle  of  achlevent  and  can 
look  forward  to  the  attainment  of  still 
higher  goals  in  the  future  through  its  far- 
sighted  program,  through  Its  greatly  In- 
creased graduate  enrollment,  and  through 
its  uncreasing  Involvement  in  the  unfolding 
wonders  of  the  space  age. 

"Through  all  of  these  and  many  other 
areas  Texas  A.  &  M.  has  become  one  of  the 
creative  educational  Instltltlons  of  our  time. 
Earl  Rudder  has  made  a  lasting  contribution 
to  the  State  of  Texas  and  to  our  Nation.  I 
extend  to  him  my  best  wishes  for  the  con- 
tinued success  of  all  of  his  worthy  en- 
deavors." 

Governor  Connally's  telegram  carried  out 


the  theme  of  educator,  soldier,  and  leader 
In  peace  and  war. 

"As  a  soldier,  as  a  public  offlcer,  and  as  an 
educator  he  has  always  shown  great  ability, 
coxirage  imagination  and  vision,"  Governor 
Connally  said  In  a  telegram.  "Texas  A.  &  M. 
University  has  a  bright  futurfe  In  service  to 
the  people  of  Texas." 

"I  am  confident  that  Earl  Rudder's  strong 
attributes  of  leadership  will  magnify  the 
greatness  of  A.  &  M.  and  assurr  its  continued 
success,"  Governor  Connally  said  of  Rudders 
ability  as  an  educator. 

Sonae  of  the  telegrams  recalled  the  difficult 
task  In  June  1943  when,  as  a  war  leader. 
Rudder,  then  34,  directed  the  bloody  assault 
of  Pointe  du  Hoe  on  the  D-Dey  invasion  of 
Normandy.  Before  the  day  ended  Rudder 
had  been  wounded  twice  and  50  percent  of 
Ills  men  were  casualties. 

"No  soldier  in  my  command  has  ever  been 
wished  a  more  difficult  task  ttian  that  which 
befell  the  34-year-old  commaader  (Rudder) 
of  this  Ranger  force,"  Gen.  Omar  Bradley, 
then  commander  of  the  U.S.  farces  In  Europe, 
later  said  of  the  gallant  effort  of  Rudder  and 
his  men. 

Despite  his  injuries  Rudder  remained  In 
command  of  his  unit  that  day.  Six  months 
later,  at  a  new  task,  he  directed  the  109th 
Infantry  Regiment  In  a  major  role  in  re- 
pulsing the  Germans'  last  major  counter- 
offensive  of  the  war  in  the  famed  Battle  of 
the  Bulge. 

One  of  the  telegrams  recalled  the  earlier 
days  of  Rudder's  youth  as  he  struggled  to  pay 
for  his  education  at  Texas  A.  &  M.  by  work- 
ing as  a  cafeteria  employee. 

"Little  did  I  think  In  the  year  of  1932, 
when  you  were  a  white-collar  worker  waiting 
on  tables  as  a  student  at  Texas  A.  &  M.,  and 
I  was  a  common  laborer,  doing  I  won't  say 
what.  In  the  animal  husbandry  department, 
that  I  would  be  wiring  you  as  president  of 
Texas  A.  &  M.  University,"  Congressman  Olin 
E.  (Tiger)  Teagtte  wired.  "I  congratulate  you 
on  being  a  great  citizen,  a  great  Texan,  and 
an  American  we  are  all  proud  of."  TEAOirE 
said  a  presidential  mission  kept  him  from 
attending  the  dinner. 

Upon  his  graduation  with  a  degree  In  in- 
dustrial education  and  a  commission  as  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  infantry  in  the  Army  Re- 
serve, Rudder  accepted  a  position  as  football 
coach  and  teacher  at  Brady  High  School. 

There  he  met  and  married  his  wife,  the 
former  Miss  Margaret  Williamson,  of  Menard. 
Rudder  than  went  to  John  Tarleton  Agri- 
cultural College  as  football  coach  and  teach- 
er. He  remained  there  until  war  service  in 
1941. 

And  a  telegram  from  his  brother,  John 
Rudder,  now  mayor  of  Brady,  recalled  the 
time  Rudder  returned  from  the  battles  of 
World  War  n  to  become  a  businessman  and 
eventually  mayor  of  the  city  from  1946  to 
1952. 

In  1955,  Rvidder  was  appointed  commis- 
sioner of  the  general  land  office  of  Texas. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  oflSce,  which  form- 
erly was  riddled  with  scandal,  once  again 
regained  public  confidence.  While  in  the 
office.  Rudder  promoted  the  Interest  of  the 
permanent  school  fund  and  the  permanent 
university  fund. 

In  1958,  as  pointed  out  by  the  speakers  of 
the  evening.  Rudder  accepted  a  post  as  vice 
president  of  Texas  A.  &  M.  University.  A 
year  later,  he  was  named  pre.sldent  of  the 
university. 

The  telegrams  were  numerous  at  the  meet- 
ing; they  came  from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  (of  which  Rud- 
der is  a  major  general)  and  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  A  number  of  U.S.  Con- 
gressmen also  Joined  Teague  Ib  offering  con- 
gratulations. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12. 1965 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  essay 
written  by  Miss  Cathy  Curran,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Curran. 
15  Lakeview  Avenue,  Lakewood,  N.Y. 

Miss  Curran  is  the  New  York  State 
winner  In  the  Independence  Hall  essay 
contest  sponsored  by  the  New  York  State 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  am 
especially  honored  that  the  New  York 
State  winner  is  from  my  congressional 
district. 

Cathy's  superb  essay  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  membership  of  this 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  text  of  her  essay  follows : 

To  me,  my  country  Is  not  just  a  name,  a 
place  in  which  to  live,  a  sjwt  on  the  globe  of 
which  I  can  say  I  am  a  small  part.  It  Ls 
these  things  and  many  more. 

My  country.  It  is  like  a  religion  to  me. 
Many  tangrlble  and  Intangible  elements, 
thoughts,  and  characteristics  endear  it  to  me 
Among  these  are:  its  music,  which  the  people 
make  to  suit  their  moods;  the  vibrant  ex- 
citement of  its  cities;  the  majestic  peaceful- 
ness  of  its  woodlands,  lakes,  streams,  moun- 
tains and  valleys;  the  freedom,  limitless  in 
value,  yet  so  often  taken  for  granted;  and 
my  insignificant  home,  beautiful  to  me  as  a 
place  where  I  will  alwajrs  be  welcome  no 
matter  if  I  have  done  wrong. 

Still,  It  is  the  people  who  fascinate  me.  A 
nation  can  only  be  what  its  citizens  make  it. 
Through  the  short  history  of  o\u-  homeland, 
great  men  and  women  have  handed  us  a 
great  heritage  of  high  Ideals  and  unheard  of 
freedoms.  Our  ancestors  lived  and  died  for 
those  certain  inalienable  rights  spoken  of  ir. 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  so  that 
their  children  might  have  a  better  world  in 
which  to  live.  We  are  those  children.  More 
than  anything  else,  to  me,  my  country  means 
that  I  have  a  purpose  for  being  alive.  I  have 
an  obligation  to  my  forefathers.  In  some 
small  way  I  must  try  to  make  my  country 
a  healthier,  wealthier,  and  better  educated 
land  than  the  one  my  father  gave  to  me. 
America  means  I  have  that  opportunity  to 
do  better  and  give  more  of  myself  than  did 
the  generation  before  me.  This  Is  the  most 
important  asf>ect  of  our  coiuitry,  the  free- 
dom to  "do  better." 

America  also  means  we  have  the  right  to 
"be  different."  That  means  I  have  the  right 
to  tell  the  world  what  I  think.  I  can  voice 
my  opinion.  If  I  decide  that  the  whole  coun- 
try (or  world  for  that  matter)  Is  wrong.  I 
can  stand  up  on  my  soapbox  and  talk  all  day 
and  all  night  if  I  want  to.  That  doesn't 
mean  that  anybody  is  going  to  listen,  but 
they  can  if  they  want  to.  If  my  talents  are 
literary,  I  can  write  a  book  telling  everyone 
how  terribly  wrong  they  are.  I  may  have  to 
publsh  it  myself  for  the  lack  of  eager  buyers, 
but  I  do  have  the  right  to  do  so  if  I  care  to. 

One  of  the  most  Important  meanings  of 
America  to  me  Is  the  fact  that  I  can  be 
almost  anything  I  want  to  be.  I  am  guaran- 
teed of  a  grade  school  and  high  school  edu- 
cation. If  I  want  to  go  to  college,  there  are 
hundreds  of  scholarships  open  to  me  If  I 


want  to  work  hard.  No  one  will  tell  me  what 
I  have  to  be.  Free  education  is  a  foremost 
reason  why  America  means  much  to  the 
world. 

There  is  a  catch.  For  all  of  these  free- 
doms, I  have  an  obligation.  In  freedcon  of 
the  speech  and  of  the  press,  I  have  the  rights 
described  above — but  as  soon  as  I  hurt  an- 
other human  being  by  what  I  say  or  write, 
this  freedom  is  taken  away  from  me.  This 
is  just  one  more  example  of  the  value  of 
human  life  here  in  America. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  our 
co\intry  or  any  country  is  perfect.  Yes,  we 
have  high  ideals  such  as:  equal  rights  for 
.111  of  mankind  (citizens)  regardless  of  color, 
race,  or  creed,  right  to  vote  for  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  right  to  a  fair 
trial  by  jury.  Do  we  really  give  all  citizens 
equal  rights?  Do  we  let  all  citizens  vote? 
Does  every  wrongdoer  get  an  unprejudiced 
trial?  The  answer  has  to  be  "No."  These  very 
facts  give  me  another  meaning  for  my  coun- 
try. My  country  is  not  anywhere  near  per- 
fect. Because  we  are  human,  we  make  mis- 
takes. Because  we  make  mistakes,  there  is 
room  for  improvement;  and  because  there 
is  room  for  Improvement,  there  is  room 
for  me  and  my  generation  In  the  land 
of  my  birth.  Of  course,  I  am  prejudiced,  but 
I  think  America  is  the  greatest  country  in 
the  world.  It  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  we 
have  a  person  from  every  nationality  in  the 
world  living  in  the  United  States.  I  like  to 
think  that  we  have  taken  the  good  things 
from  the  customs  and  ideas  of  these  coun- 
tries and  discarded  the  bad.  Within  our 
boundaries  we  probably  have  almost  every 
climate  experienced  in  the  world  with  the 
possible  exception  of  a  rain  forest.  I  am 
pround  to  live  in  this  mongrel  Nation  and 
glad  that  I  can  be  reasonably  stire  of  the 
bright  future  If  I  remember  to  pay  my  in- 
come taxes  every  year  to  Uncle  Sam. 

Yes,  America  means  much  to  me.  Its  cus- 
toms, people,  religions,  freedoms,  ideals,  and 
extensive  splendor  will  always  make  It  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  has  its 
bad  points  along  with  the  good,  but  that 
only  gives  my  generation  something  to  work 
for.  I  know  how  lucky  I  am  to  have  been 
born  in  such  a  land  of  opportunity. 

For,  "Tliey  call  it  America,  but  I  call  it 
home  " 


February  Imports  Peak  for  Manmade 
Fabrics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OP   NORTH    CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
importation  of  manmade  fiber  fabrics 
reached  a  new  high  in  February  of  this 
year  with  12  million  yards  of  the  mate- 
rial being  imported  to  the  United  States. 
The  value  of  manmade  fibers  imported 
also  set  a  new  mark  of  $3.8  million,  com- 
pared with  the  previous  high  of  $3.5  mil- 
lion recorded  in  July  1964. 

This  tremendous  increase  in  the  im- 
portation of  manmade  fiber  fabrics  is 
of  great  concern  to  our  domestic  textile 
industry.  I  represent  one  of  the  largest 
textile  manufacturing  districts  in  the 
United  States.  My  constituents  are 
alarmed  over  the  increase  In  the  impor- 
tation of  manmade  fibers.  I  share  their 
hope  that   our  CSovemment  will  reex- 


amine our  policy  concerning  the  impor- 
tation of  the  material  with  a  view  to 
insuring  ad«iuate  protection  for  our  do- 
mestic textile  industry. 

The  April  16,  1965,  edition  of  "Daily 
News  Record"  gives  some  factual  infor- 
mation on  the  importation  of  manmade 
fiber  fabrics,  which  I  believe  will  be  of 
great  Interest  to  evei-y  Member  of  the 
House.  I  include  the  article  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record: 

Febr^'.^ry   Imports.  Peak   for  Manmade 

Fabrics 
New  York. — U.S.  imports  of  manmade 
fiber  fabrics  set  a  record  in  February  with 
12  million  yards,  topping  the  previous  high 
of  9.5  million  yards  recorded  in  December 
1964.  Value  of  imports  also  set  a  new  mark 
of  $3.8  million,  compared  with  the  previous 
high  of  $3.5  million  recorded  in  July  1964. 

This  sharp  upturn  followed  a  halt  in  de- 
liveries here  during  the  east  coast  and  gulf 
port  dock  strike  from  January  11  to  Febru- 
ary 15.  During  January,  imports  had  fallen 
to  4.6  mUlion  yards  worth  $1.8  million. 

For  the  first  2  months  of  this  year,  imports 
totaled  16.6  million  yards,  a  jump  of  38  per- 
cent from  the  12  million  yards  recorded  in 
the  same  period  last  year.  Value  increased 
33  percent  to  $5.6  million  from  $4.2  million 
in  January-February  1964.  Two  years  ago. 
the  flgxires  were  11.7  million  yards  worth 
$3.2  million. 

Imports  from  Japan  jumped  to  10.7  mil- 
lion vards  in  February.  comi>ared  with  the 
previous  record  of  8.6  million  yards  last  De- 
cember. This  brought  the  2-month  total 
to  14.7  million  yards  from  Japan,  a  rise  of  48 
percent  from  the  9.9  million  yards  recorded 
a  year  ago.  Two  years  ago,  the  figure  was 
10.5  million  yards. 

Nylon  fabric  imports  jumped  to  3.5  mil- 
lion yards  in  February  frcwn  318,000  yards  a 
year  ago.  bringing  the  2-month  tot€a  to  6.6 
million  yards,  compared  with  1.8  million 
yards.  In  polyester  fiber  fabrics, -the  latest 
month  had  1.6  million  y£irds,  up  from  842,000 
yards,  resulting  in  a  2 -month  total  ctf  3  mil- 
lion yards,  compared  with  1.9  mlUion  yards. 
Rayon  fabrics  hit  5.2  million  yards  in  Feb- 
ruary, compared  with  2.6  million  yards  a 
year  ago,  making  a  2-month  total  of  9  mil- 
lion vurds  against  6.1  million.  In  acetate 
fabrics.  743.000  yards  arrived  In  February,  up 
from  90.000  a  year  ago,  bringing  the  total 
this  year  to  1.4  million  yards,  compared  with 
222,000  yards. 

Other  imp>ort  categories  In  February  in- 
cluded manmade  fiber  fabrics  containing 
wool.  116,000  yards,  compared  with  99,000 
yards  a  year  t>efore,  and  pile  fabrics,  76.000 
yards,  compared  with  33,000  yards. 
Manmade  Fiber  Gray   Goods,  Apr.    15.    1965 

Filament  Fabrics  Acetate  crepe 

48        135x64  100   100 42 

Acetate  taffeta 

45Vi2    180x54 2634S 

45I2  92x42 2O23-2IS 

Figment  taffeta 

46>2    92x56  100/150 22s 

Acetate  satin  sweetheart  type 

46        200x56  75   150 28s 

Ravon  taffeta 

42I2    120x76  100  100 32>4 

42        91x64  100/150 27»4 

Lining  twill  (No  fancies) 

45'i    92x62 29«/2 

42       108x62 29% 

421/2    114x64 --  31-2 

42«/2   120x66 33 

Polyester  marquisette  to  finish  45  In.  50x32. 
20.  Spun  fabrics  (to  finish  45  In.)  linen 
effect  rayons: 

2  30 2By2C-29s 

2  60  -  — - — -  22y2C-223/4S 

2  85  21»/2C-22Vis 

3.80 21>i 


Luana  types: 

108x42  15   1 3D 

108x38  10    Sai-i 

Rayon  Challis: 

3.20 23Vi 

Flannel  (rayon  &  acetate)  : 

1.86 37 

Polyester-cotton  blends: 

47  in.  88x64  batiste 38V2C-4IS 

47  In.  96x64  batiste 39c-41s 

47  in.  96x72  batiste 39V2C-41'2S 

47  in.  116x72  broadcloth 44-44>2S 

47  in.  128x72  broadcloth 44«/2C-46V2S 

47  in.  101x54  poplin 46>^c-478 

Dacron  polyester  fiber : 

Batiste    49    R    100x62    40   den. 

30   1 453 

Triacetate-cotton:    6x6   check..  36-36' i 

Cotton     cupioni:     40s     natural 

filling. _    39"2 

Nvlon  gray  goods: 

40  denier  tricot 2.15-2.11 

49'2  96x86  den.  taf 41s 

49I2  96x68  70  den   taf 35V48 

48>2  96x66  50  den.  taf 29'is 

51  96x82  nylon  sheer 28b 

Nylon  warp-poly. /cotton  filled : 

65  in.   118x96   (60s) 56c 

49'/2     118x96    (60s) 43ViC-45s 

Nylon    tricot    finished,    to    cut- 
ters: 40  den.  6.00 43-44 

Acetate  tricot:    55  den.  6.00 25 

Triacetate  tricot:   55  den.  prep.  65 Vk 

for    printing 

c — Future  delivery, 
s — Spot  delivery. 


L.'VWS    REL.'^TIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shaU  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938)  . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their _ 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the' 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Ravmond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders  will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wUl  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addressee  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Recobd. 


REPRESENTATIVES  WITH 

RESIDENCES  IN  WASHINGTON 

OmcK  Address:  Ho\ise  Office  Building, 
Waslilngton.  DC. 

[Streets  northwest  unless  otherwise  stated] 

Speaker :  John  W.  McCormack 

Abbitt.  Watklns  M..  Va 

Abernethy,  Thomas  O.,        6278  29th  St. 
Miss. 

Adair,  E.  Ross.  Ind 4000  Mass.  Ave. 

Adams,  Brock,  Wash 

Addabbo,  Joseph  P.,  N.Y 

Albert.  Carl,  Okla 4614  Reno  Rd. 

Anderson,  John  B.,  Ill 

Anderson,    William   R..        3006  P  St. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  George  W..  Ala 3108  Cathedral 

Ave. 

Andrews,  Glenn,  Ala 

Andrews.  Mark,  S.  Dak 

Annunzlo,  Frank,  III 

Arends.  Leslie  C.  Ill 4815  Derter  St. 

Ashbrook,  John  'M.,  Ohio 

Ashley,  Thomas  L..  Ohio 

Ashmore,  Robert  T.,  S.C 

Aspinall,  Wayne  N.,  Colo The  Towers  Apts., 

4201  Cathedral 

Ave. 

Ayres.  WUllam  H.,  Ohio 

Baldwin,  John  F..  Calif— 

Bandstra,  Bert,  lotoa 
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SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    ALABAMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12, 1965 

The  Hou-se  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  6755)  authoriz- 
ing additional  appropriations  for  prosecution 
of  projects  in  certain  comprehensive  river 
basin  plans  for  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
L'entleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chaimian.  this  is 
a  bill  that  is  noncontroversial  which  was 
unanimously  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  needed  and  needed  now. 
It  is  not  an  authorization  for  new  proj- 
ects but  increases  authorizations  for  ex- 
isting projects,  and  I  would  suggest  it 
deserves  the  support  of  the  House.  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  if  my 
statement  is  not  substantially  correct  re- 
lating to  the  bill? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes.  the  bill 
was  reported  out  unanimously  by  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  unavoidably  ab- 
sent when  hearings  were  held  on  this 
legislation.  Detailed  hearings  were  held, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  my  colleagues. 
I  would  particularly  like  to  thank  the 
pentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Thomp- 
son] who  so  ably  chaired  the  hearing  in 
my  absence.  He,  along  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright],  the 
eentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
mondson] and  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Cramer]  and  the  associate 
members  of  the  committee  rendered  in- 
\aluable  assistance  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill.  H.R.  6755. 
provides  for  the  increased  authorizations 
for  the  prosecution  of  river  basin  plans 
for  flood  control  and  related  basins  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary-  of 
the  Amiy  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  21 
basin  development  plans,  or  major  proj- 
ect plans,  subject  to  basin  monetary 
authorization  Limitations.  Authoriza- 
tions provided  to  date,  including  the 
most  recent  provided  by  legislation  in 
December  1963,  are  generally  adequate 
for  work  to  be  performed  through  the 
end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  June  30, 
1965.  However,  the  10  basins  listed  in 
H.R.  6755  will  run  out  of  authorization 
in  fiscal  year  1966,  unless  additional  au- 
thorization is  provided. 

The  10  basins  as  listed  in  the  bill  are : 
-Arkansas  River,  Brazos  River,  Central 
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and  Southern  Florida,  Columbia  River, 
Los  Angeles-San  Gabriel,  Missouri  River, 
Ohio  River,  Ouachita  River,  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  West  Branch  Susque- 
hanna River. 

When  this  same  condition  arose  in 
1963  it  was  necessaiT  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  curtail  expenditures  for  de- 
sign. corLstiniction,  real  estate  acquisi- 
tion, and  other  necessary  work,  and  to 
advise  contractors  of  the  lack  of  author- 
ity to  obligate  or  expend  appropriated 
funds. 

Of  course,  that  is  the  aim  of  this  bill. 

This  bill  provides  for  increased  author- 
izations totaling  $263  million  for  the  10 
river  basin  plans.  These  increased  au- 
thorizations are  needed  to  cover  funds 
already  appropriated  or  funds  that  are 
included  in  fiscal  year  1966  appropria- 
tions. Furthermore,  these  increased  au- 
thoi-izations  are  required  at  this  time  so 
that  the  construction  pi*ogi-ams  for  these 
basins  can  be  maintained  without  de- 
lay. 

The  normal  construction  programs  for 
these  basins  could  continue  through  fis- 
cal year  1965  under  the  existing  author- 
izations if  an  increase  in  basin  authoriza- 
tions is  assured  by  June  30.  1965.  How- 
ever, the  imix)rtant  point  is  that  deci- 
sions must  be  made  and  continue  to  be 
made  for  the  next  2  months  on  the  de- 
ferral of  contracts  scheduled  as  a  part 
of  the  approved  fiscal  year  1965  program 
for  which  appropriations  have  l>een 
made.  In  fact,  decisions  have  already 
been  made  in  some  instances  resulting  in 
14  contracts,  in  4  river  basins,  having 
a  total  value  of  $18,408,000.  being  de- 
ferred. I  will  cover  these  in  more  detail 
later. 

According  to  testimony  of  the  Corps 
01  Engineers,  in  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Flood  Control,  decisions 
on  deferring  contracts  are  made  on  a 
day-to-day  or  week-to-week  basis. 
These  deferrals  are  necessary  because 
without  assurance  of  sufficient  authori- 
zation at  this  time  the  award  of  new 
contracts  would  use  the  remaining  avail- 
able authorization  required  for  existing 
contracts  and  real  estate  acquisition 
where  landowners  are  depending  on  an- 
nounced dates  for  taking  their  land. 

Now  I  will  very  briefly  discuss  the  10 
basins  listed  in  the  bill  and  I  will  take 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  aje 
listed  in  the  bill. 

In  the  Ai-kansas  River  Basin  there  are 
12  projects  on  which  the  requested  au- 
thorization is  planned  to  be  used.  Al- 
though no  contracts  which  are  scheduled 
for  award  In  May  or  June  of  this  year 
have  been  deferred,  If  H.R.  6755  is  not 
enacted  into  law  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  defer  18  contracts 
having  a  total  value  of  $46,162,000  in  the 
States  of  Arkansas,  Kansas,  and  Okla- 
homa. 

In  the  Brazos  River  Basin  there  are 


three  projects  on  which  the  requested  au- 
thorization is  planned  to  be  used.  The 
assurance  of  the  increased  authorization 
must  be  had  now  so  that  construction 
programing  through  fiscal  year  1966  can 
be  more  effectively  developed. 

The  central  and  southern  Florida  basin 
is  essentially  one  project.  Four  contracts 
having  a  total  value  of  $7,837,000  have  al- 
ready been  deferred  in  this  basin.  There 
are  two  additional  contracts  with  a 
.scheduled  May  1965  award  date  which 
h.ave  not  yet  been  deferred. 

In  the  Columbia  River  Basin  there  are 
13  projects  on  which  the  requested  au- 
thorization is  planned  to  be  used.  Al- 
though no  contracts  that  are  scheduled 
for  award  in  May  or  June  of  this  year 
have  been  deferred,  as  in  the  case  with 
the  Arkansas  River  Basin,  if  H.R.  6755  is 
not  enacted  into  law  as  soon  as  possible 
it  will  be  necessai-y  to  defer  16  contracts 
having  a  total  value  of  $21,851,000  in  the 
States  cf  Idaho.  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Los  Angeles-San  Gabriel  River 
Basin  consists  primarily  of  one  project, 
the  Los  Angeles  County  di-ainage  area. 
Three  contracts  having  a  total  value  of 
56,722,000  were  not  awarded  In  April  as 
scheduled. 

In  the  Missouri  River  Basin  there  are 
21  projects  on  which  the  requested  au- 
thorization is  planned  to  be  used.  Here, 
as  with  the  Brazos  River  Basin,  the  assur- 
ance of  the  increased  authorization  must 
be  had  now  so  that  construction  pro- 
gi-aming  through  fiscal  year  1966  can  be 
more  effectively  developed. 

There  ai-e  35  projects  in  the  Ohio  River 
Basin  on  which  the  requested  authoriza- 
tion is  planned  to  be  used.  Here,  again, 
assurance  of  the  increased  authoriza- 
tion must  be  had  now. 

There  is  one  active  project  in  the  Oua- 
chita River  Basin  on  which  the  requested 
authorization  is  planned  to  be  used.  This 
basin  falls  in  the  same  cat«goiT  as  the 
Bra.zos,  Missouri,  and  Ohio  River  Basins. 

In  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin 
there  are  four  projects  on  which  the  re- 
quested authorization  is  planned  to  be 
u.sed.  Five  contracts  in  the  State  of 
Iowa,  having  a  total  value  of  $1,839,000 
have  been  deferred. 

In  the  West  Branch  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  there  are  two  projects  on 
which  the  requested  authorization  is 
planned  to  be  used.  Iwo  contracts  In 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  having  a 
total  value  of  $2,010,000,  have  been  de- 
ferred. 

So  in  4  of  the  10  basins,  14  contracts 
having  a  total  value  of  $18,408,000  In  the 
States  of  California,  Florida,  Iowa,  and 
Pennsylvania  have  already  been  deferred 
because  of  the  lack  of  assurance  at  this 
time  that  additional  monetary  authoriza- 
tion will  be  available. 

Furthermore,  It  will  l)e  necessary  to 
defer  36  contracts  having  a  value  of  $68,- 
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562.000  in  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Idaho.  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  and 
Washington,  which  are  scheduled  for 
award  in  May  and  June  1965,  if  H.R. 
6755  is  not  enacted  into  law  as  soon  as 
IX)Ssible. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  on  four  basins 
contracts  have  already  been  deferred,  and 
of  the  impending  deferral  of  additional 
contracts  in  two  other  basins,  on  work 
scheduled  for  award  in  May  and  June,  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  agree  that  the 
situation  is  urgent  and  I  therefore  urge 
approval  of  H.R.  6755. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  say  that  all  of  us  are  very 
happy  and  pleased  to  see  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  at  his 
usual  post  working  very  diligently  and 
vei-y  hard.  We  are  all  happy  to  see  him 
looking  so  well. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
him  and  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  acting  with  dispatch  on  a  matter 
which  is  so  urgent.  They  have  acted  in 
the  national  interest  and  certainly  in  an 
economical  sense  to  see  to  it  that  the 
necessai-y  authorization  is  provided  for 
these  basins  so  that  the  contracts  will 
not  have  to  be  canceled  and  work  can 
pi'occed  as  scheduled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Representative 
of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Florida,  one  of  the  areas  which  may  be 
affected  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  mone- 
tary authorization,  I  strongly  support 
the  bill  before  us  today,  H.R.  6755.  Along 
with  several  other  colleagues,  I  cospon- 
sored  this  legislation  when  it  became 
apparent  that  10  basin  development 
programs  would  run  out  of  authoriza- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  central  and  southern  Florida  flood 
control  project  encompasses  an  18  coun- 
ty area,  comprising  more  than  2.4  mil- 
lion residents,  or  40  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  State.  Since  World 
War  II.  southeastern  F  lorida  has  doubled 
in  population  during  oach  of  the  two 
decades;  since  1950.  ii  has  more  than 
tripled  in  economic  developments. 

In  Dade  County,  Fla.,  we  have  ex- 
perienced devastating  floods  over  the 
years  due  to  hurricanes.  Need  for  the 
hood  control  works  to  prevent  fiu'ther 
serious  flood  damage  and  loss  of  life 
by  the  periodic  floods  that  ravage  the 
area  is  accentuated  by  the  phenomenal 
growth  in  the  region. 

The  committee  suppons  my  conten- 
tion that  central  and  southern  Florida 
is  one  of  the  basins  in  most  critical  need 
of  outhorization  for  fiscal  year  1966.  Un- 
less Congrt'ss  acts  immediately,  four  con- 
tracts totaling  $7,837,000  schedu'.ed  to  be 
awarded  in  May  must  be  deferred. 

I  .ioin  the  committee  in  urr:ring  our  col- 
leagues to  support  this  sorely  needed  le??- 
islation.  Further  delay  will  mean  the 
deferring  of  scheduled  contracts  and  ad- 
ditional construction  and  administra- 
tive costs  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.!  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  announce  to  the 
House  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  to  begin  hear- 
ings very  shortly  on  the  omnibus  rivers 
and  harbors  and  flood  control  bill.  The 
presentation  of  this  bill  today  should  not 
lend  itself  to  any  misunderstanding  that 
we  will  not  consider  a  rivers  and  harbors 
and  flood  control  bill  this  year.  We  ex- 
pect to  present  such  a  bill.  We  invite 
the  Members  to  communicate  with  the 
committee  if  they  have  projects  they 
think  should  be  included  in  the  omnibus 
bill  this  year. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  join  the  gentleman  fi'Om  Florida  in 
saying  it  is  a  source  of  keen  pleasure  to 
all  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  is  able  to 
be  back  at  his  post  and  in  charge  of  this 
veiT  important  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  IMr. 
EDMONDSON  1  it  is  ratlier  re\varding  to  be 
away  and  find  that  the  work  assigned  to 
me  has  been  done  much  better  than  I 
could  have  done  it  myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.     Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ' 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  legislation  is  urgently  needed  to  as- 
sure ordeiiy  progress  in  construction  on 
10  of  our  river  basins. 

The  evidence  heard  by  our  committee 
firmly  establishes  the  need  for  expedi- 
tious approval  of  the  nieasure.  in  order 
to  avert  wasteful  delays  in  construction 
contract  awards. 

Those  delays  are  already  being  experi- 
enced on  four  river  basin  pi'ojects:  the 
Los  Angeles-San  Gabriel,  the  central 
and  southern  Florida,  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi and  the  West  Branch  Susquehanna. 
They  are  costing  us  money  in  all  four  in- 
stances. 

I  hope  and  trust  the  bjU  will  be  ap- 
proved by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  this 
body,  and  expeditiously  advanced  by  the 
other  body. 

There  is  certainly  no  rea.son  why  the 
passage  of  this  1-year  authorization 
should  inlerferc  in  any  way  with  plans 
for  an  omnibus  public  wcn-ks  authoriza- 
tion bill  a  little  later  in  the  session.  It 
will  serve  to  meet  the  emergency  now 
confronting  us,  and  will  make  possible 
the  careful  and  orderly  consideration  of 
an  omnibus  bill  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
n'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes.  I  am 
triad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 


Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  of  which  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama 
is  chairman,  I  am  glad  to  see  my  captain 
back  at  the  helm  looking  so  well.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  commend  him  for  the  fine 
work  that  he  has  done  not  only  on  this 
piece  of  legislation  but  all  of  those  passed 
by  this  House.  I  know,  coming  from  tin 
Mississippi  River  area,  that  these  rive;- 
basin  authorizations  are  a  must  if  we  aro 
to  continue  the  orderly  development  ol 
our  resouixes  and  alleviate  the  flood  con- 
ditions up  and  down  the  great  river 
valleys. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Alabama  and 
tell  him  how  delighted  we  are  to  see  him. 
cari-ying  this  legislation  through  thi' 
House  today. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  do  no- 
know  of  any  experience  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  so  satisfying  and  make  me  so 
happy  as  to  return  to  this  splendid 
forum . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  thv 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  delight  that  th.' 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama 
the  chairman  of  this  important  subcom- 
mittee, is  well  again  and  back  in  tht 
position  of  leadership  that  he  has  filled 
with  such  credit  to  the  Congress  for  so 
long.  Florida,  particularly  south  Flor- 
ida, is  especially  grateful  to  him  and  X<^ 
his  committee  for  the  provision  that  ha~ 
been  made  for  a  continuation  of  a  mean- 
ingful program  for  central  and  southeiii 
Florida  flood  control  projects. 

We.  in  south  Florida  particularly,  art- 
very  much  concerned  about  the  Federp! 
Government  discharging  what  we  fee! 
to  be  its  responsibility  in  respect  to  con- 
tributing to  projects  to  arrest  saliii  ■ 
encroachment  into  our  waterways.  W-- 
feel  that  legislative  authority  already 
exists  for  the  Government  to  perform 
such  work  and  we  are  going  to  pursue 
the  matter  so  that  a  satisfactory  clarifi- 
cation of  the  authority  of  the  engineer.- 
may  be  provided. 

<Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  givo-. 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chaii- 
man.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida for  his  kind  remarks,  and  I  yielfl 
baek  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Hon.  Minter  L.  Wilson,  Eminent  West 
Virginia  Jurist,  Commends  Action  oi 
President  Johnson  in  Upholding  Mon- 
roe Doctrine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATK 

Thursday,  May  13,  1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President,  tii 
Honorable  Minter  L.  Wilson  of  Morgan 


town,  W.  Va.,  has  long  been  among  the 
most  respected  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  the  Mountain  State.  As  a 
lawyer  of  experience  and  ability,  and  an 
author  of  several  books,  and  as  former 
judge  of  the  17th  Judicial  Circuit  of  West 
Virginia,  he  has  built  a  reputation  for 
impartiality,  clear  thinking  and  a  forth- 
right maruier.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  number  Judge  Minter  Wilson  among 
my  cherished  friends  for  many  years  and 
on  frequent  occasions  I  have  been  helped 
by  his  mature  counsel. 

Recently,  Judge  Wilson  has  written  a 
thought-provoking  monograph  on  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  its  application  in  the  present 
day.  At  this  time  of  international  ten- 
sion I  believe  it  valuable  to  encourage 
the  widest  possible  discussion  of  issues 
which  will  affect  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 
For  this  reason  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  "The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine Must  Be  Enforced"  by  Hon.  Minter 
L.  Wilson,  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  Must  Be  Enforced 

(By  Hon.  Minter  L.  Wilson, 
Morgantown.  W.  Va.) 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  promulgated  De- 
cember 2,  1823,  in  a  message  to  Congress  by 
James  Monroe,  who  was  then  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
quote  all  of  his  message  to  Congress  on  that 
occasion.  The  following  statements,  which 
he  made  at  that  time,  are  the  basis  for  the 
Monroe  Doctrine:  "Tl.e  American  Conti- 
nents, by  the  free  and  Independent  condition 
which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are 
henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects 
for  future  colonization  by  any  European 
power. 

"With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere 
we  Eire,  of  necessity,  more  immediately  con- 
nected, and  by  causes  which  must  be  obvious 
to  all  enlightened  and  Impartial  observers. 
With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies 
of  any  European  power  we  have  not  Inter- 
ferred,  and  shall  not  Interfere.  But  with  the 
governments  who  have  declared  their  inde- 
pendence and  maintained  It.  and  whose  In- 
dei>endence  we  have,  on  great  consideration 
and  on  just  principle,  acknowledged,  we 
cannot  view  any  interposition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in 
any  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European 
power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  mani- 
festation of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward 
the  United  States." 

On  June  17,  1940,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  sent  a  note  to  Germany  and 
Italy  referring  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  It 
related  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
note  was  as  follows: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
informed  that  the  Government  of  Prance 
has  requested  of  the  German  Government 
the  terms  of  an  armistice. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States 
leels  it  desirable  in  order  to  avoid  any  mis- 
understanding, to  Inform  Your  Excellency 
that  in  accordance  with  Its  traditional  policy 
relating  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  the 
United  States  would  not  recognize  any  trans- 
fer and  would  not  acquiesce  in  any  attempt 
to  transfer  any  geographic  region  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  from  one  non-American 
power  to  another  non-American  power." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment In  the  message  just  referred  to,  uses 
the  expression,  "geographic  region  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere."  That  expression 
means    more    than    "these    continents."     It 


means  more  than  just  "this  hemisphere." 
It  has  Interpreted  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to 
mean  not  only  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but 
to  Include  all  the  islands  In  the  geographic 
region  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It 
clearly  Includes  all  islands  near  the  main- 
lands of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  substance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
Is  that  the  Western  Hemisphere,  including 
any  island  in  its  geographic  region.  Is  not  to 
be  subject  to  future  colonization  by  Euro- 
pean nations;  that  the  independence  of  all 
nations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  includ- 
ing all  nations  on  any  islands  In  its  geo- 
graphic region,  have  been  recognized  by  the 
United  States;  that  if  any  European  nation 
intervenes  in  the  affairs  of  any  one  of  these 
nations,  with  the  aim  of  extending  its  polit- 
ical system  to  that  nation,  or  of  oppressing 
it,  or  of  controlling  its  destiny,  in  any  way. 
tlien  the  United  States  will  view  any  of  such 
actions  as  the  manifestation  of  sentiments 
unfriendly  to  the  United  States. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  national  policy. 
Its  purpose  is  to  promote  the  prosperity,  the 
independence,  and  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the 
islands  in  its  geographic  region:  preserve  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States;  and 
make  this  hemisphere  and  the  Islands  In  Its 
geographic  region  places  of  freedom,  and  not 
places  of  despotism. 

The  authority  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  came 
from  its  long  observance  from  the  time  of  its 
promulgation  until  the  time  the  Communists 
took  over  the  control  of  the  destiny  of  Cuba. 
The  fact  the  Monroe  Doctrine  had  been  in 
existence  and  observed  and  acquiesced  In  by 
European  nations  for  so  long  was  a  national 
asset.  It  was  one  phase  of  otu-  foreign  policy 
that  was  definite.  No  foreign  nation  could 
misunderstand  it.  It  had  been  otir  most 
important  foreign  policy  for  137  years  at  the 
time  it  was  violated  In  1959  by  the  Soviet 
Union  with  Impunity. 

The  United  States  rescued  Cuba  from  the 
despotism  of  Spain  In  1898  and  administered 
the  affairs  of  Cuba  until  1906,  at  which  time 
we  gave  Cuba  her  Independence. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  clearly  and  definitely 
violated  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  When  the 
Soviet  Union  intervened  In  the  affairs  of  the 
Cuban  nation  and  extended  its  political  sys- 
tem to  the  Cuban  nation  it  did  what  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  said  no  European  nation 
could  do.  The  Soviet  Union  is  controlling 
the  destiny  of  Cuba  today.  For  142  years  the 
Monroe  I>octrlne  has  proclaimed  that  no 
European  nation  can  do  this. 

Why  have  we  allowed  the  Soviet  Union  to 
control  the  destiny  of  a  nation  90  miles 
from  the  mainland  of  the  United  States? 
Why  does  the  United  States  allow  an  act 
which  we  have  notified  the  world  since  1823 
we  would  consider  unfriendly.  Why  did  we 
enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  137  years 
and  fail  to  enforce  it  in  1959.  Our  failure 
to  act  here  Is  a  mystery.  We  promulgated , 
this  doctrine  when  we  were  a  weak  nation. 
We  proclaimed  It  when  there  was  a  Holy 
Alliance  in  Etirope  which  consisted  of  Russia, 
Austria.  Prussia,  and  Prance.  We  pro- 
claimed this  doctrine  when  both  Russia  and 
England  made  claims  to  that  part  of  Amer- 
ica which  would  have  precluded  the  United 
States  from  the  Pacific  coast.  We  pro- 
claimed it  at  a  time  when  the  Holy  Alliance 
was  declaring  that  it  would  engage  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  to  employ  all  of  its 
means  and  unite  all  Its  efforts  to  put  an  end 
to  the  system  of  representative  government. 
This  Nation  was  courageous  142  years  ago. 
It  had  been  courageous  down  through  the 
years  until  1959  and  that  courage  paid  off. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  one  of  our 
greatest  assets.  Now  we  sit  with  our  arms 
folded  and  look  the  other  way  when  it  is 
violated.  We  are  taking  the  stance  of  an 
indifferent  giant. 

Note. — Just  as  I  finished  writing  what 
you  have  r.ead  above,  the  news  came  flash- 


ing over  the  television  that  President  John- 
son was  sending  marines  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  which  I  believed  then  meant  he 
intended  to  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
What  has  happened  dtirlng  the  last  few  days 
has  confirmed  that  belief.  Three  cheers  for 
him.  We  are  In  a  fight  with  communism 
to  the  death.  Our  leaders  have  dillydallied 
too  long.  We  must  stop  communism  now. 
We  cannot  do  it  at  some  future  time. 

Our  leaders  during  the  last  few  years  have 
feared  world  opinion.  We  have  no  choice 
except  to  disregard  world  opinion  when  it 
interferes  with  our  national  interests.  Be- 
sides, what  our  leaders  during  the  recent  past 
thought  was  world  opinion,  was  nothing 
more  than  Communist  propaganda.  Our 
leaders  have  feared  world  opinion  when  they 
should  have  realized  that  when  they  act 
courageously  and  justly  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  United  States  and  weak  nations  they 
will  mold  world  opinion  to  otir  side. 

President  Johnson,  the  great  Texan,  gave 
us  a  glimpse  of  the  spirit  of  James  Monroe, 
Andrew  Jackson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  Harry  S.  Truman  when  he 
said :  "We  are  resisting  aggression  and  we  will 
stay  there  and  resist,  whether  we  make 
friends  or  lose  friends."  When  he  said :  "We 
don't  propose  to  sit  here  with  our  arms 
folded  and  let  the  Communists  set  up  a  gov- 
ernment anywhere  in  tills  hemisphere."  And 
when  he  said:  "We  don't  want  to  bury  any- 
one, as  I  have  said  so  many  times  before. 
But  we  do  not  intend  to  be  btiried."  This  is 
not  only  sound  principle,  but  good  common- 
sense. 

As  one  American,  I  was  heartsick  when  our 
leaders  sat  with  their  arms  folded  and 
allowed  the  Communists  to  take  control  of 
Cuba  in  1959  in  violation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  I  am  now  thrilled,  and  I  thank 
God.  that  we  now  have  a  leader  who  not  only 
understands  what  must  be  done  to  preserve 
and  safeguard  this  Nation  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  Including  any  Islands  In  its  geo- 
graphic region;  but  also  has  the  courage  to 
do  it. 


Joint  Conference  of  Postal  Employees 
Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, May  2,  1965.  the  Joint  Conference 
of  Brooklyn  Postal  Employees  held  a  leg- 
islative and  grievance  rally  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  As  a  firm  supporter  of  legislation 
beneficial  to  our  loyal,  hard-working 
postal  employees,  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  resolution 
adopted  at  said  rally. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  text  of  the  resolution: 
Resolu^tion    Adopted   at   Legislative   Rally 
Mat  2,  1965 

Whereas  Postal  Employees  for  many  years 
have  been  treated  as  second-class  citizens 
with  regards  to  salary,  fringe  benefits  and 
working  conditions. 

Whereas  we  constantly  hear  of  the  need  for 
comparability  of  postal  workers  with  out- 
side industry. 

Whereas  the  constant  delay  In  improve- 
ments has  resulted  in  lowered  m(»rale  and 
considerable  personnel  turnover:  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  legislative  and 
grievance  rally  of  the  Joint  Conference  of 
Brooklyn  Postal  Employees,  assembled  at  the 
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Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  on  Sunday.  May 
2,   1965,  endorse  the  following: 

1.  At  least  a  7-percent  salary  Increase. 

2.  Overtime  pay  for  weekend  and  holiday 
service. 

3.  Overtime  for  all  substitute  employees 
after  8  hours  work  or  40  hovuB  per  week. 

4.  Liberalized  retirement  legislation. 

5.  Improved  fringe  benefits  including: 

(a)  Increased    Goveriunent   contributions 
to  health  insurance. 

(b)  Increased  Government  group  health 
insurance. 

6.  Elimination  of  work  measurement  sjs- 
tem. 

7.  Elmination  of  sununer  racking. 

8.  Freedom   of   peaceful   demonstration. 


Dope  Peddling  in  Washington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  instead  of  being  labeled  one  of 
the  crime  centers  of  our  country,  Wash- 
ington should  be  a  city  of  exemplary 
character — a  model  if  you  will,  for  the 
world  to  admire.  Especially  duiing  this 
season  of  the  year  when  so  many  tourists 
visit  this  beautiful  city,  when  young  peo- 
ple from  all  over  the  country  come  here 
for  education,  culture,  and  general  vaca- 
tion sightseeing,  we  should  set  an  ex- 
ample of  decorum. 

Instead  our  newspapers  daily  tell  a 
sordid  story.  I  enclose  for  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Southwest  Virginia 
Enterprise  of  Tuesday,  May  11.  I  call 
for  action  in  reducing  our  incidence  of 
crime  in  Washington  as  well  as  all  over 
America: 

Dope  in  District  op  Columbia — A  National 
Disgrace 

Washington.  D.C..  Is  one  of  the  crime 
centers  of  our  country. 

The  state  of  affairs  is  reflected  In  the  latest 
annual  crime  report,  which  showed  that 
when  dope  peddling  was  suppressed,  daylight 
housebreakings  Increased. 

When  asked  by  a  reporter  to  clarify  this 
relationship,  a  Washington  official  explained : 

Early  In  1964  the  force  decided  to  declare 
all-out  war  on  the  city's  narcotic  traffic. 
Scores  of  dope  peddlers  were  Jailed.  Ped- 
dlers not  Jailed  found  they  had  a  corner  on 
the  market,  skyrocketed  prices. 

Consequently,  hundreds  of  Washington 
addicts,  unable  to  afford  the  increased  cost, 
resorted  to  impulsive  daytime  housebreaking 
in  search  of  extra  money.  Not  until  the 
Jailed  peddlers  were  released  on  bond  and 
the  market  brought  back  to  normal  did  the 
rash  of  daylight  stealing  subside. 

This  is  a  national  disgrace.  To  think  the 
Nation's  Capital  has  become  a  nest  of  dope 
addicts,  along  with  every  conceivable  crime. 
This  latest  phase  of  the  crime-infested  VS. 
Capital  produces  the  question  we  have  asked 
""before — who  Is  responsible  for  the  break- 
down of  law  in  Washington.  DC. — what  are 
the  reasons  that  sowed  seeds  that  have»pro- 
duced  such  a  horrible  nightmare  of  crime? 
Something,  someone,  some  reason  has  to  be 
responsible.  All  Americans  should  be  con- 
cerned— it  Is  past  the  hour  when  the  moral 
and  spiritual  decay  be  remedied.  We  con- 
tend the  dope  peddling,  the  crime — the  act- 
ual danger  that  exists  has  caused  hundreds 


of  citizens  to  refrain  from  visiting  their 
Nation's  Capital.  Uncle  SammJe  is  very 
quick  to  see  the  trouble  In  other  places — 
doubly  true  of  below  the  Mason-Dixon 
line — but  Is  almost  blind  In  both  eyea  to 
what  is  happening  In  his  own  backyard. 


Remarks  by  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son Before  the  National  Homebuilders 
Association,  May  11,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    COKNECTICXJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
President  Johnson's  remarks  on  May  11 
before  the  National  Homebuilders  Asso- 
ciation.   His  remarks  follow: 

Remarks  by  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son Before  the  National  Homebuilders 
Association,  May  11,  1965 
Mr.  Willett,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  courtesy  and  your 
very  nice  reception.  I  appreciate  Bemie 
Wooten's  invitation  to  come  aver  here  and 
see  the.  men  that  he  had  rather  work  with 
than  me.  Back  In  November,  Bemie  was  in 
my  office  almost  every  day  always  telling 
me  about  these  poor  little  fellows  who  need 
him  so  badly,  to  help  them  out.  Well,  Judg- 
ing by  appearances  here  tonight,  Bernie  must 
have  done  you  a  lot  of  good.  And  I  saw 
Bernie  at  the  elevator  and  you  have  not 
done   so  badly  by  Bernie,  either. 

I  wanted  to  come  by  for  a  brief  visit  to- 
night, live,  and  in  person,  for  at  least  two 
reasons.  First,  I  did  not  want  anybody  to 
complain  that  I  had  Interrupted  the  Red 
Skelton  hour  on  television,  so  we  won't  miss 
a  single  commercial.  And,  secondly,  and 
far  more  importantly.  I  wanted  to  say  a  very 
few  words  about  you  and  your  great  industry 
and  this  country  that  vou  have  helped  to 
build. 

You  have  come  to  your  Capitol  in  a  very 
Important  month.  This  month  of  May  1D65, 
is  the  50th  month  of  uninterrupted  economic 
expansion  in  our  country.  Tliat  is  the  long- 
est, and  that  is  the  strongest  peacetime  pros- 
perity in  American  history.  That  Is  a  very 
proud  record,  and  each  of  you  can  be  proud 
of  your  share  in  establishing  it. 

In  these  first  4  years  of  our  expansion, 
you  built  about  6  million  new  housing  units. 
You,  and  others  in  the  construction  indus- 
try, helped  to  create  more  than  a  half  mil- 
lion new  Jobs.  And  you  and  your  associates 
have  helped  to  hold  down  business  costs  and 
building  costs. 

Today  disposable  incomes  are  rising  for 
all  of  our  families,  and  they  are  putting 
more  into  the  homes  they  buy.  In  Febru- 
ary 1961,  the  typical  new  home  had  a  value 
of  $16,000.  Now  that  sales  price  is  up  to 
$20,400.  But  building  costs  Over  the  past 
year  have  gone  up  only  2'i   percent. 

This  expansion,  which  is  benefitting  all  sec- 
tions and  all  segments,  must  continue,  and 
it  will  continue  If  all  elements  show  restraint 
and  show  responsibility,  as  your  organiza- 
tion does. 

Yes.  tonight  we  can  say  that  these  are  good 
times  in  America  but,  far  more,  these  are 
very  exciting  times.  All  throughout  this 
land,  Americans  young  and  old  are  taking  a 
new  pride  in  doing  what  has  too  long  gone 
undone,  in  our  classrooms  and  in  our  cities 
across  our  countryside. 

My  wife  left  a  little  after  flaybreak  this 


morning  in  two  big  Trailways  buses  with  100 
people,  touring  the  State  of  Virginia  pointing 
out  the  beautiful  places.  We  are  going  to 
expect  each  of  you  to  go  back  to  your  homes 
and  your  States  and  carry  a  message  that 
we  not  only  want  a  peaceful  America,  we 
not  only  want  a  prosperous  America,  we  want 
a  beautiful  America. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  abundance  that 
we  are  enjoying  is  softening  America  either. 
We  are  sharpening  our  attack  upon  our  prob- 
lems. We  are  raising  our  standards  and  our 
sights.  We  are  moving  ahead  to  meet  the 
promise  and  to  fulfill  the  potential  of  otir 
age. 

Like  the  old  biblical  parable,  we  are,  I  be- 
lieve, making  wise  use  of  the  talents  given^ 
to  us,  and  I  have  faith  that  this  will  bring 
blessings   upon  our  children,  and  old  chil- 
dren's chUdren,  for  generations  to  come. 

We  hope  that  In  the  very  next  few  days 
we  can  have  one  of  the  best  housing  bills  to 
ever  come  out  of  the  Committee  that  we  re- 
ported to  the  House  for  action. 

On  the  broad  front  we  are  strong  and  we 
are  stable,  and  we  are  successful  and,  above 
all,  we  are  steady  on  our  course.  But  for 
us.  as  for  all  who  have  gone  before  us  In  this 
century,  our  real  test  lies  in  how  we  meet 
otir  responsibilities  in  this  big  world  in  which 
we  live. 

Be  they  friend  or  be  they  foe,  let  none 
anywhere  entertain  the  needless  fear  or  the 
futile  hope  that  this  Nation  will  ever  falter 
in  meeting  all  of  its  responsibilities. 

Yes,  we  have  responsibilities  to  freedom 
and  we  shall  meet  them.  We  have  respon- 
sibiUties  to  p>eace  and  we  shall  honor  them. 
We  seek  accord  among  all  nations  and  under- 
standing among  all  peoples. 

Our  first  purpose — America's  only  pur- 
pose— is  to  work  with  others  for  the  good  of 
all  mankind,  but  let  this  be  clear:  If  choice 
must  be  made,  we  would  rather  than  men 
quarrel  with  our  actions  to  preserve  peace 
than  to  course  us  through  eternity  for  inac- 
tion that  might  lose  both  our  peace  and  our 
freedom. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 


Loyalty  Day  Ceremony 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday,  May  1,  1965,  the 
Brooklyn  Council,  Kings  County  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars,  held  a  Loyalty  Day 
celebration  and  parade  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Leon  J.  Eltennan,  past  county  com- 
mander, VPW,  was  the  master  of  cere- 
monies and  addresses  were  given  by 
Stanley  Zielinski,  senior  vice  county 
commander;  Borough  President  Abe 
Stark;  Vincent  J.  DiMattina,  senior  vice 
commander,  VFW  Department  of  New 
York;  Hon.  James  V.  Mangano,  admin- 
istrative director  of  the  supreme  court. 
Kings  County;  Representative  Hugh  L. 
Carey;  and  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  my 
address : 

Today,  while  we  pause  briefly  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  loyalty,  more  than  25,000  Ameri- 
can servicemen  are  proving  theirs  In  the 
steaming.  guerrilla-Infested  Jungles  of  South 
Vietnam,  lonely  guardians  of  our  most  remote 


outpost  In  the  long  struggle  to  contain  Com- 
munist Imperialism. 

As  of  last  week,  348  of  them  had  been  killed 
in  action;  126  had  died  in  accidents  involved 
with  their  duties,  and  2,049  had  been 
wounded  in  action.  This  cost  in  lives  and 
blood  undoubtedly  will  rise — how  much  so, 
nobody  knows. 

Our  involvement  in  South  Vietnam  is,  as 
you  know,  a  bitterly  controversial  issue.  In 
public  forums,  on  college  campuses,  and  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  the  newspapers.  I 
feel,  personally,  that  the  vast  majority  of 
thinking  Americans  support  President  John- 
son's resolute  determination  to  keep  South 
Vietnam  free.     I  can  tell  you  that  I  do. 

But  those  who  oppose  President  Johnson's 
policy  of  firmness,  and  would  have  us  get  out 
of  South  Vietnam  at  whatever  cost  in  prestige 
and  strategic  advantage,  seem  to  have  an 
impact  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers. They  have  a  perfect  right  to  express 
their  opinion,  certainly,  and  they  do  express 
it,  loudly  If  not  always  clearly. 

Those  of  us  who  support  President  John- 
son's commitment  to  prevent  a  Communist 
takeover  of  South  Vietnam  also  have  a  right 
to  express  our  opinion.  But  how  many  of  us 
do  It?  We  hear  and  read  the  arguments  of 
those  who  want  this  country  to  abandon  all 
southeast  Asia  to  whatever  fate  might  befall 
it,  and  maybe  we  angrily  disagree — but  do  we 
disagree  with  anybody,  in  conversation  or  in 
•writing?    Not  often. 

True,  we're  busy — we  can't  be  continually 
writing  to  the  newspapers  and  getting  into 
arguments,  but  we  can  and  should  make  our 
views  known.  How?  There  are  several  ways. 
If  a  public  figure  takes  a  stand  that  you  dis- 
agree with,  write  him  a  courteous,  reasoned 
rebuttal  of  his  argument.  He'll  read  it.  Not 
everybody  agrees  with  me  and  those  who 
don't  aren't  always  courteous  or  reasonable, 
but  I  read  their  letters. 

But  there  is  an  even  better  way.  Think 
for  a  moment  of  those  25.000  servicemen  out 
there  in  South  Vietnam,  killing  and  being 
killed  In  a  conflict  without  banners  and  glory. 
We  read  of  their  sacrifices  and  their  gal- 
lantry and  pass  on  to  the  sports  pages  or 
whatever  else  happens  to  gain  our  attention 
at  the  moment. 

Now  in  our  circle  of  friends  it  is  possible 
that  a  friend,  or  a  relative  or  a  friend  of  a 
friend,  is  among  those  25,000  who  are  today 
proving  their  loyalty  in  South  Vietnam.  If 
.such  is  the  case,  why  not  demonstrate  our 
loyalty  to  them? 

Why  not  sit  down  tonight  and  write  the  1 
man  in  that  25,000  that  you  might  know,  or 
know  of?  It  doesnt  have  to  be  a  long  letter; 
just  tell  him  he  is  out  there  in  a  good  cause, 
that  he  is  not  forgotten,  and  that  you  are 
with  him  100  percent.  In  doing  so.  you  will 
lighten  his  burden — and  your  own.  Thank 
vou. 


Customs  Bureau  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  12,  1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Gary,  Ind.,  Post-Ti-ibune  and  also  the 
hvansville,  Ind.,  Press  in  their  recent  edi- 
tions contain  the  following  editorials 
commending  the  Bureau  of  Customs  for 
s  economic  policy  in  eliminating  pa- 
tronage jobs.  These  two  newspapers  are 
CO  be  commended  for  calling  the  public's 
attention  to  the  economic  policy  of  the 
Johnson  administration. 


Great  prominence  is  generally  given 
by  some  newspapers  to  exjjenditures  but 
they  fail  to  call  the  public's  attention  to 
the  great  number  of  economic  programs 
which  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion, from  time  to  time,  have  inaugu- 
rated. 
The  editorials  follow : 

[From  the   Gary    (Ind.t    Post-Tribune.   Mar. 
23, 1965) 

Expensive  Customs 

George  Washington  apparently  did  a  com- 
mendable job  of  setting  up  an  administra- 
tive system  to  run  the  Customs  Bureau,  but 
President  Johnson  thinks  its  time  for  some 
changes.    He  should  find  little  opposition. 

He  has  announced  a  major  reorganization 
of  the  Customs  Bureau  which  may  ultimate- 
ly save  the  taxpayers  $9  million  a  year. 
About  $1  million  of  this  saving  will  result 
from  the  abolishing  of  45  top  political  pa- 
tronage Jobs.  Some  of  these  45  collectors 
who  will  be  dropped  retain  their  private  Jobs 
while  drawing  up  to  $22,000  a  year  from 
the  Government.  About  half  a  dozen  other 
patronage  jobs  also  are  slated  to  be  erased. 

Major  changes  in  the  archaic  customs  col- 
lection system  will  include  establishment  of 
6  new  regional  offices,  with  about  25  sub- 
ordinate offices  to  replace  the  present  133 
now  operating. 

Either  House  of  Congress  can  veto  the  plan 
within  60  days  and  block  it,  but  there  is  no 
indication  this  will  happen  and  it  should  not. 
Expensive  duplication  and  needless  patron- 
age are  luxurious  customs  that  even  the  Ctis- 
toms  Bureau  should  not  enjoy. 

(Prom  the  Evansville    (Ind.)    Press.  Mar.  31. 

1965] 

Customs-ary  Bellows 

Inevitably,  we  suppose,  there  will  be  the 
usual  bellows  of  rage  on  Capitol  Hill  after 
miembera  study  President  Johnson's  plan  to 
modernize  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 

This  has  long  been  a  prime  source  of 
patronage  appointments  with  which  Senators 
and  Representatives  rewarded  their  friends. 
It  now  is  to  be  consolidated  and  many  of  its 
jobs  put  under  Civil  Service,  meaning  em- 
ployees will  be  chosen  on  merit  rather  than 
political  pull. 

The  bellowers,  of  course,  will  advance  all 
sorts  of  fine  reasons  for  leaving  the  Customs 
Bureau  alone.  Even  though  their  real  mo- 
tive is  to  preserve  their  choice  plums. 

But  if  your  Congressman  is  one  who 
squawks,  ask  him  how  he  feels  about  this 
feature  of  the  President's  plan— that  it  will 
save  taxpayers  an  estimated  $9  million  a 
year. 


Basic  English  From  Derwinski 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13,  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  read  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  this  week  in  the  Chi- 
cago's American  commending  the  forth- 
right performance  of  our  distinguished 
and  straight-thinking  colleague,  Con- 
gressman Edward  J.  Derwinski,  of  Il- 
linois, at  the  recent  Dublin  meeting  of 
the  Interparliamentai-y  Union.  This 
positive  response  by  a  representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Communists    to    divert    attention    from 


violations  of  international  agreements 
and  their  imposition  of  totalitarian  re- 
gimes on  once-free  nations  certainly 
represents  a  valuable  contribution  by  an 
unusually  able  Member  of  Congress : 
Basic  English  Prom  Derwinski 

Representative  Edward  J.  Derwinski.  Re- 
publican, of  Illinois,  who  plainly  favors  call- 
ing things  by  their  right  name,  got  under 
the  hides  of  the  Communists  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  in 
Dublin.  He  also  helped  prevent  the  Rus- 
sians from  turning  the  meeting  into  an  in- 
ternational denunciation  of  the  United  States 
for  its  policies  in  Vietnam. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  Is  72  years 
old  and  it  meets  twice  a  year.  Derwinski 
was  appointed  fijst  to  attend  the  1959  meet- 
ing in  Warsaw,  becavise  he  is  fluent  in  Polish. 
At  the  meeting  last  month  he  was  discussing 
the  nations  of  Eastern  Evu-ope,  and  used  the 
term  "Russian  satellites."  A  spokesman  for 
the  Communist  bloc  protested  that  Derwin- 
ski had  insulted  "the  free  and  democratic 
nations  "  of  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Hungary,  and  Poland.  Said  Derwin- 
ski:  "OK,  I'll  call  them  puppets  Instead." 

This  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Commu- 
nist protester  either.  So  Derwinski  went 
on  calling  them  satellites. 

Derwinski  did  some  more  bltmt  speaking 
wlilch  will  not  endear  him  to  Senators  J.  W. 
Fulbright,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas;  Ernest 
Gruening,  Democrat,  of  Alabama;  Prank 
Church,  Democrat,  of  Idaho;  Joseph  B. 
Clark,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
Wayne  Morse,  Democrat,  of  Oregon.  I. 
Splrldonov,  chief  of  the  Soviet  group,  was 
denouncing  President  Johnson  as  a  maker  of 
wars:  he  quoted  speeches  by  the  Democratic 
Senators  as  proving  that  Johnsons  course 
was  not  approved  by  the  leaders  in  his  own 
party.  When  he  had  finished  Derwinski 
said: 

"These  men  do  not  speak  for  the  Ameri- 
can Government — or  for  the  American  peo- 
ple." 

They  do  not.  They  seem  to  be  speaking 
for  a  policy  the  Communists  would  find  ideal: 
That  when  the  Communists  start  a  war  of 
liberation,  the  West  should  accept  their  right 
to  wage  it  and  let  them  win  it. 


Streamlining  Bureau  of  Customs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1965 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  near 
future,  the  House  will  be  called  upon  to 
consider  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1965,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  modern- 
ize the  Bureau  of  Customs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

An  editorial  in  one  of  the  most  widely 
read  newspapers  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  of  California,  the  Stockton  Rec- 
ord, recently  made  reference  in  its  edi- 
torial columns  to  the  need  for  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Customs  Bureau.  At  this 
time  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  March  25  edition  of  the  Stockton 
Record.    The  article  follows : 

Streamlining  Bureau  or  Customs 

The  administration's  proposed  streamlin- 
ing of  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  one  of  the 
oldest   Federal   agencies,    appears   to   be   the 
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sort  of  refonn  that  is  needed  in  our  Govern- 
ment. It  would  have  the  effect  of  making 
Customs  a  more  efficient,  tightly  knit  agency, 
and  In  the  process  would  bring  worthwhile 
savings. 

The  reorganization  would  establish  six  re- 
gional oflBces — in  Boston,  New  York,  Miami, 
New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  and  Chicago — 
that  would  oversee  the  operation  of  some  25 
subordinate  districts.  This  setup  would  re- 
place the  present  system  under  which  there 
are  116  independent  field  ofBces  that  report 
directly  to  Washington  and  have  no  regional 
supervision. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  change  will  bring 
annual  savings  of  about  $9  million,  partly 
through  elimination  of  numerous  Jobs.  And 
there,  politically  speaking,  is  the  rub.  Con- 
gress will  not  be  eager  to  eliminate  the  jobs 
of  collectors  of  customs  and  others  w^hlch 
have  for  a  long  time  been  succulent  patron- 
age Items.  The  reorganization  plan  may  en- 
counter some  trouble  in  Congress  on  this 
score. 

The  plan  makes  such  good  sense,  however, 
that  the  chances  of  Its  being  killed — as  could 
be  done  by  either  House  of  Congress — are 
not  great.  It  provides,  among  other  things, 
that  all  Jobs  would  henceforth  be  under  civil 
service.  This,  coupled  with  the  proposed 
modernization  of  procedures  now  in  part  out- 
moded, promises  to  lead  to  smoother  and 
more  economical  functioning  of  an  impor- 
tant agency. 


Rural  Electrification's  Birthday 


EXTENSION  OF  REJVIARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  13.  1965 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
rural  electrification  in  the  United  States 
it  gives  me  pleasure  to  call  attention  to 
the  changing  pattern  in  life  in  rural 
America  made  possible  by  electiic  power 
brought  to  the  areas  by  the  programs  of 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
Today  after  30  years  of  REA  loans  and 
technical  assistance  in  rural  electrifica- 
tion more  than  98  percent  of  our  farms 
are  electrified.  Thirty  years  ago  elec- 
tricity for  light  and  power  was  available 
to  people  living  in  cities  and  towns  but 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  the  American 
farmer's  way  of  life  had  changed  little 
.since  the  first  colonies  were  formed. 

In  1935  when  Pi-esidcnt  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  created  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  as  an  emergency  re- 
lief program  10.9  percent  of  our  farms 
had  central  station  electric  service,  but 
now  the  lights  have  been  turned  on  in 
rural  America.  In  1964  the  average  con- 
sumer on  the  lines  of  REA  bon-owers 
used  451  kilowatt  hours  per  month.  This 
is  10  times  the  early  estimates  made  by 
REA  and  cooperative  leaders.  In  the 
years  while  the  rural  consumption  of 
electric  power  showed  such  a  remarkable 
increase,  the  individual  farmers'  produc- 
tion of  farm  goods  also  showed  a  re- 
markable increase — 300  percent.  Soil 
conservation  practices,  increased  use  of 
fei-tilizers.  insecticides,  the  tractor,  im- 
proved breeding  methods,  new  and  bet- 
ter roads,  and  a  considerable  list  of  other 
developments  in  the  practice  of  farming 


all  share  credit  for  improvement  in  yield 
and  quality  of  faiin  production,  but  elec- 
tric power  was  a  significant  factor  and 
on  this  30th  anniversary  of  REA  we  ac- 
knowledge the  accomplishments  of  the 
REIA.  under  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
pa,ssed  in  1936,  and  of  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  and  other  borrowers  of  REA 
funds  for  building  the  lines  that  carry 
power  to  this  Nation's  farms.  Many  as- 
pects of  fanning  would  be  unthinkable 
without  electrification.  Three  decades 
ago  dairying  was  confined  largely  to 
northern  States.  Warm  temperatures 
with  no  cooling  process  available  was  just 
one  aspect  of  the  problem.  Today  many 
southern  States  stand  high  in  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  milk  products.  The 
modern,  sanitary  dairy  depends  on  elec- 
tric power  today  and  the  seme  advan- 
tages of  electric  power  apply  to  other 
phases  of  farming.  The  industrial  revo- 
lution of  the  19th  century  transformed 
life  in  the  cities  and  rural  electrification 
helped  make  a  revolution  in  agricultme 
possible.  The  fight  is  being  won,  day  by 
day,  to  bring  electricity  to  rural  Amer- 
ica and  bring  dowTi  the  cost  of  electricity, 
and  on  this  30th  anniversary  of  the  REA 
I  salute  the  rural  electrification  move- 
ment and  all  the  farm  families  and  the 
others,  who  have  brought  the  blessings 
of  electricity  to  rural  America. 


Peace  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARMISTEAD  I.  SELDEN,  JR. 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVE.S 

Thursday.  May  13,  1965 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  may  be  unaware  that  members  of  the 
Peace  Corps  are  constantly  receiving 
praise  from  the  citizens  and  officials  of 
the  countries  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

While  the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps  men 
is  not  always  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  the  recipients  of  their  labors 
often  are  observant  and  appreciative. 
The  following  editorial  from  the  April  2, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Montego— Jamaica — 
Bay  Beacon  is  only  one  example  that 
such  is  the  case: 

PEAIE  CilRPS 

Now  thai  the  American  Peace  Corps  has 
established  a  branch  office  in  Montego  Bay. 
we  take  this  opportunity  of  welcoming  the 
organization  to  Montego  Bay,  although  they 
have  been  working  in  the  area  ever  since 
the  late  President  Kennedy  founded  the  vol- 
imteers  over  3   years   ago. 

The  organization  is  publicity-  shy.  m;un- 
t.aining  that  no  purpose  is  serTed  by  shout- 
ing about  what  they  are  doing.  Because  of 
this,  their  work  is  not  as  widely  known  about 
or   appreciated   as   it   might   be. 

The  movement  is  deflnltely  the  finest  con- 
cept of  foreign  aid  which  has  eter  been  evol- 
ved. Tlie  volunteers  are  drawn  from  young 
people  of  good  education  who  spend  2  years 
of  livinr;  and  teaching  in  an  underdeveloped 
country.  They  are  all  people  well-qualified 
to  teach  in  their  chosen  field  and  most  have 
imivcrsity  degrees. 

They  receive  no  pay  for  the  work  they  do 
during  their  2  years,  but  they  receive  living 
allowance  from  the  U.S.  Government. 


The  volunteers  have  virtually  no  funds  at 
their  disposal  so  that  they  can  give  nothing 
but  themselves  and  their  knowledge.  They 
live  with  families  wherever  they  go  and  apart 
from  the  actual  teaching  they  may  do  iu 
schools,  community  centers  or  hospitals,  they 
take  a  very  active  part  in  the  community 
life,  bringing  fresh  ideas  where  they  can. 

In  all  this,  however,  they  do  not  regard 
themselves  as  missionaries.  They  feel  thai 
the  teaching  Is  a  two-way  traffic  and  that 
they  learn  at  least  as  much  as  they  teach  by 
absorbing  a  different  culture,  a  different  out- 
look and  a  different  way  of  life. 


The  National  Origin  Quota  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or   NEW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  13,  1965 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ha."? 
been  amply  demonstrated  that  national 
origin  has  very  little  to  do  with  loyalty 
to  this  Nation  and  its  institutions. 
Americans  whose  ancestors  have  come 
from  every  nation  under  the  sun  have 
rallied  to  the  colors  hi  all  our  wars.  No 
group  has  a  monopoly  on  either  virtue 
or  rascality  and  the  concept  that  certain 
national  origin  groups  make  better  citi- 
zens than  others  has  been  exploded  time 
and  time  again. 

At  present,  the  Judiciary  Committee  is 
holding  hearings  on  proposals  to  elimi- 
nate the  discriminatory  national  origin 
quota  system  in  our  immigration  law. 

Recently,  the  mayor  of  Hoboken,  N.J., 
Hon.  John  J.  Grogan,  and  the  city  coun- 
cil of  that  city,  have  approved  a  resolu- 
tion memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  eliminate  the  discrimi- 
natory clause  in  the  national  origin 
quota  system. 

The  city  fathers  in  the  city  of  Hoboken 
have  struck  an  important  blow  against 
the  concept  that  some  immigrants  make 
better  citizens  than  others.  I  am  proud 
to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
this  forward-looking  resolution. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  Memorializing  the  Congress  of 
THE  United  States  To  Enact  Legislation 
Currently  Before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees OF  Both  National  Chambers  Which 
Would  Abolish  the  Discriminatory  CLAUsr 
of  the  National  Origin  Quota  System 
Whereas  the  Walter-McCarran  Act  of  1952 
terminated  racial  bars  on  immigration,  bui 
continued    the   quota   system   based    on    na- 
tional origin;  and 

Whereas  such  provisions  thereby  continue 
ethnic  discrimination  which  should  have  no 
place  in  American  life;  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  arbitrary  national 
quotas,  many  persons  seeking  a  home  here 
are  denied  while  other  national  quotas  go 
unfilled :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  mayor  and  Council  of  thr 
City  of  Hoboken.  That  we  hereby  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  currently  before  the  Judiciary 
Committees  of  both  National  Chamber.'- 
which  would  abolish  the  discriminatory 
clause  of  the  national  quota  system:  and 
be  it  further 

Rcsohed.  That  certified  copies  of  this  re- 
solution  be   forwarded   to  members   of   the 
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Judiciary  Conunlttees  of  both  National 
Chambers,  to  members  of  the  Hoboken  con- 
p-essional  delegation  and  to  our  two  UjS. 
Senators. 


The  Effect  of  Foreign  Aid  on 
the  U.S.  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    west    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1965 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  man  can 
deny  the  fact  that  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  has  been  our 
most  effective  insurance  against  the  third 
•vorldwide  conflict.  In  my  opinion,  had 
It  not  been  for  our  foreign  aid  program, 
I  seriously  doubt  that  we  would  be  meet- 
ing here  in  the  Congress  today.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  Marshall  plan,  which  my 
ate  father,  Hon.  John  Kee,  as  a  mem- 
;er  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  so 
vigorously  supported,  the  chances  are 
:hat  we  would  have  been  defending  our 
owTi  shores  from  invasion  by  foreign 
-.roops  long  before  this  date. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully 
endorse  the  following  statement  concern- 
ng  the  effect  of  foreign  aid  on  the  U.S. 
economy : 

•fiTE   Effect   of   Foreign    Aid   on    tjie   U.S. 
Economy 

Much  has  been  said,  pro  and  con,  con- 
.erning  the  effect  of  foreign  assistance  upon 
;he  U.S.  economy.  When  one  examines  the 
;acts  the  impact  of  the  aid  program  has  been 
'  ery  favorable  to  American  industry  and  ex- 
port markets. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  Agency  for 
International  Development's  Summary  Pres- 
^^ntation  to  Congress  on  the  proposed  for- 
eign assistance  program  for  fiscal  year  1966 
discusses  AID'S  policies  and  their  effect  upon 
•he  U.S.  economic   system: 

AID  IN  perspective:   aid  and  the   r.s. 

ECONOMY 

The  mutual  defense  and  development  pro- 
grams proposed  for  fiscal  year  1966  represent 
ihe  smallest  burden  the  American  economy 
::as  been  asked  to  bear  since  the  beginning 
f'f  the  Marshall  plan.  It  is  a  burden  the 
.\merican  economy  can  easily  support.  It 
lepresents  one-half  of  1  percent  of  our  GNP. 
In  per  capita  terms,  it  represents  a  drop 
:rom  $30.52  for  every  American  in  1949.  dur- 
.115  the  Marshall  plan,  to  a  cost  of  $17.51 
per  person  for  fiscal  year  1966.  (Per  capita 
GNP  in  the  United  States  has  nearly  doubled 
in  this  time,  rising  from  $1,760  In  1949  to 
.n  estimated  $3,320  today.) 

The  U.S.  procurement  policies  followed 
'  ver  the  p>ast  4  years  have  minimized  the 
('rain  of  our  assistance  programs  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Over  85  percent  of  all 
aid  dollars  Is  now  committed  directly  for 
piircliase  of  U.S.  goods  and  services. 

.Another  result  of  AID'S  procurement  policy 
is  a  substantial  export  business  for  American 
private  enterprise.  AID  economic  programs 
i.l'.iie  financed  the  export  of  nearly  a  billion 
doll.irs  in  American  products  during  fiscal 
ye.ir  1964,  and  American  shipping  lines  were 
paid  more  than  $80  million  to  carry  these 
products  to  their  destinations  in  the  less- 
<;<  veloped  countries. 

In  effect,  the  AID  program  helps  to  intro- 
c'lUce  American  products  and  American  In- 
di:.strial  know-how  to  new  markets.  Amer- 
tr;m  farm  surpluses  provided  as  aid  to  Japan 
..ftcr   V/or!d  War  II  changed  the  Japanese 


diet,  and  Japan  is  now  the  biggest  single 
cash  customer  for  U.S.  farm  exports — some 
$500  million  per  year.  The  American  Coal 
Exporters  Association  traces  more  than  $250 
million  In  current  annual  coal  export  busi- 
ness directly  to  new  markets  opened  by  aid 
shipments  of  U.S.  coal  to  postwar  Europe  and 
Japan. 

The  most  Important  long-term  benefits  of 
the  mutual  development  program,  however, 
are  those  that  stem  from  the  expanding  ex- 
port markets  that  are  the  product  of  success- 
ful development. 

Since  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  recovery 
of  Western  Europe,  our  exports  to  European 
markets  have  r^ore  than  dovibled.  They  have 
quadrupled  to  Japan  during  the  same  period. 

Today,  with  the  success  of  their  effort  and 
our  assistance,  the  first  of  the  developing 
countries  are  emerging  as  self-supporting 
cash  customers.  As  Israel  approaches  self- 
support.  American  commercial  exports  to 
that  country  increase  steadily.  U.S.  com- 
mercial exports  to  Israel  (those  not  AID- 
financed^  have  nearly  tripled — from  $85 
million  since  1958  to  $235  million  in  1963 — 
and  they  continue  to  Increase  at  a  rate  of  15 
to  20  percent  a  year.  U.S.  commercial  ex- 
ports to  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan, 
where  economic  aid  ends  this  year,  rose  from 
§49  million  In  1962  to  an  estimated  $80  to 
$85  million  In  1964.  They  are  sure  to  rise 
further  as  the  Taiwanese  standard  of  liv- 
ing continues  to  improve. 

The  expended  trade  opportunities  already 
opened  by  the  process  of  development  make 
it  clear  that  the  economic  progress  of  other 
free  countries  is  In  the  direct,  long-term  in- 
terest cf  our  own  economy. 


Jews  Support  Aid  to  Nasser 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  13,  1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
first  supplemental  appropriation  money 
bill  came  before  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress on  January'  26,  1965,  in  the  amount 
of  $1,600  mjllion  to  take  care  of  the  net 
realized  losses  of  our  agriculture  sur- 
plus sales  abroad,  and  restore  the  capital 
impairment  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  I  offered  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  with  instructions  to  cut  off 
any  further  shipments  and  sales  of  sur- 
plus commodities  to  Dictator  Nasser  of 
EgjT>t.  Members  will  recall  that  76 
Democrats  joined  our  solid  phalanx  of 
128  Republicans  in  support  of  my  motion 
which  carried  204  to  177. 

After  the  measvire  went  over  to  the 
other  body,  it  came  back  to  the  House 
in  a  watered-down  form  that,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  nullified  my  amend- 
ment. I  asked  for  another  vote  in  the 
House  on  a  motion  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees to  stand  by  the  House  position  and 
to  my  dismay  41  Democrats,  including 
several  of  the  Jewish  faith,  of  whom  I 
would  least  have  expected  it,  succumbed 
to  "White  House  pressure  and  reversed 
their  vote  of  a  week  before. 

Of  course,  ever  since  offering  my 
amendment  I  have  received  volumes  of 
correspondence,  practically  all  in  sup- 
port of  my  motion,  and  we  are  continu- 
ally getting  comments  of  one  kind  or 
another.    Just  the  other  day  a  rather 


interesting  article  came  across  my  desk 
from  the  North  Woodmere  Jewish 
Center,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  article  signed  by 
Theodore  Jungreis,  rabbi,  and  Jerald  C. 
Newman,  congregation  president,  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

(From  KOL   HO- AM,   March    1965] 
Jews  Suppoet  Aid  to   Nasser 

The  State  of  Israel  has  been  the  bastion  of 
democracy  In  the  Middle  East  and  has  been 
constantly  under  military  or  economic  at- 
tack by  the  Arab  nations.  This  steadily 
mounting  pressure  has  been  maintained  and 
directed  by  Dictator  Nasser,  of  Egypt. 

Let  us  examine  the  facts.  The  State  of 
Israel  has  steadily  supported  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world  In  the  United  Nations. 
Israel  has  been  steadfast  In  Its  support  of 
the  United  States.  Israel  has  made  no 
"deals"  with  Communist  nationE.  Israel  has 
attempted  through  peaceful  means  to  build 
anew,  to  reclaim  the  desert,  and  to  be  a 
homeland  to  millions  of  homeless  Jews.  Is- 
rael has  opened  its  doors  to  displaced  persons 
of  many  nations. 

Israel  has  offered,  in  fact  has  demanded  In 
the  forum  of  the  United  Nations  that  the 
Arabs  sit  down  at  a  peace  conference;  un- 
fortunately to  no  avail.  On  the  other  band 
Egypt  has  refused  to  permit  Americans  citi- 
zens of  Jewish  birth  to  tour  its  country. 
Egypt  has  mortgaged  Its  economy,  building 
rockets,  hiring  "Nazi"  technicians,  has  made 
economic,  political,  and  military  deals  with 
Communist  nations,  honored  Communist 
leaders  and  purchased  modern  Soviet  tanks 
and  Jet  bombers. 

Recently,  Nasser  permitted  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Library  In  Cairo  to  be  burned  to  the 
ground  and  an  unarmed  American  civilian 
plane  to  be  shot  down.  Nasser  brags  about 
his  arms  shipments  to  pro-Communist  Con- 
golese rebels,  in  direct  violation  of  U.N.  poli- 
cies, which  arms  are  being  used  to  massacre 
the  innocents  of  many  heritages,  religions, 
and  nations.  Nasser  has  tised  American 
financial  aid  to  further  other  antl-Amerlcan 
activities  Including  tacit  support  of  North 
Vietnam,  North  Korea,  and  Cuba.  Nasser 
has  told  America  "to  go  to ." 

As  April  15'approaches  we  as  taxpayers  who 
support  this  dictator  can  well  ask  "Why?" 
The  absurdity  of  this  situation  has  now 
reached  new  heights;  heights  which  we  as 
Americans  with  sincere  belief  in  our  Jewish 
heritage  cannot  accept.  Within  the  last 
month  the  following  occurred  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States : 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill  was 
proposed  to  permit  President  Johnson  to 
grant  up  to  $400  million  in  additional  aid  to 
Dictator  Nasser.  Tlie  House,  including  Nas- 
sau County's  three  Congressmen  and  Suffolk 
County's  two  Congressmen,  voted  against 
this  proposal,  and  assisted  In  Its  defeat.  The 
U.S.  Senators  from  New  York  were  divided 
in  their  opinion.  Senator  Javits  voting 
against  and  Senator  Kennedy  voting  in  favor 
of  the  proposal.  It  was  then  resubmitted  to 
the  House  and  a  shocking  change  took  place. 
Of  the  five  Congressmen  representing  Long 
Island  three  continued  to  vote  "no."  They 
were  Congressman  Pike.  Suffolk  Democrat 
and  Republican  Congressman  Grover.  Nas- 
sau-Suffolk, and  Wtdler.  Nassau.  And  then 
shame  of  shames  our  two  Nassau  Congress- 
men of  Jewish  decent  saw  fit  to  vote  In  favor 
of  granting  more  aid  to  Nasser. 

Congressman  Herbert  Tenzer  (who  repre- 
sents us)  and  Congressman  Lester  W^olit 
recently  were  elected  to  their  high  office  and 
yet  notwithstanding  their  own  previous 
statements  that  they  were  unalterably  op- 
posed to  giving  aid  to  Nasser,  they  reversed 
themselves  forsaking  their  own  heritage  and 
voted  In  favor  of  granting  the  President  to 
give  this  additional  blood  money  to  Egypt. 
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Write  to  Congressman  Herbert  Tenzer, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington  25, 
DC  and  let  lilm  know  that  we  will  not  sit  by 
while  votes,  that  moradly  and  ethically  have 
no  basis  in  fact,  are  cast. 


Tribute  to  George  Caffrey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  13.  1965 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
many  friends  and  associates  of  George 
T.  Caffrey  were  shocked  and  sorrowed 
beyond  words  by  the  news  of  his  sudden 
death  last  Saturday.  As  the  House  Mem- 
ber whose  office  benefited  most  from  his 
wise  and  knowledgeable  assistance,  I  feel 

the  loss  more  deeply  than  others.  I  have 

lost  a  trusted  and  valued  associate  and 
a  true  friend. 

But  more  than  that,  George  Caffrey's 
skill  in  the  congressional  field  was  a 
tribute  to  all  the  House  and  Senate  aids 
without  whose  help  no  congressional 
office  could  function  as  it  should.  All  of 
us  received  great  credit  in  the  press  and 
in  public  favor  for  a  wide  range  of 
results  that  we  know  full  well  stemmed 
from  the  unstinting  work  of  our  staff 
aids — people  like  George  Caffrey.  They 
are  the  \msung  heroes  of  Capitol  Hill. 
When  a  Congressman  passes  on,  con- 
siderable attention  is  paid  to  the  event. 
But  attention  is  also  deserved  by  the 
men  who  stand  behind  the  Congressmen, 
the  men  without  whom  Congress  would 
be  a  snarl  of  tangled  confusion. 

It  is  the  George  Caffreys  who  make 
Congress  work  and  who  strengthen  the 
ties  between  Representative  and  con- 
stituent. My  predecessors  from  northern 
New  York  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  I  have  been  more  fortunate 
than  most  in  that  we  enjoyed  and  bene- 
fited from  the  services  of  George 
Caqrey.  So  also,  did  the  people  we  serve. 
His  service  to  the  public — for  his  work 
in  Congress  was  just  that — will  stand  as 
a  constant  reminder  of  his  selflessness 
and  as  a  model  for  all  congressional 
aids,  present  and  future.  There  will 
never  be  another  like  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  place  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
articles  and  editorials  on  the  passing  of 
Mr.  Caffrey: 

[From  the  Watert^wn  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times, 
May  10,  19651 
George  T.  Caffrey 
George  T.  Caffrey,  who  died  unexpectedly 
of  a  heart  attack  on  Saturday  night,  was 
actively  identified  with  the  Washington  po- 
litical scene  for  more  than  26  years.  He 
went  to  Washington  in  1940  as  secretary  to 
the  late  Congressman  Wallace  E.  Pierce  after 
abandoning  a  successful  newspaper  career 
for  politics.  Then  he  served  in  a  similar 
capacity  during  the  time  that  Congressman 
Clarence  E.  Kilburn  held  office.  When  Rob- 
ert C.  McEwEN  took  over  the  congressional 
duties  the  first  of  the  year  as  successor  to 
Mr.  Kilburn,  Mr.  Caffrey  was  retained  as 
administrative  assistant. 

There  Is  little  question  that  Mr.  Caffrey, 
of  Arlington,  Va.,  formerly  of  Plattsburgh, 


was  one  of  the  most  able  congressional  aids 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  He  knew  Wash- 
ington thoroughly.  He  enjojred  a  close  as- 
sociation with  the  congressional  leaders, 
heads  of  the  various  departments  and  their 
associates,  which  proved  to  be  of  great  value 
in  performing  the  duties  demanded  by  his 
position.  He  was  widely  respected  for  his 
ability,  of  his  desire  to  be  of  assistance  in 
any  problem,  big  or  small.  Many  hours  of 
work  meant  nothing  to  him. 

Mr.  Caffrey  was  a  friendly  man,  quiet  and 
unassuming.  He  had  a  wide  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances both  in  northern  New  York  and 
in  Washington.  When  Congressman  Pierce 
named  Mr.  Caffrey  as  his  secretary  in  1939 
he  made  a  wise  choice.  He  had  selected  a 
man  who  was  later  to  prove  bo  valuable  to 
Mr.  Pierce,  Mr.  Kilburn,  and  later  Mr.  Mc- 
EwEN.  A  Congressman  depends  consider- 
ably upon  his  secretary  to  take  care  of  prob- 
lems that  may  arise  in  a  district.  The 
demands  on  such  a  position  are  enormous 
and  an  efficient,  qualified  and  able  secretary 
like  Mr.  Caffrey  does  much  to  build  up  the 

political  strength  of  a  Congrestman. 

The  loss  of  Mr.  Caffrey  will  be  keenly  felt 
by  Congressman  McEwen.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  find  a  successor  who  will  measure  up  to 

the  stature  of  Mr.  Caffrey.  In  recent  years 
he  had  not  been  in  the  best  of  health  but 
his  death  at  the  age  of  60  came  unexpected- 
ly and  shock  to  his  many  friends  in  north- 
ern New  York  and   Washington. 


[From  the  Oswego   (N.Y.)    Palladium-Times, 

May  11,  1965] 

George  T.  C.^ffrBy 

We  don't  suppose  1  person  in  100  in  the 
vast  area  of  this  congressional  district  knew 
George  Caffrey  personally  but  for  more  than 
a  quarter  century  he  has  looked  after  their 
interests  in  Washington,  solved  their  prob- 
lems and  fulfilled  their  requests  wherever 
possible.  George,  who  died  unexpectedly 
Saturday  night  at  the  age  of  60.  was  one  of 
those  knowledgeable,  vastly  experienced  and 
shrewdly  resourceful  pros  who — always  dis- 
creetly in  the  shadow  of  their  employers. 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate — get  the 
day-to-day  business  of  Congress  done. 

In  the  maze  of  bureaucratic  Washington 
a  person  with  some  business  to  transact  with 
some  arm  of  Government  might  be  bounced 
from  office  to  office  for  days  before  arriving 
at  last  at  the  desk  of  the  man  who  could 
help  him.  George  Caffrey  knew  who  to  call, 
what  to  say  and  how  to  present  his  cases 
to  achieve  maximum  results.  He  had,  over 
the  years,  developed  scores  of  contacts 
throughout  the  Capital  that  have  proved  in- 
valuable to  the  people  of  this  area.  Nota- 
ble among  his  efforts  was  the  work  he  did 
under  the  direction  of  RepreBcntative  Clar- 
ence E.  Kilburn  in  securing  the  approvals 
necessary  preliminary  to  congressional  ac- 
tion on  Oswego  harbor  projects.  And  there 
was  no  request  too  trivial  for  him  to  han- 
dle— an  Immigration  problem,  an  obscure 
Government  publication,  a  tour  of  the  FBI 
or  even  tickets  to  the  Army-Navy  game.  He 
dealt  with  them  all  with  eque.1  effectiveness. 

A  quiet,  well-informed  and  pleasant  man 
to  be  with,  George  Caffrey  was  an  extra- 
ordinarily able  public  servant,  one  of  those 
career  men  who  over  the  years  get  about 
as  close  to  indispensabillty  ns  one  can  be. 
He  may  not  have  been  widely  known  in  the 
district  but  he  knew  the  district  and  its 
problems  Intimately,  and  the  people  of  this 
section  have  in  his  death  losrt  a  good  friend 
in  Washington. 


[From   the  Watertown    (N.Y.i    Daily  Times. 
May  10.  19651 

George   C.-vffrey    Dies    at    60;    Was    .^^D    to 
Three    CoNCRESsaiEN 

Washington.  May  10. — George  T.  Caffrey. 
60,  Arlington,  Va..  administrative  assist.mt 
to  Representative  Robert  C.  McEwen,  Re- 
publican, of  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.,  died  of  a  heart 


attack  at  8; 30  Saturday  night,  while  visitinf! 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  John  Patrick  (Gaili 
Gardes,  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  His  wife  was 
with  him  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Caffrey,  who  had  served  as  secretary 
to  Clarence  E.  Kilburn,  Republican,  Ma- 
lone,  N.Y.,  and  his  predecessor,  the  late  Rep- 
resentative Wallace  E.  Pierce,  Republican,  o: 
Plattsburgh,  N.Y.,  had  not  been  ill  and  hie 
sudden  death   was  unexpected. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  Our  Lady  o. 
Lourdes  Church,  Arlington,  Wednesday. 

Burial  will  be  in  National  Memorial  Par'.; 
Cemetery,   Falls   Church,  Va. 

Congressman  McEwen  paid  tribute  to  Mv 
Caffrey  today  as  a  friend,  as  well  as  his  chie* 
of  staff. 

"Words  fall  to  express  my  shock,  profouu'.i 
sorrow,  and  deep  feeling  of  personal  loss  on 
the  passing  of  George  T.  Caffrey,"  Mr.  Mc- 
Ewen said. 

"More  than  the  able  congressional  assist- 
ant that  he  was  he  was  a  trusted  aid,  wise 
counselor,  and  warm  personal  friend." 

The     former    Plattsburgh     newspaperman  ' 

who  had  served  three  Representatives  in  a 
vital  role  for  26 'i  years,  was  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  able  congressional  aids  in  the 
National  Capital.  He  was  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  problems  of  the  northerr. 
New  York  congressional  district  and  becamt 
widely  known  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  o: 
district  residents. 

Mr.  Caffrey  came  to  Washington  in  193.* 
after  managing  the  successftil  election  cam- 
paign for  the  late  Representative  Pierce 
FoUowlng  Mr.  Pierce's  death,  he  became  a.s- 
soclated  In  a  similar  role  with  Representa- 
tive Kilburn  and  remained  with  the  Malone 
Congressman  during  his  long  tenure  in  of- 
fice as  Representative  of  the  31st  District. 

Following  Mr.  Kilburn's  retirement  from 
the  national  political  scene,  Mr.  Caffrey  re- 
mained as  administrative  assistant  to  Mr. 
Kilburn's  successor,  Representative  McEwen 
With  Mr.  Caffrey  when  he  died  was  hi 
wife,  Marian.  He  is  survived  by  his  widov 
and  two  children,  a  son,  Anthony,  and  .; 
daughter.  Mrs.  Gardes.  Four  grandchildrti; 
also  survive. 

Also  surviving  is  a  sister.  Mrs.  Harr 
(Mary  I  Twilliger,  Plattsburgh,  A  brothc  ■ 
Arthur,  is  dead. 

Born  in  Plattsburgh,  Mr.  Caffrey  attendo  ; 
schools,  in  that  city.  He  st-arted  a  nev  - 
paper  career,  working  successively  on  the  olti 
Plattsburgh  Press,  the  onetime  Dally  New- 
and  finaUy  as  a  member  of  the  editorial  stfif 
of  the  Plattsburgh  Republican.  Since  thcii 
the  Press  and  Republican  merged. 

Mr.  Caffrey  was  a  Plattsburgh  newspaper- 
man in  the  days  of  fierce  news  competition 
during  an  era  when  three  daily  newspape'- 
were  in  the  field.  It  was  a  time  of  violencL 
during  prohibition  when  firing  at  bootle  • 
liquor  caravans  out  of  Canada  was  common- 
place. 

Mr.  Caffreys  aggressive  reporting  soon 
earned  him  tlie  nickname  of  "Scoops,"  ;■ 
name  he  liked  and  lived  up  to. 

He  was  active  in  the  newspaper  businc-  ■ 
during  a  time  when  reporters  were  on  cal, 
24  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week.  His  close 
association  with  the  border  patrol  and  cuf- 
toms  during  the  hectic,  fast-paced  era  c- 
whisky-smuggling  earned  him  the  respect  o: 
his  associates  in  the  business  and  his  new- 
beats  were  frequent. 

One  of  his   best  news     beats  came  whc  . 
nearly  a  dozen  Federal  agents  were  arreste.i 
and  indicted  for  accepting  bribes  from  boo:  - 
leggers.     Most  of  the  officers  served  time  i 
the  Federal  penitentiary  at  Atlanta. 

Following  the  violence  of  prohibition.  J!r 
Caffrey    gradually    became    intensely    inter- 
ested in  the  political  affairs  of  the  then  b  • 
33d   (now  the  31st)    Congressional  Distric" 
He    followed    candidates    closely    and    mad 
friends  with   them.     Finally,  he   decided   t  > 
make  the  jump  from  newspaper  work  to  pon- 
tics and  plunged  into  the  campaign  of  tne 
late  Representative  Pierce,  a  Clinton  Count.. 
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c.ndidate  not  given  too  much  chance  of 
election. 

Mr.  Pierce  won  handily,  however,  and 
offered  Mr.  Caffrey  the  job  as  congressional 
secretary.  Mr.  Caffrey  accepted  and  moved 
w  the  Washington  area  where  he  had  since 
remained  helping  direct  the  careers  of  Mr. 
Fierce,  Mr.  Kilburn,  and  Representative 
McEwen. 

Mr.  Caffrey  married  the  former  Marian 
Eenning,  of  Clyde.  N.Y. 

Mr.  Caffrey's  success  on  behalf  of  the 
Pcpresentatives  he  worked  for  likely  was  his 
fjuick  response  to  constituents  with  prob- 
lems. His  tenacity  and  ability  to  follow 
through  on  appeals  for  congressional  help 
also  helped  him  attain  the  respect  of  his 
tjnployers  and  the  constituency  as  well. 

Nominally,  Mr.  Caffrey  was  quiet  and  re- 
tiring. He  worked  hard  and  long  hours. 
In  1962  he  was  seriously  ill  with  pneumonia 
;.nd  was  hospitalized  for  some  time.  He  re- 
covered slowly  from  the  illness. 


jFrom  the  Watertown  (N.Y.)  Times,  May  11, 

1965] 
OCORGE    Caffrey    Rites    Planned — FvtTERAL 

FOR  Congressional  Aid  To  Be  Wednesd.^y 

IN  Arlington,  Va. 

Mr.  Caffrey,  whose  career  spanned  the 
White  House  tenure  of  four  Presidents, 
served  as  chief  aid  to  Representatives  Wal- 
:  ice  E.  Pierce,  Clarence  E.  Kilburn,  and 
Robert  C.  McEwen.  all  of  whom  represented 
northern  New  York  communities.  His  25 
years  of  Capitol  Hill  service  made  him  about 
the  dean  of  legislative  assistants  and  he  was 
extremely  popular  with  congressional  offices 
regardless  of  political  affiliation. 

His  great  familiarity  with  committee  staff 
.  !id  key  officials  of  the  executive  agencies 
enabled  him  to  keep  several  steps  ahead  of 
announced  decisions  and  breaking  events. 

Frequently  when  it  was  impossible  to  get 
'something  done,  arrange  an  appointment  or 
j:et  a  visitor  into  a  special  tour,  Mr.  Caffrey 
lound  his  longstanding  connections  around 
Washington  invaluable  and  the  impossible 
occame  the  possible. 

A  dotir-faced  man  who  rarely  smiled,  Mr. 
*.\tffrey  nevertheless  had  a  good  sense  of 
humor  and  prized  friendship>s,  of  which  he 
had  many.  His  assessments  of  individuals 
.^nd  events  were  frank,  measured  and  based 

a  a  wealth  of  experience. 

His  loyalty  to  the  men  he  served  In  Con- 
L'ress  was  unwavering,  and  their  welfare  was 
j)aramount  with  him.  In  addition  to  serving 
as  chief  of  staff,  Mr,  Caffrey  used  his  news- 
iwper  experience  as  a  solid  background  for 
handling  his  Congressman's  press  relations. 

He  regularly  referred  to  the  man  he  served 
as  'the  boss." 

One  embellishment  he  brought  to  his  office 
w:-s  a  large,  overgrown  brandy  snifter-type 
t:l.iss  bowl,  which  he  kept  filled  with  small 
randies,  and  visitors  regularly  dropped  in 
while  "passing  by"  to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  Caffrey  rarely  allowed  hiniself  to  be 
roused  to  sharp  anger.  His  advice  to  those 
whose  blood  pressure  started  to  rise  at  some 
setback  was  always  keep  sweet. 

He  delighted  In  attending  occasional  Re- 
I'liblican  Party  functions  in  New  York  City, 
and  he  was  active  in  the  Republican  congres- 
sional secretaries'  organization  known  as 
the  Bull  Elephants. 

One  of  his  hobbies  was  the  collection  of 
models  of  airplanes  and  rockets  and  missiles 
that  brightened  the  Capitol  Hill  office.  For 
many  years  he  attended  the  opening-day 
baseball  games  In  Washington,  but  skipped 
recent  ones  because  of  the  raw  weather. 

His  death  prevented  Mr.  Caffrey  from  par- 
ticipating In  a  forthcoming  Washington 
"first" — a  reception  President  and  Mrs.  John- 
son are  planning  for  top  congressional  aide. 


[From  the  Watertown  (N.Y.)  Times  May  11, 

1965] 

Kilburn  Pays  Tribtjte  to  Late  Geoege 

Caffrey 

Malon,  May  11. — ^Former  Congressman 
Clarence  E.  Kilburn,  Malone,  today  termed 
the  passing  of  George  T.  Caffrey.  60,  Arling- 
ton, Va.,  as  a  terrible  blow  to  the  entire 
Kilburn  family." 

Mr,  Caffrey,  who  served  for  25  years  as  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  the  Malone  Repub- 
lican in  Washington,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
while  visiting  his  sister,  Mrs.  John  Patrick 
(Gail)    Gardes,  in  Poughkeepsie  Saturday. 

Mr.  Kilburn  said  that  Mr.  Caffrey  was  a 
'very  close  friend  •  •  •  and  the  best  assist- 
ant on  Capitol  Hill."  He  said  the  congres- 
sional aid  was  "an  honest  and  forthright 
nian  who  worked  bard  for  the  north  coun- 
try." 

Mr.  Kilburn  continued:  "I  don't  know.  In 
the  25  years  I  was  there  (Washington),  how 
I  could  have  gotten  along  without  him.  Mr. 
Caffrey's   death    was   a   terrible   blow    to    the 

entire  Kilburn  family." 

Mr.  Caffrey  served  as  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Representative  Robert  C.  McEwen. 
Republican,  of  Ogdensburg,  up  to  the  time  of 

his  death.  Before  serving  as  Mr.  Kilburn's 
chief  of  staff,  Mr.  Caffrey  was  the  top  aid  to 
Represeiatative  Wallace  E.  Pierce,  Republican, 
of  Plattsburgh,  for  1  year. 


[From  the  Ogdensburg  Journal,  May  10, 1965] 

George  T.   Caffrey,   Veteran   Aid   to   Three 

Congressmen,  Died  SATtmoAY 

Congressman  McEwen  said  today: 

"Words  fail  to  express  my  shock,  my  pro- 
found sorrow  and  deep  feeling  of  personal 
loss  on  the  passing  of  George  T,  Caffrey. 
More  than  the  able  congressional  assistant 
that  he  was,  he  was  a  trusted  aid,  a  wise 
counselor,  and  a  warm  personal  friend." 

Mrs.  Esther  VanWagoner  Tufty,  Washing- 
ton correspondent  for  the  Ogdensburg  Jour- 
nal, said: 

"With  George  Caffrey  as  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Congressmen  from  the  31st  Dis- 
trict for  more  than  25  years,  the  district  has 
really  had  two  Congressmen  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  And  yet,  George  would  not 
like  me  to  say  that,  for  fear  he  woiild  be  tak- 
ing something  away  from  the  three  men 
whom  he  served. 

"George  T,  Caffrey  was  a  newspaper  re- 
porter's kind  of  administrative  assistant.  He 
knew  news — sometimes  even  before  it  hap- 
pened. And  he  kept  his  news  sources  in- 
formed. He  would  evaluate  the  importance 
of  national  and  world  events  to  the  Icxial 
congressional  district.  Add  to  that  his  steady 
friendship  and  willingness  to  assist  a  re- 
porter. Yet  he  always  kept  his  loyalty  to 
the  Congressmen  intact. 

"George  Caffrey  was  an  administrative  as- 
sistant extraordinary." 


Israel's  17th  Anniversary 


SPEECH 
of 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

of   new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  14 
marks  the  17th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  State  of  Israel,  and  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  congratulate  her  and  her  peo- 
ple on  this  momentotis  occasion. 

The  State  of  Israel  was  bom  with  great 


struggle  as  was  our  own  United  States. 
The  founders  of  Israel  and  its  people  have 
much  of  the  pioneering  spirit  that  our 
forefathers  had — we  built  a  nation  from 
the  wilderness,  Israel  has  built  a  nation 
from  the  desert.  It  Is  this  spirit  and 
determination  which  is  responsible  for 
the  almost  unbelievable  strides  she  has 
made  in  the  short  period  of  17  years. 

We  were  the  first  country  to  recognize 
Israel  as  a  nation  and  we  want  to  be  in 
the  forefront  of  those  congratulating  her 
on  her  success  and  reassure  her  of  our 
continued  support  and  best  wishes  for 
continued  growth  and  prosperity. 


Reinstatement  of  the  Bracero  Program 
Urged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ok 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13,  1965 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  lately  about  the 
bracero  program — proponents  of  Its 
abolishment  haye  advanced  beautiful 
arguments  that  we  have  a  plentiful  do- 
mestic labor  force  to  do  the  work  of  the 
bracero;  that  the  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
table growers  would  be  well  served;  that 
the  Nation's  welfare  would  be  enhanced 
by  the  utilization  of  this  domestic  labor. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  not  the 
fine-sounding  logic — but  vAth  the  grim 
reality.  I  hope  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  read  the  following  communications, 
describing  in  real  terms  the  already  dev- 
astating eflfects  of  the  ill-advised  action 
to  abolish  the  bracero  program.  I  think 
it  is  incumbent  upon  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  seriously  consider  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  bracero  program — vital  not 
only  to  the  grower,  the  carmer,  and  the 
trucker,  but  to  the  economy  of  our  entire 
Nation. 

The  communications  follow: 
Mendocino  Cottnty  Pomona 

Grange.  No.  10, 
Willits.  Calif.,  May  5,  1965. 
Hon.  Don  Clausen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deah  Mb.  Clausen:  At  their  regular  meet- 
ing on  April  25.  1965,  members  of  Mendo- 
cino County  Pomona  Grange  No.  10  heard 
the  reading  of  the  following,  which  Is  based 
on  a  report  originally  presented  at  a  meeting 
of  Little  Lake  Grange  No.  670,  Wllllts.  Calif., 
by  a  member  of  Ita  committee  on  agriculture. 
The  members  voted  to  send  the  report  to 
several  persons,  and   this  copy  is  for  you. 

"Pertaining  to  agriculture  In  the  State  of 
California,  It  appears  that  we  have  a  major 
problem,  the  seriousness  of  which  a  good 
proportion  of  our  population  does  not  fvilly 
realize,  "niis  problem  exists  because  of  the 
abolishment  of  Public  Law  78,  preventing 
Mexican  nationals  from  coming  into  Califor- 
nia to  work  at  harvesting  our  farm  products, 
as  most  Americans  are  unwilling  to  go  to 
the  fields  and  work  under  the  scorching  sun 
for  91.25  an  hour. 

"According  to  the  Santa  Rosa  Press  Demo- 
crat for  March  28,  our  honorable  Secretary 
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of  Labor.  Mr.  W.  WlUard  Wirtz,  after  a  4-day 
tour  of  California  farm  areas,  said:  'There 
win  be  no  reactivation  of  Public  Law  78 
under  which  Mexican  nationals  were  im- 
ported to  the  United  States  to  work  In  the 
fields."  Mr.  Wlrtz  also  said  that  increased 
labor  costs  would  have  to  be  assumed  by 
the  consumers. 

"Also.  Mr.  Wirtz  says  that  since  we  have 
500,000  unemployed  workers  in  California 
we  should  not  import  any  foreign  labor. 
That  sounds  logical,  but  I  believe  that  he 
overlooked  the  fact  that  few  Americans  will 
work  for  $1.25  an  hoxir,  which  for  forty 
hours  would  amount  to  $50  per  week,  from 
which  there  would  be  payroll  deductions, 
namely  Federal  withholdings,  social  security. 
California  unemployment  insurance,  and 
accident  Insurance.  Also,  a  worker  may  live 
from  5  to  50  miles  from  the  farm  and  need 
gas  and  oil  to  conunute,  so  he  may  not  clear 
more  than  $40  per  week.  However,  if  he  goes 
once  a  week  to  the  unemployment  office  he 
may  collect  a  $55  check,  with  no  deductions, 
and    go    home    and    do    no    work. 

"We  note  that  Mr.  Albert  Tieburg,  director 
of  California  Agricultural  Employment,  re- 
cently said  that  we  needed  8,700  workers 
immediately  in  the  Stockton,  Salinas,  and 
Coachella  Valley  areas.  At  the  February 
meeting  of  Mendocino  Pomona  Grange  it  was 
reported  that  at  Oxnard  they  had  rounded 
up  500  fellows  to  pick  lemons  starting  on  a 
Monday,  and  by  Saturday  they  had  only  17 
or  18  left,  and  these  were  too  old  to  go  up 
ladders  to  pick  lemons,  so  the  lemons  will  be 
rotting  on  the  ground,  and  the  prices  will  go 
up.  We  recently  heard  on  the  radio  that  in 
Stockton  area  they  rounded  up  over  800 
workers  to  pick  asparagus,  and  by  the  third 
day  they  had  about  80  left. 

"We  know  that  the  planting  and  harvest- 
ing of  vegetables  must  be  done  at  the  right 
time  of  the  year;  also  the  fruit  from  orchards 
must  be  picked  at  the  right  time  or  it  will 
spoil,  and  therefore  it  will  not  wait  for  our 
Congress  and  the  rest  of  the  Government  to 
be  Just  talking  about  Public  Law  78  that  has 
been  abolished,  or  the  'green  card'  to 
braceros,  and  the  rest  of  the  theories  and 
technicalities. 

"We  have  heard  that,  because  of  the  un- 
certainty of  harvesting,  a  few  of  our  can- 
neries have  already  moved  to  Mexico,  and 
more  will  be  moving,  because  they  are  sure 
of  abundant  products  and  labor  there,  so  in 
another  2  or  3  years  the  million  and  a  half 
of  cannery  and  processing  workers  will  be 
out  of  Jobs,  and  California  will  have  two  or 
three  times  more  unemployed  collecting  $55 
per  week,  and  our  15  billion  agricultural 
industry  will  have  gone  to  the  dogs,  and 
Uncle  Sam  will  have  lost  the  cannery  and 
processing  companies'  income  tax.  and  the 
workers'  Income  tax,  while  Mexico  will  be 
gaining  these  taxes.  Also,  the  farmers  won't 
have  to  pay  the  State  the  $84  million  that 
they  paid  last  year  to  the  State,  for  unem- 
ployment benefits,  but  still  the  State  will 
have  many  more  unemployed  people  to  sup- 
port. 

"Having  been  for  many  years  in  our  mer- 
chant marine  service.  I  remember  that  as 
far  back  as  1918  our  California  dried  fruits, 
such  as  raisins,  prunes,  apricots,  pears  and 
peaches,  and  walnuts  and  almonds  were  be- 
ing exported  to  North  European  countries 
by  many  thousands  of  tons,  and  if  we  are 
now  not  to  have  anybody  to  do  the  harvest- 
ing of  such  crops  the  loss  of  this  export 
business  will  be  a  serious  blow  to  our  entire 
agriculttiral  economy.  Also,  we  should  be 
considering  our  canning  Industry,  which  is 
very  large  at  present  in  our  State,  and  the 
frozen    fruit   and    vegetable    Industry. 

"We  do  not  know  of  any  machine  that  can 
pick  up  asparagus,  celery.  Swiss  chard,  peas, 
ripe  tomatoes,  strawberries,  cherries,  plums, 
apricots,  f>eaches.  pears,  and  many  more 
fruits  and  vegetables.  They  must  be  han- 
dled by  loving  hands,  since  a  machine  does 


not  know  if  a  pea  pod  has  anything  inside, 
or  if  strawberries  are  red  or  green. 

"Under  such  conditions  of  having  no  man- 
ual workers  to  do  our  planting  and  harvest- 
ing of  agricultural  products,  the  farmers 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  go  into  other 
fields,  such  as  raising  cows  or  sheep  or  cot- 
ton. Then  the  fruit  and  vegetable  stands 
and  canned  goods  shelves  will  have  a  very 
sickly  appearance,  and  prices  will  be  two 
or  three  times  higher,  and  our  incomes  or 
social  security  checks  won't  be  any  bigger. 
In  a  couple  of  months  or  less  the  strawberries 
will  be  nice  and  ripe,  and  with  no  one  to 
pick  them  and  bring  tliem  to  our  stores 
strawberry  shortcake  will  be  past  history. 

"We  know  that  Mexico  permits  big  Ameri- 
can capital  and  many,  many  thousands  of 
Americans  to  work  and  do  big  b\isiness  in 
Mexico,  especially  in  the  line  of  gas  and  oil 
for  our  cars,  so  if  Mexico  permits  Americans 
to  do  busines  and  work  there  why  cannot 
America  permit  temporary  Mexican  workers 
to  come  over  and  har^-est  our  products 
(which  we  won't  do  for  ourselves),  in  order 
to  keep  our  bay  windows  up  tii  good  shape? 
Suppose  the  Mexican  Government  retaliated 
by  saying:  'If  you  don't  want  us  in  your 
country,  we  don't  want  you  in  ours;  pack  up 
and  go  home."  Mexico  is  not  going  to  say 
'Pack  up  and  go  home."  On  the  contrary,  at 
present  as  in  the  past.  Mexico  encourages 
with  open  arms  foreign  industries  to  come 
in,  and  they  accord  any  priviiages  and  facili- 
ties possible,  as  we  already  know  quite  well. 
We  have  read  that  in  1963  we  imported  242 
million  pounds  of  tomatoes  from  Mexico,  and 
this  year  our  farmers  are  having  difficulty 
borrowing  any  money  from  banks  for  tomato 
planting,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  har- 
vesting. 

"It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  our  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  does  not  seem  to  have 
made  a  peep  concerning  the  situation.  Docs 
he  not  have  Jurisdiction? 

"We  should  all  write  to  our  Representa- 
tives in  Washington  and  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor  and  Agriculture." 

We  earnestly  urge  that  you  do  all  possible 
to  help  California  avoid  tlie  disaster  which 
may  result  from  failure  to  plant  and  har- 
vest the  crops  which  her  people,  and  in- 
deed the  peoples  of  the  Nation  and  of  the 
world,  have  come  to  expect. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Phyllis  S.  JiMEnsfES, 
Mrs.  F.  A.  JiMENES, 

Secretary. 


Shadow  of  Cuba 


Jim 


Salinap.  Calif. 

fVay  1  J.  1965. 
Hon.  Don  Clausen. 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Btiilding. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Today,  more  than  20.000  cjates  of  straw- 
berries will  be  added  to  those  already  rotting 
on  the  plants  in  our  fields.  Continual 
daily  losses  building  to  40.000  crates  per  day 
this  time  next  week  are  anticipated  if  we 
are  unable  to  pick.  Translated  to  market 
value  using  combination  fresh  and  freezer 
prices  on  last  year's  naarket  prices  at  least 
$50,000  per  day  loss.  It  is  clearly  and  abun- 
dantly evident  in.^^ufficient  numbers  of  do- 
mestic workers  available  for  strawberry  har- 
vest and  cultural  practices.  Today,  our  needs 
are  for  an  additional  2.000  workers  and  by  the 
middle  of  next  week  an  additional  1.500  re- 
quired. This  company  has  met  all  items  of 
criteria  for  becoming  eligible  for  supple- 
mental foreign  labor  and  certified  for 
workers,  however  no  help  other  than  200 
plus  Japanese  and  Filipino  nationals  yet. 
Further  documentation  of  losses  to  be  devel- 
oped by  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  forwarded  separate 
cover.  Any  assistance  you  are  able  to  pro- 
vide greatly  appreciated. 

Salinas  3niAWBEiRRiES, 
Tom  McHamara. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  m- 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  out- 
standing editorial  on  American  action  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  by  the  renowned 
writer,  Max  Lerner.  This  article  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Post  of  May  3. 
1965.  I  concur  completely  in  Mr 
Lerners  remarks  and  hope  that  othe; 
editorialists  speak  out  as  forthrightly  a> 
he  has. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Post.  Alay  3.  1965 1 
Shadow  of  Cuba 
(By  Max  Lehner) 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  knows  Latin  Americ.i 
better  than  I  do.  says  it  will  be  a  long,  hot 
summer  in  the  Caribbean.  Certainly  what 
li:vs  liappened  in  Santo  Domingo,  turning  .i 
lovely  city  into  a  charnel  house,  suggest- 
that  there  are  volcanic  political  passions  i:: 
the  area.  The  bloodshed  wears  the  aspect  no- 
only  of  a  rebellion  but  of  a  civil  war.  wit!; 
longstanding  hatreds  coming  into  play  anci 
old  accounts  being  settled. 

In  this  jungle  of  passions,  anti-American 
hatreds  emerged  very  early  in  the  rebellion 
President  Johnson  had  to  act  swiftly  to  gei 
American  civilians  out.     But  most  politic.il 
decisions    have    plural,    not    single,    motive.- 
Having  entered  the  Dominican  Republic  t. 
save  lives,  the  An-ierican  troops  have  stave-; 
to  prevent  anarchy,  seal  off  the  chances  of  .i 
Communist  takeover,  and  await  the  begin- 
nings of  a  new  frame  of  political  order. 

One's  first  impulse  is  to  say  that  this  v.:  :■ 
A  monstrotis  blunder,  awakening  long  mutcii 
memories  of  marine  landings  and  gunbo;' 
diplomacy,  and  feeding  the  Castro  image  o: 
American  imperialism.  Yet  one  cannot  strr.; 
there,  without  raising  a  haunting  question.: 
What  was  the  alternative  for  President  Joh'.i- 
son?  Was  It  to  appeal  to  the  OAS?  There- 
would  be  days  and  days  before  any  practical 
action;  and  if  the  revolt  did  indeed  contain 
as  a  second -stage  effect,  the  design  for  .. 
Communist  takeover,  the  OAS  action  woult: 
1-iave  come  far  too  late.  Or  was  the  altern..- 
tive  simply  to  stay  otit,  or  to  get  out  agair. 
immediately  aft-er  the  first  evacuation  o: 
Americans,  and  let  events  take  their  course. 

It  isn't  enough  to  point  out  in  a  holier- 
than-they  way  what  must  have  been  obviou.- 
enough  to  Johnson,  Rusk.  Bundy  and  Ton. 
Mann — that  the  decision  was  a  dangerous 
one.  Btit  was  there  any  alternative  th;i! 
would  have  been  any  less  dangerous?  Run- 
ning a  country  isn't  a  question  of  making' 
choices  between  the  beautiftil  decisions  nnc! 
the  damned  ones.  It  is  often  an  impossibl.- 
choice  between  a  blind  alley  and  a  somewha' 
less  blind  one,  and  a  President  Is  lucky,  even 
as  he  enters  a  dark  ttmnel,  that  he  can  so.' 
a  thin  shaft  of  light  at  the  far  end. 

The  whole  decision  in  the  Dominican  oper- 
ation, as  it  transpired  in  the  minds  of  tl.- 
President  and  his  advisers,  was  made  in  tlie 
shadow  of  Cuba.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  tli** 
shadow  shouldn't  have  been  there — but  li 
was.  Too  much  blood  has  been  spilt  in  Cub.: 
too  many  lives  have  been  blasted  there,  tci 
much  heartbreak  and  frustration  and  re- 
morse have  been  felt  in  Washington  to  leavo 
the  slate  blank. 

The  pro-Bosch  leaders  now  say  that  tho 
Communist  elements  In  the  revolt  are  not 
many,  and  that  the  irresponsible  ones  got 
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out  of  control.  Maybe  so.  Certainly  Bosch 
himself  is  a  decent  committed  democrat  with 
a  small  d,  even  if  he  is  an  Ineffectual  political 
leader.  But  after  the  Castro  experience 
should  one  have  expected  President  Johnson 
to  take  a  course  of  action — or  nonaction — 
that  might  well  have  led  to  a  second  Cuba  off 
American  shores?  For  him  to  have  done  so 
would  not  only  have  been  out  of  character 
and  out  of  philosophy:  it  would  also  have 
run  counter  to  the  kind  of  President  most  of 
the  American  people  think  he  is,  and  the 
kind  of  belief  they  have  in  him. 

Well  then,  once  the  American  troops  came 
in,  why  has  President  Johnson  piled  up  more 
and  more  tliousands  of  them?  Isn't  each 
detachment  he  sends  a  further  slap  at  the 
Latin  American  self-image?  Here  again  one 
must  go  back  to  Cuban-American  history, 
this  time  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  The  shadow  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  hangs  even  more 
heavily  over  Washington  than  the  shadow  of 
Castro's  persistence  in  power.  If  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion  was  a  mistake  then — as  every- 
one now  agrees — the  failure  to  carry  it 
through  in  full  force  compounded  the  mis- 
take many  times  over.  That  was  in  Ken- 
nedy's mind  when  he  had  to  make  a  decision 
on  the  Russian  missiles  in  Cuba.  It  will  be 
in  the  mind  of  every  President  for  some  years 
to  come.  If  history  is  lights  and  shadows, 
it  is  mostly  shadows. 

Of  course,  there  has  been  an  outcry  from 
the  Latin  neighbors  and  partners  of  the 
United  States.  If  I  were  a  Brazilian,  a 
Mexican,  a  Chilean.  I  should  probably  be 
joining  in  the  outcry.  Yet  if  I  asked  myself 
wliat  alternative  there  was.  I  should  have  no 
answer.  I  suspect  strongly  that,  however 
great  the  outcry  has  been,  it  would  have  been 
dim  and  pale  alongside  the  withering  con- 
tempt of  the  Latin  American  leaders  if  the 
United  States  had  done  nothing.  If  its  citi- 
zens had  been  killed,  and  if  the  revolt  had 
led  to  another  Castro  regime — or  a  Castro- 
oriented  one — in  Santo  Domingo. 

The  satisfying  fact  is  that  the  OAS  politi- 
cal presence  has  been  enabled  to  establish 
itself  alongside  the  U.S.  military  presence. 
Tliere  are  dead  to  be  burled,  wounds  to  be 
bound  up,  food  to  be  distributed,  the  routines 
of  life  to  be  restored.  A  new  leadership  will 
in  time  be  found,  and  with  heavy  economic 
aid  it  will  be  able  to  make  a  new  beginning 
of  order.  Whatever  may  be  said  against  the 
Americans,  they  will  not  stay  any  longer 
than  the  minimal  need  for  them.  They  will 
get  out.  That  would  not  have  been  true  of 
the  Castroites,  If  they  had  been  given  a 
chance  to  turn  the  rebellion  into  a  class 
dictatorship. 


Israel  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13, 1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  17 
yeais  ago  that  the  Union  Jack  was  low- 
ered over  Palestine,  marking  the  end  of 
British  rule  over  that  area. 

May  14,  1948,  saw  the  emergence  of  a 
new  nation,  the  State  of  Israel.  This  is 
a  nation  which  has  created  an  example 
of  what  a  people  can  do  when  given  the 
right  of  self-determination;  she  is  a 
model  of  democracy  in  action. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  17  years  ago  this 
dream  of  almost   1,900  years  became  a 

reality  as  the  blue  and  white  flag  with 


the  Star  of  David  took  its  rightful  place 
among  the  banners  of  the  free  world. 

It  has  not  been  easy  for  the  people  of 
Israel  these  last  17  years,  as  it  has  not 
been  for  the  last  1,900  years,  because 
hostile  neighbors  have  attempted  to 
drive  the  Jewish  people  out  of  Israel. 
But  this  gallant  nation  has  stood  stead- 
fast and  grown  strong  and  self-reliant. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  and  say 
mazeltov  to  the  people  of  Israel. 


Chicago  Sun-Times  Editor  Retires 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  pay  particular  honor  and  recognition 
today  to  a  distinguished  and  truly  out- 
standing Chicago  newspaperman,  Mr. 
Milburn  P.  Akers,  who  is  retiring  after 
a  quarter  century  of  service  with  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  Throughout  his 
career,  Mr.  Akers  has  made  extraordi- 
nary contributions  to  his  community. 
State,  and  the  Nation. 

Readers  of  his  columns  and  editorials 
will  long  remember  his  discerning  re- 
porting on  national  and  world  affairs,  as 
well  as  his  public  spirit  and  dedication  to 
the  causes  of  good  goverrunent  and  edu- 
cation. A  Chicago  Sun-Times  article, 
which  follows,  highlights  Mr.  Akers'  ca- 
reer and  pays  due  respect  to  his  leader- 
ship: 

Akers    To   Retire   as    Sun-Times    Editor 
(By  Donald  M.  Schwaxtz) 

Milburn  P.  Akers  announced  his  retirement 
Saturday  as  editor  of  the  Chicago  Svm-Times 
after  a  quarter  of  centviry  of  service  with 
this  newspaper. 

Akers,  who  reached  the  retirement  age  of 
65  earlier  this  montli,  will  step  down  as  edi- 
tor on  Monday,  June  7. 

In  accepting  Akers"  resignation.  Marshall 
Field,  publisher  of  tlie  Sun-Times,  praised 
Akers'  many  contributions  to  the  paper. 

"All  the  years  of  my  working  newspaper 
life  have  been  spent  in  close  and  pleasant 
association  with  Pete  Akers."  Field  said. 
"His  vigor,  professional  knowledge,  and 
journalistic  integrity  have  been  invaluable 
to  me. 

"Much  of  what  the  Sun-Times  has  become 
is  a  reflection  of  his  leadership. "  And.  as 
Akers  discussed  his  retirement  with  a  re- 
p>orter.  It  was  typical  that  he  was  at  his  type- 
writer composing  one  of  his  columns  on  cur- 
rent affairs. 

(The  column  will  continue  to  appear  once 
a  week  in  the  Sunday  Sun-Times  e\  en  after 
Akers'  retirement.) 

LIKE     A     MUSICIAN 

Now  and  again  he  would  dash  off  a  few 
sent-ences  or  pyerhaps  only  a  few  words,  then 
pause  and  ponder,  taking  a  drag  on  a  cig- 
arette hardly  noticing  it  in  his  fingers  or  at 
his  lips. 

Then  he  would  start  up  again  at  the  ma- 
chine with  only  a  few  of  his  fingers  doing 
the  work — they  skipped  about  easily  In  a 
bouncy.  Jaunty  fashion  that  may  oldtLme 
newspapermen  use.  It  was  more  like  a 
mtoslclan  playing  an  Instrument  than  a 
skilled  typist  operating  a  machine. 

"Best  one-fingered  typist  in  the  country," 


Akers  threw  out  In  an  aside  that  disturbed 
his  attention  to  the  growing  column,  as  little 
as  the  drag  on  the  cigarette. 

Pete  Akers  had  been  doing  that  for  &  long 
time — 42  years — in  a  career  that  began  as  a 
cub  reporter  on  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
In  1923.  From  there  he  went  to  the  lUlnois 
State  Register  in  Sprlnfleld;  the  Associated 
Press,  for  which  he  worked  in  Springfield, 
Chicago,  and  Washington,  and  Anally  to  the 
old  Sun  and  the  Sun-Times,  where  he  be- 
came successively  managing  editor,  executive 
editor,  and  editor. 

Pete  Akers  had  pounded  on  typewriters  in 
countless  newspaper  offices  and  Western 
Union  offices,  in  the  Senate  Press  Gallery  in 
Washington,  in  the  statehouse  In  Spring- 
field, in  small  towns  in  southern  Illinois, 
during  the  bloody  days  there  when  he  worked 
for  the  P-D.  He  had  roamed  the  broad  cir- 
cuit of  a  big-time  newspaperman  and  writ- 
ten of  what  he  saw  Just  as  his  great-grand- 
father, Peter  Akers.  a  Virginia  planters  son 
who  became  a  Methodist  minister,  roamed 
the  country  from  his  birthplace  to  Kentucky, 
to  Illinois,  to  Minnesota,  telling  of  what  he 
saw  and  how  it  could  be  Improved. 

That  was  in  the  back  of  Pete  Akers'  mind 
too — how  things  could  be  Improved — and  it 
came  out  especially  when  he  moved  Into  posi- 
tions of  command  in  the  newspaper  business. 

It  also  Is  a  major  theme  of  the  work  he 
has  done  in  government,  education,  and 
religion,  much  of  it  closely  related  to  his 
newspaper  career. 

Asked  why  he  went  to  work  for  Illinois 
Gov.  Henry  Horner  as  his  publicity  man  In 
1936  (a  Job  toe  held  3  years),  Akers  replied: 
"I  just  thought  he  was  a  high-grade,  first- 
class  Governor  who  shouldn't  be  displaced." 
The  Cliicago  Democratic  machine  had 
turned  against  the  Democratic  Governor  and 
he   faced   a   tough  primary  contest. 

A  TOTAL  COMMITMENT 

Perhaps  Akers'  commitment  to  improving 
things  can  be  shown,  as  well  as  anywhere, 
in  the  job  he  did  on  the  Sun-Times.  Al- 
though he  himself  balks  at  comparisons 
between  his  ministerial  forebears  and  the 
moral,  crusading  tone  of  his  newspaper 
career,  a  colleague  on  the  Sun-Times  notes 
that  as  boss  of  the  paper  he  "operated  almost 
as  though  it  were  a  total  commitment" — 
like  a  dedicated  preacher  answering  a  call 
to  a  pulpit. 

Akers  became  managing  editor  of  the 
Sun-Times  and  started  converting  it  as  fast 
as  he  could  Into  a  paper  of  stature,  serious- 
ness, and  substance.  "That  was  Mr.  Field's 
desire,"  he  observed. 

The  new  managing  editor  faced  serious 
practical  problems,  some  of  which  stemmed - 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  trying  to  meld 
into  a  single  paper,  with  its  own  identity, 
two  vastly  different  papers — the  serious- 
minded  Sun  and  the  tabloid  Times,  which 
had  been  merged  shortly  before  he  took  over. 

"If  you  went  either  way,"  he  recalled. 
"If  you  went  to  the  old  Sun  or  the  old  Times, 
you  had  the  problem  of  losing  part  of  your 
audience.  So  you  had  the  problem  of  making 
the  change  very  slowly  so  you  didn't  lose 
your  audience." 

As  it  was,  Akers  later  had  the  nerve- 
wracking  experience  of  losing  large  parts  of 
his  audience  when  the  Sun-Times,  a  24- 
hour-a-day  paper  up  to  the  mld-19&0's 
started  lopping  off  afternoon  editions  to  be- 
come solely  a  morning  paper. 

"That  was  the  toughest  thing  I  ever  had," 
he  said.  "I'd  come  down  to  work  and  find 
I'd  lost  50,000  circulation  and  I  was  supposed 
to  make  it  up  the  next  day." 

The  changes  came  slowly  and  were  many. 
In  January  1950.  the  headline  type  was 
changed  from  KarnaX  to  Vogue,  a  purely 
technical  point  it  may  seem,  but  It  was 
movement  from  blocky,  jarring,  rather  crude 
looking   headlines,   to   a,    more    modern    and 

Streamlined  typefftce.    Moreover,  said  Akers 
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m  a  memo  to  the  staff:  "With  the  larger 
unit  count  In  the  heads.  It  Is  hoped  that 
the  use  of  such  abbreviations  as  'exec,'  'ma.' 
'dad,'  'cop,'  'hood,'  'con,'  •  •  •  can  be  greatly 
reduced,  U  not  eliminated  entirely." 

Classic  earmarks  of  tabloidlsm  were  being 
dropp)€d  over  the  side  even  While  the  paper. 
In  size,  remained  in  the  tabloid  format. 

Akers  also  introduced  longer  stories  on 
serious  subjects,  including  education  and 
religion,  and  permitted  more  Interpretive  re- 
porting in  the  paper,  a  technique  which 
newspaper  editors  often  praise  but  frequently 
have  been  reluctant  to  use,  and  this  was 
especially  true  15  years  ago. 

A  LINK  TO  HIS  OWN  CAREER 

The  turn  toward  interjM-etive  reporting  was 
linked  up  with  Akers'  own  career  and  his 
own  style  as  a  writer  and  reporter.  As  a 
reporter  for  the  Associated  Press,  during  a 
time  when  It  stressed  a  mechanical,  almost 
Inhuman  objectivity,  he  had  suffered  under 
such  restraints,  which  he  later  described  in  a 
speech,  as  "a  rather  sterile  formula  known 
as  objective  reporting."  At  the  Sun-Times 
he  sought  out  intelligent  reporters  and  gave 
them  a  little  more  elbowroom  to  tell  what 
was  going  on  Instead  of  merely  serving  as 
conveyor  belts  for  disparate  facts. 

Even  the  stylebook  issued  during  Akers' 
tenure  as  executive  editor  speaks  of  the 
changes  he  was  bringing  about. 

Many  newspaper  stylebooks  are  dry,  me- 
chanical things  which  deal  mainly  with  con- 
tractions of  State  names  and  what  words 
to  capitalize.  But  the  Akers  stylebook,  issued 
in  1955,  had  a  style  of  its  own — a  philosophy 
of  writing — and  a  carefully  articulated  out- 
look on  such  matters  as  good  taste  and 
fairness. 

Simultaneous  rebuttal,  for  example,  was 
one  of  the  earmarks  of  the  book  and  became 
so  In  the  newspaper. 

It  was  the  time  cf  McCarthyism  and  the 
executive  editor,  as  he  had  then  become,  in- 
sisted that  those  who  were  attacked,  perhaps 
unfairly  and  inaccurately,  should  have  a 
chance  to  reply,  simultaneously,  in  the  same 
story. 

IMPROVEMENT  ON  COMMUNITY  LEVEL 

There  were  many  other  changes  large  and 
small,  such  as  a  special  Sunday  section  to 
deal  comprehensively  with  important  topics, 
and  In  time  these  added  up  to  a  new  reputa- 
tion for  the  tabloid  that  acted  like  a  quality 
paper,  a  reputation  that  spread  beyond  Chi- 
cago and  caused  a  Saturday  Review  writer  to 
declare  it  the  best  paper  in  town. 

But  while  Akers  was  Improving  the  paper 
Inside  he  was  also  pursuing  improvement 
outside,  in  the  conununlty. 

A  close  colleague  on  the  paper  in  those 
days  describes  him  as  a  "crusading,  investi- 
gative newspaperman."  Gordon  E.  Mlchalson, 
president  of  MacMurray  College,  Jacksonville, 
m.,  with  whom  Akers  has  had  much  asso- 
ciation, said,  "His  whole  Journalistic  career 
has  been  tinged  with  social  Justice." 

Akers  at  tlie  Sun-Times  Instituted  and  pre- 
sided over  many  cr\isades,  many  investiga- 
tions— the  disclosure  that  an  alderman  was 
sharing  in  legal  fees  paid  on  zoning  varia- 
tions obtained  through  the  city  council, 
stories  that  forced  a  Democratic  guberna- 
torial candidate  to  withdraw  from  the  race, 
revelations  alx>ut  the  high  costs  of  hauling 
surplus   foods  to  schools  in  the  State. 

Not  all  the  stories  were  major  crvisades  or 
investigations.  There  was  also  the  time,  in 
1950,  when  Akers  sent  a  reporter  up  to  Wis- 
consin to  get  the  txackground  on  the  late 
Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin,  who  was  Jvist  beginning  his  rise 
as  a  Communist  hunter. 

Akers,  the  editor,  from  having  known  Mc- 
Carthy when  he  waa  Akers,  the  reporter, 
thought  the  Senator  waa  far  from  being  the 
admirable  figure  that  some  thought  him  to 
be  and  he  instructed  a  reporter  to  get  the 


rest  of  the  story,  which  he  printed  in  a  series 
of  articles. 

MASSIVE  KNOWLEDaE 

The  reporter  recalls  that,  in  addition  to  the 
importance  at  the  subject  matter  and  how 
much  it  preceded  most  assessments  of  Mc- 
Carthy, the  assignment  also  illustrated  two 
facets  of  Akers  as  a  newsman. 

First,  he  had  encountered  McCarthy  on 
one  of  his  many  political  reporting  Journeys 
and  had  formed  a  firsthand  impression, 
something  indispensable  to  a  good  Journalist. 
The  reporter  noted  that  this  was  part  of 
Akers'  "massive  knowledge  of  things" — from 
books,  experience,  from  having  been  around 
a  long  time  in  a  lot  of  placee  and  having 
his  eyes  open — a  characteristic  emphasized  by 
many  who  have  known  liim.  A  writer  who 
has  sat  in  on  editorial  confereoces  with  him 
has  spoken  of  Akers'  far-ranging  mind. 

The  second  point  about  the  McCarthy  as- 
signment, said  the  reporter,  was  that  Akers 
did  it  without  fooling  around,  without 
worrying  about  the  paper's  image. 

One  of  the  most  revealing  of  the  Akers 
stories,  for  what  it  shows  ab©ut  the  man, 
was  the  Moretti  case. 

MORETTI  CASE  RECALIXD 

Michael  Moretti  was  a  33-year-old  police- 
man assigned  to  the  State's  attorney's  office 
who  shot  two  youths  to  death  and  wovuided 
a  third,  but  was  not  indicted  when  his  case 
was  first  brought  before  the  county  grand 
jury.  He  pleaded  self-defense,  but  the 
wounded  man  claimed  that  he  killed  in  an 
unprovoked  rage. 

Akers  exploded  and  the  Swn-Times  de- 
manded a  reopening  of  the  case,  claiming 
a  whitewash  by  the  States'  attorney's  office 
to  protect  one  of  its  own.  Moretti  was  sub- 
sequently indicted  and  convicted  of  murder. 

■Why  was  Akers  so  outraged  by  the  case, 
into  which  he  threw  all  his  energy  and  ex- 
pertise, all  available  resources  on  the  paper 
and  the  paper's  name  itself?  When  he  was 
asked  that  he  said : 

"That  murder  could  be  covered  up;  that 
murder  could  be  whitewashed. 

"Here  were  a  couple  of  human  beings 
with  no  status  in  our  society. 

"That  they  could  be  shot,  killed,  murdered. 
and  whitewashed  by  the  p>€ople  who  did  it." 

That  was  his  answer,  but  under  question- 
ing he  took  it  further. 

"I  have  said  to  young  people  in  speeclies 
many  times  that  I  believe  in  the  American 
capitalistic  system  and  the  American  demo- 
cratic sysem,  and  I  am  utterly  opposed  to 
corruption  of  either. 

"The  only  way  we  can  retain  these  systems 
Is  to  be  continually  on  the  alert  to  eradicate 
the  abuses  of  either,  and  there  are  abuses. 

"So  when  something  like  the  Moretti  case 
came  along — and  the  democratic  system 
which  is  supposed  to  dispense  equal  justice 
wasn't  doing  so— this  violated  a  basic  belief 
of  mine.  If  I  didn't  believe  so  much  in  the 
systems,  I  wouldn't  get  so  violent  about  the 
abuses." 

A  colleague  who  worked  closely  with  Akers 
on  the  Moretti  story  suggesed  another, 
simpler  element — "the  fact  that  young  men 
were  involved."    One  of  the  slain  was  only  15. 

"Pete  is  soft  about  kids."  the  colleague 
remarked,  and  the  point  linked  up  with 
something  Akers  himself  said  about  another, 
current  story  that  has  moved  him — South 
Vietnam. 

In  1963  lie  visited  that  ii.-ar-brutalized 
country  and  since  his  return  he  has  written 
about  it  often  in  his  Sun-Times  column. 

Sometimes  the  column,  on  Vietnam,  has 
not  been  cool  and  analytical  but  outraged,  as 
when  he  wrote  on  February  22  that  the  Viet- 
namese people  were  being  "ground  to  pieces" 
while  the  United  States  held  back  from 
negotiations. 

DESCRIBES  VIETNAM  INCIDENTS 

Akers  described  the  other  Clay  what  lay 
behind  those  feelings. 


"I  was  down  in  the  delta  country  in  South 
Vietnam.  Somewhere  they'd  killed  a  nest  of 
Vietcong   the   night   before. 

"Here  was  a  bunch  of  little  people  heaped 
on  the  ground.  In  the  position  they  ha'l 
fallen,  and  died  in.  You  turned  them  over 
and  looked  at  them  and  most  of  them  were 
little  kids  16  or  17." 

Akers,  of  course,  has  not  always  been 
struggling  with  such  heartrending  subjecis 
as  youths  foully  murdered  in  Chicago  or 
youths  heaped  up  dead  in  South  Vietnam. 

A  familiar  scene  in  his  office  at  the  Sun- 
Times  was  to  find  him  chatting  with  staff 
members — really  passing  the  time  of  day  i!i 
smalltown  style  while  editors  drifted  in  and 
out  to  consult  with  him. 

Akers,  although  he  happened  to  have  been 
born  in  Cook  County,  was  really  from  Jack- 
sonville, where  his  father  was  a  Methodist 
minister,  the  third  in  a  line  of  Methodise 
ministers. 

He  grew  up  amid  a  rural  Illinois  where  hi.s 
family  had  been  for  three  generations  before 
him;  where  he  absorbed  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Lincoln  country,  the  habit  of  thinking 
for  himself,  and  a  prejudice  against  bein^j 
high  flown.  He  also  started  an  unending: 
study  of  the  State,  in  books  and  in  person, 
and  is  known  in  his  profession  for  an  en- 
cyclopedic knowledge  of  Illinois,  down  to 
little  bits  and  pieces,  obscure  rivers  and  out 
of  the  way  highway  routes. 

He  Is  not  a  slick,  modern  man.  He  is  .t 
bulky  figure,  often  in  rumpled  clothes,  witVi 
a  massive  head  and  small,  pudgy  hands.  He 
looks  like  a  man  who  might  have  been  found 
in  a  small  county  courthouse  a  generation  or 
two  ago.  But  he  is  deceptive;  he  can  be  very 
much  up  to  date  as  he  proved  in  transform- 
ing the  Sun-Times. 

He  is  a  reader — not  Just  one  who  read- 
books,  occasionally  or  often,  but  one  who  is 
at  home  with  books,  relishes  the  books,  re- 
laxes with  books.  Reading  is  his  hobby — 
chiefly  biography,  history,  politics.  His 
mother  and  father,  he  says,  were  readers,  hi.^ 
mother — Massachusetts  born — having  been 
among  the  first  women  graduates  of  Syracuse 
University  and  later  a  schoolteacher. 

EDUCATION    A    MAJOR    INTEREST 

His  interests  outside  newspapering  have 
run  to  education,  and  he  is  credited  by  one 
qualified  source  with  having  saved  his  alma 
mater,  McKendree  College,  from  extinction 
Some  Methodist  Church  officials  thought  it 
too  costly  to  continue  supporting.  But  Akert 
waged  a  successful  battle  to  preserve  It,  and 
one  small  college  official  observed  that  now 
what  with  the  great  upturn  in  enrollments,  a 
college  like  McKendree,  only  20  miles  from 
populous  St.  Louis,  can't  fail. 

Mlchalson.  president  of  MacMurray,  said 
that  Akers.  at  a  trustee  and  chairman  of  the 
school's  development  committee,  has  played 
a  commanding  role  In  MacMurray's  recent 
expansion. 

He  is  chiefly  responsible,  for  one  thing,  for 
the  founding  of  a  men's  college  at  the  Mac- 
Murray  campus  where  there  was  previously 
only  a  girl's  school. 

At  both  places,  MacMurray  and  McKen- 
dree, he  was  tending  the  deep  roots  ptit 
down  in  Illinois  by  his  great-grandfather 
Peter  Akers  was  the  principal  founder  of 
MacMurray  and  the  first  president  of  Mc- 
Kendree. 

SCHOLARSHIPS     SET    UP 

After  his  retirement  Akers  will  continue  as 
the  head  of  a  statewide  committee  attempt- 
ing to  make  the  job  of  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  an  appointive  office — 
an  elfort  to  take  the  Important  position  out 
of  politics. 

The  Sun-Times  recognized  this  deep  in- 
volvement with  education  in  an  announce- 
ment last  week  by  Executive  Editor  Emmett 
Dedmon  that  three  annual  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  college  scholarships  In  honor  of  Mil- 
burn  P.  Akers  had  been  established. 
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One  is  for  $4,000,  one  for  $2,000  and  one 
lor  $1,000,  each  payable  over  4  years.  They 
will  go  to  winners  picked  yearly  by  an  in- 
dependent academic  committee.  One  crite- 
rion for  the  selection  will  be  a  demonstrated 
interest  in  Illinois  history  and  politics. 

'We  believe  that  this  is  the  kind  of  honor 
that  Mllburn  P.  Akers  would  want  us  to  pay 
him,"  Dedmon  said.  "These  scholarships  rec- 
ognize the  great  contribution  which  Mr. 
Akers  made  to  education  in  Illinois,  both  as 
editor  and  as  public -spirited  citizen." 

Thvis  the  minister's  son  from  Jacksonville 
completes  42  years  of  newspapering  June  7, 
having  tried  to  make  things  better  where  and 
when  he  could. 

In  1953  he  made  a  speech  to  a  Journalism 
graduating  class. 

After  describing  in  detail  the  investigative, 
crusading  exertions  of  this  paper,  he  said: 

"You  may  ask:  What  does  all  this  do  for 
a  newspaper?  Many  papers  content  them- 
selves with  printing  routine  news  and  seem 
to  be  making  a  success  of  it.  •  ♦  •  But  I 
think  a  newspaper  has  responsibilities  as  well 
as  rights;  that  is  greatest  responsibility  Is 
to  render  not  merely  routine  public  service 
but  what  some  newspapers  might  consider 
public  service  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty." 

Only  slightly  reworded  that  could  be  a  de- 
scription of  the  main  responsibility  Pete 
Akers  has  accepted  for  himself. 


Jet  Noise 


-Opens  the  Floodgates  of 
Litigation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
6,  1965, 1  sounded  an  alarm  in  the  House 
on  the  problem  of  aircraft  noise  abate- 
ment. While  this  is  a  multifacited  prob- 
lem, I  would  like  today  to  discuss  one 
aspect  of  the  problem;  namely,  that  of 
the  incresaing  number  of  lawsuits 
brought  against  municipalities  and  air- 
jiort  operators  and  owners  in  recent 
years,  and  to  document  for  my  col- 
It  agues  the  statement  made  on  the  floor 
on  May  6  by  furnishing  data  on  pending 
lawsuits. 

As  a  resident  of  Lawrence,  Long  Is- 
land, in  the  five  towns  on  the  perimeter 
of  Kennedy  Airport,  I  have  personally 
txperienced  the  annoyance  of  aircraft 
r.oise,  but  more  important,  as  a  member 
01  the  bar  for  36  years  and  as  a  director 
of  the  New  York  County  Lawyers  Asso- 
ciation, I  foresee  a  surge  of  unwarranted 
and  unnecessary  lawsuits  arising  from 
the  inevitable  growth  and  expansion  of 
the  use  of  jet  aircraft.  There  is  a  legi- 
timate and  grave  concern  over  the  huge 
fmancial  burden  which  will  be  placed 
upon  municipalities,  counties,  and  State 
agencies  from  litigation  in  this  field, 
v/hich  will  result  in  an  increased  tax 
burden  on  property  owners  and  tenants. 

At  this  date  lawsuits  are  pending  in  18 
States  represented  in  this  Chamber  by 
269  Members  of  Congress.  In  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Minnesota, 
Nevada,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wisconsin  claims  are  made 
and  damages  sought  aggregating  more 


than  $21  million  against  cities,  airport 
operators,  and  airlines. 

The  National  Aircraft  Noise  Abate- 
ment Council  has  published  a  summary 
of  pending  aircraft  noise  litigation  at 
commercial  airports  in  the  United  States 
as  of  June  15,  1964,  which  tells  the  story 
in  a  clear  and  convincing  manner.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  my  statement  on 
jet  noise  and  read  the  chart  which  fol- 
lows and  then  consider  that  as  more  air- 
ports service  jet  planes,  the  number  of 
cases  and  the  amount  of  damages  sought 
will  increase.  No  State,  county,  or 
municipality  which  operates  an  airport 
can  afford  to  ignore  the  problem,  and  no 
private  airport  operator  or  airline  should 
fail  to  give  it  recognition  because  none 
will  be  immune  from  the  cost  and  expense 
of  litigation. 

Summary  of  pending  aircraft  noise  litigation 
at  U.S.  commercial  airports  as  of  June  15, 
1964 


City 


Atlanta 

JJison  etc.  \.  City  of  At- 
lanta (49  identical  suits). 

Donald  et  ux.  y.  City  and 
Airlines. 

C.  WaddeU.  Maj.,  E.  H. 
WaddeU  v.  City,  Airlinrs. 
and  others  (3  separate  suitj-). 
Chicapo  (Midway) 

Southwest  Council  of  Ciric 
Orga>ii:ationi  et  al.  v.  City 
of  Chicago  and  Airlines. 
Cleveland... 

l>a  Luge  v.  City  of  Cleve- 
land. 
Columbus 

Royal  et  al.  v.  City  of 
Columbus. 
DalUis 

All  suits  arc  against  city 
of  Dallas  and  3  airlines. 
Denver 

Fehmer  et  ux.  \.  City  of 
Denrer. 

Johnson  et  al.  v.  City  of 
DenrtT. 

Schuayder  v.  Airlines. 
Elmira  (N.Y.) 

Welles  et  ux.  v.  County  of 
Chemung. 
Houston... 

Shau-  et  ux.  v.  City  of 
Houston. 

^fcFadden  et  ux.  v.  City  of 
Houston. 

l.aniiner  et  ux.  v.  City  of 
Houston. 
Indi;ir.  iipolis 

Skinner  et  ux.  v.  /ndian- 
apolis  Airport  Authority. 

Bush  et  ux.  v.  Indian- 
apolis .Mrport  Authority. 

Hams  el  ux.  v.  Indian- 
apolis Airport  AuUiority. 
Jacksonville 

Corhctt  ef  al.  v.  City  of 
Jacksomille. 

C'orhrtt  et  al 
.lirlines. 

Cor  he  It  et  al 
Jack.'^om'illc. 

Hnan  et  al.  v.  City  of 
Jacksoitrilh. 

Schumann  (t  al.  v.  Ctly 
of  .Jacksojuille. 
Los  .\ncelo-< 

Arnold  et  al.,  Letcis  et  ai., 
Greene  et  al.  r.  City  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Several  Airlines 
(3  substantially  identical 
suits). 

Skaggs,  Sd  T  Construction 
Co..  fio:enich  v.  City  of  Los 
Angeles  and  S  Airlines  (3 
substantially  identical 
suit.-;). 

LaugUlin  et  ux.  v.  City  and 
County  of  Los  Angeles. 

Lennox  Citi:ens  Council, 
Inc.  V.  Several  Airlines. 

Aaron  et  al.  v.  City  of  Los 
Angeles  (and  possibly  some 
airlines  to  be  served  in  the 
future). 


Total 

dollar 

amount 

claimed 


Number 
of  suits 


$2,  000,  00(H- 


9"' 


20.000 

(') 
270,  000 
3S3,&50 

150,000 
38,000 

(>) 
'  3,000,000+ 


V.  Three 
v.  Cif/  of 


8, 465.  000+ 


53 


1 
1 

20 
3 

1 

3 


Summary  of  pending  aircraft  noise  litigation 
at  U.S.  commercial  airports  as  of  June  15, 
1964— Continued 


City 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


Louisville. 

Murphy  et  ux.,  Dickey  et 
ux.,  Ray  et  ux.,  Davidson 
et  ux.,  Schurch  et  ux., 
Porter  et  ux..  all  ajrainst 
Louisville  and  Jefferson 
County  Air  Board  (6  sub- 
stantially identical  suits). 
(Judgment  (or  plaintiff  in 
Porter  case  under  appeal.). 
Lubbock-.. 

Ford  V.  LiMxxk  Joint  Air- 
port '/oning  Board  et  al. 
Mcuipliis 

Anderson,  Bumpas,  Cay- 
son,  Chambers,  Hall,  Har- 
rell,  Uarod,  Hooper, 
Hoover,  Nolan,  Shute, 
Vickery,  Williams  sU 
against  city  of  Memphis 
(substantiaiiy  identical 
suits) . 

PUaseant  Acres  Corpora- 
tion and  H'iUon  both  v.  dty 
of  Memphis. 
Milwaukee 

All  substantially  Identical 
suits  against  city  of  Mil- 
waukee. 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul 

Meyer  et  al.  v.  Metropoli- 
tan Airport*  Commission. 
Nashville,  Terni 

Read  v.  City  of  NashtiOt. 
New  York 

Trippe  etal.v.  Port  ofNev 
York  Authority  and  59  Air- 
lines. 

DeSpirito  et  al.  v.  Port  of 
Keu-  York  Authority  and  39 
Airlines  (withdrawn  as 
against  PNYA). 

Xine  .Airlines,  Air  Line 
Pilots  Association,  et  al.  and 
Port  of  New  York  Authority 
v.  Town  of  Hempstead  et  al. 
(3  separate  suits  consoli- 
dated: Faa  has  intervened 
on  side  of  plaintiffs.) 
Oklahoma  City...   

Henthornv.  Oklahoma  City 

(Another,  separate  suit. 
Henthorn  v.  Oklahoma  City, 
involving  a  different  plain- 
tiff, resulteid  in  a  jury  verdict 
for  defendant.  June  1964. 
Plaintiff  had  asked  damages 
of  W60,000.) 
Phoenix,  .^rlz 

SUwari  tt  al.  V.  CUy  of 
Phoenix  and  6  AirliTies. 

Hot  ton  v.  City  of  Phoenix 
and  6  Airlines. 
Pittsburgh 

Origgs  v.  County  of  Alle- 
gheny. 

Cardner  et  al.  v.  County 
of  Allegheny. 
Reno 

Phillips  et  HI.,  Bloehowiak 
et  ux.,  O'Day  et  ux.  all 
against  city  of  Reno  (3  iden- 
tical complaints). 
Rochester 

Cunliffe  et  ux.  and  De- 
Wind  tt  ux.  both  against 
Monroe  County  (2  identical 
complaints). 
San  .\ntonio 

Deike  et  ux..  Font  et  ux. 
v.  City  of  San  .■intonio  (2 
suh.stantially  identical  com- 
plaints). 

Hudson  el  ux.  v.  City  of 
San  Antonio. 
San  Diego 

Loma  Portal  Citic  Club  et 
al.  V.  7  A  ir lines  and  others. 
(Intermediate  api>ellate 
court's  reversal  of  lower 
court's  summary  judgment 
for  defendants  has  been  ap- 
Ijealed  to  California  Su- 
preme Court.) 
San  Francisco 

Field  et  al  v.  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco 
(and  leaving  room  for  pos- 
sible inclusion  of  airline  de- 
fendants). 

Andrako  et  al.  v.  CUy  and 
County  of  San  Francisco 
(also  leavinc  room  for  air- 
line defendants):  complaint 
identical  to  Field. 


Total 

dollar 

amoont 

claimed 


NumlKr 
of  suits 


»«>2,000+ 


820,000+ 
300,000 


600,000 

30,  (XW 

200,000 
0) 


00,000 


400,  (XW 


(') 


16,000 


60,000 


00,000 


2,047,500 
(App.) 


IS 
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Summary  of  pending  aircraft  noise  litigation 
at  U.S.  commercial  airports  as  of  June  15, 
1 964 — Continued 


City 


Pcattlr  

Martin  et  aiv.  Port  0/ 
Sfattlf,  Aarhut  tt.  al.  v. 
Port  of  Seattle.    (Petition 
for  rehearinR  filed  in 
Wushington  Supreme  Court 
l>y  jKirt  of  Seattle  from 
flecision  finding  tliat  plain- 
tills  have  stated  a  claim 
uiion  which  relief  can  l->e 
canted.    Question  of 
ftamages  reserved  for  later 
trial).    fSee  report  of  case 
pace  2,  addendum  Xo.  1, 
NAN'AC  Compendium.) 
.<ilvcrlinK,  Clap,  Evans, 
pt  al.,  Ilermanson  et  al., 
Uos<',  Morey,  Albright  et  al, 
Anderson  et  al.,  Ayers  et 
ill.,  Jovanovich  et  al.  (10 
cases)  all  against  port  of 
Seattle  (substantially  iden- 
tical allegations). 

Spokane.. 

Sut'Stantially  Identical 
suit.s;  no  activity  since  liMiO. 

Syracii."* 

Hcott  et  ia.  V.  City  of 
Syracuse  et  al. 

Tampa — 

Riley  et  ux.,  Rodrittucz  et 
ux.,  Lbeda  et  ux.,  Markey 
et  ux..  Diamond  et  ux., 
KrLscioni  et  ux.,  Singerle 
et  ux.,  Macias  et  ui.,  all 
again.st  Hillsborough  Coun- 
ty Aviation  Authority  ($ 
s»>parate  suits,  identical 
complain  tii). 

lieniUz  et  al.  v.  TlUh- 
horough  County  Ariaiion 
'    Authority. 

Total.. 


Total 

dollar 

amount 

claimed 


»1, 200. 000 


138,500 
(') 
219.000 


20,  558,  550 


Number 
of  suits 


12 


ISO 


'  Indetfrtiiinate. 


J.  Wayne  Stark 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  5.  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  a  very  good  friend  of  mine  was 
recognized  by  the  Senate  of  the  Texas 
State  Legislature  for  the  work  he  has 
done,  Is  doing,  and  I  know  will  continue 
to  do  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  students 
of  Texas  A.  &  M.  University.  His  work 
with  this  student  body  has  indirectly  af- 
fected the  lives  of  many  university  stu- 
dents, as  he  has  provided  the  guiding 
hand  for  functions  which  have  Involved 
the  students  of  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country. 

I  was  not  able  to  participate  in  his 
recognition  by  the  Senate  of  Texas,  but 
I  believe  I  can  recognize  him  in  this  small 
way  through  the  medium  of  the  Record 
and  say  that  I  personally  appreciate  the 
work  that  he  has  done  with  these  young 
people. 

An  article  follows: 
I  From  the  College  St^ation  (Tex.)  Battalion, 

Apr.  30,  1965] 

1  E.xAs  Senators  Honor  Stark  fob  MSC  Work 

(By  Glenn  Dromgoole) 

J  Wayne  Stark,  director  of  the  Memorial 
Student  Center  for  15  years,  received  special 


recognition  from  the  Texas  Senate,  Thursday. 

Senate  Resolution  439  praising  Stark  for 
his  direction  of  MSC  actlvitiea  was  read  at 
the  annual  awards  banquet  of  the  MSC 
Council  and  Directorate  Thuraday  night. 

Council  President  Terry  Oddeon  presented 
Stark  with  the  senate  document  to  high- 
light the  final  session  of  the  15th  MSC  Coun- 
cil and  Directorate. 

The  resolution  recognized  Stark's  con- 
tribution to  Texas  A.  &  M.,  including: 

1.  Directing  such  programs  as  the  student 
cxjnference  on  national  affairs,  leadership 
conference,  space  fiesta,  the  intercollegiate 
talent  show. 

2.  Counseling,  advising,  and  guiding  many 
Aggies  to  continue  in  a  role  of  public  service 
after  graduation. 

3.  Serving  as  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  College  Unions. 

A  page  in  Thursday's  Senate  Journal  was 
devoted  to  the  expression  of  senate  admira- 
tion. 


The  Worst  Is  Yet  To  Come 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF    CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  t965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Eric 
Brazil,  a  competent,  careful  reporter  for 
the  Salinas  Californian  newspaper,  has 
written  on  May  6,  1965,  a  report  which 
should  be  read  by  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  each  Member  of 
Congress. 

The  present  chaos  will  not  abate;  the 
intensity  is  accelerating.  The  problem 
will  not  solve  itself;  if  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  will  not  discharge  his  duty,  the 
President  must  assume  the  responsibility ; 
if  the  President  refuses  to  act  promptly, 
the  Congress  must  not  permit  such  a 
disaster  to  continue. 

The  farmer,  farmworker,  allied  work- 
ers, employers,  and  vegetable  consumers 
should  not  be  forced  to  watch  helplessly 
while  their  food  crops  spoil  in  the  fields. 

The  report  follows : 
Worst  Yet  To  Come — Valley  Has  O.nly  Be- 
cr.N-   To   Feel   Ag   Labor   Pinch 

(By  Eric  Brazil) 

Simple  arithmetic  shows  that  even  though 
a  crisis  already  has  erupted  in  the  strawberry 
fields,  the  Salinas  Valley  has  only  Just  begun 
t-o  feel  the  farm  labor  pinch  this  year. 

A  University  of  California  te&esu-cii  team 
forecast  trouble  ahead  last  fall  in  a  report. 
"California  Agriculture  Labor  Requirements 
and  Adjustments."  It  wrote  that  "termina- 
tion of  the  bracero  prograni  will  mean  that 
Monterey  County  will  have  to  replace  40 
percent  of  Its  (farm)  labor  force." 

Salinas  Valley  growers  went  further  out 
on  the  limb  with  braceros  th»n  growers  of 
any  other  area  in  the  State.  And.  of  course, 
the  limb  was  sawed  off  on  December  31. 
1964. 

THE  CATBniD  SEAT 

This  seems  to  be  the  year  that  the  domestic 
farmworker  will  be  sitting  ia  the  catbird 
seat.  The  demand  for  him  is  High  now  and. 
unless  the  valley's  cropping  pattern  changes 
radically  overnight,  it's  going  to  step  up. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  Its  user-mem- 
bers in  past  years,  Growers  Farm  Labor  As- 
sociation of  Salinas  recently  estimated  a 
local  need  of  8,340  to  9.900  foreign  supple- 
mental workers  during  the  period  May  1-31. 
On  the  same  basis.   It  estimated  that   the 


peak  need  for  supplemental  workers,  11,841 
would  fall  between  September  1  and  15. 

There  are  only  about  270  foreign  work- 
ers— Japanese  and  Filipino  nationals — In  the 
Salinas  Valley  today.  Labor  Secretary  W. 
Willard  Wlrtz  has  certified  the  local  use  of 
1.063  Mexican  braceros,  but  they're  still 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  State  department  of  employment  re- 
ported this  week  that,  as  of  May  1,  there 
were  an  estimated  5,750  "seasonal  domestic" 
workers  in  the  valley.  That's  1.900  more 
than  were  employed  here  at  a  comparable 
time  in  1964.  But  at  that  same  time  last 
year,  growers  were  also  using  4.700  foreign 
contract  workers — mostly  braceros — and  the 
total  seasonal  farm  labor  force  was  7,550. 

WORKER    DEFICIT 

Therefore,  the  current  "deficit"  is  right 
around  2.000  workers.  It  is  being  felt  right 
now  in  strawberries.  The  State  department 
of  employment  reported  that  the  estimated 
total  seasonal  work  force  in  strawberries 
on  May  1  was  800,  including  140  Japanese 
and  Filipino  nationals  and  660  domestics. 

For  the  week  ending  May  9,  1964,  the  Sali- 
nas Valley  strawberry  industry  employed  3,000 
foreign  contract  workers  and  an  estimated 
450  domestics. 

The  strawberry  harvest  hasn't  reached  its 
peak  yet,  and  it  won't  until  about  the  end 
of  this  month.  For  the  week  ending  May  23 
1964,  Salinas  Valley  strawberry  growers  em- 
ployed 4,380  foreign  contract  workers  and  170 
domestics. 

If  the  strawberry  growers  were  trying  to 
plug  their  labor  gap  under  laboratory  condi- 
tions— that  Is,  without  competition  from 
growers  of  other  crops,  both  in  the  Salina;- 
Valley  and  In  other  areas  of  the  State — 
they'd  have  a  hard  row  to  hoe.  But  there 
is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  competition  for  work- 
ers from  growers  of  row  crops,  tree  fruii, 
grapes,  etc. 

SQUEEZE  ON  LETTUCE 

Take  lettuce  for  example.  Local  growers 
seem  to  have  enough  labor  now,  but  the  situ- 
ation is  getting  tighter  as  the  1965  deal  ac- 
celerates. 

"We're  walking  a  tightrope  now,"  one  let- 
tuce shipper  told  the  Californian  Wednesday 
aiternoon. 

"Tl-^e  shoe  is  getting  a  little  bit  tight,"  an- 
otiier  said. 

The  Salinas-Watsonville-King  City  district 
is  shipping  out  about  150  carlot  equivalents 
of  lettuce  a  day  at  this  time.  In  another 
week  or  so  shipments  should  be  over  200  cart 
a  day.  The  deal  has  a  potential  of  abou'>. 
400  cars  a  day  at  its  peak.  And  It  take- 
more  field  laborers  to  cut  200  or  400  cars  ol 
lettuce  than  it  does  to  cut  150  cars  of  lettuce. 

The  State  department  of  employment  esti- 
mates that  on  May  1.  2,300  seasonal  domestic 
workers  were  employed  In  the  lettuce  har- 
vest. 

Last  year,  for  the  week  ending  May  23— 
right  when  the  strawberry  harvest  was  peak- 
ing— there  were  4.300  foreign  contract  work- 
ers and  600  seasonal  domestics  at  work  in 
the  lettuce  harvest. 

Between  them,  the  lettuce  and  strawberry 
harvests  provided  work  for  9,450  seasonal 
workers — foreign  and  domestic — during  the 
week  ending  May  23.  1964. 

Seasonal  employment  in  lettuce  and  straw- 
berries now  is  right  around  3.230.  Add  in 
the  1,063  braceros  certified  for  Salinas  Valley 
growers,  and  you  get  a  work  force  of  some 
4.293. 

What  in  the  world  is  going  to  happen  in  2 
weeks? 

OTHER    CROPS 

The  valley's  450  lettuce  growers  and  49 
strawberry  growers  don't  just  have  each 
other  to  compete  against  for  farm  labor. 
Not  by  a  long  shot.  Several  other  crops  with 
high  labor  needs — broccoli.  cauliflower, 
onions,  etc. — are  being  harvested.  Then  in 
June  along  come  the  celery  and  carrot  har- 
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vests.  Later  on  in  the  summer,  tomatoes 
start.       j 

In  mid- September,  when  the  kids  who  can 
do  field  work  are  back  in  school,  Just  about 
everything  the  Salinas  Valley  grows  is  be- 
ing harvested. 

Unquestionably,  life  was  a  lot  simpler  for 
the  farm  employer  a  year  ago  than  it  is 
todav. 


Where  Will  Subsidies  End? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  how  far  are  we  willing  to  go  in 
subsidizing  living  costs  for  the  American 
people?  How  long  can  we  maintain  a 
free  society  if  we  accept  the  premise  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  legiti- 
mately feed,  clothe,  house,  provide  jobs, 
and  all  basic  necessities  for  all  the  peo- 
ple? Where  will  subsidies  end  in  a  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  and  socialism  take 
ov^-r? 

These  are  questions  we  should  ask  our- 
selves before  we  vote  for  the  adminis- 
tration proposal  to  F>ay  part  of  the  rent 
for  low-  and  middle-income  families. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  May  13  should  give  us 
food  for  thought : 

Protesting  Too  Ltttle 

Peoples  have  been  tolerating  Federal  sub- 
sidies in  one  form  or  another  for  so  long 
tnat  the  administration's  new  rent  subsidy 
proposal  has  stirred  scarcely  a  ripple  of 
protest. 

The  subsidy  scheme — which  officials  call 
a  rent  supplement  to  make  It  sound  more 
palatable — envisions  church  or  other  non- 
profit organizations  building  housing  Into 
which  eligible  families  of  low  and  moderate 
income  would  move,  paying  about  20  per- 
cent of  their  annual  Income  as  rent.  The 
Federal  stibsidy  would  give  the  owners  the 
difference  between  that  amount  and  what- 
ever an  economic  rent  would  be. 

When  the  plan  came  to  its  first  legislative 
liurdle  in  a  House  Banking  Subcommittee 
the  other  day,  the  discussion  did  not  center 
on  whether  the  whole  rent  subsidy  theory  Is 
unsound  and  ought  to  be  thrown  out  of  the 
proposed  housing  legislation.  The  question, 
r.ither.  was  whether  the  administration's 
formula  was  perhaps  a  bit  too  generous. 

In  some  high-rent  cities,  as  the  adminis- 
tration wanted  it,  families  with  an  annual 
income  as  high  as  $8,550  could  have  part  of 
their  rent  paid  by  the  Government.  The 
subcommittee  members  evidently  concluded 
that  was  a  little  on  the  high  side,  for  they 
reduced  the  ceiling  to  $6,850,  and  they 
dropped  proportionately  the  ceiling  for 
'  ities  where  rents  are  lower. 

However,  this  and  other  less  consequential 
revisions  do  not  face  up  squarely  to  the  issue: 
Should  the  Government,  already  deep  in  the 
housing  business  and  making  a  botch  of  It, 
CO  even  deeper  by  handing  out  rent  sub- 
sidies, no  matter  what  Income  limitations 
arbitrarily  are  decided  on?  Surely  our  social 
and  moral  fabric  Is  badly  torn  when  hardly 
anybody  sees  anything  wrong  with  a  citizen 
being  beholden  to  the  Government  for  part 
of  his  rent  for  as  long  as  40  years,  which  Is 
what  the  bill  provides. 

Yet  the  absence  of  any  widespread  otitcry 
Is  tiot  hard  to  explain.     A  sweating  farmer  on 


a  tractor  in  Iowa,  say,  may  mutter  about  the 
Government  making  him  help  to  pay  the  rent 
for  some  city  people  in  Pittsburgh  or  New 
York.  But  he  isn't  going  to  mutter  much 
when,  at  the  same  time,  the  Government  is 
making  those  city  people  help  to  pay  sub- 
sidies for  his  farm.  And  that  is  the  sorry 
state  to  which  Government's  extension  of 
subsidies  has  come:  who  is  there  left  to  be 
fres  to  cast  the  first  stone? 


Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, May  13,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  is  honored  today  by 
the  presence  of  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey.  This  evening  he  will 
speak  at  the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  din- 
ner at  the  Penn  Sheraton  Hotel.  This 
afternoon  the  Vice  President  addresses 
a  special  convocation  of  some  600  stu- 
dents from  western  Pennsylvania  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
I  include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
the  excellent  address  Vice  President 
Humphrey  is  making  this  afternoon  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh: 
Rem.arks  of  Vice  President  HuBiaiT  H.  Hum- 
phrey, University  op  Pittsburgh,  May  13, 
1965 

My  fellow  students,  my  theme  today  is 
this:  What  can  we  Americans  ask  of  each 
other  in  1965? 

Where  are  we  bound  in  life?  What  is  our 
place  in  the  world? 

It  was  only  30  years  ago  that  millions  of 
Americans  asked  of  each  other:  "Brother, 
can  you  spare  a  dime?" 

We  worried  in  those  days  about  shelter, 
clothing,  and  holding  onto  work  and  life. 

Thank  God  those  times  are  past. 

But  to  my  generation  they  will  always  be 
fresli  and  real.  And  a  reminder  that  our 
precious  democratic  society  once  tottered  on 
the  edge. 

This  Nation  30  years  ago  was  divided, 
deeply  divided:  have  and  have-not.  business 
and  labor,  North  and  South,  black  and  white, 
farm  and  city,  left  and  right.  But  In  face 
of  disaster  and  revolution  we  united — united. 
I  might  add,  under  brilliant  leadership — to 
face  our  common  foes.  First,  economic 
crisis  at  home.  Then,  totalitarianism  and 
barbarism  abroad. 

We  did  not  have  to  be  asked  what  we 
could  do  for  each  other  and  for  our  country. 
We  had  to  fight  for  survival. 

Most  of  you  here  today  were  born  after 
those  crises  had  passed.  You  have  lived  in 
time  of  prosperity. 

But  your  young  generation  has  not  turned 
inward  on  Itself  or  satisfied  Itself  with 
material    pleasures. 

You  have  responded  to  the  needs  of  these 
times  and  you  have  done  it  In  magnificent 
fashion.     You  are  the  volunteer  generation. 

Tliere  are  now  10,000  volunteers  serving 
In  the  Peace  Corps  with  more  than  3,000 
already  returned  and  another  100.000  wait- 
ing for  their  chance  to  participate. 

When  VISTA — the  Volunteers  In  Service  to 
America — was  launched,  there  were  3,000 
Inquiries  on  Its  first  day  of  business. 

And  I  know  that  in  moet  of  the  minds 


here  today  there  Is  the  question:  What  can 
I  do  to  serve  my  country  and  my  fellowman? 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  held  his  first 
Presidential  appointment  at  27  and  his  first 
political  office  at  29.    As  he  has  said: 

"No  one  knows  more  than  I  the  fires  the 
bum  In  the  hearts  of  young  men  who  yearn 
for  the  chance  to  do  better  what  they  see 
their  elders  not  doing  well  or  not  doing  at 
aU." 

Old  men  dream  dreams,  but  young  men  see 
visions.  Today  in  our  country  there  Is  a  vi- 
sion of  a  Great  Society. 

The  nature  of  this  vision  has  much  to  do 
with  my  question  here  today:  What  can  we 
Americans  ask  of  each  other  In  1965? 

In  this  time  of  prosperity,  is  the  Great  So- 
ciety to  be  a  welfare  state?  Some  may  think 
so.  But  that  is  not  the  vision  of  President 
Johnson.    Neither  Is  It  my  vision. 

We  see  the  Great  Society  as  a  state  of 
opportunity. 

No  government  owes  every  man  a  living. 
But  a  just  government  of,  by,  and  for  the 
people  does  owe  every  man  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life. 

The  Great  Society  is  based  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  every  man  shall  have  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

If  you  examine  the  legislative  program  in 
this  Congress,  if  you  listen  to  the  words  of 
our  President,  If  you  look  Into  your  own 
heart  you  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that 
we  are  succeeding,  we  are  breaking  through 
In  ur  efforts  to  provide  all  American  men  and 
women  with  that  precious  opportunity. 

Some,  once  receiving  it,  may  squander  it. 
But  all  Americans  must  have  the  chance — 
a  chance  now  denied  to  many — to  make  some- 
thing better  of  their  lives  and  the  lives  of 
their  children. 

Last  month  this  Congress  passed  a  great 
bill  which  is  a  basic  Investment  toward 
achieving  that  equality  of  opportunity:  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  right.  We  cannot  be 
both  ignorant  and  free. 

This  act  in  Itself  is  accomplishment  enough 
to  satisfy  an  ordinary  Congress.  But  It  will 
be  followed  soon  by  passage  of  the  higher 
education  bill. 

These  bills  together  will  help  build  class- 
rooms. They  will  provide  funds  for  libraries 
and  textbooks  and  teaching  materials.  They 
will  provide  funds  for  research  In  teaching 
techniques  and  development  of  community 
education  centers. 

They  will  above  all,  I  hope  give  new  In- 
spiration to  teacher  and  student  alike  in  the 
exhilirating  experience  of  gaining  and  using  • 
knowledge.  (And  may  I  digress  for  a  mo- 
ment to  say  that  true  education  depends* 
more  than  anything  else  on  the  quality  of 
teaching.  I  may  be  venturing  here  into  dan- 
gerous ground,  but  I  must  say  that  there 
must  thus  be  an  appropriate  balance  between 
research  and  teaching.) 

The  education  bills  passed  by  this  Congress 
will  contribute  to  the  long-term,  lasting 
health  of  this  Nation.  So  will  a  dozen  other 
bills  which  will  come  from  this  Congress. 
acting  out  the  will  of  the  American  people. 

For  the  American  people,  in  unprecedente<l 
peacetime  consensus  and  unity,  have  made 
known  their  purposes. 

We  today  stand  united  as  Americans  in 
agreement : 

That  all  Americans  shall  have  truly  equal 
education. 

That  all  Americans  shall  have  truly  equal 
voting  rights. 

That  we  shall  provide  adequate  medical 
care  to  our  elder  generation. 

That  we  shall  make  our  cities  better  places 
in  which  to  live  and  work  In  safety  and 
health. 

That  we  shall  preserve  this  Nation's  beauty, 
history,  and  natural  resources. 

That  we  shall  open  our  doors  again  to  im- 
migrants who  can  enrich  and  lend  new  vi- 
tality to  our  national  life. 
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That  we  shall  help  our  urban  and  rural 
Americans  alike  adjiist  to  technological  revo- 
lution and  social  change. 

That  we  shall  not  drop  the  torch  of  inter- 
national leadership. 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  The  forces  of 
totalitarianism  do  not  plan  to  blow  the  world 
to  pieces.  They  plan  to  pick  it  up  piece  by 
piece  as  we  progressively  tire  and  withdraw. 

But,  as  President  Johnson  declared  In  his 
historic  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  University: 

"We  will  not  be  defeated. 

"We  will  not  grow  tired. 

"We  will  not  withdraw." 

Aggression  need  not  come  in  the  form  of 
all-out  atomic  war.  It  can  come  through 
propaganda,  through  terrorism,  through  sub- 
version, through  diplomatic  blackmail, 
through  economic  pressure.  We  recognize 
aggression  in  Its  subtler  and  more  refined 
forms. 

And  we  resist  it  as  we  would  direct,  large- 
scale  military  attack. 

But  at  the  same  time,  with  equal  deter- 
mination, we  will  pursue  each  possibility  of 
lasting  and  Just  peace.  The  pursuit  of  peace 
resembles  the  building  of  a  great  cathedral. 
It  is  the  work  of  generations.  In  concept  it 
requires  a  master  architect;  in  execution,  the 
labors  of  many.    It  requires  great  patience. 

Yes,  we  Americans  as  people,  and  we 
Americans  as  a  force  in  the  world  must  pur- 
sue peace.  But  what  sort  of  peace  shall 
it  be? 

Is  it  to  be  the  peace  of  domination? 

This  peace  is  easy  indeed  to  achieve,  for  it 
Is  based  on  control  of  the  weak  by  the  strong. 
It  need  not  be  based  on  any  principle  higher 
than  that  of  "might  makes  right." 

Is  It  to  be  the  peace  of  permissiveness? 

This  peace  too  can  be  bought  most  cheaply. 
For  it  leaves  the  outside  world  to  its  own 
devices.  It  Justifies  sacrifice  of  the  small 
and  weak.  It  Justifies  aggrandizement  of 
the  powerful  and  greedy.  It  Justifies  inter- 
national irresponsibility — all  on  the  premise 
that  affairs  not  within  our  own  borders  are 
not  our  affairs. 

Is  it  to  be  the  peace  of  balance  of  power? 

This  peace  has  existed  before.  It  de- 
pends on  perpetuation  of  a  delicate  power 
relationship.  It  depends  on  the  status  quo. 
It  has  often  also  meant  in  the  past  "dividing 
up  the  world"  at  pleasure  of  those  at  each 
end  of  the  balance. 

All  of  these  peaces  can  and  have  been 
achieved,  at  least  temporarily,  throughout 
history.    But  they  have  never  lasted. 

For  they  have  not  been  based  on  Justice 
or  humanity.  They  have  not  responded  to 
the  needs  of  men  and  women  seeking  ful- 
fillment for  themselves  and  their  children. 
They  have  not  taken  into  account  the  spark 
that  burns  in  all  men  and  says:   "Be  free." 

Thus  I  call  on  you  as  the  generation  com- 
ing to  leadership  to  be  strong  and  persever- 
ing: strong  in  defense  of  Justice  and  in 
opposition  to  tyranny  •  *  *  persevering  in 
seeking  a  goal  of  peace  for  all  men. 

I  am  essentially  a  religious  person.  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  it.  I  believe  that  God  created 
man  in  His  own  image.  I  believe  that  there 
is  a  spark  of  the  divine  in  every  person.  And 
I  believe  in  the  meaning  of  human  dignity. 

My  fellow  students,  the  big  struggle  in  the 
world — and  at  home — today  is  not  over  the 
forms  of  production .  The  struggle  is  about 
man's  relationship  to  man  •  •  •  and  man's 
relationship  to  a  higher  and  nobler  force. 

I  say  that  what  we  can  ask  of  each  other 
is  this: 

To  fight  poverty  because  poverty  destroys 
the  human  spirit  and  human  dignity. 

To  fight  discrimination  because  it  violates 
the  precepts  of  our  democratic  society  and 
Judeo-Christian  ethic. 

To  pursue  Justice  because  it  is  basic  to  our 
religious  and  ethical  heritage. 

To  pursue  an  honorable  peace  because  it 

Is  the  greatest  gift  we  can  give  ovir  children. 

We  can  achieve  the  Great  Society.     It  Is 


within  our  grasp — perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  history. 

Yes,  the  first  step  toward  tliese  things  Is 
the  longest  Journey.  And  we  have  made 
that  step.  And  the  second  step.  And  now 
we  take  a  third. 

We  are  privileged  each  year,  each  decade, 
each  generation  in  our  time  to  take  a  new 
step. 

How  fortunate  we  are  to  live  in  this  dra- 
matic and  creative  period  of  change,  of  chal- 
lenge, of  opportunity.  How  great  is  our  re- 
spKinslbillty  to  achieve  excellence  of  mind 
and  spirit  to  do  the  tasks  that  must  be  done. 

I  appeal,  therefore,  to  vou  the  generation 
of  1965: 

Make  no  little  plan.s.  Have  no  little 
dreams.  Do  not  set  your  standards  and  goals 
by  those  of  this  time. 

Challenge  the  impossible.  Do  what  can- 
not be  done. 

Thirty  years  ago  it  was  "Brother,  can  you 
spare  a  dime?"     Today  we  reach  the  stars. 

I  ask  of  you:  Believe  in  the  perfectability 
of  man.  make  a  better  life  for  our  people, 
save  the  peace,  build  a  Great  society  to  last 
for  generations  beyond  us. 


Role  of  the  Merchant  Marine  in 
Amphibious  Operations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

OP   NOBTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  13,  1965 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall 
the  U.S.  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the 
American  merchant  marine  held  a  tre- 
mendously significant  amphibious  train- 
ing exercise  ofiE  the  coast  of  Spain. 
Called  Operation  Steel  Pike  I,  it  was  the 
largest  peacetime  amphibious  exercise 
ever  conducted  on  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  It  was  the  largest  mili- 
tary landing  operation  conducted  by  our 
forces  since  the  Korean  war.  It  pro- 
vided a  major  testing  ground  for  the 
American  merchant  maiine.  which  con- 
tributed 10  large  merchant  ships  to  the 
Naval  Fleet  Forces  that  provided  the 
combatant  support,  and  special  services 
ships  that  made  the  operatiom  a  success. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  with  its  responsibility  for 
the  development,  maintenance,  and  wel- 
fare of  the  American  merchant  mai-ine, 
wanted  to  get  a  firsthand  repoil  on  the 
Operation  Steel  Pike  I.  We  wanted  to 
hear  the  views  of  the  top  military  officers 
who  directed  the  exercise  as  they  con- 
cerned the  quality  and  effiectiveness  of 
the  role  played  by  the  ships  and  men  of 
the  merchant  marine.  Accordingly,  on 
March  16  and  17  of  this  year,  we  held 
hearings  before  the  full  committee  to  re- 
ceive a  briefing  by  the  military  officers 
in  charge  of  the  exercise.  Appearing 
before  us  were  Vice  Adm.  John  S.  Mc- 
Cain, Jr.,  commander.  Amphibious 
Forces,  Altantic:  Lt.  Gen.  J  P.  Berkeley, 
commanding  general.  Fleet  Marine 
Forces,  Atlantic;  and  Vice  Adm.  Glynn 
R.  Donaho,  commander.  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service,  and  other  sup- 
IX)rting  officer  witnesses. 

The  hearings  were  most  interesting, 
and  the  military  testimony  vias  unstint- 


ing in  its  praise  of  the  perforpiance  of 
the  10  privately  owned  merchant  ships 
and  their  crews  in  Steel  Pike  I,  imder- 
scoring  the  importance  of  our  merchant 
marine  to  our  national  defense  posture. 

Thus,  it  was  a  great  disappointment 
and,  I  might  add  something  of  a  shock 
to  read  later  that  the  testimony  of  Vice 
Adm.  Lot  Ensey,  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations — Logistics — in  executive  ses- 
sion before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions on  February  19,  1965,  was  appar- 
ently in  direct  conflict  with  the  testimony 
presented  before  our  comm^ittee  at  our 
Steel  Pike  I  hearings,  and  further  seemed 
to  downgrade  the  value  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  as  a  militai-y  or  naval 
auxiliary.  A  reading  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  hearings 
seem  to  confirm  earlier  press  reports. 

Accordingly,  I  felt  it  necessary  to  write 
Admiral  Ensey.  call  his  attention  to  our 
hearings  and  ask  for  a  reply  with  his 
comments.  I  sent  copies  of  my  letter, 
dated  April  30,  1965,  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  and  the  commander. 
Amphibious  Forces  Atlantic. 

Admiral  Ensey  replied  to  my  letter  by 
telegram  dated  May  6,  1965.  On  May  7, 
Adm.  David  L.  McDonald,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  wrote  in  connection 
with  my  letter  to  Admiral  Ensey.  Their 
statements  go  far  to  eliminate  what 
could  otherwise  have  been  a  very  serious 
misunderstanding . 

Under  leave  previously  granted,  at  this 
point  I  insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
my  letter  of  April  30  to  Admiral  Ensey. 
Admiral  Ensey's  reply.  Admiral  Mc- 
Donald's letter  of  May  7,  and  acknowl- 
edgements from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Office  of  the  Secretaiy  of 
Defense.  I  believe  the  correspondence 
is  self-explanatory: 

U.S.    House    of    REPRESENX.^TrvES, 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 

AND  Fisheries. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  30,  1965. 

Vice  Adm.  L.  Ensey,  U.S.  Navt, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Logistics) , 
Pentagon  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Admiral  Enset:  Press  rep>orts  have 
come  to  my  attention  concerning  your  testi- 
mony before  an  executive  session  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  on  February  19.  1965. 
I  was  greatly  surprised  at  your  reported  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  value  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  to  our  defense  posture  and. 
more  particularly,  with  respect  to  the  quality 
of,  and  contribution  made  by  10  privately 
owned  merchant  ships  which  participated  in 
Operation  Steel  Pike  I.  Surely,  I  thouglit. 
the  press  reports  must  be  in  error.  Yet. 
wlien  I  checked  the  primary  source — the 
printed  hearings  before  the  subcommittee — 
I  was  deeply  shocked  to  find  the  pre^s  re- 
ports  to  be  completely  accurate. 

Less  tlian  1  month  following  your  appear- 
ance before  the  subcommittee.  Vice  Adm. 
John  S.  McCain.  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  and  Lt.  Gen 
J.  P.  Berkeley,  US.  Marine  Corps,  appeared 
before  the  full  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  to  report  on  the  merchant 
marine — its  ships  and  its  men — and  its  role  in 
combined  operations  under  emergency  condi- 
tions and.  specifically,  about  the  role  of  the 
merchant  marine  in  Steel  Pike  I.  Both  Ad- 
miral McCain  and  General  Berkeley,  who.  as 
you  know,  are  highly  respected  professional 
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men,  spoke  in  the  most  glowing  terms  about 
the  perfornaance  of  the  10  privately  owned 
merchant  ships  and  their  crews  in  St«el  Pike 
I,  underscoring  the  importance  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  to  our  Nation's  defense  pos- 
ture. I  particularly  invite  your  attention  to 
the  following  statement  made  by  Admiral 
McCain  in  the  beginning  of  his  testimony : 

"I  wotUd  like  to  observe  that  as  commander 
of  the  amphibious  force  of  the  Atlantic  that 
I  cannot  execute  a  major  amphibious  assault 
without  the  merchant  marine  to  augment 
the  gap  that  w^ould  have  to  be  filled  in  the 
event  of  such  an  emergency." 

A  copy  of  our  committee's  hearings  on 
Steel  Pike  I  is  enclosed.  Pertinent  sections 
of  the  testimony  have  been  marked  for  your 
ready  reference.  I  would  like  you  to  take 
particular  note  of  the  following  facts  elicited 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings: 

That,  while  you  testified  that  the  mer- 
chantmen in  Steel  Pike  I  were  World  War  II 
ships,  8  of  the  10  privately  owned  merchant- 
men were  of  the  most  recent  construction, 
liaving  been  delivered  within  the  past  4  years 
and  are  the  most  modem  tj-pes  in  the  world; 

That  General  Berkeley  testified  to  his  sur- 
prise at  the  speed  at  which  these  new  mer- 
chantmen could  unload  in  the  objective 
area  and  that  unloading  went  a  great  deal 
faster  than  planned; 

That  if  there  had  been  any  limiting  factor 
in  the  convoy  speed,  it  would  have  been 
owing  to  naval  vessels,  not  the  merchant- 
men; and 

That,  while  better  cixnmunication  is  al- 
ways desired,  there  was  no  problem  com- 
municating with  the  merchant  ships. 

All  of  the  foregoing,  of  course.  Is  in  com- 
plete contradiction  to  your  earlier  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee.  These  positions 
are  wholly  Irreconcilable  and  I  would  appre- 
ciate your  comments  on  the  matter. 

I  am  sure  that  you  can  appreciate  tliat  I, 
and  my  colleagues  on  the  committee,  are 
vitally  concerned  with  the  well-being  of  our 
merchant  marine  and  its  historically  proven 
role  in  times  of  military  emergency.  We  have 
liad  experts  testify  before  us  that  passenger 
sealift  capacity  is  not  necessary  in  this  air 
age.  Only  months  later  these  same  experts 
were  scrambling  to  secure  American-flag  pas- 
senger ships  to  prepare  for  the  Cuban  crisis. 
Others  have  opposed  our  attempts  to  upgrade 
the  fleet  of  the  Coast  Guard,  which  service 
is  within  the  committee's  Jurisdiction.  Yet, 
only  yesterday,  17  Coast  Guard  vessels  were 
ordered  to  patrol  duty  in  Vietnam  for  service 
with  the  Navy.  Our  history  is  replete  with 
Uie  folly  of  unpreparedness.  In  all  these 
matters,  the  committee  has  a  continual  and 
endless  battle  to  gain  support  for  our  pro- 
u:rams.  For  these  reasons  I  am  greatly 
alarmed  when  men  of  responsible  position, 
.such  as  yourself,  take  such  a  misleading  and 
damaging  position  and,  particularly,  before 
such  an  important  congressional  committee. 

Your  early  reply  to  this  letter  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely, 

Herbert  C.  Bonner, 

Chairman. 


Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonner, 
Chairman,   House   Committee  on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  Longworth  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

Your  letter  of  April  30,  1965,  concerning 
my  testimony  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Appropriations  has  reached  me. 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  clarify  my 
statement  in  the  light  of  its  unfavorable 
impact. 

The  points  you  have  made  concerning  my 
testimony  in  relation  to  that  of  Vice  Admiral 
McCain,  Lieutenant  General  Berkeley,  and 
others  before  your  committee  are  all  well 
taken.  However,  our  testimonies  are  not  in- 
consistent as  further  explained.  Certainly 
their  appraisal  of  the  steel  spike  I  exercise. 


as  on-scene  participants,  represents,  as  it 
should,  a  more  precise  and  technically  com- 
prehensive assessment  of  the  operation,  and 
the  role  of  the  merchant  marine  therein 
than  does  my  ccanment  before  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. 

As  I  have  advised  Mr.  Mahon,  the  overall 
objective  of  my  testimony  in  this  matter  was 
to  make  it  quite  clear  that  there  is  no  mer- 
chant marine  capability,  old  or  new,  which 
can  be  substituted  for  naval  amphibious 
units,  integral  to  the  fleet  and  especially  de- 
signed and  constructed  to  meet  the  partic- 
ular needs  of  our  Navy-Marine  team  for  the 
actual  landing  in  the  Initial  combat  am- 
phibious assatilt,  repeat,  the  combat  am- 
phibious assault  echelon.  It  is  fortunate  that 
I  did  not  first  stress  the  vital  and  specific 
role  that  the  merchant  marine  played  in  the 
exercise.  A  thorough  study  of  the  operation 
plus  the  testimony  before  your  committee 
does  indeed  substantiate  that  our  modern 
merchant  ships  contributed  in  great  measure 
to  the  success  of  the  exercise. 

I  do  certainly  appreciate  the  concern  and 
responsibility  you  and  your  committee  share 
as  to  the  weU-being  of  our  merchant  marine. 
In  this  respect,  it  would  be  clearly  inappro- 
priate for  one  in  my  position  to  be  any  less 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  this  critical 
element  of  our  economic  and  defense  pos- 
ture. It  was  never  my  intent  to  portray  the 
merchant  marine  in  any  other  right. 

I  do  believe  it  is  fair  to  suggest  that  there 
are  differing  but  complementary  roles  for 
Navy-built  ships  on  the  one  hand,  and  mer- 
chant marine  ships  on  the  other,  in  the  com- 
plex total  amphibious  operation.  Modem, 
high-speed  cargo  ships  are  quite  essential 
to  meet  the  heavy  demands  for  material  sup- 
ply and  resupply  of  our  troops  ashore.  Fur- 
thermore, our  plans  call  for  development  of 
a  20-knot  amphibious  capability  in  the  years 
ahead  Just  as  the  merchant  marine  is  gradu- 
ally increasin  gits  ship's  speeds.  It  was  in 
this  context  that  I  endeavored  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  those  Navy  ships  which 
must  be  designed  and  constructed  for  oiu" 
specific  combat  assault  requirements  in  the 
initial  assault  landings  ashore  and  those 
merchant  ships  needed,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  augment  our  Navy  capability  and  to  sus- 
tain tis  through  successive  phases  of  the 
overall  amphibious  operation. 

I  hope  that  this  clarification  of  my  views 
will  serve  to  relieve  your  concern.  It  has 
been  my  intent  to  do  so,  and  you  can  be  as- 
sured of  my  full  support  in  our  mutual  ef- 
forts toward  a  healthy  U.S.  merchant  marine. 

This  telegram  also  being  sent  to  Congress- 
man Mahon,  Congressman  Mailliard,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  Admiral  McDonald,  and 
Vice  Admiral  McCain. 
Sincerely, 

Lot  Enset, 
Vice  Admiral,  U.S.  Nary. 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

May  7,  1965. 
Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonntr. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington.  D.C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Bonner:  By  your  letter  of 
April  30,  1965,  you  expressed  concern  over 
Vice  Admiral  Ensey's  testimony  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriations  as  it  pertains  to  the 
contribution  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  in 
the  recent  amphibious  exercise.  Steel  Pike  I. 
In  particular,  you  mentioned  an  apparent 
conflict  in  the  record  of  hearings  regarding 
Admiral  McCain  and  General  Berkeley's 
statements  on  Steel  Pike  I  as  compared  to 
Admiral  Ensey's  testimony. 

After  reviewing  this  matter,  I  conclude  that 
Vice  Admiral  Ensey  in  his  testimony  desired 
to  make  a  point  for  continued  construction 
of  specially  designed  naval  amphibious  ships. 
These  ships  are  operated  as  part  of  the  fleet 


amphibious  force  and  are  used  In  the  over- 
the-beach  combat  assault  phase  of  amphib- 
ious landings.  It  was  not  th«  Intent  of 
Admiral  Ensey  to  downgrade  the  role  of  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine  in  Steel  Pike  I.  The 
10  U.S.  merchant  ships  in  the  exercise  were 
an  integral  and  important  element  which 
contributed  greatly  to  the  overall  success  of 
the  operation. 

I  appreciate  the  fine  work  being  done  by 
you  and  your  colleagues  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  In  support 
of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine.  The  Navy  has 
long  relied  on  American  merchant  shipping 
as  an  auxiliary  arm  necessary  to  support  mili- 
tary operations.  You  can  be  assured  of  my 
continued  support  for  the  merchant  marine 
in  order  that  it  can  fulfill  Its  vital  role  In 
national  emergencies. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Da\id  L.  McDonald. 


The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  5, 1965. 
Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonneh, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 

and  Fisheries,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear    Mr.   Chairman:    I   appreciate   your 

thoughtfulness  in  calling  my  attention  to 

the  testimony  of  Vice  Admiral  Ensey  before 

the  House  Subcommittee  on  Department  of 

Defense  Appropriations,  concerning  the  value 

of  merchant  ships  In  Operation  Steel  Pike  I. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  earnestly  Interested 

in  the  performance  of  the  merchant  marine 

and  its  contribution  to  our  national  defense. 

I  have,  therefcwe,  referred  your  letter  of  April 

30   to  Mr.  Nicholas   Johnson,  our  Maritime 

Administrator. 

Best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  T.  Connor, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Washington,  D.C,  May  3, 1965. 
Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonner. 

Chairman,   Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Secretary  McNamara 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  April 
30,  1965,  concerning  Navy  testimony  on  mer- 
chant ships.    We  appreciate  your  taking  the 
time  to  write  on  this  important  matter  and 
have  forwarded  your  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  so  that  he  will  also  be  informed. 
Sincerely, 

David  E.  McGiffert, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary 

(Legislative  Affai's) . 


Fairfield  University's  "Dante  FestiTal" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13. 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  with 
particular  pride  that  Fairfield  University 
will  be  holding  its  Dante  Festival  this 
Saturday,  one  of  the  few  campus  pro- 
grams honoring  the  author  of  "The  Di- 
vine Comedy"  on  the  700th  anniversary 
of  birth. 

The  celebration  of  the  700th  birthday 
of  Dante  Alighieri  is  an  occasion  of 
which  Americans  of  Italian  descent  can 
truly  be  proud.  It  Is  also  an  occasion 
that  has  a  great  deal  of  meaning  for  our 
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ages.    For  Dante  in  his  "Divine  Comedy" 
saw  a  total  vision  of  mankind. 

The  poet  John  Ciardi,  in  a  recent  lec- 
ture, compared  the  figures  in  Dante's 
13th  century  allegory  to  the  "populations 
of  our  own  nervous  system,"  adding  that 
the  current  contest  for  men's  minds  is 
probably  the  reason  Dante  has  such  rele- 
vance to  us. 

Of  the  three  sections  of  the  "Divine 
Comedy,"  it  is  the  "Inferno"  that  "over- 
whelms 20th  centry  readers,"  Ciardi 
noted. 

He  said: 

It  is  hard  for  a  man  of  our  age  to  iden- 
tify witli  a  condition  of  static  bliss  such  as 
the  "Paradiso."  A  meditative  man  can  grasp 
the  "Purgatorlo"  as  a  highly  conceived  con- 
sideration of  becoming  •  •  •.  But  there  is 
something  the  darkeness  of  our  age's  own 
mood  that  responds  at  great  depth  to  the 
darkness  of  hell. 

If  the  "Divine  Comedy"  ever  ceases  to  be 
relevant  to  man's  idea  of  himself,  humanity's 
values  will  have  become  meaningless. 

And  this,  to  me,  is  something  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  as  we  celebrate  the  700th 
birthday  of  Dante — an  outstanding  fig- 
ure of  any  age  whose  writings  seem  al- 
most immune  to  time. 


great  economic  strides  can  be  taken  in 
so  short  a  time.  And  we  in  the  United 
States  can  learn  from  Israd — as  young 
as  she  is.  The  way  her  courageous  peo- 
ple have  repeatedly  demonstrated  their 
willingness  to  give  their  lives,  if  neces- 
sary, in  defense  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, can  serve  as  a  powerful  reminder 
of  the  value  of  what  we  are  inclined  to 
take  for  granted.  It  is  therefore  a  warm 
pleasure  to  salute  Israel,  our  democratic 
partner  in  the  Middle  East. 


The  17th  Anniversary  of  Israel 
Independence 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6, 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
genuine  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues 
In  extending  best  wishes  to  Israel  on  the 
17th  anniversary  of  her  independence. 

It  Is  a  friendship  that  springs  natur- 
ally from  the  many  ties  that  link  Israel 
and  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  friendship  filled  with  genuine 
admiration  for  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  so  short  a  time.  She  is  the 
most  democratic  and  stable  nation  in 
the  Middle  East,  an  area  noted  for  shaky 
governments  and  sporadic  upheavals. 
She  has  made  great  strides  in  economic 
development.  In  a  land  that  was  once 
characterized  by  barren  fields  and 
deserts  have  risen  modern  cities  and  cul- 
tivated fields.  It  has  become  a  center 
of  learning  and  culture.  Thousands  of 
students  from  other  lands  pour  in  to  at- 
tend its  great  colleges  and  universities. 
And  only  this  week  Israel  opened  its 
first  national  museum  in  Jerusalem. 

Israel's  achievements  are  more  re- 
markable when  we  consider  the  handi- 
caps she  labored  under.  Israel  had  to 
absorb  large  numbers  of  immigrants 
from  Europe  as  well  as  other  parts  of 
the  globe.  Israel  was  born  in  battle  and 
had  to  fight  hard  to  preserve  her  free- 
dom. 

Her  achievements  can  also  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  many  of  us.  Many  newer 
nations  in  Africa  and  Asia,  with  whom 
Israel  has  maintained  friendly  relations, 
can  find  a  practical  example  of  what 


also  has  used  the  newspapers  and  his  own 
energies  to  build  his  community.  No  one 
anywhere  has  done  a  finer  job  than  Carl 
Estes."  McAlister  added  that  Estes  was  a 
man  of  dreams,  with  the  ability  to  make  those 
dreams  come  true. 

Included  in  the  plans  for  TPA's  new  build- 
ing is  a  hall  of  honor  In  which  will  hang 
special,  handsomely  engraved  plaques  of  each 
individual  who  donates  $1,000  or  more  to  the 
building  fund. 


Publisher  Carl  Estes  Donates  $10,000 
to  the  Texas  Publishers  Association 
Building  Fund  During  North  East  Tex- 
as Publishers  Association  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  13,  1965 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  public  spirited  men  and  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  men  in  Texas  is 
Publisher  Carl  Estes  of  the  Longview 
Daily  News.  Publisher  Estes  is  known 
throughout  our  Nation  as  an  accom- 
plished newspaperman  and  a  truly  great 
Texas  leader.  Under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  item  which  appeared  in  the  Longview 
Daily  News  on  April  21, 1965: 

(Originally  printed  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
Texas  Press  Messenger,  in  honor  of  Carl  Estes 
in  recognition  of  his  leadership  in  the  field 
of  Journalism  In  Texas  and  the  Southwest, 
and  in  appreciation  of  his  support  of  the 
Texas  Press  Association  and  its  building 
fund.  Signed  by  Aubrey  McAlister,  presi- 
dent; Staley  McBrayer,  chairman,  building 
committee;  Vern  Sanford,  general  manager, 
Texas  Press  Association.) 

Estes  Girr  Sets  Pace  for  TPA  Building 

Plans 
Tap   of   the   gavel   closing   Uie   North   and 
East   Texas    Press    Association's    meeting    in 
Longview  on  March  20  was  the  opening  sound 
for  TPA's  vast,  ciu-rent  project. 

Host  Publisher  Carl  Estes  ol  the  Longview 
News  &  Journal  gave  ?10,000  as  the  first  con- 
tribution toward  TPA's  building  fund  for  the 
proposed  headquarters  of  all  Texas  news- 
papermen In  Austin. 

When  Estes  tendered  the  gift  to  TPA  Pres- 
ident Aubrey  McAlister.  publisher  of  the  Bon- 
ham  Daily  Favorite,  lifetime  member  Arth\ir 
Lefevre  led  a  standing  ovation  to  the  Long- 
view  publisher. 

Said  Lefevre:  "This  i.s  typical  of  Carl  Estes, 
and  all  of  us  should  be  gratetul  for  the  tre- 
mendous boost  he  has  given  this  undertak- 
ing. I  have  known  Carl  Estes  a  long  time, 
a  great  many  years,  and  1  never  have  gone 
to  him  for  assistance  for  the  Texas  Press 
Association  or  anyhing  else  without  his  giv- 
ing it  full  support." 

In  paying  tribute  to  Estes  and  thanking 
him  for  the  first  donation  to  TPA's  pro- 
posed headquarters  in  Austin,  President  Mc- 
Alister commented:  "This  building  will  be  a 
landmark  to  the  contributions  Journalism 
has  made  to  the  growth  of  the  great  State  of 
Texas  across  the  years. 

"Wherever  you  go  in  Texas,  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  Longview  newspaperman 
not  only  has  built  two  great  newspapers,  but 


Glyndon  Hague 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  news  article  con- 
cerning the  citation  of  a  very  good  friend 
of  mine,  Mr.  Glyndon  Hague,  manager 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  regional 
office  in  Waco,  Tex. 

The  article  follows  and  it  will  be  noted 
that  Mr.  Hague  was  cited  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas  and  the  Texas  Veteran 
Affairs  Commission  for  his  work  in  be- 
half of  veterans  in  the  State  of  Texas 
and  his  cooperation  with  the  State  agen- 
cy, the  veteran  affairs  commission: 
Glyndon  Hague  Cited  by  Governor, 

VA  Group 
Glyndon  M.  Hague.  Cleburne  native  and 
former  district  attorney  here,  received  com- 
mendation and  congratulations  from  Gov. 
John  Connally  and  the  State  veterans  af- 
fairs commission  Tuesday  in  Austin.  Hague 
is  now  manager  of  the  Waco  regional  office 
of  the  veterans  affairs  commission. 

John  McKelvey,  chairman  of  the  commi.=  - 
sion.  presented  a  framed  resolution  of  com- 
mendation to  Hague  at  ceremonies  in  the 
Governor's  reception  room. 

"We  would  like  to  especially  commend 
Glyndon  for  his  work  in  consolidating  tho 
Dallas  office,"  McKelvey  said.  "Not  a  d.ay 
was  lost." 

Governor  Connally,  in  his  greeting  t.o 
Hague,  remarked:  "It  is  a  delight  to  see  yor, 
and  have  this  opportunity  to  add  my  person- 
al congratulations  for  the  fine  work  you  have 
done."  He  added  further  that  It  is  par- 
ticxilarly  significant  to  recognize  the  consol- 
idation effort  brought  about  by  Hague  "now 
when  often  it  Is  difficult  to  mesh  Federal  and 
State  activities." 

The  resolution  follows: 

"Whereas  Glyndon  M.  Hague,  manager  ol 
the  Veterans  Administration  Regional  Office 
Waco,  Tex.,  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
coordinate  services  and  bring  about  better 
understanding  and  working  relations  be- 
tween the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
veterans  affairs  commission,  and  without 
such  assistance  and  cooperation  it  would  be 
difficult  for  this  commission  to  perform  the 
services  for  which  it  was  created;   and 

"Whereas  Mr.  Hague  has  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  veterans  and  their  dependents,  as 
well  as  veterans'  representatives,  through 
personal  interest  In  their  problems  and 
through  his  competent  planning,  untiring 
efforts,  and  his  ability  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  the  veterans  program  in  Texas, 
and 

"Whereas  he  has  filled  his  post  with  in- 
telligence and  distinction,  with  a  mind  for 
business   and    a   heart   for   humanity.      His 
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pleasing  personality,  his  sincerity,  tact  and 
friendliness,  has  endeared  him  to  his  asso- 
ciates: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Texas  Veterans  Affairs 
Commission  does  hereby  go  on  record  to 
commend  Glyndon  M.  Hague  for  the  signifi- 
cant contribution  he  has  made  toward  our 
mutual  goal  of  rendering  a  real  and  tangi- 
ble service  to  Texas  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents; and  be  It  further 

'■Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  vet- 
erans affairs  commission  acknowledge  with 
profound  appreciation  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  that  Mr.  Hague  has  extended  to 
this  commission,  and  by  this  resolution,  rec- 
ognizes and  pays  tribute  to  Glyndon  M. 
Hague  for  his  active  Interest  and  under- 
standing of  veterans'  problems  and  welfare, 
and  direct  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
presented  to  him. 

"In  official  recognition  whereof,  we  hereby 
affix  our  signatures  this  4th  day  of  May  1965. 
"John  E.  McKelvey, 

"Chairman. 
"Charles  L.  Morris. 

"Executive  Director." 


Dominican  Republic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

of    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1965 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  2, 
1965.  concerning  the  situation  in  the 
Dominican  Republic: 

Intervening  for  Freedom 

In  announcing  the  Soviet  call  for  a  Secu- 
rity Council  meeting  on  the  U.S.  Dominican 
intervention,  Tass  yesterday  echoed  the  cries 
of  the  anti-Yanqul.  of  the  automatic  anti- 
interventionist,  of  Castro  and  his  acolytes, 
and  also  of  many  an  American  who,  nose 
buried  in  the  history  of  an  earlier  era,  was 
quick  last  week  to  shout  "gunboat  diplo- 
macy." ^ 

According  to  Tass,  the  Serine  landing  was 
■yet  another  attempt  to  keep  in  power  a  re- 
:  ctionary.  an  antipopiUar  dictatorship  re- 
a:ime.  which  suits  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  to  suppress  the  strivings  of  the 
people  for  freedom  and  independence.  •  •  • 
There  can  be  no  justification  for  the  inva- 
sion of  the  territory  of  a  sovereign  state  by 
the  American  Armed  Forces." 

The  charge  of  "gunboat  diplomacy"  is,  in 
tlte  common  pejorative  sense  of  the  phrase, 
lis  unjustified  in  this  Instance  as  the  gun- 
boats of  old  are  obsolete  and  as  the  Tass 
liars^e  is  false.  True,  American  Armed 
Forces  landed  on  a  neighbor  nation's  shores. 
True,  the  protection  of  U.S.  and  other  foreign 
lives  seems  to  have  been  more  an  exctise  than 
I  reason,  a  device  designed  to  give  juridical 
■  '•gitimacy  to  a  move  made  for  reasons  of  high 
r>olicy.  But  what  matters  most  in  this  case 
:s  the  purpose  and  the  context. 

The  purpose  was  not  to  grab  territory,  to 
txtend  U.S.  influence  or  to  Install  a  Latin- 
American  dictator  of  our  choosing.  We  have 
I'O  right  and  no  reason  to  intervene  or  to 
take  sides  in  a  clash  between  those  who 
:.ivor  the  restoration  of  President  Bosch  and 
rliose  headed  by  Gen.  We.ssin  y  Wessin. 
wlio  oppose  it.  The  record  proves  that  we 
supported  Dr.  Bosch  during  the  time  he  was 
in    office    and    that    we    demonstrated    our 


strong  disapproval  of  those,  Including  Gen- 
eral Wessin  y  Wessin.  who  overthrew  him. 

We  do.  however,  have  a  duty  to  ourselves, 
to  other  American  Republics,  and  even  to 
the  Dominican  people  to  take  precautionary 
measures  which  might  prevent  a  group  of 
Communists  from  exploiting  chaos  to  repeat 
what  happened  In  Cuba.  If  that  was  under- 
taken unilaterally  by  the  United  States,  it 
was  not  by  choice  but  by  necessity.  It  was 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  following  the  Castro  be- 
trayal, to  create  an  inter-American  force 
which  might  act  swiftly  to  deal  with  such 
an  emergency  as  arose  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Latin-American  governments  Instinctively 
rush  to  the  nonintervention  article  17  of 
the  OAS  Charter  whenever  they  fear  the 
"colossus  of  the  North"  is  overstepping  itself 
in  hemisphere  affairs.  But  this  time,  while 
citing  the  article,  they  have  been  strikingly 
moderate  and  reserved  in  their  reaction. 

The  reason  must  be  that  many,  at  least, 
understand  and  sympathize  with  the  purpose 
of  President  Johnson's  action,  and  recognize 
that  Castro  has  introduced  a  new  element 
that  requires  new  responses.  Through  his 
betrayal  of  his  own  revolution,  followed  by 
his  persistent  campaign  to  organize — and 
subvert — revolutions  in  other  countries, 
Castro  has  made  revolution  in  Latin  America 
an  international  exercise.  Whatever  its  trap- 
pings, a  Castro-inspired  revolt  is  not  a 
domestic  product.  To  be  effective  as  an  orga- 
nization lor  the  common  defense,  the  OAS 
has  to  devise  means  to  prevent  the  new-style 
Havana-directed  bwrrowlng  under  national 
boundaries,  as  well  as  the  old-style  crossing 
over  them. 

President  Johnson  has  sought  diligently 
to  prod  the  OAS  into  converting  the  uni- 
lateral American  intervention  into  a  multi- 
lateral OAS  intervention.  This,  if  success- 
ful, could  be  the  first  step  toward  creation 
of  a  permanent  force  tiiat  would  make  future 
unilateral  action  unnecessary.     It  should  be. 

Meanwhile,  conditions  have  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Dominican  Republic  which  will 
enable  it.s  sorely  tried  people  to  walk  the 
streets  in  safety,  and  to  choose  their  own 
government — without  fear  that  they  are 
being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  a  secretly 
plotted  tyranny,  a  tyranny  which  the  Soviets, 
who  so  piously  protested  to  the  U.N..  would 
dearly  like  to  see  imposed. 


Fabulous  Fourth  Questionnaire 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  March 
of  this  year  I  mailed  my  second  annual 
questionnaire  to  over  100,000  constitu- 
ents in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York. 

My  first  questionnaire  last  year  elicit- 
ed an  enthusiastic  response  and  requests 
for  more,  and  I  promised  to  make  this 
procedure  an  annual  one.  Through  it  I 
learn  the  thinking  of  those  who  live  in 
the  "Fabulous  Fourth"  Congressional 
District  and  I  keep  abreast  of  public 
opinion.  Although  its  printing  is  expen- 
sive, it  is  well  worth  the  cost  to  me. 

Returns  are  still  coming  in  at  a  rate 
which  indicates  we  will  surpass  the  unus- 
ually high  number  of  14,000  replies  re- 
ceived last  year. 


There  is  no  politics  in  this  question- 
naire. It  is  sent  to  all  registered  voters 
regardless  of  party. 

The  results  were  independently  com- 
piled by  Date  Management,  Inc.  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

Of  the  11  questions  asked  only  one  re- 
ceived a  "no"  vote  and  that  was  on  ad- 
mitting Red  Chiina  to  the  U.N.  There 
was  an  overwhelming  73.7  percent 
against  this. 

All  the  other  questions  received  "yes" 
votes,  the  most  emphatic  being  in  favor 
of  withholding  voting  rights  from  U.N. 
members  who  do  not  pay  dues — 89.7  per- 
cent— and  the  next  in  favor  of  prayer  in 
public  schools — 81.1  percent. 

The  largest  imcertain  vote  concerned 
American  policy  in  Vietnam — 14.6  per- 
cent— and  the  smallest  on  prayer  in 
schools — 3.1  percent. 

However,  54.9  percent  of  those  answer- 
ing favored  continued  participation  in 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam  using  present 
methods. 

The  deepest  splits  developed  on  the  is- 
sues of  medicare — 46.5  to  44  percent — 
and  Federal  aid  to  private  and  parochial 
schools — 44.6  to  49.6  percent. 

Support  for  my  bill,  H.R.  2488.  to  give 
tax  credits  to  parents  paying  tuition — 
70.2  percent  in  favor  this  year  as  com- 
pared to  72.3  percent  last  year. 

The  most  interesting  and  unique  re- 
sult was  on  the  personal  choice  of  a 
political  philosophy.  Most  persons  de- 
scribed themselves  as  politically  moder- 
ate— 43.7  percent.  Conservative  was 
selected  by  28.8  percent  and  liberal  by 
20.1  percent.  The  balance  indicated  no 
preference. 

The  growing  response  and  fact  that 
more  than  half  of  the  questionnaires  re- 
turned contained  individual  conunents 
shows  that  the  people  of  the  "Fabulous 
Fourth"  Congressional  District  do  care 
about  their  government. 

On  May  13  of  last  year,  I  gave  the 
benefit  of  this  combined  thinking  of  our 
district  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

As  promised,  I  now  do  this  again  this 
year — and  on  the  same  day — May  13 — 
and  I  will  mail  these  results  to  all  who. 
live  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

My  thanks  and  congratulations  to 
those  who  participated  and  made  this 
questionnaire  a  success.  You  have  as- 
sured its  continuation  next  year. 

The  questionnaire  follows: 

Pabui-oijs  Fourth  Questionnaire 

FOREIGN    policy 

1.  Do  you  favor  participation  of  Bed  China 
In  the  UN.?  Yes.  17.5;  no.  73.7;  undecided. 
8.8. 

2.  Do  you  favor  continued  participation  In 
the  war  In  South  Vietnam  using  present 
methods?  Yes.  54.9;  no.  30.5;  undecided. 
14.6. 

3.  Do  you  favor  withholding  voting  rights 
from  UN.  members  who  do  not  pay  their 
dues?    Yes,  89.7;  no.  4.8;  undecided,  5.5. 

HOMEFROKT    POLICY 

4.  Do  you  favor  further  Federal  legislation 
to  enforce  the  right  to  vote?  Yes,  66.1;  no. 
26.4;  undecided.  7.5 

5.  Do  you  favor  the  35-hour  week?  Yes. 
46.3:  no.  42.0;  undecided.  11.7. 

EDUCATION 

6.  Do  you  favor  allowing  a  voluntary  non- 
denominaitonal  prayer  to  be  recited  in  pub- 
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Uc -schools?     Yes,  81.1;  no.  15.8;   undecided, 

7.  Do  you  favor  inclusion  of  private  and 
parochial  schools  in  Federal  aid-to-education 
programs?     Yes,  44.6;    no,   49.6;    undecided. 

58. 

8.  Do  you  favor  tax  credits  for  parents  who 
p«y  tuition  for  their  children  attending 
school?    Yes,  70.2;  no.  24.3;  undecided,  5.3. 

SOCIAL    SECVRITY    AND    TAXES 

9.  Do  you  favor  hospital  care  for  those  over 
65.  paid  for  by  an  increased  social  security 
tax?    Yes,  46.5;  no,  44.0;  vindecided,  9.5. 

10.  Do  you  favor  a  reduction  in  spending 
to  produce  a  balanced  Federal  budget?  Yes, 
72.2;  no,  16.8;  undecided.  11.9. 

GENERAL    PHILOSOPHY 

(Tliis  question  is  optional.  An  answer  is 
not  reqxiired.) 

11  Do  you  favor  a  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment that  is:  conservative?  28.8;  moderate? 
43.7;  liberal?  20.1. 


A  Personal  Report:  The  Teachers  and 
the  Taught  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 
Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, I  Inserted  In  the  Record  the  first 
portion  of  an  outstanding  analysis  of 
education  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
RepubUcs  written  by  William  Benton, 
former  Senator  from  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, foi-mer  Assistant  Secretai-y  of 
State  and  now  serving  as  Ambassador  to 
UNESCO.  ,^  ,., 

Today,  with  permission.  I  would  uke 
to  continue  this  series,  which  was  first 
published  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nlca's  Yearbook  for  1965. 
A  Personal  Report:  The  Teachers  and  the 

Tatjght  in  the  tJ.S.S.R. 
(By  Williiim  Benton,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  U.S.  Senator;  presently 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  UNESCO  and  U.S. 
member  of  Its  executive  board;  publisher 
and  chairman.  Encyclopedia  Britannica) 

CHAPTER    T A    QUICK    OVERVIEW    OF    THE    CHAL- 
LENGE OF  sovnrr  education 
Education  Is  at  the  very  core  of  the  Com- 
munist system. 

To  the  question.  "Is  Soviet  etlucation  any 
good?"  I  must  reply.  "Yes.  it  is  good— it 
Is  very  good  indeed,  and  it  is  getting  bet- 
ter— for  the  purposes  of  communism."  Edu- 
cation In  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  major  in- 
strument of  national  policy.  It  commands 
the  vigorous  support  of  all  Soviet  leaders- 
Leninist.  Str.llnist.  Khrushchevist.  and  post- 
Klirushchevist. 

"A  point  of  honor  and  a  patriotic  duty 
with  Soviet  scientists,"  said  Niliita  Khru- 
shchev at  the  22d  meeting  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1962  (and 
his  successors  are  pledged  to  the  resolutions 
of  that  meeting) .  "is  to  establish  Soviet  sci- 
ence in  a  preeminent  position  In  the  most 
Important  branches  of  knowledge  and  to  oc- 
cupy the  foremost  position  in  the  world  in 
all  fields  of  science."  "Inward  this  goal,  sci- 
entific education  in  the  Soviet  Union  Is  mak- 
ing rapid  and  effective  strides. 

I  have  reported  this  before.  So  have  oth- 
ers. After  my  first  trip  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  in 
1955,  I  wrote  and  spoke  at  length  about  it. 
As  early  as  May  1956,  I  said  In  an  address 
before  the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities In  New  York: 


"I  fear  the  Communists  may  have  found 
a  formula  for  combining  on  the  one  hand 
high  quality  In  scientific  and  technological 
training  and  research— including  production 
of  original  and  creative  work  Id  the  natural 
sciences— and  on  the  other  hand  acceptance 
and  obedience  in  political,  economic,  philo- 
sophical, and  moral  matters.  Whether  this 
formula  will  hold  up  over  the  decades  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  cruel. a  question  of  our 
historic  epoch.  Allen  Dulles,  head  of  the 
U.S.  Central  Intelligence  .'V'^eacy.  e:<presses 
•cautious  hope'  that  it  won't.  I  want  to 
share  this  hope:  but  I  mu.st  honestly  report 
that  I  have  found  no  co:'crete  evidence  to 
sustain  it." 

When  the  Soviet  Union  hiunched  the  first 
sputnik,  on  October  4,  1957.  most  people  in 
the  United  States  were  stnrtled.  They  hadn't 
remotely  suspected  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  developed  scientists  knowledgeable 
enough,  and  in  commai-.d  of  enough  skills 
and  resources,  to  accomplish  such  a  spectac- 
ular breakthrough.  The  sputnik  impelled 
me  to  write  a  book  enlarging  on  my  observa- 
tions of  1955.  Published  in  1958.  "This  Is  the 
Challenge"  dealt  with  the  gauntlet  the  So- 
viets had  hurled  at  Amer;-:,n  education.  My 
views  have  subsequently  been  corroborated 
many  times.  Lawrence  G.  Derthick.  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Educaripn,  in  1958  headed 
a  delegation  of  10  leadu:g  U.3.  educators  to 
inspect  Soviet  education.  He  told  the  Na- 
tional   Press    Club    in    W.i.-hington,    D.C.: 

"What  we  have  seen  h.n.?  .impzed  us  in  one 
outstanding  particular:  we  were  simply  not 
prepared  for  the  degree  to  which  the  U.S.S.R.. 
as  a  nation;  is  committed  to  educntion  as  a 
means  of  national  advancement.  Every- 
where we  went  we  saw  ir.iicr.tion  after  indi- 
cation of  what  we  cov.ld  only  conclude 
amounted  to  total  commitment  to  edxica- 
tlon.  Our  major  reaction  therefore  is  one  of 
astonishment— and  I  choose  the  word  care- 
fully— at  the  extent  lb  whic'n  this  seems 
to  have  been  accomplished.  For  what  it  is 
worth,  10  American  edi-.-ators  came  away 
sobered  by  what  they  sn  v" 

The  reappraisal  of  science  education  within 
the  United  States  follovsing  the  sputnik 
largely  contributed  to  the  passage  by  Con- 
gress of  the  National  Dcfen?:e  Education  Act 
of  1958 — and  to  its  omendmcnt  and  exten- 
sion in  1964  for  another  3  years. 

The  sputnik  detonated  a  b-.irrage  of  criti- 
cism and  condemnation  of  educators  and 
educational  practices  in  the  United  States. 
Some  of  this  criticism  was  constructive. 
Much  of  it  was  aimed  at  the  wrong  targets. 
However,  it  seems  ironic  that;  a  Soviet  scien- 
tific and  technical  sncce.^s  «-as  required  to 
galvanize  public  interest  in  our  American 
schools. 

The  sputnik  may  help  illustrate  how  igno- 
rance of  Communist  purposes,  and  of  Com- 
munist abilities  and  successes,  can  help  blind 
us  to  the  task  of  improvinsr  American  educa- 
tion. We  should  not  wait  for  such  external 
stimuli  as  the  sputnik..  I  fear  that  unless 
American  education  is  infused  with  new 
fervor  from  within  our  own  society,  unless  it 
is  stimulated  by  our  own  extensive  research 
and  by  experimentation  in  new  methods,  im- 
less  it  is  reinforced  through  a  renewed  love 
of  both  teaching  and  learnirg.  and  buttressed 
by  a  larger  proportion  of  tihe  national  in- 
come— we  may  wake  up  to  find  ourselves  out- 
witted and  outdistanced  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
around  the  globe. 

This  does  not  mean  that  at  its  best,  and 
for  a  limited  number  of  students,  the  present 
quality  of  education  in  the  United  States 
is  surpassed  in  any  country;  and  quantita- 
tively— in  the  numbers  of  people  to  whom 
educational  opportunity  Is  afforded- our 
statistics  rank  among  the  highest  in  the 
world.  But  it  is  precisely  this  record  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  now  challenging  with 
sensational  success.  The  chRllenge,  although 
we  didn't  recognize  it.  was  launched  as  far 
back  as  the  late  1920's  when  Soviet  educa- 
tion began  to  be  honored  and  promoted  as 


the  key  to  Communist  progress  and  ultimate 
victory. 

M.  M.  Deineko's  "Forty  Years  of  Public 
Education  in  the  U.S.S.R."  (Moscow.  1957) 
records  that:  "The  right  of  citizens  to  educa- 
tion is  guaranteed  by  the  Soviet  Constitution 
(art.  121)  and  is  ensured  by  various  state 
measures:  universal,  compulsory  7-year  edti- 
cation  for  children  of  school  age  in  their  na- 
tive language,  extensive  development  of  sec- 
ondary education,  free  tuition  in  all  types  of 
educational  establishments,  payment  of  state 
stipends  to  students,  and  provision  of  free 
technical  and  agronomic  training  in  factories, 
on  state  and  collective  farms  and  at  macliine 
and  tractor  stations." 

In  August  1964  a  report  on  "Recent  Trends 
in  Soviet  Scientific  and  Technical  Education' 
was  released  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  was  presented  by  Congressman 
John  Brademas,  of  Indiana,  who  in  his  letter 
of  transmittal  summed  up  its  highlights  as 
follows: 

"1.  Top  Soviet  leaders,  including  Chairman 
Kliruslichev.  have  made  strong  pronounce- 
ments during  the  last  couple  of  years  that 
they  intend  [the  U.S.S.R.]  to  be  the  world 
le.ider  in  science. 

"2.  The  Soviets  have  doubled  tiieir  grad- 
uate enrollments  during  the  last  4  years,  with 
heavy  emphasis  on  science  and  engineering. 
"3.  They  have  doubled  their  scientific  re- 
search budget  during  the  last  4  years. 

"4.  Tliey  axe  continuing  to  graduate  three 
times  as  many  engineers  as  we  are.  For  each 
engineer  they  plan  to  train  3  or  4  technicians. 
"5.  Their  present  20-year  plan,  extending 
to  1980.  envisions  tremendous  expansion  in 
science,  technology,  and  education,  with 
manyfold  Increase  in  productivity  in  certain 
branches  of  the  national  economy. 

"6.  A  number  of  American  leaders  who  &ie 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  rate  certain 
aspects  of  Soviet  higher  education  and  their 
science  and  technology  very  highly." 

Tlius  Soviet  leaders  continue  to  drive  to- 
ward their  educational  goals  within  the  lim- 
itations  of    their   social    order   and   human 
fallibility.     To   be   sure,    to  them   the   word 
education   has   a   meaning   that    is   different 
from  the  generally  accepted  meaning  of  the 
word  in  the  United  States.    Education  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  always  in  part  admonition 
to  serve  the  Communist    cause;  often  it  in- 
volves what  to  ujs  is  a  distortion  of  history. 
Never  does  it  stress  the  benefits  to  the  in- 
dividual, as  we  do.  but  always  the  benefits 
to  the  State.    But  rarely,  if  ever,  is  it  a  dis- 
tortion of  science.     With  occasional  excep- 
tions in  one  or  two  fields.  Soviet  scientific  re- 
searchers  are   as  precise,  as  probing  and  as 
curious   as   any  In   the  world.  For  example, 
mathematics  and  all  the  physical  sciences  re- 
main free  of  political  bias.    The  theories  of 
the   biologist  Lysenko.  supported  by  Stalin 
and  other  political  leaders  but  laughed  at  by 
Western   scientists,   have  recently    been   dis- 
credited and  withdrawn. 

In  substance,  however,  the  Communist 
Party  is  Itself  the  most  effective  educational 
force  in  the  Nation.  To  us.  this  is  impossible 
to  imagine.  We  cannot  conceive  a  political 
party  in  the  United  States  playing  a  sim- 
ilar role  even  if  one  party  were  in  permanent 
contro'  of  all  branches  of  our  Government. 
In  the  U.S.S.R..  the  Communist  Party  is  the 
central  source  of  power:  It  is  itself  the  all- 
powerful  government;  it  is  above  all  an 
integrated  political,  economic,  and  social  sys- 
tem, all  in  one  package.  Further,  It  demands 
complete  and  unswerving  devotion  from 
Soviet  citizen.  Thus,  inevitably,  it  is  an  edu- 
cational system  as  well.  As  education  has  be- 
come the  lifeblood  of  communism,  the  Com- 
munist Party's  support  of  Its  type  of  educa- 
tion must  be  total. 

Quite  a  different  goal  for  education  al- 
ways has  been  an  Integral  part  erf  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  America  has  dreamed  of  pro- 
ducing   supreme    Individuals,    not    the    su- 
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preme  state.  The  proposition  of  education 
for  all  children  is  nothing  new  lor  us;  as  a 
national  ideal  it  is  about  as  old  as  the  United 
States.  As  a  philosophical  Ideal  it  Is  much 
older,  rooted  in  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
mankind.  An  educated,  "enlightened  "  elec- 
torate is  deemed  by  many  Americans  to  be 
essential  for  a  government  of.  by,  and  for 
the  people. 

Many  advances  and  Improvements  have 
been  made  in  American  education  in  recent 
years.  But  they  fall  fax  short  of  the  chal- 
lenge— not  merely  the  challenge  of  the  So- 
viet Union  for  world  leadership,  but  the 
cliallenge  of  our  own  life  In  this  exciting, 
demanding,  and  rewarding  century.  Thus  I 
submit  that  to  sustain  what  we  call  a  free 
society,  in  its  t>est  and  full  sense,  we  shall 
have  to  work  at  It  a  good  deal  harder  and 
devote  more — and  ever  more — of  our  atten- 
tion and  resources  to  education. 

One  of  the  eye-opening  passages  in  the 
recent  House  of  Representatives  committee 
report  on  education  in  the  Soviet  Union  ap- 
pears in  the  preface  signed  by  Congressman 
Brademas.    He  says: 

"Today,  education  represents  a  national 
expenditure  of  about  $30  billion,  which  (in 
the  United  States)  is  only  about  5  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product.  According  to  the 
October  1963  issue  of  the  magazine  U.S.S.R., 
tlie  Soviet  Union  regards  education  so  highly 
that  in  1963  it  spent  13.8  billion  rubles  on 
education,  or  about  16  percent  of  all  budget- 
ary expenditures.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
misleading  to  compare  a  percent  of  the  U.S. 
gross  national  product  with  a  percent  of  the 
total  Soviet  budgetary  expenditures.  What 
is  significant  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1963  spent  approximately  the  same  amount 
on  education  as  on  defense  (13.888  billion 
rubles)." 

It  Is.  of  course,  not  correct  to  compare  a 
percentage  of  gross  national  product  with  a 
percentage  of  the  national  budget,  as  Con- 
gressman Brademas  himself  states.  Further, 
the  education  budget  in  the  U.S.S.R.  most 
likely  includes  items  not  included  in  U.S. 
llgures  (press  and  other  information  media. 
for  example ) .  Even  so,  the  Soviet  figure  is 
very  high.  It  reflects  a  stage  in  their  edu- 
cational development  in  which  they  are 
desperately  trying  to  catch  up  with— and  to 
surpass — the  United  States. 

Soviet  plans  for  the  future  are  ambitious, 
thorough,  and  expensive.  They  involve  no 
less  than  centrally  directed  and  controlled 
use  of  the  mass  media — television,  radio. 
lilms.  and  press — as  well  as  enormous  ex- 
pansion of  both  conventional  and  experi- 
mental teaching  techniques — programed 
learning,  recordings,  nims,  and  everv  form 
of  visual  aid. 

On  Moscow  subways  and  btises  every  sec- 
ond or  third  passenger  may  be  reading  a 
book.  Soviet  books  may  become  even 
cheaper,  since  prices  can  be  fixed  regardless 
of  profit.  Libraries  are  used  intensively. 
They  may  become  palaces,  and  the  lowliest 
worker  will  be  encouraged  to  use  them. 

Early  learning,  especially  during  those 
most  malleable  years  of  a  child's  life  from 
2  to  7,  will  be  stressed.  So  also  with 
schemes  to  speed  up  and  condense  the  proc- 
ess of  acquiring  the  basic  tools  of  reading 
and  figtiring.  The  Soviet  objective  is  to 
bring  intellectual  workers  to  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge  at  a  much  younger  age.  Soviet 
educators  hope  to  add  at  least  5  years  to 
the  life  of  a  scholar-scientist — at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  educable  life,  beginning  virtually 
u  h!s  first  breath.  This  is  a  legitimate  goal. 
This  I  predict  will  also  become  our  Ameri- 
i.in  goal,  although  we  do  not  now  see  this 
clearly. 

Thus  the  present  phase  of  education  in 
;he  Soviet  Union  is  a  clear  challenge  to  our 
U.S.  system.  In  the  future  this  will  be  even 
more  manifestly  true.  Senator  Fulbright 
predicted  succinctly  the  implications  of  the 
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educational  competition  In  his  remarks  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  E>eceiuber  10,  1963 : 

"I  was  Interested  In  hearing  this  morning 
that  our  competitors  and  antagonists,  the 
Russians,  are  spending  almost  twice  as  much 
of  their  gross  national  product  on  education 
as  this  country  is.  1  predict  that  history  will 
show  that  it  is  In  this  area  that  the  real 
struggle  will  be  determined." 

Here  is  current  confirmation  by  one  of  our 
most  experienced  political  observers  of  my 
1956  report  on  "the  cold  war  of  the  class- 
rooms." 

Does  this  mean  we  should  emulate  Soviet 
educational  attitudes?  Of  course  not.  We 
could  not  If  we  tried.  Nor  shovdd  we — nor 
need  we — try.  I  favor  nothing  of  the  kind. 
But  we  should  not  be  blind  to  what  we  can 
learn  from  Soviet  techniques  and  methods. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  welfare  of  the 
state  is  the  end  objective  of  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem: the  individual's  welfare  is  the  end  of  the 
American  system.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  power 
and  decisionmaking  are  concentrated;  in  the 
United  States,  they  are  diffused.  The  Soviet 
state  speaks  with  one  voice;  we  sf>eak  with 
many  voices.  The  Soviet  goal  is  the  commu- 
nization  of  the  world.  American  society  has 
no  single  goal  unless  it  is  peace  and  freedom 
for  htunan  beings  to  pursue  many  goals.  The 
U.S.S.R.  conceives  a  perfect  Soviet  man.  The 
United  States  holds  up  no  such  ideological 
goal. 

But  at  the  technological  and  technical  level 
In  the  field  of  education,  can  the  two  coun- 
tries learn  from  each  other?    Manifestly  they 
can.     Can   such   an    interchange   go   beyond 
this?     Edward    Crankshaw.   writing   in    1964 
for  the  London  Observer,  and  for  the  New 
York  Times,  sees  the  logic  of  events  leading 
to  an  eventual  Soviet-Anxerican  rapproche- 
ment.    This  may  have  implications  applied 
to  both  educational  systems.    I  am  not  now 
endorsing  his  point  of  view,  although  I  am 
glad  to  espouse  it  as  a  theme  for  public  dis- 
cussion.    He  sees  emerging  from  tlie  confu- 
sion of  overall  Soviet  political  policy  a  trend 
toward  an   undeclared  alliance  between  the 
two  great  powers,  who  will  act  as  "joint  nu- 
clear policemen  on  a  worldwide  scale."    But. 
as  Crankshaw  points  out.  logic  is  one  thing;' 
human  aspiration,  with  its  'incorrigible  de- 
termination to  eat  Its  cake  and  have  it.  quite 
another."    I  am  not  sanguine  afc>out  the  pro- 
spect of  any  foreseeable  basic  changes  in  the 
nattu-e  of  communism,  although  I  feel  that  at 
tills  junctuxe  in  history  It  is  essential  for  the 
l>eople  of  the  United  States  to  know  and  un- 
derstand the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  much 
better  than  they  have  in  the  past— and  for 
them  to  understand  us.    And  why  not?    Isn't 
this  the  best  chance?    And  through  such  un- 
derstanding,  may   not   a   still   ijetter  chance 
develop?     This  is  perhaps  the  worlds  great- 
est hope.    We  must  be  on  guard,  but  we  must 
pursue  the  hope.     Similarly,  we  must  ever 
strive   for   better    understanding,    and   ulti- 
mately for  more  agreement  on  goals  of  edu- 
cation in  our  two  countries.     Is  it  possible 
that   our  joint  devotion   to   education  may 
help  foster  even  such  a  seemingly  remote  pos- 
sibility a-s  Crankshaw's  tmdeclared  alliance? 


Austrian   Federal   Chancellor  Dr.   Klaus 
Urges  a  Broad  and  Inclusive  Europe 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
notable  address  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Council  of  Europe  at  Stras- 


bourg on  January  26.  1965.  Austrian  Fed- 
eral Chancellor  Dr.  Josef  Klaus  urged  a 
unification  of  Europe  that  is  broad  and 
inclusive. 

While  seeking  to  diminish  differences 
between  East  and  West.  Europe  should 
keep  a  door  open  for  the  countries  of 
Eastern  E^urope,  he  said. 

strive  for  a  European  formula  that  pro- 
vides room  for  all  the  nations  of  Europe 

Dr.  Klaus  said. 

I  include  pertinent  excerpts  from  Dr. 
Klaus'  excellent  speech: 

Mr.  President,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, 
"Civis  Europaeus  Sum" — I  am  a  citizen  of 
Europe:  inspired  by  an  old  Roman  custom 
those  are  to  be  the  first  words  of  homage  and 
introduction  addressed  by  the  Austrian  Fed- 
eral Chancellor  to  you, "ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  representatives  from  17  nations, 
of  European  thought.  European  ethics,  and 
the  European  way  of  life.  In  greeting  you 
as  the  envoys  of  so  many  countries  with  dif- 
ferent languages.  I  salute  the  diversity  of 
this  Continent,  a  diversity  decreed  by  history. 
But  in  greeting  you  as  members  of  this 
august  Assembly,  which  is  a  European  body 
of  incomparable  value,  I  also  salute  the  umty 
in  diversity  for  which  we  strive,  our  common 
European  way  of  thinking,  the  "European 
idea"  that  unites  us. 

Among  the  achievements  of  our  time  is  the 
awareness  that  the  world  Is  becoming  small- 
er, that  nations  are  getting  into  closer  touch, 
that  the  continents  are  losing  their  old  di- 
mensions. The  nations  of  Europe  have  be- 
come more  and  more  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  cruel  feuds  and  wars  which  have 
divided  the  peoples  of  Europe  until  well  into 
our  century  must  end.  if  Europe  Is  to  sur- 
vive in  the  world  of  tomorrow.  That  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Continent  are  striving  for  unity. 
that  they  are  willing  to  overcome  the  selfish- 
ness inherent  in  nationalism  must  be  con- 
sidered a  great  step  forward  in  the  progress 
of  civilization. 

Where  does  Europe  stand  today?  Who  is 
entitled  to  speak  on  behalf  of  all? 

We  only  have  to  open  a  political  reference 
book  and  look  up  the  European  associations 
and  organizations,  to  see  that  the  difficulty 
of  creating  a  union  of  European  nations  does 
not  only  result  from  the  diversity  and  num- 
ber of  peoples,  but  also  from  the  diversity 
and  number  of  institutions  and  associations 
created  by  the  nations  of  Europe.  The 
enumeration  of  only  a  few  of  these  organlza-  • 
tions— EEC,  Euratom,  ECSC.  EPTA,  and 
many  others — suffices  to  show  the  richness  - 
of  the  European  spectrum. 

But  when  one  resorts  to  "catchwords." 
further  differentiations  become  possible. 

There  are  the  advocates  of  a  "greater  Eu- 
rope" and  those  who  want  a  so-called  little 
Europe. 

There  are  conceptions  which  the  political 
commentators  register  under  the  heading  of 
'  lEurope  des  patries."  Europe  as  a  com- 
munity of  sovereign  nations;  and  there  is 
the  opposite  ideal:  Europe  as  a  "Vaterlaud" 
replacing  the  national  states. 

Among  the  Europeans  there  arc  "Fed- 
eralists" and  "Confederalists";  there  are 
those  who  want  to  preserve  a  "national" 
structure  for  the  unified  Continent,  and 
those  who  want  to  give  it  a  "supranational" 
one.  Some  want  Europe  to  be  an  indepen- 
dent "third  power."  others  want  to  see  the 
Continent  embedded  in  a  great  "Atlantic 
partnership."  Finally,  there  are  Europeans 
who  can  only  imagine  a  "fully  inte^r-tted" 
Europe  as  far  as  military,  economic,  cultural 
and  political  matters  are  concerned,  aiid 
there  are  Europeans  who  regard  this  very 
tendency  as  a  great  danger. 

It  is  not  because  I  wanted  to  produce  the 
impression  that  the  pursuit  of  Europe  ap- 
pears hopeless  in  view  of  the  numerous  dif- 
ferent attitudes,  opinions,  and  philosophies 
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that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  reviewing 
briery  the  great  mosaic  of  existing  concep- 
tions of  the  unification  of  Europe;  I  have 
done  Eo  because  such  a  survey  of  the  differ- 
ent points  of  view  enables  me  to  highlight 
the  problems  that  arise  in  connection  with 
Austria's  orientation  toward  Europe.  And 
about  this  difficulty,  about  tliese  Austrian 
pro*3lems,  let  me  now  say  a  few  words. 

Left  over  after  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Austro-Hungarlan  monarchy  the  small  coun- 
try of  Austria  at  first  found  it  difficult  to  fit 
herself  into  the  European  political  system 
established  by  the  peace  treaties  of  1919.  a 
system  which,  as  we  all  know,  did  not  prove 
long  lived.  What  had  been  handed  over  to 
the  7  million  Austrians,  the  residue  of 
the  dismembered  great  empire,  was  regarded 
by  many  of  my  compatriots  as  well  as  by 
numerous  foreign  observers  as  a  very  poor 
basis  for  a  new  beginning,  as  a  very  small 
dowry  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  state. 
Inevitably  at  that  time  many  an  Austrian 
patriot  considered  union  with  a  larger  eco- 
nomic and  political  body  the  only  possible 
way  out  of  that  very  discouraging  situation. 
It  was  only  when  Austria  had  in  fact  van- 
ished from  the  map  in  1938  that  many  became 
aware  of  the  historic  significance  and  the 
tragic  consequences  of  that  event  for  the 
other  European  nations. 

The  Austrians  did  not  only  have  to  go 
through  the  "sea  of  blood  and  tears,"  to 
quote  Sir  Winston  Churchill's  unforgettable 
moving  phrase,  like  all  the  other  European 
nations,  before  they  were  able  to  rejoin  the 
community  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  as  a 
completely  free  and  Independent  member. 
Even  after  the  end  of  the  war  they  had  to 
wait  for  a  rather  long  time.  It  was  only  10 
years  later  that  their  hour  came:  May  15, 
1955.  when  the  "State  Treaty  for  the  Reestab- 
Ushment  of  an  Independent  and  Democratic 
Austria"  was  signed.  On  October  26  of  the 
same  year  Austria's  Parliament  passed  the 
constitutional  law  laying  down  the  country's 
permanent  neutrality.  This  act  was  passed 
•for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  Austria's 
external  independence  and  the  preservation 
of  the  integrity  of  her  territory."  It  may  seem 
strange  for  the  head  of  government  of  a  Eu- 
ropean state  to  lay  so  much  emphasis  on 
the  desire  of  his  country  to  retain  its  inde- 
pendence In  addressing  this  Assembly  which 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  have  formed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  discussing  ever  new 
and  ever  better  ways  and  possibilities  for  the 
pursuit  of  European  unity. 

Karl  Jaspers  rightly  observes:  "The  ethos 
of  neutrality  proper — which  in  smaller  states 
reaches  into  the  very  way  of  life  as  well  as 
into  the,  consciousness  of  existence  of  the 
individual  citizen — could  serve  as  guidepost 
to  world  order.  The  essence  of  the  neutrality 
of  small  powers,  self-restraint,  would  become 
universal." 

Neutrality  and  Independence  are  now  the 
basis  of  our  political  existence,  the  indis- 
pensable precondition  for  continued  friendly 
relations  with  the  great  powers,  the  solid 
basis  of  otu-  good  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bors, the  "sine  qua  non"  of  an  avoidance  of 
tension  in  the  Danublan  area  of  central 
Europe. 

Wo  Austrians  know  what  the  great  unity  of 
Europe  means  for  everj-body.  including  oiu-- 
selves.  Therefore,  what  Austi-ia's  representa- 
tl%e  requests  of  this  distinguished  Assembly 
and  of  all  who  think  and  feel  as  Europeans 
and  who  desire  a  unified  Europe  is  this: 
Pl-ase  search  for  a  European  formula  which 
Is  not  too  narrow  and  too  restricted;  find  a 
European  formula  In  which  there  Is  no  "ex- 
clusivism":  strive  for  a  European  formula 
th.it  provides  room  for  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. The  neutral  countries,  too,  are  part  of 
E\irope,  r.nd  they  do  not  wish  to  be  forced 
Into  the  role  of  expatriates  on  their  own  Con- 
tinent. "Isolation  of  the  neutrals"  must  not 
be  the  motto  when  the  other  Europeans  think 
of  creating  the  Europe  of  tomorrow.  We  were 
among  the  nations  who  warmly  welcomed  the 


resolution  passed  by  the  Committee  of  Min- 
isters in  the  course  of  its  32d  session,  because 
this  represents  an  important  step  forward  on 
the  way  to  the  unification  of  Europe. 

After  the  liberation  of  Auetria  had  been 
achieved,  Julius  Raab  gave  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  new  hopeful  attitude  of  my 
compatriots:  "The  most  important  sjTnptom 
of  the  change  the  attitude  of  the  Austrians 
has  undergone  is  that  ihiey  now  believe  in 
the  political  and  economic  viability  of  their 
coimtry.  Therefore  the  c.  crwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  Austrian  people  wtnts  Austria  to 
remain  an  Independent  st.ite  find  rejects  any 
policy  that  tends  to  jcopurdize  th.-.t  inde- 
pendence." 

I  fully  concur  v.'ith  th  it  statemer.t  of  my 
predecessor.  B-at  now  I  l^.ave  to  give  you  a 
short  description  of  my  country's  economic 
situation  so  that  you  will  xincfcrstand  why.  in 
the  future,  Austria,  while  fulfilling  all  her 
International  obligations  aiid  strictly  main- 
taining her  neutrality,  must  continue  to 
move  with  the  great  economic  ciurents  of 
Europe  and  avoid  being  pushed  into  a  pic- 
turesque but  sterile  backwatar. 

The  Axistrian  economy  has  shown  a  favor- 
able development  during  the  last  decade,  a 
trend  which  has  been  facilitated  by  the 
favorable  level  of  International  economic 
activities.  But  the  various  measures  adopted 
under  Austria's  economic  policy  also  con- 
tributed materially  toward  tlxis  development. 
Their  main  emphasis  was  on  a  well-designed 
growth  policy;  on  the  prevention  of  any 
major  inflationary  tendencies  and  on  in- 
creasing mass  Incomes  and  raising  the  popu- 
lation's standard  of  living.  Between  1950 
and  1959,  there  were,  among  the  OECD  coun- 
tries, only  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
and  Greece  which  recorded  higher  growth 
rates  than  Austria.  Tliis  growth.  It  is  true, 
slackened  somewhat  after  i960,  but  in  1963 
and  1964  Austria  was  again  among  the  lead- 
ing European  countries.  This  fast  progress 
has  primarily  been  due  to  tbe  high  level  of 
investment;  the  changos  In  the  economic 
pattern  In  favor  of  more  productive 
branches;  the  shifting  of  manpower  from 
agriculture  to  Industry— a  "sacrificlum  so- 
clale"  imposed  on  Atistrlan  farmers  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Austrian  peoj^e  as  a  whole — 
and,  last  not  least,  due  to  the  prevailing  In- 
dustrial peace  and  to  the  prevention  of  any 
serious  Internal  crises.  There  exists  hardly 
any  other  country  throughout  Europe 
where  the  internal  stability  has  been  war- 
ranted by  the  fact  that  the  political  respon- 
sibility has  uninterrupt^^dly  for  20  years. 
been  vested  in  a  government  whose  pattern 
did  not  change.  In  this  government  the  Fed- 
eral Chancellor  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Austrian  People's  Party,  while  the  Vice  Chan- 
cellor has  been  delegated  by  the  Socialist 
Party  which  Is  second  in  importance  In  our 
country. 

As  the  social  product  hr,s  grown,  m.'iss  In- 
comes, too,  have  gone  up.  Frorh  1950  to  1962, 
average  per  capita  Incomes  of  A\istrian  de- 
pendent workers  rose.  In  real  tenns,  by  40 
to  50  percent.  This  increase  of  mass  in- 
comes resulted  quite  naturnlly  in  a  corre- 
sponding Increase  of  the  living  standard,  a 
fact  which  was  reflected  by  the  growing  share 
of  incomes  spent  for  the  purchase  of  durable 
consumer  goods. 

From  the  description  I  htve  given  of  my 
country's  economic  situatlcn^wiiich  Jus- 
tifies a  reasonable  optimism— you  v.ill  read- 
ily understand  that  the  Austrian  people,  with 
their  sad  experience  from  the  interwar  pe- 
riod, are  greatly  interested  not  to  miss  the 
connection  with  the  large  International 
economic  areas  which  arc  it  the  making  In 
Europe.  Tlicreiorc,  since  tl:e  initiation  of 
the  Marshall  plan,  we  have  cooperated  in  all 
economic  schemes  in  Ev.rcpt  with  a  view  to 
insure  profperity  to  our  ec'  nomy  by  securing 
our  markets  with  our  traditional  trading 
partners.  This  w.'is  the  re,»son  why  we  co- 
operated in  the  attempts  to  create  a  large 
E^iropean  free  trade  area,  wljich  then  formed 


the  objective  of  the  intense  work  of  a  com- 
mittee of  OEEC.  When  late  in  1958  it  be- 
came obvious  that  this  way  was  imprac- 
ticable because  It  did  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  all  member  countries,  we  Joined  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association.  We  have 
benefited  from  our  cooperation  in  that 
organization  In  that  we  have  been  able  to 
intensify  our  trade  with  EFTA  countries. 
However,  our  economy  is  so  highly  depend- 
ent on  exports  that  economically  we  must 
keep  pace  with  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and  cannot  dispense  with  a  contin- 
ued development  of  favorable  trade  relations 
with  it.  We  certainly  do  hope  that  satisfac- 
tory solutions  can  be  found  for  all  countries 
which  are  interested  in  European  trade  and 
which  have  to  face  problems  similar  to  ours. 
However,  the  problem  as  to  whether  each  of 
these  countries  can  wait  equally  long  for  nn 
overall  European  solution  will  depend  on  the 
individual  country's  economic  structure,  it.s 
economic  resources  or,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
length  of  its  "economic  breath."  We  people 
of  Austria  believe  that,  in  the  interest  of  tills 
country's  industry,  trades,  and  agriculture, 
there  should  be  no  further  unnecessary  delay 
in  the  conclusion  of  a  special  kind  of  su-range- 
ment  witli  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity. Ever  since  December  1961  we  have 
been  making  efforts  to  enter  into  such  nego- 
tiations, and  we  hope  that  the  EEC  Council 
of  Ministers  will  at  the  soonest  possible  date 
issue  a  mandate  to  the  Commission  to  take 
up  negotiations.  We  Austrians  realize  fully 
that  the  participation  of  our  country — its 
integration — in  the  economic  dynamism  of 
Europe  is  an  indispensable  condition  for 
maintaining  Austria  free  and  independent 
Such  an  arrangement,  it  is  true,  will  have 
to  take  account  of  the  particularities  and 
reserves  resulting  from  our  firm  will  to  abide 
strictly  by  our  international  obligatlcns  and 
to  maintain,  in  accordance  with  our  under- 
takings, "permanent"  neutrality,  which,  be- 
sides, has  been  time  and  again  appreciated  by 
both  the  East  and  the  West  in  view  of  its 
high  stabilizing  eifect. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  council  of 
Europe.  Dr.  Bruno  Krelsky,  Austria's  Federal 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Assembly  to  our  country's  geo- 
graphical pyositlon  and  in  particular  em- 
pha.=;ized  the  fact  that  our  country  is  nearer 
to  the  capitals  of  the  countries  in  Eastern 
Europe  than  all  other  metropolises  of  Europe 
and  that  in  our  country  there  live  many 
people  whose  forefathers  came  from  coun- 
tries in  Central,  Eastern,  and  Southern  Eu- 
rope. Dr.  Kreisky  warned  against  any  over- 
estimation  of  Austria's  possibilities,  but 
rightly  pointed  out  that  the  relations  to 
Eastern  Ettropc  "create  affinities  and  consti- 
tute imponderables"  which  are  of  sig- 
nificr.nce. 

And  that  is  a  fact  which  mtist  not  be  neg- 
lected by  the  political  architects  of  the  fu- 
ttire  Europe;  namely,  the  fact  that  Eastern 
Europe  is  also  part  of  Europe.  Europe  does 
not  end  at  the  eastern  borders  of  my  coun- 
try. The  city  of  Vienna  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  "the  terminus  of  the  West"  es  Dr. 
Drimmel,  vice  mayor  of  Vienna,  rightly  put 
it.  The  future  house  of  Europe  would  have 
to  be  viewed  by  us  Austrians  as  an  unfinished 
and  Incomplete  structure  If  It  consisted  of  a 
central  front  and  a  western  wing  while  the 
eastern  wing  would  remain  unfinished.  Aus- 
tria adheres  to  the  liberal-democratic  way  oi 
life.  We  hold  fast  to  Western  thinking,  tc 
Western  traditions  and  habits.  We  know 
that  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  havc- 
a  social  system  which  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  our  own.  But  we  welcome  that 
evolution  in  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
which  makes  tts  hope  that  these  peoples  will 
come  closer  to  greater  Europe.  In  our  viev.- 
it  is  to  be  welcomed  when  they  open  their 
doors  ever  more  widely  inscribing  them  ever 
more  clearly  and  Invitingly  with  the  words: 
"Introlte!  nam  et  hie  Europa  est."  And  we 
welcome  their  people  when  they  come  to  our 
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countries  in  ever-growing  nimibers  as  visi- 
tors and  tourists,  as  economic  and  political 
negotiators,  and  as  artists  and  scientists. 

The  Council  of  Europe  has  initiated  a  great 
iiumber  of  agreements  and  has  sponsored 
many  European  conferences  which  were  not 
dedicated  to  the  so-called  major  unsolved 
problems  of  policy  but  to  very  important  and 
useful  arrangements  which  produce  bene- 
ficial effects  in  many  spheres  of  social  life. 
I  refer  in  this  connection — to  give  most  re- 
ent  examples — to  the  important  European 
Conference  on  Air  Pollution,  which  was  held 
it  Strasbourg  last  year  and  I  refer  to  the 
Parliamentary  and  Scientific  Conference 
.vhich  was  convened  in  Vienna  last  May.  I 
know  your  efforts  for  arriving  at  a  Europe- 
.vlde  cooperation,  for  instance,  in  the  fields 
>f  metetorology  and  river  conservancy.  As 
•he  representatives  of  a  country  of  recreation 
.ind  tourism  we  are  highly  interested  in  these 
iictivities.  To  me,  it  wotild  appear  reason- 
ible  to  consider  seriously  an  invitation  to 
he  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  In  order  to 
. I  rouse  at  first  their  Interest  in  European 
''ooperatlon  in  all  of  those  spheres  where 
::  new  climate  of  cooperation  between  the 
West  and  the  East  could  be  created  irrspec- 
uve  of  political  resentments  and  dlver- 
cencies.  I  fully  endorse  the  Ideas  expressed 
in  your  recommendation  No.  389  last  May 
which  stated  that  it  was  a  "duty  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  to  contribute  both  to- 
ward uniting  free  and  democratic  Euroi>e 
and  reducing  tensions  between  East  and 
West." 

In  the  15  years  of  its  existence,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe  has  displayed  an  activity  which 
has  been  extremely  beneficial  to  the  people 
of  Europe.  The  agreements,  recommenda- 
tions, debates,  and  discussions  have  been  to 
the  advantage  of  all  member  countries.  The 
flexibility  of  your  statute,  the  wise  limita- 
tion of  your  scope  of  activities  to  fields  where 
.  ny  competition  with  other  European  orga- 
1  izations  is  avoided  make  Strasbourg  and 
the  Council  of  Europe  an  ideal  place  of  meet- 
ing for  all  Europeans.  This  is  your  great 
:.sset.  because  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason 
that  Strasbourg  has  become  a  signpost 
showing  the  way  to  greater  Europe,  to  that 
?Hrope  of  which  at  all  times  the  best  Eu- 
ropeans have  dreamt.  It  should  become  pos- 
sible, even  in  critical  moments,  when  the  Eu- 
ropean family  will  be  at  variance,  that  the 
common  philosophy  to  which  we  adhere 
should  prove  its  worth  and  prevail  over  na- 
t:onal  interests. 

We  have  a  regrettable  dispute  on  the  issue 
V.'  South  Tyrol  with  Italy,  our  neighbor  with 
^^hom  we  desire  to  entertain  good  and 
friendly  relations.  We  are  conducting  very 
Uiienslve  negotiations  on  that  problem  with 
•he  Italian  Government.  I  should  like  to 
::•  .lil  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  tlaank  the 
C  luncil  of  Eiuxjpe  for  actively  assisting  in  the 
f.tmlnation  of  the  existing  difficulties  be- 
■  veen  Italy  and  Austria  by  setting  up  a 
t..i'ocommittee. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  say  this: 
Austria's  main  contribution  toward  reduc- 
ing tensions  between  East  and  West  Is  her 
foreign  policy  which  provides  the  basis  for 
peaceful  relations  in  the  geographical  area 
;  round  our  own  territory.  Since  1955. 
Avi.strla  has  been  a  stabilizing  factor  in 
Europe,  and  since  then  it  tias  been  one  of 
';ie  ba.sic  principles  of  our  foreign  policy  to 
ni.'iint.iln  undisturbed  and  untroubled  rela- 
'  :ons  with  the  main  signatories  of  the  State 
Tre.it y.  For  some  time,  we  have  had  very 
:.  'Lxi  and  friendly  relations  with  Yugoslavia 

■xi  in  recent  montlis  we  have  arrived  at  a 
:  niarkable  improvement  of  our  relations 
V  ;th  Hungary,  Riunanla,  Bulgaria,  and  Po- 
^r.d;  furthermore,  we  wish  that  the  settle- 
:iient  of  pending  property  issues  with  Czech- 

lovakia  should  result  in  a  further  improve- 
ment of  our  relations  with  that  neighbor  of 

:rs.     Similarly,   we  do  hope  for   an   early 

■:tlement   of   unsolved   property  problems 


with  Poland.  The  people  of  Austria  have 
one  great  wish;  to  create  such  conditions 
along  the  borders  with  our  neighbors  as  will 
constitute  a  very  clear  and  manifest  proof 
of  the  elimination  of  tension  in  this  part 
of  Europe.  All  of  otu-  efforts  in  the  interna- 
tional sphere  are  aimed  at  maintaining  and 
insuring  Austria's  present  position  in  inter- 
national relations.  We  believe  that  in  pur- 
suing this  policy,  we  act  not  only  in  our  own 
interest  but  also  in  the  interest  of  all  nations 
of  Europe. 

The  starting  point  of  the  activity  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  was  the  profession  of  faith 
in  man.  In  human  freedom,  and  htunan 
dignity.  Allow  me  to  add  a  personal  remark: 
I  know  that  the  living  together  of  people 
different  in  origin,  different  in  their  way  of 
thinking,  and  different  in  their  philosophy 
presupposes  a  great  deal  of  tolerance  on  all 
sides.  We  live  In  a  pluralistic  society  which 
cannot  regard  as  Its  exclusive  objective  the 
realization  of  the  so-called  Christian  Occi- 
dent. As  a  Christian,  as  an  Austrian,  and  as 
a  European,  I  take  this  profession  of  faith  in 
man  for  a  reliable  proof  of  the  fact  that  in 
Europe  today  there  are  men  of  different  phi- 
losophies and  of  different  ideologies  making 
efforts  to  seek  and  establish  a  European  sys- 
tem of  human  relationships  whose  basic 
principles  are  rooted  in  European  (occi- 
dental )  thinking.  I  wish  that  the  Cotincil  of 
Europe  continue  to  be  a  Europe-wide  forum 
providing  an  opportunity  for  all  Europeans 
to  participate  in  your  discussions.  In  tak- 
ing the  floor  I  introduced  myself  to  your  As- 
sembly by  saying  "Clvis  Europaeus  Sum." 

Mr.  President,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I 
request  you  to  recognize  Austria's  position  in 
Europe,  as  I  have  explained  it.  Not  only  to- 
day but  also  in  future  decades,  in  the 
"Europe  of  tomorrow,"  we  Austrian  people 
wish  to  be  able  to  come  to  this  Assembly  and 
to  greet  you  with  the  same  saluation:  "We 
are  citizens  of  Europe." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OP   MIKWESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  is  an  organiza- 
tion which  consistently  serves  the  Na- 
tion by  drawing  together  the  important 
facts  about  the  important  issues  and  pre- 
senting them  to  its  members  and  to  the 
Nation. 

The  league  has  served  us  well  again  in 
its  March  issue  of  "Facts  and  Issues." 
An  article  on  home  rule  for  the  District 
of  Colvunbia  asks  the  most  f  x*equent  ques- 
tions raised  about  home  rule  and  gives 
the  relevant  answers.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  league's  article 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

The  article  follows : 
Home  Rule  for  the  Distkict  op  Columbia? 

Washington  is  a  lovely  city.  Crowds  of 
sightseers  take  home  and  cherish  memory  of 
the  Capitol,  the  White  House,  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  the  Washlngt<m  Monument,  tb« 


Supreme  Court,  the  National  Art  Gallery, 
and  the  glory  of  flowers  in  spring.  But  they 
do  not  see  Washington,  which  is  tbe  District 
of  Columbia,  as  a  city  with  citizens,  schools, 
hotises,  like  other  cities.  Its  schools,  like 
others,  are  overcrowded;  it.  too,  has  dilapi- 
dated teeming  slums  and  it  is  concerned 
about  high  rates  of  crime,  infant  mortality, 
and  dependency.  Many  District  citizens,  in- 
cluding the  Commissioners  who  administer 
District  affairs,  work  as  citizens  elsewhere 
do — for  better  school,  mc»-e  health  services, 
less  racial  discrimination  in  hovislng  and 
hiring. 

But  what  District  citizens  think  and  say 
has  had  little  impact  on  improving  these  con- 
ditions. They  have  no  vote  for  their  city 
government  and  their  city  cheers  have  no 
ultimate  power.  American  citizens  who  are 
represented  in  Congress  should  know  about 
this  anomalous  situation  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  City. 

Home  rule,  or  more  appropriately  local  self- 
government,  would  restore  to  citizens  of 
Washington  the  privilege  of  voting  lor  offi- 
cials who  would  have  the  authority  to  enact 
and  enforce  laws  relating  to  ptirely  local  af- 
fairs, the  power  to  tax  and  to  determine  how 
local  tax  money  should  be  allocated. 

Home  rule  is  a  solution  which  has  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  majority  of 
voters  in  Washington,  and  many  local  and 
national  organizations. 

WASHINGTON      HAD      SELF  GOVERNMENT     BEFORE 
KBCONSTRUCnON    ERA 

Local  self-government  is  not  a  new  idea. 
For  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century  after 
the  city  was  granted  a  charter  in  1802,  Wash- 
ington's citizens  practiced  local  self-govern- 
ment as  anticipated  by  the  Pounding  Fa- 
thers. They  elected  mayors  and  city  councils 
of  various  types  until  the  Reconstruction 
Era.  In  1871  there  were  three  separate 
Jurisdictions  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; the  city  of  Washington,  the  city  of 
Georgetown,  and  the  county  of  Washington. 
That  year.  Congress  abolished  these  three 
separate  governments.  A  single  Jtirlsdictlon, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  was  established  In 
order  that  improvements  in  sanitation  and 
other  public  works  might  be  accomplished. 

The  new  government,  consisting  of  an  ap- 
pointed governor  and  a  legislative  assembly 
of  two  chambers,  one  appointed  and  one 
elected  by  popular  franchise,  was  charged 
With  the  responsibility  of  providing  the  city 
with  the  public  works  it  so  desperately 
needed.  In  its  haste  to  fulfill  this  charge 
and  with  Insufficient  fiscal  guidance  and 
financial  assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  brought  the  city  to  the  edge  of 
bankruptcy. 

Washington  in  this  period  was  emerging 
from  the  havoc  of  the  Civil  War  and  was 
developing  into  the  major  city  it  is  today. 
Among  its  problems,  then  as  now,  was  the 
question  of  how  financial  responsibUity  for 
the  development  of  the  National  Capital 
should  be  shared  between  the  local  and  Fed- 
eral Governments.  There  had  been  a  good 
deal  of  bickering  between  Congress  and  the 
city  governments  as  to  responsibility  for 
bearing  the  financial  burden,  of  educating 
the  newly  freed  slaves  who  had  come  to 
Washington  in  great  numbers  in  the  preced- 
ing decade  and  there  was  some  fear  among 
the  city's  white  population  about  the  way 
Washington's  newly  enfranchised  Ntgroes 
might  use  their  vote. 

COMMISSION    GOVERNMENT    INTENDED    AS 
TEMPORARY    MEASURE 

In  1874  Congress  decided  to  take  over  ad- 
ministration of  the  city.  It  withdrew  the 
local  franchise  and  established  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government  as  a  temporary 
measure  until  the  city  could  get  back  on  its 
feet  financially.  This  measure  was  made  per- 
manent by  passage  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1878,  and  essentially  the  same  form  of  gov- 
ernment operates  in  the  District  to  this  day. 
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PRESENT    STRTTCTURE    OF   THE   DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA    GOVERNMENT 

At  present,  both  legislative  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  District  of  Columbia  rests 
■with  Congress.  Tbere  are  four  congressional 
committees  who  spend  all  or  part  of  their 
time  on  District  affairs — the  Committees  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  con- 
sider all  measures  relating  to  District 
municipal  affairs  other  than  appropriations, 
and  the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations 
Committees,  which  consider  appropriations. 

Congress  has  delegated  limited  authority 
to  a  board  of  three  commissioners  (one  of 
whom  is  detailed  from  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers) ,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  many  agencies  whose  members 
are  variously  appointed  by  the  President,  the 
Commissioners,  or  judges  of  the  district 
court.  The  most  important  of  these  agencies 
are: 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion, which  is  the  central  planning  agency 
for  the  Federal  and  District  governments 
within  the  National  Capital  region. 

Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  which  ad- 
ministers urban  renewal  In  the  District. 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority,  the 
District's  public  housing  agency. 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency, 
which  was  established  in  1960  to  prepare  a 
transit  development  program  for  the  Nation- 
al Capital  region. 

The  Chief  of  the  Army  Engineers,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
District's  water  supply. 

National  Park  Service,  which  has  exclusive 
charge  and  control  of  the  park  system. 

Architect  of  the  Capitol,  who  is  an  agent 
of  Congress  and  has  jurisdiction  and  control 
over  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds. 

Zoning  Commission 

Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment,  which  can 
make  exceptions  to  zoning  regulations. 

Public  Service  Commission 

Boards  of  Education,  Elections.  Library 
Trustees,  and  Recreation. 

The  District  Commissioners  are  respon- 
sible for  the  agencies  of  the  District  govern- 
ment as  follows: 

Commissioner  of  Public  Works  (Engineer 
Commissioner) — Departments  of  Sanitary 
Engineering,  Highways  and  Traffic,  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  Motor  Vehicles,  Licenses  and 
Inspections,  and  Veterans'  Affairs;  Office  of 
the  Surveyor;  Office  of  Urban  Renewal;  Office 
of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Agency. 

Commissioner  of  Public  Safety  (usually 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
who  also  has  many  ceremonial  duties)  — 
Metropolitan  Police  Department,  Fire  Depart- 
ment, Office  of  Civil  Defense.  Office  of  Re- 
corder of  Deeds. 

Commissioner  of  Public  Health  and  Wel- 
fare— Departments  of  Public  Health,  Public 
Welfare,  Corrections,  Insurance,  and  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation;  Board  of  Parole;  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  Board;  Minimum 
Wage  and  Industrial  Safety  Board;  Office  of 
Coroner. 

Neither  the  Congressmen,  the  Commission- 
ers, nor  administrators  of  any  of  the  agen- 
cies listed  above,  even  those  whose  functions 
relate  exclusively  to  the  local  community,  are 
answ^erable  to  the  citizens  of  Washington. 

Home  rule  would  transfer  to  a  locally 
elected  government  the  powers  presently 
held  by  the  Commissioners  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  purely  local  functions  performed 
by  such  special  agencies  as  the  Boards  of 
Education  and  Elections.  To  protect  the 
Federal  interest  and  to  insure  that  Wash- 
ington Is  a  capital  worthy  of  the  Nation, 
the  other  agencies  would  continue  as  Federal 
organizations.  Members  of  the  locally 
elected  government,  representing  the  Dis- 
trict Interest,  would  have  the  positions  in 
these  agencies  now  set  aside  for  the  Com- 
missioners. 


CONGRESS   LEGISLATES,    COMMISSIONERS 

ASMiNisrai 

Congress  legislates  for  the  District  on  all 
matters  that  have  not  been  delegated  to  the 
District  Board  of  Commissioners.  The  Com- 
missioners administer  the  laws  and  super- 
vise most  of  the  administrative  agencies  of 
the  District  government.  In  the  critical 
matter  of  finance,  however,  they  may  only 
set  the  rate  of  taxation  on  real  estate;  all 
other  taxing  and  bonding  authority  Is  re- 
tained by  the  Congress. 

The  Commissioners  are  responsible  for 
drawing  up  the  annual  budget  for  the  city. 
It  is  prepared  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
followed  by  departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Districts  budget  Is  tied  to 
the  Federal  budgetary  cycle  and  suffers  frus- 
trating delays  because  of  this  fact.  (For 
example,  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1964 
which  began  on  July  1.  196S,  was  not  adopted 
by  Congress  until  December  1963;  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1965  which  began  on  July  1, 
1964,  was  adopted  in  August  1964.)  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget  presents  the 
District  budget  to  the  President  after  the 
Commissioners  and  their  agency  heads,  to- 
gether with  the  budget  officer  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Department  of  General  Ad- 
ministration, have  scrutinized  and  weighed 
budget  estimates  along  with  projected  total 
revenue.  After  the  President  submits  the 
budget  to  Congress,  the  Commissioners  and 
their  staff  app>ear  before  the  District  of 
Columbia  Subcommittees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Approprlation.5  Committees  to  justify 
the  budget. 

DOES    CONGRESS    "FOOT    THE    BILL"    FOR 
^VASHINGTOK? 

Since  Congress  plays  such  a  central  and 
crucial  role  in  these  budgetary  procedures, 
many  persons  erroneously  believe  that  Con- 
gress foots  the  bill  for  the  city  of  Washington. 
The  fact  is  that  nearly  90  percent  of  the  Dis- 
trict's general  fund  expenditures  come  from 
money  raised  by  local  taxes.  The  general 
fund  finances  the  city's  basic  services 
(schools,  libraries,  police  and  fire  protection, 
courts,  corrections,  welfare,  sanitation,  rec- 
reation, and  the  construction  of  public 
buildings  for  any  of  these  purposes).  How- 
ever, Washingtonians  have  no  official  voice 
either  in  the  levying  of  these  taxes  or  in 
deciding  how  these  revenues  should  be  spent. 

A  part  of  the  District's  operating  and 
maintenance  budget  is  financed  by  Federal 
money.  The  Federal  payment  is  compen- 
sation to  the  city  for  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  tax-exempt  institu- 
tions, such  as  embassies  and  national  head- 
quarters for  many  organizations,  occupy 
more  than  50  piercent  of  tihe  city's  land  but 
pay  no  taxes  to  the  city.  Diu-ing  the  last 
decade,  the  Federal  payment  has  been  small, 
hovering  around  12  percent.  From  1879 
through  1920,  50  percent  oC  the  general  fund 
appropriation  was  paid  by  Congress  and  50 
percent  from  District  taxes.  Since  1921. 
however,  the  Federal  payment  has  fluctuated 
from  a  high  of  39.5  percent  in  1924  to  a  low 
of  8.5  percent  in  1954. 

WILL   HOME   RULE   ME.\N    LOSS   OF   FEDERAL   PAY- 
MENT   AND    INCREASE    lU   LOCAL    TAXES? 

There  Is  concern  in  some  quarters  that  If 
Congress  were  to  transfer  revenue  and  budget 
functions  to  a  locally  elected  council  it  wovild 
be  disinclined  to  approprinte  reasonable  an- 
nual Federal  payments  to  the  District  and  the 
tax  burden  on  Washington's  residents  and 
businesses  would  necessarily  increase.  Sup- 
porters of  self-government  argue  that  the 
Federal  Government's  financial  obligation  to 
the  District  derives  not  from  Congress  leg- 
islative responsibility  for  the  District  but 
rather  from  the  role  which  the  city  plays 
as  Capital  of  the  Nation.  Compounded  with 
the  fact  that  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
city's  land  is  tax  exempt  is  the  fact  that  the 
city  Incurs  extra  expenses  and  its  ordinary 
city  functions  cost  more  because  it  Is  the 


Federal  City.  It  must  p>ave  wider  streets, 
plant  and  care  for  more  trees,  help  to  keep 
more  parks  than  most  cities;  plan  for  and 
clean  up  after  parades  for  visiting  dignitaric 
and  on  special  occasions;  It  has  thousands  c>f 
tourists  every  year;  it  even  finances  the  op- 
eration of  the  National  Zoo. 

As  for  the  often-used  argument  that  taxc 
will  go  up  in  the  wake  of  self-governmeni 
it  is  noted  that  taxes  have  increased  in  Wash 
ington  in  the  absence  of  home  rule  and  tht.' 
tax  increases  are  common  in  cities  through- 
out the  country.     Tax  Increase  Is  not  a  prob- 
lem that  is  unique  to  Washington,  but  la.xr.- 
tion  without  representation  is.     Some  force 
are    responsive    to    the    "taxation    without 
representation"  complaint  and  prop>ose  as  ,. 
remedy    representation    in    Congress.     Pu.' 
representation  in  Congress  can  be  grantetl 
however,  only  by  adoption  of  an  amendmeir 
to  the  Constitution  which  requires  action  bv 
Congress    and    ratification    by    the    State-. 
Local  self-government,  including  a  provisioi! 
for   a   nonvoting   delegate   to   the   House   of 
Representatives,  can  be  achieved  simply  by 
an  act  of  Congress. 

HOME    RULE    IS    CONSTITUTIONAL 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the  legii;- 
ity  of  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbu. 
This  matter  was  settled  in  1953  when  t!ie 
Supreme  Court  unanimously  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  home  rule.  Its  decision  in 
the  Thompson  Restaurant  case  confirmed 
the  fact  that  Congress  can  properly  delegati 
to  a  city  council  or  legislative  assembly  the 
authority  to  pass  laws  for  the  District. 

PROTECTION       OF      THE      FEDERAL      INTEREST      IN 
THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Tlie  status  of  Washington  as  the  Capital  of 
the  Nation  and  the  concentration  of  so 
many  Federal  agencies  here  are  factors  in  tlM' 
home  rule  problem.  Some  opponents  <  ; 
home  rule  maintain  that  the  Federal  i;.- 
terest  might  be  overshadowed  by  the  paro- 
chial Interests  of  local  residents  and  their 
elected  representatives.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Federal  interest  will  be  protected  under  any 
proposed  form  of  home  rule  because  ult-- 
mate  legislative  authority  for  the  Distric 
will  still  rest  with  the  Congress,  as  set  fort': 
in  article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  c: 
the  United  States.'  Congress  would  still  ha'.  •" 
the  authority  to  Initiate  legislation  for  tl. 
District  If  It  chose  to  do  so  or  to  veto  ar.v 
locally  adopted  legislation  that  threatens  X\:<- 
Federal  Interest.  Recent  bills  have  providci; 
that  the  President  have  the  right  to  veto  ar.v 
acts  of  a  local  government  which  might  b- 
contrary  to  the  Federal  interest.  Further 
limitations  have  been  written  into  home  ru:  • 
proposals  to  the  extent  that  the  local  govern- 
ment would  have  no  authority  with  respc'  • 
to  Federal  agencies  beyond  that  which  tl; 
Commissioners  have  at  present. 

HOME   RtJLE    COULD    MEAN    BETTER 
GOVERNMENT 

Would   the  Federal   interest  and   the    ir- 
terests  of  good  government  be  served  betiir 
if  Congress  relieved  itself  of  the  duties  pe:- 
tainlng  to  the  formulating  of  laws  for  tiic 
ninth    largest    city    of    the    United    States' 
Local  needs  of  a  large  city  require  local  .i'  - 
tention  and  study  to  provide  effective  loc.  : 
governnaent.    Most  Members  of  Congress  civ. - 
not  devote  themselves  to  the  District  and  ir 
problems — they  simply  do  not  have  the  tin' 
to  give  Washington  the  attention  it  necci- 
because  of  the  volume  and  complexity  of  le_- 
islation  affecting  their  own  districts.  State 
the  Nation,  and  the  world.     Since  citv  cou: 


'  Art.   I.   sec.   8,   contains   this   provision 
"The  Congress  shall  have  power    *    •    »    t, 
exercise    exclusive    legislation    in    all    c;;^* 
whatsoever  over  such  District    (not  excctH;- 
ing  10  miles  square)   as  may,  by  cession  i  ' 
particular  States,  and  the  accept-ance  of  Cor- 
gress,  become  the  seat  of  the  government 
the  United  States  •   •   *." 
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cilmen  would  not  have  these  other  weighty 
responsibilities.  It  could  be  expected  that 
their  time  and  energies  would  be  devoted  to 
the  problems  of  the  city  and  Its  residents. 

SUPPORT     FOR     HOME     RULE 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  passed 
bills  to  give  the  District  of  Columbia  home 
rule  five  times  since  1948.  The  Truman, 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson  admin- 
istrations have  all  endorsed  home  rule  for 
the  District,  as  have  the  two  major  national 
political  parties.  Although  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  has  never  given  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  opportunity  to  vote 
on  these  bills,  repeated  surveys  of  House 
Members  indicate  there  seems  to  be  sufficient 
sentiment  in  favor  of  home  rule  to  permit 
tiie  passage  of  a  bill  If  one  were  permitted 
to  come  before  them. 

American  citizens  take  for  granted  their 
right  to  vote  in  local  elections.  Residents  of 
our  Nation's  Capital  want  this  right,  too. 
Ill  the  1964  District  primary  elections,  Wash- 
ir.srtonians  had  their  first  opportunity  to  vote 
for  President  and  Vice  Preeidnt  under  the 
2?d  amendment  to  the  Consrtltution.  Both 
Democratic  and  Republican  ballots  con- 
:. lined  questions  asking  voters  to  indicate 
whether  they  wanted  local  self-government. 
Democrats  voted  64,580  to  4,368  in  favor; 
Republicans  8,094  to  7,733.  Overall  response 
i:\  favor  of  home  rule  was  6  to  1. 

Home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
h  s  the  support  of  many  national  organiza- 
tions. The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
United  States  has  supported  self-government 
fur  the  District  since  1938.  Others  include 
the  AFL-CIO,  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women,  American  Civil  Liberities 
Union,  American  Jewish  Congress,  American 
Veterans  Committee,  National  Association 
f  T  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  Na- 
tional Association  of  College  Women.  Nation- 
al Catholic  Conference  for  Interracial  Justice, 
N.\tional  Community  Relations  Advisory 
Committee,  National  CouncU  of  Jewish 
V.omen,  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations, United  Auto  Workers  of  America,  and 
\\  omen's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom. 

IS     OPPOSITION     JUSTIFIED? 

The  civil  rights  aspects  of  home  rule  were 
recognized  by  the  inclusion  of  a  demand  for 
1  .a  enfranchisement  of  all  citizens  in  the 
Xaion's  Capital  in  the  historic  march  on 
Washington  for  Jobs  and  freedom,  August  28, 
:.G3.  Negroes  are  a  majority  in  Washing- 
t  n — 53.9  percent  according  to  the  1960 
(-  iisus— and  this  fact  is  said  to  be  a  sig- 
I  ificant  factor  in  congressional  and  other 
cpposition  to  home  rule.  Undoubtedly, 
5  me  of  the  present  opposition  has  its  roots 
in  attitudes  that  grew  out  of  the  Recon- 
struction era  and  the  poor  fiscal  admlnistra- 
f. m  by  the  territorial  government. 

But  present-day  Washington's  electorate 
:-  well-qualified  to  choose  its  own  officials. 
I.e  average  number  of  school  years  com- 
p.oted  by  Washington  residents  aged  25  years 
:^::d  over  is  11.7.  Only  nine  States  surpass 
t-us  level  of  educational  attainment.  Wash- 
i:.gtonians,  both  white  and  Negro,  have  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  their  civic  maturity 
:  :^d  pride  in  the  capital  city  by  their  vigorous 
P  rtlclpation  In  civic  organizations  and 
n.any.  both  white  and  Negro,  serve  with  dis- 
t:;iction  in  responsible  positions  in  the 
present  District  government. 

The  Btn-eau  of  the  Budget  has  carefully 
=  rutinlzed  the  fiscal  prortsions  In  home  rule 
.eiislation  and  has  endorsed  them  as  sound. 
i  ::cre  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  home  rule 
•••luld  mean  financial  irresponsibility. 
Among  the  fiscal  safeguards  written  into  the 
1  lis  are:  limitations  on  the  amotmt  of  bonds 
■'^hich  may  be  outstanding  at  any  time;  a 
•  nitation  on  the  amoimt  of  borrowing  which 
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may  be  undertaken  without  the  assent  of  the 
voters;  and  an  Independent  audit  of  the  local 
government's  books  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

HOME  RULE  IN  THE  88TH  CONGKKSS 

For  the  first  time  in  nearly  8  years,  the 
House  District  of  Coliunbla  Committee  heard 
testimony  on  proposals  for  home  nile  in 
November  1963.  A  bipartisan  statement  sup- 
porting home  rule,  signed  by  more  than  50 
Congressmen,  was  filed  with  the  committee 
and  strong  testimony  favoring  the  mayor- 
council  bill  was  presented  by  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Budget  Bureau,  and  a 
few  of  the  many  representatives  of  civic 
groups  who  were  waiting  to  testify.  In  spite 
of  the  strong  statements  presented  by  these 
witnesses,  committee  members  expressed 
much  interest  in  a  bUl  which  would  retrocede 
most  of  the  District  to  Maryland,  claiming 
this  would  provide  fullest  enfranchisement 
for  Washingtonians.  However,  the  de\'ice  of 
retrocession  is  of  questionable  constitution- 
ality. 

The  hearings  were  recessed  abruptly  to 
be  resumed  at  the  call  of  the  chairman 
Further  hearings  were  not  held.  In  May 
1964  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States,  along  with  the 
Washington  Home  Rule  Committee  and  many 
civic  organizations,  filed  statements  In  sup- 
port of  home  rule  and  Joined  In  an  effort  to 
urge  the  chairman  to  close  the  hearings  and 
report  a  bUl.     There  was  no  response. 

HOME   RULE  IN    THE    89TH    CONGRESS? 

In  his  message  of  February  2,  1965,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  urged  the  89th  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  at  "the  earliest  possible 
date"  granting  the  right  of  self-government 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  following 
excerpts  are  from  that  message: 

"Our  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
rest  on  the  principle  of  democratic  repre- 
sentation— the  people  elect  those  who  gov- 
ern them.  We  cherish  the  credo  declared 
by  our  forefathers:  no  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation. We  know  full  well  that  men 
and  women  give  the  most  of  themselves  when 
they  are  permitted  to  attack  problems  which 
directly  affect  them. 

"Yet  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia •  •  •  have  no  vote  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  city.  They  are  taxed  without 
representation.  They  are  asked  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  while  de- 
nied one  of  its  basic  rights.  •   •   • 

"Self-government  for  the  District  wotild 
not  be  an  innovation.  It  Is  a  return  to  the 
views  of  the  Founding  Fathers  and  to  the 
practice  of  the  early  days  of  the  Nation.*   •   • 

"There  is  a  fundamental  Federal  Interest 
in  the  National  Capital.  The  Constitution 
wisely  delegates  to  the  Congress  supreme  leg- 
islative power  over  'the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States."  The  Congress 
can,  however,  delegate  to  a  municipal  legis- 
lature all  the  powers  necessary  for  local  self- 
government,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve 
fuUy  Its  ultimate  power  and  the  interests  of 
the  Federal   Government." 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
89th  Congress  to  provide  local  self-govern- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia.  On 
March  9  and  10  the  Senate  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  held  hearings  at  which  a 
representative  of  the  President,  the  District 
Commissioners,  and  spokesmen  for  national 
and  local  organizations  expressed  support. 
The  Senate  seems  to  be  moving  toward  pas- 
sage, for  the  sixth  time,  of  a  home  rule  bill. 

Action  in  the  House  of  Representatives  de- 
pends to  a  large  degree  on  whether  citizens 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  let  their  Repre- 
sentatives know  how  they  feel  about  the  local 
government  situation  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
City. 


LAWS   RELATTVE  TO   THE   PRINTING   OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Docimients,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent :  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the .  Congressional  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  thu 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (nfilnlmtim 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Both  Houses  received  President's  message  on   reorganization  of  Weather 

Bureau  and  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
Senate  cleared  coffee  bill  for  White  House  and  worked  on  voting  rights  bill. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 


Routine  Proceedings,  pages  10039-10078 

Bills  Introduced:  13  bills  and  i  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, as  follows:  S.  1959-1971;  and  S.J.  Res.  81. 

Page  10041 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  8i,  to  authorize  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
apportion  the  sum  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1966  for 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways 
(S.  Rept.  187) ;  and 

H.R.  7717,  fiscal  1966  authorizations  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments (S.  Rept.  188).  Page  10041 

Bill  Referred:  H.R.  6755,  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  river  basin  plans  for  flood  control  and 
navigation,  was  referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Page  10039 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 — Department  of  Com- 
merce: President  transmitted  message  outlining  his 
proposal  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce — referred  to  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Pages  10039-10041 

Interparliamentary  Group:  Senator  McNamara  was 
appointed  by  Vice  President  in  lieu  of  Senator  Young 
of  Ohio  to  the  Eighth  Canada-U.S.  Interparliamentary 
Group,  to  meet  in  Ottawa  May  20-24.  Poge  ioo4i 

Coffee  Agreement:  By  19  yeas  to  61  nays.  Senate  con- 
curred in  House  amendment  to  S.  701,  to  carry  out  U.S. 
obligations  under  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
of  1962.    This  action  cleared  bill  for  the  President's 

signature.  Pages  10083-10084 

Voting  Rights:  Senate  worked  on  S.  1564,  to  enforce 
the  15th  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S. 
(right  to  vote),  rejecting  two  amendments,  as  follows 
(to  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment  in  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amended  committee  substitute  for  the  bill) : 
By  19  yeas  to  66  nays  (motion  to  reconsider  tabled), 
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Sparkman  amendments  en  bloc  to  provide  that  list  oi 
eligible  voters  shall  be  made  up  of  those  persons  the 
examiner  finds  to  have  the  qualifications  prescribed  bv 
State  law  rather  than  those  having  such  qualification  ^ 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S.;  an<l 
by  34  yeas  to  44  nays  (motion  to  reconsider  tabled), 
Prouty  amendment  to  assure  that  State  and  local  poll 
taxes  are  not  used  to  prevent  voting  on  account  of  race 
or  color. 
Pending  at  adjournment  was  Ervin  amendment  lo 

provide  that  nothing  in  the  proposed  law  shall  be  coi  - 
strued  to  invalidate  or  suspend  any  State  law  applyiiii; 
equally  to  citizens  of  all  races  that  would  merely  require- 
before  registration  or  voting  the  ability  to  read  or  wrife 
in  English  any  section  of  the  State  or  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. 

By  unanimous  consent,  it  was  agreed  to  vote  on  the 
Ervin  amendment  by  2:30  p.m.  on  Friday,  May  14,  wirli 
debate  thereon  to  be  limited  to  2  hours,  equally  divided, 
to  start  not  later  than  12:30  p.m.  at  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business.  pages  10073-10094 

Record  Votes:  Three  record  votes  were  taken  today. 

Pages  10083, 10084,  10094 

Program  for  Friday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  ad- 
journed at  5:26  p.m.  until  noon  Friday,  May  14,  when 
it  will  continue  on  S.  1564,  voting  rights,  with  vote  '  ■  i 
pending  Ervin  amendment  to  be  taken  by  2:30  p.m. 

Poges  10094,  10098 

Committee  Meetings 

{Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet^ 

APPROPRIATIONS— BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  con- 
tinued its  hearings  on  fiscal  1966  budget  estimates  for 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  power  marketing  agen- 
cies, having  as  its  witnesses  Kenneth  Holum,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Water  and  Power;  arJ 
Charles  F.  Luce,  Administrator,  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration. 
Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 


"The  Creative  Role  of  U.S.  Private  Invest- 
ment Abroad" — Address  by  Michael  L 
Haider 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or   WASHINCTOK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  14,  1965 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  28,  a  very  distinguished  American 
industrialist  addressed  the  Hanard  Busi- 
ness Schcx>l  Club  of  Washin^on  on  the 
subject  "The  Creative  Role  of  U.S.  Pri- 
vate Investment  Abroad." 

Michael  L.  Haider,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey,  told  the  gathering  of  important 
contributions  being  made  by  U.S.  invest- 
ors In  developing  countries  abroad.     He 

also  discussed  with  great  clarity  the  many 

problems  faced  by  U.S.  investors  in  the 
newly  developing  countries  and  in  the 
more  developed  nations. 

As  the  chaii-man  of  a  firm  with  vast 
investments  overseas,  Mr.  Haider  speaks 
with  a  deep  knowledge  of  his  subject. 
He  has  worked  and  traveled  abroad  many 
times  in  his  more  than  30  years  with  this 
great  oil  firm.  I  believe  his  comment  will 
be  of  much  interest  to  all  Senators. 
Therefore,  I  ask  that  his  address  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Creative  Role  of  U.S.  Priv.'^te 
Investment  Abroad 
(Remarks  by  M.  L.  Haider,  chairman,  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  to  the  Harvard 
Business     SchcxDl     Club     of     Washington, 
Washington,  D.C,  Apr.  28,  1965) 
I  appreciate  very  much   this  opportunity 
to  talk  to  you  tonight  and  I  hope  that  in 
deciding  to  discuss  the  role  of  U.S.  private 
investments  abroad  I  have  selected  a  subject 
of  mutual  interest.     It  is  a  subject  impor- 
tant to  my  company  because  of  our  extensive 
foreign  investment.s  and  because  about  two- 
thirds  of  our  profit  comes  from   abroad.     I 
assume  that  all  of  you  as  students  of  world 
affairs  have  an  interest  in  the  subject  and 
that  some  of   you   also   are   concerned   with 
shaping  Government  policies  relating  to  for- 
eign investments. 

Before  talking  directly  to  tliis  subject  I 
should  like  to  digress  a  bit  to  touch  on  one 
aspect  which  has  great  current — -but  I  hoi>e 
temporary — interest:  namely,  the  participa- 
tion of  U.S.  investing  companies  In  the  Presi- 
dent's voluntary  cooperation  program  to  im- 
prove the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

I  have  assured  Secretary  of  Commerce  Con- 
nor that  the  Jersey  company  will  cooperate 
fully  in  the  program.  We  are  taking  special 
measures  which  we  expect  will  result  in  an 
appreciable  Increase  in  our  company's  net 
pa3mients  contribution  in  1965  over  the  1964 
figure,  which  was  about  a  third  of  a  billion 
dollars. 
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To  accomplisli  this  Increase  will  not  be 
easy.  Ironically,  the  task  is  made  harder 
in  our  company's  case  by  the  fact  that  wo 
Jumped  on  the  temperance  wagon  several 
years  too  soon.  Before  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram began  we  had  already  taken  steps, 
in  deference  to  the  Nation's  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  to  make  sure  that  we  held 
abroad  no  liquid  funds  in  excess  of  the  mini- 
mum working  requirements  of  our  foreign 
affiliates.  We  had  refrained  from  the  short- 
term  investment  of  such  funds  abroad  where 
the  yields  are  higher.  Consequently,  we  can- 
not now  improve  our  apparent  balance  sim- 
ply by  repatriating  such  funds. 

Also,  we  have  been  following  a  policy  of 
borrowing  abroad.  At  the  end  of  last  year 
our  foreign  debt  stood  at  over  tl  billion. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  not  feasible 
to  finance  all  of  our  foreign  investments  sim- 
ply by  further  bon-owlng  abroad  when  one 
considers  the  magnitude  of  the  annual  ex- 
penditures required  to  keep  our  plants  and 
equipment  modem  and  efficient  and  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growing  demand  for  petroleum 
products. 

In  spite  of  these  handicaps  we  intend  to 

do  our  utmost  to  achieve  a  substantial  im- 
provement because  we  concur  strongly  with 
the  conclusion  of  President  Johnson  and 
Secretary  Connor  that  the  most  suitable  way 
to  get  U.S.  business  to  increase  Its  payments 
contribution  is  a  voluntary  program.  It 
provides  flexibility  and  yet  puts  the  respon- 
sibility on  those  who  can  make  the  program 
work. 

The  two  main  steps  we  are  taking  under 
the  voluntary  program  are  to  defer  invest- 
ments and,  to  the  extent  possible,  to  borrow 
more  abroad.  These  steps  will  mean  definite 
direct  costs  to  the  company.  We  accept 
these  costs  in  the  belief  that  they  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  advantages  which  our 
company  will  share.  Essentially,  the  advan- 
tages are  two:  stability  for  the  dollar,  and 
avoidance  of  the  disruption  and  chaos  which 
would  accompany  any  attempt  to  introduce 
direct  exchange  controls  into  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. 

I  am  confident  the  voluntarj-  program  will 
work,  and  that  there  will  be — and  probably 
already  has  been — a  clear-cut  Increase  in  the 
payments  contribution  of  U.S.  investors 
abroad.  Businessmen  are  doing  their  part 
in  meeting  what  the  Government  concluded 
was  an  urgent  problem  requiring  immediate 
and  extraordinary  measures. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  I  should  like  to  stress 
that  I  do  not  consider  the  program  of  volun- 
tary restraint  to  be  a  solution  to  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  It  only  provides  a 
breathing  spell  during  which  we  can  make 
sure  that  our  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  .Tre 
adequate  to  protect  the  value  of  the  dollar 
on  a  long-term  basis. 

Among  other  reasons,  prompt  removal  of 
the  present  restraints  is  important  for  the 
sake  of  the  balance  of  payments  itself.  We 
need  to  act  just  as  soon  as  possible  to  pro- 
tect the  future  payments  position  of  the 
United  States — and  I  am  talking  about  the 
short-term  futtire,  not  a  decade  or  more 
ahead. 

With  those  brief  comments  on  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem  we  might  now  leave 
that  subject  and  go  on  to  discuss  the  main 
theme — the  creative  role  of  U.S.  private  in- 
vestment abroad. 

It  might  be  well  to  begin  with  this  ques- 
tion: Just   what   is   private   Investment?     I 


know  this  is  very  elementary,  but  frequently 
elementary  concepts  are  obscured  by  the 
complex  mechanisms  which  grow  from  them, 
so  that  we  sometimes  forget  the  basic  con- 
cepts themselves. 

I  think  this  is  particularly  true  abroad 
where  people  encounter  only  the  larger  U.S. 
corporations,  and  because  they  are  large, 
many  people  conclude  that  they  make  un- 
reasonable profits.  These  critics  do  not 
relate  the  profits  to  investments,  nor  do 
they  recognize  that  in  their  own  country 
they  too  have  both  large  and  smaU  private 
enterprises. 

The  fact  is  that  private  Investment,  or  the 
free  enterprise  system,  on  the  international 
scene  just  as  in  this  country,  does  not  con- 
sist solely  of  large  International  oil  com- 
panies, IBM.  General  Motors,  General  Elec- 
tric and  General  Foods,  and  all  the  other 
•generals."  It  Includes  countless  colonels, 
cr.ptains,  lieute/iants,  and  privates  as  well. 

All  elements  of  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem, large  and  small,  have  one  thing  "in 
common— they  all  invest  money  with  the 
hope  of  making  a  profit.  Whether  the  in- 
vestment is   made  in   a  simple   machine   to 

make  mousetraps  or  In  an  industrial  com- 
plex to  make  automobiles;  whether  it  is  the 
corner  grocery  store  or  the  big  supermarket, 
the  common  incentive  is  profit.  The  prospect 
of  making  a  profit,  then,  is  the  main  driving 
force  which  causes  people  to  risk  their  money 
In  investments  whether  in  a  big  firm  or  a 
little  one. 

Merely  making  an  investment,  of  course, 
does  not  insure  a  return  on  the  Investment. 
Some  useful  service  or  product  must  result 
which  is  wanted  by  the  purchaser  and  it  must 
be  better  or  cheaper  than  that  supplied  by 
a  competitor.  Competition,  then,  is  the  sec- 
ond driving  force  which  motivates  Investors. 
And  when  allowed  free  play  it  is  also  the 
force  which  limits  profitability  of  an  in- 
vestment and  prevents  an  Investor  from  mak- 
ing an  inordinate  profit. 

These  two  forces,  the  profit  incentive  and 
competition,  are  responsible  for  the  inven- 
tiveness, the  ingenuity  and  the  resourceful- 
ness of  the  businessman,  and  for  the  produc-" 
tion  of  more  and  better  ser\'ices  and  products- 
at  lower  prices  for  the  consumer. 

While  this  system  of  free  enterprise  oper-* 
ates  in  many  countries  of  the  world,  I  think 
it  has  been  most  highly  developed  and  has 
been  most  beneficial  in  the  Unite<I  States.  It 
has  given  this  country  the  highest  standard 
of  living  of  any  country  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  great  national  economic  strength.  In  the 
process  It  has  developed  new  technology  as 
a  result  of  large  expenditures  for  research; 
new  techniques  of  distribution;  new  concepts 
of  mass  production,  and  new  management 
skills. 

The  U.S.  private  investor  is  continually 
seeking  opportunities  to  put  his  limited  capi- 
tal resources  to  the  most  productive  use. 
With  his  technology  and  management  skills 
he  often  finds  opportunities  to  apply  these 
resources  in  foreign  countries.  In  investing 
abroad  he  does  several  things,  if  he  is  suc- 
cessful. First,  he  makes  a  profit.  Second,  he 
makes  a  contribution  to  the  country  in  which 
he  invests  by  creating  emploj-ment.  by  paying 
taxes,  and  by  bringing  to  the  public  new  or 
better  or  cheaper  services  and  products,  thus 
improving  the  economy.  Finally,  he  benefits 
the  U.S.  economy  by  the  return  of  profits  and 
by  stimulating  exports.  In  addition  to  the 
services  and  goods  required  for  his  own  in- 
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vestment,  he  also  broadens  the  general  ac- 
ceptance of  U.S.  manufactured  goods,  thus 
increasing  exports  of  products  other  than  his 
own. 

These  facts  simply  illustrate  the  principle 
that  good  business  trade  or  a  good  business 
investment  is  one  In  which  all  the  parties 
directly  involved  share  the  benefits — though 
there  may  sometimes  be  less  Joy  in  the 
thoughts  of  a  competitor  standing  by  with  a 
more  costly  product  or  less  efficient  invest- 
ment. 

These  thoughts  have  been  brought  to  mind 
by  reading  some  of  the  recent  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  comments  by  Government  officials 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  by  some 
company  officers  in  Europe  on  the  "disturb- 
ing" effect  of  the  U.S.  private  Investment  in 
Europe.  I  can't  help  feeling  that  these  have 
been  rather  heavily  weighted  by  the  view- 
point of  the  producer  who  finds  himself  fac- 
ing new  competition  in  service  to  the 
consumer. 

Some  of  you  may  remember  the  story  of 
Robert  Benchley's  dilemma  when  he  came  to 
class  at  Harvard  one  day  totally  unprepared 
lor  a  surprise  test  question  which  required 
him  to  write  about  the  negotiations  for  a 
North  Atlantic  fisheries  convention  from  the 
point  of  view  of  either  the  British  or  the 
United  States  Government.  Benchley  met 
that  crisis  by  writing  about  the  convention 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  fish. 

What  I'm  trying  to  suggest  is  that  we  need 
an  iinconventional  reporter  these  days  to 
stand  up  for  the  "fish"  and  write  about  U.S. 
Investment  abroad  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  foreign  consumer.  From  the  con- 
stmier's  point  of  view  the  "disturbance" 
caused  by  new  investors  is  welcome,  for  if 
new  Investors  did  not  offer  something  better 
to  the  consumers  there  would  be  no  "dis- 
turbance." The  benefits  of  the  "distur- 
bance" can  take  many  forms.  There  is  for 
one  thing,  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  U.S. 
competition  has  had  something  to  do  with 
improvements  In  the  quality  and  variety 
of  goods  for  sale  in  Etu^opean  shops  in  re- 
cent years.  For  example,  British  firms  are 
now  offering  readymade  shirts  with  vary- 
ing sleeve  lengths  instead  of  the  old  one- 
length-for-all  model.  This  change  may  also 
have  disturbed  some  manufacturers  of  arm 
garters  but  it  seems  clear  that  the  con- 
sumer benefited.  I  suspect  also  that  the 
competition  of  U.S.  firms  has  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  so  many  European 
firms  are  now  studying  larger  economic  units 
which  will  operate  beyond  narrow  national 
boundaries  and  thus  be  able  to  produce  bet- 
ter and  lower  priced  goods  for  the  consumer. 
In  fact,  one  test  of  the  role  of  any  invest- 
ment Is  its  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
the  consvimer.  I  am  sure  that  U.S.  investors 
in  Europe  are  passing  that  test  with  high 
marks.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that 
the  movement  of  knowledge  and  ideas  and  in- 
vestment has  been  only  one  way  across  the 
Atlantic;  the  U.S.  consumer  has  long  bene- 
fited   from    foreign    investments   here. 

The  same  test  of  benefit  to  the  consumer 
i.s  applicable  also  to  investments  in  the 
developing  nations.  The  same  necessity 
exists  there  to  avoid  being  swayed  over  much 
by  the  ouicries  of  a  producer — whether  he 
controls  a  privat-e  or  a  governmental  fa- 
cility—when competition  puts  the  pressure 
on  him  to  Improve  his  service  to  the  con- 
sumer. Protectionism  can  lead  to  retarded 
living  standards  whether  it  is  applied  against 
foreign  products  or  foreign  productive 
investments. 

Our  national  policy  has.  of  course,  in  recent 
years  taken  a  special  interest  in  speeding 
up  the  economic  development  of  the  so- 
called  developing  nations.  It  is  for  this 
roat-on  as  well  that  we  must  work  our  way 
out  of  the  voluntary  balance-of-payments 
program.  Despite  an  attempt  at  special  pro- 
visions for  the  developing  nations  both  in  the 
voluntary  balance-of-payments  program  and 


in  the  interest  equalization  tax,  I  have  seen 
evidence  that  the  voluntary  restraints  are 
retarding  the  flow  of  funds  to  these  areas 
also.  Yet  it  Is  in  these  areas  that  private 
Investment,  when  allowed  the  opportunity, 
can  probably  make  its  most  dramatic  con- 
tributions to  economic  growth — often  in  soil 
which  had  been  nearly   barren. 

I  do  not  contend  that  Government  enter- 
prises have  never  made  productive  economic 
innovations  or  carried  out  efficient  commer- 
cial operations.  But  I  do  contend  that  such 
enterprises  are  the  exception. 

By  contrast,  the  private  companies  have 
invested  their  own  funds,  pioneered  entirely 
new  fields  of  production,  introduced  new 
standards  of  efficiency  and  professional  man- 
agement—and paid  their  taxes. 

My  company  alone  paid  $4  billion  in  taxes 
and  other  payments  to  governments  last  year, 
a  large  part  in  the  developing  nations.  Such 
payments  by  many  companies  provide  the 
bulk  of  the  funds  needed  to  finance  essential 
Government  services  sucli  as  schools,  roads, 
and  hospitals  in  the  developing  nations,  just 
as  they  have  done  in  this  country.  The 
fimds  so  provided  will  be  more  commen- 
surate with  the  task  if  governments  in  the 
developing  areas  see  the  wisdom  of  concen- 
trating their  talents  and  resources  on  their 
essential  functions  without  trying  to  preempt 
those  areas  which  private  businessmen  are 
willing  and  able  to  pursue  more  productively. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  private  investment 
In  the  developing  nations  today  is  not  the 
threat  of  expropriation  and  breach  of  con- 
tract, serious  though  these  threats  may  be 
in  some  areas.  The  greatest  obstacle  lies  in 
the  actions  which  goveriiinents  have  taken 
to  carve  out  large  area.s  of  economic  en- 
deavor in  which  private  iuvestors  are  simply 
not  permitted  to  operate. 

This  is  the  policy  of  the  closed  door.  No 
other  policy  is  doing  more  to  slow  down  the 
development  of  nations.  This  fact,  of  course, 
poses  an  acute  problem  for  our  AID  author- 
ities who  do  not  wish  their  assistance  funds 
to  substitute  for  more  productive  private 
ftmds.  Our  AID  officials  must  be  especially 
concerned  that  their  grants  and  low-interest 
loans  do  not  encourage  governments  to  bring 
even  larger  areas  of  their  economics  under 
State  management  in  order  to  present  addi- 
tional projects  as  Justific;Uion  for  such  ap- 
parently attractive  finance. 

To  combat  the  policy  of  the  closed  door, 
U.S.  private  investors  liave  acted  flexibly  to 
try  to  gain  broader  recognition  of  their  po- 
tential contribution  to  the  developing  areas. 
In  many  areas  they  have  Joined  together  to 
carry  out  cooperative  community  action  pro- 
grams. Yoti  may  also  have  heard  of  the 
work  of  some  of  our  Jersey  affiliates  in  such 
countries  as  Venezuela,  Oolombia.  and  .Ja- 
maica, where  we  are  attempting  to  encourage 
a  strong  private  local  economy  through  par- 
ticipation on  a  minority  equity  basis  in  vari- 
ous small  promising  tausine.';s  venture.^;.  The 
lesser  part  of  our  contribution  is  capital: 
the  more  important  part  is  teclmical  and 
managerial  knowhow. 

Undoubtedly  you  have  also  heard  of  the 
formation  of  the  Adela  Investment  Co.,  in 
which  more  than  120  major  firms  in  Japan. 
Europe  and  North  America  have  Joined  to- 
gether to  provide  capital  to  the  private  sec- 
tor of  those  Latin  American  countries  which 
offer  reasonable  security  for  the  investor. 

And  yet  valuable  as  ihtse  special  efforts 
may  be,  they  are  not  the  core  of  the 
contribution  of  the  US.  private  investor 
in  the  developing  country.  He  makes  his 
main  contribution  by  investing  in  his  own 
business,  operating  that  business  efficiently 
and  productively,  and  creating  new  products, 
new  employm.ent.  new  skills,  new  taxes  and 
new  income.  In  many  of  these  ventures  the 
necessities  of  intern.itional  trade  and  com- 
petition will  make  Joint  ventures  inappro- 
priate whether  they  be  with  local  private 
investors  or  governmental  Investors. 


In  any  event  I  think  we  should  recogniz 
that  wholesale  adoption  of  the  Joint  venture 
form  of  business  would  not  put  an  end  t  i 
the  fears  concerning  foreign  investment,  nor 
the  frequent  opposition  to  it,  in  many  devel- 
oping nations.     The  only  lasting  answer  i. 
twofold :    first,  we  and  other  U.S.  investor 
must  do  a  good  Job  in  conducting  our  ov.  i 
business  abroad;  and.  second,  we  must  pro- 
vide  the  facts   which   will   dispel   the   feai^ 
and  present  the  advantages  of  the  investmer. 
to  the  developing  nations  so  clearly  that  pri- 
vate    investments     will     be     permitted     ' 
flotirisli. 

First,  naturally,  we  must  study  the  fear- 
One,  for  example,  which  is  frequently  e;-:- 
pressed  is  the  fear  that  the  foreign  privai. 
investor  will  impoverish  the  developing  na- 
tion by  depriving  it  both  of  its  natural  re 
sources  and  of  its  limited  supply  of  foreign 
exchange. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  indicate  the  answer  t 
this  concern  by  referring  to  the  operations  r; 
my    company.     The    primary    interna tion;  : 
business  of  Jersey  Standard  is  not  importin 
into    or    exporting   from    the    United    State - 
It  is  producing  and  refining  oil  in  some  are..- 
of   the  world   abroad,   transporting   the  oi: 
and    distributing    it    in    many    other    arer 
abroad.     By  happenstance  crude  oil  is  foun 
in   large   volumes   in   developing   countries 
whereas    it    is    the   developed    countries    wit:, 
their  great  energy  requirements  that  provici 
the  largest  outlets.    For  greatest  efficienc 
such  a  business  must  be  conducted  on  ai: 
integrated  basis,  so  that  investments  in  eacV; 
area  abroad  contribute  to  the  whole  world- 
wide  operation. 

In    this    business    we    do    indeed    take    o;'. 
from  the  ground  in  Venezuela,  in  Libya,  and 
other  oil-producing  countries.    But  slich  oi: 
would  be  of  no  value  to  the  producing  cour- 
try  if  it  were  left  in  the  ground  and  it  won", 
have  little  value  If  we  had  not  made  the  in- 
vestments which  provide  the  transportation 
the  refineries  to  convert  the  crude  oil  int 
useful  products  and  the  distribution  syster. 
to  bring  the  products  to  the  markets.     Suci 
investments  and  operations  do  not  take  valii. 
away  from  the  oil-producing  countries;  the 
give  value  to  the  resources  of  these  countrie 
We  exi->ect  to  receive  some  reward   for  ov.. 
money  and  our  efforts  invested  in  the  process 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  value  created  is  p.- 
to   the   governments,    the   workers,    and    V:. 
suppliers  in  the  developing  countries.     AU' 
the  story  is  similar  with  foreign  exchang. 
We  do  not  remit  foreign  exchange  from  tl 
developing  countries;  rather  we  generate  for 
eign  exchange  tlirough  sales  in  the  markei 
of  the  developed  countries  and  we  remit  tli 
bulk   of   this   exchange    into    the    developi; 
countries. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  refrain  froi; 
adding  that  it  was  the  private  oil  companie 
both  United  States  and  foreign,  tliat  firf 
recognized  the  potential  of  petroleum  an. 
created  an  international  industry  whi  . 
could  provide  the  enormous  volumes  of  lo-..  - 
cost  energy  that  are  so  vital  to  the  econonr 
development  of  both  producing  and  consu;:. 
ing   nations. 

In   the    petroleum    business,   as    in    otli 
businesses,    the    main    contribution    of    tl:. 
private  investor  to  the  development  of  n.v 
tions  is  the  imaginative  conduct  of  his  o\v; 
business.    But  if  he  is  to  make  that  contribr, 
tion  he  must  be  allowed  to  open  his  store  ir 
the  first  place.     If  private  investment  is  1< 
have  its  deserved  future  in  the  communis, 
of  nations,  an  appreciation  of  this  fact  mu.<-- 
come    to    permeate    business,    academic    ai. 
official  thinking  on  the  subject. 

I  realize  that  a  long-range  task  of  educ- 
tion lies  ahead  and  that  many  channels  mu.v 
be  used.  Among  these  I  attach  great  in; 
poruance  to  the  programs  of  thebusinc: 
school  in  training  foreign  students,  both  i 
Cambridge  and  through  the  new  oversc. 
program.  I  also  place  great  stress  on  tii 
views  of  those  Americans  who  help  to  shap 
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U.S.  foreign  economic  policies  and  who  deal 
with  foreign  officials  on  a  government-to- 
government  basis.  And,  let  me  add,  I  con- 
sider it  most  important  that  the  business 
community  should  give  constant  attention 
to  the  maimer  in  which  American  business- 
men conduct  themselves  abroad.  Let  us 
hope  that,  through  the  combination  of  all 
such  efforts,  the  great  potential  of  American 
private  investment  will  be  put  to  work  more 
and  more  in  the  service  of  the  development 
of  nations. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  interest  and  experience 
that  many  of  you  have  In  this  subject,  I 
would  be  glad  to  pursue  the  subject  fvirther 
on  an  informal  basis  with  any  of  you  who 
may  be  so  inclined. 

Thank  you. 


Comprehensiye  County  Planning  and 
Investment  in  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN   THE   SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  14, 1965 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  diu'ing 
the  recent  "Public  Land  Management 
Congress"  of  the  National  Association  of 
Covmties,  in  Reno,  Nev.,  one  of  the  out- 
standing papers  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Neil  Pfulb,  director  of  the  San  Bernar- 
dino County  Planning  Commission, 
County  of  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  Mr. 
Pfulb's  address  to  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Pfulb's  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comprehensive  County   Planning   and   In- 
vestment  IN    Tomorrow 
(By  Nell  B.  Pfulb,  director,  County  Planning 

Commission,  San  Bernardino  County.  San 

Bernardino,  Calif.) 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  various  speakers 
on  the  program  today,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
quite  properly  there  is  an  underlying  theme 
which  is  consistent  throughout  all  of  the 
talks  and  that  the  speakers  are  conveying 
this  theme  to  you  in  many  different  ways. 
This  reminds  me  of  the  story  about  the  little 
boy  that  went  to  Sunday  school  and  upon 
returning,  he  was  asked  by  his  mother,  "Well, 
what  did  you  learn  in  Sunday  school  today?" 
Little  Johnny  said,  "Well,  our  teacher  told  us 
about  when  God  sent  Moses  behind  the  en- 
emy lines  to  rescue  the  Israelites  from  the 
Egyptians,  and  when  they  came  to  the  Red 
Sea,  Moses  called  for  engineers  to  build  a 
pontoon  bridge.  After  they  had  all  crossed, 
they  looked  back  and  saw  the  Egyptian  tanks 
coming.  Quick  as  a  flash,  Moses  radioed 
headquarters  on  his  walkie-talkie  to  send 
bombers  to  blow  up  the  bridge  and  save  the 
Israelites."  Johnny's  mother  exclaimed,  "Are 
you  sure  this  is  what  your  teacher  told  you?" 
•Well,"  Johnny  said,  "Not  exactly,  but  if  I 
told  it  her  way,  you'd  never  believe  It."  So, 
there  are  many  ways  to  tell  a  story  and  the 
particular  assignment  given  to  me  is  to  talk 
about  planning  as  an  investment  in  tomor- 
row. 

basic   nature   of  investments 

We  are  told  that  today,  more  Americans 
own  a  larger  portion  of  American  industry 
than  ever  before.  Investment  is  no  longer 
practiced  only  by  the  wealthy.     The  basic 


nature  of  investment,  however,  has  not 
changed.  There  must  be  first  an  expendi- 
ture before  there  can  be  dividendfi.  Such 
is  the  natiure  of  planning  as  an  investment. 
The  expenditure  may  not  necessarily  always 
be  money;  it  may  only  be  an  effort  or  time. 
The  profit,  also,  Is  not  always  expressed  in 
dollars.  It  may  be  in  the  nature  of  improved 
environment. 

Many  investment  counselors  advise  a 
three-point  system:  One,  select  carefully; 
two,  budget  a  reasonable  amount  in  rela- 
tion to  income;  and  three,  make  regular 
purchases. 

Let's  apply  this  advice  to  the  planning 
program  in  your  area  or  in  any  county. 
The  first  point — "select  carefully."  In 
choosig  the  goals  for  a  planning  program, 
in  most  western  counties,  the  variety  of 
needs  and  the  pressures  for  planning  serv- 
ices are  so  intense  that  there  is  danger  that 
the  major  investment  will  not  be  in  plan- 
ning at  all,  but  in  short-term  problem  solv- 
ing. The  major  expenditure  can  be  spent 
in  jumping  from  one  hotspot  to  the  other, 
while  the  opportunities  for  good  planning 
Investment  are  Ignored. 

ESTABLISH    PRIORITIES 

There  are  usually  more  planning  projects 
than  there  is  staff  to  conduct  them.  A 
conscious  effort  should,  therefore,  be  made 
to  select  and  establish  priorities  on  those 
planning  functions  which  will  produce  the 
greatest  profit  or  dividends  for  your  county. 

In  the  investment  field,  the  competition 
for  the  wage  earners'  investment  dollar  is 
very  intense.  Many  exciting  opportunities 
are  presented.  Yet  it  is  basic  to  our  system 
that  the  individual  investor  will  choose 
where  to  put  his  dollar. 

Today,  the  counties  are  In  the  position  of 
being  urged  and  even  pressured  into  plan- 
ning projects  of  many  different  kinds.  Plan- 
ning and  planners  have  never  been  in  great- 
er demand.  But,  just  as  the  individual 
should  choose  his  own  investment,  so  should 
the  counties  clearly  state  their  Intention  and 
their  right  to  choose  what  they  consider  to 
be  the  most  pressing  and  promising  area  in 
which  their  planning  investment  is  to  be 
spent. 

BtDGET    RE.XSONABLE    AMOUNT       INVEST 
REGULARLY 

Returning  to  the  advice  of  the  investment 
counselor,  "Budget  a  reasonable  amount  in 
relation  to  income  and  invest  regularly." 
The  trend  in  expenditure  for  planning  con- 
tinues to  rise  for  cities,  counties  and  com- 
bined agencies. 

A  recent  survey  showed  that  cities  are  up 
2.6  percent,  counties  are  up  10.7  percent  and 
combined  agencies'  expenditures  are  up  14.3 
percent.  The  median  expenditure  in  1964, 
in  all  counties  surveyed,  was  about  33  cents 
per  capita,  or  in  other  words,  just  a  little 
over  $1  per  family. 

Tills  appears  to  be  a  favorable  picture, 
nationwide,  so  far  as  investment  in  planning 
Is  concerned,  but  I  submit  that  you  cannot 
always  measure  the  effort  In  planning  in 
terms  of  dollars.  It  can  also  be  measured 
in  the  time  spent  by  your  boards,  your  plan- 
ing commissions  and  the  effort  that  they 
make  in  truly  comprehensive  planning  pro- 
grams. It  can  also  be  measured  in  the  fre- 
quency with  which  planning  matters  are 
presented  at  civic  and  social  organizations 
and  it  can  be  measured  by  the  frequency 
with  which  planning  projects  are  construc- 
tively presented  in  the  local  newspapers. 

These  are  simply  Indicators.  They  drama- 
tize that  planning  is  a  process  involving 
many  people.  They  illustrate  that  planning 
means  going  through  a  number  of  steps  to 
reach  a  goal.  The  results,  of  course,  are  that 
if  planning  investment  exists,  it  pays  div- 
idends, or  in  other  words,  it  achieves  gotils. 
Some  of  these  goals  wlU  result,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  in  dollars  saved,  and  others  can- 
not be  measured  In  dollars. 


A  FEW  EXAMPLES 

A  few  examples,  I  believe,  are  appropriate. 
A  particular  county  long  noted  for  its  beau- 
tiful scenery,  but  now  vmdergolng  extensive 
urbanization  has  been  successful  in  acquir- 
ing extensive  scenic  easements  which  will 
preserve  some  of  the  most  beautiful  views 
in  that  area.  This  was  a  direct  result  of  a 
planning  effort.  This  effort  had  brought 
community  support  and  It  will  continue  now 
to  pay  dividends  to  many  generations  In  that 
county. 

Another  county  recognized  a  particularly 
fine  agricultural  area  and  soane  10  years  ago 
or  more,  took  steps  to  protect  it  by  exclusive 
agricultural  zoning.  By  refusing  to  permit 
encroachment  into  this  area,  by  steadfastly 
resisting  the  pressures  to  rezone,  that  county 
has  now  preserved  an  area  which  Is  being 
develoi>ed  by  dairies  and  other  agricultural 
activities  which  produce  a  tremendous  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  county  without  demand- 
ing high-cost  Government  services.  In  addi- 
tion, they  have  saved  an  open  space  which 
has  value  in  that  it  separates  urban  areas 
and  helps  give  comntunity  identity.  This 
value,  of  course,  cannot  be  measured  in 
dollars. 

In  another  case,  a  county  had  a  particu- 
larly fine  freeway  planning  program  and 
through  their  advance  planning,  they  have 
been  successful  in  gaining  the  6uppc»-t  of 
communities  affected  by  these  routes.  Their 
planning  prc^ram  attempted  to  select  routes 
which  would  have  the  least  detrimental  effect 
on  the  local  communities.  They  have  now 
been  successful  and  the  State  has  selected 
the  routes  which  were  recommended  pri- 
marily through  a  local  planning  program. 
In  this  way,  local  communities  have  expressed 
themselves  In  the  most  forceful  way  concern- 
ing the  route  of  freeways  through  their  areas. 

In  another  case,  a  county  through  ade- 
quate advance  planning  encouraged  the  con- 
solidation of  separate  sanitation  districts, 
thus  eliminating  the  need  for  numerotis  sep- 
arate sewer  plants,  permitting  a  more  effi- 
cient and  economical  single  plant  to  serve 
the  area.  An  advance  planning  program  for 
schools  in  one  county  was  carried  out  with 
the  close  cooperation  of  the  planning  depart- 
ment and  the  school  districts.  The  fact  that 
a  well  thought  out  plan  was  adopted  and 
published  in  attractive  brochure  form  re- 
sulted in  a  savings  to  many  school  districts 
in  the  cost  of  purchasing  the  sites.  But 
probably  more  Important,  the  location  of  the 
sites  were  better  related  to  the  population 
they  served.  Thus,  the  added  benefits  of 
convenience  were  a  dividend  of  planning. 

HIGHWAY    AND   PUBLIC    WORKS   PLANNING 

Probably  the  most  widely  publicized  and 
practiced  advance  planning  Is  In  connection 
with  highways.  All  levels  of  go\-ernment  are 
involved  in  this  type  of  advance  planning. 
Most  everyone  is  familiar  with  It,  so  I  will  not 
give  examples.  I  would  like  to  say,  however, 
that  in  many  jurisdictions,  the  value  of  the 
rights-of-way  which  have  been  received  from 
subdividers  and  developers  as  a  result  of  hav- 
ing a  formal  comprehensive  highway  plan 
would  probably  pay  for  the  entire  budget  of 
the  planning  department. 

Public  works  planning  has  been  empha- 
sized in  some  jurisdictions  where  all  requests 
for  capital  projects  must  be  submitted  for 
review  and  recommendation.  Where  suffi- 
cient time  and  study  has  been  given  to  a 
capital  Improvement  program,  this  type  of 
review  helps  keep  public  Improvements  on  a 
priority  basis,  related  to  need,  and  coordi- 
nated with  other  elements  of  the  public  im- 
provement program. 

Such  a  clearinghouse  procedure  can  help 
eliminate  conflicting  and  overlapping  Im- 
provements. In  addition,  if  this  review  Is 
related  to  a  well-developed  general  compre- 
hensive plan  In  the  county,  such  projects  can 
be  properly  related  to  population  growth  and 
changes  in  land  use. 
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SPECIAL  DIVIDEND  FROM  GOOD  COUNTY  PLANNING 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  mention  a  dividend 
of  planning  which  Is  of  particular  relevance 
to  this  conference.  An  active  planning  pro- 
gram Is  necessary  to  retain  at  each  level  of 
government  that  decisionmaking  authority 
which  Is  most  appropriate  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems facing  that  particular  level. 

Today,  we  frequently  see  and  hear  about 
the  encroachment  of  high  levels  of  govern- 
ment into  the  decisionmaking  powers  of 
lower  levels.  I  believe,  however,  it  is  neces- 
saiy  that  we  recognize  the  interdependence 
of  the  different  levels  of  government,  and 
that  the  legitimate  functions  of  each  level 
cannot  properly  be  carried  out  unless  there 
Is  mutual  reliance  upon  one  another. 

Thus.  If  any  level  fails  to  perform  a 
vacuum  Is  created,  and  Just  as  nature  abhors 
a  vacuum,  so  does  government.  Believe  me. 
if  there  Is  a  vacuum,  it  will  be  filled,  and 
probably  by  the  next  higher  level  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Lefs  take  a  specific  example.  San  Ber- 
nardino County  recently  participated  in  a 
transportation  planning  study.  The  study 
area  covered  portions  of  5  counties  and 
over  100  cities.  We  know  that  the  future 
transportation  needs  in  this  area  will  be 
dependent  upon  future  distribution  of  people 
and  how  they  use  the  land. 

The  whole  basis  of  the  study  was  depend- 
ent upon  reliable  land  use  Information 
Each  JuriBdlctlon,  therefore,  was  asked  to 
furnish  Information  on  existing  and  future 
land  use  and  population.  Now,  those  Juris- 
dictions who  had  done  their  homework,  those 
who  had  prepared  plans,  were  able  to  submit 
information  which  represented  decisions 
made  at  the  local  level. 

In  cases  where  a  Jurisdiction  had  no  plan 
It  was  necessary  that  the  hieher  level  of 
government  produce  the  information  and 
m.'.ke  certain  decisions. 

The  Important  thing  here  Is  that  where 
local  governments  were  able  to  perform  and 
Where  they  did  perform,  their  decisions  were 
accepted.  But  where  there  was  no  perform- 
ance, decisions  had  to  be  made  by  the  next 
h.gher  level  of  government. 

A    HEALTHY    SIGN 

In  some  cases,  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  concerning  Itself  with  local 
decisions  is  actually  a  healthy  sign  Too 
often  in  the  past.  State  and  Federal  pro- 
grams and  policies  were  designed,  disregard- 
ing their  effect  on  local  problems. 

The  purpose  of  this  Conference  and  the 

participation    shown    here    between    Federal 

and  local  government  is  a  significant  con- 

n^i!°"  ,*°  understanding   needed  between 

all  Federal  agencies  and  local  government. 

Nrw    FEDERAL    REGULATIONS 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean.  I  refer  to  a 
document  Just  received  in  my  office  within 
the  past  several  weeks.  This  document  sets 
out  the  proposed  new  Federal  regulat'ons  to 
establish  basic  policy  in  the  Department  of 
luterior  for  the  disposition  and  management 
for  multiple-use  lands,  and  other  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  sale  and  disposal  of  lands 
wh  ch  are  required  for  the  orderly  growth 
and  development  of  a  community,  i  would 
like  to  quote  certain  sections  from  this  pro- 
posed regulation: 

'•1725.2  Disposal  policy:  Public  lands  will 
be  transferred  out  of  Federal  ownership  in 
the  most  efficient  manner  possible  This 
wul  be  accomplished  by  the  following  pro- 

"(a)  Encouragement  and  assistance  will 
be  e.xt«nded  to  State,  county,  and  other  local 
e°^;"J^^is  in  master  planning  and  zoning 
(b)  Participation  of  the  public  and  con- 
sultation With  local  government  will  be 
Invited  in  the  formulation  of  plans  for  trans- 
fers of  public  lands.  Retention  and  man- 
agement  clafislflcation  under  this  act  will 
expire  on  June  30.  1969,  except  as  otherwise 
provided. 


"2410.1-3  DispKJsal  classification  criteria: 
(a)  (3)  After  it  is  found  that  the  lands  are 
needed  for  the  orderly  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  a  community,  or  are  chiefly  valuable 
for  residential,  commercial,  agricultural.  In- 
dustrial, or  public  lises  or  development,  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  criteria  which 
follow  to  determine  under  what  law  or  laws 
the  lands  will  be  classified  and  disposed  of 
An  important  consideration  for  this  purpose 
will  be  whether  local  zoning  officials  have 
sufficient  authority  to  prescribe  the  terms 
and  conditions  for  all  uses  of  private  lands 
in  the  area  and  to  enforce  those  terms  and 
conditions,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not 
the  zoning  officials  actually  have  exercised 
their  authority. 

"(b)  Additional  criteria  for  classification 
of  lands  required  for  the  orderly  growth  and 
development  of  a  community. 

"1.  To  be  required  for  the  orderly  growth 
and  development  of  a  community,  it  must  be 
anticipated  that  the  community  will  expand 
to  embrace  the  lands  within  15  years. 

"2.  Lands  determined  to  be  required  for 
the  orderly  growth  and  development  of  a 
community  may  be  classified  for  sale  pursu- 
ant to  the  Public  Land  Sale  Act  of  September 
19.  1964  (78  Stat.  988;  43  U.S.C.  1421-1427). 
if  (1)  zoning  regulations  are  in  effect  and  (ii)' 
local  governmental  master  plans  have  been 
adopted. 

"3.  Lands  determined  to  be  required  for 
the  orderly  growth  and  develooment  of  a 
commimlty  may  be  classified  for  disposal  un- 
der any  appropriate  law  other  than  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Sale  Act  of  September  19  1964  (78 
Stat.  988;  43  U.S.C.  1421-1427) .  if  the  disposal 
under  such  other  authoritv  would  be  con- 
sistent with  local  master  pL-.ns.  or  in  the 
absence  of  such  plans,  with  the  views  of  local 
government  authorities." 

A  WILLING  AW.\REHE3S 

These  quotations  are  jtist  samples  from  the 
proposed  regulations.  Similar  paragraphs 
are  to  be  found  in  other  portions  of  the  regu- 
lations. These  paragraphs  and  many  others 
reveal  an  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  that  their  management  policies 
affect  local  government,  and  that  they  are 
willmg  to  be  guided  by  the  opinions  of  Ioc?l 
government. 

AN      INVrrATION     FOR     COVNTT     LEADERSHIP 

These  regulations  are  an  invitation  to  us 
to  exercise  our  authority  for  planning  If  we 
choose  not  to  do  so.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
at  the  county  level  can  criticiire  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  or  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement if  they  devise  their  o\\-n  methods  to 
nil  the  vacuum. 
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planning  should  express  goals  which  are 
within  the  realm  of  feasibility.  Again  this 
does  not  mean  that  our  plans  should  be  de- 
void of  Idealism.  It  does,  however,  mean 
that  If  planning  is  worthwhile  at  all  it  must 
produce  and  attain  goals. 

Planning  is  like  any  investment,  so,  "select 
carefully,  budget  a  reasonable  amount,  and 
invest  it  regularly." 

Thank  you. 


CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  let  me  paraphrase  an  often- 
heard  quotation.  "Politics  is  the  art  of  ac- 
complishing the  possible."  Most  of  you  here 
are  very  familiar  with  this  political  process 
Paraphrasing  this  m  terms  of  planning  I 
would  say  that,  "planning  is  the  art  of  e.\- 
pressing  tlie  accomplishable."  This  mav  not 
be  a  grammatic  statement,  but  it  does  express 
two  thoughts  which  I  sincerely  believe  should 
be  basic  to  county  planning  or  anv  form  of 
planning. 

One,  it  accepts  planning  a£  nn  art  not  an 
exa«t  science.  This  does  not  mean  that 
pUiining  should  not  be  b.ise<J  on  research 
I  acknowledge  the  necessity  for  research  for 
data  gathering  of  factual  information  I 
admit  to  the  usefulness  of  the  new  com- 
plicated computer  methods  and  mathemat- 
ical models  now  being  produced.  But  Just  as 
I  personally  don't  like  to  play  blackjack  with 
one  of  these  mechanical  blackjack  machines 
they  now  have  in  the  casnios  here  in  Reno 
I  personally  believe  that  planning  decisions 
affecting  the  life  and  char.^cter  of  a  com- 
munity should  be  left  finally  to  human 
Judgment. 

Second  the  phrase,  "expressing  the  accom- 
plishable, *    conveys    the    thought    that    our 


International  Executive  Service  Corps 
Underway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker  an- 
other  significant  step  has  been  taken  by 
American  private  enterprise  with  the 
help  of  the  foreign  aid  program  to  pro- 
mote economic  development  abroad 
This  month  the  newly  formed  Interna- 
tional Executive  Service  Corps  (lESC) 
signed  its  first  country  agreement  to 
undertake  projects  to  Improve  business 
and  managerial  techniques  with  Pan- 
ama. President  Marco  A.  Robles  signed 
on  behalf  of  Panama  at  the  ceremony 
in  the  Presidential  Palace.  Panama  Citv 
and  representing  the  lESC  were  David 
Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
Omer  C.  Lunsford,  lESC  representative 
m  Panama. 

The  corps  is  a  nonprofit,  private  cor- 
poration foi-med  by  leading  American 
businessmen  whose  purpose  is  to  recruit 
American  business  executives  to  work  on 
a  short-term  basis  with  the  private  sec- 
tor of  the  less-developed  countries.  The 
lESC  hopes  to  relieve  the  shortage  of 
skilled  executives  and  management  lead- 
ership which  presently  limits  the  growth 
of  industrial  enterprises  in  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment encouraged  the  formation  of  the 
lESC  and  provided  the  initial  planning 
and  financial  support  to  get  it  underway 
although  the  direction  and  control  comes 
wholly  from  the  private  sector. 

The  lESC  has  now  initiated  prelimi- 
nai-y  surveys  or  active  projects  in  eight 
countries:  Panama.  Costa  Rica,  Peru 
Colombia,  Brazil,  Taiwan,  Iran,  and 
Pakistan.  In  Panama,  executives  are  at 
work  on  three  projects,  including  assist- 
ance to  a  general  engineering  and  alumi- 
num m.anufacturing  firm,  and  three 
more  are  under  consideration,  in  Peru 
where  there  is  a  meat  shortage,  an  lESC 
executive  is  studying  possibilities  of  mar- 
keting whale  meat.  In  Colombia,  an- 
other execuitve  is  working  with  a  general 
construction  company,  and  in  Brazil 
lESC  is  preparing  to  cooperate  in  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Industries  to  increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  small  businesses. 

The  great  acceptance  of  the  corps  both 
at  home  and  abroad  is  a  credit  to  private 
American  initiative  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  less  fortunate  countries.  It 
is  also  an  important  indication  of  the 
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wider  private  involvement  in  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  aid  recipient  nations 
which  is  being  strongly  encouraged  by 
our  Government. 


Gullible  "Peace"  Professors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOT.TH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  14,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Columbia  Record,  of  Columbia.  S.C,  has 
published  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
pacifist  professors  who  are  demonstrat- 
ing and  advertising  for  a  sellout  in  Viet- 
nam. The  editorial  is  entitled  "Gullible 
Peace'  Professors.''  and  it  was  published 
in  the  May  12,  1965,  issue.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record, 

May  12,  19651 

Gullible   "Peace"  Professors 

Most  college  freshmen  are  taught  some- 
thing of  argument  and  logic.  If  they  are 
well  taught  they  learn  to  distinguish  argu- 
ment {an  attempt  to  influence  belief  or  ac- 
tion) from  exposition  (an  attempt  to 
clarify).  They  also  should  learn  something 
.xbout  evaluating  argumeiit.  including  the 
.'cquisition  of  the  ability  to  detect  sweeping 
generalizations,  forced  analogies,  forced 
c.isual  relationships,  and  the  utilization  of 
!;onrepresentive  facts. 

If  the  freshman  is  well  taught,  he  learn.?. 

In  his  address  of  April  23  before  the 
^me.'-ican  Society  of  International  Law.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  referred  to  some  pro- 
lessional  critics  of  the  administration's  Viet- 
namese policy  for  talking  "nonsense  about 
the  nature  of  the  struggle."  He  said,  "I 
sometimes  wonder  at  the  gullibility  of  edu- 
cated njen  and  the  stubborn  disregard  of 
plain  facts  by  men  who  are  supposed  to  be 
helping  our  young  to  learn — especially  to 
:e.;rn  how,  to  think." 

Tlie  Secretary's  criticism  was  well  taken 
then — and  now. 

Answering  Rusk,  a  portion  of  the  academic 
community  in  the  Boston  area  purchased  a 
f6,500  advertisement  to  defend  themselves. 
.•\nd  in  their  defense,  they  reinforced  the 
public  evidence  of  their  "gullibility"  as  "edti- 
t.ued  men."  As  educators  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  teaching  the  young  how  to 
think,  they  disregarded  plain  facts — anew. 

A.stonishlngly.  they  distort  the  facts  of  the 
Geneva  agreement,  its  postltide.  and  prelude. 
to  make  the  United  States  and  Saigon  guilty 
parties.  How  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  holy 
m  honest  intellectual  inquiry  they  could 
ciiregard  the  violations  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
tnent  by  the  signatory  Hanoi  regime,  we  can- 
not understand.  Hanoi  has  not  now.  and 
liiid  not  then,  any  legal  basis  for  its  ag- 
gressive actions  in  South  Vietnam,  where 
the  Vietcong  are  its  agents. 

How  these  campus  intellectuals  can  um- 
brella the  truth  and  accuse  our  own  Nation 
■!  intervention  without  even  the  smallest 
acknowledgment  of  the  post-Geneva  develop- 
tiients.  Including  the  Invitation  of  the  South 
Vietnamese,   we  cannot   known. 

How  in  the  name  of  intellecetual  honesty 
the  professors  can  blithely  refer  to  a  "mace- 
rated Indochina"  without  careful  condemna- 
tion of  the  calculated  campaign  of  Commu- 


nist subversion  against  established  govern- 
ments, we  cannot  fathom. 

And  how,  after  the  patient  and  deliberate 
discussions  of  months  and  years,  the  profes- 
sors can  still  refer  to  "the  rebel  forces  in 
the  civil  war"  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 
For  years  now,  under  Presidents  Eisenhower. 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson,  spokesmen  for  the 
Department  of  State  have  been  reiterating 
the  truth  about  "the  nature  of  the  strug- 
gle" in  Vietnam. 

Ex.unple:  3  years  ago,  on  April  30.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  George  Ball  said  in  De- 
troit: "Let  us  at  this  point  dispel  a  few 
myths.  The  struggle  in  South  Vietnam 
today  IS  not  a  local  civil  war.  It  is  a  care- 
fully planned  and  mounted  campaign  of  sub- 
version and  insurgency — equipped  and  di- 
rected from  Hanoi,  Consider,  for  example, 
what  the  Vietcong  is  attempting  to  destroy. 
Its  targets  are  the  very  symbols  of  economic 
progress — schools,  hospitals,  first  aid  sta- 
tions, malaria  eradication  teams,  and  the 
transport   system."' 

Still,  the  professors  cHng  to  the  myth  of  a 
"civil  war." 

Secretary  Rusk  is  quite  right.  These  pro- 
fessors are  gullible:  they  stubbornly  disre- 
gard plain  facts.  No  one  questions  their 
loyalty,  despite  their  fantasies,  but  one  can 
question — along  with  the  Secretary  how 
they  are  teaching  the  freshman  to  think. 


Our  Ambassador  of  Good  Will 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  good  work  which  our  young  citizens 
accomplish  is  frequently  overlooked  in 
the  stress  and  strain  of  our  days.  I  am 
callin,g  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  people  of  our  50  States  the  splen- 
did good-neighbor  policy  carried  on  by 
one  of  my  young  citizens  with  the  coop- 
eration of  Mrs.  Sharlene  Garfield,  a 
third-grade  .teacher  in  the  Thorp  School 
which  is  the  Second  District,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent. 

Miss  Elea  Kay  Radley  is  the  sister  of 
a  member  of  the  Peace  Corps  who  lost 
his  life  in  a  plane  crash  in  Colombia. 
Elena  followed  her  brother  into  the 
Peace  Corps  and  as  her  letter,  which 
was  published  in  the  Daily  Calumet,  in- 
dicates, she  is  an  ambassador  of  good 
Will  serving  in  Colombia,  teaching  and 
bringing  the  message  of  our  country  to 
the  children  of  Colombia  and  to  the 
adult  .^  who  might  otherwise  regard  them- 
selves as  outcasts. 

The  article  follows: 

Write  Volv.vtef?. 

(Editor's  Note. — Elena  Kay  Rad'.ev  will  fin- 
ish l\er  2  years  in  the  PeaceCorps  this  sum- 
mer She  graduated  from  Bryn  Mawr  gram- 
mar school  and  South  Shore  High  School. 
She  majored  in  American  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  graduating  in  1960. 

(That  year  she  entered  the  Peace  Corps  and 
was  assigned  to  Colombia,  South  America, 
where  .-^he  works  on  an  educational  television 
project  with  the  Colombian  Ministry  of 
Education.  "In  her  spare  time"  she  began 
a  project  of  her  own,  teaching  prisoners  in 
the  Colombian  Jails  how  to  read  and  write. 
As  a  result  of  her  work,  there  have  been 
many  reforms  made  In   the   Colombian   jail 


system  and  she  has   received  wide  acclaim 
for  her  work.) 

The  third-grade  students  of  room  203  of 
the  J.  N.  Thorp  Grammar  School  have  a 
Peace  Corps  pen  pal  in  Colombia— Elena  Kay 
Radley.    " 

Mrs.  Sharlene  Garfield,  third-grade  teacher, 
encourages  the  children  to  correspond  with 
Miss  Radley. 

Mrs.  Marlon  Skoronski.  principal  of  Thorp, 
decided  to  share  this  letter  from  Miss  Rad- 
ley with  readers  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Cal- 
umet. 

Dear  Third -Graders:  I  was  very  happy  to 
receive  your  letters.  Yo'u  all  write  very  well 
and  your  spelling  is  also  excellent.  It  was 
nice  to  know  that  the  schoolchUdren  back  in 
Chicago  are  interested  in  knowing  about  life 
m  Colombia.  The  schoolchUdren  here  are 
not  as  fortunate  as  you  are.  They  do  not 
have  readers  or  spellers  or  any  kind  of  work- 
book. 

They  also  do  not  have  crayons  or  paints 

or  any  of  the  things  you  use  in  art  class 

like  paste,  scissors,  glue.  The  only  things 
these  children  have  are  a  pencU  and  a  smaU 
notebook.  Because  there  are  no  textbooks 
the  teacher  has  to  read  all  the  lessons  to  the 
children  while  they  copy  them  in  their  note- 
books, -niey  do  not  have  gym  teachers  or 
music  teachers.  Their  classrooms  are  crowd- 
ed and  dark,  and  many  of  the  children  sit 
on  the  floor.  They  go  to  school  from  8  to 
11  a.m.  and  2  to  5  p.m. 

They  have  3  hours  at  lunchtlme  so  that 
everyone  can  take  a  nap.  In  Colombia  all 
the  fathers  come  home  to  eat  lunch  with 
the  family,  and  then  everyone  takes  a  nap 
before  they  go  back  to  work  in  the  afternoon 

The  people  of  the  United  States  were  verv 
worried  about  the  children  of  Colombia  be- 
cause we  knew  that  they  did  not  have'  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  a  nice  school  as  you  do 
and  learn  all  the  interesting  things  Mr«: 
Garfield  teaches  you.  So  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  sent  some  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  here  to  help  the  Colombian  peo- 
ple improve  the  grammar  school  education^^l 
system.  They  also  sent  1.500  TV  sets  to  put 
in  the  schools.  Now  the  children  can  learn 
reading,  writing,  geographv.  and  arithmetic 
while  they  watch  television.  The  Colombian 
children  are  very  happy  now.  and  thev  are 
learning  many  new   things. 

These  children  have  never  seen  a  televi- 
sion set  before,  so  they  are  very  proud  to 
have  one  in  their  school,  and  they  are  care- 
ful to  see  that  it  never  gets  broken.  Thev 
are  also  happy  to  know  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  care  about  them  and  have 
sent  so  many  people  to  help  them.  They  see 
that  we  are  not  selfish.  They  see  that  we  ' 
want  to  share  our  knowledge  and  our  money 
with  them.  They  see  that  we  are  worried 
about  our  brothers  in  South  America. 

It  is  very  important  that  all  the  school- 
children in  the  United  States  remember  the 
schoolchildren  in  South  America.  Many  of 
these  children  do  not  have  any  shoes,  "and 
they  never  have  any  milk  to  drink.  But 
they  are  just  like  you.  They  like  to  sing  and 
play  games.  They  have  puppies  and  cats 
that  thej-  take  care  of.  They  love  their  par- 
ents, their  brothers  and  sisters,  their  teach- 
ers, and  their  country.  They  appreciate  the 
help  of  other  people. 

They  are  interested  in  hearing  alxsut  the 
children  in  the  United  States.  We  shoxild  all 
be  very  proud  of  our  country.  The  United 
States  is  trying  to  help  people  all  over  the 
world. 

We  are  trying  to  make  this  a  better  world 
for  everyone,  not  just  for  ourselves.  We 
must  be  thankful  for  all  the  nice  things  we 
have.  But  we  must  never  forget  the  chil- 
dren in  other  countries  who  do  not  have  the 
nice  things.  And  we  must  help  them  to  help 
themselves. 

I  hope  that  Mrs.  Garfield  will  continue  to 
teach  you  all  about  the  people  in  South 
America.    You  are  lucky  to  have  such  a  nice 
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teacher  who  can  tell  you  all  about  lots  of 
different  countries  and  peoples. 

I  hope  that  you  will  all  be  very  good  and 
do  all  your  work  well.  Maybe  someday  you, 
too.  can  go  to  another  country  and  help 
teach  children  Just  like  yourselves. 

Best  regards. 

Miss  Radlitt. 


Invasions  of  Privacy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  V.  LONG 

OF   MISSOUEI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  May  14. 1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  very 
interesting,  current  articles  on  invasions 
of  privacy.  Both  of  the  articles  are  very 
enlightening.  One  was  written  by 
Holmes  Alexander;  the  other  was  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Fleming. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Low-Level    Police    State 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington,  D.C. — Old-fashioned  poli- 
ticians, like  Senator  Edward  V.  Long,  of  Mis- 
souri, who  won  his  first  elective  office  in  1937. 
rj-e  often  equipped  with  hearts  which  don't 
bleed  in  public  but  which  maintain  a  steady 
beat  for  the  rights  of  man. 

When  he  was  a  young  lawyer  back  home. 
Ed  Long  took  a  lot  of  no-fee  cases  for  elderly 
citizens  who  needed  help  in  proving  their 
eligibility  under  the  old  age  assistance  stat- 
ute.s.  When  he  came  to  Washington  by  ap- 
pointment in  1960,  after  serving  as  State  sen- 
ator and  Lieutenant  Governor.  Long  dis- 
covered a  lot  of  other  unimportant  persons 
who  were  eligible  for  protection  and  not 
getting  it. 

The  Constitution  promises  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  shall  be  "secure  in  their  persons, 
homes,  papers,  and  effects."  Long  found  that 
about  1.000  individual  or  businesses  a  year 
were  being  subjected  to  having  their  mail 
Intercepted  by  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
collaboration  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

It  took  Long  a  couple  of  years  to  get 
an  inquiry  launched.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral didn't  answer  the  Senator's  letters.  A 
Cabinet  member  sat  In  Long's  office  and 
vowed  that  no  such  snoping  went  on  in  his 
department — until  Long  proved  him  to  l>e 
wrong.  By  the  fourth  year,  the  Senator  knew 
he  had  a  bigger  subject  than  at  first  ap- 
peared. 

"I'm  convinced."  he  told  me.  "that  this 
Cabinet  officer  really  didn't  know  what  was 
going  on.  I'm  sure  that  Presidents  Kennedy 
find  Johnson  had  no  idea,  either.  But  here 
we  have  the  beginnings  of  a  police  state. 
building  at  the  lower  levels." 

Not  only  were  Federal  underlings  opening 
and  reading  people's  mail,  but  they  were 
tapping  telephones  and  bugging  'rooms. 
Long  has  his  Judiciary  subcommittee  taking 
testimony  and  hearing  e.vcuses  of  the  Fed- 
eral snoopers.  The  hearings  don't  yet  in- 
dicate the  spread  of  the  low-level  espionage 
carried  on  against  the  people  by  what's  sup- 
pored  to  be  their  own  Government.  This 
reporter  made  a  dip  into  data  at  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  find  out  about  the 
dlpiensions  of  the  spying  network. 

There  hasn't  been  a  rundown  on  the  sub- 
ject since  October  1961.     At  that   time  the 


Federal  Government  had  2.374,157  employees 
(now  it  has  2,478,515)  of  whom  31,946  were 
paid,  civilian  Inspectors  in  24  different  fields 
of  Investigation,  Including  one  field  listed 
as  miscellaneous. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  more  in- 
vestigators (10.307)  than  Justice  (9,374). 
Agriculture  (4,739)  has  more  than  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commissicn  (119).  The  miscellane- 
ous category  of  investigators  is  large  (1.467), 
whereas  the  Commerce  Department  is  small 
(25).  The  fields  of  inspection  cover  some- 
thing called  general  investigation  as  well 
as  specific  criminal  investigation.  Tliey  in- 
clude readily  understandable  clasdiiications 
like  Customs  and  Air  Safety,  but  also  a 
classification  listed  as  admeasurement — 
which  the  civil  service  spokesman  I  inter- 
viewed wasn't  able  to  define. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a  Government 
which  supervises  food  and  cjrugs,  wages  and 
hours,  public  housing  and  farm  warehouses, 
and  much  else,  require  a  civilian  army  of 
watchers  to  see  that  the  little  brothers  of 
the  welfare  state  don't  cheat  or  get  cheated. 
But  there's  the  well-known  Bible  story  about 
taking  a  mess  of  pottage  in  trade  for  a  birth- 
right, and  there  are  still  some  of  us  who 
wonder  If  the  gain  of  material  benefits  is 
worth  the  loss  of  personal  liberties. 

Anyhow,  Senator  Long  has  spotted  a  new 
wrinkle  here.  Most  police  states  are  ruled 
at  the  top  by  men  of  strength.  We  are 
developing  one  that  can  be  ruled  from  the 
bottom  by  small  men  who  snoop  in  the 
fog  of  Investigation  on  littje  cats'  feet  of 
anonymity.  I 

[From  This  Week  magazine,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Apr.  25, 1D65] 
No  Secrets  Any  More 
(By  Thomas  J.  Fleaiing) 

"We  are  rapidly  reaching  the  point  where 
the  company  that  hires  a  man  knows  too 
much  about  him,"  says  E.  A,  Butler,  one  of 
America's  foremost  management  consultants. 

"The  proliferation  of  snooping  parapher- 
nalia Is  Increasingly  placing  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  privacy  of  the  Individual  citi- 
zen in  peril,"  says  Senator  a)WABD  V.  Long. 
of  Missoiirl. 

"The  use  of  personality  tests  on  Job-seek- 
ers," says  Thomas  M.  Garrett,  S.J.,  of  Scran- 
ton  University,  "poses  a  growing  danger. 
Employers  have  no  right  to  ask  a  man  not 
merely  to  sell  his  labor,  but  the  inner  secrets 
of  his  being." 

These  three  men  are  all  worried  about  one 
thing:  the  terrifying  loss  of  privacy  in  Amer- 
ican life. 

Sitting  at  home  in  your  apartment  or  in 
your  house,  you  may  scoff:  no  one  Is  invading 
my  privacy.  But  as  you  loll  in  your  assumed 
security,  the  neighbor  next  floor  may  have. 
Just  for  kicks,  attached  a  small  listening  de- 
vice to  his  side  of  your  livi:-g'  room  wall.  Or 
if  you  are  enjoying  your  suburban  patio,  an- 
other neighbor  may  be  aiming  a  gadget  called 
the  "Big  Ear"  at  yoti— picking  up  everv  word 
you  say  from  500  feet  away. 

Either  of  these  electronic  snoopers  can  be 
obt.ained  through  the  mall  by  any  private 
citizen,  for  less  than  $25.  But  let  us  assume 
yoiu-  neighbors  are  not  interested  in  you. 
Suppose,  instead,  you  have  applied  for  a' Job 
with  a  company  that  is  secfurity-conscious 
or  believes  devoutly  in  psychological  testing, 
or  both.  There  are  three  distinct  threats  to 
your  privacy: 

1.  Private  detectives  may  prfcwl  your  neigh- 
borhood, asking  friends  if  thev  have  ever 
seen  you  drunk,  checking  on  your  spending 
habits,  asking  the  milkman  and  hairdresser 
if  your  wife  is  faithful,  snapping  telescopic- 
lens  pictures  of  your  whole  ffemily. 

2.  You  will  be  invited  to  t^alee  a  lie-detector 
test,  in  which  you  will  have  to  dredge  up  and 
confess  every  petty  dl.shonesty  vou  ever  com- 
mitted. 

3.  Next  may  come  a  series  of  psychological 


tests  which  first  assess  your  aptitudes,  and 
then  probe  deeper.  In  search  of  personality 
problems.  Depending  on  the  vagaries  and 
prejudices  of  the  psychologist,  you  may  be 
Judged  to  have  homosexual  tendencies,  be 
labeled  an  introvert,  a  masochist,  any  of  a 
hundred  reputation-wrecking  terms — with- 
out a  chance  to  defend  yourself. 

These  tests  are  not  reserved  for  executives. 
Would-be  milkmen  and  clerks  are  taking 
them.  Some  60  percent  of  all  American  com- 
panies use  them  regularly.  For  the  execu- 
tive, of  course,  the  prying  is  more  Intense. 
He  must  often  submit  to  a  face-to- face  In- 
terview with  the  company  psychologist,  in 
which  his  sex  life,  his  feelings  about  his  wife, 
his  political  opinions  are  explored  In  detail. 
Meanwhile,  more  snoopers  are  asking  for- 
mer employers  about  him  and  Interrogating 
his  college  and  high-school  teachers. 

WIRED    WASHROOMS 

Once  all  these  hurdles  are  cleared,  can  you 
relax  and  feel  Big  Brother  Is  no  longer  watch- 
ing? By  no  means.  In  company  after  com- 
pany, and  in  almost  every  department  of  the 
Government,  electronic  snooping  Is  a  favwlte 
device  of  the  inseciu^  boss,  who  wants  to 
find  out  who  Is  loyal.  Offices  are  bugged, 
phones  are  tapped,  even  washrooms  are  wfred 
for  sound. 

The  bill  for  all  this  is  an  estimated  $1  bil- 
lion a  year. 

The  recent  Senate  investigation  headed  by 
Senator  Long  revealed  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  the  largest  single  customer  for 
electronic  listening  devices — and  this  did  not 
include  any  equipment  ptorchased  by  the 
CIA  and  FBI. 

Long  is  especially  perturbed  by  the  growing 
sophistication  of  the  bugging  devices.  Min- 
iaturization has  reached  the  point  where 
microphones  can  be  concealed  by  a  tie  clasp, 
cuff  links,  a  fountain  pen.  One  tiny  elec- 
tronic ear  snuggles  into  the  base  of  a  stand- 
ard office  stapling  machine.  Even  more 
alarming  are  gadgets  that  can  be  hidden  in  or 
near  your  phone. 

a  bugged  hearing  room 
On  the  first  day  of  his  hearings.  Senator 
Long  dramatized  the  situation  by  hiring  two 
private  eyes,  who  bugged  the  hearing  room. 
After  a  half  hotu-  of  testimony,  the  witness 
opened  his  innocent -looking  attache  case, 
pressed  a  button,  and  a  concealed  tape  re- 
corder played  back  everything  that  had  been 
said. 

Senator  Long  is  worried  about  the  possi- 
bility that  our  electronic  ingenuity  is  moving 
us  closer  and  closer  to  a  1984  police  state". 
As  a  moral  philosopher  and  author  of  "Ethics 
in  Business,"  Father  Garrett  Is  concerned 
about  the  spiritual  Implications  of  privacy 
invasion.  "We  have  tended  to  talk  about 
privacy  as  a  political  right,"  Father  Garrett 
says.  "But  It  Is  also  a  natural  right,  some- 
thing that  flows  from  the  nature  of  man. 
Take  it  away  and  you  have  violated  a  man's 
integrity." 

ONE  SLIP  and  you're  THROUGH 

Management  consultant  Butler  is  aroused 
in  a  more  practical  way.  He  is  convinced 
that  our  mania  for  personal  prying  has 
reached  a  point  of  no  return.  "I  have  rarely 
met  a  creative  executive,  partlcularlv  in  the 
sales  end,  who  was  not  unconventional  in 
some  way. 

"Today.  If  the  company  president  finds  out 
something  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  about 
a  man  during  the  prehiring  investigation  he 
won't  hire  him.  Even  if  he's  broadmlnded 
enough  to  give  him  a  chance,  knowing  some 
secret  of  his  new  employee's  private  life 
makes  the  boss  nervous  and  suspicious.  If 
the  man's  Job  performance  slips,  for  what- 
ever reason,  he  is  fired.  I've  seen  more  com- 
panies lose  more  men  this  way — good  men 
they  needed  and  really  wanted  to  keep." 

Another  problem  seldom  considered  by  the 
higher-ups  who  read  the  reports  is  the  re- 
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liability,  not  of  the  electronic  devices,  but  of 
the  human  reporters. 

Too  many  snoopers'  reports  are  full  of  half- 
baked  Information.  And  under  the  jwesent 
system,  a  vindictive  neighbor  or  former  busi- 
ness associate  can  drop  a  noose  of  vicious 
lies  around  your  neck  and  yx>u  can  only  hope 
that  the  man  reading  the  report  will  detect 
the  odor  of  malice.  In  one  study  of  such  re- 
ports, one  out  of  every  four  was  derogatory 
in  regard  to  a  man's  performance  on  a  pre- 
vious Job — a  grim  Indication  of  how  often 
envy  is  substituted  for  truth. 

All  of  these  investigations — by  private  de- 
tective, electronic  snooper,  and  psychological 
tests — have  one  thing  in  common,  and  that 
is  invasion  of  our  privacy.  Yet,  there  Is  an 
even  greater  danger  to  our  civilization,  aside 
from  that  posed  to  our  civil  liberties,  the 
danger  of  the  reduction  of  everyone  and 
everything  to  mediocrity.  Constant  surveil- 
lance and  psychological  testing  will  Inevit- 
ably tend  to  make  people  keep  daring 
thoughts  and  Ideas  to  themselves  and  stay 
in  the  safe,  dull,  middle  of  the  road. 

DOWN    WITH   DARING 

If  this  should  happen,  we  would  be  turn- 
ing our  backs  on  some  of  our  greatest  Indus- 
trial, technical,  and  scientific  geniuses,  many 
of  whom  have  been  men  with  unorthodox 
opinions  and  Ideas.  No  one  really  knows 
what  makes  a  great  executive,  inventor,  or 
scientist,  and  the  Idea  that  investigation  and 
invasion  of  privacy  will  find  them  certainly 
seems  open  to  doubt.  It's  the  imaginative 
individuals  who  can  create  new  products, 
processes,  and  technology. 

The  solution  to  tihe  snooping  plague  must 
come  from  two  directions.  First,  the  Federal 
Government  must  i>ass  laws  limiting  the  sale 
and  use  of  electronic  bugs,  lie  detectors,  and 
similar  privacy  Invaders  to  law-enforcement 
agencies.  Even  here,  the  courts  must  keep  a 
watchful  eye. 

Second,  businessmen  must  quit  prying 
into  the  minds  and  pasts  of  their  employees. 
They  must  realize  the  ultimate  futility  of 
this  mania — and  stop  it  voluntarily  before 
damage  to  our  national  spirit  becomes  irre- 
parable. 


Prince  Georges  County  Boy  Receives 
Lifesaver  Medal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  11,  1965 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
6  at  the  White  House,  Pi-esi(3ent  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  presented  one  of  American 
Automobile  Association's  gold  lifesaver 
medals  to  James  Raymond  Hendricks. 
Buddy,  as  he  is  known  to  his  friends 
and  family,  was  honored  for  saving  the 
life  of  a  1st  grade  student  who  ran  in 
front  of  an  auto  after  she  accidentally 
knocked  him  down.  He  jumped  to  his 
feet  and  grabbed  the  girl  as  the  auto 
narrowly  missed  both  of  them. 

The  American  Automobile  Association 
has  been  presenting  these  medals  since 
1949  to  members  of  the  school  safety 
patrol  whose  acts  have  saved  the  lives  of 
l>ersons  in  imminent  vehicular  traffic 
danger.  We  have  seen  some  startling 
-statistics  concerning  the  reduction  in  the 
tiaflfic  death  rate  for  children  5  to  14 
\ eais  of  age.  Since  1922  the  traffic  death 
late   for   this   group  has   decreased   to 


nearly  one-half  while  the  death  rate  of 
other  age  groups  has  practically  doubled. 
I  am  certain  that  a  large  amount  of  the 
credit  for  this  achievement  can  go  to 
youngsters  like  Buddy  Hendricks  who 
conscientiously  and  bravely  perform  their 
duties  as  safety  patrol  members. 


"The  Public  Lands— A  Challenge  for  the 
West" — Address  by  James  G.  Stearns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  MURPHY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  14, 1965 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  Public  Land  Management  Congress 
of  the  National  Association  of  Counties. 
Western  Region  District,  which  was  held 
in  Reno,  Nev.,  from  March  30  through 
April  1,  James  G.  Stearns,  president  of 
the  County  Supervisors  Association  of 
California,  delivered  the  keynote  address. 

His  address  was  entitled,  "The  Public 
Lands— A  Challenge  for  the  West."  Be- 
cause of  its  importance,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Public    Lands — A   Challenge    for   the 

West 
(By    James    G.    Stearns,    president,    County 
Supervisors      Association     of     California, 
Modoc  County  supervisor,  Tulelake,  Calif.) 
My  pleasant  duty  this  morning  Is  to  set  the 
stage  for  this  very  significant  meeting  and  to 
preview  what  it  is  designed  to  accomplish. 
To  be  allowed  the  first  lick  in  any  hassle  is  a 
distinct  advantage,  and  I  Intend  to  fvilly  ex- 
ploit   the   opportunity   it   affords.     Nor   did 
anyone  exact  any  promise  from  me  that  re- 
quires me  to  keep  quiet  for  the  balance  of 
the  meeting,  either.     I  find  myself  in  a  very 
favorable  tactical  position  and  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  get  in  that  first  lick. 

We  have  gathered  together  here  from  all 
over  the  United  States  to  discuss  the  public 
land  problems  in  general,  but  with  special 
close  attention  to  the  public  domain,  for 
there  the  winds  of  change  are  blowing  our 
way  for  the  first  time.  More  to  the  point  still. 
we  will  discuss  the  problems  and  opportu- 
nities presented  by  the  first  tentative  offer  of 
a  partnership  to  the  counties  of  the  West  ever 
tendered  by  the  Federal  Government  in  plan- 
ning the  future  use  of  one  of  its  major 
resources,  "your  presence  here  proves  your 
willingness  and  eagerness  to  explore  the  excit- 
ing possibilities  that  this  present  circum- 
stance affords. 

The  public  domain,  as  it  exists  today,  has 
arrived  at  this  point  in  time  through  a  long 
and  very  interesting  series  of  events  too  long 
to  begin  to  document  here.  But  our  system 
of  awarding  land  to  our  citizens  as  a  reward 
for  developing  it.  inherent  in  our  Constitu- 
tion and  carefully  implemented  by  our  Con- 
gress over  the  years,  is  unique  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Under  this  system,  the  Home- 
stead Acts,  the  railroad  grants,  the  grants  to 
Sates,  and  many  others,  modified  beginnings 
in  the  late  19th  century  to  provide  for  reser- 
vations of  lands  for  public  purposes,  such  as 
national  parks  and  national  forests,  the 
United  States  has  become  the  strongest  and 
most  prosperous  Nation  of  all  time.     History 


will  record  the  westward  expansion  of  the 
Original  Thirteen  Colonies  as  one  of  man- 
kind's great  achievements. 

But  in  that  same  period  of  time,  we  have 
seen  the  original  policy  of  wholesale  disposi- 
tion, first  slowed,  and  then  brought  to  a 
halt,  with  the  pendulum  now  swinging  back 
•  toward  reacquisltlon  of  much  of  this  same 
land  by  the  Federal  Government,  for  parks 
and  refuges  and  such. 

CHARTING    THE    FUTURE 

Standing  somewhat  apart  from  these 
events  is  the  land  still  not  permanently 
dedicated  to  any  of  these  purposes  that  we 
call  the  public  domain.  Under  the  steward- 
ship of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Mana^ment  of 
the  Dei>artme(nt  of  the  Interior,  it  still 
amounts  to  almost  a  tenth  of  the  land  area 
of  the  United  States.  The  offer  to  county 
government  to  join  In  charting  the  course  to 
the  future  for  this  land  Is  the  central  sub- 
ject of  this  conference. 

Over  the  years  of  the  last  century.  Con- 
gress has  passed  over  4,000  laws  dealing  with 
the  public  domain.  Each  dealt  with  a  par- 
ticular problem  of  the  day,  and  eacb  served 
its  purpose.  Looking  back.  It  cant  honestly 
be  said  that  a  much  different  course  could 
have  been  followed,  even  realizing  that  the 
end  result  of  such  a  course  had  to  lead  to 
some  sort  of  final  battleground.  For  none  of 
these  laws  ha8»granted  any  sort  of  permanent 
status  to  any  of  the  existing  public  do- 
main— no  tenure  to  its  users  and  no  jxistifl- 
cation  for  major  Investment  for  develoixnent 
by  its  owner,  the  United  States. 

Therefore.  It  became  the  obvious  duty  of 
the  Congress  to  provide  some  sort  of  com- 
mon ground  where  all  the  varied  intereets 
could  reconcile  their  differences.  Last  year, 
under  the  able  and  persistent  leadership  of 
Congressman  Aspinall,  they  did  just  that, 
when  they  set  up  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission.  They  also  passed  several 
interim  bills  to  ease  some  immediate  pres- 
sures and  to  provide  the  Commission  with 
some  additional  experience  In  several  areas 
not  heretofore  thoroughly  explored,  notably 
from  our  point  of  view,  intensive  land  use 
planning. 

BLM    leadership 

The  BLM,  in  the  futherance  of  this  com- 
mon goal,  has  taken  the  leadership  in  going 
one  step  further,  and  has  initiated  a  pilot 
program  In  several  western  counties  of  Joint 
land  use  planning  on  a  fuU  local-Federal 
I>artnership  basis. 

Other  speakers  at  this  conference  are  as- 
signed the  chore  of  explaining  and  debat- 
ing the  present  status  of  this  series  of  events,  . 
but  let  me  point  out  two  rather  alarming 
facts.  With  the  clock  running,  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  is  not  yet 
organized  and  operating,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  not  yet  Imple- 
mented its  very  laudable  study  proposals 
with  the  additional  men  and  money  it  will 
take  to  complete  the  job  in  time  to  be  of 
value.  The  economic  stability  of  nearly 
every  community  and  natural  resource  In- 
dustry in  the  West  is  at  stake,  as  well  as  a 
very  substantial  national  interest,  and  wise, 
well-considered  answers  must  be  provided  to 
some  very  knotty  problems,  and  soon. 

It  will  be  sad,  indeed,  if  the  molasses  that 
is  the  lubricant  of  bureaucracy  Is  allowed  to 
sabotage  this  fine  machinery,  so  honestly 
conceived,  so  meticulously  designed,  and  so 
painstakingly  constructed.  The  penalties 
for  procrastination  are  extreme,  and  they 
are  irrevocable. 

To  illustrate  just  one  important  facet  of 
this  situation,  let  me  draw  this  picture  for 
you:  The  BLM  Is,  and  always  has  been,  one 
of  the  easiest  Federal  agencies  for  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  to  deal  with.  In  their 
present  offer  of  partnership  planning  to  the 
counties,  they  have  gone  further  than  any 
other  similar  group  before  them.  In  heeding 
and  hearing  the  people  whose  property  they 
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manage.  But  because  It  is  that  way  today  1b 
no  guarantee  tbat  It  will  remain  that  way. 
To  prove  It,  let  us  lot*  for  a  moment  at 
another  agency  of  the  Department  oX  the  In- 
terior, the  National  Park  Serylce. 

Founded  by  Congress  to  manage  and  pre- 
serve our  national  parks  and  monuments,  the 
NPS  did  its  Job  admirably  and  well  for  many 
years.  It  became  In  fact  Jtist  what  the 
Congress  Intended,  the  curator  of  our  out- 
door museums  and  the  protector  of  those 
features  of  such  historical,  geological,  and 
vegetative  significance  that  required  the 
most  rigid  policy  of  preservation  and  dis- 
play to  guarantee  their  existence  for  our 
people  far  as  long  as  our  Nation  lasts.  It 
was,  as  It  shoxild  have  been,  above  politics, 
and  Its  very  function  placed  It  in  a  position 
that  was  morally  imassallable.  The  natural 
additions  to  its  system  and  parks  for  many 
years  satisfied  the  minimum  demands  of 
Parkinson's  law  stUl  vrtthln  Its  very  narrow 
design  function,  and  because  It  held  to  Its 
original  purpose  and  performed  its  Job  far 
better  than  anyone  then  expected,  accumu- 
lated over  the  years  a  mountain  of  public 
respect  and  prestige  that  has  no  parallel  In 
our  Government. 

But  In  the  last  two  decades,  from  its 
fortress  of  God  and  motherhood  on  this 
mountain  of  prestige,  the  NPS  has  been 
sending  out  patrols  on  different  missions 
that  was  not  part  of  Its  Job  in  the  beginning. 
It  is  In  the  highway  business,  with  Its  sys- 
tem of  national  parkways.  It  made  a  very 
nearly  successful  raid  on  the  whole  wilder- 
ness system  In  the  national  forests.  It  is 
firmly  in  tlie  outdoor  recreation  business 
with  Its  system  of  national  seashores  and 
recreaUon  areas,  and  Is  expanding  it  rapidly 
with  allies  and  methods  wholly  out  of  keep- 
ing with  its  shining  public  image. 

PROPOSED   NATIONAL  REDWOODS  PARK 

A  current  case  in  point  Is  the  proposal  to 
establish  a  national  redwoods  park  in  north- 
em  California.  Using  the  excuse  of  a  sup- 
posedly threatened  resource,  the  NPS  has 
delivered  a  monumental  insult  to  the  States 
of  Oregon  and  California,  to  several  coast 
counties  in  both  States,  to  the  redwood  tim- 
ber industry,  and  finally  to  the  private  land- 
owners on  a  long  stretch  of  coastline  In 
Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  Counties.  Calif.  Al- 
though more  State  and  county  parks  already 
exist  in  this  area  than  have  ever  been  aimed 
at  preserving  any  other  resources  anyplace, 
although  the  timber  industry  has  volun- 
tarily left  uncut  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
finest  virgin  trees  and  replanted  many  thous- 
ands of  acres  more  of  cutover  land,  mean- 
while paying  taxes  on  the  whole  works,  and 
although  much  of  the  private  land  it  covets 
is  miles  from  any  redwood,  all  these  people 
must  be  thoroughly  discredited  and  held  up 
to  public  view  as  a  threat  to  a  great  resource 
to  accomplish  the  NPS  purpose.  And  strang- 
est of  all.  to  the  people  who  live  there  and 
love  and  know  their  home  country  better 
than  anybody,  the  main  allies  of  the  Park 
Service  are  people  in  the  Enst  whose  princi- 
pal qualification  is  ignorance  of  the  true 
facts. 

All  of  the  planning  and  preparation  for 
ef.tablishmen';  of  the  park  was  done  without 
official  notice  to  the  counties  or  the  people 
whose  land  wa.s  to  be  acquired— they  saw  the 
map  for  the  first  time  in  the  newspaper,  and 
then,  but  not  until  then,  their  "comments 
were  Invited."  It  did  not  need  to  be  done 
that  way.  but  it  wa."?. 

To  the  minds  of  the  locnl  people,  and  to 
mi'ie.  it  fiuther  occurs  that  these  same 
ea.«iterners  are  the  deecendents  of  a  genera- 
tlOii  that  destroyed  its  hardwood  forests,  shot 
the  passenger  pigeon  Into  extinction,  allowed 
market  hunters  to  very  neurly  destroy  the 
migratory  waterfowl  on  the  Atlantic  flywav. 
and  turned  every  river  on  the  eastern"  sea- 
board into  a  sewer. 

So  hear  me  when  I  say  that  today's  cuddly 
kitten  can  very  easily  turn  into  tomorrow's 


nasty  tomcat.  In  accepting  the  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  future  important  deter- 
minations on  the  public  domain  lands  now 
being  offered  us.  we  take  out  the  only  reai 
Insurance  there  that  the  errors  of  omission  of 
today  would  not  become  the  scouts  for 
tomorrow's  bureaucratic  domain. 

TIME  FOR   COTTNTT  ACTIOK 

We  in  the  West  have  always  sought  and 
pleaded  for  this  very  opportunity — this  ap- 
proach has  always  been  the  backbone  of  our 
whole  legislative  program.  Now  we  have  it, 
and  the  time  has  come  for  we  westerners  to 
put  up  or  shut  up  and  to  put  our  money 
where  our  mouth   Is. 

Success  In  this  venture  requires  invest- 
ment and  hard  work,  and  if  we  fall  to  supply 
our  part  of  both,  we  will  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  ourselves.  How  easy  It  would  be 
to  break  up  into  squabbles  among  ourselves, 
and  Uke  a  bunch  of  coyotes  fighting  over  a 
dead  horse,  look  around  and  see  that  the 
buzzards  have  already  picked  the  bones 
clean. 

The  decision  is  now  before  us — ^the  stakes 
are  very  high — so  let  us  proceed  to  act,  and 
to  act  wisely,  and  to  act  at  once,  for  we 
will  not  pass  this  way  again. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   C.VLIFORNI4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  28.  1965 

Mr.  MTLLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cit- 
izenry of  Oakland,  Calif.,  are  extremely 
proud  of  the  Oakland  police  force  and 
Its  efficient  and  respected  chief. 

I  cite  below  an  editorial  from  the  Oak- 
land Tribune  that  appeared  in  the  Mon- 
day, May  10,  edition,  pertaining  to  Chief 
Edward  M.  Toothman  and  an  honor  that 
was  recently  bestowed  on  him  for  the 
fine  work  that  he  has  done: 

A  Deserved  Homor 

The  citation  given  to  Oakland  Police  ChieX 
Edward  M.  Toothman  the  other  day  is  a 
tribute  to  every  man  on  the  force.  The 
Alameda  County  Bar  Association  and  the 
Oakland  Lions  Club  presented  the  chief  its 
Uberty  Bell  Award  for  outstanding  com- 
munity service.  l 

The  presentation  ceremorty  was  part  of 
the  observance  of  Law  Day-U.S.A..  which  this 

year  stressed  the  theme.  "Uphold  the  I^w 

A  Citizen's  First  Duty." 

As  Edgar  B.  Stewart,  former  bar  associa- 
tion president  at  last  year's  dinner,  observed: 
"Oakland  has  had  its  sh  ,re  of  the  demon- 
strations that  are  swooping  the  Nation. 
Toothman  has  taken  his  position  seriou^Iv 
and  filled  it  with  dignity.  He  has  enforced 
the  law  firmly,  fairly  and  wittlout  favoritism 
ajid  he  has  kept  the  peaci'.' 

Those  words  sum  up  what  everv  cirizpn 
expects  from  the  police  department  in  his 
community.  And  the  Oakland  Police  De- 
partment has  lived  up  u^  ihgse  hij^h  st.md- 
r.rds.  We  know  Chief  T>:oihjnan  would  be 
the  first  to  acknowledge  that  the  devotion 
to  duty  and  ju.stice  exhibited  by  his  men  is 
the  major  contributor  to  this  fine  record 

Tlie  award  also  cited  Toothman 's  civic 
achieve.monts.  including  his  work  with  bovs 
cUxos,  as  a  member  of  the  Boy  Scout  Coun- 
cil and  as  chairman  of  the  cancer  fund  drive. 

It  is  :\n  honor  that  Ls  justly  deserved  and 
one  which  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  chief 
and  the  men  in  his  department.  Our  con- 
gratulations. 


The  Stractare  of  Lower  Schools — 
Chapter  II 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF   OONNBCnciTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  nVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
men  have  the  knowledge  and  insight 
necessary  to  fully  understand  any  aspect 
of  Soviet  society  today.  One  of  these 
few  men  is  Mr.  William  Benton,  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  UNESCO. 

Mr.  Benton  has  traveled  to  the  Soviet 
Union  nine  times  since  1955,  his  last 
trip  coming  during  1964.  In  the  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica  Yearbook  for  1965, 
he  has  a  series  of  articles  concerning  ed- 
ucation in  the  U.S.S.R. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  include  the  next 
article  of  this  series  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

The  Structure  op  the  Lower  Schools — 
Chapteb  II 

For  Soviet  boys  and  girls — as  for  their 
counterparts  in  America — schooling  is  tmi- 
versal  and  it  is  compulsory;  to  a  far,  far 
greater  degree  than  in  the  United  States. 
Soviet  primary  and  secondary  education  is 
imiform.  nilteracy,  which  50  years  ago  af- 
flicted more  than  half  the  population  of 
Russia,  has  virtually  disappeared  except 
among  the  old.  A  population  Is  being  pro- 
duced possessed  of  the  mental  tools  for 
rapid  Intellectual  growth. 

The  Soviet  system  is  based  on  the  10-year 
school,  for  ages  7  to  17.  The  first  4  years 
are  described  as  the  primary  grades,  the  next 
3  as  incompleted  secondary,  and  the  last  3 
as  completed  secondary.  The  first  4  years 
were  made  obligatory  in  1930.  The  next  3 
were  made  obligatory  for  urban  children  in 
1949.  Now  it  is  Soviet  policy  to  work  toward 
making  the  10-year  system  compulsory  for 
all. 

So  intensive  are  the  pace  and  pressure  of 
the  Soviet  schools  that  graduation  from  the 
10-year  system  represents  a  masterv  of  sub- 
ject matter — and  often  of  very  difficult  sub- 
ject matter — at  least  equivalent  to,  and 
probably  much  greater  than,  the  level  of  the 
better  Am^erican  12-year  elementary-high 
schools. 

However.  Soviet  primary  and  secondary 
education  is  today  in  a  state  of  flux.  In 
1958  an  11th  year  was  planned  to  be  tacked 
onto  the  schools  (to  be  made  universal  in 
1965)  in  order  to  give  students  more  work 
experience.  Students  in  the  last  2  years  of 
secondary  school  were  to  spend  2 "days  a 
week  in  productive  work.  The  time  devoted 
to  polytechnical  subjects  at  all  levels  in 
school  was  increased. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  changed  its 
mind  after  a  mere  4  or  5  years  of  experimen- 
tation. It  is  willing  to  confess  its  mistakes. 
It  announced  in  August  1964  a  reduction  of 
the  11-year  system  back  to  10  j-ears. 

The  problem  has  been  how  to  recoJicilc 
the  importance  of  manual  work  with  the 
cdMcational  eoals.  Manual  work  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  education  has  always  been 
6tres.sed  in    Communist  Ideology.'    "in    i95b 

'Marx  in  "Das  Kapital."  ch.  xv.  sec.  9.  re- 
fers to  the  etUication  of  the  fxUure  as  an 
"education  that  will,  in  the  case  of  every 
chUd  over  a  given  age.  combine  productive 
labor  with  instruction  and  gymnastics,  not 
only  as  one  of  the  methods  of  adding  to  th^ 
efficiency  of  production,  but  as  the  only 
method  of  producing  fully  developed  hu- 
man beings." 
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Chairman  Khrushchev  proclaimed  that  the 
schools  had  departed  from  the  principles  of 
Mar.xism-Leninism,  that  work  was  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  Communist  society,  and 
that  it  was  his  scientific  opinion  that  stu- 
dents should  have  more  labor  experience. 
Textbooks  were  rewritten  to  show  the  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  applications  of  various 
I  urses;  laboratory  experiments  were  rede- 
>-. trued;   the  glory  of  physical  labor  was  fea- 

•  ;red  in  anthologies  of  Russian  literature  as 
;  has  always  been  glorified  in  the  billboards 
■.  hich  portrayed  glamorous  and  muscular 
:  jures  of  men  and  women  manual  workers. 

Now.  according  to  the  1964  decree,  a  change 
1::  the  school  system  must  be  made  again. 
Tiie  transition  back  to  the  10-year  school 
\  .ih  the  more  orthodox  academic  system  is 
t  >  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  1965- 
ti'i  school  year. 

The  primary  argument  against  the  1958 
r  :orm  seems  to  have  been  that  good  stu- 
V.  nts  lost  1  academic  year  which  they  needed 
r  1  the  road  to  higher  education.  Soviet 
t  Uicators,  like  the  most  advanced  of  our 
(  vn.  are  increasingly  concerned  vsrlth  speed- 
:■  g  up  the  learning  process.  They  are  search- 
1  g  for  new  and  better  wa3rs  to  pack  more 

•  . lowledge  into  youngsters  in  less  time.  This 
.  a  remark  of  Mikhail  Kharlamov.  the  for- 
I  er  chairman  of  the  State  Committee  on 
i  .idio  and  Television.    Kharlamov  suggested 

•  '  me  that  history  might  be  one  of  the  sub- 
.  cts  children  could  study  at  home  in  or- 
i.r  to  have  more  time  for  other  subjects 
-:.  the  crowded  school  curriculum.) 

The  decision  to  abandon  the  1958  plan 
'.  llowed  several  months  of  debate  in  the  So- 
^  .et  press.  Scholastic  standards  had  dropped 
;  -^  a  result  of  the  stepped-up  work  program. 
t  .e  critics  said.     The  press  carried  charges 

■  .lat  the  vocational  training  was  badly  or- 
sj.inized  and  that  students  frequently  stood 
;  round  idly  watching  factory  workers.  Such 
criticism,  openly  expressed,  is  relatively  new 
i  1  Communist  society.  Today  some  of  It 
.'-lunds  not  unlike  the  continuing  criticism 
f  •■  education  in  the  United  States. 

Pravda.    on    July    20.    1964.    published    the 
■llowing  editorial : 

"Only  the  leaders  in  their  classes  are  now 

!  assing  the  entrance  examinations  to  uni- 

•^rsities.     According   to    the    textbooks    and 

■  irriculum  plans  available  in  secondary 
chools.  all  students  should  pass  the  exams 

.r  they  are  graduated. 
"But  one-half  of  them  flunk  mathematics 
nd  physics  on  entrance  exams  even  though 
:.ey  have  passed  in  the  secondary  school  sub- 
cs:t3.    They  do  even  worse  in  chemistry.    The 
!  reparation    of   the   secondary   school    grad- 
uates in  Russian  language  and  literature  and 
history  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

"The  fact  is  that  textbooks  are  so  Jammed 
Hith  unnecessary  information  and  the  cur- 
riculum is  Inflated  with  so  many  subjects 
hat  even  outstanding  students,  who  study 
10  to  12  hours  a  day.  cannot  learn  anv  subject 
■s-ell. 

"Of  course,  a  well-trained  teacher  in  any 

subject    can    overcome    these    handicaps    in 

•extbooks  and  study  programs  and  guide  the 

-tudents  to  master  the  subject.    The  student 

vill  be  as  good  as  the  teacher. 

"But   in   general,   the   time   has   come   to 

dmit    that    teachers,    especially    the   young 

■nes.   have   not  mastered   the  subjects  they 

re  teachins?.     They  are  as  bogged  down  as 

heir  students. 

"This  is  the  root  of  the  evil  in  our  sec- 

ndary   schools   at   the    present    time.      And 

•  has  come  about  because  fewer  and  fewer 
oachers  are  graduates  of  universities,  where 
ubjects  are  taught.  Instead  they  are  grad- 
lates  of  teachers  colleges,  where  they  are 
apposed  to  be  taught  how  to  teach.  Even 
Ills  questionable  goal  is  sought  with  out- 
noded  textbooks  and  theories." 

On  June  30.  1964.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
-ovietskala    Rossiia.    a   professor    of   higher 

■  ciucatlon  complained: 


"The  elementary  and  second  school  study 
plans  are  so  cranuned  that  the  whole  Idea 
of  perfection  in  anything  has  been  lost. 

"The  Ministry  of  Education  is  not  taking 
this  problem  seriously  enough. 

"Workers  of  the  Ministry  say,  "Of  course 
with  present  study  plans,  many  subjects  are 
taught  and  learned  In  some  darkness.  But 
this  is  not  a  disgrace." 

"Well  it  is.  The  teaching  of  many  sub- 
jects is  a  disgrace.    And  so  are  the  students." 

Our  owia  high  school  teachers  vrtll  rec- 
ognize this  university  professor's  lament. 
Yes,  a  little  more  of  this,  and  Am.erican 
schoolteachers  will  feel  at  home  with  the 
critics  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences,  for 
sound  reasons,  has  views  other  than  those 
of  the  Pravda  editorial.  The  academy  agrees 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  Soviet  youth  faUlng  to  show  well 
in  examinations  is  that  the  teaching  has 
been  advancing  too  rapidly  at  too  theoretical 
a  level.  Historically,  In  Western  Europ>e,  as 
in  the  United  States  and  Russia,  only  5  to 
10  percent  of  an  age  group  has  been  able 
to  advance  early  to  abstract  learning.  The 
Soviets  seek  to  step  up  this  percentage.  In 
this  they  perhaps  u-lU  prove  successful. 

While  instructional  quality  varies  some- 
what in  different  sections  of  the  vast  country, 
the  Soviet  primary  and  secondary  school  cur- 
ricula are  rigorous.  During  the  3  weeks  of 
instruction  per  year  (6  days  per  week)  dur- 
ing the  first  three  grades,  the  pupil  studies 
Russian  language  and  literature  13  hoiirs  a 
week.  Tlais  includes  reading,  calligraphy,  and 
writing,  and  so-called  moral  tests.  He  has 
1  hour  of  arithmetic  daily.  Two  hours  a 
week  are  spent  in  physical  culture  and  gym- 
natsics,  1  hour  in  singing  and  music.  1  hour 
in  freehand  drawing,  and  I  hour  In  pursuits 
of  the  kind  known  as  arts  and  crafts  in  otir 
early  grades. 

In  the  last  of  the  4  primary  years  the  ctir- 
riculum  begins  to  diversify;  language  and 
literature  drop  to  9  hours  a  week,  and  the  4 
hours  saved  in  the  reading-writing  course 
are  replaced  by  6  hours — 2  in  history,  2  in 
geography,  and  2  in  biology.  During  the  4 
primary  years,  then,  the  Soviet  pupil  has 
3,234  prescribed  hours  of  Instruction:  1.584 
hours  in  langtiage  and  Uterature  (either  Rus- 
sian or  his  native  reglontil  language) ,  792 
hours  in  arithmetic,  264  hovirs  In  physical 
education,  132  hours  in  each  of  the  cultural 
subjects  of  singing,  drawing,  arts  and  crafts, 
and  66  hours  in  history,  geography,  and 
biology. 

Reading  is.  of  course,  the  key  to  other  in- 
tellectual skills.  In  his  first  reader,  the 
Soviet  child  is  introduced  to  easy-to-read 
but  sturdy  selections  from  the  Russian  mas- 
terpieces of  literature  by  such  writers  as 
Tolstoy,  Pushkin,  and  Gogol.  When  he  fin- 
ishes fourth  grade,  he  Is  expetced  to  under- 
stand 10,000  words.  These  are  standards  for 
higher  than  the  normal  ones  in  American 
schools. 

When  the  Soviet  pupil  enters  the  middle. 
or  incomplete  secondary,  school  (the  next 
three  grades)  in  the  fifth  year,  he  embarks 
on  the  study  of  a  broad  range  of  subjects  at 
a  surprisingly  mature  level.  At  this  point 
the  pupil  is  allowed  to  make  one  of  his  very 
few  choices— the  foreign  language  he  will 
study  for  the  remainder  of  his  school  career. 
English  is  the  most  popular  choice,  then 
French  and  German.  (John  Gunther  reports 
that  there  are  41,000  teachers  of  English  in 
the  U.S.S.R.)  Even  at  this  early  age,  So- 
viet schools  in  some  areas  begin  the  teach- 
ing of  certain  strategic  languages,  such  as 
Chinese  and  Arabic. 

Weekly  class  loads  rise  from  24  to  26  hours 
and  the  ntimber  of  annual  weeks  of  instruc- 
tion increases.  The  prescribed  weekly  course 
load,  while  It  varies  In  some  details  with  lo- 
cality and  is  subject  to  change,  is  shown 
in  table  I: 


Tablk  I — Weekly  course  load,  5th  through 
lOth  grades,  U.SS.R. 
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• 

7 
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• 
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language  and 
literature 
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» 
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2 
2 

2 

1 

1 

2 
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S 

4 

5 
3 

3 

1 

1 

3 
4A) 

OH 
2 

• 

t 

8 

i/3 
2^ 

3 

4 

t 
V* 

I 

3 

4 

S 
4 

HL<:tory 

Cfeography 

Physical 

education 

Pinging 

3 

Mechanical 

drawinB 

Shop  coorses — 

work 

1 

3 
-. 

2 

1 

S 

"in 

1 

2 

Arithmetic 

Algebra 

. 

Geometry 



] 

Trigonometry.. 

3 

Biology 

3 

2 
2 

2 
3 
2 

2 

S 

1 

s 

Physics 

4 

Chemistry i 

4 

Astronomy 1 

1 

Psychology i i ' 

1 

II            1 

At  least  80  percent  of  all  Soviet  children 
finish  the  incomplete  secondary  school, 
roughly  comparable  to  the  best  of  our  ele- 
mentary schools,  which  concludes  at  the  end 
of  the  seventh  year.  (In  urban  areas,  the 
percentage  Is  higher.)  Thus,  according  to 
table  I,  supplied  by  the  Soviet  education 
ministry,  at  least  four  of  every  five  Soviet 
children  will  have  studied  physics,  algebra. 
and  geometry  for  2  years,  blolo^  and  a  for- 
eign language  for  3  years,  and  chemistry  for 
1  year — by  the  time  they  are  14  years  old. 
(The  school  year  must  be  interpreted  as  two 
to  six  periods  per  week,  as  shown  In  table  I.  > 

I  have  said  that  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years  the  curriculum  begins  to  diversify. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  student  has  a 
choice  among  an  Increasing  range  of  elec- 
tives,  as  in  a  typical  American  comprehensive 
high  school.  Except  for  the  choice  of  a  for- 
eign language  he  has  virtually  no  options. 

Following  my  own  visit  to  Moscow  in  May. 
three  executives  of  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica films  called  on  top  Soviet  educators  In 
September  to  discuss  the  possible  exchange 
of  teaching  filnas.  The  three  were  Charles 
Benton,  president  of  EBP;  Milan  Herzog, 
vice  president  for  production;  and  Ralph 
Buchsbaum.  an  eminent  scientist  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  EBP's  biology  film  series.  When 
they  visited  with  Yevgenl  Afanasenko,  min- 
ister of  education  for  the  Russian  Soviet 
Federated  Socialist  Republic,  the  minister 
disagreed  emphatically  with  the  American 
elective  system,  and  with  the  decentralized 
American  system  which  gives  States  and  com- 
munities control  of  the  curriculum.  He 
doesn't  believe  students  In  primary  or  even 
In  secondary  grades  have  the  knowledge  or 
judgment  to  decide  wisely  for  themselves. 
As  for  State  and  local  control,  he  asked  what 
would  happen  If  Alabama  decided  that 
physics  is  not  Important,  or  If  Arkansas  de- 
cided that  biology  should  be  optional.  His 
motto  is.  "one  educational  sytsem  for  the 
entire  country." 

Although  it  is  Soviet  policy  that  the  com- 
pleted 10-year  school  shall  become  universal. 
Nicholas  DeWltt.  of  the  Russian  Research 
Center,-  Harvard  University,  estimates  that 
only  about  55  percent  of  all  Soviet  children 
are  now  actually  and  presently  enrolled  In 
the  upper  secondary  schools  (grades  8  to  10) . 
and  that  only  about  30  percent  of  all  chil- 
dren graduate.  The  30  percent  will  have 
completed  a  course  of  study  which  embraces 
a  total  of  10  years  of  Russian  language  and 
liters ttire;  7  years  of  history  (with  special 
Soviet  interpretations  on  every  page);  6 
years  of  geography;  4^  years  of  algebra.  5 
years  of  geometry,  lx>th  plane  and  solid,  and 
1  year  of  trigonometry;  4  years  of  chemistry; 
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5  years  of  physics;  6  years  of  biology;  1  year 
of  astronomy:  and  1  year  of  psychology. 

Secondary  school  edTi<'atlon  in  the  United 
States  Is  more  nearly  universal  than  is  the 
Soviet  10-year  school.  Roughly  twice  as 
many  American  youngsters  graduate — 85 
percent  enter  high  school  and  57  percent 
graduate.  Since  high  schools  in  the  United 
States  offer  different  curricula  to  meet  alleg- 
edly vtirying  needs — in  academic,  vocational, 
and  commercial  courses — the  average,  or 
typical,  curriculimi  of  the  American  high 
school  graduate  is  hard  to  define.  However, 
a  comparison  of  the  percentages  in  table  n 
with  table  I  indicates  that  the  average  So- 
viet 10-year-school  graduate  will  have  had 
much  more  instructior  in  chemistry,  phys- 
ics, biology,  and  mathematics  tb&n  most 
American  high  school  graduates — and  that 
even  the  graduate  of  the  Soviet  7-year  school 
will  have  had  more  straight  academic  In- 
struction than  a  very  high  percentage  of 
American  high  school  graduates.  This  con- 
trast offers  a  very  sharp  challenge  to  Ameri- 
can procedures  and  standards. 

Table  n. — High  school  enrollments  in  science 
and  mathematics.  United  States 


May  IJ^,  19(1 


■) 


Ciiiirsr;; 


Deneral  science 

IMolofry 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Elementary  aljrebra.. 

Plane  peomctry 

Intermediate  algebra. 

Trigonometry 

Solid  geomctrv 


Or.irle  level 


9  I 

10  I 

11  : 

12 

i> 

10 

11 

12 
12 


Percent  of 
students 
enrolled 
of  total 
in  grade 


67.0 
75.5 
•M.  6 
IM.3 
ti7.  0 
41.6 
33.3 
9.2 
7.C 


Source:  "The  Development  of  Human  Resources," 
pt.  Iv  of  "Dimensions  of  Soviet  Economic  Power," 
prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Consrress 
of  the  United  States,  87th  Coii^.,  2a  sess.,  1962. 

The  Soviet  student  who  completes  the  10- 
year  school  In  the  top  20  percent  of  his  class 
Is  eligible  to  take  university  entrance  exam- 
inations. If  his  work  Is  below  that  of  the  top 
fifth,  he  may  still  take  the  entrance  examina- 
tions, perhaps  after  an  extra  period  of  study, 
but  he  Is  more  likely  to  choose  to  enter  the 
work  force  at  once  or  to  try  for  a  place  in  one 
of  the  2-year  technicums.  These  latter  are 
run  by  the  various  ministries — mining,  rail- 
roads, etc.  The  technicums  are  vocational. 
Industrial,  and  agricultural  schools  designed 
to  produce  skilled  workmen  who  can  rise  to 
middle-,  foreman-type  supervisory  positions 
in  the  Soviet  economy. 

The  pressure  on  a  student  as  he  takes  the 
university  entrance  examinations  is  heavy. 
His  way  of  life,  his  aspirations  to  party  mem- 
bership, his  entire  future  depend  upon  the 
outcome.  This  is  a  game  for  keeps.  Only  by 
continued  application  will  he  achieve  a  sec- 
ond or  a  third  chance.  Applicants  for  places 
In  universities  outnumber  the  openings  prob- 
ably by  as  much  as  8  or  9  to  1.  But  an  am- 
bitious and  persevering  student  can  keep  try- 
ing indefinitely. 

Those  students  scoring  5's  (the  top  score) 
on  all  the  university  examinations  are  taken 
first,  while  those  who  make  grade  2  (poor) 
in  any  subject  are  eliminated.  After  the 
straight  bs  come  the  5-4  students,  and  from 
the.se  two  groups  all  the  stipend  positions  are 
filled.  If  a  student  has  better  than  average 
marks  but  is  not  within  the  two  top  groups 
he  may  be  entitled  to  enter  the  university! 
but  he  must  complete  his  studies  at  his 
own  expense.  Pew  students — except  sons  of 
Cabinet  Ministers  or  college  professors  of 
opera  singers  or  novelists,  or  others  of  the 
top  elite — have  sufficient  funds  to  do  so. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  why  the  Individual's  moti- 
vation for  learning  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  so 
strong.     The  achievement  of  education  is  in- 


deed a  llfe-and-death  struggle;  there  is  no 
boss'  daughter  to  marry;  no  father's  busi- 
ness to  enter;  no  easy  way  up  the  ladder;  no 
road  to  success  except  tie  hard,  tough,  com- 
petitive road  of  excelling  in  one's  chosen 
field.  Thus,  only  through  education  can 
most  young  Soviet  citizens  hope  to  attain 
status  and  material  rewards.  This  drive  is 
methodically  reinforced  by  the  Government, 
through  so-called  techniques  of  persuasion. 
Many  more  of  our  American  youth  would 
strive  for — and  achieve— academic  excellence 
if  they  were  as  strongly  motivated.  Rewards 
and  choices  for  youth  in  the  United  States 
are,  of  course,  much  more  varied — and  many 
of  them  much  less  intellectuallv  demand- 
ing— than  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  for- 
tunate and  indeed  blessed  In  this.  However. 
one  result  Is  that  there  it  much  less  pressure 
on  our  educational  system  for  excellence  and 
much  less  pressure  on  our  young  people  to 
achieve  an  educational  foundation  for  life 
that  win  enable  them  to  live  up  to  their 
maximum  potential.  This  is  Indeed  a  chal- 
lenge.    It  will  continue  to  be  one. 


The  Befuddled  Mr.  Bosch 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYIV.\NTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  May  14.  1965 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  The 
Washingrton  Star,  in  an  excellent  edi- 
torial published  in  its  May  13  issue,  has 
questioned  the  thinking  and  judgment 
of  Juan  Bosch,  former  Dominican  Presi- 
dent, In  connection  with  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  Dominican  Republic.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom    the    Washington    (D.C.)    Star,    May 

13,  19651 

The    Bepxtddled    Mr,    Bosch 

When  the  1963  coup  swept  him  away  as 

President  of   the   Dominican    Republic,   the 

foes  of  Juan  Bosch,  besides  belittling  him 

as  a  poet,  charged  him  with  being  a  naive 

politician  and  an  incompetent  administrator. 

His  softness  of  head  and  heart,  they  said, 

could  only  pave  the  uav  for  a  Communist 

takeover. 

This  may  have  been  an  oversimplified 
Judgment  of  the  man.  But  in  recent  days, 
at  his  comfortable  place  of  exile  in  Puerto 
Rico,  Mr.  Bosch  has  said  things  that  do  cast 
doubt  on  the  soundness  of  his  thinking  and 
his  awareness  of  what  is  really  going  on  in 
the  Caribbean. 

Referring  to  the  landmg  of  American 
troops,  he  had  this  to  say:  "Instead  of 
stopping  another  Cuba,  they  will  make 
another  Cuba.  They  say  there  are  53  known 
Communists.  There  are  going  to  be  53.000 
Communists  In  the  Dominican  Republic  be- 
cause of  the  Marine  intervention,  and  they 
will  be  U.S. -made  Communists." 

Mr.  Bosch's  complacency  about  the  real 
Conununlst  threat  In  Santo  Domingo  is  in 
strange  contradiction  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  which  now 
confirms  President  Johnson  s  assessment  of 
the  situation.  The  Star's  Haynes  Johnson 
reports  the  view  of  foreign  diplomats  on  the 
scene    that    the    Communists    would    have 


taken   over   if   the   President   had    delay.d 
Intervention  by  only  a  few  hours. 

Juan  Bosch  is  entitled  to  have  his   s;  . 
But  the  more  he  talks,  the  less  con  vine  ii.g 
he  is.     Small  Wonder  that  he  seems  to  ha  e 
no  chance  of  ever  again  becoming  Presidt    ' 
of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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Proposed  Skip-Row  Rule  Change  Threat- 
ens Ruin  for  Thousands  of  American 
Cottongrowers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  17.  1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thousands  of  American  cotton  farmers 
will  suffer  a  severe,  and  In  some  cases 
disastrous,  economic  blow  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  places  in  effect  its 
proposed  rule  change  affecting  cotton 
planted  in  skip-row  patterns.  The  rule 
not  only  would  result  In  reduced  net  in- 
come to  cotton  farmers  but  would  bring 
the  end  to  proven,  sound  conservation 
practices  followed  by  a  generation  of 
Texas  Panhandle  and  South  Plains  cot- 
ton farmers,  as  well  as  growers  in  many 
other  areas  of  the  Nation. 

In  addition,  the  new  rule  would  dis- 
rupt current  farming  practices  followed 
by  grain  sorghtmi  producers  In  our  Pan- 
handle-Plains r^ion,  would  serve  to  off- 
set Government  efforts  to  keep  grain 
stocks  In  check,  and  would  destroy  the 
faith  our  farmers  have  in  the  wisdom  of 
current  farm  policy  objectives. 

We  are  told  that  one  of  the  objectives 
of  current  Agriculture  Department  pol- 
icy is  to  provide  opportunity  for  efflcient 
family  farmers  to  earn  parity  of  income, 
that  the  Department  seeks  parity  of  in- 
come for  all  rural  people,  including  new 
opportunity  for  small  farmers.  I  find  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  these  announced 
goals  with  the  Department's  proposed 
rule  change  affecting  cotton  when  plan- 
ted in  skip-row  patterns. 

We  are  told  that  USDA  officials  feel 
that  increased  yields  due  to  skip-row 
plantings  have,  In  the  .words  of  a  Depart- 
ment press  release,  "contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  increase  In  cotton  pro- 
duction." The  Department  does  not 
state  the  obvious  truth  that  other 
modern-day  farming  practices — includ- 
ing Irrigation,  improved  fertilizers,  and 
insecticides — also  contribute  to  the  in- 
creased productivity  of  the  American 
cottongrower.  But  only  skip-row  plant- 
ing practices  are  the  target  of  the  rule- 
making authority  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  seeks  to  exercise. 

What  is  proposed  in  the  rule  is  a 
fundamental  change  In  fai-mlng  prac- 
tices followed  by  thousands  of  farmers. 
For  more  than  30  years,  since  long  be- 
fore the  Government  first  established  a 
cotton  program,  planting  cotton  by 
skipping  roifrs  has  been  an  established 
practice  In  the  Texas  Panhandle  and 
South  Plains,  as  well  as  other  areas. 
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Skip-row  planting  has  been  a  good  and 
common  practice  in  om-  part  of  the  coun- 
try because  it  is  a  practice  that  makes 
the  best  use  of  available  moisture.  The 
roots  of  the  cotton  plants  are  able  to 
reach  out  to  benefit  from  the  moisture  in 
adjacent  slapped  rows. 

It  is  a  good  and  common  farming 
practice  because  it  pei-mits  sunlight  to 
reach  the  sides  of  the  plants,  cutting 
down  on  boll  rot  and  improving  the 
quality  of  the  fiber. 

It  is  a  good  and  common  practice  be- 
cause it  enables  our  farmers  to  prevent 
damaging  wind  erosion,  which  threatens 
in  late  winter  and  early  spring.  Farm- 
ers are  able  to  plant  rows  of  grain  sor- 
ghum in  the  skipped  rows  and  thus 
check  the  wind  by  rows  of  standing  sor- 
ghum stalks.  This  is  a  practice  strongly 
endorsed  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. 

It  is  a  good  and  common  practice  be- 
cause it  permits  so-called  interplanting, 
by  which  a  farmer  on  irrigated  land  may 
plant  alternate  four-row  strips  of  cotton 
and  grain  sorghum  to  the  benefit  of  the 
quality  of  both  crops.  Estimates  are  that 
this  practice  adds  from  $6  to  $12  per  bale 
in  the  quality  of  cotton  lint  and  seed. 
The  sorghum  strips,  by  holding  the  heat, 
permit  the  cotton  to  mature  earlier  at 
higher  grade. 

It  has  also  been  tied  closely  to  the  Gov- 
ernment grain  sorghum  program,  en- 
abling the  farmer  to  count  as  diverted 
acres  under  the  grain  sorghum  program 
the  fallow  four-row  strips  between  four 
cotton  rows.  The  effect  of  the  proposed 
new  rule,  ■with  its  system  of  measure- 
ment, would  force  present  four-four  skip- 
row  patterns  into  an  impossible  pattern 
of  four  rows  of  cotton  and  five  of  fallow — 
in  order  for  the  fallow  to  count  as  di- 
verted grain  sorghum  land.  Present 
four-  and  eight-row  farm  equipment 
is  obviously  not  built  to  accommodate 
such  a  scheme.  Grain  people  are  con- 
vinced that  the  effect  of  the  skip-row 
proposal  would  be  to  encourage  increased 
production  of  grain  sorghum  by  farmers 
who  now  work  that  crop  in  conjmiction 
with  cotton. 

The  Department  must  give  extremely 
careful  consideration  to  this  potential 
consequence. 

The  skip-row  rule  constitutes  another 
damaging  blow  to  an  already  depressed 
segment  of  American  agriculture.  Cot- 
ton supports  have  declined  in  3  years  to 
bring  a  reduction,  in  effect,  of  30  to  40 
percent  of  cotton  farmers'  net  income 
after  production  expenses.  The  so-called 
cost-price  squeeze  has  a  very  real  mean- 
ing for  the  American  cotton  farmer,  who 
now  must  face  one  more  threat  to  his 
survival.  The  new  rules  are  also  causing 
considerable  consternation,  as  they 
should,  in  local  communities  whose  econ- 
omies are  dependent  upon  the  fate  of 


cotton  farmers.  The  Commissioners 
Court  of  Childress  County,  Tex.,  for  ex- 
ample, estimates  that  the  imposition  of 
the  proposed  rules  would  result  in  a  $1 
million  drop  in  income  within  the  county. 

By  proposing  rules  such  as  this  one,  the 
Agriculture  Department  is  seeking  to 
attain  the  goal  of  a  workable  balance 
between  supply  and  demand  at  the  ex- 
pense of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
bankrupt  cotton  farmers  and  depressed 
economies  in  the  communities  which 
have  served  them.  The  fuU  impact  of 
trying  to  attain  this  balance  is  being 
visited  upon  that  segment  least  able  to 
absorb  it. 

In  formulating  the  new  rules,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Is  following  a 
practice  I  find  altogether  too  common  in 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  our 
Government.  Instead  of  seeking  a  cor- 
rection of  what  are  viewed  as  problems 
by  coming  to  the  Congress  to  ask  for 
new  legislation,  the  departments  seek 
first — in  too  many  instances — to  exercise 
their  authority  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations. They,  in  effect,  are  legislating, 
and  by  doing  so  are  invading  the  ground 
granted  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 
When  rules  are  imposed,  citizens  by  the 
millions  are  affected  by  regulations  which 
their  duly  elected  representatives  had 
absolutely  no  part  in  formulating.  In 
our  system  of  Government,  rulemaking 
authority  should  not  be  u.sed  to  circum- 
vent the  expressed  will  of  the  Congress 
or  to  avoid  the  more  time-consuming 
process  of  enacting  legislation.  When 
rulemaking  authority  is  abused,  the  peo- 
ple can  justifiably  complain  of  rule  by 
fiat,  of  power  improperly  exercised  by 
unfeeling  bureaucratic  administrators. 
But  action  by  the  Congress,  through  leg- 
islation enacted  into  law,  has  the  great 
strength  of  having  been  supported  by 
majorities  of  representatives  elected  by 
the  people. 

In  seeking  the  objective  claimed  lor 
the  proposed  skip-row  rule  change,  tf\e 
Department  has  the  alternative  of  com- 
ing to  Congress  for  new  cotton  program 
legislation.  The  Department  has  as  yet 
offered  no  proposals  to  the  Congress  af- 
fecting cotton,  but  when  it  does  so  it 
could  very  well  incorporate  into  its  re- 
quest provisions  that  would  make  un- 
necessary any  change  in  the  skip-row 
planting  rules. 

The  Department  could,  for  example, 
make  a  strong  case  before  the  Congress 
for  hicreasing  the  per-pound  support 
payment  on  the  domestic  allotment  for 
each  farm,  now  placed  at  4.35  cents  per 
pound,  to  further  encourage  the  volun- 
tary cutback  of  cotton  production.  I 
am  convinced  that  an  Increase  of  a  cent 
a  pound  or  more  In  this  phase  of  the 
cotton  program  would  result  in  a  sub- 
stantially higher  degree  of  grower  par- 
ticipation.   This  would  have  the  effect  of 
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lowering  Government  cotton  stocks, 
thereby  cutting  the  cost  of  the  cotton 
program. 

I  am  convinced  also  that  progress  can 
be  made,  imder  renewed  and  more  ag- 
gressive effort  by  the  Department,  to  im- 
prove the  cotton  export  pictui-e.      ^ 

All  aspects  of  the  matter  deserve 
thorough  and  careful  review,  not  only  in 
theDepartment  but  also  in  the  Congress. 
Irrtnis  connection,  I  have  joined  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  Honorable  George  H. 
Mahon,  to  ask  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  hold  a  public  hearing  to 
permit  cotton  growers  to  appear  and  pro- 
test the  proposed  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  With  Congressman 
Mahon,  I  would  join  growers  in  appearing 
before  the  committee. 

If  the  Department  should  follow 
through  with  the  skip-row  proposal  and 
place  the  rule  in  effect.  Congress  must  act 
to  correct  the  situation.  The  proposed 
rule  in  punitive,  defies  sound  agricultural 
practices,  would  destroy  morale  and 
confidence  among  farmers  and  rural  p>eo- 
ple  generally,  and  would  threaten  eco- 
nomic ruin  for  thousands  and  thousands 
of  our  farm  families. 


The  Profile  of  a  Nonconformist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOTJTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  our 
distinguished  Chaplain,  Dr.  Frederick 
Brown  Harris,  is  rendering  an  important 
and  much  needed  service  to  our  Nation 
through  the  column  he  writes,  which  Is 
published  in  the  Sunday  Star  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  in  various  other  news- 
papers around  the  counti-y.  I  have  been 
particularly  Impressed  with  several  re- 
cent articles  by  Dr.  Harris  In  which  he 
has  stressed  the  importance  of  individ- 
ualism to  our  Nation,  and  has  warned 
against  the  cult  of  confonnlty  which 
appears  to  be  engulfing  America  in  so 
many  aspects  of  life.  In  his  article 
which  was  published  ia  the  Sunday  Star 
of  May  16,  1965,  Dr.  Harris  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  of  challenging  Ameri- 
cans to  be  individualists  and  to  dare  to 
stand  by  their  convictions,  regardless  of 
the  pressures  to  confomi.  The  article  is 
entitled  "The  Profile  of  a  Nonconform- 
ist." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  bfr  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[May   16,   1965 1 

The  Profile  of   a   Nonconformist 

(By  Dr.   Frederick  Brown  Harris.   Chaplain 

U.S.    Senate) 

nie  miracle  of  television  has  been  etching 

for   a   vast  audience   the  profiles  of  brave 

men  who  In  public  life  could  not  be  counted 

upon    to  conform.     They   refused   to    jump 


through  the  partisan  hoop  even  at  the  man- 
date of  the  majority.  Such  biographies  are 
the  inspiring  tales  of  those  who  disregarded 
their  political  future  by  voting  "no"  in- 
stead of  the  demanded  "yes",  or  vice  versa. 
The  narration  of  such  deeds  of  untarnished 
honor  is  a  legacy  left  by  the  martyred  young 
President  who.  as  he  lay  in  the  gloom  of 
wartime  wounds,  heard  nlghtingalp.s  singing 
in  the  dark. 

In  this  age  of  mass  production  one  is 
quite  accustomed  to  gaze  at  the  contented 
profiles  of  lock-step  pedestrians  who  would 
never  think  of  stepping  out  of  the  prescribed 
line.  Theirs  not  to  reason  why — theirs  but 
to  stolidly  acquiesce  in  being  stamped  with 
the  accepted  and  expected  brand  of  fashion, 
thought,  usage,  and  custom.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  vast  majority  Just  keep 
slavish  step  to  the  drumbeat  of  conformity. 
They  seldom,  if  ever,  explore  the  reason  for 
the  routine  of  their  changeless  ways.  If 
questioned  regarding  their  attitude  the  only 
explanation  would  be  suggested  by  the 
phrase    "Everybody's    doing    It." 

In  every  pod  of  peas  there  is  usually  a 
string  of  duplicates,  hence  the  expression, 
when  measuring  the  characteristics  of 
separate  entities,  .strikingly  similar,  often 
is — "they  are  as  alike  as  two  peas  in  a  pod." 
A  pod  of  identical  peas  might  well  be  In- 
clvided  in  any  appropriate  coat  of  arms  for 
the  second  half  of  the  20th  century. 

If  individualism  was  the  prevailing  fea- 
ture of  American  life  in  the  days  gone  by. 
standardization  is  certainly  the  dominant 
vogue  now.  Somebody  tliliiks  of  setting  an 
ad  to  a  lively  tune  and  Immediately  com- 
mercial houses,  selling  anything  from  food 
or  filters  to  flights  by  planes,  tune  up  to 
do  the  same  thing. 

And  so  from  the  radio  comes  each  day 
a  long  line  of  giggly  melodies.  In  more  or 
less  dulcet  tones  we  are  exhorted  to  wear 
the  same  kind  of  clothes,  eat  the  same  food, 
read  the  same  kind  of  books,  see  the  same 
type  of  movies,  listen  to  the  same  kind 
of  radio  and  TV  programs,  and  alas  the 
peas  in  a  pod  design  extends  also  to  what  we 
say  and  what  we  think. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  once  made  a  re- 
mark which  suggests  that  he  would  think  of 
this  conforming  day.  He  declared,  "To  do 
anything  because  others  do  it.  and  not  be- 
cause the  thing  is  good,  or  kind,  or  honest  in 
its  own  right,  is  to  resign  all  moral  control 
and  the  determination  to  be  captain  of  your- 
self and  go  posthaste  to  the  devil  with  the 
greatest  number."  Multitudes  have  gone  to 
the  devil,  and  with  the  devU,  by  simply 
taking  the  line  of  least  resistance.  A  keen 
observer  of  our  national  habits  and  customs 
recently  remarked,  "In  America  speech  and 
thought  are  so  conditioned  as  to  be  for  mil- 
lions practically  automatic,  individuality  of 
expression  and  Independence  of  judgment 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  lost  arts.  We  have 
to  reckon  with  the  mass  mind  whose  opinions 
are  molded  by  the  press,  the  films,  the  radio, 
the  book  clubs,  and  whose  taste,  standards, 
ambitions,  and  responses  tend  to  be  stereo- 
typed." 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  all,  it  needs  to  be  said 
that  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  great 
benefactors  of  the  race  have  been  noncon- 
formists who  refused  to  be  Just  peas  in  a  pod. 
They  were  men  who  stood  alone,  while  the 
men  they  agonized  for  threw  the  contume- 
lious stone.  The  men  upon  whose  brow  a 
nation  now  puts  a  crown  of  gratitude  as  the 
Republic's  Founding  Fathers  are  first  rebels. 
A  rebel  is  one  who  steps  out  of  a  regimented 
line  and  refuses  to  conform.  Pasteur,  whose 
very  name  safeguards  the  dally  bottles  of 
milk  at  our  doors,  is  an  inspiring  profile  of  a 
nonconformist.  He  reftised  to  fit  into  the 
medical  pea  pod  of  his  day.  In  America's 
history  there  have  'been  men  in  the  field  of 
public  office  whose  cotirageous  vote  In  legis- 
lative halls,  as  they  defied  the  majority, 
sent  them  to  political  oblivion  but  with  their 


integrity  unsullied.  Always  the  world 
cbosen  heroes  have  been  wUling  to  pay  thf 
price  of  nonconformity  by  accepting  criti- 
cism, ridicule,  ostracism,  and  poverty,  rather 
than  to  utter  a  spineless  "Yes."  What  dis- 
cipline of  the  will  was  suggested  by  the  oici 
hymn  which  was  a  tonic  to  youth  in  th. 
yesterdays  and  whose  lines  were  loaded  wi'.i: 
spiritual  vitamins: 

"Dare  to  be  a  Daniel. 
Dare  to  have  a  purpose  true 
Dp  re  to  stand  alone. 
And  dare  to  make   it  known!" 

Why  have  the  names  of  Shadracl-. 
Meshach,  and  Abednego  lived  In  shininp 
honor  across  so  many  centuries?  It  is  be- 
cavise  in  spite  of  the  decrees  of  a  dictator 
when  everybody  else  was  bowing  down  to  th. 
golden  Image  set  up  on  the  plain,  these  thret 
immortal  Hebrews  stood  up  and,  refusing  v 
bow  or  bend,  defied  the  tyrant  by  declaring— 
"We  will  not  bow  down." 

St.  Paul,  in  drawing  the  profile  of  a  non- 
conformist, put  it  once  for  all  when  he 
wrote,  'Be  not  conformed  to  this  world  bu' 
be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your 
mind.  " 
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Resolution   Supporting   the   President   of 
the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 
Mr.  JACOBS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  plac 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  text  oi 
a    resolution   passed   by   the   American 
Legion  Irvington  Post  No.  38  in  Indian- 
apolis in  support  of  President  Johnsoi 
and  his  conduct  of  the  crisis  in  Vietnam 
This  resolution  also  was  passed  by  th( 
11th  District  of  the  American  Legion  a; 
its  regular  meeting  May  6.  1965: 

"RESOLtmoN     StrPPORTING    THE    PRESIDENT    0} 

United  States 

■Whereas  the  free  world  Is  in  constant  ho; 
and  cold  wars  with  communism  for  perpetu;. 
freedom;  and 

"Whereas  the  loss  of  freedom  anywhere  in 
the  world  is  a  loss  of  freedom  everywhere 
and 

"Whereas  freedom  is  in  dire  danger  ii. 
South  Vietnam  in  Asia;  and 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  Uniict; 
States  is  taking  proper  action  necessary  ii, 
that  country  to  uphold  and  defend  tha- 
freedom:  and 

"Whereas  subversives,  Communists,  unwit- 
ting and  appeasement-minded  individuals  ir. 
the  United  States  and  other  non-Communis; 
countries  believe  that  aggressive  Commimisi^ 
can  be  appeased;  and 

■Whereas  these  people  are  materially  and 
psychologically  helping  the  Communists  b\ 
attempting-^  to  force  the  President  of  th' 
United  Stftt^s  into  some  form  of  negotiation.- 
which  course  will  add  up  to  a  disastrous  de- 
feat for  ^hk  free  world  or  force  it  into  a  nu- 
clear war  for  survival;  and 

■■Whe^as  in  reality  Communists  are  unrea- 
sonab)^.  \mworthy  men,  in  deeds,  word.-- 
broken  trd^ties  and  never  to  be  trusted  ii. 
sincere  negotiations;  and 

"Whereas  Resident  Johnson  deserves  anc: 
should  have,  -^he  full  support  of  freemei 
ever3rwhere :    Ndw,    therefore,    be    it 

"Resolved.  Tha\  Irvington  Post  No.  38.  De- 
partment of  Indiana,  the  American  Legioi. 
this  23d  day  of  April  1965,  in  regular  meet- 
ing assembled  does^  hereby  go  on  record  :i. 


strongly  supporting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  forceful  policy  in  South 
Vietnam,  thus  disregarding  the  opinions  of 
the  above  mentioned  groups,  but  at  the 
same  time  pursue  such  a  firm  policy  as  will 
negate  the  purposes  of  the  Communists  in 
obtaining  their  objectives  by  a  premature 
cease-fire  in  South  Vietnam,  or  by  prolonged 
deliberations  which  practiced  in  Korea  end- 
ed in  great  disadvantages  for  the  United 
States;  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  next  regtilar  meeting 
of  the  11th  District,  Department  of  Indi- 
ana, of  the  American  Legion  for  further 
favorable  action,  that  copies  be  forwarded 
to  the  next  Department  executive  meeting, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  11th 
District  congressional  Representative  in 
Congress,  the  two  Senators  from  Indiana  and 
the  local  press. 

"This  resolution  vmanimously  passed  as 
attested  by 

"Julius  Meiningeh, 

"ConiTnander. 
"Don  M.  Owen, 

"Adjutant." 
This   resolution   was   passed   by  the   11th 
District  of  the  American  Legion  at  its  regti- 
lar meeting  May  6,  1965. 

DwiGHT  McCague. 

Commander. 
Lowell  B.  Stort, 

Adjutant. 


Address  by  John  M.  Hosford  on  Presen- 
tation of  23d  Annual  Bellamy  Award 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
tills  point  in  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered at  the  23d  annual  Bellamy  Award 
presentation,  last  year,  by  John  Michael 
Hosford,  the  president  of  the  Annapolis 
High  School  Student  Coimcil. 

The  Bellamy  Award  is  in  honor  of 
Francis  Bellamy,  the  author  of  the 
"Pledge  of  Allegiance,"  and  is  given  each 
year  to  an  outstanding  high  school. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Mike  Hosford,  ANr.NAfOLis  High 
School,  Annapolis,  Md. 
I  feel  that  the  endeavors  of  the  students 
in  school  and  in  community  lives  are  best  ex- 
pressed by  the  inscription  above  the  An- 
napolis High  School  entrance:  "The  measure 
of  a  man  is  the  depth  of  his  convictions,  the 
breadth  of  his  Interests,  and  the  height  of  his 
ideals." 

Annapolis,  capital  city,  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  our  Nation's  history.  In  its 
State  House,  the  oldest  in  the  United  States 
still  in  legislative  use.  George  Washington 
resigned  his  commission  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Continental  Army.  Annapolis 
is  the  home  of  the  distinguished  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  and  of  St.  John's  College  where 
the  author  of  our  national  anthem.  Francis 
Scott  Key,  received  his  education. 

Annapolis  High  School  was  founded  In 
1897.  It  consists  of  grades  10-12.  and  has 
an  enrollment  of  2,000.  Its  motto  Is  "Knowl- 
edge is  Power."  and  the  panther  is  its  em- 
blem. 


Our  school  supports  an  extensive  athletic 
program.  Our  1963  football  team  was  first 
place  in  the  county,  as  were  the  girl's  hockey 
team  and  boy's  soccer  team,  both  tindefeated. 
In  lacrosse,  an  Indian  game  to  whlcb  many 
of  you  probably  have  never  been  introduced, 
Annapolis  High  School  is  undefeated  in  34 
games  over  4  years.  We  are  rated  first  in 
the  State,  and  as  one  of  the  finest  teams  in 
the  country. 

Our  student  council  promotes  and  sup- 
ports a  large  number  of  clubs,  among  them: 
the  Booster  Club,  which  maintains  spirit 
and  morale;  the  Junior  Civitan  Club,  which 
is  for  young  leaders  in  the  community;  and 
the  American  Field  Service  chapter,  which 
sponsors  our  foreign  exchange  student,  this 
year  from  Thailand. 

Our  school  newspaper.  Tally-Ho,  was  the 
first  high  school  paper  to  take  part  Ln  an 
exchange  program  with  a  foreign  country, 
under  a  program  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency. 

From  Annapolis,  I  extend  to  you  sincere 
congratulations,  and  I  present  a  set  of  his- 
torical prints  of  our  capital  city,  as  a 
memento  of  your  Bellamy  award  sister  city. 


California's  Manmade  Agricultural 
Disaster 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a 
month  ago,  on  April  7,  the  Long  Beach 
Independent-Press-Telegram  editorially 
assessed  the  administration's  refusal  to 
permit  Mexican  labor  to  harvest  Cali- 
fornia crops  as  unrealistic  and  a  threat 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  millions 
of  citizens.  As  the  •weeks  have  passed 
since  then  the  crisis  has  mounted  to 
disaster  proportions,  all  as  predicted  in 
the  editorial,  which  read  as  follows: 
Bring  Back  the  Bracero 

Because  Secretary  of  Labor  W'illard  Wirtz 
refuses  to  admit  the  realities  of  the  farm 
labor  problem  in  California,  this  State  faces 
an  agricultural  crisis  which  can  affect  the 
economic  well-being  of  mUlions  of  citizens. 

The  crisis  steins  from  the  expiration,  last 
December,  of  the  program  under  which  Mexi- 
can farmworkers  came  to  California  to  help 
harvest  crops  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

It  wns  and  is  the  contention  of  Secretary 
Wirtz  that  domestic  American  labor  is  suf- 
ficient to  do  this  work.  Unfortunately,  the 
need  for  farmworkers  is  not  being  met  by 
domestic  labor,  with  the  result  that  agricul- 
tural production  suffers. 

Despite  the  end  of  the  so-called  bracero 
program.  Secretary  Wirtz  has  the  power 
under  Public  Law  414.  an  immigration  act, 
to  let  foreign  workers  enter  this  country 
temporarily.  He  has  refused  to  exercise  this 
power. 

When  the  bracero  program  ended,  he  im- 
mediately slammed  the  door  against  further 
Imports  of  farm  labor.  Growers  couldn't 
get  enough  American  workers  to  pick  crops. 
In  desperation.  State  employment  director, 
Albert  Tlebtirg  asked  Wirtz  to  authorize  the 
use  of  5,100  Mexican  nationals  in  the  vege- 
table fields.  Governor  Brown,  himself, 
echoed  the  request.  Wlrta  memlj  answo-ed 
that  he  was  not  satisfied  tbat  growers  had 


cooperated  fully  In  recruiting  farm  help 
from  the  State's  unemployed.  About  10 
days  ago,  after  a  tour  of  California  farm 
areas,  he  criticized  living  quarters  offered  by 
some  growers  and  declared  that  the  farmers 
must  just  learn  to  live  without  the  impwrta- 
tlon  of  Mexican  nationals. 

Meanwhile,  fruit  and  vegetables  rotted  on 
the  grotmd.  Farmers  began  to  curtail  plant- 
ings because  of  the  uncertainty  of  getting 
labor  to  do  the  harvest.  Some  canners  were 
reported  thinking  about  moving  their  op- 
erations to  Mexico.  The  Bank  of  America 
announced  it  would  not  lend  money  to  farm- 
ers to  plant  crops  requiring  stoc^  labor  if 
there  was  no  reasonable  expectation  of  ade- 
quate labor  to  harvest  crops. 

Right  now  is  the  jseriod  of  smallest  need 
for  harvest  workers,  and  yet  the  farmers  are 
having  trouble.  There  has  been  a  reported 
drop  of  approximately  40  percent  in  tomato 
plantings  this  year  from  last.  If  difficulties 
are  encountered  now,  what  will  the  problem 
be  next  September  at  the  peak  of  operations? 

Senator  George  Murphy,  who  is  leading 
the  campaign  to  permit  the  importation  of 
Mexicaji  farmworkers,  contends  that  the 
stubborn  attitude  of  Secretary  Wirtz  is  hurt- 
ing small  growers  very  seriously,  driving 
rgriculture  to  Mexico,  and  creating  'unem- 
plojinent.  Teamsters  and  longshoremen  are 
suffering  loss  of  work.  Cutbacks  in  produc- 
tion of  vegetables  can  eliminate  the  Jobs  of 
cannery  workers  and  raise  the  prices  which 
housewives  must  pay  at  the  grocery  store. 

At  the  heart  of  Secretary  Wirtz'  opposition 
to  the  bracero  program  is  the  contention  that 
it  was  a  slave-labor  program  which  exploited 
Mexican  workers  while  denying  jobs  to  Cali- 
fornia's unemployed.  But  coltunnlst  Caspar 
Weinberger  recently  pointed  out: 

"The  Mexican  workers  signed  up  years  In 
advance,  hoping  their  names  •«i-ould  be  drawn 
so  they  could  some  to  California  to  work. 
Their  working,  living,  and  traveling  condi- 
tions were  carefully  regulated  and  improved 
by  governmental  and  private  agreements. 
And.  most  important  of  all.  there  never  were 
anywhere  near  enough  domestic  workers  will- 
ing to  harvest  the  row  crops  that  make  up 
the  staple  of  California  agriculture." 

The  Department  of  Labor  tried  to  recruit 
American  workers  but  fell  fiat  on  its  face. 
Willing  domestic  workers  were  found  to  be 
insufficient  in  quantity  and  quality:  and 
when  they  did  appear  for  work,  they  could 
not  be  depended  upon  to  stay  on  the  job. 
It  was  more  rewarding  to  go  on  relief. 

A  point  which  Secretary  Wirtz  evades  is 
that  the  law  requires  domestic  labor  to  be 
hired  before  foreign  workers  are  authorized. 
The  bracero  can  be  hired  only  in  the  absence 
of  the  domestic.  Thus,  it's  not  actually  a 
question  of  putting  willing  American  work- 
ers out  of  jobs. 

During  the  bracero  program.  California 
growers  used  about  90.000  Mexicans  and 
about  40,000  domestic  workers.  This  offers 
some  idea  of  the  vacuum  of  labor  which 
has  been  created. 

Why  did  Mexicans  clamor  for  the  slave 
jobs  on  California  farms?  The  answer  is 
that  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  living  in  Mexico, 
they  were  well  paid.  The  bracero  program 
was  a  happy  situation  for  them,  for  Mexico, 
for  the  California  growers,  for  the  Cali- 
fornia economy,  and  for  just  about  every- 
body— except  Secretary  Wirtz. 

The  experiment  since  last  December  has 
proven  that  domestics  cannot  or  will  not  fill 
the  needs  of  California  growers;  it  has  pro- 
duced economic  hardships;  it  promises 
further,  more  serious  hardships.  Therefore, 
the  time  has  come  for  Secretary  Wirtz  to  ad- 
mit that  the  bracero  Is  needed  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  negotiations  necessary  to  as- 
sure his  services  for  California  growers. 
Further  delay  will  cause  Irreparable  damage. 
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Soviet  Strength— Editorial  by  William  J. 
Coughlin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOtJTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Ml'.  President,  the 
May  17  issue  of  Missiles  and  Rockets 
contains  an  editorial  which  discusses  the 
Soviet  military  displays  in  the  last  few 
days  and  the  meanings  of  the  displays, 
in  terms  of  U.S.  military  secuiity.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial, 
entitled  "Soviet  Strength."  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Soviet  Strength 
(By  WUliam  J.  Coughlin) 
The  Soviet  Union,  with  Its  May  9  display 
of  missile  and  space  might,  has  dealt  a  major 
blow  to  the  complacency  of  those  persons  in 
the  United  States  who  consistently  have 
underestimated  the  competence  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  these  fields. 

The  appearance  of  Soviet  solid-fuel  mis- 
siles of  a  type  similar  to  the  U.S.  Minuteman 
ICBM  indicates  that  the  Soviets  finally  have 
overcome  the  chemical  roadblock  which  until 
now  has  made  possible  the  U.S.  lead  in  solids. 
We  predicted  Jiist  such  a  development  on 
this  page  last  January  (M  K,  Jan.  11,  p.  46). 
The  credit  rests  with  former  Soviet  Premier 
Nikita  Khrushchev.  He  did  not  fail  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  the  early  unwieldy  liquid- 
fueled  Russian  ICBM's  were  militarilv  and 
geopolltlcally  unsatisfactory.  The  intensive 
Russian  effort  to  grasp  the  tpchnolot'y  of 
solids  now  has  paid  off. 

In  a  film  which  the  Moscow  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times  estimated  to  be  at 
least  3  years  old.  the  Soviets  also  displayed 
launchlngs  from  an  underground  silo.  The 
combination  of  these  events  suggests  the  So- 
viets now  are  in  a  position  to  rapidly  close 
the  missile  gap  v/ith  the  United  States  to  the 
point  where  it  is  of  no  consequence  in  mili- 
tary calculations.  The  gap  was  a  deliberate 
gamble  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  dur- 
ing development  of  the  solid  ICBM. 

This  Is  not  entirely  a  gloomy  turn  of 
events  for  the  United  States.  Solid-fuel 
missiles  and  underground  silos  make  It  pos- 
sible for  the  Soviets  now  to  assume  a  second- 
strike  posture  in  military  confrontations 
with  the  West. 

The  administration's  display  of  confidence 
in  recent  months  in  the  less  intransigent 
attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  world 
scene,  may.  m  fact,  stem  from  early  knowl- 
edge of  these  developments.  Construction 
of  underground  silos  would  be  difficult  to 
hide  from  the  high-resolution  cameras  of 
U.S.  reconnaissance  satellites. 

We  should  not  forget,  however,  that  an 
ominous  interpretation  also  can  be  put  on 
such  activities.  Underground  silos  make  it 
possible  to  conceal  first-strike  preparation, 
something  that  was  not  possible  with  liquid- 
fueled  aboveground  missiles.  The  damage- 
limiting  natiu-e  of  silos  also  removes  from  a 
first-strike  position  the  necessity  of  getUng 
all  missiles  off  in  salvo. 

The  Soviets  also  displayed  an  Intermedi- 
ate-range missile  unmatched  In  the  Western 
arsenal.  Motmted  on  a  tracked  carrier,  this 
very  mobile  weapon  was  described  as  having 


a  range  of   1,100  mUes.     It,  too,   was  solid- 
fueled. 

The  nearest  comparable  U.S.  missile  is 
the  Pershing,  with  only  half  the  range.  It 
appears  that  whUe  the  United  States  has 
been  discussing  the  Mobile  Medium-Range 
Ballistic  Missile  (MMRBM) .  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  building  it. 

In  the  film  release,  the  Russians  for  the 
first  time  showed  their  p.ntimisslle  missile 
in  action.  One  sequence  was  of  Intercept  of 
an  ICBM. 

Again,  it  must  be  reniemljered  that  the 
film  probably  wa.s  3  ycar.s  old.  The  Russian 
Defense  Minister  announcsed  in  October  1962 
that  the  Soviets  had  solved  the  antl-ICBM 
problem  and  the  Russian  lead  in  the  field 
was  ofRcially  acknowledged  in  the  United 
States  nbout  tlie  same  time. 

Undoubtedly,  the  effort  on  anii-ICBMs  is 
much  further  along  at  thiB  time.  There  is  a 
significant  side  effect  to  this  work  also.  The 
chances  are  exceedingly  good  that  Soviet 
ICBMs  are  quite  sophisticated  as  t<5  pene- 
tration aids.  Most  certainly,  knowledge  from 
the  antimissile  program  would  have  been 
used  in  this  fashion,  Just  as  the  United 
States  has  made  similar  use  of  information 
from  the  Nike-X  program. 

Therefore,  the  requirement  imposed  on 
Nike-X  becomes  even  more  severe  and  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  decision  as  to 
whether  and  when  it  should  go  into  pro- 
duction. 

The  Soviets  also  displayed  a  new  radio- 
guided  antitank  missile  which  is  of  interest 
in  view  of  United  States  difficulties  in  devel- 
oping an  entirely  .'^atisfactorv  missile  In  this 
field. 

Films  of  .'~ubir.ariiie  launchings  of  Pol.iris- 
type  missiles  ;,l&o  were  .';hown.  a  ciei-r  w.irn- 
mg  that  the  Navy-.s  ASW  burden  can  be  ex- 
pected to  incrente. 

There  are  two  commcnte  which  mitrlu  be 
made  on  the  display  of  SoTlet  missile  might. 
First,  it  indicates  a  growing  confidence"  in 
the  capability  ot  their  wenpons — since  they 
are  unlikely  to  display  weapons  of  dubious 
quality.  Second,  going  along  with  the  new 
second-strike  posture,  it  indicates  an  in- 
creased Russian  belief  in  the  value  of  deter- 
rence. As  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara  has  pointed  out.  a  deterrent  is  of  no 
value  unless  it  is  credible  to  the  enemy. 
Therefore,  it  must  be  displayed.  Despite 
some  interpretations  of  tlie  Russian  show  as 
warlike,  this  position  on  deterrence  surely 
is  to  be  welcomed,  since  deterrence  is  a  de- 
fensive attitude. 

The  increasing  Soviet  confidence  also  is  in- 
dicated in  the  space  field.  Tlie  Soviets  let  it 
be  known  more  than  a  month  in  advance 
that  their  next  space  spectacular  could  be 
expected  on  May  9  (MR,  Apr.  5,  p.  7).  The 
launch  of  I.unik  V  obviously  was  right  on 
schedule.  The  acknowledgment  after 
launch  but  in  advance  of  Impact  that  Its  goal 
was  a  lunar  soft  landing  also  Is  a  more  realis- 
tic approach  to  space  developments  than 
previously  shown. 

This  shift  toward  a  franker  attitude  is  sup- 
ported by  the  open  admission  of  the  Zond  II 
Mars  prob>e  failure  by  Soviet  scientists  at- 
tending the  Space  E.xploratlon  Symposium  in 
Chicago  on  May  4. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Russians  released 
mure  information  on  the  Soviet  space  pro- 
gram at  the  Chicago  meeting  than  heretofore. 
All  of  this  points  toward  greater  maturity 
in  both  Soviet  missile  programs  and  Soviet 
space  programs.  The  competition,  therefore. 
IS  far  keener  than  many  persons  in  the  United 
States  have  been  willing  to  admit. 

The  conclusion  is  clear.  The  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  let  down  or  it  will 
be  far  outdistanced  In  area*  which  will  con- 
tinue to  be  vital  to  its  national  security  and 
well-being  for  many,  many  years. 


Tribate  to  the  People  of  Norway 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOLLAND  REDLIN 

or   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THETHOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  toda\ 
May  17,  is  an  appropriate  time  to  pa', 
tribute  to  the  people  of  Norway,  for  1,5! 
years  ago  on  this  date  the  Norwegia;. 
Constitution  was  signed,  creating  a  nc- 
nation  oriented  toward  liberty  and  dt - 
niocracy. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States- 
and  particularly  in  my  State  of  Nort: 
Dakota — Americans  of  Norwegian  ex- 
traction will  commemorate  this  annivci  - 
sary.  They  have  reason  to  be  proud,  be- 
cause the  Norwegian  Constitution  wr..< 
rooted  in  traditions  of  liberty  and  rule  b-. 
law  dating  back  eight  centuries. 

Independence  for  Norway  came  after  n 
series  of  unions  with  Denmark  aiui 
Sweden  in  which  either  one  or  the  otht ; 
of  these  nations  held  the  upper  hand. 
Ill  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  tlie 
Noi-wegians  reluctantly  entered  the  N;.- 
poleonic  wars  on  the  side  of  Denmaik, 
with  Sweden  on  the  opposite  side.  A.-^ 
hostilities  came  to  an  end,  Denmark  wa  = 
foiced  to  sirn  the  Treaty  of  Kiel  on  Jai.- 
uary  14,  1814.  ceding  Norway  to  Swedci 

Not  only  were  the  Norwegian  peoiJ,< 
unhappy  about  being  used  as  a  pawn  ;:■ 
international  politics,  but  so  was  Print- 
Christian  Pi-ederik,  Danish  Governi  . 
General  in  Norway,  who  felt  that  hU 
hereditai-y  rights  to  Nonvay  had  beth 
signed  away. 

Upon  the  call  of  Prince  Christian  Free - 
erik,  a  constituent  assembly  convened  at 
EidsvoU  near  Oslo  on  April  10,  1814,  to 
draft  a  Constitution.  Fifty-nine  goveir. - 
ment  officials,  37  farmers  and  16  bu.-^- 
nessmen  drafted  the  Constitution  in  fi 
weeks,  and  it  was  approved  and  signMi 
on  May  17. 

Unfortunately,  Norway's  sovereign-  v 
was  short  lived.  When  the  assembiv 
elected  Prince  Christian  Frederik  to  ij^- 
King  of  Norway,  Sweden  launched  a  mili- 
tary attack.  After  brief  hostUities,  th.(^ 
Convention  of  Moss  was  negotiated 
establishing  Norway  and  Sweden  as  sep- 
arate kingdoms  under  one  monarcr. 
King  Carl  Johan,  of  Sweden.  Not  untii 
1905  did  Norway  become  a  completeh- 
independent  nation. 

Nevertheless,  King  Carl  Johan  leto  - 
mzed  Noi-way's  Constitution  and  it  n  - 
mained  in  force  during  the  entire  period. 
Today,  although  two-thirds  of  the  aj  - 
tides  have  been  amended,  the  chief  fr;.- 
tures  of  the  Constitution  remain  intav- 
as  the  fundamental  law  of  Norway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  development  of  deui.  - 
cratic  thought  in  Norway,  althoupl! 
rooted  in  ancient  national  tradition-, 
was  also  influenced  by  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion and  by  thousands  of  letters  from  thr 
steady  stream  of  Norwegian  emigram.- 
to  the  United  States. 
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I  am  proud  that  thousands  of  these 
emigrants  came  to  my  State  of  North 
Dakota.  Census  reports  show  there  are 
more  than  50,000  persons  of  Norwegian 
extraction  in  my  State. 

Norway  and  the  United  States  have 
many  common  ideals,  based  on  a  belief 
in  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  take  note  of  Norwegian  Con- 
.^titution  Day. 


The  Balance  of  Power  and  the  Balance 
of  Payments — Statement  by  Walter  B. 
Wriston 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  our  Subcommittee  on  National  Se- 
curity and  International  Operations 
held  the  first  hearing  in  its  study  on  the 
conduct  of  national-security  policy.  As 
the  first  witness,  we  asked  the  eminent 
banker,  Walter  B.  Wriston,  executive 
\  ice  president  of  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  City,  in  charge  of  the 
bank's  oversea  division,  to  testify  on  the 
relationship  of  national  economic  policy 
and  operations  to  strong  and  effective 
action  in  international  affairs — with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments problem. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  have  Mr. 
Wriston  before  the  subcommittee.  His 
opening  statement,  on  "The  Balance  of 
Power  and  the  Balance  of  Payments." 
deserves  careful  reading  by  Members  of 
Congress  and  by  the  public.  Therefore, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  per- 
ceptive statement  submitted  by  Mr. 
Wriston  before  the  subcommittee,  on 
May  13,  1965,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Balance  of  Power  and  the  Balance  of 
Payments 

I  Statement  by  Walter  B.  Wriston  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  and 
International  Operations,  May  13,  1965) 

Long  before  the  phrase,  "balance  of  pay- 
nients."  was  widely  known  in  our  country 
many  people  were  familiar  with  the  con- 
cept in  International  relations  of  balance 
of  power.  The  whole  phrase,  "balance  of 
power,"  seems  to  suggest  a  seesaw  with  a 
great  power  sitting  at  each  end  and  some 
of  the  smaller  powers  throwing  thetr  weight 
lirsi  one  way  and  then  the  other  as  circum- 
stances changed.  The  balance  of  power, 
iiowever,  might  better  be  likened  to  a  large 
disk  supported  In  the  center  by  a  pivot 
'■vith  its  circumference  ringed  with  all  the 
elements  whlcli  go  into  maintaining  a  na- 
Uons  position.  The  chips  that  a  nation 
places  on  the  edge  of  this  disk  to  tip  it  one 
way  or  the  other  have  been  the  subject  of 
s-tudy  by  this  conamlttee.  They  include, 
mong  others,  moral  force,  military  power 
i^nd  the  geographic  location  of  these  forces 
in  relation  to  other  forces.  What  I  am  sug- 
gesting today  is  that  the  deficit  in  the  Amer- 


ican international  balance  of  payments  is 
now  a  weight  on  this  disk  which  is  influenc- 
ing our  relationships  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

In  relating  the  soundness  of  the  dollar  to 
American  ix>wer,  I  want  to  mal^e  it  clear 
at  the  outset  that  history  tesiches  that  no 
war  has  ever  been  lost  solely  because  the 
defeated  power  ran  out  of  money  or  mis- 
managed its  internal  finances.  If  a  sound 
currency  were  a  prerequisite  for  victory,  the 
American  Revolution  would  never  have  been 
won  and  Nazi  Germany  would  have  been 
defeated  much  sooner.  It  is  Interesting  that 
I  can  find  no  reference  In  the  Federalist 
papers  to  the  Importance  of  a  sound  cur- 
rency in  the  national  scheme  of  things,  and 
if  you  review  one  of  the  oldest  diplomatic 
handbooks  of  skulduggery,  "The  Prince,"  by 
Machlavelli,  you  will  fall  to  find  any  strong 
statements  about  the  importance  of  main- 
taining a  solid  currency.  Indeed.  It  was  not 
until  1863  In  our  own  country  that  the  Na- 
tional Bank  Act  and  subsequent  legislation 
forced  out  of  circulation  all  notes  excepting 
those  Issued  by  national  banks.  The  point 
to  remember,  therefore.  Is  that  a  country 
living  In  Isolation  can  often  survive  with  a 
bad  currency,  but  a  world  power,  like  the 
United  States,  whose  Internal  money  Is  the 
reserve  currency  of  the  world,  must  inevita- 
bly be  subject  to  different  preesiu-es  and 
limitations.  A  bad  cvurency,  which  is  often 
the  mirror  Image  of  a  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  is  capable  over  a  period  of  time  of 
reducing  a  great  power  to  a  nation  without 
influence  in  the  world.  The  Spanish  his- 
torian, Salvador  de  Madarlaga,  traced  the  de- 
cline of  Spain  as  one  of  the  world's  most 
important  powers  to  the  Importation  of 
Peruvian  gold  which  started  a  cycle  of  in- 
flation which  eventually  broke  up  the  great- 
est colonial  power  in  the  world.  There  are 
few  instances  in  history  where  cause  and  ef- 
fect can  be  sharply  delineated  with  certain- 
ty, but  there  Is  no  doubt  that  runaway  infla- 
tion has  been  a  major  factor  In  many  cases 
of  declining  political  power. 

John  Stuart  Mill  wrote  about  money  that: 
"It  Is  a  machine  for  doing  quickly  and  com- 
modlously,  what  would  be  done,  though  less 
quickly  and  commodlously,  without  it:  and 
like  many  other  kinds  of  machinery,  it  only 
exerts  a  distinct  and  Independent  influence  of 
its  own  when  it  gets  out  of  order."  "Per- 
fectly true,"  says  Prof.  Milton  Friedman. 
"Yet  also  somewhat  misleading,  unless  we 
recognize  that  there  is  hardly  a  contrivance 
man  possesses  which  can  do  more  damage  to 
a  society  when  it  goes  amiss."  If  the  U.S. 
dollar  were  permitted  to  deteriorate  tiirough 
extraordonarlly  large  doses  of  credit  expan- 
sion and  thus  assure  a  growing  and  continu- 
ous deficit  In  our  balance  of  pajrments.  this 
would  have  at  least  two  major  effects  on  the 
world  balance  of  power: 

1.  It  could  In  the  end  destroy  the  savings 
flow  that  builds  our  industrial  plant  and  with 
It  the  main  power  base  of  our  foreign  policy. 

2.  Concurrently  with  otir  internal  deteri- 
oration, the  present  gold  exchange  standard, 
which  is  anchored  to  a  sound  dollar,  would 
be  in  danger  of  breaking  down.  Should  this 
breakdown  occur,  the  cohesive  character  of 
world  economics  made  possible  by  the  enor- 
mous growth  in  international  trade  and  in- 
vestment would  be  seriously  undermined. 

A  look  at  the  international  record  is  in- 
structive. In  July  1944  the  allied  nations 
sat  down  at  Bretton  Woods  and  put  together 
the  framework  for  a  world  payments  mecha- 
nism built  around  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  It  worked  and  worked  so  well 
that  since  1949  it  has  financed  an  Increase 
of  more  than  $100  billion  in  free  world  ex- 
ports. In  the  process  we  largely  freed  our- 
selves from  the  shackles  of  economic  na- 
tionalism that  arose  out  of  the  debris  of 
worldwide  economic  collapse  in  the  earlv 
1930's. 


The  wealth  of  the  world  has  grown  enor- 
mously. A  number  of  countries  once  again 
can  afford  to  hold  vast  amounts  of  gold.  The 
system  of  international  payments  based  as  it 
is  to  a  great  extent  cHi  dollars  and  sterling 
is  under  sharp  attack  and  there  are  uneasy 
rumblings  of  wanting  to  return  to  the  ex- 
change controls  of  the  thirties. 

While  recurring  crises  in  sterling,  and  par- 
ticularly the  one  last  November,  are  major 
factors  contributing  to  the  rather  pessimistic 
view  some  hold  for  the  future  of  the  present 
payments  arrangements,  we  will  center  our 
remarks  largely  on  the  difficulties  of  the 
dollar. 

The  arithmetic  of  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit  Is  becoming  fanUliar  to  many  people 
who  never  gave  it  a  thought  untU  recently. 
Since  1949  the  United  States  has  incurred 
a  deficit  in  its  balance  of  payments  every 
year  but  one.  That  was  1957.  A  statistical 
snapshot  of  that  period  shows  that  the  cu- 
mulative deficit  through  last  year  totaled 
about  $34  bllUon.  It  was  financed  largely  by 
99  billion  of  gold  sales  and  an  increase  of 
«22  bUlion  of  Uquid  dollar  liabilities  to  for- 
eigners both  private  and  official. 

Gold  losses  from  the  United  States  accel- 
erated after  1959  and  In  the  past  6  years  our 
deficit  on  the  so-called  regular  basis  has 
ranged  between  $3  and  $4  bUlion  a  year.  The 
changes  In  accounting  recommended  by  the 
Bernstein  Committee  would  reduce  last  year's 
figures  by  about  one-half.  TTie  deficit  on  any 
basis  was  serious  enough  so  that  various  ad 
hoc  measures  have  been  undertaken  to  bring 
about  eqiUlibrium. 

For  years  our  balance-of-payments  deficit 
was  largely  the  concern  of  economists  who 
regarded  it  as  something  of  a  technical  prob- 
lem. Traditionally,  we  regarded  balance-of- 
payments  problems  as  something  that  hap- 
pened to  other  countries  and  had  no  real 
meaning  for  us  except  as  an  academic  exer- 
cise. More  recently,  our  deficit  has  moved 
from  a  classroom  discussion  to  a  position  of 
some  Importance  as  a  limiting  factor  upon 
the  power  of  the  United  States  to  pursue  its 
worldwide  objective  and  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities. Growing  awareness  of  this  new  lim- 
itation has  helped  inspire  a  greater  sense  of 
urgency  In  finding  a  lasting  solution.  The 
global  side  effects  of  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit  are  many  and  are  increasing. 

1 .  The  specter  of  a  breakdown  in  our  inter- 
national payments  mechanism  has  tended  to 
feed  this  world  neurosis  which  cotUd  influ- 
ence Important  economic  decisionmaking. 

2.  As  a  great  p>ower  in  a  divided  world  we 
must  assume  political  postures  In  our  na- 
tional interest  which  inevitably  displease 
some  of  our  allies.  The  Prance  of  De  Oaulle  • 
has  been  outspoken  in  this  regard.  Our  fail- 
ure to  bring  ovir  balance  of  payments  into 
equilibrium  has  not  been  overlooked  by  that 
country  as  one  means  of  giving  weight  to  Its 
differences  with  the  United  States — a  kind  of 
gold-rattUng  diplomacy. 

3.  Should  the  deficit  In  our  international 
payments  continue  unabated  and  at  an  ac- 
celerated rate,  leading  ultimately  to  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  and  collapse  of  the  present 
payments  mechanism,  the  political  unity  of 
the  free  world  in  facing  up  to  the  Corrununlst 
challenge  could  be  seriously  imperiled. 

4.  The  difference  between  having  a  surplus 
or  trying  to  finance  a  deficit  must  find  reflec- 
tion in  our  national  postiue.  In  the  last  few 
years  we  have  had  to  ask  our  friends  not  to 
convert  their  dollars  to  gold  and.  addition- 
ally, to  set  up  short-term  credits  to  ward  off 
gold  losses.  To  be  in  this  position  cannot  be 
said  to  Improve  our  political-bargaining  posi- 
tion In  the  world. 

5.  The  lees  developed  countries  are  asking 
with  Increasing  frequency :  Will  your  aid  con- 
tinue? Can  you  afford  the  Alliance  for 
Progress? 

The  international  political  impact  of  oiir 
balance-of-payments  problem  has  increased 
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Blgnlficantly  over  the  past  year  so  that  it  can 
no  longer  be  regarded  merely  as  a  bookkeep- 
ing problem.  In  early  January,  when  one 
ot  the  most  serious  sterling  crises  of  the  post- 
war fjerlod  was  scarcely  5  weeks  old,  the 
French  announced  intentions  to  step  up  their 
conversion  of  dollars  into  gold.  They  did 
and  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  French 
gold  purchase  from  the  United  States  totaled 
about  $450  million. 

Many  Americans  are  prone  to  scold  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  for  what  seems  to  be  his  bad 
manners  in  attacking  a  financial  weak  spot 
In  the  very  country  that  had  so  much  to  do 
with  helping  his  own  achieve  financial  re- 
covery and  strength.  I  have  no  such  inclina- 
tion. We  should  learn  a  lesson  from  this 
experience.  The  difficulties  we  are  now  pass- 
ing through  with  France  ase  not  by  any 
means  peculiar  to  that  country  or  these 
times:  they  are  evident  elsewhere  and  could 
emerge  to  the  French  proportions. 

The  general  Is  clear  on  the  significance 
linking  national  financial  power  to  political 
power.  France's  differences  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  United  States  have  many  roots. 
Whatever  the  causes  may  be,  the  point  Is 
that  the  French  have  added  their  excess  dol- 
lar holdings  to  their  arsenal  of  arguments. 
Falltire  to  give  sufficient  weight  to  the  pos- 
sible effects  of  our  balance-of-payments  de- 
ficit on  political  pKsstures  was  a  serious  omis- 
sion in  our  international  financial  policies 
dumg  the  past  4  years.  What  I  have  In  mind 
particularly  is  the  reliance  on  cooperative 
arrangements  between  central  banks,  for- 
eign currency  swaps.  Informal  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  cen- 
tral banks  in  providing  stability  to  the  Lon- 
don gold  market  and  the  sale  of  special  U.S. 
Treasury  Issues  to  foreign  governments. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion embodied  in  these  arranegments  made 
poeslble  the  f3  billion  rescue  package  for 
sterling  last  November.  But  even  then. 
Prance,  one  of  the  major  players  in  this 
teamwork  went  into  the  game  half-heartedly. 

The  pressures  of  dollar  and  sterling  diffi- 
culties are  giving  rise  to  a  growing  chorus  of 
demands  that  urgent  steps  be  undertaken  to 
make  changes  in  otir  international  payments 
mechanism.  The  Group  of  Ten  has  been 
studying  possible  steps  during  the  i>ast  2 
years.  Whatever  changes  may  be  made  in 
world  payments  arrangements,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  lesson  that  the  payments  ma- 
chinery must  be  Insulated  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  political  power  plays  in  the 
community  of  nations.  Long  before  we  reach 
International  agreement  on  changes  in  our 
international  machinery,  we  must  recognize 
the  extent  to  which  a  weak  dollar  would  fall 
to  carry  its  weight  on  our  balance-of -power 
disk. 

As  a  nation  we  are  concerned  about  the 
image  created  abroad  by  our  open  efforts  to 
Negro  citizens.  It  is  also  Important  that  we 
achieve  social  equilibrium  between  white  and 
Negro  citizens.  It  Is  also  important  that  we 
recognize  the  extent  to  which  our  image  as 
an  effective  free  world  leader  is  influenced 
by  oxir  success  or  failure  to  achieve  balance- 
of-paymenti  equilibrium. 

The  dollar,  hungrily  sought  by  nations  of 
the  world  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II 
and  long  regarded  as  better  than  gold,  has 
recently  picked  up  some  of  the  stigma  of 
controls  that  has  long  been  identified  with 
other  currencies  of  the  world. 

Two  years  ago  we  imposed  a  tax  on  bor- 
rowings by  foreigners  in  the  traditionally 
free  U.S.  capital  market.  More  recently  this 
tax  was  extended  to  bank  loans  and  the 
President  has  asked  Congress  to  extend  it 
for  2  years  beyond  its  expiration  date  of 
December  31,  1965.  Furthermore,  this  year. 
In  response  to  a  sudden  deepening  of  our 
deficit  in  the  final  quarter  of  last  year,  the 
administration  asked  businessmen  volun- 
tarily to  restrict  their  Investing  and  lending 
abroad.    In  part  this  move  was  a  response  to 


the  growing  complaints  iii  a  few  foreign 
countries  that  Americans  were  too  competi- 
tive, too  aggressive,  in  acquiring  business 
interests  there.  The  voluntary  program,  in 
its  initial  stages,  seems  to  be  working  and 
working  well.  Dollars  are  draining  out  of 
markets  abroad  and  while  this  may  satisfy 
some  countries  abroad,  notably  France  and 
Germany,  others  are  becoming  unhappy 
about  the  relatively  sudden  difficulties  in 
getting  all  the  dollars  they  need.  Among 
these  are  Australia,  Japan,  and  some  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  Here  too  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  moves  quickly 
from  the  Treasiuy  Department  to  the  State 
Department.  The  political  overtones  make  a 
solution  to  the  deficit  mere  imperative  tlian 
ever. 

For  many  years  we  offered  advice,  firs*.,  to 
Etu-ope,  then  to  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 
on  how  to  stop  the  currency  printing  presses 
and  so  curb  their  balance-cf-payznents  defi- 
cit. We  have  sought  to  enunciate  the  simple 
accounting  principle  in  the  balance  sheet  of 
central  banks  that  when  domestic  assets  in 
the  form  of  Government  securities  or  loans 
to  commercial  banks  go  up,  tliis  Increa.se  is 
often  offset  by  a  reduction  of  gold  and  for- 
eign currency  holdings  or,  in  other  words,  a 
deficit  in  the  balance  oi  payments.  This  is 
not  an  economic  theory — it  is  arithmetic. 
Each  nation,  including  otir  own,  starts  out 
on  the  premise  that  its  deficit  in  the  bal- 
ance of  payment^s  Is  unique.  It  Is  due  to  low 
coffee  prices,  xinfavorable  terms  of  trade, 
capital  flight,  too  much  towrist  expenditiu-e, 
or  too  much  foreign  aid.  Only  after  a  pro- 
tracted period  do  we  ever  get  down  to  a  con- 
certed attack  on  the  basic  sotirce  of  the 
deficit. 

Before  attacking  the  root  cause,  nations 
sometimes  go  down  the  darH  road  of  exchange 
control  despite  the  fact  that  exchange  con- 
trol has  a  perfect  record  of  failure  in  curing 
balance-of-payments  deficits  an\-\vhere  in  the 
world.  The  secondary  political  consequences 
of  exchange  control  are  even  more  importi^nt 
than  their  primary  economic  impact.  Like 
our  experiment  with  prohibition,  exchange 
controls  are  not  efleclive  atid  encourage  the 
worst  criminal  elements  to  circumvent  them 
and  erode  our  moral  base.  The  British,  for 
example,  by  limiting  money  made  available 
to  their  citizens  for  foreign  travel  to  a  few 
dollars  a  day,  effectively  stopped  an  entire 
generation  from  seeing  and  thus  learning 
about  the  world.  Never  ia  history  has  the 
penalty  been  so  great  for  failure  to  under- 
stand the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  the 
world;  yet  the  United  Stat-e$,  where  the  need 
is  critical,  seriously  considered  a  tax  on  for- 
eign travel  which  would  luive  hindered  the 
teachers  of  your  children  aod  mine  from  the 
kind  of  learning  that  only  travel  can  bring. 
Controls  breed  more  contriols  becattse  it  is 
impossible  to  vrrite  down  the  permutations 
and  combinations  of  a  free  economy.  Con- 
trols breed  centraliz.''.tion  of  power  which 
erodes  freedom.  For  all  of  tliese  reasons  and 
many  more — not  the  least  of  which  is  that 
they  don't  work — control.^:  are  the  wrong  way 
to  solve  our  problem.  They  would  vitiate 
our  position  of  leadership  by  gumming  up 
the  wheels  of  the  most  cfflcieiu  economic  ma- 
chine ever  constructed. 

The  magnittide  of  our  proS:>loi;i  i.<;  great,  but 
It  is  well  within  otir  capa-ity  to  solve  through 
the  intelli.qcnt  application  of  the  resources 
at  otir  command,  including  the  uf^e  of  classi- 
cal monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  This  Nation 
pays  about  $50  billion  a  ye.-^r  in  sterile  manti- 
facture  of  military  might  as  tlio  necessary 
price  of  freedom.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
believe  that  we  would  pay  a  far  smaller  price 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  our  money  lest 
we  dissipate  through  tliir.  medium  the  lever- 
age we  need  in  the  world  to  maintain  our 
freedom. 

The  essence  of  successful  policy  is  a  highly 
developed  sense  of  perspectite.  'fhoso  among 
us  who  would  dismiss  a  deficit  in  our  balance 


of  payments  as  an  inconsequential  amount 
when  measured  against  our  overall  economy 
would  be  as  wrong  as  those  who  overstate  the 
danger  to  the  point  of  talking  abotit  the 
collap.se  of  the  American  power  base.  If  tl.  ■ 
ancient  axiom  that  we  should  negotiate  fron. 
strength  has  any  validity,  it  is  clear  that  ;;: 
the  year  1965  one  Important  element  in  thu" 
power  base  is  a  strong  U.S.  dollar.  The  rel.i  - 
tive  importance  of  maintaining  a  sound  dol- 
lar has  grown  enormously  as  Americ: 
changed  its  posttire  from  that  of  isolation  to 
involvement  in  the  world.  The  stakes  an 
no  longer  only  the  stability  of  the  America:-, 
economy,  but  must  incltide  the  enormous  in- 
terest v,-e  have  in  preventing  the  brcakdov.: 
of  the  whole  free  world's  monetary  structtir'\ 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mi. 
Speaker,  to  those  of  my  colleagues  wlio 
won-y  unceasingly  about  our  problems  i;; 
Alabama,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  v> 
the  feature  article  in  the  Sunday  Sta  ■ 
detailing  crime  in  New  York. 

The  article,  written  by  Bernard  Gav- 
zer  and  called  "Crime  in  New  York:  A 
Crisis  Atmosphere,"  should  give  us  ample 
reason  to  stop  and  think  what  is  happen- 
ing in  America.    In  evei-y  major  city,  es- 
pecially in  the  North,  the  streets  are  un- 
safe even  in  daylight  houi-s,  and  horn* 
are    no   longer   a   place   of   safety   an.i 
refuge.     Criminals  roam  in  animal-lik^' 
packs,  pillaging,  murdering  and  rapint. 
While  the  South  has  the  lowest  crim 
rate  in  the  Nation,  crime  in  Washingtor.. 
New  York,  and  other  metropolit.an  area^ 
is  of  national  concern  and  all  Americai;  - 
must  demand  laws  and  the  enforcemert 
of  laws  which  will  bring  a  halt  to  th: 
madness.    The  time  is  fast  approachir 
when  society  can  no  longer  permit  sociol- 
ogists and  tender-hearted  courts  to  le' 
loose  in  our  communities  vicious  crimi- 
nals.   The  right  of  the  individual  again.- 
persecution  must  always  be  protected 
but  the  right  of  all  the  people  to  life  aivi 
freedom  from  fear  of  assault  is  also  .^ 
guarantee  under  the  Constitution.    It  i.- 
past  time  we  begin  to  administ.er  justic 
in  behalf  of  the  victim  rather  than  th 
criminal. 

The  article  from  the  Washington  Sun  - 
day  Star  follows : 

Cri.me  in  New  York:   A  Crisis  AxMOSPurK: 
(By  Bernard  Gavzer^ 

New  York. — It  is  8  p.m. 

Patrolm.TU    Harry    Habart,    63d    prccim'. 
boards  the  IRT  subway  at  Flatbush  and  Nof- 
trand  Aventie  in  Brooklyn,  set  to  ride   f; 
noisy    trains    until    4    a.m.,    like    a    shotgi 
guard  in  the  Old  West. 

Rabbi  Seymour  Schrage,  of  Crown  Height^, 
in  Brooklyn,  enters  a  sedan  and  begins  nigl. 
patrol  of  the  streets,  like  a  vigilante  on  tir 
prowl  for  highwaymen. 

Florence  Ward,  a  part-time  bar  waitress  r :" 
56.  puts  a  $2.98  pen-t\-pe  tear  gas  gun  in  he: 
pocketbook  and  walks  to  a  Queens  bus  sto; 
determined  to  protect  herself  even  if  r- 
means  violating  the  law  (the  pen-gun  !; 
considered  a  dangerous,  concealed  weapon  . 
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Their  paths  do  not  cross,  but  the  police- 
man, the  rabbi,  and  the  waitress  play  roles  in 
the  night-after -night  drama  In  which  this 
great  and  exciting  city  becomes  a  place  of 
fear  for  many. 

In  a  city  which  has  so  much  to  please 

them,  they  become  prisoners  In  their  homes. 

They   feel   they   cannot    enjoy   their   parks, 

their  streets,  even  their  neighborhood  shops. 

IN  OTHEB  crrrES 

City  officials  draw  another  picture.  They 
.irgue — and  show  statistics  to  prove  their 
point — that  New  York  has  no  runaway  crime, 
any  more  than  any  large  city.  FBI  statistics 
tor  1963,  the  most  recent  year  for  which  they 
are  complete,  show  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan area  crime  rate  as  1,688.6  crimes  per 
100,000  population.  Rates  in  other  large 
cities.  2.935.4  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach: 
2.195.1  Chicago;  1.781.3  Atlanta;  1.621.2 
Washington. 

New  York  still  throbs  with  activity.  It  Is 
a  work  place  and  play  place  for  millions.  It 
is  the  capital  of  finance,  theater,  arts,  science, 
the  place  where  far-reaching  decisions  are 
made.  People  still  earn  their  living,  shop,  go 
to  the  theater,  art  galleries,  department 
stores,  hotels,  night  school,  sports  events, 
raise  families,  educate  their  children,  and 
spend  their  lives  with  security  and  without 
unpleasant  incidents. 

Still — despite  the  statistics,  despite  the  ob- 
vious vitality  of  the  city — ^many  New  York- 
ers are  uneasy.  While  their  fear  may  not 
necessarily  be  related  to  fact  it  is  a  real  state 
of  mind. 

And  It  is  one  which  says — no  matter  what 
contrary  evidence  Is  presented — that  New 
York  Is  in  a  crisis  of  violence. 

If  not,  why  mtist  police  ride  the  subways 
and  patrol  the  station  platforms? 

Why  must  private  citizens  form  vigilante 
groups? 

STEPS    BY    THE    MAYOR 

Why  must  women  buy  weapons,  which  are 
enjoying  a  brisk  sale,  to  protect  yourself 
against  mashers,  thieves,  and  hoodlums." 

When  extraordinary  steps  to  combat  crime 
were  taken  by  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner,  they 
may  have  been  designed  to  calm  public  fear, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  had  the  effect 
of  confirming  suspicions  that  crime  was 
reaching  a  critical  stage. 

The  mayor  early  in  April  Issued  the  order 
that  put  hundreds  of  uniformed  police  on 
.^ubway  trains  and  platforms  during  the  high 
incidence  crime  hours  of  8  p.m.  to  4  a.m. 
Fifteen  days  later,  the  mayor  said  500  patrol- 
men were  immediately  being  put  on  street 
duty  during  the  night  and  that  by  July  1, 
the  Nation's  biggest  police  force  would  be 
brought  to  a  strength  of  28,228 — nearly  twice 
that  of  a  U.S.  Army  Infantry  division. 

"The  days  ahead  will  be  days  of  open  war — 
we  against  the  criminals,"  the  mayor  said. 
"We  are  going  to  win.  They  are  going  to 
lose." 

Such  asstirance  may  filter  down  to  the 
people,  but  at  this  point  there  is  anxiety,  and 
it  manifests  itself  In  many  ways: 

Central  Park,  an  840-acre  Island  of  green- 
pry  and  lagoons  in  the  midst  of  the  concrete 
city,  becomes  a  no  man's  land.  People  do 
not  stroll  through  It  at  night.  They  fear 
assault  from  toughs  or  dope  addicts  moving 
in  from  Harlem  at  the  north  edge  of  the  jmrk, 
or  Puerto  Rlcans  from  the  tenements  sprink- 
led among  luxtuy  apartment  buildings  on 
Central  Park  west  and  Riverside  Drive. 

LIFE    IN     TIMES     SQUABE 

Times  Sqxiare,  the  garish  symbol  of  New 
York  night  life,  has  its  particular  breed  of 
creeps  who  come  out  of  the  woodwork  at  2 
a  m. — hustlers  of  all  sorts,  homosexuals, 
!)anders.  whatnots. 

Women  who  work  at  night — telephone  op- 
crators,  for  example — get  free  taxi  service 
lioine.  paid  for  by  the  company.  Women. 
who  clean  offices  In  the  skyscrapers  band  to- 


gether  for  subway  rides  home,  or  also  get 
taxi  service. 

Along  some  business  streets — Fulton  in 
Brooklyn,  is  typical — btislnessmeoi  close  their 
shops  at  7  pjn..  Instead  of  9  or  10,  as  they 
did  for  years. 

Subway  trains  and  stations  are  considered 
dangerous  places.  Serious  crimes  In  the  sub- 
ways increased  41.4  percent  In  the  first  3 
months  of  1965,  compared  with  the  like 
period  in  1964 — a  total  increase  of  123.2  per- 
cent since  1963. 

Tal  drivers  keep  doors  locked  at  night,  re- 
fuse to  take  passengers  into  certain  areas, 
and  campaign  for  the  right  to  carry  weapons. 
They  also  want  protective  shields  between 
driver  and  passenger,  and  electronic  alarms. 

In  many  buildings,  public  housing  as  well 
as  private,  tenants  are  afraid  to  tise  the  auto- 
matic elevators  alone.  In  a  typical  middle 
Income  building  off  Broadway  tenants  have 
metal  coverings  on  their  doors,  and  at  least 
two  locks  on  each  door.  New  buildings  have 
TV  equipment  so  tenants  can  see  who  Is  call- 
ing, or  so  custodians  can  monitor  corridors 
from  a  central  control  point. 

As  for  subways,  there  are  4.6  million  fares 
each  work  day.  In  1964,  there  was  an  average 
of  30  reported  crimes  each  day.  Offenses 
ranged  from  stealing  light  bulbs  to  murder. 

"Does  this  mean  that  the  subways  are 
really  unsafe?"  asks  a  transit  authority 
administrator. 

On  the  basis  of  statistics,  no.  But  "how 
can  you  rely  on  statistics."  asks  Rabbi 
Schrage.  who  organized  the  Maccabees,  a 
citizens  patrol  in  Brooklyn.  "Consider  rape. 
How  many  mothers  will  go  to  the  police  and 
say  a  daughter  has  been  accosted?  They  do 
not  want  to  mark  a  daughter  with  a  public 
stain.  Who  would  want  to  marry  the  girl? 
But  to  me,  as  a  rabbi,  and  to  others,  they 
come  to  discuss  such  troubles." 

According  to  Gilbert  Gels,  sociology  profes- 
sor at  California  State  College: 

"Possibly  1  out  of  10  crimes  committed 
becomes  known  to  the  police;  maybe  1  out 
of  20;  perhaps  1  out  of  100;  or,  11  you 
would  care  to,  you  could  easily  defend  the 
view  that,  for  each  100,000  criminal  acts 
committed,  only  1  becomes  known  to  the 
police." 

THE    NEGRO   ANCLE 

Negroes  have  been  blamed  for  crime.  Sta- 
tistically, they  are  Involved  In  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  known  crimes.  Sociologists 
and  criminologists  say  this  Is  because  Negroes 
have  been  subjected  to  discrimination  and 
disadvantage  in  Jobs,  housing,  and  educa- 
tion. 

But  many  people  feel  a  new  element  has 
been  added — wanton  crime  against  whites 
for  racial  reasons. 

A  Westchester  executive  waiting  for  a  sub- 
way in  mid-Manhattan  was  accosted  by  two 
Negroes  and  offered  no  resistance.  But  the 
men  beat  him  before  taking  his  wallet,  saying 
In  effect  that  he  was  a  white  so-and-so. 
Other  whites  have  been  beaten  and  Injured 
by  Negroes  in  tinprovoked  attacks. 

"There  possibly  is  the  element  of  frustra- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  northern  Negroes," 
says  a  Negro  writer,  "in  the  sense  that  they 
have  not  had  the  real  opportunity  to  put 
themselves  to  the  test  in  civil  rights  action, 
as  some  southern  Negroes  have. " 

"Most  robbers  want  to  get  the  money  and 
get  away."  says  a  detective.  "Every  second 
these  guys  spend  beating  somebody  raises 
the  risk  of  getting  catight." 

The  detective's  conclusion  Is  that  there 
was  more  than  robbery  at  work  In  some  re- 
cent cases:  that  racial  frustration  had  en- 
tered the  picture. 

FEABS   FOa   CHILDKEN 

A  young  mother  living  In  Greenwich 
Village  tells  of  a  change  that  has  bewildered 
her. 

"I  used  to  wheel  my  daughter,  who  is  now 
8,  In  Washington  Square  Park,  when  she  was 


a  baby.  Even  then,  there  were  odd  people 
around  but  you'd  very  seldom  experience 
anything  nasty.  Now,  I  won't  take  my  little 
boy  there.  The  men  are  drunk  and  coarse, 
and  there  Is  something  very  abnormal 
about  it. 

"Some  of  the  things  the  men  say  to  you  are 
not  being  said  to  you  as  a  woman,  but  as  a 
white  woman.  I'm  very  depressed  by  this 
because  I  fight  for  civil  rights.  These  peo- 
ple are  the  ones  I  want  to  help,  but  1  can't 
honestly  put  down  the  feeling  that  they 
have  something  against  me  because  I'm 
white." 

On  racially  inspired  viclousness  In  crime, 
a  spokesman  for  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  says:  "There  is  no  way  in  which 
this  could  be  determined  with  any  precision 
or  accuracy,  but  we  doubt  it  very  much. 
Criminals  do  vicious  things." 

Certain  crimes  may  occur  infrequently,  but 
when  they  do  they  get  dramatic  treatment. 
The  stabbing  of  Jill  Neltert,  34,  In  a  75-cent 
robbery,  for  example,  produced  a  photograph 
of  the  girl  sitting  In  an  automobile  with  the 
mother-of-pearl  handle  of  a  switch-blade 
knife  protruding  from  her  back.  On  several 
occasions,  gangs  of  young  Negroes  systemati- 
cally harrassed,  beat  tmd  robbed  passengers 
on  subway  trains.  These  Incidents  remain 
Imbedded  In  the  public  mind. 

"The  fact  is  that  Negro  versus  white  crime 
is  exaggerated,"  says  an  executive  of  a  na- 
tional Negro  organization.  "There  is  no  dis- 
puting the  fact  the  9  out  of  10  crimes  com- 
mitted by  Negroes  are  against  other  Negroes, 
especially  in  m\u-der,  robbery,  and  rape. 

"In  the  white  press,  Negroes  are  frequently 
victimized  by  misrepresentation,  such  as  the 
case  in  which  a  married  woman  was  beaten 
by  her  boy  friend,  and  reported  that  it  was 
done  by  a  Negro  in  order  to  conceal  that 
she'd  been  cheating  on  her  husband." 

WORK     WITH     TEENAGERS 

As  for  the  element  of  a  Negro  compulsion 
to  strike  out  against  whites,  he  says: 

"Of  course,  you  get  pushed  around  for 
generations,  and  the  time  comes  for  pushing 
back.  If  you're  antisocial  or  a  sociopath, 
then  the  race  part  will  enter  Into  it." 

A  Negro  who  does  volunteer  work  with 
Negro  teenagers  says: 

"I  notice  there  is  some  of  that  feeling 
among  the  gang  kids.  It's  not  Just  that 
they're  Interested  In  bopping  (fighting)  with 
Italians  or  Puerto  Ricans,  but  that  now  it 
also  means  getting  back  at  whltey.  The 
soul  brothers  (Negroes)  have  the  sort  of 
feeling  that  now  is  the  time  to  act  against 
whltey  and  you  have  to  do  it  every  which 
way." 

This  coincides  with  the  notion  that  some, 
northern  Negroes  are  striking  out  because 
the  brunt  of  the  civil  rights  action  is  being 
carried  by  Negroes  In  the  South. 

"You  get  some  people  who  think  that  be- 
cause they  mug  some  white  person  or  steal 
something  from  a  white  person  that  they 
are  being  part  of  this  big  revolution,"  says 
one  Negro.  "They  are  not,  but  in  a  crazy 
way  It  gives  them  a  way  to  rationalize 
mugging  and  robbing.' 

The  Immediate  reaction  to  posting  of  po- 
lice In  potential  problem  areas  was  enthxjsi- 
astlc.  Subway  passengers  remarked  that 
thev  felt  a  lot  better. 

"i  feel  I  can  close  my  eyes  and  grab  some 
sleep  for  the  first  time  in  years."  says  one 
man. 

•Having  more  people  together  is  better." 
says  a  woman.  "This  way  you  don't  feel  so 
much  that  you  can  go  rattling  around  by 
yourself  in  some  end  of  the  train."  (At 
night,  fewer  cars  In  each  train  are  open  to 
passengers.  I 

"To  tell  the  truth,  the  police  on  the  sub- 
way is  a  very  good  thing."  says  a  65-year-old 
Washington  Heights  woman,  "but  for  how 
long  wUl  It  l>e?  If  you  have  a  situation 
somewhere  else  In  the  city,  a  riot  of  some 
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kind  of  other  troubles,  they  will  take  these 
police. 

"But  anyway,  these  little  biims  do  not 
worry  so  much  about  the  police.  For  them, 
It  la  a  game.  The  policeman  only  makes  It  a 
harder  game.  But  wait  and  see,  they'll  do 
some  mugging  again,  believe  me,  even  with 
the  pwllce." 

It  is  with  this  cynicism  and  foreboding 
that  the  city  moves  toward  summer.  Al- 
ready, there  Is  the  atmosphere  of  perhaps 
trouble  worse  than  last  summer's  riots  In 
Harlem,  or  subway  harassment.  One  clue  Is 
In  the  growing  talk  about  vigilante  groups. 

"I  have  been  approached  by  Influential 
persons  about  forming  a  cltywlde  citizens 
patrol  patterned  on  the  Maccabees,"  says 
Rabbi  Schrage,  who  started  the  Maccabees 
a  year  ago.  Ita  original  members  were  ultra- 
orthodox  Jews,  but  It  now  Is  interrellglous 
and  Interracial.  It  Is  credited  with  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  crime  in  Brooklyn's 
Crown  Heights  area. 

"Who  can  say  what  It  will  be,"  says  the 
rabbi,  "but  we  must  never  stop,  or  It  will 
get  out  of  hand  again." 


President     Johnson     Understands      the 
Stakes  in  Southeast  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  17, 1965 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  television 
station  WTOP  In  Washington  recently 
dispatched  Jack  Jurey  to  Vietnam  to  re- 
port on  the  situation  there.  His  edi- 
torials are  truly  fine  illustrations  of  out- 
standing journalism. 

These  editorials  point  out  that  it  is  not 
a  ple^^t  task  the  United  States  under- 
tsJs.eSui  southeast  Asia.  However,  it  is 
a  necessary  task. 

President  Johnson  understands  the 
Stakes  in  southeast  Asia.  He  knows  that 
if  communism  Is  to  l)e  halted,  we  must 
draw  the  line  somewhere.  In  defending 
freedom  in  Vietnam,  Pi-esident  Johnson 
is  defending  our  national  honor  and  the 
honor  of  the  entire  free  world. 

So  at  this  time,  I  salute  the  resolute 
determination  of  our  great  President  as 
well  as  the  fine  editorial  work  of  WTOP. 

The  text  of  three  of  Mr.  Jurey's  edi- 
torials follow: 

[Editorial  broadcast  on  May  11  and  12,  1965, 
over  WTOP  radio  and  television] 

This  Is  a  WTOP  editorial  from  Saigon. 

During  the  next  several  days,  WTOP  will 
dlscTiss  the  American  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam from  this  vantage  point.  The  conclu- 
sions are  based  on  first-hand  observations 
of  the  U.S.  military  effort  both  in  the  north, 
at  Danang.  and  In  the  Mekong  Delta  to  the 
south,  plus  numerous  off-the-record  and 
background  Interviews  with  American  and 
Vietnamese  officials,  including  Prime  Minis- 
ter Quat. 

What  appears  to  us  to  be  clearcut  here  in 
Saigon  Is  that  the  U.S.  position  In  South 
Vietnam  is  justified  by  hard  fact.  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  argiie  by  abstraction — as  some  do — 
that  our  country  should  not  have  allowed 
itself  to  become  deeply  enmeshed  in  this  war 
In  southeast  Asia.  Yet  oiu-  commitment 
here  Is  not  the  product  of  any  one  President, 
any  one  administration,  or  any  one  Incident 
or  episode.     It  has  been  forced  upon  us  by 


two  basic  factors.  One  is  the  imperative 
need  to  make  a  stand  somewhere,  somehow 
against  the  political  and  military  ambitions 
of  North  Vietnam  and  Communist  China. 
The  second  is  the  obligation  to  protect  those 
South  Vietnamese  who  have  actively  and 
ofjenly  supported  us.  To  quit  now.  to  give 
the  Vletcong  control  of  South  Vietnam, 
would  be  to  throw  these  men  and  women  to 
the  wolves. 

These  circumstances  conipcl  the  United 
States  to  remain  on  its  present  course. 
South  Vietnam  may  not  be  the  best  place 
to  draw  the  line  Ln  southeast  Asia,  but  there 
are  worse  places.  The  threat  of  further  es- 
calation continues,  but  that  threat  appears 
no  more  dangerous  than  the  consequences 
of  craven  conciliation. 

This  station  previously  haa  supported  the 
thrust  of  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam.  We  have 
now  viewed  the  situation  at  firsthand. 
Our  belief  Is  reinforced  that  there  is  no  ac- 
ceptable alternative  to  present  action.  We 
cannot  see  how  any  retreat  from  the  present 
policy  could  possibly  do  anything  but  work 
against  American  national  interests. 

This  was  a  WTOP  editorial.  Jack  Jurey 
speaking  for  WTOP  from  Saigon. 


[Editorial  broadcast  on  May  12  and  13,  1965, 
over  WTOP  radio  and  tcle\-lsion] 

This  Is  a  WTOP  editorial  from  Saigon. 

Discussing  the  ugly,  unoertain  war  in 
South  Vietnam,  there  seems  to  us  to  be  both 
an  official  and  unofficial  failure  to  emphasize 
one  aspect  clearly  enough.  That  is  the  ex- 
treme likelihood  that,  having  entered  Into 
this  struggle,  the  United  St-ates  ^fc-ill  be  un- 
able to  withdraw  from  It  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years. 

If  there  are  no  negotiations,  If  the  Viet- 
cong  continues  Its  harassment  of  South  Viet- 
nam at  about  the  present  level,  our  country 
will  have  to  maintain  a  military  and  political 
effort  of  very  substantial  magnitude  in- 
volving the  assignment  of  tr<.x>ps  ajid  the 
spending  of  large  sums  of  money. 

If  on  the  other  hand  there  Is  a  Communist 
willingness  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  fight- 
ing, even  then  we  are  not  home  free.  Because 
even  if  the  shooting  stops,  the  South  Viet- 
namese will  need  a  great  deal  of  help  to  com- 
bat political  subversion — help  which  will  in- 
clude massive  economic  development  and 
the  creation  of  a  central  goverrmient  able 
to  exercise  effective  control  over  a  nation 
many  of  whose  p>eople  are  so  Isolated  In  varl- 
otis  villages  and  hamlets  that  they  don't 
know  what's  happening  over  the  next  hill. 

Provided  the  military  situation  remains 
about  as  it  Is,  with  Vletcong  units  roaming 
a  good  deal  of  the  countryside,  nobody 
knows  how  long  victory  will  take.  We've 
heard  estimates  here  ranging  from  2  years 
to  10  years  or  more.  Even  wlicn  peace  comes. 
a  good  many  years  will  be  required  before 
the  United  States  could  withdraw  totally. 

Since  Americans  tend  to  want  to  deal  with 
their  troubles  in  haste,  the  prospect  of  a 
prolonged  involvement  in  South  Vietnam 
might  be  used  by  the  opponents  of  that  in- 
volvement. But  now  that  w«?'re  In,  we  can- 
not get  out  quickly.  And  we  should  not  want 
to  get  out  until  South  Vietnam  is  a  free, 
viable  nation  able  to  take  advantage  of  its 
vast  potential.  Fale  seems  to  have  selected 
South  Vietnam  as  the  pl.aoe  In  Southeast 
Asia  where  the  United  States  has  been  force<l 
to  make  one  of  its  most  difficult  commit- 
ments. That  commitment  is  going  to  be  with 
us  for  a  long  time. 

This  was  a  WTOP  editorial.  Jack  Jurey 
speaking  for  WTOP  from  Saigon. 


north,  around  the  base  at  Danang,  Marine 
patrols  expanding  the  perimeter  come  un- 
der sniper  fire  daily,  with  daily  casualties. 
To  the  south,  in  the  rich  and  crucial  Mekong 
River  Delta,  Vletcong  snipers  are  still  active. 
Throughout  South  Vietnam,  in  all  areas, 
Americans — including  more  than  100  women 
here  In  Saigon — are  enduring  danger  and 
discomfort.  Our  military  men,  trained  for 
a  Western  war,  find  themselves  engaged 
In  a  guerrilla  conflict  In  which  the  enemy 
is  skilled  and  elusive,  where  there  are  no 
fixed  battlellnes  and  where  the  opponent 
is  frequently  a  farmer  by  day  and  a  fighter 
by  night.  The  American  advisers  to  the 
Vietnamese  work  patiently,  often  in  Isolated 
areas,  to  teach  a  variety  of  skills.  What  is 
underway  in  South  Vietnam  is  an  American 
effort  in  which  military,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  are  bewilder ingly  intertwined. 
There's  been  nothing  quite  like  it  in  all  our 
history. 

But  the  Americans  on  duty  here — aboui 
37,000  at  the  last  count — are  conducting 
themselves  admirably  In  the  most  difficult 
circumstances.  Even  the  most  fleeting 
visitor  cannot  avoid  being  deeply  impressed 
with  their  dedication  and  with  their  will- 
ingness to  try  to  cope  with  circumstance.^ 
far  outside  their  experience.  It  is  a  fact 
that  among  the  American  advisers,  for  ex- 
ample, a  genuine  affection  Is  being  created 
for  the  often  hapless  Vietnamese.  Among 
American  officers  attached  to  Vietnamese 
units,  there  Is  a  real  feeling  that  the  South 
Vietnam  soldier  can  become  an  excellent 
fighting  man  if  only  he  Is  given  the  proper 
training  and  leadership. 

This  is  no  small  thing,  this  effort  by  Amer- 
icans in  South  Vietnam  to  adjust  themselves 
to  strange  and  dangerous  circumstances 
with  good  grace  and  good  will.  Because  in 
the  end,  the  war  here  will  not  be  won  by 
Americans,  It  will  be  won  by  tlie  South  Viet- 
namese themselves.  And  no  matter  how 
long  and  difficult  this  ugly  struggle  may  be. 

the   American    pre.'^ence   here   is   remarkable 
for  its  quality. 

ThLs  was  a  WTOP  editorial.  Jack  Jurey 
speaking  for  WTOP  from  Saigon. 


[Editorial  broadcast  on  May  13  and  14,  1965, 
over   WTOP  radio   and   television! 

This  is  a  WTOP  editorial  from  Saigon. 

In  this  city,  each  American  has  a  vague 
but  constant  apprehension  about  the  pos- 
sibility   of    Communist    terrorism.     To    the 


Results  of  Questionnaire,  12th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   n,LlNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  circulated  a  public  opinion  question- 
naire to  more  than  127,000  households  in 
the  12th  District  of  Illinois — comprisin?: 
Lake,  McHenry,  and  Boone  Counties.  It 
is  gratifying  to  report  that  over  17,000 
questionnaires  were  returned,  many  ^^ith 
additional  comments  and  suggestions. 

It  has  been  most  helpful  to  me  in  my 
work  to  review  these  questionnaires  and 
to  re^d  the  numerous  individual  opinion.^ 
expressed  by  the  well-informed  and  v\- 
tally  interested  citizens  of  our  12th  Con- 
gressional District.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude the  compiled  results  of  this  poll  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 

The  1965  QuESxioNNAraE — Final  Results 

1.  Because  the  Nation's  growing  need  for 
coins  cannot  be  met  by  the  two  existing  U.& 
mints  at  Philadelphia  and  Denver,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  39  to  construct  a  third  U.S.  mini 
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in  our  area  to  serve  the  Midwest.     Do  you                         Key   Man   of  the  Week  Canada 

favor  passage  of  this  measure?                                                    '          v««»«i»«« 

Percent  

Yes 8S.t               EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

No 16.4                                             OF  OF 

a^  S^^'yT^.^^rZt^  aTTu'Tn.          "0^.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL  HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

slder  basic  in  allowing  an  individual  from                                     o'  flobida  of  Michigan 

rinother  nation  to  immigrate  to  the  United          IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Percent                    Monday.  May  17.  1965  Monday.  May  17.  1965 

(a)  Having    a    skiu    needed    In    the                    Mr.  FASCELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  Leonard  Mrs.  GRrPFITHS.    Mr.  Speaker,  Mark 

unit^  States .  34.3  vVarren,  of  Key  West.  Fla.,  is  an  out-  Ethridge,  Jr..  associate  editor  of  the  De- 
le Sv^TatSi^tT?!  rSSe^"  18?  standing  example  of  a  man  of  courage,  troit  Free  Press,  has  written  a  series  of 
'd^^lTiuc^ti^nSattTiS^ente:    III  Though  blind  he  has  not  let  h^handi-  articles  on  Canada 

(e)  Being  of  a  certain  race .._      1. 6  ^^P  stand  in  the  way  of  a  life  of  fullness  The  third  article  follows: 

(f)  Persecuted  by  another  country 15.5  and  service  to  his  community.      For  the  tJ.S.   Inroads   Gxve   Chill   to   Canadians 

3  Do  you  favor  repealing  section  14(bl  of  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  *^"  ^  integral  part  (Note.— In  the  third  of  a  four-part  series 
the  Taft-Hartley  labor  law  (the  section  °^  ^^^  "^^^^  ^®-  ^^  ^  highly  respected  on  the  problems  and  prospects  facing  Can- 
whlch  now  allows  a  State  to  outlaw  the  ^^  ^^^  community  and  all  of  his  many  ada.  Free  Press  Associate  Editor  Mark  Eth- 
nnion  shop  clause  In  labor  contracts)  ■>  friends   hold   him   in   high   regard.  ridge,  Jr.,  discusses  the  pressures  that  arise 

Percent          Among   Mr.    Warren's    many   and   di-  ^""'^^  Canada's  dependence  on  VB.  doUars.) 

Yes 28.3  verse  activities  are  his  chairmanship  of  (By  Mark  Ethridge,  Jr.) 

No_ 71.7  the   Monroe   County  Antimosquito  Dis-  Quebec. — Quebec  is  to  Canada  as  Canada 

4  In  solvlne  the  nersistent  orobiem  of  trict  Commission,  the  Lions  Club,  and  is  to  the  United  States.    We  are  "Big  Daddy ." 
;     1*,     1      ^       1^     «         V.^           *.  hie  hem  T-orJin  Qtjitinn  W47Trr  extending  OUT  protective  arm  north,  but  also 

agricultural    overproduction    and    mounting  his  ham  radio  station  W4ZUT.  leaving  our  stamp  of  Influence  on  everything 

surpluses,  which  approach  do  you  prefer?              I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Canadian. 

Percent  House  to  the  following  article  from  the  As  Robert  Thompson,  leader  of  the  Social 

ia)  Continuing  the  present  farm  pro-  Florida  Keys  Times  Of  April   15,   1965:  Credit  Party,  said  a  couple  of  years  ago  in  a 

gram  with   price  supports  and                                    Ketman  of  the  Week  heated  debate  In  Ottawa,  "The  Americans 

production    controls 12. 0         ^            ^  .,,„.    „  _            ,    ^.           .     ,  ,  ,  arc  our  best  friends,  whether  we  like  It  or 

,b)    Making  a   gradual   transition  to-                     Leonard  "Mike"  Warren  is  the  sort  of  fel-  j.„.  .. 

ward  a  free  agricultural  market.     88. 0  ^°'^  "^^^  hasn't  aUowed  personal  misfortune  -Travel    where    you    wlU    In    Canada,"    a 

to  prevent  him  from  leading  a  rich  and  pro-  -r.--^,Tt«  ^^t*^^  t^^^\,  <^i«*  ^<>>*i..^  ,»♦  aJL_- 

5.  The  metric  system  applies  to  most  sci-  ductive  llfe-and  from  rearing  a  full  m^-  ^  ";r.nd  (^Inadfan^iwsprD^^^^^^ 
rntlflc  work  (centimeters,  kilograms,  etc.).  ure  of  service  to  his  community.  A  native  ","  f,v  "Anrt  t™^  ^irfl'^rL^i^^rt^Jf^ 
However,  our  use  of  feet  and  inches  as  Conch,  the  47-year.old  Warren  was  blinded  l7\^'ur\n^uJc^  iTLTtJ^^^  7f  ft^ 
units  of  linear  measure,  and  ounces  and  at  the  age  of  11  years  when  a  wUdly-thrown  °L\  "  nu^^tS^  ^^i.^^ly^.X.  ^iu 
ix^unds  as  units  of  weight  (avohdupois  sys-  baseball  caused  detached  retinas  in  both  eyes,  f  °  v\^",n^'I,^,^;i^  ^v1^^i^.f„"^L""^* 
rem),  are  examples  which  are  out  of  step  But  Warren  lives  in  a^Wrthing  but  a  UtI ot  '"^.yru  not  an liSerfc^^i^torv 
'^ith  the  metric  system.  I  have  Introduced  darkness.  Since  lai^'.'^he  has  operated  the  ,,  ,7  "thta^^r  ^hn^fin  a,^^^«  ^r^' 
HJl.   38    to   study   Official    adoption    by    the  cigar  and   news  stX  in  the   lobby   of  the  [\  ,\^  j^  not  a  store  3 lU  s^v^TtoeS^^to 

l^i^J^l^f^oToT'"'  '''''''■    "^^  ^°"  P?*  ^"''tr'  r\''''  VT''  ^T  ?  27  Pr^ucS  of  yorCaClan  S^MaiTit^^ 

.n  favor  of  this  action?  minutes    there    to    learn    that   much    of    the  C.    _„     A~_t.„„„    «„„    fl„™-„    v.^    „^^1    ,«•- 

n            ..  ,   1               »  ^1     ...r      J.          <           .,-•_            ,.,-.    J  "e    an    American    nag    nown    oy    some    nils- 

^^'■^r»*  richness  of  Ws  life  stems  from  the  multiude  ^^^^  ^^^^i  owner  in  the  hope  of  luring 

4^' — - -     III  of  friends  who  stop  by  to  chat,  gossip,  and  your  tourist  dollars." 

^o 32.8  josh    with    him.     "I  m   a   fortunate   man   to  4,„„,f„„„    j„fl,.^„„«.   ^^„„    y^^„^   „    _„„    „# 

vi                        f  i     H    ••     -ar                      i       1  American  Influence  does   have  a  way   of 

6.  It  appears  that  some  Medicare  legisla-  ^^]'^  ^°  many  irienas.  warren  says  sunpiy.  spreading,  and  while  it  usuaUy  leaves  dollars 
tlon  will  be  passed  at  this  session  to  provide  ?ff  ^  ''^^  f  f^Uow  who  has  more  than  made  ^^  j^g  ^^j.^  j^  ^^^  nothing  to  help  Canada 
>.06pital  care  for  the  aged.    Which  method   do  ^^^   Z^'^J^   I      h*?^      x,^.^       generally   Is  m  its  unique  search  forldentlty. 

ou  prefer:  considered  a  handicap.     Rather,  Warren  has  ..^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^^       ^j  ^^^^     ^^^  ^^u. 

made  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  better-  >,„,„„  +>,„+  »„„_-  #-™   i4„4„„  „„,+  h~»-  ♦« 

«      ,.  ,.                                            ^"'"^^"^  ment  of  his  community  as  chairman  of  the  ?hp  fini^^S  ^^.^  .^'°^Jh^^^^^^ 

'''   ^?!l^'ooTerrl^T^Jnfe^  Z  T''""'  ^°^^I  ^'"^kT  ^^^"^^  ?^  n'^lan'^Sd'^t'^the^rr  ^^X      "Bu't 

(b)  Expansion   of   Kerr-MlUs   program  Warren  polled  more  than  5,500  votes  In  last  '"".^^Hoan  n,,u„r«i  .^^^r^in  ««h  r^ntinai 

to  provide  medical  care  for  the  November's  general  election  to  lead  his  ticket  American  cultural,  economic  and  political 

needv  aeed  onlv                                    17  «  „.         ,T         sen^rai  election  to  leaa  nis  ticKet.  influence  so  pervade  ovu  way  of  life  that  we 

neeuy  agea  oniy j7. 8  His  colleagues  consider  him  a  man  with  an  ,          v.           *        ^I      •«              ,  ^,     ,            „ 

ic)   Giving  tax  credit  or  nreminm  rvatr.  .     .  i      ~f  j  ^.vT  4.      ,  ^.^                JZ  i^^^^e  begun  to  wonder  If  one  relatively  small 

ic)   vjiving  cax  cretui  or  premium  pay-  incisive  mind  that  quickly  grasps  the  essence  „.,t,-^r,  ^o.,   ^otot«  t*.  «„rf«„o«^.«^«-  i«  ♦»,- 

ment  credit  for  individuals  who  of  a  problem;  a  leader,  and  a  man  not  afraid  "^^'"'l  ^^"^  5^*^*"^  *^  Independen^  In  the 

purchase    private    health    Insur-  to   fight   for   his   convictions.     He  modestly  '■""     nei/hbo7?I  ?hnn[,?h^- ""^^        ^  °"' 

ance 45.9  sums  up  his  role  in   the  Job  by  saying:    "I  ^'^^"ji!!L^?5.^,^*'^,/?"^^« ,,  „_     *„,„, 

.           ii.   i                          ..          ,     ^          j"e>-  The  worry  IS  real — as  far  as  it  goes.    Amerl- 

7.  The  President  has  expressed  Interest  In  ^°P«  !^^=^*  ^«  c,^'^  continue  last  years  prog-  ^.^,,3  ^^^  control  60  percent  of  Canada's 
more  American  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  gress  m  mosquito  control  and.  perhaps,  con-  petroleum  industry.  52  percent  of  her  mining 
•md  Communist  bloc  countries.  What  is  ^^i^"!,«  w.!^^?^°'^v  JlJ^f*  ^,'''*, '^^  and  smelting,  35  i>ercent  of  pulp  and  paper 
your  opinion?  ^Jr^,^rlt^1^\y.°^^'     w    ? H?     ^?i"l^  production.  Is  per^nt  of  Canadian  manuflic- 

Percent  S^^f ^^^   ^^  J?,^   ^^T>,f'  ."°^  ^k'''  during.  50  percent  of  her  chemical,  electrical, 

a>    No  trade  whatsoever 35.8  ",    "^^^^''^'^'i^P.J.''  ^^  ^"^"l  Chamber  ^^^^  f^^^   machinery   Industries  and  almost 

b)    More  trade  but  not  strategic  mate-  ^ . ^T^^^f.^     " a         v,          ^f               .       ^^  ^00  percent  of  her  auto  and  rubber  Industries. 

rials 57.7  ^'f'^^^l'^^.^^^'lt^^TJ^^  ""^l^T"' ^'""^  cinada   itself   promoted   this   giant   U.S. 

c,   Trade  With  no  restrictions 6.6  ^f' ff'l^^SH^^frt/ a     .     h     ^f  xf''^^  Investment.    In  the  period  from  1950  to  1962 

«    TV.   ..      .V,,    .,                   ,        ,  ?.^.n^   ^nH   T  Ai.      .1^   ^V   *^°l  ®°''''-  Canada    estabUshed   a   floating  rate   for   Its 

..L^J        «^i«k    congressional    action    is  Germany.    Arid,    despite    the    fact    he    was  dollar,  which  ran  an  average  of  3  cents  above 

Zt?.t^  ?          '  \^1  housewife  and  other  blinded     playing     the     g^e      Warren     has  ^j^^   ^.S.   doUai— with   nTgood   reason,"    a 

jnsumers  from  certain  marketing  practices  never  lost  his  love  for  baseball.    He's  a  Tan-  p„nariian  finanriai  P»™.rt  inRiRt>»d 

y  granting  the  Federal  Pood  and  Drug  Ad-  ^^  fan-and  Mike  seldom  misses  a  Key  West  •  it    p^Jt   Sron    r  mad    mlSv^eo-round  " 

:.unistratlon  authority  as  follows :  High  School  game.    His  prediction :  -It's  the  ^.^J  ^^J^^  ^^^^^  dT^aSe^'  ^              ' 

.     Tio^iw^          „                               ^^''^''^  ?...^f.     f^H  t>,^n  ^T  .  °    ^^^i^:^^'',^'^  While  the  folle  promoLi  prosperity  at  the 

a,   Lmut  food  packages  only  to  per-  League-and  theyl    wrn  the  world's  series."  ^j              ^        ^     j^    by  19M^  when  the 

nussible  weights  and  sizes 26.  6  He  also  rat^  his  beloved  Conchs  as  "'a  cham-  '^  ^^^                   Canada^wJ.  shipping  out 

b)   Require  food  mamifacturers  to  ob-  ^i^'J^t^F  i^v^^^^nJ   I,    f      ^"^    ^,^  nearly  $1  blllu.n  a  year  In  dividends  to  foreign 

tain  permission  before  changing  breaks      Mike  a;^o  finds  time  to  read  voraci-  investors  of  whom  three-fourths  were  Amer- 

the  recipe  for  a  standard  food...  23.  3  ously  through  the  Library  of  Congress  "talk-  jcans 

ic)   Restrict  the  use  of  advertising  and  ing  book"  program.     His  taste  runs  to  his-  Voget  an  estimate  of  what  that  means  to 

H .    «      ^,  messages  on  food  packages.  23.  6  tory,  ficUon,  and  current  events.    Mike  lives  Canada,  see  what  It  would  mean  to  thm  Hnlted 

vd)  No  action  needed 26.6  with  his  mother  at  612  Fleming  Street.  States. 
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The  total  foreign  investment  in  Canada  is 
$25  billion.  In  proportion  to  Canada's  gross 
national  product  last  year  of  $44  billion — one- 
fifteenth  that  of  the  United  States — this 
wotild  mean  a  foreign  investment  of  $375  bil- 
lion in  the  United  States,  or  more  than  the 
combined  assets  of  the  500  largest  U.S.  corpo- 
rations. 

No  Canadian  seriously  objected  to  the  in- 
flow of  capital  for  Canadian  industries,  or 
would  have  had  it  any  other  way  at  the  time. 

It  promoted  development  of  vast  vm- 
touched  resources.  It  offered  Jobs  to  millions 
of  Canadian  youths,  and  provided  Canadians 
with  a  standard  of  living  second  only  to  the 
United  States. 

But  now,  in  the  words  of  one  chauvinistic 
Canadian  newsman,  it  means  that  Canadians 
have  a  hard  time  "being  the  masters  in  their 
own  house." 

"Our  fear  that  foreign  control  of  our 
industries  will  lead  to  foreign  control  of 
our  politics  is  something  that  we  feel  with 
our  hearts  rather  than  we  can  prove  with 
our  heads."  he  went  on. 

Here,  too,  the  complaint  is  real,  just  as 
the  Quebecois  complaint  against  English 
Canada  is  real.  And  Just  like  English  Cana- 
dians, the  United  States  Is  inclined  to  dis- 
miss the  problem  as  a  figment  of  Maple 
-Leaf  imagination. 

Canadian  foreign  policy,  the  newsman 
pointed  out,  permits  trading  with  Cuba  and 
Communist  China.  But  American  foreign 
policy  prohibits  it,  and  the  U.S.  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  punishes  American 
companies  whose  foreign  subsidiaries  take 
part  in  such  trade. 

"What  happens."  he  asked,  "when  China 
wants  to  buy  something  from  Canada,  and 
the  major  producer  is  a  Canadian  subsidiary 
of  an  American  firm?" 

The  subsidiaxy  has  to  say  no,  and  Canada 
is  thus  deprived  of  the  ability  to  earn  dol- 
lars or  gold  from  China. 

"Foreign  investors  are  entitled  to  a  good 
return  on  their  capital.  Canada  provides 
this  in  return.  I  think  we  have  the  right 
to  expect  foreign  firms  to  conduct  them- 
selves as  good  Canadian  citizens." 

Further,  he  said  since  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit,  and  both  need  to  expand  for- 
eign trade  to  stop  the  outflow  of  dollars, 
the  two  nations  are  competing  hard  in  the 
European.  Latin  American,  and  Japanese 
markets. 

"But  when  President  Johnson  asks  U.S. 
companies  to  expand  their  trade  with 
Europe,"  he  asked,  "who  gets  the  business: 
the  U.S.  parent  company  or  its  Canadian 
subsidiary?" 

The  question  was  rhetorical  and  the  an- 
sw^er  was  expected.  Canadian  firms,  be  said, 
suffer  from  a  "branch-plant  mentality.  ' 
But  Canada  Is  a  separate — and  different — 
country. 

Complicating  the  whole  economic  struc- 
ture of  United  States-Canadian  relations  is 
trade  between  the  two.  Each  is  the  other's 
best  customer,  and  each  is  inclined  to  be 
the  others  greatest  frustration. 

Export.s  make  up  about  a  sixth  of  Canada's 
gro.ss  national  product,  and  most  of  this  goes 
to  the  United  States.  Canada  last  year  sent 
lis  nearly  $3.9  billion  worth  of  goods,  and 
most  of  that  raw  materials. 

We  got  newsprint  and  paper,  lumlaer.  and 
timber,  woodpulp,  aluminum,  nickel,  copper, 
and  iron  ore  mostly.  And  we  got  some  fin- 
ished products,  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total. 

In  the  same  year,  we  sent  to  Canada 
slightly  more  than  $4.4  billion  in  U.S.  goods, 
most  of  this  finished  goods  such  as  automo- 
bile parts,  petroleum,  and  electrical  equip- 
ment. 

Thus  Canada,  which  can  afford  it  even  less 
than  we  can,  ran  a  balance-of-trade  deficit 
with  the  United  States.  With  the  rest  of  the 
world  It  ran  ahead,  but  that  included  $500 


million  from  a  one-shot  sale  to  Russia  of  239 
million  bushels  of  wheat  and  flour.  Canada's 
overall  balance  sheet  shows  a  deficit. 

What  grates  on  Canadian  wallets  Is  that 
their  deficit  to  vis.  Including  what  they  send 
Americans  In  dividends,  aeems  btillt  in,  and 
we  seem  determined  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Canada  grows  and  mines,  while  we  proc- 
ess and  manufacture.  And  a  study  made  by 
a  tariff  commission  a  few  years  ago  made  it 
evident  that  the  growers  and  miners  are  los- 
ing out  all  over  the  world. 

Yet  when  Canada  tries  to  expand  her  man- 
ufactures, the  old  bugaboo  pops  up — a  lack  of 
capital.  The  best  sources  is  Wall  Street  once 
more,  and  the  cycle  goes  on . 

It  is,  as  a  Montreal  financial  expert  pvil  it, 
"like  the  rich  man  playing  poker  with  his 
chauffetu- — after  he's  beggared  the  poor  man 
he  has  to  ball  him  out. 

"The  best  that  we  can  hope  is  that  this 
match,  too,  will  be  fixed." 

One  way  of  fixing  it  is  with  such  agree- 
ments as  the  recent  auto  trade  pact,  signed 
on  the  L.B.J.  Ranch  earlier  this  year  but  not 
yet  approved  by  Congress. 

Despite  much  trumpeting,  it  is  not  a  ■  free- 
trade"  agreement,  or  e\'en  anything  ap- 
proaching such  an  arrangement. 

What  happened  was  fairly  simple.  Auto 
trade  between  Detroit  and  Canada  cost  Can- 
ada a  net  $500  million  a  year.  Canadian 
manufacturer.';,  being  smaller,  cou'.dn't  com- 
pete. 

So  rather  than  go  on  borrowing  tlie  lialt 
billion  each  year.  Ott.iwa  set  out  to  reduce 
the  loss. 

It  had  two  ways  to  go  about  it.  One  was 
to  apply  prohibitive  duties  on  American  cars 
going  in  to  Canada.  The  other  was  to  at- 
tempt to  Juggle  the  industry  so  that  Canada 
would  get  its  fair  share  of  production  and 
both  nations  would  get  the  advantage  of 
specialization.    Ottawa  chose  the  latter. 

The  heart  of  the  plan  is  a  promise  by 
American  manufacturers  that  they  will  in- 
crease tlielr  Canadian  investment  substan- 
tially in  the  next  3  years  and  reduce,  at  least 
by  half,  the  number  of  .American  parts  in 
Canadian  cars. 

As  editorials  have  argued,  the  plan  flies  in 
tlie  face  of  the  General  ARreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  but  it  seeni.s  to  have  been  the  best 
solution  possible. 

It  sets  no  pattern,  simply  because  no  other 
industry  is  so  controlled  as  Can'  da's  auto- 
mobile industry.  And  it  doesn't  come  close 
to  being  the  beginning  of  a  United  States- 
Canadian  common  market. 

But.  as  one  expert  said,  'it  is  fata!  to  con- 
fuse the  practical  with  the  ideal." 

The  United  States  liket  to  think  in  ideals. 
Canada,  apparently,  is  b^inning  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  practical. 


Dillsboro's  Boy  Editor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  indi/(na 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13,  1965 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  story  of  a  re- 
markable young  man  from  Dillsboro,  one 
of  the  fine  Hoosier  towns  in  the  Ninth 
District. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  Pictorial  Enquirer,  Sunday  mag- 
azine of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  an 
excellent  newspxaper  widely  read  in 
southeastern  Indiana. 


Paul  Brown  is  shy,  dislikes  girls,  worships 
basketball,  and  at  13,  may  be  the  Nati.  r/s 
youngest  weekly   newspaper  editor. 

Paul,  who  started  publishing  the  Dillsb<.io 
Press  when  he  was  11,  finds  little  time  :  : 
the  pursuits  of  other  boys  his  age,  howe  . : 
His  week  is  made  up  of  attending  the  eipi:  ■. 
grade  at  Dillsboro  High  School,  selling  ad''  :- 
tisements,  laying  out  pages,  collecting  .  c 
writing  news  and  feattires,  and  printing  ;-.. 
newspaper.  He  has  three  delivery  boy 
Terry  Brown,  14;  Randy  Eaglin,  12;  :  nd 
Harold  Seamon,  12 — helping  him  distribme 
the  paper.  They  get  2  cents  of  the  niu.e; 
per  copy  price. 

Dillsboro,  a  southeastern  Indiana  tcAvii 
of  800  population,  had  no  newspaper  prior 
to  Paul's  endeavor.  He  conceived  the  iiit.i 
2  years  ago  and  won  the  support  of  ins 
father,  who  teaches  commercial  subjects  . : 
the  high  school,  and  Dillsboro  mercha.;',-. 
But  it  wasn't  easy.  Some  weeks  during  pe  '::- 
loads  there  isn't  time  to  do  everything.  !  tr 
somehow,  by  spending  late  hotirs.  he  get#  •  :u 
product  out. 

Paul  set  tip  his  own  advertising  rate  ,  t 
$1  a  page  or  50  cents  a  half  page.  He  ;  ,i.? 
.=;everal  full-page  ads  in  every  Issue  of  :he 
paper,  which  averages  7  or  8  pages  per  ip.'-v:e 
"We  make  mistakes."  he  admits,  "lots  ui 
them— but  that's  the  way  we  tell  if  peroie 
are  reading  our  paper."  He  plans  to  att-. :  d 
a  Journalism  workshop  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity next  summer  to  further  improve  i;:s 
ciitcrpiise. 


The  Enemy  Is  Apathy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVI 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.     M; 
Speaker,   commerce  has  been  the  li;  - 
blood  of  cvei-y  empire  built  through"  lu 
history. 

But.  the  backbone  of  commerce  :> 
.ships,  and  our  once  bustling  mcrrh.";i 
fleet  is  on  the  wane. 

This  is  a  field  to  which  we  in  the  €>  .  - 
ii  ress  must  devote  more  attention.  I  cc  :i- 
sider  it  absolutely  essential  for  America 
to  expand  our  maritime  industry — both 
for  commercial  and  military  purposes. 
Make  no  mistake,  seapower — both  in 
shipping  and  military  vessels — is  vital  to 
our  survival  against  those  who  would  i;(  - 
.stroy  our  freedom. 

To  revive  our  dying  merchant  fl'. 't. 
we  must  develop  a  practical,  viable  pov  ( r 
source.  To  me,  the  best  bet  is  nucl-  ar 
power — a  field  which  we  have  failed  io 
develop  to  our  fullest  advantage. 

Perhaps  this  is  due  in  some  measure  lo 
the  initial  high  cost  of  building  nucl'  ar 
ships;  yet,  I  might  point  out  that  o;ce 
this  initial  cost  has  been  surmour.'ad. 
the  cost  of  operating  diminishes  ovci  a 
period  of  time.  I  am  sure  this  factor  ;  o.^ 
not  been  emphasized  enough. 

Apathy  to  the  plight  of  our  meich,  nt 
marine  must  be  thwarted.  We  m'ljt 
move  forward  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
power  for  our  merchant  vessels.  In  this 
connection,  Adm.  John  M.  Will,  US. 
Navy,  retired,  in  a  speech  at  Chicago,  de- 
livered a  very  informative  address  on  'he 
urgency  of  constructing  more  nuclem- 
powered  merchant  vessels  for  commi  :- 
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cial  shipping.  His  remarks  ai-e  of  such 
importance  to  America's  seapower  that 
under  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  them 
m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  for  the 
information  of  the  Congress: 

The  Enemy  Is  Apathy 
I  By  Adm.  John  M.  Will,  chairman  of  the 
board,  American  Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines, 
Inc.,  at  the  Klaxitlme  Vl^eek  Luncheon  of 
I  he  Ocean  Freight  Agents  Association  of 
Chicago) 

Since  those  splendid  days  when  proud 
^  .inkee  clipper  ships  dominated  the  seas 
and  gained  for  themselves  a  near  monopoly  of 
t!ie  world's  ocean  cargoes,  the  Amwican  Mer- 
<nant  Marine  has  l>een  shipping  water  badly. 
Except  for  the  frenetic  activities  of  wartime, 
U.S.  merchant  ships  have  been  sailing  on  an 
e,er-ebbing  tide. 

Today,  far  from  the  lion  of  yesterday,  the 
r!:Ouse  of  American  scheduled  freighter  serv- 
ices carries  only  alx)ut  one-quarter  of  the 
f.  ireign  trade  toruiage  entering  or  leaving 
r.S.  ports.  In  nonliner  bulk  commercial 
{•■>:nmerce,  the  appalling  figure  is  less  than  5 
percent. 

The  picture  grows  more  dismal  each  year, 
y  t,  the  means  are  at  hand  right  now  to 
reverse  this  ebbing  tide  and  to  catapult  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  back  onto  the 
cresting  tide  of  world  commerce. 

The  means  for  this  dramatic  re\-ersal  lie  in 
high  sj>eed  ship>s  p>owered  by  nuclear  energy. 
This  is  neither  a  fuzzy  concept  nor  a  "maybe 
s.imeday"  proposition.  The  NS  Savannah  has 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  power  of 
I'.ie  atom  is  a  practical,  viable  power  source 
li  r  the  merchant  marine. 

Yet,  despite  our  preeminence  in  the  he'd 
■■:  nuclear  propulsion — despite  the  incon- 
testable fact  that  nuclear  power  offers  the 
:"ily  immediately  available  opportunity  for 
i  major  breakthrough  in  marine  engineer- 
;  g — we  liave  thus  far  failed  to  exploit  this 
■   iunce  which  is  so  singularly  otirs. 

We  have  failed  to  move  forward  because 
v.e  are  heeding  the  cost-conscious  caution- 
t  ■  s  who  say  nuclear  power  is  not  economical- 
;  .•  feasible.  This  form  of  penuywlse,  pound- 
iLHjiish  reasoning  may  be  of  some  comfort  to 
c„>:nptrollers  and  accountants,  but  it  is  hard- 
ly in  the  American  tradition  of  "can  do" 
.  :id  "will  do." 

At  the  time  of  their  inception,  neither  the 
''  comotive  nor  the  automobile  nor  the  air- 
plane were  "economically  feasible."  The 
:..'-st  locomotive  tore  along  at  10  miles  an 
hoiu",  the  first  automobile  coughed  and  sput- 
"  red  to  achieve  4  miles  an  hour,  and  Or- 
T iile   Wright's    first    biplane    hung   precari- 

>  isly  off  the  ground  for  12  seconds  to  make 
r->od  a  forward  speed  of  about  7  miles  an 
l.our.  By  what  rules  of  economics  were 
'.:ese  prototypes  feasible? 

Yet.  contrast  the  progress  of  these  ve- 
i  !.les,  none  of  them  suitable  for  massive 
I  er-ocean  commerce,  with  the  progress  of 
'ae  steamship.  Today's  most  efficient 
:reighter  moves  fully  loaded  at  a  maximum 
•  !'  21  knots,  a  scant  four  times  faster  than 
"  Tr.  Fulton's  Clermont. 

The  NS  Savannah  Is  capable  of  23  knots 
r.d  the  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier  USS 
/"  iterprise  is  rated  at  more  than  30  knots. 
V.'e  can  apply  the  same  propulsion  princi- 
V  es  which  have  been  proven  in  those  two 
V.ips  to  a  fieet  of  30-knot  freighters  which 
vnild  place  us  Immediately  In  a  strongly 
r  mpetitlve  position  for  world  trade.  Still. 
^'0,  as  a  nation,  sit  back  and  say.  "It  is  not 

>  onomically  feasible." 

If  we  wait  for  further  developments  from 
ie  drawing  boards,  or  if  we  defer  ovu-  nu- 
i  ear  building  program  while  we  "prove  out" 
I  u  shorebased  prototypes  an  already  proven 
propulsion  system,  we  may  as  well  file  and 
forget  our  hopes  for  a  nuclear  merchant 
fleet. 


Then,  perhaps,  we  can  send  our  engineers 
and  technicians  to  West  Germany  where 
they  can  observe  and  report  while  the  Ger- 
mans Install  an  American -biUlt  reactor  di- 
rectly Into  a  new  hull.  Then,  perhaps,  we 
can  wait  yet  another  year  or  so  untU  the 
Japanese  are  ready  to  demonstrate  this  same 
technique. 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  can  conveniently  Ig- 
nore the  68  marine  reactors  now  In  actual 
operation  In  naval  vessels  at  sea — we  can 
brush  aside  the  fact  that  54  more  are  being 
readied  for  seagoing  operations — and  we  can 
assure  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  It  Is 
not  important  that  only  one  of  these  re- 
actors, the  one  already  in  the  Savannah.  Is 
available  for  use  In  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

Even  further,  perhaps  we  should  hold  to 
the  narcotic  notion  that  maritime  reactors 
are.  indeed,  not  economically  feasible  and 
surrender  by  default  our  chance  to  reestab- 
lish the  American  Merchant  Marine  as  an  in- 
tegral and  Important  part  of  our  national 
economy. 

If  this  is  the  answer,  then  we  must  also  be 
prepared  to  retire  the  American  eagle  in 
favor  of  the  ostrich  and  wait,  with  our  heads 
complacently  In  the  sands,  until  w^e  can 
safely  and  "feasibly"  buy  nuclear-propelled 
merchant  ships  from  the  Germans  or  the 
Japanese — or  the  Rtissians. 


Anniversary  Celebrations  at  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Eastchester,  N.Y.,  a  National 
Historic  Site 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

l.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  hard  work  recently 
has  been  accomplished,  primarily  by  a 
group  of  high  school  students,  in  pre- 
paring St.  Paul's  Church  in  Eastchester, 
N.Y.,  for  its  anniversary  celebration. 

Actually,  there  will  be  a  double  cele- 
bration this  year  as  the  church  has 
reached  both  200-year  and  300-year 
milestones. 

Three  hundred  years  ago.  In  1665,  the 
original  parish  was  founded.  One  hun- 
dred years  later,  1765,  this  church  was 
rebuilt  on  its  present  site  in  Eastchester 
after  the  original  edifice  had  been  de- 
stroyed. The  church  is  believed  to  be 
the  oldest  Episcopal  church  in  the  en- 
tire New  York  metropolitan  area. 

In  1943,  Congress  designated  the 
church  as  the  national  site  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  It  has  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing Westchester  County's  only  national 
historic  site. 

Although  its  congregation  has  been 
dwindling,  it  has  not  l>een  forgotten  by 
the  local  citizenry  who  have  been  tak- 
ing an  active  part  In  the  preparations 
for  the  celebration.  The  Eastchester 
Historical  Society  has  placed  on  exhibit 
at  the  church  a  display  of  letters  of  Aaron 
Burr,  who  once  tried  cases  there,  as  well 
as  items  of  John  Peter  Zenger  whose 
famous  freedomHDf-the-press  trial  ema- 
nated from  his  writings  about  elections 
at  the  site  of  St.  Paul's. 


This  old  and  distinguished  church  has 
made  significant  contributions  to  our 
Nation's  heritage.  It  is  with  great  plea- 
sure that  I  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  fellow  citizens  of  Westchester 
County  in  honoring  St.  Paul's  Church. 


Firm  Foreign  Policy  Emerges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17, 1965 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  an  editorial  w^hich  appeared  in 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  Stmday, 
May  9,  1965,  entitled,  "Firm  Foreign 
Policy  Emerges."  This  editorial  clearly 
delineates  the  courageous  stand  our 
President  has  taken  in  his  development 
of  American  foreign  policy  in  this  and  in 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  His  objective 
of  keeping  the  Americas  free  of  Commu- 
nist domination  is  to  be  applauded.  His 
concurrent  desire  to  see  the  development 
of  a  sound  economic  and  social  atmos- 
phere in  all  of  Latin  America  should  not 
be  forgotten  or  overlooked.  The  poten- 
tial development  of  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  is  unparalleled  by  any  region  in 
the  world. 

The  concurrence  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States  by  2  to  1  to  sup- 
port the  American  policy  stand  sub- 
stantiates the  desire  of  our  President  and 
the  Nation  to  allow  the  free  development 
of  the  economies  of  each  of  the  nations 
in  this  hemisphere.  Now  it  is  imperative 
that  each  country  in  this  hemisphere 
assume  the  responsibility  of  assuring 
that  each  nation  attains  its  potential  goal 
of  national  and  individual  betterment. 

The  editorial  follows: 

"When  42.676,220  Americans  cast  their  bal- 
lots for  Lyndon  Johnson  last  November  they 
gave  little  thought  to  the  possibility  that 
they  were  also  writing  a  new  foreign  policy 
for  the  United  States. 

But  it  has  been  on  the  leverage  of  this 
expression  of  massive  support  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  moved  swiftly  and  confidently  to 
assert  the  great  power  of  this  Nation  in  mat- 
ters of  world  Import. 

The  historic  policy  changes  have  produced 
the  Johnson  doctrine  for  the  Americas  and 
the  switch  from  an  advisory  role  In  the  Viet- 
nam war  to  a  combat  footing. 

Yet  the  show  of  bristling  power  has  not 
overshadowed  the  traditional  American  dedi- 
cation to  a  peaceful  world. 

The  oflfer  to  confer  with  anyone.  Including 
Red  China,  on  Vietnam  still  stands. 

The  urging  of  the  President  for  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  to  resolve  the 
Dominican  Republic  dispute  has  been  strong 
and  sustained. 

But  the  open  door  to  negotiation  can  no 
longer  be  misinterpreted  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness or  Indecision. 

So  also,  blimtness  has  replaced  polite  sub- 
terfuge in  conveying  American  displeasure 
with  nations  trying  to  play  both  sides  of  the 
International  street. 

The  President's  control  of  foreign  aid  gives 
him  a  powerful  weapon  in  dealing  with  gov- 
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crnments  wanting  American  help  but  cur- 
r>  ing  Communist  favor. 

Elements  vi  wing  American  mistakes  in 
ttie  Fidel  Castro  rise  to  power  as  a  policy  are 
experiencing  a  Jarring  surprise. 

The  Johnson  doctrine  holds  that  any  coun- 
try has  a  right  to  revolution,  but  If  the  aim 
is  a  Communist  dictatorship  and  the  coun- 
try i.s  one  of  the  Americas,  then  United  States 
.iction  is  immediately  called  for. 

One  year  ago.  Washington  was  showing 
'imidity  about  use  of  American  troops  in 
South  Vietnam  lest  the  United  States  again 
be  accused  of  "gunboat  diplomacy." 

Now,  American  troops  are  committed  to 
holding  the  sagging  line  against  Communist 
infiltration  In  central  Vietnam. 

The  token  phase  of  the  war  has  ended. 

A  strong  leader  of  a  strong  power  is  now 
dealing  from  a  position  of  strength. 

America  has  a  new  foreign  policy — a  John- 
son policy  of  strength  and  power  reminiscent 
of  the  foreign  policies  of  Presidents  Roose- 
velt  and   Harry   Truman. 


Pressure  Mounts  To  Free  District  Home 
Rule  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

0»-W^RYLAND 
IN  THE  HOU9E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
prospect  for  home  rule  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  discussed  in  a  recent 
Washington  Post  article.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Home  Rule  District  Committee 
will  soon  begin  hearings  on  the  various 
bills  that  have  been  introduced.  Be- 
cause of  the  national  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject. I  Insert  this  article  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post.  Apr    18 

19651 

Pressure   MovisTs   To   Free   District   Home 

Rule  Bill 

(By  Paul  A.  Schuette) 

House  District  Committee  Chairman  John 
L.  McMillan,  Democrat,  of  South  Carolina,  is 
under  mounting  pressure  to  loosen  his 
stranglehold  on  Washington  home  rule  legis- 
lation. 

McMn^LAN  received  two  letters  last  week — 
one  from  seven  members  of  his  committee, 
another  signed  by  116  other  House  Mem- 
bers—urging him  to  hold  hearings  and  re- 
port a  bill  to  the  floor  this  year. 

A  special  steering  committee  set  up  by 
the  liberal  House  Democratic  Study  Group 
also  during  the  week  to  organize  its  push  for 
enactment  of  home  rule. 

Those  moves  in  themselves  were  not  cal- 
culated to  bowl  over  committee  opponents 
of  self-government  for  Washington.  Never- 
theless, there  was  a  cautious  optimism  that  a 
home  rule  bill  can  be  brought  to  the  floor 
this  year  without  resorting  to  a  discharge 
petition. 

Representative  Cari.ton  R.  Sickles.  Demo- 
crat, of  Maryland,  chairman  of  the  Study 
Group  steering  committee,  seems  to  share 
that  feeling  although  he  refrains  from  any 
predictions.  He  is  well  aware  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome. 

As  the  letters  to  McMillan  pointed  out, 
the  Senate  has  passed  home  rule  legislation 
repeatedly  in  the  last  17  years  but  the  House 
District  Committee  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
let  a  bill  get  to  a  floor  vote. 

The  Senate  is  expected  to  deliver  again 
this  year,  once  more  testing  the  resistance  of 
the  House  committee. 


The  steering  committee's  role.  Sickles  ex- 
plained, will  be  primarily  that  of  a  coordi- 
nator. 

The  committee,  which  now  has  about  25 
members,  will  be  trying  to  make  House  Mem- 
bers, i>artlcularly  this  year's  large  freshman 
class,  aware  of  the  home  rule  issue. 

The  committee  also  intends  to  work  with 
Republicans  supporting  municipal  self-gov- 
ernment, with  the  White  House  and  with 
local  organizations  pushing  for  home  rule. 

Sickles  Is  sure  that  the  continuing  active 
support  of  President  Johnson,  who  gave  the 
home  rule  campaign  ,i  powerful  send-off  this 
year,  will  be  necessr.ry  to  bring  a  bill  to  the 
House  floor. 

Sickles  is  equi.lly  certain  that  there  will 
be  no  home  rule  bill  enacted  without  bi- 
partisan support.  Representative  Charles 
McC.  MATHI.4S,  Jr..  Republican,  of  Maryland, 
agrees.  The  makeup  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee bears  them  out. 

The  letter  to  McMillan  was  signed  by  one 
Republican,  Mathias,  and  six  Democrats. 
Representatives  Abraham  J.  Multer,  of  New 
York.  Ch.arles  C.  Dices,  Jr..  of  Michigan. 
Donald  M.  Fraser,  of  Minnesota.  J.  Oliva 
HuoT,  of  New  Hampshire,  George  W  Gridee. 
of  Tennessee,  and  Sickles. 

Six  other  members  will  be  needed  to  form 
a  home  rule  majority  on  the  25-member 
conimittee. 

Among  the  Democrats.  Representative 
William  L.  D.awson.  of  Illinois,  probably 
would  have  signed  the  letter  had  he  been 
available,  and  Representative  B.  F.  Sisk.  of 
California,  also  is  counted  on  for  support. 

On  the  Republican  side.  Representative 
Frank  J.  Horton,  of  New  York,  has  sixin- 
sored  a  home  rule  bill  end  Representative 
Ancher  Nelsen,  of  Minnesota,  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  and  Representative  Alvin  E. 
O'Konski,  of  Wisconsin,  are  regarded  as  svm- 
pathetic. 

If  the  guessing  is  right,  that  would  leave 
home  rule  advocates  only  one  vote  short  of  a 
majority  with  at  least  two  unconimiited 
mcmbe.'-s   to  work  on. 


The  Trouble  Witfi  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  DERWIKSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress has  become  the  whipping  boy  for 
many  difficultie.s  that  have  resulted  Vrom 
actions  of  the  executive  or  judiciaiT 
branches.  Many  of  tlie  f lustrations  ex- 
perienced by  the  public  are  diverted  by 
labeling  the  Congress  as  the  culprit. 
Therefore  trouble  with  the  Congress  is  a 
national  point  of  discuaaion. 

An  editorial  on  Satuiday,  May  15,  by 

Chicago's  American  covering  the  subject 

is  especially  timely,  and  I  am  plea.sed  to 

direct  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Member.s: 

The  Trouble  With  Congrefs 

Congress  has  started  a  month  of  heiarings 
to  find  out  what's  wroni;  with  it — why  it  is 
losing  power  to  the  judicial  and  administra- 
tive departments,  with  \\'iiich  it  is  supposed 
to  be  equal.  Several  of  the  early  witnes.ses 
told  it  what  was  wrong,  and  the  next  day  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  gave  a 
demonstration  of  subserviency  to  the  execu- 
tive dei>artment  that  illustrated  perfectly 
what  the  witnesses  were  talking  about. 

Representative  Thomas  B.  Cltitis.  Republi- 
can, of  Missouri,  testified  on  the  first  day  of 


the  hearings  that  the  one  thing  Congre.s.< 
do  to  win  back  its  power  and  self-respp. 
to  have  the  will,  the  determination,  and 
ability  "to  protect,  preserve,  and  exercise- 
legislative  powers  vested  In  Congress  bv 
Constitution." 

Another  witness,  Representative  Duru 
G.  Hall.  Republican,  of  Missouri,  test.: 
that  both  the  executive  and  judicial  dep: 
ments  have  gained  more  of  a  voice  in  c. 
ernment  than  Congress  has.  They  could 
have  done  this  under  the  Constitution  , 
less  Congress  permitted  it.  Congress  li,. 
sole  constitutional  right  to  make  naij. 
laws. 

Congress     complains     that    the     Sup:' 
Court  is  legislating,  but  does  nothing  fun 
about   it.      As    for    permitting    the    exec-;. 
branch  to  direct  the  course  of  lawmaking  ; 
present  Congress  has  reached  a  new  low 
hastens  to  obey  whenever  President  John- 
si  ves  orders. 

On  Tuesday,  the  House  Ways   and  Mf 
Committee  had  decided  not  to  recomnv  : 
enactment   of  all  the  restrictions  Presici., 
Johnson    wanted    to    impose    on    Ameri'. 
travelers  abroad,  to  save  some  of  Amen 
vanishing   gold   supply.      (Foreign   nati(.- 
can   demand  gold  for  each  American  do.! 
that  comes  into  their  possession.) 

Johnson  had  asked  that  American  travi'l. 
be  permitted  to  bring  home  with  them,  ci': 
iiee,  only  $50.  retail  value,  of  goods  u-:. 
chased  abroad. 

Tlie    committee  had   agreed   to  make 
new  limit  $100,  retail  value,  instead  of  >; 
wholesale   value,  as  it   is   now.     Word  cat 
from  the  White  House  that  the  decision  v 
•unacceptable."     If  Congress  had  wanteti 
preserve    its    rights,    the    committee    won 
}iavc  sent  work  back  to  the  executive  c 
partment  that  it  would  have  to  accept   ■ 
limit    imposed    by    the    committee    if     • 
House    of    Representatives   enacted    it.      '. 
ste;id  it  quickly  scrapped  its  own  judgni' 
and    accepted    Johnson's   demand    that 
limit  be  $50,  retail  value.     It  will  reconirr. 
a  law  imposing  Johnson's  limit. 

Congre.-'s  does  not  need  a  month  of  hi 
-Jigs  to  find  out  what  is  wrong  with  It. 
knows  now,  and  it  can  take  back  its  con 
tijtional  powers  any  time  It  gets  the  coiir. 


•.•0 
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Guduras  Lauds  FBI  Training  Plan 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVF.- 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  evr  y 
field  of  endeavor,  it  is  becoming  inert-;.  >- 
ingly  important  to  keep  up  with  ra;  .d 
changes  in  technology.  This  is  nowht ;  c 
more  true  than  in  the  field  of  law  i!.- 
forcement.  Fortunately,  the  Fedt  . ' 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  devclopt  ci  ;i 
comprehensive  program  for  police  i  - 
ficials  to  enable  them  to  keep  up  v  ;  ii 
their  profession,  acquire  new  skills,  and 
bring  to  their  own  police  forces  at  home 
a  new  dimension  of  skill  and  technolo;.y. 

One  of  the  participants  in  the  currt  '.t 
National  Academy  course  here  in  Wa.'-;.- 
ington  is  Police  Chief  Peter  G.  Guduras. 
of  Lowell,  Mass.  In  an  interview  wi'h 
Lowell  Sun  Washington  Bureau  Chiof 
Peter  Barnes,  Chief  Guduras  outlinf.^ 
the  program  in  some  detail,  and  I.  under 
unanimous  consent,  insert  this  article 
from  the  Lowell  Sun  of  May  11  in  ti  e 
Congressional  Record: 


May  17,  1965 
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Strentjotjs     Cotjrse:      Guduras     Lauds     FBI 
Training  Plan 

(By  Peter  Barnes,  Sun  Washington  Bureau) 
Washington. — It  takes  training  to  use  a 
,45 -caliber  11iomp>son  submachlnegun  (com- 
monly known  as  a  "Tommygun")  or  a  357 
Magnum  revolver  or  even  a  regular  .38  police 
pistol. 

And  training  is  just  what  Lowell  Police 
Chief  Peter  G.  Guduras  has  been  getting  at 
tlie  FBI's  National  Academy  here  In  Wash- 
ington. Tarlnlng  Is  also  what  Guduras 
wants  more  ofQcers  on  the  Lowell  police  force 
to  get  more  of. 

•  My  coming  down  here  is  the  first  time 
that  anyone  In  Lowell  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  best  police  training  program  this 
country  has  to  offer,"  Guduras  said.  "There 
are  cities  and  towns,  some  of  them  much 
smaller  than  Lowell,  who  send  officers  down 
here  every  year.  1  have  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  we  in  Lowell  could  profit  tremen- 
dously by  having  more  oflBcers  attend  the 
National  Academy  In  the  future." 

For  10  weeks,  Guduras  has  been  busily 
absorbing  expertise  from  the  Nation's  top 
law  enforcement  technicians.  During  the 
8-hour  school  day  at  FBI  headquarters. 
classes  have  dealt  with  every  aspect  of  police 
operations:  criminal  Investigation,  finger- 
print Identification,  laboratory  aids,  consti- 
tutional law,  traffic  control,  records  systems, 
personnel  administration,  public  relations, 
and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

In  addition,  there  was  a  2-week  course 
in  firearms  use  and  target  practice  at  the 
US.  Marine  Corps  base  In  Quantlco.  Va.. 
and  some  gruesomely  vivid  exercises  In  ex- 
amining dead  bodies  for  clues.  In  which  ac- 
tual corpses  were  used. 

■  My  Idea  Is  to  bring  back  what  I've  learned 
and  to  put  It  to  work  In  Lowell,"  Guduras 
said.  "This  will  help  the  department  in 
many  ways.  It  will  speed  up  our  solution  of 
criminal  cases,  and  help  us  fight  crime  be- 
fore It  breaks  out." 

GudtU'as  pointed  out  that  Lowell  is  al- 
ready below  the  national  average  In  Its  per 
capita  crime  rate,  and  slightly  higher  than 
average  In  its  rate  of  crime  solutions.  But 
he  thinks  that  there  were  a  number  of  major 
cases  In  Lowell  In  the  past  few  years  that 
could  have  been  solved,  or  solved  faster,  by 
the  use  of  some  of  the  FBI  techniques  he 
hr.s  acquired  here. 

To  assist  him  In  applying  the  most  modern 
police  methods  In  Lowell,  Guduras  will  bring 
back  with  him  a  fact-packed  set  of  six  loose- 
leaf  notebooks.  These  notebooks  contain 
tlip  FBI  dociunents  on  all  subjects  In  the 
curriculum  that  the  chief  amassed  during 
the  course,  plus  many  dozens  of  pages  of 
his  own  tyiied  notes  of  classroom  and  labor- 
atory discussions. 

The  Lowell  i>ollce  chief  was  awarded  a 
singular  personal  honor  by  his  colleagues  at 
the  academy,  when  he  was  nominated  for 
president  of  the  class.  In  the  final  election. 
Guduras  came  In  third,  and  considers  this 
a  real  tribute,  since  at  50  he  is  the  oldest 
mt-mber  of  the  113-man  class.  The  winner 
■>v-is  a  young  police  lieutenant  who  cam- 
p.  igned  among  the  younger  officers  almost 
frtm  the  beginning  of  the  course. 

Tile  12-week  training  program,  which  ends 
ut)  with  a  full  dress  graduation  ceremony  on 
^:  V  26  at  which  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
H  .ver  and  possibly  President  Johnson  will 
'->'-•  present,  has  been  no  vacation  for  the 
ii  rd-working  Lowell  law  enforcer. 

To  keep  expenses  down,  he  has  been  living 
l!5  a  modest  guesthouse  in  the  racially- 
mr;ed  Capitol  Hill  section  of  Washington. 

His  class  schedule  has  been  continuous 
i'rom  9  in  the  morning  till  5  in  the  afternoon, 
Mondays  through  Fridays.  Evenings  have 
bf'-n  spent  typing  up  the  day's  notes,  or 
re, (ding  in  preparation  for  the  next  day's 
le-sons.  "The  only  tourist  attraction  I've 
li'd  time  to  visit  Is  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
f  r.lou.'  Guduras  lamented. 


The  physical  conditioning  program  has 
also  been  a  tou^  and  taxing  one,  and  Gu- 
d\u*afi  observed  that  "I'm  not  as  young  as  I 
was  30  years  ago."  An  Idea  of  what  was 
expected  of  the  officers  can  be  obtained  from 
this  excerpt  from  one  of  the  FBI  curriculum 
sheets :  "The  student  Is  expected  to  approach 
his  physical  training  with  grim  s^lousness 
and  with  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  It  may 
become  a  last  resort  In  a  llfe-or-death 
struggle." 

The  FBI  National  Academy,  the  "West 
Point"  of  law-enforcement  officers,  was 
founded  30  years  ago  and  has  trained  more 
than  4,600  police  officials  in  the  best  tech- 
niques of  fighting  crime  effectively. 

Guduras'  graduating  class  is  the  75th  since 
the  Academy  began,  and  It  is  a  source  of 
extra  pride  to  the  chief  to  be  part  of  the 
"diamond  anniversary  class."  It  may  also 
be  one  of  the  last  classes  to  graduate  under 
the  direction  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  FBI's 
f ovmder,  who  Is  now  over  70  years  old  though 
still  as  tough  as  ever. 

Guduras'  classmates  include  Chief  Harold 
E.  Knowlton,  Jr.,  of  the  Laconla,  N.H.,  Police 
Department;  Chief  Robert  E.  Wagner,  Jr., 
of  Bath,  Maine;  and  two  lower  otHcexs  from 
Connecticut.  Guduras  is  the  only  member 
from  Massachusetts. 

In  addition  there  are  police  chiefs  from 
Thailand.  Peikistan,  New  Zealand,  and  eight 
other  foreign  nations. 


Florida  Legislature  Passes  Memorial  on 
Conservation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF   FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17. 1965 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  have  reprinted  herewith  a  copy 
of  Memorial  No.  751  of  the  Florida  House 
of  Representatives  regarding  continu- 
ance of  technical  assistance  to  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts  in  Florida. 

I  am  in  accord  with  the  thinking  of 
this  resolution  and  commend  It  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  for  their  read- 
ing and  reflection,  for  it  certainly  deals 
with  a  very  critical  problem. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times,  I  am 
personally  opposed  to  the  reduction  In 
our  soil  conservation  service  program. 

The  memorial  follows: 

House  Memorial  751 

Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  and  their  cooperating  landowners 
and  operators  without  cost  In  accordance 
with  a  long-established  policy,  and  to  In- 
crease technical  assistance  requested  by 
the  soil  and  water  conservation  districts  In 
Florida  and  throughout  the  Nation  needed 
by  landowners  and  operators  to  accelerate 
the  planning  and  application  of  conserva- 
tion measures  on  their  privately  owned 
land 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
proposed  that  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
appropriation  for  assisting  locally  managed 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts  be  re- 
duced by  $20  million  and  that  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  and  cooperating  farm- 
ers, ranchers,  and  other  landowners  shall  pay 
the  Federal  Government  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  technical  assistance  furnished  in 
the  design,  layout,  and  Installation  of  plan- 


ned soil  and  water  conservation  practices  on 
their  lands:  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has.  for 
some  30  years,  provided  technical  assistance 
to  owners  and  operators  of  privately  owned 
lands  believing  that  It  Is  In  the  totfil  puMlc 
Interest,  and  one  of  the  most  urgent  na- 
tional needs  to  protect  and  improve  the  soil 
and  water  resoxu'ces  of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  over  90  percent  of  Florida's  pri- 
vately owned  land  is  included  in  its  69  soil 
conservation  districts,  and  nearly  one-third 
of  Florida's  farmers  and  ranchers  are  suinual- 
ly  using  the  technical  assistance  In  the  de- 
sign, layout,  and  Installation  of  planned  soil 
and  water  conservation  measures  on  their 
lands;  and 

Whereas  the  supervisors  of  such  districts 
have  continuously  requested  additional 
technical  assistance  to  meet  the  needs  of 
farmers  and  ranchers  to  accelerate  the  ap- 
plication of  conservation   practices;    and 

Whereas  statewide  storms  and  floods  of 
disastrous  proportions  have  resulted  In  heavy 
erosion  and  loss  of  valuable  tc^>soU,  in  heavy 
sediment  deposits  in  our  lakes,  streams,  and 
rivers  which  also  have  spread  over  valuable 
bottom  lands  and  other  flood  damage  to  both 
public  and  private  property  together  with 
destruction  or  severe  damage  to  thoiisands  of 
water  control  and  use  structtu-ee.  requiring 
greater  rather  than  reduced  efforts  In  the 
application  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices:  and 

Whereas  If  this  proposal  is  adopted  it 
would  break  faith  with  the  Legislature  of 
Florida  which  has  been  providing  State 
funds  for  soil  and  water  conservation  with 
the  understanding  that  the  local-State-Fed- 
eral team  effort  would  be  maintained  as  a 
team  effort  for  the  universal  good  of  the 
Nation  and  all  Its  people;  and 

Whereas  such  assessments  of  payments  to 
the  Federal  Government  will  discourage  and 
seriously  curtail  the  application  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  measures  on  lands  so  vital 
to  the  strength  and  welfare  of  the  State  of 
Florida  and  the  Nation  and  will  seriously 
affect  the  harvest  on  family  farms  and  the 
holdings  of  small  operators;  and 

Whereas  this  proposed  additional  bvuden 
added  to  the  costs  at  farmers  and  ranchers 
already  in  a  depressed  eooncHnic  condition 
would  limit  the  ability  of  these  people  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  existing  soil  and  water  con- 
servation district  iM-ograms  and  similar  pro- 
grams which  have  In  the  past  c<»itrlbuted 
substantially  to  conservation  development, 
and  prudent  use  at  these  soil  and  water  re- 
sources :   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida.  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida  respectfully  makes  application  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue the  long- established  policy  of  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  to  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  and  their  cooperatmg 
landowners  and  operators  without  requiring 
them  to  pay  the  Federal  Government  any 
portion  of  cost  of  such  technical  assistance; 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  provide  the 
Increases  In  technical  assistance  requested 
by  the  soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
In  Florida  and  throughout  the  Nation  to  meet 
the  needs  of  landowners  and  operators  to 
accelerate  the  planning  and  application  of 
conservation  measures  on  their  privately 
owned  lands;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Florida. 
Approved  by  the  Governor,  May  10.  1955. 
Filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 
May  11.  1965. 
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A  Newspaper's  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
OP 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

OP    UrW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Keene  Evening  Sentinel  has  offered  a 
newspaper's  prayer  which  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  and,  especially  to  those  of 
the  press  who  may  peinase  these  columns. 
It  is  excellent  and  I  congratulate  the 
Sentinel  for  it: 

A  Newspaper's  Prayer 

A  generation  or  so  ago,  the  walls  of  most 
middle-class.  New  England  parlors  were 
adorned  with  embroidered,  framed  mottos 
which  asked.  "What  Is  Home  Without  a 
Father?"  and  "What  Is  Home  Without  a 
Mother?" 

There  are  few  of  these  seen  in  modem 
homes  but  reverence  is  not,  by  any  means, 
completely  missing  from  the  walls  of  today's 
dens  and  ofiBces.  In  place  of  questions  that 
emphasize  the  significance  of  family  ties,  we 
now  find  Individual  prayers  and  creeds:  "A 
Doctor's  Prayer,"  "A  Nurse's  Creed,"  "The 
Prayer  of  the  Milkman,"  "An  Ode  to  the 
Sunday  Fisherman." 

So  far  as  we  know,  no  one  seems  to  have 
bothered  writing  "A  Newspaper's  Prayer" 
and,  egotistical  souls  that  we  are,  we  don't 
want  to  be  left  out  of  this  new  field.  So 
we've  decided  to  write  one  ourselves. 

Here  it  is: 

Dear  Lord,  give  us  the  strength  of  mind, 
body,  and  spirit  to  make  an  enthusiastic  en- 
trance into  another  day,  knowing  that  be- 
fore the  sun  sets  on  it,  we  will  have  witnessed 
violence  and  destruction. 

But  remind  us,  O  Lord,  that  If  we  are 
alert  to  it,  we  also  will  have  witnessed  kind- 
ness, love,  and  compassion;  and  If  we  are 
blessed  with  the  heart  lor  it,  we  may  have 
dispensed  a  little  of  each. 

Bless  us  with  the  patience  to  explain  to 
Mrs.  Smith  why  her  grandmother's  anni- 
versary didn't  make  page  1;  but  never  let  us 
doubt  that  it  should  Indeed  appear  some- 
where in  the  paper. 

Make  us  charitable  when  we  tell  an  ad- 
vertiser that  only  our  services,  not  our  opin- 
ions, are  for  sale;  but  grant  us  the  energy 
and  desire  to  constantly  improve  those  serv- 
ices. 

Endow  us  with  a  stern  voice  when  we  ex- 
plain to  a  subscriber  why  he  m^ust  pay  his 
carrier  boy,  but  prepare  us  to  be  sympathetic 
when  he  tells  us  the  boy  will  have  to  wait 
another  week. 

Shelter  vis,  dear  Lord,  from  the  evils  of 
profanity  when  a  typesetting  machine  breaks 
down;  but  let  us  not  forget  for  a  moment 
that  without  it  we  can't  put  out  a  news- 
paper. 

Lead  us  down  the  paths  of  righteousness 
when  we  should  be  righteous,  but  cause 
our  ears  to  burn  if  we're  self-righteous  when 
we  shoulci   be  humble. 

Arm  us  with  indignation  when  we  witness 
violation  of  human  dignity,  but  keep  our 
minds  clear  enough  to  know  that  we  might 
also  be  violators. 

Bestow  upon  us  the  sharpness  of  wit  to 
know  that  a  committee  is  comprised  of  the 
disinterested,  assigned  by  the  absent  to  per- 
form the  useless;  but  grant  us  the  fairness 
to  acknowledge  its  accomplishments  when 
there  are  some. 

Deprive  us  of  anger  when  someone  calls  us 
names,  but  remind  us  continually  of  his 
right  to  disagree,  and  help  us  to  tmderstand 
his  anger. 


Make  us  honest  and  forthright,  that  we 
may  enjoy  the  respect  of  our  readers;  but 
give  us  the  good  sense  to  remember  that  the 
arrangement  must  be  muttial. 

When  we  are  right,  let  humility  prevent 
us  from  screaming  It  on  page  1;  when  we 
are  wrong,  grant  us  the  courage  to  admit  it. 

Dear  Lord,  permit  us  not  to  swerve  even 
momentarily  from  the  course  of  the  truth; 
but  give  our  conscience  no  rest  If  we  hesitate 
even  momentarily  to  tell  all  of  it.    Amen, 


Israel  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  17.  1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gi^•es  me 
great  pleasure  to  add  my  consratulatory 
message  to  those  of  other  Alembers  on 
this  17th  anniversary  of  the  recreation  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  The  sti-upgle  of  a 
people  for  nearly  two  milennia  to.  re- 
establish their  countiy  on  the  site  where 
their  forefathers  generations  ago  lived 
and  worshipped  is  a  stirring  story  of  de- 
tennination  and  courage.  Even  today,  as 
the  archeologists  of  the  modem  State  of 
Israel  undertake  their  excavations  of 
such  fortresses  as  Massnda,  the  evidence 
accumulates  to  testify  to  the  brave  te- 
nacity of  the  Israelites  of  old  in  defend- 
ing their  homeland  against  the  occupa- 
tion and  destruction  of  their  temple  by 
the  troops  of  Imperial  Rome. 

For  many  centuries  the  stoiT  remained 
the  s^hae.  As  Judea  and  Canaan 
changed  hands  innumerable  times — from 
Roman  to  Arab  to  Turkish  to  British 
domination — most  of  the  fonner  resi- 
dents of  ancient  Israel  were  driven  into 
the  Diaspora,  the  Dispersion.  Within 
the  literature,  the  oral  and  written  tra- 
dition, as  well  as  the  culture  and  religion 
of  the  world's  Jews,  however,  the  goal  of 
once  again  returning  to  their  ancient 
land  remained  an  important  element. 

The  endemic  anti-Semitism  which  has 
long  existed  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Rus- 
sia, as  well  as  new  pogroms  during  the 
19th  century,  occasioned  a  rebirth  of 
national  consciousness.  Under  the  intel- 
lectual leadership  of  Theodor  Herzl,  an 
international  organization,  was  created 
which  had  as  its  goal  the  regaining  of  a 
national  homeland.  The  movement 
called  itself  Zionism,  after  one  of  the 
small  hills  in  Jeru.salem  which  has  be- 
come synonymous  with  the  city  itself,  as 
well  as  the  ancient  land  of  Israel. 

It  was  not  until  the  First  World  War 
had  come  to  a  clo?e,  however,  that  the 
work  of  reconstructing  and  rebuilding 
could  begin.  As  a  result  of  the  Balfour 
Declaration,  according  to  the  terms  of 
which  the  British  Government  committed 
itself  to  the  "establishment  of  a  national 
home  for  the  Jews"  in  Palestine,  Jewish 
refugees  from  the  war  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  other  countries  of  the  world,  were 
permitted  to  settle  there.  Tliey  estab- 
lished thriving  farms,  new  industries,  and 
generally  began  to  build  their  life  anew. 


Additional  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
refugees  strove  to  enter  the  "promised 
land"  as  a  result  of  the  Nazi  holocaust  in 
Europe  and  the  Second  World  War. 
Nevertheless,  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence was  still  not  over:  irresponsible 
Arab  leadership  as  well  as  the  oppo-i- 
tion  of  the  British  authorities  to  ir,- 
creased  immigration  still  had  to  '>:• 
contended  with. 

The  historic  resolution  of  the  United 
Nations  in  1947  which  provided  for  sn 
economically  unified  Palestine,  divided 
into  a  Jewish  and  an  Arab  state,  was  the 
next  to  last  step  in  the  long  process  of 
once  again  achieving  independence. 
When  the  Arab  States  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  the  ncv,  !y 
proclaimed  State  of  Israel  in  May,  1943, 
the  modern  Israelites  once  again  had  to 
defend  their  homeland.  This  time  they 
were  successful,  and  they  have  gone  on 
from  there  to  build  one  of  the  m  > st 
progressive  and  successful  of  the  new 
states. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate 
them  on  the  nearly  incredible  achieve- 
ments of  these  past  17  years — a  modern 
economy,  a  thriving  agriculture,  and  tiie 
successful  assimilation  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  refugees  from  a  tremendov..^ 
variety  of  backgrounds.  The  Israt'is 
deserve  our  compliments,  and  our  bi  >l 
wishes  for  the  future. 


Tabulation    of    a    Public    Opinion    Poll, 
Second  District  of  South  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOrrTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr,  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fir.al 
tabulations  have  recently  been  com- 
pleted on  the  questionnaire  which  I  sent 
to  nearly  90,000  residents  of  my  district 
in  South  Dakota.  This  year,  because  of 
the  additional  area  of  20  counties  bci'.ia 
added  to  the  Second  Congressional  Di  - 
trict,  I  sent  two  types  of  questionnaires, 
the  one  on  a  postcard  to  all  boxholders 
living  in  the  former  district,  and  ih.e 
other  on  a  letter-type  sheet  which  vu.s 
sent  to  all  pei"sons  listed  in  telephor.e 
directories  in  the  20  counties  east  of  the 
Missom'i  River. 

The  response  to  the  questionnaire  w.is 
large,  and  the  results  are  most  Interc-t- 
ing.  In  the  following  report,  which  v.as 
mailed  to  the  same  people  who  received 
the  questionnaire,  the  results  were  p'wb- 
lished  giving  both  the  results  from  the 
former  district  and  the  new  area. 

Under  leave  gi'^nted  I  include  the  re- 
port in  tlie  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

Report  From  Hon.  E.  Y.  Berry.  Second  Dis- 
trict, South  Dakota 

April  19C' 
Dear  Friend:  Let  me  again  e.xpress  my  ap- 
preciation to  you  for  taking  the  time  to  co;r.- 
plet«  and  return  my  1965  questionnai.f 
Tills  year,  because  of  the  additional  int.:- 
rlver  area  being  added  to  the  Second  Ct;;- 
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.  ressional  District,  I  sent  two  types  of  ques- 
uonnaires,  the  one  on  a  postcard  to  all  box- 
l.olders  living  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  the 
olier  on  a  letter-type  sheet  which  was  sent 
to  all  persons  listed  In  telephone  directories 
HI  the  20  counties  east  of  the  Missouri  River 

The  response  to  the  questionnaire  was 
^  ..rge,  and  the  restUts  are  most  interesting. 
In  tliis  report.  I  shall  refer  to  the  tabula- 
'lon  from  the  west  Missouri  River  returns 
and  the  tabulation  from  the  east  Missouri 
River  returns  separately.  While  there  is 
.some  variation,  the  results  are.  however,  sur- 
prisingly slnailar. 

Medical  care  for  the  aged:  The  first  ques- 
1  ion  dealt  with  medical  care  for  the  aged  and 
was  divided  In  two  parts,  the  first  part  ask- 
ing. "Do  you  favor  medical  care  for  the  aged 
through  medicare,  hospital  and  nursing  care 
under  social  security?"  The  second  part  of 
the  question  was,  "Do  you  favor  medical  care 


very  emphatically  told  me  you  wanted  me 
to  vote  for  eldercare  and  against  medicare, 
I  first  voted  to  reccHnmlt  the  bill  to  the 
committee  with  instxuctiona  to  bring  It  back 
forthwith  without  the  comptilBory  social  se- 
curity medicare  provlsloiis.  Palling  to  elimi- 
nate medicare.  I  cast  your  vote  as  83  percent 
of  you  west  of  the  river  and  74  percent  of 
you  east  of  the  river  directed  and  that  was 
against  social  security  financed  medicare. 

Education:  The  second  question  was  on 
Federal  aid  to  education.  West  of  the  river 
67  percent  opposed,  and  east  of  the  river 
54  percent  opposed.  Here  again,  I  cast  your 
vote  as  you  directed.  The  bill  recently  en- 
acted and  signed  Into  law  by  the  President 
in  a  one-room  school  in  Texas,  authorizes 
$1.3  billion  in  education  benefits  beginning 
July  1,  and  Is  directed  prlmartly  toward 
pupils  from  low-income  families.  More  than 
$1  bUlion  will  be  used  in  a  3-year  program 


through  eldercare.  State-administered  health  of  Federal  grants  to  States.  It  provides  5- 
msurance  program  with  aid  to  needy?"  The  year  programs  of  grants  for  ^^^e  Purchase  of 
results  of  the  returns  from  west  of  the  Mis 


sourl  River  were  83  percent  against  medicare 
and  84  percent  for  eldercare.  In  the  east- 
river  cotmtles,  74  percent  opposed  medicare 
and  75  percent  favored  eldercare. 

Interestingly  enough,  medicare  came  to  the 
House  floor  for  action  about  the  time  most 
of  the  returns  from  the  questionnaire  were 
in.  It  came  under  what  Is  termed  a  "closed 
rule,"  meaning  that  no  amendments  could  be 
offered  to  the  bill.  The  only  opportunity  to 
express  your  will  was  through  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill  with  instructions  to  re- 
port It  back  with  the  medicare  provisions 
stricken. 

It  was  a  complicated  300-page  bill.  The 
medicare  section  Is  compulsory  for  all  em- 
ployers, employees  and  self-employed  requir- 
ing increased  payroll  taxes  for  hospital  bene- 
fits available  at  65.  The  social  security  base 
is  increased  from  the  present  $4,800  to  $5,600 
r.ext  January  and  will  go  to  $6,600  in  1971. 
An  employee  earning  the  full  amount  of  the 
covered  wage  will  have  his  tax  increased  from 
$198  to  $243.60  In  1966,  and  to  $353.10  by 
1973.  The  farmer,  the  small  businessman, 
and  all  self-employed  will  have  the  present 
tax  of  $297.60  per  year  Increased  to  $355.60 
in  1966,  and  to  $498.30  In  1973.  A  21-year- 
old  self-employed  person  can  expect  to  con- 
tribute about  $19,000  during  his  productive 
years,  which  payments.  If  banked  at  SVz- 
percent  interest,  would  net  him  $45,000  at 
retirement  time.  It  completely  Ignores  need 
and  abUlty  to  pay;  everyone  must  pay  who 
earns  $1  or  more.  The  Associated 
Press  reported  on  AprU  22  that  administra- 
tion economists  are  becoming  Jittery  about 
the  possible  depressive  Impact  on  the  econ- 
omy next  year  of  this  heavy  tax  which  will 
take  about  $5  bUllon  out  of  circulation. 
L-ist  year  they  hailed  the  $11  bUllon  tax 
cut  as  an  economic  "shot  in  the  arm."  Lit- 
tle wonder  they  now  worry  about  a  new  $5 
or  $6  bllUon  regressive  tax  which  bludgeons 
every  low-income  citizen. 

The  second  part  of  the  bUl  Is  a  revision 
01"  eldercare.  It  Is  voltmtary  for  all  persons 
over  65.  It  provides  for  a  $3  deduction  from 
the  monthly  social  security  payment  to  be 
matched  by  a  like  amount  from  the  Federal 
Government.  This  payment  Is  used  to  pur- 
chase Instirance  which  would  cover  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  physicians'  services,  home 
health  services,  drugs,  and  other  medical 
needs  exceeding  $50  per  year,  which  benefits 
are  not  covered  by  the  compulsory  medicare 
section. 

The  third  part  Is  direct  aid.  It  Is  designed 
to  help  the  elderly  poor  who  are  self-support- 
irg  and  who  would  be  made  charity  cases  by 
.'vny  major  health  problem.  This  part  of 
the  bill  is  a  liberalization  of  the  Kerr-MllU 
program  which  operates  In  our  State.  Under 
It.  the  Federal  Government  matches  State 
hinds  to  aid  this  class  of  patients. 

Because  you  In  both  the  old  and  new 
;>  'rtions  of  the  Second  Congressional  District 


books  and  library  materials,  establishment 
of  federally  financed  supplementary  educa- 
tion centers,  and  research.  It  extended  for 
2  years  the  federally  Impacted  area  laws. 

This  measure  Is  the  opening  wedge  for 
Federal  aid  and  subsequent  control  of  grade 
and  high  school  education  systems  which 
have  traditionally  been  operated  locally  and 
responsible  to  local  needs.  Significant 
strides  have  been  made  under  local  school 
boards  to  improve  educational  standards,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  classfoom  con- 
struction has  substantially  exceeded  in- 
creases in  pupil  enrollment  and  the  number 
of  students  per  classroom  has  decreased  in 
the  past  decade. 

General :  In  the  west  river  area  67  percent 
favored  providing  parents  of  college  students 
with  a  tax  credit  for  part  of  the  student's 
expense.  In  the  east  river  counties  72  per- 
cent favored  it.  With  regard  to  the  removal 
of  $3  billion  worth  of  excise  taxes  _on  furs, 
luggage,  etc..  61  percent  In  both  areas  were 
opix)sed.  On  the  question  of  relaxing  restric- 
tions on  immigration  by  gradually  abolish- 
ing the  quota  system  based  on  national 
origin,  in  the  west  river  79  percent  said  no. 
In  the  east  river  72  percent  said  no. 

On  the  question  of  prohibiting  states  from 
having  right-to-work  laws,  west  river  82 
percent  said  States  should  not  be  prohibited, 
east  river  74  percent  voted  to  permit  States 
to  have  rlght-to-work  laws.  To  the  ques- 
tion, "Do  you  favor  creation  of  a  Cabinet 
level  post  of  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,"  west  river  78  percent  said 
no,  east  river  72  percent  said  no.  In  the 
east  river  questionnaire,  as  a  subhead  to  this 
question  we  asked  whether  or  not  they 
favored  rent  subsidies  for  moderate  income 
families  as  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  73  percent  said  no.  The  ques- 
tion of  authorizing  reapportionment  of  the 
State  Senate  on  other  than  population  basis 
brought  an  Interesting  answer.  In  the  west 
river  38  percent  said  yes  while  53  percent 
said  no.  In  the  east  river  42  percent  said  no. 
while  45  percent  said  yes. 

Under  agriculture  the  question  was,  "Do 
you  favor  the  President's  proposal  to  pur- 
chase 50  million  cropland  acres  and  encour- 
age farmers  to  divert  their  land  to  nonagrl- 
cultural  uses?"  West  of  the  river  84  percent 
said  no.  East  of  the  river  74  percent  said  no. 
On  the  question,  "Do  you  favor  stopping 
funds  to  nations  friendly  to  Communists," 
West  of  the  river  80  percent  said  yes.  East 
of  the  river  84  percent  said  yes.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  war  on  poverty,  the  question  was,  "Do 
you  favor  doubling  funds  to  approximately 
$2  bUlion  annually?"  West  of  the  river  68 
percent  said  no.  East  of  the  river  63  percent 
said  no. 

The  answers  on  social  security  were  in- 
teresting. The  question  was,  "Do  you  favor 
increasing  benefits  by  7  percent  with  ac- 
companying tax  Increase?"  West  of  the 
river  64  percent  said  "No  "    East  of  the  river 


62  percent  said  "No."  This,  of  cotirse,  was  In- 
fluenced In  the  medicare  bill  as  It  passed  the 
House.  The  answers  on  spending  were  al- 
most a  deadheat  on  each  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.  The  question  was,  'TX)  you 
favor  Increasing  spending  authority  by  $6 
billion  as  the  President  requested?"  West 
of  the  river  84  percent  said  "No."  East  of  the 
river  82  percent  said  "No." 

Because  a  group  of  10  Senators  have  asked 
the  President  to  eliminate  the  export  provi- 
sion requiring  that  50  percent  of  all  grains 
sold  to  Iron  Ctirtain  countries  must  be 
shipped  on  American-fiag  vessels,  the  ques- 
tion of  trading  with  Iron  Curtain  countries 
was  especially  Interesting.  West  of  the  river 
70  percent  voted  against  trade  with  Iron 
Ciu-tain  countries,  while  east  of  the  river 
59  percent  opp>osed  trading  with  the  enemy. 
Then  on  the  last  question,  "Do  you  favor 
Federal  aid  to  meet  transportation  problems 
in  cities,"  the  west  river  voted  81  percent  In 
opposition  while  the  east  river  voted  74  per- 
cent against. 

I  want  again  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
you  for  giving  me  the  benefit  of  your  think- 
ing on  these  many  troublesome  problems 
that  face  us  as  a  nation,  that  face  you  as  a 
taxpayer  and  citizen,  and  face  me  as  a  legis- 
lator casting  your  vote  for  you. 

Agriculture :  Received  an  Interesting  letter 
over  the  slgnatxu-e  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture telling  of  the  wonderful  work   the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  was  doing  in  South 
Dakota  and  specifying  several  districts  that 
had    done    especially    outstanding    Jobs.      I 
wrote  back  to  thank  him  and  asked  why,  if 
he  is  so  pleased  with  this  work,  was  he  de- 
manding the  emasculation  of  the  program 
by  a  50-percent  cut  In  the  SCS  budget.    The 
House  AgriciUture  Committee  has  Indicated 
they  will  hear  testimony  In  support  of  my 
wheat  bill  which  would  retain  export  cer- 
tificates   at    the   present   level    but   support 
domestically    consumed    wheat    at    $3    per 
bushel.     This   would   give   the    producer   90 
percent  of  parity  on  all  wheat  produced.     It 
will  do  two  things,  first.  It  will  return  wheat 
to  a  price  from  which  It  should  never  have 
been  reduced  last  year,  and  secondly,  it  will 
point  up  the  fact  that  It  is  actually  the  con- 
sumer who  is  being  subsidized  by  cheap  food 
prices — the  farmer  simply  coUects  the  check. 
The  wool  program  which  I  cosponsored  some 
11  years  ago  wlU  be  extended  for  another  2 
years.     No  effective  changes  can  be  expected 
In  the  Sugar  Act.    Today  66  percent  of  all 
domestically    consumed   sugar    is    Imported 
while  American  farmers  are  begging  for  an 
opportunity  to  raise  sugarbeets  or  cane  on 
their  land  idled  by  Imports. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  Y.  Berry. 


What  Will  You  Tell  Your  Children? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mi-,  martin  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  those  who  encourage  us  to  be  soft 
on  communism  and  weaken  our  country's 
determination  to  resist  the  Communist 
conspiracy,  I  call  attention  to  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Cherokee  County  Herald, 
a  fine  newspaper  published  in  the  Sev- 
enth District  of  Alabama,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  the  House. 
The  article,  written  by  Tom  Burke,  dares 
'.o  challenge  our  apathy  toward  the  Com- 
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munist  design  to  destroy  America  and 
Its  hope  of  freedom  for  all  men,  by  ask- 
ing. "What  Will  You  TeU  Your  Chil- 
dren?" if  we  allow  this  to  happen: 

What  Wiu,  Yott  Teix  Youe  Children? 
(By  Tom  Burke) 

Oftentimes,  for  the  sake  of  argiiment,  one 
must  stipulate  to  certain  points  of  facts. 
Let's  hope  that  our  friends  who  see  no  danger 
In  the  Communist  program  will  agree,  for  the 
time  being,  that  there  is  stich  a  danger  and 
that  the  danger  may  suddenly  overcome 
America.  Just  as  it  did  Poland.  What  will 
you  tell  your  children? 

Lefs  say,  for  the  sake  of  argumciat,  that 
the  Rods  assume  control.  They  are  in  con- 
trol of  communications  and  publ^  utilities; 
they  have  slaughtered  or  Imprisoned  the 
police;  they  have  clobbered  resistance;  and 
America  lies  prone,  awaiting  the  blood 
purges  that  must  certainly  follow,  enduring 
the  terrifying  vacuum  before  the  godless 
Communist  tyranny  comes  smashing  down. 

What  will  you  tell  those  youngsters  clus- 
tered at  your  knee?  How  will  you  tell  them 
that  their  Nation,  strong,  dynamic,  compas- 
sionate a  few  years  ago.  is  now  gone?  How 
will  you  tell  them  that  you  cannot  go  to  the 
store  and  buy  food  for  them  because  the 
store  Is  locked  against  its  ow^ners  and  that 
your  money  Is  no  longer  any  good?  How 
will  you  tell  them  that  the  policeman  on  the 
comer  is  no  longer  a  friend — he  has  been 
replaced  by  a  tyrant  from  the  steppes  of  Asia 
or  the  Jungles  of  Africa?  How  will  you 
tell  them  that  the  America  your  fathers  gave 
to  you  has  been  lost? 

What  will  you  say  when  your  little  son, 
who  feels  you  are  a  Cheyenne  Bodie,  or  a 
Marshall  Dillon,  asks  you  why  you  don't  take 
a  gun  and  go  out  to  set  things  straight? 
What  will  you  say  when  your  teenager  asks 
you  what  you  have  done  to  prevent  this  take- 
over? Will  you  tell  him  you  played  golf  or 
went '  fishing  or  learned  to  water  ski  or 
worked  In  the  garden  or  hiked  In  the  hills  or 
a  million  other  things,  while  your  Nation 
w^ent  down  the  drain?  What  will  you  say 
when  these  children,  whose  lives  have  al- 
ready been  blueprinted  for  them,  ask  what 
they  should  do?  How  will  you  advise  them 
when  they  ask  If  they  should  resist?  What 
will  you  say  if  they  ask  you  if  they  should 
continue  to  adore  God,  despite  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  new  order?  What  will  you  do 
when  the  order  comes  to  gather  your  children 
and  ship  them  into  state  camps  where  they 
can  become  robots  of  the  state? 

Communist  writings  openly  predict  that 
they  will  seize  control  centers,  and  that  the 
great  mass  of  population  will  He  prostrate. 
Records  show  that  the  lawless  of  a  nation 
will  take  this  opportunity  to  swoop  down 
on  the  helpless,  motivated  in  part  by  the 
same  drive  that  causes  looting  aft«r  floods 
have  driven  people  from  their  homes.  Can 
you  be  sure  that  this  will  not  happen,  espe- 
cially after  you  have  read  of  the  riots  in 
Rochester,  N.Y..  Chicago.  St.  Augustine,  and 
other  places?  There  certainly  was  no  mo- 
tivation to  J-istify  attacks  upon  citizens  and 
p>olice.  and  '.he  destruction  of  private  prop- 
erty. How  would  these  same  people  react  if 
all  law  were  suddenly  eliminated? 

Or,  supp'jse  you  lived  through  the  blood 
baths,  and  15  years  from  now.  your  young- 
sters ask  about  the  America  that  was.  Will 
you  tell  them  of  the  freedoms  you  had,  the 
freedom  to  go  where  you  wished,  to  do  what 
you  wished,  to  say  what  you  wished?  Will 
you  tell  them  of  the  fun  you  had  and  the 
happiness  you  had?  What  will  you  say  when 
they  ask  how  these  things  happened  to  slip 
away? 

Will  you  admit  that  you  dismissed  all 
efforts  to  halt  the  drift  toward  communism 
as  McCarthyism,  that  you  helped  smear 
everj'one  who  tried  to  point  out  the  danger? 

It  may  seem  a  flight  of  fancy  to  ponder 


what  could  happen  to  America,  but  remem- 
ber, the  Pentagon,  charged  with  protecting 
you  and  yours  from  all  dangers,  foreign  and 
domestic,  has  already  made  a  study  as  to  the 
best  time  to  surrender.     Ponder  that. 

If  you  are  a  father  or  mother  look  at  yoiu: 
children.  If  they  are  asleep,  walk  In  and 
look  at  them,  peaceful,  contented  and  trust- 
lug.  Are  you  doing  anything  to  prevent  just 
such  a  terrifying  picture  as  we  have  painted? 
Do  you  bother  to  Inform  yourself  on  the 
drift  toward  tyranny?  Ot  do  you  plan  to 
collaborate  with  the  enemy,  to  "make 
friends"  with  the  new  order? 

If  America  is  to  be  spared  this  terror.  It 
mxjst  be  because  her  people  have  forbidden 
it.  If  the  people  will  not  stem  the  tide, 
then  each  American  must  face  the  terror  that 
has  already  been  visited  upon  Poland,  Czech- 
oslovakia, East  Germany,  Latvia,  Lithuania. 
Rumania.  Estonia,  Manchuria,  Tibet,  and 
many,  many  other  lands.  It  can.  and  will 
happen  here,  unless  we  st<^p  whiit  is  going 
on    in    Washington    today. 

And,  Mister,  what  will  you  tell  your 
children? 


Maine  Maritime  Academy's  Participation 
in  Merchant  Marine  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  17.  1965 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  esteemed  colleague 
from  Maine,  Representative  H.^thaway, 
I  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
forthcoming  observance.  May  17-24, 
1965,  in  Washington,  D.C..  of  Merchant 
Marine  Week,  World  Trade  Week,  Na- 
tional Maritime  Day,  and  the  15th  anni- 
versary of  the  U.S.  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

We  take  special  pride  because  a  fea- 
ture role  in  this  program  will  he  taken 
by  the  Maine  Maritime  Academy,  one 
of  the  Nation's  finest  institutions  of 
Merctiant  Marine  officer  training.  The 
Academy's  training  vessel,  the  State  of 
Maine,  largest  ship  ever  to  na^lgat.e  tlie 
Potomac,  will  be  in  Washington 
throughout  the  week. 

Also  on  board  the  Maine  will  be  cadets 
from  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy, New  York  State  Maritime  College, 
Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy,  and 
the  Texas  Maritime  Academy,  in  addi- 
tion, alumni  from  these  five  academics 
have  joined  together  in  arranging  a 
splendid  program  of  social  and  educa- 
tional activities  while  the  Maine's  300 
cadets  are  In  Washington.  It  is  a  heart- 
warming display  of  interacademy  coop- 
eration which  bodes  well  for  the  future 
In  our  expanded  efforts  to  foster  a  resur- 
gence of  the  American  Merchant  Marine. 

The  State  of  Maine  will  be  open  to 
public  inspection  at  the  U.S.  naval  gun 
factory  each  afternoon,  Monday  through 
Saturday,  from  1:15  to  4:30  p.m.  and 
members  are  urged  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity for  a  firsthand  look  at  our  mer- 
chant marine  officer  training  program. 

While  you  are  aboard  the  Maine,  It  Is 
suggested  that  you  also  inspect  the  Maine 
Products  Show  Afloat,  an  industrial-agri- 


cultural exhibit  containing  goods  from 
Down  East  forests,  farms,  and  factories. 
Overall  sponsor  of  the  Maine  Products 
Show  Is  the  Maine  World  Trade  Council. 
a  private  organization,  with  assistance 
of  the  Maine  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Maine  Etepartment  of  Economic  De- 
velopment, the  Maine  Martimo 
Academy,  and  scores  of  our  fine  Maiin.' 
business  firms. 

The  Maine  Products  Show,  though 
new  to  Washington,  has  been  a  feature 
on  the  training  vessel  for  several  year.';. 
It  began  when  the  Maine  Maritime  Aca- 
demy trustees  sensed  that  the  annufl 
winter  cruise  to  foreign  ports  had  becomi 
valuable  to  the  State's  promotional  pro- 
gram. Trips  to  South  America,  Carib- 
bean, the  Mediterranean  and  Europe 
have  produced  significant  results  in  the 
export  field. 

Gov.  John  R.  Reed,  of  Maine,  ha^ 
said: 

Maine  is  {^roud  that  the  U.S.  Maritime  Aci- 
mlnistration  has  Invited  our  maritime  acaci- 
emy  training  ship  to  Washington  to  high- 
light this  State's  progress  and  its  economic 
goals. 

Merchant  Marine  Week  will  officially 
open  Tuesday  morning  when  Maritime 
Administrator  Nicholas  Johnson  dedi- 
cates a  new  merchant  marine  exhibit  \v. 
the  General  Accounting  Office  Buildin'^r. 
The  same  morning  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert HtnviPHHEY  will  present  a  $500  award 
to  the  winner  of  a  national  high  schoe: 
poster  contest  commemorating  Natio!'.;  1 
Maritime  Week — the  poster  now  appear- 
ing on  mail  trucks  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Our  fine  Maine  Maritime  Academv 
Band  will  play  at  this  ceremony. 

On  Wednesday  the  Maine  Band  and 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
Glee  Club  will  perform  on  the  steps  of 
the  Senate;  that  afternoon  our  Maine 
group  will  appear  at  the  Annual  Mari- 
time Recreational  Association  picnic  at 
Rock  Creek  Park.  Thursday  evening  our 
Maine  musicians  will  play  at  the  Shera- 
ton Park  Hotel  at  which  time  Mr.  Nicho- 
las Johnson,  Maritime  Administrator 
will  address  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States. 

Saturday,  Maritime  Day,  will  mark  an- 
other "first"  in  Washingixjn,  as  crew- 
from  all  five  maritime  academies  com- 
p>ete  in  an  old-fashioned  lifeboat  rowin-' 
race  on  the  Potomac  River,  off  Hains 
Point.  The  race  is  scheduled  for  2  p.m 
There  will  be  excellent  facilities  for 
spectators. 

Evenings  during  the  week,  the  State  of 
Maine  will  be  the  scene  of  a  series  of  so- 
cial events,  culminating  with  •  a  gala 
dancing  party  for  cadets  on  Saturday 
evening. 

This  unprecedented  salute  to  the  mer- 
chant marine  came  about  through  effort^ 
of  Maritime  Administrator  Johnson,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  and  re- 
flects the  administration's  concern  with 
the  problems  of  the  maritime  industi-y. 

We  from  Maine  are  most  pleased  thai 
our  Maritime  Academy  was  able  to  solve 
the  many  problems  involved  in  bringin-^ 
the  training  vessel  to  Washington.  W< 
are  ever  mindful  of  our  historic  kinshii^ 
with  the  sea,  and  are  proud  to  be  mem- 
bers of  a  gi-owing  team  whose  objective  is 
a  merchant  marine  second  to  none. 
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Virginia  Military  Institute  Honors  Hon. 
Harry  F.  Byrd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, May  15,  in  impressive  ceremonies 
at  Lexington,  Va.,  marking  the  101st  an- 
mversary  of  the  Battle  of  New  Market. 
in  which  the  Cadet  Corps  of  VMI  was 
moved  Into  the  battleline  and  distin- 
loiished  itself  with  uncommon  gallantry, 
Virginia's  senior  Senator,  the  Honorable 
Harry  P.  Byrd  was  awarded  the  third 
annual  New  Market  Medal. 

Although  not  a  graduate,  Senator 
Byrd  has  numerous  family  ties  to  the 
Institute,  and  the  award  was  made  as 
a  testimonial  to  his  four  decades  of  self- 
less public  service  In  the  spirit  of  the 
institute. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  include,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  TCTnarks  in  the  Appendix,  a 
message  delivered  by  Senator  Byrd  in 
accepting  the  award,  together  with  two 
accounts  of  the  ceremonies — one  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  Richmond,  Va., 
Times-Dispatch  and  the  other  a  dispatch 
of  the  Associated  Press  as  It  appeared 
in  the  News  of  Lynchburg.  Va. : 
Speech  Prepared  for  Delivery  bt  Senator 

Harrt  F.  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  Aocefting  the 

New  Market  Award  by  Virginia  Military 

Institute.  Lexington.  Va. 

The  first  time  I  was  Invited  to  speak  at 
Virginia  MUitary  Institute  I  asked  my 
brother  Dick  (the  late  Admiral  Bryd)  what 
kind  of  a  speech  I  should  make.  He  gave 
me  a  one  word  answer.  The  word  was 
•Short." 

I'll  try  to  follow  that  advice  again  today. 
I  have  been  told  that  a  good  speech  is  one 
with  a  short  beginning,  and  a  short  ending — 
close  together. 

But.  if  I  manage  brevity  in  these  remarks. 
I  want  you  to  know  how  deeply  pleased  I 
am  to  be  here,  and  how  profoundly  grateful 
I  am  for  the  honor  you  have  bestowed  upon 
me. 

I  am  always  pleased  to  come  to  VMI.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  the  satisfaction  I  find 
in  coming  back  here.  Family  associations 
are  among  these  reasons. 

My  grandfather  was  in  the  VMI  class  of 
1849.  My  great-uncle  was  a  New  Market 
cadet.  My  father-in-law  was  In  the  class  of 
1879.    My  brother-in-law  was  in  the  class  of 

1907.  My  brother  Dick  was  in  the  class  of 

1908.  My  eldest  son  was  in  the  class  of  1935. 
While  I  was  Governor  of  Virginia.  I  took 

pride  In  my  responsibilities  as  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Virginia  Militia — which  in- 
cludes the  corps  and  officers  of  VMI. 

As  Governor.  I  signed  the  diplomas  for 
the  graduates  of  VMI.  And.  believe  it  or  not. 
I  enjoyed  the  Job.  VMI  diplomas  were  the 
only  ones  signed  by  the  Governor  at  that 
time. 

Some  of  you  here  may  recall  also  that, 
while  I  was  Governor,  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  general  assembly  recom- 
mended that  VMI  be  made  coed.  My  brother 
Dick  heard  about  It  In  the  Pacific,  and  cabled 
that  he  would  never  sp>eak  to  me  again  If  I 
approved  that  recommendation.  I  rejected 
it. 

Tour  contributions  to  our  State  and  Na- 
tion are  unique.    And  the  tradition  of  VMI — 


and  the  events,  and  the  Uves  of  men  who 
have  shaped  It — is  inspiring. 

General  Shell  has  paid  eloquent,  and  richly 
deserved,  tribute  to  Gen.  Prancls  Smith  and 
his  monumental  achievements  at  VMI.  I  am 
proud  to  be  among  those  who  revere  him  at 
this  dedication  today. 

And  President  Walter  Taylor  Revely,  of 
Hampden-Sidney — by  reminding  us  of  Gen- 
eral Smith's  work  In  that  fine  neighboring 
college — has  underscored  the  enduring  prod- 
ucts of  his  talent. 

The  thrill  of  the  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute's corp)s  of  cadets  on  parade  quickens 
the  patriotic  pulse  of  us  all.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent body  of  men.  It  always  impresses 
me  as  young  American  manhood  at  its  best. 

And  this,  I  think,  has  been  the  impression 
It  has  made  since  Its  baptism  of  fire  at  New 
Market  where,  101  years  ago  today,  it  fought 
as  a  corps  and  acquitted  itself  in  immortal 
glory. 

You  honored  me  with  an  Invitation  to  be 
here  last  year  on  the  centennial  of  the  Battle 
of  New  Market,  when,  as  today,  we  called  the 
honor  roll  of  cadets  who  gave  their  lives  in 
the  cause  for  which  they  fought. 

We  pay  homage  each  year  to  the  men  of 
New  Market  by  calling  the  names  on  this 
roll  of  valor  and  cadets  who  follow  in  their 
tradition  respond:  "Died  on  the  field  of 
honor,  sir." 

We  hold  this  solemn  report  to  be  the  great- 
est tribute  we  can  pay  those  young  men  who 
died  in  defense  of  principles  In  which  so 
many  great  men  believed.  But  no  tribute 
can  exceed  the  merit  of  those  young  men. 

Men  of  Virginia  Military  Institute  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  military  lead- 
ers in  every  armed  conflict  of  this  country 
since  the  Mexican  War.  As  a  military  col- 
lege it  has  earned  world  renown. 

But  in  its  grand  tradition,  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  to  the  great  credit  of  General 
Smith,  VMI  has  trained  men  to  be  leaders 
In  p)eace  as  well  as  war. 

General  of  the  Army  George  C.  Marshall 
Is  a  more  recent  example  of  the  VMI  men 
who  achieved  greatness  In  both  war  and 
peace,  and  last  year  he  was  awarded  the 
second  New  Market  medal. 

I  was  privUeged  to  be  present  when  Mrs. 
Marshall  accepted  the  medal  in  behaU  of 
her  late,  Ulustrlous  husband — at  the  time 
when  your  research  library  was  dedicated  in 
his  memory. 

Before  General  Marshall,  the  New  Market 
Medal  had  been  awarded  only  to  Gen.  Charles 
E.  Kilbourne.  my  highly  respected  and 
esteemed  friend — the  sixth  superintendent  of 
VMI. 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  a  year  ago  that 
today  I  should  find  myslf  at  Virginia  Military 
Institute  in  company  with  General  Marshall 
and  General  Kilboiu-ne  who  previously  have 
been  honored  as  I  am  now. 

I  know  that  your  board  of  visitors  author- 
ized this  medal  to  be  awarded  only  to  Ameri- 
cans deemed  to  reflect  in  their  own  lives  the 
qualities  displayed  by  the  cadets  at  New 
Market. 

Words  at  my  command  are  inadequate  for 
this  occasion.  But,  as  I  look  at  the  words 
engraved  on  the  New  Market  Medal,  I 
know  why  I  am  stirred  by  what  1  regard  as 
the  spirit  of  VMI. 

I  know  you  have  a  rousing  song  by  that 
name.  I.  too,  have  been  e.xcited  by  it.  But 
the  spirit  of  VMI  which  affects  me  most 
d(;eply  Is  etched  in  the  words  on  the  medal : 
Duty,  honor,  devotion,  leadership. 

There  are  no  finer  words  in  the  English 
language.  In  his  farewell  to  West  Point,  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  said  such  words  as  these 
were  hallowed. 

Duty  is  the  requirement  to  be  useful  ac- 
cording to  our  powers.  It  Is  our  principle  of 
action.  It  is  the  basis  for  our  dignity.  It  up- 
holds civilization.  Robert  E.  Lee  said  it  was 
the  sublimest  word  of  all. 

Honor  establishes  the  right  to  respect.    It 


is  the  product  of  man's  conscience  and  In- 
tegrity, his  virtue  and  reliability,  and  hia 
Jtistness  and  straightforwardness.  It  Is  the 
nobility  of  man. 

Devotion  is  the  inspired  inclination  which 
binds  men  together  without  selfish  motive. 
Here  at  VMI,  we  see  it  as  the  combination 
of  loyalty,  allegiance,  fervor,  and  zeal — In 
dedication  to  a  common  catise. 

Leadership  at  its  best  inspires  man's  finest 
efforts — at  personal  sacrifice  if  necessary.  It 
arises  In  men  of  honor,  devotion,  and 
fidelity — in  men  of  dignity  who  are  masters 
cf  themselves. 

Duty,  honor,  devotion,  leadership  in  my 
interpretation,  are  the  exalting  qualities  of 
the  spirit  of  VMI.  Intangible  as  they  may 
be.  tliey  are  tlie  substance  of  superb  char- 
acter. 

They  are.  of  course,  qualities  basic  to  mili- 
tary eminence.  They  are  equally  essential  to 
transcendent  civilian  distinction.  Both  ci- 
vilian and  military  excellence  are  the  objec- 
tives of  training  at  VMI. 

How  well  VMIs  dedication  to  this  dual 
purpose  succeeded  a  century  ago  Is  docu- 
mented by  the  record  of  the  cadets  at  New 
Market  and  their  civilian  achievements  after 
the  war. 

Even  Union  commanders  praised  their  pre- 
cision and  gallantry  in  victorious  combat. 
In  the  economic  and  political  confusion  after 
the  war  their  civilian  contributions  were  be- 
yond measure. 

In  all  the  years  since,  the  mUitary  service 
of  the  men  of  VMI  has  been  peerless,  and 
their  reputation  for  sound  attainment  In 
civil  pursuits  attests  their  training  for  re- 
sponsible citizenship. 

As  of  today  we  have  troops  stationed 
around  the  world.  Our  naval  units  patrol 
all  of  the  major  seas.  There  Is  actual  fight- 
ing in  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 
There  is  a  Communist  base  In  Cuba. 

At  home  the  Federal  Government  has 
worked  Itself  into  fiscal  and  monetary  diffi- 
culties which  are  exceedingly  serious.  Dan- 
gerous centralization  in  our  Goverrucnent  has 
never  been  greater,  and  it  Is  Increasing. 

Jeffer.«;on  counseled  us  to  "make  the  States 
one  as  to  everything  connected  with  foreign 
relations;  but  to  keep  them  the  several 
States  as  to  everything  purely  domestic." 

The  rights  of  States  principle  for  which 
the  cadets  fought  at  New  Market  has  been 
virtually  destroyed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  come  here  today  to  rededlcate  my- 
self to  the  cause  for  which  they  fought. 

As  we  look  at  the  state  of  our  Government 
at  home,  and  the  conditions  around  the 
world  where  our  responsiblMties  are 
tremendous.  I  think  the  need  for  men 
trained  to  the  standards  of  VMI  seldom  has 
been  greater. 

We  are  In  a  new  era  of  atomic  energy, 
rockets,  and  space.  We  have  the  capacity 
and  know-how  for  development.  We  are  a 
God-fearing  people  who  have  demonstrated 
our  courage  and  capabilities. 

With  responsible  citizenship,  responsible 
government,  fiscal  soundness,  and  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  our  system,  there  should 
be  no  fear  for  the  future. 

Without  these,  there  will  be  neither  solid 
progress  nor  security  with  military  prepared- 
ness. I  want  the  life  of  this  Nation  to  be  the 
longest  and  best  in  history. 

The  mission  of  Virginia  Military  Institute 
is  clear.  You  have  never  failed  to  meet  the 
requirements  made  of  you.  You  will  not  fail 
now.     I  am  forever  grateful  to  you. 

Godspeed. 


[From  the  Lynchburg   (Va.)   News.  May  16, 

1965] 

Senator  Honored  at  VMI 

Lexington. — Virginia's    Senator    Harry    F. 

Byrd   called   Saturday  for  a  revival  of  the 

spirit  which  guided  the  cadets  who  fought 

and  died  at  the  Battle  of  New  Market  101 

years  ago. 
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•The  rights  of  States  principle  for  which 
the  cadets  fought  at  New  Market  has  been 
virtually  destroyed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." Byrd  said  at  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute  after  receiving  its  third  annual  New 
Market  Medal. 

"I  come  here  today  to  rededicate  myself  to 
the  cause  for  which  they  fought." 

Each  year  since  10  VMI  cadete  died  in  the 
ClvU  War  battle  May  15,  1864,  the  institute 
has  set  the  day  aside  for  commemoration. 
Byrd  is  the  third  recipient  of  the  medal  given 
by  VMI  in  recognition  of  the  qualities  of 
duty,  honor,  and  devotion  exemplified  by  the 
fallen  cadets. 

Byrd  received  the  medal  from  Elmon  T. 
Gr.^y  of  Waverly,  president  of  the  VMI  board 
of  visitors.  Afterwards,  he  spoke  at  cere- 
monies dedicating  the  institute's  new  ad- 
ministration building,  Francis  H.  Smith  Hall. 

The  building  is  named  for  the  first  super- 
intendent of  VMI,  Gen.  Francis  H.  Smith, 
who  left  Hampden-Sydney  College  in  1839 
to  conunand  the  institute  for  50  years. 

In  accepting  the  medal.  Byrd  said  the 
"exalting  qualities  of  the  spirit  of  VMI'  are 
duty,  honor,  devotion,  and  leadership — qual- 
ities called  "hallowed"  by  the  late  General 
of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur. 

"As  we  look  at  the  state  of  our  Govern- 
ment at  home,  and  the  conditions  around 
the  world  where  our  responsibilities  are  tre- 
mendous. I  think  the  need  for  men  trained 
to  the  standards  of  VMI  seldom  has  been 
greater."  Btrd  said. 

"At  home  the  Federal  Government  has 
worked  Itself  into  fiscal  and  monetary  dif- 
ficulties which  are  exceedingly  serious.  Dan- 
gerous centralization  in  our  Government  has 
never  been  greater,  and  It  is  increasing.  •   •    • 

"With  responsible  citizenship,  responsible 
government,  fiscal  soundness,  and  aciherence 
to  the  principles  of  our  system,  there  should 
be  no  fe;»r  for  the  future." 


(From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 

May  16,  1965 1 

VMI   Honors  Byrd.   Smith,   1864  C.-^dets 

(By  Dallas  Kersey,  Times-Dispatch  News 

Bureau ) 

Lexington.  May  15. — Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute, markings  its  125th  year,  paid  tribute 
Saturday  to  a  triumvirate  who  played  key 
parts  in  the  development  and  maturity  of 
Virginia  and  the  institute. 

Center  of  attention  during  the  hot  day  be- 
fore some  2.000  persons  was  Senator  H-irry 
P.  Byrd,  who  v/as  awarded  the  New  Market 
AXedal.  The  gold  disk  is  given  each  year  on 
May  15  in  honor  of  the  VMI  cadets  who 
fought  and  died  at  the  Biittle  of  New  Market 
in  1864 

The  medal,  presented  by  Elmon  T.  Gray, 
of  Waverly.  president  of  the  VMI  board  of 
visitors,  was  given  to  Senator  Byrd  for  his 
"outstanding  leadership  in  Virginia  for  nearly 
40  years  and  whose  very  name  has  come  to 
be  synonymous  with  fiscal  responsibility  and 
conservation  in  governmental  affairs  *    *    *.'■ 

Also  honored  Saturday  were  Gen.  Francis 
H.  Smith,  the  Institute's  first  superintendent. 
who  died  in  1890,  and  the  VMI  students  who 
fought  in  the  Civil  War.  VMI's  new  ndmin- 
istration  building,  which  has  been  in  use 
since  last  June,  is  named  for  General  Smith 

Several  of  General  Smith's  de.'^cpncinnts 
were  in  the  audience. 

On  the  101st  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
New  Market,  the  cadet  corps  gave  a  full- 
scale  parade  and  passed  in  review  bv  the 
famed  statue.  Virginia  Mourning  Her  Dead 
to  honor  247  of  their  comrades  who  fought 
for  the  South  In  the  Civil  War  battle  several 
miles  north  of  here  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
Ten  cadets  were  killed  and  47  wounded  in  the 
battle. 

GREATEST    HONOR 

At  the  Smith  Building  dedication.  Sc.i.aor 
Byrd  remarked  to  the  persons  gitb.cicU.  I've 
been  in  public  service  ,50  -ears  in  Virginia  in 


various  capacities,  and  this  Ib  the  greatest 
honor  to  come  to  me. 

"I  fvould  rather  have  this  medal  given  to 
me  than  any  other  thing."  Btibd  said.  In 
the  audience  waa  his  son.  State  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr. 

This  is  the  third  presentation  of  the  medal. 
It  was  given  in  1962  to  Lt.  Gen.  Charles  E. 
Kilbotirne,  superintendent  emeritus  of  VMI 
at  the  time,  and  last  year  waa  awarded  post- 
humously to  General  of  the  Army  George  C. 
Marshall.  His  widow  accepted  the  medal 
then. 

After  the  dedication  program,  an  open 
house  was  held  in  Smith  Hall  followed  by  a 
Iv.ncheon  for  cadets  and  invited  guests. 

REDEDIC.VTE    MYSEXF 

lu  his  remarks.  Senator  Bybd  recalled  that 
his  grandfather  was  in  the  VMI  class  of  1849, 
his  great  uncle  was  a  New  Market  cadet,  his 
father-in-law  was  in  the  claes  of  1879,  his 
brother-in-law  in  the  class  of  1907,  his 
brother  Richard  was  a  1908  graduate,  and  his 
eldest  son.  Harry,  Jr.,  in  the  1935  class. 

What  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "spirit 
of  VMI"  grew  out  of  the  cadets'  participation 
in  the  Battle  of  New  Market.  Senator  Byrd 
said  he  also  regards  as  the  spirit  of  VMI. 
"which  affects  me  most  deeply,"  four  words 
etched  on  the  back  of  the  medal:  Duty, 
honor,  devotion,  leadership.  "Intangible  as 
they  may  be.  they  are  the  substance  of  superb 
character."  he  s-'iid 

"The  rights  of  States'  principle  for  which 
the  cadets  fought  at  New  Market  has  been 
virtually  destroyed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment," Senator  Byrd  said.  "I  come  here  to- 
day to  rededicate  my.'self  to  the  cause  for 
which  thpy  I'ought  " 

M\THEM.\riCS     professor 

Smitli  Hall  stands  at,  the  apposite  end  of 
the  parade  field  from  the  VMI  barracks.  It 
is  the  second  building  at  VMI  to  honor 
Smiths  memory.  An  academic  building, 
which  was  built  in  1899,  was  the  first  to  bear 
his  name.  This  building  later  gave  wav  to 
an  addition  to  the  barracks. 

General  Smith  was  a  mathematics  profes- 
sor at  Hampden-Sydney  College  when  he  was 
asked  to  assume  leadership  at  the  fledgling 
military  school  at  Lexington.  He  was  one  of 
two  faculty  members  when  VMI  opened  in 
1839.  and  he  continued  to  gvude  and  lead  the 
institute  for  50  years. 

It  was  only  the  persistent  •fforts  of  Gen- 
eral Smith,  a  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  -it  West  Point,  that  brought  about 
the  reopening  of  VMI  after  Gan.  David  Hun- 
ter's raid  virtunlly  de.'troved  the  institute  in 
Jin:ie  1864. 

General  Smith,  wliosc  first  title  had  been 
principal,  continued  to  lead  the  institute 
tmtll  he  relinquished  the  post  in  December 
1889.     He  died  just  3  months  later. 


Hon.  Charles  S.   Murphy 


SPEECH 


HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

OF    KENTXTCKT   | 

IX  TWL  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tiiesdcni.  May  11.  1965 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  fine  tributes  have  been  accorded 
our  friend  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agrii- 
culture  Charles  S.  Mui-phy  today  upon 
his  forthcomina  resignation  from  the 
Department  of  Atiriculture,  and  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  add  my  remarks  to 
this  richly  deserved  accolade. 

I  i-egretted  very  much  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Murphy  was  leaving  his  post  in  the 


Depai'tment.  His  record  as  Under  Sec- 
retary has  been  outstanding  and  impres- 
sive and  his  experience,  seasoned  judg- 
ment, and  wise  counsel  will  be  sorely 
missed.  As  a  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Conmiittee,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
work  with  him  on  many  occasions  and 
can  certainly  attest  to  his  great  ability 
and  leadership.  He  is  held  in  high 
esteem  by  all  who  know  him,  and  I  shall 
personally  miss  my  association  with  him. 
As  Mr.  Murphy  leaves  his  position, 
which  has  been  more  distinguished  by 
his  service,  I  wish  him  much  happiness 
and  success  in  his  future  endeavors. 


Address  by  Hon.  John  V.  Tunney  at  Jef- 
ferson-Jackson Day  Dinner  in  Indian- 
apolis, May  1,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  my  deep  admiration  for  Congressman 
John  V.  Tunney,  of  California,  his  ideal- 
ism and  his  dedication,  I  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  remarks  he 
made  at  the  May  1,  1965.  Jefferson- Jack- 
son Day  dinner  in  Indianap>olis.  The 
nearly  4,000  people  in  attendance  at  the 
dinner  were  delighted  with  Congress- 
man Tunney 's  charm  and  dignity  and 
all  Hoosiers  look  forward  to  his  next 
visit  to  Indiana: 

TvNNEY  Speech,  Indi.^n.\  Jefferson-Jackson 
Day 

Wc  are  assembled  tonight  to  honor  the 
proud  history  of  our  party  and  also  to  re- 
aJfirm  o\xc  pledge  to  make  Indiana,  California, 
and  America  a  better  place  in  which  to  live, 
work,  study,  and  create.  Woodrow  Wilson 
once  said  "What  tise  is  a  political  party  un- 
less it  is  being  served  and  used  by  the  Nation 
for  some  great  purpose?"  The  Democratic 
Party  has  existed  longer  than  any  other 
party  in  the  world.  The  reason  for  this  Is 
what  it  has  Identified  itself  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  futtu-e  from  the  time  of  Its  cre- 
ation in  1824.  It  has  developed  programs 
and  policies  to  serve  the  best  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  American  people.  It  has  not 
been  satisfied  with  finding  excuses  as  to  why 
government  should  not  act  to  destroy  pov- 
erty, ignorance,  disease,  and  frustration.  It 
has  followed  the  admonition  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson when  he  said: 

"Enlighten  the  people  generally,  and  t\T- 
anny  and  oppression  of  body  and  mind  wii; 
vanish  like  evil  spirits  at  tlie  dawn  of  d.ny  ' 

Otir  p.  r-.v  will  not  accept  slogans  in  place 
of  deeds.  It  knows  that  the  spinner  of  ap.-il- 
ogies  for  inaction  is  a  faint-heart*d  ration- 
aliijer  \v!t.  merely  tries  to  explain  awav  hi!i 
own  iu.^.icciuacies. 

Looking  back  in  history,  we  find  tliat  tiie 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  were  doers 
men  of  compassion  who  were  interested  iti 
improving  the  httman  condition. 

Thomas  Jefferson  proclaimed  the  digniic 
of  man  and  ills  inalienable  right  to  life 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  He 
was  the  statesman-philosopher  who  pro- 
vided the  moral  and  ethical  Justification  fu.- 
the  American  Revolution. 

Andrew  Jackson  came  from  the  frontier 
land.s  of  Tennessee.     He  f'nig'ht  Indians  and 
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spent  much  of  his  life  in  the  wilderness.  He 
possessed  a  toughness  of  spirit  and  reslliancy 
of  character  which  was  best  demonstrated 
by  his  championing  of  the  cause  of  the  com- 
mon man.  He  gave  men  from  all  walks  of 
life  a  chance  to  participate  In  politics  and 
m  government.  His  credo  was  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all. 

The  heritage  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  has 
extended  down  to  the  present,  and  tihe  result 
has  been  that  what  was  considered  new  ajid 
controversial  and  dangerotis  in  the  adminis- 
trations of  Wilson,  Roosevelt,  and  Truman, 
is  today  almost  taken  for  granted. 

The  history  of  progress  in  our  country 
is  a  revolutionary  history — not  Just  a  revolu- 
tion of  arms  and  an  overthrow  of  oppressive 
British  rule,  but  a  revolution  of  ideas,  dis- 
coveries, and  laws.  As  oxir  Nation  has  pro- 
gressed and  the  dignity  of  man  has  been 
constantly  reaffirmed,  the  Democratic  Party 
has  served  a  great  purpose.  I  think  that  we 
might  ask  ourselves  what  are  we  doing 
now  to  meet  the  problems  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

Out  country  Is  undergoing  dynamic  and 
rapid  changes.  Changes  wrought  by  a  de- 
veloping technology,  rapid  communications, 
vast  population  migrations,  and  spiritual 
unrest. 

We  accept  man's  freedom  of  will  and  cor- 
poreal Independence  smd  yet  are  confronted 
by  his  singular  Inability  to  secure  his  Job 
and  his  family  Income  against  downward 
trends  In  the  national  economy  over  which 
he  has  no  control. 

We  have  as  a  Nation  created  a  fiscal  para- 
dox whereby  we  spend  only  $450  a  year  p>er 
child  In  our  public  schools,  but  spend  91,800 
a  year  to  keep  a  wayward  child  in  a  deten- 
tion home;  $2,500  a  year  for  a  family  on 
relief  and  $3,500  a  year  for  a  criminal  In  a 
State  penitentiary. 

In  the  past  4  years,  under  th.e  leader- 
ship of  two  great  Democratic  Presidents,  a 
Democratic  controlled  Congress  has  come  to 
grips  with  the  realities  of  life  for  modern 
man  living  In  an  era  of  social,  economic,  and 
political  transition.  Hard-hitting  programs 
have  been  enacted  to  meet  the  national  needs 
of  education,  unemployment,  civil  rights, 
and  air  and  water  pollution. 

Just  this  past  month.  Congress  passed  an 
education  bill  which  is  a  major  step  forward 
in  guaranteeing  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  children  in  oiu-  land.  It 
authorizes  $1.3  billion  In  the  first  year  for 
grants  to  States  for  allocation  to  school  dis- 
tricts virith  large  numbers  of  children  from 
low-income  families.  Its  purpose  Is  to 
strengthen  primary  and  secondary  school 
education.  It  is  a  bill  that  is  needed  because 
ner  1  million  children  drop  out  of  school 
every  year  without  a  high  school  diploma  and 
because  in  most  poor  communities,  children 
are  destined  to  receive  a  poorer  education 
resulting  from  a  lack  of  textbooks,  school 
facilities,  and  insufficiently  trained  teachers. 
Tills  bill  was  passed  by  a  Congress  and 
signed  by  a  President  who  knew  that  unem- 
ployment of  young  people  with  an  eighth- 
iirade  education  is  four  times  that  of  the 
national  average;  that  the  lifetim->  income  of 
a  person  who  graduates  from  high  school  is 
S60.000  higher  than  one  who  does  not  go  to 
high  school,  and  that  the  lifetime  Income  of 
a  college  graduate  is  $135,000  more  than  for 
one  who  has  only  a  high  school  diploma. 

This  spring  was  a  busy  spring  for  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  not  only  passed  an 
fducation  bill  of  historic  scope,  but  we  also 
voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  medicare. 
It  seems  strange  that  there  are  still  so  many 
people  in  our  country  who  argue  with  self- 
righteous  fervor  that  every  man  ought  to  be 
totally  responsible  for  his  own  old  age  medi- 
cal needs.  The  great  majority  of  people,  old 
or  young,  do  not  want  to  be  charity  cases. 
They  want  to  be  independent,  yet  secure  in 
their  needs.    In  our  Nation  today,  we  have 


18  million  people  over  65  with  the  average 
couple  over  65  having  an  annual  lnc<xne  of 
approximately  $1,700.  The  cost  of  1  day  of 
hospitalization  Is  over  $40  a  day.  Over  60 
percent  of  our  senior  citizens  do  not  have 
medical  insurance  because  they  cannot  afford 
it.  Many  do  not  go  to  doctors  as  the  symp- 
toms of  disease  appear  because  they  are 
afraid  of  having  their  meager  savings  wiped 
out.  By  the  time  they  do  see  a  doctor  and 
are  hospitalized,  many  have  passed  the  point 
where  medical  science  can  benefit  them. 

The  only  answer  to  this  dilemma  of  in- 
adequate medical  treatment  of  our  aged  Is  to 
enable  each  person  during  his  productive 
years  to  put  aside  a  small  amount  of  money 
so  that  when  he  gets  to  be  65  he  will  be  able 
to  have  hospital  care  without  Impoverish- 
ment or  charity.  It  is  important  In  addition, 
that  an  option  be  given  our  elderly  citizens  to 
allow  them  to  make  small  monthly  premium 
pa3mients  with  matching  Federal  payments  so 
that  private  instirance  may  be  acquired  to 
pay  doctors'  fees.  This  is  what  the  medicare 
bin  provides.  This  is  why  it  is  good  legisla- 
tion and  this  is  why  it  will  become  the  law 
of  the  land. 

We  are  currently  engaged  in  a  bitter  and 
acrimonious  war  in  Vietnam.  There  are 
some  who  are  fainthearted  and  say  the 
United  States  should  pull  out.  There  are 
others  who  are  overly  bold  and  claim  that 
the  United  States  should  begin  bombing 
civilian  population  centers.  In  my  opinion, 
the  slow  and  studied  escalation  of  our  mili- 
tary activities  as  directed  by  President  John- 
son is  the  only  cotirse  of  action  open  to  us. 

What  is  the  real  Issue  In  Vietnam?  We 
certainly  are  not  fighting  for  the  small  piece 
of  real  estate  with  wet  and  fetid  Jimgles. 
We  are  fighting  for  a  principle.  That  prin- 
ciple is  that  the  United  States  lives  up  to  its 
international  agreements,  that  we  will  not 
give  up  ovir  military  commitments  in  far- 
flung  areas  arotind  the  world  where  the  Com- 
munists practice  naked  aggression — that  our 
treaty  commitments  to  fight  to  defend  West- 
ern Europe  and  Berlin  are  credible.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
In  hlfl  second  inaugural  address:  "With  mal- 
ice for  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  know 
the  right."  President  Johnson  and  the 
American  people  are  not  interested  In  a  war 
of  aggression  In  Vietnam.  The  President  has 
offered  to  meet  the  Communist  leaders  to 
discuss  methods  and  meajis  of  peacefully  set- 
tling the  hostilities.  The  Vletcong  Commu- 
nists are  not  Interested.  They  believe  they 
can  win  the  war  by  force  of  arms.  We  have 
no  malice  toward  the  Communists  but  we 
are  firm  In  our  commitments  to  South  Viet- 
nam because  we  are  right.  Our  President 
symbolizes  the  spirit  in  America  to  resist 
armed  conquest  by  those  who  have  an  Insa- 
tiable thirst  for  power  and  that  Is  why  all  of 
us  in  this  room  tonight  along  with  180  mil- 
lion other  Americans  support  his  courageous 
stand. 

The  Congress  and  President  Johnson  have 
not  Jtist  been  concerned  with  education, 
medicare,  and  Vietnam.  They  have  recog- 
nized that  the  only  way  we  can  maintain 
the  vitality  and  strength  of  our  economy  is 
to  have  jol>s  available  for  all  who  must  work 
to  live.  We  have  to  develop  and  continue 
programs  to  train  young  men  for  employ- 
ment in  this  age  of  complex  technology  and 
to  retrain  those  whose  skills  have  become 
antiquated.  Under  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson,  we  have  seen  new  approaches  ap- 
plied to  solving  old  manpower  problems.  Vo- 
cational training  programs  have  been  ini- 
tiated to  help  those  who  want  to  help  them- 
selves. Regional  recovery  programs  such  as 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  more  re- 
cently the  Appalachia  Act,  have  been  inacted 
to  invigorate  areas  of  great  poverty  and  Job- 
lessness. An  antipoverty  program  has  been 
created  to  give  employment,  training,  and 


hope  to  thousands  of  youth  out  of  school, 
out  of  work,  and  disillusioned  by  an  appar- 
ent gray  destiny  of  economic  dependency. 
Much  has  been  done  but  much  more  is 
required.  This  year  tiie  number  of  18-  and 
19-year-old  workers.  Is  expected  to  Increase 
by  500,000 — twice  the  Increase  of  last  year. 
The  \&hoT  force  Is  expected  to  grow  by  7»i 
million  workers  in  the  next  5  years — 50  per- 
cent greater  than  the  last  5  years. 

Certain  groups  face  greater  challenges 
than  others.  Negroes  presently  constitute 
10  percent  of  our  population,  yet  will  ac- 
count for  18  percent  of  the  coming  man- 
power increase.  The  level  of  Negro  unem- 
ployment is  twice  that  of  whites  In  our 
society.  We  can  never  be  satisfied  until  all 
races,  colors,  and  creeds,  have  equal  oppor- 
tunity In  all  spheres  of  life. 

The  prospective  and  vast  Increase  In  our 
labor  force  over  the  next  20  years  comes  at 
a  time  that  machines  are  replacing  men  at 
an  Increasingly  faster  pace.  Automation  Is 
desirable  in  that  It  relieves  man  of  the 
drudgery  of  having  to  spend  all  his  time 
scratching  out  a  living  from  the  soil,  the 
mine,  or  the  factory.  It  gives  htm  time  for 
recreation,  leisure,  and  cultural  pursuits.  It 
provides  opportunities  for  man  to  notice 
himself  and  his  relationship  to  his  Creator. 
Automation  does,  however,  present  thorny 
obstacles  and  grave  dangers  to  our  people. 
Year  after  year,  throughout  our  land,  pro- 
ductivity per  man-hour  of  work  has  risen. 
Fifty  years  ago.  It  was  considered  good  if  a 
man  could  mine  one-half  a  ton  of  coed  In  a 
10-hour  day.  In  1965,  a  miner  using  the 
latest  equipment  can  produce  60  tons  In  an 
8-hotu-  day.  Over  500,000  Jobs  a  year  are  lost 
out  of  our  economy  as  a  result  of  machines 
replacing  men  and  the  era  of  a  strong  willing 
back  being  a  passi>ort  to  success  has  passed 
forever.  It  is  true  that  automation  fashions 
new  Jobs  for  our  people,  but  the  new  Jobs 
require  new  skills  and  all  too  often  the  num- 
ber of  new  Jobs  fashioned  does  not  equal  old 
Jobs  lost. 

What  is  needed  Is  a  strengthening  and 
broadening  of  college  education  and  voca- 
tional education  so  that  the  skills  of  our 
work  force  will  always  match  the  Jobs  avsiil- 
able  tn  our  economy.  Counseling  and  Job 
replacement  services  must  be  expanded  so 
that  the  right  man  will  be  able  to  &nA  the 
right  Job.  Job  development  activities  must 
be  increased  in  order  to  create  new  service 
emplojrment  opix>rtunltle6  In  fields  where 
they  have  not  existed  In  the  past  because 
of  an  Inadequately  trained  work  force.  The 
people  of  our  coxintry  want  Improved  home 
and  equipment  maintenance,  they  want 
greater  recreational  opportiuiities  for  their 
children  and  stricter  supervision  in  play- 
grounds. There  Is  no  reason  why  these  serv- 
ices caruiot  be  provided  as  automation  stead- 
ily frees  more  men  from  work  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  factory. 

What  is  needed  in  addition,  is  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  our  cultural  and  spiritual  heritage. 
It  is  written  in  the  Bible:  "Man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  work  that 
proceeds  out  of  the  mouth  of  God." 

These  words  have  great  meaning  to  a  so- 
ciety such  as  oiu-s.  We  are  a  rich  nation  and 
our  people  on  the  average  work  but  5  days  a 
week.  We  have  time  to  reflect  on  our  begin- 
nings and  on  our  destiny.  We  have  time  to 
read,  to  play,  to  watch  television,  to  listen  to 
music.  Yet  with  all  the  free  time  we  have  to 
relax  and  understand  ourselves,  we  are  a 
country  with  10  percent  of  the  people  suf- 
fering from  mental  disease  requiring  treat- 
ment and  countless  more  from  Jangled  nerves 
requiring  tranqulllzatlon.  In  a  sense,  mere 
life  Itself  within  the  community  of  man  has 
become  one  of  our  greatest  challenges.  In  fu- 
ture years  of  automated  free  time,  oiu- 
chvu-ches,  colleges,  and  cultural  centers  will 
have  a  heavy  burden  to  lift  from  many  men 
the  yoke  of  uninspired  existence  and  re- 
store to  them  the  Joy  of  living. 
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No  nation  offers  Its  citizens  more  of  an  op- 
portunity to  advance  on  economic,  political, 
social,  and  cultural  levels  than  does  ours. 
Every  American  within  and  without  this 
Chamber  has  a  duty  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove our  institutions  and  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  body  and  mind  that  gave  birth  to 
them. 

One  hundred  years  ago  Walt  Whitman 
wrote :  "The  United  States  themselves  are  es- 
sentially the  greatest  poem.  Here  at  last  is 
something  in  the  doings  of  man  that  cor- 
responds to  the  broadest  doings  of  the  day 
and  night." 

Let  us  look  forward  to  tomorrow  with  liope. 
clarity  of  purpose  and  new  dedication.  The 
years  ahead  are  fraught  with  danger.  We  not 
only  have  the  menace  of  Communist  arms 
and  subversion;  but  domestic  imemplojonent, 
poverty,  disease,  and  Ineqiiallty  of  opportu- 
nity. But  I,  like  you,  believe  that  the  United 
States  themselves  are  essentially  the  greatest 
poem.  I  believe  we  can  ovwcome  the  ob- 
stacles in  our  path.  I  believe  our  Government 
is  consecrated  to  serve  the  will  of  the  people. 
We  must  act  with  courage — not  sit  transfixed 
by  fear.  We  must  regard  the  past  without 
regret;  we  must  contemplate  the  future  with- 
out alarm.  America  is  on  the  move,  and  all 
of  us  as  citizens,  as  Democrats,  are  obliged 
to  serve  her  well. 


Our  Stand  in  the  Dominican  Republic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUIR  CALLAN 

or   NEBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17. 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
tors of  our  Nation's  newspapers  have 
been  almost  unanimous  in  backing  the 
policies  of  President  Johnson  in  his 
stand  against  communism  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

As  so  many  papers  have  noted,  we  can- 
not tolerate  another  Castro  In  our  own 
backyard.  , 

President  Johnson's  bold  and  decisive 
leadership  to  the  Dominican  RepubUc 
crisis  merits  the  praise  of  all  Americans. 
As  the  May  5  editorial  in  the  Rochester 
Times-Union  pointed  out,  "Uncle  Sam  is 
standing  straighter,"  because  of  the 
President's  actions. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald,  another  of 
the  Nation's  outstanding  newspapers,  re- 
peated the  President's  announced  rea- 
sons for  sending  troops  to  the  Dominican 
island.  The  United  States  Is  there  to 
protect  lives  and  to  stop  the  spread  of 
Communist  aggression. 

In  the  long  run,  peace  and  freedom 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  President 
Johnson  for  his  timely  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  ask  consent 
to  include  in  the  Record  the  editorials 
from  the  Omaha  World-Herald  and  the 
Rochester  Times-Union. 
[From  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald 
May  4.  1965] 
On  WrrH  the  Job 

President  Johnson  summed  up  the  reason 
for  the  presence  of  U.S.  troops  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  in  one  sentence  Sunday 
night: 

"Our  goal  is  to  help  prevent  another  Com- 
munist state  in  this  hemisphere,  and  we 
would  like  to  do  this  without  extensive 
bloodshed." 


The  address  was  an  impres«ive  account  of 
the  President's  reasons  for  tha  actions  he  has 
taken  since  the  IKxnlnican  crisis  began,  and 
an  equally  impressive  declaration  of  our 
country's  intentions. 

The  decision  to  intervene  in  the  Domini- 
can fighting  came  because  of  the  immediate 
threat  to  the  lives  of  Americans  and  other 
foreigners  in  Santo  Domingo.  As  the  revo- 
lution disintegrated  into  apparent  anarchy, 
the  original  rebels  were  "superseded  by  evil 
forces."  The  Communists  saw  a  chance  to 
create  more  disorder  and  seize  control,  the 
President  said,  and  he  added: 

"The  American  nations  cannot,  must  not 
and  will  not  permit  the  establishment  of 
another  Communi.st  government  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere." 

Mr.  Johnson  chose  to  act  flret  and  then  to 
invoke  the  official  machinery  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  to  ratify  his  de- 
cision. 

There  is  gooa  reason  to  hope  that  his 
forthrightness  in  facing  up  to  what  he 
termed  "violence  and  terror  and  interna- 
tional conspiracy"  will  serve  t©  rally  support 
in  Latin  America. 

But  if  events  should  prove  otherwise,  if 
our  Central  and  South  American  allies  should 
fail  to  cooperate  in  the  effort  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  another  Communist  regime 
in  the  Americas.  President  Johnson  Indicated 
that  he  is  fully  determined  to  go  it  alone. 
That  determination  was  apparent  In  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  his  report  when 
he  said  that,  come  what  may,  the  American 
people  will  not  be  "buried"  l»y  their  Com- 
munist enemy. 

If  the  Communist  bosses  were  looking  for 
a  sign  of  weakness,  they  did  not  find  it  In  the 
President's  words. 

This  time  the  United  States  has  met  a 
Communist-precipitated  crisis  head  on.  with- 
out hesitation  that  might  be  mistaken  for 
timidity,  and  without  any  hint  of  appease- 
ment. 

The  President  underscored  his  strong 
words  by  ordering  more  troops  into  the  city 
of  Santo  Domingo,  not  only  to  evacuate 
American  civilians  and  others,  but  to  dis- 
tribute food  and  medicine,  and  to  bury  the 
dead. 

"We  must  get  on  with  the  job  immedi- 
ately," said  the  President. 

Clearly  this  "Job"  is  no  mere  rescue  opera- 
tion for  American  citizens  in  danger. 

It  Is  an  operation  to  reecue  another 
American  nation  from  communism,  to  pre- 
vent another  Castro-type  takeover.  The 
President's  prompt  action  and  his  unequivo- 
cal words  give  every  promise  that  the  "Job" 
will  be  done. 

I  From    the    Rochester    (N.Y.)    Times-Union. 

May  5,  1965] 

Protocol  Won't  Defend  Freedom 

Uncle  Sam  is  standing  straighter. 

Through  President  Johnson'e  bold  action 
In  Asia  and  in  the  Caribbean,  America  has 
stopped  being  a  musclebound  giant,  ever- 
lastingly frustrated  in  checking  commu- 
nism's nibbling  at  the  free  world. 

Direct  action  in  Vietnam  to  give  the  Com- 
munists second  thoughts  about  aggression 
and  in  the  Dominican  Republic  to  nip  a 
Castroite  plot  in  the  bud— this  admittedly 
is  not  polite,  striped-pants  diplomacy. 

Some  call  it  "unwarranted  unilateral  Inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries."   Others  call  it  "brinkmanship." 

They  miss  the  main  point. 

President  Johnson  said  last  week  of  Viet- 
nam: "Defeat  •  •  •  wotUd  deliver  a  friendly 
nation  to  terror  and  repression.  It  would 
encourage  and  spur  on  those  who  seek  to 
conquer  all  free  nations  •  «  •  within  their 
reach." 

And  he  said  this  week  of  the  Dominic:^n 
Republic:  "We  don't  propose  to  sit  •  ♦  * 
with  ovu-  hands  folded  and  let  the  Commu- 


nists set  up  any  government  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere." 

This  has  been  the  theme  of  U.S.  policy  for 
nearly  two  decades.  UnfOTtunately,  It  has 
been  applied  only  in  fits  and  starts.  Free- 
dom has  suffered  many  a  loss  while  diplomats 
haggled  and  U.S.  leaders  did  too  little  too 
late. 

Emerging  now  is  a  new  determination  to 
resist  aggression  and  subversion  as  the  occa- 
sion warrants. 

America's  tactics  sometimes  may  appe.\r 
distressnigly  similar  to  those  of  the  Com- 
munists. But  the  purposes  of  the  opposlni; 
forces  are  as  different  as  the  bright  sunshine 
of  freedom  and  the  black  darkness  of  tyranny. 

America  wants  not  to  dictate  a  form  of 
government  but  to  permit  free  choice.  It 
seeks  not  to  conquer  new  territory  for  ItseU 
but  to  prevent  others  from  expanding  their 
dominion.  It  wants  not  to  destroy  Interna- 
tional peacekeeping  organizations  but  only 
to  act  when  their  complex  machinery  breaks 
down. 

Those  who  protest  that  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  is  jiost  a  civil  war  ignore  the  plain 
evidence  of  Red  aggression  from  the  north. 
Those  who  argue  that  the  Dominican  rebel- 
lion would  not  play  into  Communist  hands 
forget  the  duplicity  of  Fidel  Castro. 

.\nd  to  those  who  cringe  at  the  new  fight- 
ing, the  President  replies : 

From  Munich  until  today,  we  have  learned 
that  to  yield  to  aggression  brings  only  great- 
er threats  and  •  •  •  even  more  destructive 
war.  To  stand  firm  is  the  only  guarantee  of 
a  lasting  peace." 
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Importance  of  Rural  Life  in  Civilization 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  representing 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Tennessee.  A  few  days  ago  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  in  their  annual  State 
convention  meeting  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
heard  outstanding  members  of  their  or- 
ganization, participate  in  a  speech  con- 
test. 

Ernest  Pounds  of  Bradford,  Tenn., 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  representing, 
won  the  statewide  speaking  contest.  His 
speech  is  so  outstanding  and  timely  that 
I  felt  it  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This  speech  follows: 

I.MPORT.^.VCE    OF    RURAL    LiFE    IN    CIVILIZATION 

(By  Ernest  Pounds) 

Honorable  judges,  Future  Farmers,  friends. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  futxire  of  our 
Nation,  not  today,  not  tomorrow,  not  a 
decade  from  now,  but  a  more  distant  future. 
Although  one  of  the  youngest  nations  of  the 
world,  we  are  excelled  by  none.  Our  na- 
tional resources  seem  almost  unlimited.  We 
possess  more  copper,  zinc,  aluminum,  cement, 
pig  iron,  steel,  and  petroleum  than  any  other 
nation.  We  lead  the  world  in  the  produc- 
tion of  corn,  cotton,  total  small  grain,  meat, 
and  milk,  making  America  the  leading  agri- 
cultural nation  of  the  world.  With  one  of 
the  greatest  merchant  fleets  we  lead  all 
other  nations  in  both  imports  and  exports. 
We  boast  of  having  the  tallest  and  finest 
buildings  and  the  greatest  network  of  high- 
ways, and  of  being  the  wealthiest  nation  in 
the  world.  This  Nation  has  almost  as  many 
telephones,  radios,  television  sets,  and  motor 


vehicles,  and  uses  almost  as  much  electricity 
as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  Our 
educational  system  leads  all  others.  We  are 
making  more  progress  in  the  education  of 
all  classes  of  people,  while  our  colleges  and 
universities  are  conferring  more  degrees  than 
any  other  nation.  Average  American  citi- 
zens today  enjoy  more  privileges,  greater  op- 
portunities, and  luxuries,  not  only  than  the 
residents  of  any  other  nation  but  more  than 
the  "uppercrust"  of  our  own  Nation  enjoyed 
;t  half  century  ago.  We  are  living  on  the  top 
oi  prosperity  and  glory. 

How  did  such  a  nation  come  into  exist- 
ence? This  Nation  was  built  by  sturdy 
farmers  who  owned  their  own  land  and  culti- 
vated it  themselves.  They  were  God-fearing 
and  God-Iovlng  people,  who  felt  their  respon- 
sibility for  the  generations  who  were  to  fol- 
low. The  pride  of  self -ownership,  living  on 
their  own  soU  and  neighboring  with  those 
who  dwelt  about  them,  created  the  desire 
for  better  communication,  recreation,  trans- 
portation, marketing,  learning,  worship,  and 
protection.  All  these  brought  about  better 
living.  The  solving  of  their  problems  to- 
gether, with  the  consequent  love  for  each 
other,  developed  a  society  which  was  willing 
to  protect  its  welfare  at  any  cost.  In  1917. 
we  did  not  wait  for  Germany  to  tread  on 
American  soil  before  we  arose  to  defend  it; 
we  repeated  the  same  in  1941  and  a  decade 
later  when  North  Korea  began  her  threat 
toward  us.  We  staved  off  the  Communist 
threat  of  the  Cuban  crisis  and  the  uprising 
m  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  It  is  true  that 
ovir  military  and  political  difficulties  of  South 
Vietnam  are  matters  of  concern  among  our 
national  leaders,  yet  no  one  doubts  oiu-  abil- 
ity to  solve  the  complex  problems  of  the 
area.  Our  faith  in  the  ability  of  our  people 
to  withstand  any  nuclear  attack,  which  may 
be  thrust  upon  us,  is  unshaken.  What  have 
we  to  fear? 

Just  what  have  we  to  fear?  Is  this  the 
only  great  civilization  that  ever  existed?  I 
remind  you  of  "the  glory  that  was  Greece 
and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome."  What 
has  become  of  the  Egyptian  art  of  mummyfy- 
ing  bodies  or  their  ability  to  build  the  mighty 
pyramids?  What  have  we  that  is  more 
magnificent  than  the  early  temples?  What 
IS  more  beautiful  than  the  art  and  poetry 
of  ancient  Greece?  Where  is  there  more 
wonderful  literature  than  that  written  in  the 
Holy  Bible?  Where  can  we  find  men  who 
disclose  greater  wisdom  than  that  which 
flowed  from  the  lips  of  Solomon  or  Socrates? 
We  need  only  to  glance  over  the  periods  of 
history  to  know  that  there  existed  periods 
of  great  civilization  throughout  the  ages.  We 
know  that  these  great  periods  have,  in  every 
Instance  prior  to  ours,  faded  from  existence. 
We  wonder  how  they  came  into  being  and 
how  they  vanished  away. 

The  ancient  powers  of  Egypt,  Rome, 
Greece,  and  all  others  were  also  built  by 
sturdy  farmers  who  owned  their  own  lands 
and  cultivated  it  themselves.  The  pride  of 
ownership  In  their  homes  and  farms  elevated 
rural  society  and  created  the  desire  to  en- 
rich their  soil.  They  supplied  their  people 
with  bounties  of  food  and  fiber.  Their  city 
people  not  only  enjoyed  l>etter  living  but 
were  better  able  to  defend  their  government. 
These  great  periods  of  progress,  too,  were 
founded  on  noble  principles.  Civilization 
began  with  those  powers  slowly  but  increased 
in  a<x:eleratlon  until  they  thought  that  they 
owned  the  whole  world.  Does  that  not  re- 
semble American  prosperity?  The  downfall 
of  those  powers  was  brought  about  when 
their  attention  was  turned  from  that  which 
made  them  great  to  the  luxuries  that  oould 
be  had  only  by  the  power  of  their  greatness. 
After   rural   Egypt    built   a   mighty   nation. 


Pharoah  took  oocnznand  azxd  enslaved  the 
owners.  The  wecUtai  of  Rome  took  charge 
of  the  farm  hcxnes  In  which  It  them  ceased  to 
Uve.  In  every  Instanoe,  tbe  fanns  were 
gathered  Into  large  bodies  In  the  hands  of 
great  absentee  landlords.  The  eoU  was  culti- 
vated by  tenants,  sharecroppers,  and  In 
many  instances  slaves.  The  Increasing  self- 
ishness of  these  absentee  landlords  disre- 
garded the  welfare  of  the  men  of  the  soil; 
the  pride  of  caring  for  prosperous  homes  and 
communities  faded,  and  soon  barren  gullied 
land  was  returned  to  natvu-e.  The  landlords 
liad  jaelded  to  their  weakness  for  luxurious 
living,  strong  drink,  and  adultery,  and  a  pow- 
erful nation  sank  into  starvation  only  to 
fall  prey  to  barbarous  force. 

Can  it  be  that  this  great  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  otir  forefathers  have  built  and 
protected  with  their  lives  and  of  which  we 
are  justly  proud,  will  someday  meet  the 
sanie  disaster?  It  was  in  the  early  thirties 
that  we  suffered  a  serious  threat.  Values 
had  shrunk  to  fantastic  levels;  government 
of  all  kinds  was  faced  with  serious  curtail- 
ment of  income;  the  means  of  exchange  were 
frozen  in  the  currents  of  trade;  the  withered 
leaves  of  the  Industrial  enterprise  lay  on 
every  side;  farmers  could  find  no  market 
for  their  produce;  the  savings  of  many  years 
in  thosuands  of  families  were  gone.  We 
should  feel  thankful  that  there  was  no  bar- 
barous force"  prepared  to  leap  upon  our 
weakened  back.  We  should  thank  our  lead- 
ers for  their  guidance  back  into  the  road 
of  prosperity.  Our  recovery  was  miraculous 
and  it  is  upon  that  vehicle  that  we  are  riding 
in  an  excelerated  motion.  Our  heads  are  in 
the  air  with  oxir  eyes  visualizing  a  golden 
futiu-e  of  which  we  have  no^ definite  promise. 

Is  not  the  demon  of  the  early  powers  rid- 
ing invisibly  In  our  carriage  of  prosperity 
seeking  to  devour  the  foundation  of  our 
great  civilization?  The  dividing  lines  be- 
tween our  farms  are  being  erased,  giving  rise 
to  large  farms  under  the  dominance  of  great 
absentee  landlords.  Many  farmers  are 
forced  from  the  land  of  their  heritage  to  seek 
employment  elsewhere.  The  cost  of  operat- 
ing a  farm  has  grown  out  of  reach  of  the 
small  farmer.  The  friendly  chats  of  rural 
America  are  being  silenced.  The  rtiral  com- 
munity center  is  fast  disappearing.  The 
unprecedented  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
the  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  il- 
legitimate children  born  every  year  and  the 
popularity  of  divorce  are  definite  proof  that 
the  mind  of  our  society  is  ttirnlng  from  that 
which  made  America  great  to  luxurious  liv- 
ing, strong  drink  and  adultry. 

If  America  is  to  live  on  with  all  her 
splendor  she  must  never  forget  that  her  feed 
roots  are  anchored  in  the  rm^U  community. 
When  the  standards  of  rural  society  are 
lifted  civilization  will  floiirish.  When  the 
standards  of  rural  society  are  lowered  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  of  prosperity  wUl  wither. 
When  the  weather  is  beautifiU  and  calm  we 
are  inclined  to  forget  the  hazards  of  a  stormy 
day.  It  would  be  impossible  fc*  our  Nation  to 
enjoy  the  promised  Great  Society,  when  the 
sources  from  which  it  (xxnes  is  forgotten. 
Shall  we  stand  Idly  by  and  let  history  re- 
peat Itself  to  the  destruction  of  this,  our 
great  civilization?  America  must  realize 
that  the  freedom  and  rights  of  its  rural  peo- 
ple is  the  key  to  the  freedom  of  all  its  peo- 
ple. Future  Farmers:  It  Is  our  opportunity 
and  responsibility  to  fcMmulate  a  plan  where 
by  the  future  society  of  America  wUI  be 
constantly  aware  of  tills  impending  danger. 
I  believe  that  rural  America  can  and  will 
hold  true  to  the  best  traditloDs  in  our  na- 
tional life  and  that  we  can  exert  an  Influence 
In  our  homes  and  oooununltlee  whldi  wiU 
stand  solid  for  our  part  in  that  Inspiring 
task. 


Remarki  by  Horn.  KesBedi  E.  BeLien  at 
UnnchiBf  of  SS  '^neTiere  Lykcs** 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  offer  to  my  fellow 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  this  fine 
speech  by  the  distinguished  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  Kenneth  E.  BeLieu, 
delivered  in  my  home  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  launch- 
ing of  Genevieve  Lykes,  on  May  1.  1965. 
It  is  appropriate  that  we  take  note  of 
this  speech  and  of  what  Mr.  BeLieu  says 
here,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  month — May — is  Maritime 
Month  for  the  U.S.  merchant  marine. 

The  Under  Secretary  points  out  the 
dire  need  to  continue  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  the  refurbishing  and  replacement 
of  our  merchant  fleet,  which  is  so  \-ital 
an  arm  to  our  Nation's  economy  and 
progress.  Mr.  BeLieu  cites  the  coopera- 
tion which  is  now  in  progress  between 
the  steamship  companies,  the  labor 
unions,  the  shipyards,  and  our  National 
Government,  to  replenish  our  merchant 
marine  so  that  we  can  meet  the  competi- 
tion and  the  challenges  in  trade  from 
so  many  nations  around  the  earth. 

The  Genevieve  Lykes,  a  modern  cargo 
vessel  to  augment  the  growing  fleet  oi 
one  of  our  country's  great  steamship 
line,  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  was 
built  at  the  Avondale  Shipyards  near 
New  Orleans.  Avondale  continues  to 
prove  that  it  is  the  finest  shipyaid  in 
our  Nation,  with  the  caliber  of  ships 
which  the  yard  builds  for  many  of  Amei- 
ica's  steamship  hnes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  in  the  Record  Under  Secre- 
tary Keimeth  BeLieu's  fine  speech  of 
May  1,  delivered  at  Avondale  Shipyards: 
Remarks   by    the    Honorable   Kenneth.  E. 

Belieu.    Undex    Secretabt    of    the    Navy. 

Launching   SS    "Genevixvk   Lykes."    New 

Orleans,  La.,  May  1,  1965 

Distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, I  am  honored  to  be  with  you  today  and 
to  participate  In  this  stirring  ceremony.  It 
has  been  some  time  since  I  was  here  In  the 
Queen  City  of  the  South — beautiful  New 
Orleans.  Each  visit  has  proven  over  and 
over  again  that  your  southern  hospitality  is 
unequaled  anywhere. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Senators 
Long  and  E:llendes,  Congressmen  Boggs  and 
Hubert  and  IiCayor  Schlro  for  their  Interest 
In  the  well  being  of  this  Nation's  maritime 
fleet  and  shipyards,  for  it  is  such  leaders 
who  serve  to  inspire  the  best  from  all  of  us. 
While  I  have  attended  many  launchlngs.  each 
one  provides  a  new  thrill  for  me. 

Being  present  at  the  birth  of  a  ship  Is  and 
will  always  be  an  honor  for  me.  To  Imagine 
the  combination  of  steel,  wiring,  pipes,  all 
put  together  to  eventually  form  a  ship  with 
as  fine  lines  as  this  one  Is  a  double  honor. 

The  la\inchlng  of  a  ship  has  been,  down 
through  the  ages,  attended  with  a  great  deal 
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of  ceremony,  steeped  in  tradition  &nd  vested 
with  a  somewhat  mystical  symtrallsm. 

This  Is  as  it  should  be.  Few  other  oc- 
casions brin«  together  so  clearly  the  net  re- 
sults of  so  many.  The  Genevieve  Lykes,  Ilk© 
her  predecessors  represents  the  combined 
work  and  efforts  of  the  designers,  the  ship 
owners,  the  Government,  but  perhaps  most 
of  all — you — the  shipyard  workers. 

I  am  sure  no  one  more  than  you  feels  the 
pride  in  this  symbol  of  your  accomplishment 
which  brings  to  mind  a  poem  written  for  a 
launching  ages  ago  and  still  appropriate 
today. 

"When  a  land  forgets  Its  legends, 
Sees  but  falsehoods  in  the  past 
When  a  nation  views  Its  sires 
In  the  light  of  fools  and  liars — 
"Tis  a  sign  of  its  decline 
And  its  glories  cannot  last 
Branches  that  but  blight  our  roots 
Yield  no  sap  for  lasting  fruits." 

We  have  not  forgotten  our  legends  and 
have  held  dearly  oiu-  traditions,  no  more  so 
than  the  American  ships,  built  by  American 
hands,  sailed  by  American  sailors  and  owned 
by  Americans. 

This  laimching  opens  Maritime  Month  for 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine.  Throughout  the 
Nation  our  past  maritime  exploits  will  be 
extolled  over  and  over  again,  but  it  is  not 
enough  to  talk  of  our  past,  it  Is  to  the  future 
we  must  look. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  what  ovu-  merchant  ma- 
rine has  done  for  us;  we  forgot  after  World 
War  I  and  we  paid  heavy  penalties  in  lives 
and  dollars  to  buy  the  time  necessary  to 
build  World  War  II  vessels.  The  continuing 
decline  today  of  the  American  merchant  fleet 
is  alarming  and  In  a  sense  the  responsibility 
for  this  decline  lies  with  all  of  us,  for  it  is 
our  Individual  responsibility  to  recognize  the 
Importance  of  this  Nation's  maritime  fleet 
and  to  Insure  our  support  to  those  In  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  who  strive  to  prevent 
this  decline. 

We  certainly  possess  the  know-how.  This 
fine  ship  Is  an  example  of  that.  I  am  sure 
we  also  have  the  desire.  But  all  the  speeches 
and  words  will  do  little  to  achieve  our  goals 
without  the  willingness  to  channel  our  com- 
bined efforts  In  the  proper  direction.  It  Is 
necessary,  indeed  of  paramount  Importance, 
that  the  confusion  now  existing  as  to  the 
size,  type,  and  scope  of  the  merchant  fleet 
be  cleared  up  so  that  we  can  proceed  ahead 
to  revitalize  this  fleet. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  efforts  of  the 
American  steamship  operators  to  present 
completely  new  ideas  in  ship  designs  and  ship 
propulsion — ideas  that  may  soon  bear  fruit 
with  new  modem  vessels  which  will  be  con- 
sistent  with  the  age  we  live  in.  not  ideas 
that  date  back  to  the  sailing  ship  days.  Cer- 
tainly this  automated  vessel  which  Is  to  be 
launched  here  within  a  few  moments  repre- 
sents Jiast  such  thinking. 

I  am  further  encouraged  by  the  union  offi- 
cials and  Government  maritime  leaders,  all 
of  whom  are  attempting  to  put  together  a 
maritime  policy  ttiat  will  encourage  the 
building  of  new  vessels  and  the  expansion 
of  our  trade. 

I  believe  that  this  Nation  can  achieve  a 
well  balanced  merchant  fleet,  that  not  only 
wUl  be  an  economical  one,  but  a  merchant 
fleet  that  will  be  ready  at  all  times  as  a 
right  arm  of  defense. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  aging  obsolescence 
of  the  maritime  reserve  fleet,  and  we  all 
realize  the  need  to  replace  It.  The  ultUnate 
goal,  however.  Is  to  have  the  vessels  sailing 
the  seas,  not  tied  up  In  some  lonely  back- 
water. 

The  ships  that  sail  bring  economy  and  Jobs 
to  all  of  us,  whereas  vessels  rusting  In  the 
reserve  fleet  are  costly  to  maintain  and  bring 
little  or  nothing  other  than  a  paper  reserve 
for  defense  needs.  Most  of  these  reserve  ves- 
sels are  over  20  years  old  and  slow  of  speed. 
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Each  year  brings  their  further  decline  and 
added  maintenance  coets.  The  Preeldent  has 
consistently  pointed  out  his  Interest  in  this 
Nation's  merchant  marine  and  has  taken  ac- 
tive steps  to  insiire  that  the  best  minds  of 
industry  and  Government  wcn-k  diligently 
toward  achieving  goals  that  would  insure  a 
modem  up-to-date  merchant  fleet. 

We  must  support  his  effort  and  the  efforts 
of  all  others  who  lead  the  way  to  the  rebirth 
of  our  maritime  achievements. 

The  Defense  Department  has  a  vital  in- 
terest in  this  rebirth  and  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  has  actively  participated  with  all 
programs  addressed  to  this  subject. 

To  achieve  our  goals,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  the  twin  goals  of  economy  and  efB- 
clency.  For  this  reason,  our  planning  for  the 
future  cannot  proceed  in  a  helter  skelter 
pattern,  but  must  be  done  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  in  a  way  that  will  produce  effi- 
cient  cargo   vessels   operating  economically. 

To  all  of  you  who  participated  in  the  plan- 
ning and  building  of  this  fine  ship,  I  com- 
plhnent  you  for  a  Job  well  done,  the  fruit  of 
your  labors  stands  as  a  living  monument  to 
your  great  contributions,  and  I  wish  the 
Genevieve  Lykes  a  long  and  fuccessful  life. 


enjoy  a  quality  of  homeownershlp  consistent 
with  our  affluent  society. 

Weinberg,  a  veteran  of  infantry  serv- 
ice in  France  during  1944,  also  expressed 
his  support  for  legislation  to  extend 
eligibility  for  veterans'  home  loan 
guarantees : 

We  have  men  in  Vietnam  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic  today  who  are  exposed  to  the 
hazards  of  hot  war.  and  any  serviceman  is 
likely  to  face  bullets  in  some  brush-flre  crisis. 
It  seems  only  fair  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  won  a  new  home  after  they  are  dis- 
charged, without  expecting  them  to  have 
accumulated  a  downpayment  from  their  GI 
pay. 


Builder  Supports  Housing  Expansion,  Ex- 
tension of  GI  Loan  Eligibility 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 


OF    C.^LIFORNH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1965 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Weinberg,  president  of  Larwin 
Group  Cos..  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  heads 
one  of  the  Nation  s  largest  homebuilding 
firms.  He  entered  the  building  business 
upon  his  discharge  from  the  Army  in 
1945,  when  he  could  not  find  a  suitable 
home  for  his  wife  and  expected  first 
child.  Realizing  other  married  veterans 
were  in  the  same  predicament,  Weinberg 
and  his  brother,  William,  bought  four 
lots,  built  small  homes,  doing  much  of 
the  construction  work  themselves  and 
wound  up  with  a  total  profit  of  $280 
The  Weinbergs  are  still  at  It,  and  now 
have  accounted  for  more  than  13,000 
homes — 31  new  communities. 

In  Washington  this  week  for  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders,  Mr. 
Weinberg,  In  expressing  his  support  for 
the  housing  bill  now  before  Congress 
made  the  following  statement: 

The  housing  legislation  of  the  1930's.  par- 
ticularly the  establishment  of  FHA.  was  a 
major  factor  in  preserving  the  feee  enterprise 
system  and  spreading  its  benefits  to  millions 
of  Americans. 

Instead  of  clinging  to  the  moth-eaten  Ideas 
of  the  19th  century,  we  should  recognize  and 
welcome  the  fact  that  we  are  living  in  a  new 
era  of  government-business  cooperation 
The  Job  that  needs  to  t>e  done  in  providing 
good  housing  for  our  expanding  population 
is  so  big  it  viriii  take  the  best  efforts  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  cooperation  with  both 
Federal  and  local  governments. 

The  proper  role  for  Government  in  this 
partnership  Is  to  put  its  huge  credit  re- 
sources to  work  in  the  Interests  of  quality 
housing  provided  by  private  companies  at 
prices  people  can  afford.  We  la  the  private 
sector  WUl  take  the  Initiative  In  planning 
housuig  developments  where  Americans  can 


Australia's  Decision  Recalls  Ford'i  Plan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

or    MICHIGAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  gratifying  indeed  to  learn  recently 
that  Australia  will  be  sending  an  in- 
fantry battalion  into  service  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped 
that  other  countries  who  have  a  stake  in 
resisting  Communist  aggression  In 
southeast  Asia  wlU  also  come  forward 
with  tangible  help. 

In  this  connection,  I  was  much  im- 
pressed with  an  editorial  in  the  Lansing. 
Mich.,  State  Journal  of  May  3  calling 
attention  to  remarks  made  by  Repre- 
sentative Gerald  R.  Ford,  Jr.,  House  mi- 
nority leader,  earlier  this  year  suggesting 
that  other  nations  join  us  In  the  defense 
of  South  Vietnam. 

In   order   that   this   editorial   may   be 
shared  by  my  colleagues,  I  Include  It  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
Australia's  Decision  Recalls   Ford's  Plan 

Announcement  last  week  that  Australia 
would  provide  an  infantry  battalion  for  serv- 
ice In  South  Vietnam  is  a  gratifying  indica- 
tion of  growing  recognition  that  the  United 
States  should  not  be  expected  to  carry  the 
main  biu-den  of  resisting  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  southeast  Asia  without  additional 
help. 

Prime  Minister  Sir  Robert  Menzies  said 
the  decision  to  send  an  Axistralian  force 
numbering  up  to  800  men  had  been  made  on 
request  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment for  further  military  assistance. 

The  dispatching  of  the  infantry  battiUion 
would  not  represent  Australia's  first  involve- 
ment in  the  effort  to  preserve  the  independ- 
ence of  South  Vietnam  and  keep  the  gate- 
way closed  to  Communist  conquest  of  south- 
east Asia.  Already  in  South  Vietnam  are 
about  100  Australian  jungle  combat  advisers 
and  a  Royal  Australian  Air  Force  transport 
unit.  The  Jungle  advisers  are  not  classified 
as  combat  troops  but  have  been  in  combat 
areas  for  months  and  have  suffered  casual- 
ties  in   action,  including  one  killed. 

The  Australian  contingent  of  800  men 
would  be  the  second  largest  unit  from  any 
of  America's  allies  In  South  Vietnam.  South 
K5rea  is  represented  by  2,000  troops,  serving 
prlmarUy  as  a  work  force  to  build  and  repair 
roads,  bridges,  and  railways. 

In  a  letter  to  Menzies.  President  Johnson 
expressed  delight  at  the  Australian  an- 
nouncement and  said : 

"I  am  confident  that  our  two  nation* 
working  together  can  continue  to  make  great 
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contributions  to  checking  the  spread  of  ag- 
gression and  to  bring  about  the  peace  that 
South  Vietnam  and  southeast  Aaia  deserve." 

Australian  Government  sources  said  the 
Uecision  to  send  combat  forces  did  not  re- 
sult  from  the  visit  to  Canberra  recently  by 
U.S.  Presidential  Envoy  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
who  Is  touring  friendly  Far  Eastern  and  Pa- 
cific nations  to  win  support  for  U.S.  policy 
m  Vietnam.  The  sources  said  the  Australian 
Cabinet  had  considered  the  idea  of  a  more 
positive  involvement  lor  some  time  before 
Lodge's  visit. 

Last  week's  decision  recalled  a  plan  put 
forward  late  in  February  by  U.S.  Representa- 
tive Gerald  R.  Ford,  Jr.,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
!or  winning  the  war  in  Vietnam  without  a 
major  buUdup  of  American  troops. 

The  House  Republican  leader  proposed 
That  fighting  men  from  several  Asiatic  na- 
tions be  assigned  to  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam  against  the  Communist  Vietcong. 

Ford  had  listed  South  Korea,  Formosa,  the 
PhUlppines,  and  Australia  as  countries  he 
ielt  could  contribute  substantial  numbers  of 
troops  to  a  joint  force  to  defend  freedom  in 
South  Vietnam. 

"Those  countries  have  Just  as  big  an  inter- 
est as  we  do  in  keeping  southeast  Asia  free," 
he  said.  "Maybe  more  so,  since  they  are 
geographically  closer  to  the  war." 

We  observed  at  the  time  Ford  made  his 
proposal  that  the  big  question  was  whether 
other  Asian  countries  would  cooperate.  We 
also  noted  that  the  answer  couldn't  be  ob- 
•ained  unless  the  question  were  asked. 

The  fact  that  Australia  announced  Its 
decision  to  send  additional  combat  troops 
following  and  not  before  Lodge's  visit  to  that 
country  is  significant.  The  timing  suggests 
the  possibility  that  representatives  of  the 
U.S.  administration  are  now  pressing  the 
question  raised  by  Ford's  proposal  more 
than  2  months  ago. 


A  Personal  Report:  The  Teacher  and  the 
Taught  in  the  U.S.S.R. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
article  written  by  Mr.  William  Benton  for 
the  Encyclopedia  Brltannica  1965  Year- 
book should  do  more  than  awaken  the 
American  people  to  the  importance  of 
education  in  the  cold  war. 

It  should  make  them  realize  that  in 
order  to  form  a  better  society  and  in 
order  to  maintain  the  growth  and  p>osi- 
tion  of  the  United  States  as  leader  of  the 
world,  education  is  the  essential  in  all  en- 
deavors. 

To  produce  thinking  men  and  women  is 
!iot  a  process  of  stagnation,  it  is  a  process 
of  constant  stimulation,  of  constant  ex- 
posure to  new  ideas. 

Mr.  Benton  ably  demonstrates  this  and 
the  importance  which  another  nation,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  is  attfichlng  to  the  teaching  of 
their  youths. 

The  third  chapter  of  the  article  fol- 
lows: 


A  Personal  Report:   The  Teachers  and  the 
Taught  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

(By  William  Benton,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  U.S.  Senator:  presently 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  UNESCO  and  U.S.  mem- 
ber of  its  executive  board;  publisher  and 
chairman.  Encyclopedia  Brltannica) 

CHAPTER   m.    THE   THRUST   OF  SOVIET    HUIHER 
EDUCATION 

The  Soviet  universities  train  te.ochers. 
They  also  train  research  scientists  "at  the 
theoretical  level."  There  were  33  Soviet  uni- 
versities when  I  first  visited  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
1955.  Now  there  are  40.  This  is  almost  one 
new  imlverslty  a  year. 

Engineers,  physicians,  agricultural  experts, 
and  other  professionals  are  trained  in  spe- 
cialized Institutee.  There  are  over  700  of 
these.  They  also  train  scholars  in  basic 
research.  Only  about  10  p«"cent  of  Soviet 
students  in  advanced  education  attend  the 
universities.  The  rest  attend  the  institutes. 
In  December  1963  Vyacheslav  Yelutln. 
minister  of  higher  and  secondary  special 
education  in  the  U.S.SJ?.,  reported 

"At  the  present  time  there  are  more  than 
3  million  students  in  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions. The  schools  of  higher  learning 
will  develop  further  In  keeping  with  progress 
in  science  and  technology.  By  1970  the  num- 
ber of  students  will  reach  4.7  million — that 
is,  1.4  times  as  many  students  in  comparison 
with  1963.  By  1980  there  will  be  2.5  times  as 
many  students  in  higher  schools.  This 
means  the  rate  of  training  of  high  level 
specialists  in  the  Soviet  Union  will  exceed 
that  of  the  United  States  even  more  than  it 
does  at  present." 

The  3,258.000  students  enrolled  in  Soviet 
higher  educational  institutions  in  1963  com- 
pared with  4.494,626  degree-credit  students 
in  the  United  States.  (Yelutln  questions 
this  comparison;  he  told  me  he  doubts  that 
the  first  2  years  of  undergraduate  educa- 
tion In  the  United  States  should  be  classified 
as  "higher  education.")  Of  these  enroll- 
ments, about  60  percent  in  the  United  States 
were  full-time  students,  whereas  only  40  per- 
cent were  full  time  in  the  U.S5.R.  The 
Soviet  plan  for  1965.  as  delineated  in  a  May 
1963  order  of  Yelutln,  called  for  axi  enroll- 
ment of  3.860,000.  This  projected  an  increase 
of  602,000  in  only  2  years.  However,  only 
1.6  million,  or  41  percent,  were  expected  to 
be  full-time  day  students. 

These  Increasing  enrollments  will  require 
greater  numbers  of  Institutes  and  univer- 
sities. During  the  years  1963-70,  23.  new 
higher  educational  institutions  are  planned. 
Nineteen  of  these  will  be  devoted  to  science 
and  technology.  Poiu-  will  deal  primarily 
with  agriculture. 

Because  of  the  differences  in  structure  be- 
tween Institutions  of  higher  education  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  In  the  United  States,  it  Is  im- 
possible to  compare  precisely  the  number  to 
whom  degres  are  granted. 

Yelutln  gave  me  the  following  breakdown 
of  student  enrollment  by  specialization: 

Forty-two  percent  in  "the  humanities." 
Most  of  these  are  preparing  to  teach — includ- 
ing the  teaching  of  science —  in  secondary 
schools. 

Forty  percent  are  preparing  to  become  en- 
gineers and  technical  experts. 

Ten  percent  specialize  in  agriculture. 
Eight   percent   are   In   medicine.     ( 'More 
than  80  percent  of  these  are  women") 

Yelutln  conceded,  "You  are  stUl  ahead  at 
the  higher  level  In  many  areas.  You  are 
ahead  in  physics,  chemlistry,  biology,  and 
mathematics.  Yes,  you  have  more  students 
In  these  areas.  We  are  trying  to  catch  up 
with  you.    But  we  are  definitely  ahead  In 


engineers.  We  are  now  seeking  to  increase 
the  number  of  students  in  the  natural  sci- 
ences, but  we  have  solved  the  problem  of 
engineers." 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  higher  education  has 
generally  consisted  of  6  or  more  years  of 
full-time  study,  culminating  in  a  "diploma" 
(dlplom)  degree.  However,  in  the  current 
year  curricula  have  been  shortened  in  a  num- 
ber of  fields,  including  teacher  education. 
In  1963  a  total  of  332,500  diplomas  were 
granted  by  Soviet  higher  Institutions,  com- 
pared with  316,000  in  1962.  American  first- 
level  (bachelor's  and  first  professional)  de- 
grees, of  which  417,846  were  awarded  in  1962. 
are  generally  based  upon  4  years  of  under- 
graduate education.  In  the  United  States 
a  master's  or  other  second-level  degree  is 
generally  obtainable  with  1  or  2  years  of  addi- 
tional study.  This  degree  is  intermediate 
between  the  bachelor's  and  doctor's  degree. 
The  Soviet  system  has  no  similar  intermedi- 
ate degree. 

In  1963-64  there  were  196,700  professional 
and  teaching  staff  members  In  Soviet  higher 
edticational  institutions,  Including  about  500 
academicians  (the  highest  academic  ranki 
in  various  special  fields,  6,700  holders  of  doc- 
tor's (doktor  nauk)  degrees,  and  59.000 
holders  of  candidates  of  science  (kandldat 
nauk)  degrees.  These  groups  Include  about 
34  percent  of  the  total  number  of  scientific 
research  personnel  in  the  country. 

In  the  United  States,  Government  service 
and  college  teaching  are  lowly  paid  profes- 
sions in  a  relative  sense,  but  this  is  not  the 
case  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Supreme 
Soviet  recently  adopted  a  law,  according  to 
Izvestia,  increasing  salaries  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schoolteachers  an  average  of  25 
percent  In  1964  and  1965.  But  teachers  in 
the  field  of  higher  education  in  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  extraordinarily  well  paid. 
again  in  a  relative  sense,  for  many  years. 
These  high  rewards,  plus  the  prized  reward 
of  relatively  greater  freedom  of  action  than 
most  ofTicials  and  plant  managers  enjoy,  help 
explain  the  tremendous  motivation  of  Soviet 
students  to  achieve  success  In  the  world  of 
Soviet  scholarship. 

There  are  three  grades  of  teachers  in  the 
higher  Soviet  Institutes  and  tiniversities :  as- 
sistants, a  rank  approximately  equivalent  to 
an  American  Instructorshlp;  the  docente. 
who  are  roughly  comparable  to  our  assist- 
ant and  Eissoclate  professors;  and  professors, 
who  normally  hold  the  doctor's  degree. 
(The  Soviet  doctorate  is  far  more  difficult  to 
achieve  than  in  the  United  States  and  thus 
is  nowhere  near  as  common;  most  achieve 
it  only  in  middle  age,  with  exceptions  for 
the  fields  where  scholarship  flowers  early, 
such  as  mathematics  and  physics. ) 

The  highest  academic  honor  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  membership  in  one  of  the  acad- 
emies, and  academy  members  are  known  and 
addressed  as  "Academicians."  Potirteen  of 
the  republics  have  their  own  academies 
There  are  special  all-Soviet  academies  in 
medical  science,  pedagogy,  agriculture,  archi- 
tecture, and  other  fields.  Each  academy 
elects  its  ovra  membership.  The  most  pres- 
tigious of  them  all  is  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences of  the  U.S.S.R.  Membership  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  is  the  highest  scientific 
honor  that  the  Soviet  Union  can  bestow,  and 
it  carries  with  a  substantial  stipend.  Most 
academy  members  receive  a  professor's 
salary  as  well.  They  are  the  highest  paid, 
most  honored,  and  most  independent  profes- 
sional men  In  the  U.S.SJI.  They  conduct  or 
supervise  basic  research  In  all  areas  of  sci- 
ence, and  they  are  currently  credited  with 
the  extraordinary  success  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  rocketry,  space  exploration,  and  re- 
lated fields. 
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The  Academy  of  Sciences  runs  the  great 
research  Institutes.  In  these  are  concen- 
trated most  of  the  mndamental  or  theoreti- 
cal research  which  In  the  United  States  is 
largely  centered  In  o\ir  universities.  The 
prestige  of  the  162  full  members  of  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences  Is  at  least  comparable 
to  that  we  bestow  upon  the  president  of 
Harvard  or  a  Nobel  Prize  winner. 

Our  knowledge  of  how  Soviet  theoretical 
and  applied  scientific  research  are  carried 
forward  Is  not  complete.  But  I  think  we 
can  safely  say  that  three  bureaucracies 
carry  on  most  research: 

1.  The  Soviet  Academy  of  Science  and  its 
reasearch  institutes. 

2.  Universities  and  teaching  institutes, 
with  their  research  staffs. 

3.  Agencies  of  the  various  universities  and 
ministries  (e.g.,  for  health,  or  the  heavy  in- 
dustries), as  well  as  institutes  for  various  re- 
gions, with  the  laboratories  and  teaching  in- 
stitutes attached  to  them. 

These  three  engage  in  some  competition 
for  personnel.  However,  in  the  monolithia 
society  of  the  U.S.SJI.  there  is  said  to  be 
even  more  competition  for  prestige.  The 
lines  of  difference  between  basic  or  theoreti- 
cal research,  in  which  our  universities  spe- 
cialize, and  the'  applied  research  with  which 
we  identify  the  great  laboratories  of  Bell 
Telephone  and  General  Electric,  for  exam- 
ple— these  lines  are  much  more  blurred  and 
confused  in  the  U.S.S.R.  than  in  the  United 
States. 


Testimony  in  Support  of  the  Freedom 
Commission  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

OF    TK3EAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1965 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  testimony  given  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities on  May  14, 1965,  by  the  Honorable 
William  C.  Doherty,  former  Ambassador 
to  Jamaica.  Experienced  in  both  labor 
and  foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Doherty  is  well 
qualified  to  evaluate  the  need  of  our  Na- 
tion for  the  Freedom  Academy. 

His  testimony  follows: 
Statement  bt  Wuxiam  C.  Dohzrty  Before 
THJE  Committee  on   Un-Ame3ucan   Activi- 
ties ON  H.B.  2379,  Mat  14,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  is  William  C.  Doherty.  I 
am  appearing  today  as  a  private  citizen  to 
testify  In  support  of  the  Freedom  Conunls- 
slon  Act.  My  background  and  experiences 
have  led  me  to  take  a  particular  interest  In 
the  subject  matter  of  this  bill.  For  21  years 
I  was  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers  and  I  was  active  in  both 
tlie  APL  and  later  the  AFL-CIO.  I  am  at 
present  a  vice  president  emeritus  of  the  lat- 
ter organization.  In  addition  I  served  from 
1962  to  1964  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Jamaica. 
It  was  my  honor  to  be  the  first  American 
Ambassador  to  that  nation  after  it  received 
its  independence  from  Britain.  With  this 
background  in  both  labor  and  foreign  affairs. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  the  methods 
employed  by  Communists  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  in  their  attempts  to  under- 
mine free  institutions  and  tarn  legitimate 
movements  and  Innocent  individuals  into 
Instruments  for  furthering  their  totalitarian 
purposes. 


As  is  well-known  to  the  members  of  this 
committee,  the  Communists  liave  over  a  pe- 
riod of  40  years  developed  and  refined  a  num- 
ber of  political  warfare  techniques  to  a  liigh 
level  of  effectiveness.  These  techniques  are 
taught  to  Communists  from  all  over  the  world 
in  a  very  extensive  network  of  political 
schools  within  the  Communist  cotintrles. 
The  graduates  of  these  scho<rts  then  return 
to  their  own  countries  to  staff  Communist 
Party  organizations  and  Cooimunlst  front 
groups.  They  know  how  to  write  propaganda 
and  how  to  reproduce  and  distribute  it.  They 
know  how  to  couch  their  propaganda  so  as 
to  appeal  to  various  Interests  and  attitudes 
among  the  target  population.  They  know 
how  to  utilize  groups  which  have  goals  only 
partially  compatible  with  communism  In 
campaigns  which  actually  further  the  over- 
all Communist  program.  For  example.  Com- 
munists often  succeed  in  enlisting  pacifists 
ajid  democratic  social  reformers  in  move- 
ments which  are  actually  aimed  more  at  dis- 
crediting free  governments  and  promoting 
Communist  totalitarianism  than  at  the 
limited  and  laudable  goals  to  which  they 
superficially  appear  to  be  directed.  Gradu- 
ates of  Communist  political  schools  know 
how  to  organize  groups,  how  to  arrange 
demonstrations,  and  how  to  transmute  a 
peaceful  demonstration  Into  forceful  "mass 
action."  They  know  how  to  use  limited 
slogans  to  enlist  peasants  In  guerilla  opera- 
tions actually  under  Communist  control. 

Given  favorable  social  and  political  con- 
ditions, such  trained  political  experts  can  be 
effective  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers. In  stable  societies,  such  conditions  are 
absent,  and  Communist  movaments  degen- 
erate into  pitiable  cliques  of  cranks  and  mis- 
fits, as  we  have  seen  in  tlie  United  States  and 
several  countries  of  Western  Europe.  In  the 
developing  nations,  however,  which  are  going 
through  the  wrenching  revolutions  set  off  by 
the  Western  impact  and  the  resulting  drive 
for  modernization,  institutions  are  not  stable, 
large  groups  feel  that  their  interests  are  un- 
represented, masses  of  people  are  confused 
and  despairing,  and  here  the  conditions  for 
effective  jKjlltical  action  by  Communists 
trained  in  the  appropriate  techniques  are  all 
too  frequently  present. 

In  the  years  since  World  War  II.  and  par- 
ticularly  in  recent   months   and   weeks,   we 
have  seen  how  dangerous  Communist  polit- 
ical efforts  can  be  to  the  cause  of  democracy 
and  pluralistic  development  In  general  and 
to  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States 
In     particular.     Communist     guerrilla     and 
political    action   brought   Mao  Tse-tung    to 
power  in  China.     Adroit  and  energetic  polit- 
ical action  allowed  the  Communists  to  seize 
control  of  the  democratic  revolution  which 
overthrew  Batista  in  Cuba.     A  few  months 
ago  a  rather  small  number  of  Commimists 
trained   in  Cuba  and   elsewhere   came   very 
close    to    maneuvering    Zanzibar    Into    the 
Communist   bloc,   and  the   danger  Is   by  no 
means  eliminated    today.     Mo«t  recently,   a 
fairly  small  number  of  Communist  agents, 
taking  advantage  of  a  people  deprived  of  po- 
litical experience  by  40  years  of  reactionary 
dictatorship,  captured  at  least  partial  con- 
trol of  an  initially  democratic  revolution  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,   making   necessary 
the  intervention  of  American  troops  to  pre- 
vent the  installation  of  a  dictatorship  of  the 
left.     I  want  to  say  at  this  point  that  I  com- 
mend President  Johnson  for  his  forthright 
action  in  stabilizing  the  chaotic  situation  in 
the   Dominican   Republic.     Hia   administra- 
tion is  taking  a  strong  stand  against  com- 
munism In  the  Caribbean,  Just  as  he  is  in 
Vietnam,   where   the  slightest  sign  of  irre- 
solution  on   the  part   of  the  United  States 
could  endanger  the  whole  of  southeast  Asia. 
However,  one  cannot  help  but  speculate  as 
to  what   might   have  been  done   earlier    to 
prevent  situations  such  as  those  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  Dominican  Republic  from  de- 


generating to  the  point  that  military  action 
was  required  to  stave  off  Communist  threats 
Had  free  men  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  dem- 
ocratic reform  and  development  been  as  well 
organized,  as  energetic,  and  as  well  trained 
in  basic  political  techniques  as  were  tlie 
Communists,  it  would  have  been  democrat!, 
groups  which  organized  the  peasantry  i^i 
Vietnam,  and  It  would  have  been  democratic 
forces  which  emerged  as  the  focal  point  of 
action  from  the  confused  situation  In  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Clearly,  the  free  world  must  take  steps  to 
give  those  devoted  to  democratic  action  the 
training  needed  to  overcome  the  threat  of 
Communist  activity.  Democrats  must  learn 
how  to  organize  student  groups.  lal?or 
unions,  womens"  clubs,  political  parties,  and 
all  the  other  organizations  basic  to  effective 
pohtical  action.  They  must  also  learn  the 
operating  techniques  of  the  Communists,  so 
that  free  men  can  anticipate  what  the  Com- 
munists will  do.  and  use  democratic  action 
to  defeat  the  Communists  when  they  do 
begin  to  move. 

The  Freedom  Academy  offers  one  promislns; 
approach  to  this  problem  of  training  cadres 
for  democratic  political  action.  It  would 
give  a  fuU-tlme  staff  the  support  needed  to 
carry  out  research  on  Oomm\uiist  pollticTl 
techniques,  on  the  currlculums  of  Commu- 
nist political  schools,  and  on  the  use  made  by 
local  Communist  parties  of  graduates  of 
these  schools.  It  would  also  allow  the  de- 
velopment of  ideas  and  procedures  for  com- 
bating Commimlst  subversion  and  bulldinq 
up  the  many  free  organizations  required  for 
a  pluralistic  democracy  capable  of  carrying 
through  true  social  reforms.  The  Freedom 
Academy  could  also  Instruct  our  diplomats 
information  experts,  and  aid  advisers  on 
Communist  tactics  in  developing  areas  and 
on  techniques  which  could  be  suggested  t-i 
ald-recelving  groups  as  probably  effective  lii 
countering  Communist  challenges.  Finally 
the  Academy  could  train  members  of  demo- 
cratic groups  In  other  countries,  be  thf. 
farm  groups,  labor  unions,  ixdltlcal  parties, 
government  bureaucracies,  or  other  organi- 
zations. In  the  poUUcal  skills  needed  to  ef- 
fectively achieve  democratic  social  goals  and 
remain  impervlotis  to  Communist  infiltra- 
tion. 

We  in  the  American  labor  movement  ha\e 
considerable  experience  in  these  problem<=. 
The  International  Department  of  the  AFL^ 
CIO  constantly  works  in  many  ways  to 
strengthen  free,  democratic  labor  uniojis 
throughout  the  world.  Since  1962,  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development 
has  been  working  in  Latin  America  t-i 
strengthen  free  unions  and  to  bring  soci..: 
progress  directly  to  their  members.  This 
year  the  Afro-American  Labor  Center  opened 
in  New  York  to  imdertake  a  related  program 
in  the  countries  of  Africa.  I  am  convinced 
that  our  experience  in  the  labor  field  shows 
that  the  type  of  research  and  training  to  br 
carried  out  by  the  proposed  Preedoin 
Academy  will  be  very  effecUve  in  bulldin- 
democratic  Institutions  and  opposing  coni^ 
munism.  Whereas  our  work  Is  concerneci 
with  one  specific  type  of  institution,  tl.  ■ 
Freedom  Academy  could  operate  on  a  broadf  • 
basis  and  bring  the  benefits  of  democrati 
pollticiU  training  to  a  wider  spectjum  ■•' 
organizations. 

To  look  more  closely  at  the  relevant  expe- 
rience of  the  AIFLD,  I  should  like  to  first 
describe  its  training  program.  Through  loc/ ; 
seminars  in  Latin  America  through  3-moiitt! 
courses  in  resident  centers  in  most  capitn'. 
cities,  and  through  an  additional  coins- 
given  at  our  school  in  Washington,  DC 
yoimg  Latin  American  trade  unionists  arr 
taught  how  to  administer  their  unions,  how 
to  collect  dues,  how  to  prepare  for  responsi- 
ble collective  bargalnging,  how  to  detect 
Communist  attempts  at  infiltration,  and  how 
to  foil  them  should  they  occur.  To  date  ove.- 
20,000  young  unionists  have  passed  throueli 
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rne  or  smother  phase  of  this  training. 
Throughout  Latin  America,  these  trainees  are 
:iow  moving  Into  positions  of  increasing  au- 
tiiorlty  within  their  unions,  often  displac- 
ing previous  Communist  leadership  in  the 
process. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  trade  union  lead- 
f.'s  a  thorough  grounding  in  democratic 
;.hllosophy  and  skills,  the  AIFLD  gives  them 
a  concrete  social  program  designed  to  bring 
t "lie  Alliance  for  Progress  directly  to  the  work- 
ers so  that  their  tangible  needs  can  be  filled. 
The  AFL-CIO's  member  unions  have  ear- 
n.arked  $67  million  for  lending  to  union 
Itousing  projects  In  Latin  America.  Repre- 
sentatives of  AIFLD '6  social  projects  depart- 
i.ent  assist  Latin  American  unions  in  set- 
ting up  credit  unions,  housing  cooperatives, 
workers'  banks,  and  smaller  self-help  proj- 
ects of  community  development.  In  rural 
iTeas.  AIFLD  experts  help  agrarian  unions 
I  .  bring  knowledge  of  better  farming  tech- 
r.iques  to  their  members,  and  to  organize 
marketing  and  production  co-ops  to  increase 
:  tiral  productivity  and  provide  a  better  life 
: ,  r  the  peasant.  When  programs  such  as 
tliese  begin  operating,  they  provide  benefits 
i:,iw  that  Communist  agitators  can  only 
p.fomise  vaguely  for  the  future,  after  a 
:.:oody  and  costly  revolution.  Taken  to- 
rfther,  we  believe  AIFTJD's  training  and 
:  'cial  programs  offer  an  effective  approach 
•  0  building  free  labor  institutions  and  in  the 
;  rocess  defeating  Communist  attempts  at 
subversion. 

I  gather  that  many  of  these  same  ap- 
proaches would  be  taught  in  the  courses  of 
the  Freedom  Academy,  and  on  the  basis  of 
cur  experience  in  the  international  field  of 
:iee  trade  unionism,  we  feel  such  instruc- 
'  'n  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  support 
tite  bill  now  under  consideration. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  conclude  by 
c.ting  a  few  specific  lessons  which  we  have 
'.e.irned  from  our  oversea  labor  work,  and 
v.  iiich   I   am   sure   will   be  beneficial   to   the 

locessftil  operation  of  the  Freedom  Acad- 
iir.y. 

First,  the  Academy  must  broadly  repre- 
F^eut  all  the  main  strands  within  the  Amer- 
if-'.n  political  consensus.  It  can  succeed  only 
:.  it  has  the  full  support  of  most  major  Inter- 
(■  t  groups,  most  philosophical  viewpoints, 
.  lid  both  major  parties.  If  it  becomes  the 
exclusive  presen'e  of  one  cUque,  or  one  view- 
point, it  will  never  get  the  support  needed  to 
survive.  In  the  case  of  the  AIFLD,  its  great 
strength  is  that  it  is  supported  not  only  by 
:,  bor,  but  also  by  business;  not  only  by  lib- 
cr.Us,  but  by  virtually  the  whole  sweep  of 
VS.  political  opinion,  and  by  both  Repub- 
"..cans  and  Democrats.  The  same  must  be 
•-tie  of  the  Freedom  Academy.  Without  the 
full  confidence  of  the  public  as  a  whole,  the 
I  "fort  would  be  bound  to  fail.  I  hope  that  in 
'inifting  the  bill,  machinery  will  be  provided 

■  hich  will  be  sure  to  reflect  tlie  views  of 
:  .1  major  groups  within  the  American  con- 

^•nsus. 

Second,  in  training  foreigners,  the  Acad- 
emy should  work  through  existing  demo- 
'.  ratic  organi2sitions  in  developing  areas.  To 
1  pjiose  communism,  people  must  have  an 
..liernative  program  to  which  they  are  com- 
initted  as  strongly  as  Communists  are  to 
.M.irxism.     The     foreign     students     selected 

■tould  not  be  isolated  Individuals,  or  pro- 
:\ssional  anti-Communists,  but  should  be 
.\ctive  members  of  democratic  political  par- 
■  es,  labor  unions,  youth  groups,  and  other 
rtvlc  organizations.  It  Is  only  by  working 
Through  the  existing  democratic  union  move- 
ment in  Latin  America,  which  is  committed 
*o  a  program  of  social  progress,  that  the 
.\IFLD  and  the  AFL-CIO  has  had  any  real 
1  Tectiveness.  I  feel  sure  the  same  principle 
would  apply  to  the  Freedom  Academy. 

Third,  the  Academy  should  work  to  engage 
the  U.S.  private  sector  as  much  as  possible 
In  its  efforts.    This  Is  because  private  efforts 


are  less  suspect  abroad  than  the  work  of  a 
government  agency.  Such  (^clal  agencies 
obviously  are  supposed  to  serve  the  Immedi- 
ate foreign-policy  interests  of  the  state, 
whereas  private  groups  can  be  presumed  to 
have  wider  latitude.  The  Academy  should 
train  American  private  citizens  in  how  to  set 
up  union-to-union,  farmer-to-farmer,  unl- 
verslty-to-unlverslty  and  similar  private  re- 
lationships. The  knowledge  of  Conununist 
techniques  and  democratic  political  skUIs 
could  best  be  transmitted  from  the  Academy, 
to  private  U.S.  groups,  to  their  counterparts 
abroad,  rather  than  directly  from  our  Gov- 
ernment to  foreign  nationals.  This  private, 
instltutlon-to-lnstltution  approach  has 
proved  its  merit  In  the  experiences  of  the 
AIFLD,  AFL-CIO,  Credit  Union  International, 
4-H,  and  other  private  groups. 

Finally,  the  graduates  of  the  Academy  must 
promote  a  philosophy  of  social  reform  and 
economic  progress  In  keeping  with  our  demo- 
cratic ideals.  The  groups  chosen  must  be 
forces  for  progress,  with  programs  directly 
attacking  real  social  ills.  While  political 
skills  and  techniques  are  Important,  it  is 
issues  and  program  and  philosophy  which 
win  political  campaigns,  whether  in  a  U.S. 
election  or  in  a  confused  cold-war  situation 
abroad.  Political  gimmicks  will  not  win  the 
cold  war  If  the  p>olicy  content  of  a  group's 
program  is  not  appealing,  all  the  finely  honed 
techniques  and  strategems  in  the  world  can- 
not help  it  to  match  the  social  appeals  of 
the  Communists  to  a  desperate  population. 
The  real  reason  why  American  labor's  efforts 
abroad  have  been  successful  is  that  we  stand 
for  a  better  deal  for  the  worker.  The  politi- 
cal skills  taught  in  our  schools,  and  which 
will  be  taught  in  the  Freedom  Academy,  are 
of  value  only  as  mechanisms  to  put  across 
QUI  social  message.  It  is  the  content,  not 
the  form  of  politics,  that  counts. 

I  am  confident  that  if  these  maxims  are  fol- 
lowed, the  proposed  Freedom  Academy  will 
make  a  great  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
democracy  throughout  the  world.  It  is  this 
potential  that  led  me  to  come  here  today  to 
support  the  bill,  and  I  want  to  thank  the 
committee  very  sincerely  for  having  given  me 
the  opi>ortunlty  to  come  here  and  express  my 
views  before  such  a  distinguished  and  Influ- 
ential forum. 
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HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17.  1965 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  recent 
letter  I  received  from  Dr.  Robert  B.  How- 
ard, dean  of  the  College  of  Medical  Sci- 
ences of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
The  Medical  School  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  is  one  of  the  finest  institutions 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  and  has 
developed  many  of  the  outstanding  med- 
ical techniques  used  in  the  world  today. 

The  administrative  committee  of  the 
college  recently  discussed  three  bills  now 
pending  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  They 
are:  H.R.  3141,  relating  to  direct  support 
of  medical  schools;  H.R.  3140,  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  regional  medical 


complexes;   and  HH.  3142,  relating  to 
support  for  medical  libraries. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker .  -hat  the  views 
of  this  committee  of  the  medical  school 
should  be  seriously  considered  by  the 
Members  of  the  House.  Therefore,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  Dr.  Howard's  letter  in 
the  Record  : 

Universitt    of   Minnesota, 
College  of  Medical  Sciences, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  April  1,  1965. 

Hon.  Clark  MAcGRECoa, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Representative  MacGregor:  The 
administrative  committee  of  the  College  of 
Medical  Sciences  of  the  University  of  Miime- 
sota  has  carefully  reviewed  three  proposed 
bills  which  would  vitally  affect  medical  edu- 
cation. H.R.  3141  would  provide  direct  sup- 
port of  medical  schools.  H.R.  3140  proposes 
the  establishment  of  regional  medical  com- 
plexes for  research,  training,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  patient  care  in  the  fields  of  heart 
disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  other  major  dis- 
eases. H.R.  3142  would  provide  support  for 
medical  libraries. 

We  enthusiastically  endorse  and  urge  your 
active  support  of  H.R.  3141  and  H.R.  3142. 
H.R.  3141  Is  particularly  urgent  in  view  of 
the  well-known  needs  of  the  Nation's  medi- 
cal schools  including  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. This  urgency  is  Increased  manyfold 
by  the  likelihood  of  passage  of  some  form  of 
H.R.  3140,  which  would  produce  unparalleled 
demands  for  medical  manpower.  If  any  sort 
of  regional  medical  complexes  are  to  be  es- 
tablished as  envisioned  in  H.R.  3140,  passage 
of  H.R.  3141  Is  an  absolute  essential  for  at- 
tempting to  meet  the  consequent  manpower 
needs.  We  can  only  wish,  in  retrospect,  that 
a  bill  like  H.R.  3141  had  been  adopted  several 
years  ago  In  order  that  a  lag  phase  of  aerious 
proportions  with  respect  to  medical  man- 
power could  have  been  averted. 

Our  administrative  ccanmittee  gave  close 
attention  to  the  details  of  H.R.  3140.  The 
committee  recognizes  that  such  a  proposed 
bin  would  have  a  profound  Impvact  on  medi- 
cal education  and  the  entire  practice  of 
medicine.  The  expansion  of  research  and  of 
medical  education  made  possible  under  this 
proposal  would  increase  medical  knowledge 
and  facilitate  the  utilization  of  medical 
knowledge  already  at  hand  to  reduce  suffer- 
ing and  death  from  cancer,  heart  disease, 
stroke,  and  other  major  diseases.  Naturally, 
we  supix>rt  the  objectives  of  this  bill,  but  we 
do  have  a  number  of  areas  of  concern  with 
respect  to  the  proposal  as  It  stands.  We  be- 
lieve that  It  can  be  strengthened  and  made 
more  workable  by  appropriate  changes,  and 
we  are  making  certain  observations  and  rec- 
ommendations for  yoiu-  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  Medical 
School  has  been  operating  as  a  part  of  a 
"regional  medical  complex"  for  many  years. 
It  has  had  an  effective  program  of  continuing 
or  post-graduate  education  directed  at 
physicians  especially  in  the  area  includUig 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota, 
eastern  Montana,  northern  Iowa,  and  western 
Wisconsin.  The  Mayo  Graduate  School  of 
Medicine  In  Rochester  (formerly  the  Mayo 
Foundation)  has  served  as  an  integral  part 
of  this  complex. 

The  program  established  by  the  Minnesota 
Department  of  Health  in  1956  of  a  Minne- 
sota State  plan  for  hospitals,  public  health 
centers,  and  related  medical  facilities  ha«  de- 
fined and  facilitated  the  participation  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Medical  Center 
in  an  organized  regional  program  of  referral, 
consultation,  and  provision  of  medical  serv- 
ices, in  order  words,  in  a  "regional  medical 
complex."  According  to  the  plan,  the  uni- 
versity medical  center  constitutes  the  base 
hospital   for  the   State.     The   plan  further 
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provides  the  basis  for  a  professional  rela- 
tionships for  consultation  and  referral  of 
patients  between  conununity  and  regional 
hospitals  and  between  regional  hospitals  and 
the  medical  center.  On  the  basis  of  our  ex- 
perience, we  believe  that  a  similar  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  to  establish  a  regional 
medical  complex  for  treatment  of  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  stroke  and  other  diseases  in  the 
broader  interstate  area  served  by  the  uni- 
versity medical  school. 

Inherent  in  the  proposal  to  establish  re- 
gional medical  complexes  in  such  a  way  that 
they  must  include  a  medical  school  or 
schools  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
medical  scientists  and  the  most  advanced 
medical  facilities  in  the  United  States  are  lo- 
cated mainly  at  medical  schools.  Although 
more  facilities  might  be  built  in  a  relatively 
few  years,  a  significant  increase  in  the  sup- 
ply of  medical  educators  and  medical  scien- 
tists would  require  a  much  longer  period 
of  time.  The  building  of  new  research  fa- 
cilities and  the  Institution  of  intensive  new 
programs  which  would  remove  an  appreci- 
able number  of  medical  scientists  from  the 
faculties  of  the  established  medical  schools 
would  disrupt  the  entire  program  of  medical 
education  and  research  which  we  now  have 
and  thereby  would  defeat  the  pvu-poses  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  Therefore,  optimal 
Utilization  of  oiu"  manpower  in  medical  edu- 
cation and  research  in  order  to  achieve  the 
desired  goals  depends,  in  part,  on  the  organi- 
zation of  the  proposed  new  program. 

The  administrative  committee  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Medical  Sciences  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  makes  the  following  recommenda- 
tions regarding  a  program  which  would  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  manpower  and 
facilities: 

1.  Medical  schools  have  been  the  founda- 
tion for  the  advances  of  medical  sciences  and 
for  the  preparation  of  physicians  to  practice 
all  phases  of  medical  care.  Research  in  medi- 
cal schools  has  been  broadly  based,  not 
sharply  categorized.  The  interplay  of  ideas 
between  the  various  fields  of  Interest,  both 
basic  and  clinical,  has  contributed  slg- 
niflcitntly  to  these  advances.  Relationships 
between  fields  or  specialists  which  may  pro- 
duce the  most  significant  new  discoveries 
are  not  predictable.  Therefore  the  contin- 
uing association  of  scientific  minds  from 
across  the  broad  range  of  medical  sciences 
to  allow  free  exchange  of  ideas  constitutes 
the  optimal  environment  for  progress  in 
medical  research. 

If  the  regional  medical  complexes  are  to 
foster  and  assure  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
vances, they  should  provide  support  for  re- 
search on  a  broad  basis,  not  on  a  narrow 
categorical  basis.  Each  medical  center  (or 
combination  of  centers)  receiving  a  grant  as 
the  basic  unit  of  a  regional  medical  com- 
plex should  have  support  for  research,  medi- 
cal education,  and  exenaplary  medical  care 
for  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke  and  the  other 
major  diseases  supported  under  this  title, 
not  just  one  such  area.    ■ 

2.  Medical  education  to  undergraduate 
physicians,  graduate  physicians,  physicians 
In  practice  returning  for  continuing  medical 
education  and  paramedical  personnel  should 
be  conducted  primarily  at  the  University 
medical  center  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
mo.^t  efficient  utilization  of  the  medical  fac- 
ulty. The  critical  shortage  In  medical  per- 
sonnel is  in  the  number, of  medical  scien- 
tists available  for  teaching  and  research.  Ef- 
ficient utilization  of  faculty  time  is  a  para- 
mount consideration  If  the  greatest  possible 
effects  are  to  be  obtained  from  this  program. 
To  the  extent  that  the  proposed  legislation 
envisions  our  faculty  members  traveling 
about  the  region  to  various  hospitals  and 
stations  we  are  concerned  that  it  would  make 
for  inefficient  utilization  of  manpower  al- 
ready seriously  limited.  Extension  of  knowl- 
edge into  the  community  should  rather, 
come  .iboiit  through  he  professional  services 


rendered  by  medical  students  and  other 
health  personnel  graduating  from  such  an 
educational  program  and  physicians  return- 
ing for  continuation  education. 

3.  Continuation  education  of  the  physician 
in  practice  should  become  a  major  aspect 
of  the  proposed  educational  program.  The 
legislation  shotild  support  expansion  of  the 
Department  of  Continuation  medical  edu- 
cation into  a  program  of  clinical  education 
for  the  physician  returning  to  the  medical 
center  for  short  periods  of  intensive  train- 
ing as  well  as  through  the  short  courses 
which  it  has  conducted  for  many  years.  This 
should  include  a  system  of  stipends  for  phy- 
sicians returning  to  the  medical  center  for 
study. 

4.  It  is  Imperative  that  the  program  so 
envisioned  "accomplish  the  desired  ends 
without  interfering  with  the  patterns  or 
methods  of  financing  of  patient  care  or  pro- 
fessional practice  (sec.  900C) ."  Medical  care 
must  remain  primarly  under  the  direction  of 
the  local  physician  who  will  be  assisted  in 
maintaining  his  competence  through  this 
program  of  continuing  education.  The  leg- 
islation should  provide  ample  opportunities 
for  and.  indeed,  require  consultation  between 
those  responsible  for  administration  of  the 
regional  medical  complexes  and  the  physi- 
cians practicing  in  the  region. 

5.  The  legislation  should  include  provision 
of  support  for  the  medical  and  hospita.1  care 
of  patients  needed  for  clinical  research  pro- 
granos  or  organized  teaching  programs. 
This  would  make  both  the  research  and  the 
teaching  more  productive. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  3140,  with  suitable 
modifications,  is  supported  by  the  adminis- 
trative committee  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota College  of  Medical  Sciences  as  a  means 
not  only  of  extending  existing  programs  but 
also  as  a  means  of  developing  a  more  ade- 
quate system  for  medical  research  and  train- 
ing and  for  more  rapid  application  of  new 
methods  of  diagrio^is  and  thertpy  In  medical 
practice. 

We  Invite  your  careful  consideration  of 
these  recommendations.  We  are  continuing 
our  intensive  study  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, and  we  shall  subsequently  present  to 
you  further  and  more  specific  suggestions. 

With  be.=5t  personal  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  B.  How.^»d.  M.D.. 

Dean. 


Operation  Deathtrap 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF    CALIFORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  t965 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  public  service  program  which  has 
gained  wide  attention,  and  praise,  in  the 
27th  District  of  California. 

It  is  called  Operation  Deathtrap  and  it 
was  bom  nearly  15  years  ago  as  a  result 
of  appalling  and  recurring  press  repoi'ts 
concerning  numei-ous  deaths  by  suffoca- 
tion of  small  youngstei-s  who  found 
themselves  trapped  while  pdaying  inside 
carelessly  abandoned  refrigerators  or 
iceboxes. 

Operation  Deathtrap  is  a  voluntary 
round-up  of  .'juch  carelessly  stored 
chests-of-death  performed  free  of  charge 
by  a  civic-minded  trade  league,  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  Refuse  Removal  As- 
sociation.    The  program   has   now    be- 


come an  around-the-clock,  around-the- 
calendar  collection  of  these  lethal  boxes 
perfonned  at  the  expxense  of  the  refuse 
collectors  themselves  as  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  health,  welfare  and  safety  of 
their  community. 

Since  the  program  was  started,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  persons  have 
moved  to  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 
Current  population  figures  have  topped 
the  million  mark,  and  if  the  Valley  had 
status  as  a  city,  it  would  be  the  seventh 
largest  in  our  Nation.  Despite  this  great 
population  growth,  not  one  valley  child 
has  lost  his  life  in  this  way  during  the 
lifetime  of  Operation  Deathtrap.  It  is 
my  sincere  prayer  and  trust  that  no 
valley  child  will  lose  his  life  in  such  a 
manner.  If  we  are  granted  this  good 
fortune,  it  will  be  in  large  measure  due 
to  the  unselfish  and  civic-minded  effort 
on  the  part  of  these  fine  men  who  are 
members  of  the  association. 

Operation  Deathtrap  was  conceived  by 
Will  Chappel.  San  Fernando  Valley  civic 
leader  and  a  public  relations  counsel, 
supported  by  Chief  of  Police  William  H. 
Parker  and  his  valley  command,  and  ac- 
tivated by  the  refuse  removal  operators. 
Working  as  a  team,  they  have  eflfected 
the  removal  of  close  to  1,000  of  these 
derelict  contraptions  from  garages,  back- 
yards, vacant  lots,  and  other  ungiiarded 
areas  used  by  small  children  as  play- 
grounds. 

Their  combined  effoi-ts  have  brought 
mirch  favorable  publicity  to  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  and  particularly  to  the  San 
Fernando  Valley.  But,  more  impKJrtant, 
I  commend  these  citizents  to  you  because 
of  the  safety  legislation  their  eflforts  have 
inspired  on  the  Federal,  State,  and  city 
levels  regulating  and  enforcing  Installa- 
tions of  safety  devices  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  refrigerators,  such  as  snap  locks 
which  can  be  opened  from  the  inside  of 
such  appliances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  deeply  and  con- 
scientiously that  such  a  dedicated  effort 
in  my  congressional  district  cannot  go 
unacclaimed  for  long,  and  I  respectfully 
submit  it  to  you  and  my  colleagues  in 
this  House  for  the  recognition  it  so  rich- 
ly deser\'es. 


May  17,  1965 
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Basic  Combat  Training 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  6.  1965 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
8  I  included  in  the  Record  a  report  on 
the  conditions  of  Army  basic  combat 
training.  This  is  a  relevant  issue  when 
we  speak  of  the  need  for  reforming  our 
military  draft  system,  to  make  it  more 
equitable  and  also  more  worthwhile  from 
a  military  point  of  view. 

I  asked  the  Department  of  the  Army 
for  its  comments  on  this  report.  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  basic  combat  train- 
ing, according  to  Lt.  Gen.  J.  L.  Richard- 
son. Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel, 
has    uncierf;oiie  i^ome   fundamental   im- 


provement. For  the  information  of 
Members,  I  include  General  Richardson's 
letter  to  me,  dated  May  14,  1965,  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  : 

Headquarters,  Department  of  the 
Army,  Office  of  thi  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  14.  1965. 
Hon.  Seymour  Halpehn, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Halpern  :  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
April  9,  1965,  letter  concerning  basic  combat 
training  conducted  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

In  September  1963.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  directed  the  then  Under  Secretary,  Mr. 
Stephen  Ailes,  to  undertake  a  broad  survey 
of  basic  combat  training  to  ascertain  what 
the  Army  basic  combat  training  currently 
contained,  what  changes  were  in  progress  or 
being  planned,  and  what  remained  to  be  done 
to  Improve  our  overall  basic  combat  training. 
As  a  result  of  this  siu-vey,  it  was  determined 
the  principal  criticism  of  the  program 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  It  had  too  low  a 
priority.  It  was  felt  the  Army  could  only 
gain  If  more  effort  was  devoted  to  recruit 
training,  to  6tafi9.ng  Army  training  centers 
with  the  right  niunber  and  kind  of  trainers, 
and  to  give  the  participants  in  the  program 
the  recognition  they  deserved. 

All  of  the  reconamendatlons  have  been  or 
.ore  in  the  process  of  being  implemented. 
The  majority  of  the  deficiencies  concerning 
basic  combat  training  noted  by  the  author  of 
the  report  were  likewise  noted  by  Mr.  Alles 
and  have  been  subsequently  or  are  in  the 
process  of  being  corrected. 

Department  of  the  Army  has  completed 
a  comprehensive  revision  of  the  Individual 
training  program.  It  not  only  revised  the 
curriculum,  but  also  a  clear  statement  of 
Objectives  and  goals  for  each  aspect  of  the 

program  was  established.  The  revised  pro- 
gram reduced  lecture  time,  and  substan- 
tially Increased  the  time  devoted  to  drills 
and  ceremonies,  physical  training,  marches 
and  bivouacs.  The  training  program  has 
been  restricted  to  the  fundamental  instruc- 
tion considered  necessary.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered desirable  or  necessary  to  lengthen 
basic  combat  training  but  it  Is  pointed  out 
that  normally  Army  recruits  do  go  on  to 
advanced  individual  training  or  to  school 
before  they  are  assigned  to  units.  Basic 
combat  training  accounts  for  about  half  of 
the  entire  recruit  training  time.  Non- 
essential training  and  activities  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  training  program. 

Initial  processing  reduces  the  requirement 
for  Interruptions  during  the  training  pe- 
riod. Medical  checks,  personal  processing, 
security  applications,  and  other  administra- 
tive checks  are  made  at  the  U.S.  Army  re- 
ception stations.  This  reduces  the  interrup- 
tions that  develop  during  the  training 
cycle.  Department  of  the  Army  has  au- 
thorized accelerated  advancement  to  the 
grade  of  private,  E-2,  of  up  to  20  percent  of 
the  personnel  who  successfully  complete 
basic  combat  training  with  a  new  Individual 
proficiency  test  being  used  as  a  guide  In 
selecting    the  deserving   graduates. 

Tlie  Army  has  also  taken  action  to  Im- 
prove the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  cadre  personnel  assigned  to  U.S.  Army 
training  centers.  Highly  qualified  non- 
commissioned officers  drawing  proficiency 
pay  (superior  performance)  are  being  se- 
lected for  assignment  to  train  new  recruits. 
The  objective  Is  to  establish  an  elite  group 
of  trainers  as  Army  drill  sergeants.  These 
sergeants  attend  a  5-week  formal  drill  ser- 
geant school  which  prepares  them  for  their 
training  duties. 

A  new  standard  organization  has  been  de- 
veloped for  the  basic  combat  training  ac- 
tivities. This  organization  authorizes  3 
noncommissioned  officer  trainers  with  each 
training      platoon      of      approximately      50 


trainees.  This  gives  a  ratio  of  17  tralneee 
to  1  drill  sergeant.  ThiB  Increase  In  cadr« 
personnel  has  Improved  the  overall  training 
and  places  more  experienced  trainers  with 
the  recruits.  All  facets  of  the  organization 
have  been  analyzed  to  insiire  that  the  best 
possible  structure  was  developed  to  handle 
the  mission. 

I  believe  that  the  Ai^ny's  basic  combat 
training  activities  have  been  enhanced  by 
recent  changes,  and  that  they  are  such  that 
we  can  be  proud  of  the  program.  Tour 
interest  In  this  matter  Is  greatly  appreci- 
ated. Please  let  me  know  any  time  I  can 
be  of  assistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  L.  Richardson, 
Lieutenant  General,  GS, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel. 


Compassion  Versus  Hardness  of  Heart 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


op 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

of   new   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17,  1965 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
the  Right  Reverend  William  F.  Creigh- 
ton: 

Compassion  Versus  H.ardness  of  Heart 
(Address  given  by  the  Right  Reverend  Wil- 
liam F.  Crelghton,  D.D.,  Episcopal  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  Washington,  at  the  an- 
nual American  Jewish  Committee  lunch- 
eon. May  17,  1965) 

I'm  going  to  speak  this  noon  about  com- 
passion versus  hardness  of  heart. 

Through  all  the  struggle  for  civil  rights 
and  for  human  freedom  a  great  variety  of 
principles  have  been  considered.  There  has 
been  the  consideration  of  what  Is  sometimes 
called  simple  justice,  but  which  always 
proves  to  be  not  very  simple  at  all.  It 
involves  us  in  the  weighing  of  law  against 
lawlessness,  but  also  in  the  weighing  of  high- 
er laws  against  lower  laws,  and  In  decisions 
that  must  ultimately  be  the  decisions  of  con- 
science. 

There  are  always  moral  considerations, 
the  conflict  between  good  and  evil.  There 
are  deeply  felt  religious  convictions.  There 
are  the  considerations  of  patriotism,  of  our 
national  purpose,  of  the  directions  in  which 
we  as  a  nation  should  go.  Always,  of  course, 
there  have  been  political  considerations,  and 
economic  considerations.  What  will  the  ul- 
timate conclusion  be,  or  what  will  it  cost, 
if  I  take  this  position  or  that. 

But  beneath  them  all  and  controlling 
them  all  there  Is  the  conflict  between  com- 
passion and  hardness  of  heart. 

It's  a  commentary  upon  the  sickness  of 
oiu-  times  that  a  compassionate  man  is  so 
often  held  up  as  an  object  of  scorn.  Acts  of 
compassion,  compassion  for  neglected  people 
who  have  been  deprived  of  their  rights,  have 
sometimes  been  ridiculed  and  sometimes 
have  been  given  evil  names.  One  very  prom- 
inent American  not  many  months  ago  de- 
scribed men  of  compassion  as  bleeding 
hearts,  a  phrase  obviously  Intended  as  an 
expression  of  obliquity  and  insult.  Apart 
from  being,  from  a  Christian  point  of  view, 
somewhat  blasphemous,  this  description, 
which  was  all  the  more  expressive  because 
it  came  out  spontaneously  in  an  interview, 
is  all  too  typical.  Anyone  whose  heart  bleeds 
for  those  less  fortunate  than  himself  is  to 
be  scorned  as  sorft,  or  unsound,  or  dangerous. 

I  would  wish  rather  to  go  on  record  as 


saying  that  the  only  chance  we  have  of 
providing  equal  Justice  few  all  of  our  cit- 
izens, of  solving  our  social  problems  or  our 
racial  problems,  problems  of  poverty,  or  un- 
equal opportunity  In  employment  and  hous- 
ing said  education,  lies  with  those  whose 
hearts  do  bleed  for  every  human  suffering, 
at  every  human  need,  at  every  injustice 
suffered  by  a  human  person.  We're  not  going 
to  be  the  Nation  or  the  people  we  are  capable 
of  being  until  the  men  whose  hearts  bleed 
outnumber  yiose  whose  hearts  are  hard. 

Senator  Byro,  whose  position  has  such  in- 
fluence over  our  destinies  in  this  city,  was 
quoted  recently  as  saying  something  that 
appeared  to  equate  poverty  with  crime.  Ac- 
cording to  the  newspapers  he  said  that  poor 
people  dislike  being  investigated  Jiist  as 
criminals  do.  If  this  is  really  what  he  said 
this  defines  the  Issue  with  regard  to  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  crime,  and  of  all 
human  suffering  and  need.  It  is  the  issue 
between  com{>assion  and  hardness  of  heart. 
It's  a  crime  to  be  poor,  and  poverty  and 
crime  and  all  human  need  and  lostness  and 
incapacity  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  out  of 
sympathy  for  the  persons  involved.  They 
are  to  be  dealt  with  always  objectively,  to 
be  Investigated  and  dealt  with  only  If  there 
is  no  possible  way  to  avoid  it.  This  is  as  cruel 
and  as  lacking  in  compassion  as  it  would  be 
to  tell  a  man  suffering  from  arthritis  that  all 
he  has  to  do  to  be  completely  well  is  to  go 
out  in  the  garden  and  turn  cart  wheels.  If 
Senator  Byrd's  heart,  or  the  hearts  of  men  of 
whom  he  is  typical,  ever  bleed  even  a  little 
bit  for  children  who  are  neglected  and  hungry 
and  educationally  and  cultiu^ly  disadvan- 
taged, or  for  mothers  who  cannot  find  the 
counsel  they  seek  in  a  fat,  selfish  and  haiti- 
hearted  society,  or  for  fathers  who  leave 
their  families  rather  than  deprive  them  by 
their  presence,  then  we  should  begin  to  have 
a  decent  city. 

All  sorts  of  angry  motives  have  been 
ascribed  to  those  of  us  who  went  to  Selma  to 
help  out  our  Negro  brothers  who  have  been 
unable  to  vote  or  to  live  full  lives  of  creative 
work  or  of  social  cultural  opportunity.  This 
Is  not  a  matter  of  pride  or  of  self -eatisf ac- 
tion. It's  no  pleasiire  to  have  a  bleeding 
heart,  it  hurts  a  great  deal  more  than  it  does 
to  have  a  hard  heart.  To  be  In  a  place  like 
Selma,  In  our  Nation,  In  the  20th  century, 
and  to  see  kind,  good,  warmhearted  Negro 
families  constricted  In  a  ghetto,  an  area 
In  which  the  paved  streets  end,  surrounded 
by  troc^jers  with  cars  parked  bumper-to- 
bumper,  with  clubs  and  tear  gas,  allowing  no 
more  than  three  people  out  at  a  time,  to  see 
all  this  ]Mst  because  men  like  ua  wish  to  be 
free,  makes  one's  heart  bleed,  bleed  until  one 
can  feel  the  blood  running  down  inside. 
What  kind  of  a  man  is  it.  who  after  having 
merely  looked  at  the  television  pictures  of  a 
bridge  at  Selma  would  not  feel  his  heart 
bleed? 

There  are  considerations  of  human  justice. 
The  ultimate  Issues,  many  of  them  will  be 
settled  In  the  courts.  Let's  remember  again, 
however,  that  justice  is  determined  and  In- 
terpreted and  enforced  by  human  persons 
with  regard  to  human  persons.  And  let's  re- 
member that  there  are  varieties  of  laws.  The 
fighters  for  freedom  this  last  year  have  stood 
clearly  on  the  principle  of  nonviolence 
against  endless  provocation.  And  over  and 
over  again  In  bombings,  in  beating,  in  mur- 
ders, in  incitements  the  hard  of  heart  have 
relied  on  violence.  And  all  too  often  In  do- 
ing this  they  have  claimed  the  support  of 
law.  Most  recently  we  have  seen  the  ugly 
^ectade  of  incitement  and  vicious  racism 
expressed  by  a  Judge  and  a  lawyer  in  a 
courtroom  in  Alabama  in  the  case  of  the 
Klan  member  on  trial  fcM-  the  murder  of  Mrs. 
Lluzzo. 

There  are  all  kinds  ot  laws  and  there  are 
degrees  of  Justice.  TTiere  always  remain  the 
difficult  questions  of  conscience  with  regard 
to  civil  disobedience.    And  this  Is  an  ares  in 
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which  I  personally  should  be  fearful  to  have 
any  but  a  man  of  compassion  trespess.  It 
Is  no  area  Into  which  a  hardhearted  man 
or  a  man  of  violence  is  safe. 

What  do  you  do  If  you  are  driving  al<Mig 
a  highway  and  come  to  a  lake  and  hear  from 
the  lake  screams  for  help  and  see  a  (dilld 
drifting  away  from  a  capsized  boat?  You 
rush  to  the  lake,  throwing,  off  your  coat,  and 
prepare  to  dive  in  and  swim  out  to  rescue 
the  child.  But  then  you  see  a  sign  at  the 
edge  of  the  water  signed  by  the  sheriff,  and 
the  sign  says,  "Swimming  in  this  lake  is 
prohibited." 

Do  you  put  on  your  coat  and  go  back  to 
the  car?  Or  do  you  see  above  the  sheriff's 
sign  a  much,  much  larger  sign  that  says, 
"Thou  shaJt  love  they  neighbor  as  thyself" 
CM*  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  It  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
It  unto  me"? 

Tes.  there  are  all  sorts  of  laws  and  all 
sorts  of  ways  to  interpret  them,  and  Ood 
grant  that  the  day  may  come  when  all  the 
signs  will  be  put,  and  all  the  interpretation 
of  the  signs,  will  be  done  by  men  of  oom- 
passion.  by  men  whose  hearts  bleed  those 
whose  need  is  great.  Only  then  will  the  very 
difficult  problem  of  civil  disobedience  be  con- 
cluded. So  long  as  hardness  of  heart  and 
compassion  remain  in  conflict  the  problems 
of  conscience  are  going  to  continue. 

We  people  who  liave  been  involved  in  the 
struggle  for  human  freedom  and  cr  civil 
rights  can  take  no  pride  in  it,  and  certainly 
no  one  who  went  to  Selma  is  a  hero.  The 
real  heroes  are  the  Negroes  who  at  such  cost 
have  in  city  after  city  sought  to  become  full 
responsible  members  of  a  free  society. 

There  Is  the  question  of  Justice,  of  the  con- 
flict between  higher  law  and  lesser  law. 
There  is  even  more  deeply  the  moral  con- 
flict between  good  and  evil.  Who  dares  to  say. 
and  on  what  principles  of  morality,  that  It  is 
a  good  or  a  rlghteoiis  thing  to  say  to  a  man 
that  because  of  his  skin  color  he  cannot  vote. 
or  that  he  cannot  live  In  a  decent  house,  or 
that  he  cannot  travel  through  our  land,  eat- 
ing and  sleeping  decently  In  the  acconunoda- 
tions  that  are  provided  for  travelers,  that  he 
cannot  have  a  good  education  or  the  advan- 
tages that  other  enjoy.  Who  dares  to  say 
that  this  is  morally  good? 

It  is  an  evil  thing  from  the  point  of  view 
of  every  moral  consideration,  and  most  cer- 
tainly from  the  point  of  view  of  oiu-  whole 
religious  tradition.  The  moral  Issues  are 
quite  clear  cut,  and  on  one  side  stand  men 
of  compassion  and  on  the  other  stands  hard- 
ness of  heart.  If  this  sounds  smug  or  proud. 
I  certainly  don't  mean  it  that  way.  Could 
anyone  see  American  citizens  seeking  day 
after  day  the  right  to  register  to  vote,  and 
being  turned  away  by  dishonest  means,  call- 
ing names  so  that  they  could  not  be  heard, 
requiring  tests  that  college  professors  might 
fall,  and  say  that  this  is  morally  good?  Or 
can  any  decent  person  fall  to  feel  his  heart 
bleed  because  of  this?  Could  anyone  have 
seen  the  Negro  people  of  Selma  Jammed  by 
the  troopers  into  a  concentrated  area,  gather- 
ing in  the  Brown's  Chapel  Chxarch.  singing 
freedom  songs  and  hymns,  praying  In  memory 
of  Jim  Reeb  who  was  beaten  to  death  only 
because  he  cared,  and  then  say  that  there  is 
no  moral  Issue  here? 

Let's  not  be  proud  because  we  affirm  the 
good  against  the  evil,  because  we  are  on  the 
side  of  moral  decency.  We  had  better  admit, 
all  of  us,  that  we  have  not  been  very  strongly 
on  the  side  of  morality.  In  the  civil  rights 
issue  most  of  us  are  Johnny-come-latelies, 
who  have  only  recently  waked  up,  and  we 
haven't  done  much.  Making  a  trip  to  Selma. 
or  marching  In  a  parade  may  be  a  good  ges- 
ture, but  it  doesn't  prove  much. 

We  had  better  be  satisfied  to  say  that  no 
matter  where  we  stand  we  do  know  that 
until  the  moral  conscience  of  our  people  de- 
velops a  great  deal  more  and  becomes  over- 
whelming, and  until  many  more  hearts  bleed 


than  are  bleeding  today,  the  forces  of  evil 
are  going  to  continue  free  to  bomb  churches, 
to  send  out  miirder  squads  to  shoot  women, 
to  refuse  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  equal 
employment,  to  equal  housing,  to  equal  edu- 
cation, to  a  full  life.  ThU  is  a  moral  Issue, 
and  none  of  us  has  been  very  moral  about  It. 
We've  been  all  too  willing  to  condone  and 
excuse  evil. 

And  then  it  is  a  deeply  religious  and  a 
theological  Issue.  For  us  It  la  not  possible 
to  say  thart  the  question  of  human  freedom 
Is  essentially  a  political  question,  or  an  eco- 
nomic one,  or  a  legal  one;  and  that  politics 
and  economics  and  law  are  not  the  concerns 
of  religion.  It's  Impossible  to  say  this,  be- 
cause if  religion  has  any  meaning  at  all  It 
has  meaning  in  the  lives  of  people,  all  people 
and  in  every  aspect  of  their  lives.  We  be- 
lieve very  sincerely  In  the  leparatlon  of 
church  and  state,  but  we  don't  believe  at  all 
in  the  separation  of  religion  Mid  life.  And 
in  the  civil  rights  struggle  lives  are  at  stake, 
the  lives  of  persons  whom  God  loves,  and 
whom  He  has  commanded  us  to  love.  It  is 
out  of  our  sense  of  the  Judgment  of  God  and 
the  love  of  God  that  our  compassion  grows. 
Our  hearts  might  bleed  as  pfure  humani- 
tarians or  as  decent  people,  but  because  we 
are  religious  people  our  concern  is  greater 
than  that  of  others,  and  no  one  should  be 
surprised  that  religious  people,  religious 
groups,  and  religious  leaders  have  taken  a 
position  of  leadership  in  the  fight  for  free- 
dom. 

Finally  I  would  come  back  home.  I've  had 
my  share  of  bate  letters  this  winter,  stacks  of 
them,  many  of  them  anonymous  and  some 
too  vicious  and  profane  to  be  answered. 
Many  others  have  been  from  sincerely 
troubled  people  who  have  wondered  why  all 
this  can't  Just  go  away  so  that  no  one  need 
be  disturbed  and  no  hearts  need  bleed.  To 
be  faced  with  a  choice  between  compassion 
and  hardness  of  heart  is  terribly  difficult  for 
many  of  our  fellows  who  have  never  really 
chosen  before  or  taken  a  stand,  and  who 
are  embarrassed  that  others  have.  Those 
letters  I've  tried  to  answer  courteously  and 
with  sympathy  and  in  return  I've  often  had 
co\irteous   and   imderstanding   replies. 

A  very  common  refrain  in  the  letters  is  the 
question,  "Why  don't  you  do  something 
about  Washington  where  poverty  Is  a  na- 
tional disgrace  and  where  crime  abovmds? 
Why  should  people  like  you  go  off  to  Selma 
when  your  own  city  is  a  mes«?" 

And  I've  answered  in  two  ways.  First  by 
saying  that  it  has  been  the  very  people  who 
have  been  most  concerned  here  and  who  are 
working  hardest  to  make  our  city  a  better 
place  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  fight 
for  social  Justice  everywhere.  It's  the  very 
people  I  have  known  here  who  have  been 
fighting  for  a  decent  welfare  program,  for 
better  education  and  better  schools,  for  Job 
opportunities  and  housing  opportunities  for 
Negroes  and  for  all  disadvantaged  people, 
who  went  to  Selma  and  who  have  felt  their 
hearts  bleeding  for  the  poor  and  the  hurt 
and  the  needy  everywhere.  These  are  the 
concerned  people  we  find  engaged  in  every 
sort  of  effort  for  human  betterment. 

And  then  I  have  said  that  far  from  resent- 
ing pec^le  elsewhere  being  concerned  about 
our  needs  here,  that  I  would  do  everything 
in  the  world  to  encourage  such  concern, 
honest  concern  that  does  not  exaggerate  our 
social  problems,  but  which  does  care  for  the 
capital  city  of  our  Nation.  We're  depend- 
ent upon  Congress  and  upon  congressional 
committees  and  what  happens  here  depends 
upon  how  much  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  all  of  our  States  care  what  hap- 
pens here.  If  people  such  as  some  of  those 
who  have  written  me,  unhappy  because  my 
heart  bleeds  for  Alabama,  would  only  bleed 
a  little  bit  for  our  people  here  who  still  live 
in  slums,  who  go  to  school  in  basements,  who 
go  hungry  in  the  streets  and  fall  so  easily 
into  crime  because  they  do,  then  the  light 
would  begin  to  grow.     If  they  would  bring 


pressure  on  their  Representatives  in  Wash- 
ington, not  to  investigate  poverty  but  to  seek 
to  end  it,  not  to  build  aquarlxims  and  plant 
fiowers  while  children  go  hungry,  or  not 
until  they  are  fed,  than  we  would  be  grate- 
ful indeed. 

In  the  meantime  I  agree  completely  that 
we  cannot  go  off  to  Selma  or  somewhere 
else  to  witness  to  ovur  conscientious  concerns, 
and  do  nothing  about  our  needs  here.  It's 
all  too  easy  to  leave  our  comparative  com- 
fort here  and  go  to  Selma,  through  the  police 
lines  into  the  ghetto,  to  march  thankfully 
to  Dallas  County  courthouse  and  place  a 
wreath  in  memory  of  James  Reebs,  and  then 
fly  back  here  to  watch  it  all  on  TV.  It's  also 
too  easy  to  live  here  in  a  comfortable  neigh- 
borhood. 

Even  this,  however,  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It's  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
when  we  begin  to  know  compassion,  when  we 
find  that  we  can  no  longer  put  this  out  of 
our  mind,  when  oiu-  consciences  will  not  let 
us  rest,  when  we  discover  that  we  can  no 
longer  be  comfortable  while  others  are  in 
distress,  when  we  begin  to  see  poverty  not 
as  a  crime  committed  by  anyone  other  than 
oiu-selves  who  have  permitted  the  social  sit- 
uations that  breed  it;  when  we  can  see  that 
the  school  dropouts  have  dropped  out  be- 
cause they  know  we'll  never  give  them  a 
break,  so  what's  the  use;  when  we  see  a 
mother  wandering  the  streets  seeking  help 
for  her  children  and  dying  in  the  process  of 
rejection,  as  a  woman  rejected  by  ub.  When 
we  begin  to  feel  this  and  feel  ovu-  hearts 
bleeding  because  of  all  of  tills,  then  oiu-  very 
discomfort  may  be  the  first  step  toward 
healing. 

One  can  only  wish  that  people  like  the 
mayor  of  Selma  when  they  come  to  the  capl- 
tal  of  OIU-  Nation,  Instead  of  seeking  whatever 
they  seek  in  the  early  hour  of  the  morning, 
would  find  compassion  In  their  hearts.  One 
can  only  wish  and  pray  that  men  in  positions 
of  responsibility  Instead  of  making  fun  of 
bleeding  hearts,  could  find  their  own  hearts 
bleeding  just  a  little  bit;  one  can  only  hope 
and  pray  that  people  everywhere  may  Jom  in 
the  battle  with  hardness  of  heart  until  we 
become  a  decent  people  who  may  not  even 
see  the  sign  that  says  no  swimming,  if  they 
see  someone  struggling  for  life  who  cries  for 
their  help. 

At  the  very  end  I'll  add  a  note  of  reallv 
heartfelt  optimism.  The  forces  of  compas- 
sion are  growing  and  higher  laws  are  winning 
over  lower  laws,  goodness  is  winning  over 
evil,  morality  is  stronger  than  immorality. 
We  can  be  thankful,  very  thankful,  that  we 
have  a  President  who  is  a  sincerely  compas- 
sionate man,  who  does  care,  and  who  is  also 
courageous  and  wise.  We  can  be  thankful 
that  a  voting  rights  bUl  is  surely  going  to 
pass,  that  forces  of  decency  are  emerging  all 
over,  in  the  business  community  of  Alabama. 
In  a  coalition  of  conscience  here  in  Washing- 
ton, in  a  strong  stand  by  decent  men  in  Con- 
gress, in  the  leadership  of  our  religious  com- 
munities. Much  good  has  come  of  Selma. 
much  good.  Even  Governor  Wallace  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  recently  in  Selma  that 
the  day  will  come  when  Negroes  will  be  free 
and  will  have  a  part  in  government.  Of 
course  they  will,  and  this  is  no  surprise  to 
anyone  but  to  Governor  Wallace  and  his  kind. 
A  better  day  is  coming;  but  it  is  coming  only 
because  compassion  is  stronger  than  hardness 
of  heart. 

More  people  will  be  beaten,  surely,  more 
churches  will  be  bombed,  more  children  will 
grow  up  without  a  fair  chance  in  life,  and 
people  like  us  will  get  thousands  more  letters 
filled  with  hatred,  before  the  struggle  Is  over. 
But  it  will  be  over,  in  the  Grace  of  God,  and 
we  should  not  be  at  all  proud  to  have  some 
part  in  it.  We  should  be  thankful  that  we've 
had  an  opportunity  to  add  our  lives  to  those 
of  others  who  care  deeply,  and  who  know 
what  it  is  to  feel  their  hearts  bleeding  within 
them. 
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HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF   NEW    J1SSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1965 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  appeared  recently  in  the  Co- 
lumbia University  Forum  an  article  by 
Joseph  Proomkin  entitled  "The  Poor 
Pi-ogram."  I  am  asking  permission  to 
nave  it  Included  in  the  Record  because  of 
its  general  interest.   The  article  follows: 

The  Poor  Program 
(By  Joseph  Proomkin) 
The  United  States  has  declared  war  against 
poverty.  Unfortunately,  the  weapons  chosen 
may  not  be  suited  to  the  task;  what  Is  more. 
It  is  not  at  all  clear  Just  who  or  what  the 
enemy  is.  In  "Le  Diable  et  le  Bon  Dleu," 
Jean-Paul  Sartre  wrote  flippantly  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  poor:  those  tnat  are  poor 
together,  who  accept  their  poverty,  and  those 
that  are  poor  alone,  who  are  frustrated  be- 
cause they  are  not  rich.  The  war  on  poverty 
mirrors  this  confusion :  some  of  its  programs 
may  help  the  poor  to  stick  together;  others 
seem  designed  to  create  frustrated  rich  peo- 
ple. 

Most  of  us  feel  instinctively  that  poverty 
in  the  midst  of  abundance  is  wrong;  yet  we 
p.re  not  agreed  on  what  to  do  about  poverty. 
President  Johnson  has  called  for  Its  elimi- 
nation. Other  voices  have  been  raised  In 
.support  of  a  more  modest  aim:  to  enable 
the  poor — especially  the  children  of  the 
l^oor — to  benefit  more  fully  from  the  oppor- 
tunities of  American  society. 

The  rhetoric  of  poverty  is  complicated  in 
the  first  place  by  the  difBculty  of  defining  the 
poor.  When  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  saw 
two-fiftlis  of  the  Nation  badly  housed,  badly 
clothed,  and  badly  fed,  he  excluded  as  too 
well  off  many  families  that  would  be  con- 
sidered poor  today. 

Currently,  an  annual  income  of  about 
$3,000  is  commonly  accepted  as  the  dividing 
line  that  defines  roughly  9  million  out  of  45 
million  American  families  as  poor.  Finer 
distinctions — between  the  really  poor  and 
those  living  in  the  twilight  of  deprivation — 
are  rarely  made.  Tet  there  are  2  million 
!  amines  with  Incomes  under  $1,000,  most  of 
which  are  or  should  be  on  welfare;  nearly 
3  million  families  with  incomes  between 
Sl.OOO  and  $2,000  that  suffer  only  slightly 
'.ess  deprivation;  and  4  million  families  with 
incomes  i>etween  $2,000  and  $3,000  that 
Jiover  on  the  borderline. 

Two  other  ways  of  defining  poverty  may 
give  a  truer  plctmre  of  who  the  poor  are.  The 
majority  of  poor  families  fall  into  one  or 
more  of  three  following  categories :  They  are 
elderly,  they  are  members  of  broken  families, 
or  they  are  unemployed.  One-third  of  the 
heads  of  poor  families  &i€  65  years  of  age  or 
older;  one-third  are  headed  by  a  female  be- 
cause the  father  is  absent;  one-fourth  have 
no  wage  earners,  and  roughly  one-half  are 
unemployed. 

Poverty  is  more  prevalent  in  rural  areas 
than  it  is  in  cities.  One-fourth  of  all  fam- 
ilies in  nonurban  areas  have  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000  per  year.  The  poor  range  from 
13  percent  of  the  total  population  In  cities 
of  over  1  million  Inhabitants  to  nearly  20 
percent  In  our  small  towns.  One  out  of  five 
poor  families  is  Negro.  Since  Negroes  have 
more  children  than  the  average,  roughly  25 
percent  of  young  children  today  grow  up  in 
poor  homes. 
As  Michael  Harrington  has  described  It  In 
The  Other  America,"  American  poverty  is 


not  the  condition  at  BttOTKtioo,  but  a  state 
of  deprlvatlosi  or  anotny.  For  the  majority 
of  the  poor  there  18  no  relief  in  sight  from 
a  tedious  life  that  denies  them  a  taste  of  tha 
fabled  American  standard  of  living.  7ur- 
thennore,  the  condition  of  poverty  Itself  dulls 
the  ambition  to  rise  above  it,  and  robs  the 
children  of  the  poor  of  avenues  of  escape. 
The  poor  voices  that  frustration  by  behavior 
that  is  antisocial  by  middle-class  standards. 
The  beer  can  thrown  from  the  window,  and 
the  garbage  bag  emptied  into  the  tenement 
ootirtyard,  represent  the  voiceless  protest  of 
the  dispossessed,  according  to  Charles  Sll- 
berman. 

By  far  the  most  radical  goal  of  a  war  on 
poverty  is  the  one  most  often  professed. 
But  elinUnating  poverty  would  require  an 
enormoxis  change  in  American  social  struc- 
ture: the  dramatic  reduction  of  inequality 
between  the  poor  and  the  v&y  rich.  It  is 
foolhardy  to  hope  that  this  can  happen 
merely  by  talking  about  it,  as  this  admin- 
istration has  done.  The  pattern  of  income 
distribution  in  this  country  has  not  changed 
much  in  the  past  20  years.  And  although  the 
United  States,  with  Sweden  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  has  one  of  the  most  egalitarian 
income-distribution  patterns  in  the  world 
today,  disparities  between  income  groups  are 
nevertheless  quite  wide.  The  bottom  fifth 
of  our  population  receives  5  percent  of  the 
income;  the  top  fifth  roughly  42  percent:  in 
other  words,  the  average  person  at  the  top 
of  the  social  ladder  receives  eight  times  as 
much  income  as  the  average  person  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  this  Inequality  that  proJ-arei= 
two  Americas. 

The  more  obvious  egalitarian  policies  have 
had  little  appeal.  The  elimination  of  in- 
come taxes  for  the  poor  (some  persons  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year  must  still 
pay  income  tax),  higher  taxes  for  the  rich, 
ceilings  on  professional  wages,  prohibitions 
of  stock  options,  and  heavy  taxes  on  profits 
traditionally  encounter  strong  opposition. 
High  rewards  for  success  are  very  much  a 
part  of  the  American  dream.  Still,  if  we 
wanted  to,  we  could  probably  pass  legisla- 
tion that  would  tend  to  reduce  Inequality  In 
other  ways.  An  Increase  in  social  security 
payments,  for  instance,  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  raising  the  Incomes  of  families  head- 
ed by  persons  over  65  years  of  age — one- third 
of  the  total.  Or  we  might  alter  existing 
farm  support  programs  to  favor  the  rural 
poor.  The  farm  program  now  In  effect  costs 
nearly  $4  billion  a  year,  roughly  five  times 
the  sum  allocated  for  the  war  against  pov- 
erty. Tet  it  has  been  estimated  that  80 
percent  of  this  sum  is  pocketed  by  the  20 
percent  of  farmers  who  earn  over  $10,000 
a  year. 

If  our  aim  Is  to  abolish  poverty,  we  must 
design  programs  that  go  to  the  heart  of 
American  social  problems,  that  encompass 
not  Just  the  poor,  but  also  the  rich;  If 
the  rich  get  to  be  poorer,  possibly  the  poor 
will  feel  richer.  By  contrast,  programs  de- 
signed merely  to  relieve  the  poor  must  be 
measured  with  a  different  yardstick:  how 
much  they  help  the  poor  to  help  themselves. 
Legislation  to  help  the  j>oor  is  much  more 
likely  to  address  itself  to  this  latter  prob- 
lem. 

Alas,  the  Poverty  Act — the  popular  name 
for  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 — 
does  poorly  by  any  standard  of  evaluation. 
Despite  the  brave  new  words.  It  breaks  no 
new  ground,  leaning  heavily  upon  old  pallia- 
tives which  have  done  little  to  alleviate  pov- 
erty in  the  past.  Although  the  act  is  de- 
signed to  "make  taxpayers  out  of  relief  re- 
cipients," its  major  program — work-training 
and  work-study — supplement  existing  wel- 
fare approaches  that  have  failed  to  solve 
basic  problems.  Only  the  community-action 
program.  If  properly  directed,  could  conceiv- 
ably oi>en  new  avenues  of  progress  to  the 
poor. 


Indeed  many  of  the  measures  are  not  as 
good  as  existing  Tprogmns.    For  instance,  the 
Job  Corps  residential  camps,  which  derive 
their  inspiration  from  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps  at  the   1930's,  are  similar  to 
facilltiee  provided  for  dropouts  from  slum 
schools  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
The  major  difference  is  that  in  most  cases 
the  Job  Corps  proposes  to  take  slum  resi- 
dents to  wide-open  spaces  and  put  them  to 
work  building  play  areas  for  people  who  can 
afford  vacations.      After  a  hard  day's  work, 
the  youths  will  be  given  remedial  courses. 
The  program  is  supposed  to  impart  to  the 
trainees  good  work  habits,  vocational  train- 
ing, and  basic  education.     No  one  can  quarrel 
with  these   noble   objectives.     Tet   It   seems 
hardly    likely    that    they    will    be    realized. 
Work  conditions  in  the  wilderness  are  differ- 
ent from  those  In  urban  areas,  where  the 
occupations    that    promise   employment   for 
the  undereducated  are  mostly  In  the  service 
trades.    Currently,  only  one  urban  Job  Corps 
camp  in  KUmer,  N.J.,  has  been  started  to 
train    repairmen,    mechanics,  and    kitchen 
and  stockroom  helpers.     The  skills  required 
in  such  jobs  are  minimal,  but  the  employees 
must  be  punctual,  reliable,  and  able  to  work 
with  a  minimum  of  supervision.    The  work- 
team  approach  of  the  Job  Corps  is  unlikely 
lo  foster  these  habits. 

In  the  congressional  hearings  on  the  act. 
considerable  stress  was  placed  on  the  oppor- 
tunity of  trainees  to  acquire  such  skills  as 
carpentry   and   plumbing  In  the   course  of 
building  tourist  cabins.    Even  if  the  camp 
jobs  are  carefully  rotated,  at  the  expense  of 
efficiency,  most  graduates  of  the  Job  Corps 
will    have    difficulty    finding    work    in    their 
newly  acquired  specialties  unless  their  train- 
ing  Is  integrated  with  the  apprenticeship 
programs  of  craft  unions.     The  low  rate  of 
trainee  pay  and  the  probable  predominance 
of  Negroes  in  this  program  are  not  likely  to 
gain  the  support  of  union  locals.    Unions  in 
Massachusetts  have  already  protested  against 
Opportunity  Act  programs  on  these  grounds. 
It  would  be  cruel  Indeed  to  use  the  poor  to 
do  work  for  which  we  do  not  want  to  pay 
a    going    wage.      Tet    there    Is    real    danger 
that  the  work-training  program  may  support 
precisely  this  thrifty  Victorian  attitude.    For 
Instance,  the  Park  Association  of  New  Tork 
recently  urged  that  poverty  funds  be  allo- 
cated   to    rehabilitate    city    pcirks.     "Several 
thousand   youths  who  are  unemployed  and 
out  of  school  would  be  given  work.    Not  only 
would  they  be  gainfully  employed,  but  they 
would  also  be  kept  off  the  streets  and  out 
of    trouble,"    said    Whitney    Seymour.    Jr.i 
president  of  the  Park  Association.     Such  a    . 
proposal  might  improve  parks,  but  not  the 
lot  of  the  youths,  who  would  still  be  at  loose  . 
ends  after  It  ended  and  no  better  prepared 
for  the  Job  market  than  before  they  started. 
Much  of   the  wwk-study  portion  of  the 
act  is  designed  to  help  the  deserving  poor,  to 
use  Shaw's  Idiom — untroubled,  churchgolng 
youths  who  may  be  prevented  from  continu- 
ing   their    education    by    a   lack   of   funds. 
Again  the  objective  is  as  laudable  as  the  legis- 
lative  provisions   to   accomplish   it  are   un- 
imaginative and  heavyhanded.     High  school 
students  will  be  given  the  opportunity   to 
work    for    nonprofit    organizations,    so    that 
they   may   contribute   to   their  families    fi- 
nances.    (The  cost  of  this  program  to  the 
taxpayer  is  zero  in  the  case  of  high  school 
students  whose  families  are  on  relief:    their 
earnings  will  be  deducted  frcHn   the  relief 
check.)     College  students  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  supplement  their  budgets  by 
working  15  hours  a  week  at  annual  salaries 
of  $500  for  undergraduates  and  $1,000  iar 
graduate  students.     This   will   help  college 
students  who  do  not  come  frcnn  hard  ctH-e 
poor  families,  but  for  the  ambitious  sons  of 
the  truly  poor  $600  to  $1,000  is  not  enough. 
Perhaps  a  special  fiind  is  needed  to  subsidize 
the  talented  members  of  deprived  families 
who  cannot  qtiallfy  (or  a  scholarship,  to  give 
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tbem  the  $2,500  to  »3,000  It  takes  to  attend 
college  without  working  and  in  t->i<»  way 
overcome  the  handicaps  of  the  Inadequate 
preparation  they  received  in  slum  schools. 

With  some  luck,  the  poor  can  be  helped  by 
the  community-action  programs,  but  only  if 
these  programs  are  properly  run — that  is,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  moimting  evidence  that  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  poverty  program  do  not  un- 
derstand the  mentality  or  the  problems  of 
the  poor  well  enough.  Saul  Allnsky.  a  com- 
munity organizer  in  Chicago  best  known  for 
his  work  In  the  nelgbborbood  around  the 
stockyards,  believes  that  the  poor  can  be 
brought  out  of  their  somnolence  only  by 
alerting  them  to  specific  grievances:  short- 
weights  in  stores,  overcharging,  the  wrong- 
doings of  slum  landlords.  Mr.  Alinsky's 
tactics  are  direct  and  do  not  allow  time  for 
the  slow  processes  of  courtroom  justice,  po- 
litical pressure,  and  similar  socially  accept- 
able methods  prescribed  by  social  workers. 
Even  though  direct  action  has  proved  elTec- 
tlve,  BdT.  Alinsky's  tactics  are  strongly  re- 
sented by  the  establishment. 

When  Mobilization  for  Youth  encouraged 
such  activity  in  an  attempt  to  bring  a  com- 
munity In  New  York's  lower  East  Side  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  life,  it  ran  into 
trouble  with  Its  government  sponsors.  A 
committee  of  mothers  who  demanded  that 
a  public  school  supply  their  children  with 
textbooks  In  good  condition  was  said  to  be 
harassing  the  city  administration.  Rent 
strikes  aimed  at  forcing  landlords  to  remove 
violations  from  buildings  were  dubbed 
rabble-rousing.  Selective  boycotts  of  neigh- 
borhood businesses  to  compel  the  hiring  of 
neighborhood  residents  prompted  complaints 
about  unfair  pressure.  The  agency  was  fiir- 
ther  undermined  by  charges  that  some  of  Its 
personnel  had  radical  backgrounds.  Yet  if 
a  lethargic  community  Is  to  be  organized, 
former  union  organizers  and  radicals  would 
seem  best  qualified  for  the  Job. 

Since  the  Administrator  of  the  Opportunity 
Act  can  only  provide  support  for  programs 
orglnated  locally,  the  success  of  community- 
action  programs  will  depend  upon  the  will- 
ingness of  State  and  dty  governments  to  re- 
qvieet  funds  for  organizers  who  could  help 
the  poor  demand  their  share  of  local  services. 
In  New  York  City  this  could  meen  more  sani- 
tation service  to  the  poorer  neighborhoods 
and  consequently  less  garbage  removal  from 
richer  ones.  In  California,  support  of  rural 
farm  laborers  may  reduce  State  aid  to  urban 
schools.  In  Chicago,  property  tax  rates  may 
have  to  increased  to  make  siu-e  that  Negro 
schools  are  brought  to  the  level  of  white 
schools.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  a  municipal 
or  State  government  will  demand  Federal 
fxinds  to  finance  what  it  sees  as  relselllon  by 
Its  constituents.  Hence  efifective  community- 
action  programs  will  probably  not  get  off  the 
ground. 

It  is  heartless  to  disparage  a  program  de- 
signed to  help  the  poor  unless  better  alter- 
natives are  available.  In  Its  present  form, 
the  bold,  the  new.  and  the  different  are  not 
encoixraged  by  the  Opportunity  Act.  Yet  the 
act  could  be  reoriented  to  Include  more  fruit- 
ful programs  to  combat  poverty  and  alle- 
viate the  conditions  of  the  poor.  We  shoxild 
not  spend  money  indiscriminately,  and  prob- 
ably not  along  traditional  lines.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Investment  of  poverty  funds  would 
be  particularly  promising  in  three  areas:  re- 
search, counseling,  and  education. 

Under  the  work-training  program,  for  ex- 
ample, funds  could  be  redirected  to  research 
that  would  modernize  the  methods  of  match- 
ing applicants  and  Jobs  in  public  employment 
offices.  Experiments  in  California  have  indi- 
cated that  computers  and  the  use  of  ad- 
vanced information-retrieval  techniques  can 
both  Improve  and  speed  up  this  imxiess.  An- 
other experimental  project  in  New  Jersey  has 
shown  that  intenfiiv©  counseling  of  discour- 
aged and  undereducated  worko?  can  result 
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In  job  placement  at  least  aa  effectively  as 
retraining  them  in  skills  for  Jobs  that  may 
never  materialize. 

More  money  should  be  spent  to  Investigate 
ways  of  modernizing  administrative  prac- 
tices. As  things  stand,  social  work  is  too 
often  supplanted  by  paperwork.  It  should 
be  possible,  if  the  funds  were  made  available, 
to  mechanize  a  great  deal  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  weLfaxe,  and  by  reducing  the  time 
spent  filling  out  the  various  forms  required 
by  Federal,  State,  and  city  welfare  legislation, 
give  social  workers  a  chance  to  do  what  they 
were  trained  for — that  Is,  oounsellng  the 
poor.  (Instead,  first  reports  of  grants  ad- 
ministered imder  the  Opportunity  Act  tell  of 
increased  paperwork.) 

Additional  counseling  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial than  the  work-study  program,  for  lack 
of  motivation  \a  probably  a  greater  deter- 
rent to  continued  education  than  lack  of 
funds.  Many  youngsters  from  poor  families 
and  minority  groups  have  the  abUlty — if  not 
the  desire — to  keep  up  with  their  studies, 
and  they  might  well  be  prevented  from  drop- 
ping out  of  school  or  college  by  more  voca- 
tional and  psychological  guidance. 

In  the  long  run,  it  Is  likely  that  only  edu- 
cation can  prevent  the  war  against  poverty 
from  degenerating  into  another  crutch  of 
philanthropy.  We  should  seriously  consider 
beginning  now  a  patient,  long-range  educa- 
tional program  to  combat  hereditary  poverty, 
to  remove  the  burden  of  underachievement 
the  poor  carry  from  infancy.  The  best  psy- 
chological and  sociological  thought  of  our 
time  indicates  that  the  personalities  of  most 
adults  are  determined  by  their  experiences 
in  the  first  3  or  4  years  of  life.  Hence, 
a  campaign  to  eliminate  chronic  under- 
achievement must  start  very  early,  with  the 
preschool  children  of  those  who  axe  poor 
today. 

If  we  can  be  patient  enough  to  realize 
that  only  a  small  fraction  of  today's  high 
school  dropouts  can  be  influenced  by  cur- 
rent programs,  we  may  place  more  emphasis 
upon  preschool  education,  which  Is  being 
undertaken  on  an  experimental  basis  in  sev- 
eral cities.  The  Opportunity  Act  could  ex- 
tend similar  program  to  more  slum  children 
and  Include  even  younger  children  than  the 
4-year-olds  now  reached.  Perhaps  the  com- 
munity-action program  could  establish 
neighborhood  nurseries,  one  on  each  crowded 
slum  block,  that  would  begin  to  influence  the 
environment  of  children  aged  1  through  4. 

For  slightly  older  childreu,  unorthodox 
teaching  methods  might  help  them  reach 
high  school  less  embittered  and  better  pre- 
pared. The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  spe- 
cifically forbids  grants  to  boards  of  educa- 
tion, but  this  may  be  a  blessings  in  disguise. 
By  side-stepping  conventional  educators.  It 
should  be  possible  to  establish  tutorial  pro- 
grams outside  the  school  system  that  use 
advanced  automated  techniques.  In  par- 
ticular, the  experiments  of  Rutgers  Prof. 
O.  K.  Moore  with  teaching  machines  should 
receive  serious  attention.  The  teaching  ma- 
chine, with  Its  infinite  patience,  seems  ideally 
suited  to  removing  the  tension  that  so  often 
exists  between  the  slum  child  a:id  the 
middle-class  teacher. 

Three-quarters  of  a  billion  doU.irs  was 
appropriated  to  combat  poverty  \n  1964;  the 
1965  budget  set  aside  double  that  amount. 
It  would  be  more  than  wasteful  If  this 
money  were  improperly  channeled.  However, 
we  are  not  likely  to  reallocate  funds  to  worth 
while  purposes  unless  we  can  see  through 
the  myths  surrounding  the  battle  against 
poverty.  The  Opportunity  Act  cannot  elimi- 
nate poverty.  Nor,  in  the  present  political 
climate,  will  it  actively  help  the  poor  to  help 
themselves  by  collective  action.  But  If  we 
are  realistic,  the  program  can  be  redirected 
to  enable  the  poor — a  few  now,  more  eventu- 
ally— to  participate  more  fully  tn  the  advan- 
tages of  American  life. 


James  Kay  of  FuUerton,  Calif.,  It  Winner 
of  the  American  Legion's  National  High 
School  Oratorical  Contest,  American- 
ism Division,  for  1965 
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Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  Jame.s 
Kay  of  Fullerton,  Calif.,  is  a  very  talented 
and  dedicated  young  American  citizen. 
He  proved  himself  worthy  of  this  high 
evaluation  recently  when  he  won  the 
American  Legion's  National  High  School 
Oratorical  Contest  for  1965  in  the  Amer- 
icanism division.  His  moving  speech 
is,  I  believe,  worthy  of  our  attention,  and 
I  therefore  include  it  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

OuB  National  Poem 

(By  James  Kay,  2120  Domingo  Road,  Puller- 
ton.  Calif.) 

"April  is  the  crudest  month,  breeding  lilacs 

out  of  the  dead  land. 
Mixing  memory  and  desire. 
Stirring  dull  roots  with  spring  rain. 
Winter  kept  us  warm. 
Covering  earth  in  forgetful  snow,  feeding 

a  little  life 
With  dried  tubers." 

These  words  are  to  be  found  in  T.  S. 
Ellofs  poem  "Wasteland."  Literary  critic 
Babette  Deutsch  has  claimed  that  In  this 
poem,  Eliot  registers  "a  disgust  for  the  spir- 
itual pauperization  of  a  society  In  which  love 
tends  to  be  as  thoroughly  mechanized  as 
war.  Eliot  presents  as  the  most  appalling 
aspect  of  the  modern  world  the  existence  of 
the  millions  who  merely  exist  •••.►• 

However,  another  critic,  Louis  Untermeyer. 
has  seen  a  completely  dififerent  importance 
and  significance  in  Eliot's  poem.  He  states 
that  anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  certain 
works  (which  he  names)  will  immediately 
recognize  in  the  poem  certain  references  to 
vegetation  ceremonies. 

So  here  we  see  that  two  intelligent  critics, 
reading  the  same  poem,  draw  varying  conclu- 
sions based  upon  their  varying  interpreta- 
tions. These  critics  do  not  necessarily  con- 
tradict one  another  nor  diametrically  oppose 
each  other.  They  merely  draw  different  in- 
terpretations, and  are  Impressed  by  varlou.s 
aspects  of  the  "Wasteland." 

You  know,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  In  many  ways  like  a  p>oem.  Oh,  wc 
may  have  never  though  of  it  as  poetry.  !• 
was  Just  some  words  to  be  memorized  from 
the  appendix  of  our  history  books.  But 
remember  those  familiar  lines.  "We  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  In  Order  to  form  n 
more  perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  insure 
domestic  Tranquility,  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  promote  the  general  Welfare,  and 
secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselve.'; 
and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America."  I  suppase  that  as  long  as  there 
are  courts  and  cartoonists,  polltlcans  and 
historians,  liberals  and  conservatives,  sucli 
phra.ses  as  to  •insure  domestic  Tranquillity" 
or  to  "promote  the  general  Welfare"  will  be 
argued  over,  debated  about,  and  interpretetl 
and  reinterpreted  with  the  passing  of  men 
and  years.  And  because  many  of  the  words 
In  our  Constitution  embody  broad  concepts 
and  principles,  they  are  subject  to  many 
interpretations,  as  are  all  great  pieces  of 
literatxire.    Here  then  is  a  document  that  is 
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a  giant  metaphor  of  man's  attempt  at  self- 
government — the  highest  form  of  poetic 
expression — and  demanding  the  highest  fOTm 
of  human  interpretation. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  ever  to  occupy  the  White 
House.  For  years  he  had  been  teaching — 
nay,  preaching — hat  the  Constitution  was 
subject  only  to  the  narrowest,  strictest,  most 
literal  interpretations.  Unexpectedly,  how- 
ever, the  French  Emperor  Napoleon  offered 
to  sell  the  Louisiana  Territory  to  the  United 
States  for  a  few  million  dollars.  Now,  the 
Constitution  did  not  specifically  state  that 
the  Federal  Government  had  any  right  to 
purchase  territory  from  another  nation. 
ShotUd  Thomas  Jefferson  risk  his  popularity 
and  the  next  election  to  purchase  land  yet 
unexplored  whose  boundaries  were  unchart- 
ed? Should  Thomas  Jefferson  go  back  on 
his  statements  and  beliefs  of  the  past  regard- 
ing strict  constitutional  interpretations.  Just 
to  buy  Louisiana?  Should  he?  Could  he? 
Dare  he? 

Knowing  that  Napoleon  might  change  his 
mind,  knowing  that  time  was  short,  know- 
mg  that  the  future  of  his  Nation  hung  in 
the  balance,  Jefferson  abandoned  his  Ideas 
of  strict  interpretation  and  adopted  the  great 
concept  of  implied  powers.  Jefferson  rea- 
soned that  the  Constitution  empowered  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  war  and 
treaties — therefore.  It  Implies  the  power  to 
acquire  territory,  because  often  that  is  a 
result  of  wars  and  treaties.  By  adopting  a 
new  interpretation,  Jefferson  more  than  dou- 
bled the  size  of  America. 

The  eminent  historian  Charles  A.  Beard 
has  given  an  economic  Interpretation  to  the 
Constitution.  He  claims  that.  "The  Con- 
stitution was  essentially  an  economic  docu- 
ment based  upon  the  concept  that  the  fun- 
damental private  rights  of  property  are  •  •  • 
moraUy  beyond  the  reach  of  popular  ma- 
jorities." 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Hugo  Black,  in  in- 
terpreting the  first  amendment,  has  said  of 
the  clause  barring  the  establishment  of  a 
state  religion,  "Its  first  and  most  Inunedlate 
purpose  rested  on  a  belief  that  a  union  of 
government  and  religion  tends  to  destroy 
government  and  degrade  religion." 

Here  are  but  three  interpretations  of  our 
national  poem:  The  Constitution  as  seen  by 
Jefferson,  Historian  Beard,  and  Justice  Black. 
Why  Interpretations?  Because  as  someone 
has  said,  a  word  is  not  a  crystal,  transparent 
and  imchanged.  It  Is  a  skin  of  a  living 
thought,  and  may  vary  greatly  in  color  and 
content  according  to  the  circumstances  and 
time  in  which  it  is  used.  If  we  said  that 
the  Constitution  was  not  subject  to  change, 
not  subject  to  discussion,  and  not  subject  to 
interpretation,  our  society  would  crumble 
like  dry  spice  cake,  because  examination  of 
ideas  and  the  Interpretation  of  those  Ideas 
are  necessary  for  a  vigorous  society.  When 
we  say  that  the  Constitution  is  so  sacro- 
sanct— so  sacred — it  needs  no  reevaluating. 
When  we  say  that  there  Is  only  one  inter- 
pretation to  the  Constitution  and  all  others 
are  null  and  void;  we  are  destroying  the  very 
things  upon  which  this  society  was  founded: 
free  discussion,  free  minds,  and  free  men. 

If  the  Founding  Fathers  had  taken  the 
attitude  that  the  Constitvition  was  perfect 
and  needed  no  reevaluatlon  and  interpreta- 
tion as  years  wore  on,  there  would  have  been 
no  Bill  of  Rights— the  first  10  amendments- 
no  outlawing  of  slavery,  and  men  and  women 
of  all  races  would  not  have  the  right  to  vote, 
much  less  be  free.  Only  100  years  ago  was 
citizenship  even  defined  In  the  Constitution. 
Only  45  years  ago  could  women  universally 
cast  ballots.  And  only  last  November  were 
residents  in  the  District  of  Columbia  allowed 
to  vote  for  President  The  Constitution  is 
never  perfect. 


"We  are  the  hollow  men — We  are  the  stuffed 

men 
Leaning  together  headpiece  filled  with  straw. 

Alas! 
Our  dried  voices,  when  we  whisper  together. 
Are  quiet  and  meaningless  as  wind  In  dry 

grass 
Or  rats'  feet  over  broken  glass  In  our  dry 

cellar. 
Shape  without  form,  shade  without  color. 
Paralyzed  force,  gesture  without  motion." 

I  don't  know  how  you  interpret  those  words 
of  T.  S.  Eliot,  or  bow  you  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution, but  I  do  know  that  tonight  I  could 
have  talked  to  you  on  many  things  about  the 
Constitution  we  all  know  to  be  true.  But 
when  we  pacify  we  rarely  provoke.  And 
sometimes,  when  we  whisper  together,  our 
voices  are  meaningless  and  we  are  hollow. 

Only  when  you  and  I  question,  examine, 
and  interpret  the  Constitution  for  ourselves 
and  to  our  times,  as  the  Pounding  Fathers 
intended,  do  we  become  not  hollow  men, 
empty  of  Intellectual  vigor,  but  men  and 
women  worthy  of  our  national  poem,  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

May  we  always  interpret  it.  various  as  those 
Interpretations  may  be.  so  that  our  Constitu- 
tion will  not  become  hollow,  empty,  and 
meaningless:  and  greater  still,  so  that  we  will 
not  become  hollow  men.  headpiece  filled  with 
straw.  Let  us  be  honest  men.  seeking  an 
honest  approach  to  a  constitutional  interpre- 
tation for  the  problems  of  our  day. 


Viet  "War  Against  War' 


to  discredit  war  permanently  as  an  instru- 
ment of  policy. 

This  is  what  makes  the  cries  of  the  s\ir- 
render-now  brigade  so  Incomprehensible.  In 
effect,  the  "peace"  demonstrators  are  de- 
manding that  we  prove  bef(M-e  the  world  that 
war  does  work — that  Communist  powers  can 
start  new  wars  with  fair  confidence  that  we'll 
eventually  let  tbem  win.  It's  no  wonder 
the  Chinese  Reds  quote  them  so  approvingly; 
they've  been  saying  the  same  thing. 

Johnson  also  enlarged  on  bis  April  proposal 
for  a  cooperative  economic  aid  program  for 
southeast  Asia.  He  said  the  United  States 
was  "prepared  to  participate  in  and  support 
an  Asian  development  bank  to  help  finance 
econonuc  progress,"  and  invited  other  in- 
dustrialized nations — specifically  including 
the  Soviet  Union — to  take  part. 

This  Idea  plainly  is  designed  to  do  several 
things  besides  making  peace  look  more  at- 
tractive to  North  Vietnam.  It  offers  Russia  a 
way  to  increase  its  influence  in  southeast 
Asia  at  China's  expense;  it  offers  the  Hanoi 
Government  Increased  independence  from 
the  Chinese;  and  It  would  help  spread  our 
burden  of  responsibility  for  southeast  Asia. 

It  would  also,  no  doubt,  cost  huge  amounts 
of  money.  But  we  doubt  that  there's  any 
solution  that  wouldn't  do  that. 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  past  weekend 
academic  critics  of  the  President  s  strong 
stand  in  the  face  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public had  a  field  day  in  the  denuncia- 
tion of  U.S.  actions. 

Therefore  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  re- 
emphasize  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  public  support  the  President  in 
his  present  position. 

An  especially  efifective  editorial  ap- 
peared in  Chicago's  American,  Friday, 
May  14,  which  I  place  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

Viet  'War  Against  War' 

President  Johnson's  televised  address  on 
foreign  policy  yesterday  contained  little  that 
was  new,  but  It  restated  a  fact  that  will  prob- 
ably need  restating  many  times:  That  the 
Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam  is  Just  not 
going  to  succeed,  however  long  it  continues, 
and  the  sooner  its  leaders  give  it  up  the 
sooner  they  can  start  rebuilding  their  coun- 
try toward  a  wholly  reasonable  goal  or 
prosperity. 

This  appears  to  be  the  basis  of  American 
policy  in  southeast  Asia,  and  we  believe  it's 
the  strongest  one  possible.  The  United 
States  Is  not  trying  to  win  a  war  by  ordinary 
standards  of  annexing  territory  or  Imposing 
Its  will  on  a  beaten  government.  Such  a  vic- 
tory would  be  meaningless.  Our  goal  is  to 
provide  a  point  that  is  very  likely  the  most 
important  in  the  world  today:  That  war  it- 
self no  longer  works.  Our  battle  In  Vietnam 
is  meant  to  establish  that  fact  bevond  doubt; 


Polish  Constitution  Day 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or  irxw  JEBSST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1965 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  know  that  a  spirit  of  freedom  is  pos- 
sessed by  many  men  who  live  under 
tjrranny.  The  flame  never  ceases  to 
bum  although  its  light  may  be  dimmed 
to  protect  those  who  gather  hope  from 
the  smallest  ray  of  light. 

This  may  somewhat  describe  the 
plight  of  freedom  loving  pe<H>le  in  Po- 
land. The  ^irit  of  freedom  lives  on 
though  it  may  of  necessity  be  dimmed. 
It  is,  nonetheless,  a  source  of  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  continue  to  be  hc^Je- 
ful  that  one  day  this  land  may  once 
again  be  free. 

On  May  3,  the  people  of  Poland  and  ■ 
Americans  whose  ancestors  or  who 
themselves  may  have  come  from  that 
great  land  celebrate  Constitution  Day. 
on  this  date  in  1791  the  Polish  Diet,  or 
Parliament,  ratified  a  new  constitution 
which  established  constitutional  dem- 
ocracy under  cabinet  government  in 
Poland. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  In  attendance  at 
a  ceremony  sponsored  by  the  Polish 
American  Citizens  Club  In  Bayonne, 
commemorating  Polish  Constitution 
Day.  Speakers  recalled  from  history  the 
names  of  Poles  who  fought  for  freedom 
not  only  in  their  native  land  but  on  the 
side  of  freedom  with  the  American  colo- 
nists in  1776.  All  Americans  continue 
to  be  inspired  by  the  spirit  and  deeds 
of  the  legendary  heroes  of  the  American 
revolution  which  included  Generals 
Pulaski  and  Kosciusko. 

As  we  six)ke  of  these  great  men.  I  was 
mindful  that  in  our  city  were  two  Amer- 
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leans  of  Polish  ancestry  who  were  reci- 
pients of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  awarded  for  vEilor  in  combat  in 
World  War  11— Stephen  Gregg  and 
Nicholas  Oresko.  The  people  of  Bay- 
onne  are  proud  of  these  modem  day 
heroes  who  yourselves  are  part  of  the 
great  nation  of  American  and  grateful 
for  the  service  they  rendered  our  coun- 
try. 

We  shoxild  be  ever  mindful  that  many 
thousands  of  Polish-Americans  fought 
in  World  War  II,  in  Korea  and  are  now 
serving  in  our  Armed  Forces.  They  too 
follow  the  pathway  of  freedom  blazed  by 
Pulaski  and  Kosciusko. 

We  are  mindful  that  thousands  of 
free  Poles  fought  with  the  allied  forces 
In  Europe. 

We  acknowledge  the  great  contribu- 
tions made  by  Poles  in  every  profession 
to  the  building  of  America.  We  are 
aware  of  the  role  of  the  Polish  American 
commimity  to  the  civic,  cultiure,  busi- 
ness, and  political  activities  of  this 
country.  We  are  inspired  and  encour- 
aged by  their  grreat  accomplishments. 

Polish  Constitution  Day  Is  their  day  to 
recall  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made 
for  freedom  in  Poland  and  to  rededlcate 
themselves  to  the  proposition  that  one 
day  all  men  will  be  free. 


Norwegian  Constitution  Day  for  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

)  or  wASHiNOToir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13, 1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  century 
and  one-half  ago,  on  May  17,  1814,  the 
Norwegian  Constitution  was  signed  at 
Eidsvold  Mansion,  north  of  Oslo.  The 
Constitution  was  the  work  of  a  small 
group  of  patriots  who  were  concerned 
lest  Norway  become  the  victim  of  great 
power  intrigues  toward  the  end  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  Ever  since  the  end  of 
the  14th  century,  Norway  had  been 
united  with  Denmark  under  one  sov- 
ereign and  ruled  by  I>anish  oflBcials.  In 
the  Kiel  Treaty  of  Jaaiuary  14,  1814, 
Denmark  was  forced  to  cede  Norway  to 
Sweden  without  Norway's  consent. 
Norwegians  immediately  protested  what 
they  regarded  as  an  infringement  of 
their  right  to  decide  their  own  future. 
Even  the  Danish  Royal  Governor  in  Nor- 
way, Prince  Christian  Frederik,  was  in- 
censed by  the  transaction. 

Hoping  to  proclaim  Norway  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  with  himself  as  king. 
Prince  Christian  Frederik  called  a  con- 
stitutional assembly  to  draw  up  a  con- 
stitution for  an  independent  Norway.  In 
a  little  over  a  month,  the  work  of  the 
assembly  was  completed.  The  constitu- 
tion that  was  proclaimed  on  May  17, 
1814,  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  the 
time.  It  reflected  the  influence  of  Brit- 
ish political  traditions,  as  well  as  the 
principles  emlx>died  in  the  U.S.  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  ideas  of  the 
French  Revolution.    Although   Norway 


was  subsequently  forced  to  accept  union 
with  Sweden  as  a  separate  kingdom  un- 
der the  Swedish  crown,  the  constitution 
was  allowed  to  stand.  Today,  that  con- 
stitution, with  its  guarantees  for  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  citizens,  still  pro- 
vides the  framework  for  the  Government 
of  Norway. 

Norwegians  are  justly  proud  of  the 
achievements  of  the  men  of  Eidsvold,  and 
of  the  content  and  longevity  of  their 
constitution.  The  17th  of  May  is  a  na- 
tional holiday  in  Norway.  It  is  celebrated 
not  with  displays  of  armed  might  as  is 
customary  in  so  many  other  nations  on 
the  occasion  of  national  holidays.  It 
is  celebrated  with  parades  composed 
largely  of  children  dressed  in  colorful 
costumes.  For  Norwegians  are  a  peace- 
loving  people.  They  place  their  hopes 
for  the  future  in  their  children.  They 
believe  that  their  children  should  learn 
to  cherish  principles  and  ideals  embodied 
in  the  Norwegian  Constitution. 

Norwegian-Americans,  descendants  of 
almost  a  million  Norwegians  who  have 
come  to  this  coimtry  in  the  past  centui-y. 
also  celebrate  the  17th  of  May.  And 
rightly  so.  For  they  well  see  that  the 
principles  enshrined  in  the  Norwegian 
Constitution  provide  a  strong  link  be- 
tween their  land  of  origin  and  their 
adopted  country.  A  solid  respect  for 
fundamental  human  rights,  a  continuing 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  fellow 
citizens,  and  a  profound  attachment  to 
responsible  government,  are  shared  by 
Norwegians  and  Americans.  It  seems 
only  natural  that  Norwegians  and  Ameri- 
cans should  stand  together  in  many  in- 
ternational settings  to  further  mutual 
goals  of  peace  and  progresB  throughout 
the  world. 

Today  therefore,  I  would  like  not  only 
to  salute  our  Norwegian  friends  and  my 
fellow  citizens  of  Noi-wegian  descent  on 
a  day  that  they  both  hold  dear.  I  would 
also  like  to  pay  homage  to  the  principles 
that  are  enshrined  in  both  the  Nor- 
wegian Constitution  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
would  hke  to  celebrate  the  friendly  rela- 
tions of  more  than  a  century  and  one- 
half  between  Norway  and  the  United 
States. 


Performance :  The  Best  Test 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  2965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  bills  have  been  introduced  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  which  have  as  their 
intent  the  substantial  reorganization  of 
our  present  system  for  regulating  the 
banking  industry'.  While  recognizing 
that  the  present  system  does  have  its 
limitations,  as  do  all  human  institutions. 
and  while  recognizing  the  well  meaning 
intent  behind  those  proposals,  I  think 
that  it  would  be  well  to  step  back,  reflect 
a  bit,  and  ask  some  hard  questions  about 
the  need  for  such  changes.     I  believe 


that  we  can  all  agree  that  few  things  are 
more  important  to  the  growth  and  over- 
all health  of  our  economy  than  a  well- 
run  banking  industry  regulated  in  the 
public  interest.  Moreover,  the  relation- 
ship of  these  factors  to  each  other  is  all 
important.  To  illustrate  that  relation- 
ship, let  us  for  a  moment  compare  the 
economy  to  a  modern  internal  combus- 
tion engine.  Using  such  a  metaphor,  we 
can  easily  visualize  finance  as  the  fuel 
which  that  engine  needs  to  keep  run- 
ning, the  banking  industry  as  the  system 
which  brings  the  fuel  to  the  engine  and 
regulation  as  the  carburetor  which  con- 
trols the  flow  of  the  financial  fuel  to  the 
engine.  If  the  engine  is  to  function 
smoothly,  the  carburetor  must  be  care- 
fully and  finely  adjusted  to  be  in  tune 
with  the  engine  and  to  allow  just  the 
right  amount  of  fuel  to  flow  Into  the 
cylinders. 

Now  like  the  best  engineered  carbure- 
tors, the  regulatory  mechanism  is  a  hu- 
man creation;  it  is  therefore  not  perfect 
and  may  require  some  readjustment 
from  time  to  time  when  and  if  the  engine 
starts  to  run  a  little  rough.  But  such  an 
adjustment  must  be  undertaken  only 
with  the  greatest  of  care.  Too  radical  a 
tuiTi  of  the  screw  in  one  direction,  even 
by  a  hand  with  the  best  of  motives  guid- 
ing it,  will  result  in  flooding  the  engine. 
Conversely,  a  violent  twist  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  will  choke  ofif  the  entire 
fuel  supply.  The  result  in  both  cases 
is  the  same:  the  engine  dies.  Now,  the 
better  the  engine  is  running,  the  finer 
and  less  radical  the  adjustment  need  be. 
Right  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  engine  of  our  economy  is  per- 
forming in  a  superior  fashion.  To  me 
that  indicates  that  our  regulatory  mech- 
anism is  in  excellent  shape  and  is  well 
tuned  to  the  economy.  While  conceding 
the  possibility  of  a  need  for  a  very  minor 
adjustment  or  two,  in  no  case  do  I  now 
see  the  need  for  a  major  overhaul  of  a 
perfectly  good  carburetor. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  sug- 
gest completely  replacing  the  present 
carbui'etor  with  a  new  one  are  going  to 
have  to  show  us  that  the  englAe  will  run 
better  than  it  now  does  because  of  it 
That  is  the  criterion.  Yes,  a  new  car- 
buretor may  of  and  in  itself  be  more 
streamlined;  it  might  be  more  efficient; 
it  might  even  be  atomic  powered.  But 
is  that  what  we  need  for  our  particular 
engine  at  this  particular  time?  Will  the 
new  carburetor  be  better  tuned  to  the 
engine  than  the  present  one  now  is? 
Will  the  engine  run  better?  Again,  Mr. 
Speaker,  considering  how  well  the  en- 
gine is  now  performing,  unless  these  mr- 
chanical  engineering  experts  have  some 
very  convincing  laboratory  test  argu- 
ments, we  can  ill  afford  to  give  them  a 
road  test  at  this  time. 

Along  these  lines,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  introduce  into  the  Record. 
and  urge  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
read,  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  edition  of  the  American  Banker 
and  which  is  based  on  the  remarks  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Mr.  James 
J.  Saxon,  made  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  serving.  The  editorial  asks 
some  hard  questions  of  those  who  would 
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alter  or  replace  our  current  regulatory 
mechanism;  these  questions,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, should  not  go  unanswered : 

Performance:  The  Best  Tbst 

Tlie  bureau  of  proof  Ues  heavy  on  those 
who  propose  changes  In  the  system  which 
regulates  banking.  It  Is  up  to  the  advocates 
of  change  to  show  that  their  proposals  will 
make  banking  do  a  better  job  than  It  does 
now. 

Yet  this  burden  Is  rarely  assumed  by  the 
innovationists.  Their  focus  seems  to  be 
primarily  on  the  Improvement  of  the  ma- 
chinery, rather  than  on  Improvement  of  the 
product.  They  point  to  the  clashing  of  gears, 
conflicts,  and  inefficiencies  In  the  way  the 
present  system  works.  They  avoid  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  tha*;  system,  awkward  as  it 
appears  to  be,  is  doing  a  good  Job  of  serving 
the  financial  needs  of  the  free-enterprise 
economy. 

Certainly  they  can  make  a  good  case  that 
inefficiencies  and  conflicts  exist  in  the  pres- 
ent system. 

But  that  is  not  the  main  point. 

It  la  the  resiUtfi  that  count — and  the  re- 
sults are  very  good  Indeed. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  tactical  logic  on 
the  part  of  those  who  seek  change  in  choos- 
ing not  to  come  to  grips  with  this  point. 

By  the  same  token  it  is  good  tactics  on 
the  part  of  those  who  believe  in  the  value 
changes  in  the  banking  regulatory  structure 
to  stress  this  point.  It  Is  more  than  good 
tactics — It  Is  the  exercise  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  those  who  believe  In  the  value 
of  the  commercial  banking  system  in  its 
present  form. 

This  point  was  made  well  by  James  J. 
Saxon,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency — no 
stranger  to  controversy  himself — in  his  testi- 
mony last  week  before  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Subcommittee  which  Is  look- 
ing into  the  desirabUity  of  changes  In  the 
present  regulatory  structure. 

"The  best  test  of  the  efifectiveness  of  bank 
regulation  is  the  performance  of  the  banking 
Industry  itself,"  Mr.  Saxon  declared. 

"This  performance  is  now  at  record  levels 
throughout  the  country,"  he  said.  "Deposits, 
loans,  and  investments,  and  profits,  have 
reached  new  heights — and  they  continue  to 
grow. 

"Added  banking  facilities  are  being  brought 
to  areas  which  long  had  suffered  deficiencies. 
The  services  offered  to  bank  customers  are 
being  progressively  broadened.  The  bank- 
ing system  Is  alive  and  teeming  with  energy," 
he  said. 

The  Industry  is  doing  the  Job  It  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  doing,  and  doing  It  well,  Mr. 
Saxon  concluded.  For,  he  asserted,  "the 
consuming  public  is  the  ultimate  beneficiary 
of  all  this  activity." 

And  how  does  the  industry  generate  all 
this  activity?  To  a  large  degree  It  does  so 
through  the  very  dispersion  which  many  of 
the  would-be  changemakers  seek  to  reduce, 
the  Comptroller  explained.  "The  present 
bank  regulatory  structure  by  dispersing  the 
centers  of  public  power,  has  preserved  a 
variety  of  sources  from  which  Initiative  may 
appear  in  fashioning  bank  regulation  ac- 
cording to  public  needs."  he  said. 

"This  diffusion  of  public  authority  offers 
the  best  safeguard  against  stagnation  in  bank 
regulation,  and  the  best  hope  that  the  bank- 
ing indu.stry  will  be  allowed  the  freedom  to 
make  its  maximum  contribution  to  the  Na- 
lions  economic  growth  and  development." 

The  present  discussions  take  on  the  form 
of  the  classic  debate  between  those  who  would 
make  changes  in  the  name  of  efficiency,  and 
those  who  would  preserve  basic  vitality  by 
retaining  checks  and  balances. 

Mr.  Saxon  has  clarified  the  Issues  by  chal- 
lenging the  advocates  of  change  to  demon- 
strate that  their  suggestions  will  result  In 
improvement   of   the   service   which   is   now 


being  performed — which  is  pretty  good  al- 
ready— without  running  the  risk  al  reducing 
the  vitality  of  the  system  so  that  It  might  not 
WOTk  as  well. 


Remarks  by  Hon.  Frank  B.  Morrison, 
Goyernor  of  Nebraska,  Before  the  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Workshop 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALUN 

or    NZBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  voices  for  conservation  in  this 
covmtry  spoke  not  long  ago  on  this  sub- 
ject w-hich  is  so  necessary  and  vital  to 
us  all. 

His  interest  in  the  improvement  of  our 
ruraJ  and  urban  areas  through  conserva- 
tion has  t>een  unflagging  for  many  years 
and  his  expertise  unmatched.  It  is 
therefore  appropriate  that  his  words  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  point,  re- 
marks by  the  Hon.  Prank  B.  Morrison, 
Governor  of  Nebraska,  before  the  SoU 
and  Water  Conservation  Workshop  held 
in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  February  16,  1965. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Remarks   by   Gov.  Feank  S.  Moekison,  Bk- 
FOB£  THE  Soil   and   Watek   Conservation 
District  Supervisors  and  Watisshed  Di- 
rectors Workshop,  Pebrtjart   16,   1965 
I  have  been  appaUed  recently  in  reviewing 
the  President's  recommended  budget  to  this 
session  of  the  UjS.  Congress  of  a  proposed  cut 
in  Federal  appropriations  in  the  field  of  soU 
and  water  conservation.    These  budget  cuts 
relate  to  the  ACP  cost-sharing  program  as  ad- 
ministered through  the  ASCS  and  the  SCS 
technical   assistance  to   the  soil   and  water 
conservation  districts  of  America. 

Specifically,  the  administration's  budget 
calls  for  a  $100  mUlion  decrease  in  appropri- 
ations for  ACP.  This  decrease  is  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  across  the  board.  This  cut 
comes  at  a  time  when  we  are  already  short 
of  ACP  fvmds  in  applying  permanent-type 
conservation  In  Nebraska.  It  Is  my  imder- 
standlng  that  most  of  the  counties  In  the 
State  of  Nebraska  liave  already  used  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  1965  ACP  alloca- 
tion. These  fimds  were  used  by  farmers  in 
Nebraska  in  applying  conservation  practices 
to  their  farms  in  1964.  I  would  ask  you. 
"What  would  a  40-percent  decrease  In  ACP 
funds  mean  to  the  conservation  accomplish- 
ments in  your  area?" 

Another  damaging  blow  In  the  field  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  is  the  proposed  re- 
volving fund  whereby  farmers  and  ranchers 
throughout  the  United  States  wlU  share  in 
the  costs  of  technical  assistance.  In  the  past 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  sufficient  funds  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  so  that  their 
assistance  to  the  local  soil  and  water  con- 
servation district  will  be  without  charge. 
How  a  new  program  is  being  advocated  here- 
by the  Sou  and  Conservation  District*  of 
America  will  charge  for  these  technical  serv- 
ices of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  The 
authority  tor  these  charges  wUl  be  embodied 
in  proposed  legislation  authorizing  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  revolving  fund.  The  Bureau 


of  the  Budget  through  the  President's  budget 
message  has  recommended  that  $30,000,000 
be  placed  in  this  revolving  fund.  On  the 
average  this  amounts  to  approximately  $7,000 
for  each  soU  and  water  conservation  district 
In  America.  It  is  proposed  that  the  soU  and 
water  conservation  districts  wm  coUect  a 
fee  from  landowners  for  the  technical  serv- 
ices of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  These 
fees  wlU  then  be  turned  over  to  the  SoU 
Conservation  Service  on  a  matching  basis 
with  other  Federal  funds.  It  would  wcM-k 
approximately  like  this.  A  charge  would  be 
made  for  all  layout  of  conservation  practices. 
Based  on  the  1964  conservation  program, 
districts  in  Nebraska  would  be  required  to 
collect  $482,918.  This  amotints  to  approxi- 
mately $6,000  per  district.  If  the  average 
district  coUected  $6,000  then  an  additional 
$6,000  would  be  made  avaUable  on  a  cost- 
stiaring  basis  frcon  the  Federal  Government. 
In  this  way  the  average  district  would  be 
able  to  maintain  their  present  level  of  tech- 
nical service;  however,  if  this  average  dis- 
trict was  unable  to  coUect  these  fees,  then 
the  Federal  Government  costsharlng  fund 
would  be  unavaUable  to  this  district.  As 
a  result  there  wouldn't  be  any  Federal  tech- 
nical assistance  tn  that  particular  district 
In  Nebraska  for  the  "laying  out"  of  the  con- 
servation practices. 

Now  again  I  ask  you,  what  effect  would 
this  legislation  have  on  your  ccxiservatlon 
program?  Where  would  your  dUtalct  receive 
this  $6,000  for  cost-sharing  with  other  av&U- 
able  Federal  funds?  It  would  be  possible  to 
obtain  these  funds  from  your  district  treaa- 
xiry,  the  county  board,  the  State  government 
or  "these"  user  fees.  I  am  not  very  optimis- 
tic that  the  average  district  tn  Neteuska 
would  be  able  to  obtain  sufflcient  matching 
fxmds.  To  me,  this  proposed  legislation  and 
the  revolving  fund  marks  a  serious  retreat  In 
our  sou  and  water  programs  throughout  the 
Nation. 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  wlU  do  aU  within 
my  power  as  Governor  of  the  great  State  of 
Nebraska  to  see  that  this  action  does  not 
come  to  pass.  I  wUl  advise  President  John- 
son of  my  position.  I  also  plan  to  contact 
aU  the  Governors  In  our  Midwest  Governors' 
Oonferenoe  and  encourage  them  to  do  like- 
wise. I  will  encourage  our  oongreaslonal  dele- 
gation in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  oppose  this 
legislation.  Reduction  In  the  conservation 
program  at  this  time  would  be  "foolhardy." 
As  I  have  said  many  times,  appropriations  for 
resource  development  Is  an  Investment  and 
should  be  considered  as  an  in  vestment.  Now. 
is  not  the  time  to  consider  a  cutbcu:k  In  ap- 
propriations In  the  field  of  resource  develop- 
ment, the  economy  of  our  State  and  Nation 
Is  closely  tied  to  our  soli  and  water  resources. 
Eventually,  maximum  production  will  be  re- 
quired from  these  resources,  Lf  we  are  to 
maintain  and  to  increase  cmi  standard  of  liv- 
ing. As  you  are  well  aware  my  budget  mes- 
sage before  the  1965  session  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  called  for  a  substantial  Increase 
to  the  Nebraska  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Commission.  I  am  firmly  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  resource  development.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  support  yoiur  program  at  all  levels 
of  government,  local,  State,  and  Federal. 


L.  J.  Cappleman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5.  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Tuesday,  May  18,  1965,  the  Secretary 
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of  Agriculture  will  present  Mr.  L.  J.  Cap- 
pieman  with  the  Department's  Superior 
Service  Award.  "Cap"  as  he  is  known 
to  his  friends  is  the  State  director  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  in 
Texas. 

I  do  not  know  of  another  agency  of 
our  Federal  Government  who  comes 
nearer  to  working  with  our  citizens  than 
does  this  Agency,  and  much  of  the  de- 
sire to  help  people  which  is  demon- 
strated by  the  agents  of  the  FHA  in  Tex- 
as has  been  instilled  by  "Cap."  The  ru- 
ral people  of  Texas  owe  him  a  vote  of 
thanks,  and  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  publicly 
thank  "Cap"  and  to  include  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  concerning  his  award : 
L.  J.  Cappleman:  USD  A  CrrES  Texas  Loan 
Agency  Head 

The  director  of  Texas  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  L.  J.  Cappleman,  Tuesday 
will  receive  the  USDA  superior  service  award 
in  ceremonies  scheduled  to  be  held  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Cappleman  has  been  State  director  for  12 
years  and  a  USDA  employee  for  30  years. 
He  will  be  cited  "for  exceptional  effectiveness 
In  program  administration,  agricultural 
leadership  and  Institution  of  a  farm  man- 
agement program  to  improve  the  living 
standards  of  Texas  farm  famUles." 

Cappleman  directs  the  loan  agency  opera- 
tion at  Temple  which  last  year  served  about 
127,000  farmers  and  other  rural  residents. 
The  agency,  during  fiscal  1964,  extended 
supervised  credit  totaling  nearly  $74.5  mil- 
lion. 

The  USDA  and  Its  Secretary,  Orville  L. 
Freeman,  honored  seven  employees  with  the 
department's  highest  citation,  the  distin- 
guished service  award,  and  presented  the  sec- 
ond highest  award,  the  superior  service 
award,  to  72  employees. 


Memorial  Day  Is  Approaching 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17.  1965 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  include  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Littleton  Independent  on 
Friday,  May  14,  1965.  Memorial  Day  is 
fast  approaching,  and  I  think  it  highly 
appropriate  that  the  Independent  an- 
ticipate the  occasion  with  this  fine  edi- 
torial. I  applaud  this  paper's  thoughts, 
and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  read 
it. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom    the    Littleton    (Colo.)     Independent. 
May    14.    19651 
Memorial  Day  Sermon 

Memorial  Day  is  approaching. 

Veterans"  groups  and  townspeople  who 
made  a  personal  sacrifice  will  remember  on 
May  30. 

One  of  those  who  died  for  his  country  was 
George  Nyborg,  brother  of  Mrs.  Ralph 
(Gladys)  MacKenzie  and  Mrs.  Dale  E. 
Thomas. 

He  was  killed  In  1944  and  lies  buj-ied  with 
other  Americans  near  Uege,  Belgium.     The 


Noel  family  at  Liege  serve  as  the  godparents 
to  his  grave.  They  go  to  the  cemetery  and 
place  flowers. 

George  Thomas,  the  son  ol  Lt.  Col.  and 
Mrs.  Dale  Thomas,  is  taking  a  semester  off 
from  Hastings  College  where  he  is  studying 
political  science. 

The  young  student  is  improving  his  Ger- 
man while  In  Europe  and  also  studying 
governments  In  the  free  countries.  While  in 
Belgium,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Liege.  He 
didn't  know  his  Uncle  George  but  he  was 
Inspired  by  his  sacrifice 

This  is  what  George  Thomas  wrote  his 
Littleton  parents: 

"Today  we  went  to  the  cein/fteiy  and  vis- 
ited George's  grave. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  say  it.  but  I  think 
my  generation  has  little  contact  with  the 
war.  When  I  saw  the  7.000  graves  of  the 
American  servicemen,  I  was  deeply  moved. 

"I  realize  that  those  men  were,  at  that 
time  my  age.  And  even  though  they  may 
not  have  wanted  to.  they  went  to  fight  and 
give  their  lives  that  America  and  what  she 
stands  for  might  exist.  One  never  realizes 
how  selfish  he  is  until  he  sees  how  much 
others  have  sacrificed. 

"I  know  that  most  of  those  men  weren't 
great  statesmen  and  that  thay  didn't  have 
divine  guidance.  They  were  ordinary  men. 
But  to  appreciate  what  they  did  is  a  very 
awe-lnsplring  thing.  I  think  that  you,  Dad, 
will  understand  what  I  feel  for  those  men." 

Dozens  of  Littleton  men  gave  their  lives  in 
World  War  II,  along  with  George  Nyborg. 

The  Littleton  community  will  be  aware  of 
this  as  Decoration  Day  approaches  Citizens 
will  rededlcate  themselves  to  the  American 
ideal  of  freedom  under  the  law. 

Young  George  Dale  Thomas  will  do  his 
part  to  create  a  harmoniouB  world.  For 
that  is  what  his  major,  political  science  i.s  all 
about. 


Baltic  Peoples  Freedom  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  17.  i965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  World 
War  II  brought  misery  and  misfortune 
to  all  peoples  in  Europe,  but  to  the  three 
Baltic  republics  it  was  disastrous  and 
tragic.  The  intrepid  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  who  had  regained 
their  freedom  at  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War,  were  robbed  of  their  na- 
tional independence  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  war.  They  were  deported  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  distant  regions 
of  the  Soviet  Union  by  Soviet  authorities. 
and  their  homelands  made  part  of  the 
Soviet  empire.  Tliat  was  the  legacy  of 
the  war  to  these  unfortunate  peoples. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war  the  Baltic 
peoples  hoped  that  after  all  the  sacrifices 
and  suffering  they  had  endured,  they 
would  be  allowed  to  live  in  peace  and 
to  undertake  the  reconstruction  of  their 
devastated  homelands.  But  they  were 
sadly  disappointed  in  their  expectations 
when,  instead  of  regaining  their  free- 
dom, the  Soviet  Union  imposed  upon 
them  Communist  totalitarian  regimes. 
To  this  day  they  are  held  down  by  these 
alien  rulers  in  their  native  land.  On 
this  25th  year  of  their  enslavement  by 
Soviet  tyrants,  we  hope  and  pray  for 
their  freedom  and  Independence. 


The  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  i.s 
presently  holding  hearings  on  the  per- 
secution of  the  peoples  within  the  Baltic 
countries.  It  is  significant  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  these  hearings  opened  on 
this  day.  May  17.  I  have  learned  tliat 
the  colonization  and  Russiafication  of 
Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania  is  in- 
creasing through  deportations,  denial  of 
cultural  freedoms,  and  Russian  control 
of  the  political  Ufe  and  government.  I 
see  great  need  for  the  United  States  and 
the  members  of  the  free  world  to  re- 
kindle their  determination  that  these 
countries  will  again  be  free.  I  trust  that 
the  free  world  will  unite  in  instigat- 
ing resolutions  in  the  United  Nations  to 
demand  the  withdrawal  of  Russia  not 
only  from  the  Baltic  States  but  from 
the  Balkan  States.  This  they  guaran- 
teed to  the  nations  of  the  free  world, 
an  agreement  on  which  they  renepcd 
after  World  War  II. 


Hallelajah,  Tin  a  Bam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 
rN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  in  the  days  preceding  the  First 
World  War,  when  the  infamous  IWW 
was  making  headlines  in  fomenting  laboi- 
strife  and  calling  for  a  new  form  of  so- 
ciety in  America,  one  of  the  famou.^ 
Wobblie  songs  was  called  "Hallelujah. 
I'm  a  Bum."  The  Wobblies  did  not  last 
and  their  doctrine  was  disowned  by  the 
gi-eat  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, then.     But  what  about  now? 

Under  30  some  years  of  assault 
upon  our  national  character  by  the  give- 
away programs  of  the  New  Deal,  the  Fair 
Deal,  the  New  Frontier,  and  the  Great 
Society,  many  of  the  discredited  theorie.-^ 
of  the  past  are  being  accepted  as  tht 
proper  way  of  life  in  America.  Thrift  i."^ 
no  longer  a  virtue.  Initiative  is  for 
squares.  A  man  need  accept  no  respon- 
sibility for  caring  for  his  family  nor  need 
he  work  to  eat  and  to  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  life.  Lyndon  Johnson  and  his 
architects  of  the  Great  Society  promise 
all  the  good  things  of  life  for  everybody 
and  no  strings  attached. 

Of  course,  there  is  one  little  flaw  in 
their  thinking — who  is  going  to  pay  the 
bill?  How  long  are  the  industrious  citi- 
zens going  to  be  willing  to  struggle  to 
raise  their  families,  meet  their  civic  obli- 
gations, and  pay  taxes  to  support  the 
slothful,  the  lazy,  those  who  refuse  to 
work? 

Americans  will  always  be  willing  tD 
share  with  those  in  genuine  need,  but  thr 
day  of  reckoning  is  fast  approaching 
when  they  will  not  sacrifice  for  the  sakt 
of  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  living 
for  those  who  refuse  to  accept  their  shart 
of  carrying  the  burden. 

The  well-known  writer,  Jenkin  Lloyri 
Jones,  points  out  some  very  pertinent 
facts  in  "The  Wrong  Road  to  Utopia 
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which  appeared  in  tiie  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  for  May  15.  1965.  I  include  It 
here  as  a  part  of  these  remarks: 

The  Wbono  Road  to  Utopia 
(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 
Yes,    Virginia,   there    are    such   things   as 
biuns. 

Not  deprived  persons.  Not  socially 
wounded.  Not  members  of  a  subculture. 
Not  underprivileged  or  disadvantaged.  Just 
bums. 

You  can  pick  them  up,  but  they'll  fall 
flat  again  the  m^oment  you  let  them  go. 
They  work  only  under  the  compulsion  of 
hunger.  Opportunities  dont  Interest  them. 
Self  improvement  is  for  the  birds. 

We  are  beginning  to  get  Into  deep  water 
becavise  both  politicians  and  our  academic 
sociologists  stubbornly  refuse  to  recognize 
the  bum  factor.  Under  the  new-think  it 
is  heresy  to  suggest  that  bums  might  exist. 
For  such  an  admission  complicates  the  clear 
and  simple  orthodoxy  of  the  moment, 
namely  that  all  people  who  are  not  sup- 
porting themselves  and  their  children  are 
victims  of  a  cruel  and  unfeeling  social 
system. 

This  orthodoxy  appeals  to  the  political 
mind,  for  it  provides  the  rationale  for  vastly 
enlarged  government  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity. And  it  appeals  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  to  that  segment  of  the  academic 
world  that  carries  the  gonfalon  of  social 
science. 

Many  sociologists  are  bleeders  for  the 
poor  In  the  abstract,  although  most  of  them 
wouldn't  he  caught  dead  spending  the  eve- 
ning with  a  Puerto  Rlcan  family  In  a  cold- 
water  flat.  And  many  resent  a  free  market 
system  in  which  bubblegtun  manufacturers 
and  comic  strip  cartoonists  visually  make 
more  than  Ph.  D.'s.  They  are  always  alert 
ior  ways  to  tax-up  the  underendowed,  and 
tax  down  the  overrewarded  In  the  Interest 
of  social  Justice. 

So  the  dogma,  at  least  \intU  recently,  has 
gone  like  this:  poverty  Is  the  result  of  so- 
ciety's coldness  to  individuals  or  groups  of 
individuals.  If  society  will  only  loosen  up 
with  more  relief  money,  more  low-cost  hous- 
ing, more  special  schools,  more  medical 
services,  more  job  opportunities,  etc..  the 
poor  will  cease  to  be  poor.  They  will,  in  fact, 
all  become  self-supporting  taxpayers,  to  the 
profit  of  everyone. 

You  can  see  that  If  you  hold  to  this  dogma 
the  admission  that  bums  exist  becomes  a  dis- 
tressing qualification  of  the  dogma  itself. 
And  no  dogma  caji  tolerate  "ifs"  or  "buts." 

But  In  spite  of  record  empolyment,  and 
the  highest  gross  national  product  in  history, 
relief  costs  keep  soaring.  In  the  past  10 
years,  with  U.S.  ix>pulation  up  18  percent, 
the  number  of  persons  on  relief  has  risen 
42  jjercent.  Many  of  these  are  illegitimate 
children  fathered  by  men  who  wander  from 
woman  to  woman,  unworried  about  who  will 
cp.re  for  their  offspring  because  they  know 
that  aid  to  dependent  children  payments 
will. 

The  new  think  explains  that  these  fath- 
ers are  confused  men,  many  of  them  auto- 
mated out  of  their  old  jobs,  who  have  been 
driven  into  delinquency  by  the  agony  of  l>e- 
ing  unwanted.  This  is  a  comfortable  theory, 
.■;nd  suggests  even  more  spending. 

But  when  an  effort  was  made  to  recruit 
Los  Angeles  reliefers  to  help  get  in  the  Cali- 
fornia truck-garden  crop  this  winter,  there 
were  few  takers.  And  one  Florida  grower, 
who  brought  jobless  New  Yorkers  down  to 
liis  farms  at  his  own  expense,  found  to  his 
liismay  that  most  of  them  took  off  for  the 
beaches. 

So  the  dogma  Is  being  revised  a  little.  The 
new  theory  holds  that  no  one  should  worry 
if  some  people  never  work  at  all,  for  the  Idea 
that  aU  should  labor  Is  old  fashlone<L 
James  G.  Patton,  president  of  the  National 
Farmers    Union,    recently   hit   at   overwork- 


ing and  ovarsavlng.  "I  say  that  what 
the  individvial  can  offer  no  longer  can  or 
should  determine  the  measure  of  his  reward," 
said  Patton.  "HU  reward  should  and  must 
be  Qieasured  by  hlB  need." 

And  Prof.  Martin  Rein,  of  Brjm  Mawr  Col- 
lege, has  come  out  In  favor  of  Income  guar- 
antees unrelated  to  previous  wages  earned  so 
that  the  retired  can  maintain  a  standard  of 
living  much  higher  than  known  during  their 
working  years.  And  he  advocates  higher 
family  allowances,  even  above  the  guaran- 
teed Income  level  (or  the  prevailing  wage 
scale  1  for  poor  parents  with  very  large  fami- 
lies. 

Patton  must  surely  remember  that  it  was 
Lenin  who  promised  "Prom  each  according 
to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to  his  need." 
The  Communists  quickly  fotind  this  theory 
so  crazy  that  they  Inaugurated  the  crudest 
of  piecework  systems  and  sent  the  drones  to 
the  new  lands  in  Siberia. 

Professor  Rein's  plan  holds  little  allure  for 
working  hard  If,  upon  retirement,  you'll  get 
a  guaranteed  Income  tinrelated  to  your  earn- 
ings. But  it  might  put  a  stop  to  unclaimed 
Illegitimate  children,  for  every  tavern  derelict 
will  claim  as  many  as  he  can  to  qualify  for 
higher  family  allowances. 

If  there  were  no  such  thing  as  bums,  if 
everyone  were  fired  by  ambition  to  do  his 
level  best,  such  schemes  might  be  manage- 
able. 

But,  alas  Virginia,  there  are  bums,  indeed. 
Just  plain  loafing,  child-deserting,  rent- 
money-drlnklng  bums.  And  tintll  we  learn 
to  distinguish  between  them  and  the  up- 
liftable  unfortunate,  well  simply  decrease 
the  motivation  of  the  weakly  motivated. 
That's  not  the  road  to  Utopia. 


Hotise  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  write 
into  the  bUl.  Our  national  econrany — and 
particularly  that  of  Texas — ^would  be  hurt 
more  than  It  would  be  helped  by  discourag- 
ing United  States  tourist  purchasing  in 
Mexico. 

The  United  States  tourist  trade  spells  the 
difference  between  deficit  and  surplus  in 
Mexico's  International  balance  of  payments. 
And  if  we  hurt  the  Mexican  economy,  we  are 
likely  to  find  ourselves  sending  out  more  dol- 
lars in  aid  than  we  save  in  trade. 

F^irthermore.  Mexico  spends  most  of  its 
dollar  earnings  in  the  United  States.  What 
our  tourists  spend  in  Mexico  largely  comes 
back  to  the  United  States  to  buy  things 
Mexico  needs  for  its  economic  development 
and  social  progress.  Mexico  Is  one  of  the 
United  States  top  foreign-trade  customers; 
so  it  would  not  help  our  doUar  strength  to 
curtail  Mexico's  purchasing  power. 

In  Texas,  especially  In  the  long,  thriving 
border  area,  the  United  States  and  Mexican 
economies  are  closely  Interrelated  and  Inter- 
dependent. The  extensive  transborder  re- 
taU  trade  Is  muttially  beneficial.  It  should 
be  encouraged,  not  discouraged. 

Finally,  we  should  avoid  any  action  that 
would  move  Mexico  to  restrict  Its  nationals' 
spending  in  the  United  States — about  $250 
million  a  year.  Including  some  $180  million 
in  border  area  retail  trade.  If  we  penalize 
Mexico's  tourist  trade,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised If  Mexico  should  retaliate  In  kind — 
to  our  mutual  detriment.  The  Mexico  and 
Canada  exemptions  urged  by  Mr.  de  la  Oarza 
consequently  are.  In  ovu*  opinion,  fully  justi- 
fied. 


Mexico  Should  Be  Exempt  From  Tourist 
Buying  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league who  represents  350  miles  of  the 
Texas  border  along  the  Rio  Grande, 
KiKA  DE  LA  Garza,  has  recommended 
that  our  contiguous  neighbors  be  ex- 
empted from  proposals  to  reduce  to  $50 
the  duty-free  goods  a  returning  tourist 
can  bring  home  with  him.  He  empha- 
sized the  effect  such  a  reduction  would 
have  on  our  relations  with  Mexico  where 
no  balance-of -payments  problem  exists. 

The  Corpus  Chrlsti,  Tex.,  Caller  Times 
on  May  6,  1965,  supported  this  position 
editorially  stressing  that  extension  of 
this  proposal  to  Mexico  would  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

Feeling  that  the  membership  of  the 
House  might  be  interested  in  this  point 
of  view,  I  call  their  attention  to  the 
Caller  Times  editorial : 

Mexico   SHOtJLD   Be   Exempt   From   TotnusT 
BtnriNC   Bixi. 

Valley  Congressman  Eligio  dk  la  Garza  Is 
right  In  urging  that  Canada  and  Mexico  be 
exempt  from  the  Johnson  administration's 
antlgold  drain  bill  on  tourist  purchasing. 
The  bill  wotQd  reduce  from  9100  to  $50  the 
duty-free  goods  that  American  totirists  may 
bring  back  from  fcM-elgn  lands. 

Mr.  Dx  LA  Gabza — and  oxir — interest,  of 
coiu'se,  relates  to  the  Mexican  part  of  the 
North    American    exemption    he    urges    the 


The  American  Dental  Association  Looks 
at  Medicare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Monday,  May  17.  1965 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  voted  for  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965  (HJl.  6675),  on  final 
passage  in  the  House,  I  did  so  with  cer- 
tain reservations  some  of  which  were  ex- 
pressed at  that  time. 

This  measure  is  now  pending,  as  we  all 
know,  in  the  other  body  and  the  state- 
ment recently  presented  by  Dr.  I.  Law- 
rence Kerr,  a  constituent  of  mine  from 
Endicott,  N.Y.,  in  behalf  of  the  American 
Dental  Association  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  is  most  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  all  of  us. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Kerr  follows: 
Statement  of  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation Concerning  H.R.  6675  Before  thk 
Committee  on  Finance,  U.S.  Senate,  Mat 
6.   1965 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  is  Dr.  I.  Lawrence  Kerr,  of 
Endicott,  N.Y.  In  addition  to  maintaining  a 
private  practice  in  that  city,  I  am  a  member 
of  the  CouncU  on  Legislation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association.  With  me  here  today 
is  Mr.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  chief  legal  officer 
of  the  association.  We  are  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  com- 
mittee to  discuss  the  Important  questions 
raised  by  HR.  6675.  Most  of  our  comments 
concern  title  I  of  the  bill. 

part   1 
The  American  Dental  Association  U  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  serious  prob- 
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lem  regarding  the  health  care  of  the  aged, 
that  the  problem  has  not  yet  been  entirely 
solved,  and  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  proper  role  to  play  in  such  a  solution.  The 
solution  envisioned  by  part  1,  title  I,  of 
H.R.  6675,  however,  is  one  that  the  associ- 
ation considers  to  be  unnecessary  and  im- 
prudent and  we  consequently  oppose  passage 
of  H.R.  6675  In  its  present  form. 

Our  opposition  is  twofold:  we  first  of  all 
believe  that  many  of  the  principles  under- 
lying the  hospital  and  medical  care  plans 
are  mistaken  ones,  especially  the  principle 
of  extending  care  without  any  regard  for 
need.  And  then,  second,  we  believe  that 
the  plan  as  drawn  is,  from  a  professional 
point  of  view,  incomplete.  This  latter  objec- 
tion we  will  deal  with  In  the  second  section 
of  this  statement.  At  this  time.  I  should 
like  to  briefly  discuss  the  mistaken  premises 
upon  which  these  plans  are  based. 

As  prolog  to  oiur  comment,  I  should  like 
to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  our  opposi- 
tion is  not  based  on  mere  obstructionism  or 
on  an  vmduly  negative  attitude  toward  the 
Government's  role  in  the  health  field.  The 
dental  profession  has  long  recognized  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  legitimate  and 
essential  role  in  improving  health  standards 
for  our  people  and  over  the  years  the  asso- 
ciation has  supported  many  legislative  pro- 
posals involving  the  participation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Federal  Government, 
for  example,  has  traditionally  and  properly 
assisted  in  such  health  activities  as  hospital 
construction,  expansion  of  community 
health  services  and  facilities,  general  health 
and  specific  disease  research,  aid  to  profes- 
sional education  and  general  public  health 
programs.  These  are  activities  that  benefit 
not  Just  a  few  of  oiu-  citizens,  taut  all  of 
them. 

When  President  Johnson  sent  his  health 
message  to  Congress  this  past  January,  Dr. 
Fritz  A.  Plerson.  serving  this  year  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Dental  Association,  is- 
sued a  statement  praising  many  aspects  of 
the  Presidential  message  for  offering  "a  pru- 
dent and  realistic  approach"  to  meeting  our 
Nation's  health  needs. 

Our  opposition  to  the  hospital  and  medical 
care  plans  in  H.R.  6675,  then,  doesn't  spring 
from  an  unreasoning  bias  against  govern- 
mental action.  Indeed,  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned that  if  Federal  resources  are  con- 
centrated on  a  new  and  massive  treatment 
pro-am,  this  wovUd  Inevitably  deter  Con- 
gress from  continuing  to  support  adequately 
these  other  essential  activities. 

Such  a  consequence  could  well  be  one 
effect  of  the  hospital  and  metlical  care  plans 
of  HJR.  6675. 

Dentistry,  we  are  aware,  is  involved  only 
to  an  incidental  degree  in  the  pending  pro- 
posals. It  is  only  realistic  to  expect,  how- 
ever, that  were  these  parts  enacted  it  would 
mark  the  first  step  in  an  Inevitable  broad- 
ening both  with  respect  to  benefits  and 
coverage.  The  pattern  for  such  extension 
can  be  seen  In  the  historv  of  the  present 
OASDI  law. 

Our  major  objection,  as  we  have  said,  is 
that  both  plans  extend  care  without  regard 
to  need.  Now,  any  person  in  need  of  health 
care  Is  entitled  to  receive  it.  Irrespective  of 
his  ability  to  pay.  But  there  is  nothing  un- 
reasonable, in  our  judgment,  in  the  proposi- 
tion that  those  who  have  the  resources  to  be 
self -sufficient  should  be  expected  to  be  self- 
sufficient.  Whatever  programs  are  enacted 
to  provide  health  care  should  be  designed 
to  Include  a  method  of  determining  who  is 
In  need  and  who  is  not.  Such  a  determina- 
tion should  not.  and  need  not,  be  made  in 
a  way  that  demeans  or  humiliates  anyone. 

Strictly  from  the  standpoint  of  logic,  Lf  it 
is  proper  for  the  Government  to  provide 
health  services  for  one  segment  of  the  gen- 
eral population  without  regard  to  need,  then 
It  would  be  proper  to  provide  such  services 
to   any   or    all   other   segments.      Certainly, 


there  are  persons  in  all  age  groups  within 
our  society  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
do  not  receive  adequate  health  care. 

For  ejsample.  the  dental  profession  has  long 
concentrated  much  of  its  attention  on  the 
dental  health  of  children.  Tliis  is  because  it 
is  with  children  that  the  dentist  can  most  ef- 
fectively establish  sound  oral  health  and  thus 
revent  much  serious  disease  from  oociuring 
dUring  adulthood  and  old  age.  From  direct 
experience,  we  know  that  there  are  children 
whoMqnot  receive  adequate  dental  care  be- 
cause tn&lis^ainilies  cannot  afford  it. 

Certainly,  streh  children  are  entitled  to  as- 
sistance. We  agrte  here  with  President  John- 
son, who  called  for  such  aasistance  in  his 
health  message,  and  we  regret  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  seen  fit  to  ignore  the  President. 

Nonetheless,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  mas- 
sive Federal  health  benefits  program  should 
be  established  which  would  also  include  the 
many  millions  of  children  whose  families  are 
self-sufficient. 

Relative  to  the  importance  of  children's 
needs,  it  is  worth  noting  that  since  Britain 
began  its  national  health  program,  there  has 
been  a  concentration  on  restorative  care  for 
adults  and  a  consequent  ne^ect  of  preven- 
tive care  for  children. 

Tills  objection,  of  coiuse,  relates  to  both 
the  hospital  and  the  medical  plans  in  the  bill. 
A  second  drawback  with  respect  to  ttie  medi- 
cal plan  is  that  it  is  so  designed  that  those 
in  greatest  need  of  it  may  well  be  the  very 
onea  least  likely  to  jodn  it. 

Conversely,  those  in  the  best  position  to 
provide  their  own  health  care  or  the  type 
covered  will  undoubtedly  and  understand- 
ably hasten  to  take  advantage  of  this  bargain 
package.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  this 
medical  care  plan  was  not  subject  to  full  and 
open  hearings  before  being  Incorporated  into 
the  bill.  This  Is  true,  as  well,  of  part  2.  of 
title  I.    This  we  believe  is  most  unfortunate. 

Another  questionable  assimiption  under- 
lying both  plans  is  the  apparent  belief  that 
tills  problem  is  a  permanent  one  rather  than 
being  transitional. 

A  man  who  is  65  this  year  probably  began 
his  working  career  about  1920.  Thi.s  was  a 
very  different  country  then.  There  was  no 
social  security  system;  there  was  little  in  the 
way  of  pensions,  retirement  plans,  or  private 
annuity  programs;  health  insurance  was  vir- 
tually unknown.  Furthermore,  today's  elder- 
ly citizens  lived  out  part  of  their  middle  years 
in  the  midst  of  a  worldwide  depression  that 
undoubtedly  limited  their  ability  to  provide 
for  their  retirement. 

Today,  obviously,  all  this  has  changed.  We 
now  have  social  security;  we  bave  widespread 
pension  and  retirement  plans  and  rapidly 
growing  voluntary  liealth  insinrance  that  can 
be  carried  into  the  retirement  years.  In  fact. 
a  E^eat  many  of  today's  middle  aged,  not  to 
speak  of  future  generatlone,  could,  under 
prevailing  conditions,  enter  their  retirement 
years  with  considerable  protection  in  terms 
of  Income  and  health  insurance.  In  passing, 
it  might  also  be  noted  that  we  are  witnessing 
for  the  first  time  a  soundly  establi.'^hed  and 
swiftly  growing  system  of  prepaid  dental  in- 
surance both  on  a  nonprofit  Bad  commercial 
basis. 

These  plcuis,  then,  propose  a  permanent 
solution  for  a  problem  that  tery  probably  is 
temporary.  They  ask  the  Nation  to  trans- 
form the  health  care  system  that  has  served 
It  so  well  at  the  very  moment  when  It  Is 
demonstrating  Its  ability  to  cope  with  this 
problem. 

We  finally  believe  that  the  proponents  of 
these  plans  fall  to  recc^nize  the  impvact 
the  Kerr-MUls  program  has  had  and  could 
continue  to  have.  Admittedly,  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program  la  not  free  from  defects.  It 
needs  perfecting  amendments  by  Congress 
and  fuller  and  more  Imaginative  implemen- 
tation by  the  states.  But  It  has  demon- 
strated its  soundness;  it  has  shown  Its  basic 


capability  for  doing  the  Job  without  at  il.> 
same  time  embarking  our  Nation  on  an 
unwarranted  and  irreversible  course. 

Another  advantage  of  Kerr-Mills  is  that  it 
retains  the  commxuiity  and  the  State  a.s 
active  partners  with  the  Federal  Government 
In  providing  the  care  necessary.  This  i.s 
important  since  It  is  these  political  bodies 
that  can  best  Judge  the  needs  that  exist  in 
their  localities  and  most  efficiently  tailor  .i 
program  that  will  meet  fully  those  needs. 

The  hospital  and  medical  care  plans  oi 
H.R.  6675,  then,  are  ill  conceived.  Thev 
unnecessarily  single  out  a  segment  of  the 
population  even  though  many  persons  with- 
in that  segment  have  no  need  for  assistance 
They  propose  a  permanent  solution  to  .; 
transitional  problem.  They  ignore  the  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made  by  the  private 
sector  and  by  such  public  programs  as  Kerr- 
Mllls.  Because  they  go  beyond  the  provi- 
sion of  assistance  to  those  who  truly  need  it, 
these  plans  will  prove  a  drain  on  those 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
can  prudently  be  allocated  to  the  healtji 
field.  We  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  utmost 
respect  for  the  sincerity  and  competence  of 
those  supporting  these  plans.  The  objec- 
tions, nonetheless,  are  overwhelming  and  Wf 
believe  both  plans  should  be  eliminated  froi  ■ 
the  bill. 

PART  n 

In  addition  to  the  conceptual  objectior.- 
Just  discussed,  the  association  believes  it 
has  the  obligation  to  point  out  a  numbc- 
of  defects  In  H.R.  6675  which  relate  solely 
to  its  soundness  from  the  professional  view  '■ 
point. 

Perhaps  its  foremost  defect  from  the  stand- 
point of  total  health  is  the  failure  of  tli. 
draftsmen  of  the  bill  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  President  Johnson  In  hi  = 
January  7  health  message  to  Congress  with 
respect  to  dental  care.  The  President  noteci 
the  need  for  dental  care  for  poor  childrci; 
and  recommended  a  program  to:  "Broadei. 
the  public  assistance  program  to  permit  spe- 
cific Federal  participation  In  paying  costs  c ; 
medical  and  dental  care  for  children  i: 
medically  needy  families,  similar  to  the  Kerr 
Mills  program  for  the  aged." 

However,  part  2,  of  title  I  of  the  bill,  den! 
ing  with  grants  to  States  for  medical  assis:- 
ance,  virtually  ignores  the  President's  requet' 
Insofar  as  dental  care  for  needy  children  ; 
concerned.  It  Ignores  the  fact  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  children  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  14  who  are  members  of  families  whose 
income  is  below  $2,000  have  never  received 
dental  care.  It  Ignores  the  fact  that  in  th;.- 
same  age  bracket,  irrespective  of  economit 
considerations,  24  percent  of  urban  childrei? 
and  42  percent  of  rural  farm  children  havt 
never  received  dental  care.  It  Ignores  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  statement  in  his  health  me;-- 
sage  that  at  age  15,  the  average  child  has  1' 
decayed  teeth. 

We  believe  the  President's  recommend.  - 
tion  in  this  respect  should  be  honored  ai.n 
that  the  bill  should  be  amended  to  incliuK 
dental  care  as  one  of  the  required  beneli' 
for  dependent  children  under  the  expandf  (. 
medical  assistance  program  proposed  in  tlu 
bill.  Oddly  enough,  one  of  the  required 
benefits  in  this  section  of  the  bill  is  skillec' 
nursing  home  care.  We  have  been  told  thu; 
in  a  recent  Children's  Bureau  study  of  11, OW 
nursing  home  patients,  it  was  found  thiii 
only  8  of  these  patients  were  under  the 
age  of  15,  We  don't  know  why  these  eigh. 
children  were  placed  in  old  folk's  hom(f 
but  we  believe  the  example  illustrates  tli- 
folly  of  requiring  nursing  home  benefits  th.: 
would  be  virtually  unused  while  not  requi:  - 
ing  dental  care  benefits  that  would  be  <  . 
great  help  to  most,  if  not  all,  needy  chlldrc; 
A  simple  amendment  would  remedy  thi~ 
defect  m  the  bill. 

The  association  also  has  serious  profe  - 
sional  objections  to  provisions  of  part  B  i  : 
title  I.  supplementary  health  benefits  for  ihi 
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aged,    which    discriminate    unfairly    among 
practitioners  of  the  healing  arts. 

In  this  country,  there  are  hundreds  of 
dental  practitioners  who  admit  patients  to 
hospitals  for  oral  surgical  procedures.  About 
40  percent  of  our  hospitals  have  formalized 
dental  services.  Many  dentists  who  have 
completed  internships  and  residency  pro- 
trrams  in  oral  surgery  regularly  perform  such 
procedures  as  excision  of  oral  tumors  and 
i  ysts.  removal  of  stones  from  salivary  ducts, 
reduction  of  fractures  of  the  Jaw  or  facial 
bones  and  other  operations  that  certainly  axe 
intended  to  be  covered  luider  part  B  of  title  I 
i.i  ihe  bill.  Yet,  as  presently  written,  a  tiene- 
ficiary  who  selected  a  dentist  rather  than 
;i  physician  (M.D.  or  D.O.)  to  perform  such 
procedures  would  arbitrarily  be  denied  a 
covered  benefit. 

The  drafters  of  the  bUl  Ignored  the  fact 
that  no  sound  comprehensive  health  bene- 
fits plan  can  be  written  without  the  Inclu- 
sion of  some  benefits  that  are  within  the 
scope  of  dental  practice.  They  also  Ignored 
the  fact  that  today  practically  all  health  in- 
surance plans  in  the  private  sector  recognize 
the  right  of  dentists  to  perform  oral  sur- 
gical procedures  and  Include  a  dentist  with- 
i;i  the  definition  of  "doctor"  or  "physician" 
under  such  plans.  All  contracts  tmder  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  which 
is  administered  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission contain  provisions  permitting  bene- 
ficiaries to  select  dentsts  to  perform  covered 
oral  surgical  services. 

Virtually  all  hospitals  permit  dentists  to 
,idmlt  patients  for  oral  surgical  services  and 
.-tandards  regarding  dentistry  In  hospitals 
iiave  been  adopted  by  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Accredlt-atlon  of  Hospitals. 

There  would  appear  to  be  no  valid  rea- 
,  on  why,  in  the  supplementary  benefits  por- 
■  ion  of  H.R.  6675,  the  Government  should 
depart  from  a  pattern  that  Is  so  well  recog- 
iiized  and  so  firmly  established  In  the  pri- 
vate Insurance  field.  To  do  so  Is  unsound 
from  the  health  standpoint  and  discrimi- 
natory against  program  beneficiaries  and 
'lental  practitioners. 

This  defect  In  the  bill  should  be  corrected 
by  appropriate  amendments.  It  should  be 
t  ear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  such  amendments 
•.vauld  in  no  way  increase  or  expand  the 
present  scope  of  benefits  in  the  bill.  The 
mendments  would  merely  permit  a  patient 
:o  select  a  qualified  doctor  of  dentistry  as 
well  as  a  doctor  of  medicine  or  osteopathy 
:o  perform  covered  oral  surgical  procedures. 

Finally,  IXi.  Chairman,  the  association 
v.ishes  to  record  its  objection  to  the  reim- 
posltlon  of  the  3-percent  limitation  on  the 
deductibility  of  medical  and  dental  expenses 
by  taxpayers  65  years  of  age  and  older  as 
proposed  in  section  106  of  the  bill.  The 
rationalization  given  for  this  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  that  with  the 
basic  and  supplementary  benefit  plan  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  older  persons  will  not 
have  a  need  for  this  tax  Incentive.  This 
.irgument  may  have  some  validity  with  re- 
.spect  to  naedical  care  but  It  has  none  with 
respect  to  dental  expenses  since  dental  care 
IS  not  included  as  a  benefit  in  title  I  of  the 
bill.  Many  aged  people  require  dental  treat- 
ment, much  of  it  involving  replacement  of 
natiu^l  teeth  with  dentures.  In  many 
cases  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  nutritional 
reasons  and  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
general  health  in  aged  persons.  Such  peo- 
ple should  continue  to  be  encouraged  to 
provide  for  their  dental  health  needs.  Rath- 
er than  encouraging  them,  enactment  of 
this  section  of  H.R.  6675  would.  In  effect, 
penalize  them  for  taking  steps  to  protect 
and  maintain  their  good  health. 


Oxford  Debaters  Revive  War  Issue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  much  of  oui-  attention  is  focused 
on  teach-ins  on  our  Vietnam  policy,  I  be- 
lieve the  following  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  New  York  Times,  may 
be  of  value  to  my  colleagues  and  to  much 
of  the  Nation: 
Oxford    Debaters    Revive    War    Issue — Plan 

To   Discuss    1933    Pacifist    Motion    Stirs 

Controversy 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

London.  May  16. — In  his  history  of  World 
War  II,  Sir  Winston  Churchill  wrote  bitterly 
of  a  resolution  by  the  Oxford  Union  in  1933. 

"This  house  refuses  to  fight  for  King  and 
country, "  the  motion  said.  It  carried  by  275 
votes  to  153.  Sir  Winston,  describmg  that 
result  as  "evershameful,"  wrote: 

"It  was  easy  to  laugh  oflf  such  an  episode 
In  England,  but  in  Germany,  In  Russia,  In 
Italy,  in  Japan,  the  idea  of  a  decadent,  de- 
generate Britain  took  deep  root  and  swayed 
many  calculations." 

On  Thursday  the  Oxford  Union  will  debate 
the  same  motion,  rephrased  only  slightly  to 
say:  "That  this  house  would  not  fight  for 
Queen  and  country." 

Controversy  has  boUed  since  the  imion 
decided  to  rerun  the  famous — or  infamous — 
debate.  Two  of  the  four  union  trustees  have 
resigned.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  call  It 
all  off.  but  the  students  are  going  ahead. 

The  Oxford  Union  serves  as  both  a  club 
and  a  debating  society.  Its  weekly  debates 
have  been  a  training  ground  for  many  emi- 
nent British  politicians.  The  debates  follow 
parliamentary  procedure  and  are  conducted 
in  the  union's  own  building. 

The  man  repsonsible  for  the  revival  Is  the 
present  president  of  the  union,  a  21-year-old 
Pakistani,  Tarlq  All.  He  has  been  accused  of 
a  stunt  or  worse,  and  he  has  received  anony- 
mous threats,  but  he  shows  no  signs  of  de- 
sisting. 

economist  resigns 

Sir  Roy  Harrod,  a  well-known  economist, 
was  one  trustee  who  resigned. 

"The  motion — In  1933 — did  make  a  recog- 
nized contribution."  Sir  Roy  wrote  to  Mr. 
All,  "in  building  up  the  Idea  around  the 
world — which  was  present  even  In  the  mind 
of  the  father  of  the  late  President  Kennedy, 
who  was  U.S.  Ambassador  here — that  the 
British  were  played  out  and  could  not  be  de- 
pended upon." 

In  reply  Mr.  All  said  "war  shotild  be  con- 
stantly reviewed  as  an  Institution  lest  we 
become  complacent  and  fatalistic."  He  de- 
nied that  the  debate  could  have  any  inter- 
national repercussions. 

Last  month  Mr.  All  was  arrested  during  a 
protest  demonstration  outside  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy here  against  the  American  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam. 

historian  backs  move 

One  distinguished  figure  who  has  sup- 
ported Mr.  All's  idea  Is  Christopher  Hill,  a 
historian  who  was  recently  elected  Master  of 
BalUol  College,  Oxford.  That  election  ItstiT 
raised  some  eyebrows,  as  Mr.  Hill  la  a  former 
Commvmlsit  Party  member. 


"I  learned  more  from  tlie  1933  debate," 
Mr.  Hill  wrote  in  a  congratulatory  letter  to 
Mr.  All.  "and  the  controversy  around  It.  than 
from  any  other  single  incident  in  my  under- 
graduate career. 

"I  hope  the  union  today  will  show  equal 
Independence  of  mind.  Especially  Impressive 
to  me  then  was  the  union's  resolute  refusal 
to  be  told  by  its  elders  what  it  ought  to 
think  and  discuss," 

A  rebuttal  came  from  the  other  trustee 
who  resigned,  Arthur  L,  Goodhart.  retired 
Master  of  University  College.  Oxford.  He 
sent  a  blunt  message  in  which  he  said:  "Do 
not  think  Oxford  Union  should  make  same 
mistake  twice. " 


Goodhart  Expijmns  Views 
(By  M,  S.  Handler) 

Dr,  Goodhart,  an  American  and  a  profes- 
sor of  jurisprudence  at  Oxford  University  for 
many  years,  contends  that  the  proposed  Ox- 
ford Union  debate  would  hurt  Britain's  na- 
tional Interest  and  would  therefore  be  highly 
improper  at  this  stage  In  International  affairs. 

Dr.  Goodhart,  who  is  in  the  United  States, 
where  he  has  been  lecturing  at  the  Universi- 
ties of  Virginia  and  GetH^ia,  and  at  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University,  is  due  to  return 
to  Oxford  In  several  weeks. 

He  said  in  an  interview  here  Friday  that 
he  felt  the  Oxford  resolution  might  be  car- 
ried because  a  considerable  number  of  Asian 
and  African  students  were  memberB  Oif  the 
Oxford  Union  and  In  voting  whether  to  fight 
for  "Queen  and  cotintry"  they  woukl  be  vot- 
ing on  an  issue  in  which  they  had  no  direct 
involvement. 

Not  being  involved,  Dr.  Goodhart  said,  for- 
eign students  have  no  right  to  discuss  so 
critical  a  question  of  public  Interest. 

Dr.  Goodhart  also  said:  "I  dislike  seeing 
undergraduate  students  being  misused  for 
propaganda  purposes.  It  is  a  sad  thing. 
They  might  come  to  resemble  the  turbulent 
continental  European  students.  We  don't 
want  ovu*  students  to  start  throwing  things 
at  foreign  emtMissies." 

Dr.  Goodhart  also  contended  that  the  reso- 
lution, by  giving  a  false  Image  of  British 
opinion,  might  have  serious  consequences  for 
British  policy  in  the  Far  East  and  ml^t 
weaken  I>rUne  Minister  W^Uson's  determina- 
tion to  support  President  Johnson , 

Discussing  Britain's  policies  In  the  Far 
East,  and  In  particular  the  oommltinent  to 
Malaysia,  which  Indonesia  has  vowed  to 
crush.  Dr.  Goodhart  said  the  debate  might 
spread  the  impression  in  Asia  that  the  Brit- 
ish people  opposed  their  Govra^unent's  poli- 
cies in  Asia.  This  cotild  have  the  same  con- 
sequences as  the  1933  debate,  which,  he  said, 
apparently  convinced  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
that  the  British  people  would  never  fight. 


Traffic  Safety  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or    MARTI^AND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speidter,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  recent  procla- 
maticxi  issued  by  ttie  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  ColumMa  which 
established  May  23  to  May  31.  1965,  aa 
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Traffic  Safety  Week.  A  respected  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  newspaper  editor,  Mr. 
Calvin  W.  Rolark,  has  been  named  co- 
chairman  of  the  Safety  Week  steering 
committee,  along  with  Mrs.  Sara 
Honesty,  aJso  of  the  District. 

The  Safety  Week  committee  has  named 
their  activities  operation  survival,  and 
members  hope  to  Involve  area  churches, 
the  District  of  Columbia  government, 
schools  and  business  associations,  citi- 
zens associations,  public  transportation 
groups,  and  communications  media  In 
their  activities  to  dramatize  the  District's 
safety  needs. 

When  the  proclamation  was  issued. 
Chairman  Walter  N.  Tobrlner  pointed 
out  that  traffic  accidents  on  the  District 
of  Colimibla  streets  last  year  saw  115 
persons  killed  and  nearly  11,000  pei-sons 
Injured. 

The  efforts  of  the  operation  survival 
group  during  Traffic  Safety  Week  should 
have  the  full  support  and  cooperation  of 
all  of  us  who  live  or  work  in  the  District. 
I  hope  that  we  can  all  participate  tn  the 
effort,  as  Chairman  Tobriner  so  graphi- 
cally put  It,  "to  do  what  we  can  personally 
to  make  the  District's  streets  and  high- 
ways arteries  of  life,  rather  than  avenues 
to  death  and  destruction." 


Hudson,  Mass.,  Centennial 


IsraeFs  Independence  Day 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
end  of  the  war  many  new  nations  have 
come  into  existence,  and  many  new 
states  have  been  formed.  Among  these 
new  nations  the  Israeli  nation  is  in  a 
class  by  itself,  and  the  State  of  Israel 
testifies  to  that  fact.  The  birth,  growth, 
and  gradual  strengthening  of  Israel  as  a 
free  and  Independent  state  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  miracle  of  the  century,  and 
as  the  realization  of  2,000-year-old 
dream,  as  something  almost  unique  in 
human  history. 

Unhappy  Jews  were  deprived  of  their 
homeland  centuries  before  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  were  scattered  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  But  these  sons  of 
ancient  Israel  were  never  reconciled 
with  forced  dispersion,  and  they  dreamed 
of  the  day  when  they  would  return  and 
recreate  their  old  kingdom  In  their  own 
Image.  This  is  what  they  eventually  did, 
and  their  superhuman  efforts  culminated 
in  the  birth  and  rise  of  today's  Israel 
on  May  14, 1948. 

Since  that  memorable  day  Israel  citi- 
lens  have  done  wonders  in  making  their 
new  state  the  model  democracy  in  the 
entire  Middle  East.  They  have  also 
made  it  a  prosperous  and  progressive 
haven  for  its  2  million  hard  working 
Inventive,  and  confident  inhabitants.  On 
Its  17th  birthday  the  State  of  Israel  is  a 
powerful  factor  for  peace  and  stability 
In  the  Middle  East,  and  I  wish  its  sturdy 
citizens  more  power  in  their  sti-uggle  for 
peace  and  prosperity. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETUB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6, 1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  part  of  the  remarks  I  recently 
made  at  the  precentennial  banquet  for 
the  town  of  Hudson,  Mass.,  attended  by 
a  very  large  gathering  of  leaders  and 
prominent  citizens  of  that  wonderful 
community. 

I  am  anxious  to  compliment  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  this  most  impressive 
and  memorable  event  which  was  so 
greatly  appreciated  by  everyone  in  at- 
tendance and  was  indeed  a  very  splendid 
beginning  of  the  centennial  observance 
to  follow. 

Hudson's  centennial  celebration  will 
most  assuredly  be  one  of  the  very  best. 

Under  the  leadership  of  my  good  and 
esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Anthony  O'Malley, 
and  his  fine  committee,  its  great  success 
is  already  forecast. 

The  above  mentioned  follows : 
Remarks  in  Paet  of  Congressman  Philip  J. 

PHILBIN,  PRECENTENNL^L  BANQUET,  HUDSON. 

Mass.,  May  1,  1965 

Speaking  at  the  precentennial  banquet  in 
Hudson  last  night.  Congressman  Philip  J. 
PHILBIN,  of  Clinton,  called  for  calmness, 
firmness,  unity,  and  reasoned  Judgments  In 
the  current  international  crisie  and  declared 
that  the  American  people  must  stand  behind 
the  President  and  our  national  policy  of  de- 
fending helpless  peoples  from  Communist 
tyranny  and  safeguarding  our  own  security. 

If  this  Nation  shows  weakness  in  facing  up 
now  with  resolution  and  strength,  to  Com- 
munist aggression,  the  day  may  well  come 
when  we  may  have  to  face  these  dangers  in 
San  Francisco  Bay  or  Boston  Harbor  rather 
than  in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

This  is  not  an  imperialist  nfttion,  he  said. 
We  seek  no  territory  or  domination  of  others. 
We  do  not  wish  to  control  the  affairs  of 
other  nations.  But  we  cannot  stand  by  Idly 
while  the  Conamunlst  conspiracy  perpetrates 
one  attack  after  another  upon  poor,  helpless, 
defenseless  peoples,  and  moves  with  evil  de- 
sign and  aggression  to  spread  its  powerful 
tentacles  all  over  the  e.irth.  ;uid  we  do  not 
propose  to  do  so. 

At  the  same  time,  we  aciively  seek  peace 
with  all  nations,  and  we  seek  to  establish 
permanent  peace  in  the  world,  and  we  are 
ready  and  willing  to  negotiate  for  peace  at 
any  time  that  the  Communists  are  willing 
to  negotiate  In  honesty  and  gocxl  faith. 

The  peace  we  seek  must  be  based  on  justice 
for  all,  and  not  on  surrender  to  the  selfish, 
territorial  designs,  threats  and  aggressive 
acts  toward  world  domiiuitiou  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  doing 
everything  he  can  to  propose  aiid  secure  the 
peace,  and  at  the  same  time,  above  all,  to 
protect  the  freedom  and  security  of  this 
country,  this  hemisphere,  and  Heep  our  com- 
mitments to  freedom  and  security  in  the 
world  so  vital  to  our  own. 

It  is  a  time  for  loyal  Americans  to  stand 
behind  him  and  strengthen  Ills  policy  and 
his  purpose,  and  it  can  be  said  to  the  great 
credit  of  this  Nation  that  almost  everyone 
In  the  Congress  on  a  nonpartisan  basis  is 
following  that  course. 


Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  through  wise 
etatesmanship,  through  our  great  strength 
a.nd  power,  through  our  military  might  and 
economic  resources,  greater  than  any  in  his- 
tory, or  the  world,  and  through  the  loyalty 
and  devotion  and  spiritual  cotirage  of  the 
American  people,  we  will  soon  find  a  way  to 
bring  peace  to  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

I  heartily  congratulate  the  people  of  Hud- 
son and  their  able,  dedicated  leaders  upon 
this  occasion,  and  this  banquet  meeting 
which  has  been  so  delightful  for  all  of  us 

I  am  sure  that  it  marks  the  start,  a  good 
and  worthy  start,  of  your  centennial  cele- 
bration. It  also  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  undertaking  the  preparations  for 
this  noteworthy  event  In  the  history  of  this 
wonderful  community.  But  there  are  good 
heads,  willing  hands  and  open  hearts  to 
lighten  your  tasks. 

Hudson  is  a  town  rich  in  all  the  best,  mosi 
constructive  virtues  of  America.  It  has  an 
illustrious  history.  It  has  been  distin- 
guished time  and  time  again,  In  peace  and 
in  war,  in  turmoil  and  In  strife,  and  at  every 
time  in  history  for  the  lofty  patriotism  of  its 
people,  their  unexcelled  citizenship,  their  al- 
legiance to  the  best  values  of  America,  the 
fervor  of  their  spiritual  beliefs  and  their 
unceasing  labor  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
American  dream. 

Much  more  can  be  and  will  be  said  on 
that  subject  during  the  days  of  your  celebra- 
tion, but  I  want  it  to  be  noted  tonight 
that  there  Is  no  place  in  this  country  where 
there  Is  greater  loyalty,  a  finer  spirit  of  civic 
responsibility  or  a  more  God-fearing,  free- 
dom-loving people  devoted  to  American  ideals 
and  principles  than  In  this  beautiful  Mas- 
sachusetts town  of  Hudson. 

I  want  you  all  to  know  how  very  proud  I 
am  of  you,  and  this  splendid  American  com- 
munity of  yotirs  which  In  every  sense  has 
done  so  much  to  build  up  our  beloved  State 
and  to  make  our  country  a  better,  healthier 
more  progressive,  more  prosperous,  free  and 
happy  place  in  which  to  live,  and  how  very 
grateful  I  am  for  your  kindness,  cooperation 
and  warm  friendship  and  support  which  ha.-, 
done  so  much  to  help  and  encourage  me  in 
my  difBcult  work. 

I  am  sure  that  your  anniversary  observance 
under  the  vigorous  leadership  you  have  here 
will  be  most  successful  and  inspiring,  and 
I  want  you  all  to  know  that  I  am  looking 
forward  to  cooperating  with  you  in  every  way 
I  can,  to  make  it  the  most  memorable  oc- 
casion of  its  kind  in  the  long,  illustriou- 
history  of  this  great  town. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Toastmaster.  and  all  of 
you,  for  giving  me  the  high  and  happv 
privilege  of  being  with  you  tonight. 


May  17,  1965 
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Great  Plains  Conservation  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OP   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17.  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  conserva- 
tion has  meant  much  to  Nebraska.  The 
dust  does  not  blow  on  Nebraska's  plains 
as  it  once  did.  Farmers  and  ranchers 
have  turned  in  increasing  numbers  to  the 
Great  Plains  conservation  program,  es- 
tablished in  1956.  The  program  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  program  supplements,  in 
designated  counties,  the  good  work  that 


has  been  going  on  for  years  in  soil  con- 
i^ervation  districts. 

In  Nebraska,  the  Great  Plains  con- 
servation program  operates  the  same 
way  as  elsewhere  in  the  vast  region 
where  it  applies.  The  program  is  based 
on  individual  long-term  contracts  be- 
tween the  farmer  or  rancher  and  the 
Federal  Government,  but  it  is  also  a  re- 
gional program  that  embraces  the  10 
Great  Plains  States  which  contain  37 
!)prcent  of  the  Nation's  land  area  and  40 
peicent  of  the  cropland.  The  region, 
with  17  million  people,  normally  pro- 
duces 60  percent  of  the  country's  wheat 
and  35  percent  of  its  cattle.  The  overall 
importance  of  the  program  lies  in  its 
broad  regional  benefits  derived  from  the 
participation  of  more  than  17,000 
farmers  and  ranchers. 

Voluntary  participants  receive  techni- 
cal assistance  in  developing  soil  and 
V.  ater  conservation  plans  for  their  entire 
larm  or  ranch.  Federal  help  ends  when 
the  plan  is  completed  and  the  fanner 
or  rancher  is  better  able  to  cope  with  the 
drought  and  other  climatic  conditions. 

More  than  2,300  Nebraska  farms  and 
ranches  are  operated  under  Great  Plains 
consei'vation  program  contracts.  These 
fanns  and  ranches  embrace  about  3  mil- 
lion acres. 

Some  140,000  acres  of  cropland  will  be 
converted  to  grass,  an  estimated  90  per- 
cent of  which  is  being  planted  to  native 
grasses  and  is  not  likely  to  be  plowed 
iti  the  future.  All  this  means  that  some 
of  oiu"  richest  topsoil  will  be  preserved 
lor  the  function  it  best  serves  and  will  be 
available  for  generations  to  come  and 
not  be  blown  away. 


Representative    George    H.    Fallon    Has 
Busy  Time  as  Committee  Chairman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  it  is  with 
deep  satisfaction  that  I  call  attention  to 
in  article  in  the  current  issue  of  Con- 
lessional  Quarterly  about  our  colleague. 
;Jepresentative  George  H.  Fallon,  chair- 
:uan  of  the  Hou.se  Public  Works  Com- 
'iiittee. 

This  is  a  presticre  publication  of  ad- 

nirable  and  unusual  objective,  unbiased 

:-poitins.     Tiiere  must  be  demonstrable 

.  chievement  and  merit  to  waiTant  its 

>rolse    and    applause.     Too    often,    the 

jod  a  Member  of  Concress  does  is  buried 

.iih  liis  bones.     This  article  about  our 

rr>llea'-!ae,  Mr.  F.^llon,  the  dean  of  the 

Maryland   delegation,   should   afford   us 

-ome  assurance  that  criticism  is  not  al- 

.'  ays  the  lot  of  a  Congressman.     In  ordt  r 

;  >  share  this  fine  tribute  to  a  desei-viny 

(oiiui-essional  leader,  I  include  this  fine 

.  iticle  in  the  Appendix  of  tlie  Record: 

F.M.LON    Has   Bisy   Time   .=.s   CoMMiTTrr 

Chmrmak 
Reprc.seut;aivc  GroRGE  H.   F\llon,  Denio- 
'  :.it,  of  Muryland,  has  been  chairman  of  the 


House  Public  Works  Committee  only  since 
January  18.  but  already  ha«  presided  over 
three  major  pieces  of  legislation  In  the  89tli 
Congress. 

The  committee  currently  Is  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  administration's  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  (H.R.  6991),  which  Paixon  Intro- 
duced March  31.  The  other  measures  were 
the  Appalachian  development  program  (S. 
3),  cleared  by  Congress  March  3,  and  the 
water  pollution  control  bill  (S.  4),  reported 
by  the  committee  March  31  and  passed  by 
the  House  April  28  i  Weekly  Report,  pp.  327. 
823 ) . 

Other  bills  expected  to  be  considered  by  the 
committee  include  H.R.  6755  to  authorize 
$263  million  in  additional  appropriations  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes 
in  10  river  basins;  H.R.  7303,  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  California,  Oregon,  Washington. 
Nevada,  and  Idaho,  for  the  reconstruction  of 
areas  damaged  by  floods  and  high  waters  in 
1964  and  1965:  and  H.R.  2170  to  provide  $2 
billion  a  year  in  grants  of  up  to  75  percent 
for  construction  of  local  public  works 
projects. 

F.^LLox  succeeded  Charles  A.  Buckley. 
Democrat,  of  New  York.  1935-65,  as  commit- 
tee chairman.  Buckley,  74.  was  defeated  in 
the  June  2,  1964.  primary.  He  had  been 
chairman  for  12  of  the  past  14  years. 
Fallon.  62.  became  Buckley's  heir  apparent 
in  1955.  when  he  became  the  committee's 
second  ranking  Democrat. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  handles  all 
legislation  dealing  with  public  buildings  and 
roads,  flood  control,  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors,  water  power,  and  stream  pollu- 
tion. It  Is  considered  one  of  the  most  pow. 
erful  "pork  barrel"  committees  in  the  House. 
Since  the  committee's  determinations  of 
Federal  construction  projects  affect  every 
congressional  district  In  the  Nation,  the 
committee  chairman  can  be  a  man  of  power. 

Fallon  has  become  known  as  the  leading 
House  supporter  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System.  Highways  have  been  called  his 
favorite  subject,  and  he  has  fought  for  In- 
creased road  construction  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  strong  highway  trust  fund. 

Fallon,  a  moderately  liberal  Democrat,  Is 
expected  in  general  to  support  major  legis- 
lation introduced  with  administration 
backing 

pkrsonai    history 

George  Hyde  Fallon  was  born  July  24. 
1902,  in  Baltimore.  Md..  the  son  of  Lawrence 
Fallon,  Sr.,  and  Mary  Dempsey  Fallon.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Balti- 
more and  Calvert  Business  College.  He  also 
attended   Johns    Hopkins   University. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  Congress.  Fallon 
operated  an  advertising  sign  business,  Law- 
rence Fallon  Co..  with  his  brother.  The 
business  was  founded  in  1904  by  his  lather. 

Fallon,  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  married 
to  Willa  Virginia  Thomas  In  1929.  They 
have  one  daughter.  Mary  Joyce,  and  three 
grandsons.  Falldn's  favorite  sports  are 
fishing   and   golf. 

Fallon's  rise  in  Maryland  politics  began 
in  1938  when  he  w.is  elected  to  the  Demo- 
cratic state  Central  Committee  of  Baltimore. 
He  became  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
1942.  He  was  elected  to  the  Baltimore  Citv 
Council  in  1939  and  reelected  in  1943. 

Fali.on  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in 
1944.  defeating  incumbent  Representative 
Daniel  Ellison.  Republican,  by  a  14.672-vote 
margin  (59.2  percent).  Fallon  since  has 
easily  been  elected  over  all  primary  and  gen- 
eral  election   opponents. 

HOT-SE    C«REER 

F.mi.on  wa.s  a  member  of  the  old  House 
Roads  Committee  and  the  old  Public  Works 
Committee  After  the  Roads  Committee 
became  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  in  1949.  Fallon  became  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee.  As  chairman, 
he  became  a  le.idin:;  House  supporter  oi 
Federal    aid    tt-    highway    construction.     He 


was  the  author  of  the  Federal  Interstate 
highway  program  passed  in  1956.  and  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  securing  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  construction  of  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Parkway. 

Fallon  was  one  of  the  leading  opponents 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  If  it  were  con- 
structed, he  said  In  1954,  foreign  shipping 
would  take  over  large  parts  of  American 
trade.  "Should  we,  the  Congress,  sanction 
construction  of  the  Seaway,  we  surely  will 
be  guilty  of  jeopardizing  our  American  ship. 
ping  and  our  American  railroads  as  well," 
he    said. 

Fallon  was  one  of  the  five  Congressmen 
wounded  when  a  group  of  Puerto  Rican  fa- 
natics fired  guns  in  the  House  in  1954.  He 
is  a  mild-mannered  man.  and  does  not  seek 
publicity.  He  rarely  makes  speeches  on  the 
House  floor  dealing  with  subjects  other  than 
roads. 

He  is  the  dean  of  Maryland  congressional 
delegation  and  the  first  Maryland  Repre- 
sentative to  chair  a  committee  of  the  House 
since  1940.  when  the  late  Representative 
Ambrose  J.  Kennedy,  Democrat;,  was  chair- 
man of  the  old  Claims  Committee. 

VOTING  RECORD 

Fallon  supported  the  1961  Housing  Act. 
the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act,  the  1963  Rules 
Committee  enlargement,  the  1964  ClvU  Rights 
Act.  the  1964  antlpoverty  bm.  the  1964  In- 
come tax  cut.  the  1965  medical  care  bill,  and 
the  1965  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Congressional  Quarterly  voting  studies 
showed  that  Fallon  in  1964  voted  in  support 
of  President  Johnsons  position  88  percent  of 
the  time.  During  the  88th  Congress.  Fallon 
voted  In  agreement  with  the  majority  of  the 
Democratic  Party  78  percent  of  the  time  and 
voted  in  support  of  a  larger  Federal  role  on 

83  percent  of  the  selected  rollcalls  used  by 
Congressional  Quarterly.     Fallon  voted   on 

84  percent  of  the  rollcall  votes  dtiring  the 
88th  Congress. 

Fallon  in  1959  supported  the  Landrum- 
GriCan  Labor  Reform  Act.  This  led  orga- 
nized labor  In  1960  to  support  Fallon's 
Democratic  primary  opponent,  Francis  X. 
Dlppel.  Dip[>el  said  he  had  received  labor's 
support  because  of  Fallon's  "consistent  votes 
against  the  Interests  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  the  district."  In  1964,  however, 
the  AFL-dO  gave  Fallon  a  100-percent 
score  in  voting  in  supixo^  of  labco'  on  11 
selected  issues  in  the  88th  Congress. 

VIEWS    ON    PUBLIC    WORKS 

Here  are  Representative  Fallon  s  views  on 
public  works  taken  from  various  speeches : 

Roads:  "The  greatest  single  combination 
of  economic  activities  in  world's  history  is 
the  building  of  roads. 

"My  feeling  about  the  highway  program  is 
that  it  constitutes  an  Important  and  enor- 
mous capital  Investment  In  the  welfare  and 
the  future  of  the  Nation.  The  money  that 
highway  users  contribute  to  the  provision  of 
safe,  efficient  highways  is  not  in  my  opinion 
an  expenditure,  as  we  ordinarily  think  of  it, 
but  rather  it  is  a  sound  capital  investment 
in  the  Nation's  fxiture." 

Underdeveloped  areas;  "In  order  to  at- 
tract new  industry  lo  i  underdeveloped) 
areas,  there  must  be  adequate  public  v.orka 
and  economic  development  facilities." 

Stream  pollution:  "One  of  the  mo.'^t  im- 
portani  problems  facing  the  country  today  Is 
t!ic  luntre  need  for  fresh  water." 

DISTRICT    PROFILE 

The  Third  District  ( 1960  population  434.- 
977 1  includes  low-to-middle-income  areas  in 
eastern  Baltimore  Negroes  probably  make 
up  40  perrent  or  more  of  the  population  and 
:.re  increasing  in  numbers 

The  Maryland  General  .Assembly  March 
20  19C.J.  ei;.icted  i  r.ew  districting  law.  put- 
ting Fallon  ;ind  Kepresentative  Edward  A. 
O.RM^Ti'.  Dcmorrat  into  the  same  district. 
The    ]'tG4    vute   witliin    the   confines   of   the 
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new  district  Indicates  a  tight  1966  primary 
contest  if  both  decide  to  seek  reelection. 
Fallon  received  32,941  votes  and  Gaematz 
^2.277.  An  additional  34,074  Democratic 
TOtes  were  cast  in  1964  In  two  wards  repre- 
sented by  Representative  Samuel  N.  Fbiedel, 
Democrat,  that  have  been  added  to  the  new 
Third  District.  Both  Fallon  and  Garmatz 
have  promised  a  drive  to  petition  the  redis- 
trlcting  plan  to  referendum.  The  new 
Third  District  Is  considered  to  be  safely 
Democratic.  (For  report  on  the  redlstrictlng 
plan,  see  Weekly  Report,  p.  868.) 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  Laws  or  the  United  States 

TrrLE  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  abrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12.  1895,  c.  23,  J  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 

Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations,  maps,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  llluBtrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1936,   c.   630,    §  2,   49   Stat.    1546.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  OflBcial  Reporters  of 
tlie  Congressional  Record,  in  7 1^ -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  apd  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6 1/2 -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  oJficlal,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  wliich  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing OCace  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specifled,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 


4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  stall  be  in  the 
hands  of  tbe  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  sliall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  tlie  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty -day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extensJon  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permiuient  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore i.ll  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjourn.nient  cf  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  davs, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  sliall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  sliall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  lull  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record .— "When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  ( 1 ) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  eitlier  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  liis  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — Tlie  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoNGREssroNAL  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  whicli  tlie  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  Hou.se  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 


tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
witliheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  m  the  next  issue  01 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
tlie  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  ot 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  w'hen 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  app'.y  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  tliis  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  witli  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  Hovise  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  thi^ 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters.— The  Of&ciRl  Repon- 
ers  of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT   PUBLICATIONS   FOR    SALC 

Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Governmen- 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  B.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  r;!- 
lowed  to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulation- 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  th> 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72;i 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office   for  the   Congressional  Record 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  th 
Record    at    $1.50    per    month    or    for    sing'..- 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimiu,. 
charge  of  3  cents).    Also,  orders  from  Men.- 
bers  of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  fro:: 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  tl:. 
office. 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORr. 
EDCTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  anv 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extract.-: 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  perso;; 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  therec; 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


Senator  Mundt's  Efforts  To  Protect  and 
Preserve  Rare  and  Endangered  Species 
of  Wildlife 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF  NORTH  Dakota 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1965 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  In  the  April  Issue  of  Modern 
Game  Breeding,  there  is  an  article  on  the 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Mttndt]  to  obtain  funds  for  the 
presen-ation  of  rare  and  endangered 
.species  of  wildlife.  An  amendment, 
which  he  sponsored,  to  provide  $350,000 
for  the  program  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Interior  Department  Appropriations 
Subcommittee;  and  the  bill  now  awaits 
Senate  floor  action. 

In  order  that  infonnation  contained  in 
the  Modem  Game  Breeding  article  will 
be  made  available  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  other  readere  of  the  Record. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Attention,  Attentiox:  Please  Read  and 
Then  Act 

Ivory-billed  woodpecker,  whooping  crane, 
everglades  kits,  tule  goose,  masked  bobwhite 
quail.  New  Mexican  duck,  Aleutian  goose, 
Cmada. 

The  above  species  of  wildlife  and  others 
need  your  help  In  order  to  survive.  Now  is 
tlie  time  for  you  to  do  your  part. 

A  great  many  of  the  Nation's  outstanding 
.iviculturists  have  been  advocating,  for  quite 
a  few  years,  a  program  of  research,  and  con- 
Tolled  captive  breeding  for  endangered  spe- 
f  les  as  a  means  of  preserving  them.    A  great 
i;eal  of  time,  effort,  and  money  has  been  ex- 
• -ended  by  these  men  in  order  to  bring  about 
^.ich  a  program  backed  by  the  full  power  of 
;:.o  Federal  Government.    Surely  a  program 
■  ■!  the  scope  required  can  only  be  adequately 
..clministcred  and  conducted  at  the  national 
>'vel.    These  rare  creatures  are  a  heritage  be- 
longing,  in  trust,  to  all  our  people  so  it  is 
vutiral  that  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
e  should  be  entrusted  with  this  task. 
Tlie  riccompanying  news  release  from  the 
tnce  or  U.S.  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt,  Repub- 
iMn,  of  South  Dakota,  outlines  the  procc- 
tires  to  be  followed,  and  gives  some  of  the 
■  rkground  information  which  led  up  to  this 
xremely  important  decision.    We  are  mo.'^t 
:>rtunat«    that    a    Senator    of    Mr.    Mundt's 

•  iture  is  proposing  this  amendment  which 
■"  ill  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  get  this 

Tdi^ram  for  rare  and  endangered  species  mi- 

■.rway    at    once.      We    know    that    Senator 

Mf.NDT  will  use  all  means  to  insure  the  suc- 

isfiu  passage  of  this  amendment.    But  he 

■eds  our  help.     It  means  that  he  needs 

•  pry  one  of  us  if  this  vital  legislation  is  to 

•  ■  nassed. 


Appendix 

Today  each  of  us  must  WTite  a  letter  to 
Senator  Mct^dt  stating:  "I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  committee  amendment  you  pro- 
pose to  present  to  Congress,  which  will  pro- 
vide $350,000  for  headquartering  in  southern 
Maryland  a  wildlife  research  project  to  save 
from  extinction  rare  and  endangered  Amer- 
ican wildlife  species."  Then  we  must  write 
a  similar  letter  to  our  own  U.S.  Senators 
and  Representatives  urging  them  to  support 
Senator  Mundts  amendment. 

Mail  these  letters  now — tomorrow  may  be 
too  late.  This  Is  not  a  project  for  Just  those 
who  are  avlculturally  or  zoologically  orlentetl. 
This  is  a  project  that  is  vital  to  every  Amer- 
ican citizen.  So  we  beg  that  everyone  read- 
ing this  plea  send  a  letter  to  the  gentlemen 
mentioned.  It  is  your  duty  to  do  this  if  you 
take  pride  in  our  national  heritage. 

Modern  G..me  Breeding  would  be  interested 
in  recei\  ing  copies  of  the  letters  you  send  to 
these  Senat-ors  and  Congre.ssmen.'  It  is  pos- 
sible that  a  few  may  be  reprinted.  So  lets 
get  those  letters  on  their  way  to  Washington. 
Senator  Mundts  address  ts:  U.S.  Senator 
Karl  E.  Mundt.  4121  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Washington,  D.C— Senator  Karl  E. 
Mundt.  Republican,  of  South  Dakota,  today 
said  he  will  propose  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide $350,000  for  headquiu-tering  In  southern 
Maryland  a  wildlife  research  project  "to  save 
from  extinction  rare  and  endangered  Ameri- 
c.Tu  wildlife  .=ipecies." 

The  South  Dakota  Senator  said  he  will  rec- 
ommend the  funds  as  a  committee  amend- 
ment to  the  1966  fiscal  year  budget  request 
for  the  Department  of  interior.  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Mu.vdt  said  testimony  received  in  hearings 
by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  "demon- 
strates a  real  and  immediate  need  for  expand- 
ing our  research  etfort  if  we  are  to  save  such 
species  as  the  whooping  crane,  the  tule  white- 
fronted  goose,  the  ivory-billed  woodpecker 
the  everglades  kite,  the  masked  quail,  and 
other  rare  birds  and  mammals." 

Mundt,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  said  the  $350,000,  according 
to  wildlife  officials,  would  be  stUficient  to  get 
the  program  underway  on  a  tract  of  land  at 
the  Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center  about 
midway  between  Washington  and  Baltimore. 
In  response  to  questions  by  Mttndt,  John 
S.  Gottschalk.  Director,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  said  "the  immediate  need" 
to  insure  success  of  the  propagation  of  en- 
dangered species  program  "Is  to  move  our 
present  activities  from  the  Monte  'Vista  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  southern  Colorado 
to  a  location  where  this  work  can  be  carried 
out  under  more  favorable  conditions." 

Sandhill  and  whooping  crane  studies  are 
currently  underway  at  Monte  Vista. 

"Monte  Vista  is  too  isolated  and  the  winter 
climate  tc^  severe  for  this  critical  work," 
Mr.  Gottschalk  told  the  subcommittee. 

Mundt  said  the  research  at  Patuxent  would 
consist  of  three  main  parts. 

Included,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Gottschalk, 
Mundt  said,  were  { 1 )  a  propagation  phase  In 
which  techniques  will  be  perfected  and  en- 
dangered forms  will  be  produced  In  quantity 
to  restore  wild  populations;  (2)  a  laboratory 
phase  in  which  specialists  in  physiology, 
nutrition,  pathology,  and  other  disciplines 
will  be  engaged  in  supporting  studies  of  en- 
dangered forms:  and  (3)  a  field  study  phase 
in    which    wildlife    research    biologists    wUl 


study  endangered  species  in  the  wild  to  as- 
certain their  requirements,  assist  in  obtain- 
ing breeding  stock  for  propagation,  and  to 
find  the  best  prospective  sites  for  the  release 
of  captive-reared  stock  to  the  wild. 

Approximately  half  cf  the  $350,000  would 
cover  costs  of  moving  the  present  stock  from 
Colorado,  construction  of  an  incubation- 
brooder  building,  storage  and  other  utility 
buildings,  a  well  and  water  distribution  sys- 
tem, and  provide  for  two  malntenanceman- 
patrolman  positions,  Mundt  said. 

He  said  $50,000  would  be  for  salaries  and 
expenses  of  a  supervisory  biologist  and  secre- 
tary and  for  development  of  plans  for  a  lab- 
oratory building  at  the  location  finally 
select-ed  for  the  center. 

Remaining  funds  would  cover  salaries  and 
expenses  for  four  field  biologists  to  com- 
mence studies  on  endangered  forms  of  wild- 
life Ln  addition  to  the  whooping  crane. 

Mr.  Gottschalk  told  the  committee:  "We 
need  to  locate  the  remnant  populations"  of 
various  endangered  species  "and  study  the 
factors  affecting  their  survival  as  the  start- 
ing point  for  restoration  measures." 

Following  is  transcript  of  testimony  of 
Jolrn  S.  Gottschalk,  Director.  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  before  Senate  sub- 
committee on  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  related  agencies  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1966,  March  2,  1965. 

Senator  Mundt.  Last  year  at  these  hear- 
ings, in  response  to  my  question  about  what 
you  were  doing  with  the  funds  we  had  made 
available  for  whooping  cranes,  you  sUted  you 
had  begun  some  practice  propagating  with 
sandhill  cranes.  How  is  that  program  com- 
ing along? 

Mr.  Gottschalk.  Senator  Mundt,  as  a  re- 
sult of  your  early  and  continuing  interest  In 
rare  and  endangered  wildlife,  and  the  action 
of  this  committee  in  assigning  funds  for  this 
important  work,  we  have  been  able  to  make 
meaningful  progress.  We  now  have  three 
groups  of  lesser  and  greater  sandhills  In 
captivity,  the  oldest  of  which  may  begin  to 
breed  and  lay  eggs  this  year.  Also,  we  are 
working  closely  with  the  officials  of  the  New 
Orleans  Zoo  to  Insure  the  maximum  produc- 
tion from  the  whooping  cranes  in  confine- 
ment there.  As  a  result  of  pairing  our  bird 
Rosle,  which  we  moved  over  from  the  San 
Antonio  Zoo.  with  one  of  the  offspring  of  Crip 
and  Josephine,  we  may  have  a  second  pair  in 
production  this  year.  Also,  as  you  perhaps 
know  from  the  newspapers,  we  have  an  addi- 
tional whooper  in  captivity.  This  is  the  in- 
jured young  bird  which  tlie  Canadian  Wild- 
life Service  picked  up  on  the  breeding 
gi'ounds  last  summer. 

Senator  Mundt.  Now  that  vou  are  getting 
further  along  with  this  program  and  your 
stock  of  birds  is  increasing,  do  you  foresee 
needs  which  are  not  being  met  to  Insiue  the 
success  of  this  program? 

Mr.  Gottschalk.  Yes.  The  immediate 
need  is  to  move  our  present  propagation 
activities  from  the  Monte  Vista  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  In  southern  Colorado  to  a 
location  where  this  work  can  be  carried  out 
under  more  favorable  conditions.  Monte 
Vista  is  too  isolated  and  the  winter  climate 
too  severe  for  this  critical  work. 

Senator  Mundt.  Do  you  have  a  location  In 
mind? 

Mr.  Gottschalk.  Yes.  A  tract  of  land  at 
the  Patuxent  WlldlLfe  Research  Center,  about 
midway  between  Washington,  DC.  and  Balti- 
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more.  Md.,  is  well  suited  and  would  suffice  for 
the  immediate  needs  of  this  program. 

Senator  Munbt.  Briefly,  what  sort  of  pro- 
gram do  you  expect  to  carry  out  at  this 
locaiion? 

Mr.  GoTTscHALK.  The  initial  research  effort 
on  rare  and  endangered  American  wildlife 
species  wouUl  be  headquartered  at  this 
facility.  In  addition  to  the  cranes  which  we 
discussed  earlier,  we  also  have  several  other 
threatened  species  in  captivity— Aleutian  and 
tulP  -zeese,  and  we  hope  to  add  others  as  op- 
portunity permits.  This  program  will  con- 
sist of  three  main  parts;  namely,  a  propa- 
gation phase,  in  which  techniques  will  be 
perfected  and  endangered  forms  will  be  pro- 
duced in  quantity  to  "restore  wild  popula- 
tions; a  laboratory  phase,  in  which  specialists 
In  physiology,  nutrition,  pathology,  and  other 
dUcipllnes  will  be  engaged  in  supporting 
studies  of  endangered  forms;  a  field  study 
phase,  in  which  wildlife  research  biologists 
will  study  endangered  species  in  the  wild  to 
ascertain  their  requirements,  assist  in  ob- 
taining breeding  stock  for  propagation,  and 
to  find  the  best  prospective  sites  for  the  re- 
lease of  captive-reared  stock  to  the  wild. 

Senator  Mundt.  Despite  your  indicated 
needs,  I  can  find  no  item  in  the  1966  budget 
for  expanding  thla  important  work.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  program  should  advance — the 
disappearance  of  these  species  will  not  be 
delayed  if  we  fail  to  set  aside  the  necessary 
funds  for  this  program.  I  should  like  to 
ask  you,  therefore,  would  an  item  of  $350,- 
000  be  sufficient  to  move  and  to  establish 
your  birds  and  equipment  at  a  more  favor- 
able location,  and  how  might  this  money  best 
be  spent? 

Mr.  GwTTSCHALK.  About  half  of  such  an 
amount,  or  $170,000,  would  cover  the  costs 
of  moving  the  present  stock,  constructing  an 
incubation-brooder  building,  storage  and 
other  utility  buildings,  a  well  and  water  dis- 
tribution system,  and  provide  for  two  maln- 
tenanceman-patrolman  p>ositions.  About 
5^50,000  would  be  required  for  salaries  and 
expenses  of  a  supervisory  biologist  and  secre- 
tary and  for  development  of  plans  for  a 
laboratory  building  at  the  location  finally 
selected  for  the  Center.  The  remainder,  or 
about  $130,000,  would  cover  salaries  and  ex- 
penses for  four  field  biologists  to  commence 
studies  on  such  endangered  forms  as  the 
tule  whlte-front«d  goose,  ivory-billed  wood- 
pecker, everglades  kite,  masked  quail,  and 
other  birds,  and  even  some  mammals.  We 
need  to  locate  the  remnant  populations  and 
study  the  factors  affecting  their  survival  as 
the  starting  point  for  restoration  measures. 
Senator  Mundt.  Will  your  present  ceilings 
permit  employing  the  additional  staff  neces- 
sary for  this  program? 

Mr.  GoTTSCHALK.  No.  Provision  would 
have  to  be  made  to  cover  the  hiring  of  eight 
additional  employees. 

Senator  Mt-Nor.  So  far,  we  have  mentioned 
only  rare  and  endangered  wildlife.  Cold- 
blooded animals — fish,  amphibians,  and  even 
certain  reptiles — are  also  on  your  list  of 
species  needing  attention.  Will  not  the  Na- 
tional Fisheries  Center  and  AqtiDrium  spon- 
sored by  Congressman  Kirwan  play  a  part 
in  the  program  of  studying  and  restoring 
these  forms  in  the  wild? 

Mr.  GOTTSCHALK.  It  is  our  intention  that 
no  more  native  wildlife  species  will  be  al- 
lowed to  become  extinct  if  we  can  prevent 
it.  The  contemplated  research  program  of 
the  National  Fisheries  Center  Is  expected  to 
include  studies  of  the  needs  of  aquatic  verte- 
brates. The  display  of  living  examples 
of  these  forms  would  serve  to  bring 
to  public  attention  their  problems  and 
measures  needed  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve them.  Such  studies  might  also  point 
the  way  toward  preventing  endangerment  of 
other  ones  not  yet  in  Jeopardy. 


Small  Firms  Show  the  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EYINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  magazine.  Nation's  Business,  car- 
ries an  interesting  article  in  its  May 
1965  issue  explaining  certain  advantages 
that  small  firms  have  over  larger  firms. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  article  advises 
big  businessmen  to  learn  from  the  prac- 
tices of  smaller  businessman.  At  a  time 
when  the  press  and  the  television  screen 
and  radio  sets  are  extolling  the  accom- 
plishments of  big  busineSB,  this  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  are  inherent 
advantages  in  the  smaller  operation. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  this 
article  by  Mr.  Auren  Uris  of  Research 
Institute  of  America  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 
Think  Small:  Even  Huge  OrG.i.Nii?.\TiONS  Can 

Take    Lessons    From    the    W.\y    Certain 

Lrm-E  Firms  Operate 

America's  biggest  companies  traditionuUy 
have  been  the  developers  oi  management 
know-how.  General  Electric  Co..  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines.  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(New  Jersey)  and  dozens  more  of  our  largest 
corporations  have  come  up  with  concepts  and 
procedures  used  both  in  operations  and  ex- 
ecutive training  that  lead  to  better  manage- 
ment— and  higher  profits. 

However,  there  is  another  -Aellspring  of  ef- 
fective management.  It  may  often  lack  the 
aura  of  academic  or  scientific  recognition  or 
the  large  budgeU  of  big-comp»ny  research  ef- 
forts. But  the  approaches  it  produces  have 
an  outstanding  recommendation:  They  work, 
proving  themselves  in  the  tough  arena  of  the 
marketplace. 

This  source  is  none  other  tlian  the  smaller 
company,  whose  ideas  and  mffthod.s  are  forged 
under  result-demanding  pressures.  Operat- 
ing closer  to  the  break-even  point,  the  .=maU 
firm  has  less  room  for  laxity,  error  or  fail- 
ure. 

Many  a  larger  corporation  lias  developed  a 
healthy  respect  for  the  capabilities  of  its 
smaller  competitors,  a  respect  based  on  ex- 
perience. A  small  competitor  beats  out  one 
of  the  bigs  on  a  choice  contract;  a  .small  com- 
pany scores  a  breakthrough  in  a  research 
area  being  less  successfully  explored  by  a 
larger  firm;  occasionally  de3irabie  executive 
talent  Is  lured  away  from  the  big  company 
by  a  small  one  offering  more  challenge  and 
greater  freedom. 

Granted,  there's  little  need  for  big  firms 
to  worry  about  being  done  in  by  the  smalls. 
Nevertheless,  larger  firms  can  learn  important 
lessons  from  small  competitors,  lessons  that 
can  help  the  larger  firm — and  the  one  whose 
growth  is  getting  out  of  hanci — to  achieve  and 
maintain  efiBciency.  And  the  small  firm  can 
learn  its  own  lessons  better. 

THE  REAI    differences 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  a  large  firm 
Is  like  a  small  one.  only  bigger.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  In  addition 
to  size,  there  are  qualitative  differences  be- 
tween big  and  small  companies.  Some  of 
these  differences  explain  the  relative  handi- 
caps under  which  the  larger  firms  operate : 

Organization:  A  larger  company  will  nec- 
essarily have  a  more  elaborate  organizational 
structure.    But  organizational  differences  go 


bevond  mere  size.  Larger  firms  develop  many 
more  staff  and  service  elements,  which  add 
to  overhead,  and  tend  toward  mtUtiple  levels 
of  organization.  This  often  causes  many  of 
their  organizational  problems,  including 
blocked  communications,  blurred  lines  oi 
authority,  multiple  decisionmaking. 

Employee  morale:  There  is  something 
about  large  size  that  seems  to  undermine 
;ne  individual  employee's  devotion  to  duty. 
This  is  shown  by  findings  like  these:  A 
study  of  absenteeism  in  an  airline  showed 
that  at  four  small  locations  having  fewer 
than  300  employees,  the  rate  was  5.9  days  oi 
absence  per  employee  per  year.  At  the  two 
largest  locations — over  3,000  employees  —the 
rate  was  9.4  days. 

Job  satisfaction  of  executives:  Belienng 
that  the  small  company  offers  greater  emo- 
tional satisfactions  to  its  executives,  a  group 
of  Harvard  students  has  created  an  organi- 
zation to  improve  liaison  between  graduates 
and  smaller  companies.  As  the  Harvard 
group  sees  it: 

The  firm  with  a  smaller  management 
group  offers  a  greater  challenge,  an  earlier 
opportunity  for  contribution,  and  a  corre- 
spondingly greater  personal  opportunity 
than  do  some  large  corporations.  The  inter- 
est in  the  smaller  business  is  a  realization 
that  significant  participation  and  resulting 
contribution  are  more  readily  available  to 
the  new  employee  within  a  firm  ha\ing  ;■. 
small,  flexible  management  group." 

Unlike  their  small-firm  opposite  numbers, 
who  see  their  future  in  terms  of  ownership 
and  costs,  many  big  business  executives  are 
more  likely  to  think  in  terms  of  promotion 
and  security. 

Methods  of  operation:  Here  is  where  the 
big  company  is  often  at  greatest  disadvan- 
tage. Procedtu-es  often  seem  so  spread  out 
that  performance  may  not  follow  policy 
Decisionmaking,  a  key  to  organizational  ef- 
fectiveness, may  be  a  frequent  \'ictim  in  the 
large  firm. 

Says  Paul  H.  Kiernan.  of  Kiernan  &  Co 
e.Kecutive  recruiters:  "There  is  a  major  differ- 
ence between  a  large  and  small  comp.my  in 
the  way  decisions  are  mode.  In  the  small 
company,  the  decisionmaker  tisually  arrives 
at  his  decision  on  the  basis  of  personal 
knowledge.  In  the  large  company,  the  de- 
cisionmaker typically  makes  his  decision  on 
the  basis  of  facts,  figures — and  sometimes  the 
recommendation — supplied  to  him  by 
others." 

Job  control:  The  small-company  manager 
t*nds  to  have  a  greater  control  of  his  job. 
Says  Dr.  Louis  Hackemann,  president  of 
Hackemann  &  Associates,  San  Francisco  and 
New  York  management  counselors: 

"In  the  smaU  company,  the  individual 
executive  can  make  things  happen.  Results 
are  what  count.  Authority  with  a  smal'. 
company  may  be  greater,  and  there  is  oppor- 
tunity to  be  in  closer  contact  with  the  board' 
of  directors,  the  owners  or  the  president 
The  small-company  executive's  i^ersonal  goals 
also  lend  themselves  to  creating,  inventing 
considering  new  ideas." 

There  are  many  benefits  of  size  that  larger 
companies  would  by  no  means  want  to  sacri- 
fice and  which  small  companies  wish  they 
had — everything  from  voltime  buying  to  the 
ability  to  pay  six-figtu-e  salaries  to  outsumd- 
ing  executives. 

But  here  are  points  on  which  the  growing' 
firm  might  concentrate  to  avoid  some  of  the 
handicaps  size  can  impose: 

1.  Don't  develop  an  elephant  complex 
The  way  a  company  sees  Itself  can  be  bene- 
ficial or  devastating.  The  firm  that 
views  itself  as  large,  extensive  and  sprawling 
over  the  business  landscape  may  not  suffer 
from  Its  self-image.  But  If  executives  sec 
their  organization  as  being  ponderous  and 
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slow  moving,  then  the  small  business  mouse 
nibbling  at  Its  feet  can  l>e  frightening. 

What's  needed  here  as  an  antidote  is  for 
executives  In  the  top  echelons  to  think  of  the 
organization  as  compact,  muscular,  and 
alert. 

2.  Identify  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  small  rivals.  Companies  often  oversim- 
plify the  capabilities  of  an  opponent. 
Stunned  by  the  speed  with  which  a  small 
competitor  was  able  to  service  an  account, 
a  steel  supplier  spent  considerable  time 
hashing  over  possible  countermeasures.  It 
wasn't  until  the  marketing  director  pointed 
out  that  the  rival's  capabilities  were  limited 
to  Just  a  few  Items  that  the  problem  was 
seen  in  perspective. 

The  big  company  must  learn  to  avoid  get- 
ting involved  In  exhausting  guerrilla  war- 
fare in  the  competitor's  areas  of  strength. 
Technology,  the  traditional  big  gun  of  the 
large  firm,  should  be  used  wisely  In  this 
connection. 

The  small  firm  is  likely  to  remain  strong 
in  operations  not  subject  to  the  computer 
revolution — unique  products,  custom  pro- 
duction, personal  and  special  services  that 
machines  can't  handle.  The  larger  firm  can 
afford  to  be  selective;  In  some  cases,  deciding 
not  to  become  active  In  a  given  area  may  be 
the  height  of  wisdom. 

3.  Adopt  the  small  company's  sense  of 
time.  An  employee  of  a  large  food  company 
recently  set  about  looking  for  a  new  Job 
complaining:  "Frankly.  I'm  frightened.  I 
find  myself  taking  4  hours  to  do  some- 
thing I  know  I  can  do  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 
This  is  no  way  to  work.  I  want  a  Job  that 
stimulates  me,  not  one  that  puts  me  to 
sleep."  The  point  is,  the  company  expects 
the  assignment  to  take  4  hours. 

Despite  widespread  acceptance  of  Parkin- 
son's law,  that  work  expands  to  fit  the  time 
available  to  do  It.  many  larger  companies 
often  operate  under  lax  work  schedules 
This  doesn't  mean  you  should  put  on  the 
.screws.  But  workload  and  work  pace  should 
be  in  keeping  with  Individual  capacity. 

The  benefits  to  be  gained  are  not  only  in- 
creased efficiency,  but  also  heightened  satis- 
faction and  the  self-esteem  of  the  individual 
who  feels  he's  carrying  a  man's  load. 

The  larger  company  that  thinks  a  sure- 
lire  method  of  acquiring  a  small-company 
-sense  of  time  Is  to  hire  it  must  be  cautious 
•An  executive  moving  from  a  small  company 
to  a  large  one  often  faces  difficulties,"  com- 
ments recruiting  consultant  Kiernan,  who 
has  seen  niunerous  examples  of  such  trans- 
fers. "Many  a  fine  performer  In  the  small 
firm  floimders  and  can't  seem  to  mesh  In  a 
big  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
men  who  grow  up  in  small  companies  may 
reach  a  point  where  their  experience,  ma- 
turity and  desire  to  grow  give  them  the 
basis  for  success  In  a  larger  company  It 
depends  on  the  Individual,  his  personality 
■  nd  adaptability." 

4.  Decentralize  selectively.  Practitioners 
of  organizational  planning  often  admit  con- 
lusion  when  faced  with  the  time-honored 
<iilemma  of  the  centralize-decentrallze  see- 
saw. Without  the  recentralization  that  re- 
sults from  automation  and  the  use  of  com- 
initers,  the  idea  of  decentralizing  may  seem 
iiupractical.  Nevertheless,  large  organiza- 
•:ons  have  discovered  some  functions  may 
romain  centralized  while  others  are  decen- 
tralized. 

When  line  functions  can  be  put  in  the 
Uer  category,  the  shortening  of  communi- 

'  tions  lines,  the  Increased  flexibility  of 
tion  can  put  the  big  company,  at  least  in 

elected  areas,  more  on  a  par  with  the 
-laller  firm. 

•1    Centralize  selectively.     The  small  com- 

ny  generally  benefits  from  short  and  un- 

mpiicated  communications  lines.     In  addl- 

■n.   the  fewer  waysta tions  there  are  in  a 

c->nununlcatlons  link,  the  easier  It  becomes 

for  informal  communications  to  o{>erate. 

While  informal   communications  are  less 
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practical  for  the  larger  firm,  new  techno- 
logical advances  make  instant  communica- 
tion possible.  For  example,  computers  for 
loading  rail  and  air  passenger  carriers,  hotel 
bookings  and  so  on  now  make  it  possible  to 
centralize  scheduling,  warehotislng,  filing 
systems  and  the  like,  regardless  of  how  ex- 
tensive they  may  be. 

Entire  functions,  such  as  purchasing,  pay- 
roll, inventory  control,  also  may  be  central- 
ized for  larger  firms,  using  computerized 
equipment  and  advanced  information  re- 
trieval systems. 

6.  Emphasize  small  group  loyalty  and 
Identification.  A  sufficient  nimiber  of 
studies,  as  well  as  common  experience,  have 
established  the  fact  that  the  Individual  can 
develop  great  emotional  ties  to  a  business. 
Members'  loyalties  and  emotional  involve- 
ment tend  to  be  stronger  in  relation  to  sub- 
ordinate groups  than  to  the  bigger  organiza- 
tion. The  college  alumnus  tends  to  have 
stronger  ties  to  the  class  of  '45  than  to  the 
tinlversity  as  a  whole.  Similarly,  the  em- 
ployee has  greater  feeling  for  the  department 
in  which  he  operates  than  for  the  company 
as  a  whole. 

The  organization  that  makes  it  possible 
for  the  Individual  to  develop  a  sense  of 
identity  with  his  department  or  immediate 
work  group  by  treating  it  as  a  unit  can  ex- 
pect more  in  the  way  of  loyalty  and  Interest 
in  job  objectives. 

But  here's  where  many  companies  lull 
themselves  into  dangerous  complacency  by 
so-called  "enlightened  policies"— such  as  that 
of  the  open  door  " — designed  to  give  em- 
ployees a  feeling  of  closeness  to  executives 
and  the  company. 

Says  Hermon  H.  Scott,  president  of  H.  H. 
Scott,  of  Maj'nard,  Mass.,  hi-fi  equipment 
manufacturer:  "In  a  small  company,  the  top 
executives  are  generally  available  to  anybody 
at  any  time  within  reason.  In  the  big  com- 
pany, even  though  the  top  man  may  be  In 
the  same  building.  It  Is  difficult  for  anyone  to 
see  him  without  an  appointment,  ope"n  door 
policy  or  not." 

Or.  as  one  disgruntled  employee  put  if 
"Sure,  my  boss'  door  Is  open— so  he  can 
kick  people  out." 

7.  Check  for  organizational  blockage  Re- 
moval of  organizational  obstacles  can  put 
big  company  reflexes  more  on  a  par  with  the 
smaller  firm.  Managers  are  familiar  with 
bottlenecks  in  production.  Somewhat  the 
same  thing  may  take  place  with  management 
procedures.  A  decision  may  get  hung  up 
somewhere  along  a  chain  of  command-  a 
conununication  may  fall  to  penetrate  a  mid- 
dle echelon.  A  number  of  specific  questions 
can  help  pinpoint  the  bottlenecks: 

If  there  is  insufficient  flow  of  Ideas  up- 
ward, where  Is  the  transmission  failure' 

If  decisionmaking  and  Implementation 
are  unsatisfactory,  where  does  the  hesita- 
tion, buckpassing  or  failure  to  act  take  place'' 
What  department  tends  to  get  out  of  step 
m  carrying  out  company  policy?  Studies 
have  indicated  that  everything  from  pilfer- 
age to  higher  absence  rates  results  from  com- 
munication blockages  typical  of  some  large 
firms.  ^ 

Equally  important  is  the  need  to  distin- 
guish between  quantity  and  quality  of  com- 
munication. A  weekly  house  organ  may 
seem  a  worthwhile  medium  but  is  useless 
If  nobody  reads  it.  Failure  to  distinguish 
between  going  through  the  motions  and  ac- 
tually producing  results  is  often  at  the  root 
Of  poor  communications  in  the  larger  firm 

As  for  decision-making,  often  a  major 
big-company  problem,  specific  procedures 
tend  to  point  up  action-blockage: 

Over-use  of  committees:  In  some  com- 
panies, there  Is  a  tendency  toward  prolifera- 
tion of  committees  for  anything  and  every- 
thing—planning, problem-solving,  develoo- 
ment  of  ideas. 

In  other  instances,  procedures  normally 
given  over  to  one  executive  are  made  the 
responsibility  of  many.    A  typical  example 


is  the  hiring  committee.  An  executive  Job 
opening  is  filled  when  a  committee  finally 
selects  the  best  candidate.  The  trouble  Is 
that  under  this  practice  the  man  who  usually 
gets  the  Job  may  not  be  the  best  man  at  all, 
but  merely  the  one  to  whom  no  one  on  the 
committee  objects. 

Foggy  lines  of  authority:  In  some  cases, 
necessary  decisions  are  delayed  because  of 
the  question  of  who  has  the  authority  to 
decide.  Traditionally,  this  problem  has  in- 
volved line  and  staff  executives  In  contro- 
versy. In  many  cases,  the  personalities  of 
the  respective  executives  pause  the  confu- 
sion. The  problem  may  assiune  a  variety 
of  shapes: 

A  power-minded  top  executive  may  Insist 
on  making  decisions  handled  by  a  subordi- 
nate. 

An  indecisive  executive  may  try  to  pass  a 
critical  decision  either  up  or  down  the  line. 
The  small-firm  executive  usually  lacks  this 
alternative,  and  therefore  tends  to  make  the 
decisions  required  anywhere  In  his  area  of 
responsibility. 

The  big  company  can  force  the  same  degree 
of  decisiveness  on  its  managers  by  clarifying 
its  policies  and  procedures  of  decision- 
making, pinning  down  who  Is  responsible  for 
what,  seeing  that  necessary  decisions  are  not 
delayed.  An  occasional  decision  review  to 
see  how  executives  have  been  scoring  with 
their  decisions  can  clear  the  lines  and  stimu- 
late the  process. 

Larger  firms  must  also  be  careful  to  re- 
ward individual  enterprise. 

Big  companies  sometimes  tend  to  buUd  an 
atmosphere  of  apathy  and  an  attitude  of  let's 
play  It  safe.  This  can  only  be  disslpateTl 
by  positive  policies  and  action  by  the  com- 
pany. When  an  organization,  by  its  re- 
wards—promotion, salary  increases,  and  so 
on — shows  that  it  appreciates  original  think- 
ing and  responsible,  tradition-breaking  ac- 
tion, it  fosters  the  creativity  and  drive  It 
must  have  at  all  levels  to  keep  moving  ahead 
Incidentally,  the  assumption  that  big  com- 
panies pay  higher  salaries  than  smaU  ones 
IS  not  generally  substantiated:  "There's  not 
much  difference  in  starting  salaries  between 
large  and  small  firms,"  observes  Hermon 
Scott.  "Obviously,  u^  salaries  in  the  largest 
corporations  are  higher  than  any  small  com- 
pany can  pay.  But  actually,  there  are  few 
such  Jobs.  I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  after  the  first  couple  of  years,  the  aver- 
age Income  for  small-company  executives 
tends  to  be  higher  than  for  larger  com- 
panies." 

Accordingly,  discovering  Just  how  your  sal- 
ary levels  compare  with  others  In  your  in- 
dustry and  area  may  explain  some  mysteries 
of  executive  discontent  and  quitting. 

The  nature  of  our  economy  Is  such  that 
there  is  a  need  for  both  large  and  small  busi- 
ness. Certain  services  and  products  fall 
naturally  within  the  sphere  of  each.  Pew 
small  firms  could  produce  an  automobile,  a 
computer,  or  an  airplane.  Pew  large  firms 
can  tie  up  large  pieces  of  equipment  with 
custom  orders  or  highly  specialized  small 
runs.  In  between  are  areas  In  which  big  and 
small  compete  for  customers.  When  this 
competition  is  carried  on  at  high  levels  of 
efficiency,  everyone  benefits. 

AtTREN  Uris. 
Research  Institute  of  America. 


U.S.  Policy  in  Defending  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  CANNON 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1965 

Mr.  CANNON.    Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent actions  by  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
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nam  and  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
have  brought  a  new  determination  and 
firmness  to  our  policy  of  defending  free- 
dom in  various  sections  of  the  globe 
where  America  has  vital  interests. 

Basically,  our  military  actions  have 
served  notice  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
follow  a  policy  of  appeasement  wherever 
the  Communists  determine  to  test  our 
will. 

The  essential  meaning  of  this  policy  is 
recognized  in  several  recent  editorials 
published  in  the  Nq^w  York  Journal- 
American  and  the  New  York  World-Tele- 
gram. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
three  of  these  editorials  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Journal-Amer- 
ican. Apr.  28.  1965] 
L.B.J.  Stands  Firm 

In  recent  weeks,  even  days,  the  war  In 
Vietnam  h£is  escalated  to  its  most  danger- 
ous level.  U.S.  marines  have  fought  with 
Vietcong  guerrillas,  and  the  presence  of  reg- 
ular North  Vietnamese  Army  formations  in 
South  Vietnam  has  been  reported  by  Defeiase 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Hence,  It  was  widely  speculated  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  news  conference  would  pro- 
vide news  of  major  Importance.  But  it  is 
simply  a  measure  of  the  consistency  of 
American  i>ollcy  In  the  Far  East  that  it  did 
not. 

President  Johnson,   looking  solemn   but 

confident,  merely  reaflfirmed  that  the  United 
States  would  not  yield  to  aggression  in  that 
area  and  repeated  his  offer  to  talk  peace 
"with  any  government,  anjrwhere.  anytime, 
without  any  conditions." 

Thus  there  were  no  surprises,  nor  should 
there  have  been. 

The  President  declined  to  speculate  about 
the  possible  future  outright  commitment  of 
American  ground  forces  in  Vietnam  and 
gently  chlded  those  who  queried  him  on 
whether  nuclear  weapons  might  be  used  In 
Vietnam.  No  one  in  the  Government  has 
ever  brought  the  Issue  up,  he  told  his  lis- 
teners. 

But  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  in  this  country  who  still  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  grasped  the  meaning  of  the 
American  action  in  Vietnam,  President 
Johnson  appropriately  reminded  them  that 
we  have  merely  learned  the  lesson  taught 
at  Munich — that  appeasement  leads  to  war. 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  World -Telegram. 

Alay  4,  1965] 

OxTB.   Piebald   Image 

Because  of  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
and  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  United 
States  iB  being  treated  to  an  overdose  of 
world  attention — much  of  It  critical,  and  a 
lot  of  it.  of  course,  not  very  well  founded. 

This  is  what  we  can  expect  for  trying  to 
be  helpful  all  around,  and  for  trying  to 
lock  out  for  our  own  interests. 

We  have  some  hip-shooters  In  the  British 
Parliament  charging  us  with  "monstrous  ag- 
gression" for  sending  troops  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  Newspaper  editors  in  Exirope 
and  elsewhere  are  busy  exporting  the  con- 
fused situation  In  Santo  Domingo — and  some 
who  denounce  the  United  States  for  Inter- 
vening also  say  we  should  tise  ovir  force  to 
put  former  President  Juan  Boecli  back  In 
power. 

Bosch  seems  to  think  so,  too. 


It  would  be  nice  to  have  everybody  think- 
ing we  are  vnse,  generous,  and  altogether 
pure.  We  have  spent  and  given  away  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  help  others  and  thus, 
hopefully,  to  make  ourselves  better  under- 
stood. 

But  we  can't  combat  communism,  repel 
armed  aggression,  rescue  innocent  souls 
trapped  in  mob  scenes,  or  look  after  our 
own  best  Interests  and  the  general  safety  of 
free  allies — and  worry  too  much  about  our 
image  all  over  the  globe. 

Our  Government  has  to  make  decisions 
and  sometimes  they  have  to  be  made  fast. 
We  can't  base  decisions  by  guessing  how 
everybody  Is  going  to  react.  The  Commu- 
nist governments  are  predictable,  but  every- 
body m  friendly  countries  is  not. 

As  the  President  said,  we  like  friends,  but 
■when  we  have  a  job  to  do,  we  will  go  ahead 
and  do  it,  "whether  we  make  friends  or  lose 
them." 

In  the  long  rim.  the  current  squawks  not- 
withstanding, we  will  make  more  friends  by 
being  honest  with  our  own  well-known  prin- 
ciples, and  acting  on  them.  | 


-Ameri- 


[From  the  New  York  (NY.)   Journa 
can.  May  4,  1965] 
We  Know  the  Face 

Tlie  enemy  is  the  same.  Tlie  reason  for  the 
presence  of  American  troops  is  the  same.  The 
only  real  difference  between  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary actions  In  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Vietnam — apart  from  their  extent — is  that 
they  are  taking  place  on  different  sides  of 
the  world. 

In  Vietnam,  we  are  witnessing  one  phase 
of  a  long-term  Communist  plan  to  seize  and 
subjugate  a  densely  populated,  rice  rich  re- 
gion of  southeast  Asia.  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  it  is  a  case  of  swilt,  skilled  Commu- 
nist exploitation  of  a  tragic  social  eruption — 
■with  the  Identical  aim  of  seiztire  and  sub- 
jugation— this  time  in  the  strategic  Carib- 
bean. 

There,  In  1958,  a  submerged  Communist 
element  rode  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  popular 
discontent,  surfacing  only  when  victory  was 
achieved.  Tlius  a  bridgehead  hostile  to  the 
United  States  was  established  in  Cuba.  It  is 
simply  the  matter  of  U.S.  ne-tional  self-inter- 
est that  this  strategy  of  the  overt  or  covered 
coup,  by  an  armed,  organized  minority  not 
be  permitted  to  repeat  itself,  certainly  not 
this  close  to  home. 

can't  toler.\te  red  menace 
Lest  anyone  take  undue  tote  of  Soviet  and 
other  Communist  rantings  In  the  United  Na- 
tloiLS  or  elsewhere,  let  us  recall  Hungary. 
There  In  1956  thoxisands  of  death-dealing  So- 
viet tanks  rolled  Into  Budapest — because  the 
Soviet  Union  was  not  prepared  to  permit  a 
free,  democratic  state  to  esrtablish  itself  near 
Russia's  borders  In  Eastern  Europe. 

For  the  Soviet  Union,  freedom  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain — as  in  West  Berlin — is  a  nien- 
ace.  For  the  United  States,  communism  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere^as  In  Cuba — is  a 
menace. 

Let  the  faint  hearts  and  those  who  enter- 
tain qualms  about  our  action  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  dwell  upon  this.  Moreover  It 
must  be  noted  that  the  Charter  of  the  U.N. 
itself  expressly  recognizes  the  right  of  nations 
to  act  when  their  fundamental  national  self- 
interests  are  threatened. 

Finally,  we  are  impressed  by  the  decisive- 
ness of  President  Johnson's  dispatch  of  troops 
to  the  embattled  Republio.  In  addition,  we 
are  dazzled  by  the  display  of  logistics  which 
brought  so  much  to  bear  within  so  short  a 
time.  Let  students  of  American  muscle, 
whether  friend  or  foe,  ponder  this  and  draw 
from  It  the  appropriate  lesson. 


Sherman's  March  Through  the  Carolinas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OF    VlRGrNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  IS,  1965 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  11 
I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  a  dinner 
given  by  the  Civil  War  Round  Table  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  the  Army- 
Navy  Club.  Dr.  John  G.  Barrett,  profes- 
sor of  history  at  the  Virginia  Militaiy 
Institute,  was  the  speaker  for  the  occa- 
sion, delivering  a  speech  describing  Gen. 
William  Tecumseh  Sherman's  marcli 
through  the  Carolinas.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  book  bearing  that  title. 

Dr.  Barrett's  speech  was  most  inter- 
esting and  enlightening,  bringing  out 
many  important  facts  and  features  about 
both  the  march  and  the  man  who  led  it. 
I  consider  the  address  of  keen  historic 
significance  and  worthy  of  being  printed 
and  preserved  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Under  leave  previously  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  same, 
which  is  as  follows: 
Sherman's  March  Through  the  Carolinas 

Although  William  Tecumseh  Sherman 
covild  not  recall  saying  "War  is  hell,"  he  dici 

state:  "You  cannot  qualify  war  In  harsher 

terms  than  I  will.  War  Is  cruelty  and  yoi: 
cannot  reflne  it."  It  was  \n  the  fall  of  1862 
that  he  developed  his  philosophy  of  total  war 
■which  he  though  would  make  conflict  "so 
terrible"  that  the  South  would  exhaust  al' 
peaceful  remedies  before  commencing  an- 
other struggle.  Considering  all  the  peoplc 
of  the  South  as  enemies  of  the  Union,  Sher- 
man planned  to  tise  his  military  force- 
against  the  civilian  population  as  well  as  thf 
armies  of  the  enemy.  He  believed  this  plan 
of  action  would  not  only  demoralize  the  non- 
combatants  but  also  the  men  under  arms. 

The  southern  armies  in  the  field,  he  fel: 
certain,  could  be  disheartened  by  attacks  o.-. 
the  civilian  population,  as  easily  as  by  defeat 
on  the  battlefield.  Sherman's  program  oi 
total  war  also  called  for  the  destruction  o. 
the  enemy's  economic  resources.  By  paraly:'- 
Ing  the  Confederate  economy  he  hoped  ti 
destroy  the  South's  ability  to  supply  Its  fight- 
ing forces  with  war  materials.  Thus  i:. 
bringing  war  to  the  homefront  he  hoped  t. 
destroy  both  the  South's  capacity  to  wagn 
■war  and  its  will  to  fight. 

"Collective  responsibility,"  the  theory  upcr 
which  total  war  rests,  made  possible  a  nc-- 
mode  of  warfare  In  which  the  accepted  ruU - 
of  the  time  were  transgressed.    The  effect  w.. 
a  certain   disregard  for  human  rights  and 
dignity.    Bvit  with  Sherman  "war  •  •  •  |waL 
war  and  not  popularity  seeking."    He  tho-agl. 
the  South,  for  its  part  in  bringing  on  xl:( 
conflict,  deserved  "all  the  curses  and  maitr- 
dictions  a  people  can  pour  out."     Nevcrthf  - 
less,  he  held  out  to  his  enemies  the  sincere 
promise  of  helping  hand  If  they  would  lay 
down  their  arms  and  rejoin  the  Union.     It 
was  not  a  sense  of  cruelty  and  barbarism 
that   prompted   Sherman   to  formulate   hi' 
theory  of  total  war.     This  conception  wa^ 
the  outgrowth  of  a  search  for  the  quickes 
surest,  and  most  efficient  means  to  win  .: 
struggle.     Victory,  he  determined,  could  bo 
won  more  easily  by  moving  troops  than  Ly 
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fighting.  Strategy  had  become  to  him  the 
master  of  tactics.  The  purpose  of  his  strat- 
egy was  to  minimize  fighting  by  striking  at 
the  supply  lines  and  morale  of  the  enemy. 

The  full  application  of  this  new  philosophy 
of  war  was  to  be  applied  by  Sherman  In  cam- 
paigns through  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  the 
Carolinas.  In  Mississippi,  the  Federal  Army 
destroyed  the  State's  resources  and  lines  of 
conmiunication  and  demonstrated  to  the  in- 
habitants how  cruel  a  matter  war  could  be. 
In  Georgia.  Sherman  was  to  repeat  the  Mis- 
sissippi performance  but  on  a  much  larger 
scale. 

When  the  Georgia  operations  ended  at 
Savannah  on  December  21,  1864,  all  the  ac- 
cepted rules  of  strategy  called  for  the  im- 
mediate transfer  of  Sherman's  60.000  veterans 
from  the  Georgia  coast  to  Richmond  where 
Grant  had  Lee  bottled  up  behind  fortifica- 
tions. General  Grant  was  desirous  of  this 
move,  but  much  to  his  dismay  Sherman 
voiced  strong  objections  to  such  a  plan.  He 
hoped  to  march  on  to  Richmond  by  way  of 
Columbia  and  Raleigh  In  the  Carolinas. 
Every  step  northward  from  Savannah,  Sher- 
man felt,  was  as  much  a  direct  attack  on  Lee 
as  though  he  were  operating  within  sound 
of  the  artillery  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  firmly  convinced  that  an  ap- 
plication of  total  war  in  the  Carolinas  would 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  outcome  of 
Grant's  struggle  around  Richmond. 

The  combination  of  Sherman's  persistence 
and  the  news  of  Thomas'  devastating  victory 
over  Hood  at  Nashville  persuaded  the  reluc- 
tant commanding  general  to  grant  permis- 
sion for  the  move  through  the  Carolinas. 

Sherman's  plan  of  campaign  called  for 
feints  on  both  Augusta  and  Charleston 
and  a  march  directly  on  Colvmabla  and 
thence    to    Goldsboro.    N.C.,    by    way    of 

FayettevUle  on  the  Cape  Pear.  Golds- 
boro was  chosen  as  the  destination  be- 
cause that  city  was  connected  to  the 
North  CaroUn  a  coast  by  two  rail  lines 
running  respectively  from  Morehead  City  (via 
New  Bern)  and  Wilmington.  By  this  circuit 
the  Federal  force  could  destroy  the  chief  rail- 
roads of  the  Carolinas  and  devastate  the  heart 
of  the  two  States. 

Sherman  planned  to  cut  himself  off  com- 
pletely from  his  base  in  Savannah;  hence  he 
could  expect  no  Government  supplies  until 
he  reached  the  Cape  Fear  River  In  North 
Carolina.  His  wagons  could  carry  only  lim- 
ited provisions;  thus  the  army  would  have  to 
"forage  liberally  on  the  country  during  the 
march."  To  regulate  the  foraging  parties, 
very  strict  orders  were  issued. 

These  instructions  were  in  complete  com- 
pliance with  the  accepted  rules  of  warfare. 
Yet  there  was  wide  discrepancy  between  the 
orders  and  the  actions  of  some  of  the  men. 
In  Georgia  many  of  the  foraging  parties  had 
degenerated  into  marauding  bands  of 
mounted  robbers  which  operated  not  under 
the  supervision  of  an  officer  but  on  their 
'wn.  These  groups  committed  every  sort 
of  outrage.  Most  of  the  pillage  and  wanton 
destruction  of  private  property  in  the  two 
Carolinas  was  the  work  of  the  "bummers," 
■.smokehouse  rangers."  or  "doboys,"  as  this 
peripheral  minority  of  self-constituted  for- 
..gcrs  was  called.  But  the  majority  of  officers 
ind  men  In  Sherman's  army  neither  engaged 
11  indiscriminate  looting  nor  condoned  the 
'tions  of  those  who  did. 

South  Carolina  awaited  with  despair  and 
trepidation  the  appearance  of  Federal  soldiers 
'i\  her  soil.  Sherman's  intemperate  lan- 
-•u.ige  in  Savannah  and  the  conduct  of  his 
roops  in  Georgia  certainly  warranted  this 
.  ijprehension.  The  Confederate  general, 
:  ifayette  McLaws,  wrote  his  wife  from  Poco- 
■  .ligo:  "There  is  a  great  alarm  all  through 
;ie  coimtry  and  a  strong  disposition  to  give 
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p.  among  the  old  residents  even,  and  with 
"lie  females  especially."  Time  and  again 
Gov.  A.  B.  Magrath  called  with  little  avaU 
I'll  the  people  of  South  Carolina  to  rally  to 
liie    colors.     Magrath's    continuous   appeals 


led  one  Confederate  officer  to  remark  that 
he  had  two  brigades  and  five  proclamations 
with  which  to  oppose  the  Federals. 

When  Sherman  commenced  his  march 
through  the  Carolinas  the  latter  part  of 
January  1865,  the  meager  Confederate  forces 
that  could  possibly  be  brought  to  oppose  him 
were  scattered  from  Virginia  to  Mississippi. 
So  by  February  7  the  major  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Army  had  penetrated,  without  diffculty. 
■well  Into  South  Carolina  and  was  encamped 
along  the  Charleston-Augusta  Railroad.  Five 
daj's  later  Orangeburg,  to  the  north,  was 
in  Sherman's  hands. 

As  the  army  had  pushed  deeper  into  South 
Carolina,  foraging  had  become  more  of  a 
vital  necessity  to  the  success  of  the  campaign. 
Although  Sherman  had  ordered  that  officers 
command  all  foraging  parties,  scores  of 
foragers  roamed  about  tmder  no  supervision, 
intent  only  on  plunder.  Due  largely  to  the 
activities  of  this  group  much  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  State  lay  in  smouldering  ruins 
by  the  second  week  in  February. 

From  Orangeburg  the  army  moved  out  In 
the  direction  of  Coliunbla,  destroying  the 
railroad  as  it  went.  This  capital  city, 
crowded  almost  to  suffocation  with  refugees! 
was  the  scene  of  confusion  and  turmoil  when 
the  booming  of  cannon  gave  strength  to  the 
rumors  of  Sherman's  proximity.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  the  17th  Colimibia  fell  to  the 
Federal  forces,  and  sometime  before  noon 
Sherman,  with  a  few  members  of  his  staff, 
rode  into  the  city.  His  reception  by  the 
crowds  in  the  streets  was  tumultous,  but  the 
temperate  O.  O.  Howard,  riding  with  the 
general  at  the  time,  correctly  observed  that 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  conquering  hero  was 
largely  due  to  the  inebriated  condition  of 
those  present. 

Columbia  at  this  time  was  virtually  one 
vast  warehouse  filled  with  splritous  liquors. 
In  the  confusion  of  the  days  preceding  the 
city's  fall  the  Negroes  had  gotten  their  hands 
on  large  quantities  of  these  various  bever- 
ages. They  in  turn  passed  out  much  of  this 
alcohol  to  the  men  in  blue  as  they  ap- 
proached the  capital  from  the  north  and  the 
west. 

On  a  ride  about  the  city  Sherman  had  the 
unusual  experience  of  observing  large  quan- 
tities of  loose  cotton,  from  bales  lining  the 
streets,  being  scattered  about  by  a  high  pre- 
vailing wind  and  at  the  market  square  he 
had  to  ride  his  horse  on  the  sidewalk  to 
avoid  a  long  pile  of  burning  cotton  bales. 
There  is  conclusive  evidence  that  at  least 
some  cotton  was  fired  before  Sherman  en- 
tered the  city  but  the  origin  of  these  early 
fires  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  In  the  final 
analysis,  however,  the  source  of  these  blazes 
is  of  little  significance  because  thev  had  all 
been  completely  extinguished  by  midafter- 
noon. 

Consequently  it  cannot  be  said  that  burn- 
ing cotton  was  the  cause  of  the  terrible  con- 
flagration of  February  17  that  practically 
leveled  the  capital  city  of  South  Carolina. 
It  was  the  drunken  solider  who  was  primarily 
responsible  for  this  holocaust.  Still  he  was 
not  acting  under  instructions  from  his  com- 
manding general.  Sherman's  orders  for  the 
campaign  of  the  Carolinas  contain  no  In- 
structions for  the  molestation  of  private 
property  in  Columbia. 

In  the  long  run  the  general  felt  that  the 
burning  of  private  homes,  though  not  de- 
signed by  him,  was  a  trifling  matter  when 
compared  with  the  manifold  results  which 
soon  followed.  "Though  I  never  orcered  it 
and  never  wished  It.  I  have  never  shed  any 
tears  over  the  event,  because  I  believe  that 
It  hastened  what  we  all  fought  for,  the  end  of 
the  war."  This  laconic  statement  pretty  well 
sums  of  Sherman's  sentiments  on  the  burn- 
ing of  Coliunbia. 

The  Army  remained  in  the  city  for  2  days 
destroying,  under  orders,  public  and  railroad 
property.  On  February  20,  to  the  accompan- 
iment of  hisses  and   boos  from  the  people 


along  the  streets,  the  troops  resumed  their 
march  toward  Wlnnsboro. 

This  historic  old  town,  as  well  as  Camden 
to  the  south  and  Cheraw  to  the  east,  suffered 
much  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  troops.  At 
Cheraw,  the  Army's  last  stop  In  South  Caro- 
lina, Sherman  learned  that  his  former  op- 
ponent. Joseph  E.  Johnston,  had  replaced 
Beauregard  as  commander  of  the  Confederate 
forces  In  North  and  South  Carolina.  He  now 
concluded  that  Johnston  would  \uiite  his 
widely  scattered  forces  and  at  a  place  of  his 
own  choosing  strike  one  of  the  Federal  col- 
umns on  the  move.  Fully  aware  that  the 
battle  he  wished  to  avoid  now  seemed  un- 
avoidable. Sherman  put  his  army  In  motion 
for  FayettevUle,  N.C.,  some  70  miles  north- 
east. 

South  Carolina  was  now  free  of  this  army 
which  had  applied  toui  war  in  its  severest 
terms  within  her  borders.  Lt.  Charles  S 
Brown  of  the  21st  Michigan  never  spoke 
truer  words  when  than  he  said:  "South 
Carolina  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
whole  thing,  but  she  has  had  an  awful  pun- 
ishment." 

As  early  as  January  1865  the  North  Caro- 
lina newspapers  had  begun  to  prepare  the 
people  of  the  State  for  invasion.  But  with 
the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher  on  January  15  and  the 
occupation  of  Wilmington  a  week  later,  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  almost  surrendered 
themselves  to  a  wave  of  despondency.  Late 
in  February  General  Lee  declared  that  the 
despair  of  the  North  Carolinians  was  destroy- 
ing his  army.  He  wrote  to  Gov.  Zebulon  B. 
Vance:  "Desertings  are  becoming  very  fre- 
quent and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  are  occasioned  to  considerable  extent 
by  letters  written  to  the  soldiers  by  their 
friends  at  home." 

General  Sherman  entered  North  Carolina 
with  the  confident  expectation  of  receiving  a 
welcome  from  its  supposedly  large  number  of 
pro-Union  citizens.  Thus  he  had  his  officers 
issue  orders  for  the  gentler  treatment  of  the 
inhabitants  and,  when  the  State  line  was 
crossed,  circulate  new  instructions  regu- 
lating foraging  activities.  But  no  orders 
were  drafted  prohibiting  the  burning  of  the 
great  pine  forests  within  the  State.  North 
Carolina's  turpentine  woods  blazed  in  fantas- 
tic "splendor  as  'bvmimers'  touched  matches 
to  congealed  sap  in  notches  on  tree  trunks." 
Seldom  did  the  soldiers  pass,  up  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fire  these  pine  forests  for  burning 
rosin  and  tar  created  a  spectacle  of  flame  and 
smoke  that  surpassed  in  grandeur  anything 
they  had  ever  seen  before.  One  Federal  sol- 
dier wrote:  "Among  the  curiosities  of  our  " 
march  the  burning  of  these  factories  was  the 
most  curious.  Another  remarked  that  often-  * 
times  the  smoke  could  hardly  escape  through 
the  green  canopy  above  and  being  like  a  pall. 
It  created  a  feeling  of  awe  as  though  one 
were  within  the  precincts  of  a  grand  old 
cathedral." 

On  March  8  North  Carolina  for  the  first 
time  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  Federal  Army. 
the  right  wing  having  crossed  the  State  line 
on  this  date.  General  Sherman,  traveling 
with  the  15th  Corps,  made  his  headquarters 
near  Laurel  HUl  Presbyterian  Church.,  a  re- 
gion his  soldiers  thought  looked  "real  North- 
ernlike. Small  farms  and  nice  white,  tidy 
dwellings."  However,  the  torrenUal  rains 
which  set  In  on  that  date  soon  turned  the 
roads  Into  a  sea  of  mud  and  water,  making 
them  almost  Impassable  for  troops  and 
trains.  The  most  formidable  obstacle  In  the 
path  of  the  army  lay  in  the  dark,  swirling 
waters  of  the  Lumber  River  and  its  adjacent 
swamps.  This  region  brought  tram  Sher- 
man the  remark:  "It  was  the  damnest 
marching  I  ever  saw."  The  wagons  and  ar- 
tillery could  only  be  dragged  along  by  the 
mules  ■with  the  assistance  of  soldiers  who 
either  tugged  at  ropes  out  ahead  of  the  teams 
or  put  their  hands  to  the  wheels.  The  team- 
sters, reins  in  one  hand,  ctmstantly  punctu- 
ated the  air  with  a  dexterous  whip  lash  to 
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remind  the  poor  mules  of  their  "bl£ick  mili- 
tary heart  and  endless  faults.  Every  sen- 
tence was  ordained  with  an  oath."  "Such  a 
wild  scene  of  splashing  and  yelling  and 
swearing  and  braying  has  rarely  greeted 
mortal  eyes  and  ears"  wrote  one  Ohioan  of 
Sherman's  army.  After  darkness  the  work 
was  carried  on  In  the  eerie  light  of  thousands 
of  torches  and  blazing  pine  trees. 

The  Federal  cavalry  under  Gen.  Judson 
Kllpatrick  crossed  the  Lvunber  River  on 
March  8.  Here  Kllpatrick  learned  that  the 
Confederate  cavalry  imder  Wade  Hampton 
was  only  a  few  miles  In  the  rear  and  moving 
rapidly  on  Payettevllle.  Hoping  to  inter- 
cept the  enemy,  he  set  a  trap  for  them  only 
to  have  his  own  camp  surprised  and  put  to 
flight  on  the  morning  of  March  10  by  the 
Confederate  horsemen.  To  make  his  escape 
Kllpiatrick,  clad  only  in  his  underclothes, 
had  to  spring  from  the  warm  bed  of  a  lady 
companion,  mount  the  nearest  saddleless 
horse,  and  disappear  into  a  neighboring 
swamp. 

Kil  Patrick's  escape  on  the  morning  of  the 
surprise  attack  Is  as  controversial  a  subject 
as  the  number  of  casualties  suffered  on  each 
side.  General  Kllpatrick  told  an  acquaint- 
ance after  the  war  that  on  this  particular 
morning  he  walked  out  of  his  headquarters 
in  his  slippers  about  daylight,  as  was  his 
usual  custom,  to  see  that  his  horses  were  fed. 
Such  a  habit  was  certainly  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  for  most  high-ranking 
officers.  A  Confederate  soldier  in  on  this 
surprise  attack  presumed  Kllpatrick  to  be 
the  only  example  from  Joshua  to  the  19th 
century  of  a  major  general  who  would  walk 
out  of  a  farm  room  in  cold  weather  only 
partially  dressed  to  see  horses  fed  100  yards 
away. 

Since  the  Federal  cavalrymen  eventually 
drove  the  Confederates  out  of  their  canap 
there  Is  still  disagreement  over  who  actually 
got  the  better  of  the  fighting  at  Monroe's 
Crossroads,  contemptuotisly  tagged  by  the 
Federal  infantry  as  "Kllpatrick 's  Shirttail 
Skedaddle."  Yet  the  fact  stands  that  by 
engaging  Kllpatrick  in  battle,  Hampton  was 
able  to  open  the  road  to  Fayetteville  which 
the  Federal  camp  blocked.  The  Confederate 
cavalry  Joined  Gen.  W.  J.  Hardee  near  Fay- 
etteville that  night.  Hardee's  small  force 
after  evacuating  Charleston  on  February  18, 
had  been  moving  north  Just  ahead  of  Sher- 
man's army. 

The  Confederate  forces  withdrew  across 
the  Cape  Fear  on  March  11,  burning  the 
bridge  behind  them.  At  the  same  time  the 
Federal  advance  entered  the  city  from  the 
south.  Sherman  especially  wanted  to  reach 
this  river  port  in  order  that  he  could  retake 
the  arsenal  located  there.  At  the  outbreak 
of  war  the  Confederates  had  taken  over  the 
U.S.  arsenal  In  the  city  and  for  4 
years  this  valuable  Government  property 
had  served  the  South. 

Fayettesvllle  suffered  a  great  deal  as  a  re- 
stilt  of  the  Federal  occupancy.  Besides  the 
destruction  of  numerous  public  buildings, 
including  the  arsenal,  there  was  considerable 
pillaging  by  the  "bummers,"  but  this  plun- 
dering of  private  property  was  done,  for  the 
most  part,  ttefore  Gen.  Absolom  Balrd 
took  command  of  the  city  and  garrisoned  it 
with  three  brigades. 

While  at  Fayetteville,  Sherman  took  the 
opportunity  to  replace  all  rejected  animals 
of  his  trains  with  those  taken  from  the  local 
citizens  and  to  clear  his  columns  of  the  vast 
crowd  of  white  refugees  and  Negroes  that 
followed  the  Federal  Army.  He  called  these 
followers  "'20.000  to  30.000  useless  mouths." 
To  Gen.  A.  H.  Terry  at  Wilmington  he  wrote: 
"They  are  dead  weight  to  me  and  consimie 
our  supplies."  At  the  same  time  he  com- 
plained to  Grant  that  he  could  leave  Fayette- 
ville the  next  day  were  it  not  for  the  large 
crowd  of  refugees  that  encumbered  his  army. 

By  the  middle  of  March.  Sherman  had  his 
entire  force  across  the  Cape  Fear,  and  the 
move  on  Goldsboro  had  begun.    The  general 


was  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind  as  he  watched 
his  troops  march  by.  The  campaign  was 
running  like  clockwork.  Goldsboro,  he  felt 
sure,  would  be  his  in  a  few  days. 

From  Savannah  to  FayetteTille,  Sherman 
had  moved  his  army  in  flawless  fashion,  but 
from  this  latter  place  to  Goldsboro  his  oper- 
ations were  definitely  characterized  by  care- 
lessness In  the  management  of  a  large  army. 
He  placed  little  importance  on  General 
Hardee's  delaying  action  at  Averasboro  on 
March  16.  Also,  he  allowed  his  columns  to 
become  strung  out  to  such  extent  that 
Johnston  came  close  to  crxishjng  one  of  the 
Federal  cori>s  at  Bentonville.  At  this  small 
town  west  of  Goldsboro,  the  Confederate 
general  had  skillfully  managed,  on  March 
19,  to  concentrate  his  scattered  forces. 
Completely  ignorant  of  this  move,  Sherman 
allowed  his  Fourteenth  Corps  to  be  sur- 
prised by  the  enemy.  For  a  while  it  looked 
as  though  Johnston  would  carry  the  day,  but 
Federal  reinforcements  late  In  the  afternoon 
blunted  the  Confederate  offensive. 

More  Union  troops  reached  the  field  during 
the  day  of  March  20,  and  by  the  next  day 
Sherman  had  his  entire  army  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bentonville.  That  night  Johnston  with- 
drew his  forces  to  Smltlifleld. 

General  Sherman  claimed  victory  at  Ben- 
tonville, the  largest  battle  of  the  war  tn 
North  Carolina,  on  the  grounds  that  he  wafi 
in  poesession  of  the  battlefield  when  the 
fighting  closed,  and  that  Johnston  had  failed 
in  Ills  attempt  to  crush  the  Federal  left  wing. 
Still  the  general  had  little  of  which  to  boast. 
His  force  was  more  tlian  twice  the  size  of 
his  opponent's.  Yet  on  March  19,  the  Fed- 
erals tottered  on  the  brink  ol  a  resounding 
defeat.  Sherman's  conduct  at  Bentonville 
bears  out  the  truth  of  one  of  his  subordi- 
nate's statements :  "Strategy  was  his  strong- 
est point.  Take  hhn  tn  battle  and  he  did 
not  seem  to  be  the  equal  of  Thomas  or 
Grant." 

Furthermore,  Sherman  failed  to  follow  up 
his  success  by  pursuing  the  enemy.  Instead 
he  m.oved  his  army  Into  Goldeboro.  Await- 
ing him  there  were  the  forcts  of  Generals 
Terry  and  Jacob  D.  Cox  of  John  M.  Scho- 
field's  command  which  had  marched  up  from 
Wilmington  and  New  Bern. 

The  general's  explanation  to  Grant  as  to 
why  he  pushed  on  to  Goldsboro  rather  than 
after  Johnston  leaves  something  to  be  de- 
sired. In  tills  communication  he  does  not 
claim  that  his  men  were  short  of  food  or 
ammunition,  "the  only  adequate  excuse:  for 
halting."  He  seemed  to  consider  shoes,  which 
were  noticeably  absent  among  the  men,  his 
most  essential  need.  But  tSie  scarcity  of 
footwear  d^  not  warrant  a  delay  at  this 
time.  Ty^  Confederate  soldiers  were  also 
without  Snoes. 

At  Goldsboro,  Sherman  wat  disturbed  to 
find  neither  of  the  two  railroads  from  the 
coast  fully  repaired  and  no  supplies  await- 
ing him.  Nevertheless,  he  decided  to  change 
the  foraging  system.  All  foragers  were  or- 
dered dismounted  and  placed  In  the  ranks. 
Their  horses  and  mules  were  turned  over  to 
the  Quartermaster  Corps,  which  meant  quite 
a  few  animals.  "About  half  ol  this  army  are 
mounted,"  wrote  a  Federal  soldier  before 
this  order  went  into  effect.  "It  rather  don't 
care  to  do  much  more  walking.  Nearly  every- 
one has  his  own  coach,  cab,  buggy,  cart  or 
wagon,  drawn  by  horses  or  mules — blind  or 
lame — colts  or  old  worn  out  horses  or 
mules  •  •  •  General  Sherman  could  now 
advertise  a  livery  stable  extensive  enough  to 
supply  the  whole  country,  provided  they 
were  not  choice  as  to  rigs." 

Still,  the  corn-crib  and  fodder-stack  com- 
mandoes could  look  back  upon  a  plentiful 
heirvest  between  Fayetteville  and  Goldsboro. 
The  countryside  had  supplied  them  with 
more  forage,  in  some  instances,  than  they 
could  carry  away.  Meat  and  meal  had  been 
found  In  abundance.  So  skillfully  had  the 
bummers  covered  this  region  that  the  rooster 
no  longer  crowed  In  the  morning  because  he 


no  longer  existed.  Had  the  rooster  escaped 
with  his  life  there  would  have  been  no  fence 
rail  for  him  to  perch  on.  At  least  such  was 
the  opinion  of  one  newspaper  correspondent. 

As  vital  as  the  forager  had  been  to  the 
success  of  the  campaign.  Gen.  James  D. 
Morgan,  of  the  Federal  XIV  Corps,  re- 
gretted that  he  had  to  exclude  him  from 
praise  and  credit.  He  wrote:  "I  have  some 
men  in  my  command  •  •  •  who  have  mis- 
taken the  name  and  meaning  of  the  term 
foragers,  and  have  become  under  that  name 
highwaymen  with  all  of  their  cruelty  and 
ferocity  and  none  of  their  courage." 

Sherman's  arrival  In  Goldsboro  had  been 
announced  by  the  columns  of  smoke  which 
rose  from  burlng  farmhouses  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Neuse,  but  within  the  town  It- 
self the  "bummers"  had  little  chance  to 
pillage  and  destroy  because  Schofield  had 
occupied  the  place  2  days  before  they  arrived 
and  had  stationed  guards  to  prevent  out- 
rages. 

Goldsboro  was  entirely  too  small  to  hold 
much  interest  for  the  Federal  soldiers.  A 
trooi>er  of  the  103d  Illinois  wrote  in  lils 
diary  that  the  "Town  don't  amotint  to  any- 
thing" while  a  Michigan  lieutenant  referred 
to  it  as  "a  little  7  by  9  sort  of  a  hole  about 
as  large  as  Bentonville  was  once."  Despite 
what  they  said,  these  men  along  with  the 
great  majority  of  Sherman's  soldiers  enjoyed, 
as  one  of  them  put  it,  "luxuriating  in  the 
delicious  spring  weather." 

By  March  25,  repairs  on  the  railroad  from 
New  Bern  were  finished,  and  the  first  train 
from  the  coast  arrived  in  Goldsboro.  This 
completed  the  task  Sherman  had  set  oui 
to  do  upon  leaving  Savannah.  His  army  was 
now  united  with  the  armies  of  Schofield  and 
Terry.  Large  supply  bases  on  the  North 
Carolina  coast  were  available  by  rail,  and 
the  countryside  from  Savannah  to  Golds- 
boro, for  an  average  breadth  of  40  miles,  had 
been  laid  waste. 

The  general  now  decided  it  was  time  to  dis- 
cuss with  Grant  the  plans  for  a  junction  cf 
their  armies  around  Richmond.  He  hoped 
to  share  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  tlie 
glory  of  capturing  the  Confederate  capital. 
Late  In  the  afternoon  of  March  25,  Sherman 
boarded  a  train  for  City  Point,  Va.,  Grant's 
headquarters.  The  visit  proved  futile  as  the 
commanding  general  was  not  disposed  t<3 
delay  his  own  push  against  Lee  until  the 
troops  at  Goldsboro  could  Join  him.  So  in 
5  days  Sherman  was  back  in  eastern  Nortli 
Carolina,  btislly  addressing  himself  to  the 
task  of  the  reorganization  of  his  army  and 
the  replenishment  of  stores. 

On  April  10  he  broke  camp  and  started 
his  march  on  Raleigh.  When  Sherman'=i 
move  was  reported  to  Johnston  at  Smlthfield, 
he  also  put  his  small  Confederate  force  ir. 
motion  for  the  North  Carolina  capital. 

During  the  night  of  April  11,  Sherm.nn 
learned  of  Lee's  surrender  at  Appomattox. 
The  announcement  of  this  momentous  new.- 
the  next  day  put  the  Federal  soldiers  In  n 
hilarious  mood,  even  as  the  march  went  for- 
ward. Toward  this  capering  army  was  com- 
ing a  Confederate  locomotive.  Inside  th»^ 
car  were  peace  commissioners  out  of  Raleigh. 
That  night  at  Sherman's  headquarters  these- 
emissaries  unsuccessfully  conferred  with  the 
general  about  a  suspension  of  hostilities. 
They  did  get  from  him,  however,  a  promise 
of  protection  for  both  the  State  and  munici- 
pal officials  In  the  capital  city. 

In  the  meantime  the  Confederate  forces 
along  with  Governor  Vance,  had  evacuateti 
Raleigh  and  Johnston  had  reported  to  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  Davis  at  Greensboro.  Whi!f 
there.  Johnston  learned  of  Lee's  capitulation 
The  news  of  this  disaster  fully  convinced  the 
general  that  the  Confederacy  was  doomed 
He  realized  that  his  small  army,  its  rank 
growing  thinner  by  the  day,  was  no  matcli 
for  Sherman. 

In  Johnston's  opinion.  President  Davi.s 
now  had  only  one  governmental  power  left. 
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that  of  terminating  the  war,  and  he  thought 

this  power  should  be  exercised  immediately. 

In  a  conference  with  the  President,  he  was 

able  to  get  the  Chief  Executive,  after  much 
discussion,  to  authorize  bim  to  send  Sher- 
man, who  i£  at  Raleigh,  a  commvmicatlon 
asking  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities. 

That  Sherman  would  arrive  In  Raleigh  in 
the  course  of  his  march  had  been  antici- 
pated since  the  day  he  entered  the  State. 
The  local  papers  had  kept  the  citizens  posted 
on  the  progress  of  his  march.  This  fact 
plus  wild  stories  of  Federal  atrocities  circu- 
;.ited  by  Gen.  Joe  Wheeler's  men  were  not 
very  comforting  thoughts  for  the  local  in- 
jiabltants.  Following  the  general  practice 
of  those  Carolinians  caught  in  Sherman's 
p.xth,  the  citizens  of  Raleigh  hid  their  pos- 
sessions In  an  effort  to  save  them.  Former 
Gov.  Charles  Manly  placed  a  portion  of 
Ills  possessions  In  a  heavy  wooden  box  and 
buried  It  3  miles  from  the  city.  "It  was 
?.  terrible  job,"  he  declared.  "I  laid  on  the 
groimd  perfectly  exhausted  before  I  could 
pain  strength  to  motmt  my  horse."  Soon 
uiter  the  Federal  occupation  of  Fayetteville, 
Governor  Vance  began  the  transfer  of  State 
records  and  huge  military  stores  he  had 
;  ccumulated.  To  Graham,  Greensboro,  and 
Salisbury  were  transferred  40,000  blankets, 
overcoats,  and  clothes;  English  cloth  for 
.;bout  100,000  uniforms;  shoes,  and  leather 
:or  10,000  other  pairs;  150.000  pounds  of 
'nacon;  40,000  bushels  of  corn,  6,000  blades; 
:.nd  large  quantities  of  cotton  cloth,  yarns, 
rotton  cards,  and  imported  medical  stores. 
The  last  train  out  of  Raleigh  with  supplies, 
.'ccords,  and  State  officials  aboard  left  the 
depot  shortly  before  9  pjn.  on  April  12. 

Sherman  arrived  in  Raleigh  early  the  next 
rr.orning  and  immediately  set  up  headquar- 
ters In  the  Governor's  mansion  which  a  mem- 
ber of  his  staff  called  "a  musty  old  brick 
building  •  •  •  In  derision  called  tlie  'palace.'  " 

Johnston's  message  asking  for  a  suspension 
<■''  hostilities  reached  the  general  on  April 
14.  His  immediate  reply  led  to  a  meeting 
with  Johnston  at  Daniel  Bennett's  farmhouse 
.^  few  miles  west  of  Durham.  There  on  April 
17  and  18  Sherman  granted  terms  to  his 
rdversary  that  restored  to  the  South  a  large 
measure  of  its  "status  quo"  ante  bellum  con- 
dition. This  generous  agreement  clearly 
'hows  that  with  Sherman,  total  war  was  a 
f-rat-egic  not  a  vindictive  matter. 

^Tille  these  negotiations  with  Johnston 
vere  In  progress,  Sherman  had  the  unpleas- 
:.:\t  task  of  announcing  to  his  army  the  news 
of  President  Lincoln's  death.  In  order  to 
prevent  any  serious  disorders,  he  delayed 
releasing  the  announcement  until  precau- 
tionary measures  could  be  taken  to  Insure 
the  safety  of  the  city.  This  move  in  all 
probability  spared  Raleigh  a  fate  similar 
:o  that  of  Atlanta  or  Columbia. 

Tlie  general  assumed  that  his  peace  terms 
-^ould  be  acceptable  to  the  administration 
:a  Washintgon  and  for  several  days  all  went 
"A-ell  for  him.  Raleigh,  unmarred  by  the 
ravages  of  war,  made  an  Impression  on  both 
Sherman  and  his  soldiers.  The  men,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  acclaimed  the  city's 
l-'Vely  trees,  stately  public  buildings,  fine 
reMdences,  wide  streets,  and  well-kept  lawns. 
To  the  members  of  the  86th  Illinois,  "Raleigh 
^  s  the  handsomest  city  In  Famous  Dixie,  it 
being  neat  and  clean  and  iU  situation 
erand." 

The  rural  population  of  Wake  and  adjoin- 
•':  ?  counties  where  Federal  troops  encamped 
c  ci  not  fare  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  the 
(  .r'ital.  George  W.  Mordecal  wrote  David 
L  Swain  that  farms  In  Wake.  Orange,  and 
G.'T'.nvUle  Counties  were  "completely  dis- 
p  :led  of  everything  In  the  shape  of  pro- 
'.:-ions  and  forage."  In  addition  many 
1  <"uses  were  either  burned  or  torn  down.  At 
Ci:  irles  Manly's  plantation  3  miles  from 
j:  ueieh.  the  devastation  was  "thorough  and 
unsparing."    Manly  listed  as  lost  all  weather- 
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boarding,  flooring,  windows,  and  furniture  In 
his  dwelling  houses.  Barns,  sheds,  and  cot- 
ton hotises  were  stripped  of  siding;  fences 
were  burned;  gear  was  broken  up.  All  hogs 
and  poultry  were  either  driven  off  or  killed. 
Medicine,  excellent  brandy,  whisky,  wine. 
and  200  gallons  of  vinegar  were  taken.  Fted- 
eral  wagon  trains  came  out  every  day  until 
150  bushels  of  corn,  15,000  pounds  of  fodder, 
12,000  pounds  of  hay,  and  a  few  bushels  of 
peas  and  wheat  were  hauled  off. 

Approximately  30  miles  west  of  Raleigh  at 
the  small  university  town  of  Chapel  Hill,  a 
division  of  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  was  encainp>ed. 
These  cavalrymen,  however,  resorted  to  very 
little  pillaging  and  whiled  away  their  time  In 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  troops  in 
Raleigh.  Their  commanding  officer.  Gen. 
Smith  D.  Atkins,  certainly  was  not  Interested 
in  robbing  the  countryside.  He  was  too  busy 
courting  President  Swain's  daughter,  ElUe. 

While  the  troops  were  encamped  In  Chapel 
Hill,  one  could  only  speculate  as  to  the  out- 
come of  this  romance.  Eleanor's  parents  cer- 
tainly did  not  know,  having  refrained  from 
questioning  her  on  the  subject.  It  was  next 
until  after  Atkins'  departure  on  May  3  that 
the  long  awaited  announcement  came.  In  a 
short  note  addressed  to  her  parents,  "Miss 
EUie"  stated  that  she  Intended  to  marry  Gen- 
eral Atkins.  She  reminded  her  parents  that 
she  was  21  years  old  and  capable  of  judging 
for  herself.  In  the  face  of  the  furor  catised 
by  her  decision,  the  strong-willed  Eleanor 
wrote  a  friend  that  "but  one  voice  can  pre- 
vent this  affair,  and  that  Is  higher  than  man." 
The  Almighty  did  not  see  fit  to  intervene  and 
the  couple  was  married  August  23,  1865.  It 
was  victory  for  "true  love,"  wrote  Cornelia 
Spencer,  a  friend. 

Surely  General  Atkins,  as  he  led  his  troops 
out  of  Chapel  HiU  in  early  May,  felt  that  war 
was  not  altogether  hell. 

Sherman's  confidence  that  the  war  was 
over  received  a  rude  Jolt  on  the  morning  of 
April  24  when  Grant  arrived  at  his  head- 
quarters with  the  news  that  the  surrender 
terms  were  not  acceptable  In  Washington. 
So  once  again  Sherman  met  with  JohnstoiL 
This  time  he  offered,  and  the  Confederate 
general  accepted  per  force,  the  terms  liCe  had 
received  at  Appomattox. 

Rebuffed  In  his  efforts  to  befriend  the 
South  politically,  Sherman  did  what  he  could 
to  alleviate  the  economic  distresses  In  the 
region  around  Raleigh.  Army  commanders 
were  ordered  to  "loan"  the  Inhabitants  at 
once  all  the  captured  horses,  mules,  wagons, 
and  vehicles  that  could  be  spared  from  im- 
mediate use.  Generals  were  encouraged  to 
issue  provisions,  animals,  and  any  pubUc 
supplies  that  could  be  spared  to  relieve  pres- 
ent wants  and  to  encourage  the  Inhabitants 
to  renew  their  peaceful  pursuits  and  to  re- 
store relations  of  friendship  among  our 
fellow  citizens  and  countrymen.  Foraging 
was  to  cease  and  aU  provisions  acquired  were 
to  be  paid  for  on  the  spot. 

To  Johnston,  Sherman  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  animals  "loaned"  the  farmers  would 
be  enough  to  Insiu-e  a  crop.  In  closing,  he 
repeated  the  familiar  promise:  "Now  that'the 
war  is  over.  I  am  willing  to  risk  my  person 
and  reputation  as  heretofore  to  heal  the 
wounds  made  by  the  past  war."  He  went  on 
to  say  that  he  thought  his  feeling  was  shared 
by  his  army  and  that  of  Johnston  also.  In 
his  reply  the  Confederate  general  informed 
Sherman  that  in  all  of  their  interviews  he 
had  been  impressed  by  his  sincere  desire  "to 
heal  the  wounds  made  by  the  (past)  war." 
The  most  amazing  line  in  this  letter  was 
the  usually  impassive  Johnston's  confession 
that  the  misfortune  of  his  life  was  that  of 
having  had  to  encounter  Sherman  In  the 
field. 

Shermans  plan  for  departure  were  tem- 
porarily interrupted  with  the  arrival  in 
Raleigh  of  the  New  York  newspapers  of  AprU 
24.  These  papers  carried  over  Secretary  Ed- 
win M.  Stanton's  signature  a  War  Depart- 


ment bulletin  Implying  that  Sherman  had 
deliberately  disobeyed  Lincoln's  orders  con- 
cerning surrender  negotiations  and  that  foe 
"bankers  gold"  he  might  allow  Jefferson 
Davis,  who  was  fleeing  south  at  the  time,  to 
escape. 

The  publication  of  this  bulletin  made  Sher- 
man extremely  angry.  Reacting  as  If  he 
were  a  caged  lion,  the  general,  before  mem- 
bers of  his  staff,  lashed  out  at  Stanton  as  a 
"mean,  scheming,  vindictive  politician  who 
made  it  his  business  to  rob  military  men  of 
their  credit  earned  by  exposing  their  lives 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  He  berated 
the  people  who  blamed  bim  for  what  he  had 
done  as  a  mass  of  fools,  not  worth  fighting 
for,  who  did  not  know  when  a  thing  was  well 
done.  He  railed  at  the  press  •  •  •  which 
had  become  the  engine  of  vUUflcatdon." 

Bitter  at  northern  politicians  and  the 
press,  Sherman  now  considered  as  his  best 
friends  the  defeated  Confederates  and  the 
soldiers  of  his  own  army.  In  a  letter  to  Chief 
Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Sherman  voiced  a 
strong  feeling  for  the  people  of  the  South. 
He  told  the  judge  that  In  case  of  war  against 
a  foreign  foe  he  "would  not  hesitate"  to 
mingle  with  the  southerners  and  lead  them 
In  battle.  In  the  same  temper  he  wrote  his 
wife,  Ellen:  "The  mass  of  people  south  will 
never  trouble  us  again.  They  have  suffered 
terribly,  and  I  now  feel  disposed  to  befriend 
them— of  course  not  the  leaders  and  lawyers, 
but  the  armies  who  have  fought  and  mani- 
fested their  sincerity  though  nalsled  by  risk- 
ing their  persons." 

On  April  28  Sherman  svunmcmed  to  his 
headquarters  in  the  Governor's  mansion  all 
corps  and  army  commanders.  He  explained 
to  them  their  duties  after  his  departxire. 
The  necessary  orders  were  com^pleted  and  on 
April  29,  Sherman  departed  by  raU  for  Wil- 
mington. He  could  leave  Raleigh  knowing 
he  had  honestly  endeavored  to  shorten  the 
road  to  reunion.  If  the  terms  first  offered 
Johnston  had  been  accepted,  the  southern 
people  would  have  resumed  the  place  they 
held  In  the  Union  In  1860,  and  the  evUs  of 
congressional  reconstruction  might  have 
been  forestalled. 

In  retrospect,  Sherman  considered  the 
march  north  from  Savannah  "by  far  the  most 
important  in  conception  and  execution  of 
any  act  of  •  •  •  [his]  life."  He  placed  par- 
ticular importance  on  his  operations  in  the 
Carolinas  because,  he  he  states  it:  "I  honestly 
believe  that  the  grand  march  of  the  western 
army  •  •  •  from  Savannah  to  Raleigh  was 
an  important  factor  In  the  tinni  result,  the 
overwhelming  victory  at  App>omattox,  and 
the  glorious  trliunph  of  the  Union  cause." 
This  statement  by  Sherman  raises  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  devastation  wrought 
in  the  Carolinas  by  his  army  had  a  direct 
and  immediate  bearing  on  the  end  of  the 
war. 

Sherman's  movements  throvigh  South  and 
North  Carolina  were  bold.  Imaginative 
strokes,  masterfully  executed.  One  historian 
has  rightly  characterized  the  Carolinas  cam- 
paign as  "a  triumph  of  physical  endurance 
and  mechanical  skill  on  the  part  of  the  army 
and  of  inflexible  resolution  In  the  general." 
Sherman  was  absolutely  sincere  in  his  con- 
viction that  total  war  was  the  most  effective 
means  at  hand  to  shorten  the  conflict;  yet, 
this  method  of  warfare  as  applied  In  the 
Carolinas  had  little  direct  bearing  on  Lee's 
decision  to  surrender  when  and  where  he  did. 
It  was  the  practical  annihilation  of  Hood's 
army  In  Tennessee  that  paved  the  way  for 
App>omattox. 

Sherman  disrupted  much  of  the  rail  com- 
munications In  two  Carolinas,  as  well  as  de- 
stroying large  quantities  of  the  South's 
dwindling  supplies,  but  Lee's  army  was  not 
short  of  rations  because  of  Sherman's  march. 
The  Confederate  plight  at  Richmond  was  due 
largely  to  a  breakdown  in  the  transpcntatlon 
system  In  Virginia.  Cavalry  raids  to  Lee's 
rear  In  late  1864  and  early   1865  bad  de- 
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stroyed  much  in  the  way  of  railroad  installa- 
tions. Up  to  the  day  of  Lee's  capitulation 
special  depots,  in  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, were  filled  with  ample  provisions  ear- 
marked for  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
Had  transportation  been  available  during  the 
latter  months  of  the  war,  Lee's  men  would 
not  have  had  to  subsist  on  meager  provi- 
sions. The  chief  of  the  Confederate  commis- 
sary reported  in  February  1955  that  it  was 
even  possible  to  draw  a  surplus  for  the  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg  depots  "whenever 
transp>ortation  could  be  procured." 

The  Federal  march  north  from  Savannah, 
nevertheless,  brought  home  to  the  people  of 
the  Carolinas  the  stern  realities  of  war.  The 
use  of  a  military  force  against  the  civilian 
population  and  economic  resources  unques- 
tionably helped  to  vmdermine  the  morale  of 
the  South,  producing  a  "defeatist  psychol- 
ogy" both  on  the  home  front  and  on  the 
battlefield.  As  noted  earlier,  Lee's  ranlcs  were 
thinned  daily  by  the  desertions  of  soldiers 
going  home  to  protect  their  families  In  the 
line  of  Sherman's  march.  In  this  respect 
the  Carolinas  campaign  had  an  Indirect  ef- 
fect on  Grant's  operations  in  Virginia. 

General  Sherman's  military  stature  rests 
not  upon  the  effect  his  campaign  in  the 
Carolinas  had  upon  Lee's  defeat  but  upon  his 
refusal  to  be  bound  by  orthodox  strategy 
and  stubborn  military  tradition  which  called 
for  him  to  defeat  or  destroy  the  enemy's 
main  army  before  striking  at  the  "state  shel- 
tered behind  it."  To  have  seen  and  grasped 
the  importance  of  stich  a  move  has  given 
Sherman  a  ranking  position  among  the  coun- 
try's great  military  leaders.  As  a  strategist 
he  was  far  ahead  of  his  time.  Some  present- 
day  writers  see  In  the  flexibility  of  Sherman's 
op>eratlons  a  Bimllarlty  to  modern  panzer  tac- 
tics and  In  his  destruction  of  the  South's 
economic  resources  a  picture  of  strategic 
bombings. 

Though  pitiless  In  camf>algn  and  intem- 
perate In  language,  Sherman  was  not  a  cruel 
individual  with  the  instincts  of  a  barbarian. 
He  conceived  of  total  war  as  a  strategic  neces- 
sity demanded  by  the  very  nature  of  war 
itself.  To  him  war  was  cruelty  and  you 
could  not  refine  it. 


Padre  Island  National  Seashore  is  Major 
Attraction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TSXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  18,  1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Piesident, 
with  the  warmer  weather  coming  on,  the 
wisdom  of  Congress  in  making  Padre 
Island  a  national  seashore  will  soon  be 
proven  by  the  largest  crowd  of  tourists  in 
the  island's  history. 

Although  the  final  developments  for 
this  project  are  still  being  undertaken, 
this  island  is  already  becoming  a  haven 
for  tourists,  with  its  long  expanses  of 
while  sand,  as  it  is  the  last  remaining 
while-sand  beach  in  America,  with  its 
beautiful  solitude  along  its  beaches,  and 
its  warm  gulf  waters. 

To  illustrate  the  beauty  and  benefits 
of  this  national  seashore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  entitled 
"Padre  Island  National  Seashore  Proj- 
ect Launched,"  written  by  L.  A.  Wilke, 
and  published  on  April  25,  1965,  in  the 


Wichita  Falls  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Wichita  Falls   (Tex.)    Times, 

April  25.  1965J 

Padre    Isl.^nd    National    Seashore    Project 

Launched 

(By  L.  A.  Wilke) 

Tlie  current  budget  request  of  President 
Johnson  for  approximately  a  million  dollars 
for  first  construction  work  on  the  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore  project  will  begin 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  this  romantic 
stretch  of  sand  and  shell  along  the  South 
Texas  coastline. 

The  money  will  go  into  construction  of  an 
office  building,  headquarters,  and  inunediate 
totuist  facilities  for  the  Island,  according  to 
William  L.  Bowen,  National  Park  Superin- 
tendent in  charge.  Currently  the  park  proj- 
ect officials  are  using  temporary  headquar- 
ters to  carry  on  their  surveys  and  negotia- 
tions for  land  acquisition. 

For  those  who  want  to  remember  Padre 
Island  somewhat  as  it  was,  this  will  be  the 
biggest  year  In  the  tourist  history  of  the 
Island,  officials  predict.  The  year  1964 
brought  more  tourists  to  the  island,  and  it 
received  more  pubUclty  thaa  for  any  other 
half-dozen  years  since  its  beaches  have  been 
accessible  to  the  general  puWic.  The  island 
can  be  reached  now  over  two  county-owned 
causeways.  At  the  north  end  of  the  island, 
there  is  a  causeway  from  Corpus  Chrlsti. 

CAUSEWAY    BUn,T 

At  the  south  end,  Cameron  County  has 
built  a  causeway  from  Port  Isabel  to  South 
Padre  Beach. 

Projected  is  another  causeway  from  Port 
Mansfield,  east  to  Raymondville,  to  the  mid- 
section of  the  Island.  This  causeway  will 
run  parallel  to  the  U.S.  Government  ship- 
ping channel  which  splits  the  Island  at  this 
point.  This  channel  provides  access  directly 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  Port  Mansfield, 
where  Willacy  County  has  installed  a  mas- 
sive, highly  efficient  boat  basin. 

Padre  Island  has  had  an  immense  amount 
of  publicity  during  the  past  year.  More  than 
a  score  of  travel  writers,  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Texas  Tourist  Development 
Agency,  last  spring  played  on  the  island. 
Their  writing  still  is  appearing  in  magazines 
of  national  circulation. 

Later  some  200  members  of  the  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  of  America,  spent  a  day 
there,  fishing,  beachcombing  and  shell  hunt- 
ing. There  hardly  has  been  a  week  since  then 
when  an  itena  hasn't  appeared  in  some  out- 
doors column  about  tlie  wonders  of  the 
South  Padre  Beach. 

This  area  boasts  a  post  office.  South  Padre 
Island,  Tex.,  and  a  chamber  of  commerce. 
The  latter  organization  has  prepared  t>eauti- 
ful  descriptive  literature  on  tlie  area.  They 
describe  fully  the  modern  motels,  marinas, 
and  other  facilities  provided  for  either 
tourists  or  those  who  want  to  become  resi- 
dents. 

ADOrriONAL    FACILTTIES 

Another  push  was  given  South  Padre 
promotion  recently  when  a  corps  of  Braniff 
Airlines  hostesses  and  photographers  went  to 
the  Island  to  make  pictures  and  gather  in- 
formation for  the  benefit  of  Braniff  cus- 
tomers traveling  to  the  south. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  those  who  visit 
Padre  Island,  additional  facilities  arc  now 
being  provided.  These  will  include  several 
chain  motor  hotels,  supermarkets,  and  per- 
haps an  apartment  complex. 

However,  main  development  foreseen  for 
the  year  will  be  the  projection  of  the  new 
causeway,  and  tlie  possibility  of  building  a 
road  some  20  miles  up  liie  center  of  the  is- 


land between  Port  Isabel  and  the  Port. 
Mansfield  ship  channel. 

Currently,  the  area  Just  south  of  the  Port 
Mansfield  Channel  not  involved  in  the  nti- 
tional  seashore  program,  is  being  developed 
for  subdivision  by  the  South  Padre  Invest- 
ment Corp.,  of  Atistin  and  Brownsville. 
George  Sandlin,  of  Austin,  is  president  of 
this  company  which  has  extensive  plans  for 
tlie  area  development. 

Padre  Island  provides  excellent  play- 
grounds for  both  siunmer  and  winter  vaca- 
tionists. During  the  winter  hundreds  of 
families  from  the  Middle  West  have  spent  tlic 
cold  months  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  the 
island,  fishing,  playing  in  the  sand,  and  en- 
joying other  activities.  Reservations  already 
made  at  the  deluxe  Island  motels  now  in- 
dicate it  will  be  the  heaviest  summer  Influx 
ever  experienced. 

Most  of  the  land  on  Padre  Island  became 
a  national  seashore  2  years  ago  through  con- 
gressional action.  It  Is  the  last  remaining, 
white  sand  beach  in  America  and  its  de- 
velopment now  is  underway. 


Former  Cincinnati  Mayor,  Charles  P.  Taft, 
Opposes  Coordinator  for  Urban  Prob- 
lems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OP   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  arc 
many  experienced  city,  county,  and 
State  oflBclals  in  the  Republican  Party 
whose  voices  are  heard  all  too  seldom  in 
discussing  the  proposals  made  in  Wash- 
ington favoring  an  ever  more  powerful 
Federal  Government.  The  son  of  for- 
mer President  William  Howard  Taft  and 
brother  of  the  late  beloved  Robert  A. 
Taft,  has  had  years  of  experience  a'; 
mayor  of  Cincinnati  and  as  city  council- 
man. In  the  magazine  Christianity  and 
Crisis.  April  19,  1965,  he  wrote  a  letter 
taking  exception  with  the  proposal  for 
a  Cabinet  officer  of  urban  affairs.  His  re- 
marks deserve  careful  study  among  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and  members  and 
local  ofiBcials,  some  of  whom  may  too 
easily  accept  this  project  withom 
thinking. 

The  article  follows: 

Coordinator  for  Urban  Problems 

To  the  Editors: 

I  have  just  read  the  editorial  by  Richu.ci 
T.  Baker  on  "Governing  Our  Cities"  in  your 
March  22  issue.  He  Includes  this  sentence. 
"The  proposal  for  a  Cabinet  officer  of  urb::n 
affairs  is  a  sound  one." 

I  must  take  vigorous  exception  to  this 
statement.  In  the  first  place  Mr.  Johnson 
did  not  propose  it;  he  proposed  that  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  (HHFAi 
be  made  a  Cabinet  post.  The  President  h.is 
learned  what  John  F.  Kennedy  did  not: 
that  the  problem  in  the  cities,  in  dealing 
with  the  Federal  Government,  Is  to  get  co- 
ordination between  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, the  Urban  Renewal  Admini?- 
tration,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  lin 
Commerce)  and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  This  is  not  accoi-.- 
plished  by  a  cabinet  office  of  urban  affair.=  . 
becatise  the  holder  of  that  office  will  lie 
fighting    with    the    other    cabinet    officers. 
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Even  if  the  HHFA  is  made  a  Cabinet  office. 
fjr  which  there  may  be  some  reason,  it  will 
r.ot  help  the  cities  at  all. 

What  is  needed  is  what  Mr.  Kennedy  did 
for  tlie  District  of  Colvimbla,  to  appoint  Mr. 
Horsky  as  a  Special  Assistant  in  the  White 
House  to  coordinate  the  imi>act  of  the  three 
departments  on  the  District.  His  post  should 
be  enlarged  to  become  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Urban  Affairs.  In  that  post  a 
strong  person  could  require  coordination  be- 
:-xeen  the  Cabinet  officers  and  the  head  of 
HHFA. 

Ch.\rles  p.  Taft. 
City  Councilman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A  New  Voice  Is  Heard  in  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

I.N"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1965 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  months 
a  20, 1-was  among  a  group  of  Members  of 
this  House,  of  both  parties,  on  a  short 
:rip  to  Selma.  Ala.,  where  a  number  of 
persons  were  attempting  to  register  to 
vote. 

They  encountered  storm  trooper  tac- 
tics employed  by  the  forces  of  reaction. 
.^.s  a  result  of  the  outrageous  murders 
.-tnd  other  violence,  this  Congress  is  well 
.long  it5  way  to  enacting  a  tight  but  rea- 
sonable law  to  giiarant.ee  that  no  Ameri- 
can citizen  shall  be  denied  his  most  basic 
civil  right. 

After  its  flirtation  with  the  tactics  of 
Nazi  Germany,  there  seems  a  slight 
'  i.ange  of  attitude  in  Alabam.a.  The 
ciiange  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  emerg- 
t  nee  of  an  enlightened  self-interest  on 
•he  part  of  the  business  and  industrial 
comunity  of  the  State. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
:emarks,  I  include  an  excellent  neve's 
.  :ialysis  from  the  Wsishington  Post  of 
April  18,  1965: 

".  N'lrw  Voice  Is  Heard  in  Alab.vm.^ — The  'Big 

MtTLES"  Call  for  Moderation 

(By  Robert  E.  Baker) 

The  "big  mules"  of  Alabama  have  gathered 
:  'r  a  massive  effort  to  push  segregationist 
Ojv.  George  C.  Wallace  toward  racial 
r.-c-deration. 

The  question  is.  Did  the  big  mules — the 
:  3p  civic  and  business  leaders  of  the  State — 
■s-.tit  too  long? 

Tlie  call  for  moderation  in  Alabama  fol- 

-  "^s  a  pattern  that  has  been  familiar  during 
".le  last  decade  in  Southern  States  and  com- 
rr.ur.ities  in  racial  crises.  These  places  turn 
':  e  corner  toward  moderation  only  when  the 

r  mules  start  kicking. 

.■\nd  the  big  mules  start  kicking  only  when 
■  .eir  pooketbooks  are  pinched. 

Ir.dustrialists   and    businessmen    generally 

-  \e  stood  aloof  from  involvement  in  racial 
i-.:itters  in  Southern  States.  But  they  even- 
•    .Hy  liave  entered  the  field  when  a  racial 

:=is  tiireatens  to  hurt  them  economically. 

Virginia's  top  industrial  leaders  played  a 

:  '.^  in  defeating  massive  resistance  to  school 

-segregation,  when  schools  were  closed  and 

:.e  economic  future  clouded.    ITiey  did  it  In 

^  Virginia   manner,   however,   not   flamboy- 

;.:ly,  but  by  laying  down  the  law  to  then 

C^'V.   J.   Lindsay   Almond,   Jr..    at   a  dinner 


meeting  in  Richmond's  Commonwealth 
Club. 

Threatened  school  closings  In  Georgia  also 
spurred  the  reluctant  mules  into  action.  In 
Little  Rock,  the  city  had  to  undergo  a  seri- 
ous financial  setback  before  the  top  biisiness 
and  industrial  men  took  action  against  the 
defiance  of  Gov.  Orval  E.  Paubus.  The  btisi- 
nessmen  of  Birmingham  and  Atlanta  were 
instrumer.ial  in  settling  racial  Impasses  and 
strife. 

In  pre-Wjr:d  War  n  years,  the  moneyed 
and  busiiiess  interests  in  the  South  sup- 
ported the  demagog,  giving  him  free  run 
of  the  race  issue  in  return  for  economic  con- 
cessions and  policies  of  opposition  to  orga- 
nized labor. 

But  the  South's  economic  base  began  shift- 
ing after  V.'orld  War  II  away  from  a  pre- 
ponderance of  textile  mills  and  agriculture 
with  reliance  on  cheap,  unskilled  labor.  In 
the  new  industrial  South,  it  Is  no  longer  to 
the  axlvantage  of  business  to  have  a  dema- 
gog naniilng  politics  because  bad  race  re- 
latio.is  today  means  bad  business. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  business  community 
oi  New  Orleans  went  along  with  Gov.  James 
H.  Da*,  is  and  his  defiant  segregationist  man- 
ner in  return  for  favorable  taxes  and  other 
concessions.  But  they  awakened  to  find  the 
Governor  leading  Louisiana  into  a  school  de- 
segregation crisis  that  was  hm-ting  them 
economicUly — and  they  banded  together  to 
push  moderation. 

SOME     ACTED     BEFORE     CRISIS 

In  some  areas,  the  industrlalLsLs  and  bu-^i- 
r.c&smen  have  acted  before  the  crisis.  Such 
was  the  case  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  where  the 
city  leaders  and  top  businessmen  each  took 
a  Negro  to  lunch  downtown  to  show  every- 
body that  the  public  accommod.'tions  re- 
quirement oi  the  Civil  Rights  Act  w.vs  to  be 
obeyed. 

In  hajd-core  Mississippi,  the  businessmen, 
bar.kers.  and  industrialists  finally  cam.e  forth 
to  call  for  racial  moderation  and  only  then 
did  the  Suite  begin  to  move,  slowly,  away 
from  utter  defiance.  It  is  significant  thav 
in  Alabjuiia's  recent  crisis  In  Selma,  neither 
Gov.  Paul  B.  Johnson,  of  Mississippi  nor  Gov. 
John  J.  McKeithen.  of  Louisiana,  has  lent 
any  support  to  Wallace. 

Last  week,  the  big  mules  of  Alabama 
started  kicking.  In  full-page  advertisements 
in  22  State  newspapers  and  in  Influential 
newspapers  in  the  North,  they  called  for 
obedience  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  asked 
busiiiefs  leaders  of  the  Stat«  to  provide 
leadersliip  in  obeying  the  fair  employment 
provisior.s  that  go  into  effect  in  July. 

LAW-AND-OF.DER   STATEMENT 

They  said  the  vast  majority  of  Alabamans 
believe  in  law  and  order,  fair  treatment,  and 
in  the  basic  human  dignity  of  all  people  to 
all  men.  They  obliquely  suggested  the  for- 
mation of  a  statewide  blracial  committee. 
They  condemned  public  demonstrations 
which  violate  the  law  and  hoodlums  who 
take  the  law  ir.to  their  own  hands.  And  any- 
body should  be  able  to  vote,  they  said,  if  he 
can  pass  fairly  administered  tests. 

The  big  mules  did  not  come  out  in  public 
by  name.  Instead,  the  advertisement  was 
signed  by  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  17 
cities  from  Birmingham  to  Sylacauga,  and 
by  the  State  chamber  of  commerce,  the  Asso- 
ciated Industries  of  Alabama,  the  Alabama 
Bankers  Association,  and  the  Alabama  Tex- 
tile Manufacturers  Association. 

The  Selma-Dallas  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  not  among  the  original  spon- 
sors of  the  ad.  But  Friday  the  Selma  City 
Council  voted  8  to  0  to  endorse  it  and  botli 
the  city  council  and  the  local  chamber  took 
out  ads  in  todays  edition  of  the  Selma  Times- 
Journal  to  support  the  original  statements. 

LOSS  OF  tr.S.  CONTRACTS  FEARED 

The  impetus  for  the  businessmen's  move 
was  not  the  boycott  of  Alabama  products  and 


Industry  called  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  This  was  simply  an  added 
factor. 

The  basic  impetus  was  the  fear  that  Ala- 
bama might  start  losing  out  on  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  contracts  upon  which  the  State's 
economy  depends  heavily.  Instrumental  In 
getting  support  for  the  "statement  were  the 
industries  and  businesses  around  the  space 
center  of  HuntsvUle.  for  example. 

Behind  it,  too,  were  big  businessmen  like 
Winton  Blount,  who  is  president  of  the  State 
chamber  of  commerce  and  a  financial  backer 
of  Alabama  Republicans  but,  more  impor- 
tantly, a  contractor  who  depends  on  huge 
Federal  installations. 

These  men  felt  that  Governor  Wallace's 
defiance  on  racial  matters  was  isolating  Ala- 
bama and  they  feared  tliat  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  future  might  throw  contracts 
and  projects  elsewhere. 

Also  striking  deep  concern  into  the  Ala- 
bama industrialists  and  bankers  was  a  story 
about  the  troubles  of  the  Hammermill  Paper 
Co.  that  appeared  in  the  April  9  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Hammermill's  perfectly  proper  decision  In 
May  1964.  to  build  a  $30  million  pulp  plant 
m  Selma  eventually  got  the  company  in- 
volved in  Selmas  racial  problems  this  year. 
The  lesson  for  industry,  said  the  newspaper, 
is  to  consider  racial  harmony  along  with  eco- 
nomic factors  before  locating  in  the  South. 

It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  the  news- 
paper advertisement  of  the  Alabama  business 
groups  was  taken  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
among  others,  last  week. 

The  stand  for  moderation  by  Alabama's 
businessm.en  comes  tardily.  In  the  past,  the 
successful  candidate  fc«-  the  Senate  or  gov- 
ernorship in  Alabama  dei>ended,  of  course, 
upon  getting  more  than  50  j)ercent  of  the 
mass  voters — plus  a  sufiQcient  portion  of  the 
business  interests  to  put  up  the  necessary 
money. 

TWO   YEARS  OF   SHLENCE 

But  Alabama's  business  interests,  many  of 
which  supported  Wallace  for  Governcw,  lapsed 
into  silence  for  the  past  2  years.  They  ab- 
dicated their  traditional  position  of  influence 
as  Wallace  set  about  building  a  mass  white 
following  which  today,  expert  ob5er^•ers  say. 
could  still  rack  up  to  70  to  80  percent  of  the 
votes  in  a  statewide  election. 

And  thus  the  industrialists  of  Alabama.  In 
taking  their  stand  and  placing  their  adver- 
tisement, are  attempting  to  reassert  their  In- 
fluence. 

They  got  favorable  reaction  from  Wall 
Street  and  many  Negro  leaders.  But  the  big 
question  mark  is  still  its  effect  upon  Wallace. 
The  p>olitically  shrewd  Governor  must  weigh 
his  future — prospects  of  a  Democratic  pri- 
mary race  for  the  Senate  next  year  against 
incumbent  Senator  John  J.  Sparkman,  who 
praised  the  businessmen's  stand — in  the  light 
of  such  factors  as  massive  white  voter  sup- 
port, a  prospect  of  greatly  Increased  Negro 
voter  registration,  and  the  businessmen's 
push  for  moderation. 

WALLACE     BENDS     SLIGHTLY 

Wallace  has  shown  a  wee  Indication  of 
moderation,  .^fter  the  rec«nt  Selma-Mont- 
gomery  marcli  was  over,  the  Governor  did 
meet  with  a  Negro  delegation  that  presented 
grievances.  Last  week,  he  chatted  with  Negro 
educators  of  the  Stat-e.  And  there  have  been 
reports  that  he  naight  appoint,  not  a  bi- 
racial  State  commission,  but  a  Negro  advisory 
committee. 

The  Governor  will  sit  back  and  determine 
his  next  best  move  from  a  political  stand- 
point. He  will  consider  the  stand  of  the  "big 
mules,"  but  not  with  the  consideration  they 
would  have  had  if  they  had  not  been  silent 
through  the  racial  turmoil  of  the  past  2  years. 
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Presidential  Pay  Boost  for 

Military  Is  Piddling 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFOXNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18, 1965 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  costs 
$7,000  just  to  put  a  recruit  in  uniform, 
through  3  months  of  basic  training,  and 
get  him  to  a  ship  or  military  unit.  It 
costs  many  thousands  more  to  train  him 
in  the  technical  skills  America  now  re- 
quires in  her  fighting  men.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  militaiT  forces  who  does  not 
reenlist  after  this  investment  is  made  in 
him  must  be  replaced  and  this  chain  of 
expenditure  is  restarted.  While  Secre- 
tary McNamara  has  applied  his  cost- 
eflfectiveness  formulas  to  military  hard- 
ware, he  seems  to  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  effective  fighting  forces  are  a 
combination  of  both  people  and  hard- 
ware and  that  cost  effectiveness  can  be 
applied  on  the  people  side  of  the  equation 
as  well. 

Military  pay  scales  which  provide  in- 
centive to  reenlistments  undoubtedly  will 
prove  in  the  end  more  effective  and  less 
costly  than  the  present  drastically  low 
pay  scales.  Recognizing  this  as  just  plain 
commonsense.  Chairman  Mendel  Rivers 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices has  wisely  introduced  legislation  to 
establish  such  pay  scales.  He  is  sup- 
p>orted  almost  unanimously  by  the  mem- 
bership of  his  committee. 

Now  the  President  comes  along  with  a 
demand  for  military  pay  raises  of  much 
smaller  amounts.  They  are  likely  too 
small  to  accomplish  the  desired  purpose 
of  raising  the  reenlistment  i-ates,  thus 
they  will  result  merely  in  raising  defense 
costs  without  encouraging  reenlistments. 
The  net  effect  will  be  a  dead  loss  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  One  won- 
ders whether  such  policies  are  deliber- 
ately aimed  at  making  our  Defense  Es- 
tablishment so  costly  to  support  that  we 
will  be  forced  into  risky  disarmament 
steps. 

On  May  14  the  Los  Angeles  Times  edi- 
torial commented  on  the  pay  raise  issue 
as  follows:  ^ 

Solid    Milit.irv   Pay    Raise    Due 

In  a  day  when  the  balance  of  power  has 
already  shifted  heavily  to  the  executive 
branch,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  Congress  should 
go  along  with  President  Johnson's  proposal 
to  trim  Its  prerogatives  still  further. 

The  President  this  week  asked  authority  to 
set  pay  scales  for  both  military  and  civilian 
personnel  on  the  Federal  payroll — subject 
only  to  Congress  right  to  veto  within  60  days. 

This  would  drastically  alter  the  traditional 
procedure  in  which  Congress  writes  legisla- 
tion, after  due  consideration  of  White  House 
opinion,  which  the  President  can  veto  tf  he 
wishes.     The  idea  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Johnson's  proposal  was  part  of  a  larger 
Federal  pay  plan  which,  In  other  respects, 
has  much  to  commend  it. 

Cre.ition  of  a  permanent  salary  review 
commission,  as  he  suggested,  could  bring  a 
continuing  body  of  expertise  to  bear  on  Fed- 
eral pay  problems. 

The  President  proposed  that  civil  servants 
get,  a  3-percent  pay   Increase,   effective  Jan- 


uary 1.  Draftees  and  recruits  In  the  military 
services  would  get  a  hike  of  8.7  percent.  But, 
in  a  move  to  encourage  reenlistments,  the 
proixjsal  provides  for  boostjs  of  4.8  percent 
to  men  with  over  2  years'  service. 

Total  annual  tab  would  be  $853  million. 

Actually  Congress  should  seriously  con- 
sider military  pay  hikes  greater  than  the 
President  requested. 

Compensation  for  military  men  has  lagged 
behind  that  for  civil  employees  In  recent 
years.  The  last  boost  for  eervicemen  came 
2  years  ago,  and  it  was  not  overly  generous. 

The  Air  Force  alone  figures  that  71.000  of 
its  men  hold  off-duty  Jobs  to  make  ends 
meet.  Some  service  families  are  on  relief. 
Bad  housing  frequently  is  tinother  contrib- 
utor to  poor  morale  and  low  reenlistment 
rates. 

If  more  money  can  reduce  the  turnover 
of  expensively  trained  military  technicians, 
it  will  pay  for  itself. 

The  10.7-percent  boost  supported  by  key 
members  of  the  Senrae  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee may  or  may  not  be  too  high.  But  a 
substantial  Increase  derinltely  is  due.  and 
comments  from  key  men  in  both  parties  in- 
dicate that  one  will   be  forthcoming. 

Taxpayers  must  keop  a  ^ary  eye  on  the 
lawmakers,  however,  lest  tl'-cy  get  carried 
away  and  vote  themselves  tinother  raice. 


What  Next  for  the  Atnt^ican  Farmer? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 
Tuesday,  May  If.  1965 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents  recently  said: 

We  live  in  an  economy  that  draws  the 
farmer  away  from  the  soil;  that  beckons  to 
youth  to  seek  vocations  »nd  employment 
where  the  risks  are  fewer  and  the  tangible 
rewards  more  quickly  realized:  that  offers  Job 
opportunities  for  husband  and  wife  •  •  •  it 
is  here  that  the  rural  citiEenship  faces  its 
most  serious,  and  at  the  $ame  time,  most 
complex  challenge. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  of  liappen- 
ings  in  my  State  that  I  offer  a  recent 
editorial  from  the  Dakota  Farmer  pub- 
lished at  Aberdeen.  S.  Dak.,  on  April  17. 
1965.  and  include  it  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record : 

Recent  Statements  by  Sechetary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  Freemak  Invite  Further 
Speculation  on  the  Direction  of  Farm 
Policy 

Farm  planners  apparently  intend  to  sep- 
arate the  problems  of  commercial  agriculture 
from,  problems  of  what  is  considered  non- 
commercial agriculture,  or  rural  society,  or 
something. 

Last  month  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
stated:  "The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  broadening  its  concern  from  agriculture  as 
an  industry  and  the  well-bting  of  farm  peo- 
ple to  all  of  rural  America." 

He  stressed  that  the  Department's  concern 
is  for  all  rural  people,  fanners,  and  nonfarm- 
ers  alike.  Freeman  said  this  does  not  mean 
efforts  for  the  farmers  have  been  down- 
graded, but  it  recognizes  "that  programs  for 
agriculture  as  an  industry  are  not  enough  by 
themselves  to  serve  adequately  the  needs  of 
the  nonfarm  rural  community. " 

Freeman  hinted  the  USDA  is  due  for  a 
name  change.  Said  he:  "Regardless  of  the 
name  which  eventually  will  adorn  the  De- 


partment, rural  afifairs  has  become  a  part  of 
the  working  title." 

This  fits  the  emerging  pattern  of  policy 
statements  from  VCashlngton.  This  dual  ap- 
proach to  rural  areas  was  first  put  on  official 
record  by  the  President  in  his  farm  message 
to  Congress.  Some  farmers  now  farming  are 
considered  unable  to  rise  to  the  level  of  an 
efficient  family  farm  operation.  They  are 
an  excess  human  resource  problem  for  com- 
mercial agriculture.  Such  a  premise  leads  to 
a  setup  in  programs  that  will  redirect  these 
human  resources  (people,  in  other  words  i 
into  other  lines  of  work. 

At  the  same  time,  the  administration  give.- 
every  indication  it  does  not  favor  the  de- 
population of  rural  areas.  Hence,  nonfarm 
businesses  must  spring  up  In  rural  areas  to 
absorb  the  people  agricultural  technology  is 
displacing  or  allowed  to  displatce. 

It  could  mean  that  fully  as  much  pu.ijik 
money,  or  more,  will  be  spent  in  rural  area.^. 
but  not  specifically  on  commercial  agricul- 
ture. Price  support  and  voluntary  control 
programs  don't  look  to  be  abandoned  for 
awhile,  but  their  theraputic  ability  is  being 
discounted.  The  fact  that  they  have  tended 
to  benefit  the  prosperous  farmers  more  thai; 
others  has  been  a  telling  blow. 

"We  haven't  heard  that  the  administration 
favors  the  alternate  approach  of  direct  in- 
come payments  to  farmers  based  on  a  cutofT 
according  to  their  relative  prosperity.  This 
approach  would  continue  to  center  on  com- 
mercial agriculture.  Farmers  themselves 
would  be  the  object  of  most  of  the  economic 
pump  priming,  to  the  purpose  of  retaining 
human  resources  in  commercial  agriculture 
and  thereby  vitalize  associated  businesses 
and  communities  In  rural  areas. 

But  current  administration  thinking,  as 
we  see  it,  is  for  less  involvement  in  commer- 
cial agriculture  (or  at  least  no  more  Involve- 
ment). To  balance  this.  It  would  spend 
more  money  In  rural  areas  for  things  like 
education  for  other  lines  of  work  and  indi;  =  - 
trial  development,  which  may  or  may  not  br 
related  to  agriculture.  Not  quite  the  same 
pump  would  be  primed  as  in  a  program  ccni- 
mltted  to  keeping  the  current  nimiber  r: 
farm  families  on  farms  at  satisfactory  levi  ;~ 
of  living. 

The  proposed  Federal  budget  cuts  for  con- 
servation practices  fits  the  thinking  that 
some  rural  economic  and  social  problems  pj 
beyond  those  of  commercial  agricultur:. 
hence  should  be  dealt  with  separately.  The 
Budget  Bureau  recommends  that  ACP  cost 
share  funds  be  reduced  $100  million,  or  by  40 
percent  for  fiscal  1966.  In  addition,  Federal 
appropriations  for  SCS  technical  assistance 
would  be  cut  about  $20  million.  Farmers  and 
soil  conservation  districts  would  be  asked  to 
make  up  this  difference  by  paying  for  techni- 
cal assistance  in  establishing  soil  conscrv.i- 
tion  practices.  (Technical  assistance  hrs 
been  offered  without  charge  since  1937  ) 
However,  soil  conservation  leaders  (primarily 
farmers)^ warn  this  would  cut  applications 
for  conservation  practices  on  privately  owned 
land  by  50  percent. 

We're  not  in  favor  of  the  cuts  either,  b.ii 
you  can  see  the  Budget  Bureau's  thinking  bf  - 
hind  them.  The  efficient  farmer  is  as.siur.cd 
able  to  share  more  of  the  costs.  Most  fanr:- 
ers  without  the  capacity  will  be  encouractd 
to  seek  other  lines  of  work.  The  idea  is  to 
get  the  same  amotmt  of  conservation  wik 
done  on  $120  million  less,  which  then  can  be 
used  for  other  projects. 

However,  we  question  the  soundness  of 
adding  yet  another  production  cost  to  farm- 
ers whose  production  costs  have  increa-tci 
while  prices  received  have  decreased.  They 
might  not  be  too  receptive  to  installing  tb.  ?e 
conservation  practices  which  might  be  m.- 
portant  for  preserving  a  resource  for  fumre 
generations  but  not  capable  of  yielding  a 
very  high  immediate  return.  For  those  oi  u.=; 
who  extoU  the  benefits  of  soil  conservati.  n 
as   an   investment   for    both   immediate   and 
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long-term  returns,  the  Budget  Bureau's  pro- 
Ijosal  would  at  least  give  farmers  the  chance 
to  put  more  of  their  money  where  our  col- 
lective mouth  is. 

If  the  administration  commits  Itself  to  re- 
vitalizing economies  In  rural  areas,  while 
letting  commercial  agriculture  run  more 
cf  a  free  course  (relatively  speaking),  you 
cMi  expect  more  activity  In  such  programs  as 
rural  area  development  (RAD),  rural  edu- 
t.uion,  FHA  housing  loans,  and  the  like. 

We  think  things  like  the  RAD  program  are 
fine  and  know  many  Dakota  private  citizens 
:re  working  hard  in  their  local  committees. 

But  we  would  think  such  programs  would 
lie  hard  pressed  for  results  in  the  Dakotas 
under  a  master  plan  which  Intends  a  heavy 
redirection  of  funds  from  agriculttire  to 
other  works  designed  to  make  better  use  of 
excess  human  resources  now  In  agriculture. 
The  Dakotas  are  primarily  rural.  Most  serv- 
ices and  industries  now  depend  not  only  on  a 
i.ealthy  commercial  agriculture  but  a  fairly 
well  populated  one  as  well. 

There  are  opportunities  In  the  Dakotas 
i  >T  nonfarm  Industrial  and  business  devel- 
Loment,  but  are  there  that  many? 

Anyway,  we  get  the  Impression  that  rural 
renaissance  is  to  be  weighted  toward  non- 
f.rm  Industry  and  business.  But  farming 
and  ranching  are  what  the  Dakotas  know 
best,  and  the  area  has  distinct  disadvantages 
f^r  nonfarm  industry.  We  have  the  feeling 
tr.ere  might  be  a  lot  of  brave  but  xmfulfllled 
t,;lk  about  nonfarm  industry.  At  the  same 
time  we  know  there  are  a  lot  of  Dakota 
f  rmers  who.  if  faced  with  a  choice,  would 
rifner  see  less  population  and  business  ac- 
tivity than  tie  In  with  complicated  and  re- 
STrictive  Government  farm  programs  that 
bring  with  them  the  specter  of  creeping 
socialism. 


Confusion  in  Unmerging 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TENKESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Tuesday,  May  18, 1965 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Knoxville  Journal  carried  a  very  infor- 
mative editorial  in  its  issue  of  May  8, 
1965,  which  I  believe  will  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  all. 

In  recent  weeks,  much  has  been  said 
about  "unmerging"  bank  mergers.  How 
do  you  cut  in  two  a  banking  institution 
which  has  been  in  being  for  some  time? 

This  editorial,  written  by  Guy  L. 
Smith,  editor,  makes  some  very  salient 
pomts  which  I  would  like  to  make  avail- 
able to  readers  of  the  Record.  He  points 
out  the  need  for  an  amendment  to  the 
lav  or  to  pass  a  new  one  that  would 
measurably  meet  the  requirements  of 
both  justice  and  commonsense.  This 
sl.ould  be  done. 

The  editorial  follows: 

CoNFXTsiON  IN  Unmerging 

111  Lexington.  Ky..  the  biggest  bank  In  the 
sr'  .  the  First  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.. 
is  inder  court  order  to  break  Itself  up  Into 
'!.  two  Institutions  the  merger  of  which 
::.  !961  formed  the  banking  Institution  un- 
rit^r  the  title  named. 

!'  is  understandable  that  neither  the  Jus- 
';  I>epartment.  which  brought  the  suit  to 
i:  nierge"  the  two  Lexington  banks,  under 
pr  ■  isions  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act, 
^'  :  the  Federal  Court  which  ruled  in  Its 
•  V  )r  has  advanced  any  clear  pattern  for  the 
d!  :nemberment  of  the  two  Institutions. 


How  do  you  cut  In  two  a  banking  institu- 
tion which,  has  been  In.  being  for  almoet  6 
years?  How  do  you  equitably  divide  the  de- 
posits which  represented  new  business  after 
the  merger?  How  are  shareholderB,  who 
bought  stock  subsequent  to  the  merger,  to 
be  compensated?  How  are  loans  now  out- 
standing from  the  merged  bank  to  be  divided 
between  the  two  sei>arated  institutions? 

While  some  kind  of  answer  is  being  sought 
to  such  questions  as  this,  the  Federal  Cotzrt 
has  ordered  that  "all  capital  stock  in  the 
merged  bank  is  to  be  Issued  In  the  name  of 
a  corporate  trustee  to  be  held  by  it  untU 
directed  by  order  of  tJiis  court  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  proper  shareholders." 

In  a  subsequent  order,  the  court  directed 
that  present  shareholders  of  the  merged  In- 
stitution shall  become  shareholders  in  the 
separated  banks  In  proportion  to  their  pres- 
ent holdings  in  the  merged  bank.  WhUe  the 
court  in  its  wisdom  has  ordered  the  two 
banks  to  be  restored  to  their  statiis  prior  to 
the  merger,  the  ownership  of  the  stock  of 
the  two  banks  is  to  be  identical.  In  other 
words,  the  same  shareholders  are  to  own  both 
new  banks  but  are  to  be  put  to  the  additional 
expense  of  operating  two  banking  houses 
which  would  be  presumably  competing. 

Nor  is  the  Lexington  case  unique.  The 
Justice  Department  has  already  obtained  an 
order  from  Federal  coiu-t  to  similarly  force 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  the  coun- 
try's fourth  largest  bank.  Suits  are  pending 
against  the  Continental  Illinois  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.  of  Chicago,  the  seventh  largest  U.S. 
bank,  and  Crocker-Citizens  National  Bank 
of  San  Francisco.  In  the  past  3  years,  there 
have  been  465  U.S.  bank  mergers  ap- 
proved by  either  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  or  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  Pre- 
sumably any  or  all  of  these  mergers  could 
now  become  targets  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  the  name  of  preserving  a  climate  of 
competition  In  the  communities  where  the 
banks  are  located. 

The  Nation's  business  community,  we 
think,  will  almost  unanimously  regard"  these 
court  successes  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  as  a  form  of  idiocy  which  will 
cause  substantial  injury  to  shareholders  in 
the  present  institutions  and  will  result  ac- 
tually in  no  expansion  in  the  area  of  compe- 
titive banking.  When  one  considers  the 
state  of  monopoly  which  exists,  for  example, 
in  radio  and  television  in  Austin,  Tex.,  or  in 
the  operations  of  national  labor  unions,  the 
unjustifiable  intrusion  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  the  banking  business  as  out- 
lined above  appears  not  only  sUly  but  crimi- 
nal. What  the  court's  decision  amounts  to, 
in  effect,  is  deprival  of  the  property  of  share- 
holders without  due  process  of  law. 

If  the  rulings  of  the  various  Federal  courts 
on  these  bank  mergers  actually  conform  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act,  then  this  would  be  the  time  for  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  law  or  pass  a  new  one 
that  would  measurably  meet  the  require- 
ments of  both  justice  and  commonsense. 


Robert  Anderson  Nailling,  Teenager  of 
the  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3. 1965 

Mr.  EVERETT,  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  ago  I  participated  in  the  wedding 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Gary  Nallling,  now 


living  at  515  East  Main  Street.  Union 
City.  Tenn.  She  was  then  Miss  Virginia 
Anderson. 

They  have  an  outstanding  family  and 
only  recently  one  of  their  sons,  Robert 
Anderson  Nallling,  was  selected  as  Teen- 
ager of  the  Week. 

Robert  Anderson  Nailling  has  such  an 
outstanding  record  that  I  thought  it 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  Memphis  Press-Scimltar.  an  out- 
standing newspaper  in  the  mid-South 
and  the  Nation  as  well  has  an  excellent 
section  devoted  to  all  of  the  teenagers  of 
the  South. 

The  writeup  by  James  Reld  follows: 

[From  the  Memphis  Press-Sclmltar,  Apr.  16, 

1965] 
Teenager  of  thb  Week — Frou  Union  CtTT, 

Tenn. — He  Plans  To  Be  a  Sdrgeoh 
(By  James  Reld,  of  the  Press -Scimitar  staff) 

Robert  Anderson  Nallling,  18-year-old  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Cary  Nallling.  615 
East  Main  Street,  of  Union  City,  Tenn.,  has 
a  long  list  of  impressive  achievements. 

"Bobby  has  a  dynamic  personality  In  that 
he  accepts  each  honor  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
a  greater  challenge,"  said  Mrs.  John  C.  Green, 
of  Union  City  in  nominating  Bob.  "Socne  of 
his  most  outstanding  qualities  are  capabUlty, 
dependabUity,  and  a  fM^ent  desire  to  do  his 
best  with  each  opportunity.  Bobby  never 
sells  himself  short;  he  has  the  determination 
to  continue  a  task  until  he  finds  success." 

Bob,  a  Union  City  High  School  senior,  is 
1965  class  valedictorian  with  a  97.89  average. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  National  Honor 
Society  3  years.  He  was  first  place  winner 
of  the  Mid-South  Latin  Tournament  at 
Memphis  in  1962  with  first  year  Latin,  re- 
turned in  1963  with  second  year  Latin  and 
repeated  the  honor. 

Bob  won  first  place  in  the  regional  math 
contest  in  1962  and  in  1964,  placing  in  ths 
top  10  math  students  of  West  Tennessee  in 
1963  and  in  1964. 

He  was  winner  of  the  American  Legion 
Obion  County  essay  award  last  year. 

School  principal  Guy  E.  Phipps  says  of 
Bob:  "This  yetw  we  honored  two  students 
from  each  subject  taught  in  our  school. 
Any  one  student  could  be  honored  only  in 
one  subject.  Bob  was  nominated  for  an 
award  by  his  teachers  In  all  six  of  his  subject 
fields.  He  Is  blessed  with  a  wonderful  sense 
of  humor,  a  warm  disposition  and  a  fine 
personality." 

In  addition  to  his  high  scholastic  rating. 
Bob  by  no  means  neglected  participation 
in  extra  curricular  activities.  He  played  the 
leading  role  In  last  year's  band  muslcaa  and 
was  emcee  of  the  Junior-senior  banquet. 

Bob  played  basketball  in  1962  and  1963  and 
served  as  varsity  basketball  manager  the 
same  years. 

As  a  member  of  the  First  Christian  Church 
in  Union  City,  Bob  is  a  choir  member  and 
was  associate  president  of  Tennessee  Chris- 
tian Youth  Fellowship  in  1963-64  and  serves 
now  as  its  president. 

Yet,  Bob  Nallling  finds  time  to  work  on 
Saturdays  and  during  holidays  at  Klrkland's 
clothing  store  to  earn  his  own  money. 

Bob  plans  a  career  as  a  doctor,  hoping  to 
attend  Vanderbilt  for  his  studies,  later  to 
specialize  as  a  surgeon.  He  has  an  older 
brother,  a  younger  brother,  and  one  younger 
sister.    His  father  is  a  Union  City  attorney. 

"I  don't  seem  to  have  much  time  for  a 
hobby,"  said  Bob,  "but  I  find  great  relaxation 
and  satisfaction  In  my  music."  He  plays 
the  trombone. 

Edward  Welch,  chairman  of  Boys  State 
Oommlttee  with  the  American  Legion,  said 
of  Boto,  "He  is  the  type  of  young  man  that 
I  am  proud  to  have  my  son  associate  with." 
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Congress  Does  Have  a  Role:  To  Study 
and  Analyze,  New  York  Times  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  icissorrRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18, 1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
often  demands  are  made  on  editorial 
pages  for  Congress  to  act  without  think- 
ing or  without  study.  I  have  often  de- 
plored this  and  have  urged  more  thor- 
ough committee  work,  committee  reports, 
adequate  staffing,  including  for  the  mi- 
nority, and  genuine  debate  and  amend- 
ment on  the  floor.  It  is  interesting  that 
In  connection  with  certain  foreign  policy 
situations  some  newspapers  are  now  be- 
ginning to  demand  that  Congress 
through  its  appropriate  committees 
really  study  the  situation,  hold  hearings 
and  that  the  Democratic  Party,  which 
has  overwhelming  working  majorities  in 
both  Houses,  begin  to  start  to  exercise 
some  of  the  responsibility  it  has. 

On  May  9,  1965,  the  New  York  Times 
published  an  editorial  entitled:  "Gov- 
ernment by  Crisis,"  which  toward  the 
end  of  It  begins  to  discuss  the  subject. 
I  hope  that  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
Times  will  continue  to  recognize  that 
scholarship  in  Congress  is  much  needed 
and  should  be  encouraged. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Government  bt  Crisis 
The  Dominican  and  Vietnam  troubles  dis- 
close a  serious  weakness  in  this  country's 
management  of  Its  foreign  affairs.  This 
weakness  has  been  a  long  time  developing 
and  it  will  not  easily  be  set  right,  but  Its 
many-sided  natme  and  its  implications  de- 
serve exploration. 

The  weakness  is  simply  stated.  Congress 
control  of  the  warmaking  power  has  been 
eroded  almoet  to  the  point  of  invisibility. 
This  development  Is  readily  understandable 
Insofar  as  the  waging  of  thermonuclear  war 
is  concerned.  If  the  President  learns  that 
hoetile  atomic  missiles  have  been  laiinched 
against  the  United  States,  he  has  no  time  and 
no  choice  except  to  act  In  his  unique  ca- 
pacity as  Commander  in  Chief. 

But  It  is  guerrilla  wars,  undeclared  wars, 
civil  wars,  and  wars  by  subversion  that  now 
plague  the  world  and  are  likely  to  continue 
as  the  chief  dlfBculties  in  the  years  ahead. 
It  Is  In  this  area  of  policymaking  that  the 
people's  elected  representatives  in  Congress 
have  largely  abdicated  their  constitutional 
resp)onsibilitles. 

Speed  Is  not  the  overriding  consideration 
In  making  P'Olicy  In  these  diverse  difficulties. 
The  war  in  Vietnam,  for  example,  has  been 
dragging  on  for  several  years  and  U.S.  activ- 
ity there  has  been  intensifying  for  9  months. 
Yet  Congress  has  not  conducted  a  full,  seri- 
ous debate  on  American  participation. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  Congress  has 
gone  on  record  not  once  but  twice.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  seen  to  that.  Last  August, 
after  a  now  almost  forgotten  retaliatory  air 
strike  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  and  again  last 
week.  Congress  dutifully  countersigned  what 
came  close  to  being  a  blank  check.  In  the 
case  of  the  August  resolution  and  of  last 
week's  $700  million  appropriation  bill,  there 
was  a  suddenly  announced  television  speech 
by  the  President.  Then  came  the  submission 
of  a  hastily  drafted  proposal  which  the 
relevant   committees   of   Congress   approved 


with  the  flimsiest  of  hearings  and  which  both 
Houses  approved  with  no  real  deliberation. 

Prom  Initiation  to  Presidential  signature, 
each  of  these  maneuvers  took  only  3  days. 
That  Is  not  constitutional  procedure;  it  is  a 
caricature  of  such  procedure. 

The  Dominican  trouble  exemplifies  con- 
gressional default  in  a  different  form.  In 
October  1963.  after  a  militBry  junta  over- 
threw President  Jxian  Bosch  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  Senators  J.^cob  Javits  of  New 
York  and  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon  intro- 
duced a  resolution  intended  t-o  set  forth  the 
sense  of  Congress  on  Latin  American  dic- 
tatorships. 

No  action  was  ever  tnkcn  on  this  resolu- 
tion. Nor  did  the  relevant  House  and  Senate 
committees  develop  any  coogres-sional  judg- 
ment on  American  policy  in  the  event  of 
future  revolutions  and  coups  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. When  civil  war  erupted  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  President  Johnson  acted  in  a 
vacuum,  one  partly  of  Congress  own  mak- 
ing. 

The  problem  long  predates  Mr.  Johnson's 
Presidency.  It  first  became  evident  in  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  clarify  its  own  re- 
sponsibility for  the  waging  of  war  in  Korea, 
where  w^ar  was  never  actually  declared. 

There  are  many  present  contributing  in- 
fluences to  the  diminution  of  congressional 
authority  in  policymaking  quite  apart  from 
Mr.  Johnson's  forceful  assertion  of  leader- 
ship. One  is  Senator  Diricsen's  extension 
of  responsible  bipartisanship  into  something 
that  often  approaches  coalition  government. 
Another  is  the  reluctance  of  Senator  Ful- 
BRiGHT  to  follow  his  Independent  ideas  by  as- 
serting his  full  authority  ng  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

But  beyond  these  transient  personal  fac- 
tors, there  has  been  an  institutional  failure 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  develop  the  new 
procedures  and  tradition  necessary  to  protect 
its  role  In  the  making  of  foreign  policy  in  a 
new  age  of  International  political  warfare. 

The  nature  of  the  cold  war,  the  speed  with 
which  minor  engagements  can  escalate,  the 
extent  to  which  secret  Information  must  help 
shape  vital  decisions — all  these  and  many 
other  factors  have  made  the  development  of 
new  procedures  and  practices  difficult.  But 
they  have  also  made  them  essential  if  there 
Is  not  to  be  a  total  ero$ion  of  Congress 
authority  In  this  field  and  an  atrophy  of 
democratic  debate. 


of  the  Nation.  Timber,  coal,  copper, 
iron,  and  other  natural  resovu-ces  con- 
tributed to  an  era  of  spectacular  growth 

Today,  Michigan  factories  turn  out  a 
wide  variety  of  goods,  ranging  from  auto- 
mobiles to  stoves,  machinery,  steel,  boat.v 
paper  and  paper  products,  chemical- 
drugs,  building  materials,  furniture,  re- 
frigerators, canned  goods,  cereals,  paint.>. 
varnishes,  and  clothing. 

Meanwhile,  Michigan  has  been  devel- 
oping on  many  other  levels,  as  well  a 
economic.  One  of  the  first  functions  ci 
the  State  Legislature  in  1837  was  to  au- 
thorize the  creation  of  a  State  university. 
Fi'om  that  day  on,  Michigan  has  stood  i:: 
the  forefront  of  the  drive  toward  bette; 
education. 

One  of  the  first  labor  organizations  U\ 
the  United  States  was  the  Detroit  Me- 
chanics' Society,  formed  in  1818  and  in- 
corporated in  1820. 

One  of  the  Nation's  most  power fi:! 
agencies  in  behalf  of  the  preservation  oi 
natural  resources  was  the  Michigan 
State  Conservation  Commission,  estab- 
lished in  1929. 

Of  the  many  ethnic  groups  which  com  - 
prise  the  American  population,  Michigan 
has  a  large  share  of  each,  and  the  State's 
history  is  one  of  tolerance,  friendship, 
and  democracy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  declait^ 
that  my  State  has  lived  up  to  the  theme 
of  this  week's  observance;  "Michigan, 
dynamic  in  world  progress."  This  slogan. 
is  symbolic  of  the  entire  State. 

Michigan  week  is  a  proud  occasion  fcr 
all  Michiganites.  Our  pride  grows  each 
year,  for  ours  is  a  State  in  which  progre.-.- 
is  a  byword  and  success  is  an  unques- 
tioned goal  in  the  eyes  of  every  reside::!. 


Celebration    of    Michigan   Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIG.VN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  18,  1965 

Mr.  V\rtLLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Sunday,  May  16,  the  people  of  the 
great  State  of  Michigan  began  the  cele- 
bration of  our  annual  Michigan  Week 
observance — an  event  through  which  we 
Michiganites  each  year  proclaim  our 
pride  in  our  wonderful  State. 

We  who  claim  Michigan  as  our  home 
feel  that  wt  have  ample  reason  to  be 
proud.  The  story  of  Michigan  is  an  un- 
surpassed tale  of  success,  growth,  and 
prosperitj'. 

When  it  became  a  State  on  January 
26,  1837,  Michigan  was  an  agricultural 
imradise.  Within  a  few  decades,  how- 
ever, Michigan  began  to  emerge  as  one 
of  the  most  important  Industrial  centers 


L.BJ.  Makes  His  Case  Eloquently 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18, 1965 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Al- 
buquerque Tribune  has  very  forcefu^.y 
expressed  support  of  the  Presider.is 
enunciations  of  our  purpose  in  Vietnam. 
Particularly,  I  was  glad  to  see  att^ntum 
called  to  nonmilitary  accomplishments 
in  South  Vietnam  and  the  emphasis  giv  n 
to  the  President's  willingness  to  ".'^;t 
down  and  talk  it  out"  despite  the  h -.e 
and  cry  of  the  hecklers  and  critics. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom    the    Albuquerque    Tribune,    May    .4. 

1965) 

L.B.J.  Makes  His  Case — Eloquentlv 

President  Johnson  never  has  done  a  nv  re 
persuasive  Job  on  an  Issue  than  he  '--d 
Thursday  morning  In  his  TV  appearance  :o 
detaU  again  the  wjiys  and  hows  of  U.S.  pc  y 
In  Vietnam. 

Some  seem  to  think  the  President  is  n.  'r-- 
Ing  these  repeated  enunciations  of  our  p  r- 
pose  in  Vietnam  because  of  few  voclfep  us 
professors  and  others  keep  ragging  him  in 
the  subject.  L.B.J.  Isn't  going  to  revc:~e 
this  particular   brand  of  nonthinking — but 
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addresses  such  as  Thursday  can  do  a  lot  to 
solidify  national  understanding. 

Moreover,  this  puts  is  up  to  the  Com- 
munists once  more.  They  show  no  more 
sign  of  relenting  than  the  college  hecltlers. 
But  there  are  other  people  In  the  world  who 
do  have  open  minds. 

Our  policy,  the  way  Mr.  Johnson  stated  it 
Thursday,  is  positive,  not  merely  defensive. 

Our  preferred  priority  Is  on  helping  the 
South  Vietnamese  (and  other  in  southeast 
.A.sia)  to  improve  their  lot.  Since  1954,  for 
instance,  rice  production  has  been  doubled, 
new  crops  Introduced,  Industrial  production 
developed.  This  all  would  be  much  more 
meaningful,  and  farther  along,  except  for  the 
Communists  who  murder  and  pillage  and 
force  the  Vietnamese  and  the  United  States 
to  concentrate  on  military  defense. 

Americans  would  much  rather  devote  some 
of  their  resources  to  helping  others  with  their 
economy  and  their  standard  of  living.  Our 
heavy  expenditures  on  weapons  are  not  by 
choice,  but  through  necessity. 

All  the  same,  the  President  is  still  willing 
■JO  sit  down  and  talk  it  out. 

The  North  Vietnamese  obviously  are  hard 
to  convince.  Probably  because  for  so  many 
of  the  years  this  war  has  been  going  on  they 
nave  been  getting  off  easy,  giving  them  the 
idea  the  United  States  was  merely  a  "paper 
tiger"  and  that  eventually  they  could  over- 
whelm the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  President's  purpose  is  to  disabuse 
them  of  both  notions — meanwhile  being 
ready  to  negotiate  and  even  readier  to  get 
m  with  peaceful  ways  to  better  life  in  south- 
cast  Asia,  a  program  which  would  be  far 
n>ore  useful  to  us  and  to  the  Asians  than 
fighting. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  strange  in  this 
double-edged  policy.  This  Is  what  we  did 
during  and  after  World  War  II.  We  went  all 
out  to  win  and  when  the  military  Job  was 
fmished  we  turned  an  enormous  share  of  our 
effort  and  resources  toward  peaceful  develop- 
rr.ent  around  the  world. 


Canada 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  _^ 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1965 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
-cries  of  four  articles,  Detroit  Free  Press 
associate  editor,  Mark  Ethridge,  Jr.,  has 
provided  interesting  insight  into  the 
Canada  of  today.  The  last  article  of  this 
series  follows: 

Canadians  Unh-e  in  Pace  of  Crisis  DESPriE 
Divers  rry 
By  Mark  Ethridge.  Jr..  Free  Press  associate 
editor) 

I  In  the  last  of  a  series.  Free  Press  Associate 

T'iuor  Mark  Ethridge,  Jr.,  sums  up  Canada's 

■:'r  )b!ems  and  prosp>€cts.) 

QtTEBEc. — "Canadian  politics."  said  a  Jour- 

!    Ust  long  experienced  in  covering  the  Parlia- 

■ -ent  in  Ottawa,  "has  always  been  the  art  of 

■'..king  the  necessary  possible." 
The   fact   that   artistry   Is   necessary   is   a 

•  •  ikness  in  geographically  and  culturaUy  di- 
aed  Canada,  but  the  continual  success  of 
iiieving  the  possible  Is  a  strength  which 
:. founds  the  prophets  of  down-the-draln- 

■■'in. 

I:"  Canadians  could  stand  this  World  War  II 

:npromise  made  by  MacKenzle  King,  they 

';i  stand  anything.     King,  under  pressure 

:rom  the  drys  for  national  prohibition  and 

iioin  the  wets  against  it,  compromised  by  rul- 


ing that  whisky  would  be  diluted  by  one- 
third. 

Canadians  are  adept  at  working  out  solu- 
tions that  wUl  preserve  the  political  whole 
even  though  it  is  an  economic  and  cultural 
artifice. 

Canada,  as  one  of  the  Canadian  experts  said 
here,  has  always  had  "the  knack  of  prosper- 
ing as  a  nation  while  maintaining  the  two 
cultural  strains  to  which  we  owe  our  exist- 
ence." 

The  answer  to  most  Canadian  problems,  it 
seems  clear,  is  economics. 

For  all  the  talk  of  retaining  cultural  ties 
to  the  old  country,  Quebec  seems  mcwe  in- 
terested in  economic  equality  with  the  rest 
of  Canada.  The  demand  for  bllingualism 
in  Ottawa  is  perpetuated  so  Quebecols  can 
plead  their  economic  case.  The  same  is  true 
for  French  being  compulsory  In  Canadian 
schools  outside  Quebec. 

Now  they  know  they  have  English  Canada 
on  the  defensive  and,  as  other  suddenly  rec- 
ognized minority  groups  before  them,  they 
are  using  their  Frenchness  as  a  lever. 

For  the  rest  of  Canada,  the  key  Is  also  eco- 
nomic. The  airplane  Is  opening  up  frontiers 
which  were  inaccessible  before. 

The  Canadian  shield,  that  massive  central 
upland  which  is  the  heart  of  Canada,  Is  one 
of  the  richest  ore  bearing  areas  In  the  world. 
There  are  unknown  reserves  of  iron,  nickel, 
lead,  copper,  zinc,  asbestos  and  potash. 

The  Beaverledge  area  of  upper  Saskatch- 
ewan has  been  opened  to  uranium  explora- 
tion by  the  airplane,  and  Air  Canada  now 
ties  the  commercial  cities  of  the  south- 
ern tier  together  with  easy  hops. 

But  the  great  future  of  Canada,  as  for 
many  other  nations,  lies  in  changing  its  econ- 
omy from  production  of  raw  materials  to 
turning  out  the  finished  goods.  That's  where 
the  money  is,  and  that,  according  to  world 
trade  experts,  is  where  more  and  more  of  the 
money  Is  going  to  be. 

Today's  Canadian  orthodoxy  echoes  this 
behef.  Canada's  newly  established  economic 
council  reports  that  the  country's  only  hope 
of  maintaining  full  employment  and  pros- 
perity in  the  future  is  to  develop  its  own 
sophisticated,  competitive  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. 

This  revolution  in  Canadian  thinking  has 
come  about  because  Canada  Is  under  the  gun, 
even  more  so  than  the  United  States. 

Canada's  labor  force,  in  relation  to  its 
population,  is  growing  faster  than  any  other 
country  in  the  Western  World.  Canada  must 
find  as  many  Jobs  In  the  next  5  years  as  it 
found  in  the  last  14. 
-  «^adians  aren't  thinking  in  terms  of  giant 
corpe>i;gLte  structures  like  General  Motors  or 
Du  Pont,  They  dont  have  the  people  of  the 
capital  tc^support  them.  But  they  are  think- 
ing in  terms  of  smaller  highly  efficient  indus- 
tries, supplier  plants  for  the  giants. 

Though  hig^y  developed  in  the  conven- 
tional sense  ot\  "underdeveloped  nations," 
Canada  is  still  Ip  its  economic  puberty.  It 
will  be  years  before  it  can  compete  with 
giants  like  the  United  States  and  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Maritet. 

But  because  the  United  States  and  Europe 
have  been  talking  about  special  trade  con- 
cessions to  the  underdeveloped  nations,  Ca- 
nadians can  at  least  hope  for  half  a  loaf  of 
similar  consideration. 

Though  little  has  been  done  so  far,  Ottawa 
Is  also  considering  what  It  can  do  to  bring 
about  the  transformation.  Happy  to  be  on 
the  merry-go-round  of  prosperity,  Ottawa  has 
taken  no  steps  to  Impose  controls  over  for- 
eign investments.  Now  Parliament  is  think- 
ing about  it. 

Present  Investments,  naturally  enough,  go 
where  the  quick  money  is.  In  the  future, 
many  Canadians  think,  Ottawa  will  see  to  it 
that  the  money  goes  to  develop  new  Indus- 
tries and  new  commodities  to  serve  the  long- 
range  interests  of  Canada. 

It  covild  even  pass  new  legislation  designed 
to  drain  some  present  foreign  Investment 
into  new  and  undug  channels. 


In  the  long  rim,  there  can  be  no  question 
about  Canada's  success.  The  country  has 
too  much  going  for  It. 

As  the  world  population  continues  to  ex- 
plode, Canada's  vastness  becomes  even  more 
of  an  asset.  Pew  i>eople  live  In  the  northern 
parts  of  the  lower  provinces,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  two  great  Territories,  the  North- 
west and  the  Yukon,  totals  only  37,000. 

Sooner  or  later  man's  Ingenuity  and  mod- 
ern technology  will  make  the  area  habitable 
and  self-sufficient. 

Like  Michigan,  Canada  is  also  blessed  with 
an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  fresh  water. 
Few  beginnings  have  been  made  either  to 
use  it  or  harness  It,  but  they  are  not  far  off. 
British  Columbia  and  the  United  States 
are  Jointly  tapping  the  potential  of  the  long 
Columbia  River,  and  the  tributaries  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  system  are  being  dammed  for 
power. 

Just  as  important  as  raw  materials.  Canada 
has  a  wealth  of  people  with  ability,  intel- 
ligence, and  charm. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  England, 
there  could  be  no  more  polite  or  gracious 
people  on  earth  than  the  Canadians. 

Tip  a  bellboy  50  cents  and  the  thanks  is 
overpowering.  Say  a  kind  word  to  a  waiter 
about  the  meat,  and  the  chef  Is  all  but  upon 
you,  scattering  rose  petals  In  your  path. 

Get  a  mlxup  In  a  plane  reservation,  and 
a  kind  and  competent  young  lady  makes  you 
her  personal  responsibility  until  everything 
is  straightened  out  and  you  are  airborne. 

Nor  Is  there  a  shortage  of  ima^natlon. 
Montreal's  Place  Ville  de  Marie  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  creative  shopping  areas  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Built  entirely  underground,  well  heated 
and  lighted.  It  boasts  specialty  stores  carry- 
ing the  world's  merchandise. 

In  the  center  of  the  vast  complex  are  four 
restaurants  ringing  an  outdoor  cafe  complete 
with  all  the  atmosphere  of  the  Champs  Elysee 
at  dusk.  It  is  all  underground,  but  con- 
nected to  the  office  buildings,  the  hotels,  and 
the  subway  around  It. 

French.  English,  or  potpourri,  Canada  Is 
also  developing  a  cnlture.  Nowhere  except 
on  the  left  bank  of  Paris  are  there  more 
bookstores  than  in  Canadian  cities.  The 
airports  don't  have  corners  for  buying  pocket 
books,  as  Metro  does;  they  have  real  book- 
stores, selling  real  books. 

Canadians  don't  write  too  many  of  than, 
but  they  obviously  read.  Canada  has  few 
major  magazines  of  its  own — part  of  the 
lament  about  the  pervasive  Influence  of 
America — but  the  ones  that  do  exist  are  good. 
Not  the  best  in  the  world,  perhaps,  but 
art  museums  and  exhibits  are  springing  up. 
This,  too.  is  part  of  the  package  of  Canada's 
youth.  The  nation  is  Just  now  discovering 
culture,  and  If  French  and  English,  with  an 
overlay  of  American,  grow  up  side  by  side,  no 
one  minds. 

What  Canada  is  going  through.  It  seems 
from  here,  are  the  tjjpical  problems  of  adoles- 
cence— the  rebellious  nature,  the  search  for 
Identity,  the  growth  of  economic,  cultural, 
and  i>olitical  maturity. 

The  Ingredients  for  greatness  are  present. 
All  that  Canada  really  has  to  do  now,  as  a 
savvy  Canadian  put  It,  is  to  recognize  the 
genesis  of  Canadian  nationhood:  That  It  Is, 
and  will  always  remain,  greater  than  the  suni 
of  its  parts. 

James  A.  Farley:  Optimist 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
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marks  In  the  Record,  I  include  an  inter- 
view in  the  Kansas  City  Times,  in  Kansas 
City.  May  8, 1965,  with  the  distinguished 
citizen,  James  A.  Parley,  in  which  he 
made  the  following  perceptive  comments 
on  the  Great  Society  and  America's  role 
in  the  world  today : 

Jambs  A.  Parley's  Optimism  High:  Formes 
Democratic  National  Chairman  Applauds 
L.B.J.  Policies  and  U.S.  Role  in  World 
(By  Bill  ElUngsworth,  a  member  of  the 
Star's  staff) 
President  Johnson's  swift  action  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  Etomlnlcan  Republic  was  firmly 
upheld  yesterday  by  James  A.  Parley,  former 
Democratic    National    Committee    chairman 
and  Postmaster  General  under  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

"Johnson  has  shown  the  Communist  world 
he  Isn't  going  to  sit  around — he  Is  going  to 
do  what  he  thinks  is  best  for  America  and 
the  preservation  of  world  peace,"  said  Farley 
who  is  here  to  participate  in  the  birthday 
celebration  for  former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman. 

know  ttnited  st.ites  means  bttsiness 
"And,  despite  the  statements  issued  by  Red 
China  and  Russia  they  are  doing  nothing, 
which  at  last  proves  to  me  that  they  too  are 
convinced  that  President  Johnson  and  this 
coiintry  mean  business." 

Farley  also  upheld  the  President  in  his 
other  programs  and  expressed  optimism  in 
his  quest  for  a  Great  Society. 

"President  Johnson  is  doing  very  well  so 
far,"  Farely  said..  "He  has  a  way  of  getting 
things  done  the  way  he  wants  them  done, 
and  he  has  been  highly  successful  in  obtain- 
ing the  legislation  he  wants. 

"Johnson  has  the  know-how — after  all,  he 
was  one  of  them  once  and  he  knows  the 
mechanics  of  the  business." 

Farley  said  President  Johnson  was  making 
an  effort  to  restore  favorable  economic  con- 
ditions in  areas  where  economy  is  at  a  low 
level. 

"The  President  is  making  an  effort  to  edu- 
cate the  people  in  these  areas,"  Farley  said, 
"which  is  good  because  an  educated  Individ- 
ual is  more  likely  to  assume  responsibility." 

A   LOT  TO   BE   TONE    AT    HOME 

Farley  said  there  were  many  areas  in  both 
the  North  and  South  where  much  work  needs 
to  be  done,  and  he  added  that  It  would  not  be 
accomplished  without  controversy. 

"There  is  bound  to  be  waste,"  he  said.  "Just 
as  there  Is  waste  in  war.  But  you  have  to 
have  this  waste  because  you  are  out  to  win 
the  war — not  Just  fight  it." 

He  said  the  program,  in  his  estimation, 
would  succeed  because  the  American  people 
want  a  strong  society  and  a  healthy  econ- 
omy. 

"I  am  an  optimistic  fellow,"  Farley  said, 
"with  faith  in  my  country  and  the  people  of 
the  coxintry — we  will  come  out  all  right." 

Farley  also  said  that  the  Job  picture  was 
bright  In  this  country,  adding  that  In  the 
last  20  years  new  Industries  had  cropped  up 
to  provide  employment  for  millions. 

"I  am  sure  that  20  years  from  now  many 
more  new  Industries  like  thoee  In  the  field 
of  plastics,  science  and  electronics,  will 
spring  up  to  provide  work  for  many  more 
millions." 

The  topic  quickly  changed  from  economy 
to  the  Nation's  position  In  the  world. 

"Will  we  get  ourselves  into  a  war?  I  don't 
think  there  Is  any  danger,"  he  said.  "I  am 
not  at  all  disturbed  or  worried — I  think  we 
are  basically  in  the  same  position  as  Great 
Britain  in  the  mid-180C's.  She  had  the  ships 
and  ruled  the  seas.  She  was  strong.  We 
have  ships  as  well  as  nuclear  weapons  and 
we  are  tremendously  strong." 

Farley  added  that  whUe  It  was  true  that 
Russia,  Red  China  and  others  also  had  nu- 
clear weapons.  It  was  almost  unbelievable 


that  any  country  woxild  risk  total  destruc- 
tion, which  Is  what  he  said  another  world 
war  would  invariably  lead  to. 

"And,"  Farley  went  on.  "I  feel  we  are  do- 
ing the  right  thing  In  Vietnam.  If  we  stepped 
out  now  the  Communists  would  overrun 
everything.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  situ- 
ation there  is  Communlst-bacteed. 

"And  another  thing:  Many  people  have 
complained  that  President  Johnson  did  not 
confer  before  acting  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic — well  h«  didn't  have 
time  to  confer  and  I  feel  siire  that  In  the 
near  future  the  moves  will  ba  Justified  and 
It  will  be  proved  that  he  acted  wisely." 

In  a  lighter  vein,  Farley  said  he  still  main- 
tained his  rapid  pace  and  keeps  very  busy  In 
his  New  York  office.  His  daily  schedule 
is  no  different  from  his  younger  years — that 
Is,  he  is  up  at  7  o'clock  and  In  bed  about 
11:30 — after  he  has  said  his  prayers. 

"I  have  been  having  a  little  difficulty  get- 
ting to  bed  on  time  with  television  around," 
he  said. 

Farley  has  offices  on  the  18th  floor  of  a 
Madison  Avenue  building,  just  3  blocks  from 
his  downtown  apartment.  He  is  board  chair- 
man of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp. 

Parley  said  that  for  the  last  2  years  he  had 
been  invited  to  the  former  President's  birth- 
day celebration  and  for  various  reasons  had 
not  been  able  to  attend. 

"This  year  I  made  up  my  mind  that,  God 
willing,  I  would  get  to  Kansas  City  for  my 
cherished  friend's  birthday.  I  have  not  only 
admiration  for  Mr.  Truman,  but  a  great  af- 
fection— he  has  to  rank  as  one  of  the  top 
five  Presidents  In  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try." 
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OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17, 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  past  sevei-al  years  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee,  from 
time  to  time,  has  reported  to  the  Mem- 
bers upon  the  impact  wliich  dual  dis- 
tribution is  exerting  upon  small  business. 

Almost  daily  communications  are  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  announcing  new 
companies  that  have  decided  to  market 
their  products  through  their  own  com- 
pany-owned outlets  in  competition  with 
their  retailer  customers — the  locally 
owned,  hometown,  independent  small 
business  merchant. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Weiss,  vice  president,  Doyle 
Dane  Berbach  Inc.,  has  written  a  com- 
prehensive report  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject entitled,  "Vertical  Integration:  The 
Coming  Era  of  Scrambled  Marketing." 
In  a  concluding  paragraph  Mr.  Weiss  ob- 
serves : 

So  you  see — marketing  is  Indeed  becoming 
scrambled.  It  will  be  less  and  less  easy  to 
determine  who  Is  a  manufacturer,  who  is  a 
wholesaler,  who  Is  a  retailer. 

All  three  will  be  all  three. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Iron  Age  maga- 
zine also  Included  an  article  dealing  with 
dual  distribution  which,  I  believe,  will  be 
found  of  interest  to  all  Members.  There- 
fore, with  unanimous  consent  I  place  It 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 


[From  the  Iron  Age  magazine.  Apr.  22.  1965] 

Thk  Battle  Ovxr  Dual  DiSTaiBirnoN 

(By  R.  W.  Crosby) 

The  Integrated  and  Independent  com- 
panies In  the  United  States  are  locked  In  a 
competitive  struggle.  The  outcome  may  al- 
ter distribution  patterns  of  manufacturing, 
wholesaling,  and  retailing. 

This  industrial  civil  war  is  being  fought,  in 
many  cases,  by  businessmen  who  hardly 
realize  it  exists.  But  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious, the  battle  grows  over  the  right  to 
operate  and  compete  on  the  many  different 
levels  of  Industrial  production  and  marketing. 

Sideline  observers  of  the  struggle — Gov- 
ernment officials  and  private  economists — 
say  that  In  the  next  decade  "the  Interplay 
between  the  Integrated  and  independent 
companies  will  Increase  and  become  more 
volatile." 

BY    DEFINITION 

This  industrial  In-fighting  centers  around 
dual  distribution.  Basically,  dual  distribu- 
tion occurs  when  a  company's  supplier  is  also 
its  competitor.  A  more  detailed  definition  ih 
given  by  Government  economic  officials: 

"Dual  distribution  exists  when  a  verti- 
cally integrated  firm  operates  in  two  succes- 
sive stages  of  production  and /or  distribution 
of  goods  but  also  sells  some  of  Its  output 
from  the  first  stage  to  independent  firms  who 
then  sell  In  competition  with  the  supplyinp 
firm's  second  stage  operations.  Thus  the 
independent  Is  in  competition  with  hi.' 
supplier." 

The  growth  of  vertical  integration — ex- 
pansion in  the  same  line  of  commerce — i? 
tUe  basic  reason  for  predictions  of  a  growinp 
battle  between  the  two  segments  of  industry 

REASONS    WHY 

Tliere  are  other  reasons  which  have  como 
to  the  fore  in  recent  months.  They  Include 
Concern  over  the  growing  business  of  fran- 
chising; new  direct  distribution  plans  such 
as  seen  in  the  grinding  wheels  Industry;  anc' 
the  first  attempts  at  Industrywide  guide- 
lines for  marketing  and  pricing  by  anii- 
tnust  agencies. 

There  are  two  other  reasons  for  the  fomer.' 
over  dual  distribution: 

One   is  Representative   James  Roosevelt 
Democrat,  of  California.    He  is  the  Congres: - 
man  whose  hearings  on  "Dual  Distributio:i 
and  Vertical  Integration"  brought  the  battle 
into  the  open. 

The  other  is  Lawrence  Schacht,  presideiv 
of  Schacht  Steel  Construction  Co.,  of  Nt 
York.    His  battles  with  Integrated  steel  con.- 
panies  have  spurred  Independent  companie 
to  unit  to  force  changes  In  dual  distribution, 
practices. 

"PRICE    SQUEEZE" 

Mr.  Schacht  estimates  there  are  40,000  U  ■^ 
companies — ranging     from    steel     to    men 
clothing — which  suffer  from  dual  distribu- 
tion practices. 

An  alleged  characteristic  of  dxial  distrib\> 
tion  is  the  "price  squeeze."  It  can  affee. 
many  intermediate  steps  of  manufacturi;  - 
or  distributing.  These  Include  fabricating, 
warehousing,  jobbing,  or  wholesaling. 

In  this  situation,  the  supplier-competitr  ■• 
in  his  role  of  supplier,  charges  a  relatlvf  v 
high  price.  But  when  acting  as  a  selk:- 
competitor,  he  offers  his  goods  at  a  relativf"  ' 
low  price.  The  Independent  then  is  caught 
between  the  pincers  of  a  price  squeeze. 

In  the  Roosevelt  subcommittee  hearinr-. 
Mr.  Schacht  complained  he  had  been 
squeezed  by  major  Integrated  steel  fab"-.- 
cators. 

THE   LEADER 

The  Integrated  companies  rebutted  ^' 
Schacht's  arguments.  But  the  independc:  : 
steel  man's  appearance  before  the  commlttto 
launched  him  Into  the  leadership  of  wh..t 
became  known  as  the  Conference  on  Dii  i 
Distribution. 
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The  Conference  has  a  hundred  members 
now.  It  expects  thousands  to  come  In  via 
trade  associations.  And  It  has  become  the 
independent   companies'   spokesman. 

Mr.  Schacht  recently  told  Iron  Age  that 
through  the  Conference  "We  have  alerted 
many  people  to  the  fact  that  something 
can  be  done  about  dual  distribution." 

Mr.  Schacht  agrees  that  the  battle  between 
integrated  and  independent  companies  is 
growing.  He  also  believes  the  independents 
will  suffer  without  help  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

NEW  RULES 

"The  whole  competitive  relationship  today 
is  more  diverse  than  it  used  to  be,"  he  says. 
"New  relationships  need  new  rules.  Legisla- 
tion is  the  answer. 

"The  legislation  should  aid  open  competi- 
tion and  insure  that  the  purpose  of  competi- 
tion is  to  make  money,  not  to  put  people  out 
of  business.  The  legislation  should  Insure 
that  the  Integrated  companies  can't  use  a 
iow  price  as  a  pressure  on  the  independent," 
he  says. 

"If  the  integrated  company  can  produce 
the  product  cheaper,  it  is  entitled  to  the  Job. 
Bvit  it  shouldn't  use  a  special  pricing  system 
lor  one  year  to  put  somebody  out  of  business 
;.nd  then,  the  next  year,  raise  the  prices." 

LEGISLATION 

Conference-backed  legislation  Is  being 
introduced  In  Congress  by  Representative 
RoosE\'ELT  and  by  Senator  Russell  B.  Long, 
Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  the  majority  whip. 
.Senator  Long  Is  the  independents'  Senate 
supporter. 

Three  bills  will  make  up  the  major  legisla- 
tive program  on  dual  distribution: 

1.  A  reporting  bill  would  require  Integrated 
companies  engaged  in  dual  distribution  to 
(Itscloee  separate  annual  oi>erating  data  on 
each  of  their  establishments  which  compete 
with  the  Integrated  companies'  independent 
customers. 

2.  A  price  bUl  would  require  the  Integrated 
'XJmpanies  to  supply  the  independents  with 
the  same  price  supplied  to  company  divisions 
-ompeting  with  the  independents. 

3.  A  third  bill  would  ban  discrimination 
;n  price,  services,  or  facilities  In  the  transfer 
ind  sale  of  a  product  by  integrated  com- 
! 'allies. 

Sn.ENT     TRE.^TMEKT 

Supporters  of  this  legislation  admit  it  is 
'iot  perfect.  Representative  Roosevelt,  him- 
'^If,  feels  it  will  be  revised  and  delayed.  He 
ihinks  passage  Is  2  or  3  years  away.  Others 
predict  it  will  take  5  years.  But  Representa- 
tive Roosevelt  and  his  supporters  are  con- 
.^dent  of  its  eventual  passage. 

The  report  of  Roosevelt's  House  Small 
Business  Subcommittee,  written  after  the 
nubile  hearings,  gave  such  legislation  a  boost. 
As  with  other  recommendations  in  the  re- 
r>ort.  integrated  companies  withheld  reaction. 

Integrated  companies  disagree  totally  with 
The  charges  leveled  at  them  in  the  name  of 
dual  distribution.  While  they  rebutted  these 
charges  in  the  past,  they  now  are  giving  the 
.  ubject  the  silent  treatment  in  public. 

NO    PASSING    FANCY 

However,  Washington  experts  say  the  In- 
tegrated companies  show  increasing  concern 
over  the  battle. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  pressure  on  Integrated 
companies  from  their  cxistomers,"  says  one 
flistribution  subcommittee  staff  man.  He 
:  clmlts.  too,  that  in  some  cases  the  distribu- 
tion practices  being  questioned  are  beyond 
■;ie  control  of  these  companies. 

Mr.  Schacht  says  the  integrated  companies 
■  re  concerned  by  action  of  their  independent 
':v>mpetitors.  "Company  officials  have  shown 
me  their  concern."  he  says.  "They  call  me 
Mr.  Dual  Distribution'  with  a  smile,  but  it 
i^urts  them." 

The  integrated  companies  base  their  argu- 
::.ent  against  dual  distribution  legislation  on 
'  (Competition."    As  one  Integrated  steel  cor- 
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poratlon  executive  put  it.  the  independents 
"seem  to  be  seeking  Government  restraint  on 
the  severity  of  free  competition  to  aasure  a 
higher  profit  margin  for  their  companies. 

"For  these  competitors  to  seek  such  a  goal 
would  be  clearly  megal;  for  the  Government 
to  regulate  free  enterprise  to  achieve  it  is 
scEU-cely  in  the  public  interest." 

REVERSE  EFFECT 

The  suggestions  that  legislation  force  inte- 
grated companies  to  offer  price  differentials 
has  drawn  a  sharp  rebuttal  from  the  leading 
integrated  steel  producer.  United  States  Steel 
Corp. 

The  corporation  says  legislative  efforts  in 
the  name  of  price  discrimination  could  create 
reverse  price  discrimination  with  the  Inte- 
grated companies  being  the  victims. 

United  States  Steel  Corp.  gives  this 
example : 

"Under  such  a  law,  a  nonintegrated  com- 
pany could  drive  the  price  for  its  product  as 
low  as  necessary  to  get  all  the  business  it 
desired — even  so  low  as  to  be  below  the  total 
cost  of  the  product  to  the  integrated  sup- 
plier-competitor— without  concern  for  its 
own  profitability,  since  that  would  be  com- 
pletely protected  by  the  obligation  of  the 
Integrated  company  to  maintain  an  adequate 
price  differential." 

The  corporation  also  has  stated  its  posi- 
tion on  charges  that  integrated  companies 
attempt  to  put  independents  out  of  business: 

CUSTOMERS  ARE  NEEDED 

"United  States  Steel  must  necessarily  look 
to  a  strong  and  healthy  nonintegrated  steel 
manufacturing  Industry  as  a  market  for  its 
production  of  (basic  steel)  products,  and  its 
own  best  Interests  dictate  policies  which  also 
serve  the  Interests  of  its  nonintegrated  cus- 
tomers." 

This  same  position  Is  stated  bv  integrated 
companies  in  such  diverse  industries  in 
which  dual  distribution  exists  as  aluminum, 
appliances,  automobile  sales,  auto  parts,  cop- 
per, office  machines  and  40  others. 

FREE   ENTERPRISE 

Another  argtunent  is  raised  by  integrated 
companies  in  these  industries:  The  mere 
fact  that  dual  distribution  activities  are  im- 
dertaken  by  one  company  "should  not  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  any  new  legislative  pro- 
hibitions unless  there  is  to  be  a  revolution- 
ary shift  In  the  foundation  of  the  free  enter- 
prise S3rstem  in  America." 

The  independents  and  their  supporters  feel 
such  a  shift  is  occurring  in  the  form  ol  ver- 
tical integration. 

Vertical  integration  can  be  achieved  in 
two  ways — by  internal  expansion  or  by  mer- 
ger or  acqtiisitlon.  Present  laws  place  no 
real  limits  on  Internal  expansion.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  established  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  do  restrict  vertical  Integration  by 
acquisition. 

MERGER   ROUTE 

Horizontal  mergers  are  under  increasing 
restrictions.  Thus,  Industry  is  growing  in 
a  vertical  direction,  particularly  via  internal 
expansion. 

Companies  Integrate  "forward."  Basic 
producers  now  also  manufacttire  intermedi- 
ate products.  These  are  then  further  proc- 
essed or  incorporated  in  consumer  products. 

Or  they  integrate  "backward."  Here  a 
retailer  buys  a  wholesaler,  buys  a  manufac- 
turing plant,  buys  a  materials  supplier,  and 
on  ba.k  through  the  chain. 

The  distribution  subcommittee  notes  that 
one  byproduct  of  vertical  integration  Is  dual 
distribution. 

"An  integrated  company  has  a  number  of 
levels  of  operation  at  which  it  may  make  a 
profit.  At  times  one  level  may  be  subsidized 
by  other  activities  of  the  integrated  com- 
pany. The  volume  of  a  manufacturing 
plant  may  be  kept  high  with  profits  largely 
achieved  through  selling  to  captive  retail 
outlets,  in  volume,  with  little  or  no  profit, 
or  perhaps  even  loss.     The  unlntegrated.  In- 


dependent firm  has  but  one  level  at  which 
to  make  a  profit." 

NOT  BAD,  PER  SE 

However,  contrary  to  what  some  independ- 
ents charge,  the  subcommittee  found  that: 
"WhUe  dual  distribution,  when  practices  by 
a  firm  with  substantial  market  power,  can  be 
harmful  to  small  business,  there  should  be 
no  general  or  per  se  rule  against  dual  dis- 
tribution." 

Representatives  of  the  National  Small 
Business  Association  put  the  problem  in  a 
different  perspective  than  many  independent 
companies. 

Dr.  Leonard  W.  Prestwich.  assistant  profes- 
sor of  business  administration  at  George 
Washington  University,  spoke  for  the  associa- 
tion. He  characterized  dual  distribution  as 
a  "natural  outgrowth  of  the  competitive 
struggle  among  business  firms  to  attract  and 
maintain  consumer  patronage. " 

A    STRUGGLE 

Whether  the  struggle  is  natural  or  forced 
by  competing  segments  of  industry,  it  is. 
nonetheless,  a  struggle. 

Entry  into  processing,  fabrication  or  the 
various  levels  of  distribution  by  manu- 
facturers, or  the  integration  into  manu- 
facturing by  retail  or  wholesale  companies 
will  continue  to  produce  a  higher  Incidence 
of  dual  distribution  activities. 

The  only  other  possibUity  Is  the  adoption 
by  companies  of  a  policy  of  exclusive  dis- 
tribution in  which  they  distribute  all  of  the 
goods  that  they  manufacture. 

ALTERNATIVE   PATHS 

Independent  companies  won't  sit  by  while 
integrated  companies  further  their  integra- 
tion or  adopt  new  policies.  Says  Mr. 
Schacht,  "They  should  make  up  their  minds 
whether  we  are  their  customers  or  their  com- 
petitors. If  they  squeeze  us,  we  have 
alternatives." 

Besides  the  alternative  of  battling  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Conference  on  Dual  Dis- 
tribution, Mr.  Schacht,  a£  a  steel  man,  lists 
these  alternatives: 

1.  Buying  foreign  steel. 

2.  The  independents  going  into  the  steel- 
making  business. 

3.  Buying  only  from  a  company  which 
makes  steel  but  doesn't  fabricate  the  steel  it 
produces.  ~^ 


Title  VI  of  Civil  Rights  Act  Means  What 
It  Says 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1965 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
best  portions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  was  inclusion  of  title  VT,  which  al- 
lows withholding  of  Federal  funds  at  the 
source  when  discrimination  on  account 
of  race  is  used  as  an  Instrument  of  State 
or  local  governmental  policy. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks,  we  shall 
be  hearing  more  of  the  application  of 
the  provisions  of  title  VI.  We  shall  be 
hearing  more  of  it  because  there  will 
be  anguished  cries  from  the  people  who 
pay  the  State,  county,  and  local  taxes — 
taxes  which  will  have  to  be  increased  to 
pay  for  governmental  services. 

I  should  imagine  that  even  the  busi- 
ness and  Industrial  community  will  take 
the  lead  In  the  desegregation  issue. 

Probably  the  issue  will  finally  be  re- 
solved not  on  a  basis  of  what  is  right  or 
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just  or  proper;  it  is  likely  that  the  real 
answer  lies  in  each  citizen's  pocketbook 
and  in  each  company's  relations  with  its 
stockholders.  In  other  words,  the  South 
may  decide  to  desegregate  as  much  as 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  because  it  is  financially  the 
better  course. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  three 
articles  from  the  Washington  Evenmg 
Star:  "Federal  School  Funds  Missing. 
Virginia  Counties  Find,"  April  17.  1965; 
•Integration  Lag  Stalls  Virginia  School 
Funds."  April  18,  1965;  and  "Letters  to 
Make  One  Wonder,"  Ralph  McGill's  col- 
umn of  Aprill6, 1965: 

Rights     Act     Warning     Becomes     Reality  : 

FY.I)ERAL     SCHOOL     FX-'NDS     MISSING.     VIRGINIA 

Counties  Find 

(By  Harriet  Griffiths) 
Ir.    Prince    William    County.    Va..    county 
board  officer  N.  C.  Sharp  noted  a  decrease  in 
revenues    and    checked    to   see   why   Federal 
funds  had  not  been  received. 

And  in  Prince  George  County.  Va..  officials 
said  today  the  county  schools  might  be  shut 
down  If  Federal  funds  don't  arrive.  "It's  as 
simple  as  that."  said  a  spokesman.  Officials 
declined  to  speculate  on  Just  why  the  money 
hasn't  arrived. 

It  was  a  scene  that  can  be  expected  to 
multiply  in  school  districts  over  the  country 
as  the  Federal  Government  enforces  com- 
pliance with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  before  re- 
leasing new  money  grants  to  States  and 
localities. 

States  and  school  districts  must  give  as- 
surance they  are  not  practicing  discrimina- 
tion, that  they  are  carrying  out  an  acceptable 
voluntary  plan  of  desegregation,  or  that  they 
are  proceeding  to  desegregate  under  a  court 
order. 

Otherwise,  under  title  VI  of  the  act.  no 
Federal  money  may  be  granted  them.  The 
provision  is  designed  to  Impose  a  uniform  re- 
quirement of  nondiscrimination  in  all 
!)rograni.s  financed  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment- 

In  the  case  of  education.  Federal  funds 
form  a  growingly  healthy  proportion  of 
the  budgets.  In  Prince  William,  for  exam- 
ple, the  already  delayed  money  amounts  to 
$1,170,000  in  so-called  Impact  aid  granted 
school  districts  swollen  by  children  of  Fed- 
eral or  military  employes. 

The  school  system  there  Intends  to  comply, 
and  is  preparing  a  plan  to  be  presented  to 
the  office  of  Allen  Lesser,  Director  of  Federally 
Assisted  Programs  Staff. 

If  the  county  had  to  make  up  the  funds 
itself,  it  would  mean  an  estimated  extra 
dollar  added  to  the  real  estate  and  personal 
property  tax  rate. 
In  Prince  George.  $303,000  is  Involved. 
The  county  has  signed  a  form  pledging 
compliance  with  the  Civil  rights  law.  Prince 
George  receives  Federal  Impact  funds  to  help 
meet  the  costs  of  educating  some  2,329  chil- 
dren of  families  connected  with  the  Federal 
Government — most  of  them  service  personnel 
at  Fort  Lee. 

A  potential  sleeper  lies  In  the  fact  that 
some  local  agencies  may  not  realize  that 
some  of  the  funds  channeled  to  them 
through  the  State  are  not  State  but  Federal 
program  money. 

Nearly  500  desegregation  plans  have  been 
submitted  from  all  over  the  South,  none 
of  them  as  yet  accepted,  and,  by  and  large, 
quite  inadequate,  according  to  David  See- 
ley,  acting  director  of  the  equal  educational 
opportunities  program. 

.\ctually.  he  said,  1.700  districts  haven't 
even  started  to  desegregate,  and  a  large 
number  that  have  begun  have  Just  scratched 
the   surface. 


"The  matter  is  a  serious  one,"  Seeley  said. 
"We  have  a  very  wide  range  of  noncom- 
pliance in  school  desegregation  that  has  got 
to  be  cleared  up."  Otherwise,  fimds  will 
be    withheld. 

School  programs  under  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  year  beginning  next  July  1  to- 
tal about  $2.1  billion. 

In  the  Washington  area.  Falls  Church  has 
not  yet  received  its  current  installment  of 
impact  aid.  some  $80,000.  although  school 
officers  said  this  sometimes  does  not  arrive 
until  June  1. 

Falls  Church,  like  Fairfax  County,  Alexan- 
dria. Arlington.  Prince  Georges,  and  Mont- 
gomery Counties,  has  nondiscrimination  as- 
surances or  plans  pending  at  the  Office  of 
Education.  So  far.  none  of  the  other  dis- 
tricts is  aware  of  any  fund  dalays.  The  Dis- 
trict's   assurance    is   already   accepted. 

Altogether.  21,601  of  the  approximately 
27,000  school  districts  have  submitted  assur- 
ances, most  of  them  still  under  review. 
Some  77  court  orders  have  been  filed.  Each 
State  also  must  comply,  and  so  far,  only  15 
State  plans  have  been  accepted.  The  States, 
In  turn,  must  have  assurance  of  compliance 
from  the  local  school  districts  to  release  the 
Federal  funds  they  channel  to  the  localities. 

Maryland's  plan  is  under  jeview,  and  the 
Office  of  Education  has  beea  working  with 
Virginia,  with  reported  good  prospects  of  ac- 
ceptance. For  fiscal  1966,  some  $10.8  mlUlon 
of  Federal  funds  are  expected  In  the  Dis- 
trict. $34  million  in  Maryland,  and  551  mil- 
lion In  Virginia. 

Federal  officials  have  just  returned  from 
Atlanta,  after  conferring  with  school  of- 
ficials of  Alabama.  Florida.  Mississippi.  South 
Carolina.  Tennessee,  and  Georgia,  where 
about  $168  million  of  Federal  aid  is  at  stake 
In  grants  to  colleges  and  universities,  library, 
vocational,  and  National  Defense  Education 
Act  funds  and  impact  aid.  Lesser  said  the 
exchange  of  views  was  helpful  on  both  sides. 
Besides  States  and  school  districts,  col- 
leges and  universities  are  required  to  file  as- 
surances if  they  receive  Federal  aid.  About 
1,800  of  the  approximately  2,100  Institutions 
have  compiled,  including  District  universities 
and  the  Universities  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

Lesser  said  It  Is  impossible  to  predict  now 
what  the  ultimate  denial  of  funds  will  be,  but 
that  it  is  hoped  local  officials  will  realize  the 
Office  of  Education  must  have  the  compli- 
ances. All  assurances  are  being  reviewed, 
particularly  those  I'mm  the  17  Southern 
and  border  States. 

He  said  the  big  pu.sh  is  expected  between 
now  and  May  15. 

Lesser  stressed  that  functe  are  not  being 
held  In  escrow  while  localities^  get  around 
to  complying — they  simply  will  not  be  as- 
signed to  noncomplying*  school  districts. 

"It  is  important  that  the  school  districts 
realize  they  must,  in  fact,  deseeregate.  and 
do  it  at  the  earliest  possible  date."  he  said. 
"Token  desegregation  will  not  be  sufficient." 
He  said  It  was  encouraging  that  everv  State 
has  at  least  initiated  action  to  comply. 

"It  Is  a  very  big  Job.  but  I  think  we  are  be- 
ing helped  by  the  fact  that  many  people 
In  the  South  are  making  bonest  efforts  to 
comply."  he  obrerved.  "They  really  are  try- 
ing." j 

Integratton  Lag  Stalls  Virginia  School 

Ft'NDS 

Richmond — .\  Government  official  said 
yesterday  that  between  $18  and  $20  mil- 
lion In  Federal  aid  to  Virginia  school  dl5- 
tricts  is  being  withheld  because  of  delays  in 
meeting  terms  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Worth  Peters,  regional  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  In  Charlottesville,  sfiid  the  funds  In- 
cluded those  granted  to  school  districts  near 
major  Federal  and  miUtary  inst.allatinns. 

Such  assistance,  known  ;ib  aid  to  federally 


impacted  areas,  is  in  addition  to  about  $30 
million  paid  annually  to  Virginia  for  other 
educational  purposes. 

The  impacted  area  funds,  paid  directly  to 
eligible  school  districts,  are  handed  out  in 
two  installments — three-fourths  In  the 
spring  and  the  remainder  in  the  fall.  Peters 
said  the  $18  to  $20  million  figure  represented 
the  spring  payment. 

The  delay  has  prompted  the  Prince  George 
County  school  board,  which  had  expected 
$303,000  by  the  end  of  February,  to  warn 
that  it  might  have  to  shut  down  public 
schools  for  lack  of  funds.  Fort  Lee  is  located 
In  the  county. 

Most  of  the  aid  to  Virginia's  federally  Im- 
pacted areas  goes  to  schools  In  the  northern 
Virginia  and  Tidewater  areas. 

To  be  considered  eligible  for  new  Federal 
funds  since  January  3,  school  districts  have 
been  required  to  submit  evidence  of  full 
desce;rt''gatlon  or  plans  aimed  at  reaching  goal 
Dr.  A.  R.  Lllywhite  of  Washington,  Asslst- 
and  Commissioner  of  Education  and  Director 
of  the  Division  of  School  Assistance,  said  that 
some  of  the  delay  results  from  a  heavy  work- 
load In  his  Division. 

He  said  many  school  districts  have  not  svib- 
mltted  proper  Information  needed  by  HEW 
to  evaluate  their  desegregation  conditions. 

Lilywhite  said  Prince  George  officials  have 
not  made  their  problems  known  to  Wash- 
ingt.on,  althotigh  he  learned  of  the  situation 
this  week  in  a  disctission  with  spokesmen 
for  Fort  Lee. 

He  said  he  would  contact  Prince  George 
Supt.  C.  W.  Smith  Monday  to  learn  more 
details   of   the  cotinty's  plight. 

Letters  To  Make  One  Wonder 
(By  Ralph  McGill) 
Tliere  is  an  aroma  of  lavender  and  old  lace 
about  some  of  the  mail.  One  thinks  of 
flowers  pressed  in  albums,  of  old  mustv 
parlors  with  stereopticon  views  on  the  table, 
of  Juleps  stirred  with  a  silver  spoon  and 
a  pastoral  peacefulness. 

This  Is  what  makes  such  letters  go  so 
straight  to  the  heart.  This  mail  of  which  I 
write  is  not  the  vulgar  "go  to  hell"  sort.  It 
is  that  which  comes  mostly  from  old  personF 
shaken  by  the  events  of  the  present,  unusefl 
to  the  consequences  of  Ideas  and  events. 

Like  these,  for  example,  directly  from  let- 
ters: 

"I  want  to  speak  up  for  Selma.  I  ha\? 
lived  here  for  40  years.  I  have  never  seen  a 
Negro  go  hungry  here.  Anybody  that> 
hungry  can  go  to  the  back  door  of  any  good 
home  and  be  fed.  *   •   •" 

"I  am  80  years  old  and  have  lived  in  the 
South  all  mV  life.  I  remember  my  Tathcr 
telling  me  how  well  cared  for  the  slaves  wero 
and  how  happy  they  were.  •  •  •  We  wl«:i 
to  treat  these  people  well  •  •  •  the  aboli- 
tionists upset  things  before  •  *  •  today  th" 
agitators  do  it.  •    *   *" 

Such  comments  are.  of  course,  utterly  ir- 
relevant. Yet.  there  are  an  astonishing  nuir,- 
ber  w^hich  express  the  same  thought. 

In  thinking  of  these  old  persons  who  wri'o 
such  letters,  one  earnestly  hopes  life  some- 
how will  continue  to  pass  them  gently  by 
and  that  they  may  suffer  nothing  more  than 
wistful  wishes  that  everyone  would  be  nice 
and  treat  other  persons  well. 

Another  letter  over  which  one  can  do  noth- 
ing more  than  shake  a  wondering  head  reau  = 
in  part: 

"If  newspapers  and  television  and  peop".' 
would  quit  writing  and  talking  about  this 
thing  (the  school  problem),  it  would  all  c-:<^ 
out.  The  Negro  people  are  happy  Just  tVe 
way  things  are.  I  have  talked  with  my  conk. 
who  has  been  with  me  25  years,  and  she  tcP- 
me  she  and  her  friends  wish  it  would  a'. 
quiet  down." 

This  letter  from  a  middle-aged  man  ex- 
pressed a  belief  Incredibly  held  by  an  incredi- 
ble number  of  persons  who  should  know  be> 
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ter.  Doctors,  businessmen,  and  others  of 
mature  age  and  experience  write  they  have 
talked  with  their  chauffeurs,  yardmen,  or 
with  the  maid  who  comes  to  clean  the  house 
and  find  this  Is  all  the  creation  of  "radicals 
or  Dr.  King,  or  the  NAACP."  It  Is  obvious 
from  many  of  the  letters  that  they  do  not 
know  what  the  NAACP  Is.  But  they  have 
heard  "it"  Is  "responsible." 

These  letters  also  produce  a  feeling  of  sym- 
pathetic frustration.  They  are  not  always 
from  mean  or  vicious  persons.  They  are 
written  by  troubled  men  and  women  who 
have  lived  so  far  out  of  the  mainstream  of 
life  that  they  are  unacquainted  with  the 
facts  of  it.  They  reflect  that  tmlversal  yearn- 
ing to  which  all  flesh  Is  heir,  to  live  a  life 
undisturbed. 

One  troubled  lady  wrote,  "I  am  almost 
90  years  old.  I  remember  as  a  girl  in  South 
Carolina  the  Red  Shirts  handled  trouble  like 
this.  Why  can't  we  do  something  like  that 
now?  My  uncle  died  for  these  rights.  Why 
do  we  have  to  surrender  them?" 

She  did  not  understand  her  uncle's  cause 
lost  its  war.  And  that  what  she  took  to  be 
"rights"  were  class  privileges. 

Still  another:  "This  trouble  grows  out  of 
the  foolish  decision  to  educate  the  Negro. 
The  happiest  Negroes  I  know  are  those  who 
are  skilled  workmen.  I  am  for  them  having 
their  rights,  but  we  have  gone  too  far  with 
education." 

These  samples,  taken  literally  from  one 
classiflcation  of  mail,  illustrate  how  unaware 
many  persons  are  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
world  today,  and  of  how  this  country  is 
caught  up  in  it. 

All  of  them,  the  haters,  the  uninformed, 
the  \inaware,  the  dissenters,  seem  not  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  applies  to  all  citizens  alike. 

And  reading  the  mail  one  wonders  wherein 
our  educational  system  has  failed  to  make 
this  elemental  fact  plain  to  all. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  SUCK,  JR. 

OF   WEST    VIBGIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  18,  1965 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  time 
of  unrest  abroad,  when  the  defense  of 
traditional  American  principles  requires 
us  to  maintain  armed  forces  throughout 
the  world,  there  are  far  too  many  among 
us  who  take  the  short  view  of  our  ob- 
ligations to  civilization.  But  there  are 
others  who  remind  us  from  time  to  time 
that  these  United  States  were  created  by 
the  courage  and  strength  of  many  people 
from  many  lands,  all  of  whom  con- 
tributed from  their  heritage  to  form  our 
national  concept  of  life  in  a  land  of  free- 
men, protected  by  constitutional  law. 

Prominent  among  this  latter  group  is 
my  colleague  from  West  Virginia,  Repre- 
sentative James  Kee,  who  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  veterans  groups  for  many 
^•ears  in  their  continuing  eflforts  to  keep 
alive  the  fires  of  patriotism  and  national 
loyalty.  On  Sunday,  last,  in  West  Poto- 
mac Park,  Representative  Kee  was  the 
loatured  speaker  on  a  program  marking 
the  30th  annual  observance  of  the  Dis- 
inct  of  Columbia  World  War  Memorial, 
and  under  leav«  to  extend  my  remarks  I 


take  this  occasion  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion his  timely  and  inspiring  address  at 
that  ceremony. 

A  Call  for  Rededication 
(Address  of  the  Honorable  James  Kra,  of 
West  Virginia,  at  the  13th  annual  observ- 
ance of  the  District  of  Colvunbia  World 
War  Memorial  and  May  Day  Corp.  and  par- 
ticipating patriotic  organizations.  In  honor 
of  our  war  dead,  on  Sunday.  May  16,  1965, 
at  the  District  of  Columbia  World  War 
Memorial  in  West  Potomac  Park) 
Thank  you,  Mr.  National  ExecuUve  Com- 
mitteeman of  the  Department  oif  the  District 
0(f  Columbia  of  the  American  Legion. 

Chairman  Murphy,  reverend  clergy,  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbia  World  War 
Memorial  and  May  Day  Corp.,  members  of 
participating  organizations,  and  distin- 
guished guests,  aU,  it  l£  with  a  deep  feeling 
of  humility  that  I  Join  with  you  today, 
as  we  attempt  In  oiu-  small  way,  to  pay 
respectful  tribute  to  those  men  and  women 
who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  times  of 
wars. 

These  American  men  and  women  that  we 
honor  today,  regardless  of  mlUtary  rank, 
race,    creed,    or    color,    successfully    fought 

for  the  survival  of  our  form  of  government 

the  principles  of  freedom.  Justice,  and  de- 
mocracy. 

As  we  pause  in  this  historic  memorial 
structure  In  West  Potomac  Park,  which  was 
dedicated  in  1931  by  President  Hoover,  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  also  remember  Mr.  Frank 
B.  Noyes — "founder"  and  chairman  of  the 
1931  Memorial  Commission. 

History  has  recorded  in  indelible  flames 
the  courage,  the  bravery,  the  sacrifices,  of 
those  we  honor  today. 

Tes,  from  the  War  of  Independence  In 
1775.  the  birth  of  our  Nation,  through  the 
battles  being  fought  in  the  distant  Jungles 
and  swamps  of  South  Vietnam  at  this  very 
moment,  and  the  loss  of  life  yet  to  come, 
these  sacrifices  wUl  never  be  forgotten. 

These  sacrifices  have  placed  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility upon  each  of  us— the  duty  to 
Justify  the  obligations  placed  in  our  trust. 

History  will  record  the  degree  of  success 
and  the  degree  of  faUure  which  wlU  be  ours. 
The  finest  tribute  that  we  can  pay  to 
those  who  died  for  their  country  is  to  be 
worthy  of  their  trust,  of  the  heritage  that 
Is  ours. 

This  dlfflciilt  and  uncertain  period  In  the 
history  of  the  world  demands  the  very  best 
of  America.  We  must,  as  parents,  as  edu- 
cators, as  citizens,  prepare  the  younger  gen- 
erations for  the  grave  responsibilities  that 
one  day  wiU  be  theirs. 

We  must  give  them  every  opportunity  to 

carry  on.     We  must  guide  and  teach  them. 

W9  must  tell  them  over  and  over  again 

the  Inspiring  story  of  our  glorious  American 

heritage. 

But  above  all  we  m\ist  tell  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the  new  generations  that 
they  have  a  supreme  duty  not  only  to  honor 
this  great  American  heritage  but.  if  neces- 
sary, to  fight  and  die  for  its  preservation. 
To  the  new  generations  we  must  say  this: 
"On  this  hallowed  monument  vou  see  in- 
scribed the  names  of  435  soldiers'and  sailors 
who  died  for  you  during  World  War  I. 

"On  this  hallowed  monument  vou  see  in- 
scribed the  names  of  more  than"l.000  other 
heroes  who  died  for  you  during  World  War 
II  and  In  Korea. 

"These  men  and  women  paid  the  supreme 
sacrifice  to  preserve  your  liberties.  What  they 
did,  you  must  be  prepared  to  do.  if  our 
country  is  in  need  of  such  sacrifice." 

I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  the  new  gen- 
erations of  Americans  will  keep  the  faith 
if  we  show  them  where  the  path  of  duty 
lies.  I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  the  new 
generations  of  Americans  will  not  flinch  or 
falter,  that  otir  young  men  and  wwnen 
when  danger  threatens  wiU  have  the  valor 


and  the  fortitude  to  preserve  our  country 
free  from  harm. 

It  Is  ovir  task  to  Inform  the  younger 
generations  about  the  duties  and  respon- 
BlbUitles  of  patriotism.  It  Is  our  duty 
also,  to  inspire  and  edify  them  by  telling 
them  the  wonderful  story  of  what  the  United 
States  has  done  to  promote  world  peace 
and  to  help  the  cause  of  human  betterment 
since  World  War  II. 

Let  me  refresh  yoiu-  memory  also  to  this 
story  of  grandeur,  to  the  story  of  human 
generosity  on  the  part  of  our  country,  un- 
matched  In  the  recorded  history  of  ations. 
When  the  guns  fell  sUent  after  World  War 
n.  we  found  ourselves  on  the  side  of  victory. 
We    did    not    demand    the    conqueror's 
spoils:  we  did  not  Indemnify  our  losses  by  de- 
manding territory  or  tribute  from  the  losers. 
On  the  contrary,  we  proceeded  to  "bind  up 
the  wounds  of  war — ";  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  a  victorious  nation   actually  made 
large  financial  contributions  to  the  rehabili- 
tation of  its  former  foes. 

During  World  War  n  the  most  destruc- 
tive weapon  in  nUlltary  history  was  devel- 
oped, and  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
developed  the  secret  of  its  fabrication.  The 
secret  _of  nuclear  weapons  was  otu-s. 

But,  In  the  Interest  of  peace,  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  offered  to  give  up  this 
weapon.  In  return  for  an  iron  Ijound  pledge 
from  the  other  nations  that  this  horrible 
weapon  would  never  be  used  against  us. 

There  was  no  precedent  for  this  act  of 
self-sacrifice  In  recorded  history.  In  the 
words  of  that  great  statesman,  the  late  Wins- 
ton Churchill,  "it  was  one  of  the  noblest 
gestures  In  the  unhappy  annals  of  man- 
kind." 

The  opposition  of  Soviet  Russia  blocked 
the  outlawry  of  atomic  weapons,  but  that 
dark  deed  does  not  detract  from  the  gran- 
deur and  nobility  of  what  oiur  country  tried 
to  do. 

After  the  defeat  of  Hitler,  it  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  a  new  tide  of  despotism  and  tyr- 
anny was  preparing  to  sweep  across  the  war- 
torn  nations  of  Europe. 

Aggressive  communism  was  prepared  to 
fasten  its  loathesome  grip  on  the  heart  of 
Europe:  on  Germany,  Prance,  and  Italy,  as 
well  as  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Once  again,  the  United  States  came  to  the 
rescue;  Just  as  American  arms  stopped  Hitler, 
American  dollars  were  employed  to  stop  the 
onward  rush  of  communism. 

THE    EFFECTIVE    MARSHALL    PLAK    SAV-ED    EtTtOPE 
FROM  GODLESS  COMMUNISM 

In  1950  the  military  strength  of  the  United  ■ 
States  preserved  the  United  Nations  from 
utter  collapse  when  the  Communist  aggres-  * 
sors  tried  to  overrim  the  whole  Korean  Pe- 
ninsula. And  now,  today,  we  have  the  Job  to 
do  all  over  again  in  Vietnam,  where  once 
again  only  the  valor  of  America  is  blocking 
the  road  to  another  frightening  victory  for 
the  communism  of  China. 

This  is  the  proud  record  of  the  United 
States  for  the  past  two  decades.  This  is  the 
record  of  grandeur  I  wish  to  refresh  in  your 
memory.  This  Is  the  story  of  American 
generosity  and  self-sacrifice  which  we  must 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  children 
again  and  again  and  again. 

The  shield  of  America  has  been  carried 
proudly  by  this  generation.  It ,  was  your 
sacrifice,  your  tax  money,  which  made  "pos- 
sible this  magnificent  record. 

Tlie  United  States  has  done  everything 
within  its  power  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  world,  but  it  wlU  never  yield  to  the 
threats  and  the  bullying  of  Commimlst  ag- 
gression. 

The  preservation  of  liberty  Is  Just  as  sacred 
to  this  generaUon  as  it  was  to  our  forefathers 
In  1776. 

This  splendid  memorial  on  this  site  Is  a 
symbol— a  symbol  of  10,000  similar  shrines 
dotting  this  land  of  oiu^  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific. 
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This  monument  on  this  beautiful  site  Is 
a  pledge  that  the  memory  of  the  men  axid 
women  who  died  for  our  freedom  wUl  never 
be  forgotten. 

We  came  here  today,  each  of  us,  to  honor 
these  noble  dead. 

We  came  here  also  to  rekindle  once  again 
the  sacred  flames  of  our  own  patriotism. 

If  we  keep  green  the  memory  of  America's 
past,  we  need  have  no  fear  for  its  future. 

Let  us  dei>art  rededlcated  to  the  future  of 
the  land  we  love. 


Runnymede 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF   CONNECTICDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tribute  paid  to  our  late  President.  John 
F.  Kennedy,  by  the  British  people  when 
they  set  aside  an  acre  of  land  in  his- 
toric Runnymede  Meadow,  is  the  high- 
est they  can  bestow. 

Runnymede,  where  the  Magna  Carta 
was  signed  in  1215,  was  the  site  of  the 
formal  beginning  of  govenunent  by  law. 
And  the  Magna  Carta  has  influenced  the 
world  in  every  century  succeeding. 

I  wish  to  add  my  thanks  to  those  al- 
ready expressed  by  others  for  this  gift 
from  the  English  peoples. 

One  of  the  finest  expressions  of  our 
appreciation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
was  the  speech  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  in  accepting  this  acre  of 
land. 

With  permission,  I  would  like  his 
speech  to  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Secretary  Rusk's  Statement  at  Runnymede. 
May  14.  1965 

Your  presence  here,  Yoxir  Majesty,  Your 
Royal  Highness,  this  nation,  Mr.  Prime  Min- 
ister, which  has  nurtured  freedom  for  so 
many  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  the 
British  people,  Mr.  Macmillan,  Lord  Harlech, 
who  have  generously  Joined  their  affection 
nnd  their  resources  to  give  life  to  the  Ken- 
nedv  Memorial  Trust. 

This  quiet  and  lovely  Runnymede,  the  field 
of  the  Great  Charter  which  began  to  lay  the 
hand  of  "the  law  of  the  land"  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  power. 

The  extraordinary.  Incandescent  man,  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  whom  we  honor  here  today,  all 
these  make  this  an  unforgettable  moment 
for  us  and  for  those  we  represent. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  me  to  exer- 
cise personally,  on  his  and  our  Nation's  be- 
half, my  statutory  privilege  of  accepting  this 
acre  of  land.  I  do  so  with  the  Joy,  and  the 
sadness,  which  shall  forever  mark  those  of  us 
who  served  with  Jbhn  FHtzgerald  Kennedy. 

When  the  American  people  learned  about 
this  tribute  to  our  beloved  late  President,  we 
were  deeply  moved — not  only  because  you 
decided  to  share  with  us  this  Runnymede 
which  is  a  common  and  preclo\is  symbol,  but 
also  because  what  you  have  done  reflects  so 
sensitive  an  understanding  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  himself. 

No  one  of  us  more  than  he  searched  out 
the  best  of  our  past  as  a  guide  to  present 
commitment  and  to  future  action.  He  would 
liave  been  the  first  to  recall: 

That  his  own  Massachtisetts,  in  1641, 
.idopted  a  "Body  of  Liberties"  In  response  to 
a   need   for   what    John   Winthrop   called   a 


fundamental  law  "in  resemblance  to  a  Magna 
Carta." 

That  the  lineage  of  our  common  liberties 
runs  through  the  Petition  of  Rights,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  your  Bill  of  Rights  of 
1689.  and  our  own  Bill  of  RlghU  In  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

And  that  there  is  unfinished  business  in 
the  endless  struggle  for  human  dignity  and 
freedom,  at  home  and  abroad. 

No  one  of  us  more  than  he  was  concerned 
for  the  future.  You  have  generously  pro- 
vided fellowship  opportunities  for  young 
men  and  women  to  enlarge  their  capacity  to 
build  that  decent  futiire  which  was  his  pas- 
sionate concern. 

Tlie  words  you  liave  inscribed  on  this 
tablet  express  not  only  the  deepest  resolve 
cf  John  F.  Kennedy  but  the  abiding  com- 
mitment of  the  American  people;  "Let  every 
nation  know,  whether  it  wishes  us  well  or 
ill,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any 
burden,  meet  any  hardship,  support  any 
friend  or  oppose  any  foe  in  order  to  assure 
the  survival  and  success  of  liberty." 

We  know,  because  you  have  proved  it  on 
many  crucial  occasions,  that  this  is  also  the 
abiding  commitment  of  the  British  people. 
On  behalf  of  President  Johnson  and  the 
American  people,  I  thank  Your,  Majesty,  your 
Government,  and  your  people.  We  shall 
cherish  this  memorial  to  a  President  who 
shall  be  forever  young.  "At  the  going  down 
of  the  sun  and  in  the  morning"  we  shall 
remember  him.  And  we  draw  strength  and 
confidence  from  the  knowledge  that  all  who 
pass  this  way  shall  be  reminded  of  the  com- 
mon dedication  of  the  British  and  American 
peoples  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty— a 
reminder  which  has  its  roots  here  in  seven 
and  a  half  centuries  and  its  promise  through 
all  time  to  come. 

Thank  you,  Your  Majesty.  Mrs.  Kennedy. 


Crash   Program  To   Close  Dollar  Gap 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASS.\CHUSErTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREgENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  IS.  1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  therein  a  recent 
article  from  the  business  section  of  the 
celebrated  Boston  Herald  quoting  Wil- 
liam McC.  Martin,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  on  the  dollar  gap. 

Since  I  have  been  saying  virtually  the 
same  thing  in  my  House  remarks  over 
a  long  period  of  time  now,  I  regard  Mr. 
Martin's  statement  to  be  particularly 
timely  as  a  grave  warning  to  the  execu- 
tive department  of  this  Government,  and 
to  the  Members  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Martin  unequivocably  states  re- 
garding the  dollar  gap  as  follows: 

The  massive  overhang  of  liabilities  to 
foreigners  Is  more  serious  th»n  Vietnam,  the 
Congo,  or  the  United  Nationj,  if  it  gets  away 
from  txs— 


Mr.  Martin  said  before  the  Society  of 
Amei-lcan  Business  Writers. 

Mr.  Martin  might  have  added  that  the 
1965  gold  loss  to  date  of  over  $1  billion 
is  an  ominous  sign  tiiat  the  dollar  gap 
problem  is  indeed  getting  away  from  us. 

This  Goverrmient  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  temporize  with  this  grave  issue. 

We  must  stop  making  mud  pies.    We 


must  stop  playing  around  v,1th  petty, 
picajoine  ineffective  remedies  that  do 
not  attack  the  heart  of  this  problem. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times  before, 
and  as  many  economists  and  monetary 
experts  well  know,  we  need  a  massive 
attack  on  this  dollar  gap  problem,  and 
we  need  it  now. 

It  must  involve  a  reevaluation  of  our 
foreign  aid  program,  and  our  foreign 
trade  program,  and  the  network  of  com- 
plex financial  interrelationships  we  have 
with  many  nations  of  the  world. 

To  delay  further  in  taking  strong,  af- 
firmative action  to  solve  this  grave  ques- 
tion by  applying  effective  remedies  di- 
rected to  the  roots  of  the  problem  could 
be  a  fateful  and  disastrous  thing  for  this 
Nation  and  for  the  world. 

I  again  express  the  hope  that  our  gov- 
ernment at  every  level  will  give  this  im- 
portant   matter    urgent    attention    de- 
signed to  develop  a  crash  program  for 
grappling  with  and  closing  the  dollar 
gap  so  that  it  will  not  be  hanging  over 
the  heads  of  the  American  people  like 
the  Sword  of  Damocles. 
I  From  the  Boston  Herald,  May  14,  1965] 
P.AYMENTs  Deficit  Our  No.  1  Problem, 
Martin   Says 
(By  William  F.  Homer,  Jr.,  financial  editor.) 
New  York.— The  Nation's  deficit  balance 
of  international  payments  is  its  No.  1  prob- 
lem today,  greater  than  political  complica- 
tions, the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  said  here  Thtu-sday. 

■■Tlie  massive  overhang  of  liabilities  to 
foreigners  is  more  serious  than  Vietnam, 
the  Congo,  or  the  United  Nations,  if  It  gets 
away  from  us,"  William  McC.  Martin  told 
the  Society  of  American  Business  Writers. 

SIXTY-MIl.LION-DOLr.AR    GOLD  LOSS 

His  remarks  followed  revelations  by  the 
New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  a  loss  of 
$60  million  in  the  Treasury's  gold  stock, 
bringing  the  1965  gold  loss  to  date  to 
$1,035  million  compared  to  $125  million  for 
all  of  1964. 

"The  dollar  Is  not  depreciating  at  the  mo- 
ment," the  Chairman  said,  defending  tlie 
Fed's  checks  and  balances  monetary  policy 
of  the  last  few  years. 

•But  if  we  wait  until  prices  have  already 
risen.  I  don't  want  to  see  monetary  policy 
move  at  all,  because  it  will  be  too  late." 

Martin  warned,  too,  of  the  steady  rise  of 
private  debt  in  relation  to  personal  Income 
in  the  past  2  years. 

"Credit  is  there  to  be  tised,  but  like  a  rub- 
ber band  it  can  be  stretched  too  far."  he 
summarized. 

Martin  vindicated  the  Fed's  stand  against 
perpetual  deficit  financing  and  easy  money, 
citing  two  changes  in  the  rediscount  rate  in 
the  lost  few  years. 

"Monetary  policy  has  shifted  from  free 
reserves  well  above  zero  line  to  well  below 
the  zero  line,  with  no  disruption  of  the 
money  market,"  he  pointed  out. 

Earlier,    two    top    newspaper    executive.^ 
Thomas  V.  H.  Vail,  publisher  of  the  Cleve- 
land   Plain    Dealer,    and   Michael    J.    Ogdeii 
managing  editor  of   the  Providence  Journ   . 
and  Evening  Bulletin,  capsuled   tlicir   ide.;s 
of  financial  news  pages  of  the  future. 

They  allowed  for  differences  In  newsp.ipc: 

size. 

They  ;xgreed  that  financial  writers  need  t  ^ 
develop  a  special  confidence  between  them- 
selves and  the  business  community.  Tliey 
concurred  that  successful  financial  section.- 
would  strike  a  balance  of  local,  national,  .TJid 
human  interest  with  attractive  window  dress- 
ing of  cuts  and  layouts. 

Suggestion  of  more  space  and  higher  pay 
were  hailed  with  cheers. 
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Excess  reserves  move  up — Stock  of  gold 
declines 

WEEKLY    AVERAGE    OF    DAILY    FIGURES 

[In  miHions  of  dollars) 


May  12 

Mays 

Year 

weeli 

week 

ago 

!'.-;.  Govemiiiciit  "^euriti';^: 

Hoiiclit  outriulit,  systi'iu 

account 

37. 565 

+64 

+3,661 

Hold  under  repurchuse 

aprecmeni .  _ . 

6.'5 

+23'J 

-(-.542 

.Acftptances  b(iii(!lit  out- 

rijilit... 

53 

—  1 

+2 

!  iiscounts  uH'I  iKlvaiicrs: 

.\leml)er  hank  litirrowinc.":  - 

49S 

-1-20 

-(-184 

Otlior 

16 

-flti 

i'loat... .._ 

1.557 

-84 

-,S3 

Total,  Reserve  bank- 

credit  

40.  3.K 

+195 

+4,312 

iTilld  Slock       -        

U.3U5 

-16 

-1,068 

)  reasury  eurrencv  oul- 

standinp 

.^39« 

-1-.' 

-172 

Turrency  in  circulation 

39.071 

+252 

-(-1.921 

1  reasury  casli  hol<iinps 

744 

-10 

-f327 

'1  reiisury  deposits  witli 

1-cderal  Reserve  banks 

1,010 

+  173 

4-20 

Kcreiini  deposits  with 

Federal  Reserve  banlc"= 

134 

-30 

-2(5 

Otlier  deposits  -with 

1 

I'ederal  Reserve  bankF 

191 

+14  1 

+  12 

Otlier  Federal  Re.'vrve 

accounts  (.net) 

8;;i 

-6| 

-US 

MrmlxT  bank  reserves: 

Willi  F'ederal  Reserve 

banks . 

IR.  1.54 

-199  1 

+93G 

f  urrency  and  coin  ^esti- 

1 

luated) 

3,31S 

-76  1 

-f231 

Total  reserves  held 

(estimatcdl 

■21.47-> 

-275  ! 

+1,167 

Rcfiuired  reserves  (esti- 

1 

mated) 

21.094 

-319  ! 

+1,  '202 

F xcess  reserves  (estlmato<i  i .  . 

378 

-f-44  ' 

-35 

-N'OTE. — On  May  12,  V.S.  Govcmiuent  securities 
hi  Id  in  custody  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  for  foreii-ii 
nocxnint  totaled  $7,614,000,000,  a  decreaiie  of  J;,59.000.WX) 
f'  r  the  week  and  a  decn-ase  of  .Wi3.(X>o,i)00  from  ttie 
I  inparablo  date  a  year  apo. 


The  Three  Faces  of  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17.  1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  speech  last  Thursday 
to  the  Association  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists  is  a  moving  account  of  what 
the  United  States  is  attempting  through 
our  foreign  aid  program. 

The  war  in  Vietnam,  the  President 
said,  has  three  faces — armed  conflict, 
the  quest  for  a  political  solution,  and 
human  need.  Witli  the  compassion 
•v'.hich  has  marked  his  career,  the  Presi- 
dent described  this  third  face,  "the  un- 
tcnded  sick,  the  hungry  family,  and  the 
illiterate  child.  It  is  men  and  women, 
many  without  shelter,  with  rags  for 
clothing,  struggling  for  sui-vival  in  a  vei'y 
lich  and  a  vei-y  fertile  land." 

This  he  said  is  the  most  important 
l)attle  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Our  help  to  these  people  is  the  most 
'lucial  because,  in  his  words: 

A  nation  cannot  be  built  by  armed  power 

.■■  by  political  agreement.     It  will  rest  upon 

'he    expectation    by    individual    men    and 

v.omen  that  their  future  will  be  better  than 

'Uc  past. 

I  commend  the  President's  sensitive 
'■marks  to  my  colleagues: 


Remarks  of  the  President  to  thk  Assocu- 
TiON  OP  American  Editorial  Cartoonists 
IN  THE  East  Room 

Good  morning  ladles  and  gentlemen,  and 
my  friends  of  the  Association  o*  American 
Editorial  Cartoonists.  I  am  very  happy  that 
you  requested  through  the  press  oOice  this 
opportunity  for  tis  to  meet  together,  because 
after  looking  at  some  of  the  cartoons  you 
have  drawn,  I  thought  I'd  invite  you  over  to 
see  me  in  person.  After  all.  I  had  nothing 
to  lose. 

I  know  that  I  am  t^rilking  to  the  most  in- 
fluential journalists  in  America.  Reporters 
may  write  and  politicians  may  talk  but  what 
you  Jraw  remains  in  the  ptiblic  memory  long 
after  these  other  words  are  forgotten.  Thai 
is  why.  after  I  learned  that  you  would  be 
here  and  we  would  meet  together  that  I  put 
together  some  notes  to  discuss  with  you 
while  you  were  in  Washington,  a  very  little- 
known  side  of  our  activity  m  one"  of  the 
most  vital  places  in  the  world — South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  many  faces. 
There  is  the  face  of  armed  conflict— of 
terror  and  gunfire — cf  bomb-heavy  planes 
and  campaign-weary  soldiers.  In  this  con- 
flict our  only  object  is  to  prove  that  force 
will  meet  force — that  armed  conquest  is 
futile,  and  that  aggression  is  not  only  wrong, 
but  it  just  will  not  work. 

And  the  Communists  in  Vietnam  are  slowlv 
beginning  to  realize  what  ihey  once  scorned 
to  believe:  that  we  combine  unlimited  pa- 
tience with  unlimited  resources  in  pursuit 
of  an  unwavering  purpose. 

We  will  not  abandon  our  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam. 

The  second  face  of  war  in  Vietnam  is  the 
quest  for  a  political  solution — the  face  of 
diplomacy  and  politics— of  the  ambitions 
and  the  interests  of  other  nations.  We  know, 
as  our  adversaries  should  also  know,  that 
there  is  no  purely  military  solution  in  sight 
for  either  side.  We  are  ready  for  uncondi- 
tional discussions.  Most  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist nations  of  the  world  favor  such  uncon- 
ditional discussions.  And  it  would  clearly  be 
in  the  interest  of  North  Vietnam  to  now 
come  to  the  conference  table.  For  them  the 
continuation  of  war,  without  talks,  means 
only  damage  wltliout  conquest.  Communist 
China  apparently  desires  the  war  to  continue 
Whatever  the  cost  to  their  allies.  Their  tar- 
get is  not  merely  South  Vietnam.  It  is  Asia. 
Their  objective  is  not  the  fulfillment  of  Viet- 
namese nationalism.  It  is  to  erode  and  to 
discredit  America's  ability  to  help  prevent 
Chinese  domination  over  all  of  Asia. 

In  this  domination  they  shall  never  suc- 
ceed. 

And  I  am  continuing  and  I  am  increasing 
the  search  for  every  possible  path  to  peace. 
The  third  face  of  war  in  Vietnam  Is.  at 
once,  the  most  tragic  and  most  hopeful.  It 
is  the  face  of  human  need  It  is  the  un- 
tended  sick,  the  hungry  family  and  the  Il- 
literate child.  It  Is  men  and  women,  many 
without  shelter,  with  rags  for  clothing,  strug- 
gling for  survival  in  a  very  rich  and  a  very 
fertile  land. 

It  is  the  most  important  battle  of  ;U1  in 
which  we  are  engaged. 

For  a  nation  cannot  be  built  by  armed 
power  or  by  political  agreement.  It  will  rest 
on  the  expectation  by  individual  men  and 
women  that  their  future  wUl  be  better  than 
their  past. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  Just  fight  against  some- 
thing. People  must  fight  for  something,  and 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  must  know  that 
after  the  long,  brutal  Journey  tlu-ough  the 
dark  tunnel  of  conflict  there  breaks  the  light 
of  a  h.appier  day.  And  only  if  this  Is  so,  can 
they  be  expected  to  sustain  the  endvu-ing  will 
for  continued  strife.  Only  In  this  way  can 
longrun  stability  and  peace  come  to  their 
land. 

And  there  Is  another,  more  profound  rea- 
son.   In  Vietnam  communism  seeks  to  really 


impose  its  ■will  by  force  of  arms.  But  we 
would  be  deeply  mistaken  to  think  that  this 
was  the  only  weapon.  Here,  as  other  places 
In  the  world,  they  sp>eak  to  restless  people — 
people  rising  to  shatter  the  old  ways  which 
have  imprisoned  hope — people  fiercely  and 
Justly  reaching  for  the  material  fruits  from 
the  tree  of  modern  knowledge. 

It  Is  this  desire,  and  not  simply  :\ist  for 
conquest,  which  moves  many  of  the  indi- 
vidual fighting  men  that  we  must  now.  sadly, 
call  the  enemy. 

It  is,  therefore,  our  ir^sk  to  show  tha;  free- 
dom from  the  control  of  other  nations  offers 
the  surest  road  to  progress,  ihr.t  h. story  and 
experience  testify  to  this  trutii.  But  it  is  not 
enough  to  call  upon  reason  or  point  to  ex- 
amples. We  must  show  it  through  action 
and  we  must  show  it  through  accomplish- 
ment, and  even  were  there  no  war— either 
hot  or  cold — we  would  always  be  active  in 
humanity's  search  for  progress.  This  task  is 
commr.nded  to  us  by  the  moral  values  of  our 
civilization,  and  it  rests,  on  the  inescapable 
nature  of  the  world  that  we  h.-vve  now 
entered.  For-  in  that  world,  as  long  as  we 
can  foresee,  every  threat  to  mar.s  welfare 
will  be  a  threat  to  the  welfare  of  oiir  own  peo- 
ple. Those  who  live  in  the  emergiiig  commu- 
nity of  nations  will  Ignore  the  penis  of  their 
neighbors  at  the  risk  of  their  own  prospects. 
This  is  true  not  only  for  Vietnam  but  for 
every  part  of  the  developing  world.  This  is 
why.  on  your  behalf,  I  recently  proposed  a 
m.'issive.  cooperative  development  effort  for 
all  of  southeast  Asia.  I  named  the  respected 
leader.  Eugene  Black,  as  my  personal  repre- 
sentative to  inaugurate  our  participation  in 
these  programs. 

Since  that  time  rapid  progress  has  been 
made.  I  am  glad  to  report.  Mr.  Black  has 
met  with  the  top  officials  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  several  occasions.  He  has  talked  to 
other  interested  parties.  He  has  found  in- 
creasing enthusiasm.  The  United  Nations  is 
already  setting  up  new  mechanisms  to  help 
carry  forward   the  work  of  development 

In  addition,  the  United  States  is  now  pre- 
pared to  participate  in,  and  to  support,  an 
Asian  Development  Bank,  to  carry  out  and 
help  finance  the  economic  progress  in  that 
area  of  the  world,  and  the  development  that 
we  desire  to  see  in  that  area  of  the  world. 

So  this  morning  I  call  on  every  other  in- 
dustrialized nation,  includinp  The  Soviet 
Union,  to  help  create  a  better  life  for  all  of 
the  people  of  southeast  Asia. 

Surely,  surely,  the  works  of  peace  can 
bring  men  together  in  a  common  effort  to 
abandon  forever  tlie  works  of  war 

But,  as  South  Vietnam  Is  the  central  place 
of  conflict,  It  Is  also  a  principal  focus  of  our 
work  to  increase  the  well-being  of  people. 

It  is  in  that  effort  in  South  Vietnam  which 
I  think  we  are  too  little  informed  and  which 
I  want  to  relate  to  you  this  morning 

We  began  In  1954  when  Vietnam  became 
Independent,  before  the  war  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  Since  that  time  we 
have  spent  more  than  $2  billion  in  economic 
help  for  the  16  million  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  And  despite  the  ravages  nf  war  we 
have  made  steady  continuing  gains.  We  have 
concentrated  on  food,  and  health,  and  edu- 
cation, and  housing,  and  Industry. 

Like  most  developing  countries.  South 
Vietnam's  economy  rests  on  agriculture.  Un- 
like many.  It  has  large  uncrowded  areas  of 
very  rich,  and  very  fertile  land.  Because  of 
this.  It  is  one  of  the  great  rice  bowls  of  the 
entire  world.  With  our  help,  since  1954. 
South  Vietnam  has  already  doubled  its  rice 
production,  providing  food  for  the  people, 
as  well  as  providing  a  vital  export  for  that 
nation. 

We  have  put  our  American  farm  know- 
how  to  work  on  other  crops.  This  year,  for 
Instance,  several  hundred  million  cuttings 
of  a  new  variety  of  sweet  potato,  that  prc«n- 
Ises  a  sixfold  Increase  in  yield,  wUl  be  dis- 
tributed to  these  Vietnamese  farmers.     Corn 
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output  should  rise  from  25,000  tons  in  1962 
to  100,000  tons  by  1966.  Pig  production  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1955.  Many  animal 
diseases  have  been  eliminated  entirely. 

Disease  and  epidemic  brood  over  every 
Vietnamese  village.  In  a  country  of  more 
than  16  million  people  with  a  life  expectancy 
of  only  35  years,  there  are  only  200  civilian 
doctors.  If  the  Vietnamese  had  doctors  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  United  States  has 
doctors,  they  virould  have  not  the  200  that 
they  do  have  but  they  would  have  more 
than  5.000  doctors. 

We  have  helped  vaccinate,  already,  over  7 
million  people  against  cholera,  and  millions 
more  against  other  diseases.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  can  now  receive 
treatment  in  the  more  than  12,000  hamlet 
health  stations  that  America  has  built  and 
ha.s  stocked.  New  clinics  and  surgical  suites 
are  scattered  throughout  that  entire  coun- 
try; and  the  medical  school  that  we  are  now 
helping  to  build  will  graduate  as  many  doc- 
tors In  a  single  year  as  now  serve  the  entire 
population  of  South  Vietnam. 

Education  is  the  keystone  of  future  de- 
velopment in  Vietnam.  It  takes  a  trained 
people  to  man  the  factories,  to  conduct  the 
administration,  and  to  form  the  human 
foundation  for  an  advancing  nation.  More 
than  a  quarter  million  young  Vietnamese 
can  now  learn  in  more  than  4,000  classrooms 
that  America  has  helped  to  build  in  the  last 
2  years:  and  2,000  more  schools  are  going  to 
be  built  by  lis  in  the  next  12  months.  The 
number  of  students  in  vocational  schools  has 
gone  up  four  times.  Enrollment  was  300.000 
in  1955,  when  we  first  entered  there  and 
st,arted  helping  with  our  program.  Today  It 
is  more  than  1,500,000.  The  8  million  text- 
books that  we  liave  supplied  to  Vietnamese 
children  will  rise  to  more  than  15  million 
by  1967. 

Agriculture  Is  the  foundation.  Health, 
education  and  housing  are  the  urgent  human 
needs.  But  industrial  development  is  the 
great  pathway  to  their  future. 

When  Vietnam  was  divided,  most  of  the  in- 
dustry was  in  the  north.  The  south  was 
barren  of  manufactiu-ing  and  the  founda- 
tions for  industry.  Today,  more  than  700 
new  or  rehabilitated  factories — textile  mills 
find  cement  plants,  electronics  and  plastics — 
:ire  changing  the  entire  face  of  that  nation. 
New  roads  and  communications,  railroad 
equipment  and  electric  generators,  axe  a 
spreading  base  on  which  this  new  industry 
car.,  and  Is,  growing. 

All  this  progress  goes  on,  and  it  is  going  to 
continue  to  go  on.  under  circumstances  of 
suneaering  adversity. 

Communist  terrorists  have  made  aid  pro- 
grams that  we  administer  a  very  special 
target  of  their  attack.  Tliey  fear  them.  They 
know  they  must  fear  them  becatise  agricul- 
tural stations  are  being  destroyed  and  medi- 
cal centers  are  being  burned.  More  than  100 
Vietnamese  malaria  fighters  are  dead.  Our 
own  AID  officials  have  been  wounded  and 
kidnapped.  These  are  not  Just  the  nfcidents 
of  war.  They  are  a  part  of  a  deliberate  cam- 
paign, in  the  words  of  the  Communists,  "to 
tut  the  fingers  off  the  hands  of  the  Cto\ern- 
ment." 

We  intend  to  continue,  and  we  intend  to 
increase  our  help  to  Vietnam. 

Nor  can  anyone  doubt  the  determination  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  themselves.  Tliey  have 
lost  more  than  12.000  of  their  men  since  I 
became  your  President  a  little  over  a  year 
ago. 

But  progress  does  not  come  from  invest- 
ment alone,  or  plans  on  a  desk,  or  even  the 
directives  and  the  orders  that  we  approve 
here  in  Washington.  It  takes  men.  Men 
must  take  the  seed  to  the  farmer.  Men  must 
teach  the  use  of  fertilizer.  Men  must  help 
in  harvest.  Men  must  build  the  schools,  and 
men  must  Instruct  the  students.  Men  mtist 
carry  medicine  Into  the  Jungle  and  treat  the 
sick,  and  shelter  the  homeless.     And  men — 


brave,  tireless,  filled  with  love  for  their  fel- 
lows— are  doing  thla  today.  They  are  doing 
it  throtigh  tlie  long,  hot,  danger-filled  Viet- 
namese days  and  the  sultry  nights. 

The  fullest  glory  must  go,  also,  to  thoea 
South  Vietnamese  that  are  laboring  and 
dying  for  their  own  jseople  and  their  own 
nation.  In  hospitals  and  schools,  along  the 
rice  fields  and  the  roads,  they  continue  to 
labor,  never  knowing  when  death  or  terror 
may  strike. 

How  incredible  it  is  that  there  are  a  few 
who  still  say  that  the  Soutii  Vietnamese  do 
not  want  to  continue  tiie  struggle.  They  are 
sacrificing  and  they  are  dying  by  the  thou- 
sands. Their  patient  vaior  in  the  heavy 
presence  of  personal,  physical  danger  should 
be  a  helpful  lesson  to  these  oi  us  who.  here  in 
America,  only  have  to  read  about  it.  or  hear 
about  it  on  the  television  or  radio. 

We  have  our  own  heroes  who  labor  at  the 
works  of  peace  in  the  midtt  of  war.  They 
toil  unanned  and  out  of  uniform.  They 
know  the  humanity  of  their  concern  does  not 
exenipt  them  from  the  horrors  of  conflict, 
yet  they  go  on  from  day  to  da.  Tliey  bring 
food  to  the  hungry  over  tliere.  They  supply 
the  sick  with  necessary  medicine.  Tliey  help 
the  farmer  with  his  crops,  families  to  find 
clean  water,  villages  to  receive  the  healing 
miracles  of  electricity.  These  are  Americans 
who  have  joined  our  AID  program,  and  we 
welcome  others  to  their  ranks. 

For  most  Americans  this  is  an  easy  war. 
Men  fight  and  men  suffer  and  men  die.  as 
they  always  do  in  war.  But  the  lives  of  most 
of  us,  at  least  those  of  us  in  this  room  and 
those  listening  to  me  this  morning,  are  un- 
troubled. Prosperity  rises,  abundance  in- 
creases, the  nation  flourishes. 

I  will  report  to  the  Cabinet  when  I  leave 
this  room  that  we  are  in  the  51st  month  of 
continued  prosperity,  the  longest  peacetime 
prosperity  for  America  since  our  country  was 
founded.     Yet  our  entire  future  is  at  stake. 

What  a  difference  it  would  make  if  we 
could  only  call  upon  a  small  fraction  of  our 
unmatched  private  resources — busines.>5es 
and  unions,  agricultural  groups  and  build- 
ers— if  we  could  call  them  to  the  task  of 
peaceful  progress  in  Vieinnm.  With  such 
a  spirit  of  patriotic  sacrificie  we  might  well 
strike  an  irresistible  blow  fcr  freedom  there 
and  for  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

I,  therefore,  hope  that  every  person  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  in  this  country  this 
morning  will  look  for  ways— and  those  citi- 
zens of  other  nations  v.ho  believe  in  human- 
ity as  we  do.  I  hope  that  they  will  find  ways 
to  help  progress  in  South  Vietnam. 

This,  then,  is  the  third  fnCe  of  our  strucgle 
In  Vietnam.  It  w.ns  thirc — tiie  illitcrate,"the 
hungry,  the  sick — before  thjs  war  began.  It 
will  be  there  when  peace  conies  to  us — and 
so  will  we.  Not  with  soldiers  and  planes,  not 
with  bombs  and  bullets,  but  with  all  the 
wondrous  weapons  of  pe.ixrc  in  the  20th 
century. 

And  then,  perhaps,  togclhrr.  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  can  sh.are  that  gracious  task 
with  all  the  people  of  Vietn.am,  north  and 
south  alike. 

Thank  you  for  coming)  this  morning. 
Good  mqjjljiiig.  ( 


A  Chance  To  Help  Through  VISTA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVlCKER 

OF    COLCRAOO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6,  1965 

Mr.     McVICKER.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
would  like  to  iiusert  a  fine  editorial  on 


VTSTA,  the  domestic  peace  corps,  which 
appeared  in  the  Etenver  Post  on  Tuesday. 
May  4,  1965.  This  editorial  gives  duo 
acknowledgment  to  the  fact  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Americans  are  realiz  - 
ing  that  the  Great  Society  will  be  at- 
tained only  through  man's  humanity  t  j 
his  fellow  man.  I  encourage  all  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  article: 

IProm  the  Denver  Post,  May  4,  1965] 
A  Chance  To  Help  Through  VISTA 

The  same  Idealism  that  led  thousands  '  ; 
Americans  to  enlist  in   the  Peace  Corps   t 
help  people  overseas  is  now  leading  thor.- 
sands  of  others  to  enlist  in  VISTA  to  he!  < 
people  who  need  help  in  our  own  country 

VISTA  (Volunteers  in  Service  to  Americ. 
has  been  called  the  domestic  peace  corps  be- 
cau.se  its  members  have  to  have  some  of  t!i  • 
same  attributes  as  the  Peace  Corpsmen:  th  • 
ability  to  bring  simple  knowledge,  skill,  aiii 
encouragement  to  people  handicapped  by  ig- 
norance;   the  wiUingness  to  live  among  tli" 
people  being  helped  and  share  their  pover: 
and  hardship;  the  desire  to  work  for  the  sat- 
isfaction of  doing  good  and  not  for  moneta: 
reward. 

Throughout    the    Nation,    VISTA    are    be- 
ginning to  move  into  poverty  nelghborhoc'i 
in   city  slums,   in   troubled  mine   and   mi'.; 
towns,  in  run-down  farm  areas.  In  migrar. 
workers  camps,  and  on  Indian  rcservatioi.. 

They  will  not  only  teach  the  poor  sue 
fundamental  things  as  homemaking,  how  \  ■■ 
look  for  a  Job  or  how  to  make  use  of  avail- 
able public  services,  but  they  will  work  wi.' 
them  to  organize  and  repair  their  neighbor- 
hoods and  their  lives  and  to  help  them  escaj  ■ 
from  the  grip  of  poverty. 

The  Government  pays  the  volunteers  basi- 
living  expenses  and  $50  a  month. 

VISTA  is  now  conducting  recruiting  drivt 
at  the  University  of  Colorado  and  the  Ui  : 
versify  of  Denver  to  interest  young  people  1 
or  over  in  investing  a  year  of  their  lives  ;:: 
this  useful  and  unselfish  undertaking. 

If  18  is  the  minimum  age,  there  is  no  max  - 
mum.     Some  persons  in  their  70"s  are  alreac  • 
among  the  VISTA  volunteers.     Informati.  ■ '. 
nnd   application   blanks   are  obtainable  r. 
only  at   the  campuses  but  at  the  offices  ■ 
Denver's  war  on  poverty  at  810  14th  Strc 
and,    by    mail    from    the    offices    of    VIST.'. 
Washington,  D.C. 

This  is  a- challenging  and  useful  progra:-- 
with  a  large  potential  for  good.     There  ougi. 
to  be  at  least  as  much  satisfaction  in  help;i  ■ 
people  who  need  help  In  otir  own  country 
there   is   In  helping  people   who  need  he. 
abroad. 

VISTA  deserves  a  large  response  fro:".. 
.Americans  of  every  age,  and  we  have  no  doul'". 
it  wii;  receive  it. 
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National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  Act 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MARTL.\ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVE.S 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  t'.  - 
passage  of  H.R.  7031,  known  as  the  N  - 
tional  Technological  Institute  for  tl  '^ 
Deaf  Act,  is  being  hailed  by  those  of  ii 
who  are  deaf  as  being  almost  as  signifi- 
cant as  the  invention  of  the  hearing  aid. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  off'  : 
my  gratitude  to  Representative  Carev, 


who  introduced  the  act,  and  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  for 
reporting  it  favorably  and  managing  It 
on  the  floor. 

The  committee  report  cites  the  ap- 
pioximately  3,000  deaf  students  between 
16  and  20  years  old  who  leave  or  graduate 
State  and  local  schools  for  the  deaf  every 
year.  This  is  where  a  major  discrepancy 
occurs  because,  although  some  of  them 
may  want  desperately  to  further  their 
education  or  training,  they  are  unable  to 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  and  that  of  the  thousands  of  us  who, 
although  deaf,  are  able  to  participate 
actively  in  all  walks  of  life,  that  this  gap 
will  be  filled  through  this  legislation. 
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National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
Act 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OP   NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  i 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  37,000  seriously  hearing- 
impaired  children  in  the  country,  of 
whom  some  6,000  are  receiving  little  or 
no  special  education  help.  Legislative 
activities  in  recent  years  that  include 
stimulation  for  the  training  of  teachers 
and  other  professional  personnel,  re- 
.■^earch,  and  demonstration,  captioned 
nims  and  other  acts  are  beginning  to  im- 
prove the  educational  opportunities  for 
these  children. 

There  is  a  continual  flow  of  some 
3,000  students  who  finish  or  leave  school 
each  year.  Very  little  to  date  has  been 
done  to  improve  the  opportunities  for 
education  and  training  of  this  group  that 
lead  to  adequate  employment. 

These  capable  young  adults  ,  with  a 
valuable  potential  for  contributing  to  so- 
ciety, are  given  little  or  no  opportunity 
lo  develop  this  potential.  In  our  modern 
society  the  demands  for  much  more 
technical  training  is  increasing.  Provi- 
sions must  be  made  to  allow  the  special 
talents  of  this  group  to  emerge.  If  they 
are  trained  in  technical  skills,  they  will 
be  able  to  increase  their  self-esteem  and 
their  worth  to  society. 

A  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  will  give  these  desei-ving  young 
odults  the  opportunity  they  need  to  in- 
crease their  worth  in  their  own  eyes  and 
in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow  man. 

I  might  point  out  that  their  problems 
'■le  particularly  acute  and  particularly 
]>athetic. 

We  held  comprehensive  hearings  in  the 
ubcommitte  on  this  subject.  The  bill 
•A  as  reported  unanimously  by  both  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee. 
It  is  something  which  is  really  an  abso- 
aite  essential. 

I  l>elieve  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  will  be  proud  to  learn  that,  of  all 


the  nations  in  the  world,  ours  is  the  only 
nation  where  a  higher  education  Is  avail- 
able for  deaf  youngsters,  in  Gallaudet 
College. 

It  is  the  only  institution  of  Its  type 
In  the  world.  Its  facillUes  are  over- 
crowded. It  has  the  tjrpe  of  curriculum 
and  method  of  operation  which  will  not 
take  care  of  many  thousands  of  young 
adult  deaf  persons  whose  talents  lie  in 
another  direction;  namely,  that  of  the 
vocational  type  of  education.  Gallaudet 
College  is  a  lit>eral  arts  institution  as 
distinguished  from  the  orientation  that 
the  deaf  person  would  get  from  this  new 
proposed  institution. 

Our  co.Ueague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  fMr.  Carey],  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent job,  as  usual,  in  handling  this 
legislation,  and  he  will  address  himself 
to  it  later  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman 
I  understand  this  bill  provides  for  a  com- 
mission or  a  national  advisorj'  board  or 
something  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  It 
does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  the  establishment  of 
the  institution. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  A 
12-member  National  Advisory  Board 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  they  report  back  to 
Congress,  or  to  whom  do  thev  reporf 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersev.  They 
reix)rt  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  the  Secretarv  of 
HBW? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
And  when  their  job  is  done,  that  is  the 
study  with  relation  to  the  establishment 
of  the  institution,  they  will  cease  to  exist 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  make  a  recom- 
mendation and  the  recommendation  goes 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  HEW  and  not  to 
Congress? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersev.  That 
is  correct.    Technically,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  will  we 
have  no  opportunity,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, t-o  pass  upon  the  location  of  this 
institution? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No, 
we  will  not,  except,  of  course,  in  the  ap- 
propriations process. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
colleague  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  This  is  exacUy  how  Gal- 
laudet College,  which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  101  years,  is  operating  now. 
Their  appropriation  comes  up  every  year 
and  is  reviewed  by  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  A  budget 
is  submitted  and  the  funds  are  voted  up 
or  down  depending  on  the  needs  de- 
scribed. In  this  particular  bill,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  probably  knows, 
we  provide  there  will  be  public  members 
on  the  board  of  the  institution  once  this 
tKxard  is  constituted,  just  as  we  do  on  the 
Gallaudet  College  Board. 

It  is  indicated  there  would  t>e  Members 
of  Congress  sei-ving  on  that  board.     So 


the  conduct  and  the  administration  of 
the  institution  would  be  under  constant 
surveillance  by  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  me 
in  order  that  I  might  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  a  question? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  the  idea  of  the  gen- 
tleman, who  is  the  sponsor  of  this  bill, 
that  Gallaudet  College  should  be  merged 
with  a  new  institution  or  that  it  should 
be  continued  in  the  work  it  is  doing? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  pleased  to  answer 
my  colleague  from  Iowa.  The  experts 
testified  in  depth  before  our  subcommit- 
tee indicating  that  a  merger  with  Gal- 
laudet would  neither  be  logical  nor  ideal. 
They  are  already  up  to  the  saturation 
point  in  terms  of  their  present  facility. 
It  is  not  ideally  situated  in  the  District 
as  an  academic  institution,  but  it  would 
certainly  not  be  practical  to  suggest  a 
movement  at  this  time  of  Gallaudet. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  Gallaudet  is  not  ideally  situ- 
ated. I  would  hope  in  the  establishment 
of  such  a  new  institution  it  would  not 
be  an  expansion,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  fine  work  they  are  doing  in  Gallau- 
det College.  It  should  not  be  an  expan- 
sion of  that  institution  in  its  present 
location. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  can  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  president  of  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege and  the  dean  testified  in  favor  of 
this  legislation  and  said  specifically  that 
Gallaudet  is  a  liberal  aits  institution  pri- 
marily and  it  would  not  do  for  this  pur- 
pose at  all.  The  criteria  for  the  new  in- 
stitution are  set  forth  in  the  report  ac- 
companying the  bill.  It  is  clear  that 
Gallaudet  does  not  meet  these  specifi- 
cations : 

HH.  7031 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  a  National  Technical  Institute 
for  the  Deaf 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of 
Representatives  of  the  V7iited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  Act". 

AtrXHORrZATION-     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  resi- 
dential facility  for  post  secondary  technical 
training  ajid  education  for  persons  who  are 
deaf  In  order  to  prepare  them  for  successful 
employment,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  establishment  and 
operation,  including  coristructlon  and  equip- 
ment, of  a  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf,  including  sums  necess.ary  for  the 
acquisition  of  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, and  for  the  construction  of  buildings 
and  other  facilities  for  such  Institute. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  ajid  Welfare. 

(b)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  Institution  in 
any  State  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  (1)  admits  as  regular  students  only 
persons  having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  school  providing  secondary  educatioi>. 
or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  cer- 
tificate, (2)  16  legally  authorized  within  such 
State  (or  in  the  District  of  Columbia! )  v.>  pro- 
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\  ide  a  program  of  education  beyond  second- 
ary edxicatlon,  (3)  provides  an  educational 
program  for  which  It  awards  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree, (4)  Includes  one  or  more  professional 
or  graduate  schools,  (5)  is  a  public  or  non- 
profit private  institution,  and  (6)  is  ac- 
credited by  a  nationally  recognized  accredit- 
ing agency  or  association.  For  purposes  of 
iliis  subsection,  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agencies  or  associations 
w  inch  he  determines  to  be  reliable  authority 
;is  to  the  quality  of  training  offered. 

Id  The  term  "construction"  includes 
construciion  and  Initial  equipment  of  new 
buildings,  expansion,  remodeling,  and  altera- 
tion of  existing  buildings  and  equipment 
thereof,  and  acquisition  of  land;  including 
architects  services,  but  excluding  off-site 
improvements. 

PROPOS.\LS 

Sec.  4.  Any  institution  of  highed  educa- 
tion which  desires  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  to  establish  and 
operate  a  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  shall  submit  a  proposal  therefor  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
such  information  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

AGREEMENT  TO   ESTABLISH    INSTITUTE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  National  Advisory  Board  cre- 
ated by  section  6,  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  an  institution  of  higher 
education  for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion, including  construction  and  equipment, 

of  a  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf.  The  Secretary,  in  considering  pro- 
posals from  institutions  of  higher  education 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  under  this  Act, 
shall  give  preference  to  institutions  which 
are  located  in  metropolitan  industrial  areas. 
(b)   The  agreement  shall — 

( 1 )  provide  that  Federal  funds  appropri- 
ated for  tiie  benefit  of  the  Institute  will  be 
used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  paid 
and  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  pro- 
\  isions  of  this  Act  and  the  agreement  made 
pursuant  tiiereto; 

(2)  provide  that  the  Board  of  Trtistees  or 
other  governing  body  of  the  institution,  sub- 
ject to  ilie  approval  of  the  Secretary,  will 
appoint  an  advisory  group  to  advise  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  in  formulating  and 
ciirrying  out  the  basic  policies  governing  its 
e.stablishment  and  operation,  which  group 
shall  include  persons  who  are  professionally 
concerned  with  education  and  technlcsi 
training  at  the  postsecondary  school  level, 
persons  who  are  professionally  concerned 
with  activities  relating  to  education  and 
training  of  the  deaf,  and  members  of  the 
public  familiar  with  the  need  for  services 
provided  by  the  Institute; 

(3)  provide  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  or 
other  governing  body  of  the  institution  will 
make  an  armual  report  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shall  transmit  the  report  of 
the  institution  to  the  Congress  with  such 
corriments  pnd  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate: 

(4)  include  such  otlicr  coiiditiot.s  as  the 
SecTPtary,  aftor  constiltation  with  tiie  Na- 
tioiuil  Ad\isory  Board,  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(5)  provide  that  any  laborer  or  mechanic 
employed  by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor 
in  the  perf.irmaiice  of  work  on  any  construc- 
ti^'ii  aided  by  Federal  funds  appropriated  for 
ihe  benefit  of  the  Institute  will  be  paid  wages 
:i*  liites  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
'■.nular  construction  in  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bricon  Act,  as  amended 
I  40  use.  276a — 276a-5);  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  sliall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor 
.'-tiindards  specified  In  this  paragraph,  the  au- 
thority and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorga- 
nization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  PJl, 
.$176;  5  use.  133Z-15)   and  section  2  of  the 


Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276c). 

(c)  If  within  twenty  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  (except  minor 
remodeling  or  alteration)  for  which  such 
funds  have  been  paid — 

(A)  the  facility  ceases  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  consrtructed  or  the 
agreement  is  terminated,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  there  is  good  cause  for 
relea.<;ing  the  institution  from  its  obligation, 
or 

(B)  the  instittition  ceases  to  be  tlic  owner 
of  the  facility. 

the  United  States  sliall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the  fa- 
cility an  omoinit  which  bears  to  tiae  then 
value  of  the  facility  the  same  ratio  as  the 
amount  of  such  Federal  funds  bore  to  the 
cost  of  tlie  facility  financed  with  the  aid  of 
such  funds.  Sucli  value  sliall  be  determined 
by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action 
brought  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  in  which  the  facility  is  situ- 
ated. 

NATION.^L  ADVISORY  BOARD  O.N'  t:?TADLI=.HMENT 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  TtCHNICAL  IXSTrTUTE  FOR 
THE    DEAF 

Sec.  6.  I  a)  Tliere  is  hereby  established  a 
National  Advisory  Board  on  Establishment  of 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf, 
which  shall  consist  of  twelve  persons,  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  without 
regard   to  the  civil  service  laws.     The  Secre- 

lary  siiall  appoint  one  of  the  members  to 

serve  as  Chairman.  Tlie  appcjnted  members 
shall  be  selected  from  among  leaders  in  fields 
related  to  education  and  training  of  the  deaf 
and  otlier  fie'.cis  of  education,  and  from  mem- 
bers of  the  public  familiar  With  the  need 
for  services  provided  by  the  Institute.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  shall  be 
ex  effioiu  members  of  the  Board. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Board,  while  serving 
on  business  of  the  Board,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  in- 
cJtiding  traveltime.  and  wliiie  so  serving 
away  from  tiieir  liomos  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  in  tlie  Government  service 
employed  intermittedly. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Bo;\rd 
(1)  to  review  prop<:<sals  from  institutions  of 
higher  edtication  which  offer  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  National  Tech- 
nical Institute  for  the  Deaf.  (2)  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  such  propos.ils,  and  (3)  to  make 
such  other  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
concerning  the  establi.'^hment  and  operation 
of  the  National  Technical  Iastitut«  as  may 
be  appropriate.  i 

(d)  After  the  Secretary  flnters  into  an 
agreement  tinder  tliis  Act,  tlie  Board  shall 
cease  to  exist. 


TECHNir.i.  Insti 


RFI'nr.T  OF  NaFIONAL  TeCHNIC.M.  INSTITUTE  FOR 

THE  Deaf  Act  ' 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.R.  7031)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  a  National  Technical  Institute  for  tlie  Deaf, 
having  considered  ilic  same,  report  f.ivorably 
thereon  with  amendments  and  recommend 
that  tlie  bill  as  amended  do  {M.ss. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  8.  before  the  cotnma.  insert  "in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  successful  employ- 
ment". 

Page  3.  line  22.  strike  out  "provide  that". 

Page  3,  line  23,  insert  "proTide  that"  after 


Page  4,  line  3,  strike  out  "the  Board  of 
Trustees"  and  insert  "provide  that  the  Board 
of  Trustees  or  other  governing  body". 

Page  4.  line  14,  Insert  "provide  that"  after 
"(3)",  and  after  the  word  "Trustees"  insert 
"or  other  governing  body". 

Page  4,  line  19,  insert  "include"  after  "(4)  ". 

Page  4,  line  22,  insert  "provide  that"  after 
"(5)", 

Page  6.  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out  "Cotmcil" 
wherever  it  appears  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Board". 

St-'MMARY    OF   THE   BELL 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edtication,  and 
Welfare  would  be  authorized  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  establishment,  construction, 
equipping,  and  operation  of  a  National  Tecli- 
nical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  residential  facility  for  post- 
secondary  technical  training  and  education 
for  persons  who  are  deaf.  A  12-member  Na- 
tional Advisory  Board  on  the  Establishment 
of  a  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deal' 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  to  re- 
view proposals  from  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  desire  such  an  institute  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  on 
entering  into  a  contract  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  such  an  institute 
The  Commissioners  of  Education  and  of  Vo- 
cational Reliabilitation  would  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Board. 

NEED     FOB     THE     LEGISLATION 

There  are  approximately  3,000  deaf  stu- 
dents between  the  ages  of  16  and  20  who 
leave  or  graduate  from  State  and  local  schools 
and  classes  for  the  deaf  each  year.  A  large 
number  have  indicated  their  Intense  Inter- 
est and  desire  for  further  educational  oppor- 
ttinities.  Dr.  Leonard  M.  Elstad,  president 
of  Gallaudet  College,  the  only  institution  for 
higher  edtication  for  the  deaf  In  the  world, 
in  his  testimony  reported  that  over  600  stu- 
dent applications  were  received  and  reviewed 
this  year.  He  reported  that  275  of  these  stu- 
dents will  be  admitted  in  September  1965. 

The  other  325  students  who  could  not  mcc 
the  entrance  requirements  of  the  college,  by 
the  very  act  of  subrritted  an  application  ex- 
pressed their  desire  for  further  educatior.. 
This  number  coupled  with  some  75  to  100 
annual  withdrawals  from  the  college  at  vari- 
ous levels  from  freshmen  to  seniors.  In  ad- 
dition to  numerous  other  deaf  persons  among 
the  imemployed  or  underemployed  who  de- 
sire further  training,  indicates  that  well  over 
400  students  each  year  would  be  eligible  for 
a  program  that  could  be  offered  In  a  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

The  recent  report  on  the  "Education  of  tiic 
Deaf"  prepared  by  the  National  Advisory 
Commattee  on  Education  of  the  Deaf  in  1964. 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  stated  that  "five-sixth.^ 
of  our  deaf  adults  work  in  manual  jobs  as 
contrasted  to  only  one-half  of  our  hcarin:: 
population."  If  tlie  door  to  further  educa- 
tional opportunity  is  not  opened  for  tl^.i' 
group  who  could  not  be  admitted  to  Gallau- 
det College,  including  other  qualified  stu- 
dents, they  have  almost  no  other  alternathe 
than  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  nonskilled  labor 
force. 

Population    and    enrollment 

The  Office  of  Education  estimates  that 
tlicre  are  37,000  school-age  seriously  hear- 
ing impaired  children  in  our  country.  Ac- 
cording to  the  American  Annals  of  the  Den; 
(January  issue,  19C5),  83  public  and  prival'" 
residential  schools  are  attended  by  approxi- 
mately 18.800  deaf  students.  About  13.200 
attend  355  public  and  private  special  dav 
schools  and  classes  for  the  deaf.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  5.000  additional  students  not  ac- 
counted for  by  the  American  Annals  of  th" 
Deaf  are  either  in  public  school  classes  that 
do  not  provide  necessary  special  education 
services  for  these  children  or  they  are  not 
in  school   at  all. 
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Special  problems  in  ediLcation  of  the  deaf 
Dr.  S,  Richard  Silverman,  director  of  the 
Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  professor 
(.i  audiology  at  Washington  University  Med- 
ic^il  School  In  St,  Louis,  in  his  testimony  de- 
.'cribed  the  educational  problems  brought 
,,bout  by  severe  hearing  impairment,  A  por- 
1  on  of  his  statement  was  as  follows: 

•'For  the  persons  we  are  here  concerned 
v.ith,  the  essential  and  primary  channel  for 
receiving  the  acoustic  symbols  we  call  speech 
;.>  either  absent  or  severely  restricted.  All 
the  skills  of  communication  that  depend  on 
learning  over  this  channel  are  adversely  af- 
fected. From  Infancy  to  early  school  age, 
!  he  chief  mode  of  communication  for  the 
:.ormal  hearing  child  is  auditory.  The  child 
iiears  and  learns  to  talk  from  what  he  hears. 
Furthermore,  he  not  only  learns  how  to  com- 
ir.unlcate;  he  also  learns  what  to  communl- 

e.tte. 

•'For  a  child  who  does  not  have  the  daily 
{.\perience  of  listening  to  langviage.  its  ac- 
t;uisition  is  indeed  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
^Me  for  some,  even  with  instruction.  •  •  • 
n.ie  teacher  Is  confronted  with  the  task  of 
.  immunlcatlng  language  to  a  child  in  the 
;itasence  of  the  sensory  system  considered  to 
l;e  essential  for  it^  acquisition. 

"The  educator,  therefore,  must  seek  ways 
to  manipulate  information  so  that  It  can  be 
transmitted  over  whatever  sensory  system  or 
combination  of  systems — vision,  touch,  resi- 
Uual  hearing.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
concerned    about    the    content   of    what    we 

'mmunicate — language  and  subject  matter, 

.=  It  Is  Influenced  by  the  demands  of  society 

nd  the  child  himself." 

A  young  child  who  has  a  substantial  or 

ctal  hearing  loss,  acquired  at  birth  or  before 

::ie  normal  age  for  learning  language  through 

.earing,  has  a  serious  educational  handicap. 

Our  schools  and  special  classes  for  deaf  chll- 

liren  have  done  an  tinquestionably  outstand- 

-g  Job  over  the  past  150  years  in  providing 

These  children  with  a  basic  elementary  school 

ducatlon.     These   schools    have    been    per- 

■rmlng  their  task  under  extremely  difficult 

.  nditlons  which  Include  lack  of  funds,  weak 

r  token  public  support,  poor  facilities,  and 

.    lack    of    adequately    trained    professional 

•ffsonnel. 

Every  attempt  has  been  made  by  educators 

rf  the  deaf  to  accelerate  the  acquisition  of 

,'pading,  language,  and  communication  skills 

by  deaf  children.     For  the  most  part,  the  ob- 

■.x^tlve  has  been  to  teach  the  tool  skills  well 

•  i.ough  at  the  elementary  level  so  that  these 
l-.ildren  could  go  on  with  their  education  or 

:  -.rther  vocational  training  in  our  colleges, 
';:;iversities,  and  vocational  training  facilities 

r  normal  hearing  students. 

Philosophically,  this  goal  would  appear  to 

'  0  a  reasonable  one.     Many  educators  have 

fen  convinced  that  this  kind  of  prepara- 

:  n  Is  the  best  way  for  the  deaf  child  to 

come  a  full  participant  socially  and  eco- 

■  mically  In  a  hearing  world.  Numerous 
■  dividual  success  stories  can  be  and  have 
ben  produced  to  suppwrt  this  theory. 
'Iiiwever,  the  facts  reveal  that  for  the  gen- 
^r.il  deaf  population  this  has  not  been 
.    hieved. 

Full  use  of  the  intellectual  potential  of 
".'.c  deaf  child  is  seriously  hampered  by  deaf- 
'  rss.  Only  through  the  use  of  every  visual 
'■'ucational  device  and  technique  together 
■■'    h  all  we  have  to  offer  by  way  of  modern 

•  "ctronic  acotistic  technology  can  this  po- 
'  :itial  be  utilized  more  fully. 

Most  residential  schools  for  the  deaf  offer 
F"  -  -rams  that  provide  for  the  equivalent  of 

•  -.  eighth  grade  education.  Very  few  of  the 
f;  -cialized  day  school  programs  go  beyond 
':  .3  level.  Students  desiring  more  than  this 
:  rp  expected  to  enroll  in  regular  high  school 
■  ;'.d  other  vocational  schools  for  the  hear- 
i:  ?.  This  Is  a  commendable  objective  and 
hs  practice  should  be  encouraged  wherever 
•':.d  whenever  possible.  However,  because  of 
t   I'  serious  communication  problem  involved 


little  more  than  1  percent  of  these  children 
can  really  communicate  well  enough  to  do 
this. 

Considerable  pressvire  Is  being  brought  up- 
on Gallaudet  College  In  Washington  to  ac- 
commodate a  greater  nvimber  of  students 
than  ever  before  In  Its  history.  Those  who 
apply  for  admission  Indicate  by  this  effort, 
their  desire  for  further  knowledge  and  train- 
ing beyond  what  they  have  been  able  to  se- 
cure In  their  own  community  or  State.  Since 
Gallaudet  College  is  the  only  facility  avail- 
able that  can  provide  such  an  opportunity 
(and  this  opportunity  is  restricted  to  a  lib- 
eral arts  program),  a  rejection  for  admis- 
sion virtually  closes  the  door  to  any  possible 
further  education  for  them  unless  they  are 
in  the  small  minority  who  can  successfully 
attend  a  technical -vocational  school  or  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  for  the  hearing. 

Because  the  occupational  outlook  of  society 
Is  changing,  there  exists  the  danger  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  these  deaf  individuals 
will  no  longer  be  needed  In  the  labor  market. 
Vocational  education  programs  for  the  deaf 
in  our  residential  schools  in  the  past  have 
trained  the  deaf  for  positions  at  mechanical 
and  operative  levels.  Present  and  future 
modern  technology  is  now  and  will  be  re- 
quiring far  more  sophisticated  occupational 
training  and  education  for  those  seeking 
employment.  Now  more  than  ever  before, 
the  deaf  should  have  equal  access  to  the  full 
range  of  postsecondary  education  and  train- 
ing opportunities  that  are  presently  available 

to  the  general  population, 

A  NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTrTL'TE  FOR  THE 
DEAF 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  would,  by  providing 
a  broad  flexible  curriculum,  be  able  to  meet 
the  many  and  varied  special  needs  of  able 
young  deaf  adults  who  seek  the  opjwrtunlty 
for  further  education  and  training.  Ade- 
quately trained  staff  members  who  are  re- 
sotirceful,  flexible,  and  Imaginative  wotild  be 
required  for  the  successful  operation  of  a 
residential,  educational,  and  technical 
training  program. 

Size  of  the  Ijistitute 
Since  the  estimates  that  ix&ve  been  made 
regarding  the  ntimber  of  students  who  would 
be  able  to  profit  frcMn  a  specialized  program 
indicate  that  at  least  400  students  each  year 
could  qualify  for  enrollment,  provision  should 
be  made  Initially  to  enroll  at  least  200  stu- 
dents each  year.  The  special  needs  of  indi- 
vidual students  for  program  planning  pur- 
poses would  be  determined  following  com- 
plete physical,  psychological,  audiological 
evaluations,  and  a  program  of  orientation  and 
guidance  counseling.  Tlie  goals  established 
for  some  students  could  be  accomplished  in 
1  year.  The  objectives  for  others  might  re- 
quire 2,  3.  or  even  4  years  to  complete.  A 
facility  built  to  accommodate  at  least  600 
students  and  adults  above  the  age  of  17 
properly  equipped  and  staffed  should  be  able 
to  completely  process,  counsel,  educate,  train, 
and  place  at  least  200  students  each  year. 
Each  student  would  complete  his  or  her  own 
special  program  or  course  of  study  at  the 
end  of  1  or  more  years  depending  upon  indi- 
vidual needs  and  the  training  undertaken. 

Program  objectives 

The  principal  objectives  of  the  educational 
program  should  be  employment  upon  com- 
pletion of  a  prescribed  training  program.  The 
environment  of  the  school,  the  curriculum, 
and  general  living  conditions,  along  with 
health  and  recreational  services,  should  be 
designed  to  help  the  student  achieve  a  high 
degree  of  personal  development  and  a  sense 
of  social  responsibility.  The  educational  and 
training  prograon  should  be  supplemented  by 
varied  civic  and  social  group  activities  to  pro- 
vide the  proper  environment  for  developing 
concepts  of  responsible  citizenship  and  social 
competence. 


The  focus  of  effort  of  the  entire  faculty  on 
behalf  of  the  students  attending  the  Institute 
should  be  directed  toward  the  goals  of  suc- 
cessful employment  and  preparation  for  full 
I>artlclpation  in  community  living. 
Location 

The  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  should  be  located  in  a  large  metropol- 
itan industrial  area  so  that  it  could  be  de- 
Bigned  to  serve  the  special  needs  of  deaf  youth 
from  any  community  in  the  Nation.  The  In- 
stitute should  be  affiliated  with  a  major  uni- 
versity for  the  administration  of  its  program. 
This  would  facilitate  securing  the  medical, 
audiological,  psychological,  and  psychiatric 
services  needed  to  supplement  appropriate 
guidance  and  counseling  services  provided  by 
the  staff  of  the  Institute. 

The  community  where  the  Institute  is  lo- 
cated shotild  be  able  to  offer  a  variety  of 
oppMDrtunlties  for  training  and  experience  in 
a  wide  range  of  modern  industrial  settings. 
The  community  should  be  one  that  would 
generally  be  receptive  to  a  program  of  this 
nature  and  be  sympathetic  with  training 
needs  of  the  handicapped. 

The  Institute  should  be  located  in  a  com- 
munity that  has  a  wide  variety  of  nationally 
representative  types  of  industrial  actlvitiee 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  student 
to  return  to  his  home  for  eventual  employ- 
ment. 

Ct^rrict/Zt^m 

The  currictilum  of  the  Institute  should  be 

very  flexible  so  as  to  permit  a  variety  of 
adaptations  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual 
students  without  the  absolute  necessity  to 
conform  to  traditional  accreditation  stand- 
Eirds,  sucb  as  course  credits,  fixed  period 
scheduling,  and  other  curriculum,  restric- 
tions. A  special  course  of  study  should  be 
tailor  made  to  meet  the  very  specific  needs 
of  each  student  attending  the  Institute. 
Upon  successful  completion  of  a  prescribed 
curriculum,  each  student  should  receive  a 
certificate  or  other  formal  recognition  that 
would  attest  to  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  standards  and  quality  of  train- 
ing offered  in  all  areas  would  have  to  be 
high  enough  to  meet  the  usual  require- 
ments as  recommended  by  labor.  Industry, 
and  professional  associations,  Including  cer- 
tifying and  licensing  agencies. 

The  program  offered  should  be  broad 
enough  to  include  a  basic  or  preparatory 
curriculum  of  a  remedial  nature  in  such 
subjects  as  English,  reading,  science,  and 
mathematics.  The  basic  program  should  be 
designed  specifically  to  prepare  studente  for 
the  academic  courses  of  study  that  would  be 
offered  to  support  the  postsecondary  tech- 
nical training.  A  supplementary  curriculum 
including  such  courses  as  humanities,  gov- 
ernment, history,  and  economics  should  be 
offered  to  properly  prepare  students  for  liv- 
ing In  a  modern  urban  society.  A  compre- 
hensive supporting  curriculum  in  such  sub- 
ject areas  as  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and 
higher  mathematics,  should  be  offered  where 
required  as  prerequisites  for  training  In  tech- 
nical areas. 

The  cotirse  work  offered  In  preparatory, 
support,  and  supplemental  curriculums 
should  follow  a  logical  sequence  In  preparing 
students  for  training  and  experience  In  a 
wide  variety  of  technologies.  The  follow- 
ing suggested  technological  programs  are  il- 
lustrative of  some  of  the  kinds  of  training 
opportunities  that  should  be  made  available 
to  deaf  students; 

Automotive  technology:  mechanics  and 
body  repair,  shop  service  operations,  auto- 
motive refrigeration.  Internal  combustion 
engines,   and  dlesel   engine   technology. 

Aviation  technology:  mechanics  and  engine 
repair,  unit  assembly  work,  and  drafting. 

Building  and  construction:  carpentry, 
plumbing,  equipment  repair,  and  architec- 
tural drawing. 
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Paramedical  and  chemical  technology: 
chemistry,  microbiology,  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, quantitative  analysis,  dental  pros- 
thetics, optical  instruments,  and  embalming. 

Engineering  technology:  engineering 
graphics,  technical  math,  physics,  chem- 
istry, general  metals,  technical  drafting, 
engineering  fundamentals,  surveying,  water- 
sanitary    technology,    and    technical    report 

writing. 

Business:  accounting,  business  machines, 
typing,  office  management,  data  processing, 
computer  operation,  and  programing. 

Comjnerclal  art:  basic  design,  basic  draw- 
ing, advertising,  and  dress  design. 

Electronic  engineering  technology:  elec- 
tronics fundamentals,  technical  math  and 
physics,  radio  and  television  repair,  indus- 
trial electronics,  and  technical  drafting. 

Technical  graphic  arts:  lithography,  engi- 
neering graphics,  technical  drafting,  offset, 
and  equipment  maintenance   and  repair. 

Mechanical  and  metals  technology:  ma- 
chine shop,  welding,  air  conditioning,  sheet 
metalwork.  refrigeration,  tool  and  die,  and 
ornamental  metalwork. 

An  enrichment  curriculum  should  be  made 
available  to  those  students  who  have  the 
ability  and  desire  to  pursue  further  profes- 
sional training  In  other  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Such  courses  as  literature,  history, 
psychology,  sociology,  foreign  language  phi- 
losophy, and  political  sciences  could  be  of- 
fered In  the  Institute  itself  or  artangements 
for  study  in  these  areas  could  be  made  for 
the  students  In  other  regular  university  pro- 
grams- 
Essential  to  the  overall  program  would  be 
the  opportunity  for  continued  Instruction  In 
communication  skills.  These  would  Include 
work  toward  Improving  speech  and  speech 
reading  skills  in  addition  to  a  continuing 
support  program  of  auditory  training. 
Administration 

The  Institute  should  be  directed  by  a  per- 
son who  has  had  professional  training  and 
exfjerience  as  an  educator  of  the  deaf.  He 
should  be  qualified  to  organize  a  competent 
staff  that  would  be  able  to  pull  together  all 
the  resources  of  a  community  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  order  that 
the  needs  of  students  to  be  enrolled  could 
be  served.  All  staff  members.  Including 
counseling,  placement,  psychological,  and  in- 
struction specialists,  should  be  adequately 
trained  to  deal  with  deaf  students  from  all 
types  of  schools  and  educational  back- 
grounds. These  personnel  should  know  and 
understand  deaf  students  thoroughly,  in- 
cluding their  special  eduactlon  and  social 
problems. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retaary.  would  appoint  an  advisory  group  to 
advise  the  Director  of  the  Institute  in  formu- 
lating and  carrying  out  the  basic  policies 
governing  its  establishment  and  operation. 
Because  of  the  Federal  support  for  the  Na- 
tional Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  it 
would  be  anticipated  that  congressional  rep- 
resentation would  be  included  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  advisory  group  among  those 
who  are  designated  as  members  of  the  public 
familiar  with  the  needs  of  educational  serv- 
ices for  tlie  deaf. 

Pl:icement  ofBcers  on  the  staff  of  the  In- 
stitute should  provide  for  initial  placement 
and  followup  services  through  appropriate 
liaison  with  community  vocational  rehabil- 
itation agencies  throughout  the  Nation. 

As  a  byproduct,  in  providing  this  kind  of 
expert  service,  the  Institute  could  serve  as  a 
practice  teaching  center  for  the  training  of 
special  guidance  and  rehabilitation  coun- 
selors for  the  deaf. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  place- 
ment guidance  and  counseling  staff  should 
be  to  maintain  continuous  liaison  with  per- 
sonnel in  all  schools  and  classes  for  the  deaf. 


vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  and  in- 
dustry in  order  to  keep  these  individuals  In- 
formed and  up  to  date  on  all  pertinent  activ- 
ities of  the  Institute. 

Standards  for  admission 
Students  should  be  considered  for  enroll- 
ment in  the  Institute  without  having  to  take 
formal  entrance  or  qualifying  examinations. 
Admission  to  the  program  should  be  based 
on  a  complete  comprehensive  evaluation  of 
each  student's  potential  for  successfully 
completing  a  course  of  study  which  would 
provide  him  with  an  employable  skill.  The 
information  needed  for  this  purjx)se  as  a  part 
of  the  application  process  should  Include  a 
review  of  medical,  psychological,  and  audio- 
logical  records;  acadamic  achievement  and 
school  progress  reports;  and  recommenda- 
tions from  teachers,  scliool  principal,  and 
others  who  are  acquainted  with  the  student. 
Wherever  possible,  personal  interviews  with 
potential  students  at  the  Institute,  at  home, 
or  in  school  should  be  made  by  the  appro- 
priate staff  members  of  the  Institute. 

A   period   of   orientation,    evaluation,    and 
counseling  at  the  Institute  in  order  to  prop- 
erly prepare   the  new  student  for  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  program,  should  be  avail- 
able to  those  who  need  it. 
Research 
In  addition  to  serving  as  a  practice  teach- 
ing center  for  the  training  of  teachers,  in- 
structors, and  rehabilitation  counselors  the 
Institute  should  serve  as  a  research  facility 
for  the  study  of  educational  problems  of  the 
deaf.     The  Institute  would   be  an  excellent 
proving  ground  for  the  development  of  new 
and  better  educational  teaching  techniques. 
Such  information  would  be  useful  to  all  pro- 
grams where  deaf  children  Bre  taught. 
Physical  facilities 
The  Institute  should  have  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  flexible  classroom  acoommodatlons  to 
handle  at  least  50  groups  or  classes  simul- 
taneously; dormitories  for  600  residential  stu- 
dents equipped  with  recreation  room,  social 
center,  reading  and  study  areas:   laboratory 
and  shop  facilities  for  all  technological  and 
occupational  programs:  a  special  library  and 
instructional  media  center;    group   auditory 
training    equipment    available    in    all    class- 
room and  other  meeting  or  assembly  areas; 
a  recreation  and  general  student  social  cen- 
ter designed  purely  for  recreation  and  phy- 
sical fitness  programs:    an  auditorium   with 
a  seating  capacity  for  about  800  to  accom- 
modate the  entire  student  body  and  staff  at 
one  seating:  a  completely  equipped  guidance 
and  counseling  and  a  psychological  services 
center;   and  a  cafeteria. 

Comprehensive   study  of   the  education   for 
the  deaf 

One  of  the  important  factors  leading  to  the 
proposal  for  a  program  of  technical  education 
of  the  deaf,  has  been  the  report  on  the  "Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf,"  which  was  undertaken 
by  authorl2jation  of  the  1965  appropriation  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

It  would  be  most  appropriate  that  no  later 
than  1970  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  be  undertaken  to  evaluate 
the  progress  made  under  the  program  author- 
ized in  this  legislation,  as  well  as  education 
effort  for  the  deaf  developed  on  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  level  through  Federal  as- 
sistance under  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendment  of  1963,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  as  well  as 
other  Federal  legisl.ition. 


Section-bt-Section    Analysis    of    Propose:d 

National    Technical    Institute    for    the 

Deaf  Act  (H.R.  7031) 

Section  1:  This  section  provides  that  the 
legislation  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  Act." 

Section  2:  This  section  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 


for  the  establishment  and  operation,  includ- 
ing construction  and  equipment,  of  a  Na- 
tional Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  as  a 
residential  facility  for  postsecondary  tech- 
nical training  and  education  for  persons  who 
are  deaf  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  em- 
ployment. 

Section  3 :  This  section  defines,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation,  the  term  "Secretary 
to  mean  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  The  term  "institution  of  high- 
er education"  is  defined  to  mean  an  educa- 
tional institution  in  any  State  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvunbia  which  admits  as  regular 
students  only  graduates  of  secondary  schools 
or  the  equivalent,  is  legally  authorized  to 
provide  postsecondary  education,  provides  an 
educational  program  leading  to  a  bachelor  .- 
degree,  includes  one  or  more  profession^; 
or  graduate  schools,  is  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  institution,  and  is  accredited  by  u 
rvationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
association  approved  by  the  Commissioner  o: 
Education.  The  term  "construction"  in- 
cludes construction  and  initial  eqvilpment  oi 
new  buildings,  expansion,  remodeling,  and  al- 
teration of  existing  buildings  and  equipment 
thereof,  and  acquisition  of  land,  and  Include:- 
architect's  fees  but  not  off-site  improve- 
ments. 

Section  4:  This  section  provides  that  any 
institution  of  higher  education  may  submit 
a  proposal  for  an  agreement  to  establish  and 
operate  a  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  in  accordance  with  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

Section  5:  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
authorizes  the  Secretary,  after  consulting  tlie 
National  Advisory  Board  on  Establishment  o: 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
created  by  section  6  of  the  legislation,  t) 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  an  instltutio:i 
of  higher  education  for  the  establishmen: 
and  operation  of  such  National  Technic.il 
Institute  few  the  Deaf,  giving  preference  t  > 
institutions  in  metropolitan  industrial  arc.v; 
Subsection  (b)  requires  that  the  agreemen: 
contain  certain  provisions,  Including  prevail- 
ing wage  assurances  and  that  the  Board  I'f 
Triistees  or  other  governing  body  of  the  in- 
stitution, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, appoint  an  advisory  group  to  advise 
the  Director  of  the  Institute  with  respect  to 
b.Tsic  policies  for  its  establishment  and  oper- 
ation. The  subsection  also  provides  that  tli  :• 
governing  body  of  the  institution  of  higher 
education  shall  make  an  annual  report  t' 
the  Secreuary.  The  committee  would  expec. 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  t!.-- 
report  should  contain  such  information  .;^ 
m.iy  be  requested  by  the  Secretary.  Subsec- 
tion (c)  provides  for  recapture  of  Federal 
payments  if  any  facility  aided  by  Feder;il 
funds  under  this  legislation  ceases  to  be  used 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed 
within  20  years  after  it  is  completed. 

Section  6:  This  section  provides  for  tl.e 
establishment  of  a  National  Advisory  Bo.ird 
on  Establishment  of  the  National  Technics  1 
Institute  for  the  Deaf,  to  consist  of  12  per- 
sons selected  by  the  Secretary  from  amon: 
leaders  In  fields  related  to  education  ani 
training  of  the  deaf  and  other  fields  of  edu- 
cation and  from  members  of  the  publ. 
familiar  with  the  need  for  services  provide  a 
by  the  Institute.  The  Commissioner  of  Edi- 
catlon  and  the  Commissioner  of  Vocation  ! 
Rehabilitation  would  be  ex  officio  members  : 
the  Board.  The  Board  would  review  ar.  i 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  wi"  "• 
respect  to  prop>osals  from  Institutions 
higher  education  which  offer  to  enter  Into  .  •; 
agreement  for  the  construction  and  oper.i  - 
tion  of  a  National  Technical  Institute  l-r 
the  Deaf,  and  make  such  other  recommcr.- 
dations  to  the  Secretary  concerning  tin- 
establishment  and  operation  of  the  Instituo 
as  may  be  appropriate.  The  Board  would 
cease  to  exist  after  the  Secretary  enters  ii  ;  ' 
the  agreement. 
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Flight  of  Dr.  Jeannette  Piccard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18, 1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  piu'su- 
ant  to  i>ermission  grajited  I  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
a  statement  issued  by  the  City  of  Dear- 
born Heritage  Day  Committee  celebrat- 
ing the  memorable  flight  of  Dr.  Jean- 
nette Piccard  in  a  balloon  in  1934  to 
establish  the  still  current  world  altitude 
lecord  for  a  balloon. 

This  momentous  event  is  being  appro- 
priately celebrated  by  the  people  of  Deai-- 
oom  in  the  16th  Congi-essional  District 
of  Michigan  by  a  ceremony  and  the  plac- 
ing of  a  marker  at  William  B.  Stout 
.Junior  High  School  at  Oakwood  and 
Rotimda,  near  the  site  from  which  Dr. 
Piccard  took  off  for  her  historymaking 
flight  in  a  balloon. 

The  statement  follows: 

Michigan  Week 
A  highlight  of  Michigan  Week  will  be  a 
T>rogram  honoring  Dr.  Jeannette  Piecard,  a 
laember  of  the  world-famous  scientific  fam- 
.y.  She  was  the  first  woman  in  the  world 
■o  enter  the  stratosphere  when  she  made  a 
ilight  in  a  hydrogen-filled  balloon  from  Ford 
.Virport,  Dearborn,  Mich.,  on  October  23, 
;fi34. 

Until    the   Russian   Cosmonaut  Valentlna 

Tereshkova  was  boosted  Into  space  In  the 

pacecraft  Vostok  VI,  Dr.  Piccard  held  the 

Ititude  record  for  women,  and  still  holds  It 

:cvr  a  balloon   category. 

Her  balloon  flight  was  the  space  venture 

<  f  another  era,  and  it  provided  her  famous 

■.iisband.  Dr.  Jean  Piccard,  an  observation 

:;ost  for  the  study  of  cosmic  rays  In  the 

pper  atmosphere  that  helped  pave  the  way 

:  ir  the  space  flights  of  today.     Her  balloon 

::ad    a    600,000    cubic-foot    volume,    and    it 

loated  to  an  altitude  of  57.559  feet.     The 

light   took   her   from   Dearborn,   Mich.,    to 

■•  \idlz,  Ohio. 

The  text  of  the  marker  to  be  unveiled 
"lay  20,  1964,  reads  as  follows: 

"Near  this  location  and  not  far  from  the 

Henry  Ford  Museum  and  Greenfield  Village 

as  located  the  Ford  Airports   Here  aviation 

istory  was  made  on  October  23,  1934,  when 

Dr.  Jeannette  Piccard  made  an  ascent  In  a 

ydrogen-fllled  balloon.     Accompanying  her 

■  .IS  her  husband.  Dr.  Jean  Piccard,  scientific 
i director  and  observer,  who  made  a  study  of 

!ie  cosmic  rays." 
Jeannette  Piccard  was  the  first  woman  in 

■  le  world  to  pilot  a  balloon  Into  the  strato- 
:  ;>here.    Her  175-foot-tall  balloon  attained  an 

Ititude  of  57,559  feet. 

Because  the  location   of  the  marker  is  a 
not   famous    in    aviation    history,    the    re- 

■  Tse  side  of  the  marker  will  contain  a  mes- 
cre  describing  the  launch  area,  now  the 
<".Ttlon    of    the    William    B.    Stout    school, 

med  after  a  famous  American  aviation 
:: oncer  and  inventor.    Its  text  reads: 

"This  school  was  named  after  William  B. 
•out.  a  famous  inventor,  who  contributed 
■'  the  fame  of  Ford  Airport.  Airplane 
"  anufacture,  airline  operations,  air  races, 
'  ■  "irdon  Bennett  balloon  races,  and  mooring 
'  :  dirigibles  took  place  at  the  field,  a  portion 
:  which  is  now  Stout  school  premises." 

A  Michigan  aviatrlx,  famed  for  her  own 
;  '  lation  contributions,  "Janey"  Hart,  wife  of 
-Hchlgan's  Senator  Phuip  A.  Habt,  will  be 
:  '.est  speaker  at  a  program  recognizing  the 


contribution  of  women  to  aviation,  and  In 
particular  honoring  Dr.  Jeannette  Piccard. 
Many  of  Michigan's  aviation  and  civic  lead- 
ers are  expected  at  the  Heritage  Day  dinner 
at  Dearborn's  Henry  Ford  Museum,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Michigan  Aviation  and  Space 
Association.  Besides  Mrs.  PhUlp  A.  Hart, 
who  is  one  of  the  few  women  pilots  with  a 
rotocraft  rating.  Mrs.  Robert  Steadman,  of 
Flint,  chairman  of  the  Michigan  Week  Avia- 
tion Committee,  Michigan's  only  woman 
pilot  with  an  airline  transport  rating;  and 
James  D.  Ramsey,  director  of  Michigan's 
Department  of  Aeronautics  will  be  among  the 
honored  guests. 

Dr.  Jeannette  Piccard  has  lived  to  see  the 
results  of  her  scientific  achievements,  and  Is 
even  today  active  in  a  role  of  consultant  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, carrj-lng  on  her  good  work  at  the 
age  of  70. 


Miles  Stanley  of  West  Virginia  Leads 
AFL-CIO  EfFort  To  Spur  Antipoverty 
Drive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  18,  1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
a  privilege  to  invite  attention  to  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  May  11, 1965,  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  with  the  news  that  Miles  C. 
Stanley,  of  West  Virginia,  has  joined  the 
national  staff  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations. 

The  Times  notes  that  Mr.  Stanley  has 
been  named  an  assistant  to  George 
Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  with 
his  first  mission  being  to  coordinate  labor 
participation  In  the  administration's 
antiE>overty  program. 

Knowing  as  I  do  Mr.  Stanley  and  his 
superb  record  as  president  of  the  West 
Virginia  AFL-CIO,  and  of  his  popularity 
both  within  and  outside  of  labor  leader- 
ship in  our  State,  I  subscribe  to  the 
Times  writer's  observation  that  the 
AFL-CIO  "has  put  one  of  its  most  re- 
spected State  federation  presidents  on 
the  headquarters  staff." 

Whatever  his  assignment — whatever 
his  mission — Miles  Stanley  will  perform 
admirably,  eflBciently,  and  with  distinc- 
tion. 

But  in  the  tasks  for  which  he  has  been 
brought  to  the  National  Capital  City 
especially  at  this  time,  he  will  achieve 
commendable  results  because  he  has  a 
deep  personal  and  official  commitment 
to  administration  programs.  These  In- 
clude the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act, 
and  that  which  I  hope  soon  will  be  added, 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965. 

Miles  Stanley  is  a  man  of  compassion 
and  imderstanding.  The  labor  move- 
ment is  fortunate  in  having  his  talents 
and  his  services  available,  and  the  lead- 
ership he  will  provide  will  enhance  the 
success  of  the  programs  and  program 
coordination  for  which  he  Is  responsible 
In  his  new  national  assignmeait. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  New  York  Times  article 
by  John  D.  Pomfret,  to  which  I  have 
made  reference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMMUNiTT  Role  Psessed  bt  Labor:   AFL- 
CIO    Names    Atd    to    Spue    Antipoverty 

Drive 

(By  John  D.  Pomfret) 

Washington,  May  10. — The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations,  in  an  attempt  to  get 
its  State  and  local  central  units  to  participate 
more  energetically  In  community  affairs,  has 
put  one  of  Its  most  respected  State  federa- 
tion presidents  on  the  headquarters  staff. 

He  is  MUes  C.  Stanley,  president  of  the 
West  Virginia  AFL-CIO.  Mr.  Stanley  has 
been  named  an  assistant  to  George  Meany, 
president  of  the  national  federation. 

Mr.  Stanley's  first  Job  wUl  be  to  coordinate 
labor  participation  In  the  administration's 
antipoverty  program.  Part  of  the  Job  will 
be  to  encourage  State  and  local  central 
bodies  that  have  not  done  so  to  help  their 
communities  initiate  or  carry  out  com- 
munity-action programs  designed  to  combat 
poverty. 

In  some  fields,  federation  officials  are 
pleased  w^lth  the  efforts  of  most  of  the  50 
State  and  nearly  800  local  AFL-CIO  cen- 
tral bodies.  They  cite  politics,  conmiunlty 
chest  programs  and,  to  a  growing  degree,  civil 
rights  as  areas  in  which  the  subordinate 
units  are  actively  involved. 

paeticipation  is  urged 

However,  the  general  lack  of  participation 
In  the  antipoverty  program  la  considered 
symptomatic  of  the  failure  of  many  central 
bodies  to  become  as  deeply  Involved  with 
their  communities  as  federation  officials 
think  they  should. 

In  too  many  communities,  these  officials 
believe,  unions  are  regarded  as  narrow  spe- 
cial-Interest groups  and  not  consulted  or 
asked  to  participate  in  programs  of  general 
community  Interest. 

Mr.  Stanley,  who  is  41  years  old,  has  been 
a  union  official  in  one  capacity  or  another 
since  the  age  of  17.  He  has  been  president 
of  the  West  Virginia  AFL-CIO  since  1957. 
Before  that  he  was  executive  secretary  of 
the  State  CIO.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
local  CIO  councU  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and 
served  for  9  years  as  president  of  a  stcelwork- 
ers'  local. 

WIDK  experience  NOTED 

Mr.  Stanley  has  a  long  record  of  participa- 
tion In  community  EWJtlvltles.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  West  Virginia  Advisory  Commit- 
tee of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  ClvU  Rights 
and  a  member  of  the  national  advisory  units 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration.  He 
has  served  as  USO  chairman  in  West  Virginia, 
directed  a  State  mental  health  survey  and 
has  participated  in  the  work  of  a  number  of 
other  State  advisory  groups. 

Mr.  Stanley  thinks  that  organized  labor 
helped  create  the  political  and  legislative 
climate  favoring  enactment  of  the  adminis- 
tration's antipoverty  program,  but  that  the 
program  will  not  work  unless  there  is  active 
community  participation. 

He  has  been  explaining  Its  concept  to 
officials  of  State  and  local  federation  units 
in  a  series  of  speeches  around  the  country. 
He  15  preparing  an  operations  manual  on 
how  they  should  go  about  getting  Involved. 

Mr.  Stanley  wUl  also  act  as  the  labor  con- 
tact man  for  Goremment  offlcial«  admin- 
istering the  antipoverty  program.  Part  of 
this  duty  wUl  be  to  try  to  make  certain  that 
the  antipoverty  effort  does  not  adversely 
affect  tmlon-negotiated  wag»-and-fringe- 
benefits  standards. 
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Lufldn's  Plea  for  Veterans'  Hospitals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18. 1965 

Mr.  PHELBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  therein  an  excel- 
lent statement  by  my  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished business,  civic,  and  veteran 
leader,  Robert  S.  Lufkin,  Pitchburg, 
Mass.,  on  the  closing  of  veterans'  hos- 
pitals. 

The  views  which  Mr.  Lufkin  has  so 
forcefully  expressed  in  this  matter  indi- 
cate the  urgent  need  for  keeping  vet- 
erans' hospitals  open,  as  well  as  the 
strong  determination  of  our  veterans' 
leaders,  veterans  and  the  American 
people  to  see  to  it  that  these  hospital 
facilities  are  kept  open. 

It  is  extremely  illogical  to  talk  about 
closing  Government  hospitals  on  the 
ground  that  we  are  going  to  have  new, 
modernized  hospitals  when  the  modern- 
ized ones  are  not  even  in  the  advanced 
plaxuiing  stage  as  yet. 

Obviously,  imtU  we  have  new,  modern, 
veterans'  hospitals,  and  we  want  them, 
and  need  them,  we  must  use  the  facilities 
we  now  have. 

So  far  as  Rutland  Heights  VA  hospital 
is  concerned,  this  facility  is  in  suitable 
condition,  and  could  be  used  for  some- 
time to  come  to  hospitalize,  treat,  and 
care  for  many  veterans  of  New  Eiigland. 

The  hospital  is  well  located,  accessible, 
well-staffed  and  served  by  very  capable, 
faithful  employees,  and  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  closing  it  at  this  time. 

It  should  be  and  must  be  kept  open,  in 
order  to  serve  the  veterans  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  England,  and  to  spare 
our  hospitalized  disabled  veterans  from 
being  shuttled  around  all  over  the  coun- 
try to  get  medical  care  and  treatment 
that  is  available  within  a  short  distance 
from  their  homes  and  their  dear  ones. 

Let  me  congratulate  and  thank  my 
good  and  distinguished  friend,  Mr.  Luf- 
kin, upon  his  fine  statement  and  com- 
mendable work  to  keep  the  veterans  hos- 
pitals open,  since  this  is.  indeed,  a  sacred 
task  of  veterans'  organizations,  as  well 
as  Members  of  Congress,  and  all  thought- 
ful patriotic  citizens,  who  recognize  the 
great  contributions  that  the  veterans 
have  made  in  saving  the  country.  Let  us 
not  forget  them.  now.  They  are  entitled 
to  the  best  and  they  must  have  it. 

PrrcHBtmc,  Mass. 
As  commander  of  the  71st  Regiment  C-A.C. 
Veterans  Association,  with  men  from  47 
States,  Washington,  D.C..  Cstnada.  and  Italy. 
I  protest  to  the  closing  of  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration  facilities   across   the   Nation. 

The  American  citizens  who  so  overwhelm- 
ingly elected  this  administration,  which 
promised  us  the  Great  Society  of  abundance 
for  everyone,  did  not  want  this  to  come 
about,  by  imposing  additional  hardships  and 
lieartaches  upon  sick  and  helpless  war  vet- 
erans. 

Masterminded  Budget  Bureau-computer- 
ized declsionB  will  never  take  the  place  of 
good  human  relations  toward  our  war  vet- 
erans  in   strengthening   the  defense  of  our 


country.  What  has  happened  to  our  Gov- 
ernment's good  faith  and  promises  to  its 
veterans? 

The  United  States  has  provided  at  least 
$105  billion  in  foreign  aid.  economic  and 
military  since  World  War  II.  This  admin- 
istration claims  it  can  save  $20  million  by 
closing  up  veterans  hospitals.  Yet  this  sav- 
ing has  now  been  dlsprovea. 

The  ciurent  attack  on  veterans  is  appar- 
ently designed  to  carry  out  esecutlve  depart- 
ment edict  which  aims  to  remove  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  as  a  Federal  agency 
serving  veterans  and  parcel  out  its  respon- 
sibilities to  other  agencies  under  a  social- 
welfare  scheme  which  Congress  rejected. 
This  scheme  is  to  do  away  with  the  special 
status  and  recognition,  historically  accorded 
American  veterans,  who  will  become  identi- 
fied only  as  a  number  on  a  national  welfare 
roll. 

Most  of  our  hospitals  and  domiciliary 
homes  have  never  been  without  a  long  wait- 
ing list,  while  hundreds  of  tbousands  of  our 
buddies  who  are  in  desperate  need  of  nurs- 
ing care  will  die  because  of  lack  of  proper 
care  and  attention.  Why  close  a  lot  of  these 
facilities  and  move  seriously  sick  veterans 
550  or  more  miles  away  so  that  they  will  lose 
contact  with  their  family  and  friends?  The 
decision  to  close  these  hospitals  was  made  by 
someone  sitting  in  Washington,  who  has  no 
doubt  never  seen  even  seen  the  hospitals,  or 
may  be  they  know  that  there  will  be  a  sav- 
ing of  money  because  these  confused  sick  old 
veterans,  many  of  whom  ate  in  their  late 
seventies  will  miss  visits  from  their  loved 
ones  and  will  soon  die  off. 

Non-service-connected  disability  veterans 
will  have  an  even  more  difficult  job  of  getting 
hospital  care  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Instead  of  closing  veterans  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing and  rest  homes,  our  great  Government, 
charitable  to  so  many  foreign  coiuitries, 
should  spend  some  of  this  gold  at  home  and 
build  more  facilities  to  serve  better  its  old 
veterans  of  World  War  I  who  deserve  better 
treatment.  Even  the  Civil  War  and  Spanish- 
Am.erican  War  veterans  received  pensions,  but 
World  War  I  veterans  receive  no  pension  un- 
less they  can  prove  that  they  ai'e  too  sick  to 
work  and  destitute,  and  this  is  a  very  meager 
amount,  not  enough  to  prevent  him  from 
sinking  into  poverty  and  wretchedness  of 
old  age. 

What  little  these  old  veterans  have  re- 
ceived, they  had  to  fight  for  and  that  was 
given  them  by  a  begrudging  Government. 
World  War  n  veterans  can  tbank  these  older 
veterans  in  the  American  Legion.  Congress- 
men, and  others  for  the  flght  they  put  up  in 
their  behalf  so  that  they  are  receiving  a 
much  better  deal. 

I  personally  know  of  mjmy  soldiers  in 
France  during  World  W.ar  I  who  were  taken 
sick  or  had  an  accident,  but  did  not  report 
on  sick  call  as  they  did  not  think  it  was 
serious  enough.  These  soldiers  had  the  guts, 
courage,  and  determination  to  carry  on  but 
are  now  paying  for  it,  as  m;»ny  of  them  now 
in  their  older  years  are  feeling  the  ill  effects 
of  their  wartime  sickness  or  accident,  but 
our  Government  does  not  recognize  them  as 
wartime  disability  cases  because  the  com- 
pany clerk  did  not  have  it  on  their  record. 

Many  veterans  who  are  pathetic  cases  now 
In  hospitals  with  nonservice  disability  rec- 
ords will  be  sent  home  to  their  families  to 
be  taken  care  of.  These  veterans  would 
not  have  been  In  the  hospital  in  the  first 
place  If  their  families  could  have  financially 
or  physically  taken  c<tre  of  them.  These 
men  who  are  proud  to  have  served  their 
country  in  time  of  danger  at  the  risk  of 
their  own  lives,  now  must  go  on  local  re- 
lief. They  should  not  be  submerged  Into 
the  masses  and  should  not  lose  their  iden- 
tity. How  are  millions  of  veterans'  families, 
relatives  and  friends  going  to  feel  toward 
an  administration  that  has  become  ungrate- 
ful to  its  old  soldiers,  many  of  whom  never 
could    adjust    themselves    after    what    they 


went  through.  What  of  the  men  at  present 
in  our  Armed  Forces?  What  can  they  ex- 
pect to  look  forward  to  when  they  become 
old,  sick  soldiers? 

How  about  the  many  small  communities 
that  are  keyed  to  serve  the  local  veterans 
hospital  which  will  become  bankrupt  and 
the  many  workers  who  will  lose  their  Jobs 
and  become  unemployed?  What  will  these 
people  think  of  President  Johnson's  "anti- 
poverty  campaign"? 

I  say  to  this  administration — don't  close 
up  veterans  facilities  and  hospitals  but  im- 
prove our  present  plans  if  needed,  and  build 
a  lot  more  all  over  our  country,  and  get 
ready  now  for  the  peak  load  of  World  War 
II  veterans  who  will  need  hospital  care  with- 
in 15  years.  This  will  save  our  taxpayers 
many  more  millions  of  dollars  by  not  being 
forced  to  have  a  crash  program  to  build  a 
lot  of  new  expensive  hospitals. 

Give  the  veterans  that  had  the  guts,  cour- 
age, and  det«rmination  to  carry  on  a  better 
deal.  Let  our  sick  veterans  be  hospitalized 
near  their  homes  so  that  their  families  can 
afford  to  visit  them. 

This  will  show  that  the  "Great  Society"  is 
not  Jtist  political  propaganda  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Robert  S.  Lufkin,  O.S.J., 

CommaTider. 


Citizen  of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18. 1965 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  my  constituents  wUl  re- 
ceive a  much-deserved  award  on  Thurs- 
day, May  20,  when  the  ajinual  Belvedere 
Citizen  of  the  Year  honor  will  be  be- 
stowed on  Alberto  C.  "Al"  Diaz. 

"Al"  Diaz  typifies  the  fine  spirit  dis- 
played by  so  many  of  our  Los  Angeles 
citizens  of  Mexican  ancestry  who  have 
inherited  the  fierce  independence  and 
yet  the  modest  sophistication  so  admired 
in  our  Latin  neighbors. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  recent  news  article 
describing  the  festivities  that  will  sur- 
round the  awarding  of  this  honor  to  Mr. 
Diaz.  The  civic  organizations  and  other 
groups  and  individuals  responsible  for 
choosing  him  as  Belvedere  Citizen  of  the 
Year  are  to  be  congratulated  on  makiii-; 
an  excellent  choice. 

Citizen   op  Year  Banquet  Honors  Alberto 
C.  "Al"  Di.^z 

Plans  were  finalized  this  week  for  the  ai*- 
nual  Belvedere  Citizen  of  the  Year  banquc- 
honoring  newspaperman  Alberto  C.  "Al" 
Diaz,  Thursday,  May  20.  at  Sir  Michael's  Res- 
taurant in  East  Los  Angeles,  announced 
Judge  Myer   B.   Marion,  dinner  chairman. 

"Al  Diaz  will  be  honored  for  his  more  th.^: 
20  years  of  ser\-ice  to  the  community  througli 
the  newspaper  field  and  his  contributions  :-i 
welfare  and  special  projects  benefiting  Bti- 
vedere-East  Los  Angeles,"  said  Judge  Mario:: 

Keynote  speaker  at  the  testimonial  dinner 
will  be  Judge  Carlos  M.  Teran,  who  will  pre- 
sent the  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award  to  Dlr.:-. 
Judge  Teran  is  a  lifelong  friend  of  ti  o 
honoree. 

"Many  city,  county,  and  State  officials  i.- 
well  as  leaders  of  community  groups  aii'i 
friends  in  East  Los  Angeles-Belvedere  will 
gather  to  honor  Alberto  for  his  many  contri- 
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bations  to  the  area."  said  Claude  F.  Elliott, 
b  ;nquet  cochairman. 

Diaz  was  chosen  the  Eastside  community's 
No.  1  citizen  by  a  committee  made  up  of 
n.^mbers  of  the  Belvedere  Rotary  Club.  Bel- 
•,  cdere  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Bel- 
vedere Business  &  Professional  Men's  Aseo- 
cMtlon,  plus  representatives  of  other  groups 
:-.r.d  organizations  as  well  as  associates  and 
:;:cnds  In  Belvedere-East  Los  Angeles. 

The  Citizen  of  the  Year  was  recently  named 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Belvedere  Citizen 
;.  :a  Eastside  Journal  by  Oran  Asa,  head  of 
ir.e  Northeast  Newspapers  and  owner  of  both 
;v  wspapers.  Diaz  has  been  associated  with 
\::o  newspapers  for  the  past  20  years. 

Diaz  will  be  honored  for  his  many  contri- 
butions in  countless  projects  for  the  benefit 
o'  the  area.  He  will  also  receive  recognition 
ioT  his  service  on  State  commissions,  public 
welfare  groups,  and  youth  organizations. 

Joining  In  ceremonies  honoring  Diaz  will 
be  Manuel  Veiga,  Jr.,  leading  the  Pledge  of 
.Allegiance;  Rev.  Father  John  Languille.  invo- 
c  tion;  Dr.  Max  Offenberg.  gifts  and  awards; 
^;  >rris  Spievak,  president  of  the  Belvedere 
R  itary  Club,  will  welcome  guests;  Edward 
G.Ibert,  reciting  an  "Ode  to  a  Special  Citi- 
zen"; and  Rev.  Antonio  Hernandez,  bene- 
d-.ction. 

Judge  Marion,  banquet  chairman,  will 
serve  as  master  of  ceremonies  for  the 
evening. 

A  Downey  resident.  Diaz  is  presently  a 
n-.ember  of  the  State  athletic  commission 
a:.d  has  served  on  the  State  recreation  com- 
nnsslon,  and  the  State  consumer  counsel 
arU-isory  committee. 

Diaz,  for  many  years  recognized  as  a  lead- 
i:.g  citizen  of  the  community,  has  resided 
on  the  east  side  and  worked  among  his  fel- 
low citizens  for  the  betterment  of  the  com- 
r.iiinity  in  numerous  projects. 

"El  Beachcomber,"  as  "Al"  Is  many  times 
c.lled.  was  bom  In  Golconda,  Ariz.,  but  was 
r  ;sed  and  attended  schools  in  East  Los 
.^ngeles-Belvedere  areas.  He  attended  Bel- 
viciere  Junior  High  School  and  was  grad- 
i;.ited  from  Garfield  High  School  and  Los 
-A'.geles  City  College  where  he  majored  in 
j  urnalism  and  public  relations. 

He  saw  service  in  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps 
r..;ri:ig  World  War  II  with  overseas  duty  in 
:;.-:•  Etiropean  theater.  He  was  discharged 
fr.>m  the  service  in  November  1945,  with 
f.  e  rank  of  staff  sergeant. 

While  in  the  service  he  was  a  contributor 
to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  Yank  magazine. 
Armed  Forces  publications;  and  attended 
Errvice  schools  at  English  Universities  (Ox- 
I  Td   and  Cambridge). 

■\fteT  discharga  he  became  associated  with 
t'ue  Belvedere  Citizen  and  since  that  time  has 
bfen  an  active  participant  in  civic  and  com- 
minlty  welfare  projects  and  activities  In  the 
Bf-lvedere-East  Los  Angeles  community.  He 
is  .1  member  and  has  been  an  elected  officer 
01  the  Eastside  Boys  Club  board  of  directors; 
BMvedere  Rotary  Club  past  president;  has  or 
i.>  ^cr\'lng  as  a  member  of  the  American  Can- 
Cfr  Society,  board  of  directors;  Welfare  In- 
f  rmation  Service  (a  United  Way  agency) 
b'    Td  of  directors. 

The  Citizen  of  the  Year  is  credited  with  in- 
?  .uting  the  Annual  Belvedere  Children's 
C.:ristmas  Fiesta.  The  Yule  party,  first  held 
■  :•■  1945  with  an  attendance  of  195  children, 
iv  >  grown  to  be  the  State's  largest  Christ- 
n.  -^  event  with  a  record  6,250  attending  In 
i:<'i4. 

.ilberto  holds  membership  in  the  Belve- 
G  re  Business  &  Professional  Men's  Associa- 
t.  ;i.  California  Newspaper  Advertising  Man- 
nccrs  Association,  and  is  an  elected  member 
c:  ;he  Los  Angeles  County  Democratic  Cen- 
*r  !  Committee,  51st  Assembely  District. 

He  Is  a  member  of  Gamma  Delta  Upsilon, 
: -•■.ionai  honorary  jotirnalism  society,  and 
^■"  :>  recently  Inducted  into  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
n.;;ional  professional  journalism  society. 

Diaz  served  a  term  on  the  State  consumer 
coMncll  advisory  committee  and  as  a  meaa- 
tKT  of  the  State   recreation  commission,   a 


post  In  which  he  was  highly  commended  for 
distinguished  service. 

In  March  1964,  Governor  Brow:^,  cuuunuiced 
his  appointment  as  a  member  6f  the  State 
athletic  oommlBsian.  the  flrBt  Idexlcaii- 
American  ever  named  to  this  position.  Diaz 
was  reappointed  to  a  4-year  term  on  the 
athletic  commission  In  January  1965. 

In  1961  students,  parents,  and  factilty  of 
Belvedere  Junior  High  School  honored  Al- 
berto C.  Diaz  as  the  commimlty's  Citizen  ot 
the  Year.  He  Is  ably  known  as  the  "Hon- 
orary Mayor  of  Belvedere"  and  familiar  to 
residents  and  businessmen  of  the  oommu- 
nity  because  of  his  oolximn,  "The  Beach- 
comber," which  he  has  written  In  the  Belve- 
dere Citizen  for  nearly  20  years. 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Frances  Saldi- 
var  and  has  three  children — all  boj-s — Albert, 
Robert,  and  Billy.  The  family  home  is  in  the 
city  of  Downey. 

A  community  newspaper  man  for  20  years, 
he  has  served  as  managing  editor  of  the  two 
leading  w^eekly  newspapers  in  East  Los 
Angeles — the  Belvedere  Citizen  and  Eastside 
Journal.  Recently,  he  was  named  editor  and 
publisher  of  these  newspapers. 


Sylvanus  Thayer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18, 1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing brief  biography  of  Sylvanus 
Thayer  entitled  "Thayer  of  Braintree" 
by  R.  Ernest  Dupuy.  This  article  touches 
on  the  highlights  of  the  great  contribu- 
tions that  Sylvanus  Thayer  made,  not 
only  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  the 
U.S.  Army,  and  the  engineering  profes- 
sion, but  to  the  development  of  the 
United  States  at  the  most  critical  period 
of  its  growth. 

Critical  to  the  development  of  the 
young  United  States  of  America  were 
the  years  1817-33  when  Sylvanus  Thayer 
soi-\'ed  as  Superintendent  of  the  U.S. 
Miliary  Academy  at  West  Point.  Out  of 
that  era  sprang  a  host  of  men  whose  in- 
fluence reached  into  every  facet  of 
American  life,  all  proteges  of  Thayer  and 
his  extraordinar>'  system  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  men. 

Beginning  with  Thayer,  West  Point 
became  America's  primary,  and  for  many 
years,  its  only  source  of  engineers:  from 
his  personally  assembled  European  texts 
grew  the  Academy's  engineering  library, 
the  first  at  any  American  college. 

Although  widely  recognized  for  the 
military  leaders  it  was  producing,  of 
equal  or  perhaps  greater  importance  was 
the  technical  knowledge  West  Point  was 
introducing  to  the  national  scene.  Prom 
this  one  institution  whose  curriculum, 
teaching  methods,  and  standards  were 
the  brainchildren  of  Thayer  alone,  came 
the  men  who  were  to  stamp  "growth"  on 
the  face  of  America.  Among  their  num- 
bers were  engineers,  scientists,  explorers, 
clergymen,  empire  builders.  Nor  was  it 
any  accident  that  these  same  men.  hav- 
ing won  the  recognition  and  acclaim  of 
the  civilian  community,  were  prevailed 
upon  to  bring  their  talents  to  the  coun- 


try's campuses.  Starting  there  as  pro- 
fessors in  the  technical  and  scientific 
disciplines  many  went  on  to  become 
heads  of  their  institutions  and  interna- 
tionally famous  scientists  and  scholars. 

Through  these  educators,  as  first  gen- 
eration disciples,  the  training  that  origi- 
nated with  Sylvanus  Thayer  filtered  into 
the  American  cultural  stream. 

Without  the  impetus  provided  by  this 
farseeing  father  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy the  flame  that  lit  early  19th  century 
America  and  fired  its  pn^ress  might  not 
have  been  ignited  until  decades  later. 

The  biography  follows : 

THATKB   of  BRArNTREE 

(By  R.  Eimest  Dupuy) 

On  April  24,  1815.  Sylvanus  Thayer  of 
Braintree  was  a  happy  man.  For  Brevet 
Major  Thayer,  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Ink  hardly  dry  on  his  new  promotion,  was 
bound  for  Europe  to  Improve  his  military 
knowledge — not,  as  he  had  requested,  on  fur- 
lough— but  on  a  duty  status,  with  the  spe- 
cific blessing  of  President  James  Madison.  It 
was  Indeed  a  dream  come  true. 

But  w^hnt  Thayer  wouldn't  realize  until 
later  was  that  the  Secretary  of  War's  letter 
of  Instruction,  dated  April  20.  launching  him 
on  his  trip,  had  Ineluctably  transformed  him 
Into  an  instrument  of  destiny  for  the  better- 
ment of  these  United  States. 

■You  will,"  the  letter  read  In  part,  "proceed 
to  the  Continent  and  prosecute  Inquiries 
and  examination  calctilated  for  your  improve- 
ment In  the  military  art.  The  military 
schools  and  workshops,  and  arsenals,  the 
canals  and  harbors,  the  fortifications  •  •  • 
will  claim  your  particular  attention.  You 
will  (collect)  such  books,  maps,  and  Instru- 
ments for  the  Military  Academy,  as  may  here- 
after be  directed  by  the  War  Department,  or 
the  Commander  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers." 

It  was  June  10,  1815,  when  Thayer  actually 
got  away.  It  would  be  May  14,  1817.  when 
he  returned,  his  personal  mission  accom- 
plished. More  than  a  year  of  his  time  abroad 
had  been  spent  In  the  environment  of 
France's  Ecole  Polytechnlque  and  its  galaxy 
of  scientists.  There.  Thayer  found  out,  mili- 
tary and  engineering  education  went  hand  In 
hand.  He  absorbed  Poljrtechnlque's  method- 
ology. Its  precision,  the  wide  scientific  scope 
of  its  curriculum;  hobnobbed  with  the  best 
brains  In  France,  and  amassed  for  West  Point 
a  round  thousand  volumes  on  military  art. 
engineering,    and    mathematics. 

Now  began  Thayer's  official  mission:  hfs 
destiny.  For  he  was  at  once  ordered  to  West 
Point,  as  Superintendent  of  the  little,  strug- 
gling National  Military  Academy  founded  in 
1802.  There  he  met  headlong  and  solved  the 
double  problem  of  reorganizing  a  military  In- 
stitution staggering  along  haphazardly,  and 
of  filling  a  rising  national  demand  for  tech- 
nologists and  technological  education. 

For  the  Industrial  Revolution's  tidal  wave 
was  already  swirling  about  the  foundations 
of  an  American  educational  system  as  yet 
ungeared  to  economic  and  technical  devel- 
opment. Thayer,  product  of  a  liberal  arts 
college,  Dartmouth,  plus  the  smattering  of  a 
year  at  West  Point,  well  knew  the  limitations 
of  American  collegiate  education  of  the  day — 
a  luxury  rather  than  a  utility.  The  average 
curricultun.  with  Its  vestigial  background  of 
denominational  theology,  was  framed  to  pro- 
duce a  top  dressing  to  the  student's  mind, 
designed  neither  for  Immediate  practical  use 
nor  for  vocational  advancement.' 

Thayer  met  the  challenge.  Within  less 
than  a  year  a  transformed  West  Point  blos- 


'See  Wills,  Elbert  V..  "The  Growth  of 
American  Higher  Education."  Dorrance.  Phil- 
adelphia, 1936,  and  Hofstadter,  Richard,  and 
C.  DeWltt  Hardy,  "The  Development  and 
Scope  of  Higher  Education  in  the  United 
States,"  Columbia  University  Press  N.Y , 
1952;  both  passim. 
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somed.  with  a  oomprehenslve  4-year  cur- 
riculum tailored  to  meet  the  demands  oi 
the  pioneering  thirties,  the  roaring  forties, 
the  bewhlskered  fifties.  Explcx-atlon  and 
exploitation  of  the  resources  of  a  vast  con- 
tinent, with  accompanying  expansion  In 
communications  and  education,  were  the 
basic  urges  for  that  "great  system  of  Internal 
improvements  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Union,"  which  Thayer's  fellow 
townsman  President  John  Quincy  Adams 
would  proclaim  in  his  inaugural  address  in 
1825. 

It  was  natural,  in  a  nation  where  civil 
engineering  as  a  profession  was  still  un- 
known, that,  as  Adams  later  declared,  the 
men  of  West  Point  must  furnish  the  means 
"of  multiplying  the  undertakings  of  public 
Improvements  to  which  their  acquirements 
at  that  Institution  are  peculiarly  adapted." 

So  to  West  Point  the  nation  reached,  for 
the  men  who  would  explore  oiu-  expanding 
boundaries,  build  our  railroads,  develop  our 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  furnish  the  nucleus 
of  scientists  and  scholars  who  would  found 
our  present-day  tremendous  technological 
educational  system.. 

What  the  sons  of  Sylvanus  accomplished 
In  nation-building  Is  a  matter  of  record;  so 
too  with  their  accomplishments  in  their  mil- 
itary missions.  But  we  linger  a  moment  on 
Thayer's  scholarly  prowess  making  these  ac- 
complishments possible. 

This  Thayer  system  was  tri.ingular  In  plan, 
with  equilaterals  of  education  and  discipline 
rising  from  a  solid  base  of  integrity.  It  was, 
in  effect,  a  military  novitiate.  Thayer's  wis- 
dom in  establishing  an  academic  board,  as 
well  as  an  annual  board  of  visitors.  Preslden- 
tially  appointed,  Insured  supervision  and 
adjustments,  if  necessary.  His  methodol- 
ogy— rigid  entrance  examinations  to  weed 
out  the  manifestly  unfit;  division  of  classes 
into  small  sections,  with  dally  recitations 
and  weekly  grading:  advancement  by  merit 
from  a  minimum  standard  below  which  no 
cadet  could  remain;  the  applicational  ap- 
proach in  instruction — was  entirely  new  to 
the  American  educational  world.  So,  too, 
was  the  technological  approach  with  Its  har- 
ness of  practical  mathematics.  Like  the  peb- 
ble In  the  pond,  this  dynamic  system,  culled 
in  the  main  from  polytechnique,  sent  ripples 
across  the  entire  surface  of  American  edu- 
cation. 

Thayer  the  pedagog  became  a  figure  In 
scholastic  circles.  In  1821  George  Tlcknor 
sought  and  received  his  advice  on  a  proposed 
reorganization  of  Harvard's  currlculuni  and 
the  management  of  Its  student  body.  In 
1828  and  again  In  1828,  ex-President  James 
Monroe,  then  a  regent  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  asked  guidance  from  him  on  the 
reor^nization  of  that  institution. 

Parslghted  clvUlan  college  administrators, 
sensing  the  trend  of  future  education,  be- 
gan luring  West  Point  graduates  Into  peda- 
gogical fields.  The  report  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  in  1832  noted  plaintively  that  "as 
soon  as  an  officer  •  •  •  renders  himself  use- 
ful and  respwctabla  (at  West  Point)  he  Is 
tiken  away  by  a  higher  Inducement  offered 
by  some  literary  institution."  By  1860.  when 
203  collegiate  Institutions  dotted  the  land, 
78  West  Poi-iLers  were  Included  In  their  re- 
spective faculties — iO  of  them  as  professors 
of  mathematics,  16  In  chairs  of  clvU  engi- 
neering. 

Civil  engineering  by  now  had  become  a  pro- 
fession. Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 
founded  in  1824.  had  graduated  its  first  cla.<« 
of  clvU  engineers — four  of  them — In  1835. 
Harvard  in  1846.  Yale  In  1847  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  In  1852.  In  turn  estab- 
lished schools  of  engineering,  each  with  a 
West  Point  graduate  at  Its  head.  Then  the 
dam  really  burst.  By  1860,  in  addition  to 
West  Point,  nine  technological  colleges  ex- 
isted. Kght  of  them  had  West  Pointers  on 
t!ieir  faculties,  and  all  of  them  used  West 


Point  engineering  and  mathematical  texts 
authored  by  West  Point  professors. 

Thanks  to  Sylvanus  Thayer,  technological 
education  had  come  to  stay.  West  Point 
marched  on.  Thayer  himself,  resigning  from 
the  Superlntendency  of  the  Military  Academy 
in  1833  because  of  President  Andrew  Jack- 
son's meddling  with  his  rigid  concept  of 
cadet  Integrity,  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
active  service  as  a  dominant  figure  in  the 
Corps  of  Engineers;  the  harbor  defenses  and 
seawalls  of  Boston  fire  m»Jor  monument.s 
to  this  phase  of  his  career.  Revisiting 
Europe  in  1844-46.  he  renewed  old  friend- 
ships and  investigated,  for  the  Army  and  for 
West  Point,  the  latest  developments  in  ord- 
nance and  in  public  works. 

But  Thayer's  Interest  in  education  never 
waned.  On  retirement  from  active  duty 
June  1,  1863,  at  the  age  of  78.  he  retiuned 
to  his  native  Braintree,  occupying  himself 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Thayer  Public 
Library,  then,  in  1867,  with  the  endowment 
of  the  Thayer  School  cf  Engineering  at  his 
original  alma  mater,  Dartmouth.  His  In- 
terest in  its  curriculum,  which  he  modeled 
so  far  as  was  possible,  upon  polytechnic 
lines,  was  intense.  Then  ca*ne  his  last  proj- 
ect, Thayer  Academy,  which  did  not  come 
into  being  tmtil  after  his  death  in  1872. 

Typical  of  the  lifelong  aims  and  objectives 
of  the  man  are  his  words  andowing  Thayer 
Academy  as  "an  educational  institution  in 
which  civil  engineering  and  kindred  branches 
shall  be  specialties,  while  the  whole  shall  be 
of  high  character  (offering  local  youth)  the 
opportunity  to  rise,  through  the  pursuit  of 
duty,  industry,  and  honor,  from  small  begin- 
nings to  honorable  achievement." 

Not  Braintree  alone,  but  the  entire  Nation 
owes  much  to  Sylvanus  Thayer.  Father 
of  Technology  in  these  United  States.  All 
honor  to  him  on  this  150th  anniversary  of 
that  April  day  which  saw  liim  launched  on 
his  career. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hall  of  Fame  for 
Great  Americaiis  College  of  Electors  for 
1964  failed  to  elect  Sylvanus  Thayer  by 
the  slightest  margin.  It  Is  my  hope  and 
that  of  many  American  educators  that 
the  College  of  Electors  of  1965  will  act 
favorably  on  his  candidacy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALL  AN 

OF    NEBK.\SK.A 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  one  of  the  leading  newspa- 
pers in  my  State  discussed  one  of  the 
critical  Issues  of  oui-  time.  It's  views  are 
so  basic  to  our  free  country  that  this 
material  deserves  the  widest  possible 
audience. 

I  recommend  this  article  to  all  think- 
ing Americans: 

Can  Press  Be  Free  P.\rt  of  Time? 

Concern  about  free  press  and  fair  trial  in- 
creased after  the  assassination  of  President 
John  P.  Kennedy,  the  arrest  and  shooting  of 
Lee  Oswald,  and  subsequent  detention  of 
Jack  Ruby. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  In  Congress 
making  it  a  contempt  of  ooiurt  for  police, 
prosecution  or  defense  to  gl»e  Its  new  media 
information  which  might  affect  the  outcome 
of  a  pending  criminal  case. 


Two  basic  freedoms  are  Involved.  Article  I 
says  Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging 
freedom  off  speech  or  of  the  press.  Artie  if 
VI  says  that  in  criminal  prosecutions  the  ac- 
cused has  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  impartial  Jury. 

Gene  Robb,  former  Nebraskan  who  Is  beirnj 
honored  by  the  University  of  Nebraska  thi 
month,  told  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association  in  April,  "The  public  in- 
terest is  paramount  in  considering  the  rela- 
tionship of  free  press  and  fair  trial.  They 
are  not  necessarily  in  conflict.  Whatever 
problems  there  are  in  this  area  should  be 
resolved  without  the  loss  of  any  of  our  liber- 
ties. 

"The  dangers  of  withholding  such  news  in- 
clude the  ever-present  possibilities  of  special 
favors,  secret  deals,  coverups,  star  chamber 
proceedings  and  the  rest  of  the  hocus-pocus 
often  attempted  to  hide  the  news  from  the 
people." 

Members  of  bar  associations,  attorney  gen- 
erals, and  judges  have  had  their  pieces  t*^ 
speak.  A  magazine  published  for  lawyers  b;. 
tlie  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  car- 
ried an  article  entitled:  "Head-on  Collisio:; 
Course:  The  Law  Versus  the  Press." 

An  unfortunate  facet  of  the  differences  of 
opinion  is  the  codes  of  bar  associations  often 
have  far-reaching  effect,  even  to  the  handling 
of  courts,  though  they  are  not  law  and  are 
made  without  popular  representation. 

In  December,  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Associn- 
tion,  drew  up  guidelines  which  would:  For- 
bid lawyers  from  making  statements,  grant- 
ing interviews,  or  Issuing  releases  on  pendlm: 
criminal  cases;  forbid  police  and  prosecutor.- 
from  making  statements  as  to  guilt,  from  re- 
leasing any  evidence  admissible  at  trial  time: 
deny  the  press  access  to  police  reports  or 
photographs  of  suspects  and  to  Intimate  anci 
sordid  details  In  sensational  crimes. 

Such  broad  restrictions  miss  the  mark  o" 
fairness  in  the  name  of  which  reform  is  sup- 
posedly necessary. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  comment- 
on  efforts  to  control  news  were  made  by  ;> 
prison  editor.  He  asked  how  are  arrested 
persons  to  be  protected  from  abtises  whlc'.i 
could  come  out  of  the  silent  treatment.  Hr 
said  he  fears  that  somewhere  along  the  lln"^ 
an  over-zealous  police  official  is  going  to  tak'? 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  "stack  tlio 
deck"  if  he  feels  the  press  won't  be  watclilng. 

The  man  who  said  he  had  been  the  vlctin: 
of  news  coverage  several  times  said  he  docs 
not  understand  how  a  recent  plan  of  tlae  U.?. 
Attorney  General  could  work.  It  lists  infor- 
mation which  Is  not  to  be  released  to  new. 
media  except  In  certain  cases.  Asks  tlv 
prisoner:  Who  or  what  decides  what  excep- 
tions? 

Tne    conclusion    reached    by    this    prlso:. 
writer  is  that  the  problem  is  not  complex 
Either    the    press   is    free — with   no    excep- 
tions— or  it  is  controlled.    It  can't  be  bot'-. 
wavs. 
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The  Arab  Boycott 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nev 
York  Herald  Tribune  recently  carried  .1 
series  of  very  constructive  articles  on  the 
Arab  boycott. 

This  was  particularly  appropriate  be- 
cause our  House  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Trade,  of  which  I  am  privileged 


to  be  a  member,  is  currently  holding 
liearings  on  an  amendment  to  the  Export 
Control  Act  wliich  would,  in  effect,  pro- 
\ide  protection  to  American  firms  against 
the  implementation  of  this  menacing  and 
?■  rbitrary  trade  practice. 

On  Monday,  May  17,  the  Herald  Trib- 
vne  published  an  editorial  on  the  subject 
;  !id  I  very  much  hope  that  our  entire 
House  membership  will  take  a  little  time 
to  digest  the  Tribune's  forthright  anal- 
y.sis.  I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  inserted 
.1 1  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
The  AR.AB   Boycott:    UxNEt;TRAL  Nei-trality 

The  Arab  countries,  declaring  themselves 
to  be  in  a  state  of  war,  have  the  right  to  con- 
tiuct  economic  warfare  against  Israel,  and 
;he  latter.  If  It  chooses,  may  reply  in  kind. 
The  United  States,  which  seeks  to  maintain 
iriendly  relations  with  both,  has  the  right 
10  remain  neutral.  The  Washington  admln- 
:-tration  professes  to  be  doing  so.  But  it 
;.in't.  It  is  permitting  the  Arab  States  to 
(  induct  their  economic  warfare  on  American 
.  il  by  allowing  their  diplomatic,  consular, 
.  -id  business  agents  In  this  country  to  en- 
;  ige  in  their  boycott  and  blacklist  activities. 

There  Is  nothing,  of  course,  to  stop  them 
iiom  such  activities  on  their  own  soil,  or  on 
that  of  their  Communist  friends,  or  of  others 
•  .ho  may  be  motivated  purely  by  profit.  But 
•;iat  is  no  reason  why  Washington  should 
:::uke  their  tr.sk  easier  and.  by  doing  so.  be- 
.  -ime  their  imwittlng  accomplice.  Its  failure 
to  tiphold  strict  rules  of  neutrality  has  ex- 
:  osed  American  chambers  of  commerce  and 
I  'her  trade  associations  to  pressure  by  Arab 
.-tates  to  handle  tlieir  blacklisting  papers  and 

■  r.cstionnaires  for  them. 

To  the  extent  that  they  are  doing  so,  this 
r  ises  the  st.artling  question  whether  such 
I  iiambers  and  associations  should  be  required 
to  register  as  agents  for  foreign  countries — 
:.nd  not  just  any  countries  but  ones  which 
;^re  in  a  state  of  war.     And  the  question  Is 

■  ven  more  startling  if  applied  to  the  U.S.  De- 
}  i^rtment  of  Commerce. 

The  Herald  Tribune  series  on  this  issue  has 
]K)inted  out  that  the  Department  allowed  its 
Journal  to  advertise  the  discriminatory  trade 
ctfer  of  an  Arab  state. 

The  proposal  by  a  group  of  Congressmen 
*o  legislate  against  the  conduct  of  Arab  eco- 
r.omic  warfare  on  American  soil  makes  sense. 
I:  would  not  end  the  warfare.  That  will 
t  ike  years  and  will  come  only  after  the  Arabs 
i';iemselves  recognize  that  their  best  inter- 
f  ?ts  will  be  served  by  coming  to  terms  with 
Israel.  But  It  might  help  reduce  It,  and 
correct  our  presently  unneutral  position. 


A  Personal  Report:  The  Teachers  and  the 
Taught  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
;  1  e  living  in  a  world  torn  between  the 
race  for  world  supremacy.  Nowhere  is 
■i^.is  more  apparent  than  in  the  class- 
:v)oms.  especially  here  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Soviet  Union,  for  edu- 
cation is  the  basis  for  all  superiority  in 
any  field  which  can  be  named — medicine, 
'l^.e  arts,  physics,  the  conquest  of  space, 
ihe  liberal  arts  and  humanities. 

Mr.  William  Benton,  publisher  of  the 
Encyclopedia,  Britannica,  traveled  to  the 


Soviet  Union  during  1964,  his  ninth  trip 
since  1955.  After  this  visit  he  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  which  appeared  In  the 
Encyclopedia's  1965  yearbook,  entitled 
"The  Teachers  and  the  Taught  in  the 
U.S.SJI."  This  Is  an  outstanding  com- 
mentary on  Soviet  education. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  have  this  series 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  fourth  chapter  follows: 
A  Personal  Report :  The  Teachers  and  The 

Taught  in  U.S.S.R. 
(By  William  Benton,  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  U.S.  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut; presently  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
UNESCO  and  U.S.  member  of  its  executive 
board;  publisher  and  chairman.  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica ) 


CHAPTEH      IV. 


%'ISITS      WITH      T^VO      TCP 
EDrCATORS 


SOVIET 


Vyacheslav  Yelittin 

The  Minister  of  Higher  and  of  Specialized 
Secondary  Education.  Vyacheslav  Yelutin. 
whom  I  have  refercd  to  frequently  In  the 
last  chapter  and  with  whom  I  had  twice 
before  visited  in  Moscow,  began  our  inter- 
view last  May  by  relating  an  espisode  of  his 
stay  in  a  New  York  City  hotel.  He  feels  he 
knows  something  about  the  United  States. 
He  told  me  of  staying  up  late  at  his  hotel 
one  night  to  watch  a  television  show — a  gang- 
ster picture  in  which  the  line.  "I'll  kill  you." 
was  used  many  times,  ^^^len  It  ended,  he 
called  room  service  and  asked.  "Will  you 
please  kill  me  at  7  o'clock?" 

The  girl  at  the  switchboard  replied  that 
she  couldn't  do  that. 

"But  I  want  to  be  killed  a  7  o'clock," 
Yelutin  persisted.  "You  must  do  It  as  a 
service  to  me.  I  am  a  member  of  Chairman 
Khrushchev's  delegation." 

The  girl  again  said  she  wasn't  going  to  do 
any  such  thing.  But  after  a  discussion  she 
and  Yelutin  agreed  that  he  had  used  the  word 
"kill"  when  he  meant  "call." 

Yelutin  tells  this  with  a  twinkle  In  his  eyes. 
Less  amusing  mistranslations  inevitably 
occur  when  ideas — particularly  political 
ideas — expressed  In  one  language  are  trans- 
lated Into  another.  Such  mistranslations 
often  occur  in  translating  Russian  into 
English — or  vice  versa. 

Witty,  urbane,  often  eloquent.  Minister 
Yelutin  greeted  me  as  a  familiar  friend,  and 
immediately  spoke  of  my  first  visit  with  him 
In  1955.  Here  he  was.  9  years  later.  In  the 
same  position,  still  giving  an  impression  of 
vitality,  of  a  willingness  to  make  tough  de- 
cisions. He  seems  to  me  a  symbol  of  the  best 
of  the  "new  Soviet  men"— although  I  do  not 
like  that  term  from  the  Stalin  era.  and  of 
course  there  Is  no  "new  man." 

He  reminded  me  that  In  1955  I  had  asked  If 
I  could  quote  him.  He  said  he  was  not  ac- 
customed to  such  an  Inquiry.  "I  am  accus- 
tomed to  being  misquoted."  he  said.  "People 
come  In  to  see  me  and  quote  me  as  saying 
many  things  I  surely  never  said."  Then  he 
congratulated  me  for  quoting  him  accurately 
In  the  book  written  on  my  return. 

I  commented  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
generally  credited  with  the  proposition  that 
every  human  being  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  the  best  education  he  was  able 
to  absorb.  Now  the  U.S.S.R..  with  a  similar 
dream,  was  challenging  the  United  States  to 
live  up  to  Its  American  dream,  to  make  it  a 
reality — and  thus  to  improve  upon  it. 

"Yes."  Yelutin  agreed,  "the  dream  of  uni- 
versal and  progressively  better  education  Is 
the  dream  of  any  man  who  loves  his  coxin- 
try — regardless  of  his  political  orientation." 
Continuing,  and  referring  to  the  relations 
between  our  two  countries,  he  said.  "I  favor 
the  education  race  instead  of  the  armament 
race." 

The  power  concentrated  in  Minister 
Yelutln's  hands  is — by  American  standards — 
awesome.     Although  he  insisted  that  there 


are  not  actually  "too  many  points  of  high 
centralization"  in  Soviet  education,  he  noted 
"the  biggest  point  is  the  planning."  For 
example,  he  has  the  power  to  establish  the 
number  of  students  who  may  enter  each 
course  of  study.  When  his  Ministry  has 
reached  its  decision,  no  one  can  change  the 
figures.  He  hastily  added  that  there  was  no 
rule  that  forced  young  people  into  any  par- 
ticular field,  but  admitted  that  "techniques 
of  p>ersuaslon"  are  employed  to  guide  them 
Into  fields  of  greatest  Interest  to  the  state. 
These  techniques,  the  propaganda  and  the 
financial  Incentives,  help  persuade  a  young 
man  that  aeronautical  engineering,  for  exam- 
ple, is  a  more  rewarding  field  than  economics 
or  English  literature. 

Higher  education  in  the  Soviet  Union,  he 
explained,  has  some  of  the  same  troubles  it 
has  In  the  United  States.  Both  countries 
lack  enough  good  professors.  But  he  had  an 
advantage  over  the  United  States,  he  said, 
because  he  controls  the  state  budget.  He 
continued,  "We  start  with  a  state  plan  which 
guides  us  In  deciding  the  number  of  students 
we  can  take,  and  we  give  the  Minister  of 
Finance  our  Judgment  of  what  the  total  en- 
rollment should  be.  Sometimes  we  argue 
with  him  about  this.  It  can  Indeed  be  a 
problem.  But.  after  we  agree,  there  Is  no 
argument  thereafter  about  money.  Thus, 
the  only  argument  between  us  and  the  Na- 
tional Finance  Minister  is  how  many  stu- 
dents to  admit.  After  we  settle  this,  the  rest 
is  automatic." 

After  plaiming  the  number  of  students  to 
be  admitted  In  each  field,  which  Is  the  first 
and  basic  decision,  the  second  most  impor- 
tant function  of  his  Ministry,  in  his  Judg- 
ment, is  "the  academic  standard."  For 
example,  only  he  has  the  authority  to  deslg- 
2; ate  which  books  shall  be  official  textbooks. 
Further,  he  appoints  the  professors. 

I  asked  him  how  he  decided  whether  to  ap- 
prove the  appointment  of  a  professor.  He 
explained  that  the  faculty  of  a  p>articular 
tmiversity  first  makes  a  recommendation  to 
him.  He  can  then  call  on  leading  figures 
from  other  universities  or  elsewhere.  In  the 
particular  field  of  specialization,  to  advise 
him.  If  the  advisers  are  tincertaln  about  the 
recommendation,  they  study  ttoe  works  of  the 
candidate.  If  they  are  still  In  doubt,  the 
matter  goes  to  an  "attestation  committee." 
This  committee  then  has  a  secret  ballot. 
Yelutin  said  that  he  has  "one  voice  only — but 
I  am  the  chairman."  He  has  the  right  to  try 
to  persuade  the  committee.  He  said  he  was 
not  always  successful;  he  insisted  that  the 
committee  could  act  independently,  dis- 
regarding his  views— "and  then  It  is  adjudged 
that  Mr.  Yelutin  has  erred." 

Yelutln's  authority  may  be  less  than  it  used 
to  be.  The  rights  of  the  "learned  councils" 
of  the  universities  have  recently  been  broad- 
ened. The  deans  now  are  elected  by  the 
faculties,  the  universities  can  now  change 
their  currlculums,  and  the  faculties  have 
more  authority  in  the  granting  of  degrees. 
This  seems  to  be  In  line  with  the  general  re- 
laxation of  controls  which  Is  seeping  through 
Soviet  society. 

Yelutin  believes  that  it  Is  essential  to  bring 
higher  education  "closer  to  practical  work." 
He  said,  "This  Is  a  concern  not  only  of  prac- 
tical Importance  but  of  great  social  impor- 
tance." He  explained  that  the  philosophy 
of  Marxism  and  Leninism  envisions  the 
eventual  merging  of  the  Intellectual  class  and 
the  manual  workers. 

When  we  visited,  I  did  not  know  of  the 
reversal  of  the  so-called  1958  reform  which 
had  enlarged  the  10-year  schools  to  11  to 
Inject  a  year  of  "practical  work."  Thus  I  did 
not  ask  him  about  this,  and  I  assume  that  he 
was  speaking  of  higher  education. 

He  explained  that  the  nature  of  the  prac- 
tical work  varied  greatly.  In  the  theoretical 
sciences,  he  said,  much  of  a  university 
student's  fourth  year  of  the  five  may  be  spent 
at  practical  work  at  a  research  "institute. 
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The  student  In  mathematics  will  spend  time 
at  a  computer,  the  chemistry  student  In  a 
laboratory;  then,  In  the  fifth  year,  he  will 
return  to  the  university  lor  a  final  year  oX 
theory. 

Yelutin  stressed  that  this  system  gives  the 
student  "respect  for  physical  labor,"  and 
that  this  is  of  basic  impcwl^ance.  "Every- 
thing in  life  goes  back  to  physical  labor." 
This  is  good,  sound  Marxist  doctrine. 

Minister  Yelutin  was  originally  trained  as 
a  metallurgist.  Education  for  engineering 
students  is  thus  of  particular  interest  to  him. 
He  talked  about  it  a  great  deal.  "Yoiir  train- 
ing of  engineers  and  ours  has  much  In  com- 
mon." he  said.  "We  reject  the  classic  method 
of  solely  classroom  Instruction.  We  believe 
that  actual  practice  must  be  a  part  of  engi- 
neering training."  He  spoke  of  "plant  stu- 
dents" and  "plant  Institutes."  This  is  the 
Soviet  system  of  having  engineering  students 
spend  half  their  time  In  the  imiversities  or 
the  research  institutes,  and  the  other  half 
working  in  the  manufacturing  plants.  Dur- 
ing the  period  the  student  works  in  the  plant 
he  receives  regular  wages.  While  he  is  In 
school,  he  receives  a  stipend. 

The  minister  told  me.  "We  must  make  edu- 
cation as  Intensive  as  possible.  That  Is  why 
we  are  stepping  up  oxir  development  of  visual 
aids,  our  use  of  television  and  other  new 
techniques.  I  am  iirging  our  scholars  In 
pedagogy  to  break  down  the  old  methods, 
and  to  develop  new  and  more  eflfective  ones." 

The  minister  Is  greatly  interested  in  pro- 
gramed learning,  which  enables  the  student 
to  teach  himself,  but  he  spoke  rather  con- 
temptuously of  the  "teaching  machine"  as 
such.  "Why  is  there  any  need  for  a  ma- 
chine?" he  asked  "A  programed  book  is  per- 
fectly adequate."  (Encyclopaedia  Britannlca 
Press  had  reached  the  same  conclusion  in  its 
Temac  programed  learning  coiirses  in  mathe- 
matics and  other  subjects,  wlilch  are  now  in 
use  in  some  2,000  U.S.  school  systems.)  And 
ne  remarked  ftirther  that  teachers  in  the  Sov- 
iet Union,  like  some  in  the  United  States,  are 
apprehensive  that  machines  or  other  forms 
of  programed  learning  might  take  over  their 

Jobs. 

"Conservatism  among  teachers  is  an  inter- 
national phenomenon,"  he  said.  "I  have  the 
same  difficulty  that  you  have — even  in  the 
use  of  classroom  films.  I  don't  have  part  of 
the  problem  you  have — I  don't  have  to 
charge  money  for  my  films.  I  say  to  teach- 
ers. "Why  don't  you  use  my  films?"  And  I 
offer  fllnis  to  them  for  nothing.  But  the 
teachers  say,  'Yotir  films  break  the  continu- 
ity of  my  lectiires — how  can  I  change  my  lec- 
tures? I've  been  giving  these  lectures  ex- 
actly the  same  way  for  30  years.  It's  hard 
for  me  to  change.' 

"Once  I  had  a  long  argument  with  the 
rector  of  the  University  of  Leningrad,"  Yelu- 
tin continued.  "I  told  him  It  was  my  im- 
pression that  high  school  teaching  had  not 
clianged  since  the  days  of  Ivan  the  Terrible. 
He  didn't  agree.  He  argued  that  high  school 
teaching  had  not  changed  since  the  Cheops 
Pvramid  was  built." 

His  implication  was  that  schools  would 
have  to  change,  and  would  have  to  change 
rapidly,  in  order  to  meet  the  emerging  needs 
of  education.  Manifestly,  youngsters  can- 
not change  themselves  in  order  to  fit  the 
schools.  How  rapidly  will  the  schools  learn 
to  adapt  their  methods  as  the  years  ahead 
unfold?  This  is  a  key  question  in  the 
U.S.S.K.  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 
"The  future,"  said  the  minister,  "is  subjec- 
tive, and  that  Is  probably  why  I  like  it  best. 
It  calls  for  imagination." 

Alciei  Ivanovich  Markushevich 

Alesoi  Ivanovich  Markushevlch,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences 
;  nd  former  deputy  of  public  education  of  the 
Russian  Soviet  Federated  Socialist  Republic. 
The  largest  of  the  15  Soviet  republics,  is  the 
prototype  of  the  Soviet  intellectual.  His  in- 


terest In  education  leaves  oC  at  the  point 
where  Yelutin's  begins — as  the  student  en- 
ters Into  higher  education.  Ee  is  a  graduate 
of  Central  Asian  University,  Tashkent,  Uzbek 
S,S.R.  He  is  a  collector  of  old  and  rare  books. 
Dtirlng  our  Interview  he  was  as  relaxed  as  If 
his  future  stretched  before  him  endlessly 
without  a  single  obligation. 

Markushevlch  opened  our  conversation  by 
describing  his  duties  and  interests.  "I  am 
a  professor  at  the  University  of  Moscow,"  he 
said.  "I  am  interested  in  theoretical  mathe- 
matics— as  far  from  applied  mathematics  as 
you  can  possibly  Imagine.  I  am  also  active 
in  the  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences.  My 
second  field  of  interest  is  thus  education, 
and  I  am  editor  of  the  Soviet  Children's  En- 
cyclopaedia in  10  volumes."  (This  is  the 
Soviet  counterpart  to  Britannica  Junior.  Bri- 
tannica's  elementary  encyclopedia  in  15 
volumes. ) 

He  said  he  felt  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
lagging  behind  In  the  development  of  pro- 
gramed learning  and  teaching  niachines. 
Only  the  day  before  our  visit,  and  I  am  here 
reporting  on  a  visit  in  1962,  he  had  sub- 
mitted his  report  on  the  subject  to  the  third 
Conference  on  Technical  Aids  in  Teaching. 
Several  Soviet-made  teaching  machines  had 
been  shown  at  the  conference — one,  he  said, 
that  "teaches  grammar."  "The  principles  of 
our  work  and  yours  in  the  United  States  in 
this  field  are  more  or  less  the  snmc,"  he 
ventured. 

Markushevlch  mentioned  another  peda- 
gogical conference  whlc'n  dealt  with  special 
aids,  in  Russian  language  and  history. 

"The  decision  of  the  ministry  is  to  con- 
tinue this  research,"  he  said,  "and  to  develop 
identical  techniqties  in  mathematics.  I  can- 
not find  any  field  which  Is  isolated  from  the 
rest — though  many  icleos  .ire  concealed  in 
remote  corners. 

"By  1970  the  Soviet  Union  is  determined 
to  lift  the  present  7-year  mininiun^  compvil- 
sory  education  and  make  it  10  years  for 
everyone.  This  is  a  most  difficult  objective 
but  I  am  optimistic  that  we  Ehall  achieve  it." 

I  told  him  that  this  goal  \v;is  indeed  a  high 
one,  and  that  Soviet  spcoiidary  schools  faced 
a  great  responsibility  in  attempting  to  pre- 
pare enough  students  for  the  universities 
and  higher  institutes  to  meet  the  goals  de- 
scribed to  me  by  Minister  Yelutin.  by  Rector 
Ivan  Petrovsky  of  the  University  of  Moscow, 
and  others — more  than  8  million  students  in 
the  higher  institutions  by  1980. 

Markushevlch  reniar'KcU  that  anotlier  ma- 
jor aim  was  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
teachers.  "The  tempo  of  growth  of  t'no  stu- 
dents is  faster  than  the  tempo  of  growth  of 
the  teachers."  he  said.  "It  takes  at  least  5 
years  to  train  a  teacher.  We  must  cut  down 
on  the  time  now  required  to  develop  the 
skills  of  teachers;  we  must  Etxidy  and  adopt 
tlie  new  techniques  of  tanching — and  we 
must  step  up  the  num'jcr  of  students  who 
are  being  trained  as  tcaclicrs." 

He  intimated  he  was  not  prep.ared  to  claim 
that  the  Soviet  high  schools  have  any  ad- 
vantage in  curriculum  content  over  the  U.S. 
.schools — if  the  U.S.  pupil  works  hard  and  is 
willing  to  follow  his  teachers'  advice.  "Your 
big  problem,"  he  said,  "is  that  the  United 
States  allows  more  electives  in  the  ninth 
year.  Johnny  thus  drops  mathematics — it's 
hard.  He  ttims  his  back  on  physics  and 
biology.  They  are  too  diflacult.  He  aban- 
dons a  foreign  language.  Why  learn  it? 
Thus  Johnny  will  fail  behind  Ivan,  who 
must  take  required  courses  in  mathematics, 
chemistry,  bioloey,  and  foreign  languages — 
all  compulsory." 

Markushevlch  had  visited  a  number  of 
American  schools.  He  gladly  conceded  that 
he  had  met  some  very  capable  young  people 
In  the  United  States — the  kiiid  who  would 
have  no  difficulty  \\-lth  any  subject  that 
Soviet  students  handle  If  they  had  compar- 
able exposure  and  Instruction  and  hours  of 


work.  "In  my  opinion,"  he  said,  "if  the 
demands  on  your  students  were  higher,  they 
oo\ild  cope  with  them. 

"The  difference  between  your  students  and 
otu«,"  he  continued,  "is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  film  moving  at  slow  speed  and  a 
film  moving  at  regular  speed.  Soviet  stu- 
dents work  much  harder.'  With  a  mixture 
of  wit  and  wonder  he  told  the  story  of  a 
high  school  senior  he  had  talked  to  in  De- 
troit. This  boy  was  in  a  large  high  school 
and  was  reconunended  as  one  of  its  most 
promising  seniors.  He  liked  the  boy.  He 
asked  him.  "What  do  you  know  about 
mathematics?" 

The  American  high  school  senior  replied. 
"I  intend  to  choose  law.  and  I  have  no  use  for 
mathematics." 

Markushevlch  was  bothered,  and  he  said. 
"You  are  a  bright  young  student  and  you 
must  be  a  reader.  Can  you  give  me  the 
names  of  some  Russian  writers?" 

The  boy  couldnt  name  a  single  Russian 
writer. 

Markushevlch  shifted  his  course  and  s.aid. 
"What  do  you  think  of  the  French  writeis 
of  the  19th  century?  Won't  you  name  a 
few  for  me?" 

The  boy  blushed.  Finally,  with  the  help 
of  Markushevich's  young  girl  Interpreter,  he 
remembered  the  name  of  Victor  Hugo.  The 
boy  then  became  a  bit  ang^y.  He  said,  "Such 
questions  should  be  addressed  to  my  sister 
She  is  studying  in  Paris." 

Markushevick  claimed  that  when  he  gave 
young  Americans  a  problem  of  reasonable 
difficulty  in  mathematics,  in  Boston.  Chi- 
cago, and  San  Francisco,  they  could  not 
solve  it.  "American  teachers."  he  suggested 
tentatively,  use  more  standard  methods  oi 
solving  problems.  Their  students  may  be 
able  to  solve  a  problem  as  presented  in  the 
textbook,  but  if  the  problems  deviated  from 
the  textbook,  my  young  American  friends 
were  at  a  loss." 

In  saying  this,  he  may  have  ben  givln?: 
me  current  and  conventional  criticism  of 
U.S.S.R.  education,  which  he  felt  applied  \o 
an  even  greater  degree  to  the  U,S,  Both 
textbooks  and  teaching  methods  are,  on  the 
whole,  highly  standardized  in  the  Sovici 
Union.  As  the  quotations  from  Pravda  ii: 
the  previous  chapter  demonstrate,  the  letter.' 
to  the  editor  and  other  criticism  of  education 
in  the  press  often  deal  with  overstandardiz:\- 
tion  and  inflexibility. 

"As  a  mathematician.  I  have  another  com- 
ment," Markvishevich  said:  "The  Englu:h 
system  of  measvmnent  is  a  great  burden  for 
your  children  when  tiicy  study  mathenaatic.'^. 
physics,  and  chemistry.  The  metric  system 
is  far,  far  better.  In  the  prerevolutionary 
days  in  Ru«si<a,  we  tised  both  systems — plu.~ 
an  extra  and  complicated  one  which  wa.'i 
strictly  Russian — but  now  we  use  the  metric 
system  exclusively." 

Thus  he  scored  one  more  Important  point 
for  Soviet  education.  Tlie  use  of  the  metric 
system  of  measuremeiit  exclusively  would 
greatly  simplify  many  problems  for  American 
students,  who  now  spend  a  great  deal  of  time, 
and  suffer  much  confusion  and  error,  con- 
verting the  elements  of  problems  from  ono 
system  to  another.  Nearly  every  teacher  o: 
mathematics  or  physics  in  the  United  State.- 
knows  the  metric  system  would  be  better, 
but  no  one  does  anything  about  it.  Tlierc 
is  no  "central  authority"  in  educational  mat- 
ters in  this  coiuitry.  and  no  governmental 
agency  is  likely  to  institute  such  a  change 
unless  there  is  a  strong  and  definite  demand 
for  it.  Perhaps  the  leading  scientists  in  the 
U.S.  should  sign  a  petition  requesting  tlie 
ttse  of  the  metric  system — and  publicize  it 
I  wish  our  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
would  take  the  leadership.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  oblivious  to  such  challenges. 

Does  this  illustration  indicate  that  there 
is  something  to  be  said  for  centralized  con- 
trol of  education?  We  Americans  know  well 
all  the  arguments  against  it.    We  never  hear 
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a  good  word  for  it.  Even  at  the  State 
level,  we  have  only  reasonable  centralization 
in  two  States,  New  York  and  California.  The 
French  and  most  other  European  countries 
exercise  a  tight  centralized  control  of  public 
education  through  their  national  govern- 
ments. They  do  so  with  no  seeming  danger 
or  threat  to  the  democratic  processes  of 
their  societies.  I  feel  that  we  in  the  United 
States  should  seek  to  move  rapidly  toward 
more  effective  leadership  at  both  the  State 
and  Federal  levels. 


U.S.   Agiiculture   Is   One   of   the   Great 
Strengths  of  the  Free  World 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  28.  1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  so-called  American 
farm  problem  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
areat  deal  of  controversy  over  the  years, 
the  clear  fact  emerges  that  American 
agriculture  today  is  second  to  none  in 
the  world.  Our  abundance  and  produc- 
tive capacity  have  rendered  malnutrition 
and  staiTation  virtually  extinct  in  this 
country.  We  may  indeed  have  a  hard 
core  of  poverty,  but  I  think  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  starvation  is  not  the  terrible 
certainty  for  our  poor  that  it  once  may 
have  been. 

Our  farm  situation  has  been  the  ob- 
.iect  of  much  concern  and  a  great  deal  of 
attention  from  the  Government.  That 
we  have  reached  the  stage  of  productiv- 
ity and  plenty  which  we  enjoy  today  is  a 
tribute  to  the  energy  and  determination. 
high  mindedness  and  imagination  of 
those  in  government  -who  have  had  to 
:^rapple  personally  with  these  problems. 

It  is  also  to  the  credit  of  these  dedi- 
cated public  servants  that  our  Agricul- 
ture Department  has  been  able  to  flex 
.-.nd  adapt  Itself  to  the  changing  nature 
of  the  problems  not  only  on  the  farms 
but  on  all  the  land— in  wilderness  areas 
i.nd  in  suburban  areas.  Certainly  one  of 
the  most  striking  examples  of  this  versa- 
tility has  been  the  Department's  efforts 
:n  the  area  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion which  has  brought  help  and  relief 
not  only  to  farms  but  to  our  biggest  met- 
ropolitan regions  -Rhich  have  tottered 
from  time  to  time  on  the  brink  of  disas- 
trous droughts  and  water  shortages. 

In  special  ceremonies  this  morning,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  paid  tribute 
10  some  of  the  more  outstanding  of  its 
.  mployees  during  its  19th  annual  honor 
;.'.vards  ceremony.  I  was  pleased  to  at- 
tend the  ceremony  and  to  hear  a  partic- 
ularly fine  address  by  Senator  A.  S. 
-Mike  Monroney,  of  Oklahoma.  Over 
:he  years  I  have  come  to  know  Senator 
Monroney  very  well.  I  have  long  prized 
■u.s  friendship  and  wise  counsel  on  those 
ccasions  when  we  have  met  over  the 
oixference  table  on  the  aixnual  Treas- 
a-j-Post  Office  appropi-iation  bill  when 
:  he  Senate  and  House  versions  have  dif- 
tercd. 

In  these  and  other  deliberations  I  have 
lound  him  to  be  completely  fair  and  ob- 


jective in  his  judgments,  fully  informed 
on  all  details  and  aspects  of  the  Issues  at 
hand,  and  completely  sincere  in  his  re- 
spect for  the  public  welfare. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  fine  remarks  made 
by  Senator  Monroney  this  morning.  I 
am  sure  they  will  evoke  the  same  pride 
and  inspiration  for  you  as  they  did  for 
me: 

Re.marks  by  Sen-.\tor  a.  S.  Mike  Monronet 
AT  THE  Department  of  Agriculture  Honor 
Aw.^EDs  Ceremony.  Mat  18.  1965 
Mr.  Secretary.  Mr.  Staats,  Bishop  Moore. 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Robertson,  honored  members 
of  the  Federal  service,  and  other  distin- 
guished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is 
one  of  those  shining  moments  of  truth  when 
we  can  all  stand  a  little  taller,  as  proud  fel- 
low workers  for  the  Government  of  this  great 
Nation.  The  Sylvan  Theater,  it  seems  to  me. 
is  a  most  appropriate  site  for  this  19th  annual 
awards  ceremony.  In  this  green  and  beauti- 
ful amphitheater  with  that  mammoth 
obelisk  that  honors  the  Father  of  our  Coun- 
try as  a  backdrop,  we  sense  the  majesty  and 
magnitiide  of  our  Government  and  the  great- 
ness of  those  people  in  the  civil  service  who 
furmsh  the  day-to-day  dynamics  of 
Government. 

We  assemble  here  to  honor  a  group  of  men 
and  women  who  have  e.xcelled  in  an  impres- 
sive v.ariety  of  endeavors  affecting  many, 
many  millions  of  Americans.  In  fact,  the 
whole  world  is  a  better  place  becatise  of  the 
dedicated  and  inspired  service  of  the  USDA 
grotip  we  honor  here  today. 

USDA  programs  do  not  concern  farmers 
alone.  They  involve  industry,  because  much 
of  industry  depends  on  our  farms,  fields, 
forests,  and  food  for  raw  material.  They  con- 
cern all  citizens,  all  consumers,  because  these 
programs  affect  the  diets,  the  health,  the 
standard  cf  living  of  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States — and.  more  and 
more,  they  are  affecting  men,  women  and 
children  worldwide. 

I  know  of  no  public  agency,  anvwhere. 
which  over  the  years  has  contributed  more  to 
the  basic  welfare  of  this  great  Nation  than 
has  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  U.S. 
.agriculture  stajids  today  as  one  of  the  great 
strengths  of  the  free  world,  thanks  to  more 
than  a  century  of  dedicated  and  unremitting 
service  by  you — the  emplovees  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Unfortunately,  that  service  has  not  alwavs 
brought  the  rewards  and  recognition  it  de- 
served. Criticism  of  "surplus"  and  "subsidv" 
has  at  times  confused  the  facts  of  agricul- 
ture's contribution— and  the  Department's 
contribution— to  the  national  well-being. 
This  has  not  always  enhanced  the  prestige 
of  those  who  service  agriculture. 

This  is  why  I  feel  that  awards  ceremonie.« 
like  this  are  of  great  value.  They  are  one 
way  of  showing  our  appreciation  for  out- 
st.inding  service.  They  are  also  a  way  of 
letting  all  citizens  know  that  we  in  Govern- 
ment are  proud  of  our  people.  'When  you  in 
USDA  earn  an  award  for  constructive  sugges- 
tions, outstanding  performance,  or  long  years 
of  effective  service,  you  have  clearlv  merited 
the  distinction.  We  can  all  feel  "proud  of 
yotir  accomplishments. 

But.  I  have  heard  criticism  of  the  Fcdcrnl 
AwfiTds  program  which  I  think  should  l^e 
mentioned  at  an  occpslon  like  this;  namely, 
that  the  civil  servant  is  paid  a  good  salary 
to  do  an  efficient  Job.  so  why  give  him  special 
awards  for  doing  that  Job  well.  What  the 
critics  do  not  understand  is  that  the  aw.irds 
being  presented  here  today  are  for  perform- 
ance beyond  mere  efficiency. 

As  a  public  servant  myself  since  1939,  I 
would  be  the  first  to  say  that  all  of  us  must 
be  efficient  and  carry  out  our  designated 
responsibilities.  But  there  is  an  attitude 
tow:u-d  a  Job — and  toward  life  itself,  if  you 


Will — which  separates   and   distinguishes   a 
man. 

There  Is  a  theory — I  can't  find  the  origi- 
nator of  it — which  says  that  all  progress  Is 
made  by  the  dissatisfied.  Those  who  are 
content  with  the  world  are  not  apt  to  change 
it.  Only  tliose  who  are  rankled  by  the  status 
quo  win  strive  to  upset  it — therefore,  change 
comes  about  because  someone  Is  unhappy 
about  the  world  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

Maeterlinck  said  that  "The  future  is  a 
world  limited  by  ourselves,  in  which  we  dis- 
cover only  what  concerns  us."  What  a  primi- 
tive world  we  would  have  If  each  man  ac- 
cepted all  the  old  patterns  of  life:  the  safe, 
the  routine  ways.  What  an  Imperfect  gov- 
ernment this  would  be  but  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  our  civil  servants  to  higher  and 
higher  standards  of  service. 

Yes,  we  have  the  greatest  government  ever 
known  to  man  because  of  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice it  renders  our  people.  Our  society  has 
been  elevated  to  its  present  preeminence  be- 
cause our  public  officials  have  placed  service 
above  self,  have  demonstrated  consistent  and 
unquestionable  morality,  diligence,  and  good 
ptirpose. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. Mr.  John  W.  Macy,  Jr..  often  speaks 
of  this  quality  of  service  which  has  been  his 
greatest  objective.  Mr.  Macy  has  said  the 
public  official  "can  drift  with  society's  ebb 
and  flow,  or  he  can  set  his  own  course,  and 
in  that  way  help  to  change  the  standards  in 
his  time  and  in  the  future." 

One  aspect  of  this  ceremony  which  par- 
ticularly impresses  me  is  that  the  awardees 
represent  a  broad  spectrvim  of  Government 
service — old  and  yoting,  men  and  women, 
Washington  and  field  offices.  Individual  ef- 
fort and  group  action,  scientific  and  mana- 
gerial, high  rank  and  low,  secretary  and 
administrator. 

So  it  seems  clear  that  the  opportunity  to 
innovat*  and  do  an  outstanding  Job  is  present 
at  all  levels  of  government  service. 

The  regulations  don't  Indicate  that  a 
typist  must  smile  when  someone  asks  her  a 
question. 

The  Governm.ent  clerk  may  have  no  in- 
structions to  say  ■please."  and  "thank  you" 
when  talking  to  the  public. 

The  fieldman  is  not  forced  to  be  patient 
when  a  farmer  does  not  understand  the  reg- 
ulations quickly. 

The  Job  description  of  branch  chief  will 
not  necessarily  Indicate  that  he  must  reacli 
out  for  new  and  better  ways  to  get  the  Job 
done. 

But    the    smile,    the    "thank    you."    the 
patience,  and  the  "reaching  out"  mti&t   be 
part   of   every   Goveri-.ment  employee's    i>er-   ■ 
sonality. 

I  know  that  Government — and  big  busi- 
ness as  well — does  not  always  reward  initia- 
tive, or  recognize  the  innovator.  This  is  one 
price  we  pay  for  living  in  a  complicated 
world — many  of  us  do  not  enjoy  the  satis- 
faction  of  close  personal  relationships  on  the 
Job  that  were  possible  in  other  years.  We 
sometimes  feel  like  small  wheels  in  very  big 
machines. 

And.  I  repeat,  this  feeling  is  not  limited  to 
Government.  Every  large  organization — 
public  or  private— must  find  ways  to  seek  out 
tliose  employees  who  want  to  achieve,  who 
want  to  question,  who  want  to  improve 
things. 

Time  does  not  permit  m.e  to  do  what  I 
would  like  to  do  and  congratulate  each  of 
you  individually.  My  desire  to  do  this  stems 
from  the  fact  that  I  am  greatly  impressed 
with  the  tremendous  record  each  winner  has 
made.  My  personal  knowledge  of  what  one 
of  you,  my  fellow  Oklahoman  Mr.  Edd  Lem- 
mons.  has  done  speaks  most  highly  for  aU  of 
you  who  receive  the  superior  service  awards 
with  him  today. 

The  Federal  merit  system,  which  puts  a 
premivun  on  excellence  and  high  standards, 
has  evolved  over  a  long,  long  period  of  time. 
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going  back  82  years  to  the  passage  of  the 
first  Civil  Service  Act  in  1883.  At  no  time  in 
the  history  of  this  country  has  the  Govern- 
ment worker  stood  in  higher  repute  than  he 
stands  today.  And  the  worker  himself  de- 
serves the  most  credit  for  this. 

In  the  14  years  that  I  have  served  sis  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  I  have  seen  many  refine- 
ments and  Improvements  in  the  civil  service 
system.  Many  of  these  Improvements  can  be 
credited  to  the  genius  of  the  late  Senator 
OUn  D.  Johnston,  of  South  Carolina,  whose 
recent  passing  came  as  a  severe  loss  to  civil 
servants  everywhere.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  assigned  to  carry  on  in  this  worthy 
endeavor  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  many 
factors  which  have  brovight  the  Federal  serv- 
ice to  its  present  pobition  of  eminence,  so  is 
it  difficult  to  foresee  each  step  which  we  must 
take  in  the  future  if  oiu-  trend  toward  greater 
excellence  Is  to  prevail.  But  there  are  some 
clear  and  very  evident  opportunities  for 
further  advancement  toward  improved  pro- 
ductivity within  the  Federal  service,  toward 
better  conduct  of  the  Nation's  business. 

If  there  Is  a  key  word  today  it  is  that 
word  "excellence."  The  President,  in  his 
message  last  week  calling  for  new  salary 
legislation,  used  the  term  In  describing  the 
obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
a  good  employer.  He  said.  "I  define  a  good 
employer  as  one  who  demands  excellence 
and  rewards  it." 

Those  of  you  we  honor  here  today  have 
responded  to  your  Government's  demand  for 
excellence.  I  was  curious  In  scanning  your 
individual  records  of  accomplishment  to  find 
a  common  ingredient  of  your  success. 

I  believe  I  have  discovered  one  of  the  magic 
traits.  I  note  that  many  of  you  have  strained 
and  perspired  through  night  courses,  through 
career  development  programs  of  one  kind  or 
another,  and  that  all  of  you  have  been  per- 
sistent  and  diligent  In  the  elaboration  of 
your  expertise  long  after  you  have  com- 
pleted your  formal  education. 

I  hope  that  In  the  years  ahead  we  can 
encourage  more  and  more  Government  work- 
ers to  devote  part  of  their  leisure  time  to 
continuing  education.  Our  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  stand  ready  to  offer  courses 
which  can  improve  the  skills  of  Government 
employees.  I  note  that  some  departments 
and  agencies  of  Government  are  putting  far 
more  emphasis  on  career  development  and 
contlnvilng  education,  with  incentives,  than 
others. 

Most  Government  workers,  in  my  opinion, 
like  most  people  employed  in  private  indus- 
try, are  motivated  by  desires  for  self-Im- 
provement that  cannot  be  satisfied  by  the 
paycheck  alone.  But,  while  monetary  re- 
muneration seems  of  secondary  importance 
to  an  increasing  number  In  the  work  force, 
we  must  see  that  the  pay  of  civil  servants  Is 
fair  and  Just. 

In  recent  years,  considerable  advancement 
has  been  made  toward  this  goal.  Only  last 
year,  the  Congress  reaffirmed  its  support  of  a 
policy  that  provides  Federal  pay  s>'stems  on 
the  basis  of  comparability  with  salary  pat- 
terns In  prlvu^te  industry. 

To  such  a  deserving  grou[)  of  Federal  em- 
ployees I  cannot  resist  this  prediction — that 
Congress  will  again  this  year  reaffirm  the 
comparability  doctrine. 

I  am  convinced  that  Congress  must  con- 
tinue to  face  up  to  this  pay  problem  over  tJie 
years  ahead,  yielding  to  no  other  eiitlty  the 
duty  of  preserving  the  doctrine  of  compar- 
ability. For  there  Is  al=o  the  need  of  ac- 
countability this  being  the  task  of  seeing 
that  Government  and  Government  em- 
ployees perform  In  a  manner  that  merits 
positive  action  by  the  Congre.'-^  to  support 
fair  and  Just  pay  rates. 

Within  the  executive  branch  liseli  much 
has  been  done  and  Is  being  done  to  encour- 
age higher  performance,  higher  work  stand- 
ards.    We  take  heart  In  the  very  dramatic 


promotions  recently  of  several  career  servants 
to  high  administrative  poets.  The  President 
has  thiis  recognized  excellence  in  the  terms 
that  are  most  meaningful  to  liiose  who  strive 
fca-lt. 

In  making  these  promotions  from  within 
the  service,  the  President  has  emphasized 
the  Importance  of  creativity,  and  he  has  also 
emphasized  once  again  that  he  Is  not  afraid 
of  new  Ideas,  of  new  approaches  to  problems 
whether  the  problems  ihein.solves  be  iresli  or 
stale. 

This  is  the  age  of  jet  airplanes,  satelUie.s. 
and  probes  to  Mars.  But.  perhaps  oi  equal 
importiince  is  what  I  c.ill  the  quiet  revolu- 
tion in  agriculture,  which  lias  changed  the 
course  of  history  without  iruiny  of  us  even 
realizing  It.  While  Russia  Can  be  proud — • 
and  Justly  so — of  a  Russian  walking  In  space. 
America  has  reached  a  point  In  technological 
excellence  which  puts  within  our  grasp  the 
ability  to  forever  banish  hunger  from  the 
world.  And,  our  Americiin  heritage  has 
given  us  the  conscience  to  want  to  share  this 
knowledge — and  the  food  it  produces — with 
all  the  world's  people. 

Think  of  It:  For  the  first  tame  in  recorded 
history,  we  possess  the  knowledge  to  grow 
all  the  food  we  need.  For  tlie  first  time  In 
recorded  history,  we.  as  a  Nation,  are  provid- 
ing billions  of  dollars  in  fcxjd  aid  to  our 
hungry  neighbors  abroad.  Never  before  has 
such  an  organized  effort  beca  luidertaken  on 
such  a  vast  scale. 

Our  challenge  today  is  to  ii.se  the  produc- 
tive genius  of  American  know-liow  to  serve 
the  needs  of  all  our  people — and  people 
throughout  the  world.  We  must  make  use 
of  our  agricultural  abundance,  a  powerful 
weapKjn  In  the  world  struggle  for  peace.  And 
we  must  make  use  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity as  a  force  for  democracy  In  a  world 
where  tlie  majority  of  Its  people  live  in  newly 
developing  nations. 

We  who  devote  our  lives  to  public  service 
have  an  especially  challenging  opportunity 
to  pioneer  in  the  struggle  to  free  man  from 
want.  We  must  liave  the  imagination  not 
only  to  mechanically  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  Congress,  but  to  Inspire  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, to  pioneer  new  ways  to  get  the  Job 
done  faster,  better,  and  cheaper.  Our  work 
must  not  only  be  efficient,  it  must  be  tlie 
best  in  the  Nation,  because  100  million  citi- 
zens are  our  boss,  our  customers,  and  our 
stockholders. 

In  honoring  these  outstanding  USDA  em- 
ployees today,  we  honor  also  the  thousands 
of  workers  who  serve  witii  them  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  tlie  men  and  women 
who  do  not  get  awards,  but  who  also  serve 
faithfully,  with  pride  and  honor. 

We  here  today  have  the  chtince  to  get  from 
our  Jobs  what  most  men  never  realize — 
knowledge  that  we  are  ser\ing  our  fellow 
men;  that  we  can  make  a  real  contribution 
to  the  progress  of  the  human  race. 

In  the  golden  age  of  mld-20th  centtiry.  we 
owe  It  to  ourselves,  our  families,  and  our 
Nation  to  follow  In  the  footateps  of  these  wf» 
honor  today.  1 


Food  Marketing  Commistion's  "Sweep- 
ing Study  of  the  Food  Itdustry" — Arti- 
cle From  Business  Week  Magazine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOt-Rl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-VTIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1965 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  this  morning  to  see  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  Daily  Digest  that  the 


President,  on  Saturday,  signed  into  law 
as  Public  Law  89-20,  the  bill  H.R.  5702 
to  extend  until  July  1,  1966,  the  date  by 
which  the  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing  must  make  Its  final  report  to 
the  President  and  to  Congress.  This  was 
the  bill  we  considered  on  the  House  floor 
on  April  5,  and  which  the  Senate  agreed 
to  on  May  3.  I  want  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Apicul- 
ture, Representative  Harold  D.  Cooley, 
of  North  Carolina,  for  the  prompt  and 
effective  manner  in  which  he  guided  tliis 
bill  through  committee  consideration  ai:id 
House  passage. 

As  the  senior  House  Member  on  the 
Commission — which  is  composed  of  five 
Representative,  five  Senators,  and  five 
public  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent— I  think  I  can  speak  for  my  col- 
leagues when  I  say  we  share  a  determi- 
nation to  make  this  broad-based  inquiry 
into  the  huge  food  marketing  industiT 
as  thorough  and  comprehensive  as  pos- 
sible. Members  of  the  Commission  in- 
clude Senators  Magnuson,  McGee,  Hart, 
Morton,  and  Hruska;  Representatives 
Sullivan,  Purcell,  Rosenthal,  Cunning- 
ham, and  May;  and,  as  public  members, 
fonner  Representative  Fred  J.  Marshall, 
of  Minnesota;  Republican  National  Com- 
mitteeman Albert  K.  Mitchell,  of  New- 
Mexico;  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  Chairman  Wil- 
liam M.  Batten,  of  New  York;  Dean  El- 
mer R.  Kiehl,  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri; and  the  chairman,  retired 
California  Supreme  Court  Chief  Ju.stice 
Phil  S.  Gibson. 

"WHY    FARMER'S    SHARE    IS    SHRINKING"' 

On  the  same  day  that  the  President 
signed  Public  Law  89-20  dealing  with  the 
Commission,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  authori- 
tative magazine  Business  Week  appeared 
with  an  excellent  and  objective  report 
on  the  reason  for  the  Commission's  es- 
tablishment and  the  methods  we  arc 
following  in  the  development  of  our 
study.  I  am  always  impressed  when  I 
read  this  magazine  by  the  straight- 
forward presentation  it  makes  of  busi- 
ness news  with  which  I  feel  familiar. 
Once  before,  on  June  8,  1964,  I  pre- 
sented to  the  House  through  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  from  Business  Week  on  a  subject 
with  which  I  felt  well  acquainted — it 
was  an  article  on  our  colleague,  Con- 
gresswoman  Martha  W.  Griffiths,  of 
Micliigan,  following  her  unprecedented 
achievement  as  a  woman  Member  oi 
the  House  in  winning  election  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  I  fell 
that  the  Business  Week  article  captured 
the  important  aspects  of  that  stoi-y.  jusi 
as  I  feel  the  article  from  the  May  15 
issue  on  the  Food  Marketing  Commission 
summarizes  our  approach  very  well. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  therefore. 
I  submit  the  article  referred  to  from  the 
May  15,  1965.  issue  of  Business  Werk 
magazine,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Business  Week  magazine. 
May  15.  19G51 
Marketing  :  Why  Farmer's  Share  Is  Shrin  k  - 
iNG— Food  Marketing  Commission  H'^ 
Started  a  Sweeping  Sttjdy  of  the  Food  Ir.  - 
DusTRY — Its  Goal:  To  Find  Out  Wn-i 
Costs  to  Consumers  Go  Up.  Return  t' 
Farmers  Goes  Down 

The  National  Commission  on  Food  Mr.rke:- 
ing  Is  finally  plowing  Into  Its  vast  study  '■: 
the  Nation's  biggest  Industry.    Hearing.?  h:r,  ■ 
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gone  on  for  2  weeks  in  a  row,  and  staff  studies 
have  begun. 

The  Commission's  report,  due  July  l.  1966. 
will  provide  a  comprehensive  picture  of  how 
$69  billion  worth  of  food  moves  from  the 
farm,  through  the  hands  of  processors,  on  to 
wholesalers,  and  at  last  to  grocery  shelves. 
Around  Washington.  It  is  being  called  the 
most  sweeping  study  of  any  Industry  since 
the  temporary  National  Economic  Commis- 
sion, in  the  1930's. 

The  report  may  call  for  changes  in  Federal 
laws  and.  practices,  ranging  from  antitrust 
ground  rules  to  the  grading  of  beef  by  the 
Agriculture  Department.  And  it  will  try  to 
answer  once  and  for  all  the  question  that 
underlies  the  bitterness  and  suspicion  with- 
in the  Industry:  Why  are  farmers  getting  a 
shrinking  share  of  the.  money  spent  on  food? 
trend  admitted 
In  1947,  the  farmer  got  61  percent  of  the 
retail  price  of  the  Agriculture  Department's 
theoretical  "market  basket";  last  year  he  got 
only  37  percent.  Chain  store  spokesmen  con- 
cede the  trend,  though  tiiey  say  the  figtires 
exaggerate  the  spread. 

One  Commission  member.  Senator  Gale  W. 
McGee,  Democrat,  of  Wyoming — whose  pro- 
tests about  falling  prices  of  cattle  were  in- 
striunentai  in  establishment  of  the  group  last 
year — thinks  retailers  and  processors  may  be 
"passing  the  buck"  of  increased  costs  back 
to  the  farmer,  and  that  they  have  the  concen- 
trated market  power  to  make  him  go  along. 
Another  Commission  member.  Senator 
Thruston  B.  Morton,  Republican,  of  Ken- 
tucky, takes  a  different  slant.  Morton  says 
it  Is  obvious  that  food  processors  are  simply 
doing  more  work  for  the  housewife.  "I'm  not 
much  for  these  frozen  TV  dinners."  Morton 
told  the  hearing  in  Washington  last  week, 
"but  somebody  has  done  an  awful  lot  of  work 
on  them  somewhere  that  used  to  be  done  at 
home." 

the  targets 

Congress  created  the  15-member  Commis- 
sion last  summer,  at  the  tuging  of  President 
Johnson.  Five  members  are  drawn  from  the 
Senate,  five  from  the  House,  and  five  are  ex- 
pert "public"  members.    Its  mission: 

To  determine  the  changes  in  the  food  mar- 
keting structure  over  the  past  20  years. 

To  predict  the  shape  of  the  Industrv.  if 
present  trends  continue. 

To  suggest  the  form  the  Industry  should 
take  to  provide  efliciency  and  fair  competi- 
tion at  all  levels. 

To  decide  what  changes  may  be  necessary 
'.n  either  Government  policies  or  private  ac- 
'ioiis. 

The  Commission  got  off  to  a  slow  start,  at 
least  partly  because  members  didn't  want  to 
tackle  such  volatile  Issues  In  the  middle  of  a 
Presidential  campaign.  There  were  other  de- 
.. lying  factors. 

Johnson's  first  choice  as  chairman.  Judge 
-larvin  Jones  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
;  Id   to  step  aside  because  of  illness.    Not 
.;n'.:l  September  17.  did  the  President  name 
:'^r>r.er  California  Chief  Justice  Phil  S.  Gib- 
jn  to  succeed  Jones.     And  It  wasn't  until 
-.ovcmbcr  16  that  the  Commission  cho<^e  as 
•s  Executive  Director— the  top  staff  man- 
George  E.  Brandow,  professor  of  agricultural 
'  i-onomics  at  Pennsylvania  State  Universitv 
:^rmer  president  of  the  American  Farm  Eco- 
omlc  Association,  and  a  member  of  the  Na- 
:onaI  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  in 
■  903—64. 

The  first  formal  meeting  was  held  in  J.tnu- 
:y,   and  the   last   of   the   five   key   second- 
•  -helon  project  leaders  didn't  Join  the  staff 
ntil  March. 

VAST  field 
The  area  for  the  Commission  to  cover  Is 
r.mense.  In  recent  years  the  industry  has 
^e  phenomenal  changes,  and  the  most  im- 
Ttant  of  these  have  been  measured  only 
:implly.  ■' 
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Corporate  chains — supermarket  groups 
with  11  or  more  stores — have  increased  their 
share  of  total  grocery  salee  from  34.5  percent 
in  1947,  to  41  percent  last  year.  Independ- 
ent stores  with  aflailatlons  providing  Joint 
wholesaling,  promotion,  and  management 
consulting  have  increased  their  share  from 
29  to  50  percent. 

In  a  number  of  commodities,  such  as  fresh 
milk  and  frozen  vegetables,  chains  have 
moved  Into  processing.  Such  vertical  Inte- 
gration is  blamed  by  the  National  Farmers 
Union  as  a  chief  cause  of  the  farmers'  poor 
bargaining  position.  But  the  extent  of  this 
integration  has  not  been  measured  since 
1958,  when  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
found  that  52  chains  had  Integrated  to  some 
degree  the  sales  of  nearlv  $1.3  billion  worth 
of  food. 

More  difficult  still ,  to  gage — and  a  prime 
question  for  the  Commission — is  the  growth 
of  the  Influence  of  the  chains  and  affiliated 
groups  on  food  processors,  even  without  for- 
mal corporate  ties.  Processors  now  deal  with 
fewer  customers,  who  place  larger  orders. 
And  the  growth  of  private  or  controlled 
brands  has  In  effect  meant  the  retailers  have 
taken  control  of  some  foods  earlier  in  the 
marketing  chain  than  they  once  did. 

Ln^ESTOCK 

The  Commission  began  its  hearing  on  live- 
stock prices  last  month,  in  McGee's  home 
territory  of  Cheyenne,  and  In  Port  Worth, 
In  the  cattle  ranching  area  of  another  Com- 
mission member.  Representative  Graham 
PuRCELL,  Democrat,  of  Texas. 

It  heard  charges  that  chainstores  that 
operate  meatpacking  plants  and  feedlots 
had  depressed  the  market  by  staying  out 
when  prices  were  firm  and  buving  only  when 
prices  lell  to  distress  levels. 

"The  major  chainstores  •  •  •  have  now 
reached  such  a  dominant  position  in  the 
meat  trade  that  they  set  the  retail  price  to 
the  consumers  and  the  price  paid  for  live- 
stock." said  Raij^her  Courtenav  Davis,  of 
Horse  Creek,  Wyo. 

CHAINS'     REPLY 

Chain  spokesmen.  In  their  turn,  denied 
manipuiuting  prices,  blamed  cattle  overpro- 
duction, and  added  that  by  featuring  fre- 
quent beef  specials  at  cutrate  prices  they 
had  In  fact  helped  the  ranchers  by  moving 
a  huge  oversupply  of  red  meat. 

At  Fort  Worth,  they  got  some  support. 
A  meatpacker,  Herman  Waldman  of  Dallas 
City  Packing  Co.,  said,  "instead  of  blaming 
chainstores  we  should  commend  them  for 
moving  such  a  big  voUmie  of  meat." 

This  week  Johnson  released  a  report  from 
Agricultiu-e  Secret.-u-y  Orville  Freeman  say- 
ing that  beef  producers  shoijld  find  this 
year  "much  more  to  their  liking  than  1964." 
Prices  arc  averaging  $25.50  a  hundredweight, 
instead  of  last  year's  level  of  below  $21.  Free- 
man said.  The  chief  reason,  he  said,  was 
that  beef  production  was  up  only  2  percent 
this  year— in  line  with  population  and 
spending  growth — compared  with  a  1964 
surge  of  more  than  12  percent. 

MARGINS 

At  h-.3t  week's  Washington  hearing,  the 
Commission  turned  to  the  instore  opera- 
tions of  supermarkets  ranging  from  such 
giant  chains  as  the  4,5a5-store  A.  &  P.  to  very 
small  independents. 

Figtires  varied,  but  no  one  disptitcd  that 
there  has  been  an  incre.isc  in  the  supermar- 
kets' gross  margins— the  markup  between 
wholesale  cost  and  retail  price.  A  study  by 
Harvard  and  CorneU  Universities  for  the  Na- 
tional A-ssociation  of  Food  Chains  showed 
an  Increase  In  margins  from  18.12  percent 
of  sales  In  1955  to  22.23  percent  In  1963. 

Explanations  differed,  too.  NAFC  said  the 
biggest  cost  Increase  was  for  advertising  and 
promotion,  with  real  estate  and  labor  costs 
Just  behind.  Safeway  Stores.  Inc.,  said  rising 
salaries,  wages,  and  fringes  were  the  biggest 


factor.  V.  C.  "Rusty"  Springer,  owner  of 
three  stores  in  Lawrence.  Kans..  said  the  chief 
reason  was  the  need  for  more  space  and 
new  equipment  to  stock  an  ever-widening 
variety  of  products. 

NET     STANDS     STIXX 

Retailers  were  agreed  that  net  profits  have 
increased  little  if  at  all.  Super  Market  In- 
stitute said  "tj-plcal  figures"  for  its  200- 
company  study  showed  net  operating  profits 
at  2.56  percent  of  sales  in  1955.  dropping 
to  1.16  percent  in  1962  and  recovering  to 
1.80  percent  in  1963.  NAFC  said  the  Har- 
vard-Cornell study  showed  net  operating 
profits  of  1.35  percent  in  1955  sliding  to 
1.12  percent  in  1963-64. 

Tlie  Commission  also  asked  the  retaUers 
whether  Increased  costs  might  be  due  to 
"overstorlng"— building  more  supermarkets 
than  an  area  can  support  profitably  In 
answering.  A.  &  P.  vice  President  and  Treas- 
urer Harold  D.  Hoag  planted  a  suggestion 
that  the  retail  food  business  is.  if  anything 
too  easy  to  get  into. 

"Pood  retailing,  to  be  successful,  requires 
considerable  talent  and  an  even  greater 
amount  of  perspiration  •  •  •  It  does  not 
require  excessive  monetary  Investment  It 
would  not  be  difficult,  in  most  communities, 
for  an  enterprising  person  to  set  up  a 
$20,000-a-week  supermarket  for  an  ouUay  of 
say,  8150.000,  most  of  which  could  be  financed 
locally."  Hoag  said. 

BROILERS    AND    EGGS 

In  Atlanta,  this  week,  the  Commission  was 
looking  into  the  structtire  of  the  broiler 
and  egg  indtistry.  Broiler  production  is  con- 
sidered the  most  completely  integrated  sec- 
tor of  all.  with  feed  compaiUee  providing  the 
initiative.  They  sign  production  contracts 
with  farmers  and  supply  them  with  chicks, 
feed,  medicines,  and  even  directions  on  how 
to  operate. 

Four  more  hearings  have  been  announced 
for  June  and  July,  others,  including  one  on 
relationships  between  retailers  and  proces- 
sors, probably  wUl  be  held  dtirtng  the 
summer. 

The  bulk  of  the  Commission's  fact-gather- 
ing, however.  Is  going  on  more  quietly  Sta- 
tistical work  has  been  farmed  out  to'prlvate 
organizations  and  to  such  Government  agen- 
cies as  the  Agriculture  Department  and  the 
Census  Bureau.  The  Federal  Trade  Conmiis- 
sion  is  preparing  a  report  due  in  September 
on  vertical  Integration,  and  another  due  In 
ALTj-ch  on  food  manufacturing. 

GROUNDWORK 

Food  Commission  staff  members  so  far  have  ' 
spent  most  of  their  time  preparing  the  hear- 
ings. Now  they  are  beginning  a  series  ot  * 
confidential  talks  with  businessmen,  away 
from  the  courtroom  atmosphere  to  public 
sessions,  to  try  to  learn  the  intricate  opera- 
tions and  the  specific  problems  of  Individual 
companies. 

They   have    received    all    the   cooperation, 
they  could  ask.    Each  sector  of  the  often  bit- 
terly   divided    Industry    apparently    believes 
that  Its  own  position  will  be  Justified. 

Herbert  M.  Cleaves,  senior  vice  president 
of  General  Foods  Corp..  and  chahman  of  the 
task  force  of  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  As- 
soclation  set  up  to  aid  the  Commission,  savs 
the  study  gives  the  Industry  a  "big  oppor- 
tunity to  clearly  tell  its  story." 

SPREADING   THE    WORD 

C.  W.  Cook,  president  of  General  Foods, 
said  In  a  Chicago  speech  to  the  Super  Market 
Institute  this  week:  "I  see  in  this  Commis- 
sion an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  food  in- 
dustry to  spread  wider  understanding  of  the 
efficient  way  our  country's  unprecedented 
food  supply  system  works  for  the  benefit  of 
the  consiuner.  The  question  •  •  •  In  people's 
minds  can  be  answered  factually  and  forth- 
rightly— and  with  substantial  credit  to  ovir 
Industrv." 
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In  similar  vein.  Clarence  G.  Adamy,  execu- 
tive vice  president  or  NAFC,  says  the  associa- 
tion is  "elated  that  a  serious  study,  an  ob- 
jective study,  will  analyze  the  change  in  the 
Industry  and  where  the  change  is  going.  It 
Is  necessary  to  eliminate  the  fear  that  Is 
tiie  enemy  of  progress." 

The  militant  National  Farmers  Union, 
which  has  been  loudest  in  charging  the  proc- 
essors and  retailers  with  monopolistic  prac- 
tices, says  its  only  complaint  is  that  the  Com- 
mission "started  as  slowly  as  it  did." 

The  larger  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion backs  the  Commission,  but  feels  that 
farmers  will  have  more  to  gain  from  coopera- 
tive marketing  efforts — which  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau is  sponsoring — than  from  the  Commis- 
sion's report. 

EXPERTISE 

Commission  members  give  the  panel  the 
varied  expertise  It  will  need  to  evaluate  the 
information  it  Is  gathering,  as  well  as  a 
bipartisan  cast. 

Congressional  members,  six  Democrats  and 
four  Republicans,  include  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Philip  A.  Hart,  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  and 
Senator  Roman  L.  Hrtjska,  Republican,  of 
Nebraska. 

The  public  members  include  a  cattle 
rancher  who  also  is  a  Republican  national 
committeeman,  Albert  K.  Mitchell,  of  Albert, 
N.  Mex.;  a  self-described  family  farmer  who 
served  14  years  in.  Congress,  former  Repre- 
sentative Fred  J.  Marshall,  Democrat,  of 
Minnesota;  a  chalnstore  businessman,  Wil- 
liam M.  Batten,  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  J.  C.  Penney  Co..  and  Dean 
Elmer  B.  Kiehl  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture. 

MORE    FUNDS 

The  Commission  originally  was  due  to  re- 
port this  July  1,  and  was  provided  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  its  study.  Congress  last  week  com- 
pleted action  on  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
deadline,  and  authorized  another  $1  million. 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  any  of  the  find- 
ings. Commission  sources  say.  But  many  of 
the  questions  to  be  answered  are  clear  al- 
ready : 

Food  retailers  have  Increased  their  relative 
bargaining  power  through  chain  organiza- 
tions and  wholesaler  affiliations,  and  such 
groups  now  account  for  91  percent  of  grocery 
Store  sales.  What  effect  has  this  had  on  food 
processors  and  on  farmers? 

How  widespread  is  vertical  Integration  tliat 
spreads  direct  retailer  control  back  through 
the  marketing  chain?  Is  this  a  threat  to  free 
competition? 

If  a  pEirtlcular  product  is  used  frequently 
as  a  loss  leader,  does  this  tend  to  depress  the 
price  a  farmer  can  get  for  it? 

Have  promotional  programs  such  as  trad- 
ing stamps  and  giveaways  increased  food 
prices  to  the  consumer,  or  built  up  a  more 
efficient  volume  of  business?  This  question 
seems  to  have  special  importance  for  con- 
sumer-oriented members  of  the  Commission 
such  as  Representative  Leonor  K.  Suixivan, 

Democrat,   of   Missouri,    and    Representative 

Catherine  Mat,  Republican,  of  Washington. 

Has  the  changing  market  structure  out- 
dated regulatory  laws  such  as  the  Packers  & 
Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  passed  at  a  time 
when  virtually  all  food  livestock  was  sold 
through  central  markets?  Should  present 
antitrust  laws  and  policies  be  changed? 

How  eflfective  are  such  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment services  as  market  news  reports,  and 
the  inspection  and  grading  of  meat  and  other 
aa;ricultural  products? 

Most  important,  as  stated  by  Commission 
Chairman  Gibson:  "The  thing  we  have  to 
get  to  is  how  to  get  a  better  price  to  the 
producer." 


Report  From  Washington  by  Congressman 
George  Hansen 


EXTENSION  OP  RSMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  very  small  but  extremely  loud  minority 
in  this  country  is  raising  a  furor  over 
U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic — particulai-ly  over  our 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

Some  of  the  so-called  "teach-ins,"  and 
certain  disgraceful  actions  such  as  sit- 
ins,  picketing,  and  students  bm-ning 
draft  cards  throw  httle  light  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  succeed  only  in  gaining  pub- 
licity for  those  engaging  in  them. 

Too  often  the  protestors  want  to  talk, 
but  refuse  to  listen.  They  do  not  want 
to  be  confused  with  facts,  their  minds  are 
made  up.  Neither  the  wisdom  of  a  Solo- 
mon nor  the  silver  tongue  of  a  Borah 
could  sway  them  from  their  actions 
which  deceive  and  divide  world  opinion 
and  discredit  the  United  States. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
made  my  position  known  endorsing  a 
hard,  consistent  policy  in  deaUng  with 
Communist  aggression.  But,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  possible  confusion  as  to 
what  that  stand  is.  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord my  "Report  from  Washington,"  due 
to  be  published  in  Idaho  pewspapers  on 
Thursday,  May  20. 

The  report  follows: 

Report  From  Washington 
(By   Congressman   Georce  Hansen) 

President  Johnson's  policies  in  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  have  been  criti- 
cised severely  by  certain  individuals  In  and 
out  of  Government.  Howerer,  I  am  thor- 
oughly con\'lnce<a  that  a  vest  majority  of 
Americans  agree  with  him. 

As  a  most  notable  example  of  the  almost 
complete  unanimity  of  opinion  backing  our 
President,  consider  the  recMit  vote  on  the 
administration  request  for  an  additional  apv- 
propriation  of  0700  million  to  be  used,  if 
necessary.  In  the  Vietnam  effort.  The  appro- 
priation passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  408  to  7.  It  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  88  to  3.  It  was  supported  by  all 
members  of  the  Idaho  delegation.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  all  of  the  votes  against 
the  proposal  were  cast  by  members  of  the 
President's  own  i>arty — not  one  single  Re- 
publican voted  against  it.  So  surely,  this 
has  to  be  one  of  the  most  bipartisan,  or  non- 
partisan votes  ever  cast  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Why  are  we  in  Vietnam  anti  the  Dominican 
Republic?  Are  we  there  legally?  And  wliat 
should  we  do  now? 

Bluntly,  simply,  we  are  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  stop  Communist  con- 
quest. President  Johnson  said  last  Thtu-sday 
that  Red  China  is  the  big  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  a  political  solution  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
He  said  the  leaders  in  Peipitig  want  the  war 
to  continue.    In  his  own  wonds : 

"Their  target  Is  not  merely  South  Vietnam, 
it  Is  Asia.  Their  objective  is  not  the  fulfill- 
ment of  Vietnamese  nationalism,  it  Is  to 
erode  and  discredit  America's  abUity  to  help 
prevent  Chinese  domination  over  all  of  Asia." 
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If  we  abandon  Vietnam,  to  where  do  wc 
retreat?     Pearl  Harbor? 

Now,  are  we  there  legally?  'We  were  in- 
vited Into  South  Vietnam,  and  we  have  never 
been  asked  to  leave — at  least  not  by  the 
South  Vietnamese.  The  1954  Geneva  Con- 
vention, signed  by  both  North  Vietnam  and 
Red  China,  guaranteed  the  Independence  of 
South  Vietnam.  The  North  Vietnamese, 
aided  by  Red  China,  have  invaded  South 
Vietnam  in  violation  of  that  treaty.  While 
not  signatory  to  the  1954  pact,  every 
U.S.  President  since  has  offered  s'.ippon 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  We  are. 
therefore,  doing  no  more  than  abiding  by 
our  frequently  given  pledges,  pledges  whic'n 
have  been  gratefully  accepted  by  each  exist- 
ing government  of  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  charged  that  South  Vietnam  has 
also  violated  the  pact  by  not  holding  free 
elections  as  it  promised  to  do.  However, 
this  has  not  been  possible  because  Com- 
munists within  the  country  and  covert  acts 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  have  kept  the 
nation  in  such  a  state  of  turmoil  that  the 
stability  necessary  to  hold  such  elections  has 
not  existed.  I  am  stzre  that  a  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  in 
accord  with  the  provision  of  the  pact  that 
free  elections  should  be  held  in  South  Viet- 
nam. I  am  also  sure  tliat  they  woiUd  not 
favor  such  elections  while  Hanoi  and  Peiping 
are  interfering  with  the  sovereignty  of  Soutli 
Vietnam. 

So  what  do  we  do  now?  Some  say  wc 
should  stop  bombing  North  Vietnam  and 
negotiate.  Negotiate?  With  whom?  Thtre 
has  been  no  indication  that  Peiping  is  ready 
to  flick  a  switch  and  tiu-n  off  the  revolu- 
tionary current  flowing  through  Hanoi  to 
the  Vietcong.  There  is  no  one  with  whom 
to  negotiate. 

To  stop  bombing  North  Veitnani  would 
return  matters  in  South  Vietnam  to  where 
they  were  at  the  beginning  of  February, 
which  was  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  tc 
a  Vietcong  victory.  The  North  Vietnamese 
have  said  that  the  bombing  is  not  hurtinc; 
them  enough  to  make  them  stop  aiding  the 
Vietcong,  but  it  is  certainly  hurting  them 
enough  so  that  they  do  not  want  it  to  go 
on  Indefinitely.  A  continuation  of  bombing 
can  hurt  North  Vietnam — mortally.  It  can 
cut  flow  of  aid  to  the  Vietcong  to  the  extent 
that  recruitment  in  South  Vietnam  will  be- 
come Increasingly  difficult  and,  with  no  sup- 
plies coming  from  the  north,  the  Vietcong 
effort  will  be  cut  to  its  proper  size  as  a  civiJ 
insurrection.  The  way  would  then  be  open 
to  a  political  settlement  that  would  not 
merely  be  a  case  of  the  Communist  north 
swallowing  the  south. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  public  discussion  on  the  administratioi: 
policy  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Whrr 
should  we  do?  Discuss  this  at  lerigfn.  anu 
wait  for  another  Cuba? 

I  believe  history  will  record  that  President 
Johnson's  prompt  and  decisive  action  hj 
Dominica  will  mark  the  turning  point  in 
the  march  of  communism  in  the  Wcsierr. 
Hemisphere.  Without  it  Dominica  wouxi 
certainly  have  become  another  Cuba.  And 
if  this  positive  position  Is  not  maintained 
it  may  yet. 

The  President's  critic^  condemn  him  for 
taking  unilateral  action.  Such  criticism  i.^ 
unrealistic  and  unfair.  This  criticism  is  un- 
fair because  the  U2J.  Charter  specifically  rec- 
ognizes the  right  of  any  sovereign  nation 
to  act  individually  in  defense  of  its  owi: 
legitimate  Interests,  and  this  criticism  is  un- 
realistic because  such  procedure  would  have 
lmp>eriled  American  citizens  lawfully  pre.sc:.' 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

There  is  just  one  effective  way  to  deal  wn;i 
communism,  and  that  Is  through  strengti. 


Maij  18,  1965 
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Potential  aggressors  throughout  the  world 
must  be  made  to  realize  that  we  wlU  use 
whatever  force  is  necessary,  and  whenever 
necessary,  to  halt  Communist  aggression. 
such  a  policy  will  reassure  our  friends  and 
prevent  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  our 
enemies. 

Again,  using  President  Johnson's  words  of 
last  Thursday: 

"And  the  Commtmlsts  In  Vietnam  are 
slowly  beginning  to  realize  what  they  once 
scorned  to  believe:  that  we  combine  un- 
limited patience  with  unlimited  resources 
in  pursuit  of  our  unwavering  purpose." 
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Tributes  to  Johnny  Moore 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

OP    WEST    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1965 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
master  craftsman,  who  was  a  printer 
proud  of  his  work,  retired  after  54  years 
of  service  with  the  Grafton  Sentinel,  a 
daily  newspaper  in  Taylor  County, 
W.  Va.  His  name  is  Johnny  Moore.  Re- 
cently, the  Sentinel,  edited  by  Thomas 
W.  Russell,  devoted  its  front  page  almost 
entirely  to  Mr.  Moore's  retirement.  Al- 
though he  is  no  relation  of  mine,  I  am 
l^roud  we  have  the  same  last  name.  I 
think  you  would  be,  too,  after  reading 
these  tributes  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Sentinel: 

Tribxttes  to  Johnny  Moore 
A  friend,  a  man  of  outstanding  character. 
;in  employee  of  exceptional  devotion  and 
;  )yalty,  all  these  have  been  demonstrated  by 
-Mr.  John  Moore  in  his  over  half  century  with 
ihe  Sentinel. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  the  SenUnel 
v.ill  lose  so  fine  a  person,  coupled  with  the 
.;ncere  hope  that  the  days  of  retirement  so 
well  deserved,  will  bring  the  fullest  enjoy- 
ment, that  we  regard  Mr.  Moore's  decision  to 
I'-'tire. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monte  F.  Bourjaily, 
Oicncrs  and  Publishers,  the  Sentinel. 

John  N.  Moore  typifies  one  of  Grafton's 
■  nest  assets,  a  half  century  of  application  to 
;iis  work,  a  devotion  to  doing  the  finest  pos- 

-  .ble  Job,  loyalty  to  his  employers. 

It  Is  tho  records  and  daily  lives  of  such  men 
:  ^  John  N.  Moore,  that  makes  Grafton  the 
-nest  place  in  the  Nation  to  live  and  to  work. 
Ronald  L.  Knotts, 

Mayor  of  Grafton. 

John  N.  Moore  over  the  past  half  century 

-  as  compiled  the  tj'pe  of  an  employment  rec- 
'  .--d  as  well  as  a  personal  life,  that  is  the 
;  nest  possible  asset  to  Taylor  County  in  at- 

mpting  to  persuade  new  industries  to  lo- 
'  Ue  here. 

We  can  point  with  pride  to  such  an  ac- 
i  'mplishment,  we  can  rightfully  tell  poten- 
•  .11  industry,  that  John  N.  Moore  is  a  living 
I  .ample  of  Taylor  County's  pride  in  work- 
r  anship  and  loyalty. 
I  personally  wish  Johnny  every  happiness 
the  years  ahead. 

Sam  Morasco. 
President,    Grafton    Area    Development 
Council. 

Johnny  Moore  Is  as  much  a  part  of  life  at 
■    e  Sentinel  as  breathing. 
Busy  for  the  full  working  day,  never  taking 
•  y  time  off  for  himself,  but  always  willing 
"  :end  a  hand  to  another. 


A  mine  of  information  about  Grafton  and 
ItB  past,  but  never  recounting  past  experi- 
ences xmless  speclflcally  asked. 

A  man,  who  has  won  the  respect  of  every 
fellow  employee  by  his  unfailing  good  na- 
ture over  the  years. 

The  envy  of  other  printers  because  he  Is 
one  of  the  finest  craftsmen  in  the  field,  even 
today  when  falling  eyesight  has  made  the 
work  extremely  difficult. 

We  m  the  composing  room  of  the  Sentinel, 
have  been  fortunate  in  having  the  dally  as- 
sociation with  Johnny  Moore.  We  wish  him 
every  enjoyment  of  a  hard-earned  retire- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time  hope  he  drops  in 
frequently  because  life  won't  be  the  same 
without  Johnny. 

The  Sentinel  composing  room  staff: 

Joe  Chis,  Bud  Robinson,  Doc  Robinson, 
Frances  Ellington,  Peggy  Brown,  Paul 
Frye.  Blaine  Haddlx,  Howard  Taylor, 
Don  Moore,  Tom  Dotson. 


Usually  the  editorial  rooms  of  a  news- 
paper are  pretty  much  of  a  closed  unit,  but 
on  the  Sentinel,  we  of  the  editorial  depart- 
ment only  wish  the  rest  of  the  human  race 
had  the  qualities  of  Johnny  Moore. 

Although  our  daily  association  is  limited, 
Mr.  Moore,  especially  to  those  of  us  without 
too  much  time  In  the  newspaper  business.  Is 
a  model.  To  each  and  every  one  of  us,  re- 
gardless of  length  of  experience,  Mr.  Moore  is 
a  friend. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  enjoy  his 
hard-earned  retirement,  that  all  the  dreams 
of  things  to  do  after  the  end  of  the  working 
days,  come  true. 

We  Join  with  all  other  departments  of  the 
Sentinel  in  saying,  "you'll  be  missed  every 
day,  please  come  by  and  see  us  frequently." 
The  Sentinel  editorial  staff, 

Mrs.  Kat  Thorn. 
Miss  Patricia  Groves. 
Miss  Shelva  Jean  Parsons. 
John  Ford. 
Richard  Wright. 


Advertising  today  is  an  art  requiring  crafts- 
manship, business  a  field  requiring  clear 
thinking  and  foresight,  therefore,  we  have 
In  our  opinion,  an  even  higher  appreciation 
of  the  daily  work  of  John  N.  Moore,  as  fore- 
man of  the  Sentinel  print  job. 

In  addition,  we  have  known  Johnny  as  a 
friend,  as  a  man  always  willing  to  lend  a 
hand,  to  make  suggestions  that  are  helpful 
and  by  his  daily  actions  to  set  an  outstanding 
example. 

We  join  with  the  other  departments  of  the 
Sentinel  at  this  time  of  retirement  from  ac- 
tive work  by  Johnny  Moore,  In  wishing  him 
the  best  of  everything.  We  also  join  In  the 
expressed  wishes  of  all  Sentinel  employees 
that  Johnny  will  find  time  to  visit  us  fre- 
quently, becau.se  every  day  of  his  absence  he 
will  be  missed." 

Circulation,  advertising  and  business  staffs, 

MiLFORD      GRIFFn-H,      C.ARLOS      B.      GOWER. 

Mary  Griffith,  Charles  Wolfe.  Fred 
KiGER.      Shirley      Patterson,      Betty 

RiNGLER. 


around  John  was  "Johnny  on  the  spot."  He 
is  also  a  charter  member  of  Grafton  Barracks 
1949,  Veterans  of  World  War  I. 

The  writer,  a  member  of  both  organiza- 
tions, feels  he  is  expressing  the  sentiment  of 
the  membership  in  congratulating  John  on  a 
job  well  done  and  wishing  him  many  years 
of  happiness  in  his  retirement. 

J.  L.  Haldeman, 
Past    State    Department    Commander 
Vetera-ns  of  World  War  I. 


Years  ago  there  was  another  John  Moore, 
a  Gen.  Sir  John  Moore,  commander  of  the 
English  forces,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Co- 
runna,  Spain,  January  16,  1809.  As  a  school 
boy,  I  remember  reading  a  poem,  the  bvu-ial 
of  Sir  John  Moure,  by  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe. 
To  those  who  haven't  read  this  poem  I 
strongly  recommend  they  do  so.  Its  worth 
your  time.  Now  we  have  another  John 
Moore,  a  general  of  the  printshop  of  the 
Grafton  Sentinel. 

This  is  not  an  epitaph,  but  a  eulogy  to 
Johnny  as  he  is  known  among  his  host  of 
friends.  Johnny  is  retiring  after  many  years 
of  faithful  service  in  a  job  at  which  he  was 
an  expert  craftsman. 

John  N.  Moore  has  been  a  member  of 
Taylor  County  Post  12,  the  American  Legion, 
for    many    years.     When    dues    time    came 


I  have  known  John  Moore  for  several  years 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Legion,  No 
12,  and  has  belonged  to  the  post  for  40  years 
and  Is  a  faithful  worker.  He  Is  a  member 
of  the  World  War  I  Post  1949  and  Is  a  man 
anyone  would  be  proud  to  call  a  friend 

His  friend. 

John  A.  Roe, 
Commander  Barrack  1949, 

World  War  I,  U.S.A. 


A  New  Low 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  18,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
in  the  Congress  recognize  the  fact  that  It 
is  the  administration's  policy  to  white- 
wash the  Bobby  Baker  case.  Obviously 
the  Johnson  administration  hiis  sup- 
pressed the  discussion  and  further  in- 
vestigation of  the  Baker  case  since  it 
would  be  politically  damaging  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Johnson  hierarchy. 

Furthermore,  in  its  report  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  saw  fit  to  unjustifiably 
criticize  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware,  Senator  Williams. 

This  morning's  Chicago  Tribune  con- 
tains a  most  forceful  editorial  on  this  de- 
velopment which  I  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  18,  1965  J 
A  New  Low 
Democrats  on  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
apparently  have  stooped  to  a  new  low  In  their 
protracted  efforts  to  cover  up  the  Bobby 
Baker  scandal.  Reporters  have  learned  that 
the  Committee's  forthcoming  report  on  the 
latest  stage  of  its  so-called  investigations  in- 
cludes an  ill-concealed  and  outrageous  attack 
on  the  integrity  of  a  fellow  Senator.  John  J 
Williams  of  Delaware. 

Senator  Williams  is  the  Republican  whose 
initial  evidence  led  to  Baker  s  resignation  as 
secretary  to  the  Senate  majoritv  on  Octo- 
ber 8.  1963.  after  piling  up  a  »2  million  for- 
tune on  a  Government  s?.lary  which  never 
exceeded  $19,600.  And  it  is  Senator  Williams 
who  has  kept  the  Investigation  alive  with  one 
revelation  after  another. 

The  ripples  of  scandal  reached  the  Wliite 
House  and  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee as  well  as  any  number  of  lesser  individu- 
als and  agencies.  In  one  previous  committee 
report  and  In  a  series  of  statements  and  even 
more  eloquent  silences,  Senate  Democrats 
and  the  administration  have  tried  to  shake 
off  the  embarrassing  evidence  by  evasion,  by 
alibis,  by  diversionary  tactics,  by  impugning 
the  testimony  of  witnesses,  by  releasing  de- 
rogatory material  about  them  from  suji- 
posedly  secret  files,  and  by  crying  "politics." 

None  of  this  has  allayed  the  public  sus- 
picion or  stemmed  the  flow  of  incriminating 
evidence,  gathered  almost  singlehandedly 
by  Senator  Williams.    So  the  Committee  has 
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now  stooped  to  Implying  that  Mr.  Williams 
Js  a  meddlesome  liar  who  shouldn't  concern 
himself  with  matters  under  the  jiulsdlctlon 
of  the  Rules  Committee.  According  to  one 
reporter,  the  document  reads  as  if  It  were  a 
brief  in  a  libel  suit  against  Mr.  Williams  in- 
stead of  an  examination  of  serious  charges 
brought  by  him. 

These  are  vengeful  gutter  tactics  which 
merely  demonstrate  the  Committee's  moral 
bankruptcy.  It  has  exhausted  its  paltry  sup- 
ply of  ammunition  and  has  turned  to  name 
calling.  If  it  persists  in  adopting  this  report, 
It  will  bring  discredit  on  the  whole  Senate. 


The  College  on  the  Hill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF   NTW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18. 1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  granite  hills  of  New  Hampshire 
stands  one  of  the  Nation's  oldest  and 
greatest  institutions  of  higher  learning — 
Dartmouth  College.  Once,  as  the  Dart- 
mouth motto  proclaims,  she  was  "A  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness."  That  was 
nearly  200  years  ago  but.  although  the 
wilderness  is  gone,  the  voice  remains  as 
a  powerful  influence  in  American  educa- 
tion and  culture.  Men  of  Dartmouth 
have  gone  forth  to  become  leaders  in 
nearly  every  field  of  endeavor.  Eight 
Dartmouth  men  presently  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  pub- 
lished a  fine  review  of  a  new  book  on 
Dartmouth  and  I  am  happy  to  offer  a 
copy  of  this  review  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  7,  1965] 

Salxtte  to  Dartmouth 

(By  Edni\ind  Puller) 

"We  have  an  austere  climate.  We  are  of 
a  hyperborean  race;  vigorous,  patient,  and 
happy.  Our  granite  State,  and  her  marble 
Eister  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  are 
the  cradle  of  a  hardy  and  beneficent  enter- 
prise. Our  Institutions  are  nurses  of  a  Cale- 
donian Independence.  We  are  content  with 
our  pceltlon;    proud  of  the  northern  hive." 

Thus  the  voice  of  Dartmouth,  expressed 
In  the  paper  bearing  the  college  name  In 
November.  1839. 

The  college  was  founded  In  1769  by  Elea- 
zar  Wheelock  "for  the  education  and  In- 
struction of  youth  of  the  Indian  tribes  In 
this  land  in  reading,  writing  and  all  parts 
of  learning  which  shall  appear  necessary 
and  expedient  for  civilizing  and  christian- 
izing children  of  pagans  •  •  •  and  also  of 
English  youth  and  any  others." 

There  are  virtually  no  Indians  left  but 
there  are  plenty  of  children  of  pagans,  the 
endless  civilizing  and  christianizing  of  whom 
is  still  a  necess.iry.  expedient,  but  bone- 
wearying  work. 

All  this  comes  up  in  "The  College  on  the 
Hill;  A  Dartmouth  Chronicle,"  edited  and 
In  part  vrritten  by  Ralph  Nading  Hill,  of  Bur- 
lington In  "the  marble  sister  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river."  He  is  author  of  "The 
Wlnooeki,"  In  the  rivers  of  America  series, 
and  other  excellent  historical  narratives,  and 
a  loyal  Dartmouth  alumnus. 


This  is  more  than  the  puff  book  that  any 
college  might  put  out  for  its  aliunnl,  though 
it  has  some  minor  functions  of  that  sort  and 
a  reasonable  measure  of  old-tie  enthusiasm. 

The  book  can  claim  a  larger  audience, 
for  Dartmouth  has  a  substantial  place  in 
American  history.  It  bloomed  as  a  pure 
flower  of  colonial  Calvinism,  nurturing  a 
doomed  dream  about  the  Indians.  It  played 
a  role  in  the  complicated  struggle  over  the 
New  Hampshire  grants,  the  ambition  of  New 
York  to  take  over  part  of  the  territory,  and 
the  emergence  of  Vermont  :\3  an  entity.  The 
college  party  tried  to  secede  Hnr.over  from 
New  Hampshire  and  affiliate  It  with  Vermont. 

After  the  War  for  Independence  a  grudge- 
bearing  legislature  attempted  to  impose  a 
reincorporation  as  Dartmouth  University 
upon  this  Independent  insii  ution.  This  pre- 
cipitated the  Dartmouth  College  case,  an 
early  test  in  constitxUional  law  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall 
presided;  alumnus  ( 1801 1  Daniel  Webster's 
eloquent  pleading  won  for  the  college  and 
enhanced  the  36-year-old  lawyer's  career  that 
was  leading  to  fame  and  folklore.  Because 
of  that  victory,  independent  institutions  in 
our  land  remain  free  from  political  inter- 
ference. 

Dartmouth  President  John  Sloan  Dickey 
contributes  a  foreword  on  the  theme  of  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Hill  writes  a  concise  history  of 
the  college  and  traces  it*  generation  of 
students.  Stearns  Mores  writes  of  the  physi- 
cal place  and  of  the  succession  of  its  faculty. 
Athletic  history  and  traditions  are  examined 
by  P.  William  Andres  and  Ernest  Roberts. 

The  early  college  deserved  that  part  of  Its 
motto  proclaiming  it  "A  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness."  A  hardy  student  from  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  earning  his  keep  at  a  sawmill. 
recorded  that  the  "howling  of  wild  beasts 
and  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  owl  greatly 
added  to  the  gloominess  of  the  night  season." 

Since  stanch  Eleazer  Wheelock  the  col- 
lege has  enjoyed  a  number  of  colorful  presi- 
dents. Nathan  Lord  wore  green  glasses.  In 
chapel,  "'While  appearing  to  read  from  the 
Bible  he  was  actually  reciting  from  memory, 
his  eyes  all  the  while  wandering  from  aisle 
to  aisle  to  det«ct  improprieties  among  the 
students." 

Samuel  Colcord  Bartlett  was  sharp- 
tongued.  Seniors  led  a  donkey  to  the  plat- 
form In  chapel,  as  rhetorical  exercises  were 
to  begin.  "Upon  his  arrival  Dr.  Bartlett  re- 
garded the  donkey  amicably,  then  taking  up 
the  list  of  si>eakers  announced ;  "As  I  call  the 
names  you  may  come  up  and  stand  beside 
your  brother  and  declaim." "  Again,  "when 
the  students  placed  an  outhouse  at  the 
chapel  entrance.  Dr.  Barlett  reproved  them 
for  having  moved  their  'own  ancestral  halls" 
to  college  property."' 

William  Jewett  Tucker,  elected  In  1893, 
broke  the  narrow  molds  of  regionalism  and 
Calvinism,  honorable  thougla  they  were,  and 
led  the  college  Into  a  broader  world  and 
the  beginning  of  Its  mnjor  Intellectual 
growth. 

Dartmouth  was  the  ninth  colonial  college, 
the  last  to  have  a  charter  from  the  crown. 
and  the  only  one  to  graduate  a  class,  xm- 
Interrupted  by  war,  every  year  since  1771. 
It  takes  pride  in  the  naine  of  a  college 
though  it  could  claim  the  label  uiiiversity. 
"The  College  on  the  Hill,"  well  written  and 
lavishly  illustrated,  obviously  anticipates  the 
imminent  200tli  anniversary.  In  his  perora- 
tion In  the  Dartmouth  College  case.  Webster 
declared  to  the  Chief  Justice:  "It  is.  sir,  as 
I  have  said,  a  small  college.  And  yet,  there 
are  those  who  love  it."  This  book  shows 
why. 

("The  College  on  the  Hill:  A  Dartmouth 
Chronicle."  Edited  by  Ralph  Nading  Hill. 
Dartmouth  Publications.    357  pages.) 
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Tribute  to  Seabury  Stanton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1965 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  press  repyorted  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Seabury  Stanton  as  president  of  Berk- 
shire Hathaway,  Inc.,  one  of  the  coun- 
ti-y's  leading  textile  manufacturing  com- 
panies, a  firm  with  'which  he  had  been 
associated  for  50  years. 

Mr.  Stanton  is  one  of  the  Nation's  fore- 
most authorities  on  textile  manufactur- 
ing, and  he  has  served  on  virtually 
dozens  of  Federal  and  State-level  textile 
study  and  advisory  committees.  Iv. 
addition,  he  has  served  as  chairman  oi 
the  Northern  Textile  Association,  ha.'? 
been  a  director  of  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  the  National 
Association  of  Cotton  Manufactures,  the 
New  England  Council,  and  Is  a  past 
president  of  Associated  Industries  of 
Massachusetts. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have 
•worked  with  Seabury  Stanton  on  man\ 
occasions  In  behalf  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry and  In  behalf  of  the  city  of  Nev 
Bedford,  a  cause  to  which  he  has  devoted 
generously  of  his  time  and  energies. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  to  his 
many  friends,  and  to  friends  of  the 
American  textile  Industry,  that  his  re- 
tirement from  Berkshire  Hathaway  doc.- 
not  mean  that  he  shall  lose  his  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  this  Important  industiy, 
and  that  he  has  informed  me  that  he 
will  continue  to  work  closely  with  hi.^ 
fi-lends  in  Washington  and  with  the 
textile  associations. 

The  Standard-Times  of  New  Bedford 
published  on  May  11  an  editorial  tribute 
to  Mr.  Stanton  for  the  half  century  l:e 
has  spent  as  a  leader  of  industry  and  for 
the  indomitable  faith  he  has  had  in  Nc  .■ 
Englanders  and  the  future  of  New  En-^- 
land. 

I  commend  this  well-deserved  tribut'- 

to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  Cor.- 

gress : 

End  of  a  Chapter 

The  withdrawal  of  Seabury  Stanton  frci:i 
a  position  of  active  leadership  In  the  Na tier's 
textile  industry  keynotes  the  end  of  !  - 
family's  association  with  this  business  .•^. 
New  Bedford  for  three  generations. 

Mr.  Stanton's  half-century  in  textiles  o:  - 
braced  an  era  Incomparable  in  terms  of  ;.  f" 
problems  It  produced,  the  challenges  it  f .  - 
fered,  and  the  administrative  fortitude  it  c  - 
manded. 

To  this  dynamic  period  of  change,  e 
brought  dedication,  a  dominant  and  p-  - 
suasive  personality,  plus  the  contagious  C'  - 
viction  that  tJiere  was  a  way  around  virtu.-,  y 
every  stumbling  block. 

In  a  New  England  that  lost  14  million  c.  t- 
ton  spindles  in  a  25-year  period.  In  ^h\  'n. 
150  plants  providing  100,000  Jobs  were  liq  - 
dated,  the  name  Stanton  came  to  signify  X) 
a  business  world  watching  with  curiosity  a:  cl 
admiration,  the  symbol  of  refusal  to  s;.-- 
render  to  economic  adversity. 
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A  financial  -writer  svirveying  New  England's 
future  in  1949  commented,  "Tou  talk  to  Sea- 
bury Stanton  at  Hathaway.  What  you  hear 
adds  to  your  faith  In  New  England  and  New 
Englanders.  He  believes  you  need  only  use 
modem  methods  and  modern  machinery  to 
prosper,  provided  your  employees  are  willing 
lo  do  'the  exceptionally  capable  job  that 
only  New  England  workers  can  do."  " 

Mr.  Stanton,  year  after  year,  addressed 
himself  to  the  uneven  contrast  to  capture 
markets  under  the  handicap  of  geographical 
cost  differentials.  At  local.  State  and  na- 
tional levels,  he  spent  thousands  of  hours 
assisting  in  the  negotiation  of  workable 
agreements  among  manufacturers,  manage- 
ment and  labor,  and  even  nations  competing 
for  the  textile  markets. 

For  his  faith  In  the  industry  and  its  peo- 
ple, for  his  great  effOTt  in  behalf  of  both, 
there  are  many  who  owe  Seabury  Stanton 
much. 


Address     of     Speaker     McCormack     at 
Morris  Cafritz  Memorial  Hospital 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MARTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11, 1965 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, May  16,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  at- 
tend a  cornerstone-laying  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  great  new  hospital,  the 
building  of  which  exemplifies  the  best  in 
American  tradition.  The  hospital, 
named  the  Morris  Cafritz  Memorial  Hos- 
pital after  the  late  prominent  Washing- 
ton builder,  is  located  at  the  District  line 
next  to  my  home,  Prince  Georges 
County,  Md. 

The  Morris  Cafritz  Memorial  Hospital 
is  Uie  culmination  of  more  than  a  decade 
of  dedicated  volunteer  work  by  a  group 
of  interested  citizens  under  the  leader- 
shop  of  Raym.ond  J.  McEtonough,  who 
IS  also  an  attorney  and  a  delegate  to  the 
Maryland  General  Assembly.  It  was  my 
i^leasure  when,  as  a  delegate  to  the  gen- 
oral  assembly,  Mr.  McDonough  and  I  and 
a  majority  of  other  legislators  approved 
a  $650,000  authorization  to  be  contrib- 
uted by  the  Prince  Georges  County 
commissioners  toward  consti'T|ction  of 
the  new  hospital,  which  is  expected  to 
.^erve  a  large  number  of  Maryland  resi- 
dents. 

The  significance  of  Sunday's  ceremony 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
-;reat  friends  of  American  hospitals,  John 
W.  McCormack,  Speake-  of  the  House  of 
flepresentatives,  gave  the  major  address. 
I  might  add  at  this  point  that  the  hos- 
ntals  board  of  tmst^es  under  Mr.  Mc- 
Donough have  announced  that  they  will 
fiodicate  their  suite  of  operating  rooms 
o    Speaker    and    Mrs.    McCoi-mack,    an 
;onor  justly  accorded  them. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  the  new 
Moiris  Cafritz  Memorial  Hospital  repre- 

.nts  the  efforts  of  a  group  of  dedicated 
Citizens,  those  of  a  leading  political  fig- 

;:'e  whose  lifelong  interest  in  hospitals 
iuis  paved  the  way  for  construction  of 
•naiiy  with  Federal  aid,  and  the  com- 
•nunity  interest  exhibited  by  a  prominent 
ouilder.    We  shall  long  appreciate  every- 

r.es  efforts  in  the  building  of  this  new 


community  service,  which  will  be  dedi- 
cated in  March  1966.  Therefore,  I  in- 
sert the  following  address  of  l^ieakeir 
McCormack  at  the  Morris  Cafritz  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Sunday,  May  16,  1965: 
Address  bt  Speaker  McCormack 

President  Raymond  McDonough,  reverend 
clergy.  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe,  of  Massachusetts, 
my  dear  and  valued  friend  and  coUea^e 
Congressman  Machem,  Attorney  General 
Finan,  of  Maryland,  Commissioner  Spellman, 
Commissioner  Duncan,  Mrs.  Cafritz,  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  has  long  been  the 
conviction  of  many  of  us  who  follow  the 
course  of  history,  and  sometimes  help  to 
make  it,  that  you  can  Judge  the  civilization 
of  a  people  by  its  hospitals.  Hospital  really 
means  caring  for  the  sick  and  the  injured, 
the  maimed,  and  the  helpless.  It  Is  without 
a  doubt  the  noblest  manifestation  of  the 
highest  aspiration  of  the  human  soul.  'When, 
as  in  this  case,  we  express  it  in  terms  of 
Government  effort  and  contribution,  along 
with  cooperation  from  private  and  local 
agencies,  we  are  putting  into  the  actual,  the 
realistic  and  the  concrete,  some  of  the  best 
qualities  in  human  character. 

It  is  a  pleasvire  for  me  to  stand  here  and 
participate  in  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
for  this  phas«  of  the  Greater  Southeast 
Community  Hospital  here  In  'Washlntrton 
DC. 

We  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  the  dream, 
the  hope,  the  determination  of  countless  of 
persons  to  build  this  hospital,  and  to  make 
it  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  service- 
able Institutions  of  its  kind.  What  Is  most 
Impressive  is  the  motivation  of  sft-vlce  and 
helpfulness  that  characterizes  the  endeavor 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 

I  congratulate  all  who  made  the  dream 
of  a  hospital  an  actuality.  I  congratulate 
the  Prince  Georges  County  commissioners. 
I  especially  congratulate  the  Southeast 
Hospital  Foundation.  I  congratulate  the 
Citizen's  Bank  of  Maryland,  and.  of  course. 
I  congratulate  the  Federal  Government  for, 
at  base,  making  all  this  possible.  The  legis- 
lation that  helped  to  bring  all  this  to  fruition 
got  something  of  a  congressional  boost 
when  the  87th  Congress,  second  session,  back 
In  1962.  passed  a  bill  providing  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  authorization  funds  to  be 
granted  for  the  construction  of  hospital 
facilities  in  the  District  of  Colvunbla.  It  had 
the  siipport  also  of  the  Department  of 
Healtli.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  met 
with  no  opposition  from  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  or  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Til  ere  was  of  course  a  great  deal 
of  helpful  push  and  enthusiasm  from  local 
groups,  official  and  private,  and  this  is  all 
to  the  good.  It  was  a  sound  move  to  put 
the  hospital  inside  the  District  line. 

Tlie  Nation's  health  is  as  much  a  Federal 
or  national  as  it  is  a  local  problem.  Of  all 
the  common  endeavors  in  which  all  can  and 
should  join  I  know  of  none  more  Intimately 
concerned  with  the  universal  problem  of 
health— the  public  health,  the  individual 
health— .IS  the  hospital.  'What  it  portends 
in  the  way  of  a  nation's  concern  with  Its 
citizens  is  of  course  obvious.  It  Is  more  than 
a  duty,  which  is  clear  enough,  a  duty  that 
belongs  to  all  of  us  to  perform.  It  Is  in 
keeping  also  with  the  profoundest  teaching 
of  the  Judeo-Christian  faith.  W^e  can 
hardly  attend  church  and  then  turn  our 
backs  on  a  project  like  the  Southeast  Com- 
munity Hospital.  On  the  contrary,  It  Is  in 
the  nature  of  the  American  spirit  not  only 
to  make  this  edifice  of  human  decency  a 
symbol  of  man's  humanity  to  man,  but  a 
symbol  as  well  of  sound  legislation  and  com- 
mon and  total  involvement  of  all  con- 
cerned—not just  Federal  Government. 

And  now  that  congratulations  are  in  order 
I  would  like  to  interpolate  a  personal  note 
about  a  remarkably  competent  and  patriotic 
American  who  did  so  much,  out  of  the  good- 


ness of  his  heart,  to  bring  this  great  and  com- 
passionate achievement  into  being.  You  have 
already  demonstrated  your  appreciation  by 
giving  this  hospital  Its  name:  The  Morris 
Cafritz  Memorial  Hoepital. 

I  am  esp>ecially  delighted  to  say  these  things 
that  I  believe  so  deeply  about  Morris  Cafritz 
because  here  with  us  today  is  Mrs.  Cafritz. 
The  late  Morris  Cafritz  left  behind  him  a  re- 
markable legacy  Just  by  the  life  he  lived,  by 
the  works  he  accomplished,  and  by  the  serv- 
ices he  contributed  to  his  fellowman.  And 
very  much  like  her  husband,  Mrs.  Cafritz,  by 
her  noble  outlook  on  life  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  whole  population  of  our  com- 
munity by  such  works  as  this  one  we  cele- 
brate today.  This  couple  over  the  years  have 
shown  there  love  of  God  by  the  many  good 
deeds  they  did  showing  their  love  of  neigh- 
bors. 

Mr.  Cafritz  before  his  tragic  passing  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Greater      Southeast      Community      Hospital 

Foundation.   Inc.     He  was— outstancUngly 

the  chairman  of  the  special  gifts  commit- 
tee. Through  his  dynamic  enterprise  In  the 
field  of  philanthropy,  as  in  all  his  enter- 
prises, he  helped  in  the  raising  of  about 
$500,000.  He  himself  contributed  a  large 
sum.  And  the  Cafritz  Fotmdation  has  con- 
tributed another  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
to  the  hospital — an  action  he  certainly  would 
have  endorsed  with  all  his  heart.  What  he 
gave  to  this  proud  institution  here  on  South- 
ern Avenue  in  the  form  of  personal  energy, 
intense  attention  and  devotion,  can  hardly 
be  computed  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Thus  I  congratulate  you  once  more  for  the 
wholly  deserving  decision  to  name  this  great 
institution  the  Morris  Cafritz  Memorial 
Hospital. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  when  this  profound 
attitude  of  being  indeed  our  brother's  keeper 
has  become  a  vital  and  living  and  an  electric 
part  of  our  Federal,  local,  and  legislative  his- 
tory. It  Is  a  spirit  which  ha&  had  an  all- 
powerful  and  overwhelming  impetus  from 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  It  Is — this 
spirit — that  rests  behind  the  all-out  war  to 
wipe  out  the  remaining  pockets  of  poverty 
in  our  country.  It  Is  the  spirit  that  seeks  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  the  elderly  through 
medicare.  It  is — under  President  Johnson — 
a  part  of  the  massive  program  to  make  the 
United  States  not  only  ideologically  the  last 
great  hope  of  mankind,  but  to  make  it  also 
and  right  now.  today  this  very  hour,  the 
country  with  the  happiest,  the  most  pros- 
perous, the  healthiest  people  any  country  has 
ever  known  since  the  dawn  of  time.       '    . 


Norwegian  IndepcDdence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OP   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. May  17,  was  the  151st  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Norwegian  Con- 
stitution. It  was  Norway's  Independence 
Day.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  other 
House  colleagues  in  honoring  Norway  on 
this  landmark  day  in  the  life  of  this 
brave  and  goodhearted  nation. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  very  many 
of  us  in  Minnesota  are  the  sons  and 
daughters,  grandsons  or  granddaughters 
of  the  wonderfully  independent,  self- 
reliant  people  of  Scandina\'ia. 

These  immigrants  from  Norway  and 
the  other  countries  of   the  far  north 
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brought  with  them  to  our  shores  at- 
tributes of  character  which  have  been  a 
rich  and  welcome  heritage  to  America. 
They  brought  such  priceless  gifts  as  a 
hardy  independent  spirit,  great  Indus- 
triousness,  lofty  courage,  warm  com- 
passion, and  a  sense  of  high  purpose.  It 
Is  virtues  like  these  which  have  made  the 
building  of  our  country  possible— which 
have  made  America  great. 

And  so,  I  want  to  express  my  best 
wishes  to  our  stanch  friend  and  NATO 
ally,  the  Kingdom  of  Norway,  and  to  all 
her  descendants  in  this  Nation.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  sound  qualities  of  the 
valiant  Norwegians,  their  great  dedica- 
tion to  the  principles  of  democracy,  indi- 
vidual liberty,  equal  justice  under  the 
law,  and  their  rugged  personal  integrity, 
will  long  continue  to  set  a  high  example 
to  the  people  of  the  world. 


Chicago  Area  Eyed  as  Site  for  Giant  Atom 
Smasher 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxmois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'\TIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18, 1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  submit  the  enclosed 
article  by  Richard  Lewis  which  appeared 
In  the  May  16,  1965,  edition  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sim-Times.  I  am  delighted  to  note 
that  the  Chicagoland  area  is  one  of  those 
under  consideration  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  build  what  will  be 
the  world's  largest  atom  smasher.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  a  part  of  the  country  which 
has  a  great  deal  to  offer  the  Nation  in 
atomic  and  space  efforts. 

The  article  follows : 
Chicago  Area  Eyed  As  Snr  for  Giant  Atom 
Smasher 

(By  Richard  Lewis) 

Tlie  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
launched  a  nationwide  search  for  a  place 
to  build  the  world's  largest  atom  smasher 
and  some  experts  are  casting  an  appraising 
eye  on  the  Chicago  area. 

The  great  machine,  which  would  cover  1 
square  mile  and  use  as  much  electricity  as 
the  Northwest  Side  of  Chicago,  is  to  be  sit- 
uated on  3.000  acres  of  land  near  a  large  city 
with  a  major  airport  and  good  highway  net- 
work. 

Cost  of  the  proposed  installation  is  $280 
million,  according  to  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  which  will  supervise  construc- 
tion. 

It  would  employ  more  than  2,000  scientists 
and  technicians,  consume  a  power  load  of 
about  400  million  megawatts  and  require 
2.000  gallons  a  minute  of  clear  water  for 
cooling. 

HUGE    VOLTAGE    PLANNED 

Preliminary  designs  for  the  atom  smasher, 
drr-wn  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  show  a  200-  to  300-billion  elec- 
tron-volt proton  accelerator,  circular  in  shape 
like  a  doughnut. 

The  machine  would  be  7  to  10  times  as 
powerful  as  the  alternating  gradient  syn- 
chrotron at  the  AEXIT's  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory  at  Upton,  Long  Island,  the  largest 
In  the  United  States,  and  the  CERN  atom 
Bmasher  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  largest 
In  Europe. 


It  would  be  some  20  timet  as  powerful  as 
the  zero  gradient  synchrotron  (12.5  billion 
electron  volts)  at  Argonne  National  Labora- 
tory. 27  miles  southwest  of  Chicago  near  the 
village  of  Lemont. 

ITLTIMATE   PROBE    SEEN 

The  200-  to  300-billlon-eilectron-volt  ac- 
celerator has  been  declared  to  be  the  next 
step  In  equipment  for  the  investigation  of  the 
ultimate  structure  of  matter  since  1963.  It 
was  not  authorized,  however,  until  February, 
when  President  Johnson  approved  an  AEC 
reconrunendation  that  the  machine  be  built 
and  forwarded  it  to  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Atom  Energy. 

The  AEC's  long-range  program  in  nuclear 
physics  research  provides  that  the  200-  to 
300-billion-electron-volt  machine  is  the 
start  of  a  new  generation  of  super  atom 
smashers.  They  will  Increase  in  power 
up  to  1,000  billion  electron  volts  in  the  next 
10  to  15  years. 

CALIFORNIA    OOT 

Even  though  the  AEC  has  tentatively  ac- 
cepted the  Berkeley  design,  the  agency  has 
indicated  this  does  not  mean  the  machine 
is  to  be  built  In  California.  In  fact,  It  Is 
understood  by  nuclear  physicists  here,  that 
California  is  out  as  a  sit*. 

One  reason  may  be  criticism  from  other 
areas  that  California  has  been  getting  the 
lion's  share  of  the  Government's  outlays  for 
big  science.  Another  is  that  much  of  Cali- 
fornia Is  affected  by  the  Pacific  coast  earth- 
quake belt  and  that  many  otherwise  desir- 
able sites  there  are  potentially  unstable. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  e.xpert  here  pointed 
out,  the  Middle  West,  which  is  part  of  an 
enormous  plain  extending  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  among  the 
most  stable  regions  on  earth. 

ACADEMY    TO    PICK    SITE 

In  order  to  avoid  charges  of  favoritism,  the 
AEC  commissioned  the  N.itional  Academy  of 
Sciences,  one  of  the  Natior.'s  most  distin- 
guished scientific  bodies,  to  recommend  a 
site.  The  selection  must  b«  made  this  year 
because  funding  the  huge  project  is  sched- 
uled to  start  next  year,  the  AEC  said. 

California  and  the  entire  Pacific  coast 
may  be  ruled  out  by  the  proviso  that  "sites 
with  serious  seismic  (earthquake)  activity, 
faults,  or  loose  Joints  in  bedrock  are  to  be 
avoided." 

The  AEC  has  specified  thsEe  site  qualifica- 
tions: 

1.  So  far  as  the  land  is  concerned,  it  must 
be  level  to  minimize  excavating  and  filling 
and  there  must  be  enough  of  it  to  allow  ex- 
pansion. A  minimum  area  of  3,000  acres  is 
required. 

2.  It  should  be  owned  by  or  be  reasonably 
available  to  the  Federal  Government. 

3.  The  terrain  and  underlying  rock  should 
have  high-load-bearing  capacity  to  insure  a 
stable  foundation  for  both  the  accelerator 
and  other  structures  in  the  research  complex. 

4.  The  site  should  be  near  readily  available 
electric  power  and  an  adequate  supply  of 
cool,  clean  water.  Cost  of  power  and  water 
will  be  a  factor  influencing  site  decision. 

5.  The  site  should  be  reasonably  close  to 
a  major  airport  having  frequent  service  to 
major  American  cities,  to  allow  university 
users  and  other  research  people  ready  access. 

6.  It  should  be  rea.^onably  close  to  a  com- 
mercial and  industrial  center,  which  pro- 
vides special  facilities  in  electronics,  elec- 
trical and  precision  mechanical  equipment. 
It  ought  to  be  in  an  area  where  there  Is 
an   adequate   supply   of   skilled   technicians. 

7.  Good  housing  and  community  facilities 
should  be  available  and  a  cultural  center 
including  a  large  university  to  provide  in- 
tellectual and  cultural  opiwrtunities  ought 
to  be  within  driving  distance. 

CHICAGO    FILLS    THE    BILL 

Nuclear  scientists  here  sfiid  the  Chicago 
area  fulfills  every  one  of  these  requirements. 
Moreover,  they  pointed  out,  it  Is  served  by 
an  International  airport  and  it  has  all  the 


power,  water,  skilled  technical  force,  cul- 
tural environment  and  Industrial  support 
any  advanced  scientific  facility  would  need 

"If  we  can  come  up  with  3,000  acres  or 
so  near  O'Hare  Airport  and  say  to  the  Acad- 
emy and  the  AEC — here  you  are — we're  In." 
said  a  spokesman  for  nuclear  scientists  in 
Chicago. 

Once  a  site  is  picked,  construction  of  the 
machine  will  take  6  to  8  years,  the  AEC  said. 
Within  10  years,  it  would  probably  be  the 
Nation's  second  largest  science  facility. 

FLORIDA    CENTEB    LARGEST 

The  largest  is  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Space 
Center  on  Merritt  Island,  Fla.,  where  the 
first  spaceport  for  launching  manned  rocket* 
to  the  moon  is  nearing  completion. 

By  building  ever  more  powerful  atom 
smashers,  scientists  hope  to  be  able  to  clarify 
today's  ambiquous  picture  of  the  structure 
of  the  atomic  nucleus  by  finding  new  parti- 
cles which  cannot  be  produced  by  present 
atom  smashers. 

While  enough  land  is  available  near  Ar- 
gonne National  Laboratory,  officials  there  be- 
lieve the  AEC  will  not  agree  to  complicate 
its  existing  laboratories  by  adding  to  any 
one  of  them  such  a  gigantic  facility. 

AEC    REJECTION    SEEN 

For  this  reason,  it  Is  expected  that  the 
AEC  will  turn  down  bids  for  the  super  ac- 
celerator from  Brookhaven  and  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratories. 

So  far,  the  AEC  has  received  proposals  from 
Hanford,  Wash.,  site  of  the  Government's 
Plutonium  works;  Boulder,  Colo.,  site  of  im- 
portant National  Bureau  of  Standards  lab- 
oratories and  the  University  of  Colorado: 
Atlanta;  Houston,  site  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration's  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center;  Los  Angeles  and  the 
Madison-Stoughton  area  of  Wisconsin,  site 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Mid- 
west Universities  Research  Association. 


Henry  Harris — In  Memoriam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18, 1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  undo: 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extent; 
my  remarks,  I  Include  therein  some 
very  touching  articles  from  a  recent  edi- 
tion of  the  Boston  Globe  by  the  giftec 
writer,  Victor  O.  Jones,  and  a  staff  write  :• 
eulogizing  the  outstanding  editoria: 
writer  and  newspaper  commentator,  m; 
friend,  the  late,  beloved  Henry  Harris. 

This  great,  talented  writer  was  my 
college  classmate,  and  a  very  dear  frienci 
of  mine.  I  aiways  knew  him  as  "Puffer 
and  that  is  the  way  he  was  known  to  hi.^ 
intimates,  and  I  imagine  most  of  tr.t 
people  who  worked  with  him  on  tin 
Globe,  where  for  so  many  years  he  wo:, 
high  and  well-deserved  repute  for  beir  j 
one  of  the  best  newspaper  writers  ar.ti 
commentators  in  the  country. 

Henry  Harris  combined  with  a  very 
well-stocked,  discerning  mind,  outstand- 
ing reportial  and  writing  skills  and  ex- 
tremely lovable  personal  qualities  thai 
endeared  him  to  everyone  who  knew  him 

An  avid,  penetrating  scholar,  not  i'- 
any  stilted  sense,  Henry  Harris'  intere.-^t. 
and  horizons  were  indeed  wide  and  en- 
compassing. 

He  was  a  warm,  humane  personality, 
and  he  was  endowed  with  a  warm  and 
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humane  philosophy  of  life,  politics,  eco- 
nomics, art  and  human  companionship, 
and  many  other  interetit^  He  was  con- 
cerned with  people  an^biovlng  events 
in   the  active,   dynamic   things  of  life. 

Somewhat  shy  and  retiring,  his  diffi- 
dence invariably  blossomed  into  a  warm 
and  friendly  glow  as  time  brought  deeper 
understanding  into  his  friendships. 

He  relentlessly  pursued  a  wide  range  of 
interests  and  drew  from  tiie  reservoir  of 
l;is  fertile  mind  to  document  the  smooth- 
flowing  phrases  of  his  agile  pen. 

Puffer  was  a  man  of  breadth,  stature, 
and  impregnable  integrity.  He  did  things 
i:i  his  own  way,  but  he  did  them  well.  He 
met  his  deadlines,  notwithstanding  the 
pressures  of  the  moment. 

He  was  a  man  of  keen  awareness  and 
deep  involvements  in  what  was  going  on 
in  government  and  political  affairs.  This 
l'?d  him  to  several  sorties  into  active 
politics,  and  in  this  connection  I  was  very 
closely  associated  with  him  when  he  par- 
ticipated in  several  of  the  late,  beloved 
Senator  David  L  Walsh's  election  cam- 
paigns in  which  he  contributed  research 
and  brochures,  campaign  documenta- 
tion, news  items,  and  speech  materials. 

Naturally,  at  these  tasks,  he  was  sim- 
;;ly  unbeatable.  He  turned  out  some 
marvelously  effective  tracts  and  pieces  on 
b'liniing  political  issues.  He  had  a  flair 
for  producing  and  pinpKjinting  issues 
dealing  with  progressive,  social,  and  labor 
;  '-aslation,  although  everything  he  did 
V  as  solid,  significant,  and  very  well  writ- 
t  n. 

He  wrote  •with  a  firm,  sweeping  com- 
n;and  of  the  wide  range  of  political  ques- 
tions that  his  writings  touched  upon,  and 
he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  ideas  or  the 
ability  to  address  them  in  an  appealing 
y.yle.  He  drove  home  his  points  with 
verve  and  telling  effect. 

To  say  that  "Puffer"  was  informal 
might  be  somewhat  of  an  understate- 
n:ient,  because  he  never  allowed  formali- 
ties to  burden  him  in  any  way,  and  in 
t^.at  regard,  he  might  remind  one  of  the 
Eard  of  Lake  Walden,  the  great  Thoreau. 

Knowing  "Puffer"  as  I  did,  I  was 
!:  uch  interested  when  I  read  Vic  Jones' 
■^ory  about  the  casual  manner  in  which 
i.e  worked,  lived,  handled  money,  and 
a')p!oached  sumptuary  and  clothing 
p  oblems.  He  was  ever  thus,  and  I  think 
i-.  may  well  be  said  of  him  without  in- 
dulging in  cliches,  that  there  could  never 
bf'  another  like  him. 

Like  Shakespeare.  Henry  Harris  was 
m.my  sided;  like  Benchley,  he  had  a 
f.'iid  sense  of  humor  that  ran  freely  al- 
ir.  1st  any  place  or  time,  a  man  of  many 
p  ris.  functions,  facilities,  and  ideas.  To 
;.  I  it  his  college  room  in  Beck  Hall,  Cam- 
b  idge.  was  an  experience  never  to  be 
:  :  gotten. 

Puffer"  might  be  said  to  have  been 
:  impressionist.  Some  might  call  him 
I  brilliant  conceiver  of  new  ideas,  be- 
c  -ise  they  flowed  from  his  alert,  active 
:  nd  as  from  some  gushing  fountain.  I 
; :  .ays  thought  his  problem  was  to  cata- 
• '  them,  but  this  never  seemed  to  be 
:  .  :ch  of  a  problem  for  the  learned, 
'  . -atile  Henry  Harris,  since  he  put  a 
-  at  many  of  his  ideas  dowai  in  black 
•■■■d  white,  in  the  columns  and  in  the 
'  i:!  orial  pages  of  the  Boston  Globe.  And 
':•  V  were  good  ideas,  admirably  ex- 
1'  '  >sed. 


If  some  gifted  soul  wants  to  write  a 
biography  that  would  be  a  bestseller 
from  the  start,  he  would  be  well  advised 
to  write  one  on  the  incredible  Henry 
Harris;  his  life,  his  years,  his  beliefs,  his 
ideas,  his  techniques,  modes,  and,  per- 
haps, his  likes  and  dislikes.  Such  a  work 
would  make  great  reading  and  "Puffer's" 
life,  to  those  who  knew  it,  and  his  friend- 
ship, to  those  who  shared  it,  always  will 
make  happy,  grateful  memories. 

I  am  soiTy  that  I  did  not  know  "Puffer" 
had  been  indisposed,  or  that  he  had 
passed  away.  I  would  have  Uked  to  have 
visited  him,  above  all,  to  have  attended 
his  fimeral  as  a  final  mark  of  the  great 
respect  and  very  deep  affection  I  felt  for 
this  genial,  dear  friend,  whose  labors  and 
contributions  will  long  be  remembered  in 
the  newspaper  craft  by  those  who  appre- 
ciated his  brilliant  writing,  high  public 
spirit,  and  outstanding  dedication. 

I  am  profoundly  saddened  by  the  pas- 
sing of  this  dear  friend,  and  it  is  with  a 
veiy  heavy  heart  indeed  that  I  tender 
my  most  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  dear 
ones,  and  all  those  he  left  behind  him, 
especially  his  distinguished  brother, 
Morgan,  and  his  beloved  aunt  and  uncle. 
Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Webster  and  Mr.  Chandler 
Hovey. 

Heniy  Harris  was  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  his  craft,  his  college,  and  our 
great  American  scene.  He  will  leave  a 
legacy  of  gifted,  dedicated  service,  warm, 
vibrant  friendship,  and  tioie  American- 
ism. 

I  hope  and  pray  he  may  find  rest  and 
peace  in  his  eternal  home.  His  memory 
will  long  remain  green  with  those  of  uis 
who  knew  and  loved  him;  his  work  and 
exploits  will  always  be  recalled  with  ad- 
miring, grateful  appreciation.  His  loss 
is  a  truly  great  one. 

The  article  follows: 

I  From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe.  May  5. 

1965] 

New.smaxs  Eulogy:    Globe's  Henry  Harp.is 

'■Li\'ED,  Wrote  Bravely" 

Services  for  Henry  W.  Harris  Jr..  66.  edi- 
torial writer,  author,  and  reporter  for  the 
Boston  Globe  were  held  Tuesday  at  Story 
Chapel  in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  Camb- 
ridge. 

Rev.  Zolt-in  Nagy,  pastor  of  First  Church  in 
Chestnut  Hill  officiated  and  delivered  the 
eulogy. 

He  said,  'to  choose  a  life  Is  a  lifetime  ad- 
venture. To  die  a  little  later  or  a  Uttle 
sooner  does  not  matter.  But  to  live  bravely 
is  to  become  sensitive  to  the  truth,  to  beauty, 
to  the  dignity  of  life. 

"To  live  bravely  is  to  enjoy  work  which 
produces  such  things  as  excellence  In  one's 
own  endeavors,  sj-mpathy  where  others  are 
concerned. 

"To  live  bravely  is  to  embrace  an  tm- 
popular  cause  which  serves  progress  not  yet 
seen,  an  ideal  not  yet  accepted. 

"To  live  bravely  Is  to  speak  and  write 
clearly  in  an  age  of  darkness,  'to  wage  peace" 
in  a  world  of  wars. 

"To  live  bravely  In  today's  world  Is  to  in- 
clude one's  own  life  others  who  are  not  of  our 
tribe. 

"Henry  Harris  tried  to  live  such  a  life, 
which  now  we  celebrate. 

•"niere  is  little  left  to  say  or  do  here. 

"The  p&ins  of  parting  are  hard,  but  the 
responsibilities  of  living  lure  us  on.  Life 
must  be  served.  It  is  served  between  birth 
and  death,  and  all  that  lies  between. 

"Here  in  the  presence  of  death,  we  must 
continue  to  sing  the  song  of  life.  We  must 
raise  our  eyes  from  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
to  the  sunlit  heights. 


"We  must  go  frcwu  here  strengthened  for 
the  ascent,  better  able  to  bear  our  burdens 
and  lighten  the  load  of  others." 

William  Davis  Taylw.  publisher,  headed  a 
large  delegation  from  the  Globe.  OthefB  at- 
tending Including  Wilton  'Vau^,  director  of 
State  division  of  motcn-boats;  John  Barry,  vlco 
president  of  National  Shawmut  Bank;'  Ed- 
ward A.  Oounlhan.  former  State  banking 
commissioner;  J.  Edward  Allen.  International 
representative.  American  Newspaper  OuUd. 
and  Sylvia  W.  Glynn,  administrative  secre- 
tary of  Newspaper  Guild  of  Greater  Boston. 

Mr.  Harris,  of  1558  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Cambridge,  died  Sunday. 

He  leaves  a  brother.  Morgan  H.  Harris  of 
Tequesta.  Fla..  a  retired  Navy  captain;  an 
aunt.  Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Webster,  and  an  uncle. 
Chandler  Hovey.  both  of  Chestnut  Hill. 


[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe. 
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Henry  Harris:   An  iNDivrouALisr 

AT  HOMK  WrrH  All 

(By  Victor  O.  Jones) 

"Im  sorry."  said  the  cabdrlver,  "to  read 
that  Henry  Harris  died.  He  was  Uncle  Dud- 
ley, wasn't  he?" 

Well,  of  course  Uncle  Dudley  down  through 
the  years,  has  l>een  a  lot  of  people,  always 
more  than  one  editorial  writer.  But  the 
cabbie  was  right  In  that. 

"Puffer"  Harris  represented  everything 
that  was  best  about  the  Globe's  mythical 
top  editorial. 

He  was  always  for  the  little  guy  against 
the  big  guy,  he  was  for  human  beings  as 
against  machines,  he  liked  to  present  both 
views  of  all  questions,  though  he  himself 
took  very  positive  position  personally.  He 
was  entirely  without  any  "side."  Status  ex- 
cept in  his  professional  standards,  didn't 
interest  him  in  the  slightest. 

He  was.  of  course,  a  unlonman  even  be- 
fore the  days  of  the  New  Deal,  during  which 
he  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  organizing 
the  Newspaper  Guild.  He  always  maintained 
that  Sacco  and  "Vanzettl  dldnt  get  anything 
like  a  fair  trial.  And  though  he  had  served 
as  a  marine  in  World  War  I.  he  had  no  use 
for  wars  as  a  means  of  settling  the  argiunents 
among  nations.  He  was  something  otf  an 
expert  on  the  United  Nations,  and  though 
he  certainly  never  argued  that  the  UJI.  was 
the  solution  of  man's  unhumanity  toward 
man,  he  believed  In  it  as  the  best  available 
deterrent. 

There  were  all  sorts  of  legends  about 
Henry,  even  In  his  lifetime.  One  of  them 
was  that  he  was  fabulously  wealthy. 

He  was  Indeed  distantly  related  to  the 
House  of  Morgan,  but  If  he  had  a  lot  of 
money  he  didn't  act.  look,  think,  or  dress 
that  way. 

The  informality  of  his  attire  was  notable 
long  before  the  days  of  the  beatnik.  There 
was  one  period  when  111 -fitting  shoes  had 
rendered  his  feet  sensitive  and  he  thought 
nothing  of  paddling  around  his  office  In  his 
barefeet. 

Oldtimers  on  the  Globe  recall  one  very 
hot  summer  Sunday  back  maybe  15  years 
ago  when  late  In  the  afternoon  Henry  came 
puffing  Into  the  Globe  city  room  attired  In 
nothing  except  a  tee  shirt,  a  pair  of  under- 
drawers  (underdrawers — not  shorts),  and  a 
pair  of  sneakers.  It  had  been  In  the  90's 
outside,  and  Henry  was  covered  with  sweat 
and  dust,  but  in  no-wise  embarrassed  by  his 
appearance. 

"I'm  sorry  to  bother  you."  said  he  with 
his  unfailing  courtesy,  "but  I  wonder 
whether  you  could  lend  me  enough  to  take 
a  cab  out  to  Newton?" 

(Lending  money  to  Henry  was  never  any 
risk.  In  his  earlier  days  It  was  almost  a 
weekly  occurrence  for  him  to  make  the 
rounds  of  his  friends  on  payday  or  on  his 
quarterly  dividend  days  and  say:  "I  know 
that  I  have  been  borrowing  some  money 
recently.  1  have  an  Impression  that  I  bor- 
rowed from  you.    Did  I?") 
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Even  for  Henry,  his  attire  this  hot  Sun- 
day afternoon  was  unusually  informal.  So, 
cabfare  having  been  advanced  the  lender 
couldn't  refrain  from  asking  how  come 
Henry  was  around  downtown  Boston  In  his 
underwear. 

"Well,"  said  Henry,  deadly  serious,  "I  have 
been  worried  about  my  weight,  and  read 
that  Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White  believed  in 
bicycle  riding  as  a  form  of  exercise.  So 
I  rented  a  bike  and  pedaled  down  toward 
Providence.  I  covUd  have  made  it  OK  to 
Providence,  but  I  was  worried  about  getting 
back,  and  so  decided  to  turn  around  at 
Brockton.  When  I  got  to  Brockton  this 
unusual  exercise  and  the  heat  suddenly 
caught  up  with  me.  and  I  thought  it  would 
be  silly  to  try  to  make  it  back.  So  I  went 
to  the  railroad  station  to  buy  a  ticket  back 
to  Boston  and  realized  suddenly  that  there 
were  no  pockets  in  these  underdrawers  and 
that  I  had  absolutely  no  money.  The  ticket 
man  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  ticket, 

but  he  made  me  leave  my  bike  as  security. 

So     that's     why     I     need     cabfare     back     to 

Newton." 

A  man  full  of  .surprises.  Henry  never 
surprised  anyone  who  didn't  know  him  more 
when  he  came  up  with  one  of  the  greatest 
yachting  exclusives  in  local  sports  history. 

This  was  back  in  the  1930's  when  Amer- 
ica's Cup  racing  was  even  more  of  a  mil- 
lionaire's sport  than  It  now  Is,  and  when 
America's  Cup  people  didn't  give  a  hoot 
about  public  relations  or  sports  writers. 

A  Marblehead  group  headed  by  Charles 
Francis  Adams  had  a  contender  for  the 
honor  of  defending  the  cup,  "Yankee,"  I  be- 
lieve against  the  likes  of,  Harold  Vanderbilt. 
Every  sports  and  feature  editor  was  trying  to 
get  a  reporter  aboard  Yankee  to  describe  for 
the  man  in  the  street  what  it  was  like  to  sail 
on  one  of  these  big,  beautiful  babies.  No 
soap.  Neither  of  the  Fowles,  pere  et  fils, 
co\ild  get  aboard,  not  to  mention  Admiral 
Robbins  of  the  New  York  Times. 

But  one  fine  day,  covering  a  whole  page 
In  the  Sunday  Globe,  there  was  an  ac- 
count of  a  day's  sail  aboard  a  cup  defend- 
er. Those  who  saw  the  byline,  "By  Henry 
W.  Harris" — did  a  double  take. 

How  had  the  highly  xuinautical,  Ill- 
pressed  friend  of  the  workingman  gotten 
aboard? 

Henry  took  the  congratulations  with  his 
usual  Innocence.  "Why  shouldn't  they  take 
me  out  for  a  spin?  My  brother  Morgan 
Harris  Is  the  purser,  and  I  wels  his  guest." 

That  was  Henry:  a  pacifist  and  no  spi1>- 
and-pollsh  guy  who  served  in  the  marines; 
the  workingman 's  friend  who  felt  at  home 
aboard  a  millionaire's  yacht;  a  very  smart 
guy  (Harvard,  cMm  laude)  whose  heart  was 
In  the  right  place. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States 

TnxE  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Joiht  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shalLbe  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895.  c.  23,  5  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 

Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations, MAPS,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1936.  c.  630,  §  2,  49  Stat.   1546.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 


and  delivery  of  the  Concrissional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  iJecord.— The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecvi- 
tive  issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  wlthoui  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessarj'  In  crcic-r  tu  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Publir  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  prooeedrnrs  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  OfUcial  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7';>-point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  autliorired  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6' ^ -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shaU  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  proniJnence:  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  v.  hioh  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — \V)ien  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  In  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning:  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  tha^REcoRD  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeciies  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarJ:s. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  wiili  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty -day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congression.al 
Record  any  speech  or  e.x' elision  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  eacli  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  tiie  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued:  there- 
fore 1.11  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  er.cla  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall   be  entitled   to  make   more  than 


one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  oii':v 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  sh,,:: 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  materi,:., 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  acki.- 
tions  of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  ct 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommititf 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previou;:y 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  in 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — Wi;.  ■; 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  i  i  i 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2 1  ,: 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  ai;v 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceoi:- 
ings,  the  same  shall  be  published  in  tlie  Ay- 
pendix.  This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  qnoi.  - 
tions  which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mc::.- 
ber,  or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  ov.  .i 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  spec  ;:, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequent'.;,- 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  .  . 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congr:   - 

sioK.\L  Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appcndis. — The  .Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  sliall  i  e 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  rx- 
tension    from    the    copy    submitted    by    -'..^ 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  uv. 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  Hor 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appt    - 
alternately    as    far    as    possible    throuphi 
the  Appendix.    The  sequence  for  each  Ho-.    ■ 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order    - 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  f  r^ : 
the     Official     Reporters     of     the     ref.pcoi  ■■ 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  .<;;., 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  iic; '. 
among  their  extensions.  When  botli  Ho'.^^• 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  ti.e 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  Ho",>- 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  i:.- 
dicated  lead  item  of  the  other  House  appe;;-  - 
ing  in  second  place.  When  only  one  Hoi'-'' 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  Hcr:c 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extension- 
withheld  because  of  voltime  or  eqtupmoi 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicate  i 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  c; 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Recc  i:; - 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  '... 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  mai-.'  r 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instar.  ■ 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Reco-  d 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  - 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  fr.  ' 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  C'  : 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  wl.'  .: 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  si:.'. 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tei'^- 
grams,  or  articles  presented  in  connecii'  :"i 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  le^-;  - 
latures,  addresses  or  articles  by  the  Preeicu  .: 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  V.'  o 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  •.:.■: 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considc:'! 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  ;';. 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Ofl'!' 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  re'a;:  '.j 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  ai.y 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congression  .: 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  tl  - 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters.— -The  OfRci&l  Hep  :  ■ 
ers  of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  mar.  - 
script  and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  ' 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  m.t':.v 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  pl.i' 
in  the  proceedings. 
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McEliece,  James  H.,  Jr.  O'Toole,  George  P.,  Jr. 
McGurk.  John  R.  Olivo,  James  A. 

:  IcKemey,  William  J..  Olmstead,  Kim  H. 

Jr .  Olmsted ,  Philip  B. 

McMillan,  Jerry  R.         Olson,  John  V. 
McMillan,  John  E.         Olson,  Stephen  A. 
Meier,  Frank  L.  Ono,  Tadahiko 

Menninger,  George  E.  Paek.  Stephen  J.,  Jr. 
Merges,  George  J.  Paley,  James  M. 

Merriam,  Nicholas  H.    Parcels,  Donald  C. 
:  tetzner,  Ladd  H.  Parker,  Eugene  J.,  Jr. 

Mickells,  Henry  G..  Jr.  Parrish.  E>onald  J., 
Mims,  James  E.  Jr. 

Mirando,  James  A.  Paske.  Raymond  J. 

Mitchell,  William  B.      Peters.  James  M. 
Miyashiro,  Janies  T.       Peterson,  Carl  A..  Jr. 
Mogan,  Bernard  J.,  Jr.  Pfeifer,  Charles  F..  Jr. 
Mohlere,  Richard  D.      Phillpotts,  Donald  A. 
.Molepske,  Robert  J.        Philo,  Steven  E. 
Momcilovich,  Michael,  Pickler,  John  M. 

Jr.  Pickup,  Bedford  M. 

Moore,  Harley  L.,  Ill       Pollard.  Raymond  G.. 

Moorefield,  Kenneth        III 

p.  Powers,  Tliomas  P.,  Jr. 

Morrissey,  Stephen  R.   Principe,  Nicholas  J.. 
Moseley.  Charles  H.,  Jr     Jr. 
Motal,  Beverly  W.  Probst,  Francis  J.,  Jr. 

.Motes,  Preston  M.,  Jr.   Pylant,  Julian  E..  Jr. 
Mullen,  Orlin  L.  Radclifife,  Robert  F. 

Munson,  Merton  E.,  Jr.Rau,  Paul  D. 
.Mushovic,  Thomas  J.    Ray,  Lloyd  C,  Jr. 
Myers,  Chester  A.,  Jr.    Raybeck,  Bruce  A. 
.'seal,  Larry  T.  Reed,  Howard  H. 

Needels,  Christopher  J.Reisner,  William  E. 
Nelson,  Walter  E.,  Jr.     Reller,  Frank  X.,  Ill 
.\ennlnger,  Glennon      Renschen,  Paul  S. 

E..  Jr.  Resick,  Martin  J. 

Xichols,  Charles  S.         Richardson,  Douglas  J. 
Xowland,  Donald  E.       Ridenour,  Thomas  A. 
O'Brien,  Francis  W.,  Jr  Riley,  Francis  G. 
O  Connor.  Joseph  Riley,  Ronald  J. 

P.,  Ill  Ritch,  John  B.,  Ill 

ODonnell,  Charles  F.,  Ritch,  William  N.,  Jr. 

in  Roebuck,  Zigmund  J. 

O'Grady,  Michael  J.       Rood,  Omar  E.,  Jr. 
O'Hara,  Timothy  S.        Rood,  Robert  D. 
O'Leary,  Gerald  D.         Rose,  Leo  P. 
O'Neill,  Eugene  D.  Roseberg.  John  B. 


Roth,  Arthur,  Jr. 

Rountree,  Ranee  H. 

Rowe,  Donald  S. 

Ruggles,  George  W. 

Ryan,  Terrance  C. 

Salomone,  John  L. 

Samnarco,  Valentino 
T. 

Sanchez,  Jose  L. 

Satorie,  Thomas  R. 

Savatiel,  Karl  R. 

Saxon,  Walter  L. 

Schaltenbrand.  Ray- 
mond J..  Jr. 

Scheiner,  James  I. 

SchoU,  Waj-ne  J. 

Schultz,  Paul  F..  Jr. 

Schwartz,  Marshall  W 

Scobie,  Jon  D. 

Scruggs,  Hugh  F. 

Scully,  Robert  E. 

Scaburn.  James  T. 

Seaworth,  George  H. 

Selkis,  Robert  F. 

Seymour,  John  B. 

Shapiro.  Fred  J. 

Sharkness.  Edward  J. 

Shaver.  Michael  P. 

Shaw,  Ralph  T. 

Sheridan.  Mark  E. 

Sherrell.  William  \V.. 
Jr. 

Shinseki.  Eric  K. 

Shuford.  John  H. 

Sikorski.  Dotiglas  J. 

Simmons.  Timothy  J. 

Simpson.  Edward.  Jr. 

Singelyn.  Paul  J. 

Sinnreich.  Richard  H. 

Skidmore,  Francis  R. 

Slutzky,  Kenneth  B. 

Smith,  Frederick  J. 

Smith,  Herbert  J..  Ill 

Smith,  James  L. 

Smoak,  John  R.,  Jr. 

Speilman.    Daniel    E 
Jr. 

Sperry.  Steven  M. 


W., 


Ill 


Spire,  Christopher  L. 
Spoerry,  Stephen  J. 
Stanko,  Michael  R. 
Stelnwald,  Daniel  F., 

Jr. 
Stephenson,  James  P. 
Sterba,  Robert  H. 
Sterbenz,  Henry 

Jr. 
Stevison.  Jay  F. 
Stewart.  James  V. 
Stewart,  Lance  R. 
Stichweh,  Carl  R. 
Stowell,  Robert  D. 
Strassner,     Lawrence 

M. 
Stillivan,  Richard  A. 
Swensson.  John  K. 
Talbot,  James  W. 
Taylor,  Wesley  B..  Jr. 
Teeters,  Michael  B. 
Terry,  John  K. 
Thames,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Thomasson.  John  T. 
Tliompson,  John  C. 
Thompson,  Jon  K. 
Tliompson.  Michael  H. 
Thompson.  Robert  D. 
Throckmorton.  Terril 

M. 
Tillni.in.  James  L. 
Timbrook.  Robert  D. 
Timmerman,  Frederick 

W..  Jr. 
Tomaswick.  James  R. 
Toomey.  Kevin  P. 
Tragemann,  Richard 

W..  Jr. 
Tredennick,  William 

H. 
Triick.  William  A. 
Turner,  Jack  C. 
Tutchings,  Terrance  R. 
Tyner.  Saint  E.  P.,  11 
Van  Dyk.  Thomas  W. 
,  Vann,  David  B. 
Vann. John  M. 
Vatighn.  Jay  E. 


Viani,  Michael  L. 
Walsh,  Mark  R. 
Walter,  Ronald  L. 
Watson,  James  M. 


Wiley,  Earl  T. 
Williams,  Richard  C. 
Williams,  Ronald  N. 
Winstead,  Edward  D. 


Wattendorf,  John  M.     Wolf,  Roger  W. 
Weatherall,  Joe  A.,  Jr.  Wolff,  Robert  D. 
Wells,  Ronald  M.  Wollen.  A.  Ross 

Wells.  Walter  J.,  Jr.       Wood.  James  H. 
West.  Lowry  A.  Woodard,  James  A.. 

Westpheling,  Ernest  D.     Jr. 
Wetherill,  Roderick.  Jr. Woodruff,  Ray  G. 
Wheeler,  Louis  L.  Wuertenberger, 

White,  Robert  C.  Charles  E. 

White.  Thomas  R.  'Voshitani,  Ken 

Whitehouse.  Zais.  Barrie  E. 

Benjamin.  Jr.  Zlegler.  Bernard  L. 

■VVhitten.  Jesse  M.  Zonne,  Robert  J.,  Jr. 

Wiest,  Lawrence  P.         Zurlo,  Joseph  A.,  II 

The  following-named  midshipmen,  gradu- 
ating class  of  1965  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  for 
appointnient  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 

states  Code,  sections  541.  3284.  and  3287: 

Fischer.  Stephen  J. 

Frazar.  Joe  N.,  III. 
Sar.ders.  Raymond  A. 


CX)NFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  19,  1965: 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 
Walter  J.  McCarter.  of  Illinois,  to  'be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National   Capital   Trans- 
portation Agency. 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Stanley  A.  Cain,  of  Michigan,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Fish  and 
Wildlife. 

Federal  PowerCommission 
Carl  E.  Bagge,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member 
of   the  Federal   Power   Commission  for  the 
remainder    of    the    term    expiring    June    22, 
1967. 


Dr.  Michael  DeBakey,  One  of  America's 
Great  Heart  Surgeons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  19,1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Nationality  has  been  holding  hear- 
ings for  many  years  on  the  present 
immigration  law.  During  ttie  course  of 
these  hearings,  much  has  been  said 
about  the  loss  of  brainpower  to  the 
United  States  because  of  the  archaic 
national  origins  quota  system. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  inserted  into 
the  Congressional  Record  evidence  of 
this  loss  of  brainpower  to  the  people  of 
America.  Once  again,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  another  vivid  ex- 
ample of  a  great  son  of  immigrant 
parents  who  is  making  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  the  general  well-being, 
not  only  of  Americans,  but  of  all  man- 
kind. 

In  his  article  in  the  Parade  section  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of  May  16.  1965, 
Lloyd  Shearer  points  out  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  great  American,  Dr.  Michael 
DeBakey,  who  is  turning  the  dream  of 
artificial  arteries  and  artificial  hearts 
into  reality.  Dr.  Michael  DeBakey  was 
bom  in  the  Cajun  country  of  Lake 
Charles,  La.,  where  his  father.  Shaker 
DeBakey,  an  Immigrant  from  Lebanon, 
settled  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Shaker  DeBakey  fathered  five  children 
and  among  them  are  two  siurgeons, 
Michael  and  Ernest,  and  a  medical 
writer,  Selma.  Dr.  Michael  DeBakey, 
son  of  an  immigrant,  at  56  years  of  age 
is  one  of  the  world's  great  heart 
surgeons. 

I  share  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  the  hope 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Nationality  will  soon  report  a  more 
liberal  bill  in  line  with  the  declarations 
of  the  Democratic  Party  at  its  conven- 
tion in  1964.  Four  Presidents — Truman, 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  now  Presi- 
dent Johnson — have  urged  the  Congress 
to  repeal  the  archaic  national  origins 
quota  system.  President  Johnson,  in 
the  campaign  of  1964,  pledged  his  all- 
out  support  for  the  revision  of  this  law. 
He  has  worked  consistently  since  the 
election  for  the  repeal  of  this  section  of 
the  law. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  Congress  will 
support  President  Johnson  in  his  pledge 
to  the  American  people  so  that  in  1965 
we  shall  have  a  major  revision  of  the 
law  and  thereby  make  it  possible  for  our 
country  and  our  people  to  benefit  from 
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the  contributions  of  many  more  great 
men  like  Dr.  DeBakey.  It  is  my  pleasure 
to  insert  the  article  about  Dr.  DeBakey, 
which  follows: 

De.   Michael   DeBakey.   One   or    America's 
Qbeat  Heaet  Suecegns 

Houston,  Tex. — Several  weeks  ago  a  small, 
wafer-thin,  Prencti  housewife,  42,  Madame 
Claire  Lestlenne,  appeared  on  a  Paris  tele- 
vision program. 

Weak  and  worn,  hollow-cheeked  and 
anemic,  around  her  eyes  the  Jaundiced  rings 
of  impending  death,  she  declared  in  a  voice, 
tired  and  Eingulshed:  "I  am  doomed  to  die 
unless  someone  watching  this  program  will 
help  me." 

Pitifully  and  simply.  Claire  Lestlenne  ex- 
plained that  she  was  in  desperate  need  of  a 
delicate,   complicated   heart   operation. 

"There  is  only  one  surgeon  in  the  world," 
she  cried  out  suddenly  and  incorrectly,  "who 
can  perform  that  operation  and  save  my  life. 
His  name  is  Dr.  Michael  DeBakey.  and  he 
lives  in  Houston,  Tex.  I  need  $3,500  for  my 
journey  and  hospital  treatment.  I  have 
been  able  to  raise  only  half.  If  I  cannot  And 
the  rest  of  the  money  I  will  die  in  a  matter 
of  weeks." 

Before  the  program  was  finished,  a  womati- 
viewer  phoned,  offering  to  pay  Madame 
Lestienne's  way  to  and  from  Houston.  "All 
I  ask,"  she  implored,  "is  tliat  my  name  be 
kept  secret.     I  want  absolutely  no  publicity." 

The  caller,  it  leaked  out,  wns  Sophia  Loren. 

Thanks  to  the  screen  star,  Claire  Lestlenne 
flew  to  Houston  and  checked  into  the  Meth- 
odist Hospital.  There.  Michael  Ellis  De- 
Bakey, 56,  one  of  the  world's  crreat  heart  sur- 
geons, a  no-nonsense  taskmn-ster  with  much 
of  his  staff — he's  known  as  the  Texas  Tor- 
nado. "Watch  out  men,  here  he  comes,  hell 
on  wheels" — but  surprisingly  gentle  with  all 
his  patients,  took  tlie  small.  g:iarlert  right 
hand  of  housewife  Le=t:enne  and  rested  it  iii 
his.  In  warm  tones  of  French  lie  reaf;sured 
her  that  with  a  little  luck  and  a  little 
surgery,  she  would  cp.jriy  a  new  lea?o  on  life. 
For  the  first  time  in  weeks,  Ciairo  Lestienne 
smiled. 

Several  days  later  DeBakey  ordered  her  into 
surgery.  From  her  heart  he  removed  a  leaky, 
defective  valve,  replaced  It  with  a  new  arti- 
ficial one. 

Today  Claire  Lestlenne  has  returned  lo 
France,  happy,  healthier  thim  she's  been  in 
decades,  adding  weight,  hermorale  restored, 
living  evidence  of  the  amazilig  progress  made 
by  adventurous  surgery  In  Its  all-out  attack 
on  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels. 

ROOTS    IN-    LOUISIANA 

No  man  has  launched  this  attack  with 
more  sustained  dedication,  with  more  f,\- 
natical  obsessiveness  than  Michael  DeBakey, 
lean,  driving,  dour,  hawkiiosed  son  of  an  im- 
migrant Lebanese  merchant.  Shaker  De- 
Bakey. At  this  century's  ttirn  Shaker  De- 
Bakey settled  in  the  Cajun  country  of  I.ake 
Charles,  La.,  fathered  five  children,  among 
them  two  surgeons,  Micliacl  and  Ernest,  and 
a  medical  writer,  Selma. 

As  a  surgeon  and  a  human  being,  Michael 
DeBakey's  history  and  way  of  life  are  both 
well-nigh  Incredible.  Since  1948  when  he 
first  came  to  Baylor  University  as  chairman 
of  its  surgery  department,  DeBakey  has  per- 
formed 10.500  operations.  Invented  55  new 
surgical  Instruments,  written  approximately 
ftOO  papers,  taught  thousands  of  students  and 
physicians,  devised  new  techniques  for  the 


repair  of  blood  vessels,  saved  thousands  cr 
Uves. 

One  of  his  most  Impwrtant  contributions 
to  vasctUar  surgery  was  his  Introduction  o; 
63rnthetlc  vessels  made  of  crimpled  dacron  to 
replace  worn  and  blocked  blood  vessels. 

When  the  Duke  of  Windsor  some  month.s 
ago  arrived  In  Houston  with  a  ballooned  ar- 
tery (the  medical  terms  is  "aneurysm")  E>o- 
Bakey  cut  out  the  damaged  section,  deftiv 
substituted  a  6-inch  tube  of  dacron  whic.. 
cost  11  cents. 

"A  few  years  ago,"  the  physician  told  mr 
"when  I  first  got  the  Idea  of  using  dacron  U.: 
a  graft,  I  stitched  it  together  In  the  form  t 
a  tube  on  my  wife's  sewing  machine." 

Before  DeBakey  dreamed  up  the  dacrcr: 
replacement  for  defective  blood  vessels.  ;.: 
estimated  90  percent  of  aneurysm  sufferer^ 
died,  because  generally  the  aneurysm  occuis 
In  the  aorta,  the  large  artery  originating  ir; 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  with  branch; 
carrying  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  1\v- 
mortality  rate  for  such  patients  is  now  do.v.: 
to  5  percent. 

If  DeBakey  had  done  nothing  else  In  hi 
life,  that  contribution  would  prove  accom 
plishment  enough.     But  he  has  contributet 
much  more.  In  the  1930's  he  developed  a  roll- 
er  pump   which   became   a   key  part   of  tiu 
heart-lung  machines  so  crucial  In  open-hear- 
surgery.     He  was  on  of  the  pioneers  in  rec- 
ognizing the  importance  of  blood  banks  an  : 
transfusions  and  one  of  the  first  to  prcveir 
paralytic  strokes  and  death  by  reaming  ow 
the  clogged  arteries  leading  to  the  brain.     I: 
one  series  of  800  operations  he  and  his  coi 
leagvies  relieved  the  stroke  symptoms  In  SO 
percent  of  the  patients  they  treated  early. 
In  the  fall  of  1963  DeBakey  and  his  tea:^ 
working  in  the  field  of  open-heart  surgcr;. 
installed    a    mechanism    inside    a    patient 
chest  to  help  pump  blood. 

Most  recently  he  and  a  team  of  surgeons  :•■ 
Baylor  and  a  team  of  engineers  at  Rice  U:v.- 
versity  under  Dr.  W.  W.  Akers,  have  launcht 
a  program  to  develop  an  implantable  an- 
ficial  heart,  an  undertaking  of  tremendot;'- 
complexity  involving  surgeons,  scientist", 
pliysicists.  engineers,  biologists. 

"I  think."'  DeBakey  says,  "that  with  tl  v 
right  backing  we  can  do  It  in  5  years." 

ENDLESS   ENERGT 

When  DeBakey  offers  such  a  time  estlmati  . 
it  is  possibly  unrealistic  because  he  Is  tall. - 
lig  in  terms  of  himself.    He  is  a  dynamo  wl.  ■ 
defies  time.    His  pace  Is  Inhuman.    He  wai^ 
at   4,   works    2    or    3   hours   on   his   medir 
papers,  finds  himself  in  surgery  by  6i30  a.: 
or  7.     He  operates  hour  after  hour — inst.-"!;.- 
ing  an  artificial  heart  valve,  reaming  out  t... 
carotid  artery  in  the  neck,  sectioning  out  : 
aneurysm  of  the  aorta,  repairing  a  damae 
heitrt.     Between  operations  he  dashes  do\- 
to    the    closet   he    calls    his    office,    dicta'' 
memos,  answers  mail,  takes  a  long  distant'? 
call  from  Paris  or  the  White  House. 

At  around  3  he  leaves  surgery  to  con:'.  " 
with  his  teams  of  residents,  cardiologists  a:, 
researchers.    Together  they  pore  over  X-r.r, 
arteriograms,  medical  charts,  decide  on  tl  ■ 
next  day's  operations.     Some  of  these  mo. 
like  Drs.  George  Morris,  Jr.,  Denton  Coolc   . 
Stanley  Crawford  and  Arthur  Beall,  Jr..  a: 
ace  surgeons  In  their  own  right,  men  De- 
Bakey describes  as  "the  finest,  finest  men  i'; 
the  country."     Some,  Ulie  Drs.  BUI  Hall  an.l 
Bill  Akers,  are  directors  of  the  artificial  hea:". 
project. 
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Always  there  are  visiting  firemen  of  various 
."^tripe,  professors,  physicians,  patients,  politi- 
cians. DeBakey  Is  chairman  of  President 
Johnson's  commission  on  Heart  Disease,  Can- 
cer, and  stroke.  A  passionate  believer  In 
research,  he  serves  on  more  community, 
medical,  government  and  teaching  societies 
than  there  is  room  enough  to  list.  Married 
28  years,  he  has  a  wife  (a  former  nurse, 
Diana  Cooper) ,  four  sons  and  an  Alfa-Romeo 
coupe,  gift  from  a  grateful  cardiac  patient. 
He  drives  the  Alfa-Romeo  to  and  from  the 
liospital  each  day  and  therefore  sees  it.  But 
when  and  for  how  long  he  sees  his  wife  and 
children,  no  one  would  care  to  guess. 

On  the  evening  we  were  scheduled  to  dine 
together,  I  wound  up  watching  him  and  his 
team  perform  an  emergency  operation  on 
a  patient  whose  swollen  aorta  was  about  to 
burst  like  a  blown-out  tire  tube.  The  siu- 
irery  was  over  at  midnight.  Later,  stand- 
ing with  him  in  front  of  a  small  restaurant 
bar,  eating  oysters,  I  noticed  how  refreshed 
DeBakey  looked.  He  is  amazingly  tireless. 
Surgery  somehow  holds  for  him  the  rites 
of  exorcism. 

■What  drives  this  owlish -looking  bespec- 
tacled man — 5  feet  9,  155  pounds,  black  hair, 
brown  eyes — to  work  a  20-ho\ir  day?  By 
nature  he  la  restless,  kinetic,  ambitious, 
curious,  an  intellectual  with  an  insatiable 
livmger  for  knowledge.  A  colleague  who 
served  with  him  In  World  War  II,  when  both 
were  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  says,  "I  suspect  that  as  a  child 
Mike  was  not  a  member  of  the  Ingroup 
in  Lake  Charles.  I  know  he  played  the 
saxophone  in  the  high  school  band,  but 
the  South  is  no  section  to  take  an  immi- 
grant's son  close  to  its  social  bosom.  A 
good  thing  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  be- 
cause Mike  was  driven  by  this  Insecurity 
to  prove  his  worth,  to  accomplish,  achieve, 
to  show  the  world  he  would  leave  his  mark 
on  It.  Certainly  he's  the  best  thing  Lake 
Charles  ever  produced.  But  he's  a  driven 
man,  a  possessed  man — a  welcome  case  in 
my  opinion  of  psychological  overcompensa- 
tion." 

"Sure.  Mike  DeBakey  Is  a  driven  man," 
says  another  colleague.  "But  you  know  what 
drives  him?  The  sight  of  the  promised  land. 
He  sees  how  far  we've  come.  He  sees  what 
.nu^ery  has  done  in  the  fight  against  heart 
disease.  He  knows  that  cardiovascular  dis- 
ease Is  the  Nation's  No.  1  klUer.  It  takes 
one  American  life  every  mlrute  of  every  hour 
of  every  day.  He  looks  toward  the  day 
when  faulty  or  dying  human  hearts  can  be 
replaced  by  artificial  ones,  and  he  wants 
to  see  that  day,  bring  that  day,  enjoy  that 
day,  be  part  of  that  day — make  It  a  day  In 
his  lifetime.  No  wonder  he  drives  himself. 
Does  any  man  have  a  better  cause  for  speed?" 
In  manner,  however,  unless  triggered  by 
the  incompetency  or  disobedience  of  sub- 
ordinates— and  this  Is  frequent  because  he 
is  an  absolute  perfectionist. — DeBakey  is 
soft-spoken,  personally  charming  and  capa- 
ble of  patient  pedagogy  with  Inquiring  re- 
porters. Generally  he  refuses  to  discuss  him- 
felf,  prefers  to  talk  about  the  accomplish- 
ments of  vascular  surgery,  the  prime  role  of 
rfsearch  in  medicine,  the  various  team 
]  rejects  he  has  on  the  boards. 

Ask  him  about  the  causes  of  coronary 
:.eart  disease  and  hardening  of  the  arteries, 
md  he  says  frankly:  "I  am  not  a  cardiolo- 
.■ist,  I  am  a  cardiovascular  surgeon.  But  I 
think  it's  safe  to  say  that  we  don't  know  the 
causes.  We  suspect  on  a  statistical  basis 
that  overweight,  heredity,  lack  of  exercise, 
too  much  cholesterol,  and  some  other  factors 
all  have  some  role  to  play.  But  we  dont 
know  specifically.  What  we  surgeons  have 
been  able  to  do,  however,  is  to  provide  some 
effective  therapy  for  the  ravages  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

"The  man  who  Buffers  from  heart  block — 
Adams-Stokes  disease — can  have  a  Uttle  elec- 
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trie  pacemaJcer  Implanted  under  Ills  chest  ao 
that  It  regularly  stimulates  the  heart  to 
beat, 

"People  who  suffer  from  a  generalized  dis- 
ease like  atherosclerosis  (hardening  of  the 
arteries),  we've  discovered  that  the  disease 
does  not  spread  evenly  throvigh  all  their  ar- 
teries. Frequently  it  fociises  Its  attack  on 
certain  localized  areas  like  the  aorta,  which 
now  we're  able  to  repair  with  a  substitute. 
We're  able  to  ream  out  arteries,  to  enlarge 
them  slightly,  and  prevent  further  clotting 
We've  got  the  means  and  technique  to  ctire 
little  strokes  before  they  become  big  i^nes. 
We've  come  a  long  way." 

Ask  him  about  the  challenge  of  the  artifi- 
cial heart,  and  he  says:  "I  feel  confident  that 
■we  can  develop  one  for  humans  in  5  years,  at 
the  outside  10  years,  but  there  are  certain 
problems  to  surmount.  First,  we  have  to 
design  a  pumping  mechanism  that  will  not 
only  stimulate  the  heart  function  but  will 
not  traumatize  or  destroy  the  blood.  (Once 
the  biologic  heart  is  bypassed  or  removed, 
and  a  pumping  mechanism  assumes  its  func- 
tion, it  can  only  pump  blood  5  or  6  hours  be- 
fore the  blood  deteriorates.)  Second,  our 
artificial  heart  mixst  have  built  into  it  a 
control  mechanism  that  permits  the  proper 
controls  of  the  simulated  function  of  both 
chambers  of  the  heart.  In  the  normal  heart 
the  controls  are  so  delicate  that  they  pro- 
vide a  coordinating  function;  the  output  of 
one  chamber  is  comparable  to  the  output  of 
the  other.    They  never  get  out  of  balance. 

"In  addition  to  this,"  DeBakey  continues, 
"we  must  develop  materials  which  will  last. 
And  another  problem  we'll  have  to  solve  Is 
related  to  a  power  source  to  drive  the  artifi- 
cial heart.  And,  of  course,  the  whole  pack- 
age must  be  small  enough  to  be  implanted 
within  the  human  body. 

"WE'EE  MAKING  PROGRESS" 

"These  are  all  major  problems."  he  con- 
cedes, "but  we're  making  steady  progress, 
and  I  Imow  we  can  beat  them.  The  answer 
lies  in  constant  support  and  constant  re- 
search." 

Last  month  a  team  of  Baylor  University 
physicians  and  Rice  University  engineers 
tested  their  latest  artificial  heart  on  a  female 
mongrel.  They  implanted  a  two-ventricle 
mechanism  about  the  size  of  two  packages  of 
cigarettes.  The  dog  lived  with  it  for  more 
than  3  hours,  and  according  to  Dr.  William 
Hall,  "We  could  have  kept  her  alive  quite  a 
while  longer." 

Research  centers  in  Cleveland  and  else- 
where have  previously  implanted  artificial 
hearts  in  dogs  and  calves  and  kept  them  alive 
for  as  long  as  27  hours,  using,  of  course,  peri- 
odic transfusions  of  fresh  blood.  But  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Baylor-Rice  artificial 
heart  Is  that  it  succeeded  In  duplicating  the 
delicate,  complicated  action  of  the  human 
heart,  allowing  each  chamber  of  the  heart  to 
pump  blood  at  its  needed  rate. 

Made  of  silastic,  an  inert  plastic,  the  two 
chambers  of  the  Baylor-Rice  heart  were 
lashed  together  with  a  band  of  nylon,  and 
for  reinforcement,  the  two  chambers  were 
lined  with  stainless  steel  screen  wire.  In  the 
experiment  the  first  band  broke  and  had  to 
be  replaced  with  a  second. 

The  artificial  heart  was  designed  and  built 
at  Rice  by  the  Biomedical  Engineering  Lab 
where  researchers  emphasize  that  It  wiU  not 
be  the  model  eventually  used  In  humans 
but  may  be  something  Uke  It. 

Before  the  year  is  out,  artificial  heart  ex- 
periments will  probably  be  conducted  on 
human  beings,  undoubtedly  on  terminal 
heart  patients.  AU  over  the  country — at 
Thermo  Electron  Engineering  in  Waltham, 
Mass.,  Autonetlcs  In  Anaheim,  Calif.— engi- 
neers are  working  on  small  pumpe  capable 
of  clrcvaaUng  blood  tbrough  Uie  body  and 
developing  power  sources  from  air,  heat, 
nuclear  energy,  and  body  metaboUam. 


In  a  matter  of  years  plastic  hearts  will  be 
substituted  for  damaged  ones.  They  will 
serve  either  temporarily  until  the  damage  Is 
healed,  or  they  will  permanently  take  over 
the  heart's  function. 

When  that  memorable  day  arrives,  what 
WiU  It  mean  to  you?  What  will  It  mean  to 
your  children,  your  grandchildren?  Inevi- 
tably many  of  us  will  live  longer  and  longer, 
and  the  earth  will  fill  up  with  more  and  more 
old  people.  Suppose  future  generations  live 
to  age  100  or  125  which  is  a  distinct  possi- 
bility. Will  there  be  enough  food  to  feed 
them,  enough  room  to  shelter  them,  enough 
work  to  employ  them? 

When  I  asked  Dr.  DeBakey  those  same 
questions,  a  small  sonata  of  a  smile  played 
itself  on  his  lips.  He  raised  both  his  superb, 
life-restoring  surgeon's  bands  with  palms 
outstretched.  He  shook  his  head  from  side 
to  side,  quickly  and  good-naturedly  con- 
fessed: "For  those  questions,  I'm  afraid,  I 
have  no  answers.  I'm  only  a  surgeon — not 
a  god.  And  I'm  sure  the  Lord  will  agree  that 
I've  got  enough  problems  on  my  hands  with- 
out taking  over  some  of  His." 


Recent  Soviet  Displays  of  Strate^c 
Weapons 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOtTTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  19, 1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
popular  press  has  taken  little  note  of  the 
facts,  and  even  less  note  of  the  meaning, 
of  the  recent  Soviet  displays  of  develc«>ed 
strategic  weapons.  The  technical  press 
have,  however,  both  noted  and  called  at- 
tention to  the  potential  dangers  evi- 
denced by  recent  Soviet  develc^ments. 
One  of  the  best  discussions  which  has 
appeared  Is  in  an  editorial  published  in 
the  May  17  issue  of  Aviation  Week  and 
Space  Technology.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial,  entitled  "The 
Tocsin  Sounds."  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoilal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Aviatioii  Week  and  Space  Technology, 

May  17,  1965] 

The  Tocsin  Sounds 

The  rumble  of  Russian  solid-fueled  ICBM 
carriers  through  Red  Square  and  the  growing 
crescendo  of  the  shooting  war  in  Vietnam  are 
beginning  to  shake  the  facade  of  rosy  opti- 
mism that  Defense  Secretary  Robert  Strange 
McNamara  has  erected  around  his  defense 
policies  during  the  past  4  years.  Although 
Mr.  McNamara  repeatedly  assured  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  Congress  that  his  de- 
fense budget  was  adequate  to  cover  any  con- 
tingencies. Including  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  has  made  it  clear 
that  it  wasn't. 

President  Johnson's  request  for  a  $700  mil- 
lion emergency  appropriation  to  finance  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  coming  only  a  few  months 
after  Mr.  McNamara  submitted  his  fiscal  1966 
defense  budget,  clearly  Indicates  a  major  mis- 
calctUatlon  in  that  budget.  Another  indica- 
tion of  how  far  Mr.  McNamara 's  public  pro- 

noiincements  are  straying  from  the  facts  Is 
lilB  continual  denial  that  additional  aircraft 

and  helicopter  proctirement  would  be  needed 
to  replace  Vletsoam  losses. 
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Those  public  denials  continued  until  a 
few  days  before  President  Johnson's  emer- 
gency request,  which  Included  $180  million 
for  additional  helicopters  and  tactical  fight- 
ers. President  Johnson  indicated  in  malcing 
his  request  that  It  probably  would  be  the  first 
in  a  series  of  defense  supplemental  appro- 
priations required  to  support  the  escalating 
war  In  Vietnam.  We  think  his  estimate  of 
this  requirement  will  prove  to  be  more  ac- 
curate than  the  self -justifying  statements 
of  his  defense  secretary. 

President  Johnson's  steady  flow  of  U.S. 
Marines  and  airborne  troops  to  Vietnam  In 
recent  months  also  contrasts  strongly  with 
Mr.  McNamara's  repeated  statements  that 
the  United  States  could  safely  reduce  its 
forces  in  Vietnam  and  clean  up  the  war  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  Estimates  by  top  mili- 
tary officials  In  Vietnam  of  the  possible  dura- 
tion of  that  conflict  now  stretch  as  long  as 
10  years.  Congress,  shaken  by  the  $700  mil- 
lion supplemental  appropriation  coming  so 
soon  after  the  formal  budget  submission,  is 
beginning  to  get  inklings  of  how  badly  other 
U.S.  combat  units  are  being  stripped  of 
weapons  and  ammunition  to  suppwrt  the  cur- 
rent Vietnam  effort.  Congress  also  is  begin- 
ning to  suspect  that  any  further  escalation 
will  reveal  serious  shortages  In  areas  where 
Mr.  McNamara  had  assured  it  that  all  was 
well. 

But  more  serious  than  Mr.  McNamara's 
poor  forecasting  of  the  tide  of  war  in  Viet- 
nam are  some  disturbing  signs  that  he  has 
been  even  wider  of  the  mark  In  estimating 
the  military  development  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  several  years  the  United  States 
has  been  reassured  that  our  possession  of 
the  solid-fueled  Minuteman  and  Polaris 
ICBM's  enabled  us  to  maintain  a  posture  of 
effective  strategic  deterrence  toward  the 
U.S.S.R.  which  possessed  only  awkward,  vul- 
nerable liquid-fueled  ICBM's  in  negligible 
strategic  quantities.  During  the  past  6 
months  the  Soviets  have  displayed  publicly 
four  types  of  solid-fueled  ICBM's,  two  of 
which  are  launched  underwater  from  nu- 
clear-powered submarines.  The  other  two 
ICBM's  closely  resemble  the  USAF  Minute- 
man  configuration  of  a  solid  missile  which  is 
capable  of  silo  flrlng  from  hardened,  dis- 
persed and  concealed  sites.  Also  significant 
was  the  appearance  In  Red  Square  on  May  9 
of  a  new  solid-fueled  MRBM  in  a  mobile  self- 
contained  launching  rig.  This  missile,  nick- 
named "Iron  Maiden,"  is  a  great  state-of-the- 
art  advance  over  the  ponderous  liquid-fueled 
Sandal  missiles  that  were  deployed  in  Cuba. 
The  mobility  and  solid-fuel  quick-launch 
capability  of  the  "Iron  Maiden"  make  It  a 
far  more  difficult  target  than  the  earlier- 
generation  liquid-fueled  Shysters  and  San- 
dals. It  is  also  much  less  vulnerable  to 
reconnaissance. 

There  was  a  school  of  military-scientific 
thought,  more  prevalent  in  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration than  currently,  that  the  Soviets 
were  developing  offensive  weapons  only  be- 
cause they  were  spurred  by  our  own  prog- 
ress. This  school,  which  was  weighted 
heavily  with  scientists  turned  politicians, 
maintained  that  if  the  United  States  stopped 
developing  new  generations  of  strategic 
weapons  the  Soviets  also  would  do  so  volun- 
tarily, and  the  arms  race  would  have  a  happy 
ending  The  recent  displays  in  Red  Square 
have  proved  how  fallacious  were  those  hopes. 
For  the  Soviets  are  plodding  relentlessly 
toward  their  goal  of  surpassing  the  United 
States  in  strategic  weapons  of  the  future — 
a  goal  that  they  narrowly  missed  in  the  first 
generation  of  liquid-fueled  ICBM's. 

There  are  also  indications  that  the  Soviets 
::re  stiU  working  hard  on  developing  super- 
sonic bombers  and  large  military  transports 
to  give  long-range  mobility  to  their  ground 
forces  in  support  of  Communist-sponsored 
revolutions  in  Africa  and  Asia.  The  Blinder 
supersonic  twin-engine  bomber,  first  re- 
vealed to  tlie  West  at  the  Tushino  air  show 


In  1961,  was  deprecated  by  Mr.  McNamara 
at  that  time  because  of  the  relatively  small 
turbojets  powering  the  prototypes.  The 
Blinder  Is  now  In  full-scale  production  In 
Russia,  and  It  is  fitted  with  a  pair  of  the 
40,000-pound  thrust  turbojets  that  were 
being  test-flown  in  the  Bounder  In  1961. 

With  each  passing  year  It  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent  that  the  Soviets  agreed 
to  the  partial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  at  a 
time  most  advantageous  to  them  and  most 
disadvantageous  to  us.  The  Soviets  already 
had  tested  their  nuclear  warheads  over  the 
entire  spectrum — from  underwater  devices 
to  50-megaton  air  bursts  including  live 
ICBM  warheads.  The  United  States  has  not 
tested  any  of  its  nuclear  wftrheads  in  stra- 
tegic systems  and  can  only  theorize  about 
the  effects  that  high-altitude  nuclear  blasts 
in  the  50-megaton-and-up  range  will  have 
on  communications  and  control  networks  of 
silo-based  ICBM's  and  other  strategic  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  McNamara  has  based  his  defense  pol- 
icy on  the  belief  that  he  will  be  able  to 
detect  any  new  Soviet  weapons  development 
in  time  to  develop  a  U.S.  countermeasure 
before  the  Russians  can  become  operational 
with  their  new  force.  Since  several  of  the 
new  Soviet  ICBM's  and  an  aoti-ICBM  shown 
In  recent  Red  Square  parades  came  as  a  com- 
plete surprise  to  the  Western  Intelligence 
community,  it  would  appear  that  this  as- 
sumption by  Mr.  McNamara  1$  open  to  serious 
challenge.  History  may  prove  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's view  of  the  tlmespan  available  for 
the  United  States  to  counterdevelop  weap- 
ons to  thwart  a  Soviet  challenge  is  as  wrong 
as  his  forecasts  of  the   war  in  Vietnam. 

Unless  corrected  quickly,  tbis  aspect  of  Mr. 
McNamara's  military  myopl*  may  be  even 
more  dangerous.  This  Is  because  his  re- 
search and  development  policies  are  not 
pushing  the  key  new  technologies  hard 
enough  to  move  Into  those  areas  that  the 
Soviets  already  perceive. 

Robert  Hotz. 


Brief  Summary  of  Quality  Stabilization 
Act        ' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GIIUGAN 

OF    OHIO       I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19,1965 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
would  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  in  the  following  ways: 

First.  Gives  recognition  to  the  legiti- 
mate interest  of  the  owner  of  a  brand 
name  or  trademark,  in  stimulating  pub- 
lic demand  for  his  goods  through  effec- 
tive distribution.  It  recognizes  and  con- 
firms the  property  rights  of  any  brand 
name  or  trademark,  and  in  the  trade 
and  public  goodwill  it  symbolizes.  These 
property  rights  in  the  brand  name  or 
trademark  will  not  be  diminished  or  ex- 
tinguished by  any  sale  or  transfer  of 
goods  to  which  the  brand  name  or  trade- 
mark relates. 

Second.  Grants  the  owner  of  a  brand 
name  or  trademark  the  right  to  revoke 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  1  year  for 
the  first  violation  the  use  of  his  brand 
name  or  trademark  in  reselling  the  goods 
identified  by  that  brand  name  or  trade- 
mark if: 

(a)   The  person  reselling  .such  goods 


has  used  them  as  "bait  merchandise,"  or 

(b)  The  person  reselling  such  goods, 
after  written  notice  of  the  resale  price 
established  by  the  owner  of  the  brand 
name  or  trademark,  offered  for  sale  or 
actually  sold  the  goods  at  a  price  other 
than  the  one  suggested,  or 

fc)  The  reseller  intends  to  deceive 
purchasers  by  publishing  a  misrepresen- 
tation within  90  days  before  the  written 
notice  of  revocation. 

For  the  revocation  to  be  effective  thf 
reseller  must  have  received  written  notice 
of  the  trademark  or  brand  name  owner  > 
currently  established  resale  price,  and 
acquired  the  goods  after  being  given  such 
a  notice.  But  before  a  trademark  owne;- 
may  utilize  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion his  goods  must  be  in  free  and  open 
competition  with  other  goods  that  can 
be  used  for  the  same  general  purpose 
that  are  available  to  the  public  from 
other  sources. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation  would  not 
be  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  anyone 
who  resells  a  brand  name  or  trademark 
good  after  removing  the  insignia  from 
the  commodity  and  does  not.  therefore, 
employ  in  any  way  the  goodwill  of  the 
brand  name  or  trademark. 

Third.  Gives  protection  to  the  rights 
of  the  reseller  of  the  merchandise  on 
hand  after  his  right  bo  employ  the  brand 
name  or  trademark  has  been  revoked 
by  allowing  two  courses  of  action — 

(a)  Sell  the  goods  in  the  regular 
course  of  business  so  long  as  he  does  not 
use  it  as  bait  merchandise,  misrepresent 
or  change  the  suggested  retail  price, 

(b)  Retui-n  to  the  brand  name  or 
trademark  owner  the  inventory  of  the 
item  for  full  refund  of  price  plus  trans- 
portation costs. 

Fourth.  Protects  the  reseller  against 
discriminatory  conduct  by  the  owner  of 
the  trademark  or  brand  name. 

Fifth.  Preserves  the  rights  of  the  own- 
er of  a  brand  name  or  trademark  in 
instances  not  covered  in  this  legislation 
but  already  protected  in  law.  This  leg- 
islation is  not  repealing  any  of  the 
present  laws  relating  to  the  protection 
of  trademarks. 

Sixth.  This  legislation  would  apply  to 
all  commercial  action  which  Congres.s 
may  lawfully  regulate,  using  the  full 
sweep  of  its  power  over  interstate  com- 
merce. But  the  people  of  each  State 
would  be  free  to  accept  or  reject  coverage 
under  this  legislation.  If  a  State  did 
not  accept  it  there  are  safeguards  pro- 
vided for  protecting  States  that  do 
again.st  such  activities  as  mail-order 
busines.ses  that  would  thwart  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation. 

Seventh.  Contains  the  requirement 
that  each  currently  established  resale 
price  or  resale  price  range  should  be 
uniform  at  each  level  of  distribution 
except  for  reasonable  marketing  costs. 

Eighth.  Exempts: 

•  a)  Sales  of  bulk  commodities  sold 
without  wrappers  or  containers, 

(h)  Sales  by  any  officer  acting  under 
orders  or  authority  of  a  court. 

(o  Sales  of  damaged,  deteriorated,  de- 
faced, or  secondhand  goods. 
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<d)  Sales  of  drugs,  medicines,  and 
devices  for  which  Sitate  laws  require  a 
prescription, 

(e)  Sales  to  or  by  the  Federal,  State  or 
municipal  governments, 

(f)  Sales  to  charitable,  educational, 
medical,  and  religious  organizations  for 
their  own  use  and  not  for  resale. 


But  Do  They  Really  Help  the  Poor? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19.  1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
an  appraisal  of  some  of  the  current 
Great  Society  programs,  television  sta- 
tion WJBK-TV  and  radio  station  WJBK, 
both  in  Detroit,  editorially  aired  their 
views  in  recent  broadcasts. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
But    Do    They    Really    "Help    the    Poor"? 

Millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
poured  Into  urban  renewal,  war  on  poverty, 
youth  employment,  and  other  projects  which 
use  public  money  to  try  to  improve  the  lives 
of  poor  people  in  the  great  cities  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Detroit  is  one  of  the  most-talked-of  exam- 
ples, where  enormous  sums  of  Government 
money  have  been  spent,  and  vast  new  proj- 
ects are  discussed.  But  in  Deroit  there  Is 
a  rising  chorus  of  voices  which  say: 
"Are  these  programs  really  helping  the  poor, 
or  transforming  the  city  as  promised?"  Ur- 
ban renewal,  for  example,  has  been  bulldoz- 
ing houses  and  shops  In  Detroit  for  15  years, 
and  those  families  which  have  not  fled  from 
the  path  of  the  bulldozer  and  disappeared 
from  the  records  have  been  helped  to  find 
hotising  elsewhere. 

But  the  findings  of  a  year-long  study  by 
Wayne  State  University  sociologists,  Just  re- 
leased., show  that  the  effect  is  actuaUy  only 
to  push  slums  from  one  place  to  another. 

People  uprooted  from  one  place  do  not 
change  their  nature  Just  because  they  are 
forced  to  move  to  another  area  and  their  eco- 
nomic status  remains  the  same.  There  Is 
just  as  much  unemployment,  delinquency, 
illegitimacy,  and  illiteracy  as  before  only  in 
another  neighborhood.  And  the  new  hous- 
ing found  for  the  uprooted  people  may  be 
quite  beyond  their  means  thus  leading  to 
still  more  reliance  on  public  aid  and  welfare. 

Meanwhile,  bitter  criticism  is  also  heard  of 
the  meager  results  of  the  war  on  p>overty 
throughout  Detroit.  Very  few  concrete  gains 
can  be  found  at  the  poverty  level,  although 
well-paid  staffs  are  busily  engaged  in  "coim- 
seling"  and  other  advisory  services. 

WJBK  called  attention  to  the  weaknesses 
of  both  urban  renewal  and  the  war  on  pov- 
erty months  ago.  We  noted  that  urban  re- 
newal was  long  on  bulldozing  vast  empty 
.-spaces  in  Detroit,  but  short  on  anything  but 
paper  dreams  from  that  point  on. 

We  noted  that  the  highly  publicized  war  on 
poverty  duplicated  services  already  per- 
formed by  more  than  a  hundred  agencies  in 
Detroit  and  that  a  far  better  Job-finding 
agency  already  existed  in  the  Michigan  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission. 

That  was  months  ago.  There  has  been  no 
cliange.  The  poor  are  as  bad  off  as  ever  •  •  • 
maybe  more  so  •  •  •  and  the  citizens  of 
Detroit  are  beginning  to  wonder  •   •   *. 

We  recommend  to  the  common  council 
that  It  ask  the  city  housing  commission  for 
a  point-by-point  answer  to  the  charges  in 
the  Wayne  State  study  •  •  •  without  ginger- 


bread or  frosting.  And  we  urge  the  council 
to  look  upon  the  war  on  poverty  •  •  •  to 
8e«  Just  how  many  permanent  Jobs  have  been 
found  for  the  poor. 

Let's  talk  facts  for  a  change  •   •   •  instead 
of  rosy  dreams.  * 


Trade  With  the  Commoiiists 


An  Indigestible  Remedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF   »EW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  19,1965 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  appeared  an  interesting  edi- 
torial in  the  May  17  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
of  interest: 

An  Indigestible  Remedy 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  it  found  another  cut  in  the 
tourists'  customs  allowance  rather  hard  to 
swallow.  But  swallow  it  the  committee  did, 
if  only  after  some  force-feeding  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Under  the  new  bill,  which  is  supposed  to 
help  remedy  the  balance-ol-payments  deficit, 
American  tourists  would  be  allowed  to  bring 
home,  duty-free,  no  more  than  $50  worth  of 
foreign  trinkets,  compared  with  the  present 
limit  of  $100.  Before  Congress  first  cracked 
down  on  tourists  in  1961,  the  figure  was  $500. 

There  were  plenty  of  reasons  why  the  com- 
mittee should  have  found  the  customs  crack- 
down unpalatable.  As  politicians  they  must 
have  been  a  bit  queasy  about  resting  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  burden  on  the  many 
thousands  of  schoolteachers  and  other  Amer- 
icans who  may  go  overseas  once  in  a  lifetime. 
The  reductions  in  the  allowance  plainly  are 
much  less  troublesome  to  the  smaller  num- 
ber of  more  prosperous  and  heavier  spending 
travelers. 

Moreover,  the  legislators  surely  were  aware 
that  the  1961  cut  In  the  allowance  brought 
no  reduction  either  in  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans traveling  abroad  or  the  amounts  they 
spent;  to  the  contrary,  both  figures  have 
risen  sharply.  Perhaps  tourists  spent  more 
in  Parisian  night  clubs  and  less  on  souvenirs, 
but  the  result  was  no  more  helpful  to  the 
balance  of  pwiynients.  And  If  a  $400  cut 
accomplished  nothing  in  1961.  is  there  any 
good  reason  to  hope  that  a  $50  slash  will  do 
more  in  1965? 

Yet  such  doubts  seemingly  were  swept 
away  by  forceful  sales  talks  from  officials  of 
the  administration.  All  we  need  to  do.  the 
officials'  argument  runs,  is  to  clamp  down 
on  tourists  and.  of  course,  continue  those 
"voluntary"  restrictions  on  private  lending 
and  investment  overseas;  foreign  bankers  will 
be  impressed  with  our  determination  and  the 
payments   deficit   will    forever   vanish. 

However  persuasive  this  argument  may 
have  seemed  to  the  Congressmen,  there's  evi- 
dence many  foreign  bankers  cant  digest  it. 
A  number  of  them  insist  the  dollars  stand- 
ing will  continue  to  sink  so  long  as  our 
Government  keeps  running  it  down  with 
high  spending,  big  budget  deficits,  and  arti- 
ficially easy  money.  They  may  sound  old 
fashioned  to  people  in  Washington,  but  they 
have  a  lot  of  unhappy  history  to  back  them 
up. 

Perhaps,  as  an  administration  spokesman 
piously  avers,  another  cut  in  the  customs 
allowance  will  Influence  some  tourists  not  to 
splurge  abroad.  Unquestionably  the  pro- 
posal stands  as  further  evidence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's fetish  for  controlling  the  citizens 
while  refusing  to  curb  its  own  appetite  for 
luxurious  living. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or   AUUBAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wouldn't  it  be  foolish  if  a  man 
threatened  to  kill  you  and  you  handed 
him  the  weapon  to  help  him  make  good 
his  threat?  No  sensible  person  would  do 
such  a  foolhardy  thing.  Yet,  that  is 
exactly  what  the  administration  is  now 
proposing  in  calling  for  relaxing  trade 
restrictions  with  Soviet  Russia  and  her 
Communist  satellite  nations. 

Trade  is  a  weapon  the  Communists 
use  in  the  worldwide  conspiracy  to  take 
over  free  goverrunents.  Communist  Rus- 
sia does  not  honor  trade  agreements, 
international  patent  rights,  nor  any  of 
the  international  laws  which  inspire 
workable  trade  relations  among  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

In  spite  of  the  Russian  history  of 
broken  agreements,  aggression,  and  de- 
fault of  legitimate  debts,  the  administra- 
tion, and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some  of  our 
business  leaders  now  urge  that  we  help 
shore  up  a  weakening  Communist  econ- 
omy. Let's  not  forget  the  Communist 
goal  has  not  changed.  It  was  first  stated 
by  Lenin  and  has  been  repeated  by  eveiy 
Communist  leader  since  that  time,  in- 
cluding the  present  leaders  in  the  Krem- 
lin. The  Communists  intend  to  rule  the 
world  and  in  order  to  do  so  they  will 
destroy  the  United  States. 

If  you  believe  they  have  relaxed  their 
efforts  in  achieving  this  goal  then  you 
are  not  paying  much  attention  to  the 
daily  headlines  about  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  Vietnam  supported  by  Communist 
Russia;  Cc«rununist  Infiltration  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  with  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  Red 
satellite  Cuba  which  we  permitted  her 
to  establish  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Communist  economy  is  in  a  bad 
way.  They  carmot  produce  the  consumer 
goods  they  need  for  their  people  and  af 
the  same  time  devote  huge  sums  to  build- 
ing up  their  war  machine.  So  the  ad- 
ministration intends  to  help  them  by  re- 
lieving them  of  the  need  to  invest  In  the 
development  of  consumer  goods  produc- 
tion. They  will  then  be  in  a  position  to 
maintain  and  enlarge  their  arsenal  of 
weapons  and  continue  to  encourage  ag- 
gression in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

A  warning  against  trade  with  Soviet 
Russia  was  issued  a  year  ago  by  R.  G. 
PoUis,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  California  in  the 
April  1964  Issue  of  the  Bulletin  issued 
by  his  company.  To  remind  you  how 
dangerous  a  game  we  are  playing.  I  in- 
clude the  article  by  Mr.  FoUis  as  a  part 
of  these  remarks: 

Trade  With  Soviet  Rt7ssiA 
The  U.S.S.R.  wants  to  trade  the  West  for 
prototypes  of  advanced  industrial  plants 
that  will  let  them  bypass  five  decades  of  re- 
search and  experience,  keep  their  technical 
resouroee  at  work  on  military  projects  and 
give  them  a  big  competitive  edge  in  world 
markets. 
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From  all  the  economic  barometers,  from 
reports  from  within  Russia  herself,  the  So- 
viet economy  is  sagging,  and  badly.  Growth 
of  heavy  Industry  has  slowed  to  a  crawl;  in 
other  sectors,  such  as  agricultvu-e,  the  slow- 
down  amounts  to  stagnation. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  an  apparent 
reUi.Katicn  of  tensions  in  the  Soviet  cold 
war  with  the  West.  Whether  or  not  these 
two  things  are  related  cannot  be  known  for 
sure.  One  facet  of  the  present  "thaw"  is  a 
Soviet  invitation  for  more  trade  with  the 
West.  Even  now.  to  help  ease  their  food 
crisis.  America  is  selling  grain  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
Meanwhile.  Russia  continues  to  dump  oil  on 
world  markets  wherever  it  can  be  used  to 
open  free  world  countries  to  infiltration,  and 
at  the  same  time  secure  more  foreign  credits, 
at  whatever  price.  It  Is  not  clear  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  free  world  have  the  same 
understanding  of  the  word  "trade." 

What  do  the  Russians  really  want?  They 
have  already  indicated  what  it  is.  Despite 
their  aggressiveness  and  the  advanced  tech- 
nology displayed  in  their  military  and  re- 
lated activities,  the  Russian  plant  for 
supplying  consumer  goods  for  peacetime  use 
is  inefficient  and  obsolete  in  many  areas. 
To  bring  the  Russian  plant  into  shape  would 
require  years  and  years  of  devoting  to  the 
task  huge  amounts  of  capital  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all.  technical  manpower  which  in 
our  unbelievably  complex  technical  era  puts 
a  firm  limit  on  what  can  be  done  in  any 
society. 

Wliat  they  are  asking  for,  in  their  trade 
deals,  is  industrial  machinery.  Not  to  equip 
their  whole  industrial  complex,  but  Just  one 
or  two  ultramodern  plants  in  each  category: 
chemicals,  steel,  petroleum,  rubber,  and  a 
long  list  of  other  vital  elements.  These  are 
obviously  needed  for  just  one  purpose — 
model  prototypes.  At  one  stroke,  by  simply 
copying  (Russia  does  not  believe  in  patents) 
they  will  have  bypassed  50  or  more  years 
of  trial  and  error,  of  research,  inspiration, 
and  invention.  And  their  plants,  unlike 
those  of  the  West,  will  all  be  of  the  most 
modern,  advanced  type,  able  to  pour  manu- 
factured goods  into  the  marketplace  in 
quantity  and  price  almost  Impossible  to 
match.  In  other  words,  they  want  to  repeat 
the  massive  transfer  to  them  of  Western 
technology  which  took  place  in  the  thirties 
and  early  forties.  Then  similar  plants  in  a 
wide  spectrum  were  made  available  to 
them  thus  relieving  their  technological 
manpower  so  that  their  energies  could  be 
directed    to    military    and    other    activities. 

And  what  will  the  Russians  use  for  trade 
goods  to  obtain  these  plants?  The  most 
accessible  resource  the  Soviets  have  to  offer 
tlie  free  world  for  exchange  Is  their  oil — they 
have  already  opened  and  disrupted  several 
markets  in  the  West  with  It.  Further  evi- 
dence that  petroleum  is  their  prime  "trad- 
ing" weapon  is  its  top  priority  on  the  list  of 
modern  prototype  plants  wanted.  Russia, 
before  any  other  plants,  wants  samples  of 
advanced  major  refineries  and  petrochemical 
plants.  Once  these  plants  are  duplicated 
and  reduplicated  and  in  operation,  they  may 
well  pay  for  the  prototypes  of  all  the  rest. 

What  is  Russia's  eventual  aim?  On  this, 
we  have  direct  evidence.  It  is  in  their  own 
statements.  One  such  statement  is  con- 
tained In  a  speech  made  by  Premier  Khru- 
shchev only  last  December  at  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  meeting  In  Moscow.  It 
said.  In  effect,  that  when  the  U.S.S.R.  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  West  the 
equipment  it  needed  to  avert  disaster,  it 
would  be  able  to  then  "Inflict  a  crushing 
blow  on  the  Old  World  and  establish  with 
incontestable  conclusiveness  the  superiority 
of  socialism  over  capitaUsm." 

This  is  not  a  simple  challenge  of  "compe- 
tition"— and  not  just  a  matter  of  the  oil 
industry  alone.  Petroleum  happens  to  be 
the  vehicle  selected  to  force  the  door;  if  the 
Soviets  can  obtain  the  technical  protot3rpe 
machinery  in  this  field,  the  new  plants  they 


will  then  build  can,  and  will,  secure  the 
foreign  exchange  power  needed  by  Russia 
to  repeat  the  performance  With  every  other 
industry. 

It  can  be  hoped  that  our  own  Govern- 
ment will  be  foresighted  enough — in  this 
one  field  of  technical  industry  or  in  any 
other — not  to  create  such  "oompetition"  for 
its  own  economy  by  permitting  the  sale  to 
Russia  of  prototype  equipment.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  abet  a  Russian,  purpose  which 
is  neither  constructive  nor  beneficial.  It 
Is.  In  short,  the  complete  degtructlon  of  our 
economy  (including  our  oil  and  all  other 
Industry)  and  eventually  our  entire  way  of 
life.  Perhaps  we  could  convince  some  of  our 
allies  of  this  fact.  too. 

R.    C.    FOLLIS. 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 


The  30lh  Anniversary  of  the  REA 
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HON.  GALE  SCHISLER 

OF    ILLINOIS 
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Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not let  the  month  of  May  pass  without 
taking  note  of  the  aiiniversary  of  a  pro- 
gram which  has  helped  to  improve  the 
living  standards  for  all  of  iniral  America. 
The  program  was  initiated  by  the  Execu- 
tive order  of  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt in  1935  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
more  jobs  for  our  rural  population.  A 
year  later  the  Congress  cu'eated  it  as  a 
lending  agency  only,  for  the  purpose  of 
financinif  electrical  ."systems  in  rural 
areas.  By  1949  it  was  given  the  job  of 
extending  and  improving  telephone  serv- 
ice in  rural  areas  through  loans.  I  am 
speaking,  of  course,  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration, 

It  is  well  to  pause  for  a  moment,  in  this 
day  when  we  live  within  easy  access  to 
electricity  and  modern  communications 
systems,  and  look  at  the  beginnings  of 
the  REA  program,  which  now  serves  more 
than  half  the  geographical  area  of  the 
Nation.  As  one  who  was  born  and  liaised 
on  an  Illinois  farm,  I  believe  I  know  the 
basis  for  the  devotion  that  rests  with  the 
REA  program. 

When  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  was 
passed  in  1936.  only  1  fai-m  in  10  had 
central  station  electric  service.  When 
Congress  enacted  the  REA  telephone 
program  in  1949,  only  38  percent  of  the 
Nation's  farms  had  telephone  service  of 
any  kind,  most  of  which  ^as  totally  in- 
adequate and  of  vei-y  limited  use.  The 
history  of  the  REA  is  rooted  in  the  deep 
frustration  that  surrounded  rural  fam- 
ilies in  the  early  1930*s  after  years  of  at- 
tempting to  get  the  nearest  power  sup- 
plier to  stretch  his  lines  a  half  mile  or 
even  further  so  that  they  might  have  the 
comfort  of  electi-ic  lights  in  the  house. 

In  1935.  at  the  end  of  its  first  half  cen- 
tuiT,  the  electrical  industiy  in  the  United 
States  was  generating  about  95  billion 
kilowatt-hours  of  electric  energy  annu- 
ally, in  a  plant  costing  $13  billion.  To 
many  in  the  industry,  the  advent  of  Gov- 
ernment-financed rural  electrification 
and  the  creation  of  TVA  were  the  thrusts 
of  a  nationalized  power  industry. 


But  the  record  shows  that  these  critics 
are  wrong.  REA  did  not  harm  the  pri- 
vate segment  of  the  electric  power  in- 
dustry. Instead,  its  example  of  wide- 
spread electric  service  at  lowest  possible 
rates  caused  the  commercial  power  in- 
dustry to  become  more  active  in  serving 
the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Our  own  State  of  Illinois  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  cooperative  movement. 
The  total  loans  approved  to  rural  elec- 
tric systems  in  our  State  since  1935  ha.s 
amounted  to  $151,449,918.  These  loan.'^ 
have  benefited  156,919  i-ural  people  in 
Illinois  through  central  stations  of  elec- 
trical service. 

In  1935,  12  percent  of  all  farms  in  Illi- 
nois had  electrical  service.  Today  more 
than  98  percent  of  our  farms  are  serviced 
with  electricity.  The  efforts  of  REA 
borrowers  have  greatly  stimulated  ex- 
tension of  electric  service  by  other  sup- 
pliers to  our  farm  families. 

People  on  the  lines  of  REA-financed 
systems  in  Illinois  used  an  average  of  596 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  per  month 
in  1964.  This  was  more  than  double  the 
monthly  usage  of  10  years  ago.  And  the 
demand  continues  to  rise. 

In  my  own  district,  the  Farmers  Mu- 
tual Electric  Co.  of  Geneseo  has  been 
loaned  a  total  of  $702,000  since 
1935.  Seven  hundred  and  fifteen  con- 
sumers in  the  area  are  being  serviced  and 
264  miles  of  line  has  been  built.  The 
Spoon  River  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.. 
of  Canton,  has  been  loaned  a  total  of 
$3,882,956;  3,701  citizens  are  being  serv- 
iced, and  1.181  miles  of  line  are  being 
used. 

There  are  two  additional  electric  co- 
operatives which  service  the  people  of 
my  district:  The  Illinois  Valley  Electric 
Cooperative,  Inc.,  services  Henry  and 
Knox  Counties;  the  McDonough  Power 
Cooperative  services  Fulton,  Henderson. 
Knox,  and  Wan-en  Counties.  Illinois 
Valley  Electric  has  been  loaned  $3,261.- 
381;  3,858  consumers  are  being  serviced 
Euid  1,401  miles  of  line  are  being  used. 
The  McDonough  Power  Co.  services 
3,627  people  with  1,321  miles  of  line,  and 
has  been  loaned  a  total  of  $3,089,000. 

The  telephone  loan  program  through 
the  REA  was  authorized  by  Congress  in 
October  of  1949  and  has  made  a  great 
impact  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

To  date  $39,675,143  has  been  approved 
in  telephone  loans  to  29  telephone  sys- 
tems. Of  these  29  systems  22  are  com- 
mercial and  7  are  cooperatives.  Ninety- 
one  percent  of  all  farms  in  the  State  now 
have  telephone  service;  177  automatic 
dial  exchanges  are  in  operation  to  ser\  c 
the  people  of  Illinois. 

The  19th  district  has  three  REA-fi- 
nanced telephone  systems.  The  Port 
Byron  Telephone  Co..  Inc.,  located  at 
Port  Byron  has  been  loaned  $1,235,000 
to  serve  3.258  subscribers.  It  services 
Henry  and  Rock  Island  Counties.  The 
Mid-Century  Telephone  Coopei'ative,  of 
Canton,  has  been  loaned  82,295.000  tx3 
serve  4.215  subscribers.  It  serves  the 
counties  of  Fulton.  Henry,  and  Knox. 

The  newest  borrowers  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  is  the  Mei'cer-Rock  Island  Tele- 
phone Co.  On  April  29,  1965,  this  com- 
pany was  loaned  $500,000  in  order  to  im- 
plement service  for  454  subscribers  in  2 
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counties;  167  miles  of  line  are  being 
built  to  replace  the  outmoded  exchange 
at  Eliza  with  new  and  larger  dial  ex- 
changes. The  new  service  will  be  entirely 
private  lines. 

Recognition  should  be  made  of  the 
outstanding  manner  in  which  locally 
owned  cooperatives  are  meeting  their 
loan  obligations  to  the  Government. 
Every  cooperative  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
is  either  currently  meeting  its  loans  pay- 
ments or  is  paying  the  loan  off  ahead  of 
.--chedule.  This  accentuates  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  program  of  tremendous  coop- 
eration— cooperation  between  town  and 
country  and  cooperation  between  the 
people  and  their  Government. 

Electric  power  and  modern  telecom- 
munications like  highways  are  essential 
10  the  economic  progress  of  any  area. 
The  cooperatives  in  Illinois  have  brought 
this  vital  service  into  rural  areas  of  the 
State  and  are  thereby  making  a  con- 
."^tructive  contribution  to  the  economic 
progress  and  well-being  of  the  people 
ihey  serve. 


Stingy  Raise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19, 1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
22  of  this  year  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  Increase  the  pay  by  about  50  per- 
cent for  persons  entering  our  military 
serv-ice  and  those  with  less  than  2  years 
of  service. 

This  bill,  H.R.  6553.  was  referred  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  President  has  now  announced  his 
recommended  proposals  for  pay  increases 
for  civilian  and  military  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  uniformed 
personnel  with  2  years  or  less  of  service 
have  been  neglected  through  the  omis- 
sion of  special  recommendation. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  drama- 
tize how  this  glaring  Injustice  has  been 
received  by  responsible  people  in  this 
Nation,  than  to  cite  an  editorial  entitled 
Stingy  Raise."  which  appeared  in  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  on  Monday  of  this 
week. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
:he  Sentinel  continually  espouses  a  par- 
tisan Republican  point  of  view  in  its 
editorial  columns,  and  was  one  of  the 
^■el•y  few  Wisconsin  newspapers  which 
endorsed  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President  in  1964, 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
^^ont,  I  include  the  Sentinel  editorial  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  but  I  wish  to 
f^mphasize  the  opinion  of  that  conserva- 
tive newspaper  on  this  subject  by  quot- 
-;ia: 

There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the 
•  resent  pay  scale  for  enlisted  personnel  is 
'. oefuUy  inadequate  and  when  ccxnpared 
with  what  troops  Jn  the  war  on  poverty  are 
•ptting.  grossly  Inequitable. 


Stingt  Raise 

Paltry  is  the  word  for  the  pay  raise  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  asked  Congress  to  give  to 
enlisted  men  and  women  with  less  than 
3  years  of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  President  has  proposed  average  In- 
creases of  3  percent  in  Federal  civilian  sal- 
aries and  4.8  percent  in  compensation  for  all 
uniformed  personnel  with  more  than  2  years 
of  service.  Those  are  hardly  munificent. 
But  they  are  generous  compared  with  the 
2.7-percent  increase  in  base  pay  proposed  for 
enlisted  men  and  women  with  less  than 
2  years  of  service. 

A  military  recruit  now  starts  at  $78  per 
month.  If  the  proposed  pay  increase  is 
adopted  it  would  mean  a  salary  boost  of 
a  little  over  $2  a  month,  $25  for  a  year. 

YOUTH   CORPS    BETTER    PAID 

When  it  comes  to  paying  its  own.  the 
Government  foUows  a  niggardly  wage  guide- 
line for  draftees  or  enlistees.  For  others,  the 
Goverrunent  is  not  quite  so  parsimonious. 
It  pays  a  volunteer  who  enters  a  youth  corps 
camp  to  escape  poverty  $105  a  month,  $25 
more  a  month  than  the  recruit  would  get. 
In  some  cases,  a  youth  corpsman  will  work 
a  32-hour  week  at  $1.25  an  hour,  making 
$172  a  month.  And,  unlike  the  recruit,  he 
doesn't  face  the  risk  of  getting  shot. 

The  Defense  Department  is  concluding  a 
yearlong  study  of  military  conscription  with 
a  finding  that  the  draft  must  be  continued 
when  the  current  law  expires  in  1967. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Government  has 
to  resort  to  the  force  of  the  draft  to  re- 
plenish the  military  ranks,  considering  the 
miserly  wages  it  pays  its  servicemen. 

Whether  better  pay  would  attract  volun- 
tary enlistments  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
make  the  draft  unnecessary  is  debatable. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the 
present  pay  scale  for  enlisted  personnel  is 
woefully  inadequate  and,  when  compared 
with  what  troops  in  the  war  on  poverty  are 
getting,  grossly  Inequitable. 

It  Is  bad  enough  that  the  draft  has  come 
to  be  a  peacetime  flxtiire  In  the  American 
way  of  life.  The  Government  comp>ounds 
the  ill  by  paying  Induct-ees  and  enlistees  an 
inadequate  wage. 

As  Kenneth  Galbraith  points  out,  the  draft 
is  "a  device  by  which  we  use  compulsion  to 
get  young  men  to  serve  at  less  than  the 
market  rate  of  pay." 


Winning  Essays 
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Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
had  the  great  pleasure  of  entertaining 
for  limcheon  16  pupils  from  the  Mount 
Pleasant  Elementary  School  of  Easton, 
Md. 

This  group  had  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing our  Nation's  Capital  as  a  result  of 
winning  the  school's  essay  contest  on 
Americanism. 

The  essays  are  very  well  written  and 
all  of  us  can  learn  a  valued  lesson  from 
the  thoughts  and  ideas  expressed  by 
these  young  people. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  win- 
nine  essays  from  the  sixth  grade  class: 


Essay  by  Becky  Sarvey;  Age  11  . 
A  good  American  citizen  is  a  person  who 
stands  up  f(^  the  Ideas  he  believes  are  rea- 
sonable. He  votes  for  well-qualified  candi- 
dates who  he  tblnks  are  fitted  for  the  Job. 
He  finds  out  the  country's  problems  and 
does  his  best  to  solve  them.  He  has  an 
active  interest  in  the  kind  of  government  his 
country  has.  A  good  American  citizen  Is  also 
loyal   to  his  government  and  country. 

Essay  by  Beverly  Sard;  Age  12 
In  being  a  good  American  citizen  you  have 
many  responsibilities.  The  most  Important 
one  is  upholding  the  law.  You  should  also 
respect  authority.  But  in  being  a  truly  good 
citizen  you  should  know  and  really  love  yotir 
country.  Then  you  would  naturally  do  what 
Is  best  for  her. 


Treat  All  the  States  Alike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19, 1965 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Knoxville  Journal  of  Knoxville,  Term., 
carried  its  third  editorial  on  voting 
rights  in  its  issue  of  May  17,  1965,  en- 
titled -Treat  All  the  States  Alike." 

The  editorial  was  written  by  Guy  L. 
Smith,  editor,  who  also  authored  the 
other  editorials.  I  inserted  the  other 
two  in  the  Record,  and  I  feel  that  this  is 
part  of  the  story. 

Certainly,  all  of  the  States  should  be 
treated  alike. 

Treat  All  the  States  Alike 

There  is  considerable  lack  of  understand- 
ing about  what  the  current  text  of  the  voting 
rights  bill  of  1965  is  because  the  Senate 
leadership  comes  up  with  a  new  text  every 
little  bit.  The  latest  version  before  the  Sen- 
ate, introduced  on  April  30,  became  the  target 
last  week  of  a  rebellion  of  Senate  liberals 
sparked  by  the  Kennedys  against  the  leader- 
ships of  both  political  parties.  The  rebel 
Democrat  forces.  Including  both  Senators 
Gore  and  Bass,  of  Tennessee,  insisted  upon 
keeping  in  the  bill  a  provision  which  would 
out  of  hand  ban  all  poll  tax  requirements 
as  related  to  voting. 

The  latest  text  of  the  voting  rights  bill  is 
applicable  to  four  States,  and  it  appears  that 
Senators  Mansfield  and  Dirksen,  backed  by 
U.S.  Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzenbaeh, 
were  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  such  a  ban.  Therefore,  in  the  April 
30  version,  poll  tax  requirements  are  not  out- 
lawed by  the  bUl  Itself  but  a  provision  of  it 
directs  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  suit 
immediately  to  a  Federal  court  to  determine 
whether  poll  tax  requirements  should  be 
struck  down.  The  Senate  leaderships  mus- 
tered a  small  majority  for  the  new  version, 
which  actually  has  the  same  effect  as  the 
ban  originally  Included  in  the  bill.  In  the 
meantime,  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
has  voted  out  a  bill  including  the  original 
ban,  so  in  the  long  run  nobody  can  predict 
which  version  will  finally  become  law. 

Actually,  what  Is  of  most  Interest  in  this 
recent  dispute  Is  that  Senators  Mansfield 
and  Dirksen,  or  even  Mr.  Katzenbaeh.  should 
feel  any  squeamlshness  about  this  or  any 
other  question  of  constitutionality  where 
their  bUl  is  concerned.  When  they  have 
agreed  upon  a  bill  which  sets  up  a  formula 
(for  having  Federal  registrars  appointed  to 
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take  over  elections)  based  upon  census  fig- 
ures and  percentages  of  persons  voting  in 
the  election  last  year,  striking  down  all  vot- 
ing eligibility  requirements  in  8  or  10  States 
and  at  the  same  time  leaving  similar  ones 
standing  in  14  States  outside  tiie  South,  then 
who  gives  a  whoop  about  constitutionality, 
anyway? 

The  Knoxville  Journal  has  urged,  with 
no  hope  of  its  views  being  adopted,  that 
Since  constitutionality  has  been  tossed  out 
the  window  already,  then  Congress  Is  under 
a  responsibility  to  make  the  bill  being  de- 
bated unconstitutional  where  all  States  are 
concerned,  not  in  those  only  which  are  the 
present  targets  of  this  legislation.  The 
Senate  has  overwhelmingly  defeated  an 
amendment  which  would  have  established 
the  ability  to  read  and  write  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting  in  the  target  States,  and  yet  leaves 
much  more  diflQcult  eligibility  tests  on  the 
boolcs  in  14  States  outside  the  South.  This 
is  the  very  kind  of  discrimination  against 
whole  States  that  has  undeniably  been  prac- 
ticed against  Negroes  in  some  of  them — not 
all. 

Congress  should  not  be  guilty  of  the  same 
kind  of  discrimination  it  claims  to  be  eradi- 
cating. A  fair  bill  would  adopt  uniform 
eligibility  requirements  for  voting  in  all 
States,  making  it  possible  for  Federal  ex- 
aminers or  registrars  to  move  into  such 
States  as  Illinois  or  New  York  to  protect 
voter  rights  just  as  they  are  authorized  to 
do  in  the  black  belt  of  the  South. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  an  unconstitutional 
bill,  then  let  us  have  one  equally  unconsti- 
tutional where  every  State  in  the  Union  is 
concerned. 


Juggled  Figures  Confuse  Employment 
Picture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wed7iesday.  May  19, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  May  18,  "Poor  Statistics  and 
Worse  Economics." 

I  am  afraid,  in  its  desire  to  force  enact- 
ment of  huge  welfare  and  spending  pro- 
prams  the  administration  is  resorting  to 
a  little  sleight  of  hand  in  juggling  statis- 
tics. The  least  we  should  expect,  if  we 
are  to  legislate  intelligently,  is  a  presen- 
tation of  honest  figures  from  the  various 
departments  in  the  executive  branch. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Poor  Statistics  and  Worse  Economics 

A.s  a  voice  in  the  statistical  wilderness  that 
lias  long  questioned  the  validity  of  the  Fed- 
eral imemployment  estimates,  we  naturally 
welcome  Samuel  Lubell's  call  for  a  new  and 
sharper  definition  of  the  Jobless. 

Mr.  Lubell,  the  diligent  and  perceptive 
political  pollster,  has  spent  many  recent 
weeks  interviewing  hundreds  of  people  out 
of  work  in  21  cities  around  the  Nation.  His 
overriding  conclusion  Is  that  the  national 
unemployment  rate  as  proclaimed  by  Wash- 
ington is  in  several  ways  misleading  and  in 
i.ccd  of  considerable  revision. 

It  is  not  only  that  the  figures  distorts  the 
actual  condition.  What  is  worse  is  that  it 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  single  most 
important  barometer  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omic climate.    It  can  be.  and  is,  used  as  the 


basis  for  vast  new  public  spending  pro- 
grams, however  irrelevant  of  wasteful  they 
may  be.  Another  way  of  putting  It,  In  our 
somewhat  Jaundiced  view,  is  that  it  has  be- 
come a  convenient  tool  for  politicians  eager 
to  tap  the  Treasury. 

Yet  this  sacrosanct  statistic,  as  Mr.  Lu- 
bell observes,  does  not  provide  an  accurate 
estimate  of  how  serious  is  th*  need  for  more 
jobs.  For  one  thing,  the  Government  does 
not  even  attempt  to  measure  the  Job  va- 
cancies that  exist  along  with  unemployment. 
Nor  does  the  announced  national  rate  yield, 
in  the  interviewer's  words,  "n  sensitive  pic- 
ture of  the  shifts  taking  place  in  the  quality 
of  the  unemployed  and  of-  the  changing 
nature  of  their  problems." 

Moreover,  the  figure  does  not  tell  how 
much,  or  how  little,  hardship  there  is  among 
the  jobless.  To  us  this  is  a  particularly  im- 
portant point.  Surely  a  humanitarian  na- 
tion should  be  more  concerned  with  the 
actual  cases  of  hardship  than  with  statis- 
tical veneration.  Beyond  that,  we  reject 
the  proletarian  doctrine,  implicit  in  govern- 
mental attitudes,  that  everyone  should  work 
regardless  of  need.  If  some  people  can  make 
a  decent  life  without  working,  we  would  say 
ihiU  is  their  privilege  and  pleasure. 

Part  of  the  trouble  with  the  official  unem- 
ployment rate  stems  from  the  sampling 
methods  used,  a  survey  of  35,000  households 
in  which  the  main  question  is,  "Have  you 
been  looking  for  work?";  if  the  answer  is 
yes,  the  individual  is  counted  ns  unemployed. 
As  sampling  techniques  go,  35,000  households 
might  be  considered  adequate,  though  obvi- 
ously capable  of  producing  only  a  broad  na- 
tional gue.<;s.  The  loose  questioning  is  an- 
other matter. 

One  of  its  results,  Mr,  Lubell  writes,  is 
that  "the  identical  label  'unemployed'  is  ap- 
plied to  such  an  astonishing  variety  of  situ- 
ations that  it  has  been  robbed  of  much  of 
its  real  meaning.  A  coal  miner  who  has  lost 
his  job  for  good  is  given  the  same  statistical 
weight  as  an  autoworker  who  is  guaranteed 
70  percent  of  his  pay  even  when  laid  off  for 
model  change?" 

The  sweeping  definition  of  "unemployed" 
also  leads  to  abundant  abuse:  People  who  are 
on  jobless  relief  but  won't  look  for  work, 
people  who  won't  take  jobs  at  pay  lower  than 
they  had  been  making,  people  who  don't 
need  to  work  at  all  but  receive  compensa- 
tion. One  young  man  interviewed  at  an 
extension  university  admitted  that  he  was  a 
full-time  student  and  shouldn't  be  getting 
unemployment  checks. 

To  give  the  Labor  Department  its  due.  it 
does  put  out  certain  breakdowns  of  unem- 
ployment by  groups.  Unfortunately  the 
more  significant  of  these  figures  are  usually 
granted  scant  attention  by  the  public,  the 
politicians  and  apparently  Labor  Depart- 
ment officials  themselves,  since  they  r.ve 
among  those  who  constantly  contend  that 
the  aggregate  level  of  unemployment  is  in- 
tolerable. 

Almost  certainly,  it  seems  to  us.  the  most 
revealing  estimate,  in  terms  both  of  degree 
of  hardship  and  of  economic  significance, 
is  not  the  national  rate,  currently  given  as 
4.9  percent  of  the  labor  force,  but  the  Job- 
less rate  for  married  men.  These,  after  all, 
are  generally  speaking  the  people  who  do 
need  to  work  and  who  comprise  the  bulk  of 
the  labor  force.  By  any  standard  they  are 
far  more  deserving  of  concern  than  the  Job- 
less teenagers  about  whom  there  is  so  much 
weeping. 

That  rate  for  married  men  Is  presently  put 
at  2,5  percent.  If  it  is  anywhere  near  a  cor- 
rect approximation,  it  represents  not  a  state 
of  intolerable  unemployment  but  for  all 
practical  purposes  full  employment.  In 
a  huge,  complex  and  mobUe  economy,  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  seasonal  employ- 
ment. It  wotild  be  difficult  if  not  Impossible 
to  attain  a  much  lower  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. 


The  deficiencies  of  the  jobless  tabulations 
suggest  their  own  remedies.  One  private 
group,  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  has  fust  shown,  in  a  local  survey,  the 
way  to  correcting  part  of  the  problem — the 
compilation  of  Job-vacancy  figures.  It  is  by 
no  means  unlikely  that  a  national  survey 
woiUd  indicate  more  job  opportunities  than 
qualified  job-seekers. 

But  what  Is  needed  most  of  all  Is  public 
realization  that  the  lot  of  the  genuinely  un- 
employed is  being  employed  for  questionable 
political  purposes.  In  such  a  climate,  it  is 
at  least  encouraging  when  attempts  are  made 
to  expose  an  arrangement  which  builds,  on 
a  foundation  of  faulty  evaluation,  a  pyra- 
mid of  bad  economic  policy. 


The  1965  College  Chemistry  Teacher 
Awards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  names  of 
three  outstanding  college  professors 
selected  by  the  chemical  industry  to  re- 
ceive 1965  college  chemistry  teacher 
awards.  The  awards,  which  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Manufacturing  Chemists' 
Association,  Inc.,  on  June  3,  consist  of  a 
medal  and  a  citation,  accompanied  by  a 
check  for  $1,000.  MCA,  the  oldest 
chemical  industry  trade  association  in 
the  United  States,  has  conducted  the 
college  chemistry  awards  program  for 
the  past  9  years  with  the  aims  of  direct- 
ing public  attention  to  the  importance 
of  good  science  teaching  at  the  imder- 
graduate  level;  honoring  the  men  and 
women  engaged  in  college  science  teach- 
ing; and  inspiring  qualified  students  to 
choose  careers  in  science.  To  date, 
45  professors  have  been  honored  by  the 
chemical  industry  as  out.standing  college 
chemistry  professors. 

Those  selected  to  receive  the  award 
this  year  are: 

Dr.  Ernest  L.  Eliel,  professor  and  head 
of  the  department  of  chemistry.  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Daine. 

Dr.  William  Franklin  Kieffer,  profes- 
sor of  chemistry,  the  College  of  Wooster. 

Dr.  Albin  Iver  Johnson,  professor  of 
chemical  engineering  and  chairman  of 
the  department,  McMaster  University. 

Dr.  Eliel  has  been  teaching  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  chemistry  depart- 
ment since  receiving  his  Ph.  D.  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1948.  I  am  proud 
to  have  known  him  as  a  good  friend  and 
constituent  for  many  years.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  has  singled  out  the  more 
capable  sophomores  in  chemistry  and 
given  them  the  opportunity  to  collaborate 
with  graduate  students  on  original  re- 
search. About  80  percent  of  the  chemis- 
try majors  from  the  University  of  Notro 
Dame  go  on  to  graduate  study. 

Dr.  Eliel's  advanced  textbook,  "Stereo- 
chemistry of  Carbon  Compounds,"  ha.s 
been  described  as  a  classic  in  its  field  and 
has  been  adopted  as  a  text  in  many  other 
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collies  and  universities.  Much  of  Dr. 
Eliel's  impact  as  a  teacher  derives  from 
his  universal  interests  as  a  chemist,  and 
in  research  he  has  been  associated  with 
many  undergraduates  as  well  as  graduate 
students  and  postdoctorals. 

Dr.  Kieffer  has  been  a  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  College  of  Wooster  for 
the  past  21  years.  He  received  his  Ph.  D. 
from  Brown  University,  his  master's  from 
Ohio  State,  and  his  B.A.  from  Wooster. 
In  all  his  lecture  work  he  attempts  to  de- 
.elop  basic  points  and  applications  and 
.'icnds  undergraduate  majors  to  the  origi- 
nal literature  in  solving  problems  and 
■vvriting  papers.  Dr.  Kieffer  constantly 
demands  a  high  standard  of  student 
preparation  and  rejects  routine  and  su- 
perficial parroting  of  text  or  lecture  ma- 
terial. He  has  been  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Chemical  Education  for  10  years  and 
served  as  chairman  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  Advisory  Committee 
for  Continental  Classroom.  Dr.  Kieffer 
also  was  on  the  committee  that  planned 
the  Ford  Foundation-sponsored  project 
of  putting  a  complete  high  school  chem- 
istry course  on  film. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  associate  or  assist- 
ant professor  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto and  Johns  Hopkins  University 
prior  to  joining  the  faculty  at  McMaster 
University  in  1963.  He  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  application  of  simula- 
tion and  optimization  procedure  in 
chemical  engineering.  His  basic  objec- 
tives in  presenting  chemical  engineering 
are  to  stimulate  students  in  expressing 
a  physical  problem  in  mathematical 
terms;  to  exploit  modern  teaching  and 
computational  aids  in  increasing  class- 
room efficiency;  and  to  relate  laboratoiT 
experiments  to  modem  chemical  engi- 
neering theory. 

Today  quality  teachers  are  in  short 
supply.  Their  number  will  never  be  ade- 
quate. These  three  science  teachers 
honored  by  the  chemical  industry  have 
dedicated  their  lives  to  the  instruction 
of  our  youth.  They  deserve  our  recog- 
nition and  profound  gratitude. 


Telegram  Sent  to  the  President  by  Mem- 
bers of  Stanford  University  Facalty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  19. 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  weekend,  there  were  many 
teach-ins  held  on  many  college  campuses 
of  the  country.  The  general  purpose  of 
these  meetings  seemed  to  be  to  establish 
in  the  minds  of  our  citizens  that  there  is 
a  vast  number  in  this  country  who  oppose 
the  opposition  which  our  country  is  pro- 
viding against  communism  in  both  Viet- 
nam and  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  the  fol- 
lowing ad,  signed  by  137  professors,  ap- 
peared in  the  May  17  issue  of  the  Stan- 
ford Daily: 


To  THE  Stanfosd  Ck>MMT7NrrT 
(The  following  telegram,  signed  by  the 
members  of  the  Stanford  faculty  listed 
below,  has  been  sent  to  President  Johnson.) 
To  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States 
Mr.  President:  This  telegram,  signed  by 
137  members  of  the  faculty  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, is  to  record  our  basic  agreement  with 
U.S.  policy  in  'Vietnam,  as  expounded  In  your 
recent  Baltimore  speech.  Although  some  of 
us  may  have  doubts  or  reser\ations  with 
regard  to  specific  aspects  of  our  Vietnam 
policy,  we  all  believe  that  a  U.S.  withdrawal 
before  we  have  achieved  a  viable  agreement 
guaranteeing  the  freedom  of  the  people  of 
Vietnam  would  encourage  ihe  aggressiveness 
Of  the  most  militant  branch  of  communism 
throughout  the  world. 

Andreas  Acrivos,  Bo  Anderson,  James  B. 
Angell,  Max  Anliker,  Thomas  A.  Bailey, 
Charles  A.  Beye,  Helene  Blattner,  Karl, 
Brandt,  Leland  H.  Brown,  Donald  E. 
Buck,  Philip  W.  Buck,  Chilton  R, 
Bush,  Rita  R.  Campbell,  "W.  Glenn 
Campbell,  Robert  H.  Cannon,  Jr.,  and 
Robert  L.  Carlson. 
Shau  'Wing  Chan,  A.  Kent  Chrlstensen, 
Clarence  C.  Clendenen,  Donald  I.  Cone, 
Gordon  A.  Craig.  Norman  H.  Crawford, 
Edward  Crothers,  Lucille  Daniels.  Dan- 
iel B.  DeBra,  Dennis  J.  Doolin,  Edwin 
J.  Doyle,  Milorad  M.  Drachkovitch, 
Theodore  Draper,  Peter  J.  Duignan, 
Holmes  Easley,  Richard  H.  Eastman, 
Rolf  EUassen,  and  Don  E.  Fehren- 
bacher. 
Paul  J.  Plory,  John  \V.  Fondahl,  Roger  A. 
Freeman,  Lewis  H.  Gann,  Owen  K. 
Garriott,  Frank  Otto  Gatell,  James  M. 
Gere,  Ben  C.  Gerwick,  Robert  C.  Good- 
lin.  Grant  P.  Gordon,  Boynton  M. 
Green,  Elmer  M.  Grieder,  Moffatt  Han- 
cock, John  'W.  Harbaugh,  Christina  P. 
Harris,  David  Harris,  Edward  Havard, 
and  Robert  H.  Hayes. 
Miklos  Hetenyl,  Ole  R.  Holsti,  Robert  A. 
Horn,  Arthiu-  D.  Howard,  John  B.  Hurl- 
but,  Eric  Hutchinson,  Evan  Just,  Rob- 
ert L.  Katz,  Marion  R.  Kirkwood,  Paul 
H.  Kocher,  'Walter  H.  Kohl,  Ladis  K.  D. 
Krlstoff,  I.   Robert  Lehmann,  Marian 

B.  Lldster,  H.  C.  Ling,  and  Edgar 
Lohner. 

Hubert  S.  Loring,  J.  Murray  Luck,  David 
G.  Luenberger,  Victor  C.  Macres,  Jean 
Mayers,  Fr.  Charles  McCoy,  Henry  B. 
McDaniel,  Quinn  McNemar,  Frank  G. 
Miller,  Roy  E.  Murphy,  William  Nach- 
bar,  Hayes  A.  Newby,  David  S.  Nivlson. 
WUliam  D.  Nix,  Carl  R.  Noller,  and 
Clarkson  H.  Oglesby. 

Henry  W.  Parker,  George  S.  Parks,  Nicho- 
las Pashin,  Howard  H.  Pattee,  Gerald  L. 
Pearson,  Otis  A.  Pease,  Stefan  T.  Pas- 
sony,  David  M.  Potter,  William  R. 
Rambo,  Antony  E.  Raubitschek,  Elliott 
G.  Reid,  George  S.  Rentz,  Cedric  W, 
Richards,  Rutherford  D.  Rogers.  Rob- 
ert M.  Rosenzweig,  Edward  G.  Seiden- 
Bticker,  Howard  S.  Self  ert,  and  Oscar  E. 
Sette. 

O.  Cutler  Shepard,  Oleg  D.  Sherby,  John 

C.  Shyne,  Joseph  T.  Sneed,  Anthony  E. 
Sokol,  William  E.  Spicer,  George  D. 
Spindler,  Louise  Spindler,  Lewis  W. 
Spitz,  David  A.  Stevenson,  P.  W. 
Strothmann,  Graham  H.  Stuart,  Witold 
S.  Sworakowskl,  Alan  S.  Tetelman,  Earl 
A.  Thompson,  and  Frederick  G.  TlckeU. 

William  A.  Tiller,  Jan  F.  Trlska,  John  P. 
TroxeU,  Victor  C.  Twitty,  Pierre  Van 
Rysselberghe,  C.  H.  Van  Schoonevcld. 
John  K.  Vennard,  Louis  J.  Vlgnoli, 
Robert  A.  'Walker,  James  T.  'Watkins 
rv,  Cllfrord  P.  Weigle,  Robert  L.  White. 
Bernard  Wldrow,  Peter  R,  Winters, 
Yvor  Winters,  Lauress  L.  Wise,  Richard 
Wraga,  Y.  L.  Wu.  and  Richard  D. 
Young. 


Federal  Government  and  New  Jersey: 
Partners  in  Crime  and  >^ce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19. 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  facts  which  show  that  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  are  full  and  equal  partners 
in  organized  crime  and  vice. 

New  Jersey  is  called  the  Garden  State 
but  actually  it  should  be  called  the  garden 
of  gambling.  Several  northern  New 
Jersey  counties  were  long  known  as  hood 
hangouts.  The  gangs  bought  protection 
for  these  nerve  centers  minutes  from 
downtown  New  York  City  with  their 
easily  won  gambling  dollars— which  dol- 
lars were  a  tribute  to  shortsighted  pol- 
icies which  kept  gambling  Illegal  and 
thus  lucrative  for  the  gangs. 

Anyone  who  has  looked  into  the  finan- 
cial roots  of  organized  crime  has  pin- 
pointed gambling  moneys  as  the  root 
from  which  most  evil  flows.  Gambling 
debts  or  profits  are  behind  everything 
from  heroin  wholesalers  to  housewife 
prostitution  rings. 

New  Jersey  is  no  exception.  Far  from 
it.  Last  year's  parimutual  turnover  in 
New  Jersey  was  $316  million.  This  is 
the  part  of  New  Jersey's  total  gambling 
which  roughly  corresponds  to  the  part 
of  the  iceberg  that  is  out  of  the  water,  a 
very  small  part.  Gambling  is  big  busi- 
ness in  gang-garden  New  Jersey.  The 
McClellan  committee  recently  heard 
that  yearly  off- track  betting  in  this 
counti-y  is  $50  billion,  and  that  this  type 
of  betting  represents  about  42  percent  of 
total  illegal  gambling.  Nationwide  il- 
legal gambling  would  thus  reach  a  yearly 
total  of  some  $120  billion,  which  sounds 
incredible  until  you  remember  a  Massa- 
chusetts Crime  Commission  repKsrt  say- 
ing that  people  of  that  State  spend  more 
money  gambling  than  on  groceries.  On 
a  population  basis.  New  Jersey  would 
account  for  some  $4.2  billion  of  that 
$120  billion,  so  it  Is  not  hard  to  see  why 
the  mob  must  think  New  Jersey  is  truly 
a  garden  State. 

The  mob  keeps  10  percent  of  this  gam- 
bling turnover,  or  some  $400  million. 
No  wonder  they  can  afford  to  bankroll  a 
lot  of  vice  and  narcotics.  No  wonder 
they  have  more  than  enough  profits  to 
keep  New  Jersey  safe  for  Illegal  gam- 
bling and  all  that  flows  from  it.  A  cynic 
might  say  no  wonder  New  Jersey  has  no 
government-controlled  gambling  that 
would  drive  out  the  syndicates  waxing 
fat  In  the  present  vacuum.  All  I  can  say 
Is  that  the  people  of  New  Jersey  ought  to 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  alliance  of 
Ignorance  that  has  made  the  New  Jersey 
and  Federal  Governments,  by  their  re- 
fusal to  recognize  and  regulate  gambling, 
partners  In  crime,  partners  with  the  mob 
behind  every  housewife  prostitution  ring, 
every  narcotics  ring,  and  many  other 
vice  rackets.  The  very  governments  who 
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piously  talk  of  vice  control  are  up  to 
theii-  necks  in  negligent  contributions  to 
that  which  they  supposedly  seek  to  ex- 
terminate. This  seamy  government 
partnership  in  crime  has  made  the  Gar- 
den State  a  rich  pastureland  of  vice. 


Lessons  of  Yoangstown 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19, 1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal's  Review  and  Outlook  sec- 
tion entitled  "Lessons  of  Youngstown"  is 
must  reading  for  those  of  us  who  plan 
economic  opportunity,  rehabilitation, 
economic  development,  and  vocational  or 
technical  job  training.  An  industrial 
community,  which  has  risen  from  un- 
employment at  the  end  of  1960  of  12  per- 
cent, to  a  jobless  rate  of  only  3.3  per- 
cent, is  remarkable  in  its  own  right. 
However,  to  have  had  the  cooperation  of 
understanding  labor  union  officials  that 
the  whole  of  Ohio's  larger  communities 
pi-evailing  wages  must  not  apply,  plus  the 
do-it-yourself  attitude  of  the  citizens  for 
the  past  25  years,  plus  sweat,  incentive, 
risk,  and  labor  rather  than  legerdemain, 
is  noteworthy. 

Republicans  have  always  fostered  vo- 
cational retraining,  and  indeed  my  col- 
league from  Missouri's  book  entitled 
'•Eighty-seven  Million  Jobs,"  Is  a  large 
part  of  the  answer  to  the  alleged  fear  of 
automation  among  workers  in  this  coun- 
ti-y.  However,  the  job  performed  by 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  the  editorial,  spe- 
cifically point  out,  not  only  the  question 
of  retraining,  but  the  all-important  ques- 
tion of  relocation.  Our  colleagues'  spe- 
cific attention  is  invited  to  the  pertinent 
editorial  in  this  and  other  erstwhile  re- 
gards: 
I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  4,  1965] 

Review  and  Outlook:   Lessons  of 
Youngstown 

Before  the  Government  embarks  on  an  ex- 
panded program  of  aid  to  "depressed"  areas, 
maybe  the  planners  ought  to  take  a  look  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  The  record  of  that  in- 
dustrial city  in  recent  years  certainly  tells  a 
lot  about  the  problems,  as  well  as  the  pros- 
l>ects.  of  local  economic  development. 

As  recently  as  1960  Youngstown  would 
have  seemed  a  prime  candidate  for  the  atten- 
tions of  the  "Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministrator." the  new  Commerce  Department 
officer  who,  Congress  willing,  will  take  over 
the  chores  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration after  June  30.  The  city's 
troubles  were  not  only  great  but  gray  with 
age. 

Whenever  the  rest  of  the  Nation's  economy 
boomed.  Youngstown  hardly  even  popped. 
When  the  country's  business  sagged,  the 
Ohio  city  sank  almost  out  of  sight.  As  Mr. 
Janssen  noted  in  this  newspaper  recently. 
Youngstowii  unemployment  at  the  end  of 
1960  was  12  percent,  nearly  double  the  esti- 
mated national  rate. 

Now,  however,  the  Ohio  city's  jobless  rate 
has  fallen  to  3.3  percent,  well  below  the  cur- 
rent national  estimate.  Business  has  been 
so  brisk  that  many  Youngstown  companies 
are  tryinu:  to  recruit  workers  from  other  areas. 


How  has  this  dramatic  change  come 
about? 

One  point  the  Federal  planners  might  note 
Is  that  the  change  has  not  come  about  over- 
night. Though  Washington  sometimes  seems 
to  be  saying  that  its  area  redevelopers  can 
work  economic  magic,  successful  economic 
uplift  efforts  usually  involve  far  more  labor 
than  legerdemain. 

In  Youngstown's  case  the  bard  work  began 
25  years  ago.  as  a  group  of  local  citizens 
undertook  a  campaign  to  attract  new  in- 
dustry to  the  area.  While  the  group  for 
many  years  had  few  successes,  it  continued 
to  push  its  efforts  until  they  finally  began 
to  pay  off. 

For  some  people,  inevitably,  the  payoff 
came  too  late — and  that  leads  to  another 
point  worth  Washington's  attention.  In  our 
dynamic  economy,  some  Lireas  are  bound  to 
be  more  prosperous  than  others  at  any  given 
time;  so  over  the  years  a  good  many  workers 
moved  away  from  Youngstown  and  found 
jobs  elsewhere. 

The  fact  is  that  not  every  area  can  be 
rejuvenated,  even  in  the  Quarter  century 
that  was  needed  by  Youngstown.  In  some 
cases  the  planners  would  contribute  far  more 
to  the  people  of  the  community  if  they 
spent  more  time  helping  and  encouraging 
workers  to  seek  Jobs  in  other  cities  and  less 
time  holding  out  false  promises  of  creating 
ever-expanding  local  prosperity. 

Youngstown's  turnabout  required  a  great 
deal  besides  time,  money,  and  effort.  It  was 
built  on  some  basic  attributes  that  are  ab- 
sent in  certain  depressed  areas:  Location  In 
the  heart  of  a  large  market  region,  accessi- 
bility of  transportation  and  basic  industrial 
resources. 

The  Ohio  city's  rise  also  was  aided,  local 
employers  say,  by  an  increasingly  under- 
standing attitude  on  the  part  of  labor  union 
officials.  Despite  the  trend  of  unions  gen- 
erally, to  step  up  pressure  for  uniform  na- 
tionwide contracts,  some  labor  leaders  seem- 
ed to  realize  that  requiring  Youngstown's 
employers  to  pay  the  same  wages  as  those 
in  far  more  prosperous  Pittsburgh  would 
only  widen  the  economic  gap  between  the 
two  cities. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  facet  of 
Youngstown's  comeback  is  that  it  has  been 
achieved,  believe  it  or  not,  without  any  pleas 
for  Federal  aid.  Washington's  assistance 
may  not  always  be  a  hindrance,  but  the 
success  of  the  Ohio  city's  self-help  certainly 
shows  there  are  much  more  important  ele- 
ments in  local  economic  resurgence. 

That  fairly  simple  fact  is  exactly  what  is 
overlooked  by  those  Government  and  local 
officials  who  argue  that  enough  Govern- 
ment money  can  solve  almost  any  area's 
economic  problems.  Youngstown's  story  will 
serve  a  useful  purpose  if  it  persuades  a  few 
people  of  the  depth  of  this  development 
delusion. 


The  Flying  Tank 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday.  May  19, 1965 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May- 
June  1965  issue  of  Infantry  magazine — 
published  in  Fort  Benning,  Ga. — carries 
a  timely  article  by  Col.  J.  H.  Reinburg, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  Aviation  Reserve.  In 
view  of  the  acute  requirement  for  a  low 
altitude  close  air  support— LACAS — air- 
craft in  South  Vietnam,  it  would  seem 
that  Colonel  Reinburg 's  article  delineates 
what  could  be  a  very  useful  airplane,  de- 


signed to  save  many  infantry  lives  as 
well  as  probably  a  good  many  flyers. 

Three  years  ago,  May  17,  1962,  an- 
other article  by  Colonel  Reinberg  was  in- 
serted in  the  Record.  In  that  article  he 
emphasized  the  importance  of  this  type 
of  plane.  It  is  believed  that  develop- 
ments in  Vietnam  have  served  to  vindi- 
cate Colonel  Reinburg's  foresight.  That 
article,  entitled  "Close  Air  Support," 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
COIN  airplane,  now  in  production.  But 
changes  in  the  basic  design  of  COIN. 
now  called  the  LARA,  airplane  would 
seem  to  detract  from  the  basic  original 
requirement. 

Recognizing  the  urgent  need  for 
LACAS  aircraft  in  South  Vietnam,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  been  using 
the  obsolescent  A-1  aircraft,  with  reports 
of  good  results.  The  shortage  of  the  A-1 
plane  may  cause  the  procurement  of 
more  of  them,  but  the  costs  will  now  be 
several  times  the  original  cost. 

Colonel  Reinburg  flew  many  houi's  in 
the  A-1  aircraft  operationally  as  well  as 
in  a  test  pilot  capacity.  His  "flying  tank" 
is  projected  as  the  next  generation  air- 
craft to  the  A-1  in  that  he  professes  to 
retain  its  good  features  while  correcting 
the  few  bad  ones.  Moreover,  the  "flying 
tank"  uses  an  engine  now  in  extensive 
production,  thereby  allowing  it  to  cost 
about  the  same  as  the  original  A-1. 

Reinburg  knows  his  airplanes.  During 
World  War  n  he  flew  287  combat  flghter- 
bomber  missions,  and  many  more  in 
Korea.  As  a  LACAS  pilot  and  squadron 
conrunander,  he  has  remained  current. 
This  is  his  seventh  published  article  on 
'LACAS,  making  him  something  of  a 
prophet  on  requirements  for  fightin? 
small  wars  such  as  that  in  Vietnam.  Aiid 
there  may  be  others. 

Only  last  week,  in  the  April  30  issue 
of  Time  magazine,  an  article  titled  "Mac 
the  Facs  Last  Mission,"  is  a  report  of  an 
Air  Force  major  being  killed  while  fly- 
ing a  LACAS  mission  in  an  old  airplane. 
Had  he  been  flying  one  of  Colonel  Rein- 
burg's "flying  tanks,"  the  result  might 
very  well  have  been  different. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  Colonel  Reinburg's  article.  It 
follows : 

The  Flying  Tank 
(By  Col.  J.  H.  Reinburg.  USMCR) 

It  is  high  time  that  tactical  aviation  imi- 
tated the  ground  units  it  supports  and  at- 
tempted to  protect  itself  from  the  enemy- 
we.ipons. 

The  vulnerability  of  ground  weapons  Iv.'- 
always  been  a  problem.  Consequently 
heavily  armored  tanks  equipped  with  ma- 
chineguns.  artillery,  assault  guns,  and  mis- 
siles have  become  an  integral  part  of  Infantry 
operations.  This  Infantry-tank  team  ha.~ 
been  ver}"  successful.  A  "flying  tank"  as  ;i 
third  member  of  the  team  could  make  it  stiJ. 
more  successful. 

Tactical  aircraft,  to  be  most  effective 
must  work  in  the  dense  air  of  the  lowt ; 
altitudes.  Low  altitude  close  air  supper- 
(LACAS)  combat  experience  indicates  th;:' 
ground  targets  are  difficult,  if  not  impo. - 
sible.  to  see  from  aircraft  flying  much  fast  - 
er  than  400  knots.  Moreover,  stich  indi- 
vidual targets  cannot  be  seen  at  all  from 
altitudes  greater  than  a  mile.  Slow  speed- 
are  excellent  for  target  acquisition,  but  un- 
fortunately the  accuracy  and  volume  oi 
enemy  ground  fire  have  made  speeds  be- 
low 200  knots  excessively  dangerous.  Yet  the 
pilot's    eyesight   is    the   best   target  acquis!- 
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tion  device  for  LACAS  missions.  These  vari- 
ous factors  confine  successful  LACAS  com- 
bat operations  to  the  200-400  knot  range. 

The  increasing  effectiveness  of  ground  fire 
has  not  been  countered  by  additional  pro- 
tective armor  because  of  the  Inherent  weight 
limitations  of  aircraft  and  because  the  car- 
rying of  more  and  more  ordnance  has  always 
taken  precedence.  Also  pilot  psychology  has 
never  been  given  serious  consideration.  Any 
LACAS  pilot  knows  that  numerous  enemy 
gunners  are  trying  to  use  him  for  target 
practice  whenever  he  Is  over  hostile  territory. 
It  Is  a  well-known  fact  of  combat  that  ef- 
ficiency falls  off  rapidly  after  more  than  an 
hour  under  such  stress.  This  short  time 
limits  ordnance  loads. 

Aircraft  efficiency  has  reached  such  a  high 
level  of  development  that  LACAS  aircraft 
can  now  carry  more  ordnance  than  a  pilot 
can  effectively  and  accurately  distribute  on 
any  single  sortie.  Because  the  performance 
of  a  LACAS  aircraft  ia  restricted  by  target 
acquisition  problems  rather  than  weight, 
excess  weight  is  available  for  the  IncorpcH-a- 
tion  of  armor. 

Modem  technology  has  reached  a  point 
where  a  flying  tank  can  be  practical  for 
LACAS  work.  The  flying  tonk  wotild  be  a 
conventional  fixed -wing  airplane,  which  Is 
the  best  type  to  absorb  the  greatest  amourit 
of  armor.  Although  called  a  "flying  tank," 
It  would  be  impossible  to  make  it  entirely 
of  steel  like  a  land  tank.  The  salient  feature 
wotild  be  a  tub  of  steel  encasing  the  pilot 
and  engine.  This  tub  would  be  an  Integral 
part  of  the  airframe,  taking  advantage  of 
its  strength  for  maximum  design  efficiency. 
A  single  engine  with  a  one-man  crew  (pilot) 
behind  It  is  the  best  way  to  provide  maximum 
protection.  Because  one  can  never  have 
enough  armor,  design  efficiency  is  paramount. 

The  pilot  derives  additional  personal  pro- 
tection by  having  the  engine  In  front.  Better 
that  the  engine  be  incapacitated  than  the 
pilot.  Human  bravery  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  metal  between  man 
and  the  enemy. 

Some,  In  the  Interest  of  greater  versatility 
and  safety,  might  think  a  twin-engine,  multi- 
seat  LACAS  aircraft  would  be  preferable,  but 
the  extra  engine  and  seats  Impose  weight 
penalties  and  preclude  adequate  armor  pro- 
tection. The  extra  expense  of  a  twin-engine 
aircraft  Is  false  economy  for  a  frontline  air- 
plane, and  the  carrying  of  extra  people  Is  a 
careless  and  needless  risk  of  lives. 

All  ordnance  should  be  externally  mounted 
for  interchangeablllty  and  easier  mainte- 
nance. The  old  World  War  II  system  of  hav- 
ing machineguns  internally  mounted  is  not 
the  best  method  In  this  case  because  the  gun 
caliber  Is  then  fixed  to  one  type.  LACAS 
missions  require  a  selective  variety  of  guns. 
Internally  mounted  guns  also  considerably 
complicate  aircraft  design  and  construction. 

With  the  services  of  a  flying  tank,  close  air 
support  will  reach  a  degree  of  efficiency  never 
dreamed  of  by  the  infantryman,  and  will  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  infantry-tank 
team. 


Reds  List  Priority  Targets    - 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

OF  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19, 1965 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now,  the  House  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, has  been  conducting  hearings  on  the 
proposals  which  would  create  a  Freedom 


Academy.  As  you  know  the  academy 
would  research  the  techniques  used  by 
the  Communists  and  develop  counter- 
measures  that  could  be  effectively  ap- 
plied in  fighting  the  cold  war.  I  feel 
that  if  we  were  to  have  such  an  institu- 
tion the  conflicts  now  going  on  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  Dominican  Republic  might 
well  be  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  The  Communists  have  always 
"telegraphed  their  punches"  so  to  speak, 
and  it  has  been  our  lack  of  understand- 
ing regarding  their  aims  and  methods 
which  cause  us  untold  problems  through- 
out the  world. 

For  your  consideration  and  Informa- 
tion I  submit  a  newspaper  article  which 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star  last  Sunday,  May  16,  1965, 
entitled  "Reds  List  Priority  Targets."  I 
hope  this  article  will  serve  to  underline 
the  extreme  need  for  the  establishment 
of  such  an  Institution  contemplated  by 
the  bills  now  pending  in  the  committee 
which  I  hope  will  be  reported  favorably 
in  the  near  future : 

Latin  America,  1965 — Reds  List  Priority 

Targets 

(By  Jeremiah  OTicary,  Latin  America  writer 

for  the  Star) 

(Jeremiah  OXeary  has  recently  returned 
from  a  63 -day  tour  of  Latin  America.  He 
talked  to  chiefs  of  state,  diplomats,  farmers, 
teachers,  educators,  priests,  and  hundreds  of 
private  citizens  to  obtain  material  for  this 
report  on  Latin  America  today.) 

The  Communists'  priority  list  for  armed 
action  and  jjolitlcal  takeovers  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica Is  perfectly  well  known  and  any  or 
all  of  the  countries  on  their  timetable  may 
require  the  United  States  to  make  counter- 
moves  as  it  already  has  done  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

The  prime  target  of  the  Conununlsts  Is 
Venezuela.  Also  high  on  the  list  are  the 
Governments  of  Colombia,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, Panama,  Paraguay,  and  Haiti.  'What 
Washington  does  not  know  Is  where  or  when 
the  Communists  will  strike  next. 

The  only  certainty,  as  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  emphasized  in  a  recent 
report.  Is  that  communism  Is  a  very  real 
threat  In  the  area  because  all  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica Is  undergoing  profound  social,  economic, 
and  political  change. 

There  are  other  danger  points,  too.  To  the 
Communists'  own  priority  list  would  have  to 
be  added  Bolivia  and  British  Guiana. 

South  and  Central  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean are  political  tinder  boxes,  but  the  ex- 
perts do  not  expect  all  of  Latin  America  to 
erupt  at  once.  The  area,  comprising  one- 
eighth  of  the  world's  surface,  is  far  too  un- 
coordinated and  geographically  fragmented. 
Rather,  what  officials  look  for  are  soparic 
outbreaks  of  violence,  continuing  attempts 
at  subversion,  and  even  rebellions  In  one  or 
more  Latin  nations  before  the  year  is  out. 

The  Communists  are  believed  to  have  set 
up  their  priority  list  at  a  meeting  in  Havana 
last  November  attended  by  leader.«;  of  all 
hemispheric  Marxist  parties.  Their  develop- 
ment of  Insurgency  groups,  guerrillas,  and 
action  arms  among  the  students,  unions,  and 
other  elements  of  the  population  is  being 
financed  with  cash  from  the  coffers  of  world 
communism.  Their  agents  are  being  trained 
In  Havana  where  Pldel  Castro  has  commu- 
nism for  export  and  continues  to  export  It. 
While  It  Is  true  that  there  are  sharp  divis- 
ions among  the  Latin  Communists,  who  owe 
allegiance  variously  to  the  philosophies  of 
Moscow,  Havana,  and  Peiping,  they  are  united 
in  their  determination  to  plant  the  red  ban- 
ner in  the  New  World. 

They  have  won  the  island  of  Cuba. 


Little  more  than  a  year  ago.  they  lost  in 
Brazil  when  &  Communist  takeover  was 
narrowly  averted  by  the  armed  forces  and 
most  of  the  state  governors.  They  came 
within  a  whisker  of  taking  over  the  Domini- 
can RepubUc,  but  were  foiled  by  the  11th 
hour  intervention  of  the  United  States  and 
the  action  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

Where  will  the  next  test  come? 

The  biggest  prize  Is  Venezuela,  fabulously 
rich  In  oU  resources  and  controlled  by  the 
milltantly  democratic  party  of  liberal  leader 
Romulo  Betancourt  and  President  Raul 
Leonl,  Accion  Democratlca.  No  cotintry  In 
Latin  America  makes  Castro's  disastrous  ex- 
periment look  less  successful  than  Venezuela 
which,  almost  overnight,  is  achieving  the 
goal  of  a  genuine  middle-class  popxUatlon, 
nearly  complete  literacy  and  economic  self- 
sufficiency.  It  is  a  showcase  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

It  was  the  discovery  of  a  huge  Cuban  arms 
cache  on  Venezuela's  Falcon  Peninsula,  in- 
tended for  the  terrorist  PALN  organization, 
that  precipitated  the  OAS  mandate  that  the 
hemisphere  nations  break  off  trade  and  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Havana. 

Venezuela  has  kept  the  PALN  In  check. 
reducing  Its  efforts  to  hit  and  run  raids  and 
senseless  acts  of  terror.  A  recent  setback  to 
the  Venezuelan  Reds  was  seizure  of  $300,000 
in  cash  at  Malquetla  Airport  near  Caracas. 
It  was  concealed  on  the  po-sons  oi  two 
couriers  for  the  Italian  Communist  Party  and 
the  money  was  intended  for  the  PALN. 

GITATEMAI.A    POSSIBLE    TARGET 

Guatemala,  another  prime  spot  for  trouble, 
has  been  in  a  state  of  siege  since  last  Febru- 
ary becatise  of  guerrilla  attacks,  assassina- 
tions, and  acts  of  terror.  For  nearly  5  years 
Guatemala  has  been  harassed  by  the  Marxist 
bands  of  former  Army  Officer  Marco  Antonio 
Yon  Sosa.  who  was  trained  by  the  United 
States  in  jungle  warfare  and  has  perhaps  500 
men. 

The  uneasy  rulers  of  Guatemala  today  are 
military  men,  headed  by  Col.  Enrique  Peralta 
Azurdia.  They  have  had  little  success  in 
stemming  the  periodic  Red  attacks.  An  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  a  coup  d'etat  In  Guate- 
mala is  a  distinct  possibility,  whether  by  the 
Communists  or  by  supporters  of  the  leftist- 
leaning  exile  leader.  Juan  Jose  Arevalo. 

Colombia  Is  spUt  by  old  political  animosi- 
ties between  liberals  and  conservatives  and 
her  stagnating  economy  Is  a  ripe  breeding 
ground  for  the  Communist  conspirators. 
Political  kldnapings  have  become  more  of  a 
problem  to  the  Bogota  government  than  the 
bloodthirsty  terrorists  in  the  hills  and  the 
authorities  have  found  no  way  to  stem  these 
crimes. 

Conservative  President  Guillermo  Valencia 
offered  to  resign  last  week  and  the  Liberal 
candidate  for  the  presidency.  Carlos  Lleras 
Rcstrepo,  has  stepped  out  of  the  picture  for 
the  good  of  the  country.  This  leaves  Colom- 
bia with  two  tmpredictable  political  figures 
in  the  fore:  former  Gen.  Alberto  Ruiz  Novoa, 
who  speaks  of  social  justice  but  has  no  polit- 
ical affiliation,  and  the  old  former  dictator 
Gustavo  Rojas  Plnilla. 

OTHER  TROUBLE  SPOTS 

Honduras  has  a  military  government  but 
a  restless  Liberal  Party  of  opposition  in  a 
situation  made  to  order  for  Communist 
troublemaking.  Panama,  with  a  hard-core 
of  Havana-trained  Communists,  could  erupt 
at  any  time  In  an  area  the  United  States 
must  regard  as  vital  to  American  national 
Interests. 

Haiti  and  Paraguay  have  absolute  rulers, 
but  there's  a  difference.  Francois  Duvalier. 
Haiti's  presldent-for-life.  conducts  a  bloody 
rule  with  the  aid  of  10.000  undisciplined 
secret  agents  and  militiamen.  Gen.  Alfredo 
Stroessner  Is  a  dictator  and  a  political  anach- 
ronism but  he  rules  Paraguay  with  at  least 
a  surface  stability. 
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In  British  Guiana,  only  the  presence  of 
two  battalions  of  British  troops  keeps  the 
Marxist-dominated  majority  of  East  Indians 
and  the  African  population  from  massacrelng 
one  another. 

The  Communists  also  are  active  in  the 
little  republics  of  Uruguay  and  Ecuador 
where  economic  woes  are  not  helped  by  gov- 
ernmental difficulties.  Uruguay,  ruled  by  an 
unworkable  nine-man  council.  Is  in  a  state 
of  stagnation.  Ekiuador,  in  turn.  Is  ruled 
by  a  four-man  military  junta  with  no  polit- 
ical base  and  a  gradually  slumping  economic 
situation. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  unrest,  the  United 
States  has  clearly  asserted  that  it  will  not 
tolerate  the  existence  of  another  Communist 
government  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
President  Johnfon  has  made  it  clear  that  he 
will  use  armed  force  to  prevent  Communist 
takeovers  In  the  hemisphere.  He  would  pre- 
fer Joint  action  by  the  OAS,  but  he  reserves 
the  right  to  act  unilaterally  if  and  when  the 
need  is  apparent. 

But  the  picture  is  not  entirely  bleak.  The 
year  1965  can  also  be  described  as  the  year 
Latin  America,  propelled  by  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  made  the  first  big  breakthrough 
to  the  threshhold  of  modem  economic  and 
social  life.  Now  nearly  4  years  old,  the 
Alliance  dream  Is  beginning  to  become  a 
reality. 

The  seeds  planted  by  the  charter  of  Punta 
del  Este  are  beginning  to  sprout  In  a  subtle 
process  that  in  social  and  economic  terms  is 
far  ahead  of  political  advancements  in  Latin 
America.  Even  as  changes  of  a  dramatic 
natiu-e  are  being  made  in  tax  and  land  re- 
form, education,  health,  diversification  of 
industry  and  products,  more  than  half  of 
the  Latin  nations  are  still  being  governed  in 
an  atmosphere  more  suitable  to  the  last 
century. 

MIDDLE  CLASS  EMERGING 

Nevertheless,  there  is  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  advancement  through  the  Alliance 
on  three  major  fronts: 

1.  The  emergence  of  a  sound  and  stable 
middle  class  to  fill  a  vacuum  between  the 
very  rich  and  the  very  poor. 

2.  The  beginnings  of  diversified  economy 
and  Lnterarea  trade  to  replace  the  stultifying 
role  all  Latin  nations  have  traditionally 
played  as  suppliers  of  raw  materials  to  the 
more  sophisticated  countries. 

3.  The  creation  of  Indiistrles  and  institu- 
tions common  in  the  United  States  but  until 
recently  unknown  in  Latin  America. 

All  three  of  these  achievements  were  high 
on  the  list  of  necessary  advances  envisioned 
by  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
the  other  signers  of  the  charter  of  Punta  del 
Este.  And  If  political  development  Is  lagging 
far  behind,  there  are  other  signs  that  the 
cause  of  democracy  has  made  stalwart 
advances. 

There  is  a  very  real  tug-of-war  going  on 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan between  the  forces  of  democracy  and 
communism. 

Undeniably,  all  of  Latin  America  is  mov- 
ing steadily  toward  the  left.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  democracies  of  Latin  America 
today  are  JeKersonlan;  It  is  unlikely  they  will 
ever  be  fashioned  in  the  image  and  likeness 
of  American  democracy. 

The  Latin  American  ethos,  rooted  in  th^ 
traditions  of  Spain,  is  quite  different  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  probably  always  will  be. 
At  the  same  time,  there  have  been  marked 
differences  in  the  evolution  of  those  democra- 
cies that  now  exist. 

Mexico,  for  instance,  brought  forth  in  her 
revolution  even  before  the  toppling  of  the 
Czars  an  all-encompassing  political  party, 
the  PRI.  which  suits  that  emerging  nation's 
needs  very  well.  PRI  has  room  for  everybody 
from  the  far  right  to  the  far  left,  labor  and 
capitalism,  white  collar  worker  and  soldier. 
It  i.s  government  by  smoke-filled  room,  with 


Its  own  system  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
but  it  is  basically  democratic  and  it  works. 

Costa  Rica,  perhaps  the  purest  democracy 
in  the  Western  World,  has  learned  to  get 
along  without  an  army  as  the  best  means  of 
ending  the  succession  of  military  takeovers 
that  has  always  plagued  Latin  America.  In 
Chile  and  Venezuela,  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats have  risen  to  the  fore  on  a  democratic 
leftist  platform  that  takes  the  wind  out  of 
the  Communists"  arguments.  They  preach 
social  Justice  without  violent  upheaval  and 
the  Communists  hate  them  now  worse  than 
the  center  or  the  right. 

There  is  much  political  ferment  In  Latin 
America  amid  the  population  explosion,  the 
inexorable  shift  of  populations  from  country- 
side to  city  and  the  birth  ptngs  of  awaken- 
ing nations. 

But  any  wholesale  shift  tc  communism  is 
unlikely  so  long  as  the  hungers  of  the  people 
for  Jobs,  homes,  education  and  a  better  way 
of  life  are  satisfied  by  progressive  govern- 
ments and  by  programs  of  growth  charted 
in  the  Alliance. 

Despite  the  tremendous  advances  being 
made,  the  forms  of  government  in  Latin 
America  run  the  gamut  from  absolute  dic- 
tatorships as  in  Haiti  and  Paraguay  to  ad- 
mirable democracies. 

MILIT.^RY  MEN  RILE 

In  between  are  the  military  Juntas.  Guate- 
mala, Bolivia  and  Ecuador  are  ruled  by  groups 
of  military  men.  although  In  Ecuador,  the 
grip  is  so  light  as  to  be  nearly  bland.  Guate- 
mala, assailed  by  Communist  guerrillas,  is  a 
time  bomb.  Bolivia  is  so  tiirbulent  for 
reasons  of  history  and  economics  that  civil 
war  is  always  a  possibility. 

Brazil,  sprawling  giant  of  the  Americas,  is 
a  special  case.  It  could  have  become  another 
Cuba  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  the 
army  and  most  of  the  state  governors  Inter- 
vened in  a  bloodless  revolution.  Today,  the 
nailltary  is  anxious  to  hand  the  government 
over  to  civilians  and  the  nation  has  already 
taken  giant  steps  away  from  the  brink  of 
disaster. 

The  democracies — Venezuela,  Colombia, 
Argentina.  Chile.  Uruguay,  and  Peru — have 
economic  and  social  problemt  but  they  do  not 
have  dictators.  Their  political  problems  are 
caused  by  the  great  penchant  of  Latin  peoples 
to  be  Individualistic  as  well  as  volatile. 

There  Is  discord  in  the  Central  American 
nations,  except  Costa  Rica,  but  the  economic 
advances  being  made  through  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  are  steadily 
changing  the  backward  lives  of  the 
Inhabitants. 

The  Central  American  Common  Market  is 
thriving  simply  because  its  five  member  na- 
tions all  started  from  about  the  same  level  of 
development,  virtually  from  scratch.  Con- 
versely, the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Area 
(LAFTA)  is  falling  because  some  of  the 
nine  members  are  far  ahead  of  their  neigh- 
bors in  development.  Also,  narrow  natlonal- 
istics  interests  have  suppressed  efforts  at 
economic  integration. 

Now.  at  the  behest  of  Chile's  President 
Frei.  four  financial  experts  of  the  hemisphere 
have  prepared  a  new  plan  that,  in  effect, 
takes  the  problem  away  from  the  economists 
and  gives  it  to  the  highest  political  levels  to 
solve.  The  Latin  nations  will  not  integrate 
economically  this  year  or  the  next  but  the 
new  approach  may  break  the  impasse  witiiin 
5  or  10  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  signs  of  progress  can  be 
seen  everywhere.  Factories  and  new  indus- 
tries are  rising  beside  some  of  the  worst  slums 
in  the  world.  The  slums  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
are  slowly  vanishing  and  television  aerials 
can  be  seen  projecting  from  the  roofs  of  many 
of  the  Jerry-built  shacks. 

Signs  of  greater  afBuency  are  evident  in 
the  almost  classic  traffic  jams  in  Lima.  Bo- 
gota and  Buenos  Aires  where  frustrated  driv- 
ers bang  their  hands  in  rage  against  their 
cars  because  the  law  forbids  hornblowing. 


Housing  projects  are  springing  upon  from 
Mexico  to  Cape  Horn,  although  not  as  fast  as 
the  population  grows. 

INFLATION  CURBS 

Peruvians  and  Venezuelans  by  the  thou- 
sands are  Joining  the  new  savings  and  loa;: 
associations  instead  of  burying  their  money 
in  the  yard.  Inflation  is  slowly  being  curbeu 
in  the  ABC  countries — Argentina.  Brazil  ana 
Chile. 

There  are  still  Indians  who  hunt  in  the 
Amazonian  jungle  with  blowguns.  And  oi. 
the  Altlplano,  there  are  inert  millions  of  other 
Indians  who  live  on  a  diet  of  frost-bitten 
potatoes  and  coca  leaf  to  dull  their  hunger. 
Caracas.  Lima,  Bogota.  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Santiago  all  still  have  their  dreary  slums. 

But  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  for  all  its 
mistakes,  has  become  a  viable,  visible  force  in 
4  short  years.  Most  misunderstood  of  all 
agreements,  the  Alliance  is  not  an  American 
charity  program  for  all  of  Latin  America. 
Most  of  the  money  is  loaned,  not  given,  al- 
though the  loans  are  in  soft  terms.  The 
overriding  requirement  is  self-help. 

For  every  U.S.  dollar,  there  must  be  a 
matching  effort  from  the  Latin  recipient  and 
there  are  stipulations  that  American  or  local 
materials  must  be  used.  The  Agency  for 
International  Development  has  its  watchdogs 
to  follow  through  and  there  is  little  waste 

Deputy  Coordinator  of  the  Alliance  William 
D.  Rogers  describes  it  this  way:  "There  isn't 
enough  money  in  the  world  to  give  Latin 
America  everything  it  needs.  If  every  man  in 
Peru  needed  a  pair  of  shoes,  would  you  try  to 
buy  them  all  shoes  or  build  a  shoe  factory? 
We're  trying  to  set  up  the  Institutions  that 
will  persevere  and  continue  until  the  day 
that  we  can  pull  up  stakes  and  go  home." 

INDUSTRIES    DEVELOPED 

Venezuela  has  earned  so  much  money  from 
her  oil  that  all  U.S.  aid  except  food  and  some 
technical  assistance  has  long  since  ceased. 
Peru  Is  developing  new  industries,  such  as 
fish  meal. 

Mexico,  with  35  years  of  politicEil  stability, 
is  attracting  millions  of  dollars  from  inves- 
tors and  tourists  every  year  and  is  making  an 
all-out  bid  to  industrialize.  Every  Latin 
leader  now  realizes  that  diversification  Is  of 
paramount  importance  if  the  one-crop  econ- 
omy pattern  is  to  be  broken. 

Colombia  and  Brazil  depend  too  heavily 
on  coffee,  Bolivia  on  tin,  Ecuador  on  bananas, 
the  Dominican  Republic  on  sugar,  and  Chile 
on  copper.  These  nations  are  all  moving  as 
fast  as  they  can  to  take  themselves  forever 
out  of  the  class  of  producers  of  raw  material.'- 
and  importers  of  finished  goods. 

The  most  significant  bonus  of  the  awaken- 
ing has  been  the  rise  of  the  middle  class 
Today,  for  every  half-starved  Indian  or  sliun 
dweller  there  is  another  man  buying  his  own 
home  or  his  own  car  and  with  children  who 
have  an  excellent  chance  of  becoming  truly 
literate,   even  well  educated. 

The  number  of  smokestacks,  and  dam>. 
and  highways  and  middle-class  homes,  even 
of  supermarkets,  is  growing  every  day.  Ther^^ 
Is  unemployment,  big  unemployment,  bir. 
there  are  also  more  and  more  Jobs.  There  i. 
hunger  but  there  is  food.  Last  year  alonr 
real  income  increased  6  percent — the  growt;. 
rate  envisioned  at  Punta  del  Este. 

There  will  be  violence  and  unrest,  and  nev 
dictators  may  arise.  But  even  the  struttin  r 
soldiers  of  Latin  America  seem  to  realize 
that  the  day  of  the  caudillo  Is  passing. 

If  democracy  in  the  American  sense  h.".^ 
not  won.  communism  is  clearly  a  failure 
And  now  that  the  United  States  has  actr  ; 
firmly  in  the  Dominican  crisis  the  Commu- 
nists should  have  received  the  message:  Tl.^ 
United  States  will  act  forcefully  to  preveiv 
another  Castro  regime  in  this  hemisphere 

Btit  U.S.  policjTnakers  have  made  it  eqvinll- 
clear  that,  in  the  absence  of  violence,  th:^ 
country's  vital  Interest  in  the  welfare  o; 
Latin  America  will  continue  to  be  expresseii 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 


Maij  19,  1965 
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The  Dedication  at  Runnymede 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedJiesdaif,  May  19. 1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  Queen  Elizabeth  n  dedicated  an 
historic  spot  of  ground  at  Runneymede 
to  the  United  States.  The  ceremony 
was  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memoi-y  of 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

But  the  dedication  of  this  English  land 
to  America  was,  in  addition,  a  reminder 
that  we  in  the  United  States  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  live  under  a  Govern- 
ment Of  law. 

On  June  15,  1215,  King  John  signed 
the  Magna  Carta  on  the  meadow  at 
Runneymede.  A  most  significant  part  of 
that  charter  reads  as  follows: 

No  free  man  shall  be  taken,  imprisoned, 
disseised,  outlawed,  banished,  or  in  any  way 
destroyed,  nor  will  we  proceed  against  or 
prosecute  him,  except  by  the  lawful  Judg- 
ment of  his  peers  find  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

These  words,  now  750  years  old,  laid 
the  groundwork  for  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  the  protection  of  individual 
rights.  Our  Constitution,  which  is  the 
.supreme  "law  of  the  land"  is  heir  to  the 
.spirit  of  the  Magna  Carta. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  excellent  editorial  from 
the  May  17,  1965,  issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  which  points  out  the 
deep  meaning  of  the  ceremonies  last 
week  at  Runnymede. 

The  editorial  follows: 

America  at  Runnymede 

The  English-speaking  world  can  never  be 
reminded  too  often  of  the  foundations  of  Its 
strength  and  durability.  Particularly  in  these 
:  imes.  when  this  same  world  stands  at  the 
center  of  the  great  struggle  to  preserve  and 
broaden  human  rights  and  freedoms,  the 
English-speaking  nations  can  draw  needed 
vigor  and  understanding  from  recalling  those 
qualities  which  underlie  their  centuries  of 
progress. 

It  Is  for  such  a  reason  that  we  welcome 
having  our  attention  turned  once  again  to 
t.he  mead  of  Runnymede  beside  the  Thames. 
English-speaking  freedom  neither  began  nor 
ended  with  what  happened  there  on  the 
bright  June  day  of  1215.  But  King  John's 
ignatvire  on  Magna  Carta  became  symbolic 
of  all  the  freedoms  which  have  grown  and 
prospered  so  abundantly  wherever  English  is 
spoken. 

The  American  Nation,  where  now  live  a 
majority  of  those  who  speak  the  English 
tongue  and  thrive  wider  English-bom  free- 
doms, today  feels  particularly  close  to  Run- 
neymede. With  the  dedication  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  the  gift  to  the  United  States  of 
an  acre  of  English  ground  in  memory  of 
President  Kennedy.  America  and  Britain 
have  paused  for  a  moment  in  their  busy 
worlds  to  contemplate  the  many  ties  which 
bind  them. 

Of  all  the  memorials  to  President  Kennedy. 
at  home  or  abroad,  none  can  compare  with 
tills  gift  to  his  country  of  a  portion  of  so 
hallowed  a  ground.  We  belive  that  President 
Kennedy,  with  his  strong  sense  of  history, 
would  have  agreed  with  this  view. 

The  750-year  road  from  Runneymede  has 
been  a  magnificent  one.  The  human  spirit, 
impelled  by  a  higher  spirit,  has  won  immense 
victories.     Futhermore,  the  rate  of  victory 


has  accelerated  with  the  passing  of  centuries, 
as  the  base  of  progress  grew  broader  and 
broader.  Wherever  their  birth,  these  vic- 
tories and  freedoms  belong  to  all  men.  It  is 
of  this  that  the  ceremonies  at  Runnymede 
remind  us. 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, several  weeks  ago  it  was  my  privilege 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  great  achievement  of  blind  girls  who 
are  holding  down  jobs  as  switchboard 
operators.  This  was  made  ix>ssible 
through  the  invention  of  a  special  switch- 
board by  I.  A.  Vandergriff,  an  engineer 
with  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Sys- 
tem. 

In  this  achievement  we  see  the  finest 
American  traditions  at  work — the  in- 
genuity and  know-how  of  private  indus- 
try in  constantly  working  for  improving 
the  life  of  all  the  people,  and  the  courage 
and  determination  of  Americans  who 
have  never  been  felled  by  circumstance 
nor  defeated  by  adversity. 

This  one  example  is  a  thrilling  story 
and  deserves  to  be  told  in  all  its  detail. 
Once  again  I  would  like  to  j>ay  tribute 
to  the  courage  of  the  blind  girls  who  have 
so  successfully  overcome  their  handicap, 
and  to  the  engineer  and  the  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  System  for  their  efforts 
to  use  highly  skilled  personnel  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  in  behalf  of  mankind. 

A  discussion  of  the  operation  of  the 
switchboard  designed  by  Mr.  Vander- 
griff is  contained  in  the  Southern  PBX 
magazine.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Daugherty  of  Anniston,  Ala.,  and  I  in- 
clude It  here  as  a  part  of  these  remarks: 
Thet  Hear  the  Light 

(By  H.  G.  Daugherty.  district  traffic  manager, 
Anniston,  Ala.) 

This  is  another  story  of  the  courage  of  the 
blind.  Respecting  this  courage,  several  In- 
terested people  have  dedicated  their  efforts 
to  the  creation  of  a  training  program  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  well-trained  blind  girls 
to  serve  Industry,  business,  and  the  general 
public  as  switchboard  attendants  at  private 
branch  exchanges.  This  program  has  now 
been  in  effect  for  over  5  years  at  the  Adult 
Blind  Department  Training  Center  in  Talla- 
dega. Ala. — with  most  outstanding  results. 

People  too  numerous  to  mention  here  have 
contributed  to  this  fine  program;  but  It  was 
Southern  Bell  Design  Engineer  I.  A.  Vander- 
griff, Atlanta.  Ga.,  who  received  the  chal- 
lenge to  design  a  switchboard  which  blind 
girls  could  eCBclently  use.  Mr.  Vandergriff 
was  successful  and  the  program  for  training 
blind  attendants  became  a  reality. 

The  training  board — as  designed  by  Mr. 
Vandergriff — teamed  with  an  effective  train- 
ing program  for  mastering  its  use,  enables 
blind  girls  to  become  efficient  attendants 
through  use  of  several  electronic  aids.  These 
electronic  devices  permit  trainees  to  "hear 
the  light." 

There  are  three  relatively  simple  electronic 
devices  which  are  used  together  on  the  train- 
ing board  at  Talladega.  These  devices  may 
be  readily  adapted  to  practically  any  type  of 
PBX  switchboard  and  are  provided  by  the 


blind  rehabilitation  program  at  no  expense 
to  the  employer. 

First,  tone  boxes  are  located  on  either  side 
of  the  top  of  the  switchboard.  When  a  re- 
ceiver is  lifted  within  the  business,  the  at- 
tendant hears  a  tone.  A  high  frequency  tone 
identifies  the  call  as  coming  from  one  side 
of  the  board — a  low  frequency  tone  means 
the  call  is  coming  from  the  other  side  of 
the  board. 

The  second  piece  of  equipment  adapted  to 
the  switchboard  is  a  sectlonalizer,  which  is 
simply  a  vertical  lamp  strip  down  the  center 
of  the  board.  When  a  signal  comes  into 
the  board  a  light  comes  on  in  the  sectlonal- 
izer on  the  same  line  as  the  particular  row  of 
lamps  In  which  the  signal  may  be  found. 

Using  the  third  device,  a  photoelectric 
probe,  in  connection  with  the  tone  boxes  and 
sectlonalizer,  the  attendant  can  locate  the 
Incoming  signal  quite  fast.  The  light-sensi- 
tive probe,  when  coming  in  contact  with  the 
sectlonalizer  or  burning  signal  light,  emits 
a  tone  in  the  attendant's  headset. 

Thus,  an  attendant  hears  the  tone  indicat- 
ing an  incoming  signal,  searches  the  sec- 
tlonalizer for  the  lamp  row,  then  moves  to 
the  signal  and  plugs  In. 

The  training  program  developed  for  blind 
attendants  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind  In  the  NaUon.  And  the  pro- 
gram, considered  good  from  its  beginning 
by  all  who  saw  it,  has  been  vastly  improved 
by  the  dedicated  efforts  of  Mrs.  Jerry  John- 
son, head  of  the  adult  blind  department's 
PBX  attendant  training  program  at  Tal- 
ladega. Graduates  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  course 
are  well-trained  attendants  whose  employ- 
ment by  any  btisinesaman  is  good  business. 

The  training  program,  as  given  at  Tal- 
ladega, is  not  complete  until  the  trainee  is 
able  to  meet  her  needs  In  dally  living,  travel 
and  personal  grooming  as  well  as  reaching 
a  maximum  level  of  efficiency  at  the  switch- 
board. Much  time  is  spent  teaching  students 
to  make  full  use  of  voice  quality.  The  friend- 
ly voice  of  the  blind  attendant  becomes,  per- 
haps, her  greatest  single  asset. 

The  Center  Iselieves,  and  fully  indoctri- 
nates their  students  in  the  belief,  that  noth- 
ing enhances  the  reputation  of  friendliness 
and  courtesy  in  a  business  more  than  does 
the  girl  sitting  behind  the  firm's  PBX.  Her 
good  training,  and  subsequent  capable  per- 
formance, can  mean  dollars  for  her  em- 
ployer. Only  the  very  best  performance  the 
attendant  is  capable  of  giving  is  good  enough 
for  this  vital  spot  in  any  organization.  The 
well-trained  and  versatile  blind  attendant 
provides  Just  this  type  of  service  and  is,  by 
her  example  of  performing  at  maximum  ef- 
ficiency, a  source  of  inspiration  which  has 
far  reaching  effects  on  the  morale  of  all. 


if  Vietcong  Keeps  Sanctnary  in  North 
^^etnaIn  It  Can  Call  the  Tune'* — Gen. 
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HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

Or    CALIFORNIA 
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Wednesday.  May  19, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
7  Gen.  E.  G.  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  addressed  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  California  on  the  sub- 
ject "If  Vietcong  Keeps  Sanctuary  in 
North  Vietnam  It  Can  Call  the  Tune." 
His  very  enlightening  talk  was  briefed  in 
the  flashes  in  the  Commonwealth  of  May 
17.    While  It  Is  not  a  complete  report  of 
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his  discussion,  I  think  the  points  which 
he  made  are  well  developed. 

The  report  from  the  Commonwealth 
follows : 
"If   Vietcong   Keeps   Sanctuabt   in  North 

Vietnam  It  Can  Call  the  Tune" — Gen. 

E.  G.  Wheelek 
(Prom  address  by  Gen.  Eaxle  G.  Wheeler,  U.S. 

Army,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff) 

The  fact  that  our  forces  are  supporting 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
a  small  country  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
world,  has  generated  strong  currents  of  con- 
fusion In  some  elements  of  American 
opinion.  Much  of  this  confusion  is  reflected 
by  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  factual  answers 
to  some  very  basic  questions : 

"What  are  the  causes  of  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam?" 

"Isn't  the  Vietcong  insurgency  really  a 
popular  uprising  of  South  Vietnamese  against 
the  Government?  What  keeps  the  Insur- 
gency goin«?  Are  the  South  Vietnamese  do- 
ing their  part  to  defeat  it?" 

"Why  is  the  United  States  involved?" 

"What  are  the  objectives  of  the  United 
States?" 

"What  are  the  main  lines  of  effort  we  are 
pursuing?" 

In  the  time  I  have  this  afternoon  I  can- 
not answer  all  these  questions  fully.  But, 
believe  me,  all  can  be  answered  and  well. 

Basically  there  are  Just  two  causes  of 
conflict  In  Vietnam:  the  Intense  desire  of 
the  average  Vietnamese  for  freedom — a  de- 
sire he  has  demonstrated  through  more  than 
2.000  years  of  history — and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
conflicting  desire  to  make  all  Vietnam 
Communist. 

HO    CHI    MINH'S    GOAL    NOT    NEW 

Ho  Chi  Minh  has  been  seeking  his  goal 
smce  he  organized  the  Communist  Party 
in  Vietnam  about  1930.  He  quickly  worked 
himself  Into  what  amoxmted  to  control  of 
the  clandestme  nationalist  movement,  aimed 
at  overthrow  of  the  French. 

During  World  War  II,  he  increased  this 
control  when  he  persuaded  other  nationalist 
groups  to  Join  his  Vietnam  Independence 
League,  later  called  the  Viet  Minh,  and,  effec- 
tively strengthened  the  organization  of  Com- 
munist cells  throughout  Vietnam. 

As  the  war  ended,  Ho  was  unquestionably 
the  most  popular  leader  In  Vietnam.  He 
was  not  recognized  at  the  time  by  most  Viet- 
namese as  representing  an  alien  force  and 
had  wide  support  in  1945  when  he  announced 
formation  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

However,  by  the  time  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment of  1954.  which  in  effect  partitioned 
the  country,  enough  Vietnamese  had  recog- 
nized Ho's  true  intentions  to  provide  solid 
support  for  a  democracy  in  South  Vietnam. 
Almost  1  million  moved  south  to  get  away 
from  communism  as  opposed  to  about  100,000 
who  moved  north — most  of  these  hard-core 
Communist  Viet  Minh. 

RED    UNDERGROUND    STAYED    IN    SOUTH 

Not  all  the  hard-core  types  moved  north. 
Ho  Chi  Minh  directed  that  a  well  organized 
Viet  Minh  underground  network,  complete 
with  .Trms  aad  ammunition,  remain  in  the 
south.  His  objective:  takeover  of  the  entire 
country.  This  is  the  primary  cause  of  the 
current  conflict. 

Although  some  South  Vietnamese  are  in- 
volved, the  Vietcong  insurgency  cannot  be 
called  a  popular  uprising.  From  the  very 
beginning  it  has  been  a  carefully  planned 
attempt  by  a  Communist  government  to  con- 
quer a  neighboring  state. 

HO   TRIED    TO    PENETRATE    GOVERNMENT 

The  record  shows  that  in  1955  Ho  Chi  Minh 
attempted  to  penetrate  agents  into  official 
and  quasi-official  South  Vietnamese  orga- 
nizations and  agencies  and,  through  prop- 
aganda and  disruption,  cause  the  people  to 


lose  confidence  in  the  government.  By  1956 
he  realized  that  force  would  be  required  and 
vise  of  terror  began. 

By  1958  a  marked  and  continuing  increase 
in  terrorist  activities  was  noticeable.  Terror 
was  used  to  back  up  demands  for  support 
from  the  people,  and  raise  doubts  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  government  to  provide  security. 
This  campaign  of  terror,  reinforced  by 
periodic  military  attacks,  has  escalated  ever 
since. 

Hanoi  has  used  every  resource  of  its  own 
government  to  carry  out  its  aggression. 
Hanoi  controls  the  war  politically  and  mili- 
tarily. 

Political  direction  comes  from  the  re- 
unification department  within  the  central 
committee  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist Party,  the  Lao  Dong  Party. 

NORTH    VIETNAM    CONTROl-S    VIETCONG 

On  the  ground  in  South  Vietnam,  headed 
by  a  North  Vietnamese  lieutenant  general 
and  taking  orders  from  the  reunification 
department,  is  the  overall  supervising  agency, 
the  central  office  for  South  Vietnam.  Under 
this  office  are  six  regional  units  and  the 
Saigon  special  zone. 

On  the  military  side,  the  Vietcong  is  con- 
trolled by  the  high  command  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army  and  the  ministry  of  de- 
fense, under  close  supervision  of  the  Lao 
Dong.  The  six  military  regions  art  the  same 
as  those  for  the  political  organization,  and 
the  military  structure  an<l  political  ma- 
chinery are  closely  integrated  in  support  of 
overall  Communist  aggression. 

Fronting  the  Vietcong  is  the  so-called  nat- 
tional  front  for  the  liberation  of  South  Viet- 
nam. It  was  set  up  in  1980,  and  we  have 
irrefutable  evidence  that  it  was  established 
at  Hanoi's  direction. 

PROOr        OF        OUTSIDE        RED        WEAPONS        OVER- 
WHELMING 

For  example,  a  document  found  on  the 
body  of  a  Vietcong  soldier  in  1961  said  in 
part:  "In  implementation  of  the  decision  of 
the  Third  Congress  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party, 
the  NFLSV  (the  national  front)  was  set  up 
to  unify  the  revolutionary  struggle,  to  over- 
throw the  United  States-Diem  regime,  to 
establish  a  popular  governmmit  of  domecratic 
union,  and  bring  about  the  peaceful  reuni- 
fication of  the  country.  The  revolution  for 
the  liberation  of  the  south  would  never  suc- 
ceed if  the  party  (the  Lao  Dong  Party)  were 
not  directing  it."  This  is  proof  positive  in 
my  Judgment  as  to  just  who  is  running  the 
Vietcong. 

Hanoi  sustains  the  insurgency  through  a 
never-ending  stream  of  personnel,  arms,  am- 
munition, and  other  supplies  infiltrated  into 
South  Vietnam.  Our  proof  of  this  has  be- 
come overwhelming. 

Recently  captured  prisoners  and  docu- 
ments have  shown  that  since  1959,  at  least 
39,000  individuals  have  been  infiltrated  from 
the  north,  with  between  5,000  and  8.000  con- 
firmed during  1964  alone.  In  fact,  we  esti- 
mate that  the  true  figure  for  1964  is  prob- 
ably at  least  10,000. 

Furthermore,  we  have  proof  that  75  per- 
cent of  these  1964  infiltrators  were  born  in 
North  Vietnam,  clearly  demonstrating  that 
Hanoi  is  determined  to  continue  support  of 
the  Vietcong  even  though  the  supply  of  for- 
mer southerners  ordered  nortli  in  1954  Is 
drying  up. 

Hanoi  has  now  gone  so  far  as  to  infiltrate 
at  least  one  entire  North  Vietnamese  Army 
battalion — and  tliere  are  probably  more. 

The  same  is  true  of  weapons.  Although 
initially  the  Vietcong  used  weapons  cached 
in  1954  and  those  captured  locally,  in  recent 
years  the  great  bulk  of  weapons  require- 
ments h;is  been  met  from  external  sources. 

Since  1960.  the  Vietcong  have  captured 
akxjut  39,000  weapons  from  government 
sources  and  lost  25.000  of  their  own — a  net 
gain  of  only  14.000.  As  the  Vietcong  have 
about  38.000  to  46,000  hard-core  troops  and 


about  100,000  irregulars,  you  can  see  that 
the  captured  weapons  account  for  only  ,1 
small  percentage  of  the  total  weapons  need.s. 
In  fact,  we  now  know  that  at  least  70  per- 
cent have  come  from  external  Communi.';: 
sources. 

NEWEST    RED    CHINESE    WEAPONS    IN    USE 

The  hard-core  Vietcong  troops  are  now- 
being  entirely  re-equipped  and  retrained 
with  the  newest  Chinese  Communist  family 
of  weapons.  Prisoners  captured  just  last 
month  said  they  had  been  pulled  out  of  ac- 
tion to  receive  and  train  with  these  new 
Chinese  Communist  weapons. 

We  know  from  other  sources  that  at  least 
6  battalions  are  now  so  equipped,  in- 
cluding the  known  battalion  of  the  North 
Vietnam  Army,  already  mentioned. 

We  are  also  sure  that  at  least  17  other 
hard-core  battalions  are  now  using  7.62-mm 
weapons — weapons  not  m  the  inventory  of 
either  South  Vietnamese  or  U.S.  forces.  The 
ammunition  for  such  weapons  must  also 
come  from  the  north,  via  the  infiltration 
route. 

Against  the  massive  aggression  through  in- 
filtration, the  South  Vietnamese  have  shown 
an  unswerving  will  to  resist.  More  than  50,- 
000  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  have  been 
killed  or  wounded  in  battle  since  1960.  On 
a  percentage  basis  this  would  amount  to 
over  600,000  casualties  if  we  were  having  a 
similar  war  here  in  the  United  States — about 
the  same  loss  suffered  by  the  Union  Armies 
during  the  Civil  War. 

Absorbing  such  a  casualty  rate  and  fight- 
ing with  progressively  improving  effective- 
ness, indicates  a  most  unusual  will  to  resist, 

CIVILIANS  FLEE  VIETCONG 

The  Vietnamese  civilians  have  also  demon- 
strated their  strong  aversion  to  communism 
by  continuing  to  suppwart  the  government, 
where  practicable,  despite  multiple  assas- 
sinations, kidnapings,  and  continuous  ter- 
ror. Over  11,000  South  Vietnamese  were 
either  murdered  or  kidnaped  in  1964  alone — 
equivalent  to  143.000  here  in  the  United 
States. 

Yet,  in  recent  months  over  200.000  civilian.^ 
have  fled  Vietcong  controlled  areas  seekini; 
Government  protection.  After  8  years  of  thi^^ 
sort  of  thing,  the  South  Vietnamese  are  stil! 
in  there  swinging.     Tliese  people  have  guts 

I  am  proud  that  we  are  helping  this  na- 
tion. Yet,  some  ask.  how  do  we  Justify  our 
efforts  in  South  Vietnam?  I  have  no  diffi- 
culty answering  this  question. 

LONG-TIME  U.S.    COMMITMENT 

First  we  are  involved  from  the  political 
standpoint  because  we  have  committed  our- 
selves to  help  them.  In  1950,  we  agreed  to 
furnish  military  aid  against  the  Viet  Minh 
and  in  1951,  economic  aid. 

After  the  partition  of  1954 — in  1955  to  be 
exact — we  realfirmed  our  1950  commitment  to 
provide  military  assistance  and  advice.  Wc 
did  so  following  a  policy  supported  by  foi:r 
different  Presidents  who  agreed  that  America 
must  be  willing  t-o  help  nations  threatened 
by  Communist  aggression. 

The  Truman  doctrine,  you  will  '•cfall.  w."<s 
aimed  directly  at  this  target,  and  Presidents 
Eisenhower.  Kennedy,  and  Johnson  have 
continued  the  policy. 

If  we  are  to  believe  pviblic  opinion  poll.« 
and  the  fact  that  congressional  opinion  gen- 
erally reflects  public  opinion,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  have  agreed  with  their 
Presidents  in  this  matter. 

Whether  we.  as  Individuals,  agree  is  now 
somewhat  beside  the  point  as  tlie  faith  ol' 
our  friends  and  the  little  people  who  look  to 
us  as  the  pillar  of  freedom  would  be  badly 
damaged  if  we  backed  down. 

FREE    ASIAN    COUNTRIES    NEED    U.S.    SUPPORT 

From  the  strategic  standpoint  there  are 
other,  equally  cogent  reasons.  Red  China  i? 
the  great  power  in  Asia.  Just  as  the  Soviets 
historically  have  always  sought  control  of  a 
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major  wturm  water  port,  the  Chinese  have 
longed  for  control  of  the  rich  rlcelands  of 
southeast  Asia.  The  Red  Chinese  are  no 
exception. 

The  small,  relatively  undeveloped  south- 
cast  Asian  nations  are  incapable  of  defend- 
ing themselves  alone  against  a  great  power. 
Should  we  not  assist  these  nations,  they 
would  be  subjected  to  intolerable  Commumst 
pressures  which  could  well  force  them  to  ac- 
commodate the  Communists. 

These  pressures  could  not  only  affect  the 
mainland  nations  but  those  offshore  as  well, 
including  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  and 
others. 

WITHDRAWAL    WOULD    NOT    MEAN    PEACE 

The  decision,  then,  is  not  limited  to 
whether  we  should  help  the  Vietnamese  but 
rather,  should  we  assist  any  nation  of  south- 
east Asia  to  resist  Chinese  pressure  and/ or 
aggression. 

Should  we  give  up  in  Vietnam,  there  is  no 
question  that  Communist  expansionism 
would  be  encouraged  and  pressure  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  area  greatly  increased. 

Unless  we  discard  our  objective  of  con- 
taining Communist  aggression,  defeat  in 
South  Vietnam  will  force  us  to  draw  a  new 
line  somewhere  in  southeast  Asia  and  try  to 
defend  that.     This  would   be  most  difficult. 

We  would  wind  up,  and  probably  rather 
quickly,  facing  the  very  same  situation  we 
face  today  In  Vietnam,  only  with  weak- 
ened morale  and  political  uncertainty  on 
the  part  of  those  being  supported,  plus  a 
much  less  defensible  position,  militarily 
.speaking. 

Another  essential  related  reason  for  us 
to  continue  our  present  course  is  the  effect 
our  defeat  would  have  within  the  Commu- 
nist world.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  some- 
what different  approaches  of  the  Soviets  and 
the  Red  Chinese  to  world  affairs. 

The  violent  xenophobic  and  sometimes  ir- 
rational tendencies  of  the  Chinese  leaders, 
together  with  their  incipient  nuclear  power, 
appear  to  pose  the  greater  danger  to  world 
peace. 

MUST    SEEK    DECISION    IN    VIETNAM 

Our  defeat  in  Vietnam  would  undoubtedly 
pive  great  impetus  to  the  Chinese  drive  to 
take  over  the  world  Communist  movement 
and  magnify  the  immediate  danger  to  newly 
emerging  and  unstable  nations  all  over  the 
world,  not  Just  in  southeast  Asia. 

We  would  not  only  face  a  new  Vietnam 
type  situation  in  southeast  Asia,  but  could 
well  be  involved  simultaneously  in  several 
."^uch  situations  around  the  world. 

Finally,  from  a  purely  military  standpoint, 
Vietnam  is,  in  effect  a  bottleneck  through 
which  Chinese  Communist  aggression  must 
pass  in  order  to  spread.  Although  the  bottle- 
neck analogy  is  not  literally  true,  it  is  mili- 
tarily valid. 

The  spread  of  Communist  political  poison 
•0  Thailand,  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  and  even 
India  could  be  greatly  enhanced  if  this  bot- 
tleneck were  open  to  Communist  military 
forces. 

We  must  strive  for  a  decision,  now,  in 
Vietnam.  What  sort  of  a  decision — what 
ire  our  objectives? 

REDS    SHOULD    LEAVE    NEIGHBORS    ALONE 

As  the  President  has  said  so  often,  all  we 
want  is  to  get  the  nations  in  that  part  of 
tlie  world  to  leave  their  neighbors  alone,  free 
10  find  their  own  destiny  without  outside 
pressure.  We  want  nothing  more — no  land, 
;.o  special  rights.  We  are  willing  to  help 
;  U  of  the  nations  In  the  area  to  get  back  on 
:heir  feet,  including  North  Vietnam. 

This  objective  is  a  far  cry  from  the  classic 
objective  of  warfare — the  overthrow  and 
total  defeat  of  the  enemy.  In  military  terms, 
our  objective  is  very  limited  Indeed,  actually 
very  similar  to  the  Korean  war. 

We  are  willing  to  attain  this  limited  ob- 
loctive  through  negotiations,  any  time  and 
anywhere,  in  lieu  of  Insisting  on  military 
victory.      This    follows    very    logically   iicaxx 


the  fact  that  we  have  no  aggressive,  expan- 
sionist desires. 

We  have  undertaken  an  Interlockmg,  two- 
pronged  cotirse  of  action. 

SUCCESSrUL  RESISTANCE  ESSENTIAL 

First,  we  are  assisting  the  South  Viet- 
namese so  that  they  can  successfully  resist 
the  Vietcong  aggression  mternally.  Success 
of  this  effort  is  a  basic  requirement,  not  only 
because  of  the  importance  per  se  of  military 
victory  or  loss  but  also  because  we  cannot 
permit  the  North  Vietnamese  to  think  they 
can  suffer  for  a  little  while  our  attacks  in  the 
north  and  still  win  in  the  south. 

The  second  prong  of  our  effort  reinforces 
the  first.  We  and  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
striking  military  targets  in  the  north.  We 
are  doing  this  with  the  objective  of  actually 
weakening  the  capability  of  Hanoi  to  con- 
tinue to  support  the  Vietcong  and,  at  the 
same  time,  impressing  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese the  irrationality  of  continuing  their 
aggression. 

REDS  MUST  learn:  AGGRESSION  DOESN'T  PAY 

The  North  Vietnamese  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  aggression,  like  any  other 
crime,  does  not  pay.  They  must  be  made  to 
understand  this  by  the  destruction  or  defeat 
of  their  troops  fighting  under  the  guise  of 
Vietcong  in  the  south. 

They  must  be  made  to  understand  this  by 
the  forcible  curtailment  of  the  fiow  of  re- 
placement and  supplies  to  these  troops 
through  interdicting  the  supply  lines  in  the 
north,  destroying  where  possible  the  military 
supplies  being  used,  and  in  general  depriving 
the  Vietcong  of  the  sanctuary  it  was  afforded 
prior  to  February  of  this  year. 

One  lesson  we  have  learned  about  insur- 
gency is  that  it  is  most  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  defeat  if  the  enemy  has  a  sanc- 
tuary. 

With  a  sanctuary,  the  enemy  can  control 
his  losses,  the  rate  and  types  of  supplies 
and  reinforcements  and.  In  effect,  call  the 
tune.  Insurgent  defeats  under  such  circum- 
stances are  only  temporary  since  replacement 
personnel  and  material  are  soon  available, 
as  in  Vietnam  in  the  past. 

Without  a  sanctuary,  instu-gency  becomes 
entirely  in-country  and  provided  the  govern- 
ment's cause  is  Just,  the  people  can  be  rallied 
to  win  the  day. 

HANOI  FOLLOWING  KHRUSHCHEV'S  CRY 

We  are  dealing  with  aggression  Just  as 
surely  as  the  North  Korean  attack  on  South 
Korea  in  June  of  1950  was  aggression.  Hanoi 
is  carrying  out  the  Instructions  contained  In 
Nikita  Khrushchev's  famous  speech  of  Jan- 
uary 1961  in  which  he  told  the  world  that  the 
main  Communist  tool  for  expansion  hence- 
forth would  be  Communist  inspired  sub- 
version— only  he  used  the  words  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation. 

Note  that  1961  was  also  the  year  in  which 
Vietcong  increased  the  tempo  of  the  war 
to  such  an  extend  that  South  Vietnam  made 
its  first  request  for  a  major  mcrease  in  U.S. 
assistance. 

In  essence,  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  the  first 
real  test  of  Khrushchev's  theory.  This  war 
will  show  whether  a  free  people  can  be  over- 
come against  their  will  by  cold,  calculated 
subversive  aggression,  planned,  controlled 
and  supplied  by  a  neighboring  nation. 

RED     VICTORY     WOULD     BE     DISASTROUS 

Successful  aggression  begets  more  aggres- 
sion. As  a  military  man,  I  am  convinced 
that  a  Communist  victory  in  Vietnam  would 
be  disastrous  and  would  lead  inevitably  to 
more  of  the  world  falling  prey  to  Communist 
expansionist  subversion. 

You  will  recall  that  Ernest  Hemingway's 
book,  "For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls,"  makes  the 
point  that  loss  of  liberty  anywhere  threatens 
the  loss  of  liberty  everywhere.  Or,  to  quote 
m  part  of  the  original  words  of  John  Donne, 
from  whom  Hemingway  got  his  book  title: 

"No  man  is  an  Island,  •  •  •  every  man  is  a 
piece  of  the  continent  •  •  •  if  a  clod  be 
washed  away  by  the  sea,  Europe  is  the  less  as 


well  as  if  a  promontory  were  •  •  •  any  man's 
death  diminishes  me,  because  I  am  Involved 
In  mankind;  and,  therefore,  never  send  to 
know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls;  It  tolls  for 
thee." 

ANSWERS    TO    QUESTIONS    FROM    THE    FLOOR 

Question  (George  Rhodes)  Any  indications 
that  Soviet  missiles,  antiaircraft  weapons, 
and  radar  are  in  North  Vietnam  and  oper- 
able? 

Answer.  There  are  a  number  of  antiair- 
craft guns,  field  artillery,  and  automatic 
weapons  along  with  quantity  of  radar;  site 
is  being  built  for  missiles.  Source  of  anti- 
aircraft and  ground  artillery  weapons  not 
known. 

Question  (H.  Richard  Allen)  U.S.  aircraft 
losses  In  Vietnam  indicate  better-trained 
guerrillas? 

Answer.  Losses  remarkably  small.  We've 
lost  130  fixed-wing  aircraft,  two-thirds  of 
them  from  noncombat  causes.  Same  ratio 
in  helicopter  losses.  Two  reasons:  (1)  Viet- 
cong have  more  antiaircraft  weapons,  and 
(2)   they  are  better  trained  now. 

Question  (Peter  Haywood)  Letters  regard- 
ing outdated  equipment  in  nevrspapers 
factual? 

Answer.  Investigated  all  of  them  to  find 
they  represented  Isolated  case.  A  tiny  umt 
In  boondocks  needed  resupply — which  It  got 
by  regular  requisition  at  same  time  letters 
appeared.  Best  equipment  we  have  is  In 
Vietnam.  Even  take  modem  equipment 
from  forces  at  heme  and  give  to  Vietnamese. 

Question  (Ransom  K.  Davis).  News  re- 
ports  that  Vietnamese  don't  want  U.S.  forces? 

Answer.  If  so,  we  haven't  noticed.  Morale 
of  civilians  has  gone  up  as  that  of  Viet- 
namese Air  Force.  United  States/  Vietnamese 
relationship  cordial  and  close. 

Question  (Bill  Boldenwed).  Tjrpes  of  Chi- 
nese weapons  being  Introduced  Into  South 
Vietnam? 

Answer.  Mostly  automatic  weapons  copied 
from  Soviet  types  but  made  m  Chinese  Com- 
munist arsenals.  Automatic  machineguns, 
rifles,  bazookas,  etc.    Very  well  made. 

Question  (C.  P.  Rimyan) .  With  forces  ac- 
tive In  two  hemispheres.  Is  strategic  capabil- 
ity to  resffond  dangerously  reduced? 

Answer.  Don't  think  so — If  we  thought  so, 
we'd  speak  out.  Army  has  eight  divisions  in 
United  States,  Marine  Corps  one;  Tactical  Air 
Force  has  sizable  force  and  SAC  hasn't  been 
touched.  Na\-y  also  has  sizable  forces  un- 
committed. 

Question  (Arthur  L.  Brlce).  Mobilization 
of  Reserve  or  National  Guard  In  near  future? 

Answer.  Hope  not.  Do  not  think  so.  Right 
now,  no.   Who  can  tell  future? 

Question  (Craig  Bull).  Us  of  Formosan 
(Nationalist  Chinese)  troops? 

Answer.  Not  used  for  two  reasons:  (1) 
Probably  widen  conflict,  drawing  in  Chinese 
Communists;  and  (2)  they  contribute  to 
cause  Indirectly. 

Question  (Gaynor  Langsdorf).  Action  in 
North  Vietnam  slowing  down  flow  of  men 
and  supplies  to  Vietcong? 

Answer.  Yes.  We've  put  a  few  obstacles 
in  their  way — bridges  aren't  where  they  used 
to  be;  ammunition  reduced  In  inventory. 
There's  been  a  definite  lull  in  Vietcong  ac- 
tivity. 
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or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19. 1965 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pea- 
body  Conservatory  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  is 
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the  first  endowed  instituticm  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States  and  stands  among 
the  10  leading  schools  of  music  in  the 
country.  It  Is  represented  in  every  Amer- 
ican symphony  orchestra,  in  opera  com- 
panies and  on  concert  stage,  in  music  de- 
partments of  colleges  and  schools. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women  have 
carried  its  marks  as  performers  and 
teachers. 

The  Peabody  Conservatory  is  now  the 
only  one  of  11  independent  schools  of 
music  in  the  country  to  offer  a  graduate 
program  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  musical  arts,  D.M.A.,  which  is  com- 
parable to  the  same  level  implied  by  the 
Ph.  D.  Of  course,  this  world  famous  in- 
stitution has  for  a  long  time  also  awarded 
to  its  students  the  bachelor  and  master 
degrees. 

Peabody  has  added  much  to  the  cul- 
tural atmosphere  and  intellectually 
stimulating  climate  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. This  city,  the  largest  south  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line,  and  the  sixth  big- 
gest in  the  Nation,  is  also  the  home  of 
other  great  colleges  and  universities,  such 
as  Johns  Hopkins,  Goucher,  the  profes- 
sional schools  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  University  of  Baltimore. 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  on  April  11,  1965, 
published  a  very  interesting  article  writ- 
ten by  Helen  Henry,  entitled  "Peabody 
Hitting  Crescendo  Note."  In  order  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  the 
general  public  may  know  more  about  the 
Peabody  Conservatory,  under  unanimous 
consent  I  place  it  in  the  Record. 

The  article  Is  as  follows: 

Peabodt  Hitting  Crescendo  Note 
(By  Helen  Henry) 

In  Mount  Vernon  place  the  sound  of  spring 
is  a  cascade  oX  scales  and  arpeggios  bursting 
out  of  the  conservatory's  open  windows, 
pouring  a  pleasant  dissonance  down  on  the 
square,  a  sound  denizens  of  the  park  have 
been  taking  with  the  stm  and  their  Idle 
thoughts  for  almost  a  century  of  warm 
seasons. 

It  is  the  sound  of  young  i>eople  developing 
their  musical  talents  in  the  studios  and  prac- 
tice rooms  of  George  Peabody's  gift  to  Bal- 
timore •  •  •  the  unending  exercises  of  am- 
bltiovis  pianists,  singers,  organists,  of  string, 
brass,  and  wind  players,  striving  to  perfect 
their  techniques. 

Prom  everywhere  In  America  and  many 
foreign  lands,  four  generations  of  them  have 
been  coming  here  since  the  conservatory 
opened  its  doors  in  1867  to  study  under  jjias- 
t«rs  of  the  art.  to  learn  Its  theory  and  struc- 
ture, its  literature  and  history — the  creative 
complex  of  knowledge  and  skills  that  charac- 
terize musicianship. 

These  students  enlivening  the  old  square, 
and  the  conservatory  that  continues  to  nour- 
ish their  talents,  are  part  of  the  perennial 
charm  in  tt-.e  cultural  heart  of  this  indus- 
trial city.  The  civic-minded  advertise  its 
old  world  atmosphere  with  pride;  the  music 
loving,  with  gratitude. 

But  masses  of  Baltlmoreans — beyond  a 
vaguely  agreeable  sense  that  Mr.  Peabody's 
gift  has  been  a  good  thing  for  the  city — are 
unaware  of  what  the  conservatory  really  is. 

AMONG  TOP    10  IN  COUNTRY 

The  Peabody  Conservatory,  first  endowed 
Institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
stands  among  the  10  leading  schools  of  music 
in  the  country.  Thousands  of  men  and  wom- 
en have  carried  its  stamp  of  excellence  as 
performers  and  teachers  to  every  corner  in 
the  land:  the  conservatory  Is  represented  In 
every  American  symphony  orchestra,  in  op- 
era companies,  and  on  the  concert  stage,  in 


music  departments  of  many  colleges  and 
schools. 

StUl  more  thousands  in  Baltimore  and  its 
environs  have  received  their  youthful  music 
Instruction,  as  part  of  their  general  educa- 
tion, in  its  preparatory  school. 

One  of  its  distinguished  graduates,  Howard 
Mitchell,  musical  director  of  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra,  said  in  a  recent  address 
to  Baltimore  alumni,  'The  influence  exerted 
in  the  world  of  music  by  former  and  present 
students  trained  by  the  excellent  faculty  of 
the  Peabody  is  incalculable  •  •  •  far  more 
people  outside  of  Baltimore  than  within  the 
city  know  its  eminence." 

Stressing  the  value  of  a  conservatory  in 
developing  the  "complete  musician,"  he 
added.  "Nowhere  can  the  wellspring  of  mu- 
sical talent  be  as  effectively  nourished  and 
supplied  as  it  can  in  a  truly  great  conserva- 
tory of  m.usic  such  as  the  Peabody." 

It  is  for  the  musician,  particularly  the  pro- 
fessional musician,  that  a  conservatory 
exists — an  institution  of  turopean  origin 
that  has  developed  and  advanced  the  art 
of  music  since  the  16th  century.  Accord- 
ing to  music  historians,  the  conservatori,  in 
which  the  great  schools  at  Italian  music 
were  formed,  were  so  called  because  "they 
were  Intended  to  preserve  (conservare)  the 
science  of  music  from  corruption."  It  is 
precisely  in  that  tradition  of  guarding  the 
highest  standards  of  teaching  against  any 
cheapening  of  the  art  that  the  Peabody  has 
functioned. 

SYSTEM  OF  TRAINING  CHANGED 

Its  system  of  training,  however,  has  de- 
parted from  the  Exiropean  type.  Just  as  the 
center  of  the  music  world  has  shifted  from 
Europe  to  America  in  this  century. 

"The  old  European  conservatory  was  a  sort 
of  segmentalized  institution — it  never  had 
any  connection  with  a  college  or  university," 
said  Dr.  Charles  S.  Kent,  PeBbody's  director, 
whose  musical  education  has  been  wholly 
American.  He  is  the  seventh  director  in  the 
conservatory's  history. 

"We  are  still  getting  people  from  them, 
bringing  us  things  like  a  certificate  in  piano 
or  organ  •  •  •  but  in  the  United  States  it  is 
necessary  that  any  Institution  enter  into  the 
American  educational  plan  and  offer  not  only 
special  training  In  any  one  instrument,  com- 
posing, conducting,  etc.,  but  add  as  well  the 
complete  college  curriculum  and  offer 
degrees." 

So  has  this  been  Peabody's  trend  since 
1928,  when  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion gave  it  authority  to  offer  a  bachelor's 
degree.  Since  then  a  master's  degree  has 
been  added.  And,  more  recently,  a  doctor's 
degree. 

"One  of  the  reasons  for  ray  coming  to  the 
conservatory  was  to  inaugurate  a  doctoral 
curriculum,"  said  Dr.  Kent,  now  In  his  second 
year  as  director.  He  Is  successor  to  Dr. 
Peter  Mennin,  with  whom  he  served  as  dean 
before  Mennin  left  the  Peabody  to  become 
iiead  of  Juilliard  School  of  Music  in  New 
York. 

"A  Ph.  D.  degree  from  a  graduate  school." 
Dr.  Kent  explained,  "always  implies  a  degree 
in  research;  there  never  has  been  a  com- 
parable degree  in  music  until  a  few  univer- 
sities, not  long  ago.  started  to  offer  degrees 
which  they  called  either  doctor  of  music  or 
doctor  of  musical  arts,  to  recognize  a  level  of 
achievement  in  performance  or  other  musical 
areas  such  as  composition  and  conducting, 
comparable  to  the  same  leval  implied  by  the 
Ph.  D." 

Peabody  Conservatory  is  now  the  only  1 
of  11  independent  schools  of  music  In  the 
United  States  to  offer  the  doctoral  program 
(D.M.A.). 

ACCREDITED  WITH  COLLEGES 

It  Is  not  generally  realized  In  Baltimore, 
Dr.  Kent  pointed  out,  that  the  conservatory 
Is  accredited  at  the  same  level  by  the  same 


agency  that  accredits  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Goucher,  Notre  Dame  and  Loyola  Col- 
leges— the  Middle  States  Association  o: 
Schools  and  Colleges — as  well  as  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Schools  of  Music,  and 
that,  because  of  its  accreditation,  it  has  a 
well-rounded  academic  program.  Its  aca- 
demic curriculum  includes  English  com- 
position and  literature,  modern  languages, 
music  literature  and  history,  psychology, 
social  science  and  pedagogy. 

The  conservatory  has  an  academic  affilia- 
tion with  Goucher.  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Loyola  and  Towson  State  College 
whereby  their  students  may  receive  credits 
toward  bachelor  degrees  in  arts  or  science 
for  music  courses  taken  at  Peabody. 

Three  years  ago  a  committee  of  the  Pea- 
body trustees  made  a  study  of  the  whole 
field  of  education  of  musicians  at  the  profes- 
sional level.  They  first  inquired  whether  In 
the  light  of  the  development  of  departments 
of  music  at  such  institutions  as  Harvard, 
Yale,  Boston  University,  Southern  California 
and  Indiana,  there  was  a  continuing  need  for 
Independent  schools  of  music.  Leading  musi- 
cians from  all  parts  of  the  country  were 
consulted. 

"There  was  remarkable  unanimity,"  said 
William  L.  Marbury,  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  "in  the  view  that  the  professional 
schools  were  performing  a  unique  and  neces- 
sary function.  While  the  universities  were 
training  the  musical  historians,  lexicogra- 
phers, the  critics  and  the  academic  musi- 
cians, it  was  generally  agreed  that  with  rare 
exceptions  the  composers,  performers,  and 
teachers  of  music  as  a  performing  art  would 
have  to  be  trained  in  independent  conserva- 
tories. Moreover,  it  was  the  opinion  of  all 
consulted  that  only  in  an  independent  con- 
servatory could  the  student  find  the  necessary 
flexibility  of  curriculum  combined  with  the 
professional  atmosphere  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  creative  musicians. 

"The  changes  which  are  planned  in  the 
Juilliard  School  after  it  moves  to  Lincoln 
Center  and  the  gradual  integration  of  schools 
such  as  Eastman  and  Oberlln  into  the  uni- 
versities of  which  they  are  a  part."  Mr.  Mar- 
bury  continued,  "will  leave  the  Peabody  as 
one  of  a  few  places  in  the  United  States  where 
students  who  seek  to  combine  a  mastery  of 
music  as  creative  artists  can  find  the  kind  o' 
instruction  which  they  require." 

EXCELLENT     CONDUCTING     DEPARTMENT 

This  was  recognized  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, Dr.  Kent  pointed  out,  when  they  singled 
out  eight  independent  schools  to  receive 
scholarship  grants.  He  referred  to  the  foun- 
dation's gift  of  $400,000  to  the  Peabody's  3- 
year  (1961-64)  American  Conductors  Project 
to  train  and  promote  American  orchestr.i 
conductors — the  first  undertaking  of  its  kind. 

"As  a  result  of  that  project,"  he  said,  "the 
Peabody  now  has  an  excellent  conductintr 
department,  at  both  undergraduate  anri 
graduate  levels.  We  are  careful  not  to  en- 
courage anyone  in  this  direction  imless  he 
has  talent.  Eight  students  are  in  this  de- 
partment at  present.  Incidentally,  we  founci 
that  at  least  one  of  our  girls  is  showing  ex- 
ceptional conducting  talent." 

Another  development  at  the  conservatory 
is  in  the  area  of  opera.  "This  year  for  the 
first  time  we  have  a  real  opera  department 
in  which  students  are  performing  leadir.-T 
roles,"  said  Dr.  Kent.  "We  imported  the 
artists  who  originated  roles  in  two  operas — 
Menotti's  'The  Medium'  and  the  recently 
performed  'Masque  of  Angels'  by  Dominick 
Argento.  a  Peabody  graduate — to  stlmul.itc 
the  student  singers  to  rise  to  the  profession:! ! 
level." 

A  new  note  in  the  currlculiun  Is  a  course 
in  electronic  music,  an  introduction  to  con- 
temporary techniques  and  developments  in 
electronic  tone  production.  A  young  Balti- 
more audio  engineer,  Burgess  MacNeal,  con- 
ducts it. 
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still  In  the  experimental  stage,  this  devel- 
opment In  music  is  a  challenging  one  to 
r.usic  educators.  Dr.  Kent,  an  authority  on 
Icth  century  polyphonic  music,  is  at  the 
s.me  time  a  composer  and  recognized  theorist 
in  the  field  of  contemporary  music. 

•Electronic  music,"  he  said,  "is  only  an 
:.c;ditlon  to  the  musical  language,  not  a  new 
:..nguage.  We  are  not  fighting  the  old  com- 
]■  -•aors,  whose  place  is  secure.  I  believe  this 
1  •  w  meditun  which  gives  us  new  sounds  will 
(••■entually  blend  in  with  traditional  ma- 
!■  rials;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  composers  are 
...ready  doing  this." 

CLASSICAL    GU^r.^R    COURSE 

Another  breakthrough  in  the  cturiculum — 
..;id  this  one  is  quite  popular — is  the  classical 
guitar.  "The  heads  of  music  schools  are 
.  ereed,"  said  the  Peabody  director,  "that  the 
classical  gruitar,  as  exemplified  by  rmasiclans 
.•- ich  as  Segovia  and  Bream,  has  achieved  the 
.>-:atus  of  a  musical  instrument.  Few  realize 
-iiat  music  was  composed  for  it  as  early  as 
:  :ie  16th  century." 

Last  year  the  conservatory  introduced  a 
j  zz  course  in  its  summer  school,  which  has 
1  eveloped  enormously  over  the  last  3  years. 
The  summer  session  in  Baltimore  concen- 
•  rates  on  special  seminars  and  workshops,  be- 
,'  des  the  regular  courses  leading  to  degrees. 

Henry  (Hank)  Levy,  a  Baltimorean  and 
:  rmer  Peabody  student  who  Is  doing  experi- 
:..ental  composing  in  the  Jazz  idiom  for  or- 
<  nestra.  Introduced  a  workshop  in  tlie  writing 
,.nd  performing  techniques  for  stage  band 
.  nd  recording  orchestra.  "The  Peabody  is 
;  ervlng  contemporary  society,"  said  Mr.  Levy. 

n  the  educational  use  of  Jazz." 

The  Claremont  String  Quartet  will  be  In 
■isidence  this  summer  session,  giving  con- 
1  erts,  teaching  and  coaching  chamber  mu- 
Mc.  And  a  faculty  will  conduct  workshops 
.n  choral  music,  church  music,  and  strings. 
Tlie  latter  will  feature  the  first  teaching  ap- 
pearance in  this  country  of  Shlnlchl  Suzuki, 
>f  Japan,  originator  of  a  method  of  violin 
.nstruction  which  begins  with  babies  at  the 
ge  of  6  months  and  enables  them  to  per- 
:urm  at  the  age  of  3. 

Last  summer  Dr.  Kent  started  a  new  Pea- 
body summer  school  in  Northampton,  Mass., 
::t  the  invitation  of  the  president  of  Smith 
College.  "This  school,"  he  explained,  "delib- 
•rately  accepts  only  a  small  number  of  stu- 
(■cnts  and  is  limited  to  master  classes  in 
!  iano.  violin,  cello,  and  church  music." 

The  conservatory,  of  course,  has  had  a  dis- 
■inguished  place  in  the  musical  life  of  Balti- 
more since  its  founding.  It  has  brought  the 
world's  greatest  artists  for  concert  appear- 
..nces  here;  It  has  provided  the  city  with  the 
i-est  In  music  through  Its  artist -instructors' 
..nd  students'  recitals. 

Among  the  77  Instructors  in  the  advanced 
.■-chool  faculty  are  many  top-ranking  artists. 
Among  them:  Pianists  Leon  Fleisher,  Conrad 
Wolff,  Julio  Eteteban,  Eaizabeth  Katzenellen- 
i  ogen,  Walter  Hautzig,  Amos  Allen;  Singers 
Martial  Singher,  Frank  Valentino,  Wayne 
Conner,  Alice  Gerstl-Duschak;  Violinists  Rob- 
ert Gerle,  William  Kroll;  Cellists  Mlhaly  Vlr- 
zlay,  Paul  Olefsky;  double  bass,  Rocco  Llt- 
'  if;  flutist,  Brltton  Johnson.  The  depart- 
ment of  theory,  composition,  and  music  llt- 
'  rature  includes,  besides  Dr,  Kent,  experts 
uch  as  Stefan  Grove,  Sam  dl  Bonaventura. 
Louis  Cheslock,  Robert  Hall  Lewis,  Elliott 
'ialkin,  and  the  conservatory's  dean,  Ray 
Kobinson. 

The  fact  that  a  number  of  the  key  faculty 
nembers  are  commuting  to  the  Peabody  from 
:-ew  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington, 
•liere  they  also  teach  at  other  Institutions 
'■r  give  private  instruction,  Is  a  matter  of 
.mmediate  concern  to  the  trustees. 

"Because  of  this  arrangement."  said  Mr. 
Marbury,  "it  has  not  been  feasible  to  make 
viermanent  appointments  with  the  usual 
.-.cademlc  tenure. 

"While,  In  spite  of  these  handicaps,  the 
level  of  distinction  of  the  faculty  ha*  been 


high,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  institu- 
tion has  Etiffered,  not  only  in  frequent 
changes  in  personnel  but  from  Its  Inability 
to  attract  certain  Individuals  who  would 
have  been  only  too  glad  under  different  cir- 
cumstances to  come  to  the  Peabody  and 
make  their  residence  In  Baltimore." 

One  of  the  considerations  of  the  Peabody's 
campaign  to  raise  $2  million  is  a  minimtim 
endowment  of  five  chairs,  or  i)ermanent  ap- 
pointments, in  the  departments  of  composi- 
tion, conducting,  piano,  strings,  and  voice. 

The  conservatory  seeks,  in  addition  to 
increased  funds  to  support  faculty  salaries, 
an  increase  also  in  endowed  scholarships — 
a  permanent  need  for  so  many  students  of 
superior  ability  whose  financial  status,  as 
Dr.  Kent  points  out,  "seems  to  be  in  inverse 
ratio  to  their  talent." 

A  major  objective  of  the  campaign  is  the 
building  of  dormitories.  John  M,  Nelson.  3d, 
president  of  the  Peabody  says.  "We  are  losing 
promising  prospective  students  because  we 
have  no  dormitories.  About  half  our 
students  come  from  out  of  State  and  we  must 
have  a  place  to  put  them. 

"Some  gifted  student.^;."  he  said,  "have 
•gone  elsewhere  because  of  inadequate  facili- 
ties. Dormitories  have  been  planned  to  in- 
clude two  4-story  pavilions,  housing  84  men 
and  84  women  students." 

ENROLLMENT    TOTALS    437 

Eiu-olled  In  the  conservatory  are  437  young 
men  and  women.  They  come  from  36  States 
and  13  foreign  countries.  Summer  school 
enrollment  last  year  included  375  students, 
plus  25  at  Northampton.  •Ideally,"  said 
Dean  Ray  Robertson,  "the  conservatory's  en- 
rollment should  never  exceed  500." 

No  problem  of  housing  afflicts  the  Pea- 
body's preparatory  department — generally 
considered  the  best  and  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  Its  steady  enrollment,  for 
years  totaling  more  than  2,500  students,  is 
drawn  from  Baltimore  and  the  metropolitan 
area. 

About  5  percent  of  its  graduates  go  on  to 
advanced  study  In  the  Conservatory,  of  which 
It  Is  a  subdivision.  Its  Towson  studios.  In  a 
new  building,  constitute  the  biggest  of  Its 
four  branches  (900  enrolled).  Others  are 
at  Milford  Mill  Park  School  and  Roland  Park 
Country  School.  The  main  school,  adjoin- 
ing the  Conservatory  In  Mount  Vernon  Place, 
rings  with  activity  day  and  night. 

"The  school  Just  jumps  on  Saturdays,"  says 
its  superintendent,  Leah  Thorp,  whose  as- 
sistant is  Anita  Phillips.  "Every  corner  of 
this  five-story  building,  every  studio,  plus 
12  studios  in  the  Conservatory,  the  51  prac- 
tice rooms,  the  3  dance  studios  (more 
than  600  dance  pupils),  are  filled  with  stu- 
dents In  every  branch  of  the  curriculum." 

All  branches  of  study  are  graded  and  ex- 
aminations given  in  each.  The  standards  for 
student  performances  are  absolute:  every 
program  for  a  public  recital  must  be  passed 
on  by  a  committee  of  examiners  in  advance — 
Just  as  in  the  Conservatory.  The  prepara- 
tory department,  in  fact,  has  become  a  model 
for  similar  schools  throughout  the  country 
and  abroad. 

"For  most  students  here."  said  Miss 
Thorpe,  "Peabody  Preparatory  is  part  of  their 
cultural  preparation,"  Most  go  on  to  college, 
not  to  major  in  music — although  some  dis- 
cover that  music  is  their  real  forte. 

TEACHERS    ON    FACULTY,    104 

"With  104  teachers  on  oui  faculty  (includ- 
ing 50  piano  instructors),  we  make  a  great 
attempt  to  match  the  student  with  the 
teacher;  we  have  some  teachers  who  axe  ex- 
pert with  little  children;  some  who  thor- 
oughly understand  the  teenage  group,  and 
some  particularly  successful  with  the  gifted, 
extraordinarily  talented  child. 

"We  make  recommendations,  depending  on 
their  rating,  of  graduates  who  can  enter 
the  conservatory's  advanced  school.  There 
comes  a  point  at  which  the  faculty  must 


pass  &n  the  student's  potential  for  a  career — 
must  make  the  critical  decision  of  whether 
his  cr  her  potential  is  more  suited  for  teach- 
ing than  performing." 

Tiie  conservatory  is  separate  from  the 
equally  renowned  Peabody  Library,  housed 
In  the  same  building — but  both  are  related 
by  the  terms  of  their  founding  as  entities 
of  the  Peabody  Institute.  (Originally  the 
institute  comprised  an  art  gallery  as  well; 
it  is  now  the  main  recital  hall.) 

Since  its  accreditation,  the  library  services 
for  the  conservatory's  students  and  faculty 
have  become  a  function  of  the  Peabody  In- 
stitute's general  library.  Its  music  section 
occupies  the  former  reading  room  and  holds 
more  than  35,000  volumes  and  pieces  of  mu- 
sic. The  National  Inventory  of  Musical 
Sources  of  the  Library  of  Congress  recently 
singled  it  out,  upon  discovering  that  it  "holds 
more  rare  early  music  Items  than  any  o<ther 
school  in  the  United  States  except  the  East- 
man School  of  Music." 

The  conservatory's  trustees,  Mr.  Marbury 
said,  "feel  that  a  heavy  obligation  rests  upon 
them"  to  continue  the  purpose  for  which 
the  Peabody  was  founded  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  campaign  for  additional  re- 
sources, required  to  carry  out  the  role  they 
are  trying  to  fill,  Is  well  underway. 

"So  far  we  have  raised  about  $850,000,"  he 
said,  "of  which  more  than  9500.000  has  ootne 
from  the  board  of  trustees,  the  women's 
board  and  the  faculty." 

The  Ford  Foundation  Is  considering  a  re- 
quest for  a  matching  grant  of  $600,000  and. 
Mr.  Marbury  added,  "we  are  hopeful  of  re- 
ceiving additional  funds  from  other  founda- 
tions which  have  local  Interests." 


Fifty  MilUon  May  Not  Be  Wrong,  but 
One  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19. 1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  12. 
1965,  the  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Bee  carried 
an  excellent  editorial  setting  forth  the 
long  record  of  President  Charles  de 
Gaulle,  of  Prance,  in  his  efforts  to  under- 
mine Western  solidarity  and  to  emhar- 
rass  the  United  States  in  our  relations 
with  other  nations.  I  c<Mnmend  this  ed- 
itorial to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows:  \ 
FuTT  Million  Mat  Not  Be  Wrong,  but 
One  Is 

The  Intractable  Charles  de  Gaulle  seems  to 
decide  ofBclal  French  policy  on  the  exclusive 
basis  of:  Will  It  injure  the  UJ5.  position?  In 
every  Instance  of  consequnece  the  position  of 
De  Gaulle  reads  like  something  out  of  the 
enemy  camp. 

Take  Vietnam.  Here  France  has  all  but 
branded  the  United  States  as  tne  aggressor. 
De  Gaulle's  allnement  with  Red  China  in 
this  is  crucial  and  embarrasses  and  compli- 
cates the  American  interest. 

Take  Europe.  De  Gaulle  alone  has  de- 
stroyed the  solidarity  of  the  Western  defense. 
In  his  ambition  to  make  of  France  the  dom- 
inant power  in  the  Western  alliance,  he  has 
made  all  Western  defenses  weaker — including 
France's. 

Take  Cuba.  The  United  States  was  crying 
wolf,  he  said  In  1962,  oiver  Culba's  amMtiona 
to  spread  its  Influence  into  all  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. He  could  not  see  why  ttiis  nation  con- 
sidered Castrolan  ao  dangeroua.  Recall,  next. 
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the  attempt  by  Russians  to  turn  Cuba  into 
a  launcliing  pad  for  missllea  and  Cuba'A  at- 
tempts to  export  revolution;  for  instance,  to 
Venezuela. 

Now  take  Santo  Domingo,  stin  an  un- 
resolved Issue  and  still  extremely  dangra^us 
and  where  the  least  Incendiary  coiild  trigger 
a  new  disaster.  De  Gaulle  said  he  is  consid- 
ering recognizing  the  rebel  "government"  of 
Col.  Francisco  Caamano  Dano.  In  the  same 
breath.  De  Gaulle  talks  of : 

Modem  Imperialism,  which,  invoking,  as 
always,  contrary  ideologies,  menaces  our  uni- 
verse. 

The  reference  pointedly  is  to  the  United 
States. 

What  De  Oaulle  Is  seeking  to  do  can  be 
reduced  down  to  the  meanest  politics;  he  is 
consumed  with  the  ambition  to  make  of 
Prance  a  new,  grand  power,  and  before  Prance 
can  become  the  leader  of  the  West,  the  pres- 
ent leadership  has  to  give  way — and  this 
means  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  he  is  running  for  reelection  as 
President,  and  he  has  chosen  the  United 
States  as  his  whipping  boy  In  his  bid  for 
votes.  Lastly,  he  Is  playing,  obviously,  for  a 
Wider  base  at  support  among  the  uncom- 
mitted nations  with  his  mouthings  of 
"colonialism"  and  "imperialism."  Unhappily, 
the  xincommltted  take  to  this  bait  like  mad. 

De  Gaulle  may  have  been  the  one  man  in 
all  of  France  who  could  have  ended  the  polit- 
ical chaos  which  existed  within  Prance  when 
he  came  into  power,  yet  he  Is  the  one  man 
who  also  can  make  chaos  out  of  what  was 
Western  solidarity;  and  he  seems  to  be  work- 
ing overtime  to  do  it.  Fifty  million  FYench- 
n\en  cannot  be  wrong,  perhaps,  but  there  is 
one  who  is  way  out  of  line. 


The  Conqnest  of  Time  and  Distance  Has 
Helped  Floridians  in  Developing  This 
Fine  Peninsula 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   rLORUlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27. 1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  recognition  given  by 
the  Florida  Times-Union  to  the  Old 
Spanish  Trail  Festival  which  is  now  in 
progress  at  my  hometown  of  Crestview. 
The  Development  of  Time  A^fD  Distance  Has 

Helped    PLoaroiANs   in    Developing    This 

Pine  Peninsula 

(By  Joe  Crankshaw) 

Horsemen  who  completed  the  5-day  Old 
Spanish  Trail  ride  yesteiday  are  sched- 
uled to  l>e  honored  at  an  open  horse  show  in 
Crestview  today.  Both  the  ride  and  the 
show  are  part  of  the  Old  Spanish  Trail 
Festival  which  will  last  all  week  In  Okaloosa 
County. 

Participants  in  the  ride  assembled  in  Talla- 
hassee last  Tuesday  and  then  followed  the 
route  of  the  Spanish  Trail  for  186  miles  to 
Crestview.  At  this  point,  the  trail  approxi- 
mates the  location  of  U.S.  90. 

The  Spanish  Trail  originally  connected 
St.  Augustine,  Pensacola,  and  New  Orleans. 
The  Florida  segment  was  probably  first 
blazed  by  Roman  Catholic  monks  moving 
out  of  St.  Augustine  to  found  missions  in 
the  Apalachee  country  around  Tallahassee 
and  St.  Marks. 

The  portion  of  the  trail  between  the  mis- 
sions and  St.  Augustine  was  relatively  well 
traveled  but  the  section  which  went  on  to 
Pensacola  was  less  heavUy  traveled.  Since 
the  trail  was  not  a  road  but  rather  a  rutted 


pathway  it  was  most  often  used  by  horse- 
xaeax.  Few  carrlagee  and  wagons  atteimpted 
to  cross  it  and  east  and  west  Florida  gen- 
erally remained  uncozmected  by  land. 

Besides  being  a  difficult  road,  the  trail  was 
dangerous.  Indians  on  the  warpath,  rene- 
gade whites,  raiders  frcon  Oeorgla,  and  Just 
plain  bandits  made  it  a  hs.ir-raising  route 
acroeB  Florida.  Use  of  the  trail  dimlnlslied 
when  the  English  raiders  from  Georgia  vir- 
tually wiped  out  the  Spanish  missions  in  the 
Apyalachee  region. 

Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  and  his  men  marched 
along  the  trail  when  he  entered  Florida,  and 
his  men  undoubtedly  widened  it  to  accom- 
modate their  wagons  and  artillery.  The  trail 
was  also  used  by  the  men  searching  for  a 
site  for  the  territorial  capital.  Gradually  it 
became  a  road. 

The  horsemen  who  made  the  186-mlle  ride 
followed  a  broad  concret*  ©r  asphalt  road- 
way which  now  connects  Jacksonville,  Talla- 
hassee and  Pensacola,  along  with  all  the  cit- 
ies in  between.  In  a  way,  the  whizzing  auto- 
mobiles and  the  plodding  horses  which 
shared  the  road  right-of-way  last  week  were 
visible  representatives  of  the  history  of  trans- 
portation in  Florida. 

Few  visitors  and  not  too  many  residents 
know  that  transportation  from  point  to 
point  has  not  always  been  an  easy  matter. 
The  average  visitor  or  citizen  looks  about 
him  and  sees  a  broad,  generally  flat  land 
which  has  few  natural  obstacles  to  bar  his 
path  and  cannot  understand  that  this  State 
was  once  divided  because  of  the  diflQculty 
of  travel. 

The  Spaniards  settled  along  the  coastal 
and  Inland  waterwaj^  because  shljDs  and 
small  boats  were  the  principal  means  of 
travel.  Roads  were  nonexistent  and  there 
were  only  a  few  trails  which  had  either  been 
made  by  Indians  and  animals  or  staked  out 
by  traders  and  missionaries. 

Communication  between  east  and  west 
Florida  regions  was  by  ship  and  this  meant 
going  from  the  site  of  St.  Marlss  down  the 
Gulf  coast,  around  the  Keys  and  back  to 
St.  Augustine.  The  voyage  took  many  days 
but  then  travel  by  land  would  have  been 
no  quicker. 

The  St.  Augustine-Apalachee  path  was 
opened  for  mounted  troops  in  1704,  accord- 
ing to  State  road  department  records,  and 
a  soldier  is  said  to  have  traveled  the  200 
miles  In  about  3  days. 

When  the  English  came  they  built  a  few 
roads,  the  most  famous  of  which,  called  the 
"King's  Road,"  ran  from  St.  Augustine  to 
the  St.  Mary's  River  on  the  north  and  New 
SmjTna  and  the  Indian  River  on  the  south. 
The  English  used  the  Spanish  Ti-ail  to  St. 
Marks  occasionally  but  there  was  little  travel 
in  that  direction. 

During  the  second  Spanish  period  no  roads 
were  built  and  the  King's  Road,  which  fol- 
lows U.S.  1,  was  allowed  to  deteriorate. 

When  the  United  States  formally  acquired 
Florida  In  1821,  the  Federal  Government  ap- 
propriated funds  to  construct  a  real  road 
from  Pensacola  to  St.  Augustine.  This  road 
was  large  enough  for  wagons,  had  bridges 
over  the  small  rivers  and  ferries  for  the 
larger  rives  and  lakes  which  covUd  not  be 
bypassed. 

Few  people  can  understand  how  difficult 
travel  in  Florida  was  in  those  days  unless 
they  have  had  an  opportimity  to  fly  over  the 
State  and  see  the  thousands  of  lakes, 
swamps,  and  small  rivers  Which  break  the 
land  up  and  block  any  traveler  who  is  not 
properly  prepared  to  negotlfcte  them. 

Needless  to  say,  river  boats  and  canoes 
continued  to  be  the  principal  means  of 
transportation  for  many  years. 

The  history  of  roadbuilriing  and  other 
forms  of  communication  in  Florida  is  long 
and  fascinating,  including,  as  it  does,  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  over  the  sea,  and 
later  a  highway  over  the  route  followed  by 
the  tracks.  Unfortunately,  It  Is  a  story  that 
must  be  told  in  many  chapters. 


Roads,  however,  have  lost  none  of  their 
Interest  for  Floridians,  who  are  always  inter- 
ested in  safer,  faster  means  of  linking  one 

section  of  the  State  with  another,  lor  they 

realize  that  as  oommimlcations  become  eas- 
ier and  distances  are  conquered,  that  It  will 
imlte  the  people  of  Florida  and  allow  them 
to  devote  their  energies  to  the  maximum 
development  of  this  most  fortunate  or 
peninsulas. 


Sitaation  in  the  Dominican  Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   rrew    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  6, 1965 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  came  to  my  attention  a  statement 
made  by  a  very  distinguished  community 
leader  of  Puerto  Rico  concerning  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  toward  the  Etominican 
Republic. 

This  matter  is  currently  very  critical, 
Mr.  Louis  Ferre,  of  Puerto  Rico,  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  issue,  and  in  turn 
offers  some  sharp  commentary. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleaguei;, 
I  would  like  to  insert  Mr.  Ferre's  state- 
ment at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Doctrine  of  Democratic  SoLiDARrrr 

The  recent  landing  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public of  U.S.  forces  to  protect  American 
citizens  and  property  and  to  prevent  the 
Communist  takeover  of  this  yoimg  Republic, 
has  been  criticized  by  those  who  would  sacri- 
fice the  lives  of  many  innocent  people  in 
order  to  stick  to  wornout  cliches  of  pseudo- 
champions  of  democracy.  These  people  be- 
long to  two  groups.  Those  who  use  such 
cliches  and  phrases  as  a  smokescreen  to 
Induce  paralysis  of  the  defensive  forces  o: 
democracies  friends,  keeping  the  way  open 
for  the  takeover  of  a  Communist  protected 
tyranny,  or  those  who  have  lost  contact  with 
the  realities  of  the  inld-20th  century  world, 
and  continue  dreaming  of  the  conditions  or 
the  19th  century  which  gave  birth  to  our 
present  democratic  systems. 

The  world  has  changed  very  radically  since 
those  days,  and  what  were  natural  method* 
for  young  democracies  during  their  forma- 
tion periods,  are  not  suflQcient  anymore  to 
help  them  through  that  period.  We  need  to 
think  boldly  of  new  approaches  to  meet  new 
challenges.  Today  there  is  a  worldwide  con- 
spiracy of  Conununist  centers  of  power,  per- 
fectly organized,  with  well  trained  cadres  o: 
men  and  unlimited  amoimts  of  military 
equipment,  ready  to  seize  upon  the  slightest 
opportunity  within  an  inexperienced  democ- 
racy, to  move  in  at  a  moment  of  crisis  and 
establish  the  tyrannical  government  of  a  wei! 
organized  minority,  such  as  exists  today  ii; 
Russia.  Cuba,  or  China. 

It  is  against  this  reality  that  the  tru' 
democracies  of  our  time,  and  principally  thr 
United  States,  with  its  greater  experience  in 
self-government  and  more  military  strengllv 
must  weigh  their  responsibilities.  In  the 
first  place,  let  us  study  what  are  democra- 
cies' responsibilities.  Democratic  govern- 
ment is  government  by  the  people,  with  th^-- 
consent  of  the  people,  for  one  prime  pur- 
pose: the  elimination  of  any  form  of  tyran- 
nical government  that  might  endanger  the 
respect  to  the  dignity,  the  life,  or  the  free- 
dom of  all  and  every  one  of  its  citizens.  I 
emphasize  "every  one."  because  people  have 
developed  the  mistaken  notion  that  if  .^ 
government  has  been  elected  by  a  vote  of  the 
majority,  it  is  legitimately  democratic,  even 
if  some  of  its  citizens  are  viciously  killed  or 
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.iibitrarily  deprived  of  their  natural  rights 
I  >  freedom  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  false  conception  of 
democracy,  and  has  led  to  the  mistaken  no- 
tion that  when  people  are  being  killed  and 
denied  their  natural  rights  under  a  govern- 
ment that  is  unable  to  establish  law  and 
I  rder  even  if  duly  elected,  the  rest  of  the 
V.  orld  should  stand  by  and  permit  such 
crimes  without  raising  a  hand  to  prevent  it, 
even  if  such  situation  leads  to  a  Communist 
takeover  and  the  institution  of  a  tyranny. 

Such  selfish  nationalistic  notions  are  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  a  society  which  Is  Inte- 
grated today  into  a  world  community  where 
'  he  more  mature  and  wealthier  nations  are 
being  daily  requested  to  help  the  emerging 
nations  with  their  economic  means.  The 
nations  of  today,  under  what  we  might  call 
,A  law  of  hiunan  solidarity,  are  responsible 
;  ot  only  to  their  nationals,  but  tiiso  to  hu- 
manity as  a  whole.  "They  cannot  pretend  to 
commit  crimes  against  Innocent  human  be- 
ings within  their  boundaries  unmolested, 
claiming  that  their  territories  are  inviolable. 
.Such  concept  of  nationalistic  freedom  to 
violate  the  rights  of  man,  certainly  Is  not  in 
agreement  with  the  concept  of  a  world  under 
the  principle  of  a  United  Nations  and  a 
World  Court. 

The  American  foreign  aid  program  was  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  old  practices  of  a 
world  where  every  nation  was  guided  only 
by  selfish  Interest  taking  advantages  of 
other  peoples  through  a  military  conquest 
and  a  colonial  policy  of  exploitation.  It 
established  what  we  might  call  a  code  of  in- 
ternational moral  responsibility  under  which 
the  wealthier  nations  voltmtarily  assume  the 
responsibility  to  help  the  emerging  nations 
to  solve  their  economic  problems.  It  pro- 
claimed our  Christian  set  of  values  and  our 
democratic  standards,  as  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples of  the  world  community.  The  United 
Nations  with  its  Four  Freedoms  and  its 
enunciation  of  a  bill  of  rights  protecting  all 
men,  of  all  races,  was  the  culmination  of  the 
U.S.  eflforts  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
world  under  moral  law.  In  which  the  human 
ijeing  is  fully  protected. 

To  achieve  our  objective,  in  the  face  of  the 
present  communistic  conspiracy  to  destroy 
uiu-  democratic  concept  of  life,  we  must  be 
•eady  to  extend  our  help  with  a  three 
iironged  approach.  Economic,  cultural,  and 
military  under  what  we  may  call  the  doc- 
trine of  democratic  solidarity.  The  demo- 
cratic community  must  organize  Itself  to 
help  in  extending  economic  and  cultural  aid 
to  all  emerging  democracies.  But  we  must 
also  be  ready  to  offer  military  protection  to 
prevent  the  Communist  conspiracy  from  de- 
stroying our  efforts  to  help  young  democ- 
racies gain  experience  and  maturity  In  evolv- 
ng  their  free  societies.  Such  military  ac- 
tions which  are  not  inspired  by  selfish  moti- 
"  ation  of  territorial  or  economic  gain  and 
v-  hich  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  Declara- 
:  ion  of  Bogota  and  Punta  del  Este,  cannot  be 
judged  in  the  same  light  as  the  old  time  mili- 
i.xry  interventions.  They  constitute  our  ac- 
i  eptance  and  the  acceptance  of  the  demo- 
'  ratlc  community  together  with  us,  of  our 
•  esponsibility  for  protecting  the  success  of 

•ir  efforts  to  extend  economic  and  cultural 

id  to  all  emerging  democratic  societies. 


Improved  Coast  Guard  Vessels  a  Must 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19, 1965 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 


launching  of  the  new  Coast  Guard  vessel 
Confidence  at  the  Cofist  Guard  yard  at 
Curtis  Bay  in  Maryland.  This  is  truly 
a  wonderful  vessel  equipped  with  every 
modem  device  to  enable  the  Coast  Guard 
to  carry  out  the  duties  assigned  to  it  in 
protecting  our  country. 

Our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  Congressman 
Bonner,  gave  the  principal  address  at 
the  launching  of  the  Confidence.  Chair- 
man Bonner  called  attention  to  many 
facts  concerning  the  Coast  Guard  which 
I  feel  are  unknown  to  most  of  us  and 
which  merit  our  serious  consideration  to 
insure  that  we  continue  to  enact  the  nec- 
essary legislation  to  improve  our  Coast 
Guard  vessels  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  sure  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  be  interested  in  reading  Con- 
gressman Bonner's  address  and  under 
unanimous  consent  I  place  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonner,  Chair- 
man.    COMMITTFE     ON     MERCHANT     MARINE 

AND  Fisheries,  at  Launching  of  USCGC 
"Confidence"'  (WPC-619)  at  Cttrtis  Bay, 
Md.,  on  May  8.  1965 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  be  present  at 
the  launching  of  this  beautiful  vessel  today. 

For  all  too  long,  I  have  observed  the  Coast 
GuEwd  struggling  with  war  surplus  castoffs 
to  the  detriment  not  only  of  its  missions  but 
also  at  the  risk  of  the  heroic  men  who  make 
up  its  membership. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  always  been  very 
close  to  my  heart,  living  as  I  do  on  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina.  I  have  long  known  first- 
hand of  the  efforts  that  it  makes  to  protect 
our  shipping.  Since  I  have  been  a  member, 
and  am  presently  chairman,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
I  have  had  even  greater  opportunity  to  get 
a  broad  understanding  of  its  many  functions. 

The  necessity  for  newer  and  better 
equipp)ed  vessels  increases  as  the  missions 
assigned  to  the  Coast  Gviard  Increase.  Up  to 
a  few  years  ago,  we  had  no  worry  about 
Soviet  incursion  of  our  fishing  grounds. 
Now,  off  Alaska,  the  New  England  coast  and 
the  Florida  coast,  this  has  become  a  danger- 
ous situation,  not  only  to  the  livelihood,  but 
also  to  the  lives,  of  our  fishermen. 

We  have  seen  the  Cuban  threat  Increased, 
only  to  be  kept  under  reasonable  control 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  grave  situation  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public may  mean  more  work  in  the  Carib- 
bean. 

Just  a  week  ago  the  Navy,  with  the  Presi- 
dent's approval,  requested  the  redeployment 
of  17  of  the  best  of  the  Coast  Guard's  versa- 
tile 83-fcx)t  cutters  to  patrol  the  waters  off 
the  coasts  of  Vietnam.  The  duty  is  in  a 
field  of  special  competence  for  the  Coast 
Guard.  This  instance  highlights  the  huge 
responsibility  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  the 
need  for  It  to  be  constantly  ready.  Although 
the  move  is  a  clearly  necessary  one,  the  fact 
remains  that  it  deprives  major  areas  of  our 
east,  gulf  and  west  coasts  of  the  search, 
rescue,  and  law-enforcement  protection 
which  these  cutters  would  normally  provide. 
This  is  a  matter  of  great  concern. 

This  week  I  and  other  members  of  our  com- 
mittee introduced  legislation  to  authorize 
the  immediate  replacement  of  the  17  cutters 
going  into  Far  Eastern  service.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  the  committee  and  the  House 
recognized  the  emergency  and  quickly  acted. 
But  even  so.  It  will  be  from  14  to  18  months 
before  the  new  vessels  are  constructed  and 
become  operational. 

As  an  Interim  measure  our  committee  di- 
rected tliat  I  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Mailliard,  of  California,  write  the 
Commandant,  urging  that  every  effort  should 


be  made  to  acquire  vessels  from  other  sources 
to  meet  urgent  domestic  needs  in  the  coming 
months.  I  hope  and  exp>ect  that  this  will  be 
done. 

Since  the  duty  of  authorizing  expenditures 

for  Coast  Guard  equipment  has  come  to  my 

committee,  I  have  made  every  effort  to  ex- 
pand Its  requests  for  new  vessels.  I  have 
one  grave  criticism  of  its  actions,  however. 
I  feel  that  the  service  is  much  too  modest  in 
its  requests  for  new  equipment  and  facili- 
ties. Only  now  is  it  undertaking  the  con- 
struction of  new  large  cutters  to  replace  the 
wartime  castoffs  tliat  it  has  been  using  for 
the  past  20  years  or  more.  One  has  only  to 
understand  the  severe  and  dangerous  work 
undertaken  by  these  vessels  to  realize  the 
necessity  for  the  newest  and  safest  equip- 
ment. 

I  am  hopeful  that  In  the  futtire  we  will 
be  able  to  do  more  in  this  respect  to  upgrade 
the  Coast  Guard  fleet.  It  is  performing  a 
vital  function,  not  only  for  those  who  use 
our  waters,  but  also  for  those  of  us  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  travel  abroad,  whether 
It  be  by  sea  or  air.  Their  ocecm  station 
vessels  and  their  alrci"aft  are  continuously 
on  the  alert  to  respond  to  any  emergency. 

We  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  maintain 
the  proud  record  of  safety  that  has  been  es- 
tablished through  the  efforts  of  the  Coast 
Guard  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
providing  it  with  the  tools  to  do  its  work. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  more 
and  more  new  vessels  will  be  provided  to 
l>etter  enable  the  Coast  Gurd  to  meet  its 
responsibilities  as  time  goes  on. 

I,  for  my  part,  intend  to  do  my  best  to  see 
that  this  occurs. 

Thank  vou. 


A  Policy  To  Coordinate  Social  Security 
Disability  and  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Programs  To  Avoid  Sbnttling 
Citizens  Back  and  Forth  From  One 
Agency  to  Another 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOXTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18. 1965 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
congressional  office  which  handles  a  large 
voliime  of  cases  involving  constituents 
in  their  dealings  with  Federal  agencies 
has  become  familiar  with  the  shuttlecock 
procedure  by  which  the  constituent  Ls 
sent  from  agency  to  agency,  back  and 
forth.  Under  the  veiy  best  of  circum- 
stances, some  of  this  is  inevitable,  be- 
cause of  the  specific  jurisdiction  of  agen- 
cy programs  and  the  fact  that,  for  the 
citizen's  own  good,  several  agencies  may 
have  to  become  involved.  But  it  is  indeed 
infuriating  when  he  is  given  conflicting 
advice  by  several  agencies,  and  sent  from 
one  to  another  in  vain. 

Recently,  I  came  across  a  rather  classic 
case  in  which  the  constituent  was  an  am- 
putee with  other  disabilities.  He  applied 
for  social  security  disability  benefits,  but 
was  turned  down  because  it  was  felt  that 
with  a  proper  artificial  limb  and  other  re- 
habilitation, he  could  hold  a  job.  The 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  in  Mis- 
souri, on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  reha- 
bilitation in  his  case  would  not  assure 
employability,  and  sent  him  back  to  so- 
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cial  security,  which  felt  he  could  be  em- 
ployable if  rehabilitated — and  so  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
at  my  request  this  man's  application  for 
rehabilitation  services  was  further  re- 
viewed; it  was  subsequently  approved  and 
he  has  been  fitted  with  a  new  artificial 
limb  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  give 
him  eveiT  opportunity  to  return  to  useful 
emploj-ment.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
outcome  will  be — perhaps  he  will  be 
found  to  be  unable  to  handle  substantial 
employment,  at  which  point  there  will 
certainly  be  no  further  question  about 
his  eligibility  for  social  security  disability 
benefits. 

INQUIRY    TO    SECRETARY    CELEBREZZE 

But  this  case  led  me  to  wonder  how 
much  coordination  there  is — and  how 
much  there  could  be — of  the  social  se- 
curity disability  and  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation programs,  both  of  which  are 
well  administered  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
by  capable  and  dedicated  oflBcials.  Con- 
sequently, I  sent  the  following  letter  to 
Secretary  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  22, 1965. 
Hon.  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  How  much  coordina- 
tion is  there  between   the  people  at  social 
security  who  deal  with  the  disability  bene- 
fits prograjn,  and  the  State  and  local  oflSce 
of    the   Vocational   Rehabilitation   Service? 
I  wish  you  would  get  both  the  outstanding 
Director       of       Vocational       Rehabilitation, 
Mary    E.    Swltzer,    and    your   fine    Commis- 
Eloner  of  Social  Security,  Robert  M.  Ball,  to 
join  in  a  report  to  me  on  how  these   two 
programs  are  coordinated. 

My  inquiry  arises  from  a  case  on  which  I 
Just  worked.  A  constituent  was  rejected  for 
social  security  dlsabUity  benefits  on  the 
grounds  that  with  the  proper  prosthetic 
devices,  and  other  rehabilitation  service, 
etc.,  he  could  be  employable;  the  Missouri 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  apparent- 
ly did  nothing  to  help  him  because  they  felt 
he  was  more  likely  a  candidate  for  social  se- 
curity dlsablUty.  After  writing  to  one  agency 
and  then  to  the  other,  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  the  Missouri  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
,  finally  Is  going  to  provide  him  some  service, 
but  whether  he  wlU  be  employable  I  cannot 
say.  But  for  months  this  man  was  shuttled 
from  one  agency  to  the  other,  each  saying 
that  he  was  the  other's  responslbUlty. 

Since  both  programs  are  centered  in  your 
department,  I  am  sure  you  are  actively  seek- 
ing to  achieve  the  best  possible  coordination 
between  them  where  they  are  dealing  with 
the  same  Individual.  So  I  would  appreciate 
knowing  what  is  being  done  and  how  It  la 
being  done. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  John  B.  SiUlivan, 

LEONOR   K.    StTLLIVAN, 

Member  of  Congress, 

Third  District,  Mo. 

report    on    COORDINATION    BY    COMMISSIONERS 
BALL    AND    SWrrZER 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  received  a 
report  on  this  matter  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
which  I  feel  the  Members  would  all  want 
to  read.  I  have  a  high  regard  for  both 
officials,  and  I  strongly  believe  in  both 
programs.  When  I  fh"st  came  to  Con- 
gress I  was  proud  to  vote  for  the  ex- 
panded  vocational  rehabilitation   pro- 


gram sponsored  in  the  834  Congress  by 
two  Members  from  Pennsylvania,  Rep- 
resentatives McConnell  and  Kelley.  And 
of  course  it  was  my  great  privilege  to  be 
able  to  vote  for  the  Mills  bills  which  made 
it  possible  for  disabled  workers  to  begin 
collecting  social  security  before  age  65; 
first  we  reduced  this  age  to  50,  then  re- 
moved the  age  requirement  entirely.  As 
good  as  these  programs  are,  we  must 
constantly  work  at  keeping  them  alert 
to  the  problems  of  the  indi\idual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  referred  to  is 
as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Health. 

Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington.  DC,  May  17, 1965. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
House  of  Representatives,        i 
Washington,  D.C.  | 

Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan:  The  question  con- 
tained in  your  letter  of  March  22.  1965,  re- 
garding coordination  between  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration  relates  to  a 
subject  of  utmost  importance  to  our  depart- 
ment. I  am  enclosing  a  report  by  Mr.  Robert 
M.  Ban,  Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  and 
Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  Commissioner  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  on  thl3  matter.  Please 
call  on  me  if  you  desire  any  further  informa- 
tion on  these  programs. 
Sincerely, 

WUBVR  J.  Cohen. 

Acting  Secretary. 


Report  for  Representative  Leonor  K.  Slt-- 
LiVAN  ON  the  Coordination  Between  the 
Social  Security  and  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Programs 

We  can  assvire  you  that  there  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  close  ooordination  be- 
tween the  Social  Security  Administration  and 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion on  all  matters  of  mutual  program  in- 
terest affecting  rehabilitation  for  individuals 
who  apply  for  disability  insurance  benefits. 
Our  respective  staffs  are  constantly  seeking 
improvements  in  methods  arul  techniques  for 
coordinating  Joint  efforts.  The  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  and  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Administration  endeavors  in  this  area 
are  based  on  the  congressional  intent  that 
disability  applicants  with  Tocational  reha- 
bUitatlon  potential  be  identified,  referred, 
and  given  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
wherever  possible  to  restore  them  to  produc- 
tive capacity. 

Individual  determinations  to  provide  serv- 
ices, of  course,  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies. 
Each  agency  operates  with  Joint  Federal- 
State  financing  under  a  State  plan  which  is 
consistent  with  the  Federal  vocational  reha- 
bUltation  law  and  the  regulations  issued 
thereunder.  We  are  constantly  striving  to 
assure  that  disability  applicants  who  have 
a  potential  for  rehabilitation  are  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  get  thoee  services  from 
the  State  agency.  We  have  made  consider- 
able progress  along  these  lines,  with  an  in- 
creasing nimiber  of  applicants  rehabilitated 
each  year;  however,  we  also  recognize  that 
more  remains  to  be  done. 

The  large  number  of  applicants  for  dis- 
ability benefits  presents  a  continuing  prob- 
lem for  the  limited  supply  of  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  financial  resources  and  facili- 
ties. So  that  these  facilities  and  resources 
can  be  utilized  most  effectively,  It  has  been 
necessary  for  State  agencies  to  adopt  a  reha- 
bilitation screening  process  to  select  for 
rehabilitation  consideration  those  who  are 
most  likely  to  have  capacity  for  restoration 
to  productive  activity.  We  have  arranged 
to  have  the  agency  review  every  disability 
applicant's  file  for  rehabilitation  potential, 
taking  into  aceount,  among  other  things,  the 
nat\]re  of  bis  disability  aoid  his  vocational 


and  educational  background.  Applicants  se- 
lected by  the  State  agency  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  a  counselor  the 
services  that  could  be  made  available  to  hiir. 
under  the  rehabilitation  program.  The 
agency  then  determines  the  applicants  tu 
whom  services  should  be  offered.  The  serv- 
ices are  available  regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  the  disability  claim — whether  it  is  al- 
lowed or  denied. 

In  spite  of  our  activities  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum coordination  with  each  State  agency 
it  is  still  unfortimately  true  that  some  ii:- 
dividuals  who  are  denied  disability  insurance 
benefits  are  also  not  accepted  for  rehabilita- 
tion services.  This  occurs  in  most  instanct 
because  of  inherent  differences  between  the 
criteria  applicable  to  a  determination  of  elic- 
ibility  for  disability  benefits  and  the  criter;;. 
applied  in  determining  an  applicant's  eligibil- 
ity for  rehabilitation  within  the  limits  of  ea\ 
individual  State's  program  and  resource.^. 
It  is  a  continuing  objective  of  the  Socio! 
Security  Administration,  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Administration,  and  the  State 
agencies  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  those 
situations  in  which  a  social  security  appli- 
cant with  good  potential  for  restoration  tc 
productive  employment  may  fall  to  receii.  c 
appropriate  rehabilitation  services.  When- 
ever such  cases  are  called  to  the  attentio!i 
of  the  agencies  Involved,  special  efforts  arc 
made  to  correct  the  difficulty  wherever  pos- 
sible and  to  have  the  applicant  considered 
for  rehabilitation  services  in  as  responsive 
and  helpful  a  manner  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  efforts  to  improve  the  case- 
by-case  referral  of  disability  applicants  for 
rehabilitation  services,  we  have  been  carry- 
ing out  various  Joint  demonstration  projects 
and  activities  designed  to  promote  better  in- 
terprogram  coordination.     These  include: 

1.  A  Joint  Social  Security  Administration - 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administratioi; 
Handbook  is  being  prepared  to  afford  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  counselors  a  more  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  Social  Securiu 
Administration  program  and  procedures  ar.u 
enable  them  to  better  plan  for  the  rehabil- 
itation of  social  security  applicants. 

2.  A  demonstration  project  has  been  startc! 
In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  determine  the  mos: 
feasible  time  for  referral  of  the  social  secu- 
rity applicant  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  placement  services  and  to  determine  the 
most  effective  way  of  coordinating  the  ar- 
tivitles  of  the  agencies  most  directly  involve  t: 
In  the  disability  determination  and  rehabil- 
itation process — the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration, the  Stat«  vocational  rehabil- 
itation agency,  and  the  State  employmeni 
service. 

3.  A  demonstration  project  has  been  carried 
out  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Vocation,  ' 
Rehabilitation  Agency  involving  the  rehabi:- 
itation  of  social  security  applicants  in  situa- 
tions where  it  appears  that  such  rehabilita- 
tion can  be  achieved  quickly.  This  projec 
has  established  the  need  for  looking  furthf 
into  the  provision  of  intensive  counsel;!.  • 
and  placement  services  to  disability  appi:- 
cants. 

4.  A  research  project  to  determine  tl.< 
optimum  amount  of  evidence  necessary  f<  r 
effectively  evaluating  disability  for  benef,' 
purposes  as  well  as  the  rehabilitation  poter. 
tial  of  social  security  applicants  was  con- 
ducted in  three  States — Minnesota,  Ohio.  ari>: 
Louisiana.  A  final  report  on  the  project  ;- 
now  being  prepared. 

5.  Projects  have  been  undertaken  In  l : 
States  to  provide  data  on  new  technique 
lor  rehabilitating  severely  disabled  bene- 
ficiaries. These  demonstration  projects,  nov 
near  completion,  studied  the  extent  to  whic'.. 
those  so  severely  disabled  as  to  become  soci;.: 
seciirity  beneflciaries  and  not  normally  con- 
sidered as  rehabilitation  candidates,  actual l; 
could  be  restored  to  employment  through  th' 
provision  of  intensive  services  by  rehabilitci- 
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tion  centers.  A  final  report  is  expected  soon 
and  undoubtedly  will  be  of  considerable  help 
both  In  program  planning  and  in  providing 
services  for  this  severely  disabled  group. 
Robert  M.  Ball, 

Commissioner. 
Social  Security. 
Mary   E.   Switzer, 

Commissioner. 
Vocational  Rehabilitation . 


Santa  Cruz  County  Will  Have  the  Most 
Skilled   Waitresses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5, 1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration war  on  poverty  may  be 
larg^ely  useless  and  extravagantly  waste- 
ful, but  certainly  we  will  have  a  better 
educated  and  more  highly  skilled  army 
of  unemployed  than  ever  before. 

In  New  York  and  Washington  where 
the  politicians  stridently  deplore  the 
large  numbers  of  unemployed  there  are 
no  job  training  programs  for  restaurant 
workers — waiters  are  simply  imported 
f:om  Europe. 

In  my  district,  where  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  competent,  willing  waitresses, 
the  Federal  Government  is  financing  a 
.scliool  for  waitresses  at  extraordinary 
expense. 

Mr.  Frank  Orr,  the  editor  of  the  Wat- 
.'-onville  Register-Pajaronian,  tells  about 
I  he  training  program  far  better  than  I. 
The  program  is  probably  not  typical — 
i:  may  be  one  of  the  wisest,  most  effi- 
cient, least  extravagent  and  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  his 
f  ditorial  comment  of  April  30.  1965: 

Be  of  good  cheer,  oh  diners-out.  Santa 
Cruz  County  is  about  to  acquire  a  brandnew 
rrop  of  Intensively  trained  waitresses,  famil- 
j  ir  not  only  with  practical  matters  (serve 
en  the  left,  take  away  on  the  right)  and 
(luaint  folk  ctistoms  (pour  a  little  wine  and 
the  bits  of  cork,  if  any,  in  the  host's  glass, 
.  nd  wait  for  him  to  taste  it) ,  but  also  with 

>mething  called  background  and  theory, 
V  hich  will  help  take  up  2  weeks  of  their 
'  lurse. 

Not.  you  understand,  that  we  have  even  a 

•  cnsy  objection  to  the  exceptional  skills  and 
heerful  demeanor  of  the  ladies  who  make 

1  tting  out  a  delightful  adventure  right  now. 
i'or  patience,  good  humor,  and  the  ability  to 
■  pt  the  rare  steak  in  front  of  the  fellow  who 
...ints  it  rare,  they  are  unsurpassed  at  the 
Pump  Room,  Antoine's,  the  Tour  d'Argent  or 
>.mpson's-in-the-Strand. 

But  a  new  platoon  Is  to  go  into  training  at 

f  ibrillo  College,  under  a  program  financed 

»••    the    Federal   Government   at   a   cost   of 

-'5.591.  we  are  informed  by  Representative 

I  RT    TALCOTT.     One    hundred    unemployed 

•  >men  from  the  Santa  Cruz  city  area  will  be 
:nen  6-week  crash  courses  in  how  to  be 
v.  .ii tresses.     When    they    get    through,    and 

ua;ment   the   most    excellent   force   now   in 
ction    in    this    area.    Santa    Oruz    County 
.MUld    become   a   mecca   for  all   those   who 
'  njijy  gracious  dining. 

The  Government's  program  for  training 
.\mcricans  in  new  skills  is  a  whole  hog  propo- 
;  .tion.     In  what  other  area  of  the  Nation's 


life  would  people  be  trained  in  such  a  man- 
ner for  employment  in  private  industry? 
(Adult  education  already  Is  hard  at  work 
turning  out  new  crops  of  bank  tellers  In 
Watsonville,  a  training  Job  which  previously 
was  left  to  banks  themselves.  The  benefits  of 
this  training  have  not  yet  been  extended  to 
the  newspaper  industry;  our  printers  train 
our  apprentices,  and  the  mysteries  of  switch- 
boards and  news  story  construction  are  usu- 
ally unveiled  by  office  managers  and  manag- 
ing editors.) 

The  supervision  of  these  classes  will  like- 
wise be  of  the  highest  order.  There  will  be 
a  coordinator  drawing  $9  an  hour  for  a  few 
hours,  but  the  classes  will  actually  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  head  of  waitresses  at 
a  Santa  Cruz  restaurant.  This  chief  in- 
structor will  draw  $6  per  classroom  hour  from 
the  Federal  grant,  and  that  Isn't  exactly  hay, 
even  if  its  realized  that  outside  time  will  be 
necessary  for  preparation. 

The  Instructor's  Job  is  not  a  permanent 
one,  of  course.  If  it  were,  and  if  the  weekly 
hours  ran  to  40.  and  the  job  was  a  year- 
round  proposition,  then  the  salary  would  be 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $12,280. 

This  may  give  pause  to  the  regular  faculty 
at  Cabrillo.  which  must  draw  its  pay  from 
local  and  State  funds,  not  Federal,  and 
which  averages  $8,900  a  year.  It  might  even 
cause  a  top-ranking  Ph.  D.  on  the  Cabrillo 
teaching  staff  to  add  up  his  own  salary,  of 
just  under  $12,000,  and  wonder  whether  he 
chose  the  right  calling.  But  let  him  just 
wait;  chances  are  he'll  never  see  a  drop  of 
coffee  spilled  in  a  saucer  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately,  when 
these  ladies  graduate,  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  prices  may  be  so  high — due  to 
the  crop  spoilage  from  lack  of  harvest 
labor  in  the  adjoining  fields — that  the 
Great  Society  may  not  be  able  to  dine 
out. 


Milwaukee  Journal  Hails  the  Success  of 
the  Manpower  Retraining  Progrram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  19, 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
editorial,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  hailed 
the  notable  success  of  the  manpower  re- 
training program.  The  editorial  set 
forth  concisely  and  cogently  the  great 
value  of  this  program  in  reducing  un- 
employment and  strengthening  our 
economy. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  editorial: 

Taxpayers,  Not  Tax  Eaters 

Signing  legislation  to  extend  the  man- 
power retraining  program  recently.  President 
Johnson  remarked  that  the  effort  has  been 
"a  wise  and  necessary  companion  to  our  ef- 
forts in  the  education  field." 

The  assossment  was  correct.  Nothing  dem- 
onstrates the  program's  success  better  than 
the  fact  that  three-fourths  of  those  who  have 
received  training  have  been  placed  in  jobs, 
have  in  the  President's  words,  become  "tax- 
payers instead  of  tax  eaters." 

The  latest  report  on  the  program  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shows  that  320,000  unemployed  persons  have 
been  approved  for  training,  with  135,000  cur- 
rently enrolled. 

Growth  in  quality  and  adaptability  of  the 
labor  supply  is  becoming  more  and  more 


important  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
changing  occupational  profile  of  the  econ- 
omy. Training  and  retraining,  together  with, 
a  dynamic  educational  system,  are  essential 
to  achieve  this  objective. 

Of  the  70  million  persons  18  years  old  and 
older  in  the  labor  force  last  year,  5  out  of  9 
had  completed  high  school.  However,  less 
than  one-half  of  that  group  had  been  ex- 
posed to  some  college  training.  At  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  scale,  schooling  had  stopped 
with  the  eighth  grade  or  below  for  about 
one  person  in  four.  In  other  words,  the 
undereducated  group  (by  current^tandardsi 
is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  tJafc  number 
of  college  graduates  in  the  labofsfcA-ce. 

These  facts  help  explain  why,  d^lte  signs 
of  an  increasing  volume  of  unfilled  job  open- 
ings, suitable  employment  opportunities  can- 
not be  found  today  for  many  of  the  3,750.000 
or  so  unemployed  persons.  Educational  de- 
ficiency isn't  the  only  reason,  of  course. 
Technological  change  and  growing  emphasis 
upon  service  industries  have  given  rise  to 
many  new  occupations  and  are  causing  the 
obsolescence  of  old  ones.  Thus,  a  premium 
is  placed  upon  a  good  basic  education  as  a 
measure  of  capacity  to  learn  new  ^Uls. 

As  this  year's  manpower  report  puts  it: 
"Education  is  becoming  an  essential  inter- 
mediary between  man  and  his  work." 


Judge  or  Jury? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  May  19, 1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  aside  from 
the  obvious  moral  implications  Involved 
in  the  spread  of  pornographic  material 
among  young  people,  the  declining  level 
of  cultural  quality  is  a  major  concern  of 
critics  and  other  distinguished  profes- 
sional persons  in  the  entertainment  and 
publishing  fields. 

The  noted  drama  and  movie  critic  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribime,  Judith 
Crist,  has  been  eloquently  outspoken  in 
her  analyses  of  the  trashy  content  of 
much  contemporary  dramatic  offering. 
In  the  last  analysis  obscene  Uterature 
and  obscene  theater  are  bad  art — if  they 
are  art  at  all. 

Unfortunately,  the  current  legal  test 
that  anything  is  legally  acceptable  to 
the  public  if  it  does  not  offend  the  low- 
es  common  denominator  of  the  commu- 
nity standard,  is  responsible  for  this 
depreciation  of  culture.  The  unfortu- 
nate connotation  of  these  recent  deci- 
sions is  that  the  people  of  a  community 
are  not  even  in  a  ix>sition  to  develop  a 
practical  and  acceptable  standard  of 
their  own,  especially  as  regards  the  minor 
children  of  that  community.  This  is  be- 
cause the  courts  in  an  obvious  dilemma 
between  the  necessary  protection  of  free 
speech  and  publication  and  their  inabil- 
ity to  ascertain  a  standard  for  the  com- 
munity, have  chosen  to  arbitrarily  set 
a  standard  of  the  court's  own  choosing — 
namely,  the  community's  moral  subcel- 
lar  or  nethermost,  level. 

An  interesting  commentary  on  this 
pressing  question  appeared  in  the  April- 
May  issue  of  the  Newsletter  of  Operation 
Yorkville,  the  community  agency  in  New 
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York  City  which  is  leading  the  anti- 
pornography  drive  In  that  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  this  article 
entitled  "Judge  or  Jury?"  as  well  as  the 
obsen'ations  of  a  noted  jurist  in  this 
connection,  immediately  following  the 
article: 

Judge  or  Jury 

Reflections  on  recent  obscenity  decisions, 
both  local  and  national,  require,  it  seems  to 
\is,  the  posing  of  three  pertinent  questions: 
Should  not  the  test  of  obscenity  rest,  after 
all.  on  the  standard  of  the  community? 
Does  a  jury  represent  the  community?  Do 
not  the  defendant  and  the  people  have  a 
right  to  trial  by  Jury? 

The  questions  must  be  asked  in  New  York 
State,  for  here  obscenity  cases  are  tried  by 
Judges  in  criminal  coxirt  and,  if  carried 
through,  by  seven  Justices  in  the  State  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  questions  must  be  asked 
on  a  national  level,  for  last  June  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan  (Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  concurring) 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Ck>urt  said  ixi  his 
Jacobellis  opinion:  "The  question  of  whether 
a  particular  work  Is  obscene  necessarily  Im- 
plicates a  question  of  constitutional  law  •  •  •. 
Such  an  Issue,  we  think,  must  ultimately  be 
decided  by  this  Court." 

The  questions  must  be  asked,  for  too  many 
Justices  have  proven  themselves  too  special- 
ized, too  doctrinaire  in  their  readings  of  the 
law  and  the  ConEtltution. 

The  December  1964  issue  of  the  Notre 
Dame  Lawyer  turns  Its  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  "Obscenity  In  thr  Supreme  Court:" 
'•It  1b  Impossible  to  consider  this  question 
out  of  context.  It  must  be  considered  In 
relation  to  the  time  and  place  of  sale  or 
exhibition  of  the  disputed  Item  •  •  •  the 
only  viable  standard  Is  the  standard  of  the 
community  of  the  time  and  place;  that  Is 
to  say.  the  standard  of  the  Jury,  for,  in  our 
Jurisprudential  system,  the  Jury  is  the 
community." 

The  Notre  Dame  Lawyer  also  reflects:  "If 
the  (Supreme)  Court  itself  must  decide  the 
Issues  in  obscenity  cases,  why  must  it  not 
decide  for  Itself,  for  example,  whether  a  con- 
victed murderer,  when  he  fired  the  fatal 
shot,  was  capable  of  distinguishing  right  from 
wrong  and  not  under  a  compulsion  he  was 
powerless  to  resist?  And,  If  there  is  no  such 
duty  in  a  murder  case,  why  is  there  in  an  ob- 
scenity case?  If  there  Is  such  a  duty  in  ob- 
scenity cases,  is  not  the  right  of  free  expres- 
sion thereby  given  priority  over  the  right 
of  life  Itself  and,  tf  so.  what  basis  is  there 
for  this  extraordinary  preference? 

"No  one  doubts  that  our  murderer  Is  ac- 
corded due  process  of  law  when  he  is  sent 
to  his  death  on  a  Jury's  finding  that  he  was 
sane  when  he  Inflicted  the  fatal  wound;  but 
the  author  or  publisher  or  peddler,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  "The  Tropic  of  Cancer"  is  not 
accorded  due  process  of  law  until  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  decides  is- 
sues. (Yet)  both  involve  the  selfsame  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution,  namely,  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  14th  amendment." 

We  submit,  with  the  Notre  Dame  Lawyer, 
"that  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  reexamine  the  problem  of  obscenity 
and,  more  particularly,  to  recognize  the  Jury 
as  the  authentic  alter  ego  of  the  community, 
reflecting  its  morals  and  mores  more  tnily 
than  even  the  wisest  of  Judges." 

We  submit,  further,  that  New  York  State 
officials  would  be  well  advised  that  the  de- 
fendant and  the  people  should  have  a  right 
to  trial  by  Jury. 

Judge  HoFSTAoriai  Advocates:  "Juey" 
"On    the   basic   assumption   that  pornog- 
raphy may  not  find  shelter  under  the  wing 


of  the  first  amendment — lihat  it  is  not  Im- 
mune from  proscription;  if  Is  our  submission 
that  the  desired  result  in  the  application  of 
the  law,  within  the  criterion  established  by 
Both,  can  be  best  achieved  by  relegating  the 
issue  in  each  instance  to  a  local  Jury,  which 
shall  be  the  sole  Judge  of  the  law  and  the 
facts — the  rule  which  continues  to  obtain  in 
libel  cases  to  this  day." 

New  York  Judge  Samuel  H.  Hofstadter  in 
part  I  of  an  article  coauthored  with  Shirley 
R.  Levlttan  (New  York  State  Bar  Journal. 
February  1965)  says:  "It  Is  not  surprising 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  succeeded 
In  drawing  "the  dim  and  uncertain  line'  be- 
tween proscribed  obscenity  and  constitu- 
tionally protected  expression.  The  Court 
is  hopelessly — and  Inevitably — divided.  And 
the  division  cannot  be  vieued  simplistically 
as  one  of  philosophy  only.  For  the  fission 
crisscrosses  the  Court.,  and  the  views  of  the 
Justices,  as  judged  from  their  expression,  re- 
main neither  constant  nor  confined  to  the 
identic  spokesman  •  •  •  we  question  that 
any  logical  pattern  emerges  from  the  Court's 
swithering  course." 

Judge  Hofstadter  sees  that  "the  difficulty 
is  that  the  Justices  have  unwittingly  followed 
a  line  hewn  by  a  simpler  age  and  have  sought 
for  mere  definitions — and  nominal  reformu- 
lations of  definitions — as  the  key  to  a  solu- 
tion. It  is  now  eminently  clear  that  no 
definition,  however  carefully  carved  out,  or 
by  whomever  formulated  can  ever  suffice  in- 
definitely. •  •  •  What  is  required  •  •  •  is 
a  reorientation  of  both  approach  and  pro- 
cedure dealing  with  this  matter. 

"Obscenity  Is  not  a  true  constitutional 
problem  but  rather  one  of  application  of  gen- 
erally valid  statutes.  Hence,  when  an  effort 
is  made  to  bring  matter  within  its  protection, 
the  Supreme  Court  should  be  more  diffident 
In  arrogating  to  Itself  subjective  evaluations. 
This  is  a  Jury's  function.  *  *  •  In  the  con- 
text of  pornography,  the  jury  process  is 
uniquely  salutary — and  imperaiive. 

"The  role  of  the  Stipreme  Court  is  to  an- 
nounce standards,  not  to  proceed  in  each 
Instance  on  an  ad  hoc  ba£is;  for  the  Coiut 
to  do  so  Is  both  sociologically  and  juridically 
unsound.  •  •  •  The  tortuous  process  of  ad 
hoc  decision  at  the  summit  in  tliis  fluid  area 
has  resulted  in  a  'gaseous  expansion'  of  the 
penumbra  of  the  first  amendment  to  an  ex- 
tent that  has  emboldened  many  to  espouse 
publicly  the  strange  view  that  pornography 
enjoys  complete  immunity  as  an  aspect  of 
freedom  of  expression." 

Judge  Hofstadter  proposes  that  "in  every 
case  where  the  question  arises  and  howso- 
ever It  arises,  the  Issue  of  obscenity  be  rele- 
gated to  a  Jury  manifesting  the  community 
view  which  reflects  the  varying  imponder- 
ables on  a  local  level." 


Raise  Him  Up  Again  and  All  of  Us 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19, 1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  100th  anniversary  ©f  the  burial  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  program  was  held  on 
Sunday,  May  2.  1965,  at  New  Salem  Vil- 
lage— Lincoln's  home  as  a  youth — dur- 
ing which  an  eloquent  Invocation  was 
uttered  by  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Michael  O. 


Driscoll,  pastor  of  Our  Saviour  Church, 
Jacksonville,  111. 

This  eloquent  testimonial  belongs  high 
In  the  literature  of  Lincoln.  Here  Is  the 
text: 

Tribute  to  Lincoln 

Who  dares  to  speak  the  name  of  God? 
We  do. 

God — Father — your  children  dare  it  and  c  . 
And,  having  risked  this,  we  dare  even  mu;'  ; 
We  ask  you  to  listen. 
We  demand  your  attention. 

Listen,  God, 

We  have  something  big  to  ask; 

Something  we  need. 

The  world  needs. 

Here  is  what  we  ask. 

When  men  begin  to  forget  you. 

Or  your  Son, 

( As  they  have  done  and  do) , 

We  know  you  have  ways  to  Jog  their  men:-  - 

ries. 
To  make  them  remember. 

We  think  you  did  it  once  before. 
Some   hundred  years  ago  or  more. 

A  man  came  here. 

Somewhat  like  (now  be  patient,  God) 

Somewhat  like  j'our  Christ  he  was — 

To  be  sure,  as  a  tallow-candle  resembles  tie 

sun — 
But  the  likeness,  was  there  all  right. 
Perhaps  we  didn't  know  it  then. 
But  now  we  do. 

A  log  cabin  was  his  Bethlehem. 

He  was  poor. 

When  we  call  him  a  redeemer. 

We   write   the   word   In   lower-case,   God,    i:; 

small  letters. 
But  he  was  a  redeemer. 
He  delivered  men  from  bondage. 
And  he  preached  malice   toward  none  and 

love  for  all. 
And  he,  too.  like  the  grain  of  wheat. 
Perished  that  a  harvest  could  be  reaped. 
The  dreams  he  forged  here  In  this  Nazareth 

on  the  Sangamon, 
Were  to  lead  him  to  his  Calvary  beside  tie 

Potomac. 
On   the   hills  of   Gettysburg,   he  spoke  his 

Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
.^nd  then  he  was  murdered  on  a  Friday  I'l 

Spring, 
(Strange,  strange  anniversary) , 
And  was  laid  in  the  tomb. 

Tonight,  God,  we  ask  for  his  resuirectlon. 
Not  in  the  bones  and  flesh  that  knew  th.? 

land  before. 
But  raise  him  up  again. 
This  is  what  we  ask, 
(Your  forgetful  children  who  have  no  right 

to  ask) . 
Let  him  live  again. 

Let  him  think,  and  love  and  speak  again 
In  every  mind  and  heart  and  mouth. 
That  prays  this  prayer. 
Let  him  think  and  love  and  speak  again. 
In  others,  too; 
In  all  men. 

They  say  he  walks  at  midnight.  God. 
Let  him  walk  in  all  our  mornings 
And  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
And  In  our  evening's  coolness. 
Let  him  walk. 

Wherever  we  walk. 

Wherever  all  men  walk,  let  him  walk  again. 

Raise  him  up  again  in  all  of  us. 

This  is  what  we  ask. 

When  we  pray  for  his  resurrection. 

This  Is  what  we  ask  of  you,  God, 
In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Amen. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19, 1965 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
World  War  II  a  number  of  industrial 
c  oncerns,  in  New  England  and  elsewhere, 
have  been  largely  dependent  for  business 
on  the  defense  and  defense-related  con- 
tracts of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
only  recently  that  we  have  realized  that 
the  predictable  adjustments  in  ihe  pat- 
tern of  our  defense  spending  will  neces- 
.-itate  a  review  of  our  production 
capabilities. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  this  effort  to 
Thinlc  ahead  economically  is  Northeast- 
rn  University  in  Boston,  Mass.  Under 
the  dynamic  leadership  of  its  President 
A,sa  Knowles,  Northeastern  has  de- 
veloped an  imaginative  program  to  assist 
New  England  businessmen  in  diversify- 
ing to  commercial,  civilian  production. 

In  the  Boston  Globe  for  Sunday,  May 
16,  Science-Industry  Reporter  Donald 
White  discussed  the  Northeastern  pro- 
-;ram  and  its  new  director.  Dr.  Harry 
Wilkinson,  dean  of  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

I   would   like   to  call   this  important 
'program  to  the  attention  of  the  House  by 
inserting  the  Boston  Globe  article  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 
^'oRTHE.^STEH^^  Gives  I*ush  to  Industry  Con- 
VFRsrox— New  Dean  To  Head  Project 
(By  Donald  White) 
Northeastern    University    Is    launching    a 
.luque  attack  on  the  problem  of  industrial 
inversion.     Beginning  May  27.  in  conjunc- 
;  ju   with   the  management  consultant  firm 
ifarbridge    House,    Inc.,    the   university    will 
>nduct  an  executive  management  seminar 
)  tackle  the  problem  from  the  top,  using  the 
,ise  study  method. 

The    seminars     (the    one    beginning    this 

r.onth  is  hopefully  the  forerunner  of  many) 

Aill  comprise  eight  sessions  of  about  5  hours 

ich.    They  will  be  aimed  at  teams  of  three 

>  .?i.x  persons  from  local  companies.    One  of 

he   team   members   must    be   the   companv 

resident    or    a    key    decisionmaking    exec- 

.iive. 

The  need  for  conversion  has  been  stimu- 

ited  by  rapid  technological  change  and  re- 

uced  defense  spending.    Massachusetts'  de- 

•  nse-oriented  industry  Is  vitally  concerned. 

Some  of  the  program's  objectives  are: 

Emphasis  of  the  practical  difficulties  faced 

y  senior  executives  in  small  and  medium- 

:zed  technically  based  firms  in  maintaining 

rowth    during    periods    of    rapidly    shifting 

larkets  and  technological  change. 

Demonstrations  of   how  some   firms  have 
vercome  such  difficulties. 
Identification    of    techniques    to    achieve 
lalistlc  growth. 

.Assistance  in  developing  a  skeletal  plan 
■r  practical  use. 

The  program  has  been  about  a  year  devel- 
i'lng    with    $30,000    in    funding    from    the 

:>epartmcnt  of  Defense,  the  Small  Business 

\dministration,  and  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
nd  Disarmament  Agency.     Some  indication 

1  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  North- 
■Ptern  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  It 
(S  been  directed  from  the  office  of  Presl- 

iont  Asa  S.  Knowles. 


Riding  herd  on  the  project  has  been  John 
B.  Whitla,  assisrtant  to  the  president.  "Di- 
rect translation  of  Ideas  from  claaBroocn  to 
company."  Is  his  nutshell  description  of  the 
program. 

Soon,  however,  the  seminars  will  be  under 
new  management.  Northeastern  has  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Dr.  Harry  E, 
WUkinson  of  Wakefield  as  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Btisiness  Administration  effective  July 
1.  The  new  dean's  department  is  schediUed 
to  take  over  responsibility  for  the  conversion 
seminars. 

Dr.  Wilkinson  will  succeed  Dean  Roger  S. 
Hamilton  of  Newton  Highlands,  who,  at  his 
own  request,  will  return  to  full-time'  teach- 
ing as  professor  of  economics. 

Wilkinson  is  currently  a  senior  consultant 
and  project  director  for  Harbrldge  House.  He 
will  direct  all  programs  in  business  admin- 
istration and  management  sponsored  by 
Northeastern.  These  include  a  recently 
established  policy  to  extend  the  concept  of 
cooperative  education  beyond  graduate  level 
to  practicing  executives  throughout  Industry. 

The  new  dean  has  a  B.A.  from  Princeton, 
an  MB. A.  from  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  and  a  doctorat«  In  business  admin- 
istration frc«n  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of   Business   Administration. 

Dr.  Wilkinson  intends  to  establish  closer 
ties  between  the  business  and  academic  com- 
munities, to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both. 
Toward  this  end  a  management  Institute 
will  be  formed  within  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  ser\-e  companies  both 
collectively  and  individually. 

Of  the  conversion  project,  Dr.  Wilkinson 
says :  We  won't  presume  to  tell  the  presidents 
their  job  but  will  merely  help  them  reach 
decisions." 

He  says  the  program  is  more  than  an  al- 
ternative to  hiring  management  consultants. 
I  will  be  considerably  less  expensive  ($300 
per  person  for  a  minimum  team  of  three) 
and  there  will  be  no  time  wasted  in  educat- 
ing the  consultant. 


Reply  to  Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF    NORTH     CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently mailed  a  questionnaire  to  my  con- 
stituents concerning  matters  of  national 
interest. 

In  response  to  the  questionnaire  Mr. 
Marvin  H.  Mason,  a  constituent  of  mine 
from  Rutherfordton.  N.C.,  made  some 
vei-y  sound  observations  and  recommen- 
dations which  I  feel  would  be  of  interest 
and  help  to  every  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Mason's  letter  is  as  follows: 
Rutherfordton,  N.C, 

May  8.  1965. 
Hon.  Basil  L.  Whitener. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  WHrrENER:  Thank  you 
for  your  questionnaire,  which  I  have  checked 
and  am  enclosing  with  this  letter.  You  are 
probably  making  a  survey,  and  I  hope  I  will 
be  of  some  assistance  to  you. 

Your  questions,  of  course,  illustrate  the 
complex  problems  that  you  have  In  acting 
on  and  creating  legislation  for  the  good  of 
our  country.  A  yes-or-no  answer  sometimes 
brings  things  to  a  hard  decision,  but  I  know 
you    must    make    them    In    that    manner. 


Please  permit  me  to  expound  on  an  item  or 
two,  and  I  will  try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

The  cotton  legislation  passed  last  year.  In 
my  opinion,  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
present  Improvement  In  the  overall  textile 
business.  I  do  think  that  one  day  the  Con- 
gress is  going  to  stop  subsidizing  wealthy 
Mississippi  Delta  and  west  coast  cotton 
farmers.  A  completely  free  market  without 
subsidy  or  controls  could  be  appropriate.  I 
personally  think  it  is. 

Foreign  aid  in  many  areas  certainly  has 
outUved  its  usefulness.  I  wish  it  was  kept 
under  the  control  of  the  Congress  instead  of 
the  executive  branch.  "The  time  Is  never 
likely  to  come  when  we  do  not  have  to  be 
concerned  about  the  economic  well-being 
and  the  political  liberties  of  our  world  neigh- 
bors, near  and  far.  No  financial  institution, 
perhaps,  would  loan  money  to  individuals, 
and  certainly  would  not  give  it  without  some 
reasonable  expectation  of  an  Improvement 
that  indicated  stabUity  enotigh  to  one  day 
repay.  Charitable  people  sometimes  give 
with  no  expectations  of  being  repaid,  but 
even  they  expect  the  recipient  to  become  ma- 
ture enough  to  look  after  their  own  affairs 
except  In  extreme  emergencies.  I  may  be 
old  fashioned  in  this  area,  but  I  even  believe 
the  Peace  Corps,  if  it  is  a  good  deal,  should 
have  Its  check  picked  up  by  those  who  re- 
ceive the  benefits.  Hiring  first-class  help  at 
low  wages  should  be  a  good  deal  for  anyone. 

On  the  education  Income  tax  exemption 
for  college  students,  I  am  in  the  process  of 
paying  bills  for  a  son  in  Davidson  College. 
My  oldest  son  and  his  wife  have  Just  left  my 
financial  care.  This  son  graduated  from 
North  Carolina  State  last  year  where  he  and 
his  wife  were  both  students.  Presently  he 
is  an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Government  as  a 
naval  ensign  at  Pensacola,  Fla.  My  third 
son  is  a  junior  in  high  school.  I  speak  then 
with  some  responsibility  when  I  state  that 
in  reality  I  am  opposed  to  all  tax  exemptions 
that  cannot  be  equally  claimed  by  everyone. 
Lack  of  a  tax  angle  did  not  keep  me  from 
making  necessary  sacrifices  for  this  educa- 
tional expense,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
keep  anyone  else  from  doing  the  same.  I 
think  perhaps  if  we  closed  all  tax  loopholes, 
and  I  really  mean  all  of  them,  our  tax  bur- 
dens might  be  more  bearable  to  all  of  tis. 

I  am  just  not  rational  on  the  labor  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  approve  of  labor's  advantage 
i\s  a  separate  segment  of  society.  I  can  only 
believe  it  has  gained  its  present  position 
because  of  its  political  force,  and  I  Just  re- 
sent pressures.  Even  the  right  to  work  law 
is  only  a  step  in  the  right  direction  in  my 
opinion.  I  am  completely  disgusted  with 
the  autonomy  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  really  cannot  understand  its 
e.xistence. 

Regarding  wage  hour  law  coverage  to  re- 
quire minimum  payment  of  $1.25  per  hour, 
I  think  the  Government  has  a  function  to 
set  up  minimum  requirements.  The  exact 
amount  that  these  requirements  might  be 
can  be  answered  better  by  your  statisticians. 
A  $1.25  per  hour  may  be  appropriate. 

The  antipoverty  law  may  or  may  not  be 
successful.  I  have  listed  no  on  this  ques- 
tionaire.  because  I  cannot  anticipate  how 
effective  it  will  be.  I  am  aware  that  people 
who  are  motivated  with  less  ambitions  may 
not  want  to  leave  or  cannot  leave  poverty 
stricken  areas  of  our  country.  It  does  seem 
to  me  that  being  fair  and  equitable  is  too 
harsh  treatment  for  some  of  our  citizens. 
They  need  help,  and  if  this  help  is  charity, 
then  so  be  it.  I  do  think  that  Puerto  Rico 
has  provided  a  better  solution  in  that  busi- 
ness was  enticed  to  these  areas.  I  believe 
business  could  be  enticed  to  other  poverty 
stricken  places  by  similar  methods.  It  may 
be  a  problem  like  Moses  faced,  in  that  the 
old  generation  Just  will  never  be  able  to  get 
It  done.  Emphasis  on  youth  through  educa- 
tion and  opportunity  should  have  a  fair 
chance.     To  be  more  specific,  if  $750  million 
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looks  like  it  Is  making  headway,  then  we 
ought  to  be  willing  to  back  a  good  thing  with 
eoDie  more  money. 

Immigration  laws  In  my  opinion  should 
only  exclude  those  unfitted  for  American 
citizenship.  One  day  we  are  going  to  have  an 
over  abundance  of  population  in  this  co\in- 
try,  but  I  hope  civilization  will  partially  solve 
this  one  in  all  countries 

I  am  opposed  to  mixing  religious  with 
public  facilities  on  a  compulsory  basis.  I 
have  never  believed  in  public  prayer  and  cer- 
tainly no  compulsory  religious  exercises  of 
any  sort.  Somehow  or  another  my  Presby- 
terian beliefs  are  not  violated  by  a  complete 
separation  of  church  and  state. 

Your  reapportionment  question  is  a  hard 
one  too.  I  almost  believe  that  the  right  to 
govern  should  be  given  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  government.  I  fear  power  blocks 
of  all  sorts  from  unions  to  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  from  march-ins  and  sit-ins  to 
appeals  from  the  pulpit.  Larger  population 
create  different  problems  than  when  this 
State  was  a  rural  society.  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  best  government  does  not  usually 
come  from  people  that  weigh  causes,  results, 
and  possible  equitable  solutions.  I  am  afraid 
of  block  voting,  but  I  think  It  is  imfair  to 
wlthold  equal  representation  from  those  in- 
terested, so  perhaps  we  do  not  need  a  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Thank  you  for  reading  this  for  I  know  it  is 
much  more  than  you  bargained  for.  I  really 
Just  want  to  state  that  I  think  you  are  a 
TT)Rn  without  angles  and  personal  axes  to 
grind,  and  I  am  real  proud  that  you  repre- 
sent us  in  our  Nation's  Capitol. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

'     Marvin  H.  Mason. 


Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1965 

Mr.  DINGFT.T..  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  which  appeared  in  "Con- 
servation Department  Topics,"  volume 
11,  No.  10,  dated  May  13,  1965,  published 
by  the  Michigan  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, supporting  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore. 

That  execellent  statement  shows  the 
support  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  for  S.  936  sponsored  by  the 
distingTiished  junior  Senator  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  the  Honorable  Philip  Hart, 
to  establish  a  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore. 

I  believe  it  is  the  consensus  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  that 
this  is  an  important  and  necessary  item 
of  conservation  legislation  necessary  to 
preserve  a  great  national  treasure  within 
our  boundaries. 

The  statement  follows: 

Department  Support  of  "Bear"  Explained 
(Deputy  Director  Harris  made  a  strong 
statement  of  department  support  for  the 
proposed  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  at  a  testimonial  dinner  for  U.S.  Senator 
Philip  A.  Hart,  in  Frankfort.  April  23.  He 
also  announced  the  department  will  welcome 
any   action   to   place   with   the    department 


SUte  responsibility  for  activity-based  recrea- 
tion.) 

EXCERPTS  FROM  SPEECH  »Y  ME.  HARRIS 

I  am  confident  that  the  majority  of  citi- 
zens in  the  lakeshore  area  support  the  pres- 
ent bill.  I  believe  that  most  Michigan  citi- 
zens support  it.  I  know  that  the  Michigan 
Conservation  Commission  supports  it,  be- 
cause the  commission  pasted  a  unanimous 
endorsing  resolution  last  month.  And  I 
know  that  we  in  the  department  of  conser- 
vation not  only  support  It  but  are  doing 
everything  we  legitimately  can  as  State  of- 
ficials to  insure  that  the  project  becomes  a 
reality. 

Our  role  as  servants  of  tiie  people  of  Michi- 
gan is  and  must  be  to  make  certain  that  the 
interests  of  those  people  arc  fully  served 
and  protected.  In  our  judgment  the  passage 
of  Senate  bill  936  substantially  in  its  pres- 
ent form  would  meet  that  test. 

There  are  some  people  who  say  tliey  favor 
preserving  the  Sleeping  Bear  area  in  public 
ownership  but  want  our  department  to  do  it 
instead  of  the  National  Park  Service.  Frank- 
ly, we  would  like  to  be  able  to  do  it.  It  is 
a  challenging  project,  bigger  and  broader 
than  anything  our  department  has  ever  at- 
tempted. We  have  the  experience  and  the 
competence  that  the  Job  will  require,  and 
we  already  own  some  of  the  acreage.  What 
we  don't  have  is  the  money.  I  envision  if  we 
were  to  do  the  job.  it  would  equal  in  scope 
the  area  recommended  by  Senator  Hart. 
Certainly  it  would  encompktss  a  much  larger 
area  than  is  contained  in  the  present  State 
ownership.  This  is  a  project  that  will  re- 
quire many  millions  of  dollars  over  many 
years  for  land  acquisition  and  development. 
Annual  operating  costs  could  well  run  into 
the  hundreds  of  thousands.  What  I  am  try- 
ing to  say,  I  suppose,  is  that  this  project  is 
just  too  big  for  us. 

In  Michigan  and  elsewhere,  we  have  al- 
ready lost  to  uncontrolled  residential  and 
commercial  development  much  of  our  naturaJ 
resoiu-ces  heritage.  If  development  and  tise 
of  the  lands  and  waters  comprising  the  Sleep- 
ing Bear  area  are  not  brought  under  order- 
ly regulation  it,  too,  is  in  grave  danger  of 
being  lost.  People  by  their  own  hands,  and 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  can  destroy  the 
very  marvels  of  nature  which  attra'^ted  them 
in  the  first  place.  We  have  seen  this  hap- 
pen time  and  again. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  live  in 
the  area  and  fear  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  facility  really  have  little  to  fear. 
The  Lakeshore  will  protect  and  preserve  those 
values  of  nature  which  are  so  imp>ortant 
and  so  irreplaceable — and  which  those  who 
live  there  enjoy  and  hold  dear.  Generally, 
they  will  go  right  on  living  where  and  as 
they  do  now.  Their  lives  will  be  changed 
surprisingly  little.  I  know  it  Is  difficult  to 
convince  them  of  this.  Like  a  lot  of  other 
things,  the  proof  will  be  in.  the  exper- 
ience. 

We  certainly  cannot  afford  to  look  only 
to  the  needs  of  the  present  generation  and 
ignore  the  future.  It  must  be  otir  goal  to 
use  our  natural  resources  wisely  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  pass  them  on  to  future  generations 
in  better  condition  than  when  we  were 
here.  We  do  not  possoBS  resources.  We 
are  here  by  God's  gr.xce  and  by  His  grace, 
too,  we  have  been  given  resources  to  use. 
It  is  otir  responsibility  to  insure  that  our 
sviccessors  have  the  same  opportunities  to 
use  them. 

The  preservation  and  wise  use  of  natural 
resources  is  man's  greatest  responsibility. 
The  whole  purpose  of  our  governmental,  edu- 
cational and  economic  system  is  toward  that 
end.  Destroy  nattire  and  you  destroy  life  it- 
self. Human  life  would  become  no  more 
than  day  to  day  exi.stcnce.  The  world  as  we 
know  it  would  die. 

During  the  next  25  to  30  years,  millions 
and  even  billions  of  dollars  will  be  spent  at 
all  levels  of  government  to  provide  facilities 


for  outdoor  recreation.  These  vast  expendi- 
ttires.  however,  will  be  largely  meaningle.ss 
unless  people  learn  how  to  make  good  u^e 
of  the  resources  and  facilities  that  will  be 
bought. 

Recreation  Is  not  jtist  land,  water,  build- 
ings, swinuning  pools,  and  horseshoe  pit.=^. 
It  is,  even  more,  the  things  that  people  do 
with  those  resources  and  facilities.  Unt.l 
now,  we  have  perhap>s  been  too  much  coii- 
cerned  with  the  purely  physical  side  o: 
recreation,  not  enough  with  the  social  and 
spiritual  benefits  that  It  brings  If  people  aro 
taught  and  shown,  literally,  how  to  recreat:. 

Recreation  can  be  many  things,  almo.^t 
anything  in  fact,  that  is  done  for  wholesomp 
pleasure.  In  Michigan,  at  least,  recreation  ;:; 
the  past  has  been  primarily  a  responsibilry 
of  local  government,  when  it  has  been  recog- 
nized at  all.  Only  a  few  cities,  however,  ha-,  e 
been  able  to  afford  a  well-rounded  recreation 
program.     The  rest  have  gone  without. 

We  have  come  to  realize  that  the  State  h:;3 
a  responsibility  to  promote  recreation  pro- 
grams at  all  levels  of  government,  inspirir,:; 
those  not  now  providing  such  services  to  d) 
so.  and  coordinating  and  strengthenir.  • 
existing  programs. 

Recreation  is  so  closely  related  to  natur.  I 
resources  that  you  simply  cannot  have  oi.c 
without  the  other.  So,  if  we  are  to  mr/Ke 
sure  that  the  public  makes  the  best  recre,.- 
tlonal  use  of  natural  resources,  there  Is  an 
urgent  need  to  recognize  State  responsibility 
for  recreation  itself. 

The  realinement  of  State  agencies  und  r 
the  new  Michigan  constitution  presents  an 
opj)orttme  time  to  give  recreation  a  place  -n 
State  government.  We  in  the  department  i  i 
conservation  have  been  saying  for  some  time 
that  we  would  be  happy  to  accept  this  re- 
sponsibility and  give  recreation  Its  rightful 
place  In  the  new  department  of  natural  re- 
sources that  we  assume  will  emerge  from  ti.e 
reorganization.  We  feel  strongly  that  recre.i- 
tion.  as  It  refers  to  what  people  do.  Is  so  vir..l 
to  the  planning  and  development  of  natur.il 
resource  use  that  the  two  should  not  oe 
separated. 

It  Is  otu-  judgment  that.  If  Michigan  is 
going  to  benefit  to  the  fullest  possible  extct 
from  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore,  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund,  and  other  natural  resources  projei  is 
and  programs,  recreation  should  become  a 
service  of  State  government.  And  it  should 
be  established  in  the  same  agency  which  l-.,s 
responsibility  for  management  of  natu:  U 
resources.  Only  through  such  an  organiri- 
tlon  can  we  be  asstired  of  the  necessary  cl  ^e 
and  harmonious  working  relationship  t  •:- 
tween  recreation  and  resources. 
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New  York  City  Celebrates  Centennial  of 
Its  Fire  Department 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 
Wednesday,  May  19. 1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  1, 
the  city  of  New  York  will  mark  the  cf  n- 
tennial  of  the  inauguration  of  a  p^.d 
fire  department  . 

New  York  City  Fire  Commissior.  r 
Martin  Scott  has  announced  that  wih 
Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  as  honorary 
chairman,  and  Deputy  Mayor  Edward  F. 
Cavanagh,  Jr.,  as  honorary  cochairman. 
a  SE>ectacular  i>arade  is  planned  on  that 
date  'With  several  hundred  neighbor: :;? 


\olunteer    and    paid   fire    departmenta 
marching  in  the  procession. 
Commissioner  Scott  stated : 

A  committee  of  prominent  dtizens  baa 
assisted  in  the  planning  of  the  fire  depcu^ 
ment's  centennial  celebration.  It  will  be  one 
cf  the  biggest  parades  ever  held  here  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  events 
in  the  annals  of  the  city. 

Hundreds  of  contingents  'wU.l  parade 
v.  ith  their  own  bands  or  fife  and  drum 
corps.  In  the  vanguard  of  the  parade 
\\  ill  be  a  cavalcade  of  the  various  types 
of  firefighting  equipment  from  the  1865 
hand-drawn  pimiping  engines  to  the 
ladder  trucks  and  other  evolutionary 
pieces  of  apparatus,  ending  with  the  de- 
i^artment's  most  modem  equipment. 
Firemen  drawing  and  operating  the 
equipment  of  the  past  century  will  be 
attired  in  uniforms  of  the  periods  repre- 
sented. 

The  parade  is  scheduled  to  begin  at 
the  Battery  and  march  up  Broadway  to 
city  hall  and  then  proceed  to  the  World's 
Fair  where  they  will  be  the  guests  of  hon- 
orary cochairman,  Robert  Moses,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  World's  Fair  Corp. 

AH  firemen  participating  in  the  cele- 
bration will  assemble  at  the  Singer  Bowl 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  department  in  a 
brief  ceremony. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognition  of  the 
;Treat  service  that  has  been  rendered  by 
the  fire  department  of  the  Nation's  great- 
est city  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  this 
praiseworthy  record  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  country. 


Reassuring  Speed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PEKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lirogress  made  on  legislation  by  this 
Congress  since  January  has  brought  out 
again  the  charge  of  "rubber  staxnp." 
One  of  the  best  refutations  of  this  charge 
was  made  recently  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette.  I  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Post-Gazette  of  May  6,  1965,  at 
liis  point  in  my  remarks: 

Reassitring  Speed 

Hotise  Republicans,  compelled  by  their 
.-(lie  as  the  loyal  opposition  to  find  some- 
•iiing  wrong  with  the  sistounding  progress 
Congress  has  made  In  Its  work  this  session, 
nave  reached  for  the  old  "rubberstamp" 
ha  rge . 

Prodded  by  favorable  comparisons  of  L3m- 
■■  n\  Johnson's  success  so  far  with  Franklin  D. 
loosevelt's  famous  100  days  back  In  the 
030s.  Representative  Bob  Wilson  of  the 
National  Republican  Congressional  Conmiit- 
ee  professes  to  see  "a  dangerous  mood"  be- 
.!nd  the  Democratic  majority's  accompllsb- 
nents:  an  inclination  to  give  Mr.  Johnson 
what  he  asks  without  arguing. 

The  result.  Congressman  Wn.soN  declares 
with  alarm,  may  well  be  the  end  of  "a  de- 
liberative, and  I  emphasize  the  word  'deliber- 
.ttive",  legislative  branch." 

Even  allowing  Mr.  Wilson  a  fair  degree 
'f  partisan  license  to  build  his  case,  how- 


ever, w  think  h«  turn  overlooked  a  couple 
at  factors  tbai  need  to  be  taken  account 
of  In  weighing  the  current  output  of  Im- 
portantmeasyaeB. 

One  Is  that  few.  tt  any,  have  gone  through 
the  leglalaUve  mill  exactly  as  the  admin- 
istration submitted  them — which  is  what  Is 
implied  in  the  "rubberstamp"  complaint.  A 
major  change  was  made  by  Etemocrats  them- 
selves in  the  eligibility  standard  for  aid  to 
education  of  the  culturally  deprived,  for 
instance. 

And  despite  their  numerical  weakness,  the 
Republicans  can  claim  a  great  share  of  the 
credit  for  substantial  alterations  In  two 
other  Important  bills  still  In  the  works: 
health  care  for  the  elderly  and  voting  rights. 

The  second  factor  seemingly  overlooked 
by  Mr.  Wilson  is  that  most  of  the  priority 
measures  Congress  is  dispatching  this  time 
have  been  deliberated  and  deliberated  and 
deliberated — unto  death — in  previous  ses- 
sions. So  if  the  lawmakers  are  Impatient 
to  act  on  them,  it  is  probably  because  they 
are  simply  tired  of  hearing  about  them. 
At  any  rate,  it  certainly  cannot  be  claimed 
that  the  Congressmen  are  voting  In  Ignor- 
ance of  the  issues — they  know  them  from 
every  angle. 

After  the  desultory  pace  of  recent  years, 
it  is  reassuring  to  see  that  Congress  can 
bestir  itself  to  the  Nation's  benefit.  If  and 
when  It  catches  up  with  the  backlog  of  lui- 
flnlshed  business.  It  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
find  It  can  still  deliberate  in  the  grand  old 
manner. 


Pan    American    World    Airways    Estab- 
lishes Direct  Air  Service  to  Africa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  27,  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
portance of  close  U.S.  participation  in 
the  economy  of  the  emerging  nations  of 
Africa  is  best  manifested  in  the  action 
of  Pan  American  World  Airways  in  es- 
tablishing direc'  air  service  to  Africa 
through  an  affiliation  with  Air  Afrique. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  direct  airline 
service  connecting  the  United  States  and 
three  independent  African  nations — 
Cameroun,  Ivory  Coast,  and  Dahomey — 
has  been  inaugurated  under  an  agree- 
ment between  Pan  American  and  Air 
Afrique,  with  the  flights  also  serving 
Senegal  and  Liberia. 

The  once-a-week  round  trip  service 
will  be  operated  with  Pan  Am  DC-8  jet 
equipment,  in  association  with  Air 
Afrique. 

Flights  will  depart  New  York  each 
Sunday  at  7  pjn.  with  stops  at  Dakar, 
Senegal;  Monrovia,  Liberia;  Abidjan, 
Ivory  Coast;  Cotonou,  Dahomey;  and  will 
arrive  In  Douala,  Cameroun,  at  4:45  p.m. 
local  time  Monday. 

Return  flights  will  leave  Douala  each 
Tuesday  at  11  a.m.,  and  will  arrive  at 
11  p.m.  in  New  York.  Plight  time  from 
the  United  States  to  Africa  will  be  only 
7  hours  and  40  minutes  with  air  time 
from  Dakar  to  Douala  just  over  5  hours. 

According  to  Harold  E.  Gray,  Pan 
Am's  president: 

The  service  will  open  up  new  opportunities 
for  promotion  of  American  business  and  ex- 


ports to  these  African  nations  receiving  their 
first  direct  service  to  the  United  States. 

Cheikh  Fal,  Air  Afrique's  president, 
said: 

The  new  service  Is  a  vital  link  between  the 
independent  African  natimis  and  the  United 
States.  It  will  help  to  prcsnote  their  econ- 
omy and  bring  cloeer  ties  among  Uie  nations. 
African  countries  are  moet  appreciative  of 
having  the  opportunity  to  work  with  Pan 
Am  In  developing  the  new  service,  and  Air 
Afrique  Is  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
we  will  be  operating  our  own  aircraft  over 
the  route. 

Under  the  associated  service  agree- 
ment, 35  seats  and  a  portion  of  the  cargo 
and  mail  space  on  each  flight  will  be 
reserved  by  Air  Afrique, 

Air  Afrique.  one  of  the  largest  African 
airlines,  is  a  unique  multination  carrier 
with  12  African  countries  participating 
in  its  ownership.  These  are :  the  Repub- 
lics of  Togo.  Cameroon.  Congo,  Ivory 
Coast.  Dahomey,  Upper  Volta,  Niger, 
Senegal,  Chad,  the  Central  African  Re- 
public, the  Gabon  Republic,  and  the 
Islamic  Republic  of  Mauritania. 

The  associated  service  will  supplement 
Pan  Am's  current  three  weekly  roiuid- 
trips  connecting  the  United  States  with 
Africa.  Pan  Am  now  provides  service 
between  New  York  and  Dakar,  Rabat, 
Conakry,  Monrovia,  Accra,  Lagos,  Leo- 
poldville  and  Johannesburg.  In  addi- 
tion, Pan  Am  flights  connect  Boston  with 
Rabat,  Conakry  and  Monrovia. 

Traffic  carried  by  Pan  Am  over  the 
United  States- Africa  route  continues  its 
upward  surge  vpith  1964  revenue  passen- 
ger-miles 17.7  percent  above  1963,  and 
1963  revenue  passenger-miles  9  percent 
over  the  1962  level. 

The  Pan  Am-Air  Afrique  agreement  is 
for  3  years  and  is  subject  to  renewals  by 
the  governments  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  that  this 
arrangement  is  no  longer  a  possibility 
but  a  reality.  Let  us  be  hopeful  that 
other  U.S.  corporations  can  follow  the 
Pan  Am  formula  and  bring  even  closer 
the  ties  between  our  coimtry  and  the  new 
and  independent  African  nations. 


The  Teachers  and  the  Taoght  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  5th  chapter  in  the  article  written 
by  Mr.  William  Benton  for  the  1965 
Yearbook  of  the  Encylopedia  Britannica. 

Mr.  Benton's  credentials  in  the  area 
of  education  and  the  specialized  field  of 
education  within  the  Soviet  Union  need 
no  explanation.  He  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  man  of  great  grasp  and  in- 
telligence and  one  who  understands  not 
only  the  short-term  implications  of  a 
problem  area  but  also  the  long-term 
aspects. 
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It  is  my  pleasure  to  have  his  article, 
"The  Teachers  and  the  Taught  in  the 
UJS.S.R."  reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  5th  chapter  follows: 
Chapter  V.     Scientists  on  the  Soviet  New 
Fbontizr 

(A  personal  report:  "The  Teachers  and  the 
Taught  in  the  U.S.SJl.,"  by  William  Ben- 
ton, former  AaBistant  Secretary  of  State 
and  U.S.  Senator  from  Connecticut: 
presently  U.S.  Ambassador  to  UNESCO  and 
U.S.  member  of  Its  executive  board;  pub- 
lisher and  chairman.  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica) 

Novosibirsk  Is  a  booming  industrial  city 
of  more  than  a  million  people  in  the  very 
heart  of  Siberia.  It  was  founded  as  a  rail- 
road town  in  1893  and  called  Novonili- 
olayevslc  after  the  reigning  czar.  After  the 
revolution  Its  name  was  changed  to  Nov- 
osibirsk, or  New  Siberia. 

In  half  an  hour's  drive  on  a  modern  high- 
way from  No\'06ibirsk's  central  square,  one 
reaches  a  new  and  most  remarkable  city 
which  has  been  carved  out  of  virgin  forests. 
It  Is  an  academic  city,  devoted  solely  to  scien- 
tific study,  teaching  and  research.  In  1962  I 
was  the  first  American  to  visit  it  after  major 
construction  had  been  completed. 

When  plans  for  Novosibirsk's  academic  city 
were  submitted  to  Chairman  Khrushchev,  the 
president  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences 
warned  him:  "Dont  do  It;  you  won't  be  able 
to  persuade  the  top  scientist*  to  move  to 
Novosibirsk." 

Khrushchev  said,  "Go  ahead;  you  can  get 
the  brilliant  young  ones  and  you  can  train 
them;  they  will  learn  to  do  the  best  re- 
search."    And  so  It  promises  to  be. 

Eventually  a  staff  of  50,000 — not  all  of 
them  trained  scientists,  of  course — will  work 
there;  30,000  were  in  residence  in  1962. 

1  visited  Novosibirsk  on  a  warm  summer's 
day,  but  in  the  winter  the  temperatures  drop 
to  30  to  40°  below  zero.  Academic  city  lies 
in  the  heart  of  a  vast  plain  that  stretches 
westward  for  500  kilometers,  eastward  for 
2.500  or  3.000  kilometers,  southward  for  500 
kilometers,  and  northward  to  the  Arctic.  The 
plain  is  heavily  wooded  and  rich  in  minerals. 

Fifteen  research  institutes  are  being  cre- 
ated in  the  academic  city,  each  devoted  to  a 
single  field  of  science  or  engineering.  The 
first  to  be  completed  was  the  Institute  of 
Hydrodynamics.  Its  head,  and  the  academic 
head  of  the  academic  city,  is  Academician 
Mikhail  Lavrentiev.  He  is  vice  president  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences  and  chair- 
man of  the  Siberian  branch.  Academician 
Lavrentiev,  a  tall  stooping  man  with  friendly 
eyes  and  a  ready  laugh,  greeted  me  with  a 
great  show  of  cordiality  and  introduced  me 
to  a  number  of  Institute  heads.  A  large  map 
of  the  academic  city  was  placed  on  the  table 
between  us.  Lavrentiev  explained  that  the 
plans  for  academic  city  grew  out  of  "prior  ex- 
periments and  failures  to  speed  the  develop- 
ment of  science."  He  set  out  five  principles 
underlying  the  plans: 

1.  Each  of  the  15  institutes  had  been  al- 
lowed enough  acreage  to  build  virtually  un- 
limited new  structures  in  the  future.  They 
face  central  streets  or  plazas,  but  their  prop- 
erties extend  backward  into  the  woods  in- 
definitely. 

2  "To  solve  the  problems  of  science,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  many  specialists  In  many 
fields  in  proximity."  Lavrentiev  said.  "But 
each  major  division  must  'je  on  Its  own." 

3.  It  is  essential  to  procure  men  to  head  up 
the  institutes  who  are  not  only  themselves 
capable  scientists,  but  who  can  also  train 
young  men  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

4.  Close  ties  between  industry  and  science 
are  essential — "It  isn't  merely  that  Industry 
and  engineering  need  science.  It's  also  the 
other  way  around.  Science  needs  industry 
and  engineering." 


5.  The  most  important  paint,  insisted  Lav- 
rentiev. is  the  training  of  acientlfic  workers. 
"In  the  United  States,"  he  said,  "you  look  to 
your  universities  to  train  your  scientific  per- 
sonnel— and  not  only  to  train  them  but  to 
develop  them  thereafter.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  achievements  in  science  do  not  de- 
velop within  the  walls  of  the  universities  but 
within  the  walls  of  the  research  institutes. 
I  won't  go  so  far  as  to  say  there  is  no  scien- 
tific development  in  the  universities — the 
universities  of  Moscow  and  Leningrad  provide 
examples  to  the  contrary — but  in  the  provin- 
cial universities,  which  operate  at  a  lower 
level,  such  examples  are  not  common." 

Lavrentiev  pointed  to  a  big  blotch  of  ob- 
long red  spots  at  one  end  of  his  map.  and  ex- 
plained that  these  were  the  apartments  for 
the  construction  workers,  covering  perhaps 
10  percent  of  the  total  area.  He  pointed  to  a 
section  of  squares  at  the  other  end  of  the 
map  and  said  that  these  represented  housing 
for  the  leading  research  scholars  and  Insti- 
tute directors.  I  asked  him  when  he  ex- 
pected to  take  over  the  apartments  from  the 
construction  workers. 

His  eyes  gleamed  with  htmior  as  he  re- 
plied, "When  we  are  through  •  •  •  don't 
forget  that  the  institvites  can  keep  expanding 
into  the  forests  indefinitely." 

We  were  meeting  in  the  Institute  of  Geol- 
ogy and  Geophysics,  whicU  happens  to  be 
squarely  in  the  middle  of  the  compound. 
Geology  faces  mathematics.  Next  door  is  the 
Institute  of  Automation  and  Electrical 
Measuring  Techniques.  The  new  University 
Of  Novosibirsk  is  to  be  in  the  center  of  the 
academic  city. 

Why  would  distinguished  Soviet  scientists 
choose  to  come  to  Novosibirsk's  academic 
city?  Lavrentiev  said  salaries  for  scientists 
were  uniform  throughout  the  U.S.SJR.,  but 
that  there  was  enormous  appeal  in  this  new 
academic  city  because  it  would  "enable 
scientists  to  realize  their  ideals  very  quick- 
ly." and  they  would  have  th«  newest  and  best 
equipment. 

Lavrentiey  added,  "But  the  scientists  are 
not  alone.  They  have  wives  and  we  must  sat- 
isfy them;  so  we  provide  very  good  living  con- 
ditions. They  also  have  children  and — 
grandchildren — and  we  take  care  of  them." 

Andrei  Troflmuk,  head  of  the  Institute  of 
Geology  and  Geophysics  went  to  a  large  map 
of  the  U.SSJl.  on  the  wall.  Its  many  colors 
represented  the  mineral  and  oil  deposits  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  varying  shades 
were  to  show  the  age  and  nature  of  the  de- 
posits and  their  closeness  to  the  surface. 

He  pointed  out  that  far  more  than  half  of 
the  territory  of  the  U.S.S.R.  lies  east  of  the 
Urals,  that  all  of  this  territory  is  rich  in 
hydroelectric  power  potential  and  forests. 

"Just  prior  to  World  War  II,"  he  said,  "it 
was  believed  that  Sit>eria  vas  poor  in  iron 
and  had  no  oil.  Our  research  parties  have 
now  discovered  that  Siberia  is  very  rich  in 
Iron  ore,  oil,  and  gas.  Indeed,  there  is  every 
mineral  deposit  in  Siberia  that  there  is  in 
the  table  of  the  elements." 

Trofimuk  said  that  the  map  revealed  why 
geologists  want  to  Join  his  ln.=  titute  In  Novo- 
sibirsk: "There  Is  so  much  unknown  and  so 
much  to  be  discovered — they  can  help  reveal 
the  riches  of  Siberia." 

Sergei  Sobolev.  director  ol  the  Institute  of 
Mathematics,  explained  that  his  institute 
dealt  with  abstract  mathematics  or  pure 
theory — "all  forms  of  pure  mathematics" — 
that  it  had  a  computer  center,  "which  has 
diversified  uses,  solving  problems  not  only 
fCMT  Industry  but  for  all  the  sciences — and, 
in  some  cases,  the  humanities."  There  were 
also  divisions  of  his  institute  for  "economic 
mathematics"  and  "mathematical  tech- 
nique." (According  to  my  interpreter,  the 
"mathematical  technique"  division  helps  "to 
determine  the  true  road  In  the  application  of 
mathematics  to  computers  so  that  the  ma- 
chines will  then  help  to  develop  mathe- 
matics.") 


La\Tentiev  Interrupted  to  remark  that 
computers  were  themselves  producing  greatly 
improved  computers  much  faster  than  hu- 
man beings  were  able  to  produce  hum,.:; 
beings.  He  challenged  Academician  Iiva 
Vekhua,  the  rector  of  the  new  university,  -m 
produce  a  child  three  times  better  th  .:i 
himself. 

I  was  then  given  a  complete  tour  of  li.e 
academic  city  by  car,  Arnold  Roman*  v. 
head  of  the  laboratory  on  computers  of  ti  e 
Institute  of  Automation  and  Electrical  Mea-- 
uring  Techniques,  rode  beside  me.  A  fo.-- 
cinating  young  man,  he  spoke  English  hal:- 
ingly  but  well.  He  said  he  had  jumped  .-.- 
the  chance  to  come  to  Novosibirsk,  and  ho 
was  now  urging  his  friends  to  come. 

"The  competition,"  he  said,  "Is  less  hen 
A  young  man  gets  a  bigger  job  much  quickr;-. 
He  is  not  only  in  association  with  top  mc:  . 
but  he  can  go  up  the  ladder  faster." 

The    luncheon   which   followed   our   drive 
was  at  a  clubhouse  for  the  research  scholar 
We  talked   about  the   future.     I  asked   thu 
group  to  speculate  about  it. 

Sobolev  asked,  "How  can  we  foresee  the 
future?     All  we  know  is  that  there  wiU  bt- 
more  changes  created  by  science  In  the  nev 
50  years  than  have  been  created  In  all  tl. 
past  history  of  the  world  put  together." 

I  asked  him  if  he  agreed  with  the  state- 
ment that  90  percent  of  the  scientists  who 
had  ever  lived  are  living  now.  He  thoug;.-. 
a  moment,  then  nodded  his  head  in  agree- 
ment. Academician  Vekhua,  also  a  matlv  - 
matician,  quickly  Interjected,  "But  there  : 
no  Newton  alive  today," 

Let  me  describe  the  new  University  <; 
Novosibirsk  as  seen  through  the  eyes  <: 
Vekhua.  its  rector,  who  resigned  his  chair  (f 
mathematics  at  the  University  of  Mosclv. 
to  respond  to  the  challenge  of  the  nc.'. 
frontier  in  central  Siberia. 

Academician   Vekhua   is   a   Georgian   wii  - 
entered     the      Georgian     State     Universit 
Tbilisi,   in   1925.     Later  he  served  for  ma;. 
years    as    prorector    of    the    University    <: 
Tbilisi,  and  for  one  year  as  rector.     He  s;'.:(! 
that  when  he  entered  the  university  "all  ri.r 
boys  had  to  study  the  same  courses — histo:- . 
literature,   science,   etc. — but   later   this  v..  .- 
discarded  because  we  learned  that  it  was  w; 
to  start  specialization  earlier." 

He  then  Insisted,  "But  even  when  our  st'  - 
dents  begin  to  specialize  here  at  Novosibirsk, 
we  give  them  courses  in  the  humanities,  ph:'- 
OEophy,  political  economy — we  even  pi  r 
them  an  extended  course  In  the  politic..; 
economy  of  capitalism." 

In  1962  Vekhua  had  1,000  students  in  h: 
new  university.  None  had  yet  graduate^: 
Only  100  of  these  students  were  In  the  h-  - 
inanities.  Vekhua  does  not  Intend  the  nui;.- 
ber  to  increase  even  when  the  tmiversitv 
reaches  its  anticipated  maximum  enroUmc!.-. 
of  4,000  sttidents. 

He  said,  "We  are  very  lucky  to  be  here  :■: 
this   new   academic  city.     Our  university 
afflllatcd  here  with  15  great  research  Ins-  - 
tut-es.    During  the  first  2  years,  the  studei 
devote  themselves  wholly  to  their  acadeii 
studies  at  the  university.    But  In  the  seco:   i 
term  of  the  third  year,  they  begin  to  wi:.. 
with  the  institute  in  their  field  of  speciali.-   - 
tion.      This    affiliation    with    the    institii'-^ 
brings  them  step-by-step  into  research.    V.  ■ 
shall  thus  easily  be  able  to  spot  the  gift*.  • 
students — and  these  we  shall  thereafter  kffp 
in  the  institutes." 

I  asked  him  whether  entrance  examii.  - 
tions  for  the  new  university  were  stric:.' 
than  those  of  the  University  of  Moscow.  He 
said  they  were  about  the  same.  He  said  l.e 
was  afraid  right  now  to  be  any  stricter  b.  - 
cause  he  didn't  want  to  scare  talented  s'  .- 
dents  away. 

"There  is  a  chance  to  create  a  new  t*:  '- 
here." 

Hie  named  Academician  Sobolev  as  an  fN- 
ample  of  a  man  given  high  academic  rnJ  " 
and  responsibility  very  early  in  life.    Sobo;- '. 
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>i..d  been  the  head  of  the  mathMnatics  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Moecow.  "But 
here  he  has  his  own  institute.  He  is  the  head 
ni.i!i  instead  of  merely  the  h»ad  of  a  depart- 
ment. He  has  500  young  men  under  him 
:ii.d  within  2  years  will  have  1,000.  He  can 
do  a  better  Job  building  his  staff.  In  Moscow, 
he  couldn't  get  apartments  for  the  new  men 
he  wanted.  Here  he  can  give  them  apart- 
nienis.  Further,  the  apartments  are  bigger 
.iiid  better — nine  meters  minimum  per  per- 
son instead  of  the  seven  meters  which  is  the 
g  mI  in  Moscow." 

Vekhua  anticipated  that  the  academic  city 
when  it  reached  its  population  of  50,000 
\v:'hin  2  or  3  years  would  be  at  its  approxi- 
m.ite  limit.  "From  that  point  on,"  he  said, 
■  ii  is  better  to  build  other  centers.  First. 
tiiere  is  to  be  a  center  comparable  to  this  one 
at  Irkutsk.  Then  a  smaller  one  at  Kranerovo, 
a  coal-mining  center  120  kilcaneters  from 
here — and  then — and  then — " 

Thus  he  confirmed  what  Minister  Yelutin 
h.^  already  told  me.  The  academic  city  of 
Novosibirsk  Is  a  pilot  city  for  others  yet  to 
come.  It  \8  indeed  on  the  "New  Frontier" — 
and  not  merely  the  new  frontier  of  Siberia — 
but  the  new  frontier  of  scholarly  and  scien- 
tific competition  which  Is  to  dominate  the 
w.Tld  of  the  futvue. 


A  Union  That  Does  Something  About  Civil 
Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  May  16.  1965,  and  tells 
the  story  of  District  No.  65  of  the  Retail, 
Wholesale  &  Department  Store  Work- 
er.s  Union  and  Its  successful  effort  to  in- 
clude civil  rights  in  collective  bargain- 
iii?'. 

Tlie  article  follows: 

A  Union  First:   Civil  Rights  a  Major 
Demand 

With  two  successful  strikes  in  less  than  a 
iTi onth.  District  65  of  the  Retail.  Wholesale 
&  Department  Store  VlTorkers  Union  has 
apparently  become  the  youthful  hope  of  the 
city's  middle-aged  labor  movement. 

"You  get  old  and  fat,"  one  prominent 
union  official  said  last  week.  "You  don't 
Want  to  organize  these  miserable  shops  with 
ihree  workers.  Who  needs  it?  It's  not  worth 
the  trouble  any  more.  Then  you  get  a  union 
like  65  that  wants  to  do  it." 

'We're  organizing  the  poorest  people."  said 
tlie  president  of  District  65,  David  Living- 
sion.  "We're  organizing  the  p>eople  that 
n\nkc  S50  and  $60  a  week." 

Mr.  Livingston  spoke  shortly  after  the 
Uiuon  claimed  victory  in  its  11-day  strike 
licrunst  garment  district  textile  firms,  light 
m.inufacturing  companies,  and  direct  mail 
companies.  The  final  contract  called  for  a 
\v.i£:e  increase,  more  vacation,  higher  pension 
contributions  from  employers,  and  a  training 
program  to  increase  opportunities  for  minor- 
i'y  proup  workers. 

llie  garment  strike  marked  the  first  time 
In  Mr.  Livingston's  memory  that  any  union 
hnU  made  civil  rights  part  of  its  demands. 

L:ist  week  Mr.  Livingston  said  he  thought 
■iu-  union  was  stronger  than  it  had  ever  been. 
T:\t-  .-I'.rength,  he  said,  came  from  two  sources: 
'listrirt    65's    alliance    with    the    Teamsters 


Union  and  its  adoption  of  the  civil  rights  and 
poverty  Issues. 

The  teamsters'  cooperation  was  more  than 
Just  labor  union  courtesy.  "We  built  this 
thing  for  3  months,"  said  Nicholas  Klsburg. 
research  and  legislative  director  at  Team- 
sters Joint  OouncU  16.  In  both  the  Bloom- 
ingdale's  strike  last  month  and  the  garment 
strike  this  month,  Teamsters  Union  members 
refused  to  make  deliveries  across  picket  lines. 

Mr.  Kisburg  said  that  John  0'Bo\irke,  the 
head  of  Joint  CotmcU  16.  "felt  that  the  civil 
rights  movement  is  an  economic  one.  This 
strike  was  more  the  function  of  a  imion  in- 
terested in  civil  rights  than  demonstrating 
to  get  a  Negro  served  a  hambtirger  some- 
where." 

Mr.  Kisbvirg  also  said  Teamsters  had  a 
selfish  interest  in  helping  to  organize  non- 
union shops.  Often  there  is  such  a  difference 
between  nonunion  sind  union  wages  that  the 
firm  with  a  union  contract  Is  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage,  he  said. 

District  65's  triumphs  these  days  are  a 
far  cry  frc«n  what  it  was  going  through  in 
the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's — the  Mc- 
Carthy period.  The  union  was  labeled  left- 
wing  and  Oommunist.  Its  officers.  Including 
Mr.  Livingston,  were  regularly  haled  before 
congressional  investigating  committees. 

The  low  pK>int  came  in  1953,  during  the 
bitter  strike  at  Heams  department  store — a 
strike  that  the  union  lost.  Heams  took  out 
large  newspaper  advertisements  attacking 
the  leadership  of  the  union  for  such  things 
as  "following  the  Oommimist  line." 

Soon  after  the  unsuccessful  strike,  news- 
paper columnists  began  reporting  that  Dis- 
trict 65  was  abandoning  the  Oommvinlst  line. 
Today  Mr.  Livingston  malntatns  that  the 
times,  not  the  union,  have  changed.  Much 
of  the  misunderstanding,  he  said,  st«nmed 
from  the  fact  that  union  leaders  took  the 
fifth  amendment  before  investigating  com- 
mittees, although  they  denied  being  Com- 
munists in  Interviews  and  In  the  affidavits 
required  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  leaders  used  the  fifth  amendment,  Mr. 
Livingston  said,  because  a  legal  technicality 
made  it  tmjxKsible  for  them  to  refuse  to 
answer  questions  about  other  people's  j>oll- 
tics  once  they  agreed  to  talk  about  their  own 
beliefs. 

Nowadays  Mr.  Livingston  finds  himself 
considered  an  eminently  respectable  labor 
leader  and  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  dvU 
rights  movement.  Civil  rights  organizations 
know  they  can  call  on  District  65  for  finan- 
cial aid  and  bodies  for  large  demonstrations. 

"We're  fundamentally  a  tmion  of  unim- 
portant people,"  Mr.  Livingston  said  last 
week.  "We're  not  fine  craftsmen  or  some- 
thing like  that.  But  we  do  have  the  neces- 
sary aggregation  of  strength  and  searching 
out  of  the  real  issues  involved.  This  combi- 
nation for  success  will  be  used  over  and  over 
again." 


Youth's   Urge  for   Usefulness 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  uprisings  of  the  day  is  underway. 
The  youth  of  our  Nation  have  received 
much  attention  lately  and  one  of  the 
commentaries  which  I  have  found  most 
interesting  and  thought  provoking  on 
tills  subject  appeared  recently  in  one  of 
the  outstanding  newspapers  in  the  State 
of  Nebraska. 


I  include  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

Record  at  this  point: 

[From    the    Norfolk    DaUy    News,    May    13. 
1965] 

Youth's  Urge  for  Usefulness 
In  a  review  of  current  trends  and  happen- 
ings in  our  larger  cities  we  read  that  police 
in  the  big  cities  are  bracing  themselves  for  a 
tvirbulent  summer.  What  they  fear  is  a  re- 
newal of  outbreaks  among  the  younger  ele- 
ment when  it  warms  up  and  they  are  trying 
to  forearm  for  what  they  expect  to  happen. 

What  they  and  their  cooperators  seem  to  be 
doing  to  gtiard  against  trouble  is  to  provide 
jobs  for  the  needy.  Their  interpretation  of 
motives  that  activate  youth  leads  them  to 
believe  that  the  youngster  with  a  good  Job 
won't  be  found  in  the  streets  throwing  bricks 
and  clubs. 

A  professor  of  psychology,  writing  in  Harp- 
er's magazine,  expresses  his  view  of  what's 
the  matter  with  youth..  He  teaches  a  class  in 
existentialism,  and  this,  our  dictionary  tells 
us.  is  a  philosophic  study  of  man's  existence 
and  its  meaning.  He  finds  the  yoting  men 
and  women  In  his  classes  at  sea  as  to  wh&t  to 
do  with  their  Uves.  They  have  one  precept — 
don't  follow  the  crowd,  guide  your  own  life. 

Coming  down  a  little  closer  to  eartli,  we 
find  workers  with  youth  concerned  because 
there  seems  to  be  a  sense  among  the  young 
that  they  don't  belong,  and  the  explanation 
they  give  is,  as  the  professor  put  it.  we  are 
facing  a  problem  at  peace  and  affluence 
which  seems  to  make  the  kids  superflous.  In 
past  generations  youngsters  had  their  place 
m  the  family.  There  were  chores  to  do^ 
chores  which  gave  them  a  sense  ctf  being  a 
useftU  member  of  the  group.  But  in  the 
modern  home  there  is  no  woodbox  behind 
the  kitchen  stove  to  fill,  no  cobs  to  bring  in, 
no  horses  to  feed  and  in  many  homes  not 
even  a  lawn  to  mow. 

These  theorists  believe  that  this  Is  the 
fundamental  trouble  with  the  present  teen- 
age generation.  And  planned  sports,  like 
kid  league  basebalL  swimming  pools,  and 
other  planned  activities  to  fill  their  days, 
while  valuable,  do  not  give  them  the  sense  of 
usefulness  that  every  person  craves. 

Jobs  and  organized  play  have  their  useful- 
ness In  satisfying  the  urge  of  youtb  for 
meaningful  activity,  but  they  can't  quite 
take  the  place  of  the  woodbox  behind  the 
kitchen  stove. 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  l>e  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


Wednesday,  May  19,  1963 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Daily  Digest 


Senate  worked  on  voting  rights  bill. 

House  passed  Pacific  Northwest  disaster  relief  bill. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 


Routine  Proceedings,  pages  10574-10620 

Bills  Introduced:  Nine  bills  and  three  resolutions  were 
introduced,  as  follows:  S.  1992-2000;  and  S.  Res.  106-108. 

Pages  10575-10576 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 
S.  1734,  to  conserve  and  protect  North  Pacific  salmon, 

with  amendments   (S.  Rept.  194) — reported  May   18 

under  prior  authorization ; 
S.  559,  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  the  labeling 

of  cigarettes  distributed  in  interstate  commerce,  with 

amendments  and  with  supplemental  views  (S.  Rept. 

195); 

H.R.  6497,  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woo<.ls  Agreement 
Act  by  authorizing  an  increase  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  quota  of  the  U.S.,  with  supplemental 
views  (S.  Rept.  196) ; 

S.  Res.  92,  to  print  additional  copies  of  report  entitled 
"Frauds  and  Deceptions  Affecting  the  Elderly"  (S.  Rept. 

197); 

S.  Res.  98,  to  print  as  a  Senate  document  committee 
print  entitled  "Proposed  Federal  Promotion  of  'Shared- 
Time  Education'  "  (S.  Rept.  198) ; 

S.  Res.  99,  to  print  as  a  Senate  document  committee 
print  entitled  "Student's  Assistance  Handbook  (Guide 
to  Financial  Assistance  for  Education  Beyond  High 
School"  (S.  Rept.  199); 

S.  Res.  107,  to  print  the  67th  annual  report  of  the 
DAR  (S.  Rept.  200) ; 

S.J.  Res.  65,  establishing  a  Commission  on  Arts  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Capitol  (S.  Rept.  201) ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  383,  to  print  as  a  House  document  a 
pocket-size  edition  of  "The  Constitution  of  the  U.S.A." 
(S.  Rept.  202) ; 

S.  Res.  10  r,  authorizing  additional  $35,000  for  ex- 
penditure by  Committee  on  Appropriations  (no  written 
report);  and 

S.  Res.  108,  providing  for  payment  of  gratuity  to  sur- 
vivor of  deceased  Senate  employee  (no  written  report). 

Pages  10574-10575 

Bills  Referred:  15  House-passed  private  bills  were  re- 
ferred to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Pog,  io590 

D416 


Salmon:  Senate  passed  with  committee  amendmc  .ts 
S.  1734,  to  conserve  and  protect  North  Pacific  salmop.. 
Motion  to  reconsider  passage  was  tabled. 

I  Pages  10592-1 CS9S 

Voting  Rights:  Senate  continued  consideration  c.f 
S.  1564,  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  of  the  Con^[i- 
tution  of  the  U.S.  (right  to  vote),  adopting  two  amciui- 
ments,  as  follows,  to  modified  Mansfield-Dirk'^. n 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the  amended  committ(.c 
amendment  (in  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill) : 

By  69  yeas  to  20  nays  (motion  to  reconsider  tabkxh. 
a  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment  to  autliorize  Federal 
court  actions  for  declaratory  judgments  or  injuncti(  :  s 
against  enforcement  of  any  poll  tax  enacted  after  Ni> 
vember  i,  1964,  which,  as  a  condition  of  voting,  has  t'le 
purpose  or  effect  of  denying  right  to  vote;  and  by  5^^ 
yeas  to  25  nays  (motion  to  reconsider  tabled),  Fo;  g 
amendment  providing  for  poll  watchers  when  an  exam- 
iner has  been  appointed  so  as  to  observe  whether  persoi^s 
entitled  to  vote  are  being  allowed  to  vote  and  to  tabuluc 
the  votes  cast  to  observe  whether  properly  entitled 
voters  are  being  properly  tabulated. 

By  unanimous  consent,  it  was  agreed  to  vote  on  tlic 
pending  Kennedy-Javits  amendment  (to  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  substitute  for  the  amended  committee  suh>ti- 
tutc)  by  1:30  pjn.  on  Thursday,  May  20,  with  debaic 
tliereon  to  be  limited  to  i  hour,  equally  divided,  to  st.rt 
not  later  than  12:30  p.m.  at  conclusion  of  routine  morr.- 
ing  business.  The  pending  Kennedy-Javits  amcid- 
ment  would  provide  that  among  those  educated  in 
American-flag  schools  in  wliich  the  predominant  class- 
room  language  was  other  than  EngHsh  the  right  to  \  "te 
shall  not  be  conditioned  on  ability  to  read,  write,  ^r 
interpret  any  matter  in  the  English  language. 

Majority  leader  announced  that  it  is  the  intention  cf 
the  leadership  to  have  the  Senate  meet  at  noon  •:>\\ 
Friday,  May  21,  at  which  time  a  cloture  motion  will  W 
submitted ;  that  it  is  intended  for  Senate  to  adjourn  from 
Friday  to  Monday,  May  24,  and  at  i  p.m.  Tuesday,  M  ly 
25,  I  hour  after  Senate  meets  if  sufiicient  signatures  :o 
the  cloture  motion  have  been  obtained  Senate  will  v  ;c 
on  the  cloture  motion. 

Senator  Tower  announced  that  on  Monday  he  hoj-.s 
to  call  up  his  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitirc 


Historical  Display  Boards 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  20,  1965 

Ml-.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  historical  display  boards, 
erected  at  rest  stoE>s  on  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  would  provide  an  im- 
portant enhancement  for  om*  highways 
and  would  give  the  Ameri(fe,n  tourist  In- 
foi-mation  he  needs  in  order  to  make  his 
trip  more  interesting  and  entertaining. 

The  Hartke  bill  (S.  1841)  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  these  display  boards 
.vas  introduced  on  April  28.  On  May  16, 
lie  editor  emeritus  of  the  Ocala,  Fla., 
.star-Banner,  Mr.  R.  N.  Dosh,  devoted 
un  entire  article  to  support  of  this  pro- 
loosed  legislation. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Dosh's  comments 
merit  the  attention  of  all  Senators; 
therefore,  I  ask  consent  that  his  article 
ho  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
V.  as  ordered  to  be 'printed  in  the  Record, 
;>.s  follows: 

Historical  Display   Bo.\rds 
(By  R.  N.  Dosh) 

The  citizens  of  Florida  should  be  keenly 
.:iterest«d  In  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  construction 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  that  has 
t^een  introduced  In  the  U.S.  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator Vance  Hartke,  of  Indiana. 

Why?  Because  Florida  has  had  a  rich 
historical  past  and  each  year  millions  of 
Msitors  from  other  States  travel  our  higli- 
vays  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other. 
Tliey  come  here  because  of  our  incomparable 
;imate,  the  unsurpassed  recreational  facili- 
.es.  and  to  view  the  scenic  beauty  of  our 
f-tate.  Every  State,  every  community  vies 
with  every  other  State  and  community  in 
vising  all  of  the  advertising  media  to  keep  the 
:raveling  public  informed  as  to  where  to  go 
;:nd  what  to  see,  and  it  must  be  said  that  a 
good  job  is  being  done  in  that  particular 
oy  governmental  agencies,  both  Federal  and 
State,  and  at  the  county  and  municipal  level. 
But  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  those 
who  "read  as  they  run"  miss  much  that  is 
well  wortli  seeing  dtie  to  a  lack  of  infor- 
:i.ation. 

In  offering  his  proposed  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Code,  Senator  Hartke  points 
I  iJt  that,  while  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem is  one  of  tlie  greatest  programs  of  pro- 
cress  ever  launched  by  any  nation,  it  has 
by  no  means  reached  i>erfection. 

QUICK     TRAVEL 

■"Improvements  can  be  made,"  declared 
the  Senator.  "I  have  offered  these  in  tlie 
pitst  and  I  offer  today  a  future  refinement. 
Although  we  enjoy  the  speed  with  which 
'•he  Interstate  System  permits  us  to  move,  a 
c  immon  question  Is:  'Where  have  we  been?" 
On  the  Interstate  System  we  speed  almost 


Appendix 

nonstop  through  the  countryside  with  little 
or  no  idea  of  what  is  around.  While  the 
superhighway  brings  us  to  our  destination 
more  quickly,  we  often  find  the  trip  has 
been  quite  monotonous  and  boring. 

"I  propose,  in  a  bill  which  I  offer  today, 
that  display  boards  listing  nearby  historical 
and  scenic  attractions  be  erected  at  ee.ch 
rest  stop  on  the  Interstate  System.  The  coet 
of  this  project  would  be  low  in  comparison 
to  the  large  benefits,  not  alone  for  the 
traveler  but  for  residents  of  the  area  as  well." 

The  bill,  or  proposed  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Code,  that  has  been  offered  by 
Senator  Hartke  is  short  and  simple.  He 
proposes  to  insert  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  section  101  of  the  Code  act,  relating  to 
the  definition  of  the  term  "construction"  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Federal-aid  highway,  the 
insertion  of  this  phrase:  "and  also  Including 
the  costs  of  display  boards  placed  at  non- 
commercial rest  areas  on  such  highway  to 
provide  information  with  respect  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  area  and  noncommercial  points 
of  interest." 

PRO\^DE    MARKETS 

Tlie  Hartke  proposal  is  not  without  prece- 
dent. Many  States,  including  Florida,  have 
for  years  provided  varying  types  of  historical 
markets  along  main  highways  for  the  infor- 
mation of  all  who  travel  by  motor  vehicle, 
especially  the  out-of-State  visitor.  Such 
signs  remind  all  who  see  them  of  our  heri- 
tage and  enrich  their  travel  experience. 
Senator  Hartke  is  correct  in  pointing  out 
that  the  country  needs  such  an  enriching 
program  throughout  the  Interstate  System, 
posted  at  rest  stops. 

The  benefits  Florida  would  obtain  from 
these  display  boards  erected  at  rest  stops  is 
obvious.  The  official  Florida  road  depart- 
ment map  lists  approximately  100  "attrac- 
tions." some  of  them  commercial,  but  nearly 
one-third  of  that  number  fall  into  the  double 
category  of  recreation  facilities,  including 
our  State  parks,  or  historic  memorials.  Most 
of  them,  however,  are  located  on  the  primary 
or  secondary  roads.  No  signs  have  been 
posted  on  the  Interstate  System  directing 
travelers  to  these  recreation,  scenic,  or  his- 
toric sites. 

HISTORIC    POINTS 

As  the  expense  of  erecting  these  display 
boards  in  the  rest  areas,  as  Senator  Hartke 
lias  pointed  out,  is  nominal,  there  is  every 
reason  wliy  his  proposal  should  find  ready 
acceptance  by  Members  of  Congress  who  with 
possibly  few  exceptions  have  scenic  or  his- 
toric sites  in  their  States. 

The  bill  offered  by  Senator  Hartke  (S. 
18411  to  amend  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  was  read  twice  and  held  at  the  desk  for 
2  days  to  enable  cosponsors  to  sign  it  and 
then  referred  to  t!ie  Conimiitee  on  Public 
Works. 

As  it  is  desirable  that  action  on  the  bill 
should  come  promptly  the  suggestion  is 
made  here  that  letters  should  go  forward  to 
Senators  Holland  and  Smathers  urging  that 
they  join  with  the  Indiana  Senator  who  has 
had  the  forethought  to  make  a  suggestion 
that  is  undoubtedly  in  the  public  interest: 
that  is.  by  providing  information  on  display 
boards  posted  on  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  calling  attention  of  the  traveling 
public  to  historic  and  scenic  points  of  in- 
terest that  can  be  reached  by  short  side 
trips. 


Address  by  Depaty  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  to  the  American  Com- 
mittee on  Italian  Migration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Committee  on  Italian  Migra- 
tion held  a  symposium  on  May  17  and 
May  18  in  the  Hotel  Statler  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

During  the  course  of  this  symposium, 
those  present  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing addresses  from  the  Honorable  Eman- 
uel Celler,  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  from  the  Hon- 
orable Michael  A.  Feighan,  chairman  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality,  and  they  were  wel- 
comed to  the  city  by  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

On  Monday  evening,  May  17,  at  the 
banquet  held  by  the  American  Commit- 
tee on  Italian  Migration,  the  Honorable 
Ramsey  Clark,  Deputy  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  delivered  the  main 
address.  His  address  was  insphing,  en- 
lightening and  well-received  by  delegates 
of  the  American  Committee  on  Italian 
Migration  from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Clark  is  the  son  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Tom  Clark  and  Is  himself  a  dis- 
tinguished attorney.  He  was  bom  in 
Dallas.  Tex.,  received  his  B.A.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Texas,  and  his 
M.A.  and  juris  doctor  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Clark  was 
engaged  in  the  private  practice  of  law 
when  President  Kennedy  nominated  him 
as  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  Febru- 
ary of  1961,  and  he  served  in  this  ca- 
pacity until  February  of  1965,  when  he 
was  nominated  by  President  Johnson  as 
Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Mr.  Clark's  address  to  the  American 
Committee  on  Italian  Migration  follows: 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Ramsey   Clark 

The  United  States  must  have  an  immigra- 
tion policy  which  accomplishes  simple  jus- 
tice: a  policy  which  meets  the  needs  of  our 
Nation  and  its  peoples  today  and  tomorrow 
rather  than  one  which  reflects  the  fears  and 
prejudices  of  times  past. 

In  1902.  Mr.  Dooley  observed,  "as  a  pilgrim 
father  that  missed  the  first  boat,  I  must  raise 
one  clarion  voice  against  the  invasion  iv  thla 
fair  land  by  the  paupers  and  anarchists  erf 
Europe.  Ye  bet  I  must — because  I'm  here 
first.  In  them  days  American  was  their 
refuge  as  the  oppressed  in  all  the  world  •  •  • 
but  as  I  tell  ye,  'tis  different  now.    I  dont 
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know  why  'tis  different,  but  'tis  different. 
"Tis  time  we  put  oxir  back  against  the  open 
door  and  keep  out  the  savage  horde." 

Too  often  we  sense  today  the  presence  of 
these  old  fears.  Irrational,  they  ignore  the 
fact  so  forcefully  demonstrated  by  President 
Kennedy  that  we  are  a  Nation  of  immigrants. 
When  we  speak  of  the  great  contributions 
made  by  the  foreign  born  in  this  country, 
we  obscure  the  truth — the  foreign  born  are 
only  the  more  recent  immigrants.  This  Na- 
tion, a  melting  pot  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  is  comprised  of  the  foreign  born  and 
their  children.  There  Is  not  one  in  a  hundred 
aniong  us  who  can  say  with  Will  Rogers  that 
his  ancestors  were  at  the  dock  to  meet  the 
Mayflower. 

But  more  pertinent  is  the  Ignorance  il- 
lustrated by  such  fear.  Immigration  today 
is  a  fimdamentally  different  phenomenon 
than  in   days   gone   by. 

From  1880  to  1920  more  than  23  million 
foreigners  came  to  this  country.  Today,  im- 
migration Is,  by  comparison,  a  trickle.  Thus 
more  than  a  million  new  Americans  arrived 
on  these  shores  in  1905.  1906.  1907,  1910.  1913, 
and  in  1914;  years  when  our  total  population 
was  lass  than  one-half  the  present;  years 
when  only  2  million  births  were  recorded, 
including  babies  of  the  foreign  born. 

Today,  quota  Immigration  is  only  160,000 
people,  while  more  than  4  million  infants 
are  born  each  year,  and  California  alone  in- 
creases its  population  by  more  than  one-half 
million  annually. 

There  were  as  many  foreign  boni  living  in 
the  United  States  in  1890,  9' 2  million,  as 
there  are  today,  but  then  they  comprised  15 
percent  of  the  total  population,  while  today 
they  are  only  5  percent.  In  1910  there  were 
nearly  4  million  more  foreign  born  living  in 
this  country  than  there  are  today. 

The  needs  of  the  Nation  in  immigration 
are  essentially  dififerent.  and  our  policy  must 
recognize  this  fact  and  fulfiU  the.'se  needs. 

As  Vice  President  Humphrey  has  pointed 
out.  "the  present  system  is  cruel,  unwork- 
able, discriminatory,  and  illogical.'"  It  is 
absolutely  Incompatible  with  the  ideals  of 
OTir  system  of  government  and.  as  sucli. 
threatens  great  injury  to  our  imatie.  our  in- 
stitutions, and  ourselves 

This  Nation  was  brought  forth  with  the 
declaration  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
and  listed  as  grievances  against  the  King  In 
that  declaration  were  his  cruel  polices  which 
"endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of 
these  States;  refusing  to  pass  others  (or) 
to  encourage  their  immigration  hither." 

Now,  we  foster  an  immigration  policy 
harmful  to  the  Nation,  that  discriminates 
on  the  basis  of  national  origin.  As  President 
Truman  said  in  1952,  "the  idea  behind  this 
discriminatory  policy  was.  to  put  it  boldly, 
that  Americans  with  English  or  Irish  names 
were  better  people  and  better  citizens  than 
Americans  with  Italian  or  Greek  or  Polish 
names  •  •  •  such  a  concept  is  utterly  un- 
worthy of  our  traditions  and  our  ideals."' 

To  see  the  senseless  injury  caused  by  this 
policy  we  need  only  consider  Itnly.  Remem- 
ber that  between  1890  and  1910.  20  percent 
of  the  immigiants  to  this  country  came  from 
Italy.  Remember  that  only  one  nation  has 
contributed  more  immigrants  thnn  Italy. 
Remember  that  in  1960.  New  York  City  had 
more  people  of  Italian  birth  than  did  Rome. 
Remember  the  thousands  of  Italian  families 
that  are  separated  by  our  immigration  laws. 
Remember  that  Italy,  the  freedom  loving  peo- 
ple of  Italy  and  the  Govcrnmcn:  of  Italy 
are  our  strong  and  loyal  ally  and  that  a 
strong  and  vital  Italy  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  free  nations  of  the  world.  Remember 
the  immense  scientific  and  intellectual  ca- 
pacity of  Italy  in  these  days  when  brain 
power  and  the  drain  of  brain  pxj'ver  deter- 
mines tiie  course  of  nations. 

Then  look  at  our  national  origins  system 
Fewer  than  6.000  quota  immigr.i;it.s  from 
lUly  a  year.     A  backlog  of  132.000  applica- 


tions for  immigration.  Compare  this  to  Ire- 
land which  uses  barely  one-third  of  Its  quota 
annually. 

Our  present  p>olicy  might  be  referred  to  in 
the  words  of  Puccini  as  "Che  Gelida  Manl- 
na,"  and  as  causing,  in  Domzettl's  immortal 
phrase,  "Una  F^u-tlva  Lagrima.*"  The  reason, 
to  borrow  from  Turandot,  is  "Nessun  Dor- 
ma."  And  it  is  only  because  we  are  really 
one  people  that  our  loved  ones  abroad  can 
say,  as  did  Miml  in  "La  Boheme.  "  "Addlo 
Senza  Rancor." 

Nevertheless  there  is  reason  as  Joe  Green, 
that  is  Giuseppe  Verdi,  says,  for  "Dei  Mei 
BoUenti  Splritl."  And  hope  that  otu-  immi- 
gration policy  will  be  "Un  Bel  Di "  reflects 
Tosca's  "Recondlta  Armonia  "  A  time  when 
"La  Porza  del  Destino'"  will  catise  us  to  sing 
of  our  immigration  laws  proudlv  with 
"Aida,"  "OPatrlaMla." 

Now.  the  loser  Is  the  American  peofle.  otir 
Nation,  and  out  Ideals.  We  might  remember 
the  sad  Irony  of  Mr.  Dooley  who  saw  how 
to  keep  the  savage  horde  away:  'They'se 
wan  sure  way  to  keep  them  out."  he  said. 

•'What's   that?"  asked   Mr.   Hennessy. 

"Teach  them  all  about  our  institutions 
before  they  come."   said   Mr.  Dooley. 

For  surely  this  Is  the  moral  of  our  immi- 
gration laws.  If  they  were  tmderstood  to 
reflect  the  ideals  of  America,  few  would  care 
to  Join  us. 

We  cannot  fear  to  face  the  world  or  the 
needs  of  our  times.  We  must  invite  to  this 
land  of  freedom  the  peoples  of  all  nations 
and  all  races  equally.  We  must  offer  equal 
Justice  to  the  people  of  all  nations  and  be 
sufBciently  flexible  to  conduct  our  internat- 
ional affairs  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  must  not  permit  otir  laws  to  cause 
that  most  tragic  occurrence— the  separation 
of  families,  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  of  loved  ones.  We  must  have  laws  that 
afford  the  country  a  preeminent  position  in 
the  search  for  brainpower,  for  htiman  skills 
and  imagination.  We  must  have  a  policy 
which  enables  this  Nation  to  Harbor  and  save 
the  refugee  from  natural  and  political  dis- 
aster, from  persecution  and  dictatorship. 
We  mtist  have  a  policy  which  causes  a  con- 
stant inquiry,  study,  and  consultation  into 
the  current  needs  of  the  Nation  in  immigra- 
tion. We  must  have  a  system  which  is 
guided,  intelligent,  effective,  and.  above  all, 
Jtist. 

President  Johnson  has  proposed  the  legis- 
lation required  to  achieve  these  ends.  He  has 
noted  that  four  Presidents  have  called  atten- 
tion to  serious  defects  in  our  immigration 
laws.  He  has  keynoted  his  request  with  the 
admonition  that  "action  is  long  overdue." 
It  Ls  action  we  mtist  have.  It  Is  my  judgment 
that  we  will  have  action  this  year. 

Then  we  can  square  our  ideals  with  our 
acts,  for  as  President  Johnson  has  said,  "no 
move  could  more  effectively  reaflirm  otir 
fundamental  belief  that  a  man  is  to  be 
judged,  and  jtidged  excUi^r.ely.  on  his  worth 
as  a  human  being  " 


Bell  Telephone  Customerc  To  Benefit 
From  Excise  Tax  Cut 


EXTENSION  OF  RQMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF   KaNS.AS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Mat/  20.  1965 

Mr.  MIZH.  Mr.  Spc-aker.  now  that  we 
know  the  general  areas  in  which  the  ex- 
cise tax  reductions  are  eoing  to  be  made, 
I  feel  that  It  is  pertinrnt  to  call  attention 
to  a  letter  which  I  received  last  Friday, 
May   14,  from  Mr.  Luny  Borcherding, 


manager  of  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Co.,  in  Atchison,  Kans. 

My  colleagues  will  be  pleased  to  note, 
as  I  am,  that  Bell  Telephone  plans  lu 
E>ass  on  any  reduction  in  the  telephoiu 
excise  tax  directly  and  immediately  to  it 
customers,  in  the  full  amount  of  the  re- 
duction. 

Since  I  am  the  author  of  legislatio:: 
which  calls  for  the  gradual  reductio:. 
and  eventual  elimination  of  the  exci.'^i 
tax  on  communications  services,  it  i.s 
especially  gratifying  to  me  that  many  o: 
these  reductions  will  directly  benefit  tli< 
taxpayers. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
ask  that  Mr.  Borcherding 's  letter  appear 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  Tin 
letter  foUow's: 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co., 

Atchison,  Kans.,  May  12,  1965 
Hon.  Chester  L.  Mize, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DE.1.R  Chet:   There  has  been  much  discii  - 
sion   about   what   will   happen   to   prices    \v: 
various  industries  in  the  event  excise  taxe 
are  reduced  or  eliminated.    Some  industrlr 
have  indicated  they  plan  to  mark  up  thei: 
prices  by  the  amount  of  any  reduction. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  you  that  we  p'.;  : 
to  pass  on  any  reduction  in  telephone  excii' 
titx  directly  and  Immediately  to  our  cu^- 
tomers.  in  the  full  amotint  of  the  reductio: 

The  amount  Is  considerable.     You  will  15. 
interested   in   how  much  is  now  being  col- 
lected In  your  district,  and  in  the  State  c 
Kansas.    The  figures  below  include  both  o' 
company  and  the  independent  compaiiies 


2d    District 

State  of  Kansas-. 


$1,  528,  1; 

10.423.5'; 


I  hope  we  can  count  on  your  support  c: 
this  important  measure.  If  you  have  ar.. 
questions  we  can  be  of  help  with,  just  let  n.- 
know. 

I  have  recently  taken  Ben  Snyder's  place  . 
manager  at  Atchison,  and  am  looking  fo;  - 
ward  to  meeting  you  when  you  return  hen. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Larry  Borcherding. 

Manager. 


Deadliness  of  Warfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

OF   ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.- 

Thursday,  May  20, 1965 

Mr.  MILLS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  Un'. > 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recori.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  t! 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Democrat,  of  May  - 

1965: 

Deadliness    of    Warfare 

It  is  a  paradox  in  most  areas  of  armed  C'  - 
flict  that  while  weaponry  becomes  mc:P 
sophisticated  and  deadly,  methods  of  cor;.- 
bat  remain  simple  and  primitive. 

This  has  been  found  to  be  true  in  the 
steaming  jungles  of  Africa,  in  the  tlU'  '< 
growths  of  Vietnam,  and  now  In  the  D<n  .- 
nican  Republic.  Military  activities  are  i. 
carried  out  in  battle  formation.  The  lot  :: 
guerrilla  or  the  sniper  in  a  tree  or  btiildi;  i: 
can  cause  a  lot  of  havoc  and  can  take  mni.y 
lives  when  he  holds  a  choice  p>ositioii. 

Rebels  in  the  Dominican  Republic  seen; 
be  especially  well  equipped.     One  spokesnn  .i 
Srtid  the  rebel  forces  may  have  as  many  .it 
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10.000  automatic  weapons.  It  wUl  be  inter- 
esting to  learn  who  manufactured  those 
weapons  being  used  on  that  little  Caribbean 
island. 

Importance  of  restoring  order  to  this  little 
republic  and  keeping  it  free  of  communism 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  President  Johnson 
iias  sent  about  14.000  U.S.  troops  to  the  is- 
land. That's  about  half  the  total  of  all  U.S. 
lorces  In  Vietnam. 

Welcome  or  not.  U.S.  forces  are  on  that 
Caribbean  island  for  one  main  reason — to  re- 
store a  democratic  system  of  government.  In 
doing  so,  they  will  accomplish  two  important 
actions — driving  out  the  Communist  In- 
Huence  and  giving  the  people  a  renewed  lease 
on  freedom. 


Schweiker  Fair  Immigration  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20, 1965 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  new  im- 
migration laws — laws  which  will  elimi- 
nate once  and  for  all  the  discriminatory 
aspects  of  our  immigration  policy. 

Ours  is  a  nation  of  immigrants.  We 
have  built  our  greatness  from  the  out- 
rasts  of  many  lands.  The  persecuted,  the 
oppressed,  those  who  were  not  wanted 
elsewhere — all    of    these    found    refuge 

ipon  our  shores  and  contributed  to  the 
making  of  our  mighty  Nation.  We  should 
i.ever  forget  that  our  humble  origin  had 
its  foundation  in  the  efforts  of  people 

•  ho  were  oppressed  elsewhere.  I  hope 
•  hat  this  quality  of  our  histoi-y  will  guide 
'is  in  humility  to  eliminate  invidious  dis- 
crimination in  regard  to  our  present  citi- 
.'ens  and  in  regard  to  future  immigrants. 
I  feel  this  quality  of  America  in  a  most 
:  ersonal  way.  My  ancestors  came  to  set- 
ile  in  Pennsylvania  as  members  of  the 
Schwenkfelder  sect  fleeing  religious  op- 
,)ression  in  Gennany.  They  yearned  for 
i^eace;  they  yearned  for  a  place  where 
'  hey  could  enjoy  religious  freedom ;  they 
.earned  for  an  end  to  their  oppression. 
If  the  gates  of  America  had  not  been 
open  to  them  at  that  time.  I  would  not 
be  here  before  you  as  a  Member  of  Con- 

ress  today. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  these  aspira- 
'  ions  of  the  oppressed.  At  the  same  time 
ve  must  realize  that  our  own  population 
is  growing  with  great  rapidity,  that  op- 
ijortunities  which  existed  in  1620.  in  1840, 
v\-  in  1910  are  not  the  same  as  the  oppor- 
•mities  in  1965.  Frankly  we  no  longer 
!.r?ed  large  numbers  of  people  to  populate 
::t>ntier  wilderness  areas.  We  must 
reckon  with  a  population  explosion  with- 
in our  own  borders.  We  must  consider 
the  unemplojTnent  of  at  least  5  percent 
of  our  working  population.  Our  Nation 
1-  already  populated  from  coast  to  coast. 
Today  we  must  seek  the  skills  and  tal- 
ents which  new  immigrants  can  bring  to 
our  shores.  We  must  seek  the  quality  of 
:heir  contribution  to  our  Nation,  not  the 
quantity  of  numbers. 

Let  us  fashion  a  new  law  which  elimi- 
nates all  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
! national  origin  and  asks  only  of  a  man 


what  he  can  contribute  to  the  American 
civilization  of  1965. 

Because  I  am  so  deeply  concerned  with 
the  natiu-e  of  our  future  immigration 
laws.  I  have  introduced  this  week  my 
owTi  immigration  bill,  H.R.  8502.  I  am 
in  general  agreement  with  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  2580,  the  administration 
measure,  but  I  feel  that  certain  impor- 
tant improvements  incorporated  in  my 
bill  are  necessary.  The  Schweiker  bill, 
like  the  administration  bill,  would  elimi- 
nate the  discriminatory  national  origins 
system  devised  in  1924  and  would  estab- 
lish a  preference  schedule  for  immigrants 
which  is  based  on  skills  and  talents 
rather  than  upon  race  and  nationality. 
The  Schweiker  bill  would  also  phase  out 
e.XLSting  quotas  over  a  5-year  period. 
The  admission  of  immigrants  on  a  first 
come,  first  served,  skill  criteria  basis 
would  be  a  built-in  feature.  But  there 
are  certain  problems  which  the  Schwei- 
ker bill  would  reach  which  the  present 
administration  bUl  does  not  reach.  For 
example,  the  Schweiker  bill  would: 

First.  Eliminate  all  national  origin 
preference  of  immigrants,  including  ex- 
isting preferences  for  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nationals; 

Second.  Establish  an  annual  ceiling  of 
315,000  to  cover  all  immigrants,  both 
quota  and  nonquota : 

Third.  Endorse  emergency  migration 
for  all  political  refugees  without  giving 
national  origins  preference  to  any  par- 
ticular geographic  area: 

Fourth.  Avoid  possible  influx  of  un- 
skilled labor  at  times  of  high  national 
unemployment  by  using  better  controls 
than  H.R.  2580  provides; 

Fifth.  Establish  a  Selective  Immigra- 
tion  Board    rather  than   the   proposed 
mixed  congressional  and  executive  Im- 
migration Advisory  Board. 
1.  ELIMI.^^^TE  all  n.4tion.\l  origin  preferences 

The  administration  bill  does  not  reach 
the  desired  goal  of  eliminating  national 
favoritism.  The  administration  bill  fa- 
vors nations  of  Latin  America  and  North 
America.  It  favors  nations  of  northern 
Europe.  It  is  our  task  to  remove  all  hypo- 
critical a.spects  of  our  present  immigra- 
tion policy.  We  must  fashion  a  new  law 
which  will  be  completely  nondiscrimina- 
tory as  written  and  applied. 

All  nations  want  equal  treatment;  all 
nations  deserve  equal  treatment.  Na- 
tions of  the  free  world  should  have  an 
equal  chance  to  send  their  citizens  here. 
The  administration  bill  quite  clearly  docs 
not  place  all  nations  on  an  equalbasis. 
Written  into  H.R.  2580  is  the  potential 
for  new  preferential  treatment. 

The  administration  bill  would  offer 
preferential  treatment  to  nationals  from 
Western  Hemisphere  nations  by  main- 
taining for  them  special  nonquota  status. 
This  preference  has  existed  in  the  past. 
It  should  be  abolished.  Unless  we  settle 
this  problem  finally,  by  eliminating  all 
national  preferences,  questions  may  be 
raised  in  future  years  as  to  why  a  citizen 
of  Peru  or  Bolivia  is  given  an  open  door 
for  entry  while  an  applicant  from  Prance, 
Italy,  or  the  United  Kingdom  must  wait 
in  line  under  the  quota  system.  This  in- 
equity can  be  solved  by  repealing  section 
llOl^A)  f27)  (c)  title  8,  United  States 
Code — Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


2.    AKNUAL  IMMIGRATION  CEIUNG  OF  315,000 

I  recommend  an  annual  immigration 
ceilmg  of  315,000  to  cover  both  quota  and 
nonquota  immigrants.  The  adtninistra- 
tion  meastire  contains  no  ceiling  figure 
on  immigration.  Presently  we  accept  an 
average  of  273,000  immigrants  yearly — 
95,000  under  quotas  and  178,000  non- 
quota immigrants.  I  suggest,  with  the 
administration,  full  use  of  quotas  to 
allow  immigration  of  158,361  yearly.  But 
I  also  recommend  holding  nonquota  im- 
migration to  156.639  in  order  to  keep 
within  the  suggested  315,000  ceiling,  an 
increase  of  42,000  over  the  average  total 
number  of  immigrantB  now  entering  this 
Nation  yearly.  In  this  way  we  shall  be 
able  to  advise  the  American  people  with 
full  candor  the  number  of  immigrants  to 
be  expected  each  year.  This  will  help 
allay  the  fears  of  some  opponents  of  the 
administration  bill  that  the  new  law 
would  generate  a  tremendous  increase  in 
immigration. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  said, 
and  I  agree  with  him: 

It  would  not  bother  me  to  say  to  anyone 
outside  the  United  States,  we  are  sorry  that 
we  cannot  admit  you  because  we  have  run 
out  of  ntunbers. 

But  it  does  make  it  difficult  from  a 
moral,  political,  and  psychological  point 
of  view  to  say;  "I  am  sorry  but  we  have 
run  out  of  numbers  for  Greeks,  or  Ital- 
ians, or  Canadians."  With  the  suggested 
ceiling  of  315,000  there  would  still  be  ade- 
quate room  for  political  refugees  to  enter 
as  nonquota  applicants. 

3.  EMERGENCY    MIGRATION    FOR    POLITICAI,    REF- 
tTGEES   WITHOUT   GEOGRAPHICAL    FAVORITISM 

It  has  been  traditional  American 
policy  to  offer  asylum  to  the  politically 
oppressed.  The  administration  bill  en- 
gages in  geographical  favoritism  by  sin- 
gling out  one  area,  the  Middle  East,  for 
special  mention  In  its  provision  for  poli- 
tical refugees.  Certainly  there  will  be 
persons  outside  "the  general  area  of  the 
Middle  East"  who  will  qualify  in  the  fu- 
ture" as  politically  oppressed.  I  see  no 
reason  to  single  out  the  Middle  East  for 
special  mention  in  the  administration 
bill.  I  would  point  out  that  our  Nation  is 
already  participating  magnificently  in 
efforts  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  refugees 
in  the  Middle  East,  under  the  fair  share 
law.  Public  Law  86-648,  under  Pubhc 
Law  480,  the  food-for-peace  program, 
and  by  cooperating  with  the  United  Na- 
tion High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  to 
settle  refugees,  many  of  them  from  the 
Middle  East,  in  the  United  States. 

4.  AVOID  IN'FLVX  OF  fNSKILLED  LABOR  CREATING 

VNEMPLOYMENT     PROBLEM 

Section  <  10MA>  <  2»  of  the  administra- 
tion bill  offers  a  fourth  preference  to  im- 
migrants capable  of  performing  specific 
fvmctions  for  which  a  shortage  of  em- 
ployable and  willing  persons  exists  in  the 
United  States.  I  believe  tighter  restric- 
tion should  be  placed  on  the  immigration 
of  persons  who  might  possibly  compete 
with  the  existing  U.S.  labor  force  at  a 
time  when  at  least  5  percent  of  our  work- 
ing population  is  idle.  Often  the  claim 
of  "shortage  of  employable  and  willing 
persons"  is  without  foundation. 

I  recommend  strongly  that  the  Con- 
gress make  clear  its  intention  that,  be- 
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fore  any  person  is  admitted  under  the 
proposed  fourth  preference — 

First.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  be  re- 
quired to  find  that  a  labor  shortage  for 
the  specific  functions  which  the  Immi- 
grant would  perform  does,  in  fact,  exist 
and  cannot  be  filled  by  U.S.  citizens; 

Second.  The  Attorney  General  be  in 
possession  of  written  evidence  of  the 
willingness  of  U.S.  employers  to  hire  im- 
migrants for  this  specific  function;  and 

Third.  The  immigrant  applicant 
worker  be  required  to  show  written  proof 
of  a  job  offer  for  this  specific  function 
and  his  intention  to  accept  the  offer. 

Only  after  these  three  steps  are  sat- 
isfied should  the  fourth  preference  pro- 
visions become  operative.  The  Schwei- 
ker  bill  contains  these  provisions. 

5.    ESTABLISH    IMMIGRATION    BOARD    WITHIN' 
EXECUTIVE 

The  administi-ation  bill  creates  an  Im- 
migration Board  consisting  of  members 
from  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  This  mixed  membership 
seems  inadvisable.  I  recommend  that 
the  Immigration  Board  be  part  of  the 
executive  branch  without  congressional 
membership.  Congressional  oversight 
would  be  maintained  by  requiring  pe- 
riodic repK>rts  from  the  Board.  The 
Schweiker  bill  would  create  a  Selective 
Immigration  Board  in  the  executive 
branch  similar  in  composition  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  The  Board 
would  promulgate  regulations  under  the 
new  law,  continuously  study  immigration 
conditions  and  recommend  allocation  of 
the  quota  immigration  visas  under  the 
10  percent  allocated  for  the  politically 
oppressed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  serious 
defect  in  H.R.  2580.  Statistics  indicate 
that  of  the  158,361  quota  positions  avail- 
able in  1964,  northern  European  nations 
received  81  percent,  southern  European 
nations  17  E>ercent.  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  only  2  percent.  The  United  King- 
dom never  uses  half  its  quota  of  65,361. 
while  the  quota  of  100  for  the  Philippines 
is  backed  up  for  90  years  and  the  quota 
of  308  for  Greece,  325  years.  Other  na- 
tions also  suffer  this  hardship  of  severe 
oversubscription.  This  hardship  de- 
prives applicants  for  an  entire  lifetime  of 
realizin.E?  their  dreams  of  life  in  tlie 
United  States.  The  proposed  adminis- 
tration bill  would  make  it  quite  possible 
for  this  hardship  now  suffered  by  na- 
tiojoals  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  otlier  na- 
tions with  backlogped,  .small  quotas  to  be 
sustained  by  future  Presidential  action. 

The  administration  bill  would  allow  the 
President  to  ^ake  30  percent  of  a  resei-ve 
pool,  intended  to  benefit  victims  of  the 
deprived  small  quota  countries,  and  as- 
siun  this  30-perccnt  reserve  instead  to 
northern  European  nations  which  have 
enjoyed  preferential  larRe-quota  treat- 
ment for  the  past  45  years.  Most  of  the 
nations  which  might  be  so  affected — Ger- 
many. Netherland.*:,  Noi-way.  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Umted  Kingdom,  Belgium, 
and  France — do  not  come  close  to  using 
thcii-  present  quotas.  There  is  no  reason 
to  ?x;)oct  a  sudden  substantial  increase  in 
the  number  of  their  citizens  seeking  to 
come  to  the  United  States.  This  30-per- 
cent outright  grant  has  no  valid  statis- 
tical or  foreign  policy  basis. 


By  placing  the  biuxien  of  choosing  be- 
tween nationals  of  one  country  over  an- 
other, on  vague  undefined  criteria  such 
as  national  security  or  hardship,  we 
would  rewrite  preferred  treatment  Into 
our  new  law. 

There  is  apparently  no  reason  for  the 
provision  other  than  to  increase  the 
President's  power  in  a  field  where  Con- 
gress has  traditionally  resei-ved  policy 
decisions  to  itself.  The  proposed  gradual 
reduction  of  large  country  quotas  over  a 
5-year  p>eriod,  by  only  20  percent,  will 
avoid  the  possibility  of  hardship  accru- 
ing to  these  large  quota  countries.  When 
we  look  at  the  small  waiting  lists  for 
these  large  quita  countries,  we  realize 
that  each  of  the  present  apphcants  will 
have  a  chance  to  be  admitted  during  the 
5-year  phase  out  period  of  the  national 
origins  system.  No  hardship  will  re- 
sult. The  suggestion  that  hardship  for 
large  quota  countries  may  result  is  not 
supported  by  available  statistics.  Fur- 
thermore, we  would  do  moi"e  for  the  na- 
tional security  of  our  Nation,  by  com- 
pletely eliminating  the  possibility  of 
preferential  treatment.  Other\vi.se  we 
shall  irritate  the  feeling.s  of  friendly  na- 
tions outside  northern  Europe  who  will 
be  disadvantaged  by  the  30  percent  tech- 
nique. Such  Presidential  discretion,  and 
its  prospective  use,  will  undercut  tlie  veiT 
pm'pose  of  this  bill.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  delegation  of  power,  which  has 
been  redticed  from  50  to  30  percent  since 
last  year,  does  not  deserve  a  place  in  this 
bill.  This  section  simply  reinstates  the 
possibility  of  discrimination  in  favor  of 
northern  European  nations.  I  do  not 
favor  such  possibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  yearf  ai;o  one  of 
our  great  Presidents.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
in  an  address  given  at  Indejoendenco  Hall 
in  Philadelphia  on  July  4.  1914,  save  a 
definition  of  liberty  which  applies  to  our 
efforts  today.    Wilson  stated: 

Liberty  does  not  ooiisisi  in  mere  general 
declarations  of  the  right.-;  c:  men.  It  con- 
sist in  the  translation  of  tnnje  decUirations 
into  definite  action.  I 

We  must  translate  the  cfe'claration  of 
liberty  into  definite  action  as  part  of  our 
new  immigration  laws.  Otir  task  is  not 
merely  to  give  a  partial  response  to  the 
demands  for  change.  Our  t^ask  is  to  cre- 
ate a  clear,  comprehensive,  and  com- 
pletely fair  law.  It  is  time  now  to  offer 
true  equality  to  all  applicants  who  seek 
membership  in  the  American  commu- 
nity. 


r 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1965 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19. 1965 

The  House  in  Conunitlfe  ci  ti:e  Wliole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  ( H.R.  7303 )  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  State?  of  California  Oregon. 
Washington.  Nevada,  and  Idabo  for  the  re- 
construction of  areas  damaaeU  by  recent 
fioods  and  high  waters. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  jdeld  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  RousHl  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thaii.k 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Although  I  realize  that  each  disasic 
brings  its  own  problems,  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  the  Alaska  disaster  and  the  di.*^- 
aster  in  the  Northwest  and  the  more  re- 
cent disaster  in  the  Middle  West  causec: 
by  floods  and  tornadoes  have  pointed  out 
certain  deficiencies  which  exist  in  oui 
Disaster  Act  that  are  pertinent  to  each, 
disaster.  This  was  particularly  brough: 
home  to  me  as  I  examined  the  Disaster 
Act  as  it  related  to  the  Palm  Sunday 
tornadoes  which  swept  from  one  side  ol 
my  district  to  the  other,  leaving  a  path, 
of  devastation,  destruction,  and  deatl. 
such  as  we  have  never  seen. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chah-man  of  th( 
subcommittee  if  his  committee  may  no- 
be  considering  taking  a  good  look  at  om 
present  Disaster  Act  with  the  view  of  up- 
dating it  and  covering  some  of  the^- 
areas  which  are  not  covered  presently  b 
legislation? 

Mr.    JONES   of   Alabama.     It   is   thf 
.sense  of  the  committee  that  we  reexam- 
ine  in   detail   the  Federal  policy   with 
respect  to  disaster  relief.    It  Is  our  in- 
tention to  deal  with  that  subject  whe: 
we  hold  hearings  on  the  omnibus  flooc 
control  bill  this  year.     As  the  gentk- 
man  from  Indiana  has  pointed  out,  wt 
will  make  a  homesite  study  of  the  uppc; 
reaches  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mi&sou: 
Rivers. 

Next  week  we  will  go  down  to  the  Texi- 
area  for  an  examination  of  the  dam- 
ages as  a  result  of  the  flood  that  recently 
occm-red  there.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man we  will  welcome  his  suggestion  anc; 
at  the  appropriate  time,  we  will  take  it 
up. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  direct  the  gentleman 
attention  to  certain  provisions  which  I 
have  included  in  a  disaster  act  whichi 
I  recently  introduced,  particularly  pro- 
visions dealing  with  relief  to  indivi- 
duals who  have  been  adversely  affectec' 
and  provisions  dealing  with  assistant 
to  small  unincorporated  communitir 
that  have  been  adversely  affected.  I 
think  these  two  areas  in  particular  necc 
attention. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    The  commi'  - 
tee   will   certainly  welcome   suggestion 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Indian, 
because  we  know  they  will  be  worthwhii 
and  valuable  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROUSH.    I  thank  the  gentlemai 
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Postal   Service   Progresses? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday.  May  20.  1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  havt 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  insert  :r 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Ben- 
nett  County,    S.   Dak.,   Booster,    wliicl: 


gives  another  picture  of  the  sordid  mail 
iiituation. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Postal   Service   Progeisses? 

People  in  western  South  Dakota  were 
blessed  Monday,  April  26,  with  tiieir  first 
Kistallment  of  "Progreesive  Postal  Service." 
For  the  benefit  of  readers  who  are  unfamlllar 
V,  lUi  the  term.  It  is  a  fancy  name  for  bureau- 
ti-.itic  bungling. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  metro  mail  serv- 
ice, which  was  established  a  few  years  ago, 
V.  .'.s  doing  a  pretty  good  Job  of  getting  mail 
;a  and  out  of  area  post  offices  with  a  reason- 
.  ble  amount  of  service.  That's  probably 
V.  hat  was  wrong. 

Somewhere,  someone  got  the  idea  tliat  mail 

urwarded    to    sectional    centers    could    be 

.-.mdled  in  greater  volume  and  faster  than 

:. rough  the  local  area  post  offices.    This  plan. 

la  been  tried  in  other  areas  prior  to  com- 

g  to  western  South  Dakota,  and  apparently 
.-  achieving  about  the  same  results. 

One  of  these  sectional  centers  has  been 
t-tablished  at  Pierre.  And  as  of  April  26, 
.;!!  mail  in  this  area  is  to  be  routed  to  this 
.-I'Ctional  center. 

As  a  result  mall  going  from  Martin  to 
Pine  Ridge  can  no  longer  go  the  45  miles  over 
U.S  highway  18.  It  is  to  be  sent  from  Martin 
->  Kadoka,  to  Pierre,  to  Presho,  to  Rapid 
i  :ty,  to  Hot  Springs  and  back  east  again,  to 
I'me  Ridge — a  distance  of  at  least  500  miles, 
■.'.so,  mail  returning  from  Pine  Ridge  to 
:  I.irtin  goes  back  around  the  same  route,  In- 
:  cad  of  coming  across  U.S.  highway  18. 

Somehow,  mail  service  between  Martin  and 
I'aie  Ridge  isn't  quite  as  good  as  It  was 
i  rior  to  April  26, 1965. 

In  order  to  test  this   new  "modernized" 
-  rvice,  press  time  at  the  Booster  was  moved 

lead  in  time  to  catch  the  5  p.m.  mall 
".'cdnesday  out  of  the  post  office  at  Martin. 
>  ipies  of  the  Booster  now  have  been  getting 
■  I  Pine  Ridge  Friday  morning  whereas  they 
;  reviously  got  there  Thiu-sday  morning. 

The  trouble  with  the  postal  service,  says 

.e  head  of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  is 

o  much  "modernizing." 

Tlie  "mail-flo"  system  is  one  example  cited 

y  GAO.     Under  "mail-flo"  letters  and  pack- 

.  ^cs  were  supposed  to  flit  through  big  city 

I'Ost   offices  virtually   untouched   by  human 

.aids.     Tlie   trouble  was,   said   Comptroller 

•  eneral  Joseph  Campbell,  it  didn't  work. 

But  before  finding  out  that  the  pilot  e.x- 
:  criment  in  Detroit  liad  serious  deficiencies, 
.  ail-flo  was  Installed  in  Philadelphia  and 
:;onver,  where  it  increased  the  costs  of  postal 

rvice  by  liundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
iid  decreased  labor  productivity. 

Why  should  adequate  service  at  rea.?onable 

St  be  an  impossible  job  for  the  Post  Office 
>■  partment? 

Public  utililics  .=olve  the  problem  of  in- 

Msingly    complex    operations    to    serve   an 

-pandmg  population.  Tiic  post  office  does 
-■  -It. 

Utilities,    whether    publicly    or    privately 

.  ned,  give  adequate  service  at  lower  or  sia- 

.iized    rates    as    their    customers    increase. 

-e  post  office  does  not. 

Utilities    put    money    aside    for    improve- 

.  nt.    and   most    privately    owned   utilities 

luage  to  pay  dividends  to  tiieir  stockhold- 

-.     The  post  office  docs  neither. 

Why,  we  repeat,  can't  the  post  offi.ce  do  Its 

The  fault  cannot  be  blamed  on  the  500.000 

:■!!  and  women — our  friends  and  neighbors 

'd   fellow    citizens — who   de'.iver   tlie   mail. 

has  to  lie  at  the  very  top  where  decisions 

o  made.     And  we  wonder  Just  how  bad  the 

^t.al  service  has  to  get  before  the  public 

■   ps   bawling   out   the   people   behind   the 

:    't   office  window,   and   starts  directing  its 

'.ger  at  the  fumblers  in  Washington. 


S«Tice  Pay  Plan  Criticized 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1965 

Mr.  BOB  WII^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  direct  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  excellent  editorial  appearing  May  14 
in  the  San  Diego  Union,  entitled  "In- 
crease 'Paltry,'  Says  Ri\'ers." 

The  editorial  does  a  fine  job  in  mag- 
nifying Chainnan  Mendel  Rivers'  relent- 
less and  well  qualified  efforts  to  gain 
passage  and  implementation  of  a  10.8- 
percent  military  pay  raise. 
[From  the  San  Diego  Union,  May  14,  1965] 

Service  Pay  Plan  Criticized  :   Increase 
"Paltry/'  Says  Rivers 

U.S.  servicemen  generally  cannot  speak  for 
themselves  in  the  political  arena,  but  the  re- 
action of  knowledgeable  Congressmen  to  the 
proposed  military  pay  raise  must  have  echoed 
their  sentiments. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  2.7  percent 
pay  and  fringe  benefits  Increase  to  men  with 
less  than  2  years'  service,  and  a  4.8  percent 
increase  for  the  remainder. 

Representative  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  problem, 
reacted  immediately. 

"We  have  been  patient,  hoping  for  some- 
thing encouraging  from  tlie  executive  branch 
of  government,  and  now  this — a  paltry  in- 
crease based  on  a  false  premise — and  suggest- 
ing an  elective  date  of  1966,"  Representative 
Ru-EKS  said. 

The  figures  reveal  Just  how  paltry  the  pro- 
posed pay  raise  really  is.  An  apprentice  sea- 
man with  a  base  pay  of  $85.80  a  month  would 
get  about  $2.40  a  month  more;  an  ensign 
earning  a  base  $241.20  would  get  $6.51  a 
month.  Other  raises  would  be  in  the  same 
small  proportion. 

This  is  not  all  "take-home"  money,  but 
includes  additions  to  the  base  pay  and 
"fringe  "  benefits  such  as  uniform  and  hous- 
ing allowances. 

The  "false  prem:.=;e"  Representative  Rivers 
mentions  probably  is  the  President's  state- 
ment that  the  pay  raise  would  retain  the 
"proper"  relationship  between  servicemen 
and  ci'.il  service  workers,  who  also  would  get 
a  raise. 

The  proportion  Is  not  the  point.  The 
point  Is  that  servicemen,  like  all  other  Amer- 
icans, are  entitled  to  a  decent  wage  that 
will  give  them  and  their  families  the  esson- 
tial.s  of  life. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  provide  the 
minimtim-level  pay  necessary  for  the  essen- 
tials already  is  strongly  felt  in  the  niiliwiry 
ranks.  All  top-echelon  officers  agree  that  tl;e 
low  rate  of  recruitment  and  high  rate  of 
persor.nel  turnover  has  reached  alarming 
proportions. 

The  Navy,  with  a  manning  level  of  G84.000 
men.  has  an  annual  turnover  of  150.000. 
There  is  a  turnover  of  half  of  the  personnel 
on  a  combatant  ship  at  our  front  lines  of 
defense.  Only  one-fifth  of  the  Navy  men  re- 
enlist  alter  the  first  hitch. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul  H.  Nitze  al- 
ready lias  asked  officers  and  men  to  extend 
their  enlistments  up  to  a  half  year  because 
of  the  manpower  problem  created  by  Viet- 
nam and  tlie  Dominican  Republic.  "  Other 
trouble  spots  can  arise  quickly,  and  the  fleet 
already  is  far  below  manning  strengths  con- 
sidered optlmtmi. 


The  turnover  is  no  reflection  on  service- 
men. They  are  patriotic  and  dedicated  Amer- 
icana. However,  as  with  aU  other  Ameri- 
cans, the  welfare  of  th.eir  families  is  nighly 
important.  If  they  are  deprived  of  necessi- 
ties by  remaming  in  the  service  or  have  to 
hold  second  Jobs,  the  men  lose  incentive. 

The  37  members  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  recommended  a  military  pay 
raise  of  10.8  percent.  Even  tnis  is  a  mini- 
mum. The  administration's  proposal  Is 
hardly  more  than  a  blow  to  morale. 


Wherein  We  Stumble?     ^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF  Missotmi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent editorial  was  recently  published  in 
the  Cassville  (Mo.)  Republicaji  of  May 
14. 

The  last  paragraph  summarizes  the 
demagoguery  which  many  responsible 
Members  of  this  House  face  in  express- 
ing their  honest  convictions  on  major 
Issues  of  our  time. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Wherein  We  Stumble? 

L.ost  summer  Gen.  Dwlght  Eisenhower  waa 
watcliing  some  youngsters  in  Gettysburg 
playing  soldier  and  storming  a  fort,  "My  boy" 
he  said  to  one  youngster,  "If  your  side  can 
take  that  fort  in  half  an  hour,  I'll  give  you  a 
quarter."  The  boy  reappeared  In  triumph 
in  less  than  10  minutes  to  report.  "We  have 
captured  the  fort."  The  General  forked  over 
the  quarter,  then  asked,  "How  did  you  man- 
age so  quickly?"  The  boy  answered,  grin- 
ing.  "It  was  easy.  I  Just  offered  the  other 
side  a  dime  to  give  in." 

Perhaps  President  Johnson  had  heard  this 
story  when  he  made  the  offer  to  North  'Viet- 
nam and  Hanoi  of  $1  billion.  We  should 
have  long,  long  since  discovered  that  money 
does  not  buy  friends.  We  have  already  ex- 
pended $7.7  billion  in  southeast  Asia — with- 
out winning  friends  or  Influencing  people. 
I  question  the  wisdom  of  creating  the  im- 
prcs.^ion  In  the  world  that  bllUon-dollar 
economic  aid  program  will  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  southeast  Asia.  This  Ignores  the 
fact  that  the  war  there  stems  from  political 
and  not  economic  causes.  But  this  is  the 
kind  of  victory  we  are  now  trying  for  under 
the  present  administration. 

Under  Franklin  D..  U.S.  potential  aid  and 
power  might  have  prevented  World  War  II, 
but  failed  because  we  were  willing  to  bargain 
under  the  same  kind  of  terms  to  let  us  win; 
we  failed  because  of  the  aciministratioii's 
pacifist  illusion.  When  F.D.R.  finally  saw  the 
light  and  asked  Congress  to  repeal  "the  Neu- 
trality Act — we  had  offered  our  10  cents 
for  victory  too  late:  Roosevelt's  successor, 
Harry  Truman,  provoked  a  war  in  the  Far 
East  which  his  own  instinct  should  have 
.<^hown  hiin  how  to  av.nd.  All  historians  v.ill 
have  to  admit  that  his  Secretary  of  State's 
failure  to  include  South  Korea  in  America's 
defense  perimeter  gave  the  green  light  to  the 
Communists  to  launch  its  attempt  to  con- 
quer. Now  few  can  doubt  that  Truman's  re- 
fusal to  win  that  war  by  guaranteeing  the 
Red  Chinese  a  sanctuary  above  the  Yalu 
River  contributed  to  Prance's  defeat  in  Indo- 
china which  in  turn  led  up  to  the  neutrallza- 
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tion  of  Laos  and  to  our  present  involvement 
In  the  present  war  In  Vietnam.  If  Truman 
had  any  military  ability  lie  would  have  al- 
lowed General  MacArthur  to  pursue  his  own 
course  and  we  would  have  no  trouble  in 
Vietnam  today. 

In  short,  during  the  past  half  century, 
three  Democratic  Presidents  have  througli  in- 
curable shortsightedness,  blundered  into 
wars  which  we  humbly  believe  could  bave 
been  eliminated  or  escaped  by  this  country. 

It  loolcs  as  if  Lyndon  Johnson  has  brought 
on  the  fourth  for  us. 

Now  and  then  I  wonder  what  the  country 
would  be  like  if  Barry  Goldwater  had  been 
elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
Biised  on  his  campaign  and  his  speeches  it  is 
a  frightening  thing  to  imagine.  The  mind 
staggers  with  my  steps  as  I  contemplate 
this  thing.  We  w^ould  probably  be  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam  now  if  Goldwater  were  in 
ofBce.  It  would  probably  have  happened  in 
this  way.  The  Vietcong  would  have  blown 
up  an  American  barracks.  Using  this  as  an 
excuse.  Goldwater  would  immediately  call  for 
a  strike  on  military  bases  in  North  Vietnam 
and  announce  a  new  tit-for-tat  policy. 
Democrats  would  be  horrified  and  they  would 
make  sp>eeches  that  Goldwater  was  "trigger 
happy"  and  trying  to  get  us  into  war  with 
Red  China. 

But  Goldwater  would  ignore  the  criticism 
and  to  show  he  meant  business,  he  would 
continue  the  raids,  using  not  only  Air  Force 
bom.bers,  but  Jets  from  the  U.S.  Fleet.  As 
time  went  on,  the  country  would  be  shaken 
at  the  recklessness  of  Goldwater's  plan,  but 
he  would  explain  through  his  Secretary  of 
State,  that  we  now  intend  to  bomb  North 
Vietnam  In  order  to  let  Hanoi  know  tliat  they 
could  not  svipport  the  Vietcong  without  ex- 
pecting retaliation. 

Senators  would  get  up  in  Congress  imd 
call  for  some  sort  of  restraint  and  negotia- 
tion. But  Goldwater.  with  his  laclc  of  re- 
straint, would  retort  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  negotiate  and  we  would  only  be  sell- 
ing out  southeast  Asia  if  we  sat  down  at  a 
table  with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Red 
China.  Russia  and  France  would  call  for 
a  Geneva  conference,  but  Goldwater  would 
reject  it.  Instead  he  would  recklessly  an- 
nounce that  he  was  calling  for  a  battalion 
of  Marines  with  Hawk  missiles  to  protect  our 
airfields.  His  critics  would  claim  he  was 
escalating  the  war.  but  Goldwater  would  deny 
it.  Instead  he  would  bomb  supply  routes 
in  Laos  and  Camboiia.  To  explain  the  des- 
perate actions  Goldwater  wotUd  have  the 
Defense  and  State  Departments  come  to  his 
rescue  Justifying  all  his  military  actions  and 
providing  that  Hanoi  was  responsible  for  the 
revolution  in  South  Vietnam.  Then  would 
follow  more  air  strikes,  using  South  Viet- 
namese planes  as  well  as  American  B-57's. 

The  people  who  voted  for  the  "Great  So- 
ciety" would  scream  at  their  Republican 
friends,  "I  told  you  if  Goldwater  became  Pres- 
ident he'd  get  ub  into  war." 

It  all  seems  far  fetched  when  you  read 
It  and  I  may  have  let  my  imagination  run 
away  with  Itself,  becatise  even  Barry  Gold- 
water,  had  he  become  President,  wouldn't 
have  gone  so  far. 

Now  that  we  have  said  It  we  know  what 
we  may  expect,  for  If  you  think  the  "War 
on  Poverty"  Is  duplicative  and  wasteful,  and 
being  turned  Into  pork  barrel  politics,  you're 
In  favor  of  poverty;  If  you  don't  approve 
of  the  medicare  approach,  you're  against  the 
aged  and  the  infirm;  if  you  don't  favor  defi- 
cit financing,  you're  necessarily  for  higher 
taxes;  If  you  feel  the  Appalachla  project  is 
discriminatory,  you  obviously  favored  blight- 
ed areas;  if  you  question  the  way  he  has 
constructed  his  voting  rights  bill,  you're  an 
obstructionist  In  racial  matters;  and  so  It 
goes.  By  saying,  "take  it  this  way  or  not  at 
all"  he  Is  saying  I  am  the  way,  the  truth 
and  the  light  and  If  any  man  enter  any  other 
way  he  shall  not  inherit  a  place  in  the  Great 
Society. 


CCC  Policy  Harts  Farmers,  Grain  Trade, 
Taxpayer       I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20. 1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Grain  Terminal  Association 
Daily  Roundup  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  in- 
dicates that  the  outcome  of  the  contro- 
versy over  the  farm  bill  provision  relat- 
ing to  the  Government's  resale  price  on 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  .<irain 
means  much  to  the  farmer.  I  coiicur 
whole-heartedly. 

As  the  GTA  article  points  out.  this  low 
105-percent  resale  price  actually  encour- 
ages the  Government's  acquisition  of 
huge  stores  of  grain,  and  puts  a  ceiling 
on  the  market  price  a  farmer  might  re- 
ceive for  his  grain.  The  result  clearly 
is  disastrous  for  fanners,  the  grain  trade, 
and  the  taxpaying  public. 

I  include  the  Roundup  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks : 

GTA  Roundup,  M.\v  10.  10C5 

Some  farmers  may  be  somew(hat  uncertain 
as  to  just  what  is  involved  in  the  current 
controversy  over  the  Government's  resale 
price  on  Commodity  Credit  Coriioration 
grain.  Tliere  Is  dissatisfaction  in  Congress 
over  this  resale  price  at  tlic  present  105  per- 
cent of  loan.  Several  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced to  ad'.unce  it  to  115  percent. 

The  outconie  of  tills  coiitrovorsy  will  be 
quite  significant  to  grain  farmers.  For  e.x- 
ample,  as  a  farm  businessman,  you  m;iy  liave 
taken  a  Go\ernment  loan  on  your  wheat. 
Naturally  you  are  looking  forward  to  paying 
off  tliat  loan  ;'nd  selling  y^vir  wlieat  on  the 
market  at  some  profit.  ] 

In  order  for  for  yoti  to  he  able  to  do  this, 
llie  market  price  has  to  rise  ;i«ove  the  loan 
level.  Otherwise  you  Itiive  no  choice  but  to 
let  the  Government — CCC  -tnke  over  the 
wheat,  the  collateral,  in  payment  of  tlie  loan. 

In  just  tills  manner  tlie  GoWornment  con- 
tinues to  acciunulate  .stock?  of  wheat.  It 
has  put  them  on  the  market  at  105  percent 
of  loan  plus  nominal  carrying  cliarges.  This 
naturally  discourages,  inhibits,  price  rises 
in  tlic  markets.  It  has  set  a  lov  ceiling  price 
on  grains. 

All  that  your  cooperatives  lUid  others  are 
asking  is  that  the  Government  raise  that 
ceiling  price  by  raising  tlie  resale  price  at 
which  it  offers  wheat  in  the  markets.  That 
would  give  market  prices  the  opportunity  to 
rise  above  loan;  farmers  would  have  a  chance 
to  pay  off  their  grain  loans  and  sell  the  grain 
on  the  markets  instead  of  surrendering  it  to 
tlie  Govermiaent.  It  is  widely  suggested  that 
this  wotUd  be  jtxst  plain  good  business  for 
tlie  Goveriunent  and  for  the  farmers,  too. 

Ironically,  if  a  private  banker  behaved  the 
way  this  Government  lending  ;i^ency — CCC — 
behaves  with  its  105-percent  policy,  he  would 
prob.ably  be  accused  by  another  Government 
agency  of  a  conspiracy  agaii  st  his  custom- 
ers. 

Is  it  fair  for  a  banker,  or  any  lending 
agency,  to  Interfere  with  his  customer's  abil- 
ity to  market  his  production  and  then  fore- 
close on  the  customer  and  tnke  over  his  in- 
ventory? That  question  secni3  to  answer  it- 
self, doesn't  it? 

The  President  of  the  United  Suites.  Mr. 
Johnson,  was  very  emphatic  in  regard  to 
these  matters  in  his  farm  message  to  Con- 
gress. He  said  that  he  Is  in  favor  erf  letting 
you  and  yotu-  cooperatives  and  other  private 
business  institutions  carry  on  the  marketing 


functions.  Unforttmately,  Commodity  Cred- 
it Corporation  Is  not  permitting  this  and 
contlnuee  to  operate  as  the  world's  biggesi 
grain  comjiany. 

Farmers  know  that  CCC  is  supposed  to  op- 
erate as  a  lending  institution  to  protect  farm 
prices.  'When  it  behaves  in  that  way,  it  is 
of  great  aid;  but  when  it  behaves  as  a  grain 
buyer  and  merchandiser  in  competition  witii 
farmers  and  their  Institutions,  it  sows  the 
seeds  of  disaster  for  farmers,  taxpayers,  and 
the  grain  marketing  system. 


Elbie  Jay  Battles  the  Munsters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CiLffORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Arthui 
Hoppe,  the  columnist,  has  published 
another  of  his  articles  on  the  Jay  Fam- 
ily, calling  attention  to  the  TV  prograni.s 
emanating  from  the  White  House  a.v 
only  Arthur  Hoppe  can  write  in  his  in- 
imitable way. 

EleIE    J.^Y    B.ATTLES    THE    MUNSTERS 

( By  Arthur  Hoppe ) 

Howdy  there,  folks.    How  y'all?    Time  for 
another  tee-vee  visit  with  the  rootin'-tootln.' 
Jay    Family — starring    ol'    Elbie    Jay,    mo' 
peace-lovin'  man  in  the  whole  State  of  Texa.s 
And  he'll  lick  any  fella  who  says  he  ain't. 

As  we  Join  up  with  ol'  Elbie  tonight,  he'.- 
a-settin'  in  the  parlor  of  liis  big  white  houft 
engaged  in  his  favorite  hobby,  autographiii 
his  photographs.  His  pretty  wife,  Bird:' 
Bird,  is  watcliin'  tee-vee  and  their  two  cuto 
tads.  Myna  Bird  and  Bye-bye  Birdie,  are  OMr 
in  tlie  corner,  doin'  tlie  'Watusi. 

Birdie  Bird.  Children,  come  quick  and  acr 
what's  on  tee-vee.  It's  a  rare  educational 
opportunity  and  I  don't  want  you  to  miss  it 

Myna  BniD  (frugging  over  dispiritedly) 
Is  Daddy  on  again? 

Birdie  Bird.  No.  it's  a  real  surprise.  H( 
isn't. 

Elbie  (with  annoyance).  What?  Oh,  you 
got  the  wrong  station  there.  Birdie  Bird 
On  the  other  one  is  a  repeat  of  my  afternch'i 
speech  explaining  my  morning  speech  ex- 
plaining my  clear,  forthright  foreign  polic;. 
Switch  it  over,  Birdie  Bird,  I  can't  wait  t- 
hear  my  explanation.  And  I  know  the  kid- 
dies can't,  either. 

Bye-Bye  Birdie  (swimming  over  dispirited- 
ly) .  Yeah,  yeah,  yeah. 

Elbie  (beaming  at  the  television  set  i .  Nov, 
watch  your  old  daddy.  Here's  where  I  explai:. 
how  I'm  for  peace,  brotherly  love,  and  quc'  r 
13  chapters  of  the  Bible. 

Birdie  Bird.  You're  getting  awfully  good  ,  • 
that  part,  dear. 

Elbie.  My,   aren't  I  though?     Now  here 
where  I  explain  why  I  had  to  send  30,00i' 
Marines  into  that  poor  benighted  country  u^ 
spread  peace,  brotherly  love,  and  democracy 

Myna  Bird.  Which  poor,  benighted  coun- 
try's that.  Daddy? 

Elbie.  I  can't  rightly  recall  at  the  minute 
But  I'm  stu-e  I'll  mention  it  in  passing.  J 
most  often  do. 

Announcer.  We  interrupt  this  program  w 
bring  you  a  special  bulletin.  "The  Man  from 
UNCLE,"  which  we  are  watching  In  the 
studio,  is  trapped  by  a  giant  iguana  in  a  de- 
serted Doggie  Diner. 

Elbie.  What?  What?  Oh,  now  we're  back 
to  me.  Now  watch  your  daddy,  here's  where 
I  explain  why  I 

Annottncer.  Due  to  a  flood  of  phone  oall.s 
the  rest  of  this  program  will  not  be  seen  at 
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this  time.  We  switch  vou  now  to  "The  Man 
;rom  UNCLE." 

MvNA  Bird  and  Bye-Bye  Birdie   (rushing 

I  tlie  set).  Hot-zlggety.    Whoo-pee.    At  last. 

Elbie  (glowering) .  Birdie  Bird,  whyn't  you 

ike  those  kiddies  out  and  show  them  how 
o  plant  flowers  on  the  freeway?  (puzzled). 
But  how  come  they  cut  me  off  like  that? 

Birdie  Bird  (consolingly).  It's  because  you 
ren't  on  regular.  Elbie.  Jtist  odd  hours. 
:.'.glit  itnd  day. 

Elbie.  You're  right.  Birdie  Bird.  I'm  go- 
ng to  get  me  a  regular  peace  program — 7  to 
'.'  nightly,  all  three  networks.  And  I  even  got 
.'.  title:   "My  Day  and  Why  I  Did  It." 

Will  Elbie  explain  things?  Will  he  ever 
■top?  Be  sure  to  tune  in  to  our  next  epi- 
-ode.  folks.  And  meantime,  as  you  mosey 
on  down  the  trail  of  life,  remember  what 
Elbie's  ol'  granddaddy  always  used  to  say: 
Talk  is  cheap.  And  there's  a  lot  of  other 
good  things  to  be  said  for  it.  too." 


Labor's  Reward 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  ex- 
periencing a  new  philosophy  in  this  drive 
'"or  Central  Government  control — the 
drive  is  for  a  $2  minimum  wage.  Of 
course,  we  can  expect  few  employers  to 
provide  jobs  for  the  young  and  unskilled 
.it  $2  an  hour,  but  the  Great  Society  is 
-oing  to  take  care  of  that  by  having  the 

uiskilled  trained  in  some  Government- 
rinanced  school.  Instead  of  using  the 
minimum  wage  as  a  floor  below  which  no 
one  is  permitted  to  fall,  the  plan  is  to 
■  .=;tablish  the  level  as  a  bed  upon  which 

ill  can  rest.    , 

It  can  only  mean  deterioration  of  the 
presently  bad  system  which  keeps  young 
ijeople  from  finding  jobs  and  puts  them 
'>n  the  street  to  spawn  crime. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  carried 
iiu  editorial  in  the  May  19.  1965,  issue 
which  is  worth  serious  consideration  of 
ovei*y  Member  of  Congress  before  they 
consider  selling  their  vote  for  a  mess  of 
AFLr-CIO  pottage.  The  editorial  is  as 
follows: 

Labor's  Reward 

President  Johnson  has  called  upon  Con- 
i^^rcss  to  give  lalDor  a  very  large  slice  of  the 
Great  Society  pie. 

Tills  follows  the  election  returns  of  1964. 
in  which  labor  contributed  much  to  the 
President's  victory  and  to  the  Democratic 
.-Aveep  of  Congress.  Political  debts  of  tills 
.V  irt  have  to  be  paid,  or  at  least  an  attempt 
inust  be  made  to  pay  them. 

Clearly,  however,  the  President  recognizes 
•/le  dangers  which  lurk  behind  some  of  the 
-AFL-CIO  demands.  This  i.s  especially  evi- 
derit  in  his  comments  on  his  recommenda- 
tion to  broaden  and  presumably  to  increase 
'  no  amount  was  specified  in  the  labor  mes- 
-ifc)  the  minimum  wage.  Congress,  Mr. 
loiinson  said,  should  consider  carefully  the 
'  :;ect  of  higher  minimum  wage  rates  on  the 
'icomes  of  those  employed,  and  also  on  costs 
-lid  prices,  and  on  Job  opportunities — "par- 
^«nilarly  for  the  flood  of  teenagers  now  en- 
eriiig  our  labor  force."  This  is  another  way 
:  s.iying  that  If  Congress  goes  to  extremes 


in  this  area,  it  wUl  not  only  be  inviting  In- 
flation, an  unduly  high  minimum  wage  will 
collide  head  on  with  the  administration's  ef- 
fort to  provide  Jobs  for  those  who  are  botb 
young  and  unskUled.  The  APL-CIO  has 
urged  an  hourly  minimum  of  $2.  This  Is 
more  than  many  employers  could  or  would 
pay  for  the  services  of  the  unskilled,  yet 
these  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  unemployed. 
The  President  and  Congress  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  Little  or  no  progress  will  be 
made  in  reducing  this  segment  of  luiemploy- 
ment  if  the  cost  to  prospective  employers  be- 
comes prohibitive. 

Another  absurdity  in  the  message  is  the 
proposal  to  spread  employment  by  imp>oslng 
double,  or  penalty  rates,  for  excessive  over- 
time. It. may  be  that  some  employers  would 
rather  pay  time  and  a  half  overtime  than  to 
increase  their  labor  force,  with  accompany- 
ing fringe-benefit  costs.  But  this  does  not 
taice  into  account  those  industries  in  which 
intermittent  peak  worliloads  call  for  occa- 
sional overtime.  Why  should  the  Govern- 
ment be  trying  to  force  these  employers  to 
hire  permanent  additional  workers  whose 
services  might  be  needed  only  3  or  4  months 
in  the  year? 

There  are  numerovis  other  economic  rec- 
ommendations in  the  message,  and  no  esti- 
mate of  costs.  The  costs,  however,  will  be 
high. 

The  proposal  with  the  highest  emotional 
content  concerns  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  1947  Taft-Hartley  Act — which  permits 
States  which  wish  to  do  so  to  ban  the  union 
.s'nop.  Under  the  union  shop,  employees  must 
join  a  union,  tisually  within  30  to  60  days 
after  taking  a  job.  It  is  our  view  that,  as 
a  matter  of  principle,  no  man  should  be 
compelled  to  join  a  union  in  order  to  hold 
his  Job.  This  will  be  a  close  fight  and  a  bit- 
ter one.  If  Congress  finally  repeals  section 
14ib».  however,  then  at  least  a  provision 
should  be  written  into  the  law  to  prevent 
unions  from  denying  membership  to  Negroes 
and  thereby  depriving  them  of  job  oppor- 
tunities Roy  Wilkins.  NAACP  executive  sec- 
retary, has  just  made  an  Interesting  speech 
to  the  International  Ladies  Garment  Worlc- 
ers  in  which  he  said  that  "deeply  ingrained 
patterns  of  discrimination"  in  labor  unions 
have  not  been  broken.  Tliis  speech  should 
be  read  by  every  Member  of  Congress  who 
may  be  inclined  to  vote  for  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14ib) .  and  then  call  it  a  dav. 


A  Salute  to  Senator  E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlett 
of  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  20.  1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  my 
home  State  of  Alaska,  where  I  joined 
with  countless  other  Alaskans  in  honor- 
ing Alaska's  senior  Senator  E.  L.  (Bob) 
Bartlett.  through  the  medium  of  a 
testimonial  dinner,  recognizing  his  20 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  Alaska  in 
Washington.  D.C. — first,  for  14  years  as 
Alaska's  lone  territorial  delegate:  then, 
for  the  last  6  years  as  U.S.  Senator. 

On  the  day  of  the  Bartlett  dinner. 
Alaska's  Anchorage  Times  printed  two 
excellent  tributes  to  this  outstanding 
citizen  of  the  49th  State.  In  order  that 
my  colleagues  may  be  aware  of  the  ap- 


preciation which  we  Alaskans  feel  to- 
ward our  senior  Senator,  I  insert  those 
editorials  here: 
[Prom  the  Anchorage  Daily  Times,  May  15, 

1965] 
WhT  All  the  Puss  Abottt  Senator  Bartlett? 

Why  all  the  fuss  about  Senator  Bartlett? 

Because  he  has  done  so  much  for  Alaska 
during  20  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
that's  why. 

Alaskans  are  swarming  around  to  take  part 
in  a  festive  tribute  to  him  tonight.  Every- 
body wants  in  the  act. 

They  ought  to  want  in.  The  celebration 
is  more  than  an  oppHjrtunity  to  show  proper 
gratitude  for  extraordinary  service  rendered 
by  an  extraordinary  public  servant. 

It  is  also  an  opporttmity  to  be  associated 
with  a  man  who  will  loom  high  in  the  his- 
tory of  Alaska.  A  man  who  inspires  good 
and  noble  qvialities  in  all  of  us.  A  man  who 
has  reached  the  heights  of  achievement  with- 
out losing  the  original  quality  of  humility 
that  makes  him  a  true  friend  and  neigh- 
bor. 

When  the  Alaskans  are  seated  for  dinner 
tonight  with  the  Senator  in  the  position  of 
honor,   a   great   moment  will    have   arrived. 

Here  will  be  a  group  of  Alaskans  who 
are  grateful  to  their  leader.  They  will  be 
representative  of  thousands  of  more  who 
would  be  present  if  they  were  able. 

At  the  same  time,  the  guest  of  honor  will 
be  able  to  see  that  good  work  Is  not  in 
vain.  That  constituents  are  not  all  greed, 
selfishness  and  demanding.  That  public  life 
is    not    all    tension,    anxiety    and    strife. 

Only  a  great  man  could  have  come  through 
20  years  of  public  service  with  a  record  like 
Senator  Bartlett's.  He  was  tutored  on  the 
ways  of  Washington  in  the  territorial  days 
when  a  Delegate  to  Congress  was  hardly 
more  than  a  dignified  beggar.  He  went  hat 
in  hand  to  committees  and  agencies  trying 
to  get  them  to  do  him  the  favor  of  provid- 
ing something  good  for  Alaska. 

Bartlett's  training  stood  him  In  such  good 
stead  that  he  has  grown  into  a  position  of 
Influence  as  a  full-fledged  Member  of  the  up- 
per House,  While  Alaska  made  the  transi- 
tion from  Territory  to  State.  Bartlett  made 
It  from  Delegate  to  Senator.  And  that  Is 
no  simple  task  for  It  meant  sharing  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Nation  and  much  of  the 
world  In  addition  to  the  problems  pertain- 
ing to  the  baby  State. 

Historians  will  tell  of  the  benefits  that 
accrued  to  Alaska  from  Bartlett's  hand.  The 
list  will  be  long. 

And  no  historian  can  make  such  a  list 
without  emphasizing  the  work  of  Senator 
Bartlett   in  winning  statehood   for  Alaska. 

For  13  long  years  it  was  Bartlbtt,  then 
serving  as  Delegate,  who  worked  with  the 
committees  of  Congress  to  win  favorable  ac- 
tion on  statehood  legislation.  It  was  Bart- 
lett who  worked  with  the  numerous  Federal 
agencies  to  win  their  support. 

It  was  Bartlett  to  whom  most  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  other  Federal  agencies 
looked  for  their  impressions  and  observa- 
tions that  could  either  help  or  hinder  state- 
hood legislation. 

Alaskans  tfike  personal  pride  in  Bartlett. 
Each  one  considers  him  "my  man."  Each 
feels  he  has  a  proprietary  right  to  a  part  of 
him.  And  why  not?  His  successes  are  our 
sticesses.  and  he  has  enriched  us  by  pro- 
viding so  many. 


[From  the  Anchorage  Times,  May  15,   1965] 
■Vignettes  and  'Views,  Saturday  Sundry 

(By  William  J.  Tobin) 
His  real  name  is  Edward  Lewis  Bartlett, 

but  If  you  call  him  anything  but  Bob  most 

people  won't  know  who  you're  talking  about. 

But    everybody    knows     Bob — a    childhood 
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nickname  that  probably  accounts  for  tlie  use 
of  more  parentheses  than  any  other  moiilker 
In  the  public  print. 

The  name  sometimes  causes  confusion. 
Witness  Perle  Mesta,  the  hostess  with  the 
mostest,  writing  In  McCall's  magazine  about 
one  of  her  galas  In  connection  with  the  last 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  Atlantic 
City.  Among  the  guests,  she  gushed,  was  her 
"good  friend  from  Alaska,  Senator  Ed.  Babt- 

LETT." 

Alaskans  wouldn't  make  such  a  social 
blunder  about  our  Senator  E.  L.  (Bob)  Bart- 
LETT,  being  honored  here  this  weekend  for 
a  distinguished  career  which  now  spans  20 
years  in  Congress. 

Who  Is  this  man  among  99  others  who  sits 
In  the  highest  legislative  body  of  the  land, 
and  represents  Alaska  with  pride  and  honor 
on  the  national  and  international  scene? 
Well,  dont  look  here  for  an  analysis  of  his 
contributions  to  the  territory,  the  State,  and 
the  Nation.  But  here  is  an  inside  glimpse 
at  Bartlett-behlnd-the-headllnes.  the  Sena- 
tor who  enjoys  grapes  for  breakfast,  nibbled 
while  shaving  with  a  cordless  electric  razor 
while  he  studies  the  latest  news  from  every 
newspaper  published  in  Alaska. 

This  is  an  Alaskan  who  lives  on  49th  Street 
in  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  zips  to  his  office 
(a  12-mlnute  drive  if  he  hits  the  traffic 
right)  In  a  Volkswagen  bearing  Alaska  li- 
cense plate  No.  49.  The  Senator  from  the 
49th  State  arrives  at  work  in  the  Old  Senate 
Office  Building  each  day  with  a  fresh  rose  in 
his  lapel.  He  carries  two  other  roses  with 
him — one  of  which  Is  given  daily  to  Senator 
Mabgaret  Chase  Smith  of  Maine.  The  other 
Is  a  spare.  In  case  the  steamy  heat  of  Wash- 
ington wilts  the  one  In  his  buttonhole. 

The  roses  are  cut  each  morning  by 
Bartlett  from  among  the  many  in  his  back- 
yard— a  garden  tended  virith  great  sklU  by  the 
Senator's  wife,  Vide.  But  the  brilliant  array 
of  roses  must  share  space  In  the  yard  with 
an  old-fashioned  grinding  wheel,  at  which 
Bartlett  occasionally  sits,  i>edallng  away  at 
a  knife-sharpening  chore. 

He  works  at  a  desk  piled  high  with  a  col- 
lection of  papers  reflecting  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  affairs  of  -state,  using  two  spindles 
rising  from  the  clusters  of  reports  and  docu- 
ments on  which  to  spear  Important  memos, 
reminders,  and  messages.  His  work  at  sena- 
torial duties  occupies  him  from  early  morn- 
ing to  late  In  tlie  evening,  and  the  Bartletts 
shun  all  but  the  most  Important  of  the 
countless  social  functions  which  sap  the 
strength  of  many  in  the  Washington  whirl. 

There's  a  7-foot  toten  pole  in  his  office 
and  an  Alaskan  bearskin  rug  on  the  floor 
of  his  den  at  hom^  and  the  only  television  set 
in  the  house  is  on  the  blink,  xinrepaired  be- 
cause he  reads  so  much  that  he  doesn't  have 
time  to  which  it  anyway.  Like  all  of  us,  he 
worries  about  his  weight — ^but  has  given  up 
on  such  things  as  a  grapefruit  diet  to  beat 
the  bulge. 

He's  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the 
Senate,  a  friend  of  the  President,  a  friend  to 
every  displaced  Alaskan  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  He  has  an  unabashed  love  affair  for 
Alaska,  a  deep  respect  for  his  office  and  for 
the  U.S.  Senate.  The  Senate,  he  once  said. 
Is  "the  very  highest  goal  one  can  attain,  un- 
less you  consider  the  Vice  Presidency  or  the 
Presidency." 

Who's  this  fellow  Bartlett?  He's  a  man 
who  keeps  a  king-size  sack  of  dog  biscuits 
Inside  the  kitchen  door  so  he  can  feed  the 
neighbor's  hound  every  morning.  He's  an 
ex-gold  miner.  He's  an  ex-newspyaperman. 
And  he's  rated  by  the  Teterans  of  the  Senate 
Press  Gallery  as  one  of  the  top  dozen  Members 
of  the  Senate.  That'a  who  Senator  E.  L, 
(Bob)   Bartlett  Is. 


Proliferation  of  Obscene  Literature 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1965 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  Nation  communities  are  being 
made  aware  of  the  grave  dangers  created 
by  the  proliferation  of  obscene  literature. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  pui-veyors  of 
pornography  have  concentrated  their 
efforts  to  get  their  wares  into  the  hands 
and  the  minds  of  the  young.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  situation  has  cre- 
ated a  national  problem  of  great  and 
growing  proportions. 

On  April  5  of  this  year,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  bill,  H.R.  980, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  establish 
the  principle  that  a  parent,  as  a  patron 
of  the  postal  service,  has  the  right  to  be 
protected  from  receiving  through  the 
U.S.  mails  unsolicited  mail  matter  which, 
in  his  opinion,  is  obscene] 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  agree  that  the 
most  effective  way  for  citizens  to  combat 
the  spread  of  pornographic  literature  is 
to  wage  a  community  campaign  on  the 
local  level.  Such  a  campaign  has  been 
undertaken  in  the  city  of  Syracuse.  The 
local  news  media  and  many  civic  organi- 
zations have  joined  in  an  eflfort  to  make 
parents  aware  of  what  is  being  pushed 
upon  their  children  by  the  sellers  of  por- 
nography, to  arouse  their  concern  and 
sense  of  outrage,  and  to  plan  an  effort 
to  put  an  end  to  the  sale  of  indecent 
literature  to  children.  I  should  like  to 
include  here  a  portion  of  a  speech  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Higgins,  who  Is  president  of  the 
Merchants  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co., 
of  Syracuse,  In  which  he  mentioned  this 
effort.  The  occasion  of  the  speech  vas 
the  annual  Tipperarj'  Hill,  Post  1361, 
American  Legion  award  dinner. 

The  speech  follows : 
A  Portion  op  a  Speech  by  |>Ir   Thom.\s  Hig- 
gins AT  THE  Annual  Tipperary  Hili..  Post 
1361,  American   Legion   Award  Dinner 
The  Tipp  HUl  Post  is  to  be  commended  on 
another  score.     It  has  always  embraced  the 
principle  that  we  tell  all  America  not  Just 
what  is  pleasing  to  hear,  but  what  is  true 
and  good  and  right  to  hear.     Furthermore, 
that  we  tell  all  America  net  only  what  we 
have  done  In  the  past,  but  what  we  are  re- 
solved to  do  In  the  future. 

I  think  the  greatest  thing  Uiat  the  Tipp 
Hill  post  has  done  In  the  ptist  year  has  been 
to  join  forces  with  our  two  local  newspapers; 
and  with  all  decent  thinking  people  in  wag- 
ing a  war  on  smut  literature  which  gradu- 
ally Is  poisoning  the  minds  of  our  youth. 
You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  this 
smut  industry  is  now  a  $2  billion  a  year  busi- 
ness. Just  think  of  It — $2  billion  of  dirt 
and  the  sad  part  of  it  all  is  that  75  percent 
of  this  obscene,  foul,  and  filthy  literature 
finds  its  way  Into  the  hands  of  youngsters 
under  18  years  of  age.  Th«  other  day  I  was 
discussing  this  smut  literature  with  a  friend 
Of  mine  and  he  made  a  etatement  which 
really  shook  me,  and  I  have  thought  about 
It  many  times  since.    He  said : 


"Tom,  I  would  rather  have  a  mad  dog  loose 
In  my  backyard  with  my  children  than  to 
have  this  smut  literature  In  their  hands." 

Tomorrow  and  for  a  lot  of  tomorrows,  let 
us  all  think  of  that  statement  by  my  friend. 

May  I  suggest  to  all  of  you  good  people 
that  you  do  one  of  two  things,  preferably 
both.  Either  Join  the  Citizens  for  Decent 
Literature  Committee  which  Is  active  in  On- 
ondaga County  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Judge  Leo  Yehle  or  at  least  write  to  the 
Reader's  Digest  and  ask  for  a  reprint  of  an 
article  entitled.  "Poison  in  Print  and  How 
to  Get  Rid  of  It." 

We  all  owe  it  to  our  children,  our  grand- 
children, to  ourselves  and  our  community  to 
do  everything  In  our  power  to  help  eradicate 
this  vicious  disease  which  is  eating  away  at 
the  minds  and  souls  of  our  youth. 

Please  dont  be  apathetic  about  this  threat 
to  our  children.  Don't  let  anyone  tell  you 
this  is  censorship.  I  abhor  censorship  as 
much  as  anyone  else  but  believe  me  this  is 
not  censorship  in  any  form  whatsoever. 

I  would  like  to  see  all  of  the  clergy  of 
Onondaga  County  unite  in  a  march  against 
smut  literature.  We  all  want  America  to  be 
the  greatest  country  In  the  world.  Let's 
make  certain  that  she  does  not  become  the 
pornographic  capital  of  the  world. 


U.S.  Acted  In  Santo  Domingo  as  OAS 
Should  Have  Done 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINFIELD  K.  DENTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20. 1965 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Evansville,  Ind..  Courier  of 
May  2,  1965: 
Courage  of   Commonsense:    United   States 

Acted  in  Santo  Domingo  as  OAS  Should 

Havi  Done 

Sending  U.S.  forces  to  the  neighboring 
Dominican  Republic  was  an  act  of  necessity. 
We  may  deplore  the  necessity,  but  we  can- 
not deplore  the  action.  President  Johnson's 
prompt  decision  Illustrated  the  courage  of 
commonsense.  The  action  had  to  be  swift. 
or  not  at  all. 

There  are  signs  that  some  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  are  unhappy 
with  this  action.  But  the  United  States 
merely  did  what  the  OAS  should  have  done, 
had  It  been  equipped.  If  the  action  had 
awaited  time  for  the  OAS  to  go  through  its 
usual  mumbo  Jumbo,  it  would  have  been 
too  late. 

The  urgent  issue  was  the  rescue  of  Ameri- 
cans whose  lives  were  in  danger.  That  is  a 
first  duty  of  the  American  Government  in 
any  situation.  Rescue  of  other  nationals 
who  wanted  to  leave.  Including  even  some 
Dominlcians.  could  be  nothing  more  than 
an  act  of  mercy. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  It  still  was  un- 
clear whether  the  disorder  was  being  pushed 
primarily  by  Communist  elements,  or 
whether  a  few  simply  had  followed  the  usual 
Communist  practice  of  Joining  any  distiu"b- 
ance.  The  presence  of  some  known  Com- 
munist agitators  was  enough  to  Indicate  the 
possibilities. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  cannot  tolerate 
any  more  Castros  In  Its  middle.     Whatever 
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;-  necessary  to  prevent  a  Communist  take- 
!-\er  in  any  American  country,  big  or  little, 
ought  to  be  undertaken  in  self-protection 
;or  the  whole  area,  especially  the  countries 
.  f  Central  and  South  America. 

If  any  of  our  Latin  American  friends  feel 
laihappy  about  this  regretful  necessity,  they 
r.eed  only  ask  themselves:  Which  would  they 
rather  have?  A  temporary  U.S.  rescue  mis- 
ion?  Or  another  Communist  dictatorship 
•o  be  used  as  a  base  for  new  infiltrations  in 
Venezuela  or  Peru,  or  some  other  free 
.American  country? 

The  United  States  already  has  announced 
;•  is  prepared  to  "transfer  its  responsibility 
.0  the  OAS  at  the  earliest  possible  moment." 

The  sooner  our  forces  can  leave  the  better 
.'Americans  will  like  it.  But  we  will  not 
•eave  U.S.  citizens,  or  other  innocent  vlc- 
•ims,  to  the  mercies  of  mob  rule,  whether 
inspired  by  local  rufRans  or  more  sinister 
elements. 

Until  then,  the  whole  hemisphere  should 

have  but  a  single,  prayerful  hope:  That  some 

".eader  in  the  Dominican  Republic  can  estab- 

ish   a  stable,   non-Communist   government, 

capable  of  keeping  order — and  quickly. 


Student  Opposes  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  20,  1965 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
^he  Appendix  of  the  Record  I  include  a 
letter  wTltten  by  Billy  Mcllhany,  an 
eighth-grade  student  from  Roanoke,  Va., 
High  School  which  appeared  in  the  Roa- 
noke World  News  on  Tuesday.  April  20, 
1965. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  so  many  young 
.students  in  America  who  do  a  little  think- 
ing for  themselves  and  recognize  the  dan- 
:ers  which  can  come  to  this  country  by 
A  ay  of  a  world  government. 
The  letter  follows : 
(From  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  World  News. 
Apr.  20,  19651 
Student  Opposes  United  Nations 
Congratulations  to  the  United  Nations  and 
lieir  friends  everywhere.    Another  great  suc- 
css  for  peace  has  been  accomplished.     This 
s  of  course  in  the  light  of  news  reports  stat- 
ing that  legislation   will  soon  give  Alcatrae 
Island  to  the  San  Francisco  chapter  of  the 
United  Nations  Association,  which  wUl  con- 
ort  It  Into  an  international  peace  symbol, 
living  the  United  Nations  symbolic  flag.    And 
'f  course  most  of  these  good  but  misguided 
people  do  not  realize  that  the  peace  sought  by 
he  United  Nations,  and  to  be  symbolized  by 
iieir  island,  is  the  Communist  peace,  which 
means   literally   and   simply,   a  situation   or 
Dndition,  in  any  country  or  for  any  people, 
111  which  all  resistance  to  communism  has 
■een  completely  destroyed. 

For    certainly    that    is   exactly   where   the 
'  nited   Nations   flag   belongs — over   a  maxi- 
mum   security   prison,    or   an   island   which 
'111  be  remembered  in  the  public  mind  as  a 
.axlmum  security  prison.    The  action  seems 
•  me  quite  symbolic,  as  a  maximum  security 
prison  is  exactly  what  the  whole  world  will 
:come  if  the  United  Nations  is  successful. 
Less  than  1  month  ago  a  report  said  how 
lany    people    the    Red    Chinese    under    Mao 
ise-tung  have  murdered  since  1949.     These 
.vere     Just     anti-Communists,     citizens     in 


China,  killed  Just  to  stay  in  power — only  49 
million  (13  million  people  alone  In  1962). 
The  VN.  said  nothing. 

When  the  United  Nations  was  established 
In  1945,  communism  controlled  only  200  mil- 
lion people,  in  and  around  the  Soviet  Union. 
Today,  communism  strikes  terror  in  some  900 
million  people  In  Europe  and  Asia.  Roughly 
almost  one-third  of  the  world's  population 
is  living  under  Communist  Influence  and 
control.  Is  this  the  peace  guaranteed  by  the 
United  Nations? 

By  all  means  lets  give  Communist  China 
a  seat  In  the  United  Nations — our  seat.  And 
since  we  do  not  want  the  Red  Chinese  coming 
to  New  York,  let's  ask  them  to  move  the  U.N. 
headquarters  to  Peiping  or  Moscow  where  it 
really  belongs. 

If  mere  survival  has  become  more  impor- 
tant to  Americans  than  freedom,  then  the 
men  who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  u?  in  bat- 
tles of  the  past  have  been  asked  to  fight,  to 
bleed,  and  to  die  in  vain 

Billy  McIi.hany. 


U.S.  Forces  in  the  Dominican  Republic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  insertion  in  the  Record  three  highly 
interesting  editorials  from  recent  news- 
papers: one  from  the  Miami  Herald  of 
April  30:  one  from  the  Miami  News  of 
the  same  date;  and  a  third  from  the 
Herald  of  April  29. 

In  the  midst  of  increasing  public  con- 
fusion, these  articles  enunciate  quite 
simply  the  reasons  for  our  dispatching 
U.S.  forces  recently  to  the  Dominican 
Republic:  to  protect  American  lives;  to 
prevent  another  Cuban-style  Communist 
takeover  in  our  hemisphere,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  kind  of  anarchy  which  would 
make  impossible  any  international 
peacekeeping  and  stabilizing  action. 

I  strongly  recommend  these  informa- 
tive articles  to  my  colleagues; 
[Prom  the  Miami  (Pla.)  News,  Apr.  30,  1965) 
Dominican  Republic:   President  Johnson's 
Swift  Response 

President  Johnson's  reply  to  the  informa- 
tion that  some  2,000  American  lives  were  en- 
dangered by  the  E>ominlcan  revolt  was  swift 
and  effective. 

His  sending  of  the  Marines  may  raise  some 
hackles  among  Latin  Americans  who  recall 
the  "gunboat  diplomacy"  of  earlier  years,  but 
those  feelings  can  be  soothed  later. 

The  President's  immediate  responsibility 
was  to  respond  to  a  notice  that  no  one  could 
guarantee  the  safety  of  U.S.  nationals  In  the 
Dominican  Republic.  This  Is  entirely  believ- 
able, considering  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  rebels  was  to  put  guns  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  thousand  unorganized  civilians. 

U.S.  spokesmen  have  been  careful  to  state 
that  the  Marines  are  there  only  to  protect 
Americans  and  other  foreign  nationals  who 
request  aid.  Nevertheless,  the  presence  of 
American  forces  could,  or  should.  Impose 
some  restraint  on  the  Santo  Domingo  rebels. 
We  shall  see. 

The  U.S.  suggestion  that  the  Organization 
of  American  States  put  its  peacemaking 
machinery  to  work  at  once  was  a  wise  one. 
The  chaos  in  the  Dominican  Republic  en- 


dangers more  than  the  safety  of  2,000  Ameri- 
can civilians. 

It  is  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  entire 
hemisphere.  The  situation  is  made  to  order 
for  Fidel  Castro  and  his  well -organized  sub- 
versives in  the  Caribbean. 

[Prom  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  Apr.  30.  1965] 
Marines  for  a  Double  Purpose 

The  landing  of  Marines  to  protect  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Dominican  Republic  should  also 
serve  a  larger  purpose.  This  Is  to  preclude 
a  Communist  takeover  along  the  lines  of 
Fidel  Castro  s  conquest  of  Cuba  for  the  Reds. 

President  Johnson  acted  forthrlghtly  In 
sending  the  Marines  ashore.  He  did  so  with 
approval  from  congressional  leaders  of  both 
political  parties,  and  we  believe  they  rep- 
resented the  views  of  their  constituents  in 
supporting  the  President's  action. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  saw  to  It  that  full  in- 
formation on  developments  was  supplied  to 
the  council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  The  OAS.  representing  all  the  free 
nations  of  the  new  world,  Is  properly  as  con- 
cerned as  the  United  States  to  prevent  an- 
other Cuba. 

No  government  In  the  hemisphere  is  safe 
if  Communist  agents  can  foment  insurrec- 
tion—whatever the  pretext — in  order  to  seize 
power.  Members  of  the  OAS  might  well  send 
token  forces  to  Santo  Domingo  to  help  snuff 
out  the  threat  to  peace  there.  Such  steps 
are  clearly  authorized  by  OAS  pacts,  and  were 
invoked  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

Squeals  of  outrage  over  the  use  of  Marines 
already  are  being  heard  from  the  Commu- 
nist bloc,  and  may  be  expected  to  grow  louder. 
These  merely  underscore  the  truth  about  the 
bloody  doings  In  Santo  Domingo. 

President  Johnson  is  proceeding  with  meas- 
ured prudence.  The  lives  of  the  2,000  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Dominican  Republic  certainly 
must  be  safeguarded  so  long  as  teenage  hood- 
lums with  machlneguns  are  allowed  to  spraj 
bullets  where  they  please. 


I  From  the  Miami    (Fla.) 
Apr    29.  19651 
The  Marines  Have  Landed 

Yesterday  this  newspaper  pleaded: 

"Let's  have  no  second  Cuba  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic." 

Today  it  makes  no  difference  whether  we 
said  this  or  whether  someone  else  did.  The 
pertinent  fact  Is  that  President  Johnson  has 
acted  swiftly  to  prevent  Just  such  a  catas- 
trophe. He  has  sent  a  powerfvl  Marine  unit 
ashore  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  protect- 
ing American  nationals  in  the  hotted-up  civil 
war.  One  faction  in  that  conflict  would 
return  Juan  Bosch  to  power  with  the  help 
of  undisguised  cadres  of  Communists. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  argue  that  we  have 
no  real  business  in  Santo  Domingo.  The 
same  argument  was  made — much  to  our 
woe — in  that  vacillating  venture  known  as 
the  Bay  of  Pigs,  which  has  cost  the  United 
States  worldwide  prestige  and  a  Red  foothold 
one  Jvunp  from  the  U.S.  mainland. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Johnson  moved  wisely 
last  night. 

He  was  careful  to  consult  the  friendly 
council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

He  conferred  with  and  responded  to  the 
Dominican  Government  in  powM-  (though 
beleaguered)    which  requested  our  help. 

He  brought  In  the  congressional  leader- 
ship. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  marines  are 
there  to  stay  a  bit.  for  their  "assistance  will 
be  available  to  the  nationals  of  other  coun- 
tries." 

Well,  let  them  stabilize  the  situation,  not 
In  the  selfish  name  of  any  entrenched  and 
selfish  colonialism  but  to  protect  the  na- 
tional interests  of  two  proud  peoples  In  po- 
litical  freedom  in  the  Caribbean. 
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Aid  to  Higher  Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON; JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF   CAIJFCBMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20. 1965 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  series  of 
three  editorials  by  the  Riverside,  Calif.. 
Press-Enterprise. 

H  Jl.  3220,  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  edu- 
cational resources  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  and  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  students  in  postsecondary 
and  higher  education,  will  soon  be  before 

the  House. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  pro- 
vide approximately  $1,450,000  to  the 
State  of  California,  a  large  portion  of 
which  would  be  allocated  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Extension  Service 
which  plays  an  active  role  in  programs 
relating  to  community  problems  such  as 
housing,  poverty,  government,  recreation, 
employment,  youth  opportunities,  trans- 
portation, health,  and  land  use. 

I  believe  that  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Extension  Service  has  done  a  re- 
markable job  for  the  educational  system 
of  California  as  well  as  for  the  people  of 
the  various  communities  which  it  serves. 

The  following  editorials  are  historically 
important  as  few  newspapers  in  this 
country  have  become  really  informed 
about  the  possibilit'es  for  using  the  uni- 
versity extension  service  in  nonagricul- 
tural  areas: 

[Prom  the   Riverside    (Calif.)    Press.   Apr.  6. 

19641 
Extension:     UNivERsrrY    of    California    at 

Riverside,  Chancellor  Backs  Aid  Plan 

Chancellor  Herman  T.  Spleth  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Riverside,  today  pub- 
licly armounced  his  support  of  a  prof>osed 
Federal  plan  to  finance  additional  university 
extension  programs. 

The  bill,  introduced  In  Congress  by  Rep- 
resentative Cleveland  Bailey,  Democrat, 
of  W.  Va.,  would  make  It  possible  for  the 
university  to  Increase  Its  education  services 
to  business.  Industrial,  and  professional 
groups  and  to  the  general  public. 

A  publicly  supported  program  of  general 
extension  as  provided  by  Congressman 
Bailey's  bill  (H.R.  4386).  to  be  operated  by 
State  universities  and  land-grant  colleges 
would  stimulate  these  institutions  to  bring 
new  research  and  other  knowledge  to  indi- 
vidual and  groups  In  communities  through 
programs  of  adult  education.  Chancellor 
Spleth  said. 

The  bin  provides  for  a  yearly  appropria- 
tion of  920  million  to  each  State  and  an  ad- 
ditional $8  million  to  be  divided  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  pxjpulatlon.  Each  State 
would  have  to  provide  its  own  matching 
tunds  to  share  In  the  $8  million  fund. 

Under  the  proposed  program,  each  college 
or  university  could  use  the  money  to  offer 
adult  education  courses  in  any  field  of  study 
taught  at  the  school  or  in  which  the  school 
conducts  research. 

However,  duplication  of  instruction  offered 
by  the  cooperative  agrlcultioral  or  home 
economics  programs  or  by  federally  financed 
vocational  education  program  would  not  be 
allowed. 


[Prcan  the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press,  Apr.  6, 
1961] 
Extending  Extension 
While  the  program  for  alfl  to  education 
which  the  President  is  urging  on  Congress 
may    seem   comprehensive.    It    neglects    one 
important  phase  of  education:  adult  educa- 
tion. 

In  an  effort  to  fill  this  loophole.  Congress- 
man Cleveland  Bailey,  Democrat,  of  Ohio, 
has  introduced  a  bill  providing  a  modest  plan 
of  support  for  the  adult  extaaision  programs 
of  State  universities  and  land-grant  colleges. 

The  plan  does  not  include  agricultural 
Instruction.  Agricultural  Inetruction  is  al- 
ready substantially  supported  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  has  been  for  many 
years. 

Indeed  the  record  of  success  in  the  joint 
Federal-State  program  of  agricultural  exten- 
sion has  undoubtedly  contributed  in  a  major 
way  to  the  unique  character  of  this  coun- 
try's farm  problem.  We  refer,  of  course,  to 
America's  farm  surpluses  as  compared  with 
the  shortages  which  plague  most  of  the 
world. 

Extension  of  Federal  aid  to  other  areas  of 
adult  education  promises  similar  benefits. 

The  Increasing  complexity  of  modern  in- 
dustry demands  greater  knowledge  and  great- 
er skills.  And  the  task  of  helping  people  find 
this  knowledge  and  skill  can't  be  accom- 
plished entirely  during  the  normal  school 
years.  Part  of  it  is  the  problem  of  adult  edu- 
cation. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  the  greater  de- 
mands of  citizenship  in  a  shrunken,  terrify- 
ing world.  Here,  too,  part  of  the  educational 
task,  and  an  Important  part,  is  with  adults. 

The  need  for  Federal  encoviragcment  is  in- 
dicated by  the  great  disparity  in  what  various 
States  are  attempting.  Some  universities 
(Southern  Illinois  University  Is  a  notable  ex- 
ample) have  extension  programs  which  have 
a  constructive  Influence  on  almost  every 
phase  of  community  life.  In  ot!ier  States 
nothing  at  all  Is  being  done. 

Congressman  Bailey's  bill  would  provide  a 
modest  push — a  $9  million  one — toward  a 
national  program.     It  deserves  wide  support. 

[Prom  the  Riverside  (C^lf.)  Press. 

June  1,  196^1 

Greatest   Educationai/  Institution 

The  Nation  has  Just  passefi  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  act  of  Congress  which  estab- 
lished the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  ad- 
ministered by  the  land-graat  colleges. 

This  program  was  a  sort  Of  internal  point 
IV  program.  Herbert  Hoover  once  called  It 
"the  world's  greatest  educational  Institu- 
tion." Certainly,  it  has  been  of  great  mo- 
ment to  California — now  producer  of  the 
largest  value  of  agricultural  cash  crops  In 
the  Nation.  It  has  been  of  prime  Import-ince 
to  Riverside,  with  the  remarkable  contribu- 
tions of  the  University  of  California's  Citrus 
Experiment  Station,  now  known  officially  as 
the  Citrus  Research  Center  and  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

Not  only  has  Agricultural  Extension  been 
technical  advl.ser  to  the  Nation's  farmers  as 
they  reduced  the  ratio  of  manpower  required 
to  feed  the  Nation  from  1  farmer  for  every 
7  consumers  to  1  for  every  27.  But  it  has 
enriched  the  whole  context  of  rural  life  with 
Its  home  demonstration  programs,  its  net- 
work of  4-H  clubs  and  other  youth  activities. 
and,  more  recently,  Its  nonpolitical  and  social 
problems. 

Only  more  recently  have  tlie  Nation's  uni- 
versities begun  to  cultivate  a  field  now  far 
more  crowded  "nd  Just  as  much  In  need  of 
help  as  the  rural  districts  of  the  Nation. 
But  in  the  last  decade  or  so  they  have  been 
coming  alive  in  a  variety  of  ministrations 
to  urban  and  suburban  populations. 


University  Extension,  almost  since  the 
founding  of  the  liberal  arts  college  at  Uni- 
versity of  CaUfornia  at  Riverside,  has  beer, 
offering  a  wide  variety  of  adult  education 
courses,  seminars,  and  institutes.  In  the  last 
2  years  they  have  come  under  such  subject 
groupings  as  "The  Executive  Profile."  "Gov- 
ernment in  Action,"  "Value  of  the  Arts,' 
"The  Southern  California  City,"  "Race 
Property,  and  Government,"  and  "Develop- 
ment of  Creative  Abilities  in  Children."  T' 
extend  its  reach  the  division  has  spotted  it> 
offerings  not  only  in  Riverside  but  also  ir 
San  Bernardino.  Ontario.  Barstow,  and  Pain 
Springs. 

The  extension  efforts  of  the  university,  . 
fledgling  In  a  limited  field  a  half  century  ago 
now  begins  to  approach  saturation  coverage 
of  areas  which  touch  the  lives  of  almost 
every  Californian  who  harbors  a  desire  for 
knowledge  and  self- improvement,  or  an  urge 
to  make  an  Informed  and  effective  contri- 
bution to  his  community. 


The  President  Makes  Some  More  Good 
Appointments 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF    RHODE   ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1965 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  May  1.  an  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Providence  Journal,  which  voice- 
strong  approval  of  many  of  Presidem 
Johnson's  recent  aPE>ointments. 

I  heartily  concur  and  place  the  edi- 
torial as  part  of  my  remarks: 

(From   the   Providence    (R.I.)    Journal.    Mty 

1,   1965) 

The  President  Makes  Some  More  Good 

Appointments 

Several  of  the  Federal  appointees  just 
named  by  President  Johnson  will  find  tlckllsl, 
or  controversial  problems  awaiting  them  u: 
they  step  Into  their  new  positions.  Their 
approach  to  the  problems  is  expected  to  re- 
flect any  changes  In  direction  or  emphas.- 
that  the  administration  may  have  decldct: 
upon  In  these  various  areas. 

One  area  is  antitrust  activity.  Specula- 
tion has  been  heard  for  some  time  that  th<- 
Johnson  administration  prefers  a  more  cau- 
tious and  less  vigorous  prosecution  of  thc 
antltrust  laws.  The  administration  has  made 
great  efforts  to  win  the  support  and  respect 
of  the  business  community,  but  these  effort 
have  been  handicapped  from  time  to  time 
by  the  energy  and  zeal  of  William  H.  Orrlck 
Jr..  Assistant  Attorney  General  In  charge  o: 
the  Antitrust  Division. 

Mr.  Orrlck  now  Is  stepping  down  to  re- 
turn to  his  law  practice  In  California.  He 
will  be  replaced  by  Dr.  Donald  P.  Turner 
an  authority  on  antitrust  legislation  and  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  Harvard  Lav. 
School.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
change  in  the  leadership  of  the  Antitru.'-! 
Division  will  mean  any  change  In  the  divi- 
sion's policy,  emphasis  or  scale  of  activity. 

Three  of  the  presidential  appointments  lie 
In  the  field  of  transportation. 

Alan  S.  Boyd,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  has  been  named  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Transportation.  Mr 
Boyd  has  demonstrated  exceptional  admin- 
istrative skill  while  heading  the  CAB.  In  hi^ 
new  position,  he  will  assume  broader  respon- 
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sibilltles  over  the  whole  field  of  transporta- 
tion. 

A  frequent  criticism  in  the  past  iias  been 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  too  many 
separate  agencies  dealing  with  transporta- 
tion—the Maritime  Administration,  the  ICC, 
the  CAB.  etc. — and  that  it  has  woefully 
lacked  a  coherent  overaU  policy.  In  his  new 
pest.  Mr.  Boyd  will  be  In  a  position  to  enun- 
ciate a  general  policy  on  transportation  and 
perhaps  to  bring  more  order  into  this  badly 
segmented  field  of  Federal  regulation. 

Charles  S.  Murphy,  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, has  been  named  to  replace  Mr.  Boyd 
as  Chairman  of  the  CAB.  The  present  five- 
member  Board  often  has  been  divided  3  to  2 
c!i  recent  decisions  affecting  route  allocations 
nnd  air  fares.  The  change  in  personnel 
cotild  mean  a  change  in  coming  CAB  deci- 
sions— Including  the  long-debated  future  of 
Northeast  Airlines. 

-Vajeeb  E.  Halaby.  who  is  stepping  down  as 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
h.is  long  been  the  most  vigorous  advocate  in 
the  administration  for  developing  the  super- 
sonic transport  (SST).  His  vigorous  ad- 
v(  cacy  has  helped  to  keep  the  proposal  alive 
despite  the  doubts  expressed  in  other  admin- 
l.-ratlon  and  aviation  circles. 

Gen.  William  P.  McKee.  former  Vice  Chief 
of  the  Air  Force,  has  been  named  to  replace 
Mr.  Halaby.  General  McKee  Is  an  expe- 
r:inced  administrator  and  an  authority  on 
1  tistics.  His  position  on  the  SST  proposal 
h  .sn't  been  disclosed. 

The  latest  appointments  by  the  President 
conform  to  the  generally  lilgh  standards  he 
h  s  maintained  In  earlier  appointments.  All 
c;  these  appointees,  whatever  their  personal 
v:-  'AS  on  particular  matters,  are  eminently 
q  tallfied  by  background  and  experience  to 
R  ume  the  positions  to  which  they  have  been 
1    nicd. 


The  Delta  Story:  Saga  of  an  Airline  That 
Changed  the  Entire  Economy  of  the 
South  and  of  the  Man  Whose  Vision 
Built  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19. 1965 

:.Ir.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Sir;  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  tre- 
m  ndous  contribution  that  has  been 
ni.ide  to  the  economic  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  my  area  by  Delta  Airlines 
aid  its  president  and  founder,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Woolman. 

What  began  as  a  one  machine  crop- 
ducting  operation  in  the  twenties  has 
now  become  the  fifth  largest  airline  in 
tl.'^  Nation,  linking  the  burgeoning  South 
to  the  industrial  East  and  Midwest  and 
?' . 'Migthening  the  bonds  of  interest 
air.ong  our  regions  from  coast  to  coast 
a:  d  into  the  Caribbean. 

It  has  been  said  that  "Delta  Airlines 
i-  Woolman,  and  Woolman  is  Delta  Air- 
1;!  '?s.'  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
template one  without  thinking  of  the 
otlier,  for  they  are  inseparable,  and  it  is 
Generally  conceded  that  Mr.  Woolman 
is  i>robably  without  a  peer  among  airline 
ext  cutives. 

Ill  all  of  this,  Mr.  Woolman  still  pro- 
jects a  personality  of  grace,  charm,  and 
humility.    He  takes  a  deep  personal  in- 


terest in  the  people  who  work  for  Delta, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  no  comptiny 
executive  ever  enjoyed  greater  or  more 
universal  affection,  respect,  and  loyalty 
from  his  employees.  Certainly  the  out- 
standing example  of  the  life  and  career 
of  this  remarkable  man  should  serve  to 
Inspire  American  youth  to  finer  and 
greater  accomplishments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Aeronautics 
magazine,  the  publication  of  the  National 
Pilots  Association,  pays  an  extraordinary 
tribute  to  Mr.  Woolman  and  Delta  Air- 
lines in  its  June  issue.  In  order  to  share 
this  significant  account  of  example  and 
growth  with  others,  I  include  the  text  of 
this  article  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
The  Delta  Story:   The  Saga  of  an  Airline 

That   Chanced  the  Entule   Economy  or 

THE  South  and  of  the  Man  Whose  Vision 

Bdtlt  It 

The  guiding  hand  of  Delta  Air  Lines  is  that 
of  Collett  Everman  Woolman,  mcxiest,  hard- 
working president  and  general  manager, 
whose  personality  has  quietly  dominated  this 
friendly,  progressive  airline  since  its  begtn- 
ing  as  tlie  world's  first  commercial  crop)- 
dusUng  outfit  back  Ui  1924  and  1925. 

While  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Woolman  attended  the  world's  first 
aviation  meet  at  Bheims,  Prance,  in  1910. 
and  following  World  War  I  he  learned  to  fly 
In  a  Curtis  OX-5  "Jenny."  But  aviation 
offered  few  opportunities  in  those  early  years, 
and  he  had  to  be  content  to  enter  another 
field  upon  completion  of  his  schooling.  It 
was  a  fortunate  field,  however,  with  the 
extension  department  of  Louisiana  State 
University,  and  It  soon  led  him  right  back 
Into  aviation. 

Throughout  the  South  and  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  fertile  Mississippi  delta, 
which  was  to  inspire  the  name  of  a  great 
airline,  cotton  production  was  being  seriously 
reduced  by  the  boll  weevil.  Based  on  the 
experimental  work  by  Dr.  B.  R.  Coad  at  the 
Tallulah  Cotton  Experimental  Station,  Wool- 
man  and  several  associates  became  Interested 
In  the  problem  in  1925  and  organized  Huff 
Dalland  Dusters,  the  world's  first  airplane 
dusting  organization.  The  advanced  tech- 
niques which  they  developed  proved  amaz- 
ingly potent  In  the  t>attle  against  cotton's 
hungry  enemies.  Cotton  growers  began  to 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  Quickly  the  com- 
pany's operations  expanded  across  the  south- 
ern United  States  into  Mexico  and  South 
America.  With  its  18  airplanes,  Huff  Dalland 
Dusters  was  the  largest  unsubsldlzed  air  fleet 
in  the  world  at  that  time. 

In  1927  the  company  In  stiff  competition 
from  wealthy  German  firms  secured  air  mall 
rights  in  Peru.  And  C.  E.  Woolman  became 
the  first  American  operator  south  of  the 
equator  In  the  western  hemisphere. 

"The  South  American  operation  was  get- 
ting pretty  big  by  the  following  year,  when 
we  found  ourselves  right  in  the  middle  of  a 
red  hot  local  revolution,"  Woolman  recalls. 
"Both  sides  tried  to  get  hold  of  our  airplanes 
for  their  armies.  We  sold  our  dusters  to  a 
local  company,  and  our  airmail  routes  to  Pan 
American  Grace.  The  route  became  the 
nucleus  of  what  is  now  the  Panagra  system." 

But  the  company's  dusting  operations 
never  stopped  in  the  South.  Taking  the 
name  of  Delta  Air  Service  In  1928,  the  com- 
pany continued  Its  operations  In  the  agri- 
cultural field — and  its  agricultural  division 
is  still  operating  successfully  today,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Coad,  who  joined  the 
company  in  1931. 

But  bigger  undertakings  were  afoot. 
Dreams  of  expansion  led  to  the  purchase  of 
three  six-passenger,  90-mUe-per-hour  Travel 
Airs,  powered  by  300-horsepower  Wright 
"Whirlwinds."  On  June  1,  1929,  Delta  Air 
Service  inaugurated  Its  first  scheduled  pas- 
senger  flight   between  Dallas  and  Jackson, 


Miss.,  with  Etope  at  Shreveport  and  Monroe. 
La.  As  new  planes  arrived  frt»n  the  factocy. 
service  was  extended  tx>  Birmingham.  Ala., 
and  then  to  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Delta  waa  squeezed  out  in  the  poUtical 
maneuvers  of  1930  when  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment awarded  the  alrmaU  contract  tor 
the  southern  route  to  a  rival  airline,  but 
Woolman  retained  faith.  In  1934,  in  new 
bids,  the  company,  now  known  as  Delta  Air 
Corp.,  won  an  airmaU  contract  for  a  route 
frcan  Dallas  to  Atlanta  and  Charleston,  S.C. 
Trimotored  Stlnsons  were  used,  which 
covUd  carry  another  passenger  and  fly  10 
miles  an  hour  faster  than  the  Travel  Airs. 

Delta  flew  its  first  airmail  across  Dixie  on 
July  4,  1934.  The  following  year,  night 
flights  were  inaugurated  between  Atlanta 
and  Port  Worth,  the  most  heavUy  traveled 
Delta  route.  In  1941.  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  awarded  the  rising  company  two  new 
routes — from  Atlanta  to  Cincinnati  and 
from  Atlanta  to  Savannah.  That  same  year 
headquarters  were  moved  from  Monroe,  La., 
where  Huff-Daland  Dusters  was  born,  to 
Atlanta. 

During  the  early  years  of  World  War  II. 
Delta  relinquished  hialf  of  its  planes  and 
pilots  to  the  Air  Force  and  mobUlzed  for 
other  assignments  to  help  the  war  effort. 
The  company  flew  military  cargo  between 
various  military  InstaUations,  modified  air- 
craft for  special  purposes,  overhauled  en- 
gines and  instruments,  and  trained  hundreds 
of  Air  Force  pUots  and  mechanics. 

With  the  war  warming  up  to  its  hottest 
peak,  the  organization  could  stUl  expand. 
In  1943  the  CAB  authorized  a  new  route  be- 
tween Port  Worth  and  New  Orleans,  and 
Delta  moved  another  step  toward  becoming 
the  "Air  Line  of  the  South." 

Closely  following  the  atomic  bomb  and 
Japans  surrender,  came  the  news  of  Delta's 
largest  route  award  to  that  date — the  1.022- 
mlle  Chicago-Miami  and  Chicago-Charleston, 
S.C.  routes. 

On  December  18,  1945,  the  company's  name 
was  changed  to  Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  and 
Woolman  moved  up  from  vice  president  and 
general  manager  to  president  and  general 
manager. 

The  airline  expanded  rapidly,  including  a 
merger  In  1953  with  Chicago  and  Southern 
Air  Lines,  which  had  been  organized  In  1933 
on  the  west  coast  but  shifted  c^>eratlon8  to 
the  Mississippi  Valley  in  1934.  The  merger 
added  5,854  miles  and  six  Caribbean  cities  to 
Delta's  route. 

In  November  1955.  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  awarded  Delta  1,075  miles  of  new 
routes  into  "Main  Street  America."  and  on 
February  1,  1956.  the  airline  inaugurated 
service  between  Dixie  and  the  New  York- 
Washington  area. 

Delta  advanced  into  the  ranks  of  the  trans- 
continental air  carriers  in  1961  when  the 
CAB  awarded  it  the  Southern  Transconti- 
nental Route  from  Dallas-Fort  Worth  to  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Today  Delta  serves  60  cities.  Its  14.119- 
mlle  route  system  serves  the  centers  of  gov- 
ernment and  finance  in  the  East,  the  indus- 
trial areas  of  the  Midwest,  the  dynamic  South 
and  Southwest,  the  growing  west  coast,  and 
the  vacation  playgrounds  in  Florida  and  the 
Caribbean,  with  headquarters  at  Its  main 
focal  point  of  Atlanta.  Ga. 

First  In  the  world  to  Inaugurate  DC-8  and 
Convalr  880  Jetliner  service.  Delta  has  a  total 
jet  fleet  investment  in  excess  of  9140  mUllon. 
The  airline  has  16  Convalr  SSO's  and  by  the 
end  of  1965  will  have  20  DC-8's  (including 
3  scheduled  for  delivery  In  1966) . 

Delta  received  Its  first  DC-8  Jet  airliner 
on  July  22,  1959,  and  service  was  lnaug\irated 
on  September  18.  1959.  Convalr  880  service 
was  inaugurated  on  May  15,  1960. 

In  April  1963,  Delta  became  the  first  airline 
In  the  world  to  place  orders  for  the  Douglas- 
built  DC-9  twin  Jet  when  It  announced  pur- 
chase of  15  short-haul  DC-9's  at  a  total  cost 
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in   excess    of   $50   million,    including   spare 
parts.    Deliveries  will  begin  in  early  1966. 

In  May  1964,  Delta  and  Pan  American 
World  Airways  Inaugurated  the  first  single- 
place  service  between  New  Orleans,  Atlanta, 
and  Europe. 

All  cities  on  the  Delta  system  will  benefit 
from  a  new  computer-based  electronic  reser- 
vations system  which  Delta  is  programing 
Into  use,  with  systemwide  completion  sche- 
duled this  year.  The  IBM  Deltajnatlc  sys- 
tem links  Delta's  cities  to  a  powerful  com- 
puter center  in  Atlanta,  and  up-to-the- 
second  flight  and  passenger  inlormatlon  Is 
available  to  reservations  agents  In  a  matter 
of  seconds. 

Over  the  years  Delta  has  prided  itself  on 
the  quality  of  Its  service.  Passengers  have 
come  to  expect  extra  special  treatment  on 
Delta,  and  the  airline's  continued,  steady 
growth  Indicates  that  they  aren't  being 
disappointed. 


A  Great  Man 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  OLIVA  HUOT 

OF  MBW   HAMPSHISE 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  20.  1965 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 22  of  last  year,  Miss  Patricia  Letour- 
neau,  Brookline  Avenue,  Dover,  N.H., 
composed  a  poem  saluting  our  late  and 
beloved  President  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. 

Patricia  is  13  years  of  age  and  I  am 
honored  to  place  her  fine  composition 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  before 
the  Members  of  Congress. 

It  is  my  intention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
offer  this  poem  to  the  Kennedy  Memorial 
Library  in  Boston,  Mass.,  after  it  is  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

A  GbeatMaj^ 

(By  Miss  Patricia  Leto\arneau.   Dover,  NB., 

Nov.  22, 1964) 

Pour  years  ago  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
The  Kennedy  f  amUy  sat  down  to  pray. 
The  only  thing  unusual  about  this,  you  see, 
Was  that  John  Kennedy  has  Just  won  the 
presidency. 

And  as  he  slowly  said  the  Grace, 

A  wonderful  expression  went  over  his  face. 

His  eyes  lit  up,  and  then  he  smiled, 

And  looked  to  one  side  at  his  wife  and  child. 

For,  inside  his  heart  he  was  wondering, 

If  he  could  answer  all  the  needs  his  new  Job 

would  bring. 
To  run  a  country,  and  be  a  good  father  too, 
That's  a  very  difficult  task  to  do. 

But  in  his  heart  he  knew  he  could. 

Do  all  the  things  for  which  the  Presidency 
stood. 

And  then  he  looked  to  his  side  once  more. 

And  foimd  the  encouragement  he  was  look- 
ing for. 

For,  his  wife.  Ji^cqueline.  looked  into  his  eyes. 
And  suddenly  he  realized — 
As  long  as  he  had  her  encouraging  smile. 
He  could  surpass  any  trial. 

This  was  the  scene.  4  years  ago  on  Thanks- 
giving Day. 
As  the  Kennedy  family  sat  down  to  pray. 

Three  years  later,  on  the  same  joyous  day. 
A  whole  new  mood  had  shown  its  way. 
An  empty  seat,  a  missing  smile. 
Were  evident  all  the  while. 


The  same  people  were  there,  the  traditional 

food. 
But,  stlU  no  one  was  in  the  mood. 
For,  deep  inside,  their  heart*  were  chilled. 
Knowing  his  place  would  never  again  be  flUed. 

People  all  over  the  world  conveyed 
The  feeling  they  had  felt  on  that  bitter  day. 
We  had  loet  a  leader,  a  really  great  man, 
And  Lyndon  Johnson  had  taken  stand. 
But  they  took  no  notice  at  all  of  this, 
'Caxise  they  noticed  so  much,  all  they  now 
missed. 

But  Jacqueline  Bouvier  Kennedy  missed  him 

most  of  all. 
For  now  there  was  no  answer  to  her  loving 

can. 
Words  Just  cannot  explain^ 
The  agonizing  misery,  sorrow,  and  pain. 

His  children,  of  coiu*se,  miased  him.  too. 

The  youngest  one  was  only  tjwo. 

How  could  you  teU  them— their  father  was 

dead, 
Mvirdered  by  a  man — shot  in  the  head??? 

The  worst  2  days  In  almost  everyone's  life. 
The  ones  so  filled  with  sorrorw  and  strife, 
Were  the  day  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  death, 
And  the  day  they  laid  htm  down  to  rest. 

The  yo\ingest  man  in  history, 
Ever  to  conquer  the  Presidency. 
A  very  great  man  at  forty-three. 
And  yet — he  was  killed  deliberately. 

A  man  with  love  and  honestly, 
Moral  strength  and  stability. 
I  salute — John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 


causes  he  fought  and  to  the  people  he  helped 
He,  for  one,  followed — long  before  it  vr.s 
made — President  Kennedy's  celebrated  car.: 
Ask  not  what  yovu-  country  can  do  for  you; 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country.  Ai;d 
any  reward  he  may  have  expected  (and  he 
received  none  other)  was  the  consciousiu  s 
of  having  been  true  to  that  precept. 

This  was  the  secret  of  the  impact  he  mru'o. 
he,  a  one-man  lobby,  who  "represented"  ex- 
actly no  one.  This  won  him  the  confidence 
nay,  the  love  of  those  who  associated  witli 
him.  This  opened  before  him  the  doors  ol 
the  high  and  mighty  right  up  to  the  Whu* 
House.  This  accounted  for  his  extraordina.'-y 
effectiveness  In  getting  things  done  th.it 
seemed  hopelessly  tied  up  in  redtape  or  held 
up  by  unawareness  or  Ul  will. 

Gardner  Jackson  was.  In  the  finest  Ameri- 
can and  Christian  tradition,  a  rugged  in- 
dividualist who  served  his  fellow  man 
Speaking,  I  have  no  doubt,  for  hundreds  cl 
Washingtonians  in  all  walks  of  life,  indeed 
for  all  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  :o 
cross  the  path  of  that  unique  personality  I 
wish  to  suggest  that  we  name  a  school  i.  r 
Gardner  Jackson  to  preserve  his  memory  ai  -1 
to  hold  up  his  example  to  the  young. 

LuDWiG  Hamburger 

Washington. 


Gardner  Jacksoo 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFOEHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Gardner  Jackson  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  his  friends  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate.  The  kind  of  lobbying  he 
did,  for  the  poor  and  mistreated  in  our 
society,  made  a  day  when  he  came  to  call, 
a  better  day.  In  his  kindly  and  selfless 
concern,  his  willingness  to  stick  with  the 
fight  when  it  looked  hopeless,  he  inspiied 
others  to  keep  going.  There  have  been 
many  letters  and  editorials  wTitten  about 
this  singular  man,  but  I  would  like  the 
Congressional  Record  to  reprint  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  May  18  Washing- 
ton Post  written  by  Ludwig  Hambui'ger. 
He  expresses  far  better  than  I  could  how 
so  many  of  us  feel  about  the  lo.';s  of  Pat" 
Jackson : 

Gardner  JacK.son 

May  I  request  the  hospitality  of  your  col- 
umns for  a  footnote  on  Gardner  Jackson? 
You  and  others  have  rightly  commemorated 
his  incessant  action  in  fighting  for  Justice, 
in  helping  the  submerged,  and  in  combating 
the  Indignities  of  the  world:  and  you  have 
rightly  praised  him  for  the  extraordinary 
exuberance  he  brought  to  all  he  did,  for  his 
sense  of  ardor  and  passionate  conviction, 
adorned  as  they  were  by  modesty,  spiced  by 
htimor,  and  devoid  of  malice. 

But  there  was  yet  more  to  the  man  Above 
all  Gardner  Jackson  was  selfless.  He  had 
no  ax  to  grind  and  no  neat  egg  to  hatch:  he 
never  asked  for  dividends,  returns,  or  credit: 
his    one    and    only    commitment    was    to    the 


Viet  Talks  on  Our  Terms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE.S 

Thursday,  May  20. 1965 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  once 
heard  President  Johnson  express  an  id(  a 
about  foreign  E>olicy  this  way : 

Our  guard  is  always  up — but  our  har.d 
is  always  out. 

Today  in  the  Vietnamese  conflict  we 
can  see  this  admirable  principle  at  work 
Our  guard  is  up;  we  have  committed 
men,  money,  arms,  and  the  unbending 
determination  of  our  Government  to  ar- 
resting the  advance  of  communism  in 
Asia. 

Yet  the  hand  of  peace  and  fraternal 
cooperation  Is  extended — even  to  oin 
adversaries  in  the  Vietnamese  struggle 
We  have  called  for  unconditional  talks— 
and  for  a  vast  program  of  peaceful,  con- 
structive development  in  Vietnam  rathrr 
than  destruction  and  waste. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  deeply 
in  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy,  and  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject from  the  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Tribunt  - 
Democrat : 

I  From   the  Johnstown    iPa.)    Tribune- 
Democrat.   Apr.   28.   1965! 

Viet  Talks  on  Our  Terms 

Ridiculous  pleas  for  an  end  to  U.S.  boni.  - 
ing  raids  against  North  Vietnam  continue  '■> 
be  issued,  and.  unfortunately,  there  is  s]i::\ 
chance  that  the  pleas  will  cease. 

The  issuers  of  these  requests  feel  that  if 
we  stop  attacking  supply  depots  in  the  nortii, 
the  path  to  the  negotiating  table  will  be 
shortened.  Obviously,  they  aren't  thinking: 
too  clearly — or  they  have  a  warped  faith  :n 
the  integrity  of  the  aggressors  in  the  souir- 
east  Asia  conflict. 

It  is  difHcult.  at  best,  to  understand  hi  vv 
those  who  want  the  bombing  to  be  stoppi  d 
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cm  even  think  that  this  is  the  key  to  negotl- 
aiions.  Should  the  bombings  be  ended,  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  take  swift  advantage 
of  the  situation  to  Increase  encouragement 
a:.d  supplies  to  the  Communist  Vietcong  in 
the  south.  Even  now,  North  Vietnam  Is 
sending  some  of  its  regular  army  units  into 
the  battle,  according  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Surely  these  pleaders  don't  think  that 
south  Vietnam  is  the  only  target  of  the 
Communists  In  Asia.  As  with  all  Commu- 
r.ists,  the  southeast  Asia  Reds  envision  con- 
quest of  all  nations  struggling  to  maintain 
::eedom.  And  should  the  United  States 
c'.ter  into  negotiations  on  the  terms  of  the 
Communists,  it  wlU  be  just  opening  the  door 
TO  further  attempts  to  expand  the  Red 
ir.fluence. 

In  answer  to  the  pleadings  of  those  seek- 
ing, a  letup  in  American  action  in  Vietnam, 
:he  American  Conservative  Union  has  drawn 
i:p  a  list  of  proposals.  Among  other  specifics, 
the  union  calls  for  an  Immediate  sealing  off 
of  South  Vietnam's  borders  by  stopping 
tTuerrilla  operations  and  forcing  the  end  of 
unprovoked  C!ommunlst  aggression.  The 
II  n  ion  also  states  that  the  United  States  must 
win  in  Vietnam  because  it  Is  "not  an  Isolated 
engagement  but  is  the  key  to  Communist 
expansion  in  Asia.  Loss  of  the  war  In  Vlet- 
i.am,  milltarUy  or  by  'negotiation,'  therefore 
means  resumption  of  hostilities  on  other 
fronts  on  a  greater  scale  at  greater  disad- 
•..intages." 

Now  that  is  the  tjrpe  of  thinking  we  agrep 
•Mth.  The  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
must   win   the   war.     They  must   bring   the 

zgressors  to  overwhelming  defeat  and  must 
ir.ake    them    ask   for    negotiation — on    our 

•  rms.  Any  stoppage  of  U.S.  military  efforts 
.~;iort  of  clear  victory  wUl  make  peace  talks 
more  difflctilt  than  negotiations  with  Com- 
nnniist  governments  usuaUy  are. 

President  Johnson  has  made  a  sound  deci- 
-.in  in  continuing  attacks  on  supply  depots 
m  the  north.  And  he  must  remain  firm  In 
i:^hting  the  war  or  the  result  of  our  efforts 
:>'  date  will  be  lost. 

The  bombing  raids  against  the  Hanoi  gov- 
tr>;ment  of  the  north  are  serving  a  double 
;  urpose.  In  addition  to  hindering  transfer 
.'  supplies  to  the  Vietcong,  they  are  demon- 
:  trating  to  Red  China  that  there  Is  to  be  no 
'  nctuary  for  aggressors — no  sancutary  such 
.  -  the  Red  Chinese  enjoyed  during  their  in- 
'■  "'.vement  In  the  Korean  war.    And  certainly 

•  w,  when  the  Chinese  are  making  "full 
;;cparations"  to  send  their  own  people  "to 
:.--ht  together  with  the  Vietnamese  people 
.  ;  d  drive  out  U.S.  aggressors"  is  no  time  to 
.   ..p  taking  the  fight  to  the  north. 

The   time   for   the   United    States   to  stop 

:r.bing  the  north  is  when  it  is  clearly  ap- 

:    rent  that  the  north  itself  has  stopped  send- 

.:  i:  men  and  materiel  into  the  south.    It  is 

:)  to  the  north  to  stop  being  an  aggressor. 
Ti.en — and  only  then — should  the  United 
■^•.\tes  agree  to  sit  at  a  negotiation  table. 


Let  Them  Rot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  has  been  doing 
an  outstanding  job  in  trying  to  improve 
the  programs  of  recruitment  in  the  area 
of  migrant  farm  labor.  His  efforts  in 
.iii.s  respect  have  been  accomplished  by 


significant  progres  in  achieving  a  decent 
wage  for  migrant  farm  laboir  tasks. 

The  resix>nse  to  these  dedicated,  en- 
lightened efforts  of  Secretary  Wirtz  have 
too  often  been  scorn  and  critical  abuse. 
That  such  criticism  is  imwarranted  Is 
now  being  borne  out  by  actually  experi- 
ence in  California  where  farm  employers 
find  the  supply  of  domestic  labor  ample 
where  fair  wages  and  working  conditions 
prevail. 

For  this  reason,  I  place  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  14,  1965,  issue  of  the 
Criterion,  the  weekly  newspaper  of  the 
Catholic,  Archdiocese  of  Indianapolis. 
The  editorial  contains  an  intelligent,  re- 
sponsible tribute  to  the  courage  and 
wisdom  of  Secretary  Wirtz  in  the  hsm- 
dling  of  the  migrant  farm  labor  contro- 
versy. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Let  Them  Rot 

One  of  the  many  subdramas  of  these  su- 
perdramatic  times  has  W.  Willard  Wirtz, 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  hero  (or  vllliain) 
and  the  corporate  farming  industry  as  villain 
(or  hero) . 

We'll  take  the  unparentheslzed  version. 

Wirtz  is  gambling  his  Cabinet  post  on  the 
Johnson  administration  backing  him  up  on 
his  decision  that  corporate  agriculture 
should  obtain  its  seasonal  workers  through 
the  domestic  labor  market  and  pay  wages 
that  compete  with  those  in  other  fields. 

Those  who  have  enriched  themselves  on 
the  heartless  exploitation  of  itinerant  farm- 
hands have  declared  war  on  Wirtz.  They 
have  the  support  of  powerfiU  politicians  who 
feel  obligated  to  keep  influential  constitu- 
ents happy. 

On  March  28  Wirtz  announced  flatly  that 
the  1964  act  of  Congress  ending  the  impor- 
tation of  Mexican  migrants  would  stand. 

Last  week  California  strawberry  growers 
struck  back.  They  said  they  would  let  their 
berries  rot  unless  pickers  were  made  avail- 
able. 

Father  John  Doran  in  his  syndicated  col- 
umn in  last  Friday's  Criterion  said  that  none 
of  California's  unemployed  was  willing  to  do 
the  work  required. 

On  Saturday,  however.  United  Press  Inter- 
national reported  that  more  pickers  had 
lined  up  for  work  than  the  strawberry  grow- 
ers could  accommodate. 

This  put  a  large  dent  in  the  fiction  that 
unemployed  Americans  will  not  do  "stoop 
labor."  They  are  eager  to  do  it  for  decent 
pay  and  working  conditions.  They  are  not 
willing  to  do  it,  however,  under  the  scan- 
dalotts  'Grapes  of  Wrath"  conditions  which 
suit  too  much  of  the  corporate  farming  in- 
dustry. 

We  do  not  expect  the  "strawberry  crisis  " 
to  be  the  last  such  effort  to  perpetuate  the 
immoral,  antisocial  slaves-for-rent  system. 
There  likely  will  be  new  crises  in  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  elsewhere  as  crops  ripen. 

There  will  be  threats  to  let  the  tomatoes, 
cherries,  apples,  and  other  produce  rot. 
Washington's  reply  to  those  threats  wiU  be. 
we  hope,  "Go  ahead  and  let  them  rot." 

Growers  are  unlikely  to  carry  out  such 
threats  on  a  large  scale.  But,  if  they  were 
to.  the  country  well  could  survive  such 
shortages  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  a  labor- 
supply  system  which  nourishes  the  harshest 
and  most  bitter  poverty  in  America. 

And  growers  who  refused  to  put  their  own 
houses  in  order  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  re- 
placed by  other  growers  who  could  make  a 
profit  and  still  live  up  to  Improved  labor 
standards. 

Meanwhile,  the  country  owes  Secretary 
Wirtz  a  debt  of  thanks  for  making  an  un- 
compromising stand  against  worker  exploita- 
tion of  the  worst  sort. 


Fidel's  Sister  Warned  Dominicaas 
of  ReTolt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18. 1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
those  who  doubt  that  the  Communist 
threat  in  Latin  America  is  very  real.  I 
call  attention  to  the  following  story 
carried  in  the  American  edition  of  the 
Times  of  Havana,  April  1965,  of  the 
warning  given  by  the  sister  of  Fidel  Cas- 
tro to  the  Dominicans  that  a  revolt  was 
being  planned  in  their  country.  This 
is  a  timely  reminder  of  the  weU-known 
Communist  strategy  for  political  take- 
over In  countries  undergoing  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  change. 

The  article  follows : 

PmEL's  SisTEB  Warned  Dominicans  of 
Revolt 

"I  know  that  Castro  wants  to  take  over 
this  country." 

The  speaker  was  Fidel's  sister,  Juanlta,  aQd 
the  country  she  had  in  mind  was  the  Domin- 
ican Republic.     She  should  know. 

Early  In  AprU  Juanlta  Castro  spoke  to  the 
Dominican  people  at  Santo  Doming^,  the 
capital  city.  Three  weeks  later  the  tragic 
revolution  against  law  and  order  began. 

"The  Cubans,"  Juanlta  said,  "Do  not  want 
the  Dominican  RepubUc  to  travel  along 
democratic  paths  so  that  it  wlU  become  a 
happy  and  progressive  people." 

BROKE  WITH  FIDEL 

She  recalled  that  her  brother,  Pidel,  had 
been  very  happy  about  3  years  ago  when  he 
told  her  that  bis  agents  had  "cleared  the 
path"  for  the  future. 

Juanlta  fled  Cuba  about  a  year  ago.  She 
went  to  Mexico  and  since  that  time  has 
traveled  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

Some  Cuban  sotirces  In  the  underground 
used  to  count  on  her  help  even  while  she  was 
still  in  Cuba.  It  was  long  stispected  that 
she  would  come  to  a  final  break  with  Fidel. 
This  finally  happened  about  a  year  ago. 
wabnxng 

Less  than  a  month  ago  she  warned  the  Do- 
minicans that  "He  has  tried  to  take  your 
country  several  times.  This  Is  not  the  first 
time.  It  will  not  be  the  last  time  that  Com- 
munist imperialism  wUl  use  its  Caribbean 
puppet." 

She  reported  that  Castro  had  ordered  his 
agents  "to  infiltrate  all  sectors,  professional, 
economic,  labor,  agriculture,  and  among 
students  since  communism  always  tries  to 
find  allies  to  reach  power  and  then  elimi- 
nate." 

To  block  democratic  processes  at  Santo 
Domingo  "many  of  the  local  leaders  of  the 
Dominican  Popular  Socialist  Party  received 
training  in  subversion  in  Cuba. 

"The  Castro  Communists  have  many  tac- 
tics. They  capture  prospects  and  turn  tbem 
into  fanatics.  What  Lenin  used  to  call  use- 
ful idiots.  They  fall  for  false  promises  and 
are  soon  used  for  subversion.  In  the  end 
they  are  jailed  or  shot." 

"~^  EXILE  OPINION 

Miami's  Cuban  colony  knows  that  only 
quick  U.S.  action  kept  the  Dominican  Re- 
public from  taking  Castro's  road  to  commu- 
nism. 

They  have  been  through  it  once.  They 
know  it  when  they  see  it  a  second  time. 
Where,  they  ask,  did  the  thousands  at  Castro 
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olive  green  unilorms  come  from  on  the  first 
day  of  the  revolt?  The  answer  to  them  la 
clear :  from  Cuba. 

But  Fidel's  sister  called  the  shots  on  Scmto 
Domingo.  And  she  did  It  on  the  spot  Just  3 
weeks  before  It  happened. 


"Preserving  Competition" — Statement 
Supporting  the  Enactment  of  the 
Qaality  Stabilization  Act  of  1965 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20, 1965 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
ttie  1930's  many  manufacturers,  trade 
associations,  independent  retailers.  State 
legislators,  and  Congressmen  have 
worked  for  the  enactment  of  various 
forms  of  legislation  which  would  elimi- 
nate or  control  certain  unfair  trade 
practices  associated  with  the  resale  of 
brand  name  commodities.  Traditionally 
attempts  have  been  made  on  both  a  na- 
tional and  State  level  to  legislate  against 
such  abuses  as  false  advertising,  bait 
merchandising,  and  excessive  price  cut- 
ting. During  this  period  some  of  these 
attempts  have  been  enacted  into  law, 
while  others  have  failed  of  enactment  or 
have  been  negated  by  court  decisions  fol- 
lowing their  passage.  In  seeking  to  elim- 
inate these  trade  abuses,  the  proponents 
of  fair  trade  legislation  over  the  years 
have  continuously  argued  that  such 
abuses,  if  left  unchecked,  would  seriously 
threaten  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
American  free  enterprise  system. 

Ever  since  my  election  to  Congress  in 
November  of  last  year,  I  have  devoted 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  study 
to  this  matter  and  I  have  now  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
must  enact  a  law  which  would  provide 
added  protection  to  the  American  busi- 
nessman from  certain  unfair  and  harm- 
ful trade  practices  still  being  engaged 
In  on  a  rather  wide  scale  by  unscinipulous 
participants  in  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Shortly  after  reaching  the  conclu- 
sion that  additional  legislation  was  need- 
ed. I  introduced  a  bill  on  May  10  of  this 
year,  H.R.  7841.  which  calls  for  the  im- 
mediate enactment  of  a  law  to  be  knoA^Ti 
as  the  Quality  Stabilization  Act. 

In  short  this  bill,  which  is  quite  simi- 
lar to  those  introduced  in  the  87th  and 
88  th  Congresses,  seeks  the  elimination 
of  certain  unfair  trade  practices  which 
I,  along  with  other  proponents  of  such 
legislation,  believe  not  only  tend  toward 
monopoly  but  seriously  affect  the  qxiaUty 
and  good  name  of  name-brand  commodi- 
ties. Moreover,  and  probably  most  im- 
portant, this  bill  wovild  p>ermit  a  manu- 
facturer or  owner  of  a  brand,  name  or 
trademark,  to  protect  his  property  rights 
attached  to  a  brand,  name,  or  trademark 
by  establishing  a  price  or  price  range  at 
which  goods  carrying  that  brand,  name, 
or  trademark  may^be  sold  by  wholesalers 
and  retailers  in  the  marketplace.   I  wish 


to  eim>hasize  the  point,  however,  that 
this  law  would  apply  only  to  those  manu- 
facturers and  owners  whose  products  are 
in  free  and  open  competition  with  close 
substitutes  produced  by  other  competing 
manvtf  actvurers . 

Before  going  into  a  more  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
proposed  Quality  Stabilization  Act.  I 
would  like  to  digress  for  a  moment  and 
recall  for  you  some  of  the  actions  which 
have  been  taken  on  a  National  and  State 
level  to  legislate  against  certain  haimful 
competitive  practices. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  wall  re- 
member that  price  cutting  or  sales  below 
cost  at  the  retail  level  became  a  serious 
impediment  to  the  competitive  process 
during  the  depression  of  the  early  1930's, 
resulting  in  the  elimination  of  hundreds 
of  independent  retailers.  To  counter 
this  alarming  and  dangerous  trend,  sev- 
eral States  during  this  period  adopted 
fair  trade  laws  which  were  designed  to 
exempt  manufacturers  of  name -brand 
commodities  from  Staie  antitrust  laws, 
thereby  allowing  them  the  option  to  set 
minimum  resale  prices  on  their  products 
shipped  in  intrastate  commerce. 

The  first  of  these  laws  was  enacted  in 
California  in  1931.  In  short,  it  exempted 
from  the  State's  antitrust  laws  any  con- 
tract wherein  the  seller  of  a  brand-name 
commodity,  which  is  in  free  and  open 
competition  with  close  substitutes,  bound 
the  buyer,  who  was  reselling  it,  to  charge 
the  price  si>ecified  by  the  seller.  Ini- 
tially this  law  proved  ineffective,  espe- 
cially since  retailers  not  signing  such  a 
agreement  continued  to  undercut  the 
prices  of  those  retailers  who  signed  re- 
sale price  maintenance  contracts  with 
suppliers.  Consequently,  an  amendment 
to  the  law  was  adopted  in  1933  which  in- 
conwrated  a  measure  leitned  the  non- 
signer  clause.  Such  a  proviso  made 
contracts  maintaining  resale  prices  of 
name-brand  products  binding  on  those 
retailers  who  refused  to  sign  such  con- 
tracts, providing  at  least  one  retailer  in 
the  State  had  signed  such  a  contract. 

Subsequent  to  this  action  taken  by 
California,  many  other  States  took  steps 
to  adopt  fair  trade  laws  which,  in  most 
instances,  were  close  copies  of  the  Cali- 
fornia statute.  Shortly  thereafter,  in 
1936,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld 
these  State  fair  trade  laws  in  the  case. 
Old  Dearborn  Distribution  Company  v. 
Seagram  Distillers  Corporation  (229 
U.S.  183K 

Shortly  after  this  important  Supreme 
Court  decision,  resale  price  maintenance 
or  fair  trade  became  widespread 
throughout  the  Nation.  And  by  1941,  all 
of  the  States  except  Missouri.  Texas, 
Vermont,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
had  enacted  fair  trade  lav?. 

The  passage  of  the  Miller-T\-diny.s  Act 
by  Congress  in  1937  also  played  a  major 
role  tn  encouraging  States  to  adopt  fair 
trade  laws.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  act,  parties  to  resale  maintenance 
contracts  applied  only  to  intrastate 
transactions  between  the  supplier  and 
retailer.  If,  for  example,  a  contract 
were  made  between  the  retailer  in  one 
State  and  a  manufacturer  in  another, 
such  an  agreement  was  autom.atically  in 
vloltion  of  Federal  antitrust  laws .    Thus , 


since  the  great  bulk  of  brand  name  prod- 
ucts traveled  in  Interstate  commerce, 
it  proved  difQcult  if  not  imF>ossible  to 
maintain  price  schedules  xmder  existing 
Federal  laws.  For  this  reason,  the 
Miller-Tydtngs  amendment  to  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act  was  passed,  legalizini: 
interstate  resale  price  maintenance  con- 
tracts between  producers  and  retailei  j 
of  branded  goods.  This  exemption  from 
the  Federal  antitrust  laws  applied,  how- 
ever, only  to  those  States  having  fair 
trade  laws.  Price  fixing  agreements  be- 
tween retailers  and  producers  in  Statei> 
not  having  such  laws  were  still  in  viola- 
tion of  Federal  antitrust  laws. 

Up  until  1950,  45  States  had  fair  tradt- 
laws.  However,  in  1951  the  fair  trade 
movement  was  dealt  a  severe  blow  by  a 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Schweg- 
mann  Brothers  v.  Calvert  Distillera 
Corporation  (314  U.S.  384).  This  opin- 
ion held  that  retailers  not  signing  resale 
price  maintenance  contracts  could  no: 
be  forced  to  abide  by  such  contracts 
exempted  from  Federal  antitrust  laws 
under  the  Miller-Tydings  Act.  Thi.< 
meant,  therefore,  that  the  nonsignei 
provision  of  resaJe  price  maintenanci 
contracts  could  apply  only  to  those  con- 
tracts involving  strictly  intrastate  com- 
merce. This  obviously  greatly  reduced 
the  effectiveness  of  State  fair  trade  law 
Which  applied  to  both  inter-  and  intra- 
state transactions  covered  by  resale  price 
maintenance  contracts.  As  a  result 
price  wars  became  widespread  througli- 
out  the  Nation.  And  this  in  tun: 
brought  demands  for  Congress  to  enac* 
legislation  to  counteract  the  effect  of  tlv 
Supreme  Court  decision.  As  a  restilt. 
Congress  in  1952  passed  the  McGuire  Act 

This  act  reversed  the  Schwegmanr. 
decision  by  making  resale  price  mainte- 
nance on  branded  products,  which  are  in 
free  and  open  competition  with  one 
another,  binding  to  nonsigners  in  those 
States  having  fair  trade  laws,  thereb-, 
making  interstate  transactions  coverer' 
by  resale  price  maintenance  contracts 
subject  to  State  fair  trade  laws. 

Despite  the  enactment  of  this  law.  24 
States  since  the  early  1950's  have  had 
their  fair  trade  laws  declared  either  par- 
tially or  completely  invalid  by  State 
courts.  Thus,  in  effect,  those  State.^ 
having  their  fair  trade  laws  declared 
partially  invaUd  had  stricken  from  their 
laws  the  all  important  nonsigner  clause 
Such  actions  by  the  State  couiis  in  the.*^' 
States  have,  therefore,  rendered  fair 
trade  law-s  more  or  less  ineffective,  sine- 
the  nonsigner  clause  was  the  key  pro- 
vision in  these  laws. 

To  counter  these  developments  tin 
proponents  of  fair  trade  quickly  canio 
to  the  conclusion  that  Congi-ess  m\\>' 
enact  a  Federal  fair  trade  law  whici; 
would  legalize  resale  price  maintenance 
at  the  retail  level  by  manufacturers  wht 
produce  commodities  sold  in  interstate 
conunerce  and  which  are  in  free  auii 
open  competition  with  articles  in  the 
same  general  class.  Moreover,  such  n 
law  would  eliminate  the  problem  of  tin 
nonsigner  provision  in  State  laws  sine- 
the  producer  of  a  brand  name  commodity 
would  be  allowed  to  stipulate  a  price 
without  entering  into  an  agreement  with 
at  least  one  retailer  tn  each  State  in 


which  the  commodity  is  marketed. 
Consequently,  once  the  price  has  been 
stipulated  by  the  prodiicer,  all  retailers 
following  notification  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  selling  the  brand  name 
commodity  at  a  price  lower  than  the 
announced  price. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  pro- 
posing such  a  Federal  fair  trade  law  in 
every  Congress  since  the  middle  1950's. 
However,  to  date  the  proponents  of  such 
a  law  have  been  unable  to  get  Congress 

10  take  affirmative  action  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

In  the  hope  of  getting  increased  sup- 
port in  Congress  for  such  a  Federal  law. 
the  proponents  of  fair  trade,  after  mak- 
ing a  thorough  reassessment  of  past  leg- 
islative strategies,  decided  in  the  87th 
Congress  to  adopt  a  new  approach.  The 
sponsors  of  such  legislation  changed  the 
title  of  the  bill  from  "fair  trade"  to 

•  quahty  stabilization."  mainly  because 
it  was  believed  that  the  former  term  had 
lost  its  appeal  following  many  years  of 
battle.  In  making  this  change  in  strat- 
egy, the  proponents  believed  also  that 
the  concept  of  fair  trade  or,  more  precise- 
ly, quality  stabiUzation,  might  be  more 
acceptable  to  many  of  the  Congressmen 
an<i  Senators  who  had  opposed  it  in  the 
ijast,  if  such  legislation  were  to  include 
.specific  references  to  certain  unfair  trade 
practices  of  retailers  W'hich  in  their  opin- 
ion were  not  only  hannful  to  competition 
but  seriously  affected  the  quality  and 
cood  name  of  brand  name  commodities. 

With  a  few  minor  exceptions,  the  leg- 
islation which  I  have  introduced  in  this 
.session  of  Congress  is  very  similar  in 
both  scope  and  content  to  the  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  87th  and  88th  Congresses. 

The  key  provisions  of  the  proposed 
iosislatlon  can  be  outlined  as  follows: 

First,  it  would  give  the  owner  of  any 
commoditsi  identified  either  by  a  trade- 
mark or  brand  name,  which  is  in  free 
c.nd  open  competition  with  close  substi- 
tutes produced  by  competing  finns,  the 
authority  to  prevent  distributors  from 
handling  said  commodity  if  it  were  de- 
toiTnined  that  the  trademark  or  brand 
vnd  associated  good  will  are  damaged  by 
lite  following  unfair  trade  practices  in 
.-section  (8)  of  my  bill: 

(a)  If  the  person  has  employed  goods  bear- 
ing such  brand  name  or  trademark  in 
furtherance  of  bait  merchandising; 

tb)  If  the  person,  after  written  notice 
er.en  by  such  owner  of  such  owner's  es- 
tablished resale  price  or  price  range,  had 
dvertised,  offered  for  s.ile,  or  sold  any  such 

ods.  acquired  by  such  person  after  he  has 
hvon  given  such  notice,  at  a  price  other  than 
s -ah  current  established  restile  price  or  at 
a  price  not  within  such  currently  established 
leifile  price  range;  or 

<c)  If  the  person,  with  intent  to  deceive 
pirchasers,  has  published  a  misrepresenta- 
;i"!i  or  misrepresentations  concerning  such 
Eoods. 

Secondly,  once  the  owner  has  notified 
c :  tributors  of  the  price  at  which  the 
•-'.and  name  commodity  must  be  sold,  he 
I'.iay  revoke  the  right  of  the  distributor 

1 1  market  the  commodity — for  a  period 
ot  exceeding  1  year — if  he  can  supply 

•  vidence   that  a  particular  distributor, 
within  90  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the 

'  ritten  notice  of  revocation,"  has  re- 

orted  to  using  any  or  all  of  the  above- 

nientioned  unfair  trade  practices  in  pro- 


moting the  resale  of  the  brand  name 
commodity  in  question. 

If  any  person,  following  receipt  of 
written  notification  by  the  owner  revok- 
ing his  right  to  continue  selling  the 
brand  name  commodity  tn  question,  con- 
tinues to  sell  the  goods  in  question,  he 
shall  be  liable  in  a  civil  action  for  dam- 
ages and  injunctive  relief  by  the  owner  of 
the  brand,  name,  or  trademark  to  pre- 
vent any  further  violations  of  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  this  act. 

In  so  doing,  the  owner  may  sue  in  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
district  in  which  defendant  resides  or 
does  business,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
recover  the  amotmt  of  any  damages  sus- 
tained, injunctive  relief  to  prevent  and 
restrain  further  violations  of  the  stated 
provision  of  the  law,  and  recover  the  costs 
of  the  suit.  Any  Injunction  granted  by 
the  court  xmder  the  provisions  of  the  act 
shall  remain  in  effect  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  1  year  from  the  date  that  such 
injimction  is  granted. 

Third,  this  act  outlines  those  transac- 
tions which  will  be  exempt  from  the  jur- 
isdiction of  its  provisions.  Such  trans- 
actions expressly  exempted  from  the 
proposed  law  include: 

(A)  Sales  of  biUk  commodities  when  sold 
without  wrappers  or  containers. 

(B)  Sales  by  any  officer  acting  tinder  the 
orders  or  authority  of  any  duly  constituted 
court;  or  sales  by  any  person  in  mitigation 
of  damages  or  enforcement  of  a  Hen  or  other 
seciired  interest  in  said  goods,  when  such 
person  is  not  primarily  engaged  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  goods  for  resale. 

(C)  Sales  of  damaged,  deteriorated,  de- 
faced, or  secondhand  goods,  when  plain  no- 
tice of  the  condition  of  the  goods  is  given  to 
the  public. 

(D)  Sales  of  drugs,  medicines,  and  devices 
for  which  either  Federal  or  State  law  or  reg- 
ulations requires  a  prescription  from  a  phy- 
sician, dentist,  or  such  othpr  persons  as  the 
various  States  may  authorize  to  prescribe 
such  items. 

(E)  Sales  to  or  by  the  Federal,  State,  or 
municipal  governments  or  their  political 
subdivisions  or  agencies. 

(P)  Sales  to  charitable,  educational,  med- 
ical, and  religious  organizations,  for  their 
own  use  and  not  for  resale. 

Finally,  my  bill  contains  the  impor- 
tant proviso  which  allows  any  State  to 
adopt  a  law  or  constitutional  amendment 
to  prohibit  resale  price  maintenance  and 
thereby  make  a  Federal  fair  trade  law 
inapplicable  in  those  States  taking  such 
action.  Yet  where  any  State  enacts 
such  a  law  or  adopts  such  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  Quality  Stabilization  Act  with 
respect  to  resale  prices  would  still  apply 
to  sales  made  in  that  State  for  delivery 
to  a  purchaser  outside  the  State.  Such 
a  provision  is  obviously  necessary  in  or- 
der to  prevent  mail  order  firms,  which  do 
a  considerable  amount  of  out-of-State 
business,  from  establishing  operations  in 
such  States  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
Federal  regulation  of  resale  price  main- 
tenance activities  in  other  States  which 
have  agreed  to  such  Federal  regulation. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks  on  this 
very  important  matter,  I  would  like  to 
state  briefly  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
believe  that  such  legislation  is  essential 
to  the  American  free  enterprise  system. 

If  we  look,  for  example,  at  the  rather 


phenomenal  growth  of  mass  refcailers. 
especially  discoimt  chains  in  recent 
years,  we  find  in  many  instances  that 
such  merchandisers  have  not  always 
achieved  their  favorable  competitive 
position  in  the  marketplace  through  le- 
gitimate competitive  means,  but  through 
certain  trade  practices  which  I  believe 
are  unfair  and  harmful  to  the  efficient 
independent  retailer  and  misleading  to 
the  American  consumer. 

Discount  merchandisers,  for  example, 
have  often  been  highly  successful  in  at- 
tracting customers  away  from  well- 
established  independent  retailers  by 
overstating  the  quality  and  content  of 
unknown  lower  price  brand-named  or 
privately  labeled  commodities. 

Moreover,  discount  houses  and  other 
mass  merchandisers,  because  of  the  lack 
of  effective  regulation  on  a  State  and 
National  basis,  have  been  able  to  gain  an 
unfair  competitive  advantage  in  the 
marketplace  by  resorting  to  other  well- 
known  methods  of  misrepresentation. 

First,  there  is  the  practice  where  a  dis- 
count house  will  cite  a  fictitious  price 
for  a  well-known  brand  name  commod- 
ity which  exceeds  the  actual  selling  price 
of  the  same  commodity  in  mosi  inde- 
pendent retail  outlets.  Using  this  as 
the  manufacturer's  list  price,  the  firm 
would  then  cite  a  lower  selling  price  so 
as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  consumer 
is  obtaining  a  substantial  bargain.  Sec- 
ondly, there  is  the  practice  of  selling  cer- 
tain '%'ell-known  brand  name  products 
by  discounters  and  other  mass  distribu- 
tors to  attract  consumers,  hoping  in  turn 
that  they  will  buy  substantial  quantities 
of  unknown  high-profit-margin  products 
in  order  to  make  up  for  losses  incurred 
from  the  sale  of  well-known  products  at 
substantially  reduced  prices.  Moreover, 
in  many  instances,  it  has  been  found  that 
mass  merchandisers  have  resorted  to  the 
impardonable  practice  of  selling  these 
high  profit  margin  and  inferior  quality 
goods  at  prices  equal  to  or  higher  than 
those  prices  normally  charged  by  inde- 
pendent retailers  for  such  goods. 

Finally,  many  large  retail  chains,  es- 
pecially discount  houses,  have  resorted 
to  the  well-known  practice  of  price  cut- 
ting designed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  forcing  smaller  retailers  out  of  the 
marketplace,  thereby  increasing  their 
control  of  the  market  in  a  F«irticular 
area,  and  making  possible  later  price 
increases,  once  most  competitors  have 
been  eliminated. 

Today  it  is  evident  that  retail  trade  In 
most  communities  in  the  Nation  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  concentrated  In 
the  hands  of  a  few  giant  retailers;  name- 
ly, the  big  department  store,  the  dis- 
count house,  the  mail-order  house,  the 
chainstore,  or  supermarket.  Thus,  if 
the  small  businessman  is  not  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  profit  by 
enabling  him  to  compete  pricewise  on 
nationally  advertised,  branded  mer- 
chandise, we  shall  obviously  find  our- 
selves faced  in  a  few  years  with  a  major 
proportion  of  retailing  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  giant  corporations. 
Such  a  development  wovild  indeed  be 
most  serious  since  the  market  power 
achieved  by  such  corporate  giants  would 
enable  them  to  force  manufacturers  to 
reduce  quality  in  terms  of  lower  costs  to 
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maintain  profit  margins.  Moreover, 
such  a  trend  would  greatly  reduce  free- 
dom of  consumer  choice,  thereby  leaving 
the  consimier  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  large 
retail  chains  who  would  then  exercise 
more  or  less  complete  control  over  qual- 
ity and  prices  in  the  marketplace. 

Thus,  in  light  of  these  circimastances,  I 
believe  it  is  obvious  that  Congress  must 
now  face  up  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
great  need  for  the  enactment  of  a  Fed- 
eral law  which  will  more  adequately  pro- 
tect the  efficient  independent  retailer 
from  the  various  harmful  trade  practices 
resorted  to  today  by  many  large  and 
powerful  mass  retailers. 

In  urging  that  Congress  enact  such  a 
law  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  I  want 
to  make  it  clearly  understood  that  my 
proposal,  the  Quality  Stabilization  Act, 
will  not  bar  retailers  from  engaging  in 
the  following  practices: 

First,  It  will  not  prevent  a  distributor 
from  removing  a  trademark  or  a  brand 
name  from  a  product,  and  marketing  it 
in  any  manner  he  wishes  as  long  as  he 
does  not  continue  to  use  the  goodwill 
of  the  producer  to  assist  him  in  the  sale 
of  the  immarked  commodity. 

Second,  this  legislative  proposal  will 
not  compel  the  producer  of  a  brand  name 
or  trademark  product  to  avail  himself 
of  the  rights  accorded  him.  It  Is  quite 
possible  that  there  are  producers  who 
wish  not  to  protect  their  products  and 
accompanying  goodwill  from  the  meth- 
ods of  unfair  competition  outlined  in  the 
bill. 

Third,  such  legislation  will  not  compel 
wholesalers  and  retailers  to  handle  brand 
name  and  trade  marked  goods  of  those 
producers  which  have  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  the  proposed  act. 

Fourth,  my  bill  does  not  contain  any 
provision  which  in  any  way  would  pre- 
vent the  consumer  from  enjoying  full 
freedom  of  choice.  He  will  still  have  the 
right  to  pick  and  choose  between  mer- 
chandise protected  by  fair  trade  and 
merchandise  not  so  protected. 

Finally,  the  Quality  Stabilization  Act 
Is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  scope 
and  intent  of  our  Nation's  antitnist  laws. 
The  fundamental  objective  of  this  bill  is 
to  strengthen  the  antUrust  laws  so  as  to 
better  protect  the  efficient  and  hard- 
working independent  retailer  from  cer- 
tain unfair  methods  of  competition  en- 
gaged in  by  the  larger  and  more  powerful 
mass  retailer.  Tliis  is  certsiinly  one  of 
the  basic  objectives  of  our  Nation's  anti- 
trust laws. 

Although  Congress  failed  to  take  af- 
firmative action  on  the  proposed  Qual- 
ity Stabilization  Act  in  the  past  Congress, 
it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, after  holding  extensive  hearings, 
did  vote  to  recommend  that  the  House 
take  affirmative  action  on  this  bill.  Un- 
fortunately, the  bill  failed  to  receive 
House  approval  because  the  House  Rules 
Committee  failed  to  release  the  biU  for 
floor  consideration  before  the  end  of  the 
88th  Congress  In  December  of  last  year. 
The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  also 
held  hearings  on  an  identical  bill;  how- 
ever, vuillke  its  counterpart  In  the  House, 
it  voted  to  table  the  legislation  thereby 
barring  any  further  action  on  the  bill  by 
the  Senate  in  the  past  Congress. 


Nevertheless,  because  there  Is  consid- 
erable support  for  this  measure  in  the 
Congress  and  because  this  legislation  is 
supported  by  many  leading  manufac- 
turers and  close  to  80  national  trade  as- 
sociations representing  thousands  of  in- 
d^)endent  retailers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion who  are  engaged  in  a  wide  range  of 
retailing  activities,  I  believe  that  all 
proponents  of  quality  stabilization  would 
deem  it  imperative  that  we  make  another 
attempt  at  getting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  act  affirmatively  on  this 
very  important  matter. 

We  who  support  the  objectives  of  qual- 
ity stabilization  are  already  aware  of  its 
vital  importance  to  the  American  free 
enterprise  system.  Therefore,  our  task 
now  Is  to  make  sure  that  Congress 
reaches  a  similar  conclusion  and.  without 
any  further  delay,  enact  this  bill  into  law. 
Such  a  step  on  the  part  of  Congress  would 
very  definitely  be  in  the  national  interest. 


Economic-Engineering  Survey  of  the  So- 
Called  Ail-American  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  j 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20.  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  Include  a  resolution 
which  was  recently  acted  upon  by  the 
New  York  State  Senate  and  Assembly, 
calling  for  an  additional  appropriation 
for  the  economic-engineering  survey  of 
the  so-called  All-American  Canal.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  resolution 
which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Frank 
J.  Glinski,  with  whom  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  in  the  common  council,  Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

The  resolution  follows :     ; 
Resolution   lit? 

Concurrent  resolution  menWializing  the 
President  and  Congress  to  appropriate  an 
additional  $600,000  for  the  eronomic- 
engineerlng  survey  of  the  so-called  All- 
American  Canal 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  assumed  an 
obligation  with  its  good  neighbor,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  to  conta-ibute  its  full 
share  toward  the  successful  operation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway-Great  Lakes  shipping 
route;  and 

Whereas  the  only  existing  na\igable  fa- 
cility connecting  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  is 
the  Canadian-owned  Welland  Canal  which  is 
being  sorely  pressed  to  meet  present  and  pro- 
jected shipping  needs:  and 

Whereas  the  construction  of  an  alternate 
ship  canal  in  western  New  York  State  would 
make  a  major  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States  as  well  ae  Canada;  be- 
cause (1)  In  the  event  of  breakdown  or  de- 
struction of  the  existing  Welland  Canal,  the 
commerce  of  the  entire  Great  Lakes  area  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  west  of  Lake 
Ontario  would  be  denied  access  by  water 
transportation  to  the  St.  La^-rence  Seaway 
and  international  shipping  lanes;  (2)  It 
would  provide  a  more  secure  inland  route  for 
th.e  movement  of  Iron  ore  In  tHe  event  of  war; 
(3)  It  would  ease  the  strain  on  congested 
rail  facilities  and  east  coast  ports  In  the 
time  of  emergency;  and  (4)  It  would  allow 


the  construction  and  repair  of  oceangoinc 
vessels  in  the  more  secure  areas  of  the  Gre.i' 
Lakes;  and 

Whereas   the   construction   of   a   new   ar.c; 
modem  canal  built  to  the  lock  specification 
of  the  Foe  Lock  now  being  built  by  the  U  >- 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  at  Sault  Ste.  Marir 
would  contribute  greatly  to  the  prosperity  oi 
commerce,    industry,    and    agriculture,    not 
only    in    those    States   bordering    the    Ore;; 
Lakes,    but   throughout   the   entire   Natior. 
and 

Whereas  the  commerce  of  the  State  of  Nc% 
York  would  be  enhanced  by  the  benefits  a-- 
cruing   from   the  building   of   a    new   cann! 
and 

Whereas  the  construction  of  the  can.  : 
would  stabilize  employment,  provide  jcb 
security  and  expand  Job  opportunities;   and 

Whereas  the  President  and  Congress  of  th' 
United  States  In  their  wisdom  and  foresiglr 
approved,  in  1962,  a  $1,825,000  economic- 
engineering  survey  of  a  new  Lake  Erie-Lnk. 
Ontario  Canal;   and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
date  $650,000  in  survey  funds;   and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineer 
has  publicly  stated  that  the  saturation  poii; 
on  tlae  Welland  Canal,  including  its  twinned- 
lock  improvements,  will  be  reached  by  1980 
85;  and 

Whereas  the  period  of  construction   of 
new  canal  would  take  from  5  to  7  years  av-.O. 
thus  require  that  the  building  phase  coiii- 
nience  in  the  early  1970's;  and 

Whereas    there   exists   a  definite    need    t' 
move  the  economic-engineering  survey  alor.u 
to  a  speedy  completion  so  that  actual  con- 
struction might  begin   at  the   earliest    pos- 
sible date;   now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  {if  the  assembly  concur).  Tlir^' 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
respectfully  memorializes  the  President  am. 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  imme- 
diately to  provide  an  additional  *600,000  i: 
study  funds  for  use  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corp 
of  Engineers  to  advance  the  necessary  surve;. 
and  plans  for  the  canal;  as  aforesaid;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved    (if   the  assembly  concur).  Th. 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  ;■ 
follows:    To    the    President    of    the    Unite  ; 
States;  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  ar.( 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ( : 
the  U.S.  Congress;  and  to  each  Member  there- 
of from  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  Go-.  - 
ernor  of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  con- 
missioner  of  commerce  of  the  State  of  Ncv. 
York;  to  the  chairman  of  the  Port  Author;- 
ties  of  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Oswego,  and  Og- 
densburg;   to  the  Governor  and  State  legis- 
lative leaders  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvani; 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsi: 
and  Minnesota. 

By  order  of  the  senate. 

George  H.  Van  Lengen. 

Secrctar;/. 

In  assembly  May  12.   1965.     Concurred   i:- 
without  amendment. 

By  order  of  assembly, 

John  T.  McKenn.'vn. 

Clal-. 


America  Beloved 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20, 1965 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing poem,  "America  Beloved,"  by  Mc- 
Clellan  Patterson  concisely  summarize.s 
the  very  important  aspects  which  have 
contributed  to  our  country's  greatness — 
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the  physical  nature  of  our  land  which 
demanded  perseverance  and  ingenuity  to 
exist  and  progress;  the  sacrifice  to  pre- 
sei-ve  what  has  been  accomplished;  and 
the  faith  and  trust  in  God  to  move  ever 
forward : 

America  Beloved 
(By  McClellan  Patterson) 
Between  the  broad  Pacific 

And  the  far-flung  western  shore 
Of  the  turbtilent  Atlantic 

Where  the  great  waves  roll  and  roar. 
In  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 

Prom  the  heel  of  tyranny 
Where  God  alone  is  sovereign. 

Thrives  a  great  democracy, 
Where  men  are  all  born  equal 

And  accounted  what  they  are 
Because  of  their  accomplishments. 

Who  are  claimed  wide  and  far 
By  an  enterprising  people 

Whose  sotUs  and  voice  are  free, 
America  beloved — 

The  crib  of  opportunity. 

From  the  rugged  shore  of  Washington 

To  Florida's  domain. 
From  stinny  California 

And  back  across  to  Maine, 
There's  something  In  the  atmosphere. 

There's  something  In  the  soil 
That  made  men  virile,  wise  and  brave. 

Who  were  unfraid  to  toll 
And  build  their  nation  strong  and  free. 

With  God  inspired  democracy. 
\\'here  motherhood  Is  sacred 

Where  they  enshrined  the  memory 
Of  those  devoted  mothers  who  gave 

Their  sons,  that  you  might  be 
America  beloved — 

The  cradle  of  the  free. 

America  triimiphant.     America  supreme. 

Where  the  mighty  glory  of  the  sun 
And  stars  still  shine  serene. 

Where  stately  forests  flourish 
And  the  mountains  kneel  to  God, 

Where  free  men,  loving  liberty. 
Will  always  till  the  sod, 

And   your   righteous    stand    toward   every 
land 
111    brotherhood    and    sanctity    proclaiming 
solidarity. 

Where  the  heritage  of  Washington 
.^nd  Lincoln's  honesty. 

Their  nations  pride 
Stand  side  by  side, 

Yotir  pledge  to  Immortality. 
America  beloved — 

The  home  of  liberty. 

To  thee  we  pledge.  O  sacred  land. 

Our  hearts,  our  fortunes,  and  our  hand. 
We  weld  to  you  the  strength  of  truth, 

.^nd  give  to  you  our  valiant  youth, 
Who  with  youth's  Ingenuity 

Will  guide  you  through  eternity. 
And  in  the  years  that  are  tomorrow. 

Beyond  this  day  of  tears  and  sorrow. 
You'll  rise  to  heights  unknown  of  yore, 

Triumphant  forevermore. 
Our  God-planned  land. 

Chose  by  His  hand. 
Ordained  forevermore  to  be 

In  Justice,  pride,  and  charity, 
America  beloved — 

The   sanctuary  of   the   free. 


Definition  of  Obscenity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20,  1965 

Mr.    CUNNINGHAM.      Mr.    Speaker, 
as  the  author  of  legislation  designed  to 


halt  the  free  flow  of  imsoliclted  obscenity 
through  the  mails,  I  have  developed  a 
close  working  relationship  with  a  New 
York  organization  whose  members  are 
working  in  an  all-out  effort  to  combat 
the  traflac  In  pornography  among  chil- 
dren. I  refer  to  Operation  Yorkville, 
an  Interfaith  group  of  dedicated  citizens. 
They  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  New  York's 
children. 

Operation  Yorkville  conducts  a  very 
worthwhile  educational  program  through 
its  newsletter.  An  article  in  the  April- 
May  issue  by  Edward  F.  Cavanagh,  Jr., 
deputy  oiayor  of  New  York  City,  dis- 
cusses one  of  our  most  serious  problems 
in  efforts  to  rid  our  society  of  obscenity, 
and  that  is  "definition"  for  use  of  the 
courts. 

This  article  follows  and  I  would  rec- 
ommend its  reading  by  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  protecting  our  youth  from 
pei-version : 

Toward  a  Working  Description 

(By  Edward  F.  Cavanagh,  Jr.,  deputy  mayor, 

city  of  New  York) 

To  meet  the  growing  demand  by  the  courts 
for  clarification,  explanation,  and  definition, 
there  is  need  for  exploration  into  the  con- 
cept of  obscenity. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  can  never  be  any 
clearly  drawn,  concise  definition  of  obscenity. 
However,  such  a  definition  is  unnecessary, 
for  an  obscene  action,  and  thus  the  depic- 
tion of  that  action,  can  be  clearly,  distinptly 
described.  Therefore,  description  of  obscen- 
ity. Its  degrees  and  categories  should  be  ade- 
quate to  support  valid  legislation  upon 
which  courts  may  act. 

Obscenity  Is  an  abstraction.  The  abstract 
can  be  fully  understood  only  when  its  con- 
crete characteristics  are  fully  understood. 
Thus,  one  cannot  imderstand  the  concept  of 
poetry — an  abstraction — as  such,  until  he 
becomes  thoroughly  familiar  with  types  of 
poetry:  epic,  lyric,  dramatic — the  concrete. 
So,  too,  obscenity  can  be  described  only  after 
one  fully  understands  types  of  obscenity — 
or  that  which  is  obscene.  The  word  obscene, 
therefore,  must  be  fully  grasped  in  Its  total 
concrete  complexity  before  the  abstract  ob- 
scenity can  be  clearly  grasped. 

To  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word 
obscene,  synonyms  and  antonyms,  even 
though  not  formal  definitions  can  be  an  aid. 
Synonj-ms  (words  of  the  same  or  almost  the 
same  meaning)  fovind  under  the  word  ob- 
scene In  any  dictionary  are  "dirty,"  "foul," 
"disgusting,"  "lewd."  Antonyms  (words 
that  negate  others  by  total  implication)  are 
"clean,"  "pure,"  "uplifting."  "chaste."  Both 
synonyms  and  antonj-ms  are  valuable  in  ex- 
plaining the  word  "obscene"  In  that  they  are 
concrete.  We  think,  for  example,  of  a  "dirty 
shirt,"  a  "foul  sewer,"  etc..  Just  as  we  think 
of  a  "clean  glass,"  a  "pure  chemical,"  a 
"fchaste  woman,"  etc.  Besides  being  con- 
crete, its  synonyms  and  antonyms  present 
clearly  the  meaning  of  the  word  "obscene." 

The  problem  in  describing  the  abstraction 
"obscenity"  is  not  in  finding  synonyms  or 
antonyms,  nor  in  describing  the  obscene 
word,  gesture,  book,  or  picture,  but  rather 
in  describing  the  obscene  action.  The  ob- 
scene word,  gestxire,  picture  are  such  purely 
because  of  their  relation  to  the  action. 
Bxsic.  therefore,  is  a  description  of  the  ob- 
scene action  or,  synonj-mously,  the  "dirty, 
foul,  disgusting,  lewd  action."  These  ob- 
scene actions  may  be  separated  into  three 
area.s  of  somewhat  rising  intensity.  This 
division,  however,  docs  not  suggest  there  be  a 
gr.idation  of  guilt  and  punishment  in  the 
distribution  of  thr.t  which  is  obscene  to 
youth. 

Normal  sexual  obscene  action:  Actions 
are  obscene  or  not  obscene  depending  upon 
whather  they  are  engaged  in  in  public  or  pri- 


vate. Normal  sexual  action,  or  its  preludes, 
when  engaged  in  in  public  constitute  ob- 
scene action.  Normal  sexual  action  when 
engaged  In  by  married  partners  in  private  is 
clean,  pure,  uplifting,  chaste.  When  per- 
formed In  public,  the  same  action  is  dirty, 
low,  disgusting,  lewd. 

E>eviated  sexual  obscene  action:  Abnor- 
mal or  deviated  sexual  actions,  or  their 
preludes,  when  performed  in  public  consti- 
tute obscene  actions.  This  Includes  mani- 
festations of  homosexuality  or  exhibition- 
ism. Deviated  sex  actions  are  more  shock- 
ing when  engaged  in  publicly,  and  hence 
more  obscene. 

Perverted  sexual  obscene  action:  Actions 
involving  sexual  \'iolence,  when  performed 
in  public,  constitute  obscene  action.  These 
actions  (sadism,  masochism,  etc.)  represent 
the  depths  of  obscenity;  are  most  clearly 
dirty,  foul,  disgusting,  lewd,  particularly  to 
onlookers. 

All  these  actions  when  performed  In  public 
make  the  performers  subject  to  arrest. 

In  order,  then,  to  understand  obscenity, 
the  abstraction,  one  must  think  In  terms  of 
the  mass  media  which  picttu-e  obscene  action 
by  word,  picture,  record  or  tape  for  circu- 
lation in  a  highly  pressurized  operation 
geared  to  the  teenage  market.  Obscenity, 
therefore.  Is  simply  the  Imaginative  projec- 
tion In  word,  picture,  magazine,  book,  rec- 
ord or  tape  of  that  action  which  is  obscene. 
Corresponding  to  the  three  categories  of  ob- 
scene action  are  three  categories  of  obscenity: 

Normal  sexual  obscenity:  Imaginative 
projection  In  word,  sound  or  picture  of  nor- 
mal sexual  activity  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  stimulate  the  subconscious  Into  Imita- 
tion. 

Deviated-sexual  obscenity:  imaginative 
projection  in  word,  sound,  or  plcttire  of  ab- 
normal, deviated  sexual  action  fcM*  no  other 
purpose  than  to  stimulate  the  subconscious 
into  imitation. 

Perverted-sexual  obscenity :  imaginative 
projection  in  word,  sound,  or  picture  of  sex- 
ual violence  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
stimulate  the  subconscious  Into  imitation. 

If  public  homosexual  action,  for  example, 
is  obscene,  the  Imaginative  projection  of  this 
action  is  even  more  obscene,  because  more 
public.  For.  in  mass  media,  the  homosexual 
activity  Is  thrtist  upon  millions.  Including 
innocent  children,  prime  targets  of  the 
homosexual. 

No  further  scientific  definition  of  ob- 
scenity is  necessary,  because,  for  legal  con- 
trol and  law  enforcement,  one  need  only  de- 
scribe the  obscene  action  and  that  which 
pictures  It — such  as  the  homosexual  maga- 
zine. No  scientific  definition  of  obscenity 
is  indeed  possible  since  the  three  concepts 
contained  In  that  which  is  obscene  are  so 
complex  and  diverse  that  they  cannot  be 
incorporated  Into  a  simple  definition  (that 
which  is  clearer  than  the  thing  defined  and 
fits  only  the  thing  defined) . 

It  Is  the  task  of  the  lawmaker,  therefore, 
to  describe  In  words  that  action  which  Is 
obscene,  so  that  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  the  Judiciary  can  give  American  chil- 
dren adequate  protection  from  the  Imagi- 
native projection  of  that  aotlon,  and  eventual 
Imitation. 


Senator  Russell  Recoyering  and  Rearing 
To  Go 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or  CEoKCiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1965 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
m  the  May  7  issue  of  the  Sylvania  Tele- 
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phone,  an  outstanding  weekly  newspaper 
in  my  hometown  of  Sylvanla,  Ga.,  there 
appeared  an  excellent  editorial  entitled 
"Senator  Russell  Recovering  and  Rear- 
ing To  Go." 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  know  and  work  with  Senator  Russell 
are  delighted  with  his  excellent  recovery, 
and  we  look  forward  to  his  return  to  the 
Senate. 

Realizing  that  Senator  Russell  is  re- 
vered as  highly  in  the  House  as  he  is  in 
the  Senate,  I  believe  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  be  interested  in  reading  the 
excellent  editorial  by  my  longtime  friend, 
Mr.  Clyde  Hollingsworth. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Senatoe  Russell  Recovering  and  Reahino 
To  Go 

Prom  reliable  sources  we  learn,  tliat  Sen- 
ator Richard  B.  Russell,  Georgia's  beloved 
senior  Senator.  Is  lastly  recovering  from  a 
recent  Illness  and  rarln'  to  get  XtacTs.  In  har- 
ness. 

During  the  Senator's  Illness  there  has  been 
some  speculation  among  politicians  in 
Georgia  about  opposition  for  him  In  1968 
if  he  is  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself. 

We  would  advise  one  and  all  ambitious 
candidates  for  the  Senate  to  look  carefully 
before  they  leap.  The  people  of  Georgia,  by 
a  big  majority,  believe  In  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. We  do  not  believe  they  will  forget 
Dick  Russell  so  soon  after  his  gallant  service 
to  the  State  and  Nation.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  Influential  men  in  Washington  because 
of  his  ability  and  his  dignity.  He  has  never 
made  a  play  for  the  rabble  rousers  at  the  ex- 
treme left  and  extreme  right.  He.  a  conserva- 
tive, has  fought  for  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  Government  was 
founded. 

Georgia  owes  Dick  Russell  for  a  service  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  performance  of  duty. 
We  doubt  they  wUl  forget  him  In  1966. 


Back  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20, 1965 

Mr.  HANUEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  recent  events  on  the  international 
scene  have  lent  an  air  of  turbulence  to 
our  foreign  relations.  None  of  these 
events,  however,  has  carried  the  impact 
or  the  immediate  significance  of  the 
crisis  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Over  a  century  ago.  President  James 
Monroe  proclaimed  that  the  Western 
Hemisphere  was  henceforth  closed  to 
exteiTial  influence  or  domination.  A  few 
weeks  ago.  President  Johnson  extended 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  He  decreed  that 
not  only  were  foreign  powers  excluded 
from  hemispheric  domination  but  that 
their  ideologies  and  puppet  governments 
were  likewise  repugnant. 

Recently,  I  came  across  an  excellent 
newspaper  editorial  which  details  the 
historic  basis  for  Pi-esident  Johnson's 
recent  announcement.  I  was  deeply 
impressed  with  both  the  content  of  the 
remarks  and  the  analytical  way  in  which 
it  was  presented.  The  editorial,  from 
the  May  4, 1965,  edition  of  the  Watertown 
Daily  News,  follows  herewith: 


Back  to  thi  Monkok  Docthinb 
When  President  Johnson  announced  Sun- 
day night  that.  "The  American  Nation  can- 
not, mxist  not,  and  will  not  permit  the 
establishment  of  another  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  the  Western  HemlBphere,"  he  re- 
Invoked  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  making  a  one- 
word  substitution.  "CJommunlst"  for  "Euro- 
pean." The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  put  for- 
ward by  President  James  Monroe  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  December  2,  1823.  In  that 
Western  Hemisphere  statement,  "European" 
was  synonymous  with  forelga  empires,  dic- 
tatorial exploitation,  and  the  denial  of  free- 
dom to  native  Americans. 

Most  of  western  Europe  today  is  devoted 
to  freedom  and  social  justice,  opportunity, 
and  the  right  to  independence.  Eastern 
Europe  is  within  the  Iron  Curtain  dictator- 
ship of  the  Russian  Comm.unist  Govern- 
ment, and  freedom  is  denied.  So  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  reach  back  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  reenunclate  it  with  a  small 
change,  means  that  the  United  States  in  its 
relationship  to  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
following  its  traditional  view  that  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  is  not  to  be  preyed  upon 
by  the  Conamunlsts,  whose  orders  come  out 
of  Moscow.  The  Inference  it  further  clear 
that  communism  out  of  Pelping  will  be  re- 
jected. 

When  President  Monroe  issued  his  warn- 
ing In  1823,  there  was  concern  lest  Euro- 
pean countries  like  Austria  and  Prussia 
might  be  preparing  to  help  Spain  recover 
what  It  had  lost.  Canada  was  still  British, 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  were  still  Spanish. 
Brazil,  which  once  had  been  part  of  Portu- 
gal,  had   declared   its   Independence. 

While  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  generally 
thought  of  In  terms  of  Central  and  South 
America,  it  also  has  an  application  to  the 
Pacific,  particularly  the  Pacific  coast  and 
the  extreme  northwest — Alaska  today. 
Russia  was  In  the  far  west,  making  efforts 
along  that  Pacific  coast.  In  1821  the  czar  of 
Russia  ordered  that  Alaska,  which  was  owned 
by  Russia,  be  considered  as  extending  south 
well  Within  what  is  now  the  State  of  Oregon. 
The  Russian  dictator  of  that  day  denounced 
the  principles  upon  which  every  Independ- 
ent country  In  America  was  based.  Both  the 
noises  and  the  principles  from  Moscow 
1821-23  were  the  same  as  1962-65.  The 
only  contrast  Is  that  comraualcatlon  Is  much 
louder  today  and  the  Communists  seem  to 
have  more  agents  roaming  tiie  West  than  did 
the  czar. 

The  forcefulness  of  the  djctrlne.  together 
with  Its  expression  at  a  time  w^hen  the 
United  States  was  ill  fitted  to  fight  wars 
against  European  kings  who  may  have 
sought  to  colonize  the  West,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  throughout  its  his- 
tory it  has  been  criticized  more  than  it  has 
been  praised.  Another  reason  for  the  criti- 
cism is  that  It  has  been  invoked  and  Is  not 
a  platitude. 

The  doctrine  was  declareJ  with  respect  to 
the  Dominican  Repxibllc  In  1861.  The 
United  States  was  in  the  Civil  War.  The 
Dominicans,  formerly  a  Spanish  colony, 
asked  that  M;.idrid  take  them  back.  Madrid 
responded.  The  DominicanB  revolted,  and 
the  drain  on  Spain  was  so  great  that  the 
Spaniards  relinquished  their  claim.  In  1863, 
the  French  arrived  Ift  Mexico.  The  United 
States  refused  to  recognize  this  occupation. 
At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  General  Sheri- 
dan took  with  him  100,000  troops  to  the 
Mexican  border.  Nepoleon  HI,  then  the  Em- 
peror of  France,  yielded  and  withdrew. 

So  again  In  1895  the  doctrine  was  declared 
In  an  argument  between  Great  Britain  and 
Venezuela  over  the  bound»ries  of  British 
Guiana.  Great  Britain  sougl:it  to  extend  its 
borders  Into  Venezuelan  territory,  and  Presi- 
dent Grover  Cleveland  said  no.  This  argu- 
ment was  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  there  hasn't  been  a  settle- 
ment of  that  border  yet.  The  Spanish- 
American  War  is  an  Instance  when  Cuba  re- 


volted against  Spain.  We  helped  the  Cu- 
bans. The  United  States  has  Intervened  or. 
many  occasions  since  then  In  the  Carlbbear 
to  maintain  order  on  some  of  these  islands 

In  1905  the  United  States  intervened  In 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Then  the  Euro- 
pean countries  were  commg  over  to  collecr 
some  debts.  There  was  a  revolution,  and  the 
United  States  arrived  to  make  sure  that  or- 
der was  restored.  Germany  tried  to  get  Intn 
the  Western  Hemisphere  In  1915  by  way  o: 
Haiti.  The  Germans  were  after  the  Panam.i 
Canal.    The  Marines  took  care  of  that  one. 

Throughout  history  there  has  been  repe- 
tition of  this  Exiropean  desire  for  greater 
footholds  In  South  America.  But  this  has 
subsided  since  the  1930's.  to  be  replaced  by 
Russian  Communist  ambitions.  In  1946-47 
President  Truman  took  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  applied  It  to  most  of  the  world,  declar- 
ing. "I  believe  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who  are 
resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armeci 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressure."  That  had 
to  do  particularly  with  Greece.  It  saved 
Greece. 

President  Kennedy  took  a  more  literal  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere when  he  said  at  the  time  of  the  Cu- 
ban missile  crisis,  "We  In  this  hemisphere 
must  use  every  resource  at  our  command  tfi 
prevent  the  establishment  of  another  Cub. 
in   this   hemisphere." 

So  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  well  establlsheci 
In  history  and  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  The  application  of  the  doc- 
trine always  seems  to  make  more  enemies 
than  it  makes  friends,  but  we  come  back  tt 
it   because  It  makes  the  most  sense. 


I.U.O.T.O.  Symposium  To  Be  Held  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  from  August  12  to  August 
16,  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20, 1965 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
enclose  a  letter  received  from  the  Hon- 
orable Nelson  Carneiro,  member  of  th. 
chamber  of  deputies  and  chairman  c: 
the  organizing  committee  of  the  sympo- 
sium and  head  of  the  Brazilian  delega- 
tion to  the  present  I.U.O.T.O.  sympo- 
sium, which  I  am  inserting  in  the  RECORr 
for  the  information  of  Members  of  botl. 
branches  of  the  Congress: 

CAmara  DOS  Deptjtados. 

Brasilia,  April  5,  1965. 
Hon.  John  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

De.\r  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Interparliameniai 
Tourism  Association,  composed  of  Feder... 
Senators  and  Representatives,  Is  holding 
tourism  symposium  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  th; 
year  in  honor  of  the  IV  centenary  of  tlv 
foundation  of  this  city.  The  symposium  wir 
be  international  In  scope,  but  more  particu- 
larly mter-Amerlcan,  and  will  provide  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  politicians  from  al'. 
over  the  continent  to  meet  again  to  dlscus^ 
matters  with  a  view  to  promoting  a  broader 
development  of  their  mutual  relations  ana 
effectively  strengthening  the  ties  of  frienci- 
shlp  between  their  peoples.  The  symposlun. 
will  take  place  at  the  Copacabana  Palact 
Hotel  and  last  from  August  12  through  Au- 
gust 16  next. 

No  fee   will   be   charged  for  registration 
but   prospective   participants   should   notify 
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the  Secretary  General,  Senator  Dlnarte  Mariz 
.Palacio  Monroe.  Rio  de  Janeiro)  not  later 
t;-.an  July  31,  so  as  to  enable  steps  to  be  taken 
to  insure  that  Congress  Members  enjoy  max- 
imum comfort  and  every  possible  facility. 
I:  is  hoped  that  Members  will  bring  their 
families,  for  whom  a  special  program  Is  being 
..rranged.  The  organizing  committee  Is  nego- 
tiating with  tourist  agencies  with  a  view  to 
promoting,  after  the  symposium,  trips  to  the 
.Amazon  region,  Sao  Paulo,  Brasilia,  the  Paulo 
.Afonso  falls,  the  cataracts  of  Iguagu,  the  his- 
toric cities  of  Salvador  (Bahia)  and  Otiro 
Preto  (Minas  Gerals),  etc.  The  organizmg 
c  >mmittee  will  also  vmdertake  to  make  reser- 
vations at  whatever  hotels  our  distinguished 
\  isltors  may  chose  and  a  special  staff  will  be 
on  hand  to  meet  at  the  Galeae  International 
.\irport  and  provide  them  with  every  asslst- 
..nce. 

The  weather  is  mild  and  pleasant  in  Au- 
gust and  citizens  of  the  Americas  are  free  to 
cuter  and  leave  the  coimtry  without  a  con- 
sular visa.  Their  identity  papers  are  all  they 
t.eed  for  an  enjoyable  stay  on  Brazilian  terri- 
tory as  tourists. 

Four  subjects  of  general  interest  have  been 
I  hosen  for  discussion  at  the  sympKJslum  and 
i:iotlons  thereon  will  be  put  to  the  vote. 
These  are  (1)  tourist  exchange  between  the 
.Americas;  (2)  tourism  and  the  mission  of 
p:\rllaments;  (3)  European  tourism  for  the 
Americas;  (4)  tentative  guidelines  for  tour- 
ism In  South  America. 

Figures  of  renown  for  their  activities  in 
:  ;vor  of  touring  on  this  continent  have  been 
chosen  as  rapporteurs. 

The  honorary  presidentes  of  the  sym- 
posium are  His  Excellency  Marshal  Hxmiberto 
cie  Alencar  Castelo  Branco,  President  of  the 
Republic;  Senator  Auro  Soares  de  Moura  An- 

drade,  President  of  the  National  Congress 

;  nd  of  the  Federal  Senate;  Representative 
Olavo  Bllac  Pinto,  President  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and  Mr.  Carlos  Wemeck  de 
1  .icerda.  Governor  of  the  State  of  Guanabara. 
Chiefs  of  Diplomatic  Mission  accredited  to 
tl-.e  Brazilian  Government  are  honorary 
members  of  the  conference. 

Not  only  will  the  working  papers  be  trans- 
1.  led  into  the  loxir  official  languages  of  the 
.^  :■  mposlum :  French,  English.  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  but  simultaneous  translation 
iato  these  tongues  will  also  be  provided  dur- 
i.;g  the  debates. 

The  high  purposes  for  which  this  sym- 
posium Is  to  be  held  and  the  ausplciovis  re- 
-silts  expected  of  it  on  all  hands  in  benefit 
o.  the  countries  of  ihe  Americas  entitles  us 
t>'  lay  emphasis  on  the  necessity,  dear  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  your  Parliament  being  repre- 
t  nted  at  the  meeting,  so  as  to  enhance  the 
cifbates  and  deliberations  with  the  valuable 
Cijntribution  of  your  experience,  your  Inter- 
c  ts.  and  your  aspirations. 

I  beg  Your  Excellency  to  accept,  and  trans- 
mit to   all   the    eminent   Members   of   your 
Parliament,    the    assurance    of    the    utmost 
esteem  and  consideration  that  I  am  proud 
to  extend   to   you  on  behalf  of  the  Inter- 
p 'Filamentary  Tourism  Association. 
Nelson  CARWEnio,  Representative, 
Chairman  of  the  organizing  committee 
of   the   symposium   and   head   of   the 
Brazilian    delegation    to    the    present 
lUOTO  Symposium. 


Federal  Water  Projects  Recreation   Act 

SPEECH 
op 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

of    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18, 1965 

The   House   in   Committee   of  the  Whole 
H  use  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 


consideration  the  bill  H.R.  5269.  to  provide 
uniform  policies  with  respect  to  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  beneflts  and  costs  of 
Federal  multlple-pmTXJse  water  resource 
projects,  and  to  provide  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  authority  for  recreation  devel- 
opment of  projects  under  his  control. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  make  some  inquiries  about 
the  project. 

In  the  first  place,  I  understand  that 
this  is  applicable  to  all  projects,  whether 
they  are  reclamation  projects,  or  Army 
Engineer  flood  control  projects,  or  for 
whatever  purpose  it  may  be. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  I  will. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  It  applies  to 
the  projects  under  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
projects,  and  the  Corps  of  Elngineers 
projects.  It  does  not  apply  to  agricul- 
tural projects  and  it  does  not  apply  to 
the  small  reclamation  projects  or  to 
other  tjT>es  of  projects.  Actually,  it 
could  be  said  that  it  would  be  confined 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  and 
the  reclamation  projects. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  also  like  to  ask, 
is  it  not  true,  should  it  be  a  project  devel- 
oped by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  that 
then  would  this  not  provide  a  policy 
whereby  whatever  recreational  benefits 
could  be  developed  with  the  project 
would  become  a  part  of  the  total  cost 
and  therefore  subject  to  the  considera- 
tion on  the  benefit-cost  ratio? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  That  being  true,  do  I 
then  undei-stand  that  the  additional  cost 
for  the  recreational  features  will  be  or  it 
is  the  intention  that  it  would  l>e  borne 
by  some  local  group  or  public  body,  and 
so  forth,  to  a  certain  extent? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  One-half  of 
the  separable  costs;  that  is.  the  cost  over 
and  above  the  base  cost  of  the  project, 
which  would  not  be  included  unless  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  expansion 
of.  we  will  say,  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife.  One-half  of  those  additional 
costs  are  borne  by  the  local  community. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  the  additional  cost 
for  this  project  to  be  incremental,  or  on 
that  basis? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Of  course,  we 
were  discussing  what  is  incremental  and 
what  is  not. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man understood  the  incremental  cost  is 
whatever  cost  is  necessary  to  provide  the 
additional  facilities  beyond  what  it  would 
have  taken  to  provide  the  reservoir  up  to 
a  certain  point. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  the 
understanding  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  And  it  would  be  one- 
half  of  that  additional  incremental  cost 
which  some  local  group  would  provide'' 
Mr.  ROGEFIS  of  Texas.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Do  I  understand,  then, 
the  local  body  would  have  10  years  to 
decide  as  to  whether  or  not  it  will  par- 
ticipate? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Actually,  the 
plan  itself  is  not  in  the  10-year  period. 
If  the  local  bodies  do  not  indicate  a  de- 
sire to  enter  into  this  sort  of  a  situation, 
provision  is  made  in  the  bill  whereby  the 
Secietary  of  the  Interior  may  acquire 
the  additional  lands  in  connection  with 


the  project.  Those  lands  may  be  held 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  a  pe- 
riod of  10  years,  within  which  time  these 
communities  can  singly  or  collectively 
come  in  and  operate  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Assiuning  that  a  com- 
munity does  develop  it,  and  it  does  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  developing  a 
recreational  area,  then  do  I  understand 
that  the  community  or  the  public  body 
has  the  authority  to  make  charges  for 
the  utilization  of  that  recreational 
facility? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes,  sir.  they 
do. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  How  does  that  conflict 
with  the  bill  passed  lact  year?  It  seems 
to  me  there  is  a  conflict  with  the  bill 
passed  last  year  which  says  that  if  you 
have  a  Corps  of  Engineers  project  such  as 
a  reservoir,  that  they  may  make  a  charge 
for  the  utilization  of  that  reservoir.  Are 
you  going  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment charge  for  this  resei-voir  and  the 
State,  too? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  No.  There 
will  be  no  conflict  because  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  speaks  of  the  bill 
which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Government,  or  those  areas 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Under  this  bill,  if  the  local 
community  takes  over  these  recreational 
and  fish  and  wildlife  operations,  then 
there  will  be  no  Federal  charge,  because 
these  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
local  community  and  the  local  commu- 
nity's charge  wUl  be  the  only  one.  If 
the  local  community  makes  not  charge, 
then  there  will  be  no  charge. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     The  Federal  Govern- 
ment retains  title  to  the  land' 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    Yes.  sir. 
Mr.    HARRIS.     But    turns    over    the 
recreational  area  to  be  operated  by  a 
public  body,  local  or  State? 
f     Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.     The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  generosity. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  one  question. 

You  have  the  provision  that  the  State 
or  public  body  is  permitted  to  establish 
entrance  fees  or  user  fees  as  a  source  of 
revenue  to  meet  its  obligation  under  the 
cost  allocation.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
Stat€  or  public  body  establishes  entrance 
fees  or  user  fees  and  pays  off  the  recrea- 
tional allocation.  Will  it  be  permitted 
after  the  expiration  of  that  period  of 
time  to  continue  charging  user  fees'' 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  There  is  no 
reason  to  prevent  it  from  doing  that,  be- 
cause they  can  then  use  these  user  fees 
and  entrance  fees  for  whatever  purposes 
they  want  in  cormection  with  the  oper- 
ation. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  would 
prefer  to  do  that  rather  than  have  it  go 
back  into  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fxind  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  You  mean 
the  user  fees? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  income  from  the 
user  fees  will  belong  to  the  public  body 
or  the  State  itself.  wUl  it  not? 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes.  That  is 
exactly  right.  The  gentleman  Is  inquir- 
ing as  to  whether  or  not  that  should  go 
into  the  Federal  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  or  stay  with  the  State 
and  public  bodies? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  was  inquiring  as  to 
what  the  bill  contains.  I  understand  the 
State  and  public  bodies  will  be  permitted 
to  retain  the  income  from  the  user  fees 
after  the  amount  had  been  paid  back  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  ex- 
actly right. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  imderstand  from  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  the  State, 
once  it  gets  this  fee,  will  have  it  ad 
infinitum. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.   Yes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Beyond  the  life  of  the 
payments  by  the  State  for  the  recrea- 
tional facility? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  the 
public  body  that  has  control  of  it.  Once 
they  assume  the  responsibility  of  taking 
over  this  recreational  area  and  are  pay- 
ing their  50  percent,  no  matter  how  they 
pay  it — if  they  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility, then  under  the  contract  they  have 
the  right  to  control  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  reminded  me  of  another  ques- 
tion I  should  like  to  ask.  I  would  like 
to  get  a  response  to  the  matter  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  mentioned  a  mo- 
ment ago,  that  before  these  projects  are 
developed  the  Congress  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  pass  on  them.  I  ask  these 
questions  because  I  have  a  project  in  my 
own  district  that  is  being  developed;  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  considering  it. 
This  is  one  of  the  features  that  is  lieing 
considered  and  I  am  sure  that  I  am  right 
that  the  Congress  will  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  this  imtil  the  report 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  made  its 
way  through  various  channels,  as  it  al- 
ways does,  and  comes  in  for  authoriza- 
tion. 

I  did  not  understand  clearly  the  gentle- 
man's comment  earlier.  If  we  have  to 
wait  until  a  report  comes  in,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  committee  or  the  Congress  will 
have  any  opportunity  to  look  into  the 
matter. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  My  position 
was  simply  this,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
authorization  the  Congress  has  the 
power  to  make  any  changes  in  the  pro- 
posal, whether  it  be  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  or  whether  it  l>e  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  At  that  time 
If  changes  need  to  be  made  in  tlie  rec- 
reational or  fish  and  wildlife  features 
or  the  cost  needs  to  be  shifted,  we  have 
the  power  to  do  so  at  that  time. 

Mr.     HARRIS.     But     the     gentleman 

knows  from  the  practical  standpoint  that 
the  Congress  accepts  the  reports  of  the 
technical  people,  who  are  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  on  the  justification  for  a 
given  project.  They  submit  a  report  to 
us  and  we  are  not  going  to  be  changing 
that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  cannot  speak  for  any  commit- 
tee other  than  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  wants  to  hear  a  heated 
debate  or  a  controversy,  if  he  will  come 


to  that  committee  he  will  imderstand  the 
very  point  that  he  Is  making  here  now. 
He  will  find  that  we  do  not  accept  those 
reports.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  is  well  known 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  far  as  his 
ability  is  concerned  to  break  these  items 
down.  And  that  is  done  on  every  proj- 
ect. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  We  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  arguments  in  my  own  com- 
mittee, as  the  gentleman  knows.  I 
should  like  to  ask  one  more  question.  Is 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  familiar 
with  this  program?  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant, because  Army  Engineer  projects 
will  be  considered  and  they  have  the 
authorizations  for  those. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jaeld  to  me.  As  soon  as 
the  legislation  was  introduced,  the  first 
bill,  No.  52,  as  well  as  the  bill  presently 
under  discussion,  letters  were  addressed 
to  the  chairman  of  the  various  commit- 
tees interested  in  this  legislation  and  they 
were  invited  to  give  their  views  on  the 
legislation.  The  staff  of  each  one  of 
these  committees,  together  with  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  have  been  in  constant  consulta- 
tion with  each  other. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  and  his  staff  for  the  courtesies 
they  have  shown  me  during  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation. 


The  Fuhires  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASS.\CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\TES 
Thursday,  May  20.  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  imaginative  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  developing  countries 
conducted  by  a  private  group  is  Futures 
for  Children,  Inc.,  which  is  directed  by 
Dr.  Ricliard  Saunders,  of  Washington, 
D.C. 

Futures  celebrated  it^  fourth  anniver- 
saiy  in  January  and  is  gaining  new 
strength  every  year.  Based  on  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  self-help,  Futures  attempts  to 
develop  techniques  and  attitudes  of  ini- 
tiative and  cooperation  at  all  levels  of 
society.  The  principal  work  of  the 
group  has  been  in  the  Department  of 
Antioquia  in  Colombia.  Because  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  has  entered  into 
a  Partners  of  the  Alliance  relationship 
with  Antioquia,  we  are  familiar  with  Dr. 
Saunders'  work. 

So  fai-  more  than  75.000  children  and 
their  parents  have  benefited  from  Dr. 
Saunders'  work.  Counseling  has  en- 
abled the  underprivileged  to  develop 
their  own  resources;  this  new  interest  in 
self-achievement  has  in  turn  led  to  the 
enthusiastic  participation  of  many  young 
men  and  women  in  the  upper  classes. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  fine  work  t)eing  done  by 


Futures  for  Children  with  limited  re- 
sources, but  with  unlimited  dedication 
and  imagination.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  insert  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks  a  descriptive  statement 
about  the  work  of  FHitures  for  Children. 
Inc.: 

The  Potuhes  Program 

Tiie  Puttires  program  is  distinctive  both 
In  Its  underlying  concept*  and  Its  method 
of  operation.  Its  effectiveness  has  beet, 
proved  over  a  period  of  years  and  under 
widely  differing  conditions.  The  followli:: 
statement  Is  Intended  to  set  forth,  succinctly, 
the  bases  and  methods  of  the  program. 

1.  P^itures  believes  that  any  country,  in 
order  to  be  self-respecting,  prosperous,  and 
forward-looking,  must  have  a  well-educated 
population  with  decent  standards  of  living 
generally.  Ckjnversely,  no  country  with  th« 
mass  of  Its  people  poverty-stricken,  Ignoran: 
and  disease-ridden,  can  take  Its  rightful 
place  In  the  modern  world. 

2.  The  problem  of  the  developing  countrk 
is  one,  primarily,  of  making  a  peaceful,  evo- 
lutionary advance,  enhancing  desirable  hi;- 
nvan  values  and  characteristics  whUe  ralsli;_' 
material  standards. 

3.  The  program  is  designed  to  aid  develop- 
ing  countries    to   Improve   significantly   ex 
peditlously,  and  continuously,  the  conditio', 
and    effectiveness    of    their    underprlvllege;! 
people.s. 

4.  The  Futures  program  Is  an  attack  upo: 
the  causes  of  underprlvllege  rather  than  ai. 
attempt  to  alleviate  or  mitigate  Its  results. 

5.  Inherent  in  the  Futiu^s  program  Is  .% 
deep  respect  for  the  peasant  and  his  coimter- 
part,  the  underprivileged  urban  dweller 
Features  recognizes  the  same  range  of  nath 
Intelligence  and  other  personal  characteris- 
tics as  exist  in  other  classes  of  society;  lack 
of  education  and  opportunity  are  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  the  Inferior  status  of  the 
underprivileged. 

6.  The  enhancement  of  human  values  : 
Futures'  primary  concern:  self-respect,  self- 
confldence,  competence,  and  a  concern  fcr 
the  welfare  of  others.  Improved  econom:  • 
conditions  nearly  always  are  essential  to  tl^' 
achievement  of  this  objective. 

7.  The  basic  motivation  for  Improvemc!:'. 
Is  the  welfare  of  the  children.  It  Is  thp 
strongest  known  Incentive  to  constructi'.  , 
cooperative  action  for  the  common  good. 

8.  The  basic  means  of  Improvement  is  ed\:- 
catlon.   Including   counseling   and   plannit   : 
with    adults,   and   better  schooling  for  tl. 
children.    A     Colombian     collaborator     h 
said.  "This  progr.im  Is  95  percent  education 

9.  Tlie  objectives  are  democratic:  to  he:.' 
the  pecple  to  understand  the  values  of  se:- 
government  and  voluntarj-,  cooperative  ac  - 
tion  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

10.  The  methods  are  democratic:    seekij  " 
the  natural  leaders,  keeping  formal  org;\nlz.  ■ 
tion  at  a  minimum  consistent  with  progr<. 
and  obtaining  niijor  decisions  by  consen?'  = 
in  open  meetings. 

11.  Fundamental  to  the  Features  progr;  ••. 
is  the  operation  of  the  social  process  by  whii  ; 
men   learn   how  to  raise   their  standards  •  f 
living   economically,    educationally,    social' 
and  spiritually.     At  the  heart  of  the  progr... 
Is  professional  counseling  of  a  high  order 

12.  The  social  process  in  action  prodr.i  ; 
projects,  chosen  and  planned  by  the  peep 
This  means  of  conceiving  projects  is  in  sh;  :-.- 
contrast  with  the  frequently  used  means  : 
persuading  the  people  to  accept  project 
which  are  "good  for  them." 

13.  The  Futures'  counselor  begins  wor>: 
With  the  villagers  immediately,  upon  his  fi-r'. 
visit.  There  is  direct  action,  with  prelir..:- 
nary  surveys  or  investigations  unnecessa:; 
A  frequently  heard  complaint  by  officials  •.-. 
underprivileged  areas:  "We  have  been  s'-:- 
veyed  to  death." 

14.  There  Is  a  minimum  application  of  c  - 
ternal.  Including  foreign,  assistance — mor.' 
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materials,  and  counseling — consistent  with 
the  effective  use  of  the  assistance  to  reach 
sound,  agreed-upon  objectives.  The  em- 
phasis is  upon  self-help  and  a  growing  sense 
of  community  and  individual  responsibility. 
One  result  of  this  principle  In  operation  is 
:;a  unusual  economy  in  rendering  assistance; 
it  also  runs  counter  to  the  concepts  of  "for- 
eign aid"  held  by  many  of  its  practitioners. 

15.  There  is  a  maximum  use  of  Indigenous 
resources;  always  there  are  resources  avail- 
able to  a  community,  some  nearly  always 
imknown  to  the  people. 

16.  The  professional  counselors  are  citi- 
zens of  the  country.  The  philosophy,  pol- 
icies, and  methods  of  Futures  can  be,  and 
.ire,  learned.  Indigenous  men  and  women 
of  the  highest  quality,  intelligent,  sensitive, 
devoted,  and  otherwise  well  equipped  to  serve 
I  he  less  fortunate,  can  be  found. 

17.  A  modest  Puttires"  loan  or  grant  is 
essential  for  some  projects.  Nominal  grants 
tometlmes  have  great  morale  value.  Loans 
.;re  made  when  there  Is  to  be  an  economic 
return,  and  always  there  must  be  a  direct, 
significant  benefit  for  the  children. 

18.  The  Futures  program  operates  success- 
fully In  rxiral  areas  and  In  the  slum  out- 
tkirts  of  urban  centers.  These  are  the  areas, 
throughout  the  world,  where  underprlvllege 
is  most  prevalent,  with  a  vast  population 
movement  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 

19.  Important  to  an  extension  of  the  work 
Is  the  inevitable  "chain  reaction"  as  com- 
munities learn  from  the  achievements  of 
niher  communities. 

20.  Futures  cooperates  with  institutions 
r.nd  other  organizations,  foreign,  interna- 
tional, and  Indigenous,  which  have  con- 
sonant alms  and  programs. 

21.  Futures  believes  that  a  nationwide  pro- 
pram  of  improvement  Is  most  likely  to  suc- 
teed  as  the  result  of  collaboration  between 
rovemment  and  Indigenous  private  orga- 
;.izatlons  developed  for  this  purpose.  Such 
collaboration  Is  already  underway  success- 
fully on  a  local  and  state  basis  in  Antioquia, 
'olombia,  through  Futures'  counterpart  or- 
^•inlzatlon,  Puturo  Para  la  Ninez.  Govem- 
::.ent  can  contribute  material  resources  and 
1  rained  personnel  on  a  nationwide  basis 
V  hlle  Puturo,  with  more  adequate  financing, 
cm  furnish  professional  leadership  in  the 
.  :eas  of  policy  formulation,  personnel  traln- 
;:ig  and  Inservlce  development,  program 
demonstration  and  experimentation,  and  op- 
( rational  research.  In  such  an  arrangement, 
:he  private  and  governmental  sectors  of  so- 
ciety each  makes  Its  distinctive  and  in- 
^alu  ble  contribution  to  the  common  good. 
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Sun  Valley  Receives  International 
Publicity 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF   IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13, 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
'  orld  famous  Sun  Valley,  in  my  con- 
^  essional  district,  is  mentioned  in  an 
'■  ivertisement  being  used  tliis  spring  in 
^T  leading  national  newspapers  and 
magazines  in  England,  Prance,  Germany, 
Mexico,  and  AustrahaNew  Zealand  bj' 
^e  U.S.  Travel  Service,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

^  I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  U.S. 
"1  ravel  Service  has  done  well  to  include 
:nis  rare  and  beautiful  spot  in  its  cam- 


paign of  "see  America."  However,  I 
commend  Sun  Valley  to  all  Americans, 
as  well  as  to  E^uropeans  and  those  others 
to  whom  the  ads  are  directed. 

In  addition  to  the  recreation  and 
pleasures  to  be  had  at  Sim  Valley,  it  is 
just  a  short  distance  from  Craters  of  the 
Moon,  unique  among  all  national  monu- 
ments. It  is  also  a  "jumping  off'  place 
for  the  rugged  Sawtooth  Mountains  and 
Idaho's  primitive  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
place  this  advertisement  in  the  Record. 
It  is  also  with  pleasure  that  I  extend  an 
invitation  to  all  of  you  to  visit  with  us 
in  Idaho.    I  know  you  will  like  us. 

The  advertisement  follows: 
Bronco-Bustess  and  Bach— This  Year  En- 
joy THE  Rockies  and  Northwest:  Start 
AT  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Discover  the  Spbc- 
taculab  United  States — Glaciers.  Tower- 
ing Peaks  and  DrDE  Ranches 

Dine  in  the  revolving  restaurant  atop  Seat- 
tle's 60-story  Space  Needle,  golf  at  the  hUl- 
top  Jefferson  Park  course,  cruise  beautiful 
Puget  Sound.  Plan  to  be  there  between  June 
and  mid-August  during  the  Seattle  Sea- 
fair — boat  races,  water  shows  and  gay 
I>arades  are  all  part  of  the  festivities. 

At  Mount  Rainier,  drive  up  through  the 
clouds  to  walk  on  a  "live  glacier";  5.000  wild 
elk  are  an  attraction  at  nearby  Olympic  Na- 
tional Park.  So  are  the  lush  "rain  forests." 
Ideal  growing  conditions  produce  magnificent 
flowers  and  trees— spruce  up  to  51  feet 
around. 

AMERICA'S  L.^ST  FRONTIER ALASKA 

The  largest  State  In  the  Nation — and  still 
not  completely  explored.  Today,  dynamic 
Anchorage  is  only  a  3-hour  side  trip  from 
Seattle  by  air.  You'll  see  Movmt  McKinley, 
highest  peak  in  North  America.  Turn  south 
to  the  State  capital.  Juneau.  Then  enjoy 
Alaska's  spectacular  scenery  by  riding  the 
car-carrying  ferries  along  the  Inside  Passage 
to  Skagway.  You'll  be  fascinated  by  the 
city's  reenactment  of  Alaska's  gold  rush 
days — complete  with  can-can  girls,  gambling 
halls,  and  gun  duels. 

IXT   TO   the   CTTY    of  ROSES 

One-way  air  fare  from  Seattle  to  beautiful 
Portland.  Oreg..  Is  £4.13s.2d.  If  you  arrive 
In  June,  the  famous  weeklong  Rose  Festival 
(June  4-131  win  be  a  highlight  of  your 
Northwest  tour. 

Rent  a  car  and  drive  to  snowcapped 
Mount  Hood,  only  60  miles  to  the  east.  An- 
other day.  see  famous  Crater  Lake,  a  giant 
blue  Jewel  set  In  the  heart  of  an  ancient 
volcano. 

COWTBOYS    AS   tough    AS    SADDLE    LEATHER 

Sun  Valley,  the  international  sports  center 
in  Idaho,  should  be  one  of  your  stops  in  the 
Rockies.  Then  on.  higher  and  higher,  to 
Montana's  Glacier  National  Park — nature's 
dazzling  display  of  Jagged  peaks,  valleys, 
lakes,  and  waterfalls — with  1.000  miles  of 
horse  and  foot  trails. 

Now  you're  In  the  Big  Sky  country,  where 
a  man  can  breathe  deep  and  free.  Stay  at  a 
"dude  ranch"  and  have  steeik  and  potatoes 
for  breakfast  before  riding  the  range  with 
broncobustlng  cowboys.  Dance  under  starry 
western  skies.  Pish  trout-packed  waters. 
And  stop  at  colorful,  historic  Virginia  City, 
Mont.,  an  authentic  old  mining  town. 

Yellowstone  National  Park  In  Wyoming  Is 
a   sightseer's    paradise.      There    are   over   200 

geysers,  and  you'll  like  meeting  the  huge 
black  bears  ( from  inside  your  car ) .  And 
the  border  of  another  national  park.  Grand 
Teton,  is  only  10  miles  away.  A  £2.2s.lld. 
car  fee  entitles  you  to  tour  and  camp  In  all 
32  great  national  parks.  Then  drive  on  to 
Join  the  rlproarlng  fun  at  Cheyenne's  "Fron- 
tier Days"  (July  27  to  August  1)— one  of  the 
country's  most  famous  rodeos. 


BACH  IN  THI  KOCKIES 

Drive  south  to  Colorado  and  take  a  day*! 
excursion  on  the  cUff-hugglng  railroad  be- 
tween Durango  and  SUverton.  It  wm  trans- 
port you  back  to  the  days  of  uae  great  sUver 
strikes.  Nearby,  at  Aspen,  extensive  pro- 
grams (June  28  to  August  30)  of  claBBlcal 
and  modem  music,  lecttu-ee.  and  fonmis  at- 
tract international  visitors  every  year. 


With  One  Eye  Toward  Beauty— And  An- 
other  on  the  Dump 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28. 1965 

Mr.  ROOSE\^ELT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Compost  Science  is  published  quarterly, 
and  is  sent  to  about  10,000  municipal' 
and  industrial  officials  throughout  the 
country  who  are  responsible  for  the 
treatment  of  organic  wast  materials.  Its 
editorial  policy  has  been  to  stress  the  im- 
portance of  utilization  of  such  wastes 
and  report  on  research  and  experiences 
of  waste  utilization  throughout  the 
world.  Mr.  Jerome  Olds,  the  editor  of 
Compost  Science,  has  brought  to  my  at- 
tention the  editorial  in  the  current  issue. 
I  believe  my  colleagues,  particularly 
those  from  large  urban  areas,  will  find 
this  editorial  of  particular  interest,  and 
it  follows: 

With  One  Eye  Toward  Beauty— and 
Another  on  the  Dump 

American  research  is  truly  fantastic. 

We've  been  reading  about  Early  Bird — the 
first  "product"  of  COMSAT  and  what  It  wUl 
mean  to  the  communications  field.  We've 
been  reading  about  Houston's  Astrodome — 
the  Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World  (as  long  as 
baseball  games  are  played  at  night  there). 
And  bridges,  and  antibiotics,  and  jets.  One 
accomplishment  after  another.  Chalk  them 
up  to  research. 

But  one  field  has  been  continually  plagued 
by  lack  of  research— the  solid  wastes  dis- 
posal field.  Somehow  when  the  R.  &  D.  proj- 
ects were  being  assigned,  this  one  got  left 
by  the  wayside.  And  the  result  of  this 
no  research  are  showing — stinking  and  pol- 
luting. In  fact. 

Warned  President  Johnson  earlier  this 
year : 

"Modern  technology,  which  has  added 
much  to  our  lives,  can  also  have  a  darker 
side.  The  air  we  breathe,  our  water,  our 
soil,  and  wildlife  are  being  blighted  by 
poisons  and  chemicals  which  are  the  by- 
products of  technology  and  Industry.  The 
same  society  which  receives  the  rewards  of 
technology  must,  as  a  cooperating  whole, 
take  responsibility  for  control." 

In  his  message  on  natural  beauty.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  this  to  say  about  solid 
wastes : 

"Contlntilng  technological  progress  and 
Improvement  in  methods  of  manufacture, 
packaging,  and  marketing  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts has  resulted  in  an  ever-mounting  In- 
crease of  discarded  material.  We  need  to 
seek  better  solutions  to  the  disposal  of  these 
wastes.     I  recommend  legislation  to — 

"Assist  the  States  in  developing  compre- 
hensive programs  for  some  forms  of  soUd 
waste  disposal; 

"Provide  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  leading  to  more  effective  methods 
for  disposing  of  or  salvaging  solid  wastes; 
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"Launch  a  concentrated  attack  on  tlie 
accumulation  of  Junk  can  by  Increasing  re- 
search In  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
leading  to  use  of  metal  from  scrap  cars  where 
promising  leads  already  exist." 

A    STAKT   IN   IXGZSLATION 

The  legislation  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  IntTOduced  In  the  past  few 
months  into  the  House  of  Reix-esentatlves. 
Nine  Identical  bills — whose  purpose  Is  to 
launch  a  national  research  program  for 
improved  solid  waste  handling — ^have  been 
sponsored  by  the  following  Congressmen: 
Roosevelt,  Botbal,  Hawkins,  Van  Deerlin, 
Gorman,  and  Bbown.  of  California;  Klucztn- 
sKi  of  Illinois;  Ceixee  of  New  York;  and 
DiNGELL  of  IXichigan.  The  bill,  known  as 
the  "Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,"  would  pro- 
vide the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
program. 

Compoeting  would  specifically  benefit  from 
the  proposed  legislation,  which  would  also 
provide  for  research  into  sanitary  landfills, 
incineration,  grinding  and  disposal  to  sewers. 
The  grants  would  be  used  to  demonstrate 
the  "reliability,  engineering,  operating,  agri- 
cultural, horticultural,  and  economic  poten- 
tials of  the  processes  under  study." 

In  order  to  assist  States  to  Inventory  exist- 
ing practices  of  solid  waste  handling  and 
disposal  and  "develop  State  programs  for 
the  improvement  of  such  practices  in  the 
interests  of  protection  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  all  the  people."  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral would  be  authorized  to  appropriate 
$2  million  for  each  of  3  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  To  provide  for  the  construction  of 
demonstration  plants,  up  to  $7,500,000  would 
be  available.  An  additional  $7  million  would 
be  authorized  to  carry  out  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

The  act  Itself  would  be  administerpd  by 
the  Surgeon  General  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare.  The  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral may  appoint  a  Solid  Waste  Advisory 
Committee  to  advise  and  assist  in  the  for- 
mulation of  programs  authorized  by  this 
act.  The  Committee  shall  also  advise  on 
the  establishment  of  a  program  for  the  dis- 
position of  grant-in-aid  and  project  grant 
funds  to  carry  out  the  expressed  int«nt  of 
the  act. 

NEED    FOR    action 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  need  for 
this  nattomal  research  program  into  the 
solid  waste  disposal  field.  The  problems  are 
nationwide — rapidly  expanding  urban  areas 
unable  to  cope  satisfactorily  with  solid 
wastes  exist  throughout  the  United  States. 
Pollution,  health  hazards  and  Just  plain 
ugliness  have  become  all -too-common  char- 
acteristics of  our  metropolitan  areas. 

Without  doubt.  It  is  time  for  an  intensive 
national  effort  to  come  up  with  the  needed 
solution. 


Sweet  Reason  Prevails  in  Big  Steel  Talks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  19, 1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  persuasive  influence  In  help- 
ing avert  a  nationwide  steel  strike  is 
known  to  most  of  us.  The  President's 
brilliant  success  in  getting  men  of  op- 
posing views  to  sit  down  and  reason 
together  is  Interestingly  described  In 
an  editorial  of  May  3, 1965,  edition  of  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee. 


The  editorial  follows : 

SWKET   BEASOM    PBXVAZLS    IN    BfC    STKKI.    TAI.ICS 

A  new  dimension  in  labor-management  re- 
sponsibility was  written  in  Pittsburg  by  the 
United  Ste^workers  Union  and  big  steel 
when  they  agreed  to  a  4-month  Interim  con- 
tract pending  final  settlement  of  their  dis- 
pute— ^thereby  averting  a  strike  which  could 
have  depressed,  even  crippled,  a  booming, 
healthy  economy. 

Up  to  now  steelworkers  slavishly  had  fol- 
lowed that  old,  old  union  battlecry,  "no  con- 
tract, no  work."  and  lacking  a  contract, 
would  strike.  By  agreeing  this  time  to  ac- 
cept an  interim  11.5  cent  hotu-ly  pay  hike 
while  negotiating  outstanding  differences, 
the  stetlworkers  displayed  a  mature,  respon- 
sible attitude  which  does  labor  proud. 

Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  either  that 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  influence  had 
a  part  in  bringing  about  this  interim  agree- 
ment. Again  his  {lersuasive  hand  is  felt  at 
a  critical  moment;  again  men  sat  down  at 
his  urging,  and  as  Johnson  fondly  likes  to 
put  it,  "reasoned  together." 

The  interim  contract  may  have  a  new  in- 
fluence upon  labor-mangameat  relations.  If 
this  represents  a  precedent,  hallelujah.  If 
the  example  may  help  avert  other  strikes — 
hallelujah. 

Few  realize  how  disastrous  a  steel  strike 
could  have  been  to  the  economy.  At  the 
moment  the  Nation  is  exf>eriencing  a  pros- 
perity which  has  triggered  expansion,  expan- 
sion, expansion  at  a  time  when  expansion, 
expansion,  expansion  Is  crucial  to  the  na- 
tional fortune. 

The  strike  called,  the  long  battle  begun — 
all  of  the  gains,  or  a  great  part  of  the  gains, 
could  be  lost. 

Never  has  the  steel  industJry  gone  into  a 
strike  but  that  shock  waves  ricocheted 
throughout  the  entire  Industrial  base,  pro- 
ducing retrenchment,  withdrawal. 

For  example,  the  116-day  steel  strike  In 
1959  idled  more  than  500,000  directly  asso- 
ciated with  producing  steel  and  250,000  in 
industries  directly  dependent  upon  steel. 
Dwindling  stockpiles  produced  black  market 
sales.  Foreign  steel,  taking  advantage  oi 
the  idle  fiirnaces  here,  rushed  in  to  service 
markets  the  American  steel  industry  never 
has  regained  fully. 

The  direct  cost  to  workers  was  estimated 
at  $1  billion  in  wages  alone.  On  top  of  this, 
the  companies  lost  more  than  $1  billion  in 
profits,  never  to  be  recouped;  railroads  lost 
more  than  $175  million  in  freight  revenues 
and  the  Government  lost  more  than  $1.2  bil- 
lion in  taxes. 

This  time  commonsense  prevailed.  Men 
reasoned,  and  the  furnaces  remain  lit.  Now 
the  pressure  is  off  of  negotiators  as  they 
proceed  toward  a  solution  of  their  differences. 


The  Dominican  Republic;  Why  We  Are 
There 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or   NEW    YOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20, 1965 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  outcome  will  be  of  the 
tense  drama  now  in  progress  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  But  I  do  know 
that  this  grave  crisis  has  given  all  Amer- 
icans a  telling  glimpse  of  the  quality  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

He  has  shown  boldness  and  decisive- 


ness in  the  face  of  great  danger;  resolu- 
tion in  pursuing  a  difficult  and  lonely 
task;  dedication  and  purpose  in  search- 
ing for  stability  in  a  highly  threatening 
situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  particularly 
Impressed  by  two  recent  editorials,  one 
in  the  May  4  edition  of  Newsday,  and  the 
other  in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Times-Dis- 
patch of  May  7.  They  comment  quite 
effectively,  I  believe,  on  affairs  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  on  the  Presi- 
dent's conduct,  and  I  submit  them  now 
for  entry  in  the  Record: 

(From  Newsday,  May  4,  1965 J 

The  Dominican  Republic,  and  Why  We  Are 

There 

President  Johnson,  as  of  noon  yesterday, 
was  sticking  to  his  explanation  that  Marine.s 
and  paratroopers  are  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public purely  to  protect  Americans  still  there 
and  to  assist  in  their  evacuation.  That  is 
the  diplomatic  explanation.  If  by  chance 
it  happens  that  the  presence  of  U.S.  forces 
and  tanks  cuts  off  a  left-wing-cum  Castro 
Communist  uprising  at  the  roots,  that  Is  so 
much  gravy. 

In  fact,  the  United  States  has  every  reason 
to  prevent  a  takeover  either  by  Communists 
or  by  those  willing  to  work  with  them.  A 
little  reflection  on  what  happened  to  Cuba 
upon  Fidel  Castro's  accession  to  power  will 
elucidate  the  reasons.  We  ctumot  risk  an- 
other focus  of  infection  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. If  the  heads  of  most  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  could  at  this  moment  speak 
frankly,  they  would  express  great  relief 
that  we  acted  as  resolutely  as  we  did.  The 
dlfficvilty  is  that  Just  about  every  Latin 
American  country  has  a  powerful  left-winp 
component,  along  with  a  lesser  number  of 
Communists  willing  to  fish  in  troubled  wa- 
ters. That  accounts  for  the  public  expres- 
sions of  shock  and  dismay  by  such  delicately 
balanced  heads  of  state  as  Eduardo  Prei,  of 
Chile. 

We  would  not  now  have  Castro  in  Cuba  if 
we  had  moved  with  more  toughness  at  the 
time  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  We  cannot  afford 
to  have  a  government  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public that  Is  susceptible  to  Fidel's  influ- 
ence, infiltration,  and  possible  future  take- 
over. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  written  to  dea! 
with  foreign  infiltration.  Communism  Is  the 
ideology  of  a  foreign  power.  Perhaps  we  haci 
better  recast  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  cover 
infiltration  as  well  as  actual  invasion.  Tlie 
events  in  the  Dominican  Republic  urgently 
suggest  that  such  a  reconsideration  Is  in 
order. 


[From  the  Richmond   (Va.)   Times-Dispatch 
May  7,  1965] 

Historic   Step   by   the   OAS 

The  Organization  of  American  States  took 
an  historic  step  yesterday  when  14  of  its  -" 
members  voted  to  send  military  forces  xu 
keep  order  in  the  presently  chaotic  Domini- 
can Republic.  True,  it  was  a  close  decislor. 
since  14  was  the  minimum  number  required 
for  action,  but  the  vote  could  have  grca" 
significance  for  the  future. 

Details  remain  to  be  spelled  out,  and  the 
OAS  wlU  doubtless  creak  into  action  wit:. 
vast  heavings,  but  a  far-reaching  step  he-.- 
been  taken.  It  may  ultimately  provide  a  so- 
lution for  the  urgent  Dominican  probler. 
Some  such  solution  is  sorely  needed. 

Various  Latin  American  countries  whi. 
have  dragged  their  feet  when  asked  to  ci 
something  effective  against  Castro's  Cub, 
opposed  the  proposed  Dominican  operatioi 
Those  voting  "no"  were  Mexico.  Chile.  Per; 
Uruguay,  and  Ecuador,  with  Venezuela  (sur- 
prisingly) abstaining.  Since  Venezuela  ; 
probably  next  on  the  Communist  agenda  >  : 
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infiltration  and  conquest,  one  would  have 
."-upposed  that  its  government  would  be  anx- 
ious to  cauterize  the  festering  Red  sore 
m  the  Dominican  Republic  by  Joint  action. 

The  percentage  of  Communists  who  are 
m  leadership  positions  in  and  around  Santo 
Domingo  is  a  subject  of  dispute.  The  John- 
.-on  administration  has  been  emphatic  in 
declaring  that  the  Reds  have  been  running 
the  show.  Even  if  that  is  not  quite  correct, 
they  undoubtedly  are  in  important  leader- 
.  "nip  positions.  Let  us  not  forget  that  in  the 
'  .irly  stages  of  the  Cuban  revolt,  few  Com- 
niunists  were  involved,  and  Castro  loudly  de- 
;.ied  any  connection  with  communism. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor's  corre- 
.^pondent  in  Santo  Domingo  lists  the  prin- 
tipal  OAS  objectives  as  follows: 

"To  bring  in  at  least  token  elements  from 
.-i  variety  of  Latin  American  lands. 

"To  set  up  OAS  diplomatic  machinery  to 
'upport  whatever  Dominican  Government 
emerges  from  the  current  uncertainty. 

"To  target  in  on  a  date  for  removal  of  all 
foreign  troops  and  hold  to  that  date." 

If  the  foregoing,  or  most  of  it,  can  be 
.achieved,  it  wUl  be  cause  for  congratulations 
.  :i  around.  It  is  to  be  presumed  and  hoped, 
.owever,  that  the  OAS  would  not  support 
list  any  government  that  happened  to  get 
he  upper  hand — such  as  one  dominated  and 
ontrolled  by  Communists. 

Meanwhile  conditions  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  especially  in  the  capital, 
Santo  Domingo,  are  Indescribably  bad. 
Bvxiies  litter  the  streets,  the  smell  of  death 
h.ings  over  the  city,  garbage  is  uncollected 
iid  there  is  general  chaos.  Pood,  medicine, 
.  nd  public  order  are  sorely  needed. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  sltu- 
tion  in  the  Dominican  Republic  can  be 
s'abilized.  It  appears,  however,  that  events 
are  moving  In  the  light  direction. 


The  New  Jersey  Investigation  Into  the 
War  on  Poverty 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  NXW   JEBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13, 1965 

Mr.  "WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
troversy over  the  conduct  of  the  war  on 
j'Overty  has  resulted  in  considerable  at- 
lontlon  to  the  details  of  the  battle  in 
my  home  State  of  New  Jersey.  Since 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
appear  too  preoccupied  to  carry  out  the 
full  study  of  the  program  nationally,  as 
suggested  by  Members  from  both  sides 
oi  the  aisle.  It  is  encouraging  to  know 
'hat  the  New  Jersey  State  Legislature 

■  ill  be  acting  In  this  area. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  State  Sen- 
ator Nelson  Stamler,  of  Union  County, 
a  bipartisan  committee  of  three  assem- 
blymen and  three  senators  has  been 
created  to  examine  the  workings  of  the 
I'overty  program  within  the  State.  The 
,i'i.';tifiable  criticism  of  the  high  salaries 
bring  paid  poverty  war  officials  is  only 
o^-G  phase  of  the  investigation.    Although 

■  ome  partisan  outcry  has  been  heard 
over  the  study,  I  think  that  most  New 
Jersey  citizens,  and  most  Americans,  will 
n^ree  with  the  editorial  appearing  in  the 
AprU  30.  1965.  edition  of  the  Herald- 
News  of  Passaic,  N.J.  The  editorial 
;:oints  out  that  there  has  been  no  dif- 


ficulty in  recruiting  workers  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  where  no  salary  complaints 
have  been  heard,  and  that  the  bureau- 
crats running  the  poverty  program  have 
as  yet  to  test  themselves  against  the  late 
President  Kennedy's  admonition  to  ask 
not  what  their  counti-y  could  do  for  them, 
but  to  ask  what  they  could  do  for  their 
country. 

As  the  editorial  concludes,  "Let  the 
investigation  proceed,"  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Herald-News.  Apr.  30.   1965] 
Probing  the  Poverty  War 

The  decision  of  the  Republican-controlled 
legislature  to  Investigate  the  administration 
of  the  war  on  poverty  in  New  Jersey  may  be 
politically  inspired,  as  the  Democrats  claim, 
but  no  one  can  deny  that  there  is  need  for 
turning  the  spotlight  on  the  program. 

The  investigating  committee  of  three  as- 
semblymen and  three  senators  is  headed  by 
Union  "County's  Senator  Stamler.  who  wUl 
be  remembered  for  his  gambling  investiga- 
tions in  Passaic  and  Bergen  Counties  when 
he  was  in  the  Stat«  attorney  general's  em- 
ploy. Properly  conducted  the  investigation 
should  be  much  more  than  the  "witch  hunt" 
which  Democrats  have  branded  it  in  an  at- 
tempt to  discredit  it  before  It  starts.  The 
high  salaries  which  are  being  paid  to  top 
officials  in  the  poverty  war  have  been  widely 
publicized,  not  only  in  New  Jersey  but 
throughout  the  Nation.  Criticism  of  what 
app>ear  to  be  exorbitant  salaries  has  been 
defended  by  Sargent  Shrlver.  national  di- 
rector of  the  Johnson  administration's  pov- 
erty program.  Mr.  Shrlver  has  said  that  the 
high  salaries  are  necessary  to  attract  the 
best  qualified  people. 

But  comparison  has  been  made  between 
the  war  on  poverty  and  the  Peace  Corps, 
which  is  also  directed  by  Mr.  Shrlver.  The 
dedicated  men  and  women  who  make  up  the 
Peace  Corps  have  not  been  accused  of  being 
overpaid  and  yet  they  are  among  the  Nation's 
most  valued  servants. 

In  his  Inaugtu^  address  the  late  President 
Kennedy  admonished  Americans  to  ask  not 
what  their  country  could  do  for  them,  but 
to  ask  what  they  could  do  for  their  coimtry. 
The  men  and  women  who  are  running  the 
war  on  poverty  at  all  levels  apparently  have 
not  tested  themselves  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  late  President. 

L-et  the  investigation  proceed. 


Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr.:  The  Logical  Man 
To  Head  General  Services  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOTTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  May  20, 1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  President  Johnson  made  an  ex- 
cellent choice  In  selecting  Lawson  B. 
Knott,  Jr.,  to  head  the  General  Services 
Administration. 

Mr.  Knott  is  a  30-year  veteran  of  Gov- 
ernment service.  He  is  a  dedicated  civil 
servant,  extremely  capable,  and  at  53 
has  an  excellent  record  of  faithful  serv- 
ice to  our  Government. 

I  personally  do  not  think  the  President 
could  have  selected  a  more  capable  ex- 
ecutive.   Under  Mr.  Knott's  able  leader- 


ship, I  am  confident  that  GSA  will  con- 
tinue to  render  the  high  quality  of 
service  it  has  provided  in  past  years. 

Bom  in  Wendell,  N.C.,  Mr.  Knott  grad- 
uated from  Duke  University  at  Durham, 
and  later  from  the  National  University 
Law  School  here  in  Washington.  He  be- 
gan his  Government  career  with  the  Re- 
settlement Administration  in  1935,  and 
continued  his  employment  when  it 
merged  with  the  E>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  1942  he  joined  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  aft«r  World  War  11, 
served  in  a  legal  and  administrative  ca- 
pacity until  he  transferred  to  GSA  in 
1956. 

His  rise  in  GSA  was  rapid  and  within 
only  3  years  his  eibilities  moved  him  up- 
ward to  the  position  of  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  General  Services  Administra- 
tion's Public  Building  Service.  Here  he 
served  until  November  28,  1961,  when  he 
was  appointed  Deputy  Administrator  of 
GSA.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Miss 
Marion  Lunt,  of  Cedar  City,  Utah,  and 
they  have  two  children.  Mrs.  Neil  E. 
Churchill,  of  Atlanta,  and  Gregory,  a 
college  student. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Knott's  record 
serves  as  a  splendid  example  for  young 
people  entering  Government  service  to 
follow.  The  purpose  of  my  remarks  here 
today  is  to  warmily  congratulate  him  be- 
fore Members  of  the  Congress. 


Bonneville  Power  Anthority  Still  Attempt- 
ing To  Invade  Area 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  20.  1965 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  editorial  appeared  In  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribime  on  Sunday.  May  16, 
1965.  It  cogently  sets  forth  reasons  why 
the  request  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Au- 
thority for  $1  million  for  planning  of 
transmission  lines  to  southeastern  Idaho 
should  be  denied. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  consideration : 

BPA  Still  Attemptinc  To  Invade  Area 

Defeated  last  year  in  an  attempt  to  get  a 
"foot  in  the  door"  appropriation  for  a  Fed- 
eral transmission  line  to  southern  Idaho,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  is  trying 
again.  The  request  is  the  same  as  it  was  in 
1964 — $1  million  to  design  the  proposed  line. 
But  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  taxpayers  has 
been  raised  to  #80  million  from  the  original 
$73  million  because  of  the  cliange  in  routing. 
The  figures,  however,  are  estimates  which 
have  a  habit  of  falling  short  of  reality. 
Moreover,  the  cost  of  the  1964  proposal.  If 
related  customer  facilities  were  included, 
would  have  been  $130  million — not  $73 
million. 

But  the  huge  price  tag  is  not  nearly  as 
objectionable  as  the  idea  behind  the  proposal. 
BPA  wants  to  carry  federally  subsidized 
power  long  distances  over  a  federally  subsi- 
dized transmission  line.  And  this  despite  the 
fact  that  southern  Idaho,  served  by  two  pri- 
vate utilities  (Utah  Power  &  Light  and  Idaho 
Power)    has  ample  electric  power  available. 
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SUGGESTS  JOINT  EFFORT 


During  an  appearance  before  a  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Subcommittee.  Cbarles  F.  Luce  of 
BPA  suggested  tbat  the  Federal  Government 
and  private  companies  might  agree  on  Joint 
construction  of  the  proposed  line.  This  was 
done  on  the  Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  South- 
west intertle. 

His  suggestion  would  be  more  impressive, 
however,  if  BPA  had  been  more  successful 
in  carrying  out  congressional  instructions  to 
negotiate  with  private  companies  for  the 
wheeling  of  Bonneville  power  to  southern 
Idaho.  Mr.  Luce  blamed  one  private  com- 
pany for  the  so-called  deadlock  and  explained 
that  as  a  result  BPA  is  now  asking  for  funds 
to  plan  for  its  own  transmission  line. 

Could  It  be  that  BPA  hopes  to  use  talk 
of  a  Federal  transmission  line  as  a  lever  in 
negotiations  over  wheeling? 

SELLS    AT    LOW    RATES 

BPA  sells  power  at  amazingly  low  rates, 
now  averaging  about  2.35  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  although  the  agency  c^)erates  in  the 
red  some  years.  This  p>olnt  was  raised  dur- 
ing the  Senate  subcommittee  hearing,  with 
Mr.  Luce  defending  bookkeeping  methods 
which,  according  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  enable  the  agency  to  hide  some  costs 
of  power  generation. 

Mr.  Luce  explained  that  GAO  accounting 
methods  would  not  reflect  congressional 
policy  requiring  Federal  investments  In  Co- 
lumbia River  plants  to  be  repaid  in  50  years. 
Yet  he  also  said  BPA  is  considering  a  rate 
raise  which  would  increase  power  revenues 
by  about  4  percent.  Perhaps  widespread 
criticism  of  BPA's  low  rates  and  deficit  oper- 
ation Is  finally  being  heeded. 

UDALL     OPENEI>    WAY 

BPA  began  operating  in  southern  Idaho  in 
1963  when  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall 
placed  that  territory  in  the  agency's  market- 
ing area  and  gave  it  the  marketing  function 
for  power  generated  at  southern  Idaho  rec- 
lamation projects.  Now  BPA  hopes  to  add 
to  its  pwwer  empire  by  getting  congressional 
approval  of  a  Federal  transmission  line. 

We  opp>osed  BPA's  request  for  planning 
funds  a  year  ago.  We  oppose  the  latest  re- 
quest. And  the  million  dollars  for  planning 
Is  only  a  first  step.  BPA  appears  determined 
to  enter  an  area  where  ample  electric  power 
is  already  available,  taking  advantage  of  Fed- 
erai  subsidies  for  the  cost  of  both  generation 
and  transmission.  Congress  said  "no"  last 
year.    It  should  do  so  again. 


Bridges  Versus  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  MCX>RHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  Press  recently  carried 
an  editorial  entitled,  "Bridges  Versus 
People."  in  which  the  newspaper  ex- 
pressed its  puzzlement  over  critics  of 
America's  policies  in  Vietnam. 

I.  too.  share  the  bewilderment  of  the 
newspaper.  I  cannot  understand  why 
citizens  criticize  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  bombing  of  Communist 
bridges,  depots,  and  supply  lines  in  which 
few  if  any  humans  are  killed  and  at  the 
same  time  overlook  Vietcong  bombings 
of  the  American  Embassy  and  terrorism 
of  villages  and  hamlets  in  which  many 


lives  are  lost  and  numerous  injuries  are 
suffered. 

The  United  States  is  not  in  Vietnam  by 
choice.  We  are  not  there  to  gain  con- 
quest. We  are  not  there  to  destroy  prop- 
erty and  people.  Our  sole  purpose  in 
Vietnam  is  to  protect  freedom  in  this 
vital  area  of  the  world. 

If  we  withdraw  from  Vietnam  now,  we 
break  our  commitments  to  these  freedom 
loving  people.  Then  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy will  be  damaged  beyond  repair. 

The  people  of  Thailand,  the  people  of 
the  Philippines,  the  people  throughout 
southeast  Asia  are  looking  to  the  United 
States  to  see  if  we  will  adhere  to  our 
agreements  and  if  we  will  fight  to  protect 
freedom.  We  must  not  let  them  down. 
We  must  keep  our  word.  The  President 
is  doing  this. 

So  I  am  proud  of  President  Johnsons 
leadership.  I  am  proud  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  conducting  our  efforts  in 
Vietnam.  I  think  recent  events  have  al- 
ready proven  that  his  policies  are  i>aying 
off  with  victory  and  I  am  sure  that  vic- 
tory will  be  ours. 

At  this  time  I  include  in  itg  entirety  the 
April  28,  Pittsburgh  Press  editorial: 
Bridges  Versus  People 

President  Johnson  at  his  press  conference 
yesterday  expressed  wonderment  that  peo- 
ple who  axe  disturbed  by  our  bombing  of 
bridges  in  North  Vietnam  never  seem  to  be 
upset  by  such  events  as  the  Communist 
bombing  of  our  embassy  in  Saigon  nor  by 
Vietcong  murders  of  women  pnd  children. 

That  will  puzzle  oiliers,  too. 

There  can  be  many  arguments  against  war 
as  an  institution.  But  to  condemn  the  use 
of  force  on  one  side,  while  condoning  it  on 
the  other,  must  be  either  ridiculous  or  coldly 
cynical. 

Nevertheless,  a  good  many  Aniericaus — not 
a  majority,  to  be  sure — seem  to  have  been 
caught  up  in  this  frenzy. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Communists  iire  count- 
ing on  Just  such  a  reaction  in  this  country 
to  help  them  achieve  their  goal.  They  be- 
lieve our  natural  disclination  toward  the  use 
of  force  eventually  will  cause  us  to  give  in 
rather  than  fight  to  the  finish  in  Vietnam. 

As  the  President  made  clear,  howerer,  the 
Vietnam  war  is  not  going  to  conclude  that 
way.  We  did  not  make  the  wax,  but  we  are 
there  to  stay.  We  are.  in  Mr.  Johnson's 
words,  not  about  to  "tuck  our  tails  and  run 
home." 

Meanwhile,  it  will  be  good  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  remember  that,  as  the  Presi- 
dent indicated,  it  is  more  usefiU  in  war  to 
blow  up  a  cold  steel  bridge  tlian  to  miirder 
a  child. 


No  Compromise  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF    MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11, 1965 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  rumors  floating  around  about 
the  content  of  the  report  of  the  Special 
Commission  appointed  by  the  President 
to  review  the  closing  of  32  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration installations.  About  a  week 
or  so  ago  our  body  of  the  Congress  added 
to  the  appropriation  for  independent  of- 
fices the  $23  million  necessary  to  operate 


these  particular  facilities  for  fiscal  year 
1966.  Our  action  was  a  direct  response 
to  the  strange  and  peculiar  circumstance 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  had 
provided  no  money  in  the  bill  for  these 
32  facilities,  apparently  proceeding  upon 
the  premise  that  the  Commission  would 
order  all  the  facilities  to  remain  closed 

It  was  my  understanding  the  report  of 
findings  would  not  be  submitted  to  the 
President  until  on  or  about  June  1,  But 
there  must  have  been  some  premature 
leak  last  week,  because  the  story  is  goinp 
the  rounds  that  5  of  the  11  hospitals.  2 
of  the  domiciliary  homes,  and  8  of  the 
regional  offices  would  be  retained. 

May  I  comment  that  if  there  are  anv 
who  feel  this  sort  of  a  compromise  is  >.■ 
victory  over  the  Veterans'  Administra 
tion,  I  do  not  want  to  be  included  withi* 
their  number.    If  one  single  hospital  o 
one  single  regional  office  is  allowed  to  b- 
closed,  it  will  be  a  loss  through  impair 
ment  of  services  to  the  veterans  of  our 
Nation. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  plain  here  and 
now  that  I  will  continue  oppoadtion  to  all 
the  closings  with  all  the  strength  I  can 
muster. 

I  am  sure  other  Members  will  keep  up 
this  fight  and  it  will  not  be  confined 
simply  to  those  who  have  districts  that 
have  directly  felt  the  detrimental  effect.'^ 
of  this  order.  Every  Congressman 
should  realize  that  what  can  happen  to 
one  district  can  happen  very  soon  to  an- 
other and  that  unless  there  is  a  deter- 
mination to  fight  now  the  closing  order 
of  last  JanuaiT  can  be  just  one  step  that 
will  be  followed  by  others  over  the  years. 

Since  last  Januai*y  I  have  voted 
against  several  money  bills  which,  if  they 
had  been  defeated,  would  have  provided 
the  money  to  replace  the  alleged  $23  mil- 
lion savings  many  times  over.  Before 
this  session  of  the  Congress  is  over  I  will 
vote  against  other  authorizations  and 
appropriations  in  an  amount  greater 
than  the  amount  of  $23  million  which 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  said  it 
must  save,  or  should  I  say  take  away 
from  our  deserving  veterans. 

Compromise  is  not  enough.  The  figlit 
must  continue  for  out  and  out  revocation 
of  the  closing  directive  of  January  13 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  commend  to  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  on  the  proposed 
compromise  which  appeared  in  thi.-- 
week's  issue  of  the  Stars  &  Stripes  and 
which  reads  as  follows : 

(From   the    Stars   &   Strip>es,   May    20,    1965 i 
VA  Hospital  Report 

When  the  President  appointed  a  speci..: 
commission  to  review  the  closing  of  some 
32  VA  installations  it  was  ordered  to  report 
its  findings  to  him  by  May  31. 

Apparently  some  decision  has  been  macic 
by  the  Commission  and  what  appears  t-^ 
be  a  premature  release  was  announced  la.<:t 
week.  It  is  now  reported  that  the  Coni- 
mission  has  agreed  that  5  of  the  11  hospital  !s 
cited  in  the  VA  order  should  be  retamcd 
Two  of  the  four  domiciliary  homes  would 
also  remain  open.  It  was  also  reported  tin.: 
at  least  one  regional  office  In  each  Stnt.^ 
should  be  retained. 

Whether  this  compromise  is  politically 
motivated  is  difficult  to  say  at  this  tim.f 
Some  observers  feel  that  the  ultimate  de- 
cision Is  a  victory  for  the  opposition  to  the 
VA  directive. 

However,  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  imder- 
current  of  exposition  to  this  particular  line 
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of  thought.  It  is  understood  that  the  major 
veterans  organizations  are  not  in  accord  with 
the  compromise  and  feel  that  even  tf  one 
hospital  is  closed,  that  constitutes  a  distinct 
loss  to  the  veteran  population  of  this  Nation. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  who  have  stub- 
bornly opposed  the  VA  decision  are  appar- 
ently in  a  mood  to  continue  their  opix)sltlon. 
Tills  congressional  sentiment  furthermore 
does  not  stem  solely  from  those  CongTessmen 
whose  districts  feel  the  impact  of  the  order. 
Many  Congressmen  express  themselves  as 
leeling  that  the  VA  directive  is  only  the  pre- 
liminary step  In  doing  away  with  rights  and 
benefits  that  have  been  granted  to  veterans 
axad  their  dependents  over  a  period  of.  years. 
Indications  are  that  their  opposition  to  any 
compromise  will  continue. 

Representatives  of  veteran  groups  appar- 
ently take  the  position  that  a  battle  has  been 
won  but  the  ultimate  winning  of  the  war 
has  not  yet  been  completed. 

We  feel  that  the  order  to  close  the  VA 
mstallatlons  Is  a  direct  encroachment  upon 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Nation's  vet- 
erans. They  have  been  promised  the  best 
medical  care  available.  There  Is  serious 
doubt  that  such  care  can  be  provided,  under 
announced  VA  plans,  particularly  for  those 
ill  and  needy  veterans  who  happen  to  reside 
m  rural  areas. 

Let  the  fight  go  on  for  complete  revocation 
of  the  VA  directive  of  January  13. 


More  on  Jet  Noise :  NASA  Conference  on 
Aircraft  Operating  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20, 1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  I  have  addressed  the  House  in  a 
series  of  statements  on  the  subject  of  air- 
craft noise  abatement,  in  which  I  have 
.sought  to  alert  my  colleagues  to  both  the 
urgency  and  the  national  scope  of  the 
problem.  On  May  6,  1965,  I  introduced 
H.R.  7981  a  bill  to  amend  section  203(a) 
on  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
research  and  development  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration to  reduce  or  eliminate  aircrsift 
noise,  and  for  other  purposes.  On  May 
G.  1965  I  also  introduced  H.R.  7982.  a  bUl 
to  amend  section  302  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the 
ilimination  of  aircraft  noise,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Both  bills  have  been 
ef erred  to  committee. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  May 
13,  1965,  under  "Extension  of  Remarks," 
I  informed  my  colleagues  that  the  flood- 
-ates  of  litigation  due  to  jet  noise  were 
:.ow  open  and  I  included  a  summary  of 
:iiicraft  noise  litigation  pending  in  18 
States  represented  by  269  Members  of 
1  lie  House  of  Representatives.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  summary  was  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  national  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem and  to  interest  my  colleagues  in  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  10.  11,  and  12, 
1 965,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
-Administration  conducted  a  conference 
o:i  aircraft  operating  problems  at  Lang- 
s'v  Research  Center,  Hampton,  Va. 
More  than  400  technical  experts  from 
industry  and  government  attended  the 


conference  and  34  papers  were  presented 
by  scientists  from  Ames  Reserch  Center, 
Moffett  Field,  Calif.;  Flight  Research 
Center,  EJdwards,  Caiif.;  Langley;  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

I  was  privileged  to  attend  a  number 
of  sessions  of  the  conference  on  May  10, 
1965,  because  of  my  interest  in  the  jet 
noise  problem.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  high- 
lights of  some  papers  relating  to  jet  noise 
presented  at  the  conference.  The  reduc- 
tion of  aircraft  noise  will  come  about  only 
from  a  coordinated  research  program 
framed  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
from  transmission  of  technical  findings 
to  all  Government  departments  and  to 
the  airframe  and  air  transport  industries. 

Conferences  such  as  the  Langley  con- 
ference serve  to  expedite  this  process  of 
transmitting  research  findings  into  prac- 
tical operational  techniques  and  use. 
The  following  excerpts  from  NASA's  Re- 
port on  Aircraft  Improvements — NASA 
Release  No.  65-160 — are  of  importance 
to  those  engaged  in  the  field  of  aircraft 
noise  control: 

"Factors  Relating  to  Airport -Community 
Noise  Problem,"  by  Harvey  H.  Hubbard, 
Jimmy  M.  Cawthorn.  and  W.  Latham  Cope- 
land  of  Langley,  dealt  with  aircraft  noise, 
factors  relating  to  the  noise  level  imposed 
on  the  community  by  aircraft  operations,  and 
with  community  reaction.  Since  human 
sensitivity  is  the  basic  factor  In  the  noise 
problem,  considerable  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  subjective  reaction  studies. 

Two  noise  properties  found  to  increase 
the  annoyance  potential  of  a  given  physical 
noise  level  are  the  presence  of  pure  tones, 
such  as  jet  engine  compressor  whine,  and 
increased  duration  of  the  noise.  Reduction 
of  the  noise  at  Its  source  is  another  area 
of  investigation. 

Among  the  means  cited  for  achieving  ma- 
jor reductions  In  source  noise  were  increas- 
ing the  by-pass  ratios  of  turbo-fan  engines 
to  substantially  greater  values  than  present- 
ly used,  and  suppressing  c<»npre6sor  whine 
by  such  devices  as  inlet  resonators,  suitable 
spacing  of  compressor  stators  and  rotors,  and 
checking  the  Inlet  air  flow.  Studies  of  com- 
patible land  use  is  planned  as  future  worlL 
It  was  noted  also  that  adoption  of  differ- 
ent operating  procedures  for  aircraft  might 
provide  some  alleviation  of  the  community 
noise  problem. 

'Preliminary  Measurement*  of  Takeoff  and 
Landing  Noise  Prom  a  New  Instrumented 
Range,"  by  Carole  S.  Tanner  and  Norman 
J.  McLeod  of  the  NASA  Plight  Research  Cen- 
ter, described  a  new  aircraft  noise -research 
range  at  Edwards,  Calif.,  which  Is  expected 
to  provide  an  accurate  range  for  future 
studies  of  noise  problems  with  operational 
aircraft. 

The  new  facility  consists  of  an  array  of 
12  microphones  Installed  at  intervals  along 
both  sides  of  the  runway  and  beyond  the  run- 
way for  a  total  distance  of  25,000  feet  and 
connected  by  cables  to  a  van  fitted  with 
specially  developed  equipment  for  accurate- 
ly measuring  and  analyzing  the  noise  levels 
at  each  microphone  station.  Preliminary 
measurements  In  takeoffs  of  the  XB-70  air- 
plane and  a  jet  transport  have  pointed  up 
some  apparent  Inadequacies  in  noise  predic- 
tion procedures  which  this  new  facility 
should    ultimately   help    to   resolve. 

"Preliminary  Study  of  Steep  Instrument 
Approach  of  Three  Conventional  Aircraft," 
by  Albert  W.  Hall.  Robert  A.  Champine,  and 
Donald  J.  McGlnley,  Jr.,  of  Langley,  sum- 
marized an  Investigation  aimed  at  defining 
the  steepest  Instrument  landing  approach 
paths  that  might  be  operationally  practic- 
able in  the  interest  of  reducing  airspace 
Involvement  in  landing  operations  and  the 
noise  Inflicted  on  an  airport's   neighbors. 


Very  limited  tests  with  three  airplanes  < 
flown  by  reeearch  pUots  ranging  from  a  ' 
trainer  to  a  large  Jet  transport  Indicated  < 
that  a  reasonable  upper  limit  for  instru- 
ment approaches  was  about  6*  angle  of  glide 
slope  for  aU  three  planes,  as  compared  to  the 
3*  presently  used  In  Instrument  landing  sys- 
tems. Although  the  guidance  equipment 
iised  for  the  tests  was  capable  of  guiding  the 
airplane  all  the  way  to  touchdown,  the  work- 
load Imposed  on  the  pUot  In  precisely  con- 
trolling the  path  of  the  airplane  in  two  di- 
rections, with  the  limited  Information 
display  provided,  was  too  great  to  permit 
reliable  all  the  way,  or  zero-zero  landings. 
When  his  workload  was  reduced,  by  the  co- 
pUot  taking  over  lateral -directional  control, 
the  pilot  was  able.  In  some  cases,  to  complete 
his  landing  on  instruments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  an  article  ap[>e&rlng 
today  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal— first 
page,  offering  the  hope  that  "New  Design 
May  Ease  Supersonic  Airiiners'  Sonic 
Boom  Problem"  in  which  NASA  engineers 
say.  "Fuselage  Change  Reduces  Noise 
Level";  the  article  by  Mr.  Richard  P. 
Cooke,  staff  reporter,  refers  to  the  Gov- 
ernment engineers  who  addressed  the 
NASA  Conference  at  Langley  Field  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded  and  at 
which  I  was  privileged  to  be  present. 

The  WaU  Street  Journal  article 
follows : 

New  Design  May  Ease  Supe31sonic  Aibliners' 
Sonic  Boom  Problem — NASA  Engineers 
Say  Ptjselagb  Change  Reduces  Noise  Lev- 
el— Lockheed,  Boeino  Ikteeested 

(By  Blcliard  P.  Cooke) 
Hampton,  Va. — Two  Grovemment  engineers 
here  think  they  have  hit  on  a  way  to  over- 
come a  major  hitch — the  sonic  boom — in  de- 
veloping a  2,000-mlle-per-hour  airliner. 

The  loudest  boom  occurs  when  an  airplane 
breaks  the  sonic  barrier,  which  Is  about  660 
miles  an  hour  at  an  altitude  of  40,000  feet. 
But  a  continuous  series  of  lesser  booms  rever- 
berates through  the  sky  as  a  plane  cruises  at 
supersonic  speeds.  On  the  ground  the  effect 
of  the  booms  can  be  shattering  to  both  hu- 
man nerves  and  the  windows  of  buildings. 
Some  aerospace  researchers  have  been  fearful 
that  the  boom  problem  might  seriously  re- 
strict the  operation  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port, commonly  known  as  tlie  SST. 

The  Government  engineers — Harry  Carlson 
and  Francis  E.  McLean,  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  believe 
the  problem  can  be  solved  by  a  ciiange  in  the 
proposed  design  for  the  fuselage  of  the  SST. 
Working  with  a  4-lnch  stainless  steel  model 
in  a  wind  tunnel  at  NASA's  Langley  Re- 
search Center,  the  engineers  found  that  by 
flattening  the  fuselage  just  forward  of  the 
wing,  they  coiUd  alter  the  airflow  In  such  a 
way  as  to  cut  the  boom  to  an  acceptable 
level.  Much  testing  remains  to  be  done,  and 
definite  conclusions  can't  be  reached  until 
the  theory  Is  tried  on  a  full-sized  jet.  But 
the  proposed  design  change  Is  generating 
widespread  Interest  in  the  aerospace  field. 
Including  the  engineering  departments  of 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Ccxp.  and  Boeing  Co..  both 
seeking  a  Federal  contract  to  build  a  super- 
sonic airliner. 

THK  FAA  SETS  A  LtMn 

A  sonic  boom  results  from  the  sudden  in- 
crease in  atmospheric  pressiire  produced  in 
the  path  of  an  airplane  traveling  faster  than 
sound.  The  level  of  a  bocxn  Is  measured  In 
terms  of  the  added  pounds  of  pressure  per 
square  foot  produced  by  the  pl^ne.  If  an 
SST,  as  orlglnaUy  designed,  crashed  through 
the  sonic  barrier  at  36.000  to  40.000  feet,  the 
excess  pressure  would  reach  more  than  2 
pounds  per  square  foot,  according  to  present 
estimates.  But  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
which  has  conducted  extensive  tests  of  the 
effects  of  sonic  booms  on  people  and  struc- 
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tures  In  Oklahoma  City,  has  prescribed  1.5 
pounds  as  the  maximum  Increase  In  atmoe- 
pherlc  pressure  that  the  American  SST  can 
produce. 

The  NASA  engineers  say  wind  tunnel  tests 
show  their  SST  design  would  produce  a  pres- 
sure increase  of  1.3  poxinds,  which  would 
mean  the  resulting  boom  would  be  well 
within  the  limits  ol  tolerablllty  establi^ed 
by  the  PAA.  While  the  new  design  would 
not  achieve  a  comparable  reduction  In  pres- 
sure when  cruising  at  1,600  to  2,000  miles  an 
hour  at  70.000  feet  or  more,  it  would  still 
keep  the  cruising  boom  within  acceptable 
levels. 

Fattening  the  SST  fuselage  forward  of  the 
wing  might  well  bring  other  benefits  besides 
diminished  sonic  booms.  NASA  engineers 
Carlson  and  McLean  say  it  would  help  the 
lift  and  might  permit  room  for  more  seats. 
Present  SST  designs  provide  for  200  to  250 
seats. 

SAVING     MONEY     FOB     AIRLINES 

Airline  men  add  that  If  the  NASA  design 
theory  proves  correct,  it  might  mean  impcH-- 
tant  operating  economies.  The  most  efficient 
way  for  a  supersonic  Jet  to  fly  Is  to  break 
the  sonic  barrier  and  achieve  cruising  alti- 
tude as  quickly  as  possible.  But  as  origi- 
nally conceived  the  SST  would  have  to  climb 
to  50.000  feet  or  more  before  going  super- 
sonic in  order  to  reduce  the  effect  of  the 
sonic  boom  on  the  ground. 

But  if  the  NASA  design  works  as  expected 
and  reduces  the  severity  of  the  boom  created 
by  breaking  the  sound  barrier,  this  uneco- 
nomical flight  plan  would  no  longer  have  to 
be  followed.  Soon  after  takeoff,  the  plane 
could  be  gunned  to  cruising  speed  and 
altitude. 

Lockheed's  vice  president  In  charge  of  SST 
development.  Robert  Bailey,  says  the  NASA 
experiments  have  already  prompted  Lock- 
heed to  begin  testing  the  new  design  theory 
on  its  own.  So  far.  says  Mr.  Bailey,  flight 
tests  of  an  F-104  Jet  fighter  have  confirmed 
the  theory. 

NASA's  fat  fuselage  theory  Is  not  the  only 
hopeful  development  in  sonic  boom  research. 
Some  investigators  are  also  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  huge  supersonic  air- 
liners (the  American  SST  will  be  up  to  260 
feet  long,  compared  with  55  feet  for  the  P-104 
Lockheed  is  using  In  its  test)  may  pose  less 
of  a  sonic  boom  problem  than  smaller  Jets. 

Engineers  explain  the  phenomenon  in  this 
fashion:  As  a  supersonic  plane  moves  through 
the  air.  the  nose  and  wings  first  create  a 
sharp  rise  in  air  pressure.  Then,  as  the  air 
moves  farther  back  along  the  fuselage,  pres- 
sure drops  below  normal.  Finally,  it  re- 
bounds to  normal.  The  Initial  rise  in  pres- 
sure and  the  final  relx)und  to  a  normal  level 
both  produce  sonic  booms.  With  a  small 
plane  these  booms  occur  so  close  together 
that  they  sound  like  one  extremely  loud 
noise.  It's  believed  that  with  a  giant  SST, 
however,  the  length  of  the  plane  will  result 
in  two  relatively  muted  booms  rather  than 
a  single  intense  boom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  and  invite  the 
comments  of  my  colleagues  on  this  and 
my  other  statements  in  the  Record,  as 
well  as  on  H  R.  7981  and  H.R.  7982. 


The  Danger  of  Miscalculation  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  re- 
gi'ettable  that  the  recent  pause  in  our 
bombing  of  military  and  strategic  in- 
stallations in  North  Vietnam  did  not  pro- 


duce more  tangible  results.  High  hopes 
may  too  often  hang  on  fragile  threads, 
but  it  was  a  hopeful  entree  which  could 
have  been  expajided  if  the  Communists 
had  been  willing. 

If  the  pause  failed  In  its  major  pur- 
pose, however,  it  did  serve  several  other 
important  functions. 

It  made  clear  to  all  who  care  to  listen 
that  our  abiding  goal  is  peace  and  that 
we  are  willing  to  pursue  many  paths  to 
achieve  it. 

It  made  clear,  as  James  Reston  pointed 
out  in  the  New  York  Times  on  May  19. 
that  we  have  no  desire  or  Intention  to 
destroy  North  Vietnam,  to  change  its 
social  order  or  its  political  structure. 

It  made  clear  that  the  Vietnamese 
leaders,  at  this  point  at  least,  have  no 
intention  of  lessening  their  aggressive 
pursuits;  that  they  believe  they  will 
achieve  their  goal  of  dominating  all  Viet- 
nam by  force,  and  that  they  Interpret 
our  recess  In  bombing  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness. 

It  also  made  clear  that  \^e  want,  that 
we  are  encouraging,  the  negotiations 
which  are  essential  to  any  meaningful 
settlement,  and  as  Mr.  Reston  further 
points  out  in  his  article  of  May  19: 

This  suggests  concessions  of  free  elections 
that  previous  US.  Governments  were  not 
prepared  to  risk.  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bombings,  sadly,  have 
been  renewed.  They  were  renewed  be- 
cause the  leaders  in  Hanoi,  urged  on 
by  Peiping,  refused  to  accept  or  even 
consider  our  overtures  for  a  peaceful 
solution. 

We  can  only  hope  that  President  John- 
son and  his  advisers  w^lll  not  despair; 
that  they  will  continue,  and  even  acce- 
lerate, the  diplomatic  offensive  which  Is 
the  essential  corollary  of  our  will  to  resist 
aggression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  thoughtful 

article  by  James  Reston,  to  which  I  have 

referred,  for  our  colleagues  information: 

Washington:    The   Danger   of   Miscmcttla- 

TioN  IN  Vietnam 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington. — The  danger  now  in  Vietmim 
is  that  the  Communists  will  miscalculate 
the  character  and  psychology  of  President 
Johnson. 

The  pro-Chinese  elements,  who  are  now 
reported  to  have  the  greatest  Influence  over 
the  North  Vietnamese  Government,  have  let 
the  pause  in  the  bombing  go  by  without  re- 
sponding to  President  Johnson's  public  and 
private  efforts  to  start  negotiations.  And 
they  are  apparently  operating  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  strategy  and  tactics  they 
used  to  defeat  the  French  there  in  1954  will 
succeed  again  against  the  UniOed  States. 

It  is  a  risky  assumption.  Tliey  may  be 
able  to  bring  the  war  to  a  critical  battle  on 
the  ground,  as  their  same  general.  Vo  Nguyen 
Giap,  did  in  the  conquest  of  the  French  at 
Dienblenphu  in  1954.  but  tlie  balance  and 
location  of  power  are  now  quite  different. 

THE    FALSE    ANALOGIES 

Tlie  American  forces  are  not  trapped  in 
the  encircling  hills  of  a  Dienblenphu  They 
lire  concentrated  on  the  coast  with  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  sea.  Even  if  the  American  land 
airfields  were  knocked  out.  as  the  French  air- 
fields were  neutralized  at  Dieobienphu,  the 
United  States  has  more  power  on  its  aircraft 
carriers  off  the  coast  than  both  sides  could 
command  In  the  decisive  battle  aguinst  the 
French  11  years  ago. 

The  Communist  hope  of  a  quick  and  de- 
cisive victory  during  the  period  of  the  mon- 
soon rains  requires   the  destruction   of  the 


American  command,  and  nothing  could  be 
further  removed  from  Lyndon  Johnson's 
Texas  frontier  psychology  than  to  tolerate 
such  a  disaster,  no  matter  what  weapons  he 
had  to  employ  to  avoid  it.  This  is  the  danger 
of  any  evtch  Communist  miscalculation. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  United  States 
could  be  invited  out  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese, or  negotiated  out  at  an  international 
conference,  or  even  worn  out  In  a  protracted 
war,  but  to  be  thrown  out  Is  the  one  thing 
that  1:;  least  likely  under  Johnson,  and  any 
attempt  to  throw  him  out  of  Vietnam  would 
only  unify  the  nation  behind  him. 

JOHNSON'S  INITIATIVES 

He  believes  he  has  now  tried  to  meet  every 
honorable  proposal  for  a  negotiated  accom- 
modation, and  every  military  restraint  short 
of  nonreslstance  c»-  ineffective  resistance. 

He  tried  to  hold  the  line  with  a  few  thou- 
sand noncombatant  "advisers."  It  didn't 
work.  He  let  the  advisers  fire  when  they 
Were  fired  on.  He  tried  limited  retaliatory 
force  for  attacks  on  American  ships  In  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin,  then  retaliation  for  attacks, 
only  on  American  bases  on  land,  and  then 
retaliatory  attacks  for  Vletcong  raids  on  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

He  tried  not  going  beyond  the  17th  parallel 
Into  North  Vietnam.  Then  he  tried  going 
north,  first  to  hit  militaxy  targets  and  then 
subsidiary  transportation  targets;  and  at  the 
private  urging  of  the  Russians,  the  British, 
the  Japanese,  and  influential  citizens  ai 
home,  he  stopped  the  bombing  temporarily 
and  at  the  same  time  urged  negotiation.s 
both  publicly  and  privately,  through  the 
Canadians. 

rThe  lack  of  any  positive  response  from 
Hanoi  does  not  mean  that  Washington  will 
now  order  any  dramatic  increase  in  the  se- 
verity of  the  bombing,  and  it  will  go  on  for 
a  time,  and  there  will  then  probably  be  an- 
other pause  and  another  call  for  negotiations 

Meanwhile,  the  North  Vietnamese  appar- 
ently believe  they  are  stiU  winning  and  will 
probably  have  to  go  at  the  U.S.  forces  on  the 
ground,  and  this  is  their  dilemma.  FV>r  every 
success  they  have  on  the  grotind  will  cost 
them  at  least  double  in  retaliatory  strikes 
from  the  air  until  they  agree  to  talk. 

This  is  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
so  far  as  It  can  be  ascertained.  It  does  no; 
alna  at  the  destruction  of  North  Vietnam  or 
at  any  change  in  the  social  or  political  struc- 
ture of  the  North  Vietnamese  regime. 

SELF-DETERMINATION 

It  implies  the  right  of  self-determinatior 
for  the  South  Vietnamese,  even  the  right  to 
create  a  coalition  government  with  the  Com- 
munists If  they  so  desire,  though  Washing- 
ton certainly  does  not  desire  this. 

In  the  view  of  this  Government,  this  sug- 
gests concessions  of  free  election  that  previ- 
ous U.S.  Governments  were  not  prepared  i-o 
risk,  but  the  silence  of  Hanoi  and  the  savage 
opposition  of  Peiping  to  any  talks  have  only 
convinced  the  Johnson  administration  th.r. 
these  offers  plus  the  pause  in  the  bombine; 
were  merely  interpreted  in  Hanoi  as  signs  oi 
weakness  In  Washington. 

Accordingly,  the  bombing  has  started 
again,  and  the  battle  will  probably  get  worse 
before  the  President  decides  on  another  pau^c 
and  another  opportunity  to  talk  about  p>eace 
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The  Loaded  Teach-ins 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1965 

Mr.     HOLLAND.     Mr.     Speaker.     10 
yeai's  ago  there  was  deep  concern  in  this 


country  over  the  apathy  and  lassitude 
of  college  students.  Public  issues — even 
crises  and  conflicts — failed  to  move  our 
students  from  their  lethargy,  and  they 
were  dubbed  "the  silent  generation." 

Today,  however,  if  we  worry  about  our 
students  it  is  not  for  their  lack  but  for 
their  occasional  excess  of  zeal.  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  sign  of  the  growing  maturity 
of  our  collegians  that  where  once  spring 
was  heralded  by  panty  raids  we  now 
have  the  teach-in. 

I  welOMne  the  institution  of  the  teach- 
in.  It  offers,  I  think,  an  opportunity  for 
free  discussion  and  debate  which  is  en- 
tirely In  keeping  with  our  best  traditions. 
But  I  am  disturbed  by  the  prospect  that 
these  events  may,  if  seized  by  the  imma- 
ture and  the  irresponsible,  become  mere 
demonstrations  rather  than  genuine 
debates. 

At  Cornell  University  recently,  for  in- 
stance, Mr.  Averell  Harrtman,  our  dis- 
tinguished ambassador  at  large,  was 
prevented  from  explaining  this  Nation's 
policy  in  Vietnam  by  an  unruly  and  hos- 
tile mob. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  seaixh  for  truth  can 
only  be  carried  out  in  an  atmosphere 
of  open-mindedness  and  between  men 
of  good  will.  The  purpose  of  any  teach- 
in,  as  I  see  it,  should  be  to  produce 
clarity — not  chaos ;  perspective — not 
pi-opaganda. 

In  this  connection,  I  submit  two  excel- 
lent editorials  from  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
of  May  7  and  May  13  for  insertion  in  the 
Record  Appendix: 

iProm  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  May   13,   1965) 
The   Loaded    Te.\ch-Ins 

Few  Pittsburghers  were  surprised  when  It 
•vas  announced  that  a  teach-in  would  be  held 
on  Saturday  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
nd  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  to  de- 
hate  U.S.  policy  on  Vietnam.  Teach-ins  are 
fashionable  on  American  campuses  these  days 
md  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  fad  would 
-pread  here  eventually. 

It's  not  surprising,  either,  that  the  chief 
organizer  of  the  so-called  debate  here  Is  Dr. 
Robert  G.  Colodny,  associate  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Pitt  who  was  affiliated  with  the  pro- 
Castro  Pair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee. 

A  national  Vietnam  debate  will  be  broad - 
f'ast  by  telephone  from  Washington  to  the 
Student  Union  Lounge  at  Pitt  and  Porter  Hall 
.it  Carnegie  Tech,  McGeorge  Bundy,  special 
i.sslstant  to  President  Johnson,  will  defend 
the  U.S.  position  and  he  will  be  opposed  by 
C'roorge  Kahin,  professor  of  Asian  studies  at 
Cornell  University. 

More  than  40  faculty  members  from  5 
ocal  colleges  will  speak  at  an  8  p.m.  session 
t  Pitt.  Perhaps  it's  too  much  to  hope  that 
I  reasonable  number  of  these  professors  will 
Mke  the  "pro"  side  of  the  discussion  of 
American  foreign  policy.    Previous  teach-ins 

■  iiroiighout  the  country  have  been  loaded  In 

vor  of  opponents  of  Washington's  policies. 
Even  when  the  Johnson  administration's 

■  icws  have  been  defended,  the  audiences 
'::.ive  tended  to  be  hostile,  preferring  to  Ignore 

ome  of  the  frustrating  dilemmas  of  inter - 
:  ational  is.=;ues  and  favoring,  instead,  simple 

'  'lutions  to  complex  problems. 
For  example,  at  a  Cornell  lecture  this  week. 

V  Averell  Harriman.  U.  S.  Ambassador  at 
1  .rge.  was  interrupted  repeatedly  by  unruly 
udents  when  he  tried  to  explain  American 
:  olicies  in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
i>ublic.    He  was  unable  to  conduct  a  question 

ud  answer  period  and  was  forced  to  leave. 

riie  boisterous  students  didn't  want  to  hear 

he  U.S.  side  of  the  storv. 


Properly  conducted,  the  so-called  teach-in 
at  Pitt  could  be  an  aid  to  undnstanding  of 
the  U.S.  Government's  policies  in  the  trouble- 
spots  of  the  world.  But  the  course  of  such 
demonstrations  in  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities does  not  suppcM^  such  a  hope;  most 
of  them  have  given  rise  to  the  idea  that 
their  organizers  were  more  interested  in  pro- 
paganda than  in  fact. 


Financial  Situation  in  the  Nation's 
Capital 


[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  May  7.   1965] 

Based  on  Erbob  :  Critics  Ignore  Vxet  Pacts — 
Intellectuals  Need  Think-ins 

(By  Bruce  Biossat^ 

Washington. — America's  Intellectual  com- 
munity is  under  the  heaviest  fire  it  has  felt 
in  many  years.  It  is  worth  inquiring  why 
this  is  so. 

The  attacks,  of  course,  represent  a  response 
to  the  sweeping  criticisms  many  intellec- 
tuals (and  a  lot  of  others)  have  levied  against 
U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam.  In  rebuttal,  some  of 
these  are  now  complaining  that  President 
Johnson  and  his  supporters  appear  to  want 
to  muzzle  them. 

Even  If  the  President  would  like  to  quiet 
his  critics,  he  knows  he  cannot.  And  many 
who  are  assailing  the  intellectuals  among 
them  have   no  thought  of  that. 

Their  real  complaint  is  that  they  are  not 
being   intellectual   enotigh. 

The  charge  is  that  their  critical  comment 
has  far  too  often  been  founded  on  the  quick- 
sand of  factual  error,  has  been  painfully  im- 
precise, and  has  lacked  the  hard  bite  of 
well-thought-out   judgments. 

The  critics'  rejoinder  has  been  to  fault  the 
President  for  not  giving  them  the  facte. 
But  much  vital  information  is  a  matter  of 
open  record. 

wholesale  killing 

Their  high-pitehed  complaints  against  US, 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  as  dangerous, 
unnecessary,  and  above  all  inhumane,  seem 
very   close    to  being  h3TKx;ritical. 

Despite  some  protests  to  the  contrary,  they 
have  not  exhibited  similar  verbal  comp)assion 
for  the  many  thousands  of  South  Vietnamese 
killed  by  the  Vieteong  since  they  began 
their  murderous  depredations  back  In  1957. 

Nor  have  the  North  Vietnamese  escaped 
Hanoi's  brutality.  Pursuing  land  reform, 
the  Reds  executed  50.(X)0  civilians  and  jailed 
another  100,000. 

Strlppted  of  obscuring  language,  the  case 
some  intellectuals  are  making  consists  of 
categorical  assertions — repeated  with  a  kind 
of  visceral  stubborness. 

They  say  bombing  is  l)oth  bad  and  use- 
less, that  the  great  danger  is  escalation  to- 
ward general  war,  that  a  proper  neutrality 
can  and  should  be  achieved  for  Vietnam 
and  all  of  southeast  Asia,  that  America  is 
overextended   and   has   no  business   in   Asia. 

propaganda,  not  fact 

Tlie  role  of  bombing  in  any  war  deserves 
fair  debate.  In  this  Instance,  the  complain- 
ing intellectuals  have,  somewhat  arrogantly, 
made  their  own  determination  of  its  pur- 
pose and  prejudged  its  effect. 

In  the  nuclear  age  the  prospect  of  escala- 
tion can  never  be  dismissed  lightly.  But 
John  P.  Roche,  a  Brandels  University  pro- 
fessor who  is  one  of  the  intellectualB'  own, 
is  just  one  among  many  thoughtful  men  who 
can  argue  plausibly  that  escalation  bringing 
Moscow  and  Peiping  into  the  war  is  an  un- 
likely thing. 

What  can  be  levied  against  some  intellec- 
tuals, then,  is  that  they  have  not  been  liv- 
ing up  to  the   best  of  their  own  breed. 

They  have  been  making  propaganda,  not 
reasoned  argtiment  rooted  In  fact. 

They  have  made  their  case  in  a  rash  of 
teach-ins  around  the  country.  Prom  their 
performance  to  date,  their  greater  need  would 
seem  to  be  for  a  long  round  of  read-ins  and 
think-ins. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or   WISCONSIH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  May  18. 1965 

(Mr.  O'KONSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  5 
minutes.) 

Mr.  O'KONSKI,  The  Nation's  Capital 
is  like  the  weather.  We  all  generally 
talk  about  it  but  very  few  of  us  do  any- 
thing about  it.  I  am  referring  to  the 
financial  situation  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  is  no  different  from 
that  of  any  other  growing  city.  The 
District  of  Columbia  needs  more  schools. 
The  people  here  need  more  policemen. 
They  need  more  firemen.  They  need 
better  streets  and  they  need  more  of 
everything  and  anything  that  any  mod- 
em growing  city  niXds.  Yet  through- 
out the  years  the  DiS^ct  of  Columbia 
has  been  strapped  flimncially  because 
somehow  or  other  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  not  provided  enough 
money  for  them  to  do  the  job  that  needs 
to  be  done. 

This  year  I  decided  to  do  something 
about  it.  So  I  have  taken  a  deep  per- 
sonal interest  in  this  matter  and  have 
made  a  very  thorough  study  of  the  tax 
sti  ucture  and  the  revenue  structure  hei-e 
in  the  Distinct  of  Columbia.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  I  think  will  help 
to  solve  the  financial  problems  of  the 
Nation's  Capital.  I  was  amazed  to  learn, 
for  instance,  that  the  tax  burden  borne 
by  the  people  within  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal is  not  fair — I  should  really  say  it  is 
small  compared  to  the  tax  burden  that 
we  bear  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
I  might  well  say  that  this  is  sort  of  a 
taxpayers'  heaven  compared  to  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

I  am  glad  to  observe  that  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  realize  this 
is  true  smd  are  willing  to  assume  a  more 
fair  share  of  the  tax  burden. 

Let  me  use  a  few  illustrations  to  show 
what  I  mean. 

The  tax  on  a  package  of  cigarettes  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  only  2  cents 
a  package.  Across  the  line,  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  the  tax  on  a  similar  pack- 
age of  cigarettes  is  6  cents.  How  can 
we  justify  a  2-cent  tax,  a  small  tax.  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  needs 
revenue,  as  compared  to  the  tax  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  of  6  cents? 

Let  us  consider  the  matter  of  gasoline. 
The  District  of  Columbia  tax  on  a  gallon 
of  gasoline  Is  6  cents.  Across  the  line  in 
Maryland  it  is  7  cents.  Across  the  line  in 
Virginia  it  is  7  cents.  How  can  we  justify 
such  a  low  tax  in  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia,  when  there  is  a  higher  tax  in  areas 
surrounding  the  District?  In  my  own 
State,  incidentally,  the  tax  is  also  7  cents 
a  gallon. 

Let  us  consider  the  matter  of  beer. 
TTie  tax  on  a  barrel  of  beer,  across  the 
line  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  Is  either 
$7  or  $7.50  a  Iwirrel.    The  tax  on  a  similar 
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barrel  of  beer  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  only  $1.50. 

Let  us  consider  the  matter  of  real 
estate  taxes.  I  own  a  home  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  which  I  paid 
$43,500,  and  it  is  only  five  blocks  from 
the  Capitol.  The  taxes  on  that  piece  of 
property  are  $530.  I  also  own  a  home  in 
my  hometown  in  Wisconsin  for  which  the 
market  value  Is  $26,000.  I  pay  $870  in 
proi>erty  taxes  on  that  home,  or  almost 
twice  as  much. 

That  gives  an  idea  of  the  fact  that 
the  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  not  bearing  their  fair  share  of  the 
burden  of  the  tax  load. 

I  have  introduced  today  a  bill  to  raise 
the  real  estate  taxes  by  40  cents  per 
hundred;  to  raise  the  individual  income 
taxes,  which  are  "out  of  this  world"  com- 
pared to  income  taxes  in  many  States 
and  many  localities;  to  Increase  the 
cigarette  tax  by  1  cent  per  pack;  and  to 
increase  the  beer  tax  to  $3.50  a  barrel, 
which  will  still  be  $4  less  than  in  the 
State  of  Virginia. 

If  we  pass  this  tax  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  and  give  the  city  the  $50  mil- 
lion which  is  already  authorized  by  law 
as  a  Federal  payment,  then  for  the  first 
time  in  the  23  years  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress the  Distiict  of  Coliunbia  finally 
will  have  enough  revenue  to  do  the  job 
which  needs  to  be  done. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  take  a  look  at  this  bill  and  examine 
the  tax  structure  and  support  my  pro- 
posal. 

President  Johnson's  Policies  in  Vietnam 
Have  the  Support  of  the  American 
PubUc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  20,  1965 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  made  it  clear  to  the  world 
that  we  will  not  be  defeated  in  Vietnam 
but  that  we  are  willing  to  enter  into  dis- 
cussion with  our  enemies  in  southeast 
Asia  if  they  will  do  so  in  good  faith.  He 
has  shown  that  we  are  ready  to  defend 
the  freedom  of  Vietnam  and  we  will  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  do  so. 

In  this  determination,  our  President 
has  the  support  and  backing  of  the 
American  people.  An  editorial  in  the 
Beaumont  Journal,  an  outstanding  news- 
paper published  in  southeast  Texas,  ex- 
presses this  support.  The  editorial  which 
was  printed  April  26.  1965.  follows: 
[From  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal, 
Apr.  26.  1965 1 
It's  Up  to  Them 

Communist  China's  rejection  of  a  British 
proposal  to  reconsider  Its  refusal  to  allow 
Patrick  Gordon  Walker,  former  British  fc«-- 
eign  secretary,  to  visit  Peiplng  for  talks  on 
Vietnam  Is  not  suri)rlslng.  Red  Chinese 
leaders  had  rather  fight  than  talk,  probably 
because  they  know  they  oouldnt  find  words 
to  justify  their  actions  In  southeast  Asia. 

But  they  waste  a  lot  of  words  In  refusing 


entry  to  Walker,  touring  southeast  Asia  as  a 
special  envoy  on  the  Vietnam  problem  for 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson.  Here's  what 
they  say  in  Hslnhua,  the  official  Chinese 
press  agency,  about  Britain's  attitude  on 
Vietnam  and  Walker's  propoetd  visit: 

"It  [the  British  attitude)  inflates  the  ar- 
rogance of  the  U.S.  aggressorB."  For  that 
reason,  the  agency  explains,  the  request  to  al- 
low Walker  to  visit  Peiping  "cannot  be  given 
consideration." 

The  refusal  dashes  the  faint  hope  that  if 
the  Chinese  were  ready  to  consider  President 
Johnson's  offer  of  unconditional  discussions, 
the  presence  of  Walker  would  give  them  a 
good  opportunity  to  pass  the  word  to  the 
waiting  world. 

What  the  Communist  Clunete  leaders  fail 
to  see,  or  refuse  to  consider,  is  the  Presi- 
dent's determination  to  hold  our  ground  in 
South  Vietnam.  Yet.  in  a  recent  ringing 
speech  that  echoed  around  the  world,  the 
President  made  it  clear  to  everyone  that  "we 
win  not  be  defeated." 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  pursue  either  of  two  courses:  To 
step  up  the  shooting  in  Vietnam  or  stop  It 
completely.  We  will  escalate  the  war  if  the 
Communists  continue  their  aggression.  We 
will  stop  the  shooting  if  they  show  a  will- 
ingness to  talk  peace  In  good  faith  and  on 
sensible  and  acceptable  terms. 

The  choice  is  theirs,  not  our$.  It  is  up  to 
them  to  decide  whether  t-o  widen  the  war  or 
narrow  it;  whether  to  fire  the  guns  or 
silence  them. 


The  Dominican  Revolt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  20.  1965 

Mr.  CAT  J I  AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  Amer- 
icans want  to  commit  our  boys  to  fight 
on  foreign  lands.  But  in  many  cases 
this  action  is  a  necessity.  When  such 
necessities  arise,  eveiy  American  wants 
Ills  President  to  act  decisively. 

I  am  proud  that  President  Johnson 
had  not  flinched,  but  has  exeited  power- 
ful and  positive  leadership.  This  was 
never  more  true  than  when  the  Presi- 
dent's mettle  was  tested  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

The  necessity  for  American  interven- 
tion was  evident.  The  actions  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  were  truly  those  of  a  great 
statesman,  and  a  great  leader. 

President  Johnson  made  it  clear  about 
our  purposes  in  sending  marines  into  the 
Dominican  Republic.  America  supports 
neither  side  in  the  Dominican  aispute, 
only  the  side  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
We  support  self-determination  without 
the  subversive  influence  of  int-craationaJ 
communism. 

I  am  proud  of  the  decisiveness  which 
President  Johnson  displayed  and  I  am 
sure  his  actions  paved  the  v^'ay  for  prog- 
ress and  peace  in  that  small  but  im- 
poi-tant  nation. 

At  this  time,  with  peimission,  I  include 
in  the  Record,  two  editorials  which  com- 
ment on  America's  actions  in  the  Domin- 
ican crisis.  They  are  the  April  29  edi- 
torial from  the  Chicago  American,  and 
the  May  6  editorial  from  the  Omaha 
Worid-Herald. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  (HI.)   American, 

Apr.  29,   1965] 

Thi:  Domikican  Rjevolt 

President  Johnson  displayed  good  sense 
and  firmness  In  ordering  a  Navy  task  force 
and  400  Marines  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  protect  and  evacuate  Americans.  Not  only 
were  more  than  1.000  UJ5.  nationals  rescued, 
but  the  presence  of  the  fleet,  including  the 
carrier  Boxer,  undoubtedly  helped  to  stabil- 
ize the  confused  Dominican  situation. 

In  the  past,  a  similar  demonstration  by 
American  ships  helped  to  quell  another 
Dominican  revolt,  that  time  against  the 
Junta  which  had  ousted  Dictator  Rafael  Tru- 
Jillo.  Whatever  may  be  the  criticism  of  our 
foreign  policy  elsewhere  in  the  world,  it  seems 
we  do  know  how  to  deal  with  the  Dominican 
situations. 

The  present  uprising  demonstrates  that 
the  Dominican  Republic  has  not  quite  come 
of  age  politically.  But  there  are  signs  that 
this  land,  the  cradle  of  Spanish  civilization 
in  the  New  World,  may  yet  attain  the  stability 
that  Venezuela,  for  example,  has  been  dem- 
onstrating in  recent  years.  Caracas,  too.  has 
had  some  recent  violence,  but  on  the  whole, 
there  has  been  a  continuum  of  government 
that  in  Latin  America  amounts  to  stability. 

The  latest  assault  on  the  Dominican  Gov- 
ernment seems  to  have  occurred  becavise  the 
army  commanders  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
economy  edicts  of  the  junta  leader.  Donald 
Reid-Cabral,  who  represents  the  ruling  fami- 
lies of  the  island.  They  were  opposed  by 
the  air  force  commander.  Brig.  Gen.  Elia.s 
Wessln  y  Wessin.  General  Wessin  led  the 
coup  that  ousted  Dr.  Juan  Bosch  September 
25,  1963,  making  way  for  President  Held. 
The  navy  also  supported  the  government. 

President  Bosch  had  been  accused  of  pro- 
communism,  although  his  closest  friends  are 
such  stanch  anti-Communists  as  ex-Gov. 
Luis  Mufioz  Marin,  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  ex- 
President  Romulo  Betancourt,  of  Venezuela. 
In  the  present  uprising,  in  any  event,  three 
Communist  parties  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic Joined  the  army  leaders  in  favoring  the  re- 
call of  Dr.  Bosch. 

Under  the  circiunstances,  the  United 
States  was  forced  to  favor  pro  tempore  Presi- 
dent Reid,  who  was  persona  non  grata  with 
the  United  States  immediately  after  the  oust  - 
er  of  Dr.  Bosch.  Reid  has  been  proving  since 
that  he  wants  to  restore  the  economy  of  tlie 
Dominican  Republic,  and  that  he  ultimately 
favors  pop-ular  elections. 

Also,  he  definitely  will  not  let  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's Communists  get  a  foothold  in  the  Re- 
public. Reid  at  the  moment  Is  not  in  the 
new  Junta  but  he  doubtless  will  be  shortlv. 

The  Communists,  for  their  part,  couldn't 
care  less  who  was  causing  the  upheaval 
They  supported  Dr.  Bosch  as  they  support 
anyone  who  will  destroy  the  existing  order 
to  make  way  for  instability  and  ultimate 
commxmism.  The  prompt  American  action, 
and  the  support  of  the  Government  by  the 
Dominican  Air  Force  and  Navy,  may  have 
given  the  ruling  junta  another  chance  to 
work  for  progress  and  peace. 


May  20 y  1965 
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[From   the  Omaha   (Nebr.)    Evening  World- 
Herald.     May     6,     1965) 
A  Victory  for  America 

Tills  has  been  a  week  of  soul  sercaching  in 
America. 

Columnists,  commentators,  editors,  and 
barroom  experts  (the  latter  sometimes  moro 
realistic  than  their  more  learned  brethren 
have  been  examining  and  weighing  Lyndon 
Johnson's  blunt  and  brave  words  of  last  Sun- 
day evening.  They  have  been  trying  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  realflrmation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  In  terms  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury has  enhanced  or  degraded  the  quality 
of  America's  leadership  among  the  decent 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Naturally  the  conclusions  vary  as  widely 
aa  the  prejudices  of  those  who  draw  them. 


Some  writers  and  speakers  of  a  generally 
liberal  persuasion  are  shocked  and  apprehen- 
sive. 

They  see  the  President's  stand  as  a  revival 
of  dollar  diplomacy  and  colonialism.  They 
fear  It  will  alienate  the  smaller  nations. 
They  sense  a  return  of  McCarthylsm.  They 
are  convinced  that  Communist  hands  played 
no  Important  part  In  the  Dominican  rebel- 
lion, but  that,  rather,  this  was  a  classical 
case  of  the  downtrodden  rising  up  against 
their  oppressors. 

Those  who  support  the  President,  and  hap- 
pily (In  our  view)  they  are  in  a  majority, 
?ee  the  Dominican  affairs  as  a  continuation 
of  the  Communist  attempt  to  take  over  the 
unstable  nations  of  Latin  America. 

These  Americans  hold  that  the  evidence 
of  Communist  plotting  In  the  Island — not 
only  the  evidence  supplied  by  Government 
sources,  but  also  that  which  has  come  from 
experienced  reporters — is  overwhelming. 
They  are  convinced  that  If  the  United  States 
liad  not  taken  a  stand,  promptly  and  vigor- 
ously, the  Dominican  Republic  soon  woiild 
iiave  gone  the  way  of  Cuba,  and  the  Com- 
munist takeover  of  tottering  regimes  In  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  and  South  America 
would  have  taken  a  tremendous  stride  for- 
ward. 

This  newspaper  has  no  more  knowledge 
of  the  events  that  took  place  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic  than  our  readers  have  had 
access  to. 

We  could  not  prove  that  Juan  Boech  or 
any  of  the  other  revolutionary  leaders  were 
Communist  stooges. 

But  over  the  years  we  have  seen  an  al- 
rtost  uninterrupted  succession  of  Commu- 
:  ist  victories  in  diplomatic  and  military  af- 
fairs. 

We  have  seen  the  Baltic  States  and  Mid- 
c.:e    Europe    taken    over   by   the   Soviets. 

We  have  seen  China  seized  by  "agrarian 
r'^'formers"  who  turned  out  to  be  violent 
Communists. 

We  have  seen  Cuba  occupied  by  the  Com- 
;:.iinists. 

We  have  seen  Communist  spies  infiltrate 
•:.e  State  Department  In  Washington,  we 
i  ive  seen  them  steal  out  atomic  secrets  and 
(■Oliver  them  to  Moscow. 

And  through  these  American  defeats,  and 
!ri.iny  more,  we  have  heard  from  our  home- 
bred ultraliberals  the  endless  refrain:  Old 
j?e  is  a  good  fellow;  Mao  is  Just  a  reform- 
er; Castro  Is  a  man  of  the  people;  Alger 
Hiss  was  a  tragic  victim  of  McCarthylsm. 
.\!id  so  on  and  on,  ad  infinitum. 

Now  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  as  well 
.'s  Vietnam.  Is  heard  the  same  sobbing  ad- 
!:^onitlon:  We  Americans  must  back  down. 
Revolution,  whether  Communist  or  other- 
•vise,  must  be  given  a  free  hand  to  burn  and 
murder  and  seize  the  reins  of  power. 

Quietly  but  very  firmly,  Lyndon  Johnson 
s  id  America  would  not  permit  such  suicidal 
:.-">nsense. 

Instead  of  calling  a  committee  meeting 
.  —.d  consulting  interminably  with  the  emerg- 
;:  ^  and  the  uncommitted,  he  sent  the  Ma- 
r.:'es. 

If  he  stands   firm,   if  he   continues  reso- 

•ely   to   protect  America's   interests  as  he 

;d  on  Sunday  night  he  would  do.  we  think 
•    e  Dominician  rebellion  is  already  over,  and 

?  ended  in  victory  for  America. 

And  for  that  we  say  Hallelujah! 

Some   American   liberals   will    quiver   and 

aver.    Propagandists  in  the  United  Nations 

il  thunder  and  threaten. 

But  responsible  people  the  world  over  ad- 

;re  to  see  a  powerful  man  take  a  strong 
;  v^ition  In  defense  of  his  own  jtist  inter- 

■  t5.     And   as   we  see  It,   that  Is   precisely 

■  e  position  Lyndon  Johnson  has  taken  on 
f'half  of  this  Republic. 


A  Tired  American  Gets  Angiy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINIfESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20,  1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  vivid, 
expressive  wrriter,  Minnesota's  own  Al 
Mcintosh,  editor  of  the  Rock  County 
Star-Herald,  Luveme,  Minn.,  takes  a 
backseat  to  none.  We  are  pleased  to  in- 
clude in^  today's  Record  one  of  Mr.  Mc- 
intosh's latest  editorials  which,  obvious- 
ly, speaks  for  many  of  us  in  our  country 
today: 

A  TmED  Amekican  Gets  Angst 

I  am  a  tired  American. 

I'm  tired  of  being  called  the  ugly  American. 

I'm  tired  of  having  the  world  panhandlers 
vise  my  country  as  a  whipping  boy  365  days 
a  year. 

I  am  a  tired  American — weary  of  having 
American  embassies  and  information  centers 
stoned,  burned,  and  sacked  by  mobs  oF>erat- 
Ing  under  orders  from  dictators  who  preach 
peace  and  breed  conflict. 

I  am  a  tired  American — weary  of  being 
lectured  by  General  DeGaulle  ( who  never  won 
a  battle)  who  poses  as  a  second  Jehovah  In 
righteousness  and  wisdom. 

I  am  a  tired  American — weary  of  Nasser 
and  all  the  other  blood  sucking  leeches  who 
bleed  Uncle  Sam  white  and  who  kick  him  on 
the  shins  and  yank  his  beard  if  the  cash  flow 
falters. 

I  am  a  tired  American — choked  up  to  here 
on  this  business  of  trj-ing  to  intimidate  our 
Government  by  placard,  picket  line,  and  sit 
in  by  the  hordes  of  the  dirty  unwashed  who 
rush  to  man  the  barricades  against  the  forces 
of  law.  order,  and  decency. 

I  am  a  tired  American — weary  of  the  beat- 
niks who  say  they  should  have  the  right  to 
determine  what  laws  of  the  land  they  are 
willing  to  obey. 

I  am  a  tired  American — fed  up  with  the 
mobs  of  scabby  faced,  long-haired  youths 
and  short-haired  girls  who  claim  they  repre- 
sent the  "new  wave"  of  America  and  who 
sneer  at  the  old-fashioned  virtues  of  honesty, 
integrity,  morality  on  which  America  grew  to 
greatness. 

I  am  a  tired  American — weary  unto  death 
of  ha\'ing  my  tax  dollars  go  to  dictators  who 
play  both  sides  against  the  middle  with 
threats  of  what  will  happen  If  we  cut  off  the 
golden  stream  of  dollars. 

I  am  a  tired  American — nauseated  by  the 
lazy-do-nothings  who  wouldn't  take  a  Job  If 
you  drove  them  to  and  from  work  in  a  Rolls 
Royce. 

I  am  a  tired  American — who  is  tired  of 
supporting  families  who  haven't  known  any 
other  source  of  Income  other  than  Govern- 
ment relief  checks  for  three  generations. 

I  am  a  tired  American — who  is  getting 
madder  by  the  minute  at  the  filth  peddlers 
who  have  launched  America  In  an  obscenity 
race — who  try  to  foist  on  us  the  belief  that 
filth  Is  an  integral  part  of  culture — in  the 
arts,  the  movies,  literature,  the  stage,  and 
the  mobs  who  see  Lenny  Bruce  as  brightly 
amusing  and  Norman  Mailer  as  compelUng. 

I'm  tired  of  these  artists  who  scavenge  In 
the  cesspools  for  inspiration  and  who  refuse 
to  look  up  at  the  stars. 

I  am  a  tired  American — weary  of  tlie 
bearded  bums  who  tramp  the  picket  lines — 
and  the  sit-ins — who  prefer  Chinese  commu- 
nism to  capitalism — who  see  no  evU  In  (^utro 


but  sneer  at  President  Johnson  as  a  threat 
to  peace. 

I  un  a  tired  American — who  lias  lost  all 
patience  with  that  civil  rights  .group  wblcti 
Is  showing  propaganda  movies  on  oolls^ 
campuses  frcHn  coast  to  coast.  Movies  de- 
nouncing the  United  States.  Movies  made  In 
Communist  China. 

I  am  a  tired  American — ^who  is  angered  by 
the  seU-righteotis  breastbeater  critics  of 
America,  at  home  and  abroad,  who  set  im- 
possible yardsticks  tor  the  United  States 
but  never  apply  the  same  standards  to  the 
French,  the  British,  the  Russians,  the 
Chinese. 

I  am  a  tired  American — who  resents  tlie 
pimply  faced  beatniks  who  try  to  represent 
Americans  as  the  "bad  gruys  on  the  black 
horses." 

I  am  a  tired  American  who  is  weary  of 
some  Negro  leaders  who,  for  shock  purposes, 
scream  four-letter  words  In  church  meetings. 

I  am  a  tired  American — sickened  by  the 
slack-jawed  bigots  who  wrap  themselves  In 
bedsheets  In  the  dead  of  nl^t  and  roam  the 
countryside  looking  for  Innocent  victims. 

I  am  a  tired  American  who  dislikes  clergy- 
men who  have  made  a  career  out  of  Integra- 
tion causes  yet  send  their  own  children  to 
private  schools. 

I  am  a  tired  American  who  resents  those 
who  try  to  peddle  the  beUef  in  schools  and 
colleges  that  capitalism  Is  a  dirty  word  and 
that  free  enterprise  and  privtae  Initiative 
are  only  synonyms  for  greed. 

They  say  they  hate  capitalism  but  they  are 
always  right  at  the  head  of  the  line  demand- 
ing their  share  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

I  am  a  tired  American  who  get  more  than 
a  little  bit  weary  of  the  claque  in  our  State 
Department  who  choose  to  regard  a  policy 
of  timidity  as  prudent — the  same  group  who 
subscribe  to  a  "no  win"  policy  In  Vietnam. 

I  am  a  tired  American — real  tired  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  sell  me  the  belief  that 
America  Is  not  the  greatest  nation  in  all  the 
world — a  generous  hearted  nation — a  nation 
dedicated  to  the  policy  of  trying  to  help  the 
"have  notfi"  achieve  some  of  the  good  things 
that  our  system  of  free  enterprise  brought 
about. 

I  am  an  American  who  gets  a  lump  In  his 
throat  when  he  hears  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner"  and  who  holds  back  tears  when  he 
hears  those  chilling  high  notes  of  the  brassy 
trumpets  when  Old  Glory  reaches  the  top  of 
the  flag  pole. 

I  am  a  tired  American — who  wants  to  start 
snapping  at  those  phoney  "high  priests"  who 
want  us  to  bow  down  and  wcw^hip  their  false 
idols  and  who  seek  to  destroy  the  belief  that 
America  is  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave. 

I  am  a  tired  American  who  thanks  a  mer- 
clfiU  Lord  that  he  was  so  lucky  to  be  born 
an  American  citizen — a  nation,  under  God, 
with  truly  mercy  and  Justice  for  all. 


Amazing  Boy,  Amaidng  Race 


EXTEasrsiON  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or  Kansas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1965 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kansans 
are  proud  of  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ment recorded  cm  Saturday,  liCay  15. 
1965.  by  Mr.  Jim  Ryun,  a  senior  at  Wichi- 
ta East  High  SchooL    Jim  became  the 
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first  high  school  track  athlete  in  the 
Nation  to  crack  the  4-mlnute  mark  In 
the  mile  run  in  strictly  high  scho(^  com- 
petition. He  established  a  national  high 
school  record  of  3  minutes  58.3  seconds 
in  the  mile  run  during  the  1965  Kansas 
State  High  School  Track  Meet  held  at 
Wichita  State  University. 

We  place  great  emphasis  today  upon 
physical  fitness  for  all  Americans.  Jim 
Rsrun's  accomplishments  in  track  ex- 
emplify the  results  of  personal  sacri- 
fice, training,  and  good  coaching.  His 
achievements  are  a  source  of  pride  and 
honor  for  his  school,  the  city  of  Wichita. 
Kans.,  and  our  Nation. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Wichita  Eagle: 

Amazing    Boy,    Amazing    Race 

Wichita's  Jim  Ryun  is  an  amazing  boy, 
who  ran  an  amazing  race  here  Saturday, 
breaking  all  high  school  records  for  the  mile 
with  his  time,  3  minutes,  58.3  seconds. 

Ryun,  with  his  usual  modesty,  turned  the 
spotlight  right  back  on  his  teammates  and 
coaches,  praising  them  for  their  part  In  help- 
ing him  set  the  record. 

It  does  take  teamwork  to  accomplish  great 
things,  and  It  takes  nothing  away  from 
Ryun's  feat  to  agree  with  him  that  he  owes 
much  to  others.  It  took  great  coaching  to 
help  him  get  where  he  is.  Former  Wlchitan 
Bob  Tinunons,  who  as  east  high  coach  was 
the  first  to  notice  Ryun's  ability,  particularly 
deserves  credit  for  his  patient  and  Intelligent 
coaching  of  this  great  yoxuig  runner.  It's 
good  that  KU  has  won  Tlmmons  back  as  head 
track  coach,  and  that  Ryim  will  be  running 
for  KU  next  year.  The  whole  State  is  proud 
of  this  boy,  and  happy  that  he  will  continue 
to  run  under  Kansas  colors. 

Despite  the  help,  however,  Ryun  of  course 
owes  most  to  himself.  Others  could  coach 
and  Inspire,  but  nobody  could  give  him  the 
great  courage  and  tenacity  to  keep  working 
hoxir  after  grinding  hour  to  turn  himself 
from  a  good  runner  to  the  best.  Nobody  else 
could  make  him  continue  simultaneously  to 
work  hard  to  do  well  in  his  studies,  either. 
Nor  could  anyone  but  himself  make  him  con- 
tinue to  be  modest  and  high-principled  In 
the  heady  atmosphere  of  fame. 

Kansas  Is  accustomed  to  turning  out  great 
runners.  But  as  the  famed  Olenn  Cunning- 
ham said  last  year,  Ryun  is  potentially  the 
greatest  of  them  all. 

We're  very  proud  of  him. 


The  Teachers  and  the  Taught  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF    CONNECTICOT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
race  for  supremacy  of  the  world  has 
boiled  down  to  the  race  for  supremacy 
over  men's  minds. 

This  Is  refiected  in  the  classrooms  of 
nations  all  over  the  world,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  classrooms  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mr.  William  Benton's  article, 
"A  Pei-sonal  Report:  The  Teachers  and 
the  Taught  in  the  U.S.S.R.."  reflects  this 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  as 


wen  aa  anything  which  I  have  read  on 
the  subject. 

The  use  of  televlsloa  by  the  masters  of 
Russia  gives  a  good  Idea  of  their  manner 
of  thinking  In  the  area  of  education.  Mr. 
Benton  explains  this  in  chapter  VT  of  his 
article. 

Chapter  VI  follows: 
Chapter   VI:    The  T  in   Sowet   TV  Means 
Teach 

(A  personal  rep>ort:  "The  Teachers  and 
the  Taught  in  the  U.S.S.R.,"  by  William  Ben- 
ton, former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and 
U.S.  Senator  from  Cormectlcut;  presently 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  UNESCO  and  U.S.  mem- 
ber of  its  executive  board;  publisher  and 
chairman,  Encyclopedia  Britannlca.) 

chapter  VI.  THE  T  IN  SOVIET  TV    MEANS   TEACH 

To  Moscow's  television  chiefs.  Minister 
Yelutin,  as  chief  of  higher  education,  is  a 
close,  welcome,  and  respectad  collaborator. 
That  is  because  In  the  Soviet  view  the  prime 
purpose  of  television  is  not  to  entertain  but 
to  enlighten.  This,  of  coutBe,  means  pri- 
marily Communist  propaganda.  But  it  also 
means  culture  and  education.  And  Minister 
Yelutin  stands  for  higher  education. 

Responsibility  for  all  broadcasting  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  placed  on  the  State  Committee 
for  Radio  and  Television.  This  functions 
as  a  ministry.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  was  Mikhail 
Kharlamov.  a  handsome  and  self-assured 
younger  man  who  had  served  as  Chairman 
Khrushchev's  press  officer  at  the  Vienna 
summit  conference,  when  Khrvishchev 
talked  with  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

Kharlamov  was  removed  ft-om  his  chair- 
manship when  Khrushchev  was  ousted  in 
October  1964.  Alexei  Adzhubel  Khrushchev's 
son-in-law,  was  removed  as  editor  of  Izvestia 
at  the  same  time.  One  may  assume  perhaps 
that  both  were  removed  partly  because  they 
were  personally  so  close  to  Khrushchev,  but 
partly  because  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
Soviet  Government  have  always  been  so 
acutely  sensitive  about  the  oontrol  of  com- 
munications. The  new  Government  wanted 
its  own  men  in  the  key  p>osts. 

However,  the  views  Kharlamov  expressed 
to  me  seem  so  thoroughly  representative  of 
the  Soviet  social  process,  and  so  likely  to 
carry  over  into  any  new  TV  regime — and 
thxis  to  remain  valid — that  I  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  quote  them  here  as  representative  of 
Soviet  policy  and  goals. 

Blharlamov  was  wholly  confident  about  the 
forthcoming  rapid  development  of  Soviet 
educational  television.  He  was  almost  ex- 
uberant about  it,  and  his  enthusiasm  was 
contagious.  He  was  convinced  that  most 
people  underestimate  the  potential  of  tele- 
vision for  education,  and  I  agree. 

"The  U.S.S.R.'s  forthcoming  development 
of  educational  TV  is  the  most  important  ven- 
ture In  the  history  of  television,"  he  declared 
with  absolute  assurance. 

A  joint  council  for  educational  television. 
with  representatives  from  the  broadcasting 
ministry  and  from  the  major  fields  of  edu- 
cation, is  being  established.  The  council 
will  work  with  a  group  called  the  Television 
Authority  in  developing  and  directing  edu- 
cational programs.  Many  tc^  educators  are 
to  be  inducted  as  consultants.  Kharlamov 
seemed  regretful  that  "the  educators  don't 
want  to  take  the  authority  and  the  respon- 
sibility; it's  easier  for  them,  to  sit  around 
and  criticize!"  He  thiis  proposed  to  draft 
them.  He  proposed  to  use  them  to  help 
him  learn  better  how  to  use  TV  to  speed  up 
the  learning  process.  Why  should  students, 
he  asked,  spend  10  years  In  the  schools  when 
much  less  time  is  needed?  TV  is  part  of  the 
answer  to  the  speeding  up  of  education. 

"Students  now  get  so  much  redundant 
knowledge  in  the  classroom."  Kharlamov 
said.     "Why  study  the  history  of  mankind 


from  Adam  and  Eve  to  the  present?  I  don't 
object  to  students  knowing  history,  but 
cant  they  learn  It  outside  of  school?  Fur- 
ther, why  shouldn't  we  introduce  all  kinds 
of  teaching  machines  (eg.,  programed 
learning)  to  help  them  Instruct  themselves 
These  new  teaching  methods  will  free  .i 
great  deal  of  time  for  students.  The  teach- 
ing machines  make  it  much  efisier  for  the 
students  to  cover  all  of  mathematics  through 
algebra,  geometry,  and  calculus.  Of  course 
some  of  these  new  techniques  are  experi- 
mental. We  shall  have  to  await  the  result.^ 
of  the  experimentation.  But  we  want  t) 
use  not  only  TV  but  all  modern  techniques 

Charles  Benton,  MUan  Herzog,  and  Ralph. 
Buchsbaum,  who  followed  up  my  Moscow- 
visit  in  September,  spoke  with  another  ke\ 
figvire  in  Soviet  television,  Vyacheslav  Cher- 
nishov,  minister  of  television  for  the  Rus 
sian  Soviet  Federated  Socialist  RepubUi. 
He  described  to  them — as  Kharlamov  hpci 
described  to  me — the  plan  for  increasin.; 
Moscow's  present  two  TV  channels  to  five  or 
six.  But  whereas  I  was  told  that  one  o' 
the  new  channels  was  to  be  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  educational  TV,  they  were  ad- 
vised that  present  planning  called  for  thf- 
programing  of  educational  material  on  all 
channels  "interchangeably,  so  that  there  will 
be  24-hour  educational  television."  I  sus- 
pect both  things  are  planned. 

Said  Minister  Chernishov:  "The  aim  o; 
Soviet  television  is  not  to  entertain  but  tci 
elevate."  At  the  present  time  the  TV  sched- 
ule  is  so  laid  out  that  the  very  early  hour^ 
of  the  morning  are  devoted  to  preschool 
children's  programs,  with  puppets,  cartoon.== 
fairy  tales,  etc.  Then  come  the  elementar;. 
school  programs,  and  these  usuaUy  consist 
of  films,  with  actors,  addressed  to  the  7-to-9- 
year-old  audience.  These  programs  are  de- 
signed to  sharpen  the  child's  ability  for  ob- 
servation and  perception.  They  are  planneci 
not  for  the  classroom  but  for  the  home,  anci 
the  hours  axe  so  set  that  the  children  will 
be  at  home  and  able  to  see  them.  The  cur- 
rent philosophy  in  television  programing 
for  youngsters  professes  that  children  get 
enough  curriculum  activity  In  school,  and 
therefore  can  afford  to  see  at  home  a  broad- 
ening rather  than  a  teaching  program.  A 
program  later  in  the  day  called  "Outside 
the  School  Books" — aimed  at  the  equlvalen: 
of  our  junior  and  senior  high  school  stu- 
dents— consists  of  features  designed  tf> 
broaden  knowledge.  There  are  contests  in 
geometry,  chemistry,  physics,  etc.  The  pro- 
grams have  a  game  spirit — but  with  the 
purpose  of  enlightenment. 

Many  programs  are  aimed  at  the  30-  to  40- 
year  age  group,  especially  persons  who  ha\t 
not  finished  high  school  and  are  trying  t 
complete  their  education  with  the  help  o: 
television  and  correspondence  courses.  Spe- 
cial programs  are  also  offered  for  professlonalt 
in  various  lines  of  national  life;  a  program 
period  may  be  directed  on  one  day  to  the 
medical  profession,  the  next  to  biologists,  the 
next  to  pharmacologists,  and  so  on. 

Asked  about  pure  entertainment.  Minister 
Chernishov  said,  "We  have  one  prograir. 
called  'The  Blue  Light.'  It  Is  a  Saturda} 
evening  spectacular  and  lasts  several  hour,- 
These  Blue  Light  programs  have  become  s( 
popular  that  people  in  the  villages  dress  u\ 
on  Saturday  evening  as  if  they  were  goiiv: 
out  and  go  to  the  community  televisic. 
room.<?  to  watch  the  programs."  He  mad' 
"The  Blue  Light"  sound  like  an  amateur 
hour  version  of  the  "Ed  Sullivan  Show." 

Our  Britannica  Films  people  felt  that  th- 
Moscow  programers  are  slightly  chagrined  ;r 
the  f.ict  that  Leningrad  has  moved  ahead  o 
them  on  educational  programing;  a  nev 
third  channel  in  Leningrad,  devoted  entirely 
to  education,  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1964 
This  channel  is  integrated  entirely  with  th- 
curriculums  of  the  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions. It  went  on  the  air  for  the  fir.^^i 
time    with    courses    in    higher   mathematic- 
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descriptive  geometry,  chemistry,  physics,  and 
theoretical  mechanics.  The  programers  are 
especially  Interested  In  assisting  mature  stu- 
dents who  are  taking  correspondence  courses. 
Pavel  Yershov  of  the  Broadcasting  Ministry 
stressed  that  Soviet  educational  television  is 
being  developed  with  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  "Intellectuals."  He  pointed  out  that 
Academician  Mstislav  Keldysh,  president  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  was  helping  In  ev- 
ery way  possible.  "We  want  to  rally  all  the 
top  academicians,  all  the  Intellectuals  around 
our  development  of  educational  television — 
and  we  expect  to  be  successful  In  doing  this." 
Yershov  doesn't  think  a  draft  will  be  neces- 
sary. Kharlamov  observed,  "We  are  In  a  bet- 
ter position  than  the  United  States  for  the 
development  of  educational  television.  It 
isn't  merely  that  the  public  supports  us.  So 
do  our  educators  and  scholars.  So  does  our 
government." 

Soviet  TV  planners  have,  of  course,  a  variety 
of  problems,  not  the  least  being  the  vastness 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  diversity  of  Its 
people.  "We  have  seven  time  belts,"  I  was 
told.  "When  the  eastern  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  starts  to  work,  Moscow  Is  going  to  bed. 
Our  broadcasting  Is  further  complicated  by 
70  different  languages,  and  we  must  have 
programs  In  the  language  of  each  region. 
Then  there  Is  the  need  to  take  Into  account 
the  deeply  entrenched  local  peculiarities." 

(Minister  Yelutin  once  gave  me  a  similar 
glimpse  of  the  far-flung  and  diversified  Sov- 
iet domain  when  he  spoke  of  establishing  a 
new  university  in  Irkutsk:  "Here  Is  a  place 
where  the  ground  is  frozen  solid,  even  in 
summer,  2  meters  below  the  surface.  At  this 
level,  the  earth  never  melts.  Before  the 
Revolution,  the  people  used  no  alphabet. 
Now  it  is  a  booming  Industrial  center.  Still 
*he  people  in  Irkutsk  have  no  Idea  how  the 
T>eople  In  Moscow  can  live  without  raw  meat 
..nd  raw  fish  *  •  •.") 

Yelutin  and  the  Broadcasting  Ministry 
plan  to  reach  and  teach  aU  the  Soviet  peo- 
r>les  and  at  all  ages.  They  talk  of  tising  four 
-putnlks  as  television  relay  stations,  but  the 
Government  is  prepared  to  hook  up  stations 
tloroughout  the  Soviet  Union  by  cables  if  this 
method  proves  more  practical.  Interesting  to 
us  in  the  United  States  is  that  the  first  use 
oi  the  channel  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
educational  TV  is  not  to  be  at  the  elementary 

r  seconidary  level,  as  we  conceive  our  limited 
.^lassroom  broadcasts  in  the  United  States, 
but  is  to  be,  as  In  Leningrad,  for  the  instruc- 
•lon  of  correspondence  students  at  the  level 
of  professional  and  higher  education. 
Yelutin  spoke  of  these  students,  as  "good, 
hardworking  i>eople,  people  who  want  to 
learn  and  are  willing  to  spend  their  leisure 
time  to  learn,  and  we  should  try  to  help  them 
first."  Educational  television  programing 
ceared  to  the  needs  of  these  correspondence 
.nudents  was  to  be  begun  in  the  fall  of  1964. 
Tills  promises  to  t>e  education  at  a  much 
niore  formal  and  higher  level  than  almost  all 

•  durational  TV  in  the  United  States. 

Tliere  has  been  evidence  of  concern  in  the 
Soviet  press  over  the  caliber  of  part-time 
liigher  education,  and  particularly  the  corre- 
>r>ondence  training  which  makes  up  the  bulk 
'  f  it.  The  substantial  number  of  dropouts 
>^  ich     year — the     weakness     of     graduating 

udents  in  the  theory  of  their  specialties — 

■  nd  the  fact  that  e.xperienced  teachers  seek 

•  o  avoid  work  with  correspondence  students 
—these  are  some  of  the  problems.     Educa- 

■  ;'->nal  TV  is  to  be  one  answer. 

"Until  we  have  our  national  educational 
r.etworks,"  Yelutin  said,  "we  shall  make  tapes 
•.'  these  TV  programs  and  send  them  all  over 

■  i-.e  country  for  local  stations  to  use.  It's  no 
I  roblem  to  get  the  programs  on  the  air  be- 
i  ause  the  state  owns  all  the  television  sta- 
•:on5.  I'll  get  a  ^vernmental  order  to 
-nance  the  development  of  the  programs  and 

Iso  the  films — and  another  order  to  make 
ire  the  stations  use  them." 


That  Is  Indeed,  one  sure  way  of  doing  It. 
The  United  States  is  thus  to  be  faced  not 
only  with  the  cold  war  of  the  classrooms  but 
with  the  cold  war  of  dassroom  TV. 

When  I  visited  Moscow  in  1962  I  heard 
about  the  "great  new  Moscow  television  cen- 
ter" to  be  finished  In  1965  or  1966.  There 
were  then  116  television  stations  in  the  Sov- 
iet Union,  but  I  was  assured  there  would  be 
many  more  In  1965. 

In  May  1964  I  asked  how  these  plans  were 
progressing.  I  was  told  that  the  Building 
Ministry  had  guaranteed  that  the  new  cen- 
ter would  be  ready  for  occupancy  In  January 
1967,  but  that  they  were  moving  rapidly  to- 
ward an  earlier  completion  date — "they  are 
overfulfilling  their  plan." 

When  the  new  Moscow  center  is  completed, 
the  present  center — with  new  equipment — 
will  be  used  for  educational  television  ex- 
clusively. Two  types  of  programs  will  then 
be  produced  in  addition  to  the  one  for  cor- 
respondence students  eru-olled  In  higher  edu- 
cation. One  of  these  will  be  for  enrolled  stu- 
dents at  the  high  school  level,  and  the  sec- 
ond for  adults  not  formally  enrolled  at  any 
institution.  "Won't  you  come  back  In  8 
months  and  let  me  show  you  our  progress?" 
Kharlamov  asked  me. 

"Then  ccwne  back  iigain  In  a  few  years,"  he 
Insisted,  "and  we  shall  have  even  more  to 
show.  Then,  we  can  exchange  films  with 
you.  The  logical  start  in  the  exchange  of 
classroom  films  is  with  Britannlca  Films  in 
the  natviral  sciences — in  chenUstry,  biology, 
mathematics,  cybernetics.  Developing  TV 
for  the  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences  is 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences." 

This  was  his  vision  as  he  saw  it  marching 
into  reality  within  the  inunediate  future. 
Later,  he  added,  "You  must  understand  that 
our  documentary  films  sire  not  limited  to  use 
on  television  or  In  classrooms.  They  aren't 
produced  exclusively  to  meet  TV  or  classroom 
standards.  There  are  still  vast  areas  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  where  there  Is  no  television.  We 
need  the  films  for  many  usages.  Thus  they 
can't  be  compared  with  your  films  developed 
solely  for  the  classroom." 

There  are.  Indeed,  vast  areas  for  contrast 
and  speculation.  I  suspect  that  the  reach 
of  the  young  men  In  charge  of  Soviet  radio 
and  television  mtist  exceed  their  grasp,  at 
least  for  many  years.  The  1963  Yearbook  at 
the  Great  Soviet  Encyclodaedia  reports  there 
were  74.3  million  radio  receiving  sets  In  use 
In  the  So\-iet  Union  at  the  end  of  1962.  (But 
in  an  article  In  Pravda  In  May  1963,  Kharla- 
mov stated  that  33  million  of  these  receiving 
sets  were  loudspeakers;  e.g.,  nontunable  sets 
fed  by  central  receivers) .  Prom  1958  to  1963, 
Soviet  statistics  show  that  the  production  of 
television  sets  Increased  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  about  20  percent.  In  May  1963  Iz- 
vestla  reported  the  radio  audience  in  the  So- 
viet Union  was  150  million  and  the  television 
audience  40  million.  (The  nation's  popula- 
tion is  223  million.)  Many  of  the  radio  and 
television  sel*  are  in  clut>s,  "houses  of  cul- 
ture," and  in  public  areas  where  each  set 
may  have  a  large  number  of  listeners  and 
viewers. 

The  hope  was  expressed  to  me  that  there 
would  be  40  million  television  sets  in  use 
in  tlie  Soviet  Union  by  1970,  as  many  re- 
ceivers as  there  now  are  viewers. 

In  the  United  States  by  contrast  televi- 
sion has  the  potential  of  virtually  full  cover- 
age of  the  entire  population.  The  Census 
Bureau  reported  in  May  1964  that  87,3  per- 
ceirt  of  the  families  in  the  United  States  have 
at  least  one  television  set.  Thus  the  Soviet 
Union  is  far  behind  the  United  States  in  both 
the  production  and  use  of  television  sets. 
But  the  more  Important  factcw  as  we  look 
ahead  Is  the  programing — how  television  Is 
to  be  xised.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  because  the 
state  so  plans  It,  TV  Is  to  be  used  for  edu- 
cation as  well  as  for  culture  and  propaganda. 


with  unparalleled  potential  effects.  The  en- 
tertainment will  merely  be  part  of  the  bait. 
Before  I  left  Kharlamov's  c^ce,  he  gravely 
presented  me  with  the  first  of  two  issues  of  a 
new  publication  developed  by  his  radio  sec- 
tion. This  was  called  Sotind  magazine.  It 
is  a  smaU  magazine  of  text  and  rec<M-ds,  so 
bound  that  the  records  can  be  played  with- 
out being  detached.  He  said  it  was  planned 
to  publish  similar  magazines  supplemented 
by  tapes,  to  teach  languages.  He  spoke  also 
of  Sotmd  becoming  a  "register  book  of  his- 
tory"— an  easy  way  to  present  and  circulate 
the  voices  of  political  leaders.  The  first  Issue 
had  a  picture  of  Chairman  Khrushchev  on 
the  cover;  it  contained  one  of  his  speeches  on 
a  record.  'Will  Brezhnev's  be  on  the  next? 
Will  Kharlamov  be  back?  It  makes  little 
difference.  His  Ideas,  I  believe,  will  be 
carried  on.  I  even  believe  they  will  pene- 
trate the  United  States.  We  cannot  remain 
largely  impervious  to  the  great  potential  of 
TV  in  the  field  of  education.  This  should 
become  the  more  obvious  to  us  when  the 
U.S.SJI.  begins  to  tise  its  px)wer  to  demon- 
strate this  potential  to  the  world.  Inciden- 
tally, the  Japanese  are  already  demonstrat- 
ing this  potential,  both  to  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.SJl.,  and  the  Soviets  are  study- 
ing the  Japanese  techniques  and  are  seek- 
ing to  apply  them — while  we  are  not. 


Capitol  Hill  Inactive  on  Safety  Issues — 
Analysis 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  oRio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  May  20, 1965 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  this  body  an  Item 
which  appeared  recently  in  Aviation 
Daily  concerning  air  safety.  Our  distin- 
guished colleagire,  the  Honorable  Hekry 
Gonzalez,  of  Texas,  has  been  a  champion 
of  increased  air  traffic  safety  procedures 
and  has  been  recognized  for  his  com- 
mendable efforts  to  point  up  the  danger- 
ous state  of  affairs  In  this  area  of  air 
traffic  safety: 

Capitol  Hnx  Inactive  on  Air  Safttt  Issue — 
Analysis 

What  has  happened  to  the  concern  about 
air  safety  on  Capitol  Hill? 

Within  the  past  month  the  CAB  has  re- 
leased a  letter  wlilch.  In  effect,  said  the  FAA 
tralBc  oontrol  procediires  may  have  been  a 
contributing  factor  in  the  Eastern  Air  Lines 
crash  in  February  off  New  York.  The 
Board's  Bureau  of  Safety  indicated  that  it 
would  like  FAA  to  change  some  of  these 
procedures. 

FAA,  as  it  has  the  legal  right  to  do,  re- 
jected the  Board's  recommendations  and 
said  It  wasn't  going  to  change  anything  in 
its  ATC  procedures.  And  so  the  Issue  pVe- 
sumably  dies.  Within  a  few  days  of  its  pre- 
limlnarj'  findings  in  the  New  York  crash, 
the  Board  again  criticized  ATC  procedures 
of  the  FAA,  this  time  citing  a  near  miss  near 
Springfield,  Va.    No  comment  from  the  FAA. 

Despite  this  conflict  over  facts,  not  one 
Congressman  or  Senator,  with  the  exception 
of  Representative  Henry  Gonzaliz.  Demo- 
crat, of  Texas,  has  taken  the  floor  to  express 
concern  over  what  appears  to  be  a  dangerous 
state  of  affairs.  Gonzalez,  not  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  proper  committee,  could  not  call 
any   air   safety   Investigation  by   the   House 
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Commerce  Committee.  In  the  Senate,  there 
was  only  silence. 

There  have  not  been  any  safety  hearings 
worthy  of  the  name  In  almost  3  years  on 
either  side  of  the  Congress.  In  years  gone 
by.  a  statement  such  as  that  Issued  by  the 
CAB  would  have  triggered  Instant  hearings 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  with  a  race  to 
see  who  could  be  first. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  outgoing  Chairman  Alan 
Boyd  told  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee yesterday  when  questioned  on  the 
Boards  relationship  with  the  FAA  on  acci- 
dent investigations,  "We're  sweethearts."  he 
said. 


Camphill  Village,  U.S.A.,  Inc. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   XTEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20, 1965 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  thought- 
ful American£  have  been  encouraged  re- 
cently by  the  new  emphasis  which  has 
been  placed  both  by  private  groups  and 
Government  on  research  to  attack  the 
causes  of  mental  retardation.  Each  year 
this  scourge  denies  us  the  contribution 
to  our  national  life  which  otherwise 
would  be  made  during  their  lifetime  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  infants  who  are 
born  mentally  retarded.  The  President's 
panel  on  mental  retardation  states  that 
approximately  126,000  are  born  each 
year  mentally  retarded. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  $241  million 
Federal  investment — fiscal  1965 — which 
is  now  being  made  in  the  concerted  ef- 
fort to  reduce  retardation  will  in  the 
years  ahead  obviate  the  necessity  for 
major  attention  to  the  care  of  the  re- 
tarded. Unfortunately,  as  in  the  case  of 
so  many  causes  of  disease  and  death,  the 
dividends  of  research  are  not  immediate. 
In  the  case  of  retardation,  we  are  left  in 
the  interim  with  a  national  responsibility 
to  assist  in  the  effort  to  make  more  mean- 
ingful, useful,  and  bearable  the  lives  of 
those  for  whom  present  day  research  is 
too  late. 

I  have  been  encouraged  and  inspired 
recently  not  only  by  the  final  realization 
of  the  importance  of  research  in  this  field 
but  by  the  wise  and  enlightened  direc- 
tion taken  by  some  of  the  organizations 
giving  their  attention  to  the  care  of  the 
retarded  and  particularly  to  those  which 
seek  to  meet  the  challenge  presented  by 
the  plight  of  young  adult  retardates 
whose  problems  often  become  even  more 
overwhelming  to  the  families  involved 
than  those  cf  young  children. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in4 
foi-mation  which  has  j'ust  reached  me  in 
the  first  annual  report  of  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  Camphill  Village,  U.S.A., 
Inc.  This  organization,  which  is  affili- 
ated with  CamphiU  Village  Trust,  Ltd., 
of  London,  has  established  and  main- 
tains a  remarkable  working  community 
for  mentally  handicapped  young  adults 
atCopake.N.Y. 

The  movement  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  unique  village  was 
founded  in  1939  in  Aberdeen.  Scotland, 


by  Dr.  Karl  Koenig  of  Vienna,  a  follower 
of  the  gerat  Austrian  thinker.  Dr.  Rudolf 
Steiner,  with  the  establishment  of  a 
small  residential  nonprofit  school  based 
on  the  belief  that  the  retarded  person  is 
an  individual  with  equal  needs  for  his 
body  and  spirit.  From  this  beginning 
other  schools  were  founded.  In  England, 
Northern  Ireland,  South  Afiica,  West 
Germany,  and  Holland,  the  volunteer, 
or  coworkers,  as  they  are  called,  receive 
no  salary.  When  the  children  of  the 
Camphill  schools  became  young  adults, 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  their 
newly  developed  potentialities  prompted 
the  establishment  of  the  fiist  Camphill 
Village  in  Yorkshire.  England,  and  others 
followed  in  Scotland,  Northern  Ireland, 
South  Africa,  and  Switzerland. 

In  1961,  Carlo  Pietzner,  one  of  the 
foimders  of  the  movement  and  a  friend 
of  Dr.  Koenig,  came  to  the  United  States, 
taking  over  a  small  school  for  retai-ded 
children  in  Pennsylvania.  Today,  two 
schools  in  Pennsylvania  offer  a  full  pro- 
gram designed  to  develop  latent  abili- 
ties, play  therapy,  schoolwork,  individ- 
ual instruction,  and  the  sharing  of  house- 
hold chores.  I  am  happy  to  note  that  the 
movement  has  firmly  established  its  first 
village  in  this  country  under  Mr.  Pietz- 
ner's  very  able  direction,  dedicated  to 
helping  the  retarded  young  adult  who 
could  never  do  so  on  his  own,  integrate 
himself  socially  and  economically 
through  life  in  the  village  by  partici- 
pating in  every  facet  of  Its  life,  con- 
tributing to  its  welfare  with  his  own  labor 
and  spirit,  according  to  his  individual 
capability. 

I  am  encouraged  that  this  small  vil- 
lage, which  it  is  hoped  will  grow  through 
the  support  of  private  and  Government 
organizations  and  individuals,  today  is 
contributing  to  its  own  expenses  through 
the  sale  of  the  products  of  its  workshops 
and  its  bakery.  New  York's  foremost  toy 
shop.  P.  A.  O.  Schwartz,  now  sells  the 
product  of  the  village's  doll  workshop. 

The  movement's  supporting  organiza- 
tion, Pi-iends  of  the  Camphill  Movement, 
now  have  chapters  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  seeking  support  to  expand 
the  village  to  accommodate  additional 
retardates  from  a  steadily  growing  wait- 
ing list,  and  hopefully  to  establish  simi- 
lar Camphill  Villages  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
objectives  and  the  work  of  this  organiza- 
tion to  my  colleagues  and  to  wish  it  well 
as  it  continues  its  pioneering  effort  in 
this  countr\'. 


a  blue-ribbon  committee  to  study  pos- 
sible sites  for  a  new  Atlantic-Pacific  sea 
level  canal,  to  be  headed  by  former 
Treasury  Secretary  Robert  B.  Anderson. 
I  commend  it  to  our  colleagues  and 
insert  the  editorial  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

The  New   Canal 

President  Johnson's  plan  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  study  possible  sites  for  an 
Atlantic-Pacific  sea  level  canal  and  to  rec- 
ommend a  route  is  an  important  step  toward 
activating  a  major  national  need  for  which 
the  Hearst   newspapers  long  have  pressed. 

The  committee  will  be  headed  by  Robert 
B.  Anderson,  former  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. It  will  include  Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisen- 
hower, president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity: Kenneth  E.  Fields,  former  General 
Manager  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission: 
Raymond  A.  Hill,  consulting  engineer,  and 
Robert  G.  Storey,  president  of  the  Southwest. 
Legal  Foundation. 

The  successful  AEC-supervised  under- 
ground "plowshare"  explosions  in  Nevada 
and  New  Mexico  pK)int  to  this  method,  effect- 
ing savings  in  time  and  cost,  for  the  excava- 
tion work  for  the  new  passage.  Sites  in 
Panama,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica  have  their  proponents.  Fortunately, 
the  committee  will  be  constituted  of  mem- 
bers qualified  to  make  recommendations. 

The  dedication  day  is  a  far  distance  ahead. 
But  real  action  is  in  sight. 


The  New  Atlantic-Pacific  Canal 


Our  Good  Asian  Ally 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29, 1965 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  yes- 
terday's New  York  Journal-American 
carried  an  interesting  editorial  discuss- 
ing President  Johnson's  plan  to  appoint 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  were  honored  to  have  as  a  guest 
in  our  Nation's  Capital  the  distinguished 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
Chung  Hee  Park,  and  his  charming  wife. 

Their  2 -day  state  visit  here  was  a 
fruitful  one  which  strengthened  the  ties 
between  South  Korea  and  the  United 
States.  It  provided  an  opportunity  for 
mutual  exchanges  of  confidence  and  re- 
spect between  our  two  coimtries. 

President  Park's  visit  was  widely  re- 
ported in  our  Nation's  press.  Among  the 
editorials  which  it  occasioned  was  one 
in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  entitled  "Our 
Good  Asian  Ally." 

It  pointed  out  that  the  reception  ac- 
corded to  President  Park  was  in  recogni- 
tion that  South  Korea  is  one  of  America  s 
stanchest  allies  in  the  Far  East. 

In  order  to  bring  the  editorial  views  of 
the  Journal  on  President  Park's  visit  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  I  insert  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Our  Good  Asian  Ally 

When  President  Johnson  rolled  out  the  red 
carpet  Monday  for  President  Chung  Hee  Park 
of  South  Korea,  it  was  in  recognition  of  one 
of  America's  stanchest  allies  in  the  Far  East 

Park  appears  at  this  time  to  be  in  a  strang- 
er leadership  position  than  at  any  time  sincr 
his  narrow  election  victory  In  October  1963 
This  is  despite  the  fact  that  he  is  plagued 
by  continuing  economic  problems  and  stu- 
dent demonstrations  against  his  Intentior. 
to  normalize  relations  with  Japan,  which  oc- 
cupied Korea  from  1910  to  1945. 
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Industrial  production  has  increased  con- 
siderably since  last  year  (up  14.5  percent  in 
.January  over  1964)  and  Park  sees  Korea  as 
just  one  step"  from  economic  self-suf- 
ticiency.  He  predicts  that  by  1967  the  coun- 
try will  produce  enough  grain  to  feed  its  i>eo- 
ple.  Resvunption  of  ties  with  Japan  is  ex- 
pected further  to  improve  the  economic  pic- 
ture by  providing  new  capital  investment 
;ind  new  markets. 

United  States  economic  assistance  has  been 
running  slightly  more  than  $200  million  a 
year.  Park  is  expected  in  his  talks  with 
.Johnson.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  and  other 
officials  in  Washington  to  urge  continuation 
of  aid  at  the  present  level.  But  he  his  said 
also  to  be  agreeable  to  shifting  part  of  the 
program  from  grants  to  long-term  loans.  In 
addition  to  the  economic  aid,  direct  Amer- 
ican military  aid  to  Korea  last  year  amounted 
to  $140  million,  and  the  presence  of  approxi- 
mately 40,000  American  troops  in  the  XJnited 

Nations  Command  serves  as  a  major  boost 
!  o  the  economy. 

Other  subjects  expected  to  be  on  Park's 
agenda  are  continued  military  aid,  the  pos- 
sibUlty  of  a  status-of -forces  agreement  giv- 
ing Korea  the  right  to  try  American  soldiers 
for  civilian  crimes,  and  the  whole  question  of 
collective  security  in  Asia. 

In  view  of  Korea's  demonstrated  loyalties. 
Including  Its  2,000-man  army  engineers  de- 
tachment serving  In  South  Vietnam,  Johnson 
is  certain  to  assure  Park  of  continued  sup- 
port. South  Korea,  where  there  has  been  no 
serious  anti-American  demonstration  since 
diplomatic  relations  were  established  in  1882. 
well  deserves  such  assurances. 


Logic  and  Emotion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20, 1965 

Mr.  MULTEH?,.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  two  articles  from  the  New 
York  Journal  American  of  May  13,  1965. 

The  first  of  these  analyzes  the  unfair 
criticism  of  our  President's  foreign  policy 
and  the  second  gives  us  the  reactions  of 
one  of  those  who  had  to  fight  to  carry 
out  that  policy. 

The  articles  follow: 

Watch  on  the  Potomac:  They're  Prejudging 
L.B.J. 

(By  Robert  G.  Spivack ) 

President  Johnson,  who  is  a  practical  man. 
has  understood  all  along  that  if  his  policies 
:n  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
worked,  they  will  be  considered  good  and 
statesmanlike.  But  if  they  didn't  work — oh, 
brother. 

When  you're   President   you  don't   get  an 

E  "  for  effort;  the  only  marks  are  "A"  or  "F." 

In  the  final  analysis  he  alone  has  to  make 

'he    big    decisions,    without    the    benefit    of 

iidvice  from  his  critics. 

As  a  practical   man   the   President   knows 

'hat  the  big  risks  are  in  the  area  of  foreign 

!  olicy.     In  this  delicate  area,  while  nothing 

may  succeed  like  success,  it  is  equally  true 

hat  nothing  falls  like  failure,  only  more  so. 

President  Johnson,  however,  finds  himself 
'■■\  an  unusual  position.  It  is  not.  as  his 
friends  feel,  that  he  gets  less  credit  from 
W.ishington  commentators  than  any  Presi- 
'tcnt  in  recent  history,  even  when  things  go 
well.  Nor  is  it  simply  a  clash  of  egos  be- 
■wecn  certain  peacocks  in  the  press  and  the 
trong-wllled  man  in  the  White  House. 


Johnson  finds  himself  being  prejudged  in 
foreign  policy  Just  as  he  was  misjudged  in 
domestic  policy. 

As  an  example,  the  usually  cahn  and  re- 
flective New  Republic  has  an  Ill-tempered 
front-page  editorial  which  declares  about 
L.B.J.'s  foreign  policy  that,  "On  the  results 
to  date,  he  Just  misses  flunking." 

Earlier  Herbert  L.  Matthews,  ■writing  in 
the  New  York  Times,  came  up  with  a  series 
of  historical  analogies  between  our  present 
policy  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  American 
role  at  the  time  of  Teddy  Roosevelt  and 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

In  the  case  of  the  New  Republic,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  results  of  L.B.J.'s  policies  are  being 
announced  before  all  the  votes  have  been 
counted.  Matthews'  analysis  suffers  from  one 
glaring  deficiency:  he  seems  totally  oblivious 
to  the  role  that  has  been  played  and  is  being 
played  by  the  Stalinist-Maoist  Communists. 
He  writes  as  if  they  don't  exist. 

There  are  still  too  many  uncertainties  in 
both  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  offer  more  than  a  tentative  assessment  of 
the  administration's  results  to  date.  But 
it  Is  possible,  If  only  as  a  guide  for  historians 
who  will  write  In  more  detail,  to  note  certain 
developments. 

What  is  the  situation  in  Vietnam? 

Those  who  were  genuinely  worried  that 
destroying  North  Vietnam's  privileged  sanc- 
tuaries would  Invite  war  with  Red  China 
have  been  proved  poor  students  of  how  the 
Chinese  would  react.  Galling  as  it  m\is^  be 
to  appear  a  "paper  tiger"  the  chief  of  the 
Chinese  General  Staff,  Gen.  Lo  Jui-ching,  now 
says  that  China  will  not  fight  unless  the 
United  States  were  to  attack  her  territory. 

What's  more,  he  writes,  there  will  be  no 
Chinese  troops  going  to  North  Vietnam  unless 
they  are  invited. 

The  comments  of  General  Lo  could  be  the 
first  public  sign  that  the  Asian  Communists 
are  ready  to  sue  for  epace.  Granted  that  Red 
China  may  merely  want  a  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions so  that  5  years  from  now,  as  a  nuclear 
power,  she  can  resume  her  aggressive  posture, 
this  still  looks  as  if  it  might  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  war  In  southeast  Asia. 

How  are  things  going  in  the  Caribbean? 

There  is  U.S.  presstire  to  bring  about  the 
retirement  of  Brig.  Gen.  Wessin  y  Wessin. 
This  is  not  how  the  United  States  would  act 
if  our  Intentions  were  to  Install  another 
TruJiUo.  Although  too  many  critics  concede 
neither  his  Intelligence,  nor  even  sincerity 
of  purpose,  it  is  obvious  that  what  L.B.J, 
wants  Is  a  moderate,  constructive,  civilian 
democratic  Dominican  Republic. 

It  obviously  won't  come  about  overnight; 
you  can't  impose  democracy  from  above.  But 
eventually,  if  they  are  given  any  option,  the 
Dominicans'  common  sense  will  tell  them 
their  future  is  with  the  Great  Society,  not 
Ca.stro's  Cuba. 


Talk    of  Loyalty — And   or   Victory 
(By  Warren  Rogers) 

Washington. — Barbara  Spruill  is  a  young 
widow  who  lives  in  Suffem,  N.Y.,  with  her 
children,  Mark,  8,  and  Elizabeth.  5,  and  the 
memory  of  the  bright,  warm,  courageous 
young  man  who  was  her  husband  and  their 
father. 

James  Polk  Spruill  (West  Point.  1954)  was 
a  captain  of  Infantry  in  the  U.S.  Army.  He 
was  born  February  10,  1931,  in  Winston - 
Salem,  N.C.,  and  died  April  21,  1964.  near  Cai 
Son  in  the  Mekong  River  DelU.  Repubhc  of 
Vietnam. 

Did  he  die  in  vain?  Barbara  Spruill  doesn't 
think  so.  She  keeps  in  touch  with  the  tiny 
village  of  Cai  Son,  and  Is  sending  the  people 
medical  and  school  suppUes.  The  Vietna- 
mese don't  think  so.  They  n-ected  a  stone 
memorial  In  honor  of  Jim  Spruill.  And  Jim 
didn't  think  bo,  either. 

He  left  Barbara  a  legacy,  the  letters  he 
wrote  her  during  his  6  months  in  Vietnam. 
She  has  authorized  the  Army  to  publish  ex- 


cerpts. Since  this  Is  Armed  Forces  Week,  1 
thought  you  might  like  to  Join  me  In  reading 
some  of  the  things  Jim  SpruiU  had  to  say. 

On  arrival  In  Saigon,  November  9,  1963: 

"My  Vietnamese  language  works  wonders 
here.  •  •  •  I  can't  get  over  how  well  I  un- 
derstand them." 

Getting  to  know  the  Vietnamese.  Decem- 
ber 4: 

"The  Viets  here  are  really  friendly  to  me — 
in  fact  when  I  ride  along  it's  like  being  a 
visiting  President.  The  mothers  bring  their 
children  to  the  doors  and  they  all  wave  and 
cheer." 

Why  he  was  there,  February  23: 

"When  they  get  wounded,  no  matter  how 
bad  it  may  be,  you  never  hear  so  much  as  a 
whimper.  The  only  sound  comes  from  the 
man's  buddy  who  generally  bawls  like  a  baby 
if  the  wotmd  is  serious. 

"Above  all,  this  is  a  war  of  mind  and  spirit. 
And  it  is  a  war  which  can  be  won  no  matter 
what  present  circumstances  are. 

"This  cannot  be  done  If  America  loses 
heart.  At  the  moment  my  heart  is  big 
enough  to  sustain  those  around  me.  Please 
don't  let  them  back  where  you  are  seU  me 
down  the  river  with  talk  of  despair  and  de- 
defeat.  Talk  Instead  of  steadfastness,  loyalty 
and  of  vict<W7 — for  we  must  and  can  win 
here. 

"There  is  no  backing  out  of  Vietnam,  for  it 
(communism)  will  follow  us  everywhere  we 
go.  We  have  drawn  the  line  here  and  the 
America  we  all  know  and  loves  best  is  not 
one  to  back  away. 

His  last  letter,  April  19 : 

"Chin  up.    See  you  later." 


Inauguration  Speech  by  Dr.  Clifford  Lord, 
President,  Hofstra  University 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  20. 1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  would  like  to 
include  tlie  inaviguration  speech  of  Dr. 
Clififord  Lord,  who  was  installed  as  presi- 
dent of  Hofstra  University  on  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  on  April  28. 

Dr.  Lord  has  much  to  say  that  is  well 
worth  the  saying,  and  I  was  particularly 
impressed  by  ills  references  to  the  pres- 
ent unrest  on  our  college  and  university 
campuses. 

I  agree  with  his  analysis,  and  would 
like  to  share  his  address  with  my  col- 
leagues : 

Address  by  Mr.  Lcmd 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  Regent  King,  Commissioner  Allen, 
reverend  clergy,  distinguished  guests,  learned 
delegates,  members  of  the  Hofstra  Council, 
faculty,  students,  altunni.  my  friends,  the 
problems  of  higher  education  have  never 
seemed  more  numerous,  complex,  and  varied 
than  they  are  today.  Newly  arrived  at  the 
cent.er  of  the  stage,  with  the  public  regard- 
ing it  as  the  open  sesame  to  a  great  society. 
with  government  and  industry  looking  to  it 
both  for  pure  and  applied  research  and  for 
expert  counsel  in  every  discipline  and  profes- 
sion, with  students  flocking  to  its  doors  in 
unprecedented  ntunbers.  with"  special  re- 
sponsibilities to  make  come  true  the  Amer- 
ican dream  of  equal  opportunity  despite  cul- 
tural or  other  deprivations,  higher  education 
is  faced  with  monumental  Imperatives  which 
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Beemingly   must  be   met  'within   impossibly 
short  deadlines. 

It  is  not  my  purpoee  today  to  reheiirse  the 
extent  or  the  enormity  at  the  problems:  the 
shortage  of  trained  personnel,  the  tailoring  of 
currlculums  to  the  explosion  of  knowledge, 
the  ;riethora  of  students  (reminding  one  of 
the  problems  of  the  Borcerer's  aK>rentlce), 
the  proper  role  of  public  versus  private  higher 
education,  the  need  to  guide  Into  construc- 
tive channels  the  human  energies  and  re- 
sources of  an  exploding  world  population 
and  an  exploding  number  of  new  national- 
isms, the  training — hopefully — of  a  new  gen- 
eration to  cope  with  worldwide  problems  in 
terms  of  the  welfare  of  all  mankind,  of  the 
moxmting  pace  and  pressure  of  civilization, 
of  the  mjTia.d  other  major  problems  to  the 
solution  of  which — again  hopefully — higher 
education  can  and  should  and  is  expected  to 
contribute  both  directly  and  through  the 
exercise  of  its  trade.  One  is  reminded  that 
the  dlfflciilt  we  do  at  once,  the  impossible 
takes  a  little  longer. 

Today  I  confine  myself  to  one  particular 
problem  which  has  attracted  national  at- 
tention and  has  been  the  object  of  exten- 
sive thought,  concern,  and  discussion  among 
college  administrators  the  last  6  months: 
the  wave  of  unrest,  disenchantment,  and  at 
times  of  open  revolt  which  seems  to  be 
sweeping  ovir  campuses.  A  great  deal  of 
Ink  has  been  spilled  on  "the  topic  since 
Berkeley — some  of  it  full  of  insight,  some  of 
it  a  bit  sUly. 

■'The  spring  fashions  on  the  American 
campus  seem  to  be  changing,"  Scotty  Res- 
ton  recently  wrote.  "Instead  of  chasing 
girls,  the  boys  are  now  chasing  college  presi- 
dents." College  presidents  I  have  known 
seem  singularly  unflattered  by  this  atten- 
tion. This  phenomenon  has  been  most  no- 
ticeable and  most  noticed  In  certain  large — 
very  large — Institutions  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  Long  Island.  There  have  been  at- 
tempts to  attribute  the  diflBcultles  to  left- 
wing  agitation.  In  the  nearly  half  century 
since  the  Russian  Revolution,  it  has  become 
transparently  clear  that  there  will  always 
be  people  with  megaphones  and  mimeograph 
machines  ready  for  leap  into  any  situation 
where  discord  can  be  fomented  or  disunity 
promoted  In  peaceful  coexistence.  But  such 
leadership  can  lead  only  where  there  is  sub- 
stantial cause,  and  to  treat  the  symptom  as 
the  disease  Is  both  superficial  and  dangerous. 
Today  student  protest  is  common,  student 
radicalism  rare. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  dismiss  the 
present  unrest  as  the  latest  manifestation 
of  energies  expended  in  an  earlier  generation 
In  stealing  the  chapel  clapper,  installing  a 
cow  In  the  belfry,  or  painting  your  college's 
Initials  on  the  buildings  or  sidewalks  of  the 
hated  rival;  or  more  recently  in  panty  raids, 
overpopulatlng  telephone  booths,  or  carpet- 
ing the  beach  at  Daytona  calf-deep  in  empty 
beer  cans.  This — to  draw  again  on  the  sands 
of  Daytona — is  a  singularly  ostrich-like  ap- 
proach. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  peg  this  to 
the  latest  of  a  long  series  of  Identifiable 
student  generations:  the  "lost"  generation 
of  raccoon  coats  and  hip  fiasks  of  the  twen- 
ties; the  "red  and  pinko"  generation  of  ac- 
tivist social  protest  of  the  thirties;  the  ma- 
ture, dead  serious,  hell-bent-for-leather  GI's 
of  blessed  memory  of  the  later  forties  and 
early  fifties;  the  "beat"  generation  of  recent 
years,  and  those  who  played  it  cool.  man. 
cool.  But  today's  undergraduate  body  Is 
drawn  too  broadly  from  the  lively  American 
people  to  yield  easily  to  such  pigeonholing. 
Its  gigantic  growth  in  numbers  requires  its 
catholicity  of  soiirces.  It  is  as  difficult  to 
categorize  this  student  generation  as  It  is 
to  categorize  the  American  public  from 
which  it  springs  and  of  which  it  Is  a  vital 
part. 

There  have  been  those  who  note  profound- 
ly that  this  Is  a  new  student  generation — a 


generation  that  has  known  neither  a  world 
war,  a  real  depression,  nor  one  of  our  pe- 
riodic binges  of  natlvism,  antl-lntellectual- 
Ism  or  McCarthyism.  "Never,"  said  News- 
week recently,  "have  so  many  •  •  *  been  such 
complete  strangers  to  famine,  plague,  want, 
or  war.  Theirs  are  the  blessings  of  prosper- 
ity, theirs  the  spoils  of  peace."  In  a  sense 
this  is  true,  yet  s\u-ely  while  this  generation 
may  not  yet  have  suffered,  it  has  not  been 
unaware  of  a  cold  war  which  at  times — in 
Berlin,  in  Guatemala,  in  the  Suez,  in  the 
Congo.  In  Cuba,  in  Vietnam— gets  very  warm 
indeed;  nor  unaware.  Just  because  It  has 
grown  up  under  it  and  is  resigned  to  it,  of 
the  possibility  of  atomic  annihilation.  Nor, 
surely,  has  it  been  unaware  of  the  move- 
ments, authoritarian  In  character,  led  by  the 
George  Rockwells  or  the  Gu*  Halls,  which 
would  deeply  menace  freedom  of  thought, 
freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of  action  In 
this  country,  should  such  ftonaticlsm  win 
any  wide  acceptance.  True,  this  genera- 
tion has  grown  up  In  a  period  of  great  and 
increasing  prosperity,  of  unprecedented  use 
of  the  general  welfare  clause,  and  of  general 
public  acceptance  of  culture  as  something 
respectable — Indeed  In  some  sots  as  the  smart 
thing  to  pursue.  This  generation  is  part  of 
an  affluent  society,  the  most  mature  society 
America  has  yet  produced.  The  new  popular 
status  of  higher  education  and  the  new  pub- 
lic familiarity  with  at  least  some  elementary 
aspects  of  culture  are  symbolic  and  sympto- 
matic of  the  era.  But  does  this  make  for 
rebellion? 

It  is  a  new  generation,  obviously.  It  has 
benefited  from  the  post-Sputnik  revolution 
in  the  American  schools.  It  has  had  aca- 
demic demands  placed  upon  it  that  have 
produced  (unevenly)  performance  far  be- 
yond that  of  its  predecessors.  This,  in  turn, 
has  produced  (again  unevenly)  greater  so- 
phistication and.  In  some  aspects,  greater  ma- 
turity than  its  forerunners  possessed.  This 
generation  has  grown  up  under  generally 
permissive  parents  and  has  therefore  had  a 
larger  share  in  deciding  Its  own  courses  of 
action  than  did  Its  predecessors,  but  for  every 
one  who  has  put  on  a  black  leather  Jacket 
or  taken  to  the  needle,  several  hundred  have 
pursued  more  conformist  and.  in  the  long 
run,  more  satisfying  careere.  What  then 
is  WTong? 

There  are  things  which  disturb  this  gen- 
eration. One  of  these  is  the  perennial  one: 
the  mess  the  older  generation  has  made  of 
things,  though  this  generation  somehow 
seems  more  tolerant  than  most  of  its  pred- 
ecessor's foibles.  Another  is  the  denial  of 
the  American  dream  of  equi^lity  of  oppor- 
tunity regardless  of  race  or  economic  status — 
and  this  it  is  doing  things— sometimes  heroic 
things — about.  A  third  is  the  omnipresence 
of  ch.ange — major,  drastic,  radical  change. 
It  Is  everj-where:  in  science  and  society;  in 
mobility  and  merchandising;  in  pills  and 
promiscuity.  This  makes  for  lack  of  stabil- 
ity, for  a  lack  of  that  security  which  once 
stemmed  from  the  certain,  the  known,  the 
unchallengeable.  Relativity  shares  some  of 
the  blame.  It  is  intrigiiing  to  some  but  dis- 
turbing to  many  that  2  plus  2  equals  4  only 
only  imder  certain  conditions.  The  slowness 
of  morals  and  ethir-s  to  adjust  to  new  cir- 
cumstances; the  failure  of  religion,  based 
from  the  beginning  of  time  on  the  acceptance 
of  the  incomprehensible,  to  cnpitalize  on  the 
awe-fulness  of  the  new  knowledge  of  the 
body,  the  mind,  the  world,  and  the  worlds  of 
worlds  of  worlds  about  us — all  leave  the  pres- 
ent generation  without  many  of  the  guide- 
lines and  the  few  "certainties"  of  the  past. 
This  generation  has  few  rocks  on  which  to 
build  a  castle. 

But  most  of  the  uncertainties  seem  to  re- 
volve around  automation,  the  computer,  the 
mechanization  and  Impersonalizatlon  of 
society.  There  Is  abroad  a  fear  of  a  world 
run  by  machines.  It  is  not  Just  the  dis- 
appearance of  manual  labor,  in  which  strong 
young  bodies  used  to  revel  during  summer 


vacations.  It  Is  not  Just  the  threat  of  auto- 
mated services,  of  aut<Mnated  transport,  of 
automated  Inventory  control,  of  data  retriev- 
al making  obsolete  many  present  forms  of 
research,  of  decisionmaking  by  computer  for 
not  only  the  bvisineseman  but  ttie  diagnosti- 
cian. It  is  the  far  that  vtras  parodied  In  a 
recent  television  show  in  which  a  worker, 
known  only  by  a  10-digit  number,  was  Inter- 
viewed and  counseled  by  an  automated  psy- 
chiatrist. It  Is  the  fear  of  what  Robert 
Hutchins  calls  the  day  of  zero  employment, 
when  all  that  mankind  will  have  left  to  do 
Is  to  study  (a  traumatic  prospect  to  some 
undergraduates),  reflect,  dev'elop  cuture.  and 
enjoy  life. 

There  is  a  fear  abroad  of  the  Imminent 
total  invasion  of  privacy,  by  electronic  ma- 
chines already  on  the  market,  with  worse  to 
come,  by  wiretapping  and  malitapplng,  by 
the  use  of  dislnhibiting  drugs,  by  the  new 
\ise  of  the  social  security  number  whereby 
the  Government  knows  not  only  all  your  in- 
come but  your  resources — where  and  what 
they  are — and  thoughtful  students  shudde: 
at  the  possible  abuses. 

The  rise  of  the  megalopolis,  the  decay  of 
the  core  city,  and  the  Increase  of  urbar, 
crime  and  danger  is  also  disturbing.  We 
hear  that  New  York  is  too  big  to  be  gov- 
erned, but  hear,  too,  that  before  long  there 
will  be  one  great  continuous  city  from 
Boston  to  Richmond.  One  sees  city  plan- 
ners with  forced  removals  destroy  a  func- 
tioning neighborhood  and  replance  It  with 
high-rise  monsters  wlilch  Increase  the  imper- 
sonalness,  the  mechanicalness  of  an  area 
surrounded  by  greens  and  gardens — where 
only  danger  lurks  by  night — and  one  wonders 
Tlie  seeming  impotence  of  men  to  cope  with 
the  destructive  impersonal  forces  at  work 
in  the  big  city  is  disturbing. 

This  is  not  the  day  to  argue  the  limitation.^ 
of  the  machine,  the  factors  that  make  it 
certain  that  man  will  control  Its  use  and  his 
destiny.  This  Is  not  the  day  to  argue  thru 
the  finst  fimction  of  government  of,  by  and 
for  the  people  Is  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
individual  against  the  tyranny  and  abuse.=- 
of  others  including  govenurent  Itself,  and 
that  traditionally  the  price  of  freedom  is 
eternal  vibilance.  This  Is  not  the  day  evc:i 
to  argue  that  the  Increased  productivity  of 
the  automated  world  and  the  resultant  re- 
duction of  the  work  week  fc*  all  but  the 
managerial  and  professional  groups  can  only 
open  wider  the  doors  of  opportunity  to  the 
humanizing  study  and  reflection  and  con- 
templation on  the  nature  of  man  and  hi.- 
relationship  to  his  world,  which  has  brough: 
us  from  savagery  to  our  present  high,  i: 
spotty,  state  of  civilization. 

This  Is  the  day  to  point  out  the  change 
is  all  about  us.  that  change  substitutes  the 
different  for  the  familiar,  and  that  this  to 
most  people  is  disturbing.  To  the  student 
while  he  accepts  change  far  more  readily- 
than  do  most  adults,  today's  world — th'^ 
world  in  which  he  will  soon  take  his  place- - 
seems  for  reasons  I  have  suggested,  increas- 
ingly Impersonal  and  mechanical.  He  mn- 
not  worry  about  the  specific,  biit  he  mu.'t 
at  time  wonder  to  what  degree  he  will  be  tin- 
mruster  of  his  ship,  the  captain  of  his  destiny 
His  concern  is  increased  by  what  confronts 
him   in  pursuit  of  an   education. 

He  has  probably  heard,  as  I — unbelie\ - 
ingly — heard  not  too  long  ago  from  the  thci; 
head  of  one  of  the  major  testing  outfits,  thn' 
in  a  very  few  years  testing  will  be  so  refined 
that  a  child  will  have  to  make  up  his  mind 
by  age  10  what  he  is  going  to  do  if  he  is  t) 
qualify  for  the  right  schools  and  find  tl." 
right  ou'^lets  for  his  talents.  Surely  he  kno'.v^ 
that  test  scores  and  grades — mere  numbers 
after  all — presently  determine  his  fate,  what 
college,  what  graduate  or  professional  school 
he  can  go  to.  what  careers  are  open  to  him 
He  registers  for  college  on  IBM  cards.  H  = 
transcript  Is  prepared  by  machine.  His  grad : 
scores    and    graduation    are    determined    by 
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computer.  He  takes  objective  tests,  making 
special  marks  with  special  pencils  to  help  the 
machine  grade  his  paper.  And  while  he  is 
aware  that  the  machine  will  not  read  the 
question  with  all  the  niiancee  he  does,  he 
may  not  recognize  that  the  instructor  who 
made  out  the  test  and  designated  the  one 
correct  answer  would  probably  grade  his 
paper  precisely  the  way  that  instructor  told 
the  machine  to. 

He  is  confronted  in  larger  and  larger  In- 
stitutions with  larger  and  larger  bureauc- 
racies— tangible,  visible  evidence  of  the 
grace  of  Parkinson's  laws.  I'm  not  concerned 
today  with  the  growing  number  of  adminis- 
trators, though  proliferation  in  this  field  does 
seem  easily  overdone.  I  am  concerned  with 
the  lower  bureaucracy — the  second,  third, 
and  fotirth  echelons,  where  things  tend  to  be 
done  by  the  book,  where  the  left  hand  know- 
eth  not  what  the  right  hand  doeth,  and  both 
operate  without  imagination  and  without 
compassion.  This  phenomenon  is  known  on 
all  campuses.  Locally  It  is  known  as  the 
Hofstra  runaround.  But  the  student's  sub- 
plcion  that  his  education  Is  thoughtless, 
heartless,  mechanized,  gets  additional  con- 
firmation. 

He  often  finds  himself  in  big  classes,  taught 
not  by  great  teachers  but  all  too  often  by 
graduate  assistants,  novices  at  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  sometimes  by  machine — by 
programed  Instruction  or  by  television  in 
rooms  remote  from  the  actual  teacher. 

He  "comes  for  the  best  of  reasons,"  as  a 
recent  publication  indicated.  He  comes  with 
great  expectations,  as  to  a  new  and  different 
and  exciting  world.  He  comes  with  stars  in 
his  eyes.  And  one  of  the  reasons — one  of  the 
best  of  reasons  to  the  best  of  students — 
is  to  meet  with  and  talk  with  and  learn 
5'rom  better  teachers  than  he  has  ever  had 
before.  And  what  does  he  find?  He  finds 
:;reat  teachers  diverted  Into  administration, 
:nto  research  (for,  man  sagt..  one  must  pub- 
lish or  perish) ,  into  government  service.  Into 
consulting  jobs  with  industry,  into  TV  pro- 
LTams  as  a  resource  person,  a  pundit,  a  panel- 
ist, a  lecturer,  even  as  an  MC.  Famous 
names  are  often  so  busy  off  campus  that,  as 
one  student  put  It,  you  have  to  talk  to  them 
on  the  way  to  the  airport.  The  business  of 
some  better  known  professors  even  indu- 
rates a  feeling  that  some  of  them  would 
like  to  teach  as  few  students  as  possible  so 
•IS  to  have  more  time  for  their  other  activ- 
ities. The  college  psychologist  at  a  well- 
known  university  told  me  about  2  years  ago 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  students  at 
that  college  (carefully  selected  by  test  scores 
and  other  criteria)  were  technically  "un- 
happy" and  that  over  27  percent  were  so 
unhappy"  as  to  require  what  is  euphemisti- 
cally known  as  "^jounseling.'  Their  main 
gripes  were  two:  they  were  treated  like  Ju- 
\enile  delinquents,  and  they  never  saw  their 
professors  outside  of  class. 

Surely  today  on  most  campuses  we  have 
less  and  less  a  sense  of  the  old  collegium — 
the  commimlty  of  scholars,  young  and  old, 
cathered  to  learn  with  and  from  each  other. 
There  have  been  attempts  to  replace  it  here 
.ind  there  from  time  to  time,  at  worst  by 
-omewhat  ludicrous  attempts  at  enforced 
ogetherness  sponsored  by  college  employees 
.icting  as  4-year  criJiFC  director.":.  This  is 
:eminiscent  neither  of  Plato  nor  nf  Mark 
Hopkins. 

Surely  our  present  system  at  its  worst  dors 
create  a  sense  of  grinding  out  the  sausages, 
putting  a  30-foot  casing  on  the  nozzle  of  a 
iiigh -pressure  squirt  gun,  filling  the  .skin  to 
•he  bursting  point  In  a  minimal  time,  tying 
he  whole  into  identical  segment.?-  by 
machine,  of  course — and  then  shipping  the 
product  off  to  market  untouched  bv  human 
hands. 

It  is  this,  it  seems  to  me,  that  underlies  the 
:nounting  student  protest.  Behind  the 
many  varied  demonstrations,  over,  above  and 
iieyond  the  traditional  causes  which  .attract 


student  reformers,  it  is  this  that  spawns  stu- 
dent outrage  today,  this  aense  of  being 
machine-processed,  this  sense  of  facelees- 
nesB,  of  loss  of  identity,  of  lack  of  individual- 
ity. And  tf  this  be  the  basic  cause  I  re- 
joice that  revolt  Is  come. 

James  Reston  wrote  recently  of  students 
facing  "longer  and  longer  (academic) 
career (s)  under  more  and  more  impersonal 
circumstances."  Logan  Wilson,  president  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  in  a  re- 
cent speech  to  the  Association  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation, feared  that  the  undergraduate  stu- 
dent may  become  the  forgotten  man  (of 
higher  education)."  The  passion  for  ano- 
nymity that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  demanded 
of  his  White  House  assistants  is  not  a  com- 
mon virtue.  The  individual  by  definition 
and  in  fact  is  an  individual.  And  he  de- 
mands recognition  as  such.  James  K.  Jones, 
senior  at  Southwest  Mlssoiu-I  State,  recently 
quoted  In  Newsweek,  may  be  right  in  sug- 
gesting that  the  "Impersonal  approach  of  the 
large  university  prepares  you  for  the  way  the 
world  Is,"  but  the  average  undergraduate, 
like  the  average  alumnus,  the  average  parent, 
the  average  faculty  member — all  being  hu- 
man beings — needs  recognition,  needs  iden- 
tity, needs  rapls  (the  "charity"  of  the  New 
Testament),  needs  friendship  and  affection, 
needs  someone  to  take  an  interest,  someone 
who  cares.  He  is  obviously  finding  too  little 
of  this  today  at  many  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

Some  of  us  are  far  better  off  than  others. 
But  none  is  exempt  from  this  student  criti- 
cism today.  Richard  Cotton,  former  editor 
of  the  Harvard  Crimson,  recently  wrote.  "Per- 
haps the  faculty  will  consider  the  reforms 
necessary  to  restore  Harvard  as  a  leading  edu- 
cational institution,  as  well  as  a  leading  cen- 
ter of  scholarship."  The  protest  is  wide- 
spread. It  takes  many  forms.  It  involves 
some  confusion:  as  a  former  student  said  to 
me  recently,  "We  know  what  we  are  against, 
but  we  are  not  quite  sure  what  we  are  for." 
A  new  and  dlstiu-blng  element  has  been  in- 
jected by  the  adoption  by  student  groups  of 
the  techniques  of  nonviolent  civil  disobedi- 
ence— a  revolutionary  tactic  which  is  justi- 
fiable only  where  revolution  Is  Justified:  i.e.. 
where  the  democratic  processes  have  broken 
down  and  offer  no  chance  for  dialogue  or  re- 
form. It  is  ironic  that  this  antidemocratic, 
in  a  sense  dictatorial,  technique  has  been 
used  on  compuses  outside  the  channels  of 
student  government  in  the  name  of  a  greater 
democracy. 

What  am  I  suggesting  today?  Nothing 
new,  really.  Simply  that  where  the  students 
have  a  grievance,  a  complaint  or  a  sugges- 
tion, they  are  worth  listening  to;  that  they 
have  fresh  points  of  view,  fresh  questions  to 
raise  about  rules  and  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures and  techniques  handed  down  from 
the  past;  that  they  are  more  sophisticated 
and  knowledeable  than  their  predecessors: 
that  the  great  bulk  of  them  are  reasonable 
and  responsible — seniors  obviously  more  so 
than  freshmen:  that  they  are  worth  doing 
something  about:  in  fact  that  they  have  a 
right  to  the  best  that  we  can  give  them,  in 
friendship,  in  guidance,  and  in  good  teach- 
ing. 

"Great  teachers."  says  Carter  Davidson, 
newly  installed  president  of  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges,  "make  great  colleges." 
The  great  teacher  is  more  than  an  inspiring 
preceptor.  He  is  a  model,  an  agent  provoca- 
teur of  ideas,  a  sharer  of  visions,  a  creator 
of  insights.  But  he  Is  more.  He  cares,  he 
takes  an  interest,  he  is  available  outside  the 
classroom  for  the  times  he  is  needed,  for 
Tho  contacts  that  mean  so  much  to  so  many. 

Teaching  is  an  art.  not  a  science.  It  is 
a  creative  art.  Like  painting,  poetry,  sculp- 
ture, writing,  it  depends  on  mood:  the  mood 
created  by  the  teacher,  the  mood  in  which 
the  learner  learns— not  Just  facts  but  under- 
standing, new  insights,  new  horizons,  new 
comprehensions,  new   awareness.     The  edu- 


cated man  knows  more  than  facts.  He  can 
do  more  than  recite  the  kings  of  England 
from  Harold  to  EHzabeth  the  Second  (for- 
midable though  that  feat  may  be).  He  has 
a  well -developed  intuition  based  on  knowl- 
edge, on  the  ability  to  put  disparate  facts 
together,  on  sympathy,  on  xapis.  Facts  often 
seem  mechanical,  and  otir  world  today  seems 
mechanical.  Yet  though  we  can  explain  the 
chemistry  of  the  body  to  a  large  degree,  we 
cannot  explain  the  6i>eclal  something  that 
makes  of  a  body  a  hxmian  being,  an  indi- 
vidual, a  personaUty.  We  can  explain  the 
mechanics  of  reproduction,  but  not  the 
miracle  of  life,  either  animal  or  vegetable. 

In  tea<;hir.g— and  in  administrating — we 
must  keep  in  the  forefront  of  our  thinking 
and  our  purpose  the  individuals  In  our 
classes  before  us;  the  creation  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  mood  in  which  the  sparking  of 
Intellectual  fertilization  or  cross-fertilization 
can  occur;  the  importance  of  the  individuals, 
the  minds,  the  personalities  both  within  our 
classrooms  and  laboratories  and  libraries  and 
without. 

The  great  rewards  of  teaching  come  when  a 
young  mind  suddenly  starts  to  track,  to  go 
with  you  down  the  starlit  path,  one  day  to 
leap  beyond  you  in  the  new  maturity  and 
tlu-ough  the  new  Insights  you  have  helped 
stlmtUate.  The  rewards  of  being  read  and 
perhaps  even  appreciated  in  a  certain  circum- 
scribed critical  sense  by  your  peers  is  second- 
ary. That  Is  the  fudge  on  the  ice  cream, 
the  Hollandaise  on  the  asparagus.  The 
satisfactions  of  the  classroom,  the  collo- 
quiiun,  the  seminar,  the  office  hour,  the 
snack  bar.  are  the  real  ones,  the  great  ones, 
the  lasting  ones.  That  is  why  most  of  us 
went  Into  teaching  in  the  first  place.  That 
is  why  so  very  many  businessmen  and  law- 
yers and  doctors  and  salesmen  and  labor 
leaders  and  politicians  are  frustrated  would- 
be  teachers.  They  lack  this  type  of  satis- 
faction— the  most  rewarding  In  the  world 

in  anything  like  the  degree  they  know  it 
comes  to  the  teacher.  This  is  the  ultimate 
reward:  the  "well  done"  of  the  grateful  stu- 
dent, saved  from  disaster  or  spurred  to  unex- 
pected heights.  Only  the  fools  or  the  knaves 
among  us  forgo  this. 

Good  teaching  Is  our  primary  responsibil- 
ity and  our  initial  answer  to  student  uru-est 
on  so  many  other  car-'.puses  today.  It  has 
been  a  proud  tradition  at  Hofstra  College — 
and  long  recognized  by  poll  of  the  outgoing 
seniors.  It  must  continue  so.  It  must  be 
rewarded  and  encovu^ged.  It  has  been  and 
it  will  be  at  Hofstra  University.  And  as  we 
grow  as  a  university,  the  number  of  good 
teachers  here  must  grow  too.  Parenthet- 
ically, may  I  add  that  I  hope  we  will  never 
have  a  senior  professor  who  will  be  reluctant 
to  teach  undergraduates  every  year.  Paren- 
thetically, may  I  add — as  my  former  col- 
leagues at  Columbia's  School  of  General 
Studies  know — that  in  my  opinion  the  best 
teachers  should  teach  the  Introductory 
courses.  Parenthetically,  may  I  add  that 
good  teaching  cannot  long  continue  divorced 
from  research. 

The  function  of  the  university  was  well 
defined  In  1919  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
in  these  words:  "to  conserve,  advance  and 
disseminate  knowledge":  to  conserve  as  a 
reservoir  of  knowledge — books,  pamphlets, 
doctunents,  magazines,  newspapers,  manu- 
scripts, archives.  Incunabula,  works  of  art. 
recordings,  films;  to  advance  knowledge  by 
original  research  and  study  and  experimen- 
tation; to  disseminate  knowledge  by  writing 
and  by  InstrucUng.  This  Is  an  exhaustive 
and  exhausting  definition  but  no  university 
can  be  complete  without  all  three.  It  seems 
clear  that  advancement  of  knowledge  and 
Its  dissemination  In  print  In  the  past  genera- 
tion has  gotten  well  ahead  of  the  dissemina- 
tlon-by-teachlng  function.  The  students 
ask  us  to  redress  the  balance. 

If  the  effect  of  the  cxirrent  unreet  Is  to  re- 
store the  primacy  of  teaching  in  the  univer- 
sity, if  the  present  impleasantness  is  to  re- 
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focus  otir  attention  where  It  always  shotild 
have  been — on  the  importance  of  the  Indi- 
vidual student  who  entrusts  hhnself  to  our 
tutelage.  If  the  effect  Is  to  restore  to  some 
appreciable  degree  the  old  sense  of  the  col- 
legium, it  will  be  the  best  thing  that  has 
happened  to  higher  education  In  many 
moons.  As  the  angry  voices  of  the  student 
protestants  are  raised  across  the  land  against 
sometimes  meaningless  ceremonial  and  ritu- 
alistic rules,  against  the  abuse  of  academic 
beneficences,  against  an  academic  helrachy 
and  establishment  too  heavily  involved  In 
worldly  affairs.  It  is  time  for  us,  the  profes- 
sors, to  profess  anew  our  fealty  to  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  our  profession:  to  teach,  to 
educate,  to  lead,  to  illuminate,  to  provolce, 
to  stimulate,  to  \irge  and  giilde  towards  far 
horizons,  toward  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing— never  In  the  process  forgetting  the  oi>en 
door  to  which  Sal  Lulso,  in  his  greetings  as 
president  of  the  student  coiancil,  earlier  made 
appreciated  reference,  never  forgetting  to 
cherish  and  to  care. 

This  Ls  the  end  of  the  formal  speech.  Let 
me  add  a  final  personal  wcatL  A  word  of 
thanks  first  to  the  trustees  of  Hofstra  for 
their  audacity  and  coiirage  in  calling  me  to 
this  high  post;  to  Dr.  Adams  and  his  col- 
leagues in  faculty  and  administration  for  the 
remarkable  head  of  steam  they  have  given  to 
this  vlgoroxis  young  university.  And  finally, 
to  my  old  friends  from  near  and  far;  col- 
lege classmates,  and  fraternity  brothers,  the 
large  delegation  from  the  faculty  and  Council 
of  General  Studies  and  two  former  editors  of 
the  Coliunbia  Owl,  all  of  whom  fought  the 
good  fight;  my  longtime  colleag^ues  of  the 
Council  of  the  American  Association  for 
State  and  Local  History  from  Utah,  Nebraska, 
Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Tennessee, 
Florida,  Illinois  and  points  north  and  east, 
Including  all  three  of  my  presidential  succes- 
sors and  the  only  past  director;  the  president 
and  several  curators  of  the  great  State  His- 
torical Society  of  Wisconsin;  my  former  col- 
leagues on  the  staff  of  that  Institution  now 
In  high  positions  In  hlstcwical  society  work; 
my  fellow  ccwnmlssloners  of  the  New  Jersey 
^  Tercentennial  Commission;  my  successors  at 
both  Wisconsin  and  Columbia;  my  good 
neighbors  of  New  Jersey  and  Westchester 
Dr.  Krout;  Bishop  Cadigan;  family;  and 
members  of  our  wedding  party,  for  adding 
a  very  special  fillip  to  a  very  Important  day 
for  Betty  and  me. 


The  Businessman  and  the  Charch  Facing 
Up  to  Reality 

KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  threat  of  communism  in  our 
country  and  throughout  the  free  world  is 
one  which  I  feel  is  of  the  most  eminent 
danger  to  our  society.  We  must,  in  order 
to  fight  the  spread  of  communism,  take 
eveiT  opportunity  at  our  disjxxsal  to  fur- 
ther inform  our  fellow  man  of  the  meth- 
ods and  motives  of  those  who  seek  to  de- 
stroy our  way  of  life. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing speech  by  the  Reverend  B.  G.  Stil- 
lion  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  that  highlights 
some  of  these  methods  and  motives: 
The  Businessman  and  the  Church  Pacing 
Up  to  Reality 

Let  us  first  take  a  look  at  the  Communist 
approach.    As  we  see  it,  communism  has  con- 


sistently made  its  advances  year  after  year 
from  Its  inception  In  the  year  of  1903  with 
17  members  and  by  1917,  with  a  small  band 
of  something  like  40,000,  they  took  over  the 
Russian  Republic. 

From  this  base  they  began  their  steady 
march  toward  world  conquest,  and  domina- 
tion. Prom  Inception  their  steady  march 
forward  has  not  been  halted  by  the  West 
to  any  degree.  The  Communists  have  been 
consistently  gaining — conquering  more  terri- 
tory and  making  inroads — of  Influence  world- 
wide in  all  countries,  since  the  date  of  their 
conquest  of  Russia  and  before. 

At  the  present  time  they  have  a  three - 
pronged  drive  for  world  conquest.  First: 
The  revolutionary  Communist  conquest  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Central  and  South  America. 
This  area  of  the  world  is  in  ferment  with 
country  after  country  failing  Into  chaos  or 
communism  while  American  foreign  policy 
disintegrates.  In  news  conferences,  Dr. 
Schwarz  (president  of  the  Christian  Antl- 
Communlsm  Crusade)  has  asked  the  news- 
men this  question,  "Can  you  name  one  coun- 
try In  the  world  where  American  foreign 
policy  Is  proceeding  satisfactorily  at  the 
present  time?" 

Dr.  Schwarz  says  he  has  yet  to  meet  one 
newsman  who  can  name  one  country.  We 
have  only  to  look  at  such  countries  as  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  Zanzibar,  the 
Congo,  Ghana,  Cyprus,  Cuba,  Bra2ll,  and 
Panama  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Communist  success.  All  of  these 
countries  have  lessons  to  teach,  but  do  we 
have  the  capacity  to  learn?  Second:  The 
neutralization  of  Western  Europe,  which  Is 
well  underway — Prance  pulling  away  from 
the  West,  recognizing  China,  De  Gaulle  mak- 
ing the  statement  that  "worldwide  commu- 
nism is  Inevitable." 

Italy  is  now  practically  under  Communist 
rule.  So  quietly  they  move  across  Europe, 
their  final  conclusion  of  supreme  domina- 
tion. Third:  The  isolation  and  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Viewed  in  this 
perspective,  the  world  Commtmist  strategy 
Is  making  rapid  and  terrifying  gains  whlcb 
no  amount  of  wishful  thinking  or  rational- 
ization can  conceal. 

The  mode  of  revolution  used  by  the  Com- 
munists in  the  United  States  was  designed 
In  Moscow.  It  is  as  follows.  This  outline 
was  secured  by  the  FBI  first: 

(a)  Corrupt  the  young.  Get  them  away 
from  religion.  Get  them  Interested  In  sex. 
Make  them  sujjerflcial.  Destroy  their 
ruggedness. 

(b)  Get  control  of  all  means  of  publicity 
and  thereby: 

1.  Get  the  people's  minds  off  their  govern- 
ment by  focusing  their  attention  on  ath- 
letics, sexy  boolts  and  playe,  and  other 
trivialities. 

2.  Divide  the  people  into  hoatile  groups  by 
constantly  harping  on  controversial  matters 
of  no  importance. 

3.  Destroy  the  people's  faith  in  their  nat- 
ural leaders  by  holding  these  up  to  ridicule, 
obloquy,  and  contempt. 

4.  Always  preach  true  democr.icy.  but  seize 
power  as  fast  and  as  ruthlessly  as  ixxssible. 

5.  Encourage  government  extravagance. 
Destroy  its  credit.  Produce  fei^r  of  Inflation 
With  rising  prices  and  general  discontent. 

6.  Foment  unnecess.iry  strikes  in  vital  in- 
dustries. Encourage  civil  disorder  and  foster 
a  lenient  and  soft  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  government  toward  such  disorders. 

7.  By  specious  arguments  cause  the  break- 
down of  the  old  moral  virtues;  honesty, 
sobriety,  continence,  faith  in  the  pledged 
word,  ruggedness,  decency,  and  chastity. 

(c)  Caiise  the  registration  of  ;ill  firearms 
on  some  pretext  with  a  view  to  confiscating 
them  and   leaving  the  population   helpless. 

As  I  see  it,  this  Is  well  on  the  way  to  being 
done.  This  tjrpe  of  revolution  will  bring 
about  the  demoralization  ol  the  United 
States.  The  Commimlst  strategy  aims  to 
Isolate    and    demoralize    the    United    States. 


The  demoralization  will  be  achieved  when 
the  will  to  resist  Communist  blackmail  is 
inadequate.  This  point  will  be  reached 
when  a  substantial  number  of  American 
citizens,  partlctilarly  the  youth,  believe  that 
their  country  no  longer  merits  their  death 
and  that  an  accommodation  with  the  Com- 
munists Is  Inevitable.  This  process  can  be 
aided  and  abetted  by  directing  the  fears  of 
the  American  citizens  against  the  programs 
and  policies  of  other  American  citizens  In- 
stead of  against  the  all-embracing  Commu- 
nist threat. 

At  selected  Intervals  the  American  moral 
fiber  will  be  tested  as  it  was  tested  In  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  October  1962.  When 
the  will  to  resist,  even  at  the  brink  of  war, 
Is  discovered,  the  Communists  make  a  stra- 
tegic retreat.  They  are  confident  that  one 
of  these  future  tests  will  reveal  an  Inade- 
quate will.  The  blEickmail  of  external,  en- 
circling forces  will  be  too  great  for  a  de- 
moralized people  and  an  accommodation 
equating  surrender  will  result. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  picture,  the  revolu- 
tion Ls  well  on  its  way  to  bringing  about 
total  destruction  of  our  way  of  life.  In  my 
lx>ok  It  is  never  too  late.  As  long  as  there 
is  life,  there  Is  hope.  The  date  of  Nineveh's 
destruction  was  set  by  God  himself,  but  be- 
cause the  p>eople — called  to  prayer. by  the 
king  himself  dressed  In  sackcloth  and  sitting 
In  ashes — repented,  God  brought  deliverance. 
The  Bible  says,  "There  Is  no  thing  too  hard 
for  God."  This  is  true.  It  Is  up  to  you  smd 
me  to  fiu"nlsh  the  men  and  the  women.  God 
will  furnish  the  grace  and  the  victory.  With 
all  of  the  talk  of  softening  up  at  the  present 
time,  that  is  only  the  one  step  backward, 
waiting  for  the  two  steps  forward  to  more 
conquest  for  the  Communists.  Their  tech- 
nique has  not  changed  since  Marx  wrote  his 
philosophy  of  life  which  was  the  Introduc- 
tion of  communism.  This  was  followed  by 
Lennin's  book,  "World  Conquest  by  Com- 
munism," giving  the  outline  for  the  Commu- 
nist revolution,  to  bring  about  world 
conquest. 

The  present  Communist  doctrine  of  vio- 
lence has  not  changed  one  tittle.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  believe,  however,  that  the  Com- 
munists have  renounced  the  use  of  violence 
and  force.  They  do  not  make  this  claim  for 
themselves.  A  most  revealing  statement  by 
Herbert  Apthaker  appears  in  the  December 
edition  of  Political  Affairs,  page  59,  "When 
Marx  used  the  phrase  force  Is  the  midwife 
of  revolution,  he  was  referring,  as  Apthaker 
has  pointed  out,  to  the  use  of  force  by  the 
revolutionary  government  after  the  new  class 
has  taken  power,  merely  to  clear  the  ground 
for  the  work  of  rebuilding."  This  clearing 
the  ground  is  the  message  I  want  to  get  over 
to  you  If  you  can  follow  me  (which  I  pray 
that  you  can)  and  see  the  accuracy  with 
which  they  work. 

Let  us  look  to  the  Lithuanian  takeover. 
I  have  a  firsthand  picture  from  a  minister 
of  the  Gospyel  who  was  there  and  for  some 
unknown  reason  they  let  him  live  and  preach 
three  Sundays  before  they  decided  to  liqui- 
date him.  His  escape  Is  a  long  story  which 
we  will  not  go  into  only  to  say  we  feel  it 
was  by  the  divine  providence  of  God  so  that 
the  outside  world  could  get  a  firsthand  pic- 
ture in  the  way  the  Communists  proceed  in 
taking  over  a  country.  When  we  tlioroughly 
understand  the  Communist  mind,  then  we 
can  see  the  sincerity  in  the  way  they  carry 
out  their  program.  Their  mind  is  totally 
atheistic,  Satanically  taken  over  to  do  the 
total  will  of  Satan  and  build  his  kingdom. 

The  Communists  had  been  carrying  on  the 
revolution  since  the  takeover  in  Russia,  in 
Lithuania,  country  and  worldwide  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  but  they  had  come  to  the 
place  very  similar  to  the  condition  that  is 
prevailing  here  in  the  United  States  today. 
The  Communists  were  never  accepted  as 
graciously  and  meeting  with  unusual  accept- 
ance in  our  colleges  and  places  of  learning. 
This  was  true  in  Lithuania  Just  before  tiie 
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takeover.  It  happened  one  morning  when 
through  all  Lithuania  there  seemed  to  be 
reignmg  a  time  of  peace.  Then  all  of  a  sud- 
den one  morning  they  took  the  government 
and  by  nightfall  from  the  streetsweeper  to 
the  Governor  there  was  a  Communist  in  their 
stead.  Of  course  the  clearing  of  the  ground 
for  rebuilding  was  In  full  force,  and  all  the 
bourgeois  (or  businessmen)  diseased  class 
must  be  liquidated.  So  these.  Including  all  of 
the  Christians,  were  liquidated. 

The  following  day  they  took  over  all  prop- 
erty and  by  nightfall  all  the  property  was  In 
the  hands  of  the  Conununlst  state.  Not  one 
businessman  was  left  in  business.  The  third 
day  they  took  over  the  churches  and  by 
nightfall  all  the  churches  were  state  prop- 
erty. Otir  friend's  chtirch  and  little  farm 
out  in  the  country  was  taken  over  and  for 
.•^ome  unknown  reason  they  told  him  he 
could  carry  on  but  he  could  not  take  an  of- 
fering or  gather  funds.  He  had  to  pay  $200 
a  Sunday  for  the  use  of  his  own  church.  His 
people  brought  their  money  In  their  hand- 
kerchiefs and  when  the  services  were  over 
they  would  march  around  the  front  and  bow 
down  over  a  high  railing  and  drop  their 
money  on  the  floor  while  he  shook  their 
hands  and  encouraged  them  as  they  wept, 
and  they  had  plenty  to  weep  about. 

During  the  week  before,  his  first  Sun- 
day to  preach  In  the  church,  he  lived  in  an 
.npartment  in  the  city  and  all  night  long  he 
noticed  trucks  passing  his  apartment.  They 
would  be  loaded  with  people  mostly  in  their 
night  clothing  and  guards  stood  around  the 
truck  with  submachineguns.  Tlien  he  would 
l.ear  shooting  all  night  long  outside  the  city. 
Well,  when  he  got  up  in  his  pulpit  to  preach 
l.is  first  Sunday  after  the  takeover  he  knew 
what  the  trucks  loaded  with  people  all  night 
meant.  About  one-fourth  of  his  congrega- 
tion was  gone.  They  had  been  liquidated 
during  the  vvcek.  Our  friend  went  into  a 
.state  of  shock  which  lasted  for  about  3  days. 
It  was  so  severe  that  when  he  would  lie  down 
on  his  bed  the  bed  would  bounce  up  and 
clown  on  the  floor.  His  good  wife  seemed 
to  be  a  great  woman.  She  enco\iraged  him 
.'•nd  told  him  God  had  a  work' for  him  and 
f or  him  to  get  hold  of  himself.  He  finally 
pot  hold  of  himself  but  the  next  Sunday 
more  of  his  wonderful  people  were  gone. 
You  see.  according  to  Marx,  Christianity  is 

■  he  opium  of  the  people  so  it  must  be  exter- 
minated to  the  last  religionist  in  the  world. 

After  the  first  few  days,  the  minister 
roticed  they  began  to  have  dual  funerals 
v^hich  clogged  the  cemeteries.  Husband  and 
■vife  were  being  buried  at  the  same  time. 
What  was  happening  was  very  simple.  You 
:  oe  the  bourgeois  class  (or  the  businessman) 
i.=  poison  to  the  Communist  movement  and 
must  be  exterminated.  The  businessman 
^  nke  up  the  morning  after  the  takeover 
Penniless,  unless  he  happened  to  have  a  little 
ironey  around  the  house  that  they  did  not 
c'-'t,  as  they  take  business  and  all  bank 
.'.."Counts — everything  goes.  Well,  the  busi- 
:  ?ssman  goes  to  the  market  to  buy  food  and 
'ley  say  "Where  is  your  worker's  card?"  He 
I  nnot  buy  food  without  a  worker's  card. 
Vhe  businessman  goes  to  the  Communist 
'  "See  to  get  a  worker's  card.  They  say  '"No. 
T  >u  are  of  the  bourgeois  class,  poison.  You 
c  .nnot  get  a  card."  There  is  only  one  of 
'iiree  alternatives  for  the  businessman. 
r^rst,  liquidation:  second,  suicide;  third: 
I  :  many  cases  they  Just  took  all  their  prop- 
erty, then  turned  them  out  to  ridicule  and 

■  ouse  until  they  were  Just  starved  to  death 
:  killed  by  brute-beast  cruelty. 

Tills  is  the  pattern  followed  by  the  Com- 
luunists.  In  every  country  they  have  taken 
over  they  have  liquidated  upward  of  100 
!^  Ulion  people  since  the  Russian  revolution. 
}J  jwever,  the  end  is  not  yet  because  they 
■re  gracious  in  making  their  announcements 
In  advance  as  to  what  they  expect  to  do. 
l-\  fact  they  have  told  us  already  that  be- 
c  -use  of  our  high  culture  they  will  have  to 


liquidate  upward  of  70  million  people  when 
they  take  us  over.  If  there  is  any  question 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  above  state- 
ments about  the  Lithuania  takeover,  Uvlng 
in  Phoenix  are  some  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
who  will  back  up  all  of  the  above  state- 
ments. 

In  Lithuania,  to  the  best  of  our  records, 
they  liquidated  upward  of  over  800,000  out 
of  a  country  of  about  3  million. 

According  to  the  Communists'  timetable, 
we  of  the  bourgeois  class  only  have  about  5 
to  7  years  to  live.  They  have  told  us  for  some 
time  they  would  take  us  over  by  1972  but 
now  they  have  moved  it  up  to  1970.  Things 
are  going  better  than  they  expected  so  they 
are  ahead  of  schedule.  They  are  very  kind 
to  inform  us  of  our  day  of  fate.  I  liave  good 
news  for  you.  I  live  by  the  philosophy. 
"Where  there  is  life  there  is  hope."  As  it 
was  with  Nineveh  so  it  can  be  with  us.  It 
Is  up  to  America  to  face  up  to  reality.  A 
leopard  never  changes  his  spots,  and  an 
Ethiopian  never  changes  his  color.  As  surely 
as  this  is  true,  the  Communists  never  change 
their  technique  in  their  procedure  to  carry 
out  the  takeover  of  any  country. 

This  battle  is  not  between  us  and  com- 
munism. In  fact  to  call  it  communism  is 
deception.  The  whole  Communist  conspiracy 
is  deception.  It  is  built  wholly  on  deception. 
The  truth  is  that  it  is  a  war  of  Satan  or  the 
devil  against  God.  Hell  against  heaven — 
righteousness  against  unrighteousness.  Then 
let  us  follow  the  way  to  victory.  God  said, 
"If  my  pyeople,  which  are  called  by  my  name, 
shall  humble  themselves  and  pray,  and  seek 
my  face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways: 
then  will  I  hear  from  heaven,  rnd  forgive 
their  sins,  and  will  heal  their  land"  II  Chroni- 
cles 7:14.  Face  up  to  reality.  The  Bible  has 
the  answer:  As  I  see  it,  there  are  three  things 
we  can  do.  First:  Seek  God  by  the  way  of 
the  Bible  and  pray.  Second:  Action  back 
every  anti-Communist  program  we  have  in 
being.  Third:  Inform  everybody  about  the 
falacy  of  communism.  MacArthur  said, 
"There  is  no  substitute  for  victory." 

To  the  businessman  there  Is  no  business- 
man when  he  sees  his  business  In  danger. 
He  will  make  whatever  investment  is  neces- 
sary to  save  his  business.  There  was  never  a 
time  when  America  needed  the  investment 
of  the  businessman  in  helping  get  the  truth 
to  the  people  in  order  that  his  business  might 
be  saved  from  communism  on  the  takeover. 
This  also  goes  for  the  church.  It  is  time  for 
the  chxirch  to  quit  playing  church  and  get  in 
earnest  about  things  Holy  and  righteous.  If 
the  church  and  the  businessman  were  to 
awake  to  the  terror  before  us.  there  would  be 
an  anti-Communist  school  going  In  some  of 
our  big  cities  every  week,  getting  the  people 
of  our  land  Informed  to  the  coming  disaster. 
But  let  us  not  forget,  "He  that  laughs  last, 
laughs  best,  and  our  God  will  have  the  lust 
laugh." 


Robert  W.  MacGregor  Supports  Bill  for 
Cabinet  Level  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVIS 
Thursday,  May  20.  1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  out- 
standing public  official  from  Minneap- 
olis testified  Wednesday  in  support  of 
the  bill  for  a  new  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  The  Honor- 
able Robert  W.  MacGregor  appeared  as 


national  spokesman  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.  and  gave  testimony 
before  Senator  Ribicoit's  Senate  Sub- 
oommlttee  on  executive  reorganization. 

Mr.  MacGregor  is  a  member  of  the 
Minneapolis  City  Council  and  serves  as 
chairman  of  two  important  committees 
of  the  city  council — the  bipartisan  com- 
mittee on  legislation  and  the  ordnance 
and  legislation  committee.  The  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States 
should  be  complimented  on  selecting  a 
spokesman  with  such  broad  xmderstand- 
Ing  in  municipal  afifairs.  His  testimony 
is  worth  entering  in  the  Congressional 
Record  : 

Testimony  ott  Behalf  or  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  U.S-A. 
(Presented  by  Robert  W.  MacGregor,  before 

the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Government 

Reorganization,  May  19,  1965) 

My  name  is  Robert  W.  MacGregco'.  I  am  a 
United  Presbyterian,  and  a  member  of  the 
City  CoiuicU  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  I  also 
serve  on  one  of  the  national  committees  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  XJSJi... 
the  advisory  committee  on  the  problems  of 
metropolitan  society.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
privilege  to  suidress  this  committee  In  support 
of  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  within  the 
Cabinet  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government. 

The  problems  of  metropolitan  society  have 
reached  such  magnitude  and  complexity  that 
they  must  have  first  priority  and  considera- 
tion in  our  Government.  The  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.S.A.,  have  recognized  that  qurs  is  Indeed 
a  metropolitan  society  brought  about  by  vast 
population  growth.  Industrialization,  and 
rapid  technological  change.  In  May  1961. 
the  173d  general  assembly  supported  "the 
establishment  of  a  department  of  urban  af- 
fairs and  housing  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government." 

In  May  1964,  the  177th  general  assembly 
reaffirmed:  "The  need  for  the  establishment 
of  a  department  dealing  with  housing  and 
community  development  at  the  Cabinet  level 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  adequate  attention 
to  the  problems  of  urban  life  and  achieving 
coordination  and  collaboration  among  Fed- 
eral agencies  administering  or  assisting  with 
federally  supported  projects  in  metropolitan 
areas." 

Great  shifts  of  people  from  rural  to  urban 
centers  of  living  have  created  complex  and 
massive  problems  which  require  long-range 
coordinated  approaches,  new  political  Insti- 
tutlo:is  and  boundary  lines  to  replace  out- 
moderi,  overlapping  .lurL«^dictions.  The  hu- 
man waste,  the  social  disintegration  and  de- 
cay of  crowded  slums,  and  planless  sprawl 
and  haphazard  expp.nsion  of  suburbs  can  no 
longer  continue.  To  resiiape  and  remold  our 
cities  and  improve  the  quality  and  patterns 
of  metropolitan  living,  to  provide  adequate 
housing  for  all  families  without  racially  re- 
stricted and  segregated  neighborhoods  will 
require  bold  and  imaginative  measures  on  a 
regional  and  national  basis. 

In  1961  the  lT3d  Generr.l  Assembly  stated: 
"Comprehensive,  long-range  planning  is  ur- 
gently needed  at  ever\-  level  of  government. 
New  governmental  units  with  metropolitan- 
wide  powers  m\ist  be  devised  to  determine 
public  needs  and  priorities  for  tlie  use  of 
public  funds  and  to  develop  Integrated  plans 
for  land  use.  transportation.  wat«r  supply, 
control  of  pollution,  and  other  functions. 

"A  fimdamental  step  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  metropolitan  society  is  a  systematic 
and  periodic  analysis  of  its  economic  devel- 
opment, of  population  movements,  and  of  in- 
dustrial expansion.  This  knowledge  is  es- 
sential to  the  formulation  of  responsible 
public  policy  for  an  urban  society." 
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There  Is  urgent  need  to  coordinate  our 
governmental  structures  so  that  they  may 
serve  the  people  more  efficiently  and  deal 
with  public  responsibilities  which  transcend 
the  traditional  municipal,  county,  and  State 
boundaries.  Comprehensive  regional  ap- 
proaches to  areawide  problems  such  as  trans- 
portation, water  supply,  and  land  use,  we 
believe,  can  be  best  obtained  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  within  the  Cabinet. 

Further,  the  problems  of  metropolitan  so- 
ciety have  created: 

"A  present  and  future  need  for  trained  and 
competent  technicians  skilled  in  political 
science,  economic  and  social  research,  social 
welfare,  and  community  organization.  Deal- 
ing with  the  rigid  i}attems  of  residential 
segregation  demands  wide  knowledge  and 
skill  In  hvunan  relations.  The  need  for  sys- 
tematic procediu*es  for  collecting  data  about 
the  metropolitan  economy  is  a  matter  of 
national  Importance. 

"Coordination  Is  needed  among  the  many 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
are  related  to  urban  affairs.  Federal  leader- 
ship Is  unnecessary  in  studying  coordinated 
approaches  which  will  enable  States  and 
metropolitan  areas  to  deal  with  mass  trans- 
portation problems  and  the  conservation  of 
precious  land  and  water  resources.  Govern- 
ment reports  comment  on  the  need  for  the 
acquisition  of  open  land  to  provide  reserves 
foa-  future  residential  development,  indus- 
trial expansion,  and  to  make  it  possible  for 

State  and  regional  bodies  to  control  the  rate 
and  character  of  community  development. 
Since  metropolitan  areas  with  their  urban 
and  suburban  populations  now  include  the 
great  majority  of  American  families  and  a 
prepHjnderance  of  industrial,  commercial,  and 
educational  resources,  a  department  at  the 
Cabinet  level  in  the  executive  branch  should 
be  established  so  that  the  reso\irces  of  the 
Federal  Government  can  be  coordinated  and 
directed  to  aid  in  their  solution." 

Our  United  Presbyterian  Advisory  Com- 
mittee has  noted  new  directions  that  have 
been  taken  to  Improve  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral services  in  metropolitan  areas  and  in- 
creased cooperation  among  various  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  within  particu- 
lar regions.  But  much  more  must  be  done 
to  deal  with  complex  urban  problems  on  a 
comprehensive  long-range  basis  which  in  our 
opinion  can  be  best  achieved  by  lifting  the 
problems  of  our  cities  to  a  place  of  continu- 
ing priority  in  the  President's  Cabinet. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  United  States  of  America, 
has  called  for  the  recruitment  and  training 
of  competent  young  men  and  women  for 
careers  In  such  fields  as  planning,  commu- 
nity development,  housing,  social  welfare, 
and  urban  administration.  Attention  to  the 
development  of  such  leadership  is  not  to  be 
improvised.  It  is  a  matter  for  continued 
Cabinet  consideration.  Also  requiring  con- 
tinued national  attention  is  the  need  for  re- 
search and  the  utilization  of  the  expanding 
bodies  of  knowledge  about  our  cities. 

We  believe  all  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  need  to  give  consideration  to  metro- 
politan problems,  and  that  the  coordination 
within  regions  is  dependent  on  interdepart- 
mental coordination  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  church,  because  of  its 
sensitivity  to  contemporary  life,  is  fully 
aware  of  the  characteristics  of  urbanization: 
its  social  growth,  dislocation,  and  unap- 
peiised  appetite  for  land.  We  hope  the 
church  may  make  a  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment and  the  enforcement  of  public 
policy  which  will  enhance  human  life  with- 
in urban  society  and  maximize  human  po- 
tential for  all  our  people. 


Our  No-Nonsense  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.'  VANIK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1965 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  May  20,  1965,  edition  ol  the  Reporter 
magazine,  written  by  Max  Ascoli,  en- 
titled "Our  No-Nonsense  President." 
This  analysis  of  the  current  state  of 
events  in  foreign  affairs  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  President  in  this  area  of 
endeavor  is  extremely  astute  and  full  of 
insight. 

I  hope  every  Member  will  find  time  to 
study  this  editorial.    It  follows: 

OUK    NO-NONSENSE    P«ESU)ENT 

In  Vietnam  and  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, President  Johnson  has  more  than  ever 
before  exhibited  his  immodecate  passion  for 
detail,  a  passion  nourished  now  by  a  tech- 
nology that  keeps  him  in  close  touch  with 
the  soldiers  whose  lives  are  endangered  by 
the  use  he  makes  of  his  authority.  This 
consuming  passion  for  personal  intervention 
has  been  characteristic  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
ever  since  he  started  his  career  In  politics. 
but  as  long  sls  it  could  be  thought  of  as  a 
superb  exhibit  of  a  wheeler-dealer  talent,  it 
was  more  admired  or  envied  by  his  fellow 
politicians  than  criticized.  He  has  always 
known  how  to  make  people  vote  freely  as  he 
wanted  them  to  vote.  Eut  he  had  been 
spared,  until  comparatively  recently,  the  ex- 
perience Of  giving  men  orders  that  involved 
the  risk  of  their  life.  Neitlier  had  he  had 
occasion  to  command  that  any  wholesale 
category  of  people  called  enemies  be  killed. 

His  irmnense  knowledge  of  domestic  poli- 
tics used  to  be  accompanied  by  a  limited  ac- 
quaintance with  International  affairs.  When 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration  he  was 
Senate  Majority  Leader,  he  played  a  part,  al- 
though a  secondary  one.  in  all  major  de- 
cisions affecting  the  conduct  of  our  diplo- 
macy; during  the  Kennedy  administration 
he  became  more  closely  associated  with  the 
making  of  American  policy  abroad,  sat  on 
the  National  Security  Council,  traveled  wide- 
ly, and  established  relationships  with  states- 
men and  camel  drivers. 

Still,  as  the  case  with  every  Vice  President, 
the  ultimate  responsibility  did  not  lie  with 
him.  Once  President,  he  asserted  himself 
from  the  start  as  if  supreme  authority  were 
connatural  with  his  being,  and  his  subse- 
quent tritunphal  election  showed  to  what 
an  extent  the  Nation  recognized  itself  in  him. 
Somehow  it  also  happened  that  he  had  no 
compelling  international  difaculties  to  face 
for  a  time,  a  respite  he  used  to  lay  his  plans 
for  the  Nation's  future.  He  liad  known  pov- 
erty and  the  difficulty  of  getting  an  adequate 
education,  and  he  had  known  success.  He 
could  not  legislate  his  luck  for  everybody, 
but  he  wanted  to  see  to  it  that  a  new  Amer- 
ican breed  could  grow  free  from  the  cruelties 
of  hazard. 

The  new  perils  from  abroad  that  came  in 
the  first  year  of  Lyndon  Johnsons  elective 
Presidency  were  singularly  mean,  originating 
In  some  of  the  most  Improbable  spots  on 
earth,  either  in  lands  too  far  away  or  too 
close  to  our  shores.  In  the  distant  lands,  we 
were  hampered  by  inadequate  knowledge  of 
their  strategic  and  political  relevance:  in  the 


lands  close  to  us,  we  had  always  tended  to 
act  as  colonizers  or  as  imitation  natives.  Our 
present  perils  have  been  aggravated  by  the 
policies  of  the  preceding  administrations  and 
by  obdurate  ways  of  thlnkmg  that  are  mostly 
Inspired  by  a  desire  to  negotiate  our  way 
toward  peace. 

Day  in  and  day  out,  we  hear  the  same  old 
chatter  about  spheres  of  Influence  or  abou- 
the  benefit  of  polycentrlsm;  we  hear  about 
the  splintering  of  monoliths  so  reassuringly 
keeping  peace  with  the  splintering  of  wha\ 
was  never  a  monolith,  our  alliance.  Even 
before  the  last  war  the  Idea  was  cherished 
of  the  miraculous  solidarity  and  legai 
equality  of  the  nations,  great,  medium,  or 
pocketalze,  all  called  American,  all  sticking 
together,  each  of  them  going  Its  own  merr\ 
way. 

President  Johnson  Is  not  a  man  inclined 
to  look  for  trouble  in  foreign  affairs  unti' 
trouble  stares  him  in  the  face.  Then  he 
reacts  and  If  he  has  to  react  militarily,  he 
does  so  without  any  of  the  bravado  of  the 
movie  frontiersman  shooting  from  the  hip 
Now  his  responsibilities  have  become  far 
greater  than  any  within  the  previous  range 
of  his  experience,  and  this  experience  he  i> 
compelled  to  broaden,  for  it  has  been  the  in- 
actions or  mistakes  of  some  of  his  predeces- 
sors that  have  placed  him  In  his  present  pre- 
dicament. He  cannot,  for  instance,  look  back 
for  guidance  in  his  action  In  Vietnam  ever. 
If  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  what  is 

going  on  there  Is  Just  a  civU  war.  There  w.is 
another  civil  war,  In  Hungary  In  1956,  but 
the  West  carefully  avoided  Intervenlnp 
Should  he  derive  from  this  the  notion  that 
whenever  communism,  Indigenous  or  im- 
ported, fights  a  clvU  war,  Its  victory  shotild 
be  considered  a  natural  right? 

Vice  President  Johnson  was  in  Berlin  a 
very  few  days  after  the  wall  was  erected.  He 
saw  there  what  defeat  looks  like.  Under  the 
administration  Mr.  Johnson  served  as  Vice 
President,  there  occurred  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
tragedy,  and  then  the  missile  crisis,  which 
ended  without  on-site  insf>ection.  Once  Cuba 
was  made  safe  for  communism,  is  there  any 
reason  to  be  surprised  that  commiuii."!!'.; 
started  spreading  all  around? 

In  southeast  Asia  the  President  is  unroll- 
ing his  air  attacks,  each  one  because  of  hi' 
will  and  each  one  under  his  watchful  eyes 
As  for  the  Dominican  Republic,  he  reached 
his  decision  with  great  speed,  without  con- 
sulting many  people  aside  from  those  strictly 
charged  with  giving  him  advice.  There  is 
scarcely  any  comparison  between  the  two 
situations,  except  that  In  running  both,  he 
exhibits  a  supreme  sense  of  personal  respon- 
sibility. Why  Is  he  so  overcommitted?  people 
ask.  We  venture  an  answer:  He  is  Lyndon  B 
Johnson,   President  of   the  United  State.'; 
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Addeess  bt  Justice  Clark 


U.S.  Courts  and  the  Law  Explosion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  l)efore  the  American 
Assembly,  at  Arden  House,  Harrlman. 
N.Y.,  May  1,  1965: 


The  American  Assembly  has  made  another 
"first."  A  distinguished  American  institu- 
tion, neither  governed  nor  staffed  by  lawyers 
or  Judges,  has  sponsored  this  significant 
meeting  of  citizens  concerned  with  the  pres- 
ent dissatisfaction  with  the  administration 
of  justice.  I  congratulate  the  assembly  and 
its  learned  president,  Clifford  Nelson,  on  this 
accomplishment. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  business  of  the 
evening.  You  have  come  here  to  consider 
ways  and  means  for  improving  the  adminis- 
tration of  Jxisticc.  You  have  read  the  en- 
lighten ing  materials  that  have  been  cir- 
culated. They  illustrate  the  law  explosion 
which  faces  us  today.  A  widening  of  our 
horizons  in  science,  medicine,  transportation, 
.ind  communication — coupled  with  a  modem 
interpretation  of  old  rights — has  brought 
on  a  rash  of  new  disputes  among  and  between 
men  ac  well  as  with  and  between  govern- 
ments. These  collisions  would  have  been 
beyond  credulity  a  century  ago  but  today 
are  commonplace  in  an  increasingly  com- 
jilex  and  Interdependent  society. 

This  explosion  has  bombarded  the  courts 
with  an  unprecedented  increase  in  litigation. 
For  example,  the  caseload  of  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  of  the  United  States  has  increased 
over  threefold  since  I  took  my  seat  there  15 
years  ago.  Many  thinking  people  are  con- 
\inced  that  this  increase  is  caused  by  tech- 

jJcal  coiu-t  procedures,  leniency  in  sentenc- 
ing, the  enlargement  of  defenses  for  the 
;  ccused  and  a  breakdown  in  law  enforce- 
ment at  the  detection  level. 

Still,  all  of  us  know  that  the  rule  of  law 
1<;  the  best  method  yet  devised  to  resolve  the 
ever  Increasing  conflicts  between  men.  The 
j-idiciary  remains  the  greatest  bulwark  of 
the  rule  of  law  so  vital  to  democratic  living. 
The  great  danger  today  Is  that  the  courts 
will  be  so  caught  up  in  this  deluge  of  litiga- 
•  on  that  they  will  be  discredited. 

It  is  my  view  that  this  situation  can  only 
be  remedied  by  interested  public-spirited 
individuals.  Again  and  again  we  have  wit- 
nessed failtire  in  effecting  a  modem  business- 
like Judiciary  simply  becatise  the  Individual 
citizen  took  a  walk  rather  than  an  Interest. 
Only  an  aroused  citizenry  can  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  face  the  effective  administration 
ff  Justice  today. 

And  when,  you  ask,  is  Justice  effective? 
The  short  answer  is  when  it  Is  fairly  admin- 
istered without  delay  by  competent  Judges 
operating  in  a  modern  courtroom  under  sim- 
ple and  efficient  rules  of  procedure. 

Now  I  am  sure  that  we  can  all  agree  that 
something  should  be  done.  But  we  have 
hcen  hearing  that  tune  for  decades.  The 
burning  question  is.  how  to  go  about  it  and 
when?  I  must  confess  that  no  definitive 
.".nswer  as  to  the  "how"  part  of  the  question 
has  yet  come  to  me.  But  as  to  when,  it  is 
Jiow,  As  Professor  Jones  has  explained  In  his 
p.iper,  I  sit  on  the  most  remote  court  in  the 
United  States  and  .some  say  the  most  unin- 
formed. 

However,  during  the  past  4  years  I  have 
i^iipervised  the  organization  of  over  50  sem- 
ii.ars  for  the  State  trial  Judges  of  general 
.'  irisdiction  and  attended  over  half  of  them. 
I  have  personally  attended  meetings  of 
b.wyers  and  laymen  on  court  modernization 
in  over  a  third  of  the  States  in  a  shorter 
THTlod.  In  addition,  the  College  of  State 
Trial  Judges  at  Boulder,  Colo.,  which  was 
organized  in  1963  and  whose  board  I  chair, 
is  now  In  Its  second  year  with  $2 '2  million 
grant  to  run  it  for  10  more  years.  My  asso- 
riution  with  some  3.000  State  Judges  who 
l.ae  been  carrying  on  these  enterprises  has 
ri:rorded  me  an  opportimlty  to  hear  about 
their  problems. 

First,  the  mass  of  litigation  of  which  we 
.'-)eak  faces  the  most  specialized  of  our 
c 'urfs — the  traffic  and  magistrate  courts. 
While  the  judge  In  a  Federal  court  measures 
I'is  workload  In  terms  of  hundreds  of  cases 


per  year  and  the  average  State  circuit  and 
district  court  jtidge  talks  of  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  cases  annually,  the  traffic  and 
magistrate  courts  meastu-e  their  workload  in 
terms  of  thousands  of  cases  each  year.  De- 
cisions are  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
and  after  a  short  period  of  time  the  Judge, 
if  he  is  not  careftil,  begins  to  lose  track  of 
the  individual  nature  of  each  case.  The 
awful  job  of  administering  Justice  in  2  to 
300  cases  or  more  each  day  demands  the 
greatest  effort  in  our  entire  system  of  courts 
and  in  many  respects  requires  the  ablest 
htiman  be.'ngs  that  can  be  enlisted  into  this 
service. 

Needless  to  say  the  ablest  lawyers  are  not 
always  attracted  to  this  type  of  work.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  salaries  begin  well  below 
those  of  the  courts  of  general  jurisdiction 
which.  I  might  add,  are  none  to  high.  Tlie 
courtrooms  in  which  they  sit  are  often  in- 
adequate. The  offices  provided  for  their  work 
off  the  bench  are  seldom  satisfactory.  The 
Justice  they  dispense  touches  almost  every 
citizen  and  the  public  image  of  Justice  is 
often  formed  by  what  happens  there.  Still 
the  judges  on  those  benches  are  treated  as 
second  class  judges  in  all  respects.  The  won- 
der is  that  many  men  of  ability  are  willing 
to  and  do  serve  on  these  courts.  The  first 
order  of  our  business  In  my  opinion  is  to 
give  attention  to  these  courts  to  the  end  that 
they  will  be  recognized  as  courts  of  dignity 
and  worth. 

At  present  there  are  only  two  organiza- 
tions actively  working  in  this  fertile  field: 
the  National  Association  of  Municipal  Court 
Judges  and  the  American  Bar  Association 
Committee  of  Traffic  Courts.  Though  they 
are  working  hard  they  can  do  little  more 
than  scratch  the  surface  of  the  need  for 
improvement.  If  nothing  more  came  of 
the  concern  expressed  by  your  presence  liere 
than  to  focus  on  the  problems  of  Justice  in 
these  courts  of  limited  Jurisdiction,  the 
meeting  would  be  a  success. 

Of  equal  significance  are  the  courts  in- 
volved in  Juvenile  matters.  In  many  in- 
stances these  Judges  are  county  magistrates 
who  engage  In  other  business  and  are  paid 
$6,000  a  year  or  less  to  hear  probate  and 
mental  health  matters  In  addition  to  Juve- 
nile cases.  They  seldom  have  any  staff  or 
trained  Juvenile  workers,  and  yet  they  are 
expected  to  protect  the  community  as  well 
as  rehabilitate  offenders.  In  the  larger 
cities,  specialized  Juvenile  courts  have  de- 
veloped, often  with  strong  local  community 
support,  but  In  cities  of  200.000  population 
and  less  there  is  little  hope  that  the  cotirts 
win  be  specialized  or  have  the  necessary  so- 
cial services.  If.  as  many  believe,  the  de- 
velopment of  crime  is  in  the  Juvenile  mind 
and  the  cure  is  the  proper  treatment  of  Juve- 
nile offenders  these  probate  and  county 
coiuts.  to  be  effective,  must  receive  the  In- 
formed support  of  the  community. 

Tlie  National  Coimcil  of  Juvenile  Court 
Judges  has  labored  long  and  hard  to  train 
Judges  for  Juvenile  court  work.  They  have 
held  institutes  throughout  the  country  with 
Juvenile  Judges.  In  addition  the  National 
Council  of  Crime  and  Delinquency,  through 
its  council  of  Judges,  has  promulgated  guide- 
lines for  Juvenile  and  family  courts  and  has 
set  high  standards  for  correction  work.  But, 
as  with  the  magistrate  courts,  these  efforts 
are  only  a  beginning  in  the  task  which  mtist 
be  Initiated  to  bring  to  each  community  the 
best  thinking  on  the  handling  of  Juveniles. 

The  greatest  concern  in  recent  years  has 
been  expressed  over  the  work  of  the  coiuts 
of  general  jurisdiction.  In  New  York  State 
it  is  called  the  supreme  court,  in  yotu  State 
it  may  be  called  the  superior  court,  the  cir- 
cuit court,  or  the  district  court.  It  Is  a 
court  which  handles  everything  from  breach 
of  contract,  to  automobile  accidents  to  mur- 
der. In  our  system  of  courts  the  court  of 
general  Jurisdiction  has  the  widest  variety  of 
work  and  to  some,  la  the  most  Interesting  In 


Its  scope.  But  this  court,  which  has  long 
served  as  the  backbone  of  the  American  Ju- 
dicial system,  has  In  recent  years  been  bogged 
down  by  an  ever-Increasing  concentration  of 
work  growing  out  of  physical  injuries  to  per- 
sons. The  increase  of  automobiles  and  traf- 
fic has  contributed  much  to  the  law  explosion 
and  especiaUy  to  its  effect  on  the  work  of  the 
courts.  Many  concerned  individuals  have 
worried  over  this  problem,  but  no  one  has 
yet  reached  a  satisfactory  solution. 

Only  a  fortnight  ago  I  Invited  the  leaders 
of  the  bar  in  the  personal  Injiu-y  field  to 
meet  with  me  in  Washington.  Insurance 
researchers,  plaintiffs'  lawyers,  and  defense 
counsel  sat  around  the  table  all  day  talking 
over  the  problems  of  personal  injury  litiga- 
tion. We  think  we  have  come  up  with  some 
helpful  answers  in  this  specialized  field  and 
a  subcommittee  Is  now  working  on  their 
implementation.  Seme  say  that  more  judges 
are  needed.  It  may  well  be  that  In  some 
areas  this  is  necessary.  Indeed,  some  States 
relate  the  number  of  their  judgeships  to 
population,  such  as  Florida  where  there  is 
a  Judge  of  general  Jurisdiction  for  each 
50.000  of  population.  Generally,  however, 
we  do  not  need  more  Judges.  We  have  dis- 
covered that  in  the  Federal  system.  We  do 
need  to  Improve  the  procedures  of  the  courts. 
This  can  be  done  by  the  adaptation  of  the 
most  improved  business  practices  to  court 
operation.  We  shall  discuss  that  proposal 
and  others  later.  Let  me  now.  however. 
scotch  some  suggestions  that  have  been 
made.  One  of  these  is  that  Judges  maintain 
longer  hours.  I  do  not  share  this  view. 
Most  Judges  work  over  12  hours  a  day  now. 
A  judge  cannot  hear  cases  over  6  hours  a 
day.  We  only  sit  4  hours  In  argument.  I 
find  It  quite  exhausting.  Trial  courts  have 
a  much  more  tedious  and  burdensome  role 
than  do  we.  Besides.  Judges  have  mr\ny  hours 
of  work  to  perform  off  the  bench.  I  take 
work  home  every  night.  The  public  does  not 
see  all  this  work  and  they  cannot  recognize 
the  necessity  for  it.  As  one  who  has  been  on 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
over  15  years  I  say  this  is  the  most  important 
work  of  the  Judge.  It  is  during  those  hours 
cff  the  bench  that  he  can  study  the  plead- 
ings, research  the  law,  prepare  charges,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  vital  in  the  adjudication 
process.  Some  say  simimer  sessions  would 
help.  Perhaps  this  might  be  tried.  How- 
ever, the  courtrooms  must  be  prepared  for 
air  conditioning  before  It  could  be  effectively 
pm-sued.  In  view  of  the  unavallablUty  of 
jurors  in  the  svmimer  in  most  Jurdisdlctlons, 
I  doubt  if  this  proposal  would  l?e  of  much 
assistance. 

A  proposal  that  we  abolish  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  is  also  being  urged. 
I  am  opposed  to  this  suggestion.  The  right 
of  a  citizen  to  a  trial  before  a  Jury  of  his 
peers  has  for  centuries  been  considered  the 
sine  qua  non  of  nn  enlightened  sj-stem  of 
jurisprudence.  It  is  the  biilwark  of  our  Bill 
of  Rights.    It  should  not  be  tampered  with. 

Another  suggestion  Is  that  personal  Injury 
litigation  be  relegated  to  administrative 
boards.  Some  say  that  the  principles  of 
workman's  compensation:  i.e..  liability  with- 
out fault,  be  extended  to  this  type  of  case. 
I  am  opposed  to  this  also.  I  believe  that  tlie 
unfortunate  pxarties  to  such  a  claim  are  en- 
titled to  Judicial  not  administrative  process. 
Our  bureaucracy  is  already  under  enough 
stress  and  strain.  Moreover,  you  would  find 
the  personal  injury  case  not  adaptable  to 
administrative  procedures.  In  addition,  it 
would  t>e  much  more  costly  to  administer 
and  more  expensive  to  Instuance  carriers — 
and  hence  to  the  public  Itself.  Some  In- 
vestigation of  the  possibility  of  such  han- 
dling would  be  in  order  but  such  a  major 
change  should  come  slowly,  if  at  all. 

I  note  also  the  proposal  for  the  creation 
of  a  specialized  cotn-t  to  handle  personal 
Injury  cases.  This  would  be  of  no  benefit 
whatever  and  would  only  transfer  our  prob- 
lem to  another  pocket  ajid  entail  enormoua 
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expense.  In  addition,  the  new  courts  would 
Boon  be  bogged  down.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
plan. 

It  is  my  suggestion  that  we  can  solve  this 
problem  within  our  existing  system.  Many 
groups  have  been  working  on  It  and  with 
some  8ucc«6s.  They  have  found  that  in  the 
area  of  court  administration  the  Judicial 
system  Is  not  operating  on  a  20th  century 
basis.  And  further,  that  the  apathy  of  the 
public  has  largely  been  to  blame  for  the 
failure  to  modernize  our  court  procedures. 
Indeed,  our  courts  in  this  respect  are  like 
the  old  general  store — loaded  with  items  but 
with  no  systematic  arrangement  for  their 
handling.  Hence,  the  customer-litigant 
wastes  all  of  his  time  trying  to  get  waited 
on  while  some  of  the  management  look  up 
lost  items — other,  as  in  the  general  store 
sit  by  the  pot-bellied  stove  and  whittle. 
Half  of  the  court  systems  today  have  no. 
Inventory  of  cases — as  a  result  judges  in 
rural  areas  are  idle  while  metropolitan 
courts  are  plagued  with  backlogs. 

The  American  Bar  Association  was  the  first 
to  come  to  grips  with  this  problem.  Some 
30  years  ago  It  began  to  work  on  It  through 
Its  section  of  Judicial  administration. 
Within  the  section  is  the  national  conference 
of  State  trial  Judges.  It  carries  on  a  series 
of  programs  and  seminars  In  the  various 
States  having  to  do  with  trial  administra- 
tion. A  metropolitan  court  committee  com- 
posed of  Judges  from  cities  of  750,000  popula- 
tion and  over  work  on  congestion  in  those 
courts.  A  national  College  of  State  Trial 
Judges  was  organized  last  year  and  conducts 
a  session  each  year  of  1 -month  duration  at 
Boulder,  Colo.  One  hundred  Judges  who 
have  been  on  the  bench  for  less  than  2  years 
attend  this  college  with  their  expanses  paid 
by  a  grant  from  the  Kellogg  Foundation. 
The  American  bar  also  has  a  distinguished 
committee  chaired  by  Chief  Judge  Lumbard, 
of  the  second  circuit,  that  is  making  a  sur- 
vey of  the  criminal  Justice  field.  The  Amer- 
ican Bar  Foundation  is  conducting  research 
projects  on  several  specific  problems  of  the 
trial  courts,  such  as  counsel  for  indigents 
and  marriage  conciliation  services. 

The  American  Judicature  Society,  through 
Its  distinguished  Journal,  devotes  all  of  its 
efforts  to  the  Improvement  of  Judicial  ad- 
ministration, especially  with  reference  to 
the  selection,  tenure  and  compensation  of 
Judges.  They  have,  in  cooperation  with  the 
college,  staged  a  score  of  seminars  in  as 
many  States  on  this  subject. 

The  Institute  of  Judicial  Administration 
conducts  a  2-week  seminar  for  appellate 
Judges  each  year  at  New  York  University. 
It  also  conducts  special  surveys  of  a  State 
or  city  coxirt  system  upon  request.  Its 
library  on  Judicial  administration  is  the 
most  complete  in  the  country. 

The  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency has  a  membership  of  over  30.000  lay- 
men, lawyers,  and  judges  and  provides  serv- 
ices to  promote  the  rehabilitation  of  Juve- 
nile and  adult  offenders.  Its  mission  Is  the 
improvement  of  probation,  parole,  and  insti- 
tutional services  and  facilities  as  well  as 
the  prevention  treatment,  and  control  of  de- 
linquency and  crime. 

Finally,  In  1964  a  coordinating  commit- 
tee for  effective  Justice  was  formed  by  each 
of  the  above  groups  plus  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Juvenile  Court  Judges.  Its  fimctlon  is 
to  coordinate  the  work  of  these  organiza- 
tions and  to  be  the  successor  to  the  Joint 
committee  for  effective  Justice  which  per- 
formed this  task  prior  thereto.  As  you  have 
been  advised  the  Joint  committee  was  or- 
ganized In  1961  and  expired  in  1964.  It 
conducted  seminars  for  trial  Judges  In  all 
of  the  States;  organized  the  college  hereto- 
fore mentioned  and  contributed  invaluable 
service  to  the  modernization  of  the  State 
court  system. 

So  far  I  have  talked  only  of  problems 
and  those  who  are  trying  to  solve  them. 
Perhaps  It  Is  time  to  add  In  a  lawyer's 
brief  some  direction  that  might  be  followed 


in  attaining  a  reorganization  and  effective 
staffing  of  the  Nation's  court.s.  Though  each 
plan  miist  be  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the 
local  conmiunlty,  we  are  not  without  some 
standards  in  the  pursuit  of  i  practical  so- 
lution. 

Taking  the  lead  from  Illinois,  a  more  ef- 
fective use  must  be  made  of  Judicial  man- 
power. It  did  so  by  unifying  the  courts 
of  the  State.  Under  the  Illinois  Judicial 
'  amendment  an  administrative  head  super- 
vises all  of  the  Judicial  functions  in  the 
trial  circuit  from  parking  fines  to  murder 
and  on  the  civil  side  from  bill  collecting 
to  million-dollar  construction  disputes. 
Judges  are  assigned  according  to  their  spe- 
cial abilities  and  magistrates  ere  chosen  by 
the  circuit  Judges  and  are  rc--pon.'=ible  to 
the  presiding  Judge. 

Moreover,  a  unified  system  Would  do  away 
with  much  of  the  disparate  santencing  now 
present  In  the  multljudge  court.  It  would 
also  permit  the  efficient  handling  of  coun- 
sel problems  In  Indigent  cases.  The  admin- 
istrative Judge  could  handle  this  for  all  of 
the  Judges  in  the  metropolitan  areas,  .^nd 
in  the  rural  areas  the  statewide  court  ad- 
ministrator could  develop  a  plsn  that  would 
best  serve  this  purpose.  In  addition,  mur- 
riage  conciliation  services  could  be  developed 
and  used  as  they  presently  aie  in  Los  An- 
geles and  in  Montann. 

Furthermore,  the  bail-bond  racket  as  it 
is  called  could  be  controlled  through  pro- 
cedures permitting  release  on  recognizance 
in  appropriate  cases  and  bail  eonrmensurate 
With  means,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fense, in  others.  Illinois  Is  n©w  studying  a 
State  bail  bond  administration  that  might  be 
helpful.  All  this  is  possible  In  Illinois  be- 
cause of  the  unified  court  system  adopted 
there. 

However,  we  must  have  more  than  Just  a 
unified  court.  We  nni'-.t  have  competent 
manpower — both  judges  and  staffs.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  say  that  the  st;itT  is  not  impor- 
tant. Sometimes  it  make';  the  difference. 
And,  in  mariy  jurisdictions  i;  is  selected  by 
the  judge.  That  is  an  additioual  reason  why 
the  joint  committee  for  effective  justice 
declared  that  judge=!  should  be  selected 
through  nonpoliticnl  inethotis  based  on 
merit.  Otherwise  not  only  tlie  judge  be- 
comes political  but  also  his  staff.  As  I  have 
stated  most  of  the  States  select  their  judges 
at  the  polls.  This  is  a  mistake.  Judges 
should  be  selected  on  a  nonpartisan  merit 
basis.  To  change  the  present  system  is  not 
only  difficult  but  takes  time.  In  the  in- 
terim, the  plan  presently  used  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  in  some  of  our  metropolitan  cities 
might  be  extended.  The  chief  executive  in 
these  places  appoints  a  board  that  makes 
recommendations  to  him  from  which  he  se- 
lects the  app>olntee  when  a  vacancy  occurs. 
The  appointee  must  stand  election — in 
most  States — at  the  next  general  election. 
But  this  gets  a  good  man  in  at  the  start 
and  in  most  instances  he  is  elected  fit  the 
polls  once  he  is   a  sitting  judge 

As  to  the  administrators  it  ie  best  to  have 
a  statewide  one  selected  by  the  chief  Justice  of 
the  State  or  by  the  supreme  court.  The  ad- 
ministrator should  select  his  subordinates 
and  also  appoint  the  local  administrator  of 
a  Judicial  district  when  one  is  needed.  This 
would  give  you  a  statewide  administration. 
These  administrators  must  ose  the  most 
modern  business  methods,  including  com- 
puters such  as  those  now  In  use  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  career  train- 
ing for  Judges  be  created  here  along  the  line 
of  that  In  England.  I  believe  that  the  pub- 
lic as  well  as  tbe  bar  would  be  skeptical 
of  this.  We  have  so  many  more  Important 
and  urgent  problems  before  us  that  it  would 
only  be  a  distraction  to  propoce  such  a  plan 
at  this  time.  In  this  connection  there  have 
been  proposals  In  the  Congress  that  would 
require  appellate  Judges  to  be  selected  from 
the  trial  bench.  This  Is,  one  might  say.  an 
alternative  to  the  English  system  of  career 


training  for  Judges.  It  Is,  of  course,  neces- 
sary for  the  appellate  bench  to  have  some 
Judges  of  nisi  prlus  experience.  However,  to 
require  all  to  be  taken  from  trial  courts  Is 
too  much.  The  appellate  courts — especially 
the  Supreme  Court — need  more  than  trial 
Judges.  Otherwise,  why  have  an  appeal? 
Only  to  secure  the  right  to  a  fair  trial.  This 
can  best  be  done  by  an  appellate  court  made 
up  of  Judges  of  varied  experiences. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  Judges  need 
disciplining.  And  In  my  days  at  the  bar  I 
have  thought  that  perhaps  some  did  need 
correction,  other  than  in  their  decision.';. 
California  has  a  commission  plan  on  this 
which  has  proven  very  successful.  In  fact, 
so  much  so  that  Nebraska  adopted  a  simi- 
lar plan  only  this  week,  April  28,  1965.  and 
Texas  Is  considering  It  now.  Procedures  for 
discipline  and  removal  are  necessary.  Im- 
peachment Is  antiquated  and  cumbersome 

Judges  must  also  be  adequately  com- 
pensated, with  fair  retirement  benefits, 
widow's  pension  rights  and  security  of  ten- 
ure. Only  in  this  way  will  the  most  com- 
petent lawyers  be  attracted  to  the  bench 
The  judiciary  needs  the  best  legal  talent  ob- 
tainable and  along  with  it  the  most  efficient 
supporting  staff. 

Nor  can  Justice  be  equal  when  it  is  ad- 
ministered with  delay.  The  quest  for  truth 
is  successful  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
memory  of  witnesses  is  accurate.  Delay  dims 
the  memory  and  obscures  the  truth.  In  ad- 
dition, like  Caesar's  wife.  Justice  must  be 
above  suspicion.  Appearances  are  often  as 
important  as  events.  Nothing  dims  the  im- 
age of  courts  more  than  Interminable  delays 
in  adjudication.  It  corrodes,  as  Chief  Justice 
Warren  said,  the  very  foundation  of  Justice 

Moreover,  the  image  of  Justice  depends 
greatly  upon  the  lawyers.  I  am  sure  that  you 
businessmen  who  unfortimately  may  have 
been  litigants  understand.  So  many  lawyers 
lay  the  loss  of  a  case  at  the  feet  of  the  Judge 
or  the  court.  This  is  natural  but  is  nothing 
short  of  a  self-confession  of  error  and  a 
hopeful  avoidance  of  responsibility.  There 
are  always  two  sides  to  a  case.  If  clients  cor- 
rected lawyers  In  such  instances  Instead  of 
joining  in  with  the  castigation  of  the  courts 
it  would  be  helpful.  But  I  sup|>ose  that  is 
asking  too  much. 

Now  what  is  the  relevance  of  all  this  to  w 
layman?  What  can  he  do  to  correct  these 
long  existing  deficiencies  In  our  Judicial  sys- 
tem? The  short  answer  is  that  nothing  can 
be  done  without  you.  Experience  in  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Florida 
North  Carolina,  and  New  York  proves  that 
much  can  be  done  with  you.  Without  thp 
support  of  an  informed  citizenry  judicial  re- 
form cannot  be  attained.  Nothing  talks  as 
well  as  the  voter.  If  we  are  to  have  an  effi- 
cient court  system  we  must  begin  at  tlu 
grassroots.    Your  active  assistance  is  needed 

Moreover,  while  you  are  here  at  this  meet- 
ing why  not  appoint  a  national  committee  ti' 
coordinate  your  efforts  with  the  organizeti 
professional  associations  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. The  time  is  ripe  for  a  stupendous 
national  effort  to  improve  the  adminisiiii- 
tlDn  of  Justice. 


May  20,  1965 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20, 1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world,  through  the  science  and  tech- 
nology of  communications,  electronic^ 
and  space,  has  shrunk  to  a  degree  beyond 


our  wildest  dreams.  The  tremendous 
success  of  the  Early  Bird  Satellite 
demonstrates  clearly  the  ability  of  mod- 
ern man  to  span  oceans  and  continents 
in  a  matter  of  milliseconds  and  com- 
municate with  his  fellow  men  quickly 
and  effectively. 

In  this  fine  achievement,  we  Ameri- 
cans can  be  duly  proud  of  the  ingenuity 
and  persistence  of  oiu-  private  industry 
in  constantly  improving  the  capabilities 
and  well-being  of  our  Nation.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  in  California 
persisted,  and  I  am  proud  to  say,  suc- 
cessfully in  their  belief  that  the  more 
eflBcient  method  of  satellite  communica- 
tions was  through  the  use  of  synchronous 
satellites,  poised  22,300  miles  above  the 
earth  as  if  it  were  a  fixed  star  in  the 
heavens.  Through  their  diligence  and 
technol(«lcal  brilliance,  they  were  suc- 
cessful in  providing  this  Nation  with  an- 
other first. 

A  discussion  of  this  achievement  is 
ccHitalned  in  an  excellent  article  in  the 
May  14,  1965,  issue  of  Time  magazine, 
which  I  Include  here,  In  part,  with  my 
remarks : 

The  Room -Size  Wcmu) 

Lyndon  Johnson  immediately  grasped  the 
significance  and  potential  of  Early  Bird,  the 
new  communications  satellite  hovering  22.- 
300  miles  above  the  equator.  Aware  that 
the  Russians  were  flooding  Etiropean  TV  sta- 
tions with  films  and  pictures  for  the  20th 
anniversary  of  V-E  Day,  the  President  acted 
swiftly  last  week  to  upstage  them. 

In  Washington,  U.S.-network  bigwigs  were 
expecting  to  meet  at  the  White  House  to 
complain  about  the  President's  Increasing 
preemption  of  prime  TV  time  on  short 
notice.  Instead  of  a  meeting.  Johnson  pro- 
duced a  new  short-notice  request.  As  soon 
ns  possible,  he  said,  he  wanted  to  use  Early 
Bird  to  broadcast  a  V-E  anniversary  speech 
direct  to  Europe.  Three  and  one-half  hours 
later.  In  a  slow  and  measured  drawl,  he  was 
chiding  Charles  de  GaiUle  live  on  British 
and  Italian  TV  screens,  and  being  taped  for 
later  rebroadcast  in  every  every  other  Euro- 
pean nation. 

GLOBAL   BLANKET 

As  a  means  of  muting  Russia's  planned 
propaganda  barrage,  European  broadcasters 
called  it  "a  master  stroke. "  But  the  unprece- 
dented transatlantic  transmission  of  the 
master's  voice  and  face  also  gave  rise  to 
international  problems  undreamed  of  a  week 
:>go.  CBS'S  Walter  Cronklte  noted  that  the 
President  had  violated  diplomatic  protocol 
by  addressing  foreign  peoples  directly  with- 
out first  notifying  their  governments.  A 
British  Broadcasting  Corp.  official  com- 
plained that  he  was  forced  to  disrupt  the 
normal  evening  schedule  on  short  notice. 
Foreign  chiefs  of  state,  suddenly  alert  to  the 
prestige  potential  of  broadcasting  directly 
to  foreign  nations  by  satellite,  began  stir- 
ring. German  Chancellor  Ludvrtg  Erhard 
immediately  requested  time  to  address  the 
.American  people. 

Such  new  problems  only  served  to  under- 
-  ore  the  new  epoch  In  communications  that 
rose  with  the  drurroshaped.  85-pound  satel- 
lite. In  an  age  fast  growing  familiar  with 
•.nons  race  beyond  the  confines  of  his  own 
world,  Early  Bird  reached  back  toward  the 
■:  Lirth  and  seemed  to  shrink  it  almost  to  room 
•  ize.  All  by  itself,  the  satellite  blanketed 
more  than  one-third  of  the  globe.  If  two 
more  soar  into  orbit,  for  the  first  time  in 
history  It  will  be  literally  true  that  for  every 
".ation  Instant  contact  will  be  possible  with 
very  inhabited  spot  on  earth. 

WORLD  TOWN  MEETING 

In   Europe   and    the   United    States,    tele- 
vision's  showmen   labored    to   exploit    Early 


Bird's  versatility.  At  their  best,  the  programs 
were  as  moving  and  immediate  as  a  closeup  of 
Houston's  great  Surgeon  Michael  DeBakey 
repairing  a  htmian  heart  while  fascinated 
doctors  in  Geneva  looked  over  his  shoulder. 
Europe  watched  troop  movements  in  the 
streets  of  Santo  Domingo  while  bullets  still 
ricocheted  across  the  Caribbean  town.  The 
"Town  Meeting  of  the  World"  turned  inter- 
national as  Barry  Goldwater  In  New  York. 
Dean  Rusk  and  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home  in 
London,  and  Maurice  Schumann  in  Paris 
Joined  in  a  transatlantic  gabfest.  A  mug 
shot  of  Canada's  most  wanted  man,  relayed 
by  Early  Bird  and  recognized  by  a  televiewer 
in  Florida,  gave  accused  Bank  Robber  Georges 
Lemay  the  dubious  fame  of  becoming  the 
first  fugitive  nabbed  by  satellite.  NBC 
teamed  up  with  the  BBC  and,  for  a  refresh- 
ing few  minutes,  Huntley-Brinkley  became 
Huntley-Dlmbleby. 

GoonhiUy  Downs.  Pleumetir-Bodou,  Raist- 
ing,  Andover — the  unfamiliar  pl£ices  where 
big,  ground-b£ised  stations  were  relaying  pro- 
grams to  Early  Bird — became  part  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  commimlcations  industry.  And 
between  the  best  and  the  worst  that  TV  had 
to  offer,  imaginative  men  cotild  pick  out  the 
promise  of  a  dream  bom  more  tban  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  the  flrat  crude  telegraph  sug- 
gested that  man  might  someday  far  outreach 
the  limitations  of  his  speech  and  bearing. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  before  the  success 
of  the  first  experimental  satelUtes,  electronic 
communication  was  stUl  dlsappolntinglv 
short  of  its  theoretical  ideal. 

Nothing  like  a  relay  satellite  was  within 
the  reach  of  the  best  technology  of  1945.  but 
the  needed  elements  were  developed  as  if  on 
cue. 

First  to  fit  all  the  new  techniques  together 
was  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  which 
built  Telstar  I.  and  had  it  launched  at  Its 
own  expense  In  July  1962.  Circling  in  a  cc«n- 
paratively  low  elliptical  orbit,  600  to  3.500 
miles  above  the  earth,  Telstar  was  a  striking 
success:  it  relayed  the  first  lire  TV  picture 
(a  view  of  the  American  flag)  acroes  the 
Atlantic  to  receiving  stations  In  England 
and  France.  Telephone  talk  over  Telstar  was 
as  clear  as  if  the  speakers  were  only  blocks 
apart. 

But  Telstar  was  only  an  experiment,  as 
were  its  successors  Telstar  n  and  Relay  I  and 
II  built  by  Radio  Corporation  of  America  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. On  low  orbits,  they  aU  whirled 
around  the  earth  t&ster  than  tbe  24-hour 
period  of  the  earth's  rotation;  they  could  be 
used  for  ccnnmunicatlon  only  during  the 
brief  periods  when  they  were  within  llne-of- 
sight  range  of  their  ground  stations.  Such 
a  system  would  require  many  more  satellites 
to  be  practical. 

DESPERATE  PLAT 

At  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  in  California,  how- 
ever, three  young  engineers,  Drs.  Harold  A. 
Roaen,  Donald  D.  Williams,  and  Ttuxnas 
Hudspeth,  were  anxious  to  shoot  for  a  higher 
target — nothing  less  than  the  22,300-mile 
synchronous  orbit  conceived  by  Clarke  back 
in  1945. 

Syncom  I,  the  Hughes-built  oldest  brother 
of  Early  Bird,  reached  its  orbit  in  1963,  but 
an  exploding  tank  of  high-pressure  nitrogen 
kept  it  from  succeeding  electronically. 
Syncom  II  and  III,  used  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  were  successful,  but  their  per- 
formance has  been  kept  partially  secret. 
Early  Bird,  the  fourth  of  the  series,  wsa  built 
and  launched  for  Comsat,  the  private  com- 
pany that  was  created  by  Congress  to  set  up 
a  commercial  communication  satellite  sys- 
tem. In  the  Syncom  family.  Early  Bird  was 
the  bi'?.  public  success. 


LEFT    TURNS 

is     a     miracle     of     delicate 


E.trly  Bird 
electronics  and  advanced  spacecrafts- 
manship.  The  first  problem  was  how  to  get 
it  into  an  equatorial  orbit  trom  Cape  Ken- 
nedy. If  the  cape  were  on  the  equator,  Early 
Birds  rocket  would  have  been  asked  only  to 


carry  it  to  the  desired  height  and  push.  It  to 
the  proper  speed — about  7,000  miles  per  hour. 
But  the  cape  Is  28«  nortli  of  th.e  equator,  so 
Early  Bird  had  to  make  a  more  oompllcated 
maneuver,  turning  ddeways  when  it  reached 
orbiting  height.  This  left  ttim  in  spcux  was 
accomplished  nimbly,  and  ever  since,  Early 
Bird  has  kept  Itself  on  station  by  firing  deli- 
cate burps  of  steam  from  its  hydrogen- 
peroxide  thrusters. 

Early  Bird's  curved  sides  are  covered  with 
6.000  solar  cells  to  supply  electric  power,  and 
the  satellite  spins  like  a  gyroscope  to  keep 
stabilized.  One  short  antenna  receives  radio 
signals  from  the  earth.  They  are  fed  to  a 
transponder  which  amplifies  them  and  then 
transmits  them  back  to  earth.  Much  of  the 
transmitted  energy  is  lost  In  eptLce,  but 
enough  reaches  the  earth  to  be  picked  up  by 
powerful  receiving  statlona  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  and  amplified  once  more 
before  being  transmitted  to  home  receivers. 

LATER    BIRDS 

According  to  Rosen,  who  makes  no  secret 
of  his  glowing  euphoria.  Early  Bird's  remark- 
able success  is  only  a  small  beginning.  In 
the  works  at  Hughes  are  much-tmiwoved  suc- 
cessors: HS-  (for  Hughee  satalUte)  S04  and 
HS-307,  both  of  which  will  have  more  com- 
munication channels,  more  solar  cells  to  give 
more  power,  and  a  better  nudging  system  to 
keep  them  on  station.  Instead  of  using 
hydrogen  peroxide  to  generate  high  pressure 
steam,  they  will  decompose  water  riectrlcally 
into  hydrogen  and  oxygen  and  combine  the 
two  gases  In  delicate  exploeiotis  to  counteract 
drifting.  HS-304  wiU  have  1,200  voice  chan- 
nels instead  of  Early  Bird's  240.  HB-S07  can 
have  as  many  as  50,000  channels. 

Rosen's  group  is  proposing  a  special  educa- 
tional television  satellite  for  NASA.  It  is 
designed  to  carry  perfect  color  or  bUck-and- 
whlte  TV  direct  to  home  receivers,  "Tou  ain't 
seen  nothing  yet,"  says  Rosen.  "The  bene- 
fit to  mankind  of  such  a  system  staggers  the 
imagination.  It  may  weU  be  the  major  re- 
turn to  humanity  of  man's  venture  into 
space.  What  we're  trying  to  do  is  to  save  the 
world." 

Even  less  dedicated  men  than  Rosen  see  a 
startling  communications  explosion  ahead. 
A  sampling  of  their  predictions  for  the  near 
f  ut\ire : 

A  world  information  center  will  catalog  and 
make  available  the  <  expanding  mass  of  in- 
formation now  threatening  to  swamp  the 
world's  libraries.  With  easy  aocvss  to  the 
center  by  satellite-relayed  phone  caUs  from 
any  spot  on  earth  and  with  computers  pro- 
gramed to  do  their  tedious  reference  hunting 
for  them,  researchers  will  save  countless 
man-hours  as  they  make  use  of  all  the  re- 
corded knowledge  of  the  human  race. 

Medical  men  in  remote  regions  will  be  able 
to  keep  m  constant  touch  with  their  col- 
leagues in  the  most  up-to-date  cities.  Con- 
sultation with  specialists  will  be  available 
over  color  TV.  Cardiograms  and  electroen- 
cephalograms are  already  sent  over  existing 
lines  for  diagnosis,  soon  everything  but  the 
patient  himself  may  be  sent  to  well-equipped 
centers  for  analysis  and  advice. 

Worldwide  telephoning  will  become  as 
commonplace  as  the  dialing  of  local  calls.  A 
phone  call  from  New  York  to  Tokyo  may 
cost  no  more  than  a  call  from  New  York  to 
Chicago,  because  to  the  distant  satellite  re- 
lay station,  the  difference  in  earthly  distance 
will  be  insignificant. 

Data  transmission  wUl  bring  the  skills  of 
giant  computers  to  anyone  who  needs  them. 
The  computers  themselves  will  Join  forces  in 
a  vast  network,  and  automation  of  industry 
will  become  an  international  reality. 

Facsimile  transmission  not  only  promises 
to  eliminate  the  relative  slowness  of  jet- 
carried  airmail,  it  conjures  up  visions  of 
home-printed  newspapers.  With  a  satellite 
network  to  gather  Information  for  the  edi- 
tors and  the  same  network  to  transmit  that 
information  to  subscribers,  an  Improved 
version  of  office  copying  machines  may  soon 
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be  hooked  to  home  TV  sets  to  make  high- 
quality  reproduction  of  text  and  pictures 
on  rolls  of  revisable  plastic. 

Educational  television  will  guarantee  that 
all  the  world's  culture  will  be  available  to 
all  the  world.  The  receiving  dishes  pointing 
at  the  sky  will  be  able  to  collect  the  most 
sophisticated  technical  information  for  the 
most  backward  countries. 


Poles  at  Katyn  Forest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxnrois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  20.  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
place  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Wednesday.  May  5,  1965.  Palo  Alto 
Times,  written  by  Mr.  Julius  Epstein. 
Mr.  Epstein  is  a  research  associate  at  the 
Hoover  Institute  of  Stanford  University. 
The  article  refers  to  the  unfortunate 
Katyn  Forest  massacre,  which  was  the 
subject  of  a  House  committee  investiga- 
tion under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  IndlEma  [Mr.  Madden]. 

This  April  marked  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  that  massacre  which  was  a  his- 
toric event. 

The  article  follows: 
Mn.iTABT  Crimes  by  Reds:  EvmENCE  Concltj- 

STVx   Soviets  Massacred   Poles   at   Kattn 

Forest 

(By  Julius  Epstein) 

April  and  May  1965  mark  the  25th  annl- 
versary  of  one  of  the  greatest  military  crimes 
In  modern  history:  The  Katyn  Forest 
massacre. 

It  was  at  Katyn  near  Smolensk  in  the  So- 
vieit  Union  where  Hitler's  army  discovered 
In  April  1943,  mass  graves  filled  with  the 
bodies  of  more  than  4,000  Polish  reserve  offi- 
cers; doctors,  lawyers,  writers,  journalists, 
priests,  the  intellectual  elite  of  the  Polish 
nation. 

The  bodies  found  in  the  mass  graves  at 
Katyn  were  part  of  those  missing  15,000 
Polish  officers  taken  prisoners  by  the  Red 
army  and  after  Hitler's  attack  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  Bupp>06ed  to  lead  a  Polish  army 
under  General  Anders  against  the  Germans. 

Today,  we  know  all  15,000  Polish  officers 
were  murdered  by  Stalin's  NKVD  after  Stalin 
himself  had  given  the  order:  "liquidate." 
More  than  4,000  of  them  were  found  in  the 
mass  graves  at  Katyn. 

The  evidence  of  Stalin's  guilt  is  over- 
whelming and  has  never  been  seriously  chal- 
lenged, neither  by  the  Soviets  nor  by  Polish 
authorities  If  one  does  not  consider  the  un- 
supported denial  of  guilt  and  the  accusa- 
tions of  the  Germans  as  a  serious  challenge. 

The  Soviet  prosecutor  at  the  Nuremberg 
trial.  General  Rudenko.  Insisted  in  listing 
the  Katyn  massacre  In  the  Indictment  among 
the  war  crimes  of  the  Hitler  regime.  When 
the  defense  called  witnesses  who  would  have 
IrrefuUbly  proved  the  Soviet  guilt  in  the 
crime.  It  was  not  allowed  and  Rudenko. 
dropped  the  whole  case  like  a  hot  jxatato  and 
never  mentioned  It  again.  Katyn  does  not 
appear  either  in  the  verdict  or  In  the  sen- 
tence of  the  first  Nuremberg  trial  .  The  world 
understood.  It  amounted  to  a  complete  ac- 
quittal on  that  count. 

After  I  had  published  two  articles  on 
Btalln's  guilt  in  the  Katyn  massacre  In  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  July  3  and  4. 
1949.  and  one  in  the  New  Leager  of  Septem- 
ber 17.   1949.  I  formed  the  American  Com- 


mittee for  the  Investigation  of  the  Katyn 
Massacre.  Inc.,  with  the  late  American  Am- 
bassador to  Poland,  Arthur  Bliss  Lane  as 
chairman,  Max  Eastman  and  Dorothy 
Thompson  as  vice  chairmen  and  Allen  Dulles, 
Clare  Boothe  Luce,  George  Creel,  George 
Sokolsky,  Constantln  Brown,  among  others, 
on  the  advisory  board. 

It  was  the  work  of  that  private  citizens 
committee  which  led  to  the  American  con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  Katyn  massa- 
cre after  Congress  unanlmoualy  adopted  on 
September  18,  1951,  a  bUl  Introduced  by 
Representative  Ray  J.  Maddei*.  Democrat,  of 
Indianaj  to  create  a  House  committee  to 
investigate  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre.  It 
was  an  unprecedent  move,  the  first  time  in 
American  history  that  Congress  decided  to 
investigated  a  crime  conimitt-ed  on  foreign 
soil,  a  crime  which  did  not  involve  a  single 
American. 

The  Madden  committee  investigated  for 
more  than  1  year.  It  held  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington and  Chicago  as  well  as  in  several 
European  cities. 

The  res\ilt  of  that  unprecedented  con- 
gressional investigation  was  the  publication 
of  a  seven-part  report.  More  than  100 
witnesses  appeared  before  the  conuntttee  and 
hundreds  of  exhibits  ■w^re  carefully  ex- 
amined. 

NO   DOTTBT 

Its  verdict:  There  can  be  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  Polish  officers,  found  in  the  mass 
graves  at  Katyn,  had  been  murdered  in  April 
and  May,  1940,  when  Smolensk  and  Katyn 
were  still  In  Soviet  hands.  The  evidence 
printed,  on  more  than  2.000  pages,  was 
absolutely  conclusive. 

To  give  just  one  example: 

On  April  16,  1962,  "witness  B"  testified  in 
London  before  the  Madden  committee. 
"Witness  B,"  a  Polish  professor  of  economics, 
had  been  held  as  a  prisoner  of  wax  In  the 
Soviet  POW  camp  of  Kozielsk.  He  was  in 
one  of  the  transports  to  Gniezdovo,  the 
railroad  station  near  Katyn.  At  Gniezdovo, 
empty  trucks  drove  close  to  the  ramp  of 
the  train  and  the  Polish  prisoners  had  to 
enter  them,  about  30  at  a  tune.  The  trucks 
drove  away,  shots  were  heard  and  the  trucks 
retimied  for  the  next  batch.  The  witness 
was  sure  he  would  be  in  one  of  the  next 
transports,  when  an  NKVD  ofScial  suddenly 
took  him  from  his  car  and  placed  him  In  a 
separate  compartment  to  return  to  Smolensk. 
There  were  several  reasons  why  the  NKVD 
wanted  to  save  him  few  the  time  being  with 
which  to  deal  in  this  article,  lack  of  space 
forbids. 

The  clincher  of  the  whole  Katyn  investi- 
gation came  when  Representative  Daniel  J. 
Flood,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  asked 
Witness  B:  "Will  you  repeat  "for  us  the  day 
that  you  left  Kozielsk?" 

The  answer  was:  "April  29.  1040." 

SOVIETS 

On  that  day,  April  29,  1940.  the  Soviets 
were  in  Smolensk  and  Katyn.  The  Ger- 
mans did  not  arrive  before  1941.  Therefore, 
the  massacre  must  have  been  coinmitt-ed  by 
the  Soviets.  Witness  B  was  nlso  asked  to 
give  the  names  of  some  of  his  comrades  in 
the  transp)ort.  He  mentioned  three  names. 
All  three  were  found  in  the  nius-s  gr:i\es  at 
Katyn. 

Witness  B,  whose  true  name  became  later 
known  and  appeared  in  publications  on  the 
Katyn  massacre.  Is  Prof.  S.  SWianiewicz.  still 
residing  in  London  where  he  appeared  before 
the  American  congressional  committee. 

Why  the  Poles  never  dared  to  tell  the  truth 
about  Katyn  remains  a  mystery.  That  they 
know  the   truth   cannot  be  doubted. 

A  few  days  ago  on  April  29,  1965,  the  New 
York  Times  carried  a  rep>or6  from  Warsaw 
that  the  Government -owned  polish  newspa- 
I>er  Zycie  Warszav?y  had  accused  the  New 
York  Times'  Warsaw  correspondent.  David 
Halberstam,  of  "tendentious   and   malicious 


presentation"  of  present  Poland.  Halberstam 
wrote  about  Poland  as  a  "land  of  anti-Semi- 
tism" and  "racial  practices."  Zycie  War- 
Ezawy  said  about  Halberstam:  "He  did  not 
know  or  maybe  preferred  to  forget  that  Po- 
land pays  homage  every  year  to  the  heroes  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto." 

This,  of  cotirse,  is  gratifying  to  know. 

The  heroes  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  were 
slain  by  the  Germans. 

The  heroes  of  the  Katyn  massacre,  Polish 
authorities  pretend  to  believe,  were  slain  by 
the  Germans. 

Why  then,  does  Poland  not  pay  honiage  to 
the  victims  of  Kat3m? 

While  there  are  monuments  In  Poland  to 
commemorate  the  patriots  who  died  at  Anzio 
Beach,  there  is  not  a  single  monument  com- 
memorating the  Polish  heroes  of  Katyn. 

Why? 

The  answer  is  obvious. 


Jim  Bishop's  Tribute  to  C.  Leo  DeOrsey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20, 1965 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  personal  friend,  the  late  C.  Leo  De- 
Orsey, Inspired  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tion of  a  wide  range  of  people.  One  of 
them  was  the  noted  author  and  colum- 
nist, Jim  Bishop,  who  has  paid  tribute  to 
Leo  in  two  most  appropriate  columns. 

I  wish  to  insert  them  m  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  those  of  Leo's  friends 
who  may  have  missed  them: 

A  Washington  Lawyer  and  His  Seven 

Astronauts 

(By  Jim  Bishop) 

Washington,  D.C. — A  few  days  before  Le<") 
DeOrsey  died,  we  played  Indian  Creek  anc; 
he  took  a  5  Iron  on  a  490-yard  tee  shot  and 
said  to  the  caddy:  "I  don't  want  to  go  far 
Just  straight."  They  can  hang  those  word? 
on  his  headstone  because  Leo  DeOrsey  was 
straight.  And  tough.  By  trade  he  was  a 
lawyer,  but  he  knew  more  angles  than  a 
drunken  carpenter. 

He  was  short  and  bald  and  he  had  a  chim- 
panzee laugh  which  fooled  his  legal  oppo- 
nents. He  looked  like  a  soft  touch.  To  the 
contrary,  he  controlled  the  Washington  Red- 
skins football  team,  owned  the  Kenilworth 
Hotel  and  Kenilworth  House  In  Florida,  had 
enough  real  estate  to  start  his  own  county, 
and  was  counsel  to  the  seven  astronauts. 
Arthiu-  Godfrey.  General  Omar  Bradley,  Mar- 
lene  Dietrich,  Eric  Sevcreid,  and  Curti> 
LeMay. 

Behind  him  he  had  a  topflight  backup 
team.  His  wife  Helen  is  a  handsome  woman 
who  watched  "D"  sustain  one  heart  attack 
after  another,  and  managed  to  keep  him  alive 
almost  by  willpower.  She  never  panickeci 
Never  wept.  And,  behind  the  scenes,  Hele: 
DeOrsey  fought,  survived,  and  beat  cancc; 
as  though  It  wasn't  worth  a  second  though; 

"D"  was  a  man  of  lightning  fast  decLsion? 
His  office  overlooks  the  U.S.  Treasury  and 
when  the  first  heart  seizure  hit  him,  he  took 
a  tall  courtly  man  named  Robert  Thompsoi 
as  a  full  partner.  While  DeOrsey  was  stiK 
in  the  hospital,  Thompson  went  out  and 
fought  a  law  case  and  came  back  with  r. 
fee  of  over   a  million  dollars. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
probed  several  times  to  learn  the  relationship 
of  DeOrsey  and  Thomp>son  to  the  American 
astronauts.      The     legislators     feared,     that 
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somehow,  the  foxy  DeOrsey  was  getting  rich 
on  the  ground  while  the  spacemen  were 
in  orbit.  I  know  the  "Inside"  line  by  »ti^ 
In  coin,  "D"  came  out  exactly  10  cents 
ahead. 

The  cherry  blossoms  were  beginning  to 
bloom,  in  1959,  when  Walter  T.  Bonney,  an 
official  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  stopped  into  DeOr- 
sey'b  office  on  a  matter  of  urgency.  He  talked 
to  "D"  and  Bob  Thompson  about  seven  astro- 
nauts. "The  Government  is  about  to  name 
these  men,"  he  said,  "and  they  are  going  to 
need  protection  and  counsel." 

"Like  what?"  said  "D."  Bonney  said  that 
Life  magazine  was  already  offering  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  the  first-person  stories  of 
the  astronauts,  even  though  they  had  not 
been  selected.  DeOrsey  looked  at  his  part- 
ner. Thompson  nodded.  "All  right,"  said 
"D.  '  "I'll  help  them  get  a  decent  contract 
and  I'll  try  to  spread  the  payments  a  little  so 
that  they  can  keep  a  little  of  the  money." 

In  this  case,  Leo  DeOrsey  was  the  sucker 
because  the  astronauts  required  a  full-time 
lawyer,  and  it  Involved  more  than  a  contract. 
He  conferred  with  the  space  men  and  sug- 
gested that  the  original  seven  pool  their  In- 
come so  that,  if  one  went  into  outer  space, 
all  would  share  In  the  proceeds  from  the 
story.    They  agreed. 

The  lawyer  then  conferred  with  Life,  which 
offered  $490,000  for  the  space  story  "Whv 
not  $500,000?"  said  DeOrsey.  Because,  the 
editors  said,  you  can't  divide  $500,000  by 
seven,  but  $490,000  comes  out  even.  DeOr- 
sey smiled.  "Make  It  $500,000."  he  said,  "and 
I'll  do  the  arithmetic." 

He  never  charged  "my  kids"— as  he  re- 
ferred to  them — a  fee,  and  he  never  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  learning  that  they  needed 
more  and  more  of  his  time.  He  prayed  them 
through  every  space  shot;  they  called  him 
from  "Hangar  S"  at  Cape  Kennedy;  they 
never  made  a  financial  move  without  his  ap- 
proval and,  in  time,  they  too  began  to  feel 
that  they  were  DeOrsey 's  kids. 

There  was  Alan  Shepard,  Nav^r  commander 
hfe  of  the  party  and  a  shrewd  businessman- 
Gus  Grissom,  Ah-  Force  major,  a  m^n  who 
talks  like  a  Biblical  prophet;  John  Glenn 
Marine  officer  and  a  religious  puritan;  Scott 
Carpenter,  Navy  commander,  practical  joker 
and  the  only  astronaut  to  become  an  aaua- 
naut.  ^ 

Walter  Schirra,  Navy  commander  who 
speaks  bluntly  and  follows  orders  to  the  let- 
ter; Gordon  Cooper,  Air  Force  major  who  Ln 
the  middle  of  an  orbital  flight,  succumbs  to 
thoughts  like  "I'm  now  in  a  capsule  buUt 
by  the  lowest  bidder,"  and  Deke  Slayton  Air 
Force  major  who  never  got  off  the  ground 
because  he  developed  a  heart  murmur. 

Six  years  went  by.  The  Nation  made  heroes 
of  the  seven,  and  they  became  prey  to  cheap 
publicity  offers,  and  expensive  gifts.  A  short 
time  ago,  Gus  Grissom  phoned  "D "  and  said 
happily:  "The  mink  breeders  have  offered 
Betty  a  full-length  mink  coat  free.  Is  it 
okay?" 

DeOrsey  snapped:  "No,  you  don't  want  it  " 
Grissom  swallowed  hard.  "Okay."  he  said 
softly,  and  hung  up.    Daddy  "D"  had  spoken. 

There  Was  a  Patofp  for   Astronauts- 
La  wyeh 

(By  Jim  Bishop) 

Washington.— Soviet  astronauts  are  pro- 
.'uoted  on  the  spot.  V^Oien  they  land,  they 
wm  mcreases  in  rank,  pay.  and  allowances. 

American  astronauts  win  a  medal  and  the 
;>ersonal   congratulations  ca   the  President 

Two  of  the  spacemen,  Deke  Slayton  and 
'Vlan  Shepard.  hopped  into  a  plane  because 
they  were  a  few  hours  short  of  their  monthly 
Ught  time.  If  they  didnt  make  it  up,  they 
wotUd  lose  about  $110  each.  The  plane  was 
nit  by  lightning.  p  aae  was 

They  got  down  safely.  ITiey  phoned  their 
father-confessor,    Leo   DeOrsey,    who   ripped 


off  a  string  of  four-letter  words.  "America 
spends  millions  training  you  guys,"  he  roared, 
"and  then  makes  you  take  chances  for  a 
few  lousy  bucks." 

That's  the  question.  A  few  lousy  bucks. 
The  Congress,  as  well  as  the  military  hier- 
archy, has  kept  a  suspicious  eye  on  the  space- 
men. Each  of  the  seven  could  have  resigned 
after  a  successful  orbit,  and  become  rich  by 
accepting  offers.  They  have  7  wives  and  15 
children.  Sometimes  it  Is  costly  to  be  a 
patriot. 

"D"  (for  Daddy  DeOrsey)  worked  himself 
toward  exhaustion  trying  to  insure  their  eco- 
nomic future  without  cheapening  these  men. 
It  wasn't  easy.  When  the  seven  were  offered 
a  chance  to  buy  21  percent  of  a  motel  off 
Cape  Kennedy,  D  said.  "Buy."  They  bought. 
It  was  a  legitimate  business  deal,  but  the 
Congress,  which  vot€d  itself  pay  increases 
and  a  $95  million  office  building,  was  shocked. 
DeOrsey  had  to  sell  the  21 -percent  inter- 
est quickly.  Fortunately,  he  came  out 
doubling  the  money.  Nobody  was  hurt. 
The  pooling  of  such  extracurricular  income 
among  the  seven  has  kept  them  working  as 
a  team,  without  rancor,  without  envy,  and 
it  unified  them  as  brothers. 

One  man,  Deke  Slayton,  never  got  off  the 
ground.  He  was  found,  belatedly,  to  have 
a  heart  murmur.  Today,  whatever  the  others 
earn,  a  share  goes  to  him.  Each  astronaut 
is  confident  his  future  Is  protected  by  all  the 
others. 

Alan  Shepard  was  offered  a  free  house  in 
Maryland.  "D"  asked  him  to  decline  it. 
Later,  all  seven  were  offered  free  houses  by 
generous  Texans.  There  were  no  strings  at- 
tached to  the  offer.  De  Orsey  wanted  his 
"kids  ■  to  accept,  but  the  New  York  Times 
published  a  righteously  indignant  editorial 
and  the  gift  was  declined  with  thanks. 

The  ptiritanical  Congressmen  pondered 
how  they  could  use  the  spacemen,  while  de- 
nying such  use  to  anyone  else.  They  finally 
came  up  with  a  scheme  to  ask  NASA  few 
astronauts  to  appear  and  speak  in  certain 
home  districts.  The  seven  are  not  permitted 
to  decline.  They  say  gltunly:  •It's  my  week 
In  the  barrel." 

In  1963,  Life  magazine  and  the  Field  En- 
terprises Educational  Corp.,  headed  by  Mar- 
shall Field,  signed  a  contract  with  the  astro- 
nauts (then  increased  to  16)  guaranteeing 
each  $16,250  a  year  for  4  years,  with  an  op- 
tion for  4  more.  With  it  went  a  life  instu-- 
ance  policy  for  $100,000  each.  One  man  died 
recently.  His  widow  will  get  $10,000  a  year 
for  the  next  10  years. 

Three  years  ago.  De  Orsey  advised  his  boys 
to  build  a  108-unit  apartment  house  in 
Washington.  It  is  on  Wheeler  Road  and  is 
the  first  to  be  desegregated.  It  cost  them 
$200,000.  They  could  sell  It  now  for  $250,000. 
but   "D"   ordered   them  to  hang   onto  It. 

Five  of  the  astronauts  own  part  of  a  Texas 
building  and  loan  bank.  Others  have  sound 
stocks  and  bonds.  Shepard  is  In  the  oil  and 
bank  business.  Grissom  and  Cooper  buUt  a 
ski  lodge  near  Colorado  Springs.  De  Orsey 
negotiated  a  contract  with  Royal  Crown 
Cola  for  John  Glenn  when  the  colonel  quit 
space  in  favor  of  economic  orbiting. 

He  win  earn  $50,000  a  year  for  5  years, 
and  has  an  option  to  buy  60.000  shares  of 
cola  stock  at  $19.81  per  share.  The  stock  is 
selling  around  $27.  Glenn  could  exercise  his 
option,  if  he  chose,  and  clear  out  with 
$430,000  now.  But  "D"  said:  "Stick  with  it, 
and  work." 

The  original  seven  are  now  28.  There  will 
be  more.  And  the  more  frequent  the  space 
shots,  the  more  unexciting  they  become. 
After  the  first  moon  shot,  outer  space  may 
become  relatively  crowded  with  flying  metal. 
The  novelty  wUl  be  tarnished.  No  one  will 
offer  free  houses  or  lusclotis  business  propo- 
sitions, or  astronaut  pens  and  medals  and 
kitchen  utensUs.  Each  orbit  will  be  another 
days'  drudgery.  But  that  isn't  true  now. 
De  Orsey  knew  that  none  of  it  would  last. 


He  knew,  too.  that  he  wouldn't  last.  He 
worked  on.  driving  himself  from  one  heart 
attack  to  another.  The  week  before  he  died, 
he  sat  in  a  beach  cabana  with  his  Helen, 
his  daughters  and  son,  and  he  kept  a  frown- 
ing glance  on  the  grandchildren.  "A  man 
has  a  built-in  desire  to  protect  his  children 
and  their  children.  Why  shouldn't  the  astro- 
nauts have  the  same  goal?" 

I  said  nothing.  There  was  nothing  to  say. 
In  6  years.  It  cost  Leo  De  Orsey  $30,000  of  his 
money  to  protect  his  Space  Kids  and  help 
them  protect  their  children.  On  his  desk 
he  has  a  plastic  case  with  his  payoff.  The 
seven  astronauts  gave  it  to  him  after  carry- 
ing It  in  orbit.    It's  a  dented  dime. 
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nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
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tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg 
!■  cently  delivered  an  outspoken  address 
en  religious  freedom  at  the  inaugural 
c;  inner  of  the  Je-wish  Center  for  the 
United  Nations  In  New  York  City.  The 
.-peech  was  particulai-ly  frank  in  its 
assessment  of  anti-Semitism  within  the 
."^o^let  Union.  Justice  Goldberg  noted. 
tiiat  a  report  by  the  American  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations'  Human  Rights 
Commission  has  described  a  pattern  of 
cii.scrimination  applicable  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  pattern  involves  restrictions 
in  travel,  denial  of  the  right  to  operate 
.--cular  schools,  a  prohibition  on  national 
o.  ganizations.  and  interference  with  the 
p.iblication  of  Jewish-language  books 
and  periodicals. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  denied  that  Jews 
i:ave  been  mistreated  or  discriminated 
against.  Justice  Goldberg  stated  if  that 
is  ti-ue  the  Soviet  Union  should  adopt  the 
declaration  on  religious  intolerance 
under  consideration  by  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Commission.  "Only  by  providing 
a  world  enviroiunent  in  which  diflferences 
are  tolerated  and  security  provided  for 
ail  minorities  can  we  hope  to  provide  the 
world  with  a  foundation  for  a  lasting 
;.:ace,"hesaid. 

Justice  Goldberg  said  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Jewish  Center: 

The  center  for  the  United  Nations  and  its 
counterparts  will  serve  as  an  important  sym- 
0.^1  of  the  value  to  all  men  everywhere  oJ 
needom  of  religious  exercise.  Bringing 
religion  to  bear  upon  moral  and  ethical  prob- 
!■  :ns  means  helping  all  nations  go  forward, 
r'i-ilizing  the  just  society  and  the  better  world 
V. hich  is  the  hope  and  aspiration  of  all  men 
•  ■■  crywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  admirable 
.--tatement  of  religious  principle  deserves 
'.he  attention  of  Members  of  the  House. 

Justice  Goldberg  is  to  be  commended 
on  an  outstanding  statement  of  religious 
minciple.  It  was  particularly  appro- 
miate  that  the  occasion  of  this  fine 
declaration  was  the  inaugural  of  the 
Jewish  Center,  which  will  be  a  credit  to 
Now  York  City  and  the  United  Nations. 
I  commend  Justice  Goldberg's  fine  ad- 
tiress  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House: 


Appendix 

Address  by  ABTHtm  J.   Goldberg,   Associate 
Justice,   Supreme  Court  or  the   United 

ST.^TES,    at    the    iNAtlCUEAL    DINNER    OP   THK 

Jewish  Center  for  the  United  Nations, 
Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y., 
May  2,   1965 

I  am  very  pleased  to  participate  this  eve- 
ning ill  the  inaugural  dinner  for  the  Jewish 
Center  for  the  United  Nations.  This  dinner 
appropriately  takes  place  on  the  60th  anni- 
versary of  the  Sutton  Place  Synagogue. 
Thus  it  both  commemorat-es  the  Sutton  Place 
SjTiagogue's  venerable  history  of  religious 
service  and  marks  the  extension  of  that 
worthy  tradition  through  the  creation  of  a 
center,  which  will  serve  both  local  and  inter- 
national   Jewish    communities. 

On  an  occasion  such  as  this  one,  it  is  fit- 
ting to  renew  oiu-  dedication  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  United  Nations  quest  for  peace 
has  been  based  upon  the  theory  that  "since 
wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  Is  in  the 
minds  of  men  that  the  defenses  of  peace 
must  be  constructed."  I,  together  with  mil- 
lions of  Americans  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  men  and  women  throughout  the  world, 
would  restate  our  conviction  that  the  United 
Nations  is  not  only  a  useful  but  also  a 
necessary  tool  for  building  those  defenses  of 
peace,  and  that  the  United  Nations  is  today 
the  world's  best  hope  for  a  lasting  peace. 

Tlie  crises — both  diplomatic  and  finan- 
cial— currently  faced  by  the  United  Nations 
hover  like  a  specter  over  the  arena  of  In- 
ternational politics.  Before  giving  way  to 
pessimism,  however,  we  should  remember  the 
numerous  achievements  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  20  short  years  since  its  foun- 
dation. Only  2  years  after  its  creation,  the 
withdrawal  of  Russian  troops  from  Iran  was 
arranged  through  the  United  Nations.  It 
played  a  part  in  the  creation  of  Israel.  Ag- 
gression was  contained  in  Korea  by  the 
United  States  working  through  the  United 
Nations.  Within  the  p>ast  few  years  we  have 
seen  potential  sparks  that  in  other  times 
might  well  have  set  ofif  major  conflicts  ex- 
tinguished by  United  Nations  activity  In 
Suez,  the  Congo,  and  Cyprus.  And,  we 
have  witnessed  the  unprecedented  transfer 
of  political  power  from  European  nations  to 
newly  independent  states — A  transfer  that 
could  hardly  have  taken  place  so  peacefully, 
had  the  United  Nations  not  been  in  existence. 
Moreover,  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  in 
providing  economic  aid  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  emerging  nations.  Its  role  In 
facilitating  international  cooperation  in  such 
areas  as  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy, 
and  its  undertakings  to  assure  greater  re- 
spect for  human  rights  are  all  Well  known. 

The  failures  which  have  resulted  in  the 
crises  through  which  the  Organization  is  now 
passing  are  not  those  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  Nations  is  not  responsible  for  the 
consistent  exercise  of  the  veto  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Security  Council,  which  has  so 
often  paralyzed  effective  peacekeeping  action. 
The  United  Nations  is  not  responsible  for  its 
members  who  refuse  to  pay  the  assessments 
whicli  legally  and  morally  they  owe.  Rather 
member  states  of  the  United  Nations,  not  the 
Organization  itself,  are  at  fault.  Sir  Alejian- 
der  Cadogan  once  pointed  out  that  "A  Stradi- 
varius  violin  is  nothing  more  than  an  assem- 
blage of  wood  and  catgut.  It  takes  a  musi- 
cian to  get  harmony  out  of  it.  But  If  the 
player  is  at  fault,  there  is  no  sense  in  blaming 


the  instrument — still  less  in  smashing  It  to 
pieces."  I  believe  that  the  problems  facing 
the  United  Nations  can  be  overcome  pro- 
vided that  each  member  nation,  and  its  citi- 
zens, base  their  actions  upon  a  patriotism  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  word — this,  as  Lord 
Cecil  once  remarked.  Is  'The  patriotism  by 
which  a  man  instinctively  sets  the  highest 
standard  for  his  nation's  conduct.  The  new 
patriotism  will  not  be  different  in  kind  from 
the  old,  but  it  will  be  larger  and  more  free 
from  the  sordid  Jealousies  and  svisplcion 
which  now  defile  international  life."  As  we 
enter  into  International  cooperation  year  we 
must  rededicate  ourselves  both  to  support  of 
the  United  Nations  and  to  this  Ideal  of  a 
patriotism  that  will  allow  the  United  Nations 
to  attain  Its  goal  of  a  lasting  peace. 

The  Jewish  Center  for  the  United  Nations, 
like  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Centers,  is 
itself  a  reaffirmation  of  faith  In  the  United 
Nations.  Moreover.  It  is  a  reafflrmation  of 
confidence  In  religious  liberty,  tolerance,  and 
that  freedom  of  the  human  spirit  which  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  as  well  as  Its 
Secretaries  General,  continually  seek.  We 
have  learned  that  rellgiovLs  tolerance  Is  the 
touchstone  of  all  freedom,  for  freedom  of 
body  means  little  without  freedom  of  the 
mind  and  soul.  It  is  no  accident  that  the 
first  amendment  to  our  Constitution — an 
amendment  that  was  necessary  to  obtain  the 
Constitution's  ratification — guarantees  the 
free  exercise  of  religion.  The  Fovmders  of  our 
Nation  were  victims  of  discrimination  and  re- 
ligious oppression  and  were  determined  In  the 
New  World  not  to  repeat  the  errors  of  the 
Old. 

America  is  indeed  a  shining  example  of  the 
benefits  of  religious  liberty  and  tolerance. 
Our  Constitution  expressly  guarantees  to  all 
inhabitants  of  the  land  the  right  of  free 
exercise  of  religion.  Under  our  Constitution 
there  Is  a  wholesome  neutrality  by  the  Gov- 
ernment toward  all  religions:  The  ideal  of  our 
Constitution  as  to  religious  freedom  Is  one  of 
absolute  equality  before  the  law  of  all  re- 
ligious opinions  and  sects:  The  Government, 
while  protecting  all,  prefers  none,  and  It 
disparages  none;  our  constitutional  pollcv 
does  not  deny  the  value  of  necessity  for  re- 
ligious training,  teaching,  or  observance; 
rather  it  secures  their  full  exercise  without 
helping  or  hindering  any  particular  religion. 

It  is  appropriate  to  note  that  the  United 
Nations  universal  declaration  of  human 
rights  expresses  a  similar  Ideal.  Article  18. 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  De- 
cember 10,  1948.  states: 

"Every  one  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience,  and  religion:  This  right 
includes  freedom  to  change  his  religion  or 
belief,  and  freedom,  either  alone  or  In  com- 
munity with  others  and  in  public  or  private, 
to  manifest  his  religion  or  belief  in  teaching, 
practice,  worship,  and  observance." 

It  is  significant  that  freedom  of  religion 
is  given  a  prominent  position  in  this  declara- 
tion of  human  rights— a  declaration  which 
Dag  Hammarskjold  called  "the  universal  ex- 
pression In  the  field  of  human  rights  of  the 
alms  of  oiu-  world  today,  a  world  where  the 
memory  Is  still  fresh  of  some  of  the  worst 
infringements  of  human  rights  ever  experi- 
enced In  history,  and  a  world  which  Is  also 
facing  the  problem  of  human  rights  in  new 
and  increasingly  complicated  form." 

As  a  reading  of  any  newspaper  amply 
shows,  today  the  attention  of  the  world  Is 
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focused  upon  denials  of  racial  equality.  My 
remarks  this  evening  emphasize  religloiis 
liberty,  not  because  I  would  denigrate  tne 
Importance  of  racial  equality,  but  because  of 
the  natture  of  this  occasion,  and  because  I 
believe  that  the  Ideals  of  religious  liberty  and 
racial  equality  are  equally  Important.  Both 
ideals  spring  directly  from  enlighteiunent 
concepts  of  the  natural  rights  of  man.  Both 
of  these  ideals  must  be  energetically  and 
consistently  pursued  If  they  are  not  to  be 
lost.  In  a  world  made  up  of  people  of  all 
races,  and  religions,  a  harmonious  and  peace- 
ful world  society  Is  Impossible  so  long  as  men 
are  iU  treated  either  because  of  their  race  or 
their  religion. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  it  most  impor- 
tant that  the  United  Nations  adopt  the  draft 
declaration  on  religious  intolerance  currently 
being  considered  by  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission. I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
United  States,  along  with  India  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  played  a  major  role  in  the 
drafting  of  this  convention,  and  urging  its 
adoption. 

The  adoption  of  this  convention  Is,  in  my 
view,  particularly  important  beca\ise  of  the 
unhappy  fact  that  religious  discrimination 
exists  in  many  parts  of  the  new  world.  This 
discrimination  is  particularly  notable  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  American  delegate  to  the 
Human  Rights  Commission,  obviously  refer- 
ring to  the  Soviet  Union,  stated  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Since  the  defeat  of  Nazi  Germany  no 
state  has  pursued  an  overt  and  declared  pol- 
icy of  genocide  against  an  ethnic  group.  But 
we  must  recognize  that  some  states  where 
laws  forbid  discrimination  in  the  most  force- 
ful terms  nevertheless  carry  on  policies  which 
are  designed  to  have  the  effect  of  obliterat- 
ing an  ethnic  group.  The  biological  dif- 
ferences of  race  cannot  be  exterminated  by 
cultural  deprivations,  but  ethnic  differences, 
and  sometimes  nationality  differences,  are 
absolutely  dependent  on  language,  schools, 
publications  and  other  cultural  institutions 
In  order  to  siurvive.  Cut  an  ethnic  or  na- 
tional tradition  off  from  these,  and  it  will 
die,  however  noiu-lshed  the  body  of  the  citi- 
zen Is  by  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

"We  must  deal  with  anti-Semitism  even 
when  it  takes  the  forms  of  deprivation  of  the 
religious  and  cultiu^l  heritage  which  makes 
this  group  unique.  We  should  make  It  clear 
that  a  state  which  makes  provision  for  Ger- 
man language  schools  for  that  ethnic  group 
should  not  deny  Yiddish  or  Hebrew  schools 
to  its  Jews:  That  a  state  which  can  per- 
mit national  and  regional  organizations  of 
some  ethnic  groups  should,  luider  the  prin- 
ciple of  nondiscrimination,  permit  the 
same  for  Jews;  that  a  state  which  permits 
recognized  leaders  of  every  other  group  to 
travel  abroad  to  conferences  and  holy  places 
should  not  be  able  to  deny  that  right  to 
Jewish  leaders;  that  a  state  that  finds  facili- 
ties to  publish  textual  materials  in  the  lan- 
guage and  traditions  of  some  groups  should 
not  be  able  to  deny  that  right  to  Jewish 
leaders;  that  a  state  that  is  able  to  tolerate 
the  differences  in  100  nationalities  should 
have  no  right  whatever  to  extinguish  those 
differences  In  the  101st." 

The  Soviet  Union  has  consistently  denied 
the  jews  are  mistreated  or  discriminated 
against  within  its  borders.  I  believe  that 
if  the  Soviet  Government  is  sincere  in  its 
professed  desire  to  eliminate  anti-Semitism, 
it  surely  ought  to  vote  for  the  convention  on 
the  elimination  of  religious  intolerance;  it 
ought  not  to  slow  down  consideration  of  this 
convention  and  hinder  its  adoption.  More- 
over. I  should  like  to  see  the  Soviet  Union 
adopt  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Morris  Abram,  the 
U.S.  expert  member  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission,  that  a  subcommission  be 
formed,  which  would  meet  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Including  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  "check  fact  against  claim  and  hope  against 
reality,"  in  determining  the  extent  to  which 


religious  discrimination  exists.  Such  a  sub- 
commission,  of  course,  would  deal  with  dis- 
crimination against  any  minority  and  would 
meet  In  any  part  of  the  world  where  dis- 
crimination was  alleged.  By  providing  such 
a  neutral  factfinding  body,  the  United  Na- 
tions might  well  destroy  much  discrimination 
by  exposing  It  to  the  cold  light  of  world 
public  opinion. 

Lord  Action,  in  the  last  century,  said  that 
"the  most  certain  test  by  which  we  judge 
whether  a  country  is  really  free  is  the  amount 
of  security  enjoyed  by  minorities."  In  my 
opinion  there  can  be  no  more  worthwhile 
task  for  the  United  Nations,  or  for  us.  its 
supporters,  than  to  work  for  an  end  to  dis- 
crimination of  all  sorts  and  complete  se- 
curity for  all  minorities  In  every  part  of  the 
world.  Only  by  providing  a  world  environ- 
ment in  which  differences  are  tolerated  and 
such  security  Is  provided  can  we  hope  to  pro- 
vide the  world  with  a  foundation  for  a  last- 
ing peace.  All  men  of  good  will,  therefore, 
should  endorse  and  support  the  adoption 
by  the  United  Nations  of  the  draft  declara- 
tion on  the  elimination  of  religious  Intoler- 
ance. 

The  Jewish  Center  for  the  United  Nations 
and  Its  counterparts  will  serve  as  an  im- 
I>ortant  sjonbol  of  the  value  to  all  men 
everywhere  of  freedom  of  religious  exercise. 
Bringing  religion  to  bear  upon  moral  and 
ethical  problems  means  helping  all  nations 
go  forward  realizing  the  jUBt  society  and  the 
better  world  which  is  the  hope  and  aspira- 
tion of  all  men  every^v-here. 


Career  of  Dr.  Jeremiah  Stamler 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  ILLINOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPfiESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  21. 1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  Dr.  Walter  Johnson,  eminent 
American  historian  and  educator,  I 
have  received  a  curriculum  vltae  and 
statements  that  tell  about  the  research 
activities  and  the  many  honors  bestowed 
upon  Dr.  Jeremiah  Stamler.  These  I 
feel  I  should  share  with  my  colleagues. 

Dr.  Stamler's  chief  activity  is  in  lo- 
cal and  national  research  into  the  causes 
and  prevention  of  the  major  cardiovas- 
cular diseases — coronai*y  heart  disease 
and  hypertension.  He  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  great  authorities  of  the 
world  in  this  field. 

One  major  facet  Is  the  epidemiologic 
study  of  population  groups  to  learn  more 
about  the  causes  of  coronary  and  hyper- 
tensive diseases,  by  following  their  de- 
velopment In  large  groups.  For  the  past 
7  years  several  thousand  men  in  a  Chi- 
cago utility  company  have  been  a  part 
of  such  study,  and  important  informa- 
tion has  been  gathered  that  could  aid 
in  the  preventive  effort. 

In  an  attempt  to  apply  this  new  knowl- 
edge, in  a  research  program,  men  have 
been  identified  as  high  risk  in  terms  of 
their  chances  of  developing  coronary 
heart  disease.  Such  men  have  been 
enlisted  in  a  program  to  reduce  this  risk 
via  intervention  in  several  aspects  of 
life  pattern  and  health  status — diet, 
smoking,  weight,  blood  pressure,  exer- 
cise habits.  This  effort — the  coronary 
prevention  evaluation  pix)gram — has  in- 


volved close  to  300  men,  some  for  as  long 
as  7  years,  and  is  a  pioneer  efifort  In  the 
Nation. 

Several  major  national  cooperative 
studies  are  in  progress  and  include  Dr. 
Stamler  as  one  of  the  principal  Investi- 
gators. He  is  chairman  of  the  coopera- 
tive group  of  investigators  engaging  m 
the  national  coronary  drug  study. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  six  principal 
investigators  in  the  national  diet-heart 
study,  a  major  undertaking  supported  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
of  critical  import  to  future  prevent i\c 
programs. 

Together  with  several  other  investiga- 
tors, he  is  participating  in  a  national 
study  group  on  physical  activity  and 
coronary  disease. 

These  studies  involving  years  of  plar.- 
ning  and  activity  and  thousands  of  par- 
ticipants are  all  indicative  of  the  ini- 
portant  new  stage  in  heart  research — the 
first  steps  to  apply  new  knowledge  to 
lower  the  toll  of  premature  death  from 
heart  attacks,  killer  of  600,000  annually 
in  the  United  States. 

Cardiovascular  disease  is  the  subject 
of  international  concern  and  study.  Dr. 
Stamler's  work  and  efforts  in  our  coimtry 
have  brought  him  into  working  relation- 
ships with  investigators  like  himsc.f. 
throughout  the  world. 

As  a  member  of  the  International  Car- 
diological Society,  its  research  committee 
and  chairman  of  its  subcommittee  on 
epidemiology,  he  has  aided  in  the  pla!r- 
ning  of  its  gatherings  and  cooperative 
programs.  He  is  also  Western  Hemi- 
sphere editor  of  the  Journal  of  Athero- 
sclerosis Research. 

Together  with  this  large-scale  and 
long-term  research  program.  Dr.  Stamlt  r 
has  been  deeply  involved  in  increasing 
public  health  service  to  Chicago's  citi- 
zens. The  division  of  adult  health  and 
aging,  of  which  he  is  director,  annually 
serves  tens  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
Chlcagoans  in  programs  for  early  detec- 
tion of  major  chronic  disease.  Sucli 
services  include  a  wide  spread  Papani- 
colaou smear  program  to  detect  early 
uterine  cancer,  a  throat-culture  pro- 
gram— especially  in  youngsters — to  de- 
tect streptococcus  Infections  and  help 
prevent  rheumatic  fever  and  rheumai  c 
heart  disease  as  complications.  It  hus 
included  a  cooperative  effort — a  heart 
sounds  project — where  thousands  of 
school  children  were  tested  for  possible 
heart  disease.  It  includes  a  large  and 
expanding  diabetes  detection  program 
among  expectant  mothers  and  in  re.--.- 
dents  of  several  low-income  commur.i- 
ties.  In  several  cormnunity  chronc 
disease  detection  centers,  multipha.^.c 
testing  for  all  the  major  chronic  disea  t' 
serves  many  thousands  each  year.  N:- 
trition  programs  serve  in  the  prenauil 
stations,  nursing  homes  and  many  oth'  r 
Chicago  institutions. 

Support  for  the  research  efforts  ha.s 
been  awarded  to  Dr.  Stamler  in  the  foi  ni 
of  many  grants. 

Dr.  Jeremiah  Stamler  lives  at  1332  Ea.-t 
Madison  Park  In  the  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.    He  is: 

Director,  division  of  adult  health  aid 
aging. 

Director,   heart   disease   control    p;   - 

gram,  Chicago  Board  of  Health. 
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Executive  director,  Chicago  Health  Re- 
i.earch  Foundation. 

Assistant  professor.  Department  of 
Medicine,  Northwestern  University  Med- 
ical School. 

Consulting  member.  Department  of 
:>:cdicine.  St.  Joseph  Hospital. 

HIS   EDUCATION 

A.B..  Columbia  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
\:  r.sity,  1940. 

M.D.,  Long  Island  College  of  Medi- 
cine— ^New  York  State  University  Medical 
School  at  New  York — 1943. 

HIS   C.\REER 

Intern,  Long  Island  College  Division, 
Kings  County  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
i:i44. 

Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army,  active 
d  ;ty — rank,  captain — 1944-46. 

Fellow  In  Pathology — with  Dr.  Jean 
o;i\er — Department  of  Pathology,  Long 
I-^iand  College  of  Medicine,  Brooklyn, 
NY.,  1947. 

Research  fellow — with  Dr.  Louis  N. 
Katz — Cardiovascular  Department,  Med- 
ical Research  Institute,  Michael  Reese 
Hospital,  Chicago,  111.,  1948. 

Research  associate — with  Dr.  Louis  N. 
Katz — Cardiovascular  Department.  Med- 
ical Research  Institute,  Michael  Reese 
Hospital.  Chicago,  111.,  1949-55. 

Established  investigator.  American 
::cart  Association,  1952-58. 

Assistant  director.  Cardiovascular  De- 
:  irtment,  Medical  Research  Institute, 
Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chicago,  111., 
.55-58. 

Director,  heart  disease  control  pro- 
-  am,  Chicago  Boai-d  of  Health,  1958. 

.A.ssociate,  Department  of  Medicine. 
.\' ji-thwestern  University  Medical  School, 
•.?  38-59. 

Assistant  professor.  Department  of 
Medicine,  Northwestern  University  Med- 
ral  School,  x959. 

Dr.  Stamler  is  a  member  of  the  fol- 
■.  wing  scientific  societies: 

American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science — Fellow. 

American  Diabetes  Association. 

American  Federation  for  Clinical 
;  rsearch. 

American  Heart  Association. 

American  Institute  of  Nutrition. 

American  Physiology  Society. 

American  Psychosomatic  Society. 

.'\merican  Public  Health  Association — 
F.  How. 

American  Society  for  Clinical  Investi- 
ation. 

American   Society  for   the   Study   of 
"rteriosclcrosis — Council      on     Arterio- 
clerosis.  American  Heart  Association — 
'  cliow. 

As.sociation  of  Clinical  Scientists. 

.Association  of  State  and  Territorial 

rcctor.s  and  Coordinators  of  Research. 

Central  Society  for  Clinical  Research. 

Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Chicago  Heart  Association. 

Chicago  Nutrition  Association. 

Circulation  Section.  American  Phy- 
.  .ological  Society. 

Council  on  Epidemiology,  American 
Heart  Association — Fellow. 

Council  for  High  Blood  Piessure  Re- 
.  varch,  Am.erican  Heart  Association. 

Diabetes  Association  of  Greater  Chi- 
oayo. 


Illinois  Academy  of  Sciences. 

IlUnois  Public  Health  Association. 

Institute  of  Medicine  of  Chicago — 
Academic  Fallow. 

Middle  States  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Honor  Society. 

Renal  Club  of  Chicago. 

Royal  Society  of  Health. 

Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and 
Medicine,  Illinois  Section. 

He  is  currently  a  member  of  the  fol- 
lowing committees : 

INTERN.\TIONAL 

Advisory  Board,  International  Con- 
gress on  Smoking  and  Health,  and  Its 
committee  on  program  and  on  exhibits, 
1964-5. 

Research  Committee,  International 
Society  of  Cardiology,  1962-5. 

Subcommittee  on  Epidemiology,  Re- 
seaich  Committee,  International  Society 
of  Cardiology — chairman — 1962-5. 

NATIONAL 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  role  of  the 
central  committee  and  the  future  of 
AHA  medical  and  community  programs — 
chairman — 1964-.'S. 

Board  of  Directors,  American  Heart 
Association,  1964-5. 

Central  Committee  for  Medical  and 
Community  Services,  American  Heart 
A.^pociation,  1963-5. 

Executive  Committee.  Council  on  Epi- 
demiology, American  Heart  Association. 
1964-5. 

Committee  on  Nutrition,  council  co- 
ordinating committee  for  community 
program,  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion. 1964-5. 

Committee  on  professional  relations, 
Chicago  Unit  Professional  Education 
Committee,  American  Cancer  Society, 
1964-5. 

Committee  of  Consultant  Participants, 
study  on  di-ugs  and  coronary  heart  dis- 
ease— chairman — 1962-5. 

Committee  on  Public  Relation  and 
Public  Information,  American  Heart 
Association.  1965. 

Advisory  Committee.  Congenital  Heart 
Disease  Research  and  Training  Center, 
1961-5. 

Executive  Committee  on  Diet  and 
Heart  Disease,  1962-5. 

National  Cooperative  Committee  for 
Study  on  Physical  Activity  and  Cardio- 
pulmonary Disease — physical  activity 
study  plaiming  group — 1963-5. 

Resolutions  Committee,  Epidemiology 
Section,  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, 1961-4. 

Subcommittee  on  Cardiova.'^cular  Dis- 
ea.«;es.  national  office  of  vital  statistics, 
1961-5. 

Subcommiitce  on  Criteria  and  Meth- 
ods. Council  on  Epidemiology,  American 
Heart  As.sociation.  1964-5. 

Working  group  on  preventive  pro- 
prams.  Council  Coordinating  Committee 
for  Community  Program.  American 
Heart  Association,  1965. 

CHICAGO  AND  ILLINOIS 

Board  of  Directors,  Diabetes  Associa- 
tion of  greater  Chicago.  1963-65. 

Board  of  Governors,  Chicago  Heart 
Association,  1963-65. 


Business  Division  for  the  1965  Heart 
Fund  campaign — physician  cochair- 
man — 1964-65. 

Chicago  Heart  Association  Committee 
on  Cardiovascular  Clinical  Services, 
1963-65. 

Committee  on  Community  Health,  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  of  Chicago.  1964-65. 

Epidemiology  Corrunittee,  Chicago 
Heart  Association — chairman — 1960-65. 

Executive  Committee,  Illinois  Public 
Health  Association,  1963-65. 

Director,  Chronic  Disease  Control  Di- 
vision, Chicago  Board  of  Health,  1961-63. 

Director,  Division  of  Adult  Health  and 
Aging,  Chicago  Board  of  Health,  1963. 

Executive  Director,  Chicago  Health 
Research  Foundation.  1963. 

Consultant  in  Medicine,  St.  Joseph 
Hospital,  Chicago,  1964. 

Western  Hemisphere  editor.  Journal  of 
Atherosclerosis  Reseaix;h,  1963. 


You  Can't  Negotiate  When  a  House 
Is  Afire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

or  FLOKIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20, 1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
would  all  hke  to  feel  that  the  world  has 
arrived  at  a  time  when  all  aggressors 
would  be  quickly  tried  by  international 
agencies  and  thus  prevented  from  taking 
freedom  away  from  innocent  peoples  and 
nations.  That  time  has  regrettably  not 
yet  arrtved.  The  following  editorial  from 
the  Florida  Times  Union  justly  praises 
our  able  Pi'esident  for  his  courage  and 
good  judgment  In  acting  as  he  did  In  the 
Dominican  crisis.  Only  the  uninformed 
could  feel  that  the  Reds  once  in  power 
there  by  aggression  would  be  willing  to 
back  out  for  free  local  elections  just  be- 
cause some  international  agency  con- 
demned the  aggression.  When  a  house 
is  afire  prompt  action  is  needed. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union 

May  11,  1965] 

You  Cant  Negotiate  When  Housk  Is  Ajttrb 

Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  Is  concerned 
because  tlie  United  States  did  not  consult 
with  the  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS)  before  sending  troops  Into  the  Do- 
minican Republic  to  save  lives  and  block  a 
Communist  takeover.  He  says  that  his 
brother  followed  such  a  policy  in  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  and  tl.at  it  should  have  been 
done  again. 

If  the  Senator's  l^.ou.se  were  on  fire.  It  is 
doubtful  that  he  would  have  a  conference 
about  it  before  calling  the  fire  department, 
but  he  wants  this  country  to  take  such  action 
during  international  crisis.  What  he  doesn't 
seem  to  realize  is  that  the  Reds  have  now 
failed  in  the  Dominican  Republic  biu  th.-.t 
they  are  still  in  Cuba. 

A  proposal  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
calling  for  creation  of  a  Western  Hemisphere 
military  police  force  to  handle  similar  crises, 
tias  more  merit  but  it,  too,  would  require 
much  talk.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Reds 
got    200    miles    of    South    Korean    territory 
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which  later  had  to  be  bought  back  with 
American  blood  because  the  UJN.  debates 
went  on  so  long. 

No  country  likes  to  stick  Its  neck  out  In 
a  crisis,  but  the  United  States  must  be  pre- 
pared to  do  so  or  see  Its  friends  and  allies 
swept  under  by  the  Red  tide. 


May  21,  19(;r> 


Sometimes  War  It  the  Lesser  Evil 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

J  OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20, 1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that 
many  in  this  body  have  shared  my  con- 
cern over  reports  of  American  young 
men  tearing  up  their  draft  cards,  picket- 
ing for  peace  at  any  price,  and  express- 
ing refusal  to  fight  to  defend  our  coun- 
try. 

I  am  sure  those  we  read  about  are  not 
typical  of  our  youth,  and  we  should  not 
judge  a  generation  by  its  aberrations. 
Nevertheless,  these  incidents  do  give  us 
concern. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert the  following  article  frwn  the  Ari- 
zona Republic  which  was  written  by  the 
Very  Reverend  Paul  D.  Urbano: 

(From  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic, 

May  15,  1965) 
Sometimes  War  the  Lesser  Evil 
(By  the  Very  Reverend  Paul  D.  Urbano.  rec- 
tor, All  Saints'  Episcopal  Church) 
Armed  Forces  Day  will  carry  many  of  my 
generation  back  23  years,  to  World  War  II 
and  to  a  world  that  is  no  more.    It  will  carry 
us  back  to  the  Garand  rifle  and  to  "honor- 
able D  bar"  and  to  Higglns  boats  and  lost 
friends  and  other  memories  that,  somehow, 
never  grow  dim. 

War  is  hell,  as  Sherman  said;  but  it  Is  also 
life  intensified,  because  It  Is  life  consciously 
lived  In  Imminent  danger  of  death.  War  is 
degrading — and  also  ennobling.  A  combat 
soldier  Is  never  quite  the  same  again;  he 
never  recovers  the  happy  innocence — or  the 
weakness— he  had  before.  When,  even  after 
all  these  years,  one  meets  a  combat  soldier, 
there  springs  up  an  Instant  rapport,  a  sense 
of  real  equality  based  on  fact.  And  I  never 
met  a  combat  man  who  didn't  say,  "I 
couldn't  do  it  again,  but  I  wouldn't  have 
missed  it." 

BLIND    MEN    DESCRIBING    ELEPHANT 

War.  like  love,  should  not  be  Judged  by 
people  who  have  never  been  in  it.  The  beard- 
less students  who.  at  small  risk  to  them- 
selves, riot  In  our  universities  over  every 
military  necessity  are  no  doubt  motivated,  in 
part,  by  kindly  feelings  toward  the  human 
race.  Many  of  them  are  also  motivated  by 
political  and  economic  theories  more  atavis- 
tic at  heart  than  any  military  action.  But 
in  any  case,  they  are  blind  men  describing 
the  elephant.  And,  as  Chesterton  said,  "The 
first  act  of  a  fool  is  to  teach  his  grandmother 
how  to  suck  eggs;  fools  have  no  reverence: 
fools  have  no  humility." 

What  those  killed  in  war  would  say  would 
not  make  pleasant  hearing,  by  and  large;  for 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  killed 
in  war  have  died  for  the  wealth,  the  power, 
and  the  egotistic  pretensions  of  small  and 
wicked  men. 

MOST  OF  us  WENT  QUITE  WILLINGLY 

But  in  World  War  II,  most  of  us  did  not 
feel  that  way.    Most  of  us  went  quite  willing- 


ly.    It  was  terrifying.     It  was  dirty.    It  was 
an  agony.    But  It  was  neoessary. 

We  knew  we  would  never  live,  any  of  ub, 
unless  we  first  risked  our  lives.  We  risked 
our  lives  to  give  mankind  another  chance. 
And  many  of  us  lost  our  lives.  But  no  one 
said  that  it  was  not  worth  whi!e. 

In  those  days,  the  United  States  was  a 
great  power,  not  Just  in  wealth  and  tech- 
nique and  military  potential,  but  in  heart 
and  will.  Not  even  a  quarter  century  of 
pacifist  propaganda  after  World  War  I  had 
extinguished  the  spirit  of  the  freeman  who 
can  say  (and  mean  it).  "Give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death."  No  one  that  I  can  remem- 
ber said,  "Better  axis  than  praxis." 

The  peace  of  Versailles  had  been  bungled. 
The  League  of  Nations  had  been  a  fiasco. 
The  world  had  not  been  "made  safe  "  for 
anything.  But  somehow,  we  realized  that 
the  world  never  would  be  safe,  that  it  had 
to  be  secured  over  again  every  day,  and  that 
our  turn  had  come  to  secure  it.  Our  fathers 
had  bled  to  give  us  our  chance:  and  now  we 
would  bleed  to  give  our  sons  a  chance — a 
chance  at  a  life  of  dignity  and  freedom. 

AS  IF  THET  INCURREt  NO  DEBTS 

But  now?  Now,  no  one  seems  to  think  of 
anything  but  his  own  short  life.  Everyone 
acts  as  if  he  had  come  into  the  world  with- 
out incurring  any  debts.  The  less  morality 
we  have  privately.  It  seeds,  the  more  we 
pretend  publicly.  People  who  treat  all  ethics 
with  contempt  are  too  good  to  go  to  war. 
A  generation  singularly  lacking  in  conscience 
at  home  is  wounded  in  its  conscience  by  our 
actions  abroad.  Montaigne  said  it  all: 
"These  two  things,  I  have  observed,  always 
go  together:  supercelestlal  opinions  and  sub- 
terranean morals." 

No  Christian  can  court  war.  But  no  Chris- 
tian can  withdraw  himself  from  his  brothers 
or  from  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  Justice, 
either.  In  the  world  as  It  now  is,  we  are 
compelled  to  choose  mainly  between  evils. 
And  our  duty  Is  to  choose  the  lesser  evil. 
Horrible,  sinful,  agonizing  as  war  Is,  it  is 
better  than  some  other  things,  as  death  is 
preferable  to  dishonor. 


Johnson,  summoning  a  national  effort  vn 
the  part  of  government,  business  and  pri- 
vate groups,  suggested  attacks  on  air  a'.d 
water  poUutlon.  the  designaUon  of  more 
parks  and  recreational  areas  and  the  elin.;- 
natlon  of  eyesore  junkyards  along  hlghwa.  < 
He  said: 

"We  must  not  only  protect  the  coxmtrysuie 
and  save  it  from  destruction,  we  must  :•  - 
store  what  has  been  destroyed  and  salv;i  e 
the  beauty  and  charm  of  our  cities." 

This  week,  the  Nation's  first  lady  made  . 
scenic  trip  by  bus  and  airplane  to  spotlipi.' 
some  roadside  beauty  points  In  Virgin' t 
She  was  joined  by  a  host  of  beautification 
experts  on  the  tour  which  was  designed  o 
bring  atention  to  a  special  White  House  cor.- 
ference  on  natural  beauty.  This  gathering 
a  direct  restilt  of  the  President's  spur  f,  - 
action,  will  be  held  May  24  and  25  unci. - 
the  chairmanship  of  Laurance  Rockefelh  • 

Arthur     M.     Schlesinger,     historian     a;  a 
former    presidential    aide,    recently    talkici 
about    this    new    aspect    of    the    Americ,  : 
experiment  In  a  Sacramento  speech. 

Appearing    before    a    commimlty    fonr>^ 
sponsored  by  the  Bee,  KFBK  and  KOVR 
TV— Schlesinger  described  It  as  a  new  "que  - 
for  excellence"  which  will  be  the  source  <r 
future  strength  of  the  democratic  system 

There  is  need  for  each  Individual  to  r.  - 
dedicate  himself  to  raising  the  quality  (.: 
his  own  life  as  well  as  applauding  t:  ■ 
achievements  of  others. 


;/./ 
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Quest  for  Excellence  Is  New  National 
Goal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CALIFORNl^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19, 1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve  of 
the  White  House  conference  on  natural 
beauty,  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Sacramento  Bee  on  May  14.  1965.  The 
editorial  emphasizes  the  President's  con- 
cern for  a  healthy  nation  which  is  com- 
plemented by  the  natural  beauty  of  our 
environment. 
The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
Quest  for  Excellence  Is  New  National 

GrOAL 

The  main  thrust  of  this  Nation's  domestic 
economy  since  World  War  II  has  been  to- 
ward abundance  of  the  material  things  in 
life.  Now  there  is  spreading  across  the  land 
an  awakening  to  the  need  for  emphasis 
on  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  hit  upon 
this  note  with  his  February  special  message 
to  Congress  on  natural  beauty,  calling  for 
greater  stress  on  creating  and  maintaining 
an  environment  In  which  people  can  live 
full  and  healthy  lives. 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1965 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  thoughtful  constituent  of  mine  ha« 
forwarded  to  me  an  item  from  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  which  I  consider  to  be  of 
such  thought-provoking  value  as  to  war- 
rant being  placed  in  the  Record.  It  will 
be  read.  I  hope,  by  my  colleagues  and  hv 
others  who  search  the  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  gleanings  of  wi.^- 
dom: 

Man  of  the  Year 

The  Tribune  today  presents  the  real  m,  - 
of  the  year." 

He  was  not  picked  by  the  Junior  associa- 
tion of  commerce,  or  by  the  senior  associa- 
tion of  commerce,  or  by  the  poUticians,  or  Ir. 
any  association  of  newspapermen.  Yo  ; 
won't  find  his  picture  In  the  papers.  You 
may  not  recognize  him  as  you  pass  him  r  •; 
the  street.    But  we  hope  you  do. 

Our  man  of  the  year  is  in  the  middle  ii  - 
come  brackets.     He  gets  up  every  morniiu 
at  6:30  so  that  he  can  get  to  his  job  in  ;r 
office  or  factory  at  8  or  8:30.    He  works  har.: 
not  only  because  he  wants  advancement,  bu 
because  he  thinks  his  employer  deserves 
fair  deal.    He  is  honest  and  dependable. 

Our  man  of  the  year  manages  to  get  alor; 
with  one  wife.    They  have  three  or  four  chil- 
dren, whom  they  love  so  much  thev  tea( 
them  to  be  respectful,  law  abiding,  and  sel:- 
reliant.     They  have  done  their  best  to  ear 
and  save  enough  money  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  college,  but  the  rising  costs  of  high, 
education  make  this  goal  more  difficult  ea  • 
year. 

The  rising  cost  of  everything  also  makes    • 
harder  to  put  aside  money  for  retiremcir 
Recent  Federal  Income  tax  reductions  ha-. 
helped  the  people  In  high  Income  brackf 
and  low  Income  brackets  but  the  man  in  tl 


::i  idle  has  got  little  benefit.  Tliere  are  no 
,  pholes  in  the  income  tax  for  him,  and  he 
:  -A't  put  any  money  into  tai-exempt 
.,:  urities. 

,-ocial  security  taxes,  which  started  at  $30 

ear,  are  now  up  to  $174.    Soon  the  med^ 

.    e  program  will  make  them  much  higheivS^ 

.il   property   taxes   have   doubled   and   so 

'.e  the  various  State  taxes.  Worst  of  all, 
;  '.'  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is  only 
\1  percent  of  what  it  was  wlien  our  man  of 
;  ?  year  bought  his  first  insurance  policy  in 
[jjT.  The  little  money  wliich  he  has  set 
.-.ue  for  a  rainy  day  is  worth  about  half  of 
^iiat  It  was  when  he  earned  it. 

Our  man  of  the  year  belongs  to  a  church 
:  d  works  at  his  religion.  He  is  no  saint,  but 
.c-  understands  the  Biblical  meaning  of 
!i~iglibor  and  tries  to  be  decent  to  men  of 
.;;  races  and  creeds.     You  won't  find  him, 

•vever.  in  civU  disobedience  demonstra- 
.  lis.    He  believes  laws  ought  to  be  enforced. 

Our  man  of  the  year  is  not  ashamed  to 
..  considered  a  patriot.    He  flies  the  fiag  on 

tional  holidays.  He  can't  understand 
-. ;  •.ericans  who  join  organizations  dedicated 
.  the  destruction  of  America.  He  can't  \in- 
urstand  legislators  and  judges  who  strive 
o  undermine  law  and  order,  or  to  feather 
i.eir  own  nests. 

Our  man  of  the  year  believes  in  otir  system 
\'  Government.  He  votes  at  every  election, 
J  it  he  votes  only  once. 

For  all  his  merits,  we  salute  him. 


The  Teachers  and  the  Taught  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OP  CONNECTICtrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\1S 

Monday.  May  17.  1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
inder  unanimous  pel-mission  from  the 
House,  I  include  the  seventh  chapter  of 
the  article,  "A  Personal  Report:  The 
Teachers  and  the  Taught  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,"  by  Mr.  William  Benton,  in  the 

RECORD. 

This  study  of  the  Soviet  academic  sys- 
t  'n  is  one  of  the  finest  that  I  have  studied 
a:id  it  is  certainly  of  great  merit  to  those 

•  ;:o  want  to  understand  our  competitors 
iCT  world  supremacy  more  thoroughly 
I'l.an  they  do  now. 

The  seventh  chapter  follows: 

CriAPTER  VII.    The  Soviet  Filmmakers:   Im- 
portant Teachers  of  the  Taught 

I  \  personal  report:  "The  Teachers  and  the 
Taught  in  the  U.S.S.R.,"  by  William  Ben- 
ton, former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
and  U.S.  Ambassador  to  UNESCO  and  U.S. 
member  of  its  executive  board:  publislier 
•  ind    chairman,    Encyclopedia   Britannica) 

-Ml  types  of  films  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
v.liether  for  entertainment,  instruction,  or 
ci'cumentation,  have  always  been  considered 
to  be  a  part,  and  not  the  most  subtle  part. 
of  Communist  propaganda.  This  conception 
i=  changing  for  a  number  of  reasons.  One  is 
that  films  loaded  with  doctrine  and  exhorta- 
'iun  do  not  attract  audiences — even  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Soviet  newspapers  publish  let- 
;-  rs  saying  that  the  people  want  more  enter- 
'  iinment  in  their  films — may  Lenin  forgive' 
•nem — more  escape  in  their  entertaiiunent. 

•  lid  more  humor.  Accordingly,  sonie  enter- 
■.:inment  films  are  being  produced  In  the 
f^oviet  Union  today  which  have  little  or  pos- 
siljly  no  designed  propaganda  content.    Per- 


haps they  too  are  designed  as  bait  to  bring 
the  people  to  the  theaters  for  the  propaganda 
films. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  Soviet  films,  or 
any  of  the  communicative  arts  In  the 
U.S.S.R.,  without  discussing  propaganda.  If 
there  is  no  propaganda  in  the  content  of 
seme  of  the  new  entertainment  films,  tliere 
most  certainly  is  in  their  administration.  A 
movie  producer  or  director  is  expected  to  be 
concerned  with  politics.  Usually  he  is  free 
to  seek  and  express  truth  only  if  it  is  Com- 
munist "truth."  Few  Soviet  writers  of  any 
kind  deviate  from  this  basic  principle,  even 
when  they  believe  that  they  do.  This  Is  of 
high  importance  in  our  Judgment  of  the  So- 
viet scene. 

When  I  visited  the  Gorki  Studios  in  1962. 
the  famous  producer  and  director  Sergei 
Gerasimov  told  me,  "The  time  has  passed 
when  our  films  can  win  prizes  because  they 
are  Ideologically  good  but  artistically  bad. 
We  can  no  longer  cover  up  a  bad  film  with  a 
good  idea."  (Good  ideas,  in  his  view,  being 
good  Communist  propaganda.) 

"The  freedom  of  the  artist  Is  now  absolute," 
he  said,  but  he  added,  "except  for  abjurations 
of  Lenin,  and  the  presentation  of  counter- 
revolution, or  pornography." 

These  are  notable  exceptions — especially 
the  "abjurations  of  Lenin."  But  they  apply 
primarily  to  the  making  of  Soviet  films  for 
public  entertainment.  There  are  other  cate- 
gories of  films  Into  which  it  is  Impossible  to 
inject  any  form  of  Marxist-Leninist  philos- 
ophy. Instructional  films  about  the  sciences 
cannot  show  the  workings  of  a  Commvmist 
atom,  for  example,  or  give  a  political  slant 
to  the  principles  of  chemistry.  Most  Soviet 
educational  leaders  are  perfectly  aware  of 
this,  and  teaching  films  arc  now  being  pro- 
duced In  the  Soviet  Union  that  are  devoid 
of  Communist  propaganda. 

In  1964  I  visited  at  some  length  witli  Sergei 
Romanovsky,  chairman  of  the  U.SJS.R.  State 
Committee  on  Cultural  Relations  with  For- 
eign Countries,  one  of  whose  major  concerns 
is  the  exchange  of  films.  (Romanovsky  ne- 
gotiated the  current  cultural  exchange  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  U.S.S.R.  delegation  at  the 
General  Conference  of  UNESCO  in  the  fall 
of  1964 — at  which  I  served  as  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  delegation — and  we  again  visited  and 
lunched  together  In  Paris.) 

Romanovsky  was  Incensed  that  exchange 
of  Soviet  entertainment  films  with  the 
United  States  was  not  Increasing.  High  In 
the  party  hierarchy,  he  of  course  tiiinks 
first  in  terms  of  the  political  effect  of  what 
he  says;  but  he  appeared  deeply  concerned 
and  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  Soviet  films.  He  said  that 
In  1963  the  total  exchange  was  one  film  In 
each  direction.  "How  can  we  buy  unless  we 
sell?"  he  asked  me.  He  blamed  the  lack  of 
sales  on  the  U.S.  State  Department.  He  Is 
free  to  buy  U.S.  films  without  selling  Soviet 
films  in  exchange,  of  course,  but  he  does  not 
choose  to  do  so.  Other  countries  do.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  misleading  and  erroneous  for  him 
to  blame  the  State  Department  for  his  in- 
ability to  sell  films  to  the  United  States. 

According  to  his  figures,  from  1959  to  April 
1964  the  Soviet  Union  had  purchased  29 
American  films.  Between  300  and  600  prints 
were  made  of  each,  and  all  were  widely  dis- 
tributed and  viewed  by  large  audiences.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  he  said.  U.S.  exhibitors  bought 
18  Soviet  films  and  distributed  only  12.  He 
did  not  know  how  many  prints  had  been 
made,  btit  he  said  the  films  were  shown  only 
at  "second-rate"  art  theaters  and  to  small 
audiences. 

"Our  best  efforts  to  establish  direct  contact 
with  tlie  film  industry  in  yotir  country  have 
ended  in  faUure,"  he  said.  "You  will  not 
take  our  films." 

He  seemed  to  prefer  not  to  understand  that 
the  showing  of  movies  is  a  private,  not  a 
governmental,  business  in  the  United  States: 


"Why  would  theater  owners  show  films  that 
customers  do  not  want  to  see?"  I  asked  him. 
"The  movie  "Tom  Jones,'  produced  by  the 
British,  has  set  an  alltlme  sales  record  for  a 
foreign  film — because  the  American  cus- 
tomers wanted  to  see  it.  You  wiU  never  get 
good  distribution  In  the  United  States  until 
you  produce  films  that  the  American  people 
want  to  see — and  until  you  learn  how  to  pub- 
licize your  films  in  our  country." 

Romanovsky  hammered  on  his  desk  and 
said.  "That  is  not  the  basic  problem." 

He  went  on.  "The  basic  problem  Is  a 
lack  of  interest  by  your  State  Dep>artment  in 
our  films.  Yotir  State  Department  doesn't 
give  anyone  a  list  of  recommendations  of  our 
films.  Therefore,  the  theater  o'wners  do  not 
know  about  them.  They  do  not  even  look  at 
them  or  review  them.  How  can  your  theater 
owners  decide  whether  to  show  our  films  it 
your  State  Department  doesn't  recommend 
them  to  be  previewed?" 

In  our  way  of  doing  business,  achieving 
either  domestic  or  foreign  sales  Is  primarily 
the  task  of  private  enterprise.  Furthermore, 
our  State  Department  does  call  the  attention 
of  U.S.  distributors  to  Soviet  films.  The  De- 
partment has  every  reason  to  encourage  the 
exchanges.  Can  it  be  that  Romanovsky  does 
understand  our  way  of  doing  bxislness  but 
wants  to  do  business  only  his  way — and  with 
Inferior  films?  I  report  his  views  to  show 
how  a  "Berlin  wall"  of  words  can  be  built — 
and  how  dlffirult  It  Is  to  tear  down.  Later, 
however,  I  took  the  trouble  to  read  the  text 
of  the  exchange  agreement,  and  I  can  see 
h6w  some  of  his  misunderstanding  might 
have  arisen  from  it. 

Some  of  the  language  of  the  agreement  Is 
unfortunate.  It  implies  to  him  that  the 
State  Department  is  more  Important  In  rela- 
tion to  the  film  Industry,  and  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  films,  than  It  actually  Is.  It 
Implies  to  him  that  the  State  Department 
can  give  him  U.S.  distribution,  which  It 
cannot.  Of  course,  the  Department  does  not 
have  the  influence  and  control  that  the 
Soviet  Ministry  of  Culture  has.  The  agree- 
ment may  seem  to  suggest  a  parallel  role 
where  It  states  "both  parties  agree  to  en- 
courage practical  measures  for  the  Increase 
of  the  sale  and  purchase  of  motion  pictures 
to  the  film  industries  of  their  respective 
countries  on  the  principle  of  equality  and 
mutually  acceptable  terms." 

But  the  heeirt  of  the  pjroblem  Is  the  limited 
appeal  of  Soviet  films  to  the  U.S.  public 
and  the  lack  of  publicity  for  them.  In 
1958,  under  the  first  exchange  agreement, 
seven  Soviet  films  were  purchased  by  U.S. 
coimj>anies.  at  an  artificially  high  price.  Two 
made  a  little  money;  five  lost  money.  In 
balance,  the  loss  on  the  seven  was  $560,000. 
Understandably,  American  distributing  com- 
panies have  been  wary  ever  since.  Of  course, 
there  is  some  prejudice  against  Soviet  films 
in  the  United  States.  Many  people  feel  that 
Soviet  films  are  dull  and  probably  loaded 
with  propaganda.  Little  has  been  done  to 
change  this  attitude.  But  the  essential  fact 
in  our  free  market  is  that  good  films  wUl  find 
an  audience,  especially  if  they  are  backed 
with  skilled  publicity. 

The  poignant  Soviet  film  "Ballad  of  a 
Soldier,"  for  example,  got  many  good  re- 
views but  little  national  advertising  or  other 
publicity;  it  was  not  a  significant  financial 
success.  And  Romanovsky  is  wrong  in  speak- 
ing of  so-called  art  theaters  (a  most  un- 
happy name,  I  must  say)  as  "second-rate." 
Some  films  shown  exclusively  In  the  small 
theaters  have  earned  as  much  as  $1  million 
for  their  producers.  "Tom  Jones"  started  in 
small  houses.  It  quickly  moved  out  Into  the 
big  houses  when  queues  lengthened.  It  Is 
the  first  foreign  film  ever  to  achieve  a  gross 
income  of  more  than  $10  million  in  the 
United  States. 

The  promised  new  Soviet  version  of  Tol- 
stoy's "War  and  Peace"  Is  a  film  that  m^y  be 
notable  for  many  reasons,  but  Is  certainly 
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newsworthy  for  the  single  one  that  it  runs 
for  10  hours.  (It  is  to  be  released  In  four 
Installments.)  If  the  Soviets  were  to  send 
the  beautiful  actress  who  plays  the  role  of 
Natasha  to  the  United  States,  and  in  otlier 
ways  give  the  production  a  rousing  buildup 
before  its  premiere,  they  might  score  a  smash 
hit — either  with  the  four  separate  parts  or 
after  severe  pruning. 

•In  my  judgment,"  I  told  Romanovsky. 
■you  should  have  prints  of  your  films  in  the 
United  States  so  that  they  can  be  readily 
viewed  by  exhibitors.  You  should  have  a 
salesman  in  America,  or  a  distributor  who 
is  promoting  them.  You  should  have  a  pub- 
licity agent  who  is  arousing  interest  in  them. 
You  should  tackle  the  American  market  just 

as  the  Italians  and  the  English  have  tackled 
it.  They  have  learned  to  make  special  films 
for  export  instead  of  expecting  that  the  films 
made  for  their  countries  will  necessarily  ap- 
peal also  to  the  United  States."  (My  own 
reports  indicate  that  Soviet  films  don't  do 
much  better  in  Western  European  countries 
than  they  do  in  the  United  States.) 

Some  of  the  same  frustrations  plague  tSe 
responsible  Soviet  ofHcials  in  the  field  of 
teaching  and  scientific  films.  Vladimir  Bas- 
kakov,  vice  president  of  the  State  Committee 
for  Cinematography,  compared  the  U.S.  atti- 
tude with  that  of  the  British.  "Even  though 
British  production  is  limited,"  he  said,  "they 
still  manage  to  arrange  exchanges  with  us. 
You  haven't.  By  contrast,  your  American 
officials  pay  no  attention  to  our  films.  Why 
haven't  they  arranged  to  show  us  your  edu- 
cational and  scientific  films?  Why  haven't 
they  arranged  for  you  to  have  a  look  at  our 
films?  Why  are  the  British  so  interested 
while  Americans  are  not?" 

He  said  the  U.S.S.R.  produces  120  to  130 
films  for  classrooms  annually.  Besides  these, 
they  produce  another  120  science  films  each 
year — for  students  in  higlier  education,  and 
some  for  general  audiences.  Also  luider  Bas* 
kakov's  supervision  Is  the  production  of 
about  200  films  annually  which  are  commis- 
sioned by  various  Soviet  ministries  and  In- 
dustries, and  300  documentaries,  including 
ji2ffsreels  for  theaters  and  television. 

He  produced  a  fat,  hard-cover  film  catalog 
and  waved  It  at  me,  saying.  "I  want  you  to 
know  everything."  The  table  of  contents 
snowed  that  140  pages  were  given  to  the  list- 
ing of  chronicle  and  documentary  films;  202 
pages  to  popular  science;  80  pages  to  school 
films  and  school  lectures;  and  the  balance 
of  perhaps  another  100  pages  to  newsreels 
and  health.  Baskakov  stressed  that  the  list- 
ing was  complete  only  through  1962,  and  said 
that  a  more  complete  catalog  would  be  pub- 
lished  in   English   in  the   fall   of    1964. 

He  and  his  associates  do  not  understand 
U.S.  sensitivity  to  Communist  propaganda; 
they  Insist  that  they  have  many  marvelous 
science  films  without  a  trace  of  bias  which 
could  be  exchanged  for  similar  films  made 
In  the  United  States.  I  offered  to  look  at 
some  of  the  Soviet  classroom  films,  and  I 
was  shown  five.  Baskakov  also  asked  me 
to  look  at  films  about  some  of  the  writers 
of  classic  Russian  literature,  such  as  Pushkin 
and  Chekhov — and  he  mentioned  a  1-hour 
film  of  Ulanova.  the  great  ballerina,  which 
he  said  "of  course  can  be  cut  down."  Most 
of  the  films  run  20  to  40  minutes. 

The  classroom  films  I  viewed  seemed  to  be 
good,  but  perhaps  more  the  type  we  would 
call  documentary.  For  example,  a  film 
called  "The  Universe,"  for  children  10  to  14, 
opens  with  an  attractive  boy  poking  a  camp- 
fire  at  night  in  a  woods.  With  him  is  an 
older  man.  They  begin  to  talk  about  the 
stars.  The  man,  who  might  be  a  typical 
Boy  Scout  leader  in  the  United  States  begins 
some  elementary  Instruction  in  astronomy. 
Suddenly  the  two  of  them,  in  astronaut  garb, 
are  in  a  space  ship.  They  fly  around  in  spwce 
and  the  man  explains  the  moon,  the  sun,  the 


solar  system,  and  much  else  about  the  uni- 
verse, while  the  boy  comments  and  asks 
questions. 

I  saw  also  a  film  dealing  with  an  attrac- 
tive red  fish  foimd  In  Vietnjun,  a  film  that 
depicted  tlie  difference  l>etween  "the  vege- 
table world  and  the  animal  world."  I  saw 
another  about  "the  beat  of  the  heart"  (for 
children  7  to  10) ,  a  geography  film  for  teen- 
agers, and  one  for  primary  grades  titled 
"Who  Lives  in  This  House?"  The  last  showed 
a  woodpecker  boring  a  hole  in  a  tree — an 
effort  that  ultimately  resulted  in  his  pre- 
paring a  home  for  an  owl.  The  films  were  in 
color,  and  I  have  no  doubt  most  children 
would   watch   them   attentively. 

Some  of  these  nonpropaganda  instructional 
films  may  be  available  for  reviewing  in  the 
United  States  in  1965.  In  negotiations  con- 
ducted late  in  1964  in  Mosoow  by  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  Soviet  film  offi- 
cials agreed  to  supply  the  company  with  10 
films  (most  of  them  dealing  with  the  nat- 
ural sciences  but  including  an  analytical 
film  on  Soviet  education  based  upon  a  series 
of  critical  articles  that  appeared  in  Iz- 
vestla) .  They  also  agreed  to  purchase  a 
niunber  of  United  States  instructional  films. 
to  accept  a  United  States  director  for  a  filni 
on  geography  to  be  made  in  tlie  Soviet  Union, 
and  to  exchange  representatives  to  investi- 
gate additional  instructional  film  exchanges. 
Whaie  this  is  a  small  beginning,  closely 
scrutinized  by  both  parties  to  exclude  any 
hint  of  Ideological  promotion,  it  Is  strictly 
in  line  with  President  Johnson's  wish  to  In- 
crease communication  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  to  make  1965  a  designated  "Inter- 
national Cooperation  Year." 

Soviet  educators  who  were  shown  En- 
cyclopedia Brltarmica  films  by  Charles  Ben- 
ton expressed  intense  interest.  Films  in 
biology  and  other  scientific  fields  aroused 
far  more  discussion  than  films  dealing  with 
the  social  studies.  Foreign  language  films 
were  second  to  science.  Tbe  first  question 
always  asked  was,  "Did  you  test  this?"  The 
second,  "What  are  the  statistics?"  Some  So- 
viet teachers — and  this  has  been  true  in  the 
past  in  the  United  States— seem  to  regard 
teaching  films  as  competitors;  they  have  to 
be  reassured  that  "the  teacher  can  but  does 
not  have  to  use  films." 

Everywhere,  and  notably  In  their  inter- 
view with  the  rector  of  Moscow  University. 
Ivan  Petrovsky,  the  represeii  tat  Ives  of  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica  Films  foimd  eager  ears 
for  descriptions  of  innovation  and  experimen- 
tal work  In  education.  The  men  responsible 
for  education  are  searching  for  "the  best 
techniques  in  the  world,"  and  they  seem  to 
be  convinced  that  the  United  States,  through 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  and  others  In- 
terested In  "the  new  techniques,"  has  a  great 
deal  to  teach  them  (as  Indeed  we  have) .  One 
major  possibility  is  that  the  U.S.S.R.  will 
perk  up  and  apply  the  new  methods  devel- 
oped In  the  United  States  far  more  rapidly 
than  win  all  but  a  few  of  our  own  school 
systems. 

Although  one  would  have  difficulty  read- 
ing any  specific  propaganda  into  Soviet  sci- 
ence films  which  might  be  offered  In  the 
United  States,  I  feel  that  if  they  are  shown 
to  schoolchildren  In  the  United  States,  they 
should  be  well  labeled  as  products  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  films  will  illustrate 
how  the  Soviet  Union  Is  embracing  the  use 
of  the  film  in  the  classroom.  They  will  show 
us  the  vast  mine  of  Soviet  educational  films. 
Some  of  them  may  open  tbe  eyes  of  Ameri- 
can educators. 

The  present  exchange  agreement  does  not 
mention  classroom  films,  except  as  they  may 
be  included  in  the  category  of  documentary 
films.  About  these,  Sergei  Romanovsky  was 
almost  as  disgruntled  as  he  was  about  feature 
films.  "There  is  a  provision  in  the  treaty 
concerning  documentaries,  but  there  Is  no 
exchange,"  he  said. 


But  In  his  general  attitude  Romanovskv 
may  be  purposeftilly  pessimistic;  there  ■? 
much  more  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  as  there 
most  certainly  Is  about  the  exchange  of  ei.- 
tertainment  films.  Two  years  ago,  Soviet 
negotiators  seemed  to  want  "West  Side  Story  ■ 
very  badly.  When  it  was  made  available  to 
them,  they  decided  they  did  not  want  :• 
Why  did  they  change  their  minds?  The  p.c- 
ture,  when  shown  at  a  Soviet  film  festr. ,;:, 
was  wildly  applauded.  Can  it  be  that  So\  ;e: 
officials  originally  anticipated  that  it  wo  .lei 
produce  an  unfavorable  reaction  toward  "ae 
United  States?  However,  the  Soviet  audie:.:e. 
like  most  audiences,  apparently  so  adm:ri« 
the  picture  they  forgot  to  be  critical  of  N-  .v 
York  street  gangs.  This  illustrates  one 
pect  of  the  problem. 

There    is    greater    familiarity   with    So- :•  • 
feature  films  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  distn'i.    - 
tors    than    Romanovsky    appvears    to    real;,. 
American     companies      literally     scour     tie 
world  for  films  that  will  bring  audiences  ii.-  , 
theaters.      A    United    Artists    representatr  ..- 
visits  the  U.S.S.R.  regularly.    Soviet  films  .  it- 
shown  at  festivals  and  in  theaters  In  varii    - 
countries.  Including  the  Far  East  and  Afric 
and    United    States    distributors   get   repori* 
on  them.     The   Motion   Picture   Assoclatioi. 
offered  to  bear  the  cost  of  assembling  a  grovxi 
of  distributors  to  look  at  Soviet  films,  aiui 
has     recently     received     several     films     for 
viewing. 

The  14th  Kaxlovy  Vary  International  Fi;-.; 
Festival  In  Czechoslovakia,  which  alternates 
yearly  with  the  international  film  festival  in 
Moscow,  is  considered  by  many  to  be  a  dorr 
for  entertainment  film  exchanges  betwecr. 
the  East  and  West.  In  July  1964,  showing  a]  - 
parently  no  political  bias,  the  Judges  g:-\,} 
first  prize  to  a  Czechoslovakian  film,  Ja:: 
Kadar  and  Elmar  Klos's  "Defendants";  sec- 
ond prize  to  a  U.S.  film.  Gore  Vidal  aiui 
Franklin  Schaffner's  "The  Best  Man";  ar.a 
third  to  a  Soviet  film,  "The  Living  and  tlie 
Dead,"  based  on  the  novel  by  Konstanti:i 
SLmonov.  "The  Best  Man,"  which  deal- 
satirically  with  the  selection  of  a  president;. '. 
candidate  In  the  United  States,  happened  to 
be  shown  at  the  festival  the  day  after  Sei  - 
ator  Barry  Goldwater's  nomination  as  Repub- 
lican presidential  candidate,  and  was  reportci 
to  be  a  great  hit. 

"Defendants"  is  the  story  of  a  construction 
manager  who  misuses  public  funds;  Sir.-- 
onov's  novel,  "The  Living  and  the  Dead,"  tei;^ 
of  the  Soviet  Army's  retreat  before  the  Ger- 
man Army's  onslaught  in  1941. 

Entertainment  films  made  In  the  United 
States  have  been  purchased  widely  i:i 
virtually  every  country  In  the  world.  They 
certainly  contain  no  propaganda  especially 
placed  in  them  to  promote  the  American  way 
of  life — on  the  contrary,  many  of  our  enter- 
talrunent  films  are  likely  to  give  a  bad  in- 
presslon  of  life,  manners,  and  morals  In  tlie 
United  States.  This  in  my  Judgment  is  trr.e 
of  "The  Best  Man,"  which  I  have  seen.  Far 
from  being  a  propaganda  film,  it  is  a  cynic  .1 
and  bitterly  unfair  indictment  of  our  denv  - 
cratic  processes. 

The  Soviet  Union  can  find  a  world  mark  ' 
for  films  if  It  first  produces  them  wither.-, 
regard  for  the  Communist  Ideology,  and  th  i; 
competes  in  the  marketplace  on  sound  ecc- 
nomic  terms.  If  the  Soviet  Union  maintair.s 
that  Its  films  must  portray  the  truth  aiui 
that  there  is  no  truth  except  within  tie 
theories  of  Lenin  and  Marx,  this  admlttecilv 
will  be  difficult.  If  the  U.S.S.R.  applies  its 
great  artistic  and  creative  skills  to  its  filnt?. 
admittedly  it  will  become  easier. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  encotu-age  the  possibili- 
ties for  the  exchange  of  documentary,  ir.- 
structlonal,  and  classroom  films — and  mc>t 
immediately  those  wholly  devoid  of  propa- 
ganda. Wider  distribution  of  these  types  'f 
films  can  add  to  man's  understanding  of  hir..- 
self  and  the  world  around  him. 


Chicago    Tribune    Writer    Finds    Texas 
Padre  Island  a  Vacation  Paradise 


EXT1ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  making  Padre 
Island  a  national  seashore  is  being 
proven  over  and  over  again  as  more 
Americans  enjoy  its  beautiful  scenery 
and  Its  quiet  solitude.  It  was  my  pleas - 
u!e  to  work  for  more  than  4  years  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill  which  made  Padre 
Island  a  national  seashore;  and  it  gives 
nie  great  pleasure  to  find  that  columnists 
acix>ss  the  country  have  now  taken  up 
the  cause  of  trying  to  describe  the  beauty 
of  Padre  Island. 

Hal  Poust,  the  Chicago  Tribune's  auto- 
mobile editor  since  1929,  is  now  touring 
the  United  States  and  is  reporting  on 
his  travels.  In  the  May  23,  1965,  issue 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  there  appears 
an  article,  which  he  has  writt«i,  on 
tr.e  Padre  Island  National  Seashore. 
Tlie  article  entitled  "Texas'  Padre  Is- 
Und  Boasts  82  Miles  of  Beach,"  includes 
two  pictures  of  the  island's  seascape.  I 
icsret  that  pictures  cannot  be  shown  in 
the  Record,  for  the  beauty  of  this  is- 
land can  only  be  seen,  nat  just  described, 
if  justice  is  to  be  done  to  its  attractive- 
ness. However,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
li.at  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

I  hoi>e  that  in  the  near  future  the 
rugged  Guadalupe  Mountains,  in  far 
west  Texas,  will  join  Padre  Island  as  a 
National  Park,  so  that  America  can  en- 
j(  y  the  beauty  and  the  imiqueness  of 
th.at  mountain  region  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  as  well  as  a  seashore  washed  by 
ti.e  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.^  follows : 

T.'TXAs'    Padre    Islaijd   Boasts    82    Mn.Es    of 
Be.\ch  :  A  Promising  National  Seashore 

I  Hal  Poust,  the  Tribune's  automobile  edi- 
•  r  since  1929 — with  time  out  for  World  War 
II  and  postwar  foreign  asslgrunents — Is  tour- 
::.ir  the  United  States.  This  Is  the  first  of  a 
St  ries  of  reports  that  will  appear  in  the  travel 
section.  Clip  and  save  them  as  a  guide  for 
V  cation  planning.) 

(By  Hal  Poust) 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex. — Robinson  Crusoe 
r.t  .  er  had  more  beach  and  dunes  to  himself. 
W  th  the  sun  still  bidden  by  a  solid  dark 
b;ue  cloud  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  horizon, 
tlie  first  light  of  day  faintly  lllimilnated 
white  caps  rolUng  onto  83  miles  of  vacant 
beach  being  acquired  by  the  National  Park 
Sprvlce  thl«  year,  the  longest  undeveloped 
coast  In  the  United  States. 


Appendix 

Padre  Island  is  long,  low.  unpopulated  and 
mainly  Impenetrable  by  ordintiry  vehicles. 
Unpopulated  by  man,  that  is,  but  not  by 
other  life. 

A  flock  of  laughing  giUls  hovers  In  the 
the  steady  trade  wind.  When  one  sees  food, 
it  dives  and  comes  up  with  a  smaU  fish  In 
its  beak  while  the  others  cackle,  a  call  con- 
sidered   a   laugh   by   the   ornithologists    who 

named  the  black-headed  white  bird. 

Sandpipehs,  stiff  little  legs  racing  with  the 
precision  of  mechanical  toys,  chase  each  re- 
tiring comber,  pecking  at  vegetable  and 
animate  morsels  newly  washed  up  from  the 
sea.  Wlllets  zoom  20  or  25  feet  above  the 
water,  an  elevation  which  allows  their  keen 
sight  to  penetrate  a  foot  or  so  below  the 
waves.  When  one  sees  prey,  it  folds  Its  wings 
and  dives  vertically  through  air  and  Into 
water. 

Ghost  crabs,  after  prowling  at  night  for 
their  food,  retire  to  their  self -dug  holes  in 
the  sand,  for  with  the  arrival  of  daylight 
they  are  exposed  to  their  predators,  the  birds. 

Between  hills  of  sand  accumulated  by 
seaoats  and  seagrape,  flat  little  valleys  are 
pocked  with  pocket  gopher  dens,  which  sup- 
port an  abundance  of  rattle  snakes,  coyotes, 
and  deerflies. 

In  Laguna  Madre,  the  shallow  water  sep- 
aratlng  the  Island  from  the  mainland,  big 
blue  herons  wade  or  stand  stalking  fish, 
Inunoblllzed  on  their  long  legs.  Also  fish- 
ing are  skinny  little  Louisiana  herons  with 
their  yellowish  crests,  the  common  egrets, 
and  a  few  rare  reddish  egrets. 

The  interooastal  canal  traverses  this 
lagoon  In  a  marked  clianiiel  dredged  through 
shoals  5  to  10  miles  wide.  The  Infrequent 
barges  and  fishing  boats,  confined  to  their 
course,  do  not  disturb  the  bird  sanctuary. 
White  pelicans  are  nesting  on  an  Island  In 
the  lagoon,  the  main  rookery  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  fiock  of  these  migratory  birds.  Roseate 
Spoonbills  have  Just  begun  to  nest  here  in 
the  last  few  years. 

"One  of  our  functions  is  to  preserve  this 
refuge  of  natural  life,"  explains  William  L. 
Bowen,  superintendent  of  the  Padre  Island 
national  seashore.  "We  must  preserve  all 
vegetable  and  animal  life.  Including  those 
forms  unpleasant  to  man.  so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb the  ecology  established  through 
centuries." 

There  are  two  conflicting  philosophies 
about  what  the  Government  should  do  on 
Padre  Island,  protect  the  natiiral  Isolation 
from  man — keeping  Padre  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  birds — or  build  a  highway  on  the 
island  for  the  116  miles  from  the  Corpus 
ChrLstl  causeway  to  the  Port  Isabel  causeway, 
thus  opening  the  entire  Island  to  develop- 
ment of  ocean  front  motels  and  bay  front 
boat  docks. 

"In  another  5  years,"  says  Bowen,  "I 
visualize  the  development  of  the  usual 
national  i>ark  accommodations  at  two  loca- 
tions, for  a  few  miles  at  each  end  of  the 
island.  Tourists  and  vacationists  will  not 
wander  far  from  accommodations  If  there 
are  no  roads. 

"By  concentrating  the  lodging,  eating,  and 
sanitation  facilities  at  each  end  of  the  park, 
we  wUl  preserve  50  to  60  miles  of  the  island 
as  a  sanctuary  tor  coastal  life,  as  it  was  be- 
fore Christopher  Colvmibus." 

Tliere  are  no  acconunodatlons  In  any  of 
tba  82  miles — ^no  picnic  areas,  no  camping 
grounds,  no  beach  guards.  The  State  of 
Texas  dedicated  to  tiie  Federal  Government 


Its  title  to  the  beach  below  the  tldemarks 
and  the  submerged  land  except  for  o«-taln 
oU  rights.  But  negotiations  for  purcliase  of 
the  rest  of  tbe  land  from  16  private  owners 
are  still  in  progress. 

On  the  Island  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Federal  Government's  82  miles  of  beach, 
there  are  presently  recreational  activities  In- 
dicating the  public's  appetite  foe  this  fun  In 
the  sun  on  the  seashore.  The  present  fishing, 
bathing,  and  camping  presage  an  expansion 
of  such  recreational  pursuits  when  they  are 
encouraged  by  the  National  Park  Service 
standards  of  accommodations. 

On  the  north  end,  reached  by  causeway 
($1  toll  a  car,  round  trip),  is  a  free,  1,200- 
foot  fishing  pier  in  a  Nueces  County  park. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  island,  reached 
from  Corpus  Christi  by  driving  160  miles 
mainland  highways  to  near  BrownsvlUe, 
there  is  fishing  on  a  long  Jetty  off  the  Port 
Isabel  Harbor.  A  sign  posted  by  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  says  the  Jetty  Is  danger- 
ous for  fishing  because  the  rocks  are  slippery 
when  wet.  About  15  or  20  men  and  women, 
defying  the  sign,  were  Ashing  well  offshore 
between  highways. 

There  are  two  or  three  motels  and  restau- 
rants on  the  south  end  of  the  island — no 
part  of  the  national  park  plan.  However  we 
found  one  family  camped  In  the  sand  dunes 
within  sound  of  the  surf. 

Pot  those  tourists  less  rugged  and  ventur- 
some.  Corpus  Christi  and  BrownsvUle  offer 
motels  and  restaurants.  The  1964  Mobile 
Travel  Guide  lists  23  motels  In  Corpvis  Christi 
and  9  In  BrownsvUle,  smaller  city  but  with 
the  added  attraction  of  being  on  the  Mexi- 
can border.  Both  cities  are  convenient  to 
Padre  Island. 


A  New  Peoria:  Born  of  Foresight,  Faith, 
and  $50  Million — Not  at  Government 
Expense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  iLLnrois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  mailing  to  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  House,  a  letter  with  a  bro- 
chure calling  their  attention  to  Peoria, 
HI. — "Progress  Center  of  the  Midwest." 
Surely,  any  city  in  the  Nation  would  be 
proud  of  the  record  that  Peoria  has  made 
on  local  initiative. 

I  hope  all  of  the  Members  will  take  a 
minute  or  two  to  leaf  through  the  bro- 
chure. I  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  an  invitation  for  all  the  Mem- 
bers to  visit  our  community  at  their  con- 
venience and  see  firsthand  what  dedi- 
cated people  can  do  when  they  make  a 
"pledge  to  progress." 

The  May  issue  of  Washington  World 
has  done  a  feature  article  on  the  Peoria 
story.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude the  article  at  this  point: 
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Do-lT- YoiTSSEU  Renewal — ^Peoria  Style  : 
Downtown  Area  Revitalized  bt  Local 
Business  T.r^r>KR.s 

Peoria  products,  such  as  bulldoeers,  cranes 
and  scrapers,  bave  been  busy  In  tbelr  own 
Iront  yard  In  recent  wee^,  demolishing 
downtown  buildings  and  preparing  for 
numerous  major  construction  projects  cost- 
ing more  than  $50  mlllic^i. 

Peoria  Is  a  prosperous  small  city  In  north 
central  Illinois,  a  soybean  processing  and 
distilling  center  with  a  population  of  Just 
over  100,000  In  the  last  census.  The  people 
who  live  there  are  like  the  people  who  live  In 
dozens  of  other  shnUar  American  cities. 
There  is  one  difference,  however,  between 
them  and  residents  in  many  other  cities. 

They  prefer  to  use  local  money  rather  than 
Federal  funds  to  improve  their  community. 

As  a  resvUt,  downtown  Peoria  Is  under- 
going a  massive  facelifting  that  has  earned 
it  the  title  of  "Progress  Center"  and  the 
whole  expensive  rebuilding  task  has  been 
underwritten  by  Peoria's  financial  Institu- 
tions, retailers  and  other  business  leaders. 

The  amount  of  new  construction — com- 
pleted, under  way  or  scbediUed  for  later 
this  year  and  1966 — Is  unvisual  for  a  com- 
munity of  Peoria's  size,  but  the  fact  it  Is 
being  done  without  Federal  grants  Is  even 
more  remarkable. 

One  astounding  project  nearlng  completion 
is  a  $6  million  center  for  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.    and    Bishop    Cafeteria.      Not    only    is    it 

sponsored  by  Peoria  firms  and  Individuals, 
but  some  of  the  backers  are,  in  fact,  com- 
petitors of  Sears.  They  agreed  with  other 
business  leaders  that  it  would  be  un- 
fortunate for  Sears  to  move  to  a  suburban 
site. 

Acting  on  the  theory  that  what  was  good 
for  tbe  whole  community  collectively  was 

good  for  every  merchant  individually,  down- 
town businessmen  purchased  shsires  In  the 
Peoria  IDevelopment  Corp.  in  varying  amounts 
up  to  9200,000.  The  corporation  proceeded  to 
erect  a  Sears  building  with  170,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  and  an  adjacent  Bishop 
cafeteria,  along  with  a  parking  plaza  to  ac- 
commodate 1,200  automobdles.  The  corpora- 
tion will  lease  the  property  to  Sears  and 
Bishop's,  those  two  businesses  will  obtain  new 
quarters  without  capital  investment,  and  the 
downtown  shopping  atmosphere  will  be  en- 
hanced, to  the  benefit  of  aU  concerned. 

The  home-flnanced  boom  In  downtown 
Peoria  has  fulfilled  all  the  hopes  and  even 
exceeded  the  dreams  of  the  business  leaders 
who  cooperated  to  lavmdh  it.  Many  of  them 
are  confident  the  construction  program  has 
proceeded  so  smoothly,  unhampered  by  the 
normal  delays,  because  the  ntuuber  of  agen- 
cies concerned  with  the  varloiis  projects  was 
held  at  a  minimum,  in  contrast  to  many  Fed- 
eral xirban  renewal  efforts  where  innumerable 
delays  occur  waiting  for  numerous  agencies  to 
unravel  bureaucratic  redtape. 

Another  multi-milllon-dollar  project  in 
downtown  Peoria  is  the  new  headquarters 
building  for  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  This 
cross-shaped  building  and  the  adjacent  park- 
ing area  will  also  occupy  two  square  blocks. 
The  full-block  parking  area  is  directly  op- 
posite the  Sears  project  and  the  office  build- 
ing is  tq>posite  the  new  Peoria  County  court- 
house. Office  space  for  1.500  persons  will  re- 
quire approximately  300,000  square  feet.  The 
Caterpillar  cafeteria  will  seat  520. 

The  first  major  construction  in  this  com- 
prehensive program  of  rebuilding  in  down- 
town Peoria  got  vmderway  when  the  Peoria 
Board  of  Supervisors  authorized  the  public 
building  commission  to  construct  a  $4.5  mil- 
lion county  courthouse.  It  was  recently  com- 
pleted and  the  entire  square  block  is  now 
being  landflcaiied. 

Construction  of  an  eight-story  Security 
Savings  &  Loan  Association  Building,  over- 
looking the  new  courthouse  and  the  new 
Caterplllso-  Biiilding,  has  begrin.  New  build- 
ings adjacent  to  the  savings  &  loan  building 
are  the  Kelly  Seed  Co.  and  the  three-story 


building  for  DeKroyft-Metz  &  Co.,  Inc.,  a 
pioneer  Peoria  drug  firm.  A  63-unit  Imperial 
"400"  Motel  was  opened  in  1964  directly  op- 
posite the  Caterpillar  parking  area.  A  10- 
story.  105-room  Howard  Johnson  Motor 
Lodge  &  Resta\irant  will  be  built  this  year. 
A  new  17-story  savings  building  opposite 
the  courthouse  is  another  major  project  un- 
der construction  In  downtown  Peoria.  This 
oflace  building,  retail  plaza,  and  parking  deck 
will  cost  *5  million.  First  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  Association  will  own  and  operate  the 
first  six  floors.  The  ll-flooT  office  building 
tower  will  be  owned  and  operated  by  Na- 
tional Building  Corp.,  of  Kashinlle,  Tenn. 
Part  of  the  building  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy late  this  year. 

A  new  four-story  Peoria  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  Building  was  completed  late  in 
1964.  In  the  same  block,  major  remodeling 
of  the  Jefferson  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  and 
the  Worklngmen's  Savings  &  Loan  Associ- 
ation gave  a  new  look  to  the  entire  block. 
The  Voysiger  Tnn  will  begin  a  $2  million  ex- 
pansion program  in  mid- 1966  which  will  add 
100  units.  None  of  the  new  projects  Is  more 
than  one  block  from  the  new  Peoria  County 
Courthouse  and  all  are  being  done  without 
Federal  grants. 

Three  parking  decks  at  tbe  rear  of  some 
of  Peoria's  largest  retail  stores  have  elim- 
inated most  of  the  parking  problems  that 
have  driven  customers  to  suburban  shopping 
centers  In  many  cities.  The  several  down- 
town retailers  who  have  established  stores 
in  suburban  shopping  centers  in  Peoria  have 
continued  to  operate  their  downtown  stores. 

Some  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  new 
suburban  Peoria  constructlam  is  attributable 
to  the  displaced  downtown  retail  establish- 
ments, warehouses  and  industrial  plants, 
but  much  of  It  Is  new  to  Pecrla.  It  Includes 
numerous  new  warehouses,  apartment  build- 
ings, fraternity  houses,  dormitories,  churches, 
and  new  indtistrlal  plants.  Ten  new  proj- 
ects. Including  the  construction  of  a  second- 
ary airport,  were  announced  In  1964  for  one 
of  Peoria's  Industrial  parka. 

Private  enterprise  Is  responsible  for  the 
South  St.  Francis  project  which  necessitated 
the  demolition  of  70  homes  on  the  fringe 
downtown  area.  A  five-story  Professional 
Building  and  a  seven-story  Ramada  Motor 
Inn  are  under  construction.  The  State  of 
Illinois  has  an  $8  millioa  mental  health 
clinic  imder  construction  an  North  Univer- 
sity Avenue.  It  Is  a  200-bed  hospital  whose 
emphasis  will  be  on  outpatients. 

The  progressive  spirit  tnat  made  Peoria 
an  all  America  city  in  1958  has  continued 
to  provide  the  leadership  tliat  has  improved 
Peoria's  schools,  hospitals,  churches,  retail 
stores,  government,  and  recreational  facili- 
ties. 

One  of  the  recent  evidences  of  Peoria's 
cultural  advantages  is  the  building  of  a  mil- 
lion dollar  Lakeview  Center  for  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  which  is  nearlng  oompletion.  This 
educational,  recreational,  culttiral  center 
was  designed  by  the  California  architectural 
firm  of  Victor  Gruen  &  Associates.  It  ad- 
joins the  new  $100,000  Lakeview  Plane- 
tarium. Funds  for  Lakeview  Center  were 
raised  in  a  communlt3rwide  campaign  in 
keeping  with  Peoria's  policy  of  using  local 
money  rather  than  Federal  funds. 


The  Successes  of  Project  Hope  in  Pern 
and  Ecuador 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  24.  1965 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr.  President,  as  a 
Senator  from  the  State  closest  to  our 


neighbors  to  the  south,  I  have  follow  i,': 
with  keen  interest  the  successes  u: 
Project  Hope  In  Peru  and  Ecuador. 

A  large  measure  of  Hope's  success  car. 
be  directly  attributed  to  one  man,  D: 
William  B.  Walsh,  whose  dynamic  spi::r 
is  captured  in  an  article  published  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Hollywood,  Fla.,  Sur.- 
Tattler.  Interviewed  by  Dick  Thompsc.i. 
this  Washington  heart  specialist,  wl.o 
gave  up  his  m.edical  practice  to  turn  a 
dream  into  reality,  explains  his  guiduiij 
principles. 

Stated  very  simply,  as  outlined  in  t).e 
Sun-Tattler  article.  Dr.  Walsh  belie. cs 
in  a  direct,  person-to-person  contact,  to 
best  educate  the  medical  corps  of  a  coir..- 
try. 

Tlie  correctness  of  this  approach  li.vs 
been  demonstrated  by  the  adoption  of 
Hope's  methods  after  the  white  hcsi^i- 
tal  ship  SS  Hope  has  left,  and  by  tl.e 
requests  that  Hope  doctors  remain,  lo 
supervise  Instruction  in  their  medic  1 
schools  and  treatment  in  their  hospitals 

But,  Mr.  President — and  more  impo  - 
tant — Project  Hope's  success  is  showii 
by  the  people  Hope  touches;  by  the  si:i- 
cere  friendships  developed  while  tie 
great  white  ship  is  in  port;  and  by  tl.e 

warm,   tearful   goodbys  when   the  SS 
Hope  weighs  anchor. 
As  Dr.  Walsh  told  Mr.  Thompson: 

It  Is  amazing  to  see  their  animosity  she<.'.. 
as  though  they  had  gotten  in  a  cold  shower, 
and  come  out  with  a  whole  new  viewpoint. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Dr. 
Walsh's  other  observations  on  intemr;- 
tional  relations  and  medicine  merit  tl.e 
attention  of  all  Senators;  and  I  reque.  •. 
that  the  entire  Sun-Tattler  article  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokp. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler, 

Mar.  26,  1965] 

Eight    Thottsakd    Major     Subgical    Qpei^a- 

•noNS — MissAGE      OF     "SS     Hope":      Gi.b 

Health  to  the  People 

(By  Dick  Thompson,  Sun-Tattler  staff 
writer) 

"Hope  is  the  common  ingredient  througii- 
out  the  world." 

Dr.  William  B.  Walsh,  originator  of  the  Idea 
for  the  floating  school  hospital,  SS  Hope,  sa:d 
this  Wednesday  in  Hollywood  where  he  w.^s 
visiting  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Herbert. 

Walsh  Is  a  45-year-old  Georgetown  Ui.i- 
verslty- trained  doctor  dedicated  to  using  h:s 
floating  school  hospital  as  the  ideal  vehicle 
for  ertendlng  peace  throughout  the  world 

The  project  started  in  1958  when  Preside:  i 
Elsenhower,  a  personal  friend,  discussed  ti.e 
idea  with  Walsh.  The  doctor  immedlate.y 
agreed,  receiving  the  15,000-ton  ship  whic.i 
he  says  "the  Government  wouldn't  wat.t 
within  1,000  miles  of  our  fleet  In  modern 
times." 

The  Government  still  helps  underwrite  op- 
erating costs,  along  with  indtustrial,  priva;e, 
and  community  donations. 

Walsh  will  be  guest  of  honor  at  the  Hope 
ball  at  7  p.m.  tomorrow  at  the  Dlplom.it 
Country  Club.  The  fundralslng  effort  has 
been  sold  out  for  weeks.  "This  is  the  kind  of 
commvmity  spirit  that  is  helping  people  reo- 
ognlze  that  the  borders  of  the  ccwnmunity 
extend  throughout  the  world.  I  am  tremen- 
dously grateful  to  the  people  In  Hollywood 
who  have  help>ed  us  so  much." 

Twelve  area  doctors  and  many  nurses  have 
taken  part  In  the  Hope  program. 
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W.ilsh  is  a  trim,  concerned  man  who  shows 
the  lines  of  responsibility  he  has  assumed 
m  his  duties  as  administrator,  fund-raiser, 
technician,  doctor,  and  International  good 
w\\\  ambassador. 

•  Our  purpose  Is  to  make  others  self-suffi- 
cie:u.  Without  that,  there  isn't  any  hope. 
Disraeli  said  a  nation  is  only  as  economically 
sov.nd  as  its  people  are  healthy,  and  we  oper- 
ate on  that  idea."  He  consistently  uses  the 
phi:al  "we"  rather  than  the  singular  "I." 

•Three-fourths  of  the  children  in  most 
coi;ntries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
die  before  they  reach  5,"  he  said.  "We  in- 
oculated 80,000  Saigon  children  against  the 
wh  lie  list  of  diseases.  In  Ecuador  we 
re.-tched  almost  every  family  in  the  covuitry 
w'r.?n  we  Inoculated  250,000.  ' 

l.icts  and  figiu-es  are  quoted  as  quickly 
as  expressions  of  his  concern  or  philosophy. 
Tuberculosis  and  malaria  are  the  two 
ino~t  serious  diseases.  However,  measles  is 
the  largest  killer  among  children  throughout 
the  world. 

We've  performed  8,000  major  operations 
at:)o.u-d  ship  and  thousands  ashore,"  he  said 

reaching  back  through  the  years  since  1958 
wlien  he  started  out  with  Just  a  handful  of 
do'toi^  and  nurses. 

The  SS  Hope  now  has  35  doctors,  42  nvirses, 
240  usable  beds  and  a  whole  staff  of  aids  and 
administrators. 

The  important  thing,"  he  said  referring  to 
th.:  figures  he  had  Just  quoted,  "is  that  all 
of  •.his  work  has  been  done  in  view  of  the 
fiut  that  our  major  purpose  is  not  adminis- 
ter.ng  to  the  needs  of  some  local  disaster,  but 
a  fvstematlc  program  of  training. 

•  Ours  Is  the  long-range  project  of  training 
loc.tl  people  to  take  over  when  we  leave. 
We  train  doctors,  nurses,  aids,  dietitians, 
secretaries,  accountants,  and  every  tyi>e  of 
laboratory  and  specialized  technicians. 

We  should  realize  we  have  helped  create 
a  .^  hizophrenic  problem  among  some  of  the 
world's  peoples.  We  tell  them  to  Industrlal- 
i?e  forgetting  it  takes  people  to  do  It,  and 
at  lie  same  time  we  don't  help  them  to  be 
ab.p  to  live  their  lives  In  order  to  realize  the 
pr --'ress  of  industrializing. 

•  We've  spent  $100  billion  In  foreign  aid 
tr.ng  to  effect  change,  but  the  people  never 
set  it.  Bureaucracy  causes  enormous  handi- 
er; i.  There  are  plans  about  plans  about 
ir."re  plans.  Foreign  aid  works  primarily 
when  it  Is  channeled  through  voluntary 
a2<  iicies  such  as  oiu-s;  it  reaches  the  people 
uiui  they  realize  where  it  is  coming  from." 

.^5  the  doctor  gets  more  involved  in  his 
sr.bject  his  speech  quickens. 

The  one  thing  you  can  always  reach  the 
pe  pie  with  Is  health.  The  Marshall  plan 
worked  because  we  were  working  with  an 
e!;-e  cadre.  This  Is  not  the  case  in  Asia. 
.V'r.ca,  and  Latin  America. 

rhere  are  only  tliree  continents  in  my 
world,"  he  said,  referring  to  Asia,  Africa, 
an<l  Latin  America.  "And  we  have  to  reach 
Tht.-e  people  directly.  ITie  reason  for  their 
co;.riition  is  the  complete  and  absolute  in- 
eSi'  iency  and  lack  of  education. 

>Ve  never  had  trouble  with  Vletcong.  We 
he  a  conunodity  they  know  their  people 
v.>-.\.  It  was  very  Interesting  to  go  into 
VI.  rtes  and  through  the  Jungles  unharmed, 
u:  roubled.  The  reason  Indonesia  went 
C  :  imunist  is  because  only  one  in  seven 
p-  )le  are  able  to  work.  And  they  can  only 
w  :-:  3  or  4  hours  dally.  The  rest  are  blind 
or  :ck.  There  is  no  problem  taking  over  a 
f'      :try  that  Is  30  to  40  percent  tubercular." 

v.ilsh  divides  his  time  between  his  admln- 
is.r.itive  duties  In  Washington  where  his 
w:;c.  Helen,  and  their  three  sons,  William. 
Jurior  (Trinity  College),  John,  and  Tommy 
live  and  technical  duties  aboard  ship  now 
ai.  ^ored  In  Conakry,  Gulnera. 

:  le  doctor  says  he  Is  "satisfied  with  5 
ii'  .irs  •  sleep  a  night.  He  suffered  a  severe 
ca.- •  of  malaria  himself  a  year  ago  and  lost 
»  ~  >od  portion  of  the  hearing  in  his  left  ear. 


"I  only  wish  the  people  in  this  country 
would  realize  the  real  conditions  in  the 
world.  I've  seen  it  for  years  and  still  dont 
really  believe  it.  We  have  trainees  in  Africa 
that  refuse  to  eat  every  day  because  they 
don't  want  to  return  to  the  starvation  diet 
when  the  ship  leaves. 

"The  retil  message  in  our  program  is  not 

•  the  facts  and  statistics,  but  the  satisfaction 

of    watching    people    t>econxe    self-suflQcient." 

Dr.  Walsh  says  one  great  personal  satisfac- 
tion is  "changing  the  image  of  the  American 
people  throughout  the  world.  It  is  amazing 
to  see  their  animosity  shed  as  though  they 
liad  gotten  into  a  cold  shower  and  come  out 
with  a  whole  new  viewpoint. 

"By  working  together  in  villages  and  cities 
we  really  get  an  amazing  understanding 
among  the  people.  We  went  to  Peru  and 
had  large  demonstrations  and  signs  reading 
'Gringo  go  home'.  When  we  finshed  oin: 
project  there  a  local  editorial  read  "Why  did 
the  Gringo  have  to  teach  us  to  take  care  of 
our  own  people?' 

"I  remember  reading  in  that  editorial  that 
'the  word  "gringo"  will  never  be  treated  with 

scorn  again.'    That  is  a  source  of  enormous 

satisfaction." 

Operating  budget  for  this  year  will  come  to 
$4  or  $5  million.  The  staff  is  composed  of 
persons  from  43  States  and  has  established 
three  medical  centers  throughoxit  the  world. 
A  600-bed  hospital  in  Djakarta  is  operated  100 
percent  by  persons  trained  by  the  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  SS  Hope. 


Today's  Lack  of  Patriotism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  Insert  my  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  wish  to  In- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  Chula  Vista, 
Calif.,  Bulletin,  of  May  12,  1965. 

This  editorial  is  most  timely,  in  that 
it  deals  with  patriotic  duties  of  every 
American  citizen,  and  compares  the  cur- 
rent lack  of  patriotism  vis-a-vls  to  the 
patriotism  which  was  so  strong  at  the 
time  of  the  Second  World  War.  There 
were  no  American  boys  tearing  up  their 
draft  cards  and  refusing  to  fight  for 
America.  Had  they  done  so,  at  that  time 
it  would  have  been  treason,  and  should  be 
so  regarded  today. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Editorially  Yours  s, 

(By  Larry  Jones) 

What  has  happened  to  the  old-fashioned 
Idea  that  being  an  American  citizen  is  the 
greatest  feeling  in  the  world?  Actually,  it 
depresses  me  to  think  that  being  an  Ameri- 
can and  being  a  patriot  should  even  be  de- 
scribed as  old  fashioned. 

But  that's  the  area  in  which  were  working 
on  this  editorial. 

OK,  I'm  old  fashioned.  I'm  41  years  of 
age,  I'm  a  veteran  of  oversea  action  in  the 
South  Pacific  in  World  War  II  and  I'm  still 
one  of  these  guys  who  gets  a  tear  in  his  eye 
and  lump  in  his  throat  when  something  sym- 
bolic of  this  great  country  arouses  my 
emotions. 

Last  week  I  attended  a  school  meeting 
where  my  lO-year-old  son  is  a  Cub  Scout, 
At  this  particular  function  my  Cub  was  in 
charge  Cub  den  which  presented  the  colors. 


He  stood  up  there  in  front  of  200  assorted 
adults  and  led  them  in  the  pledge  of  alle- 
giance to  our  flag,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
admit  that  I  cried  a  Uttle  bit.  I'd  also  cry 
a  little  bit  if  this  same  Uttle  son  of  mine 
ever  has  to  carry  or  protect  our  colors  on 
some  foreign  battlefield.  But,  like  at  the 
school,  I'll  be  proud  of  him.  And  I'll  be 
proud  I  produced  liim  to  share  his  burden 
In  the  protection  of  this  country  and  to  help 
guard  all  the  wonderful  things  we  take  for 
granted  In  our  free  society. 

I'm  Old  fashioned  enough  to  get  sick  to  my 
stomach  when  I  read  about  California  col- 
lege students  demonstrating  against  the 
American  intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  It  wasn't  only  at  Berkeley.  It 
also  happened  right  here  at  the  San  Diego 
campus  of  the  University  of  California.  The 
daily  papers  carried  the  story  and  pictures 
of  this  unsavory  demonstration. 

In  the  same  paper  I  read  about  the  40  or 
more  students  on  the  main  campus  at  IBerke- 
ley  who  gathered  in  assembly  and  burnt  their 
draft  cards  in  protest  against  our  mliltance 
in  Santo  Domingo  and  In  Vietnam. 

Where  have  we  been  lax?  Where  have  we 
missed  the  boat?  Twenty-four  years  ago  I, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  like  me,  flocked 
to  the  recruiting  stations  in  a  grey  December 
of  1941.  The  lines  of  volunteers  were  so  long 
that  the  recruiters  couldn't  flpd  enough  hotel 
rooms  and  eating  establlshifientB  to  accom- 
modate the  enlistees.  I  enlisted  In  Dallas, 
Tex.,  and  we  had  to  wait  almost  4  days  to  get 
on  the  train  for  San  Diego.  I  can  go  on,  and 
on,  and  on.  No  point  in  doing  tliat.  Th* 
point  is  this:  What  te  the  matter  with  being 
an  American?  What  is  the  matter  with  sup- 
porting the  leaders  of  this  cotmtry?  What 
has  happened  to  the  Idea  that  "America  1b 
our  country,  right  or  wrong — our  country"? 

To  me  there  are  no  degrees  of  Americanism. 
You  don't  qualify  your  attitude  about  how 
our  country  acts  In  an  international  crisis. 
You  can  criticize,  you  can  scream — that's 
your  right.  But  if  all  the  true  values  of  being 
an  American  citizen  are  imbedded  deep  down 
In  your  Insides  you'll  pitch  in  and  do  all  you 
can  to  help  and  support  the  decisions  made 
by  those  who  have  been  empowered  to  direct 
the  foreign  affairs  of  this  country. 

Flag  waving?  You're  damned  right  I'm 
flag  waving.  I'm  waving  the  American  flag, 
voluntarily.  You'd  better  Join  me,  or  we 
may  be  waving  a  Bed  flag — and  it  won't  be 
because  we  like  it. 

And  there  wont  be  any  draft  cards  to  burn, 
either.  All  you'll  have  to  worry  about  Is 
what  labor  camp  you'll  be  working  in. 


James  Gerhardt,  Winner  of  die  Maryland 
Optimists  Competition 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARYLAKD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  optimistic  speech  by  a  young 
Baltimorean,  16-year-old  James  Ger- 
hardt,  the  wlrmer  of  both  the  Baltimore 
and  the  Maryland  State  Optimists  com- 
petition. On  Friday,  the  Maryland  con- 
test was  held  in  Ocean  City  and  Mr. 
Gerhardt  was  named  the  winner  of  a 
$500  scholarship.  This  accomplishment 
has  earned  him  the  right  to  compete  for 
a  $1,000  scholarship  in  the  national  con- 
test, to  be  held  in  New  Orleans. 
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I  am  happy  to  have  received  from  Jim 
Gerhardt  a  cc^y  of  the  speech,  and  to 
share  it  with  other  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Optimism:  Pormiti.a  fob  Freedom 
(By  James  Gerhardt) 

Too  often  we  have  glibly  uttered  such 
phrases  as  "Vlgllsmce,  the  eternal  price  of 
freedom."  Personally,  I  feel  that  all  Amer- 
icans should  be  familiar  wltb  these  slogans 
and  often  ponder  their  significance.  There- 
fore, I  am  very  happy  for  the  opportunity 
given  to  me  today  to  discuss  with  you, 
"Optimism:  Formula  for  Freedom." 

Without  optimism,  the  Idea  of  independ- 
ence would  never  have  entered  into  the 
minds  of  those  beaten  and  broken  colonists 
of  America.  Theirs  was  a  seemingly  hopeless 
plight,  as  the  histories  proclaim.  They  were 
being  unjustly  treated  by  a  government  in 
which  they  were  not  even  represente<i. 
Their  only  resort,  revolt,  was  absurd;  for 
how  could  a  few  bickering,  xineducated  back- 
woodsmen hope  to  make  ai^yst&nd  against 
the  most  prodigious  army,.-flrra  navy  in  the 
world. 

Gazing  into  the  past,  we  see  a  handful  of 
gallant  rebels  gloriously  striking  lightning 
blows  at  a  mighty  oppressor.  Actually,  the 
picture  was  somewhat  different.  However, 
we  are  concerned  only  with  the  rebels.  In 
order  to  see  them  In  a  realistic  light,  let's 
compare  their  situation  to  one  familiar  to 
MS.  Remember  the  class  elections  held  in 
October?  Your  best  friend  was  nominated 
for  president,  but,  unfortunately,  you 
seemed  to  be  his  only  supporter.  It  was 
pretty  hard  to  vote  for  him,  wasn't  it?  You 
may  believe  that  all  the  colonists  were  for 
Independence,  but  this  was  not  the  case. 
Only  one-third  of  the  colonists  were  for 
independence,  and  not  even  all  of  these  were 
ready  to  fight  for  it. 

One  year  before  the  war  terminated,  our 
Army  was  composed  of  approximately  43,750 
men.  Not  only  did  this  feeble  army  have  to 
contend  with  the  greatest  land  and  sea 
power  in  the  world,  but  it  also  was  faced  with 
a  civil  war  as  cruel  and  as  real  as  the  one 
which  occurred  in   1861. 

These  patriots  weren't  superhuman  rocks 
standing  against  a  mighty  Atlantic.  They 
were  tired,  discouraged  and  desperate  men. 
They  had  fought  and  died  in  weather  that 
we  wovild  shrink  from.  To  make  this  situa- 
tion real  again,  look  to  yourself  to  see  them. 
We  get  frustrated  from  splashing  through 
a  few  puddles  or  a  couple  of  Inches  of  snow. 
This,  however,  was  what  they  lived  in, 
fought  in,  fell  into  and  died  in.  They  saw 
their  friends  dropped  by  silver  bayonets  and 
hissing  bullets.  In  this  crisis  there  was  en- 
kindled the  passionate  desire  to  strike  back. 
Momentarily  defeated,  the  burning  spark  of 
optimism  lit  the  torch  of  freedom.  They 
railed  and  finally  won;  they  were  free.  No 
treasury,  no  one  deed,  no  monument  can 
ever  repay  the  eternal  debt  which  we  owe  to 
these  pioneers.  Only  our  constant  efforts  to 
preserve  this  Nation  for  which  they  sweated, 
bled  and  died  can  repay  our  honorable  dead. 
We  must  give  ourselves  with  our  whole 
heart  and  soul.  We  mast  try,  as  these  fron- 
tiersmen did.  to  strike  for  freedom  wher- 
ever and  whenever  it  is  possible,  not  by  de- 
stroying all  people  who  do  not  share  oiu: 
beliefs,  economic  status  or  political  policies, 
but  by  being  the  most  perfect  citizens  we 
can  be.  by  using  our  freedoms  to  preserve 
our  country.  This  philosophy,  combined 
with  a  trust  in  ourselves  and  the  God  who 
gave  UB  life,  shall  produce  an  America  that 
our  forefathers  dreamed  of,  an  America  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 


The  Long  Upswing— >I,  II,  and  III 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday.  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  some- 
times when  I  read  a  good  editorial,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  writer  by 
name.  Unfortunately,  authors  of  edi- 
torials are  generally  anonsmious  souls. 

Three  fine  essays  appeared  on  suc- 
cessive days  In  the  Washington  Post  re- 
cently, each  entitled,  "The  Long  Up- 
swing." What  they  were  marking  was 
the  51 -month  anniversary  of  the  longest 
uninterrupted  peacetime  era  of  pros- 
perity in  the  history  of  the  country. 

While  I  feel  that  an  overemphasis  was 
placed  on  tax  reduction,  which  was  given 
too  much  credit  for  "the  long  upswing," 
I  still  beleive  the  three  pieces  extremely 
worthwhile. 

The  second  editorial  answered  the 
question  of  whether  the  upswing  had 
been  sustained  by  accident  or  design  by 
stating,  correctly,  I  believe,  that  "it 
was  design — the  pursuit  of  appropriate 
economic  policies"  that  brought  about 
our  period  of  prosperity.  I  have 
been  saying  for  a  long  time  that  periods 
of  recession  or  economic  progress  are 
man  made — that  there  Is  no  natural  law 
which  states  that  every  so  often  we  must 
take  an  economic  nose  dive. 

We  have  discovered  a  number  of  ways 
to  stop  inflation  but  we  have  never  dis- 
covered a  way  to  end  a  depression 
quickly. 

I  believe  that  the  author  might  have 
paid  more  attention  to  the  fact  that  in- 
terest rates  and  money  supply  were  man- 
aged fairly  correctly  during  the  51 -month 
period.  There  has  been  available  credit 
at  not  too  exorbitantly  high  Interest 
rates. 

One  of  the  dangers  confronting  our 
contemporary  economy  is  that  selfish  in- 
terests within  the  banking  community 
may  succeed  in  breaking  the  4.25-percent 
ceiling  on  interest  rates  for  long-term 
Government  securities,  an  event  that 
would  bring  calamity.  Such  a  tragedy 
would  result  in  a  general  rise  in  interest 
rates,  that  are  totally  uncalled  for. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  many  months 
that  there  has  been  a  concerted  drive 
on  the  part  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation and  its  propaganda  machine 
and  lobby  to  increase  the  present  rates 
that  have  given  the  banking  industry  the 
highest  profits  in  its  history. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  author  omitted 
the  important  role  comparatively  reason- 
able interest  charges  has  played,  along 
with  an  adequate  money  supply  and 
credit  availability,  in  the  longevity  of 
our  current  prosperous  era.  The  author 
might  well  have  warned,  too,  that  tight- 
ening credit  and  upping  interest  at  this 
time  would  most  certainly  prove  a  death 
blow  to  the  long  upswing,  which  can  con- 
tinue if  we  so  will  it. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Congress  and  the 


readers  of  the  Record,  I  now  submit  the 
three  fine  editorials : 

Thz  Long  Upswing — ^l 

This  day  marks  the  passing  of  an  eco- 
nomic milestone.  For  the  past  51  mon-hs, 
the  American  economy  has  continued  to 
grow  without  significant  Interruption,  bre.k- 
tng  a  century-old  record  tor  the  longevity 
of  upswings.  It  is  an  event  that  calls  :;ot 
for  ceremonial  rhetoric  or  an  effulgence  of 
self -congratulations,  but  rather  a  sober  asai. 
ysis  of  the  significance  of  the  accompl.^h- 
ment  and  a  consideration  of  the  lessons  t:.at 
it  holds  for  the  future. 

First,  an  arithmetic  note  on  the  miles;,  ne 
that  has  been  passed.  According  to  the 
monthly  business  cycle  chronology  of  The 
National  Btueau  of  Economic  Research  a 
record  of  upswings  and  downswings  dat.ng 
back  to  1854,  the  average  duration  of  eco- 
nomic expansion  periods  in  the  Uni:ed 
States  Is  30  months.  But  If  the  war  ye.irs, 
the  years  of  the  Civil  War  and  two  World 
Wars,  are  excluded,  the  average  duration  of 
peacetime  expansion  is  26  months. 

Of  the  22  peacetime  expansions,  21  la^ed 
for  37  months  or  less.  The  only  near  nvaJ 
to  the  ciurent  upswing  is  the  50-month  ex- 
pansion from  the  nadir  of  the  great  depr.^s- 
sion  In  March  1933,  to  the  cycUcal  peak  of 
May  1937,  the  upper  turning  point  of  the 
"Roosevelt  recession."  But  the  50-month  i:p- 
swing  of  the  1930's  Is  a  bizarre  yardstick  u  .-.h 
wluch  to  measure  the  longevity  of  econor..ic 
expansion.  It  marked  the  recovery  from  the 
most  devastating  depression  In  American  h.s- 
tory,  a  recovery  so  Incomplete  that  ni  re 
than  14  percent  of  the  labor  force  was  •.  n- 
employed  in  the  "peak"  year  of  1937. 

The  current  expansion  began  rather  In..  ;$- 
piciously  in  February,  1961,  following  upon 
a  period  which  can  be  Justly  characterised 
as  one  of  economic  stagnaUon.  Before  the 
economy  had  fully  recovered  from  the  1&;7- 
58  recession,  a  concern  for  the  balance-i  :- 
payments  deficit  and  a  wholly  unjustif.ed 
fear  of  Inflation  led  to  the  adoption  of  re- 
strictive monetary  and  fiscal  measures.  As 
a  result  the  economy  expanded  for  only  25 
months,  and  at  the  business  cycle  peak  of 
May,  1960,  5.1  percent  of  the  labor  force  v  :.s 
unemployed. 

An  unbiased  measure  of  the  stagnat.on 
that  afflicted  the  economy  Is  obtained  by 
measuring  the  growth,  the  gross  national 
product  (corrected  for  price  changes)  s^e- 
tween  cyclical  peaks.  Between  the  peak  of 
1957  and  the  peak  of  1960,  the  real  GNP  grew 
at  an  average  annual  rate  of  only  2.7  pf-r- 
cent,  well  below  the  historical  average.  But 
between  the  peak  of  1960  and  the  first  qi:  r- 
ter  of  1965,  a  period  of  434  years,  the  :e.U 
GNP  bas  grown  at  an  average  annual  r.ie 
of  slightly  more  than  4  percent. 

The  nearly  50-percent  increase  in  -r.e 
growth  rate  and  the  recordbreaking  loii-  v- 
ity  of  the  present  upswing  are  developm-  .ts 
of  which  the  country  can  be  Justly  pr<  d 
But  It  Is  fair  to  ask  whether  this  econi .  .ic 
boiuity  Is  the  creature  of  accident  or  tie- 
sign.  An  attempt  to  provide  some  ans--  •  r? 
Will  be  made  in  a  subsequent  editorial. 
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The  Long  Upswing — 11 
The  fluctuations  that  have  character, 
economic  growth  in  modern  times  are  c 
pounded  of  diverse  elements.     Those  v,'; 
are  properly  "economic"  are  related  bro 
to  tne  making  and  spending  of  money:   . 
as  such  they  usually  are  amenable  to  st. 
tical  measurement.     But  there  Is  a  sect 
melange  of  forces  that  falls  into  a  cauU; 
labeled  "confidence."     In  that  cauldron 
political  and  psychological  potions  boil. 
Ing  the  atmosphere  with  vapors  that  bee. 
men's  vision.     Both  sets  of  Interrelated  : 
ces,  those  which  can  be  coldly  measured 
those    which    can    only    be    adumbrated 
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bLstorians,  are  essential  to  an  explanation 
of  what  is  being  justly  celebrated  as  the  long- 
er c  economic  expansion  in  recent  history. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  the  current 
r.;'swing,  while  unbroken,  has  not  proceeded 
smoothly  along  its  upward  course.  A  sharp 
rv<)ound  soon  regained  the  ground  lost  dur- 
::  -:  the  1960-61  recession.  But  early  in  1962 
:  e  vigor  of  the  expansion  began  to  ebb. 
A-.d  by  the  late  spring  a  chorus  of  Cassan- 
(i  IS  was  busily  prognosticating  the  onset  of 
i.e  fifth,  postwar  recession. 

Tlie  fatigue  that  almost  ended  with  the 
d-Aith  of  the  expansion  in  the  autumn  of 
1  '32  provides  a  classic  example  of  the  man- 
I  r  in  which  economic  and  psychological  for- 
ces interact.  On  the  economic  side,  a  num- 
ber of  factors  were  responsible  for  the  per- 
s.  tence  of  excess  capacity  and  a  low  level 
c:  profits.  There  was  the  fiscal  drag  of  the 
h  ::h.  wartime  tax  rates.  There  was  the  re- 
s  ructive  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  au- 
t rarities  that  halted  the  growth  of  the  money 
5;  pply  by  mid-1962.  But  the  most  menacing 
b.ow  came  from  the  political  and  psychologi- 
c  1  side.  The  President  Kennedy  did  not  gain 
the  full  confidence  of  the  business  commu- 
r.;'y  in  1960.  and  his  reservoir  of  good  will 
w  s  sorely  depleted  by  Uie  ugly  dispute  over 
sroel  prices  and  the  sharp  break  in  the  stock 
n  arket,  both  of  which  occurred  in  the  fate- 
f   1  spring  of  1962. 

What  turned  the  tide  and  saved  the  ex- 
t.  nsion  from  an  untimely  death  was  the 
K  nnedy  administration's  shift  toward  a 
f.nuinely  expansive  economic  policy.  The 
!:  vestment  credit  provisions  of  the  1962  Rev- 
er.ue  Act  and  reform  of  the  depreciation 
ET-.'.idelines  were  moves  that  helped  to  check 
ire  further  erosion  of  btisiness  confidence. 
E  it  the  crucial  turning  point  in  business  ex- 
;  ■  ctatlons  coincided  with  the  adminlstra- 
t:  n's  active  commitment  to  reduce  income 
t  xes.  When  the  drive  to  cut  taxes  began 
t'  take  shape  early  in  1963.  the  volume  of 
r  w  orders  placed  with  durable  goods  in- 
d  strles  rose  sharply,  presaging  the  expan- 
s:   n  of  capital  outlays  that  followed. 

The  revival  of  confidence  would  not.  of 
c  iiTse,  have  been  sufficient  to  propel  the 
economy  along  the  path  of  rapid  growth. 
T -ere  were  other  favorable  factors.  Nearly 
57  percent  of  the  automobiles  in  1962  were 
o-.-r  5  years  old,  a  factor  which  set  the  stage 
f  r  the  subsequent  boom  In  new  car  sales. 
Price  stability  played  a  significant  role  in 
the  striking  expansion  of  U.S.  exports.  Since 
ir-Gl  private  exports  have  risen  from  $20 
b  :Uon  to  an  annual  level  of  nearly  $28  bil- 
1;  :i.  Finally,  the  stability  of  wages,  by  per- 
nv.ttlng  unit  labor  costs"  to  decline,'  con- 
tr  buted  greatly  to  the  growth  of  profits. 
I  roflts  which  in  turn  stimulated  investment 

The  first  editorial  ended  with  the  question 
^:  w-hether  the  upswing  has  been  sustained 
^ :  accident  or  design.  The  answer  is  that  it 
^-  s  design— the  pursuit  of  appropriate  eco- 
1.  mlc  policies  culminating  in  the  tax  cut 
0:"  1964 — that  tipped  the  scales.  Our  final 
fuitorial  in  this  series  will  discuss  the  meas- 
rres  that  must  be  taken  to  strengthen  eco- 
!    :mc  policy  in  the  future. 

The  Long  Upswing — III 
niere  was  a  time  when  Americans,  like 
t..o  figures  in  a  Greek  tragedy,  looked  upon 
;■  recurrence  of  economic  recessions  as  a 
;  rnomenon  over  which  mere  mortals  have 
■  control.  But  the  times  have  changed. 
^.c  Presidents  Couiicil  of  Economic  Ad- 
V  ers.  In  its  report  on  the  long  upswing, 
f  tes  that:  "It  is  premature  to  s.ay  that 
b  siness  cycles  have  been  eliminated.  But 
vv  now  know  that  there  Is  no  necessary 
r    .son  why   an   expansion   must   end   in  36 
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months,  36  months,  80  months  or  any  other 
arbitrary  length  of   time." 

The  Ctouncil  members  share  the  econo- 
mist's reluctance  to  write  what  might  be  a 
premature  epitaph  for  the  business  cycle. 
They  are  painfiUly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
consumers  will  not  continue  to  buy  8  or  9 
million  cars  each  year,  that  housing  markets 
can  be  saturated,  that  narrowing  profit  mar- 
gins can  sour  businessmen's  expectations  and 
c.xuse  tlie  volume  of  investment  in  new  capi- 
Uil  equipment  to  decline.  These  develop- 
ments are  inherent  in  an  enterprise  economy, 
but  they  need  not  produce  recurrent  slumps 
in  aggregative  business  activity.  Wise  Gov- 
ernment policies,  by  mitigating  and  re- 
versing the  forces  of  recession  can  so  limit 
economic  fluctuations  that  they  are  mani- 
fested only  as  changes,  speedup's  and  slow- 
downs, in  the  rate  of  economic  growth. 

Tl-se  experience  of  the  past  51  months 
proves  beyond  any  doubt  that  there  are 
effective  fiscal  and  monetary  tcxsls  avail- 
able for  mitigating  cyclical  fiuctuations.  But 
although  the  tax  cut  of  1964  has  proved  a 
stunning  success,  the  arsenal  of  policv  weap- 
ons is  far  from  adequate. 

It  should  not  in  the  future  require  18 
months  of  debate  to  convince  the  Ctongress 
and  the  American  people  that  the  economy 
can  be  stimulated  by  tax  reduction.  But  a 
considerable  period  of  time  would  still  have 
to  elapse  between  the  appearance  of  the  first 
danger  signal  and  the  time  when  Congress 
could  be  expected  to  act  to  reduce  taxes. 
It  is  this  delay  that  weakens  the  defense 
against  recessions.  Until  the  Congress  grants 
the  President  limited  authority  to  reduce 
payroll  taxee— or  at  the  very  'least  estab- 
ILshes  special,  emergency  procedures  for  deal- 
ing with  White  House  requests  for  tax  reduc- 
tion— the  economy  will  continue  to  be  vul- 
ner.ible  to  business  cvcles. 


Endorsement   of  \^etnain   Policy  by 
Chicago  Circle  Young  Republicans 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  24.  1965 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Chicaco 
Circle  Young  Republicans  dated  April 
22,  1965,  with  respect  to  our  policy  in 
Vietnam  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  Adopted  bt  the  Chicago  Cikcle 

YOTTNG  RePTJBLICANS,  APRIL  22,  1965 

Whereas  U.S.  military  personnel  axe  In 
South  Vietnam  at  the  request  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government. 

Whereas  these  forces  are  assisting  the 
Vietnamese  Government  in  fighting  armed 
Communist  aggression. 

Whereas  the  U.S.  current  policy  in  Viet- 
nam is  one  of  peace  through  flnnness  and 
not  one  of  defeat :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  We.  the  Chicago  Circle  Young 
Republicans  endorse  the  U.S.  current  policy 
in  Vietnam;  be  it  fui-ther 

Resolved.  We  do  not  approve  of  those 
groups  which  advocate  a  oeesatioii  of  the 
current  Vietnamese  poUcy. 


Short  Talk  Before  the  Boy  Scoots  Black- 
hawk  Coancil  in  Rockford,  111. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1965 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  DUnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  cur  great  good  fortime 
to  have  as  our  speaker  at  the  annual 
dinner  meeting  of  the  Blackhawk  Area 
Council.  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  Rock- 
ford,  ni.,  on  May  16,  1965.  Gen.  James 
H.  Doolittle.  His  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  aviation  has  made  him  a  truly, 
legendai-y  hero.  It  would  be  difficult  in- 
deed to  select  from  his  career  any  p>ar- 
ticular  event,  so  many  and  varied  have 
been  his  exiJloits.  In  World  War  U  his 
leadership  in  both  the  Pacific  and  in 
North  Africa  was  a  decisive  element  in 
our  ultimate  victory  over  the  Axis 
Powers.  However,  even  more  significant 
than  his  wartime  exploits  is  the  fact 
that  he  has  served  as  a  hero  for  the  boys 
of  America — a  man  to  whom  they  could 
look  for  inspiration  because  of  his  \'alor. 
patnotism.  and  great  contributions  to 
the  field  of  a\iation. 

America  will  forever  be  indebted  to 
General  Doolittle.  Moreover,  because  of 
his  interest  in  the  youth  of  America, 
and  particularly  his  rec<^nition  of 
Scouting  as  one  of  our  most  useful  tools 
in  molding  a  generation  of  patriotic  and 
self-reliant  young  Americans,  he  has 
made  contributions  during  peacetime 
that  equal  if  not  exceed  his  great  con- 
tributions during  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  at  this  point 
to  include  the  very  excellent  remarks  de- 
hvered  by  Gen.  James  Doolittle  at  the 
Boy  Scout  Blackhawk  Area  Council 
meeting.  I  am  sure  that  everj'one  who 
reads  them  will  be  impressed  with  the 
succinct  and  eloquent  fashion  in  which 
General  Doolittle  has  restated  some  of 
our  essential  American  beliefs: 
Short     Talk      Before     the     Bot     Scout 

Blackhawk  Cottncil  Meeting  in  Rockford, 

III. 

(By  J.  H.  Doolittle) 

I  believe  in  the  Boy  Scouts  and  I  believe 
in  America. 
We  Americans  are  very  fortimate. 

We  live  in  the  greatest  countrv  In  the 
world. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  countrv  is  great 
Largely  because  of  its  abundant"  natural 
resouces. 

This  is  true,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  our  most  important  natiual  resoure  is 
our  people;  and  the  principal  reason  for  our 
greatness  Is  the  high  morality,  clear  fore- 
sight, and  abundant  energy — willingness  to 
work — of  our  Founding  Fathers  and  their 
successors. 

We — particularly  the  young  people  who 
will  soon  be  directing  the  destiny  of  our 
Nation — ^have  a  solemn  obligation  to  protect 
and  perpetuate  integrity,  opportunity,  and 
freedom  In  America. 

History  teaches  us  that  every  great  civiliza- 
tion, which  has  flotirlshed  and  fallen,  has 
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failed  largely  because  of  an  erosion  of  moral 
values  and  a  gradual  unwillingnees  to  exert 
the  considerable  effort  necessary  to  continue 
to  progress  and  to  ocmipete. 

In  tbe  simplest  terms:  Decline  restilted 
from  inunorallty  and  laziness. 

People  who  have  it  too  good — that  is  to 
say,  too  easy — tor  too  long  incline  to  get  soft 
and  lazy.  The  motive  necessary  for  great 
effort  and  great  accomplishments  no  longer 
exists. 

They  are  no  longer  willing  to  work — 
physiclally  and  mentally — and  to  sacrifice 
in  order  to  maintain  their  position  and 
prestige.  Eventually  they  are  unable  to 
compete  and.  when  it  finally  becomes  neces- 
sary, unable  to  fight  effectively  for  their 
survival. 

Then  some  more  ambitious  and  aggressive 
nation    comes   along   and    takes    them   over. 

We  must  be  sure  that  this  does  not  happen 
to  us. 

We  have  had  a  very  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  along  time. 

This  is  good,  but  we  must  see  that  it  does 
not  make  us  soft. 

There  is  a  very  strong  tendency  for  this 
to  happen;  particularly  when  we  forego  dis- 
cipline and  responsibility  and  consistently 
live  beyond  our  means. 

A  very  wise  friend  of  mine  expresses  it 
succinctly  by  saying:  "Beware  the  ravages  of 
prosperity." 

Any  attempt  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
without  progress  through  effort — any  desire 
to  get  something  for  nothing — unfavorably 
affects  our  sense  of  vahies  and — over  the 
long  liaul — is  doomed  to  failure  and  disap- 
pointment. 

Technology,  which  gives  us  many  good 
things  and  should  make  our  lives  easier,  is 
posing  many  difficult  problems  for  which  we 
do  not  yet  have  answers. 

More  leisure  is  certainly  desirable,  but  it 
is  useful  only  if  we  plan  the  suitable  em- 
ployment of  that  leisure   time. 

Time  Is  a  valuable  commodity.  We  must 
not  waste  it. 

Certainly  we  must  help  our  less  fortunate 
brothers.  Jesus  said:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  It  is  our  duty  to  serve 
our  fellow  man.  But  the  most  valuable  help 
we  can  give  a  person — or  another  nation — is 
to  assist  them  in  achieving  the  ability — and 
in  some  cases  the  desire — to  h?ip  themselves. 

Bklucation  and  training  are  prime  in- 
gredients of  this  help;  and  we  must  furnish 
encouragement  and  incentives  to  stimulate 
effort. 

We  must  help  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure 
that  shiftlessness  is  not  encouraged  and  that 
the  dole  does  not  become  a  way  of  life. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said:  "You  cannot  estab- 
lish sound  security  by  spending  more  than 
you  earn.  You  cannot  build  character  and 
courage  by  taking  away  man's  initiative  and 
independence.  You  cannot  help  men  per- 
manently by  doing  for  them  what  they  could 
and  should  do  for  themselves." 

If  I  may  indulge  in  a  gross  oversimplifica- 
tion of  the  problem:  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
fundamental  problem  in  America  today  is  a 
change  in  order — an  inversion — by  many 
people,  of  our  basic  national  values. 

Our  forefathers  inclined  to  think  of  God, 
country,  occupation,  family  and  friends,  and 
fin.Tllv  -se'.f;   in  that  order. 

They  were  religious  and  put  worship  of  God 
before  everything  else. 

They  were  patriotic  and  were  willing  to 
work,  .sacrifice  and,  if  necessary,  die  for  their 
Uie.^ls  and  for  their  country. 

They  worked  hard  and  had  pride  of  work- 
m.iiiship  and  pride  of  accomplishment. 

They  loved  their  family  and  a  friend  was 
a  cherished  possession.  But  family  and 
friends  came  after  God.  country  and  WOTk. 


And  last  of  all  they  thought  of  themselves 
and  their  personal  needs. 

Today  many  people  tlJink  first  of  them- 
selves. 

Warranted  self-confidence  and  justifiable 
personal  pride,  tempered  by  humility,  are 
virtues.    Conceit  and  selfishness  are  vices. 

Nationally,  instead  of  providing  incentives 
for  effort  and  excellence,  it  sometimes  seems 
that  we  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage 
selfishness  and   laziness. 

We  are  so  anxious  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  individual  that  we  frequently,  in  try- 
ing to  do  so.  interfere  with  the  smooth  fiuic- 
tioning  of  the  body  politic.  We  violate  the 
rights  of  others. 

I  believe  that  everyone,  regardless  of  race, 
color  or  creed,  has  the  right  to  think,  say  and 
do  exactly  as  he  choosea,  up  to  the  point 
where  he  iseglns  to  interffere  with  the  rights 
of  others. 

Forgetting  the  obligation  which  is  a  con- 
comitant part  of  personal  freedom  is  one  of 
the  problems  which  is  plaguing  us  today. 

After  having  taken  care  of  their  personal 
problems  some  people  next  incline  to  think 
of  family  and  friends.  What  can  they  get 
for  them? 

Work,  to  many,  has  become  largely  a  means 
to  an  end.    It  permits  them  to  eat. 

It  is  rarely  that  the  worker  today  works  for 
the  sheer  pleasure  of  doing.  That  is,  unless 
he  is  doing  some  one,  not  some  thing. 

Patriotism.  Perliaps  tlje  simplest  diction- 
ary definition  of  patriotism  is  love  of  country. 
To  me  patriotism  represents  a  code  to  live 
by.  The  late,  great  General  MacArthiu-,  in 
his  final  address  to  the  Corps  at  West  Point, 
described  it  in  three  wards:  "honor,  duty, 
country." 

To  my  distress  patriotism  is  often  belittled 
as  an  old-fashioned,  iinealightened  and  un- 
worthy emotion. 

Well,  when  I  can  hear  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  and  see  our  flag  pass  by  and  not 
feel  an  emotion  in  my  hftart  and  mind,  and 
a  lump  in  my  throat — that  I  have  indeed 
lived  long  enough. 

And  far  too  many  people  give  only  lip 
service — or  no  service  at  all — to  God,  to  love, 
to  the  Golden  Rule  and  to  an  ethical  stand- 
ard of  conduct. 

I  am  convinced  that  much  of  the  trouble 
here  in  America — and  throughout  tlie  world — 
is  because  of  the  reversal  ©f  those  five  funda- 
mental values. 

I  speak,  of  course,  in  generalities  and  on 
the  average.  Certainly  we  have  many  God- 
fearing, patriotic,  hard-working  people  in 
America  today — and  certainly  some  of  our 
ancestors  were  stinkers. 

But  equally  certainly  we  are  not  improv- 
ing as  a  i>eople  and  as  a  nation  as  rapidly 
as  we  might — and  should. 

How  well  we  would  do  if  all  of  our  people 
were  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  Boy 
Sout  law  and  the  Boy  Scout  oath. 

We  would  all  be  trustworthy,  loyal,  help- 
ful, friendly,  courteous,  kind,  obedient, 
cheerful,  thrifty,  brave,  clean,  and  reverent. 

We  would  do  our  duty  to  God  and  country. 
we  would  help  others  at  all  times  and  would 
keep  ourselves  physically  strong,  mentally 
awake,  and  morally  straight. 

Let's  all  live  as  we  recommend  that  the 
Boy  Scouts  live.  We  will  have — and  continue 
to  have — an  even  better,  fairer,  finer,  strong- 
er America 

What  a  wonderful  esaniplc  we  will  set  for 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

And  someday  perhaps,  when  people,  every- 
where, improve,  our  morality,  honesty,  com- 
passion. Justice,  responsibility,  intelligence. 
energy,  courage,  and  stren^h  may  be  Instru- 
mental in  achieving  what  all  people  of  good 
will  hope  for:  An  understanding,  friendly. 
and  peaceful  world. 


Farm    Labor    To    Be    Political    Issue, 
Assemblyman   Says 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
include  an  aiticle  appearing  in  the  San 
Diego  Union  on  May  15.  19€5.  This  ar- 
ticle fully  supports  the  statements  I  made 
2  weeks  ago  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 
(By  Arthur  Ribbel) 

Sacramento.— The  lack  of  farm  labor  :ii 
California,  emphasized  by  crops  rotting  on 
the  ground,  will  be  a  political  issue  next 
year,  according  to  a  veteran  legislator,  A.s- 
semblyman  Alan  Pattee.  Republican,  of 
Salinas. 

Pattee.  a  rancher,  represents  a  distr.ct 
where  crops,  notably  strawberries,  have  rot- 
ted on  the  ground  for  the  lack  of  workers 
to  harvest  them. 

Pattee  and  Senator  Fred  Parr,  Demcr.u. 
of  Carmel,  in  the  same  district,  recently  dis- 
tributed boxes  of  strawberries  from  Salir.as 
to  legislators  and  newsmen  at  the  capitol, 
with  attached  cards  saying  "SOS — Save  Our 
Strawberries." 

The  worker  shortage  occurred  after  Co::- 
gress  failed  to  extend  the  Mexican  farm  ;a- 
bor  (bracero)  program  which  ended  Decem- 
ber 31.  Since  then,  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Government  employment  experts  have 
been  trying  to  enlist  enough  domestic  work- 
ers to  fill  the  gap.  Growers  said  they  have 
failed, 

CHALLENGE    ISSUED 

Pattee  put  the  trouble  mto  the  political 
arena  when  he  said,  "I  hope  that  rott.:ig 
food  in  the  fields  will  be  thoroughly  photo- 
graphed and  documented  so  that  in  future 
elections  the  failure  of  Washington  and  S..c- 
ramento  administrations  can  be  made  per- 
fectly plain." 

Not  long  afterward.  Representative  JA^:ES 
B.  Utt,  Republican,  of  Santa  Ana,  demanded 
the  impeachment  of  Governor  Brown  for  t!,e 
farm  labor  situation. 

Pattee  criticized  the  administration  of  U  S 
Secretary  of  Labor  WUlard  Wlrtz,  who  ;i:is 
said  he  would  not  recommend  any  fore: en 
workers  be  imported  into  California  until 
domestic  workers  were  placed  in  the  field? 

CALLED   "WHIMS  ' 

"Never  in  the  history  of  this  democr.  ry 
have  we  seen  the  entire  economy  of  a 
State  •  *  *  from  fields  to  the  grocfvy 
shelves  *  '  '  dependent  on  the  unkncv.:'- 
edgeable  whims  of  one  man  2,500  n.i-^s 
away."  said  Pattee,  referring  to  Wirtz. 

"Tlie  entire  situation  has  been  a  mess  fr.xn 
the  beginning."  Pattee  said. 

"First  the  Governor  failed  to  go  directlv  to 
the  President  to  seek  assistance  in  get*:::-:: 
in  motion  the  negotiations  with  Mexico  :■ : 
supplemental  help."  Pattee  said. 

"Then  the  Secretary  of  Labor  came  'it 
here  with  a  closed  mind  and  tried  to  learn  in 
4  days  about  one  of  the  most  complex 
problems  to  confront  any  State.  Later,  in- 
stead of  selecting  a  panel  of  knowledge.,  ole 
growers,  labor  people  and  industrial  leaders. 
he  selected  three  academic  professors  to  r.iss 
judgment  " 
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Pattee  said  Wirtz  was  "too  late  with  too 
Uttle."  in  permitting  "a  dribbling  of  foreign 
w  Tkers  In  the  fields." 

He  also  said  that  Brown  had  become  en- 
g.^ed  in  a  political  battle  over  farm  labor. 
Brown  has  asked  Wirtz  for  more  foreign 
workers,  while  labor  opposes  such  a  move, 
contending  there  are  enough  domestic 
V.  irkers  available  if  wages  and  working  con- 
d. lions  are  right. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  politican  at  the 
C  pitol  who  would  deny  that  farm  labor  will 
t>'  high  on  the  "hot  issue"  list  next  year 
v^  :ien  Brown "s  term  expires. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  one 
n.an  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  practi- 
cal experience  is  now  showing  concern 
with  the  problem  of  using  our  forest  re- 
sources to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the 
n.ost  people  made  some  comments  I 
V  ould  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
c  illeagues. 

John  R.  Klmberly,  president  and 
grandson  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
93-year-old  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.  of 
\\'isconsin,  made  his  remarks  at  a  spe- 
cial Governor's  Conference  on  Forestry 
and  Forest  Land  Use  in  Madison,  Wis. 

Mr.  Klmberly's  own  firm,  I  might  point 
out,  practices  the  conservation  he 
preaches,  planting  20  million  new  trees  a 
year,  or  three  for  every  one  harvested. 
His  firm  also  maintains  a  160-acre  ex- 
perimental forest  to  develop  new  and 
sronger  strains  of  trees.  Finally,  his 
company  makes  the  11 V2  million  acres  of 
forest  land  It  controls  available  to  the 
public  with  minimum  restriction. 

The  significance  of  Mr.  Kimberly's 
speech  is  the  concern  shown  by  one  of 
the  captains  of  the  wood-using  industry 
a.s  to  the  adequacy  of  its  resource  base 
in  the  future. 

By  the  year  2000,  wood  requirements 
V.  ill  increase  80  percent  and  in  some  cate- 
gories there  will  not  be  enough  to  meet 
1  rejected  demands.  Today,  concern  of 
f  :ture  supplies  is  being  shown  by  all  re- 
.^^'Urce -based  industries.  All  people  are 
becoming  increasingly  concerned  about 
n^.an's  impact  on  his  environment,  on  the 
total  natural  endowment  of  earth  and, 
in  particular,  about  the  intricate  web  of 
l.fe,  the  balanced  interdependence  of 
life  forms  from  soil  bacteria  to  the  high- 
c  t  mammals,  of  which  we  are  a  part. 

The  protection  and  preservation  of  our 
r.;itural  heritage,  the  great  outdoors,  is 
0  le  of  our  most  pressing  problems,  as 
1^  ejections  show  that  increased  leisure 
time  increase  recreational  demands  to 
trow  a  median  of  10  times  by  the  year 
2000. 

The  increased  used  of  private  lands 
for  recreation  must  become  the  means  of 
Satisfying  most  of  this  projected  demand. 


The  role  of  government  is  to  do  for  the 
people  what  the  people  are  imable  to  do 
for  themselves,  such  as  to  save  a  wild 
river  or  a  significant  portion  of  our  shore- 
lines. 

I  am  pleased  that  Mr.  Kimberly's 
speech,  which  follows,  shows  these  con- 
cerns about  the  future: 

Forestry's  Part  in  the  Industrial  Develop- 
ment OF  Wisconsin:  Today  and  Tomorrow 

(An  address  by  John  R.  Kimberlv,  president 
of  Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  Neenah,  Wis.,  at 
the  Governor's  Conference  on  Forestry  and 
Recreation  Land  Use.  Madison,  Wis  May 
14,  1965) 

I  am  convinced  that  Wisconsin's  forests 
can  once  again  play  a  significant  role  in  this 
State's  total  economy.  It  may  not  be  the 
role  of  the  late  1890  s  when  forestry  was 
king,  and  Wisconsin  led  the  Nation  in  lum- 
ber production,  for  there  will  never  be  that 
much  mature  forest  land  in  the  State  again. 

But  certainly  the  potential  exists  for  a 
much  larger  and  healthier  industry.  There 
Is  potential  for  more  intensive  utilization  of 
what  we  grow,  potential  for  development  of 
new  forest  lands,  and  Just  as  importantly, 
there  is  a  growing  market  potential  for  new 
products  made  of  wood  and  wood  fibers. 

The  prospect  is  not  all  rosy,  however.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  coin  our  foresters  and 
their  customers  are  faced  with  growing  com- 
petition. Wisconsin's  forests  must  vie  with 
the  products  of  other  Midwestern  States  and 
other  regions  of  the  United  States  on  the 
basis  of  price,  quality,  and  availability.  And 
they  must  compete  in  some  cases  with  prod- 
ucts manufactured  from  chemicals,  plastics, 
and  other  nonwood  materials.  And,  as  is  if 
there  wasn't  enough  competition  Ln  the  mar- 
ketplace, there  is  also  competition  for  the 
very  land  on  which  we  grow  our  commercial 
forest  crops. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  happy  that  the 
Governor  has  seen  fit  to  call  this  conference. 
It  is  time  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  our  re- 
newable forest  resources  and  determine  their 
likely  condition  tomorrow  and  35  years  from 
tomorrow. 

We  should  assure  ourselves,  at  the  very 
least,  that  we  know  what  we  are  doing  when 
we  decide  this  year  and  next  what  the  in- 
dustry's posture  wUl  be  in  the  year  2000 — 
for  as  you  well  know  that  is  the  type  of 
long  range  planning  that  the  planters  and 
users  of  trees  must  engage  in.  And  in  fair- 
ness it  should  be  admitted  that  a  certain 
lack  of  planning  has  characterized  the  de- 
velopment of  Wisconsin's  forests  in  the  past. 
The  charted  history  of  forestry  here  looks 
like  one  big  roller  coaster  ride,  a  condition 
for  which  foresters,  farmers  and  public  offi- 
cials of  the  past  must  share  the  blame. 

However,  the  future  of  an  industrialized 
State  such  as  Wisconsin  demands  planning. 

Interestingly  it  was  forestry  that  spawned 
two  of  the  State's  largest  industries,  machin- 
ery manufacture  and  papermaking,  in  the 
late  1800's.  Both  of  these  industries  grew 
to  their  current  positions  of  Industrial  lead- 
ership as  lumbering  went  into  a  decline  and 
Intensive  farming — then  possible  in  clear- 
ings literally  carved  from  our  forests — be- 
came for  a  time  the  State's  No.  1  occupation. 

The  scales  have  now  tipped  again.  Today, 
although  our  automobile  license  plates  still 
correctly  proclaim  Wisconsin  as  America's 
Dairyland,  only  150,000  persons  work  regu- 
larly in  agriculture— half  the  number  so  em- 
ployed 50  years  ago — to  produce  many  times 
what  their  fathers  did  from  about  the  same 
amount  of  land. 

And  industry  now  Is  the  mainstay  of  Wis- 
consin's economy,  providing  43  percent  of 
Wisconsin's  wages  and  salaries — compared  to 
a  nationwide  share  of  32  percent — with  the 


prospect  of  even  greater  dominance  in  the 
future. 

Where  does  the  forest  industry  fit  into 
this  picture?  My  own  industry — paper — is 
a  good  example.  Our  appetite  for  wood 
fit>ers  has  grown  enormoxisly  just  in  the  past 
two  generations. 

Kimberly-Clark,  for  insUnce,  has  been  a 
successful  maker  of  printing  papers  for  more 
than  40  years  when  the  use,  during  World 
War  I.  of  a  soft,  thin  form  of  paper  called 
creped  wadding — now  commonly  referred  to 
as  tissue — as  a  surgical  dressing,  opened  a 
potentially  new  and  we  believed  profitable 
market.  Kotex  feminine  napkins  and  Kleen- 
ex tissues,  both  introduced  more  than  40 
years  ago,  opened  whole  new  marketing 
vistas  to  the  papermaker  as  well  as  to  the 
grower  of  trees. 

The  trend  has  since  continued  and  shows 
little  signs  of  clianging.  We  manufacture 
more  than  100  products  today — at  least  half 
of  them  weren't  even  in  existence  before 
World  War  II.  Our  research  and  develop- 
ment scientists  are  studying  more  than  100 
product  designs  for  possible  introduction  in 
the  next  2  or  3  years. 

As  you  can  see  much  of  the  growth  of  the 
reemerging  forestry  indtistry  in  Wisconsin 
can  be  attributed  to  the  paper  Industry's 
growing  demand  for  pulpwood.  Pulpwood 
trees,  which  play  a  relatively  minor  role  In 
the  State's  wood  production  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  today  account  for  nearly  half 
of  our  forest  harvest — a  tenfold  increase  over 
1900  and  double  the  use  of  Just  10  years  ago. 
Last  year  pulpwood  brought  $20  million  to 
Wisconsin's  tree  farmers. 

But  even  at  that,  the  State's  forests  pro- 
duce only  about  half  of  our  paper  Industry's 
total  pulpwood  needs — the  balance  must  be 
imported  from  nearby  Lake  States  and  Ca- 
nadian stands.  Just  to  maintain  that  50- 
percent  share  of  the  market  the  Wisconsin 
forest  industry  will  have  to  add  measurably 
to  its  growing  stock  In  the  next  few  years 
because  economists  are  already  talking  of 
Increased  demands  of  50  percent  for  r>aper 
jtist  in  the  next  15  years.  At  least  one  re- 
sponsible source  sees  the  total  paper  and 
paperboard  industry's  output  as  tripling  by 
the  year  2000.  Wisconsin  papermills  will 
play  a  major  part  in  that  growth.  I  can  as- 
sure you. 

Happily  for  the  State's  cc«nmercial  for- 
esters there  are  also  other  customers  for  his 
growing  stock.  Some  major  investmente  in 
recent  years  have  been  made  in  plants  to 
press  and  shape  wood  fibers  into  materials  . 
such  as  hardboard  and  particle  board,  and 
other  firms  have  sprung  up  to  convert  these 
manmade  boards  to  finished  products.  These 
new  companies  use  tens  of  thousands  of  cords 
of  wood  now  in  surplus — growth  that  was 
considered  until  recently  of  no  value  or  use 
to  the  industry — and  large  quantities  of 
waste  products  from  saw  and  lumber  mills. 

Today  the  total  forest-based  industry — 
combining  pulp  and  paper,  lumbering,  furni- 
ture, and  wood  products — ranks  as  the  State's 
third  largest  employer  with  nearly  80.000 
workers  and  a  payroll  of  nearly  half  a  bUllon 
dollars.  Sales  of  Just  the  paper  segment  of 
the  industry  is  estimated  at  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  annually. 

What  of  the  future?  I  have  spent  some 
interesting  hours  recently  studying  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service's  Just  released  survey  of  timber 
trends,  an  attempt  to  project  the  growth  and 
demand  for  U.S.  wood  to  the  year  2000 — a 
mere  35  years  off.  Most  of  the  trees  that  will 
be  needed  by  that  time  are  already  In  the 
ground,  the  few  that  arent  will  have  to  be 
planted  within  the  next  few   years. 

The  report  assumes  that  current  popula- 
tion growth  trends  and  the  increasing  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  country  will  continue. 
It  projects  an  increase  In  demand  for  aU 
forest  products  of  about  80  percent  by  the 
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year  2000.  If  anythixig.  that  Is  too  conserva- 
tive an  estUnate. 

On  the  surface  you  would  guess  that  a 
projection  such  as  this  would  be  music  to 
the  woodsman's  ears.  Wisconsin's  foresters 
will  certainly  share  in  such  growth.  But  the 
report  hits  a  sour  note  in  the  form  of  a 
warning  which  is  Just  as  applicable  on  the 
State  level  as  on  the  national  level. 

And  that  warning  Is:  timber  growth  and 
forest  inventories  in  the  United  States  will 
be  sufiBcient  to  meet  demands  only  for  the 
next  20  to  30  years — but  not  In  the  last  years 
of  this  century. 

Such  a  statement  worries  me.  even  though 
the  same  survey  offers  some  very  favorable 
predictions  for  the  next  35  years  and  beyond 
about  the  availability  of  pulpwood.  The 
nature  and  economics  of  the  increasingly 
Interdependent  segments  of  the  wood 
prodxictfi  business  today  are  such  that  a 
sneeze  in  one  area  of  the  Industry  could  well 
cause  another  segment  to  come  down  with 
pneumonia. 

The  size  of  the  supply-demand  gap.  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  looks  like  this: 

By  the  year  2000,  total  projected  forest 
growth  will  amount  to  an  estimated  65  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  sawtimber;  but 

Projected  demands  will  then  total  81  mil- 
lion board  feet. 

The  difference  there  Is  a  full  16  percent,  or 
roughly  a  shortage  of  13  billion  board  feet 
a  year. 

The  solution  to  the  problem,  some  experts 
believe,  is  intensive  forest  management  ef- 
forts. By  the  year  2000  these  efforts  could, 
they  say.  succeed  in  a  realizable  growth  of 
as  much  as  100  billion  feet. 

Indeed,  the  Forest  Service's  own  experts 
suggest  that  the  Nation's^. commercial  forest 
lands  are  fully  capable  of  producing  sub- 
stantially more  than  the  projected  growth  if 
current  levels  of  forest  management  could 
be  successfully  applied  across  the  board. 
Its  a  big  and  critical  "If." 

Most  of  the  methods  of  better  forest 
naanagement  that  could  be  employed  are 
known  today  and  being  used  to  some  ex- 
tent in  different  parts  of  the  industry.  The 
problem  Is  to  make  the  application  of  these 
principles  universal. 

One  example  of  how  that  critical  13  bil- 
lion board  feet  could  be  raised  Is  in  timber 
stand  improvement  by  thinning,  removing 
cull  trees  and  other  cultural  work.  In  re- 
cent years  improvement  efforts  nationally 
have  covered  about  1.7  million  acres  a  year — 
a  sizable  area  but  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  young-growth  forests  In  need  of  such 
maintenance. 

Another  method  of  stimulating  increased 
forest  growth  involves  higher  utilization 
levels  of  timber,  both  in  the  woods  and  man- 
ufacturing plants.  Sawdust  will  probably 
become  a  common  raw  element  In  papermak- 
Ing  one  day.  just  a  larger  pieces  of  sawmill 
scrap  have  already  made  their  place  in  the 
Inventory  of  the  pulpmaker  in  the  form  of 
chips.  Ten  years  ago  much  of  this  waste  was 
burned — today  it  provides  Wisconsin  paper- 
makers  with  the- equivalent  of  24,000  cords 
of  pulpwood  annually  in  the  form  of  chips 
for  pulp. 

Still  another  area  in  which  we  could  sub- 
stantially increase  our  forest  reserves  would 
be  more  intensive  protection  of  growing  stock 
from  fire,  insects  and  disease.  Despite  much 
work  in  this  area,  Wisconsin  and  the  Nation 
still  pay  an  awful  toll  In  forest  destruction 
by  fire  and  pests.  In  this  State  alone  some 
176  million  cubic  feet — about  37  percent  of 
our  annual  forest  growth  is  destroyed  each 
year.  This  figure  Is  slightly  higher  than  the 
national  average. 

And  there  are  also  a  number  of  exciting 
new  prospects  for  Increased  growth  coming 
from  our  laboratories.  The  tree,  a  most  com- 
plex organism,  is  Just  beginning  to  reveal 
some  of  Its  closely  guarded  secrets,  and  our 
research  scientists  are  now  beginning  to  iso- 
late some  of  the  kev  factors  which  affect  the 


growth  and  structural  development  of  some 
of  our  trees. 

The  study  of  forest  genttics  holds  great 
promise  for  the  wood-using  industries;  at 
Kimberly-Clark  we  are  attempting  to  develop 
a  family  of  "super  trees"  with  superior 
papermaking  fibers  :i«  well  as  greatly  in- 
creased growth  characteristics.  But  the 
realization  of  the^p  developments  Is  still 
some  years  off. 

The  very  real  Eolulion  to  the  problem  of 
a  projected  timber  shortage  in  the  year  2000 
is  the  planting  or  .needing  of  productive  sites. 
In  the  United  States  during  recent  years  tree 
planting  has  covered  about  1.3  million  acres 
annually — but  more  than  100  million  acres 
of  commercial  forest  land  Is  described  as 
either  nonstocked  or  poorly  stocked. 

In  Wisconsin  an  estimated  1.2  million 
acres  of  poorly  stocked  and  nonstocked  land 
could  be  reforested.  One  expert  predicts 
'  that  an  eventual  yield  of  about  half  a  mil- 
lion board  feet  of  softwoods  could  be  realized 
annually  from  these  currently  vacant  lands — 
enough  wood  to  satisfy  the  current  require- 
ments of  the  State's  three  plne-uslng  pulp- 
mills  all  of  which  must  now  obtain  a  major 
portion  of  their  needs  from  outside  the 
State. 

Our  Chief  State  Forester.  John  A.  Beale, 
reported  last  year  that  the  heavily  forested 
stands  of  northern  Wisconsin,  where  the 
majority  of  our  commercial  wood  is  grown, 
are  growing  about  2.4  million  cords  annually, 
which  is  somewhat  more  than  the  annual 
cut. 

But  it  is  only  a  .small  fraction  of  the  area's 
potential.  The  present  growth  rate.  Beale 
says,  is  about  one- fourth  otf  a  cord  per  acre. 
With  more  intensive  management  growth  of 
1  cord  per  acre — n  fourfold  improvement — 
is  possible. 

Both  private  and  State  groups  in  Wiscon- 
sin have,  of  course,  been  manfully  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  planting  more  trees.  Only 
eight  States  exceed  Wisconein  in  total  acres 
planted,  according  to  the  American  Forest 
Products  Industries  A.ssociatton,  a  trade 
group 

^  Trees  for  Tomorrow,  a  nc«i profit  Wisconsin 
organization  sponsored  by  some  of  the  State's 
paper  and  power  companies,  gave  away  some 
32,000  trees  in  a  recent  year  and  machine- 
planted  another  500.000  as  part  of  a  program 
to  encourage  interested  landowners  to  in- 
crease growth.  Special  programs  sponsored 
by  the  State  conservation  department  are 
likewise  helpful  The  Wisconsin  Tree  Farm 
system,  which  is  privately  sj>onsored  by  the 
forest-using  industries,  was  introduced  to 
Wisconsin  at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Tree 
farm  members  must  demonstrate  ability  to 
manage  their  holdings  within  standards  of 
modern,  profes-sional  forestry.  And  the  idea 
seems  to  be  catching  on.  The  number  of 
accredited  farms  has  jumped  from  185  to  731 
in  the  past  4  years  with  more  than  a  million 
and  a  quarter  acres  enrolled. 

Activities  such  as  these  are  of  extreme 
importance  when  you  coiteider  that  small, 
private  forest  tracts  of  leas  than  500  acres 
make  up  more  than  80  percent  of  Wisconsin's 
commercial  forest  land.  These  little  farms 
are  big  business — 175.000  Individual  owners 
grow  trees  on  more  than  $'2  million  acres. 
More  than  half  of  this  group  own  forest 
plots  of  less  than  100  acres 

The  nut  of  our  problem  then  is  to  moti- 
vate and  educate  these  small  private  op- 
erators to  adopt  modern  methods  of  for- 
estry, for  the  land  buying  plans  of  the  forest 
Industry  does  not  and  cannot  include  pur- 
chase and  consolidation  of  these  independ- 
ent holdings. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  matter  of  the  in- 
creased competition  for  the  forest  lands. 
The  national  timber  trends  siu-vey  predicts 
that  the  coming  shortage  of  wood  could 
be  overcome  if  the  intensite  forestry  meth- 
ods I've  just  discussed  are  adopted,  and  if 
present   forest  acreage  doesn't  decrease. 


While  we  can  provide  and  practice  im- 
proved management  methods,  we  cannot 
plants,  raise,  and  harvest  trees  on  land  that 
isn't  there.  And  there  are  enormous  pres- 
sures building  up  in  this  State  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Nation  to  dedicate  large  tracts  of 
existing  producing  forest  land  exclusively 
to  single  purposes,  much  of  it  to  recreatioii.U 
and    public   monuments   use. 

Should  this  happen  on  a  grand  scale,  all 
of  the  intensive  development  and  utilization 
efforts  of  the  woods  products  Industry,  all 
of  the  advanced  forest  management  and 
conservation  techniques  now  practiced,  and 
all  of  the  scientific  breakthroughs  dreamed 
of  in  our  laboratories  will  not  close  the  ccn.- 
ing  gap  between  wood  demand  and  supply 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  recreational  plan- 
ners. I  am  very  much  interested  in  how  my 
grandchildren  will  spend  their  increasing 
leisure  time,  but  I'm  also  interested  in  how 
they  and  their  friends  will  make  a  living  iu 
Wisconsin  that  will  provide  them  with  those 
leisure  hours. 

I  believe  Wisconsin  must  plan  not  simply 
for  the  creation  of  playgroimde,  but  for  the 
fullest  possible  use  of  all  our  resources,  and 
that  means  the  continuance  of  multiple 
use  patterns  in  most  of  our  forests.  The 
theory  of  mtiltlple  use  has  evolved  to  Einswer 
the  equally  legitimate  requirements  of  indus- 
try for  raw  materials,  and  society's  needs  for 
watershed  and  wildlife  protection  and  recre- 
ational space.  It  is  a  philosophy  of  accom- 
modating a  maximum  of  compatible  uses 
with  the  highest  single  potential  use  of  the 
land. 

Wisconsin's  forest  industry  has  not  ignort  d 
the  outdoor  and  leisure-time  values  of  rs 
operations.  It  practices  multiple-use  a:.d 
has  done  so  for  years.  Several  years  ago 
19  of  the  largest  landowners  in  the  State, 
with  combined  holdings  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion acres  of  forest  land,  on  the  subject  of 
public  access  to  their  pxroperty.  The  sxirvcy 
revealed  that  virtually  all  of  their  land  w,is 
open  to  the  public  for  hiking,  picnicking, 
hunting,  fishing,  and  all  but  a  few  acres  were 
available  at  no  cost. 

There  hasn't  been  enough  publicity  about 
facts  such  as  these,  and  perhaps  there  should 
be  even  more  private  land  opened  to  the 
public,  and  more  formal  recreational  fsicilities 
developed  by  these  landowners,  but  this  mil- 
lion acres  is  a  good  start — It's  a  land  area 
nearly  as  large  as  the  combined  national 
forests  in  Wisconsin  and  ndore  than  twice 
the  size  of  all  oiu*  State  forests. 

Part  of  the  so-called  "recreational  la:.d 
crisis "  fades  when  you  consider  that  much 
forest  land  is  already  available  to  the  public 
without  the  Governnient  having  to  buy  it  ■.;? 
and  remove  it  from  the  tax  rolls. 

On  a  smaller  scale  perhaps,  but  of  jusi  .is 
much  significance,  is  another  program  n.iw 
developing  with  the  encouragement  of  rhe 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  helps 
farmers  convert  all  or  part  of  their  laiuis 
to  commercial  recreational  areas  tor  '.he 
creation  of  ski  hills,  golf  courses,  fishing  aiid 
swimming  lakes,  or  Just  in  adding  to  t;.e 
living  space  of  the  basic  farm  to  accomir.o- 
date  city  dwellers  in  search  of  a  real  "f;);!!! 
vacation." 

These  are  two  existing  programs  out  'f 
probably  many  that  could  be  developed  .  s 
alternatives  to  losing  more  forest  are.!  '  ' 
single-purpose  use  stich  as  recreation  ;i".d 
in  the  long  haul  perhaps  losing  our  for^  -t 
product  markets  also. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  that  the  S-  e 
undertake  a  study  of  the  long-range  fact  r^ 
that  are  aflecting  the  health  and  welfare  f 
the  commercial  forest  industry  in  Wiscons'n 
and  try  to  determine  whether  or  not  Eo:;:e 
formula — be  it  tax  incentives  or  whatever  — 
can  be  created  to  stimulate  more  effect  ;-.e 
forest  practices  and  develop  more  comnur- 
clal  forest  land.  It  is  obvious  to  me  we  .re 
not  realizing  our  growth  potential  at  tl.is 
moment. 


Maij  2Jf,  1965 
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At  the  same  time  It  would  be  wise  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  encourag- 
ing the  use  of  more  multiple  recreational 
a:»d  commercial  vise  of  privately  owned  for- 
est land  as  £in  alternative  to  removing  more 
pnrae  land  from  the  tax  rolls.  I  am  afraid 
that  any  further  narrowing  of  the  forest 
tax  base  will  only  serve  to  price  Wisconsin- 
grown  wood  out  of  the  market. 

I  think  forestry  is  an  important  enough 
provider  of  raw  material  and  jobs  to  the 
Wisconsin  economy  to  warrant  such  a  study. 
For  these  next  few  years  will  be  critical. 
Tiie  reemergence  of  the  woodland  Industry 
from  Its  long  depression  can  be  stifled  over- 
night if  our  State  planners  don't  show  the 
Same  zeal  for  protecting  the  futtire  of  Wis- 
consin's commercial  forests  as  they  do  in 
promoting  the  development  of  tomorrow's 
playgrounds. 

And  If  you  think  we've  got  lots  of  time  to 
worry  about  it,  remember  that  the  capture 
of  the  Milwaukee  Braves  by  the  city  of  At- 
1  ,iita  isn't  the  first  time  the  South  has  drawn 
Wisconsin  blood  in  recent  years.  First 
Georgia — and  more  recently  Alabama — have 
p.'issed  Wisconsin  in  total  annual  paper  pro- 
duction tonnage.  And  other  States  with 
more  favorable  growing  and  tax  climates  and 
l.ifge  forest  Inventories  are  coming  on  strong. 
They  know  what  the  size  of  the  market  for 
p.iper  and  wood  products  is  going  to  be 
t  morrow. 

Old  Satchel  Paige  Is  supposed  to  have  said: 
Don't  look  back — someone  nught  be  gain- 
ing." I  can  assure  you  that  Paige's  advice 
is  appropriate  here.  Several  somebodies  are 
p;.:nlng.  Now,  with  that  intelligence  at 
hand,  can  we  start  looking  ahead — and 
planning? 


The  Price 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  through  the  arrangements  of 
iMrs.  Tagee  Bengston  of  Rockford.  111., 
the  local  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reviewing  a  number  of  original 
poems  by  Mrs.  Guanetta  Gordon. 

Being  particularly  impressed  by  one  of 
M;s.  Grordon's  poems,  I  want  to  call  It  to 
the  attention  of  the  other  Members. 
The  poem  is  entitled  "The  Price": 

The  Price 
Tlie  merry-go-round  revolves  on  its  axis: 
A  barker  attracts  the  crowd,  a  calliope 
Plays  accompaniment  while  he  waxes 
P-  rsuaslve  In  olive-branch  soliloquy. 

Pe.ace,  the  shield  of  festival. 

5-parkles  hypnotically,  dazzling  the  eyes. 

P'-ace,  chants  the  voice  of  carnival, 

I  :sten  to  tunes  of  compromise. 

Li i.ten  now  to  the  carousel. 

1.1  ugh  at  the  marionettes:  try  the  strings. 

tvime  Join  the  fun.  and  act  your  part  well, 

T;ie  cues  will  come  promptly  from  the  wings: 

Keep  peace,  or  die  by  atomic  chart. 

I'aite  with  the  coexistent  heart. 

I  hear,  but  in  the  dead  of  night 
I  look  upon  the  sleeping  face 
Of  truth,  a  mask  of  shadow-light. 
And  choose  the  course  I  must  embrace; 
!^  me  lone  dark  moment  I  shall  raise 
Mv  head  to  perform  with  puppet  strut. 
V\";n  lift  my  arm  in  overt  praise. 
B  u  hidden  w^ill  be  a  knife  to  cut 
The  cords.    The  act  a  fool's  decree 
1 J  defend  a  way  of  life     bxit  free. 


Increases  on  Federal  Highway  User  Taxes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

OP  tijObjda 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  my  constituent,  Mr.  Sydney 
Chase  of  Sanford,  Fla.,  I  am  submitting 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Members 
the  position  of  the  National  Highway 
Users  Conference  on  the  matter  of  in- 
creasing Federal  highway  users  taxes. 
The  article  follows : 

National  Highway  Users  Conferknce  De- 
clares: Interstate  System  Should  Be 
CoMPLEnaj  as  Planned  Withoct  Raising 
Federal  Highway  User  Taxes 

Washington,  D.C,  May  3. — Completion  of 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  should  be  achieved  without 
again  raising  Federal  highway  use  taxes,  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  National  Highway 
Users  Conference  has  declared  in  a  statement 
released  today  by  H.  E.  Humphreys.  Jr  .  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Humphreys  said : 

"In  taking  this  action,  the  National  High- 
way Users  Conference  Board  reaffirms  the 
position  adopted  1  year  ago  which  opposes 
any  Increase  in  the  rates  of  highway  user 
taxes  dedicated  to  the  highway  trust  fund. 

"The  board,  composed  of  principals  from 
some  21  national  organizations  with  a  stake 
in  highway  transportation,  took  this  firm 
stand  in  the  face  of  announced  Increases  In 
cost  estimates  for  completion  of  the  Inter- 
state System,  scheduled  to  be  finished  by 
1972.  The  conference  has  always  been  a 
strong  support  of  the  Interstate  System 
and  backed  Its  acceleration  as  provided  by 
Congress  in  1956. 

"Some  of  the  reasons  cited  by  the  National 
Highway  Users  Conference  chairman  for  the 
strong  opposition  to  any  Federal  highway 
user  tax  Increases  include  the  following: 
many  States  are  already  hard-pressed  for 
road  funds  and  a  Federal  Increase  would 
compound  the  heavier  tax  burdens  now  fac- 
ing vehicle  owners;  higher  taxes  on  com- 
mercial vehicle  operators  cut  into  the  rev- 
enues of  thousands  of  business  enterprises 
that  either  ship  or  transport  over  the  Na- 
tion's roads  and  streets;  a  tax  Increase  at 
this  time  which  falls  entirely  upon  a  selected 
segment  of  the  economy  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  atmosphere  created  and 
encouraged  by  President  Johnson  which  looks 
to.  reduction,  not  increase,  in  Federal  tax 
rates  in  order  to  stimulate  business  activity, 
prosperity  and  g;rowth . 

The  board  of  governors,  according  to  its 
spokesman,  citeq  the  fact  that  President 
Johnson — in  his  budget  message  to  Congress 
in  January  1965 — had  mentioned  the  i)06- 
siblllty  of  extending  all  Highway  Trust  Fund 
taxes  beyond  the  October  1.  1972.  expiration 
date. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Humphreys  said: 
"Continuation  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
beyond  October  1972.  will  permit  the  In- 
terstate program  to  continue  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  progress,  and  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  National  Highway  Users  Conference 
would  approve  such  an  extension  as  an  al- 
ternative to  any  new  taxes  or  further  tax 
increases." 

The  National  Highway  Users  Conference 
comprises  some  2.500  National  and  State 
organizations  representing  passenger  car 
owners,  truck  and  bus  owners,  agriculture 
and  other  major  shippers,  as  well  as  the 
motor  vehicle  supply  Industries  There  are 
50  State  conferences,  made  up  of  State  lead- 


ers   largely   from   affiliates   of    the    national 
groups. 

National  Hichwat  Users  CONTEaENcc  Board 
Statebcznt  on  FxDEitAi.  Highway  User 
Taxes 

The  Board  of  Oovemc^v  of  the  National 
Highway  Users  Conference,  In  a  statement 
released  today  by  its  chairman,  H.  E.  Hum- 
phreys. Jr.,  announced  firm  opposition  to  any 
increase  of  the  taxes  dedicated  to  the  Federal 
highway  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Humphreys  pointed  out  that  it  was 
felt  desirable  to  real&nn  the  conference 
policy,  as  recommended  a  year  ago  by  650 
highway  user  delegates  from  all  over  the 
country,  In  the  face  of  announced  increases 
in  cost  estimates  for  completion  of  the  na- 
tional system  of  interstate  and  defense  high- 
ways, scheduled  to  be  finished  by  1972. 

Mr.  Humphreys  continued: 

"The  conference  has  always  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Interstate  system  and  backed 
its  acceleration  as  provided  by  Congress  In 
1956. 

"National  Highway  Users  Conference's 
policy  makes  clear  Its  continued  support  and 
its  belief  that  the  system  should  be  com- 
pleted on  schedule  If  this  proves  possible. 

"The  National  Highway  Users  Conference 
comprises  some  2.500  national  and  State  or- 
ganizations representing  passenger  car  own- 
ers, truck  and  bus  owners,  agrlctUture  and 
other  major  shippers,  as  well  as  motor  ve- 
hicle supply  Industries.  TTiere  are  50  State 
conferences,  made  up  of  State  leaders  largely 
from  aflailates  of  the  national  groui>s.  Dele- 
gates from  these  State  conferences,  assembled 
In  Washlntgon  for  the  10th  Highway  Trans- 
portation Congress  last  May,  recommended 
the  policy  Just  reaffirmed  by  the  National 
Highway  Users  Conference  Board. 

"Because  of  the  scope  of  Its  representation, 
the  conference  stresses  that  its  opposition  to 
Increased  highway  user  taxes  Is  based  on  an 
overall  regard  for  growth  and  stability,  and 
is  consistent  with  the  administration's  pro- 
gram for  tax  relief,  rather  than  increases, 
to  keep  the  economy  on  an  even  keel 

"Federal  highway  user  taxes  are  specifically 
dedicated  to  the  highway  trust  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  the  Federal  share  of 
the  road  program.  In  assuming  this  burden, 
highway  users'  taxes  have  risen  far  beyond 
the  level  of  increases  borne  by  any  other 
segment  of  the  economy. 

"Some  of  the  reasons  for  opposition  to  any 
Federal  highway  use  tax  increase  are: 

"Increasing  the  trust  fund  taxes  would 
compel  the  States — which  match  Federal  in- 
terstate funds  on  a  90-10  basis  and  other 
Federal  road  funds  on  a  5O-50  basis — to  raise 
more  money,  as  well.  Many  States  already 
are  hard  pressed  for  funds.  This  could  set 
off  a  spiral  of  tax  Increases. 

"At  the  same  time,  a  Federal  highway  use 
tax  increase  would  deplete  the  source  of 
revenue  for  State,  county,  and  community 
roads — whose  development  also  Is  Important 
to  highway  users  and  the  Nation. 

"Heavier  highway  use  taxes  would  pen.i'- 
Ize  the  average  family  car  owner  who  re- 
lies on  his  automobile  for  necessary  trans- 
portation, often  essential  to  his  livelihood 
as  well  as  for  recreation. 

"More  taxes  on  commercial  vehicles  cut 
Into  the  revenue  of  thousands  of  businesses 
that  either  ship  or  transport — which  spokes- 
men have  made  clear  the  present  adminis- 
tration  seeks  to  encourage. 

"Furthermore,  a  highway  use  tax  on  busi- 
ness at  this  time,  is  In  direct  contrast  to  the 
whole  tax  reduction  trend  whereby  the  ad- 
ministration Is  hoping  to  stimulate  greater 
business  activity. 

"The  cost  estimates  for  the  completion  of 
the  Interstate  system  have  now  risen  70 
percent  from  the  original  estimat«8  In  1956 
of  $27  billion  to  the  $46.8  billion  estimated 
this  year.  The  1965  estimate,  in  turn,  rep- 
resents a  S5.8  billion  increase  over  the  $41 
billion  of  1961.     There  is  no  reason  to  as- 
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sume  this  constant  rise — U  not  stopped — 
will  cease  ol  its  own  accord  or  reverse  itself. 
"The  National  Highway  Users  Conference 
Board  of  Governors  recognizes  that  the  com- 
pletion of  this  particular  program — sched- 
uled for  1972 — cannot  mean  the  end  of  high- 
way development  In  this  country,  where 
highway  transportation  daily  becomes  more 
closely  interwoven  with  our  Individual  and 
economic  lives.  Rather  than  pushing  high- 
way expenditures  to  higher  peaks,  tlie  Na- 
tional Highway  Users  Conference  Board  feels 
ihe  economy  would  be  better  served  by  main- 
taining something  more  nearly  approxi- 
mating a  steady  level. 

"In  1965.  more  than  $14  billion  will  be 
spent  through  the  Federal.  State,  county,  and 
community  governments  for  highways. 

"Nearly  $4  billion  will  come  out  of  the 
Federal  highway  trust  fund.  This — along 
with  highway  use  taxes  paid  to  other  levels 
of  government — already  constitutes  a  siz- 
able contribution  to  the  economy  and  to 
highway  construction  by  highway  users  who, 
most  economists  agree,  are  not  the  sole  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  roads.  It  would  seem  that 
highway  users'  present  contribution  should 
suffice,  especially  when  it  Is  remembered  that 
the  users  pay  these  taxes  in  addition  to  those 
paid  by  every  other  economic  class  and  that, 
although  it  is  hoped  the  load  viill  be  light- 
ened, no  real  end  is  in  sight." 

The  board  of  governors,  according  to  its 
spokesman,  cited  the  fact  that  President 
Johnson — in  his  budget  message  to  Congress 
in  January  1965 — had  mentioned  the  pos- 
sibility of  extending  all  highway  trust  fund 
taxes  beyond  the  October  1.  1972,  expiration 
date. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Humphreys  said: 
"Continuation  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
beyond  October  1972  will  permit  the  inter- 
state program  to  continue  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  progress,  and  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  National  Highway  Users  Conference 
Vould  approve  such  an  extension  as  an  al- 
ternative to  any  new  taxes  or  further  tax 
increases. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  National  Highway 
Users  Conference  Board  points  out  that  the 
revenue  going  Into  the  highway  trust  fund 
at  current  tax  levels  is  expected  to  yield  at 
least  $2  billion  more  than  previously  esti- 
mated, making  the  net  additional  amount 
stated  to  be  needed  in  Federal  funds  about 
$3  billion.  It  Is  conceivable  that  this  $3 
billion  will  be  further  lessened  by  much 
greater  highway  use  and  travel  in  this  coun- 
try, provided  the  tax  burden  is  not 
increased." 

The   statement   concluded: 

"The  Interstate  System  Is  well  on  its  way. 
as  Is  work  on  the  other  highways  through- 
out the  country  due  to  the  total  annual  ex- 
penditures now  of  $14  billion  a  year.  High- 
way progress  reflects  the  fine  efforts  of  high- 
way officials  throughout  the  country  and  is 
bound  to  be  a  greater  incentive  to  highway 
use." 


Mail  Service :   From  Bad  to  Worse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  learned  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  proposed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  delivery  trips  on  certain  mul- 
tiple-trip routes  in  many  communities 
througrhout  the  Nation.     I  have  asked 


the  Postmaster  General  for  an  explana- 
tion and  justification  of  this  proposal. 

I  firmly  believe  it  is  high  time  the  Post 
Office  Department  stop  eliminating 
postal  service  and  start  improving  it,  and 
I  felt  this  latest  proposal  for  reducing 
service  should  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Members  whose  districts  would 
be  affected. 

In  the  case  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  in  my 
congressional  district,  the  Department 
proposes  to  cancel  1  delivery  a  day 
on  13  essential  business  mail  routes. 
This  would  reduce  the  deliveries  from 
three  to  two  in  three  business  sections  of 
the  city. 

The  savings  that  WiU  be  realized  by  the 
reduction  in  deliveries  in  Omaha  is  ut- 
terly ridiculous.  The  Department  figures 
show  there  would  be  a  saving  of  only  13 
hours  a  day  in  delivery  carrier  time,  out 
of  a  total  of  some  3,000  hours  a  day  car- 
rier time  for  the  entire  city.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  reduction  in  service  to  hun- 
dreds of  business  firms  warrants  this. 

In  nearby  Blair,  Nebr.,  a  proposed  cut 
in  one  delivery  on  one  route  would  save 
only  15  minutes. 

The  businessmen  in  Omaha — and  I  am 
sure  in  other  cities — have  been  coop- 
erating to  the  greatest  extent  in  pre- 
sorting, prepackaging  and  pretieing 
their  outgoing  mail  in  sequence  routes 
and  ZIP  codes.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
logical,  feasible,  or  fair  to  propose  addi- 
tional cuts  in  delivei-y  service  to  these 
same  postal  patrons. 

I  have  received  thousands  of  com- 
plaints of  poor  mall  service,  and  cutting 
out  essential  deliveries  across  the  Nation 
certainly  is  not  going  to  improve  matters. 
I  include  just  a  few  of  these  complaints 
which  point  up  some  of  the  postal  prob- 
lems we  already  have : 

MINE»LA.    N.Y., 

May  14,  196S. 
Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham. 
House  of  Representatii-r-i. 
Washington,  DC. 

Honorable  Sm:  In  connection  with  the 
House  Postal  Operations  Subcommittee  in- 
vestigation into  the  mail  sertice.  we  can  offer 
some  choice  tidbits  concerning  that  in  the 
New  York  area,  as  follows: 

1.  A  special-delivery  letter  sent  from  this 
office  to  the  Department  off  State  of  New 
York  on  a  Wednesday  was  not  delivered  until 
the  following  Monday,  although  received  in 
Albany,  at  the  post  office,  the  next  day.  We 
demanded  and  got  a  refund  from  the  Post 
Office  Department,  but  this  does  not  cure  the 
inconvenience  and  expense  that  such  delivery 
caused. 

2.  Letters  mailed  in  the  town  of  Syosset  to 
an  address  in  Syosset  have  taken  2  days  for 
delivery. 

3.  On  March  31,  a  letter  mulled  to  a  client, 
who  lived  in  Bast  Moscow  ( but  who  recently 
informed  us  that  his  post  offlce  is  Levittown) 
was  never  received  or  returned  to  this  office 
and  took  approximately  35  days  to  deliver. 

4.  Consistently,  special-delivery  letters  have 
been  delivered  with  the  necct  regular  mail 
delivery  or  much  later  than  such  delivery, 
completely  disregarding  the  additional  fee 
paid  and  the  connotation  thereon. 

5.  Intertown  mail  on  Long  Island  is  so 
ridiculous,  as  far  as  delivery  is  concerned, 
that  many  times  5  and  6  days  elapse  between 
mailing  and  delivery. 

On  the  average,  once  a  month,  I  am  obli- 
gated to  write  to  the  Poet  Office  Department 
to  find  out  why  return  receipts  on  certlfle<t 


mail  are  not  returned.  This  also  applies  to 
cases  where  a  fee  is  paid  to  obtain  the  ad- 
dress where  delivered,  which  address  is  either 
illegible  or  omitted  completely. 

I    can   heartedly   agree   with   your   quoted 
statement   that   the   service   "stinks." 
Respectfully  yours. 


New  York.  City. 

May  22.  1065 
Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
Member  of  Congress. 
House  Oijice  Building, 
Washingtor; .  D.C. 

De.\r    Congressman    Cunningham:    I    ap- 
plaud your  efforts  to  improve  the  deplorabl. 
mail    service    we    receive    in    this    countr-. 
From   my    limited   knowledge  of  service   y.i 
other  countries,  ours  is  poor  indeed. 

I  submit  the  attached  evidence.  A  letter 
mailed  (first  class)  from  40th  Street  In  Mrm- 
hactan  to  68th  Street  in  Manhattan,  a  dis- 
t.ance  of  I'a  miles,  required  between  3  ar.i 
4  days,  as  the  postmarks  testify  on  the  a-- 
tached  envelope.  Note  the  double  postmarl;. 
which  I  gather  Indicates  that  the  letter  ar- 
rived at  tlie  branch  post  office  late  in  t!-.n 
evening  of  March  19  or  early  morning  c 
March  20;  it  was  delivered  to  my  home  2 , 
blocks  away  on  March  23. 

This.  I  submit,  is  Inexcusable.  I  have  ha  i 
several  recent  Instances  where  letters  mailed 
within  the  zone  of  my  home  post  office 
branch  have  taken  from  Friday  until  Mon- 
day to  be  delivered — and  I  stress  that  tl;  ■ 
letters  were  posted  well  before  the  final  col- 
lection from  the  box  on  Friday. 
Sincerely, 


May  2Jfy  1965 
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Nebraska, 
April  30,  1965. 
Congressman  Glen/*  Cunningham, 
Washington,  D.C, 

HoNOR.\BLE  Sm:  Just  a  few  words  and  .t  . 
enclosed  sample  of  some  damaged  mail  w. 
received  today.  We  do  not  get  too  many 
p.ircels,  but  very  seldom  get  a  parcel  post 
package  but  what  it  is  severely  damaged 
So  guess  you  are  not  the  only  one  to  recei'.  e 
damaged  mail  matter. 

Sincerely  hope  you  can  do  something  t  ^ 
remedy  this  situation,  which  is  either  caused 
mechanically   or   by   Just   plain   carelessness 
Sincerely, 


Detroit,  Mich.. 

May  6,  1965. 
Representative  Glenn  Cunningham, 

Dear  Sir:  The  enclosed  mall  matter  is  Just 
another  example  of  the  impossible  sen'ice 
we  are  getting  In  Detroit.  Since  this  exhibit 
we  had  another  letter  (first  class)  that  was 
mailed  to  our  Edison  address  from  a  point 
4  miles  away  In  Detroit  and  it  took  1  week 
to  reach  us.  Impossible,  but  ti-ue. 
Yours  impatiently. 


Omaha,  Nebr., 

April  19,  1965. 

Dear  Sir:  Today  I  received  a  letter  from 
Lincoln,  Nebr. — a  40-minute  drive  from  hero 
It  was  postmarked  April  15.  Where  was  it 
kept  for  several  days  and  why? 

This  Is  the  space  age  now.  not  the  stace 
age,  which  at  the  above  rate  of  speed,  I  be- 
lieve was  faster,  safer,  and  surer.    Why? 

Because  this  was  a  very  important  letter. 
and  because  by  not  receiving  it  at  the  proper 
time  it  caused  great  anxiety  and  hardship.  I 
feel  I  am  Justlfl«d  In  complaining. 

There  are  many  times  that  I  could  com- 
plain about  mall  service,  but  I  am  too  busy. 
However,  this  time  I  felt  compelled  to  voice 
my  anger. 

Sincerely, 


L.B  J.  Was  on  Top  of  the  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  your 
attention  to  two  editorials — one  from  the 
Austin,  Tex.,  Statesman  on  May  7,  1965, 
and  the  other  from  Life  on  May  14, 
1965 — concerning  the  U.S.  action  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  I  fovmd  the  point 
well  taken,  and  I  commend  these  edi- 
torials to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

They  follow: 

I  From  the  Austin   (Tex.)    Statesman,  Mav  7. 
1965] 

Organization   of   American   States   To 
Sponsor  a  Dominica  Peace  Force 

Though  a  truce  between  the  contending 
factions  In  the  Dominican  Republic  has  been 
signed,  Its  net  effect  still  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Communist  fire  has  continued, 
though  seemingly  at  a  lesser  pace. 

The  lesson  dealing  with  communism, 
hard-learned  over  the  years,  is  that  truces 
are  made  to  be  broken.  Just  as  treaties  are 
made  to  be  broken.  They  serve  their  pur- 
pose by  gaining  time  for  the  Reds.  But  in- 
evitably they  are  Jimked  and  conditions  then 
re'.;ipse  Into  greater  disarray  than  before. 

It  required  some  fast  footwork  for  the 
President  to  anticipate  the  Communist  pur- 
pose of  stealing  the  revolution  and  taking  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  forces  that  have  a 
stake  in  the  sovereignty  and  future  of 
Dominica. 

The  decision  to  send  U.S.  troops  to  the 
island  Republic  was  a  difficult  one,  but  it  was 
twice  Justified:  To  enable  Americans  and 
otjier  affected  nationalities  to  get  out  of 
Dominica  In  safety,  and  to  nip  in  the  bud  a 
Communist  takeover  in  the  pattern  of 
sequences  followed  by  Fidel  Castro  In  Cuba. 

Thus  it  is  a  matter  of  some  dismay  why 
some  nations  of  Latin  America,  all  of  whom 
li.  ve  had  run-ins  with  Communists  and  ter- 
rorists at  one  time  or  another,  look  with 
liostillty  on  Intervention  in  Dominica  by  the 
United  States  to  prevent  repetition  of  the 
conspiracy  that  made  of  Cuba  a  Soviet 
Stiiellite. 

President  Johnson  has  repeatedly  assured 
tl-.tse  critics  that  the  United  States  will  get 
OUT  of  Dominica  when  the  mission  of  stamp- 
ing out  the  Communist  scheme  is  completed, 
or  Ahen  the  Organization  of  American  States 
n-itets  its  responsibilities. 

The  CAS  has  divided  support  among  the 
L  I  in  American  nations,  and  has  always 
cir  ,£:ged  its  feet  In  an  emergency  while  some 
numbers  accuse  the  United  States  of  having 
in; proper  designs  in  its  effort  to  prevent 
C '.nmunist  takeovers  in  the  New  World. 
N  v  it  has  agreed  to  sponsor  a  peacekeeping 
i  Tce. 

Critics  of  the  Presidents  action  might  well 
a-^k  themselves  the  qiiestion  of  whether  it 
v-  uld  be  right  to  sutnd  idly  by  and  permit 
t'i£>  Dominican  trouble  to  result  in  the  im- 
p  ■  ition   of   a   Communist    dictatorship? 

[From  Life.  May  14.  1965) 
L.B.J.  Was  on  Top  of  the  Crisis 
President  Johnson's  decision  to  send  U.S. 
:<  T'  es  into  the  Dominican  Republic  was 
\v;.e.  courageous  and  timely  Depending 
on  how  successfully  the  United  States  is  now 
f'ble  to  follow  through  in  a  principled  fash- 
'■"■''.  it  may  look  equallv  good  in  longer 
r-- 1  rospect. 

The  moment  the  rebel  leadership  was 
miiltrated  by  Castroite  Communists,  the  re- 


turn of  former  President  Juan  Bosch  to 
the  office  he  lost  In  a  military  coup  2  years 
ago  ceased  to  be  an  acceptable  solution  to 
the  crisis.  Under  Fldelista  auspicles,  Bosch's 
brand  of  liberalism  and  ineffectual  If  well- 
meant  antlcommunlsm  would  have  lasted 
about  as  long  as  an  Icicle  on  the  Avenlda 
Independencla. 

The  revolution  in  a  few  days  destroyed 
all  domestic  authority.  The  rebel  side  was 
split  three  or  four  ways — among  various 
schools  of  Communists,  apparently  sincere 
anti-Communist  constitutionalists  and  a 
heavy  admixture  of  trigger-happy  kids.  The 
"loyalists" — ^rightist  military  leaders — were 
also  divided  for  a  time.  The  civilian  gov- 
ernment of  Donald  Reid  Cabral,  which  suc- 
ceeded Bosch  In  1963,  disintegrated  alto- 
gether 2  weeks  ago.  The  resulting  power 
vacuum  has  been  filled  by  U.S.  marines  and 
airborne   troops. 

By  Intervening  unilaterally  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, the  United  States  broke  the  letter  of 
the  treaties  governing  inter-American  re- 
lations, which  called  for  collective  hemi- 
spheric action  or  none  at  all.  We  also  in. 
curred,  as  the  cost  of  our  decisiveness,  a 
propaganda  disadvantage.  But  President 
Kennedy  had  already  served  warning  that 
we  could  not  afford  to  be  botmd  to  a  dan- 
gerous do-nothing  policy.  If,  he  said  in  a 
1961  speech,  "the  inter-American  doctrine 
of  noninterference  merely  conceals  or  ex- 
cuses a  policy  of  nonaction  .  .  .  this  gov- 
ernment will  not  hesitate  in  meeting  'ts 
primary  obligations,  which  are  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation." 

Prom  the  very  first,  however.  President 
Johnson  had  sought  to  mobilize  the  20- 
member  Organization  of  American  States, 
which  is  supposed  to  deal  with  crises  like 
this.  It  proved  difflctolt  to  get  the  OAS  off 
the  mark.  Then  last  week  the  necessary  14 
members  gave  grudging  recognition  to  the 
necessity  of  our  fast  action  and  voted  to 
establish  an  OAS  military  force  to  create 
"a  climate  of  peace  and  conciliation"  in 
war-ravaged  Santo  Domingo.  The  force  will 
include  some  of  the  U.S.  troops  already  there. 
V'lth  this  significant  break  Ln  OAS  tradition 
it  may  be  possible  to  inter-Americanize  the 
peacekeeping  function  and  eventually  to 
set  up  a  trusteeship  council  against  the  time 
when  elections  can  be  held. 

The  Dominican  crisis  has  shown  again  that 
the  danger  of  Castroism  is  still  real.  It 
even  raises  the  somewhat  nightmarish 
thought  that  a  few  hundred  Fidelistas 
scattered  about  Latin  America  could  cause 
the  dispatch  of  thoxisands  of  US.  troops. 
While  our  actions  have  given  new  life  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  at  the  same  time  the  very 
existence  of  the  OAS  makes  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  a  hemisphere  affair.  Hemisphere 
security  has  become  a  responsibility  to  be 
shared.  Castorite  subversion  is  far  more  a 
threat  to  other  OAS  members  than  it  is  to 
the  United  States.  The  clear  need  is  for  a 
permanent  collective  mechanism  capable  of 
combating  such  subversion  wherever  it  sur- 
faces. It  is  neither  to  our  Interest  nor  to 
the  interest  of  the  OAS  that  the  United 
States  should  by  default  have  to  do  the  Job 
alone. 


Protesting  Too  Little 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFO»NlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  House  will  shortly 
be  considering  the  Housing  Act  of  1965, 


I  think  it  is  well  to  give  consideration  to 
the  points  raised  in  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
May  19: 

Protesting   Too   LmxE 

People  have  been  tolerating  Federal  sub- 
sidies in  one  form  or  another  for  so  long 
that  the  administration's  new  rent  subsidy 
proposal  has  stirred  scarcely  a  ripple  of 
protest. 

The  subsidy  scheme — which  officials  call  a 
rent  supplement  to  make  it  sound  more 
palatable — envisions  church  or  other  non- 
profit organizations  building  housing  into 
which  eligible  famUies  of  low  and  moderate 
mcome  would  move,  paying  about  20  percent 
erf  their  annual  lacome  as  rent.  The  Fed- 
eral subsidy  would  give  the  owners  the  dif- 
ference between  that  amount  and  whatever 
an  economic  rent  would  be. 

When  the  plan  came  to  Its  first  legislative 
hurdle  In  a  House  banking  subcommittee  the 
other  day,  the  discussion  did  not  center  on 
whether  the  whole  rent  subsidy  theory  is 
unsound  and  ought  to  be  thrown  out  of  the 
proposed  housing  legislation.  The  question, 
rather,  was  whether  the  admlnistraUon's  for- 
mula was  perhaps  a  bit  too  generous. 

In  some  high-rent  cities,  as  the  adminis- 
tration wanted  It,  families  with  an  annual 
income  as  high  as  $8,550  could  have  part  of 
their  rent  paid  by  the  Government.  The 
subcommittee  members  evidently  concluded 
that  as  a  little  on  the  high  side,  for  they 
reduced  the  ceUing  to  $6,850,  and  they  pro- 
portionately dropped  the  ceilings  for  cities 
where  rents  are  lower. 

However,  this  and  other  less  consequential 
revisions  do  not  face  up  squarely  to  the  issue : 
Should  the  Government,  already  deep  in  the 
housing  business  and  making  a  botch  of  it. 
go  even  deeper  by  handing  out  rent  sub- 
sidies, no  matter  what  Income  limitations 
arbitrarily  are  decided  on?  Surely  our  social 
and  moral  fabric  is  badly  torn  when  hardly 
anybody  sees  anything  wrong  with  a  citizen 
being  beholden  to  the  Government  for  part 
of  his  rent  for  as  long  as  40  years,  which 
is  what  the  blU  provides. 

Yet  the  absence  of  any  widespread  outcrv 
is  not  hard  to  explain.  A  sweating  farmer 
on  a  tractor  in  Iowa,  say,  may  mutter  about 
the  Government  making  him  help  to  pay  the 
rent  for  some  city  people  in  Pittsburgh  or 
New  York.  But  he  Isn't  going  to  mutter 
much  when,  at  the  same  time,  the  Govern- 
ment is  making  those  city  people  help  to 
pay  subsidies  for  his  farm.  And  that  is  the 
sorry  state  to  which  Government's  extension 
of  subsidies  has  come;  who  is  there  left  to 
be  free  to  cast  the  first  stone? 


Health    and   Safety   Committee 
Resolation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 


OF    VniGINlA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1965 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mrs.  Ruth  Desmond,  president 
of  the  Federation  of  Homemakei-s.  and 
a  tireless  worker  for  the  health 
safety  of  the  people  of  our  Nation,  has 
asked  that  I  cMnmend  a  resolution 
unanimously  passed  by  the  board  of 
management  of  her  good  organization 
to  the  Meml>ers  of  Congress  for  their 
consideration.  I  am  happy  to  read  this 
resolution  into  the  Record  so  that  my 
colleagues  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
study  its  contents: 
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Whereas  scientific  and  technological 
changes  have  proliferated  in  the  last  two  de- 
cades as  never  before,  and 

Whereas  health  hazards  and  threats  to 
personal  safety  has  also  multiplied,  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  vast  increase  of 
problems  involving  health  and  safety  at- 
tending the  expansion  of  novel  practices  in 
Industry,  agrlcultiire,  and  Government,  and 

Whereas  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  has  become  Increasingly 
burdened  by  the  diversification  of  modern 
commerce  and  problems  hitherto  unknown 
to  mankind,  and 

Whereas  it  is  unlikely  that  even  so  dedi- 
cated a  group  of  legislators  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  can 
devote  the  necessary  time  and  energy  to  the 
myriad  tasks  and  responsibilities  facing 
them,  created  by  the  aforesaid  technological 
revolution:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Federation  of  Home- 
makers,  a  nationwide  group  of  public-spirited 
housewives,  requests  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  create  a  new  standing  com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be 
known  as  the  Committee  on  Health  and 
Safety,  and  that  this  aforesaid  committee  be 
assigned  the  task  of  studying  and  reporting 
to  the  Congress  and  the  public  on  all  na- 
tional problems  relating  to  health  and  safety, 
and  considering  legislation  which  would  vi- 
tally affect  the  public  in  these  specific  fields. 

Unanimously  passed  by  the  Board  of  Man- 
agement of  the  Federation  of  Homemakers 
at  its  regular  meeting,  April  8,  1965. 

Ruth  G.  Desmond.  President. 


Double  Standard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OP    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1965 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  submit  the  enclosed  article 
by  Mr.  William  Loeb,  publisher  of  the 
Manchester,  N.H.,  Union  Leader.  This 
timely  and  informative  article  has  been 
reproduced  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Cordele  Dispatch  on  May  11,  1965. 
The  Cordele  Dispatch  is  a  widely  read 
and  much  respected  newspaper  which 
is  published  by  my  good  friends,  E.  W. 
and  Jack  C.  Mathews  of  Cordele,  Ga. 

I  commend  this  article  to  those  who 
would  not  believe  its  context  had  it  been 
written  by  a  southern  publisher.  Mr. 
Loeb  knows  his  subject  very  well  and  it 
is  hoped  that  other  editors  and  publish- 
ers will  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
subject  as  it  tinily  exists: 

Double  St.andard 

Two  men  died  in  the  South  on  the  same 
dfiy.  The  emotionally  hysterical  civil  rights 
supporters  made  sure  that  you  knew  all  the 
details  regarding  the  death  of  one  of  these 
men.  the  minister  who  was  beaten  by  some 
white  people  In  Selma  after  he  had  Invaded 
their  hometown  and  tragically  died. 

The  other  man.  the  story  of  whose  death 
was  buried  on  page  14  of  our  own  paper — 
and  probably  wasn't  mentioned  at  all  in 
most  papers — was  that  of  71-year-old  Bank 
President  Tom  C.  Woodruff,  of  Unadllla.  Ga., 
who  died  from  a  fractured  skull  after  having 
his  fingers  broken  by  robbers  who  tried  to 
force  him  to  open  the  vault  of  his  bank. 
Two  Negro  schoolteachers  from  a  nearby 
town  are  accused  by  the  police  of  the  crime. 


Of  $3,780  found  outside  the  vault,  $3,300 
were  found  by  the  police  locked  In  a  closet 
in  the  classroom  of  one  of  the  teachers. 

There  were  no  prayers  for  71-year-old  Bank 
President  Tom  C.  Woodruff,  who  was  kid- 
naped that  Monday  night  when  he  returned 
from  a  church  meeting.  No  ministers  wept 
over  him.  No  cardinal  or  archblshlp  offered 
prayers  for  him.  President  Johnson  did  not 
send  his  personal  plane  to  bring  relatives  to 
the  funeral.  The  President  didn't  call  the 
family  of  Tom  Woodruff  on  the  phone. 

Why  the  double  standard?  This  news- 
paper will  tell  you  why.  It  is  because  the 
uproar  over  voting  rights  in  Alabama  is  care- 
fully contrived  by  the  Communists  who  are 
attempting  to  stir  up  discord  between  black 
and  white  in  this  country  and  to  keep  the 
Negro  situation  aggravated  to  the  point 
when  Negroes  can  be  used  as  the  shock  troops 
of  the  revolution  which  the  Communist 
Party  plans  in  the  United  States. 

So  carefully  organized  Is  tbe  hysteria  over 
the  civil  rights  issue  that  if  the  right  button 
is  pressed  newspapers  and  radio  commenta- 
tors all  over  the  United  States  go  to  work 
with  sob  stories  about  the  so-called  warriors 
for  racial  Justice. 

Whenever  an  unfortunate  tragedy  occurs, 
as  in  the  Evers  case  or  in  the  case  of  the 
Unitarian  minister  from  Boeton.  this  gives 
the  Commiuilsts  what  they  always  want — a 
martyr.  They  have  been  lugging  the  bodies 
.of  their  so-called  martyrs  through  the  streets 
from  one  end  of  this  world  to  another  ever 
since  the  Communist  Party  oame  into  power 
in  Russia,  following  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War.  This  is  a  standard  technique. 
If  there  aren't  any  martyrs,  naturally,  they 
see  to  it  that  some  are  made. 

You  don't  see  any  of  thes«  sanctimonious 
civil  righters  talking  about  colored  murderer, 
while  30  white  people  didn't  lift  a  finger 
when  they  heard  her  screams  under  their 
windows.  You  never  hear  one  of  these 
hypocritical  civil  rights  leaders  talk  about 
the  necessity  of  Negroes  behaving  themselves 
like  civilized  people,  not  like  animals.  Yet 
when  something  happens  as  happened  to  the 
Unitarian  minister,  screams  of  anguish  arise 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  and 
President  Johnson  plays  ri^t  in  with  the 
propaganda  plan  because,  of  course,  there  are 
millions  of  Negro  votes  to  be  considered. 

What  about  the  white  people?  What 
about  Bank  President  Tom  C.  Woodruff,  who 
lived  all  his  life  as  a  respected  citizen  of 
Unadllla,  Ga.?  Did  you  hear  any  condem- 
nation of  this  crime  from  the  civil  rights 
people?  Did  you  hear  one  single  word  about 
the  fact  that  the  animals  who  robbed  the 
bank,  broke  his  fingers,  one  by  one,  trj'ing 
to  force  him  to  open  a  vault  that  he  couldn't 
open  because  It  had  a  timelock  on  it  and 
would  not  open  again  until  the  following 
morning  in  time  for  banking  hours?  Did 
you  hear  any  outcry  over  the  fact  that  the 
robbers  fractured  his  skull  and  that  they 
shot  him  once  in  the  side  before  they  fled 
with  the  $3,780  that  they  found  in  the  bank 
outside  the  vault?  When  the  police  and 
FBI  agents  arrested  the  two  Necro  school- 
teachers, one  of  whom  taught  English  and 
the  other  taught  science  in  a  nearby  high 
school,  did  you  he;ir  any  cries  from  civil 
righters  on  behalf  of  dead  President  Tom  C. 
Woodruff?     You   did   not   and   you   will   not. 

This  newspaper,  like  any  decent  American 
newspaper,  detests  violence  against  any  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  white  or  black,  but 
it  is  sick  and  tired  of  the  double  standard  of 
those  who  would  forgive  the  Negro  every 
crime  and  only  concentr.ate  their  condem- 
nations against  the  white  people  in  this 
country. 

This  is  not  justice.  This  is  not  even  com- 
monsense.  Just  let  them  keep  it  up.  What 
wlU  happen  in  the  United  States,  unfortu- 
nately, is  not  a  gradual  and  sensible  adjust- 
ment of  the  relationshlpa  bet^ween  the  races. 
What  will  come  will  be  a  revolution  on  the 
part  of  the  black  people  that  they  are  pro- 


moting and,  since  there  are  nine  wliltes  to 
every  colored  person,  the  revolution  will  be 
put  down  in  a  bloodbath  that  wlU  be  on  the 
shoulders  of  these  phony  cnifiaders. 

William  Loeb,  Publisher. 


Repairs  To  Avoid  Repairs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  and  written  about  the  in- 
ternational monetary  situation  and  what 
should  be  done  to  protect  and  enhance 
our  gold  supply.  The  following  editorial, 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal on  Thursday,  May  13,  sheds  consid- 
erable light  on  this  question: 

Review    and    Outlook:     Repairs    To    Avoid 
Repairs 

In  the  view  of  a  number  of  bankers  anJ 
economists,  as  well  as  an  occasional  peripa- 
tetic prime  minister,  the  world  is  in  danger 
of  running  out  of  spending  money.  If  the 
international  monetary  machinery  isn't  over- 
hauled soon  to  create  lots  more  "liquidity  ' 
they  contend,  world  trade  simply  mav 
shrivel  up. 

It's  a  frightening  picture,  all  right,  but  if,s 
also  one  that  appears  to  ignore  a  few  simple 
principles  of  economics. 

In  the  first  place,  as  Professor  Boarman 
stressed  on  this  page  the  other  day,  day-to- 
day transactions  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
are  not  financed  by  passing  out  gold  bars  or 
otherwise  digging  into  nations'  monetary 
reserv-es.  Such  transactions  are  financed  in- 
stead by  extensions  of  ordinary  commerci.i: 
credit. 

As  a  result,  there  is  no  necessary  connection 
at  all  between  the  rate  at  which  the  worlds 
liquidity  grows  and  the  speed  at  which  tracii 
expands.  In  the  decade  of  the  1950's.  for  ex- 
ample, trade  grew  almost  twice  as  fast  as  tl:r 
world's  monetary  reserves. 

Problems  arise  principally  when  one  «: 
more  nations  persistently  spend,  lend  or  1:.- 
vest  more  abroad  than  they  take  in  froir. 
overseas.  Other  countries  can  be  fairly  p..- 
tient,  extending  sizable  amounts  of  credit 
for  long  periods  of  time,  but  eventually  thtv 
are  sure  to  insist  on  something  more  solid 
than  credit. 

Foreign  nations  have  certainly  been  p  .  - 
tient  with  the  United  States.  Despite  .. 
healthy  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  th;- 
Nation  for  more  than  a  decade  has  hard:-.- 
ever  been  able  to  balance  its  income  with  it? 
outgo,  even  for  limited  periods.  Yet  1-  = 
creditors  for  years  went  on  piling  up  doll;  r 
credits  with  hardly  a  murmur. 

In  the  past  few  years,  however,  the  credi- 
tors have  become  increasingly  concerned,  b  ^ 
they've  been  coming  around  with  their  dol- 
lar credits  and  insisting  that  the  Unitci 
States  pay  them  off  with  its  gold;  since  tl  ■:■ 
end  of  1958  America's  holdings  of  gold  ha-.e 
shrunk  by  about  one-fourth.  The  foreignerr' 
willingness  to  go  on  piling  up  dollar  cred:  ? 
has  been  lessened,  too.  by  America's  evidrn^ 
unwillingness  to  put  Its  own  house  in  order. 

Confidence  in  the  dollar,  for  example,  v.  - 
hardly  enhanced  by  Washington's  propa^  d 
cut  in  tourists'  customs  allowances,  its  effor:  = 
to  sell  savings  bonds  to  servicemen  abroad,  hi 
emergency  borrowings  hero  and  there  over- 
seas. For  a  good  while  the  Government's 
efforts  seemed  either  too  small  to  matter  or 
too  likely  only  to  postpone  the  day  of  reck- 
oning. 
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Though  Washington  has  grown  a  great  deal 
more  determined  of  late,  we  suspect  there's 
st.'.l  doubt  In  some  places  abroad  that  it  has 
found  the  full  and  final  solution,  especially 
1  .  demanding  voluntary  restraint  on  Amerl- 
ciii  investing  and  lending  overseas.  When  a 
r  :npany  brings  back  capital  it  has  in,  say, 
Fr.nce  or  Germany,  it  cannot  bring  it  back 
aiT.iin  and  again. 

.America's  dollars,  in  short,  are  no  longer 
c  r.sidered  abroad  to  be  such  fine  things 
I  have  and  to  hold.  Nor  is  the  U.S. 
p;- nation  exactly  imlque.  Britain's  pounds 
1.  rdly  have  the  same  international  popular- 
i-  they  enjoyed  before  London  begain  having 
;■  own  balance-of-payments  troubles,  and 
t  c  currencies  of  many  other  nations  have 
e-.perlenced  much  sharper  drops  in  world 
e<^  teem. 

In  the  circumstances,  it's  perhaps  under- 
s.  ndable  that  a  lot  of  people  in  London, 
W.ishington,  and  elsewhere  talk  of  getting 
tL -'Other  to  create  a  new  form  of  inter- 
i;  tlonal  currency  that  everj^one  will  have 
f  ith  in.  The  fallacy  of  that  approach  is 
that  a  new  world  currency  in  reality  could 
not  be  soiinder  than  the  individual  ctirren- 
cies  on  which  it  would  be  based. 

A  much  more  promising  approach,  it  seems 
to  us,  would  be  to  start  building  up  the 
srength  of  the  individual  currencies.  While 
V.  shlngton  can't  do  much  about  the  moneys 
o:  other  nations,  it  could  do  a  lot  for  the 
d  '.lar  if  it  would  give  up  the  notion  of  always 
Inflating  the  economy  to  ever-expanding 
prusperity  with  artificially  easy  money,  high 
sr  ndlng.  and  big  budget  deficits. 

Perhaps  the  world's  monetary  machinery 
c  "lid  use  some  overhauling;  in  our  changing 
world  our  institutions  often  have  to  be 
b-ought  up  to  date.  But  in  the  end  the  over- 
h  lul  will  be  self-defeating  if  the  mechanics 
ptrslst  in  t>elievlng  that  by  fixing  up  the 
international  machinery  they  can  forever 
a-,  old  those  long  overdue  fiscal  and  monetary 
repairs  right  at  home. 


Swift  Action  in  the  Caribbean 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Siockton,  Calif..  Record  on  May  7 
P!inted  a  fine  editorial  appraising  Presi- 
di-nt  Johnson's  swift  action  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

While  many  may  debate  the  wisdom  of 
these  actions,  I  am  certain  the  vast  ma- 
j^!ity  of  Americans  support  the  Presl- 
drnt.  His  decisive  action  did  at  least 
two  things  for  which  we  owe  a  debt  of 
Platitude — lives  were  saved,  and  com- 
n-  mism  was  thwarted  from  establishing 
a:-,  'ther  Red  tyranny  In  the  Western 
H'  tnisphere. 

The  Record  editorial  follows: 

VxrrED  States  Does  the  Job  as  Critics 
Argve 

With  the  Dominican  crisis  sputtering  to  an 
E  i.  at  least  in  its  shooting  phase,  second- 
c  sers  are  arguing  over  the  wisdom  of 
r'r-ident  Johnson's  rapid  dispatching  of 
A:  .crlcan  troops  to  their  first  landing  on  the 
s  .:  of  a  Latin  nation  in  more  than  a 
gf  oration. 

Ov.e  question  that  puzzles  some  critics  is 
wi.crher  or  not  there  ever  really  was  any 
Jii^-ger  of  a  Communist  takeover  of  the 
Dv.:iiinican  Republic.    The  New  York  Times, 


for  one,  observed  that  since  American  troops 
had  intervened,  "no  one  any  longer  will  be 
able  to  prove  or  disprove  the  thesis  that 
a  rebel  victory  would  have  brought  a  Com- 
munist government  to  Santo  Domingo." 

Presumably,  the  President  should  have 
waited  until  the  new  government  had  signed 
a  trade  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Russian  technicians  had  begun  arriving,  per- 
haps being  spared  from  their  duUes  in  Cuba. 

Others  decry  the  great  damage  done  the 
good  neighbor  policy  and  the  concept  of  in- 
ter-American cooperation  and  equality  and 
nonintervention  in  Internal  affairs,  so  labori- 
ously built  up  over  the  years,  by  this  alleged 
return  to  "gunboat  diplomacy." 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  the  Dominican 
revolution  would  have  long  been  over  before 
the  Orgarilzation  of  American  States  could 
have  decided  on  the  need  for  action,  and 
taken  such  action,  had  the  United  States 
sat  back  and  waited  upon  its  advice  and 
consent. 

The  whole  Dominican  question,  of  course, 
should  be  debated  In  the  councils  of  the 
OAS.  But  it  is  thanks  to  the  United  States 
that  the  problem  confronting  us  and  otir 
Latin  fellow  members  today  is  that  of  build- 
ing stable  democracy  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  not  what  to  do  about  another 
Communist  foothold  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, 


Smut  Fighters 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  author  of  legislation  aimed  at  com- 
bating the  obscenity  racket  in  the 
United  States,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  upon  one  of  their  cun-ent  proj- 
ects. The  9  million  members  of  the  gen- 
eral federation,  which  I  am  proud  to  say 
is  presided  over  by  a  fellow  Nebraskan, 
Mrs.  William  H.  Hasebroock,  have  taken 
up  the  fight  to  stop  the  traffic  in  pornog- 
raphy among  children.  This  is  a  most 
worthwhile  endeavor  on  the  part  of  these 
energetic  and  civic-minded  women. 

I  think  the  Members  of  this  distin- 
guished body  will  be  Interested  in  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Operation 
Yorkville  newsletter,  outlining  the  cam- 
paign that  is  being  waged  by  the  women 
of  this  country  against  the  smut  ped- 
dlers. 

[Prom    the    Operation    Yorkville.    April-Mav 

1965] 

Women   of  the  Year— General   Federation 

OF  Women's  Clubs 

(By  Mrs.  William  H.  Hasebroock,  president) 
Members  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs — 9  mUlion  strong  across  the 
Nation — have  taken  up  the  fight  to  stop  the 
traffic  in  pornography  among  children. 
Spearheaded  by  the  dynamic  and  dedicated 
Mrs.  William  H.  Hasebroock,  the  drive  was 
begun  in  November  of  1964,  when  Mrs.  Hase- 
broock said  in  that  month's  issue  of  the 
federation's  national  magazine,  the  Club- 
woman: "Join  your  general  federation  in  this 
crusade  to  rid  our  newsstands  of  morally 
destructive  magazines." 

Mrs.  Hasebroock  called  upon  federation 
clubs  across  the  Nation  to  "•  •  •  Join  us  in 
this  national  campaign.  I  ask  you  to  work 
in    your    communities    to    eliminate    these 
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detrimental  magazines  from  our  newsstands  " 
She  said:  "In  recent  months  I  have  received 
a  large  amount  of  mall  from  clubwomen  in 
aU  sectlone  of  the  coimtry  protesting  the 
emphasis  on  salaciousness  which  has  gained 
such  newsstand  prominence.  Consider  this- 
surveys  reveal  that  young  people  comprise  a 
major  part  of  the  readership  of  these  maga- 
zines. The  results  are  matters  of  court  rec- 
ords •  •  •  sex  crimes,  shocking  rises  in  social 
disease  In  teenagers,  the  total  result  U  a  low- 
ering of  our  moral  standards,  the  lives  of 
young  people  blighted  in  their  teens.  It  is 
due  time  that  we  clubwomen  rise  up  and 
attack  this  problem,  beginning  with  our  in- 
dividual communities  •  •  ♦.  Flagrant  disre- 
gard of  public  opinion  and  public  welfare 
cannot  continue  indefinitely,  -mere  is  In- 
evitably, a  day  of  reckoning.  I  hope  'this 
day  now  have  arrived." 

Once  this  opening  salvo  had  been  sounded 
subsequent  issues  of  the  Clubwoman  carried 
plans  for  community  action:  "Familiarize 
yourself  with  the  obscenity  laws  In  your 
town  and  State:  appoint  letter  writing  com- 
mittees; stay  clear  of  censorship;  pass  a  res- 
olution; enlist  the  support  of  other  com- 
munity groups  and  clubs." 

Response  to  the  call  and  to  the  guide- 
post  for  community  action  was  Immediate 
and  overwhelming.  Typical  was  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  a  Missouri  group:  "Be  it  re- 
solved that  the  Quester's  Club  of  Grandvlew 
Mo.,  representing  concerned  mothers.  Joins 
with  the  other  mothers  and  housewives  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  a 
nationwide  crusade  to  remove  from  our  news- 
stands, offensive  and  character-undermining 
sex  magazines." 

Pornography  pushers  have  been  put  on 
notice.  Nine  million  mothers  represent  a 
formidable  fighting  force.  It  was  the  general 
federation  clubwomen  who  played  a  major 
role  in  the  passage  of  the  child  labor  laws- 
who  followed  through  on  the  establishment 
of  the  children's  bureau  and  legislation  for 
child  welfare  and  maternal  care.  And  they 
were  the  motivating  force  that  created  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Deserving  of  special  mention  in  the  Feder- 
ation campaign  is  Mrs.  Mary  McGinn  Taylor, 
editor  of  the  Clubwoman  for  her  excellent 
coverage  of  the  problem  and  presentation  of 
campaign  plans. 

A  fine  example  of  what  these  women's 
clubs  are  doing  is  contained  in  resolutions 
recently  passed  by  the  California  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmoN  OF  California  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs 

Vl^hereas  publishers  and  distributors  of 
obscene  material  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
present  definition  "obscenity"  as  found  in 
section  311  of  the  California  Penal  Code  to 
vastly  Increase  the  publication  in  California 
and  the  distribution  from  within  the  State 
of  such  material :  Therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  California  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  in  convention  assembled 
May  12,  1965.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  urge  its 
membership  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  Im- 
press upon  all  State  legislators  the  necessity 
of  making  such  changes  in  the  above  defini- 
tion as  will  facilitate  convictions  In  this  field. 


Resolution  by  the  Mar  Vista  Woman's  Club, 
Los  Angelbs,  Calif. 

The  Mar  Vista  Woman's  Club  of  the  Marina 
District  No.  18,  CFWC  of  the  GFWC 
passed  the  following  resolution  on  AnrU  12. 
1965. 

W^hereas  California's  law  on  obscenity  is 
extremely  weak,  having  been  severely  dam- 
aged by  the  1961  amendment  to  the  code; 
and 

Whereas  California  is  now  flooded  with  ob- 
scene publications;  which  have  become  wide- 
ly available  to  our  youth;  and 
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Whereas  the  0.8.  Senate  Investigating 
Committee  on  Juvenile  Dellnqiiency  has 
found  that  75  to  90  percent  of  all  filthy  litera- 
ture eventually  reaches  the  hands  of  teen- 
agers and  yoiuxger  children;  and 

Whereas  many  at  the  pomograplilc  publi- 
cations available  in  California  are  little  more 
than  handbooks  In  violence,  crime,  and  per- 
version, dealing  with  all  manner  of  im- 
morality; and 

Whereas  these  pornographic  publications 
seek  to  degrade  and  destroy  respect  for  the 
professions  and  institutions  which  we  would 
enoDurage  ovir  children  to  honor;  and 

Whereas  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  the 
home  is  ridiculed;  and 

Whereas  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  an 
amendment  to  the  California  Penal  Code  to 
strengthen  the  State's  antiobscenity  law: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Mar  Vista  Woman's 
Club  of  Marina  District  ^{o.  18  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  calls 
upon  the  government  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  take  oflBcial  cognizance  of  this  criti- 
cal situation.  We  call  upon  the  administra- 
tion to  provide  leadership  In  taking  Eictlon  to 
protect  our  youth  from  the  flood  of  printed 
filth  now  available  on  our  newsstands,  and 
urge  the  California  Legislature  to  adopt  cor- 
rective legislation,  and  tha^  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown 
and  State  Assemblyman  Jesse  M.  Unnih. 
State  Capitol  Building.  Sacramento,  Calif., 
and  to  other  women's  clubs  of  Marina  Dis- 
trict. 

signed  this  12th  day  of  Apwil  1965. 
Mrs.  Richard  Sprague. 

President . 
Mrs.  Vernon  L.  Garrett. 

Secretary. 


Vietnam  Report — Part  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  EVms  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  distinguished  editor  and  journalist, 
Mr.  John  Seigenthaler,  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  has  been  touring 
the  tortured  countryside  of  Vietnam  as 
an  observer  and  writer. 

He  is  writing  a  series  of  articles  on 
this  tour  that  provide  fresh  Insight  and 
added  perspective  Into  the  situation 
there.  I  believe  these  reports  will  be  of 
wide  general  interest. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
this  series  of  articles — published  in  the 
Nashville  TennesvSean — in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

The  first  of  this  series,  Part  I.  Vietnam 
Report,  is  as  follows: 

Tkrror    in    the   Sun — Vietnam;    a    Land    of 

War.  Sie.stas 

(By  John  Seigenthaler) 

Saigon.  May  16. — Something  less  than  48 
hours  before  this  was  written  I  was  In  the 
cool,  comfortable,  and  secure  offices  of  the 
Nashville  Tennesean  saying  goodbye  to  staff 
members  as  I  left  on  this  trip. 

Now  I  am  halfway  around  the  world  in 
hot,  uncomfortable,  insecure  Vietnam,  where 
life  nnd  labor  are  cheap — and  where  the 
US  Government  spends  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion a  day  on  the  business  of  war. 


As  I  took  my  leave  from  Nashville,  Amon 
Carter  Evans,  publisher  of  the  Tennessean, 
shook  my  hand  and  we  laughed  as  he  asked: 

"Are  you  sure  you  don't  want  to  back  out 
before  it  Is  too  late?" 

Admittedly,  that  idea  has  crossed  my  mind 
In  the  2  months  that  elapsed  since  I  was 
Invited  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
come  and  see  first  hand  how  the  war  goes. 

I  considered  declining  tbe  invitation  last 
month  after  Communist  explosives  blasted 
our  Embassy.  I  considered  backing  out 
again  as  U.S.  airstrikes  against  the  Viet- 
cong  and  North  Vietnam  continued  to  build 
tension  and  danger  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
And  I  considered  it  just  last  week  when  I 
read  that  mUitary  officials  believe  the  Viet- 
cong  are  building  up  for  a  retaliatory  attack 
somewhere  in  South  Vietnam.  American 
officials  expect  the  response  to  come  after 
the  start  of  the  heavy  rain.*;,  later  this 
month. 

TWO-WEEK    TRIP 

I  had  wanted  to  come  to  Vietnam  when  I 
was  first  invited.  And  while  I  wavered — 
slightly,  but  never  seriously — as  the  situa- 
tion heated  up,  I  am  still  extremely  anxious 
to  travel  across  this  country,  observing  and 
learning  what  I  can  about  this  sensitive  and 
sometimes  dangerous  war  that  concerns  the 
freedom  of  all  of  southeast  Asia — and,  p>er- 
haps.  the  ultimate  freedom  of  the  world. 

It  is  impossible  on  a  2-week  trip  to  an- 
alyze in  depth  the  problems  plaguing  any 
country^much  less  complex  and  confused 
Vietnam.  But  I  hope  to  observe  the  effects 
of  the  war;  to  talk  with  the  Vietnamese — 
the  man  on  the  street,  the  politician,  the 
fighting  man;  to  confer  with  American  ci- 
vilians working  to  build  the  economic  struc- 
ture in  this  country:  to  interview  American 
soldiers  who  are  engaged  ia  the  direction  of 
the  war;  the  wounded  who  are  cursing  it — 
and  to  try  to  bring  home  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  where  we  are  going  in  this  effort. 

And  I  hope  to  be  able  to  put  to  Americans 
in  Vietnam  the  same  question  the  publisher 
put  to  me  as  I  left  Nashville:  "Are  you  sure 
we  don't  want  to  back  out  before  it  is  too 
late?" 

Prom  the  air,  Vietnam  today  seems  to  be 
a  country  at  peace.  We  fiew  in  from  Manila 
by  commercial  airline — as  casually  as  if  we 
were  flying  from  Memphis  to  NashvUle.  The 
very  fact  that  commercial  airlines  still  fly 
the  dally  trip  from  Manila  to  Saigon  to 
Singapore  was  a  surprise  to  me. 

Looking  down  on  the  lush,  green  rolling 
hills  and  valleys.  Vietnam  seems  not  unlike 
the  countryside  in  middle  Tennessee.  The 
Saigon  River,  a  meandering  little  stream, 
curves  across  the  land  toward  the  central 
city,  as  does  the  Cumberland.  Prom  20,000 
feet  Vietnam  look.'i  like  just  another  sleepy 
countryside. 

But  suddenly  the  pilot  of  the  airliner  re- 
minds his  passengers  that  there  is  something 
more  than  farmlands  and  *ood  and  streams 
below.  1 

"I  am  required  to  reniiiicl  our  pas.'?engers," 
he  announced  over  the  intercom,  "that  It  is 
a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  to  take  any  photographs 
from  an  aircraft  over  Vietnam." 

Almost  every  passenger  on  the  half-filled 
jet  strained  his  eye.=;,  to  discover  what  secret 
armaments  were  below.  Nothing  could  be 
seen.  There  was  no  evidence  of  a  war  or 
violence.  There  were  no  explosions;  no 
orange  bursts  of  gunfire;  no  troop  move- 
ments:  no  bomb  craters  scjirring  the  earth. 

FRENCH    INFXUBNCE 

I  had  been  told  that  the  influence  of  the 
French — for  years  colonial  masters  of  Viet- 
nam before  they  were  driven  out  in  1954 — 
is  still  apparent.  And  it  is.  The  second 
language  here  Is  French.  The  huge  picture 
on  the  wall  of  the  hotel  room  where  I  am 


now  sitting  is  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 
Many  of  the  buildings  reflect  the  design  of 
the  French.  Menus  in  restaurants  reflect 
the  tastes  of  the  French  and  almost  every- 
thing from  bathrooms  to  teenaged  boys 
named  Jacques  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
French  were  here. 

But  Saigon  is  poor  and  dirty  and  run  down. 
Indicating  that  the  French  left  some  of  their 
culture  and  little  else. 

The  dominant  and  overpowering  influence 
obvious  here  now,  however,  is  not  Frencii 
but  American.  As  our  airplane  taxied  to  the 
terminal  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airport,  clusters  <.f 
American-made  helicopters  could  be  ser:> 
taking  off  and  landing  on  the  outskirts  oi 
the  field.  Giant  C-130  cargo  planes,  clearly 
marked  "U.S.  Air  Force,"  line  the  parkin"^ 
area.  Many  among  the  more  than  100  planes 
I  saw  bore  the  familiar  tail  marking  of  .i 
lightning  bolt  through  a  shield.  These  plnn-:  s 
came  here  from  Sewart  Air  Force  Base. 

THIRTY-SEVEN  THOUSAND  SOLDIERS 

Everywhere  in  Saigon  are  American  sol- 
diers. They  scramble  all  over  the  airpon. 
They  fill  the  sidewalks,  the  restaurants,  the 
taxicabs^ — there  are  37,000  of  them  here  as  ■  f 
announcement  today.  American  mu.'=:c 
blares  from  radios  In  the  hotel  lobby. 

The  square  in  front  of  the  city's  large-,: 
Catholic  church  is  named  "John  P.  Kennedy 
Square."  Hotel  employees  and  waiters  in 
restaurants  are  making  a  major  effort  to  keep 
pace  with  the  American  mood  sweeping  the 
country. 

"Walcome  to  owah  hotel,"  the  regis tratioii 
clerk  said  as  he  placed  a  card  before  another 
newsman  and  me.  We  flew  here  togethi-r 
He  quickly  added:  "Sorry.  No  single  roon.- 
Double  rooms  only." 

Saigon,  a  city  of  2  million,  is  not  a  city  oi 
convenience.  The  war  has  brought  peop'e 
here  from  all  over  the  world — an  estimated* 
100  newspapermen  are  now  here,  most  of 
them  on  a  short -term  basis.  There  is  on!v 
one  air-conditioned  hotel  and  reservatioi:s 
must  be  made  weeks  in  advance.  It  is  a 
bustling,  busy  city  as  Asian  metropolitan  cer.- 
ters  go.  And  the  sight  of  so  many  people 
moving  so  fast,  going  about  whatever  is  their 
business,  can  lead  a  visitor  to  the  false  con- 
clusion that  this  is  a  city  at  ease,  surrounded 
by  war. 

Walk  along  the  crowded  streets  and  observe 
these  native  inhabitants — short,  slender 
brown  little  people,  with  large  almond  eyes- 
and  it  is  hard  to  imderstand  that  this,  their 
community,  is  alive  with  terror.  Women, 
wearing  the  native  Ao  Dai  dress,  seem  un- 
concerned as  they  shop,  many  of  them  walk- 
ing along  with  their  children,  hand  in  hand 
A  constant  flow  of  tiny  taxlcabs  pours  by  tiie 
hotels  on  the  corner  of  Tu  Do  (Libert  vi 
Duong  (Street)  at  Le  Loi  (the  name  of  a  for- 
mer president)  Duong.  Hundreds  of  bicycles 
carrying  men.  women,  and  children,  vie  w:'n 
the  cabs  for  space  at  the  Intersection.  No- 
body seems  to  be  aware,  or  care  that  the 
Vietcong  may  be  somewhere  among  them 
preparing  to  create  new  terror,  with  bomb; 
and  bullets. 

We  arrived  just  before  noon  and  the  to  d 
was  jammed  with  traffic  as  we  started  from 
the  airport  to  the  hotel.  However.  shnr'Iv 
after  our  arrival  Saigon  closed  up  shop— a.=  n 
does  every  day  between  the  hours  of  noon 
and  2:30  p  m.  The  heat  and  humiditv  r-'-e 
oppressive. 

OFFICE    CLOSED 

Custom  simply  requires  that  everybodv 
take  a  nap— a  frustrating  tradition  tl'it 
American  fighting  men  can't  understaid. 
Shortly  after  my  arrival  I  went  to  the  ofll  e 
for  national  press  accreditation  but  even  xhi^ 
office  was  closed.  Only  a  janitor  was  on  h.nnd 
to  announce  that  those  who  worked  in  tl;e 
business  office  would  be  back  at  2;30. 

How  strange  for  a  nation  at  war  to  go  -.o 
sleep  each  day  at  high  noon.     And  j-et  I    :n 


;   :d  that  toniglit  in  Saigon  we  will  hear  the 
\;etcong  mortar  fire  in  the  hills. 

A  careful  look  around  town,  however, 
ir.  .kes  it  clear  that  there  Is  a  war.  Three 
blocks  from  the  hotel  is  the  Brinks  bachelor 
oncers  quarters  which  was  blasted  by  a  Com- 
n^unist  bomb  last  Christmas  eve  night.  Some 
of  those  quarters  are  still  under  repair.  I 
visited  the  Embassy  to  talk  with  Robert 
B;rke,  a  member  of  the  staff  who  is  ciurent 
o'i  political  affairs. 

All  around  the  Embassy  a  white  barrier  of 
b:'rrels  and  bars  has  been  put  up.  This  was 
thrown  around  the  building  after  the  explo- 
sion last  month  which  tore  into  the  Embassy. 
A  gaping  hole  is  still  only  partially  filled  in 
the  street  and  the  business  establishment 
across  the  street,  which  was  blown  up,  still 
remains  an  empty  hull. 

An  armed  military  policeman  at  the  en- 
trince  to  the  Embassy  told  me  he  thought 
^":etnames€  officials  had  delayed  repairing  the 
bt.siness  house  so  that  it  would  remind  the 
Vietnamese  people  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
V:otcong  In  bombing  a  business  owned  by 
one  of  their  own  people. 

Upstairs  in  the  Embassy  Burke  conducted 
a  political  briefing  In  the  waiting  room  of 
Ambassador  Maxwell  Taylor.  The  room  visu- 
ally reserved  for  such  briefings,  he  said,  is 
st;U  under  repair. 

In  front  of  Thu  Vien  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
U;IA  library,  there  is  a  barrier  identical  to 
tiio  one  surrounding  the  Embassy.  There  has 
btc-n  no  bombing  there. 

Comdr.  Joseph  N.  Williams,  Jr.,  who  is  a 
N  .shvillian,  and  who  heads  the  information 
on.ce  here,  said  a  bombing  of  the  library  could 
c  nie — ^but  the  Vietcong  would  damage  its 
0'.v:i  catise  with  such  a  blast. 

"Ovtr  library  is  an  extremely  popular  place," 
he  explained.  If  the  Vietcong  bomb  our 
liG.-iixy  they  will  be  very  unpopiilar  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  who  enjoy  the  library's 
facilities." 

.\ad  still  the  barricade  is  there  to  make 
it  more  difficult  for  anyone  who  might  decide 
to  iittack  an  unprotected  symbol  of  American 
dc:nocracy. 

-And  so  while  today  Saigon  seems  placid, 
there  are  fresh  scars  of  war — and  fear  for  the 
futiu"e. 
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Col.  Frank  W.  Chesrow:  Papal 
Chamberlain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ar- 
ticle appeared  in  the  May  20,  1965,  issue 
pf  the  Sentinel,  the  voice  of  Chicago 
Jewry  for  50  years,  about  Col.  Frank  W. 
C::csrow,  a  papal  chamberlain. 

Col.  Frank  Chesrow  has  been  presi- 
ci  :it  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Dis- 
t::ct  of  Chicago  since  1958.  He  served 
w.'.h  the  American  forces  in  World  War 
n  in  Naples  where  he  did  an  outstand- 
ii^-:  job  in  the  field  of  sanitation.  For 
30  yea:  s  Colonel  Chesrow  has  served  the 
c  niniunity  of  Chicago  in  many  worth- 
v.;:ile  charities  and  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing lay  Catholic  leaders  of  our 
country. 

I  should  also  like  to  mention  that  he 
1^  the  son  of  Italian  parents  who  mi- 
g'-ated  to  this  country.  Five  of  their 
sons  became  professional  people,  two 
doctors,  one  a  lawyer,  one  a  dentist,  and 


Colonel   Chesrow,   who   Is    a   graduate 
pharmacist. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  insert  the  article 
about  Colonel  Chesrow,  which  follows: 
Leaves  fob  Rome — Chesrow  Used  Influence 

WrrH  Popes  To  Aid  Jewish  Schema 
(By  Bob  Gale  and  Max  S.  Steiner) 

The  constant  Insistence  of  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's top  Catholic  laymen  may  have  been 
responsible  for  the  church's  declaration  ab- 
solving the  Jews  of  deiclde,  it  was  learned 
by  the  Sentinel  in  an  exclusive  interview 
this  week. 

Col.  Frank  W.  Chesrow,  a  papal  cham- 
berlain of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  left 
the  United  States  Tuesday  for  Rome,  where 
he  will  be.in  conference  with  Vatican  officials. 
Vatican  leaders,  under  the  leadership  of 
Cardinal  Augustine  Bea,  are  discussing  the 
declaration  "with  a  view  toward  retaining 
the  strong  statement  taking  the  blame  for 
the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  Jews," 
Colonel  Chesrow  said.  Just  before  leaving 
for  Italy. 

He  related  his  "lifelong  dream  to  achieve 
the  great  goal  of  brotherhood,  by  convincing 
the  Catholic  Church  to  once  and  for  all  re- 
move the  basic  reason  for  persecution — the 
alleged  killing  of  Christ." 

The  colonel  said  that,  "I  could  not  rec- 
oncile in  my  mind  blame  for  the  death  of 
Christ  with  the  very  fine  character"  of  many 
persons  of  Jewish  faith  whom  he  has  known 
over  the  years  in  his  business,  professional, 
and  political  career.  Head  of  the  Chesrow 
drug  family.  Colonel  Chesrow  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  MetropoUtan  Sanitary  District  of 
Greater  Chicago  since  1958. 

"I  have  often  marveled  to  my  friends  of  the 
great  generous  heart  of  the  Jewish  people, 
and  how  they  rallied  to  causes  sponsored  by 
religions  and  people  not  of  their  faith,"  he 
said.  "These  people  gave  unstlntingly  to 
many  Catholic  organizations,  institutions, 
and  charities  without  taking  into  account  the 
terrible  stigma  that  has  been  placed  upon 
them  In  the  last  two  centuries — a  stigma 
that  was  largely  responsible  for  the  callous 
murder  of  6  million  of  their  coreligionists 
by  Hitler's  terrorists. 

"In  my  long  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  lay  hierarchy,  and  especially  as 
papel  chamberlain,  I  have  been  able  to  come 
In  close  contact  with  Pope  Pius  XII,  Pope 
John  XXIII,  and  now  Pope  Paul.  Dxirlng 
my  tours  of  duty  in  the  Vatican.  I  spent 
many  hours  discussing  first  with  Pope  Pius 
and  then  with  Pope  John  the  great  need  for 
a  Catholic  proclamation  for  once  and  all 
absolving  the  Jews  of  the  sin  of  the  death 
of  our  Saviour. 

"In  the  last  few  months,"  Col.  Chesrow 
continued.  "I  have  been  able  to  convince 
Pope  Paul  to  follow  In  the  great  tradition 
of  his  beloved  predecessor,  Pope  John,  re- 
garding the  declaration  on  the  Jews. 

"During  my  service  in  the  U.S.  Army,  I 
fought  side  by  side  with  Jews,  and  have 
always  found  them  to  be  brave  and  willing 
to  serve  their  country.  In  my  civic  and 
political  life,  I  have  always  found  the  Jews 
to  be  in  the  forefront  of  any  move  for 
brotherhood — to  protect  the  unity  of  all 
pKroples  who  believe  In  the  ever  living  Al- 
mighty God." 

Colonel  Chesrow  was  first  appointed  a 
papal  chamberlain  to  the  Vatican  (one  of 
two  in  the  city  of  Chicago)  by  Pope  Plus 
XII  and  was  reappointed  by  Pope  John 
and  then  again  by  Pope  Paul."  He  has  also 
earned  many  other  Catholic  honors,  and  Is 
active  not  only  in  the  causes  and  organiza- 
tions of  the  Italian  people,  but  has  inter- 
ested himself  in  many  other  worthwhile 
charities  and  communal  endeavors. 

He  is  a  director  of  the  Association  for  the 
Jewish  Blind,  Is  a  trustee  of  Israel  bonds, 
and  has  contributed  generously  to  many 
other  Jewish  charities. 


The  President's  Boyhood  Home 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TSUS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  24.  1965 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pies- 
ident  and  Mrs.  Johnson  are  most  con- 
cerned with  the  preservation  of  all  phases 
of  the  growth  of  our  great  Nation,  that 
future  generations  of  Americans  can  un- 
derstand and  take  pride  in  their  heritage. 
They  are  working  diligently  to  save  the 
landmarks  recognized  as  links  with  the 
past — not  only  here  on  the  Potomac,  but 
in  all  50  States. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  what  their 
home  State  Texas  is  doing  to  support 
their  nationwide  project  on  a  statewide 
level. 

The  Texas  State  Historical  Survey 
Committee,  State  agency  for  historical 
preservation,  and  the  Texas  Historical 
Foundation,  privately  supported,  non- 
profit organization  to  supplement  the 
State  program,  are  carrying  out  a  dy- 
namic, 5-year  plan  to  save  and  mark 
Texas  unique  past. 

No  part  of  Texas  history  is  being  ne- 
glected, for  a  basic  part  of  this  program 
is  the  guidance  and  leadership  of  more 
than  3,000  volunteer  workers  over  the 
State  who  are  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  preserving  and  marking  local, 
county,  and  State  history. 

Success  of  this  far-reaching  program 
is  measured  by  more  than  3.000  official 
Texas  historical  markers  which  dot  the 
State,  giving  short  "history  lessons"  to 
anyone  who  passes  by,  a  doubling  of  lo- 
cal history  museums  in  the  past  3  years, 
the  saving  and  restoration  of  historic 
structures,  and  the  appropriations  by 
counties  amounting  to  more  than  $104,- 
000  for  the  saving  and  marking  of  lo- 
cal history  in  1965. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  have 
personally  worked  on  this  preservation 
program  in  Texas.  They  purchased  In 
1963  the  President's  boyhood  home  in 
Johnson  City.  Restoration  of  the  struc- 
ture followed  with  Mrs.  Johnson  per- 
sonally handling  many  of  the  details. 
Furniture  gathered  from  the  Johnson 
family,  pictures,  mementos — all  are 
placed  to  depict  the  home  of  the  Presi- 
dent's youth. 

This  past  week,  the  Texas  State  His- 
torical Survey  Committee  awarded  its 
official  Texas  Historical  Medallion  for  the 
structure,  thereby  making  it  a  recorded 
Texas  historical  landmark,  recognized  by 
the  State  for  its  significant  contribution 
to  Texas  culture,  history,  and  heritage. 

Directors  of  the  Texas  State  Histori- 
cal Survey  Committee  and  Texas  His- 
torical Foundation  were  in  attendance 
as  special  guests. 

Former  presentation  of  the  marker 
was  made  by  Mrs.  Stella  Glidden.  friend 
of  the  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson;  the 
invocation  was  given  by  C.  Ray  Akin, 
minister  of  the  First  Christian  Church 
of  Johnson  City  where  the  President  has 
membership;  and  master  of  ceremonies 
was  Arthur  Walz,  chairman  of  the  Blan- 
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CO  rCounty  Historical  Survey  Commit- 
tee. 

The  formal  address  was  made  by  the 
Honorable  Homer  Thomberry,  judge, 
U.S.  District  Coiut,  Austin,  Tex.,  and 
former  Congressman  from  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas,  which  I  now 
have  the  honor  to  represent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  for  this  his- 
toric occasion  is  herewith  submitted  as 
a  tribute  to  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  their  personal  preserva- 
tion of  our  Texas  and  Nation's  heritage: 
The  Presidents  Boyhood  Home — Presenta- 
tion OF  THE  Historical  Medallion.  May  13. 
1965 

MR.    ARTHUR    WALZ,    CHAIRMAN,   BLANCO   COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SURVEY  COMMITTEE 

Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  wel- 
come to  this  program.  My  name  Is  Arthur 
Walz;  I  live  here  in  Blanco  County  and  I  was 
requested  to  serve  as  master  of  ceremonies. 

In  asking  for  our  opening  prayer,  there  are 
many  of  us  who  are  acquainted  with  the  wise 
counsel  the  prayers  of  Pastor  Akin  have  of- 
fered to  us  on  many  occasions  and  under 
many  different  circumstances.  To  those  of 
you  not  acquainted  with  Pastor  Akin,  I  am 
proud  to  tell  you  that  for  more  than  30  years 
he  has  combined  the  honored  profession  of 
teaching  with  the  high  calling  of  a  man  of 
God.  At  the  present  time  he  is  an  educator  in 
the  public  schools  of  Austin  and  for  more 
than  5  years  has  been  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Christian  Church  of  Johnson  City — the 
church  in  which  the  President  holds  mem- 
bership At  this  time  I  call  upon  Pastor  C. 
Ray  .Akin  to  give  our  invocation. 

REVKREND    AKIN 

Eternal  God.  with  full  and  thankful  hearts 
we  are  assembled  in  this  place;  we  are  con- 
scious of  the  benefit  received  as  we  draw 
inspiration  from  treasured  memories  and 
associations,  thereby  gaining  uplift  of  spirit 
to  live  more  effectively  in  the  present,  and 
to  face  the  future  with  hope. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  family  whose  name 
this  residence  bears  and  for  the  son  of  that 
family  whose  outstanding  leadership  in  our 
Nation  and  world  is  advancing  Justice  and 
human  rights  and  causing  the  light  of  hope 
to  shine  for  countless  thousands  of 
disadvantaged. 

Bless  this  house.  O  God:  grant  that  to  all 
who  enter  these  premises  may  come  the  thrill 
of  being  in  touch  with  the  living  past— a 
.sense  of  being  close  to  times  and  surround- 
ings important  to  all  because  of  their  special 
meaning— for  as  they  touched  his  life  so 
our  lives  are  touched. 

May  this  home  be  regarded  by  all  as  a 
shrine  to  be  preserved  and  cherished  as  an 
object  of  interest  and  a  source  of  pride. 

In  Jesus  name  we  pray.     Amen. 

MR.    WALZ 

Thank  \()u  Pastor  Akin  for  your  inspiring 
prayer. 

Ladies  anci  gentlemen,  we  sincerely  and 
heartily  welcome  you  and  we  do  appreciate 
your  sacrifice  of  personal  time  and  private 
affairs  to  emphasize,  and  by  your  presence 
te.stify  to  the  historical  significance  of  this 
occasion  Many  people  of  local,  State  and 
National  prominence  are  here.  And.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  pay  personal  tribute  and 
rccoenuion  to  all  such  distinguished  guests 
and  visitors.  But.  if  I  used  our  program  time 
to  do  this  I  am  sure  that  I  would  wind  up 
like  Cliristopher  Columbus — sailing  on  and 
on  and  on — and  our  program  would  never  get 
started  However,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Blanco  County,  I  do  want  to  thank  pub- 
licly, the  Governor  of  our  State,  the  members 
of  the  State  legislature,  the  president,  direc- 
tor.*.  committee,  and  staff  members  of  the 
Texas   Historical  Foundation  and  the  Texas 


State  Historical  Survey  Committee,  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Blanco  County  His- 
torical Survey  Committee  and  the  directors 
of  the  Blanco  County  Historical  Association. 
I  wish  to  thank  all  of  these  fine  people  for 
their  great  interest,  their  hnrd  work  and  their 
special  devotion  in  recognizing  and  in  pre- 
serving the  rich  historical  heritage  of  our 
beloved  State.  I  believe  it  would  be  fitting 
and  proper,  at  this  time,  to  give  these  fine 
people  ,a  round  of  applau.sc. 

For  a  long  time,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it 
has  been  the  earnest  desire  and  fond  hope  of 
the  people  of  Blanco  County  to  see  this  boy- 
hood home  as  it  is  now:  to  realize  and  to 
knov.  that  it  will  be  iLsed  to  serve  our  com- 
munity needs  in  a  great  many  different  ways; 
and.  through  the  graciousness  of  its  owners, 
visitation  by  the  public  will  enshrine  its 
beauty,  its  cha^m  and  its  memories  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Americans  today  and  forever 
more.  And  now  the  time  Has  come  to  memo- 
rialize this  Texas  historic  landmark  and  to 
dedicate  the  boyhood  home  of  the  President. 
What  we  say  and  do  here  bequeaths  to  the 
heirs  of  eternity  a  remembrance  on  the  pages 
of  our  history  in  honor  oi  the  vibrant  per- 
sonalities identified  with  this  boyhood  home. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  for  the  award  of 
the  certificate  of  merit  and  the  presentation 
of  the  Official  Historical  Medallion,  there  has 
been  chosen  a  graciotis  lady  of  Blanco  County 
whose  abiding  faith  in  her  community  and 
its  people  has  long  been  recognized  by  her 
many  friends  and  neighbors.  Though  ma- 
ture in  years,  this  lively  lady  is  very  young 
in  heart.  She  is  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Johnson  City  Record  Cotu-ier  news- 
paper; .she  is  the  Postmaster  of  Johnson  City; 
she  is  an  active  member  of  many  civic  orga- 
nizations and  the  hardest  working  member 
of  the  Blanco  County  Historical  Survey  Com- 
mittee: and.  she  is  a  loving  and  devoted 
mother  and  she  is  a  Ufe-long  friend  of  the 
President  and  his  family.  It  is.  indeed,  a 
singular  pleasure  for  me  to  present  to  you 
the  embodiment  of  the  staunch  spirit  of 
our  early  Blanco  Countv  pioneer  settlers- 
Mrs.  Stella  Gliddon. 

MRS.    STELLA    CUDDON 

Mr.s.  Walz,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
very  pleased  at  this  time  to  award  to  the 
owners  of  the  boyhood  hotne  of  the  Presi- 
dent through  the  official  sponsor,  the  Blanco 
County  Historical  Association,  a  certificate 
of  merit  that  formally  and  officially  desig- 
nates this  structure  a  recorded  Texas  historic 
landmark.  This  certificate  reads  as  follows: 
"The  State  of  Tex:us.  know  all  men  bv  these 
presents— that  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Boy- 
hood Home  of  Blanco  County  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  State  for  its  significant  contribu- 
tion to  Texas  culture,  histiory  and  heritage 
This  structure  has  been  entered  in  the  State 
Archives  in  1965  fts  a  recorded  Texas  historic 
landmark."  This  certificate  is  personally 
signed  by  John  Connallv.  Governor;  John 
Ben  Shepperd,  Hi.storical  Survey  Committee- 
Arthur  Walz.  cuunty  chairman. 

I  ask  that  Mr  John  S.  Moursund,  president 
of  the  Blanco  County  Historical  Association, 
step  forward  to  receive  this  certificate  of 
merit  on   behalf  of  the  owners. 

MR.    .roUN     S      MOORSUND 

On  behalf  of  the  Blanco  County  Historical 
Association  it  is  a  pleasure  to  accept  this 
award.  Speaking  for  the  association,  we  wish 
to  thank  you,  Mrs.  Gliddon.  This  is  indeed 
a  historic  occasion  to  participate  in  the 
dedication  of  President  Johnson's  boyhood 
home.  I  predict  that  this  home  will  be 
visited  by  millions  of  Americans.  As  a  form- 
er neighbor.  I  can  truly  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent spent  his  formative  years  in  this  home, 
and,  undoubtedly,  his  happiest  years. 

MRS.  GLIDDOU 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  modest  frame 
home  achieved  its  immortality  because  it  has 


given  to  and  for  the  service  of  mankind  a 
great  and  forceful  Texas  legislator — Sam  Ealy 
Johnson,  Jr.;  a  loving  and  devoted  wife  and 
mother  whose  abiding  faith  and  lofty  ideal- 
ism coronated  the  highest  expression  oi 
family  love,  affection,  and  guidance — Bebekaii 
Balnes  Johnson;  and  an  inquiring  youth  who 
grew  into  the  inspiring  manhood  of  a  free 
American  because  he  was  and  still  is  readv 
and  willing  to  work  and  to  serve  as  an  Amer- 
ican so  that  freedom  may  not  perish  froni 
this  earth— our  36th  U.S.  President,  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson.  It  is,  therefore,  with  "much 
personal  pride  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  people 
of  Texas  that  I  unveil  and  present  this  of- 
ficial historical  medallion  as  an  endurin.- 
testimonial  to  the  precious  memory  of  thf 
boyhood  home  of  the  36th  U.S.  Presiden- 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

MR.  WALZ 

Thank  you  Mrs.  Gliddon  for  such  a  nice 
and  gracious  award  and  presentation. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  dedication 
of  the  boyhood  home  of  the  President,  our 
distinguished  guest  and  speaker  is  a  'mai, 
well  known  to  most  of  us.  If  he  was  some 
one  strange  to  us,  I  would  be  tempted  to  in- 
dulge in  a  long  and  flowery  introduction 
But,  during  his  many  years  as  a  public  offi- 
cial, as  legislator  and  as  the  man  who  suc- 
ceeded the  President  in  the  Congress  from 
the  10th  Congressional  District,  he  has 
eagerly  listened  to  our  problems,  recognized 
our  needs,  acted  in  our  behalf  ajid  he  hu.s 
served  his  people  and  the  Nation  with  great 
honor  and  distinction.  It  is,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  my  personal  privilege  and  high 
honor  to  present  to  you  for  the  dedicator  v 
address  a  personal  friend  of  the  President  and 
his  family,  the  judge  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Texas — t!io 
Honorable  Homer  Thomberry. 

JUDGE  HOMER  THORNBERRY 

Mr.  Walz,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  ,1 
unique  occasion,  not  only  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation  but  in  that  of  this  particuLtr 
community. 

We  meet  here  to  witness  the  marking  of 
this  home  as  a  Texas  historical  site.  As  the 
home  where  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  his  father  and  mother,  brother  and 
sisters  lived  among  their  friends  and  neigl;- 
bors  in  this  community,  it  receives  the  Tex,  s 
Historical  Medallion. 

The  President  feels  that  you,  the  peoi):e 
of  this  land,  have  invested  over  50  years  oi 
interest  and  love  in  him.  Another  liuman- 
tarian  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  said  ov.  r 
100  years  ago,  when  he  left  his  neighbors  and 
friends  of  Springfield  for  Washington:  '-lo 
this  place  and  the  kindness  of  these  people 
I  owe  everything.'  The  sentiment  seems  au- 
propriate  today. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  are  anxi- 
ous for  you  to  feel  that  this  house  is  yo;:r 
house — all  of  you  who  live  in  Blanco  Cou'nt  \ 
They  desire  that  it  be  used  for  civic  fune- 
tions  and  meetings  of  historical  societies.  .  s 
well  as  for  agricultural  and  youth  groups. 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent,  since 
he  became  President,  that  the  whole  Nation 
is  interested  in  the  home  where  our  Pre.--i- 
dent  spent  his  boyhood.  For  this  reason,  Die 
house  will  be  opened  to  the  public.  Tiie 
ladies  of  Blanco  County  have  volunteered  :  j 
serve  as  hostesses.  In  fact,  it  is  a  heartwarn.- 
ing  to  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  to  kno.v 
that  50  many  friends  have  expressed  an  ::- 
terest  in  helping  with  this  project. 

In  the  restoration  of  this  home  which  i  ;; 
meant  much  to  all  the  members  of  this  fai!> 
ily.  the  President's  sister.  Mrs.  Birge  Alex- 
ander, has  spent  much  time  and  effort  ::i 
seeing  to  it  that  the  home  represents  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  home  she  rememb.  .-s 
as  a  young  girl.  Therefore,  it  is  the  wi.-h 
of  the  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  as  well 
as  Mrs.  Alexander,  that  the  home  be  dedi- 
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cated   as   a   memorial    to   their   father   and 
mother,  Sam  Elaly  and  Rebekah  Johnson. 

We  recognized  that  events  took  place  here 
which  contributed  to  the  life,  the  spirit,  and 
tiie  mind  of  the  man  who  is  called  upon 
ti)  perform  the  awesome  respKjnsibilitles  of 
t!ie  Presidency.  On  this  day  28  years  ago, 
on  May  13,  1937,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  of 
Johnson  City,  Tex.,  took  his  oath  as  U.S. 
Representative  from  the  lOth  Congressional 
District  of  Texas,  to  begiii  a  career  of  public 
ii  rvice  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  this 
.Nation.  The  proudest  people  of  the  United 
t^tates  must  be  you,  his  neighbors  and 
;nends  In  this  area.  Prom  your  magnificent, 
rigged  hill  country,  a  native  son  emerged  to 
<  vcupy  the  highest  office  of  our  land  and  the 
most  Influential  office  of  the  free  world. 

But  think — had  it  not  been  for  his  stal- 
wart i>arents,  he  probably  would  not  be 
liiere.  For  he  Is  the  product,  the  fnUtlon, 
(.:  all  the  years  of  their  struggle  through 
h  irdship,  their  loving  care,  and  their  skUlful 
guidance. 

The  President's  understanding,  brilliant 
mother  awakened  in  him  a  quest  for  knowl- 
edge. With  her  hand  and  her  heart  she  led 
him  to  the  threshold  of  enlightenment. 
With  patience  and  wisdom,  she  summoned 
the  teenage  youth  to  high  purpose  and  Illus- 
trious life. 

His  father  loved  his  fellow  human  beings 
and  believed  that  the  other  man  had  a  right 
to  his  view,  that  he  had  a  place  in  this 
society.  He  understood  the  dreams  and  am- 
bitions of  the  next  man  for  himself  and  his 
family.  He  believed  that  citizenship  started 
at  home.  He  understood  the  art  of  politics, 
which  is  the  art  of  achieving  the  possible, 
and  he  believed  there  was  more  good  than 
bfid  in  every  person. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Ealy  Johnson  lived  in 
this  house  dtu-ing  the  happiest  and  busiest 
d.".ys  of  their  lives,  making  it  a  good  home 
for  their  sons  and  daughters — Lyndon  Baines, 
Sam  Houston,  Rebekah,  Josefa,  and  Lucia. 
Tiie  Johnsons  were  active  citizens  and  good 
neighbors  and  generotxs  in  their  devotion  to 
Johnson  City.  Together,  they  bequeathed 
their  highest  qualities  to  this  family,  this 
community,  this  State,  and — In  vision — to 
tins  Nation. 

The  child  is  father  of  the  man.  As  Words- 
worth said. 

Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  boy- 
hood hour  of  splendor  in  the  grass,  of  glory 
in  the  flower,  he  will  grieve  not.  rather  he 
w.ll  find  strength  in  what  remains  behind." 
Here  Lyndon  Balnee  Johnson  developed 
ti.e  strength  of  character,  the  courage,  the 
vision,  the  sense  of  realism,  the  compassion 
wl\ich  enable  him  to  perform  with  effective- 
ness the  tasks  of  his  office. 

He  moves  directly  to  the  solution  of  age- 
old  problems  which  have  assailed  mankind 
in  our  beloved  country : 

He  seeks  the  removal  of  barriers  and  limi- 
tations which  have  humiliated  fellow  Amer- 
ic;uis. 

He  seeks  the  elimination  of  poverty  and 
ignorance  from  sections  of  oiu-  Nation. 

He  seeks  the  building  of  a  Great  Society 
for  all  America. 

He  seeks  to  accomplish,  through  every 
possible  avenue,  peace  on  earth. 

He  delivers  the  bold  and  swift  challenge 
to  aggressors  who  would  enslave  people. 

Comi>assionate  beyond  belief,  he  would  be 
a  friend  to  every  man — in  every  city,  in  every 
vUUige,  in  every  mansion,  in  every  hovel — 
encompassing  the  globe. 

He  is  the  living  embodiment  of  our  Lord's 
commandment:  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  is 
his  brother's  keeper. 

Today,  we  gather  at  the  very  steps  the 
P;e.sident  ran  up  and  down  as  a  boy.  I  feel 
privileged  and  highly  honored  to  be  the 
person  who  expresses  the  dedication  which 
t;ie  President  and  members  of  his  family 
d(sire: 


To  the  memory  of  his  parents,  Sam  Ealy, 
and  Rebekah  Johnson,  and  to  the  people  of 
this  oomm unity,  past,  present,  and  future. 

It  is  now  yours.  May  It  be  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  inspiration  to  you,  as  it  has 
been  to  the  man  who  is  the  leader  of  our 
Nation. 

MR.     WALZ 

Tliank  you  Judge  Thomberry  for  a  mem- 
orable address. 

La<lies  and  gentlemen,  this  concludes  our 
program.  Please  visit  and  enjoy  this  boy- 
hood home. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  speech  made  by  the  Honorable 
James  V.  E>ay,  vice  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  on  the  occas- 
ion of  the  observance  of  National  Mari- 
time Day. 

Commissioner  Day  is  a  native  of  the 
State  of  Maine  and  has  done  a  most  com- 
mendable job  as  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission. 

His  remarks  as  reported  in  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  Friday,  May 
21,  1965,  take  on  added  significance  in 
view  of  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

The  text  as  reported  follows: 

National  Maritime  Day  Speech  by  James  V. 

Day,    Vice    Chairman.   Federal   MARrriME 

Commission 

The  foreign  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
United  States  has  undergone  many  changes 
since  SS  Savannah  set  sail  In  1819  and  since 
1933  when  President  Roosevelt  first  pro- 
claimed May  22  as  National  Maritime  Day. 

President  Johnson  in  his  Maritime  Day 
proclamation  this  year  stated:  'The  sea  and 
ships  are  an  Integral  part  of  this  country's 
past,  present,  and  future." 

Every  one  of  us  Is  familiar  with  the  role  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  in  the  past. 
So  I  woxUd  like  to  discuss  the  future  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  is,  as 
you  know,  an  agency  of  our  Government  re- 
sponsible for  the  performance  of  regulatory 
functions. 

The  Commission  has  the  responsibility  to 
see  that  the  American  merchant  marine  is 
not  discriminated  against — to  see  that  Amer- 
ican shippers  and  ship  operators  receive  the 
same  equitable  treatment  that  is  accorded 
the  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 

President  Johnson  has  stated:  "It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  continue  to  expand  our  export 
trade,  so  that  we  may  further  improve  our 
international  balance  of  paj-ments.  ac- 
celerate the  program  of  our  advancing 
American  Industry,  and  increase  the  em- 
ployment of  American  workers." 

One  way  to  Increase  our  export  trade  is  to 
enlarge  the  opportunities  for  global  market- 
ing of  American  products. 

However,  in  enlarging  our  export  markets 
we  must  eliminate  artificial  barriers  to  our 
exports. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  bears 
responsibility  In  the  field  of  foreign  trade 
and  commerce.    The  agency  w.ts  established 


for  the  express  purpose  of  administering 
the  regulatory  aspects  of  our  shipping  laws 
In  a  fair  and  Impartial  manner.  The  Com- 
mission Is  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
world  trade  and  about  the  welfare  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  It  has  been 
demonstrated,  over  and  over  again,  that 
there  is  a  strong  relationship  between  U.S. 
foreign  trade  and  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

It  Is  the  hope  and  desire  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  that  its  policies  and 
practices  will  result  in  better  regulations, 
better  protection  of  the  public,  consumers, 
exporters.  Importers,  as  well  as  ship  oper- 
ators. 

The  program  of  the  Commission  is.  of 
course,  of  Interest  to  and  receives  the  at- 
tention of  various  committees  and  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  of  the  administration. 

The  interest  and  vigilance  of  ship|>ers  and 
ship  operators  Is  likewise  a  vital  aid  to  the 
Comrolssion  where  freight  rates  or  other  fac- 
tors may  be  Inhibiting  to  U.S  trade  and 
commerce. 

We  are  confident  that  the  shipping  public 
is  aware  of  the  role  of  the  Commission  In  the 
regulation  of  rates,  practices,  and  agree- 
ments of  the  lines  engaged  in  ovir  commerce. 
We  have  had  a  healthy  flow  of  comments 
from  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight,  from 
carriers  and  conferences,  and  from  other 
sources  relative  to  operations  in  our  marl- 
time  trade. 

The  Commission  Is  always  residy  to  pro- 
vide its  good  offices  and  Its  assistance  to  the 
indtofitry  and  all  other  segments  of  the  pub- 
lic to  solve  business  problems  through  co- 
operative and  voluntary  efforts. 

We  should  explore  ways  of  assxirlng  fair 
and  worthwhile  competition  and  constantly 
seek  new  areas  of  cooperation. 

In  our  relations  with  foreign  countries 
we  are.  Indeed,  striving  to  explain  that  the 
fair,  equitable,  and  reasonable  administra- 
tion of  our  laws  serves  the  common  good, 
that  we  do  not  seek  special  favoritism  and 
that  fairness  to  all  must  in  the  long  run  in- 
crease world  trade  tf)  the  advantage  of  all 
immediately  concern eji. 

In  the  effective  administration  of  our  reg- 
ulatory responsibilities  the  Commission  is 
likewise  concerned  with  the  U.S.  offshore 
traxles  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  ship- 
ping service  requirements  and  transporta- 
tion problems  of  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  We  are  giving  constant  attention 
thereto. 
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HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OF   CALIFOKItIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  sec- 
ond rollcall  report  of  the  89th  Congress 
includes  a  discussion  of  these  issues 
which  have  come  before  us :  congression- 
al redistricting,  Supreme  Court  salaries. 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill,  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  of- 
fensive mail,  medical  care  for  the  aged 
and  social  security  amendments,  appro- 
priations for  an  investigation  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Ean.  and  appropriations  for  the 
defense  of  South  Vietnam. 

ROLLCALL     NO.     3  5     CONGRESSIONAL 
REDISTRICTING 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Supreme  Courts 
one-man,  one-vote  decision  there  has 
been  growing  confusion  in  the  States  as 
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court  after  court  has  attempted  to  rule 
on  the  validity  of  various  redistricting 
plans.  It  was  the  Court's  reapportion- 
ment decision  that  provided  the  impetus 
for  House  passage  of  H.R.  5505. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  are 
gross  population  disparities  among  some 
of  the  Nation's  435  congressional  dis- 
tricts, with  the  largest  containing  951,- 
000  persons  and  the  smallest  only  177,- 
000.  In  many  instances  these  disparities 
are  a  result  of  gerrymandering,  carving 
up  a  State  so  that  the  political  makeup 
of  its  congressional  delegation  is  not  an 
accurate  reflection  of  overall  voter  reg- 
istration. 

Under  H.R.  5505  not  only  will  a  more 
equitable  population  balance  be  achieved, 
but  gerrymandering  will  become  virtual- 
ly impossible.  The  bill  provides  that  no 
congressional  district  in  a  State  may  vary 
more  than  plus  or  minus  15  percent  in 
population  from  the  size  of  the  average 
district.  It  also  provides  that  districts 
must  be  contiguous  and  as  compact  in 
shape  as  practicable.  States  with  con- 
gressional districts  not  meeting  this  cri- 
teria must  redraw  district  boundaries 
by  the  time  of  next  year's  general  elec- 
tions. Although  California  falls  into 
this  group  since  9  of  its  38  districts  fail 
to  meet  the  population  requirements,  I 
am  happy  to  note  that  the  3-to-2  ratio  of 
Democrats  to  Republicans  in  the  con- 
gressional delegation  already  mirrors  my 
State's  total  voter  registration. 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
passed  the  House  on  an  unrecorded  voice 
vote,  the  only  actual  roUcall  being  on  a 
proposed  amendment  which  would  have 
allowed  at-large  elections  of  all  Con- 
gressmen in  States  failing  to  meet  the 
bill's  criteria  by  1966.  I  voted  against 
the  proposed  amendment  because  In  my 
judgment  an  at-large  election  in  a  State 
the  size  of  California  would  be  chaotic. 
No  voter  could  possibly  be  familiar  with 
more  than  a  few  candidates  on  such  a 
huge  ballot.  I  think  we  would  find 
straight  party-line  voting  and  almost 
total  victory  for  one  party.  Certainly 
this  is  not  representative  government. 
It  would  upset  the  existing  situation  in 
California  where,  as  I  observed  a  moment 
ago,  the  current  congressional  delegation 
properly  reflects  the  registration  ratio 
between  the  two  parties  on  a  statewide 
basis. 

I  did  not  want  Califomia  to  go  through 

the  same  experience  which  befell  Illi- 
nois in  November.  At-large  elections  for 
members  of  the  State  assembly  required 

a  "bed  sheet"  ballot,  a  ballot  as  large  eis 

a  table.  The  election  results  took  weeks 
to  tabulate  and  created  a  chaotic  condi- 
tion. The  proposed  amendment  to  H.R. 
5505  was  therefore  properly  rejected. 

Now  that  the  House  has  taken  firm  ac- 
tion to  regain  the  status  of  a  representa- 
tive body,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  on 
the  bill  promptly  and  favorably, 

ROLLCALL    NO.    391     SUPREME    COURT    SALARIES 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter  how  one  at- 
tempts to  rationalize  House  action  on 


H.R.  5374  it  can  only  be  interpreted  as 
an  act  of  vengeance  on  the  Supreme 
Court  because  some  among  us  do  not 
agree  with  every  decision  that  it  hands 
down. 

Intended  to  correct  an  Injustice  dealt 
the  Court  last  year  by  the  Senate  when 
it  failed  to  give  Justices  a  salary  increase 
similar  to  that  which  it  gave  itself,  the 
bill  endeavored  to  reaffirm  House  action 
which  declared  that  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices are  entitled  to  the  same  pay  raise  as 
Congressmen. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  not  because  of  the 
salary  increase  in  terms  of  dollars,  but 
because  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Supreme  Court  was  at  stake.  Jus- 
tices will  not  suffer  greatly  because  Con- 
gress refused  to  give  them  a  raise  equal 
to  that  of  other  high-ranking  Govern- 
ment oflacials.  But  the  very  fact  that 
the  salary  of  the  Justices  should  tte  de- 
pendent upon  congressional  approval  of 
their  decisions  is  a  direct  and  dangerous 
blow  at  the  concept  of  the  separation  of 
powers  among  the  three  branches  of 
Government. 

When  there  is  honest  disagreement 
with  Court  decisions  there  are  legitimate 
ways  to  correct  the  situation — either  by 
statute  or  by  constitutional  amendment. 
But  I  submit  that  it  is  not  legitimate  to 
show  displeasure  with  Justices  by  tiTing 
to  hurt  them  financially. 

Carried  to  other  extremes  this  policy 
could  result  in  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  cutting  the  salary  of 
the  minority  when  it  failed  to  support  a 
particular  program  or  measure.  Or  Con- 
gress could  even  decide  to  dock  the  Presi- 
dent's salary  when  he  refused  to  bow  to 
its  wishes.  Surely  such  a  "salary  war" 
would  destroy  the  separation  of  powers, 
one  of  the  chief  cornerstones  of  our  f  oito 
of  government  since  its  inception. 

One  wonders,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
those  among  us  who  would  insult  the 
Court  with  a  financial  slap  will  be  satis- 
fied with  this  assault  on  the  separation 
of  powers.  Will  they  next  try  to  enact 
legislation  requiring  the  Court  to  consult 
with  Congress  before  handing  down  de- 
cisions? 

Defeat  of  H.R.  5374,  however,  was  not 
the  only  danger  signal  which  we  should 
recognize.  Not  content  vvlth  striking  at 
the  Court  as  an  institution  and  as  an  in- 
dependent arm  of  government,  some 
Members  during  debate  fell  to  attacking 
the  Justices  personally  on  the  basis  of 
their  private  lives.  We  witnessed  an 
ugly  spectacle  of  vituperation  rarely 
seen  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  Congress,  in  my  opinion,  should 
repair  this  ill-advised  damage  as  soon 
as  possible.  We  should  restore  the  Court 
to  its  respected  and  proper  position  as 
an  independent  branch  ot  government. 
We  must  not  continue  to  subject  it  to 
the  momentary  whims  and  tantrums  of 
those  who  disagree  with  its  decisions. 

ROLLCALL  NOS.   4  2  AND  43:    DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA   CRIME    BUJ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  preface  to  my  re- 
marks on  H.R.  5688  I  would  like  to  in- 


clude a  portion  of  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  fol- 
lowing House  passage  of  the  bill.  The 
statement  accurately  reflects  my  views  on 
the  matter: 

The  p^sage  of  the  District  crime  bill  ir; 
the  House  can  only  be  understood  if  it  i 
regarded    as    a    vote    of    confidence    in    tlu- 
Senate.     One  cannot  believe  that  the  Hou.s 
Member.s    would   have   passed   such   a   ino:i- 
stroslty  if  they  had  not  been  certain  tha- 
the  other  Chamber  would  rescue  them  fror 
the  consequences  of  their  folly. 

While  this  explains  this  particular  lapse 
it  hardly  commends  it.  This  is  a  dangeroi; 
piece  of  business  and  one  day  the  Senai 
might  nod  and  let  some  such  measure  get 
into  law.  In  this  case,  the  Senate  seem< 
fully  alerted  and  has  planned  hearings  tha: 
the  House  did  not  hold  in  which  the  multi- 
ple weaknesses  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill 
surely  will  be  made  api>arent.  Pailiire  or 
the  House  to  even  hear  the  adminlstratit  :. 
witnesses  who  axe  supporting  very  differeiv 
proposals  is  an  act  of  discourtesy  to  the 
President  that  one  might  think  Democratic 
Members  would  have  wished  to  avoid. 

The  bill  is  similar  to  a  poor  proposal 
which  the  House  approved  in  the  last 
Congress.  At  that  time  I  rejected  it  and 
was  pleased  that  the  Senate  allowed  it  to 
die.  This  year  I  again  rejected  It  and 
I  will  again  be  pleased  if  the  Senate 
allows  it  to  die. 

In  my  last  rollcall  report,  Mr.  Speaker 
I  stressed  my  belief  that  public  hearing- 
on  controversial  matters  are  vital  to  oiu 
foi-m  of  government.  Thus,  I  was  ex- 
tremely concerned  that  no  such  hearings 
were  held  on  the  crime  bill.  My  concern 
was  compounded  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  bill  is  opposed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, who  was  not  heard;  by  the  District 
Commissioners,  who  were  not  heard;  and 
by  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District,  who 
was  not  heard. 

Their  united  opposition  stems  in  large 
measure  from  their  belief  that  the  pro- 
posal is  dangerous  and  despotic  and.  in 
many  regards,  unconstitutional.  Even 
the  Washington  Star,  which  supported 
the  bill,  commented  editorially  througli 
its  television  outlet  that  the  omnibu- 
crime  bill  "Does  not  necessarily  deprivt^ 
anyone  of  his  constitutional  rights."  I 
find  it  incredible  that  this  major  con- 
sideration was  dismissed  in  such  cavalier 
fashion. 

There  are  many  objectionable  feature.'^ 
in  the  bill  which  would  overturn  consti- 
tutionally based  rules  in  criminal  pro- 
cedure, rules  designed  to  protect  the 
rights  of  each  citizen.    The  bill  would 

allow  police  to  violate  a  Supreme  Court 
ruling  which  requires  them  to  bring  an 
arrested  person  for  arraignment  "without 
unnecessary  delay."  It  would  also 
abolish  the  court  ruling  that  an  accused 
person  is  not  criminally  responsible  if  hi;: 
unlawful  act  was  the  product  of  menta! 
disease  or  defect.  It  would  allow  a  police 
officer  to  detain  for  up  to  6  hours — al- 
though a  loophole  in  the  bill  would  per- 
mit this  period  to  be  expanded  almost 
without  limit — for  questioning  a  person 
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wliom  he  thought  was  committing,  had 
committed,  or  was  about  to  commit  a 
crime.  Any  witnesses  to  an  alleged  crime 
could  also  be  held  for  a  similar  period. 
The  bill  completely  ignores  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  message  to  Congress  where- 
in he  requested  a  "fair  and  effective  sys- 


tem" of  law  enforcement,  and  proposed 
formation  of  a  District  Crime  Commis- 
sion- 
By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  can 
H.R.  5688  be  considered  fair  or  effective, 
and  I  doubt  that  any  Member  would 
want  his  constituents  subjected   to  its 


tyrannical  provisions.  Unfortunately, 
the  citizens  of  the  District  have  no  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  and  cannot  regis- 
ter their  displeasure  at  the  polls.  Per- 
haps this  explains  wby  Congress  so  fre- 
quently treats  the  District  with  contempt 
and  abuse. 
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gunruni  i-all  by  Mr.  Bow,  Republican,  of  Ohio  (35  Members  absent) 

1  o  amend  congressional  apportionment  bill  to  require  that  candidates  run  at  larce  if  St  ates 

fail  to  redraw  boundaries  before  1966  elections 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Devine,  Republican,  of  Ohio  (35  Members  absent) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa  (36  Members  absent).  ' 
1  0  provide  for  consideration  of  H.R.  5374. 

On  passage  of  bill  increasing  salaries  of  Supreme  Court  Justices 
Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  Curtis,  Republican,  of  Missouri  (57  Members  absent* 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Sisk,  Democrat,  of  CaUlbniia  (69  Members  absent) 

;  d'"°  >^  rf™?"^'   District  of   Columbia   omnibus  crime    bill    for   public  hearings 

(Ronald  Brooks  Cameron  at  television  interview)  ■■earinire 

On  passape  ol  District  of  Columbia  omnibus  crime  bill 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Cross,  Republican,  of  Iowa  (50  Members  absent) 
On  passage  of  bill  providing  acreage-poundage  marketing  quotas  for  tobacco 
Quorum  ca    by  Mr.  Arends,  Republican,  of  Illinois  (28  Members  absent) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  (Jross,  Republican,  of  Iowa  ('29  Members  absent) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Springer,  Republican,  of  Illinois  (18  Members  absent) 
yuorum  ca    by  Mr.  OoodeU,  RepubUcan,  of  New  York  (18  Members  absent) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Andrews,  Republican,  of  Alabama  (35  Members  absent)  ' 
10  consider  motion  that  the  Journal  be  approved  without  further  reading 

"llocaU  ''*^"'™'""  elementary  and  secondary  education  biU  to  change  formula  for  fund 

On  passage  of  bill  aiding  elementary  and  secondary  education 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hall,  Republican,  of  Missouri  (100  Members  absent) 

Quorum  ca    by  Mr.  Pelly,  Republican,  of  Washington  (54  Meml>ers  absent) 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross.  Republican,  of  Iowa  (43  Memliers  absent) 

On  pasi^ajip  of  Older  Americans  .\ct. 

On  pas,siige  of  Water  Resources  Planning  Act. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  tiross.  Republican,  of  Iowa  (40  Memlx-rs  absent) 

On  passage  of  Mimpower  .\ct  of  1965. 

Qiioruin  call  by  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Republican,  of  Ohio  (62  Moinlws  absent). 

on  pass;ijic  of  bill  jiroviding  for  return  of  offensive  mail 

Authorization  to  builil  new  chancery  building  for  U.S.  EmbaiMsy  stall  in  Saigon 

on  iKkssage  of  Post  Oiric-e  and  Treasury  Department  appropriation  bill 

Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  (iross.  Republican  of  Iowa  (34  .Mein»>ers  absent) 

On  pass;ige  of  supi)lemental  appropriations  bill 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hall,  Republican  of  Missouri  (30  Members  absent) 

Quorum  cal   by  .Mr.  Arends,  Republican  of  Illinois  (24  Members  absent) 

Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  .\ndcrson,  Republican  of  Illinois  (IS  MemK-rs  absent) 

Motion  to  rocoinniii  .«ocial  Security  Amendments  of  19<v5 

On  pass-age  ol  Social  .Security  Amendments  of  1965. 

Accoptaiur  of  eoiifcriiice  report  on  arms  control  bill. 

Quorum  c.li  by  Mr.  Ix-nnoi),  Democrat  of  North  Carolina  (39  Moml>ers  ahsoiiti 

md'dl^T.iliv '''"'*  constitutional  amendment  relating  to  Presidential  succession 

IJuorum  call  by  Mr.  Hall.  Republicjoi,  of  Missouri  (86  Meml)ers  absent) 

on'"lC\meri*^'°\''  '"''  '.'7*^^"^"''°"  "'  l»>*  ^u  Klux  Klan  by  the  House  Committee 
Quonun  call  by  Mr.  Orcvs  Republican,  of  Iowa  (60  Member":  absent) 
To^rceommit  authorization  for  increased  U.S.  participation  in  Internal ional  Moiietjiry 

Autlioriziiip  increased  C.S.  partiiipation  in  International  Monetary  Fund. 

Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  C  onte,  Repubhcan,  of  Massachusetts  (52  MemlK-rs  ahfwV 

Quorum  call  Ijy  Mr.  Hays,  Democrat,  of  Ohio  (71  Memlier-;  absent) 

.\n!cndiiip  tlip  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 

Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  Springer,  Republican  of  Illinios.  (53  Meml>ers  absent) 

Acceptance  of  conference  reixirt  on  stjpplemenlal  appropriations 

To  accept  senate  aniondment  appropriating  funds  for  helicopter  s<>rvice  iii  Los  KuevV< 

I  hicapo,  and  .New  >ork.  .»..»...,  , 

*^ove'J^"ift  ^^"""''''  •^'■'•'  •■^"''  f""'»"'al  Development  Act  ol  1964  to  correct  lepslative 
Extending  certain  (xixring  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Serviw  Act  (Ronald  Brook« 

Cameron  niettiiip  with  members  of  Los  Angeles  Countv  Building  Trade*  Council) 
Quorum  c«     by  Mr.      edcrberg.  Republican,  of  Michigan  (39  Mcmbers^^nl) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hall,  Repubhcan,  of  Missouri  (60  Menitx-rs  abs«>nl) 
Aniendiiient.-;  to  (  oiiiniunity  Menial  Health  Centers  Kc\ 

Quorum  eM  by  .Mr    Bow,  Republican,  of  Ohio  (26  Mciulx-r.s  absinO 

Sui>pleiiicnial  appropriation  for  defense  of  South  Vietnam 

(^tioniiii  call  by  Mr.  Rruy,  Republican,  of  Indiana  (31  MemlH.rs  absent) 

-\ulliori7.atinn  for  1966  inilitar%-  appropriation'; 

Quorum  call  hy  Mr.  .Monagan.  Democrat,  of  Connecticut  i43  Members  absent) 

To  permit  consideration  of  H.R.  7717.  aulhoriying  approi.riations  (or  NAS  \ 

Antlioriring  appropri.itions  for  NAS.\. 

Quorum  i-.\\\  by  Mr.  Cro.-s,  Republican,  of  Iowa  (95  Meniliers  alisent) 

I  o  provide  for  construction  of  health  research  facilities 
Quorum  call  by  .Mr   Derwinski,  Republican,  of  Uhnois  (47  Meml>ers  al>sent) 

I  o  carry  out  1  >.  obligations  under  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
Quorum  c.ill  by  Mr.  Haley.  Demwrat.  of  Florida  (54  Metnln'rs  absent) 
Quorum  c;ill  by  .\tr.  ll.ill.  RepuMlKin.  of  Missouri  (66  Members  absent") 
.■vv.tion  to  rcciininit  authoriwtion  of  appropriations  for  Atomic  Enerpv  (  oniiinsMon 
Authorizinp  api.ropnations  for  Atomic  Energy  Commission 


'■xpl.iii  itioii  1-  ini'iudr.l  hcrciii. 
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Califoniia't  Cold  War  GI  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BRO^N,  JR. 

or    CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24, 1965 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide educational  and  other  benefits  for 
cold  war  veterans  similar  to  those  en- 
joyed by  veterans  of  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  crisis. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  the  State  of 
California  has  been  one  of  the  first  in 
the  Nation  to  write  legislation  into  the 
books  extending  veterans  benefits  to 
men  who  are,  today,  serving  their  Na- 
tion with  as  much  patriotism,  surrounded 
by  as  much  danger,  and  experiencing  as 
much  personal  discomfort  and  disrup- 
tion of  their  civilian  life  and  education 
as  was  true  in  previous  years. 

I  insert  at  this  point  a  news  release 
from  the  office  of  California's  Gov. 
Edmund  G.  Brown,  describing  the  legis- 
lation extending  farm  and  home  loan 
benefits  to  veterans  from  our  State  who 
have  served  in  areas  such  as  Vietnam, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Berlin,  the 
Congo,  and  other  danger  spots: 

CALrroRNiA's  Cold  War  GI  Bill 

Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  today  signed  legis- 
lation extending  benefits.  Including  those  in 
the  Cal-Vet  farm  and  home  loan  program,  to 
California  veterans  of  Vietnam,  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  and  other  cold  war  military 
operations. 

His  signature  put  California  among  the 
first  of  the  50  States  in  the  Nation  to  for- 
mally recognize  the  service  rendered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  in  hostile  cold  war 
engagements. 

With  the  Governor  at  bill -signing  cere- 
monies were  Senator  "Jr."  Eugene  McAtee, 
Democrat,  of  San  Francisco,  author  of  the 
legislation  (S.B.  511) ;  Joseph  M.  Farber,  State 
director  of  veterans  aflfairs;  and  representing 
the  new  veterans  groups  Included  in  the 
bill.  Army  1st  Lt.  George  Hills,  of  Piedmont, 
a  Vietnam  veteran  now  stiitioned  at  the 
Sacramento  Army  Depot. 

The  Governor  said : 

"It  is  fitting  and  Just  that  we  extend  State 
veterans  benefits  to  the  Vietnam  veteran  and 
others  who  qualify.  As  Senator  McAteer  said 
when  he  introduced  his  bill,  the  bullets  and 
the  death  these  servicemen  face  are  Just  as 
real  as  those  faced  by  the  veterans  of  the  two 
World  Wars  or  Korea." 

The  Governor  said  he  had  been  informed 
by  Part>er  that  at  the  present  rate  of  return 
of  Vietnam  veterans,  their  benefits  can  be  fi- 
nanced with  veterans  bonds  already  voted  by 
the  people  but  as  yet  unsold. 

An  estimated  25,000  additional  veterans 
would  qualify  for  benefits  under  the  McAteer 
legislation. 

The  department  of  veterans  affairs  pre- 
viously had  estimated  that  the  $250  million 
in  veterans  bonds  already  voted  should  main- 
lain  the  Cal-Vet  program  until  at  least  1970 
based  on  present  military  commitments. 

The  Cal-Vet  program  has  extended  more 
than  220.000  loans  to  C.UifonUa  veterans  at 
low  interest  and  at  no  expense  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  new  legislation  extends  benefit-s  to  vet- 
erans of  military  operations  for  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  authorized  the 
Armed  Forces  Expeditionary  Medal.  In  addi- 
tion to  Vietnam  and  the  Domicjan  Republic 


they  include  service  during  siiecified  periods 
In  Lebanon,  Quemoy,  and  Matsu  Islands,  Tai- 
wan Straits,  the  Congo,  Laoe,  Berlin,  and 
Cuba. 
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Secretary  Connor  Comments  on  Outlook 
for  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSIE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPIOESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  distinguished  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Hon.  John  T.  Connor,  was  inter- 
viewed in  depth  on  May  24,  last,  by 
reporter  for  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, on  the  state  of  our  economy  and  the 
outlook  for  business. 

Secretary  Connor  reflects  an  acute  un- 
derstanding of  contemporary  economics 
and  the  nature  of  our  current  prosperity 
in  this  interview.  He  also  addresses 
himself  to  the  broadening  area  of  re- 
sponsibility in  America  in  which  busi- 
nessmen are  assuming  greater  and  great- 
er roles  in  all  dimensions  of  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  reprints  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  ■ 

The  article  follows:       | 

OtTTLOOK        Now        FOR        BUslrcFSS INTERVIEW 

With  Commerce  Secret.^ry  John  T.  Connor 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  business  is  hum- 
ming now,  but  what  about  next  year? 

Answer.  On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  we 
have  now,  it  appears  that  we  will  continue 
tt)  achieve  economic  gains  Into  next  year. 

Question.  Into  next  yea* — but  can  you 
look  through   the  entire  year? 

Answer.  No.  1  think  it's  too  early.  We 
still  haven't  seen  the  end  of  the  steel-union 
negotiations,  and  the  questions  there  over- 
hang the  business  outlook.  Steel  produc- 
tion is  high  compared  with  user  needs. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that,  once  the 
strike  threat  is  removed,  steel  operations  will 
decline? 

Answer.  Inventories  of  steel  will  have  to 
be  worked  off  at  some  point,  Ifs  not  only 
the  strike  threat  that  causes  the  cvurcnt 
high  demand  on  the  part  of  steel  users. 
There  is,  also  the  general  high  level  of  bu.si- 
ness  activity  in  steel-using  industries. 
When  there  is  a  lessened  demand  for  steel 
because  of  seasonal  factors  in  the  automobile 
industry  and  other  industries,  then  the  pro- 
duction rate  will  decrease. 

Question.  But  until  the  strike  threat  is 
settled 

Answer.  Until  then,  the  consvuning  indus- 
tries of  steel  will  conthme  to  maintain  high 
inventories. 

The  information  we  have  is  that  many  of 
the  users  by  now  have  reached  the  inven- 
tories they  think  they  need  to  see  them 
through  a  strike  of  moderate  duration. 
Therefore,  they  will  not  build  any  further. 
but  will  hold  at  about  present  levels.  Then! 
when  the  steel  situation  is  definitely  settled 
for  a  longer  period  of  time,  they  wUl  eat  out 
of  their  inventories. 

Question.  Does  your  prediction  of  business 
growth  into  next  year  Imply  a  slowdown 
then? 

Answer.  No,  not  at  all.  There  simply  are 
too  many  Imponderables  at  the  moment  to 
be  able  to  see  beyond  that. 

Question.  Some  businessmen  still  seem  to 
feel  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  leveling 


off  in  business  toward  the  end  of  this  year 
To  keep  business  moving  at  a  brisk  pace,  do 
you  see  the  need  of  Government  action — 
such  as  a  further  tax  cut,  beyond  the  excise 
cuts  now  prop)osed? 

Answer.  My  opinion  is  that  business  pros- 
pects through  the  end  of  this  year  and  into 
next  year  are  still  sufficiently  promising  so 
that  no  unusual  measures  are  needed — such 
as  a  huge  public-works  program,  or  substan- 
tial excise  tax  cuts  beyond  the  level  recom- 
mended by  the  President. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  the  $1.75  billion 
of  excise  cuts  recommended  by  the  President 
are  needed? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  these  reduc- 
tions are  warranted  at  this  time,  and  will  be 
helpful  to  continuation  of  our  high  level  of 
prosperity. 

Question.  Do  you  see  any  threat  to  the 
economy  in  the  fact  that  there  wUl  be  a  tre- 
mendous stimulus  this  year  in  the  form  oi 
excise  cuts  and  increased  social  security  ben- 
efits, followed  by  a  drag  on  the  economy 
through  an  increased  payroll  tax  at  the  start 
of  next  year? 

Answer.  Well,  readjustments  will  certainly 
be  in  order,  because,  as  you  have  Indicated, 
there  will  be  one  force  flowing  one  way  and 
a  counterforce  the  other  way. 

Just  what  the  effect  will  be  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  forecast.  But  I  dont  think  that 
changes  of  this  magnitude  month  by  month 
will  produce  immediate  reactions  in  the 
economy.  I  think  that  they  can  be  over- 
balanced by  other  factors,  such  as  increased 
capital  investments.  Increased  consumer 
spending,  and  so  forth.  But  I  think  we  have 
to  expect  some  moderating  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy as  a  result  of  the  balancing  of  these 
factors. 

Question.  Outside  of  steel,  which  you  have 
mentioned,  are  there  any  particular  prob- 
lems you  see  in  the  business  outlook  tha: 
worry  you  at  this  time? 

Answer.  There  are  some  small  clouds  in  the 
sky  here  and  there,  but  at  the  moment  thing.^ 
are  quite  favorable.  I'm  not  being  Polly - 
annaish  in  saying  this.  Ifs  a  very  bright 
picture  as  we  see  it  at  the  moment. 

Question.  Does    your    Department    accep- 
the  idea  that  recessions  are  a  thing  of  tli 
pa.st? 

Answer.  No,  we  haven't  seen  any  law  t - 
repeal  the  business  cycle.  But  we  do  thir.U 
that  by  looking  ahead  and  getting  an  under- 
standing of  the  various  factors,  and  by  trv- 
ing  to  recommend  or  suggest  adjustment.- 
before  the  full  impact  hits,  the  hills  and  val- 
leys can  be  leveled  out  somewhat.  Thus  v.  • 
can  avoid  wild  swings  such  as  we  have  haci 
in  the  past.  We  think  this  process  is  work- 
ing now. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  deep  deprc  - 
.^ions  .".re  a  thing  of  the  past? 

An.<^wer.  I  think  that  enough  adjustmeir 
have  been  made,  and  we  have  enough  flexi- 
bility in  our  entire  economic  picture,  so  th,  • 
we   can   avoid   deep   depressions,   yes. 

Question.  You  talked  about  the  outlo<  '; 
for  months  ahead  in  steel.  What  about  an- 
other key  industry — autos? 

Ansv.cr.  T!te  automobile  situation  hr^s  c;  ■ 
tainly  continued  strong  for  a  longer  pcin  i 
than  even  the  industry  had  forecast.     T "• 
has  helped  the  whole  economy. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  auto  boo:i 
could  go  into  a  fifth  year  at  a  rising  rate? 

Answer.  Not  necessarily  at  a  rising  rat  . 
but  certainly  at  a  continued  high  rate.  R  - 
member  this:  Before  long,  the  replacemci.t 
market  for  automobiles  bought  new  at  t!  o 
outset  of  this  recent  succession  of  high-le\  ■ ! 
years  will  be  showuing  up.  This  will  hoc- 
an  appreciable  effect. 

There  is  another  important  point  to  n^  .' 
in  assessing  the  outlook  for  the  economy 

Question.  What's  that? 

Answer.  The  most  important  developmert 
of  all,  I  think,  has  been  the  much  higlior 
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rate  of  capital  investment  than  was  thought 
possible  as  the  year  started.  And  this  In- 
vestment that  is  on  such  an  increasing  scale^ 
seems  to  be  concentrating  on  additional  ca- 
pacity In  industry  rather  than  on  labor- 
saving  devices  or  on  new  equipment.  This 
can  have  far-reaching  effects  in  the  economy. 
Question.  What  does  this  trend  of  invest- 
ment mean? 

Answer.  It  means  that  industry  is  seeing 
bigger  markets  ahead. 

Question.  And  is  getting  ready  for  those 
larger  markets? 

Answer.  Right.  The  boards  of  directors 
of  these  companies  voting  the  increased 
capital  expenditiires,  having  looked  at  their 
business  prospects,  have  concluded  that  they 
need  larger  capacities. 

Now,  a  key  factor  that  hasn't  been  given 
enough  attention,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  effect 
of  the  long-range  plaiuiing  programs  that 
are  now  prevalent  in  most  important  com- 
panies. I've  seen  it  tiappen  in  quite  a  few 
companies  where  the  existence  of  a  long- 
range  plan  has  led  the  top  executives  and 
the  board  to  be  more  willing  to  commit 
themselves  to  capital  investments  that  result 
in  facilities  to  be  needed  over  a  period  of 
time,  rather  than  just  next  year  or  the  year 
thereafter.  I  think  this  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  smoothing  out  this  whole  trend  of 
industrial  growth. 

Quesiton.  Does  this  mean  we  won't  get  a 
sudden  spurt  of  investment  and  then  a  sharp 
decline? 

Answer.  Exactly,  I  think  this  is  happening 
as  a  result  of  greater  emphasis  on  long-range 
planning  in  most  of  the  big  companies. 

Question.  They  are  betting  that  the  econ- 
omy over  the  years  will  grow  pretty  rap- 
idly  

Answer.  That's  right. 

Question.  But,  looking  at  the  prospects  for 
business  in  the  period  immediately  ahead, 
do  you  think  there  will  be  a  wage  settlement 
ill  steel  without  a  strike? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  highly  probable 
hat  this  will  emerge,  once  the  steel  union's 
election  question  is  settled.  And.  even 
Though  it  may  be  contested,  the  decision  on 
:he  union  presidency  probably  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  rank-and-file  membership. 
Then  it  becomes  much  easier  for  the  nego- 
tiations to  proceed 

One  of  the  problems  is  that,  up  to  the 
present  time  in  the  negotiations,  they  just 
haven't  been  able  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks 
•n.  some  of  the  most  difficult  l.ssues — par- 
Ticularly  those  at  the  local  level.  And,  of 
•■ourse.  in  the  steel  union  now,  the  local- 
district  leaders  are  playing  a  much  more  im- 
portant role. 

So  it  could  be  as  complicated  as  it  was  in 
•he  automobile  situation  to  bring  about  a 
i'lnal  settlement,  because  just  settling  the 
national  issues  is  only  part  of  the  problem. 

Question.  Might  there  be  local  strikes  in 
.^t-eel? 

Answer.  There  could  very  well  be,  if  these 
■.>cal  issues  are  serious  enough  and  are  not 
resolved  by  timely  attention. 

Question.  What   types   of    Issues? 

Answer.  Well,  it  becomes  a  question  of  job 
rcurity  as  much  as  anything  else.  Most 
"i  the  steelworkers  share  the  apprehension 
ai  many  other  industries  that  their  job  pros- 
pects are  jeopardized  by  Increased  automa- 
tion. And  this  gets  to  a  very  basic  problem 
that  is  emerging  in  this  country  as  growing 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  need  for  produc- 
tivity increases  to  keep  pace  with  higher  and 
h-.gher  wages.  And  this  can  be  achieved  by 
preater  mechanization,  greater  automation. 

■When  this  happens,  you  can  usually  soften 
the  impact  on  the  workers  employed  at  the 
time  by  phasing  out  the  improvements  that 
are  needed  and  by  having  the  separations 
take  place  over  a  period  of  time.  Normal 
attrition  thus  can  be  an  Important  factor 
in  easing  the  human  impact. 


But  the  result  is  that,  in  the  comi>any  or 
industry  Involved,  there  are  fewer  job  op- 
portunities for  the  eons  and  the  grandsons 
of  people  then  in  the  labor  force,  p€urticularly 
those  who  are  unskilled  or  semiskilled.  This 
is  happening  at  a  time  when  the  supply  of 
unskilled  people  Is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  As  a  result  of  school  dropouts,  and 
also  the  baby  boom  after  the  war,  we  are 
getting  a  very  high  increase  in  the  number 
of  yoimgsters  joining  the  labor  force,  and 
many  of  these  are  relatively  imtralned  and 
unskilled. 

Question.  But  they  can  be  trained 

Answer.  They  can  be,  and  this  is  some- 
thing that  is  a  serious  national  problem. 
We  can't  really  pin  the  responsibility  on  one 
employer  or  even  one  industry  to  train  the 
next  generation,  although  they  certainly 
should  feel  a  moral  concern  to  help  all  they 
can. 

This  is  a  situation  where  industry  as  a 

whole  and  the  labor  movement  as  a  whole 

with  the  Oovernment  acting  perhaps  as  a 
catalytic  agent,  or  perhaps  In  a  more  re- 
sponsible capacity— must  look  at  the  prob- 
lem on  a  broad  basis. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  speaking  of  un- 
employment: Despite  what  the  bare  figures 
show  on  the  number  of  people  out  of  work 
do  you  find  that  there  is  a  labor  shortage 
developing  in  this  country? 

Answer.  There's  a  labor  shortage  among 
certain  of  the  skilled  occupations.  Actually, 
for  the  labor  group  as  a  whole,  you  have  to 
look  at  the  segments  In  order  to  get  a  real 
picture  of  what's  happening. 

Among  adult  men  and  women,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  is,  as  I  remember  It.  slightly 
below  3  percent,  which  is  a  pretty  reasonable 
figure.  But  the  imemploj-ment  rate  among 
teenagers  Is  very  high — and  ifs  particularly 
high  among  nonwhlte  teenagers,  boys  and 
girls.  This  should  be  the  focal  point  of  our 
attention,  because  this  is  where  the  need  is 
greatest. 

Question.  Is  that  because  a  lot  of  them 
don't  want  to  work  on  the  kinds  of  lobs  that 
are  available? 

Answer.  No.  I  think  ifs  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  dropped  out  of  school' 
or  had  poor  educational  advantages  or  poor 
home  environments  or  poor  job  opportuni- 
ties in  the  large  cities  where  they  are  con- 
centrated—factors such  as  these. 

Question.  But  don't  most  of  them  want 
jobs  that  pay  a  certain  amount  or  meet  cer- 
tain other  conditions  before  they  wiU  accept 
them?  ^ 

Answer.  No,  most  of  them  will  take  what- 
ever job  is  available  if  it  gives  them  a  linng 
wage. 

Question.  In  view  of  what  we  now  see 
going  in  the  country,  does  full  employment 
look  like  a  reasonable  goal? 

Answer.  Of  course,  full  employment  has 
never  been  defined  to  mean  zero  unemploy- 
ment. And  it  becomes  a  question  of  just 
what  is  meant  by  -full  employment." 

The  people  who  have  the  immediate  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area  and  are  closer  to  it 
seem  to  think  that  a  level  of  unemployment 
somewhere  in  the  range  of  3  to  4  percent 
of  the  labor  force  would  mean  emploj-ment 
opportunities  for  those  who  really  want 
work,  "niere  will  continue  to  be  some  un- 
employment, considering  the  fact  that  often 
it  takes  a  little  time  between  jobs  to  locate 
the  next  one  that's  desirable. 

Question.  Does  full  emplovment  actuallv 
mean  inflation? 

Answer.  Not  necessarily,  although  it  does 
add  to  the  pressures. 

Question.  Where  has  full  emplovment  ever 
been  achieved  without  inflation? 

Answer.  Well,  they  are  having  it  in  Aus- 
tralia now,  and  they  don't  have  an  infla- 
tionary trend  to  any  great  extent.  Their 
price  index  Is  relatively  stable. 
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Question.  But  In  Europe  tbey  certainly 
have  inflation 

Answer.  In  Europe  they've  had  inflationary 
situations.  Of  course,  there  they've  had 
Overemployment,  really.  Unemployment 
hasnt  been  even  1  percent. 

Question.  Would  you  say  that  the  labor 
unions  are  showing  any  signs  of  Increased 
awareness  of  the  problems  of  productivity 
and  profit  margins  in  the  industries  with 
which  they  negotiate? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes,  you  see  it  reflected  in  the 
negotiations  that  are  being  conducted  in 
industry  after  industry. 

Certainly  the  atmosphere  with  respect  to 
the  steel  negotiations  is  radically  different 
from  the  atmosphere  that  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  the  automobile  negotiations  and  In 
the  service-type  activities,  such  as  were  In- 
volved In  the  longshoremen's  dispute,  which 
did  result  in  a  prolonged  strike. 

STEEL  indttstbt:  tsoxtbled 

Question.  What  is  different  about  the  steel 
negotiations? 

Answer.  The  profit  margins  in  the  steel 
industry  are  below  the  average  for  XJS.  in- 
dustry as  a  whole. 

The  rising  volume  of  imports  of  steel  prod- 
ucts has,  within  a  period  of  about  5  years, 
reversed  what  had  been  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  in  steel  to  an  unfavorable  balance. 
Ifs  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  U£.- 
made  steel  products  to  be  sold  in  the  world 
market  becavise  of  price  differentials.  So  this 
has  become  a  lixnltlng  factor  In  the  growth 
of  that  industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  steel  industry  has  benefited  from  the 
changed  depreciation  regulations  and  from 
the  reduced  corporate  taxes  which  have  given 
them  the  opporttinity  of  caUing  more  earn- 
ings back  into  the  capital  expenditures  that 
are  needed  for  modernization  of  their  facili- 
ties. 

But  the  futtire  prospects  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry in  this  country  are  much  more 
limited,  because  of  these  basic  economic  con- 
ditions, than  are  the  future  prospects  of  the 
automobile  Industry.  And  I  think  this  fact 
is  now  recognized  in  the  steel  negotiations. 

Question.  By  the  union? 

Answer.  Yes,  by  the  union. 

Question.  Is  productivity  increasing  in 
steel  as  fast  as  in  some  other  Industries? 

Answer.  No.  Productivity  in  steel  Is  in- 
creasing at  a  slower  rate,  and  this  is  another 
factor. 

In  many  industries — ^particularly  the 
young  industries  with  great  growth  poten- 
tial— you  can  get  very  rapid  productivity  In- 
creases. 

In  the  chemical  industry — at  least  many  " 
parts  of  it — becatise  of  process  Improvements 
and  other  changes  that  result  from  capital 
Investments,  you  can  get  rapid  productivity 
Increases. 

Ifs  much  more  difficult  to  get  it  in  an 
Industry  like  steel. 

WHAT  GUIDEPOSTS  C^N'T  DO 

Question.  Will  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion insist  that  the  steel  settlement  be  wlth- 
ing  range  of  the  so-called  guidepKists  laid 
down  by  the  Government? 

Answer.  Well,  the  gtiideposts.  of  course,  are 
not  laws.  They  don't  have  the  force  of  law, 
and  there  is  no  legal  authority  to  insist  upon 
their  being  followed. 

In  situations  that  we've  seen  recently  the 
parties,  for  their  own  good  reasons,  have 
reached  agreements  that  have  been  below, 
or  In  some  cases  above,  the  so-called  guide- 
posts  with  respect  to  wages. 

And  the  guideposts  with  respect  to  price 
changes,  by  and  large,  have  been  only  an 
influence — not  having  any  determinative 
effect.  The  price  guideposts,  I  think,  are 
going  to  have  to  be  looked  at  carefully  In 
the  months  and  years  ahead. 

In  a  dynamic  situation  like  this,  I  think  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  be  wedded  forever  and 
a  day  to  any  particular  formula. 
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I  think  we  all  have  to  keep  looking  at  the 
formula  critically  to  see  whether  it  still  is 
respwnsive  to  the  needs. 

Question.  Do  you  find  that  the  unions  cite 
the  guidepost  figure  as  a  floor  for  their  nego- 
tiations— meaning  that  they  Insist  on  getting 
at  least  that  much? 

Answer.  Oh,  sure.  And  when  many  wage 
settlements  made  6  or  12  months  before  your 
own  negotiations  start  have  resulted  in  In- 
creases of  3.2  percent  or  more,  then  3.2  tends 
to  become  the  sort  of  minimum  bargaining 
position  on  wages. 

Question.  In  your  conversations  with  busi- 
nessmen, what  attitude  do  you  find  with  re- 
gard to  Increasing  the  minimum  wage? 

Answer.  Most  business  people,  particularly 
employers  in  small  businesses,  are  very 
anxious  to  keep  their  costs  down,  because  it 
has  become  increasingly  difficult  to  raise 
prices  to  reflect  any  cost  Increases. 

Therefore,  there  is  strong  opposition  in 
many  business  groups  to  any  increase  in  the 
minimum-wage  law.  And  there  also  is  strong 
opposition  to  double  time  for  overtime. 

The  feeling  is  strong,  in  small  businesses 
particularly,  that  the  overtime  proposal 
would  not  result  in  any  added  permanent 
jobs,  becatise  some  of  their  activities  are 
part  time  and  seasonal,  or  Involve  skilled 
people  who  would  not  be  employed  In  greater 
numbers  by  this  overtime.  In  their  view,  it 
would  not  add  Jobs,  but  simply  add  to  costs 
and  weaken  their  competitive  position. 

The  administration  position  with  respect 
to  the  labor  legislation  has  not  yet  been 
determined,  but  these  variovis  points  of  view 
from  the  labor  groups  and  from  the  industry 
groups  are  being  taken  into  account  as  the 
legislation  is  under  consideration. 

Question.  Does  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  have  a  position  on  it? 

Answer.  We  are  expressing  a  position 
through  the  usual  channel  of  Bureau  of 
Budget  procedure  In  an  attempt  to  evolve 
an  administration  position — yes. 

Question.  Are  these  discussions  or  debates 
what  is  holding  up  the  President's  labor  mes- 
sage? It  wa«  scheduled  to  go  up  about  the 
middle  of  February.  Later,  It  was  scheduled 
to  go  up  again.  Then  the  line  Just  went 
dead 

Answer.  Well,  the  whole  question  is  under 
active  consideration. 

Question.  When  we  were  discussing  the 
problems  of  the  economy  that  worry  you,  you 
didnt  mention  the  dollar — the  balance-of- 
payments  problems  Isn't  that  a  worry  any 
more? 

Answer.  It's  still  very  much  a  problem,  but 
the  recent  developments  are  encouraging. 
It  looks  as  if  the  program  outlined  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  February  10  is  going  to  be 
successful.  His  meeting  on  February  18 
with  business  leaders  seemed  to  have  an  al- 
most immediate  beneficial   effect. 

Question,  "^ou  are  referring  to  the  volun- 
tary program  in  which  companies  are  asked 
to  reduce  their  own  outflow  of  dollars  for 
investment  and   other   pxirposes   abroad 

Answer.  Yes.  This  Is.  of  course,  only  part 
of  a  broader  program  to  deal  with  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments   problem. 

Question.  How  can  you  tell  it's  successful? 

Answer.  We  got  reports  from  344  corpora- 
tions with  operations  abroad.  The  prospect 
is  that  these  companies  will  be  able  to  im- 
prove their  own  performance,  so  far  as  their 
own  balance-of-payments  situation  is  con- 
cerned, by  about  $1.2  billion  In  1965  com- 
pared with  1964.  So  we  feel  that  we  are  off 
to  a  very  good  start.  Business  Is  cooperating 
fully  with  the  Government  in  this  program. 

SLOWING  THE  DOI  LAR  DRAIN 

Question.  How  are  the  companies  achieving 
this  improvement  in  their  payments  abroad? 
Are  they  slowing  investment  abroad,  or 
bringing  funds  back  home  from  abroad,  car 
what? 


Answer.  A  variety  of  things.  Prom  their 
comments  to  us,  we  know  that  many  of  them , 
for  example,  are  going  to  increase  thetr 
exports  beyond  what  woxild  have  t>een  their 
normal  expectation  because  oC  their  desire 
to  cooperate  In  the  President's  program. 

Question.  How  does  this  work?  Can  busi- 
nesses just  make  a  dicision  tha*^  exports  will 
be  increased? 

Answer.  Yes,  they  can.  Tliese  are  corpo- 
rations that  have  extensive  foreign  affiliates 
and  foreign  subsidiares  and  foteign  market- 
ing ogranlzations.  By  putting  greater  em- 
phasis on  making  their  final  products,  or 
parts  or  Intermediates  or  supplies.  In  the 
United  States  and  selling  them  abroad 
through  their  foreign  affiliates,  they  can 
make  a  very  appreciable  contribution. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  foreign  affiliates 
and  subsidiaries  have  already  become  the 
most  Important  ciistomers  of  the  parent  U.S. 
corporations.  And  this  can  be  expanded 
considerably  more. 

Question.  Have  some  compajnes  cut  back 
on  plans  for  foreign  investment? 

Answer.  Yes.  We,  of  course,  have  left  it 
to  their  own  discretion  and  judgment  as  to 
where  and  how  this  can  be  done.  And  we 
have  pointed  out  that  it  is  only  in  the 
marginal  situation  where  we  would  suggest 
that  they  take  a  second  look. 

Many  of  them  have  indicated  that  a  capitsil 
project  that  might  have  been  an  the  drawing 
board  for  1965  can  be  put  off  into  1966.  or 
one  that  is  now  scheduled  for  late  in  1966 
can  be  put  off  into  1967.  Or  they  c<in  con- 
centrate on  completing  others  before  getting 
started  on  some  new  ones 

Question.  What  else  .Tre  «)nip;inie,s  doing 
to  conserve   dollars? 

Answer.  All  of  the  companies  we-  have 
talked  to  are  taking  another  look  at  their 
acquisition  and  expansion  plan.s.  And  the 
ones  going  ahead  with  those  plans  are  look- 
ing to  see  If  at  least  part  of  the  foreign 
activity  cannot  be  financed  in  the  host 
country,  instead  of  bringing  all  the  money 
needed  from  the  Unitet    States  in  dollars. 

Others  are  phasing  out  their  financing,  and 
many  are  financing  out  of  earnings  on  the 
profit  returns  of  their  existing  foreign  in- 
vestments. As  a  restilt.  I  think  the  drain  on 
dollars  from  these  foreign  investments  will 
be  significantly  less  this  year  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been 

Question.  You  are  not  asking  bu.sines.s  to 
stop  investing  abroad,  even  temporarily? 

Answer.  Oh,  no.  not  by  any  mean.s.  Tliese 
foreign  investments  have  been  beneficial  to 
the  United  States.  Tlie  amount  of  profits 
and  royalties  and  fees  and  other  income  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  from  foreign 
affiliates  is  now  at  a  very  high  level.  We  ex- 
pect continued  growth  on  that  account. 

So  it  would  be  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish  to  try  to  discourage  further  foreign 
investments.  But  we  are  trying  to  get  a 
moderating  effect  in  the  next  year  or  two 
while  we  have  this  seriou.s  taalance-of-pay- 
ments  problem. 

Question.  Mr.  Connor,  you  have  charge  of 
the  business  portion  of  the  'A^Uintary  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  the  trade  and  travel  portions. 
but  what  about  the  bank  program? 

Answer.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  runs 
that  program,  with  the  advice  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

Question.  Can  you  say  how  the  bank  pro- 
gram is  working?  ' 

Answer.  Yes.  We  don't  have  any  figures. 
but  it  certainly  has  resulted  in  fewer  short- 
term  dollars  being  made  available  for  foreign 
investments  by  foreign  nationals  in  their 
own  countries. 

Looking  at  the  whole  program,  in  all  of  its 
parts,  the  base  is  so  big  that  we  think  that, 
by  reasonable  cooperation  *nd  planning 
ahead,  this  deficit  problem  can  be  licked 
without  doing  any  serious  harm  to  any  seg- 
ment. 


Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  assurance 
would  you  give  businessmen  that  this  volun- 
tary program  still  looks  like  a  temporary 
profKaeitlon? 

Answer.  Just  by  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram, you  can  expect  to  keep  up  the  en- 
thusiasm and  the  interest  and  the  active  par- 
ticipation for  only  a  limited  period  of  time. 
We  think  that  if  we  can  keep  It  going 
through  1966,  this  will  be  about  the  end  of 
it.  It  was  designed  as  a  short-term  program, 
as  a  hold-the-line  program,  while  the  more 
basic  problems  were  being  considered. 

Now,  if  we,  as  a  result  of  this  program,  get 
renewed  confidence  in  the  dollar  among  the 
government  officials  and  economists  and 
financiers  in  European  countries;  and  If,  as 
a  result  of  that,  we  are  able  to  work  out 
longer-term  arrangements  in  the  monetary 
field,  then  we  think  that  the  temix>rary  pro- 
gram will  gradually  just  drop  off. 

Question.  Suppose  we  still  have  a  deficit 
when  the  voluntary  program  wears  out — 
what  devices  are  available  to  us  then? 

Answer.  We  have  many  possibilities,  and 
some  of  them  depend  upon  the  foreign  sit- 
uation. 

You  have  the  question  of  how  much  addi- 
tional contribution  you'll  get  from  U.S.  di- 
rect foreign  Investments,  which  we  know  are 
in  an  uptrend.  Depending  upon  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  these  other  countries, 
we  probably  will  get  substantial  added  bene- 
fits there. 

You  have  the  export-import  situation, 
which  is  subject  to  change,  depending  upon 
economic  conditions  in  countries  throughout 
tlie  world. 

You  have  our  whole  military  expenditure 
program  abroad,  which  Is  subject  to  change, 
depending  upon  our  foreign  relationships  and 
developments    abroad. 

So  it  is  with  the  foreign  aid  program.  You 
have  expenditures  of  other  Government  de- 
partments abroad.  You  have  the  travel  ex- 
l>enditure  item.  You  have  all  kinds  of  possi- 
bilities, and  they're  flexible. 

NO  PLANS  FOR  TRAVEL  TAX 

Question.  What  about  Americans  traveling 
abroad?  Are  you  still  thinking  of  a  tax  on 
people  leaving  the  country? 

Answer.  No,    not   a   tax.     We   think    that 
so  far  as   travel  Is  concerned,  our   flrst  Job 
is  to  get  a  better  understanding  on  the  part 
of    Americans   about    the   effects   of    foreign 
travel  on  our  balance-of-payments  problem 

Question.  Specifically,  what  are  you  trying: 
to  do  in  your  travel  program? 

Answer.  First  of  all,  we  have  a  positive  pro- 
gram of  encotu-aging  travel  in  the  United 
States  by  our  own  citizens  and  those  of  other 
countries.  If  this  is  successful,  a  lot  of  the 
funds  available  for  travel  will  be  drained  of! 
in  that  direction. 

It's  almost  startling  to  realize  that  52  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  the  United  States — the 
adult  people — have  never  been  more  thai'. 
200  miles  away  from  home.  This  means 
that  there's  a  large  part  of  the  country  that 
most  Americans  have  never  seen.  And.  there- 
fore, there's  a  great  potential  travel  market 
within  the  United  States. 

Secondly,  we  are  stepping  up  our  program 
of  encouraging  people  from  other  countries 
to  visit  the  United  States,  and  in  this  we 
have  the  full  cooperation  of  the  travel  agen- 
cies and  the  airlines,  shipping  organizations, 
and  so  forth. 

Question.  What  else? 

Answer.  And  then,  with  respect  to  Ameri- 
cans who  decide  that  either  their  business 
interests  or  their  personal  interests  do  re- 
quire foreign  trips,  we  have  been  suggesting 
that  American-flag  air  carriers  and  ships 
step  up  their  selling  efforts  and  increa.se 
their  share  of  the  market. 

A  more  vigorous  competitive  drive  by 
American  carriers  can  mean  quite  a  lot  in 
the  aggregate  to  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit. 
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Also,  if  Americans  abroad  refrain  from 
purchasing  expensive  works  of  art  and  jew- 
elry, and  so  forth,  this  can  have  an  effect. 
We  have  made  a  specific  legislative  proposal 
t:iat  the  duty-free  allowance  for  Americans 
returning  home  be  reduced  from  $100  whole- 
•:,.le  to  $50  retail,  and  we  thinlc  this  will 
:..ive  a  beneficial  dollar-saving  effect,  and 
.  '?o  a  psychological  effect. 

Question.  What  do  you  do  about  people 
v.  !io  abuse  the  privilige  of  sending  back 
a.ity-free  packages  valued  at  not  over  $10? 

Answer.  There  has  been  some  abuse. 
;  hese  have  been  tested  by  sample  audits. 

The  conclusion  so  far  has  been  that  the 
.  base  has  not  been  too  important.  Now 
t.;is,  I  think,  will  have  to  be  reexamined,  if 
•.'.ere  is  a  reduction  in  the  duty-free  allow - 
;  nee  on  returning  travelers,  because  the 
.  .mses  could   become   more  signicant. 

Question.  As  to  travel  abroad,  there  seems 
•,  )  be  some  confusion.  You  do  urge  people 
■,.T  travel  in  the  United  States.  Do  you  take 
■he  next  step  and  urge  people  not  to  travel 
.broad  unless  they  have  business  reasons  to 
(oi  so? 

Answer.  No.  The  Federal  Government 
proposes   no   restrictions   on   travel. 

Question.  Will  you  straighten  us  out  on 
lust  what  the  official  position  is  on  travel 
.  oroad? 

Answer.  We  leave  it  to  each  American  to 
determine — in  light  of  his  own  personal  sit- 
uation, his  business  situation,  and  the  na- 
tional-interest problem — whether  a  trip 
i.;ould  be  taken. 

AH  we're  attempting  to  do  is  to  bring  the 
:..ct6  of  the  national  problem  to  his  atten- 
tion, so  that  he  can  consider  them  along 
v.ith  his  personal  and  business  reasons.  But 
.:  his  decision,  after  considering  all  the  facts, 
i.s  that  the  trip  is  desirable,  then  there's  no 
Government  position  that  would  discourage 
t/iat  trip  in  any  way. 

We  can't  possibly  try  to  make  the  millions 
(i  decisions  In  those  cases,  and  we're  not 
..•tempting  to. 

Question.  Does  a  person  need  to  feel  guilty 
;-.:x)ut  It,  If  he's  planning  to  take  a  trip  to 
Europe  this  summer? 

Answer.  Not  at  all.  But  if  he  decides  he 
15  going  to  take  a  trip,  we  have  the  addi- 
tional suggestion  that  he  use  American- 
o-vvned  facilities  to  the  extent  possible,  and 
that  he  keep  down  his  purchases  while 
abroad.  This  apparently  is  a  suggestion  that 
pleases  most  htisbands,  but  some  of  the  wives 
..re  not  so  pleased. 

KESTKICTIONS    ON     TRADE 

Question.  Mr.  Connor,  for  years,  the  United 
States  has  been  seeking  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions abroad  on  trade  and  other  com- 
mercial relations  among  nations.  Are  we  not 
r.ow  moving  in  the  opposition  direction  our- 
.=eives.  with  other  countries  doing  the  same 
t-.ing? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  the  trend  has 
ci.anged  at  all.  This  balance-of-payments 
program  of  ours  does  not  apply  official  re- 
^trlctlons  as  a  matter  of  law  or  Government 
regulation.  The  program  Is  voluntary,  and 
this  enables  business  corporate  heads  to  de- 
i  .de  in  their  own  cases  how  they  can  co- 
operate. 

The  enthusiastic  response  that  we  have 
r-celved  from  the  business  community  indl- 
f  .tes  that  the  voluntary  program  of  throw- 
ing the  bill  to  them  and  letting  them  decide 
J  tst  how  to  run  with  it  was  the  right  way. 

However,   you    are   right   that  many   other 

untries  have  had  to  take  positions  that 
.  mount  to  trade  restrictions — some  of  a  tem- 
porary   nature   and   some    of   a   permanent 

I'ure. 

This  all  indicates  that  the  negotiations  for 
'  le  so-called  "Kennedy  round"  of  tariff  re- 
uictions  are  going  to  be  very  difficult.  There 
te  very  difficult  economic  problems  facing 
':i.iny  countries  throughout  the  world,  and 
It  may  be  that  progress  will  be  slower  than 
• 'IS  originally  contemplated. 


S.*mT    IN    AUTOS 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  few  weeks  ago 
you   said    you   would   meet   with   automobile 

manufacturers  to  dlsctiss  speed  and  other 
factors  involved  In  auto  safety.  What  would 
you  like  to  see  done  in  this  area? 

Answer.  Frankly.  I  don't  know.  I  think 
that  this  whole  question  of  safety  in  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  automobiles  on  public 
roads  is  of  growing  Importance  to  us  as  a 
nation.  Since  we  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce do  have  respKjnsibility  for  the  public 
roads  program,  and  alEO  have  the  responsl^ 
bllity  for  relationships  with  the  business 
community,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  good  idea 
to  arrange  a  meeting  and  discuss  the  whole 
question  of  safety. 

There^  are  those — in  Congress,  particular- 
ly— who  think  that  perhaps  we  should  con- 
trol the  automobile  manufacturing  Industry 
to  the  extent  of  specifying  Just  what  automo- 
biles can  and  cannot  be  built.  On  the  basis 
of  all  the  information  available  to  me  now, 
I  would  be  opposed  to  any  such  move. 

On  the  other  hand,  highway  accidents  are 
resulting  in  more  deaths  every  year,  and  the 
figures  on  the  number  of  young  drivers  who 
will  be  on  the  highways  in  the  next  5  to  10 
years  are  staggering.  Therefore,  I  think  It's 
an  area  where  the  Government  can  stimulate 
more  thinking  among  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers about  building  in  some  more  safety 
devices  and.  on  a  voluntary  basis,  to  see  If 
this  problem  can't  be  brought  into  sharper 
focus. 

I  just  hp.\e  no  idea  specifically  as  to  what 
might  emerge  from  these  discussions.  For  a 
while  there  was  a  horsepower  race,  and  then 
that  was  submerged  In  the  interest  of  econo- 
my and  safety  and  various  automobile  char- 
acteristics But,  In  the  last  j'ear  or  so,  there 
seems  to  be  growing  emphasis  on  speed  and 
on  the  size  of  automobile  engines.  It  seems 
to  me  that  some  more  thought  should  be 
given  to  the  question:  Is  this  a  wise  policy 
for  the  automobile  manufacturers  to  follow. 
In  the  public  interest  and  their  own  interest? 

Question.  On  a  number  of  occasions  you 
have  urged  businessmen  to  broaden  their  re- 
sponsibilities.    What  do  you  have  in  mind? 

Answer.  For  many  years  we  have  watched 
both  labor  unions  and  Government  widen 
their  responsibilities — and  their  power  and 
influence  have  grown  apace.  By  voluntarily 
inncreasing  its  responsibilities  and  human 
concerns,  business  today  Is  gaining  a  more  in- 
fluential voice  In  oiir  national  affairs. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  the  help  of 
American  business  and  he  is  getting  it — the 
voluntary  program  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  an  outstanding  example.  Growing 
business  involvement  in  a  broad  range  of 
serious  problems  Is  having  the  most  salutary 
effect  on  our  entire  national  life. 

The  new  spirit  of  cooperation  between  busi- 
ness and  Government  can  be  a  decisive  force 
in  the  pursuit  of  our  national  objecUves.  I 
think  the  same  sense  of  partnership  that  is 
helping  to  solve  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  can  be  applied  to  job  develc^>ment 
and  other  critical  national  needs.  In  the 
social  and  economic  gains,  everyone  will 
benefit. 
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Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
years  we  have  talked  in  California  about 
diverting  a  portion  of  the  Eel  River  south 


through  Lake  County,  Lake  Berry essa, 
and  points  south. 

All  admit  that  the  current  God-made 
diversion  must  be  changed  inasmuch  as 
the  last  northern  California  Eel  floods 
will  oost  the  Congress  millions  of  dollars 
to  correct  the  damage. 

To  show  the  enthusiasm  for  the  sug- 
gested manmade  change  of  geography 
diverting  the  Eel  River  through  Lake 
Coimty,  Alden  Jones  and  the  Lake 
Coimty  Lions,  recently  held  a  public 
meeting  with  Robert  Pafford,  western 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
as  speaker. 

A  summary  of  the  meeting  follows: 

Summary  of  Lions  Eel  River  Development 
Meeting 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  better  con- 
trol of  water  in  the  Eel  River  development 
area,  many  citizens  felt  that  Immediate  action 
should  be  taken  now — not  in  25  years.  The 
ingredients  were  there,  but  it  took  the  eight 
Lake  County  Lions  Clubs,  headed  by  the 
Lakeport  Lions,  to  mix  them  together  Into 
what  is  believed  to  have  been  the  largest, 
and  certainly  most  impressive.  wat«-  meeting 
held  In  California. 

On  Tuesday,  March  23,  1966,  the  idea  was 
broached  at  the  Lakeport  Lions  Club  meeting. 
The  club  approved  the  Idea  and  chose  a  com-  ^ 
mlttee.  Alden  H.  Jones  was  appointed  chair-  * 
man,  Bruce  Bruchler,  secretary,  and  Hal 
Stuart,  treasurer.  On  March  26,  the  com- 
mittee met  and  started  movement  toward  a 
public  meeting  to  be  held  April  28,  1965.  at 
the  Lake  County  fairgrounds.  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Pafford.  Jr..  regional  director  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  would  be  asked  to  present  the  most 
recent  and  comprehensive  northwestern  Cali- 
fornia plan. 

An  office  in  downtown  Lakeport  was  do- 
nated by  County  Supervisor  Wes  Lampson. 
Telephone  service  was  installed  courtesy  of 
Pacific  Telephone  Co.;  lights  and  heat  were 
courtesy  of  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric.  A  sal- 
aried secretary,  Dee  Bamett,  was  employed  by 
the  board  of  supervisors.  Five  thousand 
printed  flyers,  250  quartercards,  and  3,000 
convention-type  badges  with  inserts,  "Re- 
member Eel  River  Day,  April  28,  1965,  I'll  be 
there,  will  you?"  printed  on  them  were  used 
to  publicize  the  event.  A  resolution  declar- 
ing April  28  as  "Eeel  River  Development  Day" 
was  adopted  by  the  Lake  County  Board  of 
Supervisors. 

Letters  of  Invitation  were  sent  to  State  and 
Federal  representatives  and  heads  of  all  agen- 
cies connected  with  water  development  in- 
viting them  to  take  part  in  the  meeting. 

Extensive  newspaper  and  radio  coverage 
was  given  throughout  the  Eel  River  Associa- 
tion area.  The  five  county  newspapers  coop- 
erated splendidly  on  publicity. 

The  Lake  Times  magazine  printed  a  special 
"Eel  River  Development  Day"  edition.  Editor 
Arthur  King  and  his  staff  worked  long  hours 
writing  the  Eel  River  material  for  the  edition. 
The  cover  picture  was  provided  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Rail- 
road; several  Inside  pictures  were  provided 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Eureka  News- 
papers. Inc.  The  Times  staff  prepared  special 
ads  for  each  (pf  the  88  advertisers.  Each  ad 
contained  the  slogan  "Remember  Eel  River 
Day,  Wednesday.  April  28.  8  p.m..  Fairgrounds, 
Lakeport — Build  Now — Save  Millions."  ,' 

On  the  day  of  the  meeting,  several  pri- 
vate aircraft  were  used  in  the  shuttling  serv- 
ice between  Sacramento  and  Lakeport  to 
transport  the  dignitaries,  who,  otherwise, 
would  not  have  been  able  to  attend  due  to 
their  busy  schedules.  The  dignitaries  met 
and  had  dinner  with  the  committee  and 
other  invited  guests  before  the  public  meet- 
ing. 

The  main  program  was  held  In  the  large 
exhibition    hall    at    the    Fairgrounds    which 
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was  donated  by  the  Pair  Board  for  the  meet- 
ing. A  stage  was  erected  with  a  backdrop 
display  of  pennants  of  the  eight  Lions  Clubs 
In  the  county,  the  Rotary  Club,  and  the 
Junior  chamber  of  commerce.  The  speaker 
system  operated  with  unusually  good  acous- 
tics on  the  balmy  spring  evening  not  only 
Inside  the  ball,  but  for  quite  a  distance 
surrounding.  This  was  fortunate  as  later 
events  proved. 

The  Clearlake  Union  High  School  Band, 
directed  by  J.  Conner  Hill,  entertained  the 
assembling  crowd.  Dignitaries  were  escorted 
to  their  seats  in  a  reserved  section  and  on 
the  stage  by  the  Lakeport  Rainbow  Girls. 

The  meeting  opened  with  the  playing  of 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  by  the  High  School 
Band.  Chairman  Alden  Jones  acknowledged 
a  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  and  letters  and  tele- 
grams from  many  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment representatives  -  who  were  unable  to 
attend.  Mr.  Jones  then  introduced  Mr.  Earle 
Wrieden.  chairman  of  the  Lake  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  who,  in  turn,  intro- 
duced the  following  special  guests: 

State  Senator  Prank  Petersen,  Assembly- 
man Prank  Belotti,  former  State  Senator 
Jack  Slattery.  former  assemblyman  Lloyd 
Lowrey,  James  Coakley,  district  representa- 
tive for  Congressman  Robert  L.  Leggett. 
State  Senator  James  Cobey,  Madera -Merced 
Counties,  chairman  of  the  senate  conunlt- 
tee  on  water  resources.  Lake  County  Super- 
visors Don  Griner.  Lilburn  Kirkpatrick,  Al 
Shipley,  and  Wes  Lampson,  mayor  of  Lake- 
port,  Ei-nest  Steen.  Art  King,  editor  of  Lake 
Times  magazine,  and  Rotary  Club  Chairman 
Coke  Marston. 

Short  talks  were  delivered  by  Senators 
Petersen  and  Cobey,  Assemblyman  Belotti. 
and  District  Representative  Coakley. 

Mr.  WUlard  Hansen,  engineer  and  manager 
of  the  Lake  County  Flood  Control  and  Water 
Conservation  District,  then  introduced  the 
representative  of  various  agencies: 

Mendocino  County  Supervisor  Avila;  State 
fish  and  game,  Pred  Meyers;  State  division 
of  forestry,  William  Miller;  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Rod  Riley;  State  soil  conservation,  Dave 
Dresbach;  Eel  River  Association,  secretary. 
Bob  Molr  and  vice  president.  Dave  Cox;  Red- 
wood Empire  Association.  Carney  Campion; 
U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Andy  An- 
dresen;  Corps  of  Engineers,  San  Francisco 
district.  Oswald  Pietsch;  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Sacramento,  Arnold  Zimmerman;  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Resources,  Dick  Lalletln, 
Gene  Serr,  Gordon  Dukleth,  Guy  Falrchlld; 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Robert  J.  Paf- 
ford,  Jr.,  Vernon  J.  Hansen,  Joseph  E.  Carson; 
and  Tolo  County  Supervisors  Bill  McDermott 
and  Dudley  Stephens. 

The  main  address  of  the  evening  was  then 
given  by  Robert  J.  Pafford,  Jr.,  entitled,  "A 
Preview  of  Reclamation's  Northwestern  Cali- 
fornia Plan." 

The  official  attendance  count  within  the 
hall  was  1.050.  At  this  point.  Earl  Puqua. 
fire  chief,  would  allow  no  additional  au- 
dience to  enter  the  building.  Crowds  lis- 
tened to  the  program  outside  each  of  the 
building  entrances  The  cloverleaf  was  filled 
with  people.  This  is  a  paved  section  out- 
side the  building  used  for  square  dances, 
etc.  The  parking  facilities  filled  within  the 
fairgrounds  and  for  blocks  around.  These 
facilities  ordinarily  accommodate  crowds  of 
2,000  persons.  It  was  necessary  for  the  law 
enforcement  officers  to  turn  Jjack  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cars  sending  them  away  for 
lack  of  room. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  fire  chief  that  ap- 
proximately 2,100  person.s  heard  the  pro- 
gram and  approximately  600  more  were 
turned  away.  The  town  h;xs  a  population 
of  3,400  persons.  The  entire  county  popula- 
tion is  only  17,000  scattered  over  1.256  square 
miles.  The  attendance  represented  12  per- 
cent of  the  county  population  or  59  percent 
of  the  city  populatic)ii.     Tliis  event  occurred 


during  Public  School  Week  with  several  open 
houses  on  the  same  evening. 

The  following  communications  were  re- 
ceived at  the  Lions  Elel  Rivet  Committee  of- 
fice from,  the  following: 

Office  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

U.S.  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kvchei.. 

Congressman  Robert  L.  L«ccett.  Member 
of   the  Fourth   District.   California. 

Congressman  Don  H.  Clausen.  Member  of 
the  First  District,  California. 

Congressman  Harold  T  Johnson,  Member 
of  the  Second  District.  California. 

Congressman  John  E  Moss.  Member  of 
the  Third  District,  California 

Congressman  William  H.  Harsha.  Member 
of  the  Sixth  District,  Ohio. 

U.S.  Senator  Allen  J.  EllBnder.  chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works.  Louisiana. 

U.S.  Senator  Pat  McNamara.  chairman, 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  Michigan. 

Congressman  John  H.  Fallon.  Member  of 
the  Fourth  District,  Maryland. 

U.S.  Senator  Carl  Hayden,  chairman.  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations 
priations. 

Lt.  Gov.  Glenn  M.  Anderson 

Assemblywoman  Pauline  L.  Davis,  member 
of  the  second  district. 

Assemblyman  Jesse  M  Unruh.  speaker  of 
the  assembly. 

State   Senator   Hugh   M 
pro  tempKDre. 

State  Senator  Josepli  A. 
of  12th  Senatorial  District. 

Edward    G.    Chandler, 
attorney. 

Thomas  E.  Wales.  Jr  .  consulting  civil  en- 
gineer. 

Frederick  A.  Meyer,  departiient  of  fish  and 
game.  ' 

Lloyd  Lowrey,  former  assemblyman. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  report 
directed  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  by  Joe  E.  Carson, 
chief  of  planning.  northwe«lern  California 
water  plan:  "Because  of  the  great  Impor- 
tance of  this  meeting,  the  leport  has  been 
Incorporated  as  part  of  a  scrapbook  of  mate- 
rial to  form  a  historical  accorunt  not  only  of 
the  meeting  itself,  but  also  of  the  planning 
and  promotion  which  went  into  it. 

Eel  River  Committee,  Lake 

County  Lions  Clubs. 
Alden  H.  JONt:s.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ceitainly  all  of  these 
gentlemen  and  the  Lake  County  Lions 
are  to  be  commended  on  thi.s  public 
service. 


Burn.":,  president 
Rattigan.  member 
consulting    water 
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Mr.  GREEN  of  Penn^ivania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  Wednesday 
morning.  May  19,  1965: 

Korea  and   Vietnam 

President  Chung  Hee  Park  of  South  Korea 
is  in  a  position  to  view  problems  in  Vietnam 
with  the  perspective  of  an  Aslnn  leader  whose 
own  country  knows  well  the  peril  and  the 
agony  of  Communist  aggres-slon. 

His  talks  with  President  Johnson  in  Wash- 
ington, and  their  joint  cxprefsion  of  unified 
purpose  In  halting   the   Cormmunist    tide   in 


Asia,  are  of  timely  significance  as  U.S.  air 
raids  on  North  Vietnam  are  resumed  and 
the  crisis  In  southeast  Asia  enters  a  new 
phase  of  intensified  uncertainty. 

"We  cannot  and  should  not  budge  even  an 
inch  from  defending  freedom,"  President 
Park  advised  In  his  address  to  the  National 
Press  Club  Tuesday,  He  emphasized  that 
while  there  are  some  differences  between  the 
situations  in  Vietnam  today  and  In  Korea 
15  years  ago,  there  also  are  notable  similai- 
ities.  In  South  Vietnam,  as  in  South  Korea 
in  1950,  Communists  are  trying  to  expand 
their  empire  by  conquest.  Tactics  employe<i 
in  Vietnam  are  vastly  different  from  those 
used  in  Korea  but  the  objectives  are  the 
same. 

It  is  a  good  idea  for  Americans  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Reds  in  Korea  did.  eventually 
come  to  the  conference  table,  after  being  re- 
luctant to  do  so  for  a  long  time,  and  the  war 
was  ended  by  negotiated  settlement.  Tlio 
negotiations  were  painfully  prolonged,  it  i& 
true,  and  the  outcome  was  not  entirely  satis- 
factory. Nevertheless,  agreement  was  reached 
and  South  Korea  remained  free  of  Com- 
munist domination. 

Fruitful  negotiations  may  still  be  possible 
in  Vietnam,  even  though  the  present  pos- 
pect  seems  dim.  The  most  effective  way  to 
obtain  negotiations  Is  to  convince  the  Reds 
that  they  will  be  denied  victory  on  the 
battlefield  in  South  Vietnam  as  they  werr 
in  South  Korea. 

President  Johnson  took  the  occasion  o. 
President  Park's  visit  to  Washington  to  iss\ie 
a  warning  to  the  Communists  not  to  miscon- 
strue conflicts  of  opinion  in  the  United  States^ 
"Let  none  anywhere  falsely  assume."  Mr 
Johnson  said,  "that  the  debate  freedom  per- 
mits reflects  division  on  the  decisions  and 
decisiveness  which  duty  to  freedom  may  re- 
quire." 

Leaders  in  Hanoi,  Pelping  and  Moscow 
should  heed  President  Johnson's  word^ 
They  would  make  an  extremely  grave  mis- 
take to  Interpret  free  expression  of  differ- 
ences among  Americans,  on  matters  of  for- 
eign policy,  as  an  indication  of  weakness. 

It  was  Communist  miscalculation  of  Amer- 
ica's strength  and  resolve  In  1950  thai 
brought  on  the  Korean  war. 

As  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his  associates  in  North 
Vietnam  listen  to  the  sound  of  falling  bomb.= 
upon  their  military  Installations,  and  tallv 
up  the  frightful  cost  of  futile  aggression,  they 
ought  to  refresh  their  minds  on  the  pertinent 
lessons  of  recent  history  in  Korea. 
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Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  John  Seigenthaler,  the  able  edito: 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  is  continu- 
ing his  penetrating  reports  on  Vietnam. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  inclurii 
the  second  in  the  series — published  in  i\v 
Nashville  Tennessean  on  May  18 — in  th' 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  article — part  II — follows : 
ViUNAM  War;   No  Easy,  Cheap.  Quu  k   W  s 
Out 
( By  John  Seigenthaler  i 

Da   Nang.   May   18. — The  cost  of    the    V  > 
.struggle  in  Vietnam  is  soaring — in  terms  .  . 
men.  money,  and  machines  of  war — and  ; 
this  point  there  is  no  quick,  easy,  or  chp; 
way  out. 


t%. 


Ten  days  ago,  when  I  came  to  Vietnam, 
30.000  U.S.  fighting  men  were  in  the  country. 
1  here  are  now  42,000  here — with  more  re- 
jiortedly  on  the  way.  Another  35,000  Navy 
men  are  stationed  on  ships  offshore  in  the 
bouth  China  Sea. 

Now  the  number  of  American  soldiers, 
.-.lilors,  and  Marines  dead  Ln  Vietnam  has 
crept  over  500 — 5  were  slain  in  1  attack 
yesterday — and  many  more  will  die  in  the 
ciays  ahead.  As  the  monsoon  season  comes 
111  late  May,  American  air  strikes  will  be  cur- 
Miled  and  the  enemy — the  Vietcong — will 
.^ecome  bolder.  Then  the  U.S.  casualty  list 
certainly  will  increase. 

I  sat  today  in  a  jeep  at  the  end  of  the  run- 
.viy  at  the  huge  alrbase  here  and  watched 
rUght  after  flight  of  U.S.  Jet  fighter-bombers 
:  oar  from  the  airstrip  and  peel  off  toward  th£ 
north. 

•The  birds  are  flying  today  and  the  Viet- 
.ong  will  get  hurt,"  said  Lt.  Col.  Harry  How- 
;ou,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  formerly  based  at 
>ewart  Air  Force  Base,  who  was  with  me  on 
:he  Da  Nang  flight  line. 

It  makes  me  feel  damned  good  watching 
those  birds  fly,"  said  Howton.  "We  let  the 
Vietcong  shoot  at  us  all  over  this  country 
before  we  hit  back.  Now  It  is  our  turn  and 
we  are  hitting  back." 

Howton,  the  colorful  (his  men  call  him 
Harry  the  Horse)  commander  of  the  311th 
Troop  Carrier  Squadron,  is  in  charge  of  trans- 
porting cargo  to  rural  outposts  north  and 
outh  of  Da  Nang.  He  is  a  commander  who 
believes  in  taking  his  turn  at  flying  and 
:\hen  he  complains  of  Vietcong  gunfire  it  is 
:  rom  firsthand  experience. 

Seven  planes  he  has  piloted  have  been  hit 
1'.-  small  arms  ground  fire. 

■I  wouldn't  say  getting  shot  at  scares  me." 
..id  Howton.  "but  it  makes  me  apprehensive 
.  ?  hell." 

With  us  on  the  flight  line  here  was  Capt. 
M  E.  Bottington,  air  information  officer  at 
D\  Nang.  who  pointed  to  four  jets  which  were 
..ning   up   on    the    strip,    preparing    to    take 

oir. 

•  Those  four  planes  represent  about  6  mil- 

.-n  American  tax  dollars,"  Bottington  said, 

lUd  that  figure,  of  course,  does  not  include 

lie  highly  skiUed  American  pilots  who   are 

tlvu>g  the  planes." 

During  the  day  I  saw  about  $100  million 

u  jrth  of  jets  take  off  from  Da  Nang.     Still 

1  <',er  I  was  back  on  the  flight  line  when  the 

thirds"  began  to  come  home  to  roost — their 

'vmb  and  rocket  racks  empty. 

I  had  hoped  to  talk  with  some  of  the  pilots, 
,  i.'-t  back  from  air  strikes.  But  I  was  not 
permitted  to  do  so.  I  was  told  that  there 
iiad  been  no  air  opposition  to  the  strikes 
■  <iay;  flak,  for  a  change,  had  been  light; 
>:nall  arms  fire  from  the  ground  had  been 
f;ivy.  No  planes  were  lost  today — but  43 
;..ive  been  lost  over  the  last  3  months. 

The  exact  number  of  aircraft  on  this  base 

;     a    classified    military   secret.      But    as    we 

■irove  along  the  edge  of   the  airstrip  I  saw 

ii-.ore  than  200  airplanes,  of  every  type:  jet 

:;i-'hter  bombers:  B-57  jet  bombers;  jet  escort 

:;£:hters;     C-123    and    C-130    cargo    planes: 

nned    and    rescue    helicopters;    light    single 

'■id  twin  engine  observer  planes:  and  single 

;.?uie  Vietnamese  air  force  SkyTaiders. 

This  airbase  is  crowded  with  planes — and 

-     are  the  other  two  major  base.?  in  South 

\  .lUiam    at    the    Bienhoa    airstrip    15    miles 

•uih  of  Saigon    and  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air- 

ij.ise  at  Saigon. 

Kly  over  any  one  of  the  three  major  bases 

!.ci  you  can  .iice  that  planes  overcrowd  the 

p. irking   ramps,   wingtip  to  wingtip. 

■It  concerns  me  that  we  have  so  many 
I'yg.s;  in  one  basket,"  a  high-ranking  Air 
Force  officer  told  me  during  a  briefing  at  Tan 
St)n  Nhut  last  week.  "We  need  to  spread 
some  of  these  airplanes  out  in  other  areas — 
but  we  just  don't  have  the  landing  strips 
:o  take  care  of  them." 


And  Harry  Howton  told  me  of  a  recent 
accident  here  at  Da  Nang  that  cost  a  Viet- 
namese pilot  his  life — and  which  could  have 
caused  widespread  death  and  damage. 

The  young  Vietnamese  pilot,  his  Skyraider 
loaded  with  rockets,  was  preparing  for  take- 
off when  his  plane  suddenly  went  out  of 
control. 

"It  rammed  one  of  our  C-123's  parked  on 
the  ramp  and  we  had  a  big  explosion  and 
fire."  said  Howton.  "Fortunately  we  were 
able  to  segregate  these  two  burning  planes 
before  the  fire  spread  to  any  others.  It  could 
have  been  very  nasty." 

The  Vietnamese  pilot  managed  to  get  out 
of  his  cockpit — but  he  died  on  the  wing  of 
'lis  plane. 

Da  N^ng  Air  Base  is  located  in  a  sprawling 
valley  surrounded  by  mountains.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  this  field  and  the  planes  based 
here,  are  sitting  duck  tagets  for  Vietcong 
hidden  in  the  hills.  I  said  so  to  Captain 
Bottington. 

We  drove  into  the  hills.  Almost  every  foot 
of  ground  is  occupied  by  U.S.  marines,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  with  tanks  and  artillery. 
Army  engineers  have  carved  red  clay  roads 
out  of  the  sides  of  the  mountains  overlook- 
ing Da  Nang  Air  Base. 

And  on  top  of  one  of  the  mountains  we 
found  another  multimillion-dollar  UB.  in- 
vestment. On  the  perimeter  of  the  movmtaln 
clusters  of  radar-controlled  Hawk  mlssUes 
glare  out  over  the  countryside.  In  an  air- 
conditioned  cakelike  shack,  covered  com- 
pletely by  sandbags,  was  the  communications 
center.  Three  marine  technicians  sit  In  this 
darkened  little  cave  around  the  clock,  scan- 
ning three  radar  screens  for  incoming  enemy 
aircraft. 

This  is  only  one  of  several  such  installa- 
tions, ringing  the  Da  Nang  Base  and  protect- 
ing the  U.S.  aircraft  on  the  field  below. 

A  marine  lieutenant  who  took  us  around 
the  armed  missile  site  explained  that  should 
enemy  airplanes  dare  attack  the  base  the 
Hawk  missiles  would  destroy  them  many 
miles  and  several  minutes  before  they 
reached  Da  Nang. 

"They  say  Ho  Ciii  Minh  has  only  about 
30  or  40  Migs  up  there."  said  the  officer, 
Lt.  G.  R.  Modiqliano  of  Trenton,  N.J.,  point- 
ing to  the  north.  'If  Uncle  Ho  wants  to  lose 
them,  we  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  show 
him  how." 

From  high  on  this  mountain,  and  even 
from  the  airstrip  below.  American  might 
seems       invincible — almost       uncontestable. 

But.  unfortunately,  this  is  a  strange  war 

unlike  any  military  struggle  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation  To  win  will  cost  more  money — 
more  lives. 

The  air  strikes  have  certainly  had  a  mili- 
tary Impact  and  they  have  lifted  the  morale 
of  American  fighting  men  here.  But  these 
strikes  can  offer  a  dangerous  and  misleading 
conclusion  to  Americans  at  home. 

Anyone  who  thinks  this  war  can  be  won 
simply  from  the  air  is  mistaken,  according 
to  everj-  military  sotu-ce  I  have  talked  with 
while  in  Vietnam. 

For  this  is  a  shooting  war — and  the  bullets 
are  flying  both  ways.  But  it  is  also  a  political 
war.  a  psychological  war.  and  an  economic 
war. 

The  enemy,  tlie  Communist  Vietcong,  is 
clever,  elusive,  dedicated,  and  ruthless. 
American  soldiers  who  have  come  up  against 
them  describe  them  as  well  trained,  well 
armed,  and  fearless. 

They  wear  no  uniforms — usually  a  black 
pajama-type  garb  also  worn  by  farmers  or 
peasants.  Sometimes  during  an  attack  Viet- 
cong are  clad  only  in  khaki  shorts. 

Actually,  the  Vietcong  control  much  ol 
the  riu-al  countryside.  They  are  fed  arma 
and  ammtmition  and,  lately,  some  crack 
troops  from  North  Vietnam.  They  draft  tha 
sons  of  South  Vietnamese  peasants  and 
farmers  into  their  forces.     They  move  Into 


towns  and  hamlets  where  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  is  weak — and  after  a 
series  of  coups  there  aire  many  such  towns 
and  hamlets.  They  preach  and  lecture 
against  the  Americans  and  against  the  gov- 
errunent  In  Saigon. 

Many  who  resist  are  kidnaped  or  murdered. 
The  Vietcong  concentrate  on  killing  prov- 
ince and  district  chiefs  loyal  to  Saigon 
and  friendly  to  the  Americans.  Iliey  also 
often  kill  schoolteachers,  and  others  who 
control  and  lead  community  opinion. 

The  daily  briefing  sheet  prepared  for  news- 
men invariably  carries  reports  such  as  this 
one  put  out  a  few  days  ago ; 

"The  following  are  examples  of  recently 
reported  Vietcong  outrages : 

"1  Quang  Nam.  April  23.  The  hamlet 
chief  was  murdered  and  3  civilians  kid- 
naped when  an  estimated  15  Vietcong 
entered  Phu  Phong  village. 

"2.  Phu  Yen.  April  25.  Seven  youths  were 
kidnaped  by  a  Vietcong  platoon. 

*  3.  Tay  Ninh,  April  24.  The  chief  of  Suoi 
Nguon  hamlet  was  murdered  by  an  unknown 
ntimber  of  Vietcong. 

"4.  Tuyen  Due,  April  17.  Five  civilians 
were  kidnaped  from  a  new  life  hamlet  by  a 
Vietcong  platoon." 

When  the  Vietcong  attack  outposts  where 
American  teams  of  "advisers"  are  located  the 
assaults  usually  are  well  planned  and  sup- 
ported by  heavy  Vietcong  artillery  fire.  In- 
variably the  assaults  come  at  2  w  3  a.m.,  un- 
der cover  of  darkness.  The  Vietcong  hit. 
murder,  and  move  on. 

By  the  time  the  government  is  able  to 
move  in  reinforcements,  they  have  evaporated 
Into  the  countryside,  or  into  surrounding  vil- 
lages where  they  pose  as  peasants. 

U.S.  officials  have  noted  a  sudden  marked 
increase  in  Vietcong  defectors  since  the  air 
strikes  against  Vietcong  forces  and  against 
Hanoi  territory. 

There  are  reports  that  in  some  hamlets  the 
Vietcong  have  recruited  women  and  teenage 
boys  to  travel  with  them  through  the  back 
country,  to  carry  food  and  equipment — and 
after  clashes  with  United  States  and  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers,  to  bear  away  and  bury 
Vietcong  dead. 

In  some  areas  where  the  Vietcong  had  been 
strongest  in  peist  months,  and  where  air 
strikes  have  been  successful,  intelligence  from 
civilians,  formerly  friendly  to  the  enemy,  has 
picked  up. 

The  change  has  been  slight — but  it  is  cer- 
tain, U.S.  Army  advisers  reported  last  week. 

This  is  the  enemy.  And  while  air  strikes 
will  hurt  his  morale  and  cut  his  supply  lines 
along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  in  neighboring 
Laos,  such  attacks  will  not  beat  him,  Ameri- 
can officials  candidly  admit. 

On  the  other  side,  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  has  suffered.  There  has  been 
great  political  tiu-moil — change  after  change 
after  change  in  governments. 

It  is  doubtful  at  present  if  the  average 
peasant  knows  or  cares  about  the  present 
chief  of  state.  Phan  Khac  Suu,  or  the  present 
prime  minister,  Phan  Huy  Quat. 

These  men  have  come  to  power  almost  as 
unknown  factors.  Suu  has  little  background 
to  commend  him  to  the  high  post  he  now 
holds.  Qtiat  is  an  able,  dedicated  old-line 
politician. 

While  he  is  not  a  man  who  seeks  headlines, 
or  projects  an  image  to  the  people.  Americans 
think  he  has  the  capabilities  of  making  a  go 
of  South  Vietnam — if  he  is  given  time. 

And  it  will  take  time.  This  means  that 
American  forces  are  going  to  have  to  be  in 
South  Vietnam  for  a  long  time  while  Quat 
builds  an  image  for  leadership,  and,  more 
important,  builds  his  country  and  it.s  armed 
strength. 

How  long? 

No  American  I  have  talked  with.  Including 
Ambassador  Xtoxwell  Taylor  and  Oen.  Wil- 
liam C.  Westmoreland,  will  hazard  a  guess. 
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But  It  will  take  a  long  time.  Americans 
who  have  felt  a  sense  of  elation  over  the  suc- 
cess of  the  air  strikes  should  not  anticipate 
an  early  nilracle.  The  boys  won't  be  home 
by  Christmas,  probably  not  by  Easter,  and 
maybe  not  by  the  following  Christmas. 

I  came  here  as  a  newsman  to  ask  questions 
and  find  out  about  the  war  and  the  nation 
with  w^hich  we  are  allied.  But  everywhere 
I  have  gone,  American  soldiers  and  civilians, 
learning  that  1  have  so  recently  come  from 
home,  ask  the  same  questions  over  and  over: 
"Are  the  folks  at  home  behind  us?  Are  they 
willing  to  stay  with  this  fight  all  the  way? 
Do  they  have  the  patience? 

They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  only  answer 
they  can  get:  at  this  point  there  is  no  way 
to  tell  whether  the  American  people  recog- 
nize that  a  long,  difficult  struggle  is  ahead. 

There  is  no  debate  here — as  there  Is  in  the 
United  States — about  negotiating  a  settle- 
naent  that  will  get  Americans  out  of  Viet- 
nam. Americans  here  feel  a  settlement 
would  give  away  the  Investment  on  which 
the  United  States  has  made  payments. 

Nobody  here  talks  of  peace — not  even  the 
Vietnamese  who  have  been  at  war  with  each 
other  more  than  a  decade. 

Recently,  a  small  group  of  South  Viet- 
namese began  circulating  a  peace  petition. 
After  several  weeks  there  were  only  a  few 
hundred  names  on  It.  Three  of  the  i>eople 
who  organized  the  petition  were  escorted  by 
the  government  forces  north  to  the  17th 
parallel  and  pushed  into  North  Vietnam. 

I  talked  with  a  U.S.  Information  Agency 
officer,  who  was  disgusted  with  student  dem- 
onstrations in  the  United  States  against  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

"Freedom  is  at  stake  here."  he  said. 
"Don't  they  realize  that?  They  should  be 
given  the  same  treatment  that  those  peti- 
tion signers  were  given." 

He  added:  "I  don't  understand  just  what  Is 
happening  In  the  minds  of  people  at  home." 

And,  I  told  him.  a  big  part  of  the  problem 
Is  that  Americans  at  home  do  not  understand 
what  Is  going  on  In  the  minds  of  people 
here. 


Report  From  Selma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF   NEW   TOSK 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  letter  from 
the  Reverend  Charles  N.  Arlin,  of  St. 
Ambrose's  Church,  In  Groton,  N.Y. 

We  have  heard  many  reports  from 
Selma,  from  all  kinds  of  people  and  from 
varying  viewpoints.  Mr.  Arlln's  letter, 
I  believe,  represents  a  sincere  and  objec- 
tive anaJysis  of  the  thoughts  and  reac- 
tions of  one  who  was  there  during  those 
troubled  days,  and  I  commend  it  to  all  of 
my  colleagues: 

St.  Ambroses  Church. 
Groton.  N.Y.,  April  30, 1965. 

Hon.  HOW.^RD  W.  ROBISON, 

Congre.is  of  the  United  States. 
Hou.<;e  of  Repre.'ientatii'es, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sra:  The  following  will  be  my  ob- 
servations on  Selma,  Ala,,  which  I  promised 
In  an  earlier  letter  to  forward  to  you  once 
the  pressures  of  the  Easter  season  relented 
somewhat. 

The  Negro  problem  Is  a  difficult  and  com- 
plex problem;  It  will  not  be  solved  overnight 


because  people  do  not  yield  eaeily  their  deep- 
seated  prejudices.  Many  well-meaning 
people,  unfortunately,  consider  the  Negro 
as  something  less  than  human.  At  best,  in 
many  areas,  the  Negro  is  pftternalized;  so 
long  as  he  stays  within  certain  bounds,  he 
is  accepted  to  some  degree.  But  he  is  still 
subject  to  the  whlnn  of  the  white  man, 

I  found  Selma  a  shocking  experience;  I  was 
not  prepared  for  what  I  saw.  When  I  left 
for  Selma,  I  knew  only  wh.'it  I  had  read  in 
the  press  reports;  this  wa^  at  best,  pre- 
carious information.  I  kne\\-  that  the  situ- 
ation was  tense  and  bitter  but  this  some- 
how still  did  not  prepare  me  for  what  I  saw 
nor  for  the  demonstrations  of  which  I  was 
a  part  in  Selma.  The  city  itself  looked  as 
though  it  were  under  seige;  State  Police 
cars  lined  streets  adjacent  to  the  Negro 
community  and  helmeted  troopers,  city  police 
and  Sheriff  Clark's  possemen  were  very  much 
in  evidence. 

Selma  is  a  beautiful  city.  We  were  im- 
mediately struck  by  the  incongruity  of  the 
white  area,  resplendent  with  its  fine  homes 
and  beautiful  lawns  as  opposed  to  the  dirty 
shabby  area  which  contained  In  many  places 
shacks,  in  which  many  Negroes  were  liv- 
ing. Many  of  the  streets  in  the  Negro  area 
were  unpaved;  many  of  the  Negroes  were  liv- 
ing In  abject  poverty.  I  was  strxick  by  the 
odor  of  hatred  and  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
white  population;  it  was  so  thick  that  you 
could  almost  cut  it  with  a  knife.  There 
was,  of  course,  overt  hostility  toward  those 
of  us  in  clerical  gab.  Some  of  the  comments 
about  us  made  our  hair  stand  on  end.  We 
were  often  referred  to  as  "nigger  lovers"; 
those  who  used  the  phrase  meant  it  in  the 
most  derogatory  sense. 

The  discipline  of  the  southern  Negro  was 
nothing  short  of  phenomenal.  There  was  a 
strong  sense  of  submerging  Immediate  de- 
sires for  a  larger  and  more  important  goal. 
Even  the  children  were  a  part  of  this.  Every 
person  in  the  community  submitted  to  the 
Inconveniences  and  the  discipline  imposed 
and  expected  without  question.  Not  once  in 
the  2'/2  days  there  did  I  hear  a  child  cry; 
this  in  itself  is. an  example  of  the  incredible 
discipline,  maintained  despite  the  constant 
threat  of  physical  danger  and  reprisal.  In 
an  age  when  people  are  prone  to  give  In  to 
short-range  demands  and  shrug  off  discipline 
Imposed  for  a  long-range  goaj,  I  found  this 
nothing  short  of  amazing.  The  standard  re- 
ply of  the  Negro  to  tlie  query  of  what  he 
wanted  was,  "Freedom — now."  They  also 
added  that  their  fight  for  freedom  was  not 
only  on  their  behalf  but  also  on  behalf  of  all 
minority  groups  who  have  suffered  discrimi- 
nation In  one  form  or  another. 

We  were  housed  Ln  the  Negro  ghetto  with 
Negro  families.  This  was  an  experience  for 
me,  because  I  had  never  stayed  with  a  Negro 
family  before.  WTien  we  protested  that  we 
were  disrupting  family  routine,  we  were  told 
that  this  was  the  least  that  could  be  done 
to  show  appreciation  for  our  presence  in 
Selma.  that  our  presence  there  meant  more 
to  them  than  we  would  ever  know.  We  were 
warned  not  to  leave  the  Negro  community 
and  venture  into  tlie  white  area  of  the 
city.  To  do  so  would  liave  been  very  danger- 
ous and  might  have  endangered  our  lives 
and  safety.  As  a  result  of  this  warning  the 
only  contacts  that  we  had  with  white  peo- 
ple, aside  from  the  Roman  Oatholic  priests 
and  nuns  at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  were 
the  city  police.  I  was  much  Impressed  with 
Dr.  King's  Southern  LeaderslUp  Conference: 
the  people  directing  the  denionstrations  in 
Selma  struck  me  as  responsible  leaders  who 
did  an  admirable  Job  of  briefing  and  con- 
trolling the  people  who  poured  into  Selma. 
We  were  ordered  to  avoid  violence  at  all  costs 
and  any  and  all  attempts  at  provocation. 
And  there  were  attempts  at  this.  However, 
we  were  warned  to  steer  clear  of  the  Student 
Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee,  pri- 
marily because  they  were  prone  to  provoke 
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violence;  as  students,  they  often  rushed  in 
"where  angels  fear  to  tread."  They  gave 
little  heed  to  consequences  or  to  planning. 

Mr.  Wilson  Baker,  public  safety  commis- 
sioner of  Selma,  was  the  only  police  officer 
in  Selma  who  had  the  respect  of  the  Negro 
commimity.  Sheriff  Clark,  I  soon  discovered, 
was  a  man  who  tried  to  escalate  a  situation 
into  violence;  on  the  other  hand,  Baker  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  violence 
on  both  sides  and  he  was  genuinely  con- 
cerned that  everyone  be  given  equal  protec- 
tion. Clark  and  the  mayor  of  Selma,  how- 
ever, had  contrived  to  limit  much  of  Baker's 
authority  as  commissioner  and  Baker  and 
Clark  were  at  odds  on  how  the  situation 
should  be  handled.  Baker  wanted  to  avoid 
violence  at  all  costs;  Clark  would  have  liked 
nothing  better  than  violence.  The  clergy 
from  what  I  saw  and  observed,  did  their  bes' 
to  assure  that  there  would  be  no  violence 
and  that  all  of  the  demonstrations  would  be 
peaceful. 

On  the  day  that  we  were  arrested 
(Wednesday,  March  17)  a  group  of  Dr.  King'.s 
people  had  called  the  mayor  of  Selma  and 
asked  for  an  appointment.  They  wanted 
him  to  sit  down  with  them  and  a  group  of 
clergymen  and  discuss  the  situation  in  the 
Negro  community.  The  mayor  refused.  I 
understand,  in  rather  colorful  language.  At 
that  point  we  were  asked  If  we  would  be 
willing  to  go  to  the  major's  house  and  set  up 
a  peaceftU  protest.  We  were  to  picket  hi.= 
refusal  to  sit  down  and  discuss  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Negro  community.  We  agreed, 
but  not  without  some  fear  and  trembling. 
If  we  succeeded,  we  would  be  the  first  group 
to  demonstrate  outside  the  Negro  community, 
except,  of  course,  for  the  marches  to  the 
courthouse.  We  knew  that  one  of  three 
things  would  happen  to  us:  we  would  be 
allowed  to  peacefully  picket  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  police;  we  would  be  arrested;  or 
we  would  be  subject  to  physical  violence  on 
the  part  of  the  enraged  white  citizenry  be- 
cause we  had  carried  the  protest  Into  their 
own  backyard.  This  we  later  found  to  be  a 
very  sore  point  with  the  white  people  in 
Selma.  So  long  as  the  demonstrations  were 
taking  place  in  the  Negro  ghetto  or  at  the 
courthouse,  the  white  people  were  not  both- 
ered. Most  of  them  could  ignore  the  situa- 
tion. But  they  felt  severely  threatened  when 
the  protests  were  carried  into  the  white  resi- 
dential area. 

We  were  transported  to  a  spot  about  a 
block  from  the  mayor's  home;  there  we 
alighted  and  lined  up  two  abreast  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  street.  As  I  recall,  at  that 
particular  point  there  were  no  sidewalks. 
We  had  barely  begun  to  move  when  a  police 
car  cut  us  off  and  we  were  told  that  we  could 
not  march;  there  was  a  city  ordinance  for- 
bidding it.  At  that  point  the  news  camera- 
men arrived  and  began  filming  the  situation 
and  Mr.  Baker  arrived,  visibly  angry.  He 
informed  us  all  that  we  were  under  arrest 
and  that  transportation  would  be  provided  to 
the  Jail.  This  was  in  fact  provided  by  Sherifl 
Clark  and  his  possemen  in  a  schoolbu.=; 
Clark  himself  took  command  of  the  bus  and 
when  some  of  the  grotip  began  to  sing  a  free- 
dom song  on  the  bus.  Clark  vowed  that  ho 
would  Just  as  soon  kill  all  of  us  and  go  to 
hell  for  it.  You  only  had  to  look  at  his  face 
to  know  that  he  meant  it. 

We  were  treated  most  courteously  by  the 
local  police.  When  we  arrived  at  "the  Jail 
we  were  ushered  into  the  courtroom  where 
we  were  informed  that  Mr.  Baker  had  changed 
the  original  grounds  for  arrest  to  paradhu- 
without  a  permit.  We  were  originally  ar- 
rested for  unlawful  assembly  and  illegri 
picketing.  Ball  was  set  at  $200  per  perso;. 
and  we  were  told  that  as  soon  as  we  had  been 
booked,  we  would  be  allowed  to  sign  out  on 
our  own  recognizance.  Most  of  us  did  thi,^, 
although  some,  not  in  our  immediate  group 
argued  that  if  we  were  protesting  unequal 
treatment,  it  would  make  sense  that  we  stav 
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in  Jail  rather  than  be  released  on  our  own 
recognizance.  Had  we  been  Negroes  it  would 
have  been  hardly  likely  that  we  would  have 
been  accorded  the  same  treatment.  But,  we 
lelt  that  we  had  made  our  point;  Baker  had 
made  his.  There  was  no  point  in  pursiilng 
the  matter  any  further  at  that  particular 
juncture.  Inasmuch  as  we  had  our  plane 
reservations  for  the  trip  from  Montgomery  to 
.Atlanta  that  evening  and  had  promised 
Bishop  Higley  that  we  would  return  on 
rhursday,  we  felt  it  best  to  leave. 

This,  in  essence,  is  what  factual  part  of 
cuir  story  which  has  been  so  badly  bungled 
by  the  newspapers.  We  went  to  Selma,  not 
to  get  arrested,  but  because  a  certain  seg- 
ment of  our  population  was  being  denied  the 
r;ght  to  vote.  People  can  argue  about  rac- 
ism and  all  of  the  other  issues  that  they  may 
wish  to  drag  across  the  path,  but  many  of 
Them  have  lost  sight  of  the  fundamental 
-oason  for  the  trip  to  Alabama.  We  felt  that 
man.   as   a   creature   of   God,    has   a   dignity 

V  hich  cannot  be  suppressed  by  whips,  clubs, 
::uns  or  intimidation  of  any  other  sort.  A 
:  iiman  being  has  the  right  to  live  without 
;jar  as   a  constant  companion. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  march  to  Montgom- 
i-iery,  but  in  Selma  I  saw  none  of  the  activi- 
•y  which  has  been  claimed  by  the  Congress- 
man from  Alabama.  I  saw  no  drinking  of 
wine,  beer  or  liquor  while  I  was  in  Selma, 
nlthough  I  did  see  a  large  quantity  of  soda 
pup  consumed.  Could  it  be  that  these 
cans  were  mistaken  for  beer  cans?  I  per- 
.«onally  saw  no  evidence  of  promiscuity. 
In  fact  I  was  amazed  at  the  discipline  of  all 
'liose  who  were  in  Selma  and  I  am  certfdn 
that  none  of  the  p>eople  Involved  in  the  dem- 
onstrations would  have  jeopardized  the 
Negro  cause  by  careless,  unheeding  behavior. 
Ir  was  a  known  fact  that  every  attempt  pos- 
MiDle  would  be  made  by  some  people  un- 
:\-mpathetic  with  the  civil  rights  movement 
;  J  discredit  by  any  means  possible  the  dem- 
o!:strations  in  Selma  and  Montgomery. 

As  to  conclusions  about  the  situation  in 
?i;Ima.  I  would  say  the  following:  The  sltua- 
•  >n  there  is  far  worse  than  I  had  imagined 
i  to  be.  Yet,  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  ma- 
:  -  rity  of  the  people  in  Selma  and  in  Alabama 
deplore  the  violence  which  has  taken  place 
tr.ere.    Though  they  may  not  be  in  sympathy 

V  ith  the  civil  rights  movement,  they  realize 
•lat  there  has  to  be  a  change  in  the  attitude 

;T.vard  the  Negro.  There  still  is  discrimina- 
V.  jn  in  many  forms  in  Selma — including  the 
tiuirches.  There  appears  to  be  discrimination 
ua  the  part  of  many  police  officers  in  the 
*;'y;  following  the  fiasco  at  the  bridge  in 
!^  ima  there  also  appears  to  be  some  basis 
•r  the  charge  of  police  brutality.    Certainly 

■  -.e  Negroes  in  Selma  do  not  have  the  same 
;);>ort unities  that  their  white  counterparts 

h.ue.     The  literacy  tests  for  voter  registra- 

T;>n  have  been  so  rigged  that  no  one,  white 

;•  black,  could  have  passed  unless  the  regls- 

r..r  was  so  inclined.     I  doubt  that  I  could 

:.  ve   passed   such   a  test   If   they   had   not 

■  .nted  tne  to  vote.    There  is  strong  need  for 
N  oting  rights  bill  which  will  guarantee  peo- 

;  :e  the  right  to  vote.  I  personally  have  no 
objections  to  literacy  tests  as  a  qualification 
■o  vote  provided  that  such  tests  are  fairly 
dniinistered  to  any  person  regardless  of  race. 
:reed.  or  color.  The  great  crime  in  Alabama 
i.-  that  the  literacy  test  has  been  used  as  a 
•t.rrier— often  an  illegal  one — to  prevent 
Nf^ro    applicants    from    becoming    qualifled 

ters.  The  poll  tax  should  definitely  be 
"'riuwed;    no   voter  should   be   barred   from 

t  nig  because  of  a  tax  imposed, 

I    have    nothing    but    the    highest    praise 

:  Mr,  Wilson  Baker,  the  public  safety  com- 

'■  !>sioner  of  Selma.     Although  he  is  a  segre- 

ionist.   this  man   is  a  highly  competent 

lice  officer  and  he  is  genuinely  concerned 
''■  uh  keeping  tlie  peace  and  protecting  people 
'  •'   both  sides  of  this  Issue.     To  this  end,  I 


am  certain  that  many  of  the  arrests  that 
Baker  and  his  men  have  made  in  Selma,  in- 
cluding our  own,  while  ostensibly  on  a  legal 
pretext,  have  in  fact  been  made  to  protect 
those  arrested  from  the  possibility  of  violence 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  might  resort  to 
violence.  Sheriff  Clark  I  do  not  consider 
a  competent  police  officer;  he  has  created  far 
too  many  situations  and  then  tried  to  esca- 
late them.  I  personally  consider  him  a  crude 
and  vulgar  individual  who  has  grossly  mis- 
used his  police  powers.  He  has  little  regard 
for  the  safety  or  dignity  of  the  people  of 
Selma,  I  cannot  say  much  about  Colonel 
Lingo  and  his  State  police:  I  had  little  per- 
sonal contact  with  them.  But  they  have  no 
respect  among  the  Negro  community.  The 
wrong  people  in  Selma  wore  the  hard  hats 
when  we  were  there;  no  one  attacked  them. 
The  Negroes  and  marchers  should  have  had 
the  hard  hats.  Wilson  Baker  has  been  the 
only  officer  who  has  been  able  to  go  into  the 
Negro  community  and  carry  on  a  meaningful 
dialog.  He  alone  has  the  respect  of  the 
majority  of  people  on  both  sides  in  Selma. 

Finally,  I  am  not  certain  where  the  Negro 
revolution  is  headed,  but  it  is  a  revolution, 
a  peaceful  one  at  present.  There  are  some 
aspects  of  it  that  I  don't  care  for,  because 
I,  too.  have  ambivalent  feelings  as  a  white 
man.  But  nothing  that  I  or  anyone  else 
chooses  to  do  will  stem  the  relentless  tide  of 
freedom  for  the  Negro.  Whatever  happens. 
it  will  cost  the  white  man  some  pain  and 
many  white  men  don't  want  the  pain.  They 
dont  see  why  they  should  have  to  suffer; 
but  aren't  all  white  men  to  blame  In  some 
way  for  the  situation  as  it  now  exists?  Amer- 
ica will  never  be  completely  free  until  all  of 
its  citizens  can  enjoy  the  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution.  No  citizen  will  ever  be  a 
responsible  citizen  until  he  is  given  the  op- 
portvmity  to  be  one;  freedom  entails  an 
awesome  responsibility.  It  is  not  license  to 
do  what  we  will:  it  is  not  license  to  abuse 
the  rights  of  fellow  citizens.  No  country  has 
ever  been  free  until  it  has  granted  respon- 
sibility and  then  met  the  problems  one  at  a 
time  as  they  came  up.  I  am  certain  from  my 
observations  of  the  Negro  determination  In 
Alabama  that  if  the  Negro  is  not  treated  as  a 
first-class  citizen  and  given  the  rights  which 
go  with  this,  no  matter  how  much  pain  It  will 
cost  the  white  man.  then  the  Negro  will  re- 
sort to  more  drastic  measures.  Then,  God 
help  us  all. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Ch.^rles  N,  Arlin. 


Former  Immigrant  Gives  Six-Story  Office 
Building  to  Philadelphia  Opportunities 
Industrialization   Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

OF    PEN'NSYLVANW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1965 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  when  "battle,  murder,  and  sudden 
deathi"  play  such  a  prominent  part  in 
the  daily  news,  it  is  refreshing  and  en- 
coui-aging  to  read  the  absorbing  story 
of  a  dedicated  and  gi-ateful  citizen  who 
has  contributed  so  generously  to  aid  the 
self-help  program  of  the  West  Phila- 
delphia branch  of  the  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Center.  The  extrem- 
ely interesting  story  of  Mr.  Sol  Pein- 
stone,  a  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  farmer,  as 


published  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
of  May  2,  is  as  follows: 

Ex-lMMICRANT    GIVES    JOB     CENTEB     BtnLDINQ 

AS  Token  op  Humilitt 
(By  Helen  Rothbardt) 

When  the  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center  dedicates  its  West  Philadelphia 
branch  at  3  p.m.  Sunday,  there  will  be  a 
small,  nearly  bald  77-year-old  man  in  the 
crowd.  It  hasn't  been  publicized,  but  he 
gave  the  OIC  the  six-story  office  building  at 
17  South  52d  Street  for  its  new  training 
center. 

Sol  Feinstone  insisted  on  anonymity  when 
he  offered  the  building  rent  free  for  10  years, 
plus  $20,000  to  renovate  it.  to  the  Rev.  Leon 
H.  Sullivan,  pastor  of  Zion  Baptist  Church, 
and  organizer  of  the  OIC. 

But    the    Bucks   County    farmer    made    a  ' 
stipulation:   at  the  beginning  of  each  year, 
he  was  to  be  paid  "one  slice  of  black  bread 
and  one  cup  of  black  coffee  without  sugar." 

DECLINES  TO   EXPLAIN 

Curious  newsmen  pressed,  but  Mr.  Sulli- 
van would  not  reveal  his  name  nor  explain 
the  symbolism, 

"Then  a  nosy  reporter  had  to  track  me 
down."  said  Feinstone  resignedly  In  the 
rambling  home  on  his  200-acre  farm  at 
Washington  Crossing.  Pa, 

He  explained  the  symbolism  of  the  con- 
sideration asked  for  his  gift. 

"It  is  a  symbol  of  humility — my  bumUity, 
I  knew  hunger,  poverty,  and  bigotry  when  I 
arrived  in  America  with  an  Indian-head 
penny  in  my  pocket.  There  was  a  time  I 
was  glad  to  have  black  bread  to  eat." 

ARRIVES  IN   STEERAGE 

That  was  in  1902  when  Feinstone,  a  boy  of 
14.  arrived  in  steerage  and  went  to  work  in 
a  sweatshop  in  New  York. 

He  fingered  his  shabby  workclothes. 
"Look  at  me.  Do  I  look  like  anything  but  a 
farmer?  I  just  came  ifi  from  work — I  am 
a  fanner." 

And  how  did  a  farmer  get  involved  in 
this  unique  program  that  primarUy  serves 
jobless  Negroes? 

Feinstone  explained:  "I  read  about  what 
Mr.  Sullivan  and  the  other  Negro  ministers 
were  doing  to  train  ;>eople  and  I  wanted  to 
meet  them," 

MANY    APPLICANTS 

The  OIC  began  it*  work  on  January  26, 
1964,  in  a  former  police  station  at  19th  and 
Oxford  Streets,  The  self-help  program  was 
swamped  with  applicants  for  vocational 
training.  The  first  center  was  started  with 
a  $50,000  anonymous  donation  and  equipped  ■ 
with  gifts  from  industry.  At  the  end  of  Its 
first  year,  the  center  was  established  as  a 
practicable  program,  affording  new  hopes 
and  opportunities  to  thousands. 

Feinstone  explained.  "I  told  Mr.  Sullivan 
It  was  all  well  and  good  to  train  people  In  the 
production  fields.  But  I  thought  there  was 
a  need  to  train  them  in  the  distribution  field. 
Without  distribution,  production  doesn't 
mean  a  thing  But  first  of  all,  people  have 
to  be  taught  how  to  dress  and  act  and  talk 
to  customers  I  specified  that  the  new  Job 
training  center  should  concentrate  on  the 
merchandising  field." 

MAKE    GEARS     MESH 

The  program  got  underway  through  meet- 
tings  with  executives  from  center  city  stores, 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  city  adminis- 
tration, and  others  Working  with  them  was 
Feinstone — now  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  OIC. 

"We  all  worked  together  to  make  the  gears 
mesh,"  he  said 

The  new  center,  in  the  heart  of  We.'^t  Phila- 
delphia's bustling  52d  and  Market  Streets 
shopping  district,  will  concentrate  on  train- 
ing in  all  phases  of  merchandising     The  first 
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two  floors  of  the  building  will  be  a  complete 
mercbandlslng  mart,  compoeed  of  shops  offer- 
ing clothing,  furniture,  appliances,  and  other 
Items  for  sale  to  the  public.  The  upper  floors 
will  be  used  for  training  classes  In  buying, 
selling,  secretarial  tranlng.  real  estate  sales- 
manship and  other  phases  of  merchandising. 

CONTINTTE    PROGRAM 

"In  the  six-story  tower  of  training,"  Mr. 
Sullivan  said,  "we're  going  to  continue  our 
business  of  helping  people  help  themselves. 
We  want  our  people  to  be  able  to  qualify  for 
and  get  Jobs  as  buyers  and  sellers  and  clerks 
in  the  big  department  stores  in  the  city." 

OIC,  which  plans  to  ofjen  another  center 
In  Qermantown  soon,  received  a  $458,000  Fed- 
eral grant  last  December. 

Felnstone  is  presenting  one  more  Item  to 
the  building.    It  is  a  plaque  which  will  read : 

"Our  great  country  was  built  by  the  under- 
privileged of  many  lands;  by  Indian  tribes 
who  came  before  us,  by  the  persecuted  Pil- 
grims, by  indentured  servants,  by  Negro 
slaves,  by  the  genius  and  blood  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  by  the  30 
million  underprivileged  immigrants  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  who  came  after  the  Revo- 
lution and  help  build  our  country  in  free- 
dom." 

DONATES    LIBBARY 

Felnstone  also  donated  the  David  Library 
to  the  Washington  Crossing  Memorial  Build- 
ing. In  It  are  Peinstone's  collection  of  more 
than  600  original  manuscripts  and  war  let- 
ters by  George  Washington  and  other  pa- 
triots. 

Last  February  he  presented  to  the  library 
of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
N.Y..  a  letter  written  by  George  Washington 
from  his  headquarters  there  on  October  5, 
1779,  to  Gen.  James  B.  Lambert. 


May  24y  1965 


Tribute  to   Spencer  Ravel 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
postsputnik  decade  has  dramatized  to 
the  country  the  importance  of  second- 
ary education  in  our  highly  specialized 
and  Increasingly  technological  society. 
There  has  been  greater  emphasis  upon 
technicians  and  science  orientation 
among  our  high  school  graduates,  who 
then  may  be  directed  toward  4-  and 
5-year  university  level  courses  which 
are  largely  removed  from  the  humani- 
ties and  basic  liberal  education  of  the 
whole  man. 

Yet  there  has  also  been  a  reappraisal 
and  a  reevaluation  of  the  educational 
process,  with  the  realization  that  there 
can  be  no  replacement  for  the  individual 
attention  accorded  the  student  about  to 
enter  this  age  of  the  technician  and  the 
specialist.  Those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  this  consideration,  and 
the  patience  and  understanding  which 
are  found  in  great  educators  and  ad- 
ministrators, are  indeed  fortunate. 

In  the  community  of  Hamburg  in  my 
district.  Mr.  Speaker,  young  people  have 
been  among  those  who  have  been  af- 
forded that  special  attention— the  ele- 
ment of  secondary  education  which  will 


have  an  influence  on  the  lives  of  our 
citizens  and  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

Recently  the  Hamburg  community 
gave  its  special  thanks  to  this  educator, 
Spencer  W.  Ravel,  in  a  dinner  tribute 
attended  by  students,  faculty,  staff, 
former  students  and  townsmen.  Mr. 
Ravel  has  completed  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury as  an  educator,  principal  and 
friend  in  the  Hamburg  schools  system. 

Spencer  Ravel,  besides  serving  his 
country  as  an  educator — perhaps  one  of 
the  most  imiwrtant  in  this  period  of  our 
Nation's  history,  has  also  sei-\'ed  her  well 
as  an  officer.  During  World  War  II  he 
was  in  the  Normandy  invasion,  and  later 
during  the  Korean  conflict  was  recalled 
to  active  duty.  He  is  presently  com- 
mander of  a  Naval  Reserve  unit  in  Buf- 
falo and  instructs  a  Reserve  program 
weekly. 

Perhaps  the  finest  tribute  to  this  edu- 
cator and  friend  came  fi-om  the  collec- 
tion of  some  500  statements  and  letters 
from  former  and  present  students,  typi- 
cal of  which  were : 

You  have  given  us  your  time  and  patience 
so  that  we  may  go  out  Into  the  world  as 
young  ladles  and  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Ham- 
burg Sun  subsequent  to  this  community 
tribute : 

Tribute  to  "Spen"  Ravel 

Last  Saturday,  some  300  students,  faculty, 
and  staff  members  at  Hambtirg  Central 
High  School  gathered  to  pay  tribute  to  Spen- 
cer W.  Ravel,  longtime  high  school  prin- 
cipal and  friend  to  most  of  the  postwar 
graduating  classes  here. 

The  expressions  of  appreciation  found  else- 
where in  this  week's  Sun  capture  the  esteem 
which  he  has  earned  over  the  years,  and  to 
which  we  could  supplement  only  by  affirm- 
ing a  similar  sentiment  from  the  civic 
community. 

"Spen"  Ravel,  as  educator  and  admin- 
istrator, has  played  a  prominent  role  in  guid- 
ing and  molding  the  direction  of  young 
people  from  the  Greater  Hamburg  commu- 
lUty.  His  is  a  contribution  which  will  long 
be  felt  in  those  persons  he  ha«  aided,  who  in 
turn  assume  their  responsibilities  and  leader- 
ship. 

Perhaps  the  student  tributes  were  best 
summed  up  by  this:  "Thank  you  for  always 
smiling  and  saylnc  'hello.'  "Thank  you  for 
making  Hamburg  High  School  a  school  I  can 
be  proud  of.  Thank  you  for  all  that  you 
have  done  and  all  that  you  will  do  for  "us. 
I  hope  that  in  the  future  »-e  will  always 
remember  to  say,  'Thank  you.  Mr.  Ravel.'  arid 
if  we  don't  always  say  it.  I  ijope  you  know 
we  mean  it  in  oxir  hearts."         I 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOI^.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  EnnNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  John  Seigenthaler,  able  editor 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  is  continu- 
ing his  penetrating  reports  on  Vietnam. 

Under  imanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  third  In  the  series — published  In  the 


Nashville  Tennessean  on  May  19 — in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Ba  Dua  Shows  Fighting  Scabs, 

Brave  Warriors 

(By  John  Seigenthaler) 

Ba  Dua,  Vietnam,  May  19.— My  visit  to  this 
niral  outpost  in  the  Mekong  Delta  was  sup- 
posed to  be  another  brief,  routine  visit  with 
an  American  soldier  who  has  a  family  back 
in  middle  Tennessee. 

Then  American  bombs  began  falling  on  a 
Vietcong  encampment  3  miles  away.  It  was 
still  a  brief  visit — I  was  at  Ba  Ehia  only  an 
hour.    But  It  certainly  wasn't  routine. 

I  had  asked  the  Defense  Department  to  ar- 
range for  me  to  see  as  many  men  as  possible 
from  Tennessee  during  my  2-week  visit  to 
Vietnam,  and  tliey  obliged.  One  of  those  I 
was  to  see  was  Capt.  David  L.  Pemberton, 
stationed  at  Ba  Dua,  whose  wife,  Martha 
Anne,  and  5-ycar-old  son  live  in  Clarksville. 

The  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Ba  Dua  (pronounced  Bah  Zooah)  55  miles 
south  of  Saigon  and  the  helicopter  pilot  was 
sa>-ing  to  me:  "We  will  have  to  go  in  very 
high  and  then  drop  down  fast  right  beside 
the  fort." 

"Why  is  that?"    I  asked. 

"The  Vietcong  are  still  around  this  place." 
he  said.  "You  don't  want  to  give  them  any- 
thing to  take  a  pot  shot  at,  do  you?" 

His  question  didn't  seem  to  warrant  an  an- 
swer. I  began  to  wonder  if  Captain  Pember- 
ton really  had  anything  to  tell  me.  after  all. 
Then  we  were  dropping  down  out  of  the  sky 
and  Pemberton  was  cc«ning  out  to  meet  me. 

"Welcome  to  scenic  Ba  Dua,"  he  shouted 
above  the  roar  of  the  helicopter.  The  pilot 
said  he  would  be  back  in  an  hour  and  asked 
that  I  be  ready.    Then  he  went  up  and  awav. 

"We  don't  think  it  is  wise  to  Just  leave  "a 
helicopter  sitting  here  on  the  ground  for  anv 
length  of  time."  Captain  Pemberton  told  me 
as  we  walked  toward  his  fort.  "It  might  give 
the  Vietcong  some  ideas  and  they  might  gel 
reckless." 

Ba  Dua  is  a  South  Vietnamese  showplace 
Until  last  November  the  village  and  the  ad- 
joining fort  were  a  Vietcong  stronghold. 
Then  the  government  forces  took  the  enemv 
Vietcong  by  surprise  and  drove  the  Com'- 
munlsts  away.  Twice  since  then — in  Decem- 
ber and  again  in  January — the  Vietcong-havc 
attacked  and  tried  to  take  back  Ba  Dua 
Both  times  the  government  forces  have  held 
on  and  they  still  are  in  control  of  Ba  Dup.. 

"We  are  now  beginning  to  spread  our  cir- 
cle of  influence  wider  and  wider,"  Dave  Pem- 
berton told  me.  "We  have  patrols  out  everv 
night,  keeping  on  the  move.  We  keep  the 
Vietcong  guessing.  We  can't  sit  here  on 
our  tails  and  be  taken  by  surprise." 

The  fort  is  located  on  a  little  elevated 
knob  in  a  clearing  surrounded  by  thick  Jun- 
gle underbrush.  A  half-dozen  zig-zaggin.- 
rows  of  barbed  wire  surround  the  fort  and 
a  short  distance  away  new  hut-like  building.: 
are  going  up. 

Pemberton  pointed  out  over  the  area  t^^ 
where  the  vUlage  is  located.  "They  are  good 
people,  the  Vietnamese,  I  like  the"m.  They 
have  been  kicked  around  a  lot  by  the  Viet- 
cong. But  they  know  things  are  going  to 
be  better  for  them." 

The  captain  turned  his  back  on  the  villagt 
and  pointed  in  the  opposite  direction.  "W-.- 
get  gootl  Intelligence  from  the  villagers  and 
they  indicate  that  there  are  some  Vletcon 
out  there  about  2  or  3  miles,"  he  said.  "Wt 
have  given  that  information  to  the  district 
and  we  are  hoping  to  get  an  air  strike  on: 
there." 

Pemberton  didn't  know  It.  and  neither  diii 
I,  but  at  that  moment  three  American  B-S: 
Jet  bombers  were  on  the  way. 

I  began  to  talk  to  Pemberton  about  hi.- 
famlly  at  home  in  Clarksville.  His  wife,  he 
told  me,  was  the  former  Martha  Anne  An- 
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derson,  a  native  of  Clarksville  and  she  and 
little  David  live  now  with  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Gordon  Anderson,  at  925  Crossland  Avenue, 
in  ClarksvUle.  Mrs.  Anderson,  said  the  cap- 
tain, Is  employed  by  McNeal  &  Edwards  De- 
partment Store  In  the  children's  department. 
"I'm  crazy  about  middle  Tennessee,"  said 
Pemberton,  a  native  of  New  Orleans  and  a 
graduate  of  West  Point.  "I  might  like  to  live 
:  here  some  day." 

Suddenly,  as  I  was  asking  him  questions, 
Pemberson  called  to  one  of  his  men,  a 
sergeant. 

"Go  get  Dal-uy  Ro,"  he  shouted.  "We  are 
about  to  have  an  air  strike."  He  stood  up 
and  pointed  out  to  the  area  where  earlier 
lie  had  told  me  the  Vietcong  were  supop>6ed 
TO  be  located. 

"Look    at    those    planes,"    he   said   to   me. 

We  are  going  to  get  them.  Our  information 
was  correct.  They  are  going  to  hit  right 
nut  there." 

A  light,  single  engine  L-5  observation  plane 
was  circling  low  over  the  heavy  brush  area 
where  Pemberton  had  earlier  said  the  Viet- 
cong were  located.  High  above  that  obser- 
vation plane  three  B-57  bombers  were  cir- 
cling. 

The  sergeant,  D.  C.  Rock,  of  Chambersberg. 
Pa.,  was  back  on  top  of  the  fort  now  with 
a  Vietnamese  dressed  In  a  T-shirt. 

"This  is  my  friend  and  my  fellow  officer," 
said  Pemberton.  His  name  is  Dal-uy  Nguyen 
Van  Ro."  I  shook  hands  with  Captain  Ro 
r.nd  Pemberton  pointed  out  the  planes. 

At  about  this  time  the  three  B-57's  started 
to  dive.  They  came  straight  down  toward 
t  arth  and  at  the  last  second,  at  treetop  level, 
they  pulled  out. 

"I  saw  their  bombs,"  shouted  Pemberton. 
Others  inside  the  fort  began  clambering  up 
to  see  the  alrstrike.  The  planes  were  well 
lip  in  the  air  when  the  first  explosion  rocked 
■  .le  earth  where  we  were  standing.  The  ex- 
plosion sounded  very  loud.  There  were  three 
I'f  them  on  that  first  pass. 

"I  like  it,  I  like  It,"  Sergeant  Rock  shouted. 
Ey  this  time  the  planes  were  making  a  second 
(iLve.  Again  they  zoomed  down  to  the  tops 
cf  the  trees,  then  straightened  up — and  again 
the  three  thundering  blasts  shook  the 
g'ovxnd. 

"What  a  show,"  said  Pemberton. 

I  looked  at  the  Vietnamese  captain.  He 
'.v;,s  smiling.  "What  a  show,  indeed,"  he 
f  id.  For  about  15  minutes  we  stood  on  the 
'o^  of  the  fort  as  the  planes  made  perhaps 
2^  passes. 

Each  time  they  came  down  they  unloaded 
b,mbs,  and  there  were  shattering  blasts. 

Once,  after  they  passed,  there  was  a 
p'  cond,  louder  concussion. 

'They  got  something  good,  then,"  said 
Pomberton,  "that  was  a  secondary  explo- 
sion." Shortly  afterward  smoke  began  to 
climb  from  the  forest  area.  Pemberton  said 
1.'^  was  certain  that  some  of  tlae  explosions 
h.id  been  napalm  bombs. 

The  alrstrikes  created  considerable  ex- 
c'ement  in  the  fort.  It  continued  even  after 
"..e  planes  had  gone.  I  got  back  to  my  in- 
'  rview  of  Pemberton.  He  told  me  who  the 
:  en  were  stationed  with  him.  Rock,  and 
'he  two  other  Americans,  Lt.  Robert  C.  John- 
f  n  of  Greensburg,  Pa.,  and  Sgt  Milton  Pol- 
1  ck  of  New  York.  Both  of  them  were  away 
•rora  the  fort  during  my  visit. 

I  asked  Pemberton  about  his  Vietnamese 
r  luiterpart,  Ro. 

•'I  have  heard  all  sorts  of  things  about  the 
V.otnamese  fighting  man,  but  In  my  opinion 
'  >u  can't  give  them  too  much  credit.  This 
"an  is  the  best.  And  those  he  leads  are  very 
-■  od. 

■Ros  brother  was  killed  by  the  Vietcong," 
=  <id  Pemberton,  "And  maybe  that  makes 
1  -m  a  better  soldier.  At  any  rate,  he  is  very, 
•  •  ry  able." 


Before  I  left  Saigon  I  had  Interviewed  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland  and  he  had  told 
me  that  his  men  In  the  field,  working  as 
advisers  to  the  Vietnamese,  "are  some  of  the 
most  dedicated  men  the  Army  has  ever  seen. 

"They  are  working  with  missionary  zeal 
with  these  people,"  Westmoreland  said.  As 
I  talked  with  Pemberton  I  realized  that  he 
was  one  of  those  about  whom  Westmoreland 
was  talking.  He  Is  tough,  bright  and  com- 
pletely involved  in  the  business  of  winning 
this  unusual  war  by  helping  make  the  South 
Vietnamese  better  soldiers. 

I  told  Pemberton  that  many  Americans 
didn't  look  upon  American  soldiers  in  Viet- 
nam as  "advisers"  but  as  warriors. 

"Well  there  are  four  of  us  Americans  here," 
he  said.  "I  am  a  battalion  adviser.  I  sug- 
gest. I  offer  Ideas.  I  give  advice.  And 
Dai-uy  Ro  works  well  with  me.  We  have  a 
good  relationship.    But  he  leads. 

"There  are  men  just  like  me  all  over  this 
land,"  said  Pemberton.  "Some  of  them  may 
not  be  as  fortunate  In  having  a  good  man 
like  Ro  at  his  side.  But  all  of  us  are  faced 
with  the  Job  of  giving  advice — not  orders. 
Any  American  who  doubts  we  are  advisers 
should  come  out  here  and  take  a  look,  and 
try  to  understand,"  he  said.  "Sure  if  we  get 
shot  at  we  shoot  back.  But  that  doesn't 
make  us  any  less  advisers  and  It  certainly 
doesn't  make  us  any  less  soldiers." 

He  took  me  around  the  fort — which  he 
called  "Ba  Dua  Hilton."  The  Uving  quarters 
were  underground — tunnels  cut  out  of  the 
clay  earth.  Two  Vietnamese  soldiers  were 
operating  a  radio — one  of  them  churning  a 
manual  generator. 

Pemberton  shone  a  flashlight  into  a  dark- 
ened room  where  a  group  of  soldiers  were 
sleeping.  "They  were  on  patrol  last  night," 
he  said.  In  his  own  quarters  he  showed  me 
the  hammock  bunks  the  Americans  have  put 
up  along  the  walls. 

"When  we  first  got  here  we  used  sleeping 
bags  on  the  floor,"  he  said.  "This  Is  a  little 
more  comfortable.  He  hae  a  tape  recorder 
and  he  and  his  wife  exchange  tapes,  in  addi- 
tion to  dally  letters. 

"The  mail  comes  pretty  regular,"  said  Pem- 
berton. "It  takes  about  5  days  going  and 
coming." 

Outside  Pemberton  showed  me  "all  the 
conveniences  of  home" — his  bath:  a  dirty 
canal  where  each  day  he  bathes.  "It  may 
look  murky  to  you— but  it  looks  just  great 
to  me,"  he  said.  About  50  feet  from  the 
fort  a  small  hut  is  located  where  a  Vietnam- 
ese woman  operates  a  restaurant. 

"I  call  it  the  local  Howard  Johnson,"  said 
the  captain.  He  showed  me  Captain  Ro's 
fighting  cock,  and  the  fort's  pet  dog— 
a  mongrel  which  has  been  named  "Sambo 
Molotov." 

We  sat  down  in  the  underground  mess  hall 
and  Pemberton  had  beer  with  Ice  sent  in 
from  the  Howard  Johnson. 

He  talked  about  the  unique  nature  of  the 
war. 

"Tins  is  really  psychological  war,  with  the 
Vietcong."  he  said.  "We  call  it  psy-war  be- 
cause they  are  constantly  trjing  to  confuse 
and  mislead  the  people."  He  lit  up  the  short 
butt  of  a  cigar  he  usually  clamps  between  his 
teeth,  and  he  told  about  a  Vietcong  ambush 
that  had  taken  place  AprU  3  when  10  of  the 
Vietcong  soldiers  had  been  killed. 

"Outside  the  two  attacks  the  Vietcong 
made  trying  to  take  Ba  Dua  back."  he  said, 
"that  thing  April  3  was  the  worst  we  have 
been  hit." 

Two  of  the  dead,  he  said,  were  captured. 
When  it  became  apparent  that  they  were 
antl- Vietcong,  their  hands  were  tied  behind 
them  and  they  were  beaten  to  death.  Two 
others  captured  were  later  released,  Pember- 
ton said. 


"They  kept  them  for  about  3  weeks  and 
they  pvimped  them  for  information,"  he  said. 
"During  thU  time  they  fed  them  well  and 
fattened  them  up  bo  when  they  came  back 
they  would  tell  our  soldiers  about  how  well 
the  Vietcong  treat  them." 

Pemberton  said  when  the  soldiers  came 
back  they  told  everything  they  had  told  the 
Vietcong. 

"Among  other  things  they  wanted  to  know, 
was  who  was  here  for  the  Americans.  They 
took  my  name  and  the  names  of  the  others. 
We  later  heard  they  were  offering  rewards  for 
us.  They  want  to  pay  about  99,000  plastros 
for  me.  That  makes  me  worth  about  t700," 
he  laughed. 

He  told  of  a  recent  Incident  in  which  a 
Vietcong  girl  tried  to  lure  government  sol- 
diers into  a  Vietcong  trap.  She  was  identi- 
fied as  a  spy,  however,  and  the  plot  was 
foiled. 

"This  is  a  trick  they  try  sometimes,"  he 
said. 

Government  soldiers  klUed  her,  said  Pem- 
berton. "They  showed  her  corpse  to  the 
vlUagers  and  they  said:  "Look  here.  She 
was  with  the  Vietcong  and  this  is  the  fate  of 
all  those  who  help  Vietcong — death." 

I  asked  Pemberton  If  he  condoned  this 
type  action. 

"I  don't  condone  it,  but  1  don^t  condemn  It. 
either,"  he  said.  "This  Is  the  Vietnamese 
way  of  fighting  a  war.  She  would  have  lured 
some  ARVN  (regular  army)  soldiers  to  their 
death.  They  beat  two  of  our  men  to  death. 
This  Is  war.  I'm  an  adviser  and  they  don't 
ask  my  advice  on  something  like  this.  And 
I  don't  offer  it.  I  think  all  of  us  are  harder 
who  have  been  out  here  for  awhile." 

Back  on  top  of  the  fort  waiting  for  the 
helicopter  Pemberton  pointed  out  four  huts 
going  up  nearby.  "That  is  going  to  be  a  new 
life  hamlet."  he  said.  "The  government  is 
building  it.  The  army  Is  doing  the  work  on 
it.  Two  days  ago  it  wasnt  there.  Part  of  psy- 
war  is  to  get  the  people  to  work  to  help  them- 
selves. 

"There  are  many  things  being  done — a  pig 
program:  new  farming  techniques  are  being 
taught;  medical  advice  is  being  offered — the 
army  inoculated  the  children  awhUe  back. 
The  school,  which  was  practically  closed  dur- 
ing the  time  the  Vietcong  were  here.  Is  now 
back  open." 

A  favorite  project  of  the  Vlet«ong  has  been 
to  murder  teachers  who  talk  to  the  children 
about  freedom  or  in  favor  of  the  government 
and  against  communism. 

"Much  of  the  good  that  is  being  done  is 
attributed  by  the  people  to  the  Americans," 
said  Pemberton.  He  told  of  one  Incident  In 
which  a  Lutheran  church  In  Madison,  Wis., 
sent  clothing  to  the  villagers  of  Ba  Dua. 

"Now  my  mother  has  a  similar  project 
going  at  the  Lutheran  church  In  New  Or- 
leans," he  said.  "It  makes  a  great  difference 
to  these  people.  They  know  where  the  assist- 
ance comes  from." 

Pemberton  said  In  recent  days  he  has  noted 
an  Increase  In  the  Intelligence  he  has  received 
from  villagers.  He  attributes  some  of  this  to 
the  air  strikes  which  the  people  have  heard 
about. 

"We  know,  for  instance,  that  we  have  13 
mines  in  roads  around  here  somewhere.  We 
had  14  until  yesterday  when  we  found  one. 
We  stUl  don't  have  the  exact  locations  of  all 
the  mines.     But  I  think  we'll  find  them." 

By  now  the  helicopter  was  coming  to  take 
me  away.  I  shook  hands  with  Dave  Pember- 
ton, Sergeant  Rock  and  Captain  Ro. 

"Tell  the  folks  at  home  Tm  well  and  safe," 
said  Pemberton.  "And  come  back  to  see  us 
again  sometime  when  you  can  bring  those 
lovely  B-57's  with  you." 

And  so,  as  the  helicopter  lifted  me  quickly 
Into  the  air  and  to  the  north  I  said  farewell  to 
scenic  Ba  Dua. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or   VISGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1965 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  im- 
pressed by  an  address  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  Armed  Forces  Week  by  Jo- 
seph A.  Calif ano,  Jr.,  the  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  and  Eteputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  at  the  Armed  Forces 
Week  luncheon  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel, 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  May  14,  1965. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix,  I  include  the  text  of  this 
significant  message: 

Address    by    Mr.    C.^LIFANo 

Armed  Forces  Week  is  primarily  an  occa- 
sion for  honoring  tlie  men  and  women,  past 
and  present,  who  have  worn  the  uniform  of 
our  country.  There  could  be  no  mcH-e  ap- 
propriate place  to  offer  such  tribute  than 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  This  city's  con- 
tribution to  the  military  history  of  America 
is  older  than  the  Nation  itself. 

The  first  body  of  troops  assembled  to  de- 
fend the  13  American  Colonies,  the  nucleus 
of  the  Continental  Army,  consisted  of  two 
companies  of  riflemen  from  Virginia,  two 
from  Maryland,  and  six  from  Pennsylvania. 
When  George  Washington  rode  north  to 
assume  command  of  the  new  Continental 
Army,  he  was  escorted  out  of  Philadelphia  by 
the  Light  Horse  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
which  we  know  today  as  the  28th  Infantry 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard. 
This  history  was  very  much  In  President 
Johnson's  mind  when  he  recently  addressed 
the  subject  about  which  I  will  speak  this 
afternoon — the  situation  in  Vietnam.  The 
President  said: 

"Americans  and  Asians  are  dying  for  a 
world  where  each  people  may  choose  its  own 
path  to  change.  This  is  the  principle  for 
which  our  ancestors  fought  in  the  valleys  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  the  principle  for  which 
our  sons  fight  in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam." 
Vietnam  is  the  major  challenge  which 
presently  confronts  this  country  and  par- 
ticularly the  men  and  women  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  "Some  may  consider  it  a  small  war." 
President  Johnson  said,  "but  to  the  men  who 
give  their  lives,  it  is  the  last  war." 

The  fact  that  our  forces  are  supporting 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam,  a  small 
country  on  the  far  side  of  the  globe,  has 
generated  currents  of  confusion  in  some  ele- 
ments of  American  opinion.  Much  of  this 
confusion.  It  seems  to  me]  reflects  a  lack  of 
knowledge  about  cert^ain  basic  facts  concern- 
ing Vietnam. 

There  are  four  principal  questions  regiird- 
ing  Vietnam  which  seems  to  occasion  most 
of  this  discussion : 

Who  started  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  how 
is  it  being  fought? 
Why  are  we  involved? 
What,  exactly,  are  we  doing? 
And.   finally,   what   do  we   hope   to  accom- 
plish? 

To  understand  the  origin  of  this  conflict 
we  must  recall  that  the  Vietnamese  are  an 
ancient  people  who  enjoyed  independence  for 
several  centuries  until  100  years  ago.  when 
the  French  assumed  control  in  what  is  now 
Vietnam.  The  Vietnamese  people  recovered 
their  independence  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II  by  successfully  resisting  the  returning 
French.  Unfortunately,  as  has  happened 
more  than  once  in  the  postwar  world,  what 
may  have  begun  as  a  broad-based  national 
resistance  soon  lost  control  to  the  Commu- 


nists— In  this  case,  the  forces  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  who  in  1930  first  wganlzed  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  Vietnam.  Eventually,  fol- 
lowing the  settlement  in  1954.  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  forces  were  given  undisturbed  control 
of  the  territory  north  of  the  17th  parallel. 
South  Vietnam,  In  turn,  was  to  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  conduct  lt«  own  affairs  in 
peace  unalined  and  apart  from  the  global 
power  struggle. 

The  United  States,  under  President  Eisen- 
hower, attempted  to  assist  the  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  South  Vietnam  through  eco- 
nomic aid  and  advice.  In  the  5-year  period 
from  1954  to  1959.  we  saw  concrete  evidence 
that  South  Vietnam  was  beginning  to  achieve 
its  objective.  More  than  140,000  peasant 
families  were  given  land  under  an  agrarian 
reform  program;  the  transportation  system 
was  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  rice  and  rubber 
production  surpassed  all  previous  highs  in 
South  Vietnamese  history:  and  construction 
was  underway  on  several  manufacturing 
plants. 

At  this  juncture,  the  Communist  leaders 
in  Hanoi  lanuched  in  earnest  their  program 
for  the  so-called  liberation  of  South  Vietnam. 
In  September  1960  the  Third  Congress  of  the 
North  Vienamese  Communist  Party  formally 
called  for  a  maximum  effort  to  liberate  South 
Vietnam  and  for  creation  of  a  National 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  the  South — the 
organization  which  becimie  the  political  arm 
of  the  Vietcong.  To  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Com- 
munists, liberation  meant  sabotage,  terror, 
and  assassination.  It  meant  attacks  on  ham- 
lets and  villages.  It  meant  the  synthematic, 
coldblooded  murder  of  thousands  of  school- 
teachers, health  workers.  local  officials,  and 
their  wives  and  children. 

Yet  today,  the  propaganda  apparatus  in 
Hanoi  contends  that  the  fighting  is  an  in- 
digenous revolution— a  civil  war.  they  claim, 
not  armed  aggression.  The  faci.s.  however, 
are  incontrovertible: 

Since  1959.  at  least  40.0<X)  trained  guer- 
rillas— the  equivalent  of  two  U.S.  divisions- 
have  Infiltrated  South  V:etnani  from  the 
North.  (And  this  figure  is  low.  lor  each  in- 
filtration is  established  by  two  Vietcong  pris- 
oners, two  captured  door.meiits.  cr  one  of 
each.) 

Guerrilla  terrorists,  lai^t  year  alone,  killed 
or  kidnaped  9.759  Vietnamese  civilians- 
men,  women,  and  children — who  had  no  offi- 
cial connection  with  the  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment. If  this  had  happened  in  the  United 
States,  it  would  have  meant,  in  proportion- 
ate terms.  143,000  citizens  slum  or  kidnaped 
every  year. 

Guerrilla  terrorists  last  year  ;;ls<)  killed  or 
kidnaped  1,536  village  chiefs  and  other  local 
officials  in  an  organized  effort  to  destroy  the 
government's  power  to  function  .uid  to  pro- 
tect its  citizens. 

A  combat  unit  of  t!.c  regui.ir  North  Viet- 
namese Army — the  2d  BitUiUon  of  the  101st 
Regiment  of  the  325th  Division — is  now  oper- 
ating in  the  central  highUinds  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

A  major  element  of  the  Nurth  Vietnamese 
Army — the  70th  Transportction  Group — 
exists  solely  for  the  purpose  of  moving  in- 
filtrators from  north  to  south. 

We  have  captured  or  sunk  Communist  ves- 
sels off  the  shore  of  South  Vietnam  laden 
with  weapons  and  hundred$  of  thousands 
rounds  of  military  ammunition. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Army  has  captured 
Chinese  and  other  Commucist  bloc  arms 
and  ammunition  in  virtually  every  area  of 
their  country. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  i.s  not  a  war  its  we 
have  known  war.  It  is  not  a  confiict  where 
conventional  military  forces  face  each  other 
across  a  traditional  battlefield  It  certainly 
Is  not  an  internal  rebellion  fought  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unfortunate  people  on  whose 
land  it  rages.  It  is  thinly  concealed  aggres- 
sion— with  the  unconcealed  objective  of  sub- 
jugating an  independent  peopjlc. 


The  next  question  which  arises  is.  What 
does  all  this  have  to  do  with  us?  is  saving 
Vietnam  worth  the  American  lives  that  have 
been  lost  and  the  dollars  that  have  been 
spent  to  provide  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance to  a  small  nation  on  the  other  side 
of  the  earth? 

Three  American  Presidents — Eisenhower. 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson — have  answered  this 
question  with  a  resounding  "yes."  And  for 
many  reasons;  the  most  obvious  reason  is 
that  South  Vietnam  is  a  member  of  the  free 
world  family  and  has  asked  for  help  to  pre- 
serve its  independence.  As  President  John- 
son has  said: 

"Around  the  globe  from  Berlin  to  Thai- 
land are  people  wh  ose  well-being  rests  in 
part  on  the  belief  that  they  can  count  on  us 
if  they  are  attacked.  To  leave  Vietnam  to 
its  fate  would  shake  the  confidence  of  all 
these  people  In  the  value  of  an  American 
commitment  and  In  the  value  of  America's 
word.  The  result  would  be  Increased  un- 
rest and  instability,  and  even  wider  war." 

Another  reason  for  oiu-  support  Is  that 
Vietnam  is  truly  a  test  case  of  what  the 
Communists  call  wars  of  liberation,  anti 
what  we  know  to  be  externally  directed  ter- 
rorist subversion.  In  Secretary  McNamara  .s 
words : 

"We  may  be  certain  that  as  soon  as  thev 
had  established  their  control  over  Soutli 
Vietnam,  the  Communists  would  press  their 
svibversive  operations  In  Laos  and  then  in 
Thailand,  and  we  wovUd  have  to  face  thi.'- 
same  problem  all  over  again  in  another  place 
or  permit  them  to  have  all  of  southeas; 
Asia  by  default.  Thus,  the  choice  is  not 
simply  whether  to  continue  our  efforts  to 
keep  South  Vietnam  free  and  independent 
but,  rather,  whether  to  continue  our  strug- 
gle to  halt  Communist  expansion  in  Asia.  If 
the  choice  is  the  latter,  as  I  believe  it  shoulci 
be.  we  will  be  far  better  off' facing  the  iss\;f 
in  South  Vietnam." 

The  next  question,  then,  Is,  What  are  wt 
doing  to  stop  the  aggression?  First,  we  are 
continuing  the  effort  which  began  several 
years  ago — we  are  assisting  the  South  Viet- 
namese with  economic  aid,  with  agricultural 
experts,  with  engineers,  and  with  doctors  anc: 
nurses  and  medical  supplies.  But  this  aici 
cannot  be  truly  effective  in  an  atmospheif 
of  terror  designed  to  create  anarchy. 

The   first  requirement  of  any  governmei. 
must   be   the   abUity   to  control   its  territorv 
and  protect  its  people.     The  guerrilla  terror- 
ism rampant  in  South  Vietnam  must  be  mc- 
and  overcome.     We  are  assisting  the  South 
Vleuiamese  to  accomplish  this  Internally  w  itli. 
arms,  materiel,  and  military  support  and  ad- 
visers.    At  the  same  time  we  recognize  tha; 
the  guerrilla  terrorism  in  South  Vietnam  :: 
inspired,  supported,  and  controlled  by  Hano; 
This  is  the  reality,  and  we  have  determined  t- 
face  that  reality.     We  are  Uiking  action  botl. 
to  weaken  their  effort  by  forcibly  curtailiiu: 
the  flow  of  men  and  supplies,  and  to  impres- 
upon  the  North  Vietnamese  that  continuii.f 
aggression  will  be  costly. 

We  are  taking  this  action  with  great  n  • 
luctance  after  the  most  careful  consider.i- 
tion  at  the  highest  levels  of  our  Government 
the  most  specific  warnings  to  Hanoi,  and  tht 
persistent  accumulation  of  outrages  by  Nori  i. 
Vietnam  against  South  Vietnam  and  Ameri- 
cans located  there.  The  record  of  the  pa.-: 
year  is  one  of  the  greatest  examples  of  pa- 
tience and  restraint  in  the  face  of  extreme 
provocation.     Let  me  review  that  record. 

On  February  9,  1964.  the  Vietcong  explodeti 
bombs  under  the  bleachers  during  a  soit- 
ball  game  in  Saigon,  killing  2  Americans  and 
Injuring  23.  including  7  women  and  1  child. 
One  week  later,  the  Vietcong  attacked  a 
movie  theater,  killing  3  Americans  and 
wounding  36,  Including  9  women  and  chil- 
dren. This  kind  of  terrorism  persisted  in 
South  Vietnam  throughout  1964,  yet  the 
United  States  took  no  action  to  retaliate. 


The  first  air  strike  on  a  North  Vietnamese 
t.;rget  by  American  planes  did  not  occur  un- 
til after  two  attacks  on  our  own  ships  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  last  August.  On  August  2, 
1964,  North  Vietnamese  boats  attacked  the 
US.  destroyer  Maddox  in  International 
waters  off  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  We  took  no 
r.-.ilitary  action  against  North  Vietnam.  Our 
only  response  was  a  clear  statement  by  the 
President  that  we  intended  to  exercise  our 
nehts  to  be  in  International  waters,  and  the 
dispatch  of  another  destroyer  to  the  Gulf  of 
T^'nkin  to  reaflirm  our  rights  under  Inter- 
n.nional  law. 

North  Vietnam  boats  again  attacked  our 
destroyers  2  days  later,  on  August  4.  At  this 
p.-«int.  the  United  States  retaliated  by  air 
sTikes  limied  to  the  naval  bases  which  were 
the  home  ports  of  the  boats  and  an  oil 
storage  area  which  supported  them.  Our  re- 
T.-liation  was  appropriate  and  fitting.  It  did 
rot  extend  beyond  August  5.  As  President 
Johnson  said  on  August  5,  "We  still  seek  no 
\v;der  war." 

There  were  no  U.S.  attacks  on  North  Viet- 
r..im  between  August  5,  1964,  and  February  7. 
l-(35 — a  period  of  6  months.  During  this 
Tieriod.  the  President  reaffirmed  hi-  desire  for 
peaceful  settlement.  "We  are  willing  to  go 
r::y where,  any  time,  talk  to  anyone,  and  try 
to  reason  together  for  peace."  he  said.  "We 
would  rather  talk  than  fight." 

The  Vietcong  responded  to  this  restraint 
Mid  these  peace  overtures  by  InterLsifylng 
t;:eir  acts  of  terrorism.  On  November  l,  1964. 
tliey  attacked  the  Bienhoa  Airfield,  killing 
4  Americans  and  wounding  72.  On  November 
18.  1964,  they  bombed  a  snack  bar  in  Saigon, 
w.tinding  18  Amiericans.  On  Christmas  Eve, 
they  bombed  the  Brink  Hotel,  killing  2  Amer- 
icans and  wounding  64.  Still  we  took  no 
action. 

Finally,  on  February  7  of  this  year,  the 
Vietcong  attacked  the  barracks  and  airfield 
a:  Plelku.  killing  9  Americans  and  wounding 
107.  As  a  result,  U.S.  planes  attacked  the 
N"  Tth  Vietnamese  Army  barracks  at  E>ong  Hoi 
?.:  d  Chap  Le.  Again,  we  made  it  plain  that 
tV.ls  was  a  limited  response  to  a  si>ecific  at- 
tack. As  the  President  said  at  the  time.  "The 
response  is  appropriate  and  fitting.  As  the 
U  S  Government  has  frequently  stated,  we 
St  k  no  wider  war.  Whether  or  not  this 
c  irse  can  be  malntaiped  lies  with  the  North 
\  .etnamese  aggressors." 

The  Vietcong  response  came  on  February 
1  "•  when  they  attacked  the  U.S.  enlisted  men's 
b  tracks  at  Qui  Nhon,  killing  23  Americans 
.t:.c1  7  South  Vietnamese,  and  wounding  21 
-Americans.  Once  again,  we  responded  In  a 
::r!-iited  fashion  by  bombing  the  Vietnamese 
.\.-my  barracks  at  Chap  Le  and  Chanh  Hoa  on 
Tip  following  day. 

For  3  weeks  there  were  no  further  atUicks 
o::  North  Vietnam  by  our  planes.  The  Viet- 
c  iig.  how^ever.  continued  in  their  acts  of  ter- 
r  "ism.  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  those  3 
V  '  pks.  on  March  2,  we  struck  the  Xom  Bang 
.  :::munition  depot  and  the  Quang  Khe  naval 
b   =e  in  North  Vietnam. 

.\gain  we  i>aused  in  our  raids,  and  no  air 
.  •:acks  were  carried  out  against  the  North 
:  r  the  next  11  days.  During  that  period 
tie  Vietcong  exploded  a  bomb  In  a  bar  fre- 
q  iented  by  U.S.  personnel  In  Saigon,  killing 
f '  0  Americans  and  three  Vietnamese,  and 
■'  Hiding  five  other  Vietnamese.  The  Vlet- 
*  :ic;  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  bomb 
.;  other  U.S.  barracks  In  Saigon. 

In  short.  Vietcong  terrorism  continued 
■:;iabated.  and  has  continued  up  to  the 
^  I  sent  day.     As  a  consequence  we  and  the 

-  :  ces  of  South  Vietnam  have  been  obliged  to 
'  -  isre  in  a  continuing  prosrram  of  strikes  de- 
■     :ied  to  disable  the  infiltration  apparatus 

North  Vietnam  and  to  lead  the  regime  in 
H   ;:oi  to  :ibandon  its  ag-rression  against  the 

-  >ith.      In    this    prr-gr.mi    we    have    specif- 

!y  limited  ourselves  to  military  targets 
^    avoid  civilian  casualties.     The  raids  have 
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been  frequent,  but  so  have  our  indications 
of  willingness  to  talk.  And.  unfortunately, 
so  have  the  acts  of  Vietcong  terrorism. 

On  March  19  a  bomb  In  a  loaf  of  bread 
exploded,  wounding  four  Americans  In  Sai- 
gon. On  March  30.  Vietcong  terrorist  ex- 
ploded a  250-potmd  bomb  In  front  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy,  killing  2  Americans,  including 
1  woman,  and  14  Vietnamese,  and  wounding 
48  Americans  and  106  Vietnamese,  many  of 
them  innocent  bystanders.  On  April  4.  a 
Vietcong  terrorist  was  apprehended  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  at  Danang  carrying  a  plastic 
explosive  which  he  Intended  to  tise  there. 
On  April  14,  Vietcong  terrorists  exploded  a 
bomb  in  an  ammunition  storage  site  at  Qui 
Nhon,  wounding  31  Americans.  On  April 
19.  a  Vietcong  terrorist  exploded  a  bomb  In 
a  bar  frequented  by  U.S.  personnel  in  Ban 
Me  Thuot.  wounding  four  Americans. 

Only  last  weekend,  the  Vietcong  mounted 
their  largest  offensive  in  more  than  2 
months.  They  overran  the  capital  of  Phuo- 
clong  Province,  occupying  the  town  for  more 
than  6  hours  before  being  driven  off  by  Gov- 
ernment forces.  Five  Americans  were  killed, 
and   13  were  wounded. 

During  this  entire  period,  the  President 
has  continued  to  state  unequivocally  our 
willingness  to  seek  a  peaceful  settlement  in 
Vietnam  by  talking  "to  any  Government, 
anywhere,  and  without  any  conditions." 
The  President  said,  as  recently  as  last  week: 
"We  will  lay  aside  these  weapons  when 
peace  comes — and  we  hope  it  comes  swiftly. 
But  that  is  in  the  hands  of  others  besides 
ourselves. 

"For  months  now  we  have  waited  for  a 
sign,  a  signal,  even  a  whisper,  but  our  offer 
of  vmconditlonal  discussions  has  fallen  on 
unreceptive  ears.  Not  a  sotmd  has  been 
heard.  Not  a  signal  has  been  sighted.  Still 
we  wait  for  a  response.  Still  America  Is 
anxious   for  peace." 

PYom  Pelplng,  on  the  other  hand,  comes 
either  silence — or  active  denunciation  of  the 
peacemakers  and  the  Idea  of  negotiation. 
On  the  anniversary  of  V-E  Day,  for  example, 
we  find  the  official  Chinece  Communist  pub- 
lication. People's  Dally,  warning  that  "it  is 
absolutely  Impossible  to  gain  through  talks 
what  is  not  won  on  the  battlefield." 

The  issue  in  Vietnam  is  clear.  The  Com- 
munists are  determined  that  there  shall  be 
no  government  save  on  Communist  terms. 
The  answer  to  the  fourth — and  final — ques- 
tion I  have  posed  Is  equally  clear:  Our  objec- 
tive in  Vietnam  is  to  assure  that  a  people 
with  the  will  to  remain  free  and  Independent 
shall  have  their  chance  to  do  so.  More  than 
50,000  soldiers  of  South  Vietnam  have  been 
killed  or  wounded  In  battle  for  their  country 
since  1960.  Last  year  alone,  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  suffered  25  percent  more  battle 
casualties,  proportionately,  than  we  incurred 
in  the  entire  3  years  of  the  Korean  war. 
And  still  they  fight  on.  This  Is  a  nation 
which  is  strongly  resisting,  not  a  popular  up- 
rising, but  a  calculated,  brutal,  and  bloody 
aggression  from  without. 

A  great  phUsopher  once  observed  that  those 
who  cannot  learn  history  are  condemned  to 
repeat  it.  The  whole  history  of  ovu-  century — 
and.  indeed,  all  history — proves  conclusively 
that  the  appetite  for  aggression  Is  bound- 
less. Aggression  feeds  on  Its  own  success. 
There  is  no  known  Instance  of  an  aggressor 
ceasing  his  efforts  to  subvert  his  neighbor's 
freedom  because  his  appetite  was  satisfied. 
If  we  do  not  stand  by  South  Vietnam  today, 
then  we  willsurely  be  called  upon  to  face  the 
challenge  elsewhere,  tomorrow  and  the  day 
after  tomorrow.  President  Johnson  has 
chosen,  with  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  Congress,  to  face  reality  and  meet  the 
challenge  here  and  now.  I  know  that  he  has 
the  firm  support  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  American  Republic — a  Repub- 
lic which  was  bom  In  a  revolution  to  secure 
the  right  of  people  to  determine  their  own 


destiny.  It  is  the  preservation  of  that  right, 
and  that  alone,  which  is  the  American  objec- 
tive in  South  Vietnam. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSSE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Spe«Jc- 
er,  Mr.  John  Selgenthaler,  able  editor  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean,  Is  continuing 
his  penetrating  reports  on  Vietnam. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  fourth  in  the  series — published  in 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  on  May  20 — 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

South    Vietnam    Face    Retlects    Mant 

Conflicts 

(By  John  Selgenthaler) 

The  face  of  South  Vietnam  reflects  many 
conflicts,  many   Ironies,  many  moods. 

It  is  a  nation  at  war — and  yet,  except  dur- 
ing a  Vietcong  raid  on  a  village,  or  a  terrorist 
bombing  in  the  city — the  civilians  seem  to  be 
a  people  at  peace. 

It  is  an  impoverished  nation — ^but  strange- 
ly not  a  hungry  one.  It  Is  an  lUlterate  na- 
tion— but  not  an  ignorant  one.  It  is  a  na- 
tion with  little  self-sustaining  power — but 
with  considerable  potential. 

The  men  of  Vietnam  are  Intense  and  hard- 
working— but  they  insist  on  taking  a  nap  for 
2  or  3  hours  every  afternoon,  war  or  no  war. 
The  women  are  lovely,  sensitive,  and  fashion- 
able— but  they  turn  suddenly  tired  and  old 
In  their  middle  years.  Tlie  children  are 
captivating  and  charming — but  their  darting 
eyes  have  seen  too  much  and  betray  minds 
much  older  than  their  years. 

Most  of  all  the  face  of  South  Vietnam 
reflects  a  nation  which  has  lost  its  political 
sense  of  direction  and  some  of  its  national 
pride.  And  If  the  people  seem  to  be  too  free 
from  worry  it  may  be  because  many  of  them 
are  cynical  and  no  longer  care. 

It  is  strange  how  foreigners,  exposed  to 
Americans,  pick  up  the  mannn-  trf  speech  ot 
Americans  and  apply  It  to  their  own  needs. 
For  example  the  Vietnamese  all  acro«  the 
land,  have  adopted  four  English  words — "too 
bad  about  that" — for  their  own. 

These  fovu-  w<xxls  are  used  to  express  every 
Vietnamese  reaction  to. disappointment.  An 
American  civilian  official  working  with  the 
aid  program  In  Saigon,  told  me  he  has  heard 
the  trite  phrase  used  to  express  Vietnamese 
reaction  "to^evMTthlng  frcxn  a  spUled  cup  of 
coffee  to  the  bombing  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy. 

"I  think  these  i>eople  have  seen  so  much 
that  they  aren't  shocked  anymore."  he  said. 
"They  ask  you  for  a  cigarette  and  you  don't 
have  one.  "Too  bad  al>out  that.'  they  say.  A 
few  minutes  later  they  read  In  tixe  paper 
that  the  Vietcong  murdered  a  hanUet  chief 
friendly  to  Americans.  Too  bad  about  that,' 
they  say." 

A  few  days  after  I  arrived  In  this  country  I 
was  talking  with  an  American  offloer  In  the 
field  and  I  asked  him  If  he  had  heard  the 
phrase  "too  bad  about  that." 

He  suddenly  became  angry.  "Shut  that 
up,"  he  snapped.  "It  Is  bad  enough  that  we 
are  the  pessimistic,  cynical  people  that  we 
are.  But  we  dont  have  to  give  It  to  these 
people.  I  hate  those  words  because  they 
show  us  at  our  worst — and  the  Vietnamese 
at  their  worst.     We  are  here  to  try  to  show 
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these  people  how  to  build  themselves  up,"  he 
said.  "And  the  most  popular  words  we  are 
able  to  give  them  tell  them  how  to  tear  them- 
selves down  by  not  caring.  They  have  got 
to  care." 

I  thought  it  was  interesting  that  four  sim- 
ple words  of  the  English  language  could 
create  sucli  conversation — even  such  con- 
troversy— halfway  round  the  world  In  this 
confused  country. 

And  Vietnam  is  a  confused  country.  It 
goes  beyond  not  knowing  who  the  enemy  is 
because  the  Vietcong  seldom  wear  uniforms. 
It  goes  beyond  the  political  chaos  that  has 
come  from  a  series  of  coup)s  topping  one  na- 
tional goevnunent  after  the  other. 

For  example,  there  has  never  been  an  effec- 
tive official  census  count  of  the  people  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  14  million  people  in  the  country — but 
nobody  knows  for  sure.  There  may  be  15 
million,  or  13  million. 

An  American  visitor  who  travels  to  various 
sections  of  the  country  is  certain  to  feel  lost 
as  he  moves  from  one  area  to  another.  But 
that  Is  not  so  strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  Vietnamese  feel  uncomfortable  when 
they  move  from  one  area  to  another. 

There  are  four  separate  sections  of  this 
country  with  distinctly  different  outlooks, 
different  economies,  different  environments. 
1.  The  Mekong  Delta,  estimated  to  be  home 
of  half  the  population  of  South  Vietnam,  is 
the  rice  bowl  of  southeast  Asia.  Here  the 
peasant  farmers  grow  enough  rice  to  feed 
all  the  mouths  in  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam— with  enough  left  over  for  many  Ameri- 
can rice  puddings.  The  delta,  which  also  Is 
coconut  country,  has  been  the  scene  of  re- 
peated Vletoong  attacks. 

"The  Vietcong  want  the  delta  because  it 
wUl  help  them  feed  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Chinese,"  an  American  briefing  officer  told 
me.  He  pointed  to  two  reports  tiu-ned  in  on 
2  successive  days  last  week.  These  charts 
Indicated  that  on  Tuesday  22  of  27  harassing 
actions  by  the  Vietcong  occurred  in  the  delta 
area.  The  next  day  13  of  17  harassing  ac- 
tions by  the  Vietcong  were  in  the  delta. 

The  delta  farmers  are  poor,  but  their  chil- 
dren are  well-fed  if  not  well-washed.  No- 
body in  the  delta  must  do  without  food.  It 
came  as  a  shock  to  me  to  learn  that  the 
Vietcong  Impose  a  tax  on  the  farmers.  I 
talked  with  a  Government  district  chief.  Ho 
Van  Trlnh.  of  the  Cho  Gao  Delta  district. 

He  is  an  appointee  of  the  Government  in 
Saigon  and  holds  the  rank  of  captain. 

Through  an  interpreter  he  told  me  the 
Vietcong  tax  farmers  in  his  district  at  least 
100  percent  more  than  the  Government  taxes 
them.  If  the  farmer  refuses  to  i>ay,  the  Viet- 
cong may  steal  his  crops,  or  burn  them,  or 
draft  bis  sons. 

For  this  reason,  said  Trinh,  the  Vietcongs 
are  not  popular  in  the  delta. 

What,  I  asked,  do  the  Vietcong  do  with 
the  money  they  collect  in  taxes  from  delta 
farmers?  "They  use  it  to  put  reward  money 
on  the  head  of  Americans,  working  to  keep  us 
in  the  delta,"  he  said. 

2.  Saigon,  the  major  city  and  na- 
tional capital.  Is  completely  different  from 
the  delta.  The  people  have  come  to  depend 
more  directly  on  the  influx  of  American  sol- 
diers to  improve  their  standard  of  living. 

"The  French  never  paid  good  tips  for  any 
service  they  received  from  people  who  work 
as  waiters  or  bellboys,"  said  the  manager 
of  the  hotef  where  I  stayed.  "Now  the  Amer- 
icans come  and  they  give  big  tips.  Every- 
body has  a  higher  standard  of  living,"  he  said. 
The  taxation  of  business  and  business  peo- 
ple by  the  Vietnamese  Government  in  the 
central  city  is  substantial.  A  British  busi- 
nessman who  is  stationed  in  Saigon  told  me 
he  pays  25  percent  of  his  income  to  the 
Governments— "and  I  get  practically  not  a 
damned  thing  for  it. 

"I  get  no  police  protection.  The  water 
is  bad.     The  sewerage  system  is  abominable. 


The  streets  are  all  dirty  and  they  won't  col- 
lect the  garbage  regularly.  But  my  firm 
does  well  here — and  so  here  I  stay.'  he  said. 

The  Vietcong  tries  to  collect  taxes  from 
the  cities  too — but  because  the  government 
forces  are  so  strong  in  Saigon  the  Viet- 
cong operates  subrosa.  making  demands 
largely  on  bar  operators  who  cater  to  Amer- 
ican soldiers.  In  effect  the  Vietcong  taxes 
are  "protection  money'  to  keep  the  enemy 
from  tossing  a  bomb  throiifh  the  front  door 
and  blowing  up  the  place 

It  has  happ>ened  severr.l  times  to  bar  oper- 
ators who  would  not  pay  Kow  the  fronts  of 
bars  are  decorated  with  iron  grillwork — as 
additional   protection    ."'.g:  inst   bombings. 

Education  is  becomiiig  mere  and  more  rec- 
ognized as  necessary  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese. In  1955,  as  the  French  left  Viet- 
nam, about  350,000  chilfirp'i  were  in  schools — 
mostly  in  the  major  cities.  Now  there  are 
1,200,000  youngsters  in  schocl-s. 

Teaching  has  been  an  unpaid  profession 
in  Vietnam. 

The  pay  scale  is  now  1.400  piastras  a 
month.  (The  olBcial  rate  of  exchange  is 
about  80  piastras  to  $1  but  the  black  mar- 
ket rate,  which  is  carried  on  in  every  ho- 
tel and  on  the  street,  runs  close  to  140 
piastras  to  $1).  By  comparison  a  regular 
army  soldier  makes  1.166  pia.stras  as  base 
pay  each  month. 

I  visited  a  school  in  Saigon  The  children 
were  clean  and  well  dressed -not  at  all  like 
the  urchins  I  found  around  the  hotel  and 
on  the  riverfront  at  all  hour.c  of  the  day  and 
night.  The  teachers  were  bright  women, 
most  of  whom  spoke  English  and  French. 

Saigon  Is  becoming  more  and  more  a  cos- 
mopolitan city.  There  are  dozens  of  beggars 
and  street  corner  confidence  men  waiting 
to  pluck  unsuspecting  Americans.  There  are 
places  to  eat  and  shops  to  choose  from  where 
merchandise  Is  on  shelves^but  many  Viet- 
namese make  themselves  at  borne  on  the  side- 
walk, opening  their  "shops"  there,  serving 
and  eating  food  there  and  at  midday,  tak- 
ing their  naps  there. 

3.  The  coastal  area  is  supported  almost 
entirely  by  a  fishing  economy.  Ply  along  the 
long  coastal  area  from  Bac  Lieu  which  Is 
near  the  southernmost  tip  of  Vietnam,  up  to 
Da  Nang  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
country  and  you  can  see  little  fishing  ves- 
sels offshore  that  number  in  the  thousands. 

Picturesque  fishing  villages  dot  the  coast- 
line and  some  of  the  most  delicious  seafood 
In  the  world  is  available  in  almost  every  vil- 
lage of  any  size.  Along  the  coast  about  a 
third  of  the  distance  up  the  shoreline  be- 
tween Saigon  and  the  17th  parallel  is  Nha 
Trang — called  "the  Riviera  of  Vietnam  " 

It  has  a  beautiful  beach  find  a  lovely  iso- 
lated bey.  Here  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
established  a  recreational  and  rehabilitation 
center  for  their  armed  forces — and  there  are 
reports  that  the  Viet  Cong  also  send  their 
men  to  this  area  to  recover  from  hardships 
of  war. 

An  American  civilian  located  at  Nlia  Trang 
with  the  U.S.  aid  program  told  me  he  be- 
lieves there  is  an  unofficial  truce  in  and 
around  Nha  Trang  and  that  both  sides  ob- 
serve it  so  that  these  soldiers  can  recuperate 
without  fear  of  attack  or  capture 

Americans  believe  that  the  big  leak  in  the 
supply  of  arms  coming  from  North  Vietnam 
to  the  Vietcong  is  by  fishing  boat.s,  ;\long  the 
coast  and  then  inland. 

Several  large  caches  of  arms  have  been  lo- 
cated near  the  coast  reecntly — one  after  a 
16-year-old,  who  has  been  tru-sted  by  the 
Vietcong,  defected  to  the  gcvernment. 

In  an  effort  to  stem  the  flow  of  arms  from 
north  to  south  by  sea.  the  VB.  Navy  has  been 
aiding  the  meagre  Vietnamese  navy  in  the 
search  of  fishing  boats. 

In  1964.  for  example,  the  amazing  number 
of  200.000  Jxmks  was  checked  by  officials  off 
the  South  Vietnamese  coast  and  for  the  first 


three  months  of  this  year  47,000  more  ha\t 
been  checked. 

Of  these,  1,850  were  detained  last  year  anci 
518  have  been  detained  this  year. 

This,  of  course,  creates  a  bad  impresslo]. 
in  the  minds  of  the  loyal  South  Vletnames' 
fishermen  who  go  out  each  morning  to  fili 
up  their  nets — and  who  curse  the  patrt' 
boats  which  frighten  away  the  fish.  Tl-.. 
fishermen  live  a  hard,  rugged  life — but  agaii. 
the  food  is  plentiful  along  the  coastal  are;.- 
and  while  few  are  rich,  few  are  also  hungr\ 

The  hot  mountain  area  of  South  Vietnani 
north  of  Saigon  and  in  the  direction  of  tlv 
Cambodian  and  Laotian  broders,  is  inhabited 
by  primitive  tribes  known  as  the  Montae- 
nards.  These  tribes — there  are  about  eigh 
of  them — do  not  consider  themselves  Viet- 
namese, even  though  they  reside  within  the 
borders  of  Vietnam. 

They  live  largely  from  the  land,  huntintr 
with  bows  and  arrows.  Their  dress  is  usuallv 
scant  and  many  of  them  have  considere<: 
themselves  outside  the  reach  of  the  Soutli 
Vietnamese  Army  draft. 

They  seem  to  like  Americans  and  are  ac- 
cepting assistance  from  U.S.  military  ami 
civilian  personnel.  The  U.S.  aid  program  ha- 
constructed  a  new  technical  school  at  Ban  Me 
Thout — the  village  considered  headquarter- 
of  the  Montagnard  Tribes. 

Gradually  some  of  the  tribesmen  have 
come  to  accept  military  training.  They  seen: 
to  resent  the  efforts  by  the  Vietcong  to  lec- 
ture them  on  communism.  They  have  pre- 
sented a  perplexing  problem  to  the  Goven. 
ment,  only  emphasiztfi'g  the  differences  in 
people  who  make  up  South  Vietnam. 

A  lieutenant  stationed  at  Ban  Me  Tuc. 
working  with  Montagnard  tribesmen,  tolci 
me:  "I'm  sure  that  Ambassador  Maxwci: 
Taylor  and  Gen.  William  Westmoreland  ar-^ 
having  their  troubles  helping  the  count  r> 
get  a  stable  government. 

"But."  he  said,  "If  they  want  to  know  wh;: 
real  problems  are,  they  should  spend  a  week- 
end up  here  with  me  dodging  arrows." 

He  said  it  Ln  a  light  vein.  But  his  pliglr 
serves  to  bring  home  the  tremendous  difflcu;- 
tles  Americans  face  as  they  try  to  bring  st.i- 
bility  to  Vietnam  by  "winning  the  mind- 
and  hearts  of  the  people." 

U.S.  forces  Ln  Vietnam  are  working  hard 
to  try  to  understand  the  Vietnamese — anv 
make  them  understand  that  the  Vietcont 
forces  offer  only  tyranny  and  servitude.  It 
win  take  a  long  time  to  teach  the  Vietnam- 
ese all  they  must  know  about  democracv. 
It  may  take  longer  than  It  will  require  •'" 
drive  the  Vietcong  out  of  this  country— am. 
that  will  be  a  very  long  time. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  yie;.- 
deal  of  interest  has  been  expressed  n- 
cently  by  my  constituents  in  the  lltii 
District  of  Indiana  about  locating  tl  ■ 
proposed  new  national  accelerator  lab- 
oratory in  Indianapolis.  The  Atom;' 
Energy  Commission  has  indicated  that  ;i 
suitable  site  for  the  accelerator  would 
contain  at  least  3,000  acres,  have  a  lai;  '^ 
supply  of  water  available,  and  offer  sof  d 
transportation,  commuxiication.  housiii 
educational,  and  cultural  advantages. 
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Indianapolis     ofiScials     presently     are  that  "we  are  the  biggest     it  only  gives  you  tax  rates,   topflight  utlUty  sen-ice.  and  In- 
seeking  approval  of  a  bond  issue  which  »"  idea  of  our  size"  dustrlal  sites  almost  without  end 
would  finance  the  purchase  of  land  and  ^.^^!^  *^^  concentration  of  Indiana  Um-  plants,  i,ioo-  product   i  200 
ronstrurtion  of  a  10  billion  pnllr^n  water  versity  s    facilities    in    Indianapolis    is    com-  t.   i       ,.         ^     .  ....             ^           '. 
consuucuon  01  a  lu  Dunon  gauon  water  pjgted    bv    the    end   of   the   decade    it   win  ^^  '^  characteristics  such  as  these  which 

reservoir  at  the  northwest  edge  of  Indi-  ^^ve  nearly  7  000  studen^lW  if'  therri^  ^'^^^  ^^^P^  °*^<^^*l«  ^^  ^^^"^  «^"»  ^'^^  n^^^- 

aiiapolis.     Ample  land  and  water  would  no  statistical  student  growth  between  now  ^^acturlng  plants  to  establish  planu  In  the 

be  available  for  the  .61  to  8 -year  construe-  and  then.    The  great  probability  is   however  metropolitan  area.    At  the  last  count,  these 

lion  schedule  planned  for  the  accelerator,  that  there  win  be  growth  in  the  interim          '  Pl^^^  ^^re  producing  more  than  1,200  types 

In  addition.   Indianapolis  has  other  at-  Of  high  interest  in  the  Hoosier  capital  is  °  vi^h    "*^**'  *™°*^8  *5*  ™<**  important  of 

tributes  which  make  it  ideally  suited  for  ^he  coming  expansion  of  Purdue  University's  munrca*tI^nt''"^Ji^nJ^^^t^^f,t  *'^**"  *^°'' 

location  of  the  atomic  facility.  b''^,"':^  ^  '^"  '''■  '''"^  "^°""^  approprl-  ^^^eutlcals  and  bSicai^  m^r^Hn'.' 
T-.!  •  *  *  I-  1-  J  J.  -1  J  •  .c  ated  bv  the  last  se<5sioii  of  t-ip  «?tj)tp  i(»triein  ""u-euwcais  ana  Dioiogtcais.  metal  casting. 
This  fact  has  been  detailed  m  a  fea-  ,^,,_  ,j,,  expl^^si^n  Vs  bemg  studS VoT  i  P^^^o^l^?^  records.  TV  sets,  food  product!, 
tui-e  article  on  Indianapolis  which  ap-  ^hi  round  out  the  citvs  academic  attraction  "meatpacking,  paper  products,  printed  mat- 
pears  in  the  April  1965  issue  of  Industrial  for  industry  when  it  is  an  accomplished  fact  *®'''  ^^o'^struction  machinery,  and  many  oth- 
Development    &   Manufacturers   Record.  Purdue,  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  *'^' 

The  article,  written  by  Herald  Latham,  schools  of  engineeriiig.  -urrently  is  offering  Manufacturivg  firms  with  500  or  more 

states  that  Indianapolis  is  a  major  edu-  courses  Hn  its  capital  city  branch  in  a  num-  employees 

cation    research    center.     Mr.     Latham  ^",**^  technical  fields,    officials  of  the  insti-  Aiiison  Division             '                         10  000 

takes  note  of  the  unparalleled  interstate  Snerfo'fi^n^^n'^Vr^'/^^'  ^^'^t^  ^''I  Western   Electric.:::::::::::":::::    7:800 

highway  construction  in  the  area  and  Strv                                 comnu.nity  and     eu  Lilly  and  Co 7,200 

points  to  the  fact  that  the  city  is  served  '     bitler  enjovs  growth                     f^^^°^.?Fr-  °^  ^'""^^*'» 6.200 

by  6  airlin^.   103  trucking  Unes.  and  6  Butler  University,  whose  campus  less  than      Che^;oSt.     ::: l'^ 

railroads.     In    addition,    he    states    that  18  months  ago  was  graced   with  one  of  the  Chrysler                                                             3  eoo 

Indianapolis  has  more  than  1.100  manu-  "lO  best  concert  halls"  in  the  United  states,  Internationr.1  Harvester       :   .._       "     3' 000 

facturing   plants   producing   more   than-  is  another  fine  institution  in  Indianapolis.     Ford  Motor  Co                ' "          2*  900 

1.200  types  of  products.  '^^^^  ^"  enrollment  of  4,000.  Butler  officers      Hygrade  Food  Products                 2' 600 

The  article  tells  Of  the  expanding  edu-  ^°^^     ^  ''     "'^^    ^^     degrees    and    selected      P.  R.  Mallory  &  Co 1^600 

cational  facilities  of  Indiana  and  Purdue  ^o^'i^^Ltlw"l!^^>,                  -            ,«                Diamond  Chain 1.300 

University,  a^  well  as  Butler  University,  ciS^'s'^J^^mor Ai  HtiT'^S'^aT  iafm^^     Rr!f«^nTKJ  ^'f^r" »•=»« 

Marian  college,  and  Indiana  Central  Col-  no:ZiZ^,ZZ  ?o  the%'oS;Tn  thim'm:     S -vT^^m^"" \l^ 

lege.     And  the  city  is  described   as  one  ory  of  Dr.  George  Henry  Alexander  Clowes,     Schwltzel  Corp                    1' OQO 

which,  "has  a  big  labor  pool  of  industrial-  the  late  research  director  for  eu  Llllv  &  Co  .      Pitman-Moore.': '          '_'           1200 

trained  workers,  plenty  of  water,  realistic  one  of  Indianapolis' major  industries!  U.S.  Rubber.       ..                      ':'   ""'     1' 100 

tax  rates,  top-flight  Utility  service,  and  The  concert  hall.  beautifully  designed  and     The  Buehler  Corp i"ooo 

industrial  sites  without  end."  f^^if^fi*"^  ^\°"^^^xt'*^°I'  'f  ^"^^  ^^^^''  ^^^"^     Falrmount  Glass  Corp i!  000 

Because  of  the  excellent  nrpsentAtion  ^'f.°°^"  ^t         ""  ^^*  ^°''''  according  to  the     stark,  'Wetzel  &  Co 850 

f  T^wf-         °\.^"^  exceueni  presentation  artists   who   have   performed   in   both.     To  Shuron  Continental                                      Hn 

of  Indianapolis  as  a  community  of  out-  Ulustrate  Clowes  HaU's  attraction,  last  Feb-      Stew^-Wa^ner          ^ 

.standing  cultural,   educational,   and  in-  ruary  I8,  Butler  President  Alexander  E.  Jones     Herff    Jones    Co'         "_             700 

dustrlal    assets,    and    great   potential,   I  and  Rudolph  Blng.  general  manager  of  the  The   Richardson'  Co                                      too 

place  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  article  New  York  Metropolitan  Opera,  signed  a  con-  inland    Container       :                                  650 

v.hich  appeared   in  Industrial  Develop-  ll^^^  ^^^  ^^^  premiere  performances  of  the     Bobbs-MerrUl 650 

ment  &  Manufacturers  Record:  Met  s  brand  new  National  Co     The  National  Le   Toumeau-'Westln^house... :.:.::        650 

„^           ^            .    »,             ^  Co.  will  move  to  Butler  for  a  2-month  stay  p»«>ri(><»Pnmn                                                  coX 

hoosiER  Capital's  Newest  Plus:   Classrooms  ,Aug.  2^0ct.  2)  while  it  rehearses  its  reper-       ^^"^^^^  ^''""P 520 

AND  Test  Tubes  to  ire  of  10  operas.     The  operas  will  be  per-  Fot-R  of  the  largest 

I  By  Herald  Latham )  formed  during  the  last  2  weeks  of  the  stay.  -^  °^  December  1,  1964.  there  were  20  In- 

Tiiere  is  rising  in  Indianapolis  what  could—  Rounding  out  Indianapolis'  institutions  of  dustrlal  concerns  in  Indianapolis  which  em- 

;  nd  very  probably  will— become  one  of  the  higher  learning  are  Indiana  Central  College,  P^oy^   1000  or  more  workers,  according  to 

ereat    educational-research    centers    of    the  with  about  2.000  students,  and  Marian  Ooi:  *  count  by  Frederic  Beyer,  assistant  general 

-Midwest.     At  least,  that  is  what  its  enthu-  lege,  with  more  than  500  students.    Both  are  ^^^ager  of  the  citv  chamber  of  commerce. 

s.istlc  boosters  say  and  confidently  believe,  considered  excellent  schools,  and  both  have  Th^r^    also    were    9"   plants    hiring    between 

The  heart  of  the  complex  will  be  the  boom-  enjoyed    recent    expansion    in   their  physical  ^00  and  999   employees,  and  44   which   em- 

;   ::  and  ever-growing  medical  center  of  the  plants.  ployed  between  100  and  499  workers     A  rep- 

la'diana  University,  which  even  now  is  ac-  Indianapolis     also     boasts     12     technical  ""^sentatlve  listing  of  .these  firms  is  elsewhere 

muring  enough  land  to  more  than  double  its  schools  which  teach  subjects  ranging  from  ''^J'"^^  ^V*?l^  .«    , 

i  :esent  acreage  on  the  peninsula  formed  by  accounting  to  automation  Four  01  the  500  largest  firms  in  the  coun- 

ti.e  White  River  and  Fall  Creek,  a  location  Within  an  hour's  drive  of  thP  cltv    which  l""^'^  according    to    Fortune    magazine,    are 

•  nly  a  stone's  throw  from  famed  Monument  i-V\H^^I^al^^ltIllLfJ^.^il'.  headquartered    in    the   city    of    the    famed 

Circle  in  the  center  of  the  city.  some  of  f^/^funJ.   JfIJ-^^-.f\^^'  ""r  "^^^^  ^^"    "^hey  are  Eli  Lilly.  Stokely-Van 

The  additional  land  will  be  used  both  for  Ser    learning     ^'isTeans'^tSiJSuf  ^T^'  ,'"^^"^  Container.  P.  R.  Mallor>-  Co. 

..odical  center  expansion  and  the  concentra-  rSlsts  and  relearc^^  m  the  ^ianaS  loJS'o   '"^"^*"^'  employment  is  more  than 

on-expansion  of  three  other  Indiana  Uni-  area  have  a  wide  variety  of  academic  pur-  '""•"""■          „,,„^„,.._ 

frsuy    facilities    in    the    city.      Slated    for  suits    available.      Among    these    Institutions  hub  tor  interstates 

■  entual  transfer  to  a  combined  campus  is  are  Indiana  University  at  Bloomington,  Pur-  "^'^"  *^°"  ^  ^^^'^  ^  ^^'''  Indianapolis  to  spot 
■  .le  university's  law  school  branch  In  the  due  at  Lafayette.  Depauw  University.  Indi-  °"®  °^  ***  '"^^^  noteworthy  characteristics. 
i    pital  city,  its  "regular  campus"  for  night  ana  State  University.  Ball   State  UnUersitv  "^"^^  ^°°^  ^^  '^^^'  recent  road  map  and  you'll 

udents    in    the    downtown    area,    and    the  and  others                                                               "  see  an  industrial  advantage  not  duplicated  in 

N"  Tmal  College,  which  has  turned  out  some  T-».v-ci>rn.-r  vtit.cttock:  rrr.  ^"y  other  city  In  the  country:   the  conver- 

the  country's  great  gvmnasts  and  which  TRAi^bpoRx  measures  up  gg^ce    and    interchange    of    four    Interstate 

:^eclalizes     in     training     secondary     school  While  its  educational  facilities,  both  cur-  highways    (seven   legs)    and   the   near-com- 

iches.  rent  and  future,  are  of  prime  Importance  to  plete   circumferential   Interstate   465.     Con- 

BiG  MEDICAL  COMPLEX  industrialists,    of   more    immediate    concern  verging   on   the   city    like    the  spokes   of    a 

With  approximately  2  200  students  in  seven  '""*  ^^^  '^^^^'■^  characteristics  which  apply  to  wheel  to  its  hub  are  Interstate  Highway  65 

-ciplines  now,  the  medical  center  ciurentlv  '?'^n"facturing  or  product  distribution.    In-  and  74  north  and  south.  70  east  and  west, 

•arrylng  out  research  and  experlme^flon  '^'^"^P^"^  measures  up  there,  toa  and  69  northeast. 

•  the  tune  of  almost  $6   million  annuaUy  ^  "^^j"*^'  since  its  founding  in  1820,  the  city  But  this  isn't  all,  in  addition  to  the  In- 

-bjocts    range    from    an.itomv    to    uroloev  ?f«,*'eenari  industrial  city.    It  continues  to  terstate  System.  Indianapolis  also  has  six  U.S. 

■  th  18  other  titles  in  between"  ^  ^"^  ''x**"  ^^^a^*^  as  it  is  in  the  heart  of  highways  and  several  State  highways  con- 
\  medical  center  snokP<;m^n    in  .^r,H„.,  East-North  Central  States.    It  has  a  tre-  verging  on  it.     And  officials  of  Indianapolis 

ID  on\  tonr  t>,rS?,t^  T;       m  conduct-  mendous     highway     system     (7     Interstate  and  Marion  County,  of  which  IndlanapoUa 

-   ID  on  a   tour  through  the  vast  complex  highway  legs  lead  to  It),  good  air  transpor-  is  the  countv  seat    lone  aeo  reroeni>erf  «i^ 

vfhLXf\^nr."SSStt^L!i?"t  'V^^-  '  ^""''T-  --"-Peking  sei^ce  ^e^S^^mX  ^Sn't^hl'^Xr^SiU; 

^Pital .    DoinfJ^  out  thlt  thr^l,;t  ^    H  ^l^^  IJ"^^'^*'^*^  ^^'■^'"  ^^  ^  °^J°''  railroads-  area  and  set  about  building  them.     The  re- 

.  ti;t  L'lT           I             ^^  ^^"^^'^  '^^"  ^^^  N^^'  Yo'"^  Central,  Pennsylvania.  B.  &  suit  is  well-above-averaee  streets  for  inter- 

.:<hmai  clis^o/ medicT^r^H   T  'r^T  ?/    "''"^'^   ^""^'•*^-   ^''=''«'   P'^^-   ^^  «^«  nalcomTunSJIon^  ^                          ^ 

I  nitJS  Static    ThaT  d^n-t  ^t^n  ^  ""   ?^'  ^°"°iL     ^'  \^  ^  *"*«  '^**°'"  P°°^  °'  industrial  Before    the    Intei^tate    System    was    bom. 

uted  States.     That  doesn  t  mean,  he  said,  trained    workers,    plenty    of    water,    realistic  metropolitan  officials  determined  there  was  a 
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need  for  a  circumferential  route  to  relieve 
crossclty  traffic  conditions.  So  they  built 
Route  100.  Now  Route  100  serves  a  double 
capacity — that  of  both  supplementing  "cir- 
cum-urban"  Interstate  465  and  of  tying  its 
two  ends  together  pending  Its  competition 
in  the  fairly  near  future. 

EIGHT-COUNTT  AREA 

With  a  population  of  approximately  700,- 
000  and  an  eight-county  metropolitan  area 
population  estimated  to  hit  almost  1.1  mil- 
lion this  year,  you  can  see  why  officials  have 
been  anxious  to  solve  surface  transporta- 
tion problems  even  before  they  arise.  The 
eight-county  area — consisting  of  Boone, 
Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hendriclcs,  Johnson, 
Morgan,  and  Shelby  Counties  In  addition  to 
Marion — is  expected  to  rise  to  1.5  million  by 
1980,  with  Marion's  count  to  be  at  about  1.1 
million. 

WELL-DESIGNED  PARK 

On  the  outskirts  of  Indianapolis  across  cir- 
cumferential Route  465  from  Weir  Cook  Jet 
airport  is  one  of  the  best  designed  industrial- 
research  and  development-office  parks  ID  has 
had  the  opportumty  to  inspect.  Called  Park 
Fletcher  after  Its  founder,  Sam  Fletcher  of 
Fort  WayTie,  the  park  encompasses  700  acres 
of  level,  well-drained  land  with  a  high-bear- 
ing capacity. 

The  park  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Route 
465  and  on  the  southeast  by  Interstate  70. 
Cutting  it  almost  sqviarely  in  two  is  the  Air- 
port Expressway  to  the  downtown  area.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  serves  it  with  a  spur 
line. 

The  northern  400  acres  of  the  park  have 
been  zoned  for  light  and  medium  industry 
while  the  southern  half  has  been  reserved 
lor  research  and  development  and  office 
buildings.  It  is  fully  served  by  all  utilities 
and  sanitary  and  storm  drains.  The  develop- 
ment, with  its  curving,  heavy-duty  streets, 
was  designed  by  the  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
Foundation — which  explains  why  Its  various 
features  fit  so  well  into  the  landscape. 

The  developers  are  Just  now  completing 
two  speculation  buildings — single  story,  at- 
tractive buildings — of  25.466  and  17,378 
square  feet  respectively.  During  ID's  visit 
workers  were  busy  erecting  a  large  structure 
for  A.  B.  Dick.  Caterpillar  already  has  a  sup- 
ply depot  up  and  serving  its  customers. 

TWO  ADDITIONAL  PARKS 

Two  Other  industrial  parks  are  located  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  too.  They  are 
Northwest  Industrial  Park  and  Sky  Harbor 
Industrial  Center.  Both  are  well  located  in 
regards  to  highway,  rail,  and  air  transporta- 
tion. 

Sky  Harbor,  a  67-acre  tract  subdivided  Into 
plots  of  2  to  5  acres  In  size,  has  a  number 
of  modern  plants  on  it  already.  Protected 
by  covenant,  as  are  both  Park  Fletcher  and 
Northwest.  Sky  Harbor  is  inside  the  city 
limits.  It  is  fully  severed  by  utilities,  gas, 
water,  storm  and  sanitary  sewers. 

Northwest  Industrial  Park,  150  acres  in 
size,  is  situated  at  the  Intersection  of  one 
of  the  city's  main  east-west  arteries  and  U.S. 
52  to  Chicago.  Plans  call  for  Interstate  65 
to  cut  through  one  end  of  It.  It  is  served 
by  the  New  York  Central. 

Within  5  minutes"  drive  of  housing  rang- 
ing from  the  modest  to  luxury,  the  park  has 
adopted  protective  covenants.  Site  sizes  are 
from  as  small  as  one-half  acre  to  as  much 
as  15. 

FAR-SIGHTED    PLANNING 

As  With  most  growing  metropolitan  areas, 
Indianapolis  has  had  Its  growing  pains.  But, 
thanks  to  an  active  chamber  of  commerce 
and  an  interested  citizenry,  the  pains  have 
not  been  as  severe  in  this  case  as  they  might 
have  been.  The  reason:  A  far-seeing  zoning 
and  planning  effort  adopted  by  the  Metro- 


politan Planning  Commitsion  of  Marion 
County. 

With  offices  in  the  28-story,  ultramodern 
Indianapolis-Marion  County  Office  Building, 
Assistant  Director  of  Planning  Raymond  Lee 
told  ID  that  "we  have  a  plan  that  has  the 
widest  of  flexibility,  yet  more  than  adequate- 
ly protects  both  industrial  and  residential 
areas." 

About  38  miles  of  land  have  been  zoned 
for  Industry  in  Marion  County  (including 
Indianapolis),  which  is  about  10  percent  of 
the  county's  area.  Ot  the  total,  15  square 
miles  were  added  when  the  new  plan  went 
effect.  But,  contrary  to  age-old  criteria  of 
giving  to  industry  what  others  don't  want, 
much  of  the  industrial  land  is  e.xceptionally 
choice  for  whatever  purpose  you  might 
chooee. 

FLEXIBLE    APPLICiTION 

The  heart  of  the  plan  is  this;  If  the  use 
will  not  conflict  with  neighbors  and  their 
processes,  and  meets  standards,  industry 
heavier  than  that  for  which  the  land  is 
zoned  may  be  built  on  it.  For  example,  sup- 
pose you  want  a  particular  piece  of  land 
that  Just  suits  your  purposes  but  it  is  zoned 
for  light  industry  instead  of  your  medium 
process.  If  your  work  meets  performance 
requirements  and  does  not  conflict  with  that 
of  your  neighbor's,  you  may  go  ahead  with 
your  plan. 

With  enlightened  leadcrsJiip  such  as  this. 
you  can  understand  why  the  Indianapolis 
area  fully  expects  futvu-e  growth  to  insure 
its  continued  leadership  in  diversified  man- 
ufacturing— a  point  which  over  the  years 
has  contributed  much  to  the  area's  econom- 
ic stability. 

And  it  is  this  stability  and  expected  growth 
which  have  acted  as  incentives  for  the  Indi- 
anapolis Power  &  Light  Co.,  and  the 
Indianapolis  Water  Co.,  which  serve 
the  city  and  its  immediate  environs,  to  con- 
tinue orderly  expansion  programs  in  order 
to  give  first-rate  service. 

Last  year  IP&L  sold  more  than  2  billion 
kilowatts,  an  increase  of  150  million  from 
1963.  Last  year,  too,  on  August  3.  the  com- 
pany set  alltime  records  for  both  hourly 
(789,000)  and  a  24-hour  (14.8  million)  kilo- 
watt output.  In  order  to  meet  rising  de- 
mands such  as  this,  the  company  is  erecting 
now  a  two-unit  generation  unit.  The  first 
250,000-kilowatt  unit  will  be  in  service  in 
May  1967.  and  the  second  450,000-kilowatt 
unit  will  start  generation  in  May  1970.  Total 
cost:  nearly  $76  million.  Growth,  too.  has 
prompted  the  electric  utility  to  undertake  a 
complete  renovation  and  addition  to  its  head- 
quarters building  in  Indianapolis  at  a  cost 
of  $5.25  million.  The  project  will  be  coni- 
leted  by  next  spring. 

NO    WTAIER    RESTRICTIONS 

The  water  company,  which  enjoyed  an 
11.3  percent  increase  in  revenues,  to  $12.7 
million,  last  year,  proudly  points  to  its  record 
of  being  able  to  amply  supply  without  re- 
strictions or  rationing  all  Indianapolis  water 
needs  even  during  times  of  extreme  drought. 

Credit  for  such  a  record,  says  Board  Chair- 
man Jack  Reich,  should  be  given  to  a  board 
of  directors  of  more  than  40  years  ago.  The 
board  foresaw  the  growth  of  their  city  and 
made  plans  to  meet  water  demands.  Accord- 
ing to  these  plans,  two  reservoirs  were  con- 
structed— one  each  on  Fall  Creek  and  Cicero 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  White  River — to 
undergird  the  main  White  River  source  dur- 
ing times  of  drought.  Tlie  plans  have  paid 
off.  for  during  the  interim,  usage  has  nearly 
trebled  from  26.4  to  75.3  million  gallons  daily. 

There  is  one  more  point  that  should  be 
made  about  Indianapolis:  It  is  considered 
one  of  the  top  five  "test  markets"  in  the 
country.  With  such  a  reputation  among  the 
Nation's  sellers,  it  is  no  wonder  the  city  has 
been  a  favorite  of  industrv. 


Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Honored  by  Order  of 
Fraternal  Americans 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mor- 
day  night,  May  17,  1965,  the  Grand 
Council  of  the  Order  Fraternal  Ameri- 
cans, at  their  State  convention,  honored 
U.S.  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  a  distin- 
guished constituent  of  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Virginia  which  I 
have  the  privilege  to  represent. 

This  well-known  patriotic  America-i 
organization  conferred  upon  Senator 
Byrd  the  Outstanding  Virginia  Citizei^ 
Award  as  testimony  to  his  dedicated 
service  to  his  State  and  Nation.  I  should 
like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  REcoRn 
the  acceptance  remarks  made  by  Senator 
Byrd  on  that  occasion: 

Address  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd 

I  am  greatly  honored  to  be  chosen  ta; 
the  Grand  Council,  Order  Fraternal  Ameri- 
cans, to  receive  your  fifth  Virginia  Citize;. 
Award  and  Citation. 

You  are  an  order  of  high  purposes — a  pa- 
triotic fraternal  benefit  society  for  the  work- 
ing men.  Your  motto  Is  virtue,  liberty,  anc' 
patriotism.  You  are  dedicated  to  communit. 
service. 

And,  I  know  the  strict  rules  under  whicl- 
you  give  this  award  and  citation  to  Virgin- 
ians for  "Important  contribution  of  service 
to  community  and  State." 

I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for  me  to 
accept  the  honor  with  an  expression  of  my 
deep  gratitude  to  the  people  of  Virginia  for 
allowing  me  to  serve  them  in  State  and  na- 
tional office  for  nearly  50  years. 

And,  along  with  this,  I  should  like  to  saiv 
that,  as  a  representative  of  Virginia  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  I  believe  I  owe  my  allegiance  to 
the  people  of  our  Commonweath  and  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.S. — partisan  polltica: 
platform  planks  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

I  think  the  great  and  constructive  devel- 
opment in  Virginia  can  be  attributed  to  ou: 
adherence  to  fundamentals  as  a  basis  for 
sound  progress. 

I  watch  closely  the  progress  of  Virgin!;' 
And.  compared  with  national  averages,  ther. 
has  been  development  in  the  State  in  whic! 
all  of  us  can  take  great  pride. 

A  few  years  ago  a  political  opponent  o: 
mine  made  the  mistake  of  saying  Virgini  > 
was  characterized  by  "dry  rot."  Facts  am: 
figures  proved  his  statement  was  tommyro: 

If  our  faith  in  fundamentals  makes  u.- 
conservative,  I  am  proud  to  wear  the  label 
But  we  should  be  careful  when  we  label 
people  conservative,  liberal,  etc. 

For    instance,    I   have   heard    these    labe! 
defined    like    this:    A    conservative    defend 
existing  evils;    while   a  liberal   wants  to  re- 
place existing  evils  with  other  evils. 

Labels  like  these  mean  different  things  to 
different  people.     They  remind   me   of  tiH' 
soldier  who   told   the  Army  doctor  he   haci 
a   pain    in    his    abdomen.      The   doctor   said 
"Son.  let's  get   your  trouble  straight.     On: 
officers    have   pains    In    the    abdomen.      Ser- 
geants have  pains  in  the  stomach.-  You  ar^ 
a  buck  private,  so  you  have  got  just  a  plai:^ 
bcllvache." 

Webster  says  a  conservative  favors  consc: - 
vation  of  existing  institutions  and  forms  c 
government.     I  believe  our  form  of  govern 
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ment,  with  Its  institutional  checks  and  bal- 
ances, is  the  finest  ever  devised. 

It  was  devised  to  safeguard  our  liberties 
through  its  dual  system  of  State  and  Federal 
Government,  and  through  Its  separation  of 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  powers  at 
each  level. 

This  Is  the  form  of  government  that  has 
nourished  our  competitive  enterprise  system. 
.\nd  it  is  the  competitive  enterprise  sysl^m 
which  has  made  sound  progress  possible. 

I  believe  sound  progress  should  be  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  every  man's  Ufe — and  the 
primary  objective  of  all  government — ^Fed- 
-ral.  State,  and  local. 

I  believe  progress  is  not  sound  If  it  is  based 
:>n  unsound  financing.  In  Virginia,  oiu-  fi- 
iiancing  is  sound — without  deficits  or  debt, 
.^nd.  our  progress  is  solid. 

I  wish  this  were  true  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment across  the  Potomac.  Over  there, 
I  hey  follow  the  advice  of  "brain  trusters" — 
which   usually  winds   up  increasing  Federal 

•  lebt  and  concentrating  power  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Sometimes  I  think  "brain  trusters"  are 
people  whose  education  does  not  include 
aorsesense.  (Horsesense  is  just  stable  think- 
ing). They  deal  in  theory  until  their 
heories  are  kicked  out  by  facts. 

When  you  analyze  their  theories,  it  looks 
like  they  are  trying  to  tie  a  lot  of  holes 
together  with  a  piece  of  string.  Let  me  give 
you   just  a  few  examples. 

They  bring  out  monthly  figures  showing 
millions  unemployed,  which  I  want  cor- 
rected. But  in  Washington  they  are  propos- 
ing to  repeal  immigration  quotas  and  let  in 
more  people  to  compete  for  the  Jobs  we  have. 

They  reduced  expendlttu^s  to  an  Increase 
of  $2  billion  over  last  year.  They  cut  taxes 
lo  increase  revenue.     And   the  deficit  was 

•  urtailed  down  to  more  than  $5  billion. 

What  does  all  of  this  fiscal  mumbo-jumbo 
idd  up  to?     They  raised  the  debt  limit  to 
'>324  billion  to  take  care  of  the  increase  in 
revenue,  and  the  so-called  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures and  deficit. 

Deficits — you    know — ^they    are    what    you 

iiave    when    you've    got   less    than    nothing. 

\nd  debt  is  what  you  have  to  pay  interest 

I  11   when   you   borrow  money.     Interest  on 

he  Federal  debt  is  $11  billion  a  year. 

Somebody  figured  that,  paying  at  the  rate 

•f  a  doUar  a  minute.  It  would  take  600,000 

vears  to  pay  o£f  the  Federal  debt  as  It  now 

;tands.    But  we  aren't  paying  it  off.    We  are 

.  dding  to  it. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  in  the 

red  29  out  of  the  past  35  years.    Continuing 

Federal  deficits  can  breed  inflation  at  home 

nd  lack  of  confidence  in  the  dollar  abroad. 

The   purchasing   power   of   the   dollar   has 

<iropped   55.6  cents  since   1939.     Gold  backs 

nu-  money.    But  Instead  of  dollars,  foreigners 

nave  been  taking  gold  in  payment  of  debts 

ve  owe  them.     Since  1949,  they  have  taken 

.early  half  of  all  the  gold  we  had. 

Legend  makes  a  big  thing  out  of  George 
"Aiishington  throwing  a  coin  across  the 
=  ;uppahannock  River.  But  since  1945  we 
h.ive  thrown  more  than  $115  billion  over  the 
-even  seas  in  foreign  aid. 

And.  as  another  example  of  what  goes  on 
■  •■i  Washington,  the  so-called  voting  rights 
•111.  now  before  the  Senate,  condones  an 
;ghth -grade  voting  test  in  New  York,  but 
;t  gives  Federal  registrars  authority  to  qualify 
morons  to  vote  in  Alabama. 

I  could   go  on  with  examples  of  Federal 
;>:\xligality     and     concentration     of     power 
■arough  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  States 
iKl  individuals. 

But  I  want  to  mention  the  world  "liberty  " 

T  compliment  you  for  including  it  In  yotir 

tnotto.     To  me  it  is  a  word  of  special  mean- 

:  2.  and  I  think  it  should  be  to  all  Ameri- 

'  ins. 

We  hear  much  talk  these  days  about  free- 
•m— and  I  think  there  is  more  talk  than 


thought.     But  we  seldom  find  attention — or 
even  llpservlce — given  to  liberty. 

Patrick  Henry  said,  "Give  me  liberty  (not 
freedom)  or  give  me  death."  We  refer  to 
the  great  beU  In  PhlladelpOila  as  the  Liberty 
Bell  (not  the  freedom  bell).  The  Statue  of 
Liberty  is  in  New  York  Harbor. 

Our  hymn  'America"  says  "let  freedom 
ring,"  but  it  calls  our  country  "sweet  land  of 
liberty,"  and  it  pays  tribute  to  "our  Fathers' 
God",   as   the   "Author  of  Liberty." 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  our  Pound- 
ing Fathers  deliberately  chose  the  word  "lib- 
erty" for  use  in  our  basic  documents,  and 
elsewhere. 

The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  says  a 
basic  purpose  for  the  formation  of  the  United 
States  was  to  secure  the  blessings  of  "liberty" 
( not  freedom  i . 

The  second  sentence  of  the  E>eclaration  of 
Independence  holds  that  "life,  liberty  (not 
freedom),  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  are 
among  the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

And  the  Declaration  of  Independence  goes 
on  to  say  "governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed."  And,  we,  the  peo- 
ple, are  the  governed  who  delegate  powers 
to  the  government. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  Pounding  Fathers 
understood  the  word  "freedom"  to  carry  the 
connotation  of  unrestrained  •  •  •  and  that 
they  understood  the  word  liberty  to  mean 
freedom  restrained  by  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship,  and  orderly  self-government,  un- 
der law. 

We  are  in  a  new  era  of  atomic  energy, 
rockets,  and  space.  We  have  the  capacity  and 
know-how  for  development.  We  are  a  God- 
fear  mg  people  who  have  demonstrated  our 
courage  and  capabilities. 

With  responsible  citizenship,  responsible 
Government,  fiscal  soundness,  and  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  our  system  there  should 
be  no  fear  for  the  future. 

Without  these,  there  will  be  neither  solid 
progress,  nor  security  with  mUltary  pre- 
paredness. I  want  the  life  of  this  Nation 
to  be  the  longest  and  best  in  history. 

I  commend  the  Order  Fraternal  Americans 
for  Its  dedication  to  virtue,  hberty,  and  pa- 
triotism. I  take  this  gratifying  occasion  to 
rededicate  myself  to  your  ideals. 

Thank  you.  and  you  have  mv  very  best 
wishe.<s. 


Derwinski  Needles  Russians  in  Ireland 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  24.  1965 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker 
among  the  most  important  assignments 
which  are  undertaken  by  Members  of 
Congress  are  those  as  delegates  to  inter- 
parliamentary meetings. 

Recently,  the  Interparliamentary  Un- 
ion held  its  spring  Conference  in  Dublin 
Ireland.  The  activities  there  drew  the 
attention  of  Columnist  Willard  Edwards 
who  reported  on  the  Conference  in  a  pen- 
etrating article  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  Sunday,  May  9. 

The  key  point  which  the  article  em- 
phasizes is  the  effective  role  played  by 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, "Ed"  Der-winski.  in  representing  the 
U.S.  Congress  in  debate  with  Soviet  and 
other  Commimlst  delegates.  It  is  espe- 
cially   noteworthy    that    Congressman 


Derwinski,  a  Republican,  was  cast  in 
the  role  of  vehemently  defending  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. 

I  believe  that  the  Members  will  be  fas- 
cinated to  read  this  account,  dramatizing 
as  it  does  a  most  unique  international 
meeting,  which  escaped  the  attention  of 
most  American  newspapers: 
Dehwinski  Nbedlcb  Russians  in  Ireland: 
Rouses  Theib  Irk  at  Meeting  of  45  Nations 
(By  WUlard  Edwards) 

Washington,  SCay  8. — ^The  spokesman  for 
the  Communist  bloc  was  loudly  Indignant. 
He  shouted  a  demand  for  apologies. 

The  representative  of  the  United  States, 
he  fumed,  had  just  used  the  odloxis  term  of 
"Russian  satellite"  to  describe  the  free  and 
democratic  Socialist  republics  of  Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia,  Romania.  Hungary,  and  Po- 
land. 

Representative  Edward  J.  Derwinski,  Re- 
publican, of  minolB,  author  of  the  offending 
term,  was  unperturbed  by  the  interruption. 

"OK."  he  said  mildly.  "I'll  call  them  'pup- 
pets' instead." 

FORTY -five  nations  AT  TABL£ 

This  w^as  one  of  the  memorable  incidents 
carried  back  to  the  capital  this  week  by  par- 
ticipants in  the  latest  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
AprU  19-25. 

Forty-five  nations  were  represented  at  the 
gatherings  In  Lelnster  House,  seat  of  the  Irish 
Parliament.  This  sanctum  for  expression  of 
the  Gaelic  temperament  has  witnessed  some 
notable  exchanges,  breathing  passion  and  fire. 
In  the  past. 

The  recent  proceedings,  however,  by  gen- 
eral agreement,  were  featured  not  only  by 
frenzied  verbal  clashes  but  by  odd  voting 
patterns,  and  unusual  political  develop- 
ments. 

The  assembled  Europeans.  Asiatics,  and 
Africans  were  mystified,  for  example,  by  Rus- 
sian attacks  upon  the  United  States  based 
upon  speeches  by  prominent  Democratic 
Senators. 

CALLS    .JOHNSON    BARBARIAN 

They  heard  I.  Spiridonov,  head  of  the 
Soviet  group,  call  for  denunciation  of 
American  Armed  Forces  for  U£lng  "toxic 
gases"  in  Vietnam  and  buttress  his  assaults 
with  quotations  frcHn  speeches  by  Senator 
J.  W.  FVlbright,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  foreign  relations, 
Ernest  Grueninc.  Democrat,  of  Alaska. 
Frank  Church.  I>emocrat.  of  Idaho. 
Joseph  S.  Clark.  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Wayne  Morse.  Democrat,  of 
Oregon. 

As  the  Russian  leader  referred  to  President 
Johnson  as  a  barbarian  who  fomented  war. 
the  delegates  waited  for  some  Democratic 
spokesman  to  reply  to  this  att^vck  upon  a 
Democratic   President. 

Instead,  they  heard  Derwinski,  a  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  defend  the  American  position. 
He  was  Joined  by  Representative  Alexander 
PiRNiE.  Republican,  of  New  York,  who  took 
the  place  which  was  to  have  been  occupied 
by  Senator  Herman  Talmadge,  Democrat,  of 
Georgia.  The  southern  Senator  had  been 
forced  to  cancel  the  trip  because  his  services 
were  urgently  needed  to  fight  civil  rights 
legislation   in    the   Senate. 

averts  condemnation  of  united  states 
The  11-man  U.S.  delegation  Included 
5  Democrats.  In  addition  to  Talmadge, 
but  they  were  occupied  with  other  duties 
when  the  Russian  attack  took  place  In  the 
Interparliamentary  Council  which  climaxed 
the  meeting. 

DERwmsKi.  In  the  unaccustomed  role  of 
defending  the  Johnson  administration,  han- 
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died  the  task  so  well  that  a  series  of  sub- 
sequent votes  fotind  the  Russian  bloc  losing 
Its  attempts  to  put  the  meeting  on  record 
against  U.S.  policies. 

When  a  Czechoelovakian  delegate  Joined 
in  the  anti-American  chcMnis,  the  Chicago 
Congressman  reminded  him: 

"Our  armies  helped  to  liberate  your  coun- 
try in  World  War  n.  We  did  not  stay  on  as 
conquerors.  And  we  will  leave  southeast 
Asia  when  peace  has  been  restored." 

IGNORES    APPEASEMENT 

When  the  uproar  broke  over  his  use  of  the 
term  "Russian  satellites,"  the  presiding 
officer  sent  him  a  note,  nervously  suggesting 
that  he  call  the  Commiinist  bloc  countries 
"associate  powers"  of  Russia.  Derwinski 
Ignored  this  plea  for  appeasement.  After 
provoking  more  outcries  by  oflferlng  to  sub- 
stitute puppets,  he  resumed  use  of  the  term 
satellites.  The  Communist  delegates  glow- 
ered but  subsided. 

Derwinski  made  use  of  President  John- 
son's speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
emphasizing  that  the  sole  purpose  of  Ameri- 
can troops  in  Vietnam  was  to  restore  peace 
and  freedom. 

When  the  Russians  quoted  Senators  Full- 
bright,  Gruenlng,  Morse,  Chitrch,  and 
Clark,  noting  that  these  members  of  the 
President's  own  party  were  vociferous  critics 
of  his  Vietnam  policies,  Derwinski  replied: 

"Those  men  do  not  speak  for  the  American 
Government  or  for  the  American  people." 

ODD   VOTING   patterns 

Such  details  are  not  reported  in  the  official 
proceedings.  There  is  no  transcript.  Only 
a  broad  siimmary  of  the  discussions  and  a 
list  of  adopted  resolutions  are  made  avail- 
able. 

Some  odd  voting  patterns  were  disclosed  in 
a  record  compiled  by  Derwinski  for  his  own 
use. 

On  the  first  vote  on  a  resolution  condem- 
ning military  intervention  by  the  United 
States  in  southeast  Asia,  Russia  collected  19 
votes,  those  of  the  Eastern  European  bloc, 
plus  Indonesia  and  Mongolia.  Twenty-nine 
votes  defeated  the  resolution.  Nine  coun- 
tries abstained. 

When  much  of  the  anti-American  language 
was  deleted  but  condemnation  of  "aerial 
bombardments"  was  retained,  the  resolution 
failed,  27  to  27  with  10  abstentions. 

WATER    DOWN    RESOLUTION 

The  resolution,  as  finally  amended,  merely 
urged  negotiations  to  end  the  conflict  with- 
out any  preconditions,  and  it  was  adopted  42 
to  14,  the  Russian  bloc  remaining  adamant 
to  the  end. 

Somewhat  surprisingly,  Derwinski  noted 
two  votes  from  the  French  delegates  were 
consistently  cast  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  position  which  has  been  denounced  by 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle.  Some  African 
nations,  such  as  Ghana,  which  are  usually 
hostile,  abstained. 

"The  State  Department  keeps  telling  us 
that  the  Communist  bloc  is  softening  or 
mellowing  and  that  we  should  seek  a  bridge 
to  east  Europe,"  Derwinski  noted.  "It  was 
not  evident  at  this  conference.  Poland,  for 
example,  seemed  to  be  following  a  harder 
line  than  ever  before.  Yugoslavia  stayed 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  except  on  one  vote." 

MAKES     HAPPY     JUNKETS 

Although  it  was  founded  72  years  ago,  the 
Interparlii'.mentarian  Union  is  virtually  un- 
known and  its  meetings  twice  a  year  are  us- 
ually ignored.  Its  membership  is  open  to 
all  nations  with  a  parliamentary  form  of 
government  which  claims  to  have  free 
elections. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  the  semiannual  gather- 
ings are,  to  many  legislators,  an  occasion  for 
happy  junkets  to  foreign  cities.  A  score  or 
more  of  Senators  and  Representatives  are 
appointed  to  attend  them.  Many  use  the 
opportunity  for  sightseeing  and  ignore  most 
of  the  meetings. 


Derwinski  was  first  appointed  to  attend  a 
meeting  in  Warsaw  In  1959  because  he  is 
fluent  in  Polish  but  has  now  become  a  vet- 
eran delegate,  sojourning  to  Belgrade,  Copen- 
hagen, and  Brazllia  in  the  last  3  years.  He 
said  he  found  the  gatherings  educational  in 
keeping  track  of  Soviet  political  strategy  and 
valuable  for  cultivating  friendships  with  leg- 
islative representatives  in  crther  countries. 

LEARN    SHIFTING     MOODS 

"The  Communists,  of  course,  use  these 
meetings,  as  they  use  the  United  Nations,  as 
propanganda  sounding  Ixjards,"  he  remarked. 
"If  we  didn't  go  to  them  to  defend  our- 
selves, we  would  be  clobbered.  We  also  learn 
the  shifting  moods  in  other  countries  and 
sometimes  find  surprises  such  as  the  votes 
of  the  two  French  delegates  at  the  Dublin 
meeting. 

"The  new  nations  in  Africa  are  eager  for 
membership  as  a  status  symbol.  They  watch 
the  encounters  between  the  Communists  and 
the  free  world  nations.  It  may  not  be  much 
more  than  a  debating  society  "but  the  small 
countries  take  note  of  the  winners  and  losers 
of  the  debates  and  draw  tli&ir  own  conclu- 
sions. Many  of  them  are  friendlier  to  the 
United  States  than  is  generally  believed. 

"The  most  important  leston  to  be  learned 
is  that  the  Soviet  bloc  seems  to  be  harden- 
ing its  line  rather  than  softening  it  as  so 
many  in  the  administration  are  try  to  con- 
vince us." 


Bouquet  for  Art   Modell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  19,  1965 

Mr.  MINSHALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  friend,  Art  Modell,  has  done  a  won- 
derful job  with  the  Cleveland  Browns, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  see  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  take  editorial  cognizance  of 
the  fact. 

Art  has  proven  to  be  a  Solomon  in  the 

case  of  Archie  Roberts  and  I  commend 

the  article  to  sports-loving  colleagues: 

[Prom   the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer 

May  23.  19631 

A  Bouquet  for  Art  Modell 

Art  Modell,  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Browns,  deserves  a  special  award  from  pro 
football  and  perhaps  from  the  entire  pro 
sports  world  for  his  handling  of  the  Archie 
Roberts  case. 

In  lieu  of  that,  the  Plain  Dealer  sends  him 
a  large  bouquet  us  a.  symbol  of  appreciation. 

Too  often  a  professional  sport  is  found, 
fairly  or  unfairly,  in  a  position  of  selfish  gain 
at  the  expense  of  a  complete  edvication  for  a 
promising  athlete.  But  Modells  arrange- 
ment of  Roberts  future  for  the  next  3 
years  is  unique. 

Other  pro  football  players  have  gone  on  to 
become  doctors  and  a  few  have  played  pro 
football  to  help  eke  out  expenses  of  medical 
school.     But  Rot)erts  case  is  different. 

Roberts  will  be  graduated  by  Columbia 
University  this  term  and  already  he  is  en- 
rolled at  Western  Reserve  University  Medical 
School.  He  is  a  brilliant  Student  and  has 
ambition  to  become  a  doctor.  He  also  was 
one  of  the  East's  greatest  quarterbacks,  prime 
material  for  a  passer  in  pro  ranks.  The 
problem  was  how  could  a  ma.n  try  to  achieve 
twin  ambitions  almost  simultaneously? 

Modell  had  the  answer. 

Roberts  and  his  wife  will  receive  $14,000 
the  next  2  years  for  tuition  and  living  ex- 
penses. Meanwhile  Roberta  will  work  out 
briefly  with  the  team  at  training  camp  and 


learn  plays  and  techniques  through  occa- 
sional practice  sessions  during  the  season. 
But  he  will  concentrate  for  2  years  on  medica ; 
studies.  At  the  end  of  that  critical  period  o: 
preparation,  in  1987.  he  will  make  an  earnest 
effort  to  try  out  for  the  Browns. 

The  Cleveland  Browns'  experiment  is  a  fine 
example  of  one  man's  desire  to  improve  pro- 
fessional sport's  image  in  an  area  where  it 
can  stand  improvement. 


Balance  Needed  for  Probe  of  Klan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OP    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  som 
time  ago  when  it  was  first  advocated  that 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  be  investigated,  I  ad- 
dressed myself  briefly  to  the  subject  o:: 
the  floor  of  the  House,  I  pointed  our 
then  that  it  was  well  to  investigate  thr 
Klan  but  that  the  investigation  shouk. 
not  stop  there.  I  expressed  the  hop> 
that  the  Committee  on  Un-Americar. 
Activities  would  also  investigate  thr 
Black  Muslims  and  certain  left-wing  anci 
communistic  inspired  organizations  sue!; 
as  the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinatin  . 
Committee — SNCC — and  other  similar 
groups.  I  am  still  in  hope,  although  I 
must  confess  that  I  have  not  received 
much  encouragement,  that  Congress  will 
not  stop  with  the  Klan  investigation. 

In  this  connection,  shortly  thereaftc: 
the    eminent    coliunnist,    Mr.    Richarci 
Wilson,  wrote  a  timely  column  along  the 
same  line  of  thought.    Certainly  no  on. 
would  charge  Mr.  Wilson  with  being  :: 
racist  or  a  bigot. 

Mr.  Wilson's  article,  which  appeared  ir. 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  on  March 
31,  1965,  and  in  many  other  respected 
publications  throughout  the  country, 
certainly  merits  consideration. 

His  article  is  as  follows : 

Balance  Needed  for  Probe  of  Klan 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

When  President  Johnson  publicly  advo- 
cated a  congressional  investigation  of  th.- 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  he  must  have  known  that  trii' 
preliminaries  of  such  an  investigation  alreaciv 
had  been  laid  and  a  congressional  committrc 
was  about  ready  to  go  ahead  with  it. 

This  inquiry  was  seen  by  some  who  favorc  ; 
it  as  a  natural  and  perhaps  necessary  prt  - 
liminary  to  an  investigation  of  the  Con  - 
munist  attempt  to  penetrate,  influence,  ar  : 
exploit  the  movement  for  civil  rights. 

In  both  cases  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inve-  - 
tjgation  has  made  extensive  inquiries  of  i's 
own.  For  more  than  2  years — in  the  Kennedy 
administratlon  as  well  as  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration— the  FBI  has  traced  Communis- 
influence  in  the  civil  rights  movement  and. 
in  fact,  this  influence  has  grown  in  th. ; 
time. 

The  surveillance  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  ap- 
pears to  have  been  far  more  intensive.    Tl. 
Klan  has  been  infiltrated  by  the  FBI  at  al- 
most every  level,  and  this  probably  also  .s 
true  of  the  Communist  Party. 

A  thorough  congressional  Investigation  i  :' 
either  or  both  of  these  extreme  elemeri  .- 
might  be  sensational.  In  one  case,  that  i  : 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  there  may  have  beti 
financial  support  from  otherwise  respectat:- 
and  well-known  soiuces. 
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In  the  other  case,  at  least  one  close  adviser 
of  a  civil  rights  leader  is  classified  by  the 
FBI  as  a  hidden  Communist,  and  his  partici- 
P  itlon  in  the  movement  runs  to  the  extent 
ci  preparing  speeches  and  advising  on  tactics. 

Key  civil  rights  leaders  have  been  warned 
bv  Federal  officials  of  the  nature  Eind  extent 
o:  Communist  penetration.  This  needs  to  be 
gotten  into  perspective.  No  one  is  saying 
ihat  the  civil  rights  movement  has  been 
taken  over  by  Communists,  or  that  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.,  or  Roy  Wilkins  are 
Communists  or  Communist  sympathizers. 

Concern  Is  felt  at  the  highest  levels  of 
;:..vernment  because  the  infiltration  may 
h.ive  gone  farther  than  the  leaders  realize, 
or  that  their  evaluation  of  it  may  be  faulty. 
I.  is  recalled  that  when  the  labor  movement 
•.V...S  in  its  more  mUitant  phase  20  years  ago. 
C'lmmunlst  penetration  went  beyond  the 
.  -ntrol  of  the  national  labor  leadership. 
N^t  until  afllrmative  action  was  taken  to 
i:canse  Commxinist-dominated  locals  and 
ii'.dustrj'wlde  unions  was  the  Communist 
ci-'ive  overcome. 

Labor    leaders    recognized    that    not    only 

V  as  their  own  power  position  threatened  but 
that  they  could  not  count  on  public  sym- 
)  ithy  and  support  so  long  as  Communists 
rlayed  such  a  prominent  role. 

Somewhat  the  same  problem,  though  In 
irsser  degree,  may  now  face  the  civil  rights 
i.iovement,  particularly  as  it  now  tries  to  use 
powerful  economic  weapons  to  punish  and 
r  >erce  Southern  States.  One  of  the  targets 
.  r  Communist  infiltration  has  been  the  Stu- 
(iont  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee 
SNCC ) ,  giving  the  Communists  their  first 
;:nportant  entree  on  college  campuses  since 
::ie  anti-McCarthy  reaction. 

Another  target  of  Communist  infiltration, 
,'ccording  to  Federal  officials.  Is  the  Missis- 
s  ppi  Freedom  Democratic  Party,  which 
:  'ined  token  recognition  in  the  Democratic 
X.itional  Convention.  These  elements  are 
(iissatisfied  with  the  degree  of  Dr.  King's 
:  -lUtancy.     A   leading   rabbi,   astounded    by 

hat  he  learned  when  he  began  to  participate 
:.-.  the  movement,  declares  that  what  the 
tXOC  wants  is  "dead  bodies— our  bodies." 

At  the  opposite  extreme,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
F  deral  officials  have  been  probing  for  the 
•-  )lation  of  law  by  the  hooded  order.  John- 
f  n  was  not  speaking  rhetorically  when  he 

V  arned  members  to  get  out  of  the  Klan  and 
;•  -:ume  their  places  in  normal  life,  for  the 
I BI  has  now  had  ample  time  to  discover 
J  ;st  what  kind  of  a  conspiracy  the  Klan  is 
c.-.d  how  It  is  financed  and  supported. 

If  these  activities  cannot  be  ventilated 
i;'  the  courts,  or  even  if  they  can.  Congress 
his  a  responsibility  to  inquire  into  the  in- 
visible empire  with  a  view  to  determining 
v.hat  additional  legislation  is  needed  to  con- 
•7m1  the  more  pernicious  extremist  groups. 

But  the  Inquiry  should  be  balanced  and 
.^'nould  include  also  an  cxpoeure  of  the  efforts 
:  Communists  to  influence  and  exploit  the 
-  :vil  rights  movement. 

Otherwise,  the  coming  investigation  may 
1  e  merely  a  vehicle  for  what  dedicated  Com- 
•...imists  would  like  best — an  exposure  of  a 
largely  imat^inary  rightist  conspiracy  to  seize 
control  of  the  countrv. 


The  Dutch  Don't  Fear  Us 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OF   K.\NSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
'.  lew  of  the  constant  carping  criticism 
nf  the  French,  aimed  at  all  things  Ameri- 
'-an,  It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  contrary 


view  expressed  in  one  of  the  preeminent 
newspapers  of  Europe,  the  Haagse  Post, 
of  Amsterdam. 

I  include  the  following  editorial  as  It 
appeared  in  the  May  1965  issue  of  Atlas 
magazine : 

The  Dutch  Don't  Fear  Us — They'd  Ratheb 

Copy   Oxia  Methods 

(By  G.  B.  J.  Hiltermann) 

(Note. — It  is  hardly  a  secret  that  part  of 
the  reason  for  the  Frenchman's  resentment  of 
the  United  States  is  his  feeling  that  American 
bigness — the  bigness  of  industry,  of  Invest- 
ments— is  swallowing  up  his  Nation.  In  this 
article  G.  B.  J.  Hiltermann,  editor  of  the  in- 
fluential Haagse  Post,  counsels  the  French 
that  th^  way  to  avoid  bemg  swallowed  is 
to  take  a  leaf  out  of  America's  book  and  to 
make  their  own  industries  competitive.) 

The  French  seem  haunted  by  the  fear  that 
they  will  become  an  American  colony  or,  at 
best,  the  51st  State  in  the  Union.  Hence 
the  recent  decision  by  Paris  to  reject  the 
political  and  military  leadership  of  Wash- 
ington, and  even  close  cooperation  with  other 
members  of  the  Atlantic  community.  As 
the  French  see  it,  that  way  lie  political  and 
military  subservience  to  the  United  States. 
The  French  also  believe  that  the  American 
political  and  military  leadership  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  gains  that  American  in- 
dustry has  already  made  In  the  competition 
for  the  large  and  growing  European  market. 
France's  Finance  Minister  has  repeatedly 
urged  his  fellow  Europeans  to  curtail  Ameri- 
can investments  in  Europe,  especially  when 
American  industry  not  only  provides  the 
capital  needed,  but  manufactures  and  sells 
the  finished  products. 

What  the  French  have  always  feared  is 
American  industry's  ability  to  "supply  any 
mass  market  with  standard  products.  Not 
more  than  foiu-  or  Ave  European  concerns 
have  as  much  capital  Investment  behind 
them  as  dozens  of  American  concerns  can 
boast,  and  it  is  this  investment  which  per- 
mits the  Americans  to  conduct  research  on  a 
scale  that  only  a  handful  of  European  com- 
panies can  match.  This  extensive  research, 
plus  long  and  varied  experience  and  under- 
lying financial  assets,  enables  the  Americans 
to  organize  distribution  on  a  scale  unknown 
in  Europe. 

The  French  line  of  argument  also  is  much 
in  vogue  at  present  and  certainly  has  its 
beginnings  in  the  success  story  of  American 
industry  in  postwar  ETurope.  Here  are  a 
very  few  typical  developments: 

Coca-Cola  started  things  off  by  becoming 
enormously  popular  in  Europe  since  the  war, 
even  In  the  wine-drinking  countries.  The 
French  raised  the  cry  that  they  were  being 
subjected  to  "cocacolonizatlon"'.  And.  ac- 
cording to  Time  magazine,  more  than  2,100 
American  companies  have  entered  the  Euro- 
pean market  since  1958,  and  there  have  been 
remarkably  few  failures.  During  that  period, 
American  investments  doubled;  they  now 
total  some  $10  billion.  The  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  estimates  that  during  1963 
Americans  invested  $17  billion  abroad.  $2.5 
billion  in  Europe. 

Even  Europeans  who  do  not  read  trade 
mag.azines  have  noticed  the  growing  tide  of 
investment.  The  important  computer 
market  now  is  dominated  mainly  by  IBM 
and  General  Electric.  GE  merged  with  Bull, 
the  French  computer  firm,  over  the  objec- 
tions of  the  French  Government,  and  is 
negotiating  with  Olivetti  and  Allgemeine 
Elektrlzitats  Gesellschaft,  the  German 
electrical  concern.  Also  noteworthy  is  the 
establishment  in  Paris  of  a  large  architec- 
tural office  which  has  already  built  the 
UNESCO  headquarters  there  and  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  The  Hague.  Bitterest  of  all  to 
the  French  must  l>e  the  success  of  a  Franco- 
American  enterprise,  Duquesne  Purina, 
which  crashed  the  chicken  market  by  open- 
ing a  virtual  factory  which  puts  50.000  chick- 
ens on  the  market  every  week.    Not  only  do 


the  French  chicken  farmers  object;  the 
French  gourmets  also  resent  the  instruslon 
of  standardized  American  foods. 

And  the  end  is  not  In  sight.  Five  large 
American  furniture  manufacturers  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  on  the  basts  of  a 
European  market  survey,  that  Europe  is 
simply  dying  for  the  standardized  products 
of  a  furniture  c<»npany  run  along  American 
lines.  And  American  motel  c^>erators  have 
plans,  not  for  a  few  scattered  motels  but  for 
a  network  that  will  cover  all  of  Europe.  Less 
striking  but  much  more  Important  is  the 
market  research  information  compUed  by 
UjS.  makers  of  nuclear  reactOT^,  who  con- 
cluded that  Europe's  preparations  to  harness 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  Is  lag- 
ging and  would  benefit  from  an  American 
assist. 

The  fear  tliat  the  United  States  will  dom- 
inate the  European  market  does  not  run 
very  high  among  the  Dutch.  Holland  houses 
three  or  four  European  enterprises  that  are 
comparable  to  the  American  giants.  It  Is 
also  the  only  European  country  which  serves 
as  the  headquarters  for  two  Anglo-Dutch 
companies  of  worldwide  scope.  Thinking  in 
American  dimensions,  therefore,  is  not  diffi- 
cult for  Holland,  where  even  those  who  reject 
liberal  views  now  generally  accept  the  fact 
that  a  liberal  approach  has  become  the  order 
of  the  day.  Consequently  HoUand  has  no 
great  enthusiasm  fc«-  restricting  American  in- 
vestment and  business  activity.  Neverthe- 
less the  French  feeling  that  American  firms 
have  a  big  head  start,  because  of  their  longer 
experience  with  mass  markets,  cannot  be 
denied. 

It  is  therefore  all  the  more  surprising  that 
the  French  Government  spends  most  of  its 
time  pleading  for  measures  to  keep  Ameri- 
can industry  out,  instead  of  encouraging 
steps  that  would  provide  a  new  solution  for 
a  new  situation.  What  could  be  more  ob- 
vious than  the  Importance  of  promoting  the 
Integration  and  concentration  of  European 
enterprises?  You  wonder  whether  E^jropean 
firms  have  the  necessary  initiative. 

It  is  not  so  strange  that  five  American 
furniture  factories  got  the  idea  of  catering 
to  a  big  European  market;  what  Is  strange 
Is  that  five  Ehiropean  manufacturers  didn't 
think  of  it  first.  If  they  have  been  doing 
this  sort  of  thing,  why  hasnt  their  initia- 
tive received  attention?  If  they  haven't,  it  is 
regrettable. 

The  French  have  pointed  out  a  real  dan- 
ger, but  they  haven't  suggested  any  solu- 
tion. In  most  cases  a  colony  colonizes  itself. 
A  country  and  a  people  accept  a  colonial  rela- 
tionship when  they  allow  others  to  do  what 
they  themselves  should  have  done.  The  big 
decolonization  process  of  our  time  is  the 
creation  of  new  nations  and  the  education  of 
underdeveloped  peoples  In  order  to  make  the 
colonizer  superfluous.  The  solution  for  Eu- 
ropeans threatened  with  colonization  is  to 
get  busy. 

Naturally,  this  need  not  be  done  In  every 
field  of  enterprise.  It  is  quite  p>ossible  that 
we  will  continue  to  use  American  computers. 
Just  as  Americans  will  continue  to  use  French 
perfumes.  As  for  furniture,  chickens,  archi- 
tecture and  many  other  items,  European  in- 
dustry, planning  its  operations  for  a  Eu- 
ropean market,  should  be  the  answer  to  the 
American  invasion. 


High-Speed   Transportation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONWECnCOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
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serting  into  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
statement  I  submitted  to  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation  and  Aeronau- 
tics in  connection  with  its  hearings  on 
legislation  for  research  and  development 
in  high-speed  ground  transportation  to 
improve  the  national  transportation 
system. 

My  statement  was  as  follows : 
Statement  by  Congressman  W^illiam  L.  St. 
Once,  of  Connecticut,  SuBcoMMriTEE  on 
Tran.sportation  and  Aehonautics,  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, Wednesday,  May  19,  1965,  Re  H.R. 
5863  and  Related  Bills 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  present  my  views  regard- 
ing the  bill  H.R.  5863  and  related  bills,  which 
your  committee  now  has  under  considera- 
tion. Your  oommlttee  is  acting  with  wiadom 
in  considering  this  legislation  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain it  will  reach  a  wise  decision  and  rec- 
ommendation. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  research 
and  development  in  lilgh-speed  ground 
transportation  in  order  to  Improve  our  na- 
tional transportation  system.  There  Is  no 
question  that  improvement  Is  needed;  we  are 
all  agreed  on  that.  The  longer  we  wait,  the 
more  our  transportation  system  appeans  to 
deteriorate.  As  the  process  of  urbanization 
grows  more  rapid,  the  less  our  transporta- 
tion appears  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  retell 
to  this  committee  the  problem  we  have  in 
New  England  and  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  country,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
transportation  difficulties  encountered  by 
the  New  Haven  Railroad.  To  date  we  have 
stUl  not  solved  these  problems  and  there  is 
no  way  of  knowing  when  and  If  they  will 
ever  be  solved. 

In  the  last  Congress,  several  Members  of 
Congress  introduced  a  resolution  to  grant 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  eight  Northeast- 
ern States  to  enter  into  a  compact  for  the 
setting  up  of  a  multistate  authority  to  op- 
erate fast  passenger  raU  transportation  serv- 
ice from  Boston  to  Washington,  by  way  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  I  was  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  that  resolution,  but  unfor- 
tunately no  action  was  taken  at  the  time. 

This  year,  four  of  us  in  the  House  have 
reintroduced  the  resolution:  the  Honorable 
Robert  N.  Giaimo,  of  Connecticut;  the  Honor- 
able Pernand  J.  St  Germain,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land: the  Honorable  William  B.  Widnall,  of 
New  Jersey:  and  myself.  Senator  Claiborne 
Pell,  of  Rhode  Island,  introduced  the  res- 
olution in  the  Senate. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address  on  Jan- 
uary 4.  1965,  President  Johnson  referred  to 
the  need  for  rapid  transit  in  the  Northeast. 
He  said:  "I  will  ask  for  funds  to  study  high- 
speed transportation  between  urban  centers 
We  will  begin  with  test  projects  between 
Washington  and  Boston.  On  high-speed 
trains  passengers  could  travel  this  distance 
in  less  than  4  hours." 

I  believe  that  the  proposal  contained  in 
our  resolution  and  the  proposals  in  H.R. 
58G3  and  related  bills,  which  deal  with  the 
problem  on  a  national  scale,  constitute  a 
far-reaching  approach  and  a  practical  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  public  transportation. 
The  solution  proposed  in  these  measures 
would  make  possible  fast  and  dependable  rail 
transportation  for  the  urban  areas,  where  the 
need  for  this  transportation  is  greatest.  It 
would  also  help  solve  the  constant  problems 
and  losses  sustained  by  the  exi.«iting  lines 
operating  in  these  areas,  problems  and  losses 
with  which  they  seem  to  be  unable  to  cope 

Adequate  passenger  transportation  serv- 
ice is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation, 
ns    well    as    to   the   areas   directly    involved. 


Unless  this  problem  is  solved  quickly,  unless 
fast  and  adequate  transportation  service  is 
provided  soon,  the  railroad  crisis  In  this 
country  wUl  grow  worse  and  all  i>arts  of  the 
country  wUl  suffer  economically.  Industry 
will  be  affected.  Retail  buBiness  will  be 
hurt.  The  whole  business  community  will 
suffer.  The  public  will  be  inconvenienced. 
In  New  England  we  may  be  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  more  Industries  and  with  greater 
unemployment.  This  may  be  equally  true  in 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

We  cannot  and  we  should  not  ignore  this 
situation.  For  this  reason,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend this  Committee  for  its  timely  consid- 
eration of  these  measures.  I  look  forward 
to  your  early  and  favorable  action  in  report- 
ing a  bill  which  will  be  a  definite  step  in  the 
direction  of  a  solution  to  the  problem. 


A  Bad  Firearms  Law 


StaHon  WEVD's  Unique  Series:  The  Jew- 
ish Home  Show 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREaENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
commend  radio  station  WEVD  in  New 
York. 

Enormous  attention  has  been  focused 
in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  of 
our  community  on  the  war  against  dis- 
ease and  suffering. 

Enoi-mously  expanded  educational  pro- 
grams, increased  research,  extensive 
modernization  and  expansion  of  hospital 
facilities  are  all  a  part  of  this  vitally  im- 
portant effort  to  combat  illness.  An  in- 
teresting aspect  of  this  problem  has  been 
the  efforts  of  many  of  our  radio  and 
television  stations  in  presenting  pro- 
grams of  interest  designed  to  increase 
the  public  awareness  of  the  care  and 
treatment  of  various  illnesses. 

In  the  forefront  of  this  effort  has  been 
radio  station  WEVD  in  New  York. 
Six  years  ago  the  station  instituted 
what  was  then  a  unique  series  on  "The 
Jewish  Home  Show."  It  provided  a 
weekly  program  dealing  with  all  aspects 
of  the  medical  profession.  The  program 
was  arranged  in  conjunction  with  the 
various  medical  societies  in  New  York 
City. 

The  emphasis  was  on  preventative 
medicine  and  a  wide  variety  of  public 
information  was  disseminated. 

The  host  of  this  show  has  been  Ruth 
Jacobs.  Sholem  Rubinstein  has  been  the 
executive  director  and  producer,  while 
Violet  L.  Kanfer  is  Eissociate  producer. 
With  great  imagination  and  ability  they 
have  presented  a  ti-uly  outstanding  scr- 
ip which  has  been  applauded  and  hon- 
ored by  hospitals  throughout  the  city. 

WEVD  pioneered  in  these  medical 
broadcasts  and  many  other  stations  sub- 
sequently developed  regular  series,  all 
with  the  public  well-being  in  mind. 

On  the  sixth  anniversary  of  these  med- 
ical broadcasts.  I  would  like  to  call  them 
to  your  attention,  salute  them  for  their 
effectiveness,  and  laud  them  for  their 
important  role  in  our  comniunity. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my"  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Wichita,  Kans.,  Beacon  dealing  with 
firearms  control  legislation  which  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Congress.  We 
must  guard  against  rushing  headlong 
into  the  passage  of  legislation  which 
would  fail  to  keep  fii-earms  out  of  the 
hands  of  irresponsible  and  ciminal  per- 
sons, and  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
law-abiding  citizens. 

The  editorial  follows : 

A   Bad   Fdiearms   Law 

A  Senate  subcommittee  is  conducting 
hearings  that  would  curb  mail-order  sales 
of  any  type  of  firearms,  curtail  importation 
of  foreign  weapons,  and  classify  every  fire- 
arm v/ith  a  bore  diameter  of  more  than  one- 
half  inch  as  destructive  weapons.  This 
would  embrace  three-fourths  of  all  antique 
guns — subjecting  them  to  Federal  registra- 
tion, confiscation,  or  defacement  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasviry. 

When  he  testified  in  favor  of  the  bill  re- 
cently. Senator  Robert  Kennedy  said  he  also 
would  favor  disarming  private  groups  like 
the  Kn  Klux  Klan,  Black  Muslims,  and  Min- 
utemen.  Private  arsenals  should  be  elim- 
inated, said  Kennedy,  and  at  the  very  least 
they  should  be  registered. 

Unfortunately,  the  legislation  Kennedy 
and  many  other  persons  support  would  prove 
to  be  largely  ineffectual  In  its  declared  pur- 
pose— keeping  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of 
irresponsible  and  possibly  murderous  per- 
sons. What  it  would  do,  instead,  is  work  a 
grave  hardship  on  the  innocent — the  hunt- 
ers and  gun  collectors. 

The  Treasury  Department  could  impose 
burdensome  requirements  and  penalties  on 
any  person  who  moves  from  one  State  to 
another  and  wants  to  take  his  personal  fire- 
arms with  him;  also  anyone  who  transports 
a  sporting  firearm  across  a  State  line  for 
hunting  or  participation  in  a  sports  event . 

People  intent  upon  crime  vtrlll  not  heed 
the  law  that  would  deprive  them  of  weap- 
ons any  more  than  they  would  regard  rob- 
bery as  Impossible  because  it  is  illegal.  They 
oi>erat€  outside  the  law,  and  have  no  respect 
for  any  aspect  of  it  that  is  inconvenient  to 
them. 

Aside  from  the  impracticality  of  this  pro- 
posed law,  there  is  grave  doubt  of  its  con- 
stitutionality. The  second  amendment  spe- 
cifically guarantees  the  right  of  the  people 
to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

A  far  superior  proposal  has  been  advanced 
by  Representative  Bob  Casey,  of  Texas.  Hi- 
bill  would,  rather  than  infringing  upon  the 
right  of  Americans  to  buy  and  bear  arm.= 
make  it  a  crime  bearing  a  mandatory  25-yea! 
sentence  for  anyone  using  or  carrying  a  fire- 
arm during  the  commission  of  a  robber} 
assault,  murder,  rape,  or  similar  crime. 

This  won't  prevent  premediated  murder  !)• 
firearms.  Nothing  will.  But  it  should  mak. 
the  punks  and  the  hooligans  think  twicr 
before  allowing  themselves  to  be  caugh' 
with  firearms  during  the  commission  of  an- 
other crime.  And  that  is  when  a  large  num- 
ber of  accidental  slayings  occtir. 

In  any  case,  this  would  be  a  far  bette: 
law  than  the  one  now  being  considered  i:: 
Congress,  wlilch  would  penalize  the  mar.\ 
peaceable  users  of  firearms  and  prove  in- 
effective against  the  few  who  carry  then; 
with  criminal  intent. 
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La  Porte,  Ind.,  Herald-Argus  Editorial 
Supports  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America — VISTA 


Competition  Is  the  Spice  of  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  20,  1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  through 
the  program.  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
.America— VISTA— is  currently  recruit- 
ing volunteers  to  serve  the  less-privileged 
citizens  of  our  country.  This  dramatic 
antipoverty  program  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Americans  to  help  other  Amer- 
icans in  rural  and  urban  areas.  Job  Corps 
camps,  migrant  worker  communities, 
Indian  reservations,  hospitals,  schools, 
and  institutions  for  the  mentally  ill  or 
mentally  retarded. 

A  fine  editorial  supporting  the  Vista 
recruitment  drive  appeared  recently  in 
the  La  Porte,  Ind.,  Herald-Argus. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Domestic  Peace  Corps 

This  country's  domestic  peace  corps,  VISTA 
( Volvmteers  in  Service  to  America) ,  is  seeking 
recruits,  individuals  interested  in  serving 
their  fellowman  for  1  year  for  $50  a  month 
;vnd  living  expenses.  Applicants  must  be  18 
years  of  age  or  older,  single  or  married  with 
no  dependents,  and  both  husband  and  wife 
jnay  apply.  There  are  other  qualifications 
but  these  are  the  major  ones;  pltL,  a  willing- 
ness to  live  sacrificially. 

VISTA  is  a  part  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
cT-am  which  is  now  getting  up  steam  in  var- 
ious fields  of  endeavor.  Those  who  enlist  as 
volunteers  wiU  be  doing  a  variety  of  social 
service  tasks,  not  as  professionals,  but  as  fel- 
low himian  beings  with  a  dedicated  feeling  of 

v.-antlng  to  be  useful.  They  will  be  amateurs 
motivated  by  a  purpose  of  helping  those  who 
need  help  to  help  themselves. 

Some  will  serve  in  preschool  programs  for 
3-  and  4-year-old8  in  culturally  deprived 
l;ome8,  to  give  these  small  youngsters  the 
chance  to  "catch  up"  with  their  more  fortu- 
:i.ite  fellows  before  they  enter  regular  klnder- 
f  .irten  or  first  grade.  Some  will  be  counseling 
••  ouths  in  Job  training  camps,  such  as  the  one 
'>eing  opened  at  Camp  Atterbury  near  In- 
ciianapolis. 

The  teaching  of  homemaking  to  slum  fam- 
ilies so  they  can  make  better  use  of  the 
aeager  resources  they  have  wUl  be  the  task 
<if  other  VISTA  people.  Conducting  of  edu- 
r.itional  activities  of  several  kinds  for  young 
nd  old  In  poverty-stricken  aref.s  will  "be  an 
■.rnportant  service. 

VISTA  will  not  be  a  forced-draft  program 
mposed  on  commtmities  whether  they  want 
11  or  not.  Its  volunteers  will  be  sent  only  to 
ijlaces  where  requests  for  help  have  been  sent 
out  and  where  there  Is  a  sponsoring  agency 
:  sking  for  the  volunteer  services.  To  date 
VISTA  has  requests  from  local  communities 
■  n  20  States  for  about  250  volunteers.  It  ex- 
riects  to  have  about  3,000  workers  in  the  field 
•  'V  the  close  of  this  year. 

Illustrative  of  how  thoroughly  volunteer 
his  program  is  to  be  is  the  fact  that  appli- 
' mts  accepted  for  service  will  be  given  the 
ehance  whenever  possible  to  select  their  own 
: locations.  They  will  go  to  serve  where  they 
want  to  go. 

VISTA  is  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
sentiments  of  brotherhood  can  be  translated 
into  positive  action.  As  such  It  would  seem 
to  have  an  important  future  among  some 
segments  of  the  deprived  and  the  poverty 
ridden. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OP   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
alumnus  of  Cornell  University,  I  can  only 
console  myself  with  the  thought  that — 
as  always,  and  in  every  endeavor — com- 
petition is,  indeed,  the  spice  of  life. 

In  ad^dition,  as  the  Representative  in 
this  body  of  the  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  community, 
I  can  also  say,  with  real  pride,  how  de- 
lighted I  am  in  the  great  forward  strides 
that  have  been  made  these  past  few 
years  by  Ithaca's  other  educational  In- 
stitution, Ithaca  College.  Much  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  Ithaca  ■  Col- 
lege— with  the  assistance  of  the  recently 
enacted  Federal  programs  in  aid  of 
higher  education  and  of  similar  pro- 
grams at  the  State  level — has  been  due  to 
the  vision  of  the  foresight  of  Ithaca's 
College's  dynamic  president,  Howard 
Dillingham. 

An  excellent  summaiy  of  what  Ithaca 
College  has  been  able  to  achieve  under 
Dr.  Dillingham's  leadership  is  contained 
in  this  report  on  Ithaca  College,  as  set 
forth  in  Time  for  May  14,  1965,  entitled 
"How  To  Buy  a  Campus,"  which  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  now  set 
forth: 

How  To  But  a  Campus 

"Par  above  Cayuga's  waters 

There's  a  place   known  well. 
Tis  our  noble  alma  mater 
Higher  than  Cornell." 

A  college  in  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  that  looks  down 
on  Ivy  League  Cornell?  As  recently  as  5 
years  ago  the  notion  would  have  been  con- 
sidered absurd.  Yet  today  the  2,200  students 
of  Ithaca  College  sing  that  song  with  con- 
siderable spirit — and  unquestionable  altl- 
metrlc  accuracy.  After  73  years  as  mainly  a 
coed  mvisic  and  physical-education  school 
housed  in  a  seedy  assortment  of  Victorian 
buildings  in  downtown  Ithaca,  the  college 
now  occupies  250  windswept  acres  atop  South 
Hill,  where  the  clean  bold  lines  of  its  new 
$30  million,  23-building  complex  do.  indeed, 
soar  high  above  Cornell. 

Ithaca's  march  up  the  hill  has  been  re- 
markably rapid,  but  its  real  rarity  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  private  school's  fi.'?cally  con- 
servative businessman  board  has  leaned  on 
government.  Federal  and  State,  every  step  of 
the  way.  With  no  endowment,  no  dependable 
support  from  foundations  or  industry  and 
only  4,000  alumni  (most  of  them  unaffluent 
teachersl ,  Ithaca  nevertheless  managed  to 
raise  $30  million  in  5  years— all  but  $250,000 
of  it  through  Government  loans  and  Govern- 
ment-floated bonds. 

"A    GOOD   product" 

The  college's  decision  to  explore  every  gov- 
ernmental source  of  money  was  taken  at  the 
urging  of  its  horseback-riding  president. 
Howard  Irving  Dillingham,  60.  A  Syracuse 
Ph.  D.  In  education.  Dillingham,  although  a 
Quaker,  was  headmaster  of  Georgia's  River- 
side Military  Academy  (Though  Quakers  are 
pacifistic,  I  am  not)  when  Ithaca  summoned 
him  back  to  New  York  in  1951.  made  him 
president  in  1957.  When  he  arrived,  Ithaca 
had  no  accreditation  and  many  of  its  stu- 
dents were  Cornell  flunk-outs  who,  insists 
on  buselnessman,  stuck  around  town  "to  en- 
joy the  drinking  life." 

Dillingham  pared  many  elective  courses  to 
concentrate  his  staff  to  an  unusuall  degree 


on  interdisciplinary  general  studies,  which 
attracted  national  notice.  He  raised  tuition, 
upgraded  faculty  salaries  (from  a  miserable 
median  $3,900  in  1953,  they  now  stand  at 
$10,000).  Then,  on  a  siumner  day  In  1959. 
Dillingham  rode  up  South  Hill,  looked  out 
over  Cayuga  Lake  and  Instantly  decided :  "We 
will  build  our  campus  on  the  hill." 

He  knew  that  there  must  be  some  Federal 
money  avaUable  for  college  construction,  had 
no  idea  how  much.  Board  Chairman  Her- 
man E.  Muller,  an  accountant,  decided  it  was 
worth  investigating  after  an  outside  study 
showed  that  Ithaca  cou  d  expect  a  rising 
cash  flow  from  increasing  enrollment  to  han- 
dle a  heavy  loan  commitment.  "It  was  a 
simple  business  proposition,"  said  MuUer. 
"We  had  a  tremendous  demand  for  our  prod- 
uct. We  had  a  good  product.  We  had  a 
good  faculty — a  good  production  line."  Some 
trustees  fretted  about  going  bankrupt,  or 
feared  Government  control.  Yet  the  more 
they  looked  into  the  matter,  the  more  plen- 
tiful the  Government  money  seemed  to  be 

and  they  finally  plunged  in. 

Soon  Ithac^  got  more  than  $17  million  In 
40-year  loans  from  the  Federal  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  for  10  conventional 
dormitories,  2  dramatic,  14-story  dorm  tow- 
ers, a  student  union,  dining  hall,  and  health 
center.  New  York  State  floated  $12  mil- 
lion worth  of  SO^year  tax-free  bonds  for 
music,  athletic,  library,  science,  fine  arts  and 
other  administration  buildings.  All  will  be 
paid  oflf,  at  the  rate  of  $1,377,000  a  year,  from 
student  dormitory  fees  and  tuition,  which 
total  $2,800  per  student.  Modem  buildings, 
insists  Dillingham,  help  pay  for  themselves 
In  lower  maintenance  costs:  "If  an  act  of 
God  suddenly  set  one  of  those  Ivy-covered 
buildings  down  on  our  site,  we  would  have 
it  removed  becatise  we  couldn't  afford  to 
operate  it." 

"unmitigated  blessing" 
Did  Government  money  bring  Government 
control?  "With  these  two  agencies  It  doesn't 
distort  our  picture  one  damn  bit,"  says  Dil- 
lingham. "WeTe  Just  as  free  as  we  ever 
were.  It's  been  a  happy  partnership."  Adds 
College  Secretary  Ben  Light:  "The  first  time 
we  went  to  present  an  application  we  took  our 
lawyer  with  us.  Since  then  he's  stayed 
home."  Says  Architect  Robert  B.  Tallman: 
"They  check  the  engineering  and  the  financ- 
ing details,  but  I  can't  think  of  any  major 
engineering  or  archltecttiral  feature  they've 
suggested."  Insists  English  Professor  John 
Harcourt:  "It's  been  an  unmitigated  bless- 
ing." 

That  blessing  has  even  inspired  mighty 
Cornell  to  take  notice  of  little  Ithaca.  "Dil- 
lingham's running  a  doggone  tight  little 
ship  over  there,"  says  a  top  Cornell  adminis- 
trator. "Their  aggressiveness  makes  us  look 
a  little  fooli.'h,"  concedes  another. 


Hope  Sickness  Hits  Two  Local  Docs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
sometimes  I  wonder  why  so  many  doc- 
tors leave  their  practices  and  their  homes 
to  serve  as  volunteers  in  developing  na- 
tions. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Pontiac,  Mich.. 
Press  partly  answers  that  question. 
In  this  article  two  surgeons  explain  why 
they  take  2 -month  busmen's  holidays 
with  Project  Hope. 
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They  suffer  fiom  an  incurable  disease 
called  Hope  sickness.  For  treatanent 
they  fly  once  a  year  to  wherever  the  SS 
Hope  is  anchored  and  work  long,  hard 
hours. 

They  teach  their  medical  coxmterparts 
modern  surgical  techniques.  Last  year 
the  surgeons  were  in  Ecuador  with  Hope; 
this  year  they  were  in  Guiena. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  account  of 
the  experiences  of  these  two  dedicated 
doctors  is  of  great  interest  and  include 
the  Pontiac  Press  article  by  Janet  Chus- 
mir  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord: 

"Hope"  Sickness  Hits  Two  Local  Docs 
(By  Janet  Chiismir) 

Two  Miami  Beach  surgeons,  Dr.  Rudolph  E. 
EXrosd  and  Dr.  Everett  Shocket,  are  suflferlng 
from  an  incurable  disease — Hope  sickness. 

For  treatment  they  fly,  once  a  year,  to  far- 
away places  and  board  a  ship.  Once  there, 
sleeping  little,  working  hard,  their  symptoms 
miraculously  disappear. 

Crew-cut.  grey-haired  Dr.  Drosd  spent 
January  on  the  Hope  ship;  he  was  one  of 
the  volunteer  physicians,  working  without 
pay,  who  Join  the  reconverted  Navy  ship's 
permanent  medical  staff  on  a  rotating  basis. 

But  he's  home  now.  And  suffering  from 
the  Hope  syndrome — depression. 

"The  only  way  to  get  undepressed  is  to  go 
back."  he  says.  "Not  that  it  has  to  be  the 
Hope  ship.  Two  thousand  American  doctors 
are  working  and  teaching  in  various  parts 
of  the  world." 

He  is  depressed  because  he  finds  many  peo- 
ple living  their  lives  in  the  same  way,  obvious 
to  the  larger  problems  of  the  world :  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  disease,  malnvjtrition, 
and  poverty. 

"All  of  which  affects  us."  he  says.  "Whv 
else  do  we  have  a  war  in  Vietnam." 

He  has  found  that  most  of  the  patients  he 
has  treated  on  Project  Hope  had  never 
spoken  to  an  upper  class  person  or  an  Amer- 
ican before. 

"Being  treated  as  a  human  being  was  a 
new  experience  for  them.  Hostilities  are  bro- 
ken down,  attitudes  are  changed,  friends  are 
made." 

He  found  Guinea  full  of  complex  medical 
problems:  parasites,  tropical  diseases,  a  50- 
percent  Infant  mortality  rate,  leprosy,  and 
'everyone  seemed  to  have  .severe  stomach 
ulcers. 

"It's  not  a  disease  of  recent  civilization," 
the  doctor  explains.  "It  has  been  present  in 
the  bush  Jungle  for  years.  They  live  in  a 
system  of  terror,  witch  doctors,  neighboring 
enemy  tribes,  wild  animals,  and  now  some 
ulcers  are  complicated  by  the  stresses  of 
civilization." 

With  no  milk,  tranquilizers,  or  antacids 
available,  the  only  treatment  that  works,  the 
doctor  continues.  Is  surgery.  Much  of  his 
work  was  devoted  to  performing  and  teach- 
ing operations  to  remove  ulcers. 

Sterility  is  also  a  serious  problem  In 
Guinea.  Many  were  sterile  from  malnutri- 
tion, parasites,  veneral  diseases. 

•They  plagued  the  shop  for  cures;  children 
iire  so  important  for  protection,  hunting, 
agriculture."  he  explains. 

In  Guinea  polygamy  is  practiced.  Every 
man  has  as  many  wives  as  he  can  afford. 
Big  families  are  more  important  than  money. 
The  husband  spends  2  days  with  each  wife 
and  there  is  no  rivalry,  for  the  newest  wife 
must  do  the  heavy  work,  so  the  older  wives 
greet  her  eagerly. 

In  that  country,  he  continues,  men  outlive 
women. 

"A  woman  who  looks  60  is  40.  prematurely 
aged,"  the  doct<w  says,  "from  hard  work, 
early  marriage,  many  babies  delivered  with- 
out help,  and  no  medical  care.    Women  had 

no  status." 
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But  with  liberation,  that  is  changing. 

"It  wont  be  long"  Dr.  Droed  says,  "before 
they  have  a  matriaxchy  like  u«." 

He  feels  the  little  countries  have  only  one 
way  to  go — toward  a  planned  economy. 

Dr.  Drosd  and  Dr.  Shocket  both  visited 
Bcuador  last  year.  This  year  the  ship  is 
spending  its  10  months  in  Guinea.  Dr. 
Drosd  was  on  board  in  January;  Dr.  Shocket 
leaves  for  his  tour  of  duty  May  15. 

While  the  number  of  people  treated  dur- 
ing the  ship's  stay  seems  like  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  in  terms  of  the  total  population  of 
the  country,  the  doctors  say  the  teaching 
keeps  spreading  the  effect  of  the  program. 

Every  operation  is  witnessed  by  local  doc- 
tors who  learn  American  techniques  and  can 
in  tiu-n,  teach  others  and  perform  similar 
services  themselves. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  all  fields  of 
medicine;  training  is  conducted  through  ac- 
tual hospital  procedures,  claesroom  lectures 
and  discussions,  motion  pictures,  etc.  Teach- 
ing is  stressed.  This  enables  Hope  to  have 
a  more  enduring  effect  on  local  health  con- 
ditions than  would  attempt*  at  widespread 
treatment. 

The  ship's  doctors  also  form  mobile  inland 
teams,  working  with  local  physicians,  sur- 
geons, health  officers,  midwives,  technicians, 
et  al..  in  their  own  surroundings. 

And  in  every  port  of  call,  a  permanent  in- 
stallation is  left  to  continue  the  work  of 
Project    Hope 

In  Vietnam,  yiere  is  now  an  orthopedic  re- 
construction center;  in  Trujillo,  Peru,  the 
medical  center  is  being  developed,  thanks  to 
Hope:  In  other  countries,  dental  clinics,  im- 
munlEation  centers— whatever  the  most 
pressing  need. 

AS  for  why  a  doctor  takes  a  busman's 
holiday  on  the  Hope  ship.  Dr.  Drosd  says. 
"For  some  it's  a  desire  to  see  other  countries. 
"When  you  do  this  sort  of  thing -you  ?et  a 
different  point  of  view. 

"Dr.  Shocket  and  I  have  traveled  exten- 
sively, but  normally  you  get  the  tourist  chan- 
nels. Here  you  get  under  the  skin  of  a 
country,  you  see  the  people  In  their  most 
open  moments,  when  they're  sick. 

"It's  tremendously  rewarding  to  do  needed 
work.  We  work  very  hard,  but  the  demands 
are  purely  professional,  there  are  none  of 
the  emotional  problems  of  involved  families, 
and  the  economic  stresses  are  absent.  It's 
really  applying  the  profession  In  an  unin- 
hibited and  unencumbered  mjjiner. 

"We  are  getting  to  the  people,  bypassing 
the  leaders.  It's  important  to  them  and  at 
the  same  time  it  gives  us  tremendous  insight 
and    information. 

"They  are  aware  this  is  nongovernment, 
there  Is  little  protocol.  Some  doctors  and 
nurses   don't  fit  In.     They   drop   out." 

Dr.  Drosd  leans  back  In  hi*  chair. 

Next  year  he's  going  to  Nicaragua. 

He  says,  "Everybody.  I  guess,  goes  for  vari- 
ous motivations. 

"But  there  Is  one  common  denominator. 
They  are  all  there  as  volunteers." 
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Question   Planned   Parenthood  as   Anti- 
poverty  Projec^ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20. 1965 

Mr,  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  number  of  citizens  of  the  Mil- 
waukee metropolitan  area  have  become 
concerned  with  a  propose^  antipoverty 


project  and  have  been  frustrated  by  their 
inability  to  get  a  hearing,  in  responsible 
places,  for  their  point  of  view.  Mrs.  Rav 
Kuffel.  an  active  member  of  an  informal 
organization  knov/n  as  the  Civic  Aware- 
ness Group,  has  forwarded  the  foUowin. 
material  to  me,  and  I  submit  it  herewitli 
in  keeping  with  my  belief  that  every  re- 
sponsible citizen  has  a  right  to  be  heaici 
by  liis  govermnental  representatives: 

As   individual,  law-abiding  citizens,  mair 
of  us  have  submitted  letters,  legal  opinion: 
copies  of  negative  resolutions  passed  by  loca! 
governmental     bodies,    in     opposition    to    ;. 
project   under   the  antipoverty   law,   in   thi 
area.    It  has  indeed  been  frustrating  and  hn 
caused  utmost  concern  that  not  one  of  the- 
citizens  has  received  any  return  mall  by  the 
office    charged    with    the    administration    o: 
all    antipoverty    projects.      The    law-abldin  • 
citizen  cannot  understand  why  he  does  no; 
have  a  right  to  be  heard,  in  this,  our  demo- 
cratic society.    That  same  citizen  cannot  \n-.- 
derstand   how  a  commission  can  approve  :, 
project  rejected  by  local  government,  espe- 
cially  when   that  same   commission,  whose 
members  are  neither  elected  by  the  people 
nor   responsible  to  any  governmental  body 
can    then    supersede    the    authority    of    the 
duly    elected    mayor,    aldermen,    and    super- 
visors of  this  area.    If  a  commission  is  a  law 
unto  itself,  does  it  seem  that  elected  gov- 
ernment is  jeopardized?    When  the  citizen  is 
denied  the  right  to  be  heard  before  a  com- 
mission or  subcommittee  of  said  commissior. 
and    when    this   commission   has   control    o.' 
millions  of  tax  moneys,  does  this  represen* 
taxation   without  representation?     We  feel 
that  this  problem  is  so  serious  that  the  Amer- 
ican form  of  government  is  being  challenged. 
Let  us  now  be  specific  about  the  particular 
project,    but    always    keeping   in   mind,    the 
seriousness  of  the  citizen's  right  to  be  heard 
In  our  area,  a  volunteer  organization  applied 
for  funds  under  the  Public  Law  88-452.    Thi^ 
project,  family  planning,  was  submitted  by 
another  volunteer  agency,  of  which  the  peti- 
tioning agent  Is  not  a  member.     This  proj- 
ect did  not  follow  normal  Qommlttee  chan- 
neling, and  as  a  matter  of  record,  while  it 
was   still    In    committee,    citizens   requested 
the   right   to  be  heard:    this   right  was   not 
acknowledged.    The  commission  then  moved 
to  hold  a  public  hearing  on  this  same  proj- 
ect; the  sponsoring  agent,  the  Planned  Par- 
enthood   Association,    brought    in    speaker.": 
from   great   distances    to   discuss   the    locn! 
issue:  the  parliamentary  procedure  was  ques- 
tioned  but   ignored;    the   opposition   to    the 
project  clearly  stated  that  no  where  in  Public 
Law  88-452  was  there  any  reference  to  sucl. 
projects;    furthermore,   at  seminars  on   dis- 
cussion of  conununity  action  programs,  the 
goal  of  such  community  action  programs  wa.- 
clearly  stated  as  being  one  that  would  unifv 
the  community.     The  public  hearing  Itself 
demonstrated  the  controversial  aspects  atui 
the  division  of  community  acceptance  to  thi.- 
project.     (The  local  newspapers  printed  200 
articles  and  referred  to  it  as  controversial 
The  actions  of  local  government,  which  in- 
cluded   placing    of    county   tax    funds    in    a 
contingency   fund  for  the  operation   of  the 
commission  and  the  resolution  (file  No.  64 
251)   of  the  Common  Council  of  Mllwaukep 
were  not  presented  at  the  public  hearing. 

When  the  commission  voted  on  the  proj- 
ect, no  further  discussion  occurred  and  tlic 
further  statements  and  signatures  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  project  were  not  considered  albeii 
the  fact  that  the  conunlssion  stated  it  would 
accept  all  such  materials.  We  ask,  then,  is 
this  democratic  form  of  government? 

Since  that  time,  legal  opinion  questlonint: 
the  experimental  status  of  the  contraceptivf 
pill,  further  substantiated  by  the  article  ir. 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Monday,  April  19. 
and  by  the  release  from  London,  Baroness  E 
Summcrskill.  life  peeress,  said  in  the  House 
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of  Lords  that  permission  for  further  sale  of 
the  pills  should  be  withdrawn  because  of 
possible  Bide  effects  such  as  thrombosis,  waa 
submitted;  medical  advice  stated  that  the 
present  patients  with  complications  are  not 
treated  by  the  Planned  Parenthood  Assocl- 
tion  but  are  sent  to  County  General  Hos- 
pital: further,  physicians  donate  their  serv- 
ices at  the  hospital  and  thus  eliminate  the 
tax  moneys  In  the  budget  of  said  project; 
further,  the  breakdown  of  time  allotted  to 
tlie  patient  by  the  Planned  Parenthood  Asso- 
ciation project  Is  challenged  by  highly  quali- 
fied medical  men  as  being  sufficient  to  make 
proper  medical  diagnosis. 

We  list  but  a  few  of  the  very  serious  ques- 
tions raised  but  the  rest  of  all  materials  and 
The  "magnitude  of  the  opposition."  so  stated 
by  a  Congressman,  is  on  file  at  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  We  ask,  then,  why 
should  a  project  so  controversial,  so  opposed 
by  local  government,  so  dubious  in  the  legal 
and  medical  realm,  be  considered  under  tax 
moneys  collected  to  help  those  less  fortu- 
nate in  material  goods  but  not  less  in  hu- 
man dignity.  We  ask  what  effect  and 
reaction  any  neighborhood  in  all  social- 
economic  status  might  be  to  the  use  of  a 
mobile  unit,  sex-mobile  if  you  please,  or 
church  basement  for  this  extremely  personal 
and  medical  question.  We  ask  further,  why 
any  program  Is  needed  when  the  existing  tax- 
supported,  highly  recognized  medical  clinic 
is  available  at  the  county  hospital. 

Let  us  complete  the  total  picture  of  this 
entire  question.  Since  January  of  the  year 
AD.  1965.  the  mass  media,  including 
the  television,  which  can  produce  powerful 
effects  through  the  use  of  pictures,  has 
subjected  the  entire  population  with  discus- 
sions on  birth  control,  homosexuality,  and 
abortion.  The  reaction  of  many  people, 
mostly  mothers  who  are  responsible  for  the 
teaching  of  the  young  people.  Is  a  disturb- 
ing one.  They  question  why  this  subject 
must  invade  their  home  continually,  they 
question  why  the  progrtims  seem  to  slant  a 
complete  modification  of  all  laws  relative  to 
the  subject  of  perversion  and  criminal  abor- 
tion. They  question  why  medical  research 
works  diligently  to  save  the  lives  of  the  un- 
born and  yet  another  faction  warns  of  having 
a  family  and  even  recommends  prescinding 
the  law — that  Is.  modification  of  the  law  on 
criminal  abortion.  They  question  If  that 
law  can  be  modified,  cannot  all  laws  be  modi- 
fied? They  question  the  rishig  rate  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency  and  then  read  that  pro- 
grams submitted  (under  tax  moneys)  for  the 
distribution  of  contraceptives  for  the  unwed 
at  age  15.  In  Chicago,  for  example,  are  being 
tent  to  Federal  agencies  for  tax  funds — does 
this  program  encourage  subsidizing  vice? 
They  question  the  Increased  rise  In  venereal 
disease  among  the  young  people  and  then 
the  same  young  people  will  be  supplied  ma- 
terials which  in  effect  states  the  Government 
condones  Illicit  behavior. 

The  role  of  our  Government  in  the  world 
today  is  one  of  leadership.  The  weight  of 
leadership  then  rests  upon  our  elected  offi- 
cials, not  only  for  the  welfare  of  this  Nation 
but  of  the  entire  world.  If  leadership  is  to 
i>e  provided,  then  it  seems  prudent  to  con- 
sider the  effects  of  government  in  the  matter 
of  birth  control  where  it  has  already  been 
an  established  government^al  practice. 

Let  us  consider  India :  The  Prime  Minister 
r>f  Health.  Dr.  Sushila  Nayyar.  told  the  House 
'>f  Parliament  that  the  results  of  a  10-year 
birth  control  project,  costing  millions,  was 
.1  failure;  next,  Japan,  the  only  country  that 
•lalms  success  in  the  area  of  population  de- 
'  rease  and  yet  with  all  means  available  to  aU 
he  people,  the  method  used  is  criminal  abor- 
'lon,  which  is  equal  to  every  live  birth.  In 
West  Germany,  400  doctors.  Including  100 
pynecologlsts.  have  signed  a  petition  deplor- 
ing the  sexualizatlon  of  modern  society  and 
warn  that  if  unlicensed  sexuality  becomes  a 
public  policy,  "the  free  world  and  the  under- 


developed oountries  wlU  Inevitably  be  led  to 
a  catastrophe  and  an  Importaiit  arguznent 
Will  be  provided  for  the  dertiopmesit  of  a 
worldwide,  nonwhite  racial  front  of  the  pro- 
letarlan  people";  and,  most  recently,  in  India. 
Aoharya  'VlnoMia  Bbave,  a  diadple  of  Ma- 
hatma  Gandhi,  and  one  of  India's  leading 
laymen,  criticized  his  Government's  birth 
control  program,  declaring  that  birth  control 
is  a  "negation  of  the  Hindu  way  of  life,  and  a 
defeat  of  spiritual  of  ethical  values  ' 

Let  us  now  quote  Mrs.  Margaret  Sanger, 
the  founder  of  the  Planned  Parenthood  Asso- 
ciation, from  an  article  in  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  February  1965:  "Other  oountries  feel 
that  if  our  Government  is  against  it.  it  must 
be  bad.  Americans  would  be  much  more  ac- 
ceptable when  they  go  abroad  to  work  on  the 
problem  if  we  covUd  get  our  Government  to 
approve  it — perhaps  under  such  term  as  pop- 
ulation control."  Also,  "I  don't  see  how  we 
can  control  the  birth  rate  until  we  get  the 
Goverrmient  to  agree  that  this  Is  something 
which  should  be  taken  up  seriously.  "  Let  us 
quote  further  from  the  founder,  the  Amer- 
ican Baby  Code:  "A  marriage  shall  in  itself 
give  husband  and  wife  only  the  right  to  a 
common  household  and  not  the  right  to  par- 
enthood. No  woman  shall  have  the  legal 
right  to  bear  a  child,  and  no  man  shall  have 
the  right  to  become  a  father  without  a  permit 
for  parenthood."  Does  the  present  situation 
in  Grovernment  reflect  the  philosophy  of  this 
organization? 

In  a  recent  review  of  the  book.  Children 
lor  Adoption,"  by  Peai-1  Buck.  Edniund  FuUer 
states  that  Pari  S.  Buck  sounds  an  eloquent 
and  holy  and  unpuxitanical  call  for  a  re- 
sponsible sex  code.  She  reminds  us  of  how 
infinitely  much  more  there  is  to  sex  and 
love  than  the  physical  a.ct  with  which  our 
culture  is  so  obsessed.  Men  and  women  are 
responsible  for  their  seed.  The  famous  pill 
cannot  end  their  responsibility.  Any  sex 
education  "should  include  responsibility  for 
the  unborn  child,  the  po.ssible  child.  In 
terms  of  moral  law  or  health  of  society  who- 
ever supposed  they  could  be  sep.arated." 

And  Rhena  Eckert.  daughter  of  Dr.  Albert 
Schweitzer,  quotes  her  father's  view  on  re- 
spect for  life:  "This  is  a  fundamental  ethi- 
cal concept  that  can  be  accepted  by  every- 
one regardless  of  religion  or  philosophy— 
basically.  It  is  that  every  person  has  a  will 
to  live,  that  it  is  evil  to  destroy  life  or  hin- 
der Its  development;  that  It  is  good  to  further 
and  sustain  life.  All  life  in  every  form  has 
value." 

TlUs  administration  has  pledged  itself  to 
the  creation  of  a  great  society  .Shall  it 
Utilize  its  resources  and  provide  positive  lead- 
ership or  shall  it  follow  a  negative  approach, 
and  thereby  admit  defeat,  and  commit  it- 
self to  birth  control?  The  plea  is  to  help 
the  welfare  of  its  people,  the  guise  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  welfare — has,  perhaps,  welfare 
been  the  cause  and  not  the  symptom  of  the 
problem? 


Making  the  Federal  System  Work 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  20,  1965 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  is 
made  these  days  of  the  alleged  inability 
of  the  States  to  oope  with  new  and 
emerging  problems.  Continually,  it  is 
asserted  that  only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  resources  and  initiative  to 
do  justice  to  the  ever-Increasing  demands 
by  our  citizens  for  governmental  services 
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and  other  governmental  action  to  deal 
^th  changes  brought  about  by  popula- 
tion growth  and  technological  advance. 
I  do  not  share  these  beliefs  about  the 
decline  of  our  Federal  system  Con- 
sequently, I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  cite  chapter  and  verse  of  what  one  of 
our  smaller  States  is  doing  under  the 
leadership  of  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Gov.  Robert  Smylie.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  Governor 
Smylie  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. He  is  one  of  the  four  Governors 
on  the  Commission.  I.  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr 
Fountain],  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keogh],  represent  this  House 
on  the  Commission. 

The  following  article,  written  by  State 
Senator  Perry  Swisher,  of  Idaho,  high- 
li.ehts  the  accomplishments  of  tlie  38th 
legislative  session  in  Idaho  as  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  State's  historj'.  I  feel  cer- 
tain our  colleagues  will  find  this  report 
of  great  significance  and.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I 
am  pleased  to  bring  it  to  their  att<>ntion: 
The  Barbecui  Prr 
(By  Perrj'  Swisher) 

We  were  able  to  do  more  than  any  Id:. ho 
l-egislature  before.  Till  I  can  get  home  thl<: 
news  release  from  Governor  Smvlie's  stpft 
says  something  about  it: 

Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylie  hailed  the  38th 
Idaho  Legislature  as  one  of  the  greatest  if 
not  the  greatest,  session  in  Idaho's  history 

"Any  one  of  a  half  dozen  pieces  of  legi«;- 
latlon  enacted  in  this  session  would  pro%e'.-. 
major  landmark  of  accomplishment  standin- 
alone.  The  budget  makes  adequate  provi- 
sion for  providing  effective  solutions  to  many 
of  the  htiman  problems  of  our  people  TTie 
session  acted  with  courage,  talent,  and  .<^kill 
in  moving  to  do  what  must  be  done  and  in 
being  willing  to  face  the  music  and  pav  the 
bills.  ■ 

"The  session  was  conscientious! v  conserxa- 
tive  because  it  was  prudently  progressive 

"In  the  best  tradition  of  American  gov- 
ernment, the  budget  approved  today  will, not 
leave  the  individual  or  the  community  to 
grapple  helplessly  with  problems  bevonci 
their  power,  nor  will  It  abdicate  IocjU  re- 
sponsibility by  inviting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  resolve  our  problems  from  a  dis- 
tance. We  have  now  given  the  most  effective 
answer  possible  to  the  crtoshlng  centralism 
of  the  Federal  Government.  We  have  been 
willing  to  meet  and  to  master  our  own  prob- 
lems here  at  home.  This  is  a  budget  for  a 
new  day  In  Idaho,  new  days  of  achievement 
of  opportunity  and  self-reliance." 

Observers  have  called  the  session  a  tri- 
imiph  and  a  tribute  to  the  Gmemors  lead- 
ership. 

The  session,  responding  to  Governor 
Smylie's  proposals  with  what  amounts  to 
nearly  95  percent  agreement,  enacted  ,i 
brand  new  3 -percent  sales  and  use  tax.  re- 
duced income  taxes  and  property  levies  bv 
$25  million,  passed  an  Improved  free-port 
law,  and  conmienced  the  job  of  making  sense 
out  of  an  archaic  and  obsolete  system  of 
property  valuation. 

The  State's  books  are  in  balance.  The 
bonded  debt  U  about  $1%  million  (it  is  not 
paid  off  Isecause  the  Interest  rate  is  a  low 
1.7  percent).  The  Increased  expenditures 
are  supported  by  the  new  revenue  package. 

The  Governor  said,  "The  session  has 
achieved  a  substantial  improvement  in  the 
business  climate  oS  the  State.  The  new 
broad-based,  three-pronged  tax  program  cre- 
ates a  growth  climate  that  will  be  a  real 
incentive  to  home-based  Industry  and  to  a 
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fast-paced    program    of    Industrial    recriiit- 
ment." 

The  session  Increased  general  governmen- 
tal services  by  nearly  35  percent  and  ended 
with  the  books  In  balance.  TTie  Governcw 
calls  the  revenue  structure  adequate  for 
many  years  to  conxe. 

The  session  now  ending  has  authorized  a 
42-percent  Increase  In  expenditures  for  pub- 
lic schools.  This  Is  the  biggest  single  step 
forward  In  public  school  education  in  the 
State's  history. 

Appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  two 
universities  will  be  up  22  percent.  The  ses- 
sion created  a  network  foundation  for  a 
statewide  system  of  Junior,  or  community 
colleges. 

The  session  created  a  new  State  parks  and 
recreation  area  administration  which  is  a 
high-water  mark  In  conservation  legislation. 
It  may  well  be  a  model  on  which  similar 
efforts  In  other  Northwest  States  can  found 
similar  programs.  The  bureau  of  outdoor 
recreation  has  called  it  one  of  the  best  park 
bUls  in  the  Nation. 

Two  new  State  parks  were  added  to  the 
park  system;  Peninsula  Point  at  McCall  and 
Register  Rock  at  American  Falls. 

This  legislature  created  a  water  resources 
board  which  will  have  authority  to  initiate, 
construct  and  operate  multlpurpKjee  water 
projects,  with  full  consideration  for  the  rec- 
reational and  conservatlonal  importance  of 
adequate  supplies  of  clean  water.  This  will 
be  a  do-it-yourself-type  State  agency  founded 
on  the  frank  assertion  that  we  will  do  it  for 
ourselves  better  and  faster  than  It  can  be 
done  by  someone  else.  This  legislation  was 
authorized  by  a  constitutional  amendment 
offered  for  ratification  at  a  special  session 
last  summer  and  ratified  by  the  people  in 
last  November's  general  election. 

There  was  significant  legislation  enacted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  working  people  of 
Idaho  such  as  the  silicosis  amendments  and 
some  revisions  upward  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation benefits. 

The  State's  administration  of  fish  and 
wUdllfe  resources  has  long  had  national 
recognition.  Its  superb  performance  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  new  laws  enacted  In  the 
last  2  months. 

The  State's  programs  In  mental  health, 
public  health  and  public  welfare  compare 
very  favorably  with  States  of  the  same  size 
and  are  superior  to  many  In  the  larger 
States. 

The  State  hospitals  and  specialty  schools 
receive  high  ranking  in  any  compilation  of 
effort  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

The  State's  public  buildings  program  is 
permanently  funded  and  has  built  73  new 
buildings  at  Its  State  institutions  in  the  last 
10  years.  This  session  authorized  $8  million 
more  In  new  construction. 

The  current  legislature  funded  a  public 
employees  retirement  system,  and  enacted 
a  statewide  system  of  personnel  administra- 
tion. 

A  significant  start  has  been  made  In  per- 
fecting the  administration  of  justice  through  _ 
Judicial  reform. 

The  session  faced  up  to  the  need  for 
thoroughgoing  constitutional  reform  and  re- 
vision. The  new  legislation  will  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  fast  start  on  the  significant 
and  very  worthwhile  project. 

The  building  fund  package  contains  a  new 
College  of  Business  Administration  at  Idaho 
State,  a  new  College  of  Education  and  a  new 
Engineering  Laboratory  at  the  University  a 
start  on  the  badly  needed  new  Penitentiary, 
and  money  to  complete  the  new  Veterans- 
Home  at  Boise. 

The  program  to  renovate  the  capital- 
building  Itself  can  be  started  In  this  bien- 
nium. 

Smylie  says  "This  legislature  has  faced  and 
solved  more  of  the  human  problems  of  our 
people  than  any  session  in  modem  times  and 
has  proved  to  be  a  truly  responsive  Instru- 
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ment  of  public  service.  Wt  don't  need  to 
worry  about  any  growing  sentiment  for  Fed- 
eral Intervention  in  Idaho's  affairs.  We  ar» 
doing  the  Job  at  home  and  we  are  doing  it 
well." 

All  this  for  a  State  with  700.000  population, 
67  percent  of  the  area  of  which  is  owned  by 
the  United  States,  and  which  is  spread  over 
88,000  square  miles  of  mountain,  desert  and 
forest  is  an  outstanding  record. 

"I  am  confident  that  the  people  will  reward 
the  membership  of  this  sa&slon  with  the 
benediction  of  gracious  pr;T;se,"  the  Governor 
said. 

Governor  Smylie  added.  "State  govern- 
ments appear  weak  and  feeble  only  when 
they  fall  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  A 
State  has  to  operate  on  a  pay  as  you  go 
basis,  simply  because  we  do  not  have  the 
Federal  Government's  unlimited  capacity  for 
Incurring  debt.  Where  State  governments 
are  willing  to  keep  the  store  and  pay  the 
bills,  they  are  doing  and  will  continue  to 
do  a  good  and  satisfactory  Job.  Facing  up 
to  problems  and  solving  tiiem  with  courage 
and  imagination  is  not  an  exclusive  attribute 
Of  the  Federal  Government,  and  where  State 
Governors  and  legislatures  are  willing  to  do 
the  Job  and  do  it  right,  you  hear  very  little 
sentiment  for  going  hat  in  hand  to  Wash- 
ington. 

"The  real  effective  response  to  the  threat- 
ening centralism  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  found  in  records  lilse  the  record  of 
this  38th   Idaho  Legislature. 

"After  the  depression  yeajis  and  the  war 
years  the  federal  system  is  Just  now  begin- 
ning to  flower  again.  And  it  is  flowering  be- 
cause States  like  Idaho  are  showing  Increas- 
ing willingness  to  become  strong  and  respon- 
sible partners  in  this  uniquely  excellent  fed- 
eral svstcm."  I 
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Tribute  to  James  P.  Vaughan,  Educator 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1965 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  occa- 
sionally  a  man  passes  the  threshold  of 
history  leaving  an  Indelible  mark  to  be 
respected,  admired,  and  emulated  for 
generations  to  come.  Such  a  man  was 
James  P.  Vaughan,  educator,  humanist, 
school  administrator,  and,  in  a  sense 
visionary. 

Mr.  Vaughan,  whose  story  is  more  ade- 
quately told  In  the  accompanying  eulogy 
by  Father  Evans  and  the  letter  from  Dr. 
Lovshin,  had  the  wisdom  and  the  courage 
and  the  determination  to  forge  out  of  a 
raw  pioneer  mining  community  a  supe- 
rior educational  system  that  opened  wide 
the  doors  of  opportunity  to  an  uprooted 
and  thankful  people.  He  saw  with  im- 
wavering  clarity  that  the  promise  of  the 

free  society  would  forever  remain  barren 
for  those  who  labored  In  darkness  of 
mind  and  spirit.  He  knew  Instinctively 
that  only  through  education  could  these 
people  of  diverse  cultures  from  distant 
lands  participate  fully  In  the  destiny  of 
their  adopted  land.  He  knew  that  man 
is  not  free  unless  his  mind  Is  free— free  to 
inquire,  to  question,  to  assimilate,  to 
learn. 

In  a  sense,  Mr.  Vaughan  will  remain 
with  us.    His  memory  wtU  always  be  kept 


by  a  grateful  community.  His  work  will 
be  extended  in  life  by  respectful  former 
students  who  have  been  guided  by  his 
vision  into  the  mainstream  of  progress 
In  American  society.  His  legacy  to  the 
community  is  at  once  an  irreplaceable 
treasiu-e  and  an  exemplary  standard  of 
achievement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  accompanying  tributes  to 
James  P.  Vaughan  and  under  tinanlmous 
consent  I  include  them  with  my  remarks: 

Chisholms   Dr.    Lovshin   Pays   Tribute   to 

Educator 
Miss  Veda  Ponikvar, 
Editor,  Free  Press, 
Chisholm,  Minn. 

Dear  Veda:  With  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Vaughan.  Chisholm  has  lost  Its  foremost 
citizen.  I  fear  that  those  who  did  not  come 
under  the  influence  of  this  great  man  do  not 
fully  realize  the  inspirational  force  he 
generated. 

When  the  definitive  history  of  the  Mesabl 
Range  is  compiled,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  Chisholm  wa«  a  unique  community 
during  its  formative  years.  Its  most  in- 
fluential citizen  was  not,  as  Is  usually  the 
case,  a  wealthy  businessman  or  one  who 
inherited  political  power,  but  rather  a  great 
educator.  Because  of  this  unusual  circum- 
stance, and  because  of  the  great  character 
and  ability  of  this  man,  Chisholm  had  a 
record  of  the  performance  superior  to  that 
of  larger  towns.  It  is  a  source  of  wonder- 
ment that  Mr.  Vaughan  remained,  during  his 
active  years,  in  the  smaU  community  he 
loved. 

It  is  difficult,  also,  for  those  who  were  not 
a  student  or  teacher  under  him  to  realize 
what  a  tremendous  role  he  played  in  mold- 
ing the  character  of  others.  Though  most 
of  us  were  poor,  we  never  felt  underprivileged 
because  Mr.  Vaughan  and  Ills  faculty  had 
prepared  us  so  welL 

It  is  fortunate  that  a  man's  worth  is  not 
measured  by  the  breadth  of  his  obituauy. 
If  this  were  true,  Mr.  Vaughan  deserved  a 
whole  special  issue  of  the  Free  Press.  As  a 
former  student  who  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  community,  the  schools,  and  to  this 
outstanding  inspirational  leader,  I  hope  that 
this  expression  of  appreciation  will  be  sec- 
onded by  many  others. 
Sincerely, 

Leonard  L.  Lovshin,  M.D. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"Let   the   LrrrLE    Children   Come   to   Me  ' 
(Luke  18:  16) 

(Eulogy  preached  at  the  fimeral  of  James 
P.  Vaughn,  Holy  Rosary  Cathedral,  Duluth. 
Mmn.,  on  March  27,  1965,  by  the  Reverend 
John  Whitney  Evans,  chaplain  of  Catholic 
students.  University  of  Minnesota,  Duluth. i 

In  searching  for  a  text  appropriate  to  opt-r. 
a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  James  P.  Vaughn, 
I  recalled  over  and  over  again  one  I  ha\e 
often  associated  with  educators.  We  find  it 
in  the  Gospels  where  our  Lord  says  "Let 
the  little  children  come  to  Me."  In  so  many 
ways,  Mr.  Vaughn's  time  on  earth  was  sper.' 
in  saying  and  doing  the  same  thing. 

Perhaps  this  truth  is  not  obvious  at  first, 
for  we  seldom  think  that  a  school  superir- 
tendent  Is  interested  in  children.  It  Is  somr- 
times  hard  for  us  to  remember  that  all  th" 
sophisticated  organizational  scaffolding  thrit 
Insulates  the  administrator  from  the  world 
of  the  child  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  child 
There  was,  however,  a  directness  about  the 
way  Mr.  Vaughn  ran  his  system.  From  th" 
planning  of  English  exercises  and  tooth 
brush  drUls  to  the  evaluation  of  the  physical 
education  prc^ram,  he  was  not  only  "on  top 
of  his  Job,"  but  Into  every  corner  of  It. 

We  might  think  that  he  was  able  to  take 
so  personal  an  interest  in  the  education  of 
children    because — as    we   fondly   Imagine— 
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times  were  simpler  then.  But  there  was 
something  very  complicated  about  the  chil- 
dren Mr.  Vaughn  served.  ChlBholm,  Minn., 
during  those  years  after  1907,  when  he  be- 
gan his  life  work,  was  not  a  typical  Ameri- 
can village.  Its  population  was  made  up 
overwhelmingly  of  new  arrivals  from  south- 
eastern Europe.  Mr.  Vaughn't  system  of 
schools  faced  the  task  not  only  of  educating 
rising  numbers  of  children,  but  of  educating 
children  who  came  from  homes  where  Eng- 
lish was  not  spoken,  where  physical  bygene 
was  often  neglected,  where  mothers  could 
not  cope  with  the  preparation  of  American 
foods,  and  where  fathers  had  never  ap- 
proached the  ballot  box.  Theee  were  people 
whom  the  historian  calls  "the  uprooted," 
and  Mr.  Vaughn  had  to  help  them — children 
mothers,  fathers,  aU — to  develop  roots  in  a 
new  and  uncongenial  soil. 

One  almost  thinks  of  the  Peace  Corps  in 
recalling  how  Mr.  Vaughn  and  his  bride  took 
up  residence  in  the  southern  quarter  of 
town,  down  where  the  immigrants  lived. 
They  opened,  not  only  schoolrooms,  but  their 
home  and  their  very  Uves  to  these  newcom- 
'=Ts.  They  tried  to  make  these  children  of 
the  foreign  bom  proud  of  their  heritage,  of 
their  language,  of  their  ancient  nations,  of 
their  parents;  and  by  building  this  self- 
respect  in  thousands  of  children  of  the  Old 
World,  Mr.  Vaughn  fathered  in  them  the 
most  essential  trait  of  the  New  World:  that 
sense  of  personal  dignity  that  compels  per- 
sonal resFKjnsibility.  Philosophers  from 
Plato  to  Dewey  who  have  written  on  teaching 
point  out  that  certain  moral  virtues  must 
be  present  In  a  child  if  he  is  to  succeed  aca- 
demically. The  truly  astonishing  educa- 
tional achievements  of  the  Chisholm  school 
system— a  system  that  tmder  Mr.  Vaughn 
became  a  nationally  recognized  model— are 
traceable  in  large  measure  to  this  funda- 
mental moral  quality  which  Mr.  Vaughn 
personally  cultivated  in  and  demanded  of 
every  parent,  teacher,  and  child  he  met. 

I  said  that  when  I  thought  of  Mr.  Vaughn  s 
life,  I  thought  of  how  our  Lord  told  his  fol- 
lowers  to  let  the  little  children  come  to  Him. 
We  must  remember,  too.  that  Mr.  Vaughn 
was  himself  a  child,  and  that  now,  for  the 
last  time,  his  holy  mother,  the  church,  em- 
braces him  in  her  sanctifying  rites.  Let  us 
sk  God  to  be  merciful  to  our  departed 
i)rother.  Let  us  seek  to  imitate  his  good 
-  xample  by  being  as  dedicated  to  moral  up- 
rightness and  human  concern  as  he.  And 
let  us  remember  that  ovu-  presence  here  at 
this  sight  of  death  not  only  honors  a  life 
!hat  has  ended,  but  professes  faith  in  a  life 
to  come.  If  we  are  to  live  successfully  and 
die  happily,  we  too  must  become  as  little 
children,  for  of  such,  sav?  our  Lord.  Is  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 
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"The  Enemy  Is  Apathy" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW     VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1965 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Sneaker.  I  wish  to  draw  to  tiie  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  following  address 
by  Adm.  John  M.  Will,  chairman  of  the 
board.  American  Export-Isbrandsten 
Lines.  Inc.,  at  the  Maritime  Week  lunch- 
(' :-»n  of  the  Ocean  Frieght  Agents  Associa- 
t.on  of  Chicago,  on  May  17, 1965: 

Since    those    splendid    days    when    proud 

V.inkee    Clipper    ships    dominated    the    seas 

iid  gained  for  themselves  a  near  monopoly 


Of  the  world's  ocean  cargoes,  the  American 
merchant  marine  has  been  shipping  water 
badly.  Except  for  the  frenetic  activities  of 
wartime.  U.S.  merchant  ships  have  been  sail- 
ing on  an  ever-ebbing  tide. 

Today,  far  from  the  Hon  of  yesterday,  the 
mouse  of  American-scheduled  freighter  serv- 
ices carries  only  about  one-quarter  of  the 
foreign  trade  tonnage  entering  or  leaving 
U.S.  portB.  In  nonllner  bulk  commercial 
commerce,  the  appalling  figure  is  less  than 
5   percent. 

The  picture  grows  more  dismal  each  year, 
yet  the  means  are  at  hand  right  now  to  re- 
verse tlUs  ebbing  tide  and  to  catapult  the 
American  merchant  marine  back  onto  the 
cresting  tide  of  world  commerce. 

The  means  for  this  dramatic  reversal  lie 
in  high-speed  ships  powered  by  nuclear 
energy.  This  is  neither  a  fuazy  concept  nor 
a  "maybe  someday"  proposition.  The  nu- 
clear ship  SavariTiah  has  proved  beyond  all 
doubt  that  the  power  of  the  atom  is  a  prac- 
tical, viable  power  source  for  the  merchant 
marine. 

Yet,  despite  our  preeminence  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  propulsion— despite  the  Incon- 
testable fact  that  nuclear  power  offers  the 
only  hnmediately  available  opportunity  for 
a  major  breakthrough  in  marine  engineer- 
ing—we have  thus  far  faUed  to  exploit  this 
chance  which  Is  so  singularly  ours. 

We  have  failed  to  move  forward  because 
we  are  heeding  the  cost-conscious  cautioners 
who  say  nuclear  power  is  not  economically 
feasible.  This  form  of  jjermjrw'lse,  pound- 
foolish  reasoning  may  be  of  some  comfort 
to  comptrollers  and  accountants,  but  it  Is 
hardly  in  the  American  tradition  of  "can  do" 
and  "will  do." 

At  the  time  of  their  inception,  neither  the 
locomotive  nor  the  automobile  nor  the  air- 
plane were  "economically  feasible."  The  first 
locomotive  tore  along  at  10  miles  an  hour, 
the  first  automobile  coughed  and  sputtered 
to  achieve  4  miles  an  hour,  and  OrvUle 
Wright's  first  biplane  hung  precariously  off 
the  ground  for  12  seconds  to  make  a  good 
forward  speed  of  about  7  miles  an  hour.  By 
what  rules  of  economics  were  these  proto- 
types feasible? 

Yet,  contrast  the  progress  of  these  vehicles, 
none  of  them  suitable  for  massive  over-ocean 
commerce,  with  the  progress  of  the  steam- 
ship. Today's  most  efficient  freighter  moves 
fully  loaded  at  a  maximum  of  21  knots,  a 
scant  four  times  faster  than  Mr.  Pulton's 
Clermont. 

The  NS  Savannah  is  capable  of  23  knots  and 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  Enter- 
prise is  rated  at  more  than  30  knots.  We  can 
apply  the  same  propulsion  principles  which 
have  been  proven  in  these  two  ships  to  a 
fleet  of  30-knot  freighters  which  would  place 
VIS  immediately  in  a  strongly  competitive 
position  for  world  trade.  Still,  we.  as  a 
Nation,  Sit  back  and  say.  "It  is  not  economi- 
cally feasible." 

If  we  wait  for  further  developments  from 
the  drawing  boards,  or  if  we  defer  our  nuclear 
building  program  while  we  "prove  out"  on 
shorebased  prototypes  an  already  proven 
propulsion  system,  we  may  as  well  file  and 
forget  our  hopes  lor  a  nuclei. r  merchant  fleet. 

Then,  perhaps,  we  can  send  our  engineers 
and  technicians  to  West  Germany  wher  they 
can  observe  and  report  while  xhe  Gerni.ins 
install  an  American -built  re-.iotf.r  ciireetly 
into  a  new  hull,  TTien.  perhaps,  we  can 
wait  yet  another  year  or  so  until  the  Japa- 
nese are  ready  to  demonstrfite  thi?  ,'^amp 
technique. 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  cm  con->eniently 
ign.drc  the  68  marine  reactor.s  now  in  actual 
operation  in  naval  vessels  at  se.-i  we  can 
brush  aside  the  fact  that  54  more  tire  being 
readied  for  seagoing  operations-  and  we  can 
assure  the  Bureau  of  thr-  Budec:  tliat  it  is 
available  fv,r  use  in  the  Amfrii\»;i  mercliaMt 
tcirs,    *he    one    ;ilready    in    tlT    ^::r':»vah      is 


available  for  use  in  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

Even  further,  perhaps  we  should  hold  to 
the  narcotic  notion  that  maritime  reactors 
are,  indeed,  not  economlcaUy  feasible  and 
surrender  by  default  om-  chance  to  reestab- 
lish the  American  merchant  marine  as  an  in- 
tegral and  important  part  of  our  national 
economy. 

If  this  is  the  answer,  then  we  must  also 
be  prepared  to  retire  the  American  eagle  In 
favor  of  the  ostrich  and  wait,  with  our  heads 
complacently  In  the  sands,  until  we  can  safe- 
ly and  "feasibly"  buy  nuclear -propel  led  mer- 
chant ships  tram  the  Germans  or  the  Japa- 
nese— or  the  Russians. 


Chaplain  William  H.  Backlew 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  William 
Henry  Bu<*lew,  national  chaplain  for 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  is  render- 
ing our  country  outstanding  service.  As 
a  member  of  the  Cconmlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  for  more  than  14  years  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  know  many  of  the  great 
leaders  of  our  veterans  organizatioiis.  I 
have  never  known  a  more  dedicated,  de- 
voted, and  dynamic  patriot  than  Chap- 
lain Bucklew. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  finest  things 
about  Dr.  Bucklew  is  that  he  is  a  con- 
stituent of  our  beloved  and  esteemed  vice 
chiainnan  of  the  Rules  Committee.  Hon. 
William  M.  Colmer.  Our  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  has  always  received  a 
warm  welcome  and  attentive  ear  to  vet- 
erans needs  and  problems  from  Mr.  Col- 
mer. The  veteran,  his  family,  the  widow, 
and  orphan  of  America  have  never  had 
a  better  friend  or  one  more  sympathetic 
and  understanding  than  "Bill"  Colmer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Henry  Bucklew.  the  son 
of  an  uneducated  sawmill  hand  and  ten- 
ant farmer,  the  fourth  of  eight  children, 
was  bom  April  10,  1925,  in  a  campcar  in 
the  sawmill  town  of  Maxie,  Miss.,  in  For- 
rest County.  His  family  later  moved  to 
Sumrall  in  Lamar  County  and  when  he 
was  2  years  old,  again  moved  near  Semi- 
nary in  Covington  County,  where,  in  the 
sawbriars,  and  sandy  newground  of  Oko- 
toma  swamps  and  the  red  clay  chinqua- 
pin hills,  he  grew  up,  knowine  the  ex- 
treme poverty  of  farm  life. 

The  Bucklews  have  also  lived  m  Hinds 
and  Rankin  Counties.  He  now  lives  in 
Laurel.  Miss.,  Jones  County. 

Dr.  Bucklew,  age  40.  is  married  to  the 
former  Euna  Pern  Varner  of  Laurel,  Miss. 
They  have  two  lovely  daughters,  Cheryl 
Dailene,  age  13,  and  Twyla  Renae,  age  9. 

He  completed  high  school  at  Seminary 
High  School;  attended  Jones  County 
Junior  College,  Ellisville,  Miss.,  Texas 
State  Teachers  College,  Himtsville,  Tex., 
and  graduated  from  Mississippi  College, 
Clinton  and  Jackson's  School  of  Law, 
Jackson,  Miss.  He  holds  two  honorary 
degrees:  Etoctor  of  divinity  and  doctor 
of  literature. 
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He  is  a  most  active  Mason  and  Shriner, 
having  served  in  several  oflBces  in  upper 
masonic  bodies  in  Laurel,  Including  illus- 
trious master  of  the  council  and  a  past 
officer  of  Hamasa  Shrine  Temple. 

He  is  an  officer  in  the  local,  district  and 
State  organization  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  has  been  actively  serv- 
ing in  this  organization  since  his  dis- 
charge from  oversea  duty  in  World  War 
n.  He  has  served  17  years  as  post  chap- 
lain, 10  years  State  chaplain,  and  7  years 
chaplain  of  the  14  State  Southern  Con- 
ference. 

E>r.  Bucklew  was  elected  without  oppo- 
sition, as  chaplain  for  the  1,300,000  mem- 
ber Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  organiza- 
tion in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  last  August.  He 
is  the  first  Mississippian  to  receive  this 
high  honor  and  is  presently  called  on,  all 
over  the  Nation,  as  speaker  in  his  duties 
as  chaplain. 

He  is  a  member  and  past  officer  in  the 
Lions.  American  Legion,  Moose,  Wood- 
man of  the  World,  member  of  the  PTA, 
past  Jaycee,  Overseas  Veteran  of  World 
War  n.  Odd  Fellows.  Sportsman  Club, 
and  Dixie  Golf  Association. 

He  is  a'  Baptist  and  Sunday  school 
teacher,  farmer,  and  newspaper  owner 
and  editor. 

He  is  a  most  acti\'e  civic  leader  and 
during  the  past  years  has  worked  with 
the  Boy  Scouts,  Red  Cross,  polio,  heart, 
and  cancer  drives  and  has  served  on 
several  committees  of  the  Jaycees  and 
other  civic  and  fraternal  organizations. 
He  raised  $3,300  for  the  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association  of  Laurel,  to  provide 
the  first  permanent  Christmas  lights 
for  the  city.  This  amount  was  raised 
in  10  days. 

He  helped  build  and  served  as  one  of 
the  directors  of  Laurel's  first  youth 
center. 

He  served  on  the  board  of  directors 
for  the  National  Association  for  Boys' 
Homes  for  2  years. 

He  planned,  organized,  led  in  con- 
struction and  served  as  first  president 
of  the  Dixie  Golf  Association,  new  9- 
hole  80-acre  development  for  golfers  in 
the  Laurel  area.  Tlie  course  has  been 
appraised  for  $125,000.  It  cost  members 
less  than  S15.000. 

He  is  a  former  first  vice  president  of 
the  National  Evangelists  Association. 

The  Southern  Baptist  News  which  he 
owns  and  serves  as  editor,  has  a  national 
circulation. 

He  has  authored  three  books,  his  latest 
being  "Your  Daily  Dozen  Spiritual 
Vitamins."  One  of  his  addi-esses  has  a 
printed  circulation  of  more  than  800,- 
000  copies. 

He  served  under  the  late  Governor 
Fielding  Wright  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
States  Disrlaced  Persons  Commission. 

Hem-y  received  over  50,000  votes  for 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Mississippi  in 
1959  in  his  first  offer  for  public  sendee. 
Dr.  Bucklew  received  the  Most  Dis- 
tinguished Citizen  Award  for.  1960  by 
the  State  organization  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  on  behalf  of  his  service 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  as 
founder  and  director  of  Magnoha  Boys' 
Town. 

He  was  again  honored  by  the  Missis- 
sippi Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  1962 


and  received  the  State's  Humanitarian 
Award  in  recognition  of  his  having  con- 
ducted over  100  military  funerals  for 
veterans  in  south  Mississippi. 

He  received  the  VPW  Literary 
Achievement.  He  received  this  award 
for  the  best  book  published  by  a  Mis- 
sissippian in  1963. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Speaker's 
Bureau  of  the  State  Sovereignty  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Paul  Harvey  quoted  one  of  Dr. 
Bucklew 's  prayers  during  the  year  on 
his  coast-to-coast  news  progi-am. 

In  recognition  of  his  dedicated  ser\ice 
to  the  youth  of  our  State,  Henry  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Ross  Bamett  to  the 
Youth  Committee  of  the  Mississippi 
A.  &  I.  Board. 

The  mayor  of  Laurel  has  appointed 
Henry  the  active  chairman  of  the  Jones 
County  Civil  War  Centennial  from 
1961  to  1965. 

Henry  has  gained  nationwide  atten- 
tion and  honors  in  founding  Mag- 
nolia Boys'  Town,  Boys  Home  in  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Deep  South  for  boys  who 
were  rejected,  neglected,  and  in  some 
cases  unwanted  and  unloved.  His  dream 
is  now  a  living  reality  with  assets  of 
more  than  $225,000  but,  more  than  fixed 
assets,  263  boys  have  been  given  a  home, 
religious  training  of  their  choice,  an  edu- 
cation, recreation,  and  most  of  all,  the 
feeling  they  are  wanted  and  loved. 
Thanks  to  Dr.  Bucklew  and  the  many 
thousands  who  have  shared  his  dream, 
these  boys  now  have  a  fair  chance  to 
grow  up  as  mature  men,  useful  citizens, 
and  happy,  loyal  Americans.  Buck  has 
not  received  any  salary  for  his  full-time 
services  in  this  work.  Service  to  God  by 
helping  others,  is  his  creed.  "A  good 
name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great 
riches  and  loving  favor  rather  than  silver 
or  gold"— Proverbs  22 :  1— is  his  motto. 

He  Is  a  young  Christian  statesman 
with  an  outstanding  record  of  achieve- 
ment, who  has  earned  the  right  because 
of  his  proven  ability  and  service  to  God 
and  his  fellowmen,  to  be  heard,  re- 
spected, and  remembered. 


Address  of  Acceptance  for  the  Honorary 

Doctor  of  Fine  Arts  Degree  From  the 

University    of    Notre    Dame  by    Marc 
Chagall,  April  5,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
address  of  acceptance  of  an  honorary  de- 
gree of  fine  arts  which  was  awarded  to 
the  distinguished  artist.  Marc  Chagall, 
by  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  on 
April   5,   1965. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Chagall's  remarks  fol- 
lows: 


Address  op  Acceptance  for  the  Honorary 
Doctor  or  Turs  Arts  Degskz  From  the 
UNiYZRsrrr  or  Notre  Dame  by  Mahc  Chag- 
all, April  5,  1965 

I  don't  know  how  to  express  to  you  in 
tlieee  circiunstances  how  very  touched  I  am 
by  your  attention. 

How  strange  and  moving  it  is  this  passage 
from  one  cloud  to  other  clouds,  for  I  who,  be- 
fore my  flight  in  planes,  have  only  flown  over 
my  paintings. 

I  don't  come  for  the  first  time  in  this  coun- 
try. I  have  lived  and  worked  here  for  a  long 
time  and  I  feel  myself  obligated  to  America 
for  the  hospitality  which  she  has  shown  me. 
Owing  to  your  invitation  I  am  here  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  and  In  the  en- 
vironment of  this  house  of  American  culture 

In  speaking  of  art  I  have  said  prevlouslv 
that  there  exists  one  color — light.  If  this  is 
so,  this  color  has  in  it  the  other  elements: 
liberty,  poetry,  everything  which  gives  a 
meaning  to  art  and  to  life. 

When  I  was  young,  I  did  not  look  for  hu- 
man glory  nor  material  riches  nor  honors,  I 
wanted  only  to  be  a  simple  man  and  an 
artist,  according  to  my  feelings. 

I  wanted  to  be  without  pretentions,  just 
like  my  father  was. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  I  was  passive.  I 
did  not  struggle  against  others.  I  did  struggle 
with  myself.  I  had  no  other  pretention  in 
life  than  to  love:  to  love  what  is  worthy  of 
love,  to  believe  in  him  In  whom  one  can  be- 
lieve. I  believe  that  only  with  love  can  one 
open  the  hearts  of  human  beings,  bring  to 
them  unity  and  peace. 

With  age  this  thought  has  appeared  to  me 
with  even  more  clarity:  every  man  has  one 
end  alone.  I  have,  for  a  long  time,  declde<i 
and  preferred  to  go  toward  that  inevitable 
end  with  love  in  life,  in  art,  and  in  every 
activity.  Art  which  has  for  Its  basis  the 
continual  love  for  life. 

I  believe  that  art  must  go  rather  toward 
the  soul  than  through  theories  toward  thi- 
braln.  Such  an  art,  in  times,  becomes  more 
and  more  vague.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel  it 
closer  to  us  and  its  assumes  a  greater  place 
in  our  life  if  it  has  represented  intensely  our 
Interior  life. 

We  must  not  be  afraid  of  these  words,  nor 
of  ourself,  nor  of  oiu-  soul,  nor  of  our  times. 
Our  organism  has  been  living  like  this  for 
thousands  of  years  and  for  thousands  o: 
years  it  has  needed  this  love, 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  with  you.  In  this 
university  whose  activity  is  founded  upon 
human  love. 

I  do  not  claim  however  to  have  chosen  a 
right  path  in  life,  and  indeed,  like  so  many 
others,  I  have  my  faults. 

ART    AND    LIFE 

Art  and  life  Itself  seem  to  me  to  be  like  ri 
boat  upon  the  waters.  To  whom  Is  It  give:, 
this  gift  of  guiding  this  boat  and  how  to 
sail  it? 

Aside  from  scientific  facts,  a  good  mai.;. 
sources  of  intuitive  knowledge  are  founri 
hidden  in  us. 

I  often  think  of  birds  who  so  natural- 
ly, and  with  art,  sing  their  lives.  Tlicr. 
have  also  existed  such  bird-artists  as: 
Mozart,  a  Rembrandt,  a  Masacclo,  the  OM 
Titian.  I  see,  in  the  life  of  everyday,  po- 
ple  and  things  as  though  through  "a  te.'.r 
I  try  to  offer  to  them,  as  I  can.  a  plastir 
reflection. 

The  more  sincere  you  are  the  more  peo- 
ple awaken  and  await,  as  it  were,  an  an- 
swer. I  don't  believe  in  technique.  It  i> 
In  us.     There  Is  no  technical  perfection. 

Technique  Is  acquired  with  age  and  th' 
It  is  something  other  than  so-called  perfto- 
tlon:  It  has  become  already  qualities  of  the 
heart. 

With  pity  we  listen  to  those  theories,  which 
in  recalling  Juridlclal  discourses,  do  net 
touch  upon  the  essential  or  permanent  thine 
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ir.  the  domain  of  art.  Nothing  useful  can 
be  given  to  the  soul  of  art  if  it  contains 
t!.e  least  drop  of  pride  or  which  is  lacking 
i:^  feeling  toward  others. 

THE  QUALITIES  OF  ART  ARE   WITHIN  TJS 

In  life.  1  have  always  wished  to  attain  this 
e:,d..  and  whatever  we  might  say  of  me  or  of 
:..v  art,  I  have  always  affirmed  and  repeated 
t'lat  the  qualities  of  art  are  only  within  us 
i.iid  not  outside  of  us.  But  it  is  very  difii- 
ca'.t  to  recognize  these  signs.  Might  it  not 
be  the  origin  of  drama  and  of  certain  crises? 

Today  we  are,  as  it  were,  drowned  by  quan- 
t:-y  and  we  cannot  save  the  world  or 
t  irselves  without  an  aspiration  toward  qual- 
i;V.  There  is  no  law,  there  is  only  an 
interior  accord  of  all  the  elements  of  our  In- 
terior world  with   the   exterior  world. 

Let  us  take  a  look  backward  into  the  do- 
n:.iin  of  art:  It  is  not  the  theory  of  Cezanne 
which  created  Cezanne,  it  is  not  theory  which 
crented  the  painter  Seurat  nor  Gaugin.  It 
1.    not  Impressionism  which  created  Monet. 

Equally,  a  Rembrandt,  or  a  Mozart,  have 
t  ken  from  theories,  where  they  could,  what 
V.  iS  useful  to  them.  That  did  not  prevent 
:..em  from  being  very  great.  But  this  is  per- 
il ps  not  the  moment  to  speak  to  you  at 
L-reat  length  about  art. 

I  end  these  few  words  In  commending  your 
V.  )rk  and  the  cultural  life  of  this  great 
American  tmiversity. 

I  express  to  you  also  my  gratitude  for  the 
creat  honor  which  you  do  me. 


What  Has  War  Come  To  Mean  to  the 
Vietnamese  Peasant? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALIFORNL* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
WedJiesday,  May  19, 1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Interest- 
1:^?  commentary  depicting  the  Ufe  of 
tie  Vietnamese  peasant  in  his  war-torn 
country  appeared  in  the  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  Bee  on  May  16, 1965. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

What  Has  War  Come  To  Mean  to  the 
Vietnamese  Peasant? 

Throughout  history,  w^ar  always  has  com- 
manded the  headlines.  So  it  is  not  surpris- 
ii  sr  that  all  of  the  attention  in  the  Vietnam 
crisis  has  been^jairected  to  the  running  story 
or  Vietcong  raids  out  of  the  north,  retalia- 
t'lry  air  strikes,  napalm  bombing,  and  hand- 
t  -hand  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  jungles. 

There  is  another  dimension  to  the  Vietnam 
'  )ry  wiiich  deserves  telling,  however:  The 
l.'.iman  story  of  the  average  Vietnamese,  his 
1'  rtunes,  his  misfortunes.  The  narrative 
1".  s  a  very  real  part  in  the  total  plot. 

For  example:  If  a  Vietnamese  lives  past 
4-.  he  has  exceeded  his  life  expectancy. 
(  ronic  illness  is  a  way  of  life.  Vietnam  is 
:  ■  with  malaria,  hepatitis,  amoebic  dysen- 
;  v,  leprosy,  intestinal  parasitic  disorders. 
r:':demics  of  chlorea  and  plagues  are  not 
I  '.eptions;  they  are  the  expected. 

Medically,  there  is  little  to  offer.  There 
1--  only  1  doctor  for  every  58,000  persons  in 
v.-  tnam:  live  pigs  serve  as  hospital  disposal 
1^'  .ITS.  Hunger,  privation  abound.  1.ife  in 
V    inam  is  bleak. 

(insider  also  that  war  has  been  a  part 
<--  Uie  Vietnamese  existence  for  a  generation. 
1-.0  Vietnamese,  in  a  way  of  speaking,  has 
!;  ''d  at  bayonet  point  for  so  long  it  h.is  bc- 
c  nio  a  way  of  life.  He  has  seen  one  side  or 
i-v  other  gain  an  inch  or  two  of  high  ground. 


only  to  lose  It.  For  years  he  has  been  caught 
up  In  a  cacophony  of  appeals  for  his  alle- 
giance.   Me  must  by  now  be  bewildered  by 

it  all. 

The  question  then:  What  is  in  it  for  him, 
this  long,  seesaw  battle  for  power  which  has 
been  going  on  around  him  for  so  long?  The 
Communists  tell  him  they  are  saying  hini 
from  ruthless  imperialism  and  they  call  the 
government  they  want  him  to  embrace  a 
peoples'  democracy.  South  Vietnam  troops 
tell  him  they  are  his  true  friends,  that  the 
invaders  out  of  the  north  merely  want  to 
enslave  him;  and  they  also  tell  him  they  are 
bringing  to  him  a  peoples'  democracy. 

Have  words  begun  to  lose  their  meaning 
to  him  in  his  puzzlement?  Has  he  come  to 
understand,  or  rather  to  believe,  there  is  only 
one  truth  for  him  and  that  is  the  business 
end  of  a  rifle?  And  in  his  confusion  does  he 
really  care  who  is  at  the  holding  end? 

Meantime,  if  he  lives  past  40  he  has  reached 
old  age.  He  probably  never  has  seen  a  doctor 
and  would  be  svispicious  of  him  anyway. 
And  the  war  goes  on  around  him  and  two 
sides  smother  him  with  their  urgings  of  their 
special  kind. 

To  the  peasant  who  has  lived  with  this 
war  for  so  long,  and  has  seen  this  uniform 
give  way  to  that  uniform,  certainly  the  war 
can  hold  little  glamor.  And  what  is  impor- 
tant and  what  is  not  important,  depending 
upon  the  telling,  must  by  now  have  lost 
most  of  its  meaning. 


The  Teachers  and  the  Taught  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF   CONNECnctJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
impact  of  education  on  culture  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  aspects  of  any  analy- 
sis of  an  educational  system. 

Mr.  William  Benton  has  dealt  with  this 
most  effectively  in  his  article  "A  Personal 
Report:  The  Teachers  and  the  Taught 
in  the  U.S.S.R.,"  which  appears  in  the 
1965  Yearbook  of  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica.  He  deals  with  it  particularly  in 
chapter  Vin  about  art  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Chapter  VUI  follows: 

Ch.\pter  VIII.     "Socialist  Realism"  :  Art 
AS  Propaganda 

(A  personal  report:  "The  Teachers  and  the 
Taught  in  the  U.S.S.R.,"  by  William  Benton, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  U.S, 
Senator  from  Connecticut;  presently  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  UNESCO  and  U.S.  member  of 
its  executive  board;  publisher  and  chairman, 
Encyclopedia   Britannica.) 

Communist  dogma  still  aSccts  creativity 
in  the  U.S  S.R. — and  profoundly.  Indeed,  it 
continues  to  dominate  the  arts. 

But  there  now  appears  to  be  a  striving 
among  Soviet  artists  to  escape  from  the 
Etraitjacket  orthodox  Kremlin  line.  Al- 
though Soviet  artists  continue  to  profess 
devotion  to  "socialist  realism."  some  exam- 
ples of  today's  Soviet  art  demonstrate  that 
'socialist  realism"  has  softened  a  bit  since 
Stalin's  death.  It's  a  little  less  socialist, 
shall  we  say,  a  little  less  real.  Artists  seem 
to  be  struggling  to  shake  ofl^  the  shackles. 

The  works  of  many  Western  artists — not- 
ably the  abstractionists— were  considered 
•the  decadent  art  of  the  West"  by  Chairman 
Nikita  Khrushchev.     Some  years"  ago  Sergei 


Gerasimov,  then  president  of  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Arts,  said,  "We  respect  Picasso 
as  a  fighter  for  peace,  but  he's  no  artist." 
Khrushchev  termed  abstract  painting  "pic- 
tures where  one  cannot  tell  whether  they 
have  been  painted  by  a  man's  hand  or 
daubed  by  the  taU  of  a  donkey." 

By  contrast,  what  Is  "socialist  realism?" 
In  1932  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  established  "socialist  realism " 
as  the  basis  for  all  Soviet  art  and  literature. 
Soviet  art  had  to  be  simple  and  obvious 
enough  to  be  understood  by  all  the  people. 
Its  avowed  mission  was  to  serve  as  a  propa- 
ganda Instrument  to  advance  communism. 
Artists  were  required  to  depict  "the  heroic 
struggle  of  the  world  proletariat  •  •  •  the 
grandetir  of  the  victory  of  socialism,  and 
•  •  •  the  great  wisdom  and  heroism  of  the 
Communist  Party."  In  essence,  Soviet  real- 
Ism  In  art  Is  a  romanticized  Interpretation 
of  reality  in  terms  of  the  Communist  Party 
line.  Its  closest  approach  among  famous 
commercial  artists  of  the  United  States 
might  be  the  work  of  Norman  Rockwell. 
An  approximation  among  famous  American 
paintings  would  be  "Washington  Crossing 
the  Delaware." 

When  I  visited  Kiev  In  the  mld-1950's, 
Nicolal  Skachko,  then  deputy  mliOst^  of 
cultiu-e  for  the  Ukraine,  sought  to  explain 
to  me  the  iron  dogma  of  "socialist  realism" 
in  the  field  of  art.  "Socialist  realism,"  he 
said,  must  have  "tone"  as  well  as  realism. 
If  applied  to  the  recommended  themes,  he 
explained  that  it  would  bring  recognition  and 
success  to  the  Soviet  artist.  Some  failed  to 
apply  It — and  they  were  pimished  for  their 
lack  of  perceptivity.  Those  who  successfully 
portrayed  the  heroic  qualities  of  the  mother 
of  eight  hard  at  work  in  the  fields  of  the 
kolkhoz — these  were  the  artists  who  received 
the  rewards. 

In  1948,  when  Stalin  cracked  down  on  So- 
viet artists  and  WTiters  who  violated  his 
standards  of  "socialist  realism."  many  van- 
ished suddenly.  Some  were  never  heard  of 
again. 

Two  years  ago,  when  Khrushchev  cracked 
down  on  artists,  sculptors,  and  writers,  none 
of  them  vanished.  Some  quit  writing  and 
painting,  but  all  remained  safely  In  their 
studios.    This  dramatizes  the  change. 

While  I  was  In  Moscow  In  May  1964,  the 
high  Communist  Party  official  who.  I  was 
told,  "makes  Ideology,"  had  a  meeting  with 
top  level  Intellectuals.  The  Times  (London) 
reported  that  he  told  them  they  were  to 
be  given  greater  freedom  and  more  oppor- 
tunity for  self-expression  "in  an  environ- 
ment of  greater  relaxation."  Konstantin 
Simonov,  former  head  of  the  Soviet  Union 
of  Journalists,  told  me:  "I  was  not  at  the 
meeting.  But  I  had  a  report  it  was  a  good 
meeting.  Those  who  attended  left  with  a 
good  frame  of  mind."  This  Is  a  new  kind 
of  language,  strictly  post-Stalln. 

Orest  G.  Vereisky.  corresponding  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  a  popular  and 
highly  esteemed  Soviet  artist— as  was  his 
father  before  him — gave  me  a  newly  phrased 
defense  of  "socialist  realism."  The  old  defi- 
nition, he  felt,  was  too  strict  and  too 
limiting. 

During  my  visit  at  Vereisky's  dacha  in  the 
Moscow  countryside,  he  set  forth  what  he 
suggested  was  the  present  credo: 

"We  are  seeking  new  forms  between  the 
state  and  the  artist.  Our  artists  must  now 
try  to  be  Individuals.  But  if  an  artist  tries 
to  become  an  extreme  Individualist — If  he 
ceases  to  care  about  his  viewers — this  is  in- 
deed a  very  da:igerous  step.  All  Soviet  artists 
feel  that  our  art  must  be  humane.  It  must 
be  for  the  people. 

"Every  Soviet  artist  must  have  his  own 
medium — for  instance,  he  may  be  a  land- 
scape artist.  But  he  must  recognize  his 
position  in  society.  This  doesn't  mean  that 
he  must  downgrade  his  work  to  anybody's 
level.     If   he   wants  to   try    to   elevate   the 
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people's  tastes — If  he  thinks  he  has  some- 
thing to  say — he  Is  entitled  to  try.  If  an 
artist  wants  to  preserve  communication  with 
his  audience,  he  must  expect  that  his  audi- 
ence will  want   to  understand  him." 

I  commented:  "Here  In  this  room — on  the 
wall  right  .ibove  your  table — you  have  a 
reproduction  of  a  Braque.  Don't  you  regard 
Braque  as  an  extreme  Individualist?  Was 
he  trying  to  recognize  his  position  in  society? 
Was  he  concerned  with  the  art  of  the  people? 
You  have  a  Van  Gogh  on  your  other  wall. 
Was  Van  Gogh  trying  to  be  humane  In  his 
approach  to  the  people?  Weren't  these  two 
artists  striving  for  individual  creativeness? 
Who  could  tell  Braque  and  Van  Gogh  how 
to  paint,  how  to  elevate  the  people's  tast«s, 
how  to  be  humane?" 

I  mentioned  a  small  account  in  a  news- 
paper about  Gauguin — a  little  squib  of  Gau- 
guin's writing  had  sold  for  $1,500,  yet  he 
died  in  poverty.  Verelsky  interrupted  sharp- 
ly:  "I  don't  have  a  high  opinion  of  Gauguin." 
He  then  insisted  that  there  exist  now  in 
the  Soviet  Union  "great  diversity  and  free- 
dom." I  told  him  I  could  not  see  any  great 
diversity  in  the  output  of  artists,  but  merely 
a  glimmering  of  it.  He  talked  at  length 
about  art  as  It  is  conceived  In  the  Soviet 
Union  in  contrast  to  the  "conamercial  art" 
of  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe. 

Apparently  ho  had  had  many  arguments 
on  this  subject  with  artists  he  met  in  the 
United  States.  He  explained  that  there  isn't 
much  "commercial  art"  In  the  U.S.S.R.  used 
in  publicity  or  advertising.  Illustration  of 
books — and  apparently  he  has  Illustrated 
many — is  definitely  regarded  as  a  high  form 
of  art  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Vereisky  was  preparing  for  a  Moscow  ex- 
hibition of  his  recent  work.  This  was  to  be 
strikingly  different  from  the  general  exhibits 
as  usually  arranged  by  the  Soviet  Artists 
Union;  in  these,  artists  selected  by  the  union 
exhibit  one  picture  each.  Vereisky  was  to 
have  what  in  the  United  States  is  called  a 
one-man  show,  featuring  the  pictures  he 
drew  in  the  United  States.  He  showed  me 
some  of  his  drawings  and  watercolors  of 
scenes  in  New  York.  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and 
Philadelphia.  He  had  drawn  these  when  he 
accompanied  the  recent  Soviet  show  of  the 
graphic  arts,  the  opening  of  which  I  had 
attended  in  New  York,  and  which  toured 
these  cities.  I  found  the  pictures  most  pleas- 
ing. Judged  by  their  craftsmanship,  they 
are  of  high  quality. 

He  had  one  especially  lovely  watercolor 
from  the  steps  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  in  New  York,  with  automobiles  mov- 
ing on  the  street  and  the  skyline  looming 
up  behind  in  gray.  There  was  another  de- 
picting a  big  sign  advertising  Seagram's 
Whisky,  with  close-ups  of  little  shops  and 
restaurants,  the  skyline  again  looming  in  the 
background. 

Vereisky  explained  that  in  other  cities 
there  isn't  any  background  except  the  sky. 
but  in  New  York  there  is  the  skyline. 

Some  of  his  American  drawings  and  water- 
colors  were  amusing  and  witty.  He  had  one 
of  a  woman  walking  with  a  little  poodle 
titled.  "Between  Church  and  Cocktails." 
Only  one  of  his  drawings  depicted  poverty 
and  deprivation,  and  he  apologized  for  it. 
(He  said  he  was  not  interested  in  doing 
"social  drawings.")  This  was  a  drawing  of 
a  down-and-outer  slouching  in  front  of  a 
doorway. 

He  had  these  drawings  ranged  around  his 
upper-floor  studio.  There  was  one  very  strik- 
ing watercolor  of  an  American  woman  walk- 
ing down  the  street  with  her  handkerchief 
to  her  face;  she  was  In  tears  and  there  was 
an  American  flag  behind  her.  Vereisky  said 
he  had  drawn  this  on  the  day  President 
Kennedy  was  assassinated.     There  was  an- 
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other  of  a  Neg^o  woman  sitting  on  a  bench 
stitching  on  an  American  flag.  He  said  that 
he  had  actually  seen  her,  and  I  doubt  that 
he  could  have  imagined  it.  (Later,  after 
his  show,  he  sent  me  these  two  drawings 
as  gifts  for  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Johnson.) 
There  seems  little  question  that  art  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  moving  toward  a  more  liberal 
concept  since  Stalin's  death,  although  there 
has  been  nothing  like  an  art  renaissance. 
Even  if  latitude  grows,  it  will  take  some  years 
for  most  artists  to  realize  It.  There  was  a 
time  when  virtually  nothing  could  be 
painted  (or  printed)  if  it  was  not  in  some 
way  a  litany  of  praise  to  3talln  or  to  the 
Communist  Party.  Now  it  appears  that  it 
is  no  longer  compulsory  for  an  artist  to  love 
either  one,  or  to  express  adulation  in  his 
work.  It  is  now  possible  for  an  artist  to  de- 
pict Soviet  life,  for  example.  In  a  form  some- 
what short  of  the  ideal.  This  is  hardly  true 
artistic  expression,  but  it  may  be  a  start. 

Of  course,  the  leaders  of  the  party  have 
not  given  up  the  notion  that  they'  know 
what  is  best.  If  they  ever  give  up"  in  the 
field  of  the  arts,  it  is  possible  that  the 
Soviets,  with  countless  years  of  artistic  frus- 
tration damned  up  Isehind  them,  might  pro- 
duce a  flood  of  creative  art  and  literature 
that  would  startle  the  world.  The  native 
literacy  and  artistic  talents  of  the  Russians 
are  indisputable.  Under  tSie  Communist 
system,  many  of  the  most  talented  and  gift-ed 
young  people  are  receiving  rigorous  and  ex- 
pert training  in  art  techniques.  They  are 
supported  by  the  state  and  given  fine  studios 
in  which  to  work.  This  will  not  make  them 
artists,  but  for  many  It  Is  better  than  the 
Paris  folklore  of  the  poor  artist  working  in 
a  garret  while  suffereing  from  malnutrition 
A  number  of  them  achieve  hi^-h  technical 
proficiency,  and  if  the  shakle*  ever  are  with- 
drawn, some  of  them  are  sure  to  bloom  with 
more  than  a  touch  of  genius. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  lecturing  artiste 
on  their  role,  but  Chairman  Khrushchev  did 
just  that  in  his  tamous  speech  in  1963  "The 
Great  Strength  in  Literature  and  Art  Lies  in 
High  Ideological  and  Artistic  Standards": 
"Our  people  need  a  militant  revolutionary 
art.  And  it  is  the  mission  of  Soviet  litera- 
ture and  art  to  recreate,  in  vivid  artistic 
imagery,  this  great  and  heroic  age  of  the 
building  of  communism,  correctly  to  reflect 
the  assertion  and  triimiph  to  "new  Com- 
munist relationship.?   •    •    *. 

"Everything  depends  on  how  you  approach 
realities,  from  what  position*  you  appraise 
tnem.  There  is  a  saying  that  what  vou  look 
for,  you  find   •    •    » . 

"Unfortunately,  it  sometimes  haopeiis  that 
art  workers  Judge  reality  only  from  the  smell 
of  outhouses,  depict  people  in  a  deliberatey 
ug  y  way,  use  the  darkest  colors.  This  can 
only  foster  dejection,  gloom,  and  frustration 

I^t1f^,f?'^^  '^^P''^^  '■^^"'^y  ^"  accordance 
with  their  own  biased,  perverted,  and  sub- 
jective conceptions,  in  accordance  with  arti- 
flcial  and  anemic  stereotypes     of  their  own 

o?h!^  °^*  *  *■  ^°"  ^^^^  «»^o  «^^n  some 
other   products    of    abstract   art       We    con 

h!?'!L?5'**  ^*"  continue  to  condemn,  such 
deformities  openly  and  uncompromisingly." 
Chairman  Khrushchev  stated  the  official 
view  of  what  Soviet  realism  In  art  is  not 
I  suspect  his  view  will  prevail  in  the  new 
regime  and  in  the  one  after  that.  Yet  the 
struggle  IS  on.  There  will  be  ups  and  downs. 
But  there  are  encouraging  signs  that  Soviet 
writers  and  intellectuals  are  beginning  ^ 
breakout  of  their  confinement,  thlt  th^ar^ 
determined  to  fight  their  way  toward  free- 
dom-complete freedom.  No  change  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  could  be  more  profound— or  more 
hopeful— for  the  future. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
19  last  there  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Star  an  article  by  the  forthright  and  able 
journalist,  David  Lawrence,  on  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  the  Congress  asking 
for  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

While  we  are,  of  course,  all  aware  of 
the  President's  campaign  promises  and 
of  the  support  given  him  in  the  recent 
presidential  election  by  the  union  lead- 
ers, we  were  constrained  to  hope  that  the 
President  would  not  go  so  far  as  to 
recommend  the  repeal  of  this  basic 
guarantee  of  the  American  laboring 
mans  rights.  We  dared  to  hope  that 
this  would  not  happen  because  the  Presi- 
dent has  gone  to  extremes  In  his  stated 
desire  to  protect  the  rights  of  other 
groups,  particularly  the  Negro  race. 

We  can  think  of  no  more  basic 
right,  that  we  thought  was  guaranteed 
to  our  American  citizens,  than  the  right 
to  woi-k.  But  now  the  ever- increasing 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  over 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  is 
threatening  to  take  away  the  right  of 
the  American  citizen  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood for  himself  and  his  family  without 
first  joining  a  union. 

As  one  who  believes  in  the  principle  of 
unionism  and  the  right  of  collective  bar- 
gaining I  find  it  most  diCBcvat  to  go  along 
with  such  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
oiu-  American  workers.  If  I  were  a  labor- 
ing man  I  am  sure  I  would  join  a  union. 
But  as  a  free  American  I  would  resist 
the  effort  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
tell  me  I  had  to  belong  to  a  union;  just 
as  I  would  oppose  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment telling  me  I  had  to  join  a  mer- 
chant's organization,  a  social  club,  or 
even  my  church. 

Is  there  no  end  to  the  ever-increasing 
encroachment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment upon  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people? 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Lawrence's  article  i.s 
as  follows: 

Workers    Rights    Seen    Threatened 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Johnson  has  just  asked  Congrc— 
to  pass  a  law  that  w^ould,  in  effect,  take  awa\ 
the  civU  rights  of  the  American  worklngman 
by  coercing  him  into  Joining  a  labor  union 
If  he  refuses,  he  will  be  punished  either  bv 
losing  his  Job  or  by  being  denied  a  Job  in  the 
future  in  any  plant  or  factory  or  busines.~ 
establishment  where  such  a  union  contrac 
with  the  employer  exists. 

This  proposal,  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
wipe  out  overnight  the  laws  passed  by  v:> 
States   forbidding   compulsory   unionization 
and  upholding  the  right  of  the  Individual  t 
work    anywhere    without    being    required    i 
give  up  his  conscientious  beliefs. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stan-. 
has  again  and  again  affirmed  the  right  of  a 
citizen  to  freedom  of  belief.    There  are  man 


citizens,  Including  some  in  religious  groups, 
V  ho  conscientiously  believe  that  they  should 
!.ot  be  compelled  to  Join  any  organization  of 
a  private  nature. 

Johnson,  In  his  message  to  Congress  this 
v.cek,  did  not  make  any  reference  to  the 
t  iistitutional  rights  of  the  citizen,  nor  did 
i.e  answer  any  of  the  objections  frequently 
r..ised  in  the  past  that  the  right  to  work  is  a 
c.vil  right.  In  fact,  Johnson,  although  dls- 
i  r.ssing  at  length  a  wider  coverage  of  the 
.nunimum-wage  law,  restrictions  on  "exces- 
.^.ve  overtime  work"  and  changes  in  the  un- 
employment insurance  program,  made  no 
c.->mprehensive  explanation  of  why  he  wants 
Congress  to  eliminate  the  right-to-work  laws 
cf  the  19  States.  The  President's  reference 
to  this  proposed  amendment  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  reads  in  fvill  text  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Finally,  with  the  hope  of  reducing  con- 
f.icts  In  ovir  national  labor  policy  that  for 
uveral  years  have  divided  Americans  in  vari- 
ous States,  I  recommend  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  with  such 
other  technical  changes  as  are  made  neces- 
.'..ry  by  this  action." 

Although  the  President  submitted  the 
drafts  of  bills  for  the  other  changes  that 
;.e  requested,  he  did  not  do  so  with  respect 
1 7>  the  amendment  that  would  abolish  right- 
t.  <-work  laws.    He  merely  said : 

"BUls  embodying  the  third  (proposal) 
h.-ive  already  been  introduced  In  Congress." 

There  is  hardly  any  phase  of  the  problem 
r  f  labor-management  relations  about  which 
it  could  not  be  said  that  the  issues  "for  sev- 
rral  years  have  divided  Americans  In  several 
States."  Also,  It  is  rare  Indeed  that  an  Im- 
portant piece  of  legislation — such  as  the  ab- 
i  lition  of  civil  rights — does  not  get  any  more 
extended  explanation  from  the  Chief  Execu- 
1  ive  than  was  contained  In  the  massage  sub- 
j-iitted  to  Congress  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 
While  Congress  has  been  aware  of  many 
ri buses  that  have  occurred  in  the  exercise  of 
Uibor  union  power.  It  has  lately  avoided  cor- 
rective measures.  In  fact,  the  amount  of 
pressure  exerted  by  labor  unions  on  Congress 
..nd  on  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  considerable.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  much  of  the  labor  union  in- 
liuence  is  due  to  the  amount  of  money  col- 
lected from  labor  union  m.embers  and  con- 
tributed to  congressional  and  presidential 
cmpalgns. 

The  Federal  Government,  moreover,  has 
been  lax  In  enforcing  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Pr.ictlces  Act.  The  labor  unions  get  around 
some  of  the  prohibitions  in  the  existing  law 
by  appointing  special  committees,  but  it  is 
v.eli  known  that  the  salaries  of  many  of  the 
.'  orkers  on  these  committees  are  paid  out 
of  union  dues,  and  the  existing  statute  for- 
bias  labor  unions  and  corporations  to  make 
•  ny  political  contributions  and  defines  a  con- 
tribution as  anything  of  value. 

The  workers  In  19  States  who  have  been 
:ree  from  coercion  now  may  face  a  compul- 
.^ary  unionization  program.  Tlicoretically.  a 
'Aorker  who  is  employed  in  a  business  that 
is  not  interstate  in  character  could  still  re- 
cuse to  Join  a  union  under  existing  State 
j  ws.  But  the  phrase  interstate  commerce 
ii.is  been  broadened  so  much  in  the  recent 
civil  rights  law  In  order  to  remove  racial  dls- 
fTimlnation  in  hiring  employees  that  it  may 
i  ?  doubted  whether  any  substantial  number 
tf  Jobs  in  any  State  could  be  classed  todaj 
■  s  outside  Federal  Jurisdiction. 

It  is  indeed  ironical  that  discrimination 
i..n  be  prohibited  by  reason  of  race  or  reli- 
i:ian  or  color  but  that  discrimination  is  to  be 
iHrmitted  as  a  worker  is  compelled  to  Join  a 
I'.nion  or  lose  his  job  whenever  the  union  gets 
"he  upper  hand  in  any  business  or  industry. 

In  Russia,  every  plant  or  factory  is  domi- 
r  ited  by  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 
In  America,  the  law  which  compels  a  worker 
t>  Join  a  tmion  could  perhaps  be  similarly 


utilized  to  require  a  worker,  in  effect,  to 
give  his  support  to  the  political  party  which 
the  labor  union  endorses  or  to  risk  the  dia- 
favor  of  union  chiefs  In  the  plant  where  he 
works. 


Youth  Needs  the  Oat  of  Doors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Sheldon  Coleman,  a  constituent  of  mine 
who  heads  the  Coleman  Co.,  Inc.,  in 
Wichita,  Kans.,  has  written  an  enlight- 
ening and  thought-provoking  article  In 
the  May  1965  Issue  of  Sports  Afield  mag- 
azine, 

Mr.  Coleman  Is  thoroughly  dedicated 
to  the  young  boys  and  girls  of  this  Na- 
tion and  to  the  great  outdoors  of  Amer- 
ica. I  commend  the  article  and  Ms  ideas 
to  my  colleagues  for  their  consideration : 
Youth  Needs  the  Out  of  Doors 
(By  Sheldon  Coleman) 

You  know,  sometimes  you  have  to  wonder 
about  intellectual  America. 

We  spend  billions  building  schools,  equip 
these  schools  with  the  latest  and  best  teach- 
ing equipment  and  then  for  12  years  cram 
science,  mathematics,  foreign  languages  and 
other  academic  subjects  into  our  children's 
heads.  Those  who  go  on  to  college  get  4  more 
years  of  much  the  same  medicine  and  then 
are  turned  out  in  the  world  to  make  a  living. 

These  young  men  and  women  are  then  sup- 
posed to  be  properly  equipped  to  fill  a  niche 
in  our  competitive  industrial  society  and  to 
become  a  part  of  the  vast  team  designed  to 
keep  the  United  States  on  top  in  the  race  for 
space  and  arms  supremacy. 

We  do  a  good  Job  in  preparing  the  young 
men  and  women  for  this  role  in  society, 
but  we're  overlooking  one  rather  Important 
think — we  forget  to  teach  th«n  what  to  do 
when  they're  not  working. 

We  overlook  the  fact  that  they're  probably 
going  to  work  no  more  than  40  hotirs  a  week, 
perhaps  as  few  as  30.  In  addition,  most  will 
have  a  long  vacation  sometime  during  the 
year.  This  means  that  they  should  have 
about  60  to  70  hours  a  week  of  leisure  time — 
almost  twice  as  much  as  the  average  per- 
sons working  time.  Yet  we're  doing  very 
little  about  teaching  otir  sons  and  daughters 
how  to  use  this  time  to  keep  themselves 
healthy  and  happy. 

For  too  many  people  today,  both  young 
and  adult,  leistu-e  time  Is  a  curse.  So"  very, 
very  many  fail  to  find  wholesome  activities 
and  hobbles  that,  to  borrow  a  Boy  Scout 
phrase,  wall  keep  them  "physically"  strong, 
mentally  awake,  and  morally  straight."  And 
one  of  tlie  chief  reasons  why  so  many  today 
take  to  alcohol,  have  nenous  breakdowns. 
Wind  up  in  mental  hospitals  and  deteriorate 
morally  is  that  they  were  never  taught  In 
school  how  to  use  their  leisure  hours  in 
some  kind  of  body  strengthening,  mentally 
refreshing,  wholesome  form  of  recreation. 

Oh  sure,  they  had  gymnastics  in  scliool: 
some  Ic.-.rncd  to  play  football  and  basketball: 
but  these  aren't  things  you  do  after  you  get 
cut  of  school.  Did  they  get  a  chance  to  learn 
of  the  delights  of  camping,  fishing,  hunting, 
boating,  outdoor  photography,  bird  watch- 
inp.  nature  study,  hiking,  and  the  dozens  of 
other  things  they  could  do  the  rest  of  their 
lives?    These  are  the  pursuits  I  believe  can 


do  most  to  keep  America  a  nation  of  great 
people. 

I  have  strong  convictions  about  what  the 
out  of  doors  can  do  for  the  youth  of  our 
country,  particularly  In  the  sense  of  giving 
us  happier,  healthier  kids  who  aren't  likely  to 
get  Into  trouble  with  the  law.  What  I  have 
in  mind  are  such  attributes  as  physical  fit- 
ness, emotional  stabUlty,  moral  respecta- 
bility and  good  citizenship.  BoUed  down, 
these  things  merely  mean  a  proper  attitude 
toward  life  and  toward  the  society  In  which 
the  boy  or  girls  lives — something,  I'm  afraid, 
a  few  millions  lack  these  days. 

I  get  the  feeling  sometimes  that  we  have 
a  tendency  to  avoid  responsibility  In  these 
matters.  If  we  worry  about  it  at  all,  we  de- 
cide that  Juvenile  delinquency  Is  a  problem 
that  should  be  solved  by  the  schools,  the 
chtirches,  the  police  or  the  Government, 
maybe.  But  I  wonder  whether  weTe  not 
dead  wrong  in  feeling  this  way,  parUcularly 
when  there's  so  much  proof  that  we,  and  I 
am  thinking  especially  of  sportsmen  and 
other  outdoor-minded  people,  could  do  a  lot 
to  keep  our  youth  from  going  astray. 

I  discovered  that  there  is  positive  evidence 
that  real  outdoor  kids  rarely  get  into  serious 
difficulty  with  the  law.  Juvenile  Court  Judge 
WUllam  G.  Long,  of  Seattle,  heard  45.000 
cases  involving  boys  and  girls  over  a  20- 
year  period  and  discovered  that  not  one  of 
these  had  some  wholesome  outdoor  hobby 
as  his  or  her  special  Interest. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  famed  Dlrectw  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  came  up 
with  Jtist  as  startling  a  discovery.  Case  his- 
tories of  the  most-wanted  criminals  over  the 
years  revealed  that  fewer  than  1  percent  had 
ever  been  Boy  Scouts.  This  is  a  tribute  not 
only  to  scouting  but  to  the  outdoors  as  well. 
The  Inference  Is  obvious — the  outdoor  train- 
ing and  exi)erienoe  received  by  Scouts  keep 
them  from  deflating  from  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  and  make  them  proud  to  be 
good  citizens. 

This  character-building  influence  Is  not 
restricted  to  young  people  alone,  either. 
J.  J.  Jones,  a  Jailer  of  Knox  County,  Ttenn., 
examined  the  belongings  of  10,000  Inmates 
over  a  period  of  years  and  discovered  that 
fewer  than  2  percent  had  owned  a  hxmtlng 
or  fishing  license  when  arrested. 

Surely,  statistics  like  these  should  make 
any  responsible  individual  think.  And  I 
believe  a  lot  can  he  done  by  the  Individual. 
I'm  sure  many  parents  and  grandparents 
want  to  do  something  for  the  young  people 
closest  to  them.  And  I  like  to  think  that 
an  adult's  responslbUity  and  interest  should 
not  necessarily  end  with  his  own.  Too  many 
boys  and  girls  today  dont  have  parents  who 
care  or  who  have  the  time  to  be  bothered. 

But  to  my  mind,  the  real  answer  to  this 
problem  Is  to  move  the  great  outdoors  into 
the  Nation's  classrooms.  Or,  If  you  prefer, 
move  the  classrooms  outdoors,  occasionally! 
By  doing  this,  I  am  convinced  we  would  see 
a  startling  change  In  the  incidence  of  Juven- 
Ue  delinquency,  the  lack  of  physical  fitness, 
and  the  growing  prevalence  of  emotional  dis- 
orders. In  fact.  I  have  decided  in  my  own 
mind  that  such  a  move  Is  imperative  to  the 
future  of  America  and  its  people. 

Let's  digress  Just  a  moment  and  look  at 
these  projected  benefits.  Wliat  aljout  this 
business  of  physical  fitness?  If  you  don't 
think  its  bad,  ask  your  aon  to  do  a  half 
dozen  pushups.  If  he's  on  the  football  team, 
he'll  be  able  to  do  it.  If  he  isn't,  chances  are 
he'll  be  lucky  to  do  one.  In  fact,  he  prob- 
ably won't  even  want  to  try. 

I'm  sure  that  people  today,  young  and  old, 
need  more  muscular  conditioning.  Our  way 
of  life  works  against  physical  fitness.  Too 
many  modems  ride  to  work  or  school,  sit 
behind  deeks,  operate  machinery  to  do  thetr 
labors  for  them,  and  sit  In  front  of  television 
sets  for  thetr  spare-time  amusement.  Those 
who  develop  a  keen  Interest  in  some  active 
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form  of  outdoor  recreation  feel  better  and 
live  longer  than  those  who  participate  in 
sports  only  as  spectators. 

I'm  positive,  too,  Uiat  the  blessings  of  the 
out  of  doors  are  Just  as  effective  for  keeping 
all  ages  on  an  even  keel  mentally.  In  this 
age  of  stress  and  strain,  American  people 
each  year  consiune  11  milllDn  i>ounds  of 
aspirin,  17  billion  sleeping  pills,  and  so  many 
tranquilizer  pills  that  It's  impossible  to  keep 
up  with  the  changing  figtires.  In  an  effort  to 
ease  their  i»yohological  problems.  This 
hardly  sounds  as  if  we  were  living  well- 
adjusted,  carefree  lives,  does  it?  Doctors 
spend  countless  hoiirs  consulting  with  pa- 
tients with  nothing  more  seriously  wrong 
than  self -induced  aches,  pains,  and  angviish. 

The  solitude  of  forest  or  stream,  the  re- 
laxation of  casting  a  fly  over  a  trout,  the 
honking  of  wild  geese  in  the  sky  all  serve 
as  soothing  sedatives  to  frayed  nerves  and 
weary  minds.  A  noted  Philadelphia  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Raymond  West,  recently  made  the 
statement  that  he  firmly  believes  that  the 
United  States  could  dispense  with  the  serv- 
ices of  50.000  doctors  if  people  would  fully 
utilize  the  blessings  found  close  to  nature. 

This  simply  means  that  persons  who  get 
outdoors  regularly  seldom  become  patients 
in  mental  hospitals,  seldom  have  nervous 
breakdowns  or  mental  illnesses  and  are  not 
often  people  who  suffer  with  ulcers,  insomnia 
or  even  bad  dispositions.  Does  a  mam  with 
a  5-pound  bass  on  the  end  of  his  line  worry 
that  his  income  tax  is  due?  And  whoever 
heard  of  a  person  who  needed  a  pill  to  go 
to  sleep  after  following  a  bird  dog  all  day? 
What  better  tributes  can  we  find  for  the 
stabilizing  Influence  of  the  out  of  doors? 

And  while  I'm  at  it.  I  might  mention  a 
sort  of  bonus  benefit.  The  outdoors  and  the 
wonderful  variety  of  recreation  it  has  to  offer 
can  do  a  great  deal  for  family  togetherness, 
too.  Families  that  play  together  in  the 
wholesome  atmosphere  of  wood  and  water 
stay  together.  This  closeness  brings  a  respect 
and  understanding  that  can  be  credited  with 
reducing  Juvenile  delinquency  and  even  the 
divorce  rate. 

Such  an  outdoor-education  program  as  I 
sincerely  propose  for  the  country's  schools 
could  open  up  a  whole  new  world  for  many 
young  people.  And  as  these  young  people 
develop  an  enthusiasm  for  the  out  of  doors. 
it  could  mark  the  beginning  of  a  benign 
cycle.  Suddenly,  they  would  become  aware 
of  the  need  for  clean  waters,  gpreen  forests, 
the  protection  of  wildlife  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Nation's  soils.  They  would  be- 
come conservation  conscious  and  willing  to 
fight  for  the  good  things  upon  which  their 
good  life  depended  through  the  remainder  of 
their  lives. 

We  need  to  act  and  act  fast  as  the  demand 
for  outdoor  recreation  grows  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Clean  water  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  pressing  of  the  various  conservation 
problems,  because  about  60  percent  of  all 
outdoor  recreation  is  water  based,  and  pol- 
luted water  has  little  to  offer  for  this  purpose. 

The  loss  of  streams  and  lakes  has  been 
staggering  in  the  past  half  centiu-y.  Indus- 
trial wastes,  sewage  from  towns  and  cities, 
and  mine  seepage  have  ruined  fishing,  camp- 
ing, boating,  picnicking,  and  other  activities 
along  thousands  of  miles  of  streams  and 
lakes.  In  many  sections,  economically  de- 
pressed areas  are  contlguotis  with  regions  of 
heavily  polluted  waters.  The  recreational 
industr>'.  the  No.  1  source  of  Income 
in  many  regions,  has  been  almost  completely 
eliminated  by  defiled  streams,  lakes,  and 
bays. 

Its  extremely  important  that  we 
strengthen  present  legislation  to  encourage 
cities  and  towns  to  build  adequate  sewage- 
disposal  Installations.  Through  Federal  and 
State  action,  we  need  to  Inaugiu-ate  a  pro- 
gram of  restoration  for  streams  already  lost 
to  pollution. 

We  need.  too.  to  take  a  new  look  at  the 
management    of    public    lands.      President 


Johnson  has  stated:  "If  we  are  to  do  today 
what  tomorrow  requires,  we  must  proceed 
without  delay  on  a  national  program  to  set 
aside  the  parks  and  seashores,  the  wildlife 
refuges,  and  the  waterfowl  wetlands  which 
oiu'  future  generations  will  need." 

Certainly,  because  fish  and  wildlife  are 
vital  to  so  many  forms  of  outdoor  recreation, 
there  is  a  need  for  more  stringent  conserva- 
tion measures  to  protect  these  resources. 

Now,  if  I  have  in  any  way  convinced  you 
as  a  sportsman  that  outdoor  education  would 
be  desirable,  or  is  even  necessary,  for  our  50 
million  schoolchildren,  where  do  we  go  from 
here?  How  do  we  go  about  seeing  that  every 
child  at  least  gets  an  introduction  to  these 
leisure-time  activities,  so  that  he  or  she  will 
get  to  know  that  there  are  cool,  green  forests 
and  clean  streams  with  trout  and  bass,  that 
there  are  fishing  rods  and  tents,  giuis  and 
canoes,  birds  and  flowers,  and  all  the  other 
things  that  make  the  out  of  doors  and  out- 
door sports  so  fascinating  and  rewarding? 

I  think  that  this  has  to  be  a  federally 
sponsored  project,  with  money  allocated  to 
help  schools  set  up  such  a  program.  I  also 
realize  that  it  will  requre  acceptance  by 
State  educational  departments  and  local 
school  boards. 

In  addition  to  the  legislative  needs  and 
the  official  sanction  within  the  States, 
trained  instructors  are  going  to  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  effort  a  success.  Already 
some  universities  offer  coutses  in  outdoor 
recreation.  At  Michigan  State  University, 
teachers  can  get  graduate  credit  in  outdoor 
recreation  during  a  summer  short  cotuse. 
Other  universities  would  certainly  include 
this  training  In  their  physical  education  cur- 
riculiuns  if  the  demand  were  sufficient. 

Outdoor  education  in  the  Nation's  schools 
is  not  something  completely  new  and  untried. 
Right  now,  about  1.000  school  districts  over 
the  country  offer  1-week  outdoor  schools  as 
a  part  of  the  regvilar  program.  Other  schools 
have  hunting  and  fishing  clubs  and  general 
outdoor  clubs.  Michigan  State  University 
has  maintained  an  outdoor  education  project 
for  10  years  under  the  Joint  sponsorship  of 
the  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation  and  the  American 
Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturers  Association. 
Through  the  work  of  Julian  W-  Smith,  direc- 
tor of  the  project,  the  university  has  gained 
a  tremendous  amount  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  best  methods  and  tediniques  for  pre- 
senting the  out-of-doors  to  students. 

The  die  has  been  cast  and  the  trail  blazed. 
All  that's  required  now  Is  public  awareness 
of  the  need,  and  the  advantages,  of  outdoor 
education  in  the  schools  and  action  by  school 
officials  under  a  Government-sponsored  pro- 
gram. Sportsmen  can  help  activate  this  pro- 
gram in  a  niunber  of  ways.  Once  legislation 
is  Introduced,  individual  sportsmen  and 
sportsmen's  clubs  can  let  their  Congress- 
men know  their  feelings  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  And  if  and  when  such  Federal  enabl- 
ing legislation  is  enacted,  thev  can  make 
their  infiuence  felt  at  the  State  and  local 
levels,  too. 

The  sooner  we  accomplish  oiu  purpose,  the 
sooner  the  boys  and  girls  of  these  United 
States  will  know,  and  benefit  from,  the  bless- 
ings offered  by  the  out-of-doors. 


The  Reds  Don't  Want  To  T»lk  About  Viet- 
nam Until  They  Have  Conquered  It 

EXTENSION  OF  RBMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  24.  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  column  from  the  May  21. 


1965,  edition  of  the  New  York  Journal 
American. 

The  author,  William  S.  White,  has  put 
into  perspective  precisely  what  the  ad- 
ministration has  contended  all  along. 

The  article  follows: 

Reds  Don't  Want  T.m-k  on  Vietnam 
(By  William  S.  White) 

Washington-.— The  Communist  invaders  of 
South  Vietnam  have  again  rejected  any  pos- 
sibility whatever  of  any  peaceful  solution. 
They  have  made  it  triple-plated  plain  that 
what  they  want  is  not  discussion  but  rather 
South  Vietnam. 

Apparently  they  never  got  the  message  of 
the  splinter  in  the  Senate  which  had  so  lone 
pictured  them  as  trembling  with  eagernes.^ 
for  negotiations — if  only  bad  old  Uncle  Sam 
would  not  be  so  warlike. 

The  brief  and  now  happily  lifted  suspen- 
sion of  American  bombing  against  the  nests 
of  aggression  in  Communist  North  Vietnam— 
a  suspension  for  which  the  splinter  had 
clamored  to  give  the  North  Vietnamese  a 
chance  to  show  how  reasonable  they  could 
be — has  accomplished  precisely  nothing. 
The  Conununists  themselves  remain  curious- 
ly unconvinced  of  those  essentlaUy  concilia- 
tory intentions  which  the  splinter  had  so 
earnestly  attributed  to  them. 

They  mtend  to  do  what  they  always  in- 
tended, and  what  everybody  save  our  little 
band  of  Senate  foreign  policy  experts  and 
criers  of  peace  always  knew  they  intended 
They  intend  to  overrun  South  Vietnam — and 
then  perhaps  to  negotiate  over  the  body  of 
their  victim. 

They  had  at  least  six  previous  opportuni- 
ties for  honest  negotiation,  including  one 
offered  by  neutralist  countries  which  not 
even  the  Senate  splinter  could  describe  a? 
mere  American  stooges. 

Thus  those  Senators  who  had  demanded  a 
halt  to  an  American  bombing  mission  which 
was  manifestly  necessary  to  help  defend 
South  Vietnam  from  unbroken  Communist 
assault  have  now  shown  the  quality  of  their 
wisdom.  There  is  no  Joy  in  twitting  them. 
For  every  one  of  them  is  a  perfectly  patriotic 
man — if  also,  in  this  columnist's  view,  a 
mortally  wrong  man. 

Still,  the  public  is  entiUed  to  know,  f'-.- 
reference  when  yet  other  proposals  are  made, 
the  names  of  some  of  those  Senators  who  in 
months  past  have  in  one  damaging  wa  or  an- 
other sniped  at  a  basic  and  bipartisan  policy 
of  three  American  Presidents  not  to  let 
armed  commimisLm  rtm  loose. 

Of  course  they  have  had  a  prefect  right  to 
do  this.  But  their  only  alternatives  would 
demonstrably  have  let  down  a  South  Viet- 
namese people  hard-pressed  enough  as  thing.« 
stand. 

Anyhow,  one  gain  has  emerged.  Only  the 
most  credulous  can  continue  to  endorse  th 
cliche  that  the  way  to  bring  an  open  aggres- 
sor to  an  honorable  conference  table  is  t  ■ 
tell  him  in  advance  he  need  never  stop  lii- 
aggression. 

And  other  cliches  are  now  receiving  at- 
tention. One  is  that  our  bombing  has  made 
us  desperately  unpopular  "In  Asia."  Aii- 
other  is  that  we  are  identifj'ing  ourselves  n.^ 
bad  white  men  attacking  good  dark  mci; 
These,  to.  will  wither  imder  the  light  c: 
reality  now  shining  upon  them.  It  Is  a  liglv 
cast  by  the  Asians  themselves  in  the  recer.t 
meeting  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Orga- 
nization. And  it  is  cast  by  such  diverse  aiKi 
on-the-spot  observers  as  the  1960  Republi- 
can vice-presidential  candidate,  Henry  Cabc: 
Lodge,  and  a  Democratic  Senator  from  Coi:- 
nectlcut,  Thomas  Dodd. 

No.  the  Asians  themselves — men  of  intee- 
rily  such  as  Thanat  Khoman  of  Thailand-- 
are  not  denouncing  us  for  opposing  aggrei- 
sion.  They  are  thanking  God  that  we  do  oj  - 
pose  it.  Even  minds  enchanted  with  wonder- 
ful, wistful  pacifist  dreams  of  a  world  made 
safe  without  sacrifice  or  struggle  surely  can- 
not go  that  far. 
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Massachusetts    Salutes    Hon.   Austin    D. 
Rhodes,  Mayor  of  Waltham 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
i\iesday  evening,  May  18,  many  hun- 
dreds of  friends  and  well-wishers  gath- 
ered at  the  Montlcello  Restaurant  in  the 
center  of  the  Commonwealth  to  honor 
Mayor  Austin  D.  Rhodes,  of  Waltham, 
Mass.,  and  help  him  celebrate  the  80th 
birthday  of  his  great  and  good  life. 

Our  best  dictionaries  define  the  word 
•  unique"  as  meaning  "the  only  one  of  its 
kind."  Austin  Rhodes  aptly  fits  this  de- 
."^criptlon.  The  extraordinary  character 
and  depth  of  this  man  is  very  clearly  re- 
vealed by  the  recitation  of  a  few  In- 
.^tances  of  some  of  his  pertinent  words 
and  actions. 

When  a  well-meaning  individual  ap- 
proached him,  at  the  time  he  was  leaving 
private  Industry,  to  say: 

I  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  retirement. 

Austin  replied  in  his  typical  fashion: 
Retirement,   hell,   I   have   Just   begim  to 

live. 

When  he  was  informed  that  his  mul- 
titudinous friends  desired  to  publicly 
mark  his  achievements  at  a  great  birth- 
day dinner,  he  withheld  consent  until  he 
was  convinced  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  occasion  was  to  create  the  Eleanor  A. 
Rhodes  Scholarship  Fund  to  help  deserv- 
ing students  and  honor  the  memory  of 
his  wonderful  and  beloved  wife. 

This  single  instance  could  well  serve  to 
sum  up  the  wholesome  character  and 
philosophy  of  Austin  Rhodes,  "Rever- 
ence for  and  pride  in  the  past;  faith  in 
and  hope  for  the  future." 

However,  above  all  other  things  I  think 
the  reason  Austin  Rhodes  Is  held  su- 
]5remely  high  in  united  respect,  affection, 
and  admiration  is  because,  he  has,  by 
his  own  example,  taught  his  friends  and 
liis  neighbors  to  live  bravely  with  faith  in 
God  and  faith  In  their  fellow  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  In  order  to 
permanently  record  details  of  this  great 
occasion  and  fm-ther  insight  into  the 
character  of  this  unique  gentleman,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  a  pertinent  editorial 
and  newspaper  article  about  the  birth- 
day salute  to  Mayor  Rhodes  which  ap- 
peared In  the  May  18  and  May  19  issues, 
lespectively,  of  the  Waltham,  Mass., 
News  Tribune. 

The  articles  follow : 

Happy  80th.  Austin 

We  doubt  that  there  is  a  mayor  anywhere 
;:i  the  Nation  who  enjoys  his  Job  as  much  as 
Austin  D.  Rhodes. 

Whether  he  is  the  oldest  head  of  a  munici- 
pality in  the  United  States  is  beside  the 
point.  Waltham's  mayor  fills  every  minute 
of  his  executive  role  with  a  zest  that  must 
l>e  unsurpassed  anywhere.  Ceremonials, 
'inferences,  board  meetings,  controversies — 
Vie  takes  them  all  in  stride. 

There  are  contradictions  in  Mr.  Rhodes, 
:'.ot  the  least  of  which  is  longevity  that 
reckons  not  with  heavy  smoking.     He  shies 


from  conflict  and  looks  to  consensus  to 
shape  a  course  of  action,  yet  Is  supremely 
confindent  when  he  takes  a  position  on  any 
subject. 

He  cheerfully  accepts  the  conservatlTe 
brand,  and  Is  downright  stingy  with  the 
tax  dollar,  but  the  municipal  service  center 
and  public  works  spending  during  his  admln- 
isrtjation  represent  the  largest  outlay  in 
•many  decades. 

Apart  from  political  philosophy,  the  sig- 
nificant thing  about  AusUn  D.  Rhodes  is 
his  fervent,  unabashed  love  for  his  native 
city.  And  Waltham  returns  the  affection  in 
full  measure,  as  will  be  fully  demonstrated  in 
tonight's  happy  80th  birthday  salute  to  Its 
No.  1  citizen. 


One   THOUSAND   Two    Hundred    Gather   fob 

BniTHDAY  Salute  to  Mayor  Rhodes 

(By  Richard  E.  Booker) 

Eight  decades  of  living  were  packed  into  a 
few  hours  last  night  when,  in  a  series  of  vig- 
nettes frosted  with  accolades,  the  story  of 
Waltham's  Mayor  Austin  D.  Rhodes  was  un- 
folded before  1,200  well-wishers. 

The  story  was  told  in  superlatives,  with 
unabashed  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
man — the  industrialist  and  the  politician — 
who  2  days  before  had  reached  his  80th 
birthday. 

Narrators  were  close  and  distant  political 
associates  and  friends,  a  university  president, 
and  churchmen  who  sat  at  the  head  table  in 
the  shadow  of  400-pound  birthdav  cake  fash- 
ioned as  a  model  of  city  hall. 

It  was  told  in  the  words  of  D.  Abram  L. 
Sachar,  president  of  Brandeis  University,  as 
an  American  success  story  which  combined 
"ideals  with  the  courage  and  stamina  so  lack- 
ing in  American  life  today." 

And,  according  to  Gov."  John  A.  Volpe,  who 
arrived  a  little  late  by  "plane,  not  helicopter" 
from  Washington,  it  was  an  "extraordinary" 
story  of  a  dedicated  public  servant  "who 
would  prove  stiff  competition"  in  a  guberna- 
torial election. 

On  the  recent  Crime  Conunission  report 
Volpe  pointed  out  "let's  not  lose  our  perspec- 
tive and  read  things  into  it  which  aren't 
there. 

"It  does  not  say  all  public  officials  are 
crooks,  but  points  out  too  many  are  violating 
the  public  trust.  There  are  thousands  of 
public  officials  doing  a  dedicated  Job. 

"And  Austin  Rhodes  is  one  of  them.  We 
could  use  more  like  him,"  Volpe  said. 

Another  head  table  guest.  Congressman 
Harold  Donohue.  admitted  receiving  his 
'baptism  of  fire"  in  politics  under  the  subtle 
guns  of  the  guest  of  honor. 

It  involved  the  chapter  on  Waltham's 
South  Side  post  office  which  Rhodes  once 
asked  Donohue  for,  and  received. 

The  request.  Donohue  said,  came  with  a 
smile  but  it  carried  with  it  an  implied 
threat.  "I  was  lucky;  he  got  the  poet  office 
and  I'm  still  in  the  capital. 

"You  have  heard  of  the  famous  persuasive 
L.B.J,  treatment.  I'll  let  you  in  one  some- 
thing. He  took  lessons  from  Austin  D. 
Rhodes,"  the  Congressman  said. 

Another  student  of  Rhodes,  Council  Presi- 
dent Richard  P.  Dacey,  Jr.,  who  served  as 
master  of  ceremonies,  remarked  of  his  tutor 
"no  other  man  could  rate  a  turnout"  that 
filled  the  Montlcello  Restaurant  in  Fram- 
Ingham. 

The  punchline  of  the  story,  of  course, 
comes  at  the  end  and  the  guest  of  honor 
delivered  it. 

looking  over  his  shoulder  at  the  years, 
Rhodes  commented  he  was  Just  an  "ordinary 
man"  who  looks  at  himself  every  morning  in 
the  mirror  and  sees  himself  doing  only  "a  Job 
I'm  paid  to  do." 

As  for  the  future,  he  quipped,  "there's  no 
place  In  heaven  for  me  and  Td  be  too  trouble- 
some In  hell.  I've  got  a  hunch  ni  be  around 
for  awhile,  yet." 


Attesting  to  his  own  character,  Rhodes 
summed  up  his  story,  saying  he  had  been 
"reasonably  honest,  thrifty,  and  temperate." 

Rhodes,  slightly  hoarse,  whose  voice  broke 
only  once  ewller  In  the  evening  when  the 
cake  was  rolled  in,  closed  out  his  talk  by 
saying  he  "hoped  he  could  live  up  to  the 
friendship  shown  here  tonight. 

"I  feel  like  a  man  on  a  pedestal  and  a 
slight  breeze  might  blow  me  off.  I  wouldn't 
want  to  do  or  say  anything  that  might  spoil 
what  has  been  done  tonight,"  he  concluded. 

Managing  Editor  Thomas  J.  Murphy,  of  the 
News-Tribune.  Introduced  Dr.  Sachar.  In- 
cluded in  the  university  president's  remarks 
were  barbs  on  the  reluctance  of  able  men  to 
enter  public  life.  He  saM  the  country  "suf- 
fers from  the  withdrawal  of  young.  Intelli- 
gent people  from  public  activity  becatise  of 
their  inabUity  to  puncttue  the  elephantine 
skin  of  others. 

"What  is  needed  are  persons  who  can  com- 
bine their  Ideals  with  a  toughness  to  stick 
it  out  when  the  going  is  rough.  Tills  is  what 
they  are  not  doing  now."  he  said. 

Mayor  Rhodes  was  presented  two  gifts,  a 
portable  tele\ision  set  and  a  colored  picttire 
portrait  by  Waltham  Photographer  Make 
O'Nell. 

The  giant  cake,  400  pounds,  4  feet  long. 
and  3 ',2  feet  high,  was  presented  by  Melvln 
Drapkln,  vice  president  of  the  Waltham 
Super  market. 

Head  table  guests  besides  the  speakers 
were  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Flynn,  Drapkln, 
Mrs.  Charles  Malone,  Charles  Chaprales 
James  Hart,  Rabbi  M.  Aaron  Kra,  and  the 
Venerable  George  O.  Ekwall. 

Telegrams  flowed  In  throughout  the  even- 
ing, wishing  the  maycM-  a  happy  birthday 
One  came  from  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
m  Washington,  sent  at  the  request  of  Con- 
gressman Donahue. 

The  longest  telegram,  three  pages,  was  sent 
by  Attorney  General  Edward  W.  Brooke. 
Others  came  f rcan  Lt.  Gov.  Elliot  Richardson. 
Senator  Levkbett  Saltonstall,  the  Red 
Cross,  and  many  others. 

Proceeds  from  last  night's  affair,  which  are 
expected  to  be  $2,500,  will  be  donated  toward 
a  scholarship  fund  established  in  memory 
of  the  mayor's  late  wife,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Rhodes, 
who  died  last  November. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF   MKBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Nebraska  is  deeply 
concerned  about  our  national  boxcar 
shortage.  The  legislature  has  officially 
requested  the  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
-tion  which  will  authorize  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  set  the  per 
diem  rates  at  a  point  that  there  will  be  an 
incentive  to  construct  or  purchase  rolling 
stock  rather  than  to  rent  them  from 
other  railroads.  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  Legislative  Resolution 
47  which  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  Nebraska  in  the  75th  regular  session 
on  the  14th  day  of  May  1965: 

Lbgislattve  Resolution  47 

(Introduced  by  Rudolf  C.  Kokes,   41st 
District;  H.  C.  CrandaU.  4Cth  District) 

Whereas  inasmuch  as  the  present  boxcar 
shortage  has  been  with  us  for  several  years 
and    that    it    appears    to   be    getting    worse 
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instead  of  better,  and  inasmucti  as  It  i£ 
having  a  depressing  effect  on  grain  markets 
and  thereby  on  farm  Income  In  that  export 
markets  are  being  threatened,  if  not  lost, 
because  we  are  unable  to  move  grain  into 
export  positions  fast  enough  to  satisfy  ship- 
ping movements  and  thus  grain  may  be  more 
readily  bought  from  other  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  available  boxcar  supply  Is 
totally  Inadequate;   and 

Whereas  often  months  elap>6e  before  grain 
can  be  moved  for  which  orders  for  export 
have  been  received;  and 

Whereas  the  shortage  of  cars  has  a  seriovis 
depressing  effect  on  the  grain  trade,  and 
consequently  on  avx  agricultural  economy; 
and 

Whereas  Middle  Western  railroads  are 
building  cars  but  that  these  cars  And  their 
vi&ys  to  Eastern  and  Southern  U.S.  area  rail- 
roads and  are  retained  there  because  It  is 
cheaper,  under  existing  levels  of  per  diem 
rates,  to  rent  a  car  than  It  is  to  own  one: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  in  75th  session  assembled.- 

1.  That  Congress  be  requested  to  enact 
legislation  which  will  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  set  the  per 
diem  rates  at  a  point  that  there  will  be  an 
incentive  to  all  railroads  to  construct  or  to 
ptirchase  rolling  stock  rather  than  to  rent 
them  from  other  railroads. 

2.  That  printed  copies  of  tills  resolution 
be  sent  by  the  clerk  of  the  legislature  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives,  to  each 
Member  of  Congress  from  Nebraska,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, the  clialrman  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Philip  C.  Sorensen, 
President  of  the  Legislature. 
I,  Hugo  F.  Srb,  hereby  certify  that  the 
foregoing  Is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  Legis- 
lative Resolution  47.  which  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  Nebraska  in  75th  regular 
session  on  the  14th  day  of  May  1965. 

Hugo  F.  Shb. 
Clerk  of  the  Legislature. 


Anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  Israel 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF   NEW    VOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  17 
years  ago,  on  May  14,  1948.  a  new  state 
gained  its  Independence  and  took  its 
rightful  place  as  a  full  member  of  the 
family  of  free  and  sovereign  nations. 

This  was  an  independence  which  had 
been  long  sought,  for  which  there  had 
been  bitter  fighting  and  which  was  so 
richly  deserved.  The  independence  of 
Israel  is  the  story  of  great  determination 
and  courage  which  lasted  for  over  2,000 
years.  During  this  period  there  was  the 
continuing  struggle  of  a  people  to  re- 
establish their  country  on  the  site  where 
their  ancestors  had  lived,  worked,  and 
prayed.  Always  there  was  the  one  great 
resounding  and  unifying  spirit — hatik- 
vah — hope. 

Israel's  independence  was  gained  with 
the  sweat  and  blood  of  hundreds  and 


thousands  of  Jews.  Even  after  it  gained 
its  independence  this  country  has  had  to 
maintain  a  continual  vigilance  against 
the  harassment  and  aggression  of  its 
Arab  neighbors.  This  did  not  deter 
them,  however,  as  the  Israelis  have  been 
steeled  to  this  type  of  adversity.  This 
strength  and  determination  is  exemplified 
by  the  term  applied  to  people  born  in 
Israel  before  independence — sabrah — the 
thorny  and  tough  bush  indigenous  to 
that  area. 

Also,  constant  intimidation  did  not 
hamper  the  fantastic  growth  and 
strengthening  of  this  nation.  In  many 
ways  Israel's  struggle  for  independence 
and  its  growth  parallels  that  of  our  own 
country.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable 
similarity  is  the  pioneering  spirit  which 
built  our  Nation  and  which  is  now  a 
major  factor  in  the  development  of 
Israel. 

Israel  is  an  oasis  of  growth,  stability, 
and  democracy  in  the  Micidle  East.  In  a 
land  which  was  once  a  desolate  and  bar- 
ren desert  new  cities  and  flourishing 
crops  now  abound.  Not  only  has  Israel 
made  great  strides  in  its  own  economic 
development  but  she  is  now  assisting 
other  developing  nations  of  the  free 
world  through  technical  a3sistance.  This 
country  has  also  become  a  focal  point  of 
culture  and  learning. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  congratulating  Israel  on  17 
years  of  progress.  I  wish  her  all  success 
and  good  fortune  for  conthiued  prosper- 
ity and  gro\^th.  , 

The  AID  Research  and  Analysis  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaJifornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  widening  ol  the  economic 
gap  between  the  have  and  the  have-not 
nations  is  to  be  reversed,  we  must  bring 
to  the  development  of  these  nations  the 
catalyst  of  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment, a  catalyst  that  has  spurred 
our  own  economy  so  signiiicantly  in  the 
past  20  years.  We  must  use  science  to 
leapfrog  many  of  the  stages  of  economic 
development  ana  to  bring  the  less-de- 
veloped nations  quickly  into  the  modem 
world,  a  world,  after  all,  that  depends 
on  science  and  technology  for  its  eco- 
nomic progress. 

Recognizing  this,  the  87th  Congress 
wrote  into  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
provision  for  an  appropriation  for  re- 
search and  analysis.  Under  this  author- 
ization, pioneering  work  is  being  carried 
on  by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment aimed  at  bringing  the  power 
of  modem  science  to  bear  oD  the  complex 
problems  of  the  less-developed  world. 
Since  then,  a  research  program  has  been 
developed  in  AID  which  spans  the  broad 
spectrum  of  scientific  and  economic  re- 
search, from  public  health  to  the  study 


of  social  change,  from  agriculture  to  sys- 
tems analysis,  from  reseaixh  on  material 
resources  to  the  development  of  better 
education  techniques. 

One  of  the  major  areas  of  AID  re- 
seai-ch  is  directed  toward  that  most  fun- 
damental problem,  the  shortage  of  food. 
It  is  a  problem  whose  priority  rests  noi 
only  on  humanitarian  groimds  but  also 
on  the  fact  that  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment is  firmly  linked  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  nutrition.  Whenever  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  nutrition  Is  raised, 
there  is  an  almost  automatic  increase  in 
productivity,  in  the  effectiveness  of  edu- 
cation, and  in  the  intangible  but  all- 
imix)rtant  spirit  of  progress.  Researcli 
on  agricultural  production  is  thus  a  jus- 
tifiably important  phase  of  AID's  pro- 
gram. 

One  of  AID'S  most  dramatic  agricul- 
tural research  efforts  is  aimed  at  eradi- 
cating the  tsetse  fly,  the  carrier  of  tiT- 
panosomlasis  Infection  in  both  animals 
and  humans;  it  thus  has  implications  as 
Important  to  public  health  as  to  agri- 
culture. The  widespread  presence  of  the 
tsetse  fly  in  Africa  severely  limits  the 
utilization  of  land  for  agricultural  pur- 
ix)ses,  and  the  use  of  insecticides  Is  very 
expensive  and  generally  Impractical.  A.s 
a  result,  vast  areas  of  Africa's  arable  land 
are  today  unused,  solely  because  of 
tsetse  fly  infestation.  An  AID  research 
program,  conducted  through  AID  financ- 
ing of  U.S.  Dei>artment  of  Agriculture 
scientists,  is  aimed  at  developing  a 
method  of  eradicating  the  tsetse  fly  from 
large  areas  of  Africa.  Using  techniques 
of  chemical  sterilization  of  the  flle.> 
originally  developed  to  eliminate  the 
cattle  screw- worm  In  the  United  States, 
these  scientists  have  achieved  highly 
promising  results  and  are  soon  to  launch 
a  comprehensive  fleld  trial  In  southern 
Rhodesia.  The  results  to  date  show 
promise  that  this  project  may  lead  to  one 
of  the  major  research  achievements  of 
this  decade. 

Another  AID  project  In  agriculture, 
again  executed  for  AID  by  the  USDA,  Is 
showing  the  potential  of  making  cereal 
crops  In  Africa  vastly  more  productive. 
This  program,  begun  2  years  ago,  is  at- 
tempting to  raise  the  yield  of  com,  millet, 
and  sorghiun,  the  basic  staples  of  a  broad 
belt  of  African  nations.  Results  already 
have  yielded  an  increase  in  the  produc- 
tivity of  com  in  experimental  plots  in 
Kenya  from  25  bushels  per  acre  to  almost 
200  per  acre. 

Attacking  the  problems  of  agriculture 
through  Increased  acreage  and  improved 
crop  yields  Is  not  sufficient,  however. 
Recognizing  this,  AID  is  sponsoring  a 
number  of  studies  on  the  economic, 
political,  and  social  aspects  of  agricul- 
ture. The  most  comprehensive  program 
in  this  area  is  with  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, whose  land  tenure  center  has  been 
created  through  AID  support  to  examine 
the  vital  problem  of  land  reform  in 
South  America,  in  terms  of  the  legal, 
I>olitical.  and  social  systems  which  arc 
making  land  reform  more  or  less  work- 
able. Field  work  has  been  carried  out  in 
eight  Latin  American  countries,  dozens 
of  Latin  American  and  U.S.  scholars  have 
become  engaged  in  attacking  these  prob- 
lems, and  most  important,  the  findings 
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of  these  studies  are  being  used  by 
agrarian  reform  planners  in  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Chile,  and  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations.  Possibly  the  most  profound 
result  of  the  land  tenure  program  is  the 
fact  that  Latin  Americans  associated 
with  the  program  are  Increasingly  being 
placed  by  their  own  countries  in  policy- 
making positions. 

Another  area  where  both  basic  human 
needs  and  economic  necessity  compel 
AID'S  attention  is  in  the  fleld  of  public 
health.  Here,  AID  research  is  supporting 
the  worldwide  effort  at  malaria  eradica- 
tion. This  eradication  effort,  executed 
through  AID'S  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram and  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, has  had  some  momentous  successes : 
in  India,  the  nimiber  of  malaria  cases 
per  year  has  been  reduced  astonishingly, 
from  over  100  million  to  less  than  100 
thousand  cases  per  year.  The  activities 
of  AID-supported  research  have  not  only 
increased  the  effectiveness  of  the  eradi- 
cation program  but  have  resulted  in  an- 
nual savings  of  over  $3  million.  In  addi- 
tion, AID  research,  through  an  agree- 
ment with  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
is  initiating  a  program  to  discover  meth- 
ods for  eliminating  the  last  insecticide- 
resistant  areas  of  malarial  infection.  So 
long  as  such  focuses  of  resistance  exist, 
the  disease  can  sweep  back,  at  any  time, 
to  again  subjugate  the  tropical  countries 
of  the  world;  it  is  the  aim  of  this  research 
to  make  available  the  tools  for  the  com- 
plete eradication  which  is  necessary. 
Thus,  a  small  problem  of  today  is  being 
prevented  from  growing  into  a  major 
problem  of  tomorrow. 

Another  area  of  intense  AID  research 
interest  is  in  enhancing  the  development 
of  those  human  capabilities  so  essential 
to  the  viability  of  the  less-developed  na- 
tions. AID  Research  has,  for  example, 
embarked  on  a  pioneering  program  of 
mathematics  curriculimi  development  in 
the  Enghsh-speaking  countries  of  Africa. 
At  this  time,  African  children  in  over  400 
schools  are  learning  mathematics  the 
modern  way  and  with  examples  familiar 
to  them,  in  a  highly  successful  fleld  test 
of  teaching  materials  developed  by  Afri- 
cans themselves,  under  the  direction  of  a 
team  of  eminent  researchers  drawn  from 
all  over  the  United  States.  A  similar 
program  is  undei-way  in  developing  sci- 
ence cuiTiculums.  Through  programs 
like  this,  AID  is  attempting  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  peoples  of  the  less-de- 
veloped world  to  leap,  in  one  generation, 
from  a  primitive,  preliterate  way  of  life 
to  the  mainstream  of  modern  society. 

AID  has  learned,  through  its  opera- 
tions, that  new  agricultural  methods. 
new  technologies,  new  ways  of  doing 
many  things  will  too  often  not  "sell" 
themselves.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
even  in  the  most  advanced  nations  like 
the  United  States,  where  change  is  the 
•>vay  of  life,  long  periods  of  time  are 
needed  for  the  farmers  of  a  region  to 
accept  a  hybrid  seed,  or  for  teachers  to 
begin  teaching  math  in  a  manner  differ- 
ent from  the  way  it  was  taught  in  1800. 
The  conditions  which  accelerate  and  re- 
tard the  acceptance  and  dlsffusion  of  in- 
novation are  thus  of  vital  interest  to  AID, 
and  a  number  of  studies  relevant  to  this 
problem  are  being  carried  on. 


I  have  touched  on  only  a  small  sample 
of  the  many  projects  underway.  Of  par- 
ticular Interest  to  me  are  other  projects 
on  the  development  of  foam  plastics  for 
low-cost  hou;^ng,  the  use  of  new  com- 
puter simulation  teebnlques  for  sophis- 
ticated econcxnic  planning  In  order  to 
maximize  the  usefulness  of  AID's  re- 
sources and  national  resources,  the  role 
of  universities  In  political  change  In 
Latin  America,  the  impact  of  invest- 
ments in  housing,  health,  and  other  sec- 
tors on  overall  economic  growth,  the 
creation  of  high-protein  food  supple- 
ments, the  development  of  national  ac- 
counts^ systems  in  the  less-developed 
countries,  the  rational  planning  of  trans- 
portation, and  a  number  of  other  im- 
portant problems,  including  the  evalua- 
tion of  AID  operational  progi-ams. 

I  need  not  elaborate  or  expand  on 
these  programs,  for  I  believe  it  is  already 
clear  that  AID  is  utilizing  its  very  limited 
research  resources  in  an  imaginative  and 
fertile  way.  I  turn  now  to  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  new  directions  for  research  in 
AID.  Under  the  leadei-ship  of  the  Sci- 
ence Director  of  AID,  Dr.  John  Wilkes, 
and  with  the  guidance  of  the  distin- 
guished scientists  on  AID's  Reseaixh  Ad- 
visory Committee,  chaired  by  Dr.  Walsh 
McDermott.  and  of  AID  Administrator 
David  Bell,  new  spheres  of  action  are  be- 
ing defined  for  AID's  Office  of  Research 
and  Analysis. 

First,  there  are  new  areas  where  mod- 
em science  must  be  tapped  for  its  con- 
tribution, among  them  population 
dynamics,  where  research  on  the  ac- 
ceptance of  family  limitation  methods 
is  urgently  needed— and  where  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  particularly  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, is  taking  the  lead;  food  technologj'. 
where  great  potential  lies  for  alleviating 
the  earth's  food  shortage,  through  new 
preservation  and  storage  techniques: 
power  production  and  distribution,  where 
nuclear  engineering  may  free  the  power 
resources  of  nations  from  the  limitations 
of  natural  resources,  and  thus  provide 
the  widespread  powerbase  that  is  essen- 
tial to  industrialization;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  scientific  capability  within  the 
less-developed  nations  themselves,  so 
that  the  catalyst  of  science  can  eventu- 
ally come  from  within. 

And,  second,  ther  are  new  scientific 
approaches  and  technologies  that  should 
be  of  great  use  in  solving  the  demanding, 
unusually  complex  problems  of  social  and 
economic  development.  One  of  these 
techniques  is  advanced  systems  analysis, 
which  my  own  State  of  California,  under 
the  imaginative  leadership  of  Gov.  Pat 
Brown,  is  utilizing  to  help  solve  several 
of  its  major  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems. It  has  a  unique  applicabihty  to 
many  of  the  complex,  multivariable 
problems  of  development,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  AID  research  is  so  forward 
looking  as  to  utilize  the  power  of  this 
new  methodology  to  serve  its  ends. 

Another  area  of  clear  applicabihty  in 
which  AID  is  becominp  increasingly  in- 
volved is  the  broad  area  of  industrial 
technology.  We  are  the  most  techno- 
logically advanced  nation  on  the  earth: 
let  us.  by  all  means,  use  this  source  of 
strength  in  our  efforts  to  aid  the  less- 
developed  world.     It  will,  of  course,  be 


found  here,  as  it  has  in  other  areas  of 
advanced  technology,  that  simple  adc^- 
tion  of  American  technologies  will  often 
not  succeed,  that  research  on  adapting 
them  to  the  new  conditions  of  other  parts 
of  the  world  will  be  required.  But  the 
scientists  and  engineers  of  this  country 
are  well  equipped  to  address  these  prob- 
lems of  adaptation,  if  only  they  are 
mobilized.  This  mobilization  AID  will 
attempt  to  accomplish. 

Finally,  a  third  new  era  area  of  AID 
interest  that  Is  particularly  exciting  to 
me  is  the  utilization  of  space  technology. 
The  ultimate  implications  of  this  field 
for  the  acceleration  of  development  are 
staggering.  I  know  that  AID  research  is 
looking  with  interest  at  the  potential  of 
satellities  for  both  meteorological  and 
educational  telecommunications  pur- 
poses. One  of  the  seldom  realized  facts 
about  space  technology  is  thtU,,  although 
the  engineering  development  costs  are 
high,  the  ultimate  products  may  be  very 
inexpensive  compared  to  conventional 
methods  of  accomplishing  the  same  ob- 
jectives. In  this  instance,  for  example, 
local  tie-ins  with  a"  world  meteorologi- 
cal system  can  provide  daily  weather 
forecasts  to  the  less-developed  countries 
at  extremely  low  cost.  The  effect  of  hav- 
ing such  foreca£ts  available  will  have  an 
enormous  Impact  In  national  planning 
and  on  many  facets  of  a  nation's  eco- 
nomic life.  Similarly  the  use  of  a  satel- 
lite for  broadcasting  educational  televi- 
sion programs  over  a  wide  geographic 
area  could  be  far  cheaper  than  the  usual 
educational  methods.  Providing  it  Is 
feasible  to  build  an  entire  educational 
system  aroimd  television— and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  American  Samoa  indicates  that 
at  least  imder  certain  conditions  It  is 

not  only  feasible  but  effective  as  well 

satellite  broadcasting  could  make  possi- 
ble a  dramatic  upgrading  and  expansion, 
over  whole  continents,  of  basic  educa- 
tion, adult  litertujy.  vocational  and  skill 
training,  and  the  communication  of  in- 
formation of  all  sorts — weather,  news, 
methods  of  agricultural  practices,  sani- 
tation techniques,  and  so  forth. 

These  efforts  at  using  science  for  de- 
velopment of  course  cost  money.  The 
$12  million  earmarked  for  research  in 
this  year's  bill  is  a  modest  siun.  indeed. 
considering  the  magnitude  and  scope  of 
the  problems  that  AID  faces  and  the  con- 
tribution that  I  beUeve  scientific  research 
can  make  toward  solving  those  prob- 
lems. The  selection  of  areas  of  con- 
centration made  by  the  Office  of  Research 
and  Analysis  has  been  a  judicious  one.  but 
it  must  be  recognized  that  its  limited 
funds  have  compelled  a  choice  of  only  a 
minute  number  of  the  problems  which  it 
could  fruitfully  examine.  Its  $12  mil- 
lion is.  after  all.  less  than  one  one-thou- 
sandth of  the  Federal  Government's  an- 
nual research  and  development  budget. 

One  of  the  effects  of  its  modest  budget 
is  to  prevent  it  from  supporting  any  ex- 
tensive engineering  development  work,  or 
large-scale  field  trials  of  new  techniques 
or  technologies,  or  the  kind  of  extensive 
survey  research  on  the  attitudes  and  mo- 
tivations of  the  people  of  the  less-devel- 
oped countries  that  most  experts  agree 
is  essential  to  development  planning,  or 
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use  of  the  pilot  study  approach  of  exam- 
ining whole  areas  from  a  multidisclplin- 
ary  point  of  view  while  making  a  com- 
prehensive attack  on  development  prob- 
lems. 

All  these  methods  could.  I  am  sure, 
prove  themselves  most  useful  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  AID'S  mission,  were  funds 
available;  however,  they  are  all  of  a  char- 
acter that  makes  them  too  expensive  for 
the  p»resent  budget  of  AID  Research.  I 
should  like  to  point  out,  however,  a  fact 
about  the  economics  of  science.  Amer- 
ican industry  has  learned  in  the  last 
two  decades  that  Investment  in  research 
and  development  pays  off  handsomely. 
It  Is  true  that  research  and  development 
is  expensive,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
"big  science,"  with  its  massive  hardware 
of  satellites,  nuclear  reactors,  and  such. 
However,  the  benefits  of  "big  science"  are 
more  than  commensurate  with  the  size 
of  the  initial  investment ;  and  certain  ad- 
vances can  be  made  only  wtih  bigness. 

The  AID  research  and  analysis  pro- 
gram has  already  demonstrated,  within 
its  more  limited  scope,  the  dramatic 
benefits  that  can  accrue  from  an  invest- 
ment in  research  on  the  problems  of  the 
developing  nations.  As  it  continues  to 
mobilize  science  in  new  ways,  with  huge 
potential  good  for  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  I  wish  it  well. 
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Last  Chance  for  the  Nation's  Waterways 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    JTEVf    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  11.  1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
Saturday  Review  magazine  recently  pub- 
lished a  series  of  articles  dealing  with 
"The  Fouling  of  the  American  Environ- 
ment." These  articles  are  written  on 
all  aspects  of  pollution  in  our  environ- 
ment and  I  recommend  this  issue  as 
must  reading  for  all  thoughtful  persons 
Interested  in  the  war  on  pollution. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Saturday 
Review's  editor,  Norman  Cousins,  for 
this  great  service  to  responsible  journal- 
ism. I  was  particularly  impressed  by 
the  article  on  water  pollution.  "Last 
Chance  for  the  Nation's  Waterways," 
written  by  Robert  and  Leona  Rienow. 
The  Rienows  have  done  a  superb  job  of 
reporting  and  digesting  vast  sources  of 
material  to  come  up  with  a  veiy  succinct 
analysis  of  the  problems  of  water  pollu- 
tion. They  point  out  in  a  significant 
way,  that  even  with  vast  .sums  of  money 
expended  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
sources,  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  up  to 
the  public  opinion  to  pave  the  way  for 
needed  reforms  in  this  area. 

Their  article  appears  as  follows: 
Last  Chance  for  the  Nation's  Waterways 
(By  Robert  and  Leona  Train  Ricnow) 
In  the  Middle  Ages  a  knight  going  forth 
on  horseback  at  dawn  found  his  nostrils  as- 
sailed by  the  gutter  rivulets  that  had  been 
casually  dumped  from  second-story  windows 
during  the  night.  Several  centuries  of  en- 
lightenment later,  a  knight  of  Industry,  tak- 


ing his  morning  constitutional  along  a  river, 
finds  his  nostrils  assailed  by  the  same  ancient 
and  unwelcome  odor.  Modern  man  possesses 
(or  knows  how  to  find)  the  answers  to  the 
disposal  of  every  kind  of  waste — If  he  Is  in- 
terested enough.  To  date,  however,  he  has 
been  too  occupied  with  other  matters. 

The  crime  Is  now  catching  up  with  him. 
The  bulldozer  operator  at  the  town  dump, 
who  for  years  has  been  shoving  refuse  over 
the  edge  of  a  gorge,  discovers  one  morning 
that  the  gorge  Is  filled  up.  And  after  genera- 
tions of  Irresponsibly  channeling  their  wastes 
Into  the  waters  beneath  and  around  the  land, 
Americans  now  find  themselves  faced  with 
the  fact  that  the  wastes  exceed  the  ability 
of  the  surface  waters  to  abBorb  them.  In- 
deed, where  septic  tanks  are  close,  even  the 
earth  is  spongy  with  wastes  that  befoul  the 
tmderground  water.  The  situation  is  in 
crlsU;  the  problem  must  be  met,  and  no 
longer  by  halfhearted,  niggardly  half- 
financed  measures. 

So  pressing  is  the  issue  that  President 
Johnson  even  championed  the  cause  of  clean 
waters  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
labeling  it  a  primary  goal  of  his  administra- 
tion. Governors,  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
public-spirited  industries  have  begim  to 
pledge  their  efforts.  But  haw  deep  have  we 
sunk  into  the  pollution  mire?  How  gi-eat, 
actually,  is  the  need  now?  And,  how  can  we 
attack  so  long-neglected  a  condition? 

There  is  exciting  hope  orf  restoring  our 
waterways,  but  the  effort  wUl  be  so  vast,  so 
demanding,  so  costly  that  unless  the  public 
Is  prepared  now  to  meet  it.  the  job  will  be 
impossible. 

The  Mississippi  now  bevs  more  sludge 
than  mud.  The  once  glittering  Milwaukee 
River  is  overlaid  with  a  bubbly  slime,  and 
one  no  longer  sees  the  gay  throngs  of  swim- 
mers that  once  crowded  the  mill  race,  or  flsh- 
ernmen  proudly  bearing  long  strings  of  pike 
and  bass.  The  Mahoning  steams  with  heat 
from  coke  ovens,  all  life  destroyed.  The 
North  Branch  of  the  Potomac  is  suffused  with 
sulfuric  acid  that  corrodes  boats,  bridges. 
even  dams.  Then  there  is  the  storied  Po- 
tomac itself,  upon  whose  polluted  estuary 
more  than  65  million  cubic  feet  of  silt  de- 
scend each  year,  slowly  smothering  it.  The 
Delaware's  noxious  waters  threaten  the 
drinking  water  of  Camden,  N.J.,  and  other 
localities.  Large  areas  of  the  Providence 
River  and  Narragansett  Bay  have  been  sealed 
off  from  fishing  because  thVy  swarm  with  in- 
fectious diseases.  The  Kalainazoo  c;in  stom- 
ach no  more  industrial  poisons. 

Yet  who  can  point  fingers  from  the  banks 
of  a  clean  stream?  Not  the  people  on  the 
Fox.  Nor  on  the  Mohawk,  nor  on  the  Huson. 
Nor  on  the  Connecticut,  nor  on  the  Charles. 
Nor  on  the  San  Joaqnin.  the  Colorado,  or  the 
Red.    Nor  on  the  Coo.sa  or  Nolichucky. 

These  are  the  flowing  surface  waters  which, 
with  the  help  of  lakc.=:  ( the  pollution  of  the 
Great  Lakes  themselves  has  risen  so  greatly 
that  numerous  beaches  have  had  to  be 
closed),  supply  three-fourths  or  more  of  all 
Americans  with  their  drinking  water.  It  is 
to  these  rivers  that  industry  must  look  for 
Its  progress,  for  without  plentiful  and  reason- 
ably clean  water.  Industry  dies. 

Driving  into  Biloxi.  Miss.,  from  the  west 
recently,  we  saw  the  beaches  of  whit«  sand. 
Here  children  splash  in  the  warm  bay  water 
and  play  leapfrog  over  a  series  of  great  con- 
duits that  emerge  from  under  the  highway 
and  cut  acrass  the  sands  into  the  water. 
But  we  slowed  down  in  disbelief  nt  the  sight 
of  the  green  and  black  slime  at  the  mouths 
Of  the  pipes,  an  excrescence  Into  which  the 
youngsters  were  digging  their  toes  with  glee. 
At  the  next  filling  station  we  asked  about 
the  pipes.  "Just  drainage."  shrugged  the 
proprietor. 

"You  don't  mean  those  are  sewage  out- 
lets?" we  asked. 

"Oh,  I  imagine  a  little  sewage  here  and 
there,  but  It  flows  away  fast.  Nothing  to 
worry    about.      It's   the    best    beach    in    the 
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country — you  should  see  the  crowds  of  kids 
on  a  hot  day." 

Sixty  miles  along  the  coast  we  entered  the 
attractive  city  of  Mobile.  Boys  and  girls 
were  risking  their  lives  In  the  heavy  traffic, 
stopping  cars  to  sell  cartons  of  doughnuts. 
"What's  the  money  for?"  we  asked  the  pretty 
teenager  who  took  our  cash.  "For  the  chil- 
dren's hospital,"  she  said.  "We  need  a 
million." 

It  Is  unscientific  to  draw  any  parallel  be- 
tween the  demand  for  children's  hospitals 
and  beaches  covered  with  green  or  black 
slime.  It  Is  precipitate  to  link,  for  Instance, 
the  uncounted  hordes  of  new  viruses  with 
the  increasing  befoulment  of  otir  world.  Yet 
New  York's  Governor  Rockefeller  does  not 
find  the  two  conditions  unconnected 
Speaking  of  the  historic  Hudson,  he  stated 
bluntly,  and  to  wide  bipartisan  applause : 
"For  10  miles  south  of  Albany  •  •  •  there 
are  no  fish,  but  sludge  worms,  leeches,  rattail 
maggots,  the  larvae  of  flies — the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  to  us,  undeniable  handwriting 
on  the  wall,  that  warns  us  to  stop  polluting 
our  lakes  and  rivers,  to  stop  treating  our 
waterways  as  If  they  were  op>en  sewers " 
These  conditions,  he  went  on,  have  brought 
us  to  the  brink  of  an  emergency  In  whicl-; 
the  health  and  future  of  the  State  are  at 
stake. 

And,  at  the  recent  legislative  correspond- 
ents' annual  show,  Charles  H.  Palmer,  the 
Governor's  assistant  secretary,  offered  a  ditty 
part  of  which  (to  the  tune  of  "Lazy  River"; 
went : 

"Up  the  dirty  river  where  the 

sewage  flows. 
Say,  any  time  you're  near  there 

better  hold  yotir  nose. 
Swimrain"  in  that  stuff  you  had  best 

avoid; 
Get  yourself  a  mouthful  and  you 

ri.ck  typhoid." 

What  are  the  major  pollutants  that  ari 
saturating  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  beache.=;  ' 
What  are  Americans  drinking  when  they  lif* 
their  water  glasses,  their  beer  mugs,  thci.'- 
coffee  cups? 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  lists  eight  major  ca1>egoric& 
(1)  sewage,  (2)  infectious  agents,  (3)  plan'- 
nutrients,  (4)  organlcal  chemical  exotics,  (5i 
mineral  and  chemical  substances,  (6)  sedi- 
ments. (7)  radioactive  substances,  and  (8i 
heat. 

Sewage  includes  both  domestic  sewapr 
and  food-processing  wastes.  Barnett  Fow- 
ler, columist  of  the  Albany,  N.Y..  Time- 
Union.  wTltes:  "In  Troy  recently  it  w.. 
brought  out  that  the  Hudson  there  is  ,i 
slimy  cesspool  filled  with  floating  garbac^ 
and  eels  clamoring  for  bloody  chicker. 
waste.  •  *  •  Divers  who  worked  on  the  Mo 
hawk  have  run  into  water  so  foul,  so  murky. 
that  is  was  an  invisible  world." 

Aerobic  bacteria  and  oxygen  are  able  to 
reduce  a  certain  amount  of  sewage,  but  w'^ 
have  overburdened  our  streams  until  the 
dissolved  oxygen  has  fallen  below  four  part- 
in  a  million.  At  this  point  all  life  dies;  t!..^ 
river  becomes  an  evil-smelling  septic  tank, 
rank  with  vicious  diseases.  "Every  rivi  r 
system  in  America  is  now  polluted."  ai^- 
serted  the  President  in  his  February  8 
message. 

In  1964.  it  is  estimated,  we  dumped  int  > 
otir  once  sparkling  streams  the  equivalent  ft' 
the  sewage  of  some  82  million  persons.  Bv 
1980  we  expect  to  load  our  waters  with  tti" 
equivalent  of  92  million  persons'  sewar-^ 
And  industry  discharges  an  equal  amount  o'. 
oxygen-demanding  wastes.  Thus  the  preseiv 
sewage  load  adds  up  to  the  equivalent  of  ap- 
proximately 165  million,  and  the  figure  will 
be  more  that  185  million  by  1980.  But  our 
streams  have  already  given  up. 

Infectious  agents  encompass  a  menaclni? 
band  of  killers,  including  new  viruses  of 
all  types.    After  all.  we  cannot  expect  to  pour 


into  our  surface  waters  all  the  discharges 
from  mortuaries,  hospitals,  and  slaughtering 
plants  with  Immunity  from  plague  forever. 
Enteric  and  tuberculosis  bacteria,  hepatitis, 
polio,  diphtheria,  typhoid — you  name  it.  Old 
Man  River  has  It.  He  can  even  produce  a 
few  hundred  more  you  can't  name. 

The  third  category  of  pollution,  plant 
nutrients.  Is  a  startler;  we  have  come  to  think 
of  the  5-10-5  we  tote  home  for  our  gardens 
lis  the  gardeners'  best  friend.  But  leached 
out  of  the  soil  from  vast  agricultural  areas 
to  saturate  our  rivers,  fertilizers,  says  HEW, 
become  a  real  problem.  They  stimulate  rank 
plant  life  to  choke  streams  with  "an  unnat- 
ural green  soup"  causing  death  to  fish,  a 
strong  ordor  of  decay,  and  toxic  materials — 
not  the  least  of  which  Is  strychnine. 

However,  It  is  the  fourth  pollutant  the 
organic  chemical  exotics,  that  Is  the  newest 
i'.nd  perhaps  the  most  dangerous.  Soap 
manufacturers  are  now  promising  that  they 
will  switch  over  from  the  hard  detergents 
that  have  been  transforming  our  rivers  Into 
avalanches  of  fluff,  and  will  use  a  softer  brand 
after  June  30,  1965.  But  we  are  also  flooding 
our  waters  with  the  residues  of  lethal  pesti- 
cides and  weed  killers.  DDT  has  been  found 
in  every  river  In  the  country;  Aldln  (one  ap- 
plication lasts  a  full  year  and  kills  eighteen 
types  of  Insects)  Is  universal;  0-nltrochloro- 
benzine  has  been  traced  in  1,000  miles  of  the 
Mississippi;  benzene  compounds  and  xylenes, 
naphtholene,  and  pyridine  are  present  in 
other  rivers  too  numerous  to  list.  Unfor- 
tunately, most  of  these  deadly  modern  poi- 
sons cannot  be  filtered  out,  and,  more  unfor- 
tunately, they  haven't  been  in  use  long 
enough  for  authorities  to  know  their  cumula- 
tive effect  on  the  human  body. 

There  are,  in  the  fifth  category,  other 
mineral  and  chemical  pollutants  of  older 
derivation— salts  from  natural  rock  deposits, 
sulfates,  and  the  acids  from  coal  mine  oper- 
ations, and  "accidents."  Serious  acid  seep- 
.Tges  have  accurred  in  the  Potomac,  Delaware. 
Susquehanna,  Mississippi,  and  Ohio,  as  well 
as  in  almost  all  Western  rivers.  In  Min- 
nesota in  1963,  when  winter  burst  storage 
tanks  and  released  3  million  gallons  of  deadly. 
sticky  fuel  oil  over  the  Mississippi  nesting 
LTOunds  of  millions  of  water  fowl.  Gov.  Karl 
Rolvaag  had  to  call  out  the  National  Guard 
to  try  to  rescue  what  birds  it  could  from  the 
.-'.aughter. 

Sixth,  sediment  as  a  pollutant  of  our  rivers 
Jias  been  plagtUng  us  ever  since  the  first 
watershed  was  thoughtlessly  stripped  of  its 
."^oil-protecting  forest  and  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  spring  rains.  The  Mississippi 
carries  500  million  tons  of  mud  Into  the  delta 
annually,  and  the  beautiful  Eel  River,  which 
once  made  a  fairlyand  of  the  California 
coastal  redwoods,  has  now  been  turned  into 
a  rolling  flood  of  yellow  mud  by  the  gutted- 
earth  procedures  of  the  lumbermen  and  an 
tmfathomable  blunder  by  the  State  iself: 
a  four-lane  rlghway  that  runs  straight 
through  the  heart  of  the  groves. 

While  the  silt  problem  is  the  oldest,  the 
addition  to  our  water  supply  of  radioactive 
wastes,  the  seventh  culprit,  is  one  of  our 
most  recent  contributions  to  wat-er  pollution. 
Radiation  enters  our  waters  from  urrnium 
milling,  atomic  reactors,  medical  laboratories, 
mortuaries,  hospitals,  and  industries.  At 
present  this  discharge  is  minute,  but  Dr. 
Ecirnest  F.  Golyna,  professor  of  sanitary  en- 
ETineering  at  the  University  of  Texas,  says"  that 
by  1990  such  discharges,  "safely"  d'iluted. 
would  fill  a  lake  the  size  of  the  Lone  Star 
State  15  feet  deep.  Other  experts  assert  flatly 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  safe  dilution. 

Finally,  we  come  uix)n  a  poUuUint  that  few 
recognize  as  such;  it  is  heat.  Steel  mills, 
coke  ovens,  petroleum  refineries;  steam  tur- 
bine electricity  plants,  and  atomic  reactors 
draw  Immense  quantities  of  water  from 
streams  and  return  it  hot  or  warm,  killing 
most  flsh  and  other  aquatic  life.  We  are 
told    that,    according   to   projections   of   the 


gross  national  product,  heat  poUutlon  will 
multiply  eight  times  during  the  next  35  years. 

This,  then.  Is  the  state  of  emergency  we  are 
In  at  present.  What  can  be  done  about  the 
situation  rests  Inevitably  on  how  aroused  the 
public  becomes  and  on  Its  wiUlngness  to  pay 
the  price  for  partial  restoration  of  America's 
waterways.  (After  all.  Just  the  separation  of 
storm  and  waste  sewers  In  Chicago  alone — a 
real  necessity  in  every  community  If  we 
would  save  our  surface  waters — would  cost 
more  than  a  billion  dollars.  The  future  de- 
pends, too.  on  the  fate  of  the  administration's 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965,  which  Is  already 
halfway  through  Congress.  But,  in  the  end. 
It  wiU  depend  primarily  on  public  support. 
How  many  citizens  will  demand,  for  example, 
that  otjier  States  follow  Nebraska's  lead  and 
legally  ban  hard  detergents?  When  will  the 
citizenry  give  first  priority  in  Its  budgets  to 
the  elemental  matter  of  treating  and  dis- 
posing of  its  own  waste  products?  And  how- 
long  will  people  allow  the  timber  producers  of 
the  West  to  spray  their  acres  with  DDT. 
against  the  advice  of  the  Federal  Pest  Review 
Board  and  to  the  complete  detriment  of  water 
quality? 

Proded  by  the  White  Hotise,  there  Is  now 
a  pronounced  shift  In  the  official  attitude 
toward  water  pollution.  The  btireaucratlc 
torpor  is  dissipating.  Industry  Is  no  longer 
brazen  about  its  wastes.  But  until  oiu-  well- 
.plumbered  citlzeruy  in  general  commits  Itself 
to  antipollution  appropriations  and  to  strong 
individual  support  of  clean  waters,  Americans 
are  doomed  to  chant,  along  with  Charles  Pal- 
mer at  the  Legislative  Correspondents'  annual 
dinner: 

"You  keep  going  your  way, 
111  keep  going  my  way. 
River,  stay  away  from  our  door." 


Twenty-five  New  Food  Stamp  Projects 
Eliminated  by  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  Missorai 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1965 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
author  of  Public  Law  88-525  establish- 
ing the  nationwide  food  stamp  program, 
I  am,  of  course,  anxious  to  see  this  pro- 
gram expanded  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
areas  of  the  Nation  which  want,  but  do 
not  yet  have,  food  stamp  projects  in  op- 
eration. The  program  originally  began 
as  a  pilot  operation  with  only  8  projects 
in  severely  depressed  areas;  later  it  was 
enlarged  on  an  experimental  basis  to  40 
counties  and  3  cities,  with  the  entire 
costs  financed  out  of  section  32  funds. 

After  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
88-525  last  August,  $60  million  was  ap- 
propriated to  finance  operations  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year — at  a  level 
of  $75  million  a  yeai- — and  more  than 
60  additional  projects  have  been  added 
to  the  program  this  year.  Several  more 
are  to  be  added  next  month,  at  which 
time  there  will  be  110  projects  operating 
in  29  States. 

Under  Public  Law  88-523,  the  program 
in  the  1966  fiscal  year  was  to  be  enlarged 
fuither  to  a  level  of  $100  million  a  year. 
This  would  have  made  possible  the  addi- 
tion of  28  new  projects,  including  the 


District  of  Coumbia,  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, the  city  of  Providence,  and  numer- 
ous other  localities  in  Alabama,  Alaska. 
California,  Georgia,  Hawaii.  Maine. 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Mlimesota,  Missis- 
sippi, Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Texas,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia. 

TWENTY-FIVE-PERCENT  BXTDCTT  CUT   WOULD   LOF 
OFF    25    PHOJECIS 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of 
the  CTommittee  on  Appropriations  in 
cutting  back  the  budget  for  the  food 
stamp  program  in  the  coming  year  from 
$100  million  to  $75  million  would 
mean — if  allowed  to  stand — that  only  2 
or  3  of  the  28  additional  areas  scheduled 
to  come  into  the  program  In  the  new 
fiscal  year  beginning  JiUy  l  could  be  in- 
cluded. 

Thus,  25  of  the  following  28  areas — 
listed  along  with  their  Representatives 
in  the  House — would  be  forced  to  go  for 
another  year  without  the  benefits  of  this 
excellent  program,  and  their  needy 
famiUes  would  be  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  enjoy  a  well-rounded  nutritious 
diet  at  a  cost  they  can  afford : 

Alabama:  Lauderdale  County.  Robekt  E. 
Jones. 

Alaska:  Ralph  J.  Rivees,  at  large  (specific 
area  not  designated ) . 

California   (specific  area  not  designated). 

District  of  Columbia. 

Georgia:  Habersham  County  and  Hall 
County.  Phu-lip  M.  Landrum. 

Hawaii:  Spark  M.  Matsonaga  and  Patst 
T.  Mink,  at  large  (specific  area  not  desig- 
nated ) . 

Maine:  Androscoggin  Countv,  William  D. 
Hathaway. 

Marj-land ; 

City  of  Baltimore.  Edward  A.  Garmatz, 
George  H.  Fallon.  Saml^el  N.  Priedel. 

Dorchester  County.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 

Michigan.  Wayne  County  >:  John  CoNTnis, 
Jr..  Weston  E.  Vivian,  James  G.  O'Hara. 
Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr..  Lucien  N.  Nedzi,  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford,  John  D.  Dincell,  Martha  W. 
Griffiths.  Billie  S.  Farnum. 

Minnesota.  Ramsey  County.  Joseph  E. 
Karth. 

Mississippi : 

Chickasaw  County:  Thomas  G.  Abernethy. 

Coahoma  County:  Jameb  L.  Whttten. 

Harrison  County:  Willi.\m  M.  Colmeb. 

Jones  County:   William  M.  Colmer. 

Loundes  County:  Thom.\s  G.  Abernethy. 

Madison  County:  Prentice  L.  Walker. 

Nevada.  Clark  County:  Walter  S.  Baring 
(AL). 

New  Jersey:  (Specific  ;'rea  not  designated! . 

New  York.  Erie   County  Welfare  District: 

Richard  D.  McCarthy.  Henrt  P.  Smith,  ni, 

ThaDDEUS  J.  DULSKI. 

Rhode  Island:  City  of  Providence:  Fernand 
J.  St  Germain,  John  e.  Foc.irty. 

Texas:   (Specific  area  not  designated). 

Vermont:     (Specific  area  not  designated). 

West  Virginia : 

Boone  County:  John  M  Slack.  Jr. 

Fayette  County:  James  Kee. 

Kanawha  County :  John  M.  Sl.\ck  Jr. 

Raleigh  County:  John  M.  Slack.  Jr. 

more    than    300    ADDmONAL    AREAS    AL-O    WANT 
FOOD    STAMP    PLANS 

In  addition  to  setting  back,  for  at  least 
a  year,  the  inclusion  of  the  25  areas 
which  had  been  scheduled  to  come  into 
the  program  during  the  1966  fiscal  year 
under  a  $100  million  budget,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations  would    mean   further   ex- 


i   The  city  of  Detroit  is  one  of  the  43  pilot 
areas. 
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tended  delays  for  339  additional  locali- 
ties in  35  States,  for  which  State  wel- 
fare agencies  have  formally  requested 
food  stamp  projects.  Even  imder  a 
$100  milUon  annual  budget,  they  could 
not  be  included  in  the  coming  year;  but 
if  the  $75  million  figure  were  to  stand, 
It  would  take  a  tremendous  effort  to  gear 
up  the  program  in  the  1967  fiscal  year 
to  the  $200  million  level  authorized  in 
the  enabling  legislation.  I  doubt  if  the 
committee,  or  the  Congress,  next  year 
would  try  to  go  from  a  $75  million  to  a 
$200  million  level  overnight.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  advance,  as  scheduled, 
in  the  1966  fiscal  year  to  the  $100  million 
level  proposed  In  the  budget,  it  would 
be  that  much  more  practical  to  reach 
the  $200  million  level  the  following  year, 
as  the  law  provides. 

Those  areas  on  the  waiting  list,  more 
than  300  of  them,  and  their  Representa- 
tives, are  as  follows: 
Pending  Requests  por  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram  SUBBiriTED   BT   STATE   WELFARE   AGEN- 
CIES   Under   the    Food    Stamp    Act.    as    of 
Mat  21,   1965 

Alabama:     Greene    County:     Armisteao  I. 
Selden,  Jr. 

Alaska^:  Ralph  J.  Rivers,  at  large. 

Arkansas: 

Bradley  County ;  Oben  Harris. 

Crittenden  County:  E.  C.  Gathincs. 

Lonoke  County:  Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

Mississippi  County:  E.  C.  Gathings. 

Conway  County:  Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

Johnson  County:  James  W.  Trimble. 

Monroe  Coxmty :  Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

Dallas  County:  Oren  Harris. 

Poinsett  County:  E.  C.  Gathings. 

Prairie  County:  Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

Greene  County:  E.  C.  Gathings. 

Faulkner  County:  Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

Ouachita  County:  Orek  Harris. 

Perry  County:  Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

California ' : 

City  and  county  of  San  Francisco:  Philip 
Burton  and  William  S.  Maillurd. 

Los  Angeles  County:  Cecil  R.  King.  Chet 
HoLiFiELD,  H.  Allen  Smith,  Augustus  F. 
Hawkins,  James  C.  Corman,  Delwin  M 
Clawson,  Glennard  P.  Lipscomb.  Ronald  B. 
Cameron,  James  Roosevelt,  Ed  Reinecke. 
Alphonso  Bell,  George  E  Brown,  Jr.,  Ed- 
ward R.  RoYBAL,   Charles  H.   Wilson.   Craig 

HOSMER. 

Kings  County:  Harlan  Hagen. 
Merced  County:  Jeffery  Cohelan 
Solano  County:   Robert  L.  Leggett. 
Butte  County:   Harold  T.  Johnson. 
Santa  Clara  County:    Charles  S.  Gubser. 
Imperial  County:  John  V.  Tunnet. 
Plumas   County:    Harold  T.   Johnson. 
Contra  Costa  County:  John  F.  Baldwin. 
Inyo  County:    Harold  T.   Johnson. 
Sacramento  County:   John  E.  Moss. 
San  Diego  County:  Robert  C.  Wilson  and 
Lionel  Van  Deerlin. 

Riverside  County:  John  V.  Tinney. 
Colorado : 

Baca  County:    Prank  E.  Evans 
Bent  County:    Prank  E.  Evans. 
Boulder   County:    Roy   H.   McVicker. 
Cheyenne  County:   Frank  E.  Evans. 
Crowley  County:  Frank  E.  Evans. 
Custer  County:  Prank  E.  Evans. 
Delta  County:   Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 
Elbert  County:   Frank  E.  Evans. 
Garfield  County:    Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 
Gxuuatson  County:   Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 
Huerfano  County:  Prank  E.  Evans. 
JiiCkson  County:   Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 
Jefferson  County:  Roy  H.  McVicker. 
Logan  County:   Wayne  N.  Aspin.'^ll. 
Mesa  County:  Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 
Phillips  County:  Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 
Pueblo  County:   Frank  E.  Evans 

Footnote  at  end  of  speech. 


Rio  Grande  County:   Watwe  N.  Aspinall. 
S€ua  Miguel  County:   Watke  N.  Aspinall. 
Wasblngton  County:  Praioe  E.  Evans. 
Connecticut: 

Welfare  District  No.  2,  New  Haven  area: 
John    Stephen    Monagan    and    Robert    N. 

GlAIMO. 

Welfare  District  No.  7  Mlddletown  area: 
William  L.  St.  Onge. 

Georgia : 

Cherokee  County:  Phillip  M  L.\ndrum. 

Bibb  County:  John  J.  Flymt.  Jr 

Hawaii':  Spark  M.  Matsumaga  and  Patsy 
T.  Mink  at  large. 

Indiana: 

Daviess  County:   William  G.  Bray. 

Gibson  County:  William  Q.  Bray. 

Lake  County:  Rat  J.  Madden. 

Morgan  Coiuity:    Ray   J.   Madden. 

Newton  County:  Charles  A-  Halleck. 

Orange  Coimty:   Lee  H.  Hamilton. 

Pike  County:  Winfield  K.  Denton. 

Vermillion  Cotmty:  Richarc  L.  Rot  df.eu.sh. 

Wells  County:  E.  Ross  Adair. 

Decatur  County:  Ralph  Harvey 

Franklin  County:  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 

Madison  Cotmty:  J.  Edward  Roush. 

Marshall  Cotmty:  John  Brademas. 

Switzerland  County:  Lee  H.  Hamilton 

Wayne  County:  Ralph  Hawvey. 

Marion  County:  Andrew  J«:obs.  Jr. 

Crawford  County:  Winftelb  K.  Denton. 

Iowa:  Cerro  Gordo  Count j:  H.  R.  Gros.s. 

Kansas : 

Atchison  County:  Chester  L.  Mize. 

Marion  County:  Garner  E  Bhriver. 

Kentucky : 

Knox  County:  Tim  Lee  Cartee 

Menifee  County:  Carl  D.  P«rkins, 

Bell  County :  Tim  Lee  Cartsr. 

Elliott  County:  Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Morgan  County:  Carl  D.  Pirkins. 

Edmonson  County:  William  H.  Natcher. 

Pike  County:  Carl  D  Perkins. 

Carter  County:  Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Harlan  County:  Tim  Lee  Carter 

Bowen  County'  Carl  D.  Perkins 

Campbell  County:  Prank  Ohelf. 

Clay  County;  Tim  Lee  Carter. 

Jefferson  County:  Ch.^rlesR.  F  Farnsley. 

Kenton  County:  Frank  Chelf. 

Laurel  County:  Tim  Lee  Carter. 

tice  County:  Carl  D.  Perkiks. 

Rockcastle  County:  Tim  LEt  Carter. 

Whitley  County;  Tim  Lee  Oarter. 

Wolfe  County:  Carl  D  Perkins. 

Louisiana: 

Caddo  Parish:  Joe  D.  Waggonner,  Jr 

Red  River  Parish;  Joe  D.  Waggonner.  Jr. 

Franklin  Parish:  Otto  E  Passman. 

West  Carroll  Parish  :  Otto  B.  Passman. 

Tensas  Parish;  Otto  E.  Passman. 

St.  Helena  Parish:  James  H.- Morrison. 

Richland   Parish;    Otto   E.  Passman. 

Vernon  Parish;  Speedy  O  Long. 

Sabin  Parish.  Speedy  O.  Lokc 

Iberville  Parish:  James  H.  Morrison. 

Jackson  Parish:  Otto  E.  Passman. 

Allen  Parish;  T.  A.  Thompson. 

Madison  Parish:  Otto  E.  Passman 

Concordia  Parish:  Otto  E.  Passman. 

Assumption  Parish;  Edwin  E.  Willis. 

Jefferson  Davis  Pari.sh:  T.  A.  Thomp.son. 

St.  James  Parish;  Hale  Boots. 

St.  John  Parish  ;  Hale  Boggj. 

St.  Charles  Parish:  Hale  Boccs 

Iberia  Parish;  Edwin  E   Willis. 

Orleans  Parish:  F  Edward Hebert  .huI  Hale 
Boggs. 

Lafayette  Parish:  Edwin  E.  Willis. 
Cameron  Parish;  T.  A.  Thompson 
Lafouche  Parish:  Edwin  E.  Willis. 
Jefferson  Parish:  Hale  Bogos. 
Calcasieu  Parish-  T    A.  Thompson 
Maine : 

Washington    County;    Wilm^m    D     Hath- 
away. 

City  of  Watei-ville:  ota.nli  viR   Ti  pper 

City  of  Portland :  Si  ^nley  r{  Tupper 

City  of  Bangor;  Wii.l'a?;  D   H•rH^WAV 


Michigan; 

Alger  County:  Raymond  P.  Clevenger. 

Arenac  County:  Elford  A.  Cederberc. 

Berrien  County:  B>waro  Hxnx:HrNsoN. 

Clare  County:  Elford  A.  Cederberg. 

Clinton  County:  Paul  H.  Todd,  Jr. 

Elaton  County :  Paul  H.  Todd,  Jr. 

Gratiot  County;  Elford  A.  Cederberg. 

Hillsdale  County:  Edward  Hutchinson. 

Ingham  County:  Charles  E.  Chamberlain 

Jackson  County:  Charles  E.  Chamberlain 

Kalamazoo  County:  Paul  H.  Todd.  Jr. 

Kent  County;  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Lake  County:  Robert  P.  Griffin. 

Luce  County:  Raymond  F.  Clevenger. 

Mackinac  County:  Raymond  F.  Clevenger. 

Macomb  County;  James  G.  O'Hara. 

Midland  County:  Elford  A.  Cederberg. 

Monroe  County;  Weston  E.  Vivian. 

Oakland  County;  William  S.  Broomfield. 

St.  Clair  County;  James  Harvey. 

Van  Buren  County:  Edward  HtrrcHiNsoN. 

Washtenaw  County:  Weston  E.  Vivian. 

Minnesota: 

Stearns  County:  Alec  Olson. 

Renville  County;  Alec  Olson. 

Big  Stone  County;  Alec  Olson. 

Becker  County:  Odin  Langen. 

Lyon  County:  Alec  Olson. 

Lac  qui  Perle  County:  Alec  Olson. 

Hubbard  County :  Odin  Langen. 

Dakota  County:  Albert  H.  Quie. 

Crow  Wing  County:  Alec  Olson. 

Swift  County:  Alec  Olson. 

Benton  County:  Alec  Olson. 

City  of  Minneapolis:  Donald  M.  Eraser. 

Beltrami  County:  Odin  Langen. 

Clearwater   County:    Odin   Langen. 

Otter  Tail  County:  Odin  Langen. 

Kandiyohi  County:  Alec  Olson. 

Washington    County:     Joseph    E.     Karth 

Bfississippi ; 

Adams  County;  John  B.  Williams. 

Alcorn  County:  Thomas  G.  Abernethy. 

Carroll  County:   Jamie  L.  Whitten. 

Claiborne  County:   John  B.  Williams. 

Clay  County:  Thomas  G.  Abernethy. 

Covington  County:  William  M.  Colmer. 

Forrest  County:  William  M.  Colmer. 

Montgomery  County:  Jamie  L.  Whitten. 

Jefferson  Davis  County:  William  M.  Coi - 

MER. 

Lawrence  Cotmty;  William  M.  Colmer. 
Oktibbeha  County:  Thomas  G.  Abernethy 
Perry  County:  William  M.  Colmer.     _. 
Pike  County:  John  B.  Williams. 
Quitman  County:  Jamie  L.  Whitten. 
Scott  County:  Prentice  L.  Walker. 
Tallahatchie  County:  Jamie  L.  Whitten. 
Tippah  County:  Jamie  L.  Whitten. 
Union  County:  Jamie  L.  Whitten. 
Wilkinson  Cotmty:  John  B.  Williams. 
Sunflower  County.  Jamie  L.  Whitten. 
Wayne  County:  William  M.  Colmer. 
Smith  County:  Prentiss  L.  Walker. 
Montana ; 

Cascade  County:   James  F.  Battin. 

Deer  Lodge  County:  Arnold  Olsen. 

Nebraska ; 

Custer  County:   David  T.  Martin. 

Cheyenne  County:  David  T.  M.\rtin. 

Scotts  Bluff  County:  David  T.  Martin. 

Adams  County:  David  T.  Martin. 

Hall  County;  David  T.  Martin. 

Siirpy  County:    Glenn   C.   Cunningham. 

Nevada; 

Washoe  County:  Walter  S.  Baring,  at 
lari^e. 

New  Me.xico:  Colfax  County,  Union  Count> 
Harding  County.  Quay  Cotmty,  Guadelup- 
County.  Torrance  County,  DeBaca  County 
Curry  County,  Lincoln  County,  Otero  County 
Eddy  County,  Roosevelt  County,  Lea  County 
Chaves  County;  Thomas  G.  Morris  and  E  s 
Johnny   Walker,  at  large. 

New  Jersey  ' 

North  Carolina  : 

Clay  County:  Roy  A.  Taylor. 

Mitchell  County:  B.\sil  Lee  Whitemr. 

Macon  County;  Roy  A.  Taylor. 
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Lee  County:  Charles  R.  Jonas. 

New  Hanover  County:  Alton  A.  Lennon. 

Dare  Cotmty:  Herbert  C.  Bonner. 

Yadkin  Cotmty:  James  T.  Bbothill. 

Mecklenburg  Cotmty:  Charles  R.  Jonas. 

Hoke  County.  Alton  A.  Lennon. 

Caswell  County:  Ralph  J.  Scott. 

Haywood  County:  Roy  A.  Taylor. 

Gaston  County:  Basil  L.  Whitener. 

Catawba  County:  Basil  L.  Whitener. 

Rockingham  County:  Ralph  J.  Scott. 

Pitt  Coxmty:  Herbert  C.  Bonner. 

Bertie  County:  Herbert  C.  Bonner. 

Rowan  County:  James  T.  Broyhill. 

Chowan  County:  Herbert  C.  Bonner. 

Ohio,  Franklin  County:  Samuel  L.  Devine. 

Oregon,  Curry  County:  Robert  B.  Duncan. 

Pennsylvania: 

Huntingdon   County;    J.   Irving  Whalley. 

Philadelphia  County;  William  A.  Barrett, 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  James  A.  Byrne.  Herman 
Toll,  and  William  J.  Green. 

Bradford    County:    Joseph    M.    McDade. 

Washington  County:    Thomas  E.   Morgan. 

Bedford  County:   J.  Irving  Whalley. 

Jefferson  Cotmty:  Albert  W.  Johnson. 

Armstrong  County:   John  P.  Satlor. 

Wyoming  Cotmty:   Joseph  M.  McDade. 

Blair  County:  J.  Irving  Whallet. 

Schuylkill  County:    George  M.  Rhodes. 

Sullivan  County:  Joseph  M.  McDade. 

Susquehanna  County:  Joseph  M.  McDade. 

Venango  County:  Albert  W.  Johnson. 

Juniata  County:   John  C.  Kunkel. 

Perry  County:    John  C.  Kunkel. 

Lackawanna   County:    Joseph   M.   McDade. 

Beaver  County:  Frank  M.  Clark. 

Monroe  County:  Fred  B.  Roonet. 

Butler  County:  Prank  M.  Clark. 

Montgomery         County:         Richard         S. 

SCH^VEIKER. 

South     Carolina;      Allendale     County;     L. 
Mendel  Rivers. 
Tennessee : 

Clay  Coimty:  Joe  L.  Evins. 
Dyer  County:  Robert  A.  Everett. 
Jackson  County:   Joe  L.  Evins. 
Hancock    County:    James    H.    Quellen. 
Johnson  County:  James  H.  Quillen. 
Meigs  Ootmty:  William  E.  Brock. 
Lake  Cotmty:  Robert  A.  Everett. 
Stewart  County:   William  R.  Anderson. 
Cocke  County:  James  H.  Quillen. 
Morgan  County:   John  J.  Duncan, 
Macon  Cotmty:   Joe  L.  Evins. 
Cumberland  County:  Joe  L.  Evins. 
Hardin  County:   Tom  Murray. 
Bledsoe  Cotmty:  William  E.  Brock. 
Shelby  Cotmty:  George  W.  Grider. 
Texas ' : 

Cooke  Cotmty:  Graham  Purcell. 
Irlon  Cotmty:  O.  Clark  Fisher. 
McLennan  County :  William  R.  Poage. 
Hardin  County:  Jack  Brooks. 
Cherokee  County:  John  Dowdy. 
Jim  Wells  County:   John  Young. 
Kent  County:  Graham  Purcell. 
Nueces  County:  John  Young. 
Carson  County:  Walter  E.  Rogers. 
Maverick  County:  Eligio  de  la  Garza. 
Dallam  County:  Walter  E.  Rogers. 

WilbargCT  County :  Graham  Purcell. 
Tarrant  Cotmty:  James  C.  Wright,  Jr. 
El  Paso  County:  Richard  C.  White. 
Hutchinson  County:  Walter  E.  Rogers 
Hale  County:   George  H.  Mahon. 
City  of  Van  Alstyne    (Grayson  County)  • 
R-^Y  Roberts. 
Nolan  County:  Omar  Burleson. 
Polk  County:  John  Dowdy. 
Garza  County:  George  H.  Mahon. 
Bee  County:  John  Young. 
Dawson  Coimty:  George  H.  Mahon. 
Orange  County:  Jack  Brooks. 
Fisher  County:  Omas  Buklkson. 
Brown  County:   O.  Clark  Fisher. 
Swisher  Ootmty:  Walter  E.  Rogers 
HemphiU  County:  Walter  B.  Rogers. 
Howard  County:   Georgk  H.  Maron. 
Franklin  County: Wright  Patjcan. 
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Moore  County:  Walter  E.  Rogers. 

Brooks  County:  John  Yoitng. 

Henderson  Cotmty:  John  Dowdt. 

Dallas  County:  Earle  Cabell. 

Utah: 

Utah  County:  David  S.  King. 

Box  Elder  County;  Lawrence  J.  Burton. 

Cache  Cotmty:  Lawrence  J.  Burton. 

Carbon  County:  Lawrence  J.  Burton. 

Emery  County:  Lawrence  J.  Burton. 

Sanpete  County;  Lawrence  J.  Burton. 

Sevier  County:   Lawrence  J.  Burton. 

Vermont.^  St.  Albans  WeUare  District: 
Robert  T.  Stafford  { at  large ) . 

Washington : 

Yakima  County:  Catherine  May. 

Pacific  County;   Julia  Butler    Hansen. 

Wahkiakum  County;  Julia  Butler  Han- 
sen.    ^ 

Thurston  County:   Julia  Bittler  Hansen. 
Lewi^  County:  Julia  Butler  Hansen. 
Cowlitz  County:  Julw  Bltler  Hansen. 
Clark  County:  Julia  Butler  Hansen. 
Klickitat  County:  Catherine  May. 
Skamania  County:   Julia  Butler  Hansen 
West    Virginia: 

Lincoln  County:  Ken  Hechler. 
Wyoming  Cotmty:  James  Kee. 
Webster  County:  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier. 
Braxton  Cotmty:  Arch  a.  Moore,  Jr. 
Clay  County:   John  M.  Slack,  Jr. 
Mercer  County:  James  Kee. 
Nicholas  County :  John  M.  Slack,  Jr. 
Wisconsin : 

Dunn  County:  Alvin  E.  O'Konski. 
Pepin  County:   Vernon  W.  Thomson. 
Grant  County:  Vernon  W.  Thomson. 
Crawford  County:  Vernon  W.  Thomson. 
Milwaukee  County:  Clement  J.  Zablocki 
and  Henry  S.  Reuss. 

Lafayette  County:  Vernon  W.  Thomson. 
Wyoming: 

Uinta  County,  Niobrara  County.  Converse 
County.  Sheridan  County.  Platte  County, 
Goshen  County.  Albany  County,  Hot  Sprtngs 
County:  Teno  Roncalio,  at  large. 

Park  County.  Washakie  County,  Big  Horn 
County,  Sweetwater  County,  Carbon  County. 
Natrona  Cotmty,  Laramie  Coimty,  Wind 
River  Indian  Reservation:  Teno  Roncalio, 
at  large. 

food   stamp   plan   now   operating    success- 
fully in  105  localities  with  5  more  to 

be  added  in  june 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  at  this  point,  for 
the  purposes  of  completing  the  record,  a 
list  of  the  105  projects  now  operating  and 
the  5  to  be  begun  next  month,  and 
the  names  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  represent  those  areas.  In  the  list 
which  follows,  the  Jime  openings  are  in 
Connecticut,  South  Carolina.  Utah, 
Nebraska,  and  Houghton  County,  Mich. 
All  of  the  others  are  already  In  operation, 
some  of  them  since  the  program  was  be- 
gun on  a  very  small  pilot  basis  in  1961: 

Alabama : 

Jefferson  County;  John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr 

Walker  County:  James  D.  Martin. 

Arkansas : 

Independence  County:   Wilbur  D.  Mills 

Phillips  County:  E.  C.  Gathings. 

Pulaski  County:   Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

California : 

Htunboldt  County:  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Colorado : 

Adams  County:  Roy  H.  McVicker 

Clear  Creek  County:  Roy  H.  MCVicker. 

Denver  County:   Byron  G.  Rogers. 

Gilpin  County:  Rot  H.  McVickis. 

Jefferson  County:  Rot  H.  McVicker 

Connecticut.  Waterbury  District:  John  S. 
Monagan  and  Robert  N.  Giaimo. 


1  Limited  expansion  was  approved  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  1965  expan- 
sion plan  but  the  speciflc  area  has  not  yet 
been  selected  by  the  State  welfare  agency 


Georgia ; 

Rabun  County;  Phillip  M.  Landrum. 

Stephens  County:  Phillip  M.  Lai»drum. 

Illinois,  Cook  County:  William  L.  Dawson. 
Barratt  O'Hara,  William  T.  Murphy.  Edward 
J.  Derwinski.  John  C.  Kluczynski.  Daniel 
J.  RONAN.  Prank  Annunzio.  Dan  Rosten- 
KowsKi,  SmNEY  R.  Yates,  Harold  D.  Collier, 
Roman  C.  Puctnski. 

Franklin  County;  Kenneth  J.  Gray. 

Indiana ; 

Harrison  County:   Winfield  K.  Denton. 

Perry  County:   Winfield  K.  DEirroN. 

Posey  County:  Winfield  K.  Denton. 

Spencer  County:  Winfield  K.  Denton. 

Vanderburgh  County:  Winfield  K.  Den- 
ton. 

Kansas: 

Bourbon  County:  JoBSKUBrrz. 

Cherokee  Ootmty:  Joe  Skubitz. 

Crawford  County:  Joe  Skubitz. 

Rice  County:  Robert  J.  Dcwe. 

Kentucky: 

Breathitt  County:  Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Floyd  County:  Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Johnson  County:  Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Knott  Coimty:  Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Leslie  County;  Tim  Lee  Carter. 

Letcher  County:    Carl  D.  P^ikins. 

Magoffin  County:  Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Martin  County :  Carl  D.  Pqikins. 

Owsley  County :  Tim  Lee  Carter. 

Perry  County:  Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Louisiana ; 

Acadia  Parish ;  T.  A.  Thompson. 

Avoyelles  Parish:  Speedy  O.  Long. 

Evangeline  Parish :  T.  A.  Thompson. 

Natchitoches  Parish:  Speidt  O.  Long. 

Polnte  Coupee  Parish :  James  H.  Morrison. 

Vermilion  Parish;  Edwin  E.  Willis. 

St.  Landry  Parish :  T.  A.  Thompson. 

St.  Martin  Parish:  Edwin  E.  Willis. 

Winn  Parish:  Speedy  O.  Long. 

Michigan: 

City  of  Detroit;  John  Conyers,  Jr..  James 
G.  O'Hara,  Lucien  Norbert  Nedei,  John  D. 
Dingell.  Martha  W.  Griffiths. 

Gogebic  Cotmty:  Raymond  F.  Clevenger. 

Houghton  County:  Raymond  P.  Clevenger. 

Minnesota : 

Carlton  County:  John  A.  Blatnik. 

Itasca  County:  John  A.  Blatnik. 

Koochiching  County;  John  A.  Blatnik. 

Lake  County:  John  A.  BLATirxK. 

St.  Louis  County:  John  A.  Blatnik. 

Missouri.  City  of  St.  Louis:  Prank  W.  Kar- 

STEN    AND    LBONOR    K.    SULLIVAN. 

Montana.  Silver  Bow  County:  Arnold 
Olsen. 

Nebraska,  Lancaster  County:  C1.AIB  A. 
Callan. 

New  Mexico:  Mora  County.  Rio  Amt>a 
County,  Sandoval  County.  San  Miguel 
Cotmty.  Santa  Pe  County.  Taos  Cotmty:  At 
large.  Thomas  G.  Morris.  E.  S.  Johnnt 
Walker. 

North  Carolina; 

Forsyth  County:  Ralph  J.  Scott. 

Halifax  Coimty:  L.  H.  Fountain. 

Martin  County:  Hebbest  C.  Bonner. 

Nash  County:  Harold  D.  Coolkt. 

Northampton  Cotmty:  L.  H.  Fountain. 

Surry  County:  Ralph  J.  Scott. 

Ohio: 

Cuyahoga  County;  Charles  A.  Vanik  and 
William  E.  Minshall. 

Hamilton  Cotmty:  John  J.  Gillican  and 
Donald  D.  Clancy. 

Lucas  County:  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley. 

Oregon. 

Multnomah  County :  Edith  Green. 

Pennsylvania : 

Allegheny  County  > :  Wuxiam  S.  Moorhead, 
Robert  J.  Corbett.  E.  J.  Holland,  and  Jaicxs 
G.  Pulton. 

Cambria  County:  John  P.  Satlor. 
Clearfield  County:  Albert  W.  Johnson. 


1  Includes  the  original  pilot  area  ot  the  cit» 
of  Pittsburgh. 
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Payette  County:  Thomas  E.  Morgan. 

Greene  Coxmty:  Thomas  E.  Morgan. 

Indiana  County:  John  P.  Saylor 

Luzerne  County:  Danux  J.  Flood. 

Somerset  County:  J.  Irving  Whalley. 

South  Carolina,  Dillon  County:  John  L. 
McMnxAN. 

Tennessee : 

Campbell  Coimty:  John  J.  Duncan. 

Claiborne  Cotmty:   James  H.  Qthllen. 

Payette  County:  James  H.  Quillen. 

Grundy  Coxinty:  William  E.  Brock. 

Hamilton  County:  William  E.  Brock. 

Hardeman  County:  Tom  Murray. 

Haywood  County:  Robert  A.  Everett. 

Marlon  County:  William  E.  Brock. 

Scott  County:  John  J.  Duncan. 

Sequatchie  County:  William  E.  Brock. 

Utah,  Weber  County:  Laurence  J.  Burton. 

Virginia: 

Dickenson  County:  William  Pat  Jennings 

Lee  County:  William  Pat  Jennings. 

Wlae  County:  William  Pat  Jennings. 

Washington,  Gray's  Harbor  County:  Julia 
B.  Hansen. 

West  Virginia: 

Logan  County:  Ken  Hechler. 

McDowell  County:  James  Kee. 

Mingo  County:  James  Kee. 

Wayne  County:  Ken  Hechler. 

Wisconsin : 

Douglas  County:  Alvin  E.  O'Konski. 

Iron  County:  Alvin  E.  O'Konski. 

Langlade  County:  Melvin  P.  Laird 

Price  County:  Alvin  E.  O'Konski. 

Wyoming: 

Campbell  County,  Fremont  County,  John- 
son County,  Lincoln  County,  Sublette 
County,  Teton  County.  Weston  County:  At 
large,  Teno  Roncalio. 


Essay  Contest  Dedicated  to  Statue  of 
Liberty  Centennial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  re- 
mind Marylanders  of  a  historic  anniver- 
sary, the  centennial  of  the  Statue  of 
liberty  being  observed  in  1965,  the  Mary- 
land Improvement  Contractors  Associa- 
tion of  Baltimore.  Md.,  sponsored  an 
essay  contest  on  "The  Statue  of  Liberty 
as  a  Beacon  of  the  PYee  World." 

To  commemorate  the  100th  anniver- 
sary, in  1965,  Of  the  conception  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  as  a  gift  from  the 
people  of  France  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  a  centennial  medal  has 
been  issued  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

As  noted  in  an  official  leaflet,  dealing 
with  the  Liberty  series : 

.  Historically  as  the  Civil  Wiir  Between 
the  States  drew  to  it-s  close  In  1865 — freedom 
Of  all  remaining  U.S.  slaves  thus  assured — a 
great  freedom-loving  French  patriot  Edouard 
de  Laboulaye,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  com- 
memorative gift  symbol  of  eternal  friendship 
from  a  free  people  to  a  free  people,  not  from 
a  government  to  a  government.  In  that  his- 
toric year.  100  years  ago,  Laboulaye  brought 
together  at  his  home  in  Versailles,  a  group  of 
French  men-of-letters,  artists,  and  politi- 
cians. Guests  included  the  young  Alsatian 
sculptor.   Augiiste   Bartholdi. 

Laboulaye  had  described  liberty  as  "the 
daughter  of  the  Gospel— sister  of  Justice  and 


pity — mother  of  equality,  abundance,  and 
peace."  This  definition  inaplred  Bartholdi 
with  the  idea  to  create  in  enduring  copper 
the  heroic  sculptured  figure  of  "liberty  en- 
lightening the  world." 

It  was  first  proposed  that  this  monu- 
mental gift  be  completed  for  oflQcial 
presentation  on  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— July  4,  1876 — the  centennial 
bii-thday  of  our  Republic.  But  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  of  "1870-71  inter- 
vened. Not  until  1875  did  Laboulaye  suc- 
ceed in  organizing  the  Franco-American 
union  to  raise  funds.  The  Fiench  people 
were  thus  to  create  the  statue  and  trans- 
port it  to  the  United  States.  The  Ameri- 
can people  to  build  its  pedestal  here. 

By  1882  the  moneys  were  raised  in  war- 
impoverished  France.  Bartholdi  had 
begun  work  on  the  statue  early.  The 
right  hand  holding  the  torch  was  done 
and  displayed  in  1876  at  the  centennial 
exposition  in  Philadelphia  and  later  sent 
to  New  York  City  where  it  was  expected 
in  Madison  Square  Park.  The  American 
people  completed  the  pedestal  fund  in 
1885. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  Cv)iii|>lei,eci  here  under 
Bartholdl's  supervision,  was  dedicated  in 
1886.  These  ideals  of  ireedom  had  been 
forged  into  sculptured  nieial  and  later  built 
into  stonework  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Immigration  now  being  constructed  at  its 
ba.se  on  Liberty  Island  down  New  York  Bay, 
to  endure  as  eternal  a.s  liberty  Itself. 

Officers  of  the  Maryland  Improvement 
Contractors  Association  in  charge  of  the 
contest  aiTangements  included  Gerald  I. 
Libowitz,  president:  Paul  Caplan,  vice 
president;  Morris  Gix>ssman,  secretary; 
William  Mclntyre,  treasurer;  Milton 
Rabovsky,  executive  secretary;  Maurice 
R.  Shochatt,  executive  director,  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Klarner,  vice  president  of  Ner- 
sic-a.  Inc. — National  Established  Repair, 
Service,  Improvement  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation. 

Board  members  who  assisted  in  the 
arrangements  included  Reese  Cheno- 
with,  Charles  Butler.  Phil  Baron.  Samuel 
Moss,  and  Milton  Bates. 

Mrs.  Ann  Albaugh.  of  3101  Ferndale 
Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md..  was  the  winner 
of  first  prize  in  the  essay  contest.  Former 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  Guide,  Mrs.  Al- 
baugh won  first  prize,  in  1964,  in  both  the 
spring  and  fall  pKjeti-y  contests  conducted 
by  the  Maryland  State  Poetry  Society. 
She  is  active  in  the  Howard  Park  Senior 
Citizens'  Club,  Maryland  State  Poeti-y 
Society,  and  Park  Community  Church. 

Other  winners  include  Mrs.  Stella  C. 
Gersuk,  of  4814  Norwood  Avenue,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  teacher  of  English  at  Ed- 
mondson  High  School,  second  prize: 
Kenneth  H.  Dashiell,  HI,  of  6929  Con- 
ley  Street,  Baltimore,  Employee  of  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co..  third  prize;  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  K.  Rogers,  of  822  Middlesex  Road. 
Baltimore,  housewife  and  mother  of  5 
sons,  fourth  prize. 

I  want  to  commend  the  officers  of  the 
Maryland  Improvement  Contractors  As- 
sociation for  sponsoring  tbls  contest  and 
imder  unanimous  consent,  I  include  the 
four  winning  essays  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  as  an  inspiration  to  others 
who  may  tend  to  forget  this  sjTnbol  of 
liberty ; 


The  Statue  or  Ltbhity  as  a  Beacon  of  the 

Fbes  World 

(By    lifrs.    Anne    Albatigh,    Baltimore,    Md  . 

first-prize  winner) 

There  she  stands,  trltunphant  In  the  "air- 
bridged  harbor  that  twin  cities  frame" 
A  noble,  gracious  lady  of  dignity. 

Holding  high  a  blazing  torch  as  blessed 
beacon. 

Enlightening  a  harassed  world,  In  perpetua- 
tion of  international  friendship. 

Statue  given  as  gesture  of  firm  faith  and 
fast  fellowship  by  the  French  nation 
and  its  citizenry 

To  commemorate  the  glorious  one- 
hundredth 

Anniversary  of  United  States  independence. 
That  truth-inscribed, 

Tablet  in  her  left  hand,  marking  historic 
date. 

Unfolds  to  eager,  seeking  eyes  and  yearn- 
ing hearts  an. 

Exalted  promise  of  unfettered  life  in  green 
pastures  of  liberty. 

Offering  welcome  to  the  "tired,  the  poor,  the 

huddled  masses" 
From  lands  where  free  breath  and  voice  are 

tyrannically  stifled. 

Lamp  lifted  "beside  the  golden  door" — giant- 
ess of  glory — 

Illuminated  by  great  floodlights  to  welcome 
incoming  ships — "Imprisoned  light- 
ning in  her  flame" — 

Bartholdl's  masterpiece  is  truly  the  "Mother 
of  Exiles." 

Emma  Lazarus  called  It  "The  New  Colossu.«." 
Yes,  there  she  stands — 

Resplendent,  towering  symbol — "at  sea- 
washed,   sunset   gates" — ^Inviting 

The  tempest-tossed  and  the  homeless  to  a 
splendidly 

Young,  vibrant  country,  where  teeming  op- 
portunity Is  an 

Anchor,  "with  conquering  limbs  astride  from 
land  to  land." 

Wake   up,   world   weary   with   war's   unholy 

urge.    Heed  walls  of  anguish. 
Open    mind    and    heart    to    Lady    Liberty'? 

Beacon  Hands. 
Reach  up.   as  she,   to  heaven's  unshadowed 

blue. 
Let     the    warm    rays    of    man's    humarUty 

symbolized  by  our  metallic  marvel,  in 

Liberty's 
Diadem  of  brillance,  unite  all  men  in  the 

precious  clasp  of 

Brotherhood,    to    meet    and    measure    each 

others  daily  need. 
Energize  In  truth  and  tolerance  each  hoar; 

and  hand  to 
Accept  the  constantly  changing 
Concepts,  causes  and  creeds 
Of    a    rich    "Great    Society,"    and    fervently 

realize  anew  that 
No  m.an  is  an  island. 

Yes,   Our  Beloved  Statue  of  Liberty  is  tru;> 
A  world  beacon  for  bounteous  blessings. 


May  2J^,  1965 
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The  St.atue  of  Liberty  as  a  Beacon  of  THt 

Free  World 

(By  Mrs.   Stella  C.  Gersuk,  Baltimore,  Mc; 

second-prize  winner) 

The  Statue  of  Liberty,  erected  In  the  Nov 
York  harbor  initially  In  recognition  of  th' 
friendship  and  mutual  trust  of  two  nation;- 
has  became  a  universal  symbol  of  strengt: 
and  promise  to  the  peoples  of  all  nations. 

To  all  who  seek  fulfillment  of  their  cher- 
Islied  dreams — to  those  who  tentatively  reai !. 
out.  hoping  at  last  to  find  a  positive  respon.  v 
to  their  aching  needs  to  establish  person.; 
dignity  by  work  and  Its  gratifications,  i. 
those  who  have  sought  and  at  last  ha\i 
reached  a  promise  of  opportunity  to  achic^• 
pride  in  country,  freedom  of  choice,  and  d'  - 
votlon  to  a  good  life — to  all  these  Stat  : 
of  Liberty  is  a  comforting  beacon  of  streng'  i 


The  comfort  the  Statue  of  Liberty  prof- 
fers, the  opportimlties  she  extends,  and  the 
promise  she  holds  out  are  evidences  of  an 
assiu^nce  that  consumes  uncertainty;  of  a 
fulfillment  that  destroys  despair;  of  a 
strength  tliat  conquer  weakness. 

Her  beacon  is  a  torch  held  high — a  signal, 
a  reminder,  and  yes,  even  a  warning  that 
blazes  eternally  for  aU  the  world  to  see  and, 
thus,  know  and  acknowledge  unequivocally 
that  here  is  an  enduring  truth  that  will  per- 
mit no  compromise. 

For  all  the  world  recognizes  in  the  strength 
of  this  majestic  sjrmbol — the  Statue  of 
Liberty — that  here  Is  a  land  dedicated  to 
preserve  the  rights,  the  freedoms,  and  the 
liberties  of  all  seekers  after  truth  and  beauty 
and  honor,  and  the  American  way  of  life. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  as  a  Beacon  of  the 

Free  World 

( By  Kenneth  H.  DashieU  III.  Baltimore.  Md.. 

third  prize  winner ) 

Like  the  Liberty  Bell  and  Old  Glory  our 
Statue  of  Liberty  is  ssrmbolic  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  past— present — future. 
FYom  her  vigil's  point  Miss  Liberty  stands 
proudly  deflAnt  of  the  many  and  ever  present 
threats  to  her  Nation.  She  stands  there, 
ready  to  receive  the  tired  and  homeless  of 
those  trying  lands  across  the  sea,  shedding 
the  welcome  light  of  freedom  equally  over 
all.  Her  guiding  light  is  held  aloft,  its 
rays  penetrating  everywhere  despotic  leaders 
restrict  the  freedoms  of  the  people.  The 
eternal  beacon  burns  brightly  for  the  sup- 
pressed people  of  the  world. 

Pale  moonlight,  glaring  sun.  wind,  rain 
and  snow  descend  in  turn  to  shroud  her 
massive  Image  but  neither  can  the  darkest 
night  nor  the  brightest  day,  nor  blinding 
rain,  wind  or  snow  cover  or  dissipate  her 
glorious  beacon.  That  light  is  an  Ideal,  a 
way  of  life,  which  she  so  magnificently  rep- 
resents, and  behind  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
stand  the  people  of  a  mighty  nation.  We 
stand  ready  and  able  to  give  real  meaning 
lo  that  piercing  light  emanating  from  her 
uplifted  torch. 

As  long  as  the  agonies  of  the  oppressed  are 
seen,  as  long  as  the  goat  cries  of  the  op- 
pressed are  heard,  our  Nation  will  continue  to 
feed  the  fire  she  holds.  As  long  as  tyranny 
e-xists  the  Statue  of  Liberty  will  remain  as 
the  "beacon  of  the  free  world." 


The  Statue  op  Liberty  as  a  Beacon  of  the 

Free  World 
(By  Mrs.  Joseph  K.  Rogers,  Baltimore.  Md.. 
fourth  prize  winner) 
How  often  we  take  for  granted  the  sights 
and  symbols  of  our  wonderful  freedom. 

The  statute  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  is 
so  much  more  than  a  piece  of  art.  She  is 
the  symbol  of  everything  that  we  cherish  as 
•Americans;  she  is  the  shining  hope  for  those 
who  look  to  us  for  aid.  Her  light — her  mag- 
nificent light — can  be  seen  for  many  miles 
out  on  the  sea,  but  it  does  not  end  there. 
Her  torch  burns  bright  in  the  hearts  of  all 
•i^ose  who  are  shackled  with  the  bonds  of 
oppression  and  prejudice.  Her  hand  holds 
nigh  the  flame  of  freedom — the  shining  goal 
;  >r  which  all  men  strive. 

This  beautiful  lady  is  our  sacred  promise 

o  the  world;  It  is  our  challenge  to  all  those 

Alio  would  deny  freedom  to  others.     Look 

:i  the  eyes  of  the  Immigrants  as  they  near 

-ir  shores;  see  the  tears  of  Joy  as  they  dis- 

mbark    and   take   their    first   steps   on   our 

illowed  soil.    Look  Into  the  hearts  of  those 

i:o    have    seen    loved    ones    killed    in    the 

icets  of  Communist-ridden  cities,  and  you 

'  ;U  see  the  reflected  light  of  the  torch  of 

;  eedom. 

She  stands  tall — taller  than  the  cold  di- 

•  ensions  of  her  size.     Her  arms  are  ready 

5   take   all   who  come   to  her;    her  heart  Is 

•ic  enough  to  hold  all  who  seek  her  shelter. 


Our  young  men  have  fotight  and  died  for 
her  right  to  stand  proudly  with  her  light 
aglow.  She  is  our  hope,  our  lantern  of  free- 
dom, and  the  rays  of  her  light  reach  to  every 
dark  corner  of  this  restless  globe. 

Cherish  her,  protect  hw,  honor  her. 


Recent  Trends  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  and 
Their  Impact  on  tlie  Fnture  of  the 
Captive  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20. 1965 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, May  21,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  ad- 
dress the  Lithuanian  American  Conser- 
vative Club  of  Cleveland.  This  club  is 
composed  of  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
extracllon  who  are  devoting  serious 
study  and  attention  to  our  foreign  policy 
and  the  various  problems  around  the 
world  that  bear  upon  the  future  security 
and  welfare  of  our  people.  In  my  ad- 
dress I  presented  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  most  cogent  arguments  for  wide- 
spread public  support  of  President  John- 
son's policies  on  Vietnam  and  the  Dom- 
inican Republic 

By  leave  previous  obtained,  I  insert 
in  the  Record  my  address  on  "Recent 
Trends  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  and  Their 
Impact  on  the  Future  of  the  Captive 
Nations": 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
give  you  my  impression  of  recent  trends  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  their  impact  on  the 
future  of  the  captive  nations. 

But  first  I  wish  to  congratulate  all  pres- 
ent here  this  evening  for  your  continuing 
interest  In  the  plight  of  the  captive  nations. 
I  Itnow  of  no  subject  more  important  than 
the  captive  nations,  in  the  context  of  for- 
eign policy  consideration.  In  my  opinion 
the  captive  nations  are  the  key  to  peace 
just  as  they  are  the  balance  wheel  against 
all  out  war. 

Imperial  Russia  must  give  more  than  a 
second  thought  to  laimching  open  warfare 
against  the  free  world  because  such  action 
would  open  the  way  for  total  poUtlcal  rev- 
olution within  their  empire,  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Caspian  Seas.  The  Kremlin  is 
haunted  by  the  memories  of  World  War  II. 
when  the  peoples  of  the  non-Russian  na- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union  rose  up  against 
Russian  occupation  and  fought  to  restore 
their  Ireedom  and  national  independence. 
Today  the  Russian  captive  empire  in  Europe 
includes  Poland.  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary, 
Rumania.  Bulgaria.  Yugoslavia,  and  East 
Germany,  as  well  as  the  three  Baltic  States. 
The  peoples  of  these  nations  would  join  in 
revolt  with  their  captive.  non-Russian 
brothers  in  the  Soviet  Union.  That  would 
mean  the  end  of  the  Russian  empire. 

By  the  same  token  the  captive  nations 
are  the  key  to  peace  with  freedom  because 
the  peoples  of  those  nations  aspire  for  and 
work  for  a  return  of  their  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence.  Those  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  national  independence  con- 
stitute the  most  powerful  political  force  at 
work  within  the  Russian  Communist  empire 
today.  They  exert  relentless  pressures  upon 
the  Russian  ruling  class  and  create  prob- 
lems which  the  Communist  bureaucrats  find 


to  be  unsolvable.  They  mythology  of  com- 
mtinism,  worn  papter  thin  by  the  harsh 
realities  of  life  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
cannot  contain  or  turn  back  the  a^lratlons 
for  freedom  in  the  captive  nations.  The 
day  of  decision  will  soon  be  at  hand  and  I 
am  certain  the  mythology  of  communism 
will,  like  all  myths,  fade  away — exposing  in 
aU  Its  ugliness  Russian  imperialism,  the  real 
but  hidden  threat  to  peoples  and  nations. 

To  understand  better  recent  trends  in 
U.S.  foreign  policy  as  they  effect  the  fu- 
ture of  the  captive  nations,  we  should 
first  look  at  trends  within  the  Communist 
empire.  There  we  find  ample  signs  of  the 
growing  strength  and  iJoldness  of  national- 
ism. Even  the  Communist  puppets  in  some 
of  the  captive  nations  are  finding  It  neces- 
sary to  stand  up  to  Moscow.  Sc«ne  are  even 
finding  it  necessary  to  indulge  In  anti-Rus- 
sian statements  and  public  charges.  When 
I  say  they  are  finding  It  necessary,  I  mean 
they  are  aware  of  the  growing  storm  of 
resentment  among  the  non-Russian  peoples, 
the  failures  of  the  Communist  dictatorship 
to  provide  the  promised  Utopia  on  earth 
and  the  attitudes  of  the  captive  peoples 
toward  their  state  of  human  bondage.  Like 
all  rogues  and  rascals,  the  Communist  pup- 
pets are  opportunists  and  they  recognize  the 
need  to  establish  some  line  of  credit  with 
the  subjugated  people.  Hence,  the  elTortB  to 
exhibit  a  degree  of  Independence  or  the  In- 
dtilgence  In  anti-Russian  exercises.  Of 
oo\u-se  they  hope  to  use  that  line  of  credit 
no  matter  how  flimsy  It  might  be  when  the 
chains  of  Russian  imperialism  are  broken 
by  the  subjugated  peoples. 

Red  China  Is  feeding  the  flames  of  nation- 
alism in  the  captive  naUons,  by  a  swles  of 
propaganda  and  political  devices  hitherto 
unmentionable  within  the  froeen  famlly_of 
so-called  Socialist  leaders.  Whatever  the 
motives  may  be,  and  there  Is  plenty  of  room 
for  argument  on  this  point,  the  fact  remains 
that  Pelplng's  maneuvers  have  had  an  Im- 
pact on  developments  within  captive  E\irope. 
Let  me  cite  a  few  examples: 

The  Chinese  central  committee  has  been 
charging  the  Russians  with  great  pow^ 
chauvinism.  Interpreted  properly  tills 
means  the  Red  Chinese  are  charging  that 
Russian  Imperialism  1b  the  dominant  factor 
in  the  so-called  Socialist  camp.  This  is  a 
very  serious  charge  because  it  claims  the 
Russian  have  deserted  the  principles  of  Len- 
inism, and  have  returned  to  an  era  of  des- 
potic Russia,  as  it  was  under  the  czars. 
This  charge  Is  supi>orted  by  Lenin  himself, 
who  just  before  his  death,  expressed  the 
same  opinion  In  letters  to  the  Russian  cen- 
tral committee,  which  were  suppressed  until 
somewliat  recently.  But  the  Red  Chinese 
charge  so  offended  the  new  Russian  ruling 
class  that  they  countered  with  charges 
against  Peiping  to  the  effect  that  the  spirit 
of  Genghis  Khan  had  taken  over  control 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party.  Here,  In 
my  judgment.  Is  a  classic  example  of  Chinese 
nationalism  in  confiict  with  historic  Russian 
imperallsm  and  historic  Russian  imperallsm 
attempting  to  disguise  its  reactionary  nature 
by  posing  the  threat  of  mongol  invasion  of 
Europe. 

But  let  us  be  wary  of  all  this  fire  and 
thunder  emanating  from  the  proven  Com- 
munist propaganda  mill.  This  so-called 
Slno-Sovlet  political  split  may  be  only  a  dis- 
agreement comparable  to  a  fight  between 
husband  and  wife,  both  of  whom  would 
turn  on  any  interfering  third  party.  The 
goal  of  both  Russians  and  Chinese  Commu- 
nists has  been  and  remains  our  destruction. 

There  can  be  no  doubts  that  this  battle 
of  Communist  dialectics  and  double  talk 
is  not  lost  on  the  peoples  of  captlw  Europe. 
They  have  been  compelled  to  understand  the 
strange  jargon  of  communism,  if  for  n<» 
other  reason  but  self-survival.  The  kettle 
of  communism  calling  the  pot  of  communism 
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black  must  be  a  source  of  great  hope  for 
captive  Europe.  For  tbe  people  there  know 
that  the  greater  the  pressure  of  any  type  from 
Peiplng  on  Moscow  the  less  pressure  from 
Moscow  on  captive  Eiirope.  Moreover,  the 
prospect  of  captive  Europe  putting  greater 
pressures  on  Moscow  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional indep>endence  are  enhanced  by  Red 
Chinese  pressures  from  the  eastern  end  of 
the  empire.  Moscow  cannot  cope  with  this 
geopolitical  pincers  development — it  must 
give  gro\ind  to  either  captive  Eiu-ope  or  to 
the  Red  Chinese  ambitions  to  dominate  the 
worldwide  conspiracy  of  communism. 

With  this  brief  background  of  power  an- 
alysis within  the  Russian  Communist  em- 
pire let  us  look  at  the  recent  trends  in 
U.S.  foreign  policy  that  bear  upon  the  future 
of  the  captive  nations.  In  my  opinion, 
events  of  the  recent  past  and  the  present  tell 
us  most  accurately  about  these  trends. 

Take  Vietnam  as  a  starter.  President 
Johnson  has  made  three  elements  of  na- 
tionaJ  policy  clear  through  action  he  has 
directed  be  taken  in  that  crisis  spot.  They 
are: 

1.  We  have  rejected  the  idea  that  Com- 
munist aggression  xinder  any  cloak  can 
claim  sanctuary  or  protection  by  virtue  of 
international  boimdaries  or  -false  boundary 
lines  of  division  perpetrated  upon  a  nation. 
The  conspirators  have  been  taking  sanctu- 
ary north  of  the  17th  ptirallel  in  Viet- 
nam, from  which  the  aggression  and  atroc- 
ities against  the  people  of  free  Vietnam  are 
planned,  directed  and  supported.  That  san- 
ctuary for  international  criminals  has  been 
liquidated — It  can  no  longer  be  used  without 
retaliation  by  the  forces  of  freedom. 

2.  The  principle  of  fresh  pursuit  of  the 
aggressor  has  been  reaffirmed  as  a  solid  part 
of  our  policy  in  dealing  wtlh  the  aggressors. 
This  accounts  for  oiu:  hitting  the  enemy  at 
his  source  of  command  and  supply  of  the 
war  against  the  free  people  of  Vietnam. 
Purther,  President  Johnson  has  mad  It  clear 
to  Pelplng  that  should  they  enter  the  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Vietnam,  either  overtly 
or  oovertly.  they  cannot  claim  sanctuary  in 
South  China.  Now  It  is  up  to  Peiplng  to 
either  stay  out  or  invite  retaliation  which 
they    cannot    counter    or    long    endure. 

3.  The  tactics  of  nuclear  blackmail,  used 
for  too  long  by  the  Commimlst  conspiracy. 
have  been  rejected  by  President  Johnson. 
You  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  the  tactics 
of  nuclear  blackmail  have,  to  a  degree,  para- 
lyzed purposeful  action  by  the  free  world. 
Even  measured  responses  by  the  free  world  to 
CX>minunist  aggression  were  painted  as  cer- 
tain to  escalate  Into  all-out  nuclear  war. 
President  Johnson  has  put  that  myth  to 
rest,  and  more  important,  he  has  put  the  re- 
sponsibility for  escalation  where  it  properly 
belongs — right  on  the  backs  of  the  Com- 
munist nuclear  blackmailers. 

What  do  these  developments  mean  in 
terms  of  the  future  of  the  captive  nations? 

To  begin  with  they  mean  President  John- 
son had  exposed  what  the  Communists  have 
been  calling  national  liberation  movements 
to  be  In  f£ict  wars  of  conspiratorial  aggres- 
sion. He  has  announced  that  we  will  not 
stand  by  and  see  free  people  and  countries 
swallowed  up  by  this  tactic — that  we  will 
stand  by  our  friends  to  throw  back  the  Com- 
munist aggressors.  This,  In  my  opinion,  is 
a  great  forward  step,  putting  all  the  people 
of  the  world  on  notice  that  the  time  has 
come  to  face  up  to  the  realities  of  Com- 
munist world  objectives  and  tactics.  This 
bold  facing  up  cannot  help  but  encourage 


the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations — it  serves 
notice  that  a  new  policy  is  evolving  In  the 
United  States  which  augpurs  well  for  their 
future. 

Now  let  us  examine  most  recent  trends 
Ln  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  refer  of 
course  to  the  crisis  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. What  does  Presidential  action  in  that 
crisis  tell  us,  in  terms  of  new  trends  in  our 
foreign  policy?  In  my  jllc^g.^len:  these  are 
the  most  obvious : 

1.  President  Johnson  has  served  notice 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  a  second  Russian 
fortress  in  this  hemispl:iere.  ps  we  now  have 
in  Cuba. 

2.  The  bold,  resolu«^e,  and  timely  action 
taken  by  President  Johnson  ia  the  Dominican 
Republic  resulted  from  his  conviction  that 
unless  he  so  acted,  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy would  wrap  its  tentacles  around  tliat 
country.  Time  was  of  the  essence.  It  is 
now  estimated  that  had  he  waited  12  more 
hours  it  would  have  been  too  late.  Those 
who  now  criticize  him  for  taking  resolute 
action  before  consulting  with  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Organization  of  American 
States  would  now  be  among  tlie  first  to 
blame  him  for  a  second  R-ussian  satellite 
in  our  hemisphere  because  he  failed  to  so 
act.  Consultation  is  Important  and  neces- 
sary, but  It  is  hardly  appropriate  when  one 
of  our  neighbors'  houses  has  caught  on  fire 
and  would  burn  to  the  ground  unless  Im- 
mediate steps  were  taken  to  put  the  fire 
out.  What  needs  to  be  dona  now  is  to  take 
a  good  look  at  the  machinery  of  consultation 
to  determine  how  it  can  be  modernized  to 
meet  the  practical  demands  put  upon  us  by 
the  worldwide  Communist  conspirators. 

3.  What  this  trend  me.Tns  to  Cuba,  a  cap- 
tive nation  by  any  definition,  remains  to 
be  seen.  But  the  Russian  puppets  in  Cuba^ 
cannot  fall  to  understand  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  resolute  action  taloen  by  President 
Johnson  In  the  Dominican  Republic  crisis. 
Nor  will  the  captive  people  of  Cuba  miss  the 
full  meaning  of  the  event. 

In  summary.  I  believe  we  may  conclude 
that  recent  trends  in  U.S.  foreign  policy 
should  strengthen  our  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions for  the  future  of  the  captive  nations.  I 
say  this  because  the  action  President  John- 
son directed  be  taken  In  two  crisis 
spots— where  the  cause  of  freedom  was  at 
stake— serves  notice  that  we  rus  a  nation  are 
facing  up  to  the  realities  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy.  This  Is  an  Important  develop- 
ment— heralding  positive  poHric'^  to  come 
which  win  advance  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
national  independence  for  an  nations  and 
all  peoples. 

Those  of  us  who  supix.rt  these  goals  should 
lose  no  time  or  opportunity  in  generating 
further  public  support  for  the  actions  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  taken.  I  am  aware  that 
he  already  enjoys  the  supp^t  of  tlie  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  people,  but  we 
must  help  him  keep  the  initiative  which  he 
has  taken.  Let  yoixr  voices  be  heard  in  sup- 
port of  these  new  trends  In  US,  foreign 
policy. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1965 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  address  by 
a  distinguished  Brooklynite  and  member 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
Hon.  George  H.  Hearn,  before  the  Mari- 
time Association  of  Greater  Boston  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  May  20,  1965: 
Remarks  of  Commissioner  George  H.  Hearn, 

OF    THE    Federal    Maritime    Commission, 

Before     the     Maritime     Association     of 

GREATnt  Boston  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Mat  20. 

1965 

Gentlemen,  it  Is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to 
.-tniirn  again  to  Boston  and  respond  to  your 
••.;nd  invitation  to  address  you  here  today, 
:i  this  salute  to  the  American  merchant 
r.arino,  or  more  correctly,  to  those  who,  in 
•  .irious  maritime  fields,  have  made  our 
:nerchant  marine  the  fourth  arm  of  our 
N.itional  Defense  Establishment  and  the 
essential  means  of  placing  American  made 
-  iods  competitively  in  the  marketplaces  of 
:;ie  world. 

The  stature  of  oiu-  merchant  marine  as  the 

;  Airth  arm  of  our  national  defense  system 

.is  evidenced  last  October  during  Operation 

-teel  Pike,  which  was  the  largest  peacetime 

mphibious    operation    ever    undertaken    in 

.111 antic  waters.     This  exercise,  held  off  the 

'."lEt  of  Spain,  consisted  of  141  vessels  and 
'  -.or  55,000  men.  This  operation  involved, 
.:.  addition  to  naval  vesels,  10  privately 
.■■  ned  and  operated  American-flag  vessels. 
The  testimony  of  Vice  Adm.  John  C.  McCain, 
'r  .  conunander  of  the  Amphibious  Forces  of 
•':.e  Atlantic  Fleet,  given  before  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  is 
r.oteworthy.  The  admiral  has  testified  that 
n  major  amphibious  assault,  without  the  par- 
t.cipation  of  privately  owned  American-flag 
r.ierchant  men,  could  not  be  successfully 
;ndertaken.    This     recent     experience,     of 

•tirse,  merely  underscores  the  tremendous 
.  •ntributions  of  our  merchant  marine  to  oiur 
u'fense  efforts  particxiarly  in  World  War  II 
.:id  the  Korean  conflict  when  some  5.000 
•essels  were  provided  by  tlie  U.S.  shipyards, 
,  :id  manned  by  American  merchant  se.amen. 

Our  mid- 19th  century  American  nierchant 
r.eet,  which  then  dominated  North  Atlantic 
v.-.uers,  had  virtually  disappeared  by  the  turn 

:  the  century,  and  a  costly  crash  shlpbulld- 
...2;  program  was  necessary  in  order  that  the 
;  .rst  World  War  could  be  successfully  w.igcd. 
".^ain  when  the  war  clouds  over  Europe  were 

■  "'Xled  in  the  1930's,  our  merchant  marine 
.  .;s  woefully  anemic,  requiring  once  agam,  a 
..int.astically  expensive  shipbuilding  pro- 
— .111.     At  present,  our  merchant  marine  is 

■  .turated   with  vessels  moving,  with   break- 
•-'ck   speed   to   obsolescence.     The  replace- 

'   cuts   to   our   merchant   fleet,    while   won- 

. -.ously  efficient,  have  been  all  tcK>  few.     If 

he  history  of  the  past  100  years  should  have 

tiight  us  any  lesson,  it  is  that  we  must  have 

■>  merchant  marine  at  the  ready.    We  all  are 

■  ■■.vare  of  the  entire  free  world's  reliance  upon 
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us  as  the  peacekeeper  of  civilization.  Our 
moral  commitments  through  the  world  are 
staggering.  Not  only  do  we  find  ourselves 
intimately  involved  in  peacekeeping  here  in 
our  own  hemisphere  but  in  the  Far  East  as 
well.  And  while  we  realize  the  adequacy  of 
our  airlift  capabilities  for  coping  with 
emergencies  everj-where  and  at  all  times.  I 
think  we  should  seriously  question  whether 
airlift  styjport.  over  a  prolonged  period,  may 
be  as  economically  feasible  or  as  logistlcally 
desirable  as  adequate  merchant  men.  One 
thing,  however.  Is  crystal  clear:  We  cannot. 
In  these  perilous  times,  permit  our  merchant 
marine  to  suffer  yet  another  cyclical  decline 
as  it  did  between  the  First  and  Second  World 
Wars  and  as  is  now  threatened. 

Equally  important  in  the  fierce  struggle 
for  the  capture  and  maintenance  of  com- 
mercial markets  throughout  the  world  Is  an 
adequate  American  merchant  marine  neces- 
sary. Woefully  small  is  the  percentage  of  our 
foreign  commerce  that  moves  on  American- 
flag  bottom.     Last  year,  for  exanaple,  a  mere 

9  percent  of  our  commerce  was  lifted  by 
LT.S.-flag  vessels.  But  for  the  50-50  laws 
and  the  requirements  of  military  shipping, 
our  American-flag  lines  could  not  survive. 
Time  and  again  history  has  shown  that  we 
cannot  depend  upon  foreign-flag  vessels  ex- 
clusively to  carry  our  goods  around  the 
world.  During  the  1920"s.  for  example,  a 
prolonged  strike  in  Great  Britain,  whose 
vessels  at  the  time  predominated  in  the 
movement  of  our  export  and  import  trades, 
seriously  crippled  the  orderly  flow  of  our 
foreign  commerce.  I  don't  think  that  we 
can  afford  to  let  something  like  this  happen 
again.  We  are  the  largest  exporter  and  im- 
porter in  the  world  but  the  strides  made  by 
European  nations  and  Japan  within  the  last 

10  years  have  provided  us  with  much  stiffer 
competition  It  seems  shortsighted  indeed 
to  rely  so  heavily  on  vessels  of  other  nations 
to  move  our  goods. 

The  impending  decline  of  our  merchant 
fleet  must  be  avoided  if  we  are  to  obviate  our 
dependence  upon  others  to  get  our  goods  to 
markets.  Our  own  torpid  r.ttentlon  to  vessel 
replacement  was  brought  into  sharp  focus 
recently:  Japan  has  announced  that  it  will 
double  its  merchant  fleet  by  1968  and  then 
will  have  a  fleet  capable  of  lifting  55  percent 
of  its  exports  and  64  percent  of  its  imports. 

So.  from  both  the  standpoint  of  an  ad- 
Jimct  to  our  Defense  Establishment  and  as 
a  tool  of  our  own  commerce  we  must  insure 
the  existence  of  an  adequate  and  efficient 
merchant  marine.  As  Congressman  Rooney, 
an  astute  observer  of  Government  spending, 
especially  in  the  maritime  field,  has  noted 
recently  that  "Our  country  has  gotten  much 
more  out  of  the  merchant  marine  than  the 
nierchant  marine  ever  got  out  of  the  coun- 
try." I  agree  with  Congressman  Rooney  that 
we  can  ill  afford  to  neglect  our  merchant 
marine,  particularly  at  this  point  in  history. 

This  afternoon,  however.  I  am  going  to 
le::vc  to  others  the  role  of  promoting  our 
.American  merchant  marine.  Un'nappily.  per- 
haps. I  am  going  to  t;ike  this  opportunity  to 
stiite  for  the  record,  an  area  of  shipping  reg- 
ulation that  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
to  me 

We  have  a  national  business  policy — an 
antitrust  policy  which,  as  the  keystone  of 
our  business  life,  has  served  us  well.  Indeed, 
the  Sherman  Act  has  been  referred  to  as  our 
"charter  of  economic  freedom."  Few  will 
doubt  that  our  antitrust  policy  has  stimu- 
lated competition  which  In  turn  has  triggered 


that  business  way  of  life  which  has  caused 
men  to  "build  a  better  mousetrap."  Indeed, 
our  American  initiative  spurred  on  by  the 
challenge  and  response  theory,  to  borrow  the 
sociologists'  phrase,  has  spawned  productivity 
of  such  magnitude  and  excellence,  that  we 
enjoy  a  standard  of  living  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  We  are  all  aware. 
I  am  sure,  that  our  friends  across  the  sea 
have  not  subscribed,  at  least  so  religiously,  to 
such  a  way  of  business  life.  In  no  small 
measure,  I  submit,  has  our  philosophy  per- 
mitted us  to  build  not  only  better  mouse 
traps,  but  automobiles,  airplanes,  machinery 
and  a  myriad  of  other  commodities  as  well. 

A  great  exception  to  our  national  antitrust 
policy,  however,  is  contained  In  the  heart  of 
the  Shipping  Act.  Prior  to  the  passage  of 
that  act  In  1916.  International  shipping 
cartels  were  the  subject  of  careful  scrutiny 
by  both  England  and  the  United  States. 
Curiously,  the  legislatures  of  both  great  na- 
tions decided  to  permit  ocean  carriers  to 
band  together  to  set  rat€s  and  conditions  of 
carriage.  I  say  "curiously,"  because  respec- 
tive national  interests  in  shipping  at  the 
time  were  necessarily  divergent:  England 
was  substantially  a  shipowning  and  ship 
operating  nation.  Conversely,  then  as  today, 
we  are  primarily  exporters  and  importers  as 
opposed  to  ship  operators.  This  fact,  I  be- 
lieve, is  not  generally  appreciated,  and  I 
often  wonder,  had  these  different  national 
interests  been  fully  explored,  whether  our 
Alexander  Committee  would  have  reached 
the  same  conclusion  as  had  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Shipping  Rings  a  few  years 
earlier.  In  any  event,  the  Shipping  Act  pro- 
vided, through  section  15,  that  carriers  would 
be  allowed  to  enter  several  species  of  anti- 
competiti\e  arrangements  with  each  other 
on  condition  that  such  arrangements  were 
given  prior  approval  by  tliat  agency  of  our 
Government  which  administered  the  Ship- 
ping Act.  In  retrospect,  it  appears  that  the 
key  to  section  15  approval — and  approvals 
were  countless — were  two  magic  words, 
"stability"  and  "regularity";  presumably, 
"stability  of  rates"  and  "regularity  of  sen- 
ice."  In  retrospect  also,  it  is  ironic  that 
these  two  words  become  the  password  ac- 
cepted by  the  succession  of  agencies  which 
administered  the  Shipping  Act.  for  not  one 
of  those  several  agenices  ever  attained  any 
real  stability  for  itself  but  on  the  contrary, 
each  was  replaced  by  a  successor  with  some 
regularity.  Preceding  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  were  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commission,  the 
U.S.  Shipping  Board,  and  the  U.S.  Shipping 
Board  Bureau. 

At  the  present  time,  concerted  action  by 
earners  in  our  foreign  trades  has  become  a 
way  of  life.  And  section  15  agreements  are 
becoming  more  and  more  sophisticated. 
They  run  the  gamut  from  mere  rate-flxlng 
associations  to  all-per\  aslve  pools.  There 
are  now  over  100  confereftce  and  rate-fixing 
agreements.  25  sailing  agrreements.  over  300 
transshipment  agreements  and  31  approved 
pooling  agreements.  So  complex  has  the  sys- 
tem become,  that  on  a  single  voyage,  a  ves- 
sel may  be  sailing  vmder  the  aegis  of  a  half 
dozen  conferences,  and  at  least  3  of  our 
American-flag  lines  are  members  of  30  or 
more  rate-fixing  combines.  You  will  note 
that  I  have  not  included  the  many  agree- 
ments between  terminal  operators  or  freight 
forwarders. 

I  think  we  should  all  be  concerned  about 
the    entire    spectrum    of    concerted    actioa 
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agreements,  not  merely  becaiise  they  repre- 
*ent  a  departure  from  our  traditional  way  of 
doing  business,  but  because.  In  the  case  of 
carriers,  vls-a-vls  shippers  they  necessarily 
tend  to  create  a  seller's — or  oorrier's — market. 
In  a  word,  they  tend  to  give  an  advantage 
to  a  carrier  In  his  dealings  with  a  shipper. 
This  is  especially  true  in  those  trades  where 
the  shipper  does  not  have  the  alternative  of 
a  dependable  nonconference  ser\'ice.  In  this 
vein,  I  know  of  only  one  major  trade  where 
there  Is  substantial  nonconference  competi- 
tion, and  on  Maritime  Day,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  this  nonconference  competition — a 
natural  rate  levelcr — does  not  fly  the  Ameri- 
can   flag. 

Now,  I  want  It  made  perfectly  clear  that  I 
am  not  anticonference.  I  am  sure  that,  by 
and  large,  the  conference  system  does,  or 
should  be  able  to.  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution t-o  the  development  of  our  foreign 
commerce.  But  I  want  it  made  equally  clear 
that  I  view  section  15  approval  as  a  license. 
and  that  the  granting  of  the  license  must 
clearly  serve  our  public  interest.  Section  15 
approval,  once  granted,  cannot  lightly  be 
taken  away.  I  submit  that  It  should  never 
be  casually  granted.  And  the  more  anti- 
competitive the  device  for  which  approval  Is 
eought,  the  more  carefully  must  we  deter- 
mine whether  it  serves  our  public  interest. 
My  views  In  this  regard  are  not  new.  In 
the  famous  Isbrandtsen  case  of  1954  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia stated,  "The  agency  intrusted  with  the 
duty  to  protect  the  public  Interest  (must) 
scrutinize  the  agreement  to  make  sure  that 
the  conduct  thus  legalized  does  not  Invade 
the  prohibitions  of  the  antitrust  laws  any 
more  than  Is  necessary  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  regulatory  statute."  Again,  in  1939, 
in  the  Investigation  of  Paciflc  Coast-Euro- 
pean Rates  and  Practices  case,  the  Commis- 
sion stated.  "The  advantages  of  group  action 
in  rate  matters  and  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  •  •  •  flowing  to  carriers  by 
approval  of  a  conference  agreement,  are  not 
gratuitous  grants." 

In  the  DoUar-Matson  case  of  1938.  the 
Commission  stated,  "We  view  the  exemption 
granted  by  section  15  as  a  means  of  regu- 
lating competition  In  order  to  eliminate 
rate  cutting  and  other  abuses  which  are 
harmful  to  shipper  and  carrier  alike  •  •  •. 
Whenever  It  appears  to  the  Commission  that 
approval  Is  contrary  to  the  public  Inter- 
est, It  will  be  withdrawn." 

These  old  and  sometimes  forgotten 
pronouncements,  to  my  mind,  are  en- 
titled to  increased  significance  m  light  of 
the  1961  amendment  to  the  Shipping  Act. 
by  which  the  standard  of  public  Interest  was 
explicitly  added  to  section  15. 

And  this  philosophy  does  not  differ  from 
that  espoused  by  our  sister  transportation 
agencies.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  for 
example,  has  state  in  its  1952  Local  Cart- 
age Agreement  case,  "Where  an  agreement 
has  •  •  •  elements  which  are  plainly  re- 
pugnant to  esUblished  antitrust  princi- 
ples, approval  should  not  be  granted  unless 
there  is  a  clear  showing  that  the  agreement 
is  required  by  a  serious  transportation  need, 
or  In  order  to  secure  important  public  bene- 
fits." 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commisricn.  in  a 
1961  case  stated.  "While  the  pollcv  of  our 
antitrust  laws  determine  the  public  In- 
terest In  railroad  legislation  only  in  a  qual- 
ified way.  we  may  not  Ignore  that  nolicy  as 
a  relevant  factor  In  fostering  the  objectives 
of   the   national   transportation   policy." 

The  recent  Investigation  of  shipping  by 
the  Celler  committee  has  certainly  demon- 
strated that  carriers,  acting  In  concert,  have 
no  right  to  expect  the  Commission  to  mere- 
ly rubberstamp  approval  of  their  concerted 
actions. 

Additionally,  the  increasing  difBculty 
American  exporters  are  experiencing  in  main- 
taining their  foreign  markets,  and  In  giving 


meaning  to  the  sell  Americtin  provisions  of 
our  Trade  Expansion  Act,  and  our  national 
concern  with  ovir  own  economic  well-being, 
absolutely  require  the  C-ommission  to  scru- 
tinize carefully,  each  anticompetitive  ar- 
rangement to  insure  that  it  serves  our  own 
national  ends. 

In  closing.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to 
commend  the  efforts  being  made  here  in  Bos- 
ton to  increase  your  foreign  trade.  You  have 
great  natural  advantages.  Your  port,  the 
oldest  m.ajor  port  in  the  United  States,  is  only 
a  few  miles  from  the  oce:in.  and  yovi  have  the 
advantage  of  a  full  day's  steaming  time  to 
northern  European  ports  tind  east  coa^t 
South  American  ports  over  otlier  major  North 
Atlaiitic  ports.  Youj  great  urban  renewal 
prognvm  has  gained  nationwide  attention. 
and.  I  am  pleased  to  note,  thr.t  you  have  em- 
barked upon  a  renewal  of  your  ijort  facilities. 
Your  aggressive  promotional  undcruvkings. 
particularly  throughout  tlie  Midwest,  are 
bound  to  be  fruitful  In  view  of  tiie  excellent 
rail  and  truck  service  you  enjoy.  I  under- 
stand that  a  truck  may  no\v  move  from  your 
piers  straight  through  to  Milwaukee  without 
encountering  a  red  light.  This  Is  all  the  more 
astounding  when,  but  a  few  years  ago,  Bos- 
ton had  almost  as  many  truffle  lights  as  it  had 
trucks.  So  things  are  looking  up  for  the  port 
of  Boston,  and  we  hone  that  you  regain  that 
level  of  world  trade  which  made  the  names 
Boston  and  S.xlem  so  well  known  throughout 
the  world  in  the  romantic  class  of  the  clipper 
ships.     I  thank  you. 


taa-s 


'The  CoDslitatioc — It's  Gone" — 
Editorial  by  David  Lawrence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HO-N.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOUTH  c.^ROlt^■A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UKITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  25. 19G5 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  U.S.  Constitution  Is  a  document 
which,  unfortunately.  Is  given  much  lip- 
service,  but  very  little  attention,  in  the 
three  branches  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment. This  fact  has  been  pointed  out 
in  an  excellent  editorial  published  In 
the  May  31.  1965,  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  Tlie  editorial  is  by  the 
distinguished  editor  of  this  manrazine. 
David  Lawrence,  and  L"?  entitled  "The 
Constitution — It's  Gone." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  I  urge  all  Senators  to  give 
most  serious  consideration  and  study  to 
the  ppints  brought  out  by  Mr.  Lawrence. 

There  being  no  oblection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  US.  News  &■  World  Report    Mav  31, 

i9G:,i        ; 

TiiK  CoNSTiTrno.N--    It's  Oo.vf: 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Three  decades  ago.  Justice  James  C.  Mc- 
Reynolds  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie 
United  States  listened  to  a  majority  opinion 
Of  the  Court  from  which  he  dissented,  and 
exclaimed:   "The  Constitution — it's  gone." 

This  has  proved  tn.ie  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain categories  of  cases  wherein  the  Consti- 
tution has  been  flagrantly  disregarded. 
Over  the  years,  for  instance,  decisions  of  the 
High  Coiui;  have  undertaken  substantially 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ennnent  and  reduce  the  power  of  the  States 


The  Constitution  is  written  In  plain  lan- 
guage: "The  powers  not  delegated  to  tho 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  t<i 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

The  weakening  of  the  power  of  the  Stat«- 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  tl.. 
Federal  Govcrnaient  have  never  befc;. 
reached  the  extremes  which  we  are  witne;-.-- 
ing  today. 

We  read  In  the  Constitution,  for  examp'f 
that  there  must  be  no  "cruel  and  unusu,.: 
piuiishments  Inflicted"  for  violation  of  lav, 
or  for  the  commission  of  crime.  Yet  the 
Federal  Government  has  Just  asserted  th*' 
right  to  tell  a  State  what  it  must  do  and  i: 
mete  out  punisnment  to  all  the  people  of  ; 
Slate  irrespective  of  consequences  to  inno- 
cent persons. 

Never  was  it  contemplated  that  CongrcF? 
.'-hould  pass  laws  delegating  pyower  to  execu- 
tive agencies  without  prescribing  legislative 
standards  to  be  followed.  Yet  what  do  v.  l 
read  in  the  press  today?  Executive  agenci'.r 
are  telling  Uie  States  that  they  must  di.  ■ 
segregate  all  public  schools  according  to  .-■, 
specific  program  set  forth  by  the  Fcdcr  •,; 
Government  or  be  punished  by  the  with- 
holding of  Federal  funds. 

State  governments  are,  after  all,  electee: 
by  the  people,  and  Lf  their  officials  are  Ir. 
defiance  of  the  Constitution,  they  can  br 
enjoined  through  proper  legal  action.  Bv.: 
should  a  Federal  agency  be  authorized  t^' 
withhold  fu:^ds  from  a  school  district  Jtu' 
bccTiuse  a  complicated  formula  Invented  by 
bureaucrats  In  Washington  has  not  bee:, 
fu'-hlled? 

Wh.-a  kii:d  of  system  of  law  is  it  that  per- 
mits an  executive  department  of  the  Fede.^:  ' 
O:/ .onuiicni  ~ not  the  courts — to  adjudge  i\: 
citizens  of  a  SUte  guilty  of  a  crime  by  a  mere 
fii-.ding  Lssiicd  by  a  Federal  agency? 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding — tJu' 
law  of  the  laiid  today  is  that  public  schools 
must  be  dcse^p-egated  and  that  there  must  be 
no  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
color.  But  Is  It  discrimination  when  certain 
districts  have  a  small  Negro  population  anti 
Ncrrroes  are  not  In  attendance  in  evcrv 
school?  Is  it  the  function  of  the  Feder.l 
Government  to  reqtiire  the  transportation  of 
children  from  one  district  to  another  in  or- 
der that  there  may  be  racial  balance  in  th.' 
scliools? 

It  is  being  repeat«lly  denied  that  racial 
balance  is  an  objective,  and  it  is  being  as- 
serted that  the  sole  purpose  is  to  remove 
Intentional  discrimination.  But  these  are 
matters  which  can  be  resolved  only  in  court.- 
of  law.  Was  the  discrimination  accident^al- 
the  result  of  residential  circumstances  and 
happenstance — or  was  it  deliberate?  T!-;'" 
co-arts  alone  should  decide. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  passed  In  1964.  more- 
over, gives  to  the  departments  of  the  execi;- 
tive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govemmcn* 
powcr.  in  various  other  programs  of  Fcdcr  ! 
arsistance.  to  withhold  funds  from  States  ii 
they  do  not  conform  to  an  arbitrary  formula. 
We  have,  in  effect,  a  system  that  might  b< 
called  legalized  blackmail.  An  example  o' 
its  manifestation  was  given  the  other  day  in 
a  public  speech  in  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion by  Vice  President  Humphrey,  who  i.'^sued 
this  warning  to  the  Nation's  school  board'.: 
"The  choice  Is  simply  this:  to  contintie  re- 
ceiving Federal  aid  and  desegregate  or  to 
sacrifice  Federal  aid  and  desegregate  anv- 
way." 

Th!s  remark  confidently  assumes  that  tr.c 
Supreme  Court  will  continue  to  usiutj  legis- 
lative functions  by  applying  the  theory  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means. 

This  is  not  the  constitutional  svstem  that 
our  forefathers  ordained.  This  is  not  tlie 
rule  of  Justice  or  the  rule  of  law.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  Constitution  as  wt 
have  know  it  is  gone.  It  has  not  beer, 
amended  In  the  way  prescribed  in  the  Con- 
stitution itself.     It  has  been  changed  by  ar- 
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bitrary  acts  no  less  vicious  than  the  edicts 
of  dict-atores  who  have  stippressed  democracy 
in  the  world.  The  tyranny  of  the  majority  in 
a  legislature,  supported  by  a  Judicial  oli- 
garchy, can  be  as  harmful  to  free  government 
as  the  autocracy  of  an  Individual  despot. 

Our  WTitt«n  Constitution  has  been  vanish- 
ing, presumably  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  An  impression  prevails  at  pres- 
ent in  both  Houses  of  Congress  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  at  any  time  amend  the 
Ciinstitution  by  Judicial  fiat  to  conform  to 
ideological  or  sociological  doctrines  of  the 
day. 

Otir  forefathers  provided  us  with  a  legal 
mi^thod  of  changing  the  Constitution.  It  has 
bPen  used  24  times  and  is  still  available  to 
n.eet  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  the  spirit 
o:  the  times. 


A  Blessed  Event 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   NEBIUSKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  25,  1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  longtime  advocate  of  an  improved 
mail  service  for  our  country'.  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  plans  have  been 
approved  for  a  congressional  investiga- 
tion into  the  Post  Office  Department's 
sectional  plan  for  mail  processing  and 
tiie  effect  it  will  have  on  employees  and 
mail  sei'vice. 

The  sectional  center  concept,  which 
v.ill  lead  to  the  elimination  of  many  of 
the  railway  post  offices,  is  not  the  an- 
--^>  er  to  improved  service  in  my  opinion. 
I  am  not  alone  in  this  opinion  and  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
•he  Bennett  Coimty  Booster  II,  Martin, 
•^  Dak.,  on  May  13,  1965: 

A  Blessed  Event 

People  in  western  South  Dakota  were 
ii'.essed  Monday.  April  26,  with  their  first 
.:istallment  of  "Progressive  Postal  Service." 
For  the  benefit  of  readers  who  are  unfamiliar 
w  ith  the  term,  it  Is  a  fancy  name  for  bureau- 
tratic  bungling. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  Metro  maU  serv- 
ice, which  was  established  a  few  years  ago, 
vvivs  doing  a  pretty  good  Job  of  getting  mail 
m  and  out  of  area  post  offices  with  a  reason- 
.ble  amount  of  service.  That's  probably  what 
was  wrong. 

Somewhere,  someone  got  the  idea  that 
mail  forwarded  to  sectional  centers  could  be 
i'andled  in  greater  volume  and  faster  than 
through  the  local  area  post  offices.  This  plan 
liris  been  tried  in  other  areas  prior  to  coming 
to  western  South  Dakota,  and  apparently  is 
.ichieving  about    the  same  results. 

One  of  these  sectional  centers  has  been 
established  at  Pierre.  And  as  of  April  26. 
ail  mail  in  this  area  is  to  be  routed  to  this 
i-cciional  center. 

As  a  result  mail  going  from  Martin  to  Pine 
Ridge  can  no  longer  go  the  45  miles  over 
t'.S.  Highway  18.  It  is  to  be  sent  from  Mar- 
"in  to  Kadoka,  to  Pierre,  to  Presho.  to  Rapid 
City,  to  Hot  Springs  and  back  cast,  again. 
to  Pine  Ridge — a  distance  of  at  least  500 
miles.  Also,  mail  returning  from  Pine  Ridge 
•-0  Martin  goes  back  around  the  same  route, 
instead  of  coming  across  U.S.  Highway  18. 

Somehow,  mail  service  between  Martin 
and  Pine  Ridge  isn't  quite  as  good  as  it  was 
prior   to  April   26,   1965. 

In  order  to  test  this  new  modernized  serv- 
ice, press  time  at   the  Booster   was  moved 


ahead  in  time  to  catch  the  5  p.m.  maU 
Wednesday  out  of  the  post  office  at  Martin. 
Copies  of  the  Booster  now  have  been  getting 
to  Pine  Ridge  PYIday  morning  where  as  they 
previously  got  there  Thursday  morning. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  example. 

Prior  to  the  change,  a  letter  cotild  be 
mailed  at  5  p.m.  at  Kadoka  and  it  would  be 
placed  the  next  morning  on  the  Kadoka  truck 
arriving  at  Martin  at  6:30  a.m.  Now.  before 
the  letter  can  get  on  that  truck,  it  must  first 
go  into  Pierre,  back  to  Presho  and  back  to 
Kadoka  to  get  on  that   same  trvick. 

The  sectional  center  idea  has  hit  other 
areas  of  the  country,  too.  Tlie  Pioneer  Press 
of  Mott.  N,  Dak.,  points  out: 

'The  Bismarck  mail  bus  stops  at  Burt 
now  and  ^'^  get  all  our  mail  from  Dickinson 
post  oflice.  In  the  past,  the  Bismarck  mail 
bus  came  to  Mott  and  laid  over  until  evening. 
Not  true  now — the  Dickinson  bus  picks  up 
our  mail,  hauls  it  to  Dickinson  (85  miles) 
then  it  goes  by  train  to  Bismarck  ( 102  miles) 
tiien  it  is  loaded  on  a  bus  and  hauled  to 
towns  east  of  Mott.  to  Burt  (95  miles) .  The 
point  is:  Burt  is  8  miles  east  of  Mott." 

Tlie  trouble  with  the  postal  service,  says 
the  head  of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
is  too  much  modernizing. 

The  mail  flo  system  is  one  example  cited 
by  GAO.  Under  mall  flo  letters  and  packages 
were  supposed  to  flit  through  big  city  post 
offices  virtually  untouched  by  human  hands. 
The  trouble  was.  said  Comptroller  General 
Joseph  Campbell,  it  didn't  work. 

But  before  finding  out  that  the  pilot  ex- 
periment in  Detroit  had  serious  deficiencies. 
Mail-Flo  was  installed  in  Philadelphia  and 
Denver,  where  it  increased  the  costs  of  postal 
service  by  hundreds  of  thotisands  of  dollars 
and  decreased  labor  productivity. 

Why  should  adequate  service  at  reasonable 
cost  be  an  impossible  Job  for  the  Post  Office 
Department? 

Public  utilities  solve  the  problem  of  in- 
creasingly complex  operations  to  serve  an 
expanding  population.  The  Post  Office  does 
not. 

Utilities,  whether  publicly  or  privately 
owned,  give  adequate  service  at  lower  or 
stabilized  rates  as  their  customers  Increase. 
The  Post  Office  does  not. 

Utilities  put  money  aside  for  improve- 
ment, and  most  privately  owned  utilities 
manage  to  pay  dividends  to  their  stock- 
holders.    The  Post  Office  does  neither. 

Why.  we  repeat,  can't  the  Post  Office  do 
its  Job? 

The  fault  cannot  be  blamed  on  the  500.000 
men  and  women — our  friends  and  neighbors 
and  fellow  citizens — who  deliver  the  mall. 
It  has  to  lie  at  the  very  top  where  decisions 
are  made.  And  we  wonder  Just  how  bad  the 
postal  service  has  to  get  before  the  public 
stops  bawling  out  the  people  behind  the  post 
office  window,  and  starts  directing  its  anger 
at  the  fumblers  In  Washington. 


The  275th  Anniversary  of  Philadelphia's 
21st   Ward 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANU 

IN  THE  '7  EN  ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  25.  1965 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  special  June  sup- 
plement of  the  Review,  the  community 
newspaper  of  Philadelphia's  21st  ward, 
which  is  celebrating  its  275th  year  in 
1965. 

Amid  buildings  constructed  long  be- 


fore the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
people  of  Roxborough,  Manayunk,  and 
Wissahickon  have  preserved  a  commu- 
nity as  unique  as  the  one  that  saw  the 
British  march  up  the  ridge  early  in  the 
morning  of  May  20,  1778. 

Although  the  little  village  of  Rox- 
borough. which  once  consisted  of  a  few 
houses  scattered  down  the  road,  is  now 
fully  growTi.  one  can  still  see  signposts  of 
the  past.  For  instance,  Roxborough  is 
one  community  where  you  can  still  see  a 
horse  on  the  street.  Many  riding  stables 
ser\'e  patrons  who  like  to  gallop  up  and 
down  the  trails  of  the  Wissahickon. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  now  more 
houses  and  people  in  the  community, 
which  was  once  known  as  Roxborough 
TowTiship.  There  are  also  more 
churches  and  schools.  Television,  auto- 
mobiles, and  the  Schuylkill  Expressway 
have  brought  a  new  era  to  the  formerly 
isolated  ridge  of  land  between  Wissa- 
hickon Creek  and  the  Schulykill  River. 

Yet  the  21st  ward  is  still  an  exciting 
place.  Although  concrete  has  covered 
the  fields  and  pastureland.  and  shopping 
centers  and  parking  lots  have  come  to 
the  vales  and  valleys  of  Roxborough, 
Shawmont.  and  Wissahickon.  the  un- 
usual loyalty  of  the  people  of  the  21st 
ward  for  their  commimity  is  one  signpost 
of  the  past  that  will  never  come  down. 


The  Intellectuals  and  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  25,  1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
country  is  witnessing  a  new  development 
in  the  arena  of  higher  education.  Al- 
though it  is  not  listed  in  the  catalogs  of 
some  of  oiu-  leading  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  neither  is  it  listed  in  the  calen- 
dar of  sporting  events  of  these  schools, 
a  clique  of  professors  have  invented 
teach-ins.  The  goal  of  these  is  to  at- 
tempt to  persuade  anyone  willing  to  lis- 
ten that  this  country,  in  Its  efforts  to 
stay  the  advance  of  communism  in  Viet- 
nam, has  gotten  oti  its  course. 

Stewart  Alsop.  writing  In  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  says: 

It  is  mysterious  that  so  many  American 
intellectuals  look  forward  with  compla- 
cency— even  positive  relish — to  Communist 
victory  in  Asia,  which  they  regard  as 
inevitable. 

Mr.  Alsop  makes  a  good  presentation 
of  this  new  development  in  his  article 
which  follows : 

The  Intellecttals  and  Vietnam 

Washington. — The  war  In  Vietnam  has 
brought  to  the  surface  again  a  mystertoua 
phenomenon.  This  is  the  p>ecullar  fatuous- 
ness which  the  profoundly  antlinteUectual 
Communist  system  seems  to  inspire  In  a  good 
many  American  intellectuals  and  woiild-b« 
intellectuals. 

At  least  until  1948,  it  was  fashionable 
among  many  intellectuals  to  admire,  or  find 
excuses  for.  the  system  presided  over  by  that 
ferocious  enemy  of  the  free  Intellect,  Josepli 
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Stalin.  This  fatuousness  of  an  older  genera- 
tion of  Intellectuals  provided  useful  ammu- 
nition for  the  bomegrown  antUntellectual 
yahoos,  like  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy.  Now- 
adays It  Is  becoming  fashionable  to  proclaim 
that  Mao  Tse-tung's  version  of  communism 
Is  the  wave  of  the  future  In  Asia,  and  to 
castigate  the  American  Government  for  Its 
blind  refusal  to  permit  the  future's  wave 
to  roll  over  South  Vietnam. 

From  Berkeley  to  Harvard,  the  chic  thing 
for  the  politically  aware  professor  to  do  is 
to  conduct  teach-ins  on  the  iniquities  of 
American  Imperialism  In  Vietnam,  or  to 
march  in  protest  demonstrations,  or,  for  the 
less  dashing,  to  sign  open  letters  to  the 
President,  like  the  remarkably  silly  open 
letter  of  protest  recently  signed  by  149  Yale 
professors. 

Surely  this  is  a  mysterious  business. 
Logically,  liberal-minded  Intellectual  persons 
should  hate  and  fear  Mao's  communism  as 
Instinctively  as  they  hated  and  feared  Hit- 
ler's nazlsm.  For  as  an  idea  killer,  an  ene- 
my of  the  free  mind,  Mao  outdoes  Hitler  and 
Stalin  combined. 

The  anti-Intellectual  campaign  in  Com- 
munist China,  which  began  In  earnest  In 
1963,  Is  now  reaching  a  peak  of  Intensity. 
Chinese  intellectuals  have  been  bluntly 
warned  that  they  are  suspect,  not  only  Lndl- 
vidually,  but  as  a  class.  Some  months  ago 
Hu  Yao-pang,  secretary  of  the  Communist 
Youth  League,  announced  that  "intellectuals 
always  belong  to  certain  social  classes  and 
serve   the   Interests   of   these   classes." 

Warnings  to  intellectuals  are  now  con- 
stantly reiterated  in  the  Communist  press. 
In  January  of  this  year,  for  example,  Red 
Flag,  the  Chinese  Communist  theoretical 
Journal,  thundered  against  "intellectuals  who 
refuse  thought  reform,  refuse  to  Integrate 
with  the  masses,  and  become  'spiritual  aristo- 
crats' perched  proudly  high  above  the  toiling 
masses." 

According  to  a  leading  Government  expert 
on  Communist  China,  the  idea  that  Mao 
wants  above  all  to  kill  is  "the  concept  of 
humanism — i.e.,  the  fraternity  of  peoples, 
human  dignity,  happiness,  and  individual- 
ism." Humanism  has  become  a  respectable 
concept  among  Soviet  intellectuals  since  the 
post-Stalin  thaw.  Therefore  Tse-tung  is  de- 
termined to  "wall  off  Chinese  Intellectuals 
from  any  contact  with  currents  of  relative 
moderation  In  the  Soviet  bloc,"  and  the  whole 
concept  of  humanism  is  now  denounced  In 
China  as  a  bourgeois  distortion  of  Marxlsm- 
Lenlnlsm. 

The  attack  on  humanism  has  its  super- 
ficially amusing  aspects.  For  example.  Prof. 
Ma  Yen-sheng.  of  the  Chinese  Academy  of 
Sciences,  recently  published  a  long  letter 
of  abject  "self-criticism."  Professor  Ma 
^TOte  that  he  had  found  himself  of  late  in- 
creasingly filled  with  bourgeois  sentiments. 
He  began  to  have  strange  notions  about  the 
idea  of  universal  love,  and  even  to  dream 
of  a  world  filled  with  friendly  love,  and 
forever  at  peace.  Thus  was  his  mind  in- 
creasingly infected  with  bourgeois  senti- 
ments. 

And  how  did  the  Infection  start?  Largely 
as  a  result  oi  listening  to  the  degenerate, 
Western,  bourgeois  work,  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony. 

A  fondess  for  bourgeoi.«i  music  is  deeply 
suspect,  and  Instantly  marks  an  intellectual 
as  a  candidate  for  a  "mental-reform-through- 
labor  camp."  Debussy,  against  whuse  mu.sic 
Mao  Is  said  to  have  conceived  a  particularly 
violent  prejudice,  la  even  more  dangerous 
than  Beethoven.  The  periodical  Peoples' 
Music  recently  anounced  that  the  music 
of  the  Chinese  patriotic  oratorio.  "The  Long 
March."  had  been  completely  rewritten  be- 
cause In  Its  original  form  It  recalled  De- 
bussy's degenerate  boiu-geois  style. 

Writers  must  be  especially  wary  of  the 
taint  of  bourgeois  Influence  and  humanism. 
The  Chinese  Journal  of  Literature  and  Art 


has  warned  writers  that  the  "writing  of  mid- 
dle-character stores"  Is  proof  of  such  taint. 
A  middle  character  Is  someone  not  perfect 
and  not  totally  bad.  In  Chinese  Communist 
literature,  middle  characters  (i.e.,  human 
beings)  no  longer  exist.  All  characters  must 
be  either  perfect  toilers  and  peasants,  or 
wholly  evil  class  enemies. 

In  last  October's  issue  of  China  Youth 
Dally,  the  following  sharp  w•aJ^nug  to  a  lead- 
ing Communist  Chinese  philosopher  ap- 
peared: "The  kind  of  life  advociied  by  Com- 
rade Feng  Ting,  which  would  provide  good 
things  to  eat  and  wear,  good  places  to  live 
in,  and  cordial  relations  between  husband 
and  wife  and  between  parents  and  children 
does  not  accord  with  the  Communist  ideal." 

On  the  contrary,  the  Communist  ideal  de- 
mands that  the  youth  of  China  make  a  class 
analysis  of  their  p>arents.  granparents,  aunts. 
uncles  and  other  relations.  Deviationist 
Ideas  are  to  be  reported  immediately  to  the 
local  block  officer  or  farm  party  secretarj-. 
Even  Jokes  may  snfiiick  of  deviation — a  Pel- 
ping  newspaper  warns  that  some  Jokes  savor 
strongly  of  feudalism  and  ciipitallsm. 

Nor  are  the  dead  imniune.  China  Youth 
tells  its  readers  that  "we  should  make  a  class 
analysis  of  thofe  who  have  died."  Such  a 
class  analysis  seems  likely  to  lead  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  famous  and  beautiful  tombs  of 
Hangchow.  For  these  tombs  "are  the  graves 
of  poets,  scholars,  and  courtesans,  and  are 
therefore  •  •  •  serving  merely  tlie  purpose 
of  spreading  the  foul  odor  of  tlie  reactionary 
ruling  classes   •   •    •  and  must  be  removed." 

How  is  one  to  avoid  being  sent  to  a  "Men- 
tal-Reform-Through-Labor Camp"  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  negative  class  analysis?  Very  sim- 
ple: 

"I We  must)  use  the  thought  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  to  analyze  •  •  •  evente.  If  they  cor- 
respond with  the  thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 
they  are  right.  We  must  support,  believe, 
praise  them.  If  not.  they  are  wrong  •  •  • 
we  must  expose  and  attack  them."  George 
Orwell's  big  brother  asked  for  no  more  total 
an  abdication  of  man's  nght  to  think  for 
himself. 

Perhaps  the  "Thou::ht  of  Mao  Tse-tung" 
Is  indeed  the  wave  of  the  future  in  Asia. 
and  the  American  effort  to  contain  Asian 
communism  is  therefore  futile,  as  sucli  intel- 
lectuals as  Dr.  Hans  Morgcnthau  preach. 
But  it  does  seem  mysteric  us  that  so  many 
American  Intellectuals  look  forward  with 
complacency — even  positive  relish — to  the 
Communist  victory  in  Asia,  -which  they  re- 
gard as  inevitable.  For  they  are  looking  for- 
ward, of  course,  to  the  rapid  spread  of  a 
system  which  means  the  murder  of  the  free 
mind. 


"The    Character    of    Lee"— Address    by 
Capt.  Eugene  H.  Breitenberg 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF    VIF.GTNIA 

IN  IHE  .'■ENATE  OF  THE  UFITED  STATES 
Tuc:>daj/.  May  25   1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vii  diii.T..  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  milit'iiy  brilliance  of  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee  i.s  historically  documented. 
The  genius  and  nentlf^nosr;  of  Lee.  the 
man.  arc  worthy  of  omulatio.i.  His  char- 
acter was.  indeed,  in.^^pi;  in'». 

The  character  of  Lee  wa.s  the  .subject 
of  a  presentation  at  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
High  School,  at  S!)rin!!neld,  Va..  in  ob- 
serving the  100th  anniveisaiy  of  the 
close   of    the   War   Between   tl^.c   States. 

The  presentation  ua.s  made  by  Capt. 


Eugene  H.  Breitenberg,  U.S.  Army,  re- 
tired, who  served  as  Department  of  De- 
fense Civil  War  Liaison  Officer  to  the 
National  Civil  War  Centennial  Commis- 
sion. Captain  Breitenberg  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  Annandale,  Va., 
High  School. 

A  taped  message  from  former  Presi- 
dent Dwight  D.  Eisenliower  was  included 
in  the  presentation,  which  was  entitled 
"The  Character  of  Lee." 

In  view  of  the  national  scope  of  the  an- 
niversary observance.  I  think  this  trib- 
ute to  a  great  American  should  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
ask  unaiiimous  consent  for  its  publica- 
tion in  the  Appendix. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Cap- 
tain Breitenberg.  on  April  9,  1965, 
before  the  principal,  the  faculty,  and 
the  students  of  Robert  E.  Lee  High 
School. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Ch.'r.^cter  of  Lee 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  to  be  privileged  tr. 
speak  to  you  and  especially  so  on  tills  day 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  meeting  of  Gen 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  Lt.  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
In  the  McLean  house  near  present  day  Ap- 
pomattox, Va.  The  surrender  of  Gener;-.: 
Lcc's  army  of  northern  Virginia,  for  ail 
practical  purposes,  ended  a  war  that  had 
pitted  father  against  son.  brother  against 
brother.  Am.erican  against  American. 

It  wo\ild  seem  most  apropos  to  the  oc- 
casion, consistent  with  a  Presidential  procla- 
mation and  a  public  law,  if  we  took  stock 
fc/r  a  few  minutes  of  the  character  of  Robert 
E.  Lee,  especially  in  light  of  the  fact  thai 
this  school,  your  school,  is  named  after  that 
illustrious  gentleman,  soldier  and  noble 
Amerlc^ui. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill,  proclaimed  already 
by  many  historians  as  tlie  one  most  likely  x*^ 
be  honcH-ed  as  "man  of  the  20th  centurv.' 
had  this  to  say  of  Robert  E.  Lee  in  book  11 
chapter  10  of  "A  History  of  the  Englisi: 
Speaking  Peoples":  he  was  ■'•  •  •  one  of  the 
noblest  Americans  who  ever  lived,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  captains  known  to  the  annal.- 
of  war." 

Such  Is  the  esteem  In  which  Robert  E.  Lee 
is  held  by  practically  all  historians.  Sue!; 
esteem  is  further  enhanced  in  the  thous.and" 
of  boo'Ks  written  about  the  Civil  War  perio. 
and  by  the  men  who  fought  In  that  so  called 
"irrepressible  conflict."  Said  Churchill  of 
the  CivU  War  "•  •  «  the  noblest  and  leas: 
avold-xble  of  all  the  great  mass  conflict.? 
fought  up  to  that  time." 

During  my  tour  of  duty  as  Department  or 
Defense  Civil  War  Centennial  Liaison  Officer 
to  the  National  Civil  W.ar  Centennial  Com- 
mission, with  the  primary  duty  of  coordinat- 
ing .\rmoci  Forces  participation  in  centennial 
commemorative  events,  I  often  was  a^ked  U' 
.speak  to  military,  civic,  school  and  other 
croups.  It  occurred  to  mc  that  my  Utlk.s 
w^>uld  be  more  meaningful  if  the  proclam.i- 
tiun  could  be  heard  in  the  President's  own 
voico.  rather  than  quoted.  Accordingly.  I 
requ(^tcd  and  received  the  following  tnpeci 
message  from  former  President  Dwight  D, 
Eiseiiliowcr: 

'The  years  1961-65  will  m.ark  the  lOOti. 
anniversary  of  the  American  Civil  War. 

That  war  was  America's  most  tragic  ex- 
perience. But  like  most  truly  great  tragedies. 
it  carries  with  it  an  endtuing  lesson  and  a 
profound  inspiration.  It  was  a  demonstra- 
tion of  heroism  and  sacrifice  by  men  and 
women  of  both  sides,  who  valued  principle 
iibove  life  it-self  and  whose  devotion  to  duty 
is  a  part  of  our  Nation  s  noblest  tradition. 
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Both  sections  of  our  magnificently  reunited 
country  sent  into  their  armies  men  who  be- 
c.'.me  soldiers  as  good  as  any  who  ever  fought 
under  any  flag.  Military  history  records  noth- 
ing finer  than  the  courage  and  spirit  dis- 
played at  such  battles  as  Chlckamauga.  An- 
tietam,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  and  Gettysbing. 
That  America  could  produce  men  so  valiant 
;.nd  so  enduring  is  a  matter  for  deep  and 
abiding  pride. 

The  same  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  people 
at  home  supported  those  soldiers  through  4 
ye.u^  of  great  trial.  That  a  nation  which 
contained  hardly  more  than  30  million  peo- 
ple. North  and  South  together,  could  sustain 
600.000  deaths  without  faltering  is  a  lasting 
testimonial  to  something  unconquerable  in 
the  American  spirit.  And  that  a  transcending 
sense  of  unity  and  larger  common  purpose 
could,  in  the  end.  cause  the  m^en  and  women 
\v;;o  had  suffered  so  greatly  to  close  ranks 
once  the  contest  ended  and  to  go  on  together 
to  build  a  greater,  freer  and  happier  Amer- 
ica must  be  a  source  of  inspiration  as  long 
rii;  oiu-  country  may  last." 

A  philosopher  once  said  that  music  is  to 
ine  soul  as  the  wind  Is  to  the  sail.  I  have 
re.ad  that  more  songs  and  music  came  out 
of  the  Civil  War  period  than  from  any  other 
u.ir  in  which  Americans  have  fought.  To 
..ppreciate  the  feelings  and  convictions  that 
p.-evailed  100  years  ago.  let  us  listen  to  two 
n^asical  niunbers  that  some  believe  best 
represent  the  respective  feelings  of  North 
.^nd  South  in  that  War  Between  the  States 
of  otu-  Union.  The  first  number,  "The  Battle 
Cry  of  Freedom,"  recorded  for  Columbia 
Records  by  Richard  Bales,  was  a  rallying 
>  ng  reported  by  Conferedate  troops  to  have 
been  sung  by  Union  soldiers  during  attacks 
nl.^de  In  the  Seven  Days'  Battles  of  the  Pe- 
rnnsula  Campaign.  As  Union  troops  charged 
they  would  sing  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
•  R:illy  around  the  flag,  boys,  rally  once 
;:cain." 

A  few  days  before  his  assassination,  while 
being  serenaded  by  the  U.S.  Army  Band  on 
t.ne  White  House  grounds.  President  Lincoln 
■as  asked  what  he  wotild  like  to  hear.  The 
President  replied  that  his  favorite  niunber 
V.  IS  "Dixie"  and  that  according  to  his  Ad- 
.  utant  General  the  song  was  now  Federal 
:  rai>erty  and  therefore  belonged  to  all  the 
.\merican  people.  He  requested  that  the 
o.ind  play  "Dixie"  for  all  to  enjoy.     Let  \is 

Men  to  "Dixie"  as  an  American  song. 

In   a   publication   entitled   "Facts   About 

■  he  Civil  War,"  published  by  the  Civil  War 
Centennial  Conunisslon  in  1959,  President 
i.isenhower  ejqjressed  in  a  letter  to  the  oom- 
nnssion  his  pleasure  with  the  pamphlet  as 
.'.ell  as  with  the  objective  of  the  centennial 
'  '.-ervance  period.    This  letter  contained  In 

part  the  following  comment  which  he  also 
w.os  kind  enough  to  tape  for  occasions  such 
.is  this. 

"I  would  lu-ge  in  all  our  commemorations 
of  the  CivU  War  Centennial,  that  we  look  on 
:his  great  struggle  not  merely  as  a  set  of 
rnilitixry  operations,  but  as  a  period  In  our 
iiistory  in  which  the  times  called  for  extra- 
rdinary  degrees  of  patriotism  and  heroism 
on  the  part  of  the  men  and  women  of  both 
■he  North  and  the  South.  In  this  context 
'.ve  may  derive  inspiration  from  their  deeds 
•■'3  renew  our  dedication  to  the  task  which 
•vet  confronts  us — the  furtherance,  together 
with  other  free  nations  of  the  world,  of  the 
:reedom  and  dignity  of  man  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace." 

In  a  biography  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  35th 

President  of  the  United  States.  WUllam  Carr 

ompleted  his  book  with  a  quot«  from  "Pro- 

■  .es  in  Courage"  as  expressed  by  President 
Kennedy.  "The  coiu-age  of  life  is  often  a 
■'C.=.s  dramatic  spectacle  than  the  courage  of 
-i  final  moment;  but  it  Is  not  less  than  a  mag- 
:»'.ftcent  nxlxture  of  triumph  and  tragedy.  A 
n.an  does  what  he  must — in  spite  of  personal 

'nsequenc«s,  In  spit*  of  obstaclee  and  dan- 


gers and  pressures  and  that  Is  the  basis  of  all 
human  morality." 

So  it  was  that  Robert  E.  Lee,  member  of 
an  old  and  honored  family,  whose  forebears 
had  played  distinguished  roles  In  Virginia 
and  early  American  history;  so  it  was  that 
this  Lee,  bom  in  Westmoreland  County.  Va.. 
litter  graduated  with  honors  from  West  Point, 
first  distinguished  in  the  Mexican  War.  and 
later  renowned  as  a  promising  soldier  and 
leader  of  the  future— so  it  was  that  Lee  did 
what  he  felt  a'''man  must " — he  turned  down 
an  ofler  from  President  Lincoln  to  conunand 
the  U.S.  Army  when  civil  war  appeared  im- 
minent. Only  a  few  miles  from  here,  in  his 
home  in  Arlington,  now  a  national  shrine. 
Lee  made  his  fateful  decision  that  \vas  un- 
questlouably  based  on  a  matter  of  principle 
and  deep  conviction.  For  Lee  was  a  man  of 
exemplary  character.  He  believed  in  God. 
He  did  not  believe  in  slavery  and  freed  the 
slaves  that  he  had  Inherited.  His  decision, 
from  every  indication,  was  based  on  inner 
conviction  and  adherence  to  duty  as  God 
gave  him  the  right  to  see  that  duty. 

Tills  was  the  same  fortitude  displayed  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  proudly  displaj-ing 
a  picture  of  General  Lee  on  his  White  House 
Office  wall  and  subsequent  reply  to  a  critic 
in  these  words:  "Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  In  my 
estimation  w.as  one  of  the  supremely  gifted 
men  produced  by  our  Nation.  He  believed 
unswervingly  in  the  constitutional  validity 
of  his  cause,  which  tmtil  1865  was  still  an 
arguable  question  In  America;  he  was  a 
poised  and  Inspiring  leader,  true  to  the  high 
trust  reix>sed  In  him  by  millions  of  his  fel- 
low citizens:  he  was  thoughtful  yet  demand- 
ing of  his  officers  and  men;  forbearing  ^-ith 
captured  enemies  but  ingenious,  unrelenting, 
and  personally  courageous  In  battle,  and  nev- 
er disheartened  by  a  reverse  or  obstacle. 
Through  all  his  many  trials,  he  remained 
selfless  almost  to  a  fault  and  unfailing  in 
his  faith  to  God.  Taken  altogether,  he  was 
noble  as  a  leader  and  as  a  man,  and  unsullied 
as  I  read  the  pages  of  history."  And  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  continued :  "From  deep  con- 
viction I  simply  say  this:  A  nation  of  men 
of  Lee's  caliber  would  be  unconquerable  in 
spirit  and  soul.  Indeed,  to  the  degree  that 
present-day  American  youth  will  strive  to 
emulate  his  painstaking  efforts  to  help  heal 
the  Nation's  wounds  once  the  bitter  struggle 
was  over.  we.  in  our  own  time  of  danger  in 
a  divided  world,  will  be  strentghened  and 
our  love  of  freedom  sustained.  Such  as  the 
reasons  I  proudly  display  this  picture  of  the 
great  Americans  on  my  ofiBce  wall."  Such 
was  the  same  conviction  that  has  motivated 
men  throughout  history  to  stand  for  sacred 
principles.  Such  Is  the  same  conviction  that 
motivates  men  to  volunteer  to  flght  and 
possibly  die  in  the  Jungles  of  confused  and 
strife-torn  Repvibllc  of  Vietnam  and  where- 
ever  the  right  of  free  choice  is  threatened: 
this  Is  the  same  conviction  that  motivates 
young  people  today  to  take  a  stand,  to  set 
a  goal  and  then  with  stanch  determination 
move  to  find  what  can  be  done  for  a  country 
In  dire  need  of  additional  leadership  and 
duty  faithfully  performed. 

Yes,  Robert  E.  Lee,  American — did  what 
he  felt  he  must.  So  it  was  that  Douglas 
Southall  Freeman  did  what  he  felt  he  must — 
determined  that  America  should  never  for- 
get, he  devoted  20  years  in  research  and 
study  to  wTite  tiiree  volumes  entitled  "R.  E. 
Lee"  and  in  those  pages,  so  throughly  re- 
searched by  Freeman,  emerges  the  profile 
not  only  of  courage,  but  at  stamina,  of 
devotion  to  duty,  of  love  for  Crod  and  coun- 
try, of  humility,  kindness,  and  benevolence 
so  sorely  needed  In  the  world  today.  Such 
was  the  character  of  the  man  for  whom  your 
school  Is  named. 

In  Lee  there  was  no  mystery  or  enigma. 
He  did  what  be  t>elleved  was  right.  And  I 
submit  to  you  that  we  of  the  faith  of  our 
fathers  must  do  today  whatever  Is  required 
to   stand   firm   in   our   convictions   during 


these  perilous  times  in  which  we  live.  We 
must  keep  faith  with  America.  We  are  told 
that  the  time  may  come  soon  for  honcM-able 
compromise  to  prevent  a  nuclear  war  and 
possible  destruction  of  the  human  race. 
With  this  we  can  agree.  Pc*  history  teaches 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
itself  Is  the  result  of  compromise — of  each 
man  taking  a  little  less  than  he  wants  so  that 
a  meeting  of  minds  can  result  and  thtJs 
insure  reasonable  life  for  all.  We  should 
never  forget  the  maugural  advice  of  oui  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.  "Let  us  never 
negotiate  out  of  fear.  But  let  us  never  fear 
to  negotiate." 

Neither  should  we  forget  the  words  spoken 
last  We-dnesday  night  by  President  Lyndon 
Johnson,  which  said  in  effect,  we  shall  never 
abandon  those  nations,  however  smail,  that 
seek  our  aid  to  maintain  freedom. 

So  on  this  day  while  some  predicted  30.000 
fellow  Americans  are  gathering  at  this  mo- 
ment at  Appomattox,  Va.,  as  I  plan  to,  upon 
leaving  you  today,  to  pay  homage  to  the 
character  of  men  who  "rendesrvoused"  there 
100  years  ago.  let  us  remember  the  challenge 
left  by  the  noble  and  gallant  Robert  E.  Lee. 
Let  lis  especially  remember  the  last  5  years  of 
his  life  during  which  he  left  a  heritage  and 
a  message  that  should  be  echoed  by  every 
American.  As  president  of  Washington  Col- 
lege, now  Washington  and  Lee  University,  he 
advised  a  Southern  lady  who  inquired  as  to 
the  rearing  of  her  children.  "Madam,"  said 
Lee,  "don't  bring  up  yoTU"  sons  to  detest  the 
U.S.  Government.  Recollect  that  we  form 
one  nation  now;  abandon  your  local  animos- 
ities and  make  your  sons  Americans." 

Facing  the  duty  of  the  hour,  Lee  realized  in 
the  last  5  years  of  his  life  that  the  question 
submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  war  had 
been  fully  answered.  He  recognized  that  the 
unity  of  the  American  p>eople  had  been  Irre- 
vocably established.  He,  therefore,  promptly 
counseled  his  old  soldiers  to  look  upon  the 
great  country  thus  revmlted  by  blood  and 
iron  as  their  own  and  to  live  and  labor  for 
its  honor  and  welfare.  His  own  conduct  was 
In  accordance  with  these  teachings.  Day-by- 
day  examples  illtostrated  the  declaration  of 
his  manly  words  "that  human  virtue  should 
be  equal  to  human  calamity." 

Said  Lee  after  the  Confederacy  had  passed 
ipto  history.  "We  had  sacred  principles  to 
maintain  and  rights  to  defend  for  which  we 
were  in  duty  bound  to  do  our  best  even  if 
we  perished  In  the  attempt."  I  submit  to 
you.  we  have  sacred  prmciples  to  maintain 
and  rights  to  defend  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  in  Berlin,  in  Korea,  and  in  all  those 
places  wherever  freedom  exists. 

Students  of  Robert  E.  Lee  High  School,  you 
are  to  be  commended  for  yo\ir  achievements 
both  In  scholastics  and  in  sports.  Greater 
Springfield  and  surrounding  communities 
are  well  aware  of  your  successes.  You  are 
recognized  as  one  of  the  great  high  schools 
of  Virginia  and  rightly  so  In  keeping  with 
the  spirit  and  character  of  the  man  fCM'  whom 
your  school  is  named.  But  I  leave  this 
thought  with  you  and  only  you  can  decide 
on  the  merit  of  my  suggestion.  On  Veterans 
Day,  1962.  It  was  my  privilege  to  speak  to 
the  faculty  and  students  of  Walter  Johnson 
High  School  in  Montgomery  County.  Md.  As 
I  entered  the  main  corridor  of  that  school 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  large  painting 
of  Walter  Johnson,  a  member  of  Baseball's 
Hall  of  Fame.  I  was  greatly  impressed  by 
that  well-lighted  likeness  of  the  school's 
namesake  and  the  attention  It  commanded. 
Later  I  was  equally  Impressed  by  an  outside 
marker  to  Walter  Johnson's  mranory;  at  the 
base  of  which  marker  I  spoke  to  the  stu- 
dents. I  shall  never  forget  the  spirit  of  that 
school.  Since  the  change  of  the  name  of 
your  school  from  Lee  to  Robert  B.  Lee,  I  have 
often  thought — are  tlie  students  of  Robert 
E.  Lee  High  School  fully  capitalizing  on  the 
name  of  their  school?  And  even  more  im- 
portant—are you  emulating  the  character  of 
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Robert  E.  Ijee?  Can  more  be  done  to  channel 
Ills  traits  to  tliousands  who  will  pass  ttiia 
way?  Only  you  can  answer  this  question. 
In  your  hearts  you  will  find  the  answer. 
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'On  Tarning  the  Other  Cheek"— Article 
by  Dr.  Frederick  B.  Harris 


Firearms  Control  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

•> 

OP 

HON.  J.  OLIVA  HUOT 

or  NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  25,  1965 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  dis- 
cussion has  been  generated  by  S.  1592 
and  H.R.  6628,  the  controversial  fire- 
arms control  legislation. 

I  have  taken  a  position  in  opposition 
to  this  legislation  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  oppressive  and  unrealistic,  particu- 
larly that  provision  of  the  bill  which 
would  absolutely  prohibit  the  purchase 
of  ilrearnis  from  mail  order  houses  by 
Individuals.  I  believe  this  provision 
would  discriminate  against  gun  owners 
and  collectors  in  smaller  cities  and  rural 
areas. 

Previous  legislation  Introduced  in  the 
Congress  would  permit  mail  order  sales 
and  require  the  purchaser  to  register 
when  securing  firearms  in  this  manner. 
I  believe  this  legislation  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  general  public  rather  thaxi  S.  1592 
or  H.R,  6628  which  flatly  prohibits  such 
sales. 

Since  the  Introduction  of  S.  1592  and 
Its  House  counterpart,  my  office  has  been 
overwhelmed    by    mail    from    outraged 
sportsmen  who  sought  the  opix)rturuty 
to  express  their  opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation.    For  this  reason,  on  May  14,  I 
sponsored  a  public  hearing  in  Exeter, 
N.H..  on  firearms  control.    Over  300  in- 
terested sportsmen  attended  this  hearing 
to  voice  their  views.     Those  in  attend- 
ance presented  both  their  own  personal 
views  and  the  views  of  organizations  to 
which  they  belonged.     I  would  like  to 
point   out   that   the.se  people   were   not 
unaware  of  the  problems  caused  by  the 
unregulated   traffic   in  firearms.     Tliey 
were  aware  of  the  needs  for  some  regu- 
lation to  check  the  sale  of  firearms  to 
minors  and  felons.     They  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  concerned  that  S.  1592  as 
written    placed    undue    restrictions    on 
legitimate    responsible    firearms    users. 
For  example,  the  bill  makes  no  allow- 
ances for  unserviceable  antique  -weapons. 
It  makes  no  exceptions  for  the  trans- 
portation and  sending  of  weapons  to  or 
by  law  enforcement  officers.     And,  as 
previously  pomted  out,  it  places  an  ab- 
solute embargo  on  the  shipment  in  inter- 
state commerce  of  firearms  to  individ- 
uals. 

The  300-plus  people  in  attendance  at 
the  hearing  expressed  nearly  unanimous 
opposition  to  S.  1592  as  now  drafted.  I 
share  this  opposition  and  express  the 
hope  tliat  the  respective  committees 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  deal- 
ing with  this  legislation  will  see  fit  to 
incorporate  responsible  amendments 
and  revisions  which  will  make  this  legis- 
lation acceptable  to  legitimate  firearms 
users. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOtTTH   CABOUNA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  our 
distinguished  Chaplain,  Dr.  Frederick 
Brown  Harris,  continues  to  write  a  very 
forthright  and  eloquent  column  on  im- 
portant principles  v.hich  should  be  fore- 
most in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  preserving  our  American 
way  of  Ufe.  The  Sunday  Star  of  May  23, 
1965,  published  another  outstanding  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  Harris;  it  Is  entitled  "On 
Turning  the  Other  Cheek." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spires  op  the  Spirit:  Oh  Turning  the 
Othek  Chesk 
(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain, 
U.S.  Senate) 
A  certain  correspondent  h»s  pictured  ruth- 
less dictators  who,  with  the  godless  regi- 
mented systems  they  repreaent,  war  against 
all  that  makes  America  other  than  a  cleaner 
sty.  This  columnist  makes  a  bid  for  an  ap- 
peaser's  halo  by  suggesting,  regarding  these 
international  bullies,  "in  spite  of  all  rebuffs 
and  Insults,  why  don't  we  Jvitt  turn  the  other 
cheek?"  In  the  article  there  is  tlie  implica- 
tion that  such  a  suicidal  policy  would  be 
essentially  Christian.  Here,  standing  bel- 
ligerently against  all  that  v.-e  steadfastly  be- 
lieve, are  tyrants  who  are  the  incarnation  of 
brute  force  and  who  do  not  hesitate  as  do  all 
of  their  kin,  to  deceive,  to  break  solemn 
vows,  to  plot  mischief  anjtthere  across  all 
frontiers,  to  murder  and  butcher  whenever 
such  tactics  ftirther  the  corapletion  of  their 
diagram  of  world  conquest. 

These  modern  Caesars  welcome,  as  a  symp- 
tom of  weakness,  any  apparent  softness  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  arraigned  against 
them.  Confronting  such  hidivlduals  and 
the  concentration  camp  svstems  for  which 
they  are  the  spokesmen,  we  are  advised  not 
to  use  the  hard  pebble  of  truth  In  the  sling 
of  righteousness,  making  sure  It  reaches  the 
exposed  part  of  some  strutting  giant,  but  to 
advance  against  such  a  foe  with  no  weapon 
but  that  of  turning  one's  cheek  to  take  his 
blows. 

Alas,  this  turning  the  otter  cheek  tech- 
nique is  at  the  heart  of  nmoh  of  the  "peace 
now"  protests  which  In  these  days  of  destiny 
are  coming  from  church  pulpits," from  peace- 
at-any-prlce  pacifists,  and  frcm  college  cam- 
puses which  prate  the  same  sophistries  which 
brought  on  World  War  11.  Buch  vociferous 
groups  chant  the  demand,  "negotiation  now." 
But  how  utterly  true  is  the  burning  message 
of  President  JohnF^jn,  in  the  midst  of  the 
nlghtmari.sh  days  and  nights  through  which 
we  and  he.  as  our  leader,  rj-c  p.-.s.sing  tliat 
should  we  agree  to  a  spurious  peace  in  our 
time,  "the  future  will  curse  us  for  losing 
both  the  peace  and  freedom." 

True  it  Is  that  the  greatest  of  all  teachers 
admonished,  "If  a  man  smite  thee  on  one 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other."  But.  remem- 
ber Christ  was  t;ilking  about  some  personal 
affront.  If  it  Is  a  matter  between  individ- 
uals, then  turning  the  other  cheek  is  in  the 
same  moral  category  as  "b  soft  answer 
turneth   away   wrath.'     But    that   Is   bv   no 


means  the  method  Christ  advised  and  prar 
tlced  when  He  came  face  to  face  with  ev: 
whose  aim  was  to  desecrate  the  Innate  dig- 
nity of  other  people.     It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten   that   when    the   Master   fronted   ev;. 
aimed    at    other    people    "He    looked    'roun  . 
about  on  them  with  anger."     He  was  utt-cr; 
imruflied  no  matter  what  men  did  to  Hin. 
and  what  lies  they  told,  but  when  Injust.r 
and   duplicity   and   cruelty   reached   out   t 
malm  others  who  were  defenseless.  His  ang>  - 
rose  to  the  fury  of  a  tempest.     It  Is  crysi 
clear  In  any  study  of  the  words  of  Jesus  tha 
we  are  not  through  with  Him  when  we  dwc 
on  his  sweetness  and  light.     At  times  He  ; 
tender — at  other  times  He   Is  terrible. 

As   a   keen    student   of  the   Christ  of  th 
New  Test;iment  has  put  It,  "any  darken i r.- 
of  the  world  by  cruelty  or  craft  brought  Hi.- 
soul  to  Its  feet  fiery  eyed  and  defiant."    Wh 
can  read  the  denunciation  of  the  hypocritic.  ' 
religious  leaders  of  His  day  Tvithout  reallzinJ 
that  He  Is  In  the  presence  of  a  wrath  like 
molten  lava.    If  anyone  has  no  name  for  tb 
strong  Son  of  God  but  "Gentle  Jesus,  mee:, 
and  mild."  and  who  thus  assimies  that  th* 
Christ-like  solution  for  solving  any  situatio: 
Is  Just  for  one  having  been  slapped  on  oi> 
cheek  to  meekly  offer  the  other,  such  a  onf- 
must  be  assured  that  he  Is  looking  at  only  ■ 
partial  Christ.    To  be  Christ-like  Is  never  t' 
be  neutral,  placid,  or  complacent  when  evii 
is  having  its  malignant  way  with  Individual- 
or  with  society. 

"We  are  grateful  that  only  a  tiny  mlnorir- 
of   sincere   people    in  these  days   of  destir.v 
d.are   to  suggest  that  the   way  to  deal  wit; 
ruthless  dictators  Is  to  give  them  a  chance  r-- 
the  other  cheek.     Florence  Nightingale  did 
not  turn  the  other  cheek  when  she  was  as- 
sailed by  those  whose  hearts  were  not  move.: 
at   the   horror  of  hospitals   In  her  day.     A 
modern   biographer  of   her   inspiring  care< 
pictures  her  not  Just  as  a  gentle  lady  with  . 
lamp,  but  as  a  crusading  lady  with  a  la;'; 
with  the  call  of  God  loud  and  clear,  withi.. 
her  uncomfortable  soul  pounding  and  btil!-.  - 
Ing   government   officials   Into  providing  do- 
cent   treatment   for    the   wounded   and   tl;t 
dying. 

One  of  the  greatest  peace  advocates  of  oir 
generation.    Harry    Emerson    Fosdlck.    in    . 
stirring  hymn  has  WTitten  some  striking  sen- 
tences worthy  to  be  virritten  on  the  protesting 
banners  of  millions  who  could  be  mobilize 
to  surround  the  White  House,  backing  th 
President  and  the  Congress,  determined  t'. 
save  both  the  peace  and  the  freedom.     O;. 
each    banner    there    ought    to   be    Inscribed 
"negotiation  without  strength  is  surrender.  ' 
Underneath  that  could  be  appropriately  pu 
some  of  Fasdick's  lines  which  do  not  sugge^  • 
turning  the  other  cheek.    This,  for  Instance— 
"Save  us  from  weak  resignation  to  the  evi: 
we  deplore."    And  this — 

"Gird  our  lives  that  they  mav  "be   armorf  •. 
With  all  Christ-like  graces. 
In  the  fight  to  set  men  free. 
Grant  us  wisdom. 
Grant  us  cour.Tge, 
That  we  fail  not  man  nor  Thee." 
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Joe  Martin  Testimonial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASS.\CHUSETT3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  moving  tributes  ever  paid  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  was  rendered  to  our  be- 
loved former  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
Joseph  W.   Martin,   Jr.,  of  Massachu- 


setts,  by  the  people  of  his  district  at  a 
Newton,  Mass.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
achievement  dinner  In  that  city  last 
nisht. 

Your  eloquent  words,  Mr.  Speaker, 
wore  a  moving  tribute  to  a  man  with 
whom  you  have  shared  the  burdens  of 
public  service  throughout  most  of  your 
lifetime.  The  humorous,  kindly,  gener- 
ous words  of  the  Vice  President  enthral- 
led an  audience  of  800  persons,  who  sat 
^\>e\\  bovmd  as  these  warm  messages 
came  to  them  by  way  of  a  telephone 
transmission  making  the  first  public  use 
of  Early  Bird,  the  communications  satel- 
lite. 

We  from  Massachusetts,  who  have  spe- 
cial reasons  to  know  and  love  Joe  Mar- 
tin, are  indebted  to  everyone  who  made 
this  occasion  such  a  dramatic  success, 
particularly  our  minority  leader,  the 
Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford,  who  flew  to 
Massachusetts  to  deliver  a  keynote 
speech. 

His  words  are  a  rare  chi-onicle  of  a 
unique  career  in  public  service.  They 
are  a  valuation  summary  of  the  distinc- 
tive lifetime  of  our  friend,  from  birth 
in  North  Attleboro  to  these  years  of 
crowing  achievements. 

Because  this  biographical  address  of 
Congressman  Ford  will  serve  a  valuable 
historic  purpose,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  it 
In  It^  entirety  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks: 
^^STrMONI.^L  for  Joseph  'W.  Martin,  Jr., 
Newton,  Mass.,  Mat  24. 1965 

(By  Gerald  R.  Ford) 

.Mthough  this  Is  a  nonpartisan  dinner. 
T  would  like  to  say  that  I'm  particularly 
:  <  -ised  to  be  here  because  I  understand  that 
tv.e  city  of  Newton  casts  the  laurgest  number 
of  Republican  votes  of  any  community  in 
Massachusetts.  As  the  leader  of  the  op- 
pre.ssed  minority  In  the  House,  It's  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  In  such  a  friendly  environment. 

While  everyone  knows  that  it  was  Nathan 
Hale  who  said.  "I  regret  that  I  have  but  one 
Ijfe  to  give  for  my  country,"  tonight  I  would 
'.Ike  to  add  a  modern  corollary  to  that  famous 
^ratement.  It  Is  this:  "The  Republican  Party 
regrets  that  It  has  but  one  Joe  Martin  to 
give  to  oiu-  country."  All  would  agree  that 
more  Joe  Martins  would  make  America  even 
greater. 

I  feel  a  special  kinship  for  our  guest  of 
honor.  Joe  Martin  once  said.  "The  position 
of  minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives Is  the  most  thankless  Job  Ln  Washing- 
ion.  I  would  not  take  10  times  $10,000  to 
return  to  it."  And  now  I'm  the  fellow  who's 
trying  to  fill  the  giant  shoes  that  Joe  wore 
Jor  so  long,  with  such  dis  '.nction.  dedication 

nd  ability. 

But  Joe  Martin  and  I  have  something  else 
in  common.  We  have  both  been  avid  amateur 
;ilhletes.  I  was  once  a  fair  football  player 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  he  was 
once  a  very  good  semlpro  baseball  player. 

Many  of  you  may  not  know  that  Joe  has 
maintained  his  contacts  with  baseball 
Tlirough  the  years.  When  the  great  Wash- 
ington Senators'  pitcher,  Walter  Johnson,  ran 
for  Congress,  his  friend  Joe  Martin  wrote 
TWO  campaign  speeches  for  him — one  to  give 
before  labor  groups,  and  the  other  to  give 
before  farmers.  Unfortunately  Johnson  was 
a  better  pitcher  than  politician.  He  got 
ihe  two  speeches  mixed  up,  delivering  the 
labor  speech  to  farmers  and  vice  versa.  Need- 
ess  to  say,  he  lost  the  election,  which  per- 
naps  proves  wliat  Joe  Martin  learned  a  long 
t ime  ago:  It's  easier  to  be  a  great  Washington 
•Senator  than  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
rLsentatlves. 


The  man  we  honor  tonight  has  had  the 
most  remarkable  record  of  public  service  of 
any  pe«son  currently  active  on  the  political 
scene.  So.  if  he  will  forgive  me,  I  would  like 
to  turn  these  remarks  into  my  version  of 
"This  Is  Your  Life." 

Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  was  born  on  No- 
vember 3,  1884,  the  day  before  Grover  Cleve- 
land was  elected  President  for  the  first  time. 
His  father  wanted  to  name  him  Grover 
Cleveland  Martin.  But  his  mother,  a 
staunch  Republican,  said.  "Grover's  a  dog's 
name." 

His  father  was  a  hard-working  North  Attle- 
boro blacksmith  whose  earnings  were  never 
more  than  $18  a  week. 

Since  the  famUy  was  poor,  young  Joe 
started  ^  work  outside  of  school  hoin^  at 
the  age  of  six.  One  of  his  Jobs  was  to  brush 
the  flies  off  the  horses  while  his  father  shod 
them.  Another  job  was  as  a  delivery  boy 
for  the  North  Attleboro  Evening  Chronicle. 
(Now  probably  every  newsboy  dreams  of  one 
day  becoming  the  owner  of  the  paper.  But 
Joe  Martin  was  one  yotmg  man  who  was  to 
make  this  dream  come  true.) 

He  got  his  political  start  by  marching  in  a 
torchlight  parade  for  William  McKinley  In 
1896.  At  the  time,  a  family  friend  told  his 
father.  "Don't  let  that  boy  go  into  politics — 
he's  too  good  a  boy." 

Joe,  who  was  otherwise  a  fellow  of  ex- 
tremely good  sense,  did  not  listen  to  this 
sound  advice.  Traveling  by  horse  and  buggy, 
he  campaigned  for  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  In  1911,  and  was  elected — 
age  27. 

In  1916  he  began  attending  Republican 
presidential  conventions.  This  would  be- 
come a  habit  of  more  than  50  years'  duration. 
And  today  he  holds  the  record — unsurpassed 
in  either  party — of  having  been  five  times 
the  permanent  chairman  of  national  conven- 
tions. 

His  sentle  htmior  has  broken  many  tense 
moments  at  conventions,  as  all  of  us  recall 
who  were  at  San  Francisco  in  1956  when  a 
Nebraska  delegate  tried  to  nominate  "Joe 
Smith"  for  Vice  President. 

But  not  all  moments  at  national  conven- 
tions are  so  sup>ercharged.  At  his  first  con- 
vention. Joe  woke  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  find  that  a  poker  game  was  in  prog- 
ress in  his  hotel  room.  And  to  his  astonish- 
ment, he  discovered  that  the  dealer  was 
none  other  than  the  legendary  Diamond  Jim 
Brady. 

By  1924  Joe  was  running  for  Congress,  and 
he's  held  that  office  as  your  Representative 
every  since. 

These  were  the  days  of  great  orators  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  However,  not 
all  Congressmen  could  keep  from  wallowing 
in  cliches.  Joe  remembers  that  one  of  the 
first  "great"  speeches  he  heard  began:  "I 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  politics  makes 
strange  bedfellows.  Especially  since  women 
got  Into  'em." 

Joe  was  put  on  the  Hotise  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Of  course,  he  really  wanted  to 
be  on  the  Post  Office  Committee.  (But  not 
all  freshmen  legislators  could  be  that  lucky.) 
Interestingly,  at  that  time  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  spent  a  full  week  debating 
such  eartb-shaking  questions  as  to  whether 
or  not  to  authorize  $20,000  for  an  interna- 
tional poiiltry  show  in  Tulsa. 

Tlie  new  Congressman  began  to  esUiblish 
his  lifetime  reputation  as  a  fighter  for  New 
England.  But  he  also  learned  the  pitfalls  of 
his  office.  After  getting  a  new  post  office  for 
Fall  River.  It  turned  out  that  the  building 
contract  went  to  a  firm  in  St.  Louis.  The 
building  was  constructed  not  with  Fall  River 
granite,  but  with  Indiana  limestone.  And  to 
top  it  all  off.  the  job  of  night  watchman 
was  given  to  the  father  of  Joe's  Democratic 
opponent. 

Yet.  despite  such  temporary  setbacks,  he 
kept  getting  reelected  to  Congress.  A  dairy- 
man from  Taunton  once  said,  "I  vote  the 


straight  Democratic  ticket,  except  for  Con- 
gressman Mastin.  I  always  vote  for  bim  be- 
cause my  father  told  me  to,  15  years  ago." 
Indeed,  Jos  Martin  had  become  a  vital  in- 
stitution in  his  district. 

Much  deserved  recognition  came  often  to 
Joe  Martin.  In  1936 — he  was  chosen  Repub- 
lican national  commiteeman  from  Massachu- 
setts. In  1938 — he  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  National  Republican  Congressional  Conx- 
mittee.  In  1939 — he  became  the  Republican 
leader  of  the  House.  In  1940 — he  was  con- 
sidered a  dark  horse  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  received  44  votes  at  the  conven- 
tion. Although  he  never  sought  the  office, 
this  Is  what  the  great  Kansas  editor,  William 
Allen  White,  said  of  him:  "He  wlU  make 
•  •  •  if  the  dice  roll  right,  a  liberty-loving 
President." 

When  Wendell  WUlkie  was  made  the  1&40 
nominee,  he  begged  Joe  to  become  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee.  Put- 
ting devotion  to  party  above  persoiuil  wishes, 
as  ustial.  Joe  accepted  the  post.  As  chair- 
man he  had  the  rare  distinction  of  seeing  the 
committee  evicted  from  its  building  when  it 
was  purchased  by  an  organization  that  hasn't 
been  to  friendly  to  most  Republicans.  How- 
ever, although  he  was  far  from  a  wealthy 
man.  Joe  took  over  another  building  and  ob- 
ligated himself  as  a  personal  liability  for  the 
$33.(M)0  lease.  (Is  there  any  wonder  why  Re- 
publicans love  Joe  Martin?) 

The  greatest  tribute  came  to  Joe  Martin 
In  1947  when  he  was  first  elected  Speaker  of 
the  House.  Next  to  the  President,  as  most 
students  of  government  know,  the  Speaker  Is 
the  most  pvowerful  elective  official  In  the 
United  States. 

But  what  most  people  don't  know  Is  that 
besides  presiding  over  the  House,  the  Speaker 
has  a  great  many  other  duties — such  as 
supervising  a  Capitol  bank  with  assets  of  $4 
million.  The  Speaker  also  has  responsibility 
for  four  barbershops  and  a  beauty  parlor. 
But  Joe,  as  a  confirmed  bachelor,  told  a  col- 
league, "I  think  I'll  let  you  run  the  beauty 
parlor.  You  are  more  experienced  with  the 
women  than  I  am." 

This  question  of  experience  with  the  oppo- 
site sex  was  to  change  rapidly.  For  under 
the  new  law  of  presidential  succession. 
Speaker  Martin  was  first  in  line  If  any- 
thing happened  to  President  Truman. 
(There  was  no  Vice  President  when  Truman 
succeeded  F.DJi.  you  will  recall.)  Of 
course,  the  possibility  of  a  bachelor  Presi- 
dent was  a  great  temptation  to  the  single 
ladies  of  this  cotmtry.  Joe  Martin  was  del- 
uged with  offers  of  marriage.  (One  pro- 
posal that  partlciUarly  amused  him  came 
from  a  woman  spiritualist  in  Clarksburg. 
W.  Va..  who  wrote  that  the  deceased  Wendell 
Willkle  had  told  her  to  marry  Joe.) 

There  are  a  great  many  reasons  for  Joe 
Martin  s  success.  But  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion Just  two  of  them. 

The  first  is  his  adherence  to  the  old  New 
England  principle  of  thrift.  Once  Joe  Mar- 
tin Invited  a  President  of  the  United  States 
to  his  office  for  lunch.  He  called  a  caterer 
for  some  box  lunches  and  was  told  that  they 
would  cost  $2  apiece.  Well,  this  seemed  a 
bit  high  to  Joe.  so  he  shopped  around  until 
he  found  a  man  who  would  provide  a  box 
lunch  for  $1.19.  I  am  sure  that  this  makes 
Joe  the  only  man  in  American  history  to 
entertain  a  President  at  such  a  bargain  price. 
And.  of  course.  Joe  has  always  applied  this 
same  principle  to  the  taxpayer's  dollar. 

Second.  Joe  Martin  is  a  very  likeable  per- 
son. Even  those  who  are  his  political  op- 
ponents have  come  to  have  a  special  place 
in  their  hearts  for  him.  For  example,  there 
is  quite  a  coUectlan  of  GOP  elephants  In 
Joe's  office,  and  one  of  the  most  handsome 
was  given  to  him  by  Harry  Truman.  The 
story  behind  this  Is  that  someone  sent  It  to 
the  White  House,  and  President  Truman  told 
his  secretary,  "Take  this  up  to  Joe  Maetin. 
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I  don't  want  any  damned  dancing  elephants 
around  here." 

Joe  has  served  our  Nation  with  great  skill. 
He  has  been  a  major  force  in  some  of  tbe 
most  crucial  decisions  of  our  times.  To  cite 
just  one  Instance:  During  World  War  n 
General  Marshall  came  to  Mm  and  asked 
for  $1.6  billion  to  manufacture  an  atomic 
bomb.  Joe's  Job  would  be  to  try  to  get  this 
money  from  Congress  largely  on  faith — for 
the  greatest  secrecy  had  to  be  maintained. 
Tlius.  to  a  large  extent,  Joe  Martin  was  re- 
sponsible for  putting  through  a  program 
that  eventually  shortened  the  war  and  saved 
millions  of  American  lives. 

But  speaking  to  you,  in  a  sense,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  Joe  Mabtin's  party,  I  would 
also  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  "Joe  Mar- 
tin— Republican . ' ' 

-  When  he  was  first  nominated  for  House 
leader  in  1939,  it  was  said  of  him:  "We  are 
doing  more  than  electing  a  floor  leader.  We 
are  choosing  a  symbol  of  the  Republican 
Party." 

And  Joe  Martin  has  been  a  magnificent 
symbol  of  Integrity,  dedication,  honor  and 
patriotism. 

Through  the  darkest  days  of  Republican 
Party  history,  he  has  played  one  of  the  most 
significant  roles  in  keeping  the  two-party 
system  alive  and  functioning. 

The  dedication  of  Joe  Martin's  autobiog- 
raphy reads:  "To  the  millions  of  Republi- 
cans— and  to  the  many  Democrats  and  In- 
dependents as  well — who  fought  with  me 
through  the  years  to  maintain  the  two-party 
system  of  government  in  the  United  States." 

This  has  been  Jew;  Martin's  greatest  fight. 
And  all  Americans,  regardless  of  party,  are 
very  much  in  his  debt,  and  owe  him  a  last- 
ing vote  of  thanks. 

Prom  all  of  us,  Joe  Martin,  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 


May  25,  1965 


Dr.  Michael  E.  DeBakey  Praised  by  Time 
Magazine  for  Discoveries  About,  and 
Treatment  of,  the  Human  Heart 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  25, 1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  cover  article  and  picture  of  the  May 
28  Issue  of  Time  magazine  are  about  Dr. 
Michael  E.  DeBakey.  one  of  the  great 
surgeons  of  the  world. 

Dr.  DeBakey  "s  accomplishments  and 
ability  are  of  outstanding  proportions, 
and  his  service  to  the  field  of  medicine 
marks  him  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
doctors  in  the  world  today. 

He  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  and 
I  should  like  to  describe  his  skills  and 
talents  at  length;  but  Time  has  done 
such  a  superior  job.  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  from  Time,  be- 
ginning at  page  46  and  ending  on  page 
55,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  so  that  all  Senators  can  read 
about  this  amazing  and  capable  person. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Texas  Tornado 

Heart    disease    is    the    top    killer    in    the 

United  States  today,  and  strokes  rank  third, 

J  list  behind  cancer.     But  heart  disease  and 

strokes  both  develop  from  diseases  of  the 


arteries,  and  together  they  account  for  75 
percent  of  all  U.S.  deaths.  The  deadly  sta- 
tistics, contends  Houston  Surgeon  Michael 
E.  DeBakey.  make  cardiovascular  (heart- 
artery)  disease  the  most  pressing  problem  of 
modern  medicine. 

Dr.  DeBakey  speak;  with  singular  author- 
ity. Since  1948,  the  dexterous  scalpel  and 
deft  needle  of  Baylor  University's  professor 
of  siu-gery  have  operated  on  more  than  10,000 
human  hearts  and  arteries.  FVom  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth  the  great  and  the  hum- 
ble have  traveled  to  Texas  to  have  Surgeon 
DeBakey  patch  up  their  arteries  with  Dacron 
or  Implant  artificial  valves  of  plastic  and 
sophisticated  alloys   in   their   hearts. 

To  Dr.  DeBakey  went  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Wmdsor  to  have  a  potentially  fatal,  grape- 
fruit-sized aneiirysm  removed  from  his  ab- 
dominal aorta  (Time.  Dec.  25).  And  it  was 
to  Dr.  DeBakey  and  Houston's  Methodist 
Hospital  that  the  TV  producers  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe  turned  a  month  ago  when 
they  wanted  to  let  300  million  televiewers 
aided  by  Comsat's  Early  Bird,  watch  an  ex- 
quisitely delicate  heart  operation,  with  the 
surgeon  literally  holding  a  life  in  his  hand 
To  Dr.  DeBakey  both  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  turned  whan  thev  needed  a 
man  to  head  oommlttees  and  conimissions  to 
recommend  means  by  which  Americans  can 
get  the  best  of  medical  and  surgical  care 
when  they  fall  victim  to  heart  disease 
strokes,  or  cancer. 

While  admu-ing  colleagues  b<:)ggle  at  the 
versatility  and  variety  of  his  accomplish- 
ments— the  arterial-replac«ment  surgery  the 
delicate  ■work  Inside  the  heart,  the  bold  ap- 
proach to  strokes— DeBakey  races  on  toward 
more  imaginative  goals.  Now  from  his  bu,sv 
laboratories  comes  the  coBfident  prediction 
that  surgical  skills  may  soon  be  equal  to  the 
ultimate  achievement— the  Implantation  in 
a  human  of  an  artificial  heart. 

DIET    AND    STRESS 

His  vast  experience  has  left  Surgeon  De- 
Bakey firm  in  the  conviction  that  the  various 
artery  diseases  have  as  many  distinct  causes 
as  there  are  different  kinds  of  fevers  He  is 
sure  that  It  wUl  take  long  and  painstaking 
research  to  pinpoint  all  those  causes  and  find 
cures  or  preventives.  He  U  sure  that  causes 
and  cures  will  eventuallv  be  found,  but  he  is 
frankly  disappointed  with  the  results  so  far 

Diet  and  cholesterol  are  still  largely  un- 
known quantities.  '"V^'e  have  examined 
thousands  of  arteries  that  had  been  blocked 
by  arteriosclerosis,  and  we  have  compared 
the  cholesterol  level.s  of  these  patients  with 
those  of  normal,  healthy  people."  he  says 
"We  can  find  no  consistent,  significant  rela- 
tion between  the  cholesterol  levels  and  the 
extent  and  severity  of  the  disease."  The 
effects  of  stress  the  pr;xgmatic  surgeon  dis- 
misses with  characteristic  pcorn-  "Man  was 
made  to  work,  and  work  hard.  I  don't  think 
It  ever  hurt  anyone." 

DeBakey  is  deeply  involved  in  tlie  forward- 
looking  research  that  may  some  dav  do  away 
vrith  the  need  for  his  surgical  skills.  "We 
can't  stand  by  and  wait  for  final  answers  " 
he  says.  "There  are  lives  to  be  saved  today, 
and  future  illnesses  to  be  prevcntPd  " 

WIDENED    HORHON 

The  artery  disorciors  for  which  DeBakey 
and  his  colleagues  have  devised  ever  more 
daring  surgical  procedures  fall  into  two  main 
classes:  blockages  and  aneurysms.  Block- 
ages may  be  almost  anywhere — in  the  great- 
est vessel  of  all,  the  aorta,  in  the  coronary 
arteries  embedded  in  the  heart  wall  itself. 
In  arteries  leading  to  the  legs,  and  in  the 
carotid  and  vertebral  ve.?sels  carrying  blood 
to  the  brain.  The  brain  itRoU.  however,  is 
the  province  of  the  neurosurgeons. 

Blockages  in  coronary  arteries  may  go  un- 
detected for  years,  or  cause  moderately  dis- 
abling disease,  then  suddenly  become  total 
or  near-total  shutdowns  and  cause  the  type 
of  heart  attacks  called  coronary  occlusions. 


The  reaming  out  of  such  an  artery  ("endar- 
terectomy").lfi  impossible  In  most  cases  and 
Immensely  hazardous  at  best. 

Partial  shutdowns  of  the  aorta  are  som.^- 
times  caused  by  narrowing  ("coarctation  i 
which  may  be  present  from  birth,  but  more 
often  by  the  later  development  of  obstructive 
deposits  containing  calcium  and  cholesterul 
What  Is  responsible  for  these  deposits  is  o-  e 
of  the  basic  questions  not  yet  answered,  in 
this  area,  DeBakey's  work  first  dealt  wr  i 
shutdowns  in  the  abdominal  section  of  ti:e 
aorta,  because  there  the  big  blood  ve.>.-. ! 
could  be  clamped  shut  well  beyond  the  poi:  ' 
where  arteries  branch  off  to  supply  the  bra  i 
The  lower  part  of  the  body  could  be  depri, •  a 
of  its  blood  supply  long  enough  to  let  '.!  ■• 
surgeons  cut  out  the  diseased  section  a:  a 
replace  it  with  knit  Dacron  tubing.  \Vh. -. 
the  heart-lung  machine  became  a  practu 
adjunct  in  surgery,  the  horizon  was  sudden;-, 
widened.  It  became  possible  to  operate  an-.- 
where  along  the  aorta,  while  the  machn 
supplied  blood  continuously  to  the  brain 

CLOTS  AND  STROKES 

Obstructions   involving   the   iliac,    fenv.  i 
and  popliteal  arteries  applying  the  legs  a:   , 
feet  are  common,  and  may  actually  begin  .:. 
the  aorta  just  before  it  splits   to  form   ti.. 
two  main  iliac  arteries.    A  familiar  feature  •  : 
insufficient  blood  supply  to  the  legs,  whi(  . 
causes  pain  in  the  calf  muscles  so  acute  tli 
the  victim  can  hardly  walk,  is  its  on-aga;: 
off -again   nature.     Ten   days   after   DeBak,  . 
has  bypassed  the  blocked  artery  with  a  lenc;  . 
of  tubing,  the  patient  who  previously  col;,  i 
walk  no  farther  than  a  city  block  without  d:  - 
abllng  pain  can  tisually  go  a  leisurely  mi: 

The  most  daring,  and  still  somewhat  co: 
troversial,   of   Dr.  DeBakey's   innovations   ..- 
an  operation  on  arteries  leading  to  the  bran, 
it  Is  done  to  ease  the  effects  of  a  stroke  ai 
to  reduce  the  likelihood  that  the  patient  w. 
have  more  strokes.    Though  some  strokes  a- 
the    result     of     hemorrhaging     from     bur 
arteries,   the   great   majority   are  caused    i  v 
clot  shutdowns  where  the  arteries  are  insi(v 
the   skull    and    inaccessible.     But   Dr.    D.  - 
Bakey  thinks  that  as  many  as  20  percent 
the  clots  occm-  in  the  carotid  and  vertebr 
arteries,  Iselow  the  floor  of  the  skull,  whf. 
the  surgeon  can  get  at  them  through  an  in- 
cision in  the  neck. 

Clotting  In  the  carotids,  as  in  the  cor  - 
naries,  results  from  narrowing  of  the  vessc. 
by  atherosclerosis,  the  deposition  of  porridc   - 
like  material  containing  cholesterol  and  ot !.  : 
complex  chemicals.     Again,  though   theor;.  -^ 
abound,  no  one  knows  the  imderlying  can 
of  the  process  or  how  the  sites  of  deposit.*  .  : 
determined. 

DeBakey  did  his  first   carotid    endarterr 
tomy  in  1953.    Ever  since,  he  has  been  dis.i; 
pointed  that  the  idea  has  been  slow  to  cat.!  . 
on.    One  difficulty  is  that  precise  X-ray  diae- 
nosis.  demanding  great   skill   of  the  "radp 
ogist.  is  essential  to  show  just  which  arien 
are   narrowed   and   where.     Arteriography 
this  type  is  also  highly  uncomfortable,  if  i: 
acutely  painful,  since   the  patients   usuah 
are  fully  con,=;cious  and  only  mildly  sedate 
partly  because  they  must  remain  as  coopc! 
five   as  pos.<iible  during  the  tests    partlv 
i'void  the  risks  of  anesthesia. 

If  only  one  of  the  four  brainward  arter: 
IS  involved,  the  operation  is  not  too  dangt 
ous  when  done   by  skilled   hands.     But   ti 
ri!^ks  increa.se  if.  as  is  often  the  case,  two 
even  all  four  of  the  arteries  are  diseased.     I  . 
any    case,    when    an    artery    is    exposed    ai'  ; 
clamped  on  each  side  of  the  diseased  sectii 
Dr.  DeBakey  has  to  slit  it  before  deciding  Jr. 
what  repair  procedure  will  be  best.     It  i7i. 
be    enough    to  ream   out   the   atheromato. 
stuff  from  inside  the  artery.    Afterward,  hov. 
ever,  simply  to  sew  up  the  wound  would  mat. 
the  artery  narrower  and  increase  the  risk 
a  later  shutdown.    The  reamed  section  mu- 
be  made  wider  by  stitching  a  patch  of  Dacrc. 
over  the  silt. 
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Va  many  cases,  the  blood  supply  to  the 
brain  through  other  arteries  Is  too  tenuous 
for  even  one  of  them  to  be  clamped  shut  for 
long.  Then  Dr.  DeBakey  has  to  Install  a 
temporary  shunt  of  synthetic  tubing  while 
be  works  on  the  diseased  section.  If  the 
blockage  Is  too  severe  to  be  reamed  out.  De- 
B.  key  either  leaves  a  permanent  bypass  In 
place  or  replaces  the  diseased  section  com- 
pletely with  a  graft. 

TJP    TO     THE     ARCH 

Aneurysm,"  first  losed  around  AD.  200,  de- 
scribes part  of  a  vessel  that  has  been 
•widened  across."  It  remained  biuied  In 
medical  texts  until  DeBakey  made  It  a  house- 
hold word.  Aneurysms  arise  from  two  main 
ca'di-es:  either  an  arteriosclerotic  process, 
which  weakens  the  artery  wall,  or  a  process 
by  which  two  layers  of  the  three-ply  wall 
fep.irate  and  blood  forces  them  farther  apart. 
Doctors  call  this  second  class  "dissecting" 
rrieurysms.  Aneurysms  are  also  classified  by 
fliape:  saccular  (like  a  bag)  or  fusiform 
(.pindle  shaped).  The  saccular  is  likely  to 
b*"  on  only  one  side  of  an  artery,  while  the 
c:  /ecting  Is  ustially  fusiform  and  surrounds 
i" 

r.cginnlng  in  1949,  Dr.  DeBakey  diagnosed 
rr.  iiy  anetu^sms  among  aged  veterans  and 
cr.  Tity  patients — but  usually  at  autopsy,  for 
tr.f  disease  was  almost  always  fatal.  Work- 
in  =;  with  Dr.  Denton  A.  Cooley,  DeBakey  de- 
cried that  something  could  be  done  about 
t':ie  problem  if  the  artery  could  be  strength- 
e:.cd  with  a  synthetic  wrapping — or,  better 
s-.lW.  cut  out  and  replaced.  Freeze-drled 
caves'  arteries  and  segments  of  hiunan 
raleries  taken  from  accident  victims  were 
t-:ed.  but  grafts  of  Dacron  tubing  proved  to 
be  the  answer. 

aieadily,  the  Baylor  surgeons  worked  their 
v^.iv  up  from  slmplier  and  more  accessible 
arrurysms  In  the  abdominal  cavity.  Tlie 
T;  ivent  of  the  heart-lung  machine  had  the 
ftr.ie  stimulating  effect  on  anetuysm  surgery 
as  it  had  on  arterial  obstructions:  it  made 
p  '=sible  the  removal  of  diseased  sections  of 
T'ne  aorta  in  the  chest  cavity.  In  and  arotmd 
the  aortic  arch,  near  where  the  arteries 
b:  nch  off  to  the  arms  and  head.  The  Duke 
c'  Windsor's  case  was  typical  of  the  more 
r-  nageable  abdominal  type,  although  his 
.';;.rnirysm  proved  to  be  larger  than  expected. 

Perhaps  the  most  forbiddingly  difficult  of 
P'.Bakey's  aneurysm  cases  Involved  a  man  of 
S3  with  a  dissecting  aneurj-sm  that  began 
in  the  chest  cavity  above "  the  diaphragm 
mi  had  not  only  grown  in  width  but  had 
a'..<o  extended  dowTiward  through  the  dia- 
phragm, making  a  wide  split  where  there  is 
normally  a  tight  fit.  Worse  still,  the  split- 
xm^  of  the  arterial  walls  extended  into  p.arts 
of  four  branch  arteries — the  two  renals,  sup- 
r'ying  both  kidneys;  the  mesenteric  supply- 
in.:  much  of  the  Intestines:  and  the  celiac, 
f'lpplylng  the  stomach,  liver,  and  spleen. 
V-:ng  a  graft  with  six  connections.  Dr.  De- 
B  key  replaced  the  entire  assemblage  of 
sr-.erial  piping. 

TRIPLE-PL.\Y   TE.'iJ.I 

."burgeon  DeBakey  performs  such  intricate 
operations  so  often  that  he  seems  to  be  sup- 
plied with  inexhaustible  energy.  His  20-hour 
ci  ly  begins  before  dawn,  when  he  tackles  the 
p-per  work  in  his  den  at  home.  His  first 
c'.i.^re  at  the  hospital  starts  at  7  a.m.,  when  he 
Clicks  three  adjoining  operating  rooms  to 
n  >ke  sure  they  have  all  been  set  up  In  ac- 
r  .rdance  with  orders  worked  out  with  his 
t'Ao  chief  assistant  surgeons.  Dr.  H.  Edward 
0  rrett.  38,  and  Dr.  Jimmy  Frank  Howell, 
3.'     A  typical  day's  schedule  reads: 

Hoom  3:  Mrs.  A.B. — mitral  commis- 
?.iratomy,  with  pump  stand-by:  Mr.  CX». — 
r.cht  carotid  en  darter  ec  tomy:  Mr.  E.F. — left 
c  ..-otid  endarterectomy. 

Room  4:  Mrs.  G.H. — aortic  valve  replace- 
ment, with  piunp;  Miss  I.J. — mitral  valve  re- 
placement, with  ptmip;  Mr.  K.L. — right 
drotld  endarterectomy. 


Room  5:  Mr.  M.N. — aneurysm  of  ab- 
dominal aorta;  Mr.  O.P. — ^rlght  femoral- 
popliteal  bypass,  right  Imnbar  sympathecto- 
my; Mr.  Q.R, — renal  artery  bypass. 

Surgery  begins  at  7:30,  and  in  what  the 
Houston  virtuosoe  have  oome  to  regard  as 
routine  cases,  operations  may  get  underway 
In  the  three  rooms  at  once,  with  Drs.  De- 
Bakey, Garrett  and  Howell  each  taking 
charge  in  one.  If  a  case  is  expected  to  be 
of  more  than  average  difficulty,  DeBakey 
will  have  Garrett  or  Howell  as  his  chief  as- 
sistant, facing  him  across  the  operating 
table. 

Tliough  DeBakey  cannot  do  the  entire  op- 
erations in  all  the  cases  he  schedules  daily, 
he  usually  does  the  major  part  of  three  or 
four  and,  somehow  arranges  the  timing  so 
that  he  Is  on  hand  at  the  most  crucial  stage 
of  all  the  others.  In  his  office  he  keeps  an 
administrative  assistant  and  three  secretaries 
frantically  busy.  Except  for  business  occa- 
sions, he  allows  no  time  for  lunch;  he  keeps 
going  by  nibbling  snacks  In  the  oflSce  and 
punctuating  the  day  with  coffee. 

The  incredible  drive  for  perfection,  the  un- 
ending concern  for  his  patients,  the  utter 
domination  of  his  life  by  his  profession,  have 
won  Michael  Ellis  DeBakey  the  nickname  of 
"the  Texas  Tornado."  The  TV  scriptwriter 
who  created  such  a  character  would  sooner 
or  later  conjiue  up  flashbacks  to  a  boyhood 
in  the  family  drugstore  and  an  early  love  for 
medicine.  In  DeBakey's  case,  his  life  outdoes 
such  fiction. 

His  father.  Shaker  Morris  DeBakey,  80  this 
week,  came  to  the  United  States  from  Leb- 
anon when  he  was  15.  By  the  time  his  son 
Michael  was  in  high  school.  Shaker  DeBakey 
owned  a  drugstore  where  the  boy  helped  out 
and  noiu-ished  the  desire — acquired  years  ear- 
lier— to  become  a  doctor.  From  his  father, 
says  Mike  DeBakey,  he  learned  his  early- 
rising  habits,  the  absolute  abhorrence  of 
wasted  time  that  has  marked  his  entire  ca- 
reer. His  mother,  whom  DeBakey  remembers 
as  "the  most  compassionate  and  sweetest 
person  I've  ever  known,"  also  contributed  to 
his  career.  She  taught  her  two  sons  and  four 
daughters  how  to  sew  with  precision — a  fa- 
cility for  which  Mike  and  his  brother  Ernest, 
who  Is  a  surgeon  in  Mobile.  Ala.,  are  forever 
grateful. 

BANANA  BREAKFAST 

A  Straight  A  student,  DeBakey  raced 
through  Tulane  for  both  his  B.S.  and  MX>. 
degrees,  stayed  to  get  an  M.S.  for  research  on 
peptic  ulcer.  He  got  appointments  to  the 
Universities  of  Strasbourg  and  Heidelberg, 
where  he  also  continued  courting  Diana 
Cooper,  a  pretty  nurse  whom  he  had  met  in 
New  Orleans  before  she  went  to  the  American 
Hospital  in  Paris.  After  Europe  and  mar- 
riage, it  was  back  to  Tulane  to  the  dep.art- 
ment  of  surgery  under  Dr.  Alton  Ochsner.'- 
During  the  thirties,  young  Dr.  DeBakey  be- 
came an  expert  in  blood  transfusions  and 
invented  a  roller  pump  to  assist  them.  That 
pump,  he  thought  wistfully,  might  some  day 
be  useful  In  some  sort  of  heart-lung  machine 
to  sustain  a  patient  during  surgery.  Twenty 
years  later  it  was. 

Wartime  service  in  the  Army  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Office  gave  Colonel  DeBakey  a  chance 
to  become  an  exacting  critic  of  the  quality 
of  surgery,  and  in  1948  he  moved  to  Houston 
with  misgivings.  Baylor's  College  of  Medi- 
cine was  Just  sorting  itself  out  from  the 
shambles  of  a  wartime  move  from  Dallas,  e.nd 
it  was  difficult  to  find  a  hospital  surgical 
service  with  enough  patients  for  DeBakey's 
practice  and  teaching.    But  he  found  a  pow- 


^  One  of  the  Nation's  greatest  teachers  and 
practitioners  of  surgery,  who  first  indicted 
smoking  as  a  major  factor  In  the  cause  of 
limg  cancer.  Many  of  DeBakey's  early  writ- 
ings were  on  this  subject.  The  admiring  De- 
Bakey's have  middle-named  two  of  their  four 
sonB  Alton  and  Ochsner. 


erful  ally  in  a  retiring  millionaire.  Ben  Taub, 
and  soon  got  a  major  hospital  program  roll- 
ing. DeBakey  and  Taub  are  still  fast  friends, 
and  breakfast  together  every  Sunday. 

Every  other  day  In  the  week,  breakfast  Is 
no  more  than  coffee  and  a  banana.  By  5, 
DeBakey  is  at  work  In  his  den,  the  one  room 
In  his  comfortable  regency  house  to  which 
not  even  his  wife  or  the  maid  has  a  key. 
The  huge  horseshoe-shaped  desk  (like  al- 
most everything  else  that  DeBakey  owns.  It 
is  the  gift  of  a  grateful  patient)  is  crammed 
with  stacked  lantern  slides  of  diseased 
arteries,  patients'  histories,  statistical  anal- 
yses of  the  results  of  thousands  of  opera- 
tions, reprints  of  reports  by  other  surgeons, 
masses  of  correpondence,  and  a  tiny  portable 
TV.  If  £>eBakey  switches  it  on.  It  Is  only  to 
have  It  remind  him  when  It  is  6 :  30  and  time 
to  head  for  the  hospital. 

If,  as  Is  usually  the  case,  DeBakey  is  in  a 
Jam  between  Journeys  to  far  cities  or  foreign 
lands,  he  spends  the  dawn  hours  writing 
scientific  papers  In  Jonghand.  He  finds  that 
the  time  It  takes  to  write  makes  bim  use 
words  with  the  precision  that  Is  so  precious 
to  him.  If  he  has  a  day  or  two  to  spare 
before  a  speech  or  manuscript  is  due,  De- 
Bakey dictates  to  a  tape  recorder  and  later 
revises  the  typed  draft.  His  professional 
bibliography  now  ntunbers  no  fewer  than 
619  scientific  reports. 

PRE-OP, POST-OP 

Houston's  normally  seething  traflBc  Is 
mercifully  light  when  DeBakey  takes  off  tar 
Methodist  Hospital  In  his  Alfa  Romeo  Sprint 
(a  gift  from  a  grateful  Italian  patient)  at 
an  luipredictable  spteed  and  in  no  particular 
gear.  A  man  who  never  walks  If  he  can 
drive,  he  gets  his  exercise  by  refusing  to  wait 
for  elevators.  He  lopes  up  and  down  stairs 
and  covers  the  hospital's  labyrinthine  corri- 
dors at  a  brisk  pace.  Professor  DeBakey  has 
a  handsome,  spacious,  blue-carpeted  office  in 
Baylor's  College  of  Medicine,  and  rarely  uses 
It.  In  Methodist  Hospital,  Surgeon  DeBakey 
has  a  tiny  office,  as  cluttered  as  his  den,  and 
runs  it  like  an  Army  command  post. 

After  the  staggering.,  schedule  of  opera- 
tions, the  afternoons  are  for  staff  confer- 
ences, with  internists,  cardiologists,  radiolo- 
gists and  his  chief  assistants.  Many  an  old- 
time  surgeon  thought  his  Job  was  done  when 
he  had  laid  down  the  scalpel  and  the  last 
suture  was  in  place.  Not  DeBakey.  He  be- 
longs to  the  latter-day  school  typified  by 
Harvard's  Dr.  Francis  D.  Moore  (Time  cover. 
May  3,  1963),  which  insists  that  no  less  Im- 
portant than  the  operation  Itself  are  the 
study  and  preparation  of  the  patient  before- 
hand, and  his  care  and  study  while  he  is 
recovering.  DeBakey  Interrupts  preopera- 
tion  conferences  for  quick  trips  to  the  inten- 
sive-care area  to  check  on  patients  who  may 
be  Just  coming  out  of  anesthesia  or  getting 
ready  to  take  their  first  hesitant  steps. 

Nearly  every  day  there  are  other  hospital 
or  medical  meetings  to  take  DeBakey's  time. 
And  always  there  are  long-distance  telephone 
calls  about  patients,  or  plans  to  further  med- 
ical progress.  Even  when  DeBakey  promises 
his  long-suffering  wife  that  he  will  be  home 
for  dinner,  he  is  usually  so  late  that  she  eats 
alone,  then  gives  him  a  tray  at  his  desk  in 
the  den  while  he  Is  making  phone  calls.  He 
takes  work  Into  the  den  and  stavs  until  mid- 
night. 

His  backbreaklng  schedule  of  operating 
and  writing  has  no  effect  on  DeBakey's  in- 
come. All  fees  from  his  operations,  running 
far  Into  six  figures  annually,  go  to  the  college 
of  medicine,  and  he  takes  only  his  profes- 
sor's salary. 

Trips,  says  DeBakey.  are  his  major  relaxa- 
tion, and  next  month  he  takes  off  for  Italy  to 
receive  the  $16,000  St.  Vincent  award  of  the 
Tvu-in  Academy  of  Medicine.  By  way  of 
thanks,  he  will  demonstrate  some  of  his  op- 
erations. There  will  also  be  trips  to  Briis- 
sels  to  see  Marie  Lillane,  Princess  de  R6thy, 
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for  whose  charitable  organization  DeBakey 
operates  on  many  Belgian  children,  and  to 
Paris  to  see  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Wind- 
sor. Later  come  a  week  In  Israel  and  a  bus- 
man's holiday  In  Athens,  with  DeBakey 
demonstrating  surgery  while  a  guest  of  Queen 
Mother  Frederika. 

GAP  AND  LAC? 

Once  back  In  Houston,  back  to  his  wearing 
schedule,  back  to  the  demands  of  days  niled 
with  life-and-death  decisions,  DeBakey  will 
return  to  the  medico-political  battles  that  he 
never  shims.  A  progressive  Democrat  and 
an  acquaintance  of  President  Johnson,  De- 
Bakey favors  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
medicine.  "The  Federal  Government,"  he 
says,  "has  already  put  a  lot  of  money  into 
medicine,  and  every  physician  in  the  United 
States  is  better  off  for  it — better  off  than  he 
ever  vras  before." 

The  American  Medical  Association,  which 
gave  DeBakey  Its  distinguished  service  award 
In  1959,  now  tLaOs  itself  in  violent  disagree- 
ment with  almost  everything  he  says.  The 
report  of  the  commission  he  headed  (Time. 
December  18),  recommending  the  establish- 
ment of  intensive-care  centers  for  heart  dis- 
ease, strokes,  and  cancer,  and  community 
centers  for  diagnosis  and  emergency  care,  has 
Jolted  organized  medicine  to  the  soles  of  its 
surgical  boots. 

The  report  asserts  that  there  is  a  wide  gap 
between  the  quality  of  care  available  at 
major  medical  centers  and  that  available  In 
the  smaller  cities  and  rural  areas;  that  there 
is  a  lethal  lag  between  the  development  of 
new  llfesaving  techniques  and  their  adop- 
tion by  physicians  In  general.  The  AMA 
denies  the  existence  of  such  a  gap  or  such  a 
lag  and  plans  to  fight  the  proposals,  which  It 
sees  as  a  plot  to  reorganize  U.S.  medicine  un- 
der Federal  control.  The  DeBakey  commis- 
sion has  on  its  side  the  President  and  such 
powerful  congressional  allies  as  Senator 
Lister  Hill. 

Even  DeBakey's  enthusiasm  for  an  "arti- 
ficial heart"  and  his  confidence  that  It  can  be 
built  stir  debate  among  conservative  col- 
leagues. Critics  scoff  about  science-flction- 
eering.  But  DeBakey  Is  la  good  company; 
the  Cleveland  Clinic's  Dr.  Wlllem  J.  Kolff 
Who  invented  the  artificial  kidney,  is  one  of 
the  handful  of  other  eminent  researchers 
working  on  an  artificial  heart.  DeBakey  says 
emphatically  that  he  believes  It  will  ulti- 
mately be  possible  to  replace  an  entire  hu- 
man heart  with  a  self-powered  and  virtually 
Indestructible  plastic  pump.  But  he  adds 
with  equal  emphasis  that  the  best  surgeons 
are  still  far  from  ready  to  start  replacing 
hearts. 

ASSISTANT  VENTRICLES 

What  the  medical  and  physical  sciences 
can  do  today,  says  DeBakey,  is  to  produce  a 
replacement  for  part  of  the  heart — its  main 
pumping  chamber,  the  left  ventricle— and 
use  it  temporarily  to  support  the  falling  nat- 
ural heart,  which  thus  can  rest  tind  regain 
Its  power.  Five  years  after  DeBakey  put  to- 
gether a  research  team  that  now  includes 
Dr.  C.  William  Hall  and  Dr.  Domingo  Llotta. 
they  not  only  produced  a  replacement  for  the 
left  ventricle — or,  more  preciselv,  an  as- 
sistant ventricle — but  proved  its  practicality 
with  actual  tests  in  more  than  100  laboratory 
dogs. 

It  was  tried  in  a  human  for  the  first  time 
on  July  19,  1963.  The  man,  a  Negro,  42  years 
old.  was  almost  dead  from  failing  kidneys 
and  a  heart  hopelessly  damaged  by  a  nar- 
rowed aortic  valve.  The  assistant  left  ven- 
tricle implanted  in  him  by  DeBakey  was 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  banana.  It 
looked  like  two  Silastic  sausage  casings,  one 
inside  the  other;  it  had  a  valve  at  each  end 
of  the  inner  sac  and  a  >4-inch  tubing  leading 
from  the  outer  balloon  to  an  air  pump. 
When  It  was  installed,  most  of  the  patient's 
blood  bypassed  the  natural  left  ventricle, 
leaving  it  free  to  take  a  rest.  Pulsations  of 
air  in  the  outer  sac  supplied  alternate  suction 
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and  pressure  to  send  blood  coursing  through 
the  patient's  body. 

The  doomed  man  improved  markedly  and 
lived  almost  four  days  on  his  artificial  half- 
heart  (Time,  Nov.  8,  1963).  After  that.  It 
was  no  failure  of  the  device  that  ended  his 
life;  it  was  old  and  irreversible  damage  to  his 
liver,  lungs,  and  kidneys. 

New  models  of  assistiiat  ventricles  have 
been  produced  steadily,  in  improved  shapes 
and  for  both  ventricles.  Is  is  only  7 
weeks  ago  that  DeBakey  team  ran  what  it 
thought  was  a  highly  successful  experiment 
with  a  unit  that  replaced  both  of  a  dog's 
ventricles.  Yet  progress  in  the  field  is  so  fast 
that  within  4  days  the  researchers  were 
dismissing  their  test  as  old  hat.  They  were 
getting  as  good  or  better  reBults  with  a  single 
ballooning  sac  Inserted  in  the  left  ventricle 
alone.  It  seems,  says  Dr.  Hall,  that  this  may 
be  enough  In  many  cases  to  stimulate,  if  not 
precisely  duplicate,  the  work  of  nature's 
complex  four-chambered  heart. 

What  really  counts  is  a  strong  and  steady 
beat  tn  the  left  ventricle  to  send  blood  cours- 
ing through  the  trunk  to  the  head  and  limbs. 
Once  that  is  achieved,  nature  is  likely  to  take 
over  and  get  the  rest  of  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem, including  the  three  other  chambers,  to 
work  effectively  tn  unison.  However,  if  both 
left  and  right  ventricles  have  been  severely 
damaged,  they  might  be  replaced  by  a  two- 
In-one  prosthesis  with  a  single  pump. 

MUSCLES     OR     BATTERIES 

All  aj-tificial  hearts  or  half-hearts  so  f:u- 
have  relied  on  an  external  power  source  al- 
most as  bulky  as  a  waslilng  machine  and 
infinitely  more  complex  and  delicate.  The 
patient  has  to  stay  in  bed,  hooked  up  to  this 
pulsating  pimip  by  an  lOr  hose  passing 
through  a  hole  In  his  chest.  For  a  man  with 
an  artificial  heart  to  get  up  from  his  bed  and 
walk,  let  alone  work,  the  power  supply  must 
be  Inside  him.  It  may  be  electrical,  depend- 
ing on  the  long-lived,  high-performance 
mercury  batteries  now  bejng  perfected  for 
cardiac  pacemakers  (Time,  Jan.  11,  i960). 
Another  possibility  would  be  to  install  an 
electric  coll  inside  the  body  and  have  it  op- 
erated through  induction  by  a  powerpack 
worn  outside  the  heart.  Eitiher  system  would 
supply  adequate  electrical  stimuli  but  only 
a  smidgen  of  mechanical  power. 

Better  yet,  DeBakey  and  his  coworkers  be- 
lieve, it  may  eventually  be  possible  to  harness 
one  of  the  body's  powerful  mxiscles,  perhaps 
in  the  shoulder  girdle,  to  such  a  pacemaker. 
Then,  when  the  Uttle  device  gives  its  elec- 
trical command,  the  muscle  will  contract. 
and  InbeUows,  which  in  its  turn  will  squeeze 
the  left  ventricle  or  both.  Like  all  gadg- 
eteers,  the  heart  researchers  also  dream  of 
using  atomic  power. 

Just  2  weeks  ago,  the  DeBakey  team  was 
well  pleased  with  the  results  of  a  40-hour  test 
in  a  150-pound  calf  with  a  complete  artificial 
heart.  But  the  problems  to  be  solved  before 
routine  use  in  man  are  still  forbidding.  The 
external  heart-lung  machine,  which  Dr.  De- 
Bakey has  done  so  much  to  advance,  can 
tide  a  patient  over  for  only  t  few  hours,  dur- 
ing and  after  surgery.  Dr.  DeBakey  wants 
an  artificial  heart  element  that  can  be  in- 
stalled while  a  patient  is  still  on  the  oper- 
ating table  and  left  in  place  to  tide  him  over 
the  first  few  dangerous  dnvs  of  recovery. 
Then  it  might  be  removed. 

IS    IT    PREStrMPTIToUS? 

When  lie  looks  farthest  ahead  through  the 
tops  of  his  trifocal.s  and  peers  toward  the 
artificial  heart  that  may  b«  implanted  per- 
manently, DeBakey  says:  -It  is  deficiencies  in 
materials  and  our  lack  of  knowledge  about 
how  they  will  work  over  a  long  period  that 
are  holding  us  up.  The  materials  we  have, 
good  as  they  are,  still  damage  the  blood  to 
some  extent,  and  they  may  become  rigid  after 
long  use.  I  am  confl'dent  that  if  $50  million 
were  made  available  today  for  just  this  kind 
of  research,  an  artificial  heiur.  or  the  vital 


parts  of  one,  could  be  ready  for  pennant 't 
implantation  within  3  to  5  years. 

Medicine  and  surgery.  Dr.  DeBakey  insis-.s, 
have  solved  most  of  the  problems  of  heart  re- 
placement that  lie  within  their  specific  fields 
What  is  now  needed  Is  a  total  effcat  In  co- 
operation with  physicists  and  Industry  to 
solve  the  problems  of  materials  and  pov.er 
supply.  "If  artificial  hearts  can  work,  .s 
they  have,  for  40  hours  or  more,"  sa-.s 
Michael  DeBakey,  "is  it  presumptuous  to  s.  v 
that  it  could  be  done  for  40  days  or  40  year  ? 
Today  it  may  be  only  a  dream;  tomorrow  i' 
will  be  a  reality." 


Pennsylvania  Winner  in  Independence 
Hall  Essay  Contest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  25,  1965 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pennsylvania  Jaycees  recently  concluded 
an  Independence  Hall  essay  contest.  I 
am  happy  to  announce  that  the  winnir.; 
essay  in  Pennsylvania  was  written  bv 
Margaret  Sclullo,  of  Perm  Hills,  an  eighth 
grade  student  at  Seneca  Junior  High 
School.  The  State  award  Included  a  10- 
day  tour  of  national  historical  shrint  > 
which  has  now  been  concluded. 

I    am    confident    you    will    find    Mi> 
Sciullo's  essay  very  worthwhile  readiiv- 
I  am  proud  to  here  insert  It  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Seneca  Eighth-Grader   Tells  What 
America  Means  to  Her 

(By  Margaret  Sciullo) 
The  dishes  are  done.     I  have  a  whole  ev<  - 

ning  to  do  my  homework.   I  am  to  write  r-  , 

essay  on  "What  My  Country  Means  to  Me 
The  pencil  is  in  my  hand  and  a  piece  of  papi  r 
is  In  front  of  me.  but  there  Is  nothing  c  . 
the  paper.  Writing  this  theme  won't  V" 
easy.  I  know  what  my  country  means  to 
me.  My  problem  is  getting  It  in  worci- 
How  can  I  explain  It? 

Better  writers  than  I  have  called  Ameri. . 
the  land  of  freedom,  liberty,  justice  ar.ci 
bravery.  I  can't  seem  to  select  each  won; 
and  place  it  in  its  proper  category.  It  wou".  i 
not  be  fair  to  say  that  when  the  fiag  ..- 
waving  I  only  feel  the  freedom  America  h. 
given  me.  She  has  also  given  me  the  sair..- 
love  of  liberty  and  Justice  that  brave  me-, 
felt  who  have  fought  to  keep  her  stror.  • 
enough  to  inspire  the  world.  These  are  r. 
thoughts  of  America. 

As   I   search   for   the    perfect   description 
freedom,  libertj-.  Justice  and  the  love  of  i: 
people  seem  to  become  a  torch.     It  is  the 
qualities   which   have   lit  this   torch   with    . 
flame  different  than  the  world  has  ever  sec; 
It  has  lit  up  the  old  world  and  given  bin;, 
to  a  new  world. 

As  I  further  search  for  words  to  descri' 
my  America.  I  become  aware  of  my  famil- 
my  home,  and  my  community.        Althoucr.-. 
they   seem  far  removed  from  America  as   '. 
world  power,  they  are  really  my  America.     I 
liave  freedom  to  leave  my  own  home  to  a:- 
tend   a   school    where   I   can   learn   what   :> 
best  for  my  education  without  fear  of  in- 
terference.     My   name,   my   color,   my   crec-i 
do  not  have  to  be  explained  to  anyone.    Tl:c 
home   which   I   leave   each   morning   is   th(> 
home  my   family   has   chosen,   not  one  wf 
have  been  forced  to  live  in.    There  are  time 
when  my  parents  complain  of  the  many  pav- 
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ments  that  are  needed  to  keep  a  normal, 
healthy  household  functioning,  but  there  1b 
never  a  note  of  fetu-  In  their  voices. 

When  we  are  In  school,  we  are  taught  to 
observe  the  rules  of  sUence  for  the  sake  off 
.in  orderly  system,  and  not  in  fear  of  what 
might  have  been  said.  Our  subjects  of  his- 
tory, languages,  and  mathematics  are  not 
col -Ted  by  propaganda  to  make  America 
seem  always  right.  We  are  taught  to  admit 
owv  mistakes,  and  we  are  taught  to  correct 
tl.em. 

E  :ch  afternoon  I  come  home  from  school 
.I'.id  enter  the  house  to  find  my  baby  sister 
happily  playing,  and  my  mother  busy  with 
hovisehold  chores.  Dad  Is  out  working  to 
support  his  family  in  his  own  chosen  field 
of  work.  My  older  sister's  career  will  be  her 
choice,  not  the  state's.  When  she  decides  to 
m;uTy,  her  marriage  will  be  made  for  her 
happiness,  and  the  license  wUl  be  the  only 
leg^U  paper  provided  and  needed.  My  brother 
spe.iks  of  becoming  an  electronics  englneer.- 
Lf,  as  he  grows  older,  some  other  field  will 
lure  him,  only  his  talents  and  ambitions  will 
have  to  be  considered.  My  little  sisrfcers,  liv- 
ing in  their  child's  world  of  comfort  and 
happiness,  are  too  little  to  realize  their  ad- 
vantage of  being  American  children.  They 
will  grow  In  the  love  of  their  parents,  not  in 
the  paid  love  of  a  state  nursery  school 
tci-'her. 

In  the  evening,  when  my  father  reads  the 
ne-,v6pai>er,  the  facts  in  the  articles  are  writ- 
ten as  they  happen,  not  as  the  state  would 
like  tliem  to  happen.  As  In  almost  every 
.Mr.orican  home,  the  family  is  drawn  to  the 
TV  set.    Programs  are  selected  for  the  fam- 


ily's enjoyment.  Som^  evenings  the  choice 
Involves  a  rather  heated  family  dlscousslon. 
However,  when  the  program  Is  finally  ohoeen, 
we  know  that  It  Is  governed  by  the  manu- 
facturer of  perhape  a  famous  soap  product, 
and  not  a  ministry  of  propaganda.  And 
when,  at  times,  the  family  decides  to  go  out 
for  entertainment,  we  choose  our  own  place, 
and  time  for  return  is  not  governed  by  a 
set  curfew. 

In  attempting  to  show  what  my  country 
means  to  me,  I  have  expressed  in  words  the 
freedom  in  my  everyday  life.  It  is  the  same 
freedom  every  American  experiences,  and  we 
must  fight  to  keep,  so  that  every  futvu-e 
American  will  experience  it. 


Tabulation  of  Results  of  a  Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  25,  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  just  completed  an  ex- 
periment in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama  In  order  to  leam  more 
about  the  opinions  of  the  district's  cit- 
izens regarding  Important  national  and 
international  issues  of  the  day. 


We  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  tre- 
mendous number  of  persons  who  tot* 
the  time  to  respond  to  a  written  ques- 
tionnaire which  we  mailed  to  every  home 
In  the  district.  More  than  16,000  per- 
sons responded. 

This  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  First  Dis- 
trict because  it  shows  that  our  people 
want  to  make  their  ideas  on  important 
Issues  known  to  their  elected  representa- 
tive in  Congress. 

In  order  that  representative  govern- 
ment can  be  efifective  it  is  imp>ortant  that 
elected  ofl&cials  know  the  viewB  of  the 
voters.  This  is  one  way  that  I  can  be  in- 
formed as  I  proceed  to  serve  the  First 
District. 

I  want  to  call  particular  attention  to 
2  of  the  10  issues  raised  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire. Of  those  responding  to  the 
questionnaire  fully  86.2  percent  oppose 
President  Johnson's  proposal  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
and  thus  they  favor  continuing  the  State 
authority  to  enact  right- to- work  laws. 

On  the  other  hand,  73.5  percent  of 
those  responding  believe  that  our  na- 
tional security  is  at  stake  in  the  connict 
in  Vietnam,  giving  support  to  the  admin- 
istration in  its  determination  to  help 
South  Vietnam  resist  outside  aggression 
from  the  north. 

Following  is  the  complete  tabulation 
of  results  of  the  questionnaire: 


1.  Po  you  favor  "medicare"  for  the  aped  financed  by  an  increase  In  social  .se^'urily  taxi 
2   Would  you  approve  of  a  Federal  law  repealing  State  "right  to  work"  laws? 

3.  >'iould  the  Federal  Government  undertake  a  prograni  for  controlling  pollution  ^  lake^, 

4.  no  you  believe  that  our  own  national  security  Is  at  stake  in  the  Vietnam  confli 

5.  iVould  you  favor  a  change  tn  our  immigration  laws  to  ba«!  a  person's  admlttanci  to  the  I'ni 

6.  no  you  feel  any  State  should  have  the  right  to  apportion  1  house  of  its  State /egislaturc  oi 

voters  agree? 

T   'loyou  support  Federa!  aid  to  education?.. 

S.  Would  you  support  a  constitutional  aracndmcnt  to  provide  for  a  4-ycar  term  for  the  L'.S.  House  of  Representatives  with  > 

elected  every  2  years? .._ _ 

9    Ho  you  favor  the  proposal  to  give  a  tax  credit  to  individuals  for  the  cost?  of  higher  education? 
IC   Would  you  support  a  program  of  Federal  rent  subsidies  to  low-  and  mi<)dle-inconie  fa-milies? 


an  on  country  of  birth? 

ion  If  a  majority  of  the  State's 


of  the  House  Members 


Percent 


Yea 


20.5 
13.8 
75.9 
73.5 
51.2 

710 

45.6 

74.4 
74.1 

18.2 


No 


79.5 
86.2 
24.1 
26.5 

48.8 

26.0 

&4.4 

25.fi 
25.8 
81.8 


The  President's  PositioD  on  the  Vietnam 
Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF    PEKNSYLVANIA 

:X  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1965 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
1'  ive  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Reg- 
op  d.  I  include  the  two  following  articles 
oil  the  Presidents  position  on  the  Viet- 
ria  in  situation. 

Both  editorials  ai-e  excellent  and  again 
demonstrates  Mr.  Johnson's  humanitar- 
i'Tidsm  and  leadership. 

'Fr^m     The    Philadelphia     (Pa.)     Inquirer. 
May  14,  1965] 

Johnson's  Strategy  in  Asia 
President  Johnson's  televised  address  from 
til?  Wliite  House  Thursday  had  a  ring  of 
iiniilarity  to  other  speeches  he  has  given 
recently,  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam,  but 
tnere  were  notable  and  significant  differ- 
ences. 

Heretofore,  the  President  had  discussed 
^'■'itheast  Asia  from  the  standpoint  of  Amer- 


ican policy.    On  Thursday  he  talked  mostly 
not  of  policy  but  of  strategy. 

He  did  reiterate,  It  Is  true,  the  basic  U.S. 
policy  of  defending  South  Vietnam  against 
Communist  aggression,  by  whatever  m.illtary 
action  is  necessary,  and  of  making  every 
efifort  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  settlement  by 
negotiation.  However,  he  went  on  to  Indi- 
cate in  considerable  detail  some  of  tlie  stra- 
tegic devices  which  may  be  employed  in  im- 
plementation of  that  policy. 

The  strategy  is  complex  but  it  boils  down 
to  this:  Prevail  upon  Communist  North 
Vietnam  to  break  away  from  the  dominance 
of  Red  China  and  chart  its  own  course  in 
foreign  affairs.  Or,  to  put  is  another  way, 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  being  encouraged 
to  stop  allowing  themselves  to  be  used  as 
pawns  of  Peiping  and  to  start  acting  in  their 
own  self-interest. 

An  essential  part  of  this  strategy  is  to  con- 
vince the  North  Vietnamese  that  their  self- 
interests  lie  in  peaceful  settlement  rather 
than  in  continuation  of  the  war  against 
South  V'ietnam  to  further  Red  Chinese  am- 
bitions of  conquest. 

"It  would  clearly  be  in  the  interest  of 
North  Vietnam  to  come  to  the  conference 
table,"  President  Johnson  said.  "Commu- 
nist China  apparenUy  desires  the  war  to  con. 
tinue,  whatever  the  cost  to  their  allies. 
Their  target  is  not  merely  South  Vietnam. 
It  is  Asia." 


The  President  went  cm  to  portray  elabo- 
rately the  bright  economic  future  that  i« 
possible  for  aU  the  Vietnamese  people — to  be 
established  primarily  by  VJ3.  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  promote  progress  In 
agriculture,  in  Industry,  In  education,  in 
health,  in  housing.  He  made  a  point  of  em- 
phasizing that  "when  p>eace  has  come  •  •  • 
all  the  people  of  Vietnam,  Nort2i  and  South 
alike,"  will  share  in  the  economic  bounties. 

Noteworthy,  also,  was  the  President's 
specific  invitation  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Join  the  United  States  in  helping  to  "create 
a  better  life  for  the  people  of  southeast 
Asia." 

One  exceedingly  large  question,  as  Presi- 
dent  Johnson  well  knows,  is  whether  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communists  have  suflB- 
cient  power  and  mastery  of  their  own  house 
to  end  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  against 
the  wishes  of  Red  China.  As  the  air  raids 
on  North  Vietnam  intensify,  and  the  price  of 
aggression  rises  steadily,  the  political  leaders 
in  Hanoi  may  well  be  asking  themselves  the 
same  question. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

May  14,  19651 

Johnson   Underlines  Iokwism  in  Vietnak 

POLICT 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 
Washington. — Firmness,   compassion,  and 
conciliation  are  the  watchwords  of  the  great 
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drive  that  President  Johnson  has  launched 
to  win  support  for  American  policy  on  Viet- 
nam. 

Rarely  has  the  country  seen  anything  like 
It. 

His  speech  before  the  editorial  cartoonists 
here  May  13  was  the  12th  time  in  2  weeks 
that  he  has  made  public  utterances  on  for- 
eign policy.  In  addition,  so-called  truth 
squads  of  top  administration  officials  have 
been  sent  out  to  counter  opposition.  This 
opposition  centers  in  the  academic  and  In- 
tellectual world. 

TALKS  FAVORED 

With  a  kind  of  grim  patience  President 
Johnson  makes  these  three  points: 

We  are  not  fighting  In  Vietnam  bccaiase  we 
want  to  but  "to  make  aggressors  understand 
that  force  will  meet  force"  and  that  "ag- 
gression is  not  only  wrong,  but  it  will  not 
work." 

We  know  that  "there  is  no  piurely  military 
solution  In  sight  for  either  side."  Repeating 
his  earlier  Baltimore  phrase,  the  President 
said  here.  In  his  latest  nationally  televised 
broadcast,  "We  are  ready  for  unconditional 
discussions.  Most  of  the  non-Conununist 
nations  of  the  world  favor  such  dtscusslons. 
And  It  would  clearly  be  In  the  Interest  of 
North  Vietnam  to  come  to  the  conference 
toble." 

Why  then,  aren't  there  discussions?  Presi- 
dent Johnson  directly  charges  that  "Com- 
munist China  apparently  desires  the  war  to 
continue  whatever  the  cost  to  their  allies." 
He  adds: 

"I  am  continuing  and  increasing  the  search 
for  every  p>ossible  path  to  peace." 

Finally,  President  Johnson  emphasizes  the 
constructive  and  idealistic  aspect  of  what  he 
sees  as  the  basic  American  goal  In  Vietnam. 
It  is  this  nonmilltary  aspect  that  he  develops 
In  his  latest  talk;  not  what  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  fighting  against,  but  what  they 
are  fighting  for — food,  education,  and  health. 

President  Johnson's  educational  campaign 
is  keyed  to  the  idealistic  aspirations  of  young 
people.  It  is  chiefly  In  the  colleges  that  pro- 
tests against  the  Vietnam  war  have  centered. 
He  does  not  sound  a  martial  or  belligerent 
note  in  his  latest  talk.  He  does  declare  the 
United  States  unwavering  purp>06e  to  meet 
what  he  charges  is  North  Vietnamese  aggres- 
sion. 

But  the  whole  emphasis  is  on  the  Idealistic 
side,  with  reference  to  American  coop>eratlon 
to  bring  material  Improvement  to  the  South 
Vietnamese.  Such  improvement  has  come, 
he  declares,  even  In  spite  of  the  war.  He  lists 
such  gains  at  length,  remarking  in  passing 
that  since  1954  the  United  States  has  spent 
$2  billion  In  economic  help  for  the  16  mUllon 
people. 

COMMON    iSTORT    SOUGHT 

Mr.  Johnson  boldly  challenges  not  only  the 
idealistic  aspirations  of  his  own  citizens  but 
of  other  countries,  including  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Johnson  painted  the  struggle  as  one 
where  the  United  States  is  developing  food, 
henlth,  education,  and  housing  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  but  where  Commtmlst  terrorists 
are  raiding  these  very  improvements  in  a 
deliberate  campaign. 

His  speech  contained  homely  details  of  rice, 
corn,  and  pig  production,  and  of  an  improved 
s'.veet  potato  that  promises  a  "sixfold  in- 
crease" in  yield. 

Wistfully  at  the  end  he  spoke  of  the  hope 
of  peace,  when  "we  can  share  that  gracious 
task  with  all  the  people  of  Vietnam — North 
and  South  alike." 

Mr.  Johnson's  speech  was  available  by  TV 
satellite  for  broadcast  all  over  Exjrope. 
It  was  another  example  of  diplomacy  by 
satellite.  He  sought  to  draw  attention  to 
many  constructive  things  done  in  Vietnam 
that  are  obscured  by  the  war.  He  tried  also 
to  refute  two  assumptions — that  the  Viet- 
namese have  no  Interest  in  the  struggle  and 


that  American  support  has  brought  only  war 
and  destruction. 

The  President  gave  support  to  an  Asian 
Development  Bank  to  help  finance  economic 
progress. 

He  spoke  In  the  ESist  Room  of  the  White 
House  to  an  audience  of  about  300,  many  of 
them  cartoonists  who  draw  his  picture  on 
editorial  peges. 

"I  call  on  every  indiistriaUzed  coiuitry,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union."  he  said,  "to 
create  a  better  life  for  the  people  of  south- 
east Asia. 

"Surely  the  works  of  peai3e  can  bring  men 
together  in  a  common  eflort  to  abandon 
forever  the  ways  of  uar." 

The  critlcil  point  in  .'idnilnistr:ttion  argu- 
ments is  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  due  to 
aggression  from  tlie  North.  It  wotild  end 
promptly,  accordlrg  to  ti.ia  vie  .v.  if  outside 
support  ended. 

Critics  of  the  adni:!i!str:»tion  assert  that 
the  war  is  a  civil  war.  and  tluit  the  Commu- 
nist guciTiUas,  or  Victcor.g,  are  ludigenovis. 
While  undoubtedly  aided  from  outf^ide.  the 
Vietccng.  these  critics  say,  wo'jld  carry  on 
the  struggle  without  fuch  aid. 

Mr.  Johnson  in  his  latest  s;^ech  rct'.irned 
to  his  critics. 

"How  incredible  it  Is."  he  said,  "that 
there  are  a  few  who  sny  the  South  Vietna- 
mese do  not  want  to  continue  this  struggle. 
They  are  sacrificing  and  dying  by  the  thou- 
sands." 

He  cited  "their  patient  valor"  as  an  inspir- 
ing example  for  Americans.  He  quickly 
added  praise  for  American  civilians  who  have 
been  working  in  Vietnam.  "They  toil,  un- 
armed and  without  unlfomis."  he  said. 


Resolution  of  New  York  State  Student 
Christian  Movement  in  Support  of  the 
Pending  Voting  Rights  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  R£MARKS 

OP  I 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  yTRATTON 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  25,  1965 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  the  very  fine  resolution  on  the 
pending  voting  rights  legislation  which 
was  approved  recently  by  the  annual 
spring  assembly  of  this  movement. 

I  might  first  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  organization  has  a  membership 
which  Includes  72  colleges  and  universi- 
ties In  New  York  State,  and  is  afiBllated 
with  the  New  York  State  Council  of 
Churches.  The  president  of  the  organi- 
zation is  Mr.  Thomas  Gcrme  of  Syracuse 
University.  The  vice  president  is  Mr. 
Richard  Schafer  of  Colcrtite  University. 
The  communication  secretary  Is  Miss 
Shlela  Stanley,  a  sophomore  at  Keuka 
College  at  Penn  Yan,  N.Y.,  and  a  con- 
stituent of  my  dLstrict.       j 

The  resolution  follows:  ' 
Resolution  or  the  Student  Chrt^ttak  Movk- 
MENT  IN  New  York  State 

Acting  in  accordance  with  the  ccnviction 
that  the  Church  of  Clirlst  to  be  truly  the 
church  mu.st  continiinl'.y  reaffirm  and  im- 
plement its  traditional  role  of  reconciliation 
among  men,  we  seek  and  urge  an  elimln.atlon 
of  all  social,  politlciil.  and  economic  Influ- 
ences which  deny  or  re.strr.In  the  full  ejcpres- 
Blon  of  human  worth  and  cUgnity  to  any  of 
our  citizens. 


Puthermore,  we  deplore  and  in-geutly  .s;  .; 
to  eradicate  from  otu-  minds  and  hearts  a;  'i 
from  our  churches  and  society  any  feeliiv-. 
attitudes,  and  actions  which  represent  or 
perpetuate  injustice  to  any  man  because  o: 
his  creed  or  race. 

Furthermore,  we  support  and  urge  t:,e 
Immediate  passing  of  such  legislation  as  n:  v 
guarantee  the  franchise  to  all  qualified  pri- 
sons and  express  our  considered  opinion  ti. 
such  legislation  shall  in  no  wise  equlvo".  ■ -■ 
or  compromise  the  moral  and  Christian  p:  .- 
clples  of  both  church  and  state. 

This  resolution  was  passed  at  the  an:.-;  : 
spring  assembly  of  the  Student  Chris* ;  r. 
Movement   in   New  York   State,   Cazeno- : 

NY.,  April  11.  1965. 

(Signed)      Miss  Siiiela  Stanley, 

Communicatiovs  Secretary 


Republicans:  Another  Chance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  25,  1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woi:Id 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  tl-.< 
House  a  recent  statement  by  our  dlsti:,- 
guished  collca.gue  from  the  State  of 
Maine,  Representative  Stan  Tupper,  t'.. 
full  text  of  which  appeared  In  the  Po;: - 
land  Sunday  Telesrram  May  16,  1965. 

Congressman  Tctpper,  in  his  comp:  - 
hcnsive  and  forceful  statement,  h. - 
placed  in  proper  perspective  the  prc' - 
lems  of  the  Republican  Party;  moreov-: 
he  advances  some  provocative  proposr  - 
for  the  party's  course  in  the  futui"e. 

I    -wish    to   commend   the    gentlem    : 
from  Maine  for  his  contribution  to  f 
cause  of  strong  two-party  governmc;  ' 

If  the  Republican  Party  Is  to  correct  t:  • 
damaging     Imbalance    that    exists    In    t   ■- 
strength  of  our  two-party  system,  there  mv 
be  abrupt  and  bold  changes  made  within  t 
minority  party:  another  year  may  he  too  1;  ' 

We  now  have  at  best  a  one-and-a-h  ' 
party  system  In  Washington,  with  the  spcc' 
of  one-party  government  In  the  Nation  ;■  - 
creasir.gly  before  us.  The  respon.sibillty  ;  r 
this  serious  imbalance  rests  squarely  with  i'  ■ 
Republican  Party. 

If  lionest  with  ourselves.  Republicans  nr  ■ 
admit  that  our  party  has  abjectedly  failed  • 
capture   the  imagination  of  the   voter.s   ;  " 
well  over  three  decades.     Our  victories  h.i 
nearly  always  been  victory  of  the  Indlvidv  '; 
rather  than  of  party.     The  only  Republir:    . 
presidential  victory  since  1928  was  a  rew   :  ; 
to  a   war  hero.    General  Eisenhower  coi- 
have  Just  as  easily  been  elected  as  a  Den-.  - 
crat.  and  often  gave  the  Impression  that 
wished  he  had  been. 

While  it  grieves  me  to  say  so,  the  Rcp': 
lican  Party  Is  still  lool^ed  upon  by  the  a  v.   - 
age  run-of-the-mill  voter  as  the  party  of  t'. 
wealthy,  rather  stuffy  and  lacking  in  imr.r 
nation.     Despite   the   considerable  efforts     ' 
a  handful  of  Republican  governors,  senat-rr  . 
and  Congressmen  to  change  this  unfortunr.'' 
image,  it  still  persists. 

It  is  disquieting  to  read  comments  scoii.- 
Ing  the  idea  that  there  Is  danger  of  tie 
Republican  Party  declining  to  a  splint.  .- 
party  status  simply  because  it  has  manage  ! 
to  survive  in  the  past.  This  is  but  wishfi:! 
thinking:  with  little  better  than  20  perce';i 
of  the  registered  voters  now  preferring  tie 
Republican  Party,  we  face  the  ultimate  k>f;? 
of  many  of  these  loyal  partisans  unless  \<.c- 
give  them  a  better  reason  to  vote  Republican 
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It  is  possible  that  a  number  of  congres- 
sional seats  from  hitherto  Republican  dis- 
tricts, but  lost  to  Democrats  in  the  1964  elec- 
tion, will  be  restored  to  the  GOP  in  1966,  but 
j:  would  be  folly  to  assume  that  gaining  back 
:!;•:  which  we  should  never  have  lost  is  an 
;;.a;cation  of  progress.  On  the  contrary.  It 
c  v.id  be  the  final  coup  de  grace  to  the 
R.publican  Party  if  these  seats  are  not  won 
b,  -k  by  Republicans  in  1966. 

mere  are  those  who  loudly  profess  that 
Dtinocratic  promises,  platforms,  programs. 
,  nci  policies  encompass  solutions  to  all  prob- 
lems. (Currently  this  is  called  governm.ent 
tjr  -consensus."  We  need  not  dwell  upon 
wiiat  lias  happened  in  other  nations,  in  other 
times,  when  debate  and  dissent  lessened  to  a 
point  where  it  was  finally  stilled,  and  con- 
ser.sus  became  tyranny  or  dictatorship. 

Certainly  the  motives  of  President  Johnson 
should  not  be  Impugned,  for  he  is  merely  us- 
ing his  vast  skills  of  persuasion  to  bring  his 
le!:islative  programs  to  fruition.  With  dyna- 
mic leadersliip  from  the  White  House,  it  is 
most  dicactilt  for  constructive  dissent  from 
the  minority  party  to  make  much  of  an  im- 
p:iCt.  Yet,  difficult  as  the  Job  may  be,  Re- 
p'.ibllcan  voices  must  be  heard  and  associated 
with  reason  rather  than  reaction. 

Both  political  parties  must  be  pluralistic, 
with  the  broadest  possible  base  of  responsible 
support.  I  say  "responsible"  support,  for  in- 
cl'.ision  of  fringe  groups  of  the  far  right  or 
left  disgust  ordinary  rank  and  file  members 
wl.ether  they  look  upon  themselves  as  liberal 
or  conservative. 

We  need  no  better  example  than  the  elec- 
tion of  1964  when  the  conservative  wing  of 
tiie  GOP  defied  all  logic  in  carrying  out  their 
ill-fated  crusade.  Rather  than  to  consolidate 
tiieir  forces  with  those  Republicans  less  con- 
servative in  their  political  orientation,  they 
immediately  laid  out  the  welcome  mat  for 
si;pport  from  far  right  reactionaries.  Support 
from  the  political  shadows  responded  and  the 
rest  is  history.  The  inclusions  of  extremists 
into  the  thinking  of  the  Republican  Party 
produced  an  almost  unparalleled  election 
d;<:aster. 

Tlie  postelection  proclamations  by  die-hard 
riLTlitwingers  included  such  nonsequltor 
s:  lements  as  "27  million  Americans  can't  be 
V,  rong."  They  point  with  pride  to  the  statis- 
ti.-  that  the  Conservative  Party  gathered  only 
about  3  million  votes  In  1960,  and  in  1964, 
ur-.der  the  auspices  of  the  Republican  Party, 
ti.ey  polled  27  million.  Of  course  they  ne- 
glected to  mention  the  fact  that  they  tempx)- 
i-.trily  captured  the  Republican  Party,  and 
tliey  fail  to  note  the  disastrous  results  of  that 
act.  Republicans  cannot  take  much  comfort 
from  a  27-mllllon  vote  when  the  Democrats 
h..d  43  million  in  the  same  election. 

The  ultraconservative  elements  that  can- 
V.'  t  accept  the  positions  and  platforms  of  an 
imaginative  and  responsive  party  should 
rn.ndon  the  Republican  Party.  Tliey  would 
iiL'  liappier  and  the  Republican  Party  and  the 
N,''ion  would  t>e  better  for  it.  Sincere  and 
coiistnictive  conservatism  must  always  have 
I  place  in  the  Republican  Party,  but  that 
type  of  ultraconservatism  that  is  noncon- 
structive,  unreasoning,  and  fanatical  in  its 
approach  must  never  again  find  a  home 
«itliin  the  Republican  Party.  By  accom- 
n.idating  the  radical  right,  comprising  pro- 
cr:ms  and  platforms  for  the  sake  of  hefty 
c.anpaign  contributions,  we  are  keeping  mil- 
;;  -ns  of  people  away  from  the  Republican 
P.'riy. 

In  charting  a  new  course  for  the  Repub- 
Vx::x\  Party  we  must  take  a  closer  look  at 
er  aips  by  and  large  hostile  to  the  GOP,  and 
df  termine  how  we  can  change  this  hostility 
■  '  support.  The  association  of  the  Demo- 
cr.iic  Party  with  organized  labor,  and  hence 
■ne  bulk  of  working  men  and  women  in  the 
United  States  today,  has  proven  to  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  Democratic   Partv. 


As  Republicans  we  must  ask  ourselves.  Do 
we  as  a  party  deserve  the  support  of  labor 
on  the  basis  of  past  performance? 

When  labor  we  engaged  in  its  struggle  to 
achieve  recognition,  the  b\iXk  of  BepubUcans 
felt  themselves  to  be  of  the  then  middle  «■ 
merchant  class.  Many  Republicans  viewed 
labor's  early  efforts  with  scorn  and  distaste, 
and  pointed  to  the  early  strikes  and  violence 
that  often  ensued  as  examples  of  irresponsi- 
bility. Unfortunately,  there  are  some  Repub- 
licans today  who  characterize  themselves  as 
being  against  labor  unions. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  enormous 
strides  of  our  present  economy  are  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  Impetiis  given  It  by 
labor  through  the  increased  earning  power 
of  the  American  workingman. 

If  the  Republican  Party  Is  to  flourish  again, 
it  must  now  seek  active  support  from  orga- 
nized labor  and  establish  close  and  meaning- 
ful liaison  with  them.  We  must  realize 
that  labor  is  not  merely  a  group  identifica- 
tion, but  rather  citizens,  families,  children, 
and  leaders.  Any  party  that  seeks  a  major- 
ity position  must  have  a  clear  identification 
with  all  the  major  segments  that  it  strives 
to  lead. 

As  a  Republican  Congressman  endorsed 
by  organized  labor  in  1964, 1  have  fotuid  labor 
support  tremendously  helpful — contrary  to 
what  many  Republicans  believe,  labor  does 
not  expect  100-percent  allegiance  to  their 
goals,  but  merely  an  open  mind  and  a  gen- 
eral sympathy  with  the  problems  of  work- 
ingmen. 

The  Republican  National  Committee 
should  now  establish  a  labor  division  within 
the  national  committee.  State  Republican 
organizations  should  institute  committees  in 
every  State  headquarters  to  work  closely  with 
labor  organizations.  Republican  State  com- 
mittees, and  State  and  local  officeholders 
should  meet  with  labor  leaders  to  establish 
a  viable  relationship.  This  new  contact  and 
interest  with  organized  labor  need  not  be  at 
the  expense  of  traditional  Republican  con- 
cern for  business;  rather  it  should  be  the  pur- 
pose of  Republicans  to  retvun  the  party  to 
a  position  of  having  contact  with  the  entire 
economic  community.  The  goal  of  our  policy 
should  be  to  seek  a  balance  of  interest,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  relationship  between 
labor  and  management. 

Another  area  where  concerned  Republicans 
must  devote  time  and  energy  Is  in  the  task 
of  attracting  intellectuals  to  our  party.  The 
wholesale  desertion  of  the  intellectual  com- 
munity has  arrested  the  growth  of  Republl- 
can  philosophy  and  the  enlistment  of  youth 
in  the  Republican  ranks.  Educators  to  a 
large  extent  are  oriented  toward  a  progressive 
philosophy  and  the  Democratic  Party.  To 
the  Democrats  great  benefit,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  today's  youth  is  Instructed  In  our 
schools  and  colleges  by  Democratic  teachers 
and  professors.  Yet  the  one-party  orienta- 
tion of  this  academic  group  can  work  to  the 
benefit  of  Republicans,  for  to  a  great  extent 
these  intellectuals  have  become  Democratic 
foot  soldiers.  As  their  members  grow,  their 
individual  influence  declines.  If  these  intel- 
lectuals were  given  an  opportunity  to  Join  the 
vanguard  of  a  responsible,  forward-looking 
Republican  Party,  the  GOP  would  find  an 
Increasing  number  of  intellectual  enlist- 
ments. This  would  alleviate  the  lack  of  In- 
tellectualism  from  whicli  our  party  has 
suffered  in  tlie  pai;t. 

Some  Republicans  have  in  the  past  been 
fearful  of  the  inclusion  of  responsible  posi- 
tions for  young  members  of  the  party.  All 
too  often  the  youthful  enthusiasm  of  our 
younger  members  has  been  derailed  by  the 
elders  in  the  party.  We  should  remember 
that  youth  seeks  challenge  and  opportunity. 
Republicans  must  provide  that  challenge  and 
that  opportunity.  It  Is  axiomatic  that  the 
area    of    greatest    opportunity    lies    in    the 


minority  party.  The  need  for  Innovation  and 
experiment  that  are  inherent  in  a  party  out 
of  power  caji  be  a  highly  persuasive  argument 
for  the  enlistment  of  new  members. 

The  main  goal  of  a  minority  party  Is  the 
preparation  to  assume  the  mantle  of  the 
majority  at  some  future  time.  The  assump- 
tion of  leadership  is  the  legitimate  aim  of 
any  constructive  political  minority.  It  is, 
however,  most  important  to  remember  that 
a  minority  that  seeks  to  lead  must  present 
such  constructive  and  imaginative  proposals 
that  they  will  be  worthy  of  the  majority  posi- 
tion by  force  of  logic  and  reason  alone. 

There  is  today  a  type  of  thinking  that  con- 
cludes that  the  Republican  Party's  only 
chance  of  regaining  power  will  be  as  a  direct 
result  of  a  foreign  policy  failure  or  a  great 
economic  disaster.  Republicans  should  re- 
pudiate this  negative  form  of  thinking  and 
strive  to  gain  strength  through  their  own 
efforts,  for  this  is  the  only  lasting  and  legiti- 
mate source  of  power.  Indeed  the  new  Re- 
publican Party  must  call  for  a  militant 
initiative. 

In  the  months  ahead  we  must  move  the 
party  to  the  people  rather  than  again  at- 
tempting to  bring  the  people  to  the  party. 
The  Republican  failure  in  1964  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  efforts  of  the  ultraconserva- 
tives  for  forcing  their  doctrines  upon  the 
electorate.  We  need  not  experiment  with 
this  ftirther;  the  rejection  was  devastating 
and  complete. 

The  hallmark  of  Democratic  success  in 
the  past  25  years  has  been  their  vigorous 
legislative  efforts  in  behalf  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic betterment. 

Sadly,  Republicans  as  a  minority  party 
have  sought  to  check  the  Democratic  pro- 
posals with  little  in  the  way  of  constructive 
alternatives  of  their  own.  When  Individual 
Republicans  have  sought  to  initiate  new 
forms  of  social  legislation  or  supported  Dem- 
ocratic proposals,  they  have  been  decried  as 
"me  too"  Republicans.  Tills  Is  an  exercise 
in  silly  semantics.  We  are  all  Americans  first 
and  Republicans,  Democrats,  and  independ- 
ents secondly.  Everyone  must  out  of  good 
conscience  stand  for  what  is  good,  right,  and 
Just  for  his  country  and  put  party  behind 
his  nations  needs. 

Some  others  say  that  Republicans  are  in 
desperate  need  of  issues.  I  would  reply  that 
there  are  a  great  many  issues  in  need  of 
Republican  solutions.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republican  Party,  certain  basic 
beliefs  have  prevailed.  One  of  these  is  the 
belief  that  the  Individual  States  should  have 
a  more  significant  role  to  play.  The  steady 
erosion  of  State  governmental  powers  is  of 
considerable  concern  to  many  Republicans. 
Republican  State  legislators  have  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  make  to  their  State  and 
Nation  by  working  toward  better  State 
management  and  State  fiscal  responsibility. 
Republicans  have  had  considerabl  success  in 
the  management  of  governmental  affairs  In 
the  past  and  certainly  the  need  is  no  less 
today.  Republican  Sute  legislators  should 
take  the  Initiative  in  these  programs. 

In  the  area  of  foreign  policy,  it  should  be 
evident  to  all  but  the  naive  that  the  foresee- 
able future  is  fraught  with  challenge  and 
danger.  The  responsibility  for  war  is  usually 
put  upon  the  failure  of  policy.  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  have  a  duty  to  offer 
alternative  policies  and  constructive  dissent 
to  the  majority  to  Insure  that  every  alter- 
native of  policy  is  explored  to  its  fullest 
extent. 

As  our  Nation  is  changing  so  do  the  re- 
quirements of  our  society.  Modern  techno- 
logical advances  create  better  living,  but  we 
should  also  be  alerted  to  some  of  the  un- 
fortunate byproducts  of  these  changes. 

An  ever-increasing  number  of  people  will 
be  concerned  with  environmental  pollution. 
We  are  reaching  for  the  stars  but  choking 
in  our  air  on  earth. 
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Automation  challenges  our  aspiration  of 
full  employment. 

Our  cities  are  In  desperate  need  of  re- 
building and  reorganizing  and  tbe  near  fu- 
ture is  crowding  In  upon  them. 

There  Is  and  will  continue  to  be  Increasing 
public  interest  in  the  right  of  privacy  and 
the  privilege  of  the  individual  to  diseent  In 
what  promises  to  be  a  futiire  of  Increasing 
uniformity.  The  dignity  and  privacy  of  the 
individual  are  germane  to  Republican  phi- 
losophy. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  remember  a  major 
Republican  address  witliout  references  to 
protecting  the  dignity  of  the  Individual.  We 
have  always  claimed  a  special  Interest  In 
Individual  rights,  and  yet  at  a  time  In  our 
history  when  there  is  the  greatest  assault 
ever  against  the  dignity  of  the  Individual, 
the  Republican  Party  Is  strangely  quiet.  We 
can  scarcely  open  a  newspaper  without  read- 
ing of  the  wholesale  use  of  lie  detectors  on 
employees  and  prospective  employees,  of  the 
most  flagrant  Invasions  of  privacy  through 
wiretaps  and  listening  devices,  peepholes  in 
washrooms,  mail  covers  by  our  postal  depart- 
ment, etc. 

Both  parties  are  apparently  resigned  to 
this  abhorrent  drift,  and  unless  leaders  speak 
up,  harassment  of  the  Individual  and  in- 
vasions of  his  privacy  will  grow  worse.  The 
Republican  Party  should  make  an  immediate 
study  of  the  problem,  and  as  a  party  protest 
loudly  and  Incessantly  against  this  "big 
brother"  concept. 

If  Republicans  do  not.  we  will  have  to  ad- 
mit that  we  do  not  really  mean  what  we 
have  been  saying  for  so  many  years. 

Civil  liberties  will  remain  In  the  forefront 
of  social  concern  for  some  time.  Although 
the  legal  apparatus  for  equal  rights  Is  nearly 
erected,  the  moral  fulfillment  remains. 

In  a  world  of  exploding  population  and 
decreasing  food  production,  the  Incongruity 
of  our  own  peculiar  farm  program  remains 
unsolved.    This  Is  an  economic  tragedy. 

While  we  have  been  quick  to  respond  to 
dramatic  space  challenges  by  the  Soviets,  we 
have  been  lax  In  meeting  the  challenge  In 
the  maintenance  and  development  of  our 
merchant  marine  and  oceanographic  explo- 
ration. Only  a  few  years  ago  we  held  a  pre- 
dominant position  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  In  both  merchant  marine  and  fishing 
fleets.  In  both  cases  we  have  fallen  far  and 
fast. 

Iiicreasing  concern  is  felt  throughout  the 
free  world  in  regard  to  our  gold  grain.  New 
thoughts  and  programs  have  to  be  devised 
quickly.  We  cannot  hope  to  cure  such  a 
major  fin-TJiclal  disease  as  this  with  emer- 
gency first  aid. 

Our  ever-expanding  population  will  shortly 
demand  new  and  sweeping  programs  for  the 
betterment  of  the  Individual.  Thus  far  we 
have  approached  tlie  educational  needs  of 
the  Nation  in  a  piecemeal  manner.  The 
factor  common  to  every  great  civilization 
has  been  the  height  and  breadth  of  its 
education. 

It  is  with  these  and  other  problems  that 
the  Nation  \-'\\\  concern  Itself  In  the  years 
ahead.  These  problems  will  require  intelli- 
gent action  accompanied  by  bolder  Repub- 
lican thought. 

To  serve  the  principles  of  democracy,  this 
Nation  cannot  operate  with  a  party  and  a 
half.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  for  the 
Republican  Party  to  revitalize  Itself. 
Thoughtful  Americans  of  both  political  par- 
ties realize  the  Importance  of  two  vigorous 
contending  parties. 

The  orientation  of  the  Republican  Party 
diu-ing  1964  centered  upon  the  ultraconserva- 
tive  sector  of  the  political  spectrum;  as  a 
result  the  party  lost  ground  and  political 
vitality. 

It  la  apparent  that  another  course  \b 
needed. 


Fighting  Poverty  and  City  Hall 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or  WEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25. 1965 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
troversy has  arisen  in  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuse because  of  a  grant  given  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the 
School  of  Social  Work  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. 

One  of  the  tilings  this  controversy  has 
generated  is  some  excellent  journalism, 
and  I  will  Include  one  of  the  best  exam- 
ples of  this.  The  aiticle  below  was  pre- 
pared by  Edwin  Knoll  and  Jules  Witcover 
who  are  correspondents  of  the  Newhouse 
National  News  Service.  Mr.  Knoll  and 
Mr.  Witcover  have  done  an  outstanding 
job  of  researching  and  reporting  an  ex- 
plosive local  issue.  Tlie  depth  of  their 
research  and  the  keenness  of  their  anal- 
ysis are  matched  by  the  fullness  of  the 
story  they  have  reported: 

IFrom  the  Herald- Journal.  May  12,  1965) 

PlGHTTNTO        POVEETT        AND        CTTY         HaLL OrTR 

Washington     Staff     Tat?es     a     Look     at 
Syracuse 

(At  the  local  level.  President  Johnson's  war 
on  poverty  is  raising  major  questions  of  phi- 
losophy and  Intent.  Two  Washington  cor- 
respondents of  this  new.spaper's  national 
news  ser\lce  visited  Syracuse  to  look  at  the 
situation  here  in  the  contejct  of  the  national 
antipoverty  program.  This  Is  their  report.) 
(By  Erwln  Knoll  and  Jules  Witcover) 

Should  the  Federal  Government  finance 
mass  social  protest?  Should  it.  as  fxirt  of  the 
war  on  poverty,  help  the  poor  flght  city  hall? 

These  question.?  have  been  raised  as  a 
result  of  a  $314,000  Fcdernl  grant  to  Syra- 
cuse University  to  help  orgr.nize  the  commu- 
nity's poor  into  a  pressure  group. 

The  Federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity (OEO)  regards  the  university  program 
as  a  significant  test  of  the  theory  that  pov- 
erty can  be  fought  most  efTectively  when  the 
poor  are  directly  involved  in  community 
programs. 

Congress.  In  passing  t.he  antipoverty  act 
last  year,  demanded  "maxiraiim  feasible  par- 
ticipation" of  the  poor  in  local  planning  and 
administration.  The  university  experiment, 
a  national  pilot  study,  proposes  to  meet  the 
goal  In  an  unorthodox  and  potentially  ex- 
plosive way. 

It  calls  for  mobilizing  tJbe  poor  into  an 
aggressive  and  powerful  group  that  can  win 
a  voice  In  community  decisions  affecting  their 
welfare.  Low-tncome  neighborhood  organi- 
zations win  be  set  up  and  will  elect  leaders. 

Syracuse  has  another  antipoverty  agency, 
designated  as  official  by  the  city  and  covmty 
governments.  The  university  proc;ram  is  an 
effort  to  work  with  the  poor  outside  the  offi- 
cial structure,  rather  than  within  it. 

The  officially  backed  program,  c.UIed  Cru- 
sade for  Opportunity,  also  has  a  Federal 
grant  of  $483,000.  M.)st  of  the  traditional 
social  welfare  agencio.s  in  Syr.icuso  are  repre- 
sented in  the  crus.^de.  "Representatives  of 
the  poor."  as  required  by  the  Federal  law. 
also  arc  includcil.  bin  they  lievc  been  ;:c:ecteU 
by  the  crusade. 

The  main  target  of  both  programs  i.s  a  de- 
teriorated downtown  area  tlvit  includes  most 
of  the  city's  p^x)r— .ind  8Q  percent  of  Ita 
Negro  popuiation.  Syracuse,  with  a  total 
popul.-'tion  of  '200.000.  has  abo\U    12.000  Ne- 


groes. According  to  1960  census  data,  13  per- 
cent of  the  white  i>opiilation  and  30  perce:.: 
of  the  nonwhites  had  family  Incomes  of  Ic  , 
than  $3,000  a  year. 

Frictions  between  the  two  federally  sn  - 
IKirted  programs  have  produced  a  Jurisd;  - 
tlonal  civil  war  among  Syracuse's  antipo  - 
erty  warriors'  fought  over  the  questions  -,; 
how  the  poor  shall  participate  and  who  si:  : 
speak  for  them. 

To  the  average  citizen  of  Syracuse,  it  Ji  - 
been  an  invisible  civil  war  so  far.  The  c 
driver  who  is  asked  what  he  thinks  about  t 
controversy — or  about  the  war  on  pover 
generally — shrugs  and  says:  "I  don't  kn< 
nothing  about  it.    I  mind  my  own  busine.v 

But  to  the  participants,  and  to  the  an- 
poverty   agency   in  Washington,  where   "i;  - 
volvlng  the  poor"  is  a  major  issue,  the  cv.  - 
troversy  looms  as  a  basic  conflict  over  soc.  . 
philosophy. 

Ben  Zimmerman,  executive  director  of  i. 
crusade. says: 

"They  (the  university's  social  action  plan- 
ners)  are  looking  at  poor  people  as  a  clasi 
poor  people  rising  as  a  class.    We're  thlnkii,  • 
about  making  opportunities  for  indi\nJu 

"This  makes  all  the  difference.     If  you': 
talking  about  a  mass  program,  you're  sajin 
"How   do    you    galvanize    the   poor    to   br<.\  . 
down  the  walls  of  the  city?' 

"Anger  and  frustration  can  bring  a  pr.,- 
gram  together.  But  you  have  to  keep  f.u  - 
nlng  the  flames  If  that's  what  keeps  the  pro- 
gram going.  Also,  this  Is  the  kind  of  pr^.- 
gram  tiiat  really  demands  an  outside 
'enemy.' 

"They're  out  organizing  on  one  level  ai.  : 
we're    organizing    on    another,    and   so    u.i' 
chance  of  collision  Is  great.     The  worst  tin;.  : 
that  could  happen  Is  for  a  fight  to  deve'.' 
over  who  'owns'  the  f>oor.*' 

Prof.  Warren  Haggstrom  of  the  Syi,  - 
cuse  University  School  of  Social  Work,  wi.  ^ 
is  directing  the  social  action  program,  sa;, . 

"Ours  is  a  philosophy  of  self-help — he 
the  neighborhoods  develop  strong  democrat. _ 
organizations  with  as  wide  a  base  as  possit;. 
that  will  achieve  an  additional  level  -. 
power;  enough  power  to  enable  those  ind  - 
vlduals  excluded  from  the  community  •. 
enter  it. 

"The  ix>or  are  outsiders.     The  problem  i 
how  can  they  enter  the  community?     If  y.    ■ 
Just  give  them  services.  It  doesn't  pull  tlic::. 
In.     The    failure    of   past    welfare    prograi;. 
proves  that." 

The  poor  can  become  a  part  of  the  con,- 
mtinlty,  Haggstrom  argues,  "only  in  a  proci 
wliere  people  are  in  charge  of  their  own  livt . 
And  in  order  to  be  self-responsible,  you  )v.>. 
to  have  a  certain  level  of  power." 

TEMPEST  AROOND  ALINSKY 

Though  they  head  the  two  programs  i:  - 
volved,  neither  Zimmerman  nor  Haggstn  :  ; 
Is  the  central  figure  In  the  controversy.  T'r.- 
tempest  really  revolves  around  SatU  D 
Allnsky,  a  Chlcagoan  who  has  been  hired  i 
the  university  as  a  consultant  and  viFit; 
lecturer. 

Alinsky  is  executive  director  of  the  I: 
du.^trial  Areas  Foundation,  a  private  or;';>'.  ;- 
zation  that  specializes  In  setting  up  urbnu 
neighborhood  power  blocs  through  the  sa!v  ■ 
mobilization  of  the  poor  that  Is  being  userl 
now  in  Syracuse. 

He  comes  to  Syracuse  4  days  a  mnn-  : 
to  lecture  to  the  program's  trainees  and  to 
advise  Haggstrom  and  Fred  W.  Ross,  the  un  - 
vcrsity  project's  field  director  and  former 
west  co.ust  director  for  Alinsky's  fonmi  - 
tion. 

HEPUTED   EEVOLUTIONART 

Allnsky  is  paid  directly  by  the  university 
and  avoids  any  direct  contact  with  the  con- 
niunlty  and  the  low-income  citizens  his  plai. 
seeks  to  organize.  But  his  reputation  as  n 
"revolutionary"  in  the  field  of  social  wo.  u 
has  unnerved  community  leaders. 
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A  veteran  of  labor  battles  in  the  early  days 
of  the  CIO  and  of  decades  of  commvinlty  or- 
gunization  work  In  Chicago,  Allnsky  speaks 
bluntly  of  making  the  poor  "powerful 
euough  to  help  themselves."  He  contemp- 
Tuously  dismisses  much  of  the  conventional 
welfare   approach  as  "sentimental  slop." 

•  Unless  the  poor  are  organized,"  he  said 
in  an  interview,  "It  Is  Impossible  for  them  to 
get  effective  representation  in  pollcymak- 
ine." 

PART    OF    THE    FERMENT 

Svracuse  is  not  the  only  city  in  which 
.•iiiiiL-sky  is  involved  in  antipoverty  projects. 
He  ;s,  or  Is  about  to  become,  a  consultant  to 
co;.imunlty  efforts  In  Rochester,  Buffalo,  and 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  In  these  cities,  as  In  Syra- 
cuse, his  program  of  organizing  the  poor  to 
figlit  city  haU  has  stirred  debate  over  the 
proper  limitations  on  the  nationwide  war  on 
po'.  erty. 

•  This  Is  part  of  a  ferment  that  is  develop- 
ing throughout  the  country  now,"  Alinsky 
says 

Tiie  alarmed  responses  of  Syracvise  com- 
.luinity  leaders  has  been  stirred  not  only  by 
AUnsky's  tough  attitude  but  also  by  a 
brochure  Issued  to  describe  the  university 
project. 

This  program,"  the  booklet  declares,  "dif- 
fer,-, from  most  In  being  solely  concerned 
with  the  creation  of  powerful  self -directed 
democratic  organizations  In  areas  of 
poverty." 

SHOU1.D  BE  ANGRT 

.Applicants  for  the  training  program,  the 
brochure  adds,  "should  have  a  controlled 
br.t  intense  anger  about  continued  Injustice 
and  should  be  committed  to  hard  work  for 
people  who  are  grappling  with  apparently 
overwhelming  problems." 

A  nimaber  of  young  civil  rights  veterans 
hi'.ve  been  recruited  as  trainees,  including 
several  members  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Eqjallty  (CORE)    and  a  Catholic  priest. 

rhe  Syracuse  University  project  is  divided 
i!U.o  two  p>arts — training  under  Haggstrom 
and  field  demonstration  under  Ross.  Six 
m  ster's  degree  students  and  eight  non- 
decree  students  without  formal  social  work 
tr:iinlng,  with  two  trainee  organizers  in 
cjnipus  seminars  and  In  actual  fieldwork. 

TEAMS  AIR  COMPLAINTS 

i  lie  fieldwork  sends  the  student  organizers 
ln:o  six  selected  low-income  areas  in  Syra- 
c-LL-e.  In  teams  of  two — usually  one  Negro 
and  one  white  student — they  conduct  hotise 
meetings  and,  later,  neighborhood  citizens' 
.se.-sions  to  air  and  press  complaints.  Ac- 
ti'^ns  committees  are  formed  to  Investigate 
cli.irges  of  insufficient  garbage  disposal,  ex- 
cci-sive  rents  and  gas  bills,  unjustified  evic- 
tions, lack  of  recreational  facilities,  and  other 
giifvances. 

.Also,  a  voter  registration  committee  starts 
at  once  to  put  as  many  low-Income  citizens 
on  the  rolls  as  possible.  This  st«p  is  the 
b.u-ic  underpinning  of  the  program.  "Regis- 
ter for  Power"  is  one  of  the  slogans  displayed 
!n  mimeographed  neighborhood  newspapers. 

LINKUP  BLAMED 

ihe  program  calls  for  eventual  election  of 
p;-n\anent  officers  and  the  Imking  of  all  the 
r.r. s:iibqrhood  groups  Into  one  organization 
01  organizations  that  can  claim  to  be  the 
ac-ual  representative  of  the  poor  in  Syracuse. 

r.lected  officers  then  would  take  tip  griev- 
aii.es  with  city  hall  or  whatever  agency 
ml?ht  be  involved. 

Alinsky  and  Ross  contend  that  this  ap- 
;  :•  'ach.  if  successfully  carried  out,  could 
li.i-un  less  open  strife  in  the  community  than 
w  uld  occur  if  the  poor  were  frustrated  In 
prv.ssing  their  complaints.  The  poor's  pow- 
er as  a  pressure  group  would  win  redress  of 
cnevances.  they  say,  and  make  open  demon- 
'Titions  unnecessary. 

WORRY  OVER  PROGRAMS 

This  confidence  among  the  social-action 
!''  nners  that  their  efforts  will  not  precipiate 


violence  has  apparently  not  been  bought  very 
widely  among  Syracxise  civil  leaders.  They 
worry  about  th*  fact  that  Alinsky's  programs 
in  Chicago  included  rent  strikes  and  sit-ins 
even  before  such  tactics  were  used  in  the  civil 
rights  movement. 

Some  community  leaders  also  are  disturbed 
about  participation  in  the  university  proj- 
ect of  several  active  members  of  CORE,  which 
is  conducting  a  controversal  hiring  practices 
drive  against  the  Niagara-Mohawk  Power 
Corp.  One  of  the  university  trainees  Is  Bruce 
Thomas,  fornier  chairman  of  the  city's  CORE 
chapter. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  conflict,  prominent 
members  of  the  community  see  a  consider- 
able potential  for  trouble  In  the  Alinsky  ap- 
proach. 

WALSH  IS  LEARY 

"They  try  to  pit  the  poor  against  everyone 
else  in  the  community,"  says  Mayor  William 
F.  Walsh.  "Such  talk  as  'guerrilla  warfare' 
and  'agitation  to  the  p>oint  of  contact'  Is  cer- 
tainly not  In  keeping  ■with  social  work  tech- 
niques, because  the  purpose  of  social  work 
is  to  help  people  help  themselves." 

Walsh,  a  Republican,  says  the  Alinsky  ap- 
proach can  spell  pK>litical  trouble  for  him. 
He  is  likely  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection 
this  fall  and  the  voter  registration  drive  of 
the  university  project  is  expected  to  favor 
the  Democrats.  In  fact.  Democratic  voter 
rolls  are  rising  already  in  the  low-income 
areas  where  organizers  are  active. 

"These  people  go  Into  a  housing  project 
and  talk  about  setting  up  a  'democratic'  or- 
ganization— small  'd' — but  it  sounds  Just 
the  same  as  Democratic — big  'D,'  "  Walsh  says. 
"In  a  cln>e  election,  it  could  be  decisive." 

PROTEST  TO  JOHNSON 

Reverberations  from  the  Syracuse  contro- 
versy have  already  reached  the  White  House. 
A  month  ago  Charles  A.  Walker,  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  Syracuse  Housing  Authority, 
wrote  to  President  Johnson  to  protest  that 
the  Federal  antipoverty  grant  was  being  used 
to  finance  "activities  which  do  no  good  and 
will  ultimately  cause  serious  trouble  in  our 
community  If  allowed  to  continue." 

Walker  complained  to  the  President  that 
university-trained  organizers  "are  claiming 
that  all  kinds  of  benefits  will  accrue  to  the 
t«nant.s  of  our  housing  projects  If  they  will 
join  these  'action  committees.' 

PIONEER  HOMES  CITED 

"One  of  the  promised  benefits,"  he  con- 
tinued, "is  the  improvement  of  conditions  in 
the  housing  project  known  as  Pioneer  Homes. 
Conditions  In  Pioneer  Homes  are  as  good  as 
the  tenants  will  permit  them  to  be." 

Walker  enclosed  a  memorandum  from  Wil- 
liam L.  McGarry,  executive  director  of  the 
Syracuse  Housing  Authority,  who  charged 
that  "this  social  action  program  follows  all 
of  the  old  patterns  of  class  distinction  and 
hate,  so  easily  identified  with  Marxism." 

Dean  Clifford  Winters  of  University  Col- 
lege issued  a  statement  branding  the  charges 
as  "false."  The  complaint  to  the  White 
House  brought  an  OEO  investigator  to  Syra- 
cuse for  3  days  of  Intensive  discussions  with 
parties  to  tlie  dispute.  He  has  written  a 
report,  which  has  not  been  made  public. 

DIFFICULTY    COJ'.POUNDED 

Tlie  housing  authority's  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  only  compounded  the  diffi- 
cult position  of  the  university.  Mayor  Walsli 
met  recently  with  Chancellor  William  P. 
Tolley  to  attempt  to  smooth  over  the  dis- 
pute, but  the  university  has  l^ecn  obliged  to 
take  some  of  the  heat  off  itself. 

To  this  end.  a  new  nine-member  bnard  is 
being  established  under  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Costello,  superintendent  of  schools 
of  the  Catholic  diocese.  The  controversial 
action  phase  of  the  Federal  grant  t.o  the  tmi- 
versity  will  be  subcontracted  to  thl.s  board. 
which  in  ttirn  will  seek  to  raise  funds  of  its 
own. 

The  object  is  to  leave  to  the  univerrity 
only   the  training  portion   of   the   program. 


which  Is  regarded  as  clearly  a  proper  educa- 
tional function.  The  board,  made  up  of 
community  leaders,  would  then  provide  a 
bridge  to  the  crusade,  of  which  Father  Cos- 
tello is  also  a  member. 

"BERKELEY"    UNLIKELY 

But  While  this  device  may  give  the  uni- 
versity some  technical  relief  and  may  placate 
some  commimlty  leaders.  It  Is  not  likely  to 
remove  the  basic  alarm  about  the  organizing 
the  poor  project  Itself. 

Some  principals  In  the  controversy.  In- 
cluding Zimmerman  of  the  crusade,  say  com- 
munity pressure  could  force  the  university  to 
kill  the  social  action  project,  thus  triggering 
a  campus  revolt.  But  the  consensus  among 
a  number  of  faculty  members  and  students  Is 
that  a  "Berkeley"  at  Syracuse  is  quit*  un- 
likely. 

McGarry  and  the  operations  of  the  hous- 
ing authority  have  been  sharply  criticized  at 
tenants'  meetings  organized  by  the  univer- 
sity trainees.  One  leaflet  circulated  among 
public  housing  tenants  contrasted  a  photo- 
graph of  a  littered  lot  in  the  public  housing 
area  with  a  picture  of  McGarry  s  handsome 
suburban  home. 

CRITICAL    OF    TRENDS 

In  an  interview,  McGarry  was  bitterly  criti- 
cal Of  the  university  program  and  the  so- 
cial trends  that  brought  it  Into  being.  He 
stressed  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  orga- 
nizations Of  public  housing  tenants,  pro- 
vided they  are  constructive. 

If,  for  example,  the  tenants  were  to  or- 
ganize garden  clubs,  McGarry  said,  he  would 
be  glad  to  help  them  by  providing  grass  seed. 
But  the  university's  social  action  program, 
he  declared,  "is  simply  not  conducive  to 
focusing  the  efforts  of  the  people  in  the 
right  direction. 

"To  fail  to  include  the  established  institu- 
tions in  this  community  is  completely 
wrong.  ■  he  said. 

BLAMES    WASHINGTON 

Mayor  Walsh,  caught  between  the  univer- 
sity and  community  leaders  alarmed  by 
Alinsky  blames  his  dilemma  on  Washington. 

"I  feel  that  the  responsibility  for  this  rests 
with  OEO  in  Washington,"  he  said  in  an 
Interview.  "It  was  our  feeling  that  nothing 
should  be  done  In  this  community  without 
being  cleared  with  the  crusade." 

Neither  the  crusade  nor  the  university  pro- 
gram has  formally  ruled  out  the  possibility 
of  getting  together,  but  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy say  privately  that  a  Joint  effort  In 
the  present  atmosphere  Is  highly  unlikely. 

The  crusade  Is  making  its  own  effort  to 
involve  the  poor  in  running  its  programs  by 
setting  up  neighborhood  boards  that,  accord- 
ing to  Zimmerman,  wlU  play  a  genuine  role 
In  policymaking.  Federal  antipoverty  offi- 
cials have  made  several  eflforts  to  promote 
cooperation  between  the  two  projects.  A 
showdown  may  come  when  the  university's 
9-month  Federal  grant  comes  up  for  re- 
newal later  this  year. 

CAUGHT    IN    MIDDLE 

As  of  now.  the  Federal  antipoverty  agency 
is  caught  in  the  middle.  Congress  has  or- 
dered "maximum  feasible  participation"  by 
the  poor,  and  the  university  project  seeks  to 
achieve  it.  Congress  has  also  recommended 
local  "umbrella"  antipoverty  agencies  to  co- 
ordinate all  fronts  of  the  war  on  poverty,  and 
that  is  what  the  crusade  is. 

To  date,  the  Federal  agency  has  shown  a 
disinclination  to  get  involved  in  local  juris- 
dictional or  philosophical  disputes.  Still,  it 
has  been  aggressive  in  demanding  genuine 
involvement  of  the  poor  in  local  programs. 
.Accordingly,  it  is  possible  to  hazard  an  edu- 
cated guc?s  about  how  Washington  will  an- 
.•=\ver  the  questions  posed  at  the  start  of  this 
account : 

Should  the  Federal  Government  finance 
ma^s  .social  protest?  Should  it,  as  part  of 
'he  wi'.r  on  poverty,  help  the  poor  flght  city 

hil!? 
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Given  the  prevalent  attitude  at  tbe  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  Washington's  an- 
swer very  probably  will  be  "yes" — unless  more 
local  eruptions  and  congressional  criticism 
force  a  reappraisal. 


Water  Pollution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25. 1965 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  WITI- 
TV,  Milwaukee,  recently  carried  a  tele- 
vision editorial  entitled  "An  Ail-Out 
Attack  Against  Water  Pollution  Needed 
Before  It's  Too  Late." 

The  TV  editorial  showed  films  of  wa- 
ter pollution  in  Wisconsin's  rivers  and 
beaches,  and  the  script  carried  the  urgent 
message  for  all-out  action  against  pollu- 
tion. While  the  filmed  portion  of  the 
editorial  cannot  be  reproduced  here,  the 
words  can  be. 

Recently.  I  introduced  legislation, 
along  with  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  to 
require  all  ships  and  pleasure  craft  which 
use  the  Great  Lakes  system  and  other 
navigable  waters  to  be  equipped  with 
federally  approved  facilities  for  the  prop- 
er retention  or  treatment  of  sewage  and 
other  wastes. 

I  am  glad  to  a.«;sociate  myself  with  the 
views  of  WITI-TV  and  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  excellent  edi- 
torial In  support  of  all-out  efforts  against 
water  pollution: 
|Wrn-TV  (Milwaukee.  Wis.)   editorial,  May 

24,  19651 
An  All-Otjt  Attack  Against  Water  Pollu- 
tion Needed  Before  Its  Too  Late 

We  don't  have  to  look  very  far  to  find 
the  sickening  results  of  water  pollution.  We 
have  It  right  here  in  our  own  front  yard. 
This  Is  where  the  Milwaukee  River  empties 
Into  the  harbor.  What  was  once  a  clean, 
fresh  stream  Is  now  an  open  sewer. 

Now  pollution  didn't  begin  here.  It 
started  In  small  creeks  and  streams  and  in- 
land lakes.  But,  It  quickly  flowed  Into  larger 
bodies  of  water,  collecting  even  more  f>ollu- 
tion.  What's  more  jxvUution  doesn't  stop 
here.  This  foul,  filthy  mess  dumps  into  Lake 
Michigan,  the  source  of  drinking  water  for 
millions  of  mldwesterners. 

Slowly,  but  surely  the  Great  Liikes  are 
becoming  giant  cesspools.  Officials  say  a 
fourth  of  Liike  Erie  Is  already  polluted  and 
getting  worse  every  day.  Up  at  Green  Bay, 
pollution  has  stagnated  parts  of  their  har- 
bor. Beaches  in  and  around  Milwaukee  are 
contaminated.  And.  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice warns  that  the  quality  of  water  in  south- 
ern Lake  Michigan  Is  In  danger.  Pollution 
has  grown  so  widespread  It's  almost  unbe- 
lievable. Imagine  stagnated,  foul-smelling 
pools  of  water  stretching  across  the  Great 
Lakes.  Impossible  you  say?  Well,  health 
officials  aren't  that  confident.  Thcv  foresee 
large  areas  of  fresh  water,  like  the  Great 
Lakes,  clogged  with  debris,  coated  with  slime 
and  algae  and  turned  a  sickly  brown  by  pol- 
lution. 

All  this  has  led  more  and  more  people 
to  worry  about  polluted  water  and  what 
might  be  done  to  stop  it.  Whatever  attnck 
is  made.  It  won't  be  easy — and  it  won't  be 
cheap.  But,  the  only  choice  is  action  now  or 
a   water  supply  possibly   contaminated   for- 


ever. In  Congress  there's  a  bUl  asking  crea- 
tion of  a  new  pollution  policing  force.  New 
standards  of  water  qualltj  would  be  set  up 
and  more  money  would  go  to  communitiee 
to  Improve  treatment  plants.  It's  estimated 
that  major  sewer  Improvements  alone  would 
cost  $20  to  $30  bUlion.  In  Wisconsin,  the 
Southeastern  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion wants  to  begin  a  thorough  study  of  the 
entire  Milwaukee  River  watershed.  All  of 
these  prop>osals  require  money,  a  lot  of 
money,  and  massive,  unselfish  support. 

TV-6  believes  everyone  should  be  fully 
Informed  about  pollution,  and  then  get  mad 
enough  to  do  something  about  It.  There's 
good  reason  to  be  scared  abolrt  what  could 
lie  ahead.  An  all-out  attack  is  the  only 
answer.  We  shouldn't  settle  for  less,  and 
neither  should  our  elected  officials. 


Sixteenth  Annual  Peninsula  Armed 
Forces  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1965 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  14  of  this  year  the  citizens  of  the 
peninsula  area  of  Tidewater,  Va.,  held 
their  16th  Annual  Peninsula  Armed 
Forces  Day  in  honor  of  the  military 
installations  located  in  this  area. 

The  speaker  on  this  (Kcasion  was  the 
Hon.  W.  C.  "Dan"  Daniel,  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  and  for- 
mer national  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion. 

His  interesting  speech  pointed  up  the 
necessity  for  our  Government's  pro\iding 
a  pay  raise  for  the  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

To  my  colleagues  who  have  doubts 
about  this  issue,  I  re.'T)ectfuIly  commend 
the  reading  of  Mr.  Daniel's  speech: 

Remarks  by  W.  C.  (Dan)  Dantel.  Member  or 
TKE  VmciNLA  General  Assemblt,  at  the 
16th  Peninsula  Armkd  Forcfs  Day.  Lang- 
ley  Air  Force  Base  OrnrEiis'  Club 

We  can  best  observe  .'Vrmed  Forces  Day 
1965  by  recognizing  and  crrrectlng  the  eco- 
nomic plight  of  ojr  service  personnel.  I 
should  like  to  devote  the  mnjor  portion  of 
my  remarks  to  thnt  .''ubiect.  Y^nr  chairman 
has  also  requested  t!i;t  I  civc  some  attention 
in  my  talk  to  current  foreli:n  ntTnir?. 

Our  cross  national  pro<luct  in  19G4  was 
$634  bUlion.  This  was  a  14  4-blllion  gain  for 
the  first  quarter  of  19'<5.  The  current  busi- 
ness cxpr.nsion  is  now  well  into  its  5th  year. 
It  is  the  longest  e.xp'nsicm  of  the  postwar 
period;  $37.7  billion  will  be  spent  this  year 
for  production  equipment.  The  Federal 
Goverrmenfs  fir.-t  qunrter  purcliases 
amoimted  to  $64  5  billion.  Spending  by  State 
and  local  govcrnmoni.-.  was  at  aa  annual 
rate  of  $65  4  billion.  One  vital  segment  of 
our  population  is  not  sharing  fully  In  this 
prosperity.     The  American  fighting  man. 

Professional  p.nrl  tcoluiiccl  workers  sal.iries 
have  increased  56  percent  over  the  past  12 
years.  Production  workers  have  enjoj-ed  a 
52.7  percent  increase.  The  pay  of  civil  serv- 
ice employees  ha.s  incrca.«;e(l  46  3  percent.  The 
pay  of  our  military  personnel  has  Increased 
only  36  percent.  Current  information  In- 
dicates that  this  gap  Ls  widening. 

We  have  heard  much  about  first -class  cltl- 
j^enship  in  recent  years.  I  support  a  policy 
of  first-class  citl7on.ship  for  tho.-^e  who  earn 


It.  Oxur  military  forces  have  earned  It.  Tl.  ".• 
deserve  no  less  than  a  10-percent  Increase  in 
pay.  The  cost  will  be  approximately  $1  bil- 
lion a  year.  If  we  can  afford  a  billion  dollars 
to  relieve  poverty  of  friend  and  foe  alike  in 
southeast  Asia,  we  can  afford  whatever 
amount  It  takes  to  provide  oiu'  fighting  n.  n 
with  flrst-class  citizenship  pay. 

What  are  the  byproducts  of  this  s';  j. 
standard  pay?  Reenlistment  rates  are  dov  :i. 
Servicemen  are  receiving  relief  benel...v 
Others  need  It  but  are  too  proud  to  acct  -.t 
it  The  base  pay  of  some  is  below  the  Gi  .- 
ernment  poverty  level.  Many  of  them  .  -r 
moonlighting.  Servicemen's  wives  work  •  , 
help  support  the  family  in  many  cases.  .\-; 
a  businessman,  I  know  the  cost  of  person  ■; 
turnover.  The  reenlistment  rate  for  regu  r 
Nivy  personnel  has  dropped  13  percent  in  3 
years.  The  reenlistment  rate  in  the  Armv  i^ 
a  little  short  of  disgraceful.  In  1962  o:  .■ 
20  percent  of  Army  Inductees  reenllsted.  ik 
1963  the  reenlistment  dropped  to  11.2  p-  - 
cent.  In  fiscal  year  1964  a  3.6-percent  l..*- 
was  reached.  What  does  this  personnel  tur..- 
over  cost?  The  enlisted  personnel  strenpii 
of  the  Army  Is  expected  to  be  840,000  .'  r 
fiscal  year  1966.  It  will  be  necessary  to  i.;- 
duct  111,000  men  to  maintain  this  streng-  ■ 
The  basic  training  cost  per  man  is  $4.0 
If  you  add  elementary  specialty  training,  t".  .• 
cost  Is  upped  to  $5,500  per  man. 

We  Invest  $20,000  In  each  4-year  Navy  c  - 
listment.  Tlie  reenlistment  rate  for  regu>  r 
military  personnel  Is  also  tmacceptable.  T;..s 
problem  is  defensewide.  It  Is  not  restrict  i 
to  any  one  branch  of  the  service.  The  rec:.- 
llstment  rate  for  Army  regulars  has  dropj;- i 
3  percent  In  the  past  3  years,  the  Navy  li 
percent,  the  Marine  Corp)s  11  percent,' t:.o 
Air  Force  13  percent.  Defensewide  the  re.  - 
listnicnt  rate  for  regulejrs  is  down  10  perct  : 
in  3  ye.ars. 

Retention  rate  for  officers  is  likewise  d -- 
turblng.  This  wholly  unsatisfactory  expr  .- 
ence  is  also  defensewide:  9,207  reserve 
fleers  completed  their  period  of  obliga^  i 
service  In  1964;  2,092  elected  to  remain  :i 
active  duty  in  a  voluntary  indefinite  err  - 
gory.  This  represents  only  83  percent  of  •  e 
minimum  requirements  of  this  categ 
Obviously,  little  selectivity  could  be  e>:  ;- 
clsed. 

The  Transportation  Corps  requires  a  li  c 
period  of  training.  In  1964  the  Corps  !  J 
599  reserve  officers  eligible  for  retention.  Ts 
minimum  requirements  was  162  oflBcers.  O  v 
91  elected  to  remain  In  an  indefinite  c;>.-  - 
gory.     A  retention  rate  of  only  56  percent 

Basic  training  for  an  Air  Force  pilot  !s 
$90  000.  It  costs  $268,000  to  train  an  F-:  0 
pilot,  an  F-4C  pilot  $324,000,  a  B-52  C(  - 
mander.  $1.24  million  per  man,  an  F-1  5 
$600,000.  These  figures  represent  aggrec  *e 
cost. 

For  such  outlays  we  are  entitled  to  fr  - 
class  personnel.  In  order  to  get  and  >;•  p 
first-class  personnel  they  must  be  paid  ci 
mensurnt*  with  their  duties  and  respons"  - 
Itlcs.  Obviously,  money  will  not  solve  aii  -.i 
the  problems.  We  will  not  keep  all  of  r 
trained  personnel.  However,  it  is  a  br^  d 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

What  are  the  causes  for  this  high  turn' ■  or 
and  low  retention?  Low  pay.  poor  housi..l, 
and  career  insecurity. 

Quality  officer  candidates  from  tlie  ^■r 
ROTC  hnve  deteriorated.  Qualifying  t.  s 
are  used  for  selection  purposes.  In  1957  •  'P 
averan:e  percentile  score  for  entrance  into  i  e 
Air  Force  ROTC  program  was  63.  By  1  "2 
the  average  percentile  score  was  52.  "The  .Mr 
Force  retained  only  48  percent  of  its  Jun  r 
ofiBcers  over  the  past  3  years. 

We  cannot  Justify  continued  low  pay  f ^r 
our  service  people  on  the  theory  that  he  Is 
being  replaced  by  automation.  The  bl. -'k 
box  will  never  replace  these  individuals.  .".'- 
though  machines  have  been  replacing  mu.  > 
power  for  generations,  science  has  not  vet 
found    an    acceptable    substitute    for    m.  :> 
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pawer.  Robots  are  causing  a  new  emphaala 
c ..  man's  eyes  to  meastire,  his  hands  to  ad- 
ju.'t,  and  his  mind  to  select.  They  cannot 
f.:minate,  however,  the  requirement  for  alert, 
fciucated,  and  trained  men.  Machines  do 
nut  create,  they  only  duplicate.  Automatic 
equipment  does  not  think,  it  follows  orders. 
I;  dividuals  must  know  when  to  push  the 
b'l'ton  and  why. 

There  is  a  great  stress  on  education  today. 
Ti.is  Is  as  it  should  be.  The  serviceman  is 
•.^  i^ll  ahead  on  this  score.  He  remains  behind 
i;;  financial  compensation.  The  Continental 
.\.-niy  Command  operates  26  schools.  It  is 
b..sed  right  here  at  Fort  Monroe.  It  offers 
a  selection  of  600  cotu-ses.  Three  hundred 
rnd  fifty  military  occupation  specialists  are 
.-iv.aiable.  One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
IL  dividuals  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity on  site.  Another  200,000  are  enrolled 
in  correspondence  courses. 

The  educational  attainments  of  the  man 
In  uniform  are  steadily  rising.  Seventy-three 
percent  of  the  enlisted  personnel  axe  high 
school  graduates.  It  was  48  percent  Just 
10  years  ago.  Only  25  percent  of  the  Amerl- 
c..i\  male  population  over  25  has  graduated 
from  high  school.  Eight  percent  of  the 
American  men  over  25  are  college  graduates. 
Sixty-nine  percent  of  the  officer  corps  today 
h  ve  college  diplomas,  10  years  ago  It  was 
cv:iy  50  percent.  This  makes  him  a  better 
t    dler.    It  entitles  him  to  more  pay. 

The  President  appointed  a  committee  to 
f-.udy  the  matter  of  military  pay.  The  com- 
mittee has  reported  and  recommended  an 
u;)vvard  adjustment  of  4.7  percent.  This  is 
p'  ossly  inadequate. 

Congressman  Mendel  Rfvers,  of  South 
C  roUna,  has  introduced  a  military  pay  bill, 
K  R.  5725,  to  bring  about  this  objective.  I 
!.■  pe  you  will  persuade  your  Congressman  to 
.■~upix>rt  this  bill. 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

May  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  subject 
c;  foreign  affairs.  There  are  some  among 
i:  who  say  that  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
'  imtry  should  be  of  no  concern  to  any  ex- 
c  pt  the  ones  directly  responsible  for  its  im- 
ilementatlon.  With  this  I  do  not  agree.  It 
t"  ours  to  me  that  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
C'  untry  should  be  of  vital  concern  to  every 
c  .0  who  is  Interested  in  the  preservation  of 
t  ur  American  way,  based  upon  a  fundamental 
b  lef  in  God  and  propelled  by  our  profit- 
I'.  >Tivated  system. 

The  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy  should 
tv  to  protect  and  advance  U.S.  interests 
;::  world  affairs.  The  purpose  of  our  na- 
t  nal  security  program  should  be  to  pro- 
v.de  the  muscle  to  make  that  policy  effective. 

Tlie  winds  of  slavery  blowing  out  of  the 
.S::vo-Soviet  countries  are  on  a  collision  course 
with  the  winds  of  freedom  from  the  West. 
Ti\e  future  of  mankind  may  very  well  be 
C'  termined  by  which  wind  prevails. 

-\Uhough  men  dream  of  a  more  fruitful 
I.  o  of  life  than  to  spend  their  creative  en- 
cr;ies  building  the  Instruments  of  destruc- 
"..  n,  there  appears  to  be  no  safe  alternative. 
H' re  are  some  reasons  why.  On  October  15, 
I  •<-i4,  Nlkita  Khrushchev,  the  recognized 
;•  .der  of  the  worldwide  Conxmuuist  con- 
•STjracy  and  overlord  of  the  most  expansive 
c  :onial  empire  in  contemporary  world  his- 
t  ry,  was  impeached  by  his  own  cabinet. 
Vwiy?  Because  he  failed  to  practice  100- 
P'-.cent  communism.  He  w.is  replaced  by 
ti.e  team  of  Breznev  and  Kosygin.  In  their 
i.r.st  policy  pronouncements  they  declared 
a  ■.•ontinuation  of  the  20-year  cold'  war  upon 
t;.p  United  States  and  her  allies.  They  called 
f'r  an  extension  of  their  philosophy  of  peace - 
•  .1  and  competitive  coexistence.  Stalin,  too. 
pr.^ctlced  coexistence.  He  Joined  the  hated 
s  lialists  In  the  1930's.  He  was  allied  with 
T.  p  detestable  capitalists  in  World  War  II. 
V.  F  paid  for  our  nalveness  at  Tehran  and 
"^-   'ta,  Kosygin  will  present  his  bill  in  due 


time.  We  will  pay  again  unless  we  le<uii 
from  the  lessons  of  history.  Peaceful  co- 
existence is  a  noble  Ideal  but  about  as  prac- 
tical under  today's  world  conditions  and  by 
the  Soviet  definition  as  total  disarmament. 

There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  why  we  are  in  South  Vietnam. 
Here  Is  my  opinion.  We  are  there  to  fulfill 
the  terms  of  a  contractual  obligation.  We 
are  there  because  we  were  invited  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  create  a  climate  for 
political  self-determination.  We  are  there 
in  the  interest  of  250  million  southeast  Asians 
and  in  owr  self-interest.  We  are  there  be- 
cause our  Government  feels  it  is  better  to 
fight  In  Vietnam  than  in  Hawaii,  Alaska,  or 
the  west  coast  of  the  mainland.  This  is  an- 
other inning  in  an  overtime  ball  game. 

It  is  Important  that  we  recognize  this  fact 
of  life.  We  are  not  in  southeast  Asia  to  im- 
pose democracy  nor  should  we  be.  Repre- 
sentative democracy  is  never  imposed  from 
without.  It  must  develop  and  grow  from 
within.  Only  dictatorships  and  monarchies 
are  made.  Representative  democracy  is  an 
institution  of  political  noonday,  it  is  not 
the  half-light  of  political  dawn. 

Having  been  In  southeast  Asia  recently,  I 
do  not  share  the  pessimism  of  some.  I  found 
oiu-  military  personnel  ready  to  undertake 
whatever  assignment  was  given  them  in  the 
interest  of  freedom.  If  the  politicians  make 
the  right  decisions,  and  at  the  moment  they 
are  in  my  Judgment,  I  have  no  fear  of  the 
ultimate  outcome.  Planned  escalation  is 
winning  the  war.  It  should  be  continued 
and  accelerated  if  found  necessary. 

There  is  a  small  minority  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere  who  advocate  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  This  would  be 
an  exercise  in  futility.  It  might  help  them 
to  remember  that  we  are  in  a  negotiated  situ- 
ation at  this  time.  Based  upon  past  experi- 
ence, the  enemy  would  propose  as  a  basis  for 
settlement  a  coalition  government  similar  to 
the  Laos-Troika.  This  crumbling  monument 
to  our  nalveness  is  not  calculated  to  serve 
well  the  Interest  of  freedom.  The  enemy  un- 
derstands only  naked  power.  I  applaud  the 
President's  decision  to  use  such  power. 

While  our  eyes  are  glued  to  the  situation 
in  Vietnam,  our  adversaries  are  fishing  in  the 
troubled  waters  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Conditions  in  that  island  republic  degen- 
erated to  the  point  that  the  President  was 
required  to  snatch  the  Monroe  Doctrine  from 
the  B.iy  of  Pigs  and  impose  its  terms  there. 
He  was  Justified  In  doing  so.  Our  failure  to 
wipe  the  scum  of  communism  from  our  door- 
step In  Cuba  produced  this  untenable  situa- 
tion. President  Johnson,  subscribing  to  the 
theory  that  two  wrongs  never  make  a  right, 
acted  with  dispatch  and  restored  honor  to 
our  country  in  this  instance.  Let  us  not 
compromise  our  position  there  now  and  lose 
the  peace  after  having  won  the  war  as  has 
so  frequently  been  the  case. 

We  can  take  little  comfort  from  the  rift 
between  Russia  and  Red  China.  The  Com- 
munist camps  are  barking  at  one  another. 
This  does  not  mean  they  have  lost  their  teeth 
or  their  appetite.  Kosygin  preaches  goulash 
over  guns.  Mao  Tse-tung  preaches  guns  over 
goulash.  The  quarrel  is  whether  the  revolu- 
tion should  be  fought  on  an  empty  stomach 
or  a  full  one.  Both  agree  the  revolution  must 
continue.  The  division  is  not  on  what  com- 
munism is.  It's  how  communism  can  de- 
stroy representative  democracy.  It  Is  an 
argument  of  methods,  not  objectives.  World 
domination  is  the  goal  of  both,  Marx  is  a 
prophet  of  both.  We  must  understand  the 
n.iture  of  the  protractlve  struggle.  We  must 
have  no  Illusions  about  the  meaning  of  the 
Ideological  conflict. 

Our  best  guarantee  for  peace  is  to  keep  oiu- 
country  economically  sound,  morally  and 
spiritually  right,  and  militarily  Impregnable. 
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Capt  Paul  Crawley,  U.S.  Army,  Norwich, 
N.Y.,  Soldier,  Displays  Gallantry  Under 
Fire  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OP    NEW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  AH  VES 
Tuesday,  May  25.  1965 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
all  the  detailed  discussion  that  has  gone 
on  in  recent  weeks  regarding  the  fighting 
in  Vietnam  I  sometimes  think  we  are  apt 
to  forget  that  it  Is  individual  American 
combat  men  who  are  carrying  out,  with- 
out complaint  and  with  very  great  dis- 
tinction, the  hea\'y  burden  of  our  com- 
mitment there. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  and  Im- 
pressive stories  of  ixrsonal  valor  In  Viet- 
nam came  to  my  attention  the  other  day 
with  regard  to  the  actions  of  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  Army  Capt.  Paul  Craw- 
ley, of  Norwich,  N.Y.  The  account  ap- 
peared in  tlie  Norwich  Evening  Sun  for 
May  11,  1965,  and  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  it  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Newsman  Describes  Norwich  Mans 
Gall-mmtry 

A  gallant  Norwich  soldier,  Capt.  Paul 
Crawley,  was  featvired  in  a  full-color  picture 
and  story  on  the  front  page  of  the  St.  Peters- 
biu-g,  Pla.,  Times,  May  2. 

The  story,  written  by  a  Times  staffman 
who  had  Just  retvimed  from  special  assign- 
ment in  Vietnam,  told  of  Captain  Crawley's 
gallantry  under  fire  in  a  combat  situation 
as  deadly  as  any  which  took  place  In  World 
War  II  or  Korea.  Here  Is  the  story  as  told 
by  George  Swcers.  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times. 

The  incident  took  place  on  a  5'i-hour 
patrol  whose  purpose  was  to  capture  small 
Red  hamlets  during  which  Captain  Crawley 
acted  as  an  adviser  to  the  actual  leader  of 
the  patrol.  Captain  Hong,  of  the  Vietnamese 
Army.  Crawley  said  'My  Job  is  to  work  with 
and  advise  my  counterpart  Captain  Hong 
•    •    •  everything  goes  through  him. 

'Hong  does  not  speak  English  and  Crawley, 
who  has  been  In  Vietnam  only  3  weeks, 
knows  little  Vietnamese.  This  makes  the 
advising  process  a  complicated  one.  Craw- 
ley has  two  interpreters  to  maintain  liaison 
with  Hong." 

"Tlie  patrol  started.  1  (Sweers)  went 
with  Crawley  and  Hong  who  were  taking  60 
of  the  200  Vietnamese  straight  toward  the 
hamlets." 

"As  we  started  out,  I  stayed  close  to  Cap- 
tain Crawley."  When  we  were  halfway  up  the 
hill,  the  first  Vletcong  opened  light  sniper 
fire  at  the  leadmen  In  our  group  which  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  leadmen 
returned  the  fire  •  •  •  downhill  into  the 
hamlet  and  the  rest  of  us  hurried  up  to  the 
peak  and  crouched  behind  the  concrete 
gravestones  that  dot  Vietnamese  hills. 

Tlie  firing  stopped  and  started  again  but 
this  time  "it  was  the  steady  chatter  of  a  ma- 
chlnegun  fire  raking  the  cleared  area  around 
the  village." 

"Crawley  told  his  radioman  to  Inform  the 
U.S.  helicopter  hovering  over  us  that  we  were 
pinned  down.  The  copter  radioed  back  to 
aak  If  Crawley  wanted  rocket  machlnegun- 
Buppresslon  fire  into  the  hamlet  to  get  the 
machlnegun. 
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"Crawley  can't  make  that  decision.  He's  an 
adviser.  That  decision  Is  up  to  tlie  Viet- 
namese commander.  So  Captain  Hong  came 
scurrying  up  to  conler. 

"Crawley  told  the  interprerter  the  unit  was 
pinned  down.  The  Interpreter  told  Hong. 
Hong  told  the  interpreter  he  realized  the  sit- 
viation.  The  interpreter  passed  the  informa- 
tion on  to  Crawley. 

"Crawley  told  the  interpreter  he  ^as  ad- 
vising Hong  to  ask  for  some  suppression  fire 
from  the  helicopter.  The  interpreter  told 
Hong.  Hong  answered  back  through  the  in- 
terpreter that  too  many  of  his  men  were  too 
close  to  the  hamlet  wall.  The  helicopter's 
rockets  might  kill  some  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese troops. 

"They  talked  back  and  forth  through  the 
interpreter  and  pored  over  their  maps  while 
the  bullets  cracked  overhead.  It  was  a  classic 
example  of  the  language  problem  that  has 
hampered  these  Joint  U.S.-South  Vietnamese 
operations  since  they  began. 

Finally  Hong  convinced  Crawley  the  heli- 
copter fixe  would  be  too  dangerous  and  the 
armed  chopper  was  waved  off. 

"The  Vietnamese  were  pouring  the  fire  in- 
to the  hamlet  now,  the  bullets  chipping  the 
bamboo  wall  around  the  hamlet. 

"The  fire  let  up  a  little.  The  Vletcong 
apparently'  were  slipping  out  the  back  door 
and  the  first  Vietnamese  were  entering  the 
hamlet  to  mop  up. 

"The  radios  started  to  chatter  again.  The 
Vietnamese  radioman  reported  to  his  captain 
that  one  of  their  men  had  been  hit.  The 
captain  told  his  interpreter  who  told  Craw- 
ley. 

"Crawley  looked  around.  The  wounded 
man  was  a  sergeant  in  a  platoon  to  our  right. 
Crawley  told  his  radioman  to  call  for  an  Air 
Evac — an  ambulance  helicopter  to  pick  up 
the  wounded  man. 

"The  wounded  man  was  too  close  to  the 
hamlet  wall,  however,  and  would  have  to  be 
brought  out  to  an  open  field  where  the 
'copter  could  land. 

"Crawley  looked  at  his  interpreter  and 
then  decided  not  to  go  through  another 
complicated  two-language  conversation  with 
Hong  and  the  Interpreters. 

"  'Let's  go  get  him,"  he  yelled  to  his  medi- 
cal aid  man  and  we  were  off  and  running. 
We  found  the  wounded  man  on  a  grassy 
slope.     His  leg  had  been  crudely  bandaged. 

"Crawley  still  had  to  get  the  Vietnamese 
soldier  to  where  the  'copter  could  land. 
Without  saying  a  word  he  picked  him  up  and 
started  to  carrying  him  toward  the  clearing. 
Spahn  and  I  followed  along  as  the  American 
captain  carried  the  Vietnamese  sergeant 
through  a  paddy  canal  with  water  up  to  his 
waist.  We  reached" a  safe  area  several  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  hamlet  and  waited. 

"We  could  look  back  at  the  hamlet  where 
the  Vietnamese  were  spraying  the  thatched 
huts  with  submachinegun  fire  and  looking 
inside  for  Vletcong.  At  one  point  a  Vletcong 
guerrilla  bolted  from  the  hamlet  and  ran  for 
the  trees  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing.  A  hail 
of  fire  reached  out  for  him  but  he  made  it 
to  the  trees,  and  disappeared  Into  the  Jungle. 

"Now  we  could  hear  the  whirring  of  the 
ambulance  copter  In  the  sky  and  Spahn 
ignited  a  green  smoke  grenade  to  indicate 
the  wind  direction  to  the  pilot.  He  landed. 
We  put  the  wounded  soldier  aboard  and 
'copter  lifted  off  and  headed  for  the  hospital. 

"The  battle  was  over. 

"The  Vletcong  snipers  had  fled  leaving  be- 
hind some  supplies  and  ammunition.  The 
hamlet  was  sectu-e — at  least  for  now.  But 
after  the  troops  left,  couldn't  the  Vletcong 
come  right  back,  patch  up  the  fort  and  start 
sniping  at  the  railroad  repair  crews  again? 

"I  asked  the  captain. 

"Was  it  a  success?"  he  asked  himself.  "In 
some  ways.  yes.  We  got  some  of  their  sup- 
plies but  we  didn't  get  them.  I  wanted  us 
us  to  get  some  of  them.  But  their  Intel- 
ligence and  ways  of  getting  out  are  fantastic. 
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And  once  they  get  into  tha  Jungle  they  Just 
disappear." 

"How  long  they  disappear,  no  one  knows. 
It's  possible  Crawley  and  hl»  troops  will  have 
to  come  back  to  this  same  hamlet  in  a  week 
and  make  the  Vletcong  disappear  again. 

"For  this  day  anyway,  out  little  part  of  the 
war  was  over.    We  walked  back  home." 

Captain  Is  Care^l  Man 
Capt.  Paul  Crawley  attended  elementary 
school  in  Norwich.  He  wa«  graduated  from 
Valley  Forge  Military  Academy  in  1951  and 
attended  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
in  Troy  for  2  years  before  enlisting  In  the 
Regular  Army  in  1953. 

The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Crawley 
of  17  Miller  Street,  Norwich,  Captain  Crawley 
has  made  a  career  of  the  Army.  He  was 
graduated  from  OCS  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga., 
where  he  took  a  ranger  course. 

He  was  also  with  the  82d  Airborne  Division 
for  2  years,  as  a  paratrooper,  and  made  more 
than  30  Jumps. 


Castro's  Subversion  ia  the  United 
States — Part  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2$,  1965 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Security  Council  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  respected  private  organiza- 
tions dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Nation  and  of  freedom  everywhere.  Its 
weekly  Washington  Report  invariably 
deals  authoritatively  with  national  and 
international  developments  affecting  the 
Nation's  security.  The  May  17  and 
24  issues  of  this  report  detailed  the  pat- 
tern of  Castro's  subversion  in  the  United 
States  as  written  by  DeWitt  S.  Copp.  its 
able  and  authoritative  managing  editor. 
Part  I  of  the  two-part  series  is  as  follows: 
Washington  Report:  Castro's  Subversion 
IN  THE  United  States 

Washington,  May  17,  1965. — British  his- 
torian and  philosopher,  Arnold  Toynbee,  be- 
fore giving  a  lecture  at  the  State  Department 
on  April  16,  1965,  was  quoted  as  saying:  "It's 
hard  to  understand  why  jrou  make  such  a 
fuss  about  Castro,"  And  then  comf>aring 
the  United  States  and  Cuba  to  an  elephant 
and  its  fear  of  a  mouse,  be  quipped,  "It's 
great  fun  for  the  mouse." 

Just  a  week  prior  to  these  comments,  a 
CIA  report  on  Cuban  subyersion  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ter-American Affairs  (Selden  committee). 
The  report  stated  in  part  that  "the  Castro 
regime  has  in  operation  (since  1961)  a  high- 
ly professional  espionage  and  subversion 
agency,  the  General  Directorate  of  Intelli- 
gence (DGI).  The  DGI  is  advised  by  at 
least  five  Soviet  intelligence  specialists. 
Moreover,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  highly 
secret  meetings  of  Latin  American  leaders 
in  Havana  last  November  was  to  give  added 
impetus  to  more  militant  Oommunist  activ- 
ity in  the  hemisphere." 

Castro's  DGI  is  divided  Into  three  luiits, 
the  largest  of  which  mastenninds  the  train- 
ing, financing  and  promoting  of  subversion, 
and  guerrilla  warfare  in  Coneral  and  South 
American  countries.  Though  the  CIA  re- 
port spelled  out  in  detail  the  degree  of  the 
DGI's  activities  in  these  areas,  it  made  no 
mention  of  its  efforts  in  tbe  United  SUites. 


Our    own    investigation    attempts    in    some 
measure  to  fill  the  gap. 

METHODS    OF    INFILTRATION 

There  are  two  known  major  points  of  entry 
by  which  covert  Castro  agents  infiltrate  the 
United  States.  One  is  by  fishing  boat  to 
Puerto  Rico,  and  then  by  illegally  entering 
the  United  States  with  falsified  documents 
Congressman  William  Cramer,  Republican, 
of  Florida,  in  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  as  far 
back  as  2  years  ago  said  that  "  •  *  'in  excess 
of  1.000  people  have  come  through  this  route 
into  the  United  States  as  Puerto  Bican  citi- 
zens with  falsified  passports." 

The  other  method  of  infiltration  is  by  boat 
or  plane  to  Mexico.  There  the  Mexican 
Communist  Party  supplies  the  proper  papers 
and  the  agent  crosses  the  border  at  Laredo. 
Juarez,  or  Tijuana  Infiltrators  from  Cuba 
who  enter  the  Uaiited  States  using  either  one 
of  these  routes,  or  via  Canada,  masking  their 
identities  by  whatever  manner,  are  trained 
agents  whose  assignments  cover  the  Marxian 
spectrum  of  subversive  activities. 

indication  OF  ACTIVITIES 

On  the  night  of  November  16,  1962,  the 
FBI  raided  a  workshop  on  West  27th  Street 
in  New  York  City.  There  they  seized  a  se- 
cret cache  of  weapons  and  explosives  which 
included  delayed  action  incendiary  bombs. 
They  also  arrested  three  Castro  agents  and 
Roberto  Santiesteban  Casanova,  a  newly  ar- 
rived attache  with  the  Cuban  mission  at  the 
U.N.  The  other  members  of  the  Cuban  mis- 
sion. Jose  Gomez  Abad  and  his  wife,  Elsa. 
were  named  as  fellow  conspirators. 

The  purpose  of  the  weapons  and  the  ex- 
plosives was  for  the  sabotaging  of  defense 
installations  and  the  demoralization  of  the 
civilian  population.  Attorney  General  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  said  the  plan  was  aimed  at  the 
heart  of  the  internal  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Four  days  later,  immigration  oflScers  in 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  reported  that  Mexican  au- 
thorities had  prevented  the  blowing  up  of 
the  International  Bridge  between  Browns- 
ville and  Matamoros,  Mexico.  In  doing  so. 
they  also  nipped  in  the  bud  a  sabotage  plan 
to  destroy  major  buildings  in  Matamoros. 
Two  of  those  apprehended  were  Castro 
agents. 

Since  1962,  there  have  been  several  allied 
cases,  one  taking  place  in  October  1964,  in 
which  a  bomb  was  exploded  in  the  E\'er- 
glades  Hotel  in  Miami,  Injtirlng  a  number  of 
Cuban  exiles  attending  a  meeting. 

Some  months  later,  a  Cuban  terrorist 
threat  to  bomb  the  Roney  Plaza  Hotel  in 
Miami  intimidated  the  management  into 
canceling  a  meeting  of  this  same  exile 
organization. 

This  threat  came  on  the  same  day  the 
bomb  plot  to  blow  up  the  Washington  Mon- 
ument, the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  the  Lib- 
erty Bell  was  discovered. 

On  the  surface,  this  latter  episode 
appeared  to  be  the  wild  act  of  a  quartet  of 
misguided  idiots.  But  there  is  sound  rea- 
son to  believe  that,  wild  as  the  attempt  was. 
the  four  wotild-be  saboteurs  were  actina; 
luider  DGI  Instructions.  Leader  of  tlie 
bomb  plot,  Robert  S.  Collier,  had  traveled 
Illegally  to  Cuba  in  the  summer  of  1964 
Upon  his  return,  he  formed,  with  a  number 
of  fellow  Cuban  travelers,  a  pro-Castro,  pn  - 
Peiping  group  which  called  itself  the  Black 
Liberation  Front.  In  December  1964  a 
United  Nations  party  was  given  by  the 
Cuban  delegation  in  honor  of  its  visitin/ 
gruerrilla  expert.  Ernesto  Che  Guevara,  A', 
this  party,  Collier  was  introduced  to  Mi- 
chelle Duclos,  a  member  of  an  extremi.-'. 
separatist  organization  in  Quebec.  Later, 
the  plotters  bought  the  dynamite  in  Car- 
ada.  and  it  was  Miss  Duclos  who  transport' .; 
the  explosives  to  New  York  in  her  car. 

These  five  incidents  fall  under  the  headiv.z 
or   terror   tactics.     That   only  one   of   them 
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met  with  any  real  degree  of  success  speaks 
well  for  the  FBI  and  our  law-enforcement 
agencies.  However,  FBI  Director  J.  EdgEir 
H  xtiver,  pointed  out  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  last 
year  year  that  the  efforts  of  the  Castro 
regime  to  infiltrate  intelligence  agents  into 
the  United  States  "show  that  we  (FBI)  must 
inixintain  a  broad  coverage  in  this  area  of  our 
operations." 

How  broad  a  coverage  can  be  glimpsed  by 
t:  ese  additional  incidents.  In  early  1963, 
.-.  Castro  agent  was  apprehended  in  a  New 
York  City  apartment  p>ossessing  a  suitcase 
fi'.'.ed  virith  visa  applications  and  other  docu- 
ir.ents  which  would  aid  fellow  agents  to  gain 
i: legal  entry  into  the  United  States. 

From  Caracas,  Venezuela,  in  February  of 
this  year  came  news  of  another  type  of  smug- 
gling operation,  which  again  pointed  toward 
tne  activities  of  U.S.-based  Castro  agents. 
By  accident,  on  board  the  U.S.  ship  Santa 
Rosa  were  fotmd  1,000  mail  pouches  filled 
v.ith  i>ro-Castro  Uterattire.  The  literature 
h.id  been  printed  In  and  shipped  from  Miami, 
FLi. 

Just  as  Puerto  Rico  has  served  as  an  im- 
portant way  station  in  Castro  agents  to 
e;iter  the  United  States,  it  has  also  served  as 
a  transit  point  for  still  another  sort  of  smug- 
c'.mg — that  of  narcotic  drugs. 

In  December  1964,  three  Castro  agents  were 
arrested  at  Miami  Airport — one  of  them  a 
Cuban,  Mario  Carabeo  Nerey.  Treasury  of- 
ficials in  Puerto  Rico  said  Carabeo  Nerey  was 
engaged  In  drug  traffic.  How  large  the  traffic 
is  can  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  between 
J  -nuaxy  and  November  1964,  narcotics  agents 
?cized  697  pounds  of  drugs  being  smuggled 
Into  the  U.S.  from  Cuba.  This  was  an  In- 
crease of  over  450  pounds  seized  during  the 
previous  year.  Included  in  this  amovmt  was 
i-.eroin,  shipped  to  CuUa  from  Red  China. 

In  January  1965,  a  New  York  police  inspec- 
vr,  Ira  Bluth,  was  quoted  as  saying:  "Mari- 
huana used  to  come  to  New  York  almost  en- 
tirely from  Mexico,  but  recently  large 
aniounts  of  the  drug  have  been  discovered 
r  >mlng  from  Cuba." 

On  January   15,    1965,   Oscar  H.   Reguera 
:  :id  Elidoro  Martinez  were  taken  into  custody 
;:    a  New  York  motel  with  $3  million  worth 
;  cocaine  In  their  luggage.    Martinez  is  be- 
hoved to  be  a  Castro  agent. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  harmful  effects 
r.cidictlon  to  these  drugs  creates,  the  major 
rurpose  behind  the  smuggling  of  narcotics 
:T-to  the  United  States  by  Castro  agents  Is 
n  raise  money  to  finance  an  Insurrection  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

Castro's  DGI  Is  working  in  concert  with 
Puerto  Rican  Communists  and  militant 
.■splinter  factions  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Inde- 
1  indence  movement,  accelerating  their  at- 
*  ;'ks  against  the  social  and  governmental 
fnicture  of  the  Island.  Since  1961,  a  num- 
1 '  r  of  Castro-supplied  arms  caches  have  been 
uncovered.  Gun  battles  have  been  fought 
b  fween  the  police  and  Insurrectionists. 
C  .stro  agents  have  infiltrated  both  exile  and 
f  -ident  groups,  their  purpose  being  to  stim- 
V.  ite  the  kind  of  rioting  which  would  re- 
c;  ire  armed  Intervention.  Should  this  hap- 
;  n.  the  cry  for  Independence,  which  97  per- 
C'  nt  of  the  Puerto  Rican  electorate  rejected 
h-:  the  November  1964  elections,  would  take 
r-  a  more  critical  meaning.  This  Is  so  be- 
c  ase  the  strategy  of  the  movement  is  tied 
'  :ectly  to  the  November  20,  1964,  vote  of  the 
^-  -ited  Nations  Committee  on  Anticolonlal- 
;  .n.  The  Committee  voted  17  to  6,  In  direct 
'.  lation  of  a  1953  General  Assembly  ruling, 
place  the  demand  for  Puerto  Rican  Inde- 
;     idence  on  the  U.N.  agenda. 

This  act  played  directly  into  the  hands  of 
C  =;tro's  DGI  and  Puerto  Rican  extremists— 
t'.vo  of  whom  are  presently  members  of  the 
Cuban  U.N.  mission. 

^Vhen  the  General  Assembly  convenes 
:  run,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  agitation  and 
J  -   paganda  will  be  stepped  up  in  New  York 


and  San  Juan,  with  the  possibility  of  more 
violent  actions  erupting  in  Puerto  Rico. 

SCOPE   OF  THE    ITTORT 

Recently,  the  Puerto  Rican  newspaper  "El 
Mxindo"  estimated  that  since  1960,  12,000 
Americans  and  Puerto  Ricans  have  received 
subversive  training  in  Cuba. 

We  cannot  attest  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
figtires  nor  can  we  say  how  many  of  that 
number  are  under  the  orders  of  the  Cuban 
Directorate  of  Intelligence.  Although  we 
do  not  have  Castro-trained  guerrillas  oper- 
ating in  our  country  as  a  number  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  presently  do,  we 
can  say  that  intelligence  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  here  and  in  Puerto  Rico  take 
the  efforts  of  the  DGI  most  seriously. 

Of  course,  the  publicly  known  cases  out- 
lined In  this  report  can  only  give  an  indica- 
tion of  what  Is  afoot.  Hoary  historians  such 
as  Toynbee  may  look  down  upon  the  world 
and  view  It  from  the  vantage  point  of  cen- 
ttu-les.  Unfortunately,  we  who  have  to  live 
in  the  world  from  day  to  day  and  face  its 
reality  cannot  afford  cute  analogies  of  mice 
and  elephants  with  regard  to  Castro  and  our- 
selves. 

In  part  II  of  "Castro's  Subversion  in  the 
United  States"  we  wiU  show  how  Castro's 
American  supporters,  using  the  techniques 
of  agitation  and  propaganda;  by  forming 
front  groups;  by  infiltrating  the  civU  rights 
movement,  and  by  attacking  our  foreign  pol- 
icy are  winning  important  victories  in  what 
can  best  be  termed  the  psychological  hot 
war. 


Raise  Insn£Bcieiit 


Champion  Harebrained  Scheme 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25. 1965 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  the  following  editorial 
by  Mrs.  Guy  Easterly,  publisher  of  the 
La  Follette  Press.  This  timely  and  re- 
vealing editorial  appeared  in  the  May  20, 
1965,  edition  of  this  vvldely  read  and  re- 
spected Tennessee  newspaper. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  the  views 
presented  and  cc«nmend  its  contents  to 
my  colleagues. 

Champion  Harebrained  Scheme 

Many  people  have  thought  the  national  ad- 
ministration in  Washington  has  gone  off  the 
deep  end  so  many  times  that  there  would  be 
no  more  deep  ends  left  •  •  •  but  these  peo- 
ple have  underestimated  the  national  ad- 
ministration. 

It  Is  with  continuing  amazement  that  we 
observe  the  proposals  put  forth  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  one  of  the  latest  is  definite- 
ly a  prizewinner — something  of  a  humdinger 
among  humdingers. 

The  administration  is  proposing  that  the 
Federal  Government  help  pay  the  rent  for 
moderate  Income  and  needy  families.  This 
facet  of  the  Great  Society  is  called  an  "effort 
to  improve  the  American  city." 

Improving  the  American  city  Is  a  com- 
mendable idea,  but  the  powers  that  be  call 
"moderate"  and  "needy"  families  those  with 
incomes  up  to  $16,200  per  year  and  who  pay 
as  high  as  $200  per  month  In  rent. 

It  seems  that  the  time  is  long  past  due 
when  the  American  people — those  who  strive 
to  make  their  own  way  and  who  believe 
this  striving  is  a  good  and  wholesome  thing — 
should  inform  their  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington that  they  are  tired  of  supporting  such 
harebrained  schemes  as  paying  other  peo- 
ple's rent. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

OF   CAUroSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Daily  Sun,  San  Bernardino.  Calif.,  imder 
date  of  May  20.  1965.  The  concern  ex- 
pressed in  tlie  editorial  about  the  pro- 
posed military  pay  increase  reflects  the 
thoughts  and  tremendous  interest  of  con- 
stituents who  have  UTitten  to  me  on  this 
subject. 

Raise  Insufficient 

President  Johnson's  idea  of  how  much 
pay  servicemen  should  receive  Is  disturbing. 
He  has  grand  Ideas  about  many  expenditures 
of  Government  but  what  he  offers  servicemen 
is  properly  described  by  Congressman  L. 
Mendel  Rivers,  chairman  ot  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  as  "paltry." 

Said  the  Congressman:  "We  have  been  pa- 
tient, hoping  for  something  encouraging 
from  the  executive  branch  of  Government 
and  now  this — a  paltry  Increase  based  on  a 
false  premise — and  suggesting  an  effective 
date  of  1966." 

The  President's  proposal  Is  for  an  increase 
of  2.7-percent  pay  and  fringe  benefits  to  men 
with  less  than  2  years'  service,  and  a  4.8-per- 
cent increase  for  the  remainder. 

However,  it  Is  the  total  pay  and  benefits 
that  count:  Such  as  $2.40  added  to  the  $85.80 
per  month  for  apprentice  seamen  and  $6.51 
added  to  the  $241.20  base  pay  for  a  midship- 
man.    Pay  In  other  services  corresponds. 

Young  officers  in  all  the  services  are  drop- 
ping out  at  an  alarming  rate.  They  simply 
cannot  raise  families  on  the  servicemen's 
pay.  The  dropout  embraces  all  types  of 
service;  In  the  U.S.  Na\-y  there  Is  an  annual 
turnover  of  150.000. 

The  San  Diego  Union  speaks  out  strongly 
In  criticism  of  the  President's  low  estimate 
of  the  pay  servicemen  should  receive: 

"The  failure  of  Congress  to  provide  the 
minimum-level  pay  necessary  for  the  essen- 
tials already  is  strongly  felt  In  the  military 
ranks.  AU  top-echelon  officers  agree  that 
the  low  rate  of  recruitment  and  high  rate  of 
personnel  turnover  has  reached  alarming 
proportions. 

"There  Is  a  tximover  of  half  of  the  per- 
sonnel on  a  U.S.  Navy  combatant  ship  at  our 
frontlines  of  defense.  Only  one-flfth  of  the 
Navy  men  reenllst  after  the  first  bitch. 

"Secretary  of  Navy  Paul  H.  Nltze  already 
has  asked  officers  and  men  to  extend  their 
enlistments  up  to  a  half  year  because  of  the 
manpower  problem  created  by  Vietnam  and 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Other  trouble 
spots  can  arise  quickly,  and  the  fleet  already 
Is  far  below  manning  strengths  considered 
optimum. 

"The  turnover  is  no  reflection  on  service- 
men. They  are  patriotic  and  dedicated 
Americans.  However,  as  with  all  other 
Americans,  the  welfare  of  their  families  Is 
highly  Important.  If  they  are  deprived  of 
necessities  by  remaining  in  the  service  or 
have  to  hold  second  jobs,  the  men  lose  in- 
centive. 

"The  37  members  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  recommended  a  military  pay 
raise  of  10.8  percent.  Even  this  is  a  mini- 
mum. The  administration's  proposal  Is 
hardly  more  than  a  blow  to  morale." 

The  President  should  increase  his  recom- 
mendation for  an  itK:rease  of  4.8  percent  to 
the  108  percent  suggested  by  the  House  oom- 
mlttee.     The   people   have  no  right   to  ex- 
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pect  the  men  of  the  armed  services  will  con- 
tinue to  work  at  pay  scales  far  under  those 
paid  in  private  industry. 


Aliens  and  the  Half-Open  Door 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  of  May  16,  Tom  Lit- 
tlewood,  of  the  Sun-Times  Washington 
bureau,  describes  the  aims  and  obstacles 
of  changing  the  current  tnunigration  pol- 
icies. Mr.  Ldttlewood  does  an  outstsmd- 
ing  job  in  presenting  the  facts  with  ref- 
erence to  our  present  immigration  law 
and  the  future  of  our  country  tn  connec- 
tion with  problems  of  immigration. 

Tom  Liittlewood  is  an  enlightened 
newspapei-man  who  came  to  Washington 
during  January  of  1965.  Prior  to  coming 
to  the  Nation's  Capital,  he  was  for  10 
years  the  Springfield  correspondent  for 
the  Sun-Times  covering  the  Illinois  State 
capital.  Mr.  Littlewood  is  a  graduate  of 
Northwestern  University  in  Evanston,  111. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  call  again 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  need  for 
liberalization  of  our  immigration  laws 
in  this  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Littlewood  follows: 
An  Aschaic  System  or  Qtk)tas 
( By  Tom  Littlewood) 

Washington. — The  world  is  about  to  be 
offered  a  revealing  glimpse  into  the  national 
conscience  of  a  country  whose  troops  are 
deployed  around  the  globe  Inspiring  devo- 
tion to  its  celebrated  principles  of  equality 
and  Justice. 

As  have  the  three  Presidents  before  him. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  informed  Congress 
that  the  immigration  law  has  long  since 
outlived  whatever  alleged  usefulness  it 
might  have  had  when  the  oceans  were  con- 
siderably wider  than  they  are  now. 

U.S.  immigration  policy  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  disillusion  following  World  War  I 
which  gave  citizens  of  the  promised  land  a 
feeling  of  comfort  and  safety  in  isolation. 
The  myths  of  that  era  have  been  disposed  of, 
but  the  maii^pring  of  our  immigration  pol- 
icy remains  that  relic  of  isolationism,  the 
national  origiiis  quota  system. 

This  system  can  be  understood  most  read- 
ily in  terms  of  Peter  Petropolous,  his  maid, 
and  his  mother. 

Let  us  assume  that  Pete  is  an  American 
citizen  of  some  financial  attaliunent  who 
wants  to  1 1 )  hire  a  domestic  servant  from 
Ireland  or  England  and  (2)  bring  his  wid- 
owed mother  from  Greece  to  live  with  his 
family. 

Not  unexpectedly,  the  United  States  is 
choosy  about  who  gets  in.  As  the  test  for 
admission,  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  of  1952 
perpetuated  limits  on  the  number  of  immi- 
grants based  on  the  white  nationality  mix 
of   this  country  in   1920. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  158,361  quota 
numbers  are  allocated  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Neither  country  consumed  any- 
where near  its  quota  last  year.  Petes  maid 
can  be  off  the  boat  and  on  the  job  in  4  to  6 
weeks. 

But  Greece's  quota  Is  about  300  and  there  is 
a  waiting  list  of  about  100,000. 


Even  thougii  close  relatives  of  citizens  are 
given  preference  second  only  to  needed  job 
skills,  it  will  be  at  least  5  years  before  Pete's 
mother  will  be  eligible  for  a  visa.  Italy's 
backlog  is  still  larger,  about  250,000. 

Plainly  put,  the  U.S.  policy  is  that  the  maid 
from  Britain  is  more  desirable  than  the  rela- 
tive from  Greece  or  Italy  or  Poland  or  Spain 
or  Africa  or  the  Orient. 

The  law  was  written  in  a  spirit  of  exclu- 
sivity to  benefit  Anglo-Saxons,  Scandina- 
vians. Germans,  und  other  northern  Euro- 
peans whose  counlr;.  men  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be.  like  Finley  Peter  Dunne's  Mr. 
Dooley,  a  Pilgrim  lather  that  missed  the 
first  boats."  It  was  Mr.  Dooley  who  Insisted 
he  must  'raise  me  claryon  voice  agin'  th' 
invasion  iv  this  fair  land  be  th'  paupers  an' 
arnychi.'^ts  ye  bet  I  must — because  I'm  here 
first," 

An  even  more  invidious  feature  of  the  law 
is  what  has  come  to  be  oalled  the  Asian- 
Pacific  triangle.  This  restricts  aliens  of  re- 
mote Asian  stock  to  the  small  Asian  quotas 
regardless  of  their  place  of  birth.  The  tri- 
angle readies  from  India  and  Pakistan  east 
to  China.  Japan  and  moat  of  the  Pacific 
islands,  but  excluding  AtiBtralia  and  New 
Zealand. 

Attorney  General  Nicliola*  Katzenbach  has 
related  the  ease  of  a  young  man  from  Colom- 
bia who  is  eligible  to  come  here  freely  on 
nonquota  status  because  he  is  from  an  in- 
dependent nation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
His  wife,  too,  is  a  native  and  citizen  of  Co- 
lombia. But  she  is  also  tlie  daughter  of  a 
Chinese  father. 

She  niust.  therefore  be  regarded  as  half- 
Chinese  and  eligible  only  under  the  quota  for 
Chinese,  which  happens  to  be  105  a  year. 
She  ordinarily  could  reach  the  top  of  the 
list  in  the  year  2048. 

All  this.  President  Johnson  suggested  in 
his  immigration  message  to  Congress,  is 
neither  good  government  nor  good  sense. 

It  results  in  prolonged  separation  of  fam- 
ilies. Needed  Job  skills  are  denied  the  coun- 
try. And  there  is  the  obvious  hypocrisy  from 
those  who  spout  off  far  and  wide  about  the 
democratic  principles  of  fair  treatment  for 
all  and  yet  insist  on  measuring  potentiality 
for  good  citizenship  in  relationship  to  where 
a  person  happens  to  have  been  born. 

Mr  Johnson  has  promi»ed  congressional 
champions  of  immigration  reform  that  once 
the  declcs  are  cleared  of  vort-ing  rights  legis- 
lation he  will  push  for  the  immigration  bill. 
The  amount  of  shove  that  he  supplies  will 
be  a  true  test  not  only  of  his  liberalism  but 
of  this  presumably  most  liberal  of  all  Con- 
g^resses. 

If  it  cannot  be  done  by  this  Congress,  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  bow  the  system  can  ever  be 
changed  in  a  meaningful  way. 

This  is.  nevertlieless.  a  highly  emotional 
question  bringing  into  play  deep-down-in- 
.side  doubts.  It's:  Who  do  you  want  living  in 
your  town"?  But  also:  Will  he  someday  be 
competing  for  your  Job? 

The  pattern  of  opposition  is  a  familiar 
one — the  American  Legion  and  other  vet- 
erans groups  who  merge  d&nger  of  subver- 
sion with  the  idea  that  all  foreigners  are 
suspect;  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  other  native-born  patriotic 
societies  dedicated  to  a  clean  white  Anglo- 
Saxon  Protestant  America.  The  Steuben  So- 
ciety of  German-AmerlcaiK  and  some  like 
groups  whose  memories  are  short.  And  some 
unions  who  regard  the  automation  and  un- 
employment and  relief  iroblems  as  bad 
enotigh   already. 

Although  the  national  origins  system  was 
Intended  to  place  specific  limits  on  Immigra- 
tion, broad  differences  have  developed  be- 
tween theory  and  practice. 

During  the  past  decade,  an  average  of  63,- 
000  of  the  158,000  annual  quota  numbers 
were  turned  back  unused  by  the  desirable 
nations.      The    unused    portion   could    not. 


liowever.  be  spread  ai-otuid  among  the  other 
countries  with  waiting  lists. 

Nonquota  aliens  averaged  178,000  a  year 
These  included  the  beneficiaries  of  special 
laws  for  refugees,  war  brides,  and  skilled  per- 
sons, a  relatively  small  number  by  private  bill 
and  11,400  quota-free  immigrants  from  this 
hemisphere.  The  last  figure  has  alarmed 
some  Congressmen  who  have  noticed  the 
dark  skins  and  relief  incidence  of  many  Latin 
American  aliens.  (The  Government  already 
has  cut  off  the  tmrestrained  flow  of  low-cos: 
migratory  farm  workers,  the  original  purpo.-e 
of  the  quota-free  provision  for  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.)  Total  immigration  has  been 
running  nearly  300,000  a  year;  from  1931  un- 
til the  end  of  World  War  II,  by  contrast,  im- 
migration never  exceeded  100,000  a  year. 

Although  Japan's  quota  is  only  185,  almosr 
5.000  visas  have  been  issued  annually  to 
Japanese.  The  Indonesian  quota  Is  100,  bir 
visas  1.657.  Italv's  quota  is  5,666,  visas 
15,685. 

The  first  half  of  each  country's  quota  goes 
to  persons  with  urgently  needed  skills.  Last 
year,  for  instance,  568  tailors  were  admitted, 
328  engineers,  200  teachers,  198  doctors.  Be- 
fore he  arrives  the  immigrant  must  sectue 
a  specific  job  pledge  from  an  employer. 

The  next  30  percent  go  to  pxarents  and  un- 
married adult  children  of  U.S.  citizens.  The 
remaining  20  percent  of  the  quota  numbers 
are  for  spouses  or  unmarried  children  of 
permanent  resident  aliens  awaiting  citizen- 
ship. 

A  history  of  certain  types  of  illness,  includ- 
ing epilepsy,  tuberculosis,  and  mental  re- 
tardation, is  a  permanent  bar  to  immigra- 
tion. There  have  been  cases  in  which  a 
family  has  been  prevented  from  Immlgratine; 
because  one  of  the  children  was  a  mild  epi- 
leptic, modern  treatment  drugs  notwith- 
standing. 

Hearings  have  been  partially  completed  by 
the  immigration  subcommittees  of  both 
Houses  on  the  administration  proposal  for 
changing  the  law. 

The  overall  maximum  increase  In  immi- 
grations would  be  only  about  60,000  a  year. 
Quotas  would  be  reduced  by  one-flfth  In  each 
of  the  next  5  years,  thus  phasing  out  the  na- 
tional origins  system  over  the  period,  and 
placing  the  retired  numbers  in  a  pool  to  be 
allotted  on  a  first-come,  first  served  basis. 

The  Asian-Pacific  triangle  concept,  which 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  labeled 
"overt  statutory  discrimination  against  more 
than  half  the  world's  population,"  would  be 
abolished.  No  more  than  10  p>ercent  of  the 
total  could  come  from  any  one  country, 
though. 

Order  of  preference  would  remain  about 
the  same:  the  first  half  to  those  with  skills 
or  education  "especially  advantageous"  to  the 
United  States;  the  next  30  percent  to  the  un- 
married sons  and  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens: 
and  the  remaining  20  percent  to  spouses  and 
children  of  resident  aliens. 

Parents  of  U.S.  citizens  could  enter  freely 

It  would  no  longer  be  necessary  for  skilled 
immigrants  to  nail  down  a  specific  Job  be- 
fore coming  here. 

Epilepsy  would  be  removed  as  a  ban,  and 
mental  illness  would  not  be  an  automatic 
prohibition  for  persons  having  close  relatives 
already  in  this  country. 

A  Joint  congressional-executive  immigra- 
tion board  would  be  created  as  an  advisoiv 
body  to  decide  which  Job  skills  are  especially 
advantageous  to  the  country. 

Among  new  seed  imigrants,  the  Presldei  t 
would  be  authorized  to  reserve  up  to  10 
percent  for  refugees  fleeing  oppression  'r 
catastrophe. 

This  year  the  Immigration  subcommittt  e 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  was  pur- 
posely increased  from  five  to  nine  members 
so  as  to  cope  with  its  chairman.  He  is  Rep- 
resentative Michael  A.  Peighan,  conserv.t- 
tive  Democrat  from  Cleveland,   and   Reprc- 
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tentative  Francis  Walter's  successor  as  immi- 
gration czar  of  the  House. 

Feighan,  who  has  been  opposed  in  the  past 
to  comprehensive  reform,  tried  to  activate 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Policy,  com- 
plete with  large  staff  and  spending  money 
and  himself  as  chairman.  But  the  Judiciary 
chairman.  Representative  Emanuel  Celler. 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  protecting  his  own 
powers,  headed  off  Feighan  s  scheme. 

In  its  revamped  form,  Feighan's  stibcom- 
niittee  is  more  favorably  disposed  to  the 
aciminlstratlon  bill.  The  chairman  himself 
has  pronounced  the  quota  system  a  mjrth 
because  of  the  many  nonquota  admissions, 
and  has  promised  to  complete  the  hearings 
and  try  to  forge  some  kind  of  bill. 

Feighan  chose  a  speech  to  the  American 
Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies  to  unveil  his 
own  selective  Immigration  plan.  His  program 
differs  with  the  administration's  principally 
in  these  respects: 

1.  Unrestrained  Immigration  from  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  would  be  discontinued. 

2.  Order  of  preference  would  be  reversed, 
w:rh  first  attention  to  reuniting  families  and 
sec-ond  priority  to  those  with  high  job  skills 
and  crafts. 

3.  Retained,  however,  would  be  the  exist- 
ing requirement  that  a  prospective  Immigrant 
have  the  promise  of  a  definite  job. 

4  A  firm  worldwide  ceiling  would  be  en- 
forced at  about  the  present  level  of  immigra- 
tion. 

5.  Congress,  and  not  the  faceless  bureauc- 
racy, woiUd  keep  what  Feighan  considers  its 
constitutional  responsibility  for  immigration 
pi-'licy. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee. 
Senator  James  O.  Eastland,  Democrat,  of 
Mississippi,  has  been  every  bit  as  obstructive 
a  force  as  Feighan,  though  with  fewer  troops 
behind  him.  This  time  the  administration 
bill  stands  an  excellent  chance  of  Senate 
approval  if  it  can  survive  Eastland's  little 
subcommittee. 

Eastland  has  defended  the  present  system 
by  explaining  that  "for  maximum  assimila- 
tion and  maintenance  of  our  traditional  con- 
cepts of  liberty,  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
for  us  to  maintain  a  pattern  proportional  to 
Uie  culttiral  composition  of  our  population." 

Standing  between  the  northern  liberals 
and  the  southern  anti-immigrationists  Is 
Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  Republican,  of 
Illinola,  the  son  of  German  immigrants  and. 
until  now,  at  least,  opposed  to  abolition  of 
the  national  origins  quota  system. 

His  vote  may  be  decisive. 

In  the  House  the  prospects  bevond 
Feighan's  subcommittee  are  dimmer.  Many 
urban  Congressmen,  representing  yesteryear's 
Immigrants,  sound  as  though  updating  the 
lvi20  quotas  to  something  more  reasonable, 
like  the  1960  nationality  apportioiunent,  is 
ai>out  as  far  as  they  can  go. 

Now  that  the  job  market  is  being  crowded 
by  the  arrival  of  the  postwar  baby  boom, 
labor  unions  are  naturally  concerned  about 
ti.e  impact  of  immigration  policy  on  employ- 
ment. 

Specifically,  the  AFL-CIO,  which  otherwise 
supports  the  administration  bill,  has  re- 
quested two  amendments.  One  would  re- 
quire that  Jobs  for  immigrants  be  permanent 
r.ither  than  seasonal;  the  other  would  place 
the  responsibility  for  defining  categories  of 
needed  job  skills  in  the  Labor  Department 
u:  tead  of  a  joint  Immigration  board. 

Only  about  one-third  of  the  additional 
luimlgrants  would  probably  be  workers.  Mrs. 
Pf  tropolous,  for  example,  wouldn't  be  com- 
p'  ting  for  a  job,  nor  would  many  of  the  re- 
'.rited  relatives.  All  would  be  consumers, 
•iough,  the  net  effect  being  to  create  more 
jobs. 

In  a  nation  with  3,500,000  to  4  million 
unemployed,  real  needs  do  exist  In  the  Job 
market.  The  workers  who  are  let  Into  the 
C'  'untry  presumably  possess  precisely  the  tal- 
ents that  are  In  short  supply. 


In  the  last  national  campaign.  Republican 
vice-presidential  nominee,  William  E.  IfUler, 
used  South  Bend — underemployed  and 
heavily  Polish-American — for  his  warning 
that  Immigration  reform  wotUd  flood  the  Job 
market.  His  appeal  to  Incite  the  "ethnic 
vote"  backfired;  Miller  looked  at  the  unem- 
ployment figures  but  not  at  the  large  num- 
bers of  disunited  Polish-American  families 
with  relatives  In  Europe. 

An  important  factor  not  often  imderstood 
is  the  vested  interest  that  Congressmen,  es- 
pecially the  subcommittee  leaders,  have  In 
the  many-layered  policy  now  in  effect. 

Congress  holds  the  power  of  mercy,  the 
ability  to  grant  or  withhold  exceptions  to  the 
law.  The  immigration  subcommittee  con- 
trols the  hundreds  of  private  bills  introduced 
by  other  Members  on  behalf  of  some  aggrieved 
immigrant  who  can't  get  in.  Immigration 
problems  must  frequently  be  referred  to  a 
law  firm,  which,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
has  happened  to  be  the  Congressman's. 

Administration  of  the  law  is  tr-.nored  to  in- 
dividual prejudices.  For  example,  the  gen- 
eral undeslrabllity  of  Spaniards  was  re- 
laxed by  the  late  Senator  Pat  MaCarran  to 
permit  the  importation  of  needed  Basque 
sheepherders  Into  his  State  of  Nevada.  Every 
so  often,  the  late  Representative  Walter 
would  magnanimously  sponsor  special  leg- 
islation letting  In  everybody  who  had  been 
on  the  waiting  list  an  especially  long  period 
of  time. 

As  Feighan  has  pointed  out.  the  origin 
quotas  are  largely  academic  as  limits  on  im- 
migration. Nonetheless.  Rusk  remarked  that 
"We  continue  to  be  Judged  abroad  by  a 
basic  provision  of  the  law  which  suggests 
that  prospective  Immigrants  are  selected  on 
the  basis  of  their  national  origins" 

Last  week  Mr.  Johnson  issued  a  procla- 
mation designating  Ellis  Island  a  national 
monument  In  New  York  Harbor.  Between 
1892  and  1954,  this  little  island  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  the  gateway  to 
opportunity  for  16  million  immigrants. 

The  President  thought  it  an  apt  time  to 
renew  his  call  for  immigration  reform,  say- 
ing: "A  man  should  not  be  judged  by  the 
place  of  his  birth,  how  he  spells  his  name  or 
the  church  he  attends." 

The  late  John  P.  Kennedy  once  interpreted 
the  McCarran-Walter  Act  as  adding  to  the 
famous  words  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
("Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor — ")  the 
stipulation— "As  long  as  they  come  from 
northern  Europe,  are  not  too  tired  or  too 
poor  or  slightly  111,  never  stole  a  loaf  of 
bread,  never  Joined  any  questionable  organi- 
zation, and  can  document  their  activities  for 
the  past  2  years." 

The  question  of  how  many  aliens  to  ad- 
mit— and  which  ones — has  been  debated 
since  the  first  Europeans  settled  at  St.  Augus- 
tine, Jamestown,  and  Pljmiouth,  long  before 
there  was  a  United  States. 

Most  of  the  early  colonists,  realizing  that 
people  from  the  Old  World  were  needed  to 
help  develop  the  country,  encouraged  Immi- 
grants of  their  own  ethnic  backgrounds. 
And  when  more  labor  was  needed,  they  re- 
cruited "furrlners." 

The  result  was  that  some  43  million  immi- 
grants have  been  admitted  since  the  Re- 
public was  founded. 

When  George  Washington  became  Presi- 
dent In  1789,  there  were  approximately  4  mil- 
lion Immigrants  or  children  of  Immigrants — 
the  majority  English— In  the  United  States 
and  they  became  the  first  citizens.  Until 
1840.  only  about  750.000  Immigrants  came, 
since  many  European  nations  restricted  emi- 
gration. In  the  next  20  years.  4.300.000  aliens 
arrived,  about  1.700,000  of  them  Irish  and 
another  1  million  or  so  Germans. 

Immigration  by  English  and  Scandinavians 
reached  a  peak  In  the  1880's,  augmented  by 
more  Germans  and  Irish.  It  was  after  1890 
that  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  came 
in  large  numbers. 
Prom  the  Civil  War  to  the  turn  of  the  cen- 


tury more  than  14  milUoQ  immigrants  w»« 
added  to  the  population. 

Then  the  deluge  began.  Almoct  9  mil- 
lion arrived  during  the  first  decade  of  the 
20th  century  and  another  6.600,000  up  to 
June  30.  1921. 

But  virtually  unrestricted  immigration 
was  to  end. 

Prom  1925  through  1930  total  Immigration 
averaged  about  300.000  a  year  and  dropped 
to  less  than  60.000  annually  frtan  1931 
through  1946,  because  of  the  depression  and 
World  War  II.  Since  then  It  has  averaged 
around  250.000. 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952  (the  McCarran-Walter  Act)  exempted 
spouses  and  chUdren  of  XJS.  citizens  from 
the  quotas  and  stated  that  racial  bars  were 
bemg  removed.  But  It  actually  confirmed 
the  racial  quota  system  by  retaining  the  na-  ^ 
tlonal  origins  provision.  Congress  passed 
the  law  over  the  veto  of  President  Truman, 
who  sought  a  more  flexible  law. 

In  1964,  only  102,844  quota  Immigrants — 
about  65  percent  of  the  allotment  of  158,161 
(the  yearly  quota  flucttiates  slightly  because 
of  technical  reasons) — were  admitted.  Brit- 
ain supplied  only  48  percent  of  Its  quota. 
Ireland  34  percent,  and  Germany  93  per- 
cent. 

But  Poland  and  Italy  exhausted  their 
quotas  quickly  with  upward  of  250.000  In 
each  country  on  waiting  lists.  Portugal  and 
Greece  also  took  their  full  allotments,  both 
with  an  estimated  100.000  still  seeking  visas. 
Many  other  countries  are  In  the  same  pre- 
dicament. 


Congressional  Modernization 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    west   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25. 1965 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
11.  1965,  our  colleague,  the  Congressman 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Monagan],  testi- 
fied before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress. 

The  problem  of  congressional  reorga- 
nization is  a  great  challenge,  not  only  to 
that  committee  but,  also,  to  the  Congress 
itself  and  it  is  gratifying  to  all  of  us  to 
realize  that  we  have  taken  it  upon  our- 
selves to  be  our  own  critics  in  a  construc- 
tive sense.  One  of  the  problems  will  be 
to  m.aintain  our  momentum  and  to  re- 
tain a  judicial  and  dispassionate  attitude 
toward  all  proposals  for  change. 

We  have  recently  made  some  impoi  - 
tant  improvements  in  our  procedures.  I 
believe  that  more  are  necessary  and  I  am 
confident  they  will  be  effected. 

Representative  Monagan's  statement 
made  a  great  contribution  to  enlightened 
discussion  of  this  problem  and  I  include 
this  statement  with  other  remarks : 
Statement  or  Concrbssman  John  S.  Mona- 
gan, Democrat,  or  CoNNECnctrr,  Presented 
Mat  11,  1965 

(Before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  Congress,  Old  Supreme  Court 
Chamber,  U.S.  Capitol ) 

I  do  not  come  before  you  today  as  a  be- 
llttler  of  Congress.  To  me  It  Is  'not  a  "sap- 
less branch."  Nor  Is  the  Chamber  In  which 
I  serve  a  "house  out  of  order."  It  Is  a 
viable,  active,  and  responsive  political  or- 
ganism and  the  greatest  instrument  of  free 
government  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  products  of  our 
free  press  has  been  a  spate  of  uninformed 
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and  unrealistic  criticism  of  Congress.  Even 
Pageant  magazine  last  November  turne<J  an 
inquiring  eye  on  Capitol  Hill  and  sandvrtcbed 
its  notorious  rating  of  Gongressmen  be- 
tween articles  on  "Kissing  After  Marriage" 
and  ads  explaining  how  to  remove  hemor- 
:hoids. 

Certainly  Congress  tias  its  fallings  as  does 
every  human  organization.  Its  procedures 
could  well  be  upgraded  in  many  Instances, 
but  this  Is  different  from  not  being  an  effec- 
tive Instrument  of  the  public  will.  To  get  a 
proper  comparison,  one  need  only  look  at 
the  other  parliaments  in  the  world  and  de- 
cide how  many  are  more  truly  representative 
than  ours.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  our 
practices  may  be  improved.  It  is  quite  an- 
other to  attack  the  adequacy  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  former  claim  is  justified.  The 
latter  is  not. 

Of  course,  procedural  reforms  have  imixjr- 
tance,  but  I  do  not  attach  to  them  the  same 
significance  as  do  some  impatient  commen- 
tators. Our  forms  have  a  protective  func- 
tion and  the  winnowing  legislative  process 
is  a  giiarantor  of  better  laws  than  action  by 
simple  fiat.  Surely  under  our  system  the 
will  of  the  people  is  made  effective  when  it 
is  expressed  with  sufBcient  strength  and  that 
is  the  proper  meastire  of  popular  government. 
In  view  of  the  jaundiced  view  of  Congress 
expressed  by  many,  I  suggest  that  it  is  par- 
ticularly significant  that  these  hearings  re- 
sult from  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of 
Congress  itself  and  represent  a  sort  of  ex- 
amination of  conscience  which  is  solid  evi- 
dence of  the  strength  of  this  institution. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  other  general- 
ization which  to  me  seems  lmj>ortant.  It  Is 
that  the  proper  relation  must  be  maintained 
between  the  legislative  and  the  other 
branches  of  our  Government.  For  example, 
recent  years  have  witnessed  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  lawmaking  activity  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  body,  not  subject  to  periodic 
election,  has  always  been  well  advised  in  its 
lawmaking.  Objection  may  also  be  made  to 
usurpation  of  power  by  executive  agencies. 
The  solution  of  this  Imbalance,  of  course,  is 
not  rulemaking  but  a  virtue  advocated  by 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  and  called  judicial 
restraint. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  Congress 
is  not  stuck  in  a  mud  bog  of  indifference. 
I  need  only  point  to  the^-passage  in  the  cur- 
rent House  of  rules  changes  covering  the  21- 
day  callup  from  the  Rules  Committee  and 
the  provision  concerning  the  unanimous-con- 
sent requirement  for  sending  bills  to  con- 
ference, as  well  as  the  creation  of  a  steering 
committee.  These  were  reforms  urged  by 
Senator  Clabk  and  Representatives  Rettss 
and  BOLLiNG  In  their  books.  Thus,  what 
these  commentators  have  described  as  major 
roadblocks  to  effective  operation  have  been 
eliminated  by  voluntary  action. 

When  the  current  congressional  redistrict- 
ing  changes  are  added  to  these  procedural 
reforms  it  appears  that  most  of  the  objec- 
tions of  these  critics  have  been  removed — 
or  will  ha\e  been  removed  in  a  period  of  2 
or  3  years. 

I  should  like  also  to  emphasize  the  mer- 
curial character  of  press  and  editorial  com- 
ment on  Congress  which  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress In  the  brief  space  of  2  years  ran  the 
gamut  from  hurling  epithets  like  "do  noth- 
ing" and  "lackluster"  to  showering  praise 
as  one  of  the  most  effective  Congresses  In 
history.  This  Inability  to  understand  the 
natural  and  calculated  restraints  of  our  sys- 
tem does  not  help  In  reaching  a  fair  appraisal 
of  the  work  of  Congress.- 

I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  re- 
form Is  possible.  In  this  area,  moderniza- 
tion is  essential  In  government  as  elsewhere 
if  we  are  to  keep  up  with  the  Increasing  and 
changing  demands  that  are  placed  upon  us. 
With  salary  Increases  for  Members  and 
staffs,  and  the  provision  of  a  legislative  as- 


sistant In  the  House,  much  help  has  been 
given  in  moving  toward  afHciency,  but  fur- 
ther steps  are  necessary.  Expert  account- 
ants should  be  provided  to  put  appropria- 
tions bills  in  proper  context  by  informed 
comment  on  carryovers,  cost  increases,  and 
other  important  elements.  Departments 
should  be  required  to  make  a  clear  separa- 
tion between  operating  expenses  and  capital 
investments.  Reports  on  appropriations  bills 
should  more  clearly  state  the  Impact  of  each 
bUl    on   current   and   future   budgets. 

Another  reform  needed  for  effective  opera- 
tion Is  the  elimination  off  the  capacity  of 
one  Member  to  prevent  committees  from 
sitting  while  a  particu'.:ir  Chamber  is  in 
session. 

I  feel,  too,  that  a  reasonnblv  adeqiinte 
staff  of  each  committee  should  be  made 
available  for  minority  members.  This  prac- 
tice is  now  followed  in  .some  committees,  but 
it  is  not  universal  and  it  should  be  followed 
everywhere.  The  capacity  of  the  minority 
to  examine  and  criticize  sliould  not  be 
abridged,  but  should  be  preserved  n?  a  basic 
strength  of  our  system. 

Another  frequent  preventive  of  efficient 
operation  which  should  be  removed  is  the  re- 
quirement that  the  previt-.us  day's  Journal 
should  be  read.  In  these  days  of  modern 
printing,  this  rvile  is  no  Icaiger  practical  aud 
serves  merely  as  a  convenient  in.strument  of 
delay. 

While  I  do  not  favor  raciuired  public  dis- 
closure of  private  finances — since  I  consider 
it  an  invasion  of  privacy  and  the  creation 
of  a  presumption  against  public  servants — 
I  do  feel  that  Improvement  is  badly  needed 
in  the  area  of  conflict  of  Interest.  Here  in- 
creased clarity  is  vitally  important.  What 
is  a  "conflict  of  interest"?  Iii  what  cases 
does  it  arise?  When  is  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress going  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety? 

A  review  of  this  field  of  law  Is  necessary. 
The  provision  of  proper  guidelines  after  free 
and  open  discussion  will  benefit  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public. 

This  is  a  brief  category  of  possible  re- 
forms. Of  course,  there  are  many  others, 
not  a  few  of  which  are  appropriate  and  use- 
ful.    Each   witness  will   have  his  own  list. 

One  other  change  Is  vital  I  think.  It  is 
the  setting  of  a  limitation  on  the  inordinate 
time  spent  in  our  campaigns.  This  is  more 
true,  of  course,  of  presidentiTl  compaigns. 
but  it  is  also  characteristic  of  senatorial 
campaigns  as  well. 

I  hope  that  this  Committee  will  consid- 
er the  suggestions  which  I  have  made  and 
that  through  weaving  together  these  pro- 
posals and  those  made  bv  others,  we  may  be 
able  to  improve  the  operation  of  our  funda- 
mentally sound  institution — the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 


United  Nations  Should  Conduct  Free  Elec- 
tions in  Lithaania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1965 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a  con- 
current resolution  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  bring  the 
Baltic  States  question  before  the  United 
Nations  and  ask  the  United  Nations  to 
request  the  Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  all 
Soviet  troops,  secret  police,  agents,  col- 
umnists, and  all  controls  frc«n  LdthuaJiia. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  and  also  to  return 


to  their  homes  all  Baltic  esfiles  and  de- 
portees from  Siberia  prisons  sind  slave 
labor  camps  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  that 
free  elections  be  held  in  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  on  the  coming 
15th  of  June,  the  Baltic  States  of  Esto- 
nia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  were  overrun 
by  the  Red  army  and  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  the  enactment  of  this  resolution 
to  return  their  freedom  to  these  demo- 
cratic and  peace-loving  nations. 


Freedom  of  Information  Bill  of  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IX   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25, 1965 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker 
in  many  ways  California  leads  the  Na- 
tion, and  not  the  least  is  the  leadership 
in  the  approach  to  problems  of  goverr.- 
ment.  A  step  toward  the  creation  of  a 
balance  between  the  need  for  a  free  press 
and  the  necessity  for  a  fair  trial  has  hccii 
taken  in  the  assembly  of  the  California 
State  Legislature.  A  resolution  has  bec.i 
introduced  by  Assemblyman  George  A. 
Willson  to  initiate  a  study  of  the  possible 
conflict  between  the  guarantees  of  fne 
pi-ess  and  fair  trial  in  both  the  Unili..'i 
States  and  California  Constitutions.  T:  .i^ 
resolution  also  calls  for  consideration  d 
a  'freedom  of  information  bill  of  right 
for  the  news  media.  I  commend  to  V.\: 
attention  of  all  Members  the  followir. ; 
resolution : 

House  Resolution  No.  373  Relating  to 
"Freedom  or  Injformation"  Study 

Whereas  the  Attorney  General  of  t:  e 
United  States  has  announced  a  new  po'.:  y 
that  forbids  the  disclosure  of  pretrial  infr- 
mation  in  Federal  criminal  cases  by  all  Jv,  - 
tice  Department  employees.  Including  prc^-  - 
cutors  and  the  FBI,  in  an  attempt  "to  strii.e 
a  balance  between  the  constitutional  gu:  r- 
antees  of  a  free  press  and  a  fair  trial;  and 

Whereas  a  Los  Angeles  County  super,  ir 
court  judge  has  ruled  that  "a  prosecutor  h...^ 
the  freedom  to  comment  factually  to  t:.e 
press  on  pending  criminal  cases";  and 

Whereas  controversy  and  uncertainty  pre- 
vails in  the  State  of  California  among  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary,  bar  associations, 
the  legislature  and  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies over  the  multiplicity  of  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  resolve  presumed  conflict  between 
the  constitutional  guarantees  of  free  press 
and  fair  trial;  and 

Whereas  in  the  State  of  California  repre- 
sentatives of  all  news  media  that  include 
press  associations,  radio  and  television  s*  i- 
tions  and  networks  and  newspapers  as  well 
as  periodicals  are  in  contention  that  cons' :- 
tutional  guarantees  of  free  press  are  in  d.. ti- 
ger of  serious  and  unwarranted  abridgmer.t: 
and 

Whereas  a  section  of  the  Revised  Code  of 
Evidence  of  the  State  of  California,  In  Its  pre- 
amended  form,  sought  to  establish  that  upas 
repKsrters  could  no  longer  retain  establisl.od 
inununlty  from  contempt  proceedings  for  de- 
clining to  disclose  sources  of  Information; 
and 

Whereas  the  Judicial  Council  of  Californi.% 
has  deemed  It  appropriate  to  recommend 
that  segments  of  the  news  gathering  and 
dissemination  profession  that  are  required  to 


utilize  sound  recording  and  photographic  in- 
struments and  devices  in  the  performance  of 
their  assigned  tasks  be  denied  access  to 
courts,  corridors  and  environs  except  for 
ceremonial  and  educational  purposes;  and 
Whereas  the  first  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  establishes  a 
continuing  and  undeniable  free  press;  and 

Whereas  the  sixth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides  a  fair 
trial  guarantee  In  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial;  and 

Whereas  article  1,  section  9  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  California  contains 
.1  free  press  guarantee  not  unlike  the  provi- 
sion established  by  the  first  amendment  of 
•he  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and 
Whereas  article  1,  section  13  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  CaUfomia  provides 
a  fair  trial  guarantee  comparable  to  that  con- 
t.iined  In  the  sixth  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitutlon*of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  a  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
his  disclosed  plans  to  make  a  study  of  the 
piissible  areas  of  conflict  that  appear  to  exist 
between  the  constitutional  guarantees  of 
free  press  and  fair  trial,  conduct  hearings 
on  the  Issue  and  consider  the  need  for  pos- 
sible legislation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  California,  That  the  assembly  committee 
on  rules  Is  directed  to  refer  for  study  to  an 
appropriate  interim  committee  the  area  of 
possible  conflict  between  the  guarantees  of 
free  press  and  fair  trial  that  are  established 
m  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  California;  and  be  it  fur- 
tiier 

Resolved,  That  the  Interim  study  shall  also 
include  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  free- 
dom of  Information  blU  of  rights  for  all  seg- 
ments of  the  news  gathering  and  dissemina- 
tion Industry  that  shall  permit  unrestricted 
utilization  of  tools,  Implements,  equipment, 
nnd  devices  deemed  essential  and  appropriate 
1  r  each  distinct  news  media  in  the  perform- 
;  t.ce  of  its  assigned  task  and  that  such 
it.terlm  committee  shall  report  its  findings 
..ud  recommendations  no  later  than  the  fifth' 
calendar  day  of  the  1967  regular  session. 


Christian  Endeavor  Annual   Citizenship 
Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINFIELD  K.  DENTON 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1965 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mi".  Speaker,  there  is 
much  publicity  today  given  to  youths 
who  are  called  wayward  and  delinquent 
and  others  who  find  themselves  in  seri- 
ous trouble  with  the  law.  However,  a 
refreshing  bit  of  news  came  across  my 
desk  this  week  and  I  feel  that  I  should 
share  the  essence  of  it  here  with  my  col- 
1 'agues. 

The  International  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor  recently  announced  the  award 
recipients  in  its  annual  citizenship 
;  wards  program.  This  contest  received 
liundreds  of  entries,  showing  that  there 
i-  indeed  a  lai-ge  number  of  our  young 
people  who  are  Interested  in  practicing 
^ood  citizenship. 

One  of  the  individual  award  winners  is 
'  yoimg  lad  from  my  hometown  of 
F.vansville,  Ind.  The  boy,  Gary  W.  Haire, 
i   only  17.    His  interest  and  his  activities. 


however,  show  that  he  is  indeed,  a  ma- 
ture citizen  of  this  coimtry.  He  is  active 
in  both  church  and  school  affairs. 

His  winning  entry,  published  first  in 
his  high  school  paper,  was  a  cartoon 
showing  a  drunken  driver  saying  "Par- 
don me,  I  didn't  know  I  was  loaded." 

For  his  efforts  Mr.  Halre  will  receive 
a  cash  award  and  a  grant  which  will 
enable  him  to  attend  the  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor's  international  con- 
vention in  Dallas,  Tex.,  this  year. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  such  a  young 
man  comes  from  my  district.  But  I  am 
even  more  pleased  to  learn  that  such 
young  people  are  being  recognized  for 
their  efforts  in  good  citizenship,  helping 
to  allay  the  belief  that  our  young  people 
are  not  being  trained  to  become  good 
citizens. 


U.S.  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\TS 
Tuesday,  May  25,  1965 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bing- 
hamton,  N.Y.,  Press  recently  published 
two  illimiinating  editorials  concerning 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  the  nature  of 
our  commitments  around  the  world.  In 
both  of  these  editorials,  the  Binghamton 
newspaper  praised  the  decisive  action  of 
President  Johnson  in  fighting  for  the 
cause  of  freedcMn  against  International 
Communist  subversion. 

I,  too.  join  in  that  praise  and  I  am 
deeply  proud  as  an  American  of  the  res- 
olute and  determined  leadership  which 
President  Johnson  has  displayed. 

His  swift  response  to  the  attempted 
Communist  takeover  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  certainly  gave  the  Communists 
reason  for  reflection. 

Every  nation  should  know  that  Amer- 
ica desires  to  extend  its  dominion  over 
no  new  territories.  But  we  nevertheless, 
are  committed  that  no  other  nation  shall 
be  subjected  to  Communist  aggression. 

The  Binghamton  Press  of  April  29  gives 
an  informative  insight  into  America's 
commitment  in  Vietnam.  The  Press  edi- 
torial of  May  1  sheds  light  on  the  U.S. 
action  in  the  Dominican  Flepublic. 

These  editorials  follow : 
I  From    the   Binghamton    (N.Y  i    Pi-ess.    Apr. 
29.  19651 
Debate  on  Viet  Policies 
President   Johnson   carries    the  debate    to 
critics  of  his  'Vietnam  policies.    Polls  indicate 
that   the  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  In  accord  with  the  President's  pursuing 
national    objectives   in   Vietnam   as   he   sees 
them. 

But  the  President  is  not  one  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  consensus  of  the  majority.  He  seeks 
to  persuade  the  minority  of  dissenters  of  the 
wisdom  of  his  policies.  The  President,  Sec- 
retaries Rusk  and  McNamara  and  others  of 
the  administration  challenge  the  premises 
of  criticism  and  respwnd  to  demands  for  ne- 
gotiations. 

In  his  press  conference  discussion  of  Viet- 
nam this  week,  the  President  made  as  a  cen- 
tral point  that  his  offer  of  unconditional 
peace  t;Uks  remains  open,  but  air  strikes  at 
North  Vietnam  would  continue 


"1  think,"  Mr.  Johnson  said,  "that  if  the 
enemy  there  believes  that  we  are  there  to 
stay,  that  we  are  not  going  to  tuck  our  Uils 
and  nm  home  and  abandon  our  friends,  I 
believe  in  due  time  peace  can  be  observed 
In  that  area." 

Secretary  Rusk  also  made  a  cogent  reply 
to  critics  of  Vietnam  policy  In  a  recent 
speech:  "We  are  not  Involved  with  empty 
phrases  or  conceptions  which  ride  upon  the 
clouds.  We  are  talking  about  the  vital  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States  and  the 
peace  of  the  Pacific. 

"We  are  talking  about  the  appetite  for  ag- 
gression, an  appetite  wlalch  grows  upon  feed- 
ing and  which  Is  proclaimed  to  be  Insatiable. 
We  are  talking  about  the  safety  of  nations 
with  whom  we  are  alUed,  and  the  integrity 
of  the  American  commitment. 

"I  continue  to  hear  and  see  nonsense, '  he 
went  on.  "about  the  nature  of  the  struggle 
there.  I  sometimes  wonder  at  the  gullibility 
of  educated  men  and  stubborn  disregard  of 
f.icts  by  men  who  are  supposed  to  be  help- 
ing our  young  to  learn,  especiallv  learn  how 
to  think." 

The  nonsense  to  which  Secretary  Rusk  re- 
ferred was  the  Insistence  In  some  quarters 
that  the  strife  In  South  Vietnam  Is  a  civil 
war,  not  a  war  of  aggression  directed  from 
Hanoi  and  Pelplng.  The  Johnson  adminis- 
tration's view  was  spelled  out  In  a  State  De- 
partment white  paper  of  February  27  that 
emphasized  that  North  Vietnam  "has  delib- 
erately set  out  to  conquer"  South  Vietnam 
and  "has  used  every  resource  of  its  own  gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  its  carefully  planned 
program  of  concealed  aggression.'" 

The  evidence  Is  conclusive  In  the  training 
In  North  Vietnam  of  the  leaders  and  hard 
core  of  the  Vietcong,  the  identification  of 
weapons  of  North  Vietnamese  and  Red  Chi- 
nese manufacture,  the  directive  force  which 
Is  the  Lao  Dong  Party  In  the  north,  the  ad- 
ministrative setup  to  supply  the  assault  on 
South  Vietnam,  and  finally  the  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  North  Vietnamese  in  Vietcong 
ranks. 

Collegians  and  their  mentors  on  campuses 
are  carrying  on  teacb-liu  and  demonstra- 
tions calling  for  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam. Students  by  tens  of  thousands  are 
parroting  the  Communist  line  on  Vietnam 
in  disregard  of  the  facts. 

Americans  do  not  want  a  major  war  in 
Vietnam,  but  recognizing  the  stakes,  neither 
do  they  want  the  surrender  of  appeasement. 
The  late  President  Kennedy  once  said  that 
a  man  has  to  do  what  principles  and  cir- 
cumstances dictate  whatever  the  conse- 
quences to  himself.  The  thought  has  ex- 
tension to  the  realities  a  nation  must  face. 

The  President's  resolution  Is  firm.  He 
leaves  no  doubt  about  where  he  stands, 
whatever  the  outcry  of  the  fuzzv-wuzzles. 
And  he  Is  right. 

In  his  Baltimore  speech  of  April  7,  he 
warned;  "Let  no  one  think  for  a  moment 
that  retreat  fnxn  Vietnam  would  bring  an 
end  to  the  conflict.  The  battle  would  be  re- 
newed In  one  country  and  then  another." 
The  President  said  that  America  must  draw 
the  line  in  southeast  Asia  "in  the  words  of 
the  Bible:  'Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but 
no  further.'  " 


I  Prom  the  Binghamton  (N.T.)  Press.  May  1, 

1965] 

Threat  of  Anothes  CtJSA 

Hysterical  screams  going  up  from  Havana 
and  Moeoow  at  the  landing  of  UjS.  marines  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  protect  American 
lives  pointed  up  the  Ccxmntmlst  interest  in 
the  latest  Caribbean  storm. 

The  Communist  pattern  of  armed  insur- 
gency and  takeover  to  the  end  at  m airing 
the  DcHnlnlcan  Republlo  another  Oulia  Is 
clear  enough.  Originally  the  inmurection 
was  suwxjsed  to  be  aimed  at  restoring  to 
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power  former  President  Juan  Boech,  ousted 
in  September  1963. 

Boech,  a  leftist,  is  not  necessarily  a  Oocn- 
munlst  nor  Is  it  probable  tbat  ha  conspires 
with  the  Communists.  But  his  supporters 
progressively  have  lost  control  of  the  ujhIs- 
ing,  and  extremists  Identified  as  Communists 
are  taking  over. 

While  the  United  States  Is  not  anti-Bosch, 
the  best  bet  for  restoring  law  and  order  to 
the  tortured  island  la  believed  to  be  in  the 
military  forces  of  Gen.  Ellas  Wessln  y 
Weasin.  Wessln  offers  the  classic  Latin  solu- 
tion to  political  upheaval — a  military  Junta 
to  be  in  control  until  an  election  can  be  held. 

At  this  Juncture,  the  United  States  is  not 
known  to  be  supporting  anyone,  but  the 
United  States  certainly  cannot  permit  a  Com- 
muxxist  takeover.  The  sending  In  of  marines 
to  protect  Americans  and  other  foreign  na- 
tionals is  fully  Justified,  whatever  may  be 
the  cries  of  liberals  and  Communists  of  gun- 
boat diplomacy. 

It  Is  a  proper  f  luictlon  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  to  act  in  a  conflagration 
such  as  that  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  But 
OAS  could  not  act  swiftly  enough,  and  the 
United  States  unhappily  had  to  fill  the 
breach.  The  presence  of  U3.  fcM-ces  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  under  the  circum- 
stances is  not  expected  to  evoke  much  an- 
tagonism in  Latin  America  outside  of  pro- 
Communlst  ranks. 

More  than  400  have  been  killed  and  mor« 
than  1.000  wounded  in  the  fighting  and  gen- 
eral confusion.  The  terrorism  that  has 
marked  the  upheaval  carries  a  label  char- 
acteristically Communist.  Weapons  were 
distributed  to  all  comers  among  the  pur- 
ported rebels,  even  to  schoolboys. 

Some  4,200  U.S.  troops  on  the  Island  are 
believed  sufficient  to  set  up  a  zone  of  haven 
for  Americans  and  nationals  of  other  coun- 
tries. U.S.  troops  win  have  no  combat  roles 
except  when  fired  upon,  as  at  the  U.S.  Em- 
baaey  in  Santo  Domingo. 

For  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
the  struggle  is  a  cruel  and  terrible  tragedy. 
The  presence  of  U.S.  troops  will  be  a  stabiliz- 
ing influence  and  an  encouragement  for  the 
early  establishment  of  peace  and  order. 

President  Johnson's  decisive  and  timely 
action  in  sending  U.S.  forces  to  a  strife- 
stricken  neighboring  country  was  well  taken. 
The  presence  of  U.S.  troops  v»111  serve  both 
humanitarian  and  political  purposes. 


Fire  Commissioner  Hink 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF    PEMMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25. 1965 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
SE>eaker,  it  is  with  sadness  that  I  an- 
nounce the  death  of  our  beloved  fire 
commissioner,  George  E.  Hink,  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  May  23,  1965.  The  Members 
of  Congress  from  Philadelphia  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  merits  and  competence 
of  this  man  who  was  truly  a  dedicated 
fireman's  fireman,  an  excellent  person, 
and  a  dear  friend.  We  will  miss  him 
greatly. 

George  E.  Hink  entered  the  fire  de- 
partment in  1921  and  his  Interest  in  the 
workings  of  the  department  was  such  as 
to  warrant  early  promotion.  He  rapidly 
rose  to  deputy  commissioner,  which  iwsi- 
tion  he  held  with  honor  until  the  death 
of  Commissioner  Prank  L.  McNamee  just 


about  a  year  ago.  He  was  credited  with 
saving  several  foreign-flag  ships  which 
caught  fire  while  In  port  In  Philadelphia. 
He  experienced  some  fearsome  fires  and 
had  some  brushes  with  disaster  during 
his  long  career.  His  adTlce  was  sought 
and  his  wisdom  was  shared  by  members 
of  the  department,  and  his  recall  from 
this  earthly  scene  creates  a  loss  which 
will  be  felt  by  his  host  of  associates  and 
friends,  as  well  as  by  his  bereaved  family, 
to  whom  we  offer  sincere  sympathy  and 
condolences. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  him,  O  Lord,  and 
let  the  perpetual  light  shine  upon  him. 
May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 


Fifty-Million-Dollar  Loan  to  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1965 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Api-il  27, 
a  unique  financial  transaction  took  place 
in  New  York  City.  Eleven  U.S.  insur- 
ance companies,  signed  a  loan  agreement 
with  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Israel,  Inc., 
providing  long-term  loans  totaling*  $50 
million.  The  collateral  in  this  agreement 
Is  the  good  faith  and  credit  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  community,  as  represented 
by  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  the  guaran- 
tor of  the  loan.  I  believe  that  this  agree- 
ment is  a  dramatic  and  concrete  tribute 
to  the  integrity  of  the  American  Jewry 
and  their  long  tradition  of  philanthropic 
activity. 

I  Include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  statement  by  P.  Stokes  Gaither,  vice 
president  of  New  England  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  and  spokesman  for  the 
lending  companies,  and  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
28,  1965: 

This  loan  is  remarkable  in  that  it  has  been 
structured  upon  the  established  spirit  of 
philanthropy  and  the  integrity  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  America. 

The  guarantor  of  the  lo»n  is  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal,  which  is  Just  another  way  of 
saying  that  some  of  the  most  respected 
spokesmen  of  the  American  Jewish  commu- 
nity are  pledging  that  this  loan  will  be 
honored. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  the  life  insmance 
Industry  is  attuned  to  the  needs  and  motiva- 
tions of  people  that  it  waa  possible  for  the 
participating  life  Insurance  companies  in  this 
transaction  to  recognize  the  soundness  of  a 
loan  such  as  this. 

[From  the  New  York  Timas.  Apr,  28,  1965] 

Eleven  Insdbers  Lend  to  Philanthropy — 
Agency  fob  Israel  Receives  $50  Mn,LioN 
To  Pay  Debts 

(By   Irving  Spiegel) 

Eleven  major  American  insurance  com- 
^  panies,  in  an  unusual  flnaaclal  transaction, 
signed  an  agreement  yesterday  for  a  loan  of 
*50  million  to  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Israel. 
Inc. — the  principal  beneflclary  of  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal  campaigns. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Insurance  Industry  that  a  loan  of  such  a 
size  was  made  on  "the  good  faith  and  credit 
of  the  American  Jewish  jonununity."     The 


United  Jewish  Appeal  is  the  guarantor  of  the 
loaru 

The  money  will  be  utilized  to  liquidate 
outstanding  sh(»t-term.  loans  granted  by 
American  banks  in  recent  years,  and  which 
will  enable  the  Jewish  Agency,  a  New  York 
corporation,  to  have  an  added  cashflow  o! 
$4  mUlion  a  year  to  meet  the  needs  of  im- 
migrants to  Israel. 

P.  Stokes  Gaither,  vice  president  of  tlv 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and 
spokesman  for  the  11  instirance  companies 
said  that  the  loan  was  "remarkable  in  thiit 
it  has  been  structured  upon  the  establishe<i 
spirit  of  philanthropy  and  the  integrity  oi 
the  Jewish  people  in  America."  He  spoke  ar 
a  press  conference  held  by  the  Jewish  Agency 
at  its  headquarters  at  515  Park  Avenue. 

interest  set  at  5 14   PERCENT 

Since  its  establishment  In  1939,  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal  has  raised  more  than  $1.5 
billion  to  aid  more  than  3  million  Jews  in 
Israel  and  other  areas.  Last  year,  the  app>eal 
raised  more  than  $60  million  among  Ameri- 
can Jews. 

The  loan,  at  5V2  percent  Interest  a  year,  i.^ 
to  be  repaid  in  equal  semlannxial  Install- 
ments designed  to  fully  amortize  this  loan 
in  15  years. 

Max  Fisher,  general  chairman  of  the  ap- 
peal, and  Dewey  D.  Stone,  chairman  of  the 
Jewish  Agency,  explained  that  $44,885,166.22 
will  be  used  to  liquidate  outstanding  short- 
term  loans  with  97  banks  in  39  communi- 
ties. 

The  remainder  they  said,  amounting  to 
aroimd  $4  million  a  year,  will  be  utilized  for 
humanitarian  programs  conducted  by  the 
Jewish  Agency  In  Israel  and  also  by  the 
American  Jewish  Joint  DlstributicA  Commit- 
tee, another  beneficiary  of  the  appeal,  which 
conducts  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  welfare 
programs  for  Jewish  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  30  oversea  countries. 

SIXTY-FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS  BORROWED  IN   196! 

In  1961  the  Jewish  agency  borrowed  $6r> 
million  from  the  banks,  based  on  advance;! 
pledges  to  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  from 
American  Jews.  Jack  D.  Weiler.  a  national 
chairman  of  the  appeal,  explained  that  the 
payments  to  the  banks  required  Interest  and 
amortization  in  excess  of  $9  million  annual- 
ly. He  said  that  loan  repayments  and  inter- 
est from  the  insurance  companies  would  bo 
less  than  $5  million  annually,  "thus  increas- 
ing an  additional  cashflow  to  the  Jewis.i 
Agency." 

While  this  is  the  first  time  that  Americ;-. 
life  insurance  companies  have  lent  money  t 
the  Jewish  agency  directly  on  the  good  faith 
and  credit  of  American  Jews,  seven  of  the 
companies  Involved  in  the  $50  million  lonii 
have  over  the  last  several  years  made  aval: 
able  long-term  loans  for  the  construction  o; 
immigrant  housing  in  Israel,  with  rent 
guarantees  provided  by  the  Jewish  agency. 

These  loans  totaled  $17  million,  and  made 
possible  the  construction  of  some  12,000 
housing  units. 

Leaders  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  in- 
cluding Rabbi  Herbert  A.  Friedman,  execu- 
tive vice  chairman,  said  that  the  "massiv^ 
financial  resources  of  America" — referring  '  ; 
the  Insurance  companies — "were  mobllU'c  1 
behind  the  massive  philanthropic  Instin'i 
of  American  Jews." 

In  addition  to  unusually  large  contrib..- 
tlons  from  affluent  American  Jewish  leadc! 
the  appeal  receives  its  funds  from  the  ar,- 
nual  campaigns  of  the  United  Jewish  Apj.o  \ 
of  Greater  New  York,  and  from  the  Jewi.-h 
federations  and  welfare  funds  In  224  maj'  r 
communities  and  local  drives.  This  year,  tl:'' 
appeal  is  seeking  $109.4  million  to  mecr 
Jewish  needs  throughout  the  world,  espec- 
ally  in  Israel. 

Gottlieb  Hammer,  executive  vice  chairm.  ; 
of  the  Jewish  Agency,  negotiated  the  agrt  l  - 
ment    with    the    following    Insurance    com- 
panies;   Aetna  Life   Insurance,  Connectici: 
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G<->neral  LUe,  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life,  Mas- 
E.ichusetts  Mutual  Life,  the  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.  of  New  York,  New  England  Mu- 
tual Life,  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insiu-ance, 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life,  Provident  Mutiial  Life 
Irisiu-ance  Oo.  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Tra.velers  Insurance  Co. 


Castro's  SubyersioD  in  the  United 
States— Part  11 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1965 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  part  II 
of  the  two  part  series  of  the  American 
Security  Council's  Washington  Report 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  Castro's  sub- 
version in  the  United  States  written  by 
DeWitt  S.  Copp  is  reproduced  below. 
Part  I  will  be  found  on  an  earlier  page  in 
this  Appendix. 

The  article  follows: 
jFrom     the     American     Seciu-ity     Council  "s 

Washington  Report,  May  24,  1965] 
C.\STRo's  Subversion  in  the  United  States 
At  a  recent  State  Department  briefing  on 
L.Uin  American  affairs,  the  briefing  officer 
c  'iicluded  his  remarks  with  the  observation 
Tii.it  the  Communists  had  a  chance  to  make 
■i  show  case  out  of  Cuba  but  they  have  failed 
;;.iserably.  This  conclusion  was  first  offered 
y  President  Kennedy  3  years  ago  and  It  re- 
i;..ilns  today  as  the  accepted  State  Depart- 
ir.ent  attitude  toward  Castro  and  Cuba. 
.-■uch  an  attitude  fails  to  take  into  account 
t..at  communism  has  never  been  a  social  or 
c  onomlc  success  anywhere;  but  as  a  show 
e  se  from  which  to  spread  subversion.  It  has 
c  me  admirably— and  Cuba  is  an  excellent 
t  <..mple. 

Our  Washington  report  of  last  week  illus- 
'.  aed  the  point  by  outlining  the  activities 
t :  the  Cuban  General  Directorate  of  Intelll- 
^.:ice.     However,    Castro's    greatest    success 

anst  the  United  States  has  been  in  the 
.  :ca  of  agitation  and  propaganda.  Almost 
.  :;  his  fleldworkers  here  are  U.S.  citizens, 
i-iey  are  citizens  who  follow  the  Moscow, 
l.iping,  or  Trotskylte  line.  They  range  all 
y..e  way  from  hardline  Communists  to  soft- 
;..ie  dupes.  A  2-year  investigation  by  the 
t  nate  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security 
;  lo  the  activities  and  membership  of  the 
I  'W  defunct  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee, 
%-.inized  in  April  i960,  proved  that  FPCC 
i.  d  been  heavily  infiltrated  by  known  Coni- 
:..  inists  and  fellow  travelers. 

Despite  State  Department's  issuance  of 
":  .vel  restrictions  to  Cuba  on  January  16, 

•1.  many  FPCC  members  traveled  illegally 
;     Havana  and.  upon  thetr  return  to  this 

intry,  gave  lecturers  extolling  the  Castro 
-     .me. 

One  of  these  was  James  Jackson,  a  member 

'  .   the  National  Committee  of  the  Commu- 

t  Party.  USA.     Jean  Pestana,  Rose  Ros- 

:org.  and  Helen  Travis — all  Identified  as 

>    .'amunists  In  sworn  testimony  before  the 

i:   -!se   Committee   on   Un-American   Actlvl- 

■s— were  Indicative  of  the  Cuban  guest  list 
v.iuch  numbered  in  excess  of  150  U.S.  citi- 
■'  :;s  over  a  2-year  period. 

The  FPCC  was,  by  any  fair  definition,  a 
C"  nununlst  front.  Its  effect  on  the  Amerl- 
'   n  public  was  negligible.     But  through  its 

tivlties  and  the  close  contacts  some  of  its 
numbers  formed  with  the  Castro  regime 
there  grew  up  around  It  other  more  militant 


groups.     The  most  Important  of  these  was 
the  Progressive  Labor  Movement. 

PLM  was  organized  In  January  1962,  Its 
president,  Milton  Rosen,  and  vice  president. 
Mortimer  Scheer,  had  both  been  expelled' 
from  the  Communist  Party  fc«-  disruptive 
activities.  In  December  1962,  PLM  at- 
tempted to  send  a  group  of  "students"  to 
Cuba  and  failed  because  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment refused  clearance  to  a  Cuban  plane 
to  pick  them  up.  A  year  and  a  half  later 
PLM  succeeded. 

On  June  25.  1963.  59  so-called  students 
ranging  in  age  from  18  to  36,  left  for  Cuba  in 
defiance  of  the  State  Department  ban  on 
such  travel.  They  traveled  to  Cuba  via  Paris. 
Prague,  and  Havana.  All  expenses,  includ- 
ing transportation  and  Uving  expenses  while 
In  Cuba,  were  paid  for  by  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment. Each  traveler  donated  to  PLMs 
Permanent  Student  Committee  for  Travel 
to  Cuba  $110.  The  air  fare  alone  cost  the 
Castro  reigme  $30,000. 

While  in  Cuba,  a  number  of  the  "students" 
made  statements  attacking  U.S.  policies,  par- 
ticularly  l:i  the  field  of  civil  rights  and  aid 
to  South  Vietnam.  Some  of  these  state- 
ments were  beamed  arotmd  the  world  and 
reprinted   in   Communist  publicaUons 

In  June  1964.  the  Student  Committee  for 
^""^  J°,^''^^  ^^'^ed  air  transportation 
to  Cuba  for  84  "students."  Overall  direc- 
tion  appears  to  have  been  supplied  by  Lee 
^.  west  coast  editor  of  PLM  publications, 
wior  to  his  association  with  PLM    Coe  was 

S"J^''^  ^^^f''^'^  ^°  y®^^  ^'i^i  ^^^  Communist 
^y,  U.S.A.     This  time  not  onlv  did  the 
Castxo  government  pay  for  the  entire   trip 
t)ut    It   also   gave   each    visitor   $10   a   week 
spending  money. 

TT^?'^  J^t'^^'"  °^  ^^^  "student-  contingent  was 
Edward  Lemansky,  who  has  identified  hlm- 
^If  as  a  member  of  the  Progressive  Labor 
Movement,  which  Is  a  CommtSiist  organlz^' 
tlon,  a  Communist  movement  " 

An  Indication  of  why  Castro  has  been  will- 
ing to  pay  out  in  excess  of  $75,000  to  brine 
certain  U.S.  citizens  to  Cuba  may  be^?"| 
the  declaration  signed  by  61  of  the  -stu- 
dents while  they  were  in  Cuba.  The  decla- 
ration ^id  in  part:  "We,  the  undersized 
tw^^  f"?'^  Americans  visiting  Cuba,  offer 
these  statements  of  support  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  in  their  Just  fight  for  11b- 
rM^^v,  °°^  *^*  imperalist  oppression  di- 
rected by  our  Government.  Todav  our  Gov- 
ernment is  unleashing  one  of  the  most  brutal 
and  criminal  wars  in  historv.  All  over  the 
world— in  Spain  and  Portugal,  m  South  Af- 
rica and  Latin  America— the  United  States 
supports  racist  and  reactionarv  regimes  which 
oppress  the  people,  and  that  the  intransi- 
gence of  U.S.  imperialism  forces  the  people 
to  take  up  arms  in  order  to  gain  and  defend 
their  liberty."  The  essence  of  this  declara- 
tion was  widely  broadcast  throughout  the 
world. 

On  April  15,  1965.  Milton  Rosen.  PLM  pres- 
ident, announced  the  founding  convention  of 
a  new  Communist  Party  paralleling  the 
Chinese  Communist  line;  110  delegates  at- 
tended the  New  York  meeting.  A  declaration 
proposed  by  the  PLM  national  steering  com- 
mittee said  In  part:  "The  most  hated  govern- 
ment m  the  world  today  is  the  Government 
of  our  country  •  •  •  the  initials  U.S.A..  which 
once  stood  for  hope,  have  replaced  the 
crooked  cross  of  Nazi  Germanv  as  the  symbol 
of  t3Tanny  and  death." 

One  of  PLM's  vice  presidents  and  its  Har- 
lem leader  Is  William  Epton.  arrested  last 
August  after  the  Harlem  race  riots  on  charges 
of  advocating  criminal  anarchy. 

PLM  has  three  offices  in  New  York  City 
and  boasts  of  six  others  scattered  across  the 
country,  one  In  Berkeley.  Calif.  PLM  pub- 
lishes leaflets,  booklets,  and  a  quarterly  mag- 
azine, and  it  expects  to  bring  out  a  weekly 
soon.  Its  main  political  thrust  is  aimed  at 
disrupting  civil  rights  progress  and  stirring 
racial  hatred.    Its  members  were  active  In  the 
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recent  Berkeley  campus  revolt  and  they  can 
be  expected  to  be  active  In  similar  undertak- 
ings on  other  campuses. 

Victor  Riesel  in  a  recent  colimin  quoted  a 
top  Government  security  crfDclal  as  saying: 
"They  (PLM)  are  a  very  successful  and  mili- 
tant band  of  young  revolutionaries  and  have 
had  ample  money  since  the  first  day  they 
went  into  business  •  •  •.  They  don't  Just 
pass  resolutions.  They're  zealously  working 
for  a  revolution."  The  question  Is  how  much 
of  their  financial  support  is  comlne  from 
Cuba? 

The  pro-Castrp  pro-Pelplng  Communist 
movement  in  the  United  States  has  Its  man 
in  Havana.  He  Is  Robert  P.  Wmiams.  In 
May  1959.  Williams  was  removed  from  his 
position  as  head  of  the  Union  Cotinty,  N.C., 
branch  of  the  NAACP  for  advocating  violence 
as  a  means  to  gain  social  Justice  for  his  race. 
In  August  1961,  he  fied  the  country  following 
a  racial  clasli  which  he  instigated  in  Monroe, 
N.C.,  and  on  October  3,  1961.  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment granted  him  political  asylum.  Since 
then,  he  has  been  spouting  racial  hatred 
while  offering  instructions  in  terror  tactics 
on  his  program  "Radio  Free  Dixie"  broadcast 
over  Radio  Havana  and  beamed  into  the 
Southern  States.  Williams  also  writes  a 
monthly  pamphlet  called  the  Crusader. 
Every  edition  is  devoted  to  the  hatred  of  and 
the  eventual  revolutionary  overflow  of  the 
white  man.  Publication  and  distribution 
costs  apparently  are  taken  care  of  by  the 
Cuban  regime. 

Lest  anyone  dismiss  Williams  as  Just  an- 
other fanatical  rabble  rouser,  it  should  be 
noted  that  when  he  traveled  to  Red  China  In 
August  1963,  he  was  not  only  greeted  by  Mao 
Tae-tung  and  other  high-ranking  ChlCom 
officials,  but  Mao  also  chose  that  time  to 
make  his  first  official  policy  pronouncement 
in  6  years.  As  a  result  of  his  statement.  Mos- 
cow charged  that  Peiplng  was  guilty  of  racism 
and  was  "trying  to  set  the  colored  races 
against  the  whites." 

In  the  winter  of  1963.  followers  of  Williams 
organized  the  Revolutionary  Action  Move- 
ment (RAM).  Today,  they  have  branches  In 
six  key  cities  It  is  they  who  distribute  the 
Crusader  and  maintain  direct  contact  with 
Williams.  Some  of  them  made  the  trip  to 
Cuba  In  the  summer  of  1964. 

When  they  returned,  recruitment  was 
stepped  up.  They  are  known  to  have  Infil- 
trated the  Black  Muslims  and  the  Malcolm  X 
group.  RAM's  fronts  include  the  Afro- 
American  Youth  Council,  the  Afro-American 
Student  Organization,  and  In  Detroit  they 
set  up  UHURU.  which  means  freedom  in 
Swahill. 

RAM's  manifesto  advocates  organized  vio- 
lence and  tlie  formation  of  guerrilla  bands. 
Alined  with  PLM,  It  follows  the  theories 
and  tactics  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  Its 
present  membership  is  small  and  selMM^e 
and  it  refers  to  itself  "as  a  movement/com  - 
posed  of  hardcore,  young.  Intelligent,"  mili- 
tant Afro-Americans  seeking  worldwide  black 
revolution." 

Until  recently,  the  Communists  chains  of 
command  could  be  traced  directly  from  the 
Kremlin  to  the  party  here.  Today,  whether 
It  be  the  recently  formed  W.  E.  B.  DuBois 
Clubs  taking  their  cue  from  Moscow,  or  the 
Progressive  Labor  Movement  taking  its  from 
Peiplng,  the  Impetus  and  driving  force  for 
both  is  channeled  out  of  Cuba.  PoliUcally, 
financially,  psychologically,  militarily Ha- 
vana Is  the  directing  center  for  a  "major 
share  of  the  Commtmlst  agitation  and  prop- 
aganda in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  se- 
cured outpost  of  both  Moscow  and  Peiplng 
in  our  hemisphere. 

In  the  aggregate,  we  can  say  the  threat  to 
our  own  security  from  Castro  himself  Is  non- 
existent. However,  he  Is  the  agent  of  a  world 
force  that  does  threaten  our  survival.  As 
Its  agent,  his  followers  have  been  at  work 
here;  they  are  at  work  now.  Because  our 
security  agencies  are  ccHnpetent  to  handle 
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such  as  PLM  and  RAM  Is  no  caiue  to  Ignore 
them.  If  nothing  else,  they  prove  the  folly 
of  considering  Castro  a  failure.  It  Is  we  who 
will  have  failed  If  we  allow  him  to  perpetuate 
his  regime,  treating  It  as  a  nuisance  and  not 
a  genuine  and  continuing  threat  to  the  entire 
hemisphere. 


Chung  Hee  Park,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea 


"Amazing  Grace/'  a  New  Book  by  Robert 
Drake 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•  OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

or   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17.  1965 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Paul 
Flowers  has  written  an  outstanding  col- 
umn for  many  years  in  a  great  newspaper 
in  the  Nation,  the  Commercial  Appeal. 

In  his  column  of  Tuesday  morning, 
May  11,  he  properly  describes  a  new 
publication.  "Amazing  Grace,"  by  Rob- 
ert Drake,  of  Ripley,  Tenn. 

This  column  is  so  outstanding  that  I 
thought  it  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress.  The  article 
follows : 

Paul  Flowers'  Greenhouse 

Hail  a  new  mid-south  author. 

Robert  Drake  was  bom  in  1930,  and  blessed 
with  childhood  in  Ripley.  Tenn.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  English  faculty  at  University 
of  Texas,  and  enjoys  close  associations  in 
Memphis,  particularly  with  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Paster. 

His  boolc.  "Amazing  Grace."  is  a  pleasant 
collection  of  nostalgic  sketches  about  child- 
hood in  a  west  Tennessee  town,  with  the  tra- 
ditional embellishment  of  Involved  family  re- 
lationships, and  flllips  based  on  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  small   town  characters. 

Mr.  Drake  took  his  title  from  an  old 
hymn,  and  there  is  a  strong  thread  of  west 
Tennessee  religious  life  running  through  the 
vignettes.  It  appears  to  be  overwhelmingly 
autobiographical;  certainly  the  author  has  a 
photographic  memory  for  faces,  scenes,  sit- 
uations and  people,  and  he  is  preoccupied 
with  the  religious  life  of  the  community  and 
neighboring  places. 

Under  the  title  "The  Fountain  Filled  With 
Blood."  he  traces  the  misgivings  and  doubts 
of  a  small  boy,  pledged  for  baptism  in  the 
Methodist  faith,  but  disturbed  by  divergent 
theologies  and  customs  of  communicants  in 
other  churches,  and  other  forms  of  baptism. 

He  recaptures  emotions  of  country  and 
small  town  funerals,  dinners-on-the-grounds, 
singing  conventions';  his  description  of  a 
covintry    store    makes    quite    real    the    odors 

Of  coal  oil,  fatback,  and  roasted  coffee  beans. 

His  dedication  is  to  Donald  Davidson. 
"Prophet,"  Austin  Warren,  "Evangelist."  and 
Cleanth  Brooks,  "Apostle." 

The  author  is  a  frequent  visitor  to  Mem- 
phis. His  volume  comes  from  Chilton 
Books.  Philadelphia,  at  $3.95. 

The  dust  Jacket  refers  to  the  contents  as 
"stories."  but  more  properly  they  should  be 
called  sketches  or  vignettes,  unless  the  read- 
er can  accept  the  modem  concept  of  the 
short  story,  which  avoids  plot  and  denoue- 
ment. 

Mr.  Drake  s  pen  is  facile,  his  eye  and  ear 
keen,  his  feeling  intense,  and  his  style  brisk. 
The  book  should  have  intense  appeal  to  all 
old  enough  to  remember  small  town  life, 
the  incidents  of  birth,  death,  cotui;shlp  and 
marriage,  race  relations,  school,  family  pic- 
nics, church  socials,  and  revivals. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON. 


JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday.  May  17,  1965, 
President  Chung  Hee  Park  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Korea  visited  with  President 
Johnson.  The  high  esteem  in  which 
President  Park  is  held  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  throughout  the  free  world, 
is  graphically  illustrated  by  the  New- 
York  Herald  Tribune  editorial  of  May 
19,  1965.  Under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remai-ks  in  the  Record^  I  include  the 
editorial :  j 

A  Korean  Represbntative 
President  Park,  now  visiting  the  United 
States,  represents  many  things.  He  is,  above 
all,  the  symbol  of  a  state.  South  Korea, 
which  proved  that  a  massive  Communist  on- 
slaught can  be  thrown  back.  The  symbol 
stands  both  as  a  warning  to  Red  China  and 
as  a  source  of  encouragement  to  South  Viet- 
nam, the  United  States,  and  their  allies. 

And  President  Park  is  evidence  that,  once 
independence  Is  secured,  a  war-torn  Asian 
country  is  capable  of  impressive  political 
and  economic  progress.  Ttough  his  critics 
are  numerous,  most  must  agree  that  the 
power  he  holds  today  is  derived  from  free 
elections.  And  though  the  economic  prob- 
lems are  still  great,  the  support  of  the 
United  States,  now  being  reinforced  by  Ja- 
pan, has  opened  an  encouraging  future. 

The  cost  of  answering  the  Communist  at- 
tack on  South  Korea,  15  years  ago  June  25, 
was  great.  The  friUts  of  that  victory  were 
great,  too. 

Physical  accomplishment  is  often  the 
measure  of  a  man's  leadership  as  well 
as  the  counti-y's  progress.  The  following 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
19,  1965,  indicates  what  hard  work  and 
sound  leadership  can  do  for  a  people 
who  want  to  live  in  a  free  society : 
Year  of  Hard  Work — Young  Country  With 
Old  History  Marks  P»ogress;  Korea- 
United  States  Relations 

On  January  16,  1965,  President  Chung  Hee 
Park  stated  in  his  new  year  message  to  the 
National  Assembly  that  "the  accumulated 
dirt  of  the  past  20  years,  which  have  been 
spent  in  confusion  and  stagnation,  shotUd  be 
overcome  and  scoured,  and  it  is  time  that  we 
work  real  hard.'  This  year,  the  fourth  year 
of  the  first  5-year  economic  development 
plan;  he  designated  "the  year  of  hard  work." 

The  political,  economic,  and  social  circum- 
stances of  Korea  had  been  very  Insecure  in 
the  past,  as  attested  to  by  the  two  revolu- 
tions of  April  19,  1960,  and  May  16,  1961. 
But  with  the  establishment  of  the  Third 
Republic,  stability  has  been  recovered  and 
things  are  now  beginning  to  move  ahead. 

The  greatest  problem  enooxmtered  in  the 
5-year  economic  development  plan  was  the 
question  of  capital  shortage.  But  with  co- 
operation of  friendly  nations,  sufficient  for- 
eign capital  loans  have  be«n  acquired  and 
Investment  goods  have  begun  to  flow  in. 

Furthermore,  sufficient  energy  resources 
such  as  electricity,  coal,  and  petroleum  have 
been  secured  to  support  industrial  develop- 


ment. Thus  the  base  for  fruitful  work  has 
been  laid. 

For  this  year  of  hard  work  the  Republic  of 
Korea  has  established  increased  production, 
more  exports,  and  greater  construction,  as 
her  goal. 

To  support  this,  many  important  projects 
are  being  carried  out.  The  following  is  ,; 
summary  of  those  plans: 

PRODUCTION 

Si.xty  percent  of  the  population  depend; 
on  agriculture  for  living.  In  order  not  to 
perpetuate  the  "intolerable  contradiction ' 
that  food  shortages  persist  despite  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  farmland,  with  an  area  of 
5,020,000  acres,  or  about  20.6  percent  of  the 
area  of  the  country,  wUl  be  further  e.x- 
panded.  Through  farm  improvement  and 
technical  extension  programs,  self-sufficiency 
in  food  grain  will  be  achieved. 

To  tills  end,  the  Government  has  estab- 
lished a  7-year  grain  production  plan,  and 
has  allocated  3  billion  won  ($11,700,000 1 
to  help  finance  it.  Through  technical  guid- 
ance, the  utilization  of  farmland  will  be  im- 
proved, and  through  improved  irrigation  and 
other  aids  the  unit  yield  will  be  raised.  Also 
more  upland  will  be  bench-terraced,  and 
tidal  land  will  be  further  reclaimed,  thus 
expanding  land  under  cultivation  and  in- 
creasing grain  supply. 

In  addition,  the  plan  provides  for  adequate 
domestic  production  of  fertilizer,  agricul- 
tural pesticides,  farm  tools,  and  fishing 
equipment  to  help  increase  agricultural  and 
fisheries  production.  In  mining  and  manu- 
facturing, coal  output  win  be  10  million  tons, 
about  double  the  1960  level,  electricity  will 
quadruple  to  770,000  kilowatts,  and  cement 
will  increase  fourfold  to  2,120,000  metric  tons. 
Sheet  glass  production  is  scheduled  to  triple 
to  600.000  boxes,  and  other  major  products 
will  also  be  expanded.  Also  articles  of  daily 
necessity,  including  bicycles  and  sewing  ma- 
chines, will  expand  four  to  six  times  over 
I960  level. 

EXPORT  *• 

Korea  depends  highly  on  imports  for  con- 
sumables, equipment  and  machinery,  and 
industrial  raw  materials.  Compared  to  the 
great  import  requirements,  exports  amounted 
to  a  negliglible  $20  to  $30  million  a  year,  the 
principal  export  having  been  tungsten  and 
a  few  other  commodities. 

Fortunately,  owing  to  a  concerted  national 
effort  Korea  was  able  to  expand  exports 
greatly  in  1964 — to  about  four  times  the  $32 
million  attained  in  1960,  thxis  achieving  a 
record  $120  million. 

This  year  the  target  has  been  raised  to  $170 
million,  and  efforts  wUl  be  made  to  export 
more  and  more  manufactured  articles.  Thus 
by  1967  at  least  $300  million  In  foreign  ex- 
change will  be  earned  through  exports,  and 
the  aims  at  exporting  $1  billion  worth  a  year 
within  10  years. 

CONSTRUCTION 

For  promoting  production  and  exports,  var- 
ious new  factories  to  support  industrial  ac- 
tivities Will  be  built.  The  nation's  resources 
will  be  systematically  developed  by  carryin.: 
on  coordinated  programs  for  construction  of 
powerplants,  transport  and  communications 
facilities,  housing,  and  so  forth. 

Two  powerplants  now  under  construc- 
tion will  be  completed  this  year  and  powrr 
supply  will  increase  to  111,000  kilowatt- 
hours.  In  addition,  three  new  powerplants 
will  be  built.  Also  cement  production  will 
be  raised,  and  the  fifth  cement  factory  of  the 
country  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Korea's  third  and  fourth  fertilizer  plani.^ 
will  be  built  with  the  aim  of  achieving  seli- 
sulBclency  in  fertilizer. 

Railway  transport.ation.  ports  and  harlx)r.';. 
shipping  and  other  transport  facilities  wii: 
be  expanded  and  the  communications  net- 
work enlarged.  Thus  construction  project.- 
will   progre.ss  actively  in  manv  directions. 


Maij  25,  1965 
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In  sum,  the  Republic  of  Korea  proposes  to 
utilize  1965,  the  year  of  hard  work,  most 
meaningfully  so  as  to  move  toward  prosperity 
n:id  progress  at  an  ever-increasing  speed. 
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Vietnam:  Digging  In  and  Pitching  In 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARBIS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25. 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam  could  be  summed  up  In 
two  short  phrases,  they  would  be  "digging 
in"  and  "pitching  in," 

Today  in  Vietnam  our  marines,  our 
paratroopers,  and  our  South  Vietnamese 
allies  are  digging  in  against  an  offensive 
from  the  CommimLst  Vietcong  that  Is  al- 
most certain  to  come  with  the  inception 
of  the  monsoon  season. 

It  will  be  a  long,  wet  summer  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  Inclement  conditions  will 
favor  the  guerrilla  actions  of  the  Viet- 
cong. The  Communists  may  be  hoping 
to  obtain  a  swift  and  decisive  victory 
during  the  coming  months  in  order  to 
force  the  withdrawal  of  American  sup- 
port from  the  South  Vietnamese. 

We  are  determined  to  blunt  this  at- 
tack, to  deny  victory  to  the  Vietcong,  and, 
thereby,  hasten  the  day  when  the  conflict 
can  be  taken  off  the  battlefield  and  into 
the  conference  room. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are  making 
n-iilitary  preparations,  we  also  are  pitch- 
ing in  to  assist  the  economic  progress  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  to  help  the  Viet- 
i.amese  people  to  better  lives. 

In  his  recent  statement  to  the  Nation's 
fditorial  cartoonists.  President  Johnson 
described  the  achievements  in  develop- 
ment which  have  resulted  from  our 
financial  and  technical  assistance — de- 
.'■iJite  the  state  of  crisis  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  clear  that  in  Vietnam  the  United 
States  is  pitching  in  to  help  defeat  those 
age-old  enemies  of  man— hunger,  igno- 
rance, poverty,  and  disease — just  as  we 
ore  digging  in  militarily  against  a  20th 
century  scom-ge  of  humanity :  Communist 
a-gression  and  tyranny. 

At  this  point  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
four  recent  newspaper  editorials  com- 
iiienting  on  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam,  in- 
cluding two  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

These  editorials  point  up  both  the 
c!:?ging  in  and  the  pitching  in  aspects  of 
t;ie  struggle  in  Vietnam,  and  I  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
I  From  the  Milwaukee  Jom-nal,  May  14,  1965] 
Third  F.^cE  of  Vietnam 

Another  picture  of  the  Vietnam  struggle 
f  nerged  from  President  Johnson's  statement 
I  atu-sday  to  a  group  of  editorial  cartoonists. 
I*  depicted  the  steady  task  of  development 
t!i.it  continues  amidst  the  shooting  and 
'.••rror. 

"It  is  the  most  important  battle  of  all," 
;e  President  said.    "For  a  nation  cannot  be 

^  lilt  by  armed  power  or  political  agreement. 

1    will  rest  on  the  expectation  by  Individual 

n.en  and  women  that  their  future  will   be 

tetter  than  their  past." 
The  progress  outlined  by  the  President  is 

fvnazing,   considering  the  turmoil  that  has 


engulfed  the  ooiuntry.  Since  1954,  the 
United  States  has  spent  more  than  $2  billion 
in  economic  aid  for  South  Vietnam.  This 
has  helped  double  rice  production  and  in- 
crease com  output  and  has  brought  modern 
farming  techniques  that  otherwise  might 
never  have  been  introduced. 

The  United  States  has  helped  vaccinate 
more  than  7  million  people  against  cholera 
and  millions  more  against  other  diseases. 
We  have  helped  build  12,000  hamlet  health 
stations.  A  new  medical  school  is  under 
construction  that  will  graduate  as  many  doc- 
tors in  a  single  year  as  now  serve  the  entire 
South  Vietnaaaese  population. 

American  money  has  gone  into  the  con- 
struction of  more  than  4,000  classrooms  in 
the  last  2  years;  2,000  more  schools  wUl  be 
built  in  the  next  12  months.  Our  f  imds  have 
been  used  to  purchase  8  million  textbooks 
and  to  increase  elementary  school  capacity. 
Total  enrollment,  300,000  in  1955  now  stands 
at  1.5  million. 

The  struggle  in  Vietnam  has  three  faces, 
the  President  said — armed  conflict,  diplo- 
macy and  politics,  and  the  Job  of  develop- 
ment. The  last  existed  before  hostUities  be- 
gan and  will  be  there  when  peace  has  come. 

"Then  perhaps,"  he  added,  "we  can  share 
that  gracious  task  with  all  the  people  of 
Vietnam— north  and  south  alike."  That  was 
the  most  hopeful  comment  of  all. 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  May  20.  1965] 
Back  to  the  Bombing 

The  lull  In  American  bombing  of  North 
Vietnamese  targets  Is  ended,  apparently  with- 
out any  response  by  Hanoi  to  indicate  a  will- 
ingness to  begin  negoUations. 

The  6-day  suspension  did,  however,  serve 
several  purposes:  It  indicated  a  response  to 
critics  in  Congress,  in  the  Intellectual  com- 
mtmity,  and  among  oiu-  allies  who  have  been 
exerting  presstire  fcM-  a  negotiated  settlement 
in  Vietnam.  It  demonstrated  that  President 
Johnson  Is  not  Inflexible  In  the  course  being 
followed  in  the  war.  It  provided  an  oppor- 
timity  for  a  direct  approach  to  Hanoi  through 
a  third  party— an  effort  which  has  so  far 
proved  fruitless. 

The  refusal  of  North  Vietnam  to  give  any 
positive  response  to  President  Johnson's  dis- 
play of  good  faith  is  interpreted  as  evidence 
of  the  influence  of  pro-Peiplng  elements  in 
the  Hanoi  government.  The  Communists 
are  said  to  hope  for  a  quick  and  decisive  vic- 
tory diu-ing  the  monsoon  season  between 
June  and  August. 

The  Americans  and  tlie  South  Vietnamese 
are  preparing  for  such  an  effort,  hoping  that 
its  repulse  will  bring  the  Reds  to  the  con- 
ference table. 

It  appears  now  that  the  twmbings  will  con- 
tinue on  much  the  same  scale  as  in  the  past 
imtil  such  time  as  developments  bring  some 
meaningful  response  from  the  north  and 
another  bid  for  negotiation  appears  to  have 
some  chance. 


[Prom  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel, 
May  14,  1965] 

LB  J.  Makes  His  C.\se— Eloquently 

President  Johnson  never  has  done  a  more 
persuasive  Job  on  an  issue  than  he  did  Thurs- 
day morning  In  his  TV  appearance  to  detail 
again  the  whys  and  hows  of  U.S.  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

Some  seem  to  think  the  President  is  mak- 
ing these  repeated  enunciations  of  our  pur- 
pose in  Vietnam  because  a  few  vociferous 
professors  and  others  keep  ragging  him  on 
the  subject.  L.B.J,  isn't  going  to  reverse  this 
particular  brand  of  nonthinking— but  ad- 
dresses such  as  Thursday's  can  do  a  lot  to 
solidify  national  understanding. 

Moreover,  this  puts  it  up  to  the  Commu- 
nists once  more.  They  show  no  more  sign 
of  relenting  than  the  college  hecklers.  But 
there  are  other  people  in  the  world  who  do 
have  open  minds. 


Our  policy,  the  way  Mr.  Johnson  stated  It 
Thursday,  is  positive,  not  merely  defensive. 

Our  preferred  priority  is  on  helping  the 
South  Vietnamese  (and  others  in  southeast 
Asia)  to  Improve  their  lot.  Since  1954,  for 
instance,  rice  producUon  has  been  doubled, 
new  crops  Introduced,  industrial  producUon 
developed.  This  all  woxild  be  much  more 
meanlngf lU,  and  farther  along,  except  for  the 
Communists  who  murder  and  piUage  and 
force  the  Vietnamese  and  the  United  States 
to  concentrate  on  military  defense. 

Americans  would  much  rather  devote  some 
of  their  resources  to  helping  others  with 
their  economy  and  their  standard  of  living. 
Our  heavy  expenditures  on  weapons  are  not 
by  choice,  but  through  necessity. 

All  the  same,  the  President  Is  still  willing 
to  sit  down  and  talk  it  out. 

The  North  Vietnamese  obviously  are  hard 
to  convince.  Probably  because  for  so  many 
of  the  years  this  war  has  been  going  on  they 
have  been  getting  off  easy,  giving  them  this 
Idea  the  United  States  was  merely  a  paper 
tiger  and  that  eventually  they  could  over- 
whelm the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  President's  purpose  is  to  disabuse  them 
of  both  notions — meanwhUe  being  ready  to 
negotiate  and  even  readier  to  get  on  with 
peaceful  ways  to  better  life  In  southeast  Asia 
a  program  which  would  be  far  more  useful  to 
us  and  to  the  Asians  than  fighting. 

There  Is  nothing  new  or  strange  In  this 
double-edged  policy.  This  is  what  we  did 
during  and  after  World  War  II.  We  went  all 
out  to  win  and  when  the  mUltary  Job  was 
finished  we  turned  an  enormous  share  of  otir 
effort  and  resources  toward  peaceful  develop- 
ment around  the  world. 

[Prom  the  Brldgewater   (S.  Dak.)    Tribune 
Apr.  29,  1965] 

There  are  diametrically  opposed  point*  of 
view  as  to  what  we  can  do  and  should  do  In 
Vietnam.  But  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
dissent  to  one  fact:  this  Government  Is 
totally  committed  to  using  whatever  force 
and  whatever  tactics  are  necessary  to  pre- 
serve South  Vietnam  from  a  Communist 
takeover.  The  President  went  all  out  when 
at  a  conference  of  Governors,  he  declared 
that  this  wo\ild  be  the  policy  even  if  it  takes 
"20  or  50  years."  He  has  also  said  that  he  Is 
always  ready  to  negotiate  an  honorable  peace 
but  has  found  no  signs  of  any  wUlingness  on 
the  part  of  the  Communists  to  move  In  that 
direction. 

Intelligence  Digest,  a  British  publication 
which  deals  In  world  affairs  and  has  a  repu- 
tation for  prescience,  quotes  one  of  Its  spe- 
cial correspondents  as  saying:  "It  Is  now 
obvious  that  the  United  States  has  worked 
itself  into  a  monstrous  dUemma  in  Vietnam 
and  finds  itself,  so  to  speak,  suspended  be- 
tween the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea.  What 
is  so  aggravating  to  America  and  her  allies  is 
the  fact  that  j|here  do  not  seem  to  be  any 
alternatives  for  the  solution  of  the  situation 
but  the  following  three  courses  of  action: 
(i)  An  Indefinite  prolongation  of  the  present 
situation;  (11)  a  negotiated  neutralization 
of  Vietnam  and  subsequent  American  with- 
drawal; or,  (111)  an  expansion  of  the  war  at 
the  risk  of  a  conflict  with  Red  China  and 
or  Soviet  Russia." 

This  is  a  widely  held  point  abroad.  And 
certainly  no  one  can  any  longer  believe  that 
there  is  a  simple  solution  to  the  Vietnam 
problem.  The  President,  It  seems  absolutely 
clear,  has  made  his  dectelon  and  there  will 
be  no  back  tracking.  That  decision,  as  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  sums  it  up,  "is  to  be 
generous  if  the  Communists  end  their  ag- 
gression, but  brutal  If  they  choose  a  test  of 
military  strength."  The  magazine  adds 
that  Red  China  has  been  Informed  that  she 
will  be  subject  to  attack  with  all  weapons. 
Including  nuclear,  if  she  enters  the  fight. 

In  other  words,  it  is  up  to  the  Communists 
to  decide  whether  the  war  Is  to  grow  hotter 
or  not.     And  In  this  cotintry,  the  President's 
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position  is  being  given  the  most  powerful 
kind  of  bip>artisan  support  within  and  with- 
out Congress.  For  instance,  Barry  Gold- 
water,  in  one  of  his  newspaper  columns, 
writes  that  the  Johnson  policy  "has  worked 
wonders  in  turning  the  war  from  a  hopeless 
morass  into  a  sharply  focused  issue."  Go- 
ing on.  he  suggests  that  this  country  Issue 
a  "target  ultimatum"  to  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment. This  would  consist  of  naming  a  series 
of  targets  of  increasing  importance  that 
would  be  hit  successively  until  Hanoi  accedes 
to  peace  terms.  He  also  proposes  that  we  ask 
our  Asian  allies  such  as  the  Philippines,  to 
enter  the  Vietnam  ground  war. 

There  is  another  important  facet  to  the 
picture.  Newsweek  sums  it  up  this  way: 
"For  the  time  being,  at  least,  Washington's 
newfound  decisiveness  has  stolen  the  in- 
itiative from  the  Communist  camp.  In 
sharp  contrast  with  the  recent  past,  it  is 
now  the  leaders  in  Moscow  and  Peiping  who 
seem  uncertain  and  confused,  who  are  grop- 
ing for  a  way  to  answer  the  U.S.  challenge." 
So  far  as  anyone  can  see  now,  they  dont 
want  to  risk  direct  warfare,  on  any  scale, 
with  the  United  States,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  vitally  concerned  with  saving 
£ace. 

No  one  knows  what  the  future  will  bring. 
But  the  United  States  Is  demonstrating  that 
it  Is  not  a  paper  tiger. 


The  President's  Decisions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OP  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1965 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
activity  of  the  United  States  in  mov- 
ing into  the  Dominican  Republic  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  our  citizens  has  had  a 
serious  effect  upon  our  people,  who  have 
followed  this  operation  closely.  The 
Hartford  Times,  which  is  one  of  the  ma- 
jor newspapers  in  Connecticut,  recent- 
ly commented  on  the  forthright  nature 
of  the  President's  actions,  and  I  believe 
it  deserves  the  recognition  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  offer  the  editorial 
for  the  Record: 

[From  the  Hartford   (Conn.)    Times,  May  3. 

1965) 

The  PREsmENT's  Decisions 

The  decisions  made  by  President  John- 
son in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic—  to  defend  our  conmaltments  and  respon- 
sibilities— is  bound  to  have  salutary  effect. 
The  firming  exposition  of  our  attitude  will 
arouse  criticism;  there  always  is  "another 
way"  to  act. 

But  we  think  that  the  President  has  made 
ovir  position  more  creditable,  in  this  way 
carrying  on  in  the  direction  taken  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban 
missiles  crisis. 

An  overriding  disposition  to  defer,  to  stand 
on  the  beach  and  talk  about  rescue  when 
diving  in  and  effecting  the  rescue  is  re- 
quired, always  leaves  at  question  whether 
one  can,  or  will  swim. 

President  Johnson  is  dlstingiiishing  be- 
tween occasions — the  time  to  talk,  and  the 
time  to  act.  And  in  national  affairs  such 
distinction  is  as  important  and  laudable 
as  is  our  basic  disposition  to  negotiate  or 
compromise. 

One  senses  an  opinion  hid  formed  that 
the  U.S.  endorsed  negotiation  and  deferment 
even   when   that   constituted    a  retreat    into 


words  rather  than  an  advance  toward  a  so- 
lution. Events  in  Vietnam  and  at  Santo 
Domingo  have  corrected  any  such  misap- 
prehension. 

We  champion  peace,  but  al»o  we  champion 
responsibility  and  our  commitments.  Peace 
is  weakened  when  we  veer  oC  from  the  Job 
of  making  our  will  believable.] 


Americans  Will  Do  Farm  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREEENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  25.  1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans will  do  "stoop  labor"  if  they  are 
paid  for  it. 

This  statement  of  Ralph  McGill.  writ- 
ing in  the  New  York  Hearld  Tribtme  of 
May  18,  clearly  supports  the  position  cf 
Congress  in  terminating  Public  Law  78 
and  the  insistance  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  domestic  workers  can  be 
hired  if  competition  is  permitted  to  re- 
tiu-n  to  the  farm  labor  market. 

At  a  time  of  frequent  charge  and 
countercharge,  and  in  a  further  effort  to 
set  the  record  straight,  I  include  Mr. 
McGill's  remarks  for  our  colleagues' 
information : 

No  Foreign  Labor 
(By  Ralph  McGlll) 

It  is  claimed  that  "Americans  won't  do 
stoop  labor."  The  answer  seems  to  be  that 
they  will  do  it  if  they  are  paid  for  it. 

Public  opinion  in  California  appears  to  be 
rallying  behind  a  congressloaal  act  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  whose  Job  it  is  to  enforce 
it.  The  Congress  barred  Importation  of 
cheap  foreign  labor  to  harvest  crops. 

The  outcry  from  growers  in  California  was 
loud  and  angry.  They  insisted  Americans 
won't  do  stoop  labor — picking  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  lettuce.  They  demaaided  the  gov- 
ernment allow  the  import  of  cheap  Mexican 
lat)or. 

The  position  of  the  growers  was.  to  persons 
outside  the  State,  untenable  and  somewhat 
shocking.  The  growers  were  among  the  loud- 
est in  their  support  of  free  enterprise.  Yet, 
in  a  State  where  400,000  Americans  are  job- 
less, growers  put  themselves  In  a  position  of 
demanding  that  the  Government  provide 
them  with  labor  that  would  not  merely  work 
for  wages  below  the  competitive  level  but 
would  also  accept  living  conditions  that  all 
too  often  involved  squalor  and  misery.  In- 
vestigations revealed  that  some  growers  had 
provided  good  working  and  living  conditions 
for  the  contract  laborer.    A  majority  had  not. 

Secretary  Willard  Wirtz,  in  carrying  out 
the  congressional  legislation,  suggested  that 
jobless  Americans  would  respond  if  the  wages 
were  adequate  and  the  living  conditions  im- 
proved. The  contract  under  which  foreign 
labor  was  imported  guaranteed  work  for 
three-fourths  of  the  contract  period.  The 
Department  of  Labor  suggested  this  be  tried 
with  U.S.  workers.  It  was.  The  lettuce  crop 
was  harvested  in  the  Imperial  Valley.  Statis- 
tics here  indicate  the  work  was  done  more 
efficiently. 

Some  growers  continue  their  demands  to 
bring  in  foreign  labor  while  tbeir  own  people 
are  without  work.  Some  canning  represent- 
atives, in  a  recent  meeting  with  the  Secre- 
tary, tlireatened  to  move  tbeir  operations 
into  Mexico,  thereby  throwing  thousands 
ntore  Americans  out  of  work. 


There  are  indications  that  American  in- 
dustry leaders  outside  California  are  holding 
up  a  warning  finger  to  the  growers  who  make 
free  enterprise  seem  ridiculous  by  insisting 
on  avoiding  the  competitive  labor  market  and 
retaining  the  special  privilege  of  importing 
noncompetitive  labor  with  Federal  help. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  been  consist- 
ent. He  argues  that  adequate  domestic  work- 
ers can  be  hired  from  the  400,000  unemployed 
if  competition  is  permitted  to  return  to  the 
farm  labor  market.  Reasonable  wages,  decen: 
housing  and  food  for  field  hands,  he  insists, 
will  bring  tlae  workers.  Mr.  Wirtz  summing 
up  included  these  points: 

"Treat  your  domestic  workers  right,  and 
you  will  never  lack  for  them.  If  you  don't 
treat  them  right,  there  will  be  no  certifica- 
tion of  foreign  workers  to  ease  the  transition . 
Higher  wages  may  mean  some  slight  increase 
in  retail  prices,  but  the  American  housewife 
should  be  willing  to  pay  a  half-cent  more  for 
a  head  of  lettuce  to  improve  the  lot  of  farm 
labor." 

Mr.  Wirtz  has  been  heard  to  say  that  the 
economy  of  the  great  factories  in  the  fields 

resembles  the  industrial  development  of  the 
years  following  the  Civil  War  when  millions 
of  immigrants  were  brought  In  to  fill  the  new 
factories  and  mills,  to  lay  the  rails  west,  to 
dig  the  canals,  and  so  on.  There  no  longer 
is  any  reason  for  U.S.  agriculture  to  be  al- 
lowed special  considerations  In  a  State  where 
some  400,000  Americans  are  out  of  work. 

California's  farm  econcnny  is  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  Nation.  Public  opinion  in 
the  State — and  over  the  Nation — supports  the 

congressional  act  and  the  Secretary  whose 
Job  it  is  to  enforce  it. 


U.S.  Cancels  Grand  Jury  Probe  in  Social 
Security  Fee  Dispute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  in- 
terest of  acquainting  other  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  a  sit- 
uation involving  social  security  claims, 
I  have  obtained  permission  to  have  re- 
printed in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  May  16. 
1965,  issue  of  the  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  Sun- 
day Register. 

While  this  article  deals  only  with  a 
situation  in  Iowa,  there  is  evidence  that 
highly  questionable  practices  in  the  han- 
dling of  social  security  claims  may  be 
much  more  widespread.  If  it  does  be- 
come apparent  that  an  appreciable  num- 
ber of  social  secui'ity  beneficiaries  have 
been  the  victims  of  sharp  practices  in 
the  establishment  or  maintenance  of 
their  claims  it  may  be  necessary  for  a 
proper  committee  of  Congress  to  delve 
into  the  matter. 

Following  is  the  newspaper  article: 
U.S.  Cancels  Grand  Jitrt  Probe  in  Iowa  Fee 

DiSPDTE 

(By  Nick  Kotz.  of  the  Register's  Washington 
Bureau) 

Washington,  D.C. — A  schedtiled  Federal 
grand  Jury  investigation  of  two  Iowa  at- 
torneys was  called  off  after  the  attorneys 
agreed  to  refund  several  thousands  of  dollars 
they  charged  social  security  applicants. 
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The  Social  Security  Administration  con- 
tended that  the  two  attorneys  in  helping  el- 
derly persons  get  their  social  security  benefits 
h.id  charged  more  than  regtUations  permit. 

ATTORNEYS    TOENTIFIED 

In  one  instance  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration said  that  Max  H.  Jenk,  Dyersville 
attorney,  charged  a  $2,662  fee  where  the  fee 
was  limited  to  $50. 

In  another  case,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration said  that  L.  Jack  Degnan,  Gut- 
tenberg  attorney,  charged  a  $1,000  fee  where 
the  fee  was  limited  to  $20. 

Both  attorneys  contended  that  the  fees 
covered  legal  services  other  than  Just  the 
.-ocial  security  applications. 

They  complained  that  because  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and  Government  at- 
torneys had  chosen  to  bring  criminal  action 
instead  of  following  a  civil  procedure,  which 
would  have  determined  whether  the  fees  were 
Just,  that  they  had  no  alternative  but  to 
give  the  refunds. 

Said  Francis  H.  Becker  of  Dubuque,  who 
represented  Degnan  in  the  matter:  "It  was 
either  pay  the  refunds  or  face  criminal  prose- 
cution. So  we  did  what  we  did,  but  in  no 
way  and  at  no  time  did  we  ever  admit  that 
they  were  unreasonable  charges." 

FINE,    PRISON 

The  Social  Security  Act  calls  for  a  $500 
fine,  1-year  prison  sentence,  or  both  for 
ronviction  of  fee  overcharges. 

Administration  regulations  permit  a  law- 
yer to  charge  from  $20  to  $50  In  social  se- 
curity cases  where  no  court  action  is  in- 
volved, iinless  the  attorney  applies  for,  and 
receives  Administration  permission  to  col- 
lect a  higher  fee. 

Degnan  said,  however,  he  had  applied  for 
higher  fees  but  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration never  acted  upon  the  application. 
Jenk  said  he  Intends  to  file  an  application. 

If  an  attorney  has  spent  a  considerable 
length  of  time  on  a  case,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  him  to  apply  for  and  have  approved  a 
larger  fee  for  his  services.  In  the  case  of 
court  actions,  the  judge  decides  the  proper 
legal  fees. 

Social  Security  Administration  officials 
said  their  records  indicated  that  Jenk  re- 
tiu-ned  $2,612  of  the  $2,662  fee  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Henry  Wlllenbring  of  Dyersville. 

They  said  their  records  show  that  Degnan 
made  the  following  repayments;  $980  of  a 
$1,000  fee  received  from  Felix  J.  Oberbroeck- 
Ung  of  Dyersville;  $33  of  a  $53  fee  from  John 
P.  Kregel  of  Guttenberg;  $106.20  of  a  $126.20 
fee  from  Roman  Placynskl  of  Guttenberg; 
^29b  of  a  $315  fee  from  Prank  E.  Hvde,  Sr., 
of  Colesburg;  $840.20  of  a  $870.20  fee  from 
Louis  H.  Niemann  of  Guttenberg. 

WUlenbring.  77,  is  a  retired  farmer.  He 
left  the  farm  15  years  ago. 

He  said  that  he  applied  for  social  security 
benefits  in  1957  and  that  Jack,  who  had 
handled  his  Income  tax  returns  and  legal 
work  since  1937,  took  care  of  the  application 
work. 

It  was  not  until  1961.  he  said,  that  he 
received  the  benefits. 

The  back  payments — for  himself  and  his 
'A  ife — covered  the  4  years  between  the  time 
•  f  application  and  approval,  he  said.  The 
T'jtal  was  nearly  $8,000. 

THIRTY-THREE  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 

He  said  Jenk  asked  a  fee  of  33  percent  of 
'he  total  and  that  he  paid  it. 

Wlllenbring  said  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
investigation  of  fees  until  social  security  In- 
•estigators  from  BaUlmore,  Md  .  appeared 
<'n  his  doorstep. 

The  investigation  was  kicked  off  by  a 
igned  complaint  by  Oberbroeckling.  74. 

He  said  he  took  his  application  for  social 
-pctu-ity  benefits  to  Degnan  in  1958. 

Approval  and  the  backpavment  of  $4,900 
>  ime  in  1961,  he  said. 

He  said  that  Degnan  asked  a  fee  of  $1,200 
but  settled  for  $1,000. 
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A  friend,  contending  that  the  fee  was 
high,  persuaded  him  to  sign  a  complaint,  said 
Oberbroeckling. 

SEVERAL  CASES 

Social  Security  Administration  ofBclals  in 
Dubuque,  upon  receiving  the  complaint,  in- 
vestigated a  number  of  cases,  particularly 
those  where  the  backpaj-ment  was  sub- 
stantial. 

Officials  explained  that  a  backpayment 
covering  more  than  4  or  5  months  is  rare 
because  it  usually  takes  only  about  that 
length  of  time  to  process  an  application. 

Social  Security  Administration  officials  in 
Baltimore,  the  national  office,  and  the  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  regional  office  and  U.S.  Attorney 
Donald  O'Brien  of  Sioux  City  said  the  Federal 
Government  dropped  Its  complaints  against 
two  attorneys  in  September,  1964,  after  the 
attorneys  repaid  the  six  persons  the  amoimts 
which  the  Social  Security  Administration 
contended   were   overcharges. 

The  decision  to  drop  the  proceedings  was 
made  Jointly  by  O'Brien,  attorneys  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  Kansas  City,  and  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration attorneys  in  the  national  office. 

O'Brien  said  he  received  complaints  against 
the  two  attorneys  from  the  regional  legal 
counsel  of  HEW  In  Kansas  City.  He  said  the 
regional  counsel  asked  for  prosecution 
against  the  men  after  an  investigation  by  the 
national  office  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. 

O'Brien  said  he  subpenaed  the  six  elderly 
men  and  other  witnesses  and  was  about  to 
submit  the  complaints  against  the  two 
attorneys  to  a  Federal  grand  Jury  In  Port 
Dodge  when  he  was  contacted  in  mid-August 
1964,  by  another  attorney  representing 
Degnau. 

ACCOMPANIED    BY    DEGNAN 

O'Brien  said  the  attorney  was  Becker,  who 
was  accompanied  by  Degnan. 

Becker   asked   whether   cases   against   the 
two  men  could  be  dropped  If  they  agreed  to 
pay  back  whatever  fees  the  Social   Secur- 
ity    Administration     considered  unjustified 
O'Brien  said. 

O'Brien  said  he  told  Becker  that  he  would 
have  to  appeal  to  Joseph  Rockwood,  the  re- 
gional Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  at- 
torney in  Kansas  City. 

O'Brien  said  it  was  his  feeling  that  the 
Social  Security  Admintstration  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  have  to  rec- 
ommend dropping  the  proceedings,  since  It 
had  originated  them. 

Becker  then  telephoned  Rockwood  from 
the  U.S.  attorney's  office,  O'Brien  stated. 

O'Brien  said  he  called  off  the  grand  Jury 
session  after  Rockwood  told  him  repayment 
of  the  fees  was  a  satisfactory  solution. 

O'Brien  said  his  correspondence  on  termi- 
nation of  the  proceedings  Includes  a  letter 
from  the  Kansas  City  regional  office,  which 
states  In  part: 

"We  appreciate  the  fine  way  in  which  you 
handled  these  cases  for  us." 

TOOK    UP    CASE 

Rockwood  said  his  office  first  took  up  the 
matter  by  telephone  with  the  general  counsel 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  in 
Baltimore. 

"O'Brien  got  these  people  In  touch  with 
us, "  said  Rockwood.  "They  made  a  projKjsl- 
tion  to  us  which  was  accepted  by  O'Brien 
and  our  central  office  in  Baltimore.  It  was 
a  decision  participated  in  by  a  lot  of  people." 

Rockwood  said  that  the  decision  to  drop 
the  complaint  against  the  attorneys  was 
made  in  a  round  of  telephone  conversations 
between  Rockwood 's  office  and  O'Brien, 
Rockwood's  office  and  Becker,  and  Rock- 
wood's  office  and  the  national  office  in  Balti- 
more. 

Harold  Packer,  general  counsel  for  the 
Social  Security  AdminUtration  national  office 
in  Baltimore,  said  an  attorney  on  his  staff 
approved  dropping  the  complaint. 


Packer  said  it  was  the  attitude  of  his  offlce 
that  Its  obJe<<tlve  had  been  achieved.  If  the 
social  security  recipients  got  back  the  fees 
which  they  were  overcharged. 

JUSIICE    WAS     SERVED 

Since  the  attorneys  agreed  to  return  the 
overcharged  fees.  Packer  said  "the  ends  of 
justice  were  served"  and  his  office  could  see 
no  point  in  continuing  criminal  prosecution 
<.f  the  two  men. 

Lower  officials  in  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration reportedly  have  said  privately 
they  were  unhappy  that  the  proceedings 
against  the  two  men  were  dropped. 

O'Brien  said  that  Becker  contended  to  him 
that  his  client  did  not  know  of  the  social 
security  regulations  permitting  maximum 
fees  of  $20  to  50.  unless  higher  fees  were 
applied  for. 

"The  other  side  of  the  coin,"  said  O'Brien. 
•is  that  these  two  attorneys  (Degnan  and 
Jenk)  were  supposed  to  be  experts  In  social 
security  matters. 

O'Brien  orlghially  said  that  Becker  repre- 
sented both  men  and  said  he  told  Becker  to 

take  their  cases  up  wlththe  E:ansa£  City  office 
Saturday,   O'Brien   said;    "My  off-the-cuff 
memory  was  wrong.     Becker  didn't  represent 
Jenk." 

ONLY  CONTACT 

O'Brien  said  that  the  only  contact  he  had 
with  Jenk  was  in  a  letter  from  him. 

Social  Security  Administration  officials  in 
Kansas  City  and  Baltimc«^  said  the  discus- 
sion calling  off  the  grand  Jury  session  In- 
volved both  Jenk  and  Degnan. 

Jenk,  reached  at  his  Dyersville  offlce,  said 
"the  whole  thing  is  a  mlsxmderstanding 
which  the  Social  Security  people  dropped 
after  I  explained  It  to  them." 

He  said  he  plans  to  file  an  application  with 
the  Social  Security  Administration  for  per- 
mission to  collect  a  higher  fee. 

Jenk  said  the  $2,662  fee  he  charged  Wlllen- 
bring covered  legal  work  over  a  4-year  period 
other  than  the  social  security  application 

He  said  he  refimded  the  $2,612  to  WUlen- 
bring "on  the  condlUon  that  a  later  adjust- 
ment would  be  made." 

O'Brien  and  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration officials  said  the  grand  jury  proceed- 
ings were  dn^ped  after  Jenk  agreed  to  re- 
fund the  $2,612. 

Social  Sectirity  officials  said  they  have  asked 
the  six  elderly  persons  to  report  to  them  il 
either  Jenk  or  Degnan  bills  them  for  addi- 
tional fees. 

Degnan,  reached  at  his  Guttenberg  office 
said  "It  was  my  posiUon  at  the  time  that  I 
didn't  charge  Mr.  Oberbroeckling  anythlne 
for  social  security." 

OTREH  LEGAL  WORK 

The  $1,000  fee,  he  said,  covered  other  legal 
work.  This  a  point  disputed  by  Oberbroeck- 
ling, who  said  he  owed  Degnan  only  for  the 
social  security  application  at  the  time 

Degnan  said  he  does  not  Intend  to  bill 
Oberbroeckling  for  the  $980. 

"No   I'm    not   going   to   bill    it."    he    said. 

They  threw  me  into  an  Investigation  by  the 

grand  Jury.     Of  course,  what  oould  that  do 

with  a  lawyer  in  a  small  town  but  give  him 

a  bad  name? 

"There  wasn't  any  way  I  could  defend  my- 
self, as  I  see  It,"  said  Degnan  of  the  Ober- 
broeckling case  and  the  four  others  except 
to  refund  the  money. 

"It's  not  fair,  but  what  could  I  do''" 

Degnan's  attorney,  Becker,  complained 
that  the  Social  Security  Administration  fol- 
lowed improper  procedures  In  Degnan's  case. 

He  said  that  Degnan  appUed  for  higher 
fees  in  all  five  cases,  but  that  the  applica- 
tions were  never  ruled  on  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration. 

Civn.    MATTia 

Becker  said  the  Social  Security  j^minis- 
tration  should  have  taken  the  matter  into 
court  as  a  civil  case  Instead  of  a  criminal 
case. 
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"It's  worse  than  fighting  city  hall,"  said 
Becker.  "You  cant  do  anything  but  lose  In 
the  situation  as  long  as  they  have  a  policy 
of  ignoring  civil  procedure  and  simply  file 
a  criminal  complaint." 

The  three  attorneys  are  leading  Democrats: 
Degnan  is  Clayton  Ootmty  Democratic  chair- 
man; Jenk  was  an  alternate  delegate  to  the 
National  Democratic  Conventions  in  1960 
and  1964:  Becker  is  a  former  imbuque  Coun- 
ty attorney. 

Doyle  Hagan,  Chief  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration's  Violation  Office,  said  that 
two  investigators  from  his  office  had  gone 
to  Iowa  and  investigated  the  cases. 

Hagan  said  that  the  national  office  rec- 
ommended prosecution  to  the  regional  office. 

Hagan  said  that  his  office  also  had  agreed 
to  drop  the  proceedings  when  contacted  on 
the  question  by  the  General  Counsel's  Office. 

"The  whole  thing  was  disposed  of  on  the 
telephone,"  said  Hagan. 

Hagan  said  It  was  the  feeling  of  his  office 
in  originally  asking  for  prosecution  that  "the 
facts  did  show  a  prima  facie  case"  that  the 
two  lawyers  had  knowledge  of  the  fee  reg- 
ulations. 

FILES  ON  CASE 

Packer  said  his  files  on  the  case  include 
two  memorandums  showing  the  telephone 
conversations  settling  the  cases,  and  receipts 
showing  that  the  fees  had  been  returned  to 
the  social  seciirity  recipients. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has  the 
power  to  issue  an  administrative  order  for- 
bidding its  field  offices  to  deal  with  attorneys 
who  have  overcharged  recipients. 

Officials  here  turned  down  a  recommenda- 
tion to  do  so  In  the  cases  of  Jenk  and  Deg- 
nan. 


President  Jolinson  Making  Right  Moves 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OP   CALIFORNM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
last  few  weeks  wc  have  witnessed  a  grow- 
ing debate  over  American  policies  in 
South  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. I  believe  that  the  President  has 
followed  a  necessary  course  of  firmness 
in  our  continuing  efforts  to  achieve  peace 
with  justice.  I  am  gratified  to  report 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  my 
constituents  support  the  President.  On 
May  9  the  publisher  of  the  Van  Nuys 
News  and  Green  Sheet.  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Mendenhall,  well  expressed  this  concern 
and  support.  I  should  like  to'  bring  his 
fine  editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

PREsroENT  Johnson  Making  Right  Moves 

With  Communist-inspired  flames  flaring 
up  in  Vietnam  and  most  recently  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  President  Johnson  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  Americans  and  of 
our  companion  nations  for  moving  to  meet 
these  confrontations  with  force. 

For  those  who  would  now  pull  out  of  Viet- 
nam and  leave  the  South  Vietnamese  to  dom- 
ination by  Communist  occupation  and  rule, 
let  them  be  reminded  tbat  southeaBt  Asia 
in  effect  would  thereafter  be  closed  out  to 
the  Western  nations,  and  our  sphere  of  sea 
frontier   defense  would   shrink   accordingly. 

For  those  who  would  decry  our  action  In 
placing  troops  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 
let  them  be  reminded  the  President  had  no 
Intention  of  leaving  American  nationals  in 


that  beleaguered  country  to  the  tender  care 
of  rabble-rousing  rebels;  further,  he  well  re- 
members the  Cuban  missile  sites  of  not  too 
many  months  ago  and  is  determined  another 
island  takeover,  with  possible  repeat  conse- 
quences, will  not  be  permitted. 

we  SHOXnj}  KNOW  TACnCS  BY  NOW 

Surveying  the  postwar  tactics  of  the  Com- 
munists, we  soon  find  their  plan  to  be  that 
of  the  "salami"  acquisition  of  territory.  This 
consists  of  slicing  off  small  portions  of  the 
globe's  surface  wherever  a  vulnerable  spot  Is 
assumed,  simultaneously  stirring  up  a  propa- 
gandist cry  of  "intervention  and  Imperialism" 
when  the  free  world  makes  a  move  to  chal- 
lenge the  slicing.  This  game  is  as  old  as 
the  hills,  but  it  is  surprising  how  many  per- 
sons in  this  enlightened  (?)  century  still 
fall  for  it. 

While  Harry  S.  Truman  was  roundly  crit- 
icized by  many  for  his  action  in  meeting 
the  North  Korean  deluge  with  armed  force, 
history  is  proving  Mr.  Truman  made  the 
right  decision.  After  the  Communist-backed 
attackers  were  hurled  back  across  the  Yalu 
River,  a  damper  was  put  on  their  enthusiasm 
In  this  area  which  continues  through  to  the 
present.  This  w^as  the  first  major  move  of 
this  sort  which  had  been  made  since  close 
of  World  War  U,  and  took  some  particular 
courage  on  Mr.  Truman's  part.  He  didn't 
flinch  for  a  second,  and  the  world  is  better 
off  today. 

Mr.  Johnson's  actions  today  are  no  less 
necessary  than  was  President  Kennedy's 
order  to  blockade  Cuba  and  tell  the  Rtissians 
and  their  missile  teams  to  go  packing,  in 
1962.  He  is  merely  making  clear  the  U.S. 
position  before  events  are  permitted  to  travel 
that  far.  In  other  words,  the  President  is 
exercising  a  belief  that  an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure. 

RISE    TO    VOICE    "WEIi   DONE" 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  let  us  not  fall 
for  the  propagandist  cries  which  would 
weaken  us  from  within,  but  rise  to  voice  a 
"well  done"  to  the  man  in  the  White  House, 
standing  firmly  beside  him  to  make  sure  this 
Nation — its  rights,  Its  dignity,  its  security — 
remains  inviolate  as  a  champion  of  justice 
and  hallmark  of  freedom. 

Mendenhall. 
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North  Country  Priest  Shows  Yankee 
Spirit;  Sparks  Industrial  Comeback 
for  Village  ■ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF   MEW-  HAMPSKIKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  New 
England  is  fighting  back  well  from  its 
economic  decline  of  recent  years,  thanks 
largely  to  Yankee  spunk  and  spirit.  For 
some  years,  we  have  watched  helplessly 
as  our  industries  drained  away  to  the 
South  and  our  agriculture  contracted. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  salute  developments  in 
the  other  direction  and  such  a  develop- 
ment was  written  up  in  the  Valley  News 
of  Lebanon,  N.H.,  has  taken  place  in  our 
sister  State  of  Vermont. 

In  Richford.  Vt.,  through  the  in- 
genuity, hard  work  and  leadership  of  a 
remarkable  priest,  the  Reverend  George 
St.  Onge,  a  new  local  industry  has  been 
created  and  shows  every  promise  of  be- 


coming   a    permanent    feature    of    the 
community. 

I  salute  Father  St.  Onge  and.  with 
great  admiration,  submit  the  article 
from  the  Valley  News  of  May  4,  1965.  for 
the  Record  in  tribute  to  him  and  the 
people  of  Richford.  This  story  is  proof 
that  the  north  country  spirit  is  un- 
flagging. 

The  article  follows: 

Priest's     Hockey     Stick     Factory     Expects 
Boom 
Richford,   Vt. — A   hockey  stick  plant   rv;:i 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  here  has  be-... 
officially  dedicated  in  formal  ceremonies. 

Several  himdred  persons  toured  the  pre- 
fabricated plant  that  employs  16  persons  in 
the  economically  strapped  northwest  portion 
of  Vermont.  The  visitors  heard  Gov.  Philii) 
H.  Hoff  pay  tribute  to  a  stocky  Roman 
Catholic  priest.  Rev.  George  St.  Ongi-. 
pastor  of  all  Saints  Chvirch  In  Richford.  wli  j 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  hockey  stick  plan* 
and  carried  it  through  to  its  fruition. 

Hoff  called  the  ceremonies  "one  of  th- 
happiest  days  of  my  life."  The  mill  hopefully 
will  employ  50  persons  by  next  year.  Father 
St.  Onge  said  he  hopes  the  factory  become? 
'the  hockey  stick  center  of  the  world."  He 
estimates  there  wUl  be  demands  from  his. 
plant  for  1  million  hockey  sticks  next  year 

The  factory  was  made  possible  through  :i 
$111,000  Small  Business  Administration  loan 
to  Border  Towns  Development  Associatioi: 
of  which  Father  St.  Onge  was  founder  anu 
past  president. 


The  Language  Is  English 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1965 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speakc.-. 
on  April  6,  1965,  I  introduced  H.R.  7218. 
a  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to  vote  under 
the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  One  of  the  pro- 
visions of  my  bill  provides  that  the  civil 
service  examiner  shall,  in  determiniiv^ 
whether  a  person  is  qualified  to  vote  un- 
der State  law,  disregard  (1)  any  literacy 
test  if  such  person  has  not  been  adjudged 
an  incompetent  and  has  completed  the 
sixth  grade  of  education  in  a  public 
school  in,  or  a  private  school  accredited 
by.  any  State  or  territory,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  where  Instruction  is  carried 
on  predominantly  in  the  English  la:.- 
guage. 

I  think  it  is  little  enough  to  require 
that  a  person  be  able  to  read  and  write 
the  English  language  as  a  requirement 
for  voting.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect a  voter  not  only  to  be  conversant 
with  the  issues  presented  by  candidates 
for  election  but  also  to  understand  the 
language  used  in  connection  with  vot- 
ing. If  the  Congress  is  not  careful  with 
this  voting  rights  legislation,  we  are  go- 
ing to  compel  the  States  to  print  on  the 
ballots  s^Tiopses  of  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments,  propositions,  titles 
of  offices  to  be  filled,  and  directives  as  to 
the  use  of  the  paper  ballot  or  votine: 


machine    in    a    language    other    than 
English. 

The  15th  amendment  provides  that 
neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State 
shall  deny  or  abridge  the  right  of  any 
citizen  to  vote  on  account  of  race,  creed, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  How- 
ever, as  a  Representative  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  I  believe  that  if  the  State 
of  New  York  wishes  to  exercise  its  con- 
stitutional ix>wers  to  require  literacy  in 
the  English  language  as  a  qualification 
for  voting,  it  should  be  permitted  to  do 
so. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  an  editorial  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  New  York  Times 
entitled,  "The  Language  Is  English."  As 
mentioned  in  the  editorial,  the  require- 
ment to  read  and  write  English  Imposed 
by  New  York  State  has  been  fairly  and 
impartially  administered.  It  should  not 
be  destroyed  by  Federal  law. 

The  Language  Is  English 
Even  since  1922  the  New  York  State  con- 
stitution has  required  that  voters  in  this 
State  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  English. 
Since  most  political  candidates  speak  only 
English,  poUtical  campaigns  are  conducted 
in  English  and  the  affairs  of  the  State  are 
transacted  In  English,  this  Is  a  perfectly 
reasonable  requirement.  A  voter  who  spoke 
or  read  no  English  would  have  great  difficulty 
m  knowing  whom  or  what  he  was  voting  for. 
There  Is  now  pending  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture a  bill  that  would  grant  exemption  from 
a  literacy  test  to  those  who  have  completed 
.six  grades  In  a  school  where  the  Instruction 
is  primarily  In  English.  This  Is  a  reduction 
from  the  present  requirement  of  eight  grades 
and  should  be  the  irreducible  minimum. 

But  tn  Congress  an  amendment  to  the  vot- 
ing rights  bill  Just  approved  by  the  Senate 
would  permit  an  Individual  who  was  illiter- 
ate In  English  to  vote  If  he  could  furnish 
proof  that  he  had  completed  eight  grades  In 
a  school  anywhere  In  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding Puerto  Rico,  without  regard  to  the 
language  in  which  instruction  was  carried 
on.  This  measure  would  affect  principally 
several  hundred  thousand  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  of  Puerto  Rlcan  origin  who  are 
Jiow  residing  In  New  York. 

Literacy  tests  have  been  misused  In  some 
Southern  States  In  the  past  to  keep  qualified 
Negroes  from  voting.  To  prevent  such  mis- 
use. Congress  wrote  Into  the  civil  rights  bUl 
I  year  ago  a  presumption  of  literacy  for  any- 
one with  a  sixth-grade  education  In  English. 
This  was  a  sensible  and  needed  move.  But 
the  requirement  to  read  and  write  English 
imposed  by  New  York  State  has  been  fairly 
and  Impartially  administered.  It  should  not 
be  destroyed  by  Federal  law. 


Statement  of  Genevieve  Blatt,  Secretary 
of  Internal  AfFairs  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
Need  for  Mid-Decade  Census 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss 
Genevieve  Blatt,  secretary  of  internal 
affairs  of  Pennsylvania,  testified  re- 
cently before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Statistics  on  the  need  for  a 


mid-decade  census.  I  shoiild  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  House  colleagues  to 
this  testimony  by  one  of  my  most  dis- 
tinguished constitutoits.  I  include  it  at 
this  point  in  my  remains  along  with  a 
recent  comment  in  the  "Warren,  Pa., 
Observer: 

SxATEMErrr  of  Miss  Genevieve  Blatt,  Skc- 
RETABT,  DePASTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AWAIES, 
COMMONWHALTH   OF  PeNNSTLVANU,  TO  THE 

Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Statistics 
OF  THE  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Crvn.  Service,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Mat  5,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  asking  me  to 
appear  before  your  subcommittee  regarding 
pending  jnid-decade  (1966)  census  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Internal 
Affairs  has  a  particular  interest  in  this  leg- 
islation. Administering  Its  varied  functions 
the  department  of  Internal  affairs  has  bu- 
reaus of  land  records,  statistics,  municipal 
affairs,  standard  weights  and  measures,  and 
topographic  and  geologic  survey.  The  bu- 
reaus of  municipal  affairs  and  statistics  use 
census  data  most  extensively. 

The  bureau  of  municipal  affairs  collects 
and  publishes  financial  and  other  data  of 
local  governmental  units,  publishes  manuals 
and  handbooks  regarding  various  local  gov- 
ernment operations,  and  in  general  provides 
whatever  advice  and  assistance  Is  requested 
by  local  governments  In  Improving  their 
planning  and  methods  of  administration,  and 
In  effectively  performing  their  responsibil- 
ities. In  this  work,  the  bureau  of  municipal 
affairs  acquires  extensive  knowledge  of  local 
government  needs  In  the  statistical  field. 

The  bureau  of  statistics  Is  the  only  cen- 
tralized, general  purpose  State  statistical 
bureau.  Established  by  the  1873  State  con- 
stitution. It  supplies  statistical  information 
to  agenlces  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment, planning  and  promotional  groupys, 
private  Industry,  research  organizations, 
educational  Institutions,  and  the  general 
public.  Annual  censuses  of  manufacturing, 
utilities,  and  municipal  authorities  are  con- 
ducted. An  annual  statistical  abstract  pro- 
viding Information  on  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects for  Pennsylvania  and  Its  political  sub- 
divisions is  published.  Census  data  are  a 
very  important  part  of  the  base  for  the  activ- 
ities of  the  bureau  of  statistics. 

On  NovembM-  29,  1961,  I  submitted  a  re- 
port regarding  the  need  for  a  mid-decade 
census  to  this  subcommittee.  TTiat  report 
was  based  on  a  survey  of  government  and 
private  \isers  of  statistics  In  Pennsylvania 
to  determine  the  uses  made  of  population 
and  housing  census  statistics,  the  classifica- 
tions by  characteristics  required,  and  the 
geographical  areaa  for  which  various  classes 
of  census  data  are  needed.  Finely,  each 
respondent  was  asked  to  answer  the  follow- 
ing question:  "Considering  that  added  cost 
must  be  balanced  agsdnst  additional  uses, 
how  often  do  you  feel  the  census  of  popula- 
tion should  be  taken,  and  why?" 

There  has  not  been  sufficient  time  to  do 
a  complete  resurvey  of  the  respondents  to 
the  earlier  survey.  However,  we  have  checked 
with  a  number  of  the  previous  respondents 
and  they  have  indicated  their  continuing 
need  for  a  mid-decade  census.  Several  indi- 
cated that  the  need  has  increased. 

In  the  earlier  survey,  replies  were  received 
from  39  Pennsylvania  users  of  statistics  rep- 
resenting a  wide  range  of  needs  and  uses, 
including  the  State  government,  colleges  and 
universities,  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
planning  groups.  Of  the  39  respondents,  21 
indicated  needs  for  a  mid-decade  census. 

A  census  program  limited  to  10-year  Inter- 
vals is  grossly  Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  levels  of  government,  business,  labor, 
research  and  planning  organizations,  wel- 
fare agencies,  and  others.    Changes  are  tak- 


ing place  too  rapidly  to  rely  on  10-year  read- 
ings of  the  peculation  and  housing  and  their 
characteristics.  New  programs  are  being  de- 
veloped and  old  programs  are  being  e^xanded 
at  an  increasing  pace.  Private  industry  is 
investing  increasing  bUUons  of  dollars  In 
new  plants  and  equipment  and  in  commer- 
cial and  service  outlets.  More  frequent  cen- 
sus data  are  essential  for  the  adequate  plan- 
ning and  administration  of  both  govern- 
ment  programs  and  private  business  and 
welfare  activities. 

Information  on  migration  collected  an- 
nually by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  In 
the  current  population  survey  Indicates  that 
about  one  person  In  five  moves  during  a 
year.  If  different  persons  moved  each  year, 
the  entire  population  would  have  moved  iii 
a  5-year  period.  Actually,  of  course,  there 
are  many  repeaters.  However,  the  1960  cen- 
sus shows  that  nearly  50  percent  of  the 
population  5  years  of  age  and  over  had 
moved  during  the  jweceding  5  years.  Seven- 
teen percent  had  moved  across  county  lines 
and  9  percent  had  moved  across  State  lines. 
The  age,  sex.  family  relationship,  race,  occu- 
pation, and  educational  status  of  migrants 
differ  substantially  from  nonmigrants. 

The  shifts  occurring  nationally  between 
the  younger  age  groups  (under  21) .  the  pro- 
ductive age  groups  (21  to  64),  and  the  older 
age  groups  (over  65)  are  accentuated  tre- 
mendously at  the  local  level.  In  the  first 
place,  the  distributions  among  these  popula- 
tion groups  vary  considerably  frcMn  one  area 
to  another.  In  addition,  migration  rates 
differ  widely  among  these  p<9ulatlon  groups. 
This  causes  further  shifts  among  these 
population  groups  from  area  to  area.  This 
Is  of  great  significance  In  planning  and  <^- 
eratlng  programs  to  meet  the  educational. 
recreaUonal.  health,  welfare,  and  other  needs 
of  these  population  groups. 

The  industrial  and  occupational  classifica- 
tion of  employment  Is  shifting  rapidly. 
Labor  force  is  not  adapting  rapidly  enough 
to  these  shifts  in  employment  opportunities. 

The  distribution  of  famUies  and  persons  by 
income  level  is  shifting  rapidly,  and  these 
shifts  vary  considerably  frc«n  one  geogrt^jhi- 
cal  area  to  another. 

Shifts  in  the  geographical  location  of  both 
workers  and  employers  are  causing  exten- 
sive changes  in  the  volume  and  patterns  of 
commuting.  This  Is  of  great  significance  in 
planning  highways  and  mass  transit  facili- 
ties. 

There  are  large  shifts  In  the  volume  and 
types  of  housing  constructed  tn  various 
areas. 

The  decennial  censuses  frequently  mtan 
significant  waves  of  social  and  economic 
change  that  occ\ir  between  the  census  dates. 
For  example,  the  1930  censiis  came  before  the 
depression  took  fxUl  effect:  by  1940  there 
had  been  considerable  recovery.  A  census  In 
1935  would  have  provided  valuable  Infomui- 
tion  on  depression  conditions.  The  1940  cen- 
sus was  taken  before  we  were  in  the  war;  by 
the  time  of  the  1950  census,  the  war  was  over. 
In  1965,  the  sweeping  legislative  programs  of 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  administrations  are 
having  extensive  social  and  economic  Im- 
pacts. A  mid-decade  census  would  be  very 
useful  In  the  effective  administration  of  these 
programs  and  tn  measuring  their  Impact  on 
the  Nation  and  on  the  States,  cities,  and 
other  geographical  areas. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
is  that  there  Is  progressive  and  accelerated 
depreciation  in  the  usefulness  and  value  of 
censvis  data  ova:  a  decade.  A  mid-decade 
census  would  not  only  provide  much  needed 
cvirrent  data.  It  would  also  increase  the  value 
and  usefulness  of  the  regular  decennial  cen- 
sus for  ccMnparatlve  analyses. 

All  levels  of  government  need  mid-decade 
census  data.  WhUe  the  nature  of  participa- 
tion and  therefore  the  nature  of  data  needed 
differs  among  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment, they  all  share  responsibility  for  plan- 
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nlng,  administration,  and  evaluation  In  the 
following  types  of  activities — education, 
health,  welfare,  manp>ower  development  and 
training,  prevention  of  accidents,  civil  rights, 
civil  defence,  highways,  nuuss  transit  urban 
conservation  and  renewal,  water  and  natural 
resource  conservation,  public  works,  housing, 
allocation  of  surttux  water  supplies,  taxation, 
budgeting,  analysis  of  fiscal  capacity,  reve- 
nues, and  tax  burdens,  land  use  and  preserva- 
tion of  open  space,  and  prevention  of  air  and 
water  pollution.  In  all  Instances  these  needs 
relate  to  individual  geographical  areas  and 
to  Interarea  comparisons. 

Both  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
need  mid-decade  census  data  for  the  admin- 
istration of   grants-in-aid   and  tax-sharing. 

Both  State  and  local  governments  need 
mid-decade  census  data  for  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  recreational  development;  and 
for  evaJuating  Government  administration 
and  costs  and  in  making  workload  estimates 
and  allocating  personnel. 

Business  needs  for  mid-decade  census  data 
are  indicated  to  be  very  urgent.  Each  year 
private  business  makes  decisions  as  to  the 
geographical  location  and  volume  of  invest- 
ment of  billions  of  dollars  on  the  basis  of 
census  data.  Maniifacturers  make  inveet- 
mmt  decisions  on  the  basis  of  markets  and 
labor  force.  Trade,  service,  utilities,  and 
other  commercial  activities  decide  the  loca- 
tion of  new  and  expanded  marketing  outlets 
and  sales  effort  on  the  basis  of  m£u-kets. 
Marketing  data  needs  relate  not  only  to  the 
nvunbers  and  characteristics  of  the  popula- 
tion but  also  to  their  incom.e  and  housing. 

The  present  pattern  of  decennial  censuses 
was  initiated  In  the  early  days  of  this  Na- 
tion. Considering  the  growth  in  the  Na- 
tion's population  and  its  mobility;  the 
growth  in  Income  and  wealth;  the  growth  in 
the  number,  magnitude,  and  expenditures  of 
Government  programs;  and  the  growth  in 
private  investment,  it  would  appear  to  be 
preeminently  appropriate  to  shift  from  a 
decennial  to  a  quinquennial  basis  for  the 
population  and  housing  census.  Many  of  the 
needs  indicated  can  be  met  only  by  a  com- 
plete census.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
needs  of  business  and  local  governments 
which  often  Involve  geographical  areas 
smaller  than  counties,  cities,  boroughs,  and 
townships. 

Pvu-ther,  many  of  the  needs  cannot  be  met 
by  a  simple  count  of  the  population  by  age, 
sex,  color,  and  marital  status.  Information 
on  other  characteristics  stich  as  educational 
attainment,  occupation,  and  income  are  es- 
sential. 

If  a  full  census  Is  not  possible,  I  woxild 
urge  a  25-percent  sample  for  those  areas 
large  enough  that  data  can  be  published 
based  on  a  sample.  For  other  areas,  I  would 
urge  100-percent  coverage.  It  is  in  many  of 
these  smaller  areas  that  the  most  rapid 
changes  are  taking  place.  It  Is  also  in  these 
areas  that  there  is  available  less  non-census- 
type  data  such  as  employment,  trade,  indus- 
try, and  construction  statistics. 

If  the  mid-decade  census  is  conducted  on 
a  sample  basis,  it  is  extremely  important  that 
the  data  be  published  not  only  for  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  as  a  whole,  but 
also  for  the  constituent  counties  and  cities. 
Constituent  counties  and  areas  are  experi- 
encing the  most  rapid  changes.  It  is  in 
these  areas  therefore  that  there  is  the  great- 
est need  for  up-to-date  census  data. 

I  suggest  that  there  be  a  complete  census 
of  population  and  housing  every  5  years.  If 
this  Is  not  feasible,  I  urge  a  25-percent  sam- 
ple of  the  larger  areas  and  a  100-percent  cov- 
erage of  all  areas  for  which  data  cannot  be 
published  on  a  sample  basis. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
a  mid-decade  census  would  enable  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Internal  Affairs  to 
carry  out  better  Its  responsibilities  as  a  cen- 
tral statistical  agency  and  as  a  service  agency 
to  the  local  governments  in  oiu*  State.     In 


addition,  such  a  census  would  aid  many 
other  Pennsylvania  State  agencies  In  such 
areas  as  the  allocation  of  tunCs  to  local  com- 
munities for  health  departments,  the  allo- 
cation of  State  taxes  to  loc^  communities 
for  highway  purposes  which  are  granted  on 
a  part-mileage  and  a  part-population  basis, 
the  general  planning  work  of  our  State  plan- 
ning board,  and  the  particular  planning  of 
oxa  State's  highway  program. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  yo\u-  invitation 
to  me  to  testify  on  this  most  Important  mat- 
ter which  has  so  many  significant  implica- 
tions for  Pennsylvania  and  its  local  govern- 
ments. 


[From  the  Warren  (Pa.)  Observer  J 

Observations  | 

(By  Bob  Walsh) 

"We  should  do  this  more  often,"  done  to 
music,  has  become  a  popular  and  tuneful 
statement,  and  we  believe  it  applies  to  a  pro- 
posal relative  to  more  frequent  census 
counts.  The  age  is  moving  so  fast  and  the 
population  explosion  is  sufllciently  expan- 
sive to  make  the  count  taken  every  decade 
of  little  value  halfway  between. 

Miss  Genevieve  Blatt,  Pennsylvania's  sec- 
retary of  the  department  of  Internal  affairs, 
put  in  a  strong  pitch  in  support  of  the  leda 
when  she  appeared  before  tie  Subcommit- 
tee on  Census  and  Statistics  this  week.  She 
said  it  would  be  very  helpful  in  the  busi- 
ness of  making  fair  appropriations  to  the 
various  political  subdivisions,  some  of  which 
grow  so  quickly  that  they  labor  under  an 
unfair  tax  burden  as  compared  with  more 
static  areas. 

A  community  which  has  added  several 
thousand  people  but  is  receiving  financial 
help  on  the  basis  of  1960  census  figures  is 
not  receiving  a  fair  shake  of  the  tax  tree.  A 
neighbor  which  has  done  nothing  to  encour- 
age growth  and  was  the  same  size  as  the 
expanding  community  during  the  period  of 
the  census  continues  to  receive  equal  as- 
sistance from  Harrlsburg,  whether  It  be  for 
roads  or  for  some  other  purposes  based  on 
population  figures. 

In  addition  to  population  growth  and  com- 
munity promotion  we  know  that  one  person 
in  five  moves  every  year.  Often  they  are  the 
same  people,  but  figures  reveal  that  about  50 
percent  of  the  population.  5  years  of  age  or 
older,  had  moved  the  5  years  preceding  a  re- 
cent study,  according  to  Mlsa  Blatt. 

MANT  INADEQUACIES 

The  wide  gap  between  censuses  also  misses 
social  and  economic  changes.  Miss  Blatt 
mentions  the  depression  as  an  example.  The 
1930  census  was  taken  before  the  full  ef- 
fect of  the  depression  had  been  felt  and 
the  1940  was  made  after  the  Nation  had 
nearly  recovered. 

The  Impact  of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations  in  the  midportion  of  the 
decade  will  be  difficult  to  measure.  If 
there  were  a  mid-decennial  census,  not  only 
could  the  measure  be  made,  but  the  popu- 
lation proportions  would  be  useful  in  the 
administration  of  the  programs. 

Miss  Blatt  contends  that  both  the  State 
and  local  governments  need  mid-decade  cen- 
sus data  for  the  administratioja  of  grants  and 
tax  sharing. 

Business  would  find  such  a  census  to  be 
invaluable,  In  that  it  constantly  makes  de- 
cisions relative  to  investment  of  billions  of 
dollars  on  the  basis  of  census  data.  Work- 
ing with  1960  figures  in  thia  explosive  age, 
when  transportation  and  corrununlcation 
have  eased  the  fiow  and  shifting  of  popula- 
tion, is  inefficient. 

TOO   HORSET 

"Hie  decennial  census  is  another  of  our 
antiquated  systems  that  was  adequate  in  the 
day  of  the  horse  and  the  ox.  Today  we  not 
only  could  use  a  quinquennial  census,  but  it 
should   provide   more  than   age,   sex,   color. 


and  marital  status,  says  Miss  Blatt.  Infor- 
mation on  other  characteristics,  such  as  edu- 
cational attainment,  occupation,  and  Income 
are  essential,  she  says. 

We  will  mention  as  an  aside,  that  you 
might  not  find  so  much  effort  by  the  large 
cities  to  change  methods  of  monetary  al- 
location if  the  census  were  timed  so  as  to 
show  a  truer  picture.  The  highway  funds 
are  an  example.  There  now  is  a  move  on  to 
deemphasize  the  road  mileage  and  to  play 
up  the  population.  This  would  not  be  so 
important  if  the  population  figure  were  -lOre 
factual  than  Is  the  case  today. 

We  know  that  Warren  and  other  Warren 
County  areas  have  grown  and  we  not  only 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  1960  census,  but 
we  are  certain  that  the  figture  today  would 
be  even  greater  than  a  true  1960  count,  and 
probably  by  a  fairly  large  amount.  This 
clearly  would  have  advantages,  locally  and 
on  State  and  Federal  planes. 
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Orderly  Marketing  Legislation — Act  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
txjday  introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  to 
provide  orderly  marketing  which  I  trust 
will  provide  a  new  solution  to  the  hard- 
ships being  experienced  by  the  shoe  in- 
dustry and  other  domestic  industriei^ 
currently  being  burdened  down  by  tho 
steadily  growing,  and  extremely  danger- 
ous flood  of  foreign  imports  that  ai\ 
coming  into  this  countir. 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  provide  some 
relief  from  the  inadequacies  of  present 
trade  treaty  and  trade  laws  which  have 
made  possible  the  influx  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  goods  of  many  description.s 
These  imports  are,  as  I  predicted  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  the  trade  bill 
and  the  reciprocal  treaty  bills  endanger- 
ing the  prosperity  and  stability,  not  only 
of  the  shoe  industry,  but  of  many  other 
American  industries  as  well. 

Unless  some  way  is  found  before  long— 
and  the  hour  is  late — to  curb  the  very 
disturbing  flow  into  this  country  of  the.'^i- 
goods  and  products,  irreparable  damage 
will  be  done  to  the  shoe  industry  and  to 
the  many  other  industries  that  are  feel- 
ing the  sharp,  crushing  impact  of  cut- 
throat foreign  competition. 

I  hope  that  this  measure  will  bu 
promptly  considered  and  acted  upon  by 
the  Congress,  and  I  hope  that  when  it 
goes  into  effect  that  it  will  permit  the  in- 
dustries concerned  to  avoid  the  destruc- 
tive, unfair  competition  presently  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  operation  ci 
existing  trade  laws. 

Personally,  I  have  never  been  im- 
pressed by  the  difficulty  of  this  problem 
which  stems  to  my  mind  from  ill-advised 
policies  of  this  Government  which  ai.^ 
allowing  foreign  industries  to  take  over. 
not  only  a  large  portion  of  our  foreign 
mai'kets  but  an  increasingly  large  pau 
of  our  domestic  market  as  well,  in  some 
instances  as  much  as  25  percent. 

If  proper  safeguards  had  been  written 
Into  the  trade  laws  responsible  for  this 


unfair,  cutthroat  competition,  we  would 
not  now  be  facing  the  serious  situation 
that  Is  developing  in  the  shoe  industry, 
and  in  other  d(xnestic  industries. 

I  trust  that  this  legislation  will  be  con- 
sidered at  an  early  date  by  the  House 
and  passed  so  that  the  affected  industries 
and  their  faithful  workers  now  con- 
fronted with  the  prospect  of  diminished 
prosperity  and  disappearing  employment 
will  be  spared  from  these  dread  evils, 
and  so  that  our  American  economy  may 
go  forward,  as  it  should  and  can,  to 
higher  levels  that  will  insure  increased 
prosperity,  larger  employment  opportu- 
nities, and  well-being  for  business,  for  the 
workers,  and  for  the  American  people. 

I  hope  Congress  will  soon  attack  these 
menacing  conditions  across  a  broad 
front  with  effective  measures  to  furnish 
relief  to  the  aggrieved  Industries  and 
workers  and  our  great  free  economy 
which  is  facing  such  dire  and  dangerous 
threats  from  cheap  foreign  imports. 


The  Constitution — It's  Gone 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  19. 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  only  assurance  that  this 
Republic  will  stand  is  the  sanctity  of  the 
Constitution.  The  only  oath  we  take 
when  we  assimie  the  responsibilities  of 
this  high  office  is  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  Constitution.  It  has  been  the  written 
guarantee  of  the  freedom  of  man  and 
under  It  we  have  not  only  built  a  great 
nation  but  tiave  held  out  the  hope  of 
freedom  of  all  mankind. 

Now,  what  Is  happening  to  the  Con- 
stitution? Without  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  It  is  being  eroded,  it  is  being 
changed,  in  fact.  It  is  being  abolished. 
This  is  being  brought  about  by  edicts  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  by  Executive 
order  as  Congress  more  and  more  aban- 
dons its  constitutional  responsibilities. 
It  is  not  yet  too  late.  Let  us  return  to 
the  law  of  the  land.  If  the  Constitution 
is  to  be  changed,  let  us  use  the  machinery 
set  forth  in  the  Constitution  itself,  by 
amendment  so  that  the  changes  do  re- 
flect the  will  of  the  people.  It  is  our 
duty  as  representatives  of  the  people  to 
protect  this  basic  right  for  them. 

David  Lawrence,  in  an  editorial  in  the 
May  31  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, calls  attention  to  what  is  happening 
and  what  may  happen  if  we  continue  to 
i.anore  what  is  happening  to  the  Con- 
stitution. I  include  Mr.  Lawrence's  edi- 
torial as  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

The  CoNSTmrnoN — It's  Gone 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Tliree  decades  ago.  Justice  James  C.  Mc- 
Reynolds  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  listened  to  a  majority  opinion  of  the 
Court  from  which  he  dissented  and  ex- 
claimed: "The  Constitution— if!  'gone." 

This  has  proved  true  with  respect  to  cer- 
tam  categories  of  cases  wherein  the  Con- 
stitution   has   been    flagrantly   disregarded. 


Over  the  years,  for  instance,  decisions  of  the 
High  Court  have  undertaken  subetantl&Uy 
to  increeise  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  reduce  the  power  of  the  States. 

The  Constitution  is  written  in  plain  lan- 
guage: "The  powers  not  delegated  to  tho 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

The  weakening  of  the  power  of  the  States 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  never  before 
reached  the  extremes  which  we  are  witness- 
ing today. 

We  read  in  the  Constitution,  for  example, 
that  there  must  be  no  "cruel  and  unusual 
punishments  inflicted"  for  violation  of  law 
or  for  ^  the  commission  of  crime.  Yet  the 
Federal  Government  has  just  asserted  the 
right  to  tell  a  State  what  is  must  do  and  to 
mete  out  punishment  to  all  the  people  of  a 
State  irresp>ectlve  of  consequences  to  inno- 
cent j>ersons. 

Never  was  it  contemplated  that  Congress 
should  pass  laws  delegating  power  to  execu- 
tive agencies  without  prescribing  legislative 
standards  to  be  followed.  Yet  what  do  we 
read  In  the  press  today?  Executive  agencies 
are  telling  the  States  that  they  must  deseg- 
regate all  public  schools  according  to  a  spe- 
cific program  set  forth  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  be  punished  by  the  withholding 
of  Federal  funds. 

State  governments  are,  after  all,  elected 
by  the  people,  and  if  their  officials  are  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Constitution,  they  can  be  en- 
joined tlu-ough  proper  legal  action.  But 
should  a  Federal  agency  be  authorized  to 
withhold  funds  from  a  school  district  Just 
because  a  complicated  formula  Invented  by 
bureaucrats  In  Washington  has  not  been 
fulfilled? 

What  kind  of  system  of  law  is  it  that  per- 
mits an  executive  department  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government — not  the  courts — to  ad- 
judge the  citi25ens  of  a  State  gxUlty  of  a  crime 
by  a  mere  "finding"  issued  by  a  Federal 
agency? 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding — "the 
law  of  the  land"  today  Is  that  public  schools 
must  be  desegregated  and  that  there  must  be 
no  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
color.  But  Is  it  discrimination  when  certain 
districts  have  a  small  Negro  population  and 
Negroes  are  not  in  attendance  in  every 
school?  Is  it  the  function  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  require  the  transportation  of 
chUdren  from  one  district  to  another  in  or- 
der tliat  there  may  be  racial  balance  in 
the  schools? 

It  is  being  repeatedly  denied  that  racial 
balance  Is  an  objective,  and  It  is  being  as- 
serted that  the  sole  purpose  is  to  remove 
intentional  discrimination.  But  these  are 
matters  which  can  be  resolved  only  in  courts 
of  law.  Was  the  discrimination  accidental — 
the  result  of  residential  circumstances  and 
happenstance — or  was  it  deliberate?  The 
courts  alone  should  decide. 

The  CivU  Rights  Act  passed  in  1964.  more- 
over, gives  to  the  departmenu  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government  pow- 
er, in  various  other  programs  of  Federal  as- 
sistance, to  withhold  funds  from  States  if 
they  do  not  conform  to  an  arbitrary  formula. 
We  have,  in  effect,  a  system  that  might  be 
called  legalized  blackmail.  An  example  of 
its  manifestation  was  given  the  other  day 
In  a  public  speech  in  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration by  Vice  President  Humphrey,  who  is- 
sued this  warning  to  the  Nation's  school 
boards: 

"The  choice  is  simply  this:  to  continue  re- 
ceiving Federal  aid  and  desegregate  or  to  sac- 
rifice Federal  aid  and  desegregate  anyway." 
This  remark  confidently  assumes  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  continue  to  usurp  legis- 
lative functions  by  applying  the  theory  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means. 

This  is  not  the  constitutional  system  that 
our  forefathers  ordained.     ThU  is  not  the 


rule  of  Justice  or  the  rule  of  law.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  Constitution  as  we 
have  known  It  Is  gone.  It  haa  not  been 
amended  in  the  way  prescribed  In  the  Con- 
stitution itself.  It  has  been  changed  by 
arbitrary  acts  no  less  vicious  than  the  edicts 
of  dictators  who  have  suppressed  democracy 
in  the  world.  The  tyranny  of  the  majority 
in  a  legislature,  supported  by  a  Judicial  oli- 
garchy, can  be  as  harmful  to  free  govern- 
ment as  the  autocracy  of  an  individual  des- 
pot. 

Our  written  ConsUtutton  has  been  vanish- 
ing, presumably  in  accordance  with  the  spir- 
it of  the  times.  An  impression  prevails  at 
present  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  at  any  time  amend  the 
Constitution  by  Judicial  flat  to  conform  to 
ideological  or  sociological  doctrines  of  the 
day. 

Oiu-  forefathers  provided  us  with  a  legal 
method  of  changing  the  ConsUtution.  It 
has  been  used  24  times  and  is  stUl  avaUable 
to  meet  the   wishes  of  the  people  and  the 

spirit  of  the  times. 


Cameron  Voting  Record 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OF    CALIFOUriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1965 

ROLLCALL     NOS.     5  2     AND     53:     ELEMENTARY     AXD 
SEXX)NDARY    EDUCATION 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
long-time  advocate  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  I  deeply  regretted  to  see  the 
administration  push  through  a  bill  which 
is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  ends 
justify  the  means.  As  you  well  know, 
when  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  aid  bill  was  before  the  House,  my 
emotions  and  my  Intellect  were  sorely 
strained  in  determining  what  position  I 
should  take.  It  was  my  final  Judgment 
that  we  should  not  strike  out  on  a  course 
so  filled  with  potential  peril. 

It  appears  to  me,  and  I  have  expressed 
this  view  repeatedly  over  the  years,  that 
it  is  an  extremely  dangerous  precedent 
to  subvent  Federal  funds  to  nonpublic 
schools.  I  think  it  is  an  even  more 
dangerous  precedent  to  do  so  in  the  man- 
ner provided  in  H.R.  2362. 

I  have  long  advocated  Federal  aid  to 
public  education,  for  surely  I  know  as 
well  as  any  other  taxpayer  the  inability 
of  the  local  property  tax  to  continue 
carrj'ing  the  ever-increasing  burden  of 
public  education.  Under  a  sovmd  pro- 
gram this  burden  can,  and  should,  in 
large  measure  be  shifted  to  the  larger 
tax  base  available  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  shifting  of  the  tax  burden  is  the 
one  area  in  H.R.  2362  where  I  shared  the 
opinion  of  tl^  majority,  although  the 
House  unfortunately  was  not  permitted 
to  record  its  vote  on  this  portion  of  the 
bill  alone.  I  hope  the  legislation  marks 
merely  the  beginning  of  the  transfer 
from  Federal  to  local  coflfers  of  financial 
resources  earmarked  for  education.  The 
biU  provides  a  $1.3  bUlion  contribution, 
only  a  start.  Surely,  during  the  next  few 
years  this  modest  contribution,  repre- 
senting only  5  percent  of  the  Nation's 
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total  elementary  and  secondary  school 
expenditures,  will  be  substantially  in- 
creased. This  is  as  it  should  be,  as  it 
must  be. 

And  what  of  private  education? 

When  I  was  first  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress in  1962, 1  found  myself  at  odds  with 
President  Kennedy  on  this  issue.  The 
President  made  his  position  crystal  clear 
during  his  famous  1960  confrontation 
with  the  ministry  in  Houston.  He  be- 
lieved any  Federal  sub^'ention  to  private. 
particularly  parochial,  education  was 
unconstitutional.  He  further  enunciated 
this  position  with  legislation  he  had  in- 
troduced in  1961  and  1962  for  general 
support  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Kennedy  was  not  successful 
with  his  proposed  education  bills,  and 
the  lack  of  success  is  publicly  acknowl- 
edged to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
lack  cf  provision  in  the  bills  for  direct 
aid  to  private  education. 

I  had  hoped  that  President  Kennedy 
would  advance  my  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem by  advocating  a  program  of  tax 
credits  to  provide  a  measure  of  relief  to 
parents  who  choose  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  private  schools.  This  method 
not  only  would  make  it  possible  for  an  in- 
dividual to  render  a  greater  economic 
contribution  to  the  school  of  his  choice, 
but  it  would  also  permit  the  parent  and 
child  to  continue  a  proper  relationship 
with  private  institutions,  a  relationship 
which  has  effectively  kept  private  and 
public  education  separate  and  distinct. 

But  H.R.  2362  did  not  take  this  ap- 
proach. Instead  it  created  a  conflict  of 
interest,  a  conflict  of  purpose  between 
public  and  private  education. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation,  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, the  State  school  board,  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
the  many  thousands  of  local  school 
boards  across  the  land  will  be  com- 
pelled— I  repeat,  compelled — to  actively 
involve  themselves  with  rules  and  reg- 
ulations affecting  private  schools,  rules 
that  will  relate  to  curriculum,  to  text  ma- 
terial, to  hours  of  education,  to  build- 
ing plans,  to  matters  ad  infinitimi. 

I  am  sure  that  public  school  officials 
do  not  want  to  stick  their  noses  under 
the  tent  of  private  education.  They  do 
not  want  to  impose  their  will  in  matters 
not  public.  They  recognize  that  as  pub- 
lic officials  they  have  only  one  proper 
area  of  responsibility — public  education. 
They  have  always  dealt  only  with  their 
proper  sphere  of  operations  because  this 
choice  was  theirs  to  make.  But  under 
H.R.  2362,  they  will  no  longer  have  a 
choice.  They  must  become  involved  in 
private  education,  if  they  are  to  share 
in  the  financial  rewards  of  the  bill.  And 
because  of  the  pressing  financial  needs 
of  public  education,  because  of  their  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  the  best  possible 
education  for  children  in  the  public 
schools,  local  officials  will  be  compelled 
to  swap  noninvolvement  in  private  edu- 
cation for  desperately  needed  Federal 
dollars.  They  will  have  no  alternative 
in  the  matter.  Their  first  allegiance  is 
to  the  children  in  public  schools.  This 
commitment  can  be  met  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  private  education. 


As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  hope  that  this  marks  only  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  expanding  Fed- 
eral financial  responsibility  for  educa- 
tion. But  it  is  also  my  hope  that  during 
this  expansionary  period  we  shall  all  rec- 
ognize that  elected  and  appointed  public 
officials  should  not  be  compelled  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  of  running  private 
schools. 

It  is  also  my  fervent  hope  that  when 
the  Congress  again  considers  legislation 
providing  Federal  funds  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  it  will  modify 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  2362  in  a  manner 
which  will  reject  conformity  and  return 
autonomy  to  all  schools,  public  and 
private. 

For  only  with  autonomy  will  our  entire 
educational  structure  continue  to  flourish 
and  grow  strong.  Only  with  autonomy 
can  we  continue  to  remain  the  acknowl- 
edged world  leader  in  mass  education. 

ROLLCALL   NO.   82:    OFFENSIVE   MAIL 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  agree  that  obscene 
and  offensive  mail  is  a  problem  that  we 
must  all  address  ourselves  to.  I  do  not 
agree  that  constitutional  guarantees 
must  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  solu- 
tion.   Thus  I  voted  against  H.R.  980. 

Commentary  on  the  bill's  provisions  be- 
comes superfluous  in  view  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  imanimous  decision  today — its 
first  unanimous  decision  in  20  years — 
which  decreed  that  this  type  legislation 
is  blatantly  unconstitutional  on  its  face, 
a  direct  violation  of  the  first  amendment. 

The  1962  law  stinick  down  by  the  Court 
was  coauthored  by  my  predecessor,  John 
Rousselot,  who  has  always  made  a  great 
issue  of  his  so-called  devotion  to  the 
Constitution  and  all  of  its  safeguards  for 
the  individual  citizen.  It  is  ironic,  but 
not  unexpected,  that  in  his  irrational  zeal 
to  "protect"  the  Constituticwi  he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  promoting  legislation 
to  tear  It  down.  Such  is  the  regrettable 
pattern  of  extremism. 

I  suspect  that  many  Memt>ers  who 
voted  for  H.R.  980  did  so  not  because 
they  thought  it  was  a  good  bill  or  that  it 
was  constitutional,  but  because  they  felt 
it  was  necessary  to  go  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  offensive  mail,  just  as  many 
of  those  who  supported  the  1962  Cun- 
ningham-Rousselot  bill — today  declared 
blatantly  unconstitutional  by  a  unani- 
mous Supreme  Court  decision — felt  that 
it  was  necessary  to  go  on  record  as  op- 
posing communism. 

We  would  all  do  well  to  con.stantly  re- 
call the  words  of  Ju.sticc  Holmes  when  in 
a  1921  opinion  he  said:        | 

The  United  States  may  give  up  the  Poet 
Office  when  It  sees  fit.  but  while  it  carries  it 
on,  the  use  of  the  mails  is  almost  as  much 
a  part  of  free  speech  as  the  right  to  use  our 
tongues 

ROLLCALLS     NOS.     70     AND     71  :      .SOCIAL     SECfRFTY 
AMENDMENTS     j 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  discuss  the  many  benefits,  both 
new  and  expanded,  which  are  contained 
in  H.R.  6675.  Countless  magazine  ar- 
ticles and  newspaper  pieces  have  related 
the  bill's  provisions  at  great  length,  and 
those  citizens  who  are  included  in  the 
measure's  scope  will  become  expertly 
aware  of  their  new  benefits  as  soon  as 
H  R.    6675    becomes    law.      However,    I 


would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  bill's 
most  controversial  and  least  vmderstood 
aspects — ^medicare — and  outline  some  of 
the  reasons  why  It  had  my  stanch  sup- 
port. 

No  informed  person  will  argue  with  the 
fact  that  older  people — those  over  65 — 
are  a  growing  segment  of  our  population. 
While  today  nearly  1  American  out  of 
every  10  is  in  this  age  group,  the  per- 
centage is  increasing  annually.  And 
while  medical  care  is  a  serious  matter 
for  all  Americans,  the  elderly  have  spe- 
cial problems  because  they  have  less  in- 
come, fewer  assets  and  more  illness.  No 
amoimt  of  oratory  about  self-reliance 
will  change  this  sitxiation.  The  question 
is,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it. 
The  House  by  a  margin  of  almost  3  to  1 
decreed  that  medicare  is  a  start  toward 
an  answer,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  shortly  concur  in  our  judg- 
ment. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  does  not  share  our 
view,  but  I  never  really  expected  that  it 
would.  In  my  opinion  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  been  badly  advised  and  poorly 
led  by  its  national  organization.  Too 
often  down  through  the  years  the  AMA 
has  chosen  the  path  of  obstruction  when 
a  progressive  and  humanitarian  ap- 
pioach  would  have  been  better  for  the 
profession  and  the  Nation.  Thirty  yeai-s 
ago  the  AMA  denounced  social  security 
itself  as  a  compulsory  socialistic  tax 
which  would  lead  to  dictatorship.  Later 
it  opposed  extending  social  security 
benefits  to  the  disabled  because  it  was  a 
serious  threat  to  American  medicine. 
The  AMA  tried  to  stop  Federal  grants 
for  maternal  and  child  welfare  pro- 
grams, charging  that  they  were  designed 
to  'promote  communism."  And  the 
AMA  fought  tooth  and  nail  against  the 
adoption  of  Blue  Cross-type  voluntary 
health  insurance  programs,  the  very 
thing  they  now  praise  to  the  skies.  The 
old  and  wornout  cliches  of  yesteryear 
were  all  paraded  before  the  American 
public  in  this  year's  AMA  assault  on 
medicare.  And  they  were  properly  re- 
jected by  the  people  of  this  country. 

They  know  that  medicare  is  not  social- 
ism as  the  AMA  would  have  them  believe. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  strong  deterrent 
to  socialized  medicine  because:  Medical 
care  for  the  aged  is  one  of  the  biggest 
drags  on  the  American  family  budget. 
Private  companies  have  not  been  able  to 
provide  adequate  coverage  at  premiums 
within  reach  for  the  risks  involved.  But 
with  medicare,  that  drag  will  largely  be 
lifted.  The  insurance  industry  will  be 
more  adequately  able  to  expand  group 
and  other  protection  plans  for  the  non- 
elderly,  thus  easing  the  pressure  for  more 
Federal  legislation.  In  my  judgment, 
this  is  the  sound  and  sensible  American 
way  of  government  and  business  moving 
in  to  solve  a  problem  that  was  rapidly 
getting  out  of  hand. 

H.R.  6675  is  not  perfect.  But  it  can 
be  perfected  as  we  go  along  if  the  AMA 
and  other  groups  and  indlylduals  in- 
volved will  move  with  the  times  instead 
of  being  possessed  by  the  specter  of 
socialism. 
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EOLLCALL  NO.  76:  KLAN  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
to  all  that  I  have  no  objections  to  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  being  investigated  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
On  the  contrary,  earlier  this  year,  long 
before  the  public  was  aroused  by  Klan 
activities  and  President  Johnson  called 
for  congressional  action,  I  urged  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities to  investigate  hate  groups  such  as 
the  American  Nazi  Party  and  the  Minute- 
men.  I  think  the  Klan  warrants  an  in- 
vestigation and  I  think  a  congressional 
committee  is  a  proper  investigative  body. 
But,  at  this  time,  I  do  not  think  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities needs  additional  funds  to  conduct 
its  inquiry.  On  Februai-y  25  of  this  year, 
less  than  2  months  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
requested  an  additional  $50,000  to  inves- 
tigate the  Klan,  I  voted  to  give  the  com- 
mittee $370,000  for  its  nine  members  to 
carry  out  their  work.  At  that  time,  I 
questioned  the  need  for  such  a  vast  sum 
to  run  a  nine-member  committee  when 
other  committees,  such  as  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, get  by  on  so  much  less.  For  ex- 
ample, the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  budget  per  member 
under  the  original  authoi-ization  was 
S41,lll  compared  to  $3,195  per  member 
on  foreign  affairs.  This  is  a  13-to-l 
disparity  which  has  yet  to  be  explained 
to  my  satisfaction. 

It  is  standard  procedui-e  in  the  House 
for  a  committee  to  come  back  to  the  full 
body  later  in  the  session  for  supple- 
mental funds  if  they  are  needed.  But  I 
know  of  no  instance,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
a  committee  requested  a  supplemental 
less  than  2  months  after  it  received 
its  original  appropriation.  It  is  not  good 
fiscal  practice,  nor  does  it  set  a  good  ex- 
ample for  the  agencies  of  govemjnent.  to 
follow  such  procedure. 

At  a  much  later  date,  if  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
comes  before  the  House  and  requests  ad- 
ditional funds  to  investigate  the  Klan 
and  other  extremists  groups — and  is  able 
to  offer  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  Is 
making  substantial  and  acceptable  prog- 
ress in  its  inquiry — I  would  in  all  prob- 
ability endorse  the  request. 

ROLLCALL   NO.    92:    DEFENSE  OF  SOUTH    VIETNAM 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  weeks  now  I 
have  referred  to  iiTesponsible  voices  of 
dissent  emanating  from  Washington.  I 
have  referred  to  a  few  Members  of  the 
House  and  a  few  in  the  Senate  who  have, 
in  my  view,  by  their  constant  and  vocal 
criticism  of  the  President  for  his  course 
of  action  in  southeast  Asia,  begun  to 
undei-mine  the  faith  of  the  American 
people  in  their  President  and  in  his  un- 
relenting search  for  peace. 

I  know  the  dissenters  are  sincere  in 
their  views  and  that  they  are  dedicated 
to  the  American  ideals  of  freedom  and 
self-determination.  It  is,  in  fact,  their 
long  and  proven  dedication  to  these 
ideals  which  gives  their  voices  such 
weight— weight  which,  in  this  stiuation, 
IS  totally  unjustfied  by  the  facts. 

As  you  and  my  colleagues  will  remem- 
ber, Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  7,  last,  the 
House  voted  on  a  resolution  supporting 
the  action  of  President  Johnson  in  re- 
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sponse  to  the  unprovoked  attack  on  the 
U.S.S.  Turner  Joy  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
At  that  time  the  vote  was  417  to  0  in  sup- 
port of  the  President.  I  regret  that  we 
were  unable  to  show  the  same  unanimity 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  366. 

By  my  vote  in  support  of  the  measure 
I  reaffirmed  what  I  said  in  August  1964 — 
the  President  deserves  the  unwavering 
support  of  all  citizens  in  any  further  ac- 
tion which  becomes  necessary  in  the 
critical  period  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  for 
more  than  a  decade  has  spent  nearly 
half  of  its  national  income  on  defense. 
It  has  been  hoped  by  all  that  this  ex- 
penditure, this  great  arsenal,  would  be- 
come such  a  deterrent  that  no  one  would 
question  the  intent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  live  up  to  their  treaty  obligations 
and  to  their  commitment  to  freedom. 
But  this  is  not  the  case. 

Red  China,  since  the  death  of  Stalin, 
has  challenged  repeatedly  and  continu- 
ally the  i-esolve  of  the  American  commit- 
ment. For  nearly  a  decade  it  has  re- 
ferred to  America  as  a  paper  tiger,  and 
during  most  of  this  time  our  answer  has 
merely  been  to  turn  the  other  cheek. 
Has  not  our  action  of  the  last  few  years 
been  similar  to  the  handwrlnging  in  this 
country  when  Japan  in  1931  marched 
on  Manchuria,  when  Italy  In  1934 
marched  on  E:thiopia,  and  when  Ger- 
many in  1938  marched  on  Czechoslo- 
vakia? Has  not  this  record  of  U.S.  in- 
action encouraged  piecemeal  adventure 
by  would-be  aggressors?  In  my  view,  the 
answer  to  these  questions  is  "Yes." 

Communist  aggression  must  be  halted. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope,  and  I  fervently 
pray,  that  it  can  be  halted  at  the  con- 
ference table.  But  if  it  can  only  be 
halted  on  the  field  of  battle,  then  so  be 
it.  The  choice  is  the  Communists  to 
make. 


Labels  Are  Both  Meaningless  and 
Misleading 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  25,  1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
sidering the  difficult  problems  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  Dominican  Republic,  in 
analyzing  the  handling  of  Cuba  and  Ber- 
lin, it  has  become  a  common  practice,  al- 
though an  unfortunate  one,  to  assign 
such  labels  as  "tough"  or  "soft,"  "hawk" 
or  "dove." 

As  Max  Lemer  has  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  article,  appearing  in  the  Berke- 
ley Daily  Gazette,  these  terms  are  as  mis- 
leading as  they  are  meaningless.  I 
commend  his  thoughtful  analysis  and  his 
brief  but  pointed  comments  on  our  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public to  our  colleagues'  attention: 

Lernek   Says   "Hawk   and  Dove  Labels 

\isanincless" 

(By  Max  Lerner) 

Someone  asked  me  the  other  day  whether, 

in  the  present  debate  on  American  foreign 


policy,  I  should  call  myself  a  hawk  or  a  dove 
When  I  find  myself,  as  1  rarely  do,  at  the 
Pentagon  or  the  State  Department  on  some 
exploratory  errand,  I  hear  the  terms  used 
with  an  almost  shamefaced  self-conscious- 
ness. 

Sometimes  they  are  used  in  a  half  Jesting 
way.  as  when  Johnson.  McNamara  and 
McGeorge  Bundy  are  dubbed  the  "Night- 
hawks."  E%-ery  now  and  then  you  find  some- 
one wiUinging  to  call  himself  a  hawk,  but  I 
have  not  yet  found  anyone  of  note — whether 
among  policymakers  or  commenators— who 
will   tolerate  Iselng  publicly  called   a  dove. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  categories  are 
pretty  meaningless — as  meaningless,  say.  as 
the  factionalisms  that  split  the  Italian  city- 
states  of  Machlavellis  day.  Presumably  the 
hawks  want  a  tough  policy;  presumably  the 
doves  want  a  soft  one.  But  the  choice  is  not 
between  tough  and  soft :  It  Is  between  what 
will  work  and  what  will  not.  All  of  u«  like 
to  thUik  ourselves  as  savoring  a  policy  that 
will  work.  The  real  split  Is  exactly  on  that 
question.  What  is  It  that  actually  does  work 
in  the  world  politics,  in  the  sense  of  beine 
effective?  ^ 

LABELS 

I  make  my  start  by  saying  that  I  find  it 
not  very  Illuminating  today  to  apply  the 
labels  "liberal"  or  "conservative"  to  foreign 
policy.  Was  Kennedy's  policy  on  the  Cuban 
missile  confrontation  liberal  or  conservative? 
Is  De  Gaulle's  global  policy  today  liberal  or 
conservative?  The  question  becomes  pretty 
meaningless. 

A  better  approach  derives  from  WlUam 
James-  categories  of  the  toughmlnded  and 
the  tendermlned.  As  I  understand  James 
he  was  saying  that  one  kind  of  outlook  faces 
the  reality  principle  in  the  universe,  and 
does  not  flinch  from  it,  however  harsh  It  may 
be;  and  that  the  other  outlook  recoils  from 
the  harshness  of  reality,  preferring  to  see 
not  what  is  actually  there  but  some  picture 
in  the  head  which  tenderizes  It,  softens  its 
outlines,  hides  the  darkness  under  a  veil  of 
bright  delusion.    Tender  is  the  night. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  a  toughmlnded 
foreign  policy  need  not  be  a  toiigh  one.  The 
toughs  are  those  who  feel  that  only  power 
counts  as  a  reality.  They  have  whittled  the 
complexity  of  the  universe  down  to  the 
single  factor  of  naked  force.  That  is,  I 
suspect,  the  view  of  those  who  feel  that  a 
missile  showdown  would  better  come  now 
than  later,  or  those  who  are  convinced  that 
it  wlU  not  come  at  all  if  Amwlca  keeps  push- 
ing Its  superiority  of  weapons  into  crisis  ■ 
situations. 

I  call  them,  however,  not  tough  minded  * 
but  tender  minded.  For  in  shrugging  away 
every  element  of  policy  except  force  they 
are  left  with  a  distorted  view  of  what  moves 
men,  and  how  they  think  and  feel,  and  from 
what  sources  of  action  and  passion  the  proc- 
esses of  history  are  shaped.  They  are  just 
as  tender  minded  as  the  doves  whom  they 
scorn,  who  recoil  from  the  fact  of  power 
and  from  its  use,  and  who  are  bo  concerned 
about  the  American  moral  image  that  they 
would  leave  the  use  of  power  in  every  situa- 
tion to  the  Communist  camp  which  is  all  too 
willing  to  have  a  monojx)ly  of  it. 

TOUCH    MINDED 

I  Should,  for  example,  call  the  Johnson 
poUcy  In  Vietnam  tough  minded  in  the  sense 
that  It  refuses  to  cut -and -run  and  faces  the 
challenge  of  Communist  expansionism  In 
southeast  Asia.  But  it  is  not  yet  clear 
whether  It  Is  also  tough  minded  from  the 
angle  of  pollUcal  warfare  as  distinguished 
from  naked  air  power. 

Does  it  recognize  that  the  Vietcong  Is  a 
political  as  well  as  military  reality,  and  that 
the  wax  will  have  to  be  fought  In  the  villages 
by  men  who  live  with  the  villagers  and  come 
to  be  trusted  by  them?  I  fear  that  In  the 
upper  reaches  of  Pentagon  thinking  there  is 
a  dangeroxis  rigidity  In  the  refusal  to  grasp 
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the  true  political  nature  of  insurgency  and 
counterinsurgency  warfare. 

On  the  Dcanlnlcan  issue  also  I  take  the 
Johnson  policy  as  tou^  minded  in  refusing 
to  accept  the  outward  forms  of  what  pexaded 
as  a  pro-Bo6ch  rebellion  of  the  Democratic 
left.  But  again  there  is  the  haunting  ques- 
tion of  whether  Johnson  and  McNamara 
adequately  assessed  the  resentment  of  the 
OAS  member  states  at  the  particular  han- 
dling of  the  crisis.  For  in  political  warfare 
the  mood  of  the  OAS  members  is  as  real  a 
factor  in  the  final  outcome  as  the  presence 
of  American  marines,  or  some  larger  design 
by  Communist  planners  for  transforming  a 
pro-Bosch  rebellion  into  a  C«stro-like 
dictatorship. 
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Public   Policy,  Not  Law,  Real   Issue  in 
Parochial  School  Aid,  Expert  Says 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF   CONNECTICtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25, 1965 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Issues  of  church  and  state  with  respect 
to  constitutional  law  are  discussed  quite 
frequently  on  this  floor  when  various 
questions  are  before  the  House.  The 
Hartford  Courant,  America's  oldest 
newspaper,  published  an  article  in  1962 
which  referred  to  the  fact  that  what  Is 
often  at  stake  Is  a  matter  of  public  policy 
rather  than  legal  issues. 

The  article  refers  to  an  essay  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  Review,  in 
autumn,  1961.  and  it  was  recently 
brought  to  my  attention  following  the 
passage  of  the  education  bill.  I  believe 
it  makes  a  number  of  useful  points  and 
that  William  J.  Clew,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Courant,  has  performed  an 
able  act  of  setting  them  forth.  I  am 
placing  it  in  the  Record  so  that  it  may 
be  made  available  for  general  study: 

PtTBUc  Policy,  Not  Law.  Real  Issue  ik 

Parochial  School  Am.  Expert  Says 

(By  William  J.  Clew) 

There  has  never  been  any  clear-cut  de- 
cision by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  which  to  base  a  claim  that  Fed- 
eral aid  to  parochial  education  is  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Neither  is  there  anything  in  the  line  of 
decisions  dealing  with  the  sensitive  question 
of  separation  of  church  and  state  upon  which 
one  can  say  with  certainty  that  such  aid 
would  be  constitutional. 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  a  famous  au- 
thority on  constitutional  law.  Prof.  Philip  B. 
Kurland.  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School.  His  90-page  history  and  analysis  of 
the  problem.  'Of  Church  and  State  and  the 
Supreme  Court,"  appeared  in  the  University 
of  Chicago  Law  Review  for  the  autimm  of 
1961.  but  has  not  received  wide  attention. 

On  the  question  of  Federal  aid  to  paro- 
chial schools.  Professor  Kurland  says,  "Any- 
one suggesting  that  the  answer,  as  a  matter 
of  constitutional  law,  is  clear  one  way  or  the 
other  is  either  deluding  or  deluded."  Some 
authorities  who  have  studied  hla  work  have 
Inferred  that  Professor  Kurland  believes  the 
question  is  one  of  public  policy  rather  than 
constitutional  law. 


"There  are  few  issues  so  likely  lo  generate 
heat  rather  than  light  as  the  question  of 
the  proper  line  between  the  realm  of  the 
state  and  that  of  the  church."  Kurland  says. 

Perhaps  he  had  in  mind  politicians,  edito- 
rialists, writers  of  letters  to  the  editor,  and 
other  lay  "experts"  when  he  quoted  another 
constitutional  authority  as  follows:  "The 
difHculty  vrtth  the  advice  in  this  field,  as  in 
so  many  other  fields  of  constitutional  con- 
troversy, is  that  the  contestants  are  more 
convincing  when  they  criticize  their  op- 
ponents' interpretations  than  when  they 
seek  to  establish  the  validity  of  their  own." 

DU'KUtS    WITH    KENNIDY 

Although  Professor  Kurland  leaves  the  vi- 
tal question  unanswered,  insofBr  as  it  can  be 
judged  by  what  the  Supreme  Court  has  done 
in  the  past,  his  paper  gives  little  support  to 
the  position  taken  by  President  Kennedy  and 
his  advisers. 

They  decided  that  the  Codstitution  and 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions,  as  they  read 
them,  prohibit  the  use  of  public  funds  for 
direct  or  Indirect  aid  to  pxarochlal  schools  or 
for  loans  to  these  Institutions.  In  taking 
this  stand,  the  administration  did  not  pro- 
vide for  a  constitutional  te*t  before  the 
Supreme  Ootu-t,  which  is  the  only  branch  of 
the  Government  empowered  to  decide  such  a 
question. 

The  basic  law  involved  is  tte  first  clause 
of  the  first  amendment:  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof." 

In  the  bitter  arguments  over  the  meaning 
of  this  a  phrase  from  a  statement  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  hsis  sometimes  become  confused 
with  the  language  of  the  Constitution.  This 
phrase,  "a  wall  of  separation  between  chmxh 
and  state,"  Is  sometimes  read  out  of  context. 
Jefferson  actually  said.  In  a  letter  to  the  Bap- 
tists of  Danbiiry,  "I  contemplate  with  sover- 
eign reverence  that  act  of  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people  which  declared  that  their  legis- 
lature should  'make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof,'  thus  building  a  wall 
of  separation  between  church  and  state." 

(Jefferson's  own  actions  make  it  difficult 
to  decide  Just  where  he  himself  drew  the 
line.  As  President  he  sent  a  bUl  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  1803  providing  fimds  to  build  a  Catho- 
lic church  for  the  Indians  of  Illinois  and  for 
partial  support  for  7  years  of  a  priest  to 
serve  them.) 

CATHOLIC     VIEW     CPHtLD 

One  of  the  cases,  Prof.  Kurland  says,  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  found  Itself  con- 
fronted with  the  "wall"  was  Erer^on  v.  Board 
of  Education. 

This  arose  as  a  result  of  action  by  the 
town  of  Ewlng,  N.J.,  which  provided  for  pay- 
ment of  transportation  of  children  to  Catho- 
lic schools.  The  Court  upheld  these  pay- 
ments as  constitutional  and  incidentally 
disposed  of  the  argument  that  to  tax  every- 
one for  the  benefit  of  Catholic  children  was 
illegal.  In  this  age,  the  Court  said,  it  is 
much  too  late  for  such  an  argument.  The 
New  Jersey  legislation,  It  said,  ruling  against 
a  classification  by  religion,  "does  no  more 
than  provide  a  general  program  to  help 
parents  get  their  children,  regardless  of  their 
religion,  safely  and  expeditiously  to  and  from 
accredited  schools." 

Professor  Kurland  points  out  that  here  the 
Court  had  a  very  clear  opportunity  to  rule 
the  other  way.  It  Is  one  of  the  reasons  his 
paper  concludes  that  the  question  of  direct 
aid  to  parochial  schools  is  not  so  easily  de- 
cided as  some  people  believe.  The  inference 
la  strong  In  his  paper  that  one  who  went 
to  court  to  oppose,  on  constitutional  grounds, 
direct  aid  to  parochial  education,  would  have 
to  carry  a  heavy  burden  of  proof.     Professor 


Kurland  points  out  the  Court  went  a  long 
way  to  arrive  at  this  decision,  patently  Ignor- 
ing a  provision  in  the  Ewlng  ordinance  that 
pupUs  were  to  be  carried  to  "Trenton  Catho- 
lic Schools."  It  had  to  Ignore  the  fact  that 
this  distinguished  in  terms  of  religion  In  the 
very  manner  the  Court  said  a  State  could  not 
do. 

Professor  Kurland's  study  deals  with  the 
cases  involving  religion  in  public  school 
classrooms,  released  time  from  school  for  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  whether  a  belief  in 
God  is  required  for  a  public  office  holder,  in 
fact  the  whole  fascinating  history  of  the 
problem. 

This  article  is  confined  to  those  elements 
more  directly  connected  with  the  coming 
battle  in  Congress  over  the  parochial  school 
question. 

BALDWIN  PRAISED 

The  Everson  case  was  one  of  those  cited  by 
the  Connecticut  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  In 
upholding  the  right  of  the  State  and  mtmlc- 
ipalities  to  provide  transportation  for  paro- 
chial school  children.  The  Connecticut  case 
was  decided  last  June  in  an  opinion  written 
by  Chief  Justice  Raymond  E.  Baldwin,  James 
M.  O'NeU,  another  authority  on  constitu- 
tional law  describes  Judge  Baldwin's  work  as 
"the  most  complete  and  meticulously  docu- 
mented discussion  yet  written  of  the  legal 
issues  involved  In  public  transportation  of 
pupils  in  religious  schools.  This  opinion  can 
illuminate  almost  any  problem  in  regard  to 
government  relations  with  religious  educa- 
tion." 

Judge  Baldwin's  position  that  the  law  at 
issue  was  primarily  for  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  and  to  foster  education,  was  so  im- 
pregnable that  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court  dis- 
mls.<;ed  an  appeal  without  granting  a  hearing. 

LITTLE    CONSISTENCY 

Professor  Kurland  says  the  problem  thai 
has  bemused  and  confused  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  been  that  of  stating  appropriate 
principles  to  serve  as  means  to  agreed-upon 
ends.  He  declares,  "There  has  been  no  con- 
sistency In  the  Judicial  opinions  of  the 
Court."  There  is  little  quarrel,  he  savs. 
about  the  goal  of  keeping  chxu'ch  and  State 
separate. 

"The  seeming  simplicity  of  the  'absolu- 
tist' construction  of  the  first  amendment  i.s 
only  too  patently  disingenous.  The  mcthoci 
of  weighing  constitutional  objectives  in  or- 
der to  choose  among  them  affords  no  guid- 
ance for  further  action,  except  on  what 
Holmes  called  a  'pots  and  pans  basis.'  ' 

FOR    SIMPLE   PRINCIPLE 

Professor  Kurland  says:  "This  paper  has 
stated  and  examined,  in  the  context  of  the 
Court's  opinions,  a  principle  believed  to  be 
appropriate  to  the  first  amendment  objec- 
tives. The  principle  tendered  Is  a  .simple 
one.  The  freedom  and  separation  clause.^ 
should  be  read  as  stating  a  single  precept: 
that  Government  cannot  utilize  religion  as 
a  standard  for  action  or  inaction  bec.Tuse 
these  clauses,  read  together  as  they  stiould 
be,  prohibit  classification  in  terms  of  religion 
either  to  confer  a  benefit  or  to  Impose  a  bur- 
den. This  test  is  meant  to  provide  a  start- 
ing point  for  the  solution  to-  problcm.s 
brought  before  the  Court,  not  a  mechanical 
answer  to  them.  Perhaps  such  a  search  for 
rules  of  decision  is  futile  or  undesirable 
Certainly  the  recent  plea  for  neutral  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  adjudication  has  not 
met  with  uniform  acclaim.  Only  If  equality 
and  certainty  are  still  fundamental  objec'- 
tives  of  our  legal  structure  do  such  prin- 
ciples have  a  function  to  serve.  And  per- 
haps this  notion  of  law  is  outdated  in  the 
society  in  which  we  live.  But  no  apologie.'= 
are  offered  for  the  relief  that  democratic 
society  cannot  siu-vive  if  these  elf-mcit- 
of  the  rule  of  law  are  ignored." 
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Christian  Science  Monitor  Urges  Estab- 
lishment of  an  AdministratiTe  Connsel 
of   Congress   or   "American   Ombuds- 


man 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  19. 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  in  an  editorial  of  Friday, 
May  21,  supported  my  proposal  to  es- 
tablish an  Administrative  Counsel  of  the 
Congress. 

I  have  been  urging  creation  of  the 
Administrative  Counsel,  modeled  after 
the  successful  Scandinavian  institution 
of  ombudsman,  as  a  means  of  helping 
Congressmen  help  their  constituents  in 
constituents'  problems  with  the  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Recently,  I  urged  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress  to  rec- 
ommend establishment  of  an  Adminis- 
trative Counsel,  along  the  lines  proposed 
in  H.R.  4273.  H.R.  4273  is  also  pending 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  followsr 
An  American  Ombudsman 

A  constituent  writes  his  Congressman  for 
help.  His  home  was  taken  for  tirban  re- 
newal. He  complEilns  that  the  Government 
ii.is  not  paid  him  a  fair  price. 

The  Congressman  would  not  consider  such 
a  letter  unusual.  It  Is  estimated  that  from 
c>::e-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  letters  re- 
ceived by  Congressmen  are  appeals  for  help 
involving  personal  problems  relating  to  such 
matters  as  social  security,  veterans'  affairs, 
military  service,  housing,  education,  and 
agriculture. 

A  method  has  been  suggested  to  relieve 
Congressmen  and  their  staffs  of  the  heavy 
burden  resulting  from  the  handling  of  these 
requests.  Representative  Henrt  S.  Reuss, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  recommends  estab- 
lisliment  of  an  Administrative  Counsel  of 
the  Congress  to  process  constituents'  com- 
plaints. 

Congressmen  would  refer  to  the  counsel 
'he  case  of  any  citizen  who  claims  to  have 
been  the  victim  of  maladministration  of  the 
Inw  by  Federal  ofllcials.  The  counsel  would 
!.  ive  the  power  to  investigate  the  complaint, 
publicize  any  abuse,  recommend  corrective 
..otion,    and  report  to  the  legislature. 

The  Administrative  Counsel  idea  is  not 
new.  It  is  adapted  from  the  ombudsman 
v.hich  "originated  in  Sweden  in  1809  as  an 
fiorent  of  Parliament  to  protect  citizens'  rights 
risrainst  bureaticratic  abuse."  Its  success 
'lused  the  idea  to  spread  to  Finland.  Den- 
niark.  Norway,  New  Zealand,  and,  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  West  Germany.  Bills  to 
create  such  an  office  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Connecticut,  California,  and  New 
Vork  Legislatures. 

Not  only  would  such  a  counsel  make  for 
:■  more  efficient  Congress,  it  would  promote 
a  more  responsible  administration.  In  help- 
ing to  protect  the  American  people  from 
bureaucratic  abuse,  it  would  strengthen 
I  heir  confidence  in  their  government.  Its 
•  ery  existence  would  be  a  powerful  incentive 
!o  good  administration.  We  support  the  ef- 
iort  to  establish  such  a  counsel  for  Congress 
and  recommend  it  for  consideration  of  State 
l-^gislatures  as  well. 


Mississippi  Business  Activity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19, 1965 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  busi- 
ness activity  in  Mississippi  continues  to 
increase  at  an  astonishing  rate.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  issue  of  Mississippi  Busi- 
ness Review,  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Business  and  Economic  Research  at  Mis- 
sissippi State  University,  business  activ- 
ity in  Mississippi  for  March  1965  was  96 
percent  above  the  monthly  average  of 
1956-58.  In  Jackson,  for  the  same  pe- 
riod, the  seasonally  adjusted  index  of 
business  activity  was  105  percent  above 
the  1956-58  monthly  average. 

In  less  than  a  decade,  business  activity 
in  Mississippi  has  practically  doubled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  phenomenal  growth 
is  the  result  of  many  efforts.  High  pro- 
ductivity by  our  citizens,  a  favorable  gov- 
ernmental climate,  utilization  of  our 
natural  resources,  intensified  efforts  of 
civil,  labor  and  business  organizations  to 
build  a  better  Mississippi,  are  some  of 
the  contributing  factors  which  brought 
about  this  remarkable  progress. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarics,  I  include 
an  article  from  the  May  issue  of  Missis- 
sippi Business  Review  on  business  activ- 
ity in  Mississippi: 

BtJSINESS    ACTIVTTT 
BUSINESS    IN    MISSISIFPI 

As  adjiuted  for  seasonal  variations  busi- 
ness activity  over  the  State  of  Mississippi 
continued  its  upward  trend,  again  reaching 
a  new  high  during  tl'.e  month  of  March 
1965. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  index  of  business 
activity  throughout  the  State  for  March  1965 
is  196 — 96  percent  above  the  monthly  aver- 
age of  1956-58.  This  index  number.  196.  Is 
three  points  (1,6  percent)  above  that  of  Feb- 
ruary 1965.  and  is  27  points  (16  percent) 
above  tiiat  of  March  1964. 

As  of  mid-March  1965,  the  civilian  labor 
force  of  Mississippi  was  762.800  (preliminary 
figure).  This  total  is  2,600  below  that  of 
mid-February  1965,  but  Is  13.300  above  that 
of  mid-March  1964. 

Total  employment  in  Mississippi  at  mid- 
March  1965  (including  those  self-employed) 
was  729.500  (preliminary  figure).  This  total 
is  4.000  above  that  of  mid-February  1965. 
and  is  21.600  above  that  of  mid-March  1964. 

At  mid-March  1965.  the  total  tmemploy- 
ment  in  Mississippi  was  31.900  (preliminary 
figure).  This  total  is  5.000  below  that  of 
mid-February  1965.  and  is  9.700  below  that 
of  mid-March  1964.  Unemployment  over  the 
State  stood  at  mid-March  1965  (not  adjusted 
for  seasonal  variations)  at  4.2  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force — in  mid-February  1965, 
unemployment  stood  at  4.8  percent  of  the  ci- 
vilian labor  force,  whereas  it  was  5.6  percent 
at  mid-March  1964. 

Bl-.SINESS  THROUGHOUT   THE   L^NITED  STATES 

During  the  month  of  March  1965;  indi- 
cators of  business  activity  for  the  United 
States  a,-?  a  whole  rose  from  the  previous 
month. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  Index  of  Indus- 
trial production  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem ( 1957-59  base)  rose  from  138.9  for  Feb- 
ruary 1965,  to  140.1  (preliminary  figure)  for 
the  month  of  March  1965,  whereas  the  index 
stood  at  128.3  in  March  1964.  The  seasonally 
adjusted  Index  of  business  activity  (1957-59 


base  I  of  Business  Week  rose  from  137.5  at  the 
end  of  February  1965.  to  139  at  the  end  of 
March  1965.  whereas  the  Index  stood  at  128.1 
at  the  end  of  March  1964. 

Total  civilian  employment  over  the  United 
States  rose  from  69.496.000  at  mid-February 
1965.  to  70.169.000  at  mid-March  1965.  where- 
as the  total  at  mid-March  1964.  was  68  - 
517,000. 

In  March  1965.  over  the  United  States, 
average  hourly  wages  of  factory  production 
workers  was  $2.60—9  cents  above  that  of 
March  1964.  The  average  weekly  pay  of 
factory  labor  was  $107.38— $5.98  above  that 
of  March  1964. 

Unemployment  over  the  United  States 
dropped  from  4.218,000  at  mid-February  1965, 
to  3.740,000  at  mid-March  1965.  Unemploy- 
ment (not  adjusted  for  seasonal  variations) 
stood  at  mid-March  1965.  at  5.1  percent  of 
the  civilian  labor  force,  whereas  at  mld-l^b- 
ruary  1964,  it  was  5.7  percent  and  at  mid- 
March  1964,  it  was  5.9  percent.  Unemploy- 
ment as  adjusted  for  seasonal  variations  stood 
at  mid-March  1965.  at  4.7  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force.  Seasonally  adjusted, 
unemployment  stood  at  5  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force  at  mid-February  1965, 
and  5.4  percent  at  mid-March  1964. 

BUSINESS  IN  JACKSON 

As  adjusted  for  seasonal  variations,  busi- 
ness activity  in  the  city  of  Jackson  continued 
Its  upward  trend  In  March  1968. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  Index  of  business 

activity  in  Jackson  in  March  1966,  U.  205 

105  percent  above  the  monthly  average  of 
1956-58.  This  index  number,  205,  is  30 
points  (1.5  percent)  above  that  of  February 
1966.  and  is  34  points  (19.9  percent)  above 
that  of  March  1964. 

In  March  1965.  the  total  of  bank  debits 
(checks  cashed)  of  all  Jackson  banks  was 
$485,078,233.  This  sum  Is  12.5  percent  above 
that  of  February  1965.  and  is  21.9  percent 
above  that  of  March  1964.  The  seaaonaUy 
adjusted  index  number  of  bank  debits  In 
Jackson  for  March  1965,  Is  243—143  percent 
above  the  monthly  average  of  1956-58.  This 
index  number.  243.  is  15  points  (6.8  percent) 
above  that  of  February  1965.  and  Is  46  points 
(23.4  percent)  above  that  of  March  1964. 

Total  employment    (including  thoee  self- 
employed)   m  the  Jackson  area  (Hinds  and 
Rankin  Counties)  stood  at  mid-March  1965 
at  91.00O— 700  above  that  of  mid-February 
1965.   and    1.800   above   that    of  mid-March 

1964.  Nonfarm  wage  and  salaried  employ- 
ment stood  at  mid-March  1965.  at  73.150 

700  above  that  of  mid-February  1965,  and 
1,800  above  that  of  mid-March  1964.  Manu- 
facturmg  employment  at  mid-March  1966 
was   11,800 — 50  above  that  of  mid -February 

1965,  and  750  above  that  of  mid-March  1964. 
The  collections  of  city  sales  tax.  etc.,  indi- 
cated that  retail  sales  (as  per  the  definition 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census)  ran  In  Jackson 
In  March  1965.  14.6  percent  above  that  of 
February  1965,  and  18  2  percent  above  that  of 
March  1964. 
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HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  May  25, 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ap- 
pears evident  to  most  political  observers 
that  the  past  several  years  have  marked 
a  time  of  transition  from  the  post- 
World  War  II  era  to  a  new  international 
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configuration,  the  outlines  of  which  are 
not  yet  clear. 

Such  phenomena  as  the  Sino -Soviet 
split,  the  loosening  of  bloc  ties  In  Eastern 
Europe,  the  new  direction  In  French  for- 
eign policy,  the  weakening  of  NATO,  and 
the  so-called  "detente"  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  re- 
quired new  initiatives  and  responses  in 
American  foreign  policy. 

It  has  been  a  time  of  reappraisal  and 
reassessment  of  the  basic  theories  which 
underlie  our  conduct  of  international 
relations.  We  have  heard  much  of  "old 
mjrths"  and  of  "new  realities." 

Recently  an  outstanding  book  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Center  for  Strategic  Studies 
at  Georgetown  University  which  provides 
an  intelligent  and  Incisive  analysis  of 
both  new  and  old  myths,  new  and  old 
realities.  Called  "Detente:  Cold  War 
Strategies  in  Transition,"  this  book  is 
thought-provoking  reading  for  those 
concerned  with  American  foreign  ix>licy. 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  cen- 
ter, I  have  been  pleased  with  the  caliber 
of  the  publications  which  it  has  pub- 
lished and  am  particularly  pleased  to 
recommend  "Detente"  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  In  order  to  provide  fur- 
ther information  on  this  book,  I  am  in- 
serting a  laudatory  review  of  it  which 
appeared  in  the  April  17  issue  of  Satur- 
day Review : 

MoKB  Than  Oke  Wat  To  Ww  a  World 

("Detente:  Cold  War  Strategies  In  Transi- 
tion," edited  by  Eleanor  Lansing  Dulles  and 
Robert  Dickson  Crane  (Praeger,  307  pages, 
95.95),  examines  the  validity  of  some  of  the 
underlying  aseumptlons  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Prank  Altschul  Is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  International  Policy  of  the  National  Plan- 
ning Association.) 

(By  Pranlc  Altschul) 

In  consecutive  essays,  "Detente"  deals  with 
the  manifold  problems  that  confront  us  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy  as  we  seek  to  reex- 
amine cold  war  strategy  during  a  period  of 
transition.  It  Is  a  rewarding  book.  The 
authors,  most  of  them  associated  with  the 
Center  for  Strategic  Studies  at  Georgetown 
University,  are  highly  qualified.  In  a  pene- 
trating foreword  Robert  Murphy  voices  the 
feeling,  which  will  be  widely  shared,  that  "if 
there  Is  a  more  timely  and  effective  presen- 
tation of  facts  relating  to  basic  elements  of 
our  international  Eituatlon,  I  am  unaware 
of  it." 

To  test  the  continuing  validity  of  some  of 
the  underlying  assiunptions  on  which  our 
foreign  policy  has  long  been  based  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  exercise.  As  Klaus  Mehnert  re- 
marks in  the  opening  essay,  "Political  Evolu- 
tion in  the  Communist  World,"  "there  are 
tlmee  when  people  must  rethink  their  posi- 
tions. Such  a  time  came  to  the  world  when 
the  beginnings  of  a  possible  detente,  In  1963, 
affected  the  cold  war  positions  to  which 
everyJx)dy  has  grown  accustomed  during  the 
past  15  years."  In  a  sense  this  sets  the  tone 
of  much  that  Is  to  follow. 

In  these  days,  when  we  are  all  exposed  to 
the  highly  cultivated  art  of  the  propagandist. 
It  Is  easy  to  be  begiilled  by  such  attractive 
but  ambiguous  expressions  as  "detente"  and 
"peaceful  coexistence."  Accordingly,  It  is  the 
p:u-t  of  wisdom  to  explore  any  lurking  am- 
blgrulty  they  may  contain.  In  the  United 
States  we  look  upon  detente  as  a  step  In  a 
continuing  effort  to  relax  and,  hopefully,  to 
remove  the  underlying  catises  of  tension  and 
hostility.  Malcolm  Mackintosh's  essay  in  the 
present  book  strongly  urges  us  to  guard 
against  the  ix>e8lblUty  that  In  the  Russian 
view  this  represents  no  more  than  the  well- 
known     maneuver     "reculer     pour     mleux 


sauter."  And  Richard  V.  Allen,  in  a  scholarly 
examination  of  the  effective  use  of  the  ex- 
pression "peaceful  coexistence"  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  Soviet  fjsychological  warfare,  demon- 
strates how  far  removed  this  Is  from  our  con- 
ception of  a  genuine  peace.  Allen  reaches 
the  dismal  conclusion  that  "the  great  para- 
dox of  our  time  may  well  turn  out  to  be  our 
inability  to  recognize  that  the  cold  war  has 
in  reality  become  more  intense  despite  the 
Increasing  appearances  of  peace  •  •  •  to 
mistake  the  Illusion  of  peace  for  genuine 
peace  would  be  a  profotuidly  dangerous,  per- 
haps fatal  mistake." 

General  and  complete  dlsajTnament — a  fre- 
quently alleged  objective  of  Soviet  policy — 
is  exposed  for  the  myth  it  is  In  two  essays  by 
James  E.  Douglierty.  To  its  proponents  It 
may  be  an  effective  element  of  propaganda 
addressed  to  the  almost  tiniversal  yearning 
for  peace  and  tranquillity:  but.  as  Mr.  Dough- 
erty demonstrates.  It  has  no  substance  or 
reality.  In  fact,  he  asserts,  "at  the  present 
time  neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  are  engaged  In  serious  negotiations  for 
general  and  complete  disarmament  in  the 
near  future."  He  underscores  the  many  ob- 
stacles that  lie  in  the  way  of  Its  realization, 
not  the  least  of  which  Is  the  impossibility  of 
detecting  a  well-concealed  array  of  nuclear 
weapons 

The  utter  suicidal  insanity  of  thermo- 
nuclear warfare,  today  recognized  by  the 
Soviet  Union  no  less  than  by  ourselves,  is 
a  theme  that  recurs  throughout  this  book. 
We  are  doomed,  it  seems,  to  no  brighter 
prospect  than  a  prolonged  p«riod  of  mutual 
deterrence,  during  which  the  struggle  be- 
tween two  conflicting  ideologies  will  be 
waged  by  all  available  mean3  short  of  ther- 
monuclear war.  In  this  struggle  the  Com- 
munists appear  to  have  a  genuine  confidence 
In  ultimate  victory.  Their  strategy,  as  Mr. 
Dougherty  indicates,  "prescribes  the  gradual 
envelopment  of  the  West  oter  a  relatively 
long  period  of  piecemeal  conquests,  feints, 
maneuvers,  political  turnabouts,  economic 
and  diplomatic  forays,  social  penetrations, 
and  the  psychological  manipulation  of  elite 
and  mass  attitudes." 

This  is  the  challenge  that  we  are  called  up- 
on to  meet;  this  Is  the  challenge  that,  as 
David  M.  Abshlre  suggests,  requires  the  Inte- 
gration of  "all  forms  of  power  and  Influ- 
ence— military,  economic,  political,  and  psy- 
chological— to  further  the  aims  of  •  •  • 
strategy."  And  here  the  fiager  Is  pointed 
at  some  of  the  fundamental  shortcomings 
In  the  present  conduct  of  our  affairs.  Can 
we  seriously  argue  that  in  the  psychological 
field  our  prop>aganda  has  been  as  effective  as 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  that  our  at- 
tempts at  a  discriminating  use  of  otir  eco- 
nomic potential  have  always  produced  the 
desired  result?  With  a  view  to  the  coordi- 
nation of  policy,  these  questions  should  be 
thoughtfully  reexamined. 

But  above  aU  it  Is  in  the  field  of  diplo- 
macy that  a  fresh  approach  is  urgently 
needed.  The  broad  lines  of  such  an  ap- 
proach are  dealt  with  by  David  M.  Abshlre 
In  his  chapter  entitled  "Grand  Strategy  Re- 
constructed." He  argues  persuasively  for  the 
necessity  of  repairing  the  disarray  within 
NATO:  "Any  Russian  detente,"  he  contends, 
"must  be  with  the  entire  Atlantic  commu- 
nity— North  and  South — not  Just  with  us 
whUe  the  rest  of  that  community  Is  being 
subverted  •  •  •  real  and  genuine  detente 
cannot  precede  a  successful  strategy  of  alli- 
ance." I 

The  difficulties  in  tlie  way  should  not  be 
minimized.  They  are  under.scored  in  the 
chapters  "European  Unity,  the  German 
View,"  by  Klause  Mehnert,  and  "Nuclear 
Strategy,  the  French  View,"  by  Pierre  M. 
Gallols.  Needless  to  say.  from  both  chap- 
ters there  emerges  as  the  unyielding  obstacle 
to  tmlty  the  towering  flgura  of  Charles  de 
Gaulle.  To  find  some  common  ground  with 
him  will  tax  the  Ingenuity  of  no  less  a  per- 


son than  the  President  of  the  United  States 
The  general's  aversion  to  "les  Anglo-Saxon" 
partakes  of  the  pathological;  "les  Anglo- 
Saxon"  have  twice  saved  France  from  the 
Germans.  It  Is  Just  possible  that  with  the 
exercise  of  supreme  skill  they  may  yet  suc- 
ceed in  saving  France  from  De  Gaulle. 
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The  Teachers  and   the   Taught   in   the 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OP    CONNECTICtTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
William  Benton  has  made  nine  trips 
since  1955  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
alone  should  serve  to  qualify  him  as  one 
of  the  most  astute  observers  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  the  world  today. 

His  study  of  Soviet  education  Is  indeed 
enlightening  and  for  this  reason  I  am 
having  it  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Chapter  IX,  "Come  Back  in  a  Few 
Years,"  follows: 

Chapter  IX.  "Come  Back  in  a  Few  Years" 
(A  personal  report:  "The  Teachers  and  the 
Taught  m  the  U.S.S.R.,"  by  William  Ben- 
ton, former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
and  U.S.  Senator  from  Connecticut:  pre- 
sently U.S.  Ambassador  to  UNESCO  and 
U.S.  member  of  Its  executive  board;  pub- 
lisher and  chairman,  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica) 

Mikhail  Kharlamov  had  said  to  me,  "Come 
back  in  a  few  years,  and  we  shall  have  even 
more  to  show"  (about  educational  progress 
with  TV). 

"The    future    is    subjective,"    Vyacheslav 
Yelutln  had  said,  "and  that  is  probably  why 
I    like    It    best.       It    calls    for    imagination 
(about  new  techniques  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion). 

These  two  men  spoke  for  many  of  th? 
Soviet  educational  leaders  with  whom  I 
talked.  They  say,  in  effect,  "Watch  our 
smoke." 

Tnje,  one  did  not  need  to  come  back  in  n 
few  years  but  only  a  few  months  to  fiiul 
another  man,  Nikolai  Mesyatsev,  in  Khar- 
lamov's  position.  And  Minister  Yelutln,  i; 
he  remains,  cannot  be  expected  to  hold  hi  ■ 
post  for  many  years  In  the  future.  One's 
view  of  the  future  Is  Indeed  subjective;  i' 
does  call  for  Imagination. 

But  the  drive  of  education  for  improve- 
ment and  the  extensive  use  of  all  the  medi.t 
of  communication  to  educate  and  indoctri- 
nate the  Soviet  people  are  not  likely  t'"' 
change.  Instead,  we  can  expect  acceleratioJi 
regardless  of  the  men  in  charge. 

Both  the  teachers  and  the  taught  are  a 
part  of  the  thrust  of  the  Conununist  system 
and  this  thrust  does  not  change  basicall;. 
because  new  men  head  It  and  former  chief 
are  cast  into  the  shadows.  Stalin  said  in 
1928:  "Before  us  stands  a  fortress,  Thb 
fortress  is  science,  with  its  many  branche.'; 
of  knowledge.  We  must  capture  that  fort- 
ress at  all  costs.  It  Is  our  youth  who  must 
capture  that  fortress,  if  they  want  to  be  the 
builders  of  the  new  life.  If  they  want  to  bo 
the  real  successors  of  the  old  guard."  * 

Education  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  al- 
ready brought  about  a  high  degree  of  tech- 

>■  J.  V.  StaUn,  "Works"  (1954) ,  vol.  11,  p.  81, 
in  a  speech  before  the  Yotmg  Communist 
League,  May  1928, 


:.;  logical  success,  as  was  demonstrated  just 
hours  before  Khrushchev's  downfaU  by  the 
■j4-ho\ir  orbiting  of  the  earth  by  a  three-man 
Soviet  spacecraft.  Swift  progress  in  the 
sciences  and  engineering  can  be  expected  to 
continue.  Whether  intensified  progress  in 
educating  all  of  the  Soviet  people  will  result 
III  their  demanding  greater  freedom  of  action 
;ind  expression  remains  highly  speculative. 

Konstantln  Slmonov,  former  head  of  tlie 
Soviet  Journalists'  Union,  novelist,  play- 
.Tight.  and  poet,  quoted  to  me  an  epigram 
i>f  the  playwright  Anatoli  V.  Sofronov:  "In- 
:,)rmation  is  the  mother  of  Intuition." 

I  instantly  agreed  and  asked  him  how  the 
riiited  Stat«s  could  get  more  Information 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  When  would  U.S. 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  books  be  sold 
ircely  in  his  country?  Is  there  hope  that 
the  time  will  come  when  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment  will  cease  to  shut  off  its  people  from 
the  free  flow  of  Inlbrmation  from  the  United 
States  and  the  West? 

"An  important  factor  that  divides  tlie 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  is  the  great 
difference  in  living  standards,"  Slmonov  re- 
plied obliquely.  "Now  the  gap  is  decreasing. 
Tills  makes  exchanges  easier.  We  are  less 
afraid  now  to  send  our  people  to  the  United 
States.  The  psychological  problem  isn't  as 
great  as  it  was.  Five  or  ten  years  from  new. 
as  the  gap  closes.  It  will  be  still  easier." 
Thtis  he  semed  to  suggest  that  it  will  also 
be  easier  to  reduce  the  barrier  to  the  flow  of 
;nformation.  However,  he  then  went  on  to 
say  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  as  it  is 
practiced  in  the  United  States  has  seved  as 
a  damper  on  the  development  of  freedom  of 
expression  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  U.S. 
press,  he  suggests,  far  from  demonstrating 

tlie  values  of  freedom,  demonstrates  the  evils. 
He  reminded  me  of  Mme.  Roland's  famous 
exclamation.  "O  Liberty!  what  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name!" 

I  tried  to  explain  to  him,  as  I  have  at 
many  an  international  conference,  that 
even  though  freedom  of  the  press  might  oc- 
casionally involve  abuses,  it  Is.  on  balance, 
the  only  possible  force  that  can  control  its 
own  excesses;  that  we  in  the  United  States 
did  not  believe  any  person  or  group  is  quali- 
lied  to  regulate  the  press;  and  that  dlver- 
.sity  of  opinion,  freely  expresed.  Is  our  great- 
est strength. 

My  trip  In  May  Included  not  only  talks 
with  Alexel  Adzhubel,  then  chief  editor  of 
Izvestla  and  a  former  editor  of  Komsomol- 
skaya  Pravada,  but  with  Nikolai  Inozemt- 
Kev.  foreign  editor  of  Pravada,  Nikolai  PoUa- 
nov,  a  top  observer  for  Izvestla.  and  Georgi 
Zhukov,  a  senior  observer  for  Pravada. 
However,  aside  from  my  dialog  with 
Simonov.  I  engaged  in  little  discussion  of 
I  lie  Soviet  press  as  such.  Like  every  other 
form  of  communication  In  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
Soviet  press,  both  dally  and  periodical,  is 
totally  an  instrument  of  party  propaganda 
As  I  reported  In  the  1956  Book  of  the  Year, 
it  is  by  Western  standards,  unbelievably 
dull.  I  shall  not  again  report  on  the  Soviet 
press  here,  nor  on  literature  and  the  theater 
which,  though  they  are  also  Instruments  of 
total  propaganda,  are  far  less  dull.  One 
point,  however,  Is  worth  noting:  because  of 
the  absorption  of  the  press  with  propa- 
ganda—and, of  course,  because  of  the  con- 
stant propaganda  of  the  Communist  Party, 
the  Komsomols  for  youth,  and  the  Young 
Pioneers  for  youngsters — the  schools  have 
been  relieved  in  considerable  degree  of  the 
pressure  to  propagandize,  and  are  largely 
:ree  to  concentrate  on  Intellectual  develop- 
ment. 

-^s  I  view  retrospect  the  events  of  a  mo- 
:  .entous  year,  and  me  talks  I  have  had  in 
he  past  with  Soviet  leaders.  It  appears  even 
more  certain  to  me  today  than  evw  before 
that  the  struggle  between  freedom  and  com- 
munism Is  a  battle  of  brainpower  tn  which 
•ill  citizens,  not  merely  sclentlste  and  engl- 
iseers.  are  engaged. 


We  still  do  not  know  what  changes  will 
result  fronx  Khrushchev's  fall  from  p>ower. 
More  than  2  years  ago.  Zbigniew  Brzezlnskl, 
director  of  the  Research  Institute  on  Com- 
munist Affairs  at  Columbia  University,  said, 
"It  is  misleading  to  assume  that  Khrushchev 
•  •  •  would  be  replaced  by  a  Stalinist  suc- 
cessor. The  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  Russia  since  Stalin's  death  are  very  pro- 
found and  Stalinism  as  a  form  of  govern- 
ment is  most  unlikely  to  return." 

He  recommended  that  the  United  States, 
while  yielding  nowhere  to  Soviet  pressure, 
should  encourage  fraternization  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens with  Soviet  leaders.  Exchanges  of  per- 
sonal visits,  common  appearances  on  tele- 
vision, at  some  point  even  good-will  visits  by 
heads  of  state,  he  maintained,  can  serve  free- 
dom's fcause.  and  "there  is  no  reason  why 
the  West  could  not  t>e  the  initiator  of  such 
contacts  and  exchanges." 

He  observed,  "Today,  the  Communist  world 
is  facing  a  mounting  ideological  debate  with 
many  Communists  engaging  in  sincere  self- 
doubt  and  criticism.  "Hie  dilemma  which 
many  of  them  face,  however,  is  that  there 
appears  to  be  no  alternative  to  their  existing 
socioeconomic  and  political  system.  The 
West  should  Join  In  this  dialog  •  •  »  sug- 
gestions should  stress  the  compatability  of 
socialism  and  pluralism,  of  national  owner- 
slilp  and  personal  freedom,  and  should  try 
to  stimulate  a  dialog  concerning  the  future 
development  of  Communist  societies." 

With  these  views  I  concur.  Indeed,  ever 
since  serving  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
right  after  the  war,  I  have  been  promoting 
similar  ideas.  The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  Foy  Kohler,  recently  stressed 
to  me  that  Soviet  leaders,  in  seeking  for  more 

trade  and  in  agreeing  to  more  exchanges  of 
persons  with  the  United  States,  have  at  least 
two  objectives  in  mind:  (1)  to  get  as  much 
of  our  technology  as  possible;  and  (2)  to 
give  their  people  and  ours  and  the  people 
of  the  world  the  impression  that  their  pur- 
poses are  wholly  peaceful  and  benign.  By 
contrast,  what  Is  our  objective?  Ambassador 
Kohler  put  it  simply  and  well :  "To  open  up 
the  Soviet  society."  To  accomplish  this,  we 
must,  in  my  view,  seek  every  form  of  reason- 
able exchange  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
must  keep   coming   back. 

President  Johnson  has  committed  himself 
to  an  Intensive  personal  campaign  to  break 
down  East-West  antagonisms,  and  he  has 
repeatedly  pledged  his  wUUngness  to  go  any- 
where In  the  world  to  discuss  policies  with 
foreign  leaders  when  he  thinks  this  will  con- 
tribute to  peace.  Clearly  he  hopes  to  find 
new  means  and  to  strengthen  old  means  of 
building  "bridges"  between  the  Western 
democracies  and  the  Soviet  bloc  and  thus 
permanently  easing  international  tensions. 
This  Is  a  hope  that  I,  and  many  millions  of 
others  In  the  world,  fully  share.  Indeed,  this 
was  one  of  the  major  issues  on  which  the 
American  people  voted  last  November.  They 
voted  for  the  effort  to  buUd  the  bridges.  But 
I  suspect  they  share  also,  as  I  do.  President 
Johnson's  caution.  As  he  has  expressed  It,  "I 
will  keep  my  hand  out,  and  my  guard  up." 


Dominican  Republic :  Order  Out  of  Chaos 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25, 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  most  pleased  by  recent  press  re- 
ports that  the  Organization  of  American 
States    has    determined    to    undertake 


peace-keeping  operations  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  in  an  attempt  to  help  bring 
order  out  of  chaos  in  that  strife-torn 
countrj'. 

Reflecting  the  chaotic  state  of  affairs 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  has  been  the 
conflicting  infonnation  which  has 
reached  the  United  States  about  the 
struggle  there. 

I  was  pleased  to  note,  therefore,  a  May 
21  editorial  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
which  attempts  to  untangle  the  situation 
somewhat  by  providing  a  "cast  of  prin- 
cipals" in  the  crisis. 

Because  I  believe  this  rundown  is  a 
valuable  reference  guide.  I  include  it  at 
this  point : 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  May  21   IPSoJ 
On  Stage  in  Santo  Dominco 

Each  day's  events  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public seem  only  to  add  to  the  confusion. 
In  an  attempt  to  help  disentangle  some  of 
the  lecent  events,  here  Is  a  cast  of  principals : 

Juan  Bosch,  elected  President  In  December 
1962,  with  a  60-percent  majority  and  over- 
thrown on  September  25,  1963.  Restoration 
as  head  of  a  constitutional  government  was 
original  purpose  of  rebel  forces.  Appears 
now  to  have  stepped  aside.  Denies  his  sup- 
porters have  ever  been  Communist  influenced 
as  the  United  States  charged. 

Donald  Reid  Cabral.  head  of  the  ruling 
civilian  junta  when  revolt  started  April  24, 
presumably  because  of  his  intention  of  shak- 
ing up  the  military  high  command.  Kept 
in  custody  for  72  hours,  then  released.  Ap- 
pears to  have  had  no  part  in  the  clvU  war. 

Col.  Francisco  Caamano  Dene,  leader  of 
original  revolt  which  developed  two  factions 
and  turned  into  civil  war.  Son  of  one  of 
former  Dictator  Trujillo's  more  notorious 
army  officers.  Elected  by  a  rump  session  of 
Congress  as  provisional  President  with 
Bosch's  blessing  and  claims  to  b*  the  legiti- 
mate successor  to  Bosch.  United  States 
charged  that  In  early  stages  of  revolt  his 
movement  was  Communist  controlled. 

BAg.  Gen.  Antonio  Imbert  Barreras.  head 
of  five  man  civilian -mUitary  junta  which 
calls  Itself  "national  government  for  recon- 
struction. "  One  of  two  survIvcM^  of  plotters 
who  assassinated  Trujlllo  In  1961.  Claims 
"absolute  control"  of  the  country  and  Insists 
he  will  accept  no  compromise.  Rejects  U.S. 
efforts  to  form  a  coalition,  saying  that  to 
admit  Caamano  elements  into  a  government 
would  be  to  let  In  CommunUts. 

Antonio  Guzman,  agriculture  minister  un- 
der Bosch.  Backed  by  the  United  States  to 
head  a   proposed  coalition. 

Gen.  Ellas  Wessln  y  Wessin.  leader  In  the 
overthrow  of  Bosch  and  participant  In  Reld's 
ouster.  Set  up  three  man  military  junta 
which  later  was  replaced  by  the  Imbert  mlli- 
Ury-civllian  junta.  Under  U.S.  pressure, 
promised  to  resign  from  armed  forcee  In  a 
move  to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement  but 
later  changed  his  mind. 

The  United  States.  President  Johnson  or- 
dered 400  marines  to  Santo  Domingo  on  April 
28  to  evacuate  American  citizens.  Troops 
strength  has  since  grown  to  more  than  21,- 
000.  Their  activities  have  tended,  succes- 
sively, to  support  Wessin.  Imbert  and  now 
Guzman  The  Johnson  administration 
charged  about  a  week  after  the  civil  war  be- 
gan that  Bosch-Caamano  forces  were  con- 
trolled by  Communists,  but  in  switching  sup- 
port to  Guzman  claimed  that  our  inter- 
vention had  driven  Red  elements  out  of 
positions  of  influence 

Organization  of  American  States,  after  en- 
dorsing U.S  intervention  as  necessary,  sent 
a  five-man  commission  to  work  for  cease 
fire  but  it  has  had  little  success.  Group 
has  returned  to  Washington,  charging  efforts 
were  undermined  by  the  Umted  States  and 
the  United   Nations,     Its  secretary  general. 
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Jose  A.  Mora,  remains  instructed  to  mediate 
conflict. 

United  Nations,  Secretary  General  Thant, 
oil  unanlmovifl  resolution  of  the  security 
coiuicil.  sent  personal  representative,  Jose 
Antonio  Mayobre  of  Venezuela,  to  Santo 
Domingo  to  work  for  cease  fife  and  peace. 
Efforts  so  far  appear  fruitless. 

It  is  my  belief  that  only  time  will  pro- 
vide the  answers  to  all  the  questions 
which  arise  about  the  civil  disturbance 
In  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  Amer- 
ican pec^le  know  that  President  John- 
son is  doing  his  best  to  act  prudently  and 
wisely  in  a  difiBcult  situation. 

Their  support  has  been  expressed  edl- 
torlly  in  a  num,ber  of  papers  around  the 
country.  Including  the  Milwaukee  Sen- 
tinel, the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Times-Union 
and  the  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  News-Sentinel. 
Editorials  from  these  newspapers  follow : 
(Prom  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  May  21.  1965] 

KiNGMAKING UNTTED    STATES     INTERESTED    IN 

THE  OXTTCOME 

Whether  the  United  States  likes  it  or  not, 
Brig.  Gen.  Antonio  Imbert  Barrera,  Jimta 
president,  seems  to  have  emerged  as  the  ruler 
of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Spuming  U.S.  efforts  to  form  a  coalition 
government.  Imbert  Is  pressing  for  an  un- 
conditional surrender  of  the  rebels.  "We 
have  absolute  control,"  he  says.  "We"  must 
Include  the  American  marlnee,  for  without 
their  timely  Intervention  the  rebel  forces 
might  well  be  the  ones  claiming  absolute 
control  by  now.  Understandably  enough, 
therefore,  Washington  is  taking  keen  interest 
In  who  will  rule  the  Dominican  Republic  once 
order  is  restored. 

NonofiBclal  reports  Indicate  that  the  Amer- 
ican Government  regards  Imbert  as  far  from 
being  the  ideal  one  to  lead  the  Dominicans 
away  from  the  wilderness  of  communism  and 
Into  the  promised  land  of  democratic  free- 
dom. 

It  Is  a  good  time  for  the  United  States  to 
reflect  a  moment  on  our  record  of  picking 
horses.  Diem  offended  us.  and  we  quit 
backing  him,  at  the  price  of  increased  grief  in 
South  Vietnam  ever  since. 

Tshombe  outlived  ovu-  ostracism  to  return 
to  the  Congo,  where  he  Is  winning  grudging 
admiration  from  his  erstwhile  critics  by  be- 
ginning to  bring  some  order  out  of  chaos. 

Imbert,  or  whoever  eventually  takes  over 
the  reins  of  free  Dominican  leadership,  may 
not  be  all  we  would  like.  But  it  is  vain  to 
hop>e  that  ideal  leadership  is  to  be  fovmd. 
The  best  we  can  hope  Is  that  the  power 
doesn't  fall  into  the  hands  of  someone  who 
will  turn  out  to  be  a  Castro. 

The  most  promising  way  to  realize  this 
hope  would  seem  to  be  to  quit  running  down 
possible  leaders  on  our  side  or,  worse  yet. 
trying  to  press  them  into  making  deals  with 
the  Communist-backed  side. 


(Prom   the   Rochester    (N.Y.)    Times-Union, 

May  3.    1965) 

As  We  See  It:  Ui«ted  States  Acts  To  Be.^t 

Reds  to  Punch  in  Caribbean 

"We  are  prepared  to  live  as  good  neighbors 
with  all."  said  President  Johnson  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  "but  we  cannot  be 
Indifferent  to  acts  designed  to  Injure  our 
Interests,  our  citizens,  or  our  establishments 
abroad." 

This  simis  up  the  reasons  why  the  Presi- 
dent braved  a  storm  of  International  pro- 
tests and  sent  U.S.  troops  to  the  Dominican 
Republic. 


The  Initial  reason  for  this  "gunboat  di- 
plomacy" was  the  Immediate  danger  to  U.S. 
citizens.  But  a  broader  policy  is  involved. 
as  Mr.  Johnson  explained  yesterday. 

Prom  bitter  experience  in  Cuba,  the  United 
States  has  learned  that  it  is  a  thousand  times 
easier  to  prevent  a  Castro-Communist  type 
of  government  than  it  is  to  get  rid  of  one 
after  it  has  l>een  established. 

The  Red  threat  in  Santo  Domingo  was 
clear  enough  to  persuade  the  President  of 
the  need  for  quick,  direct  action  to  frustrate 
those  who  would  use  anarchy  as  a  means 
of  establishing  another  Communist  outpost 
In  the  Caribbean. 

It  would  be  better,  of  course,  if  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  were  able  to  pro- 
tect Innocent  victims  of  such  &  rebellion  and 
to  prevent  a  Red  takeover. 

But  it  is  not.  And  years  of  ineffective 
OAS  attempts  to  get  rid  of  Castio  have  taught 
the  United  States  that  it  must  rely  on  its 
own  resources  In  this  kind  of  emergency. 

Perhaps  the  OAS  will  find  a  means  of  re- 
storing order  and  thwarting  the  Communists 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Certainly  Pres- 
ident Johnson  hopes  so,  for  he  has  quite 
enough  to  cope  with  in  Vietnam  and  else- 
where without  still  another  crisis. 

FaUing  that,  however,  he  ha«  had  to  choose 
the  best — or  more  accurately,  the  least  risky — 
of  several  distasteful  alternatives. 

He  decided  again  to  serve  notice  that  the 
United  States  will  not  permit  its  hands  to 
be  tied  by  diplomatic  niceties  ^'hile  the  Com- 
munists fill  a  power  vacuum. 

Those  who  call  for  a  different  approach  ig- 
nore the  harsh  realities  of  the  dangerous 
and  tense  world  of  today.  For  if  the  United 
States  does  not  act  decisively  in  such  cases, 
it  win  find  Itself  defeated  by  forces  which 
have  no  hesitation  in  acting  v,1th  utter  ruth- 
lessness  when  it  serves  their  purpose. 


[From  the  Knoxvllle  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel. 

Apr.  29.  19651 

Sending  the  Marikes 

President  Johnson's  timely  action  in  send- 
ing U.S.  Marines  to  protect  US.  citizens  In 
a  friendly  neighboring  country  torn  by  armed 
strife  is  well  taken — as  is  his  urgent  new 
plea  for  warring  factions  within  the  Domini- 
can Republic  to  cease  fire. 

The  President  ordered  the  Marines  into 
the  Island  Republic  only  after  new  fighting 
had  broken  out  and  Domiaiclan  military 
authorities  advised  that  U.S.  military  aid  was 
needed  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  American 
citizens. 

The  political  situation  within  the  Domin- 
ican Reptiblic  remains  unclear.  The  Do- 
minican Ambassador  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States  contends  efforts  to  over- 
throw the  Government  were  the  "finaliza- 
tlon  of  Communist  plans  to  make  the  Do- 
monlcan  Republic  a  second  Cuba." 

Although  our  troops  are  charged  only  with 
the  safety  of  U.S.  citizens  and  other  foreign 
nations  who  ask  protection,  perhaps  their 
presence  also  will  exert  a  stabilizing  in- 
fluence and  help  encourage  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  order  among  out  friends  in  the 
Caribbean.    We  hope  so.  | 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF    WASHnCGTON 
IN    IHE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Se- 
curity and  International  Operations  was 
pn'.ileged  to  receive  testimony  on  eco- 
nomic decisionmaking  and  national  se- 
curity from  the  noted  banker  and  lawyer, 
Howard  C.  Petersen.  Mr.  Petersen,  pres- 
irieat  of  the  Fidelity-Philadelphia  Trust 
Co..  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  in 
lP;5-47,  and  was  special  assistant  to 
President  Kennedy  for  trade  policy  in 
19(31-62.  He  is  a  tioistee  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Envelopment — 
C1:d,  vice  chali-man  of  Its  research  and 
po!icy  committee,  and  chairman  of  Its 
siilxommittee  on  East-West  trade. 

The  state  of  the  American  economy 
and  the  wise  management  of  the  Nation's 
pconomic  and  financial  affairs  pro- 
iuundly  influence  U.S.  ability  to  carry  on 
eflective  international  policies.  In  a 
notable  career  bridging  the  State,  De- 
ft :ise.  and  Treasury  Departments,  How- 
ard Petersen  has  had  a  rare  opportu- 
nity to  know  at  first  hand  the  Govem- 
ni  nf  s  economic  decisionmaking  process. 
His  review  of  this  process  and  his  sug- 
gc -tions  for  its  improvement  will  be  of 
Si  ocial  interest  to  Members  of  Congress. 
Therefore,  I  ask  that  the  statement  by 
Mr.  Petersen  to  the  subcommittee,  on 
M.iv  25,  1965,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
m  nt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Government's  Use  of  Otjr  Dollars 
(S-atement   by    Howard    C.    Petersen    before 

the    Subcommittee    on    National    Sectuity 

and    International     Operations,     May    25, 

1065) 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  apjiear  before  this 
ccinmittee  on  the  general  question  of  Gov- 
eriijnent  policymalcing  procedures.  This 
c  •inmittee  has  established  for  itself  an  envl- 
r.b:e  reputation  for  nonpartisan,  objective, 
Tir.ci  meaningful  hearings  and  staff  studies  in 
tie  area  of  national  security.  Your  work  Is 
I'.i^hly  regarded,  not  only  within  Govern- 
n-.ent  and  academic  circles,  but  also  in  the 
business  community.  We  who  are  in  busi- 
ness have  respect  for  those  of  you  who  make 
n:bstantial  contributions  to  the  efficiency  of 
t!  ?  Federal  Government — the  biggest  busl- 
:•■  :'S  of  them  all.  I  hope  my  st.itement  here 
Today  will  be  of  assistance  in   vour  futtire 

I  am  also  delighted  tliat  the  Senate  has 
expanded  your  subcommittee's  jurisdiction 
to  include  international  operations  and  or- 
?  !;izations.     Efficiency   in   our  foreign  rela- 


Appendix 

tions  is  certainly  as  tmpvortant  as  efficiency 
in  domestic  areas.  My  interests  are  largely 
in  the  economic  aspects  of  both  these  areas, 
and  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  economic 
policy  issues. 

FOREIGN    ECONOMIC    ISSUES 

Internationally,  tiie  United  States  is 
faced  with  one  brutal  economic  fact:  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  world's  population.  The  popu- 
lation of  V  the  world  today  is  approximately 
3  billion  people.  The  current  rate  of  net  in- 
crease is  about  2  percent  per  year,  which 
means  currently  about  60  million  addi- 
tional people — ^roughly  one-third  the  U.S. 
population — are  added  to  the  world  each 
year.  By  the  end  of  this  century,  the  world 
population  is  expected  to  be  roughly  doubled, 
to  approximately  6  billion.  This  growth.  If  it 
continues  tinabated,  will  place  fantastic  de- 
mands upon  the  world's  limited  economic  re- 
sources. 

The  heavy  population  growth  in  the  United 
States  IB  not  without  highly  significant  im- 
pact on  our  own  domestic  economy.  But — 
because  of  our  good  fortune  and  our  great 
efforts  of  the  past — we  stand  in  a  position 
of  incomparable  affluence  in  contrast  to  most 
of  the  expanding  world.  However,  this  very 
affluence  presents  a  problem  as  well.  It  tends 
to  be  an  Isolating  force,  distinguishing  us 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  to  this  International  economic  chal- 
lenge and  problem  that  our  policies  must  be 
directed.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect our  own  economic  well-being.  We  have 
an  equally  great  responsibility — both  mor- 
ally and  economically — to  aid  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  raising  their  standards  erf  liv- 
ing. We  must  bridge  the  gulf  of  Isolation 
which  sets  us  apart  and  continue  our  as- 
sistance to  other  nations  In  achieving  what 
we  have  already  obtained. 

How  can  we  provide  assistance  to  the  rest 
of  the  world?  First,  we  must  recognize  the 
magnitude  of  the  population  problem.  This 
may  necessitate  greatly  expanded  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  about  birth  control  meth- 
ods. Without  such  control,  population 
growth  can  overwhelm  any  other  form  of 
assistance  we  may  give. 

Second,  our  assistance — whether  by  gov- 
ernment action,  private  Investment,  or 
trade — in  meeting  this  population  problem, 
depends  entirely  on  the  health  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  But  the  health  of  our  econ- 
omy has  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
chronic    balance-of-payments   deficit. 

I  agree  with  the  administration  that  one 
of  the  major  causes  of  this  deficit  has  been 
excessive  outflows  of  private  capital.  To 
curb  these  outflows,  the  administration  in 
February  instituted  a  policy  of  voluntary 
restraints.  These  restraints  appear  to  be 
working;  our  deficit  seems  to  be  vanishing 
from  our  international  accounts. 

But  this  eradication  of  red  ink  does  not 
solve — rather  it  highlights — our  short-run 
policy  dilemma.  To  meet  our  balance-of- 
payments  difficulties,  we  have  had  to  retard 
the  most  vital  economic  link  which  spans 
the  gulf  between  our  affluence  and  our  neigh- 
bors' needs;  namely,  the  flow  of  private  capi- 
tal with  which  we  can  economically  grow 
together.  Any  cursory  student  of  American 
economic  history  knows  the  essential  role 
which  private  capital  has  played  in  our  own 
amazing  economic  development.  It  can  per- 
form the  same  role  In  foreign  lands.  More- 
over, just  as  we  had  to  draw  heavily  on  for- 
eign capital  in  the  early  days  of  our  own 
growth,  so  too  do  most  foreign  nations  to- 


day require  our  capital  to  increase  their 
standards  of  living. 

We  need  no  altruism  to  justify  prlv&te  cap- 
ital outlays  abroad.  International  invest- 
ments yield  high  returns,  whloh  are,  oif 
course,  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  relative 
shortage  of  capital.  These  are  good  Invest- 
ments from  our  standpoint  because  we  ac- 
quire profltable  assets,  we  vise  our  own  funds 
most  efficiently,  and  we  obtain  high  interest 
and  dividends.  This  is  a  classic  case  where 
the  marketplace  serves  as  a  nearly  perfect 
determinate  of  policy. 

But  what  of  the  other  side  of  the 
dilemma — our  continuing  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit?  This  is  no  more  toler&ble 
than  the  deprivation  of  capital  from  capital- 
hungry  nations.  To  devise  adequate  policy 
to  meet  this  dilemma,  we  must  go  behind 
the  admittedly  excessive  private  capital  flows 
and  ask  what  caused  them.  In  my  judgment, 
the  facts  of  the  recent  past  are  only  oon- 
slstent  with  one  hypothesis:  that  we  have 
generated  excess  liquidity  by  our  domestic 
Government  policies. 

The  fundamental  policies,  therefore,  for 
our  balance- of- pajTuents  dllenuna  must  be 
found  domestically.  In  the  recent  past,  as  1 
win  indicate  more  fully  In  a  few  moments, 
we  have  followed  fiscal  and  monetary  ptoUcles 
designed  to  bring  our  domestic  eoonocny 
toward  fuller  employment.  Now,  howevw, 
we  are  entering  a  new  stage  in  our  own 
domestic  economic  development.  It  is  Ln 
times  like  these  that  we  should  begin  to 
apply  our  powerftU  fiscal  and  monetary  tools 
to  achieve  a  sustainable  eoonomic  growth 
rate  with  relative  price  stability.  The 
weap>ons  that  we  have  to  achieve  this  do- 
mestic end  also  can  extricate  us  from  our 
balance-of-payments  dilemma. 

In  particular,  I  would  mention  at  this 
point  the  applloabUlty  of  monetary  policy 
tools  which  can  abate  the  excessive  flows  of 
private  capital.  Since  the  cost  of  money  will 
be  Increased  through  these  policy  techniques, 
investors  must  take  a  sharper  look  at  aU  in- 
vestment opportunities  and  reject  those 
which  promise  relatively  lower  yields, 
whether  they  be  in  this  country  of  abroad. 
Investments  wUl  be  cut  back.  Just  as  under 
the  present  restraints,  but  only  the  marginal 
commitments  will  be  lost  and  the  higher 
yielding  Investments  wlU  still  be  made. 

Our  balance-of-payments  dilemma,  there- 
fore, will  be  ameliorated  by  retaining  for  for- 
eign countries  the  supply  of  capital  tot  the 
most  productive  uses  and,  at  the  same  time, 
reducing  the  total  outflow  of  capital. 

The  interesting  facet  of  this  policy  from 
the  standpoint  of  your  subcommittee  is  the 
employment  of  market  forces  to  achieve  Gov- 
ernment policy  goals.  Our  free  entM-prlse 
economy  generates  extremely  powerful  forces, 
and  policymakers  within  Government  should 
be  ever  alert  to  the  possibilities  of  using  these 
forces  to  achieve  governmental  objectives. 
The  Federal  Reserve  could  change  the  condi- 
tions witlUn  which  the  Investment  market 
fimctions  and  this  would  permit  the  market 
itself  to  determine  the  restraints  on  oversea 
outlays. 

These  comments  are  not  meant  as  criticism 
of  the  present  restraint  program.  This  pro- 
gram has  given  us  time  to  make  other — more 
basic — policy  adjustments.  However,  one 
consequence  of  the  present  program  is  that 
European  capital  markets  have  had  some  of 
their  supplies  of  funds  cut  off.  with  the 
probable  effect  of  Increasing  Interest  rates. 
Unless  we  adjust  oiu-  own  interest  structure. 
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the  differentials  will  gradually  aggravate  the 
pressures  against  the  restraints. 

In  the  long  run.  the  world's  increasing 
population  needs  increasing  international 
monetary  reserves.  This  need  Is  twofold. 
First,  nations  must  have  adequate  mone- 
tary reserves  so  their  domestic  supplies  of 
ftmds  can  keep  pace  with  their  rising  de- 
mands for  capital  expansion.  Second,  in- 
creasing monetary  reserves  are  needed  in  or- 
der that  countries  can  participate  fully  In  in- 
ternational trade.  These  world  monetary  re- 
serves are  made  up  primarily  of  gold,  dollars, 
and  sterling.  These  reserves  have  fallen  sub- 
stantially in  recent  years  relative  to  the  ex- 
panding.  amount  of  world  trade.  In  1950, 
the  world's  financial  reserves  for  interna- 
tional transactions  amounted  to  roughly  80 
percent  of  world  trade.  Now  such  reserves 
are  less  than  50  percent. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  project  here  the  ulti- 
mate solution  to  this  need,  although  some 
policy  conclusions  can  be  made.  The  solu- 
tion should  evolve  slowly  and  as  a  result  of 
considerable  negotiations  among  many  na- 
tions. We  have  already  started  to  move 
along  this  route  somewhat  by  our  bilateral 
swap  agreements  with  other  nations,  by  ac- 
tive participation  In  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  and  by  studies  now  being  con- 
ducted among  the  Group  of  10  and  elsewhere. 
The  United  States  certainly  recognizes  the 
longrun  needs  In  this  area  but  has  been  slow 
in  exercising  leadership  in  working  toward  a 
solution. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  clearly  dis- 
tinguish this  longrun  international  liquidity 
problem  from  our  immediate  balance-of- 
paymentB  difficulties.  The  former  Is  ex- 
ternal; the  latter  is  Internal.  Separate  solu- 
tions must  be  found  for  each.   . 

A  number  of  possible  solutions  to  the  long- 
run  problem  suggest  themselves.  Our  pres- 
ent bilateral  swap  agreements  might  be 
gradually  broadened  into  some  multicurrency 
International  standard  with  appropriate  gold 
guarantees.  More  extensive  mutual  assist- 
ance coiild  be  obtained  among  central  banks, 
either  directly  or  through  the  existing  con- 
duit of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
Eventually,  we  may  wish  to  move  toward 
more  International  centralization  of  mone- 
tary reserves,  as  several  experts  have  pro- 
posed. There  are  certainly  several  reason- 
able possibilities  In  this  area  but  they  need 
to  be  explored. 

DOMESTIC     ECONOMIC     ISSUES 

Decisionmaking  processes  on  two  basic 
domestic  economic  Issues — in  addition  to  the 
question  of  our  monetary  policy — also  de- 
serve discussion.  One  of  these  concerns  the 
stabilization  of  our  economic  growth  on  a 
sustainable  longrun  trend.  Here,  the  tax 
policies  in  our  Federal  budget  are  of  most 
Immediate  significance.  The  other  decision- 
making area  involves  the  efficient  use  of  our 
governmental  resources,  which  concentrates 
attention  on  the  expenditure  side  of  the 
budget. 

The  specific  tax  decision  which  concerns 
me  greatly  is  the  administration's  recent  pro- 
posals for  excise  tax  reductions.  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  view  that  our  excise  tax 
structure  should  be  overhauled.  These  taxes 
discriminate  Irrationally  among  products  and 
therefore  distort  the  consumer  decisions 
wiilch  should  guide  our  private  economy. 
These  taxes  were  imposed  largely  dxiring  war 
time  to  curb  particular  types  of  consump- 
tion, and  these  cxirbs  are  as  outdated  today 
as  gas  rationing.  Moreover,  these  excises  cut 
deeply  Into  revenue  sources  upon  which  State 
and  local  governments  must  rely  for  their 
fiscal  Independence.  Finally,  a  dispropor- 
tionate amoimt  of  resources — both  within  the 
private  economy  and  within  government — are 
necess£iry  to  carry  the  administrative  bur- 
dens of  these  excises. 

My  question  here  is  not  on  the  desirability 
of  ultimate  removal  of  these  excises  but 
rather  on  the  timing  of  their  removal.    They 


should  be  timed  to  maximize  the  benefits  to 
the  economy,  both  in  terms  of  removing  a 
discriminatory  burden  and  stimulating  the 
economy.  Policy  should  be  aimed  in  this 
case  to  hit  two  goals  with  one  shot. 

Here  our  experience  of  the  last  few  years 
provides  an  invaluable  guide  for  future 
policy  decisions.  In  19S1  the  Nation  was 
clearly  suffering  from  depressed  conditions. 
The  administration — wisely  in  my  judg- 
ment— concentrated  its  ftecal  attack  on  this 
malady  in  specific  localij-ed  sectors  of  the 
economy.  It  first  directed  attention  to  the 
investment  sector,  becatise  this  was  the  area 
not  only  of  greatest  pc^tenti;il  economic 
growth  but  also  the  area  which  would  provide 
an  expanded  economic  basis  for  more  gen- 
eral future  Improvement,  The  investment 
credit  In  the  Reventie  Act  of  1962  and  the 
accelerated  depreciation  guidelines  clearly 
stimulated  activity  in  the  investment  sector. 

Then,  In  1963,  attention  was  directed  to  the 
general  consumption  sector  where  we  were 
suffering  from  an  inadequate  aggregate  de- 
mand. The  mammoth  dosage  of  individual 
tax  reduction  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964 
was  designed  to  raise  our  overall  economic 
activity  to  a  level  closer  to  our  potential. 

As  a  result  of  these  policies,  we  now  have 
the  type  of  economic  coBditions  where,  by 
holding  Government  expendittires  down  and 
allowing  tax  revenues  to  rise,  we  can  grad- 
ually swing  from  budget  deficit  to  budget 
surplus  and  thereby  stabilize  our  economy 
around  a  sustainable  growth  rate.  The 
change  from  deficit  to  surplus  is  a  major 
policy  technique  for  redticing  the  excessive 
liquidity  which  has  been  plaguing  us  inter- 
nationally and  which  Is  beginning  to  disturb 
us  domestically.  The  principle  is  exactly  the 
same  as  Intentionally  increasing  the  deficit 
to  Increase  our  liquidity,  which  we  have 
proven  has  worked  so  effeotively.  Abstention 
from  tax  cuts  now  will  place  reliance  on 
market  forces  at  the  proper  time  and  place  us 
in  a  stronger  position  to  use  fisc.il  policy  in 
the  future. 

Incidentally,  the  abortive  griuit-in-aid 
proposals  in  1965 — which  bear  the  name  of 
the  ex-Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  Walter  Heller — were  consistent  with 
this  fiscal  approach.  As  we  all  know  from 
personal  experience  In  our  own  geographical 
areas,  the  unmet  demands  in  the  Govern- 
ment sector  are  largely  at  the  State  and 
local  level.  The  Heller  proposals  would  have 
allocated  a  pwrtlon  of  Federal  budget  sur- 
pluses resulting  from  the  previous  fiscal  pol- 
icies to  the  State."?  for  high  priority  Govern- 
ment services. 

Instead  of  permitting  the  budget  sur- 
pluses to  develop,  the  adntinistration  has 
now  recommended  additional  tax  dosages  in 
the  consumption  sector.  Yet  the  significant 
fact  evident  from  the  economic  signs  all 
around  us  is  that  the  policies  of  the  last  few 
years  have  worked.  The  economy  is  in  gen- 
erally robust  health.  The  fiscal  medicine 
was  powerful;  In  fact,  the  most  powerful 
ever  administered  to  the  economy.  We  got 
our  boost  when  we  needed  It.  and  we  are 
enjoying  the  results.  Now  we  must  have  the 
intestinal  fortitude  not  to  succumb  to  the 
habit.  Tax  cuts  taken  at  appropriate  inter- 
vals can  be  beneficial;  tax  cuts  taken  con- 
tinually can  be  debilitating.  Tax  reduction 
should  be  held  in  reserve  as  a  remedy,  not 
Injected  continually  as  a  jtimulant. 

The  consequence  of  continuing  tax  reduc- 
tions, coupled  with  a  level  of  Government 
expenditures  in  excess  of  tux  receipts,  niean.s 
a  further  generation  of  liquidity  in  an  al- 
ready highly  liquid  economy.  This  source 
of  Increasing  liquidity,  along  with  the  con- 
tinuing easy  availability  of  money  from  our 
monetary  policies,  will  serve  to  continue  a 
short-run  growth  rate  which  is  manifestly 
not  sustainable  over  the  long  run.  These 
policies — appropriate  in  their  time — can  gen- 
erate instability  If  continued  beyond  their 
time. 


Our  tax  policy  decisions  should  be  i. 
on  our  experience.     The  validity  of  the  ■ 
policy  I  am  suggesting  can  be  proved.  I 
lleve,  by  examining  a  somewhat  longer  r 
riod  in  our  fiscal  past.     Since  World  Wa: 
and  especially  since  the  Korean  war,  we  ;. 
had  a  number  of  cyclical  fluctuations  ii; 
economy.     Our  governmental  policy  dr.r  . 
all  of  these  fluctuations  except  the  last  ■,. 
to  permit   the   operation  of  automatic     ■ 
billzing  Influences  which  are  generated  i: 
steady   level   of  Federal   expenditures   aii:: 
progressive    income    tax    structure.      Feti. 
expenditures    buoyed    aggregate    demand 
slump  times  and  did  not  contribute  ex< 
sively  to  boom  times.     Government  recf;; 
fell    more   than  proportionately  as  inco 
fell  and  drained  off  Increasing  amouf.; 
income  as  they  rose. 

This  policy  worked  too.     One  proof  o!  • 
fectiveness  Wiis  the  mildness  of  our  flue 
tions.    Another  proof  was  that  we  eventr.,  . 
needed    to    take   the    policy   actions    in 
I960's  which  were  a  logical  extension  of-  - 
an  Implicit  complement  to — the  autoni. 
stabilization  policy.     As  the  economy  gr 
Federal  revenues  grew  more  rapidly — as  t'. 
were  designed  to — and  the  consequence  v. 
a  gradual  choking  off  of  our  Inherent  grow 
rate. 

Now  we  have  shifted  the  gear  ratio  r 
tween  changes  in  gross  national  product  :. 
changes  in  tax  receipts.  The  result  Is  we  .. 
travel  at  a  more  appropriate  speed.  Bv!t  • 
law  has  been  passed  by  Congress  repeal;? 
the  business  cycle.  We  still  must  des-; 
policy  to  run  our  course  between  the  Scy 
of  inflation  and  the  Charybdls  of  recess;. 

Our  earlier  policy  of  permitting  the  op' 
ation  of  the  automatic  stabilizers  Is  app; 
priate  again  to  keep  us  on  a  sustaina):: 
longrun  growth  rate.  Our  powerful  po.; 
medicine  of  discretionary  tax  cuts  can — .  ; 
should — be  held  In  reserve  for  a  future  t:' 
when  economic  ills  will  require  them. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Congress,  be: 
accepting   the   recently   proposed   excise    •. 
cuts,  might  well  wish  to  ask  two  policy  qt:i 
tions:   (1)   in  the  short  run,  will  these  p 
posals  serve  to  stabilize  our  present  enji 
able  rate  of  economic  growth;   and    (2i 
the  long  run.  what  Government  policies  v. 
we  employ  to  combat  future  recessions  il 
these    discretionary    tax    reductions    are    ; 
longer  in  our  fiscal  medicine  kit? 

Some  who  read  these  words  may.  I  kin 
accuse  me  of  inadequate  concern  for  otir  .- 
regrettably  high  unemployment   levels, 
a  banker  who  can  obtain  more  busine.ss 
inore  are  enjployed,  I  am  assuredly  conceri;- 
about  the  unemployment  problem,  even  i. 
were  not  also  concerned  on  social  and  mor 
grounds.    But  I  am  Increasingly  convinced 
and  again  the  evidence  of  the  last  few  ye. 
seems  to  confirm  this  conviction — that    ( . 
excessive    dosages    of    fiscal    policy    will    t 
aggerate  economic  fluctuations  and  there i 
lower  the  average  longrun  level  of  empii 
ment,   and    (b)    our   unemployment    is    .. 
creasingly  of  a  structural  nature. 

Our  economy.  In  my  judgment,  has  nu  ■  ■ 
forward  so  rapidly  that  it  is  leaving  bc!ii: 
an  increasing  number  of  those  desiring  ci 
ployment.      The    solution    to    this    prob:. 
must  be  found  primarily  in  specific  expanci 
programs  by  governments  and  business  u 
signed  to  train  and  move  potential  person 
so    they    can    become    contributors    to    tl; 
own— and  the  Nation's— income.    It  is  wr.  . 
to  waste  such  an  available  and  prodiici 
national  resource.     It  is  also  wrong  to  :■ 
ognize   the  malady   and   then    prescribe    • 
wrong  medicine  just  because  It  tastes  go. 
As   part   of    these   hearings,   we   must    • 
overlook  the  economic  policy  responsibiln;^ 
of  the  Congress.     I  feel  strongly  that  Ci 
gre-ss  Is  not  provided  with  adequate  analy. 
cal    tools    by    which    to    examine    our    fi.sc. 
policy.     One  of  the  inadequacies  Is  the  re:  . 
tive  concentration  within  the  Congress  upt 
the   administrative    budget.    The   justlfic 
tion  for  using  the  administrative  budget   . 
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th.vt  it  presents  the  expenditure  figures  upon 
wliich  the  Congress  must  make  decisions  in 
the  appropriations  process.  However,  the 
fiscMl  impact  of  the  Government  includes 
also  changes  in  cash  flows  which  are  not  part 
of  the  appropriations  process;  for  example. 
ci,  iiiges  in  social  security  rates  and  benefits. 
Tlie  Congress  should  have  some  procedure 
by  which  individual  appropriation  and  tax 
po.icy  decisions  can  be  related  to  the  broader 
nie.isures  of  fiscal  impact  such  as  those  shown 
ill  the  so-called  cash  btidget  or  the  budgetary 
items  shown  in  the  national  income 
.icc  junts. 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  side  of  the 
fifc.il  coin:  Government  expenditure  deci- 
sionmaking. Here,  the  businessman  can 
perhaps  be  most  helpful  becatise  Government 
decisions  about  the  level  and  allocation  of 
expenditures  parallel  so  closely  the  types  of 
decisions  businessmen  are  in  the  business 
of  making.  The  present  administration  is — 
in  !ny  judgment — to  be  congratulated  for  the 
use  it  has  made  of  business  decisionmaking 
techniques  in  determining  Govenunent  ex- 
penditures. My  comments  in  this  statement 
are  generally  related  to  the  extension  of 
these  techniques. 

Tiie  first  ingredient  of  successful  expendi- 
ture policy — either  in  Government  or  in 
business — Is  advance  planning.  Essentially, 
this  means  forecasting  anticipated  returns 
and  costs.  Such  forecasting  is  difficult,  and 
it  can  never  be  precise,  simply  because  we 
never  know  what  the  future  will  hold. 
Tiiese  difficulties  make  guesstimates  no  less 
essential.  Presumably,  the  informed  Judg- 
ment of  the  policymaker  meets  its  ultimate 
test  precisely  in  this  type  of  planning.  His 
gre.ktest  value  to  his  company  or  his  country 
comes  in  his  mobilization  of  facts,  reason- 
ing, and  judgment  to  plan  for  the  future. 
He  may  miss,  but  if  he  Is  competent  for  his 
Job  the  result  will  be  more  valuable  than 
h.\'.  mg  no  result  at  all.  No  one  In  a  position 
of  policymaking  responsibility  should  be 
permitted  to  avoid  the  planning  responsi- 
bility. 

riie  most  difficult  part  of  advance  planning 
in  Government  comes  in  quantifying  antici- 
p;i'ed  returns.  In  some  instances,  these  can 
bo  measured  only  in  social  values,  not  In  the 
do'-Iar  values  of  the  businessman's  market 
p'..;<:e.  But  this  is  not  an  adequate  excuse 
for  avoiding  planning.  There  Is  an  impres- 
si'.e  catalog  of  Government  functions  in 
which  at  least  some  dollar  measures  of  re- 
turns are  available.  Just  a  partial  list  would 
include  lending  and  insurance  programs, 
public  works,  agricultural  outlays,  subsidies. 
anJ  many  grants-in-aid.  Wherever  returns 
c:i;;  be  measured  in  dollars,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  do  so  siniply  in  order  to 
iso:.ite — in  comparison  with  cost — the 
amotnits  which  must  be  made  up  by  com- 
pe';s.T,tion  in  social  returns. 

Most  of  our  subsidy  programs,  especially 
th  -o  in  agriculture,  can  be  criticized  be- 
c:i';je  they  avoid  the  market  place  and  there- 
for.^ give  us  no  indication  of  the  true  costs 
of  iUe  programs.  In  many  of  these  sxibsidies 
a  ;.  rt  of  the  cost  is  paid  by  the  consumer  in 
the  form  of  higher  prices.  To  take  a  crude 
ex,  niple.  If  our  agricultural  surpluses,  in  ex- 
ec;- of  stockpiling  need.-;,  were  annually 
p. ..  ed  on  open  domestic  and  international 
ni.  rkets.  we  would  be  able  to  determine  fairly 
prvcisely  the  cost  differentials  between  the 
price.s  the  Government  pays  and  the  prices 
foiisumers  are  willing  to  pay.  Neither  the 
poUcymaker,  the  Congress,  nor  the  taxpayer 
c  .:;  ever  know  the  economic  costs  associated 
w  i.i  these  programs  tniless  market  tests  are 
tspp'.ied. 

-\dvance  planning  involves  the  establish- 
ni'Mit  of  goals.  Simply  defining  in  detail  the 
v.<nous  targets  which  an  agency  is  attempting 
to  iiit  represents  an  Intellectual,  informative 
and  indispensable  exercise  in  good  manage- 
niint.  To  analyze  efficiency,  we  must  ask 
^•'  it  we  are  trying  to  do  before  we  assess  how 


well  we  did  it  Our  Federal  budget — our  pri- 
mary expenditure  decisionmaking  instru- 
ment— has  improved  substantially  in  recent 
years  in  providing  a  fimctional  catalog  of 
Government  activities.  'The  next  step  is  to 
indicate  the  specific  objectives  of  these 
functions. 

Advance  planning  not  only  requires  insight 
about  individual  functions  but  also  forces 
coordination  among  functions.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
several  years  ago.  one  witness  presented  a 
table  indicating  some  66  educational  pro- 
grams scattered  through  9  separate  depart- 
ments and  another  23  programs  in  11  other 
agencies.  Precise  delineation  of  objectives 
provides  the  only  means  of  obtaining  the 
cooperation  and  consistency  which  will  max- 
imize efficiency  in  situations  like  these. 

As  this  subcommittee  knows  well  from  its 
own  past  studies,  the  Defense  Department 
has  in  recent  years  proceeded  the  furthest 
in  these  planning  techniques.  Defense  has 
established  functional  goals — in  effect,  types 
of  products  which  It  wishes  produced — and 
then  projected  the  steps  toward  these  goals, 
including  the  budgetary  cost  involved. 
These  projections  extend  at  least  5  years 
into  the  futtire  and  they  are  updated 
monthly.  If  such  decisionmaking  proce- 
diires  are  possible  In  as  complex  a  field  as 
defense,  they  shotild  certainly  be  feasible  in 
other  agencies  as  well.  This  subcommittee 
would  perform  a  great  service  to  the  Nation 
If  it  recommended  the  Institution  of  such 
planning  techniques  throughout  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Whenever  possible,  policymakers  should 
be  required  to  present  their  forward  projec- 
tions to  the  Congress  and  the  public.  Many 
new  Government  programs  have  been  pro- 
posed in  recent  years,  and  I  think  it  reveals 
a  lack  of  faith — both  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
American  people  and  In  the  efficiency  of  our 
democratic  process — when  only  the  first-year 
costs  of  these  programs  are  made  public. 
How  can  intelligent  decisions  be  reached  In 
the  Congress  or  public  j)ositlons  developed 
when  great  social  objectives  are  proposed 
but  the  future  costs  are  concealed?  Insist- 
ence upon  information  about  the  future  fis- 
cal implications  of  new  prop>osals  would  sig- 
nificantly Improve  the  operation  of  oiu-  de- 
cisionmaking machinery.  It  should  also 
substantially  strengthen  the  hand  of  Con- 
gress on  the  decisionmaking  throttle. 

Associated  with  the  need  for  forecasting 
and  planning  is  the  increasing  tise  within 
Government  of  benefit-cost  analysis.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers have  used  this  technique  for  years  in 
assessing  public  works,  but  its  potentials 
have  never  been  adequately  considered  by 
other  agencies  vmtll  very  recently.  The 
present  Btoreau  of  the  Budget  shorUd  be  com- 
plimented not  only  for  b^lnning  to  imple- 
ment this  approach  Iteelf  but  also  for  in- 
sisting upon  its  use  by  other  agencies  as 
part  of  budget  request  Justifications. 

The  genesis  of  benefit-cost  analysis  Is.  of 
course,  to  be  found  In  busine^^  investment 
decisionmaking  procedures.  A  firm  must 
attempt  to  make  the  closest  possible  guess 
of  futiu-e  returns  and  ooet  before  commit- 
ting itself  to  an  investment  outlay.  So  too 
should  a  Government  policymaker  before 
committing  taxpayer  funds.  Any  Federal 
program  which  involves  forward  planning 
should  be  subject  to  this  type  of  internal 
scrutiny.  I  don't  presimie  to  know  whether 
the  effect  of  such  analyses  vrtll  be  to  justify 
more  Federal  expenditures  or  less,  but  this 
is  precisely  the  point.  Until  we  have  this 
examination,  we  don't  know  where  we  are 
spending  too  much  and  where  we  are  spend- 
ing too  little. 

Finally,  I  would  urge  much  more  extensive 
use  of  electronic  aids  in  Qovernment  man- 
agement decisionmaking.  Computers,  aug- 
mented by  recent  advances  in  the  genieral 
field  of  operations  research,  provide  fantastic 


expansion  In  our  ability  to  handle,  organize, 
and  analyze  information.  These  techniques 
are  being  rapidly  absorbed  In  business  deci- 
sionmaking. They  are  also  being  incorpo- 
rated slowly  in  Government  data  handling. 
However,  they  have  been  used  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent — mostly  in  Defense — to  im- 
plement management  decisions. 

Beyond  the  obvious  applications  in  the 
areas  of  advance  plaiuilng  and  benefit-cost 
analysis.  EDP  cotild  be  used  as  an  aid  In 
many  other  Government  management  deci- 
sioiLS.  One  extensive  application  of  com- 
puters would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  right  here 
in  the  Congress.  You,  gentlemen,  have 
heavy  decisionmaking  responsibilities,  and 
your  scope  is  both  Goverrunent-wide  and 
worldwide.  The  incredible  complexity  of 
the  issues  you  face  shotild  most  nattirally 
lend  itself  to  computer  use.  In  fact,  the 
Congress  might  well  take  the  lead  In  employ- 
ing these  techniques  and  thereby  Indirectly 
oomi>el  emulation  by  Government  agencies. 

I  hope  my  remarks  will  prove  of  assistance 
to  you. 


Exodus    Continaes:    Low    Military 
Scale  Stirring  Serrice  Crisis 


Pay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

Oy  CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article: 

EXODTTS  CONTIN-OES:    LOW  MnjTART  PAT   SCALE 

Stirring  Sbivice  Crisis 

(By  James  D.  Hlttle,  Inrigadler  general. 
USMC.  retired,  director  of  national  secu- 
rity and  foreign  affairs,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars) 

Washinoton. — The  United  States  Is  fac- 
ing a  mUitary  crisis,  and  this  one  ia  not  in 
Vietnam.  It's  In  Washington,  D.C.  It  in- 
volves the  most  basic  of  all  defense  prob- 
lems: How  to  keep  trained,  high-quality 
personnel  in  the  armed  services. 

As  things  stand,  there  Is  a  continuing 
exodus  of  the  kind  of  servicemen — otHcen 
and  enlisted — that  we  need  to  man  our  Mil- 
itary Establishment.  Too  many  of  thoee 
with  valuable  experience  and  skills  are  do- 
ing their  hitch,  then  hanging  up  their  uni- 
forms and  heading  for  civilian  life  with 
higher  pay  and  better  living  standards. 

MANT  MOONLIGHT 

The  explanations  the  departing  service- 
men give  for  making  the  change  indicate 
that  most  of  them  bid  the  bugles  goodby 
with  reluctance  and  even  sadness. 

"Moonlighting" — taking  off-duty  Jobs — has 
become  a  financial  way  of  life  for  a  large 
percentage  of  our  fighting  men. 

Last  summer  an  Air  Force  stirvey  disclosed 
that  71,000  in  that  service  supplemented 
their  Income  with  outside  Jobs.  Close  to 
1.000  of  these  were  officers. 

Api>arently,  moonlighting  doesn't  always 
pay  the  bills.  Senator  Gatloro  Nelson, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  has  charged  that. 
"5.000  Air  Force  personnel  are  receiving  some 
form  of  relief  benefits  for  the  poor."  Qual- 
ification for  such  benefits  Is  an  Income  be- 
low the  established  poverty  level. 
marines  feel  pinch 

The  marines  are  feeling  the  pay  pinch,  too. 
A  recent  survey  of  marines  In  the  Washing- 
ton area  revealed  32  percent  are  holding  out- 
side Jobs. 
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Retaining  skilled  NCO's  l£  an  Increas- 
ingly difflcxUt  problem.  Marine  Corps  Com- 
mandant Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene,  Jr.  dis- 
cloeed  that  "In  some  areas  we  are  forced  to 
maintain  oar  combat  readiness  with  only  40 
to   50   percent  of  oiir  requirements." 

Uniformed  personnel  experts  say  that  not 
only  is  military  pay  low  in  itself,  but  it  is 
also  far  out  of  line  with  civilian  pay.  Since 
the  end  of  the  Korean  war  military  pay 
scales  have  been  permitted  to  drop  far  be- 
hind the  faster  rising  Government  civil  serv- 
ice and  private  Industrial  rates. 
smE  BT  smE 

This  has  resxilted  In  situations  like  this: 
Skilled,  highly  trained  military  technicians, 
working  side  by  side  with  civilian  contract 
employees,  being  paid  almost  half  what  the 
civilian  Is  getting  for  identical  work.  Little 
wonder  that  when  his  enlistment  is  up  the 
serviceman  shifts  to  civilian  status  and  pay 
scale. 

The  chairman  of  the  Hotise  Armed  Services 
Conunittee,  Representative  L.  Mkndel  Rivers, 
Democrat,  of  South  Carolina,  has  Introduced 
a  bill  that  would  raise  service  pay  close  to 
11  percent.  He  says  such  a  raise  is  long 
overdue.  President  Johnson  has  proposed 
an  average  4.8-percent  boost  for  personnel 
with  2  or  more  years  of  service. 

In  the  meantime  the  Army  Times  is  for 
extending  the  food  stamp  plan  for  wel- 
fare and  low  Income  families  to  military 
commissaries. 


Memorial  Day  Should  Be  Time  for  Hon- 
oring the  Memory  of  America's 
Heroes — ^West  Virginian  William  E. 
Archey  Offers  Helpfal  Thoughts  on 
Significance  of  This  Holiday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST  vtRcrmA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  26. 1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
Monday,  May  31,  will  be  Memorial  E>ay 
1965.  It  Is  a  time  of  pleasant  holidays 
and  recreationai  travel  for  millions  of 
Americans,  but  for  each  of  us  it  should 
also  be  a  time  for  reflection. 

On  a  hundred  battlefields,  American 
fighting  men  have  given  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion  in  order  to  preserve 
the  way  of  life  which  we  enjoy.  Their 
sacrifices  have  bought  freedom  for  the 
United  States.  It  is  appropriate,  there- 
fore, that  we  pause  on  this  occasion  to 
consider  the  turmoil  which  besets  the 
world,  and  to  ponder  our  role  as  citizens 
in  gaining  the  long-sought  goal  of  lasting 
peace. 

We  echo  the  words  of  William  E. 
Archey  of  Sherrard,  W.  Va.,  who  In  1952 
wrote  the  following  lines: 

We  pray  for  nations,  to  live  in  peace, 

for  them,  to  do  Thy  will; 
God  bless  our  land,  our  flag  so  grand. 
May    it    endure,    'till    time    stands    still. 

Now,  in  a  letter  just  prior  to  another 
Memorial  Day,  Mr.  Archer  offers  addi- 
tional poetic  praise  for  those  who  have 
died  in  the  defense  of  liberty.  He  writes 
that  we  owe  a  special  tribute  of  respect 


to  the  memory  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy who  fell  in  service  to  our  country. 
He  points  out  that  Mr.  Kennedy's  life 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  all  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind  in  an  atmosphere 
of  selfless  devotion  to  the  public  good. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  William  E. 
Archey  for  putting  into  words  these 
thoughts  that  are  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  so  many  of  us  as  we  approach 
another  Memorial  Day. 


Pay— Or  Gel  Out 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26. 1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  herewith  an 
editorial  from  the  Aurora  Advertiser  for 
May  19,  1965,  which  pretty  well  sums  up 
thinking  based  on  letters  received  from 
both  union  and  nonunion  members  of 
that  district  over  the  recent  weeks.  To 
this  might  be  added  the  checkoff  system 
of  deductions  from  pay  for  political  edu- 
cation. If  there  ever  was  taxation  with- 
out representation,  and  usage  of  such 
fees  for  parties  and  persons  other  than 
the  choice  of  the  IndivMual  from  whom 
the  fees  were  deducted.  It  Is  in  current 
big  unionism  controlled  by  bosses  of 
questionable  lineage  as  far  as  true  rep- 
resentative elections  are  concerned. 

Secondly,  the  question  of  placing  big 
union  organizations  under  the  antitrust 
laws  and  applying  these  principles  to  the 
NLRB  with  equal  representation  for 
those  who  provide  the  jobs,  as  well  as 
those  who  fill  them,  is  of  vital  concern 
and  could  well  be  added  to  the  analogies 
drawn  by  the  editor  of  the  Advertiser. 

I  commend  the  article  with  Its  sound, 
logical,  basic,   righteous,  and  down-to- 
earth  thinking  to  all  colleagues : 
Pay — Or  Get  Out 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  It,  everyone  in 
a  community  benefits  from  the  activities  of 
its  ch\u"ches,  and  one  would  not  even  con- 
sider moving  to  a  town  which  had  none. 

Yet.  though  all  share  in  the  good  achieved 
by  the  churches,  many  citizens  do  not  pay 
their  fair  part  of  the  cost  of  operating  them. 
So  how  about  a  law  whfch  would  require 
everyone  to  contribute — or  get  out  of  town? 

Similarly,  all  merchants,  all  service  estab- 
lishments, all  professional  men.  share  in  the 
achievements  of  a  town's  chamber  of  com- 
merce. When  a  chamber  of  commerce  does 
something  to  improve  a  city's  economis  wel- 
fare, members  and  nonmembers  alike  have 
a  chance  to  get  in  on  the  profits. 

Yet  not  all  firms  are  members,  and  some 
who  are  do  not  kick  In  with  as  much  cash 
to  pay  the  bill  as  others  off  similar  size.  So 
how  about  a  law  which  would  require  that 
all  Join  and  pay  their  fair  share  in  dues 
or  close  up  and  get  out  of  town? 

On  the  face  of  it,  one  caa  argrue  the  justice 
and  desirabUlty  of  such  ordinances,  and  they 
do  seem  logical,  provided  one  considers  in- 
dividual liberty  of  no  value,  and  if  one  be- 
lieves that  the  right  of  personal  choice  isn't 
worth  raising  a  fuss  about. 

Too.  if  citizens  of  a  town  had  no  choice 


about  contributing  to  the  churches,  and  if 
all  churches  were  to  share  In  the  take  accord- 
ing to  some  formula,  one  might  raise  il.e 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  deacons  o.- 
boards  of  elders  niiight  not  adopt  methods  a:ici 
measures  which  they  wouldn't  dare  adopt  if 
members  were  free  to  support  the  churcli  or 
not,  and  the  piossibllity  that  the  churches 
assured  of  such  support,  might  not  work  as 
hard  to  do  effective  work. 

And,  concerning  the  chambers  of  cc::- 
merce,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  chance  tr;..t 
compulsory  membership  by  all  buslner-^os 
and  offices  might  create  a  temptation  for  Ti-.e 
board  of  directors  and  the  manager  to  i  t- 
come  little  dictators,  and  the  incentive  to  io 
a  good  Job  in  order  to  maintain  the  membr- 
ship  and  financial  backing  might  be  lesser.td. 

Well,  something  exactly  parallel  to  this  is 
being  asked  of  the  Congress  by  a  F^esidr.-.: 
paying  a  political  debt  to  the  leaders  of  .  r- 
ganlzed  labor,  a  debt  which,  in  the  lig:it 
of  the  election  results,  need  not  have  been 
Incxirred. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  C!ongress  to 
repeal  that  part  of  the  Taft-Hartley  l..w 
which  permits  States  to  enact  laws  whi  h 
ban  the  union  shop.  Some  19  States  have 
such  laws,  and  the  threat  of  enactment  of 
similar  legislation  In  other  States  has  done 
much  to  keep  big  labor  leaders  responsible. 

The  union  shop  plan  makes  it  compul- 
sory for  an  employee  to  Join  a  union  and 
pay  union  dues  to  keep  a  Job  after  he  gpts 
it.  He  can  pay  up  or  get  out.  Unions  argue 
that  this  is  fair  because  all  workers  share  in 
the  benefits  of  union  beirgalnlng,  and  that  if 
a  man  works  In  a  plant  he  shoiild  pay  dues 
to  the  union  which  represents  the  workers 
In  that  plant,  or  be  fixed  and  replaced  by 
someone  who  will. 

If  one  agrees  that  everyone  In  a  town 
should  have  to  contribute  to  Its  churches 
whether  he  wants  to  or  not  becatise  all  sh:  re 
in  the  benefits  of  churches;  or  If  one  thinks 
that  It  should  be  compulsory  for  every  bu.  i- 
ness  or  professional  establishment  Join  and 
pay  dues  as  set  by  a  board  of  directors  of  a 
chamber  of  commerce  because  the  thln::s 
achieved  by  the  chamber  help  aU  biisincss 
and  offices,  one  can  probably  go  along  wii.'i 
President  Johnson's  demand  for  repeal. 

But  If  one  believes  that  workers  are  not 
faceless  members  of  a  mass;  that  a  unl  n 
should  have  to  sell  Itself  to  prospective  men> 
bers  by  doing  a  good  Job  for  its  membc:?; 
that  no  one  but  an  employer  should  have 
the  right  to  hire  and  fire;  that  the  working 
man  and  woman  should  have  some  prot<'>  - 
tion  against  labor  bosses;  and  that  a  man  or 
woman  should  have  the  right  to  pick  the 
organizations  to  which  he  ch-  she  belongs  - 
then  one  should  get  behind  efforts  to  retain 
a  provision  under  which  the  working  peop'.e 
of  America  have  made  more  steady  econon.ic 
progress  without  giving  up  essential  frre- 
doms  than  those  of  any  other  country  in  lie 
world. 

And  one  might  point  out  that  compulse  :  y 
membership  in  unions,  and  compulsory  p;  v- 
ment  of  dues  which  are  actuaUy  taxes,  is  n 
essential  and  universal  feature  of  industri.i! 
life  In  every  totalitarian  country  In  tie 
world. 

We  hope  that,  having  made  the  gesture  o 
pay  his  political  debt,  that  President  Joh:.- 
son  will  not  apply  pressure  on  what  seei^is 
to  be  the  most  rubberstamp  Congress  .:i 
our  history  into  carrying  out  his  suggesti.:;. 
Or,  that  if  he  does  apply  pressure,  th  .t 
Members  of  this  Congress  will  miLster  tie 
cotu-age  of  the  one  which  refiised  Presider.l 
Roosevelt's  demand  for  the  right  to  pack  tv.e 
Supreme  Court,  a  refusal  which  not  oi.Iy 
protected  American  freedom,  but  also  mnrie 
Roosevelt  a  much  better  President  than  i:e 
wovUd  have  been  had  he  been  handed  everv- 
thlng  for  which  he  asked. 
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The    Problems    of    a    Dairy    Producer —  better  so  you  don't  have  to  take  such  a  loss  for  amending  our  basic  laws  with  re^arrf 

Letter  fr.m  Lorr,  I.  Mad...  °°ia?SL"L%'£,rm«TuKerVtL'e  ->,-^f^"-l^'^^^^^^'^^ 

Independent   Bankers    Association   which    I  ^^  unemployment  compensation,  and  our 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  think  explains  what  low  farm  income  does  national  labor-management  policy.    lam 

jjy  to  the  whole  economy,  very  good.  sure  every  Member  shares  my  desire  to 

itr>»T     B>wr»<^ki                       «  ^  ^°  ^°^  ^°^  '^^  see  fit  to  help  carrf  give  the  fullest  consideration  to  all  of  the 

HON.   MILTON  R.   YOUNG  through  the  resolutions  recommended  by  the  arguments  and  points  of  view  on  these 

National  Milk  Producers  Association  the  best  nroDosals 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA  ^jiv  possible  piopobaii.. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  "       Sincerelv.  ,    ^^.  ^hlS  spint  I  Wish  to  Call  tO  the  at- 

TTT  ^       ^        „      „„  .„^  LORRY  T  MADsrv  tention  of  my  colleagues  a  recent  speech 

Wedyiesday.  May  26,  1965  ^°'''^^  ^  Madsen  ^^  ^^   Joseph  D.  Keenan,  the  very  able 

Mr.   YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     Mr.  ^'^^'^  Mlch  Does  it  actuallv  Cost  To  secretary  of  the  International  Brother- 

Piesident,  during  the  20  yeara  I  have  Produce  MiLKi'  hood  of  Electrical  Workers.    Mr.  Keenan 

had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  U.S.  Estim;i:es  range  from  a  low  oi  S3  to  a  high  began  his  working  and  union  career  as 

Senate,  I  have  visited  with,  and  heard  °^  *^  P'^'"  hundred.    Figuring  on  a  business  an  apprentice  with  a  telephone  company 

from,  many  farmers  and  ranchers  from  '^^^'^^  depreciation,  interest  on  investment,  and  grew  to  maturity  in  the  construction 

N..:th  Dakota   and   across  the   Nation  labor  and hianagement,  etc.    Figures  by  R.  c.  Industry  as  a  leader  in  his  union  and  in 

.V  the  present  time,  the  situation  our  ^a^^n  P^i^nrj.  Te^d^rt^-fs^rrnrd  \?Z^iSlSL''VS^^^\i''^''''^^^' 

fiuiuers  face  is  becoming  particularly  from  $288.40  per  cow  to  $214.30.    Labor  from  "     w    ^^  ?f**   mobilize    the   manpower 

;u  ;te.     In  recent  months,  many  of  the  $125  per  hour  to  $2.75.  which    built    our    secret    atomic    bomb 

leading  farmers  in  North  Dakota  have  Cost  of  producing  100  pounds  milk  in  a  40-  ^j^^^,  ^J^^*^    shortened    that    terrible 

b'>n  in  contact  with  me  and  have  dis-  cow  herd  averaging  12.000  pounds  3  6  per-  struggle   by   many   months    and   saved 

cu-vsed  these  problems  and  pointed  out  <^ent  many  lives.    After  the  war,  he  helped  re - 

po.'^sible  solutions.  Feed:  organize    the    democratic    trade    union 

One  such  farmer  leader  is  Lorry  Mad-  Gram  ration,  4,100  pounds  at  $56  movement  in  Western  Europe  as  an  ef- 

sen  of  Wheatland,  N.  Dak.    In  a  recent  ^°'^ $114.80  fective  force  limiting  Communist  influ- 

le'er  he  does  I  believe   an  excellent  job  ^*^'  ^  ^^^  **  *^°  *^^ ®°-  ^  ence  in  that  vital  area  of  the  world. 

of  outlining  the  problems  he  faces  as  a  l"T'  *  ^"^  **  *®-^  ^° ?|-  ??  ^-  Keenan,  in  his  speech  to  a  Chicago 

daii-y  producer.     Particularly  important        ^^s"''^^ ^^^^  conference  of  IBEW  members,  points  up 

is  the  information  he  includes  regard-  Total                                            214  30  ^^®    ^^^^    movement's    acceptance    of 

in?  the  cost  of  producing  milk.     Ashe  Labor  and  "management,"  Vo' "hours  political    action    as    an    indispensable 

piiints    out,    he    is    presently    receiving  at   $2.75 192  so  °ieans   of   safeguarding   the   collective- 

o;:ly  $3.50  per  hundredweight,  while  the  Buildings  and  equipment  deprecia-  bargaining  process  and  of  expressing  the 

co!-t:  of  production,  including  a  reason-  ^^°^  ^^^  repairs 37.00  labor  movement's  concern  for  the  educa- 

able   profit     totals' $5  40    per   hundred-  ^°^    depreciation,    $300    value    at  tion,  health,  and  living  conditions  of  the 

^v    "ht  freshening  milking  6   years,  cull  American  worker  and  the  American  peo- 

Since  his  letter  outlines  the  cost-price  2 ' •''iercent* deaVh 'l^s ^l  w  ^^^-  ,!^-  ?^f"^  ^^^^^  P^^^"^^  ^"**  P*^" 

Kiueeze  which  our  farmers  are  experi-  '  ^           death  loss _    »•  ^^  sonally  of  labor's  attitude  and,  under 

cr.cing,  and  because  this  is  a  matter  of  interest  on  investment:  ?3^^^^  granted  I  include  his  remarks  in 

national  concern,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  Cow 300.00  ^^®  Appendix  of  the  Record  as  follows: 

so:it  that  the  letter  be  printed  In  the  Ap-  Buildings 200.  00  Te"  of  speech  by  Joseph  Keenan 

peadix  of  the  Congressional  Record.  Equipment 100.00  chairman  MtrRPHV,  brothers  and  sisters  of 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  ^     ,                                   ^^«  ^^^^'  ^^  subject  this  morning  is  "Poii- 

vv.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  ^°^' ^^ ^  ^'^  ''*"**  ,^^^^^^«°'':  f^t  ^  want  at  this 

fnllnwt;-  =  time    to    thank   you    telephone   workers    for 

a     loiiowij.           whp»tt           kt   n  Plus  5  percent 30.00  the  part  you  played  in  the  election  results 

WHEATLAND,  w.  UAJc.  Breeding   fees 7. 00  last  November.    We  know  that  we  have  done 

V  „  »»r,  „.-..,.,  D  -D-^ ^  ^^  Veterinarian   and   medicine 14.00  a  great  Job  and  we  are  now  planning  a  pro- 

f.  af^o^^  R-J^yr'  Milktesting 6.00  gram  for  the  "payoff"  so  to  s^. 

wi^'iuiat^nc  Supplies 9.00  I  have  been   active  in   this  political  field 

T-,^.r.a^\Z^^\r^„    „      T                                   ^  Lights,    water,    and    power 8.00  since   1948.     I   happened   to  be   in   Germanv 

6^f.^.r^lrZ?^^Vf^L^^^^^''^J^  Automobile,  tractor,  and  truck..         9.00  when  the  Taft-Hartley   Act   was   passed.      I 

f.-;7s  ^      tA  ^^""^  ^'^f  ^""^^  ^'^  '^'^^-  insurance  and  taxes 2.  00  can  well  remember  the  morning  v^h^  news 

V.;,  ^1^,1    ort!tf°       iL.**      *v,       T^  2' 2  tons  bedding  at  $5 12.50  came  that  Congress  voted  to  override  Presi- 

\  ou  know,   as  well,  or  better  than  I  do.  Miscellaneous 10. 00  dent  Truman's  veto  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

n-    «=  ZYrJ^f^    are    today    and    that    our  ^^^^^^  i  ,^  ^^j^i^g  down  the  streets  of  Parte  and 

fh  ;  tll^        ^""^  ^^  ^f?  °^  lower  than  ^otal .     591.40  ran  into  the  man  who  was  the  counterpart 

v^^-  ZJ^  ^  J^^  ^°'  ^^  ^  t^^L^^^^..^  Value   of   calf 20.  00  of  the  president  of  our  American  Pederutlon 

.^^.  r.^  tJt    ^  ^  .^'^  T^"  *r  e°^^^  «  -  of  Lab^.     He  started  to  ridicule  the  labor 

l^'-^rJ^r.^^ \t  ^^  ?  /Y^^;  J  ^°Z  "  Sold    11.640    pounds    (3    percent  of  movement  In  America,  but  I  tried  to  make 

.  m^nv^/Li  ?^     ^^^    egislation   when  ^^^    j^^   ^     spUlhig,    mastitis,  the  point  that,  in  America,  things  can  hap- 

^.'ffLl!.      Th^'"^''   .^^'■^    '*^"'*          ^^•'-- ---   -^- -     571.40  pen    this    way-that    the    pend^um    could 

t^^  .to^^               r^""  ^^^  ^*^^»  ^^°''  ==  swing  both  waj-s.    I  told  htaT  that  I  was  not 

^;.^^^^h-h7lp^^^^^^^^^  .?reL\-±-rdXver-^^li?'^t^          '  '^  ^.'"'^-^-^.^^'111^^.^-^-^ 

to\L^ra!orreSurr^^co^ender^*  marlet,  hundredweight ^5  hri^us^U>^the  peak  of  shape  we  should  be  in 

tho  Agricultural  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen-  ^  when  I  came  home  later  in  the  vear  to 

'.  I^i't?^'^^"?? f^  ^r^''^  '^f?*^,^y  5  percent  profit ""         5  «  attend   the    American   Federation   of"  Labor 

uy     National     Milk     Producers     Federation  ^               ^                                                          °  '^  Convention.  I  stopped  In  Ne,- York  and  spent 

I-         ^^    represent    a    large    majority    of  _^^__^__^  some  time  with  Harry  Van  Arsdale  and  some 

nii,.<  producers.     The  dairyman  Is  in  a  verj-  ^t  the  other  leaders  in  New  York  and  they 

on'ider';?ion"tmrhow''tin%''L?°'i''  f^  ^-abof  Vicw  of  Politici  aod  Legislation  were  talking  about  setting  up  an  organiza- 

consideration  somehow  soon.  I  hate  to  ad-  »  jion   to  defeat  thoee   people  who  were   re- 

J!>>     this   but   we   will   no  doubt    be   on   the  snonsible   for   riie  TTft-Hartipv      T   r-nnf   m 

P  ■  orty  list  for  help^  EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS  C^hi^o  an^fSnd  '^l  S^e  Lntim'eTts    'l 

I    nm    enclosing    figures    which    show    how  of  then  went  out  to  California  to  the  conven- 

n  :.:h    It   costs    us   to   produce    100    pounds  nCDDrD  ^^o"   •'^'id   there  were  62   resolutions  calling 

0.  nnlk  and   if  you  add  a  5-percent  profit  HON.    CLAUDE  PEPPER  for  action  bv  the  APL  to  set  up  an  organiza- 

^^•._  should  receive  $5.40  per  hundredweight  ^^  Florida  tion  to  trv  "to  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

'  '     our  m.ilk  but  we  only  get  $3.50  per  hun-  in    thnt   rnnventlnn     nil    r>f    thPKP   rp«:nli»tlnn^ 

c,:..Kvelght.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  'were     f^i^^^^^^    '^"ether     anj  "     r^^uUon 

lot  of  people  say,  'Well,  why  don't  you  Wednesday,  May  26.  1965  adopted  calling  for  the  executive  council  to 

%■„  '*''*""y|^S-     thats  a  good  question,  and  dttddttts       ii^     o        1         ^      •        .1  ^^t   up   a   permanent   political  organization. 

anre  is  a  lot  selling  out.  but  when  you  have  ^r.  PEPPER.     Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  At  that  time.  I  was  secretary  of  the  Chicago 

]■'/•.  spent  $40,000  in  buildings,  equipment,  past  week  the  President  in  his  labor  mes-  Federation   of  Labor   and   I   received   a  call 

and  cattle,  you  have  hopes  things  will  get  sage  has  given  us  his  recommendations  from    George    Meany    and    George    Harrison 
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asking  If  I  would  take  on  the  job  of  coordi- 
nating the  new  organization  as  far  aa  the 
Middle  West  was  concerned.  We  made  the 
arrangements  and  shortly  after  that  I  was 
called  to  Washington  and  asked  If  I  would 
take  on  the  Job  temporarily  of  admlntetering 
the  new  national  organization. 

In  1948  we  started  out  under  a  hopeless 
set  of  conditions.  It  was  a  30-to-l  shot  that 
Truman  would  be  defeated  and  everyone  felt 
that  whoever  the  Republican  candidate  was, 
he  was  a  cinch  to  be  elected. 

With  that  hopeless  set  of  facts,  we  started 
to  move.  And  things  got  better  and  I  would 
say  that  in  1948  the  American  labor  move- 
ment probably  produced  more  finances  for 
candidates  than  any  other  single  group  in 
the  country,  and  it  wasn't  very  much.  I  can 
well  remember  some  of  the  days  with  Tru- 
man when  they  had  to  hold  the  train  In 
order  to  get  money  to  pay  in  advance  so  It 
could  operate. 

The  year  1948  was  the  beginning  of 
politics  as  far  as  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  was  concerned.  Before  that  we  had 
been  working  on  a  rather  nonp>olltlcaI  basis. 
In  1940  I  was  called  to  Washington  by  the 
federation  to  serve  as  a  representative  on  the 
National  Defense  Coimcll.  I  went  to  Wash- 
ington, and  I  can  tell  you,   If  It  wasn't  for 

American  labor  I  doubt  If  we  would  ever  have 
been  able  to  win  the  war  in  1045. 

One  of  my  earliest  assignments  was  to  Cor- 
pus Christl,  Tex.,  where  the  Navy  had  selected 
a  alte  for  an  air  base.  It  was  a  sandy,  hilly 
area  located  near  the  water.  It  was  a  sight 
to  see  the  people  being  dispossessed,  with 
trucks  hauling  their  furniture  out  the  front 
door  and  the  wreckers  demolishing  the 
structures. 

There  was  a  call  for  construction  workers. 
When  this  was  known,  we  were  still  in  a  de- 
pression and  thousands  moved  Into  the  area. 
There  was  no  housing  whatsoever,  but  peo- 
ple made  the  best  of  It  and  went  on  to  com- 
plete   the    Job    In    record    time. 

In  all  sections  of  the  country,  sites  were 
selected  and  there  began  the  building  of 
plants  for  the  manufacture  of  guns,  air- 
planes, powder  plants,  shipyards,  small  arms 
plants,  tank  plants — In  fact  all  of  the  facili- 
ties necessary  to  build  the  weapons  to  carry 
on  an  all-out  war.  In  every  case,  conditions 
were  the  same  as  we  found  in  Corpus  Christl. 

I  well  remember  a  visit  to  Las  Vegas  where 
they  were  building  a  magnesium  plant  in 
the  desert  25  miles  from  the  city.  Here  also 
there  were  no  housing  facilities.  People 
pulled  up  in  their  cars.  Some  brought 
packing  boxes  for  shelter.  In  mc36t  cases 
they  lived  In  their  cars  and  stretched  a 
blanket  from  the  cars  on  poles  for  shelter. 
You  can  Just  Imagine  what  kind  of  family 
life  a  person  would  have,  especially  with 
small  children,  but  there  were  no  com- 
plaints.    There  was  a  Job  to  do. 

When  the  size  of  the  program  was  realized, 
every  branch  of  the  Government  was  seeking 
skilled  mechanics  to  complete  the  work.  The 
only  source  for  this  m.anpower  was  the 
skilled  mechanics  developed  by  the  building 
trades  and  the  metal  trades  unions  of  our 
country.  It  was  from  this  source  that  the 
nucleus  was  formed  to  train  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  p)eopIe  needed. 

Firms  that  had  been  operating  nonunion 
came  to  the  union  to  sign  a  contract  in  order 
to  get  the  manpower  necessary  to  carry  out 
their  contracts.  The  sources  they  used  to 
operate  before  1940  were  quickly  dried  up 
and  their  work  was  regulated  so  that  they 
nev^r  expanded  beyond  their  needs. 

I  also  remember  a  call  to  the  Pentapon  in 
1943  asking  us  to  get  200.000  to  300.000  men 
to  build  the  plants  th.it  tinally  came  out  with 
the  atomic  bomb.  We  were  told  on  that  day 
that  the  enemy  had  the  formula  and  that  we 
were  starting  from  scratch.  There  was  a 
billion  dollars  to  be  spent  in  the  first  go- 
round,  but  the  point  that  sank  Into  my  head 
was — Secretary  Patterson  said  that  whoever 


was  able  to  control  this  equipment  would 
win  the  war.  That  was  the  race,  the  race 
against  time,  for  the  first  detonation  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  It  probably  shortened  the  war 
a  couple  of  years  and  probably  saved  the 
United  States  and  Canada  1  or  2  million 
men.  The  record  gives  the  answer.  We  won 
the  war  because  of  a  free  labor  movement. 

We  furnished  the  Seabees;  we  furnished 
the  engineers;  axid  when  the  war  was  over 
and  bouquets  were  being  given  out,  I  thought 
American  labor  would  get  their  share  of 
praise  and  receive  some  consideration  for 
what  had  been  done. 

I  can  say  this  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, if  there  was  ever  one  group  in  this 
country  that  contributed  to  the  very  end  of 
the  war,  it  was  the  working  people  of  this 
country. 

And  afterwards  I  went  over  to  Germany  in 
1945,  Just  before  the  surrender,  to  make 
arrangements  to  try  to  set  up  an  organiza- 
tion to  find  the  old  democratic  labor  leaders 
and  reorganize  the  trade  union  movement  in 
that  country. 

The  war  ended  on  August  8.  1945,  and  we 
went  back  to  normal.  We  had  people  un- 
employed; we  had  controls  of  all  kinds;  we 
had  a  scarcity  of  everything;  we  had  black 
markets  up  and  down   the   country — so  the 

Whole  working  population  of  our  country  be- 
came dissatisfied.  It  caused  unrest  and 
strikes  and   1946  was  a  pretty  difficult  year. 

Our  opposition  was  vary  clever.  They 
built  opinion  against  us;  they  created  a 
nightmare  and  a  bad  Ima^e.  We  went  into 
the  1946  campaign  and  candidates  all  over 
the  United  States  were  seeking  help  against 
their  drives.  And  many  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen were  beaten  in  that  election  by 
500,  600,  and  1,000  votes.  If  we  had  had  a 
few  of  those  votes  In  the  80th  Congress, 
we  probably  could  have  sustained  Truman's 
veto  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  point  to 
remember  Is  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was 
passed  under  these  adverse  conditions  and 
With  discontent  everywhere. 

So  we  have  been  in  politics  ever  since  and 
we  will  have  to  continue  because  I  am  sure 
that  in  the  future,  our  position — the  strength 
of  the  labor  movement  In  our  society — will 
be  tied  to  our  Influence  aa  far  as  p>olltlcs  is 
concerned. 

They  may  say  we  are  selfish,  but  as  I  have 
told  you  many,  many  times,  the  American 
labor  movement  as  such  Is  today  the  Ameri- 
can people's  lobby.  We  axe  about  15  to  18 
million  strong  In  a  working  population  of 
about  70  to  100  million.  And  I'm  sure  that 
the  day  has  gone  when  we  can  entirely  meet 
the  needs  of  oixr  people  through  bargaining 
between  our  employers  and  ourselves.  Your 
corporations  are  getting  larger  and  larger 
every  year.  They  are  mor«  difficult  to  han- 
dle. Today,  we  have  four  or  five  large  cor- 
porations that  take  the  position  you  either 
take  it  or  leave  it.  Thut  is  not  a  very  healthy 
situation;  because.  w,lien  it  Is  take  it  or  leave 
it,  we  can  only  go  the  next  step — trouble  and 
strike.    So  we  have  to  stay  in  politics. 

COPE  has  done  a  great  job — COPE  and 
LLPE— since  1948.  We  still  have  a  tough 
time  getting  some  of  our  local  union  officers 
and  members  interested,  but  I  can  say  to 
you  that  whatever  bciofit*,  whatever  gains 
we  are  going  to  get  iire  goina;  to  be  measured 
by  our  influence  at  the  polling  place. 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago  we  were  satis- 
fied to  hold  a  few  mass  meetings,  to  hold  a 
lew  local  union  meetings,  bring  in  some 
speakers,  and  make  a  speech — and  generally 
speaking,  about  half  were  Impressed  and 
about  half  were  not  impressed  whatsoever. 
They  made  no  effort  to  carry  out  a  program, 
and  that  is  tinders  Us  ndable.  And  as  long  as 
we  had  the  ma^^s  meetings,  the  political 
leaders  weren't  very  much  concerned. 

But  when  these  leaders  find  our  members 
working  in  the  precincts  and  when  they  find 
them  gaining  knowledge  of  what  our  legisla- 
tive program  is— improved  payments  on  un- 


employment compensation,  better  social  se- 
ctirity,  better  workmen's  compensation,  bet- 
ter help  for  the  elderly — all  these  things  af- 
fect them  in  one  way  or  another,  and  en- 
lightened, they  want  to  know  about  their 
votes. 

If  the  Congressmen  and  Senators  know 
that  you  vmderstand  what  is  being  dlscusse;! 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  they  then  will  con- 
cern themselves  and  they  wlU  listen.  On  tlie 
day  of  the  vote,  he  will  remember  the  people 
who  work  and  vote  for  him  who  are  affected 
by  this  legislation.  I  am  sure  that  we  will 
make  an  impression  and  I  am  sure  that  we 
will  protect  our  unions  and,  most  of  all,  we 
will  protect  the  American  people. 

We  are  continuing  to  carry  on  a  nation- 
wide program  to  see  that  every  member,  a! I 
the  members  of  voting  age  in  every  family  in 
our  brotherhood,  are  registered.  I  would  like 
to  have  you  take  advantage  of  the  action  c;' 
the  last  convention  and  set  up  a  registrar  i;: 
your  local  union.  I  can't  be  too  strong.  I 
can't  be  too  urgent  on  this  question  because 
we  can  see  the  change  already. 

And  so  much  for  precinct  politics. 

I  suppose  the  most  Important  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  we  are  concerned  with  Is  14(b  i . 
We  would  like  to  have  14(b)  repealed  in  order 
to   do   away   with    the    restrictions   In    the- 

States  as  far  as  union  shop  and  malntenanc  ^ 
of  vmlon  membership  are  concerned. 

We  have  every  assurance  that  we  have  tho 
votes  to  pass  it,  but  I  am  a  little  concerncil 
in  the  delay.  The  right  to  workers  are  or- 
ganizing their  biggest  letter  campaign.  No'.> 
that  they  have  failed  to  have  their  way  r.t 
the  polls,  they  are  falling  back  on  a  cm?.-. 
program  of  letter  writing  and  telegrams  1:: 
an  effort  to  sway  Members  of  Congress  wl^.i 
are   committed  or  favorable  to  repeal. 

This  14(b)  argument  has  been  raging  acro.s^ 
the  country  for  nearly  17  years  now.  An  ! 
as  people  have  learned  that  It  is  an  an*. - 
union  measvire  they  have  turned  against  i, 
at  the  polls.  In  California  in  1958  such  nr. 
antiunion  shop  referendum  was  whlppc  i 
good.  The  same  year  Ohio  voters  overwheln.- 
Ingly  defeated  the  advocates  of  a  rlght-to- 
work  law  and  the  fight  cost  John  Brlcker  h:  = 
Senate  seat.  After  the  election  he  said  hi; 
supp>ort  of  the  right- to-work  law  In  the  cam- 
paign was  an  error  which  was  forced  on  hi:'. 
by  too-eager  employers.  The  people  also  ri  - 
Jected  right-to-work  proposals  In  1958  !•. 
Washington  State,  Oregon,  and  Colorad. 
The  only  place  we  lost  that  year  on  th.s 
issue  was  in  Kansas.  And  last  year  in  Okl;;- 
homa,  where  right  to  work  was  thought  t.- 
be  a  shoo-in,  it  was  defeated  last  May  by 
a  combination  of  farm,  labor,  and  Negro 
groups. 

I  believe  that  we  should  now  do  In  Wa.sh- 
Ington  what  was  done  in  Indiana  and  wh:.: 
will  be  done  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  And  I 
think  the  quicker  it  is  done,  the  better. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  minimum  wap'^ 
although  I  don't  think  our  Brotherhood  j 
affected    in   any   way.     We  may  have    son: 
trouble  on  this,  but  personally  I  would  lik  ■ 
to   see   about   6    million   more   people   con: 
under  the  minimum  wage.     There  are  abou: 
12  million  people  in  this  country  today  w!-. 
are  m;vklng  less  than  $1  an  hom-.    Some  wn; 
somehow,  we  must  find  a  way  to  bring  thcr . 
to  at  least  the  national  minimum. 

There  are  about  9  million  families  In  tl.. 
country  where  the  breadwinner  is  makli:: 
less  than  $3,000.  Now  I  don't  know  how  tin  ■• 
are  able  to  maintain  a  family.  There  ar^ 
thousands  and  thousands  of  families  in  this 
coimtry  who.  if  the  breadwinner  works  A 
hours,  must  have  supplementary  relief  in 
order  to  maintain  the  family. 

I  happen  to  be  on  the  Federation  houslH:: 
committee  and  I  have  had  occasion  to  vls:i 
the  slums  where  these  people  live  in  order 
to  get  evidence  to  go  before  Congress  to  ge» 
additional  appropriations  to  clear  the  slums. 
I  would  say,  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try,  these  hovels  and  these  conditions  axe 


not  very  dlflferent  than  you  would  find  in 
i;:e  hells  of  Calcutta. 

And  we  have  many,  many  other  legislative 
rbligations  that  we  are  going  to  support. 
rirst  of  all,  we  have  Appalachia.  A  person 
has  to  go  Into  West  Virginia,  southern  Il- 
linois, and  Kentucky  where  the  mines  are 
closed,  where  the  people  are  staying  with 
:.jthlng  to  which  to  look  forward,  and  see 
-,:ie  conditions  In  which  they  are  living.  I 
t  ;n  recall  a  statement  that  Shrlver  made  In 
::.e  course  of  his  visit  down  into  West  Vir- 
ginia. A  young  girl  came  up  to  him  and  he 
:  rked  her  what  he  could  do,  and  she  said: 
■  .\11  I  want  in  this  life  is  a  husband  with  a 
J -b." 

In  some  cases  there  are  about  three  gen- 
erations that  have  been  on  relief,  contlnu- 
..'ly,  without  a  Job. 

We  have  other  programs  we  are  interested 
;  . — we  are  interested  in  housing.  We  would 
;;ke  to  see  the  hoxising  program  expanded 
..ud  the  American  Federation  of  Labor-CIO 
.-upport  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  whose  aim 
•.  .is  to  have  a  decent  home  for  every  family 
in  the  United  States.  The  APL-CIO  follows 
that  program  100  percent.  From  time  to 
'irae  we  will  write  you  and  ask  you  to  write 
your  Congressman  and  Senator  to  support  a 
housing  bill  when  It  is  twought  to  the  floor 

of  the  Congress. 

The  next  is  education.  We  would  like  to 
=ee  the  day  in  this  country  when  every  child 
!..as  the  chance  of  exploiting  every  bit  of 
i.blllty  he  has.  We  know  that,  because  of 
:iie  lack  of  finances  of  many  families,  chil- 
dren have  had  to  drop  out  of  school  and  It  is 
Impossible  for  them  to  exploit  what  they 
h.ave.  We  know  that  there  are  thousands  of 
>  dentists  and  physicists  that  cotild  be  de- 
\eloped  if  they  had  the  chance  for  education. 
We  are  going  to  get  a  great  deal  of  exposi- 
tion, but  the  labor  movement  must  make  the 
fight  to  make  money  available  so  that  every 
f^unlly,  no  matter  what  circvunstances  they 
nre  In,  can  send  their  children  to  high  school 
•;nd  college.  This  will  in  some  way  offset  the 
•iln  the  Russians  have  on  us  to  date. 

Another  very  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion is  urban  renewal.  There  is  hardly  a 
city  in  the  United  States  that  doesn't  need 
to  be  rebuilt.  We  are  trying  to  get  an  ap- 
.  ropriatton  so  we  can  rebuild  these  cities. 
There  again,  a  great  many  people  will  get 
a  great  deal  of  that  work,  especially  the  out- 
.<;!de  men.  All  of  these  things  that  we  talk 
r.bout  are  for  the  good  of  the  Nation  because 
They  create  work.  I  might  say  that  for  every 
u-ban  renewal  dollar  there  are  more  hours  of 
-Rork  In  It  than  in  any  other  dollar  that  is 
spent  in  this  country. 

We  are  all  concerned  in  one  vray  or  another 
with  medical  aid  for  the  aged,  and  they  are 
'  rying  desperately  to  defeat  it.     I  believe  that 
There  Is  not  a  man  In  this  room  who  Is  not 
.naklng  some  contribution  to  some  relative 
N  ho  has  reached  that  age  in  life  they  cannot 
Mke  care  of  themselves  and  they  need  medi- 
al aid.    We  have  supported  the  medical  aid 
program  through  social  security.     I  believe 
'.hat  It  is  sound  to  have  taken  out  of  our  jxiy 
-    certain  percentage  of  money  while  we  are 
ble  to  work  and  have  It  set  aside  so  that  we 
i  ;in  draw  on  It  when  we  come  to  retirement 
ce.     I  know  fellow  after  fellow  that  I  worked 
•VI th  In  Ctilcago  who  have  been  thrifty  all 
1   their  lives  and  set  aside  a   nest  egg  and 
liien  before   the  time  their  retirement  was 
-iue.  either  they  or  their  wives  are  stricken 
v.-ith  a  serious  ailment.     You  know  that  if 
•  ou  are  together  30,  40,  or  50  years,  there  is 
nothing  that  you  would   not  do  to  try   to 
preserve  the  Ufe  of  either  one.     They  spend 
heir  whole  life's  savings  in  the  course  of  a 
car  or  less.     Help  must  be  given  such  people 
t  that  time  In  life  and  we  support  the  legis- 
lation 100  percent. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  what  is  going 
"n  In  Vietnam.  We  are  concerned  about 
what  is  going  on  in  Berlin.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  what  is  going  on  in  Africa. 


We  realize  that  we  cannot  live  alone.  To- 
day  we  are  part  of  a  world  community  and 
we  are  In  this  position  where  we  help  deter- 
mine whether  we  will  have  a  free  enterprise 
system  or  a  Communist  or  totalitarian 
society  covering  the  world.  We  support  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  democratic  coimtries  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  also  spends 
about  a  quarter  of  its  income  in  trying  to  de- 
velop free  trade  unions  in  all  the  countries 
around  the  world,  hoping  that  we  can  get 
them  to  join  together  as  a  force  to  offset  and 
hold  back  whatever  gains  the  dictators  are 
making. 

We  are  100  percent  for  aid  to  underdevel- 
op>ed  countries.  I  know  people  are  saying, 
"I  don't  know  what  we  are  doing,  throwing 
our  money  down  a  rathole,  sending  money 
into  these  cotmtries  where  it  is  being  ex- 
ploited ^and  wasted."  I  can  only  compare  it 
with  an  Insurance  policy.  Year  after  year 
you  buy  automobile  Insurance.  You  may 
never  have  an  accident,  you  may  never  get 
a  scratch  on  your  car,  but  as  sure  as  you  are 
born,  the  day  that  you  don't  buy  the  instir- 
ance,  you  have  an  accident  and  pay  far  find 
away  the  cost  of  the  Insurance.  To  me,  aid 
to  the  underdeveloped  countries  Is  Just  an 
Insurance  policy.  We  spend  $3  or  $4  bil- 
lion a  year  for  aid,  but  1  day's  war  or  1  week's 

war  in  this  modern  age  would  cost  $1  to  |5 

billion — so  you  can  make  the  comparison. 
And  if  there  is  a  world  war,  we  will  have  to 
supply  most  of  the  wherewithal  and  man- 
power. 

This  Is  p>art  of  the  role  American  labor 
plays  today,  and  most  of  ovtr  own  members 
know  nothing  of  it.  But  I  know  that  the 
greatest  force  in  ttiis  country  to  preserve  our 
-American  way  of  life  is  the  American  labor 
movement. 

I  get  quite  concerned  when  we  are  at- 
tacked on  every  side.  Show  me  a  country 
in  the  world  where  a  dlctatcw  or  a  dictator 
government  has  moved  In  and  you  wUl  find 
that  the  first  group  that  they  must  control 
or  destroy  are  the  trade  unions.  They  have 
to  control  or  destroy  all  forms  of  democracy. 

I  can  only  say.  in  closing  today,  that  our 
international  will  Jom  with  other  organiza- 
tions in  making  this  fight  right  down  the 
line.  We  will  fight  first  to  make  a  better 
life  for  everyone,  and  secondly  to  get  relief 
from  Taft-Hartley. 

Cormnonsense  tells  us  that  as  long  as  we 
have  a  large  segment  of  our  population  ill 
fed,  ill  clothed,  Ul  housed,  living  in  dire 
poverty,  we  have  something  with  which  to  be 
concerned. 

History  has  proved  that  the  abuses  of  the 
centuries  force  people  to  organize  and  unite 
in  order  to  set  up  a  common  front  to  correct 
such  abuses.  The  APL-CIO  is  in  the  main 
the  organization  in  this  coimtry  destined  to 
help  these  people  in  every  possible  way. 

I  call  on  everyone  to  contmue  the  fight 
to  make  a  better  life  for  the  people  men- 
tioned above,  and  further  to  do  everything 
possible  to  bring  about  a  better  life  for  the 
underprivileged  people  all  over  the  world. 


A  Journey  of  Hope 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OP    FLOMDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  in  the  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Times 
indicates  that  perhaps  the  best  weapon 
we  have  asainst  communism  is  the  good, 
simple  American. 

One    such    American,    Dr.    Alfred    P. 


Seminario.  an  orthopedic  surgeon  from 
St.  Petersburg  in  my  district,  put  a  dent 
in  Communist  influence  in  Africa  as  a 
volunteer  with  Project  Hope. 

"HOPE  was  a  magic  word  with  the 
people,"  Dr.  Seminario  reports  after  his 
2-month  tour  with  Hope  in  Conakry, 
Guinea. 

HOPE'S  biggest  impact,  however,  is  on 
the  nation's  medical  education  system. 

During  Dr.  Seminario's  tour  of  duty, 
for  instance,  the  SS  Hope's  medlcai 
staff  conducted  3  clinics  a  week,  with 
each  of  the  25  volimteer  doctors  on  the 
staff  examining  from  30  to  50  patients 
a  day  and  selecting  the  most  serious  or 
most  instructive  cases  for  treatment  or 
surgery  aboard  the  white  hospital  ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  account  of 
Hope  In  Africa  merits  the  attention  of 
my  fellow  Members,  and  I  ask  that  the 
Times  article  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 
Mar.  30.   19651 

Duty  in  Guinea  Gives  Surgeon  New  Sense 

or  Values — A  Jouiinet  of  "HOPE" 

(By  Sam  Mase  of  the  Times  staff) 

"I've  never  had  such  a  desire  to  work — to 
take  advantage  of  things  we  have.  It  gave 
me  a  new  sense  of  values." 

That  is  what  Dr.  Alfred  P.  Seminario,  St. 
Petersburg  orthopedic  svu-geon.  says  hap- 
pened to  him  as  a  result  of  an  experience  he 
will  never  forget— a  mission  of  mercy  on  the 
good  ship  Hope  in  the  poverty-stricken  Re- 
public of  Guinea  in  Africa. 

"We  complain  because  our  air  conditioning 
isn't  workmg.  They  have  practically  noth- 
ing. The  people  are  like  zombies.  They  are 
unemployed  •  •  •  they  have  no  purpose  in 
life.  When  I  took  strolls  at  night  in  Conakry 
(capital  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea  where 
Hope  has  been  based)  I  would  see  htindreds 
of  homeless  sleeping  on  the  sidewalks."  he 
said. 

Project  Hope  (health  opportunity  for 
people  everywhere)  was  created  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Walsh  in  response  to  an  appeal  from 
President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  for  an  in- 
ternational people-to-people  program. 

Dr.  Walsh  talked  the  Navy  into  giving  him 
a  reserve  hospital  ship,  which  he  converted 
into  a  floating  medical  school.  The  good  ship 
Hope  responds  to  the  call  for  help  from 
underdeveloped  nations  eager  for  knowledge 
to  ease  the  suffering  of  their  people. 

The  ship's  staff  includes  about  25  physi- 
cians, surgeons,  and  dentists  who  volunteer 
their  services  for  brief  periods.  Dr.  Semi- 
nario Joined  the  ship  when  it  began  its  mis- 
sion at  Conakry  last  October.  He  spent  5 
weeks  there  before  he  was  relieved  by  an- 
other volunteer  orthopedist. 

Dr.  Seminario  describes  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  Conakry's  hospital:  "The  lowest  in 
the  world.  There  was  filth  and  dirt  all  over 
the  hospital,  and  because  there  were  no 
screens,  files  were  everywhere."  Therefore. 
It  became  one  of  Hope's  missions  to  teach 
sanitation  as  well  as  medical  techniques. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  In  Guinea  Is 
one  of  the  highest  in  the  world,  due  to  lack 
of  sanitation,  medical  supplies,  and  know- 
how,  he  said. 

During  Dr.  Seminario's  tour  of  duty,  the 
medical  staff  conducted  3  clinics  a  week. 
each  of  the  25  members  of  the  medical  staff 
seeing  from  30  to  50  patients  each  day. 
Those  who  were  to  be  treated  or  operated 
upon  were  selected  from  the  clinics. 

"Hope  was  a  magic  word  with  the  people. 
Those  treated  were  very  grateful." 

Dr.  Seminario  sees  the  work  of  Hope  as 
a  powerful  weapon  against  the  Commtinlst 
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efforts    to   win   backward    nations.      He    also 
praises  the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  was  svirprlsed  to  see  a  lot  of  Peace  Corps 
personnel  there  (in  Conakry).  And  they  are 
doing  a  beautiful  job.  Some  of  them  are 
teaching  the  natives  English;  some  are 
teaching   techjiical  subjects," 

Siunming  up  his  reaction  to  service  with 
Hope.  Dr.  Seminario  says.  "This,  to  me,  was 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  things  I  have 
done  in  mv  life." 


Anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26.  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
introduced  a  resolution  condemning  fur- 
ther persecution,  acts  of  terrorism,  and 
confiscation  against  the  Jews  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
a  similar  resolution  which  was  acted 
upon  by  the  New  York  State  Legislature: 

Resolution 
(Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  condemn  antlsemitism  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  take  steps  to  prevent 
further  persecutions  of,  and  acts  of  ter- 
rorism and  confiscation  against.  Jews  re- 
siding therein ) 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  of  the  United  States  are  deeply 
shocked  by  reports  appearing  In  the  press  and 
elsewhere  concerning  the  continued  oppres- 
sion, persecution,  and  tyranny  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Soviet  Russia  directed  toward 
Russian  JewTy  residing  In  Soviet  Russia; 
and 

Whereas  many  acts  of  terrorism,  confisca- 
tion, and  persecution  have  already  been  com- 
mitted against  such  Jewry  and  even  more 
serious  acts  are  threatened;  and 

Whereas  such  acts  have  resulted,  unjustly 
and  unwarrantedly,  in  the  confiscation  of 
property  and  in  the  deprivation  of  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  possessed  by  the 
Jewls*  people  in  that  country;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  because  of  its  humanitarian  Interests 
in  the  various  peoples  of  this  country  and 
their  interest  in  and  relationship  to  the  per- 
secuted Jews  of  Soviet  Russia,  should  regis- 
ter emphatic  protest  with  the  Rus-sian  Gov- 
ernment With  a  firm  request  that  it  should 
cease  and  desist  in  its  program  of  persecu- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  on  other  occasions  intervened  and 
Interceded  In  behalf  of  persecuted  minorities 
In  other  countries:    Now,   therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  (if  the  Senate  coTicur),  That  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  they  are  hereby  respectfully 
memorialized  to  condemn  antisemltism  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  of  America  be  ar.d 
he  hereby  is  respectfully  memorialized  to 
lodge  an  official  protest  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Russian  Government  against  the  concerted 
attack  presently  being  continued  directly 
and  indirectly,  by  the  latter  government  to- 
ward Russian  Jews  residing  in  such  country 
and  that  the  Department  of  State  be  and  it 
hereby  is  respectfully  memorialized  to  em- 
ploy its  best  diplomatic  efforts  in  an  attempt 
to  persuade  the  Russian  Government  to  de- 
sist from  any  further  persecutions  and  act.': 


of  terrorism  and  oomfiscatloii  oocnpilalned  of 
in  this  resolution;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  (if  tKe  Seriate  concur) ,  That  cop- 
ies Of  this  reeolutlon  be  trajiBmltted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Repiresentati»es  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress duly  elected  from  the  State  of  New  York 
and  that  the  latter  be  urged  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  resolution. 

By  order  of  the  assembly. 

John  T.  McKENx.^N. 

Clerk. 

Concurred  in.  without  amendment  by  or- 
der of  the  senate, 

Gforoe  H   V.\k  Lengen. 

Secretary. 


Presidential  Work  and  Play 
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HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26. 1965 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
May  15  edition  of  the  Washington  Post, 
staff  wi-iter  Edward  T.  FoUiard  assesses 
the  characteristics  which  have  enabled 
President  Johnson  to  bring  such  unpar- 
alleled zest  and  enthusiasm  to  the  most 
awesome  job  in  the  world.  To  my  col- 
leagues I  commend  Mr.  Folliard's 
article: 

Presidenti.^l    Work    and    Pl.w 
(  By  Edward  T.  FoUiard  ) 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  not  the  first  Presi- 
dent to  battle  furiously  to  take  over  the 
White  House  only  to  become  disenchanted 
with  it  as  a  place  to  live. 

All  of  his  predecessors  in  this  century  have 
managed  to  get  away  from  the  historic  man- 
sion for  varying  periods  of  time — Calvin 
Coolidge  for  as  long  as  thr^e  months  every 
summer. 

Mr.  Johnson  differs  from  the  others  in 
this  respect.  When  he  talks  about  going 
to  his  ranch  in  Texas,  he  s».ys  that  he  can 
get  more  work  done  down  there.  He  has 
even  arranged  to  use  an  office  in  Austin,  Tex.. 
65  miles  from  the  LB  J  Ranch.  He  never 
talks  about  going  to  Texas  for  recreation  or 
relaxation. 

There  are  two  p>ossible  explanations  for 
this.  He  does  not  realize  that  the  American 
people,  most  of  whom  are  ob  a  5-day  week, 
expect  their  President  to  take  it  easy  occa- 
sionally, or — and  this  seems  more  likely — 
he  has  never  learned  to  relax  in  the  ways  of 
his  predecessors. 

President  Roosevelt,  early  Jn  his  first  term, 
used  to  go  to  Campobello  Rnd  sail  a  boat 
with  his  KOiis.  Later  on  he  would  use  a 
cruiser  to  take  him  to  blue  water  so  that  he 
could  go  after  sailfish.  In  the  war  years, 
he  went  to  his  Hyde  Park  estate  in  upstate 
New  York  nearly  e\ery  weekend,  leaving 
Washington  Friday  and  returning  Monday. 

F.D.R.  hid  work  to  do  at  Hyde  Park — no 
President  ever  escapes  work  entirely  regard- 
less of  where  he  is— but  he  went  there  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  go  there  and  because  he 
felt  that  it  was  good  for  him  to  go   there. 

President  Truman  used  to  go  to  Key  West 
twice  a  year — in  the  early  winter  and  in  the 
spring  —besides  taking  frequent  breatliers  at 
his  home  in  Independence.  Wherever  he 
happened  to  be.  the  Missourian  took  that 
eiirlv     i->K)-nin£T     w:ilk.       That     was     for     his 


health.  For  relaxation,  he  played  poker,  and 
there  were  some  mighty  games  In  Key  West. 

Mr.  Truman  also  had  a  liking  for  bourbon, 
and  this  and  his  poker  playing  led  some  of 
his  fellow  Baptists  to  scold  him  on  one  oc- 
casion. The  great  majority  of  Americans 
saw  nothing  wrong  with  his  outings  at  Key 
West,  although  they  sometimes  smiled  or 
frowned  at  pictures  of  his  loud  beach  shirts. 

President  Eisenhower  used  to  enjoy  long 
vacations  in  Colorado,  fishing  in  the  Rockies 
or  golfing  at  the  Cherry  Hills  Club  in  Denver. 
He  did,  that  is,  until  he  was  hit  by  a  heart 
attack  in  1955.  after  which  he  would  go  to 
Palm  Springs,  Calif.  He  used  to  spend  long 
weekends  at  Gettysburg,  too,  and  got  in 
more  golf  there. 

The  American  people  did  not  mind  this 
at  all;  indeed,  they  seemed  pleased  when 
they  learned  that  Ike  did  his  own  cooking 
in  the  Rockies.  There  was  proof  that  they 
didn't  mind  in  the  1956  campaign.  The 
Democrats  charged  that  he  was  a  "part- 
time  President."  but  he  won  by  a  bigger 
landslide   than    in    1952. 

The  voters  seemed  to  be  saying  that  tliey 
would  rather  have  Ike  part  time  than  Adlai 
Stevenson  full  time. 

President  Kennedy  was  very  conscientious 
about  his  job.  Just  the  same,  he  made 
sure  he  stayed  in  shape  with  long  weekends 
on  Cape  Cod  in  the  siunmer  and  with  a 
sojourn  at  Palm  Beach  in  the  winter.  He 
loved  to  swim  and  sail,  and  to  play  golf 
when  an  old  back  injury  was  not  bothering 
him. 

President  Johnson  likes  to  tell  of  some 
advice  that  he  got  from  an  oldtimer  when 
he  was  a  freshman  on  Capitol  Hill — some- 
thing about  the  lawmakers  being  divided 
between  "show  horses"  and  "workhorses." 
Anyway,  he  became  a  workhorse  on  the  Hill, 
and  he  remains  one  at  the  White  House  or 
Texas  or  wherever  he  is. 

He  doesn't  play  golf,  at  least  he  hasn't 
played  for  a  long  time.  He  doesn't  fish  and 
he  doesn't  play  poker.  He  reads  only  for 
information.  He  doesn't  seem  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  theater  and  watches  tele- 
vision only  for  news. 

Photographs  showing  Mr.  Johnson  astride 
a  horse  at  his  L.B.J.  Ranch  may  suggest  that 
he  spends  a  good  deal  of  time  In  that  fashion. 
But  he  doesn't.  When  he  goes  to  Texas,  he 
spends  most  of  his  time  working  and  usually 
he  has  Cabinet  officers  and  other  officials 
down  there  working  with  him. 

Is  this  good?  Wouldn't  it  be  better  for 
the  36th  President — and  also  for  the  coun- 
try— if  he  gave  more  time  to  recreation  and 
relaxation? 

The  average  American  probably  would  say 
"yes"  to  these  questions,  and.  If  given  a 
chance,  would  advise  Mr.  Johnson  to  take  it 
easy  occasionally.  But  he  happens  to  be  a 
man  for  whom  politics — that  Is,  the  art  of 
government — is  both  a  vocation  and  an 
avocation. 


Test  Pilot  W.  L.  (Lou)  Everett 

EXTFNSION  OF  REIVIARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALrFORNIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  thr 
recent  ti'agic  death  of  a  courageous  and 
talented  test  pilot  who  was  involved  ir. 
development  of  a  revolutionary  new  air- 
craft occuned  amid  circumstances  whicl: 
afforded  a  maximum  of  publicity. 

This  accident  occurred  on  April  27 
1965.  A  review  of  data  on  this  aircraft 
indicates  that  it  is  a  sound  flight  con- 


cept and  tliat  the  plane  should  be  further 
developed  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
air  strength. 

The  U.S.  Army,  General  Electric  Co.. 
and  the  Ryan  Aeronautical  Co.,  have 
made  an  Intensive  investigation  of  the 
;>lane's  integral  systems  and  its  per- 
f  onnance  data  previous  to  April  27.  The 
conversion  from,  fans  for  vertical  flights 
to  jets  for  horizontal  flight  had  been 
made  by  these  planes  more  than  1,000 
times.  At  the  time  of  the  April  27  fail- 
ure, the  pilot  was  checking  the  cockpit 
prior  to  converting  the  aircraft  from  con- 
ventional jet  flight  to  the  fan-powered 
mode  used  for  vertical  flight  and  hover- 
ing. 

The  plane  involved  had  logged  more 
than  36  hours  of  flight  time  requiring  45 
conversions  from  fans  to  straight  jets. 

I  share  with  the  Ryan  Ck)..  and  the 
family  and  friends  of  W.  L.  "Lou"  Ever- 
ett their  sense  of  loss,  and  with  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  deeply  appreciate  tiie  con- 
tribution to  the  future  of  America's  air- 
craft development  that  his  career  repre- 
sented. 


The  Courts  and  Obscenity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or   NKBKASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  becoming  more  difficult  every  day  to 
fight  the  battle  against  obscenity  and 
pornography,  and  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  is  the  attitude  of  the  courts. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  could  have 
laws  to  protect  the  innocent.  But  in  this 
modem  age  such  laws,  when  enacted  by 
the  Congress  and/or  local  legislative 
tKXiies,  are  struck  down  by  the  courts 
in  their  zeal  to  protect  the  "rights"  of 
those  who  would  corrupt  our  youth  and 
our  society  for  the  sake  of  the  almighty 
dollar. 

One  more  example  of  this  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  courts  is  outlined  In  the 
following  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Catholic  "Virginian  recently,  which  dis- 
cusses the  recent  ruling  of  a  Richmond 
circuit  court  Judge  that  Virginia's  mo- 
tion picture  censorship  law  is  unconsti- 
tutional: 

[Prom   the   Catholic   Virginian] 
Thk    Best   Censor 

A  Richmond  circuit  court  judge's  ruling 
upsetting  Virginia's  motion  picture  censor- 
.=.hip  law  apparently  is  going  to  make  it  next 
to  Impossible,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  keep 
obscene  movies  off  the  screens  of  the  States 
theaters. 

Judge  John  Wlngo  Knowles,  following  the 
ruling  of  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  in  a  simi- 
lar case  Involving  Maryland's  censorship  law, 
ruled  that  Virginia's  act  Is  enforced  \mcon- 
stitutionally.  It  places  unconstitutional 
prior  restraint  on  film  distributc«-s  and  does 
not  give  them  speedy  relief  In  the  coiu-ts. 

Neither  court  struck  down  censorship  It- 
self. In  fact,  the  Supreme  Court  suggested 
Maryland  might  change  Its  law  to  make  It 
conform  to  the  Constitution. 

Virginia  could  and  should  do  likewise.  An 
effective  censorship  law  is  needed. 


The  Richmond  Times-Disi>atch,  com- 
menting editorially  on  Judge  Knowles'  rul- 
ing, said: 

"Some  persons  say  that  regardless  of  the 
legal  aspects,  the  censoring  of  movies  should 
be  abandoned  In  Virginia.  Frankly,  we,  ajid 
many  other  Americans,  are  sick  of  the  filth 
with  which  the  public  is  being  fiooded  today 
In  books,  stage  plays  and  movies.  Trying  to 
stem  the  tide  may  be  like  trying  to  st<H)  the 
flow  of  the  Mississippi  with  a  spoon.  But 
maybe  even  a  gesture  in  this  direction  serves 
a  pixrpose  in  letting  the  pornography  p)ed- 
dlers  know  that  somebody  is  concerned  about 
what  they  are  doing  to  the  minds  and 
moi^  of  Americans — and  especially  to  young 
people." 

The  question  of  giving  Virginia  an  effec- 
tive c^nsorstUp  law  In  barmony  with  the 
Constitution  addresses  Itself  to  the  general 
assembly.  Quite  probably,  the  legislature 
will  be  asked  to  make  such  changes  as  are 
necessary  at  Its  1966  session. 

It  would  probably  be  the  middle  of  1966 
before  a  new  censorship  law  with  teeth  In 
It  could  become  operative.  In  the  Interim, 
a  lot  of  fllth  could  be  splashed  on  the  screen 
In  Virginia. 

All  of  which  points  up  the  fact  that  the 
best  censorship  Is  the  Individual  conscience 
rightly  formed.  The  Legion  of  Decency  jm-o- 
vldes  closer  screening,  probably,  than  most 
censorship  boards. 

Unfortiinately,  some  films  are  not  sub- 
mitted for  review  by  the  legion.  Movie- 
goers, as  a  result,  must  be  alert  to  the  un- 
rated films. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  is  very  dis- 
couraging and  I  suppose  the  filth  ped- 
dlers hope  we  will  just  give  up.  But  the 
battle  can  be  won,  and  It  will  be  won,  by 
an  alert  and  aroused  citizenry  who  will 
Insist  on  adequate  legal  measures  to  solve 
this  serious  problem. 


Martin  Lather  King  on  a  Tightrope 
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HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
to  many  Americans  that  the  great  advo- 
cate of  civil  rights,  Martin  Luther  King, 
Is  in  fact  a  disciple  of  conflicting  causes. 
While  supposedly  supporting  increased 
freedom  for  his  people  at  home,  his  pub- 
lic pronouncements  continually  echo  the 
Communist  line  whose  victory  can  end 
only  in  slavery  for  all  Americans. 

Some  of  us  warned  a  long  time  ago 
that  the  agitator  of  violent  demonstra- 
tions and  the  defiance  of  law  and  order 
possessed  two  faces.  Now  others  are 
worried  about  where  he  may  be  leading 
his  well-intentioned,  but  unsuspecting 
followers.  There  is  every  indication  that 
one  of  King's  chief  supporters,  the  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House,  may  be  losing 
some  of  his  admiration  for  the  self-styled 
saviour. 

The  following  column  by  Holmes  Alex- 
ander from  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Mont- 
gomery Advertiser  points  up  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  King-Johnson  relation- 
ship: 


District  of  CoixntxiA  Dispatcb 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washinoton.— Dr,  Martin  Luther  King  Is 
somewhere  in  the  revolving  door  between 
the  vestibule  of  power  and  the  great  out- 
doors of  White  House  disfavor. 

There  is  persuasive  Information  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  regards  the  voting  rights  blU 
as  his  last  legislative  obligation  to  the  Negro 
revolutionaries  whom  Dr.  Ring  leads,  and 
that  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  may  find 
himself  on  the  pavement  for  reasons  as- 
signed, such  as: 

Dr.  King  stlU  stands  imder  the  thunder- 
ous Indictment  of  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  who  called  him  a  continental  liar, 
and  it's  very  difficult  for  anybody  to  be 
simultaneovisly  registered  In  tbe  good  book 
of  Mr.  President  and  the  bad  book  of  Mr. 
Hoover. 

Dr.  King  has  publicly  deprecated  the 
President's  war  poUcy  In  Vietnam.  L.B.J.  is 
apt  to  be  touchy  on  the  point  which  the 
Negro  leader  makes;  namely,  that  we  cant 
afford  to  support  both  a  war  against  commu- 
nism and  the  war  on  poverty. 

Finally,  Dr.  King  has  not  fuUy  renounced 
his  shoot-from-the-hlp  plan  for  a  leftwing 
boycott  of  southern  industries  and  products. 

Dr.  E:ing,  in  fact,  begins  to  resemble  Dr. 
Nemesis  to  the  Johnson  administration.  He 
embodies  just  about  all  of  the  possible  dls- 
ast»%  which  could  befall  the  Great  Society 
and  tarnish  its  record  in  history,  not  to  say 
its  reelection  chances.  Ttxe  catastrophes 
which  the  Democratic  future  watchers  most 
fear  are  three  In  number. 

No.  1  dread  is  that  the  protests  against  the 
ground  fighting  and  the  air  bombardments 
in  Vietnam  wUl  reach  serious  dimensions  on 
the  homefront.  The  President  has  smashed 
down  most  of  the  opposition  he  encotmtered 
in  the  Senate.  He  has  been  able  to  keep  the 
big.  powerful,  pacifist  newspapers  from  treat- 
ing him  the  way  they  treated  Barry  Gold- 
water  for  taking  the  militant  Une  against 
communism.  But  recent  street  demonstra- 
tions which  President  Johnson  had  a  chance 
to  witness  from  tbe  White  House  windows 
clearly  called  for  harshness  against  Alabama 
but  softness  toward  oommunlstn  In  Asia.  A 
marriage  of  minds,  p>erfanud  by  the 
Reverend  King,  between  the  N^xo  radic&ls 
and  the  peacemongers  could  breed  real  trou- 
ble for  the  administration. 

No.  2  dread  is  of  domestic  lawlessness.  The 
profxjsed  doubling  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia police  force  (following  a  report  which 
showed  violent  crime  In  April  1965  up  25  per- 
cent since  April  1964)  dramatizes  the  rise  of 
the  criminal  classes  during  t^ie  Johnson 
Presidency.  It  Is  no  longer  altogether  un- 
couth to  note  a  coiuiectlon  between  the 
crime  rates  and  the  Negro  population.  A 
State  Governor,  holding  a  Washington  press 
conference,  dropped  a  heavy  remark  about 
"nonviolent  brlckthrowers"  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  some  of  Dr.  King's  follow- 
ers. There  Is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  King  can 
give  the  administration  the  kind  of  long  hot 
stimmer  it  hopes  to  avert. 

Lastly,  Dr.  King's  threatened  boycott,  al- 
though currently  In  abeyance.  Is  a  threat  to 
the  national  prosperity  In  which  the  admin- 
istration places  so  much  reliance  and  pride. 
Mississippi,  one  of  the  Southern  States  on 
Dr.  King's  target  chart,  has  Just  dispatched 
a  trade  mission  to  Europe  with  the  blessings 
of  the  Commerce  Department.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  breathholding  here  for 
fear  that  Dr.  King's  international  reputation 
as  a  "peace"  spokesman  may  oauoe  trouble 
for  the  IfisslssippAans  who  will  be  peddling 
Miaslssippi  prodMctB  in  West  Europe. 

Right  now  lt%  hard  to  teU  whether  Dr. 
King  is  coining  or  going  Uiroti^h  the  re- 
volving door. 
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America,  the  Citadel  of  Freedom 
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Wednesday,  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  excellent  programs 
sponsored  by  the  American  Legion  Aux- 
iliary is  Its  Americanism  program.  A 
part  of  that  program  is  an  essay  contest 
conducted  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 
The  title  selected  this  year  was,  "Ameri- 
canism, the  Citadel  of  Freedom."  The 
winning  essay  for  the  10.  11.  and  12 
grades  was  Miss  Pam  Widner,  of  Westby, 
Wis.,  and  I  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Members  and  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  prize-winning  es- 
say by  Pam  Widner.  I  am  proud  of  the 
excellent  work  of  this  young  lady  and 
also  of  the  work  of  Bill  Hasse,  of  Caze- 
novia.  Wis.,  whose  essay  won  second 
place.  I  hope  this  recognition  will  en- 
courage a  continuance  of  this  activity  by 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  and  stim- 
ulate additional  interest  in  the  program 
among  young  Americans. 

America,  the  Cit.^del  of  Freedom 
( By  Pam  Widner,  Westby,  Wis, ) 

What  an  emotional  picture  this  phrase 
brings  to  the  minds  of  Americans.  Stirring 
sights  and  scenes  of  past  and  present 
America.  The  red.  white,  and  blue  "freedom" 
flag,  the  cracked  Liberty  Bell,  Francis  Scott 
Key  composing  during  the  heat  of  a  battle 
while  looking  at  "Old  Glory." 

A  hot.  stuffy  room  where  several  learned 
men  bitterly  discuss  and  argue  over  a  docu- 
ment which  begins  "We.  the  people — ." 
Later,  more  discussion  and  argument.  This 
time  the  subject  of  attention  is  called  a 
Bill  of  Rights.  It  has  to  do  with  the  basic 
freedoms  demanded  by  the  States,  and  again 
the  word.  Wars.  Men  dying  to  preserve 
the  freedoms  they  have  established — men  dy- 
ing to  preserve  the  country  where  these 
freedoms  flourish.  Development  and  growth 
of  a  nation.  An  expanding  nation  of  men 
MMd  women  of  high  ideals  and  values. 

We  think  too,  of  the  thrill  of  cheering  a 
s?igantic  missle  as  science  endeavors  to  fur- 
ther the  borders  of  freedom.  The  satisfied 
and  grateful  feeling  when  yotu:  contrtbution 
to  medical  research  have  conquered  another 
enemy  of  society.  The  accomplishments  and 
graves  of  great  leaders  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  preservation  of  American 
liberties. 

These  symbolic  footnotes  to  hi&torv  are 
familiar  to  us  all.  Not  so  many  of  us, "how- 
ever, consider  and  reflect  the  most  important 
freedoms  that  we  sometimes  tend  to  dis- 
regard and  take  for  granted.  But  what  would 
happen  Lf  we  could  not  go  to  church  of  Sim- 
day  morning:  we  could  not  have  Easter  and 
ClirLstmas:  if  there  would  be  no  hope  of 
being  saved?  Suppose  the  government  regu- 
lated all  transportation  and  checked  all 
mail  -even  letters  to  your  loved  ones.  Your 
dnily  newspaper  and  news  magazines  would 
all  give  the  same  views.  Or  perhaps  your 
children  were  taken  out  of  school  after  eighth 
grade  or  maybe  high  school — what  about  the 
college  you  had  intended  for  them?  How 
would  you  react  to  curtailing  all  political 
activities?  No  fundralsing  organizations, 
nor  convention,  nor  election  days. 

Ifs  a  staggering  thought,  but  many  p>eo- 
ples  of  the  world  live — rather,  exist  without 
even  knowledge  of  such  things.  A  highly 
organized  secrecy  machine?     No.     More  cor- 


rectly a  mllitajy  control  system — control  of 
everything.  And  still  such  people  are  com- 
placent. How  can  you  be  dissatisfied  if  you 
know  of  nothing  better.  Only  an  ugly  mem- 
ory of  things  mxich  worse.  Yet  we  com- 
plain, we  criticize,  we  improve. 

This  system  of  freedom  was  not  jiro- 
pounded  to  be  perfect.  Very  prevalent  to- 
day is  the  Negro  problem,  the  Appalachian 
problem,  the  query  of  foreign  policy.  But 
oiu^  is  fashioned  from  the  greatest  political 
ideas  and  successful  government  ideals  of  the 
centuries.  It  is  a  slow,  complicated  process: 
and  intricate  system,  yet  so  much  better 
than  any  other  form  of  control  It  Is  hailed 
as  the  beginning  of  modern  world  democracy. 

The  American  system  puts  the  governing 
power  in  the  hands  of  Its  people.  They 
fought  and  died  for  the  right  to  do  so.  They 
expanded  and  nourished  its  growth.  They 
now  continue  to  preserve  and  improve  It. 
Americans,  accept  thankfully  your  respon- 
sibility to  uphold  and  protect  your  Ameri- 
ca—citadel of  vour  freedom. 


Kudos  for  L.B.J. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday.  May  26,  1965 

Mr,  SISK,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  going 
through  a  backlog  of  newspapers  from 
my  district  recently.  I  was  very  pleased 
to  come  across  an  editorial  from  the 
April  27  issue  of  the  Fresno  Bee  which  so 
aptly  expresses  my  own  admiration  for 
the  astuteness  and  abilities  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  that  I  would  Like  to 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  request  permission  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concressign.al 
Record. 

L  B.J.  Has  History  Worhlng  for  Him 
President  Lyndon  B,  Johiiison  has  every 
right  to  look  back  upon  the  first  months  of 
the  present  Congress  with  more  thjtn  a  pinch 
Of  self-sati.sfaction.  Up  to  now,  it  has  been 
pretty  much  of  a  Johnson  show. 

He  already  has  won  a  public  aid  to  etlu- 
cation  program  and  lia.s  signed  it  into  law. 
He  Ls  assured  of  Federal  progranis  for  hospi- 
tal care  for  the  aged,  tied  to  social  security. 
He  will  get  an  expanded  wnr  agaiast  pov- 
erty bill.  Congress  has  made  it  cieiu-.  a^  well, 
it  will  give  him  a  voting  rights  bill— the  onlv 
question  being  when  and  in  what  form. 

Moreover,  Congress  is  sympathetic  to  his 
urgings  for  legislation  to  attack  water  pol- 
lution, to  buy  up  park  lands  for  the  people, 
to  beautify  the  countryside,  to  rewrite  farm 
programs,  to  assault  cancer  and  heart 
disease,  to  turn  to  that  long  overdue  Job 
of  rewriting  the  Nation's  immigration  laws, 
to  encourage  the  art*,  to  create  a  more  re- 
alistic presidential  succession  statute.  Tliese 
and  others. 

The  John.son  magic  is  worlcing. 
The  President  has  certain  things  working 
for  him  which  are  Indispenstble  to  winning 
congressional  support. 

The  most  important,  pcrhfips.  is  momen- 
tmn. 

Many  of  the  programs  for  which  Johnson 
is  winning  support  are  based  on  ideas  ex- 
pressed years  ago  and  whicb  arc  Just  now 
beginning  to  take  hold.  For  instance:  The 
concept  that  education  is  more  than  a  local 
district  concern,  it  Is  a  national  concern: 
the  principle  that  none  of  the  aged  should 
go  without  medical  attention  simply  because 


tiiey  ha',  e  no  bank  accounts:  the  fact  th.. 
despoliation  is  a  national  crime  against  th. 
people  as  well  as  against  nature;  the  convic- 
tion tliat  poverty  is  more  than  a  city  or  ; 
county  or  a  State  concern — that  it  is  a  .so- 
cial foiicern  and  therefore  a  problem  for 
the    general    society. 

Think  back  for  a  moment  to  the  hours 
past  American  Presidents,  F>articularly  u. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry  S.  Trumai. 
and  John  P.  Kennedy,  and  their  urgings  fo.- 
programs  geared  to  the  [people's  needs  where 
they  live,  and  Johnson's  urgings  sound  great- 
ly similar. 

All  have  In  common  a  broad  concern  fo; 
the  people  and  through  the  people  for  th>» 
national  good.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  in- 
clude Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  among  the.<=i 
but  it  would  not  be  faithftil:  He  had  no  les.~ 
an  affection  for  the  people,  but  he  differed 
sharply,  in   his  attitudes,  on  means. 
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Unpleasant  Necessity? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  editorials 
recently  appearing  In  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegi-am  and  the  Fort  Worth 
Press  concerning  Presidential  action  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  present  com- 
mentaries well  worth  general  reading. 

Under  lea\e  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
submit  herewith  the  two  editorials  re- 
ferred to: 

I  From  the  Port  Worth   (Tex.  I    Press.  Mav  3 

1965) 

Unpl:;.\s\nt  Necessity? 

Sending    U.S.    forces    to    the    neighboring 

Dominican  Republic  was  an  act  of  necessity 

We  may  deplore  the  necessity,  but  we  cannot 

deplore     the     action.     President     Johnson's 

prompt   decision  illustrated  the  courage  of 

conimonsense.     The  action  had  to  be  swift 

or  not  at  all. 

Tliere  are  signs  that  some  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  are  un- 
happy with  this  action.  But  the  United 
States  merely  did  what  the  OAS  could  and 
should  have  done,  had  it  been  equipped.  If 
the  action  had  awaited  time  for  the  OAS  to 
go  through  its  usual  mumbo-jumbo,  It  would 
have  been  too  late. 

Tlie  argent  issue  wa^  the  rescue  of  Ameri- 
cans whose  lives  were  in  danger.  Tliat  is  a 
first  duty  of  tlie  American  Goveriunent  in 
any  situation.  Rescue  of  other  nationals  who 
wanted  to  leave,  including  even  some  Domini- 
cans, could  be  nothing  more  than  an  act  of 
mercy. 

President  Johnson  says  the  disorder  wa.= 
being  ptushed  by  Communist  elements. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  cannot  tolerate 
any  more  Castros  in  its  middle.  Whatever 
is  necessary  to  prevent  a  Communist  take- 
over In  any  American  country,  big  or  little, 
ought  to  be  undertaken  in  self-protection  fo:- 
the  whole  area,  especially  the  countries  of 
Central  and  South  America. 

The  United  States  already  has  announced 
it  is  prepared  to  "transfer  its  responsibility 
l-o  the  OAS  at  the  earliest  possible  moment   ' 

Tlie  sooner  otir  forces  can  leave  the  better 
Americans  will  like  it.  But  we  will  not  leave 
U.S.  citizens,  or  other  innocent  victims,  to 
the  mercies  of  mob  rule,  whether  Inspired  by 
local  ruffians  or  more  sinister  elements. 

Until  then,  the  whole  hemisphere  should 
have  but  a  single,  prayerful  hope:  That  some 
leaders  in  the  Dominican  Republic  can  estab- 


lish a  stable.  non-Communist  government, 
capable  of  keeping  order— and  quickly. 


[Prom  the  Port  Worth  (Tex.)  Star -Telegram. 

May  5,  1965] 

Monroe   Doctrine    Revived? 

President  Johnson  may  have  revived  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  In  a  new  form  in  two  ad- 
dresses about  the  trouble  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  He  told  a  television  audience  that 
"the  American  nations  cannot,  rnust  not, 
and  will  not  permit  the  establishment  of 
another  Communist  government  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere." 

Lat«-,  he  spoke  at  a  Washington  meeting 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO 
BuUding  Trades  Department  and  said  that 
"we  don't  propose  to  sit  here  in  our  rocking 
chair  on  our  folded  hands  and  let  the  Com- 
munists set  up  any  government  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere." 

When  President  James  Monroe  made  his 
famous  pronouncement  he  was  warning  Eu- 
ropean nations  against  attempting  to  ex- 
tend their  governmental  systems  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  President  Johnson  was 
talking  of  communism,  and  he  attempted  to 
make  It  a  hemispheric  declaration.  His  suc- 
cess in  that  attempt  will  be  Judged  by  the 
support  he  receives  from  other  American  na- 
tions. 

There  is  much  more  reason  now  than  In 
the  time  of  President  Monroe  for  hemispheric 
participation  In  a  warning,  backed  by  force 
where  necessary,  against  extending  in  this 
part  of  the  world  a  system  which  by  the 
public  pronouncement  of  Its  leaders  has  a 
ptirpoee  of  promoting  revolution  In  non- 
Communist  countries,  with  a  view  to  even- 
tual world  domination. 

A  great  hindrance  to  hemispheric  coopera- 
tion In  this  matter  is  the  Just  and  proper 
opposition  to  any  interference  by  one  na- 
tion In  the  affairs  of  another.  This  opposi- 
tion is  right.  The  principle  of  noninterfer- 
ence is  sound,  and  it  ought  to  be  observed. 
Sometimes,  though,  the  attempts  to  observe 
it  are  self-defeating.  They  are  self-defeating 
when  they  condemn  as  Intervention,  and 
sometimes  prevent,  an  action  to  defend 
against  intervention. 

The  United  States  has  been  showing  more 
military  muscle  lately  in  some  places  where 
it  ought  to  lae  shown.  It  still,  however, 
has  not  taken  the  diplomatic  offensive  at 
some  times  when  It  should  not  be  on  the 
defensive  against  charges  of  intervention. 
Instead  of  defending  its  Intervention  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  United  States  could 
have  led  off  with  intervention  charges  against 
Cuba  and,  directly  or  indirectly,  against  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Pelping,  China.  If  charges 
of  Intervention  were  placed  where  they  be- 
long and  the  evidence  produced,  there  would 
be  less  reason  for  Latin  American  states  to 
look  with  distrust  upon  an  action  by  the 
United  States  to  defend  the  hemisphere 
against  intervention. 

Somehow  or  other,  if  the  American  states 
hope  to  protect  themselves  against  inter- 
vention, there  has  t-o  be  a  wav  of  doing  some- 
thing  about  it. 


Colonel  O'Meara  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26. 1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  quite  prop- 
erly become  one  of  our  greatest  Federal 


institutions  and  Its  Important  role  In 
the  daily  lives  of  many  millions  of  our 
men,  women,  and  children  Is  understood 
and  appreciated  by  too  few  of  our  jjeople. 

One  of  the  most  efficiently  operated 
Veterans'  Administration  regional  ofSces 
in  the  United  States  is  the  Hartford, 
Conn.,  oflBce  which  is  under  the  direction 
of  Col.  Edward  W.  O'Meara  with  whom  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  for 
many  years.  I  was  delighted  to  read  in 
the  May  18.  1965  edition  of  the  New 
Britain.  Conn..  Herald,  an  article  by  an- 
other old  friend.  Arthur  E.  McEvoy,  man- 
aging editor  emeritus  of  the  Herald,  who 
in  his  capacity  as  "The  Observer" 
brought  home  the  fact  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  today  is  the  biggest 
business  organization  in  the  United 
States  and  detailed  its  broad  and  vital 
services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognition  of  the 
laudable  performance  of  Colonel  O'Meara 
and  of  the  Hartford  regional  office  In  its 
dedication  to  the  administration  of  an 
established  program  of  humanltarlanlsm, 
I  attach  herewith  the  text  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Evoy's  column.  "State  VA  Part  of  Largest 
Business  Firm  in  United  States" : 
The  Observer:  State  VA  Part  of  Largest 
Business  Firm  in  United  Statfs 
(By  Arthvir  E.  McEvoy) 

Twenty  years  after  V-E  Day  and.  the  end  of 
World  War  n  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
through  its  Hartford  office,  is  disbursing 
more  than  $70  million  annually  in  Connect- 
icut to  administer  many  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  men  and  women  who  were  in  the 
military  service  in  two  world  wars  and  their 
dependent  survivors. 

In  the  new  Federal  Building  in  the  capital 
city,  around  which  the  activities  of  the  VA 
in  Connecticut  revolve,  many  functions  af- 
fecting the  lives  of  ex-GI's.  their  widows  and 
children  are  carried  out  by  tJbe  staff  of  Col. 
Edward  W.  O'Meara.  regional  manager. 

SERVICES  LISTED 

These  include  compensation  payments, 
pensions,  educational  allowances,  grants  to 
paraplegic  veterans  of  $10,000  toward  build- 
ing or  buying  a  home  and  benefits  to  widows 
and  minor  children.  The  extent  of  the 
transactions  may  be  visualized  by  the  num- 
ber of  checks  Issued  in  April.  In  that  month 
chacks  went  to  42,479  living  veterans  and 
13,973  to  widows,  widows  and  chUdren  or 
children  alone.  Of  the  latter  figure,  6.582 
went  to  the  World  War  I  account  and  6.401  to 
World  War  II  beneficiaries. 

In  a  display  case  in  the  main  corridor  of 
VA  regional  headquarters  Is  a  newspaper 
article  saying  "Today,  the  biggest  business 
organization  in  the  United  States  Is  not  Gen- 
eral Motors  or  A.T.  &  T.  but  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Veterans  and  their  im- 
mediate families  comprise  almost  half  the 
total  JJS.  population  and  the  VA  has  some 
22  million  'customers'  in  its  active  files." 
VNiQUE  system 

The  Hartford  office  has  records  of  235,000 
of  the  350.000  veterans  In  Connecticut.  In  a 
forest  of  steel  cabinets  are  their  mUitary  his- 
tory, data  on  medical  examinations  and  treat- 
ments as  well  as  two-way  correspondence.  A 
unique  filing  system  installed  as  an  experi- 
ment for  possible  use  throughout  the  Nation 
enables  members  of  the  staff  to  find  a  folder 
enclosing  any  veteran's  record  with  a  minl- 
mtim  of  time  and  effort. 

Specialists  fill  many  posts  in  the  Hartford 
office.  A  tour  discloses  the  desks  of  phjrsi- 
cians,  lawyers,  construction  experts,  occupa- 
tion experts,  loan  administration  agents,  In- 
surance underwriters  and  accountants,  a 
cross  section  of  the  professional  fields.  Other 
employees  vital  to  the  operation  are  Plexo- 
WTiter   operators,  stenographers,  dlstaphone 


operators.    In  addition  are  ooany  requiring 
special  skills  or  understanding. 

GOOD   K(»rG>ASE    RISKS 

In  the  Loan  Guarantee  Dtvlsioai  are  ap- 
proximately 95,000  mortgage  loans  whicb  tlie 
office  has  guaranteed  amounting  to  about 
tl  billion.  "Evidence  of  how  our  yeteraofl 
have  taken  care  of  their  mortgage  obliga- 
tions is  Indicated  by  the  remarkably  low  loss 
ratio  which  is  three-tenths  of  1  percent." 
said  Colonel  O'Meara,  adding,  "This,  I  think 
anyone  would  sav.  Is  an  extraordinary  rec- 
ord." 

Versatile  machines  speed  the  work  and 
make  possible  swift  handling  of  an  enormous 
amount  of  bixsiness  transacted.  By  means  of 
a  telecommunication  system  about  520  mes- 
sages are  sent  out  monthly  and  about  625 
received.  The  office  can  and  does  speak 
with  all  VA  Installations  In  the  country 
through  a  series  of  relays. 

StlPERVISES    ESTATES 

The  mail  desk  handles  about  70,000  pieces 
of  mall  a  month,  40.000  incoming  and  30,000 
outgoing.  Of  those  received  atx>ut  7,000  are 
processed  by  a  mechanical  locator  index  that 
looked  to  this  writer  like  a  smaU  scale  ferrls 
wheel.  A  push  of  a  button  brings  within 
reach  of  the  operator's  hand  the  addresses 
of  many  thousands  of  veterans  in  ttie  State. 

Many  unanticipated  problems  are  handled 
by  the  chief  attorney's  office  which  also  ex- 
ercises supervtelon  over  estates  amounting 
to  $9  million  of  some  6,300  Incompetent 
veterans  as  well  as  beneficiaries  and  minor 
children. 

IXirtng  the  fiscal  year  1964,  $72,500,000  was 
expended  In  Connecticut  to  carry  out  various 
functions  of  the  regional  Hartford  office. 
This  undertaking  was  accomplished  by  a  staff 
of  118  whose  working  space  and  appurte- 
nances occupy  30,500  square  feet,  the  entire 
first  floor  of  the  Federal  building. 

Colonel  O'Meara.  who  heads  tills  big  op- 
eration. Is  no  stranger  to  New  Britain.  He 
was  the  first  manager  of  the  social  security 
office  in  this  citv. 


Biennial  Awards  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
cans for  ConstitHtional  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK^ 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  evening 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C.,  the  bien- 
nial awards  meeting  of  the  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action  was  held.  Present 
were  the  officers  and  trustees  of  this  body 
dedicated  to  preservation  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  their 
purpose  was  to  award  the  biennial  cer- 
tificates to  Congressmen  of  both  Houses 
who,  in  their  opinion,  had  supported  leg- 
islative measures  sustaining,  strengthen- 
ing, and  defending  the  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  as  defined  by 
the  Pounding  Fathers  of  our  Repubhc. 

Manj'  fine  words  were  spoken  by  Adm. 
Ben  Moreell.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  but  I  thought  in  these  days 
when  we  are  considering  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Congress,  that  the  words 
of  the  president  of  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action,  retired  Maj.  Gen. 
Thomas  A.  Lane,  U.S.  Army,  were  par- 
ticularly apropos.    They  are: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am  greatly  hon- 
ored this  evening  to  be  associated  with  Ad- 
miral MoreeU.  Governor  Edison,   and   other 
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members  of  ovir  board  of  trustees  In  repre- 
senting Americans  for  Ckxnstltutional  Action. 
We  speak  for  the  thousands  of  our  meinbeis 
throughout  the  country  who  are  here  In  spirit 
to  honor  our  distinguished  guests. 

The  deep  and  single-minded  concern  of 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action  Is  the 
election  of  constitutional  conservatives  to 
Congress.  We  think  that  the  Congress  Is  the 
very  heart  of  constitutional  government. 
It  is  the  basic  branch  in  our  Government  of 
divided  p)owers.  Congress  can  pass  laws  over 
a  Presidential  veto,  it  can  impeach  a  Presi- 
dent or  a  Supreme  Court  Justice.  The  Con- 
stitution does  prudently  divide  the  powers  of 
Qovemment,  but  it  places  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  representatives  of  the 
people  In  the  Congress. 

Today,  the  Congress  is  challenged  by  the 
emergence  of  a  new  force  in  our  national  life. 
the  political  party.  The  political  party 
bridges  those  divisions  of  the  governmental 
power  so  carefully  Incorporated  in  our  Con- 
stitution. Its  interests  are  to  tuiite  the  leg- 
islative, executive,  and  Judicial  powers  In 
service  to  the  party. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  political  party  Is 
an  evil  Influence,  but  only  that  it  is  a  dan- 
ger oxis  influence.  It  is  natural  and  right  that 
men  and  women  of  like  mind  should  be  as- 
sociated In  their  political  endeavors.  It  Is 
essential,  however,  that  all  such  associations 
be  subordinated  to  the  fundamental  law  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  The  evil  grows 
when  men  place  their  allegiance  to  party 
above  their  allegiance  to  the  Constitution. 

Individual  Members  of  Congress  cannot 
alone  withstand  the  pressures  of  oiir  pow- 
erful executive  branch.  Only  the  Congress 
as  a  whole,  conscious  of  its  own  responsibil- 
ities and  aware  of  the  encroachments  of  the 
executive  and  Judicial  branches,  can  act  ef- 
fectively to  protect  Its  Members  from  the 
executive  power. 

Congress  is  not  an  effective  body  today. 
It  does  not  protect  its  Members  from  the 
executive  retribution. 

We  honor  tonight  those  Members  of  the 
88th  Congress  who  persevered  in  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  Constitution  they  were  sworn 
to  uphold.  Like  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylae, 
they  hold  a  redoubt  which  is  vital  to  the  sui- 
vival  of  our  coiintry.  We  applaud  their  vision 
and  courage  and  we  summon  all  of  our  jieople 
to  rally  to  the  noble  cause  which  they  so 
ably  serve. 


The  Great  Society  Is  Not  for  Indians — 
Indians  Ignored  m  Great  Society  Plant 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  a  column  which  appeared  in  the 
Gadsden  Times  of  Gadsden.  Ala.,  on  May 
23,  Paul  Har\ey  reminds  us  of  the  indif- 
ference of  the  social  planners  and  the 
architects  of  the  Great  Society  to  the 
plight  of  the  American  Indians. 

There  Is  more  than  a  little  hypocrisy 
in  the  constant  beating  of  the  drums  for 
the  alleged  Injustices  against  Negroes 
while  we  complacently  allow  discrimina- 
tion, denial  of  civil  rights  and  abject 
poverty  to  exist  for  the  Indians. 

I  include  Mr.  Harvey's  column  and 
commend  it  to  you  for  careful  study: 

The  Gr.EAT  Society  Is  Not  tor  Indians 

There's  nothing  "great"  about  the  Great 
Society  to  the  American  Indian. 


His  poverty  is  unimproved  and  unnoticed. 

He  Is  as  discnmlnated  against  as  ever. 

Nobody  is  speechmaklng  or  demonstrating 
in  behalf  of  the  American  Indian  though  his 
constitutional  rights  are  contradicted,  and. 
for  many,  the  economic  need  is  desperate. 

Certainly  there  are  enough  Federal  em- 
ployees assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Tndia.n 
Affairs.  We  are  supporting  one  bureaucrat 
for  every  30  Indians. 

Unemployment  nationally  is  about  5  per- 
cent. Unemployment  among  reservation 
Indians  is  49  percent. 

The  average  American  livefe  to  be  62.  The 
average  Indian  dies  at  42. 

A  diet  of  cornmeal.  flour,  rice,  beans,  lard, 
and  cheese  make  one  paunchy,  but  not 
healthy. 

A  dozen  sleeping  in  a  one-room  shack  Is 
the  kind  of  deprivation  w*  bleed  over  in 
Asia  and  ignore  in  our  own  midst. 

The  Constitution  specifiaally  gi:arantees 
the  rights  of  "every  p>erson  •  •  *." 

Yet  tribal  lands,  property,  and  assets  are 
administered  by  the  Great  White  Father  in 
Washington. 

Further,  in  much  the  same  manner  which 
the  American  Negro  has  found  repugnant 
and  Intolerable,  the  American  Indian  has 
been  denied  "equal"  employment  opportu- 
nities. 

This  stench  gets  stirred  up  every  few  years, 
but  nothing  comes  of  it  because  the  Indian 
represents  only  380,000  votes  and  many  can't, 
won't,  or  don't  vote  anyway. 

The  American  Association  of  Indian  Affairs 
has  urged  President  Johnson  to  make  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  impoverished  Indian  res- 
ervations as  he  personally  inspected  Appa- 
lachla. 

The  Association's  President.  Alden  Stevens, 
specifically  lu-ged  the  President  to  witness 
the  underprivileged  Americans  on  any  of  a 
dozen  reservations. 

The  Sioux  at  Devils  Lake.  North  Dakota. 

Or  Rocky  Mountain  Reservation.  Montana. 

Or  the  Shoshone-Bancock  Reservation, 
Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 

"iTou  will  hear  much  from  the  Department 
of  Interior  at)out  the  "mutual  help  housing 
program"  for  Indians.  But  the  larger  issues 
of  discrimination  In  employment,  wide- 
spread deprivation  and  second-class  citizen- 
ship which  characterizes  their  minority  so- 
ciety goes  unchallenged  and  unchanged. 

President  Johnson  has  acknowledged  that 
"our  Indian  people  suffer  more  from  poverty 
today  than  any  other  group  in  Amer- 
ica •  •  •." 

So.  since  "everybody"  recognizes  the  In- 
Jtistice  and  the  need,  the  conclusion  is  ines- 
capable: 

Our  much-vaunted  compassion  for  the 
rights  of  minorities  is  nine  parts  hypocrisy  as 
long  as  we  continue  to  exclude  this  minority 
from  our  Great  Society.  Five  hundred  years 
is  patience  enough. 

Now  you  know  why  the  Indian  .says    Ugh." 


Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal — Boom  to 
Defense,  Economy,  Recreation 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
23,  1942,  legislation  authorizins;  the  con- 
struction of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  was  approved,  based  on  a  sound 
recommendation  by  the  Goit)s  of  Engi- 
neers.    The  Engineers   testified   to   the 


House  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors: 

The  value  of  the  barge  canal  in  time  of 
war.  together  with  the  prosijective  benefits 
to  be  anticipated  in  normal  times,  is  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  Its  construction. 

A  decade  later,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  in  a  memorandum  to  President 
Truman,  said  that  the  project  "will  pro- 
vide an  additional  and  shorter  line  of 
commimlcation  between  the  gulf  coast 
and  the  east  coast  and  would  thus  re- 
duce exposure  of  shipping  to  submarine 
attack." 

Just  10  years  after  that  statement. 
Chairman  Carl  Vinson  of  the  powerful 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  wrote : 

The  proposed  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
has  great  defense  potentialities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  tell  the 
House  that  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  is  now  being  consrtucted  and 
funds  have  been  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  initial  construction,  which 
is  proceeding  at  both  ends  of  the  107- 
mile  canal  near  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  have  reported 
that  the  canal  is  economically  justified, 
and  this  justification  is  improving  with 
the  discovery  and  development  of  a  large 
phosphate  mining  area  in  north-central 
Florida.  The  canal  will  not  only  be  of 
prime  importance  to  the  national  defense 
of  our  country,  especially  in  these  critical 
time  in  the  Caribbean,  but  It  •wiU  help 
the  economic  development  of  the  whole 
country. 

Incidental  to  the  defense  and  economic 

factors,  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 

•Rill  also  open  up  large  new  recreation 

areas,  as  pointed  out  by  the  following 

article  from  the  Florida  Times-Union, 

written  by  Russ  Oleson : 

[Prom    the    Florida    Times-Union,    May    19, 

1965] 

Checking  With   the  Press  Box 

(By  Russ  Oleson) 

Plea.sure  boaters  in  northeast  Florida  are 
going  to  have  whole  new  avenues  of  thought 
and  activity  once  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  is  op>ened  to  traffic. 

Along  with  the  construction  of  the  185- 
mile  waterway  from  JacksonviUe  to  Yankee- 
town  will  be  the  development  of  multiple 
recreation  and  conservation  areas. 

From  deep  water  in  the  St.  Joluis  River 
near  Palatka  to  deep  water  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  near  Yankeetown  is  a  distance  of  107 
miles.  Corp>s  of  Engineers  officials  said  the 
canal  will  be  12  feet  deep  the  majority  of  the 
distance  with  a  bottom  width  of  150  feet. 

In  a  description  of  what  is  being  planned 
the  canal  authority  of  Florida  has  given  us 
a  preview  of  wliat  is  to  come  with  "long- 
range  and  almost  unlimited  boating  possi- 
bilities foremost  and  probably  the  easiest 
to  foresee  at  this  stage  of  canal  development. 

"Literally  hundreds  of  pleasure  craft  will 
be  able  to  cross  from  one  coast  of  Florida  to 
the  other  on  the  same  day,  collectively  or 
individurilly.  and  travel  a  protected  water- 
way. Tills  activity  alone  will  cause,  tluough 
necessity  and  demand,  the  construction  of 
off-cnna!  marinas  and  overnight  facilities. 
For  both  pleasure  and  commercial  craft  this 
crn.<=s-Florlda  route  would  be  a  saving  of  611 
miles  by  the  Florida  Keys  and  356  miles 
via  Okeechobee  waterways." 

Local  clubs  have  voiced  an  Interest  in 
cruising  the  canal  once  it  opens. 

T.  T.  Cox.  commodore  of  the  Jacksonville 
Outboard  Club,  said  his  group  has  discussed 
the  possibility  of  crviislng  the  waterway  but 


termed  any  plans  premature  since  the  open- 
ing Is  still  far  off. 

"We  no  doubt  will  cruise  the  canal,"  Cox 
declared,  "and  it  would  probably  come  off 
as  a  3 -day  trip,  possibly  over  a  F\>urth  of 
July  or  Labor  Day  outing. 

"We  probably  would  put  in  at  Palatka  and 
cruise  the  107  miles — that  would  take  us  a 
little  over  4  hours  actual  running  time  and 
then  add  time  for  going  through  the  five 
locks  that  will  be  on  the  strip.  AU  In  all.  It 
would  be  a  full  day's  trip,"  he  added. 

POWER  SQUADRON  READY  TO  GO 

Henry  Kuehn,  safety  officer  of  the  Jack- 
.sonvllle  Power  Squadron,  said  his  group  also 
has  discussed  cruising  the  canal. 

"It  will  be  something  new  and  interest- 
ing," he  said.  "No  doubt  we  will  be  using 
It." 

Commodore  Joe  Flynn  of  the  Gator  Out- 
board Club  said  his  group  will  schedule  trips, 
probably  annually,  on  the  canal.  Other 
clubs  in  this  section  of  the  State  which 
probably  will  use  the  waterway  Include  the 
Fernandlna  Beach  Boating  Club,  Orange 
Park  Outboard  Club,  plus  groups  in  St.  Au- 
gustine, Palatka  and  others. 

"At  this  stage  of  the  construction  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  ($17,321,935  in 
construction  work  awarded  through  early 
1965  and  an  additional  $12,540,000  planned 
in  fiscal  year  1966  for  a  total  of  nearly  $30 
million)  it  is  still  too  early  to  pinpoint  spe- 
cific marinas,  swlnunlng  beaches,  boat  trails, 
camping  sites,  or  fisliing  grounds,"  the  canal 
authority  said. 

"But  all  parties  involved,  chiefly  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  State  of  Florida, 
represented  by  several  bodies,  are  unani- 
mously pledged  and  obligated  to  develop 
multiple  recreation  and  conservation  areas. ' 
it  added. 

Some  285  miles  of  new  shoreline  will  be 
added  within  the  State  along  with  30,000 
acres  of  surface  water. 

So  it  is  evident  much  land  and  shoreline 
for  countless  parks,  camping  areas,  swim- 
ming beaches  and  fishing  areas  will  be  added 

OKLAWAHA  PORTION  TO  BE  SPARED 

The  report  was  specific  to  point  out  tliat 
"the  Oklawaha  River  below  Rodman  Dam 
(near  St.  Johns  River)  will  remain  as  it  is. 
its  scenic  pleasures  untouched  and  even  more 
valuable  because  more  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
them." 

The  Oklawaha  River  is  a  favorite  cruising 
stream  of  many  boating  clubs  in  the  state 
because  of  its  natural  beauty  and  interest- 
ing course. 

Gene  Brown  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
said  last  night  the  target  date  for  comple- 
tion is  scheduled  in  about  7  years,  "depend- 
ing upon  how  fast  Congress  appropriates  the 
money  each  year."  It  will  cost  an  estimated 
S158  miUion. 

"Five  of  the  one  hundred  and  seven  miles 
iiave  been  completed."  Brown  declared.  "We 
have  eight  contracts  underway  valued  at 
S  17.346.702.  Including  two  for  "navigational 
locks,  one  costing  $5.5  million  and  the  other 
■?5.6  million. 

"The  St.  Johns  lock  is  5  percent  completed 
and  the  Inglis  lock,  on  the  gulf  coast  side. 
IS  just  started— the  St.  Johns  lock  will  cost 
S5.5  miUlon.  Each  will  require  about  2  years 
N5  complete. 

•Other  locks  will  Include  Eureka  lock  and 
d.  m.  Dunnellon  and  Silver  .'Spring.'."  Brown 
ridded. 

Two  n-.iies  of  the  canal  are  now  navigable 
f*-om  the  St.  Johns  River  to  the  site  of  the 
sr.  Johns  lock,  7  miles  southwest  of  Palatka 
near  Stokes  Landing  and  a  portion  of  the 
vest    side    of    the    canal,    also    is    navigable. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  requested 
ilO  million  for  the  barge  canal  for  the  fiscal 
■•car  starting  July  1.  Brown  said  if  Con- 
;;ress  approves  it  the  money  will  be  used  to 
-tart  work  on  Rodman  Dam  and  on  the 
Eureka  lock  and  dam. 


Crime  It  the  Blight  on  the  Nation's  Capital 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  matter  how  its  cause  is  justi- 
fied or  how  sugar-coated  the  sociologists 
ti-y  to  make  it,  Washington  is  a  crime- 
ridden  city.  The  streets  are  not  safe  at 
night.  In  fact,  daylight  muggings,  rob- 
beries, assaults,  and  rape  are  common- 
place. 

I  do  not  enjoy  pointing  out  these  facts. 
Evei-y  American  citizen  loves  Washing- 
ton, not  only  because  it  is  the  Capital  of 
our  great  Nation,  but  also  because  of  its 
natural  beauty,  its  historic  shrines,  its 
hallowed  traditions.  But  the  brutal  fact 
is  that  it  is  being  taken  over  by  the  crim- 
inal element  and  good  citizens  must  live 
in  daily  fear.  The  only  way  we  can 
change  this  situation  is  to  face  the  fact, 
admit  our  failure  to  deal  properly  with 
those  who  commit  crime,  and  return 
Washington  to  the  peaceful,  law-abiding 
city  of  beauty  and  inspiration  it  once 
was. 

The  national  writei-.  Andrew  Tully,  in 
a  recent  column  in  the  Montgomery  Ad- 
vertiser, reminds  us  of  things  we  who 
live  and  work  in  the  Washington  area 
know  to  be  true. 

His  column  follows : 

National  Whirlu.ic 
(By  Andrew  Tully) 

Washington. — The  Nations  Capual  is 
making  its  annual  apjyeal  to  the  citizenry  to 
come  one,  come  all.  and  see  Washington  first, 
and  I  am  for  that  because  I  have  enjoyed 
a  long  love  affair  with  this  city.  But  folks, 
be  sure  to  bring  your  own  bodyguard. 

Washington  Is  a  dangerous  city  these  days, 
and  not  only  for  southern  mayors  seeking 
midnight  excitement  in  Negro  neighbor- 
hoods. Given  a  choice.  I  would  prefer  find- 
ing myself  strolling  along  the  Singapore 
waterfront  after  dark  than  trying  to  man- 
age three  blocks  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in 
search  of  a  pack  of  cigarettes.  Capitol  HUl 
at  10  p.m.  holds  far  more  terror  than  a  hell- 
copter  hop  over  guerriHa  positions  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Blood  in  the  gutters:  Headlines  in  Wash- 
ington newspapers  tell  the  story  daily: 
•  Women  Beaten  and  Robbed."  "Yotiths  Slay 
Liquorstore  Owner."  "Policeman  Killed  in 
Holdup."  If  the  District  of  Columbia  had 
a  government  instead  of  a  Congress,  it  would 
plead  with  President  Johnson  to  send  troops. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  put  it  bluntly.  The 
FBI  Director  reports  that  crime  in  the  United 
States  since  1958  had  gone  up  five  times  fast- 
er than  the  Nation's  population  He  asserts 
that  citizens  of  Washington.  New  York,  and 
Chicago  cannot  walk  the  streeu=  "wuhout 
being  mugged,  raped,  or  robbed."  And  he 
has  put  his  finger  on  one  ol  the  major  causes 
for  this  situation,  to  wit,  the  tendency  of  the 
courts  to  pay  more  heed  to  the  right-s  of  the 
criminal  than  to  the  rights  pf  the  law-abid- 
ing citizen. 

Confess — and  go  free:  Waslnn^'ton's  courts, 
which  sometimes  seem  to  till  tJie  role  of 
e.\  officio  defense  counsel,  have  been  panicu- 
larly  Idiotic  in  this  respect  One  of  many 
examples  was  provided  the  otl.pr  day  by  the 
U.S.  court  of  appeals  which  reversed  a  man- 
slaughter conviction  on  the  grounds  the  de- 
fendant's rights  had  been  mtrinped 


In  a  2-to-l  ruling,  the  court  held  that  the 
defendant  had  been  subjected  to  unfair 
treatment  by  police  because  he  had  been 
questioned  for  5  minutes  before  he  con- 
fessed to  the  crime.  It  ignored  the  circum- 
stance that  the  defendant  confessed  in  his 
wife's  presence  after  the  two  had  conferred 
privately. 

This  reversal,  like  so  many  others,  was 
based  on  the  so-called  Mallory  rule  which 
struck  at  the  ancient  and  improp)er  police 
practice  of  working  over  a  suspect  In  a  back 
room  to  force  him  to  confess.  But  In  ap- 
proving a  Federal  rule  of  evidence.  Congress 
had  no  intention  of  making  It  virtually  im- 
possible for  pwlice  to  Interrogate  a  suspect. 
Nor  did  Congress  suggest  that  a  voUmtary 
confession  be  thrown  out  merely  because  of 
a  delay  between  arrest  and  arraignment. 
most  ap.e  repeaters 

Hoover,  in  testimony  before  a  House  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee,  noted  that  a 
study  of  persons  arrested  In  1963  showed  that 
75  percent  had  records  of  previous  arrests 
This  figures.  A  sus{>ect  who  cannot  be  sub- 
jected to  reasonable  Interrogation  is  a  lead- 
pipe  cinch  to  walk  out  of  jail  and  commit 
another  crime. 

I  am  sorry  for  kids  who  never  had  a  chance 
and  so  wind  up  slugging  gas  station  attend- 
ants or  mugging  old  ladies.  After  their  first 
offense,  they  should  be  given  a  chance  to  go 
straight.  But  Judges  should  take  a  realis- 
tically dim  view  of  second  and  third  offend- 
ers, who  by  Hoover's  figures  are  the  real 
threats  to  law  and  order.  "ITiat  lady  hurrying 
home  after  a  movie   has  some  rights,   too. 


Federal  GoYernment  and  Illinois  Partners 
in  Crime  and  Vice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House  how  the  Federal  Crovemment  and 
the  government  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
are  partners  in  filth  behind  a  false  front 
of  morality.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that- 
gambling  remains  illegal  in  Illinois  so 
that  it  may  be  the  preserve  of  the  mobs* 
who  thus  finance  their  many  criminal 
ventures — including  the  political  protec- 
tion that  keeps  all  varieties  of  ciime  and 
vice  free  from  extermination.  Illinois 
all-stifling  crust  of  crime  is  the  illeeiti- 
mate  offspring  of  gambling,  by  povern- 
ment,  although  this  is  one  case  where 
it  is  the  sire  who  is  leceiving  the  .--upport 
money. 

To  me,  Mr<  Speaker,  it  is  d  sijusting 
that  our  Nation  and  States  can  be  so  ig- 
norant of  the  cancer  tliat  immature  gov- 
ernment antigamblinp  legislation  has  al- 
lowed to  crow  in  the  tissues  of  our  body 
politic.  The  e.xtent  of  this  web  of  filth 
is  fantastic. 

Last  year,  the  parimutuel  turnover  in 
Illinois  came  to  $425  million.  Testi- 
mony before  the  McClellan  committee 
pegged  oflf-track  betting  $50  billion  an- 
liually.  as  about  42  percent  of  illegal 
gambling,  making  the  Nation  Illegal  gam- 
bling total  about  $120  billion.  On  a 
population  l>asis,  Illinois  would  have  $6.6 
billion  of  this.    No  wonder  Illinois  is  a 
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dream  come  true  for  the  mob.  They  get 
10  percent  of  the  gross  tiirnover.  The 
people  of  Illinois  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  the  duly  elected  State  and  Federal 
Governments  who  allow  gambling  to  re- 
main illegal  and  uncontrolled. 

Only  government  controlled  and  regu- 
lated gambling  will  take  essential  gam- 
bling revenues  out  of  the  slimy  coffers  of 
the  underworld.  Until  then,  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  will  be  part- 
ners in  drug  syndicates  and  prostitution 
rings  just  as  if  those  governments  were 
consciously  bankrolling  perversion  and 
filth.  This  cocomplacency  in  crime  has 
made  the  two  governments  joint  financ- 
ers  of  filth,  joint  fingers  on  the  Chicago 
killer's  trigger  or  addict's  dope  needle. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress 
to  mobilize  themselves  in  favor  of  gov- 
ernment-run gambling  so  that  they  may 
overcome  this  cruel  pen^ersion  of  the  re- 
lationship between  morality  and  govern- 
ment. A  national  lottery  in  the  United 
States  would  l)e  a  forward  step  in  the 
right  direction. 


Oar  Foreign  Policy:  Enlightened  Self- 
Interett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  recent  editorial  in  the  Anchor- 
age Times,  a  leading  Alaska  newspaper, 
illustrates  well  the  capability  of  the  press 
to  responsibly  report  and  Interpret  U.S. 
actions  abroad  and  our  country's  for- 
eign policy  underlying  those  actions. 
Readers  of  this  editorial,  which  I 
Insert  following  my  remarks,  are  certain- 
ly better  able  to  understand  today's 
world,  and  better  able  to  understand 
what  lies  behind  the  hard  foreign  pol- 
icy decisions  President  Johnson  must 
make: 

Commies  To  Continue  Thorns  to 
Americans 

Fat.  prosperous  America,  although  dis- 
turbed right  now  about  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
had  better  get  used  to  the  Idea  of  trouble 
around  the  world  for  many  years  to  come 
and  U.S.  involvement  in  it. 

This  gloomy  forecast  is  pieced  together 
from  statements  by  President  Johnson  In 
the  past  month.  The  central  theme  of  his 
philosophy  in  foreign  affairs — as  with  Pres- 
idents Harry  S.  Truman,  I>wlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower, and  John  P.  Kennedy — was  this: 

Communism,  determined  to  spread  its  gos- 
pel, will  try  aggression  where  and  when  It 
thinks  it  can  and  the  Job  of  this  country, 
for  Its  own  sake  and  survival,  is  to  stop 
the  expansion. 

W^hen  Johnson  on  AprU  7  at  Baltimore  ex- 
plamed  American  participation  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  he  gave  two  reasons.  But  the 
one  he  placed  second  then  Is  the  one  he  has 
just  put  first  now. 

At  that  time  he  said  the  American  pol- 
icy was  to  help  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam defend  themselves  against  Communist 
attack  to  preserve  their  Independence  and  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  communism. 


In  the  20  days  since  that  talk  two  things 
have  happended:  the  CommiinlBts  have  ig- 
nored his  proposal  for  "unoondltlonal  dis- 
cussions" and  criticism  of  Jphnson's  policy 
has  Increased,  particularly  at  home. 

Then  Tuesday  at  his  news  conference, 
before  reporters  could  ask  a  question,  he 
again  set  forth  upon  an  explanation  about 
Vietnam,  but  the  emphasis  now  was  almost 
entirely  upon  this: 

He  said  defeat  In  South  Vietnam  would 
not  only  deliver  a  friendly  ntition  to  'terror 
and  repression"  but  wouicl  "encourage  and 
spur  on  those  who  seek  to  oonquer  all  free 
nations   that   are  within   their   reach." 

He  added;  "Our  own  weli.ire.  our  own  free- 
dom, would  be  in  great  d.^nger." 

This  makes  the  basic  American  policy  self- 
interest.  Johnson  didn't  put  it  that  bluntly. 
But  John  Foster  Dulles  did  back  in  the  1950's 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  Stat-e.  He  said 
American  policy  w.ts  "enlightened  self- 
interest." 

To  show  that  he  was  not  originating  a 
policy  of  stopping  conimunlsm  wherever  It 
tried  to  push,  but  only  continuing  one  laid 
down  long  ago  by  his  predecessors  and  that 
it  had  been  blessed  by  success.  Johnson  said: 

"Wherever  we  have  stood  firm,  aggression 
has  been  halted,  peace  hos  be«n  restored,  and 
liberty  has  been  maintained. 

"This  was  true  under  President  Truman, 
under  President  Eisenhower,  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  it  will  be  true  again  in 
southeast  Asia." 

If  this  seems  to  say  the  United  States  can 
look  forward  for  many  years  to  getting  in- 
volved in  struggles  with  communism  around 
the  world,  Johnson  said  so  plainly  enough 
in  his  April  7  talk : 

"This  will  be  a  disorderly  planet  fr.r  a 
long  time. 

"We  will  always  oppase  the  effort  of  one 
nation  to  conquer  another.  We  will  do  this 
because  oiu-  own  seciuity  is  at  stake.  Tlie 
central  lesson  of  our  time  is  that  aggression 
Is  never  satisfied." 

Just  in  case  affluent  Anu'ricans  got  gloomy 
at  the  thought  of  it,  Johnson  asked  a  ques- 
tion, citing  American  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam; i 

"Why  must  this  Nation  ijazard  its  ease, 
its  interest,  and  its  power  for  the  sake  of  a 

p>eople  so  far  away?" 

He  then  answered  his  own  question: 
"We  fight  because  we  must  if  we  are  to 
live  in  a  world  where  every  coimtry  can  shape 
Its  own  destiny.     And  only  in  such  a  world 
will  otu-  ov,-n  freedom  be  finally  secure. 

"We  must  deal  with  the  world  .^s  it  is,  if 
It  is  ever   to  be  :ts  wc  wish  " 


They  Would  Drive  the  South  Out  of  the 
Union       , 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAM.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  26,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  national  iij'steria  imder  which 
the  Lyndon  Johnson  voting  right  bill  is 
being  passed,  there  is  grave  danger  that 
we  are  witnessing  the  end  of  this  Repub- 
lic. This  bill,  with  so  many  imconsti- 
tutlonal  provisions,  is  designed  to  punish 
the  Southern  States.  It  will  liot  change 
to  a  single  degree  the  plight  of  the  Ne- 
groes: it  will  not  contribute  to  their 
greatest  needs,  education,  and  economic 


opportunity.  In  fact,  it  will  make  their 
condition  worse  because  It  will  penalize 
those  States  where  most  of  the  Negroes 
live  and  where  they  depend  upon  the 
white  community  to  provide  jobs  and 
economic  advancement. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  are  not  con- 
cerned with  TX^hat  this  bill  will  do  to 
people.  It  was  inspired  as  a  punitive 
measure  against  the  South  because  the 
people  of  these  six  States  dared  to  vote 
their  convictions  in  the  last  election.  Its 
real  purpose  is  to  control  future  elections 
and  to  insure  the  continuance  of  one- 
party  government  in  the  South.  But  you 
of  the  North  cannot  deprive  six  sovereign 
States  of  this  Union  of  their  rights  under 
the  Constitution  without  destroying  the 
Constitution  and  becoming  victims  of 
the  dictatorship  which  will  be  the  result 
of  this  destruction. 

The  following  column  by  David  Law- 
rence in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  May  25,  is  a  dire  warning.  I  hope 
there  are  still  those  who  are  concerned 
with  the  preservation  of  constitutional 
government  who  may  heed  the  warning 
before  this  bill  becomes  law  and  there  is 
no  return  to  freedom: 

Vote  Bili,  Recalls  "Tragic  Era" 
( By  David  Lawrence) 

On  the  day  the  voting  rights  bill  becomes 
law,  a  Federal  dictatorship  wlU  begin.  Some 
St.ates  will,  for  all  practical  ptirposes,  be 
driven  out  of  the  Union,  They  will  not  be 
able — as  is  the  privilege  of  all  other  States— 
to  enact  and  enforce  certain  laws  unless  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  or 
perhaps  subsequently  a  Federal  court,  de- 
clares that  such  Stat«  laws  may  be  permitted 
to  operate. 

One  provision  of  the  pending  bill  si:)ecifies 
that  certain  States  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  for  their  own 
voters  if  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  determines 
that  a  test  or  device  has  been  used  during 
the  5  preceding  years  for  purposes  of  dis- 
crimination in  individual  cases. 

The  phrase  "test  or  device"  Is  defined  as 
any  requirement  that  as  a  prerequisite  for 
voting  or  registration  for  voting,  a  person 
must  "demonstrate  the  ability  to  read,  write, 
understand,  or  interpret  any  matter,  demon- 
strate any  education  achievement  or  his 
knowledge  of  any  particular  subject,  possess 
good  mor.al  character,  or  prove  his  qualifica- 
tions by  the  voucher  of  registered  voters  or 
members  of  any  other  class," 

The  Federal  Government,  therefore,  be- 
comes the  Judge  of  whether  certain  State 
laws — although  duplicating  statutes  existing 
in  several  other  States  of  the  Union — shall  be 
permitted  to  operate  at  all  in  what  might  be 
called  suspicious  States, 

While  there  is  a  provision  for  court  review, 
the  whole  is.=;ue  tiu-ns  on  the  circumstance 
that  wliat  is  lawful  in  one  State  of  the  Union 
could  be  adjudged  unlawful  in  some  other 
State — based  wholly  on  suspicion  of  alleged 
abuse  or  misuse  of  power. 

Hitherto,  whenever  the  Constitution  has 
been  violat-ed,  the  covirts  have  been  in  a 
position  to  punish  the  guilty  individuals,  in- 
cluding State  officials.  But  this  is  the  first 
time  that  a  whole  State  is  to  be  deprived  oi 
its  constitutional  right  to  set  voter  qualifica- 
tions, even  though  these  may  be  identical 
with  State  laws  In  other  parts  of  the  country 
which  are  being  left  untouched.  The  plirase 
"equal  protection  of  the  law"  becomes  a 
mockery  so  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is 
concerned. 

What  is  happening  today  is  reminiscent  of 
the  "tragic  era"  of  IfiO  years  ago.  when  Con- 
gress disregarded  the  doctrine  of  Abraham 


Lincoln  about  an  "indivisible  union,"  and 
.-.ctually  expelled  from  the  Union  certain  of 
the  Southern  States.  The  whole  theory  of 
the  Lincoln  administration  was  that  there 
■,\  .i-s  no  right  of  secession  and  that  the  South- 
ern States  were  a  part  of  the  Union,  though 
in  rebellion.  Indeed,  after  the  War  Between 
.he  States  was  over  and  peace  had  been  pro- 
chiimed  between  the  North  and  the  South 

I  y  President  Lincoln,  the  13th  amendment 
I.)  the  Constitution — abolishing  slavery — 
w.is  submitted  In  the  tisual  way  and  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  South  ratified  It. 

One  year  later,  however,  when  the  14tli 
-mendment  was  submitted  and  the  same 
>trislatures  in  the  Southern  States  rejected 
;:.  Congress  threw  those  Southern  States  out 
c ;'  the  Union,  denied  them  seats  in  Congress 
.  ;-.d  prescribed  by  law  a  set  of  conditions  be- 
fore they  could  be  readmitted  to  the  Union. 

New  legislattu-es  thereupon  were  set  up, 
;  :-.d  Federal  troops  were  used  to  coerce  them 
;;.to  ratifying  the  prop>06ed  amendment. 
When  the  required  number  of  States,  Includ- 
.!ig  those  In  the  South,  had  voted  for  "ratifi- 
^.itlon."  Secretary  of  State  Seward  was 
"  Dubtful  about  the  legality  of  the  process  and 
'  esitated  to  proclaim  the  amendment  as  hav- 
'ig  been  adopted.  Congress,  however,  by  res- 
.'lution,  ordered  him  to  do  so  anyway. 

The   action   naturally   was  protested,   and 

v:Torts  were  made  to  get  the  Supreme  Court 

■f  the  United  States  to  pass  on  the  issue  of 

.Improper  procedure  in  the  "ratification"  of 

constitutional  amendment.     But  the  High 

Court  declined  to  hear  any  case  on  this  point, 

■  intending  that  it  was  a  "political"  matter. 

''ot  until  the  recent  reapportionment  cases 

II  id  the  Supreme  Court  consent  to  hear  or 
uccide  what  it  called  political  cases. 

Since  the  voting  rights  bill  which  Is  about 
•o  become  law  deprives  certain  Southern 
states  of  the  right  to  set  voter  qualifications 
.  nd  puts  them  Indefinitely  under  supervision 
by   the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  and  the 

ourts,  efforts  will  be  made,  of  course,  to  get 
the  Svipreme  Court  to  pass  Judgment  on  the 

.->nstitutionality  of  such  a  procedure. 
Meanwhile,  it  Is  surprising  that  so  many 
men  In  Congress  who  are  familiar  with  con- 
■^^titutlonal  law  have  hesitated  to  come  out  In 

he  open  and  criticize  what  is  being  done, 
•hough  privately  many  of  them  express  grave 

ioubts  about  the  constitutionality  or  the  wis- 
dom of  such  coercive  legislation.  For  If  the 
'.recedent  Is  set  and  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
holds It.  a  Federal  dictatorship  can — by  mere 
act  of  Congress — operate  to  deprive  any  State 
"^■r  group  of  States  at  any  time  of  any  rights 
nr  privileges  specifically  delegated  to  the 
states  under  the  explicit  words  of  the  Con- 
<=titutlon. 


The  Weidenbrach  Report— 1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OP  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
'-'ood  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Peter  Weiden- 
biTich,  president  of  Damrow  Bros. 
Co.,  in  my  hometown  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.,  submitted  his  annual  report  to  the 
Dairy  and  Food  Industries  Supply  Asso- 
ciation. As  anyone  can  tell  from  read- 
ing this  report,  Mr.  Weidenbruch  is  not 
only  a  progressive  minded  businessman. 
but  he  also  has  his  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  America.  All  too  often  the  problems 
facing  America  are  left  unsolved  because 
of  sheer  partisan  considerations  given 
proposed  solutions  to  those  problems.    I 


am  happy  to  state,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr. 
Weidenbruch  does  not  subscribe  to  such 
shortBighted  motives.  In  his  report, 
Mr.  Weidenbruch  tells  his  group.  "When 
you  disagree,  then  consider  the  problem 
and  try  to  come  up  with  a  better  answer." 
I  am  happy  to  commend  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  Mr.  Weidenbruch's 
report  and  under  unanimous  consent 
place  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
The  Weidenbruch  Report — 1965 

(Report  on  the  53d  annual  meeting  of  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Apr.  25-28, 1965) 

The  time  Is  here  again  when  I  am  asked  to 
submit  my  annual  report  on  this  important 
event  to  the  members  of  Dairy  and  Food  In- 
dustrie^ Supply  Association.  I  presume  that 
this  method  of  conveying  the  highlights  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  Important  meeting  to 
you  Is  the  "next  best  thing  to  being  there" 
yourself. 

Again,  I  will  make  a  special  effort  to  cover 
only  those  subjects  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  us  as  members  of  our  association. 

It  was  called  to  otir  attention  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  sent  to  the 
Congress  the  most  imaginative,  far-reaching 
set  of  recommendations  for  the  Improvement 
of  tbls  Nation  and  its  180  million  people  that 
has  ever  been  proposed  by  any  President. 

He  Is  proposing  that  we  move  as  rapidly  as 
is  humanly  possible  to  educate  every  young 
man  and  woman  that  they  may  develop  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  their  abilities. 

He  Is  proposing  that  we  make  effective  use 
of  human  talent  that  Is  presently  being 
wasted. 

He  is  proposing  that  we  move  rapidly  to 
make  best  use  of  our  enormous  natural  re- 
sources. 

He  is  proposing  that  we  make  best  use  of 
our  tremendous  scientific  and  technological 
progress. 

He  is  proposing  that  we  seek  to  guarantee 
every  citizen  full  benefit  of  the  tremendous 
advances  which  we  are  making  In  medical 
rflsearch.  that  every  citizen  enjoy  better 
health. 

He  proposes  that  we  make  America  beauti- 
ful, strong,  healthy  and  intelligent,  both  in 

the  city  and  on  the  farm,  from  the  seashore 
to  the  mountaintops. 

Some  of  these  Ideas  which  the  President 
has  proposed  to  us  may  at  first  seem  far- 
fetched c«-  ridiculous.  We  were  urged,  how- 
ever, to  carefully  consider  each  of  them  on 
its  own  merits.  The  President's  proposals 
are  the  result  of  many  months  of  caxeful 
study  by  leaders  of  business,  labor,  Congress, 
education,  and  the  best  brains  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government.  Our  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  President 
set  out  In  quest  of  the  Ideas  which  found 
their  way  Into  his  program  by  asking  the 
heads  of  all  departments  to  seek  from  all  of 
their  able  personnel  the  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions which  each  of  them  could  make.  They 
were  urged  to  pass  these  Ideas  along  to  the 
President  and  his  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
They  were  urged  to  provide  their  Ideas  with- 
out fear  of  embarrassment  if  their  Ideas 
were  rejected.  The  President  wanted  the 
privilege  of  deciding  whether  these  Ideas 
were  good  or  bad.  The  department  head  was 
relieved  of  that  worry.  The  program  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  placed 
before  us  Is  his  best  Judgment — his  own 
thoughts  as  to  which  of  the  thousands  of 
suggestions  that  were  made  contained  the 
most  merit. 

It  may  be  well  to  look  upon  the  proposals 
and  suggestions  of  the  President  just  as  the 
President  did.  Consider  every  one  of  these 
recommendations  in  depth.  Consider  them 
with  an  open  mind.  Support  those  sugges- 
tions with  which  you  agree. 

When  you  disagree,  then  consider  the  prob- 
lem and  trj'  to  come  up  with  a  better  answer. 


At  this  point  we  should  ask  ourselves:  Under 
what  auspices  will  the  dream  of  benefits  for 
all  of  our  people  be  advanced  and  realized? 

There  are  those  who  strongly  advocate  and 
champion  an  all-encom{>asslng  program  of 
the  public  sector  by  which  l)enefits  of  all 
kinds  shall  be  delivered  to  all  people.  Pub- 
lic sector  means  a  Federal  Government  of 
tremendously  Increased  and  '  constantly  ex- 
panding scope,  size,  and  cost. 

There  are  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
contend  that  the  goal  of  attaining  the  Amer- 
ican dream  Is  best  won  by  restricted  Govern- 
ment actUnty,  but  with  a  greater  rellaefce 
on  the  private  sector  with  Its  features  of 
competition  and  Incentive  and  profit. 

These  are  the  contending  forces  in  the 
mighty  political  battle  now  being  waged. 

The  choice  Is  ours,  if  It  is  not  too  late  to 
make  one, 

A  recent  survey  by  Fortune  magazine  Indi- 
cated that  American  businessmen  were 
pleased  with  the  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion. The  cUmate  for  business  is  good.  In 
the  opinion  of  some  30  corporate  executives. 
Taxes  have  been  cut.  The  budget  has  been 
reduced.  Free  enterprise  is  functioning  as 
well  as  could  be  expected  In  the  very  compli- 
cated society  that  we  have  today. 

Remember  one  of  the  most  Important 
necessities  of  our  system  of  free  enterprise, 
profitmaking,  business  and  industrial  orga- 
nization In  America,  that  what  ever  national 
goals  are  determined  upon,  the  only  way  they 
can  be  achieved  Is  by  continuance  of  the 
sound  management,  prosperity,  future 
growth,  and  constant  Innovations  In  our  free 
enterprise,  profitmaking  economic  system. 

Not  only  Is  this  a  self-evident  truth,  but 
It  does  call  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  satisfactory  and  truly  operative 
working  relationship  between  Government 
on  one  hand  and  business  and  industry  on 
the  other. 

All  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  dairy  and 
food  processing  Industries  are  constantly  on 
the  alert  for  new  business  opportunities. 
Diversification  In  our  product  lines  Is  one  way 
In  which  to  cope  with  the  ever-increasing 
competition. 

Some  of  us  have  made  efforts  to  expand 
our  oversea  sales  and  have  made  efforts  to 
find  new  markets  in  areas  where  he  have  not 
been  active. 

Representatives  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  assured  us  that  It  is  the  desire  of 
the  UJS.  Department  of  Commerce  to  work 
closely  with  American  businessmen  In  order 
to  Increase  our  export  trade. 

It  was  pointed  out  that.  In  spite  of  our 
flourishing  economy  and  expanding  export 
business,  we  are  still  In  the  "red"  in  our  in- 
ternational accounts.  We  had  a  deficit  In 
our  balance  of  payments  for  the  past  7 
years  In  a  row.  The  deficit  on  our  regular 
transactions   during    1964    was    #3    billion. 

We  have  made  good  progress  In  reducing 
the  deficit  by  moving  in  several  directions. 

Cuts  in  dollar  expenditures  by  the  Govern- 
ments for  defense  and  economic  assistance 
abroad,  the  Interest  equalization  tax,  whlcb 
Is  effectively  restraining  the  purchase  of 
foreign  securities  in  the  American  money 
market,  help  to  reduce  the  outflow  of  dollars. 
In  addition,  our  monetary  authorities  have 
exerted  pressure  on  short-term  Interest  rates, 
and  this  discourages  the  outflow  of  liquid 
funds. 

WhUe  we  have  succeeded  in  strengthening 
the  US.  dollar,  we  have  yet  to  win  the  battle 
of  the  deficit. 

We  spend  more  for  travel  than  we  bring 
in.  When  Incomes  go  up.  si>endlng  also  goes 
up.  and  our  prospering  Americans  are  spend- 
ing more  for  travel.  Our  deficit  on  travel  ac- 
count, including  passenger  fares,  was  $1.6 
billion  last  year.  That  is  why  we  are  en- 
couraged to  travel  in  tlie  United  States. 

President  Johnson,  as  you  all  know,  has 
requested  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  Amer- 
ican business  in  correcting  the  drain  on  our 
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Nation's  cash  reserves.  Business  participa- 
tion in  the  voluntary  cooperation  program 
launched  at  the  President's  direction  by  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  willingness  of 
American  businessmen  to  take  on  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  helping  the  United  States 
improve  ita  balance-of-payments  situation. 
But  even  though  we  must  restrain,  tem- 
porarUy.  some  capital  outflows  to  ccarect 
our  payments  situations,  we  are  still  deter- 
mined to  contribute  to  the  industrial  growth 
and  economic  well-being  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  in  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin 
America.  ThLs  is  one  of  our  major  national 
objectives  in  a  world  where  the  benefits  of 
free  enterprise  are  Incompletely  understood 
and  appreciated. 

Americans  know  that  our  system  Is  vastly 
superior — in  every  way  that  counts  for 
human  welfare  and  dignity. 

Americans  assume  that  people  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  must  know  this  too.  But 
these  people  can  only  know  what  they  have 
seen.  And  In  most  of  these  countries  they 
have  seen  very  little  Indeed  of  modem  free 
enterprise  in  action. 

Reference  was  made  to  education  as  "big 
business."  "iTie  same  principles  which  liave 
the  American  business  system  the  envy  and 
the  model  of  the  rest  of  the  world  can  do 
the  same  if  followed  in  our  biggest  busi- 
ness— education . 

The  successful  businessman  knows  the 
value  of  a  sound  organization.  Only  too 
Often  this  Is  demonstrated  In  a  negative 
way  in  the  educational  system  when  the 
members  of  a  school  board  or  a  board  of 
trustees  start  trying  to  be  educators  or  ad- 
ministrators— when  administrators  start 
trying  to  deternUne  major  policies — when 
faculties  do  the  same,  and  In  addition  try 
to  administer. 

The  results  are  inevitable — chaos  and  con- 
fiislon.  This  Is  an  area  in  which  the  business 
leader  can  make  a  real  contribution,  one 
which  normally  is  not  within  the  competence 
of  many  other  devoted  clUzens  from  the 
professions  and  elsewhere  who  give  their  time 
and  energy  to  aiding  education. 

Thiis.  it  Is  evident  that  when  you  see  an 
educational  problem,  the  responsibility  of 
the  biisinesaman  is  to  be  sure  that  its  solu- 
tion is  organized  on  sound  business  prin- 
ciples—but also  that  it  meets  the  three  tests 
I  have  named — a  clear  and  proper  division 
of  responsibility:  built-in  advantages  for  each 
particii>ant;  and  built-in  restraints  against 
excesses. 

It  was.  of  course,  expected  that  a  part  of 
the  meeting  would  be  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  equal  employment  opportunity. 

We  had  the  privUege  of  hearing  very  in- 
teresting and  Important  comments  in  re- 
spect to  this  matter. 

Our  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  going  through  a  truly  revolutionary 
social  change  in  race  relations — and  It  is 
nowhere  more  challenging  than  in  the  field 
of  employment.  Business  and  Industry  have 
their  obligations  in  the  reformation,  and  I 
honestly  believe  we  are  meeting  them.  Right 
now.  however,  we  all  need  more  understand- 
ing, more  communication,  more  action  and 
fewer  profound  statements. 

There  are  some  positive  things  emplovers 
can  do  to  fur'.her  the  cause  of  equal  empiov- 
men:  opportunity  and  the  Negro  as  a  fiUl 
American,  dome  of  these  (nmone  others) 
mi£;ht  be  as  follows- 

1  Furmul.ite  and  communicate  a  clear  re- 
si.ucineni  of  the  comp.anVs  equal  emplov- 
ment  policy  to  all  employees,  especially  the 
executive  and  supervisory  staff  which  will 
;uiminlster   that  policy. 

2.  On  considering  emplojTnent.  some  of  us 
should  keep  in  mind  any  deficiences  or  Im- 
balances we  may  have  in  our  own  organiza- 
tion, when  candidates  are  of  equal  merit. 
3  Do  a  bit  of  cntch-up  training  to  help 
smart,  personable,  conscientious  Negro  em- 
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ployees  overcome  where  possible  deficiencies 
in  education  or  envlroamental  training. 
This  bit  of  extra  help  nmy  be  needed  for 
them  to  rea^ii  thedr  full  potential. 

Continually  upgrade  the  opportxmities  for 
promotion  for  the  Negro  within  your  own 
enterprise  to  fit  his  growing  qualifications. 

4.  Keep  the  economics  at  this  problem  in 
mmd— the  failure  to  take  advantage  of  the 
latent  resources— the  potential  which  the 
Negro  represents  to  our  totiU  society. 

5.  Make  certain  that  management  think- 
ing is  straight— at  all  levals  in  the  area  of 
Job  standards,  qualifications  and  employ- 
ment procedures.  If  you  use  tests,  make  sure 
that  they  are  fairly  and  uniformlv  adminis- 
tered. 

As  more  and  better  jobs  are  made  more 
readily  available,  Negroes  should  be  moti- 
vated to  hetp  themselves  and  their  cause 
by  doing  more  in  preparation  and  in  job  per- 
formance than  they  heretofore  have  done, 
especially  at  managerial  and  supervisory 
levels.    There  is  no  other  choice. 

It  is  inctunbent  on  all  of  us— industry, 
business,  all  employers  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  an  understanding  Government — to 
maintain  a  strong  and  expanding  economy 
in  order  to  maintain  full  employment.  Last 
In,  first  out  is  a  principle  most  employers 
live  by,  and  the  Negro  could  well  be  the 
greatest  victim  of  added   unemployment. 

It  is  time  for  tis  to  search  our  conscience 

then  act.  We  must  not  wait  for  someone 
else  to  do  the  so-called  right  thing 
Morally  or  economically  such  a  position  Is 
unassailable.  Face  the  fact  that  there  are, 
and  perhaps  will  in  some  degree  always  be, 
prejudices.  Only  our  ovra  personal  action 
can  reduce  and  eliminate  these — no  one 
else's. 

American  businessmen  are  now  involved  in 
something  greater  than  business  problems 
The  task  is  that  of  attempting  to  liquidate 
in  one  generation  the  consequences  of  260 
years  of  slavery  and  100  years  of  discrimina- 
tion and  neglect. 

Equal  opportunity  may  l?e  the  most  im- 
portant issue  that  this  Nation  faces  for 
many  decades— not  only  because  of  its  ef- 
fects on  business,  markets,  and  economic 
growth,  but  also  because  tHe  American  sys- 
tem Itself  is  being  tested.  And  that,  tmless 
we  assure  equal  rights  and  equal  Justice  for 
all.  our  form  of  government  will  be  in  Jeop- 
ardy. ^ 
The  cause  of  individual  liberty  wlU  fall 
if  freedom  of  opportimity  is  not  for  all- 
and  that  American  business  will  do  its  best 
to  provide  equal  opportimity  because  to  do 
so  IS  not  only  good  business  but  is  also 
right. 

For  centm-ies.  mankind  has  been  engaged 
in  three  great  struggles: 

First,  the  struggle  for  political  freedom 
and  against  tyranny; 

Second,  the  struggle  for  economic  free- 
dom and  against  poverty; 

Third,  the  struggle  for  iatellectual  free- 
dom and  against  ignorance.  History  Is  the 
story  of  man's  effort  to  gain  these  three 
freedoms  which  Uberate  Humanity  from 
tyranny,  poverty,  and  Ignorance.  In  vast 
areas  of  the  world  the  plodding  generations 
have  followed  a  slow  and  painful  road  in 
the  attainment  of  these  freedoms. 

There  never  has  been  any  question  in  this 
Nation  of  our  determination  to  aclueve  the'^e 
objectives.  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident."  said  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

That  all  men  are  created  equal. 

That  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights. 

That  among  these  are  Ufe.  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

That,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
are  in.'itituted  among  men.  deriving  their 
Just  powers  from  the  conseot  of  the  eov- 
erned.  ^ 


America   is   great   because  Individual  men 
have  freedom  and  equality,  because  individ- 
ual men  have  been  given  the  Incentive  to 
create,  to  produce,  and  to  save,  because  in- 
dividual men  have  ben  rewarded  for  their 
labor  with  a   generous  share   of  the   goods 
they  helped  to  produce.     America  has  taken 
Its   place   among   the   great  civilizations   o 
history  because  the  cornerstone  upon  which 
the  Republic   rests   is   the   social,   economic 
and  spiritual  betterment  of  individual  men 
We  live  in  a  world  of  threatening  insecu- 
rity   and    exciting    promise.    But    there    is 
genius  enough  in  the  individuals  in  this  Na- 
tion to  create  political  and  economic  policie 
that  will  give  us  In  material  well-being  arcl 
social  enrichment  a  future  that  will  exceed 
even  the  amazing  progress  of  the  past 

We  are  not  in  the  bleak  twilight  of  indi- 
vidualism, but  in  the  brilliance  of  its  morn- 
ing. We  need  to  bring  to  the  difficult  prob- 
lems of  our  time  those  heroic  qualities  or 
character,  industry  and  self-discipline  which 
have  made  our  people  strong  and  this  Na- 
tion great.  We  need  constantly  to  reaffirm 
our  deep  faith  in  the  dignity  and  worth  o- 
the  individual  man  and  of  his  creation  b'. 
providence. 

I  could  submit  a  much  better  and  more 
comprehensive  report  covering  many  timely 
and  very  important  subjects  that  were  dis- 
cussed at  the  meeting  if  more  space  were 
available. 

It  Is  always  a  great  pleastore  for  me  to 
write  this  annual  report  for  the  members  of 
the  Dairy  &  Pood  Industries  Supply  As- 
sociation. I  sincerely  trust  that  my  obser- 
vations and  comments  will  be  of  some  value 
to  you. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Peter  P.  Weidenbruch, 
President,  Damrow  Bros.  Co.,  Member  of 
DFISA,  and  DFISA  Delegate  to  the  53d 
AJinual   Meeting   of   the   Chamber   of 
Commerce  of  tTie  United  States:. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  put  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  piTze-winnlng  essay  in  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary,  Department 
of  Wisconsin,  contest  for  junior  high 
school  students. 

The  theme  of  the  1965  contest  for  high 
school  and  grade  school  children  is 
"America,  the  Citadel  of  Freedom.' 
Pran  Gregg,  Park  School,  Delavan,  'Wis.. 
placed  first  in  group  II,  for  pupils  in  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades. 

This  inspirational  essay  by  Fian 
GregR.  which  show.s  the  Interest  ot  our 
youth  of  today  in  our  great  American 
heritage,  follows.  I  commend  it  to  vour 
attention: 

America,  the  Cit.adel  of  Freedom 
I  By  Fran  Gregg.  Park  School.  Delavan  i 
It  stood  high  on  the  hJll  in  a  majestic  sor; 
of  splendor— strong  and  solid.  Strange.  I 
had  never  noticed  the  old  weatherbeaten 
castle  before.  I  began  to  walk  toward  the 
building. 

It  looked  like  all  ordinary  castles,  walled 
and  fortified,  and  protected"  by  a  moat.  A 
tall  tower  rose  above  it.  A  date  on  the  key- 
stone above  the  archway  leading  to  the  moai 
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read  1620  AX).  Wasnt  that  the  year  the 
migrims  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  New 
World?  Yes,  that  year  marked  the  unoffi- 
cial commencement  of  otir  country. 

At  that  moment  the  drawbridge  of  the 
giirrison  swung  down  and  the  gate  opened. 
Cautiously,  I  entered.  The  gate  closed  be- 
liind  me,  but  I  felt  no  urge  to  escape.  Then, 
from  some  unknown  niche  or  crevice  a  voice 
spoke  to  me.  A  voice  I  knew  but  could  not 
]Oace.  "You  are  standing  in  the  hallowed 
iialls  of  liberty,"  it  said  "You  are  the  chosen 
cne  of  your  generation  to  enter  these  cotirts 
i.nd  shall  emerge  with  a  deeper  loyalty  and 
understanding  of  your  privileges  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen." 

I  learned  that  this  building  was  not  actu- 
.n'.Iy  a  castle  but  a  citadel  symbolizing  the 
goals,  opportunities,  and  freedoms  my  an- 
cestors had  won  for  me,  and  that  I  would  be 
guided  on  a  totir  of  the  structiu-e  and  sym- 
"Dolization  of  this  citadel. 

The  tour  started  with  the  basis  of  all 
uchltecture,  the  cornerstone.  The  corner- 
stone of  oxir  country  Is  democracy,  I  was 
told.  Without  democracy  the  foundation  for 
such  a  greet  country  could  not  have  been 
laid-  "Speaking  of  fotindations,"  the  speak- 
er continued,  "the  floor  on  whlcii  you  stand 
represents  history.  Each  plank  denotes  a 
Ijart  of  the  past,  whether  beartbreak  or 
breakthrough.  The  roof  that  shelters  this 
refuge  is  the  futtire  and  each  shingle  on  It 
Is  an  event  yet  to  come. 

"The  four  large  pillars  in  this  room  rep- 
resent truth,  knowledge,  loyalty,  and  equal- 
ity. "Rie  yet  unmended  crack  in  the  pillar 
of  equaility  symbolizes  race  discrimination, 
lie  greatest  strife  In  this  country  today." 

"The  waUs,  do  they  stand  for  anytiOng?" 
I  Inquired. 

"Yes;  each  block  of  stone  stands  for  one 
of  the  freedoms,  opportunities  or  privileges 
you  have  for  doing  nothing  but  Uvlng  In 
the  United  States." 

As  I  came  In,  I  noticed  a  tower  topping 
the  castle.    "What  does  it  represent?" 

"The  tower  Is  hope.  It  stands  tall  to  be 
seen  by  aU  freedom-loving  p>eople.  It  is 
the  sole  refuge  of  th.e  many  oppressed  of  this 
'.rorld. 

"The  gate  signifies  the  door  to  opportunity. 
The  opporttmlty  to  rise  In  medieval  times, 
a  form  of  protection,  standing  for  the  right 
xc  vote.  It  Is  the  people's  protection  for 
the  land  they  love. 

"No  castle,  fortress  or  citadel  has  yet 
been  built  that  Is  completely  free  from  want, 
or  trouble  free.  But  this  Nation,  this  land, 
and  these  people  have  as  their  goal  Utopian 
peace." 

As  the  voice  faded  away,  I  mused,  "Surely 
freedom  marked  a  citadel."  Then,  as  I 
turned  to  go,  I  unconsciously  said,  "Goodby, 
Mr.  Washington." 


University  of  California  Listed  as  First 
Test  of  Red  Plan  To  Embarrass  Na- 
tion's Universities  and  Colleges 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
14,  Dr.  Roswell  G.  Ham,  former  president 
of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  spoke  to  the 
Commonwealth  Club  on  the  subject. 
University  of  California  Listed  as  First 
Test  of  Red  Plan  to  Embarrass  Nation's 
Universities  and  Colleges." 


Much  has  been  written  and  broadcast 
about  the  situation  at  the  University  of 
California  and  I  believe  this  talk  by  Dr. 
Ham  sheds  a  great  deal  of  light  concern- 
ing the  activities  on  the  campus  at 
Berkeley. 

His  talk,  as  reported  by  the  Friday 
Flashes  in  the  Commonwealth,  follows: 

Universitt  of  California  Listed  as  Pikst 
Test  of  Red  Plan  To  "Embahrass"  Nation's 
Universities  and  Colleges 

(Prom  address  by  Dr.  Roswell  G.  Ham,  former 
president.  Mount  Holyoke  College ) 

What  has  transpired  across  the  bay  In 
Berkeley  is  at  least  as  impon^ant  to  our  na- 
tional existence  as  what  goes  on  in  Vietnam. 

On  January  4  I  circulated  (with  the  ap- 
proval ^In  substance  by  three  members  of 
the  board  of  regents.  Chancellor  Strong,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  alumni  association  and 
a  large  corps  of  undergraduate  students)  an 
open  letter  to  the  students  and  faculty  of  the 
University  of  California.  The  Important  part 
was  studiotjsly  ignored  by  press  and  radio  or 
given  merely  passing  notice. 

The  key  paragraph  reads  tn  part:  "In  all 
the  press  coverage  of  late  events  (at  Berke- 
ley) two  facts  have  t>een  passed  over  almost 
unnoticed  •  •  •.  Primary  is  the  early  state- 
ment of  President  Kerr  that  the  Issue  was  not 
one  of  free  speech  •  •  • .  But  more  arresting 
was  a  smaU  dispatch  buried  In  newspap>ers  of 
December  11,  1964,  and  never  thereafter  re- 
ferred to.  It  was  from  a  speech  by  President 
Erich  Walker  of  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity which  said  that  in  March  he  and  most 
university  {uesldents  of  the  country  were 
warned  by  tlie  FBI  of  a  forthcoming  effort 
to  embarrass  the  universities  and  colleges  of 
America,  utilizing  fake  students  and  teach- 
ing assistants  and  using  such  slogans  as 
"free  speech" — all  to  be  financed  by  "fca^lgn 
money."  He  added  that  contemporary  dem- 
onstrations at  California  were  part  of  the 
plan. 

FBI    WARNING    WAS   ISSUTD 

I  know  as  a  fact  the  warning  was  Issued 
In  March  Identical  In  substance  to  that  given 
by  President  Walker's  speech.  California  was 
told  In  May  that  it  had  been  chosen  as  first 
target.  That  Information  I  had  direct  from 
a  member  of  the  California  Board  of  Regents. 
What  are  you  to  make  of  an  alarm  Issued  so 
long  ago  as  May?  Were  subsequent  events 
in  any  way  a  sp>ontaneous  outbreak? 

President  Kerr  is  a  scholar,  a  conciliatM'. 
His  qualities  and  faith  are  of  the  sort  the 
world  stands  In  need  of.  Unhappily  he  waa 
entirely  miscast  to  handle  an  American  Viet- 
nam where  there  could  be  no  concUlatlon. 

SIT-INS  follow  bed's  WORLD  PATTERN 

On  two  counts  someone  Is  to  be  indicted: 
Why,  with  so  long  a  period  of  warning,  was 
counter  strategy  so  misconceived  and  why 
did  the  President  usxirp  the  proper  fimctlon 
of  the  Chancellor? 

Defending  the  students  as  a  whole  In  my 
open  letter,  I  remarked  that  "some  of  the 
present  generation  are  woefully  uneducated 
in  history" — a  limitation,  I  may  add,  not  of 
students  alone. 

Regard  Havana  University,  San  Marcos  In 
Peru,  the  University  of  Panama,  Universities 
in  Japan,  students  who  deface  ovir  embassies 
in  Indonesia,  Africa,  the  world  over — all  on 
good  evidence,  heavUy  pervaded  by  Marxism. 
Give  me  one  good  reason  why  American  uni- 
versities should  be  exempt. 

GLOBAL    FUND    FINANCES    Sm)ENT   REDS 

Less  well-known  was  the  establishment  by 
the  Communists  of  an  unlimited  global  solid- 
arity fund  to  finance  Communist-led  student 
agitation  throughout  the  world.  Jules  Du- 
bois tells  of  student  sparked  demonstrations. 
Communist  financed,  to  produce  Instability 
wherever  possible — South  American  "hate 
America"  riots. 

Of   particular    interest  from    the    Chicago 


Tribune  is  the  account  of  schools  for  sub- 
version established  In  Cuba  and  the  arrival 
there  of  a  crack  force  of  250  Spanish -speak- 
ing Komsomol  technicians.  The  Komsomol 
(20  million  members  worldwide)  aims  to 
train  Soviet  youth  •  •  •  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  communism  and  In  military  in- 
doctrination and  training. 

One  might  recaU  the  100  American  stu- 
dents visiting  Cuba  recently  without  visas — 
a  goodly  number  of  whom  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  Berkeley  demonstrations.  Who 
finances  all  this  world  travel? 

Altogether  too  much  has  been  made  of 
student  unrest,  both  national  and  at  Cali- 
fornia. Youth  has  always  t>een  In  unrest. 
Even  so.  the  ntimber  of  student  dissidents  Is 
minimal:  on  that  I  would  stake  my  last 
dollar.  But  where  before  has  there  been  a 
demonstration  In  the  United  States  so  com- 
pletely unspontaneous,  so  beautifully  orga- 
nized, so  according  to  a  preconceived  pat- 
tern?   Who  organized  it? 

Prom  far  and  wide  2  years  ago  the  clans 
began  to  gather  In  Berkeley.  Savlo  trans- 
ferred from  Manhattan  College.  Ninety- 
nine  of  the  sltdowns  in  Sproul  Hall  bad  no 
connection  with  the  university.  Known  to 
the  imlversity  and  the  Berkeley  police  were 
six  or  seven  observers  from  other  campuses 
with  orders  to  participate  but  not  to  be 
arrested. 

And  by  the  way,  wlio  pays  the  bUl  for  that 
huge  battery  of  defense  lawyers?  Take  a 
look  at  their  past  history. 

RED-LEANING    STUDENT    CROUPS    CTTEO 

The  "Saturday  Review  of  Literature"  Jan- 
uary 16,  1965  (among  other  magazines) 
pointed  out  the  remarkable  diversity  of  the 
organizations  represented  In  the  free  speech 
movement  at  California.  Within  their  num- 
bers it  listed  certain  activist  groups:  the 
WJE3.  DuBois  Club  (Marxist);  Progressive 
Labor  Club  (Maoist) ;  Young  People's  So- 
cialist Alliance  (Trotsky);  Young  People's 
Socialist  League  (right  wing  Socialist) ;  May 
Second  Movement  (antiwar  In  Vietnam); 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (lib- 
eral-radical Socialist);  a  half  doeen  other 
organizations  of  as  dubious  vintage;  and  the 
Student  Committee  toe  Travel  to  Cuba. 

Does  It  particularly  matter  that  the  list 
also  Includes  College  Young  Republicans, 
Youth  for  Ooldwater.  and  the  Interfalth 
OouncU?  It  proves  only  that  Americans  can 
be  led  by  the  nose. 

Wave  the  flag  erf  free  speech  and  academic 
freedom  and  some  faculty  people  will  act  In 
a  totally  Irrational  fashion.  It  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  that  a  few  cells,  well 
organized,  as  In  the  Bolshevik  revolution, 
can    topple   a  mighty   empire,    unorganized. 

Quoting  again  from  the  Saturday  Review: 
"The  new  name  of  the  organization  (Free 
Student  Movement)  was  peychologlcally  ef- 
fective, but  hardly  accurate  since  the  ques- 
tion at  Issue  was  whether  students  had  the 
right  on  campus  to  solicit  funds,  seek  re- 
cruits, and  make  plans  for  off -campus  politi- 
cal and  social  action,  aimed  at  the  surround- 
ing community." 

tJC    A   "SITTTNG    DUCK" 

Why  was  the  University  of  California 
Berkeley  campus  picked  as  No.  1?  It  was  a 
sitting  duck.  A  cardinal  principle  of  Com- 
munist strategy  is  that  it  does  not  ordi- 
narily create  situations  so  much  as  exploit 
them.  But  for  the  students — despite  their 
leftist  and  activist  organizations,  despite  le- 
gitimate reasons  for  complaint  against  an 
undergraduate  faculty — I  know  enough  al- 
most completely  to  absolve  the  vast  prcq>or- 
tlon  of  the  18.000  undergraduates. 

The  largest  rally  In  November  had  12,000 
of  every  breed  present.  That  was  the  day 
of  the  faculty  meeting  when  Savlo  pro- 
claimed that  he  had  made  history.  Given 
the  fact  that  students  and  casxial  obeervera 
notoriously  do  most  congregate  where  tliera 
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is  excitement,  the  estimate  Is  to  be  heavily 
discounted. 

Contemplate  rather  the  day  of  the  genoal 
strike.  In  one  clase  a  wild-eyed  oriental 
stood  up  and  called  for  a  walkout  answered 
by  another  student  who  said  she  was  there 
for  an  education.  The  room  waa  well  Oiled — 
but  the  professor  adjourned  the  class.  That 
phenomenon  happened  over  and  over,  many 
professors  wearing  PSM  armbands. 

rACULTT  LARGELY  TO  BLAME 

No.  I  would  not  Indict  the  students  so 
much  as  the  faculty.  In  the  crucial  Decem- 
ber 8  meeting  of  the  academic  senate,  115 
men  of  sense  were  lost  In  a  vote  7  to  1  on 
measures  submitted  to  the  board  of  regents 
( and  biiried  there) .  As  In  South  America  the 
push  here  was  the  intermediate  one,  for  fac- 
ulty and  student  assumption  of  administra- 
tive power. 

The  free  speech  movement  was  beginning 
to  run  out.  But,  with  adroit  strategy,  a  more 
legitimate  cause,  the  lack  of  communica- 
tion between  student  and  faculty,  waa  ex- 
ploited. Another  division  too  was  exploited : 
a  common  distrust  by  faculties  of  adminis- 
trations. With  the  help  of  some  of  the  press, 
they  succeeded  In  getting  rid  of  Chancellor 
Strong. 

As  to  faculty  control,  faculties  have  almost 
total  inability,  indeed  unwlilingess,  to  han- 
dle administrative  problems.  They  are  rarely 
able  to  agree  on  an  academic  curriculum — 
their  legitimate  field. 

SOME  HAVE  GONE  FAB  LEFT 

But,  I  would  bring  against  a  measurable 
proportion  of  the  California  faculty  a  more 
serious  charge.  In  common  with  many  an- 
other university,  some  part  of  it  has  gone 
far  on  the  road  to  the  left.  Reflect  on  their 
pursuit  of  the  i>arty  line,  with  petitions  and 
demonstrations  for  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam and  Santo  Domingo  and  earlier  exercises 
In  support  of  Savlo  et  al. 

More  specifically  I  would  cite  conversations 
I  had  with  a  distraught  father  who  claimed 
his  son  was  being  completely  communized 
by  two  professors  in  sociology,  or  with  an- 
other parent  worried  by  his  daughter's  entire 
swing  to  the  left,  or  with  a  nuclear  physicist 
who  took  graduate  work  at  California,  where 
his  class  was  In  revolt  against  the  unending 
Communist  propaganda  of  his  professor,  or 
from  the  many  communications  to  the  Cali- 
fornia (alumni)  monthly:  "At  times  he 
sounds  like  a  Communist  but  maybe  he  is 
just  trying  to  make  us  think.' 

WHT    ARE    SOME    OF   FACULTY    SO    GULLIBLE? 

Why  the  undergraduate  faculty,  with  out- 
standing exceptions,  is  at  such  a  low  ebb 

so   gullible,    why   most    universities    will    be 
mcreaslngly   so.    has    its    answer    in    simple 
mathematics.      Tliere    are    not    trained     in 
training,    or    even    inclined    to    be    trained 
enough  first-rate  teachers. 

When  President  Kerr's  newspaper  resigna- 
tion was  argued,  one  regent  is  reported  to 
have  remarlced  th.nt  if  accepted  It  would 
have  resulted  In  the  resignation  of  60  percent 
of  the  faculty— a  consummation  most  de- 
voutly to  be  desired. 

I  question  the  threat.  Life  Is  too  free  and 
easy  at  Berkeley.  It  still  holds  prestige 
Prestige  Is  a  great  matter,   deserved   or  not 

Perhai>s  the  California  episode  in  the  grand 
strategy  is  nearly  complete.  Foreign  money 
has  sufficiently  embarrassed  the  university 
But  the  cancer  remains. 

Where  the  attack  will  strike  next  is  a  ques- 
tion. The  New  York  Times.  March  29  re- 
ported a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  of  200  stu- 
dents from  39  colleges-' 'All  believed  that  the 
wave  of  campus  rebellion  started  in  Berkelev 
last  fall  should  be  brought  to  every  American 
campus.  •  Among  those  present  were  mem- 
bers of  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBols  Clubs  of  America. 

ANSWERS    TO    QUESTIONS    FROM    THE    FLOOR 

Question  (L.  C.  Ames,  Jr.).  Did  FBI  la- 
a^logy"^"*^    ^"'^    President    Watson    issue 
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Answer.  It's  rumored  from  East  that  FBI 
issued  denial.  I  checked  with  a  UC  regent 
who  said  "yes,  we  were  warned  we'd  be  first." 
Question  (Daniel  E.  Ko^land).  Tangible 
evidence  of  Commvmist  conspiracy,  actual 
Communists,  and/or  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. In  Berkeley  upheaval? 

Answer.  There  were  plenty  of  Cmmunists 
and  sons  and  daughters  among  FSM  stu- 
dents. If  you  want  to  read  a  Berkeley-Oak- 
land magazine  called  Tocsin — it  tells  of  these 
people,  completely  identifies  them — they've 
never  been  sued  for  libel,  ao  far  as  I  know. 
Actual  tangible  evidence  from  the  FBI? 
They'll  deny  anything  said.  They  are  an  in- 
vestigatory organization.  If  they  say  any- 
thing, they  reveal  their  sources  of  informa- 
tion. No  tangible  evidence — I  had  a  talk 
with  them  and  they  said  I  was  absolutely 
right,  long  before  I  Issued  my  open  letter. 
I  said  It's  going  completely  according  to  pat- 
tern and  they'U  probably  deny  I  ever  had 
such  a  statement. 

Question  (J.  H.  CUnton).  Why  are  stu- 
dents and  facility  so  easUy  duped? 

Answer.  Because  troublemakers  use  great 
words  like  "freedom"— disguise  aims  behind 
noble  facades. 

Question.  Your  opinion  of  Bvrnes  report 
and  committee? 

Answer.  Byrnes,  a  lawyer,  was  assisted  by 
three  lawyers  and  host  of  graduate  stu- 
dents—none experienced  in  higher  education. 
A  most  incompetently  selected  Investigative 
committee — and  with  no  authority  or  compe- 
tence to  make  recommendations  on  uni- 
versity structure. 

Question  (Col.  Carroll  Peeke).  Should  re- 
gents have  lifted  ban  on  Communist  speak- 
ers? 

Answer.  They  were  welcome  to  speak  on 
my  campias.  A  group  of  educated  girls  took 
apart  a  fired  professor  from  Washington.  I 
believe  communism  should  be  taught  at  all 
American  universities— but  not  preached. 

Question  (Bruce  Blena).  Opinion  on 
handling  of  Berkeley  crisis  by  faculty  orea- 
nlzatlons? 

Answer.  Vote  was  7  to  1  for  FSM;  115  men 
made  admirable  statements  and  some  com- 
plete nitwits  spoke  on  other  side.  Some  de- 
partments at  Berkeley,  on  direct  evidence, 
have  three  or  four  Communists 


The  Champions  of  Civil  Rights  Would 
Deprive  Workers  of  Freedom  of  Choice 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.'\RKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OP    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'T-A.T1VES 
Wednesday,  May  2$.  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  in  their  crab  for  more  power 
the  northern  union  leaders  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  civil  right*  or  the  free- 
doms of  individual  workers.  They  de- 
mand repeal  of  section  H^bi  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  to  give  tliem  absolute 
power  over  those  who  toll  In  America. 

They  are  not  concerned  with  the  free- 
dom of  reUgious  beliefs  of  some  workers 
whose  religion  forbids  them  from  belong- 
ing to  a  union;  they  are  not  concerned 
with  the  objections  of  workers  who  may 
not  want  to  join  a  union  dominated  by 
gangsters  or  racketeers.  And  while 
many  northern  union  leaders  ai-e  in  the 
forefront  of  the  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions m  the  South,  they  have  done  little 
If  ans^thing  to  remove  raciaJ  discrimina- 
tion and  racial  baiTiers  whicli  prevent 


Negroes  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry  from 
equal  opportunity  for  employment.  Yet 
these  same  union  leaders,  backed  by  the 
Johnson  admlnisti-ation,  demands  that 
the  right  of  the  people  of  the  various 
States  be  prohibited  from  freely  enact- 
ing laws  to  protect  indlvlduaJ  workers 
A  thoughtful  editorial  from  the  Daily 
Mountain  Eagle  of  Jasper,  Ala.,  points 
out  that  the  charges  made  by  these  anti- 
States  rights  proponents  of  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  are  false  and  misleading 
The  editorial  follows: 

Free  Rider  Charge  False 
One  of  the  arguments  most  often  waged 
by  those  who  want  14(b)  repealed  is  the  so- 
called  "free  rider"  charge.  A  "free  rider"  is 
defined  as  one  who  reaps  benefits  without 
paying  union  dues. 

This  argument  asstunes  that  the  only 
reason  an  employee  would  either  refrain 
from  joining  or  withdraw  from  a  union  is 
to  avoid  payment  of  imlon  dues. 

Many  people  desire  to  stay  out  of  a  union 
for  religious  reasons,  or  because  they  oppose 
the  union  leadership  on  moral  grounds.  For 
example:  LaRue  Berfleld,  of  Driftwood  Pa 
was  fired  from  his  Job  he  held  for  19  years 
vsrlth  Sylvanla  Electric  Co.  because  he  ob- 
jected to  joining  a  Communist-dominated 
union. 

And  many  don't  want  their  dues  money 
spent  for  causes  to  which  they  object.  For 
example:  John  Mossberger  was  expelled  from 
his  union,  and  eventually  lost  his  Job  be- 
cause he  vn-ote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  supporting  a  political 
candidate  other  than  the  one  supported  bv 
his  union. 

Let  us  face  one  fact  which  is  evident  to 
all  Americans,  imion  and  nonunion  alike 
Only  a  portion — often  a  very  small  portion— 
of  the  moneys  collected  by  unions  from  their 
members  are  spent  for  collective  bargaining 
purposes  as  such. 

Unions  spend  the  funds  they  collect  from 
union  members  on  many  other  activities 
such  as  political  campaigns,  organizing 
drives,  social  and  economic  propaganda, 
strike  benefits  to  other  unions,  private  bene- 
fits to  union  oflflcers  and  legal  fees. 

Despite  Federal  legislation  and  a  Supreme 
Coiut  decision,  a  major  portion  of  the  com- 
pulsory dues  collected  by  the  unions  of  this 
country  are  used  for  political  purposes. 

It  is  apparent  that  as  much  as  50  percent 
of  the  $924  million  in  annual  dues  income 
actually  goes  for  political  purposes.  In  an 
election  campaign,  such  as  that  of  1964 
when  union  resoiu-ces  are  applied  primarilv 
to  political  activity  the  most  conservative 
estimate  of  staff  time  spent  on  politics  place 
the  cost  at  more  than  $50  mUllon.  And  this 
does  not  include  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
staff  travel,  printing,  and  "other  disburse- 
ments." Realistic  estimates  of  the  union 
role  in  the  1964  campaign  place  the  figure  .ii 
a  minimum  of  $100  million. 

Rather  th.m  benefit  the  individual,  in  some 
cases  thees  c.vpenditures  may  actually  bf 
detrimental  to  his  interests.  They  may  be 
used  to  work  for  causes  opposite  to"  his 
beliefs. 

And  so  under  these  circumstances,  whicli 
are  not  remote  but  are  rather  typical  of 
countless  cases,  the  worker  is  anvthing  but  \ 
so-called  free  rider."  He  Is  rather  a  'cap- 
tive passenger"  beholden  to  the  wishes  and 
whims  of  his  labor  boss  masters. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  union<= 
fought  a  bitter,  free  spending  campai"-n 
aimed  at  Congress  to  win  "exclusive  bargain- 
ing rights"— the  right  to  speak  and  bargain 
not  only  for  their  own  members,  but  for  all 
others  in  a  bargaining  unit.  This  obligation 
was  established  in  the  Wagner  Act  and  the 
T.aft-Hnrtley   nmendments. 

Thu^  under  existing  law  the  union  boss 
who  voiild   impose  compulsion  rather   than 
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the  Individual  worker  who  would  maintain 
his  freedom  of  choice  enjoys  a  marked 
advantage. 


Anchorage  Reborn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

OT   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  20,  1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  recent  anniversary  of  the  great 
Alaska  earthquake,  Alaskans  looked  back 
to  survey  their  progress  of  recovery  from 
the  devastation  of  March  27.  In  looking 
back  at  that  year,  they  were  proud  of 
what  had  been  accomplished.  In  special 
editions  of  newspapers,  prominent  citi- 
zens reviewed  the  work  of  the  year  and 
praised  their  fellow  Alaskans. 

Progress  since  the  earthquake  in  An- 
chorage, the  State's  largest  city  and  one 
that  suffered  vast  desti-uction,  is  now  the 
subject  of  a  survey  by  a  national  colum- 
nist. This  writer.^ichard  Starnes,  finds, 
as  Alaskans  do,  that  this  year  has  been 
one  of  great  progress.  His  column, 
"Anchorage  Reborn,"  printed  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  on  May  24  fol- 
lows : 

Anchorage    Reborn 
(By  Richard  Starnes) 

Anchorage. — The  story  of  Anchorage  is  the 
story  of  a  city  that  refused  to  die. 

Thirteen  months  ago  the  worst  earthquake 
ever  recorded  in  North  America  crushed 
Anchorage  and  half  a  dozen  surrounding 
communities.  Seismic  sea  waves  completed 
the  destruction.  When  they  had  subsided, 
115  Alaskans  were  dead  and  property  damage 
was  counted  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

A  hideous,  gaping  wound  ran  through  the 
heart  of  Anchorage.  Much  of  the  Fourth 
Avenue  business  district  collapsed  into  it; 
elsewhere  homes  and  apartments  were  lit- 
erally shaken  to  pieces  as  the  very  earth  be- 
neath them  coiled  and  heaved  as  if  some 
subterranean  monster  were  In  its  death 
agonies.  In  Turnagaln  Heights,  Anchorage's 
most  fasholnable  residential  neighborhood, 
homes  were  sucked  Into  the  ground  and 
crushed  by  the  earth's  convulsions. 

Loss  of  life  was  unbelievably  low  in  view 
of  the  awesome  destruction  wrought  by  the 
tremblor.  but  families  saw  the  work  of  a  life- 
time wiped  out  In  seconds-^uninsured  and 
irreplaceable. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  giant 
earthquake  was  the  fact  that  human  beings 
faced  what  must  have  seemed  to  be  the  end 
of  the  world  with  superhuman  courage. 
Tales  of  heroism  and  sacrifice  are  common- 
place, and  accounts  of  hysteria  are  notably 
sparse. 

In  the  epochEd  year  that  has  passed  since 
the  earthquake.  Anchorage  has  performed  a 
miracle  of  rebuilding  a  city  on  the  very  earth 
that  betrayed  it.  Today  one  could  spend 
days  in  Anchorage  and  see  no  obvious  scare 
of  the  cataclysm  that  beset  the  city. 

Anchorage  looks  more  like  a  boomtown 
than  the  shattered  relic  of  earthquake.  New 
construction  Is  going  on  as  If  the  rich  oil  de- 
posits beneath  Cook  Inlet  are  the  only  future 
surprises  that  the  earth  holds  in  store  for 
Anchorage.  Damaged  buildings  have  been 
repaired  and  the  wreckage  of  destroyed  struc- 
tures has  been  bulldozed  away.  The  J.  C. 
Penney  building  that  was  nearly  shaken  to 
pieces  last  March  has  been  razed,  and  a  new 


steel-reinforced  concrete  structure  has  re- 
placed it.  The  Anchorage  Westward,  a  new 
450-room  skyscraper  hotel  that  many  a 
larger  city  might  envy,  was  damaged  by  the 
tremblor  but  is  now  In  fuU  oi>eratlon.  The 
Captain  Cook,  another  high-rise  hotel,  Is 
nearing  completion.  A  new  hotel  is  also  be- 
ing planned  at  International  airport  and 
Sears  Roebuck  has  confirmed  plans  for  a 
new  shopping  center  as  grandiose  as  any  in 
what  Alaskans  caU  "the  lower  48."  Schocd 
enrollment  at  19,100  is  higher  than  It  was 
when  the  quake  struck,  and  Anchorage  IB 
feverishly  planning  new  school  buildings  to 
meet  the  need.  The  city's  population  has 
grown  an  estimated  13  percent  In  the  last  3 
years — and,  earthquake  or  no.  it  is  still 
growing. 


AccompUshments  of  the  Johnson 
Administration 


Support  of  the  President's  Policy  on 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  26. 1965 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted 
on  April  26.  1965,  by  the  Niagara  Falls 
City  Council,  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  on  Vietnam,  together  with 
a  petition,  with  1,561  signatiu-es,  initiated 
by  the  members  of  the  Zeta  Beta  Tau 
FrateiTiity,  at  Queens  College  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York,  also  in  support 
of  our  present  policy  on  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  petition  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION  Adopted  at  a  Meeting  or  the 
NL^GABA  Falls  City  Council,  Held  April 
26.  1965 

Whereas  North  Vietnam  Communists, 
without  provocation,  have  infiltrated  and  in- 
vaded South  Vietnam  with  militarv  force: 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  committed 
itself  to  defend  the  self-determination  of 
South  Vietnam  against  the  North  Vietnam 
attack;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  firmly  held  to  this  policy,  and 
has  taken  appropriate  military  action  to 
defend  the  right  of  South  Vietnam  to  gov- 
ern itself  according  to  its  own  national  In- 
terests :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

He  solved.  That  the  city  coimcil  of  the 
city  of  Niagara  Falls  does  hereby  commend 
our  President  for  his  steadfast  purpose  to 
defend  South  Vietnam  while  maintaining  a 
policy  of  unconditional  discussion  on  peace; 
and  this  city  council  further  resolves  to 
urge  our  Congressmen  and  U.S.  Senators 
to  stand  by  the  President  with  unwavering 
support  until  a  successful  conclusion  of  the 
conflict  Is  achieved,  and  be  it  further 

Resolwd,  That  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Niagara  Falls  be  directed  to  send  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President,  our  Congressmen,  and 
U.S.  Senators. 

E.  Dent  Lackey, 

Mayor. 

Attest: 

Helene  M.  Breed, 
Acting  Deputy  City  Clerk. 

We,  the  undersigned,  support  our  present 
policy  in  Vietnam.  We  feel  that  this  poUcy 
Is  in  line  with  the  U.S.  tradition  of  support- 
ing freedom  throughout  the  world. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF  teknzssee 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26. 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  editorials  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 
President  Johnson  is  commended  for  his 
actions  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
record  of  accomplishment  over  the  first 
100  days  of  this  administration  since  the 
inauguration  January  20,  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  these  editorials  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  commend  them  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

(From    the    Nashville    Tennessean.    May    3 

1965) 

Presu>ents    First    100    Dats    Event    Fh-leo, 

Productive 

President  Johnson  has  Just  completed  100 
days  in  office  since  his  January  20  inaugxiral 
oath.  It  has  been  a  busy  time,  marked  by 
fast-paced  activity  on  the  domestic  front  and 
days  of  tension  on  the  international  scene. 

The  war  in  South  Vietnam  has  occupied 
nuich  of  the  President's  time  and  concern. 
And  If  that  were  not  enough,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  100  days  he  was  also  concerned 
V  ith  a  revolt  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Dc.<^pite  the  clouds  of  omen,  there  were  a 
j:ood  many  bright  signs  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent could  feel  pleased.  The  Nation's  econ- 
omy has  been  booming.  Some  threatening 
strikes  have  been  averted,  or  in  the  case  of 
steel,  at  least  delayed. 

Furthermore,  the  President  should  be 
highly  gratified  thus  far  with  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress.  With  successful 
passiige  of  the  sweeping  education  bill,  the 
aid  to  Appalachla  program.  House  passage  of 
medical  care  and  social  seciu-ity  legislation, 
and  the  expected  enactment  of  a  voting 
rights  measure,  it  can  be  said  that  Congress 
Is  both  busy  and  productive. 

In  comparison  with  the  first  100  davs  of 
President  Roosevelt,  there  are  fewer  "  bills 
and  Congress  Is  not  booming  them  through 
at  the  same  hectic  pace.  But  the  73d  Con- 
gress had  an  altogether  different  economy  to  " 
deal  with;  there  was  less  time  for  debate  "and 
study  in  1933. 

President  Johnson  was  swept  into  office  on 
a  tidal  wave  of  votes.  Few,  If  any  Chief  Exec- 
utives have  had  a  larger  mandate  In  terms  of 
ballots.  But  the  President  Is  too  wise  a  poli- 
tical leader  to  attempt  to  move  mountains 
suddenly. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  retained  a  friendly  and 
constructive  relationship  with  Congress!  Mi- 
nority opposition  Is  there,  but  It  has  been 
generaUy  more  constructive  than  blindly 
obstructive. 

The  President's  program  Is  moving  ahead 
at  a  steady  p>ace,  and  he  has  every  right  to 
look  back  on  the  100  days  with  great  satis- 
faction. Insofar  as  domestic  problems  are 
concerned. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  been  hla  great- 
est headache,  but  at  the  same  time  exten- 
sion of  that  fight  and  the  President's  Balti- 
more speech  has  begun  to  change  the  world's 
image  of  him  from  something  of  an  tinknown 
quantity  to  one  of  a  Chief  Executive  with 
stature,  toughness  and  shrewdness.  In 
short,  even  with  those  who  disagree  with  h«tn 
elsewhere  In  the  world.  President  Johnson 
has  won  grudging  respect. 
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No  one  can  pre<Uct  wltb  any  certainty 
What  the  next  100  days  In  office  will  bring 
for  the  President.  It  Is  safe  to  bet  they  will 
be  filled  with  great  activity  and  great  events 
and  that  the  world  will  have  even  a  stronger 
picture  of  the  President  who  Is  firmly  In  the 
saddle,  and  riding  his  own  horse. 

(From  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 
Apr.  30,  1965] 

PREsroENT  Moves  To  Bab  Ant  Cttban-Like 
Takeoves 
The  dispatch  of  U.S.  Marines  into  the  Do- 
minican Republic  was  bound  to  have  reper- 
cussions in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere,  but 
President  Johnson  obviously  felt  that  there 
was  a  greater  risk  there  than  any  critical 
reaction. 

The  Marines  went  In  to  give  protection  to 
American  citizens,  but  they  were  subse- 
quently fired  on  and  they  fired  back.  Be- 
hind their  presence  may  be  the  very  strong 
fear  that  Castro  Communists  were  Interested 
in  the  Dominican  uprising. 

President  Johnson  has  made  it  plain 
enough  that  he  doesn't  Intend  to  have  an- 
other Cuba  in  the  Caribbean,  even  if  he 
must  risk  raising  the  old  specter  of  VS.  im- 
perialism In  Latin  America. 

Reports  from  Washington  indicate  that 
the  administration  is  concerned  with  ac- 
cumulating evidence  that  the  Dominican  re- 
volt has  gone  beyond  the  normal  experience 
of  such  revolutions;  that  several  cease-fires 
have  been  pledged  and  broken:  and  that  peo- 
ple have  been  stood  a'j;ainst  the  wall  and  exe- 
cuted to  cries  of  "paredon."  which  means,  "to 
the  wall,"  and  was  a  familiar  noise  of  the 
Castro  takeo\'er  in  Cuba. 

The  coup  that  was  attempted  nearly  a 
week  ago  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  Issues 
as  an  effort  by  the  supporters  of  ex-Presi- 
dent Juan  Bosch  to  restore  him  to  power. 
The  loyalist  forces  have  claimed  that  Bosch 
is  supported  in  his  bid  to  regain  power  by  the 
Communists.  The  pro-Bosch  forces  denv 
this.  ' 

But  It  has  become  quite  apparent  that  the 
Communists  are  looking  for  a  chance  to  play 
a  role  from  the  sidelines. 

At  first,  the  United  States  apparently  de- 
cided to  remain  officially  neutral.  Its  main 
efforts  were  to  seek  a  cease-fire,  and  those  ef- 
forts had  appeared  to  be  a  success.  But  re- 
newed fighting  broke  out. 

At  this  point.  President  Johnson  an- 
notinced  that  he  would  send  In  the  Marines 
to  protect  American  citizens.  He  said  he 
acted  after  being  Informed  by  Dominican 
military  authorities  that  the  lives  of  these 
citizens  were  in  danger. 

The  presence  of  the  Marines  and  VS.  war- 
ships  off  the  Dominican  Republic  will  have  a 
large  message  to  the  hemisphere.  Undoubt- 
edly It  will  disturb  deeply  a  good  many  in 
Latin  America.  But  it  will  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  Nation  will  act  when  the  lives  of 
American   citizens  are  threatened. 


The  Cost 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26. 1965 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  taking 
note  of  President's  Johnson's  recent  re- 
quest for  $700  million  to  finance  Ameri- 
can eflforts  in  Vietnam,  the  Dallas  Mom- 
ins:  News  pointed  out  that  the  defense  of 
freedom  is  never  cheap,  either  in  lives  or 
in  dollars. 

In  a  May  6  editorial,  the  News  goes 
ahead  to  spell  out  the  indisputable  logic 


behind  the  policies  President  Johnson  Is 
pursuing  in  that  embattled  southeast 
Asian  nation.    The  editorial  follows: 

The  Cost 

President  Johnson's  request  for  $700  mil- 
lion to  finance  the  free  world  effort  In  Viet- 
nam was  not  the  first  bill  to  come  due  for 
that  bloody  conflict.  It  probably  will  not  be 
the  last.  Though  we  often  seem  to  take  It 
for  granted,  freedom  does  not  come  cheap. 

It  must  be  won.  often  at  great  sacrifice, 
and  it  must  then  be  constantly  defended 
against  those  who  would  destroy  it.  The 
cost,  in  lives  and  treasure,  is  unavoidable  if 
we  mean  to  be  free. 

We  learned  long  ago  that  wa  cannot  buy 
our  freedom  in  the  counterfeit  coin  of  ap- 
peasement. When  we  try  to  trade  others' 
freedom  to  save  our  own,  we  pollute  ovir 
honor  along  with  our  liberty.  The  loss  of 
freedom  by  one  people  diminisbes  the  free- 
dom of  all  p>eople. 

That  Is  why  we  have  a.=«unied  the  respou- 
slblUty  for  helping  those  nations  that  are 
threatened  by  Communist  enslavement.  We 
did  not  ask  for  it.  But  we  have  It.  We  ha%e 
it  because  no  one  else  in  the  free  world  is 
strong  enough  to  do  the  Job. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  can  defend 
the  entire  free  world  alone.  Our  power  and 
resources  are  not  infinite.  But  we  can  and 
must  conceive  every  nation  willing  to  defend 
its  own  independence  from  Communist  Im- 
p>erlalists  that  we  will  come  to  its  aid  if  it  Is 
attacked. 

Furthermore,  we  must  show  that  we  will 
keep  the  faith  when  the  gomg  is  hard,  when 
the  war  drags  on  or  when  fortune  turns 
against  us. 

Brave  words  and  firm  proini.scs  are  not 
enotigh.  They  must  be  backed  up  by  deeds. 
If  we  extend  our  support  to  an  embattled 
nation,  then  withdraw  it  later  because  the 
task  has  become  too  burdensonie,  we  will 
not  be  asked  for  help  again.  An  ally  that 
abandons  its  friends  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
flict when  its  help  is  needed  most,  is  worse 
than  an  enemy. 

The  aim  of  the  Communists  in  Vietnam 
encompasses  much  more  than  the  conquest 
of  the  southern  half  of  the  coimtry.  Their 
goal  is  to  show  that  the  promise  of  the 
American  Nation  to  stand  firm  with  a  free 
people  is  worthless,  that  communism  is  ir- 
resistible. They  want  to  show  every  small 
or  weak  nation  in  the  world  that  it  is  sui- 
cidal to  fight  In  defense  of  its  freedom  and 
that  an  American  commitment  to  that  de- 
fense will  dissolve  into  a  betrayal  when  the 
American  public  tires  of  it. 

If  we  back  out  of  Vietnam,  the  Comnau- 
nists'  point  is  made.  Thousands  of  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers  and  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
cans will  have  died  for  nothing.  The  de- 
struction and  misery  suffered  by  South  Viet- 
nam will  have  been  sufTered  fornothing. 

The  Communists  have  told  u«  that  they 
Intend  to  prove  in  South  Vietnam  that  the 
Inevitable  result  of  a  •liberation  war"  is  a 
Communist  triumph  and  that  aturender  is 
therefore  the  wisest  course  for  any  nation 
coveted   by   the   Communists. 

The  cost  of  proving  them  wrong  is  going 
to  be  heavy,  but  we  must  pay  it.  for  it  is  the 
cost  of  freedom  for  ourselves  aiid  for  our 
children. 

Two  Constructive  Statements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   M.\SSACHUSETTS      I 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1965 

Mr.   PHILBIN.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 


my  remarks  I  include  therein  two  very 
well  written  and  timely  editorials  touch- 
ing upon  the  critical  international  situa- 
tion, one  entitled,  "The  Other  Vietnam 
Story"  from  a  recent  edition  of  the  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Globe,  and  the  other  one  en- 
titled, "No  More  Cubas"  from  a  recent 
edition  of  the  New  Bedford,  Mass.. 
Standard-Times. 

These  editorials  make  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  the  grave  Viet- 
nam and  Santo  Domingo  problems — the 
first  one  calling  for  strength,  calmness, 
and  firmness,  and  the  second  pinpoint- 
ing the  constructive,  humane  phases  of 
current  developments  in  Vietnam  and 
the  Far  East. 

I  think  both  of  these  writings  aie 
worthy  of  careful  reading  by  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  American  people. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Boston  Glol>e,  May  14.  19651 
The  Other  Vietnam  Stort 

An  inconspicuous  press  dispatch  from 
South  Vietnam  recently  described  the  arrival 
of  thousands  of  native  men,  women,  and 
children  at  Saigon,  and  at  a  U.S.  base  area 
fvu-ther  north  on  that  country's  coast.  They 
were  terrorized  fugitives  from  inland  villages 
sacked  by  the  Commtmlst  Vletcong,  who  had 
murdered  their  local  chieftains. 

To  this  tragic  himian  side  of  the  current 
war,  and  to  the  hitherto  little  publicized 
story  of  the  help  our  own  nation  has  been 
giving  the  Vietnamese  during  the  past 
decade.  President  Johnson  addressed  him- 
self in  his  speech  Thiu-sday.  Seldom  has  a 
report  so  cogent  been  offered  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  at  a  more  appropriate  moment. 

Hitherto  during  tills  war  the  only  drama- 
tization of  oiu-  country's  peaceful  recon- 
structive efforts  in  South  Vietnam  was  the 
President's  disclosure  a  fortnight  ago  of  his 
postwar  billion-dollar  assistance  program 
That  scheme,  as  he  noted  yesterday,  is  al- 
ready moving  ahead. 

But  the  main  burden  of  President  John- 
son's accounting  Thtu-sday  was  of  work  In 
progress,  work  begun  long  before  present 
hostilities  were  unleashed  by  Hanoi,  work 
that  is  continuing  despite  raid,  battle,  and 
terror.  It  Is  the  story  of  the  $2  billion  In 
American  aid  which  began  In  1954  and  con- 
tinues the  modernization  of  Vietnamese  ag- 
riculture, the  building  of  schools,  health 
centers,  hospitals  and  Industries,  and  the 
training  of  administrators.  His  report  was  a 
warm  and  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
courageous  civilians,  Americans  and  Viet- 
namese alike,  who  are  carr3ring  that  work 
forward. 


[From  the  New  Bedford   (Mass.)   Standard- 
Times.  May  3,  1965) 
No  More  Cubas 
The    President    of    the    United    States,    m 

ordering  U.S.  fighting  men  into  the  frontllnes 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  uprising  "to  help 

prevent  another  Communist  state  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere."  deserves  the  fullest 
support  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Johnson's  evaluation  of  the  Dominican 
situation  Is  based  upon  constantly  emerg- 
ing evidence  that,  whatever  the  revolution 
was  when  it  began,  other  and  sinister  forces 
soon  seized  control  of  it.  The  former  U.S. 
ambassador  to  Santo  Domingo,  John  Bartlow 
Martin,  commented  that  he  was  "convinced" 
the  uprising  had  been  completely  taken  over 
by  Castro-dominated  Communists.  Mr 
Martin  said  the  insurgency  had  started  as  a 
"genuine  revolution  to  restore  exiled  former 
President  Juan  D.  Bosch  to  power."  but 
added,  "Bosch  would  be  heartbroken  to  see 
the  results  now." 

It  also  is  evident  that  the  United  States 
delayed  its  military  intervention  to  the  last 
possible  minute  when  such  action  could  have 
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been  reasonably  effective.  Even  as  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  to  the  American  people,  American 
troops  took  over  the  burden  of  preventing 
;i  Dominican  Red  takeover  from  loyalist 
lighters  no  longer  capable  of  effective  defense 
,.fter  8  wearying  days  of  explosive  revolt. 

The  United  States,  as  the  only  hemispheric 
power  capable  of  taking  effective  action, 
oould  not  stand  by  and  allow  wliat  began  as 
a  democratic  revolution  to  be  controlled  by 
.-.  band  of  Commvinist  conspirators.  At  stake, 
lis  the  President  conunent«d,  were  the  lives 
of  thousands,  the  lit>erty  of  a  country,  and 
;he  principles  of  the  inter-American  system. 

Our  road  ahead  is  diflBcult.  It  may  be  that 
we  can  prevent  another  Cuba  without  major 
bloodshed,  but  it  certainly  will  not  be 
•ichleved  without  a  major  storm  of  criticism 
Irom  other  nations  whose  inclinations  or 
intentions  thus  have  been  thwarted.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  its  followers  will  make  an 
effort  to  have  the  U.N.  Security  Council  brand 
tiie  United  States  as  a  violator  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  by  interfering  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  another  state. 

It  is  too  bad  the  many  thousands  of 
Cubans,  in  the  United  States  and  otherwise, 
who  can  no  longer  go  home  because  of  Castro 
communism,  could  not  reply  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Prom  the  bitterness  of  their  expe- 
rience— impoverished,  displaced,  disfran- 
chised, and  many  in  fear — they  could  tell  the 
U.N.  what  happens  when  a  democratic  rev- 
olution is  capttired  by  Communists.  With- 
out a  dissenting  voice,  they  oould  tell  the 
world  how  much  they  wish  the  United 
States,  years  ago,  when  Castro  came  to  power, 
had  done  in  Cuba  what  it  now  has  had  to  do 
in  Santo  Domingo. 

Thoughtful  Americans,  both  South  and 
North,  will  realize  this  and  rally  behind 
Washington's  firm  action  in  behalf  of  hemi- 
spheric democracy.  The  Organization  of 
American  States,  which  has  a  primary  re- 
sponsibility with  the  United  States  in  pre- 
serving Dominican  order  and  freedom,  now 
has  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  it.  If  it  fails 
to  be  equally  resolute  and  efficient,  non- 
Americans,  tlu-ough  the  U.N.,  will  argue  that 
they  ought  to  "resolve"  this  wholly  American 
situation. 

This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen  be- 
cause it  would  almost  certainly  produce  an 
anti-Unlt€d  States,  anti-American  course  of 
action  aimed  at  creating  a  Dominican  regime 
primarily  responsive  to  leadership  outside 
the  hemisphere,  as  is  the  case  in  Cuba. 


The   Teachers 


and   the   Taught 
U.S.S.R. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
William  Benton's  10th  chapter  in  his 
article,  "The  Teachers  and  the  Taught 
in  the  U.S.S.R.,"  deals  with  the  impor- 
tance of  education  to  the  United  States. 

He  terms  it  "our  best  shield"  and  in- 
deed it  is.  Here  is  the  10th  chapter  of 
this  fine  article  which  appeared  in  the 
1965  yearbook  of  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica:  "Education — Our  Best  Shield." 
chapter  X. 

A  personal  report:  "The  Teachers  aiid 
the  Taught  in  the  U.S.S.R..'  by  William 
Benton,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  and  U.S.  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut;    presently     U.S.     Ambassador     to 


UNESCO  and  U.S.  member  of  its 
executive  board;  publisher  and  chair- 
man. Encyclopedia  Brltannlca. 

EDUCATION OX7H    BEST   SHIELD 

CHAPTER    X 

How  do  we  keep  our  guard  up?  In  the 
long  run — assuming  we  maintain  or  streng- 
then our  present  pasture  of  armed  defense — 
our  beet  shield  wUi  be  provided  by  education. 
This  is  our  best  internal  shield  as  weU  as 
our  best  external  one.  It  is  the  principal 
hope  of  the  Negroes  and  all  underprivileged 
groups.  It  is  our  best  weapon  in  the  Presi- 
dent's war  on  poverty.  The  more  one  pon- 
ders the  nature  and  dangers  of  poverty  in 
American  society,  as  Walter  Lippmann  has 
pointed  out,  the  more  one  must  face  the  fact 
that  our  whole  educational  system — public, 
parochial,  and  private,  with  some  notable 
exceptions — "is  simply  not  big  enough  and 
good  enough  to  educate  the  American  people 
today."  We  should  be  Investing  an  ever 
larger  measure  of  our  national  resources  and 
energies  in  brainpower.  We  should  be  doing 
this  even  if  communism  were  to  vanish  into 
oblivion. 

"I  defy  anyone  to  describe  in  a  few  pages 
the  organization  of  education  in  the  United 
States,"  James  Bryant  Conant  says  in  his 
1964  report,  "Shaping  Educational  Policy. ' 
The  book  is  regarded  as  the  culmination  of 
Conant's  extensive  survey  of  American  pub- 
lic education  which  began  with  "The  Ameri- 
can High  School  Today,"  published  in  1959. 
Conant's  statement  merely  p>olut£  up  that 
generalizations  about  education  in  the 
United  States  are  hard  to  make.  Each  of 
the  50  States  is  sovereign  in  educational 
matters. 

Our  American  educational  system  is  hardly 
a  system  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  There  Is, 
of  course,  no  national  currlculxun,  and  there 
are  no  nationally  prescribed  academic  stand- 
ards for  education  at  any  level.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  standards  of  all  public 
schools  are  low.  In  fact,  the  high  range  of 
accomplishments  in  some  instances,  differing 
from  the  poorest  so  markedly  that  they  are 
intellectually  unrelated,  is  one  of  the  best 
indications  of  the  urgent  need  for  leadership 
and  reform. 

Conant.  accepting  the  traditional  view- 
point and  seeing  the  shaping  of  educational 
policy  as  primarily  the  responsibility  and 
function  of  States  rather  than  the  Federal 
Government,  proposes  the  establishment  of 
an  interstate  commission  for  planning  a  na- 
tionwide educational  policy  to  help  eliminate 
what  he  calls  "chaos"  in  the  structure  of 
U.S.  education.  "Let  the  50  States,  or  at 
least  15  to  20  of  the  more  populous  States," 
he  says,  'enter  into  a  compact  for  the  cre- 
ation of  an  'Interstate  Commission  for 
Planning  a  Nationwide  Educational  Policy.'  " 
I  will  not  here  debate  this  key  proposal. 
However.  I  am  perplexed  at  his  hope  for 
cooperation  among  the  50  States  if  we  can- 
not achieve  it  through  our  established  Fed- 
eral Government.  Dr.  Conant  feels  it  is  a 
vain  hope  to  expect  educational  policy  to 
come  from  our  Federal  Government,  point- 
ing out  that  only  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment could  give  the  Federal  Government  the 
full  power  to  shape  educational  policies.  He 
concedes  that  special  legislation  by  Congress 
has  influenced  educational  policy,  but  calls 
this  "Federal  policy  made  possible  by  con- 
tiniious  bribery.  ' 

But  mtist  the  Federal  Government  have 
lull  power  in  order  to  exercise  much  more  in- 
rtxience  on  educational  policies? 

Certainly  the  Federal  Government  could 
provide  for  greater  leadership  and  direction 
for  nationwide  educational  policy  without 
a  constitutional  amendment.  The  present 
fact  is  that  the  Federal  Government  is  no 
better  organi^-ed  that  the  States  in  the  realm 
of  education.  It  is  even  unable  to  carry  out 
eflSciently  its  educational  respon.sibilities  al- 
ready enacted  into  law.    A  study  of  the  Leg- 


islative Reference  Service  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  shows  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  presently  engaged  in  more  than  300  edu- 
cational programs,  most  of  them  adminis- 
tered by  dep6irtments  and  agencies  other 
than  the  Office  of  Education.  There  is 
scarcely  a  semblance  of  coordination  among 
these  programs.  No  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  required  to  achieve  major  improve- 
ment. 

Through  Government-financed  research 
largely  geared  to  otir  defense  program,  the 
Federal  Government  is  supplying,  in  one  way 
or  another,  a  high  proportion  of  the  total 
revenues  of  many  of  our  leading  higher  in- 
stitutions. These  programs  are  having  an 
enormous  Influence,  direct  and  indirect, 
upon  the  shape  and  direction  of  education 
in  the  United  States.  But  what  kind  of 
shape?  And  in  what  direction?  And  what 
are  the  consequences?  No  one  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  knows,  and  no  ore  is  re- 
sponsible for  knowing. 

Considering  that  one-quarter  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  Is  enrolled  in  our 
schools  and  colleges,  and  that  education  is 
the  Nation's  largest  business,  our  factual  in- 
formation at  the  Federal  and  Stat*  level 
about  what  Is  now  going  on  is  astonishingly 
inadequate  for  sensible  planning  and  deci- 
sion making.  Over  and  above  this  Is  the 
lack  of  leadership.  This  is  why  many  favor 
the  establishment  of  a  new  cabinet  officer 
wholly  devoted  to  the  field  of  education. 

Although  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  education  has  been  growing  ever 
since  President  Lincoln  signed  the  first  Land 
Grant  College  Act,  there  has  been  no  evi- 
dence of  any  deliberate  Federal  "interfer- 
ence." On  the  contrary,  the  real  danger  is 
that  through  its  piecemeal  approach  the 
Federal  Government  is  producing  unintend- 
ed distortions  in  the  national  pattern  of  edu- 
cation. 

In  1959  I  served  as  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation Committee  of  the  Democratic  Ad- 
visory Council.  In  our  report,  some  of  which 
subsequently  found  Its  way  Into  legislation, 
we  proposed  the  formation  of  a  small  Coun- 
cil of  Educational  Advisers  to  the  President. 
No  new  powers  would  be  given  to  it.  Its 
duty  and  opportunity  would  be  to  issue  an 
annual  report,  which  would  keep  the  White 
House,  the  administration,  the  Congress,  the 
State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Na- 
tion better  Informed  about  educational  poli- 
cies, or  the  lack  thereof.  If  would  provide  a 
basis  for  detecting  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
for  spotting  important  new  trends,  and  for 
identifying  deficiencies  in  education.  It 
could  be  of  momentous  help,  if  only  through 
prestige  and  the  ability  to  correlate  educa- 
tional programs  and  facts  for  the  shaping  of 
educational  policy.  It  could  greatly  affect 
proposals  for  legislation  both  at  the  Federal 
and  at  the  State  levels. 

I  again  renew  my  1959  proposal.  I  know 
of  no  quick  and  easy  action  with  such  long- 
range  promise  for  the  Improvement  of  Amer- 
ican education  as  the  establishment  of  a 
Council  of  Educational  Advisers  to  give  guid- 
ance to  the  administration,  the  Congress, 
and  the  people — as  does  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  through  Its  annual  report  and 
Its  ready  availability. 

America  has  been  proud — and  righly — that 
universal  education  has  become  a  reality 
within  its  borders.  Nevertheless,  in  the  last 
35  years  we  have  permitted  the  proportion  of 
our  national  Income  going  to  education  to 
decline.  Between  the  Civil  War  and  1929  our 
expenditures  for  education  Increased  at  a 
rate  four  times  that  of  the  increase  in  the 
gross  national  product.  Between  1929  and 
1960  the  rate  of  increase  of  expenditures  for 
education  was  less  than  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  gross  national  product. 

In  the  U.S.SJi.  education  continues  to  get 
the  intellectual  priorities  and  the  budget. 
Each  student  is  not  merely  permitted  to  de- 
\elop  his  talent  to  the  fullest.  He  is  pushed 
and    prodded    to    develop    it    (provided,    o<f 
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course,  that  his  talent  Is  of  the  kind  that 
the  state  values).  We  in  the  United  States 
cannot  duplicate  the  array  of  pressxires  and 
Incentives  the  Soviet  Union  ia  able  to  bring 
to  bear  on  Its  young  people — and  we  wouldn't 
want  to  duplicate  them  If  we  oouJd.  But  In 
my  judgment  we  as  a  nation  must  be 
prepared  to  make  a  far  larger  Intellectual 
and  financial  Investment  In  education  than 
we  ever  have  before.  Because  the  answers 
cannot  be  developed  merely  by  bigger  ap- 
propriations, we  must  provide  education  with 
greatly  improved  leadership,  through  both 
our  political  and  our  Intellectual  institutions. 
We  must  launch  and  carry  forward  the 
needed  research.  Where  are  our  experi- 
mental schools,  our  laboratory  schools  to 
match  the  100  conducted  by  the  Academy 
of  Pedagogical  Sciences  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.? 
Yes,  we  must  develop  the  ideas,  the  institu- 
tions, and  the  leaders — and  put  up  the 
money.  That  Is  not  only  the  road  to  sur- 
vival. It  Is  also  the  road  to  a  Great  Society 
of  which  we  can  be  proud. 


Never  Underestimate  the  Power  of  a 
Soybean 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP   n,LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  t-he  follow- 
ing article  from  the  May  1965  issue  of 
Soybean  Digest: 

We  Can  Increase  the  Bounty  of  All 

(By  Joseph  W.  Barr.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.    Washington.    D.C.,     before     the 

National  Farm  Institute,  Des  Moines,  Iowa) 

Never  underestimate  the  power  of  a  soy- 
bean. In  1961.  I  confidently  predicted — 
and  I  quote:  "If  present  trends  continue, 
soybeans  will  be  pushing  wheat  and  cotton 
for  first  place  (in  oiu-  exports  of  farm  prod- 
ucts) by  1966."  Well,  in  the  fiscal  year  1963- 
64,  commercial  sales  of  soybeans  and  soy- 
bean products  comfortably  topped  both 
wheat  and  cotton,  but  fell  short  by  Just  a 
bit  of  feed  grain  sales. 

Today  I  am  wiser,  and  in  the  future  I  will 
leave  predictions  about  the  ranking  of  farm 
exports  to  my  colleagues  In  the  Agriculture 
Department,  even  though  my  prediction 
proved  cautious  rather  than  optimistic. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  Just  a  few  com- 
parisons: 

Those  two  commercial  best  sellers  last 
year — feed  grains  and  soybeans  and  their 
products — earned  almost  as  much  abroad  as 
the  exports  of  the  whole  automobile  and 
truck  industry  and  about  $350  million  more 
than  the  exports  of  the  giant  chemical  in- 
dustry. Exports  in  each  category  alone 
earned  about  hr.lf  again  as  much  as  exports 
from  the  coal  industry  or  the  oil  industry; 
and  each  by  itself  earned  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  was  earned  by  exports  of  office 
machines  or  nietalworking  machinery. 

THE  farmer's  voice 

If  any  of  you  fear  that  the  farmer's  voice 
may  not  be  heard  loud  and  clear  in  Wash- 
ington these  days  outside  the  precincts  of 
the  Agriculture  Department,  let  me  set  your 
fears  at  rest.  In  this  balance-of-payments 
business,  all  of  us  are  listening  to  you  care- 
fully, and  we  are  delighted  by  what  we  hear. 

I  have  been  doing  some  homework  on  one 
particular  partnership,  the  Soybean  Council 
r,f  America,  and  I  want  to  report  on  that 
homework.    The  Soybean  Council,  which  was 


founded  in  1956,  has  Just  moved  to  Washing- 
ton. It  has  been  educating  the  natives  there, 
including  me.  I  propose  that  Its  members 
be  given  the  title  "market  builders  extraor- 
dinary" for  their  record  over  the  past  few 
years. 

Take  France.  We  may  have  had  some  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  with  President  de  Gaulle, 
but  when  it  comes  to  soybeans  we  obviously 
talk  the  same  language.  Prance  is  buying 
218,000  tons  of  meal  a  year  and  the  figure  is 
going  up.  As  recently  as  1961,  sales  amounted 
to  only  20,000  tons.  What  happened?  Well, 
4  years  ago  the  Soybean  Council  opened  an 
office  In  Paris  and  hired  some  nutrition  tech- 
nicians to  work  with  the  Frenoh  companies 
which  supply  vitamins  and  mineral  additives 
for  animal  feed.  There's  nothing  like  good 
technical  diplomacy  when  it  comes  to  build- 
ing an  export  market,  and  that's  Just  what 
did  the  trick.  The  French  became  converts 
to  the  miraculous  soybean  and  now  they  hire 
nutrition  technicians  and  send  them  to  the 
United  States  once  a  year  to  keep  up  with  the 
latest  innovations. 

In  Germany,  crushers  were  selling  plenty 
of  oil,  but  they  couldn't  move  their  meal. 
Again  the  Soybean  Council  and  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  came  forward  with  a  little 
technology,  showing  the  added  value  of  U.S. 
toasted  soybean  meal.  Not  only  did  German 
meal  begin  to  move;  last  year  Oeraiany  im- 
ported 122.000  tons  of  high-grade  U.S.  meal. 

Or  take  Spain.  Here's  a  story.  The  United 
States  began  by  shipping  oil  to  Spain  under 
the  Public  Law  480  program.  In  the  first 
year  some  5,000  tons  were  shipped.  Year  be- 
fore last  the  figure  was  200,000  tons — and  for 
dollars,  not  under  Public  Law  480.  After  a 
recordbreaking  olive  oil  crop  a  year  ago,  ex- 
ports of  U.S.  soybean  oil  to  Spain  are  again 
rising.  Recently  Spain  has  developed  a  soy- 
bean crushing  Industry  of  its  own;  last  year 
this  Industry  imported  a  million  bushels  of 
American  soybeans.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  tells  me  there  is  a  good  prospect 
that  this  market  will  grow  to  between  5  and 
8  million  bushels  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

MARKET  BUILDING    j 

Behind  these  figures  lies  a  fascinating  story 
of  market  building.  Working  with  Spanish 
canners  and  bottlers,  the  Soybean  Council 
made  soybean  oil  respectable  la  the  nation 
where  olive  oil  is  king.  And  how  did  they  do 
this?  Not  by  debunking  olive  oil.  but  by 
mixing  the  two.  Technology  wtus  combined 
with  the  skill  of  a  wine  connoi«eur  to  pro- 
duce a  product  strictly  tailored  to  the 
Spanish  who  like  their  olive  oil  strong.  The 
same  mixture  of  diplomacy  and  technology 
created  new  oil  naarkets  in  Greece  and  Tur- 
key out  of  a  marriage  of  olive  oils  and  soy- 
bean oil.  In  PakisUm.  a  marriage  was.  ar- 
ranged between  mustard  oil,  a  local  Paki- 
stani product,  and  soybean  oil,  and  out  of 
the  marriage  a  new  market  was  born. 

What  fascinates  me  about  these  examples 
is  that  in  each  case  the  American  exporter 
took  a  local  producer  by  the  hcnd  and  set 
out  to  build  new  markets  for  both.  It  Is  not 
a  case  of  promoting  American  agriculture 
against  local  agriculture,  but  of  promoting 
local  business  first  with  the  help  of  the 
American  product.  Here  in  a  nutshell  is  the 
kind  of  development  assistance  this  country 
should  cultivate  and  refine,  for  this  is  the 
effective  way  for  one  nation  and  one  people 
to  help  another.  In  the  case  of  Ttirkey,  for 
example,  the  Soybean  Council  is  working 
with  a  local  superm.arket  chain — a  Swiss 
firm — to  revolutloni:te  the  basis  marketing 
structure  in  the  country.  M[;dcrn  bulk 
handling  facilities  for  oil  imports  have  been 
built  in  Spain  and  Pakistan  and  are  now 
building  In  Turkey.  In  each  cape  handling 
costs  are  being  reduced,  leaving  more  funds 
available  for  imports. 

Europe  is  a  red-hot  market  for  fats  and 
oils.  Per  capita  consumption  there.  I  am 
told,  is  about  60  pounds  a  year,  against  only 
46  pounds  here.    But  in  most  of  the  rest  of 


the  world,  of  course,  there  Is  a  desperate  need 
for  additional  fats  and  oils.  In  Morocco  con- 
sumption Is  only  about  10  pounds  per  capita; 
in  Pakistan  only  7  pounds.  Here  is  the  bis,' 
challenge  for  the  futiu-e.  Can  commercial 
markets  be  built  in  these  parts  of  the  world .' 

FIRST    SHIPMENTS    TO    INDIA 

Well,  recently  the  first  large  shipments  of 
U.S.  soybean  oil  arrived  in  India  under  tht 
Public  Law  480  program.  And  on  the  dock 
was  a  technician  hired  by  the  Soybean  Coun- 
cil to  oversee  storage  and  distribution  facili- 
ties and  help  to  Incorporate  soybean  oil  in 
India's  basic  shortening  product.  This  is 
the  way  dollar  markets  were  built  up  in 
Spain  and  Iran.  Turkey.  I  am  told,  promises 
to  become  a  dollar  market  before  another  5 
years  have  passed. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  many  years  before 
India's  450  millions  get  the  kind  of  diet  they 
need  to  work  for  the  modernization  of  their 
country  without  extraordinary  assistance 
from  abroad.  The  same  may  be  true  for 
many  other  countries.  But  new  dollar  mar- 
kets are  being  developed  nonetheless  with 
each  year  that  goes  by.  Meanwhile,  througli 
such  programs  as  Public  Law  480  we  are 
keeping  alive  the  promise  of  the  future. 

Sometimes  I  think  we  do  ourselves  a  great 
injustice  by  the  way  we  talk  of  these  pro- 
grams as  surplus  disposal  or  foreign  aid.  To 
be  sure.  Public  Law  480  would  quickly  lose 
its  support  if  it  began  substituting  for  dollar 
sales  or  otherwise  disrupting  commercial 
markets.  But  let  us  not  blind  ourselves  to 
the  very  real  marketbullding  potential  in 
these  programs.  Let's  start  figuring  the 
profit  along  with  the  cost  when  foreign  aid 
is  presented  to  Congress.  The  record  of 
America's  farm  exports  suggests  to  me  that 
the  profit  in  foreign  aid  is  much  greater  than 
the  name  implies. 

American  agriculture  has  every  right  to  be 
very  proud  of  its  export  record.  The  part- 
nerships among  growers,  processors,  export- 
ers, and  consumers  in  American  agriculture 
have  proved  that  enduring  new  markets  can 
be  built  up  abroad.  And  let's  not  forget 
the  role  which  Govenmient  has  played  and 
is  playing  In  this  partnership.  It's  not  Just 
a  matter  of  Government  moneys.  Complex 
negotiations,  like  the  Kennedy  round  of 
tariff  bargaining  now  going  on  in  Geneva,  re- 
quire the  closest  cooperation  between  Gov- 
ernment and  agriculture. 

Finally,  if  your  partnerships  include  agri- 
cultural interests  from  other  countries,  as 
the  Soybean  Council  has  made  partners  out 
of  crushers'  associations,  feed  companies, 
packagers,  retailers,  and  even  Government 
departments  In  other  countries,  then  you  can 
expect  to  add  to  your  commercial  success 
another  kind  of  success  of  truly  historic  im- 
portance to  our  country. 


Myopia  Research  Foundation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
receipt  of  material  on  tlie  Myopia  Re- 
search Foundation  wiiicli  was  fonvarded 
to  me  by  Mrs.  Sylvia  N.  Raclilin,  wiio  has 
long  been  active  on  behalf  of  many  good 
causes  in  my  State  of  New  York  and  who 
is  now  executive  vice  president  of  the 
foundation.  The  foundation  is  at  work 
on  a  problem  that  afflicts  millions  of 
Americans  and  other  people  in  the 
world. 


Maij  26,  1965 
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I  believe  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
and  other  readers  of  the  Record  may  be 
interested  In  a  bi-ief  description  of  the 
foundation's  program  and  a  petition  ad- 
dressed to  the  Appropiiations  Committee 
of  this  House: 

A.N'  •Accelerated  Myopia   Research   Program 

ORGANIZATION    AND    SCOPE 

A  nationwide  organized  and  comprehen- 
sive, interdisciplinary  program  of  myopia  re- 
search has  been  Initiated  by  the  Myopia 
Research  Foundation.  Inc. 

WHY    IS    NTW    RESEARCH    NEEDED? 

More  than  a  miUion  American  children 
with  progressive  nearsightedness  (in  addi- 
tion to  countless  miUlons  of  our  world  neigh- 
bors) may  be  saved  from  future  blindness 
because  of  this  new  research  program 
for  children  and  adults  with  myopia.  Large 
numbers  of  American  adults  are  suffering  loss 
of  employment  because  of  pathological  and 
degenerative  changes  In  myopia.  Tliere  is 
presently  no  known  cure  for  this  type  of 
blindness. 

THE    FIRST    INTERNATIONAL.    CONFERENCE    ON 
MYOPIA 

In  addition  to  its  extensive  myopia  re- 
search program,  the  MRP  organized  and 
sponsored  the  first  International  Conference 
on  Myopia,  held  In  New  York  City.  Septem- 
ber 10-13,  1964.  at  the  Hotel  Americana. 
Here  a  diversity  of  disciplines,  ranging  from 
the  lloensed  clinical  professions  charged  ■with 
the  care  of  eyes  and  vision,  to  the  pure  sci- 
ences, met  together  for  the  first  time  to  re- 
view the  problems  of  myopia  and  chart  fu- 
ture research  and  attack  Into  the  causes. 
Treatment,  and  prevention  of  nearsighted- 
ness. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  State  and  Govern- 
ment health  agencies  cooperated  in  the  m- 
vitation  to  eminent  researchers  in  myopia 
from  this  country  and  other  nations.  Par- 
ticipants hi  the  conference  Included  doctors 
from  Australia.  Canada,  Finland,  France, 
Great  Britain.  Japan,  South  America,  and  the 
United  States. 

MRF     NATIONAL    ENLISTMENT    OF     PARTICIPATION 
IN    ITS    RESEARCH    PROGRAM 

In  addition  to  enlisting  the  participation 
■f  nearsighted  a<iults  and  children  tlu-ough- 
out  the  United  States,  the  MRF  is  alerting 
The  American  public  to  the  need  of  this 
coordinated  research  program.  Service 
clubs,  community  groups,  and  individuals  are 
being  approached  for  their  support  of  this 
•.  ital  research  program. 

WHAT     AREAS     ARE     INCLUDED     IN     THIS 
ACCELERATED    RESEARCH    PROGRAM? 

.•\niong  the  areas  included  are: 
General  health  (including  specific  eye  re- 
search; circular-vascular  and  other  studies 
in  tlie  realm  of  internal  medicine;  neurol- 
■'2ry;  biochemistry  and  the  many  disciplines 
.-elated  to  myopia  research),  heredity,  envi- 
ronmental factors,  nutrition,  vocational  sur- 
■  eys,  living  habits  of  nearsighted  children 
.ind  adults,  and  lenses — Including  contact 
'o!ises. 

Cumulative  findings  will  be  filed  under 
I  ich  eye  specialist's  name,  with  a  code  sym- 
V)Ol  to  assure  the  anonymity  of  the  patient. 
These  records  will  be  forwarded  to  a  national 
Juyopla  center,  for  the  establishment  of 
which  the  Myopia  Research  Foundation  has 
Iready  petitioned  Congress  and  has  had  its 
-rst  hearing.     (Copj-  of  petition  attached.) 

THE    NATIONAL    REGISTRIES    OF    MYOPIA 
PATHOLOGY 

The  Myopia  Research  Foundation  is  .soon- 
''orlng  the  development  of  the  National  Reg- 
istries of  Myopia  Pathology  which  has  been 
established  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
pathology  of  myopia  from  its  incipcnce 
Tiirough  Its  advanced  stages. 

The  clergy  of  the  major  religious  faiths 
have  Indicated  their  willingness  to  launch  a 


delicate  and  thought-provoking  educational 
program  for  bequests  of  eyes  by  myopes  and 
their  families  to  the  National  Reglstriee  of 
Myopia  Pathology.  Civic  groups  will  also 
cooperate  in  this  aspect  of  the  program. 

Dr.  Lorenz  E.  Zimmerman,  director,  reg- 
istry of  ophthalmic  pathology.  Armed  Forces 
Institute  of  Pathology,  Washington,  D.C., 
is  the  national  director  of  the  National  Reg- 
istries of  Myopia  Patholog^y.  His  office  will 
be  the  coordinating  unit.  A  list  of  regional 
registries  is  herewith. 

PERTINENT   FACTS    ABOUT   THE    MRF 

The  Myopia  Research  Foundation  is  Ideal- 
istic m  its  plan  for  operation.  Funds  ob- 
tained will  be  used  for  research  by  doctors 
and  scientists.  No  money  wlU  be  expended 
for  professional  fund  raising  nor  will  any 
money  b#  spent  for  MRF  administrative  sal- 
aries. 

ME.MBERSHIP     IN     THE     MYOPIA     RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 

Membership  in  the  MRF  is  open  to  doc- 
tors, myopes  and  their  families  and  any  m- 
dividual  who  wishes  to  be  helpful  m  this 
humanitarian  effort. 


Petition:  Date  of  Hearing.  March  23.  1965 
Petition  to:  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives,  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 
By:  Myopia  Research  Foundation.  Inc. 
Subject:  The  need  for  establishment  of  the 
National  Myopia  Center. 

The  Myopia  Research  Foundation.  Inc..  415 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.,  respect- 
fully petitions  Congress  to  establish  the  ur- 
gently needed  National  Myopia  Center  for 
the  welfare  of  mUllons  of  Americans. 

The  National  Myopia  Center,  under  the 
aegis  of  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Blindness,  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  Bethesda,  Md.,  would 
make  possible  nationwide,  organized  and 
comprehensive  interdisciplinary  research 
into  the  causes,  treatment,  and  prevention  of 
nearsightedness.  Doctors,  institutions,  col- 
leges, and  universities  with  particular  inter- 
est in.  and  facilities  for,  research  and  treat- 
ment of  myopia  and  Its  related  problems, 
will  participate  in  a  coordinated  approach. 

There  are  millions  of  myopes  in  the  United 
States,  many  of  whom  are  destined  for  blind- 
ness or  nearsightedness  unless  the  riddle 
of  the  causation  and  treatment  of  this  con- 
dition Is  solved.  Large  numbers  of  adults 
have  suffered  loss  of  Jobs  because  of  patho- 
logical or  degenerative  changes  In  myopia. 
There  Is  no  presently  known  cure  for  this 
blindness. 

For  centuries,  myopia  was  considered  a 
helpless  affliction.  We  know  that  this  Is  not 
true.  However,  In  order  to  effect  a  break- 
through and  halt  the  alarming  increase  in 
myopia,  a  crash  program  Is  needed. 

Nearsighted  children  and  adults  through- 
out the  country  could,  and  we  feel  would, 
participate  in  the  studies  under  the  super- 
vision of  their  own  doctors. 

A  scientific  Information  department 
should  be  established  for  the  centralized  re- 
porting and  analysis  of  data  using  the  latest 
analytical  techniques  and  instruments.  It 
should  also  serve  as  the  Information  unit  for 
establishing  and  guiding  active  research 
projects  in  myopia  and  its  related  eve  condi- 
tions. 

The  National  Registries  of  Myopia  Pathol- 
ogy shall  be  supported  in  developing  Its  pro- 
gram with  university  hospital  laboratories 
and  cooperating  eye  banks.  Pathologic  re- 
search findings  shall  be  coordinated  with 
clinical  research  findings  at  the  National 
Myopia  Center. 

In  :^.dd!tion  to  the  prDfer-.svnK'.I.  a  !ay  ap- 
proach in  ftirthering  the  National  Myopia 
Center  is  being  used  with  interest  already 
shown  by  numerous  health,  public  service, 
education,  civic,  and  other  organizations. 

In  view  of  the  aforementioned  reasons,  we. 


therefore,  respectfully  request  Congress  to 
allocate  $25  million  over  a  period  of  5  years, 
for  the  establishment  of  the  National  Myopia 
Center  to  further  research  In  myopia  and  re- 
lated eye  conditions;  the  Scientific  Informa- 
tion Department  and  the  National  Registries 
of  Myopia  Pathology. 

National  Registries  of  Myopia  Patholoct 

(Dr.  Lorenz  E.  Zimmerman,  national 
director) 

(Note. — The  office  of  the  national  director 
win  be  the  coordinating  unit  of  the  National 
Registries  of  Myopia  Pathology.) 

Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology: 
Reglstery  of  Ophthalmic  Pathology,  Wash- 
ington. DC,  Dr.  Lorenz  E.  Zimmerman, 
Director. 

regional    registries 

Baylor  University:  College  of  Medicine. 
Texas  Medical  Center.  Houston.  Tex.,  Dr.  Mil- 
ton Bonivik,  department  of  ophthalmology. 

Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center: 
The  Institute  of  Ophthalmology,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  Dr.  Arthur  G.  DeVoe.  director. 

Harvard  University  Medical  School:  Howe 
Laboratory  of  Ophthalmology,  Massachusetts 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Boston,  Mass.,  Dr. 
David  G.  Cogan.  archives  of  ophthalmology. 

University  of  Iowa:  Department  of  Oph- 
thalmology. Iowa  City.  Iowa.  Dr.  Fred  C. 
Blodl.  associate  professor  of  ophthalmology. 
University  of  Iowa  Medl&al  School. 

University  of  Miami:  Bascom  Palmer  Eye 
Institute.  Miami,  Fla.,  Dr.  Victor  T.  Curtln, 
associate  professor  of  ophthalmology,  Um- 
verslty  of  Miami  Medical  School. 

University  of  Oregon  Medical  School:  De- 
partment of  Ophthalmology,  Portland.  Oreg.. 
Dr.  Kenneth  C.  Swan,  chairman  and  profes- 
sor of  ophthalmology. 


Subverting  the  Constitation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  contro- 
versy over  the  detention  of  mall  from 
Communist  countries  by  the  Post  OflBce 
E>epartment  is  over  at  long  last.  On 
May  24  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  an 
8-to-O  decision  invalidated,  under  the 
first  amendment,  the  law  which  author- 
ized the  Post  Office  Department  to  with- 
hold mail  unless  the  addressee  specifi- 
cally requested  its  delivery. 

This  issue  started  in  1961  when  a  bill 
passed  the  House  directing  tlie  Post- 
master Greneral  to  notify  recipients  of 
mail  he  deemed  to  be  Communist  prop- 
aganda. At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that 
the  bill  was  probably  unconstitutional 
and  voted  against  it.  In  1962  the  so- 
called  Cunningham  amendment  came 
before  the  House.  It  created  a  program 
of  censorship  and  interception  of  foreign 
mall.  I  again  questioned  its  constitu- 
tionality and  made  a  motion  to  strike 
it.  I  was  one  of  two  to  vote  against  the 
Cunningham  amendment.  It  is  this  law 
which  has  now  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  New 
York  Times,  in  an  editorial  on  May  25. 
196.5,  praised  the  action  of  the  Court  and 
stated: 

American  liberties  are  more  secure  for  the 
abolition  of  this  effort  to  curb  subversion  by 
subverting  the  Constitution. 
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The  editorial  follows: 

Freeing  the  Mails 

The  principle  that  Americans  are  entitled 
to  receive  their  mall  without  Interference  by 
an  oversolicltlous  Government  has  been  up- 
held by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  law  under 
which  the  Post  Office  withheld  what  It  con- 
sidered propaganda  mail  from  Communist 
countries  unless  the  addressee  specifically  re- 
quested its  delivery  was  an  Indefensible 
Infringement  on  the  free  exchange  of  Ideas. 

Before  the  law's  adoption  In  1962.  Byron 
R.  White,  then  a  Deputy  Attorney  General 
and  now  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  warned  that  It  violated  the  traditions 
of  this  country's  open  society  and  would 
damage  U.S.  prestige  in  the  free  world.  The 
accuracy  of  his  warning  became  evident  when 
ll  was  disclosed  that  a  list  of  persons  receiv- 
ing Communist  publications  from  abroad 
had  been  turned  over  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee. 

Justice  White  took  no  part  in  yesterday's 
decision  invalidating  the  mail  law,  but  his 
colleagues  were  unanimous  in  finding  it  in- 
valid under  the  first  amendment.  American 
liberties  are  more  secure  for  the  abolition  of 
this  effort  to  curb  svibversion  by  subverting 
the  Constitution. 


May  26,   19CZ 


Facts  To  Remember  as  We  Plan  a  New 
Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

_OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  26.  1965 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mi-.  President, 
President  Johnson  has  activated  the 
Commission,  which  Congress  has  author- 
ized, to  study  a  new  sea-level  crossing  of 
the  Central  American  Istiunus. 

All  Americans  watch  this  effort  closeK . 
So  does  the  rest  of  the  world . 

Many  editorials  have  been  written 
about  the  need  for  a  new  canal,  its  practi- 
cability, and  its  projected  use.  However, 
few  have  dealt  with  the  subject  with  the 
vision  shoviTi  by  John  Haydon  in  his  edi- 
torial which  was  published  the  Marine 
Digest  of  May  8,  1965. 

As  the  Commission  proceeds  with  its 
task,  each  of  us  should  keep  in  mind 
what  John  Haydon  has  pointed  out  so 
well. 

I  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  this 
body  that  the  Marine  Digest  editorial  of 
May  8  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t/ie  Record 
as  follows: 

Canal  Storm  Warnings 
The  President's  Committee  to  seek  p 
location  for  a  sea-level  canal  to  connect  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  is  Indeed  farslghted 
Should  the  world  hold  together  until  its 
completion,  a  new  era  will  be  opened  to 
deep-sea  transportation.  Each  year  ships  get 
larger  and  larger  and  a  growing  percentage 
is  presently  unable  to  use  the  existing  Pan- 
ama Canal.  None  realized  at  the  building 
of  the  old  canal  that  ships  would  ever  reach 
the  mammoth  proportions  of  today. 

Tlie  Committee  is  to  be  headed  by  Robert 
B.  Anderson,  former  Secretary  of  tlie  Treas- 
ury, and  will  Include  Dr.  Milton  s  Eisen- 
hower, president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 


sity; Kenneth  E.  Fields,  former  General 
Manager  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission; 
Raymond  A.  Hill,  consulting  engineer,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.,  and  Robert  G.  Storey,  president 
of  the  Southwest  Legal  Foundation.  With 
tills  qualified  group  of  men,  it  is  assured  that 
good  judgment  will  be  used,  but  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  point  out  some  facts  worthy  of 
consideration. 

First.  If  the  site  chosen  for  the  new  canal 
is  not  in  Panama,  the  United  States  should 
retain  its  control  of  the  old  as  well  as  the 
new  canal.  If  we  turn  the  old  canal  back 
to  Panama,  it  could  open  the  door  for  cut- 
rate  competition  and  a  possible  breeding 
ground  for  behind-the-scenes  Communist 
activity. 

Second.  The  United  Siutes  hfts  paid  lor. 
developed,  and  maintained  the  present  canal 
to  the  financial  benefit  of  Panama  down 
through  the  years  and  release  of  this  canal 
could  spell  trouble  if  it  falls  Jnto  tlie  wTong 
iiands. 

Third.  Two  canals  arc  essential  in  time  of 
emergency  in  case  one  is  damaged.  Sit^s 
are  being  considered  in  Panama,  Colombia. 
Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Ricn.  There  is  also 
a  possibility  that  the  present  canal  could 
be  converted  into  a  sea-ieval  canal.  But 
under  any  clrciunstances  the  US  Govern- 
ment should  keep  undivided  conirol. 

America  has  pledged  itself  to  thw;\rt  the 
spread  of  communism  and  the  best  way  to 
prevent  its  spread  is  to  control  the  trans- 
portation gateways.  Tlie  regiettable  mistake 
of  the  British  was  that  they  did  not  elect 
to  fight  to  keep  "the  Suez  Canal  under  its 
control  and  open  to  free  world  trade.  They 
handed  it  to  Egypt  as  a  gift  on  a  silver 
platter,  and  to  this  day  the  la-ael  merchant 
neet  is  still  forbidden  to  use  that  canal. 
This  costly  mistake  was  on  p;v  with  failtu-e 
of  Uncle  Sam  to  back  up  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
invasion  which  could  have  kept  Cuba  from 
going  Red. 

Latin  America  is  now  npe  for  -ubvtrsion 
forces  and  America  will  never  .le.iii:  he  able 
to  rela.x  her  vigil. 

The  cost  of  a  new  c.in.,1  will  be  ^i.igger- 
ing.  but  with  nticlear  know-how  in  blasting 
and  the  engineering  innovations,  the  overall 
expenses  will  be  cut  considerably  Experi- 
ence gained  in  underground  explosions  in 
Nevada,  and  New  Mexico  and  the  one  soon 
to  be  made  on  Amohitka  Ishmd  in  Alaska 
will  be  invaluable  to  the  forthcoming  con- 
struction of  a  new  Centra!  Amoric-m  canal. 
But,  again  we  stress  above  all.  that  this 
Nation  must  keep  solid  control  of  any  or 
all  canals.  It  represents  the  lifeline  ofotir 
country:  it  is  essentia!  to  defense  of  the 
Americas  atid  a  pre.'siicp  facfnr  in  int-prna- 
tional  power. 

It  was  once  said  that  the  sun  never  sets 
on  the  British  Empire — this  is  no  longer  so. 
and  any  relaxing  of  America  s  might  will  cast 
long  siiadows  on  our  Nation,  long  before  tJie 
sun  goes  down.  l 


House  on  Wednesday  that  funds  ha\e 
been  provided  to  meet  the  continuing  er^;- 
pansion  of  the  meat  and  poultry  inspec- 
tion programs.  The  combined  costs  of 
these  two  inspection  services  will  excct  d 
.$52 '2  million  in  the  coming  fiscal  yerr 
which  is  quite  a  sizable  amount  more 
than  they  cost  when  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1953,  prior  to  the  passage  of  li  e 
Poulti-y  Products  Inspection  Act  of  1957 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  was  ir.v 
proposal  for  compulsory  Federal  inspec- 
tion of  poultry  which  led  to  the  enoc-. 
ment  of  the  1957  act.  The  Meatcutt.  is 
Union  was  instrumental  at  that  time  ir 
bringing  to  the  fore  the  need  for  sucl: 
legislation,  and  in  spotlighting  the  abus,^ 
taking  place  in  some  of  the  poult r. 
processing  plants  which  made  the  lec^  - 
lation  absolutely  essential. 

Until  recently,  meat  inspection  was  ac 
ministered  by  the  Agricultural  Reseaic- 
Service  in  the  Department  of  Agricultuiv 
while    poultry    inspection    was    admir- 
istered    by    the    Agricultural    Marketing 
Service.    They  have  now  been  combireci 
in  the  newly  created  Consumer  and  Mar- 
keting Service,  which  includes  most  o- 
the  agencies  of  the  old  Marketing  Sei.  - 
ice.    The    subcorrunittee    on    appropri..- 
tions  has  performed  a  veiy  worthwhir 
sei-vice  in  nailing  down  in  the  hearings 
the  need  for  continued  high  profession:*  ■ 
mdependence   for   the   meat   Inspectio- 
people,  so  that  this  program  Is  not  coi  - 
sidered  primarily  a  marketing  promotic; 
service,  which  It  is  not.    It  is  essential:-. 
a   public   health   service,    and   must    sn 
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Federal  Meat  Inspection  Is  a  Public 
Health  Service,  Not  a  Uier  Conven- 
ience— Remarks  at  an  American  Meat 
Institute  Luncheon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MIS,--OURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKT ATIVES 
Monday.  May  24.  1965 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Si.eakcr  I  :,m 
pleased  to  see  in  the  agricultiual  appro- 
pi-iation  bill  .scheduled  to  com^  bifore  the 


remain. 

.^LL    CONSUMER    P.RODUCTS    SHOULD    BE    .A^    rif 
AXD     WHOLESOME     AS     MEAT 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  is  vit..; 
that  this  service  not  be  placed  under  air, 
control— financial  or  otherwise — of  tl.- 
Industries  it  supervises.  I  oppose  Uv 
Budget  Bureau's  longtime  efforts  m 
have  Congress  change  the  law  so  tli;  - 
meat  inspection,  and  poultry  Inspectio  . 
also,  would  be  paid  for  by  the  processo;  ^ 
rather  than  by  the  Government. 

I  went  into  my  reasons  for  this  po.^;- 
tion.  at  some  length,  in  a  talk  to  the  wivf> 
of  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  American  Meat  Institute  on  Mav 
5.  As  I  took  pains  to  point  out,  my  rer^- 
sons  were  far  different  from  those  of  t}  ■ 
meatpackers.  although  we  happen  t 
share  a  similar  position  on  this  issue 

My  purpose  in  speaking  to  the  wiv. 
of  the  executives  of  the  meatpackin.e  ii.- 
dustry  was  not  to  tell  them  why  I  sidt  f 
with  their  husbands  on  the  meat  inspec- 
tion cost  issue  so  much  as  it  was  to  rr- 
list  their  help  in  the  passage  of  my  bii: 
H.R.  1235,  to  make  other  foods  and  cos- 
metics and   over-the-counter   drugs  ai 
least  as  pure  and  wholesome  as  the  mf  a: 
products  their  husbands  make  and  .■^e.: 
in  interstate  commerce.     While  it  ma\ 
never  be  practical   to   have  continuoii- 
Federal  inspection  of  all  food  proce.ssin 
in  the  same  way  meat  and  poultry  ar- 
inspected,  I  feel  that  if  the  public  ha 
the  information  about  the  gaps  in  01  • 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  It  will  de- 
mand immediate  tightening  of  the  law  t. 
close  the  gaps  at  which  H.R.  1235  is  di- 
rected.    The  wives  of  the  meatpackers 
were  gracious  and  attentive,  and  I  hop- 
they  will  help  in  this  crusade. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  consent  of  the 
House,  I  submit  relevant  portions  of  my 
speech  at  the  American  Meat  Institute 
luncheon,  as  follows: 

•  .\LL  Consumer  Products  Shottld  Be  as  Pure 
.\ND  Wholesome  as  Meat" — Excerpts  Prom 
Speech  by  Congressman  Leonor  K.  Sul- 
livan, Democrat,  of  MissotiRi,  at  Lunch- 
eon Meeting  fob  Wives  of  Me&ibebs  op  thk 
Bo.wiD  of  Directors  op  the  American  Meat 
Institute,  at  the  International  Club, 
Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

•  •  »  •  « 

I  came  here  from  the  hearings  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Pood  Marlteting  wliich 
began  today  in  the  House  Caucus  Room.  I 
will  return  to  those  hearings  this  afternoon. 
The  Commission  is  a  bii>artisan  agency 
created  by  Congress  last  year  to  study  all 
.  opects  of  food  marketing  from  the  farm  to 
tiie  lUtimate  consumer.  It  is  composed  of 
live  House  Members — three  Democr.its  and 
two  Republicans,  including  another  woman 
Member,  Representative  Catherine  May,  of 
Washington;  five  Senators,  similarly  divided 
wlitlcally;  and  five  public  members  ap- 
p-olnted  by  the  I*resident.  dor  assignment 
is  an  all-encompassing  one,  to  find  out 
v.hether  the  multibillion-doUar  food  in- 
dustry in  this  cotmtry  is  adeqtiately  serving 
tue  needs  of  the  Nation  and  assm-ing  suffl- 
c.ent  competition  under  the  free  enterprise 
svstem  to  prcrvlde  us  with  tlie  best  food  pos- 
.^ible  at  reasonable  prices. 

In  any  indtistry  as  vast  as  this  one,  the 
rivalries  and  challenges  for  domirumce 
.  mong  the  different  levels  and  segments  of 
1  jod  marketiing.  as  well  as  among  individual 
..rms  In  the  same  field,  are  Intense  and  un- 
relenting. Each  segment,  of  course,  believes 
it.  oould  do  a  better  job  for  the  public  if  its 
Mippliers  cw  customers  were  not  engaged  in 
.'^uch  cutthroat  competition  for  a  bigger  share 
•  f  the  consumer  dollar.  The  cattlemen  say 
Lhe  chainstores  are  ruining  them,  if  the 
p.\ckers  aren't;  the  chainstores  have  a  com- 
pletely different  viewpoint,  of  course;  and  as 
for  the  packers,  well,  I'm  stire  they'll  have 
a  lot  to  say  for  themselves,  too.  As  for  those 
of  us  on  the  Commission,  we  will  continue  to 
listen,  ask  some  questions,  Initiate  some  In- 
ciej>endent  research  of  our  own,  and  when 
we're  through — sometime  before  July  1, 
1966 — we  will  be  expected  to  have  the  true 
and  accurate  facts  distilled  out  of  aU  of 
ilUs  controversy.  More  than  that — if  vou 
ran  ask  us  to  achieve  more  than  a  determl- 
Jiation  of  the  true  facts  In  so  complex  an 
•■conomic  battlegroimd  as  this  one — we  wiU 
be  expected  to  reach  conclusions  about  what 
.should  be  done  about  the  food  marketmg 
industry,  if  anything,  to  Improve  the  proc- 
e>slng  and  distribution  of  food  for  the  Amer- 
ican coufumer. 

FOOD  marketing  hearings 
Our  recommendations,  whatever  they  may 
oe,  will  then  go  to  Congress  where  the  con- 
iroversies  we  will  have  imcovered  and  lis- 
t  ended  to  and  analyzed  and  reported  on  will 
•hen  be  reviewed  and  debated  all  over  again, 
before  any  laws  are  written  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  we  may  make. 

In  the  course  of  oiu  inquiry,  we  ai-e  hold- 
ing a  series  of  hearings  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  The  first  was  held  last  month 
.a  Cheyenne.  Wyo..  followed  by  another  in 
Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  where  cattlemen  had  much 
to  say — and  complain  about^ — in  connection 
with  the  marketing  of  beef  and  veal.  Our 
hearings  this  week  in  Washington  are  on  the 
iicreased  spread  in  retailing — ^the  difference 
between  the  average  prices  paid  by  the  stores 
for  the  merchandise  they  buy  from  your 
raisbands'  packing  plants,  or  from  the  other 
rood  processors  or  wliolesalers,  and  the  aver- 
ge  prices  the  stores  cliarge  the  customer. 
N"ext  week,  the  Commi.^sion  meets  In  At- 
■  anta,  Ga.,  to  hear  the  complaints,  sugges- 
•ions.  and  operating  problems  of  the  poultry 


industry.  Other  hfiarings  are  scheduled 
later  in  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
San  rvanclsoo,  Calif.;  and  other  localities 
covering,  eventually,  all  phases  of  the  food 

industry. 

Depending  upon  the  legislation  coming 
l>efore  the  House  of  Representatives  at  those 
times  and  dates  •  •  •  it  is  my  Intention  to 
attend  at  least  some  of  the  out-of-town 
hearings.  For,  in  getting  to  the  roots  of 
our  most  Important  single  indtistry — ^the  one 
which,  more  than  any  other,  keeps  us  alive 
and  healthy  and  the  best  fed  nation  in  the 
world — it  is  not  enough  Just  to  sit  in  Wash- 
ington listening  to  the  lobbyists  and  the  elo- 
quent spokesmen  for  big  business  and  big 
labor  and  organized  consumers.  We  have 
to  know,  too,  what  the  Individual  In  various 
segments  of  this  Industry  has  to  say  for  him- 
self, on  ills  home  g^rounds. 

Of  course,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
already  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
views  and  feelings  of  executive  and  working 
people  in  the  food  industry  in  St.  Louis,  for 
they  manage  to  keep  me  very  well  informed 
of  their  problems  and  aspirations,  and  the 
effect  upon  their  well-being  of  laws  and 
regulations  coming  out  of  Congress  or  the 
executive  departments  here  In  Washington. 

BACKGROUND     OP     MEAT     INSPECTION     COST 
CONTROVERSY 

Right  now,  for  instance,  I  know  very  well 
what  it  would  mean  to  Krey  Packing  Co., 
to  name  one  of  the  firms  represented  on  your 
board  of  directors — and  to  every  other  packer 
in  St.  Louis — and  to  their  customers,  includ- 
ing the  ultimate  consvmaers — if  the  Budget 
Bureau  were  to  succeed  in  having  the  costs 
of  Federal  compulsory  meat  Inspection  trans- 
ferred from  the  Federal  budget  to  every  meat 
packing  plant  engaged  In  Interstate  com- 
merce— shouldering  them  with  a  $35,700,000 
annual  cost  for  a  service  which  has  always, 
except  for  1  year  right  after  World  War  II! 
been  paid  for  by  the  Government.  Poultry 
inspection  runs  to  $17,500,000  a  year,  and 
that,  too,  would  be  assessed  against  the  proc- 
essors if  Congress  approved  this  idea. 

I  think  your  husbands  In  the  American 
Meat  Institute  know  where  I  stand,  and 
always  have  stood,  on  the  issue  of  user 
charges  for  meat  inspection.  I  am  against 
the  whole  idea.  I  am  against  it  not  as  a 
favor  to  Krey  Packing  Co.,  or  other  firms  in 
St.  Louis,  or  to  Armotn-  or  WUson  or  Rath  or 
Cudahy  or  any  other  firms;  I  am  against  It 
because  I  believe  it  would  be  a  terrible  dis- 
service to  the  consumer,  and  to  the  public 
health  and  weU-being.  And  I  have  never 
hesitated  to  say  so,  ever  since  the  Second 
Hoover  Commission  made  the  recommenda- 
tion nearly  a  decade  ago  that  the  Govern- 
ment transfer  this  charge  from  the  Federal 
budget  to  the  meat  processors. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  is  an  arm 
of  the  White  House,  of  the  President,  has 
persuaded  each  President  since  then— Eisen- 
hower, Kermedy  and  Johnson— to  lu-ge  Con- 
gress to  change  the  law  to  bring  about  this 
alleged  reduction  in  Federal  expenditures. 
Having  fought  so  hard  in  1957  to  enact  the 
law  wliich  required  compulsory  Federal  in- 
spection of  poultry  In  interstate  commerce 
on  the  same  basis  as  we  have  had  compulsory 
Federal  inspection  of  red  meats  since  1906. 
I  have  no  intention  of  seeing  this  work  un- 
dermined by  putting  the  inspectors — the 
watchdogs — in  the  employ  of  the  processors. 
One  of  the  reasons  we  enacted  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  of  1957  was  to  end 
abuses  which  had  grown  up  under  the  pre- 
vious voluntary  Inspection  system,  under 
which  the  processor  paid  for  the  service  and 
all  too  often  called  the  tune  on  how  the  serv- 
ice was  to  be  provided. 

FEDERAL   MEAT  INSPECTION  BEGAN   IN    1906 

So,  While  I  may  be  on  the  side  of  the 
angels,  as  far  as  your  husbands  are  concerned, 
on  tills  particular  issue  of  user  charges  for 


meat  inspection,  we  are  not  necessarily  on  the 
same  side  for  the  same  reasons. 

I  am  sure  that  malting  the  packers  pav  for 
Inspection  will  not  put  them  into  bank- 
ruptcy. They  would  Just  paas  the  costs  oa 
down  the  line,  in  higher  prices.  Every  con- 
sumer would  pay  more  for  meat  and  poul- 
try— much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  inspec- 
tion, once  markups  on  wholesale  costs  are 
pyramided  down  the  line.  This  would,  of 
course,  hit  hardest  at  the  lowest  income 
groups.  But  this  is  not  the  only,  or  even  the 
main  reason  I  oppose  it.  Sometimes  meat  or 
poultry  prices  rise  for  other  reasons — or  fall. 
Short  of  the  kind  of  price  control  no  one 
seriously,  or  responsibly,  would  suggest,  we 
cannot  guarantee  that  the  price  of  ground 
round  or  pork  chops  or  chicken  parts  will 
always  remain  constant  and  static.  So,  while 
higher  cost  to  the  consumer  Is  a  factor — per- 
haps a  few  cents  a  pound  more  in  a  particular 
cut  of  meat — the  basic  issue  of  why  I  oppose 
the  user-charge  idea  goes  more  deeply  than 
that. 

Meat  Is  Inspected  for  wholesomeness  In 
order  to  protect  the  health  of  the  American 
people.  We  no  longer  buy  from  a  neighbor- 
hood butcher  who  slaiighters  his  own  steers 
and  whose  reputation  for  sanitation,  or  lack 
of  it,  is  known  to  everyone  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. As  long  ago  as  1906,  meatpacking  had 
become  endowed  with  such  a  public  health 
imp>ortance  that  Congress — tmder  prodding 
from  some  "wild-eyed  radicals"  whom  your 
husband's  grandfathers  or  great-grandfathers 
must  have  cursed  with  heartfelt  malevo- 
lence— enacted  the  Meat  Inspection  Act 
which  assures  us  that  the  products  leaving 
your  husbands'  plants  are  pvire  and  whole- 
some— derived  from  disease-free  animals, 
processed  In  sanitary  facilities,  and  free  from 
dangerous  or  harmful  additives  or  from  con- 
taminants. 

INSPECTORS  SHOULD   NOT  BE  BEHOLDEN  TO 
PACKERS 

Once  the  products  leave  the  packing  plants, 
the  Food  and  I>rug  Administration  is  sup- 
posed to  keep  an  eye  on  their  wholesomeness 
in  transit,  and  then  it  is  usually  up  to  the 
State  or  local  authorities  to  make  sure  the 
products  are  properly  refrigerated  and  pro- 
tected In  the  retail  stores.  Of  course,  when 
the  housewife  leaves  perishable  meat  items 
In  a  car  parked  In  the  hot  sun  for  several 
hours  with  the  windows  closed,  before  get- 
ting them  home  to  the  refrigerator  or  freezer, 
that's  a  different  story. 

But  we  know — we  know— that  when  that 
meat  left  the  packing  plant.  It  was  as  whole- 
some SIS  it  is  possible  for  us  to  assure  meat 
to  be.  I  wish  every  processing  plant  In  the 
food  industry  were  as  sanitary  as  our  meat- 
packing plants  in  Interstate  commerce,  and 
every  food  product  as  wholesome  upon  leav- 
ing the  factory.  I  doubt  If  we  could  ever 
succeed  in  having  the  kind  of  continuous 
Federal  Inspection  for  wholesomeness  In 
every  food  plant  which  we  have  now  In  Inter- 
state meatpacking.  The  Federal  meat  In- 
spectors are  the  guards  of  this  purity.  1 
don't  want  them  beholden  to  the  packers 
for  their  pay. 

In  view  of  the  reasons  I  have  given  you 
for  my  opposition  to  user  charges  for  meat 
insi>ection,  you  might  wonder  why  I  have 
gone  to  the  unusual  lengths  today  of  leaving 
Capitol  Hill  during  congressional  working 
hours  in  order  to  come  here  to  meet  with 
the  wives  of  the  directors  of  the  American 
Meat  Institute.  Obviously,  it  could  not  have 
been  in  an  effort  to  try  to  Ingratiate  myself 
with  the  Industrj-  your  husbands  represent, 
for  I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  my  position 
Is  based  very  little  on  consideration  for  the 
cost  ledgers  of  your  husbands'  firms  and 
very  much  on  considerations  of  public  healtli 
and  public  Interest  and  public  policy. 

gaps    IN    FOOD,    drug.    AND    COSMETIC    ACT 

For  my  answer,  I  have  to  go  back  to  aa 
incident  last  summer  when  I  held  an  Infor- 
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mal  press  briefing  on  consumer  legislation 
with  many  of  the  women  reporters  who 
cover  Washington  for  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, radio  and  television.  The  more  I  told 
them  about  the  gaps  in  our  consumer  laws, 
the  more  Incredulous  they  were. 

These   were  sophisticated,   knowledgeable 
Washington  reporters,   sharp   and  well   in- 
formed.   But,  like  most  women,  they  were 
generally    imaware    of    the    fact    that    the 
beauty  preparations  we  buy  for  billions  of 
dollars  each  year  are  freely  put  on  the  mar- 
ket without  any  required  preclearance  for 
safety;   that  medical  devices  and  materials 
used  In  or  on  our  bodies  for  the  relief  of 
pain  or  the  mitigation  of  Illness  or  disease 
need  not  be  certified  as  either  safe  or  effec- 
tive;   that    drugs    or    cosmetics    which    are 
poisonous  If  swallowed  or  inhaled,  or  food, 
drug,  or  cosmetic  Items  which  are  packaged 
in  dangerous  containers,  need  not  indicate 
that  fact,  or  provide  any  life-saving  instruc- 
tions If  mishandled  by  children;   that  half 
of  all  of  the  pep  pills  and  barbiturates  pro- 
duced In  this  coimtry — drugs  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  dispensed  only  by  prescription 
and   which  are  dangerous  when  misused — 
end  up  on  the  bootleg  market  where  ihey 
are  peddled  to  people,  including  teenagers, 
who  do   misuse   them   to  an   alarming   ex- 
tent;    that    hair    dyes    are    being    legally 
marketed  which  can  cause  blindness,  bald- 
ness, scalp  bums,  or  severe  dermatitis  In  in- 
dividual cases,  and  the  law  doesn't  care  Just 
so  long  as  the  label  on  the  container  indi- 
cates in  fine  prints  that  the  product  may  be 
dangerous  to  some  users — and,  I  ask  you. 
-What   woman   having   her   hair   dyed   in   a 
beauty  salon  ever  gets  to  read  the  warning 
label  on  the  container  in  which  the  dye  was 
shipped  to  the  hair-dressing  establishment? 

A   CAUSE  ALL   WOMEN    SHOULD   PROMOTE 

When  I  recounted  these  and  a  list  of  other 
glaring  gaps  in  our  basic  consumer  protec- 
tion statute,  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Ckwmetic 
Act  of  1938,  to  the  women  reporters,  they 
were  amazed  at  how  many  of  these  facts 
were  unknown  to  the  public.  They  prom- 
ised to  do  something  about  It  professionally. 
and  I  am  delighted  to  say  they  have  done 
a  great  deal  since  then  in  publicizing  the 
-  need  for  corrective  legislation  such  as  In  my 
i  oQinlbus  bill,  H.R.  1235.  But  they  gave  me 
*  ■  a  further  assignment: 

"You  will  have  to  get  more  women  in- 
terested In  these  issues,"  they  told  me.  "See 
if  you  can  get  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
or  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
or  other  women's  organizations  behind  you. 
If  you  can  do  that,  we  can  help  you  put  this 
story  across." 

Ever  since  then,  I  ha*'e  been  trying  my  best 
to  enlist  the  women  of  this  country  in  the 
kind  of  political  campaign  in  which  women 
are  Irresistibly  effective  once  they  get  started. 
I  am  not  referring  to  partisan  politics,  but 
politics  In  the  broader  and  deeper  meaning 
as  the  science  and  art  of  government  in  a 
democracy.  And  many  of  the  women's 
groups  are  responding  and  working  on  this 
issue.     But  success  Is  still  a  long  way  away. 

SLOW    PROGRESS    IN    WINNING    REFORMS 

1  have  been  Introducing  an  omnibus  food, 
drug,  and  cosmetic  bill  In  every  Congress 
since  1961 — the  same  basic  bill  with  the  same 
number.  H  R.  1235.  Parts  of  my  original  bill 
from  4  years  ago  were  enacted  In  1962  In  the 
drug  control  amendments,  dealing  only  with 
prescription  drugs.  These  provisions  were 
first  Introduced  In  legislative  form  In  my  bill, 
and  later  formed  the  foundation  for  the 
Kefauver-Harrls  bill  which  became  law.  But 
other  features  of  my  original  bill  are  still 
awaiting  action  even  though  they  nre  Just 
as  urgently  needed  as  were  the  drug  control 
provisions  enacted  3  years  ago.  Cosmetics 
safety  legislation  has  been  stalled  in  Con- 
gress for  at  least  11  years,  which  is  how  long 
It  has  been  since  Ctongressnian  Delaney,  of 
New  York,  and  I  first  Introduced  companion 
bills  on  this  subject. 
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So  I  am  here  today  not  to  soft- soap  your 
husbands  on  the  question  of  meat  Inspection 
costs,  but  to  enlist  you  In  a  fecial  kind  of 
political  campaign — to  help  get  legislation 
of  vital  Importance  to  you  and  to  your  chU- 
dren  and  their  children  taken  off  the  leg- 
islative back  burner,  where  it  simmers  fit- 
fully and  Ineffectually,  and  get  it  on  the 
front  burner,  where  It  can  come  to  a  boll. 

This  Is  legislation  in  which  you.  as  the 
wives  of  leaders  of  the  meat  industry,  can 
see  some  close-to-home  relevance.  For  the 
Issue  simply  Is  this:  we  should  expect,  and 
require,  that  all  of  the  foods  we  buy  and 
use  are  as  wholesome  and  pure  as  the  meat 
which  leaves  your  husband's  plants,  and  all 
of  the  drugs — including  those  bought  over 
the  counter — and  all  of  the  cosmetics,  and 
also  all  of  the  therapeutic  devices  offered  for 
the  relief  of  Illness  or  disease  or  pain,  are 
safe  to  use  in  the  manner  bidicated  and 
safe  to  have  in  the  home;  or.  if  they  can't 
always  be  made  completely  saje.  that  then 
the  warnings  they  must  carry  are  clear  and 
the  Instructions  explicit.  For  Instance,  we 
require  bleaches  and  detergents  and  paints 
and  solvents  and  other  hazardous  household 
items  to  be  clearly  marked  as  to  danger  and 
as  to  antidotes,  but  food,  drug  and  cos- 
metic items  are  expressly  exempt  from  these 
requirements.  Why?  There  is  no  good  rea- 
son. 

NEED   FOR   POllTIC.M    ACtlON 

Your  family  incomes  in  the  meat  busines,s 
come  from  a  wholesome  product  which  must 
meet  and  pass  strict  Federal  inspection  and 
controls.  As  customers  for  other  consumer 
products,  you  are  entitled  to.  and  should  ex- 
pect and  require,  similar  guarantees  of  safe- 
ty from  those  whose  products  you  buy  for 
your  own  homes. 

How  do  we  achieve  tiiese  oonstmier  ob- 
jectives— and  others,  too.  such  as  establish- 
ing clear-cut  national  safety  standards  for 
automobile  tires,  which  are  sold  today  in  a 
jungle  of  confusing  and  mislaiding  claims 
and  descriptions  as  to  qtiallty? 

(The  other  driver's  cheap  'bargain"  tires 
can  take  the  lives  of  your  entire  family  on 
the  superhighway.)  How  do  we  end  pollu- 
tion of  our  atmosphere  and  of  our  environ- 
ment? How  do  we  curb  the  continued  im- 
proper use  of  insecticides  and  pesticides 
which  endanger  our  food  supphes  .' 

The  answer  is  a  simple  one  to  state,  but 
difficult  to  achieve.  We  accomplish  these 
things  through  political  action,  first  by 
arousing  citizens  to  the  existence  of  these 
problems  and  having  them,  in  turn,  arouse 
their  public  officials  to  the  existence  of  leg- 
islative or  regulatory  means  for  Bolving  these 
problems. 

I  have  seen  wonders  accomplished  in  this 
manner — from  educational  opportunities 
for  retarded  and  other  physically  handicap- 
ped children  to  the  establishment  of  a  bil- 
lion-dollar-a-year  health  research  program 
in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health;  from 
the  development  of  library  facilities  in  rural 
areas  to  otu:  half-blllion-doUar-a-year  pro- 
gram for  expansion  of  college  facilities;  from 
the  nationwide  polio  vaccination  program 
to  the  creation  of  an  educational  televi- 
sion system.  All  of  these  things— and  many 
more— were  instigated  by,  or  helped  to 
achievement  by  dedicated  women  making 
their  voices  heard  in  Washington — by  writ- 
ing to  their  Congressmen,  to  their  Repre- 
sentatives and  Sen.itors.  and  by  talking  to 
other  women  and  encouraging  them  to  do 
likewise. 

PUTTING  TOUR  FOOT  DOWN 

When  I  ask  you  to  enlist  in  this  political 
campaign  for  consumer  safety,  it  is  primarily 
for  the  safety  of  children,  for  they  are  the 
greatest  victims  of  gaps  in  our  poison  con- 
trol laws.  You  may  not  agree  with  every 
provision  of  my  omnibus  bill;  the  necessity. 
however.  Is  to  agree  on  basic  objectives,  and 
we  can  tailor  the  bills  to  meet  those  needs 
on  which  we  do  agree.    For  example,  I  pro- 


pose In  my  bill  a  complete  ban  on  sale 
flavored   aspirin  for  children.     Pedlatrici;i., 
are  divided  on  this  Idea.     If  I  can't  pro,.^ 
the  need  for  It  I  will  back  down,  but  I  thii.k 
I  can  establish  the  need.     Even  so,  gettir.  • 
Congress  to  act  on  necessary  legislation,  evf  n 
when  the  need  Is  clear,  takes  a  lot  of  pres- 
sure.    In  that  respect,  Congress  Is  like  il;. 
accelerator  of  your  car;   you  make  It  go  i  ■ 
putting  youx  foot  down. 

If  women  generally  will  help  in  this  drive 
we  can  win  our  objectives  of  greater  fam:-. 
safety.  Knowing  that  the  firms  where  yov 
husbands  work  must  toe  the  line  on  prwi- 
uct  safety  and  sanitation  and  wholesomene.- 
I  feel  you  can  be  tremendously  effective  ir. 
calling  for  similar  safeguards  in  other  in- 
dustries serving  the  American  consumer 
That's  why  I  have  come  here  to  ask  vot- 
help.  ■* 


Independence  in  Tiflis 


}lay  26,  1965 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
I.N   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEi^ 

Thursday,  May  20,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  47 
yeais  ago.  May  26,  1918,  the  people  of  tl:- 
independent  nation  of  Georgia  pi-o- 
claimed  their  independence  in  Tiflis.  th. 
capital  of  the  Georgian  Republic.  T]v: 
oflBcial  act  of  independence  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  Greorgian  Parliameiv 
meeting  in  that  city  as  duly  constituted 
representatives  of  the  people.  At  01^1 
time  in  its  period  of  independence,  26  na- 
tions recognized  the  independence  of  th* 
Georgian  Republic. 

Unfortunately,  the  Georgian  Repubhc 
and  the  stalwart  citizens  of  that  lar.d 
fell  before  the  military  forces  of  the  Rus- 
sian Communists,  who  overran  their  na- 
tion before  their  independence  could  b- 
maintained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  also  like  to  r* - 
mind  the  Members  that  the  Georgian, 
have  a  long  and  honorable  history.  The 
people  have  been  Christians  since  thi^ 
fourth  centiu-y  and  maintained  their  na- 
tional identity  throughout  the  ago.- 
After  their  forcible  integration  into  th- 
Russian  Empire,  they  developed  and  ti> 
this  day  maintain  an  ardent  anti-Ru. - 
sian  nationalism.  They  are  a  democri^- 
tic-minded  people  who  are  still  vein - 
mently  opposed  to  the  dictatorial  polici* 
of  communism. 

Since  their  forcible  reannexation  lu 
the  Goviet  Union,  the  people  of  Georgia 
have  persistently  maintained  their 
unique  nationalistic  spirit,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  legitimate  freedon; 
and  independence  shall  be  restored  to 
their  land .  This  year  throughout  the  f rte 
world  Georgian  leaders  are  holding  com- 
memorative meetings  to  keep  alive  th*^ 
flame  of  hope  in  the  hearts  of  their  peo- 
ple to  maintain  their  persistent  struggle 
against  Communist  oppression. 

One  of  the  immediate  steps  that  wo 
can  take  is  to  approve  the  creation  o: 
a  Special  House  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations  so  that  the  plight  of  tlie  Geor- 
gian i>eople  and  the  other  captive  natiorj; 
of  communism  can  be  exposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  recognize  that  thr 
freedom  of  the  United  States  and  all 


parts  of  the  free  world  remain  threat- 
ened as  long  as  the  Communists  main- 
tain their  imperial  policy  and  their  ag- 
gressive designs  aimed  at  world  control. 
The  legitimate  nationalism  of  the  people 
of  Georgia  and  other  captive  lands  under 
communism  represent  the  true  weakness 
in  the  Red  apparatus. 

Let  us  encourage  leaders  of  the  Geor- 
eian  people  to  continue  to  work  for  the 
restoration  of  freedom,  of  their  people, 
realizing  as  they  do  that  as  freedom  Is 
restored  to  their  land,  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  restored  to  their  neighboring  states 
in  Eastern  Europe  which  share  their 
present  confinement  in  the  Soviet  colo- 
nial empire. 


Excise  Tax  Repeal  Long  Overdue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Tuesday,  May  25.  1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
u.>  in  the  Congress  who  have  been  seek- 
ing the  elimination  of  the  wartime  nui- 
.'■ance  excise  taxes  for  the  past  several 
\  -ars  are  heartened  indeed  over  the 
President's  recent  message  and  recom- 
:nendations  to  the  Congi-ess  since  the 
repeal  of  these  taxes  is  long  overdue. 

As  Members  of  this  House  can  well  re- 
call, these  taxes  were  originally  im- 
posed during  the  war  on  toilet  articles, 
cosmetics,  jewelry,  furs  and  leather 
-oods,  admissions,  gasoline,  autos,  liquor, 
tobacco,  telephone  service,  air  passenger 
travel,  and  other  miscellaneous  articles 
to  secure  revenue  for  the  conduct  of  the 
V  ar.  These  war  tax  levies  should  have 
been  eliminated  as  soon  as  the  war  ended. 
and  the  fact  that  they  have  continued 
to  exist  to  this  day,  some  20  years  after 
the  war,  is  a  sad  breach  of  faith  with 
the  American  people. 

When  these  taxes  are  finally  repealed. 
I  hey  should  go  into  effect  immediately. 
Tiiere  should  be  a  minimal  gap  between 
enactment  and  the  effective  date  of  the 
repeal  so  that  prospective  buyers  will  not 
postpone  their  purchases.  This  is  little 
to  ask  for  the  American  people  who  a.";- 
fumed  these  tax  burdens  willingly,  but 
have  deserved  better  in  getting  them 
lifted  from  their  backs  over  the  years. 

President  Johnson  is  to  be  compli- 
n.ented  for  moving  to  get  rid  of  these 
completely  indefensible  levies,  and  I  now 
nice  the  House  to  repeal  these  taxes  im- 
mediately so  that  consumers  can  get  the 
benefit  of  tax  reduction  on  these  Items 
'-;:ht  away,  and  industry-  will  not  be 
iiarmcd  in  any  way  by  delayed  consumer 
purchases  pending  the  effective  repeal 
c";;ite. 

The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  de- 
-;;  loy.  Congress  must  remember  that 
fact.  At  the  same  time,  Congress  and 
the  people  must  recognize  that  the  abuse 
of  the  power  to  spend  at  every  level 
cm  bring  ruin  to  free  democi-atic  gov- 
ernment. This  is  just  as  true  of  local 
and  State  governments  as  It  is  of  the 
Federal  Government. 


Obviously,  we  must  spend  what  needs 
to  be  spent  to  provide  essential  services, 
but  no  government  should  be  expected 
in  this  modem  age,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, to  practice  frugality  or  miser- 
liness at  the  expense  of  the  people,  par- 
ticularly the  sick  and  handicapp>ed. 

Rigid  economy  is  one  thing;  sheer 
penury  Is  quite  another  thing.  This  is  a 
dynamic,  fast-growing  country  and  our 
economy  and  social  organism  must  be 
kept  on  the  move;  our  standards  up- 
held, protected,  and  improved. 

Let  me  reiterate,  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  that 
the  repeal  of  these  onerous  taxes  should 
be  put  into  effect  immediately.  This  re- 
peal is  long  overdue,  and  I  am  very  happy 
to  see  these  burdens  lifted  from  Ameri- 
can business  and  the  American  people. 
It  is  better  late  than  never,  but  the  sad 
fact  remains  that  Congress  should  have 
repealed  these  wartime  nuisance  exac- 
tions long  ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
as  part  of  my  remarks  editorials  on  the 
telephone  excise  tax  which  appeared  in 
the  Webster  Times  and  Milford  Daily 
News,  highly  esteemed  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  my  district. 

The  material  follows : 

(From  the  Webster  (Mass.)  Times.  Mav  6. 

1965] 

How  Much  Longer? 

The  Federal  excise  tax  on  telejjhone  serv- 
ice— dating  back  to  World  War  I — burdens 
subscribers  to  a  greater  degree  than  is  gen- 
erally realized. 

The  tax  constitutes  a  10-percent  impost  on 
local  and  long  distance  ser\'lce.  Developed 
to  help  raise  war  funds  and  to  discourage 
nonessential  calls  on  crowded  telephone 
networks,  the  tax  was  repealed  in  1924. 

In  1932  Congress  again  imjx)sed  an  excise 
tax  on  long  distance  service  to  help  pay_for 
public  works  projects  during  the  depres- 
sion. In  1941  the  tax  was  placed  on  local 
service  for  the  first  time.  This  was  to  be 
temporary. 

In  tod.^ys  complex  society,  communica- 
tions services  rank  as  an  absolute  necessity. 
Yet.  telephone  subscribers  continue  to  pay  a 
■'tem;x)rary"  tax.  To  reduce  statistics  to  lo- 
cal level  Webster-Dudley  subscribers  i>aid 
$81,953.04  in  excise  taxes  in  1964.  Oxford 
contributions  came  to  $27,094.44. 

There  is  small  doubt  that  the  Federal  ex- 
cise tax  on  telephone  service  ought  to  be 
rei>ealod  In  fact,  it  should  have  been  re- 
pealed a  long  time  ago. 

IFr.'m  the  Milford   (Mass.)    Daily  News, 

Apr.  30.  1965] 

"Nuisance"  Taxes 

Tre.isury  Secretary  Dillon  has  annoiuiced 
that  the  administration  is  seeking  the  elimi- 
nation of  excise  taxes  on  toilet  articles,  cos- 
metics, jewelry,  furs,  and  leather  goods  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  Congress. 

But  among  the  excise  taxes  which  would  be 
left  standing  are  those  on  admissions,  gaso- 
line, autos.  liqvjor.  tobacco,  telephone  service, 
and  air  passenger  travel. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  make  a  case  for  con- 
tinuing the  taxes  on  the  last  two  items. 
Established  as  a  wartime  "emergency."  with 
a  deterrent  effect  in  mind,  the  emergency 
no  longer  exists. 

In  these  days  of  speed  and  narrowing 
boundaries  telephone  service  has  become  a 
necessity,  not  a  luxury.  And  in  the  efforts 
of  both  the  Gtovernment  and  the  Individual 
States  to  advertise  the  Nation's  vacation 
wonderlands  air  travel  Is  a  big  factor. 

Taxes  on  essential  services  like  these 
tend  to  discourage  their  use  and  to  hold 
back  their  further  expansion. 


NaHonal  Issues  Poll  for  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26. 1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  in 
past  years,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
the  results  of  the  aimual  national  issues 
poU  for  the  13th  District  of  Illinois.  This 
1965  questionnaire  was  circulated  to 
postal  patrons  in  the  13th  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois.  To  date,  more  than 
27,000  people  have  responded  to  the  1965 
questionnaire,  a  higher  response  than  in 
previous  years. 

In  my  letter  to  constituents  enclosing 
a  tabulation  of  the  poll.  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing comments  which  indicate  my  con- 
viction that  the  questionnaire  Is  a  most 
helpful  device  in  the  continuing  effort  to 
make  representative  government  work 
properly : 

The  response  to  the  1965  national  issues 
poll  has  been  excellent.  To  date  more  than 
27.000  returns  have  been  received — com.pared 
with  19,000  returns  In  1963  and  24.000  In 
1964 — and  completed  questionnaires  are  still 
being  received  every  day.  I  am  grateful  for 
your  willingness  to  participate  and  for  the 
deep  interest  it  demonstrates  in  the  affairs 
of  otir  country.  While  It  is  not  poeslble 
to  acknowledge  IndlviduaUy  all  comments 
made  on  the  coinpIete<l  questloruialres,  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  have  read  them  with 
great  interest. 

According  to  the  latest  census  figures,  the 
13th  district  ranks  first  In  the  Nation  in 
famUy  mcome,  first  in  least  unemployment, 
and  tied  for  first  In  the  number  ol  years  of 
residents'  education.  The  tinlque  nature  of 
the  district,  coupled  with  your  keen  and 
knowledgeable  Interest  In  national  Issues, 
makes  the  results  of  this  national  Issues  poU. 
as  shown  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  letter, 
most  interesting. 

For  representative  government  to  work  ef- 
fectively, there  must  be  a  continuous  two- 
way  flow  of  Information  between  Washing- 
ton. D.c.  and  the  district.  Toward  this  end, 
the  poll  is  well  worth  the  time,  effort,  and 
cost  if  it  is  informative,  stimulates  discus- 
sion and  thought,  points  out  topics  where  a 
lack  of  information  exists,  and  encourages 
comment  and  communication  from  residents 
of  our  13th  district.  Certainly,  the  response 
this  year  Indicates  that  the  p>oll  has  ser\ed 
its  purpose. 

Thank  you  again  for  yovu:  time  and  effort 
in  considering  and  responding  to  these  Im- 
portant national  questions.  I  look  forward 
to  hearing  from  you  In  the  future  on  matters 
of  mutual  concern,  and  assure  you  that  your 
letters  will  always  be  welcome  and  your 
views  thoughtfully  considered.  By  calUng 
on  me  in  my  capacity  as  your  link  between 
Illinois  and  the  Federal  Government  In 
Washington.  DC.  you  will  assist  me  In  pro- 
viding the  type  of  representation  that  our 
district  desires  and  deserves. 

The  results  follow : 

REScrLTs  or   1965   National  Issues  Poll 

1.  ClvU  rights — Do  you  favor  legislation: 

( a )  To  permit  Federal  registrars  to  register 
citizens  denied  the  right  to  vote  because  of 
their  race?  Yes,  67.8  percent;  no,  29.1  per- 
cent; no  answer,  3.1  percent. 

(b)  To  make  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
permanent?  Yes.  42.2  percent:  no,  47.9  per- 
cent; no  answer.  9.9  percent. 

2.  Do  you  favor  revision  of  immigration 
laws    to   gradually   eliminate   the   "national 
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origin  quota  system"  and  substitute  pri- 
orities based  on  needed  skills  and  relation- 
ship to  U.S.  citizens  and  resident  aliens? 
Yes.  68.4  percent;  no,  27.6  percent;  no  answer, 
4.0  percent. 

3.  Vietnam — Do  you  favor: 

(a)  The  present  U.S.  program  of  stepped- 
up  military  and  financial  assistance?  Yes, 
48.5  percent;  no.  28.7  percent;  no  answer,  22.8 
percent. 

(b)  An  Intensified  military  effort  using 
troops  and  assistance  from  other  free  south- 
east Asian  nations  In  cooperation  with  U.S. 
forces?  Yee,  62.7  percent;  no,  21.1  percent; 
no  answer,  16.2  percent. 

(c)  A  negotiated  settlement  for  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  and  assistance  and 
establishment  of  a  neutralist  government? 
Yee,  33.7  percent;  no,  46.2  percent;  no  answer, 
20.1  percent. 

4.  Do  you  l&vor  continued  U.S.  aid  to  In- 
donesia and  the  United  Arab  Republic?  Yes, 
7.6  percent;  no,  86.2  percent;  no  answer,  6.2 
percent. 

5.  Do  you  favor  UJ5.  trade  with  Commu- 
nist bloc  nations  of: 

(a)  Food,  such  as  the  1964  wheat  sales? 
Percent  yee,  50.1;  i)crcent  no,  46.4;  percent 
no  answer,  3.5. 

(b)  Industrial  and  consumer  goods?  Per- 
cent yes,  31.7;  percent  no,  61.8;  percent  no 
answer,  8.5. 

6.  A  bill  providing  additional  Federal  as- 
sistance for  health  care  for  the  aged  will 
undoubtedly  pass  Congress  this  year.^  Of  the 
major  proposals  under  consideration,  do  you 
favor; 

(a)  "Medicare" — administration's  King- 
Anderson  bill  financed  by  social  secvirlty 
taxes?  Percent  yes.  22.9;  percent  no,  69.3; 
percent  no  answer,  17.8. 

(b)  "Eldercare" — Herlong-Curtis  (Amer- 
ican Medical  Association)  bill?  Percent  yes, 
46.9;  percent  no,  32.2;  percent  no  answer, 
20.9. 

(c)  "Bow  bill" — provides  tax  deductions 
and  tax  credits  for  purchase  of  private  health 
Insurance?  Percent  yes,  47.8;  percent  no, 
28.3;  percent  no  answer,  23.9. 

7.  Do  you  favor  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posal for  Federal  rent  subsidies  to  low  In- 
come families  in  Ueu  of  additional  public 
housing?  Percent  yes,  25.3;  percent  no,  66.7; 
percent  no  answer.  8. 

8.  Many  education  bills  are  pending  in 
Congrees.'    Do  you  favor: 

(a)  Administration  proposal  for  preschool 
training  of  youngsters  In  urban  and  rural 
alum  areas?  Percent  yes,  49.2;  percent  no, 
41.7;  percent  no  answer,  9.1. 

(b)  Administration  proposal  of  $1  billion 
of  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
allocated  by  the  number  of  students  whose 
family  Incomes  are  under  $2,000?  Percent 
yee,  45.6;  percent  no,  43;  percent  no  answer. 
11.4. 

(c)  Administration  proposal  for  Federal 
aid  to  private  schools?  Percent  yes,  21.2; 
percent  no,  67.1;  percent  no  answer,  11.7. 

(d)  Administration  proposal  of  $70  million 
for  Federal  scholarship  grants  to  140.000 
needy  first  year  college  students?  Percent 
yes.  52;  percent  no,  28  1;  percent  no  an- 
swer. 9.9.  I 

(e)  Return  of  2  percent  of  Federal  income 
tax  collections  from  each  State  to  that  State. 
earmarked  for  education  but  without  Federal 
Involvement?  Percent  yes,  69.7;  percent  no. 
20.5;  percent  no  answer.  9.8. 

(f)  Ayres'  bill  providing  each  family  a  tax 
credit  of  up  to  $100  per  year  for  the  amount 


1  H.R.  6675.  which  passed  the  House  on 
April  8.  incorporated  mainly  the  features  of 
(a)  above. 

'Note. — HJl.  2362.  which  passed  the  House 
on  March  26.  Included  features  (a),  (b),  and 
(c)  above.  An  average  of  the  responses  to 
these  three  parts  Is  as  follows:  Percent  yes, 
88.7;  percent  no,  50.6;  percent  no  answer. 
10.7. 


of  State  and  local  school  taxes  or  a  tax  credit 
of  $50  per  year  for  each  child  in  school  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $200?  Percent  yes,  61.8;  per- 
cent no,  25.4;  percent  no  answer,  12.8. 

(g)  Permitting  tax  deductions  and/or  tax 
credits  for  partial  costs  of  college  education 
expenses?  Percent  yes,  80.6;  percent  no,  14; 
percent  no  answer.  5.4. 

9.  Do  you  favor  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  which  now  permits 
States  to  enact  "Right  to  Worlc"  laws?  Per- 
cent yes,  19.2;  percent  no,  69.6;  percent  no 
answer,  11.2. 

10.  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation  to 
tighten  control  of  the  sale  anfl  purchase  of 
firearms?  Percent  yes,  68.4;  percent  no.  29.9; 
percent  no  answer,  1.7. 

11.  Do  you  favor  the  proposed  change  In 
length  of  term  from  2  years  to  4  years  for 
Members  of  the  US.  House  at  Representa- 
tives? Percent  yes.  61.7;  percent  no,  34.4; 
percent  no  answer,  3.9. 


Draft  Statement  on  Bill  To  Increase  Lump- 
sum Payment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  ^NZER 

OF   NEW    YORK      | 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker  on  May  25, 
1965,  I  Introduced  H.R.  8442  which  pro- 
vides for  an  Increase  in  the  maximum 
lump-sum  death  payment  under  social 
security  from  $255  to  S312  immediately 
and  to  $368  after  1971.  The  present 
lump-sum  death  payment  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1952  and  it  is  ap- 
parent that  since  that  time  the  consumer 
price  index  has  risen ;  the  cost  of  funerals 
has  skyrocketed,  having  risen  at  least  30 
percent;  and  hospital  and  medical  costs 
of  the  last  illness  has  risen  approxi- 
mately 50  percent — all  without  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  social  security 
death  benefits. 

My  bill,  H.R.  8442,  Incorporates  the 
proposals  of  the  1965  Advisory  Council 
on  Social  Security  which  strongly  urged 
a  revision  in  the  maximum  lump-sum 
death  payment  The  Council  specifically 
recommended  ihat  the  amount  of  the 
payment  be  changed  from  the  present 
maximum  amount  of  $255  to  the  highest 
family  maximum  monthly  benefit.  In 
other  words,  under  this  proposal  the 
maximum  death  payment  would  increase 
whenever  the  maximum  monthly  family 
benefit  is  increased.  At  the  present  time 
this  would  mean  an  increase  of  the  death 
payment  from  $255  to  $312  and  after 
1971,  when  the  statutory  ceiling  for  max- 
imum monthly  benefits  rises,  from  $312 
to  $368. 

This  revision  would  benefit  more  than 
600,000  families  including  millions  of  de- 
pendents who  face  the  tragedy  of  the 
death  of  the  family  breadwinner  with  in- 
sufficient financial  resources.  While 
benefiting  many,  the  cost  of  implement- 
ing this  legislation  would  be  minimal. 

We  cannot  become  complacent  with 
what  has  gone  before  but  rather  we  must 
recognize  and  deal  with,  each  year,  the 
problems  concerning  social  security 
which  were  not  envisioned  by  those  who 
drafted  the  original  Social  Security  Act. 


The  social  security  program  has  been  a 
successful  Investment  for  millions  of 
Americans,  and  Its  continuing  expansion 
and  improvement  can  be  a  source  of  pride 
for  Congress  and  for  every  American. 

On  March  26,  1965,  I  introduced  H.R. 
6843  to  provide  benefits  to  widows  who 
remarry  after  age  62  but  who  under  the 
present  social  security  law  forfeit  bene- 
fits because  of  their  remarriage.  I  stated 
at  that  time  that  this  was  but  one  cf 
many  inequities  of  our  present  law,  in- 
equities  which  should  be  corrected  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  proposed  increase  in  the  lumji- 
sum  death  payment  is  another  example 
of  an  inequity  which  has  resulted  from 
the  lapse  of  13  years  without  an  amend- 
ment to  a  section  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  applies  to  more  than  1  millio'.i 
families  each  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  pro- 
posal careful  consideration  and  continue 
the  record  of  success  in  working  toward 
an  efficient,  comprehensive  social  secu- 
rity system. 


Report   on  Latin  America 


K^EECH 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25. 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  State  De- 
partment reports  on  both  the  policy  and 
details  of  the  situation  in  the  Dominicar; 
Republic  might  lack  complete  factual - 
ness. 

Therefore,  I  insert  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article  which  app>eared  in  the  Sunday. 
May  23,  Chicago  Tribune  by  Columnist 
Jules  Dubois  and  a  report  in  yesterday '.s 
Washington  Dally  News  by  Reporter  Hal 
Hendrix,  both  of  which  are  on-the-spot 
reports  from  professional,  competent,  and 
respected  journalists: 

Report  From  Latin  America:  U.S.  Meddling 

IN  Dominican  Republic   Seen  as  Aid  to 

Reds 

(By  Jules  Dubois) 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  REPtrsLic. 
May  22. — Exposure  to  the  political  meddling 
by  the  White  House  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  Dominican  civil  war  has  made 
it  easier  for  this  reporter  to  understand  the 
instability  that  has  afflicted  governments  1:. 
Saigon  for  so  long. 

American  diplomacy  here  has  created  morr 
and  more  resentment  and  made  enemies  of 
sincere  friends  of  the  United  States  as  Wash- 
ington contributed  to  the  political  turbu- 
lence and  instability  in  the  midst  of  whai 
was  to  have  been  a  final  and  decisive  offen- 
sive  against  the  Communists. 

Every  time  the  anti-Communist,  pro- 
American  forces  have  had  the  Reds  on  thi^ 
ropes,  the  United  States,  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly, salvaged  the  Communists. 

The  fiction  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  want  the  1963  constitu- 
tion restored  Is  belied  by  the  fact  that  the 
rest  of  the  country,  where  more  than  2,500.- 
000  citizens  reside,  has  produced  no  uprising< 
In  favor  of  the  revolution. 

Because  former  President  Juan  Bosch  and 
his    Communist    allies    effectively    smeared 
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Brig.  Gen.  Ellas  Wessin  Y  Wessin.  the  United 
Stiites  tried  to  dinnp  the  military  man  who 
bus  been,  and  who  Is,  the  symbol  of  anti- 
Communist  resistance. 

MOVE   LAUNCHED   TO   DUMP    HIM 

Because  Bosch  and  his  Communist  allies 
began  to  smear  Brig.  Gen.  Antonio  Imbert- 
B..rrera,  president  of  the  government  of  na- 
tional reconstruction — whose  formation  we 
encouraged — the  United  States  launched 
moves  to  dump  him. 

The  United  States  tried  to  replace  Imbert 
with  an  all-civilian  Junta  handpicked  by 
Bosch.  As  Wessin  said  the  previous  week. 
ilie  United  States  was  about  to  hand  victory 
here  and  throughout  Latin  America  to  the 
Communists  on  a  golden  platter. 

As  one  bewildered  Latin  American  Ani- 
!i  issador  (whose  country  has  been  on  our 
s:de)  said  to  me:  "I  cannot  understand  the 
thinking  of  the  policymakers  in  the  State 
Department  and  much  less  in  the  White 
House,  which  has  been  most  active  in  this 
latest  maneuver,  in  trying  to  dump  Imbert. 
\\  hat  does  the  United  States  expect  to  gain 
:iom  that?" 

The  Ambassador,  who  said  he  has  been 
reporting  since  1962  to  his  government  about 
Bosch's  anti-Americanism  and  his  alliance 
with  the  Communists,  Issued  a  warning.  He 
scad  that  if  the  White  Hoxise  and  the  State 
Department  fail  to  untie  the  hands  of  the 
Imbert  Government,  American  troops  will 
have  to  finish  the  fight  against  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Lt.  Gen.  Bruce  Palmer,  Jr..  commander  of 
American  land  forces  here,  said  earlier  that 
part  of  his  mission  was  to  prevent  a  Com- 
munist takeover  and  establishment  of  a 
government  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

COULD    NOT    HAVE    DONE    MORE    TO    RILE    REGIME 

The  team  sent  here  by  the  White  House  by 
President  Johnson  could  not  have  done  more 
tvi  antagonize  the  pro-American,  anti-Com- 
numist  Imbert  regime. 

The  loyal  Dominican  navy  and  air  force, 
whose  support  was  needed  by  the  anti-Com- 
nnmist  infantry,  were  prevented  by  the 
United  States  from  taking  action  t>ecavise  of 
;;  cease  fire  that  had  long  ago  become  a  cease- 
I'.  .>s  fire. 

Because  one  pilot  may  have  goofed  and  his 
niachinegun  shell  fall  onto  U.S.  positions 
from  which  5,000  troops  fired  back  at  him 
and  shot  him  down,  an  entire  air  force  was 
penalized  by  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
Imbert  Government  was  deprived  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  firepower  by  order  of  the  United 
States. 

[From   the   Washington    (D.C. »    Dailv   News. 

May  25,  1965! 

U.NiTED  States  Flounders  Into  Strange 

Kettxj;  of  Fish 

1  By  Hal  HendrLx ) 

Santo    Domingo,    May    25. — Washington's 

n.i.shandling  of  the  Dominican  fiasco  seems 

likely  to  go  down  in  history  as  second  only 

:-j  the  floundering  which  permtited  Cuba  to 

:  11  under  Communist  control. 

While  the  Johnson  administration  is  send- 
i::g  high-powered  talent  here,  it  appears  to 
b  ■  moving  toward  only  a  temporary  solution, 
.     best. 

The  administration  also  seems  to  have  dis- 

rded  most  of  its  collection  of  civilian  and 
:  :;Ut..i.ry  Intelligence  data  to  s.itisfy  politicans 
.    h.ome. 

In  .attempting  to  pressure  a  political  solu- 

r.  to  the  month-old  conflict  the  validity 
W,^shington•s  original   assessment  of  the 

■lation  has  become  much  obscured. 

.More  than  21,000  marines  and  paratroopers 

■     re    landed    here.      Their    mission,    as    an- 

inced  by  President  Johnson,  was  to  pro- 

'     t  .American  lives  and  property,  and  prevent 

•    0  Dominican  Republic  from'  being  taken 

cr  by  the  Communists. 

That  mission  has  not  changed. 


But  diplomats  and  pohticlans  now  contend 
that  the  rebel  movement  they  earlier  said 
was  dominated  by  Communist  and  other 
leftist  extremists  is  not  controlled  by  these 
elements. 

On  the  scene.  It  has  become  obvious  the 
switch  in  the  Washington  line  was  made  to 
Justify  negotiations  with  questionable  per- 
sonalities within  the  rebel  movement  and 
others  close  to  it. 

CORNBTRED 

With  combat  between  rebel  forces  and 
troops  loyal  to  the  U.S. -created  Junta  now 
blocked  by  existence  of  the  American-con- 
trolled corridor,  the  rebel  faction  is  cornered 
in  a  small  downtovim  area. 

Reports  that  the  rebels  enjoy  widespread 
jxjpular  support  throughout  the  island  sim- 
ply are  not  true. 

The  United  States  is  obviously  catering 
now  to  the  rebel  leaders  who  boasted  about 
distributing  weapons  to  thousands  of  civil- 
ians, including  known  Communits.  pro- 
Castroites  and  ordinary  hoodlums,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion. 

Tills  "arms  for  the  people"  action  has  re- 
sulted in  the  deaths  of  hundreds  of  Do- 
minicans and  the  wotinding  of  thosuands  of 
others.  It  has  also  led  to  the  kUllng  of 
19  US.  servicemen  and  the  wounding  of  115 
more  by  gunfire  from  within  the  rebel  zone. 

These  ■'constitutionalists"  have  been 
charged  with  more  than  1,000  cease-fire  vio- 
lation.s — provocative  shootings  into  the 
-American-occupied  area. 

Official  sources  say  Washington  has  intelli- 
gence reports  detailing  the  extent  of  Com- 
mtmist  and  Castroite  penetration  of  the  rebel 
movement. 

McGeorge  Bundy,  President  Johnsons  top 
troubleshooter  here  now,  says  he  does  not 
believe  Communists  now  dominate  the  move- 
ment headed  by  Col.  Francisco  Caamano 
Deno. 

in    BACKGROUND 

In  lact,  Dominican  Communists  are  con- 
tent to  remain  in  the  background  at  the 
moment.  Well-known  E>ominican  Reds  and 
militant  members  of  the  pro-Castro  June  14 
movement  avoid  rebel  press  conferences  and 
generally  stay  out  of  sight  of  newsmen. 

But  the  June  14  Movement  has  infiltrated 
deeply  into  the  rebel  group  and  its  parent 
Dominican  Revolutionary  Party  (PRD).  It 
is  in  full  operation  inside  the  rebel  zone. 
with  a  new  headquarters.  It  was  outlawed 
before  the  rebellion  began. 

As  a  supporter  of  Colonel  Caamanos  •con- 
stitutionalist" government,  the  June  14 
movement  said  in  the  May  15  issue  of  its 
newspaper  that  "the  only  path  to  consolidate 
a  democratic  solution  is  to  Rpread  the  armed 
struggle  through  the  country." 

The  newspaper,  parroting  the  movement's 
alliance  with  Castro's  Cuba,  said  the  "Do- 
minican imperialists  and  reactionaries  only 
have   the  support  of  the  Yanke«  invaders." 

The  rebels  and  their  allies  have  made  it 
known  they  would  welcome  a  settlement  im- 
der  which  Antonio  Guzman,  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture under  the  Juan  Bosch  government, 
would  become  president  of  a  coalition  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States  last  week. 

Sejior  Bosch  is  reported  to  have  suggested 
Senor  Guzman  in  meetings  with  U.S.  officials 
in  San  Juan. 

A  big  question  among  traditionally  anti- 
Communist  and  pro-American  Dominicans 
now  Is  why  the  United  States  attempts  to  ram 
Senor  Guzman  Into  the  provisional  Presi- 
dency when  it  was  obvious  in  advance  he 
would  be  unacceptable  to  the  an ti -Bosch  and 
anti-Communist  elements,  but  pleasing  to 
the  rebels. 

-American  manipulators  argue  that  Senior 
Bosch  won  the  Presidency  with  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  vote  in  1962  But  they  don't  dis- 
cuss how  much  of  this  vote  was  actuallv 
again.st  his  opponents.  At  least  40  percent 
of  the  voters  still  are  strongly  anti-Bosch. 


There  is  doubt  here  that  Mr.  Bvmdy  and 
others  involved  In  settlement  negotiations 
are  fully  aware  of  the  backgrounds  of  some  of 
the  constitutionalists  and  PRD  figures  they 
are  dealing  with. 

Washington  officials,  including  Mr.  Bundy, 
contend  they  are  distressed  by  the  lack  of 
capable  politicians  on  the  Dominican  scene. 

There  are  such  capable  Dominicans  as  Dr. 
Eduardo  Read  Barreras,  former  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  now  Ambassador 
to  Rome,  and  former  President  Emlllo  de  Los 
Santos.  Both  have  unsullied  reputations 
and  are  not  vulnerable  to  attack  from  either 
side. 

It  is  also  puzzling  to  many  observers  why 
the  United  States  is  using  such  emissaries 
as  Dr.  Jaime  Benitez,  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico,  who  is  well  known 
in  this  area  for  his  an tl -Americanism.  He 
is  here  now  at  Mr.  Bundy's  request. 

Disturbing  too  is  the  manner  in  which 
U.S.  diplomats  persuaded  Gen.  Antonio  Im- 
bert Barrera  and  his  four  associates  in  the 
Junta  to  accept  the  temporary  government 
role,  and  then  attempted  to  dump  them — in 
an  apparent  concession  to  the  rebels  and  the 
PRD  leaders  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  reports  on  the 
Dominican  situation  will,  I  am  for  sure, 
arouse  the  interest  of  at  least  a  few 
Members. 


Foreign  Aid  and  Protection  of  U.S. 
Embassies  Abroad 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1965 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
December  9  I  informed  President  John- 
son of  my  grave  concern  with  the  unwar- 
ranted attacks  by  unruly  mobs  uix>n  U.S. 
Embassies  and  legations  abroad. 

I  asked  the  President,  as  a  first  step, 
"to  articulate  now  on  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  our  Nation's  extreme  disgust 
and  displeasure  with  such  practices,  and 
also  our  view  that  each  nation  is  respon- 
sible for  controlling  and  curbing  such 
outbursts  which  result  in  violence  and 
destruction  against  the  property  of  for- 
eign embassies." 

On  February  10,  1965,  the  President 
finally  did  speak  out  on  this  matter.  The 
White  House  statement  was  provoked  by 
a  1-hour  attack  on  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Moscow  by  2,000  unruly  demonstrators. 

This  statement  had  a  good  effect.  Re- 
cent demonstrations  in  front  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Moscow  by  contrast  have 
been  well  controlled  by  Moscow  police. 
There  has  not  been  further  destruction 
or  desecration  of  U.S.  property  In  that 
city. 

As  we  consider  this  week  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1965,  I  am  Indeed 
pleased  to  find  that  the  bill  contains  re- 
quirements for  U.S.  Embassy  protection. 

Embassy  protection  would  now  be  es- 
tablished in  the  law  as  a  precondition 
for  the  continuation  of  foreign  8dd.  I 
strongly  favor  Inclusion  of  such  a  pro- 
vision. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  stopped 
our  humanitarian  assistance  to  nations 
whose  only  resp>onse  has  been  a  slap  in 
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the  face,  the  burning  of  U.S.  libraries,  or 
the  defacing  of  U.S.  property.  We  are  a 
patient  nation ;  we  are  wiiling  to  help  and 
nurture  economies  in  developing  areas  of 
the  world.  Our  efTorts  through  annual 
foreign  aid,  through  Public  Law  480,  the 
food-for-peace  programs,  tiirough  Peace 
Corps  volunteers,  and  through  the  edu- 
cation of  excliange  students  from  other 
nations  in  our  own  universities  and  grad- 
uate schools.  Is  eloquent  proof  of  our 
•willingness  and  earnest  desire  to  help. 
But  our  help  Is  given  In  dignity.  We  ex- 
pect It  to  be  received  with  «ignity. 

The  very  first  section  of  the  proposed 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  before  us  today 
specifically  provides: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assist- 
ance iinder  this  or  any  other  act  to  any  for- 
eign country  which  hereafter  permits,  or 
falls  to  take  adequate  measures  to  prevent, 
the  damage  or  destruction  by  mob  action 
of  U.S.  property  within  such  coiuitry  should 
be  terminated  and  shotUd  not  be  resumed 
until  the  President  determines  that  appro- 
priate measures  have  been  taken  by  such 
country  to  prevent  a  recxurence  thereof. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  provision  is  not  In- 
tended as  window  dressing.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  I  trust  this 
section  will  be  given  full  enforcement 
and  not  mere  llpservlce. 

We  in  America  provide  the  couii/csy  of 
protection  for  all  foreign  embassies  and 
legations.  We  are  requesting  only  that 
the  same  courtesy  be  given  us  by  pro- 
viding inviolate  protection  of  our  em- 
bassies abroad. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Govern- 
ment should  help  write  and  enforce  an 
international  convention  which  obligates 
all  nations  to  protect  the  premises  of  em- 
bassies and  legations  against  intrusion 
or  damage. 

In  1961,  a  United  Nations  conference 
of  81  states  drafted  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  Diplomatic  Relations,  article  22 
(2)  of  Which  provides: 

The  receiving  or  hoet  state  is  under  a  spe- 
cial duty  to  take  all  the  appropriate  steps  to 
protect  the  premises  of  the  mission  against 
any  intrusion  or  danaage  and  to  prevent  any 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  mission  or 
Impairment  of  Its  dignity. 

This  convention  has  been  ratified  by 
more  than  35  countries,  but  not  by  the 
United  States,  despite  the  fact  that  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  submitted  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  is  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion on  May  14,  1963.  It  has  been  for- 
gotten and  unpursued  since  then.  De- 
spite the  recent  attacks  on  U.S.  embas- 
sies and  the  importance  of  this  question 
of  embassy  pre  taction  to  our  people,  this 
convention  has  not  been  given  any  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress.  It  has  not 
been  debated  in  the  Senate  or  even  given 
hearings  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

It  is  high  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  our 
Government  to  take  action  on  this  ques- 
tion. Do  we  support  this  convention  or 
not?  Unilateral  action  affecting  only 
those  countries  receiving  U,^.  foreign  aid 
is  not  enough.  We  must  work  with  other 
governments  to  obtain  adherence  to 
tliese  international  standards  of  be- 
havior regarding  embassy  protection. 
There  are  many  countries  which  do  not 
receive  U.S.  foreign  aid  but  from  which 
we  expect  protection  for  our  embassies. 


The  UJS.SJI.  and  many  other  Eastern 
European  countries  are  good  examples. 
Let  us  go  on  record  by  ratification  of 
this  convention  as  a  nation  which  favors 
the  inviolate  protection  of  all  foreign 
embassies  and  legations  from  unruly 
mob  attack. 

The  provision  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1965  is  a  good  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Let  us  recognize  it  as  a 
imilateral  beginning  toward  a  multilat- 
eral and  international  rule  of  law. 


Repeal  of  14(b> 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OP   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESINT.-^TIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  know,  one  of  the  most  controversial 
issues  this  Congress  will  have  to  deal 
with  is  the  proposal  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

California  Members  are  not  faced  with 
a  difficult  decision  on  14 (b>,  however, 
since  the  people  of  our  State  have  spoken 
loud  and  clear  on  the  subject.  In  1958 
a  State  constitutional  amendment  to  ac- 
tivate 14(b)  was  a  major  issue  in  Cali- 
fornia, promoted  by  former  Senator 
Knowland  in  his  bid  for  the  governor- 
ship. The  people  rejected  the  proposal 
by  a  vote  of  more  than  2  to  1. 

However,  despite  a  clear  mandate  from 
the  California  electorate,  one  still  must 
come  to  grips  with  the  apparent  paradox 
of  a  closed  shop  in  an  open  society. 

The  distinguished  news  commentator, 
Edward  P.  Morgan,  presented  on  his 
May  19  ABC  broadcast  what  to  me  was 
a  telling  analysis  of  this  paradox,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  include  it  In  my  com- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
and  other  readers  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  Morgan's  remarks  follow: 

The  Idea  that  a  person  has  to  Join  a  labor 
union  in  order  to  hold  a  Job  haa  always  given 
me  a  very  uncomfortable  feeling.  It  con- 
tains what  seems  to  be  a  fundamental  con- 
tradiction: a  compulsory  sacrlflce  of  individ- 
ual freedom  in  order  to  gain  ends  that  are 
essential  to  the  mass.  The  very  term  "cloeed 
shop"  sounds  antithetical  to  the  open  so- 
ciety, destructive  of  the  freedom  of  choice 
with  the  argument  that  sometimes  dictato- 
rial methods  are  necessary  to  achieve  the  op- 
portunities to  which  all  in  a  democracy  are 
enttUed. 

The  sad  fact  is,  howover,  that  we  have  not 
yet  reached  the  millenlum.  that  tlie  com- 
F>etltlve  pres.sures  of  life  bring  out  or  de- 
velop a  certain  amount  of  Cussedness  In 
human  nattire,  that  in  the  complexities  of 
modern  industrial  society— ulth  all  its  mate- 
rial bounty — the  Individual  ciinnot  always 
succsesfully  fend  for  himself  and  he  has  to 
identify  with  some  group  in  self -protection. 
If  man  were  a  paragon  there  would  be  little 
need  for  manufacturers'  associations  or  labor 
unions  or.  for  that  matter,  police  depart- 
ments. Given  the  reality  that  man  is  still 
some  reach  below  the  angels,  the  trick  is  to 
try  to  strike  some  kind  of  equitable  b.-Uance 
between  the  pressures  generatetl  by  compet- 
ing groups  of  society.  The  18th  century 
British  political  philosopher.  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham.  reasoned  that  the  most  Wrtucus  social 
objective  was  the  "preatest  good  for  the 
greatest    niunber."     Bentham    once    wrote, 


rather  flamboyantly,  "the  sacred  truth  tlL.t 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  nurr.- 
ber  is  the  foundation  of  morals  and  legisl.i- 
tion." 

Herein,  in  large  part  at  least,  lies  the  justi- 
fication for  workers  to  band  together  to  bar- 
gain for  wages  and  working  conditions  with 
employers  who  otherwise — to  put  it  milci:-.- 
in  the  harsh  light  of  the  history  of  hum.n 
exploitation — might  not  have  a  conscienc? 
lively  enough  to  volunteer  a  fairer  distribi,. 
tion  of  the  wealth. 

This,  then,  is  a  rather  ragged  thumbn:.  : 
background  to  what  may  become  the  mcx-L 
rambunctuous  political  struggle  of  the  year-- 
over  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
which  President  Johnson  in  his  labor  me.^- 
sage  yesterday  gently  asked  Congress  to  r". 
peal.  Although  the  Federal  law  recognizes 
the  right  of  employers  and  unions  to  rea<  a 
agreements  requiring  all  workers  to  be  union 
members,  section  14(b)  provides  a  curlouslv 
inconsistent  loophole  which  allows  indivici- 
ual  States  to  ban  such  agreements. 

Nineteen  States  now  have  these  bans  on 
the  books.  There  were  20  but  Indiana  re- 
cently repealed  its  so-called  rlght-to-work 
law.  The  slogan  "right  to  work"  is  a  monu- 
mental misnomer,  though  whoever  thought 
it  up  gave  the  opponents  of  organized  labor 
a  multimlllion  dollar  propaganda  line  whic':: 
at  once  Implicitly  glorified  the  proud  Ameri- 
can legend  of  rugged  individualism  and  de- 
picted unions,  not  ruthless  employers,  as  ev:! 
conspirators  robbing  the  worker  of  his  right,; 
in  their  reach  for  power.  The  hard  fact  i- 
that  none  of  this  legislation  guarantees  any- 
body the  right  work.  Such  law's,  plainly  aiii 
simply,  are  Instruments  to  weaken  unions  or 
prevent  their  growth.  This  is  not  to  say  th'  - 
some  unions  have  not  had  too  much  pow'  r 
or  have  not  misused  It.  But  the  further  far  • 
Is  that  too  often  rlght-to-work  laws  are  :i 
cover  for  continued  exploitation  of  che;  ;i 
labor. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  , 
wealth  of  fresh  testimony  of  the  system- 
atic Intimidation  of  millhands  in  the  Caro- 
linas  responding  to  efforts  of  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  to  organize  them.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers  who  tried  to  dlstribu'" 
handbills  to  employees  of  an  electric  light- 
ing equipment  plant  in  Magee,  Miss.,  wer-^ 
threatened  by  mobs,  villified  by  local  new.'^- 
papers,  and  Anally  run  out  of  town  with 
the  cooperation  of  police — who  provided  no 
other  protection  but  an  escort  for  their  exit. 
Even  so,  the  IBEW  only  lost  a  plant  electior. 
by  15  votes.  All  three  of  these  States  where 
substandard  wages  are  prevalent  have  right - 
to-work  laws  to  help  attract  new  industry. 

These  examples  are  only  two  of  a  legion  o' 
similar  instances.    Still  this  whole  boodle  <  t 
evidence  is  not  enough,  alone,  to  justify  re 
peal  of  14(b).    The  labor  movement's  mo-' 

valid  argument  for  a  change  in  Taft-Hartle; 
is  increased  union  responsibility.  Is  a  unior. 
totally  committed  to  the  welfare  of  its  work  - 
ers  or  is  its  leadership  preoccupied  In  pow( : 
plays?  The  recently  revealed  voting  scan- 
dals which  dislodged  James  Carey  from  the 
presidency  of  the  International  Union  V 
Electrical  Workers  and  the  irregularities  i:. 
the  Steelworkers  Union  elections  are  unfor- 
tunate proof  that  organized  labor  is  plaguc(: 
with  human  weaknesses,  too.  Similar  pro<v 
Is  the  intolerable  footdragglng  by  locals  o: 
many  unions  on  ending  practices  of  rachi' 
discrimination. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  certain  sacrificr 
of  an  Individual  worker's  freedom  is  in- 
volved In  a  union  or  a  closed-shop  contrao* 
Tills  sacrifice  is  Justified  if  the  greater  good 
for  the  greater  number  Is  achieved.  This  i" 
the  very  essence  of  free  trade  unionism  and 
if  American  labor,  with  some  humility,  dem- 
onstrably repledges  itself  to  this  goal  it  car. 
and  will  and  should  win  the  argument  for 
repeal    of    14(b). 

This  is  Edward  P.  Morgan  saying  gooti 
night  from  Washington. 


Independence  of  Jordan 


EXl'KNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEWr    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26. 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day. May  25,  the  small  Arab  kingdom  of 
Jordan  celebrated  its  19th  anniversary  of 
Independence.  On  this  memorable  oc- 
casion, we  want  to  extend  belated  felici- 
tations to  His  Majesty,  King  Hussein. 

Its  future,  which  once  was  bleak  in- 
deed, now  appears  among  the  brightest 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  we  should  take 
thi."?  opportunity  to  recall  both  its  past 
and  present  achievements. 

Jordan's  position  on  the  crossroads  of 
the  ancient  world  has  provided  it  with 
an  extensive  and  well-documented  his- 
tory. Today,  while  archeologists  exca- 
vate the  origins  of  the  city  of  Jericho, 
which  extend  back  at  least  6000  B.C.,  the 
modem  traveler  is  also  able  to  visit  the 
beautifully  preserved  and  impressive  sites 
of  the  Roman  League  of  Ten  Cities — the 
DecapoUs — at  Jerash,  Philadelphia — the 
modem  Anunan — ^and  other  places.  Lest 
it  be  thought  that  the  flourishing  civil- 
izr.iion  which  existed  in  Jordan  is  de- 
rived solely  from  the  nearly  1,000  years 
of  Em-opean  rule,  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  Nabataean  Kingdom.  Located  in 
so'.ithern  Jordan,  this  Arab  State  devel- 
oped a  distinctive  blend  of  Arab  and 
Gteco-Roman  elements  into  a  culture 
which  has  provided  Jordan  with  one  of 
the  most  overwhelmingly  beautiful  ruins 
of  the  ancient  world:  Petra.  Dubbed 
"the  rose-red  city,  half  as  old  as  time"  by 
it^  rediscovery  in  the  19th  century,  it  con- 
tains some  of  the  very  finest  examples  of 
Gtico-Roman  architecture  ansrwhere 
in  the  world.  And,  the  archeologists  in- 
fo: m  us  that  the  people  of  this  astound- 
ing kingdom  developed  and  maintained 
a  system  of  irrigation  canals  and  con- 
duits in  the  southern  desert  of  Jordan 
which  far  exceeds  in  extent  and  work- 
manship anything  which  we  in  the  20th 
ccp.tury  have  as  yet  constructed  for  such 
parched  regions  of  the  world. 

.■\fter  long  periods  of  administration 
by  various  foreiorn  powers,  from  the  Ro- 
m.nis  through  the  Ottomans  and,  most 
recently,  the  British,  Jordan  finally  was 
a!;  .wed  to  follow  its  own  path  after  May 
25  1946.  The  immediate  postwar  period 
in  Jordanian  histoi-y  was  not  the  most 
stable  imaginable,  for  the  country  was 
ir.'olved  in  seriotis  internal  and  external 
i?  ics  which  imfortunately  adversely  af- 
fected its  poUticnl  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

•Tust  over  12  years  ago,  on  May  5.  1953. 
a  new  king  was  formally  enthroned, 
Hnssein.  Heir  to  the  glories  of  the  Hash- 
iniite  family,  the  new  king  was  deter- 
in:  iicd  that  his  country  would  become 
or."  of  the  most  stable  and  progressive 
si.-tes  in  the  Middle  East.  With  the 
vi  or  and  vision  of  youth,  he  undertook, 
ovire  his  internal  position  was  secuie,  to 
demonstrate  that  enlightened  constitu- 
ticn.al  monarchy  could  provide  the  citi- 
zens of  Jordan  with  an  increasingly  pros- 
IX :ous  and  meaningful  life. 


With  American  and  British  assistance. 
King  Hussein  set  out  on  a  series  of  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  programs  which 
would  increase  the  national  income  and 
provide  a  better  standard  of  living.  It  Is 
a  pleasure  to  report  that  the  Govern- 
ment's programs  have  been  extremely 
successful:  Jordan's  annual  increase  in 
gross  national  product  is  running  at  ap- 
proximately 10  percent,  one  of  the  high- 
est in  the  world;  in  contrast  to  most  of 
the  Middle  Eastern  countries,  the  land 
refoi-m  program  has  been  outstandingly 
well  implemented,  and  land  ownership 
is  widespread;  the  5-year  development 
program  is  proceeding  apace,  with  new- 
factories  and  industries  providing  in- 
creased employment  in  such  varied  pur- 
suits as  mining,  textiles,  flour,  and  proc- 
essed foodstuffs.  In  sum,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  Jordan's  economic  development  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  items  of  news 
to  report  from  the  Middle  East.  In  fact, 
the  political  and  economic  stability 
which  Jordan  has  experienced  under 
King  Hussein  has  nearly  eUminated  the 
widespread  opposition  to  the  monarchy 
which  for  so  long  plagued  the  attempts 
of  the  Government  to  improve  any  facet 
of  Jordanian  life. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  we  as 
Americans,  who  have  generously  assisted 
the  Jordanians  in  their  attempt  to 
achieve  economic  and  political  progress, 
today  recognize  the  effort  which  this 
country's  courageous  king  and  people 
have  themselves  expended  toward  the 
same  goal.  We  wish  them  every  success 
for  continued  progress  in  the  future. 


Student-Teacher  Achievement  Is 

Outstanding 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLOKCDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  method  of  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  a  most  out- 
standing program  entitled  Student- 
Teacher  Achievement  Recognition  (Star) 
Pi-ogram.  ' 

In  this  program,  deserved  recognition 
is  given  for  scholastic  achievement,  and 
it  is  my  considered  judgment  that  more 
such  programs  should  be  instituted.  In 
this  day  and  age,  we  need  the  best  minds 
that  we  can  possibly  find,  and  those  with 
great  ability  should  be  encouraged. 

We  recognize  and  encourage  the  ath- 
lete with  plaudits  and  scholarships,  but 
too  often  we  nerrlect  the  top  student. 
This  should  not  be  so.  and  the  star  pro- 
gram is  helping  to  overcome  this  neglect. 

I  was  most  pleased  that  the  star  stu- 
dent selected  from  my  district  was  Miss 
Beth  Roady,  daughter  of  my  warm,  per- 
sonal friends.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Elston  'Steve' 
Roady,  of  Tallahassee,  Pla. 

She  had  been  selected  as  the  star  pro- 
gram winner  in  my  district,  with  11  other 
outstanding  students  named  from  our 
other    Rorida    congressional    districts. 


Prom  their  number,  a  State  star  student 
was  selected. 

One  of  the  outstanding  aspects  of  this 
program  is  that  it  pays  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  teachers  of  these  fine 
students. 

Each  of  these  students  select  a  teacher 
who  has  had  the  most  Influence  on  their 
academic  career.  In  the  case  of  Miss 
Roady.  this  teacher  was  Mrs.  Laura 
Neubauer,  sixth-grade  teacher  at  Prank 
Hartsfield  School  in  Tallahassee.  She  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  the  dedicated 
teacher,  and  I  was  deeply  pleased  to  see 
this  recognition  paid  to  both  of  them. 

Each  of  the  district  wirmers  were 
guests  at  a  State  banquet  followed  by  a 
week-long  tour  of  Florida.  It  was  a 
thrilling  experience,  and  the  recognition 
given  them  will  encourage  other  bright 
students  to  achieve  their  full  potential. 

I  think  this  is  a  program  worthy  of 
note.  Miss  Roady  is  an  example  of  the 
fine  young  Americans  who  have  the  abil- 
ity, and  should  be  encouraged  and  recog- 
nized. Our  future  will  depend  upon  how 
well  we  train  those  who  come  behind  us, 
and  I  feel  that  the  star  program  does  this. 

I  commend  it  highly,  while  extending 
warm  congratulations  to  Beth  Roady  and 
Mrs.  Neubauer. 


Address  of  President  of  Polish  Republic 
in  Exile  to  Council  of  the  Republic  of 
Poland 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Polish  Government  in  Exile  continues  to 
function,  working  to  develop  a  program 
to  restore  freedom  to  Poland  and  other 
captive  lands  In  eastem  Europe. 

On  April  24,  1965,  the  President  of  the 
Polish  Republic  in  Exile,  His  Excellency 
August  Zaleski,  addressed  the  latest  ses- 
sion of  the  Council  of  the  Republic  of 
Poland  which  functions  as  a  parliamen- 
tary body  in  exile. 

The  text  of  President  Zaleski's  speech 
follows : 

Yesterday  was  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
entering  into  force  of  the  new  Polish  Con- 
stitution Of  April  23,  1935,  which  is  still  bind- 
ing on  every  Pole  who  does  not  accept  tlie 
partition  of  Poland  by  Russia  and  Germany 
In  1939  nor  the  Russian  occupation  under 
which  the  Polish  nation  Is  deprived  oX  free- 
dom and  independence. 

This  basic  law  was  the  last  important  act 
of  state  signed  by  Marsiial  PUsudskl.  We 
can  therefore  regard  it.  in  a  sense,  as  his  will 
and  testament.  Article  24  of  this  constitu- 
tion enabled  us  to  transfer  the  supreme 
authorities  of  the  Polish  Republic  to  a  seat 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  country  and  to 
establish  a  goveriunent  recognized  by  all 
Poles,  a  government  which  conducted  the 
armed  struggle  against  the  enemy  until  the 
unfortunate  Yalta  agreements  thrust  Poland 
into  subjection  by  Russia. 

But  even  this  did  not  interrupt  the  ef- 
forts of  the  legitimate  authorities  of  the 
Polish  Republic  to  restore  the  freedom,  ter- 
ritorial  integrity,   and   Independence   of  Po- 
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land.  We  cannot  now  conduct  this  struggle 
with  arms  In  hand.  We  must  restrict  our- 
selves to  keeping  public  opinion  In  the  whole 
free,  non-Communist  world  Informed  regard- 
ing the  real  aspirations  of  the  Polish  nation 
and  the  deplorable  situation  into  which  It 
has  been  plunged  despite  the  unrivaled 
courage  with  which  It  fought  and  the  enor- 
nxous  losses  it  suffered. 

The  very  fact  that  there  is  a  Polish  Gov- 
ernment in  exile — one  whose  legitimacy  can- 
not be  denied  by  anyone  with  an  honest  ap- 
proach to  Polish  constitutional  law — con- 
stitutes a  living  protest  against  what  has 
been  Inflicted  on  Poland.  It  must  be  hoped 
that  a  time  will  came  when  all  Poles  in  the 
free  world  will  appreciate  the  significance  of 
this  fact.  If  they  did  in  the  present  stat« 
of  affairs,  the  Poles  in  exile  and  the  old- 
established  Polish  emigrant  centers  could  do 
much  for  the  Polish  cause. 

Communist  aggression  in  southeast  Asia 
has  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  United 
States,  despite  her  peace-loving  attitude,  de- 
cided to  check  the  march  of  communism  on- 
to the  territory  of  Vietnam  still  free  after 
the  French  withdrawal  there,  onto  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  Thailand.  Hopes  that  Russia 
would  gladly  see  a  setback  suffered  by 
China — as  the  Communist  country  most  in- 
terested in  the  issue — have  been  disap- 
pointed. The  Soviet  Union  is  not  only  sup- 
plying weapons,  which  Red  China  willingly 
channels  through  her  territory,  but  has  lately 
expressed  readiness  to  allow  Russian  volun- 
teers to  proceed  to  North  Vietnam  for  active 
participation  In  the  war  waged  by  the  Com- 
munists of  Vietnam  for  seizing  the  still  free 
part  of  their  country. 

If  they  succeed  in  this.  Russian  commu- 
nism no  less  than  Red  China  in  company 
with  Indonesia  as  an  ally  would  find  it  easier 
to  gain  control  of  Malaysia.  Such  a  con- 
quest would  In  turn  open  up  the  way  to 
Australia  and.  looking  into  the  future,  ulti- 
mately to  South  America.  It  can  be  lioped 
this  will  not  come  to  pass  now  as  both 
Russia  and  China  realize  U.S.  power  greatly 
exceeds  their  potentials.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  Russia's  policy  has 
always  been  marked  by  patient  persistence 
and  by  readiness  to  acfcept  minor  gains  if 
greater  ones  were  Impossible  at  the  Ume. 
But  it  has  always  exploited  every  opportunity 
to  net  even  the  slightest  gain— and  this  In 
the  aggregate  yields  sizable  advances. 

Russia  recently  signed  a  new  treaty  of 
friendship  with  the  Communist  administra- 
tion imposed  by  her  upon  Poland.  This  ac- 
cord does  not  actually  differ  from  the  pre- 
vious one  concluded  for  a  terms  of  20  years 
and  therefore  now  due  for  renewal.  Some 
press  commentators  in  the  West  stress  that 
the  new  treaty  contains  a  clause  which  en- 
visages consultations  on  concerted  policy  di- 
rectives—a stipulation  not  embodied  in  the 
previous  treaty.  Yet.  it  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  the  present  Communist  adminis- 
'ratlon  in  Poland  is  maintained  solely  by  the 
support  of  Russia.  Probably  nobody  in  the 
whole  world  expects  that  the  very  first  demo- 
cratic and  honestly  conducted  elections  in 
Poland  would  leave  this  Communist  stooge 
.-idministratlon  in  power  for  a  single  moment. 
Russia  no  less  than  Poland  knows  this  very 
well.  In  these  circumstances.  wh.Tt  other 
arrangement  can  there  be  between  Russia 
and  today's  Poland  than  one  which  requires 
the  present  administration  of  Poland  blindly 
to  carry  out  the  orders  of  their  Russian 
misters? 

The  Communist  regime  In  Poland  gives 
'onstant  proof  of  this  servility.  The  out- 
come is  an  even  greater  deterioration  of  the 
crouomic  situation  of  Poland  where  the  pop- 
\ilation  suffers  not  only  constant  depriva- 
Mon  of  liberty  but  also  cannot  satisfy  its 
daily  needs  for  essential  commodities.  The 
number  of  unemployed  h.-is  risen  to  I'j  mil- 
lion. This  contributes  to  intensify  the  dire 
poverty  which  the  Communist  regime  Is  un- 
able to  prevent. 
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Any  depiction  of  the  state  to  which  Po- 
land has  been  brought  by  sxabjectlon  to  Rus- 
sian Imperialism  would  be  Ijicomplete  with- 
out mention  of  the  absence  of  all  the 
democratic  freedoms  and  the  persecution  of 
the  church  so  typical  of  every  country  under 
a  Communist  system.  Protests  are  voiced 
by  the  popxilation  from  time  to  time,  for 
instance,  as  was  recently  the  case  with  the 
authors  and  intellectuals  in  Poland,  bxit 
such  protests  are  stifled  with  the  utmost 
rigor. 

Despite  these  deplorable  conditions,  the 
Communist  regime  in  Poland  has  decided 
to  launch  a  fresh,  large-scale  campaign  de- 
signed to  hinder  the  further  efforts  of  the 
free  Poles  to  restore  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  their  country.  With  tiiis  in 
mind,  the  scope  of  action  assigned  to  the 
so-called  Union  of  Combatants  for  Freedom 
and  Democracy  has  been  extended.  Tlie  new- 
plan  of  action  for  this  organization  was 
drawn  up  by  the  politburo  of  the  Polish 
Communist  Party  and  approved  by  the  Krem- 
lin. The  chief  purpose  of  this  organiza- 
tion Is  to  establish  and  maintain  contacts 
with  the  Polish  organizations  in  exile  and 
especially  with  those  of  ex-servicemen  in 
order  "to  convince  them  that  Poland  is  ac- 
tually free  and  independent,  that  she  is 
developing  the  prime  basis  of  state  Indei^end- 
ence  represented  by  the  economic,  material. 
and  cultural  strength  of  tbe  nation."  The 
regime  hopes  thereby  to  harness  the  free 
Poles  and  the  old-establishad  Polish  immi- 
grant centers,  those  in  tha  United  States 
particularly,  to  its  chariot. 

These  efforts  of  the  Commtmist  regime  in 
Poland  are  eloquent  proof  that  the  Russian 
stooges  who  rule  Poland  realize  and  prob- 
ably assess  the  importance  of  emigrant  and 
exiled  Poles  for  the  cause  of  Polish  freedom 
and  independence. 

This  year  marks  the  25th  annlversarv  of 
the  murder  of  15.000  Polish  prisoners  of  war 
who  had  been  held  in  the  camps  at  Kozielsk, 
Starobielsk,  and  Ostashkov  in  Russia,  a  hor- 
rible crime  perpetrated  by  Soviet  Russia  in 
March,  April,  and  May  of  1940,  So  far  only 
the  corpses  of  rather  more  than  4.000  officers 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  in  Kozielsk  and 
murdered  at  Katyn  liave  been  located. 

The  indignation  of  the  whole  world  should 
be  aroused  by  this  terrible  crime  not  only 
as  an  example  of  the  bestiality  of  those 
who  committed  it  but  also  because  it  creates 
a  dangerous  precedent  for  the  violation  of 
all  international  agreement.s  on  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  conduct  of  war.  However,  those 
guilty  of  this  crime  have  yet  to  receive  the 
punishment  they  deserve.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  the  only  body  which 
had  the  whole  matter  InTcstigated:  the 
special  congressional  committee  appointed  by 
It  assembled  and  published  a  vast  mass  of 
evidence  which  indubitably  proves  the  So- 
viet Government  bears  responsibility  for 
this  shocking  crime.  Nevertheless,  nobody 
has  so  far  utilized  this  enormous  material 
for  an  indictment  before  the  forum  of  inter- 
national Justice.  We  are  duty  bound  not  to 
cease  demanding  that  Just  retribution  be 
applied  to  the  Russian  criminals  Just  as  it 
has  been  meted  out  to  their  German  col- 
leagues. 


H.R.  1047 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26. 1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  1047.  a  bill  which  would 
amend  section  102(a)  of  the  Department 


of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944 
This  would  authorize  the  Secretar;.  of 
Agriculture  to  eradicate  ragweed. 

Ragweed  is  a  plant  which  is  injurious 
to  the  health  of  many  persons  and  nlso 
impairs  their  economic  self-sufficirricy. 

Therefore,  I  earnestly  urge  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  recommt  r;d  a 
study  to  review  the  most  efficient  m'  ans 
of  destroying  this  plant  in  all  area-  of 
these  United  States. 

Approximately  10  million  Ameiidin.-; 
.suffer  from  ragweed.  They  lose  about 
$140  million  a  year  in  wages  from  the 
effects  of  this  plant.  No  conclusive  data 
exists  to  support  the  theory  of  hereditaiy 
tran.sfer  of  the  allergy  although  the  data 
does  lean  toward  evidence  of  alleiuic 
family  background.  It  costs  each  sufler- 
er  approximately  $100  per  year  for  medi- 
cation— $60  for  injections  and  from  .?20 
to  $40  for  other  medication.  In  addi- 
tion, many  serious  illnesses  do  result  f  10m 
this  allergy  especially  bronchial  a^tlima 
which  kills  4,000  persons  a  year  and  it 
has  been  found  that  1  out  of  3  hayfever 
sufferers  develop  this  serious  illr..  ss. 
Other  serious  respiratory  diseases  and 
complications  may  result.  The  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Board  of  the  Departnann 
of  Health  of  the  State  of  New  Yoiii  cnn- 
•siders  hayfever  to  be  a  major  public 
health  problem. 

Ragweed  is  found  in  every  State  in  • :  e 
United  States.  About  half  the  Stau- 
can  be  found  to  have  "no  refuge  area.'-  - 
no  place  in  the  State  where  sufferer.^  car. 
find  relief.  Ragweed  is  found  to  be  ivio.^t 
prevalent  in  the  North  Central  and 
Northeastern  States  followed  by  :!ie 
Southern,  Great  Plains,  Intermountam 
Pacific  Coast  States,  and  Hao.aii 
There  is  little  beneficial  use  for  this  plint 
and  by  far  it  is  more  unbeneficial.  U-^os 
are  to  cover  bare  lands  and  the  seed-  of 
the  plant  are  eaten  by  some  birds.  T!;e 
ragweed  season  reaches  its  peak  in  Jvily. 
August,  and  September.  This  plant 
grows  in  disturbed  soil  along  roadsides, 
edges  of  gardens,  and  in  vacant  fields  p  nd 
lots. 

There  are  three  methods  of  coiu.l! 
Herbicides  is  most  effective,  however  ;  lie 
drift  of  the  chemical  spray  is  known  to 
cause  crop  damage  in  farm  areas.  Cinii- 
vation  and  crowding  out  of  ragweed  by 
planting  thick  vegetation  as  gra.ss.  al- 
falfa, clover,  and  others  will  stifle  rag- 
weed which  is  not  a  competitive  pi;!.; 
Tliis  method  is  very  much  recommended 
along  with  the  third  method,  that  of  cut- 
ting. If  the  ragweed  plant  is  cut  boicie 
flowering  this  will  eliminate  the  pollt  n 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  allergy.  Tne 
soil  will  not  be  disturbed — mowing  '  ill 
disturb  the  soil  and  cause  the  dormant 
pollen  to  germinate  and  expand  pla.r.t 
growth— and  the  pollen  in  the  air  will  be 
controlled.  Niagara  Falls.  N.Y..  lia.-  a 
program  whereby  all  citizens  are  respon- 
sible for  cutting  the  ragweed  on  ones 
property.  If  this  is  not  done,  then  he 
city  will  do  the  cutting  and  add  the  'li! 
for  this  sei-vice  to  the  person's  taxe.^^ 

I  believe  the  most  proper  and  .ir.-^t 
method  of  eradication  would  be  and 
could  be  earned  out  by  the  Departm^  ::t 
of  Agriculture.  The  taxpayer-consun. oi- 
ls deserving  of  this  service  in  view  of  liie 
generous  appropriation  authorized  ;  n 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  today 


Conference  on  Urban  Regionalism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasure  last  Friday,  May  21,  to  at- 
ter.d  the  first  Conference  on  Urban 
Regionalism  sponsored  by  Kent  State 
University  in  Kent,  Ohio.  I  am  very 
proud  that  this  outstanding  university 
is  located  in  my  district,  the  11th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Ohio.  Others  at- 
tending the  conference  at  Kent  State 
Include  the  Honorable  Robert  Weaver, 
Administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  and  Senator  Edmund  S. 
MrsKiE,  of  Maine. 

In  reference  to  the  conference  the  Kent 
Record  Courier  published  the  following 
fine  editorial: 

[From    the   Record-Courier.    May    24,    1965] 
Kent  State  Assx7mes  VrrAL  Planning  Role 

Rapid  expansion  of  urban  regionalism  and 
the  necessity  for  cooperative,  intelligent 
planning  to  cope  with  a  multitude  of  ex- 
plosive problems  were  the  central  themes  of 
Kent  State  University's  first  conference  on 
urban   regionalism   this   p>ast   weekend. 

All  of  the  nationally  known  speakers  were 
hi  .igreement  that  shifts  of  population  away 
irnm  the  central  cities  and  the  development 
Oi  the  urban  fringe  constitute  an  immense 
ch.dlenge  to  American  planning. 

Kent  State  leads  the  way  in  planning  to 
mt-et  the  many  problems  of  a  megalopolis 
w "iich  some  day  will  stretch  all  the  way  from 
Milwaukee  to  Pittsburgh.  The  "strip  city" 
concept  of  things  to  come  isn't  new;  it  only 
now  has  been  recognized  as  a  future  reality — 
a  reality  that  must  be  met  through  planning 
of  entire  areas.  The  disjointed  approach 
m-.st  be  forgotten  as  planning  moves  across 
t!.<  traditional  boundaries  and  political  sub- 
divisions. 

Kent  State's  decision  to  establish  a  center 
f'T  urban  regionalism  may  prove  one  of  the 
n-i'St  significant  ever  made  on  the  campus. 
Tlie  center  may  one  day  become  the  core  of 
al!  planning  for  this  sprawling  megalopolis. 

Importance  of  developing  an  intelligent 
p."  gram  to  meet  these  challenges  was  em- 
p:.  sized  by  one  speaker  when  he  said.  "I 
k:  w  of  no  problem  more  jjertinent  to  to- 
c! ..  s  world." 

New  approaches  must  be  found  to  such 
P'.V'blems  as  transportation,  pollution,  taxes, 
ro  reation,  education,  welfare,  race  relations, 
c -lure,  and  commerce. 

rnese  problems  reflect  the  desires  and 
li'  pes  of  our  great  human  resources. 

.Authorities  at  all  levels  of  government^ — 
Ff'leral,  State,  and  local — must  work  as  a 
g;  nt  team  in' planning  for  the  future  mega- 
loriolis,  Kent  State  University  has  assumed 
a  'ignificant  role  in  this  Immense  task.  The 
W'Okend  conference  was  an  excellent  begin- 
ning. 

The  Keynote  Address  was  given  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Vail,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  one  of  the 
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outstanding  journalists  in  the  Nation. 
I  am  having  his  address,  which  Is  en- 
titled, "The  Urban  Challenge  for  Amer- 
ica," printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  I  am  certain  that  It  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress. 

The  Best  Word  Is  Contemporary— The  Ur- 
ban Challenge  for  America 

(By  Mr.  Thomafl  Vail,  publisher  and  editor 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer) 

(Introduction  by  Congressman  J.  William 
Stanton,  11th  District,  Ohio) 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  White,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen;  re- 
cently I  made  B<xne  remarks  to  a  group  of 
advertising  men  about  the  chajiges  that  are 
taking  place  In  the  world,  and  I  must  say 
I  was  astonished  at  the  Ust. 

In  casting  about  for  a  title  for  the  speech  I 
came  up  with  "the  best  word  is  contem- 
porary", as  this  seemed  to  be  the  core  of  the 
matter. 

In  the  newspaper  business  and  in  all  walks 
of  life  to  be  contemporary  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  today. 

I  ccMnpllment  President  White  and  the 
faculty  and  leaders  at  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity who  have  had  the  foresight  to  be  con- 
temporary about  the  problems  of  our  grow- 
ing American  ixrbanization. 

This  conference  on  urban  regionalism,  pre- 
ceded as  it  has  been  by  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  center  here  to  serve  as  a  focal 
point  for  discussion  and  planning  of  urban 
problems,  shows  vital  awareness  of  a  major 
American  fact  of  life. 

Everywhere  I  go  In  my  newspaper  or  out- 
side it  I  hear  ideas  that  pertain  to  this  new 
American  "life  of  the  cities." 

In  marketing  and  advertising  people  will 
tell  you  that  the  future  economic  situation 
in  this  country  will  be  decided  In  the  20  or 
30  largest  metropolitan  areas  of  the  coimt- 
try  of  which  I  am  happy  to  say  northern 
Ohio  Is  one. 

We  are  told  that  In  the  year  2000  cities  of 
5  million  population  will  be  commonplace 
rather  than  exceptional. 

Thomas  R.  Reld.  director  of  civic  and  gov- 
ernmental affairs  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.. 
makes  this  forecast: 

"We  are  urbanizing  even  faster  than  we 
are  multiplying. 

"For  40  yecu-s  past  and  for  40  years  Into 
the  future  all  our  net  increases  In  popula- 
tion have  taken  place  or  will  take  place  In 
our  metropolitan  areas. 

"Less  than  1(X)  million  people  lived  In 
metropolitan  areas  in  1950. 

"In  the  year  2000.  statisticians  say  255  mU- 
lion  people  will  be  living  In  metropolitan 
areas." 

Some  idea  of  the  challenge  that  will  present 
may  be  gained  from  the  problems  faced 
today. 

They  are  problems  that  are  growing  rather 
than  getting  to  a  solution. 

One  of  the  most  desperat*  probicms  we 
face  is  that  created  by  air  and  water  pol- 
lution. 

Rigorous  treatment  of  sewage  and  indus- 
trial waste  Is  the  only  way  to  check  and 
possibly  reduce  the  Increasing  contamination 
of  our  rivers  and  lakes  and  seas. 

Man's  economic  advance  has  thrown 
nature's  system  out  of  balance,  and  man  him- 
self m\ist  find  the  answM-  to  the  problem  he 
has  created. 


This  Is  somethlnf  private  enterprise  and 
governments  must  wrark  on  together. 

In  this  region  we  have  made  a  bfu« 
beginning. 

We  most  move  further  faster. 

The  same  problem  Is  In  air  pc^utlon. 

Nature  has  Its  own  purifying  methods. 

But  man  has  created  a  problem  beyond  the 
power  of  nature  to  deal  with. 

Research  has  established  that  the  Incidence 
of  lung  cancer  coincides  with  the  presence 
of  heavy  air  poUution. 

In  1952,  a  heavy  smog  in  London  was 
thought  to  account  for  4,000  deaths. 

Agriculture  also  suffers  serious  setbacks  in 
many  areas  from  air  pollution. 

In  combating  this  pollution,  as  with  water 
pollution,  there  must  be  every  effort  to  arouse 
public  awareness  of  the  danger. 

Action  win  oome  only  when  the  public  Is 
aroused  to  demand  it. 

Other  big  changes  are  related  to  our  new 
urbcm  life : 

In  welfare  amazing  new  problems  of  ad- 
justment are  adding  new  burdens  and  new 
challenges  to  organizations  set  up  In  a  dif- 
ferent era  and  for  different  purposes. 

In  education  a  fantastic  population  bulge 
of  young  people  has  created  demands  for 
Toore  and  better  educational  facilities  and 
new  revolutionary  currlculums. 

In  real  estate.  Federal  urban  renewal  has 
started  a  Job  of  rebuilding  our  cities  which 
has  been  only  partly  attacked  by  private  in- 
terests. 

With  all  its  thirst  for  better  education, 
higher  standards  of  living,  and  smoother 
ways  to  get  along  with  their  fellow  mam,  the 
city  population  of  today  looks  for  more  cul- 
tural and  recreational  facilities — some  adding 
to  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  life. 

Even  our  governments  have  become  out- 
moded because  of  this  massive  movement  of 
people  from  farms  to  cities. 

Unfortunately,  it  took  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  to  point  out  that  many  State 
legislatures  no  longer  reflected  the  modern 
liopulatlon  distribution. 

On  the  local  level,  county  governments. 
formed  when  there  was  much  less  to  do.  are 
today  trying  to  deal  with  enormous  prob- 
lems without  the  governmental  machinery 
or  the  personnel  necessary  to  do  the  job. 

I  know  of  no  problem  more  pertinent  to 
today's  world  than  a  disctisslon  of  urban 
regionalism  EUid  what  must  be  done  to  meet 
the  problems,  the  desires,  and  hopes  of  the 
great  human  resource  that  Inhabits  the 
sprawimg  metropolis. 

No  one  can  Ignore  it  and  everyone  sooner 
or  later  will  have  to  cope  with  it. 
One  thing  is  perfectly  clear. 
The  old  methods  will  not  work. 
New  approaches  must  be  found. 
To  discover  the  necessary  solutions  and 
adjustments  will  take  many  discussions  by 
eminent    authorities,    such     as    are     being 
sparked    by   Kent    State   during    this    2-day 
conference. 

But  it  will  take  a  great  deal  more. 
These  discussions  must  lead  to  the  exer- 
cise of  lesKlershlp  and  action  by  people  in 
our  "contemporary  society"  who  are  capable 
and  willing  and  powerful  enough  to  do 
something  about  It. 

There  is  a  deep  crisis  in  our  cities  today 
caused  by  vast  changes  in  the  movement  of 
population  from  country  to  city  and  the 
emotional  strain  of  people  of  different  back- 
grounds and  races  living  in  a  close  rela- 
tionship to  each  other. 
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We  need  very  much  to  deal  more  reallstlc- 
ally  with  the  problems  created  by  discrimi- 
nation in  hoxising. 

Racial,  and  ethnic  and  religious  restric- 
tions on  the  freedom  of  people  to  live  where 
they  want  la  not  merely  a  hardship  on  those 
discriminated  against. 

It  decisively  affects  the  welfare,  economy, 
and  orderly  development  of  the  cities  and 
the  suburbs  which  surroimd  them. 

The  flight  to  the  suburbs  intensifies  the 
financial  plight  of  cities. 
^        But    the   suburbs    also    are    vmder   severe 
pressure    to    Increase    their    services,    their 
schools,  their  recreational  facilities. 

And  this  without  the  foundation  of  a 
bvislness-industrlal  development  to  con- 
tribute to  the  tax  treasury. 

The  tax  biirden  keeps  growing  The 
schools  hardly  ever  catch  up. 

The  problems  are  not  helped  by  some  busi- 
nessmen working  In  the  city,  living  in  sub- 
urbs, and  not  contributing  leadership  to 
the  Inner  cities'  problems  which  will  event- 
xially  affect  them.  HappUy,  many  of  these 
effective  men  are  realizing  this. 

And  there  are  other  jwtentlaUy  Influential 
people  who  miist  react  to  the  challenge. 

Religious  leaders  confused  atxmt  what  they 
should  do  to  Interest  a  new,  Intelligent,  cc«n- 
petltlve  generation  looking  for  answers 
rather  than  philosophies. 

Politicians  catering  to  certain  minority 
groups  to  perpetuate  themselves  In  office 
rather  than  leading  the  public  toward  a 
broader  metropolitan  point  of  view. 

The  Job  of  leading  our  new  metropolitan 
areas  must  eventually  be  shouldered  by  the 
practical  men  of  affairs  who  have  profited 
from  the  new  pace  and  size  of  city  life. 

Where  this  leadership  has  been  aggressive 
and  effective,  substantial  progress  has  been 
the  result. 

It  can  be  seen  In  Pittsburgh,  in  St.  Louis, 
in  Philadelphia,  in  Boston. 

Its  absence  can  be  seen  in  some  otlier 
cities. 

In  Cleveland  we  have  had  a  sudden  burst 
of  planning  centered  about  the  site  of  the 
new  Cleveland  State  University. 

The  Cleveland  Development  Foundation,  a 
private  group  has  underwritten  plans  for  a 
vast  new  campus  and  urban  renewal  In  the 
downtown  area. 

There  is  prospect  that  a  magnificent  and 
modern  op>era  house,  suitable  for  all  kinds 
of  cultural  activity  will  be  located  on  the 
campus. 

The  famous  Cleveland  Playhouse  will  build 
its  new  home  adjacent  to  the  campus. 

All  this  will  mean  much  to  the  downtown 
community,  not  alone  culturally,  but  com- 
mercially. It.  with  Erlevlew,  will  drastically 
change  the  face  and  the  mood  of  a  down- 
town that  was  fading. 

Presdent  Johnson  told  me  recently  he  felt 
that  we  are  entering  an  era  where  the  "qual- 
ity- of  life  will  take  on  a  new  importance. 

In  this  era  the  President  defines,  the  think- 
ers and  the  planners  must  somehow  stim- 
ulate and  counsel  with  the  men  who  have 
to  meet  the  payrolls. 

All  in  all  it  will  have  to  be  a  larger  and 
more  efficient  "organization  of  man." 

We  need  a  new  approach  to  Uke  on  pollu- 
tion, tran.sport.itlon.  taxes,  recreation  edu- 
cation, welfare,  race  relations,  culture,  and 
commerce. 

But  while  we  work  out  our  new  systems  we 
must  still  retain  the  individual  liberties  and 
freedom  of  choice  which  have  made  the 
American  system  a  model  for  the  world 

The  United  States  will  lead  the  world  in 
urban  regionalism  because  our  high  indus- 
trialization Is  so  far  ahead  of  any  other 
country. 

In  other  so-called  advanced  parts  of  the 
world  like  Europe  you  often  hear  how  mass 
production,  highways,  and  universal  market- 
ing are  coming  everjrwhere. 
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This  is  simply  more  of  the  American  sys- 
tem being  established  througbout  the  world : 

We  have  mastered  our  great  frontier. 

Now  we  must  form  a  brilliant  "society  of 
cities." 

An  exciting  prospect  it  is.  too.  for  the  age  of 
the  city  is  more  competitive,  more  cultivated, 
more  vprled.  more  difficult  and  more  reward- 
ing thaa  oiu-  rural  past. 

The  Plain  Dealer  looks  to  this  new  chal- 
lenge with  great  enthusiasm,  for  we  see 
everywhere  along  with  the  problems,  more 
opportunities  for  more  people,  for  a  great 
future  undreamed  of  only  a  few  years  ago. 

Our  horizons  are  unlimited. 

This  university  and  this  conference  are 
two  of  the  reasons  for  our  great  optimism. 

The  thoughts  and  ideas  you  will  produce 
here  today  and  tomorrow  will  point  the  way 
and  help  produce  the  leadership  for  the  great 
era  of  America  Just  now  beginning. 

So  much  for  the  problems,  now  on  with 
the  solutions. 


Faith  for  the  Atomic  Age 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.'VTES 

Thursday.  May  27,  1965 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
Memorial  Day  season,  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  appropriate 
sections  of  a  meaningful  address  by  Dr. 
Martin  M.  Weitz,  rabbi  of  the  North 
Shore  Synagogue,  of  Syos«et,  Long  Is- 
land, N.Y.,  delivered  at  Colorado  State 
College,  in  Greeley,  Colo.,  at  this  time 
last  year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  from  the  address  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
ware  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recx)rd, 
as  follows : 

Fapth  for  the  Atomic  Age 
Today  more  than  ever,  education  and  re- 
ligion are  the  supports  for  the  bridge  of  lUe. 
to  balance  seeming  opposites  where  possible 
into  more  meaningful  living  for  more  peo- 
ple, a  span  whereby  obstacles  are  trans- 
formed into  opportunities,  and  stumbling 
blocks  into  stepplngstones — education  and 
religion  must  cooperate  to  make  ever-new 
frontiers  a  supreme  pursuit  la  matters  that 
count.  Education,  to  be  more  than  an  in- 
tellectual canning  process,  and  religion,  to  be 
more  than  a  pious  praying  exercise,  must  cre- 
ate new  values  even  more  than  recreate  old 
values.  Both  religion  and  education,  more 
than  ever,  must  utilize  youtht  love  of  dis- 
tant horizons,  rededication  to  search  for 
tnith  and  the  freedom  to  sustain  such 
search,  and  youth's  quick  .>=ympathy  for  the 
oppressed.  If  these  new  frontiers  are  to  add 
new  intellectual  power  to  education  and  new 
spiritual  purpose  to  religion,  what  then  are 
some  of  the  struggles  education  and  religion 
must  free  anew  today  for  tomorrow  for  high 
human  values,  in  the  seeming  pace  not 
peace,  of  coexistence  that  has  to  be  waged 
and  won? 

Many  are  the  modern  parallels  available  to 
us  and  plausible  for  us— where  we  may  strike 
a  balance  and  win  a  reprieve  for  values  at 
their  ablest  and  bravest,  without  loss  of 
commitments,  without  lapse  of  luster  for 
life.  It  takes  greater  courage  to  confront 
them,  and  make  something  of  them-  to  re- 
solve them  than  to  dissolve  them  '  What 
then,   are  some   of   these   new   ffontlers   that 


may   bring   balance   via    education   and    re- 
ligion today? 

Through  education  and  religion  we  can 
build  a  bridge,  and  strike  a  synthesis  in 
both — a  balance  of  ministration  and  admi.n- 
stration  in  education,  and  the  prophetic  and 
the  priestly  in  religion.  This  is  our  second 
steppingstone  from  one  shoreUne  to  another 
as  it  were,  as  we  step  across  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River  at  Lake  Itasca  in  Mii,. 
nesota.  from  past  to  future.  A  new  l(«)k 
at  the  old  Book— the  Bible,  especially  in  lis 
newest  translations  based  on  recent  arche- 
ology, philology,  and  other  disciplines, 
helps  us  see  the  priest  and  prophet.  Nut 
only  in  confrontation,  but  in  balance,  we 
learn  what  both  mean:  the  priest  looks  to 
the  past,  the  prophet  to  the  futtu^.  the 
priest  to  conservation  of  Institutions  a:id 
their  values,  the  prophet  to  challenge  these 
institutions  for  greater  values;  the  prip' 
gowns  himself  with  the  sacerdotal;  the 
prophet  crowns  himself  with  the  spiritur.!. 
the  priest  serves  the  sacraments,  as  biriii 
marriage,  death;  the  prophet  serves  in  sacri 
fice  for  others  as  the  greatest  of  all  sacr.i- 
ments;  the  priest  is  attuned  to  tiie  music  .>'. 
the  Levites;  the  prophet  harkens  to  "the 
still  small  voice,"  the  hymn  within.  The 
priest  is  synonymous  with  convention,  with 
rite:  the  prophet,  with  conviction,  with 
right.  We  seek  to  blend  the  best  of  both— 
so  that  we  may  better  serve  others  beyond 
this  day. 

In  this  historic  and  double  dynamic  ro'.e 
of  priest  and  prophet,  which  made  possible 
the  living  legacies  of  all  the  Bibles  of  man 
we  must  ignite  new  light,  else  we  may  knew 
thick  atomic-age  darkness  which  can  be  felt 
all  about  us.  We  must  balance  seeming  op- 
posites where  possible,  to  save  and  se:ve 
the  future.  We  must  pioneer  from  "elthcr- 
or"  in  language  into  gray  "no  man's  land.c 
of  semantics.  We  must  remake  arenas  .f 
conflict  Into  areas  of  cooperation. 

This  has  been  done  notably  In  many  art.  s 
In  recent  weeks  and  years.  An  interfaith 
rally  In  Washington.  6,300  in  nuniber,  April 
28,  1964,  was  a  national  witness  to  racial 
Justice,  vmparalleled  In  the  annals  of  world- 
wide religion,  where  all  were  prophets  far 
social  change  and  challenge— for  the  civil 
rights  bill — rather  than  merely  priests  for 
individual  solace.  Prayer  and  p>aBsage  of  U vis 
were  their  ammunition  In  the  arsenal  of 
freedom.  And  President  Johnson  thanked 
them,  welcomed  their  spokesmen,  and  bade 
them  reawaken  the  conscience  of  Americ  i 

Another  example,  longer  in  duration  ard 
perhaps  deeper  in  signiflcance  for  the  world 
at  large,  is  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  Vati- 
can II— last  year  and  this  year,  convoked  bv 
Popes  John  XXIII  and  Paul  VI— to  open  tl - 
windows  and  also  the  hearts  of  men  ever-  - 
where. 

Education  and  religion  may  do  much  to- 
gether to  help  lift  the  pall  of  poverty  o-.xr 
Appalachia  and  other  areas,  stay  the  hazards 
of  Industrial  automation,  alert  the  public 
awareness  to  pollution  of  air  and  wat*- 
especially  near  our  smog-fllled  centers  :.f 
population  and  increasingly  poisoned  waur- 
courses  across  the  continent.  "The  Death 
and  Life  of  Great  American  Cities,"  by  Jane 
Jacobs,  may  be  the  answer,  the  right  way  to 
save  our  cities  i"n  this  decade,  in  its  ogend  ; 
for  solving  crime  rates,  odious  slums,  and 
juvenile  delinquency — as  was  the  "Culture  nf 
Cities"  by  Lewis  Mumford  in  an  earlier  gen- 
eration, with  Its  emphasis  on  service  rath.rr 
than  power-centered  areas,  as  manifested  ui 
Rockefeller  and  Lincoln  Centers  in  Ni  .v 
York,  a  Penn  Center  in  Philadelphia,  civir 
centers  in  Denver  and  San  Francisco.  Boiii 
volumes  in  their  time  seek  an  end  of  mech.i- 
nized  barbarism  and  barbarized  mechanism 
in  an  unplanned  American  pattern  of  con.- 
munlty  and  country. 

Another    zone,    for    which    education    and 
religion  may  point  a  new  way.  is  in  the  syn- 
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thesis  of  nationalism  and  Internationalism. 
How  may  America,  without  loss  of  political 
unity  and  cultural  plurality,  cherish  the 
good  neighbor  ideal  In  the  family  of  all  na- 
tions by  such  means  as  practical  Interna- 
tional peacetime  communications,  and  co- 
operation In  living  standards?  How  may  we 
advance  the  cause  of  world  peace  without 
loss  of  creative  cultures?  How  may  we  best 
supplement  the  values  of  a  Ghandi  and  an 
Einstein,  a  Kagawa  and  a  Schweitzer?  How 
may  we  attain  the  ripeness  of  spirit  in  the 
midst  of  a  wealth  of  things?  With  the  emer- 
gence of  the  new  independent  nation-states 
across  the  lost  horizon,  how  may  each  of 
them  have  freedom — for  individual  and 
country — without  the  pressures  from  right  or 
left  In  the  name  of  their  so-called  inde- 
pendence? How  may  we  have  national  sov- 
ereignty, international  security  and  with  it, 
individual  liberty?  Even  as  the  United  Na- 
tions needs  a  permanent  police  force  for  a 
Congo  and  a  Cyprus,  so  too  each  nation 
must  yield  some  of  its  precious  sovereignty 
to  make  way  for  a  new  shared  life  for  hu- 
manity. A  stalemate  in  atomic  weaponry  is 
now  matched  by  a  stalemate  in  ideology. 
Religion  and  education  may  help  break  both 
via  the  UJf.'s  International  BUI  of  Rights 
made  real,  by  cessation  of  genocide  in  all 
levels,  by  learning  to  communicate  in  more 
languages  than  our  own,  by  universal  im- 
provement In  health,  child  care,  welfare,  san- 
itation, education,  by  Increasing  interna- 
tional student-exchanges,  by  Peace  Corps  or 
their  eqvilTalent  on  all  levels  for  and  from 
eevry  nation  In  the  world — under  interna- 
tional sponsorship,  or  as  this  college's  edu- 
cation program  In  Pakistan  this  year,  by 
forthright  attack  on  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
disease.  We  recall  summer  courses  here  In 
this  very  direction:  "School  Systems  of  the 
World,"  "Revolutions  and  Social  Change," 
'Youth  Movements  of  the  World,"  and  the 
current  projects  overseas  as  the  Pakistan 
program. 

We  may  live  to  see  the  ultimate  reality  in 
a  cycle  from  war  to  peace — beyond  blood - 
fouding  by  clans,  wars  by  city-states  and 
within  states,  dueling  by  individuals,  cru- 
sades by  religionational  empires,  counterof- 
fensives  between  world  powers.  In  the  phy- 
ical  acceleration  from  atom  to  hydrogen  to 
cobalt  bomb,  we  may  perceive  the  end  of 
imperial  unification,  balance  of  power  or 
similar  techniques  for  control,  and  a  be- 
ginning for  world  peace. 

The  more  global,  mechanistic,  destructive, 
impersonal,  war  becomes,  the  less  likely  its 
final  employment  for  victories.  In  the  final 
rinal3rsis,  there  is  naught  but  paralysis — for 
so-called  victor  or  vanquished.  The  war- 
less  world  may  be  otirs — if  we  in  religion  and 
education,  all  over  the  world,  will  it  and 
work  for  it,  free  from  military  mentality 
from  the  past  and  for  spiritual  and  cultural 
reality  of  the  future,  free  from  private  ani- 
mosity, major  atrophy,  and  general  apathy — 
to  employ  military  phraseology — for  equa- 
tions of  war  deeply  laden  within  each  of  us 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  A.  RIBICOFF 

OF   CONNECTlCtrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1965 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  often  enough  that  the  courage  and 
devotion  of  our  policemen  are  even 
noticed — let  alone  given  the  commenda- 
tion they  deserve. 


Yesterday.  James  O'Neill,  Jr.,  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  devoted  his  col- 
umn to  tiling  the  story  of  an  able  and 
dedicated  officer  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Police.  Mr.  O'Neill  did  not  mention  the 
officer's  name,  but  offered  to  provide  it 
to  the  Senators  from  Connecticut,  "for 
a  man  who  gives  such  service — should  be 
commended." 

I  wholeheartedly  agree.  I  called  Mr. 
O'Neill,  and  discovered  that  the  officer 
of  whom  he  wrote  is  Trooper  Stanley 
Szczesiul,  of  Lakeville,  Conn. — a  servant 
of  the  law  and  the  people  of  that  beauti- 
ful town  in  northwest  Connecticut. 

Trooper  Szczesiul  is  a  member  of  troop 
B,  headquartered  at  the  Canaan  Bar- 
racks, under  the  able  leadership  of  Lt. 
Cleveland  B.  Puessenich. 

I  salute  Trooper  Szczesiul,  whose  out- 
standing service  t3T>ifles  the  devotion  to 
the  public  and  to  duty  characteristic  of 
the  entire  Connecticut  State  Police,  from 
Commissioner  Leo  Mulcahy  to  the  newest 
recruit  in  training. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
O'Neill's  article  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Officer  "Raleigh" — Gallant   Rescue — Sen- 
ators   DODD    and    RIBICOFF,    PlEASE    NOTE 

(By  James  O'Neill.  Jr.) 
For  some  20  years  I  have  been  collecting 
cop  stories,  because  I  have  a  very  large  ad- 
miration for  most  policemen,  for  their  vo- 
cation is  most  dedicated  and  they  often  get 
shot  at,  r^roved  by  idiots  in  autos,  and 
are  sometimee  considered  curmudgeons  by 
various  flange-headed  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 

A  weekend  in  my  Connecticut  homestead 
renewed  my  deep  faith  in  cop)6.  We  have 
one — a  State  trooper — in  the  town  of  my 
heartiest  approval,  and  he  keeps  the  law  with 
a  minimum  of  nonsense.     He  is  the  law. 

Also,  in  this  lovely  little  village  of  some 
3.000  souls,  is  a  host  of  nice  little  old  ladles — 
retired,  gentle,  and  altogether  quite  won- 
derful. 

GREAT    DEVOTION 

Officer  X  is  looked  u)X>n  by  one  and  all 
with  great  devotion;  but  the  nice  little  old 
ladies  absolutely  adore  him,  for  he  is  their 
rock,  their  jaxxtector.  and  their  adviser. 

This  gentleman  is  married,  with  a  house- 
ful of  lovely  children,  and  owns  a  nature 
which  can  cope  with  evil  doers  with  stern 
admonition  and  treat  the  host  of  nice  little 
old  ladles  as  they  should  be  treated. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  a  nice  little  old  lady.  In 
her  eighties,  and  widowed,  was  without  her 
constant  companion,  and  she  somehow  had 
managed  to  fall  out  of  bed.  What  to  do? 
She  couldn't  get  off  the  floor  and  back  into 
bod,  and  the  night  was  wearing  its  Connecti- 
cut chill. 

YANKED    PHONE 

But  she  just  could  reach  the  telephone 
cord,  and  thoughtfully  yanked  the  machine 
off  the  night  stand  and  onto  the  floor  be- 
side her.  She  had  committed  officer  X's 
phone  number  to  her  prodigious  memory, 
and  quickly  dialed  his  home,  from  flat  on 
the  floor. 

Would  officer  X  be  so  kind  as  to  come  over 
and  rescue  her  from  her  dilemma,  at  2  ajn.? 
Of  course  he  would.  He  dressed,  bid  his  wife 
goodbye,  and  drove  to  the  nice  little  old 
ladys  house,  valiantly  remembering  Just 
which  re.-ir  window  she  said  was  unlatched 
and  could  be  crawled  through,  for  the  only 
key  to  the  house  reposed  In  the  lady's  pocket- 
)XK>k.  far  from  her  bedside,  and  she  not  able 
to  ri.se  and  get  it.  let  alone  get  back  into  bed. 


On  arrival  lie  found  the  window,  pushed 
it  open,  crawled  through  and  called,  aoftly,  to 
tbe  nice  Uttle  old  lady.  Sbe  directed  him 
through  the  darkened  house  to  her  chamber, 
where  he  found  her,  nlghtgowned  and  cold, 
but  unhurt,  on  the  floor. 

TXTCKK)    IN 

Nice  little  old  ladles  weigh  very  Uttle.  and 
cold  ones  weigh  nothing  at  all.  He  quickly 
picked  her  up,  deposited  her  In  her  bed.  and 
tucked  her  In. 

And  would  she  care  for  anything  before 
he  crawled  back  out  through  the  rear  window 
and  went  to  his  wife  and  family? 

Yes,  please,  she  replied.  She'd  like  a  cup 
of  hot  tea,  very  much. 

So  officer  X  went  to  the  kitchen,  put  on 
the  teakettle,  brewed  the  tea  and  brought 
it  to  her,  sitting  beside  her  bed  whUe  she 
drank  it  with  relish.  Then  she  snuggled 
down  beneath  the  blankets,  thanked  officer 
X,  and  fell  asleep.  He  crawled  through  the 
rear  window,  closed  it  carefully,  and  drove 
home. 

This,  I  propose,  is  weU  above  and  beyond 
the  oall  of  duty,  but  Connecticut  State  troop- 
ers are  thoroughly  ci^>able  of  perfonning 
such  dellghtfiil  tasks,  though  it  causes  some 
rather  sleepless  nights. 

I  cannot  mention  the  officer's  name,  for 
fear  It  would  cause  embarrassment,  but 
should  Senators  Dodd  and  RiBicorr,  Demo- 
crats, of  Connecticut,  desire  it  I  shall  be 
happy  to  provide  it,  for  a  man  wlio  gives  such 
service  to  nice  little  old  ladies  should  be  com- 
mended. 


The  Heritage  of  a  Kitcbeo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF  CALZrolMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  a  gentleman  named  George 
Washington  Arbaugh  were  alive  today 
and  visited  the  Washington  region,  he 
might  find  the  rolling  hillsides  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  from  which  his  fore- 
fathers came,  a  familiar  sight,  but  I 
trust  that  the  thing  which  would  catch 
his  eye  the  fastest  is  a  kitchen. 

You  see,  this  kitchen,  which  Mr.  Ar- 
baugh constructed  more  than  a  century 
ago,  is  a  long,  long  way  frcxn  home.  Mr. 
Arbaugh  built  his  home  in  I860  in  the 
ShEista  Valley  of  Siskiyou  County  under 
the  shadow  of  California's  spectacular 
Mount  Shasta.  Today  the  kitchen  of 
this  home  is  located  in  the  new  Museum 
of  History  and  Technology  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  selected 
this  historic  old  room  to  exemplify  for 
eastern  citizens  the  days  of  the  Califor- 
nia gold  rush.  Under  the  direction  of 
C.  Malcolm  Watklns,  the  Smithsonian's 
curator  of  cultural  history,  and  his  wife, 
Joan,  the  Smithsonian  did  a  magnificent 
job  in  recapturing  the  authentic  Q&vot 
of  the  Old  West. 

When  discovered  through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  California  State  so- 
ciety, one  of  its  most  active  members. 
Washlngtonlan  Ralph  Lorimer,  and  Mrs. 
Calla  Lukes,  a  Siskiyou  County  historian, 
artist  and  community  leader  who  con- 
ducted on  untiring  search  for  a  proper 
historic  kitchen,  the  old  Arbaugh  home 
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,  had  been  abandoned  for  approximately 
30  years.  White  face  cattle  grazed  by 
Siskiyou  County  rancher  Robert  Wells 

wandered  in  and  out  of  the  old  building. 

but  the  ton£:ue  and  groove  pine  board 
walls  and  ceilings  had  withstood  the  rig- 
ors of  time  and  weather  and  the  original 
blue  paint  still  showed  on  the  interior. 
Two  specialists  in  construction  and 
restoration  of  old  buildings,  George  H. 
Watson  and  Charles  H.  Rowell,  who 
have  installed  all  the  period  rooms  of  the 
Museum's  Institute  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology, flew  to  California  and  took  the 
kitchen  apart  bit  by  bit,  numbering  every 
board  as  it  came  out  so  that  it  could  be 
reconstructed  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner when  moved  to  Washington. 

The  kitchen  had  never  been  modern- 
ized so  everything  was  as  it  had  been 
more  than  a  century  ago  when  it  first 
was  built.  None  of  the  original  furniture 
survived,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watkins  re- 
searched the  area,  talked  to  many  old 
time  Siskiyou  County  residents  and  with 
Information  thus  gathered  accurately  re- 
constructed the  kitchen's  interior  \\ith 
appropriate  substitute  furniture,  unten- 
sUs  and  stove,  all  of  which  were  used  in 
California  during  the  third  quarter  of  the 
19th  century.  So  complete  is  the  exhibit 
that  a  pair  of  the  original  "Levi's"  made 
by  Levi  Straus  in  San  Francisco  during 
the  gold  rush  days  hang  on  a  nail  in  the 
wall. 

May  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  this  fine 
exhibit  and  urge  them  to  stop  by  the 
Smithsonian  and  take  a  look  at  this  bit 
of  the  Old  West.  As  a  period  room,  this 
kitchen  is  unique  among  exhibits  in  east- 
ern museums. 

This  kitchen  will  help  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  past  and  the  future  and  I  am 
sure  that  George  Washington  Arbaugh, 
truly  a  19th  century  pioneer,  would  be 
proud  of  the  way  the  Smithsonian  is  try- 
ing to  tell  the  people  of  the  20th  century 
and  even  the  21st  century  a  little  about 
the  life  which  he  lived. 

Arbaugh  was  typical  of  the  men  who 
with  their  families  turned  their  backs  on 
the  comforts  of  home  and  went  west  in 
search  of  many  riches,  land,  water,  and. 
of  course,  gold. 

Born  in  Alabama  in  1822.  Arbaugh 
grew  up  in  this  land.  He  and  his  bride 
of  2  years  moved  west  to  California 
in  1850.  He  fought  Indians  and  out- 
laws. He  prospected  throughout  Shasta 
County  and  in  the  Trinity  Alps.  He 
tried  his  hand  in  the  ferry  business  be- 
fore he  settled  in  the  Shasta  Valley  of 
Siskiyou  County  in  1855  and  turned  his 
efforts  to  farming.  He  acquii-ed  the 
Wayside  Ranch  for  grazing  of  cattle  and 
raising  of  grain  and  much  of  the  original 
ranch  holdings  remain  in  the  Arbaugh 
family. 

A  member  of  this  large  family  is  Mrs. 
Calla  Lukes,  Arbaugh's  great  grand- 
daughter and  an  active  resident  of  the 
Siskiyou  County  community  of  Etna.  I 
was  proud  to  escort  this  wonderful  lady 
as  she  snipped  the  ribbon  to  officially 
open  the  Smithsonian  exhibit  a  short 
time  ago. 

Mrs.  Lukes,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
find  the  proper  kitchen,  wanted  to  see 
the  completed  job  so  she  traveled  here 
to  Washington  where  her  oaughter,  Rita 
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Brunner,  lives.  Mrs.  Lukes  was  properly 
proud  of  her  pioneer  heritage  and  of  her 
great-grandfather  who  had  done  so  much 
for  the  settling  of  Siskiyou  County  a 
century  ago. 

She  called  to  my  attention  a  passage 
from  a  statement  made  by  George  Wash- 
ington Arbaugh  many,  many  years  ago: 

The  sum  of  my  political  view  is  comprised 
in  a  strenuous  desire  to  mete  out  equal  jus- 
tice to  aU  men,  not  being  biased  by  any 
consideration  of  selfish  interest  or  self- 
aggrandizement.  I  hold  that  the  principles 
of  truth  and  honor  are  as  rigidly  binding 
upon,  and  apply  as  well  to.  tbe  conduct  of 
government  affairs  as  those  of  individuals; 
and  that  the  laws  of  the  country  should  be 
so  framed  that  the  greatest  good  may  accrue 
to  the  greatest  number. 

Tliis  is  the  type  of  man  who  made  our 
country  strong.  This  is  the  type  of  man 
who  will  keep  our  country  strong  today 
and  in  the  future.  It  is  fitting  that  a  bit 
of  his  heritage  may  be  preser\'ed  so  our 
children  may  marvel  at  the  hardships 
which  these  people  underwent  in  order  to 
make  our  Nation  great. 

Let  us  measure  up  to  the  stuidy  exam- 
ple set  by  these  mighty  men. 


Mrs.  Griffiths  Wins  Praise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHIGAN 

TX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESHNT.-\TIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  of  us  who  know  Con- 
gresswoman  Martha  Griffiths  are  well 
aware  of  her  talents  as  a  legislator.  She 
demonstrated  her  abilities  once  again 
during  the  deliberations  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  the 
excise  tax  legislation. 

In  Michigan  these  days.  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths is  being  called  the  "car  buyers' 
friend"  for  the  part  she  played  in  WTit- 
ing  into  the  excise  tax  bill  provisions  to 
eliminate  the  inequitable  auto  excise  tax. 

Both  of  Detroit's  daily  newspapers,  the 
News  and  the  Free  Press,  have  editorially 
praised  the  work  of  Mrs.  Qriffiths  in 
connection  with  the  aotlons  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  the  pxci.se  tax 
legislation.  I  join  the  editors  of  the  News 
and  the  Free  Press  commending  Mrs. 
Griffiths  for  her  contribulion  to  the 
final  form  of  this  important  measure. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  inseit  the 
editorial  from  the  Free  Press,  whicli  ap- 
peared under  the  headline.  "Thanks  to 
Mrs.  Griffiths."  and  the  News  editoinal, 
headlined  "Martha  Does  It  A'rain."  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  PTee  Press] 
Th.^nks  to  Mrs.  GRirFiiH.s 
Representative  Martha  Griffith.s.  Michi- 
gan's member  of  the  House  Wave  and  Means 
Committee,    deserves    a    standing    round    of 
applause. 

She,  more  than  any  other  member,  was 
responsible  for  the  committee's  decision  to 
kill  the  excise  tax  on  automobiles.  She  had 
labored  hard  and  done   her  homework. 

The  only  place  we  might  take  issue  with 
Mrs.  GaiFFrrHS  is  in  her  desire  to  eliminate 


the  whole  10-percent  tax  at  once.  Every 
used  car  dealer  in  t±ie  country,  as  well  as 
every  leasing  flrm  such  as  Hertz,  Avis,  and 

National   who  carry   major  mventories  of 

used  cars,  would  Inunedlateiy  suffer  a  non- 
deductible 10-percent  depreciation  In  their 
tangible  assets,  simply  because  used  cars 
would  be  worth  that  much  lees.  So  would 
every  car  owner,  for  that  matter. 

Phasing  out  the  program  over  S'/i  year* 
will  enable  them  to  absorb  their  losse.^ 
gradually. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  fears  used  car  dealers 
won't  pass  such  a  gradual  cut  on  to  their 
customers  as  new  car  manufacturers  have 
promised  to  do.  The  danger  is  real,  bui 
\ised  car  prices  are  set  by  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  if  new  cars  cost  less,  used  cars 
will   automatically  be   less  desirable. 

The  automobile  industry,  and  Michigan 
in  general,  should  also  be  happy  at  reports 
that  the  President  doesn't  Intend  to  fight 
the  committee's  decision.  He  originally 
asked  that  the  tax  be  reduced  from  10  to 
5  percent,  and  made  permanent  there. 

With  a  deficit  estimated  at  $4.4  billion, 
no  one  doubts  that  he  needs  the  money! 
But  excise  taxes  are  not  the  way  to  get  it 
They  are  sales  taxes,  pure  and  simple, 
whether  collected  from  the  manufacturer 
or  the  customer. 

For  Federal  purposes,  excise  taxes  were 
.=iupposed  +o  be  temporary  wartime  levies 
to  reduce  consumption  and  make  people 
buy  bonds  instead.  They  have  no  place  at 
the  Federal  level  in  peacetime. 

Our  compliments  to  Mrs.  Griffiths  for 
her  shrewd  and  dogged  fight,  and  thanks 
to  her  from  all  of  Michigan. 


[From  the  Detroit  News.  May  21,  1965] 
Car  Buyers'  Friend:  Martha  Does  It  Acai:. 

Never  underestimate  the  power  of  a  woman, 
especially   if   the   woman    is   Representativ. 

M.ARTHA  GEIFnTHS. 

Men  normally  regard  taxes  and  the  aut  ■ 
mobile  business  as  their  special  preserve- 
but  as  the  first  woman  ever  to  serve  on  tli 
tax-writing  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Mr< 
Griffiths  again  has  shown  that  she  under- 
stands both  fields. 

More  than  anyone  else,  the  Detroit  Demo- 
crat deserves  the  credit  for  the  Ways  ain; 
Means  Committee  vote  to  eliminate  the  1 . 
percent  excise  on  new  automobUes  by  Jan- 
uarj'  1.  1969.  The  action  was  unusual  be- 
cause President  Johnson,  In  his  excise  tn:; 
message,  had  recommended  a  three-step  re- 
duction and  permanent  retention  of  h;i'; 
of  the  10-percent  tax. 

Long  an  opponent  of  the  excise  tax  on  ncv 
cars.  Mrs.  GRiFFrrns  proposed  at  Wednesday  s 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  meeting  that 
tlie  levy  on  new  cars  be  wiped  out  imme- 
diately. That  motion  drew  such  strong  sup- 
port that  Chairman  WiLBtm  Mills  hlmsel: 
o.fercd  as  a  compromise  the  plan  to  phn:  f' 
out  the  tax  on  new  cars  by  the  end  of  196B 

While  the  bill  still  has  to  go  through  tli? 
HouFc  and  the  Senate,  the  House  Waj-s  an'; 
Mc.ins  Committee  usually  sets  the  patter:; 
for  congressional  action  on  tax  bills.  Cliair- 
in;in  Bvrd.  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commlttt ■.■ 
has  not  yet  given  his  blessing,  but  seldoir. 
stands  in  the  way  of  tax  relief.  No  other 
obstnclcs  have  yet  appeared. 

Mrs.  Griffiths'  proposal  for  Immedia'. 
repeal  of  the  entire  10  percent  tax  obviou.'=l . 
would  provide  more  immediate  stimulus  t 
tlie  economy  that  the  phaseout  plan  wii; 
Bat  the  gradual  reduction  will  benefit  tlie 
auto  industry  at  the  very  time  that  auto  sale  ■ 
seem  to  be  leveling  off.  The  manufacturer ■= 
already  have  pledged  to  cut  prices  to  reflef 
the  tax  slash  and  to  rebate  taxes  paid  b-. 
purchasers  since  May  15. 

As  Mrs.  Griffiths  pointed  out,  it  was  in- 
equitable for  the  President  to  propose  out- 
right repeal  and  a  phasing  out  of  many  other 
excises  at  the  same  time  he  proposed  to  keep 
a  permanent  5-percent  excise  on  new  cars. 
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Uow  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  GRnrrrHS 

and  ttie  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Ibis  inequity  seems  about  to  be  removed. 

So  the  next  time  the  male  motorist  begins 
to  complain  about  women  drivers,  perh.aps  he 
cuclit  to  reconsider  in  view  of  what  Mrs. 
GBiiTiTHS  is  tiying  to  do  for  him. 


The  Nationality  Factor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

of    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beheve  the 
following  editorial  from  one  of  our  lead- 
in?  county  newspapers,  the  Valley  Inde- 
per.dent,  deserves  a  place  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

As  the  son  of  immigrant  parents  I  ap- 
plaud the  thought  behind  the  editorial. 
Let  us  understand  each  other  as  Ameri- 
can.s  and  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  equality 
of  opix>rtiinlty  is  a  substance  for  Fourth 
of  July  speeches  and  then  forgotten.  In 
my  30  years  of  political  activity  I  can  say 
th.at  this  inequity  which  Mr.  Pore  ad- 
dresses goes  beyond  the  voting  for  local 
candidates  but  reaches  into  county. 
State,  and  Federal  elections. 

.\nother  great  source  of  discourage- 
ment is  the  overpracticed  rule  of  appoint- 
m<nts  to  political  oflBce  and  jobs  on  the 
ba.-ls  of  nationality,  not  of  the  applicant, 
bu".  of  his  forebears. 

I  agree  with  Editor  Harry  Pore — let 
U.S  live  our  Fourth  of  July  speeches  all 
year  roimd.  We  must  realize  we  are  all 
Americans  and  the  days  of  Ellis  Island 
belong  to  the  past.  In  fact,  I  attended 
the  ceremonies  at  the  White  House  re- 
cently when  the  President  signed  the 
proclamation  making  Ellis  Island  a  Fed- 
eral park  to  be  known  as  Liberty  Park. 

Let  us  join  up  and  make  the  whole 
Nation  a  Liberty  Park. 

Mr.  Pore's  editorial  follows: 

Thk    Nationalttt   Factor 

.\re  nationalistic  differences  still  a  serious 
f;.'"tor  in  the  local  politics  of  mid-Mon  Val- 
le:  communities? 

It  would  seem  that  they  are.  Nobody  talks 
.ibout  it  much  in  public,  but  the  nationality 
'.'."tor  enters  into  much  private  political  con- 
versation throughout  the  valley.  And  some 
c.indidates  seem  obviously  to  plan  their 
St:  itegies  with  this  factor  in  mind. 

Members  of  this  newsj>aper's  staff  whose 
b-.?iness  it  is  to  observe  local  politics  report 
tl  .'.t,  in  one  degree  or  another,  nationalities 
p!  ;yed  a  role  in  last  Tuesday's  primary  vot- 
i!--r  in  all  the  larger  towns  of  the  valley  and 
i!;  many  of  the  smaller  ones  as  well.  In 
f fine  instances,  our  reporters  feel  this  factor 
n-:  .y  have  been  decisive  although  of  course 
t;.:s  would  be  hard — if  not  impossible — to 
P'  >ve  factually.  But  the  feeling  cannot  be 
a-,  olded  that  considerable  numbers  of  voters 
ar.'  still  being  influenced  in  this  way. 

While  we  cannot  pretend  to  be  surprised 
b;.  this,  we  are  disappointed  and  discouraged 
b;  it.  If  important  numbers  of  people  in  the 
V  :;ey,  pretending  to  be  Americans,  are  still 
n-  king  decisions  concerning  their  local  gov- 
e  ::ments  and  even  their  public  schools  on 
t  e  basis  of  where  in  Europe  their  fathers  or 
t  .cir  grandfathers  were  born,  what  chance 
C^  we  have  of  developing  the  political  lead- 


ership we  need  to  meet  the  problems  of  this 

area? 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  that  earlier  resi- 
dents of  the  valley  were  concerned  that  their 
etiinic  groups  would  be  represented  as  sucb 
In  the  political  life  of  the  community.  In 
the  first  flush  of  the  great  immigration  tide, 
it  was  significant,  just  in  terms  of  language, 
whether  one  regarded  himself  as  "Italian"  or 
"Slovak."  Much  of  his  life — social  and  re- 
ligious as  well  as  political — fell  quite  natural- 
ly into  these  patterns. 

But  we  have  now  had  three  generations 
since  the  great  tide.  Today's  voters,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  have  no  reason  to  regard 
themselves  as  anytlilng  but  Americans  In 
making  political  decisions.  The  fourth  gen- 
eration is  In  the  schools  preparing  for  cit- 
izensliip  and  leadership. 

What  kind  of  heritage  are  we  hnnrting 
these  young  people,  anyway.  If  they  know 
that  many  of  their  elders,  who  certainly 
know  better,  are  indulging  in  womout  old 
prejudices  and  group  alliances  which  have  no 
real  significance  In  community  life  today? 

The  nation  has  been  greatly  concerned  In 
recent  years  with  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion in  terms  of  racial  origin.  We  are  agreed 
that  these  should  have  no  standing  in  public 
life. 

Segregation  and  discrimination  based  on 
nationalistic  origin  desire  no  more  stand- 
ing. Men  and  women  have  a  right  to  be 
Judged  on  their  merits  as  individuals. 

We  do  not  know  how  it  Is  going  to  be  done, 
but  we  must  get  rid  of  these  old  phobias  in 
thinking  about  local  government  and  poli- 
tics. If  we  dont,  if  we  Insist  upon  letting 
blind  prejudice  control  political  decisions, 
we  are  bound  to  deprive  our  cities  of  the 
leadership  talent  they  sorely  need  to  make 
consistent  progress. 

Before  another  election  day  comes  around, 
we  hope  voters  who  have  been  voting  "Ital- 
ian" or  "Slovak"  or  something  else  Jiist  as 
irrelevant  will  come  to  their  senses  and 
realize  the  harm  they  can  do  to  the  commu- 
nities In  which  they  are  living,  and  rearing, 
and  educating  their  children. 


Bishop  Creighton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19, 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
Episcopalian  I  rise  to  defend  William 
F.  Creighton,  Episcopal  bishop  of  the 
Washington  diocese,  Eigainst  what  was 
said  about  him  In  this  House  last  week 
by  two  of  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GooDELL]  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Riviais],  who  are  both 
also  of  the  Episcopal  faith. 

In  a  speech  on  May  17  here  in  Wash- 
ington, Bishop  Creighton  expressed  his 
opposition  to  the  current  rule  in  the  EHs- 
trict  of  Columbia  which  denies  children 
of  an  imemployed  father  the  benefits  of 
Federal  aid  to  dependent  children  pay- 
ments, although  children  similarly  situ- 
ated are  eligible  for  such  payments  in 
every  one  of  the  50  States  of  the  Union. 
In  making  his  point,  the  bishop  had 
something  to  say  about  a  Member  of 
the  other  body — some  reference  or  other 
to  bleeding  hearts  and  httle  children. 
For  this,  the  bishop  was  berated  for  ex- 


pressing "personal  venom."  and  for  de- 
parting from  the  standard  of  "those  wlio 
speak  from  a  position  in  society  which 

clothes  them  with  a  high  degree  of  im- 
munity." The  bishop  was  told  that  "he 
should  keep  his  nose  out  of  it." 

At  the  risk  of  soimding  like  Just  an- 
other organization  man.  I'm  for  the 
bishop.  I  am  very  proud  that  he  does 
concern  himself  with  social  issues  like 
the  care  of  the  children  of  the  unem- 
ployed, and  that  he  and  his  Suffragan 
Bishop,  Paul  Moore.  Jr.,  have  identified 
themselves  with  the  forces  in  this  com- 
munity— Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jew- 
ish— who  are  concerned  with  bringing 
about  better  treatment  for  children  who 
are  condemned  to  poverty  through  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

Perhaps  the  bishop's  flgtire  of  speech 
was  not  the  most  f  eUcitous  he  could  have 
chosen.  But  I  would  point  out  that 
when  I  last  locked  at  the  Constitution  it 
was  Members  of  Congress  who  are  given 
the  legal  immunity  for  what  they  say  in 
debate,  not  bishops. 

As  far  as  I  eim  concerned.  Bishop 
Creighton  is  a  gentle  and  saintly  man. 
We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 


Fighting  Poverty  and  City  Hall 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF   NXW    JZXSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26. 1965 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
the  recent  abrupt  termination  of  the 
"anti-poverty"  hearings  held  by  the 
Special  Subcommittee  of  the  Educatlpn 
and  Labor  Committee  was  a  mistake^/ 
Obviously  it  was  premature  for  thBc 
group  to  terminate  hearings  before 
hearing  testimony  which  would  have  de- 
fined some  of  the  serious  and  evident 
shortcomings  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

As  an  example  of  the  difficulties  being 
faced  In  the  operation  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  I  submit  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Reporter  magazine  of 
June  3.  1965.  by  Erwin  Knoll  and  Jules 
Wltcover : 

Fighting  Poverty — And  Citt  Hall 
(By  Edwin  Knoll  and  Jules  Witcovet) 

Stracdse. — The  neon  sign  blinked  red  and 
green  over  the  front  door  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  breaking  the  drab  twUight  on  Cort- 
land Street  with  its  alternating  message, 
"Jesus  Saves,"  "Jesus  Hsals."  Children 
played  on  the  sidewalk,  and  adults,  some  in 
work  clothes  and  others  in  their  Sunday  best 
that  Wednesday  evening,  filed  Into  the 
chiirch  basement  and  sat  down  on  plank 
benches  or  folding  chairs. 

When  there  were  60  in  tbe  hall,  a  tall 
young  Negro  stood  and  started  speaking. 
"I'm  a  little  disappointed  in  tbe  turnout," 
he  said,  "but  I  never  expected  to  see  everyone 
here.     There  are  those  who  are  afraid. 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
declared  war  on  poverty.  There  are  people 
who  are  in  want — in  want  of  housing,  food, 
and  education.  And  in  want  of  something 
else :  a  voice  of  their  ovm." 
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In  this  setting,  the  Johnson  adminlatra- 
tions  war  on  poverty  came  a  few  weeka  ago 
to  SyracuBe.  Some  Syracxisana  hope,  and 
others  fear  that  with  It  came  the  beginnings 
of  a  social  revolution. 

The  neighborhood  meetings  at  the  Apostolic 
Church,  and  others  like  It  held  every  second 
week  in  six  deteriorated  areas  of  central 
Sjrracuse,  are  part  of  a  federaUy  financed  at- 
tempt to  weld  the  city's  poor  Into  an  ag- 
gressive, effective  power  bloc  capable  of 
wTlnglng  meaningful  concessions  from  the 
commimlty.  The  effort  has  raised  a  funda- 
mental question  of  public  policy:  Should  the 
Federal  Govermnent.  In  the  Interest  of  truly 
involving  the  poor  In  the  war  on  poverty 
help  them  fight  city  hall? 

City  haU  In  Syracuse  Is  convinced  that  it 
is  the  Inevitable  target  of  a  $314,000  Federal 
grant  for  the  training  and  field  operations 
of  16  organizers  of  the  poor.  The  program, 
under  three  divisions  of  Syracuse  University 
and  with  some  funds  from  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation and  other  sources,  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
as  a  national  pilot  study  on  ways  to  per- 
sonally involve  more  of  the  poor  in  local 
an ti poverty  programs. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  last  year.  It  specified  that  there 
must  be  "maximum  feasible  participation" 
of  the  poor  in  the  planning  and  administra- 
tion of  local  projects.  The  requirement  Is 
obviously  vague,  but  it  has  been  seized  upon 
by  certain  OEO  officials  who  are  convinced 
the  war  on  poverty  can  be  won  only  if  old 
social -welfare  approaches,  perpertuated  by 
entrenched  community  leaders,  are  shtmted 
aside.  If  the  Syracuse  experiment  works 
current  attempts  by  OEO-funded  "imibrella" 
community-action  organizations  to  get  by 
with  no  more  than  showcase  representation 
of  the  poor  are  likely  to  be  challenged  even 
more  vigorously  by  Federal  officials. 

REVOLUTION    ALINSKT    STYLE 

The  university  project  is  patterned  on  the 
techniques  of  Saul  D.  Alinsky.  a  Chicago  so- 
ciologist who  has  been  building  the  urban 
poor  into  pressure  groups  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Alinsky.  who  courts  controversy 
and  preaches  social  revolution,  serves  the 
university  as  a  part-time  consultant  and 
lecturer. 

Under  the  Alinsky  system,  organizers 
trained  at  the ''university  are  fanning  out 
Into  low-income  areas  and  setting  up  meet- 
ings—like the  one  at  the  Apostolic  Church- 
In  the  hope  that  these  will  grow  into  neigh- 
borhood organizations  strong  enough  to  de- 
mand and  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances. 
The  problems  imder  attack  Include  charges 
of  Inadequate  garbage  disposal,  excessive 
rents  and  gas  bills,  unjustified  evictions,  and 
lack  of  recreational  facilities. 

Aooompanylng  these  efforts  is  a  vigorous 
voter-regtetration  campaign.  "Register  for 
power"  Is  one  of  the  slogans  displayed  in 
single-sheet  neighborhood  newspapers  dis- 
tributed as  part  of  the  organizing  drive 
Democratic  enrollments  In  the  low-Income 
areas  are  already  rising,  a  fact  that  troubles 
Republican  Mayor  William  F.  Walsh  who 
is  up  for  reelection  this  year. 

"These  people  gb  into  a  housing  project 
and  talk  about  setting  up  a  ■democratic- 
organization— small  -d-— but  It  sounds  Just 
the  same  as  Democratic- big  "d,'  -  the  mayor 
explains.  "In  a  close  election.  It  could  be 
decisive." 

Local  resentment  over  the  imiverslty  prol- 
ect  has  reached  the  White  House.  On  Aprtl 
12.  Charles  A.  Walker,  a  commissioner  of 
the  S>Tacuse  Housing  Authority,  wrote  to 
President  Johnson  protesting  that  the  Fed- 
eral antipoverty  grant  was  being  used  to 
finance  -activities  which  do  no  good  and  will 
ultimately  cause  serious  trouble  in  our  com- 
ir.uiuty  if  allowed  to  continue." 

Walker  charged  that  the  university  orga- 

nu"«rc  •are  claiming  that  all  kinds  of  bene- 

t  :  wui  accrue  to  the  tenants  of  our  housing 
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projocfte  If  they  wlU  join  tbese  action  com- 
mittees. One  ot  these  pro«nlsed  benefits  is 
the  Improvement  of  oondltlons  In  the  hous- 
ing project  known  as  Pioneer  Homes  Con- 
ditions In  ^>loneer  Homes  a*e  as  ^xxl  as  the 
tenants  will  permit  them  to  be." 

Walker  enclosed  a  memorandum  from 
William  L.  McGarry,  executive  director  of  the 
Syracuse  Housing  Authority,  wbo  wrote:  "I 
tboroughly  distrust  any  program  that  iden- 
tifies two  distinct  classes  of  society.  In  this 
case,  the  poor  and  the  affluent.  This  social 
action  program  follows  all  of  the  old  pat- 
terns of  class  distinction  and  hate,  so  easily 
identified  with  Marxism.  The  obvious  cleav- 
age away  from  the  established  resources  of 
social  welfare  and  charity  in  our  community 
by  the  action  group  onlv  makes  the  identity 
of  the  classes  more  distinct.  If  ever  the  cir- 
cumstances that  create  hostility  among  these 
occur,  we  then  have  a  situation  that— by 
the  grace  of  GckI-  h:^-i  never  happened  in 
our  city." 

Dean  Clifford  Winters  of  University  Col- 
lege, one  of  the  units  involved  in  the 
antipoverty  project,  issued  a  statement 
branding  the  charges  as  false.  Nevertheless 
the  complaint  to  the  White  House  brought 
an  OEO  Investigator  to  Syracuse  for  3  days 
of  intensive  discussions  with  both  parties 
His  report  has  gone  to  OEO  Director  Sar- 
gent Shrlver.  but  it  has  not  been  made 
public. 

Such  corrosiye  controversy  is  not  common 
in  traditionally  conservative  Syracuse,  where 
city  haU  has  been  in  Republican  hands  for 
many  years.  The  city  has  a  diversified  in- 
dustrial base  and  is  not  overly  dependent  on 
defense  contracts.  The  Negro  population  is 
small— some  12,000  out  of  a  total  population 
of  somewhat  more  than  20OJD0O— though  it 
occupies  about  80  percent  of  the  low-income 
target  areas  of  the  war  on  poverty  A  cur- 
rent hiring  practice  drive  by  CORE  against 
a  key  local  industry,  the  Niagara  Mohawk 
Power  Corp.,  has  been  so  ineffective  that 
CORE  recently  tried  to  bring  the  campaign 
to  lUe  by  hnportlng  20  Negroes  from  Sehna. 
Ala.  But  with  only  a  6-percent  Negro  base 
in  the  population  and  with  Uttle  active  sup- 
port within  that  group,  CORE'S  attempt  to 
tag  Syracuse  as  'the  Selma  of  the  North" 
was  tinsuccessful. 

The  CORE  demonstrations,  punctuated  by 
occasional  arrests,  have  at  leaat  attracted  at- 
tention, but  the  average  Syracusan  still  does 
not  know  or  care  about  the  antipoverty 
controversy.  Among  community  leaders 
however,  there  are  knowing  references  to 
Almsky's  1946  autobiography.  "ReveUle  for 
Radicals."  and  a  descriptive  brochure  issued 
by  Syracuse  University's  antipoverty  project 
is  the  subject  of  angry  luncheon  conversa- 
tion. 

'■This  program."  the  brochure  declares, 
differs  from  most  in  being  solely  ooncemed 
with  the  creation  of  powerful  self-directed 
democretlc  organizations  In  areas  of  pov- 
erty." Applicants  for  the  training  program 
it  added,  "should  have  a  controlled  but  in- 
tense anger  about  continued  Injustice  and 
shoxild  l>e  committed  to  hard  work  for  peo- 
ple who  are  grappling  with  apparently  over- 
whelming problems."  The  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  veteran  civil  rights  workers  have  been 
recruited.  Including  several  members  of 
CORE,  has  not  reassured  those  who  view  the 
program  with  concern. 

Among  those  most  concerned  are  the  citys 
^tablished  social  welfare  agencies,  which 
have  banded  together  in  the  Syracuse  Cru- 
sade for  Opportunity,  the  officially  desig- 
nated "umbrella"  organization  for  the  local 
war  on  poverty.  Because  the  university  pro- 
gram has  received  an  OEO  grant  outside  the 
crusade,  a  Jurisdictional  confilct  is  erupting 
In  the  low-lnoome  target  neighborhoods 
Crusade  officials  suspect  that  planners  of  the 
university  program  have  outmaneuvered 
them,  grabbing  off  an  independent  OEO 
grant  after  having  talked  about  workiuK 
under  the  crusade  umbrella.     Several  weeks 
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after  the  university  received  its  Federal 
money,  the  crusade's  OK>  grant  came 
through.  The  amount — $483.000 — was  about 
a  third  of  what  had  been  requested. 

PEOJBCTS    IN    COLUSIOK 

But  these  are  minor  irritants  compared  to 
the  abrasive  debate  over  the  question  of  the 
role  of  the  poor  in  the  war  on  poverty      The 
university  program's  social  action  approach 
assumes  that  the  poor  have  common  inter 
ests  and  needs,  and  that  these  can  be  met 
when  the  poor  are  mobilized  into  powerful 
and  articulate  organizations.     The   cru>=ricle 
also  sees  Its  task  as  mobiUzation— but  mo 
bilization  of  the  established  welfare  and  c'vic 
agencies  of  the  conmitmity  to  combat  pn 
erty  in  terms  of  its  Individual  victims    wi^h 
representatives  of  the  poor  handplcked  bv 
crusade  officials. 

The  executive  director  of  the  crusade  n 
anthropologist  and  former  community  chen 
official  named  Ben  Zimmerman,  warns  that 
the  university  project  has  a  potential  for  p.-o- 
moting  civic  strife.  "If  you  talk  about  a 
mass  program,  you're  saying.  'How  do  vou 
galvanize  the  poor  to  break  down  the  walls 
of  the  city?'  Anger  and  frustration  can 
bring  a  program  together.  But  you  have  to 
keep  fanning  the  flames  if  that's  what  keeps 
the  program  going.  This  Is  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  really  demands  an  outside 
enemy."  " 

The  chance  of  a  collision  between  the  cru- 
sade program  and  the  university  project  is 
great.  Zimmerman  says.  "The  worst  thine 
that  could  happen  is  for  a  fight  to  develon 
over  who  'owns'  the  poor." 

-The  director  of  the  university  project  As- 
sistant Professor  Warren  C.  Haggstrom  of  the 
school  of  social  work,  describes  the  program 
as   nothing  more  than  encouragement  and 
guidance   toward   do-it-yourself   democracy 
Ours  is  a  philosophy  of  self-help."  Hap  - 
Strom  says.    "We  want  to  help  the  neighbor- 
hoods develop  strong  democratic  organiza- 
tions with  as  wide  a  base  as  possible  that  will 
achieve  an  additional  level  of  power— enou-h 
power  to  enable  those  indlvlduaU  excluded 
from  the  community  to  enter  It.     The  poor 
are  outsiders;  the  problem  Is,  How  can  thev 
enter  the  community?    If  you  just  give  them 
services,  it  doesn't  pull  them  in.    The  failure 
of  past  welfare  programs  proves  that  "    The 
poor  can  enter  the  mainstream  of  the  com- 
munity "only  In  a  process  where  people  are  in 
charge  of  their  own  lives."  Haggstrom  in- 
sists.    "And  In  order  to  be  self-responsible 
you  have  to  have  a  certain  level  of  power  '' 
Zimmerman   and   Haggstrom   are   on   the 
frontline,    but   the   Syracuse   tempest   reallv 
rages  around  Alinsky,  a  man  few  Syracusan's 
have  ever  seen  or  talked  to.    He  comes  to  the 
city  for  4  days  at  the  end  of  every  month  to 
lecture  and  consult  at  Haggstrom's  commu- 
nity action  training  center,  but  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  blunt,  deliberately  vexatious  assail- 
ant of  the  status  quo  has  ignited  emotions 
ranging  from  indignation  to   near  hysteru 
among  downtown  community  leaders 

»v,^  Xt^^^^'  °^  *^®  ^^'■^y  organizing  davs  of 
the  CIO.  Alinsky  began  using  union  tactic; 
\?r   ^fg^boriiood   drives   before   the  Secoi.d 

n^^^  u^^-  J^^^""  ^^  ^^^  <^^«  late  Rom.:i 
Catholic  Bishop  Bernard  J.  SheU  organizpci 
the  Back  of  the  Yards  Neighborhood  Coun- 
cil In  Chicago  and  helped  a  group  of  Iri.sh 
Americans  turn  the  stockyard  slum  whei- 
they  lived  into  an  enviable  urban  communit 
In  recent  years  Alhisky  has  applied  hi'; 
progress-through-power  techniques  in  beh,'': 
of  low-income  Negroes  in  Chicago  and  else- 
where. He  currently  is  disturbing  the  trai  - 
quihty  of  civic  leaders  in  Rochester  NY 
where  his  Industrial  Areas  Foundation  h.  - 
been  h  red  for  $100,000  by  a  group  of  church.  = 
to  work  with  the  Negro  communitv  of  32  Or.  ' 
that  erupted  in  riots  last  summer    " 

Alinsky  also  is  about  to  enter  antipover'- 
activities  in  Buffalo  and  in  Kansas  City  M 
Hence,  the  success  or  failure  of  the  All'n^k 
approach  in  Syracuse  may  have  a  great  in.- 
r  .ct  on  the  administration's  war  on  povertv 
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So  far.  the  OEO  Is  officially  neutral  on  Alin- 
sky If  he  makes  his  mark  In  Syracuse,  other 
antipoverty  community  groups  will  want  his 
help,  and  the  conflict  over  Federal  financing 
of  .assaults  by  the  poor  on  their  own  city  halls 
will  mushroom. 

■  This  is  part  of  a  ferment  that  Is  develop- 
ing throughout  the  country  now."  Alinsky 
says  of  the  Syracuse  controversy.  He  dis- 
misses much  of  the  conventional  welfare  ap- 
proach as  sentimental  slop.  Perhaps  to 
buffer  himself  against  sentimentality,  Alin- 
sky avoids  direct  contact  with  the  poor  of 
Syracuse,  confining  his  activities  to  the 
academic  area.  He  Is  aware,  too,  of  the  pit- 
falls of  Federal  financing  and  Insists  on  re- 
ceiving his  retainer  directly  from  the  uni- 
versity. 

ORGANIZING  THE  POOB 

A  longtime  Alinsky  associate,  Fred  W. 
Btss.  is  the  field  director  of  the  organizing 
phase  of  the  university  project,  and  Hagg- 
strom nms  the  resarch  and  training  pro- 
gram. Ross  was  west  coast  director  for  Alin- 
sky s  foundation  before  he  came  to  Syracuse 
last  year  to  help  the  crusade  with  a  "com- 
munity development"  program  of  its  own. 
He  switched  to  the  university  project  when 
Its  OEO  grant  came  through. 

Basically,  the  Alinsky  system  works  this 
way :  in  each  of  six  selected  low-Income  areas 
of  the  city,  teams  of  two — usually  one  Negro 
and  one  white  student — conduct  about  a 
dozen  house  meetings  in  a  neighborhood  to 
urge  the  formation  of  a  citizens'  organiza- 
tion to  process  complaints.  When  sufficient 
interest  has  been  aroused,  a  process  that 
usually  takes  about  5  weeks,  a  neighborhood 
organizational  meeting  Is  held.  Temporary 
officers  are  elected  and  action  committees 
are  formed  to  handle  pressing  problems. 
Regular  officers  are  chosen  by  the  members 
and  a  constitution  Is  adopted. 

At  this  stage,  the  university  organizers 
bknd  into  the  background,  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  new  group  in  control.  Eventu- 
ally, all  the  neighborhood  groups  will  be 
linked  In  one  organization  of  organizations 
th.it  can  legitimately  claim  to  speak  for  the 
city's  poor.  Issues  Isolated  by  the  action 
committees  will  be  taken  up  with  the  au- 
thorities and.  it  is  hoped,  resolved  by  negoti- 
ation. If  they  are  not,  Alinsky  tactics  of  the 
past — including  rent  strikes,  mass  sit-ins, 
and  other  weapons  he  iised  even  before  they 
were  adopted  by  the  civil  rights  movement — 
cr;n  be  expected. 

-Minsky,  Ross,  and  Haggstrom  contend  that 
th''  power  of  the  poor  will  bring  about  re- 
dress of  grievances  with  less  open  strife  than 
would  eventually  occur  If  the  demands  of 
ui.organized  poor  were  ignored  or  suppressed. 
Haggstrom,  a  local  NAACP  official  who  was 
arrested  and  released  In  October  1963.  in  a 
dnnonstratlon  at  a  Syracuse  urban  renewal 
site,  says  he  and  the  university  will  with- 
dr.iw  their  support  if  activities  of  the  neigh- 
borhood organizations  lead  to  violence  or 
lawbreaking.  But  he  says  legal  advice  Indi- 
cates that  both  rent  strikes  and  sit-ins  would 
be  legal  In  Syracuse. 

rhe  social-action  planners'  confidence  that 
th' ir  efforts  will  not  precipitate  violence  Is 
viewed  with  skepticism  among  the  down- 
town community  leaders.  Mayor  Walsh,  for 
one,  fears  trouble:  "They  try  to  pit  the  poor 
acunst  everyone  else  in  the  community. 
S'.ch  talk  as  guerrilla  warfare  and  siglta- 
il.'n  to  the  point  of  contact  is  certainly  not 
ir.  keeping  with  social-work  techniques,  be- 
Trise  the  purpose  of  social  work  is  to  help 
pt  'Ple  help  themselves." 

~^uch  official  criticism,  combined  with  the 
protest  to  Washington  and  the  complaints 
of  members  of  the  crusade  board,  pains  top 


officials  of  the  imiverslty,  which  is  heavily 
dependent  on  local  endowment  for  Its  costly 
building  program.  Some  influential  Syracu- 
sans  hope  that  Chancellor  William  P.  ToUey 
will  put  a  stop  to  the  antipoverty  project, 
but  any  such  move  would  probably  precipi- 
tate a  dispute  over  academic  freedom. 

To  ease  the  pressure  on  the  university,  a 
new  nine-member  board,  headed  by  a  clergy- 
man who  also  serves  on  the  crusade.  Is  to 
receive  a  subcontract  for  the  organizing  ef- 
forts under  the  university's  Federal  grant. 
The  board  will  seek  additional  funds  of  Its 
own,  and  will  try  to  serve  as  a  bridge  between 
the  social-action  program  and  tlie  crusade. 
But  while  this  device  may  give  the  university 
some  relief,  it  is  not  likely  to  remove  the 
basic  fears  about  the  organizing-the- 
poor  project  t(«elf. 

Mayor  W&Ish.  caught  between  the  univer- 
sity and  nervous  community  leaders,  blames 
Washington  for  his  quandry.  He  says  that 
he  was  distressed  when  he  learned  that  OEO 
was  giving  an  Independent  grant  to  the  uni- 
vM^ity  outside  the  crusade,  which  he  and  the 
Republican  county  executive  had  designated 
as  the  official  antipoverty  umbrella  agency. 
"I  feel  that  the  responsibility  for  this  rests 
with  OEX>  In  Washington,"  Walsh  said,  nt 
was  oiu-  feeling  that  nothing  should  be  done 
In  this  community  without  being  cleared 
with  the  crusade." 

OBO  officials  have  made  several  efforts,  ap- 
parently without  success,  to  promote  coop- 
eration between  the  crusade  and  the  univer- 
sity project.  A  showdown  could  come  when 
the  university's  9-month  grant  comes  up  for 
renewal  in  October.  But  before  then,  OEO 
will  have  to  face  a  basic  policy  decision  that 
can  have  national  ramifications  for  the  war 
on  poverty. 

Shrlver  and  the  Johnson  administration 
will  have  to  decide  first  whether  it  Is  prac- 
tioal  and  prudent  to  award  more  than  one 
OEO  grant  within  a  single  community.  If  the 
probable  result  Is  a  Jurisdictional  conflict. 
Having  encouraged  localities  to  put  all  anti- 
poverty  resources  under  one  organization, 
OEO  must  be  reculy  for  a  storm  whenever 
another  project  It  finances  attacks  the  status 
quo  represented  in  the  lunbrella  agency.  But 
in  view  of  the  congressional  mandate  to  in- 
volve the  poor  In  a  meaningful  way,  OEJO  can 
hardly  turn  its  back  on  the  Alinsky  experi- 
ment and  others  like  It. 

In  the  political  field,  a  surrender  to  com- 
munity pressvu-es  in  Syracuse  by  withdrawing 
the  OEO  grant  to  the  university  could  bring 
Chairman  Aoaic  Clayton  Powell  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  into 
the  fray.  Powell,  using  his  c(»nmittee  as 
a  watchdog  over  OEO,  bore  down  in  recent 
hearings  on  the  Shrlver -supported  umbrella 
approach  In  New  York  City.  He  Is  Interested, 
presimiably,  because  he  sees  his  own  primacy 
in  the  Harlem  program — and  perhaps  In  the 
program  nationally — threatened  by  the  in- 
fluence of  city  hall.  If  he  were  so  Inclined, 
Powell  could  blame  any  scuttling  of  the 
Alinsky  experiment  on  excessive  local  politi- 
cal control. 

The  Syracuse  dispute  Is,  therefore,  more 
than  just  another  local  squabble  among  him- 
dreds  that  are  breaking  out  on  all  fronts  of 
the  war  on  poverty.  (An  OEO  official  says 
candidly,  "If  the  mayors  of  this  country 
knew  what  they  were  letting  themselves  in 
for,  they  never  would  have  signed  on.")  Lo- 
cal leaders  may  boggle  at  the  notion  of  Fed- 
eral financing  for  an  attack  on  city  hall,  but 
the  new  breed  of  antipoverty  warriors  In 
Washlngfton  are  likely  to  shrug  and  observe 
that  war  is  hell.  Pull  Bp>eed  ahead,  they  say, 
throw  out  the  old  ways  and  bring  in  the  new. 
and  let  them  iron  out  the  local  arguments 
on  Main  Street. 


Unprotected  AmencaBs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or  CALiroBNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26. 1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
migrant  farm  laborer  is  the  least  ade- 
quately protected  of  all  American 
workers.  As  the  New  York  Times  pointed 
out  on  May  25 : 

No  American  worker  enjoys  fewer  statu- 
tory safeguards  than  the  migratory  farm 
laborer;  he  is  outside  virtually  all  the  laws 
that  guarantee  any  element  of  decency  in 
wages  OT  working  conditions. 

And  yet.  the  recent  action  by  the  At- 
torney General  in  extending  the  work 
permits  of  500  West  Indians  harvesting 
celery  in  Florida — an  action  which  di- 
rectly undermines  the  carefully  con- 
sidered position  of  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor— serves  only  to  further  depress  the 
American  migrant's  already  meager 
marlcet. 

The  New  York  Times  article  goes  on  to 
make  a  point  that  I  have  stressed  several 
times  in  this  Chamber,  and  which  has 
been  borne  out  in  those  instances  where 
it  has  been  practiced : 

Whenever  the  growers  bring  farm  wages 
up  to  some  lev^  of  parity  with  the  wages 
prevailing  elsewhere  in  the  American  econ- 
omy, there  wUl  be  no  lack  of  domestic  labor 
to  harvest  the  country's  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  percep- 
tive article  to  all  who  are  concerned  with 
this  problem. 

The  Underprotected  Migbamt 

No  American  worker  enjoys  fewer  statu- 
tory safeguards  than  the  migratory  farm 
laborer;  he  Is  outside  vtrUially  all  the  laws 
that  guarantee  any  element  of  decency  in 
wages  or  working  conditions.  Yet,  he  can 
always  be  sure  that  powerful  political  and 
economic  interests  wUl  combine  to  erode 
whatever  small  measure  of  protection  he 
finally  wins  throtigh  Oovenunent  action. 

That  dismal  history  Is  being  repeated  in 
California  and  Florida,  where  growers  are 
shooting  holes  in  the  fences  erected  by  Con- 
gress to  keep  out  cheap  foreign  labor  and 
thus  help  push  up  the  wretched  level  of 
earnings  fco'  domestic  farmworkers.  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Wlrtz,  who  has  fought  res- 
olutely to  enforce  the  ban  on  the  Importa- 
tion of  Mexicans,  has  found  himself  obliged 
to  give  ground  twice  under  pressure  from 
California  growers  of  strawberries  and 
vegetables. 

Thus  far  the  breakthrough  has  been  con- 
fined to  2,500  braceroe,  but  the  political  heat 
on  Mr.  Wlrtz  can  be  expected  to  grow  more 
intense  as  the  harvest  season  advances  His 
ability  to  resist  has  now  been  weakened  by 
an  undermining  action  from  within  the 
Johnson  Cabinet.  Attorney  General  Katzen- 
bach  has  Just  overruled  Mr.  Wlrtz  by  author- 
izing an  extension  until  June  I  of  the  work 
permits  for  500  West  Indians  harvesting 
celery  in  Florida. 

Unquestionably,  the  farmowners  In  both 
States  made  a  persuasive  demonstration  that 
crops  would  rot  If  Uaey  were  denied  the  use 
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of  foreign  labor.  They  will  always  be  able 
to  make  such  a  demonstration  bo  long  as 
they  know  there  1a  a  door  to  unlock.  When- 
ever the  growers  bring  farm  wages  up  to  some 
level  of  parity  with  the  wages  prevailing  else- 
where In  the  American  economy,  there  will  be 
no  lack  <rf  domestic  labor  to  harvest  the 
country's  fruits  and  vegetables.  With  or 
without  a  war  on  poverty.  It  Is  the  Govern- 
ment's obligation  to  convince  them  that  the 
escape  hatch  is  closed  for  good. 


May  27,  1905 


REA  Encroachmeot — Is  the  End  in 
Sight? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  iLLnroxs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26. 1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past 
three  decades  have  marked  a  most  un- 
precedented growth  in  the  size  and  power 
of  the  Federal  Grovernment.  This  growth 
has  been  accompanied  by  an  ever  in- 
creasing encroachment  by  the  adminis- 
trative agencies  upon  the  prerogatives  of 
the  legislative  branch  even  to  the  extent 
that  the  executive  has  developed  a  most 
adept,  a  most  professional  ability  to  cir- 
cumvent the  power  granted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Constitution.  Today,  suc- 
cess In  a  Washington  buieaucracy  seems 
to  be  measured  in  terms  of  its  devious 
ability  to  thrive,  grow,  and  to  i>erpetuate 
Itself,  by  administrative  actions  that  by- 
pass and  encroach  upon  the  power  of 
the  Congress. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration provides  a  good  example  of  just 
such  an  agency.  REA's  major  objective 
appears  to  be  aimed  at  changing  its  pro- 
gram from  the  one  established  by  Con- 
gress and  designed  primarily  to  bring 
electricity  to  unserved  persons  in  rural 
areas  into  a  program  involving  a  full- 
fledged  urban  and  industrial  utility 
operation  and  responsibility.  Without 
arguing  the  merits  of  whether  this  re- 
orientation is  good  or  bad,  whether  it 
should  or  should  not  be  done,  Congress — 
not  REA — should  make  this  decision, 
after  full  hearings,  open  discussion,  and 
arrival  at  a  consensus  that  has  fairly 
considered  and  weighed  all  points  of 
view. 

REA  over  the  years  has  continuously 
waged  a  cold  and  often  successful  war 
to  thwart  the  congressionally  approved 
standards  in  the  1936  act. 

Like  all  cold  wars,  it  has  been  long  in 
duration.  The  strategy  has  been  de- 
signed to  secure  a  gradual  but  steady 
attrition  of  congressionally  approved 
REA  standards,  with  the  aggressors  care- 
fully calculating  their  actions  so  as  to 
obtain  their  objective  with  a  minimum 
of  exposure  and  without  provoking  a 
full-scale  counterattack. 

THE    IN.SURCENTS 

The  insurgents  in  this  cold  war  are 
not  those  persons  in  rural  areas  who 
joined  together  in  the  cooperative  de- 
vice to  supply  themselves  with  electric 
power.  They  are  not  the  local  coopera- 
tive members.     The  aggressors,  rather. 


are  the  directors  and  administrators  of 
the  REA  program  in  Washington,  and 
their  allies,  whose  primary  objective  is  to 
use  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion to  perpetuate  and  expand  their  own 
bureaucracies  even  at  the  expense  of 
sacrificing  the  objectives  of  the  original' 
program. 

Thus,  the  real  problem  today  is  not 
the  basic  program  itself  but  the  emolu- 
ments created  by  the  extreme  actions  of 
a  Federal  agency  designed  to  insure  its 
continued  growth  and  existence.  For 
example,  REA  now  seeks  to  serve  urban 
as  well  as  rural  persons  by  promoting  a 
concept  of  exclusive  service  areas.  This 
can  only  result  in  the  inevitable  assump- 
tion of  a  utility  responsibility  for  elec- 
tric power  in  such  areas.  REA  seeks 
new  area  development  duties  which  have 
to  do  with  broad  problems  of  economdc 
stability  and  growth.  It  openly  espouses 
a  desire  to  weaken  or  remove  the  con- 
gressionally established  standards 
throughout  its  program  even  at  the  ex- 
pjense  of  an  increase  in  interest  rates 
and  continually  expands  its  activities  in 
an  elTort  to  justify  a  growing  annual  pay- 
roll which  now  tops  the  $11  million  mark. 

The  major  objectives  of  REA's  cam- 
paign have  been  aimed  at  eliminating 
administratively  the  "rural  area"  and 
"unserved  persons"  provisions  in  the  en- 
abling legislation  and  the  congressionally 
accepted  "cost  and  availability  of  power" 
yardsticks  for  generation  and  transmis- 
sion loans  that  accompanied  Senate  ap- 
proval of  the  1936  act. 

Although  a  rural  area  was  clearly  de- 
fined by  the  Congress  as  one  not  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  village  hav- 
ing a  population  in  excess  of  1,500.  REA 
developed  the  incidental  argument  as  a 
means  of  sidestepping  this  provision. 
This  philosophy  contended  that  REA 
could  loan  funds  for  a  generating  plant 
to  supply  electricity  to  a  town  in  excess 
of  1,500  population  if  such  service  was 
deemed  incidental  to  supplying  electricity 
to  imserved  persons  In  the  surrounding 
legitimate  rural  areas. 

ANOTHER     PROVISION 

REA  also  contrived  a  way  to  bypass 
the  "unserved  persons'  provision  of  the 
act  through  its  "once  a  recipient  always 
a  recipient"  poUcy.  Here.  REA  contends 
that  a  borrower  not  having  central  sta- 
tion service  at  the  time  of  its  first  REA 
loan  continued  to  be  a  person  without 
central  station  service  eligible  for  gener- 
ation and  transmission  loans  even 
though  its  wholesale  power  was  being 
furnished  from  another  source.  Assum- 
ing that  such  policy  was  desirable,  it  was 
a  congressional — not  an  agency — deci- 
sion. To  do  so  administratively  was  a 
clear  cut  encroachment  on  the  language 
of  the  act. 

The  basic  congressionally' accepted  re- 
quirements for  generation  plants  has  al- 
ways been  that  loans  could  be  made  only 
if  there  is  no  adequate  and  dependable 
source  of  power  available  to  meet  the 
consumer's  needs  or  that  the  rates 
oflfered  by  existing  power  sources  would 
result  in  a  higher  cost  of  power  for  con- 
sumers than  the  cost  from  facilities 
financed  by  REA. 

This  policy  was  honored  by  all  ad- 
ministrators down  to  the  present. 


Claude  Wickard,  REA  Administrator 
under  both  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
administrations,  contended  that  "For 
REA  to  deviate  from  this  poUcy — either 
by  refusing  to  make  loans  or  by  making 
those  that  do  not  meet  the  require- 
ments— would  obviously  be  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed 
through  the  Congress." 

The  present  Administrator,  however,  a 
few  months  after  taking  office,  changed 
the  generation  and  transmission  ground 
rules  by  adding,  without  congressional 
approval,  a  third  criterion  to  REA's  pol- 
icy. This  change,  which  had  no  basis  m 
law,  authorized  generation  and  trans- 
mission loans  "to  protect  the  securitv 
and  effective  use  of  REA-financed  sv.-l 
tems."  Although  the  REA  Act  does  re- 
quire the  Administrator  to  certify  the 
security  of  a  loan,  nothing  in  the  act 
even  implies  that  this  responsibility 
should  be  expanded  to  include  the  bor- 
rower. The  effect  of  this  new  criterion 
was  to  weaken  the  standards  governing 
generation  and  transmission  loans  bv 
permitting  other  factors  to  be  includrd 
as  justifications. 

This  single  action  brought  to  a  eli- 
mination the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram as  Congress  has  known  It  for  nearlv 
25  years  and  substituted  a  comprehen- 
sive generation  and  transmission  pro- 
gram covering  all  uses  of  electricity  a: id 
all  types  of  customers.  As  a  result,  loai.s 
for  generation  and  transmission  facilitirs 
took  an  Increasing  percentage  of  the  a.;- 
nual  loan  authorizations. 

FT-LL   IMPACT 

The  increase,  however,  does  not  pi  ;' 
the  full  Impact  of  the  third  criteria;.. 
This  did  not  become  apparent  until  it 
became  evident  last  year  that  the  thiy.i 
criterion  was  being  used  to  encroach  fiu  - 
ther  upon  the  "unserved  person"  ai  d 
"rural  area"  limitations  in  the  1936  act. 
In  this  Instance,  the  administrator  brok- 
off  contract  negotiations  being  conduct(  d 
with  power  companies — as  directed  b,- 
the  fiscal  year  1964  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's reports — when  the  companion 
refused  to  support  the  establishment  uf 
exclusive  service  areas  within  their  Stait 
He  then  approved  a  generation  and 
transmission  loan  on  the  basis  that  ex- 
clusive service  areas  were  a  prerequisite 
of  a  reasonable  contract.  Thus  he  used 
the  third  criterion,  a  policy  without  ba.'^is 
In  Federal  law,  to  force  the  application 
of  a  policy  that  was  contrary  to  the  la\\  > 
of  the  State  under  which  the  co-op 
operated. 

This  encroachment  by  the  REA  Admir.- 
Istrator  on  the  laws  and  policies  of  Con- 
gress, on  the  affairs  of  the  States,  ai^d 
the  operations  of  power  suppliers  within 
the  States  is  the  major  REA  proble:n 
today. 

Although  congressional  committe  s 
have  made  some  attempts  toward  check- 
ing this  gradual  undermining  by  the 
REA  of  congressional  standards  only 
firm  action  can  now  stem  the  tide.  As 
a  lending  acrency.  REA's  broad  authority 
emanates  from  the  legislative  commit- 
tees of  Congress  but  there  is  no  regular 
monitoring  or  accounting  to  these  com- 
mittees for  its  actions.  REA  goes  scot 
free,  without  checks  or  balances,  except 
for   its   annual   appearance   before   the 
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Appropriations  Committee  for  authori- 
zation of  borrowing  from  the  Treasiu-y. 

•'REA  Encroachment — ^Is  the  End  in 
Sight?"  Obviously,  "No,"  at  least  not 
until  the  Congress  takes  a  firm  stand 
and  stops  the  administrative  rewriting 
of  the  law  by  this  agency.  There  are 
some  constructive  steps  that  can  be 
taken: 

First.  Item  justification:  With  the  ex- 
ception of  REA,  Federal  agencies  pri- 
marily involved  in  power  programs  pre- 
sent their  annual  request  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  a  line  item  basis. 
This  gives  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
consider  and  specifically  approve  their 
construction  programs.  To  the  contrary, 
EEA  makes  a  lump-sum  request  which  is 
justified  by  a  vague  type  of  survey  among 
its  borrowers.  In  other  words,  the  finan- 
cier decides  how  much  he  will  provide 
for  loans  on  the  basis  of  how  much  the 
bank  mortgagees  decide  they  can  spend. 
By  requiring  REIA  to  present  a  line  item 
budget  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
each  year  for  all  loans  over,  for  example, 
$2,500,000,  would  give  Congress  the  same 
control  over  this  agency's  lending  ac- 
tivities that  it  exercises  over  Federal 
power  construction  agencies  and  would 
tend  to  reduce  REA's  presently  increas- 
ing encroachment  on  congressional  pre- 
rogatives. It  would  also  give  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  and  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives a  chance  to  check  diversion 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  ef- 
forts to  purposes  unrelated  to  agricul- 
ture and  rural  areas. 

CRITEEION   ELIMINATION 

Second.  Elimination  of  the  third  cri- 
terion: The  Appropriations  Committee 
could  correct  this  matter  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthen  generation  and  trans- 
mission standards  by  prohibiting  fimds 
from  being  used  for  generation  and 
transmission  loans  unless  they  result  In 
lower  cost  power  to  consumers.  This  ad- 
ministrative edict,  the  third  criterion, 
offers  no  advantage  to  the  farm  user  of 
electricity  and  negates  the  longstanding 
congressionally  accepted  standards  that 
:j:eneration  and  transmission  loans  be 
limited  to  Instances  where  power  Is  in- 
adequate or  where  rates  can  be  reduced. 

The  third  criterion  was  set  forth  by  its 
proponents  as  being  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate mifair  provisions  in  borrowers'  con- 
tracts and  to  Insure  territorial  protec- 
tion. Territory,  however,  is  a  State — not 
a  Federal  matter — and  many  States, 
without  REA  interference,  have  made 
.substantial  progress  in  working  out 
equitable  territorial  arrangements.  As 
for  wholesale  contract  provisions,  eveiy 
effort  should  be  made  to  insure  their  rea- 
.sonableness,  particularly  in  view  of  Con- 
sn-ess  support — and  the  Budget  Bureau's 
endorsement — of  the  negotiated  contract 
in  preference  to  construction  of  genera- 
tion and  transmission  facilities. 

REA  over  the  years  has  always  taken 
into  consideration  the  reasonableness  of 
proposed  contracts  in  considering  gen- 
eration and  transmission  loan  applica- 
tion. This  was  done  without  a  tliird  cri- 
terion. Unfortunately,  this  criterion  has 
become  a  club  in  the  Administrator's 
hands  which  he  has  used  to  become  in- 
volved in  matters  beyond  his  authority 


and  a  means  by  which  he  subtly  operates 
his  program  contrary  to  the  direction  of 
Congress. 

Third.  Judicial  review  of  REA  locms: 

Legislation  could  be  enacted  to  provide 
for  judldal  review  of  the  Administrator's 
decision  either  by  amendment  to  the 
REA  Act  or  by  amendment  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act.  This  would 
provide  an  aggrieved  party,  either  a  co- 
operative or  a  power  supplier,  with  an 
avenue  in  the  courts  for  review  of  any 
generation  and  transmission  loan  deci- 
sion made  by  the  REA. 

Regardless  of  what  Congress  may 
choose  to  do,  one  thing  Is  certain — REA's 
abuse  of  the  law  and  Its  encroachment 
upon  congressional  prerogatives  must  be 
stopped.  The  longer  such  activity  is  per- 
mitted to  continue,  the  more  difficult  it 
will  bec(xne  to  correct. 


Carefal  Planning  Necessitated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday.  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics,  It  has  been  a 
source  of  concern  that  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana and  the  midwest  in  general  has  been 
overlooked  In  the  location  of  installa- 
tions and  facilities  necessary  to  our  space 
and  scientific  advance. 

This  is  particularly  tragic  in  view  of 
the  many  advantages  offered  by  the  mid- 
west, including  perfect  topography,  cen- 
tral location,  good  climate,  fine  transpor- 
tation and  communication  facilities  and 
a  wealth  of  good  science  colleges  and 
universities. 

Earlier  this  year,  when  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  armoimced  plans  to 
build  the  world's  largest  atom  smasher, 
I  compared  their  requirements  for  a  site 
to  what  Indiana  had  to  offer. 

Indiana's  suitability  matched  the 
atomic  installation  site  requirements, 
and  we  suggested  that  Indiana  be  con- 
sidered for  this  $280  million  installa- 
tion. 

Our  great  imiversities  and  colleges 
were  contacted  as  well  as  business  and 
civil  leaders,  in  order  to  organize  efforts 
for  obtaining  this  facility  for  Indiana. 

Since  that  time  the  entire  Indiana 
congressional  delegation  as  well  as  our 
Governor  and  other  State  oflSclals  have 
held  meetings  to  generate  enthusiasm 
for  presenting  Indiana's  qualifications  to 
Federal  officials  in  an  effort  to  bring  this 
atom  smasher  to  Indiana. 

The  Governor  has  appointed  a  blue- 
ribbon  committee  group  to  gather  in- 
formation and  present  it  to  the  proper 
officials  charged  with  making  a  decision 
on  the  location  of  the  facility. 

Indianapolis  television  station  WISH- 
TV.  channel  8,  has  presented  an  edi- 
torial citing  Indiana's  efforts  in  this  ven- 
ture.    The  editorial  does  a  fine  job  in 


summing  up  our  efforts,  and  I  request 
it  be  reflated  in  the  Rscors. 
TTie  editorial  follows: 

[A  WISH-TV  8  Editorial,  May  13,  1965] 

Cabetdl  Planning  Nscessrated 

It  Is  an  exciting  proepect  that  Governs 
Branigln  has  introduced  in  setting  up  the 
machinery  to  seek  a  multimillion-dollar  nu- 
clear research  center  for  Indianapolis. 

From  practicaUy  every  standpoint,  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  center  here  would 
bring  almost  limitless  new  opportunities  to 
the  State,  and  to  central  Indiana  particu- 
larly. This  area  would  become  a  scientific 
focal  point  of  the  Nation,  and  perhaps  even 
of  the  world. 

Educational  dividends  would  be  reaped  by 
Indiana's  universities.  The  State's  economy 
would  prosper.  Industrial  development 
would  take  on  new  stature  and  meaning. 
So  would  the  State's  general  Image  be  given 
a.  new  importance  and  prominence  that 
would  be  beneficial  in  every  aspect  of  its 
future  development. 

The  forward -thlnldng  of  Governor  Brani- 
gln and  other  of  this  State's  leaders  is  to  be 
greatly  applauded,  then.  In  their  seeking  to 
capture  the  bid  for  the  nuclear  center.  For 
the  advantages  the  center's  establishment 
can  bring  to  a  State,  as  all  50  State  gov- 
ernors well  know,  are  enormously  significant. 

Tet  we  do  feel  the  need  to  Interject  one 
cautionary  word  at  the  outset  of  the  State's 
efforts  to  lure  the  center  here.  Fcm-  the  need 
to  avoid  sacrificing  one  potential  advantage 
for  the  people  of  Indiana  to  gain  another  Is 
greatly  essential. 

In  the  selection  of  a  proi>06ed  site  for  the 
nuclear  center.  In  other  words,  we  urge  the 
State's  committee  of  planners  not  to  sacrifice 
the  long-heralded  recreational  possibUities 
of  the  Esigle  Creek  Reservoir  project.  For 
any  proposal  that  Includes  one  without  the 
other  wUl  be  much  less  than  ideal. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  question  that  Indiana's 
bid  for  the  nuclear  center  wlU  have  that 
much  more  weight  behind  It  If  we  can  offer 
the  added  Inducement  Gt  a  huge  metrolopl- 
tan  recreational  center  like  that  planned  for 
the  Eagle  Creek  Reservoir.  If  the  plans  for 
each  are  wisely  drawn,  there  should  be  ample 
room  for  both  in  central  Indiana. 


USIS  Employs  Many  Methods  To  Spread 
America's  Message 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or   SCISSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  BOLUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  sent  to  each  of  our  colleagues  a  copy 
of  an  eight-pe^re  supplement  to  the  Kan- 
sas City  Star  devoted  to  Asia.  This  was 
largely  the  result  of  a  trip  through  the 
Far  East  by  the  Star's  president  and 
editor,  Richard  B.  Fowler.  It  is  one  in 
a  series  of  such  special  rep>orts  called 
"Background  for  Better  Understanding." 
There  are  many  articles  of  interest  in 
this  supplement  but  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  one  especially.  This  Is  the 
story  of  how  the  U.8.  Information  Service 
spreads  America's  message  abroad.  This 
agency  has  more  than  its  share  of  critics. 
This  article  will  perhaps  help  them  un- 
derstand the  Kood  work  the  men  and 
women  of  the  USIS  are  doing: 
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nsIS  Emflots  Maitt  Mktbods  To  Spshao 
Aic^iCA's  Messack 
This  week,  as  every  week  In  many  Asian 
countries,  thousands  of  people  will  read  at 
the  tables  of  American  libraries.  The  UjS. 
Information  Service  (U8IS)  operates  scores 
of  libraries  In  Asia  (14  in  Pakistan  alone) . 

While  Indonesian  mobs  were  attaoklng 
three  U.S.  libraries,  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries were  crowding  oiu-  buildings  to  read. 
These  are  sizable  operations  with  large  selec- 
tions of  books  and  mazazlnes  In  languages 
required  for  the  country.  In  those  visited 
on  our  recent  tour  of  Asia,  the  users  In- 
cluded large  numbers  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, people  of  present  and  future  Influence 
groups. 

One  reason  for  the  heavy  patronage  Is  the 
scarcity  of  good  reading  (books,  magazines 
or  anything  else )  In  a  large  part  of  the  world. 
The  United  States  Is  filling  a  need  and  get- 
ting audiences. 

The  USIS  system  of  libraries  Is  big  In  Itself. 
Still  it  Is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
wide  ranging  communications  between  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  Asian  coun- 
tries. The  USIS  operates  through  about 
every  known  medium  of  communication  to 
reach  people  In  the  millions. 

At  the  same  time,  Asians  are  getting  to 
know  America  and  American  thinking  by 
many  means,  sometimes  coordinated  by  the 
USIS  and  sometimes  entirely  Independent. 
Examples  are  student  exchanges,  private 
foundations,  visiting  lecturers  from  American 
universities  and  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  USIS  operation  Is  more  than  enough 
to  summarize  here.  It  Is  the  one  part  of  the 
world  effort  that  goes  directly  to  the  minds 
of  the  people  we  are  trying  to  reach. 

Where  an  aid  program  designed  to  help  a 
nation  lift  its  economy  requires  many  years, 
a  USIS  publication  may  be  read  by  thou- 
sands of  key  people  within  hours.  It  Is  an 
activity  that  competes  direcUy  with  Russian 
efforts  to  sway  minds.  And  the  cost  of  the 
USIS  is  very  small,  compared  with  the  costs 
of  military  and  economic  support. 

A  basic  pattern  is  followed  In  most  coun- 
trl^.  Hundreds  of  writers  turn  out  feature 
and  news  stories  for  use  In  the  newspapers 
of  various  countries.  A  large  share  of  these 
stories  get  wide  distribution.  American  ma- 
terial also  flows  to  radio  and  TV  stations. 

The  USIS  is  a  publisher  of  slick  paper 
magazines  that  have  surprisingly  large  cir- 
culations In  some  countries.  Specific  Inter- 
national issues  are  discussed  from  the  Amer- 
ican point  of  view  In  pamphlets  sent  to  key 
people.  ' 

In  many  of  the  cities  recently  visited  the 
familiar  faces  of  American  motion  picture 
stars  look  out  from  the  front  of  theaters. 
The  pictures  are  surrounded  by  the  usual 
motion  picture  blurbs  in  Urdu.  Hindi  Malav 
or  Chinese. 

This  type  of  private  commercial  enter- 
tainment usually  is  good  for  U.S.  world  rela- 
tions. The  USIS  supplements  it  with  more 
solid  information  in  documentary  American 
films. 

Wherever  they  operate,  an  important  func- 
tion of  USIS  people  is  in  personal  relations 
They  mamtaln  close  nssociatlon  with  leaders 
in  government  newspapers,  radio  TV  edu- 
cation, business  or  any  other  significant 
held.  In  many  cases  the  association  must 
take  place  in  social  gatherings.  Yet  the  Gov- 
ernment allows  the  USIS  people  virtuallv 
nothing  for  entertainment— in  some  typlcaj 
ca.ses  $165  to  $200  a  year. 

The  total  number  of  Asian  people  reached 
through  the  main  USIS  channels  runs  into 
huge  figures.  Among  the  more  influential 
Asians  of  non-Communist  countries  about 
everybody  comes  In  contact  with  the  Ameri- 
can story. 

From  many  persons  outside  Government 
service  I  heard  that  the  USIS  material  Is  weU 
adapted  to  prospective  readers,  listeners  or 
viewers  and  that  It  is  generally  well  received 
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In  contrast  with  some  years  ago,  the  USIS 
today  seems  to  be  well  aware  of  the  fact  that, 
to  get  attention,  material  must  be  Interest- 
ing and  free  from  obvious  propaganda. 

Of  course,  the  programs  vary  according  to 
the  situation  In  each  country.  India  is  a 
special  case  because  of  the  awesome  problem 
of  how  to  reach  the  effective  audience  among 
460  million  people.  For  that  reason,  the 
Indian  operation  is  divided  Into  four  areas. 
In  addition  to  the  New  Delhi  headquarters, 
the  USIS  has  major  offices  at  Calcutta.  Bom- 
bay and  Madras.  The  population  in  each  of 
these  areas  Is  greater  than  the  population 
of  any  European  country. 

To  find  the  most  effective  audience,  the 
USIS  in  India  concentrates  on  Influence 
groups  of  the  present  establishment  and 
the  country's  1.100,000  students  who  repre- 
sent the  future. 

Among  other  functions,  the  USIS  in  India 
is  a  very  large  publisher  of  textbooks  and 
translations  of  many  types  of  books.  Last 
year  it  translated  509  titles. 

In  South  Vietnam  the  USIS  is  geared  to 
war.  In  Saigon,  foreign  correspondents  get 
their  dally  briefing  from  the  USIS,  the  official 
spokesman  for  the  military  as  well  as  civilian 
operations.  For  the  military  this  is  an  un- 
precedented delegation  of  authority.  Be- 
cause of  the  disorganisation  of  the  Vietnam 
press,  2  USIS  publications  have  an  unusu- 
ally large  combined  circulation  of  390.000. 

The  Hong  Kong  USIS  office  departs  from 
the  basic  pattern  as  the  headquarters  for 
publications  In  Chinese,  which  are  distrib- 
uted throughout  east  and  southeast  Asia. 

In  each  foreign  capital  of  our  tour,  the 
USIS  could  point  to  successful  programs  de- 
signed especially  for  use  in  their  areas.  The 
network  of  information  In  each  country  is 
worth  a  separate  story,  but  the  basic  pattern 
and  examples  given  here  are  typical.  The 
American  people  can  be  assured  that  the 
American  story  Is  being  told.  It  Is  being 
told  on  a  far  greater  .scale  then  most  of  us 
have  realized.  ■ 


The  Strands  of  Uiuon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OP   FLOEnJA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  t965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President's  V-E  speech  deli\ered  via 
Early  Bird  satellite  to  Europe  was  well 
timed  and  to  the  poiiit  Sui^port  for  his 
remarks  have  come  from  many  corners 
of  America,  and  the  St.  PeterebuVg  Times, 
one  of  Florida's  leading  newspapers,  has 
treated  the  importance  of  tht  President's 
speech  in  a  veiy  articulate  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  as  though 
General  de  Gaulle  has  done  little  recently 
toward  recognizing  the  cooperation  and 
mutual  respect  which  exists  between  the 
French  people  and  America.  The  path 
he  has  led.  wliich  includes  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  gold  rc-^crvcs  of  the  United 
States,  have  called  for  a  reappraisal  of 
Prance's  World  War  I  debts  to  the  United 
States.  France  presently  owes  some  $6  5 
bUlion  in  World  War  I  debts  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  and  no  payment  has  been 
made  on  that  debt  since  1931. 

I  have  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  301,  which  calls  for  repayment 
of  France's  debts  to  the  United  States. 
Hopefully  the  President's  V-E  Day  re- 


marks will  serve  notice  that  the  Ameri- 
can  people  are  becoming  increasingly 
concerned  over  preservation  of  the 
friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  France. 

I  ask  that  the  very  fine  editorial  from 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  be  included 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  Strands  or  Union 
On  the  20th  anniversary  of  V-E  Day,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  made  a  brief  but  moving  ap- 
peal to  our  allies  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Community  not  to  now  "forget  in  success 
and  abundance  the  lessons  we  learned  'ti 
danger  and  Isolation." 

Outlining  a  six-point  program  of  "un- 
finished and  urgent  business"  for  the  A-- 
lantic  Alliance,  the  President  heavUy  stressed 
the  need  for  cooperative  endeavor.  Witho-.t 
mentioning  him  by  name,  Mr.  Johnson  ob- 
viously aimed  several  of  his  remarks  direc;- 
at  President  Charles  de  Gaullle  of  Prance. 

He  spoke  of  "some  efforts  to  replace  par*- 
nership  with  suspicion,  and  •  •  •  a  poliiv 
of  division."  He  warned  that  "the  peoples  cf 
the  Atlantic  will  not  return  to  that  narro-,v 
nationalism  which  has  torn  and  bloodied  !!;.-> 
fabric  of  our  society  for  generations." 

Appropriately,  considering  that  20  years 
ago  we  were  allies  with  the  Soviet  Union  i.-i 
the  triumph  of  V-E  Day.  Mr.  Johnson  urged 
working  toward  agreement  with  Russin 
"It  is  In  the  Interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
in  our  own  to  seek  an  end  to  tensions." 

His  theme  throughout  was  that  of  greater 
unity,  and  submerging  the  difficulties  and 
differences  between  the  free  nations.  He 
stressed  that  If  the  peoples  of  the  Atlanti: 
area  are  more  prosperous  and  the  futur-: 
brighter,  "it  Is  because  we  have  drawn  to- 
gether the  strands  of  lualon." 

With  a  touch  of  iron  he  remarked  th  ; 
"if  one  of  us  cannot  join  in  a  common  ven- 
ture, it  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  rest  ' 
With  apparent  reference  to  De  Gaulle's  pre- 
occupation with  the  grandeur  of  France  hr 
added: 

"How  much  grander  is  that  dream  than 
any  hope  to  which  a  single  nation  can  reach 
How  much  more  filled  with  the  prospect  c>: 
peace  and  the  increasing  welfare  of  man 
As  the  President  spoke,  his  word  and  hi 
image  simultaneously  were  flashed  to  a:; 
Europe  by  the  magic  of  Early  Bird  commu- 
nications satellite.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  tha- 
his  stirring  words  and  this  electronic  marvel 
can  rekindle  In  all  the  Atlantic  Commtmltv 
much  of  that  great  spirit  of  solidarity  whi-fi 
prevailed  20  years  ago. 
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Diplomatic    Offensive   in   Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OP    CALD-ORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  26.  1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
marks last  week  in  this  Chamber.  I  ex- 
pressed my  regret  tliat  the  pausp  in  ou: 
bom'oing  of  North  Vietnam,  accompanic  J 
by  the  diplomatic  efforts  of  this  countrv 
and  several  other  nations,  drew  only  a 
loud  silence  from  Hanoi  and  Peiping. 

We  are  in  Vietnam  today  to  insure  that 
independence  .shall  be  the  right  of  all 
who  want  it,  and  not  just  the  few  who 
can  defend  it.  This  is  a  proper  objec- 
tive, but  it  will  not  be  achieved  by  arm.s 
alone.  There  can  be  no  miUtary  solu- 
tion to  Vietnam.     The  war,  as  the  New 


York  Times  so  correctly  pointed  out  on 
May  20.  "can  only  be  ended  by  negotia- 
tion and  political  settlement." 
But,  as  the  New  York  Times  went  on 

to  state: 

The  United  States  has  made  or  agreed  to 
iiamerous  propKJsals  for  negotiations  ever 
since  the  President  on  April  7  called  for 
unconditional  discussions.  Yet  the  Com- 
munists, at  every  turn,  have  given  a  negative 
response. 

This  is  discom*aging  but  it  must  not 
deter  our  efforts  to  find  a  peaceful  and 
a  meaningful  solution.  Negotiations  are 
essential,  and  as  I  said  last  week,  we 
must  continue  and  even  accelerate  the 
diplomatic  offensive  which  is  the  essen- 
tial corollary  of  our  will  to  resist  aggres- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  New  York 
Times'  analysis  for  our  colleagttes"  in- 
formation and  attention: 

End   of   the   Pause 

The  failure  of  the  Communists  to  respond 
f.ivorably  to  the  pause  in  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  is  a  tragedy  for  Vietnam  and 
for  the  world.  It  inevitably  will  lengthen 
and  Intensify  a  war  which  serves  the  Interest 
oi  no  people  and  already  has  gone  on  too 
Jong. 

That  war,  as  President  Johnson  said  last 
week,  has  "no  purely  military  solution  in 
sight  for  either  side."  It  can  only  be  ended 
by  negotiation  and  a  political  settlement. 
The  United  States  has  made  or  agreed  to 
r.umerous  proposals  for  negotiations  ever 
^;nce  the  President  on  April  7  called  for  "un- 
conditional discussions."  Yet  tlie  Commu- 
nists, at  every  turn,  have  given  a  negative 
response. 

North  Vietnam  and  Communist  China 
have  rejected  not  only  all  American  propos- 
als but  also  the  plea  of  17  nonallned  chiefs 
if  state  for  unconditional  negotiations. 
They  have  turned  down  the  French  sug- 
j;estion  of  a  new  Geneva  conference  without 
Ijreconditlons,  the  Soviet  endorsement  of  a 
Cambodian  conference,  the  British  effort  to 
end  former  Foreign  Minister  Gordon  Walker 
TO  consult  them.  Secretary  General  Thant's 
I  ITer  to  visit  Hanoi  and  Peiping  for  cxplor.;- 
tory  talks  and  India's  proposal  for  a  cea.«e- 
:ire  monitored  by  an  Afro- Asian  force. 

Nevertheless,  It  was  essential  to  n:i\ke  still 
.another  demonstration  both  to  American 
•pinion  and  to  the  world  that  Wasliington 
■vas  prepared  to  be  flexible  and  rea.sonable. 
.\lso  It  clarified  whether  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  was  the  chief  block  to  nego- 
tiations— as  Soviet.  French.  Indian  and  even 
Canadian  leaders  had  suggested. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  on  this  question 
"^.ow.  Hanoi  asserts  that  the  pause  was  ac- 
1  ompanied  privately  by  a  time  limit  and  an 
.•American  demand  that  Vletcong  attacks  in 
South  Vietnam  halt;  these  are  points  tliat 
v.'ashlngton  would  be  wise  to  clarify.  But 
the  remainder  of  the  statement  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Foreign  Ministry  makes  it  clear 
■hat  a  decision  has  been  taken  against  nego- 
".  lations  at  this  time. 

In  the  end.  Peiping's  pro.\imiiy  has  proved 
"he  potent  factor,  and  Hanoi  has  decided  to 
continue  the  war — at  least  through  the 
.nionsoon  offensive  that  now  seems  to  be 
pening.  It  is  extraordinary,  in  these  cir- 
•imstances.  to  find  Prime  Minister  Shastri 
-  f  India  Joining  Moscow  in  calling  for  an 
.mmediate  halt  In  the  bombing  of  North 
'Vietnam — without  any  reference  to  the  halt 
that  has  Just  been  tried. 

The  focus  of  attention  now  wiU  turn  to 
"he  battleflelds  of  Asia.  The  siunmer  rains 
will  hamjjer  American  air  support  for  Gov- 
f^.Timent  forces,  but  the  basic  military-po- 
.itical  balance  In  Vietnam  is  unlikely  to 
be  altered  in  the  course  of  the  stimmer  or 
afterward.     The  negotiations  rejected  by  the 


Commtmlsts  now  will  have  to  be  accepted  by 
them  at  some  later  date.  When  that  date 
api«x3aches.  the  precedent  of  a  bombing 
pause  undoubtedly  will  be  Invoked  again  to 
help  bring  about  the  negotiated  settlement 
that  not  only  Is  desirable,  but  Inevitable. 


Some  Problems  Facing  Soybean  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26.  1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  May  1965  issue  of 
Soybean  Digest  pomting  up  some  of  the 
problems  facing  the  industry : 

(From  the  Soybean  Digest,  May  1965] 

W.'^SHi.N-cTON  Digest:  Soybean  Exports  Hctit 

BY  Shipping  Subsidy 

(By  Jay  Richter) 

So\beiin  exports  will  they  be  hurt  by  spe- 
cial privileges  extended  to  U.S.  shipping 
companies? 

Thus  far,  most  people  feel,  soybean  exports 
have  not  been  unduly  harmed  by  cargo  pref- 
erences In  the  law  for  U.S.  shipping.  But 
there  is  growing  concern  about  tlic  matter — 
especially  with  trade  loosening  up  between 
the  free  world  and  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Legal  preferences  for  U.S.  shippiiig  i.i.ve 
been  in  force  for  some  while  under  food  for 
peace,  foreign  aid,  and  other  Government 
programs.  This  means,  for  example,  that  50 
percent  of  soybeans  sold  for  foreign  ctir- 
rencies  tmder  Public  Law  480  presumably 
have  liad  to  be  shipped  in  American  vessels. 

Tliis  requirement  has  increased  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  the  program  by  a  substantial 
amount.  U.S.  tramp  shipping  rates  on  grain 
are  generally  about  twice  as  hieli  as  foreign- 
flag  rates,  according  to  Great  Plains  Wheat. 
Inc..  an  association  of  U.S.  wheat  producers 
who  are  protesting  preferences  for  American 
shipping.  USDA's  top  hands  are  also  un- 
happy about  certain  aspects  of  the  subsidy 
lor  U.S.  maritime   Interests. 

They  are  especially  disgruntled  by  the  fact 
that  the  subsidy  charge  is  made  against 
USDA.  They  feel.  If  there  has  to  be  a  ship- 
ping subsidy,  that  it  should  be  charged  off 
against  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment such  as  Convmerce  and  Defense. 

The  50-percent  preference  regulation  Is 
costly.  The  last  couple  of  years  the  U.S. 
shipping  subsidy  has  Increased  the  cost  of 
the  Public  Law  480  program  by  about  $200 
million  each  year. 

Altogether,  since  it  has  been  in  effect,  the 
subsidy  has  cost  more  than  $114  billion. 

That  is  only  part  of  the  story. 

For  the  most  part,  until  recently,  there 
hasn't  been  much  concern  about  how  dollar 
shipments  move  abroad.  That  is  to  say.  if 
an  exporter  sold  a  commodity  to  a  foreign 
buyer  for  dollars,  he  would  ship  it  to  him 
as  he  pleased — on  any  vessels  he  chose. 

There  have  been  certain  restrictions  hav- 
ing to  do  with  recipient  countries — the  Com- 
munist nations,  for  example — but  no  re- 
quirements as  to  the  character  of  shipping 
used  by  a  commercial  exporter  in  a  dollar 
deal.  That  is.  vmtil  the  wheat  sales  of  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  to  Rtxssia. 

Although  wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
had  been  declared  "In  the  national  Interest." 
the  Commerce  Department  required  that  50 
percent  of  the  cargo  be  carried  in  vessels 
under  the  UJS.  flag.  Result  was  that  we  sold 
the  Russians  only  about  one-half  the  wheat 


that  we  coifld  have,  according  to  Great  Plains 
Wheat,  Inc. 

USDA  officials  have  stepped  into  the  argu- 
ment to  protest  the  application  of  the  50- 
percent  requirement  to  commercial  dollar 
deals  made  outside  of  Government  programs. 
The  actual  effect  Is  not  to  provide  additional 
business  for  the  U.S.  merchant  marine,  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  Murphy  re- 
cently told  a  Senate  committee,  "but  to  pre- 
vent U.S.  longshoremen,  U.S.  exporters,  and 
U.S.  formers  from  having  employment  and 
earnings  that  would  otherwise  accrue." 

Furthermore,  he  said,  the  adverse  effect 
on  the  U£.  balance  of  payments  "might  well 
be  In  the  range  of  $100  million  a  year." 

What  is  this  power  that  the  Government's 
Department  of  Commerce  has  over  independ- 
ent exporters,  and  how  does  it  apply  to  sob- 
beans?  The  office  In  Conunerce  dealing  with 
exp>ort  licensing  makes  these  points: 

1.  Practically  all  commodities  shipped 
abroad,  agricultural  and  otherwise,  require 
licensing  before  they  may  be  exported. 

2.  One  type  of  licensing  Is  called  "gen- 
eral." It  Is  routine,  applies  to  most  com- 
modities, and  caxises  little  trouble  to  ex- 
porters. 

3.  There  Is  a  second  type  of  licensing  done 
by  Commerce.  It  Is  called  "validated"  li- 
censing and  Involves  reference  to  a  "com- 
modity control  Ust." 

4.  Under  controlled  licensing,  certain  re- 
strictions may  be  placed  on  particular  com- 
modities and  on  dealings  with  various  na- 
tions. Until  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  for  exam- 
ple, U.S.  farm  products  on  which  our  Gov- 
ernment paid  on  export  subsidy  could  not 
be  shipped  to  countries  on  the  Commerce 
Department's  "Y"  list.  That  list  is  made  up 
of  Rtissia  and  most  of  the  Soviet  bloc  na- 
tions except  Poland  and  Rumania.  These 
latter  countries  are  on  the  "W"  list  and  re- 
strictions on  trade  with  them  are  leas  severe 
than  with  other  Communist  countries. 

How  about  soybeans? 

Tlie  50-percent  regulation  does  not  apply 
to  dollar  exports  of  beans,  and  It  probably 
won't  be  applied — or  so  you  gather  In  talking 
with  officials. 

Meantime,  however,  there  Is  apparently 
little  chance  that  480  shipments  of  beans  or 
other  commodities  can  be  made  In  the  future 
without  use  of  U.S.  vessels.  Requirementa 
that  50  percent  of  farm  products  sold  for  for- 
eign ctirrencies  should  move  In  American 
vessels  are  written  right  Into  the  Food  for 
Peace  1 480  law  i  itself. 

A    TR.^OEDY 

That  is  how  a  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Biu-eau  Federation  describes  the 
soybean  provisions  In  the  Administration's 
farm  proposals. 

In  testimony  on  Capitol  Hill  before  a 
House  Agricultiu-e  subcommittee,  the  Farm 
Bureau's  legislative  director,  John  C.  Lynn, 
said: 

"Wc  are  gravely  concerned  at  the  inclusion 
in  H.R.  7097  of  authority  for  the  Secretary  to 
permit  soybeans  to  be  grown  on  diverted 
wheat  and  feed  grain  acres,  and  the  allotted 
feed  grain  base  acreage  for  which  the  feed 
prain  payment  would  be  made.  In  our 
opinion  this  would  be  the  first  step  toward 
getting  soybeans  in  a  surplus  situation  so 
that  controls  could  be  applied  to  this  'won- 
der crop.'  " 

In  commenting  on  testimony  before  the 
House  Agriculture  subcommittees  concern- 
ing the  Administration  farm  proposals,  the 
Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Association 
had  this  to  say: 

"If  there  was  any  area  of  agreement  by 
almost  all  witnesses,  it  was  that  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  Administration's  proposal  to 
allow  USDA  to  i>ermit  soybean  plantings  on 
diverted  feed  grain  acreage.  Expressions  by 
witnesses  ranged  from  general  concern  to 
strong  opposition.  Members  of  the  subcom- 
mittees also  expressed  ooncem.    Representa- 
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tlve  PiNDLET,  of  Illinois,  told  Secretary  Free- 
man last  week  tbat  he  could  not  find  one 
farmer  in  Illinois  who  favored  the  Inclusion 
of  soybeans." 


Need  for  Uniform  State  Residency  Re- 
qnirements 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
OP 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  highly  Informative 
article  written  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  Congressman 
John  R.  Schmidhauser,  which  app>eared 
In  the  Michigan  Law  Review  of  Febru- 
ary 1963. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Congress- 
man Schmidhauser,  then  professor  of  po- 
litical science  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  conducted  a  penetrating  study  of 
the  various  State  residency  requirements 
for  voting  and  the  effect  they  have  upon 
our  highly  mobile  population. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciai-y 
Committee,  which  has  recently  com- 
pleted Its  study  of  the  voting  rights  bill, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  there  are  other  factors  besides  that 
of  race  which  disenfranchise  a  large 
number  of  potential  voters.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  Congressman  Schmid- 
hauser. estimated  that,  imder  our  uni- 
versal suffrage  system,  some  8  million 
citizens  In  1960  were  unable  to  meet  the 
various  residency  requirements  set  up  by 


State  statutes  and,  thus,  were  denied  the 
right  to  vote. 

As  our  population  continues  to  show 
a  tendency  toward  greater  mobility,  the 
necessity  Increases  for  a  uniformity 
among  our  State  residency  requirements. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Congressman 
Schmidhauser,  Is  to  be  commended  for 
bringing  this  vital  problem  to  our  atten- 
tion and  to  all  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  rectifying  this  Inequity  \ivithin 
our  system.  i 

The  article  follows :  | 

IProm  the  Michigan  Law  Review,  vol   61. 

No.  4,  February  1963] 

Residency    Requirements    for    Voting    a.nd 

THE  Tensions  or  a   Mobile  Society 

( By  John  R.  Schmidhauser  i 

("No  man  can  boast  of  a  higher  privilege 
than  the  right  granted  to  citizens  of  our 
State  and  Nation  of  equal  Suffrage  and 
thereby  to  equal  representation  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Unfler  our  Con- 
stitution that  right  Is  absolute.  It  is  one  of 
which  he  cannot  be  deprived,  either  deliber- 
ately or  by  inaction  on  the  part  of  a  legis- 
lature."') 

The  spirit  of  contemporary  appellate  de- 
cisionmaking in  the  field  of  voting  rights  is 
daring  and  realistic.  This  spirit  is  perhaps 
best  exemplified  by  the  Supreme  Court's  re- 
cent decision  in  Baker  v.  Carr*  While  de- 
liberate deprivations  of  voting  rights  assume 
a  variety  of  forms,  the  most  blatant  have 
been  grounded  upon  racial  discrimination. 
The  1961  report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  indicates  that  in  approximately 
100  counties  in  8  Southern  States  most  Ne- 
gro citizens  are  prevented  from  voting.' 
Economic  conisderations  also  have  been  re- 
cently invoked  to  provide  a  basis  for  dis- 
enfranchisement.  In  Virginia  in  November 
1962  approval  was  sought,  albeit  unsuccess- 
fully, of  a  State  constitutional  amendment 
rendering  persons  who  were  not  freeholders 
of  land  ineligible  to  vote  on  bond  issue  ref- 
erendums  for  new  schools,  streets,  libraries, 
and  other  local  improvements.'     Most  of  the 


Footnotes  at  end  of  sjjeech. 


deliberate  efforts  at  invidious  restriction  ( f 
suffrage  have  received  searching  analysis  by 
the  XJS.  Civil  Rights  Oommlssion.  But  one  of 
the  most  striking  examples  of  denial  or 
voting  rights  because  of  legislative  inaction 
that  arising  from  outmoded  State  residency 
requirements  for  voting,  was  omitted  from 
the  long  list  of  "problems  still  unsolved' 
which  was  compiled  by  the  Commission  in 
1961. • 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  persons  otherwise 
qualified  to  vote  are  disenfranchised  by  the 
complex  of  State  residency  requirements  and 
to  assess  the  practical  and  constitutional  a.^- 
pects  of  any  statutory  prospects  for  chanpe 

What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  o; 
disenfranchisement  through  the  oi>eraticr. 
of  State  residency  requirements?  Two  sali- 
ent factors  are  involved:  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  particular  State  residency  re- 
quirements and  the  mobility  of  the  popuhi- 
tlon  of  the  United  States.  Certainly  the  re- 
strictive nature  of  State  residency  require- 
ments for  voting  would  not  seriously  affect 
voting  participtatlon  if  Americans  were  no- 
inveterate  movers. 

Geographic  mobility  has  intensified  at  ; 
comparativrty  steady  rate  in  every  decade 
since  1900.  Historical  censvLS  data  indicate 
that  the  percentage  of  persons  who  do  not 
live  in  the  State  of  their  birth  has  in  1960 
increased  by  5.7  percent  over  the  percentage 
of  such  persons  in  1900.  The  shift  is  much 
more  striking  among  nonwhites  than  among 
whites.  The  percentage  of  nonwhites  whi 
do  not  live  in  the  State  of  their  birth  hn.«; 
increased  by  12.2  percent  (27.7  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population  in  1960  as  compared  wit!; 
15.5  percent  In  1900).  For  whites  the  in- 
crease is  modest — 4.7  percent  (26.1  percent 
of  the  Nation's  population  in  1960  as  com- 
pared with  21.4  percent  in  1900).  Demo- 
graphically,  the  highest  pxercentage  of  person- 
living  in  States  in  which  they  were  not  born 
is  found  in  urban  settings  (29.4  percent) .  the 
next  highest  in  rural  nonfarm  areas  (22  ; 
percent ) ,  and  the  lowest  in  rural  farm  area.- 
(12.1  percent).  These  and  subsequent  mi- 
gration data  were  derived  from  Census  Bu- 
reau sources  partially  reproduced  in  the  twi 
charts  and  the  map.  [See  charts  I  and  II 
Map  not  printed  in  the  Record.] 
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Chvrt  II. — Residence  5  years  prior  to  census  dale,  hy  color,  for  the  United  States,  urban  and  rural,  1960,  and  for  conterminous   United 

States,  1960  and  1940  ' 
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census  date  and  color 
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llifferent  house  In  the 

United  States 

Same  county 

Different  county 

Same  State 

Different  State. 

,\l)road 

Place  of  prior  residence 
not  reported  • 


Total 


Percent  distribution 


United  States,  1%0 
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minous 
United 
States 


Total' Urban 


Rural  Rural 
non-  I  farm  ' 
farm 


1960 
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Residence  5  years  prior  to 
census  date  and  color 


159, 003, 807 


100.0 
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100.0  1100.0    100.0^100.0     100.0 


79, 331. 022 
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31.3 
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47.2 
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(«) 

(») 
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13.0 
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5.4 

.3 


WHrrx 

Population  5  years  old  arul  over. 

Same  house. 

Different     house     in     the 

United  States 

Same  country 

Different  country 

Same  State 

Different  State 

Abroad 

Place  of  prior  residence  not 
reported  • 


Total 


Peroent  distribution 


United  States,  1960 


I  'Rural 

Total  Urban  non- 

I  farm 


I 
Rural; 
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minous 
United 
States 


1960  I  1940 


141,  472, 113 


100.0      100.0  llOO.O    100.0 


100.0 


NOWTHITK 


70, 912,  796 

66,704,903 
40,863,788 
25,  841, 115 

12,  762,  940 

13,  078, 166 
1,834,946 
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47.2 
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Population  5  years  old  au.l  over. I  17,531,094    100.0 


100.0  jioo.  0  ;ioo.  0 


Same  house 
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1  Adapted  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  "U.S.  Censua  of  Population:  1960,  Gen-  the  s;iiiio  vour.ty  or  quasl-oounty  (cities  of  100.0<Ki  or  more  and  the  balance  of  their 

eral.  Social,  and  Economic  Ch.iracterlstics.  U.S.  Summary,"  Final  Report  PC(1)-1C  countie^l  in  1935  not  tabulated  separately. 

.  \9fy'2).  table  71.     Reproduced  with  the  ix^rmlssion  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  '  In  19<)0,  comprises  persons  who  moved  but  for  whoin  place  of  residence  In  1955  was 

-  Persons  living  in  the  same  liouso  in  1935  and  persons  living  in  a  different  house  in  not  reimrtcd.    In  1940.  comprises  persons  for  whom  mipnition  status  w;is  not  reported. 


These  three  basic  sources  of  demographic 
information  underscore  the  following  salient 
features  concerning  interstate  mobility:  (a) 
Such  mobility  has  increased  steadily  since 
1900:  (b)  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  more 
intense  for  nonwhites  than  for  whites;  and 
(C)  geographically,  interstate  mobility  is 
raos^i  characteristic  of  urban  dwellers,  is  next 
highest  among  rural  nonfarm  dwellers,  and 
'.east  significant  among  rural  farm  dwellers. 
With  respect  to  intrastate  and  interstate 
mobility,  the  census  data  indicate  that  (a) 
nearly  half  of  the  urban  and  rural  nonfarm 
dwellers  moved  to  a  difl^erent  house  in  the 
o  years  prior  to  1960,  (b)  over  17  percent  of 
Mich  urban  and  rural  nonfarm  dwellers 
moved  to  a  different  county  dtxring  the  same 
i;me  period,  (c)  rural  farm  dwellers  expeii- 
.■:iced  a  markedly  lower  rate  of  movement, 
di  nonwhites  generally  had  a  somewhat 
nigher  rate  of  movement  than  whites,  and 
•  e)  nonwhites  from  rural  farm  areas  experi- 
enced a  markedly  higher  rate  of  movement 
:itan  whites.  In  short,  the  foregoing  demo- 
graphic information  suggests  that  the  per- 
sons most  likely  to  be  adversely  affected  by 
:  :gid  State  residency  requirements  for  voting 
■  re  those  caught  up  in  the  two  major  his- 
toric streams  of  domestic  migration — from 
farm  and  small  town  to  city,  and  from  the 
South  to  other  regions  of  the  United  States. 
Given  an  intensive  rate  of  geographic 
mobility  in  the  1960's,  what  is  the  precise 
nature  of  State  residency  laws  affecting  vot- 
ing'? Modern  laws  of  tills  geru-e  are  surpris- 
r.igly  vmiform  in  regard  to  their  theoretical 
bases  de.^pite  considerable  diversity  in  the 
details  of  such  legislation.  In  general.  State 
residency  requirement  laws  concerning  vot- 
ing have  reflected  two  fundamental  assump- 
"ions  which  were  especially  important  in 
19th-century  America.  First,  liberal  de- 
mocracy, while  presupposing  the  accessibility 
of  voting  facilities,  requires  that  adequate 
Safeguards  be  devised  to  inhibit  corruption 
jf  elections.    Harsh  19th-centtiry  experience 


with  "floaters"  and  the  organized  voting  of 
transients'  continues  to  influence  strongly 
the  development  of  residency  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  exercise  of  suffrage.  For  ex- 
ample, the  major  concern  xmderlylng  the 
voting  registration  recommendations  of  the 
National  Municipal  League  Is  the  desire  to 
thwart  voting  fraud."  Secondly,  State  resi- 
dency requirements  for  voting  reflect  19th- 
century  conceptions  of  federalism  which,  in 
practical  effect,  embody  State  dominance  of 
the  voting  process  regardless  of  whether  the 
officers  to  be  filled  are  National,  State,  or 
Icxial.  A  rationale  which  has  often  been 
invoked  to  reinforce  argiiments  for  State  con- 
tiol  of  voter  registration  requirements  is  the 
notion  that  a  voter  shotild  have  roots  In  the 
community  of  sufficient  permanence  to  In- 
sure adequate  familiarity  with  local  candi- 
dates and  issues.  TixlB  concept  of  the  "en- 
lightened" voter  has  relevance  for  State  and 
local  elections,  but  hsis  been  subjected  to 
increasing  criticism  because  It  is  not  ger- 
mane to  presidential  elections." 

Specifically,  the  reqtilrements  for  a  mini- 
mum term  of  residence  within  a  State,  vary- 
mg  from  6  months  in  12  States  to  a  high  of 
2  years  in  4  States,  present  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty to  the  mobile  who  wish  to  vote  In  elec- 
tions for  national  legislators  or  presidential 
and  vice-presidential  electors.  In  a  few  In- 
stances, fairly  lengthy  county,  district  or 
precinct  reqtiirements  also  bar  voting. ••  The 
complex  of  these  residency  requlremente  for 
voting  constitutes,  quantitatively,  the  single 
greatest  Impediment  to  voting  by  those  de- 
siring to  do  so.  The  American  Heritage 
Foundation  has  systematically  analyzed  the 
catises  of  nonvoting  in  several  recent  presi- 
dential and  congressional  elections.  For 
1960.  the  foundation  indicated  that  approxi- 
mately 104  million  adult  citizens  were  of 
voting  age  at  the  time  of  the  November 
elections.     Of  these.  It  estimated  that  8  mil- 


lion were  mobile  adults  unable  to  meet  State, 
country  c»"  precinct  residency  requirements 
set  by  State  statutes."     (See  chart  m.) 

Chart  III. — Residence  required  by  States  for 
country.  State,  county,  and  district  (or 
precinct)  in  1962  ' 
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4 
34 

3 
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1 
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12 

6.:::;;;:::::::: 
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6 
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•M 1 

40 1 1 
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16 

15 

10 
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....... 

8 
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I          63 

1          63 

53 

SS 
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'  Informational  source:  The  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments: The  Book  of  the  SUtes  1962-63,  p.  20  (1962); 
chart  form  source  (with  mlnof  revisions^:  Ooldman, 
"Move — Lose  Your  \ote,"  45  National  Municipal 
Rev.  6,  7,  (1956). 

'  States  require  that  the  voter  shall  have  l<een  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  for  at  least  90  daj-s. 

'  Included  In  these  fifnires  are  the  requireuients  for 
voting  in  Ciuam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  \irgin  l?l,iiuls. 

The  American  Heritage  Foundation  empha- 
sizes the  impact  of  residency  laws  upon  what 
it  calls  otir  better  educated  and  more  re- 
sponsible citizens — people  with  the  initiative 
and  character  needed  to  pull  up  stakes  and 
seek    advancement    In    a    new    conununity. 
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Many  are  educators,  lawyers,  clergymen; 
'Others  are  business  executives.'"  Dlsenfran- 
chlsement  by  State  residency  requirements 
may,  however,  have  a  greater  effect  upon  non- 
professionals, particularly  those  who  through 
occupational  necessity  are  condemned  to 
ceaseless  geographical  movement.  Perhaps 
the  plight  of  the  migratory  farmworker  In 
America  best  exemplifies  this  type  of  disen- 
f  ranchlsement  : 

"Migratory  farm  laborers  move  restlessly 
over  the  face  of  the  land,  but  they  neither 
belong  to  the  land  nor  does  the  land  belong 
to  them.  They  pass  through  community 
after  commxinity,  but  they  neither  claim  the 
community  as  a  home  nor  does  the  com- 
munity claim  them."  '■' 

"  .  Technological  changes  have  brought  forced 
mobility  to  skilled  as  well  as  unskilled  work- 
ers. Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz  has 
stated  that,  in  1962,  35,000  persons  were 
being  "pushed  out  of  their  Jobs'"  by  the  de- 
velopment of  automated  industrial  proc- 
esses.'* Similarly,  the  movement  of  econom- 
ically distressed  farmers  to  urban  centers  and 
of  ethnically  disadvantaged  Negroes  from  the 
South  provides  additional  evidence  that  dls- 
enfranchisement  by  State  residency  require- 
ments is  not  the  unique  burden  of  the  mid- 
dle-class professional. 

Viewed  from  the  perspective  of  the  State 
legislatures,  residency  requirements  for  vot- 
ing are  part  of  a  complex  of  residency  provi- 
sions governing  a  wide  variety  of  matters. 
Not  only  Is  voting  contingent  upon  particular 
State  residency  requirements,  but  so  also  are 
public  office  holding,  the  use  of  some  State 
courts,  the  practice  of  many  professions,  the 
securing  of  public  financial  assistance,  and 
public  medical,  psychiatric,  child  welfare,  and 
adoption  services."  State  legislatures  derive 
their  authority  to  impose  residency  require- 
ments for  voting  not  only  from  the  provi- 
sions of  their  respective  State  constitutions 
but  also  from  the  Federal  Constitution.  But 
the  problems  basic  to  the  task  of  rendering 
State  residency  requirements  for  voting  more 
equitable  to  the  mobile  are  political  as  well 
as  constitutional.  Consequently,  the  occa- 
sional suggestion  that  Congress  assume  re- 
Bponslbllity  to  correct  the  situation '"  has 
been  treated  as  being  both  political  and  con- 
stitutionally impractical.  Indeed,  the  im- 
mediate efforts  to  permit  voting  by  movers 
were  made  with  seemingly  full  acceptance  of 
the  notion  of  State  primacy  in  the  field. 
Whether  this  approach  actually  meets  the 
test  of  practicality  and  whether  it  constitutes 
the  only  constitutionally  acceptable  course 
are  the  questions  to  be  answered. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  major  efforts 
to  alleviate  the  dlsenfranchlsement  of  the 
mobile  in  the  1950's  and  early  1960's  have 
been  predicated  upon  the  assumption  that 
State  action  was  the  only  feasible  solution. 
Xn  1953.  the  Connecticut  Legislature  passed 
a  law  permitting  former  Connecticut  resi- 
dents to  vote  for  presidential  and  vice-pres- 
idential electors  for  15  months  after  they 
had  moved  from  the  State  or  until  they 
had  fulfilled  the  residency  requirements  of 
the  State  to  whlcli  they  had  moved.  If  this 
occurred  within  15  months.  In  the  same 
year,  Wisconsin  adopted  a  different  approach 

by  passing  legislation  permitting  new  resi- 
dents— who  would  have  been  eligible  to  vote 
In  the  State  from  whence  they  came  had  they 
remained  there  until  election  day — to  vote 
for  presidential  and  vlce-presldentlal  elec- 
tors.'' By  1959,  several  additional  States  had 
adopted  laws  embodying  either  the  Connecti- 
cut or  Wisconsin  approach.  These  inceptions 
of  State  legislative  activity  underscored  one 
of  the  characteristic  practical  shortcomings 
of  dependence  upon  State  action— lack  of 
uniformity. 

In  its  initial  consideration  of  the  voting 
problems  of  the  mobile  in  1952,  the  Council 
of  State   Governments    did   not    denl    with 
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positive  legislation  but  chose  to  attack  pos- 
sible national  intervention  in  the  matter. 
Consequently,  by  the  time  the  oouncil  made 
a  formal  recommendation  in  1956.  the  con- 
tradictory approaches  made  by  Connecticut 
and  Wisconsin  were  being  appraised  by  their 
sister  States.  The  council  adopted  a  reso- 
lution supporting  the  Connecticut  plan.  In 
1955  the  National  Congress  adopted  a  con- 
current resolution  suggesting  that  the  States 
meet  the  problem,  but  the  resolution  did  not 
specify  which  of  the  two  solutioCK  it  deemed 
best.'"  Finally,  in  August  1982,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws  adopted  a  proposed  uniform 
act  embodying  the  essentials  of  the  Connec- 
ticut plan.  Section  l  of  this  uniform  act 
provides  : 

"Kach  citizen  of  the  United  States  who. 
immediately  prior  to  his  removal  to  this 
State,  was  a  citizen  of  another  State  and  who 
has  been  a  resident  of  this  State  prior  to 
a  presidential  election  is  entitled  to  vote 
for  presidential  and  vice  presidential  elec- 
tors at  that  election,  but  not  for  other  offi- 
ces. If  (1)  he  otherwise  possesses  the  sub- 
stantive qualifications  to  vote  in  this  State, 
except  the  requirement  of  residence  [and 
registration];  and  (2)  he  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act." 

Even  before  the  drafting  of  the  proposed 
uniform  act  by  the  Commissioners,  several 
States  had  modified  their  residency  require- 
ments for  voting  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
necticut or  Wisconsin  model.  Prior  to  1950, 
a  number  of  States  had  adopted  return-to- 
vote  clauses  designed  to  modifj'  residency 
requirements  to  permit  intrastate  movers  to 
cast  ballots  in  their  former  precinct*.  The 
comprehensive  study  by  Yates »  indicated, 
however,  that  no  State  had  used  the  retiUTi- 
to-vote  clatise  to  alleviate  the  problem  for 
Interstate  movers.  After  1950.  several  sig- 
nificant statutory  approaches  were  utilized 
to  meet  the  growing  problem  of  interstate 
movers  and  to  render  voting  easier  for  intra- 
state movers  as  well,  and  the  period  between 
1950  and  1962  was  one  of  intensified  al- 
though nonuniform  activity.  Si.x  States 
have  reduced  their  State,  county  or  precinct 
time-of-resldence  requirements  for  voting.^' 
Twelve  States  have  added  or  extended  re- 
tiu-n-to-vote  clauses  affecting  intrastate 
movers.==' 

Eight  have  adopted  a  suspen.slon  of  their 
State  residency  requirement  for  voting  for 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  electors 
(the  Wisconsin  approach). »  Two  States 
adopted  a  return-to-vote  clause  (actually  by 
absentee  ballot)  applicable  to  movers  "who 
had  left  their  States.^  One  State  has 
adopted  both  the  Wisconsin  and  Connecticut 
approaches.^  With  respect  to  the  espousal  of 
the  Connecticut  approach  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  for  Uniform 
State  Laws,  the  immediate  prosptct  for  uni- 
formity appear  to  be  dim.  in  fact,  three  of 
the  adoptions  of  the  Wisconsin  approach 
were  made  in  November  1962.  only  3  months 
after  the  Commissioners  had  indicated  sup- 
port of  the  alternative  plan.^' 

Against  this  backdrop  of  nonuniformity 
and  strong  emphasis  upon  States  rights  con- 
ceptions of  the  status  of  residency  require- 
ments for  voting,  persistent  advocacy  has 
developed  for  a  larger  role  for  the  National 
Congress  In  these  matters.  As  early  as  1952, 
the  National  Institute  of  Municipal  Clerks 
advocated  action  by  Congress  to  alleviate 
the  voting  problems  of  Interstate  movers.-"^ 
By  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's,  increasing 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  need  for  na- 
tional rather  than  State  action  with  respect 
to  voting  residency  requlrementp  affecting 
congressional  and  presidential  elections. 
Professor  Goldman,  writing  in  the  National 
MunlclF>al  Review,  argued : 

"Congress,  for  example,  could  direct  that 
no  citizen  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote 
in  a  congressional  election  for  failtu-e  to 
meet  a  residence  requirement.     To  prevent 


fraud  or  indiscriminate  voting  behavior.  Con- 
gress could  make  special  provision  for  ade- 
quate identification  of  recently  arrived  voter.s 
in  a  commtinity."  ^ 

In  particular,  the  clash  of  constitutional 
views  which  emerged  in  debates  over  pro- 
posed civil  rights  legislation  in  Congres,'- 
stimulated  extended  debate  in  the  law  jour- 
nals. From  these  exchanges  a  body  of  dor- 
iriues  justifying  extension  of  national  i-:- 
fluence  has  developed.™ 

What  are  the  salient  constitutional  issues  ■ 
Senator  Ervin,  of  North  Carolina,  recent Iv 
summarized  the  traditional  States  rights  ar- 
guments.^" He  argued  that  "the  States  alone 
possess  the  right  to  establish  qualifications 
for  voting.""  This  derives  frc«n  article  I 
section  2,  and  the  17th  amendment  which, 
specifically  provide  that  the  electors  for  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  "in  each  State 
shall  have  the  Qualifications  requisite  for 
Electors  of  the  most  numerous  Branch  of  the 
State  Legislature."  Senator  Eavrw  cited  an 
1879  Supreme  Court  decision"  as  evidence 
that  the  Court  was  committed  to  this  view- 
point soon  after  the  CivU  War.  Supporters 
of  Senator  Ervin's  position  occasionally  in- 
voke the  historic  experience  of  residents  in 
Federal  enclaves  scattered  throughout  the 
States  as  verifying  contentions  of  exclusive 
State  control  of  the  qualifications  of  presi- 
dential and  congressional  electors.  Further- 
more, the  two  major  proposals  for  alleviating 
the  effect  of  rigid  State  residency  require- 
ments for  voting  which  emerged  in  the  first 
full-scale  congressional  consideration  of  the 
problem  were  predicated  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  State  primacy  Ln  the  matter  of 
voting  qualifications  was  tmquestioned. 

In  1961  consideration  was  given  to  the  resi- 
dency requirement  problem  In  hearings  be- 
fore a  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee.-'-" 
Senator  Kefauver,  of  Tennessee,  proposed 
adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding that: 

"The  residence  requirement  for  voting  for 
President  and  Vice  President  shall  be  resi- 
dence within  one  of  the  several  States  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  1  year.  A  qualified 
voter  changing  residence  from  one  State  to 
another  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  by  absentee  ballot 
in  the  State  from  which  he  moves  for  a  pe- 
riod of  2  years  after  the  change  of  residence 
provided  he  Is  not  qualified  to  vote  in  an- 
other State  within  that  period."  ^ 

Senator  Keating,  of  New  York,  proposed  an 
amendment  which  would  lower  the  State 
residency  requirements  for  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  electors  to  90  days.^  The 
fact  that  both  Senators  Kefauver  and  Keat- 
ing felt  that  a  constitutional  amendment  was 
necessary  purportedly  substantiated  (or  Ju- 
diciously sought  to  avoid)  the  claims  of  ad- 
vocates of  State  primacy  regarding  voting 
qualifications.  In  terms  of  the  prospects  of 
voluntary  and  uniform  State  action  to  meet 
the  problem.  Senators  Keating  and  Kefauver 
were  strong  in  their  expressions  of  disbelief 
in  the  practicality  of  relying  upon  State 
action.* 

What,  If  anything,  can  be  said  for  direct 
congressional  action  through  ordinary  leg- 
islation? Pr:igmatically.  the  profcpeot.s  foi 
adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
patterned  after  those  proposed  by  Senator.- 
Kefauver  and  Keating  are  exceedingly  slim 
Similarly,  the  possibilities  for  voluntary  uni- 
form State  action  are  slight.  Not  only  "is  the 
nonuniform  and  rather  sporadic  experience 
of  the  past  decade  discouraging,  but  also. 
becau.se  residency  requirements  for  voting 
are  often  written  into  the  State's  fund.i- 
ment.il  law.  me.iningful  change  can  be  .\c- 
cojnpli.shed  in  many  States  only  throueh 
amendment  of  the  State  constitution.  .Ad- 
vocates of  State  activity  argue  on  the  .lu- 
thority  of  article  II,  section  1,  clause  2  and 
McPhcTiiOn  V.  Blacker,^-  that  State  constitu- 
tional reciuirements  for  a  minimum  term  of 
residence  have  no  limiting  authoritv  in  sit- 
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nations  where  a  State  legislature  prescribes 
lesser  requirements  for  those  voting  for 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  electors." 
Tet  the  strong  resistance  to  this  interpreta- 
tion that  developed  at  recent  Governors  con- 
ferences portends  extended  political  debate 
and  prolonged  litigation  should  an  attempt 
to  implement  this  approach  be  made.  In 
short,  tlie  practical  and  constitutional  dif- 
ficulties Inherent  in  State  activity  suggest 
that  a  thorough  appraisal  of  the  alternative 
of  direct  congressional  action  via  ordinary 
lf»gislation  might  be  appropriate. 

Direct  congressional  action  would  meet 
the  need  for  uniformity  and  could  also  incor- 
porate provisions  which  would  embody  full 
rocognitlon  of  he  fact  that  modern  America 
i.  a  highly  mooUe  society.  Professor  Gold- 
man has  specifically  recommended  that 
'Congress  develop  some  system  of  reward  for 
tnose  States  adopting  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments to  allow  recently  moved  voters  to  ex- 
ercise the  franchise  In  presidential  elections 
without  undue  delay  upon  arrival  to  the  new 
residence."  •*  Because  concern  about  pos- 
sible fraud  has  been  a  prime  topic  In  every 
seriotis  discussion  about  the  possibility  of 
minimizing  residency  requirements,  Gold- 
man has  also  suggested  that  modern  iden- 
tification techniques  be  adapted  to  the  reg- 
istration and  voting  process.  In  order  to 
provide  an  effective  and  nationwide  system. 
Congress  should,  he  concluded,  create  a  Na- 
lional  Board  of  Elections."  These  sugges- 
tions, if  properly  Implemented,  would  render 
State  residency  requirements  more  flexible 
.:nd  yet  stifflcient  to  inhibit  fraud. 

What  constitutional    justification   can   be 
found   for  such  congressional  intervention? 
Perhaps  the  boldest  and  most  direct  invoca- 
:  ion  of  constitutional  scripttu^e  can  be  made 
•.vith  respect  to  section  2  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment.    Vitalization  of  this  provision  wotild 
I'lhibit    the    setting    of    residency    require- 
ntents  for  voting  by  the  States  by  reducing 
::    state's    representation    in    the    House    of 
Representatives  when  the  right  to  vote  "is 
denied  to   any   of  the   male   inhabitants   of 
.■^uch  state,  being  21  years  of  age,  and  citl- 
ens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
vbridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion 
■r  other  crime.""     The  historical  record  of 
he   adoption   of  this   amendment   and   the 
iteral  interpretation  of  the  penalty  clause 
aiderscore  the  fact  that  this  embodies  the 
'nost  direct  of  Federal  constitutional  limi- 
:  itions  upon  the  powers  of  the  States." 

The  considerations  In  the  Slaughter-House 
1  ases  ♦*  which  impelled  Mr.  Ji^stice  Miller 
o  reject  John  Archibald  Campbell's  argu- 
ment that  the  relationship  of  individuals  to 
the  Nation  had  been  fundamentally  altered 
.\t  the  expense  of  the  States  no  longer  ob- 
tained. Indeed,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Justice 
Field  and  his  fellow  dissenters  in  Slaughter- 
Ilouse  have  long  been  recognized  as  more 
.successful  prophets,  as  to  the  due  process  and 
oqual  protection  clauses,  than  Mr.  Justice 
Miller  suggests  that  implementation  of  the 
penalty  clause  of  the  14th  sunendment  would 
be  consistent  with  contemporary  develop- 
ments in  Federal-State  relations. 
The   prospect  that  the   equal  protection 

'.ause  of  the  14th  amendment  may  be  in- 
voked as  a  limitation  on  State  power  to  set 
voting  qualifications  has  received  extensive 
"Consideration  as  a  result  of  the  recent  con- 
sresslonal  debates  over  poll  tax  and  literacy 
rest  provisions.  It  Is  pertinent  to  note  that 
*lie  clause  was  first  invoked  for  this  purpose 

n  Pope  V.  Williams,'*  a  1904  case  Involving 
.1  complicated  State  residency  requirement 
for  voting,  and  that  the  possibility  was  com- 
mented upon  favorably  by  the  Court  even 
though  the  circumstances  did  not  warrant 
ipplication  in  that  case. 

In  the  oral  argtunent  for  plaintiff  in  that 
c.ise,  the  contention  was  made  that: 

"On  the  transfer  of  residence  from  one 
state  to  another  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States    is   vested   'with   the   same   rights   as 


other  citizens  of  that  State.'  •  •  •  This 
necessarily  Includes  the  right  not  to  be  arbi- 
trarily discriminated  against  in  the  acquisi- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  political  rights,  be- 
cause of  his  removal  from  another  State. 
The  statute  may,  therefore,  properly  be  held 
also  to  be  repugnant  to  the  second  section 
of  the  fourth  ar^cle  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States."  « 

In  reply,  the  attorney  for  the  State  of 
Maryland  argued: 

"Tests,  qualifications,  disqualifications, 
denials,  abridgments,  distinctions,  inequali- 
ties, may  still  lawftilly  be  made  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  States,  provided  only  they  do  not 
discriminate  against  the  Negro. 

"If  they  apply  equally,  impartially  and  uni- 
formly to  white  and  black  citizens  alike, 
they  are  npt  condemned  by  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  amend- 
ments. They  may  perhaps  cost  the  States  a 
reduction  in  their  congressional  representa- 
tions in  the  proportion  in  which  the  number 
of  adult  males  disfranchised  in  such  State 
legislation  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  its 
adult  m€tle  population.  But  this  is  the  only 
legal  consequence,  and  there  is  not  warrant 
for  the  contention  that  the  Federal  judiciary 
can  also  declare  such  legislation  absolutely 
void.''  *■ 

Mr.  Justice  Peckham,  in  ruling  against  the 
plaintiff,  did  not  see  fit  to  utilize  the  equal 
protection  clatise,  but  left  no  doubt  that  the 
clause  could  be  Invoked  against  State  voting 
regulations  of  a  discriminatory  nature.  He 
speculated : 

"The  question  might  arise  if  an  exclusion 
from  the  privilege  of  voting  were  founded 
upon  the  particular  State  from  which  the 
person  came,  excluding  from  that  privilege, 
for  Instance,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
coming  from  Georgia  and  allowing  it  to  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  coming  from 
New  York,  or  any  other  State.  In  such  case, 
an  argument  might  be  urged  that,  under  the 
14th  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, the  citizen  from  Georgia  was  by  the 
State  statute  deprived  of  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws."  " 

In  the  m>odem  context,  the  unusually  long 
residency  required  for  voting  in  several  of 
the  Southern  States  may  well  constitute  in- 
vidious discrimination  against  poor  whites 
and  Negroes  who  by  occupational  necessity 
are  forced  to  migrate  seasonally.  This  sort 
of  discrimination,  properly  documented, 
could  provide  a  judicially  acceptable  basis 
for  Invocation  of  the  equal  protection  clause 
as  a  limitation  upon  State  authority  to  set 
voting  qualifications."  But  where  the  Im- 
pact of  rigid  and  long  residency  requirements 
does  not  fall  in  a  manner  suggestive  of 
ethnic,  class,  or  economic  discrimination, 
public  policy  alternatives  predicated  upon 
assumptions  of  congressional  supremacy  In 
the  field  of  voting  rights  deserve  full  consid- 
eration and  effective  implementation. 

Electoral  procedures  which  makes  citizen- 
ship participation  difficult  affect  not  only  the 
rate  of  participation  but  often  influence  the 
partisan  direction  of  balloting.  Thus  the 
ethnic,  occupational  or  political  groups 
which  have,  and  realize  that  they  have,  only 
a  very  limited  ability  to  Influence  elections 
and  subsequent  public  policy  often  are  ori- 
ented toward  the  minority  political  party 
within  their  Stete.  When  a  longstanding 
majority  party  enacts  statutes  which  render 
voting  more  difficult,  it  serves  not  only  to 
enhance  its  own  position  but  to  weaken  the 
sense  of  public  obligation  of  some  elements 
in  the  citizenry  and  to  render  more  difficult 
the  development  of  effective  two-party 
competition."  These  latter  elements  are 
traditionally  considered  foundations  of  the 
democratic  process. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  United  States  v. 
Classics,'^  recognized  that  Congress  had  a 
constitutional  obligation  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  elections  for  Representatives  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.     The  salient 


commitment  of  Classic  is  that  those  elements 
in  such  electoral  processes  which  are  Integ- 
ral fall  within  proper  congressional  au- 
thority under  article  I,  section  4,  and  article 
I.  section  8,  clause  18.  Specifically,  the  ma- 
jority wrote: 

"While,  in  a  loose  sense,  the  right  to  vote 
for  Representatives  in  Congress  is  some- 
times spwken  of  as  a  right  derived  from 
the  States  •  •  •  this  statement  Is  true  only 
In  the  sense  that  the  States  are  authorized 
by  the  Constitution,  to  legislate  on  the  sub- 
ject as  provided  by  section  2  of  article  I,  to 
the  extent  that  Congress  has  not  restricted 
State  action  by  the  exercise  of  Its  powers  to 
regulate  elections  under  section  4  and  its 
more  general  power  under  article  I,  section 
8.  clause  18  of  the  Constitution  'to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  propter 
to  carry  into  execution  the  foregoing  pow- 
ers.' "  •-■ 

Similar  interpretative  justification  for  con- 
gressional intervention  can  be  found  regard- 
ing voting  for  presidential  and  vice-presi- 
dential electors  in  Btcrroughs  v.  United 
States'^"  There  the  Court  held  that  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925  could 
be  applied  to  such  electors. 

Indeed,  Congress  has  successfully  invoked 
not  only  the  constitutional  provisions  di- 
rectly referring  to  elections,  but  also  the 
war  power  and  its  power  to  govern  Federal 
territory.  In  a  1942  act,**  for  example,  Con- 
gress granted  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
the  right  to  vote  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  presidential  and  vice -presidential 
electors  without  fulfillment  of  vartotis  State 
registration,  residency,  or  poll  tax  require- 
ments. The  validity  of  this  act  has  not  been 
tested  constitutionally  "  Similarly  ccmunen- 
tators  argue  that  Congress  may,  if  it  desires, 
draft  legislation  insuring  that  residents  of 
enclaves  under  exclusive  Federal  Jurisdiction 
may  vote  for  Federal  officers  in  elections  reg- 
ulated by  authorities  of  the  State  surround- 
ing the  enclave."  That  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready assumed  such  authority  is  found  In 
the  statute  relating  to  the  voting  rtghts  of 
persons  living  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Shenandoah  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
Virginia."    The  statute  provides: 

"Persons  residing  in  or  on  any  of  the  said 
lands  embraced  In  said  Shenandoah  National 
Park  shall  have  the  right  to  establish  a  vot- 
ing residence  In  Virginia  by  reason  thereof, 
and  the  consequent  right  to  vote  at  all  elec- 
tions within  the  county  or  city  In  which 
said  land  or  lands  upon  which  they  reside 
are  located  upon  like  terms  and  conditions, 
and  to  the  same  extent,  as  they  would  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  such  oounty  or  city  If 
the  said  lands  on  which  they  reside  had 
not  been  deeded  or  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  of  America."  » 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  mobile  voter  lies  not  In  spec- 
ulation over  alternative  modes  of  constitu- 
tional interpretation.  Justification  for  uni- 
form legislation  can  be  derived  from  a  va- 
riety of  constitutional,  stautory  and  Judicial 
sources.  Clearly,  Impediments  to  such  con- 
gressional action  are  political  rather  than 
constitutional.  Yet  the  tensions  of  our  mo- 
bile society  have  themselves  pointed  toward 
bolder  Federal  activity  in  the  field  of  voting 
rights.  To  the  extent  that  urbanltes  achieve 
greater  representation  In  the  State  legisla- 
tures and  the  National  House  of  Represent- 
atives, their  self-interest  renders  politically 
feasible  the  establishment  of  a  national  pol- 
icy governing  residency  requirements  for  vot- 
ing. The  political  reperctisslons  of  Baker  v. 
Carr  and  Its  progeny  give  promise  of  swift 
developments  In  this  direction. 


'  Professor  of  political  science.  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa. 

'  Ashury  Park  Press,  Inc.  v.  Woolley,  33  N.J. 
1.  11,  161  A.  2d  705,  710  (1960). 

^369  U.S.  186  (1962). 
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or  FLoumA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESES^TATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26. 1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Miami  area  Is  privileged  to  number 
among  Its  outstanding  religious  and 
community  leaders  Dr.  Joseph  Narot  who 
this  year  celebrates  his  25tii  year  as  a 
rabbi. 

Recently,  the  Miami  News  and  the 
Jewish  Florldlan  had  editorials  honoring 
this  distinguished  spiritual  leader  whom 
all  Mlamians  hold  in  high  retard. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News] 
Sn-VERY  Ykar  fob  Dr.  Narot 

We  congratulate  Dr.  Joseph  Narot  upon 
his  25th  year  In  the  rabbinate.  Some  15  of 
these  fine  years  have  been  spent  as  the 
spiritual  leader  of  Temple  Israel,  the  city's 
largest  Reformed  congregation. 

A  widely  honored  lecturer  and  authority 
on  the  church.  Dr.  Narot  is  deeply  endowed 
with  the  qualities  necessary  to  bring  men 
of  good  faith  together.  He  works  tirelessly 
to  encourage  tils  Jewish  people  to  their  com- 
mon goal — that  of  making  Judaism  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Dr.  Narot  has  served  this  commimlty  long 
and  well  in  many  different  civic  and  chari- 
table areas.  His  FVlday  evening  sermons 
attract  large  audiences  because  of  his  vi- 
brant spirit  and  as  a  man  who  expresses 
himself  forthrightly  and  fearle»ly. 

We  share  his  congregation's  enthusiasm 
for  Dr.  Narot. 


(Prom  the  Jewish  Floridian] 
Tribute  to  Dr.  Narot 
Temple  Israel  of  Greater  Miami  will  honor 
its  spiritual  leader.  Dr.  Joseph  Narot,  at  cere- 
monies Siuiday  on  the  occasion  of  his  25th 
anniversary  in  the  rabbinate. 


The  function  will  also  install  into  office 
Sam  Luby,  Sr..  as  president  of  Temple  Israel. 

Since  his  arrival  in  Miami  to  assume  tht 
Temple's  pulpit.  Dr.  Narot  has  worked 
ardently  for  a  variety  of  causes,  civic,  edu- 
cational, and  religious,  dedicated  to  the  tott.1 
betterment  of  the  community. 

His  name  has  been  among  the  leaders  1.: 
bringing  distinction  to  Greater  Miam;. 
whether  as  an  architect  of  the  Metro  Com- 
mimlty Relations  Board,  as  a  spokesman  i.-. 
behalf  of  philanthropic  causes,  or  in  tl.o 
capacity  of  vocal  supporter  of  those  move- 
ments constituted  in  behalf  of  general  ad- 
vancement of  human  welfare. 

Dr.  Narot's  identlflcatlon  with  Jevrtsh  or- 
ganizational endeavor  Is  legion.  He  is  know:, 
nationally  for  his  writing  on  subjects,  amor.- 
others,  concerning  the  Jewish  cultural  anU 
religious  philosophy  his  pulpit  represents. 

Tbroughout  his  tenure  here.  Temple  Israc: 
has  grown  In  the  light  of  these  activities, 
taking  vigor  from  his  contributions.  Both 
the  Jewish  and  general  communities,  as  we'.! 
as  Temple  Israel,  will  Join  Sunday  in  paying 
tribute  to  Dr.  Narot.  That  on  May  29  he 
will  receive  an  honorary  doctor  of  dlvinitv 
degree  from  the  Hebrew  Union  College- 
Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  Is  indicative  of 
his  personal  drive  toward  continuing  rabbinic 
achievement. 


Bolivia's  Cycle:  Revolt,  Despair,  Revolt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CAUFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
most  of  our  attention  of  late  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Carribbean  has  been 
focused  on  the  Dominican  Republic,  a 
serious  problem,  with  deep  roots,  is  rear- 
ing its  ugly  head  in  Bolivia. 

Marquis  Childs,  writing  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  yesterday,  points  out  thai 
the  situation  in  La  Paz  is  "remarkably 
like  that  which  preceded  the  rebellion 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  But  it  i.s 
more  complex,  with  the  long-term  odds 
in  favor  of  a  civil  war  that  could  spill 
rivers  of  blood  over  months  or  even 
years." 

Mr.  Childs  has  gone  on  to  make  the 
very  important  point  that  the  cycle  of 
revolt  and  despair  and  revolt,  which  i.s 
all-too-common  in  Latin  America,  L<: 
brought  on  in  large  measure  because 
there  is  an  "almost  complete  lack  of  indi- 
viduals trained  in  management  and  ad- 
ministration, to  say  nothing  of  the  es- 
sential technologies." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  future  of  democracy, 
stable  governments,  and  sound  economies 
in  Latin  America  will  find  this  article 
of  interest. 

The  article  follows: 

Bolivia's  Cycle:  Revolt,  Despadi 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

In  Bolivia's  fog-shrouded  capital  of  La  Paz. 
11.000  feet  above  sea  level,  the  alarm  bell  is 
ringing.  While  it  can  be  ignored  for  a  time. 
Latin  American  observers  who  know  their 
hemisphere  £ire  convinced  that  before  too 
long  it  will  reverberate  far  and  wide. 

The  situation  is  in  some  respects  remark- 
ably like  that  which  preceded  the  rebellion 
In  the  Dominican  Republic.    But  it  is  more 
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complex,  with  the  long-twm  odds  In  favor  of 
a  civil  war  that  oould  splU  rivers  of  blood 
over  months  or  even  years.  Moreover,  be- 
c.i^ise  of  Bolivia's  position  bo  close  to  the 
heartland  of  Latin  America  a  dvU  wax  could 
flood  over  into  vulnerable  neighboring  states. 
Tlie  Dominican  RepuUic  is,  after  all,  an  is- 
land that  can  be  insulated  by  American  air 
and  naval  power. 

The  State  Department  is  less  pessimistic 
about  Bolivia  than  are  Latin  observers  close 
to  hemispheric  problems.  The  belief  in  the 
Department  is  that  the  current  dictator, 
Reue  Barrlentoe  Ortuno.  former  chief  of 
the  Bolivian  Air  Force,  has  support  among 
the  pyeasantry  and  will  be  able,  with  a  Ju- 
dicious use  of  force,  to  keep  the  minework- 
ers  and  the  discontented  city  dwellers  from 
open  revolt.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that 
American  diplomats  in  Santo  Domingo  and 
In  Washington  were  unprepared  for  the  tim- 
inff  of  the  Dominican  explosion. 

There  Is  agreement  that  the  three  left- 
wing  parties  in  Bolivia  have  come  under  the 
domination  of  a  pro-Chinese  Communist 
faction.  A  united  command  grew  out  of 
meetings  in  mid-AprU  centered  in  the 
Twentieth  Centiiry  Mine  and  the  militant, 
arined-to-the-teeth  union  that  is  In  control. 
The  three  parties  axe  the  leftist  Socialists  of 
Juan  Lechln  Oquendo,  the  Trotskyite  Work- 
ers Party,  and  the  bulk  of  the  old-line  Com- 
mmist  Party  of  Bolivia. 

Tlie  parallel  with  the  Dominican  crisis  Is 
most  striking  In  the  sequence  of  events  that 
led  to  Barrlentoe'  seizure  of  power.  Last 
Novemt>er  the  air  force  general  overthrew 
Victor  Paz  E^tenssoro,  a  popular  leader  who 
had  striven  mightily  to  create  the  forms  of 
democracy  In  a  primitive  country  with  a 
Lu-gely  illiterate  Indian  population. 

In  the  Bolivian  cast  of  characters  Paz 
E^tenssoro  was  the  Juan  Bosch,  the  progres- 
sive. non-Communist  seeking  to  create  a 
filing  economy  and  raise  living  standards  by 
free  choice.  He  was  stronger  than  Bosch  and 
I'.e  survived  longer  and  achieved  rather  more. 

But  in  the  end  the  grim  realities  of  what 
he  faced  In  poverty  and  long  pent-up  hatreds 
a:.d  discontents  made  his  downfall  Inevi- 
table. In  the  Dominican  Republic  sugar  Is 
the  commodity  on  which  nearly  60  percent  of 
XT  -.cle  with  the  outside  world  turns  and  when 
B  ?ch  doubled  the  wages  of  the  sugarwork- 
erf  after  Trujlllo  was  overthrown  Dominican 
svgar  was  priced  out  of  the  world  market. 
T)^e  commodity  on  which  Bolivia  depends  for 
l.\T  more  than  60  percent  of  Its  outside  earn- 
ings is  tin. 

The  mines  were  nationalized  a  decade  ago. 
They  had  been  owned  orinclpally  by  the 
P.;tlno  family.  While  the  Patinos  were  not 
Tr\iJUlos,  In  the  sense  of  being  total  dlcta- 
t  jrs,  they  paid  starvation  wages. 

The  familiar  weaknesses  of  a  nationalized 
ir.  iustry  were  soon  evident — inefficiency, 
f.:-.;-herbedding,  graft.  Add  to  this  a  mili- 
t  M  union  pushing  long  suppressed  demands 
a  ;i  It  Is  easy  to  see  why  the  mines  were  run 
loss. 

Tills  same  cycle  of  revolt  and  despair  and 
r  It  again  repeats  Itself  over  and  over  In 
I  n  America.  Why?  One  reason,  in  the 
^  •  v  of  a  knowledgeable  Latin  observer  who 
7.  .ie?.sed  the  Cuban  cycle  at  firsthand,  Is  tlie 
:  .fx-^t  complete  lack  of  individuals  trained 
!•-  management  and  administration,  to  say 
!.    iiing  of  the  essential  technologies. 

If  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  to  mean 
i:  thing,"  this  observer  remarked  the  other 
c:  ■  'it  should  be  built  around  a  massive 
e'  rt — massive — to  train  personnel  to  run  a 
'■■'■  modern  enterprise.  Good  will  is  all  very 
■»  ;  But  without  managers  and  adminis- 
ters it  is  Of  no  avail." 

^;i    Cuba,    "the    source    of    Infection,"    as 
■      nbers  of  Congress  refer  to  it,  an  interest- 
question  is:   If  there  were  no  export  of 
•  erslon  and  sabotage  from  Havana,  would 
threat  of  communism  in  such  desperate 
turies  as  Bolivia  be  negligible?     Clearly, 


a  yee  or  no  answer  Is  ImpossiMe.  But  com- 
munism thrives  on  indigenous  soU  wh««  dira 
poverty  is  the  rule  and  where  oppression  and 
brutality  have  left  deeply  rooted  blood 
hatreds. 

As  for  Cuba,  observers  had  begun  to  hope 
that  a  powerful  force  within  the  country 
grounded  in  deep  discontent  with  the  dicta- 
torship was  buUdlng  up  to  overthrow  Castro. 
The  Dominican  crisla  checked  that  hope, 
since  it  gave  Castro  an  overwhelming  prop- 
aganda weapon.  These  are  some  of  the 
lessons  written  large  in  recent  events. 


New  Soybean  Oil  for  Export 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  n.LIMOlS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  May  1965  issue  of 
Soybean  Digest.  Although  the  article  is 
somewhat  technical,  It  points  up  the 
work  being  done  to  develop  new  uses  for 
the  soybean.  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
the  fact  that  much  of  this  work  Is  being 
done  at  the  Northern  Regional  Labora- 
tory in  Peoria,  ni.,  which  is  in  my  own 
home  district. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Soybean  Digest,  May  1965] 
HWSB:    Htdeocenated-Winterized   Soybean 

On. — A    New    Soybean    On.    fob    Export 

(By  J.  C.  Cowan.  Northern  Regional  Research 

Laboratory,'  Peoria,  lU.) 

One  of  the  latest  commercial  develop- 
ments in  edible  oils  In  the  United  States 
Is  hydrogenated-winterized  soybean  oil 
(HWSB  oil).  Although  much  technical  In- 
formation on  how  to  prepare  this  oU  has 
been  available  to  industry  for  some  time, 
commercial  use  of  this  Information  had  to 
wait  for  an  opportune  time.  During  the 
past  7  years  the  average  annual  differences  in 
prices  between  soybean  and  cottonseed  oils 
varied  from  1.6  cents  to  3.4  cents  per  pound. 
These  relative  price  differences  gave  the  nec- 
essary impetus  to  Industry  to  go  into  the 
production  of  HWSB  oil. 

In  1964,  nationwide  distribution  to  the 
consumer  of  an  oU  with  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  HWSB  oU  was  begun.  Previ- 
oxisly,  regional  distribution  and  marketing 
tests  had  been  carried  out.  Considerable 
amounts  of  simUar  oils  have  been  furnished 
to  food  manufacturers  for  salad  and  cook- 
ing oils  both  for  testing  and  use.  Now  the 
potential  of  the  export  market  should  be 
considered.  This  article  reviews  the  prepa- 
ration and  quality  of  the  HWSB  oils. 

The  combination  of  hydrogen  a  tion- win - 
terlzatlon  improves  soyljean  oil  by  lowering 
its  llnolenate  content  and  by  removing  sol- 
ids that  would  cloud  the  oil  If  stored  in  a 
refrigerator.  Soybean  oU  contains  6  to  9 
percent  of  llnolenate  (3  double  bonds) .  This 
fatty  ester  oxidizes  more  readily  than  other 
fatty  esters,  such  as  linoleate  (2  double 
bonds),  oleate  (1  double  bond),  palmitate, 
and  stearate.  Presence  of  llnolenate  low- 
ers EtabUity  of  soybean  oil.  Reports  show 
that  when  llnolenate  is  reduced  or  removed, 
soybean  oil  becomes  mcwe  stable  provided 
other    factors   are   kept   equal.     Hydrogena- 


'  This  is  a  laboratory  of  the  Northern  UtU- 
izatlon  Research  and  Development  Division. 
Agrlcultiu-al  Research  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


tion  lowers  llnolenate.  Wlnterlzatlon  re- 
moves the  higher  melting  glycerldes  that  are 
formed  during  hydrogenatltxi  to  give  an  oU 
that  will  pass  a  cold  test  for  salad  oils. 
Since  1960.  a  number  of  commercial  or- 
ganizations have  tried  large-scale  methods 
of  manufactvirlng  an  oil  with  a  lowered 
llnolenate  content.  Currently,  at  least  three 
refiners  are  marketing  what  analyzes  to  be 
a    hydrogenated-winterized   soybean   oU. 

To  establish  the  value  of  hydrogenatlon- 
wlnterization.  we  Initiated  studies  to  learn 
how  much  improvement  could  be  made  by  a 
combination  of  hydrogenation.  wlnterlzatlon. 
and  deodorlzatlon.  In  our  studies,  the  majcu: 
improvement  ttu-ned  out  to  be  In  frying  po- 
tato chipts. 

PREP  AKA  TION 

Selective  catalysts  and  conditions  are  de- 
sirable for  operations  involving  hydrogena- 
tion and  wlnterlzatlon.  In  our  work,  we 
tised  nickel  catalysts.  One  was  a  nickel  In 
hydrogenated  cottonseed  flakes;  the  other 
was  based  on  electrolytic  nickel  precipitated 
on  kleselguhr  and  protected  tn  hardened 
vegetable  oU.  We  used  a  conunercially  re- 
fined and  bleached  oU  of  good  quaUty  that 
had  an  iodine  value  of  128. 

The  hydrogenation  was  carried  out  under 
both  selective  and  nonselective  ocHiditlons. 
The  selective  conditions  used  were:  (1)  a 
catalyst  prepared  frcHn  an  electrolytic  nickel 
to  avoid  modifiers  likely  to  give  a  higher  con- 
tent of  "trans"  Isomeric  fatty  esters  in  the 
oil;  (2)  comparatively  higher  temperatures, 
such  as  170*  C.  to  accelerate  reduction  of 
polyunsaturated  esters  without  formation  of 
stearic  esters;  and  (8)  low  hydrogen  pres- 
sures. A  special  stirrer  to  give  a  high  disper- 
sion of  hydrogen  was  installed  in  a  3 -gallon 
autoclave. 

Hydrogenations  were  made  to  lower  un- 
saturation  to  iodine  values  of  117  to  87.  but 
results  from  only  three  runs  are  given  here. 
Winterlzations  were  conducted  as  foUows: 
The  hydrogenated  sample  was  slowly  cooled 
in  a  1 -gallon  wide-mouthed  Insulated  flask 
in  a  constant  temperature  room,  controlled 
at  about  40°  P.  (8  C.)  for  4.5  days.  The  oil 
was  Altered  through  a  coarse  cloth  onto  a 
large  Buchner  funnel,  and  the  solid  fat  was 
pressed  into  a  stearin  cake. 

TThe  only  practical  hydrogenations  to  give 
HWSB  oils  \mder  selective  conditions  de- 
creased the  iodine  value  of  the  oil  to  around 
110.  This  value  was  chosen  because  yields 
of  winterized  oU  are  too  low  with  hydro- 
genated oils  of  iodine  values  less  than  about 
105  and  Improvement  in  stabUity  Is  not  suf- 
ficient with  iodine  values  above  about  115. 

COMPOSmON 

The  sample  with  an  iodine  value  of  111, 
HWSB  oil  B-2.  is  representative  of  the  qual- 
ity product  that  can  be  manufactured.  Its 
analysis  by  GLC  shows  about  2  percent  llno- 
lenate, 39  percent  linoleate  (di unsaturated), 
and  45  percent  oleate  (monounsaturated). 
Since  it  contains  only  14  to  15  percent  sat- 
urated fatty  ester,  it  can  be  classified  as  an 
oil  low  in  saturates  and  high  in  polyunsat- 
urates. 

FLAVOR     AND     OXmATrVE     STABJUTT 

HWSB  oils  are  the  most  stable  liquid  edible 
soybean  oUs  we  have  studied.  These  oils 
had  good  to  excellent  quality  initially  and 
good  quality  after  aging  at  60°  C.  for  4  days 
(a  rather  severe  aging  test) . 

In  our  laboratory  studies,  citric  acid  im- 
proved the  HWSB  oil  more  than  the  un- 
hydrogenated  control  oil.  This  difference  in 
improvement  is  most  striking  in  the  peroxide 
values  of  the  8-hoiu-  A.O.M.  test.  The  HWSB 
oil  improved  from  a  value  of  36  to  2.4 
whereas  the  unhydrogenated  control  oil 
changed  from  a  peroxide  value  of  18.5  to  5. 

Aging  at  60«  C,  heating  to  300»  F..  or 
passing  air  through  under  conditions  of  the 
A.O.M.  test  gives  lower  peroxide  values  for 
the  commercial  HWSB  oil. 
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rSTINC   TESTS 


Teetfi  with  HWSB  oU  for  frying  potatoes 
indicate  a  substantial  Improvement  In  Its 
trying  characteristics.  The  flavor  scores  of 
the  potato  chips  from  HWSB  oils  and  soy- 
bean oil,  when  fresh,  are  about  equal.  After 
continued  use  of  the  oils  and  after  aging  of 
the  potato  chips,  however,  chips  from  the 
HWSB  oil  are  clearly  better.  These  oils 
were  commercially  available  oils  and  are  not 
oils  A  and  B  iised  In  our  laboratory  experi- 
ments reported  on  hydrogenation  and  wln- 
terlzation.  Commercial  HWSB  oils  con- 
tained added  antioxidant  to  stabilize  the 
fried  product  toward  oxidation. 

ST7MMART 

Improved  soybean  oils  for  salad  and  codl- 
ing use  can  l>e  prepcired  by  a  combination 
of  hydrogenation  and  wlnterizatlon.  Such 
oils  have  good  flavor  and  oxidative  stability. 
They  represent  a  conunerclal  Improvement 
in  edible  liquid  soybean  oil,  particularly  for 
consumer  use  as  a  salad  and  ooolcing  oil  and 
for  frying  of  foods.  Serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  export  of  these  oils  to 
foreign  countries. 


The  Real  Alabama — Part  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or  AU^BAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  27,  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  State  of  Alabama  has  a  story 
It  would  like  to  tell  the  Nation  and  the 
world,  a  story  of  which  Alabamians  are 
proud.  It  is  a  story  of  great  economic 
growth  and  of  solid  prospects  for  future 
development.  It  is  8Jso  a  story  of  excel- 
lent educational  institutions,  of  vigor- 
ous communities,  of  energetic  people, 
and  of  great  natural  beauty. 

To  aid  in  bringing  attention  to  that 
story,  "The  Real  Alabama,"  I  will  insert 
items  from  time  to  time  which  show  the 
positive  side  of  Alabama,  her  pi-ogress 
and  future  iwtential. 

On  April  26,  1965,  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  published  a  full  supple- 
ment entitled:  "Alabama:  A  Billion-Dol- 
lar Story."  The  paper  included  a  brief 
introduction  to  the  supplement,  saying 
that  in  recent  months  Alabama  has  been 
viewed  by  many  people  primarily  as  a 
testing  ground  for  civil  rights  issues. 

It  went  on  to  say : 

But  there  is  another  Alabama,  not  so  well 
known  afar.  It  is  an  important  State  grow- 
ing in  economic  stability  and  in  achievement. 

As  part  I  of  this  series,  I  want  to  in- 
sert the  following  article  from  that  sup- 
plement of  the  Journal  of  Commerce : 

Alabama  Paces  Southeast  jn  Industrial 
Growth 

Alabama  has  aptly  been  called  the  No.  1 
industrial  State  of  the  Southeast,  the  Na- 
tion's fastest  growing  region. 

Last  year.  It  led  the  whole  Southeast  in 
industrial  expansion,  with  a  whopping  $406 
million  in  new  plants. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  this  industrial  ex- 
plosion, Alabama  took  giant  steps  to  boost 
Its  transportation  facilities,  poured  millions 
Into  research  and  education,  held  out  new 
lures  for  still  further  growth. 


Alabfuna  last  year  led  eight  Southeastern 
States  in  industrial  growth,  tndudlng  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  Kentucky,  Lo\ilslana,  Missis- 
sippi, North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee. 

What  is  the  background  of  this  phenom- 
enal Industrial  spurt  that  has  brought  Ala- 
bama to  the  forefront? 

MANY    FACTORS    INVOLVED 

There  are  many  complex  factors,  but  here 
are  some  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  bright 
new  story  of  American  enterprise. 

For  several  years  Alabama  leaders  have 
seen  the  importance  of  bringing  new  indus- 
try Into  the  State,  and  as  far  back  as  1949. 
the  Cater  Act,  introduced  by  Silas  Cater,  a 
former  State  senator,  started  the  ball  rolling. 

It  made  many  important  tax  concessions 
to  new  indiistry  seeking  to  locate  in  the 
South.  It  was  followed  later  by  the  Wallace 
Act,  successfully  introduced  by  present  Gov- 
ernor Wallace,  which  went  even  farther  than 
the  Cater  Act  in  luring  industry  into  the 
South. 

Equally  important  is  Alabama's  transpor- 
tation network  by  air,  sea,  and  iHnd.  which  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  new  plants. 

HAS    10    PORTS 

Alabama's  inland  water  system  from  Mo- 
bile Into  the  State's  heartland,  which  now 
has  10  ports  and  offers  integrated  transpor- 
tation to  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  ha.s  also 
helped  bring  in  new  Industry. 

The  State's  free  entei-prlse  system,  de- 
signed to  help  industry  reap  a  higher  profit 
from  its  multimillion  expenditures,  has  also 
been  a  factor. 

So  has  the  fact  that  Alabama  is  one  of  the 
right-to-work  States,  meaning  that  a  worker 
does  not  have  to  belong  to  a  trade  union  to 
obtain  employment, 

A  wealth  of  manpower,  aided  by  the  best 
research  facilities  in  the  South,  has  pro- 
vided a  labor  p>ool  to  match  the  demands  of 
new  industry. 

However,  it  was  the  Cater  and  Wallace  Acts 
that  originally  opened  the  floodgates  to  new 
industry. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  legislation,  indus- 
try can  now  negotiate  a  long-term  lease  on  a 
new  plant  and  equipment  without  any  cash 
outlay. 

NO    TAXES     REQVIRED 

Industry  is  not  required  t©  pay  any  real 
taxes  as  long  as  the  mimlcipallty  retains  title 
to  the  facility.  The  rent  paid  is  dedtictlble 
as  an  oi>erating  expense  and  reduces  the  lease 
costs  by  30  to  52  percent  of  a  corporation,  or 
by  20  to  91  percent  if  the  plant  is  indi- 
vidually owned  or   is   a  partnership. 

For  example,  a  52-percent-bracket  corpo- 
ration negotiates  a  new  plant  contract  with 
a  municipality  to  cost  $400,000.  The  mimici- 
pal  government  or  its  corporate  agent  floats  a 
$400,000,  534  percent.  30-year  bond  issue, 
constructs  and  equips  a  plant. 

The  owner  signs  a  lease  renting  the  plant 
for  30  years  at  an  annual  rent  of  $28,000. 
with  a  renewal  option  for  another  30  years  at 
$1  per  year. 

By  this  procedure,  the  industrialist  has 
acquired  the  right  to  occupy  and  use  a  new 
plant  and  machinery  for  at  least  60  years 
without  1  cent  of  capital  outlay.  The 
$28,000  rental  is  an  operatmg  expense  and  is 
deductible  and  is  worth  $14,560  tax  dollars. 

Under  the  Wallace  Act.  a  project  Includes 
any  land  and  buildings  or  other  improve- 
ments, and  all  real  and  pergonal  property 
necessary,  whether  or  not  It  1$  now  existing, 
and  which  Is  suitable  for  manufacturing, 
processing,  or  assembling  agrlciUtural  or 
manufactured  products. 

It  also  covers  commercial  enterprises  for 
eXcrtng,  warehousing,  distributing,  or  selling 
I»oducts  or  agriculture,  mining,  or  industry. 


Any   enterprise  for  research   in   connection 
with  any  of  these  Is  also  Included. 

The  Wallace  and  Cater  Acts  differ  only 
sUghtly  in  their  aid  to  new  Industry.  The 
WaUace  Act  stipulates  that  bond  issued  for 
a  particular  project  must  be  paid  off  solely 
by  revenues  from  that  jwoject. 

Under  the  Cater  Act,  statutory  authority 
is  given  to  the  industrial  development  boards 
to  issue  bonds  payable  not  only  from  revenue 
of  the  project  being  financed,  but  also  from 
revenues  from  other  properties  owned  by  the 
board. 

The  Wallace  Act  specifically  requires  a 
lease  agreement  preceding  any  bond  issue. 
The  Cater  Act  does  not  require  a  pre-bond 
lease  agreement.  However,  it  is  customary 
for  the  lessee  to  sign  an  agreement. 

There  is  no  precise  limitations  on  lentMh 
of  lease  under  the  Wallace  Act,  but  a  S>i- 
preme  Court  ruling  said  leases  should  not 
extend  beyond  30  years. 

Under  the  Cater  Act,  the  term  of  the  lea.so. 
including  renewal  option,  Is  not  limited. 

The  Wallace  Act  authorizes  financing  and 
construction  and  equipping  of  Industrial  or 
business  projects,  while  the  Cater  Act  author- 
izes formation  of  municipal  industrial  de- 
velopment corp>orations. 

Both  the  Cater  and  Wallace  Acts  were  ui- 
tended  to  promote  Industry  in  Alabama,  and 
botli  have  been  held  constitutional  by  tlie 
Supreme  Court. 

Both  acts  exempt  the  property,  income  aiu! 
bond  interest  of  the  projects  from  St.e 
taxes. 

One  of  the  features  that  make  Alabaiv„i 
a  profitable  place  for  Industry  is  corpor.fe 
taxes.  Not  only  does  the  State  offer  indu- 
tary  a  favorable  tax  structure,  but  a  gotxi 
labor  climate,  and  an  abundance  of  raw  m..- 
terials. 

Under  the  corporate  tax  setup,  a  charur 
fee  of  $1  per  $1,000  of  proposed  capital  stock 
at  time  of  filing  certificate  of  corporatii  n 
is  payable  once,  with  a  znlnlmum  of  $; 
Subsequent  increases  of  capital  stock  will  be 
taxed  at  the  same  rate. 

Corporate  taxes  paid  annually  are  5  per- 
cent of  net  income.  Expenses,  interest  paid 
or  accrued  and  taxes  paid  or  accrued,  in- 
cluding Federal,  bad  debts  and  uninsunci 
losses  are  deductible. 

Corporate  Income  tax  for  a  foreign  firm  ::: 
Alabama  Is  the  same,  but  covers  facilities 
in  and  business  transacted  in  Alabama,  A 
foreign  corporation  is  required  to  file  a  cor- 
poration charter  with  the  secretary  of  sta'e 

Every  since  he  took  office  over  2  years  api 
Governor  Wallace  has  pushed  every  way  pos- 
sible to  make  Alabama  a  good  place  in  whi  1 
to  locate. 

EFFORTS   PAY    OFF 

.'^nd  his  efforts  have  paid  off.  By  the  e-  :\ 
of  May,  he  will  have  helped  bring  in  hk  :r 
than  $1  billion  in  new  or  expanded  industry 
This  amount  Is  expected  to  grow  even  mr>r{ 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

However,  industry  could  not  live  on  t.a 
relief  alone.  It  had  to  have  a  transptHtati.  ;. 
system  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the  Natii  1 
to  get  its  products  out  and  raw  materials,  n.  : 
available  in  the  State,  to  the  plants  the  moht 
economical  way  pKKSible. 

The  State  won  from  the  Interstate  Cuir.- 
merce  Commission  an  equitable  list  •: 
freight  rates  for  Mobile  and  other  parts  f 
the  State. 

Today,  Alabama's  rivers  have  more  than  :  4 
ports  on  their  banks.  The  channel  has  been 
deepened  to  provide  more  water  for  the  sha'.- 
low-draft  vessels  which  are  the  lifeline  no-.v 
for  the  industrial  might  which  is  developing 
along  their  banks. 

A  new  network  of  highways  leading  to  ti.c 
river  ports  has  provided  Integrated  rail  aj.d 
truck  transport  for  the  first  time.  And  U.e 
deeper  channels  to  the  gulf  have  opened  up 
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new  \  istas  for  the  Industrialist  with  an  eye 
on   foreign  trade. 

TRANSPORT  IS  KEY 

.\  survey  made  by  the  State  bore  out  the 
in'ipojrtance  at  this  new  ta-ansportation  setup 
to  industrial  development.  Of  several  hun- 
dred industries  queried,  71.9  percent  at- 
tributed their  being  in  the  south  to  the  excel- 
lent transportation  system. 

The  port  of  Mobile  in  1964,  for  the  first 
time  topped  the  million  dollar  mark  in  the 
revenue. 

To  make  Mobile  more  oomp>etitive  with 
Diher  Gulf  ports  it  is  planned  to  pump  al- 
n.cet  the  entire  amount  back  into  new  fa- 
cilities, the  Governor  has  approved  a  $3  mil- 
li>n  bond  issue  to  provide  for  even  greater 
services  for  ejqxDrters  and  Importers. 

The  State  is  also  pushing  for  an  exten- 
s.  >n  of  the  Tombigbee  River  to  the  Ten- 
nessee River.  K  efforts  in  getting  Federal  aid 
for  the  project  are  successful,  the  175-mlle 
r;ver  link  would  give  Alabama  its  first  water 
tr.insport  link  with  the  Mississippi,  thus  cut- 
ting htmdreds  of  miles  off  the  present  rout- 
ing for  cargo  Into  the  State  by  the  water 
r  ute,  and  enhancing  not  only  the  State's 
irdustrlal  p>o6Pition,  but  providing  new  cargo 
.<:  iirces  for  the  port  of  Mobile. 


Lt.  Allen   Zink 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27.  1965 

Mr.  BOB  "WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
cjlleagues  will  be  equally  as  touched  as 
i  was  when  they  read  the  following  ar- 
ticle written  by  Lt.  Allen  Zink,  vi-hich 
appeared  in  the  San  Diego  Union,  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  on  May  25,  1965. 

Lieutenant  Zink  is  serving  in  Vietnam 
it-s  an  A-4  Skyhawk  jet  pilot.  His  un- 
u.sually  moving  evaluation  of  America's 
]>urpose  in  fighting  for  South  Vietnam  is 
worthy  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
( veiT  student,  and  adult  too,  across  our 
land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
article  in  the  Appendix,  as  follows: 
Navy    Flier    Tells    What    Saigon    Combat 
Means  to  Him 

"Our  Communist  enemy  is  a  well-trained, 
crafty  fellow  in  whose  heart  there  is  no  room 
f  >r  love. 

We  are  meeting  his  trespasses  head-on 
V.  ith  a  formidable  military  power  that  serves 
io  preserve  our  freedom,  and  that  is  ready 
■  Id  willing  to  hear  and  support  the  tiniest 
V  .ice  that  cries  under  oppression  of  any 
kind." 

This  message  on  the  meaning  of  the  war 
1.1  Vietnam  has  come  to  a  class  of  San  Diego 
elementary  school  students  from  a  Navy 
pilot  flying  missions  over  Community  terri- 
t'>ry. 

Lt.  Roy  Allen  Zink.  who  flies  a  jet  from  the 
I'tack  carrier  Coral  Sea,  sent  a  three-page 
I'tter  to  his  "very  dear  friends"  at  Jackson 
i:  lementary  School. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Came,  their  teacher,  said 
Zink  had  often  visited  her  seminar  class  of 
silted  children  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
tixih  grades.  He  would  talk  about  his  ex- 
periences as  a  pilot,  or  would  bring  his 
t;  .iitar  and  sing  folk  songs. 

A  bachelor,  he  is  Mrs.  Game's  nephew,  and 
i    the  grandson  of  Mrs.  William  Zink  of  5480 


Morenga  Dr.,  La  Mesa.  His  father  Is  Rear 
Adm.  William  T.  Zink.  USN,  ret.,  a  professcM- 
at  Clemson  College  in  South  Carcdina. 

Last  December,  the  23-year-old  lieutenant, 
a  Princeton  graduate,  left  Miramar  with 
other  members  of  Detachment  Delta  of  Light 
Photographic  Squadron  63.  Their  mission  is 
to  fly  photo-reconnaissance  missions. 

In  his  letter  he  apologizes  for  not  wTiting 
sooner,  but  says  his  days  have  been  long 
and  tiring. 

"The  efforts  of  the  United  States  here 
in  southeast  Asia  are  not  without  pur- 
pose,"  he  writes.  "It  has  deeply  hurt  our 
cotintry  that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
have  been  denied  their  rights  as  free  men. 

"These  simple  farm  people  have  been  in- 
vaded by  an  ugly  agent  of  communism  that, 
through  terrorism  and  guerrilla  tactics,  has 
tried  to  bring  them  under  its  yoke. 

"Close  friends  of  mine  have  been  killed 
here,  making  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  a 
man  they  have  never  seen;  a  small,  l^wny- 
skinned,  slant-eyed  fanner  proud  like  you, 
with  hopes  and  hurts  and  wants  not  so 
very  different  from  your  own. 

"I  love  my  flying.  It's  carefree  when  I 
ttimble  through  the  silver-lined  clouds  alone 
and  on  top  of  the  world.  It's  dangerous 
when  I  skim  above  enemy  gunfire  at  treetop 
level,  600  miles  per  hour.  It's  exciting  when 
I  successfully  complete  my  job  of  supersonic 
reconnaissance.  We  are  busy  flying  day  and 
night  combat  missions,  the  effects  of  which 
you  are  reading  about  in  The  San  Diego 
Union  and  Time  magazine. 

"1  look  forward  to  returning  to  my  home- 
land in  late  June  to  enjoy  the  beaches,  sail- 
ing on  Mission  Bay,  Svinday  afternoons  in 
Presidio  Park,  baseball  games  at  Westgate 
Park,  hamburgers  at  Jack-ln-the-Box,  and 
leisurely  strolls  through  La  Jolla. 

"I'm  fighting  to  preserve  these  simple 
but  beautiful  pleasures." 


Fire  Commissioner  Hink 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or   FKNNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1965 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  sadness  that  I  an- 
nounce the  death  of  our  beloved  fire 
commissioner,  George  E.  Hink,  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  May  23,  1965.  The  Members 
of  Congress  from  Philadelphia  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  merits  and  competence 
of  this  man  who  was  truly  a  dedicated 
fireman's  fireman,  an  excellent  person, 
and  a  dear  friend.  "We  will  miss  him 
greatly. 

George  E.  Hink  entered  the  fire  de- 
partment in  1921  and  his  interest  in  the 
workings  of  the  department  was  such  as 
to  warrant  early  promotion.  He  rapidly 
rose  to  deputy  commissioner,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  with  honor  until  the  retire- 
ment of  Commissioner  Prank  L.  Mc- 
Namee  just  about  a  year  ago.  He  was 
credited  with  saving  several  foreign-flag 
ships  which  caught  fire  while  In  port  in 
Philadelphia.  He  experienced  s(»ne  fear- 
some fires  and  had  some  brushes  with 
disaster  during  his  long  career.  His  ad- 
vice was  sought  and  his  wisdom  was 
shared  by  members  of  the  department, 
and  his  recall  from  this  earthly  scene 
creates  a  loss  which  wUl  be  felt  by  his 


host  of  associates  and  friends,  as  well  as 
by  his  bereaved  family,  to  wboea.  we  oSer 
sincere  sympathy  and  condolences. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  him,  O  Lord,  and 
let  the  perpetual  light  shine  upon  him. 
May  his  soiil  rest  in  peace. 


Pnblic  Law  480  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLIMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIX'ES 

Wednesday.  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  several  articles  recently 
printed  in  new^apers  throughout  the 
country  that  oiu-  efforts  in  January  to 
ciu-tail  the  sale,  for  foreign  currency,  of 
surplus  farm  products  to  Eg3TJt  has  been 
effective  without  hurting  our  relations 
with  that  coimtry.  At  this  point,  I  in- 
clude an  article  from  the  May  2,  1965,  is- 
sue of  the  Washington  Star  showing 
that  the  shipments  to  Egypt  were,  in  fact, 
stopped.  It  was  also  pleasing  to  note 
that  President  Nasser  said  he  would  pay 
hard  cash  if  he  had  to.  The  article 
follows: 

|From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star. 
May    2.    1965) 

Nasser  Raps  U.S.  ELu,t  or  Wheat  Sales 

Cairo. — President  Gamel  Abdel  Nasser  ac- 
cused the  United  States  yesterday  of  trying 
to  exert  economic  pressure  on  Egypt. 

At  a  May  Day  rally  in  Cairo,  the  Egyptian 
leader  also  made  a  new  attack  on  Tumsian 
President  Habib  Bourgtiiba,  calling  him  a 
supporter  of  "Zionism  and  imperialism"  for 
advocating  peaceful  coexistence  with  Israel. 

An  estimated  400,000  Egyptians  cheered 
Nassers  90-minute  speech  in  a  big  square, 

ANTI-AMERICAN     INCmENTS 

Nasser  said  he  had  asked  Washington  to 
renew  its  shipments  of  surplus  wheat  to 
Egypt  but  no  renewal  was  in  sight. 

Shipments  to  Egypt  were  suspended  fol- 
lowing a  series  of  anti-American  Incidents 
In  Cairo  last  November  and  December. 

"Not  one  Egyptian  will  give  up  his  honor, 
dignity,  or  Independence  under  economic 
pressure,"  Nasser  said.  "We  will  buy  wheat 
with  hard  currency  If  we  have  to  and  we 
are  ready  to  eat  half  a  loaf  to  i»'eserve  our 
dignity." 

Nasser  also  accused  the  Western  Powers 
of  "encouraging  Israel  to  laimch  aggression" 
against  the  Arab  world. 

CRITICIZES    Am    TO    ISRAEL 

The  Umted  States,  Britain.  West  Germany, 
and  Prance  are  supplying  arms  to  Israel,  he 
said,  becatise  the  Soviet  Union  is  supplying 
arms  to  Egypt. 

Ridiculing  "U.S.  policy"  on  maintaining 
are  arms  balance  in  the  Middle  East,  Nasser 
said:  "If  Israel  gets  arms,  we  will  get  arms. 
If  Israel  gets  planes,  we  will  get  planes.  We 
will  never  accept  their  theory  of  an  arms 
equilibrium." 

"Arabs  can  mobilize  2  or  3  million  men," 
Nasser  said.  "The  day  will  come  when  we 
will  do  this  and  we  will  liberate  Palestine 
no  matter  how  many  arms  the  West  g^ves 
Israel." 

Following  this  story,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  Include  at  this  point  an  article 
from  the  Simday,  May  23,  1966,  issue  of 
the   'Washington  Post  pointing   up   the 
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fact  that  United  States-Egyptian  rela- 
tions are  Improving : 
I  From  the  Wfifihlnerton  (D.C.)  Poet.  May  23. 

1965) 

United  States-Egtpt  Relations  Improve  at 

All  Levels 

(By  Joe  Alex  Morris,  Jr.) 

Cairo. — United  States  relations  with  Egypt 
appear  to  be  quietly  improving  alter  reach- 
ing their  lowest  point  in  a  decade  late  last 
year. 

The  Improvement  is  taking  place  without 
any  publicity   from   either  side,  such  i£   the 

recognized   sensitivity   on   the   subject. 

Last  fall,  an  Egyptian  mob  burixed  the  U.S. 
library  here,  a  private  American  oil  oom- 
p>any  aircraft  was  shot  down,  the  X3&.  Oon- 
greee  voljed  to  cut  off  eoonomic  aid  to  Presi- 
dent Nasfier,  and  Nasser  responded  by  tell- 
ing the  United  States  to  go  drink  the  Red 
Sea  if  it  thought  it  oould  exercise  political 
pressiire  on  him  through  its  $175  million  an- 
nual surplus  food  shipments. 

Several  of  the  Immediate  causes  of  this 
freeze  were  quickly  dispelled.  Egypt  co- 
operated fully  in  the  Investigation  of  the 
plane  incident  and  U.S.  officials  now  feel  that 
It  was  the  result  of  several  communications 
failures. 

On  the  aid  question,  Egyptian  oflScials 
have  been  told  repeatedly  that  this  is  a  po- 
litical queetiooi  insofar  as  the  Congress  Is  the 
ultimate  arbiter,  and  that  the  admlnlBtra- 
tion  faces  great  difflctUtles  in  getting  ap- 
propriations when  the  recipient  country 
takes  positions  contrary  to  expressed  Ameri- 
can policy.  Reportedly,  there  Is  now  greater 
understanding  of  this  here. 

The  biggest  obstacle  at  that  time  was  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  and  Egypt  were 
on  opposite  sides  In  the  Congo  controversy. 
The  biggest  single  factor  in  improving  the 
situation  today  has  been  a  shift  in  this 
Egjrptlan  position. 

Nasser  recently  stopped  aiding  the  Congo 
rebels.  One  reason  was  the  steady  success 
of  Premier  Moise  Tshombe's  mercenaries  in 
reducing  rebel-held  territory.  More  impor- 
tant, Nasser  reportedly  was  fed  up  with 
rebel  squabbling. 

Nasser  has  further  eased  the  way  to  a 
limited  rapprochement  In  several  other  ways 
recently. 

He  has  not  been  pressing  his  demand  that 
the  United  States  evacuate  its  big  alrbase 
at  Wheelus  Field  in  Libya. 

He  called  off  at  the  last  moment  a  major 
drive  against  the  royalist  forces  of  the  Iman 
Badr  of  Yemen,  which  almost  certainly  would 
have  involved  military  incursions  across  the 
Saudi  Arabian  border  and  perliaps  a  new 
U.S.  showdown. 

Also  in  the  Yemen  he  has  promoted  a  new 
government  which  favors  a  political  solu- 
tion to  the  civil  war  there. 

There  have  been  indications  Nasser  will 
not  follow  through  on  his  declared  inten- 
tion to  recognize  East  Germany.  Informed 
sources  here  expect  Egypt  will  establish  a 
consulate  In  East  Berlin,  but  go  no  further. 
He  broke  relations  with  Bonn  when  West 
Germany  recognized  Israel. 

Pew  observers  here  are  Inclined  to  ascribe 
all  this  to  a  change  of  policy  by  Nasser. 
They  put  it  down  instead  as  more  evidence 
that  Nasser  Is  essentially  a  political  realist 
ready  to  moderate  hU  position  whenever  It 
becomes  necessary. 

Essential  to  this  appraisal  Is  the  fact  that 
Nasser's  surplus  foods  agreement  with  the 
United  States  runs  out  June  30. 

If  it  is  not  renewed,  he  will  have  to  divert 
dollars  in  scarce  hard  currencies  from  indus- 
trial Investment  Into  buying  food  over  the 
next  3  years. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  summarize 
this  discussion  of  the  Public  Law  480 
proeram,  I  wish  to  Include  at  this  point 
an  article  from  the  May  1965  Soybean 
Digest: 


[Prom  the  Soybean  Digest,  May  19651 

ECX>N0MIST5     PROFOSX     REVIEW     OF     POOD     FOB 

Peace  Psooram 

A  review  of  this  country's  food  for  peace 
program  has  been  suggested  by  a  pair  of 
agricultural  economists  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

According  to  J.  S.  Mann  and  W.  W.  Coch- 
rane, the  present  program,  although  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  American  foreign  policy,  is 
not  realizing  its  full  potential  in  promoting 
economic  development. 

In  the  March  issue  of  Minnesota  Farm 
Business  Notes,  a  publication  of  the  xuii- 
versity's     Agricultural     Extension     Service. 

the  economists  state  that  the  time  has  come 

to  review,  appraise,  and  recast  the  program 

in  order  to  increase  its  effectiveness  in  help- 
ing to  lift  the  world  out  of  poverty. 

The  economists  explain  that  the  greatest 
landmark  in  the  history  of  lood  for  peace 
was  the  passage  in  1954  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act, 
better  known  as  Public  Law  480. 

The  original  law  included  provisions  for 
the  sale  of  U.S.  surplus  farm  products  for 
foreign  currencies;  for  donations  of  such 
products  to  foreign  governments  for  disaster 
relief;  and  for  grants  of  commodities  to 
promote  economic  and  community  develop- 
ment. 

The  law  was  amended  in  1©59  to  include 
provisions  for  long-term  doUar  credits  to 
facilitate  foreign  buying  of  U.S  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

Foreign  currencies  received  from  the  sale 
of  surplus  farm  products  under  Public  Law 
480  are  to  be  allocated  for— among  other 
things — loans  and  grants  to  foreign  n.Ttions 
for  economic  development. 

The  economists  point  out.  however,  that 
so  far  utilization  of  these  allocated  funds 
has  been  extremely  slow.  In  June  of  1963, 
only  48  percent  of  loan  funds,  und  30  percent 
of  grant  funds  allocated  to  luiderdeveloped 
countries  had  been  dispersed. 

Another  aspect  of  the  present  program 
which  needs  review,  according  to  Mann  and 
Cochrane,  has  to  do  with  the  granting  of 
food  commodities  to  developing  countries. 

They  explain  that  many  recipient  coun- 
tries view  Public  Law  480  as  a  short-run 
measure  adopted  by  the  United  States  to  re- 
duce Its  farm  surpluses.  Because  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  length  of  food  aid  programs, 
they  faU  to  adequately  integrate  such  food 
aid  into  their  development  programs. 

According  to  the  economists,  these  pro- 
grams should  be  formvilated  for  5  -veral  years' 
dvu^tlon. 

They  also  suggest  that  the  United  States 
make  better  use  of  food  aid  as  a  leverage  for 
requiring  recipient  countries  to  take  needed 
action  for  supporting  and  pressing  their  de- 
velopment programs. 


Armenian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

op    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  27.  1965 

Mr,  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Armenians  have  been  one  of  the  most 
persecuted  of  all  peoples  in  known  his- 
tory, and  have  suffered  most  in  their  his- 
toric homeland  under  conquering  alien 
oppressors.  They  had  lost  their  national 
independence  more  than  a  century  before 
Columbus  discovered  America,  and  since 
then  most  of  them  have  b«en  living  in 
dispersion.  Their  country  was  divided 
among  their  three  poweriul  neighbors — 


the  Turks,  Persians  and  Russians.  Ur,- 
der  the  domination  of  all  three  they  suf- 
fered, yet  in  suffering  they  hoped  to  find 
their  national  salvation.  During  all  that 
time  they  steadfastly  clung  to  their  na- 
tional traditions  and  Ideals:  their  Chn  - 
tian  faith  and  their  love  of  freedom.  Tl  .p 
more  they  were  oppressed,  the  more  firn-.- 
ly  they  believed  that  some  day  and  sonm  - 
how  their  day  of  freedom  would  com. 
That  day  came  at  the  end  of  the  Fi;  • 
World  War. 

During  that  war  most  of  the  Armenia:  .^ 

in    the    Asiastic    provinces    of    Xurkev — 

actually  ancient  Armenia— were  depoi '  - 
ed  and  massacred.  In  this  holocau  t 
about  1  million  Armenians  lost  their  Ii\>  > 
and  several  hundred  thousands  of  tl.e 
suiTTivors  escaped  to  the  Caucasus,  the 
northern  jmrt  of  Armenia  then  under 
Riossian  domination.  As  a  result  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  and  the  collapse  of 
czarist  authority  there,  Armenians  ft  It 
free  to  take  their  destiny  into  their  hancJ> 
and  proclaim  their  independence.  Tha: 
was  done  on  May  28,  1918.  At  the  tim- 
the  Armenians  were  fighting  the  Turk- 
and  the  population  of  the  country  con- 
sisted mostly  of  refugees.  Under  such. 
difficult  circumstances,  the  existence  of 
the  new  state  was  most  precarious.  Bui 
in  the  midst  of  insurmountable  difficu;- 
ties  the  leaders  of  reclaimed  Armenia 
struggled  hard,  and  did  manage  to  can  v 
on  for  about  2  years.  Then  the  turn  u! 
international  diplomacy  played  a  trick 
upon  them.  The  rising  Turkish  nation- 
alist state  and  Communist  Russia  wen 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  Arm- 
enian state. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1920  Armenia  wa, 
attacked  both  by  the  Turks  and  the  So- 
viets. In  a  few  weeks  it  was  overrun  b\ 
both.  By  early  December  independeir 
Annenia  was  no  more.  Then  the  Soviet  > 
set  up  the  Soviet  Socialist  Armenian  Ri  - 
public  within  the  Soviet  Union,  and  thoi 
Is  the  only  trace  left  of  the  short-livcci 
independent  Armenia.  But  the  idea  of 
freedom  and  indep>endence  lives  on  in 
Armenia,  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  th' 
Armenian  people,  and  they  celebrat*^ 
their  Independence  Day  as  a  most  memo- 
rable event  in  their  turbulent  histoid 
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Thirtieth  Anniversary  of  the  REA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1965 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a- 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Georgia,.  I  wish  to  bring  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  most  significant  anni- 
versary which  occurred  this  month — the 
30th  birthday  of  the  Rural  Electrificatio; . 
Administration. 

I  deem  it  an  honor  and  a  privilep< 
to  make  this  tribute  because  it  was  from 
our  State  that  two  of  the  more  out- 
standing events  occurred  which  madt 
possible  the  electrification  of  rm'al 
America  and  the  ability  to  reach 
unserved  farms  which  would  have  never 
been  sei-ved  in  any  other  way. 


Although  REA  is  30  yesurs  old,  it  was  as 
far  back  as  1924  that  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  first  began  thinking  about 
the  problem  of  electrifying  rural  Amer- 
ica. In  August  1938,  in  a  speech  at 
Barnesvllle,  Ga.,  President  Roosevelt 
gave  this  account  of  the  birth  of  REA: 

Fourteen  years  ago.  a  Democratic  Tankee 
c.ime  to  a  neighboring  county  In  yoiir  State 
in  search  of  a  pool  of  warm  water  wherein 
he  might  swim  his  way  back  to  health. 
There  was  only  one  discordant  note  in  tbat 

first  Stay  of  mine  at  Warm  Springs.    When 

the  first-of-the-rDontti  biU  came  in  for 
electric     llgbt     for     my     little     cottage,     I 

foimd  that  the  charge  was  18  cents  a  kilo- 
v..itt-ho\ir — about  four  times  w^nat  I  pay  at 

Hyde  Park.  N.Y.  That  started  my  long 
sv.idy  of  public  utility  charges  for  electric 
current  and  the  whole  subject  of  getting 
eiectricty  into  farm  homes  •  •  *.  So  it 
can  ^x  said  that  a  little  cottage  at  Warm 
Springs,  Ga.,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

Today  a  suitable  plaque  and  marker  at 
Warm  Springs  remind  visitors  that  here 
arose  the  circumstances  which  started 
the  search  and  inspired  the  efforts  to 
light  up  rural  America  and  bring  the 
blessings  of  abundance  of  electric  power 
to  the  farm  homes  of  this  great  country 
of  ours. 

At  the  time  President  Roosevelt  issued 
Ills  executive  order  creating  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  only 
6.956  farms  In  Georgia  had  service,  2.8 
percent  of  the  farms.  The  national 
average  then  was  10.8  percent  of  the 
farms  electrified  and  we  in  Georgia  were 
only  a  fourth  of  the  national  average. 
In  August  1935,  REA  approved  its  first 
loan  to  the  Peach  State,  and  in  June  of 
1936  the  first  line  was  energized. 

Today  69,000  miles  of  line  are  reaching 
368,000  rural  consumers  as  a  result  of 
this  most  significant  program,  one  which 
has  done  more  to  change  the  lives  and 
living  conditions  of  rural  Georgia  than 
anything  else.  The  investment  to  serve 
these  fellow  Georgians  totals  over  $166 
million  and  it  Is  being  bandied  through 
interest-bearing  loans  to  45  borrowers,  of 
which  44  are  nonprofit  electric  coopera- 
tives. 

What  a  contrast.  In  1935,  only  2.8 
percent  of  our  farms  had  electric  service. 
Today  98.8  percent  of  the  92,000  farms 
in  the  State  are  served.  And  of  that 
percent,  three-fourths  have  received 
service  made  possible  by  REA  loans. 

But  this  fine  record,  repeated  in  most 
of  the  States  throughout  our  Nation, 
would  not  have  been  possible  but  for  a 
most  significant  milestone  sponsored  by 
a  Georgia  Congressman.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  Stephen  Pace.  It  was  his  bill 
;n  1944  which  made  a  significant  change 
ir.  the  interest  rate  on  REA  loans  and 
t!.e  payout  period.  His  legislation  re- 
nio\'ed  the  shackles  which  prevented  REA 
:  om  moving  ahead  rapidly  to  electrify 
:  ural  America  and  reach  those  thinly 
^  ttled  areas  to  which  no  one  else  could 
•^  er  bring  electric  service  using  conven- 
tional means  and  methods. 

The  goal  of  area  coverage  received 


concrete  support  through  the  provisions 
of  the  Pace  Act.  Farms  never  before 
capable  of  receiving  electric  service  now 
found  this  great  modem  Invention  capa- 
ble of  application  and  aid  in  lncrea;^ng 
farm  production  and  making  us  the 
greatest  food-producing  Nation  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

The  Pace  Act  set  a  uniform,  firm  in- 
terest rate.  This  made  it  possible  for 
directors  of  the  hundreds  of  electric  sys- 
tems to  plan  their  future  expansions  on  a 
sound  basis,  without  jeopardizing  the 
ability  to  repay  loans  on  the  earlier  sec- 
tions they  had  built.  By  extending  the 
payout  period  the  Pace  Act  provided  an 
extra  margin  of  credit  which  enabled  the 
REA  borrowers  to  expand  and  serve  more 
consumers  without  endangering  theii* 
ability  to  meet  payments  on  what  had 
already  been  borrowed  and  invested. 

Because  more  money  is  invested  in  the 
electric  power  business  than  any  other 
business  in  this  country  and  because  in- 
vestment capital  plays  such  a  large  role 
in  developing  additional  electric  service, 
the  wise  provisions  of  the  Pace  Act  made 
possible  one  of  the  most  remarkable  loan 
repayment  records  in  the  history  of 
finance. 

By  the  first  of  this  year,  REA  borrow- 
ers in  Georgia  had  made  a  total  of  $78,- 
297,355  In  payments  on  their  Govern- 
ment loans.  These  included  $48  mlUlon 
repaid  on  principal  as  due,  $6  million  of 
principal  repaid  ahead  of  schedule,  and 
interest  payments  of  $24  million.  No 
borrower  was  overdue  in  its  payments. 

The  record  Is  also  outstanding  in  the 
other  45  States  in  which  REA  has  made 
loans.  The  money  invested  in  rural 
electric  systems  is  coming  back  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  on  schediUe  and  even 
ahead  of  the  contract  payment  dates. 

From  time  to  time  there  has  been  opin- 
ion voiced  that  the  interest  rate  set  by 
the  Pace  Act  Is  not  high  enough.  Yet  we 
must  consider  that  in  my  State  of 
Georgia,  the  REA -financed  systems,  with 
three-fourths  of  all  the  rural  load,  are 
still  averaging  only  4.3  ctmsumers  per 
mile  and  annual  revenue  of  $437  per 
mile. 

In  Georgia,  as  in  the  other  States,  for 
every  $1  invested  In  oiir  electric  lines, 
the  consumers  have  spent  $5  in  wiring 
their  homes  and  farmsteads  and  getting 
appliances  with  which  to  ixse  the  elec- 
tricity now  available  to  them.  In  1953 
the  average  montJil^  consimiption  was 
208  kilowatt-hours.  By  1963  the  aver- 
age had  risen  to  450  kilowatt-hours, 
more  than  double.  And  it  Is  continuing 
to  rise  and  double  every  8  to  10  years. 

Smreys  have  shown  that  the  nearly 
1,000  REA  electric  borrowers  have  cre- 
ated a  new  rural  market  for  over  a  billion 
and  a  quarter  dollars  for  equipment  and 
appliances.  Here  is  a  stimulus  to  the 
economy  which  could  not  be  reached  in 
any  other  way.  Worters  in  the  cities, 
manufacturers  everywhere  have  greatw 
demand  for  their  products  as  a  result  of 
rural  electrification.  Yes.  REA  can  be 
proud  of  the  record  It  has  made. 


Laurie    W.    TomliiisoB — kn    EzenpUry 
Pablk  Senrant  Retires 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 


or  FLOKIDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  20.  1965 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ca- 
reer Federal  employee  always  earns  and 

deserves  high  standing  in  our  Govern- 
ment. Particularly  in  Congress  we  have 
learned  to  respect  these  men  and  wwnen 
who  dedicate  their  lives  to  their  country, 
and  we  count  on  them  to  help  us  serve 
our  constituencies  in  a  prompt  and  fair 
manner. 

One  distinguished  career  employee 
and  officer  of  the  Government  retires  on 
May  31,  1965,  in  Jacksonville,  Pla.,  where 
he  went  to  work  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  as  a  clerk  in  1933. 

He  is  Laurie  W.  T<Mnlinson,  who  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Florida  law 
school,  and  worked  up  the  ladder  from 
an  ms  clerk,  to  chief  field  deputy  in 
Florida  in  1937,  to  Eissistant  collector  in 
1949,  and  to  IXstrict  Director  for  Florida 
in  1952. 

Laurie  W.  Tomlinson  is  an  exemplary 
public  servant.  Not  only  did  he  perform 
an  outstanding  service  to  the  Nation  in 
his  32  years  with  the  IRS — that  saw  the 
Florida  IRS  collections  grow  from  $7^ 
million  in  1933  to  approximate  $2  .bil- 
lion in  1965— but  he  was  also  a  dvic 
leader  of  his  commvmity.  He  served 
many  organizations,  including  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Jacksonville  Exchange  Club 
and  of  the  Family  Consultation  Service, 
and  he  also  served  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  executive  committee  of  the 
Community  Chest-United  Fund. 

On  May  24,  1965,  a  large  group  of 
Laurie  Tomlinson 's  friends,  fellow  IRS 
directors  and  employees  honored  him  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  With  him  were  his 
wife  of  30  years — Isabel  Tomlinson;  his 
mother,  his  son.  Laurie,  Junior,  and  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Joe  J.  Stephenson.  They 
all  received  the  blessings  of  his  fellow 
workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  House 
the  following  article  from  the  Florida 
Times-Union,  a  fitting  tribute  to  this 
man's  great  service  to  our  Nation : 

Aftbi  32  Years:  IRS  Boss  Tomlinson 

Retires 

(By  Dick  Crouchu  TtmeB-Union  staff  writer) 

Florida's  Federal  tax  boss  last  night  got  a 
retirement  fareweU  trotn  the  i}e<^le  who 
know  him  best — the  employes  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

S<»ne  500  persons  gathered  at  the  Robert 
Meyer  Hotel  to  say  goodby  to  Laurie  W.  Tom- 
linson. Director  of  IRS'  Florida  district  since 
1952.     He  Is  retiring  May  31. 

The  occasion  brought  out  the  brass  from 
Washington  as  well  as  local  clerks  and  secre- 
taries. Tomlinson 's  successor,  F.  S.  Schmidt, 
who  wUl  be  sworn  In  this  morning,  also  was 
there. 
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Leading  the  Washington  delegation  was 
Bertrand  M.  Harding,  IRS  Deputy  Conunls- 
sloner  (the  No.  2  Job).  Heading  the  re- 
gional visitors  was  W.  J.  Boolcholt.  of  Atlanta, 
Commissioner  ot  the  southeastern  division. 

The  evening  broxight  out  some  little - 
known  facts  about  Tomllnson,  who  went  to 
work  for  IRS  32  years  ago  at  $24  a  week  and 
now  earns  $24,000  a  year. 

The  son  of  a  physician,  he  was  born  in 
Lake  Butler  and  lived  In  Starke  and  Lake 
Wales  as  a  boy.  He  earned  his  allowance 
working  In  a  drugstore  and  a  nursery. 

After  he  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Flcn^da  Law  School,  tie  practiced  for  2 
ye£Lrs  In  Liakeland  before  Joining  IRS. 

That  was  Ln  1933  when  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt became  President,  which  means  Tomlln- 
son has  served  five  men  of  the  White  House — 
something  few  men  In  Ghavernment  can 
boast. 

Last  night,  he  received  gifts  and  honors 
from  two  employee  tmlons — the  National  As- 
sociation of  Internal  Revenue  Employes  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployes— and  his  fellow  directors  from  other 
IRS  districts. 

Isabel  Tomllnson,  his  wife  of  30  years,  was 
also  honored.  She  recalled  her  early  years 
as  a  ntirsing  trainee  at  Riverside  HoBpltal 
and  how  they  struggled  like  everybody  else 
during  the  great  depression. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tomllnson 's  two  children  also 
were  on  hand — ^Laurie  Jr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  J. 
Stephenson.    So  was  his  mother. 

Although  Tomllnson  faces  retirement 
(and  a  week's  cruise)  with  mixed  emotions, 
a  poetic  employee  of  his  perhaps  sununed  up 
hlB  feelings  best 

"No  more  taxpayers  to  sue." 


through  the  torment  It  has  experienced  In 
the  last  6  years,  and  the  ITnitod  States  would 
not  be  faced  with  a  Ctommunlet  outpost  Just 
90  miles  from  its  shore. 


President's  Action  in  Dominican  Republic 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or  mCTADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  27. 1965 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should  like 
to  have  Inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Reno  Eve- 
ning Gazette,  Reno,  Nev.,  on  May  6,  1965. 
The  editorial  sums  up  my  sentiment  on 
President  Johnson's  action  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic : 

Phevekting  Another  Cuba 
President  Johnson's  prompt  dispatch  of 
troops  into  the  Dominican  Republic  to  pro- 
tect American  lives  and  property  has  the 
wide  approval  of  American  citizens,  most  of 
whom  realize  that  decisive  action  could  pre- 
vent that  Caribbean  country  from  becoming 
another  Cuba. 

The  President  was  aware  that  his  move 
could  bring  a  storm  of  protest  from  some 
quarters.  The  Latin  American  nationalists 
promptly  raised  the  familiar  charge  of 
"Yankee  Imperialism"  and  "gunboat  diplo- 
macy." E.xpected.  of  course,  was  a  similar 
chorus  from  the  Conununist  countries  and 
from  some  European  quarters  where  criticism 
of  the  United  States  Is  a  conunon  theme. 

The  Communist  hand  In  the  Dominican 
civil  war  already  Is  apparent,  and  It  is  also 
evident  that  Fidel  Castro's  agitators  have 
taken  a  hand  In  the  uprising. 

Had  the  United  States  acted  with  such 
firmness  and  dispatch  at  the  start  of  Fidel 
Castro's  revolution  In  Cuba.  It  Is  possible 
that    that    IslEund    would    not    have    gone 


Address  by  Hon.  Carlton  R.  Sickles  at  die 
Gradaation  Ceremonies  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland's  School  of  Social 
Work  I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OP    ICARTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1965 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  speech 
delivered  last  night  by  my  Maryland 
colleague,  Congressman  Carlton  R. 
Sickles,  at  the  graduation  ceremonies 
of  the  University  of  Maryland's  School 
of  Social  Work  in  Baltimore. 

In  his  message.  Congressman  Sickles 
impressed  upon  these  emerging  profes- 
sional social  workers  the  importance  of 
harmonious  cooperation  between  public 
and  volunteer  agencies,  between  profes- 
sional workers  and  the  subprofessional 
Indigenous  poor  who  must  l>e  Involved  in 
current  antipoverty  and  social  welfare 
operations. 

Representative  Sickles'  speech  fol- 
lows: 

Social   Work   on   thk  Move 

(By  Congressman  Carlton  R.  Sickles) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  on  this  im- 
portant occasion. 

I  commend  you  who  have  recently  finished 
the  arduous  study  required  for  a  master's 
degree  In  social  work,  for  not  having  been 
done  the  easy  thing  and  decided  at  some 
point  along  the  way  that  you  could  Just  as 
well  pursue  yovu-  career  without  full  pro- 
fessional education. 

In  earning  your  master's  degree  you  have 
equipped  yourself  to  be  a  leader  in  the  cen- 
turies-old effort  to  see  that  all  of  mankind 
have  an  equal  chance  for  happiness  and 
satisfaction. 

You  have  earned  the  right  to  have  yoiu- 
professional  Judgment  respected — and  acted 
upon.  You  have  shown  your  willingness  to 
tackle  Jobs  that  require  responsible  and  de- 
cisive action.  You  have  demonstrated  your 
patriotism — for  the  social  well-being  of  our 
Nation  depends  on  the  social  well-being  of 
her  people. 

Your  master's  degree  means  that  you  have 
the  knowledge  and  ttie  professional  compe- 
tence to  carry  out  responsible  missions  in 
the  congested  quarters  of  the  Inner  city  and 
In  the  barren  hollows  of  Appalachia.  You 
\inderstand  and  know  what  should  be  done 
about  crowded  housing,  illiteracy  and  lack 
of  skills,  sickly  bodies,  and— more  damag- 
ing than  all  the  rest — bias  and  bigotry — 
aimed  at  people  solely  because  they  are  poor, 
or  poor  and  dark  skinned. 

The  opportunities  to  practice  yoiir  new 
profession  stretch  widely  acroes  the  profes- 
sional horizon. 

Your  skills  and  Judgment  ajid  your  pres- 
tige would  be  equally  welcome  tn  dozens  of 
agencies,  schools,  hospitals,  churches,  and 
institutions  tliroughout  Maryland  and,  in- 
deed the  Nation.  You  are  badly  needed  by 
himdreds  upon  hundreds  of  families,  chil- 
dren, and  adults  who  are  suffering  from  so- 
cial, health,  and  economic  problems  in  every 
community  in  this  land. 


Wherever  you  go,  I  am  confident  that  you 
will  b«  appreciated  becavise  the  demands 
upon  your  profession  are  greater  than  ever 
before. 

The  rapid  growth  of  our  national  popu:.i- 
tlon — with  the  great  Increases  In  the  propor- 
tion of  young  people  and  the  elderly — Is,  tn 
itself,  a  major  challenge  to  the  social  wel- 
fare field.  Child  welfare  and  health  age!i- 
cies  are  bursting  at  the  seams  and  waiting 
liste  are  long.  Many  of  the  children  wLo 
need  help  most  are  not  receiving  it  because 
we  do  not  yet  have  the  staffs  and  the  p:o- 
grams  to  reach  out  to  them  and  their  par- 
ents. 

Similarly,  facilities  and  services  for  senior 
citizens — deepite  the  widespread  Interest  a-.d 
activity  In  this  field— have  not  been  a'o'.e 
to  keep  pace  with  the  expanding  populate  n 
of  the  aged. 

In  our  large  cities,  problems  are  fixrther 
complicated  by  many  other  changes.  Lorje 
numbers  of  relatively  unskilled  newcomers, 
came  to  our  cities  in  response  to  the  nevd 
for  workers  during  the  two  decades  followuc: 
the  Second  World  War. 

They  have  now  found.  In  too  many  ca?"- 
that  their  Job  opportunities  have  dlsappeart  ci 
with  the  impact  of  automation  and  the  lar  •? 
number  of  unskilled  applicants. 

Unskilled  workers  In  all  age  groups  ai::i 
In  all  parts  of  the  country  are  feeling  tlie 
pressure  of  technological  change.  WhKe 
new  opportunities  are  opening  rapidly  f"r 
the  highly  skilled  worker,  the  worker  wi  n 
few  skills  has  found  his  future  darkened  a:: a 
his  hope  dimnaed. 

Statistically  we  know  that  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  all  American  families.  Including  one- 
fourth  of  all  of  our  children,  are  living  i:i 
poverty  today.  We  are  confronted  by  a  cr:  - 
leal  situation  whose  solution  will  require  t!-.e 
best  eflforts  of  aU  of  us. 

Our  cities  are  involved  In  an  especial  :y 
diflacult  set  of  problems:  the  high  ooncei.- 
tratlons  of  population;  the  continuing  decay 
of  the  slums,  which  get  older  every  year  arc! 
would  be  decaying  even  if  nobody  lived  ::. 
them;  the  serious  lack  of  siilEclent  recrc  - 
tlonal  and  cultural  facilities  In  neighb<  - 
hoods  where  they  are  needed  the  most;  a:  ;i 
the  urgent  shortages  of  health  and  medu  : 
care  that  press  most  tightly  on  those  wiii 
low  Inconies.  The  list  of  problems  th  t 
complicate  the  lives  of  the  poor  could  -e 
extended  almost  indefinitely. 

It  was  considerations  such  as  these  th.  t 
led  the  President  to  declare  unconditioi;.'.; 
war  on  poverty  in  America;  to  propose  V.." 
antipoverty  bill — the  Economic  Opportuni- 
Act — which  was  enacted  last  year;  and  " 
urge  a  series  of  measures  relating  to  educ- 
tion, health,  welfare,  air  and  water  poll  .- 
tion,  and  vuban  development. 

It  was  similar  considerations  that  led  3 
years  ago  to  the  passage  of  the  1962  pub:;c 
welfare  amendments  to  the  Social  Securi- 
Act,  the  most  far  reaching  attempt  to  in  - 
prove  our  public  wejfare  programs  since  the 
were  initiated  30  years  ago.  These  amenci- 
ments  have  made  possible  a  wide  range  of 
progressive  changes  In  our  public  welfare 
programs.  I  don't  need  to  remind  this  group 
that  the  potential  benefits  of  this  historic 
legislation  are  only  beginning  to  be  realize! 
States  were  given  a  5-year  period  in  whl  ;-i 
to  fully  establish  the  greatly  expanded  p  - 
ciai  services  authorized  by  the  1962  ament:- 
ments.  It  was  expected  also  that  it  wou:d 
take  this  period  of  time  to  get  Into  fu.l 
operation  the  staff  development  progran? 
that  would  train  the  Increased  nimibers  of 
public  welfare  employees  who  would  be 
needed  to  carry  out  these  social  services. 

Along  with  this  tremendous  surge  of  ac- 
tivity in  public  health  and  welfare  programs, 
voluntary  agencies  throughout  the  Nati.^n 
are  asking  themselves  challenging  questions 
about  their  own  programs:  Who  needs  serv- 
ices? What  kinds  of  services  are  needed? 
How  can  changing  programs  be  formulated 
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to  meet  changing  needs?  How  1b  the  role 
of  the  voluntary  agencies  changing  as  puUlc 
programs  are  changed? 

These  questions  are  crucial.  We  are  liv- 
ing In  a  period  of  rapid  social  and  economic 
chuxage,  confronted  simultaneously  by  un- 
told opportunities  and  telling  jwoblems.  We 
Cvir  look  toward  the  future  with  great  hope 
bec.iuse  we  now  have  the  econcanlc  cap>abllity 
to  eliminate  poverty.  But  we  must  look 
tov  .ird  and  immediate  future  filled  with  the 
(x>::;plex  social  challenges  that  change  In- 
evrably  brings. 

One  of  the  things  I  want  to  stress  in  my 
remarks  to  you  this  evening  is  the  vital  im- 
p(.i;;ance  of  pulling  together.  Call  it  inter- 
agency cooperation,  teamwork,  or  whatever 
you  want — ^time  is  too  short,  lives  are  too 
prf-i  ious,  for  two  agencies  or  two  workers  to 
difsipate  their  energies  in  an  argument 
ab 'Ut  which  one  of  them  will  do  what  part 
of  he  Job.  You  know,  there  is  a  lot  of  criti- 
cis:n  of  bm-eaucracy  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Some  of  It  may  be  deserved,  some 
of  it  may  not.  I  dare  say  that  all  orga- 
r.i.-.itlons — private  business,  military,  even 
rel.gious  bodies — ^fall  victim  to  this  malady. 
H>:  vever  common  It  may  be,  may  I  urge  you 
to  be  constantly  on  guard  against  this 
hi:-drance  to  effective  social  welfare  pro- 
gr  „nu>. 

I  caution  you  to  watch  for  "bureauitis" 
in  -very  phase  of  commxuiity  activity.  It  can 
p.ualyze  the  operation  of  a  single  welfare 
ari  ncy.  It  can  render  Ineffectual  the  work- 
ii.L  relationship  between  two  welfare  agen- 
cies or  between  a  welfare  agency  and  a  health 
acT'.icy.  It  can  erode  the  mutual  triist  and 
re.Njject  that  a  public  agency  and  a  voluntary 
ac'  ucy  should  have  for  each  other  and  the 
s.iodest  thing  of  all  Is  that  not  the  workers 
in  these  agencies,  but  the  helpless  people 
w;.T  depend  on  the  agencies  wUl  t>e  the  full 
rcMpients  of  the  grief  that  stems  from  this 
lack  of  cooperation. 

niere  is  an  old  saying  that  might  help  to 
cl.rify  what  I  have  been  talking  about.  It 
g  OS  Uke  this:  "In  any  endeavor  requiring 
tho  efforts  of  several  p>eople,  you  can  see  to 
it  that  something  Is  accomplished,  or  you 
gf-  credit  few  It,  but  you  can't  do  both." 

."here  is  another  area  that  deserves  as 
much  attention  as  the  smooth  cooperation 
bt  ween  all  of  the  various  agencies  and  peo- 
ple whose  prime  object  1b  helping  to  aUevl- 
a:  -  the  unhappy  conditions  that  lead  to  and 
rt.  lit  from  poverty.  And  this  is  the  use  of 
v-i-x  theories  and  methods. 

In  speaking  of  this,  I  do  not  want  to  dl- 
K.nlsh  In  any  way  your  respect  for  the  clas- 
sii  .1  approaches  as  used  by  social  workers. 
Yii'.ir  profession  has  developed  a  valuable 
b-'iy  of  knowledge,  and  I  heartily  commend 
to  you  the  full  use  of  proven  procedurec. 
K  -vever,  the  very  scope  of  our  present  social 
problems  Indicates  that  we  must  all  be  more 
a:  -t  and  imaginative. 

■.  "e  are  living  in  a  period  of  transition,  in 
'  ch  we  recognize  the  insufficiency  of  some 
'■  >ur  earlier  methods  of  dealing  with  social 
:  There   Is   a   great  ferment   across  the 

'-  '..-.try  in  the  evaluation  of  existing  struc- 
•;.  .'s — the  development  of  research,  the 
'  ing  of  new  approaches,  the  use  of  new 
V  -.niques — activities  which  the  Federal 
O  ernment  is  encouraging  and  helping  to 
-^     port. 

.  ;ie  entitlement  of  people  in  need  to  re- 

■:      e    adequate    public    assistance,    medical 

'    '\     social     ser\'ices,     and    other    benefits 

■     vh   are   accepted  as   appropriate   for  the 

u      of   public   funds,    should   be   the   same 

rever  a  person  lives  in  this  Nation. 

Ills  concept  of  equal  entitlement   is  in- 

'■nt  in  our  democratic  philosophy.     But  it 

>         be    fully    realized   only   If   every   citizen 

•?nizes  that  the  problems  and  needs  of 

fellow  citizens  axe  Indeed  his  concern. 

i  if  he  acts  on  this  concern  to  assure  that 

1  advantage  Is  taken  of  available  resotirces 

i  funds,  both  public  and  private,  to  pro- 


vide the  bert  possible  programs  in  tills  State 
and  oonununlty. 

One  of  the  surest  safeguards  for  demo- 
craUc  social  welfare  programs  Is  for  agen- 
cies to  Involve  the  poor  thonselves  In  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  the  programs  that 
are  Intended  to  help  improve  their  condi- 
tions. I  refer  especially  to  the  use  of  what 
social  workers  caU  "Indigenous"  leaders  or 
helpers.  These  people  come  from — in  fact, 
are  part  of — the  disadvantaged  communities 
they  serve.  They  have  a  close  personal 
knowledge  and  underst«mding  of  the  kinds 
of  people  and  problems  with  which  the  or- 
ganized social  work  effort  Is  dealing. 
,  You  have  heard  of  many  ways  in  which 
the  Indigenoiis  leaders  are  used — as  "team 
mothers"  In  elementary  school  programs 
where  classroom  teachers  are  not  needed, 
such  as  testihg  vision,  conducting  field  trips, 
op>erating  audiovisual  equipment,  and  so 
forth.  In  social  work  settings,  former  Juve- 
nile offenders  have  been  used  for  Interview- 
ing and  research  In  Juvenile  delinquency. 
Public  asslstancce  mothers  whose  children 
are  of  school  age  are  used  as  homemakers 
and  friendly  visitors  from  homebound  old- 
age   assistance  recipients. 

As  valuable  as  all  these  subprofessional 
services  are,  I  believe  that  the  most  Im- 
portant function  of  an  Indigenous  leader  Is 
to  serve  as  a  bridge  between  the  poor  and 
the  larger  community  and  Indeed  between 
the  poor  and  the  professional  social  worker. 
There  Is  always  the  danger  that  profes- 
sionals— and  this  goes  for  the  doctor,  the 
teacher,  and  the  lawyer,  as  well  as  the  social 
worker — fall  into  the  practice  of  one-way 
communication  In  their  effort  to  get  their 
client  to  do  what  is  considered  good  for  him. 
By  making  greater  use  of  local  people  from 
the  slum  neighborhoods,  social  workers  can 
lnstu"e  that  the  two-way  communication  they 
want  and  need  wlU  really  exist.  In  this  way, 
social  workers  and  social  agencies  will  have 
the  latest  and  most  accurate  picture  of  who 
the  poor  really  are,  the  problems  they  face, 
and  what  they  need  to  solve  these  problems. 
And  at  the  same  time,  the  poor  will  be  find- 
ing out  that  help  Is  available,  where  to  find 
It,  and  how  to  use  It  and  they  wUl  be  de- 
veloping local  letidership  needed  to  enable 
them  to  cope  with  their  problems. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
inviting  me  here  tonight.  It  has  been  a 
great  pleasure  to  share  this  momentous 
event  with  you. 

As  you  go  forth,  keep  your  chin  up  and 
your  sights  high.  There  Is  a  vitally-needed. 
Important  Job  for  each  one  of  you — whatever 
kind  and  combination  of  talents  you  have. 
Moet  of  you  wlU  find  yoxu:  greatest  career 
satisfaction  in  direct  service  to  needy  people. 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  Meeting  human 
needs  Is  the  heart  of  your  profession.  But 
as  time  goes  on,  you  will  also  help  meet  the 
demand  for  experienced  people  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  supervision  In  social  welfare 
agencies,  for  directing  these  agencies,  and 
for  service  as  planners  and  consultants  to 
those  who  operate  social  welfare  programs. 
There  Is  plently  of  rocwi  at  the  top  in  this 
profession  and  I  wish  each  and  everv  one  of 
you  success  In  fulfilling  your  goals. 


Jane's  Fightiaf  Ships 
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Mr.  TALCOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  profes- 
sional boxing  stinks. 
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Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  have  talked  often  about  our 
concern  over  the  Soviet  Union's  chal- 
lenge to  American  seapower.  An  article 
by  Lester  Bell  in  the  San  Diego  Union 
reports  on  recognition  of  this  problem 
by  Jane's  Fighting  Ships,  an  authorita- 
tive publication  that  has  for  years  been 
evaluating  the  world's  seapowers. 

Jane's  reports  that  the  Russians  are 
modernizing  their  naval  power — chang- 
ing to  rockets  and  missiles  from  the 
heavy  cruiser  concept,  and  emphasizing 
development  of  nuclear  power,  especially 
in  the  field  of  submarines.  According  to 
Jane's  directory,  the  Soviets  now  have 
430  submarines,  including  18  powered  by 
nuclear  reactors. 

The  Russians  are  also  implementing 
their  development  of  naval  power  with  a 
comprehensive  program  of  oceanography. 
They  clearly  intend  to  challenge  us  both 
on  and  under  the  seas.  In  addition  to 
the  naval  might  which  we  are  turning 
out  today,  we  need  a  sound  program  of 
oceanography  to  maximize  Its  effective- 
ness and  to  keep  up  with  Ivan  in  this 
fast-paced  world  of  rapid  change  and 
scientific  advance. 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues  read  this 
article  by  Mr.  Bell.    The  text  follows: 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union, 

May  2,  1965] 

New  Jai«x's  Issttb  Wabms  or  RossiAirs 

(By  Lester  BeU) 

Washington. — American  admirals  who 
have  been  warning  about  the  growing  men- 
ace of  Soviet  seaptower  have  received  a  new 
boost  from  an  Independent  source. 

They  find  themselves  echoed  In  tlie  new 
edition  of  the  authoritative  Jane's  Fighting 
Slilps. 

The  editors  of  British-published  Jane's  say 
"there  Is  no  doubt  the  Soviet  Navy  Is  growing 
with  the  object  of  challenging  U.S.  suprem- 
acy at  sea. 

MANPOWER  cirr 

Jane's  says  a  subtle  change  Is  at  work  In 
the  Soviet  Navy.  It  Is  changing  from  a  colos- 
sus of  the  old  experimental  ships  to  a  com- 
pact and  streanUlned  fleet  In  keeping  with 
technological    advancements. 

The  transition  to  atomic  power  and  mis- 
siles. In  new  hulls,  has  reduced  the  man- 
power requirement  by  32  percent  over  the 
last  few  years,  Jane's  observes. 

Despite  Soviet  protestations  that  a  cruiser 
is  outmoded,  the  Russians  have  added  a  new 
one.  They  have  also  broxight  out  a  new  class 
of  gulded-mlsslle  destroyers,  frigates,  sub- 
marines,  and   missile-support    ships. 

Many  torpedo  patrol  boats  have  been  re- 
placed by  rocket  carriers. 

Jane's  appraisal  is  that  the  mlsslle-armed 
fast  jxatrol  boats  "pose  a  massive  threat  to 
.  merchant  shipping." 

MANT    SUBS 

The  most  ominous  threat,  and  one  fre- 
quenMy  cited,  is  the  continuing  buildup  of 
the  Russian  ballistic-missile  submarines, 
many  with  nuclear  jxjwer. 

Jane's  reports  eight  Soviet  E  class 
atocnlc-powered  submarines  armed  with  bal- 
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tlstic  missiles.  Some  of  these  6-tube 
launchers  are  now  In  the  Pacific. 

The  "bible"  of  the  world's  navies  also  re- 
ports a  new  type  of  Russian  ballistic-missile 
submarine,  the  H  class  of  10  nuclear- 
pro{>eIlecl  submarines.  "All  are  reported  op- 
erational and  on  station,"  according  to 
Jane's. 

The  Communists  also  are  said  to  have  40 
G  and  Z  missile  submarines,  all  conven- 
tionally powered  and  previously  reported. 

Jane's  reports  430  Russian  submarines,  30 
with  nuclear  power.  At  least  100,  Including 
missile  launchers,  operate  In  the  Pacific. 


Son  of  Immigrant  Wini  Small  Business- 
man of  the  Year  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    n^LUTOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27, 1965 

Mr.  ANNXJNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
24  President  Johnson  presented  the  Small 
Businessman  of  the  Year  Award  to  46- 
year-old  Dominic  Donatello,  an  Alaskan 
manufacturer,  the  son  of  an  Italian  im- 
migrant, who  turned  a  part-time  base- 
ment business  into  a  modem  soap  and 
animal  feed  plant  employing  seven  per- 
sons. The  President  awarded  the  bronze 
plaque  to  Donatello  at  a  ceremony  in  the 
White  House  rose  garden  for  "best  ex- 
emplifying the  imagination,  initiative, 
independence  and  integrity  characteris- 
tic of  America's  millions  of  small  busi- 
nessmen." 

Again  and  again  I  have  reminded  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  that  there  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  Donatellos  in 
every  country  of  the  world,  and  if  Amer- 
ica Is  to  remain  strong,  we  cannot  lose 
this  brainpower.  We  cannot  afford  to 
lose  the  Imaginative  spirit  of  the  pioneers, 
who  developed  and  made  America  as 
strong  as  it  Is.  These  early  pioneers  pk>s- 
sessed  strength,  determination.  Initiative, 
imagination  and  the  ability  to  create. 
These  very  same  qualities  are  reflected  in 
Donatellos  contribution  to  the  United 
States. 

Therefore  I  call  upon  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  to  repeal  the  anti-American 
section  of  the  present  immigration  law, 
the  national  origins  quota  system.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  continue  to  portray 
to  the  world  that  we  believe  in  the  prin- 
ciples we  enunciate,  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated in  the  image  of  God,  and  that  all 
men  are  to  be  judged  on  their  merits 
alone. 

The  article  released  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  about  Mr.  Donatello 
follows : 

Donatello  was  selected  for  the  award  by  the 
N.itional  Advisory  Council  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Council  for  Small  Business  Manage- 
ment Development,  a  nonprofit  organization 
interested  in  developing  soimd  management 
techniques. 

The  award  was  originated  last  year  by 
Small  Business  Administrator  Eugene  P. 
Foley  and  is  a  featxire  of  National  Small 
Business  Week,  first  proclaimed  in  1964  by 
President   Johnson.     This   year.    May  23  29 


has  been  designated  to  mark  tlje  major  role 
of  small  business  in  the  economy. 

Donatello's  Don  Chemical  Oo.  produces 
soap,  tallow,  dog  food,  cattle  food,  bleacb, 
floor  waxes.  Industrial  cleaners,  Uquld 
starch,  and  glycerin.  His  basic  raw  material, 
animal  fat,  is  available  in  his  area. 

Through  his  own  skill  and  Ingenuity,  he 
has  succeeded  in  Alaska,  a  high-cost  State 
which  has  little  manufacturing  and  is  chiefly 
dependent  on  goods  from  the  other  States. 
Donatello  is  working  to  lower  the  cost  of 
living   in   the   country's   largest  State. 

And  not  only  has  he  succeedtd  in  making 
his  products  competitive  with  soap  turned 
out  in  the  lower  48,  he  has  also  done  what 
was  considered  virtually  impossible — he 
trucks  soap  powder  to  Seattle,  Wash. 

Born  in  Boston,  the  son  of  an  immigrant 
Italian  laborer,  Donatello  worked  his  way 
through  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. He  earned  his  degree  in  chemical 
engineering. 

Don,  as  he  is  called  by  his  associates,  had 
his  first  taste  of  Alaska  during  World  War 
II.  when  he  served  with  the  Anny  Air  Force 
in  the  Aleutians.  Enchanted  by  Alaska  and 
seeing  a  big  future  for  the  sparsely  populated 
Territory,  he  decided  to  make  his  home  there. 
He  first  went  into  business  on  a  part-time 
basis  making  chlorine  bleach  at  night  and  on 
weekends  in  his  basement.  He  worked  with 
55-gallon  drums  and  used  gallon  syrup 
bottles,  and  his  sales  were  made  in  weekend 
stops  at  markets  and  laundries.  It  was  a 
one-man  operation. 

Detecting  a  need  for  other  cleaning  prod- 
ucts, Donatello  became  a  distributor. 

With  business  flourishing.  In  1948  he  went 
Into  business  full  time.  The  fbllowlng  year 
It  became  apparent  he  needed  more  space, 
and  in  the  first  of  foiu-  expansions  he  moved 
from  his  basement  workshop  into  two  old 
dairy  buildings  with  about  2,000  square  feet 
of  fioor  space. 

In  1955.  he  again  ran  short  of  space.  This 
time  he  borrowed  $30,000  from  a  bank  to 
erect  a  new  building,  renting  half  the  space 
until    he   would   expand   again. 

He  soon  needed  more  room  and  ttu-ned  to 
the  Small  Business  AdministrBtion  for  as- 
sistance. In  1958,  he  obtained  two  loans  for 
•160,000  from  SBA  for  new  bvUldlngs  and 
manufacturing  equipment.  The  following 
year  he  got  a  third  SBA  loan,  this  time  tor 
$225,000  for  further  expansion",  to  give  him 
50,000  square  feet  of  fioor  space.  On  each 
occasion  a  bank  participated  with  SBA  In 
the  loans.  And  on  each  occasion  he  rented 
out  half  the  space  until  he  needed  it. 

Finally  in  1962.  he  sold  hit  distributor- 
ship and  turned  his  attention  entirely  to 
manufacturing.  His  work  force  had  now 
grown  to  seven. 

By  using  the  latest  processing  techniques 
to  cut  costs  and  by  taking  advantage  of  fa- 
vorable trucking  rates  to  Seattle.  Donatello 
says  he  is  able  to  keep  competitive  with 
manufacturers  in  the  other  States. 

In  addition  to  making  Alaska  self-support- 
ing in  his  soap  products,  be  14  able  to  send 
about  30  tons  of  soap  powder  a  month  and 
50  tons  of  glycerin  a  year  to  Seattle.  He 
also  sends  meat  meal  to  Seattle. 

Through  these  shipments,  Donatello  has 
helped  Alaska's  own  balance  of  payments  by 
reversing  the  flow  of  soap  powder. 

He  has  also  entered  the  International 
market,  exporting  tallow  and  meat  meal  to 
Japan. 

But  Donatello  isn't  stopping  there. 
He  now  has  his  sights  set  an  cutting  the 
cost  of  milk  to  Alaskan  housewives  by  manu- 
facturing pelletlzed  cattle  feed  from  surplus 
meat  meal.  By  September  he  expects  to  be- 
gin turning  out  these  pellets,  which  he  esti- 
mates will  cut  the  cost  of  cattle  feed  about 
$10  a  ton  and  reduce  the  importing  of  expen- 
sive feed 
Donatello  finds  time  to  be  active  in  com- 


nxunlty  affairs,  judging  for  science  fairs  and 
gfarden  clubs  and  taking  scouts  smd  scho('l 
children  through  his  plant.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  and  the 
Association  of  Professional  Engineers. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Jean  Lanci- 
strom  of  Anchorage.  They  have  five  childre;.. 
three  girls  and  two  t>oys,  ranging  in  age  fron; 
4  to  17,  (Elizabeth  Ann,  17;  George,  15:  M,.rv 
Jean.  12:   Ben.  10:  Margaret  Jo.  4i. 


War  on  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  27,  1965 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly the  Johnson  administration  has  taken 
steps  toward  curbing  the  cancer  of  crime 
which  Is  pervading  our  country  by  in- 
creasing proportions.  The  Federal  Gov- 
errmnent  must  contribute  to  a  nationwide 
program  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in 
making  the  cities  and  streets  of  our  Na- 
tion safe  and  secure.  Of  course,  local 
problems  need  local  solutions,  but  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice  will 
enable  police  organizations  to  get  at  the 
grassroots  and  thus  deepen  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  causes  of  crime  and 
preventive  means. 

Our  cities  grow.  Crime  rates  rise,  and 
the  fear  of  our  citizens  becomes  more  in- 
tense. Fortimately,  President  Johnson 
is  taking  steps  in  the  right  direction, 
realizing  that  no  society  can  be  great  un- 
less reverence  for  the  law  and  obedience 
to  the  law  are  encotuaged.  Certainly, 
the  keystone  of  public  administration  is 
effective  law  enforcement  which  depends, 
for  the  most  part,  upon  well-trained, 
dedicated,  adequately  paid,  and  respected 
law  enforcement  officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
President's  concern  for  police  training, 
and  I  submit  for  the  Record  an  excellent 
editorial,  "War  On  Crime,"  from  the 
April  21  edition  of  the  Mlssourian,  of 
Columbia,  Mo. : 

Wab  ON  Crime 

As  a  part  of  President  Johnson's  program 
for  accelerating  crime  prevention.  Justice  De- 
partment lawyers  are  preparing  legislation  to 
spend  millions  of  Federal  dollars  on  police 
training. 

The  bill  win  request  congressional  appr'^- 
priationjB  to  expand  the  Police  Academy  run 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Local  lawmen  attending  the  FBI  Academy 
receive  training  in  modem  crime  detectioii 
and  preventive  techniques  such  as  finger- 
printing, methods  for  keeping  records  en 
criminals  and  use  of  special  equipment. 

Since  only  top  men  are  sent  by  the  loc.  ' 
police  departments,  another  part  of  the  bi.! 
wotUd  give  others  a  chance  at  specialized  l;r.v 
enforcement  training. 

Such  policemen,  the  Justice  Departme;.' 
has  decided,  can  best  be  trained  through  col- 
leges and  universities  which  have  specialize  i 
courses  In  criminology.  This  added  progran. 
would  eliminate  the  extra  expense  of  decei.- 
tralizing  the  FBI  Academy  or  establishine 
similar  academies  throughout  the  country. 


Fighting  crime  effectively  under  modern 
c.ndltlons  requires  professional  police  who 
i.re  expertly  trained  in  many  skills. 

President  Johnson  Is  taking  a  long-needed 
sup  in  the  right  direction. 


Naive  Approach  to  Weapons  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  27,  1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
.<^  -oi"tsmen,  gun  collectors,  and  a  host  of 
c.:izens  in  the  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
t  ict  are  writing  me  their  protests 
a  :ainst  pending  firearms  legislation.  In 
i..y  opinion  they  have  every  reason  to  be 
( ancemed  because  of  the  far-reaching 
provisions  of  the  legislation  the  admin- 
i.-t  ration  is  supporting. 

The  Midland  Daily  News,  one  of  Mich- 
:  an's  fine  daily  newspapers,  very  ap- 
1  opriately  calls  this  a  "naive  approach 
t  •  weapons  control."  The  paper's  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  follows: 

Naive  Approach  to  'Wtaipo'ns  Control 

Attorney  C3teneral  Nicholas  Katzenbach 
I.  ed  most  of  his  testimony  this  week  in  sup- 
1  rt  of  the  administration's  gun  control  bill 
:  1  attack  the  opposing  view  of  ttie  National 
i  ifle  Association. 

He  appeared  to  have  become  carried  away 
•A.ih  his  own  words  when  he  termed  the  bill 
-   part  of  a  "nationwide  battle  against  rape, 
:  .'jbery,  muggings,  and  murder." 

Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  did  no  better 
;::  his  testimony  attacking  the  "massive  pub- 
'..city  campaign  as  doing  this  Nation  a 
rreat  disservice.  He  added  that  the  pro- 
:  sed  bill  would  save  hundreds  of  lives  in 
•.    IS  country. 

Let  us  examine  what  the  bill  is  supposed 
accomplish.  It  would  require  retail  gun 
(  .\lers  to  limit  sales  of  hand  guns  to  resi- 
'  nts  of  their  States;  raise  the  annual  license 
;  ■-'  for  dealers;  and  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
I  •  oasiu-y  discretion  on  who  should  be 
^  tnsed  to  manufacture,  Import,  or  deal  in 

•  :  .idly  weapons  covered  by  the  Federal  Fire- 
.    ;ns  Act. 

Anyone  who  sincerely  believes  this  legis- 
'.  lOn  will  save  hundreds  of  lives  or  halt 
'r^  illegal  use  of  weapons  Is  indeed  naive. 

it  Is  one  thing  to  remember  that  the  ac- 
c  sed  slayer  of  the  late  President  Kennedy 
u    d  a  mail  order  rifle. 

It  is  quite  another  to  assume  that  an  in- 
c.  -idual,  bent  on  assassination,  will  be  un- 
e  to  get  his  hands  on  a  weapon. 

Criminals  do  not  abide  by  laws.  It  simply 
;;  not  reasonable  to  expect  them  to  obtain 
i-:   :\s  only  from  registered  dealers. 

Legislation  which  will  but  harass  legiti- 
r.  te  owners  of  firearms  represents  useless 

"ivity  on  the  p>art  of  Government  oiBcials. 
I"  would  be  better  if  the  money  required  for 
f  .'orcement  would  be  spent  upon  more  ade- 
(.    ite  investigation  and  prevention  of  crime. 

The  major  lesson  learned  at  Dallas  was 
t  one  branch  of  Government  knew  about 

I>otentiany  dangerous  character  and  did 
;  I  effectively  communicate  "with  the  other 
''■  inch  which  was  charged  with  guarding 
t   f  life  of  the  President. 

The  Attorney  General  also  failed  to  men- 

n  an  Important  fact  regarding  his  state- 

r.  .nt  that  more  than  half  the  8,500  mvirders 

•  h  year  are  committed  by  firearms,  many  of 
'  -cm  assurdly  obtained  by  mall. 


Omitted  was  the  fact  that  most  crimes  of 
passion  are  committed  by  Individuals  who 
had  a  perfect  right  to  own  a  weapon  and 
who  had  no  previous  history  of  violence. 

A  true  answer  to  the  crime  problem  Is  not 
easily  found.  It  may  be  that  some  form  of 
weapons  control  law  is  desirable — along  wltb 
other  measures.  But  It  Is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  the  mere  passing  of  a  law  will 
be  a  panacea  to  th.e  problems  Involved. 

There  is  much  work  to  be  done  In  crime 
prevention  and  this  Includes  early  detection 
of  potential  killers  and  the  finding  of  some 
way  to  keep  them,  from  carrying  out  their 
self-assigned  missions. 


Private  Enterprise  That  Cares 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27, 1965 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  unique 
and  highly  worthwhile  undertaking  by 
the  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America  has 
come  to  my  attention  which  vividly  illus- 
trates how  private  enterprise  can  and  is 
playing  a  significant  role  in  aiding  needy 
people  tliroughout  the  world. 

Each  time  an  agent  sells  an  INA  com- 
mercial package  insurance  policy,  a 
CARE  package  is  shipped  for  a  needy 
person  in  one  of  38  countries  in  Europe 
in  the  name  of  the  agent.  The  higher 
the  premium,  the  larger  the  CARE  pack- 
age. 

It  is  my  belief  that  such  a  worthwhile 
program  deserves  recognition  and  ap- 
plause. I  am,  therefore,  placing  in  the 
Record  a  special  report  on  this  program 
by  Bradford  Smith,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Insurance  Co.  of  North  America  as  well 
as  an  £u-ticle  which  appeared  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  Independent  discussing  local 
participation  in  this  project.  The  arti- 
cles follow: 

Insurance    Agents    Show    They    CARE 

A  dozen  independent  insurance  agencies 
In  St.  Petersburg.  Pinellas  Park,  and  the  gulf 
beaches  have  become  participants  In  the  INA 
friendship  program,  a  people-to-people  hu- 
manitarian aid  effort  among  20,000  Inde- 
pendent insurance  agents  and  brokers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  Instirance 
Co.  of  North  America,  and  CARE  (Coopera- 
tive for  America  Relief  Everywhere ) . 

The  program  was  initiated  April  1.  A 
CARE  package  is  shipped  to  needy  people  in 
38  countries  in  Europe,  Soutli  America, 
Africa,  or  Asia  in  the  name  of  the  Inde- 
pendent agent  each  time  he  sells  an  INA 
commercial  package  poUcy.  The  size  of  the 
CARE  package  shipped  is  determined  through 
a  point  system  based  on  the  annual  pre- 
mivun;  the  higher  the  premium,  the  larger 
the  CARE  package.  The  program  has  been 
specifically  designed  for  commercial  ac- 
counts, such  as  apartment  houses,  cliurches, 
hospitals,  motels,  office  buildings,  schools, 
colleges,  merchants,  fimeral  directors,  and 
newspapers. 

Associated  with  the  program  from  this  area 
are  the  following  agents:  Eaxle  W.  Day  & 
Associates,  2828  Central  Avenue;  Poley-Carter 
Insurance  Co.,  550  First  Avenue  North; 
Given  &  Bushman  Instirance,  840  34th  Ave- 
nue North;  John  B.  Green  Insinrance.  Inc., 
First  Federal  Building;    Muller,  Stratton  & 


Schroder,  Inc.,  2605  Ninth  Street  North; 
Mutual  Insurance  Agency  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Inc.,  1411  16th  Street  North;  St.  Petersburg 
Insurance  Agency,  248  Third  Street  North; 
White  &  Associates,  6729  Central  Avenue; 
Park  Insurance  Agency,  4250  Park  Boulevard, 
Pinellas  Park;  The  Fordham  Agency,  Inc.. 
85  150th  Avenue.  Madeira  Betich;  Cotter 
Agency.  Inc.,  6705  Gulf  Boulevard,  St.  Peters- 
bTirg  Beach,  and  'Victor  J.  Galinls  Insurance 
Agency,  6705  Gulf  Boulevard.  St.  Petersburg 
Beach. 


A  Special  Report  From  Br.vdford  Smith,  Jr., 
President,  Insltiance  Co.  of  North 
Americ.\ 

We've  noticed  a  rare  phenomenon  in  tlie 
United  States  during  the  past  year.  Our 
children- — so  often  criticized  by  adults — are 
teaching  us  a  lesson  in  civilized  behavior. 

They're  asking  probing  questions.  About 
American  life.  About  worthwhile  personal 
goals.  About  the  btisiness  community  and 
its  role.  They  are  searching  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  something  constructive  •  •  •  to 
give  their  careers  a  meaningful  role  In  a  com- 
plex and  confusing  wc»-ld. 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  Peace  Corps 
is  a  living  monument  to  the  sensible  ideal- 
ism of  today's  youth.  It  teaches  a  profound 
lesson  In  human  relationships. 

Young  people,  In  particular,  may  be  inter- 
ested in  a  program  of  friendship  here  at 
Insurance  Co.  of  North  America. 

starting  AprU  1 — as  the  result  of  a  special 
program  worked  out  with  our  20.000  inde- 
pendent agents  and  brokers,  from  soutbem 
California  to  northern  Canada — a  CARE 
package  is  being  shipped  out  to  Europe, 
South  America,  Africa  or  Asia  for  every  INA 
"package"  policy  sold  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Courtesy  of  the  Independent 
businessman  who  sold  the  package. 

His  profit?  The  satisfying  realization  that 
another  human  being  will  have  a  dream  ful- 
filled. That  undernourished  children  in  a 
remote  Colombian  village,  for  example,  will 
soon  receive  1,296  glasses  of  milk  because  of 
bis  interest. 

Our  friendship  program  will  continue 
through  June. 

It  Is  an  untisual — and  inspiring — example, 
we  think,  of  the  expanding  hori2»ns  of  this 
im usual  group  of  men.  We  are  proud  to 
Join  with  them  In  this  unique  people-to- 
people  program. 

BRADroRD  Smith.  Jr. 


Annual   Awards  Banquet  of  Archbishop 
Carroll  High  School 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

OF   KEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1965 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  eve- 
ning in  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  the  annual 
awards  banquet  of  Archbishop  Carroll 
High  School  was  held,  at  which  time  a 
number  of  the  student  body  were  ac- 
corded recognition  for  their  achieve- 
ments and  participation  in  school  events. 
The  principal  speaker  at  this  event  was 
Mr.  Joseph  San  Fellipo,  head  of  the 
school's  history  dep)artment,  and  his  talk 
to  parents  and  students  was  rich  in 
thought  and  soul  searching.  Mr.  San 
Pellipo's  remarks,  which  I  believe  are  in- 
spiring, follow: 
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Remarks  by  Mr.  Joseph  San  Pellipo  at  the 
Archbishop  Carsoll  High  School  Annttal 
Awards  Banquet 

Tonight  we  are  here  to  honor  and  to  give 
awMTds  to  the  doers  of  our  student  body — to 
those  who  by  their  own  volition  have  laid  to 
rest  the  outmoded  Idea  that  the  schoolday 
spans  only  the  hours  of  9  to  3.  These  young 
men  are  living  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
schooldays  begin  when  the  first  club  meets 
in  the  morning  and  ends  only  when  time  pre- 
cludes further  service  to  Archbishop  Carroll 
High  School.  Prom  a  club  meeting  before 
classes  to  a  football  practice  ending  at  sun- 
down; from  serving  Mass  in  the  morning  to 
ushering  at  a  play  at  night,  this  is  their 
schoolday.  Their  schedule  reads  like  that  of 
every  student  enrolled — 9  to  2:56 — but  they 
are  not  satisfied  by  this,  no  matter  how  re- 
warding the  classes  within  these  hours.  They 
demand  more,  they  are  entitled  to  more,  and 
to  our  utmost  capabilities,  we,  their  teachers, 
and  you.  their  parents,  must  give  them  these 
additional  opjXM-tiinltles  for  enrichment. 
They  are  not  satisfied  with  merely  the  rou- 
tine— though  they  recognize  its  values — they 
are  seeking  exhlleratlon.  President  Johnson 
summarized  It  In  his  inaugural:  "It  is  the 
excitement  of  becoming,  always  becoming, 
trying,  probing,  faJllng.  resting,  and  trying 
again,  but  always  trjrlng  and  always  gain- 
ing."   This  is  what  our  students  seek. 

Presuming  upmn  my  own  experience  over 
the  past  years  at  Carroll,  I  find  fotu-  common 
threads  woven  throughout  the  lives  of  all  of 
ouB.  students  who  are  seeking  what  President 
Johnson  calls  "the  excitement  of  becoming." 
First,  they  possess  a  determination  to  live  a 
life  of  service;  second,  they  show  a  true  love 
of  their  fellow  man  which  in  turn  reflects 
their  love  of  God;  third,  they  exhibit  an 
ability  to  laugh,  to  enjoy  the  life  they  are 
part  of:  and  fourth,  they  display  a  personal 
decision  to  learn  and  grow  in  understanding. 
In  summary,  they  are  determined  to  live, 
love,  laugh,  and  learn.  Let  us  look  at  these 
traits. 

First,  to  live  a  life  of  service.  All  too 
often  our  attention  is  drawn  to  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  minority  of  the  youth  of 
America.  We  beer  of  the  rebellious  youths 
who.  having  seen  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
world  and  the  society  In  which  they  are  to 
live.  And  it  convenient  to  turn  away  from 
that  society  and  to  defy  it  and  the  stand- 
ards It  has  set.  This  is  retreat.  Second,  we 
hear  of  the  conformist  youths  who  placidly 
sit  on  the  sidelines  waiting  for  graduation 
into  the  world  and  society.  Unwilling  to 
exert  themselves,  their  sole  aim  becomes  one 
of  compromising  with  society.  They  hang  a 
"Do  not  disturb"  sign  upon  their  minds 
and  Ignore  all  the  turbulence  and  change 
around  them.  They  close  their  eyes  to  ex- 
citement. They  merely  exist.  The  rebel- 
lious youth,  the  conformist  youth,  these  we 
hear  much  about:  but,  overlooked  too  often, 
is  the  type  of  young  man  present  tonight. 
These  young  men  will  not  retreat  frwn  the 
world,  nor  will  they  blindly  conform.  They 
wish  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live.  They  wish  to 
serve  their  conununlty  by  strengthening  the 
good  they  see  and  by  sharing  in  the  respon- 
sibility of  correcting  Its  weaknesses.  They 
accept  authority  as  exercised  by  others  and 
appreciate  the  achieveipents  of  the  genera- 
tions that  have  gone  before,  but  they  are 
quick  to  challenge  authority  if  they  see  it 
used  without  justice  or  prudence.  They  are 
unwilling  to  say  that  the  world  they  are  to 
inherit  is  ideal.  They  have  been  charged 
with  a  challenge  to  take  this  world  and  to 
I'lange  it.  not  for  the  sake  of  change,  but  for 
i.s  improvement.  They  recognize  that  the 
word  "change"  and  the  word  "upheaval"  are 
not  always  synonymous.  Dedicated  to  prob- 
ing, challenging,  changing,  they  wUlingly  of- 
fer of  their  time  and  talents.  Within  the 
school  community  we  see  these  students  of- 
fering to  serve.    They  could  easily  step  aside 


and  leave  to  others  the  burdens  of  responsi- 
bility, but  they  prefer  to  asaume  their  re- 
sponsibilities. They  have  volunteered  for 
service  and  have  performed  in  a  manner  that 
brings  credit  on  themselves  and  our  school. 
They  have  made  a  personal  commitment  to 
serve  Carroll  today;  they  make  the  same 
commitment  of  service  to  their  parish,  State, 
and  Nation. 

Love  of  their  fellow  man  and  of  God  Is  the 
second  trait  1  have  seen  displayed  by  these 
young  men.  I  have  never  known  a  student 
to  volunteer  to  serve  in  any  activity  solely 
out  of  selfish  ambition  The  few  who  may 
have  Joined  for  this  purpose  liave  never  suc- 
ceeded. They  quickly  find  out  that  every 
organization  at  Carroll  is  permeated  by  a 
feeling  of  comradeship,  by  a  s«nse  of  sharing 
In  the  probing,  falling,  resting,  and  trying 
again.  We  do  not  have,  we  do  not  want, 
one-man  organizations  at  Carroll.  A  pri- 
mary purpose  of  every  club  at  society  must 
be  to  develop  in  the  studant  an  aware- 
ness of  the  dignity  of  his  fallow  students. 
Today  they  seek  common  goals  of  an  imme- 
diate nature — victory  over  an  opposing  team, 
a  round  of  applause  at  a  recital,  a  trophy 
symbolizing  efforts  well  *one.  From  all  of 
this  grows  the  greater  realization  that  all 
Of  them  share  a  common  goal  of  an  ultimate 
nature:   the  achievement  of  heaven. 

The  third  common  thread  found  running 
through  the  lives  of  those  meriting  awards 
Is,  I  submit,  the  ability  to  laugh,  to  enjoy 
life,  to  secure  a  sense  of  satisfaction  out  of 
life.  Those  capable  of  work,  mental  or  physi- 
cal, and  who  sit  idly  by  and  do  nothing,  exist 
in  the  world;  they  do  not  enjoy  it.  Enjoy- 
ment comes  from  the  satisfaction  of  having 
acted.  Enjoyment  Is  participation;  it  is  the 
giving  of  oneself.  It  Involves  work.  Out  of 
this  work,  whether  it  be  training  on  an  ath- 
letic team  or  writing  for  the  newspaper. 
comes  the  sense  of  satisfaction,  the  feeling 
of  enjoyment,  the  knowledge  that  they  have 
given  of  themselves  and  the  realization  that. 
in  turn,  they  have  been  part  of  a  common 
enterprise.  They  have  lived,  they  have 
loved,  and  they  can  laugh. 

Finally,  In  each  student  there  can  be  found 
the  desire  to  learn.  They  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  their  formal  classroom  training 
but  they  have  also  decided  that  other  forms 
of  training  can  augment  this.  Their  energy 
is  boundless.  They  go  out  for  and  partici- 
pate In  physical  training.  Joining  a  wrestling 
team,  a  track  team,  a  tennis  team,  a  golf 
team;  they  seek  intellectual  training  through 
membership  in  the  student  council,  the  Na- 
tional Honor  Society,  the  Cresoent,  the  year- 
book, forensics,  and  the  library  club.  Al- 
ready finding  moral  guidance  Ln  the  case- 
room  they  tiu-n  to  the  Sanctuary  Society, 
the  Catholic  Student  Mission  Crusade  and 
numerous  other  activities.  Desiring  to  live 
a  full  life,  and  active  life,  they  seek  every 
outlet  available.  They  seek  to  grow  in 
knowledge  and  understanding,  probing,  fall- 
ing, resting,  and  trying  again,  but  always 
gaining. 

Thus  far  I  have  directed  myself  to  the 
question:  What  motivates  the  student? 
And  I  suggest  that  it  is  their  desire  to  live, 
love,  laugh  and  learn.  Now,  I  would  ask 
what  can  you,  the  parents,  and  we,  the  fac- 
ulty, do  to  encourage  the  students. 

To  the  parents  I  would  suggest  that  you 
can  continue  to  encourage  your  sons  In  their 
extracurricular  pursuits,  that  you  accept 
these  pursuits  as  part  of  his  total  education. 
We  must  share  in  the  enrichment  of  his  life. 
By  your  example  you  are  best  able  to  train 
him  in  family  life  and  In  parish  life.  You 
have  the  opportunity  to  control  the  caliber 

and  character  of  his  inteUectiaal  and  social 
pursuits.  The  faculty  and  tlie  school  can 
and  will  try  to  help  you,  but  we  caimot  re- 
place you.  Seize  at  every  chance  your  op- 
portunities to  complete  yotir  son's  total  edu- 
cation. 


To  my  colleagues  of  the  faculty  I  offer 
only  one  suggestion.  Let  us  continue  to  ex- 
pand the  efforts  we  are  already  makmg  to 
enrich  the  lives  of  our  students.  Let  iis 
Join  their  parents  in  the  effort  to  bring  our 
students  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  potential 
You.  the  Augustlnlans,  members  of  an  order 
dedictaed  to  the  teaching  of  youth,  we,  t>-e 
lay  members  of  the  faculty,  dedicated  :o 
the  same  goal,  must  continue  to  realize  that 
the  education  of  the  young  man  entrusted 
to  us  cannot  be  accomplished  in  6  hours  of 
classroom  contact.  We  cannot  at  3  o'clock 
shift  all  responsibility  back  to  the  parents, 
we  cannot  on  Friday,  deny  any  fiu-ther  re- 
sponsibility until  Monday  morning.  The 
primary  responsibility  for  education  is  the 
parents,  but  we  share  in  that  responsibilitv 
Regardless  of  the  time  of  day  or  the  day  of 
the  week,  their  actions  form  part  of  our  his- 
tory. Otir  present  students  and  the  students 
who  have  preceded  them  and  those  who  will 
follow  them  form  part  of  our  history.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  said;  "There  Is  properly  no 
history,  only  biography."  In  a  sense,  the 
lives  of  our  students  form  our  history 
Working  together,  parents,  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, we  shall  write  a  history  of  Carroll 
that  will  give  true  and  significant  meaning 
to  our  motto — "for  God  and  country." 
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Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27,  1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  May  26  meeting  of  the  Repub- 
lican policy  committee,  the  committee 
voted  not  to  endorse  H.R.  7984,  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965,  in  its  present  form.  This  action 
was  taken  because  the  rent  supplement 
proposal  that  is  contained  in  section  101 
of  this  bill  Is  completely  imacceptable 
It  Is  a  complete  departure  from  the  ordi- 
nary American  way  of  doing  things. 

Today,  in  the  New  York  Times.  Mr 
Arthur  Krock  has  devoted  his  entire  ar- 
ticle to  section  101  of  the  housing  and 
urban  development  bill.  In  this  article 
he  quotes  at  great  length  from  the  views 
that  were  filed  by  the  minority  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.     He  also  states : 

The  rent  supplement  plan  is  merely  the 
latest,  though  the  most  extreme,  expression 
of  the  political  philosophy  which  would 
create  an  egalitarian  socioeconomy.  Irrespec- 
tive of  individual  merit,  with  subsidies  fi- 
nanced by  the  ambitious,  the  industrious, 
and  the  worthy.  If  section  101  Is  rejected 
by  Congress,  this  will  be  the  reason. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  thought - 
provoking  article  regarding  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  that  will  be 
presented  to  Congress.  It  is  imperative 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  and 
every  citizen  carefully  study  this  rent 
supplement  proposal  so  that  the  full  im- 
plication of  its  extreme  provisions  will  be 
known  and  understood  by  all  prior  to  the 
time  that  it  is  presented  for  a  vote. 

I  am  confident  that  the  American  pub- 
lic and  this  Congress  will  refuse  to  ac- 
cept this  incredibly  wide-open  subsidy 


proposal  once  t  ley  are  fully  advised  as  to 
its  potential  e  Us. 

In  order  thai  Mr.  Krock's  fine  article, 
the  views  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
House  Banking  and  C\irrency  Committee 
and  the  statement  of  the  House  Republi- 
can policy  committee  may  be  available 
to  everyone,  I  am  Including  them  as  part 
of  these  remarks. 

We  cannot  endorse,  H.R.  7984.  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  in  its  present  form. 

The  administration's  rent  supplement 
proposal  contained  in  section  101  of  this 
bill  is  completely  unacceptable.  The 
proposal  would  kill  the  initiative  of  the 
American  family  to  Improve  Its  living 
accommodations  by  its  own  efforts.  It 
would  kUl  the  incentive  for  home  owner- 
ship and  would  make  renters  the  wards 
of  the  Government.  It  is  a  complete  de- 
parture from  the  ordinary  American  way 
of  doing  things. 

PrMn  the  outset  of  the  hearings  on 
this  bill  it  has  been  apparent  that  section 
101,  rent  supplements,  was  In  deep  trou- 
ble. Even  those  persons  who  normally 
support  broader  housing  legislatlon_have 
been  unrelenting  in  their  criticism. 

The  proposed  program  is  essentially 
a  subsidy  for  middle-income  families  in- 
cluding those  well  above  median  income 
level.  It  is  a  program  without  effective 
standards  and  qualifications. 

We  are  certain  that  the  American  pub- 
lic will  refuse  to  buy  this  incredibly  wide 
open  subsidy  proposal  once  it  is  fully 
advised  as  to  the  potential  evils  of  the 
program.  This  is  a  system  of  making 
the  rent  dollar  of  the  beneficiary  worth 
up  to  double  or  more  the  rent  dollar  of 
the  unassisted  taxpayer.  It  is  unequal 
opportunity  in  housing  by  Government 
fiat.  It  is  legislated  discrimination 
apainst  the  self-sufficient  citizen. 

The  Republican  policy  committee 
urges  that  section  101,  the  rent  supple- 
ment proposal,  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

The  article  and  minority  views  follow : 
Ik    the    Nation;     Paying    Other    People's 
Rent 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  May  26.— Of  all  the  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  President  Johnson  for  the 
attainment  of  what  he  calls  the  Great  So- 
ciety, none  has  raised  a  more  basic  issue  of 
political  philosophy  than  section  101  of  the 
administration's  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment bill.  This  sets  forth  the  rent  sup- 
plement plan  whereby  the  difference  be- 
tween one-fourth  of  the  income  of  an  appli- 
cant for  decent  housing  and  its  fair  market 
rental  would  be  made  up  by  Government  sub- 
sidies extracted  from  the  taxpayers  in  gen- 
er.U. 

the  minority   report 

.Mthough  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
li:?  and  Currency  approved  the  measure  by 
a  vote  of  26  to  7,  grounds  for  a  much  stronger 
opposition  to  section  101.  when  it  reaches 
the  floor,  have  been  supplied  by  the  minority 
members  of  the  conunlttee.  After  a  doc- 
trinal attack  on  the  rent  supplement  plan  as 
tiie  way  to  economic  integration  of  hous- 
'-n^  and  to  the  socialistic  state,  the  minority 
report  exposes  serious  flaws  af  draftmanship 
Which  could  be  exploited  by  the  Administra- 
t<jr  of  the  program  to  calculate  supplemental 
r.-:ii  sut>sldies  on  the  test  of  what  housing 
an  appUcant  wants  Instead  of  what  he  actu- 
al ^'  needs. 

While  such  a  flagrant  abuse  of  authority 
1b  improbable,  the  wording  of  the  adminis- 
tration bill  does  make  it  possible.    But  among 


the  soimder  points  in  the  minority  rep<»-t 
are  these : 

The  [subsidy]  formtUa  kills  the  incentive 
of  the  American  famUy  to  improve  its  living 
accommodations  by  Its  own  efforts.  A  family 
with  $250  a  month  income  oould  live  in  a 
$100  a  month  apartment  and  pay  rent  of  only 
$62.50.  The  disincentive  to  improve  acccMn- 
modatlons  is  readily  apparent.  It -can  Uve  in 
the  same  $100  a  month  apartment  with  $150 
a  month  income  as  it  could  If  it  increased  its 
Income  to  $400  a  month. 
-  To  own  one's  own  home,  no  matter  how 
modest.  Is  the  goal  of  the  typical  American 
family.  TTie  rent  supplement  kills  that  in- 
centive. Why  strive  to  own  a  $7,500  home 
when  for  approximately  the  same  monthly 
outlay  for  housing  (under  FHA  home-pur- 
chase underrating  standards)  it  could  rent 
a  dwelling  unit  (which,  by  current  esti- 
mates, will  cost  the  Government  S12.500  to 
$25,000  to  construct)  ? 

"We  were  told  by  the  Housing  Adminis- 
tor  •  •  •  that  [this]  is  an  experimental  pro- 
gram. But  Involved  is  authorization  [for 
him]  to  enter  into  40-year  contracts  with  ap- 
proved housing  owners  to  pay  them  rent 
subsidies  in  amounts  not  exceeding  $50  mil- 
Uon  prior  to  July  1,  1966,  which  maximum 
would  be  Increased  by  $50  million  on  July  1 
In  each  of  the  years  1966, 1967,  and  1968.  •  •  • 
By  fiscal  year  1968,  $200  mUlion-a-year  an- 
nual payment  contracts  would  be  outstand- 
ing, extending  for  40  years  *  •  •  or  poten- 
tially an  $8  billion  program  that  could  ex- 
tend to  the  year  2008.  To  us.  that  is  a  whale 
of  an  'experimental'  program." 

IMPLICATIONS 

'Moreover,  section  101  states  that  a  family 
must  first  pay  25  percent  of  Its  Income  for 
rent  before  receiving  •  •  •  Federal  rent  sup- 
plements. •  •  •  The  rent  gougers  and  ab- 
sentee Blum  landlords  in  urban  areas  would 
waste  little  time  [in  demanding  the  same 
percentage  of  their  tenants.]  Their  Justifi- 
cation •  •  •?  The  national  standard  set  by 
the  Federal  Government.  •  •  •  Precedent 
for  [such]  widespread  landlords'  checks  on 
tenant  Income  •  •  •  would  be  found  in  the 
proposed  means  test  [which,  according  to 
testimony  by  the  Housing  Administrator  1 ,  is 
to  be  employed  in  administering  rent  supple- 
ments. •  •  •  The  profotmd  economic  and 
social  effects  [of  a  private  rental  require- 
ment of  25  percent  of  income]  can  be  seen 
In  administration  testimony  •  •  •  that  in 
1960  the  typical  American  family  paid  13  6 
percent  of  its  Income  for  rent." 

UNEQUAL    OPPORTUNITY 

"This  [the  rent  supplement  plan]  is  a 
system  of  making  the  rent  dollar  of  the 
beneficiary  worth  up  to  double  or  more  the 
rent  dollar  of  the  unassisted  taxpayer.  It  Is 
unequal  opportunity  in  housing  by  Govern- 
ment fiat.  It  is  legislated  discrimination 
against  the  self-sufficient  citizen." 

To  which  could  be  added  that  the  rent 
supplement  plan  is  merely  the  latest,  though 
the  most  extreme,  expression  of  the  political 
philosophy  which  would  create  an  egalitarian 
socioeconomy.  Irrespective  of  individual 
merit,  with  subsidies  financed  by  the  ambi- 
tious, the  industrious,  and  the  worthy.  If 
section  101  Is  rejected  bv  Congress,  this 
will  be  the  reason. 

For,  though  the  adverse  points  made  by 
the  conunlttee  minority  are  weakened  only 
by  the  exaggeration  of  a  couple  of  them, 
the  real  Issue  Is  whether  the  Federal  Union 
is  to  tmdergo  its  greatest  transformation 
thus  far  into  a  collectlvist  state. 

MiNORirr  Vnrws 

THE        ADMINISTRATION'S        RB7*T        SUPPLEMENT 
PROPOSAL 

Introduction 

The  administration's  rent  8UiH>Iement 
proposal  contained  In  aecUon  101  of  this  bill 
Is  fcH-elgn  to  American  concepts. 

The  proposal   kUls   the    incentive  of   the 


Amolcan  family  to  Improve  Its  living  ac- 
commodations by  its  own  efforts. 

It  klUs  the  incentive  for  homeownenhlp: 
It  makes  renters  wards  ot  the  Ooveminent^ 

It  is  a  system  of  economic  Integratton  ot 
housing  through  Government  subsidy. 

It  is  the  way  of  the  socialistic  state. 
KtUiriff  incentive 

Under  section  101(d)  of  the  bill,  the 
Housing  Administrator  may  subsidize  a  ten- 
ant's rent  in  an  amount  \xp  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  fair  market  rental  for  the 
unit  and  one-fourth  of  the  tenant's  Income. 

That  formula  kiUs  the  incentive  of  the 
American  family  to  improve  its  living  ac- 
commodations by  Its  own  efforts.  A  family 
with  $3,000  a  year  income — $250  a  month — 
could  live  in  a  $100  a  month  apartment  and 
pay  rent  of  only  $62.50  a  month  (one-fourth 
of  income)  with  the  Government  providing 
a  subsidy  of  $37.50  a  month  (difference  be- 
tween one-fourth  of  tenant's  Income  and 
market  rent  for  the  unit) .  The  disincentive 
of  the  family  to  improve  its  housing  accom- 
modations is  readily  apparent.  Should  that 
$250  a  month  famUy's  Income  Increase  to 
^00  a  month,  its  rent  payment  would  in- 
crease to  $76  a  month,  and  the  Federal  sub- 
sidy would  drop  to  $25  a  month.  And,  of 
course,  if  the  family's  Income  increased  to 
$4b0  a  month,  it  would  pay  the  full  market 
rent  of  $100  a  month  as  one-fourth  of  famUy 
Income  of  $400  a  month  would  equal  full 
market  rent  for  the  unit.  In  other  words, 
the  family  with  $250  a  month  income  has 
no  Incentive  to  Improve  its  living  accommo- 
dations by  Increasing  Its  earnings  to  enable 
It  to  rent  better  accommodations.  It  can 
live  in  the  same  accommodations  with  $250 
a  month  Income  as  it  could  if  it  increased 
Its  Income  to  $400  a  month. 

The  formula  also  produces  another  type  of 
disincentive  to  a  famUy  improving  its  living 
accommodations  by  Its  own  efforts.  That 
$250-a-month-lncome  famUy  might  decide 
it  wants  to  live  in  a  $200-a-month  apart- 
ment instead  of  the  $100-a-month  unit.  Un- 
der the  formula  it  could  do  so.  And  under 
the  other  proposed  provisions  of  this  section, 
this  stUl  would  be  true.  The  primary  re-  . 
quirement  for  a  qualified  tenant  Is  that  he 
be  unable  to  obtain  standard  privately  owned 
housing  at  a  rental  no  more  than  one-fourth 
of  his  income.  As  far  as  the  proposed  law 
is  concerned,  that  standard  housing  could  be 
standard  housing  suitable  to  the  tenant's 
needs  or  suitable  to  his  desires.  The  adminis- 
trator could  decide  either  way.  The  family 
would  pay  the  same  one-fourth  of  its  income 
as  rent  or  $62.50  a  month  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  pay  an  Increased  subsidy  of 
$137.50  a  month  to  make  up  the  balance  of 
the  fair  market  rent  for  the  unit.  Under  the 
formula  the  way  to  better  housing  is  increas- 
ed Federal  subsidy  rather  than  increased 
Individual  effort. 

When  another  head  of  a  family  earning 
$400  a  month  and  paying  $100-a-month 
rent — without  any  help  from  Uncle  Sam — 
saw  that  his  neighbor,  earning  far  less  than 
he,  was  able  to  move  into  a  much  better 
apartment  with  no  increase  in  his  rent  pay- 
ments, he  suddenly  would  wake  up  to  the 
possibinty  of  the  fomula.  This  family, 
otherwise  eligible  for  rent  supplements,  by 
free  choice  could  be  living  in  standard  but 
crowded  quarters.  The  head  of  the  family 
simply  does  not  want  to  allocate  more  than 
$100  a  month  of  his  income  to  housing. 
With  the  balance  of  his  income  he  prefers 
to  enjoy  other  amenities  of  life,  such  as  a 
second  car  «»•  an  extra  week's  vacation.  Rent 
supplement  is  his  easy  way  out.  He  would 
be  eligible  for  subsidy  In  a  more  expensive 
apartment.  He,  too,  would  move  to  the  $200- 
a-month  apartment.  He  would  continue  to 
pay  only  100  a  month  of  this  income  as  rent 
because  the  Oovanment  would  provide  the 
other  $100  a  month  necessary  to  cover  the 
market  rent  for  the  tmlt. 
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This  formula  1b  a  formula  for  killing  the 
American  Incentive  system  of  lm.provlng  one's 
lot  by  one's  own  effort.    This  would  be  keep- 
ing up  with  the  Joneses  via  Federal  subsidies. 
Threat  to  homeownership 

To  own  one's  own  home,  no  matter  how 
modest,  is  the  goal  of  the  typical  American 
family.  The  rent  supplement  kills  the  In- 
centive of  a  family  to  achieve  that  goal.  Un- 
der FHA  underwriting  standards  a  family 
with  $3,000-a-year  Income  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase a  home  costing  2%  times  that  amount 
or  a  $7,500  home.  The  housing  cost  of  such 
a  home  would  approximate  $60  a  month. 
But  as  noted  In  the  illustration  above,  the 
93,000-a-year  family  by  paying  $62.50  a 
month  as  rent  could  live  In  a  partially  fed- 
erally subsidized  $100-a-month  rental  unit. 
The  cost  of  such  a  dwelling  unit  would  ap- 
proximate »12.500.  Or,  as  above  noted,  that 
same  family  could  also  live  in  a  $200-a- 
month  rental  unit  and  pay  only  $62.50  of  its 
Income  a  month  as  rent  with  the  balance  of 
$137.50  paid  by  the  Government  under  the 
rent  supplement  formula.  The  cost  of  the 
$200-a-month  rental  imit  would  approxi- 
mate $25,000.  Why  would  a  family  strive  to 
own  a  $7,500  home  when  for  approximately 
the  same  monthly  outlay  for  housing  it 
could  rent  a  $12,500  or  $25,000  cost  dwelling 
unit?  Not  alone  would  the  rent  supplement 
proposal  kill  Incentive  for  homeownership, 
it  also  would  be  a  powerfxil  Incentive  for  a 
family  to  discontinue  howeownershlp  and 
become  a  renter  on  the  Federal  dole.  That 
runs  counter  to  the  American  way  of  life. 
Absurd  formula 

Although  the  subsidy  formula  contains  no 
dollar  amount  limitations.  Indirectly  there 
is  a  dollar  limitation  because  of  the  maxi- 
mum mortgage  amount  per  unit  in  the  FHA 
section  221(d)(3)  program.  This  is  the  ex- 
isting FHA  program  which  would  have  to  t>e 
utilized  in  financing  the  project.  That 
maximum  mortgage  amount  under  existing 
law  is  $29,000  for  a  three  or  more  bedroom 
xmlt,  in  an  elevator-type  building  in  a  high 
cost  area.  This  would  l>e  left  unchanged  in 
this  bill  for  a  three-bedroom  unit  but  would 
be  Increased  to  $32,987.50  per  unit  for  a  fovir 
or  more  bedroom  unit  under  the  provisions 
of  section  203(d)  of  this  bill.  Such  a  four- 
bedroom,  two-and-a-half-bath  unit  would 
rent  for  approximately  $315  a  month.  A 
large,  qualified  tenant  family  with  only  $250- 
a-month  Income  could  live  in  such  a  unit 
with  the  Government  paying  a  subsidy  of 
$252.60  a  month  to  make  up  the  balance  of 
the  market  rent  for  this  unit. 

But  even  this  does  not  me«isure  the  full 
amount  of  Federal  subsidy  that  could  be 
paid.  Under  FHA  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
grams, the  mortgage  limitation  is  satisfied 
if  the  average  mortgage  for  the  units  In  the 
project  does  not  exceed  the  mortgage  limita- 
tion per  unit.  FHA  insured  projects  can  and 
do  have  penthouses  and  oiu:  theoretical  proj- 
ect would  be  no  exception.  It  could  have  a 
penthouse  costing  $100,000  and  renting  for 
$800  a  month. 

The  occupant  could  be  a  large  family  eligi- 
ble for  rent  supplements,  with  its  entire  in- 
come derived  solely  from  public  assistance 
pajrments.  Under  section  101(d)  of  this  bill 
the  tenant's  Income  for  pvirposes  of  the 
formula  Is  the  "tenant's  Income  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  pro- 
cediu-es  and  regulations  established  by  him" 
[emphasis  supplied).  With  this  discretion- 
ary authority  the  Housing  Administrator 
might  determine  that  public  assistance  pay- 
ments should  not  be  Included  In  tenant's 
Income  for  purposes  of  the  formula.  Accord- 
ingly, this  family's  income  would  be  zero. 
Applying  the  formula,  one-fourth  of  the 
tenant's  zone  Income  equals  zero,  so  the 
tenant  would  pay  no  rent.  Under  the  form- 
ula the  Federal  rent  supplement  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  difference  between  one-fourth  of  the 
tenant's  Income  and  the  fair  marttet  rental 


for  the  unit.  So  zero  (oJie-fourth  ol  the 
tenant's  zero  income)  from  $800  a  month 
(the  fair  market  rental)  leaves  the  Govern- 
ment paying  the  full  $800  a  month  market 
rent  as  a  subeldy.  The  welfare  family  can 
live  in  the  IuziuIoub  penthottse. 

Fantastic?  Of  coxirse  the  resiilts  are  fan- 
tastic. Ridiculous?  Of  course  the  results 
are  ridlculovis.  Absurd?  Of  course,  the  re- 
sults are  absxu^.  But  they  square  with  the 
rent  supplement  formula.  It  shows  Just  how 
fantastic,  how  ridiculous,  and  how  absurd 
that  formula  is. 

Surely  the  Congress  could  devise  more  sen- 
sible limitations  than  the  wldeopen,  so- 
cialistic subsidy  formula  contained  in  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  blU.  The  HoiLslng  Adminis- 
trator submitted  testimony  to  the  commit- 
tee (p.  255  of  hearings)  that  under  the  rent 
supplement  program : 

"It  should  be  possible  to  accommodate  fam- 
ilies with  Incomes  of  between  $3,500  and 
$6,000  in  larger  cities  and  between  $3,000  and 
$5,000  in  smaller  cities  where  costs  are  gen- 
erally lower." 

If  that  really  is  the  objective  of  the  pro- 
gram, then  why  not  write  those  limitations 
into  the  law? 

Economic  integration 

From  a  social  standpoint,  few  would  argue 
that  one  man's  rental  dollar  should  buy  as 
much  In  the  way  of  shelter  as  another's, 
within  the  same  general  area  of  our  coimtry. 
Moreover,  we  can  support  the  goal  of  those 
who  view  with  alarm  the  prolLferation  of 
drab  Federal  housing  ghetto*,  built  to  ac- 
commodate a  rigid  and  disheartening  pack- 
ing together  of  computerized  equals. 

But,  in  the  disguise  of  calling  for  action 
against  these  pockets  of  federally  sponsored 
sameness  in  our  cities  and  towns  that  have 
low-rent  public  housing,  the  administration 
has  recommended  a  program  that  would 
force — with  the  power  of  the  Federal  dollar — 
what  we  choose  to  term  "aoross-the-board 
economic  integration."  This  runs  through 
the  thinking  on  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
posal, as  well  as  the  various  land  development 
programs  contained  within  otjier  sections  of 
this  bill. 

Within  broad  areas  of  our  Nation,  un- 
touched by  the  Federal  housing  dollar,  we 
would  argue  with  those  who  support  an 
initial  allocation  of  $8  billioo  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  national  system  of  unequal 
opportunity  In  ho\ising.  We  oppose  the 
view  of  those  who  would  move  the  $2,000-a- 
year  family  in  the  apartment  next  door  to 
the  $5,000-a-year  tenant,  and  Into  the  $15,- 
OOO-a-year  neighborhood,  solely  through  rent 
subsidies.  Moreover,  we  seriously  question 
Whether  the  man  paying  $156  a  month  for 
an  apartment  would  understand  why  his 
next  door  neighbor  should  receive  equal 
value  for  half  the  rent.  From  a  social  stand- 
point, there  is  far  more  to  neighborhood 
preference  than  the  monthly  cost  of  one's 
dwelling.  In  short,  as  the  respected  Hous- 
hig  Affairs  Letter  of  AprU  16,  1965,  put  it: 
"Can  this  world's  economic  lions  and  eco- 
nomic lambs  lie  down  en  masee  In  the  same 
veldt?" 

Keep  in  mind,  it  has  been  made  abun- 
dantly clear  that  rent  supplement*  would  be 
a  nationwide  program.  On  May  17,  during 
the  final  stage  of  hearings  on  this  bill.  Con- 
gressman Clawson  asked  the  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator. "This  Is  going  to  1>€  a  rather 
broad  program,  then.  Is  it  not,  if  we  are  going 
to  move  the  rent  supplement  program  in  all 
areas  involved?" 

Mr.  Weavfr.  "Yes,  this  will  be,  of  course, 
nationwide." 

Upper  middle  income  families: 
Under  date  of  AprU  21,  1965,  the  Housing 
Agency  submitted  to  the  subcommittee,  a 
table  showing  income  ceilings  which  would 
be  set  for  individual  cities  in  administering 
the  rent  supplement  program.  The  setting 
of  such  Income  ceilings  Is  p\irely  discretion- 
ary with  the  Administrator.    I^om  this  table 


It  is  readily  apparent  the  Housing  Admin- 
istrator will  substantially  breach  the  na- 
tional median  family  income  ($6,240) ,  In  the 
case  of  large  families.  Here  are  the  incomo 
limits  the  Administrator  proposes  to  set  for 
such  families  in  several  of' the  larger  cities: 

Philadelphia $6.  90o 

Toledo 8.050 

Pittsburgh 7.  1,50 

Macon,   Ga 6,600 

Providence 6,650 

San    Antonio 6,450 

Milwaukee 8.  300 

Paterson,  N.J 8.  100 

New  York  City 8,900 

Newark a,  750 

Saginaw,    Mich 7.850 

Whereas  the  national  median  Income  for 
all  families  ($6,249)  as  shown  by  census  data 
Is  total  family  Income,  the  Housing  Admin- 
istrator is  not  bound  by  any  such  specific 
definition.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  section 
101(d)  provides  that  income  of  the  tenant 
shall  be  "the  tenant's  Income  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  procedures 
and  regulations  established  by  him."  From 
total  family  income  the  Administrator  could 
and  doubtless  would  make  one  or  more  ex- 
clusions from  total  family  Income  and  there- 
by reduce  the  amoimt  of  family  Income  th:it 
would  be  counted  under  the  rent  supplement 
propvosal.  Precedent  for  this  exists  In  the 
public  housing  program.  For  Instance,  in 
New  York  City  up  to  $2,400  of  Income  earned 
by  secondary  wage  earners  (wife,  children, 
etc.)  in  the  family,  can  be  excluded  from 
the  family's  total  Income  for  purposes  of 
determining  eligibility  and  rent  payments. 
Should  the  Administrator  make  a  similar 
exclusion  for  the  rent  supplement  program, 
the  New  York  City  family  Income  limit  of 
$8,900,  as  shown  in  the  above  table,  actually 
could  mean  that  the  total  family  income  was 
$8,900  plus  $2,400  excluded  income,  or  a 
total,  actual  income  family  limit  of  $11,300. 
In  other  words,  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
posal can  reach  well  up  Into  the  middle- 
income  family  level. 

Public  housing  jeopardized 
It  is  little  wonder  public  housing  propo- 
nents are  greatly  disturbed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration's rent  supplement  proposal.  (See 
testimony  of  the  president  of  the  Natlor.  a 
Association  of  Housing  &  Redevelopment  Of!i- 
cials,  p.  425  of  the  hearings.)  The  rent  sup- 
plement program  could  run  the  public  hou.';- 
Ing  program  right  out  of  business,  because 
Federal  subsidies  imder  rent  supplements 
can  be  far  larger  per  month,  per  unit  th.m 
is  possible  under  public  housing.  Under  tlie 
public  housing  program  the  Federal  subsidy 
is  limited  to  the  amount  necessary  to  pay 
principal  and  interest  over  a  40-year  period  on 
cost  of  the  unit.  There  is  no  such  subsidy 
limitation  under  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram where  the  subsidy  can  cover  not  alone 
principal  and  interest  costs  of  the  unit  over 
a  40-year  period,  but  also  practically  all  uf 
the  operating  costs  as  well.  Needless  to  s;r-. 
rent  supplements  can  also  run  the  coopera- 
tive housing,  and  221(d)(3)  subsidized  in- 
terest rate  programs  out  of  business. 

In  short,  the  rent  supplement  program 
has  a  Federal  subsidy  potential  that  no 
other  Federal  housing  program  can  even 
come  close  to  matching. 

Eight-billion-dollar  experiment 
We  were  told  by  the  Housing  Admlni  - 
trator.  as  well  as  by  other  witnesses,  that  the 
Administration's  rent  supplements  consti- 
tutes an  experimental  program.  But  in- 
volved in  the  proposal  is  the  authorizatior. 
for  the  Housing  AdmlnUtrator  to  enter  into 
40-year  contracts  with  approved  housln.' 
owners  to  pay  them  rent  subsidies  i  i 
amounts  not  exceeding  $50  million  prior  to 
July  1.  1966,  which  maximum  amount  would 
be  Increased  by  $50  million  on  July  X  In  eaci. 
of  the  years  1966,  1967.  and  1968.     In  other 
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words,  by  fiscal  year  1968,  $200  million  a  year 
payment  contracts  oould  be  outstanding,  ex- 
tending for  40  years.  Potentially,  that 
makes  It  an  $8  billion  program  that  oould 
e.xtend  to  the  year  2008.  To  us,  that  is  a 
whale  of  an  experimental  program. 

When  queried  ^bout  this  $8  billion  poten- 
tial contract  cost,  the  Housing  Admlnls- 
tratcM*  stated  that  there  was  "some  exaggera- 
tion" in  the  figures.  He  referred  to  It  as  a 
$200  million  contract  authorization  pro- 
gram. But  turn  to  page  235  of  the  hearings. 
Note  the  table  submitted  by  the  Housing 
.Administrator  showing  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  rent  supplement  program  for  a  100- 
tmlt  project.  Here  we  find  his  estimate  is 
that  the  aggregate  rent  sui^lements  for  this 
lOO-unlt  project  over  40  years  will  amount 
tO  $944,000.  That  is  $9,440  per  unit.  Since 
this  is  supposed  to  be  a  500,000  unit  pro- 
gram, the  cost  of  this  program  alone,  based 
on  these  figures,  is  $4.72  billion.  We  leave  it 
tx)  the  reader  to  decide  for  himself  which  of 
the  two  cost  estimates  of  the  Administrator 
more  accurately  reflect  the  probable  cost  of 
the  program. 

Assuming  appropriation  and  contracting 
of  the  full  amounts  requested  ($200  million 
multiplied  by  40  years)  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  potential  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram is  $8  billion.  With  this  program 
dressed  up  in  a  $200  million  outfit.  Congress 
is  confronted  with  an  $8  billion  Trojan 
horse. 

The   meajis   test 

Additionally,  we  are  puzzled  that  those 
who  for  years  have  objected  to  the  means  test 
on  any  and  all  social  programs  administered 
by  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  have 
now  reversed  themselves  by  embracing  the 
means  test  explicit  In  the  rent  supplement 
prt^ram. 

Heretofore,  means  tests  have  been  admin- 
istered by  various  levels  of  government  In 
•in  effort  to  Insure  that  those  with  higher  in- 
comes and  readily  available  assets  would  be 
ineligible  for  programs  aimed  at  assisting 
♦hose  who  couldn't  afford  the  minimum  re- 
quirements of  food,  shelter,  and  medical  serv- 
ices. Although  many  charged  that  such 
'ests  were  socially  obnoxious,  nevertheless 
they  were  aimed  at  maintaining  a  degree  of 
equity  for  the  indigent  and  low-income  indi- 
viduals and  families  in  the  total  allocation 
of  resources  by  the  taxpaylng  public.  In 
short,  the  means  test  has  been  restricted  to 
indigents  and  those  with  low  Incomes  in 
order  eqxiitably  to  carry  out  various  social 
programs  of  public  assistance. 

Under  the  Administration's  rent  supple- 
ment proposal,  however,  we  find  means  tests 
applying  to  those  with  Incomes  reaching  far 
up  into  the  moderate  income  levels.  If  such 
ft  test  were  condemned  as  socially  obnoxious 
lief  ore,  consistency  requires  that  they  be  sim- 
ilarly treated  with  regard  to  implementation 
of  a  rent  supplement  program.  Under  this 
liroposal,  however,  the  means  test  does  not 
luive  in  its  defense  a  proper  allocation  of 
public  assistance  funds  aimed  at  the  most 
needy  among  our  citizens. 

To  those  who  doubt  that  such  means  tests 
will  be  employed  by  HHFA  in  connection 
with  rent  supplements,  we  direct  your  atten- 
'  ion  to  the  Housing  Administrator's  colloquy 
with  Congressman  Fino.  found  on  page  263 
of  the  hearings,  with  regard  to  a  hypothetical 
situation  involving  an  investigation. 

"Mr.  Pino.  All  right.  How  would  I  oe  in 
(tifficulty  If  you  do  not  police  it  or  Inve-stigate 
;' .  supervise  It  and  watch  me? 

"Mr.  Weaver.  You  will  be  in  difficulty  be- 

luse  there  will  be  spot  checks,  as  there  al- 
ways are  on  these  activities,  and  if  this  were 
:ound.  you  would  be  in  difficulty  for  having 
i'lade  a  false  statement.  I  think  you  would 
'>e  subject  to  quite  a  bit  of  criminal  prose- 
i-ution  as  well  as  being  put  out  of  the  par- 
■icular  project. 

"Mr.  Pino.  My  time  is  up. 


"liir.  Wbavbi.  And  there  is  one  other  check, 
too,  which  I  hate  to  say. 

"Mr.  rato.  What  la  that? 

"Mr.  WxAvm.  But  your  friends  and  neigh- 
bora  would  be  y^7  much  concerned  about 
this.  They  are  the  beet  Investigators  that 
you  have  In  these  projects." 

Upon  request,  the  Housing  Administrator 
supplied  for  the  record  the  estimated  man- 
hours  needed  to  investigate  a  prospective  list 
of  100  approved  applications  for  rent  sup- 
plements. According  to  the  Administrator, 
in  Just  77  areas  of  the  country  where  there 
are  FHA  field  offices,  these  investigations 
would  be  performed  by  etaployees  of  the 
HHFA.  In  all  other  areas,  such  investiga- 
tions would  be  contracted  for  with  em- 
ployees and  representatives  of  non -Federal 
organizations  which  could  be  either  public 
or  private.  '  It  was  conceded  by  proponents 
In  committee  that  Pinkerton's  National  De- 
tective Agency  could  be  such  an  eligible 
private  agency. 

The  following  comprise  just  a  few  of  the 
tests  that  would  be  required,  as  submitted 
by  the  Administrator  : 

1.  Check  of  Incomes  for  100  approved 
cases:  Check  W-2  forms  presented,  or  if  no 
W-2  forms  telephone  or  send  form  letter  to 
employer  to  determine  if  applicant  is  within 
the  income  limit  for  the  area. 

2.  Check  of  assets  on  100  approved  cases: 
Check  to  see  that  the  fc«Tn  and  certification 
as  to  assets  is  complete  and  assets  are  within 
prescribed  limit. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  rent  supple- 
ments would  direct  a  means  test  at  middle - 
income  families,  in  support  of  a  highly  ques- 
tionable social  goal,  while  employing  "friends 
and  neighbors"  In  the  very  unfriendlv  and 
unnelghborly  role  of  informers. 

Birth  of  national  rental  standards 

Nowhere  in  the  hearings  has  the  adminis- 
tration shown  evidence  that  it  has  studied 
the  Impact  rent  supplements  would  have  on 
the  prevailing  patterns  of  rental  rates.  With 
the  formula  for  virtually  open-end  subsidies, 
what  would  hold  back  limited-dividend  and 
nonprofit  organizations  frtxn  I  ilding  far 
more  expensive  multlunit  apartment  dwell- 
ings than  those  anticipated  by  the  adminis- 
tration, with  the  consequent  adverse  Impact 
on  nonsubsldized  rents?  Indeed,  under  the 
language  of  section  101,  the  greatest  rewards 
would  derive  to  those  organizations  and  ten- 
ants who  build  and  occupy  the  most  costly 
units. 

Moreover,  section  101  stales  that  a  family 
must  first  pay  25  percent  of  Its  Income  for 
rent  before  receiving  any  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  form  of  rent  sup- 
plements. If  this  section  were  enacted,  every 
landlord  in  the  Nation  could  demand  of  his 
tenants  that  they  pay  25  percent  of  their 
total  family  Income  for  rent.  Their  Justifica- 
tion for  such  a  demand?  The  national  stai^d- 
ards  set  by  the  Federal  Government.  Anyone 
paying  less,  it  could  be  claimed,  would  be 
paying  less  than  he  should.  Such  a  standard 
rule  of  thumb  would  put  enormous  pressure 
on  millions  of  tenants,  many  of  whom  volun- 
tarily devote  far  less  than  25  percent  of  their 
Income  for  rent.  The  rent  gougers  and  ab- 
sentee slum  landlords  in  urban  areas  would 
waste  little  time  taking  advantage  of  this. 

That  this  could  have  a  profound  econcxnic 
and  social  impact  can  be  seen  by  the  admm- 
Istratlon's  testimony  on  page  218,  where  it  is 
stated  that  the  median  gross  monthly  rent 
for  families  In  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  1960  census  was  $71.  The  median  na- 
tional family  Income  for  that  same  year  was 
$6,249  From  this,  the  typical  American  fam- 
ily paid  13.6  percent  of  its  income  for  rent — 
a  little  more  than  half  of  that  proposed  as 
the  "norm"  in  the  bill. 

The  precedent  for  widespread  landlord 
checks  on  tenants'  income  conveniently 
would  be  found  in  the  profxwed  means  test 
to  be  employed  in  administering  rent  sup- 


plements. On  page  262  oif  the  hearings,  the 
Housing  Administrator  states  that  Federal 
Income  Tax  Pc»m  W-S  wotild  be  cheeked  In 
order  to  determine  a  tenants'  Income 
eligibility  for  rent  supplements.  In  most 
cases,  these  forms  would  be  surrendered  to 
non-Govejmment  employees.  Where  t>»u  is 
impossible,  "telephone  or  send  form  lettor  to 
employer  to  determine  if  a{^licant  is  within 
the  income  limit." 

Can  even  the  most  cautious  analyst  deny 
the  opportunities  this  opens  to  unscrupulous 
landlords? 

WHO  IS  HOODWUYKINC  ■WHOM  "> 

From  the  outset  of  the  hearings,  it  was 
apparent  that  section  101,  rent  supplements, 
was  in  deep  trouble.  Throughout  the  hear- 
ings, even  those  witnesses  who  ncxmally  sup- 
port broader  housing  legislation  were  un- 
relenting In  their  criticism. 

In  a  last-minute  attempt  to  bail  out  the 
floundering  rent  supplement  program,  the 
committee  eliminated  the  income  floor  for 
those  eligible  to  receive  Federal  rent  pay- 
ments. That  this  change  is  illusory  and  an 
attempt  to  hoodwink  Congress  can  be  seen 
by  the  Housing  Administrator's  answer  to  a 
question  by  Senator  Douglas  during  the  Sen- 
ate hearings,  "Is  there  any  reason  why  rent 
subsidies  oould  not  work  for  poor  families, 
if  the  committee  should  decide  to  lower  the 
income  floor  below  $3,000?" 

"Mr.  Weaver.  In  the  first  place  it  goes  back 
to  something  you  said  earlier  and  that  is 
while  we  do  have  a  volume  of  both  limited 
dividend  and  nonprofit  corporations  which 
are  ready  and  able  to  carry  out  the  rent 
supplementation  in  the  middle-income  fields. 
it  is  my  strong  feeling  that  first  many  of 
these  groups,  certainly  the  limited -dividend 
groups  are  out,  and  many  of  the  well -moti- 
vated nonprofit  groups  are  really  not  in  a 
position  to  take  on  all  the  management  prob- 
lems that  are  Indigenous  to  this  particular 
area  of  low-income  manaegment. " 

As  If  to  underline  this,  in  answer  to  a 
similar  question  from  Senator  Proxmire. 
"Why  wouldn't  they  (low-income  families) 
be  the  ones  to  get  rent  sut>sldles?°  the  Hous- 
ing Administrator  answered : 

"You  are  not  going  to  get  the  limited 
dividend  companies  building  and  adequately 
managing  houses  in  the  low-income  seg- 
ment." 

Prom  these  candid  admissions  by  the  Hous- 
ing Administrator  during  the  Senate  hear- 
ings, we  leave  it  to  the  reader  of  this  report 
to  decide  for  himself  the  extent  to  which 
the  most  needy  families  vrould  benefit  by 
the  committee  action  in  eliminating  the 
income  floor  from  the  original  administra- 
tion bill. 

As  we  have  pomted  out,  while  the  open-end 
formula  in  the  amended  bill  would  permit 
flagrant  abuses  within  both  the  lower  and 
upper  income  brackets,  the  basic  socioeco- 
nomic inequities  remain. 

Conclusion 

On  page  178  of  the  hearings  the  Housing 
Administrator,  speaking  of  the  rent  supple- 
ment program,  states: 

"This  program  has  received  the  greatest 
attention  among  the  President's  housing 
recommendations.  It  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
proposed  administration  bill." 

In  our  opinion  the  President  has  been 
sold  a  bill  of  goods.  We  cannot  believe  that 
he  would  "buy"  such  an  Incredibly  wide 
open  subsidy  proposal  had  he  been  fully  ad- 
vised as  to  the  potential  evils  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  Ejrstem  of  making  the  rent 
*  dollar  of  the  beneficiary  worth  up  to  double 
or  more  the  rent  dollar  of  the  tmassisted 
taxpayer.  It  is  unequal  opporttuilty  in  hous- 
ing by  government  flat.  It  is  legislated  dis- 
crimination against  the  self-sufficient  citi- 
zen. 

We  are  certain  the  American  public  will 
not  "buy"  such  nonsense  as  is  contained  In 
this  prc^Kjeal. 
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We  hope  that  the  Congress,  alerted  to  the 
pitfalls  of  the  proposal,  will  reject  It. 

Section  101,  the  rent  supplement  proposal, 
should  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Paui,  a.  Pino. 

James  Hasvet. 

W.  E.  Brock. 

Burt  L.  Talcott. 

Dex  Clawson. 

Aldert  W.  Johnson. 

J.  WttLiAM  Stanton. 

Chester  L.  Mize. 


A  Dedication 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHINOTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  25.  1965 

Mr.  PKT.T.Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
observance  of  Memorial  Day  it  is  fitting 
and  proper  that  our  thoughts  should 
turn  to  those  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  that  we  who  remain  might  en- 
joy freedom  and  liberty. 
,^-  In  this  connection,  I  have  received 
>from  Mr.  Lawrence  Timbers,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  a  very  fine  tribute  which 
he  read  on  May  16,  1965,  to  the  con- 
ference of  the  first  district  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Because  this  tribute  expresses  so  well  the 
thoughts  which  should  be  with  every 
American  as  we  observe  Memorial  Day  I 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  that 
tribute : 

A  Dedication 

(A    chaplain's    address    over    the    graves    of 

marines  who  fought  on  I  wo  Jima) 

Here  before  us  lie  the  bodies  of  comrades 
and  friends — men  who  until  yesterday  or 
last  week,  laughed  with  us.  Joked  with  us, 
trained  with  us. 

Men  who  were  on  the  same  ship  with  us 
and  went  over  the  sides  with  us.  Men  who 
fought  with  US  and  feared  with  us. 

Somewhere  in  this  plot  may  lie  the  man 

who  could  have  discovered  the  cure  for 
cancer. 

Under  one  of  these  Christian  crosses,  or 
beneath  a  Jewish  Star  of  David,  there  may 
rest  now  a  man  who  was  destined  to  be  a 
great  prophet,  to  find  a  way  for  all  to  live 
In  plenty. 

Now,  they  He  here  sUently  In  this  sacred 
sou  and  we  gather  to  consecrate  this  earth 
to  their  memory. 

To  speak  in  memory  of  such  men  is  not 
easy. 

These  men  have  done  their  Job  well. 

They  have  paid  the  ghiistly  price  of  free- 
dom. 

11  that  freedom  he  once  again  lost,  as  It 
Wiis  after  the  last  war.  the  unforgivable 
blame  will  be  ours,  not  theirs. 

So  it  is  we.  the  living,  who  are  here  to  be 
dedicated  and  consecrated. 

We  dedicate  ourselves  first  to  live  together 
in  peace,  the  way  they  fought  and  are  burled 
In  this  war. 

When  the  final  cross  has  been  placed  in  the 
last  cemetery,  once  again  there  will  be  those 
to  whom  profit  is  more  Important  than  peace, 
who  will  insist  that  it  is  better  to  trade  with 
the  enemies  of  mankind  than,  by  crushing 
them,  to  lose  their  profit. 

To  you  who  sleep  here  sUently.  we  give 
our  promise. 

We  shall  not  listen. 

We  shall  not  forget  that  some  of  you  were 
burnt    with   oil    that   came    from   American 


wells,  that  many  of  you  were  killed  by  shells 
fashioned  from  American  steel. 

We  promise  that,  when  onoe  again  men 
seek  to  profit  at  our  expense,  we  shall  remon- 
ber  how  you  looked  as  we  placed  you 
reverently  In  the  ground. 

Thus,  do  we  consecrate  ourselves,  the  liv- 
ing, to  carry  on  the  struggle  you  began. 

Out  of  this  will  come,  we  promise,  the 
birth  of  a  new  freedom  for  the  sons  of  men 
evervwhere. 


More  on  Jet  Noise,  Part  IV— the  NASA 
Aircraft  Noise  Research  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK       | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  20,  1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
fourth  in  a  series  of  remarks  to  my 
colleagues  concerning  the  problem  of 
aircraft  noise  control  and  the  importance 
of  giving  recognition  to  the  problem  as 
one  which  Is  national  In  scope.  On  May 
6,  1965,  I  addressed  the  House  on  the 
subject  of  aircraft  noise  abatement  gen- 
erally— see  Record,  pages  9363-9365. 
When  I  introduced  H.R.  7981,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  303(a)  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  to 
provide  for  a  program  of  research  and 
development  by  NASA  to  reduce  aircraft 
noise,  and  H.R.  7982,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  provide  for  the  elimination  of 
aircraft  noise,  and  for  other  purposes. 

On  May  13  imder  "Extension  of  Re- 
marks" in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
addressed  myself  to  the  subject  "Jet 
Noise— Opens  the  Floodgates  of  Litiga- 
tion"—see  Record.  A  2377,  In  which  I 
pointed  out  that  there  were  already  180 
lawsuits  in  18  States  with  claims  of  over 
$20  million,  and  on  May  20  to  the  sub- 
ject "More  on  Jet  Noise:  NASA  Confer- 
ence on  Aircraft  Operating  Proce- 
dures • — see  Record,  A2533 — referring 
to  a  conference  at  Langley  Research 
Center,  Hampton.  Va.,  which  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  attend.  It  was  after  this  con- 
ference that  I  decided  to  report  to  you 
on  the  NASA  aircraft  noise  research 
program. 

The  following  is  the  first  section  of  a 
report  delivered  by  NASA  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  and  explains  the 
current  program  of  research  in  this 
field.  It  is  only  by  the  continuation  and 
encouragement  of  research  programs 
such  as  this  by  the  Federal  Government 
that  we  can  find  the  means  to  alleviate 
the  problem  of  aircraft  noise : 
Section   I.  The   NASA    AnicRAFt   Noise    Re- 

SBiARCH  Program  and  Its  Relation  to  the 

AreroRT    COMMTTNITY    NolSE    PROBLEM 
INTRODUCTION         I 

Noise  is  often  an  objectionable  byproduct 
of  aircraft  operation  at  airports  and  in  flight. 
While  the  disturbance  of  people,  particularly 
In  conununities  near  airports,  is  commonly 
known,  and  a  few  isolated  incidents  of  ac- 
coustical  damage  to  property  hate  been  pub- 
licized, aircraft  noice  can  also  be  a  serious 
physiological  hazard  to  operatioas  personnel, 


and  can  induce  failure  In  certain  aircraft 
structures.  For  these  reasons,  the  aircraft 
noise  problem  is  of  great  Importance,  and 
broad  coordinated  efforts  at  its  alleviation 
are  underway  by  the  NASA,  the  FAA,  the 
DOD,  the  aircraft  and  engine  manufacturers 
and  institutional  and  commercial  researcli 
organizations. 

tinfortunately.  the  airport  communUv 
noise  problem  is  strongly  rooted  in  the  im- 
placable laws  of  physics  and  economics,  and 
no  simple  panacea  is  likely  to  be  found 
While  it  is  expected  that  advances  in  tech- 
nology will  make  it  possible  to  evolve  an  effi- 
cient combination  of  aircraft,  engine,  operat- 
ing procedure,  airport,  and  community  de- 
signs that  will  result  in  aircraft  noise  e.x- 
posures  that  are  acceptable  to  the  airpor* 
community,  the  heavy  investments  in  exist- 
ing aircraft  equipment,  airport  installations 
and  community  properties  are  likely  to  be 
the  controlling  factor  on  the  rate  and  ex- 
tent of  application  of  an  effective  solution 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize 
that  all  methods  for  the  development  of  air- 
craft thrust  involve  airflow  processes  that 
also  generate  noise,  and  that  It  is  unllkelv 
that  the  successftU  development  and  appli- 
cation of  the  most  promising  noise  reduc- 
tion concepts  to  new  aircraft  and  engine  de- 
signs and  operating  procedures  can  provide 
an  acceptable  noise  level  for  all  adrp>ort  com- 
munities and  permit  the  healthy  growth  of 
air  transportation,  unless  there  is  also  an 
appropriate  control  or  adjustment  of  com- 
munity property  uses  in  certain  critical  arervs 
around  airports.  On  the  other  hand,  the  un- 
timely imposition  by  airport  communities  o; 
arbitrary  restrictions  on  aircraft  noise  in 
terms  of  limits  on  fight  paths,  power  settings, 
times  of  operation,  etc..  may  not  provide  a 
truly  satisfactory  noise  exposvire  for  com- 
munity inhabitants,  short  of  a  serious  eco- 
nomic compromise  or  substantial  abandon- 
ment of  air  transport  operations. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  a 
growing  understanding  that  efforts  at  a 
practicable  and  mutually  effective  solution 
will  need  to  be  evolutionary  in  nature,  and 
involve  a  dedicated  attack  on  all  major  as- 
pects of  the  problem.  These  Include  thp 
acquisition  of  definitive  information  on  tho 
manner  in  which  aircraft  noises  are  gen- 
erated and  propagated,  and  the  associated 
development  of  efficient  methods  for  the  re- 
duction of  adverse  aircraft  noise  at  it.- 
source;  the  establishment  of  safe  and  effi- 
cient aircraft  operating  procedures  that  min- 
imize and  csontrol  the  exposure  of  alrpori 
community  property  to  undesirable  aircraft 
noise;  and  the  provision  of  a  rational  under- 
standing of  the  specific  aircraft  noise  factors 
which  produce  subjective  annoyance  for 
various  activities  and  environments  of  a 
community  population,  and  of  optimum 
methods  for  the  control  and  adjustment  oi 
community  property  usage  in  critical  noi.se 
areas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  airport. 

For  each  of  these  three  major  approache.s 
to  a  solution  of  the  airport  community  noise 
problem,  the  following  sections  describe  the 
nature  of  the  problems  involved,  review  the 
current  state  of  applicable  knowledge,  and 
outline  the  research  efforts  that  are  under- 
way by  the  NASA  for  the  resolution  of  these 
problems.  The  technical  details  of  specific- 
NASA  research  programs  in  these  fields  arc 
presented  in  a  supplement  to  these  discus- 
sions. 

AIRCRAFT      NOISE     GENERATION     AND     REDL'CTION 
AT    THE    SOURCE 

Research  by  the  NASA  on  the  noise  charac- 
teristics of  conventional  aircraft  propellen- 
has  brought  the  understanding  of  their  noise 
generating  phenomena  to  an  advanced  stage 
where  the  effective  methods  for  noise  reduc- 
tion are  reasonably  weU  understood.  The 
application  of  such  Information  to  a  con- 
temporary turbopropeller  powered  transport 
aircraft  in  its  design  stages  has  successfully 
demonstrated    the    improvements    in    noise 
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characteristics  that  can  be  achieved.  Since 
the  velocity  of  the  propeller  tips  1b  of  prime 
ImportaJice  In  the  control  of  the  radiated 
noise  from  propeller-driven  aircraft,  this  re- 
quires special  selection  and  matching  of  the 
propellers,  engines,  and  airframes  In  the 
design  stages,  and  frequently  cannot  be  well 
exploited  as  a  modification  to  other  existing 
propeller-driven  aircraft.  This  technology  is 
not  fiUly  applicable  to  ducted  propellers  that 
are  of  Interest  as  lift  devices  for  certain 
cl  isses  of  vertical  and  short  takeoff  and 
hv.iding  aircraft.  It  Is  expected,  however, 
tl^at  the  results  of  current  Investigations  of 
r.  ise  generation  and  reduction  in  the  com- 
p;essor  and  fan  sections  of  Jet  engines  will 
be  generally  applicable  to  this  problem. 

For  Jet-propelled  aircraft,  the  main  com- 
P  nent  of  noise  during  takeoff  Is  generated 
bv  the  high-si>eed  Jet  exhaust  as  it  mixes 
d-  wnstream  from  the  aircraft  with  the  lower- 
speed  Eurroimdlng  air,  and  Is  characterized 
by  a  distribution  of  sound  energy  over  a 
b.'-oad  range  of  frequencies.  While  the  de- 
l.^iled  mechanisms  of  Jet-exhaust  noise  gen- 
eration and  propagation  are  not  yet  fully 
understood,  the  naagnltude  of  the  radiated 
r.oise  has  been  found  to  be  strongly  depend- 
er.t  on  the  average  velocity  of  the  Jet  relative 
u  that  of  the  surrounding  flow,  on  the  pat- 
t«  ms  of  velocity  distribution  in  the  flow  and 
m. inner  In  which  the  various  flows  mix.  on 
xi'.e  mass  of  the  Jet  flow,  and  on  the  occur- 
rence of  mach-wave  radiations  at  higher 
stipersonlc  Jet  velocities.  The  multlmlllion 
dcUar  program  for  application  of  noise  sup- 
pressors to  liie  exhaust  of  Jet  transport  air- 
craft was  based  on  preliminary  knowledge  of 
these  effects,  and  achieved  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  total  noise  energy  through  the 
a:-eration  of  the  basic  Jet  flow  patterns.  "ITils 
program  was  carried  out,  however,  before 
t:iere  was  an  adequate  understanding  of  the 
Particular  noise  factors  that  caused  annoy- 
arice  responses  among  various  Individuals, 
f^rd  as  a  consequence,  while  the  suppressors 
It  .luced  the  total  noise  Intensity,  It  occtirred 
mainly  in  a  part  of  the  noise  spectrum  that 
d-.d  not  significantly  alleviate  the  annoyance 
character  of  the  sound.  It  Is  felt  that  al- 
though the  Inflight  Jet-exhaust  noise  sup- 
pressor may  find  ftirther  application  in  spe- 
c:  il  situations,  the  known  potentials  have 
been  substantially  exploited,  and  Important 
i':o6pects  for  future  improvements  are  ex- 
pected to  reside  largely  In  the  successful 
ci-velopment  and  application  of  advanced 

engine  systems  that  generate  a  given  level  of 
r.l-.rust  wltn  inherently  lower  levels  and  leea 
c.p.noying  spectrums  of  noise. 

The  NASA  research  program  on  Jet  exhaust 
noise,  therefore.  Is  directed  to  the  detailed 
understanding  of  the  basic  aerodynamic 
processes  of  noise  generation  and  propaga- 
t;.:vn  in  Jets;  to  the  establishment  of  rational 
methods  for  prediction  of  the  quantitative 
relationships  between  Jet-flow  patterns  and 
operating  parameters,  and  the  resulting  noise 
levels,  frequency  distributions,  and  radiation 
p.ittems;  and  to  the  application  of  this 
k.'iowledge  In  the  development  of  concepts 
a:.d  design  criteria  for  advanced  engines 
wiih  improved  Jet-exhaust  noise  character- 
l-^iics.  In  this  regard,  research  has  already 
l^dlcated  that  designs  which  lower  the  aver- 
a  e  velocity  and  smooth  the  velocity  patterns 
o.  the  Jet,  offer  the  best  hope  for  important 
li-ductions  In  exhaust  noise.  Emphasis  has, 
t:.erefore,  been  placed  on  Investigations  of 
t:.e  noise  characteristics  of  Jets  that  are  rep- 
r  .tentative  of  turbofan  powerplants.  par- 
t  ularly  of  the  high,  bypass  flow  ratio  types, 
^  lich  provide  lower  average  Jet  velocities  for 
a  -riven  thrust  level. 

Xoise  which  radiates  from  the  inlets  and 
'  :i  discharge  of  cxirrent  jet  transport  engines 
1>  significant  both  during  takeoff  and  land- 
li  g.  but  Is  especially  Important  during  a 
!  nding  approach  because  the  normal  shallow 
til  scent  angle  to  the  runway  brings  the  air- 
craft   close    to    possible    observers    on    the 


ground  below  the  flight  path.  The  most 
objectionable  component  of  this  noise  la  the 
discrete  tones  that  are  generated  in,  and 
radiated  frcsn,  the  compressor  and  fan  sec- 
tions of  the  engine.  These  tones  are  sub- 
jectively annoying  because  they  occur  In  a 
range  of  frequencies  to  which  the  human  ear 
Is  most  sensitive.  While  It  is  believed  that 
the  noise  characteristics  are  prlmarUy  asso- 
ciated with  rotor-stator  Interaction  phe- 
nomena and  periodic  load  fluctuations  on  tihe 
blades,  the  pertinent  flow  processes  and  basic 
Influence  of  speclflo  design  variations  are 
only  beginning  to  be  understood. 

The  NASA  research  program  on  Jet  Inlet 
noise  Is,  therefore,  directed  to  a  detailed  un- 
derstanding of  the  basic  processes  of  noise 
generation  and  propagation  In  engine  air  In- 
lets, ducting,  compressors,  and  fans;  to  the 
establishment  of  rational  methods  for  predic- 
tion of  the  quantitative  relationships  be- 
tween the  geometry  and  operating  param- 
eters of  these  components  and  of  Integrated 
systems  on  the  resulting  noise  levels,  fre- 
quency distributions,  and  radiation  pat- 
terns; and  to  the  application  of  this  knowl- 
edge In  the  development  of  concepts  and 
design  criteria  for  advanced  engines  with 
Improved  jet-inlet  noise  characteristics. 
This  work  has  already  Indicated  that  some 
changes  In  blade  geometries,  the  tise  of 
sound  resonators,  and  the  blockage  of  sound 
transmission  by  inlet  geometry  or  choking, 
have  some  usefulness  in  the  reduction  of 
radiated  Inlet  noises.  Emphasis  In  further 
work  will,  therefore,  be  placed  on  the  reso- 
lution and  refinement  of  design  criteria  con- 
cerning these  effects,  so  that  an  optimum 
arrangement  of  Inlet,  compressor,  fan,  and 
fan  discharge  for  a  typical  turbofan  power 
plant  can  be  developed  and  demonstrated  at 
full    scale. 

AniCRAFT  OPERATIONAL  PROCEDURES  THAT  MINI- 
MIZE EXPosnsE  or  communities  to  objec- 
tionable NOISES 

The  particular  manner  in  which  aircraft 
engines  are  tested  and  run  up  at  an  airport, 
and  the  specific  procedures  for  aircraft  take- 
off, cllmbout  to  altitude,  and  landing  ap- 
proach, have  an  Important  bearing  on  the 
nature  of  the  exposure  of  airport  community 
Inhabitants  to  noise.  Prom  this  point  of 
view.  It  Is  generally  desirable  that  the 
operating  procedures  be  designed  to  keep 
the  aircraft  at  the  best  combination  of  dis- 
tance from  the  cc«nmunlty  population,  and 
of  engine  power  setting  consistent  with  per- 
formance requirements  and  safety,  that 
minimizes  the  area  of  the  airport  community 
that  is  exposed  to  objectionable  noise. 

Research  studies  and  some  preliminary  ex- 
perience has  suggested,  for  example,  that  it 
may  be  of  overaU  benefit  to  exchange  a  tol- 
erance for  a  higher  noise  level  close  to  the 
airix>rt  for  a  major  reduction  in  noise  level 
over  greater  areas  at  a  distance  from  the  air- 
port. Aircraft  designs  which  have  excess 
thrust  avaUable  under  takeoff  and  Initial 
cllmbout  conditions,  as  Is  becoming  more 
prevalent  In  some  current  high-performance 
aircraft,  can  utilize  this  capability  for  a 
more  rapid  takeoff  and  steeper  climb  than 
has  been  possible  In  the  past.  While  this 
procedure  Increases  the  noise  level  close  to 
the  airport,  the  rapid  attainment  of  an  al- 
titude where  the  power  setting  can  be  safely 
reduced,  minimizes  the  exposiu'e  of  more  dis- 
tant areas  to  adverse  cllmbout  noise.  The 
usefulness  of  this  technique,  of  course,  is  de- 
pendent on  the  acceptability  of  higher  noise 
levels  close  to  the  airport,  and  varies  with 
individual  airport  communities.  It  Is  ex- 
pected, however,  that  this  capability  will 
tend  to  increase  In  future  transport  designs, 
and  the  possibility  for  further  extensions  of 
this  capability  with  takeoff  thrust-augmen- 
tation systems,  particularly  by  the  biu-nlng 
of  additional  fuel  In  the  bypass  flow  of  ttirbo- 
fan  engines.  Is  recognized.  For  many  cur- 
rent aircraft  designs,  however,  the  Incorpora- 
tion   of    takeoff    thrust-augmentation    sys- 


tems may  be  technically  Impracticable,  or 
economically  prohlbltlTe. 

Currently,  the  noise  levels  on  the  ground 
under  aircraft  flight  paths  are  highest  dtirlng 
the  landing  approach.  This  occurs  because 
of  the  shallow  descent  slopes  to  the  nin- 
way  and  high-power  settings  that  have  been 
selected  to  provide  ease  of  control  and  safety 
for  the  aircraft  In  the  transition  to  the 
touchdown  or  waveoff  maneuvers  under  In- 
strtiment  approach  conditions. 

Because  the  landing  approach  operation 
has  been  a  major  and  continuing  offender, 
the  NASA  research  program  on  operations 
noise  has  prlmarUy  focused  on  this  problem. 
Since  It  Is  apparent  that  a  steeper  descent 
slope  to  the  runway  would  Increase  the  dis- 
tance of  the  aircraft  from  ground  observers 
under  the  flight  path,  and  permit  the  use 
of  lower  power  settings,  an  investigation  of 
the  feaeibUity  of  such  a  change  in  procedure 
has  been  underway.  Preliminary  results  of 
flight  tests  of  several  different  classes  of  air- 
craft imder  simulated  Instrument  landing 
conditions  have  demonstrated  that  it  may 
be  operationally  acceptable  to  increase  the 
descent  slopes,  but  have  also  shown  specific 
problems  that  will  limit  the  extent  to  which 
the  slopes  can  be  Increased  and  the  power 
settings  can  be  decreased.  Because  of  the 
high  promise  of  this  technique,  however.  It 
is  planned  to  expand  this  research  program 
on  an  expedited  basis  to  cover  a  wide  variety 
of  other  types  of  contemporary  aircraft,  to 
facilitate  establishment  of  uniform  limits 
for  all  routine  operations  under  instrument 
flight  rules. 

It  is  also  recognized  that  the  testing  and 
preflight  runup  of  aircraft  engines  at  air- 
ports Is  a  noise  problem  of  Increasing  Im- 
portance. Some  use  Is  already  being  made 
of  ground  noise-suppressor  Installations  to 
alleviate  this  problem,  and  It  Is  expected  that 
their  application  wUl  be  expanded  as  more 
powerful  engines  are  Introduced.  Portu- 
nately.  such  suppressors  are  not  subject  to 
the  weight  considerations  of  In-fllght  air- 
craft noise  suppressors,  and  can  better  be 
designed  with  the  advancing  technology. 
During  aircraft  taxiing  and  takeoff  ground 
roll  at  airports,  this  c^proacli  is  not  appli- 
cable, of  course,  but  atmospheric  conditions 
may  focus  sounds  In  such  a  way  that  selec- 
tion of  the  proper  runway  will  minimize 
community  noise  ezpostire.  A  study  will 
therefore  be  undertaken  to  define  a  mini- 
mum system  for  atmoepherio  monitoring 
that  will  permit  selection  of  the  optlmxma 
rvmway  from  the  noise  standpoint. 

annoyance   factors   or   aikcraft   noise   anb 

COMPATIBILmr       OF      AXRCRAFT      COMinmiXT 
ARRANGEMENTS 

As  has  already  been  Indicated,  It  Is  highly 
important  that  efforts  to  Improve  the  airport 
community  noise  problem  be  guided  by  a 
rational  understanding  of  the  specific  man- 
ner in  which  the  community  population  re- 
sponds to  various  noise  experiences.  This 
Is  a  complex  problem  since  the  subjective 
evaluation  of  the  degree  of  annoyance  is  de- 
pendent not  only  on  the  overall  intensity  of 
the  noise,  but  also  on  the  specific  distribu- 
tion of  sovmd  energy  in  various  frequency 
ranges  as  it  relates  to  the  sensitivities  of  the 
human  ear  and  the  masking  of  other  sound 
communication  efforts,  on  the  duration  and 
repetition  of  the  noise  disturbance,  on  the 
suddenness  of  onset  and  rate  of  change  of 
the  sound  character  and  Its  famUlarlty,  on 
the  types  of  activities  that  are  being  pur- 
sued in  the  area  as  It  particularly  affects 
work  efficiency  or  sleep,  on  the  degree  of 
structural  shielding  from  aircraft  noise  ex- 
posure or  the  masking  by  other  Industrial 
and  commercial  noise  sources,  and  on  Indi- 
vidual acclimatization  to  the  disturbance  and 
economic  Involvement  In  Its  causes  or  effects. 

The  NASA  Interests  In  this  problem  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  development  of 
techniques  that  wlU  aid  prediction  of  the 
usefulness  of   specific  changes  In   radiated 
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aircraft  noise  intensities,  frequency  distribu- 
tions, and  time  sequences,  on  the  subjective 
response  of  ground  observers.  The  "per- 
ceived noise  level"  (PNdB)  method  that  Is 
widely  used  In  assessment  of  the  acceptabil- 
ity of  noise,  offers  a  useful  basis  for  such  a 
technique.  Becavise  the  method  does  not 
adequately  account  for  many  situations  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  alrjjort  community  noise 
problem,  however,  a  contract  research  pro- 
gram is  underway  to  extend  the  concept  to 
cover  the  important  variables  of  aircraft 
noise. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  major  factor  in  the 
provision  of  a  long-range  solution  to  the 
airport  community  noise  problem  Is  the  de- 
velopment of  practicable  methods  for  the 
control  and  adjustment  of  the  vises  of  com- 
munity property  In  certain  critical  areas 
around  an  airport.  Optimum  applications 
of  noise  reduction  techniques  to  advanced 
aircraft,  and  the  use  of  steeper  climb  and 
landing  approach  techniques  can  substan- 
tially reduce  the  critical  areas,  but  It  Is  not 
liltely  that  they  can  be  completely  elimin- 
ated. Decisions  regarding  the  development 
or  redevelopment  of  such  land  to  bring  about 
compatibility  are  frequently  very  difficult  for 
existing  airport  communities  because  of  the 
high  value  of  the  property  In  question.  The 
needs  for  such  control  In  the  development 
of  new  airports  should  be  obvious. 

The  NASA  program  In  this  ar©a  has  only 
attempted  to  define  some  Important  con- 
siderations that  are  Involved  In  the  adjust- 
ments of  property  usage  near  airports.  The 
resxilts  of  these  contract  studies  should  be  a 
useful  guide  for  cc^nmunlty  assessments  of 
prospective  measures  for  the  achievement 
of   compatibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  why  in  H.R.  7981 
I  urge  that  all  research  in  the  field  of  jet 
noise  abatement  be  coordinated  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  skilled  tech- 
nicians and  scientists  at  NASA.  No 
additional  funds  or  appropriation  will 
be  needed  now  to  carry  on  such  a  pro- 
gram. By  consolidating  and  concen- 
trating all  jet  noise  research  now  being 
conducted  by  NASA,  PAA,  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  under  NASA  direction, 
supervision,  and  control,  duplication  of 
efifort  will  be  avoided,  savings  will  be 
effected,  and  confusion  will  be  elimi- 
nated. 


Basis  for  Support  of  Tax  Cut 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALUN 

or   NXBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27,  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  pr(^x>8ed  a  $3.5  billion  tax  cut  and 
I  think  it  is  important  that  we  under- 
stand the  basis  for  our  support  for  this 
measure. 

This  proposal  follows  the  income  tax 
cut  of  1964  of  $14  billion.  Following 
that  change,  consumer  buying  rose  by 
$28  billion,  business  Investment  in  plants 
and  equipment  rose  $6.5  billion,  and  em- 
ployment increased  by  2  million  and  un- 
employment was  reduced  to  new  lows. 
This  Nation  has  enjoyed  the  longest  con- 
tinued stretch  of  economic  expansion 
in  many  years. 

The  most  recent  proposal  to  reduce 
taxes  will  have,  we  are  told,  similarly 
beneficial  effects  on  our  economy. 


In  addition  to  these  predicted  effects 
on  our  economy,  I  have  received  assur- 
ances that  the  reductions  in  the  taxes  on 
local  and  long  distance  telephone  calls 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers  and 
I  expect  that  the  other  businesses  in- 
volved will  also  pass  the  reductions  to 
the  consumers. 

This  will  mean  more  money  in  the 
pockets  of  our  consumers  laid  will  pro- 
vide a  lift  to  our  economy. 

I  support  tills  measure  on  this  basis 
Mr.  Speaker  secure  In  the  knowledge 
that  our  people  and  the  economy  will 
be  the  beneficiaries.  1 


WTOP-TV  and  WTOP  Radio  Offers  Free 
Time  for  Debate  on  Home  Rule 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


OF    MI^fNESOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  broadcast  over  WTOP  radio  and 
television  states  the  support  of  WTOP 
for  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Some  groups,  including  the  Wasiiing- 
ton  Board  of  Trade,  oppose  home  rule  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  Attorney  Joseph 
Rauh,  Jr.,  has  challenged  the  board  of 
trade  president,  William  Martin,  to  de- 
bate the  home  rule  issue  in  a  public 
setting. 

In  response,  WTOP  radio  and  tele- 
vision offered  free  time  to  Mr.  Rauh  and 
Mr.  Martin  to  debate  the  iBsue  without 
cost  to  them,  and  Mr.  Rauh  has  accepted. 
I  would  hope  that  Mr.  Martin  will  be  able 
to  accept  the  WTOP  offer. 

The  text  of  the  WTOP  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

EorroRiAL  Broadcast  Over  WTOP  Radio 

AND   TEXEVISION  , 

This  is  a  WTOP  edltortal.        ' 

This  station  has  long  felt  th»t  the  District 
of  Columbia  should  be  given  a  very  subetan- 
tlal  degree  of  home  rule;  that  Is,  the  power  to 
manage  Its  own  affairs,  elect  Its  own  officials, 
decide  ItB  own  destiny.  Prom  the  standpoint 
of  democratic  principle.  It  Is  Intolerable  to 
have  this  city  of  nearly  a  iftHlion  people 
powerless  to  participate  In  local  government 
while  all  about  us  freedom  Is  being  exercised. 
In  terms  of  praoticallty,  Washington  can 
never  be  governed  well  by  a  Congress  under- 
standably preoccupied  with  many  other 
problems. 

Prom  all  the  evidence  on  hand,  home  rule 
has  majority  support  in  the  Dtetrlct.  There 
are,  however,  reputable  groups  of  citizens- 
Including  many  respected  members  erf  the 
board  of  trade — who  oppose  a  grant  of  local 
self-government  for  various  and  sundry 
reasons. 

Since  this  is  the  case.  WTOP-TV  and 
WTOP  radio  endorse  the  ptropasal  by  Attor- 
ney Joseph  Rauh.  Jr.,  the  District  of  Ooltmi- 
bla  Democratic  chairman,  for  what  he  calls 
a  "teach-In  debate"  with  bo*rd  of  trade 
spokesmen  on  the  matter  of  home  rule.  We 
have  sent  telegrams  to  Mr.  Rauh  and  to  Board 
of  Trade  President  WUliam  Martin,  contain- 
ing the  following  language:  WTOP-TV  and 
WTOP  radio  "are  prepared  to  furnish  appro- 
priate radio  and  television  time  plus  studio 
facilities  for  the  debate  without  cost  to  you. 
The  time  and  the  ground  rules  can  be  deter- 


mined by  the  participants  themselves  to- 
gether with  our  respective  program  and  news 
divisions.  Otu-  offer  is  made  In  the  belief 
that  the  pubUc  Interest  would  be  well  ser^  ed 
by  a  confrontation  of  opposing  points  of  view 
on  the  home  rule  question." 

In  other  words,  this  station  believes  home 
rule  is  necessary;  that  its  chances  of  pas- 
sage  are  the  best  In  several  years;  and  that 
both  the  opponents  and  proponents  should 
now  make  their  views  known  before  the 
widest  possible  audience. 

This  was  a  WTOP  editorial.  Jack  Jurey 
speaking  for  WTOP. 


What  Does  the  Civil  Rights   Movement 
Really  Want? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
summer  coming  upon  us  the  question, 
What  does  the  civil  rights  movement 
really  want?  will  be  asked  with  more  and 
more  frequency.  In  last  Sundays 
Herald  Tribune.  John  Robert  Lewis,  the 
articulate  and  able  chairman  of  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, wrote  an  article  which  I  believe  sheds 
much  light  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Lewis  reflects  the  dedication  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  to  the  highest 
ideals  of  our  Nation.  His  article 
should  be  read  by  friend  and  foe  alike 
in  order  to  gain  greater  understanding 
of  the  courage  and  dedication  to  democ- 
racy of  those  who  participate  in  this 
movement. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  23 
1965] 
Article  by  John  Robert  Lewis 
Atlanta. — More  and  more,  the  movement 
must  become  politically  wlented.     We  must 
see  the  march  from  Selma  to  Montgomery 
not  as  a  civU  rights  march,  not  as  a  march 
for  integration,  but  as  a  march  for  poUtlcal 
freedom.     Negroes   are   not   asking  a   white 
society  for  a  gift  of  freedom;    Negroes  are 
demanding,  from  a  reluctant  society,  total 
freedom,  now. 

I  have  faith  In  the  imix)verished.  op- 
pressed, disenfranchised  Negroes — the  vic- 
tims of  political  evUs  in  an  oppressive  eco- 
nomic structure  which  in  order  to  sustain 
itself  must  perpetuate  racism.  Negroes  ha, e 
been  for  a  long  time  that  segment  of  our 
population  which  has  waited  for  America  t>o 
redeem  herself.  They  are  the  folk  who  tilled 
the  sou,  laid  the  track,  built  the  buildings 

There  are  also  the  disinherited  white,  .is 
well  as  the  disenfranchised  Negro;  the  robbed 
American  Indian  as  well  as  the  exploited 
Oriental  and  the  socially  segregated  Jew: 
all  minorities.  They,  the  little  people,  are 
raising  serious  questions  that  must  be  an- 
swered and  issues  that  must  be  resolved: 
questions  and  issues  not  of  a  civil  rights 
nature  per  se.  They  are  saying,  "I  wann.-! 
vote.  I  wanna  Job."  This  means  they  want 
to  determine  their  own  economic  and  politi- 
cal destinies. 

Selma  was  not  the  beginning.  Selma  w;vs 
not  the  first  place  in  this  country  where 
Negroes  were  disenfranchised,  brutallv 
beaten,  and  killed  while  trying  to  exercise 
their  constitutional  rights:  rights  and  laws 
that  were  In  fact  established  by  Congress. 
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Seeing  a  need  for  a  change  in  the  then 
existing  status  quo.  Congress  declared,  "the 
rig'it  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
sh.-;ll  note  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  U^S. 
Go>  emment  or  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
co'.oT,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 
That  was  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
st:, vition.  An  enforcement  legislation  of 
18TJ  pro\'ides  a  penalty  for  violation  of  the 
15' !i  amendment,  together  with  the  reen- 
actinent  of  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1866.  Less 
th.n  100  years  later.  Congress  legislated  an- 
ot.)ier  civil  rights  bill,  which  is,  in  fact, 
mt  iningless.  In  1871  and  1872  Congress 
p.^-sed  legislation  on  a  voting  bill  giving 
Fe.lcral  supervisory  power  over  congressional 
eletlons.  Less  than  100  years  later  there  is 
an  nher  voting  bill  before  Congress  which, 
u:.:ess  serioiisly  amended.  wiU  become  an- 
ot:  or  meaningless  piece  of  paper.  In  1948 
Co  igress  jxassed  another  in  a  series  of  laws 
m.  king  it  a  felony  to  "deprive  and  or  con- 
spire to  deprive  a  citizen  of  the  United 
St  tes  of  any  constitutional  rights."  It 
setms  to  me  that  the  right  to  vote  is  but 
or.  J  of  those  basic  rights  of  which  millions 
of  Negroes  are  being  systematically  denied. 
Last  year's  Civil  Rights  Act  (1964)  states: 
"Ko  vote  registrar  may  use  different  stand- 
ards of  Negroes  and/or  whites  in  literacy 
te  ts." 

1  wonder  how  long  will  this  Government 
find  it  necessary  to  legislate  rather  than  to 
e::."orce  the  laws  In  existence.  On  March  15, 
President  Johnson  recognized  that  "a  cen- 
tv..-y  ha.s  passed,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
Ei:-ce  equality  has  been  promised,  amd  yet 
t!.;  Negro  is  not  equal.  A  century  has  passed 
since  the  day  of  promise  and  the  promise  is 
lu.tept.  The  time  of  Jtistlce  has  now  come. 
I  tell  you  I  sincerely  believe  that  no  force 
c  ".  hold  it  back.  It  is  right  in  the  eyes  of 
Dt.n  and  God  that  it  should  come." 

In  1960  we  were  demanding  the  right  to 
e."  a  hamburger  at  any  lunch  couxiter.  It 
ti  'k  us  3  years  to  discover  that  we  could  not 
ru'  rd  the  hamburger  and  that  we  needed 
m  -ney.  Money  means  economic  power.  In 
or  ier  to  get  and  to  maintain  economic  p>ower 
wi  have  to  bargain.  Bargaining  means  po- 
;:.  cal  power.  So  it  took  us  3  years  to  under- 
s-..:nd  that  political  p>ower  insures  the  sta- 
b'  ;ty  of  economic  power.  Every  segment 
o;  our  society  must  be  creative  enough  to 
f.:  ;i  a  role  it  can  play  in  order  for  us  to  assure 
e  nomlc  and  social  Justice  for  all  Americans. 
People  everywhere  mtist  make  themselves 
r  ;itically  aware.  They  m\ist  gain  for  them- 
silves  on  every  level  the  same  political  edu- 
c.  ion  that  we  are  hoping  will  gain  In  the 
S nth:  for  people  all  over  oxir  country  are 
p- litically  asleep.  If  they  were  not  so 
t:[  ithetic,  such  conditions  provoking  riots 
ii:  our  Rochesters  of  the  north,  and  massive 
st.-eet  demonstrations  in  our  Selmas  of  the 
s.'  :th,  would  scarcely  be  permitted  to  exist. 
V.  lat  has  not  been  made  clear  to  most  Amer- 
ir  .as  is  that  this  is  their  problem  too.  Only 
wi.en  all  Americans  see  the  relevance  of 
thoise  Issues  to  their  lives  will  meaningful 
P  ::tlcal  activities  contribute  to  their  own 
v.,  I -being. 

.\t  this  point  It  can  be  asked.  Justifiably, 
^  .at  is  meaningful  political  activity?  What 
r :  tlie  Issues  and  problems  internally  con- 
:■  atlng  America  today?  Aside  from  the 
c  vious  economic  and  political  Injustices. 
t:  re  are  the  triple-threat  problems  of  un- 
(  .ployment,  underemployment  and  unem- 
p.  yables.  Giveaway  Federal  programs — 
:  to  education,  medicare  for  the  aged, 
N:  npower  Development  and  Training  Act. 
'•  •'  inadequate  war  on  poverty — all  pro- 
v:  io  a  mere  band-aid  for  the  gaping 
V  and  of  economic  Injustice.  The  problems 
'■'■■  so  tremedous  that  Individual  civil  rights 
t;  janlzations  cannot  handle  these  problems. 


Citizens  of  the  country  must  mobilize  and 
apply  pressure  to  the  Government  to  get 
them  to  deal  with  these  problems  realistic- 
ally. 

SNCC's  method  of  applying  pressure  wUl 
continue  this  summer  by  organizing  addi- 
tional freedom  schools  and  community  cen- 
ters In  southwest  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Ala^ 
bama.  Arkansas,  and  through  the  South. 
Our  organizing  efforts  will  include  voter 
registration,  political  education  and  support 
for  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party.  We  believe  in  interracial  democracy 
can  be  made  to  work  in  the  delta  and  bayous 
of  our  Southland  as  well  as  In  the  ghettos 
and  slums  of  our  northern  cities. 

People  ask  what  will  happen  in  Chicago 
and  in  Harlem  this  summer.  When  will 
the  next  Selma  take  place?  The  civil  rights 
movement  cannot  give  an  answer.  The  lack 
of  concern  on  the  part  of  the  American  pub- 
lic and  the  lack  of  concern  and  courage  of 
the  Federal  Government  breed  bitterness  and 
frustration. 

Where  lack  of  Jobs,  intolerable  housing, 
police  brutality,  and  other  frustrating  con- 
ditions exist,  it  is  possible  that  violence  and 
massive  street  demonstrations  may  develop. 
Which  leads  me  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
question  about  whether  the  movement  is 
headed  toward  violence.  The  movement  it- 
self is  not  headed  toward  violence.  It  is  an 
established  fact  that  the  movement's  activ- 
ities are  all  nonviolent  In  character. 

However,  we  must  recognize  that  the  Amer- 
ican society.  To  disagree  or  to  dissent  can 
mean  Intimidation.  Harassment,  ostracism, 
economic  reprisals,  assassination.  We  have 
witnessed  the  mxirder  of  many  people  during 
the  past  few  years;  Herbert  Lee.  Medgar  Evers. 
Louis  Allen,  six  children  in  Birmingham. 
President  Kennedy,  three  civil  rights  work- 
ers in  Mississippi.  Jinuny  Lee  Jackson  and 
others  in  Alabama  this  year,  to  name  a  few. 

Remember,  this  violence  was  not  perpe- 
trated by  civil  rights  workers;  that  seems  to 
be  a  fact  that  escapes  most  of  the  people 
who  direct  such  questions.  The  question  of 
preventing  or  controlling  violence  should 
be  directed  to  law-enforcement  agencies,  lo- 
cal. State,  and  Federal.  Bona  fide  investi- 
gations of  the  hate  groups  and  prosecutions 
of  the  guilty  should  be  urged. 

On  the  other  hand,  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  civil  rights  movement  should.  In  the 
north  and  south,  create  pockets  of  political 
power.  In  order  for  the  Negro  to  keep  his 
political  power,  assiunlng  he  will  have  it 
and  assuming  he  wUl  get  the  vote,  there  must 
be  grassroots  political  organization  through 
housing  projects,  neighborhoods,  housewife 
organizations,  the  churches,  the  social  clubs, 
etc.  The  Negro  must  not  assimilate  into  the 
structure,  but  rather  remain  the  conscience 
of  both  political  j>artles:  i.e.  keep  people  in 
office  who  know  about  the  unpaved  streets, 
the  Inadequate  educational  facilities,  the 
lack  o:  Jobs,  the  meaningless  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Finally,  we  must  keep  In  mind  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  we  all  subscribe;  the  prin- 
ciples of  economic,  social,  and  political  Jus- 
tice. These  principles  of  economic,  social, 
and  political  Justice.  These  principles  are 
only  words  If  they  are  not  Implemented  Into 
action  and  as  a  way  of  life  Involving  these 
principles.  Further,  the  principles  and  his- 
tory behind  the  civil  rights  movement  have 
no  meaning  except  in  terms  of  reality. 
Reality  now  Is  what  happens  in  the  streets 
of  Selma.  Ala.,  and  McComb.  Miss.,  and  hun- 
dreds of  Negro  communities,  north  and 
south,  where  fear  and  deprivation  form  an 
integral  part  of  dally  life.  If  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  answer  our  questions  and  help 
us  to  solve  some  of  these  problems,  I  can  only 
see  many  long,  hot  summers  ahead. 


Partners  of  the  Alliance 
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Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week,  James  H.  Boren,  director  of 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program, 
spoke  in  Hartford.  The  occasion  was  a 
meeting  to  encourage  volunteer  funds  to 
finance  self-help  projects  In  Psuraiba, 
Brazil. 

The  guest  was  Ambassador  Juracy 
Magalhaes,  and  among  the  hosts  was 
Gov.  John  N.  Dempsey,  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  H.  Boren,  speaking,  reported  on  the 
Alliance  for  Prepress. 

I  believe  Mr.  Boren's  remsu-ks  deserve 
the  attention  of  our  Members  and  I  offer 
them  for  the  Record,  along  wit^  a  news 
account  from  the  Hartford  Courant, 
whose  publisher,  Col.  John  R.  Reitemeyer, 
is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  drive  for 
Paraiba: 

REMASltS  OF  J  AMIS  H.  BoRESf.  DIRECTOR,  PART- 
NERS OF  THE  AU.IANCE  PROGRAMS,  AT  A  BAN- 
QtTET  AT  THE  HaRTFORO  CLXJB,  SPONSORED  BY 

THE  CoNNDcncirr  Partners  of  the  Aiii- 
ANCZ,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Mat  24,  1965 
Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Ambassador,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  it  Is 
a  great  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  appear 
on  a  program  with  such  a  distinguished  Am- 
bassador as  His  Excellency,  Ambassador  Ma- 
galhaes. not  only  because  he  is  an  outstand- 
ing representative  of  a  great  republic  but  also 
because  he  is  in  his  own  right  &  great  man. 
He  is  a  man  of  success  in  many  fields — as 
a  leader  in  business,  as  a  general  and  leader 
in  a  revolution  for  freedom,  as  a  governor  of 
his  state,  and,  now.  as  an  outstanding  am- 
bassador for  his  nation.  He  has  been  a  warm 
and  active  friend  of  the  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance and  a  great  supporter  of  the  economic 
and  social  development  programs  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  I  Join  you  In  looking 
foi'ward  to  his  message  tonight. 

As  an  employee  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  and  thus  as  one  of 
your  employees.  I  ana  here  tonight  to  give 
you  a  brief  report  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  to  think  together  with  you  for  a  few 
minutes  about  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance, 
the  grassroots  operational  program  in  which 
you  are  now  Imrolved. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  not  a  United 
States  program,  but  rather  It  is  an  alliance 
Involving,  In  the  words  of  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este,  "the  full  energies  of  the  peo- 
ples and  governments  of  the  American  Re- 
publics." It  is  therefore  a  great  Joint  effort 
which  calls  for  positive  action  not  only  of 
governments  but  also  of  the  private  sector. 
This  means  that  the  Alliance  Is  a  great 
revolutionary  program  for  progress  which 
must  have  the  active  participation  of  the 
people  of  Paraiba — and  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut. Business  leaders,  yes,  but  this 
means  the  small  bvtslnessman  as  well  as  the 
director  of  a  large  corporation.  Labor  lead- 
ers, yes.  but  also  the  member  down  at  the 
level  of  his  local.  Professional  leaders,  yes, 
but  also  the  young  dynamic  man  or  wcxnan 
who  may  be  starting  his  or  her  professional 
career  but  can  make  a  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  hemispheric  peace. 

Through  the  Connecticut  Partners  of  the 
Alliance,  there  Is  not  an  Individual  or  neigh- 
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borhood  group  that  cannot  be  a  working 
part  of  this  new  private  sector  partnership 
with  the  citizens  of  Paralba. 

Before  discussing  the  specifics  of  partners 
program,  permit  me  to  give  you  a  brief  report 
on  the  forward  movement  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  We  tend  to  foctis  on  the  problems 
confronting  us  In  the  hemisphere  but  we 
need  to  also  reflect  upon  the  forward  strides 
made  In  the  last  4  years.  The  task  In 
which  we  are  all  Involved  Is  not  an  easy  one; 
It  Is  a  "wheelB  within  wheels"  process  In- 
volving dynamic  forces  demanding  or  oppos- 
ing change;  It  Is  the  developing  of  Latin 
American  Institutions  which  can  attack  the 
barriers  to  economic  and  social  development 
in  Latin  America;  it  Is  developing  working 
programs  in  tax  reform,  fiscal  reforms,  land 
reforms,  credit  reform;  it  is  planning  for  the 
most  effective  use  of  available  resources  in 
the  development  process;  it  Is  the  training  of 
professional  and  technical  men  for  Industrial 
and  agricultural  development.  And.  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  It  Is  giving  hope  for  a  better 
life  to  that  man  in  the  rural  village  who  Is 
struggling  at  the  starvation  level  to  put  food 
in  the  mouths  of  his  children  and  who  dares 
to  dream  of  a  better  future  for  those  chil- 
dren. It  is  giving  hope  for  a  better  life  to 
that  mother  in  the  slunas  surrounding  the 
cities  of  most  of  Latin  America  who  dies 
within  her  heart  as  she  sees  her  first-born 
live  through  a  long  bout  with  disease  only  to 
face  a  future  with  little  hope  of  learning  to 
read  or  write  or  acquiring  some  basic  skill  on 
which  to  base  a  life. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  moving  ahead: 
It  is  succeeding. 

By  the  end  of  July,  489,000  new  hoxises  or 
family  dwelling  units  will  have  been  con- 
structed. 

By  the  end  of  July.  38,500  new  classrooms 
will  have  been  built,  over  11  million  text- 
books will  have  been  printed,  almost  2,500 
new  community  water  systems  will  have  been 
built,  and  735  hospital  and  medical  posts  will 
have  been  built  extending  some  type  of  med- 
ical service  to  nearly  9  million  people. 

Teachers  are  being  trained. 

Roads  are  being  built. 

Tax  reform  and  land  reform  programs  are 
being  implemented. 

Institutions  are  being  built:  savings  and 
loan,  private  development  banks,  coopera- 
tives, productivity  centers,  management  and 
labor  training  Institutions,  and  agricultural 
extension  systems. 

Three  hundred  thousand  agricultural 
credit  loans  will  have  been  made. 

Yes,  the  Alliance  is  on  the  move.  It  has 
its  slow  periods  and  it  has  its  violent  inter- 
ruptions. But  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
cold  hard  unglamorous  bUBlness  of  building 
and  strengthening  the  institutional  capabili- 
ties of  the  varloiis  countries  to  work  on  their 
own  problems.  There  is,  however,  one  great 
gap  which  needs  to  be  filled,  and  it  is  on  this 
need — and  this  opportunity — that  we  are  di- 
recting our  attention  tonight. 

It  takes  time  to  build  an  extension  serv- 
ice to  the  point  that  they  can  reach  out 
to  the  man  in  rural  Latin  America.  It  takes 
time  to  develop  a  savings  and  loan  system 
which  can  provide  houses  for  a  segment  of 
the  society.  In  short,  it  takes  time  to  de- 
velop and  expand  institutions.  Until  this 
can  be  done,  we  have  a  particular  need  to 
give  a  sense  of  movement  to  the  Alliance  at 
the  grassroots  level.  We  need  your  help  in 
responding  to  local  self-help  effcwts  in  the 
rural  villages  and  in  the  favelas  and  barriers 
which  surround  the  cities. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  is  the  chan- 
nel through  which  you,  as  members  of  orga- 
nizations or  as  individuals,  can  work  di- 
rectly in  an  alliance  with  the  wonderful 
people  of  an  important  area  of  Brazil.  This 
Is  a  private  sectc«-  program,  which  offers  to 
you  an  opportxmity  and  a  challenge.  If  you 
believe     that    we     should    strengthen     the 


friendly  ties  with  Latin  Am«1ca,  you  have 
a  specific  opportunity  now  before  you. 

There  are  now  some  26  States  in  the  United 
States  working  with  states  or  regions  in  12 
different  Latin  American  Republics.  Permit 
me  to  describe  some  of  these  activities. 

The  Texas  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Edward  Uarcus  of  Nei- 
man-Marcus,  has  an  effective  program  devel- 
oping with  Peru.  The  students  of  150  high 
schools,  working  through  the  Pan  American 
Student  Forum,  have  provided  pressure  lan- 
terns and  small  generators  for  night  literacy 
classes  in  rural  Andean  villages,  a  cement 
mixer  for  a  slum  improvement  association 
which  is  constructing  community  buildings, 
a  chain  saw  for  a  village  cooperative,  and 
the  materials  for  the  roof,  doors,  and  win- 
dows to  complete  village-conjtructed  adobe 
schools.  The  Texas  Rehabilitation  Associa- 
tion and  the  owner  of  a  private  radio  school 
provided  equipment  for  the  Peruvian  Reha- 
bilitation Institute.  The  Texas  Partners  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Dick  Rubottom,  is  planning  a  program 
whereby  there  will  be  eetabliahed  a  scholar- 
ship for  at  least  one  Peruvian  student  in 
every  accredited  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  State  of  Texas.  The  Federation 
of  Womens  Clubs  have  provided  several 
"little  libraries"  to  villages  and  barriadas 
each  of  which  consist  of  200  books  plus  maps 
and  other  materials. 

In  southern  Peru  there  Ls  a  village  on  the 
Rlotambo — a  river  which  over  half  of  the 
campesinos  must  cross  to  gert  to  the  land 
which  they  till.  They  now  hand  walk  a  cable 
which  is  stretched  high  over  the  rushing 
river.  At  this  moment  the  Jaycees  of  Lub- 
bock. Tex.,  are  spearheading  an  activity 
which  will  provide  several  miles  of  steel 
cable  in  order  that  the  people  of  Rlotambo 
and  other  villages  may  construct  suspension 
bridges. 

These  are  small  projects  but  to  villages 
In  which  the  family  income  may  range  from 
$40  to  $80  a  year,  this  is  meaningful  help. 
These  material  projects  are  oaly  part  of  the 
partnership  concept,  however.  The  Texas 
League  of  Municipalities  has  offered  to  make 
available  technicians  in  the  field  of  muni- 
cipal administration  to  assist  Andean  Valley 
and  altiplano  towns  and  cities  In  solving 
some  of  their  pressing  problems.  The  Hous- 
ton Postmaster,  the  letter  carriers  associa- 
tion, and  the  postal  clerks  have  offered  to 
make  available  the  services  of  a  postal  team 
should  this  be  requested.  The  University  of 
Texas'  radio  and  television  school  and  a 
Houston  TV  station  have  offered  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  educational  television 
programs.  Thus,  the  Texaa  Partners  are 
developing  an  inventory  of  specialists  in  vari- 
ous fields  who  can  work  with  their  partners 
in  Peru — not  on  the  basis  of  a  contract  but 
only  on  the  basis  of  transportation  and  per 
diem.  Peru  is  developing  a  collection  of 
works  of  art  which  will  travel  throughout 
Texas. 

In  January  and  February  ©f  this  year,  a 
group  of  12  educators  from  Costa  Rica  worked 
as  resource  specialists  with  12  different  school 
districts  in  Oregon.  They  helped  to  upgrade 
the  teaching  of  Spanish  and  history,  and 
they  received  some  professional  training  in 
teaching  techniques  and  the  development  of 
low-cost  teaching  materials.  The  Coeta 
Rlcan  educators  received  half  salary,  lived 
with  families,  and  then  paid  their  own  trans- 
portation back  to  Costa  Rica.  Oregon  actu- 
ally received  much  more  than  they  gave  In 
this  partnership  activity. 

The  Idaho  Partners  of  the  Alliance  are  as- 
sisting the  town  of  Pelileo  la  the  altiplano 
or  high  planes  of  southern  Ectiador  complete 
a  number  of  small  projects  on  which  the 
people  have  been  woildng  for  a  nxmnber  of 
years.  Potable  water,  equipment  for  their 
gleaming  white  adobe  and  plaster  hospital, 
materials  for  the  schools,  a  pump  for  a  small 


irrigation  project,  and  sewing  machines  for 
a  training  school.  This  town  of  Pelileo,  in- 
cidentally, was  totally  destroyed  in  an  earth- 
quake in  1949.  The  survivors  moved  to  a 
site  3  miles  up<  the  valley  and  began  to  re- 
build the  town.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be 
in  Idaho  a  short  time  ago  where  I  saw  the 
doctor  of  Pelileo  present  a  marble  plaqvie 
to  the  Idaho  Partners.  He  said,  "This  is 
from  a  marble  pillar  which  has  been  a  symbol 
of  our  sorrow  but  which  is  now  a  symbol  of 
OUT  hope  and  determination."  The  plaque, 
Inscribed  "Idaho-Pelileo,  Partners,"  is  now 
on  a  wall  in  the  Idaho  State  capitol.  The 
marble  from  which  it  was  made  came  from 
the  city  hall  which  was  destroyed  in  the  1949 
earthquake  which  took  the  lives  of  an  esU- 
mated  6,000  people. 

Oakland  County,  Mich.,  has  completed 
the  initial  phase  of  a  relationship  with  Valle 
del  Cauca  in  Colombia.  Massachusetts  is 
developing  a  program  with  the  Colombian 
state  of  Antioquia.  Florida  is  moving  effec- 
tively under  the  leadership  of  the  Florida 
secretary  of  state,  Tom  Adams,  in  an  educa- 
tional and  technical  program  with  Colombia 

Maryland  and  the  Brazilian  state  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  are  working  In  a  nxmiber  of  ac- 
tivities Involving  schools,  medical  posts,  and 
a  university  cafeteria.  The  students  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  are  active  as  are  tlie 
AFL-CIO,  the  Jaycees,  Lions,  and  Rotary. 

Colorado  is  working  in  a  partnership  with 
Mlnas  Gerais  in  Brazil.  Ambassador  Magal- 
haes  recently  saw  three  complete  dental  units 
in  Denver  which  are  destined  for  rural  areas 
of  Minas  Gerais.  The  Colorado  Jayoees,  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women,  the  Colo- 
rado Society  of  Engineers,  Denver  University, 
civic  and  many  othMr  groups  are  active. 
The  Governor  proclaimed  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  Day  during  the  visit  of  the  Ambas- 
sador. Mlnas  Gerais.  incidentally,  Ls  sending 
mineral  samples  for  use  in  the  high  school 
science  classes  in  Colorado. 

The  Parana  Partners  of  the  Alliance  will 
soon  be  assisting  their  Ohio  partners  in  a 
special  languetge  program  at  Miami  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Maloney,  of  Miami  University, 
has  developed  a  special  10-week  progrum 
for  high  school  teachers  of  Spanish  (and 
others)  to  learn  Portuguese.  Parana  is  send- 
ing a  professor  who  can  teach  the  language 
and  also  lecture  on  Brazil.  The  Ohio  Hos- 
pital Association  has  developed  an  inventory 
of  hospital  equipment  to  send  to  a  hospital 
in  Parana.     Other  activities  are  In  the  mill. 

Pennsylvania  and  Bahia  (Brazil)  are  de- 
veloping a  new  partnership  as  are  Wyoming 
and  Goias,  Illinois  and  S&o  Paulo,  Indiana 
and  Rio  Grande  do  Stil  are  moving  ahead 
in  scholarship  programs  and  the  Indiana 
Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  are  making  an 
inventory  of  eqviipment  to  send  to  soane  rural 
cooperatives  in  their  partner  State.  Indiana 
is  presently  field  testing  some  seed  from  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  which  may  have  application 
in  some  areas  of  this  country.  They  are  seeds 
of  a  legixme  plant  which  send  its  roots  down 
over  40  feet  for  water. 

To  you,  the  citizens  of  Connecticut,  may  I 
say  congratulations  for  having  taken  the 
initial  steps  in  yoxir  partnership  with 
Paralba.  I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute 
to  the  outstanding  group  of  Connecticut  citi- 
zenfi  who  constituted  yoxir  team  which 
traveled  to  Paralba  in  Pebrxiary  to  develop 
srour  first  projects.  I  can  assure  you  that 
this  was  no  Jxinket.  They  traveled  almost 
1,000  nxiles  by  Jeep  as  they  met  with  the 
I>eople  of  Paraiba.  The  members  of  this  team 
were: 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Briggs  (superintendent  of 
schools,  Watertown) . 

Mr.  Daniel  J.  Gallagher  (executive  secre- 
tary, Connecticut  State  Labor  Council) . 

Mr.  James  S.  Klar  (assistant  managing 
director,  Connecticut  Development  Oommis- 
sion) . 

Mr.  Paul  E.  Waggoner  (ohlef,  department 
of  soils  and  climatology,  Coimecticut  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station). 
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Mr.  David  Wiggin  (director,  sanitary  engi- 
neering division.  State  department  of 
health). 

Mrs.  Chase  Going  Woodhouse  (director. 
Service  Bureau  for  Women's  Organizations). 

Special  mention  should  also  be  made  of 
the  interest  and  encotiragement  of  the  Con- 
necticut delegation  in  Congress.  Senator 
DoDD,  Senator  Rebicoff,  Congressman  Mon- 
.^CAN,  Congressman  Daodario.  in  fact,  all  of 
your  delegation  have  been  interested  in  this 
private  sector  activity.  Mr.  Mackie,  of  the 
Governor's  oflace,  helped  us  by  bringing  to- 
gether the  group  at  our  first  exploratory 
meeting. 

Your  partners  of  the  alliance  committee, 
under  the  excellent  leadership  of  Jim  EClar, 
has  program  ideas  and  projects.  This  com- 
mittee will  be  in  touch  with  you  but  I  know 
thpy  will  be  eager  to  respond  to  interest  in 
the  program  from  any  person  or  group  in 
the  State. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  for  2  years  as 
the  deputy  director  of  the  U.S.  AID  mis- 
sion to  Peru.  During  that  time  I  served 
as  the  operations  man  and  traveled  exten- 
sively throughout  the  country.  Not  only 
did  I  have  the  privilege  of  working  with 
Government  officials,  but  I  also  worked  di- 
rectly with  the  leaders  of  the  rural  villages. 
the  capensino  federations,  and  the  improve- 
ment associations  of  the  barriadas  which 
surrotmded  the  cities. 

I  got  to  know  the  wonderful  people  of  that 
great  country.  And  during  the  course  of  my 
tr.ivels  to  project  sites — by  jeep  and  plane 
in  the  Andes  and  riverboat  along  the  Ama- 
zon and  Its  tributaries. 

Less  than  a  week  after  I  returned  to  the 
United  States  from  Peru,  I  was  driving 
through  the  Southwest  with  my  family,  and 
I  had  a  sudden  attack  of  chills  and  fever. 
As  I  was  driving  on  to  the  next  town  to 
locate  a  doctor,  I  switched  on  the  radio  and 
listened  to  a  well-known  commentator  as 
he  described  foreign-aid  officials  as  having 
their  martinis  before  breakfast,  then  going 
to  plush  offices  to  prop  their  feet  on  the 
desks,  have  more  martinis,  and  think  up 
new  ways  of  pouring  the  U.S.  taxpayers' 
dollars  down  the  rathole.  By  the  time  I  lo- 
c..t«d  that  doctor,  my  fever  was  quite  high. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  an  employee 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
ajid  I  am  proud  of  my  Agency.  I  can  tell 
you  that  as  we  sit  here  tonight,  you,  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  Amercia,  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  work  being  done 
around  the  world  by  your  representatives  of 
AID.  To  that  commentator  and  to  those 
armchair  critics  who  parrot  his  cliches,  I 
say  with  Gen.  Lucius  Paulus,  as  he  said  in  the 
second  centvu^,  B.C.,  "commanders  shotild 
be  coimseled  chiefly  by  persons  of  known 
talent  and  those  who  are  present  at  the 
scene  of  action."  General  Paulus  went  on 
til  say: 

"If,  therefore,  anyone  thinks  himself  quali- 
fiid  to  give  advice  respecting  the  war  which 
I  am  to  conduct,  let  him  not  reftise  the 
a.-sistance  to  the  state,  but  let  him  come 
With  me  into  Macedonia. 

"He  shall  be  furnished  with  a  ship,  a  tent, 
even  his  traveling  charges  will  be  defrayed. 
but  if  he  thinks  this  is  too  much  trouble, 
and  prefers  the  repose  of  a  city  life  to  the 
tnils  of  war,  let  him  not  on  land  assume  the 
oiflce  of  a  pilot." 

You  have  met  the  challenge  of  Lucius 
Paulus.  You  have  sent  your  team  to  the 
srene  of  action.  You  are  not  sitting  on  the 
.sidelines  parroting  cliches  but  rather  you  are 
moving  into  the  mainstream  of  action  In  the 
b  ildest  endeavor  in  the  history  of  the 
hemisphere. 

The  drive,  imagination,  and  initiative  of 
t  he  private  sector  in  Connecticut  and  Paralba 
can  play  an  important  part  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  nils  is  a  partnership  which 
focuses  on  self-help  with  dignity,  not  char- 
ity— learning  as  well  as  teaching — receiving 
n.s  well  as  assisting. 


President  Johnson,  in  speaking  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  said:  "The  time  calls  for 
more  action  not  more  words." 

I  know  that  you  will  choose  the  course  of 

action . 


Ax  KxcKOFF  Dinner:  Brazilian  Envoy  Lauds 
State  Aixiance  Program 

Brazilian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
Juracy  Magalhaes,  said  Monday  night  that 
no  aid  program  is  trusted  more  in  Brazil 
than  the  kind  Connecticut  Is  now  launching. 

The  Ambassador  spoke  to  more  than  100 
prominent  State  citizens  and  sponsors  of  the 
Connecticut  Partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram at  a  klckoff  dinner  in  the  Hartford 
Club. 

The  program  will  solicit  volunteer  funds 
to  finance  selfthelp  projects  in  Paraiba,  Bra- 
zil, similar  to  projects  in  26  other  States 
helping  other  areas  of  Brazil, 

"DIRECTLT  FROM  PEOPLE' 

The  Ambassador  said  the  reason  Brazil 
particularly  trusted  such  State- sponsored  aid 
programs,  with  funds  raised  locally,  was  that 
the  funds  came  "not  from  the  Government 
but  directly  from  the  American  people." 

James  Boren,  special  assistant  to  the  direc- 
tor of  AID  and  national  director  of  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  programs,  said  these 
State  counterparts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Alliance  for  Progress  program  are  not 
charity  programs  but  self-help,  partnership 
arrangements  between  a  U.S.  State  and  a 
Brazilian  State. 

James  Klar,  chairman  of  the  Alliance's 
planning  committee,  said,  "there  is  xinbeliev- 
able  poverty  and  illiteracy  in  Parallja,  but  not 
Ignorance.  The  people  are  forward-looking, 
ambitious  and  determined  to  improve  them- 
selves by  their  own  efforts."  He  said  what 
was  needed  were  investments  in  these  peo- 
ple, particularly  in  education  and  health 
areas. 

DEMPSET  PRESENTS  SPOON 

Governor  Dempsey,  who  Is  one  of  the  24 
sponsors  of  the  State  Alliance  program,  spoke 
enthusiastically  of  the  goals  of  the  Alliance 
and  presented  Ambassador  MagtJhaes  a  silver 
spoon,  inscribed  with  the  State  seal,  as  an 
auspicious  gift  with  which  to  begin  the  drive. 

Paraiba  was  specifically  designated  by  the 
Federal  Government  last  year  as  one  of  the 
Brazilian  States  Connecticut  could  help.  Six 
Connecticut  "aanbassadors"  visited  Paraiba 
in  February.  The  trip  was  sponsored  by  AID. 
Future  help  will  be  solicited  from  State  civic 
groups,  labor  unions,  business  and  profes- 
sional groups,  State  institutions,  and  private 
individuals. 


Department  of  Agricalture  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Bill,  1966 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  imder 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  8370)  nmklng 
appropriations  for  the  Depcu^ment  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

[Mr.   DiNGELL]. 

I  am  not  a  producer  or  consumer  of 
tobacco,  but  I  represent  more  than  2,000 


tobacco  farmers  who  earn  most  of  their 
cash  income  from  the  sale  of  tobacco. 

People  will  continue  to  consume  to- 
bacco products,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
regardless  of  what  is  done  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  today.  The  amendment  is 
wrong  in  principle  and  is  discriminatory 
against  one  class  of  farmers.  If  we  are 
going  to  penalize  the  tobacco  fanners, 
then  we  perhaps  should  penalize  and 
help  destroy  other  segments  of  our 
economy. 

I  agree  that  use  of  tobacco  is  a  very 
complex  subject  to  evaluate.  One  can 
secure  a  professional  opinion  that  the 
use  of  tobacco  is  harmful,  and  at  the 
same  time  obtain  professional  advice  dis- 
claiming such  opinions. 

Research  Is  now  underway,  and  a  To- 
t>acco  Research  Laboratory  has  been 
established.  The  tobacco  industry  has 
shown  good  faith,  and  we  should  not  be 
too  eager  to  destroy  an  $8  billion  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

I  further  agree  that  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted  it  would  certainly  not  cause 
a  decrease  in  the  use  of  tobacco  or  re- 
lated products,  because  the  amendment 
does  not  curtail  the  production,  market- 
ing, or  sale  of  tobacco. 


Farmers'  Shrinking  Price  Margin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALUN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27. 1965 

Mr.  CATiTiAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  interest  expressed  by  the 
pe<^le  of  the  First  District  of  Nebraska 
over  the  study  now  underway  by  the 
Food  Marketing  Commission.  An  indi- 
cation of  this  widespread  interest  was  In- 
dicated recently  by  an  editorial  in  one 
of  our  finer  newspapers  in  Nebraska,  the 
Norfolk  Daily  News. 

Our  interest  here  is  basic  to  our  econ- 
omy and  this  editorial  deserves  a  wide 
audience.  I  therefore  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
[Prom  the  Norfolk  Daily  News,  May  21,  1965] 
Farmer's  Shrinking  Price  Margin         * 

Farmers  are  always  asking  why  their  share 
of  the  food  dollar  is  shrinking  and  they  are 
getting  no  very  satisfactory  answer.  We  may 
say  that  the  reason  is  that  the  fanner  Is 
the  only  one  in  the  line  of  food  distribution 
who  has  no  bargaining  power,  yet  It  is  he 
upon  whooa  we  are  dep>endent  for  what  we 
consume,  for  our  very  lives,  in  fact.  Those 
who  have  inquired  into  the  costs  at  various 
stei>s  along  the  way,  say  that  it  isn't  anyone's 
fatilt  p>articularly,  that  if  the  fanner  is  short- 
changed, it  is  the  result  of  economic  law. 

We  may  get  a  clearer  answer  next  July 
when  the  Food  Marketing  Commission,  which 
has  been  looking  into  the  matter,  makes  its 
report.  Congress  has  set  this  inquiry  into 
motion  with  two  suggestions  in  advance  as 
to  what  the  answer  will  be. 

Senator  Oalx  W.  McOee,  of  Wyoming,  who 
represents  a  livestock-raising  constituency, 
believes  that  retailers  and  processors  may  be 
"passing  the  buck"  of  increased  costs  back 
to  the  farmer.  Senator  Thxubton  B.  ICoa- 
TON,  of  Kentucky,  has  a  different  slant,  as 
he  Is  quoted  In  Business  Week  magazine. 
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SenatcH-  Mobton  obserrcB  Uiat  It  Is  obylous 
that  tbe  food  i^ooeasors  are  simply  doing 
more  work  tor  the  hoxuewlfe  and  charging 
her  for  It.  TV  frozen  dinners  and  pre- 
prepared  foodB  which  require  Uttle  cooking. 

are  evidence  that  there  Is  some  truth  In  wiuit 

Mr.  Morton  says. 

Meanwhile  two  sets  of  figures  already  de- 
termined by  the  Conunlssion  stand  out.  The 
farmer's  share  of  the  dollar  has  shrunk  from 
51  percent  of  the  retail  price  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department's  theoretical  market 
basket  In  1947  to  37  percent  In  1964. 

The  retailers'  net  profit,  in  a  typical  store. 
is  placed  at  2.56  percent  of  sales  in  1955 
dropping  to  1.16  percent,  recovering  to  1.80 
percent  in  1963.  One  survey  shows  net  oper- 
ating profits  of  1.35  in  1963. 

It  is  evident  that  it  Is  what  happens  be- 
tween the  time  the  food  leaves  the  farm  and 
goes  into  the  housewife's  market  basket  that 
accounts  for  the  shrinkage.  The  farmer's 
jMlce  is  based  on  a  ratio  between  supply  and 
demand,  and  he  has  found  It  hard  to  con- 
trol this  ratio.  He  has  been  trying  to  acquire 
bargaining  power,  but  finds  that  difficult  as 
long  as  supplies  looking  for  a  market  keep 
piling  up  ready  for  sale. 

A  more  comprehensive  picture  may  be  giv- 
en us  when  the  Commission  reports  in  a  cou- 
ple of  months. 


Press  of  Middle  West  Supports  President 
Johnson's  Dominican  Republic  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  n,Liirois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
editorials  from  newspapers  in  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  and  Kansas,  that  indicate  the 
strong  support  in  the  Middle  West  of 
President  Johnson's  handling  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  situation. 

Here  is  the  lead  editorial  in  Chicago's 
American  of  May  18,  1965: 

The  Dominican  Probletm 

The  fact  that  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  difficult 
does  not  diminish  the  necessity  of  the  action. 
We  had  no  choice  but  to  go  into  Santo  Do- 
mingo as  we  did,  with  overwhelming  force. 
We  have  refrained  from  conflict  with  either 
side,  the  ruling  Junta  or  the  rebels,  when  it 
has  been  possible  to  do  so. 

If  President  Johnson  had  not  moved  as 
swiftly  and  as  decisively  as  he  did,  there 
is  every  possibility  that  the  United  States 
now  would  be  contemplating  another  Cuba. 
While  our  fleet  is  sufficiently  powerful  to 
prevent  Fidel  Castro  from  moving  armies  into 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti,  there's  no 
doubt  whatever  that  he  could  have  come  in 
by  invitation  if  the  insurgent  forces  had 
succeeded  In  their  rebellion.  That  would 
have  been  a  disaster  of  first  magnitude. 

The  Dominican  insurgents  say  they  are 
not  Communist  and  some  of  them  are  telling 
the  truth  as  they  know  it.  It  is  also  true 
that  Communists  Infiltrated  the  rebel  move- 
ment, that  they  took  control  when  the  Ini- 
tial revolt  sputtered  out,  and  that  they  are 
highly  influential  now.  We  have  learned 
about  this  kind  of  Communist  maneuver  in 
Cuba,  to  our  great  disadvantage.  It  would 
have  been  madness  if  the  United  States  had 
permitted  another  Cuba  In  the  Caribbean. 
To  the  everlasting  credit  of  President  John- 
son, he  has  not  permitted  communism  to 
spread.     His  policy  of  decisive,  swift  action 


in  the  Dominican  Republic  will  prove  to  be 
the  ultimate  salvation  of  the  Caribbean. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  we  are  in  big 
trouble  in  DcHnlnica.  Poaslbly  the  Presi- 
dent's fact-finding  mission  can  find   a   way 

out.  Unquestionably  the  problem  will  be 
solved,  we  hope  without  any  type  of  coali- 
tion that  win  leave  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic open  to  further  Castro  infiltration.  Tnere 
ought  to  be  a  coalition,  yes;  but  it  must  be 
an  anti-Communist  government. 

If  the  United  States  and  the  OAS  repre- 
sentatives are  having  trouble  finding  such 
a  solution,  we  have  a  suggestion.  Why  not 
call  in  former  President  Romulo  Betancourt 
of  Venezuela  to  help  conciliate  the  various 
parties  of  Dominica?  Betancourt  is  thor- 
oughly respected  by  both  lormer  President 
Bosch  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  by  the 
former  ruling  Junta,  as  weU  as  the  present 
de  facto  government.  Betancourt  knows 
Latin  politics.  He  was  a  Communist  in  his 
youth,  but  then  became  the  anti-Communist 
most  hated  by  Castro  Reds,  who  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  him.  He  successfully 
fought  ofT  violent  Red  re\  3lution  in  Vene- 
zuela. 

Maybe  a  commission  headed  by  former 
President  Betancourt  could  get  somewhere 
with  the  Dominican  problem.  Sttrely  the 
present  armed  stalemate  must  be  resolved 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  Communists  must  be 
kept  from  political  control  at  whatever  cost. 

This  is  an  editorial  in  the  Topeka. 
Kans.,  Capital  of  May  5,  1965: 

No  More  Cua\s 

American  intervention  in  the  revolution  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  appears  to  represent 
a  new  "get  tough"  policy  in  foreign  affairs. 

The  first  concern  of  President  Johnson,  of 
course,  is  the  safety  of  Americans  and  other 
foreigners  caught  in  the  middle  of  a  seething 
revolution.  But  tlie  President  also  stated 
the  American  position  bluntly  when  he  said : 

"The  American  nations  cannot,  must  not 
and  will  not  permit  the  eetablislunent  of 
another  Communist  government  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere." 

Ever  since  our  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
it  has  been  argued  by  some  that  we  ought 
to  be  more  concerned  with  communism  in 
Cul>a,  only  90  miles  off  our  shores,  than  with 
Bed  aggression  on  the  other  aide  of  the  world. 

It  now  appears  that  developments  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  have  roade  necessary  a 
strong  stand  in  the  Caribbaan,  the  kind  of 
stand  which,  some  have  contended,  should 
have  been  made  in  Cuba  long  ago. 

President  Joimson's  prompt  action  in  mov- 
ing in  more  troops  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic came  only  after  a<lvices  that  the  revolu- 
tion there  had  been  taken  a^•er  by  Commu- 
nist conspirators  trained  in  Cuba. 

Thus  we  are  now  committed  to  stand  firm 
for  the  policy  of  no  more  Cubas  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  This,  coupled  with  our 
grave  responsibility  in  Vietnam,  means 
trouble  on  two  fronts. 

President  Johnson,  while  saying  that  tliis 
country  had  no  desire  to  Interfere  in  the  af- 
fairs of  a  sister  republic,  added  that  he 
ordered  more  of  our  military  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic  only  when  there  was  no  longer 
any  choice.  i 

Said  the  President: 

"I  don't  think  the  American  f>eople  expect 
their  President  to  hesitate — or  vacillate — in 
the  face  of  danger  just  because  the  decision 
is  hard. 

Here,  it  appears,  is  a  warning  to  tiie  world 
that  America  doesn't  intend  to  be  scared  off 
by  propaganda  or  threats.  Probably  a  lot  of 
our  citizens  are  saying  it's  about  time  we 
stood  firm. 

The  idea  seems  to  be  abroad  that  Uncle 
Sam  is  a  soft  touch  who  turns  the  other 
cheek  and  hands  out  money  whenever  some 
two-bit  politician  s\ich  as  Sukarno  of  Indo- 
nesia sounds  off.  Americana  are  weary  too 
of  raids  on  otir  libraries  and  embassies 
atu-oad. 


Nobody  wants  war  but  it's  our  guess  tlut 
most  Americans  don't  want  to  be  pushed 
around  by  Communists,  either.  Those  who 
have  been  calling  for  a  more  firm  American 
position  in  foreign  policy  appears  to  hive 
gotten  what  they  wanted. 

We  have  already  been  called  warmon^^-^rs 
and  imperalists  and  that  will  continue  so 

long  as  we  oppose  cornxnunism  on  any  front. 
But  we  should  remember  that  If  Red  militar- 
ists don't  like  what  we  are  doing,  they  wiji 
respxect  a  nation  which  stands  ready  to  de- 
fend its  position  by  whatever  action  is  neces- 
sary. 

Here  is  the  editorial  from  the  Brain- 
erd.  Minn.,  Dispatch  of  April  30,  1965; 
American  Legion  Strongly  Endorses  Joh.v- 
soN  Policy 

strong  support  for  President  Johns.'us 
policy  in  Vietnam  has  come  from  the  Amer- 
ican Legion. 

In  a  formal  statement.  National  Com- 
mander Donald  E.  Johnson  emphasized  that 
the  American  Legion  has  placed  itself  on 
record  as  supporting  fvUly  "the  firm  sta.ad 
taken  by  President  Johnson  to  defend  Viet- 
nam and  bring  a  true  and  just  peace  to  that 
harrassed  area  of  Asia. 

"There  has  been  much  confusion — crca'ed 
in  part  by  Coramunist  propaganda  machinery 
but  American  citizens  should  not  be  con- 
fused as  to  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam."  the  American  Legion  statement 
said. 

"Tlie  U.S.  military  is  in  Vietnam  for  the 
express  and  only  purp>ose  of  preventing 
further  intrtision  of  Communist-backed 
Vietcong  armed  might  within  the  borders  of 
that  small  nation. 

"Our  fighting  men  are  there  to  stay  unul 
the  CommunistB  have  been  stopped.  If 
military  action  is  the  only  way  to  h.ut 
aggression,  then  we  must  speak  in  the  oiuy 
language  the  Reds  understand. 

"President  Johnson  has  offered  peacefiil 
discussions;  he  has  offered  peaceful  economic 
assistance;  he  has  indicated  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  meet  more 
than  halfway  any  sincere  effort  of  peaceiul 
settlement. 

"His  honest  efforts  for  a  peaceful  morator- 
ium from  military  action  to  enable  surh 
efforts  to  bear  fruit  have  been  rudely  rejected, 
first  by  Peiping  and  now  Moscow. 

"Apparently,  the  Commimlsts  do  not  un- 
derstand the  President  when  he  declares 
that  we  are  there,  and  we  wlU  stay  there 
with  our  combat  units,  untU  the  Vietcorig 
ceases  their  invasion  of  Vietnam  borders. 

"For  college  students  and  even  top  ranking 
Members  of  the  Senate,  to  propose  a  'bomb- 
ing recess'  or  a  'cease  fire'  by  our  miliUiry 
commands  in  that  area  approaches  the  realm 
of  hysteria.  Nothing  would  be  accomplished 
except  to  aid  the  Vietcong  in  the  realine- 
ment  and  strengthening  of  their  military 
p>ositlons. 

"The  mighty  bombing  blows  by  our  mili- 
tary air  actions  must  be  registering  severe 
losses  to  the  Communists,  else  the  current 
series  of  vilification  against  the  United  States 
as  an  'aggressive  invader'  would  not  be  .so 
shrill  and  so  constant. 

"Military  commanders  in  the  area  are  n^  .v 
in  pointblank  battle  contact  with  i  .e 
enemy.  If  and  when  there  is  assurance  th  t 
the  enemy  is  receptive  to  peace  propos,  :-. 
the  traditional  American  desire  for  peace:  il 
settlement  of  international  disputes  will  .as- 
sure that  such  proposals  will  be  offeixJ. 
President  Johnson  has  indicated  fully  ai.d 
clearly  the  road  we  would  choose,  if  the  Com- 
munist aggressors  would  permit  us  such  a 
choice. 

"This  certainly  is  not  the  proper  time  for 
any  indication  of  hesitancy  on  our  part. 
Such  an  indication  would  be  mlsunderstofid 
and  misinterpreted  by  the  military  leaders 
of  t»oth  Red  China  and  Red  Russia." 
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Neighborly  Snooping 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
May  26  issue  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  carried  a  most  interesting  article 
on  a  most  timely  subject — the  Housing 
Act  of  1965,  and  the  rent  supplement 
program  In  particular. 

Because  I  feel  that  many  Members  are 
not  yet  aware  of  the  far-reaching  con- 
sequences of  this  new  administration 
program,  I  am  asking  leave  to  have  this 
article  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

On  Neighbor  Snooping  :  Rent  Subsidies  Pace 
Stut  Pxght 

I  By  Thomas  R.  Guthrie,  chief  of  Plain  Dealer 
bureau) 

Washington. — Should  your  friends  and 
neighbors  be  encouraged  to  tell  tales  about 
you  If  your  rent  is  being  subsidized  by  the 
Federal  CK>vernment  and  you  are  earning  too 
much  money? 

On  this  contentious,  invasion-of-privacy 
score  a  sharp  battle  is  shaping  up  in  Con- 
gress with  most  of  the  oral  missiles  due  to 
be  zeroed  In  on  Robert  C.  Weav^,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
.A.gency. 

Weaver  Is  quoted  In  the  transscript  of  a 
recent  hearing  of  the  Housing  Subconunittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  as  saying  that  "friends  and  neigh- 
bors •  •  •  are  the  t)est  investigators  that  you 
have  in  these  projects." 

The  statement  was  made  during  testimony 
on  the  proposed  Hotising  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965.  The  bill,  among  other 
things,  would  establish  a  new  program  of 
rent  supplements  to  pay  a  portion  of  the 
rent  of  low-Income  families 

Republican  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee charge  that  "proponents  of  the  bill"  have 
admitted  in  executive  session  that  private 
agencies  could  be  used  to  aid  in  the  selection 
of  tenants  to  receive  Federal  rent  subsidies. 

"The  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency,  it  was 
conceded,"  states  Representative  Burt  L. 
Taloott,  Republican,  of  California,  in  an  in- 
dividual report,  "would  qualify  as  such  an 
agency." 

In  a  statement  yesterday  to  tlie  Plain 
Dealer,  Weaver  strongly  denied  the  infer- 
ences drawn  by  the  Republicans  on  the  sub- 
committee. 

"We  are  not  encouraging  snooping, "  he  in- 
sisted.   "I  was  Just  reporting  a  fact  of  life." 

He  admitted,  however,  that  should  friends 
.ind  neighbors  volunteer  information  about 
the  income  or  assets  of  the  man  next  door, 
his  Agency  would  institute  inquiries  based 
on  that  information. 

He  also  categorically  denied  that  Pinker- 
ton's  would  be  used  to  investigate  applicants 
for  subsidies.  Non-Federal  agencies  which 
might  be  used  for  such  Inquiries  would  be 
nonprofit  groups  such  as  welfare  or  social 
iigencies. 

It  would  be  comparable."  he  said  to  what 
happens  In  private  enterprise  when  a  person 
-eeks  to  rent  a  home.  The  renter  might  call 
The  man's  employer  This  is  standard  prac- 
•ice." 

Weaver  also  said  that  applicants  would  be 
asked  to  prove  their  income  statements  by 
producing  form  W-2  which  accompanies  an 
individual's  Income  tax  return. 

If  the  Individual  refused  to  produce  form 
W-2.  he  would  lose  his  subsidy. 

The  dispute  over  the  "means  test  '  sharp- 
ened during  Weaver's  testimony  when  Repre- 


sentative Paul  A.  Pino,  Republican,  of  New 
York,  asked  the  HHFA  Director  about  "polic- 
ing the  program,"  and  the  administrative 
coets  Involved. 

Weaver  argued  the  coets  would  be  nominal. 
The  responsibility  for  making  an  accurate 
statement  was  the  tenant's,  and  "if  he  does 
make  a  false  statement,  he  Is  in  difficulty." 

Mr.  Ptno  stated  a  hypothetical  case  Involv- 
ing himself  with  a  nest  egg  of  $50,000  an  in- 
come of  $10,000,  but  reporting  it  as  only 
$5,000. 

"How  would  I  be  in  difficulty,"  he  asked 
Weaver,  "If  you  do  not  police  it  or  investigate 
it.  supervise  it  and  watch  me?" 

Mr.  Weaver.  You  will  be  in  difficulty  be- 
cause there  will  be  spot  checks,  as  there  al- 
ways are  on  these  activities,  and  if  this  were 
found  you  would  be  in  difficulty  for  having 
made  a  false  statement.  I  think  you  would 
be  subject  to  quite  a  bit  of  criminal  proee- 
cution  as  well  as  being  put  out  of  the  partic- 
ular project  •  •  •  and  there  is  one  other 
check  too,  which  I  hate  to  say. 

Mr.  Pmo.  What  U  that? 

Mr.  Weaver.  But  your  friends  and  neigh- 
bors would  be  very  much  concerned  about 
this.  They  are  the  best  investigators  you 
have  in  these  projects. 

Mr.  TAUxyrr  told  the  Plain  Dealer  that  he 
was  the  subcommittee  member  who  asked  if 
Pinkerton'8  would  qualify  as  an  investigative 
agency  of  applicants  for  subsidies. 

Without  revealing  who  answered,  because 
it  was  in  executive  session,  Talcott  said.  "I 
got  an  unequivocal  yes." 

He  disputed  Weaver's  contention  that  the 
Agency  was  not  encouraging  neighbors  to 
snoop.  "This  information  not  only  will  be 
welcomed,  but  they  will  follow  it  up."  he 
said. 

Representative  J.  William  Stanton,  Re- 
publican, from  Painesville,  Ohio,  described 
the  program  as  "the  worst  legislation  to  come 
before  Congress  In  many  years.  £ven  Demo- 
cratic mayors  and  Governors,  as  well  as  pub- 
lic housing  advocates,  called  it  socially  ob- 
noxious during  committee  hearings." 


First  100  Days 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  May  27,  1965 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
should  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  first 
100  days  of  President  Johnson's  first  full 
term  will  rank  with  that  of  the  first  100 
days  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  This  un- 
precedented parallel  is  justly  noted  by 
the  Wyoming  Eagle,  of  Cheyenne,  and 
under  consent  I  extend  my  remarks  in 
this  Record  and  include  their  editorial 
comment  of  Thursday,  May  6.  1965: 

(Prom  the  Wyoming  Eagle.  May  6.  1965) 
One  Hundred  Days 

The  first  hundred  days  since  President 
Johnson's  Inauguration  on  the  Capitol  steps 
last  January  20  have  passed — and  a  produc- 
tive 100  days  they  have  been. 

During  these  100  days,  a  nximber  of  meas- 
ures became  public  laws.  These  included 
such  very  Important  measures  as  the  $1.8 
billion  general  aid  to  education  bill,  the  Ap- 
palachia  aid  bill,  a  measure  eliminating  re- 
serve requirements  on  Federal  Reserve  bank 
gold  certificates,  and  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  contribution  increase. 

Other  proposals,  such  as  hospital  care  for 


the  aged  and  the  voting  rights  measure,  are 
progressing  through  the  Congress. 

Senatcw-  Mike  Manstieu),  Democrat,  of 
Montana,  inaj<xlty  leader  in  the  XTJS.  Senate, 
recenuy  noted  the  President  has  submitted 
more  than  20  reports  to  the  Congress. 

Govenunent  spending  has  continued  to  be 
curtailed,  natural  resources  to  be  further  de- 
veloped, and  the  economy  to  flourish. 

"In  o\ir  fCM'^gn  poUcy,"  said  Manstield, 
"we  have  attempted  to  reach  peaceful  under- 
standing with  some  nations,  to  strengthen 
and  unify  others,  and  to  cooperate  fully  with 
all  in  the  cause  of  freedom." 

He  compared  the  leadership  of  President 
Johnson  with  that  of  the  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevtit. 

Mansfield  observed  that  tmder  Roosevelt's 
gtildance,  the  Nation  came  out  of  the  great 
depression,  "people  gripped  by  fear  were  freed 
and  given  renewed  faith  ta  their  system  of 
government." 

He  recalled  that,  in  the  first  100  days  of 
his  administration,  Roosevelt  sent  15  mes- 
sages to  Congress,  and  guided  15  major  laws 
to  enactment. 

Congressional  Quarterly  recently  listed  the 
subjects  of  some  of  the  major  laws  enacted 
during  the  emergency  session  of  1933,  under 
President  Roosevelt: 

Banking  emergency.  Government  economy, 
legalization  of  beer,  agiicxiltvu-al  adjtistment, 
forest  camps,  direct  unemployment  relief,  se- 
curities regulatloD,  farm  mortgage  relief, 
Tennessee  VaUey  Authority,  loans  to  home- 
owners, inflatlOD,  railroad  reorganization, 
industrial  recovery,  control  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry, and  gold  standard  invalidation. 

President  Johnson's  first  100  days  probably 
cannot  match  the  first  100  days  of  President 
Roosevelt  from  the  standpoint  of  the  volume 
of  far-reaching  legislation. 

But  the  conditions  of  1965  are  consider- 
ably different  from  those  of  1933,  too. 

Today,  the  Nation  is  enjoying  unprece- 
dented prosperity  as  contrasted  with  the  dark 
days  of  the  great  deix«ssion. 

The  sense  of  domestic  emergency  and  eco- 
nomic crisis  is  not  present  today  as  it  was 
in  1933. 

President  Roosevelt  was  faced  with  the 
tremendous  task  of  lifting  the  Nation  out  of 
the  depression. 

President  Johnson  Is  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  keeping  America  strong,  prosperous, 
and  growing. 

And,  of  course,  there  are  always  the  nxim- 
erous  and  complex  ;»-c>blems  Involved  in  in- 
ternational affairs. 

As  Senator  Mansfield  observed.  "President 
Roosevelt's  acoc»nplishments  are  an  import- 
ant part  of  history." 

President  Johnson's  accomplishments  un- 
doubtedly will  become  an  Important  part  of 
history. 


Stopping  Mail-Order  Gans  Won't  Stop 
Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27, 1965 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  McPherson,  Kans.,  Sentinel  re- 
garding legislation  regulating  the  mail 
order  sale  of  flrearms.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

Stopping  Mail-Order  Guns  Won't  Stop 
Chime 

President  Kennedy  was  assassinated  by  a 
rifle  bought  by  mail  order  and  almost  at  once 
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a  campaign  started  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting 
all  mall-order  sales  of  guns  to  anybody  except 
licensed  dealers. 

That  campaign  now  has  reached  fever  heat 
with  both  sides  indulging  in  some  nasty  and 
disgraceful  name  calling  over  a  proposal 
which  won't  cure  anything  anyhow. 

Mail-order  sales  should  be  better  controlled 
but  how  about  secondhand  stores,  pawn- 
shops and  sales  between  persons  who  often 
have  criminal  records?  Those  sales,  and  they 
are  huge,  won't  be  touched  by  the  proposed 
law. 

Rather  than  hysterically  pass  a  hurriedly 
written  law  because  of  the  Kennedy  assassi- 
nation, it  woxild  be  much  better  to  wopk  out 
a  sensible  law. 

The  present  proposal  simply  gets  us  into 
something  about  as  unworlcable  as  the  old 
liquor  prohibition  law. 


Soil  Stewardship  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 

or   mCBIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
Is  being  observed  throughout  America  as 
Soil  Stewardship  Week.  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts  of  America  and  cooperat- 
ing church  groups  who  sponsor  this  an- 
nual obsei"vance. 

Church  observances  are  being  held  this 
week  in  thousands  of  communities  to 
place  emphasis  on  man's  obligation  to 
God  as  a  steward  of  the  soil,  water,  and 
other  related  resources.  It  is  designed 
to  emphasize  that  the  basic  motivation 
for  the  orderly  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources  is  man's  recog- 
nition of  his  responsibility  under  God 
to  protect  and  use  wisely  His  precious 
gifts  of  soil  and  water. 

The  role  of  the  church  in  resource 
conservation  and  development  was  re- 
viewed in  the  May  issue  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  magazine  by  Dr.  Henry  A. 

McCanna,  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  of  New  York  City. 

Dr.  McCanna  pointed  out: 

Successful  rvu-al  area  development  depends 
on  two  Important  factors  that  churches  can 
help  provide  (1)  the  programs  must  be  based 
ou  local  initiative;  and  (2)  the  people  who 
need  help  the  most  must  find  an  articulate 
voice. 

Dr.  McCanna  then  pointed  out  ex- 
amples of  dedicated  local  leadership,  one 
of  which  is  in  my  home  congressional 
district.    He  said: 

Usually  it  is  the  laymen  who  are  the 
leaders,  but  pastors  also  get  Involved  A 
pastor  in  Mayvllle.  Mich.,  stimulated  a  con- 
cern for  the  hungry  people  of  the  world  that 
has  become  Statewide  in  its  scope. 

Dr.  McCanna's  full  statement  follows: 

The  Church  Role  m  Resource  Conserv.\tion 

AND  Development 

( By  Dr.  Henry  A.  McCanna  ' ) 

The  chiu-ches  of  America  have  contributed 

significant    leadership    to   all    levels    of    the 

'  Dr.  McCanna  Is  director.  Commission  on 
the  Church  in  Town  and  Country  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Churches  of  Chri.it  in 
the  U.S.A.,  New  York  City 


Rural  Areas  Development  movement.  This 
is  a  natural  result  of  their  ooncem  for  good 
oonununlty  life  and  the  enhancement  of 
Individual  personality. 

The  various  approaches  of  Rural  Areas 
Development  are  a  means  at  responsible 
ethical  action.  Never  before  have  so  many 
groups  joined  together  for  a  single  social  ob- 
jective. The  well-being  of  the  67  million  peo- 
ple who  live  In  town  and  country  areas  of 
less  than  10,000  population  is  at  stake.  Hav- 
ing contributed  to  the  total  national  wealth 
far  out  of  proportion  of  their  numbers,  these 
people  now  have  the  opportunity  to  exper- 
ience full  development. 

BASIC  ELEMENTS 

Successful  rural  area  development  depends 
on  two  Important  factors  tbat  churches 
can  help  provide:  (1)  The  programs  mxist  be 
based  on  local  Initiative,  and  (2)  the  people 
who  need  help  the  most  must  find  an 
articulate  voice. 

It  Is  in  these  matters  that  dedicated  lay- 
men and  local  pastors  can  be  most  helpful. 
They,  more  than  any  other  local  group,  can 
aid  In  stlmiUatlng  local  initiative,  and  they 
can  seek  the  dispossessed  and  help  them  be- 
come articulate. 

In  Custer  County,  Nebr..  a  landing  church 
layman  Is  the  focal  point  for  local  resource 
development,  and  the  record  vrtll  show  that 
In  nearly  every  State  and  local  RAD  com- 
mittee such  sensitive  and  effective  church- 
men provide  key  leadership. 

Usually  It  is  the  laymen  who  are  the  lead- 
ers, but  pastors  also  get  involved.  A  pastor 
in  Mayvllle,  Mich.,  stimulated  »  concern  for 
the  hungry  people  of  the  world  that  has  be- 
come statewide  in  scope. 

The  need  for  leadership  in  »rea  develop- 
ment to  provide  new  Jobs  in  Braxton  and 
Webster  Counties,  W.  Va..  caused  a  local  pas- 
tor to  help  organize  the  Braxton  County 
Development  Corporation  Committee  and  to 
serve  as  its  president. 

In  Jackson,  Ohio,  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  manpower  training  j»nd  develop- 
ment was  spearheaded  by  a  dedicated 
minister. 

Both  the  lay  and  professional  leaders  of 
the  Arizona  migrant  ministry  «.nd  the  Mis- 
sissippi Delta  ministry  are  enlisting  large 
niunbers  of  urban  as  well  as  rural  people 
into  programs  that  will  enable  them  to  ob- 
tain equal  economic  opportunity. 

Economic  development,  and  its  con.se- 
quence,  social  development,  can  occur  only 
if  resources  are  adequate. 

RESOtmCES    AND    RELIGICN 

The  relationship  between  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources  and  religious  develop- 
ment is  as  old  as  time  and  as  new  as  to- 
morrow. The  Bible  records  that  the  first 
commandment  given  to  man  was  to  "re- 
plenish   (conserve)    the  earth"    (Genesis  1: 

28). 

Among  the  reasons  for  the  aettlement  of 
America  by  our  forefathers  were  the  basic 
need  for  a  new  freedom  of  religion  and  a  de- 
sire for  land  ownership.  And  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States,  opening  up  of 
new  lands  commonly  was  accompanied  by  ex- 
tension of  missionary  activity. 

The  institutions  of  religion,  and  particu- 
larly the  local  congregation,  have  always 
thrived  or  waned  with  the  availability  of  soil 
and  water  resources.  The  conservation  of 
these  basic  resources  has  been  encouraged 
by  the  stewardship  teachings  of  religion,  and 
the  strehgthening  of  the  land  hae  resulted  in 
a  corresponding  extension  of  religion.  It  is 
not  accidental  that  at  the  center  of  every 
flourishing  agricultural  area  is  a  cluster  of 
religious  institutions. 

RURAL  OBSERVANCES 

With  the  increase  of  urban  life  in  the 
United  States,  the  churches  have  emphasized 
more  and  more  the  importance  of  resource 
development.  There  have  been  ever-increas- 
ing observances  of  Rural  Life  Sunday    Soil 


Stewardship  Week,  Harvest  Festivals,  Free- 
dom Prom  Hvmger  Week,  emphasis  on  con- 
servation in  Sunday  schools  and  vacation 
chiiTch  schools,  training  courses  on  the  rela- 
tion of  religion  and  conservation,  and  om- 
door  services  in  State  and  National  parks  a:,  j 
recreational  centers.  Nearly  every  denomi- 
national publishing  house  includes  the  co;:- 
cepts  of  responsible  stewardship  of  naturd 
resources  in  its  literature  and  especially  ;  i 
worship  bulletins  and  aids. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  "Soil  Steward- 
ship" booklet  of  the  National  Association  of 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts  h-.r, 
met  an  ever-expanding  demand.  In  1964 
more  than  75.000  of  the  booklets  and  6  m;'.- 
lion  bulletin  inserts  were  distributed  in  loc. : 
communities  and  churches.  These  materir.!.^ 
are  prepared  by  the  Association  in  cooper  - 
tion  with  a  soil  stewardship  advisory  con.- 
mittee  composed  of  the  national  rtiral 
church  leaders  of  the  major  faiths  in  Amer- 
ica. 

GROWING    NEEDS 

The  growing  interest  of  churches  in  rur.il 
observances  is  a  response  to  a  new  dimensio:. 
Of  change  in  modern  life.  In  one  sense,  r. 
might  be  said  that  the  only  constant  factor 
in  our  society  Is  change.  And  as  change^ 
occur  man  becomes  aware  of  new  and  grov.  - 
ing  needs. 

The  relatively  simple  needs  of  the  past  io: 
food,  shelter,  rest,  and  love  have  been  ex- 
panded to  an  extent  heretofore  only  imag- 
ined in  the  wildest  of  dreams.  Industrializ.:  - 
tion  and  automation  enable  man  to  live  m 
surroundings  which  would  have  been  th. 
envy  of  yesterday's  potentates. 

The  new  leisure  promises  to  fulfill  tho 
ancient  hope  for  a  nation  of  philosopher^ 
and  artists.  Without  continuing  conserva- 
tion, however,  man's  unrestrained  appetite- 
can  frustrate  the  fulfillment  of  his  future 
As  we  become  aware  of  growing  needs,  we 
must  also  demonstrate  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  responsible  conservation.  Other- 
wise, instead  of  these  changes  contributiiM.; 
to  a  healthy  society,  they  may  bring  forth  .i 
diseased  giantism  that  topples  of  its  owi; 
weight. 


Isn't  Everyone  Subsidized? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRASKJi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  27,  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,. the  bulk 
of  the  information  available  to  the  pub- 
lic today  on  farm  subsidies  is  deceptive 
in  effect,  if  not  in  purpose. 

Consumers  and  taxpayers  generallv 
are  led  to  believe  that  the  total  annual 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  subsidies  to  farmer.s. 
Actually,  nonfarmers  participate  in  a 
larger  share  of  this  Department's  ex- 
penditure than  farmers  themselves. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  expenditures, 
in  the  1966  budget,  are  for  service.- 
which  are  of  primary  benefit  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  Approximately  two-third.'^ 
of  the  Department  expenditures  in  the 
1966  budget  are  for  services  which  are  of 
primary  benefit  to  the  general  public. 
About  one-third  goes  for  price  support 
and  related  programs  in  which  farmers 
are  the  primary  but  not  the  only  bene- 
ficiaries. 


May  27,  1965 
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The  deception  may  be  erased  by  a  look 
at  1  year's  total  expenditures: 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Estl-       Esti- 

mat«,   I  mate. 

1965    '     19(>(> 


I'rvr.iins  whioli  ctessrly  pro- 
\i\e-  bcuolits  to  consuiiiors, 
>  ti-iinessnnen,  and  the  peii- 
•  ri!  public 4,S35 

0'  or  prdcranis  whicii  arc 
:  rt'iominantly  for ,<;t8bili7.a- 
'.:nn  of  farm  income,  but 
which  also  benefit  others.         3. 002 


4,  .W2 


I.  ;i:3 


I.'.M 


There  seems  to  be  a  planned  propen- 
sity by  some  Congressmen  and  in  some 
areas  of  our  business  community  to  tie 
a  "subsidy"  tag  to  Government  programs 
that  seek  to  bring  the  income  of  farmers 
into  a  parity  position  with  other  seg- 
ments of  our  econcmiy.  However,  the 
word  "subsidy"  as  a  derisive  expletive  is 
srldom  applied  to  Government  policy 
and  money  aids  to  business  and  labor. 

I*ubllshers  of  magazines  are  recipients 
Oi  Government  subsidies  through  the 
Post  Office  Department.  The  House 
Appropriations  Committee  published 
f.Tures  which  showed  that  revenues  for 
mailing  14  national  publications 
accounted  for  only  35  percent  of  the 
cost  of  handling  these  publications. 

Postal  deficits  over  a  12-year  period 
in  behalf  of  business  almost  equals  the 
C'>st  of  farm  price  support  programs 
tm-ough  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
ct-iitury. 

Take  the  question  of  food  costs:  Food 
costs  have  risen  less  since  1947-49  than 
most  other  consumer  itemis  in  the  cost- 
of-living  index.  For  all  items  on  the 
list,  the  increase  in  cost  to  1964  was 
33  percent.  For  all  food,  the  increause 
was  26  percent.  For  rent,  it  was  48  per- 
cent and  for  medical  caxe  72  p>ercent. 

The  farmer  gets  none  of  the  increase 
ill  cost  for  the  food  he  produces.    In 

fact,  he  receives  15  percent  less  for  the 
farm  food  "market  basket"  than  he  did 
in  1947-49.  The  retail  cost  of  this 
market  basket"  has  risen  only  14  per- 
cent although  processing  and  marketing 
cost5  have  increased  42  percent  since 
1947-49. 

Misleading  and  incomplete  informa- 
tion, given  to  the  American  public  adds 
unnecessary  confusion  to  established 
and  proved  concepts;  and  could  even 
place  our  agrlcultm-al  policy  in  legls- 
"ative  jeopardy.  Our  foreign  policy 
could  also  be  affected  as  food  is  an  Im- 
l^ortant  arm  in  the  program.  Pood  is 
Mirvival  and  we  should  never  become  so 

■  ell  fed  that  we  forget  this  principle. 

Our  agriculture  is  the  Nation's  largest 
und  most  vital  Industry.  It  employs  6.1 
million  workers.     This  is  more  workers 

■  han  are  in  the  combined  employment  in 

onsportation,  public  utilities,  the  steel 

'  :dustry,  and  the  automobile  industry. 

The  assets  in  agriculture  total  more 

'  han  $230  billion.    This  is  equal  to  about 

:  vo-thirds  of  the  value  of  current  assets 

'1  all  corporations  in  the  United  States 

■r  about  three-fifths  of  the  market  value 

f  all  corporation  stocks  on  the  New  York 

■Stock  Exchange. 


Many  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
3  out  of  every  10  jobs  In  private  industry 
are  related  to  agriculture. 

Since  here  are  so  many  myths  relating 
to  subsidies  let  us  look  at  the  historical 
records  of  the  economy  of  ovu-  Nation. 
Do  you  know  what  the  oldest  economic 
principle  written  into  the  law  of  the 
United  States  is?  It  may  come  as  a 
shock  to  many  people — but  it  is  the  sub- 
sidy. 

The  second  act  of  the  First  Congress  in 
1789  was  to  legislate  for  the  new  emerg- 
ing Nation  the  enactment  of  a  tariff  law. 
to  protect  and  promote  the  infant  and 
f  I'ontier  industrial  development  of  Amer- 
ica. At  tha^  time  the  United  States  was 
almost  completely  populated  by  farm 
people. 

More  significantly,  this  tariff  law  set 
up  a  special  subsidy  program  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  an  American 
merchant  fleet.  The  law  stipulated  that 
goods  imported  into  the  United  States  on 
American  ships  should  have  a  10 -percent 
reduction  in  custom  duties,  and  a  ton- 
nage tax  also  was  imposed  in  favor  of 
American  shipping. 

Since  the  birth  of  our  Nation,  subsi- 
dies through  the  years  have  taken  many 
and  various  forms. 

The  Government  granted  6,340,339 
acres  of  public  lands  to  private  interests 
between  1827  and  1866,  to  encourage 
canal  building  and  river  improvem.ent, 
in  addition  to  rights-of-way  grants. 
The  Government  made  other  contribu- 
tions by  direct  appropriations,  stock  sub- 
scriptions, and  loans  to  private  canal 
companies. 

Approximately  183  milUon  acres  of 
Federal  and  State  lands  were  granted  to 
railroads  between  1850  and  1871. 

The  first  maU  subsidy  was  paid  125 
years  ago.  Since  then  many  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  assigned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  ocean  and  airmail 
subsidies,  to  foster  the  development  of 
transportation,  as  was  the  case  in  the 

special  considerations  for  railroads  and 
waterways. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
used  to  subsidize  the  building  of  U.S. 
shiF>s  on  American  ways.  Here  Is  one 
example:  about  $40  million  in  subsidy 
was  paid  on  the  private  luxury  liner 
United  States.  The  total  cost  of  the 
ship  was  given  at  $76,800,000. 

Diverse  as  these  subsidy  programs  are, 
it  is  unrealistic  either  to  condemn  or  to 
praise  Federal  subsidies  as  such.  Each 
particular  program  which  is  determined 
to  contain  an  element  of  subsidy  must  be 
judged  independently,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  economic,  social,  and  political 
conditions  prevailing  at  the  time. 

Any  broad  condemnation  of  subsidies 
as  such  confronts  these  hard-core  facts : 

Americas  infant  industry,  without  the 
aid  of  subsidy  laws  in  the  early  years 
after  the  fonnation  of  this  independent 
Nation,  would  have  been  slow  to  develop 
and  the  emergence  of  the  United  States 
as  a  world  power  could  have  been  re- 
tarded for  many  years. 

Without  subsidy  there  would  have  been 
no  early  development  of  an  American 
merchant  fleet.  The  first  accomplish- 
ments of  inland  transportation  in  this 


country — by  canals  and  river  improve- 
ments— would  have  been  delayed. 

Had  there  been  no  subsidy.  In  the  form 
of  extensive  assistance  to  railroads  in 
spanning  the  continent,  the  settlement 
and  development  of  the  West  would  have 
been  retarded  for  many  years. 

The  age  of  air  travel  in  America,  un- 
less aided  by  subsidy,  would  have  been 
late  in  arriving,  and  the  contribution  of 
airpower  to  our  military  preparedness 
would  have  been  slowed  down. 

Without  subsidy,  no  commercial  sea- 
going shiiJs — perhaps  even  now — would 
be  built  on  American  shores. 

Subsidy  has  had  a  substantial  and 
beneficial  role  in  the  Nation's  overall  in- 
dustrial development. 

It  has  been  essential  in  stimulating 
vital  production  in  wartime. 

It  has  financed  scientific  development. 

It  has  been  used  in  efforts  to  balance 
the  economic  positions  of  vast  segments 
of  our  total  society.  ^ 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  a  special  sur- 
vey on  subsidy  and  subsidylike  programs 
of  the  U.S.  Government  reports  that: 

Some  contend  the  tariff  syBtein  i£  a  subsidy 
structure,  since  it  involves  Government  ac- 
tion that  enables  protected  industries  to 
charge  more  for  their  goods  in  the  American 
markets.  Moreover,  some  consider  that  ac- 
celerated tax  amortization  for  defense  plants 
subsidizes  the  ouTiers  of  these  plants;  that 
"depletion  allowances"  provide  subsidylike 
benefits  to  the  i>etroleum  and  some  other 
industries;  that  Federal  non-interest-bear- 
ing deposits  of  bUlions  of  dollars  In  private 
banks  and  certain  services  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  amount  to  subsidies  for  large 
private  bankers;  that  sale  of  Federal  surpliis 
property  at  a  loss  is  a  subsidy  to  the  pur- 
chasers, and  that  the  postal  deficit  on  sec- 
ond-class mail  is  a  subsidy  to  bijslness. 

Others  confine  their  definition  to  direct 
Government  pajmients,  to  the  remission  of 
charges,  and  to  the  supplying  of  conunodi- 
ties  or  serv'lces  at  less  than  cost  or  market 
price. 

There  Is  one  concept  of  subsidy  which 
extends  to  all  persons  and  enterprises  whose 
economic  positions  are  Improved,  or  whose 

purposes  are  advanced  as  ttie  result  of  CJov- 
emment  action.  This  embraces  industries 
whose  profits  would  be  less  without  protec- 
tion of  the  tariff  laws  and  the  many  other 
statutes  that  soften  the  full  force  of  com- 
petition in  a  private  enterprise  economy;  and 
this  broad  definition  likewise  encompasses 
all  working  people  whose  earnings  are  greater 
because  of  minimum  wage,  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  Immigration  laws. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  accruing  to  industry  and 
labor,  from  Government  policies,  are 
paid  for.  as  are  the  costs  of  the  farm 
program  by  the  consumer  and  taxpayer. 
Remember  this:  Consumers  and  tax- 
payers are  one  and  the  same. 

Most  of  us  wall  agree  that  all  of  our 
citizens  feel  the  social  and  economic  im- 
pact of  the  subsidy  programs  for  indus- 
try, labor,  and  agriculture. 

Again,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  in 
the  overall  subsidy  concept  this  Nation's 
agriculture  is  a  lesser  recipient  than 
either  labor  or  industry.  Yet,  the  farmer 
in  many  areas  of  public  opinion  has  been 
cast  as  the  chief  villain  of  all  subsidy 
gatherers. 
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The  Teachers  and  die  Taof^ht  ia  the 
U.S.SJI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

or  coi»NEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17. 1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  last  day  of  Mr.  William 
Benton's  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  during 
1964,  he  had  the  remarkable  experience 
of  being  granted  a  40-minute  interview 
with  Nikita  Khrushchev,  who  was  then 
head  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

His  last  chapter,  "Epilogue"  deals  with 
the  circumstances  of  this  Interview. 
The  first  part  of  "Epilogue"  follows: 

Ephxhstte 
(Editor's  Note. — Prior  to  the  replacement 
of  Kliriiahchev  on  October  15,  1964,  Senator 
Benton  had  planned  to  conclude  this  report, 
stimulated  by  his  Moscow  visit  in  May,  with 
an  account  of  his  visit  with  the  then  chair- 
man. He  had  titled  this  section,  "Nlklta 
Khrushchev,  Headmaster."  Although  the  In- 
terview dealt  chiefly  with  political  and  eco- 
nomic questions,  Senator  Benton  felt  it  was 
not  inappropriate  to  an  article  on  Soviet  edu- 
cation. Chairman  Khrushchev,  by  stressing 
on  the  w(»-ld  scene  what  the  Soviets  call 
"peacefiU  coexistence,"  obviously  was  count- 
ing on  what  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  edu- 
cational, scientific,  and  cultural  superiority 
of  the  Soviet  system  to  give  the  U.S.SJI.  vic- 
tory over  the  West.  Thus  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Its  leaders  would  become  the  world's  Intel- 
lectual "headmasters." 

After  Khrushchev's  downfall.  Senator  Ben- 
ton Jestingly  suggested  that  a  suitable  sub- 
title might  be.  "Nikita  Khrushchev,  Old  Boy." 
He  decided  to  drop  the  chapter.  But  the 
editors  feel  that  this  Interview  remains  rel- 
evant and  thus  carry  it  here  as  an  epilogue. 
It  has  historical  interest  as  one  of  Khrush- 
chev's last  extended  interviews  with  an  Amer- 
ican. More  Important,  it  may  reflect  basic 
policies,  if  not  the  personal  "style,"  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Khrushchev's  Immediate  successors. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  inter- 
pretive remarks  in  this  section.) 

Whether  I  would  be  able  to  see  Chairman 
Khrushchev  was  a  matter  of  conjecture  dur- 
ing my  visit.  He  was  In  Egypt  dedicating  the 
Aswan  Dam.  WoiUd  he  return  before  I  left? 
Would  he  have  time? 

The  evening  before  the  day  of  my  sched- 
uled departure  I  dined — in  a  private  room  of 
a  public  restaurant — with  M.  and  Mme. 
Mamedov.  I  had  Intimated  that  I  would 
be  most  happy  to  spend  my  last  evening  In 
Moscow  with  Just  the  two  of  them.  There 
are  few  couples  anywhere  In  the  world  to 
match  Enver  and  Tamara  Mamedov  in  for- 
mldablUty — or  in  charm.  During  the  din- 
ner they  told  me  that  1  had  an  appointment 
with  Chairman  Khrushchev  for  a  40-minute 
interview  at  3  o'clock  the  next  day.  My 
plane  was  scheduled  to  leave  at  4:45.  1 
would  Just  make  It.  I  should.  I  was  told, 
allow  an  hour  to  reach  the  airport  from  the 
Kremlin. 

M.  and  Mme.  Mamedov  announced  the  in- 
terview with  obvious  pleasure,  and  stressed 
how  remarkable  they  thought  it  was  that  I 
v.as  to  have  such  a  visit  with  the  chairman. 
The  pressures  upon  him.  and  demands  for  his 
time,  were  enormous,  they  said.  He  had  only 
the  day  before  returned  from  his  trip  to 
Egypt.  Nehru  had  died  that  morning  and 
the  cliairman  had  called  at  the  Indian  Em- 
bassy. Walter  Ulbrlcht  of  East  Germany  was 
to  arrive  for  a  state  visit  the  next  day.  It 
did  indeed  seem  extraordinary  that  Vr.e  chair- 


man would  see  me  for  as  long  as  40  minutes. 
Mme.  Mamedova  said  the  Interview  was  "a 
miracle." 

I  could  only  agree  and  express  my  appreci- 
ation. I  did  not  know  whether  to  thank 
Mme.  Popova  tor  arranging  this  interview — or 
Mme.  Purtseva.  the  minister  of  culture  whom 
I  had  visited,  who  had  told  me  she  hoped  it 
could  be  arran«;ed — or  Alexet  Adzhubei — or 
Mme.  Mamedova — or  others.  I  accepted  It  as 
the  privilege  that  it  was.  In  preparation  for 
the  Interview,  I  studied  quotations  from 
Khrushchev's  recent  speeches  which  Secre- 
tary Harrlman  had  given  me.  (My  only  "in- 
structions" from  him.)  These  quotations 
stressed  that  high  on  the  list  of  Soviet  prom- 
ises to  the  people  is  raising  the  standard  of 
living.  Toward  this  goal  the  Communist 
government  has  been  digging  Its  way  upward 
for  some  years,  but  dirt  keeps  rolling  back  in. 
and  progress  had  been  too  slow  to  suit  Chair- 
man Khrushchev  or  the  hungry  consumer. 
In  the  chairman's  speeches,  he  had  been 
making  no  bones  about  it. 

In  April  the  chairman  said  in  a  speech  at 
a  Soviet-Polish  friendship  rally — in  a  mani- 
fest swipe  at  Communist  China,  which  advo- 
cates belt  pulling — "How  would  our  party, 
our  people,  have  taken  it  if  we  had  convened 
a  party  congress  and  decided  the  economy 
has  been  developed  enough;  let  us  produce 
less,  so  as  not  to  grow  fat  arul  thus  prevent 
our  degeneration,  a  bourgeois  degeneration? 
What  should  we  then  do?  Switch  industry 
over  to  the  production  of  belts  so  we  can 
draw  them  in  tighter,  if  you  please?  Is 
this  the  Inspiration  for  our  people  to  march 
ahead?  Ahead  where?  To  the  grave?  No! 
This  is  not  our  approach." 

The  same  month,  in  a  talk  at  Borsod, 
Hungary,  in  another  sideswipe  at  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  Khrushchev  developed  a  catchphrase 
not  unlike  the  "two  chickenj  in  every  pot" 
or  the  "two  cars  in  every  garage"  of  some 
American  oratory.  "When  a  housewife  goes 
shopping."  he  said,  "she  wants  to  buy  a  bit 
more.  If  she  has  one  dress,  for  instance, 
she  wants  to  buy  another,  or  even  two,  espe- 
cially if  she  is  fashion  minded  That  is 
right.  There  are  some  who  criticize  us. 
who  say  we  are  always  thinking  about  liv- 
ing better,  who  say  that  these  are  anti-Marx- 
ist, bourgeois  slogans.  The  working  peo- 
ple of  our  country  answer  such  critics;  "Why 
did  we  carry  out  the  revolution?  What  are 
we  fighting  for?  We  did  not  fight  to  live 
worse  after  the  conquest  of  power.'  " 

At  a  talk  he  gave  at  a  light  bulb  factory 
in  Budapest,  he  said  with  apparent  regret: 
"There  are  some  people  In  the  world,  calling 
themselves  Communists  and  adherents  of 
Marxism-Leninism,  who  do  act  consider  it 
important  to  strive  for  a  better  life,  but  who 
call  only  for  the  making  of  a  revolution." 
This  was  a  direct  reference  to  the  so-called 
'hard  line"  of  China. 

And  he  added,  "The  important  thing  is 
that  we  should  have  more  to  eat — good  gou- 
lash— schools,  housing,  and  ballet.  How 
much  more  do  these  things  give  to  the  en- 
largement of  a  man's  life?  It  is  worth 
fighting  and  working  for  these  things." 
(Not  long  afterward  the  chairman  celebrated 
his  70th  birthday.  SecreUrj'  Harrlman 
ended  his  congratulatory  telegrnm.  "Yours 
for  more  good  goulash." ) 

These  quotations  reflected  one  of  the  chair- 
man's major  political  dilemmas.  How  covild 
he  provide  the  better  life  and  step  up  his 
armament  program  simultaneously?  Mani- 
festily,  he  could  not.  He  had  many  other 
dilemmas,  of  course,  notably  thf^se  fomented 
by  the  Red  Chinese. 

In  his  own  words  on  April  6  in  a  village  in 
Hungary:  "The  Chinese  leaders  tell  \is:  If 
there  is  war.  so  what?  Suppose  one  half  of 
mankind  will  be  destroyed?  The  other  half 
will  remain.  Time  will  pass,  women  will 
bear  children  again,  and  mankind  will  be 
the  same  number  as  before      In  my  opinion 


it  is  not  from  an  excess  of  brains  but  an  ab- 
sence of  them  that  people  say  such  things.' 

And  again.  In  the  address  before  the  So- 
viet-Polish friendship  rally:  "It  appears  I 
must  now,  as  the  Chinese  are  recommend- 
ing, gather  workers  and  technicians  and  say 
to  them:  'Are  you  for  or  against  the  revolu- 
tion?' (If  they  say)  'I  am  for  the  revolu- 
tion!' [I  answer],  'Then  why  the  hell  are  you 
earning  so  much?  Do  you  know  what  d'ai,- 
ger  you  have  degenerated  into?'  " 

Again  at  Borsod  on  April  17:  "There  aie 
people  who  criticize  us  for  our  position  in 
questions  of  war  and  peace.  These  people 
say.  'You  are  afraid  of  war.'  I  have  already 
more  than  once  answered  such  'brave'  one.*- 
Only  a  child  or  an  idiot  does  not  fear  war— 
the  child  becairse  he  does  not  understand 
what  war  Is.  and  the  idiot  because  he  is  de- 
prived of  the  possibility  of  ever  understanci- 
ing  it.  Is  one  who  Jumps  head  first  off  .i 
bridge  and  kills  himself  showing  braverj-^ ' 

These  are  powerful  words.  But  far  more 
indelible  in  the  United  States  was  the  im- 
pression made  by  Chairman  Khrushchev 
when  he  took  off  his  shoe  In  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  and  pounde<! 
on  his  desk  with  the  heel.  To  many  thiy 
seemed  to  be  the  act  of  a  "Peck's  bad  boy"— 
but  I  recall  It  as  a  symbol  of  differences  of 
far  greater  Import — and  with  a  chilling  feel- 
ing that  the  fate  of  the  world  can  still  depend 
upon  the  whims,  frustrations,  and  misunder- 
standings of  a  few  men. 

In  his  article  for  Britannica's  "The  Grefli 
Ideas  Today  "  1964,  directed  to  readers  in  the 
United  States,  Alexel  Adizhubei  quotes  his 
father-in-law.  Chairman  Khrushchev,  as  say- 
ing to  us,  "We  have  studied  under  you,  and 
you  should  not  Wush  for  your  pupils,  bu; 
should  rather  he  proud  of  them  if  they  wan- 
to  catch  up  with  you."  He  also  gives  Khru- 
shchev's elaboration  of  his  famous  but  often 
misunderstood  remark:  "Well  bury  you.' 
"Ckjmmunlsts,  realizing  the  inevitability  of 
the  downfall  of  capitalism,  and  rejoicing  that 
such  an  hour  will  come,  are  all  the  same  not 
guided  in  their  actions  by  naive  feelings  and 
notions  and  are  not  preparing  to  bury  each 
capitalist  individually;  they  understand  thnt 
capitalism  is  digging  its  own  grave." 
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Misussippi  Challenge 


Second  Anniversary  of  the  Signing  of  the 
Charter  of  African  Unity 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  nXZNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speakei 
hei*e  is  the  text  of  the  message  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  de- 
livered today  by  Assistant  Secretary  o: 
State  G.  Mennen  Williams  to  the  Africa:, 
nations  on  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
signing  o  f the  Charter  of  African  Unity : 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Unlte<i 
States,  I  extend  to  the  Organization  v 
African  Unity  warmest  congratulations  on 
the  occasion  of  the  second  anniversary  of  thi 
signing  of  its  Charter.  Americans  havt 
watched  with  deep  Interest  and  sympathy  tho 
steady  progress  of  the  OAU  in  its  Importan- 
tasks  of  promoting  the  unity  and  solidarity 
of  African  nations  and  coordinating  thei.- 
efforts  toward  achieving  a  better  life  for  the 
peoples  of  Africa.  We  have  every  confidence 
that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  initial  years,  the 
OAU  will  continue  to  play  a  most  useful  anei 
constructive  role  in  the  affairs  of  the  cor- 
tinent  of  Africa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26. 1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  before,  the  Mississippi  Free- 
dom Democratic  Party  challenge  to  the 
seating  of  the  Mississippi  House  delega- 
tion is  proceeding  under  title  2,  section 
201  and  those  that  follow.  I  understand 
that  both  parties  plan  to  appear  before 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  on  June  2.  The 
challenge  will  be  referred  to  the  House 
administration  committee  very  shortly. 
In  order  to  aid  my  colleagues  in  their 
deliberations  concerning  this  important 
issue,  I  wish  to  bring  to  their  attention 
an  article  by  George  Slaff  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Nation  magazine : 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Nation,  May  17.  1965] 

Fi\-E   Scats    in    Congress:    "The    Mississippi 

Challenge" 

(By  George  Slaff) 

The  voting-rights  bill  which  President 
Johnson  sent  to  Congress  as  a  result  of  the 
Nation's  anger,  and  his  own,  over  the  cal- 
lous violence  of  Alabama  State  troopers  at 
Selma  and  the  murder  of  the  Reverened 
James  Reeb  Is  a  historic  step  forward — but 
long   overdue   and    far    from    enough.      (See 

■  The  Right  To  Vote:  Small  Fruit  of  a  Bold 
Promise"  by  William  W.  Van  Alstyne,  the 
Nation,  Apr.  19.) 

That  it  is  long  overdue  is  certainly  no  rea- 
.^on  not  to  welcome  it.  That  It  Is  far  from 
enough  is  certainly  reason  to  point  out  that 
the  administration  has  at  hand.  If  only  It  will 
Tise  it,  a  mucii  more  effective  way  to  gviaran- 
tee  the  vote  to  Negroes  In  the  South  than 
this  or  any  other  piece  of  legislation  that 
Congress  could  pass.  That  is  the  "Mississippi 
thallenge."  If  it  succeeds — and  what  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  his  administration  do 
fibout  It  may  well  determine  whether  or  not 
It  will  succeed — it  will  stand  as  a  lesson  for- 
pver  to  the  Southern  States  that  as  long  as 
they  prevent  Negroes  from  voting  they  are 
ill  danger  of  losing  their  representation  in 
Congress. 

The  "Mississippi  challenge"  is  the  contest — 
f.led  on  the  first  day  of  Congress  this  year 
on  behalf  of  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party — to  the  right  of  the  five  Mis- 
sissippi Congressmen  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  based  on  the  allega- 
tion that  the  Congressmen  were  nominated 
nnd  elected  in  a  primary  and  general  elec- 
ion  from  which  Negroes  "were  regularly  and 
systematically  excluded  by  intimidation, 
harassment,  economic  reprisal,  property 
damage,    terrorlzation,    violence   and    illegal 

■  md  unconstitutional  registration  proce- 
ciures." 

What  are  the  chances  of  tlie  challenge's 
f^uccess?  Good,  if  the  national  Indignation 
aroused  by  Selma  and  its  aftermath  does  not 
f'ool  off  or  become  apathetically  satisfied  with 
ri  nominal  voting  rights  bill.  Good,  if  the 
e)iallenge  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  con- 
ciitions  as  they  exist  in  Mississippi,  as  docu- 
mented by  some  15,000  pages  of  sworn  testi- 
mony taken  in  the  space  of  6  weeks  in  a 
modern  miracle  of  legal  effort.  Good,  if  the 
cimlnlstration  and  the  Republican  leader- 
hip  make  the  slightest  effort  when  the  chal- 
.  "nge  comes  to  a  vote  in  the  House  to  support 
'lie  149  Congressmen  who  voted,  on  January 
•,  not  even  to  seat  the  5  Mississipplans  until 
"he  challenge  was  decided. 


Federal  law  gives  the  contestants  in  such 
a  challenge  the  rigbt  to  take  testimony  to 
support  their  claim .  The  taking  of  that 
testimony  has  now  been  completed  and  has 
gone  forward  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Elec- 
tions of  the  House  Committee  on  Admin- 
istration. From  there  it  will  be  reported  out 
to  the  House  itself.  TTixe  Mississippi  chal- 
lenge has  scarcely  been  mentioned  In  the  Na- 
tion's press,  but  Drew  Pearson  said  recently. 
"The  challenge  to  Mississippi's  Congressmen 
is  causing  such  worry  that  Gov.  Paul  John- 
son has  called  off  a  special  session  of  the 
State  legislatvire  originally  planned  to  de- 
novince  the  new  Civil  Rights  Act." 

Under  the  Federal  Code,  the  lawyers  for 
the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party 
had  only  40  days  from  January  4  in  which  to 
gather  the^  evidence  to  support  the  chal- 
lenge and  put  It  Into  deposition  farva..  This 
deadline  presented  a  challenge  of  its  own, 
for  there  were  hundreds  of  witnesses,  friendly 
and  hostile,  to  be  Interviewed,  summoned, 
and  examined,  mountains  of  voting  records 
to  be  gone  over  and  an  infinitude  of  det&lls 
to  be  covered  properly.  Any  ordinary  lawyer 
might  be  exp>ected  to  call  the  undertaking 
impossible,  but  the  lawyers  for  the  Missis- 
sippi Freedom  Democratic  Party,  headed  by 
William.  Kunstler  and  Arthiu-  Klnoy,  of  New 
York,  Mortimer  Stavls,  of  Newark.  NJ.,  and 
Ben  Smith  and  Bruce  Waltzer,  of  New  Or- 
leans, are  not  ordmary  lawyers.  To  them, 
the  Impossible  Is  simply  routine  in  civil 
rights  matters. 

By  personal  appeal,  phone,  wire,  letter — 
every  form  of  communication  except  the 
Jungle  drvun  and  the  smoke  signal — word 
went  out  to  the  lawyers  of  the  country  that 
there  was  work  to  be  done — and  fast — in 
Mississippi.  Between  the  middle  of  January, 
ajid  appropriately  enough.  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day, 96  of  them  had  flown  into  the  State  at 
their  own  expense,  had  examined  between 
500  and  600  witnesses  in  30  coimties.  and 
had  taken  approximately  15,000  pages  of 
testimony,  recorded  by  coiu-t  repcHi«rs  from 
outside  the  State  who  had  also  volunteered 
their  services. 

In  Mississippi,  only  approximately  6  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  Negro  citizens  are  regis- 
tered to  vote.  In  Panola  Coimty,  up  In  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State,  where  Mike 
Lewton  of  San  Francisco,  Roy  Collins  of  Dan- 
bury,  and  I  held  hearings  during  the  week 
ending  January  12,  only  two  Negroes  had 
l>een  permitted  to  register  frcMn  1890  to  1962. 

The  year  1890  has  special  significance  In 
Mississippi  history.  It  was  then  that  the 
white  oligarchy  of  the  State,  seeking  some 
"legal"  means  of  disenfranchising  the  half 
million  registered  Negroes,  adopted  a  new 
constitution  which  required  that  to  be  a 
voter  a  person  had  to  l>e  able  to  "read  any 
section  of  the  constitution  of  this  State 
•  •  •  or  give  a  reasonable  interpretation 
thereof."  By  strict  application  of  this  re- 
quirement, with  unlimited  discretion  in  the 
Registrar  of  Voters  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  "reasonable  interpretation  thereof,"  more 
registrar  of  voters  as  to  what  constitutes 
Mississippi  is  today  barred  from  the  polls. 
Approximately  28.500  Negroes  are  registered 
in  Mississippi  as  against  525,000  white  regis- 
trants (who,  as  a  practical  matter,  are  not 
subjected  to  the  test  of  constitutional  erudi- 
tion ) .  although  the  Negro  population  of  the 
State  is  approximately  two-trhirds  that  of  the 
white. 

The  testimony  in  the  cliaJlenge  varied  in 
detail  from  county  to  cotmty,  but  the  basic 
pattern  was  the  same.  Panola  County  is  a 
good  example  of  the  situation  throughout 
the  State. 

The  hearings  were  held  in  "Freedom 
House."  the  COFO  headquarters  in  BatesviUe. 
the  county  seat.  Close  to  200  Negro  residents 
of  Panola  County  were  In  the  hecuing  room 
which  could  comfortably  hold  about  150. 
The  corridor  outside  was  packed  10  and  12 
deep  with  Negroes  who  had  come  from  all 


over  the  county  to  listen.  Outside,  at  each 
of  the  eight  windows,  opened  a  trme  at  the 
bottom,  Negroes  stood  on  tiptoe,  three  and 
four  deep. 

Robert  J.  Miles,  one  of  the  leaders  in  Negro 
voter  registration  in  the  county  and  a 
foimder  of  the  Negro  Voters  League  and  the 
Freedom  Democratic  Party,  was  the  first  wit- 
ness. Miles  is  a  quiet,  determined,  fearless 
man,  50  years  old,  whose  house  was  bombed 
twice  last  summer  and  shot  at  many  times. 
He  sp>eaks  softly  but  firmly. 

He  unhesitatingly  told  of  conditions  in 
Panola  County  over  the  years — the  fear,  the 
threats,  the  harassment,  the  intimidation, 
the  evictions,  the  economic  reprisals  that  had 
always  effectively  stopped  Negro  voter  regis- 
tration. He  spoke  of  the  "Darby  days" — ^the 
dark  periods  when  Sheriff  Darby  had  nUed 
the  county  from  1951  to  1955  and  again  from 
1959  to  1963 — and  the  beatings  and  kilUngs 
of  Negroes  that  marked  Darby's  reign.  The 
hiatus  between  Darby's  terms  of  olBce  and 
the  fact  that  he  Is  not  now  sherUf  are  due 
to  a  Mississippi  law  that  prevents  various 
officials  from  succeeding  themselves. 

Miles  stated  that  the  Negroes  in  Panola 
Ck}unty,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  State, 
bore  vividly  In  mind  the  death  of  the  Rev- 
erend Lee  In  Belzoni  and  the  killing  of  a 
Mr.  Smith  on  the  courthouse  steps  down  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  State.  Both 
had  expressed  the  determination  to  vote.  He 
told  of  the  cancellation  of  all  his  insurance 
after  his  first  attempt  to  register  and  of  the 
threat  to  kill  him  made  to  his  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Caldwell. 

That  pressure  from  outside  and  putting 
Mississippi  in  the  spotlight  of  national  at- 
tention have  some  value  became  evident 
when  we  went  to  see  Sheriff  Hubbard  at  the 
end  of  the  day  to  tell  him  that  we  expected 
no  harm  to  come  to  otir  witnesses.  He  as- 
sured us  that  he  would  have  deputies  pa- 
trolling in  the  neighborhoods  where  the  wit- 
nesses lived  and  that  he  had  already  arranged 
a  meeting  that  evening  with  some  of  the 
plantation  owners  and  others  to  tell  them 
that  there  were  to  be  no  reprisals.  This 
solicitude  reflected  the  word  that  had  come 
down  from  former  Governor  Coleman,  repre- 
senting the  Congressmen,  that  there  were 
to  be  no  Incidents  diu-ing  the  challenge  be- 
cause of  the  reaction  outside  Mississippi. 

However,  it  Is  entirely  likely  that  the  mo- 
ment the  spotlight  is  turned  off,  the  terror 
that  has  been  commonplace  In  Mississippi 
for  generations  will  be  unleashed  again. 
Less  than  a  week  after  we  finished  tAking 
testimony,  the  COPO  headquarters  in  Laurel. 
Miss.,  was  burned  to  the  grotmid.  A  few  days 
later,  the  headline  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
over  a  story  of  the  hearings  held  by  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  read:  "Mississippi 
'savagery'  shocks  rights  prober:  Commission 
Hears  Sworn  Testimony  of  Floggings  and 
Slaylngs  of  Negroes."  Early  in  March,  the 
New  York  Times  carried  the  following  story 
from  Batesvlile  about  what  happened  there 
when  Negroes  gathered  outside  the  court 
where  a  group  of  local  Negroes  and  two  COFO 
workers  were  being  tried  on  charges  of  "pa- 
rading without  a  permit,  blocking  the  side- 
walk, and  disturbing  the  peace": 

"A  crowd  of  several  himdred  Negroes  gath- 
ered to  learn  the  decision  in  mayor's  court. 

"This  brought  several  hundred  whites  to 
the  scene.  Toughs  spotted  Christopher  Wil- 
liams, of  Amherst,  Mass..  18-year-old  son  of 
Schafer  Williams,  history  professor  of  the 
University  of  Massachiisetts.  They  beat  the 
youth  to  the  grotuid  and  stomped  on  him. 
He  stUl  has  a  red,  3-lnch  wound  from  a  kick 
in  the  face. 

"Six  Negroes  also  were  beaten,  one  requir- 
ing five  stitches  to  close  a  wound  over  his 
eye.     One  Negro,  Robert  Miles,  fought  back. 

"This  started  a  brawl.  The  police  who  had 
been  watching,  broke  it  up.  Mr.  Miles  and 
two  of  the  whites  were  arrested  and  released 
on  bond. 
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"Then  on  Sunday  night  a  shotgun  was  fired 
through  the  window  of  the  front  door  of  the 
Miles  home.  Pellets  Just  missed  Idr.  Williams 
and  another  white  worker,  21-year-old  Penny 
Patch,  of  Englewood.  NJ.  The  two  are  living 
at  the  Miles  home." 

Robert  BAlIes  surely  knew  as  he  testified 
that  day  in  February  that  his  future  would 
not  be  free  of  violence,  yet  he  continued  to 
tell  calmly  of  the  efforts  made  by  himself, 
his  brother-in-law,  William  Kuykendall,  C.  J. 
Williams,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Middleton,  La- 
marr  Thomas,  and  others  to  organize  a  voters" 
league  among  the  Negroes  of  Panola  County 
in  1959.  A  few  of  them  had  begun  to  study 
the  constitution  of  Mississippi  in  detail  and 
had  gone  in  groups  of  three  to  register;  all 
had  been  failed  in  their  applications.  Mr. 
Miles  said  that  Kuykendall  had  been  shot  at 
and  that  crosses  were  burned  at  his  home;  he 
said  that  Town  Marshal  Ira  Seals  had  beaten 
12-year-old  Linda  Kuykendall  so  badly  that 
she  had  been  hoepitallzed,  telling  her  it  was 
"on  account  of  your  father  being  a  smart 
NAACP  nigger."  He  told  of  the  telephone 
threats  and  the  shots  at  Kuykendall's  home 
which  finally  forced  him  to  take  his  family 
from  Batesvllle  to  the  safety  of  Detroit. 

Although,  by  coinp>arison,  violence  against 
Negroes  has  been  less  in  Panola  than  In 
some  of  the  other  counties  in  Mississippi. 
Panola  Negroes  have  been  beaten,  shot,  and 
killed  by  sheriffs,  by  highway  patrolmen,  and 
by  white  civilians — and  none  of  the  offenders 
has  been  punished  by  the  law.  Robert  Miles 
pointed  out  that  the  Negroes  of  Panola  al- 
ways bore  this  fact  of  life — and  death — in 
mind  and  that  it  had  discouraged  registra- 
tion. 

All  that  day  and  for  half  of  the  next, 
witness  followed  witness  with  personal  testi- 
mony as  to  why  only  two  Negroes  had  been 
permitted  to  register  in  Panola  County  in  the 
72  years  from  1890  to  1962.  C.  J.  Williams 
looked  straight  at  the  lawyers  for  the  Con- 
gressmen as  he  told  of  the  fear  that  gripped 
the  Negro  ccHnmunity  when  voting  was  dis- 
cussed; of  nocturnal  roedblocks  as  late  as 
last  September,  manned  by  the  sheriff,  his 
deputies,  and  the  district  attorney  in  per- 
son, to  get  the  names  of  everyone  who  at- 
tended a  voter  re^tration  meeting.  Rev. 
W.  Q.  Middleton.  10  years  old  when  the  1890 
constitution  took  the  franchise  away  from 
Negroes,  and  who  was  to  say  after  the  hear- 
ings were  over,  "1  saw  the  doors  close  and 
now  I  have  seen  them  open  again,"  sat 
erectly  in  the  witness  chair  and  looked  out 
at  the  crowded  hearingroom  as  he  might 
upon  his  congregation.  He  gave  in  meas- 
ured tones  a  detailed  recital  of  the  absolute 
deprivation  of  the  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship that  had  been  the  Negroes'  lot  in  Panola 
County.  His  voice  was  firm  with  hope  and 
confidence  for  the  future — the  Reverend 
Middletons,  the  Mileses.  the  WiUiamses  of 
Panola  County  do  not  frighten  easily  or  des- 
pair readily. 

Mrs.  Caldwell  took  the  stand  to  state  that 
the  sheriff's  son-in-law  had  threatened  to 
kill  Miles  if  he  didn't  get  those  COPO  workers 
out  of  his  house.  Sharecroppers  from  plan- 
tations near  Batesvllle  and  from  Crenshaw, 
30  miles  away,  told  of  coming  to  register  and 
of  being  turned  away  because  the  registrar 
was  not  in  his  office,  or  of  standing  In  line 
all  day  and  having  the  office  closed  before 
they  had  a  chance  to  get  in — and  this  even 
after  the  registrar  \i'as  subject  to  a  Federal 
court  Injunction. 

Charles  Gardner,  who  had  been  a  tenant 
farmer  on  the  McMlUen  plantation  for  8 
years,  testified  that  he  was  ordered  to  leave 
shortly  after  his  wife  had  registered  to  vote 
last  August.  Clara  Perry,  who  had  been  a 
tenant  for  2  years  on  the  R.  L.  Milam  planta- 
tion, was  told  to  get  out  by  Sfllam  himself 
3  or  4  days  after  she  registered.  And  so  it 
went  with  witness  after  witness.  Including 
two  Oft  the  unsinkable  COPO  workers.  Penny 
Patch  and  Claire  O'Conner,  and  concluding 


Just  before  noon  on  Wednesday  with  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Lester,  ordained  a  minister  In  1922, 
now  more  than  80  years  cdd,  wlx}  was  ordered 
out  of  the  place  he  had  occupied  for  10  years 
on  the  Crenshaw  plantation  ft  week  or  bo 
after  he  attempted  to  register  last  summer. 
Then  it  beoame  the  tvu-n  of  the  registrar  of 
voters,  Ike  Shankle,  to  take  tte  stand  and 
to  account,  undn-  oath,  for  his  actions.  For 
years  Shankle  and  his  predecessors  had  been 
requiring  Negroes  in  Panola  County  to  inter- 
pret such  portions  of  the  Mississippi  con- 
stitution as  section  212  which  deals  with 
the  interest  rate  of  the  Chickasaw  School 
fund  and  other  trust  funds  idt  educational 
purposes  for  which  the  state  is  responsible, 
etc. 

It  may  thus  come  as  a  surpri.se  that  tlie 
man  who  determines  whether  a  Negro's  writ- 
ten interpretation  of  esoteric  sections  of  the 
Mississippi  constitution  entitles  him  to  vote 
confessed.  In  reply  to  the  first  question  I  pin 
to  him,  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  a  bill  of  attainder  was,  although  the 
prohibition  against  bills  of  attainder  is  con- 
tained in  the  bills  of  rlglits  of  at  least  34  of 
the  50  States.  He  admitted  that  if  that  were 
a  part  of  the  Mississippi  constitution  he 
would  not  be  able  to  interpret  it^— and  that 
when  he  had  first  registered  he  had  not  been 
asked  to  interpret  any  section  of  the  consti- 
tution, but  had  merely  "gone  down  to  the 
courthouse  and  signed  the  book. ' 

For  a  day  and  a  half  Shankle  sweated  on 
the  stand,  trying  to  explain  why  he  did  not 
consider  "No  one  should  be  convicted  for  the 
same  things  twice"  to  be  a  reasonable  inter- 
pretation of  the  "double  Jeopardy  "  section  of 
the  Mississippi  constitution;  why  he  had 
closed  down  one  of  the  two  voter-registra- 
tion oQces  in  the  county  and  forced  a  large 
part  of  its  Negro  residents  to  trek  an  addi- 
tional 25  or  30  miles  to  register;  why  he  re- 
fused to  appoint  any  deputy  registrars  to 
handle  applications,  with  the  result  that  Ne- 
groes were  prevented  from  registering  during 
the  2  months  when  he  was  acting  as  clerk  of 
the  circuit  court,  while  he  was  on  vacation, 
.  or  during  the  many  other  times  when  he  was 
away  from  his  office;  why  he  had  denied  a 
Negro  applicant  the  right  to  register  because, 
although  she  had  answered  perfectly  the 
21  questions  on  the  application,  including 
the  constitutional  interpretation  and  the 
final  question  requiring  her  to  write  her 
understanding  "of  the  duties,  and  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship  under  a  constitutional 
form  of  government,"  she  had  signed  the  ap- 
plication in  only  one  of  the  two  required 
places;  why,  indeed,  he  had  refused  to  certify 
the  names  of  registered  voters  on  a  petition 
to  place  Mrs.  Fanny  Lou  Hamer  on  the  bal- 
lot to  contest  the  congressional  seat  in  the 
last  election,  and  to  place  the  name  of  Aaron 
Henry,  president  of  the  Mississippi  NAACP. 
on  the  ballot  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Sheriff  Hubbard,  following  Mr.  Shankle  to 
the  stand,  spun  a  fanciful  tale  of  trying  to 
intercept  moonshiners  as  the  reason  for  a 
fotir-road  block  last  September  by  which  he 
and  his  deputies  and  the  district  attorney 
secured  the  names  of  all  who  attended  a 
voter-registration  meeting.  The  district  at- 
torney's presence,  he  explained,  was  not  an 
attempt  to  intimate  potentiaJ  voters;  he 
had  "happened"  to  meet  the  DA  that  eve- 
ning and  Mr.  Finch  was  Just  "taking  a  ride 
with  me  like  he  often  done." 

Finch,  a  Qlibusterer  to  put  Senator  Clag- 
horn  to  shame,  swore  to  the  same  thing,  al- 
though he  could  not  recall  where  or  when  he 
happened  to  meet  the  sheriff  that  evening. 
He  admitted  writing  down  the  names  of 
occupants  of  cars  coming  from  the  meeting, 
but  denied  that  this  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  they  were  organizing  to 
vote. 

Plantation  owners,  called  to  the  stand, 
piously  denied  intimidation,  tUreat,  harass- 
ment, as  they  reluctantly  agreed  that  voting 
and  registering  to  vote  were  duties  and  obli- 


gations of  citizenship  which  they  recognized 
ajxl  which  should  not  be  denied  to  Negro 
citizens. 

At  11:15  ajn.  on  Friday,  February  12,  the 
hearing  ended,  and  as  it  did.  200  people 
stood  In  the  hearing  room.  Joined  hands, 
and  burst  out  with  "We  Shall  Ovwcome  " 
It  was  an  unforgettable  moment  for  those  of 
us  who  had  come  from  far  away  to  help  the 
Negro  people  of  Mississippi. 

The  lawyers  for  the  Congressmen  gair.- 
ered  their  papers  and  left  the  room,  followeci 
by  the  dozen  or  so  white  vritnesses  and  spec- 
tators. C.  J.  Williams  mounted  a  table  and 
exhorted  everyone  in  the  audience  who  had 
not  yet  registered  to  "Go  down  to  the  court - 
hotise  and  register  now,  not  tomorrow  or  the 
day  after,  but  now.  You  heard  them  say  it  t 
all  right  for  you  to  register.  Go  ahead  ant! 
do  it.    Now.    Now.    Now." 

But  while  such  emotional  fulfillment  is 
all  very  well,  the  important  matter  is  the 
effect  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  challenge 
So  far  the  results  have  been  valuable  in  two 
respects.  First,  the  evidence  at  the  hearings 
Is  more  than  enough  to  provide  a  solid  ba- 
sis for  congressional  action  to  oust  the  Mis- 
sissippi Congressmen.  Second,  the  hearings 
have  provided  a  tremendous  boost  to  the 
morale  of  the  Negroes  over  the  entire  State 
both  leaders  and  rank  and  file. 

There  remains  to  be  accomplished  the 
third  and  final  result — the  actual  ousting 
of  the  five  pretenders.  It  would  be  naive 
to  asstune  that  this  decisive  step  will  be 
taken  strictly  from  an  impartial  weighinc 
of  the  evidence  by  individual  Congressmen 
The  Southern  bloc  of  approximately  100  votes 
will  be  cast  almost  solidly  against  the  chal- 
lenge. Political  considerations  of  every  sort 
will,  in  varying  degrees,  enter  into  the  deter- 
mination of  the^rest  of  Congress. 

Some  Congressmen  will  satisfy  their  con- 
sciences by  voting  for  the  voting-rights  bill 
and  then  against  the  challenge,  on  the 
theory  that  enough  is  enough  and  why 
rock  the  boat  of  congressional  privilege 
The  administration,  too,  may  decide  tha' 
there  is  more  to  be  lost  than  gained  by 
creating  further  antagonism  among  while 
population  of  the  South.  The  soft  ped;M 
may  very  well  replace  the  blazing  anger  th.-'.t 
President  Johnson  displayed  in  his  voting- 
rights  address. 

In  fact,  a  great  deal  could  be  gained  by 
ousting  the  five  Congressmen,  and  there  i.s 
every  reason  for  the  administration  to  gi\e 
its  full  force  to  the  effort.  All  possible 
steps  TD.MSX  be  taken  by  every  interested 
person  and  organization  to  see  that  their 
own  Congressmen  and  as  many  others  a.- 
can  be  reached,  as  well  as  the  administra- 
tion itself,  support  the  challenge  whole- 
heartedly when  it  reaches  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress. A  successful  answer  to  the  Mississippi 
challenge  will  go  further  toward  shapine 
the  cotirse  of  democracy  in  the  South  th.m 
the  voting-rights  bill  and  a  half  dozer. 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  Important  as  those 
are.  Once  the  principle  Is  established  tha: 
Congress  Itself— without  the  need  for  cour: 
intervention— will  not  tolerate  Negro  disen- 
franchisement  will  really  begin  to  disappear 
from  America. 
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The  True  Meaning  of  Memorial  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NKW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27, 1965 

Mr.    WOLFP.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to 


include  part  of  a  speech  by  an  outstand- 
ing constituent  of  mine.  Rabbi  Marvin 
M.  Weitz.  DJ3.,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  North 
Shore  Synagogue,  Syosset,  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  which  I  believe  carries  a  message 
of  truth  and  insight  for  all  Americans. 
Rabbi  Weitz  delivered  this  speech  at  the 
commencement  exercises  at  Colorado 
State  College,  Greeley,  Colo.,  on  Sunday, 
May  31,  1964,  at  which  time  he  was 
awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  humane  letters : 

Today  more  than  ever,  education  and  re- 
r.i^ion  are  the  supports  for  the  bridge  of  life. 
to  balance  seeming  opposltes  where  possible 
into  more  meaningful  living  for  more  people. 
a  span  whereby  obstacles  are  transformed 
uito  opportunities,  and  stumbling  blocks 
into  steppingstones — education  and  religion 
must  cooperate  to  make  ever-new  frontiers 
.1  supreme  pursuit  in  matters  that  count. 
Education,  to  be  more  than  an  intellectual 
cinning  process,  and  religion,  to  be  more 
tlian  a  pious  praying  exercise,  must  create 
new  values  even  more  than  recreate  old 
values.  Both  religion  and  education,  more 
than  ever,  must  utilize  youth's  love  of  dis- 
tant horizons,  rededlcation  to  search  for 
truth  and  the  freedom  to  sustain  such 
search,  and  youth's  quick  sympathy  for  the 
oppressed.  If  these  new  frontiers  are  to  add 
new  intellectual  power  to  education  and  new 
spiritual  purpose  to  religion,  what  then  are 
some  of  the  struggles  education  and  religion 
must  free  anew  today  for  tomorrow  for  high 
human  values.  In  the  seeming  pace,  not 
peace,  of  coexistence  that  has  to  be  waged 
and  won? 

Many  are  the  modern  parallels  available  to 
Its  and  plausible  for  us — where  we  may  strike 
a  balance  and  win  reprieve  for  values  at  their 
ablest  and  bravest,  without  loss  of  commit- 
ments, without  lapse  of  luster  for  life — it 
takes  greater  courage  to  confront  them,  and 
make  something  of  them,  to  resolve  them 
-,'nan  to  dissolve  them — ^what  then,  are  some 
>f  these  new  frontiers  that  may  bring  balance 
via  education  and  religion  today? 

We  initiate  this  quest  for  balance,  for 
force  of  law,  rather  than  law  of  force,  for 
cooperation,  not  conflict,  for  peace,  not  war — 
with  this  very  Memorial  Day — our  very  first 
frontier,  since  it  Is  upon  us. 

The  heart  of  the  Nation  was  tenderly 
touched  when,  this  very  day,  in  1867.  in 
Columbus.  Miss.,  southern  ladies  decorated 
sraves  of  both,  northern  and  southern  sol- 
aiers  fallen  in  Civil  War.  This  very  act 
bound  the  wounds  of  a  nation  and  made  this 
-s  a  Sabbath  among  festivals  of  America. 
This  deed  became  part  of  the  American 
reed— to  move  a  Pinch  to  proclaim: 

"Under  the  roses,  the  Blue, 
Under    the    lilies,    the    Oray." 

;ind  an  O'Hara  to  exclaim — 

"And  glory  guards  with  solemn  rotnid. 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead." 

Memorial  Day  began  with  fallen  heroes 
>f  the  Civil  War.  and  was  expanded  to  in- 
•liide  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  the 
World  Wars — all  of  them — in  the  20th  cen- 
'ury.  It  started  as  a  Sabbath  of  American 
observances,  but.  unfortunately,  it  is  be- 
coming a  day  for  motor  events  in  Indian- 
..polis.  athletic  programs  throughout  the 
•^nuntry,  traffic  fatalities  on  our  speedways. 
;!nd  other  elements  that  demean  it.  We. 
m  education  and  religion,  in  the  words  of 
President  Johnson,  who  think  not  of  the 
next  election,  but  of  the  next  generation, 
have  the  right,  nay  the  responsibility,  of 
cieepening  this  day  for  posterity,  of  honor- 
ing not  only  our  heroes  in  war — but  also 
our  heroes  in  peace — so  that  the  race  for  this 
zreat  day  is  not  altogether  lost  to  the  car 
races  in  Indianapolis.  We  must  expand 
Memorial  Day,  even  as  it  was  last  century 
Irom  one  war  to  another,  with  more  mean- 


ing, for  otherwise,  we  may  lose  it  altogether. 

First,  we  surely  have  need  for  a  more  quiet 
day.  With  Wordsworth,  if  we  observe,  "A 
Harvest  of  the  Quiet  Eye,"  we  sense  new 
significance  in  the  eloquence  of  sUence,  for 
no  one  need  shout  in  St.  Peter's  In  Rome, 
nor  make  noise  in  Westminster  Abbey  In 
London,  nor  make  sounds  in  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  in  Washington.  The  silence  sanc- 
tifies and  the  spirit  is  not  only  In  reverie 
but  in  reverence,  for  its  fugitive  emotions 
wear   haloes. 

Second,  we  have  need  for  a  day  of  honest 
memories.  On  this  day,  let  \is  park  "con- 
venient memories,"  and  confront  ourselves 
freely  and  fully.  If  we  recall  evil  about 
our  foes,  let  us  remember  some  virtues,  too. 
If  any  are  left.  Is  it  not  H-majzing  and 
agonizing  that  after  several  decades,  our 
erstwhile  enemies — Japan  and  Germany — 
are  now  our  devoted  allies?  If  we  remember 
the  gl(»les  of  war  (if  any) ,  let  us  recall  its 
horrors  (if  many) — few  many  of  ua  stood 
sentry  from  the  beachheads  on  Guadal- 
canal to  "der  Wacht  am  Rein."  If  we  see  the 
great  parade  before  war,  let  us  stand  in 
silent  meditation  before  ttie  "Great  Dlylde." 
If  we  salute  the  heroic  dead  oS  ail  our  wars, 
as  we  stuely  do  this  day,  let  us  honor  them 
further  by  making  real  the  futility  of  nuclear 
blast,  and  the  tragedy  of  international 
Armageddon. 

Third,  we  have  need  for  a  day  of  expanded 
meaning.  Since  Memorial  I>ay  was  changed 
to  include  heroes  other  than  Civil  War  since 
1867,  why  not  expand  it  to  Include  all  sol- 
diers of  the  general  welfare — in  peacetime 
pursuits  in  sacrifice — as  well  as  war?  We 
diminish  not  the  valor  of  soldiers  dead  but 
why  can  we  not  cite  equally  unknown  and 
unsung  heroes  who  often  sacrifice  life  to 
preserve  life?  These  could  Include  a  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  whose  birth  this  month, 
and  whose  service  in  the  Crimean  War 
(1856)  helped  create  the  profession  of  nurs- 
ing; a  Louis  Pastetir  who  discovered  rabies 
in  18&4;  a  Hideo  Nogouchl,  a  Japanese  sci- 
entist who  died  in  1918  to  give  life  beyond 
yellow  fever;  a  Joseph  Dutton,  savior  to  the 
lepers  of  Molokai;  an  Edwin  Leman  who  was 
victim  in  1925  to  radium  ore  for  health  to 
man.  Countless  others  are  legion  tills  day, 
alive  in  their  sacrificial  roles  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  salvage  for  man,  as  an  Albert 
Schweitzer  m  mld-Afrlca,  prime  organist, 
great  spokesman  for  "reverence  for  life"  and 
medical  missionary  for  thousands,  and  Dean 
Hetnrich  Gruber,  in  West  Berlin,  whose  ex- 
ploits in  saving  Jews  and  others  during 
Hitler  ism  and  his  incarceration  in  Dachau 
few  deeds  of  mercy,  were  living  testimony 
that  he  and  others  belonged  to  that  other 
Germany  that  claimed,  not  Bismarck  and 
Hitler,  but  Luther,  Goethe,  and  Einstein. 

We  should  expand  this  day  with  more 
meaning  by  including  also  in  our  common 
homage  to  those  who  served  in  war,  those 
too  who  serve  even  now  sacrificially  and 
heroically  in  peace — the  fireman  who  give* 
his  life  often  to  save  life — the  policeman 
who  defends  the  life  of  the  average  citizen 
often  at  the  loss  of  his  own  life — the  builders 
of  bridges  and  the  diggers  of  tunnels  and 
the  miners  of  minerals,  and  the  teachers  in 
schools  blighted  by  poverty  and  ignorance, 
and,  with  them  all,  the  mothers  of  chUdren 
who  gave  their  lives  in  the  very  gift  of  lives, 
for  they  alone  have  a  rollcall  of  more  than 
a  million  in  the  six  decades  of  this  ■  very 
century — more  than  all  our  military  losses 
on  all  fields  of  battle  in  all  oiu'  history. 

Our  heroes  of  reconstruction — daily  and 
hourly— are  not  fighting  a  lost  cause.  They, 
even  now,  feel  divinely  and  see  profoundly  a 
new  true  way  for  humanity — for  theirs  is 
the  ultimate  victory.  In  \innumbered  areas 
of  human  privacy,  civilization  is  carried  for- 
ward. Others  have  bled  that  we  might  go 
healed.  The  red  seal  of  sacrifice  Is  stamped 
on  our  every  inheritance.  A  holy  and  whole 
view  of  life  bespeaks  endless  gratitude  to 


fellow  men  who  did  not  spare  themselves 
but  who  buried  themselves  Uke  seeds  In  the 
c^n  furrows  of  human  needs. 

Let  us  expand  Memcxial  Day — ^thls  very 
day — to  include  our  common  obligation  to 
multitudes — known  and  \inknown — ^who 
serve  each  of  us,  and  therefore  all  of  us,  m 
sacrifice,  that  life — all  life — be  not  debased, 
treated  harmfully  and  spent  meanly.  On 
this  Day  of  Memorial,  we  remember  those 
who  gave  their  lives  in  war — all  the  wan  of 
America.  We  rememlier  too,  in  a  new  bal- 
ance of  this  Day  for  a  finer  way,  the  greater 
and  larger  army  of  men  and  women  who 
fought  and  also  died  for  lil>eration  of  man, 
from  disease,  ignorance,  poverty,  tyranny, 
anxiety,  prejudice,  fear,  and  death  itself. 

A  great  {H^yer  voices  this  new  need  for  all : 

"How  much  do  we  owe  to  the  labc««  of 
others:  Gifts  and  blessings  unnumbered  are 
lEdd  into  otur  very  cradles  as  our  birthright. 
How  toilsome  Is  the  way  of  our  brothers 
through  the  centuries.  Day  by  day  they  dig 
far  away  from  the  sun  that  we  may  be  warm, 
enlist  m  outposts  of  peril  that  we  may  be 
secure,  and  brave  the  terrors  of  the  unknown 
for  truths  that  shed  light  on  our  way." 

A  meaningful  poem  accents  this  very  ex- 
pansion of  meaiUng  for  Memorial  Day  in  this 
way: 

"The  bravely  diunb  who  did  the  deed 
And  soameA  to  blot  It  with  a  name; 
Men  of  the  plain  heroic  breed  that 
Loved  God's  silence  more  than  fame." 


H.R.  8442 :  To  Pronde  Increase  in  Social 
Secorhy  Lamp-Sum  Death  PaymeaU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20, 1965 

Mr.  TENZE3i.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
25,  1965,  I  introduced  HH.  8442  which 
provides  for  an  increase  in  the  maximmn 
lump-sum  death  payment  under  social 
security  from  $255  to  $312  immediately 
and  to  $368  after  1971.  The  present 
lump-sum  death  payment  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1952  and  it  Is  ap- 
parent that  since  that  time  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  has  risen;  the  cost  of 
funerals  has  skyrocketed,  having  risen 
at  least  30  percent:  and  ho^ital  and 
medical  costs  of  the  last  illness  have 
risen  approximately  50  percent — all 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  so- 
cial security  death  benefits. 

My  bill,  H.R.  8442,  incorporates  the 
proposals  of  the  1965  Advisory  Council 
on  Social  Security  which  strongly  urged 
a  revision  in  the  maximum  lump-sum 
death  payment.  The  Council  si>eclhcally 
recommended  that  the  amount  of  the 
payment  be  changed  from  the  preseAt 
maximum  a'moimt  of  $255  to  the  highest 
family  maximum  monthly  benefit.  In 
other  words,  under  this  proposal  the 
maximum  death  payment  would  increase 
whenever  the  maximum  monthly  family 
benefits  is  Increased.  At  the  present  time 
this  would  mean  an  increase  of  the  death 
payment  from  $255  to  $312  and  after 
1971.  when  the  statutory  ceiling  for  max- 
imum monthly  benefits  rises,  from  $312 
to  $368. 

This  revision  would  benefit  more  than 
600.000  families  including  millions  of  de- 
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pendents  who  face  the  tragedy  of  the 
death  of  the  family  breadwinner  with  in- 
suflacient  financial  resources.  While 
benefiting  many,  the  cost  of  implement- 
ing this  legislation  would  be  minimal. 

We  cannot  become  complacent  with 
what  has  gone  before  but  rather  we  must 
recognize  and  deal  with,  each  year,  the 
problems  concerning  social  security 
which  were  not  envisioned  by  those  who 
drafted  the  original  Social  Security  Act. 
The  social  security  program  has  been  a 
successful  investment  for  millions  of 
Americans,  and  its  continuing  expansion 
and  Improvement  can  be  a  source  of  pride 
for  Congress  and  for  every  American. 

On  March  26,  1965,  I  introduced  H.R. 
6843  to  provide  benefits  to  widows  who 
remarry  after  age  62  but  who  under  the 
present  social  security  law  forfeit  bene- 
fits because  of  their  remarriage.  I  stated 
at  that  time  that  this  was  but  one  of 
many  inequities  of  our  present  law,  in- 
eqmties  which  should  be  corrected  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  proposed  increase  in  the  lump- 
snm.  death  pajmient  is  another  example 
of  an  inequity  which  has  resulted  from 
the  lapse  of  13  years  without  an  amend- 
ment to  a  section  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  applies  to  more  than  1  million 
families  each  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  pro- 
posal careful  consideration  and  continue 
the  record  of  success  in  working  toward 
an  efiBcient,  comprehensive  social  secu- 
rity system. 


A  Ship  Almost  Dies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or    WTOB«NO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1965 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
outstanding  native  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Car- 
roU  K.  "Buddy"  Paught.  Jr..  recently 
described  his  adventures  of  the  great 
naval  battles  during  World  War  n.  Mr. 
Paught,  now  special  assistant  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Transportation,  reminisced  his  plight  of 
20  years  ago  as  the  only  pilot  In  his 
readyroom  to  survive  the  tragic  8 -hour 
attack  on  board  the  UJS.S.  Franklin- 
Big  Ben — by  Japanese  bombs. 

Listed  as  lost  in  action.  Lieutenant 
Paught  was  rescued  from  the  ocean  by 
the  destroyer  UJS.S.  Marshall,  but  un- 
fortunately suffered  the  loss  of  his  left 
leg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  remarks  in 
this  Record  to  Include  the  account  of 
this  heroic  battle  which  appeared  in  the 
May  14  Washington  Post: 
(Prom  the  WaBhlngton  (D.C.)  Post.  May  14 

19651 

TwiNTT   Tears   Ago:    A   Ship   Almost   Dies 

(By  Vem  Haughland) 

Twenty  years  ago  thla  month,  the  Nation 
learned  of  one  of  Its  most  grievous  losses  of 
World  War  n. 

A  battered  and  nre-blackened  aircraft  car- 
rier,   the   U.SJ3.    Franklin,   arrived    In   New 


York  Harbor,  under  her  own  power,  after  a 
roundabout  cruise. 

With  the  return  to  home  port,  the  Navy 
disclosed  that  the  Franklin,  a  huge  Essex- 
class  carrier,  had  been  hit  by  Japanese  bombs 
60  miles  off  Japan  the  preceding  March  19. 
and  had  been  turned  Into  an  exploding 
ammunition  dump. 

In  8  hours  724  men  were  killed  and  265 
wounded. 

One  of  the  marine  pilots  al>oard  the  "Big 
Ben"  when  the  enemy  bombs  fell  was  Lt. 
Carroll  K.  (Buddy)  Paught.  Jr..  who  was 
listed  as  lost  in  action  but  who  actually  sur- 
vived and  Is  now  a  Government  official. 

Paught  was  the  only  pilot  in  his  ready - 
room  to  Burvive.  Now  Commerce  aid,  he 
showed  up  at  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  less  one 
leg,  some  3  months  after  the  disaster. 

Paught  now  Is  special  assistant  to  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Commerce  aod  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  OflSce  of  Emergency  Transporta- 
tion. He  Uves  at  5400  Pooks  Hill  Road, 
Bethesda. 

Paught  recalls  that  on  the  morning  of 
March  19,  1945,  the  Franklin's  planes  and 
crews  were  preparing  to  laxinch  a  fighter 
sweep  over  Japan  when  an  observation  plane 
sighted  the  battleship  Yamato  steaming  out 
of  the  Bay  of  Japan. 

Orders  were  changed.  Big  Ben's  pilots 
were  to  get  the  Yamato.  This  meant  a  delay 
in  takeoff  so  crews  could  be  briefed  on  new 
navigation  information,  and  changing  of  the 
aircraft  armament. 

It  was  this  delay  in  launaliir.g  that  led 
to  the  disaster. 

Most  of  the  Franklin's  planes  were  on  the 
flight  deck,  loaded  with  bombe.  rockets,  tor- 
pedoes, and  machlnegun  ammunition  when 
a  Jap>anese  dive  bomber — Its  approach  un- 
noted— streaked  through  the  early  morning 
haze  toward  the  big  ship. 

DROPS     SOO-POUND    HOMES 

The  Japanese  planes  dropped  two  armor- 
piercing  500-pound  bombs.  One  landed  near 
the  forward  elevator  and  the  other  aft.  Both 
burned  deep  into  the  carrier  before  exploding. 

The  skipper,  Capt.  Leslie  Gehres,  described 
later  how  the  ship's  own  2 -ton  bombs  ripped 
huge  chunks  from  the  flight  dock  and  rockets 
roared  at  waist  height  down  the  flaming  deck. 
The  explosion  hurled  heavy  engines  and  air- 
craft parts  Into  the  air.  Hundreds  of  men 
leaped  Into  the  water  to  escape  the  flam.es 
and  explosions. 

Paught  recalls  that  the  pilot*  of  his  squad- 
ron were  in  ready  room  5.  being  briefed  on 
the  new  mission,  when  the  first  bom.b  ex- 
ploded on  the  deck  directly  "oelow. 

He  said  the  floor  or  tlie  room  rose  like  a 
giant  mushroom  and  crushed  many  of  the 
pilots  against  the  deck  above. 

Pought,  was  standing  close  to  a  wall,  look- 
ing at  a  map.  Both  legs  and  his  right  arm 
were  broken  in  the  blast. 

Paught,  described  his  experience  later  in  a 
letter  to  his  mother  in  Laramie,  Wyo..  In 
these  terms: 

"So  I  crawled  out  on  the  cntwalk.  I  sat 
there  for  a  while  and  there  were  explosions 
that  bounced  me  up  an  ddown. 

"I  didn't  have  a  lifejacket,  but  when  the 
fire  started  getting  out  where  we  were.  I 
ttirned  to  Jones  and  said.  'I'm  going  over.' 
and  I  Jumped. 

"It  was  85  feet  to  the  water  mid  I  thought 
I  would  never  hit,  but  it  wasot  as  bad  as  I 
thought  It  would  be.  The  water  was  prettv 
cold,  but  not  bad. 

"I  swam  around  a  while  and  then  I  found  a 
seat  cushion  out  of  one  of  tbe  planes  and 
I  hung  onto  it. 

"There  were  guys  all  around  me  drowning 
and  there  wasn't  a  thing  I  could  do  but 
watch.  After  2',i  hotirs.  I  was  picked  up  by 
a  destroyer  named  the  U.S.S.  Marshall. 

"It's  the  best  ship  in  the  whole  Navy.  Boy, 
was  I  glad  to  see  it. 

"Well  the  next  day  we  transferred  to  a 
cruiser.    They  had  a  hosiptal  aCd  three  swell 


doctors;    one   of   them   was  an  orthopedist, 
which  was  really  lucky. 

"My  left  leg  didn't  seem  to  have  any  circu- 
lation. After  four  days  they  operated  on  it 
and  found  the  artery  was  dead  and  shattered, 
so  the  next  day  they  told  me  about  It. 

"The  doctor  said  It  would  have  to  come  -  .T 
at  the  knee  and  I  said,  "OK,  if  it's  dead.  1. 3 
dead.' 

"The  reason  I  haven't  told  you  before  r.i  -.v 
Is  because  I  wanted  to  tell  you  the  whole 
story  and  I  didn't  want  to  tell  you  over  t/e 
phone  because  I  didn't  want  to  shock  yc:. 
I  have  never  for  1  minute  felt  bad  about  ::. 

"I'm  so  happy  to  be  alive  and  back  In  t;:.^ 
States.  I'm  Just  waiting  for  the  broken  boi.i;; 
in  my  right  leg  to  heal  and  I'll  be  as  good  .  - 
new." 

Although  the  Franklin's  plight  appeari  i 
for  hours  to  be  hopeless.  Captain  Gehres  re- 
fused to  abandon  her.  He  steered  the  carrl-  r 
into  the  wind — even  though  it  meant  push- 
ing closer  to  Japan — to  prevent  fires  fro:  ■. 
spreading. 

Commanders  of  other  ships  moved  in  clo.'^" 
despite  the  explosions  to  pick  up  survive; 
and  help  fight  the  flames.    The  light  cruisi  r 
Santa  Fe  made  such  a  daring  approach  th„ 
the      carrier's      starboard      gun      platforn  s 
smashed  against  It. 

By  late  afternoon  the  crippled  vessel  had 
been  taken  in  tow.  Her  crew  sweated  to  go: 
her  boilers,  electrical  systems  and  ventilatii:: 
units  back  In  working  order.  Before  dar-: 
the  ship  was  proceeding  vmder  her  ov,.. 
power  at  23  knots. 
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Hope 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF   ITEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27. 1965 

Mr.  (jOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tl.- 
swift  success  of  Project  Hope's  medic,  : 
teaching-training  program  has  been  ca;  - 
suled  in  a  recent  article  In  the  Jamc^- 
towTi,  N.Y.,  Post-Journal. 

In  this  article  by  Jennie  Vimmersted* 
we  see  the  early  beginnings  of  this  un- 
precedented project,  when  a  young  doc- 
tor named  William  B.  Walsh  propelk  i 
an  Idea  into  reality. 

Under   Mi.ss   Vimmerstedt's   guidance 
we   follow  the  white  hospital  ship   S-S 
Hope  on  its  year-long  voyages  to  Indent  - 
sia  and  South  Vietnam,  to  Peru,  Ecuado 
and  Guinea. 

Gradually,  we  detect  the  building  of  .. 
permanent,  worldwide  program,  i:) 
which  the  hospital  ship  brings  medicr'. 
knowledge  to  new  countries,  while  laiKi  - 
based  medical  teams  continue  progranv< 
already  Initiated  by  the  ship's  medic:  '. 
staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  account  is  very  illu- 
minating, and  I  insert  the  entire"  Post - 
Journal  article  to  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 
[From  the  Jamestown   (N.Y.)    Post-Journal, 

Jan.  23,   1965] 
A  PiRSTHAND   Account   of   Hope   and   St.iip 

SCHEDTTLED   FOR    HERE 

(By  Jennie  Vimmerstedt,  Poet- Journal  BtalT 

reporter) 

"Where  there  Is  Hope  there  is  life." 

Such  in   brief  is  the  saga  of  the  world  s 

first  peacetime  hospital  ship,  the  SS  Hope, 

in    its   significant   mission   of   beallng   and 


te.iching.  Its  work  is  described  by  President 
Eisenhower  as  the  single  most  effective  step 
in  presenting  America  as  a  warm  and  good 
friend. 

Project  Hope,  under  which  the  work  is 
kr.own  in  the  people-to-people  program,  has 
a  special  kind  of  personal  meaning  for  a 
qi :;u-ter  of  a  million  people  in  Asia,  Latin 
America,  and  Africa  who  know  firsthand  of 
ti.e  medical  mercy  the  ship  brings. 

The  SS  Hope  is  a  self-sufficient  floating 
m>'dical  teaching  center  equipped  with  230 
hospital  beds,  class  and  demonstration 
rooms,  laboratorlee,  and  a  surgical  section 
;ti  complete  as  that  In  a  land-based  hospital. 

Where  the  SS  Hope  docks.  In  addition  to 
nv.intainlng  clinical  and  teaching  activities 
aboard  the  ship,  the  medical  staff  sends 
uvAts  Inland  to  bring  instruction  and  treat - 
n.'iit  to  areas  feir  removed  from  the  better 
equipped,  better  staffed  port  cities. 

Project  Hope  (Health  Opportunity  for 
Ptople  Everywhere)  originated  with  Dr.  Wil- 
li, m  B.  Walsh,  a  dedicated  young  doctor  in 
W  ishington.  D.C,  In  response  to  President 
Eisenhower's  appeal  for  an  international 
people-to-people  program. 

Dr.  Walsh  was  a  medical  officer  aboard 
destroyers  In  the  Pacific  in  World  War  II. 
He  had  seen  how  a  shot  of  penicillin,  the 
sulpha,  or  the  APC  tablet,  any  medication 
wiiich  he  could  spare  from  sick  bay,  worked 
wnnders  to  win  good  will  for  America. 

The  plan  which  Dr.  Walsh  submitted  was  a 
reconversion  of  the  hospital  ship,  the  Co?i- 
so'Mtion,  a  15,000-ton  veteran  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict.  The  ship  was  re- 
fitted and  rechristened  the  SS  Hope. 

The  late  Dr.  Elmer  Hess,  of  Erie,  Pa  .  who 
hid  a  part  In  the  promotion  of  forming  the 
J..tnestown  Boys  Club,  also  played  a  part  in 
obtaining  the  services  of  Dr.  Walsh  In  the 
people  to  people  program.  When  Dr.  Hess,  a 
former  president  of  the  American  Medical 
-Association,  was  asked  by  President  Elsen- 
hower to  be  chairman  of  the  Commltt-ee  on 
Medicine  and  the  Health  Professions  of  the 
people  to  people  program,  he  said  he  would 
ri'  cept  if  he  could  get  his  longtime  friend 
Dr.  Bill  Walsh  to  serve  with  him  as  co- 
chairman. 

Both  Dr.  Hess  and  Dr.  Walsh  were  con- 
v.nced  that  one  of  the  many  paths  to  world 
pe.ice,  and  probably  the  most  important  step. 
1.  y  in  the  field  of  medicine. 

This  became  the  very  basis  and  purpose  of 
Project  Hope,  to  bring  the  skills  and  techni- 
ques developed  by  the  American  medical  pro- 
fessions to  the  people  of  other  nations  in 
tneir  own  environment  adapted  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  lands  visited. 

\t  the  same  time,  the  People  to  People 
Health  Poundatlon,  Inc.,  was  established,  an 
iii. dependent,  nonprofit  corporation  formed 
by  Americans  to  carry  out  this  important 
program  of  cooperation  In  the  field  of  health. 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  peoples  of  the  newly  developing  nations. 

With  a  medical  staff,  chosen  from  thou- 
s.iuds  of  applicants,  the  SS  Hope  sailed  from 
S.m  Francisco  in  September  1960,  its  maiden 
trip,  with  Indonesia  as  destination  upon  the 
ir.vitation  of  that  country. 

The  results  were  impressive — 18,000  pa- 
t.ents  treated,  700  major  operations  per- 
f  >rmed,  thousands  examined  and  X-rayed, 
2  10  Indonesian  doctors  and  300  Indonesian 
:  .-.rses   trained. 

Ill  June  of  the  following  year,  the  SS  Hope 
d  eked  at  Saigon.  South  Vietnam  when  that 
r  tintry  was  under  increasing  pressure  from 
f  unmunist  guerillas.     Often  the  staff  took 

■  nie  out  from  treating  others  to  operate  on 
r  uishot  or  grenade  wounds.  Another  18,000 
Iitients  were  treated  and  500  major  opera- 

■  )us  performed.  Oral  surgery  was  intro- 
ci  uced  and  continues  even  now  &e  Hope's 
:  r.)gram  in  that  country. 

In  the  spring  of  1962  upon  invitation  of 
t-.e  Peruvian-North  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, the  Hope  headed  for  Latin  Amer- 


ica, anchoring  Just  off  the  northern  Peruvian 
city  of  Trujlllo.  Her  accomplishments  in 
Peru  were  many,  including  setting  up  a  clini- 
cal program  for  500-bed  Belen  Hospital  in 
Trujlllo,  training  many  people  of  different 
professions  for  a  staff  well  equipped  to  p>er- 
form  functions  of  the  new  University  of  Tru- 
jlllo Hospital,  establishing  medical  programs 
in  underprivileged  suburbs  where  Hope  staff 
members  took  Peruvian  personnel  into  clinics 
to  train  them  and  later  turn  over  the  clinics 
to  the  Peruvian  health  staff.  The  Peruvians 
responded  enthusiatically  to  asstu-e  continua- 
tion of  upgraded  medical  care  of  the  poor. 

Its  next  trip,  starting  out  last  October,  was 
Conakry,  Guinea,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
where  President  Sekou  Toixre  personally  re- 
quested the  aid  of  Project  Hope  and  invited 
medical  men^  from  many  sections  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program. 

Although  volumes  have  been  written  of 
Hope  and  its  humanitarian  work,  among 
them  Dr.  Walsh's  new  book,  "A  Ship  Called 
Hope.  "  the  people  of  Jamestown  will  be  given 
a  chance  next  week  to  hear  firsthand  from 
one  of  the  doctors  of  the  Hope  who  will  be 
here  to  show  a  film  of  the  Peruvian  trip. 

He  is  Dr.  Kenneth  H.  Seagrave,  of  Buffalo, 
who  since  1949  has  practiced  In  Buffalo  as 
radiologist  for  the  Buffalo  Medical  Group  and 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  Deaconess  Hospital  and 
the  Veterans  Hospital. 

Dr.  Seagrave  will  appear  next  Thursday 
at  7:30  p.m..  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Jamestown  Visiting  Nurse  Association  to  be 
held  in  the  First  Baptist  Church.  The  meet- 
ing is  op>en  to  the  public. 

Dr.  Seagrave  spent  the  summer  of  1961  as 
a  volunteer  radiologist  aboard  the  Hope  in 
Saigon,  Vietnam,  and  also  Joined  the  staff 
on  its  second  voyage  to  Peru  as  a  member  of 
the  sixth  rotator  team  of  specialists  from 
the  United  States. 

The  permanent  staff  of  Hope  includes  5 
physicians.  36  nurses  and  26  auxilllary  per- 
sonnel. Volunteer  teams  of  physicians  work- 
ing without  pay  are  flown  to  the  ship  on  a 
rotating  basis  for  tours  of  from  2  to  4 
months. 

Members  of  the  medical  staff  are  assigned 
to  work  in  small  teams  with  their  counter- 
parts m  whatever  cotmtry  the  ship  visits. 
This  enables  the  American  staff  members  to 
pass  along  modern  techniques  and  the  latest 
medical  knowledge  tinder  real  working  con- 
ditions. Part  of  the  medical  staff  works 
aboard:  part  forms  mobile,  Inland  teams. 
Staff  members  work  with  physicians,  sur- 
geons, dentists,  health  officers,  sanitation  of- 
ficials, nurses,  midwives,  and  technicians. 

Training  Is  conducted  through  actual  hos- 
pital procedures,  classroom  lectures,  and  dls- 
ctisslons.  motion  pictures  and  film  strips. 
Teaching  is  stressed  so  that  the  local  people 
can,  in  turn,  teach  others. 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  commenting  on  the  work  of 
the  SS  Hope  said.  "In  the  great  struggle  of 
our  century,  we  will  eventually  be  Judged 
not  by  the  lethal  power  of  our  weapons,  not 
by  oxu-  promises  and  rhetoric,  not  by  otir 
boasts  and  wealth;  we  will  be  judged  by 
our  leadership  for  peace  and  freedom  and  a 
better  life  for  all  the  human  family.  These 
are  the  only  Issues  that  vmlte  all  the  people 
of  the  world.  I  know  of  no  finer  way  to  serve 
the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom  than  to 
bring  to  millions  of  our  fellowmen  the  gift 
of  life." 

Where  will  SS  Hope  go  next?  It  wUl  go 
wherever  the  help  of  keen  minds  and  skilled 
hands  Is  needed.,  wherever  there  are  the  blind, 
the  lame,  the  sick,  wherever  the  generosity  of 
the  American  people  makes  b.^  mission  pos- 
sible. This  Is  not  a  Goremment  supported 
venture.  The  U.S.  Government  cmly  sup- 
plies a  subsidy  to  help  operate  the  ship. 
Beyond  that  expenses  are  met  by  private 
contributions. 

Although  the  work  of  the  SS  Hope  has 
been  praised  by  three  presidents  as  one  of 


the  greatest  forces  for  p>eace  and  friendship 
today,  the  most  moving  testimony  came  from 
a  father  of  an  Indonesian  boy  whom  the 
doctqrs'  skill  had  saved  from  life  as  a  hope- 
less cripple.  As  he  left  the  ship  with  his 
son  who  now  stood  erect  and  well,  the  father 
turned  and  said  in  carefully  rehearsed  Eng- 
lish. "God  bless  America." 


L.-^WS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
inunedlately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Conmalttee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT    PUBLICATIONS   FOR   SALE 

.Additional  copies  of  Goverrmaent  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Ptibllc 
Printer  pltis  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publicationB  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
SMpp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raynaond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders win  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum" 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
oflBce.  J 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185.  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


REPRESENTATIVES  WITH 

RESIDENCES  IN  WASHINGTON 

Office  Aoohess:  House  Office  Building, 
Waslilngtoii,  D.C. 

[Streets  northwest  imless  otherwise  stated] 

Speaker :  John  W.  McCormack 

Abbltt.  Watkins  M..  Va 

Abemethy,  Thomas  G.,         <078  28thSt. 
Miss. 

Adair,  E.  Ross.  Ind 4000  Mass.  Ave. 

Adams,  Brock,  Wciah 

Addabbo,  Joseph  P..  N.Y... 

Albert.  Carl,  Okla 4614  Reno  Rd. 

Anderson,  John  B.,  Ill 

Anderson.    William   R.,         3006  P  St. 
Tenn. 

Andrews.  George  W.,  Ala... 3108  Cathedral 

Ave. 

Andrews,  jQlenn.  Ala 

Andrews.  Mark^  N.  Dak 

Annunglo.  Frank,  III 

Arends.  Leslie  C,  lU 4815  Dexter  St. 

Ashbrook,  John  M.,  Ohio 

Ashley.  Thomas  L.,  Ohio 

Ashmore,  Robert  T.,  S.C 

Asplnall,  Wayne  N.,  Colo The  Towers  Apts., 

4201  Cathedral 
Ave. 

Ayres,  William  H..  Ohio 

Baldwin,  John  P.,  Calif 

Bandstra,  Bert,  Iowa 

Baring,  Walter  S.,  Nev 

Barrett.  William  A.,  Pa 

Bates.  William  H..  Mass 

Battln,  James  P..  Mont 

Beckworth.  Llndley.  Tex 

Belcher,  Paget  Olcla 

Bell,  Alphonzo,  Calif 

Bennett,  Charles  E.,  Fla 1314  Rusticway 

Lane, 

Palls  Church,  Va. 

Berry,  E.  T.,  S.  Dak 118  Schotta 

Court  NE. 

Betts,  Jackson  E.,  Ohio 

Bingham,  Jonathan  B.. 
NY. 

Blatnlk,  John  A.,  Minn 

Boggs.  Hale,  La 

Boland,  Edward  P.,  Mass 

Boiling,  Richard,  Mo 307WarrentonDr., 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 
Bolton,  Prances  P.  (Mrs.) ,    3301  Wyo.  Ave. 
Ohio. 

Bonner,  Herbert  C,  S.C Calvert-Woodley 

Bow,  Prank  T.,  Ohio 4301  Mass.  Ave. 

Brademas,  John,  Ind 

Bray,  William  G.,  Ind 

Brock.  W.  E.  (Bill).  Tenn.. 

Brooks.  Jack,  Tex 

Broomfleld.    WUUam    S., 

Mich. 
Brown,  Clarence  J.,  Ohio.. 
Brovra,  George  E.,  Jr..  Calif. 

Broyhlll,  James  T..  N.C 

BroyhlU.  Joel  T.,  Va 

Buchanan.  Jobn,  Ala 

Burke,  James  A.,  Mass 

Burleson,  Omar,  Tex 2737  Devonshire 

PI. 
Burton,  Laiu'ence  J.,  Utah. 

Biirton,  Phillip,  Calif 

Byrne,  James  A.,  Pa 

Byrnes,  John  W.,  Wis 1215  25th  St.  8., 

Arlington,  Va. 
Cabell,  Earle,  Tex 

CahiU,  William  T..  NJ 

Callan,  Clair.   Nebr 1200  S.  Court- 
house Rd., 
Arlington,  Va. 

Callaway,  Howard  H.,  Ga.. 

Cameron,  Ronald  Brooks, 
Calif. 

Carey,  Hugh  L.,  N.Y 

Carter,   Tim  Lee,   Ky 

Casey,  Bob,  Tex 

Cederberg,  EUord  A.,  Mich. 

Celler.  Emanuel.  N.Y The  Mayflower 

Chamberlain,  Charles  E., 
Mich. 

Chelf,  Frank,  Ky 

Clancy,  Donald  D..  Ohio 

Clark.  Prank  M..  Pa 220  C  St.  BE. 

Clausen,  Don  H.,  Calif 

Clawson,  Del,  Calif 

Cleveland,  James  C,  NJl 
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Clevenger,  Rajrmond  P,  I 

Mich. 
Cohelan,  Jeffery.  Calif lOEB  New  House 

Office  Building 

Collier.  Harold  R..  ni 

Colmer,  William  M.,  Miss.. 
Conable,  Barber  B.,  Jr., 

N.Y. 
Conte,  Silvio  O..  Mass 5619  Lamar  Rd.. 

Washington  16, 

D.C. 
Conyers,  John,  Jr.,  Mich.. 

Cooley,  Harold  D..  N.C 2601  Woodley  PI 

Corbett,  Robert  J.,  Pa 

Gorman,  James  C,  Calif 

Craley,  N.  Nelman,  Jr.,  Pa.. 

Cramer,  William  C,  Fla 6714  Joallen  Dr., 

Falls  Church,  Va 

Culver,  John  C,  Iowa 

Cunningham,  Glenn,  iVebr.4920  Yorktown 

Blvd.,  Arlington, 

Va 

Ctirtin,  Wlllard  S.,  Pa 

Curtis,  Thomas  B.,  Mo 

Daddarlo,  Emlllo  Q.,  Conn. 

Dague.  Paul  B.,  Pa 

Daniels,  Domlnick  V.,  NJ.. 

Davis,  Glenn  R.,  Wis 

Davis,  John  W.,  Ga 

Dawson,  William  L..  Ill 

de  la  Garza,  Eligio,  Tex 

Delaney.  James  J.,  N.Y 

Dent.  John  H.,  Pa 

Denton,  Winfield  K.,  Ind 

Derwinskl,  Edward  J..  Ill 

Devine,  Samuel  L.,  Ohio 

Dickinson,  William  L.,  Ala. 
Diggs,  Charles  C.  Jr.,  Mich. 

Dlngell,  John  D..  Mich 

Dole,  Robert,  Kans 6l86Beachway 

Dr.,  Falls  Church, 

Va. 
Donohue,  Harold  D.,  Mass.. 
Dorn,  W.  J.  Bryan,  S.C 2030  Laburnum 

St„  McLean,  Va. 

Dow,  John  G.,  N.Y 

Dowdy,  John.  Tex 

Downing,  Thomas  N.,  Va 

Dulskl,  Thaddeus  J.,  iV.y.. 1719  New  House 

Ofllce  Building 

Duncan,  John  J.,  Tenn 

Duncan,  Robert  B.,  Orcj;._.914  Lakevlew  Dr.. 

Falls  Church.  Va. 
Dwyer,  Florence  P.  (Mrs. ) , 
NJ. 

Dyal,  Ken  W.,  Calif 

Edmondson,  Ed.  Okla 

Edwards,  Don,  Calif 

Edwards,  Jack,  Ala 

Ellsworth.  Robert  P.,  Kans. 

Erlenborn,  John  N.,  Ill 

Evans,  Frank  E..   Colo 

Everett,  Robert  A.,  Tenn 

Evlns,  Joe  L.,  Tenn 5044  Klingle  St. 

Fallon,  George  H.,  Md 

Parbstein.  Leonard,  N.Y 

Parnsley,  Charles  P..  Ky 

Parnum.  Blllie  S.,  Mich 

Fascell,  Dante  B.,  Fla 

Feighan,  Michael  A.,  Ohio. 

Findley.  Paul,  III 

Fino,  Paul  A.,  N.Y 

Fisher,  O.  C.  Tex C.ilvert-Woodley 

Flood,  Daniel  J.,  Pa The  Congressional 

Flynt,  John  J.,  Jr.,  Ga 

Fogarty,  John  E.,  R.I 1235  New  House 

Oface  Building 

Foley,  Thomas  S.,  Wash 

Ford,  Gerald  R.,  Mich 514  Crown  View 

Dr_  Alexandria, 

VaJ 

Ford.  William  D.,  Mich ] 

Fountain,  L.  H.,  N.C The  Westchester 

Fraser,  Donald  M.,  Minn 

Frellnghuysen,  Peter  H.  B.,  3014  N  St. 
NJ. 

Friedel,  Samuel  N.,  Md 

Pulton,  James  G.,  Pa 

Fulton,  Richard,   Tenn 

Fuqua.  Don,  Fla 

Gallagher,    Cornelius    E.. 

N.J. 
Garmatz,  Edward  A.,  Md.. 

Gathlngs,  E.  C,  Ark 

Gettys,  Tom  S.,  S.C 

Glaimo,  Robert  N.,  Conn 

Gibbons,  Sam,  Fla 

Gilbert,  Jacob  H.,  N.Y 


Gilllgan,  John  J..  Ohio 

Gonaalez,  Henry  B..  Tex 200  C  St.  SE. 

Goodell,  Charles  E.,  N.Y 3842  Macomb  St. 

Grabowskl,    Bernard    P., 

Conn. 

Gray,  Kenneth  J.,  Ill 

Green,  Edith  (Mrs.),  Oregr. 

Green.  William  J.,  Pa 

Greigg,  Stanley  L.,  /orca— .301  G  St.  SW. 
Grider,  George  W.,   renn__119  7th  St.  SE. 

Griffin,  Robert  P..  Mich 

Griffiths,     Martha     W. 

(Mrs.).  Mich. 

Gross,  H.  R..  loiva 

Grover.  James  R.,  Jr..  N.Y 

Gubser,  Charles  S..  Calif 

Gurncy.  Edward  J.,  Fla 

Hagau,  G.  Elliott.  Ga 

Hnsen,  Harlan,  Calif 

Haley,  James  A.,  Fla 

Hall.  Durward  G..  Mo 

Halleck,  Charles  A..  Ind 4926  Upton  St. 

Halpern,  Seymour,  ;v.y 

Hamilton,  Lee   H.,  Ind 

Hanley,  James  M.,  N.Y 

Hanna.  Richard  T..  Calif 

Hansen,  George,  Idaho 

Hansen,  John  R.,  Iowa 800  4th  St.  SW., 

Apt.  S-701 
Hansen,     Julia     Butler 

(Mrs.),    Wash. 

Hardy,  Porter,  Jr..  Va 

Harris,   Oren,   Ark 1627  Myrtle  St. 

Harsha,  William  H..  Ohio 

Harvey,  James,  Mich 

Harvey,  Ralph.  Ind 

Hathaway,  William  D., 

Maine. 
Hawkins,    Augustus    P., 

Calif. 

H.Tys,  Wayne  L..  Ohio 3424  Barger  Dr.. 

Falls  Church,  Va. 

Hebert,  F.  Edward,  La 26  Cockrell  St., 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Hechler,  Ken,  W.  Va 

Helstoskl,  Henry,  N.J 

Henderson,  David  N.,  N.C 

Herlong,  A.  S.,  Jr.,  Fla 

Hicks,  Floyd  v..  Wash 

Holifleld,  Chet,  Calif 

Holland,  Elmer  J.,  Pa 

Horton,  Prank  J.,  N.Y 

Hosraer,  Craig,  Calif 

Howard,  James  J.,  NJ 

Hull,  W.  R.,  Jr.,  Mo 

Hungate,  William  L.,  Mo 

Huot,   J.   Ollva,   N.H 

Hutchinson,  Edward,  Mich. 
Ichord.    Richard    (Dick). 

Mo. 

Irwin,  Donald  J.,  Conn 

Jacobs.  Andrew.  Jr.,  Ind 

Jarman,  John,  Okla 

Jennings,  W.  Pat,  Va 

Joelson,  Charles  S..  N.J 

Johnson,  Albert  W.,  Pa 

Johnson.  Harold  T..  Calif 

Johnson,  Jed,  Jr..  Okla 

Jonas,  Charles  Raper,  N.C 

Jones,  Paul  C,  Mo 1111  Army-Navy 

Dr.,  Arlington, 
Va. 

Jones,  Robert  E..  Ala 

Karsten,  Prank  M.,  Mo 

Karth,  Joseph  E.,  Minn 

Kastenmeier,   Robert  W., 

Wis. 
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Finland's  Foreign  Trade  Policy:  Ambas- 
sador Olayi  Munkki  Speaks  to  the  Fin- 
nish-American Chamber  of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  28, 1965 

Mr.  BLATNTK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  been  deeply  interested  In  the 
linpresslve  strides  made  by  the  demo- 
cj  atlc  country  of  Finland  under  its  vigor- 
ous private  enterprise  system.  The  cour- 
ageous, fi-eedom-lovlng  peoples  of  this 
s.nall  Scandinavian  nation  merit  our  re- 
si-ect  for  their  achievements  in  many 
f.elds  of  endeavor,  not  the  least  of  which 
a  e  their  accomplishments  In  the  area 
oi  expanded  world  trade. 

Within  the  past  several  months  a  new 
Ambassador  from  Finland  has  joined  the 
Washington  diplomatic  corps.  This  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  His  Excellency 
Olavi  Munkki,  has  held  many  key  posts 
in  the  foreign  service  of  his  country  and 
has  played  a  significant  role  in  a  number 
of  commercial  matters  affecting  Finland. 
A.S  Director  of  the  Trade  Policy  Depart- 
r/.ent  in  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
it  is  my  imderstanding  that  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  guiding  the  negotiations 
which  assured  Finland's  successful  rela- 
tionship with  the  European  Free  Trade 
Association.  Prior  to  his  assignment  to 
Washington,  he  served  as  Ambassador 
in  Bern,  Switzerland. 

Ambassador  Munkki  made  his  first 
public  speech  In  the  United  States  on 
April  20.  His  address,  entitled  "The  For- 
c. in  Trade  Policy  of  Finland  and  a  View 
of  Finnish-United  States  Trade  Rela- 
tions," was  delivered  before  the  Finnish- 
A'nerican  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  New 
York  City.     This  group  is  composed  of 

:  .any  leading  businessmen,  bankers,  and 
c  hers  who  have  been  working  actively 
?t  increasing  the  flow  of  mutually  bene- 
f.oial  trade  between  Finland  and  the 
T-.'iited  States. 

The  Ambassador's  speech  on  that  occa- 
s.'jn,  in  my  opinion,  was  a  notable  one 

V  hich  deserves  the  attention  of  thought- 
:' .1  Americans  who  are  interested  in  the 
fi'  velopment  of  improved  trade  relations 
a;.d  the  elimination  of  baniers  to  trade 
b  tween  the  countries  of  the  world.  In 
tr.is  connection,  the  Ambassador  stressed 
t!ie  Kennedy  round  on  negotiations  as 
"oite  of  the  best  possible  approaches  to 
the  solution  of  this  problem." 

Considerable  interest  has  been  ex- 
I  .  essed  in  Ambassador  Munkki "s  inform- 
i.Ave  address,  and  articles  reporting 
highlights  of  his  talk  have  appeared  in 
r  cent  Issues  of  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  and  the  EFTA  Reporter. 


Appendix 

The  speech  and  articles  follow : 
The  Foreign  Thade  Policy  of  Finland  and 
A  View  of  Finnish-United  States  Trade 
Relations 

Mr.  President,  gentleman,  It  is  a  great 
lionor  and  prSvUege  to  address  you  today,  but 
at  the  same  time  very  challenging.  For  years 
all  of  you  have  been  active  in  Finnish-Amer- 
ican trade,  and  you  certainly  know  much 
more  about^the  actual  details  of  doing  busi- 
ness than  I  do.  Therefore,  my  purpose  today 
is  to  talk  with  you  briefly  about  the  Impor- 
tance of  increased  mutually  beneficial  trade 
between  Finland  and  the  United  States  and, 
at  the  same  time,  try  to  give  you  a  srunmary 
of  Finnish  foreign  trade  policy   In  general. 

In  order  to  understand  the  present-day 
situation,  I  think  it  is  helpful  to  begin  with 
a  reference  to  the  years  immediately  foUow- 
ing  the  last  war.  When  the  hostUlties  ended 
for  Finland  in  September  1944,  the  economy 
of  the  country  was  In  ruins,  not  directly 
through  the  acts  of  war  but  Indirectly  as  a 
consequence  of  the  wartime  stress  on  human 
beings  and  especially  on  the  machinery  of 
production.  In  addition,  the  burden  of  big 
war  reparation  p>ayment6  lay  upion  Finland. 
Actually,  we  can  hardly  discuss  a  Plnnlah 
foreign  trade  policy  for  the  years  1944 
through  1952,  when  the  war  reparation  pay- 
ments came  to  an  end.  The  earnings  from 
the  meager  exports  had  to  be  used  to  buy 
badly  needed  raw  materials,  and  even  the 
elementary  needs  of  the  population  could 
hardly  be  taken  care  of. 

The  period  from  1952  until  1957  was  an 
easier  period  for  the  national  economy  of 
Finland,  but  still  It  was  earmarked,  as  far 
as  foreign  trade  was  concerned,  through 
strict  government  control  and  through  bi- 
lateral i>a3nnent  agreements  with  practically 
all  of  our  trading  partners.  This  strict  bi- 
lateralism was  very  strongly  felt  because  It 
meant  that  we  were  forced  to  use  what  we 
earned  through  our  export  in  the  same 
country  where  our  exports  had  gone.  We  had 
no  choice  to  buy  our  imports  from  countries 
where  the  terms  of  delivery  and  the  prices 
would  have  been  more  favorable. 

This  strict  bilateralism  came  to  an  end 
through  the  so-called  Helsinki  Agreement, 
which  was  signed  later  In  1957  by  practic^ly 
all  Finnish  Western  European  trade  partners. 
Prom  this  time  on  it  is  possible  to  speak 
about  a  Finnish  foreign  trade  policy.  Al- 
though Finland  had  in  1949  Joined  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  com- 
monly known  as  the  GATT,  this  membership 
in  the  GATT  group  had  very  little  effect  on 
Finland's  foreign  trade  policy  before  the  year 
1957,  owing  to  Finland's  bilateral  trade 
arrangements. 

It  is  a  conunonly  known  and  acknowl- 
edged fact  that  Finnish  foreign  policy  Is 
based  on  strict  neutrality.  Consequently, 
Finland  has  taken  into  account  the  prin- 
ciples of  neutrality  in  her  foreign  policy  in 
general.  Accordingly,  Finland  has  developed 
her  trade  relations  in  all  directions  and  espe- 
cially with  the  neighboring  countries,  and 
we  have  been  fairly  successful  in  following 
this  policy. 

In  pursuing  her  independent  foreign  trade 
policy.  Rnland  has  had  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  present  tendency,  especially  in 
Eiirope.  toward  area  Inte^atlon  l>etween 
countries  which  either  geographically  or  by 
their  common  economic  Interesta  belong 
closely  together. 

The  first  step  taken  by  Finland  In  this 


direction  was  our  active  p&rticlpatl(»i  In 
discussions  to  form  a  Nordic  CustoBos  Union, 
comprtslng  the  fo\ir  Scandinavian  countries. 
At  the  same  time  Finland,  as  well  as  the 
other  Nordic  countries,  had  to  watch  for  the 
outcome  of  discussions  which  were  going 
on  In  Paris  tuider  the  ausplees  of  the  OEEC 
organization  to  form  a  large  integrated  mar- 
ket comprising  all  of  the  Western  European 
members  of  the  OEEC  organization.  As  you 
know,  these  dlscxissions  failed.  Instead  of  a 
large  Western  European  trading  group  being 
formed,  six  ocwitlnental  European  coiintrles 
created  through  the  Rome  agreement  what  Is 
today  known  as  the  Common  Market  of 
Europe,  and  Great  Britain  Initiated  discus- 
sions to  form  what  Is  today  called  the  Euro- 
pean Free  Trade  Area  agreement. 

The  fact  that  the  European  Free  Trade 
Area  agreement  was  coming  Into  existence 
lessened  the  Interest  of  certain  Scandlnavlazi 
countries  in  forming  a  Nordic  Customs  Union. 
PCX-  Finland,  the  formation  of  KfTA  created 
an  important  problem  which  had  to  be 
solved — ^moreover,  it  had  to  be  solved  quickly 
and  without  hesitation.  Great  Britain  was. 
and  stUl  is,  the  most  lmp>ortatn  trading  part- 
ner of  Finland.  To  be  dlscrlnUnated  against 
in  that  market  would  have  meant  an  un- 
bearable burden  on  Finland's  economy.  A 
solution  had  to  be  found,  but  a  solution 
which  was  in  harmony  with  Finland's  for- 
eign policy  In  general  and  her  foreign  trade 
policy  in  partlctilar. 

Late  In  1969.  Finland  Informed  the  EFTA 
countries  of  her  Interest  In  discussing  her 
relations  with  that  group  and  about  her 
desire  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
EFTA  countries.  Finland  indicated  that  the 
solution  she  was  looking  for  should  be  based 
on  three  main  points.  First,  the  agreement 
between  PlrUand  and  the  EFTA  group  should 
not  create  a  supernatlonal  organization. 
Second,  the  legitimate  Interest  of  Finland's 
home  market  Industries  should  be  taken  Into 
consideration.  Third,  the  existing  Interna- 
tional agreements  of  Finland  should  be  re- 
spected. 

Through  long  and  sometimes  difficult  nego- 
tiations, these  objectives  were  basically 
achieved,  "nie  EFTA  countries  showed  great 
understanding  of  the  position  of  Finland, 
and  an  agreement  based  on  these  principles 
was  signed  in  Helsinki  early  in  1961.  Thus, 
Finland  became  an  associate  member  of  the 
EFTA  group  enjoying  all  the  material  benefits 
Of  the  EFTA  agreement  and  also  undertaking 
all  the  material  obligations  of  that  agree- 
ment, but  with  lesser  Institutional  ties  with 
EFTA  than  the  other  members  have  anaong 
themselves. 

I<ater.  when  Great  Britain,  as  weU  as  some 
other  EFTA  countries,  reopened  negotiations 
with  the  Common  Market  to  form  a  larger 
trading  unity  In  Europe.  Finland  remained 
waiting  but  Indicated  her  Interest  In  the 
outcome  of  these  negotiations.  The  same 
considerations  which  were  dominant  when 
Finland  arranged  her  relations  with  EFTA 
will  still  be  more  dominant  if  and  when  Fin- 
land's future  relations  with  the  Conunon 
Market  have  to  be  arranged.  As  you  are  well 
aware,  the  Common  Market  is  a  superna- 
tlonal organization  and  this  fact  prevents 
Finland  from  becoming  a  member.  How- 
ever, Finland,  as  well  as  other  EFTA  coun- 
tries, has  a  great  trade  Interest  in  the  group 
Which  now  forms  the  Cocnmon  Market. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  it  Is  the  basis  of 
Finland's  foreign  trade  policy  to  develop  her 
foreign  trade  relations  In  aU  directions  and 
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that  we  have  been  successful  in  achieving 
this  purpose.  Today,  roughly  one-third  of 
Finland's  fco^gn  trade  Is  with  the  countries 
In  the  EPTA  group,  nearly  one-third  with 
the  covintries  belonging  to  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, and  one-third  with  countries  belonging 
to  neither.  From  this  last  third,  two- thirds 
are  with  the  countries  which  belong  to  the 
so-called  state-trading  countries. 

A  customs  union  or  a  free  trade  area  is 
'  always  boiuid  to  discriminate  to  some  extent 
agains  outsiders.  The  degree  depends  upon 
the  height  of  the  custom  barrier  against  the 
outsider.  The  GATT  agreement,  which  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  most-favored 
nation  clause,  acknowledges,  as  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  the  right  of  member  coiui- 
trles,  under  certain  specific  conditions,  to 
form  a  customs  union  or  a  free  trade  area 
and  still  remain  members  of  the  GATT 
group.  However,  the  forming  of  a  free  trade 
area  or  a  custom  union  should  not  hamper 
or  unnecessarily  burden  the  trade  with  the 
nonmembers. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  will  see  an  economi- 
cally integrated  Europe  in  the  near  future. 
The  Common  Market  will  remain  as  Conunon 
Market,  and  EFTA  will  remain  as  EFTA. 
Therefore,  It  is  In  the  interest  of  every  coun- 
try and  every  existing  group  to  eliminate 
as  far  as  possible  the  barriers  to  trade  be- 
tween the  countries  of  the  world.  GATT, 
as  an  organization,  creates  an  excellent 
forum  for  this,  and  we  in  Finland  believe 
that  the  present  American  initiative,  com- 
monly called  the  Kennedy  round  of  nego- 
tiations, is  one  of  the  best  possible  ap- 
proaches to  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
Therefore,  Finland  has  declared  her  pre- 
paredness to  participate  fully  in  these  nego- 
tiations in  order  to  help  insvire  a  successful 
and  speedy  conclusion. 

We  in  Finland  strongly  believe  that  for- 
eign trade  is,  and  must  be,  a  two-way  street. 
At  the  same  time  that  we  are  looking  for 
new  markets  for  our  exports,  we  are  opening 
the  doors  for  Increased  imports  into  Fin- 
land. We  welcome  competition  in  the  Fin- 
nish market  by  our  various  trade  partners. 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  for  example,  that 
according  to  the  official  statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  published  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  exports  to  Finland  from 
the  United  States  showed  the  largest  increase 
of  any  Scandinavian  covmtry.  This  fact  is  a 
reflection  of  the  increasing  consimiw  pur- 
chasing power  which  has  developed  in  Pin- 
land  in  recent  years.  At  the  same  time,  our 
goods  have  fovmd  better  marketing  possibili- 
ties is  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries.  All  of  you  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade  by  buying,  by  selling, 
by  flnskncing  it,  or  by  your  work  in  the  invest- 
ment area  affecting  Finland  and  the  United 
States  can  still  do  a  great  deal  to  help  im- 
prove our  reciprocal  trade. 

In  any  reference  made  to  Finland  and  the 
other  Scandinavian  countries,  I  shoxild  add 
that  the  Interests  of  Finland  In  foreign  trade 
and  foreign  relations  in  general  are  Identical 
to  those  of  the  Scandinavian  covmtrles  and 
the  other  northern  European  countries. 
The  prevailing  condltionB  in  all  of  them  are 
more  or  less  the  same.  Therefore.  It  has 
been  with  appreciation  that  we  have  noted 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
cently underlined  this  fact  in  its  offlci.iI 
classiflcatlon  of  countries  of  the  world  by 
regrouping  Finland  with  Its  Scandinavian 
neighbors  and  all  other  Western  European 
nations.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  will  prove 
of  benefit  to  you  as  It  is  another  informa- 
tive step  to  let  those  who  may  be  doing 
business  with  Finland,  or  those  who  may  be 
considering  doing  business  with  Finland, 
know  more  about  the  orientation  and  "eco- 
nomic climate"  of  our  democratic  country. 
The  potentialities  for  increased  two-way 
trade  were  Improved  by  thla  recent  action 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


To  stimmarize  the  concepts  on  which  Fin- 
nish foreign  trade  policy  is  based,  I  should 
like  to  do  it  in  the  following  way.  There 
are  at  least  three  fimdamental  points  under- 
lying this  vitally  Important  matter.  First, 
Finland  believes  In  free  trade  between  all 
the  countries  of  the  world  without  any  dis- 
crimination in  any  direction.  Second,  Fin- 
land acknowledges  the  fact  and  respects  it 
that  in  some  countries  there  prevails  a  dif- 
ferent economic  system.  Just  as  these  coun- 
tries, cannot  expect  us  to  change  our  eco- 
nomic system,  we  do  not  feel  justified  in 
expecting  them  to  change  theirs.  Third,  the 
legitimate  Interests  of  developing  countries 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  de- 
veloping countries  have  the  right  to  expect 
from  the  industrialized  countries  not  only 
financial  and  technical  assistance  but  also 
measures  which  woxild  open  to  them  new 
possibilities    for    marketing    their    products. 

Mr.  President,  gentlemen:  I  feel  very  happy 
to  have  been  able,  in  my  first  official  speech 
m  the  United  States,  to  present  to  this  dis- 
tinguished audience,  the  Finnish-American 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  some  views  about  the 
basis  of  Finnish  foreign  trade  policy.  You 
all  are,  as  I  have  said,  the  active  carriers  of 
this  policy.  When  I  compare  the  present  sit- 
uation with  that  which  prevailed  when  I 
was  first  in  the  United  States,  from  1945  to 
1950,  I  see  that  you  have  done  magnificent 
work.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with 
you  today  and  I  wish  you  all  continued  suc- 
cess. May  I  assure  you,  at  ttie  same  time, 
that  you  will  receive  the  most  active  coopera- 
tion from  me  and  all  of  my  associates  in  this 
country  as  you  carry  on  your  important  work 
of  building  increased  and  mutually  benefi- 
cial trade  between  Finland  and  the  United 
States. 


Ma 


[From  the  EFTA  Reporter,  May  17,  1965] 
FiNXAND's  Foreign  Tram:  Polict 

I  do  not  think  that  we  will  see  an  eco- 
nomically integrated  Europe  in  the  near 
future,  Finland's  new  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Olavl  Munkki,  said  recently 
in  an  address  to  the  Finnish  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  New  York. 

The  Common  Market  will  remain  as  the 
Common  Market,  and  EFTA  will  remain  as 
EFTA,  the  Ambassador  went  oi.  Therefore, 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  every  country  and  every 
existing  group  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible 
the  barriers  to  trade  between  the  countries 
of  the  world.  GATT.  as  an  organization, 
creates  an  excellent  forum  for  this,  and  we 
in  Finland  believe  that  the  present  Ameri- 
can initiative,  commonly  called  the  Kennedy 
round  of  negotiations,  is  one  of  the  best  pos- 
sible appraiches  to  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. Therefore,  Finland  has  declared  her 
preparedness  to  participate  fully  in  these 
negotiations  in  order  to  help  Insure  a  suc- 
cessful and  spjeedy  conclusion. 

In  pursuing  her  independent  foreign  trade 
policy,  Finland  has  had  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  present  tendency,  especially  in 
DSurope,  toward  area  integration  between 
countries  which  either  geographically  or  by 
their  common  economic  interests  belong  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Munkki  explained  that  the  first  step 
taken  by  Finland  in  this  direction  was  its 
active  pxarticipation  in  discussions  to  form  a 
Nordic  Customs  Union. 

The  fact  that  the  European  Free  Trade 
Area  agreement  was  coming  into  existence 
lessened  the  interest  of  certain  Scandinavian 
countries  In  forming  a  Nordic  Customs 
Union.  For  Finland,  the  formation  of  EFTA 
created  an  important  problem  which  had  to 
be  solved;  moreover,  it  had  to  be  solved 
quickly  and  without  hesitation.  Great 
Britain  was,  and  still  is,  the  most  important 
trading  partner  of  Finland.  A  solution  had 
to  be  found,  but  a  solution  which  was  In 
harmony   with   Finland's   foreign   policy   In 


general  and  her  foreign  trade  policy  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  EFTA  countries  showed  great  under- 
standing of  the  pwsition  of  Finland,  and  an 
agreement  was  signed  in  Helsinki  early  in 
1961.  Thus,  Finland  became  -an  associat-^ 
member  of  the  EFTA  group,  enjoying  a.:: 
the  material  benefits  of  the  EFTA  agreemoi;; 
and  also  undertaking  all  the  material  obli- 
gations of  that  agreement,  but  with  lesser  in- 
stitutional ties  with  F^FTA  than  the  other 
members    have    among   themselves. 

It  is  the  basis  of  Finland's  foreign  trade 
policy  to  develop  her  foreign  trade  relatioi.s 
in  all  directions,  and  we  have  been  successful 
in  achieving  this  purpose,  the  Ambassador 
continued.  Today,  roughly  one-third  of 
Finland's  foreign  trade  is  with  the  covmtrits 
in  the  EFTA  group,  nearly  one-third  with 
the  countries  belonging  to  the  Comirlo^i 
Market,  and  one-third  with  coim.trles  tjelon^- 
ing  to  neither.  From  this  last  third,  two- 
thirds  are  with  the  countries  which  belo;.: 
to  the  so-called  state  trading  countries. 

We  in  Finland  strongly  believe  that  foreign, 
trade  is,  and  must  be,  a  two-way  street.  A: 
the  same  time  that  we  are  looking  for  new 
markets  for  our  exports,  we  are  opening  the 
doors  for  increased  imports  into  Finland 
We  welcome  competition  in  the  Finnish  mar- 
ket by  our  various  trade  partners.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  say,  for  example,  that 
according  to  the  official  statistics  of  the  De- 
pxartment  of  Commerce,  published  in  January 
of  this  year,  exports  to  Finland  from  the 
United  States  showed  the  largest  increase  of 
any  Scandinavian  country. 

[From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Apr.  21,  1965] 
New  Finnish  Envoy  Hails  GATT  Sessions,-  - 

Kennedy  Round  Held  Best  Step  for  Rf- 

MOVAL  OF  Trade  Barriers 

Expressing  doubt  of  a  rapprochement  l>o- 
tween  the  European  Common  Market  and 
the  European  Free  Trade  Association,  tf 
which  Finland  is  an  associate  member.  In  the 
near  future.  Finland's  new  Ambassador  tr. 
the  United  States  said  yesterday  that  thp 
Kennedy  round  is  one  of  the  best  possible 
approaches  to  the  removal  of  trade  barriers 
In  the  area  and  elsewhere. 

Speaking  before  a  luncheon  meeting  c: 
the  Finnish-American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, at  the  St.  Regis  Hotel,  Ambassador 
Olavl  Munkki  suggested,  however,  that,  with 
as  much  as  one-third  of  Finland's  trade  con- 
ducted with  the  Common  Market,  his  coun- 
try would  be  interested  in  establishing  a 
trading  link  with  the  "inner  six." 

FINLAND'S  NEUTRAL  STATUS 

The  Ambassador  stressed  that  Finland 
could  not  become  a  full  member  of  the  group 
because  of  its  neutral  status  and  would 
have  to  negotiate  an  agreement  similar  t.i 
the  one  with  EFTA. 

Finland's  interest.  Mr.  Munkki  stressed 
are  closely  tied  up  with  those  of  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  and  other  Northern  Eui-(  - 
pean  countries.  He  praised  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce's  recognition  of  this  f.u : 
in  its  recent  country  classifications. 

American  traders  interested  in  Finlai.'; 
would  do  well  to  keep  Finland's  affinities  with 
the  rest  of  Scandinavia  in  mind,  he  con- 
tinued. 

PURCHASING  POWER  RISING 

The  Ambassador  noted  with  satisfaction 
that  increasing  consumer  purchasing  powo: 
in  Finland  had  made  it  the  fastest  expand- 
ing market  for  U.S.  goods  in  Scandinavi.- 
Finnish  products,  at  the  same  time,  have 
found  better  marketing  possibilities  In  th-- 
United  States  and  other  countries. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Munkki,  who  is  credii«c'. 
with  having  developed  and  promoted  policies 
which  made  Finland's  association  with  EFT.A 
possible,   reaffirmed   his   country's   belief   :  '. 
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imtrammeled  trade  between  all  countries,  in 
the  recognition  of  the  coexistence  of  differing 
economic  systems  and  the  need  for  opening 
up  new  outlets  for  products  from  the  devel- 
oping countries. 


Address  of  Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  address  of 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh,  Executive  Secre- 
tary  of  the   National   Aeronautics   and 
Space  Council  before  the  St.  Louis  Bi- 
centennial   Space    Symposium    on    the 
peaceful  uses  of  space.    I  commend  it 
to  each  Member  of  this  body : 
Address  by  Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh.  Executive 
Secretary,     National     Aeronautics     and 
Space  Council,  at  the  St.  Louis  Bicen- 
tennial Space  Symposium,  Fifth  National 
Conference    on    the    Peaceful    Uses    of 
Space,  St.  Louis,  Mo..  May  26,  1965 

THE   SPACE   CHALLENGE 

This  bicentennial  space  symposium  is  a 
tribute  to  the  past,  a  salute  to  the  present, 
and  a  beacon  of  hope  for  the  future.  It 
marks  for  our  attention  those  whose  enter- 
prise and  initiative  have  made  this  city  a 
tlu-lving  metropolis  and  those  who  have  con- 
tributed their  technical  and  managerial  skills 
to  the  national  sprnce  program.  I  take  the 
opportunity  afforded  me  today  to  congratu- 
late those  who  planned  and  are  resp>onsible 
for  this  symposium. 

dynamic  force 

The  space  effort  Is  one  of  the  most  dynamic 
and  constructive  forces  to  have  influenced 
this  great  country's  growth.  It  combines 
exceptional  abilities,  private  and  public  re- 
sources, the  factor  of  competition,  and  the 
pioneering  spirit.  The  future  of  our  coun- 
try may  weU  rest  upon  o\ir  performance 
in  space.  Be  assured  that  space,  as  a  way  of 
thinking  and  as  a  vigorous  enterprise,  is 
here  to  stay.  It  has  become  a  permanent 
and  an  essential  part  of  our  Nation's  in- 
stitutional structure. 

misunderstanding 

I  think  my  optimism  is  fully  warranted, 
but  It  Is  not  so  extensive  as  to  leave  room 
for  complacency.  There  are  contrary  factors 
with  which  our  national  space  program  must 
contend  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  ad- 
verse forces  at  home  are  largely  those  nour- 
ished by  misunderstanding.  And,  I  believe. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  of  us  to  do 
what  we  can  to  dissolve  such  confusion.  I 
refer  particularly  to  the  mistaken  thesis  that 
we  have  so  many  health  and  welfare  needs 
for  our  resources  here  on  earth — so  much  un- 
employment, malnutrition,  and  ignorance — 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  spend  our  money 
on  space  exploration  and  particularly  on  the 
moon  project. 

I  believe  we  should  maintain  a  continuous 
campaign  to  Improve  our  way  of  life,  our 
state  of  health,  our  rate  of  economic  growth, 
and  our  level  of  education.  I  believe  in  doing 
everything  we  can  do  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently in  those  regards,  but  I  do  not  consider 
those  needs  to  be  competitive  with  our  space 
needs — any  more  than  I  consider  them  to  be 
competitive  with  our  national  defense  re- 
quirements. Rather,  they  complement  each 
other.    We  can  afford  to  do  what  is  needed 


in  space  exploration  Just  as  we  can  aff(»xi 
to  do  what  is  needed  for  our  general  welfare 
and  for  our  national  defense.  In  fact.  If 
we  are  both  patriotic  and  prudent,  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  less. 

SPACE  BENEFrrS 

It  should  be  realized  that  resources  devoted 
to  space  progress  create  more  resources  tcx 
other  purposes.  The  way  of  space  la  the  way 
of  the  pioneer,  but  it  is  also  the  way  of  the 
builder — the  force  which  adds  to  the  total 
rather  than  takes  from  one  to  give  to  an- 
other. 

If  we  examine  the  long  list  of  benefits  from 
our  space  endeavors,  we  note  particularly 
that  they  give  stimulation  to  our  economic 
and  our  technological  growth.  Properly 
managed,  I  believe  our  space  program  can 
help  significantly  to  pay  for  many  of  the 
other  requirements  of  our  Great  Society  and 
help  strengthen  our  national  security  at  the 
same  time.  Our  position  as  a  world  leader 
depends  substantially  on  our  space  program 
to  do  both. 

It  should  be  unnecess.ary  lo  point  out  that 
funds  devoted  to  the  lunar  program  will  be 
spent  to  develop  our  overall  national  space 
capability  and  consequently  have  much 
greater  significance  than  Just  the  successful 
manned  round  trip  to  the  moon.  Every  dime 
of  that  money  is  spent  right  here  on  earth, 
stimulating  growth,  employing  personnel, 
funding  new  research,  developing  hardware, 
and  building  laboratories  and  other  useful 
facilities.  And,  above  all,  it  strengthens  our 
coxuitry  in  this  competitive  world. 
space  competition 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  space  program  has 
to  meet  contending  forces  both  abroad  and 
at  home.  We  have  many  excellent  relation- 
ship>s  with  other  countries  in  the  form  of  co- 
operation in  our  space  program.  But,  while 
we  talk  of  cooperation  and  we  mean  It,  we 
must  at  the  same  time  recognize  that  there 
is  competition  between  this  country  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  field  of  space.  It  is  well 
for  us  from  time  to  time  to  take  stock — 
to  take  a  careful  look — in  order  to  see  how 
we  are  making  out  In  comparison  with  our 
main  competitor.  While  it  is  correct  to  refer 
to  this  as  a  space  race,  it  Is  much  too  com- 
plex a  venture  to  permit  one  to  state  cate- 
gorically who  is  ahead  and  by  how  much  in 
the  overall  effort.  Both  space  programs 
are  broad  in  scoi>e  and  are  strongly  sup- 
ported. There  are,  however,  differences  in 
emphasis  and  in  priorities.  Making  compari- 
sons is  also  hampered  by  the  secrecy  which 
cloaks  so  much  of  the  Soviet's  activity  and 
some  of  ours. 

Before  attempting  to  make  any  compari- 
son, however,  I  do  want  to  emphasize  one 
major  thesis:  The  United  States  should  have 
a  vigorous  space  program  and  would  obtain 
many  benefits  from  It  even  if  no  other  na- 
tion were  engaged  in  space  technology.  As 
Vice  President  Humphrey  said  at  the  God- 
dard  Memorial  Dinner  this  March:  "If  we 
were  the  only  nation  engaged  in  a  space 
program.  It  would  still  be  in  our  best  self- 
interest  to  Increase  our  efforts."  His  thesis 
iB  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  space  effort 
helps  raise  our  sandard  of  living.  Increases 
our  store  of  knowledge,  and  furthers  world 
peace. 

We  should  not  forget  for  a  moment,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  very  strong  competition 
in  space,  and  that  we  have,  therefore,  an- 
other big  reason  for  a  major  space  effort; 
namely,  prudence.  Some  well-intentioned 
but  confused  people  have  suggested  that  we 
should  slow  down  in  our  space  program,  that 
we  should  gracefully  accept  second  place  to 
the  Soviets.  I  cannot  agree  with  that  tor  a 
moment,  either  gracefully  or  gracelessly. 
Our  national  security  alone  would  suggest 
reason  enough  for  us  to  strive  to  maintain 
leadership  in  this  space  competition. 

In  examining  the  status  of  the  space  race, 
it  should  be  noted  that  those  who  were  pre- 


dicting a  slowdown  in  the  Soviet  space  effort 
because  of  economic  difficulties  in  that  coun- 
try were  wrong — Just  100  percent  wrong. 
Not  only  have  the  Soviets  stepped  up  their 
effort  during  the  past  year  and  a  half,  but 
they  have  accelerated  even  more  than  we 
have. 

COMPABISON 

Keeping  in  mind  the  difficulties  Inherent 
in  making  a  brief  and  meaningful  compari- 
son between  the  two  programs,  I  suggest 
the  follo'wing  few  points: 

1.  In  number  of  earth -orbiting  payloads 
the  United  States  has  launched  almost  three 
times  as  many  as  has  the  UJ5.S.R.,  although 
the  1965  rate  Is  less  than  2  to  1. 

2.  In  the  weight  of  such  payloads.  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  put  up  almost  three  times  as 
much  as  has  the  United  States. 

3.  In  propulsion,  the  Soviets  have  from 
the  beginning  enjoyed  an  operational  advan- 
tage over  the  United  States.  However,  we  are 
currently  making  great  strides  in  this  regard 
and  It  Is  hoped  that  we  will  keep  moving  up 
the  propulsion  ladder  so  as  not  to  be  over- 
taken  again. 

4.  In  manned  space  flight,  the  U.SjS.R.  Is 
ahead  of  the  United  States,  not  only  in  hours 
of  flight  but  also  in  multimanned  flight  and 
extravehicular  activity.  So  far.  the  U.S. 
astronauts  have  completed  40  orbits  of  the 
earth,  the  Soviet  cosmonauts  have  completed 
342  such  orbits.  Moreover,  as  our  Oemlnl 
schedule  proceeds  and  contributes  continued 
progress,  we  must  look  for  much  more  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  Soviets. 

5.  In  the  application  of  space  developments 
to  directly  useful  purposes,  the  United  States 
is  well  ahead,  particularly  in  such  fields  as 
weather  observations,  navigation,  and  com- 
munications. However,  the  Soviets  have  po- 
tential capabilities  of  these  types  and  have 
already  begun  to  show  some  actual  experi- 
ence in  space  communications. 

6.  In  lunar  and  Interplanetary  activity,  the 
United  States  may  have  an  edge  with  the 
spectacular  success  of  the  Rangers  and 
Mariners.  We  have  developed  this  advantage, 
even  though  the  Soviets  have  made  a  greater 
relative  commitment  In  this  regard,  both 
from  the  view  of  absolute  niunbers  of 
launches  and  also  in  regard  to  weight  of 
payloads. 

7.  Based  upon  clear  knowledge  of  our  own 
program  and  upon  assertions  by  the  Soviets 
about  theirs,  one  can  reasonably  conclude 
that  both  countries  have  manned  liuiar 
landing  projects  underway.  It  would  be  Im- 
possible to  state  definitely  who  Is  ahead  in 
this  regard  but  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will 
turn  out  to  be. 

8.  As  regards  the  collection  of  scientific 
data  from  space,  both  countries  have  made 
impressive  strides,  resulting  In  a  possible 
advantage  to  the  United  States  regarding 
knowledge  of  space  phenomena  and  the  lunar 
surface,  and  an  advantage  to  the  UJS.S.R. 
regarding  the  effects  of  space  environment  on 
human  beings. 

9.  Both  countries  are  In  a  position  to  make 
many  observations  from  space,  but  both 
countries  have  pledged  not  to  orbit  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  and  have  stressed  that 
their  programs  are  dedicated  to  peaceful 
uses.  I  can  only  speak  for  this  country  In 
regard  to  our  intent  and  do  state  that  we  will 
maintain  our  defenses  while  pledging  not  to 
use  space  for  aggressive  purposes. 

In  commenting  upon  the  comparison 
which  I  have  Just  outlined,  I  would  suggest 
that  most  generall2Mitlons  are  misleading. 
We  are  ahead  in  some  regards  and  they  are 
ahead  in  others,  and  the  future  of  the  race 
depends  so  much  upon  how  vigorously  and 
how  continuously  we  apply  our  capabilities 
to  mastering  the  space  environment  and  per- 
fecting our  space  technology.  There  is  one 
generalization,  however,  which  we  should 
constantly  keep  before  us,  and  that  Is  that 
we  dare  not  be  complacent  even  while  push- 
ing our  space  program  vigorously. 
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As  we  all  know,  one  ckf  the  most  Important 
keys  to  space  exploration  is  energy.  If  there 
Is  any  area  about  which  we  should  not  be- 
come complacement.  it  Is  that  of  generat- 
ing adequate  power  to  accomplish  our  fu- 
ture missions.  Energy  is  needed  both  in 
propulsion  for  producing  the  necessary  vehi- 
cle velocity  and  in  the  auxillafy  power  for 
orientation,  communications,  experimenta- 
tion, and  other  related  tasks  aboard  the 
spacecraft. 

We  look  with  some  satisfaction  at  our 
booster  program.  New  vehicles  are  being  de- 
veloped for  the  larger  payloads,  while  In- 
creasingly experienced  and  reliable  vehicles 
are  handling  the  somewhat  lesser  weights. 
In  addition  to  the  liquid  technology,  we  can 
be  encouraged  with  the  development  In  solid 
propulsion  as  well  as  In  nuclear  propulsion. 
In  other  wc^-ds,  we  have  a  formidable  na- 
tional la\uich  cai>ability  both  in  use  and 
under  research  and  development.  However, 
we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  what  such  pro- 
grams promise  and  thereby  waste  the  valu- 
able time  wh'ch  should  now  be  devoted 
to  further  advancement  in  research  and  de- 
velopment of  these  new  technologies. 


FUTURE  MISSIONS 

I  stress  the  Importance  of  energy  con- 
version to  useful  work  as  a  key  to  future 
space  adventures,  because  It  truly  opens  the 
doors  to  ixumned  exploration  and  peaceful 
exploration  of  the  universe  far  beyond  our 
atmosphere.  We  will  want  to  Journey  to 
and  from  the  planets  in  weeks  and/or 
months,  not  years,  and  on  regular  sched- 
ules any  time  in  the  year.  Also,  in  addition 
to  establishing  large  bases  on  suitable  planets 
and  logistlcally  supporting  them  until 
they  can  be  sustained  totally  or  In  part  by 
the  natural  resources  found  on  those  planets, 
we  will  want  to  do  many  other  things.  In- 
cluding regularly  resupplylng  and  continu- 
ously orbiting  the  earth  with  space  stations. 
There  are  both  scientific  and  military  mis- 
sions for  which  space  stations  seem  to  me 
to  be  Ideally  suited.  Moreover,  we  will  want 
to  Intercept  and  sample  the  resources  of 
planetoids  and  maybe  of  comets;  we  will 
certainly  maintain  a  growing  interest  in  the 
search  for  extraterrestrial  life.  All  of  these 
and  many  more  worthwhile  proposed  future 
projects  require  power,  as  the  more  power 
we  have  guaranteed  before  the  mission,  the 
greater  is  the  payload  capability,  the  safety 
margin  for  the  crew,  and  the  chance  of  suc- 
cessfully completing  the  mission. 

LONG-RANGE    VIEW 

It  Is.  of  course,  necessary  that  many  of  us, 
particularly  those  In  Washington,  look  at 
our  space  program  with  a  somewhat  short- 
range  view,  since  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
annual  budgetary  process.  While  I  am  opti- 
mistic about  some  things,  my  optimism  does 
not  stretch  Itself  to  the  extent  of  predicting 
a  less-frequent  budgetary  exercise.  There- 
fore, even  though  it  is  necessary  that  atten- 
tion be  given  to  the  short  run.  I  urge  all  who 
have  the  competence  to  look  and  plan  ahead 
to  do  so  as  often  and  as  thoroughly  as 
possible. 

WARNINGS 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
occasion  to  express  several  warnings  In  re- 
gard to  the  space  program.  Some  of  these 
repeat  points  already  made,  but  I  believe  that 
they   merit  emphasis. 

1.  Let  us  not  underestimate  the  Soviet 
capabilities  or  potential. 

2.  Let  us  not  expect  our  space  program  to 
proceed  indefinitely  without  some  tragedy 
Involving  our  astronauts. 

3.  Let  us  not  overlook  the  national  secu- 
rity Insurance  flowing  from  otir  construction 
of  space  competence. 

4.  Let  us  not  become  so  blas6  about  our 
space  accomplishments  that  wo  fall  to  thrill 
to  the  excitement  of  new  goals  reached. 


5.  Let  us  not  expect  a  steady  or  automatic 
flow  of  increased  benefits  from  our  space 
program  unless  we  invest  increasing  re- 
sources and  efforts  in  that  program. 
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Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  profes- 
sional boxing,  or  "prizefighting"  needs 
fumigation. 

The  American  public — not  just  sports 
fans — has  been  "suckered"  by  the  "prize- 
fight" racketeers  for  many  years. 

The  news  media,  principally,  and  a 
few  miserable  profiteers  who  deal  in  hu- 
man misery,  have  succored  the  "prize- 
fight" business. 

Amateur  boxing,  maybe,  but  "prize- 
fighting" certainly  does  not  qualify  as  a 
sport.  "Prizefighting,"  for  the  com- 
batants, is  a  miserable  pursuit.  Promo- 
tion of  "prizefighting,"  as  a  business,  is  a 
wretched  racket. 

For  years,  I  have  expected  the  news 
media  to  expose  the  "priiefight"  racket. 
The  news  media  are  quick  and  eager  to 
expose  eveiy  other  facet  of  human  ac- 
tivity— especially  human  fi-ailties. 
Books,  TV  documentaries,  newspaper  ex- 
poses, and  radio  commentaries  have  in- 
vestigated and  reported — in  breadth  and 
depth— about  "city  hall,"  dope.  Repub- 
licans, labor  unions,  honor-code  viola- 
tions, Selma,  ad  infinitum.  But,  all  the 
news  media  continue  to  promote  and 
glamorize  the  "prizefight"  game  and  to 
lionize  the  pugs. 

The  reason  for  this  seeming  anomaly 
has  just  occurred  to  me.  The  news  me- 
dia derive  enormous  profits  from  this 
depraved  and  fraudulent  business. 

Without  intensive  news  media  promo- 
tion and  excessive  coverage,  the  prize- 
fight racket  would  succumb  quicker 
than  the  most  recent  heavj^weight  chal- 
lenger. If  the  news  media  would  keep 
the  reporting  of  prizefighting  in  proper 
proportion  and  perspective,  it  would 
quickly  wither  and  die  and  not  be  at- 
tractive to  promoters  and  i-acketeers. 
How  can  an  othei-wise  reputable  indus- 
try continue  to  promote  and  subsidize 
such  a  totally  unworthy  endeavor? 

Is  there  an  area  wherein  the  news 
media  fail  more  completely  to  measure 
up  to  the  standards  we  expect  of  other 
businesses  and  professions  in  our  so- 
ciety? There  certainly  are  better  ways 
to  entertain  people  and  to  earn  a  profit. 

I  urge  Congress  to  refrain  from  en- 
acting any  regulatory  legislation  now.  I 
suggest  that  the  news  media  may  wish 
to  salvage  their  reputations  and  demon- 
strate that  they  can  act  responsibly  in 
the  public  interest  and  forgo  the  paltry 
dollars  gained  at  the  expense  of  battered 
men  and  a  gullible  public. 

If  the  news  media  can  expurgate 
themselves,  the  absolution  would  be 
much  more  effective  than  if  prizefight- 


ing were  made  subject  to  Federal 
regulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  news  media  can 
demonstrate  their  responsibility  and  ca- 
pacity for  restraint  in  this  area.  I  would 
prefer  to  give  them  a  chance  before  we 
impose  Federal  regulations  and  controls 
on  the  prizefight  business. 

Other  sports  have  rectified  their  prob- 
lems, even  scandals,  intramurally  with- 
out Federal  intervention.  Boxing  might 
do  the  same  if  the  news  media  would 
perform  selflessly  in  the  public  Interest. 


Colorado  Wat  First 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

OP   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  28, 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  State  of  Colorado  was  the 
first  in  the  Nation  to  join  in  an  official 
partnership  program  with  a  State  in 
Brazil.  The  partners  of  the  alliance 
program  is  in  the  private  sector  part  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  State  of 
Colorado  joined  with  the  State  of  Minas 
Gerais  as  the  two  States  have  many 
things  in  common,  particularly  in  the 
mining  and  industrial  part  of  each  of 
the  respective  States.  Recently  in  Den- 
ver the  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
had  the  privilege  of  receiving  Ambas- 
sador Juracy  Magalhaes  who  addressed  a 
banquet  celebrating  the  launching  of  the 
Partnership  of  the  Alliance  for  Progres."; 
between  the  States  of  Colorado  and  Minas 
Gerais.  They  also  heard  an  address  by 
Mr.  Wade  B.  Fleetwood,  associate  direc- 
tor, partners  of  the  alliance  program. 

I  place  both  addresses  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  : 

Address   bt  Ambassador   Juracy   Magalhae.s 

AT  THE  BANQtriTr  CELEBRATING  THE  LaUNCH- 

i>fG  OF  THx  Partners  op  the  Allianck 
Program  Between  the  States  or  Colorado 
AND  Mlnas  Gerais,  Denver,  Colo.,  Mat  13. 
1965 

I  thank  the  sponsors  of  this  banquet  for 
this  opportunity  to  witness  the  launching 
of  the  official  partnership  program  between 
the  States  of  Colorado  and  Minas  Gerais. 
It  is  most  gratifying  to  note  that  thanks  to 
the  civic  spirit  of  the  people  in  Colorado,  the 
Conunittee  of  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
formed  in  this  State  is  being  accepted  and 
welcomed  with  an  enthusiasm  and  good  will 
equal  or  perhaps  superior  to  that  extended 
to  other  committees  devoted  to  other  Bra- 
zilian States.  My  satisfaction  is  increased 
by  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  State  and 
this  city,  to  whose  population  I  have  con- 
veyed, through  its  distinguished  Governor, 
the  Honorable  John  A.  Love,  the  specir! 
greeting  of  the  people  of  Minas  Gerais.  while 
thanking  him  for  proclaiming  this  date  af^ 
the  "Day  of  the  Minas  Gerals-Colorado  Part- 
nership for  Peace  and  Prosperity." 

I  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  comment  at 
length  on  the  characteristic  featxires  and 
history  of  Minas  Gerais,  its  immense  and 
varied  resource  potential,  Its  pleasant  spas 
and  its  beautiful  scenery  as  well  as  its  hopes 
for  the  future,  its  problems  and  accomplish- 
ments. The  amplitude  of  the  subject, 
equal   to  the  territorial   expanse  of  Mlnas, 
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would,  however,  take  up  much  more  time 
than  that  which  Is  allotted  me.  TTierefore, 
I  shall  try  to  be  brief  and  will  leave  to  those 
members  of  the  Conunittee  of  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  who  have  visited  Minas  Gerais 
.he  mission  of  supplying  -to  the  citizens  of 
this  State  all  the  detailed  information  they 
ir.ay  wish  to  have  in  connection  to  their 
Brazilian  partner. 

The  association  between  Colorado  and 
Minas  Gerais  is  easily  understandable  when 
t  ne  Is  familiar  with  the  various  points  of 
contact  or,  In  other  words,  the  affinities  of 
ixjth  States.  Both  their  territories  are 
equally  ample  and  mountainous  and  both 
.'.re  located  in  an  area  of  intense  mineral 
txploratlon;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Minas  Ge- 
rais owes  its  name  to  its  great  mining  activ- 
ities. In  addition,  both  States  dedicate 
iliemselves  to  a  large  extent  to  agricultiu-e 
.,nd  the  raising  of  cattle,  both  work  toward 
The  development  of  their  industries,  and 
liave  equally  large  centers  for  cultural  dis- 
semination. 

Minas  Gerais  is  one  of  the  most  active  and 
productive  States  in  Brazil.  Its  economic 
.ichievements  In  any  chosen  field — whether 
.n  mining,  agriculture,  cattle  raising,  or  in- 
dustry— have  long  constituted  a  high  con- 
tribution to  Brazilian  economic  reality. 
Furthermore,  its  established  or  merely  pros- 
;>ective  potential  is  enough  to  insure  the 
-tate's  increasing  participation  in  Brazil's 
iconomy. 

Aside  from  its  material  contribution,  how- 
ever. Minas  Gerais  Is  outstanding  for  the 
wealth  of  its  traditions  and  its  intense  par- 
'iclpatlon  In  Brazilian  cultural  life  In  Its 
ivnx  rght.  Dating  as  far  back  as  colonial 
limes,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  Brazil's 
i:idep>endence  in  1822,  Minas  Gerais  has  al- 
ways held  a  predominant  position  within  the 
framework  of  the  country's  national  life; 
unce  those  early  days  the  people  of  Minas 
Gerais  have  demonstrated  the  depth  and 
iiigh  aim  of  its  civic  sentiments.  Minas  was 
I  he  site.  In  the  18th  century,  one  of 
he  earliest  demonstrations  demanding  Bra- 
.il's  national  independence  and  this  pioneer 
•radltion  was  strongly  upheld  and  developed 
in-  the  generations  following  that  which, 
r  ersonified  by  the  heroic  figure  of  Tiradentes, 
'he  chosen  leader  of  the  so-called  Minas  con- 
.■-piracy,  planted  and  notirished  with  its  blood 
lUd  sweat  the  seed  of  national  freedom. 
Tlie  State  of  Minas  Gerais  has  performed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  nation  the  role  of 
.  n  actual  xmlverslty  of  wisdom  and  sound 
;  )litlcal  judgment;  a  great  number  of  men 
riiher  born  or  raised  In  Minas  have  occupied 
^  >me  of  the  most  influential  positions  in  our 
national  Ufe — Including  that  of  the  Presi- 
ency  of  the  Republic,  an  honor  which  was 
inferred  on  four  occasions  to  citizens  of  this 
^rtate.  In  analyzing  the  State's  contribu- 
•  :on  to  the  political  format  adopted  by  Brazil 
^  he  names  of  two  men  immediately  come  to 
iry  mind;  I  cite  them  in  tribute  not  only  to 

■  .eir  memory  but  also  to  the  community  of 

■  hich  they  were  a  part.  I  refer  to  Antonio 
C'.irlos,  outstanding  Congressman,  a  worthy 

lid  respected  politician,  and  a  true  repre- 
:  ntative  of  the  sober  minded  and  wise 
J  idgment  for  which  the  people  of  Minas  Ge- 
:  lis  have  been  well  known  tliroughout  Bra- 

Is  history.  I  also  refer  to  Virgllio  de  Melo 
1  r.mco,  a  flawless  idealist,  a  tireless  and  ac- 

ve  defender  of  the  people's  rights,  a  true 

xample  of  the  energetic  capacity  and  vitality 

:  t  he  people  of  Minas  Gerais. 

For    all    these    reasons    and    the    well-de- 

rved  admiration  earned  by  this  still  young 

It  enterprising  State  of  Colorado,  I  feel  that 

i   um  not   being  pretentious  or  insincere  In 

iting  that  these  two  States  are  to  be  mu- 

■  ully  congratulated  for  the  partnership 
'  iiich  we  are  proclaiming  in  this  meeting  and 

hich  I  trust  will  promote  the  close  associ- 

ion  which  Is  Its  aim. 

I  feel  very  confident  as  to  the  effective- 
i.^'ss  of  this  program  sponsored  by  the  Al- 


liance and  I  know  that  both  States  are  not 
lacking  In  ways  and  means  required  for  the 
establishment  of  a  fruitful,  close,  and  pro- 
ductive partnership  based  on  bilateral  fotin- 
datlons.  Tb.B  initiative  has  the  assurance  of 
the  unrestricted  support  of  Brazilian  crfB- 
cials  both  here  and  In  Brazil,  particularly 
in  Minas  Gerais;  Its  importance  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Its  contribution  to  the  worthy 
cause  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  as  well  as 
to  the  traditional  friendship  between  our  two 
countries  are  well  understood  and  more  than 
welcome.  I  am  likewise  confident  that  it 
will  receive  the  unrestricted  encouragement 
and  support  of  American  officials  and.  fur- 
ther, of  this  great  State,  in  addition  to  the 
Interest  already  shown  or  apt  to  develop  In 
Denver.  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs.  Boulder, 
and  other  centers. 

In  addressing  you  today  I  am  conveying 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Minas  Gerais, 
particularly  those  of  my  good  and  dear  friend 
Gov.  Magalhaes  Pinto,  whose  Inspiration  wUl 
undoubtedly  be  of  great  value  to  the  further- 
ance of  this  project.  I  thank  all  those  who 
contributed  their  best  efforts  to  the  organi- 
zation of  this  meeting  as  well  as  all  those 
who  are  present  here  today.  And  I  entreat 
one  and  all  to  act  as  agents  and  harbingers 
of  my  sincere  hope  and  confidence  in  the 
success  of  the  Colorado-Minas  Gerais  part- 
nership. 

Address  bt  Wade  B.  Fleetwood,  Associate- 
Director,  Partners  or  the  Alliance  Pro- 
gram, Alliance  poe  Progress,  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Colorado 
Partners  of  the  Aii.iance  Banquet  in  I>en- 
VEB  on  Mat  13,  1965 

Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Ambassador,  Mayor  Cur- 
rlgan,  distinguished  guests,  ladles,  aiid  gen- 
tlemen, it  Is  a  high  honor  to  appear  on  the 
same  program  with  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil. 
I  know  him  as  a  great  man  from  a  great 
country. 

I  have  come  to  Denver  several  times  on 
behalf  of  the  Colorado  partners  program.  I 
have  always  found  a  cordial  and  friendly 
reception  here  and  many  action-minded  lead- 
ers in  the  Jaycees,  the  Colorado  Society  of 
Engineers,  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  groups  and  other  private  citizen 
organizations.  They  have  all  given  generous- 
ly of  their  time.  I  congratulate  you  on  this 
banquet,  your  planning,  and  your  efforts  to 
reach  out  to  the  grassroots  of  this  State  for 
support.    For  this  is  the  people's  program. 

You,  as  the  citizens  of  the  first  State  to 
be  Joined  in  a  partnership  with  Brazil,  have 
responded  weU.  The  Ust  of  completed  proj- 
ects Is  Impressive  and  complements  the  self- 
help  measures  undertaken  by  Brazilians  in 
Mlnas  Gerais.  The  private  sector  in  this 
State  is  extending  not  a  hand  with  gifts  but 
rather  a  hand  of  friendship  for  constructive 
mutual  good  works. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  Jim  Boren  and 
serve  as  associate  director  of  the  partners 
program  he  heads.  For  this  meeting  tonight 
is  another  of  the  tangible  results  of  Jim 
Boren's  foresight  and  resourcefulness  In  for- 
mulating the  partner's  concept  and  a  tribute 
to  his  vigorous  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  nationwide  program.  There  are 
now  28  States  participating  In  this  activity. 
To  you,  Mr.  Ambassador.  Jim  Boren  ex- 
tends his  fond  and  warm  greetings  and  his 
thanks  for  your  support  and  active  interest 
in  the  partners  progrram. 

We  salute  the  Colorado  partners.  We  ask 
that  you  mark  this  banquet  tonight  not  as 
an  end  but  as  a  beginning  and  that  the  part- 
nership between  Colorado  and  Minas  Gerais 
be  a  long  and  meaningful  association  of 
friendship  and  respect  and  mutual  helpful- 
ness. 

There  are  now  nine  partnership  programs 
In  Brazil.  In  the  rollcall  of  great  and  re- 
sourceful U.S.  States.  Colorado  has  led  the 
way.  You  have  been  followed  by  Maryland, 
Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
vania.  Illinois,   Ohio,    and   Wyoming.     Each 


in  its  own  and  imlque  way,  through  the 
private  sector,  Is  helping  to  make  the  Alli- 
ance few  Progress  a  living  reality.  The  es- 
sential ingredient  of  people  in  these  U.S. 
States,  in  oonc«1;  with  the  people  In  Brazil, 
is  providing  the  very  fleah  and  blood  that 
will  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  be- 
tween two  great  countries.  And  the  total 
partners  program  operating  In  12  Latin 
American  Republics  will  assist  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  broad  objectives  of  the  Alliance. 
Let  us  accelerate  thla  vital  surge  of  the 
people's  energy  to  know  and  develop  this 
hemisphere  and,  together,  we  can  do  much 
to  lift  the  burden  of  poverty  and  disease  and 
ignorance  from  this  continent  and  make  for 
ourselves  and  our  children  a  happier  tuid  bet- 
ter life. 


President  Johnson  Heeds  Lessons  of  the 
Past 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  28, 1965 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  extension  of  remarks,  I  Include  a 
well  considered  article  written  by  James 
J.  Kilpatrick  and  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  May  27,  1965. 

This  article  might  well  have  been 
termed  "Lest  We  Forget"  particularly 
the  events  prior  to  World  War  n  when 
indecision  and  weakness  in  leadership  in 
Great  Britain  was  construed  by  Hitler 
as  fear,  resulting  in  the  road  of  appease- 
ment and  ultimately  war.  Firm  and 
courageous  leadership  in  Britain  and 
Prance  might  have  averted  World  War 
n.  We  do  not  want  to  make  the  same 
mistake  now.  One  thing  is  certain,  there 
will  be  no  fear,  indecision,  or  appease- 
ment by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  article  follows : 

Johnson  Heeds  Lessons  of  the  Past 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

It  has  been  6  years  since  Charles  Malik,  of 
Lebanon,  spoke  at  Williamsburg,  6  years  come 
June  11,  but  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  have 
given  a  brilliant  freshness  to  all  he  had  to 
say  that  afternoon. 

It  is  as  If  the  speech  Just  came  in  from  the 
rain,  still  wet  from  the  passing  hour,  spark- 
ling with  the  jjarlty  of  a  lucent  mind  at 
work. 

You  should  know  about  this  speech.  Malik 
spoke  In  the  restored  hall  of  the  colonial 
House  of  Burgesses,  a  small  room,  dimly  lit 
by  shafts  of  sunlight.  A  group  of  distin- 
guished Virginians  occupied  the  north 
benches;  across  the  narrow  chamber,  a  group 
of  foreign  students  occupied  the  others.  The 
benches  were  hard;  no  one  noticed.  Malik 
spoke  for  an  hour;  his  audience  forgot  the 
time.  His  face,  lit  by  Inner  fires,  dominated 
the  room.  Simply  as  a  speech,  as  a  surpass- 
ing example  of  the  orators  lost  art.  the 
address  was  unforgettable. 

It  was  more  than  oratory.  Malik's  theme 
that  afternoon  was  the  failure  of  Western 
civilization  to  learn  Its  lessons  from  the  past; 
and  he  raised  the  somber  question  of  the 
West's  survival.  He  was  not  talking  to  the 
distant  past,  of  the  Impotence  of  Greece  and 
the  long  decay  of  Rome.  He  was  talking  of 
the  immediate  past,  and  he  asked  repeatedly 
a  qviestion  that  went  to  the  heart. 

"Communism  started  from  zero  43  years 
ago,  and  today  It  rigidly  controls  one-third 
of  mankind  and  has  penetrated  and  softened 
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up  In  varying  degrees  the  remaining  two- 
tblrds.  Was  this  phenomenal  development 
inevitable? 

"The  victory  of  communism  In  the  late 
1940's  in  China  means  that  the  largest  com- 
pactly homogeneous  mass  of  humanity,  num- 
bering   some    600    million    p>eople,    are    now 

sworn  enemies  of  everjrthlng  free  and  West- 
ern.   Was  this  development  inevitable? 

"The  Korean  war,  despite  all  Its  heroic  ex- 
ertions, ended  in  a  draw.  Was  this  outcome 
inevitable? 

"Whereas  10  or  15  years  ago  communism 
was  effectively  absent  from  Latin  America, 
today  it  is  visibly  present.  Was  this  develop- 
ment Inevitable?" 

For  15  minutes,  Malik  hammered  relent- 
lessly at  his  theme:  the  advances  of  com- 
munism, the  retreats  of  freedom.  Was  this 
sequence  of  events  literally  inevitable?  Is 
communism  an  Irreversible  tide?  This  ques- 
tion of  Inevitability,  he  said,  must  be 
squarely  faced,  "for  either  you  believe  that 
these  things  were  Inevitable,  or  you  believe 
they  could  have  been  helped."  For  his  own 
I>art,  he  was  convinced  that  every  one  of 
these  tragic  advances  and  retreats  could  have 
been  prevented  or  reversed.  If  only  the  right 
persons  had  acted  differently  at  critical 
hours. 

President  Johnson's  decision  in  Vietnam 
and  In  the  Dominican  Republic  viewed  In 
the  light  of  Iitelik's  perspective.  taJte  on  a 
meaning  that  today's  apostles  of  neutralism 
and  disengagement  have  missed  altogether. 
History  is  not  alone  something  that  hap- 
pened 10  years,  or  a  century,  or  a  millennium 
ago;  history  is  happening  now,  this  month, 
this  afternoon.  We  are  today  caught  In  one 
of  those  hours  of  great  decision  when  the 
futvire  of  the  West  demands  that  we  re- 
deem the  blunders  of  the  past. 

Assvime  for  a  moment  that  Johnson  had 
not  acted  boldly  in  Santo  Domingo,  and 
that  a  Conamunlst-domliiafed  government 
had  come  Into  power.  Assume  further  that 
he  had  cravenly  withdrawn  from  Vietnam 
and  surrendered  her  people  to  the  gentle 
mercies  of  Pelping  and  Hanoi.  It  is  now 
clear  that  we  would  have  taken  the  very 
steps  that  wotUd  have  permitted  a  Malik, 
on  some  other  summer  afternoon,  10  years 
hence,  to  ask  the  same  terrible  question. 
Was  it  Inevitable? 

"If  only  people  rose  to  the  occasion,"  Malik 
cried.  "If  only  they  were  not  overwhelmed 
by  their  softness  and  apathy.  If  only  they 
overcame  their  greed,  if  only  they  were  mor- 
ally strong.  If  only  they  were  not  selfish  and 
narrow.  If  only  they  were  not  petty  and 
spiteful  and  stupid.  If  only  they  were  big, 
if  only  they  knew  what  was  at  stake,  if  only 
they  trampled  underfoot  the  wide  and  easy 
way." 

That  was  the  climax  of  his  speech  5  years 
ago.  Indonesia  had  not  toppled  then.  The 
fate  of  Cuba  was  unclear.  Africa  was  transi- 
tion. We  can  see  now,  looking  back,  that 
these  sad  events  were  not  inevitable.  They 
could  have  been  prevented  if  the  right  men 
had  made  the  right  decisions.  Johnson  is 
Just  such  a  man;  he  is  here  making  the 
right  decisions;  and  he  needs  the  help  of 
every  man  who  would  learn,  like  Malik,  from 
the  past. 


Red  Rosea  for  Ringo 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28. 1965 

Mr.   GATHINGS.     Mr.  Speaker,   the 
May  1965  Issue  of  This  Is  Arkansas,  pul>- 


llshed  by  the  Arkansas  Industrial  De- 
velopment Commission,  contains  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  phenomenal— but  highly 
deserved — success  of  Florafax  Delivery, 
Inc.,  a  business  begun  In  1950  by  Mr. 
Kenneth  F.  Short. 

Members  will  be  interested  in  reading 

this  splendid  story  of  American  free  en- 
terprise. It  proves  again  that  the  door 
to  success  always  is  wide  open  in 
Arkansas. 

The  article  follows: 

Red  Roses  for  Rimgo 

There  are,  in  the  United  States,  three  or- 
ganizations Which  specialize  in  handling 
wire  transfer  of  orders  for  flowers.  These 
are  the  trade  services  wliich  enable  florists 
to  make  quick  delivery  almost  anywhere 
In  the  world.  The  largest  of  the  three,  with 
atxjut  10,000  members,  is  located  in  Detroit. 
The  second  ranking  group,  with  about  5.000 
members,  is  in  Los  Angeles.  The  third, 
Florafax  Delivery,  Inc..  with  unique  services 
and  over  4,500  members,  is  located  in  (and 
this  will  probably  make  you  reach  for  your 
Atlas)   Leachvllle. 

Kenneth  F.  Short,  founder  and  president 
of  Florafax,  has  a  varied  and  successful  back- 
ground in  other  occui>ations  and  trades.  In 
1950,  he  decided  that  he  wanted  to  go  Into 
the  florist  business  in  a  small  city  and  a 
friend  in  Blythevllle,  Ark.,  persuaded  him  to 
move  to  Leachvllle  where  he  set  up  a  flower 
shop  with  branches  in  the  nearby  communi- 
ties of  Manila  and  Monette.  This  compara- 
tively obscure  venture  has  grown  into  the 
present  triple-faceted  organization  which 
Includes: 

1.  Florafax  Delivery,  Inc.,  which  now  clears 
wire  orders  for  more  than  4.500  florists  in  all 
50  States,  Canada,  Me.xico,  and  18  European 
countries. 

2.  Publication  of  a  national  florist  direc- 
tory which  lists  Just  at>out  every  florist  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

3.  A  modern  print  shop  which  uses  about 
six  carloads  of  paper  annually. 

A  new  $150,000  building,  housing  all  three 
units,  was  completed  m  May  1964. 

Short  soon  discovered  that  (a)  the  retail 
florist  business  did  not  offer  sufficient  scope 
for  his  energy  and  talents  and  (b)  there 
was  no  comprehensive  listing  or  directory 
of  U.S.  florists.  He  told  himself  that  he 
could  compile  a  national  directory  in  a  year, 
but  it  took  almost  3  years  of  constant  travel 
to  secure  enough  listings  and  sell  enough 
advertising  space  to  Justify  publication  of  the 
first  edition  which  came  out  la  1955.  It  has 
been  published  annually  ever  since.  There 
are  some  26,000  listings  In  the  1,380-page  cur- 
rent edition  which  weighs  almost  7  pounds. 

Florafax  Delivery,  Inc.,  began  operations 
in  September  1961  and  has  been  growing 
ever  since.  Currently,  members  are  being 
added  at  the  rate  of  125  monthly.  A  brief 
description  of  the  comparatively  well-known 
service  might  not  be  amiss  here.  It  simply 
provides  a  standardized  procedure  of  Inter- 
group  commiinications.  delivery,  and  pay- 
ment. For  Instance,  a  florist  In  Denver  can 
accept  an  order  for  flowers  to  be  delivered 
in  Philadelphia  and  can  accomplish  deliver}', 
usually  In  less  than  24  hours,  by  wiring  or 
phoning  an  associate  or  fellow  member  in 
Philadelphia. 

In  other  groups  of  this  kind,  the  delivering 
florist  periodically  bills  the  headquarters  or 
clearinghouse  of  his  organization  showing 
the  amounts  due  him.  and  the  names  of  the 
members  from  whom  he  received  the  orders. 
Under  the  best  of  conditions,  there  is  some 
delay  In  the  matching  up  of  orders  and  de- 
liveries with  consequent  delay  In  collection 
from  the  originating  florist  and  payment  to 
the  delivering  florist. 

Under  a  unique  "Instant  Payment"  plan, 
Florafax  guarantees  payment  to  the  deliver- 
ing florist  Immediately  on  completion  of  an 


order.  The  delivering  florist  simply  writes 
himself  a  check  on  the  Florafax  headquarters 
bank  account.  Each  member  Is  provided 
with  a  supply  of  special  draft  forms  which 
clear  as  rapidly  as  checks  if  identification 
numbers,  order  numbers,  etc.  are  proper;-,- 
filled  in.  Needless  to  say,  this  "Instant  Pay- 
ment" plan  has  been  largely  responsible  for 

the  fast  growth  of  Florafax.  Mr.  Short  says 
that  his  losses  under  this  plan  have  bee;i 
infinitesimal  and  that  about  the  only  prob- 
lem is  the  occasional  failure  of  a  member  i  j 
pay  himself  off  promptly. 

Another  service  is  a  monthly  publication, 
"Florafacts."  which  includes  an  up-to-date 
list  of  members;  a  calendar  of  State,  regional 
and  national  events  of  interest  to  florist?: 
reports  of  new  trade  developments;  and 
suggestions  for  new  floral  designs,  better 
services,  etc.  This  publication — the  May  1963 
issue  has  360  pages  with  a  four-color  cover- 
is  mailed  to  all  members.  The  first  annunl 
convention  of  Florafax  members  was  held 
in  St.  Louis  on  July  1964.  It  was  an  out- 
standing success  and  the  second  gathering 
will  be  in  Memphis  next  July. 

The  print  shop  is  modern  throughout  with 
late  model  offset  presses,  a  completely  equip- 
ped camera  room  and  a  photo-typesettln^t 
machine  seldom  seen  outside  metropolitan 
shops.  The  shop  produces  the  annual  na- 
tional directory;  the  monthly  "Florafacts"; 
and  all  of  the  stationery,  accounting  forms, 
and  other  printed  ntiatter  needed  for  the 
efficient  and  effective  operation  of  the  com- 
plex organization.  A  limited  amount  of  out- 
side work  is  accepted.  As  in  many  print 
shops,  the  "front  office"  carries  a  nice  stock 
of  stationery  and  office  supplies. 

IBM  machines  and  other  modern  equip- 
ment handle  the  accounting  demands  and 
the  heavy  flow  of  mail.  An  Interesting  side- 
light is  the  fact  that  outgoing  mall  volume 
at  Leachvllle  has  Increased  55  percent  sine- 
Kenneth  Short  decided  to  go  Into  the  direc- 
tory and  wire  service  business. 

There  are  about  60  employees  on  the  cur- 
rent payroll.  This  Includes  a  15-man  sales 
force  which  covers  the  Untied  States  solicit- 
ing memberships  and  selling  advertisin,- 
space  in  the  directories. 

A  recent  development  is  affiliation  wiU; 
Eiu-opean  groups  which  enables  Florafa< 
members  to  deal  directly  with  florists  ir. 
16  European  countries.  A  current  under- 
taking is  the  preparation  of  a  floral  arrange- 
ment catalog  in  four  colors.  This  will  enable 
member  florists  to  show  their  customers  ap- 
propriate arrangements  available  at  the  point 
of  delivery.  Coded  Identification  of  eacl: 
arrangement  will  simplify  communication  ^ 
and  expedite  completion  of  transactions. 

Addressing  a  recent  civil  club  meeting  iit 
a  nearby  city,  Mr.  Short  said:  "Many  peopl- 
have  asked  me  why  in  the  world  I  selected 
Leachvllle  for  my  home.  Sometimes  I  don  t 
know  myself  but  I  have  never  regretted  the 
move.  Arkansas  has  been  wonderful  to  mo 
particularly  these  folks  in  Mlsslssipp. 
County." 

LeachvUle  Is  Jusrt  one  of  many  Arkansci.-i 
communities  in  which  businessmen  and  in- 
dustrialists have  found  happy  homes  for 
themselves  and  their  undertakings.  There 
are  many  duplications,  both  large  and  small- 
scale,  of  the  Floraflax  success  story  and  tin 
good  Indtistrial  climate  Is  not  seasonal  in 
Arkansas. 

B.C.T. 

(Author's  Notes. — When  I  called  on  Mr 
Short  last  fall,  he  had  Just  returned  from  i 
Eiu-opean  trip  during  which  he  had  com- 
I>leted  arrangements  for  affiliation  with  Eti- 
roi>ean  florist  groups.  Also,  on  that  day 
Floraflax  received  an  order  from  a  Lexlngtoit 
Ky.,  member  for  delivery  of  one  dozen  lonp 
stem  red  roses  to  Mr.  Ringo  Starr,  Unlverslt;. 
College  Hospital,  London,  England,  with  card 
reading  "Prom  a  devoted  Beatle  fan."  At  tho 
time,  the  Ineffable  Ringo  was  recovering  from 
a  tonsUectomy.) 
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Prices  of  Food  Higher,  Expected  To  Keep 
Rising 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DELBERT  L.  LATTA 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  28. 1965 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Star  carried  a  front-page  story 
on  May  26,  1965,  which  every  Member  of 
Congress,  every  member  of  this  admln- 
i.'^t ration,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  read.  It  is  entitled 
Prices  of  Food  Higher,  Expected  To 
Keep  Rising." 

The  article  follows: 

Prices  of  Food  Higher,  Expected  To  Keep 
Rising — Costs  Up  as  Much  as  15  Percent 
Since  Spring,  With  Increases  Varying  by 
Regions 

New  York. — It  is  costing  more  to  fill  the 
f.vmily  dinner  plate  with  meat,  potatoes,  and 
tresh  vegetables. 

An  Associated  Press  survey  indicates  that 

■  :ie  prices  will  keep  rising  a  while  longer. 

Beef  and  p>ork  have  risen  sharply  this 
Miring,  after  more  than  a  year  of  bargain 
;evels  for  housewives. 

Food  stores  generally  report  markedly  high- 
er prices  for  vegetables,  too — as  much  as  50 
percent  higher  in  Kansas  City. 

"Highest  alltlme  prices,"  says  Peter  Asta 
■f  Asta  Produce  Co.  In  Kansas  City. 

"Never  saw  prices  so  high  and  quality  so 
t'oor,"  says  Steve  Hatton.  Kansas  City  man- 
ger for  George  De  Paoli  Co.,  another  prod- 
uce wliolesaler. 

fifteen  pemcent  higher 

Most  food  stores  surveyed  put  their  in- 
rease  at  about  15  percent  higher  than  last 
pring.     It  varies  by  region. 

The  stores  report  that  the  biggest  increases 

.-.re  for  iceberg  or  head  lettuce,  tomatoes,  cab- 

i  'age  and  potatoes — all  big  volume  vegetables. 

Potatoes  are  double  the  usual  price  in  many 

reas. 

"Highest  that  I  can  remember  in  25  years 

'.n    the    business,"    says    Larry    Eisenhower. 

Dresident  of   L.   A.  Withington   &   Co..   New 

York  potato  brokers. 

SEVERAL  FACTORS  INVOLVED 

Behind    the    high    cost    of    eating    are    a 

limber  of  factors:  Meat  packers  are  paying 

:'.iore  for  livestock.     Last  year,  when  prices 

■ere  low,  cattlemen  cut  back  on  herds;  pig 

■rowers  sold  off  breeder  stock.     Now,  tight 

:pplies  have  hiked  top  prices  for  steers  13 

■'■■rcent  and  lor  top-quality  hogs  34  percent^ — 

:  ;E;hest  in  years. 

Last  fall's  harvest  of  potatoes  was  poor  in 

;ie  Midwest  and  West  becavise  of  a  damaging 

:."ost.     New  potatoes  aren't  due  on  the  mar- 

:et  until   the  end  of  June  and  the  last  of 

■ae  1964  crop  is  running  out.  brokers  report. 

An    early    winter    freeze   and   rough   spring 

weather — floods,     tornadoes,     drought — have 

out  into  the  fruit  and  vegetable  crops. 

GOVERNMENT     GETS     BLAME 

Many  in  the  produce  markets  blame  the 

^  ioverimienfs  decision  to  end  the  "bracero 

iTogram,"    under    which    Mexican    workers 

ere  brought  into  California  to  help  harvest 

•tuce,    tomatoes,     asparagus,     strawberries, 

nd  other  crops  that  have  to  be  picked  by 

i  and.    Acreage  planted  Is  down,  as  well  as 

;  ,j-\-ests,  produce  dealers  say.     Several  gro- 

■  ers,  economists  and  the  American  Meat  In- 
stitute argue  that  because  of  prosperous 
*  ;mes  Americans  have  gotten  used  to  eatmg 
■!ie  best  cuts  of  beef  and  pork — and  eating 


them  often.  They  suggest  that  demand  for 
meat  may  have  reached  a  new  higher  plateau. 
"People  seem  to  be  willing  to  pay  the 
higher  prices,"  one  New  York  City  grocer 
says. 

STEAKS     ARE     HIGHER 

Sirloin  steak  ranged  from  $1.05  to  $1.09 
a  pound  in  Kansas  City  last  weekend,  $1.09  In 
Atlanta,  $1.15  to  $1.59  In  Boston,  CI. 19  In 
Chicago,  $1.45  to  $1.50  In  San  Prancisco^all 
up  some  10  percent  over  year-ago  prices. 

Steve  D'Arrigo,  a  New  York  City  produce 
dealer,  says  that  there  still  are  some  vege- 
tables that  are  lower — corn  on  the  cob,  broc- 
coli, fresh  peas  and  squash. 

Some  sample  prices:  Chicago — potatoes 
&-12  cents  a  pound  compared  with  7-8  cents 
last  spring.v  lettuce  29  cents  a  head  against 
15  cents  last  spring.  Boston — Lettuce,  39 
cents,  up  20  cents;  cabbage,  19  cents,  up  10 
cents:   potatoes — 5  pounds,  65  cents,  up  16. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday,  as  part  I  of  this 
series,  I  inserted  into  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle describing  Alabama's  growth  as  the 
No.  1  Industrial  State  In  the  southeast. 

The  article  was  reprinted  from  a  spe- 
cial newspaper  supplement  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce.  As  p>art  II 
of  the  series  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
another  article  from  the  same  publica- 
tion. 

It  tells  of  the  great  tourist  attractions 
in  Alabama.  And  in  a  day  when  Ameri- 
cans are  being  encouraged  to  travel 
America  I  want  to  recommend  it  as  an 
excellent  summary  of  why  Alabama  has 
become  a  State  which  tourists  from  all 
over  the  country  have  come  to  know  and 
enjoy. 

To  further  support  the  material  In  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  I  want 
to  call  attention  also  to  an  editorial  from 
the  Mobile  Register  of  May  19,  1965.  It 
serves  to  welcome  visitors  to  Alabama 
and  I  join  in  that  Invitation. 

The  articles  follow : 
TovRisTS  Find  Countless  .'^ttr'Kctions  in 
Alabama 

Just  as  the  chemical  and  transportation 
industries  are  writing  new  figures  in  Ala- 
bama's ledger,  along  comes  the  human  in- 
dustry of  Increased  tourism  to  give  further 
impetus  to  the  economy. 

There  have  always  been  tourists  in  this 
lovely  land,  but  the  State  is  now  giving 
added  attention  to  this  aspect  of  its  wealth. 

Legislation  passed  with  the  support  of  the 
Alabama  Travel  Council  and  Gov.  George 
Wallace  has  made  available  generous  funds 
for  telling  the  Alabama  story  in  travel  ad- 
vertising and  promotion. 

Anyway,  who  could  resist  Alabama?  From 
the  rugged  Appalachians  of  the  north,  down 
through  the  lush  black-belt— with  the  rich- 
est soil  in  the  Nation— to  the  talcum-soft 
beaches  of  the  southern  gulf  coast,  its  beau- 
ties beckon. 

Autumn  traveling  is  steadily  increasing, 
but  springtime  Is  entrancing,  too.  Flowers, 
m-Tsses   and   masses   of   brilliant   bloom*  to 


dazzle  the  eyes  and  the  camera,  are  every- 
where, and  the  bird  fancier  will  find  300 
different  kinds  in  the  State. 

The  powdery  white  sand  of  the  gulf 
beaches  Is  a  magnet,  as  are  the  tours  of 
antebellum  mansions,  historic  points,  elab- 
orate gardens,  and  famous  shrines. 

Sportsmen  are  discovering  a  new  world 
here.  too.  The  powerful  Tennessee  River 
makes  northern  Alabama  one  of  the  finest 

fishing  areas  In  the  country,  and  It  Is  the 
only  source  in  the  State  of  smallmouth  bass. 

nsH  abundant 

Along  the  river  are  four  large  lakes,  pro- 
viding the  region  with  an  abundance  of  all 
the  game  fish  native  to  north  Alabama. 

There  are  a  number  of  waterfowl  manage- 
ment areas,  which  provide  hunters  with  first- 
rate  duck  and  goose  hunting  In  the  north- 
ern section.  Other  managed  hunting  areas 
give  an  abundance  of  deer,  turkey,  quail,  and 
squirrel.  Dove  hunting  In  Alabama  Is  re- 
garded as  the  finest  in  the  Southeast. 

Moving  to  the  central  section,  the  game  in- 
cludes deer,  rabbit,  squirrel,  quail,  dove,  wa- 
terfowl, and  fiu--beartn«  animals.  On  the 
fistUng  scene,  bass,  bream,  crapple,  and  cat- 
fish are  favorites. 

In  both  the  eastern  and  central  part  of  this 
region  is  found  the  Talladega  National  For- 
est, where  thousands  of  acres  of  timber  pro- 
vide year-round  protection  for  the  vast  deer 
herd.  Surf  casting  is  the  big  story  on  the 
white  beaches  to  the  south. 

Tarpon,  snapper,  speckled  trout,  and  other 
game  fish  are  found  aplenty  off  the  coast. 

In  the  southern  section  of  the  State,  top 
fresh  water  fishing  abounds.  Bass,  bneam. 
and  catfish  are  found  in  great  qtutntltiee  in 
the  rivers  and  lakes. 

The  southern  section  of  the  State  also 
provides  some  of  the  best  deer,  turkey,  squir- 
rel, dove,  and  waterfowl  hunting  to  be  found 
anywhere  In  the  South.  In  the  marshlands 
around  MobUe,  duck  hunting  Is  sufM-eme. 

Not  only  sportsmen,  but  Just  plain  travel- 
ers, find  many  attractions.  Huntsville  has 
become  a  national  name,  as  "Space  Capital 
of  the  Universe,"  Redstone  Arsenal.  There 
are  many  displays  to  make  the  visitor  realize 
how  closely  he  is  involved  with  the  space  age. 

Many  tourists  take  time  to  visit  the  storied 
antebellum  home.  Porks  of  Cypress,  near 
Florence.  "  Built  In  1820,  where  Double  Head, 
chief  of  the  Cherokees,  once  erected  his  wig- 
wam, the  house  has  an  encircling  colonnade 
of  20  magnificent  columns. 

HISTORIC    DWELLINGS 

Many  historic  homes  are  to  be  found 
throughout  the  State.  There  is  Ivy  Green, 
birthplace  of  Helen  Keller,  at  Tusctimbla; 
the  home  of  the  State's  second  Governor, 
Thomas  Bibb,  at  Mooresvllle. 

The  Arline^on  Shrine  In  Birmingham  was 
built  in  184::  and  was  used  by  General  Wil- 
son as  his  headquarters  during  the  first  stages 
of  the  War  Between  the  States.  The  Oorgas 
home  on  the  University  of  Alabama  campus. 
the  Burchfield  home  in  Tuscaloosa,  the  Rose- 
mont  at  Forkland,  the  stately  Oakleigh  at 
MobUe,  and  Bellingrath  Gardens,  outside 
MobUe,  along  with  hundreds  more,  offer  a 
real  treasure  to  viewers. 

In  Birmingham,  many  visitors  view  the 
city  from  Vulcan,  largest  cast-iron  statue 
in  the  world,  and  next  to  the  Sta;tue  of 
Liberty,    the    tallest    statue    in    America. 

Among  special  tourist  attractions  are 
Dismal  Gardens.  Rock  Bridge  Canyon  and 
Natural  Bridge;  Hurricane  Creek  Park,  Little 
River  Canyon,  Citadel  Rocks,  Deeota  State 
Park  and  Russell  Cave  National  Monument. 
aU  In  the  north.  In  the  central  region  are 
Bama  Rock  Gardens,  Horse  Pens  Forty  and 
Jasmine  Hill,  with  Clarke,  Long  and  Belling- 
grath  Gardens  in  the  south. 
caverns  listed 

Caves  and  caverns  Include  Rlckwood  Cav- 
erns,  Warrior,   Just   off   Interstate   Highway 
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65.  Cathedral  Caverns,  Manitou  Cave  and 
Guntersvllle  Caverns. 

HlstCKlc  forts  Include  Fort  Morgan  at  Gulf 
Shores,  Fort  Gaines,  at  Dauphin  Island,  Fort 
Mlms  at  Tensaw,  and  Fort  Touloxise,  near 
Montgomery.  Because  the  Stafte  lived  under 
seven  Qags,  Alabama's  historical  monuments 
are  noteworthy.  One  of  the  most  famous  Is 
Horseshoe  Bend  National  Military  Park, 
where  "Old  Hickory"  Jackson  broke  the  dc»n- 
inatlon  of  the  Creeks. 

Montgomery,  the  Cradle  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, Is  one  of  the  greatest  drawing  cards 
for  tourists.  She  has  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful capltol  bviildlngs  in  the  Nation,  and 
here.  In  the  legislative  halls,  the  secession 
act  was  passed. 

The  first  White  House  of  the  Confederacy 
is  located  aonss  fnnn  the  capltol.  This  Is 
where  JefiFerson  Davis  lived  after  taking  his 
oath  of  office  on  the  portico  of  the  Alabama 
Capitol. 

TWO  BOWL  GAMES 

Among  top  attractions  in  Alabama  are 
two  famous  football  games — the  Blue-Gray 
in  Montgomery  and  the  Senior  Bowl  game  in 
Mobile.  The  first  mardl  gras  ever  held  in 
the  United  States  Is  a  yearly  attraction  In 
Mobile,  mien  there  are  the  Azalea  Trail, 
the  Deep  Sea  Fishing  Rodeo,  the  Peanut  Fes- 
tival, the  Peach  Festival,  the  National  Field 
Trials  and  Union  Springs,  the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  the  Arts. 

State  officials  say  that  Alabama  has  more 
freshwater  shoreline  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union,  and  her  1,700  miles  of  navi- 
gable waterways  top  all  other  States. 


A  Sound  Monetary  Policy 


[R-om  the  Mobile  Register,  May  19, 1965] 
VisrroRS  to  Alabama  Always  Among  Friends 

Alabama  Is  eager  to  greet  Its  guests  with 
niiore  than  cordiality. 

It  wants  to  be  helpful  to  them.  In  this 
way  contributing  to  their  convenience  and 
enjoyment. 

Vacationists,  tourists,  and  other  travelers 
from  out  of  State  find  that  hospitality  in 
Alabama  means  friendliness  tiuns  into  help- 
fulness whenever  the  need  and  opportunity 
appear. 

The  popularity  of  Alabama  as  a  tourist  and 
vacation  State  is  pinpointed  partly  In  these 
words  on  the  cover  of  a  travel  brochure  pre- 
pared by  the  State  bureau  of  publicity  and 
Information : 

"It's  easy  to  have  fun  in  Alabama.    You're 

traveling  among  friends." 

Alabama  is  a  traditionally  friendly  State— 
a  State  which  not  only  cordially  welcomes  its 
guests  but  does  everything  it  can  during  their 
visits  to  assure  they  will  be  delighted  that 
they  came. 

The  familiar  climate  slogan  chosen  for 
Mobile  by  the  MobUe  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce l8  notable  as  an  Illustration  of  the 
hospitable  spirit   prevailing   in  Alabama. 

This  slogan,  in  general  visage,  has  a  pro- 
nounced economic  meaning:  "The  climate's 
Ideal  for  progress  in  Mobile." 

But  the  chamber  of  conunerce  tourists 
and  conventions  department  headed  by  James 
N.  (Jimmle)  Morris  gives  the  slogan  a  special 
application  to  the  hospitality  of  Mobile  to- 
ward its  guests  by  substituting  "visitors"  for 
"progress,"  so  in  this  express  sense  it  reads: 
"The  climate  s  ideal  for  visitors  in  Mobile." 

This  utility  of  the  slogan  strenghtens  its 
aptness,  making  it  useful  in  pointing  up  the 
fact  that  Mobile  Is  both  a  city  of  progress  and 
a  city  of  hospitality. 

Happily,  of  course,  not  only  the  people  of 
Mobile  but  the  people  of  the  whole  State  of 
Alabama  are  known  for  friendliness.  This 
human  quality  Is  a  priceless  asset  to  Alabama 
as  an  attraction  to  tourists,  vacationists,  and 
other  visitors. 

Alabama's  guests  know  It  is  really  true: 
"You're  always  among  friends  in  Alabama." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  28. 1965 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  a  group  of  distin- 
guished Americans  in  industry,  finance, 
labor,  public  ix)wer  and  consumer  groups, 
banded  together  to  form  the  National 
Council  for  Sound  Monetary  Policy.  The 
purpose  of  this  group  is  to  keep  in- 
terest rates  down  and  the  American 
economy  up.  They  believe  in  an  ade- 
quate money  supply  for  the  legitimate 
credit  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Milton  J.  Shapp,  Philadelphia  In- 
dustrialist and  civic  leader,  was  named 
chairman  of  this  iniix>rtant  organization. 
I  submit  for  the  Record  Mr.  Shapp's  re- 
marks at  the  National  Press  Club  when 
the  formation  of  the  National  Council 
for  Sound  Monetary  Policy  was  an- 
nounced. I  am  also  submitting  a  more 
recent  statement  by  Mr.  Shapp  which 
reinforces  the  group's  determination  to 
pursue  the  stated  desire  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  keep  interest  rates  down  and  the 
economy  rolling : 

Statement  by  Mn.TON  J.  Shapp  at  the  Open- 
ing Press  Conference  Announcing  For- 
mation OF  National  Council  for  Sound 
Monetary  Policy.  April  21,  1965 
There  seems  to  be  a  pretty  distinguished 
group  here  among  the  press  as  well  as  to  my 
right  and  left. 

The  National  Council  for  Sound  Monetary 
Policy  is  a  new  organization  that  should  be 
an  old  organization.  There  has  long  been  a 
need  for  a  citizens'  watchdog  group  to  keep 
a  sharp  eye  on  the  money  managers  of  Amer- 
ica. We  intend  to  do  that  and  what  we're 
really  doing  Is  supporting  the  avowed  Inten- 
tion of  the  President  to  hold  Interest  rates 

down  60  we  can  keep  ttie  economy  up. 

As  late  as  February  10,  1966,  in  his  report 
to  the  Congress  on  our  International  balance- 
of -payments  situation,  he  said:  "I  expect  the 
continuation  of  essential  stal»lity  In  interest 
rates." 

There's  nothing  In  President  Johnson's 
public  statements  or  actionf  that  indicate 
that  he  is  a  tight  money  man.  There's  no- 
body In  our  organization  who  is  a  tight 
money  man.  and  there's  nobody  in  our  group 
who  favors  high  interest  rates. 

The  council  is  like  Topsy — it  Just  grew.  It's 
made  up  of  like  minded  people  in  various 
walks  of  life.  We  have  about  25  officers  and 
board  members  now,  but  within  30  days,  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  this  group  more 
than  doubled  in  numbers.  Besides,  we  are 
seeking  general  public  support.  We  are  all 
the  public  and  every  one  of  us  has  a  stake  in 
high  or  low  interest  rates  and  an  adequate 
money  supply  for  an  expanding  economy.  A 
recession  hits  the  big  and  small  businessman. 
It  means  fewer  people  hired  ia  our  shops  and 
factories  and  farms.  High  interest  rates  take 
money  out  of  the  public's  pocketbook  un- 
necessarily. 

Some  wise  bankers  understand  what  I've 
been  talking  about.  Jim  Thomas  is  a  good 
example,  and  our  Floridian  treasurer,  Dave 
Stuzin,  who  Is  not  here  because  of  Ulness. 
There  are  other  bankers  who  will  be  part  of 
our  group,  and  major  builcters  who  know 
that  they  cannot  build  and  sell  houses  If 


Interest   charges   are   exorbitant   and   credit 
restricted. 

I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  our 
group  is  not  antlbankers.  I  believe  that 
many  banks  do  an  excellent  Job  In  their 
communities  and  are  helping  our  economy 
expand.  We  merely  want  to  see  that  the 
banks,  who  are  in  the  midst  of  an  evolution- 
ary period  of  change,  are  conscious  of  their 
public  responsibility.  In  the  period  of  gen- 
eral prosperity  such  as  we  have  been  goi.'^.g 
through,  bank  profits  have  been  greater  th.  n 
ever  before  in  banking  history.  We  are  r.o: 
against  profits — we  don't  want  profits  to  be 
the  result  of  Ignoring  the  public  Interesi. 

We  will  add  several  distinguished  eccr.- 
omists  to  our  organization  in  the  near  future 
There  will  be  many  more  businessmen,  and  1 
want  to  see  the  farm  organizations  repr<^- 
sented  also. 

Briefly,  we're  Just  announcing  the  begu.- 
ning  of  the  beginning.  We  have  a  lot  of 
work  to  do.  We  have  an  educational  Job 
to  do  around  the  country  and  up  on  a  little 
Hill  In  the  city  of  Washington.  A  great 
deal  of  this  work  is  going  to  be  done  bv 
Patrick  Gannon,  who  like  most  gentlemen 
of  Irish  ancestry,  is  not  a  stranger  to  pon- 
tics. For  several  years,  he  was  a  promotic:i 
executive  with  Look  magazine.  Prior  to 
that,  he  had  served  with  publications  in  ti.e 
biiilding  field.  Most  recently,  he  has  bcLii 
a  consultant  to  the  r>epartment  of  Ijabor. 

In  winding  up,  I  want  to  reiterate  that  v.t.' 
believe  that  President  Johnson  has  indicate  i 
his  interest  in  maintaining  reasonable  ir- 
terest  rates  and  an  adequate  money  supply 
Just  last  week,  before  the  Society  of  New;^- 
paper  Editors,  his  new  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Mr.  Connor,  stated  that,  "Any  sub- 
stantial tightening  of  our  monetary  policv 
could  have  painful  consequences  for  our  dr- 
mestic  economy.  In  this,  the  Council  I<  r 
Sound  Monetary  Policy  concurs.  We  belie-,  e 
that  depressions  are  man  made,  and  ov,r 
group  is  going  to  do  all  In  Its  power  to  kei  :i 
the  economy  rolling. 

Statement  by  Milton  J.  Shapp,  Chairman-. 
National  Council  for  Sound  Monetary 
PoLicY,  Taking  Issue  WrrH  Those  Who 
Oppose  PREsroENT  Johnson's  Policies  on- 
Monetary  M.^TTERS,  May  20,  1965 

There  appears  to  be  an  increasing  disre- 
gard, in  some  banking  circles,  for  the  exprc- 

desires  of  President  Johnson,  his  Secreta:v 

of   the   Treasury,   Henry   Fowler,    and    othi- 
administration  officials,  to  keep  Interest  ratf 
down  and  the  economy  rolling. 

In  a  February  statement   to   Congress   c: 
the  balance-of-payments  situation  the  Presi- 
dent said:     "I   expect  the  contlntiation    i 
essential  stability  in  Interest  rates." 

In  March.  Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman  of  tl.  - 
President's  OouncU  of  Economic  Adviser 
rejected  a  drastic,  bludgeon  tightening  c; 
credit  which  would,  in  the  long  run.  nt  • 
Strengthen  the  dollar  but  weaken  it  h- 
weakening  the  economy,  our  Nation,  and  i;  - 
timat«ly  the  world  economy. 

In  mid-April.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Con- 
nor warned:  "Any  substantial  tighteninc;  <  : 
our  monetary  policy  could  have  painful  co;  - 
sequences  for  oiu-  domestic  economy." 

In  late  April.  Secretary  Fowler  was  quo-.'  ; 
In    the    Wall    Street    Journal    to    the    effe 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  rock  the  boat  l 
tightening   credit  or   upping  Interest   ratt 

Despite  the  obvious  direction  given  moiit  - 
tary  policy   by  the  President  and   other  at: 
ministration     leaders,     William     McChesin 
Martin  was  quoted  Monday  in  the  Americ;.. 
Banker,  principal  trade  paper  of  the  bank- 
ing industry,  as  saying:    "I  am  not  sayii:.: 
that  there  should  be  higher  Interest   rat^ 
now,  but  the  United  States  cannot  be  is   - 
lationist  on  interest  rates  if  It  is  going  '  ) 
stop  the  flow  (balance  of  payments)    •   • 


In  the  realm  of  monetary  policy.  If  you  wait 
until  prices  really  rise  or  wait  until  there  Is 
s  hemorrhage  in  money  flow  before  using 
policy,  then  It  Is  too  late." 

Chairman  Martin  Indicates  that  his  ob- 
jective is  to  stimulate  economic  expansion 
Without  pushing  the  country  Into  a  wage- 
price  or  cost-push  spiral.  At  the  same  time 
he  noted  that  there  appears  to  be  enough 
e\cess  capacity  of  men,  materials,  and  fa- 
cilities around  to  permit  policy  to  go  either 

It  would  appear  that  Chairman  Martin 
ai.d  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  are  following 
tlieir  old  policies  of  trying  to  cure  whatever 
ails  the  economy  by  upping  Interest  rates 
and  tightening  credit,  or  If  the  economy 
i,?:;'t  ailing,  to  Induce  lethargy  into  the  econ- 
omy by  this  means.  Businessmen  cannot 
afford  to  take  this  tjrpe  of  thinking  lying 
down,  nor  should  labor,  agriculture  or  con- 
s';mer  groups  that  are  affected  by  a  tight 
money  policy  and  higher   interest  rates. 

Chairman  Martin's  desire  to  block  inflation 
i.i  admirable  but  It  doesnt  take  an  educa- 
t.n  in  economics  to  understand  that  a  ma- 
J  >r  cause  of  inflation  is  too  much  demand 
for  too  few  materials.  Another  Important 
f.ictor  Is  an  arbitrary  price  boost  of  a  basic 
miterlal  needed  in  manufacturing. 

While  Chairman  Martin  may  not  like  to 
."'  ;ept  It  as  such,  money  is  a  commodity. 
a  basic  raw  material  if  you  will,  necessary 
to  the  operations  of  American  industry.  At 
t!.e  present  time,  there  appears  to  be  a  mtich 
preater  supply  of  money  than  there  Is  de- 
m.\nd.  To  arbitrarily  Increase  the  cost  of 
iii'ney  would  necessarily  force  an  Increase  In 
manufacturing  costs  and  ultimately  result 
i:!  greater  end  prices  for  goods  and  services. 
::iis.  I  strongly  contend,  would  be  the  first 
iiujor  step  In  setting  off  the  cost-push  spiral 
wliich  Martin  claims  Is  so  Important  to 
;r  nd. 

Chairman  Martin's  attitude  as  reported 
in  the  American  Banker,  throws  Into  sharp 
f  cus  the  problem  of  who  controls  fiscal 
p  licy  In  the  United  States,  and  raises  the 
q  ;estion  as  to  who  Mr.  Martin  Is  now  rep- 
r.  =enting — the  American  citizen  who  pays 
I  'V  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
t"m  that  he  heads,  or  the  American  Bankers 
.\  soclation  that  seems  to  be  working  hard 
.  .d  long  for  Increased  Interest  rates  and 
rvrdit  restrictions? 

I  am  today  contacting  all  members  of  the 
K  itional  Council  for  Sound  Monetary  Policy 
lilting  them  to  Inform  any  and  all  groups 
"  :ih  which  they  are  associated  of  the  grave 
c:  iigers  facing  the  country  If  Mr.  Martin's 
f-'gestions  are  Implemented. 


Armenian  lodepeodence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

of  coNNEcncirr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28. 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a 
?:  nificant  day  for  freedom-loving  peo- 
p.t"  everywhere.  On  May  28,  1918,  the 
short-lived  Republic  of  Armenia  pro- 
clrtlmed  its  independence. 

The  Republic  of  Armenia's  independ- 
cr.ce  lasted  only  until  1920  when  this 
r^vdgling  Nation  became  the  first  victim 
of  Soviet  military  aggression  in  a  pattern 
that  has  since  become  familiar.  Ar- 
menia, that  little  ally  of  the  great  allies 


in  World  War  I,  alone  In  the  Caucasus 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  her  friendly 
allies,  was  looted,  devastated,  and  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  by  menacing  mili- 
tary hordes  and  soon  swallowed  up  in  the 
Communist  orbit. 

In  1921,  the  flame  of  freedom  flickered 
ever  so  briefly  in  that  troubled  land. 
Armenian  patriots  staged  a  brief  upris- 
ing and  were  temporarily  sucessful  in 
winning  freedom,  but  in  a  matter  of 
months  Soviet  military  might  had 
crushed  all  resistance. 

Today,  Armenia  is  a  captive  nation, 
and  about  one-third  the  size  of  that 
once  independent  state.  Though  their 
freedom  has  been  snuffed  out,  we  here 
in  the  United  States,  whether  of  Ar- 
menian descent  or  just  ordinary  freedom- 
loving  Americans,  will  never  forget  those 
brave  people  who  are  not  free  to  celebrate 
their  own  independence  in  their  home- 
land. It  Is  therefore  important  that  we 
celebrate  Armenian  Independence  Day 
to  show  that  we  have  not  forgotten  the 
Armenian  people  now  living  under  the 
heavy  bonds  of  Commuiiist  tyranny  as  we 
reaffirm  the  hope  that  they  will  again 
attain  their  goal  and  live  in  peace  and 
freedom  in  their  historic  homeland. 


Gambling:  A  Lousy  Way  To  Finance 
GoTernment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or   COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28, 1965 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  two  articles  I  be- 
lieve are  of  real  importance  in  pointing 
out  an  ever-growing  tendency  by  our 
State  governments  to  try  to  find  an  easy 

way,  regardless  of  consequences,  to  ob- 
tain additional  tax  moneys. 

The  legalizing  of  gambling  with  the 
excuse  of  placing  a  tax  on  It  is  a  sad 
commentary'  on  the  ebbing  of  our  moral 
and  spiritual  values  which  have  been  the 
bulwark  of  this  country.  In  the  recent 
New  Hampshire  lottery  1  out  of  every  639 
persons  who  purchased  a  lottery  ticket 
will  receive  a  payoff.  This  is  a  fraud  on 
the  people  as  well  as  financial  chicanerj'. 

Similar  revenue  raising  suggestions 
have  been  made  in  my  own  State  and  I 
am  happy  to  say,  always  without  suc- 
cess— at  least  up  to  now.  As  has  been 
so  properly  pointed  out  by  the  Tax  In- 
stitute of  America,  the  search  for  Santa 
Claus  in  obtaining  public  financing  by 
the  use  of  a  tax  on  legalized  gambling  is 
not  a  painless  panacea  to  this  problem — 
it  can  turn  out  to  be  most  painful  for 
society,  for  our  country  and  for  our 
future. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  May  23,  1965,  and  an 
article  from  the  Christian  Century  of 
May  25,  1965,  by  Virgil  W.  Peterson  en- 
tiltled,  "A  Look  at  Legalized  Gambling." 


Tlie  articles  follow : 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Century,  May  26,  1965] 

A  Look  at  Uboalizxd  Gambling — Abgttments 

FDR  Its    Initiation    Losx   Thdb   VALmrrr 

When  Weighed  Against  the  Witness  His- 

TOET   OFTERS 

(Virgil    W.    Peterson,    opxerating   director    of 
the  Chicago  Crime  Commission) 

In  the  2  years  since  New  Hampshire  sanc- 
tioned lotteries — the  first  State  to  do  so  since 
the  discredited  Louisiana  lottery  was  out- 
lawed in  the  early  1890's — we  have  seen  a 
wave  of  proposals  elsewhere  for  the  legaliza- 
tion of  lotteries  as  well  as  other  forms  of 
gambling. 

Either  overlooked  or  defied  by  proponents 
of  legalized  gambling  is  the  long  American 
experience  with  State-sanctioned  lotteries. 
Throughout  the  colonial  period  lotteries 
were  commonly  used  to  raise  funds  for 
schools,  churches,  and  pubUc  works  of  every 
nature.  During  the  Revolution  a  plan  wais 
advanced  to  gain  support  for  the  colonial 
troops  through  a  lottery;  It  was  anticipated 
that  from  the  sale  of  100.000  tickets  91,005.- 
000  would  be  raised.  The  lottery  was  not 
successful,  and  as  usual  abuses  immediately 
arose,  including  the  widespread  counterfeit- 
ing of  tickets.  In  March  1777  Rhode  Island 
made  such  counterfeiting  punishable  by 
death  "without  benefit  of  clergy,"  plus  con- 
fiscation of  all  property.  The  death  penalty 
was  similarly  Imposed  in  North  Carolina. 

With  the  •  Revolution  over,  the  various 
States  urgently  reeded  revenue.    And  since. 

"as    historian    John    Bach    McMaster    wrote. 

'"taxes  the  people  would  not  bear,"  lotteries 
were  authorized  to  raise  money  for  bridges, 
schools,  colleges,  and  chxirches.  Meanwhile 
private  lotteries  flourished,  competing  with 
their  authorized  counterpEirts.  All,  legal  as 
well  as  Illegal,  proved  tincontroUable.  In- 
evitably there  appeared  professional  lottery 
contractors  and  ticket  brokers  who,  sensing 
enormous  possibilities  for  personal  gain,  re- 
sorted to  high-pressure  salesmanship  as  well 
as  outright  fraud.  It  was  not  unusual  for 
more  fractions  of  a  ticket  to  be  offered  than 
were  mathematically  possible — for  example, 
nineteen-elghths.  Among  other  schemes  de- 
vised were  the  renting  of  tickets  and  the  of- 
fering of  tickets  on  the  Installment  plan  for 
people  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  them 
outright.    In  1812  Massachusetts  authorized 

a  lottery  to  raise  $16,000  for  repairs  on  Plym- 
outh Beach.  After  9  years  the  lottery  was 
still  not  completed,  and  although  net  re- 
ceipts had  totaled  $886,439.75.  the  Intended 
beneficiary  had  received  only  $9,876.15. 

Such  abuses,  together  with  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  lower  economic  groups,  eventually 
aroused  opposition  to  such  mdJioda  of  rais- 
ing money  for  allegedly  worthy  causes.  In 
New  York  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Pauperism,  formed  in  1817,  termed  the  lot- 
tery business  a  principal  cause  of  poverty  in 
that  City.  At  the  October  1830  session  of 
the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  the  treas- 
urer reported  that  through  the  preceding 
3  years  the  State  had  received  only  $43,516.69 
from  $4  million  worth  of  authorized  lotteries. 
In  1828  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  was  del- 
tiged  with  petitions  against  the  lottery,  and 
it  became  a  political  issue.  In  1833  Job  R. 
Tyson,  a  prominent  Philadelphia  lawyer, 
drew  up  a  well  documented  report  on  fraud 
•and  crime  stemming  from  lotteries.  He  cited 
one-court  handling  Insolvency  matters  which 
had  dealt  with  no  fewer  than  55  cases  result- 
ing from  lotteries;  In  some  cases  the  amount 
owed  the  ticket  agents  had  been  as  much  as 
$30,000.  In  1834  Intolerable  abuses  led  to 
formation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Lotteries. 

By  the  1830's  most  of  the  States  had  out- 
lawed lotteries.  Many  of  them  not  only  en- 
acted prohibitory   laws   but  Inserted  provl- 
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Bions  In  their  constitutions  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  leglslatiires  from  ever  again  resort- 
ing to  the  foUy  of  trying  to  raise  revenue 
through  legalized   lotteries. 
I 

Following  the  Civil  War,  however,  some  of 
the  poverty-stricken  Southern  States  again 
turned  to  lotteries  to  support  so-called 
charitable  ventures.  C.  H.  Murray  &  Co. 
of  New  York,  a  gambling  syndicate  that 
already  owned  three  State  lottery  charters, 
formed  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Co.  and  ob- 
tained a  charter  to  operate  In  that  State  for 
a  period  of  25  years,  beginning  January  1. 
1869.  (According  to  affidavits  later  executed 
by  two  of  the  Incorporators,  at  least  $300,000 
was  paid  In  bribes  by  the  company.)  Under 
terms  of  Ita  charter,  the  company  was  exempt 
from  taxation;  its  alleged  pvirpose  was  to 
raise  $40,000  annually  for  the  New  Orleans 
charity  hospital.  Two  Louisiana  war  heroes. 
Gen.  Pierre  Gustave  Toutant  Beauregard 
and  Gen.  Jubal  A.  Early,  were  retained  at -an 
annual  salary  of  $30,000  each  to  preside  over 
the  monthly  public  drawings  and  lend  the 
lottery  respectability. 

For  over  20  years  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Co. 
grew  In  opulence  and  power.  Stimulated  by 
extensive  advertising  and  the  presence  of 
numerous  ticket  offices,  money  poured  into 
its  coffers.  It  made  big  Investments  in  sugar 
re&nerles,  banks,  cotton  presses,  and  land. 
To  accommodate  people  who  could  not  afford 
to  buy  a  lottery  ticket  but  could  scrape  to- 
gether a  few  pennies  for  a  policy  ticket, 
policy  booths  were  set  up.  with  local  politi- 
cians hired  to  handle  the  daily  drawings. 
The  company  could  offer  hundreds  of  jobs, 
obtainable  only  on  reconunendatlon  from 
State  legislators  w  other  politicians.  When 
opposition  began  to  motmt  it  secretly  pur- 
chased a  controlling  Interest  In  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat.  Judges,  Gover- 
nors, and  U.S.  Senators  owed  their  posts  to 
it. 

The  company  eventually  built  up  a  politi- 
cal machine  that  enabled  it  to  control  the 
entire  State,  and  Its  influence  was  felt 
throtighout  the  Nation.  On  Jxily  30,  1890, 
President  Benjamin  Harrison  sent  a  special 
message  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  that 
said,  in  part:  "The  people  of  all  the  States 
are  debauched  and  defrauded.  The  National 
Capital  has  become  a  subheadquarters  of 
the  Louisiana  Lottery  Co.  Severe  and  effec- 
tual legislation  should  be  promptly  enacted 
to  enable  the  Post  Office  Department  to  pxirge 
the  mail  of  all  letters,  newspapers  and  cir- 
culars relating  to  the  business."  On  Sep- 
tember 18  of  that  year  Congress  enacted  a 
law  which  made  It  a  criminal  offense  to 
deposit  lottery  matter  In  the  U.S.  mall. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  Louisiana's  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  were  mounting  a  fight 
against  the  lottery.  Edward  Douglas  White, 
a  New  Orleans  lawyer  who  later  became  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  gained  na- 
tional prominence  for  his  courageous  lead- 
ership in  efforts  to  combat  the  powerful  lot- 
tery Interests.  In  the  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion of  1892  the  lottery  was  the  principal 
Issue.  The  company's  paid  emissaries  trav- 
eled throughout  the  State  praising  its  benev- 
olence and  emphasizing  the  revenue  that 
would  result  from  renewal  of  the  charter. 
As  a  clinching  argument,  they  declared  that 
white  supremacy  depended  on  the  company's 
continued  existence.  Fresh  In  the  minds  of 
the  citizens,  however,  were  the  Intolerable 
economic,  social,  and  political  evils  that  had 
stemmed  from  the  lottery's  operations,  and 
It  was  voted  out  of  existence. 

In  his  definitive  study  of  American  lotteries 
from  colonial  days  to  the  1890's  (published  In 
book  form  as  "Fortune's  Merry  Wheel"  by 
HiU-vard  University  Press  In  1960) ,  Historian 
John  S.  Pzell  concluded : 

'If  history  teaches  anything,  a  study  of 
over  1,300  legal  lotteries  In  the  United  States 
proves  these  things:  (that)  they  cost  more 
than  they  brought  In  If  their  total  impact  on 


society  is  reckoned;  and  that  In  160  years' 
experience  Indicates  clearly  that  the  most 
careful  supervision  cannot  eradicate  the  In- 
evitable abuses  In  a  system  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  fraud." 

Yet  only  a  few  years  ago  the  New  York 
State  constitution  was  amended  to  permit 
the  operation  in  that  State  ai  bingo  games 
"for  religious  and  charitable  purposes."  A 
law  that  became  effective  January  1,  1958, 
created  a  State  lottery  control  commission, 
gave  it  an  annual  appropriation  of  $250,000 
and  empowered  It  to  employ  a  staff  to  super- 
vise the  bingo  laws.  The  New  York  scheme 
had  barely  started  when  It  was  rocked  by  a 
scandal  that  attracted  nationwide  attention. 
At  the  conclusion  of  an  Investigation  and 
public  hearings  conducted  in  1961  the  State 
commission  of  investigation  iSBued  an  official 
report  stating : 

"Every  regiilatory  provision  in  the  law  has 
been  violated.  Revenues  which  should  have 
gone  to  charitable  purp>oses  were  misappro- 
priated in  substantial  amounts  •  •  *. 
Otherwise  decent  citizens  were  duped  or 
persuaded  to  commit  fraudulent  acts  and 
shameful  infractions  of  the  law.  Public  of- 
ficials who  were  charged  with  the  direct 
responsibility  for  supervision  ©f  the  legalized 
gaming  were  corrupted  *  •  '•  The  number 
of  bingo  halls  controlled  by  commercial 
renters  has  mushroomed  •  *  *.  The  testi- 
mony adduced  at  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate hearings  Indicates  a  woeful  weakness  in 
the  observance  and  in  the  enforcem.ent  of  the 
bingo  laws.  The  conditions  which  have  de- 
veloped in  the  short  time  since  bingo  was 
legalized  In  this  State  cannot  be  tolerated." 

Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  appointed  Thomas 
B.  Gilchrist,  a  prominent  lawyer,  to  look 
Into  the  matter.  On  January  12,  19G2.  Gil- 
christ reported : 

"Evils  have  permeated  all  phases  of  con- 
trol and  conduct  of  bingo  at  all  levels 
•  •  *.  The  professional  promoters  who 
operated  before  the  laws  were  passed,  and 
who  were  all  well  known  to  larw  enforcement 
officials,  all  continued  their  operations  after 
legislation  •  •  *.  Human  frailties  being 
what  they  are,  it  is  dlfflcult  to  predict 
whether  this  area  of  legalized  gambling  will 
ever  be  successfully  administered  and  en- 
forced." 

And  it  should  be  recognized  that  problems 
arising  from  limited  legalization  of  bingo 
games  are  not  comparable  in  magnitude  with 
those  that  stem  from  State-authorized  lot- 
teries or  off-track  betting,  schemes  in  which 
the  general  public  participates. 

Though  past  experience  shculd  serve  as  a 
red  fiag  halting  all  blithely  proposed  gam- 
bling schemes,  agitation  constantly  recurs 
for  legalization  of  lotteries,  ofl-track  betting, 
slot  machines,  or  casino  gambling.  Perhaps 
the  only  thing  we  actually  learn  from  his- 
tory is  that  we  learn  nothing  from  history. 
II 

Almost  every  proposal  to  legalize  gambling 
is  advanced  as  means  of  raising  revenue.  It 
is  assumed  that  since  only  those  who  gamble 
anyway  will  patronize  the  ventures,  the  vol- 
rune  of  gambling  will  not  be  appreciably  in- 
creased and  the  State  will  derive  needed 
fluids  without  creating  additional  economic 
and  social  problems.  It  is  further  claimed 
that  through  a  licensing  syetem  gambling 
will  be  controlled,  the  racketeering  element 
will  be  eliminated  along  witli  illegal  gam- 
bling, and  official  corruption  will  be  ended. 
History  reveals  however  that  legalization  has 
always  resulted  in  removal  of  such  effective 
control  as  previously  existed. 

That  greatly  Increased  sales  of  legitimate 
merchandise  result  from  display  of  products 
and  from  advertising  is  likewise  true  of 
gambling  ventures.  Through  advertisements 
in  the  press,  over  the  airwav«s,  and  on  bill- 
boards people  are  urged  to  enter  the  wager- 
ing game.  With  gambling  establishments 
readily  available  to  the  general  public  (In- 
cluding   people    who    would    not    otherwise 


gamble),  and  with  constant  sales  pres£--,re 
exerted  to  persuade  people  to  take  a  chai:ce. 
It  would  be  strange  indeed  If  the  volume  of 
gambling  did  not  greatly  Increase — particu- 
larly among  members  of  the  lower  econonic 
groups  to  whom  the  emotional  appeal  to  g-.iln 
wealth  through  wagering  Is  strongest  even 
thoxigh  they  can  least  afford  to  take  such 
a  chance. 

Any  State  that  embraces  legalized  gi-.n:- 
bllng  departs  from  Its  prof>er  function  of 
encouraging  thrift  and  productive  enter- 
prise among  its  citizens  when  it  spurs  tl>  m 
to  take  part  in  its  new  form  of  reveni.e- 
raising.  After  it  adopted  its  lottery  de- 
signed to  raise  money  for  schools.  New  Han.p- 
shlre  engaged  in  a  sales  campaign.  Head;;-.iT 
the  staff  employed  to  administer  the  enure 
program  Is  high -salaried  Edward  J.  Power/. 
On  June  8,  1964,  the  National  Obser\'er  c,  r- 
ried  this  note:  "In  less  than  a  year  the  ener- 
getic Mr.  Powers  has  assembled  a  staff  <,i 
15.  spread  his  'prosweepstakes'  message  wiir. 
evangelistic  fervor  all  over  New  Hampsli'.r:, 
and  masterminded  the  decisions  Involved  ::i 
getting  the  sweepstakes  underway."  0:i 
July  15  of  that  year  the  first  drawing  ■«,,.> 
held.  The  second  ticket  drawn  was  one  he'd 
by  an  8-year-old  boy  from  Vermont  whote 
mother  had  bought  eight  tickets,  althou;:; 
she  was  an  avowed  opponent  of  gamblii..- 
Obviously,  the  easy  availability  of  tlcke.. -, 
along  with  the  sales  pitch  directed  by  tl.e 
State,  is  encouraging  gambling  among  peop:.  . 
even  small  children,  who  would  not  otherw;  e 
take  part  in  it. 

Ill 

It  is  impossible  to  devise  a  legalization 
scheme  that  will  be  free  from  the  influer.  e 
of  criminals  and  racketeers.  In  fact,  In  maiiv 
instances  racketeers  have  provided  the  b- - 
hind-the-scene  influence  working  for  leg.l- 
ization.  This  was  true  In  New  York,  whore 
though  legalization  of  bingo  was  aJleged  to  '  e 
for  the  benefit  of  religious  and  charltat  e 
causes,  the  guiding  genius  behind  format:  r. 
of  the  New  York  Committee  for  Legalizat:  p. 
of  Bingo  was  one  William  P.  Buckner,  an  f  - 
convict  and  swindler  who  formerly  had  br .  :■. 
employed  in  Las  Vegas  gambling  casinos  ht  •! 
who  had  had  connections  with  racket-o]>i : - 
ated  casinos  in  Havana.  In  1961  the  N'.v 
York  State  commission  of  investigat;<  :^. 
reported : 

"Nothing  short  of  amazing  is  the  fact  tl;  ■• 
names  of  persons  of  prominence  in  rellgic's. 
veterans,  and  civic  groups  appeared  on  t:  e 
letterhead  of  this  committee  •  •  •  offic:;  Is 
and  legislators  of  the  city  and  State  wio 
bombarded  with  letters  from  the  commit'- c 

•  *  •  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prf  - 
sures  generated  by  this  lobby  which  Buck;-'  - 
directed  and  inspired  had  the  desired  effe  i 

*  *   *.    Within  3  years  bingo  was  legalize'.: 
And  after  legalization  Buckner  controll.  • 

operated,  or  was  financially  Interested  in  .;t 
least  14  authorized  and  licensed  organ!.-  - 
tions  sponsoring  bingo  games  at  4  differr  t 
locations.  The  major  share  of  the  pre  > 
from  those  operations  went  to  Buckner  .  .  J 
his  professional  gambling  associates. 

In  Nevada,  the  only  State  that  has  licen.-ecl 
almost  all  forms  of  gambling,  the  casi;:' s 
have  served  as  magnets  to  attract  crimir  n 
and  racketeering  elements  from  all  parts  i 
the  Nation.  In  a  number  of  instances  b:.;- 
name  racketeers  have  been  revealed  as  t  :e 
proprietors  of  plush  casinos:  Benjair.  n 
"Bugsy"  Siegel  and  Benny  Binion.  for  ;:  - 
stance,  and  others  of  similar  infamt  ,:s 
repute.  A  determined  effort  in  recent  ye.irs 
by  Nevada  authorities  to  keep  notoric  i  = 
gangsters  from  frequenting  the  gamblii.c 
resorts  has  met  with  indifferent  resti)-- 
When  an  official  edict  barred  powerful  ga;  g 
leader  Marshall  Catfano  from  Nevada's  ca  i- 
no6,  he  challenged  the  State  officials  in  a 
oom^  action  claiming  his  civil  rights  h  d 
been  violated.  When  In  1963  the  license  f 
a  Lake  Tahoe,  Nev..  gambling  resort  w  ..'^ 
revoked.  It  was  proved   that  the  power:  ul 
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Capwne  gangster  Sam  Glancana,  who  had 
been  ordered  barred  from  all  such  establish- 
ments in  the  State,  had  been  a  guest  of  the 
licensee  for  almost  2  weeks. 

Gambling  has  traditionally  been  the 
r.nderworld's  principal  source  of  revenue — 
r.ot  because  it  Is  legal  or  illegal  as  the  case 
may  be,  but  because  it  Is  lucrative.  The 
•juderworld  inevitably  gains  a  foothold  under 
.tny  licensing  system.  If  State  authorities 
establish  the  vast  policing  system  rigid  supwr- 
\ision  requires,  the  underworld  merely  pro- 
vides Itself  with  "fronts"  who  obtain  the 
licenses,  with  actual  ownership  remaining  in 
its  own  hands;  and  it  receives  a  major  share 
of  the  profits. 

If  the  State  takes  over  actual  operation 
or  lotteries  of  off-track  betting  shops,  the 
underworld  eventually  establishes  rival  Il- 
legal operations,  thus  avoiding  payment  of 
:ces  and  placing  the  State-operated  venture 
It  a  competitive  disadvantage.  And  if,  as  Is 
:requently  contended,  the  police  cannot 
successfully  suppress  gambling  operations 
before  legalization,  they  certainly  will  have 
It'ss  success  In  suppressing  unauthorized 
g.mibling  after  legalization.  Neither  the 
public  nor  the  authorities  (including  the 
toiu-ts)  will  evidence  much  concern  over  an 
li  legal  operation  when  the  State  is  engaged 
;:i  operation  of  the  same  type  of  venture.  A 
iirincipal  argtiment  advanced  by  proponents 
lI  parimutuel  gambling  has  been  that  since 
v.agering  will  be  limited  to  those  who  can 
;ifIord  to  visit  the  racetrack  enclosure,  book- 
making  establishments  with  their  attendant 
evils  will  be  eliminated;  Instead,  the  race- 
track Inevitably  becomes  a  base  of  opera- 
Kons  for  a  vast  Illicit  bookmaking  empire. 

IV 

Of  primary  concern,  however,  is  the  tre- 
mendous Increase  In  the  volume  of  gambUng 
that  inevitably  follows  legalization.  Though 
the  New  Hampshire  lottery  \&  still  in  its  in- 
:\ncy,  evidence  of  an  ominous  nature  has 
ii'.ready  appeared.  An  article  in  the  Septem- 
ber 4,  1964,  New  York  Times  reported  on 
preparations  for  a  drawing: 

"They  are  po\n-lng  into  this  town  (Salem) 
by  the  thousands  each  day  to  buy  tickets 
I $6  million  worth  at  $3  each).  From  the 
teenage  waitress  •  •  •  to  a  Jockey's  wife 
•  •  •  Salem  is  in  a  tizzy  of  anticipation. 
Its  normal  population  of  about  15,000  has 
)>allooned    to    a    transient    25.000   •    •   •.      A 

.tnitor  has  shown  up  each  week  to  buy  hun- 
dreds of  tickets  on  behalf  of  friends  and 
ft  hers  who  commissioned  him  to  represent 

hem." 
This  year  New  Hampshire  hopes  to  double 

he  sale  of  tickets.  And  since  the  sweepstakes 

ommission  controls  the  lottery  at  every 
.^vel  and  the  liquor  salesmen  who  purvey 
:  he  tickets  are  full-time  State  employees,  the 

■pportunities  for  building  iip  a  powerful 
;iolitical  machine  controlled   by  the    lotterv 

re  unlimited. 

Influential  in  England's  enactment  of  its 
Betting  and  Gaming  Act  of  1960,  which  per- 
•nitted  the  licensing  of  betting  shops,  was 
•iie  argument  that  it  is  unfair  to  deny  the 
■netting  privilege  to  those  unable  to  partron- 

•e  racing  enclosures.  Following  enactment 
of  the  act  the  volume  of  gambling  soared. 
On  June  1,  1961,  betting  office  licenses 
•otaled  8.802:    a  year  later.  13.340;    the  next 

ear,  around  16.000.    A  scholarly  study  made 

■  ■■\  1963  determined  that  as  a  result  of  the 
•-'galization  of  betting  shops  the  volume  of 
ambling  had  increased  fourfold,  and  that 

■  housands  of  new  citizens  had  been  attracted 
o  gambling  activities.  The  Increase  had 
een  greatest  In  the  lowest  Income  stratum. 

\s  a  result  of  the  diversion  of  family  re- 
lurces  to  betting  the  number  of  defaults 
n  debts  owned  small  shopkeepers  had  in- 
reased  sharply.  In  many  localities  shop- 
:•  epers  were  organizing  to  prevail  on  local 
.  ensing  authorities  to  keep  betting  shops 


out  of  their  neighborhoods.  And  new  forms 
of  gambUng  had  appeared  to  satisfy  the  pub- 
lic's increased  appetite  for  wagermg. 

Addressing  the  University  of  Chicago  Liaw 
School  alumni  association  on  April  30  last 
year,  Arthur  L.  Goodhart,  professor  of  Juris- 
prudence at  University  College,  Oxford,  and 
chairman  of  the  Intemation  Law  Associa- 
tion, noted  that  the  previous  English  law  had 
been  criticized  on  the  ground  that  It  favored 
the    rich    against    the    poor.      However: 

"Those  who  were  Influenced  by  this  perfer- 
vid  egalitarianlsm  did  not  stop  to  think  that 
It  might  be  more  serious  for  a  poor  man,  and 
especially  for  his  family,  to  lose  money  on 
bets  than  it  was  for  a  wealthy  one.  Un- 
fortunately, Parliament  was  convinced  that 
these  objections  to  the  existing  law  were  so 
serious  that  In  1960  it  enacted  the  Betting 
and  Gaming  Act  which  has  made  legal  al- 
most all  forms  of  gambimg.  The  wave  of 
gambling  that  has  spread  over  the  whole 
country  has  proved  to  be  far  greater  than 
anyone  expected.  The  moral  and  economic 
consequences  of  this  freedom  to  gamble  are 
only  beginning  to  show." 

And  writing  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  for 
May  31.  1964,  Arthxu-  Veysey,  the  paper's 
London  bureau  chief,  offered  this  testimony: 

"Proponents  of  the  bill  expected  that  by 
legalizing  cash  betting  the  Government  would 

eliminate  Illegal  gambling.  The  reverse 
seems  to  be  happening.  The  number  of  run- 
ners who  collect  bets  has  probably  increased 
Now  and  then  gangsters  have  tried  to  move 
In  on  the  shops.  A  half  dozen  or  so  shops 
have  been  bombed  or  fired  after  their 
owners  declined  demands  for  protection 
money." 

Proponents  of  legalized  gambling  stress 
the  large  amount  of  revenue  that  will  ac- 
crue to  the  State.  But  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  such  projects  are  perhaps  the 
most  wasteful  and  expensive  methods  ever 
devised  to  raise  revenue.  Thousands  of  dol- 
lars must  be  contributed  by  patrons  to  pro- 
duce even  a  relatively  small  amount  for  the 
State.  Even  In  the  more  successful  lotteries, 
the  charitable  or  Government  project  sup-^ 
posed  to  benefit  gets  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  proceeds. 

V 

In  the  final  analysis,  revenue  must  come 
from  productive  enterprise.  Gambling  pro- 
duces no  wealth;  It  merely  redistributes  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  many  into  the  hands 
of  the  few.  A  substantial  share  of  the  money 
wagered  is  "marginal"  money— funds  avail- 
able to  purchase  necessities  or  pay  off  debts 
or  to  gamble.  The  revenue  the  Government 
gets  from  such  marginal  money  wagered  will 
probably  not  offset  the  loss  wmch  should 
have  been  forthcoming  from  taxes  on  the 
legitimate  goods  and  services  purchased. 

Since  the  emotional  appeal  of  gambling  Is 
greatest  among  members  of  the  lower  in- 
come groups,  a  substantial  amount  of  tax 
money  paid  to  people  on  relief  rolls  inevi- 
tably makes  Its  way  Into  legalized  gambling 
operations,  with  a  very  small  portion  re- 
turned therefrom  in  the  form  of  revenue. 
Mass  gambling  generated  by  legalization 
inevitably  increases  relief  costs;  this  is  true 
even  when,  as  in  Nevada,  the  principal  pa- 
trons of  the  ventures  are  out-of-State  visi- 
tors.  Wrote  Editor  Joseph  P.  McDonald  of 
the  Nevada  State  Journal  in  the  May  i960 
Issue  of  the  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Sciences: 

"Prevalence  of  wide-open  gambling  has  in- 
creased the  relief  burdens  for  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Salvation  Army,  and  similar  agencies, 
because  so  many  people,  some  of  whom  have 
families,  come  here  and  lose  all  their 
money  and  are  destitute  •  •  *.  Rec- 
ognized by  right-thinking  people  as  a  waste- 
ful, nonproductive  business  with  absolutely 
no  moral  basis  for  existence,  gambling  on  a 
wide-open    plane     In    Nevada     Is    here     to 


stay  •  •  • .  The  whole  thing  has  worked  Into 
the  State's  economic  and  business  life  to 
such  an  extent  that  It  would  be  difficult  to 
repeal  the  law." 

In  Its  study  of  lotteries  the  Tax  Institute 
of  America  stated : 

"The  lottery  urge  Is  only  one  manifesta- 
tion of  the  pervasive  current  search  for  Santa 
Claus  in  financing  public  services  •  •  • .  So 
the  great  game  of  dodging  the  financial  bur- 
den becomes  Increasingly  complicated,  as 
painless  panaceas  are  feverishly  sought.  Yet 
no  matter  how  many  ingenious  schemes  we 
devise,  sooner  or  later  we  learn  with  each  of 
them  that  there  Is  no  Santa  Claus  and  there 
Is  no  panacea.  In  the  long  run,  'painless' 
methods  frequently  turn  out  to  be  the  most 
painful." 

Many  people  do  not  consider  gambling 
morally  wrong.  And  In  fact  most  regulatory 
laws  do  not  affect  "private"  gambling;  they 
are  directed  at  the  business  of  gambUng — a 
business  of  exploitation,  pure  and  simple. 
And  while  the  moral  aspects  of  gambling  by 
individuals  may  be  subject  to  doubt,  there 
is  no  question  about  the  moral  aspects  of  a 
State  policy  that  adopts  legalized  gambling 
as  a  means  of  raising  fluids.  If  It  Is  not  Im- 
moral, It  Is  certainly  highly  unethical  for  a 
State  or  any  other  government  body  to  en- 
gage In  the  gambling  business,  with  all  Its 
evil,  social,  and  economic  effects.  Resort  to 
such  endeavor  savors  of  a  "pubUc  be 
damned"  policy  based  on  a  quest  for  revenue 
regardless  of  the  means  used  and  the  social 
consequences  that  are  sure  to  follow. 

IFrom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  25, 
1965] 

The  332,812  Losixs 

New  Hampshire  has  Just  announced  332,812 
losers.  These  are  the  persons  who  paid  $3 
for  a  lottery  ticket  on  next  September  4's 
sweepstakes  race,  and  came  up  with  a  big. 
round,  fat  goose  egg  for  their  wasted  money. 

Of  course.  New  Hampshire  Is  not  publiciz- 
ing this  long  list  of  In-State  and  out-of-State 
losers.  Instead  It  is  concentrating  on  the 
522  persons — the  one  out  of  every  639 — who 
drew  tickets  which  will  eventually  pay  their 
holders  as  yet  undetermined  sums. 

Naturally,  it  soimds  much  more  inviting  to 
say  that  522  persons  were  winners.  But  It  is 
part  of  the  turned -around  world  of  gambling 
that  one  considers  a  thimbleful  of  winners 
more  important  than  a  stadiumful  of  losers, 
even  though  In  a  moral  sense  all  are  losers. 

We  continue  to  find  It  sad  that  an  Amer- 
ican State — above  all  a  supposedly  frugal 
Yankee  State — could  have  Joined  the  ranks 
of  those  deluded  areas  which  believe  that 
they  can  solve  problems  by  creating  new  ones. 
Indeed,  there  Is  scKnethlng  Inexpressibly 
shameful  in  a  public  entity  deluding  the 
public  Into  hoping  to  get  something  for  noth- 
ing. (According  to  these  particular  odds  the 
average  player  would  have  had  to  have  begun 
buying  a  yearly  ticket  In  the  year  A.D.  1326 
to  have  had  a  chance  to  win.)  We  hope  that 
there  will  be  an  adequate  revival  of  moral, 
spiritual,  and  Intellectual  strength  In  New 
Hampshire  to  rid  the  State  of  this  deliberate 
fraud  upon  so  many  unthinking  individuals. 


Pittsburgh:  How  One  City  Did  It 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
May  22  issue  of  Saturday  Review  includes 
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'a  number  of  worthwhile  special  reports 
on  the  subject  of  air  pollution.  One  of 
th^n  pays  appropriate  tribute  to  the 
pioneer  efforts  in  this  area  by  my  own 
city  of  Pittsburgh.  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude that  article,  entitled  "Pittsburgh: 
How  One  City  Did  It,"  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks : 

PnTSBtmoH:  How  One  Citt  Did  It 
(By  Ted  O.  Thackrey) 

It '8  possible  in  Pltteburgh,  Pa.,  these  days 
to  wear  a  white  shirt,  or  a  white  dress,  from 
dawn  to  dusk  and  oome  bc»ne  almost  spot- 
less. Housewives  are  able  to  hang  out  a 
wash  on  a  sunny  morning  in  Pittsburgh,  if 
they  are  so  minded,  without  having  the  load 
to  do  over  by  noon  because  of  sootfall  and 
dust.  The  downtown  skyscrapers,  or  most 
of  them  at  any  rate,  appear  newly  con- 
structed, though  it  may  have  been  5  years  or 
more  since  the  e\xci&ix  was  washed  or  blasted. 
Since  the  middle  or  late  forties,  a  generation 
has  grown  up  in  Pitt^urgh  that  on  any 
day  coxUd  look  up  and  see,  of  aU  urban 
wonders,  the  sky. 

Before  the  forties,  however,  generations 
lived  in  Pittsburgh — once  known  a£  the 
smoky  city — that  often  found  it  dlfflcxUt  to 
see  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  Today 
Pittsburgh,  the  once  miirky  steeltown  at  the 
Junction  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela 
Rivers,  is  one  of  America's  cleaner  cities.  It 
haa,  for  example,  only  half  the  dustfall  regis- 
tered in  New  York  City;  30  tons  per  square 
mile  per  month  on  the  average,  compared 
with  New  York  City's  cuirent  60  tons. 

The  story  of  the  Pittsburgh  renaissance 
reaches  back  over  more  than  three  decades 
and  Is  by  no  means  concluded.  It  bias  been 
and  continues  to  be  a  bitter,  emotionally 
charged  battle  to  keep  the  atmosphere  pure 
enough  to  breathe  and  clean  enough  to  see 
through.  The  struggle  to  rid  the  mighty 
rivers  of  poUutants  and  to  halt  the  despoiling 
of  the  land  has  barely  begun. 

Goal  and.  steel  interests,  along  with  the 
railroads,  were  not  only  the  job-giving  life- 
blood  of  Plttsbvirgh  but  were  also  the  chief 
despoilers  of  air,  land,  and  water  in  the  old 
days.  But  Pittsburgh  also  had  many  men  of 
determination  and  vision  who  foresaw  that 
Pittsburgh  coTild  choke  Itself  to  death  on  the 
smoke  and  fumes  belching  from  factory  and 
locomotive  chlmr.eys.  The  flght  for  clean 
air  really  began  late  in  1939,  but  it  was  7 
grimy  years  before  any  specific  results  could 
be  seen. 

Leading  industrial  and  business  executives, 
Including  representatives  of  the  steel  indiis- 
try,  sparked  the  renaissance  through  forma- 
tion of  the  Allegheny  Conference  on  Com- 
munity Development.  By  1942  another  civic 
group,  the  United  Smoke  Council,  was  formed 
by  142  men  and  women  from  71  organizationB. 
World  War  n  was  on — and  the  United  Smoke 
Council  entered  the  battle  on  i>atriotic 
grounds;  smoke  control.  It  proclaimed,  was 
essential  to  save  fuel  needed  for  war  produc- 
tion. 

By  1943  an  antismoke  ordinance  had  been 
passed.     It  provided  that  as  of  October  1 

of  that  year  privf.te  homes  were  to  burn  only 
smokeless  coal,  ;"eci  to  furnaces  by  stokers. 
But  the  efTeclive  date  of  the  ordinance  was 
eventually  postponetl  to  March  1945.  partly 
because  of  opposition  from  soft-coal  inter- 
ests and  partly  because  there  weren't  enough 
stokers  and  other  smoke  control  equipment 
to  go  around.  Meanwhile,  rallies,  meetings, 
and  membership  campaigns  in  the  flght  for 
smoke  control  were  almost  continuous.  Fi- 
nally, In  1945,  the  United  Smoke  Council  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Committee  on  Smoke 
Abatement,  a  subdivision  of  the  AUegheny 
Conference  on   Community  Development. 

But  something  else  took  place  in  1945  that 
dramatized  the  struggle  for  clean  air  so 
prominently  that  most  of  Pittsburgh's  pop- 
ulation had  to  take  sides:  David  L.  Lawrence. 


an  independent  and  well-to-do  Industrialist, 
campaigned  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  mayor,  and  his  major  appeal  was  to  those 
who  wanted  smoke  control. 

Not  everyone  wanted  smoke  control  by  any 
means.  Householders  were  told  that  smoke- 
less fuel  would  cost  them  deatly  and  that 
smoke  control  would  drive  industry  from 
Pittsburgh;  that  it  would  become  a  Jobless 
ghost  town  if  the  Lawrence  supporters  had 
their  way.  "Remember  Little  Joe,"  read  the 
opposition  placards.  ("Little  Joe"  was  a  per- 
Eoniflcation  of  "the  little  man"  who  would 
have  to  buy  smokeless  coal,  stokers,  and  other 
conversion  equipment  If  smoke  control  laws 
were  enforced.)  It  was  a  tough  battle,  but 
Lawrence  won  the  nomination  ^d  the  elec- 
tion. And  he  proved  to  be  a  mun  who  kept 
his  campaign  promises,  particularly  where 
smoke  control  was  concerned. 

One  key  to  Lawrence's  campelgn  was  an 
impressive  fact  sheet  about  the  high  cost  of 
atmospheric  pollution.  Respected  physicians 
said  flatly  that  Pittsburgh  was  not  a  healthy 
place  to  live,  and  statistics  oa  respiratory 
diseases  appeared  to  bear  them  cut  (in  1945. 
for  example,  Pittsburgh  led  the  Nation  in 
deaths  from  pnetunonia).  It  was  disclosed 
that  40  industrial  firms  had  decided  to  leave 
Pittsburgh  becavise  of  smoke,  smog,  and  im- 
piu"e  air,  as  well  as  because  of  a  recurring 
danger  from  floods  and  contaminated  water. 
A  department  store  estimated  that  on  one 
Winter  day  alone,  smog  soiled  merchandise 
and  home  fiu-nlshings  so  seriously  that  the 
loss  in  cleaning  bills  and  markdowns  was 
$25,000.  Nevertheless,  the  coal  industry  and 
the  railroads  continued  to  oppose  clean  air 
efforts  on  economic  grounds. 

In  1946,  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and 
other  civic  groups  Joined  the  Allegheny  Con- 
ference fight  to  extend  air-pollution  efforts 
to  all  of  Allegheny  County,  Pittsburgh  had 
discovered  what  many  other  regions  have 
stlU  failed  to  grasp :  that  ixjlluted  air  knows 
no  political  boundaries,  it  drifts  over  borders 
and  chokes  communities  imparttelly.  Mayor 
Lawrence  was  deep  into  the  flght  by  now. 
meeting  around  the  clock  with  industrial 
leaders.  In  1947,  during  a  stalemate  in  the 
general  assembly  in  Harrisburg  over  legisla- 
tion to  permit  cotintywlde  control  of  air 
pollution,  one  of  the  major  opponents  capit- 
ulated. The  Pennsylvania  Raifroad,  which 
not  only  hauled  but  burned  ccal  feared  a 
loss  of  freight  tonnage  and  was  also  worried 
about  the  enormous  cost  of  converting  coal- 
burning  locomotives  to  dlesels.  At  that 
point  Richard  King  Mellon,  most  powerful 

of  the  city's  financial  and  industrial  giants. 
was  persuaded  to  use  his  influeace  with  the 
Pennsy's  directors.  The  opposition  died 
away,  and  the  legislation  passedT 

By  this  time  Pittsburgh  was  basking  in 
some  of  the  benefits  of  afi:  pollution  control. 
Two  years  after  its  smoke  control  ordinance 
went  into  effect,  visibility  in  downtown  Pitts- 
burgh had  improved  67  percent  and  there  was 
a  39  percent  improvement  in  days  of  sun- 
shine observable.  The  pall  of  smoke  was 
thinning  out. 

Under    the    ordinance,    factofles.    homes, 

steamboats,  and  locomotives  were  required 
to  burn  smokeless  fuels  or  insta.ll  smoke- 
consuming  devices.  River  boats,  which  had 
once  fouled  the  atma-^phere,  converted  to 
diesel  burners.  Apartment  houses,  churches, 
hotels,  and  office  buildings  converted  to  gas 
fuel.  Schools  installed  stoking  equipment 
and  went  to  smokeless  coal.  Private  homes, 
however,  were  once  more  exempted  for  a 
year,  chiefly  because  of  the  combined  opposi- 
tion of  the  owners  and  unions  involved  in 
soft-coal  production. 

By  1952  industry,  public  utilities,  railroads, 
and  municipalities  in  Allegheny  Countv  were 
at  work  on  a  $200  naillion  air  poJluUon  con- 
trol program.  In  that  year  a  saving  of  $26 
million  was  estimated  for  Pittsburgh  in 
cleaning  bills  alone.    Household  laimdry  bUls 


dropped  $5,500,000.  Visibility  was  up  77  per- 
cent over  1945.  And  no  one  even  tried  to 
estimate  the  benefits  to  physical  and  mental 
health.  In  the  past  10  years,  the  132  open- 
hearth  furnaces  in  Pittsburgh  have  f ovmd  out 
how  to  limit  smoke  and  fly  ash.  and  are  now 
working  on  methods  of  screening  dust  from 
open-hearth  gas. 

The  Btireau  of  Air  Pollution  Control  of  the 
Allegheny  County  Health  Department  reports 
that  despite  record  steel  production  last  year 
and  In  the  first  quarter  of  1965,  the  basic 
downward  trend  in  dtistfall  continue? 
(though  in  April  of  this  year  the  dustfaU 
registered  30  tons  per  square  mile  per  month . 
compared    with    1962's    average    of    only    27 

tons.)  And  a  10- year  report  made  available 
by  Thomas  E.  Ptircell,  chief  engineer  for  the 
Bureau  of  Air  Pollution  Control,  shows  &n 
almost  contintiing  drop  from  1954  through 
1964. 

Sunny  Pittsburgh  has  come  a  long  way 
since  the  1940's.  Most  residents  and  Indtis- 
tries  now  believe  In  pollution  control — at 
least  in  the  atmosphere.  But  other  troubles 
persist.  DispK)6al  of  rubbish,  garbage,  and 
waste  by  municipalities  is  still  a  major  prob- 
lem. Sulphur  contaminants,  carcinogens, 
and  other  airborne  health  hazards  are  Just 
coming  under  serlotas  study  by  health  de- 
partment laboratories,  aided  by  Federal 
grants.  And  the  State  Is  only  now  prepar- 
ing legislation  to  eliminate  the  privileged 
status  of  mines  and  make  acid  drainage  sub- 
ject to  the  same  regxilations  as  other  indus- 
trial waste  pouring  into  Pennsylvania's 
streams  and  rivers.  The  mining  industry  is, 
of  course,  opposed.  The  cost  of  avoiding  such 
draining,  it  says,  would  bankrupt  every  mine. 

To  anyone  who  was  around  30  years  ago, 
the  arguments  sound  somewhat  familiar! 
But  the  participants  in  the  struggle  have  at 
least  one  advantage  this  time:  On  good  days 
they  can  enjoy  Pittsburgh's  fresh  air  and 
bright  sunshine. 
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Let  There  Be  Light  in  Istanbul 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  R(X}ERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  Palm  Beach  Times  one  of  the 
newspapers  in  my  district  printed  an  edi- 
torial calling  for  a  more  reasoned  and 
rational  solution  to  the  many  problem."^ 
besetting  Turkey  and  Greece  as  a  result 
of  the  CjT>rus  control  issue.  At  this  time 
I  place  that  editorial  in  the  Record  that 
the  appeal  to  reason  which  it  suggested 
to  both  sides  be  considered  a  meritoriou.s 
suggestion: 

[From  tile  Palm  Beach   (Pla.)    Times.  May 

17,  1965] 
Let  Thfp.e  Be  Light  in  Istanbit, 

The  bitter  struggle  for  control  of  Cyprus, 
which  flared  anew  last  sxunmer.  has  revive<i 
another  ancient  feud  that  threatens  to  be 
even  more  serious. 

It  involves  not  only  Greeks  and  Turks.  bi;t 
millions  of  Orthodox  Christians  around  the 
world. 

Briefly,  this  is  the  situation:  On  the  Islanci 
of  Cj-prus,  a  Greek  majority  holds  the  upper 
hand  over  a  Turkish  minority.  Fighting  ha-; 
died  down,  but  the  Turks  there  live  in  fear 
In  apparent  retaliation,  the  mainland  Turk- 
ish Government  has  been  deporting  Greek 
citizens  living  in  Turkey  and  1b  considerin!- 
expulsion  even  of  Turkish  citizens  of  Grecf: 
extraction. 


In  addition,  it  now  threatens  to  "control" 
or  deport  the  Greek  Orthodox  Ekjumenical 
Patriarchate  from  Istanbul — historic  s^t  of 
Eastern  Christendom — in  violation  of  the 
Lausanne  Treaty  of  1923. 

To  the  250  million  Greek  Orthodox  faith- 
:ul.  this  Is  almost  equivalent  to  the  threat 
I?oman  Catholics  would  see  in  a  move  by  the 
Kalian  Government  to  evict  the  Vatican 
iiom  Rome. 

It  is  the  Turkish  contention  that  the 
Cyprus  issue  is  inseparable  from  the  status  of 
The  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  in  Istanbul. 

Last  month  Premier  Suat  Hayrl  Urguplu 
>.ud  that  "if  Inhuman  and  unbearable  acts 
I'll  Cyprus  continue,  Turkey  must  reconsider 
'.he  (Lausaime)  treaty."    The  implication  is 

•  iiat  the  Patriarchate  Is  a  hostage  of  the 
Cyprus  conflict  and  that  it  will  be  used  to 
;  jrce  the  Turkisti  will  on  Greece. 

This  Ignores  both  history  and  todays  po- 
:.tical  realities. 

Byzantitun-Constantinople-Istanbul  has 
been  the  spiritual  center  of  the  Eastern 
Ciiurch  since  A.D.  324,  and  continued  in  that 
:.>le  even  after  conquest  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  by  the  Turks  and  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople in  1453. 

Despite  continual  periods  of  persecution 
Mnce  that  time,  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
became  the  center  and  source  of  moral,  cul- 
i  viral,  and  religious  enlightenment  for  the 
V  hole  Eastern  world,  on  a  wholly  nonpoliti- 
.  il  basis. 

The  Lausanne  Treaty,  signed  by  the  Gov- 
trnments  of  Great  Britain.  France,  Yugo- 
.-lavia,  Italy,  Rumania,  Japan,  Turkey,  and 
Greece,  reaffirmed  and  solidified  this  status, 
.aaranteelng  its  protection  and  the  free  ex- 
i-.-cise  of  its  prerogatives. 

Now  those  guarantees  again  are  threatened. 
I  :id  the  effects  could  be  disastrous  to  world 
i  eace. 

Under  the  "law  of  the  Jungle,"  the  Turkish 
position  is  understandable.  But  in  the  ac- 
cepted concepts  of  International  law  it  is 
indefensible. 

The  Cyprus  conflict  and  the  status  of  the 
church  are  in  no  way  related.  The  Greeks 
i;i  Turkey  are  innocent  of  any  involvemeiat 
in  the  Cypriot  issue. 

Even  as  a  matter  of  seLf-lnterest.  the 
Turkish  Government  would  seem  to  be  em- 
b.^rking  on  a  foolhardy  course.  Their  pro- 
jected action  against  the  Ecumenical  Pa- 
riarchate  already  has  aroused  the  feelings 
if  Christendom,  and  has  brought  the  dark 
shadow  of  communism  Into  the  pictvre. 

The  Soviet  Union,  always  alert  to  capitalize 
■:i  Internal  strife,  has  hinted  that  it  may  be 
rt-ady  to  resume  imperial  Russia's  traditional 
:  lie  as  protector  of  the  Orthodox  Christians. 
Any  such  development  could  only  mean 
worsening  of  the  relations  between  Greeks 
aid  Turks,  and  between  Turks  and  Christians 
■r  the  world. 

In  the  interests  of  peace,  and  in  the  name 
'  f  humanity,  a  more  enlightened  approach 

•  >  the  issues  is  urgent. 


Speech  by  George  F.  Rand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  28, 1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, an  outstanding  banker  and  civic 
leader,  Mr.  George  F.  Rand,  Jr..  vice 
mesident,  Marine  Trust  Co.  of  Western 


New  York,  delivered  a  speech  before 
Westfield.  N.Y.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
which  I  believe  deserves  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
making  the  partnership  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  work  in  developing  commimity 
resources. 

Mr.  Rand  makes  his  points  with  a 
clear,  incisive  analysis  of  the  responsibil- 
ity involved  in  making  programs  which 
involve  Federal  funds  work  effectively  to 
raise  the  economic  level  of  a  community. 

His  speech  follows: 

Developing  Commctnity  Resources 

Last  winter  in  Washington  I  made  the 
rounds  of  thp  various  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  community  development.  At 
the  HHTA  I  went  to  the  FHA,  the  URA.  the 
PHA.  the  CFA,  and  the  FNMA  (known  affec- 
tionately by  bankers  as  Fannie  Mae).  Then 
to  SBA  and  at  the  Commerce  Department  the 
ARA  ( which  now  proposes  to  change  to  EDA) . 
At  the  Labor  Department  the  OMAT  ajid 
MDTA.  and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (where  the  depart- 
ments strangely  are  not  alphabetlclzed) .  and 
finally  the  independent  acency  of  OEO  where 
I  learned  how  a  CAO  is  formed.  Of  cotirse. 
New  York  State  is  also  playing  alphabet  with 
the  JDA  and  the  BDC — and.  of  course,  we  all 
belong  to  the  New  York  AIDA. 

But  at  every  one  of  these  Federal  agencies 
I  received  essentially  the  same  story.  Yes. 
we  have  a  fine  program  to  help  local  com- 
munities with  loans,  grants,  subsidies  or 
what-have-you — but  our  program  will  not 
work  without  some  local  Initiative,  some  local 
leadership  dedicated  to  action,  a  local  pro- 
gram of  action,  and  some  local  money  to 
back  up  the  program  and  the  leaders.  This 
then  is  the  essence  of  a  program  to  develop 
community  resources.  Government  can  help, 
but  initiative  and  action  must  come  from 
local  leadership. 

First:  leadership.  Who  are  the  communi- 
ty leaders?  Well,  traditionally,  of  course, 
they  are  the  big  businessmen  of  a  town — the 
bankers.  merchants.  Industrialists.  and 
chamber  of  commerce  like  us  with  an  occa- 
sional pet  politician  or  two.  Maybe,  how- 
ever, leaders  will  come  from  other  soiuces — 
like  labor  unions,  ethnic  groups,  neighbor- 
hood clubs.  PTA's,  and  Just  plain  citizens — 
and  may  be  more  effective  than  the  business 
big  shots.  They  must  be  dedicated  to  an 
action  prc^ram  for  community  development 
and  they  must  be  ready  to  work— not  just  to 
sit  at  head  tables,  attend  receptions,  and  get 
their  pictures  in  the  paper.  They  must  be 
prepared  to  work  together  cooperatively,  and 
finally  they  must  be  able  to  muster  the  sup- 
port of  the  community — or  they  are  not 
leaders. 

Tlie  community  leaders  must  have  a  pro- 
gram of  action.  They  must  know  what  thev 
want  for  the  community,  what  to  do.  and 
how  to  do  It.  They  need  action  but  they  can't 
go  off  half  cocked  without  a  plan;  and  this 
plan  of  action  involves  a  series  of  steps  some 

of  which  may  be  done  concurrently. 

Tlie  first  step  Is  research — a  critical  and 
objective  self-analysis  of  the  commimity  and 
its  position  In  the  regional  and  national 
scheme  of  things.  This  involves  a  thorough 
study  of  the  economy,  geography,  and  struc- 
ture of  natural  resources.  It  means  analy- 
sis of  the  local  force  and  the  area's  popu- 
lation and  population  characteristics.  Then 
an  assessment  of  the  local  man  made  and 
institutional  capital — not  only  physical 
plants  and  business  capital  but  such  things 
as  hospitals,  schools,  public  works,  and  gov- 
ernmental facUIUes.  Remember  we  mtist  be 
honest  with  oiu^elves  (if  not  with  outsldera) . 
We  must  objectively  appraise  our  commu- 
nity's strengths  and  weaknesses.     We  must 


try  to  define  our  position  in  the  regional  and 
national  economy;  and  we  should  then  try 
to  project  this  into  the  future  over,  say.  the 
next  20-30  year  period. 

Building  on  this  analytical  framework,  we 
must  determine  a  set  of  community  objec- 
tives. Subject  to  the  constraints  of  geogra- 
phy.  population,  and  economics,  what  kind 
of  a  community  do  we  want?  Do  we  want 
mass  production  metalworking  Industry? 
Do  we  want  many  more  low-paying  Industrial 
jobs?  Do  we  want  to  emphasize  agriculture? 
Do  we  want  to  be  a  suburban  bedroom  town? 
Or  do  we  want  a  "balanced  community'" 
•  whatever  that  is)?  Only  the  community 
can  decide  this  and  only  after  the  kind  of 
analysis  I  have  mentioned. 

Then  there  must  be  developed  a  rational 
well  thought  out  program  to  attain  these 
objectives.  Such  a  program  will  differ  de- 
pending on  the  nature  and  characteristics  of 
the  community;  there  Is  no  basic  blueprint 
that  can  be  taken  off  the  shelf,  boimd  into 
a  book,  and  sold  at  so  much  per  pound. 
However,  there  are  certain  elements  that 
should  probably  be  borne  In  mind.  Timing 
should  be  in  three  stages — short,  medium, 
and  long  term — some  things  should  be  done 
immediately  (maybe  should  have  been  done 
last  year);  the  intermediate  would  be.  say. 
5-10  year  projects;  and  finally  long  term 
plans  which  will  pay  off  for  otir  children  or 
grandchildren  but  which  may  turn  out  to 
have  the  greatest  potential  of  all.  Secondly, 
all  the  resources  of  the  community  must  be 
mobilized  to  attain  the  objectives  noted. 
This  involves  financial  (like  banking  re- 
sources) .  commercial,  industrial,  human  (In- 
cluding labor) .  and  governmental.  Finally — 
and  possibly  most  Important — all  segments 
of  the  community,  which  have  often  been 
divergent  in  the  past,  must  work  together 
and  cooperate  in  a  common  effort.  The  job 
is  too  important  to  Indulge  in  the  luxuries 
of  traditional  likes  and  dislikes.  We  must 
not  overlook  ovir  weaknesses  but  rather  build 
on  our  strengths  and  work  together  for  well 
defined  community  goals. 

Finally,  we  get  back  to  our  alphabetical 
agencies  and  that  most  essential — and 
scarce — ingredient:  money.  Basically  a  com- 
munity cannot  have  much  of  a  program  or 
its  leaders  cannot  be  really  dedicated  unless 
they  are  willing  to  put  up  where  It  htu-ts — 
in  the  pocketbook.  All  of  the  Federal  and 
State  programs  require  local  financial  sub- 
scription before  being  able  to  obtain  as- 
sistance. Sometimes  it's  10  percent  like  the 
ARA,  20  percent  like  the  JDA  and  SBA  sec- 
tion 502.  10  percent  for  the  various  OEO 
antipoverty  programs,  ■varying  amounts  for 
the  public  works  programs,  etc.  And  I  think 
you'll  agree  it  should  be  that  way;  that  there 
should  be  local  control  and  direction  of  all 
local  development  prograniB.  (In  fact  that 
is  the  way  the  Federal  Governments  wants 
it) .  and  this  is  the  way  it  Is  in  private  busi- 
ness: I  don't  know  of  a  bank  that  vsrill  lend 
100  percent  for  a  private  business  venture. 
This  Is  the  secret  In  Dunkirk  where,  as  you 
know  probably  better  than  I,  the  local  com- 
munity raised  a  half  a  million  dollars  to  . 

enable  ARA  to  finance  Robltn's  new  continu- 
ous casting  steel  mill.  In  Batavia  local  busi- 
nessmen raised  $200,000  to  provide  most  of 
the  equity  for  a  new  half  nUlllon  dollar  plant 
to  manufacture  home  pool  tables  and  other 
recreational  equipment.  Thus  we  must  be 
prepared  to  "put  our  money  where  our  movitli 
is"  if  we  want  to  have  a  worthwhile  develop- 
ment program.  Doing  this  sensibly  and  on 
a  well  planned  basis.  It  is  possible  to  make  a 
local  dollar  go  a  long  way  in  terms  of  com- 
munity development. 

Summarizing  then:  dedicated  leadership 
pliis  a  weU  planned  intelligent  program  plus 
an  adequate  fund  of  local  capital  can  equal 
a  successful  program  for  developing  com- 
munity resources. 
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Reporting  of  Financial  Interests  for 
GoTcniment  Officers 


Poems  of  Leon  Roseman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  wiacx)NsrN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19, 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Impor- 
tant ingredient  of  any  congressional  code 
of  ethics  Is  that  of  periodic  disclosure  of 
financial  holdings  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  hope  that  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress  will  in- 
clude among  its  recommendations  an  or- 
derly procedure  for  such  reporting. 

Along  with  other  Members,  I  have  in 
the  past  made  such  a  financial  disclo- 
sure pending  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
system.. 

Meanwhile,  the  President,  on  May  10, 
1965,  Issued  Executive  Order  No.  11222, 
prescribing  standards  of  ethical  conduct 
for  Government  oflBcers  and  employees. 
The  Executive  order  requires — part  IV, 

section    401 that    executive    branch 

agency  heads  and  top  Presidential  ap- 
pointees shall  submit  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  a  detailed 
reporting  of  financial  interests.  While 
this  Executive  order  does  not  apply  to 
members  of  the  legislative  branch,  I  sub- 
mit herewith  a  statement  responsive  to 
Executive  Order  No.  11222: 

1.  A  Ust  ot  the  names  of  all  corporations, 
companies,  firms,  or  other  business  enter- 
prises, partnerships,  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  educational  or  other  institutions — 

(A)  With  which  he  is  connected  as  an  em- 
ployee, offlcer,  owner,  director,  trtistee,  part- 
ner, adviser,  or  consultant; 

Member,  Wisconsin  Chapter,  National  In- 
etitute  for  Infantile  Paralysis. 

Member,  board  of  visitors,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity College  of  Arts  and  Sciences; 

Director,  American  Youth  Hostel  Asso- 
ciation. 

(B)  In  which  he  has  any  continuing  finan- 
cial Interests,  through  a  pension  or  retire- 
ment plan,  shared  income,  or  otherwise,  as  a 
result  of  any  current  or  prior  employment  or 
business  or  professional  association:  None. 

(C)  In  which  he  has  any  financial  Inter- 
est through  the  ownership  of  stocks,  bonds, 
or  other  sec vurl  ties : 

Metropolitan  Savings  &  Locm  Association. 

Home  Savings  &  Loan  Association. 

Government  of  Israel. 

American  Electric  Power  Co. 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Bank  Stock  Corp.  of  Milwaukee. 

Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co. 

Central  &  Southwest  Corp. 

Johnson  Service  Co. 

Madison  Fund. 

Majestic  Mines,  Ltd. 

Niagara  Share  Co. 

Northwestern  National  Insurance  Co. 

One  William  Street  Fund.  Inc. 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Indiana.  Inc. 

Fuget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Tri -Continental  Corp. 

2.  A  list  of  the  names  of  his  creditors, 
other  than  those  to  whom  he  may  be  In- 
debted by  reason  of  a  mortgage  on  property 
which  he  occupies  as  a  personal  residence 
or  to  whom  he  may  be  indebted  for  current 
and  ordinary  household  and  living  expenses: 
None. 

3.  A  list  of  his  Interests  in  real  property 
or  right*  in  lands,  other  than  property 
which  he  occupies  as  a  personal  residence; 
None. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

or    mCHIGAIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  28, 1965 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
us  find  it  all  too  easy  to  think  of  the  in- 
mates of  our  correctional  iristitutions 
as  troublesome  riflfraff  whose  primary 
needs  are  a  strong  wall  and  food  and 
shelter.  I  wish  to  take  the  privilege  to- 
day of  briefly  calling  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  poetic  accomplish- 
ments of  a  17-year-old  coristituent  in 
my  district,  Mr.  Leon  Roseman,  who  is 
an  inmate  of  a  correctional  institution  of 
the  State,  the  W.  J.  Maxey  Boys  Train- 
ing School  in  Whitmore  Lake,  Mich. 

The  two  poems  reproduced  below, 
chosen  from  two  books  of  poems  recently 
published  by  Leon,  show  clearly  that 
there  is  much  talent  behind  institutional 
walls,  much  talent  to  be  rescued  and  nur- 
tured. 

The  first  poem,  entitled  "I  Who  Has 
Nothing,"  is'  from  "Poems  To  Warm  Your 
Heart  and  Soul,"  dedicated  by  him  "to 
my  mother  and  father."    It  reads: 

I  Who  Has  Nothikg 
I  don't  have  anything;  every  day  is  the  same. 
For  I  have  no  one  you  see. 
Not  one  person  who  cares  for  mc. 
Seems  as  I  am  a  castaway  Jusi  to  live  another 

day. 
I  sit  in  my  lonely  room  and  wonder  why. 
What  can  I  do?     I  can't  cry. 
For  loneliness  can  be  a  dangerous  thing. 
So  times  I  wish  I  could  hang. 
I  will  be  looking  for  the  day 
When  someone  comes  my  way. 

The  second  poem  is  from  "Poems  for 
Young  and  Old,"  as  he  says,  "created 
and  WTitten  by  Leon  Carlton  Rose  Man. 
dedicated  with  all  humility  to  Cheryl 
Jacks." 

Lonely  Am  I 

There  mxist  be  someone, 

Somewhere  for  me. 

Oh  how  I  wish  I  could  see. 

For  a  lonely  person  seems  like  I  always  be. 

There  has  to  be  someone  somewhere  for  me. 

My  mother  and  father  don't  cane. 
Seems  like  I'll  never  anywhere. 
For  If  they  Just  love  me  you  see. 
That  will  be  enough  for  me. 

Lonely,  lonely  arri  I. 
Just  watching  the  days  go  by. 
Drifting  away  like  wood  in  the  |ea. 
For  lonely  I  will  always  be. 

This  youth  author  has  Raptured  the 
sadness  that  is  felt  by  many  of  the  thou- 
sands of  young  people  in  our  land  who  ai-e 
in  institutions,  often  forgotten,  alienated. 

It  is  clearly  evident  to  me.  from  past 
years  of  contact  with  correctional  and 
penal  institutions,  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  increase  the  number  of  coun- 
selors and  psychiatrists  available  to  aid 
the  boys  in  such  institutions,  if  we  are 
to  have  any  real  hope  of  restoring  these 
young  people  to  productive  and  contented 
lives. 

Also,  we  must  continue  to  try  to  en- 
able boys  such  as  Leon  to  live  outside 
an  institution  in  a  familly  setting,  -with 
substitute  parents,   if  necessary.     The 


Rlblcoff  amendment  to  the  social  secu- 
rity bill,  currently  being  considered  in 
the  Senate,  will  help  in  this  regard  by 
providing  money  to  aid  •with  emotionally 
disturbed  children;  his  amendment  de- 
serves our  support. 


The  Teachers  and  the  Taaght  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on. 
of  the  most  fascinating  aspects  of  Mr. 
William  Benton's  last  visit  to  the  Sovifi. 
Union  was  his  interview  with  Nikita 
Khrushchev. 

The  second  part  of  the  "Epilogue:  To 
the  Teachers  and  the  Taught  in  thc 
U.S.S.R."  deals  with  this  interview.  Thi.^ 
is  the  concluding  portion  of  Mr.  Benton'.^ 
article  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  had  thit- 
series  appear  in  the  Congression.ai. 
Record. 

Certainly  it  is  one  of  the  finest  dis- 
cussions of  the  educational  aspects  of 
the  cold  war  which  has  been  written.   My 
most  sincere  congratulations  go  to  M; 
Benton. 

Epilogue,  Part  II,  personal  report: 
"The  Teachers  and  the  Taught  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,"  by  WilUam  Benton,  forme- 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  U.S 
Senator  from  Connecticut;  currentl:. 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  UNESCO  and  U.S 
member  of  its  Executive  Board;  publishc: 
and  chairman.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
appears  below. 

Eph-og 

(EorroR's  Note. — Prior  to  the  replacemen- 
of  Khrushchev  on  October  15,  1964,  Senate  r 
Benton  had  planned  to  conclude  this  report 
stimulated  by  his  Moscow  visit  in  May,  with 
an  account  of  his  visit  with  the  then  Chair- 
man. He  had  titled  this  section,  "Nikit.. 
Khrushchev,  Headmaster."  Although  the  in- 
terview dealt  chiefly  with  political  and  eco- 
nomic questions.  Senator  Benton  felt  It  wa. 
not  Inappropriate  to  an  article  on  Soviet  edu- 
cation. Chairman  Khrushchev,  by  stressiiir 
on  the  world  scene  what  the  Soviets  ca'.: 
r>eaceful  coexistence,  obviously  was  count- 
ing on  what  he  regarded  as  the  ultimate  edu- 
cational, scientific,  and  cultural  superiorir; 
of  the  Soviet  system  to  give  the  U.S.S.R 
victory  over  the  West.  Thiis.  the  U.S.S  R 
and  its  leaders  would  become  the  world' 
intellectual   "headmasters." 

(After     Khrushchev's     downfall,     Senat-  v 
Benton   jestingly   suggested   that   a  suitab> 
subtitle  might  be,  "Nikita  Khrushchev,  Oh 
Boy.  "     He  decided  to  drop  the  chapter.     Bv.' 
the  editors  feel  that  this  Interview  remair. 
relevant  and  tlius  carry  it  here  as  an  epUo;- 
It  has  historical   Interest  as  one   of  Khru- 
shchev's   last    extended    Interviews    with    rr. 
American.     More    Important,    It   may   reflec . 
basic  iKjlicies,  if  not  the  personal  "style."  t< 
be  followed  by  Khrushchev's  Immediate  suc- 
cessors.    No  attempt  has  been  made  to  in- 
clude interpretive  remarks  In  this  section 

OCacials  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Mot- 
sow  suggested  some  "talking  points"  to  dif- 
cuss  with  the  chairman.  TTiese  Includci^ 
brief  notes  about  disarmament,  the  Unlten 
Nations,  Cuba,  southeast  Asia,  Germany,  &;  - 
Viet  agriculture,  and  "the  succession  que-- 


Tion."  The  last  dealt  with  Khrushchev's 
views  of  the  future  leadership  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  rather  delicate  question  to  ask  the 
TO-year-old  man  who  has  the  job,  and  one 
I  did  not  pursue.  Many  of  my  ideas  and 
many  of  the  suggestions  from  the  Embassy 
mrned  out  to  be  unrealistic  for  the  conver- 
sation as  It  developed. 

On  the  day  of  the  Interview  I  stopped  to 
pick  up  Madam  Popova  and  we  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  Klremlin  before  3  o'clock  In  a  big, 
black  Kremlin  limousine.  The  uniformed 
guards  at  the  gate  saluted  crisply,  and  we 
rolled  through  barely  slowing  down.  We 
walked  rapidly  through  the  high-ceilinged 
inner  halls  of  the  18th-century  palace  well 
within  the  Kremlin  walls. 

While  waiting,  I  looked  at  the  trophies  the 
Chairman  had  just  brought  back  from 
Egypt.  There  was  a  striking  model  of  the 
j\swan  Dam,  5  feet  high,  and  In  metal.  There 
was  an  Egyptian  flag,  and  a  painting  framed 
m  brass.  And  there  was  a  bronze  statuette 
.ibout  15  Inches  high  showing  Nasser  and 
Khrushchev  walking  toward  each  other  with 
outstretched  hands. 

But  the  delay  was  short.  With  Madam 
Popova  I  was  ushered  in  to  see  the  Chairman 
even  before  my  appointed  hour.  "Punctual- 
ity, as  they  say,  "Is  the  courtesy  of  kings." 

Khrushchev's  office  was  a  long  rectangular 
.'oom.  The  approach  was  through  a  recep- 
tion room  as  big  as  a  major  hotel  suite.  As 
I  entered,  the  chairman  rose  from  behind 
his  desk  and  walked  toward  me.  Tlie  desk 
was  massive.  It  was  in  the  far  right  corner 
of  the  room  and  that  must  be  80  feet  long. 
Above  the  desk  were  the  anticipated  pictures 
of  Lenin  and  Marx.  In  front  of  the  desk  was 
:^  long  table,  big  enough  to  seat  20  to  30, 
stretching  between  the  desk  and  the  door. 
The  Interpreter  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table 
:n  the  place  normally  reserved  for  the  father 
\t  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  table.  The 
1  hairman  sat  at  his  left  and  I  at  his  right. 
We  faced  each  other  directly.  Madam  Pop- 
>va  sat  at  his  left.  There  were  only  the  four 
>f  us. 

The  chairman  greeted  me  most  cordially. 

His  face  was  deeply  lined  and  impassive,  and 

.-.e  looked  very  tired,  as  the  London  papers 

-iad    reported.      After    wo    were    seated,    he 

:.odded  slowly  as  If  to  say.  "Proceed:  tell  me 

why  you're  here  and  what  you've  been  up  to." 

Accordingly,    through    the    young    Inter- 

p.-eter,  I  began  to  give  him  a  report  of  my 

.  ctivltles    during    my    10    days    in    Moscow, 

mentioning  visits  with   the  various  minls- 

crs.     I  said  I  had  had   an  exliilarating   10 

days    and   suggested    that    more    Americans 

:rhould  visit  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  same 

•pportunlties  I  had  had  for  discussion  with 

's  leaders.    The  chairman  nodded.    He  said 

ittle.     His  eyes  seemed  a  bit  glazed.     I  did 

■lOt  know  whether  I  had  his  attention. 

I  then  eased  Into  political  issues.    I  men- 

•  loned  that  I  felt  the  climate  was  now  more 
ivorable  for  developing  trade  relationships, 

:irach  more  favorable  than  It  had  been  for 
ime  time.     I  said  I  deemed  it  to  be  better 

aider  President  Johnson  than  under  Ken- 
..cdy.  I  discussed  at  some  length  Mikoyan's 
'  urrent    trip    to    Japan    seeking    long-term 

redlts.  I  suggested  the  time  might  be  ripe 
■v>   settle   the   war    debts,    a   necessary   step 

nider  our  Johnson  Act  to  the  granting  of 

redits  with  the  backing  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
.r.ent,  and  I  urged  him  to  consider  this.     I 

•  'Id  him  of  an  English  subsidiary  of  an 
American  company  that  was  negotiating  to 
jiiild  pulp  mills  on  credit.  The  produce 
■'■ould  pay  off  the  loans.  This  was  the  idea 
'  likoyan  was  urging  on  the  Japanese.    I  then 

:.:oted  from  his  speeches  on  living  stand- 
rds.  I  tied  this  up  to  dlsaramament.  I 
iiggested  the  possibility,  which  I  had  dis- 
used several  times  in  the  pervious  10  days. 
:  the  Soviet  Government  setting  up  a  dis- 
rmament  agency  at  the  ministerial  level 
hich  would  be  in  constant  communication 
th  our  disarmament  agency  in  the  United 


States.  The  chairman  appeared  Interested, 
but  did  not  comment. 

Suddenly  his  face  lit  up  and  he  began  to 
talk.  He  had  either  planned  his  talk  or  I 
had  engaged  his  Interest  at  last.  Wlien  I 
reached  for  a  pad  of  pap»-  on  his  desk  on 
which  to  make  notes,  he  nodded  approvingly. 

"I  appreciate  highly  your  country's  genius 
for  developing  Industry  and  agriculture.  We 
want  all  the  knowledge  that  you  have  In 
those  areas.  We  need  It,"  the  chairman 
rushed  on.  "I  recently  received  the  president 
of  an  American  firm  that  raises  pigs.  His 
figures  on  the  production  of  pigs  are  very 
high.  We  need  to  learn  how  to  do  this.  I 
have  just  seen  the  British  Agricultural  Fair 
(in  Moscow  at  that  time).  I  don't  know 
whether  you  or  the  British  are  more  efficient, 
but  the  samples  at  this  fair  are  very  good. 
We  could  learn  much  from  it.  I  am  not 
afraid  to  say  that  we  can  learn.  I  am  not 
afraid  to  admit  this.  In  grain  selection,  we 
are  experienced.  Our  production  Is  very 
high.  But.  in  feeding,  the  United  States 
leads  " 

About  developing  trade  with  the  United 
States,  the  chairman  said,  "We  want  to  buy 
from  you,  but  we  understand  that  business 
laws  prevail.  Naturally  we  buy  where  It  Is 
most  profitable  for  us  to  buy.  We  want  to 
trade  with  you.  and  we  would  appreciate 
your  credits.  I  agree  that  the  climate  for 
trade  between  us  Is  Improving.  That  Is  a 
ray  of  hope  In  a  dark  world." 

The  chairman  then  emphasized  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  wants  the  products  of  U.S.  manufac- 
turers, but  that  he  would  prefer  to  deal  with 
American  Industrialists  who  do  not  act  like 
"the  scourge  of  God." 

Then  the  chairman  swerved  Into  Issues 
more  strictly  political.  About  halfway 
through  the  Interview  he  took  a  deep  breath 
and  wagged  his  finger  at  me.  "I  want  to 
make  one  comment,"  he  said.  "I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  a  problem  that  Is  most 
difficult  for  your  statesmen.  This  problem 
cannot  be  bypassed.  They  must  face  up  to 
it.  They  must  solve  It.  The  United  States 
operates  on  an  erroneous  basis." 

He  continued  to  talk  in  this  crjiJtlc  vein, 
and  I  couldn't  tell  what  he  was  leading  up  to. 
"This  problem  goes  back  to  Dulles."  he  said. 
"He  was  in  error.  Today  even  your  own  lead- 
ers admit  that  he  was  wrong.  I  am  referring 
to  this  attitude  toward  those  countries 
which  want  to  pursue  neutralist  policies. 
He  said  that  they  were  amoral.  Yet  the 
United  States  is  right  now  trying  to  develop 
neutralist  policies  in  certain  countries.  The 
descent  of  the  United  States  into  this  amoral 
position  was  very  swift.  Dulles  was  not  yet 
cold  in  his  grave." 

1  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  and  argue 
with  the  chairman  about  this.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  had  no  opportunity  to  Interrupt. 
Besides.  I  thought  the  best  tactic  was  to  let 
him  talk:  rebuttal  could  come  later  (but 
there  was  little  chance). 

He  went  on  to  admonish  me.  "Your  er- 
roneoiis  stand  In  this  area  sUll  remains. 
President  Kennedy  argued  with  me  Ln  Vienna 
that  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
should  try  to  maintain  the  status  quo  for 
some  countries.  This  Is  quite  correct.  I 
don't  deny  this  thesis.  But  he  gave  it  a 
meaning  of  his  own.  In  theory  our  pol- 
icies—the United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. — 
are  the  same  on  this  issue.  We  agree  that 
the  sovereignty  of  all  individual  countries 
should  be  maintained.  We  agree  that  there 
should  be  no  interference  in  the  affairs  of  one 
country  by  another.  We  agree  that  each 
country  has  a  right  to  pick  Its  o'wn  social 
system.  This  at  least  Is  our  position  Ln 
the  U.S.S.R. 

Up  to  this  point  I  still  did  not  see  exactly 
what  Chairman  Khnishchev  was  driving  at. 
then  suddenly  It  became  perfectly  clear.  He 
said,  "President  Kennedy  spoke  of  not  having 
any    subversive    activities    In    any    country. 


Now  this  is  quite  another  question.  1  can 
agree  that  it  may  be  undesixable  for  a  sec- 
ond country,  <x  a  third  ooiintry,  to  move 
in  and  interfere  with  the  development  of 
another.  But  revolutions  do  happen.  They 
do  occur,  as  they  did  here  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  political  system  becomes  rotten, 
and  a  rotten  system  leads  to  explosion. 
Then  the  new  Is  horn  through  a  struggle  with 
the  old.  We  In  U.S.S.R.  feel  the  revolution- 
ary process  should  have  a  right  to  exist. 
Tender  plants  can  and  do  break  through  as- 
phalt and  crack  concrete.  Isn't  it  strange 
that  a  frail  plant  can  break  concrete? 

The  Chairman  became  eloquent,  speaking 
with  fervor.  He  insisted  that  people  would 
continue  to  rebel  and  continue  to  succeed  in 
revolution.  He  said  that  any  policy  that  op- 
posed the  right  of  people  to  rebel  was 
doomed — it  was  like  the  "sacred  union  of 
the  emperors  In  the  19th  century."  He  said 
"Any  policy  which  throttles  new  policies 
will  fall." 

And  then  he  stated  emphatically,  "We  don't 
like  American  forces  In  Korea  or  In  South 
Vietnam.  In  the  latter,  the  ground  Is 
aflame.  In  Korea,  your  boys  walk  freely  on 
the  streets.  But  the  principle  In  both  areas 
Is  the  same.  Why  doesn't  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment tinderstand  the  right  of  people  to 
change?  Your  Government  seeks  to  rely  on 
reactionary  forces.  This  is  your  only  con- 
sistent policy,  and  it  Is  slowly  leading  to 
the  isolation  of  the  United  States.  You 
Americans  are  happy  at  your  victory  In  Bra- 
zil, President  Johnson  has  Just  sent  a  con- 
gratulatory letter.  But  this  is  a  Pyrrhic 
victory.     It  Is  doomed  to  failure." 

"This  Indeed  may  be,"  I  conceded,  in  an 
effort  to  Interrupt  him  and  hold  h<">  back. 
"Who  can  fortell?  But  It  may  be  a  victory 
for  democratic  forces." 

The  Chairman  slammed  the  table  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand  and  said,  "Indeed  it  will  be 
a  Pyrrhic  victory.  Of  course,  the  reaction- 
aries in  BrazU  can  murder  those  who  oppose 
them.  But  the  people  will  provide  new 
leaders.  New  leaders  will  emerge  to  orga- 
nize the  masses.  This  Is  a  very  serious  and 
complicated  question,  and  it  will  not  be 
understood  tomorrow  by  your  American 
leaders.  It  is  the  question  of  questions.  It 
is  at  the  heart  of  our  relations  with  you. 
If  you  of  the  United  States  would  only  rec- 
ognize the  right  of  people  to  have  the  govern- 
ment they  want  and  like,  if  you  would  not 
Interfere  with  them  In  achieving  this  goal. 
It  would  be  the  great  step  forward  in  the 
relationship  between  us. 

"You  in  the  United  States  call  every  up- 
rising against  tyranny  a  CommtiniBt  uprising. 
You  do  this  even  in  places  where  there  Is  no 
Communist  Party.  We  are  honored.  We  are 
pleased  when  revolutions  by  people  with  no 
knowledge  of  Lenin  or  Marx  are  called  Com- 
munist. This  shows  that  our  ideas  are 
popular." 

The  Chairman  had  been  talking  almost 
steadily  for  20  minutes,  while  I  busUy  took 
notes,  but  at  this  point  I  managed  to  Inter- 
ject a  quick  comment.  I  said  I  could  not 
allow  to  pass  unchallenged  the  Implied  sug- 
gestion that  the  U.S.S.R.  did  not  instigate 
so-called  revolutionary  movements.  "Let  us 
consider  Venezuela,"  I  said.  "President 
Betancotu-t  was  legally  elected  President  of  a 
democratic  regime  which  we  in  the  United 
States  respected  and  admired.  An  effort  was 
made  to  assassinate  him  which  was  traced 
back  to  Castro  and  Cuba.  The  Cubans  fur- 
ther sought  to  foment  revolution  and 
shipped  arms  Into  Venezuela.  •  •  •" 

The  Chairman  did  not  let  me  continue. 
With  a  wave  of  his  hand,  he  said,  "Who 
placed  the  arms  In  Venezuela?  Was  It  Cas- 
tro? Or  was  it  the  CIA?"  Laughing  heartily, 
he  added.  "Both  things  could  have  hap- 
pened" 

Having  adroitly  shifted  both  the  subject 
and  the  argument,  he  rushed  on.     "Let  me 
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g:lve  you  another  example."  be  said.  ** After 
our  great  October  revolution,  your  troops, 
&B  well  as  those  of  France  and  Great  Britain, 
came  to  the  U.S.S.R.  One  of  the  commanderB 
of  these  troops  later  wrote  a  boot  called 
"Par  Eastern  Adventure.'  •   •   •" 

I  Interrupted  again,  saying  that  many 
students  of  history  would  now  agree  that 
wr.s  a  mistake  in  policy.  I  said  I  did  not 
think  we  should  now  argue  about  it. 

B'tterly,  the  Chairman  answered — and  I 
think  this  was  the  only  touch  of  true  bitter- 
ncrr.  in  our  interview — "Yes:  after  45  years." 

He  then  spoke  at  length  about  Vietnam. 
Among  much  else,  he  said,  "The  sober  and 
only  possible  position  for  you  is  to  with- 
draw your  forces.  Otherwise,  you  will  sink 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  swamp." 

I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  offer  a  rebuttal 
to  that,  partly  because  the  Chaimxan  con- 
tinued to  talk  rapidly,  and  partly  because 
I  had  my  eye  on  my  watch  and  knew  that 
I  was  now  overdue  to  leave  for  the  airport. 
Our  40  minutes  had  stretched  to  more  than 
an  hour.  Khrushchev  was  saying.  •'•  «  • 
another  thing,  take  your  espionage  flights 
over  Cuba.  These  are  much  more  Important 
than  the  relationship  of  the  United  States 
and  Cuba.  These  flights  are  of  International 
concern.  They  involve  international  law. 
Why  do  you  need  these  flights?  They  can 
cause  very  serious  trouble.  If  sober  sense 
doesn't  reign,  Cuba  will  shoot  down  yoiu- 
planes.  This  can  provoke  a  crisis  even  more 
severe  than  the  last  one.  Neither  President 
Johnson  nc«"  I  want  this  crisis.  I  am  greatly 
concerned  about  these  flights.  I  don't  think 
you  need  them.    Why  don't  you  stop  them?" 

I  said  to  the  Chairman,  "I  don't  know  the 
facts  In  this  case,  but  I  will  find  out." 

He  said.  "Ill  tell  you  what  you  will  find 
out.  You  will  get  the  classic  answer — 
•intelligence.'  " 

I  tipped  my  pencil  at  a  45°  angle  and  sug- 
gested that  the  photographic  experts  might 
soon  learn  to  take  photographs  at  such  an 
angle  from  offshore. 

Khrushchev  laughed  and  replied,  "If  you 
will  stay  here.  Ill  show  you  photographs  of 
your  military  installations  taken  from  outer 
space.  I'll  even  show  them  to  President 
Johnson  when  I  meet  him.  Ill  offer  to  ex- 
change them  for  some  of  his  photographs  of 
OUT  Installations.  Yes,  why  don't  you  fly 
offshore  over  neutral  waters?  Tou  can  see 
just  as  well.  Why  don't  you  fly  in  outer 
space  to  take  your  photographs?" 

(When  I  reported  on  this  aspect  of  my  in- 
terview with  the  Chairman,  on  my  arrival  in 
Paris  the  next  morning,  the  fact- that  the 
Chairman  admitted  he  had  the  photographs 
from  outer  space  of  UJS.  bases  received  front 
page  headlines  in  the  press  throughout  the 
world.  I  later  learned  that  it  is  Impossible 
to  take  suitable  photographs  at  an  angle. 
Indeed,  there  seem  to  t>e  powerful  argu- 
ments for  our  overflights  apart  from  those 
of  security.  Rumors  in  Washington  persist 
that  the  Soviets  have  reintroduced  their  in- 
stallations In  Cuba.  The  overflight  photos 
sho\?  that  such  rumors  are  false.  The  fact 
that  we  know  the  rumors  are  false  may  be 
helpful  to  Sovlec  policy  as  well  as  to  ours.) 

At  this  point  a  secretary  brought  in  a  note 
to  Madam  Popova.  She  passed  it  to  the 
Chairman.  It  reminded  him  that  I  had  to 
catch  a  plane.  I  do  not  know  how  long  he 
would  have  continued  to  talk  If  this  inter- 
ruption had  not  occurred.  He  had  shown 
no  inclination  to  stop.  He  appeared  mo- 
mentarily disconcerted.  I  assume  It  was  a 
rare  happening  for  him  to  to  be  told  that  an 
interview  was  terminated.  It  cannot  have 
been  often  that  anyone  walked  out  on 
Chairman  Khnishchev. 

He  Jumped  to  his  feet.  Cameramen  en- 
tered his  office,  and  the  flashbult)6  started 
as  they  took  picture  after  picture  of  him 
Ehiiking  hands  with  me  and  escorting  me  to 
the  door.  These  pictures  were  shown  on 
Soviet   national   TV  that  night,  on  the  big 


program  at  10  o'clock  for  which  I  had  been 
taped  for  15  minutes — allegedly  to  46  nUlllon 
people.  (Incidentally,  I  was  told  I  was  the 
third  American  to  appear  on  Soviet  TV.) 

Madam  Popova.  who  rode  with  me  in  the 
Chairman's  powerful  big  limousine  to  the 
airport,  made  me  regret  that  I  had  not 
stayed  longer.  She  said  she  felt  the  Chair- 
man was  only  warming  up  to  the  interview, 
and  that  it  was  obvious  he  wanted  to  talk 
longer.  "No  one  can  ever  tell  about  the 
length  of  the  Chairman's  visits,"  she  said. 
I  reminded  her  that  it  was  only  because  I 
had  been  warned  the  interview  would  be 
limited  strictly  to  40  minutes  that  I  expect- 
ed to  leave.  "As  it  was.  he  stretched  it  to 
an  hour  and  5  minutes. "'  I  said. 

"One  hour  and  7  minutes,"  she  corrected. 

I  made  a  mistake.  I  should  not  have  left. 
The  airplane  probably  would  have  waited. 
If  it  didn't,  the  Chairman  might  have  sent 
me  to  Paris  in  his  own  plane.  Tes.  this  was 
a  mistake. 

We  sped  to  the  airport  at  something  like 
80  mUes  per  hour  down  the  center  of  the 
highway  marked  by  a  big  whit*  line.  This 
Is  the  center  throughway  reserved  fOr  the 
cars  of  very  Important  officials.  At  the  air- 
port, there  was  no  pause  for  check-in.  In- 
stead, the  car  virtually  careened  through  the 
airport  gate  and  out  the  taxlway  to  the  end 
of  the  runway  where  my  plane  was  waiting 
to  take  off.  The  driver  screeched  to  a  halt 
In  front  of  the  Jet  so  that  it  colUd  not  take 
off,  and  in  that  very  second  he  had  the  car 
door  open  for  me.  My  goodby  and  thanks  to 
Madam  Popova  were  necessarily  brief.  I 
ignored  the  eager  reporter  from  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  Yes,  it  was  a  dramatic  exit. 
In  moments  I  was  airborne  for  Paris.  The 
Interview  with  the  press  and  apearances  on 
our  three  TV  networks  awaited  me  on  the 
next   day. 
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Mr.  CAT. TAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  go 
through  the  process  of  consldei-ing  the 
shape  of  agriculture  for  the  future  as 
determined  by  the  farm  legislation  we 
pass  during  this  session.  It  ia  important 
that  we  have  the  results  of  these  pro- 
grams in  mind. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  consider  one 
aspect  of  the  agricultural  programs 
which  is  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultui-e. 

The  school  lunch  program  in  Nebraska 
has  been  very  effective  and  beneficial  to 
our  students.  Over  111,500  childi-en  par- 
ticipated in  fiscal  year  1964  and  that 
number  increased  to  125,000  in  fiscal  year 
1965.  These  figures  do  not  include  chil- 
dren attending  the  120  parochial  schools 
which  participate  in  the  program  in 
Nebraska. 

The  proposals  in  the  administration's 
program  for  fiscal  year  1966  of  $138,590,- 
000  for  cash  reimbursement  plus  $2  mil- 
lion for  special  assistance  to  needy 
schools  vAW  not  permit  an  average  reim- 
bursement of  5  cents  per  lunch  served 
which  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
proposes  to  establish. 

During  hearings  on  appropriations,  the 
American  School  Food  Sei-vice  Associa- 


tion requested  that  the  appropriation  for 
cash  reimbursement  be  increased  to 
$176,880,281  with  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  the  appropriation  for  commodity 
procurement.  This  would  maintain  the 
administration's  total  request. 

The  American  School  Food  Service  also 
requested  that  the  special  milk  program 
appropriation  be  increased  to  provide  an 
amount  adequate  for  full  reimbursement 
This  would  require  an  increase  froni 
SlOO  to  $108  million.  At  present,  the 
available  funds  must  be  prorated  for 
part  of  the  year  and  is  both  a  time-con- 
suming and  expensive  process. 

I  appreciate  the  problems  of  sidminis- 
tering  this  program  under  these  handi- 
caps and  support  these  requests. 

I  think  it  is  also  in  order  to  congratu- 
late the  Department  of  Education  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska  which  has  been 
charged  with  the  resp>onsibihty  of  admin- 
istering this  program  under  these 
handicaps. 

Memorial  Day — A  Day  for  the  Living 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  28. 1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  Mon- 
day, as  we  all  know,  is  Memorial  Day.  a 
national  holiday  set  aside  to  commemo- 
rate the  many  patriots  and  heroes  in  our 
history  who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  in 
defense  of  freedom  and  hberty. 

Because  it  faUs  on  a  Monday,  it  gives 
us  a  welcome  3 -day  weekend,  a  chance 
to  spend  some  extra  time  with  our  pet 
projects  at  home,  or  take  a  little  trip,  or 
just  get  in  an  extra  round  of  golf.  For 
most  of  us,  it  is  a  windfall  vacation  giv- 
ing us  a  httle  more  than  the  usual  1-  or 
2-day  respite  from  the  daily  routine. 

And  I  think  perhaps  as  a  result,  we 

may  be  Inclined  to  give  too  little  thought 
to  the  real  reason  for  Memorial  Day,  the 
reason  we  have  declared  it  a  national 
holiday. 

We  are  pleased,  of  course,  to  see  the 
ceremonies  in  Arlington  at  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier.  We  are  pleased 
to  see  the  President  make  the  pilgrimagf 
to  lay  a  wreath  at  the  foot  of  that 
monument.  It  is  a  proud,  sad,  fleeting 
moment. 

The  busies  blow  and  the  flags  whip  and 
flutter  in  the  breeze  and  the  ceremony  i.s 
over. 

We  get  quickly  back  to  the  business  of 
living. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  of  course;  to  at- 
tend to  the  business  of  living  and  not 
dwell  overlong  on  the  memories  of  the 
dead.  While  we  feel  great  pride,  we  are 
also  disturbed  by  the  thought  that  here 
lies  a  father,  a  brother,  a  son,  a  comrade 
in  arms  "known  but  to  God." 

But  I  hope  that  the  feeling  of  pride, 
the  sad  thoughts  and  the  significance  of 
the  ceremony  will  linger  long  enough  to 
find  some  meaning  beyond  the  dead 
past — that  they  can  be  applied  by  eacJi 
of  us  to  the  business  of  living. 
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Here  in  Washington,  we  live  surround- 
ed by  statues  and  monuments  to  the 
glories  of  the  past  that  have  made  this 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth.  We  live 
constantly  in  sight  of  reminders  of  that 
last  fuU  measure  of  devotion  which  so 
many  brave  souls  have  laid  on  the  altar 
of  freedom. 

And  for  me,  privileged  as  I  am  to  serve 
here  in  a  capacity  that  demands  some- 
thing less  than  that  last  full  measure,  I 
am  never  quite  able  to  shake  off  the  feel- 
ing of  obligation,  of  duty,  and  of  in- 
debtedness to  these  silent,  ghostly  sen- 
tinels. They  beseech  all  of  us,  with  their 
stoney  faces  and  unseeing  marble  eyes. 
to  safeguard  the  freedom  and  liberty  of 
the  living  which  they  have  purchased 
with  their  lives. 

I  think  we  have  a  debt  to  these  ghosts 
of  the  past.  And  it  is  a  debt  we  can  set- 
tle up  only  among  ourselves,  with  each 
other,  with  the  living  of  today  and  the 
imborn  of  the  future.  It  is  a  debt  that 
transcends  expedience  and  political  par- 
tisanship. It  Is  a  debt  of  honor  which 
calls  upon  us  to  repay  by  pledging  our 
lives  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
Iiuman  dignity  for  which  theirs  were  the 
ijrice. 

The  process  of  dying  in  defense  of  those 
principles  continues.  In  spite  of  ulti- 
mate weapons,  foolproof  treaties,  and  im- 
pregnable alliances,  we  will  still  have 
the  Vietnams,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lics, the  Congos,  and  the  Cubas.  We 
still  must  demand  the  lives  of  a  few  in 
defense  of  the  lives  of  many.  Our  great- 
est debt,  perhaps,  is  the  one  owed  to  the 
heroes  of  the  future  who  may  one  day 
be  asked  to  forfeit  their  lives  because  we 
failed  to  meet  our  obligations  now. 

It  is  a  debt  which  we  ignore  at  our 
mortal  p>eril. 


Pollution   Control   Key   Factor   in   Water 
Supply — Blatnik 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  28,  1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
June  issue  of  American  County  Govern- 
ment, the  Official  pubUcation  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  has  an 
excellent  article  in  which  Representative 
John  A.  Blatnik,  outlines  his  views  on 
the  progress  of  what  is  being  done  in 
the  field  of  water  pollution.  Mr.  Blatnik 
.3  accorded  the  rightful  accolade,  "Mr. 
Water  Pollution  Control"  by  this  distin- 
-.'uished  group.  During  the  past  few 
:i)onths  I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving 
on  the  PubUc  Works  Committee  with  Mr. 
Blatnik  and  I  can  truly  say  that  his  dih- 
-ent  work  and  leadership  was  largely  re- 
--ponsible  for  the  passage  of  the  1965 
Clean  Water  Act.  Normally  passage  of 
>uch  legislation  would  be  good  reason 
ix)  rest  a  bit,  but  Mr.  Blatnik  is  already 
forging  ahead  with  new  ideas  and  plans 
■o  fulfill  the  Federal  Government's  role 
in  the  war  on  water  pollution.    Members 


of  Congress  are  indebted  to  the  National 
Association  of  Counties  for  publishing 
this  article  and  for  their  leadership  in 
preparing  an  excellent  series  of  commu- 
nity action  guides  for  water  pollution 
abatement  and  control.  The  article  ap- 
pears as  follows : 

Pollution  Control  Key  Factor  in  Water 
SupPL  Y — Blatnik 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  million  gallons  a 
day  of  untreated  sewage  pours  Into  Rarltan 
Bay,  producing  one  of  the  Nation's  worst 
examples  of  salt  water  pollution  and  virtu- 
ally ruining  the  once  important  shellfish  in- 
dustry there. 

Industrial  waste  from  major  packinghouses 
in  the  Om&ha  area  lias  so  overloaded  the 
municipal  treatment  plants  that  they  can- 
not handle  the  volume,  and  huge  volumes 
of  such  animal  waste  pollutes  vast  sections 
of  the  mid-Mississippi. 

Pollution  of  the  Merrimack  River  in  New 
England  has  become  so  bad  it  is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  a  depressed  economic  situation 
and  interferes  with  the  use  of  the  river  for 
almost  all  public  purposes. 

These  are  but  three  starkly  dramatic  in- 
stances which  illustrate  the  crisis  stage  of 
water  pollution  in  this  country. 

Responding  to  such  situations  with  gov- 
ernmental action  at  both  the  national  and 
the  local  level,  the  Nation  is  moving  to  alle- 
viate tlie  problem,  however;  and  no  man  is 
more  responsible  for  public  activity  in  the 
water  pollution  field  than  "Mr.  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control"  himself.  Congressman  John 
Blatnik  of  Minnesota. 

A  man  who  grew  up  in  the  lake  country  of 
northern  Minnesota,  where  water  resources 
and  conservatlon-mindedness  were  deeply  in- 
grained in  his  consciousness,  Congressman 
Blatnik  in  this  exclusive  interview  below 
tells  what  the  problem  is.  what  is  being  done 
about  it.  and  how  he  assumed  national  lead- 
ership with  respect  to  it. 

Question.  I  understand  you  were  the  au- 
thor of  one  of  the  first  pieces  of  national 
legislation  on  the  subject.     Is  that  correct? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  was  sponsor  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  bill  to  authorLze  the 
first  permanent  comprehensive  national  pro- 
gram for  water  pollution  control.  That  act 
became  law  on  July  9.  1956.  Public  Law  660 
of  the  84th  Congress.  It  was  also  my  privi- 
lege to  sponsor  in  the  House  the  legislation 
which  made  far-reaching  changes  in  the  law, 

the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1961,  Public  Law  87-88.  which 
was  signed  by  President  Kennedy  on  July  20, 
1961. 

Question.  Has  there  been  a  basic  reorienta- 
tion of  direction  in  thinking  in  regards  to 
water  pollution  control  and  abatement  since 
that  time,  and  if  so.  what? 

Answer.  Nine  years  ago  pollution  control 
was  widely  considered  to  be  primarily  a  pub- 
lic health  matter.  Today  health  "remains 
an  important  consideration,  but  more  at- 
tention is  being  focused  on  the  need  to  pre- 
vent poUution  so  that  waters  can  be  used  for 
recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  propagation, 
agriculture,  industry,  esthetic  enjoyment, 
and  other  purposes.  Water  pollution  con- 
trol is  recognized  now  as  part  and  parcel  of 
water  resources  management  and  of  the  total 
conservation  picture. 

Question.  What  Is  the  extent  of  the  pol- 
lution problem  specifically,  and  the  overall 
water  supply  problem  in  this  country  in  gen- 
eral today? 

Answer.  It  is  hard  to  overstate  the  extent 
of  pollution  in  the  United  States  today. 
Every  major  river  system  Is  polluted.  Total 
water  use  in  the  United  States  doubled  from 
1945  to  1962— from  170.46  billion  gallons  a 
day  to  342.42  billion  gallons  a  day.  By  1980 
dally  requirements  for  fresh  water  will  reach 
an  estimated  597  billion  gallons,  and  by  the 
year  2000  the  demand  for  fresh  water  may 
reach  a  thousand  billion  gallons  a  day.    Since 


engineering  works  are  expected  to  increase 
the  available  fresh  water  supply  to  only  515 
billion  gallons  a  day  by  1980.  and  to  650  bil- 
lion gallons  by  the. year  2000.  we  can  foresee 
a  deficit  of  serlouB  proportions.  Reiise  of 
water  is  the  effective  answer,  and  the  pre- 
vantion,  control,  and  abatement  of  pollu- 
tion are  critically  necessary  if  water  is  to  be 
fit  for  reuse. 

Question.  Is  there  an  answer  to  the  pollu- 
tion problem  in  large,  landlocked,  relatively 
still  bodies  of  water  such  as  Lake  Erie? 

Answer.  Lake  Erie,  shallowest  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  has  taken  in  so  much  industrial, 
municipal,  and  agricultural  pollution  that  it 
is  described  now  as  a  dying  lake.  A  lake, 
unlike  a  flowing  stream,  cannot  flush  Itself 
of  pollution.  To  stop  the  outpouring  of  pol- 
lution into  the  lake  will  take  expensive  meas- 
ures. To  restore  the  quality  of  its  waters 
will  take  a  gigantic,  concerted,  and  costly 
effort.  If  we  make  the  commitment.  I  think 
we  can  do  the  job. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  the  largest  fresh  water 
source  on  earth.  The  condiUon  of  Lake  Erie 
and  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan  and 
situations  at  places  on  the  other  Great  Lakes, 
including  magnificent  Ltike  Superior,  on 
which  my  congressional  district  borders, 
makes  us  realize  that  this  resource  Is  not 
indestructible.  The  national  water  quality 
laboratory  for  fresh  water  is  scheduled  to  be 
completed  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  next  year.  The 
Great  Lakes-Illinois  River  Basin  project,  a 
comprehensive  program  for  water  pollution 
control,  iias  been  underway  for  several  years. 
Enforcement  actions  involving  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Michigan 
waters  of  Lake  Erie  are  exi>ected  to  result 
in  effective  remedial  action.  We  are  working 
with  Canada  through  the  International  Joint 
Commission  on  lake  pollution  and  low  level 
problems.  We  hope  that  as  new  knowledge  is 
developed,  new  courses  of  action  wUl  be 
opened  for  the  preservation  of  the  waters  of 
the  lakes. 

Question.  One  of  the  great  problems  in 
water  poUution  abatement  and  control  is 
that  of  money.  What  are  your  c^lnlons  on 
the  possibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
establishing  a  huge  revolving  fund  so  that 
localities  could  borrow  against  it  now.  rather 
than  perhaps  be  delayed  in  their  projects  be- 
catise  this  years  funds  have  been  exhausted? 

Answer.  Money  is  a  problem.  Waste  treat- 
ment works  are  expensive,  and  there  Is  com- 
petition for  the  taxpayer's  dollar  from  more 
glamorous  civic  enterprises.  The  idea  of  a 
revolving  fund  on  which  communltlee  could 
draw  now  is  an  interesting  one.  Variations 
of  the  revolving  fund  concept  have  been  used 
with  success  to  finance  many  activities — 
houing.  agriculture,  and  power  programs, 
for  example.  Oovernor  Rockefeller  has  pro- 
posed, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  States  ad- 
vance the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  munici- 
pal waste  treatment  works,  and  secure  reim- 
bursement later  from  the  State's  allotment 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Conrol 
Act's  construction  grants  program.  This  pro- 
gram expires  in  2  years,  and  we  propose  to 
give  it  a  thorough  review  before  it  is  renewed. 

Question.  Do  you  see  any  other  answer  to 
the  financial  problem  rather  than  the  pres- 
ent method  of  gradually  increasing  the 
amount  of  Federal  contributions  and  the 
annual  appropriations  for  the  program? 

Answer.  Our  committee  took  a  first  step 
toward  increased  Federal  participation  in 
municipal  waste  treatment  works  construc- 
tion by  increasing  from  $100  mUUon  to  $150 
million  the  anniial  appropriations  author- 
ization for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967.  Any 
funds  appropriated  beyond  the  basic  $100 
million  would  be  allocated  to  the  States  on 
a  straight  population  basis,  instead  of  the 
present  population -per  capita  Income  for- 
mula, and  the  dollar  ceUlngs,  which  we  pro- 
pose to  double  to  $1.2  mUllon  for  a  single 
project,  and  $4.8  xnUUon  for  a  joint  project 
serving  two  or  more  communities,  would  not 
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apply  to  any  projects  constructed  with  grants 
from  the  additional  funds.  If  the  State 
matched  the  Federal  contribution,  peamlttlng 
a  Federal  grant  up  to  the  full  30  percent 
of  project  cost  otherwise  authCM-ized  by  the 
act. 

The  need  is  so  great  that  I  look  for  a  larg«' 
Federal  construction  grants  program  when 
we  act  to  extend  it  beyond  its  June  30,  1967, 
expiration  date.  The  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act,  for  which  implementing  funds  are 
now  exhausted,  the  AppalEichlan  Regional 
Development  Act,  which  became  law  on 
MskTCh  9,  and  the  public  works  and  economic 
development  bill,  the  administration  meas- 
ure recently  Introduced  In  both  Houses,  all 
Include  provisions  authorizing  financial  as- 
sistance to  certain  communities  on  more 
liberal  terms  than  those  set  by  the  basic  laws 
authorizing  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 
Over  eiOO  million  In  APW  fimds  gave  added 
help  to  hard-pressed  communities  for  waste 
treatment  works  construction.  More  States 
could  participate  in  the  financing  of  these 
urgently  needed  facilities.  There  are  ways 
to  get  a  better  retiim  on  the  dollars  in- 
vested— development  of  advanced  waste 
treatment  methods,  operator  training,  and 
Joint  \ise  of  facilities  by  communities. 

Question.  Are  applicants  for  grant-in-aid 
under  present  law  exceeding  the  availability 
of  Federal  fiinds.  and  If  so  what  are  the 
criteria  for  awarding  grants? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  testimony  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee this  year  told  of  a  backlog  of  1,500 
applications  as  of  December  1964,  and  an 
anticipated  backlog  of  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  July  1965.  The  act  specifies  criteria 
for  awarding  grants.  Projects  must  be  cer- 
tified by  the  State  as  entitled  to  priority 
over  other  eligible  projects  on  the  basis  of 
financial  and  water  pollution  control  needs. 
Public  benefits,  interests,  and  necessity  are 
taken    into   consideration. 

Question.  Do  you  foresee  any  new  prob- 
lems in  water  pollution  control  other  than 
the  growing  magnitude  of  the  present  situa- 
tion? 

Answer.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  much 
talk  about  radioactivity  as  a  new  major  pol- 
lutant. Attention  shifted  to  detergents,  then 
to  pesticides.  Scientific  and  industrial  prog- 
ress, or  new  technology,  brings  new  soiirces 
of  pollution.  Known  waste  treatment 
methods  cannot  cope  effectively  with  certain 
chemical  wastes.  Highway  construction  and 
6ub\u-ban  development  have  caused  severe 
Blltation  problems  in  nearby  streams.  Ship 
pollution,  some  caused  by  foreign-flag  ves- 
sels, has  been  a  problem  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region.  The  situation  requires  nothing  less 
than  an  all-out  attack  on  pollution,  from 
Whatever  source. 

Question.  How  do  you  size  up  public  sen- 
timent on  the  subject?  Are  the  people  in  a 
mood  to  act  decisively  on  this  problem? 

Answer.  There  Is  a  mounting  public  de- 
mand for  clean  water.  The  fight  against 
pollution,  a  lonely  battle  of  conservationists 
and  a  few  others  not  many  years  ago,  has 
widespread  support  today.  Public  water 
supply  is  the  highest  use  of  water.  But 
people  are  not  satisfied  with  Just  enough 
clean  water  to  drink  and  use  In  their  homes. 
They  Insist  that  bays  and  lakes  and  rivers 
be  clean  enough  for  swimming,  fishing, 
boating,  and  water  skiing.  They  resent  the 
necessity  to  travel  long  distances  for  water- 
centered  recreation  because  pollution  makes 
nccirby  waters  unfit  for  tise.  Farmers,  com- 
mercial fishermen,  shippers,  industrialists, 
property  owners,  and  nature  lovers  all  have  a 
st:  ke  In  clean  water.  President  Johnson's 
leadership  has  given  tremendous  impetus  to 
the  drive  against  pollution. 

Question.  What  Is  the  most  important 
thing  a  local  public  official  can  do  to  help 
solve  the  water  pollution  crisis? 


Answer.  He  can  take  an  unequivocal  stand 
for  clean  water,  supporting  citizens  who  ad- 
vocate an  antipollution  drive,  and  leading 
public  opinion  where  it  lags.  He  can  insist 
on  the  forceful  administration  of  applicable 
laws  and  ordinances,  and  advocate  strong 
measures  if  they  are  lacking.  He  can  require 
new  industry  to  give  assurance  of  effective 
waste  disposal  methods,  and  work  out  real- 
istic arrangements  with  existing  Indtistry  to 
clean  up  pollution.  He  can  seek  financial 
and  technical  assistance  from  the  State,  and 
from  the  Federal  Government.  He  can  ex- 
plore the  advantages  of  Joining  with  neigh- 
boring communities  in  conatructing  waste 
treatment  works,  and  determine  that  plants 
are  properly  maintained.  He  can  work  with 
State  oCacials  to  overcome  any  legal  difficul- 
ties respecting  the  financing  of  new  faculties 
and  consult  with  thenx  as  to  the  method  of 
financing  which  best  meeta  the  commu- 
nity's situation. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  local  officials 
are  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  the  problem 
and  that  localities  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
meet  the  problem?  If  not,  wherein  are  they 
lacking? 

Answer.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the 
degree  of  awareness  and  agfressiveness  on 
the  part  of  local  offlclals  in  coping  with  the 
water  pollution  problem.  Federal  enforce- 
ment action  has  been  necessary  to  prod  some 
localities  which  for  generations  had  used  the 
river  as  a  sewer.  Other  commimities  have 
been  in  the  forefront.  To  the  extent  that 
they  are  not  now  doing  these  things,  I  would 
urge  local  officials  to  take  the  actions  I  pro- 
posed in  answer  to  your  question.  Local 
offlclals  today,  in  common  with  the  people 
at  large,  are  increasingly  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  clean  water.  Even  narrow  eco- 
nomic considerations  demand  it.  A  water- 
using  Industry  will  not  locate  a  new  plant 
in  an  area  which  lacks  sufficient  good  water. 

Question.  As  you  know,  NACO  is  carrying 
on  an  extensive  water  pollution  abatement 
and  control  program  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  What  benefits 
do  you  see  accruing  from  such  a  program? 

Answer.  The  topical  outline  of  your  Public 
Officials'  Community  Action  Guides  and  a 
look  at  the  guides  which  you  have  Issued 
thus  far  impress  me  with  tha  fact  that  you 
have  launched  an  important  educational 
T>rogram.  You  are  disseminating  information 
of  great  practical  value  to  the  officials  respon- 
sible for  putting  effective  programs  Into  be- 
ing at  the  local  level  tliroughcut  the  United 
States.  I  congratulate  NACO  on  this  tmder- 
taking. 
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Smaller  Business  AssociatioB  of  New  Eng- 
land Proposals  for  Congressional  Ac- 
tion—Part I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHX7SETTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  28. 1S65 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
representatives  of  tlie  Smaller  Business 
Association  of  New  England  met  with 
New  England  Members  of  Congress  to 
present  several  suggestions  for  congres- 
sional action  affecting  sniall  business 
firms. 

The  meeting  was  carried  out  in  con- 
nection with  Small  Businese  Week  pro- 
Claimed  by  the  President  for  May  23-29. 

The  SBANE  representatives  presented 
a  thoughtful,  well -prepared  series  of  pro- 


PKJsaLs  that  deserve  careful  congressional 
consideration.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  In  the  Congrissional  Record 
following  my  remarks  the  introduction  of 
SBANE  President  Ernest  H.  Osgood,  Jr., 
of  Lincoln,  Mass.,  and  the  proposals  on 
tax  legislation  presented  by  Henry  j. 
Griswold  of  Boston. 

I  plan  to  include  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  statement  in  the  Record  ne.xt 
week. 

SMA1.I.ER  Business  Association  cw  Nrw  Eng- 
land Peoposals  fob  Conceessional  Ac- 
tion— 1965 

intboottction 

(Presented  by  Ernest  H.  Osgood,  Jr.,  Strite 
Street  Bank  &  TruBt  Co.,  Boston,  president 
of   SBANE.) 

Gentlemen,  in  his  proclamation  designa*- 
Ing  this  week  as  Small  Business  Week,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  paid  tribute 
to  the  vital  role  that  small  business  h.  s 
played  in  the  development  of  our  cherished 
system  of  free  enterprise.  President  Johnso.n 
pointed  out  that  the  Nation's  4.7  mlllicn 
small  businesses  Include  9  out  of  10  firms 
that  supply  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  •  •  •  that  they  provide  mc-c 
than  a  third  of  the  Nation's  goods  and  serv- 
ices •  •  •  and  that  they  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  well  being  of  our  citizens,  to 
the  defense  of  freedom,  and  to  the  explor.  - 
tion  of  new  scientific  frontiers.  Moreover,  he 
emphasized  that  small  concerns,  by  contin- 
uing to  grow  in  number  and  strength,  u;:i 
provide  additional  Jobs  needed  by  a  growing- 
Nation  •  •  •  that  small  business  holds  ope'i 
the  door  of  opportunity  for  men  and  women 
of  all  races  and  creeds  •  •  •  that  srnaU 
business  is  a  source  of  new  Ideas,  new  metl.- 
ods,  and  new  products  which  enrich  the  lives 
of  our  citizens  and  stimulate  our  economic 
growth  •  •  •  and  that  small  businessmei 
are  leaders  in  the  business  and  civic  affair.s 
of  their  communities,  and  will  continue  to 
play  a  leading  role  In  communltywlde  actica 
to  eliminate  poverty  wherever  It  exists. 

We  thank  the  President  for  his  recognlticit 
of  the  vital  role  of  small  business.  As  reprt- 
sentatives  of  this  dynamic  segment  of  oi;r 
society,  we  believe  that  we  have  an  obligati'  :; 
to  provide  recommendations  for  congrc- 
sional  action.  Over  the  years,  It  has  been 
extremely  gratifying  to  discover  that  yni 
have  not  only  given  us  courteous  and  attei.- 
tlve  hearings,  but  that  you  have  careful; v 
considered  our  proposals  and  have  taken  a^ 
tion  on  them.  Our  relationship  has  certain:.- 
been  a  splendid  example  of  democracy  li 
action. 

STATFMENT  ON  TAX  POLICY  BT  SBANE  RTPRI  - 
SENTATIVE  HENTRT  J.  GKISWOLD,  CPA,  PARTNFJ'. 
LYBRAND,  BOSS  BROS,  ti  MONTGOMERY  c  " 
BOSTON 

This  year,  SBANE  offers  the  following  pn  - 
^ram  as  a  partial  solution  to  other  tax  prcT- 
lems  of  small  firms. 

1.  Carryback  or  forward  of  surtax  credit? 
Our  present  tax  structure  penalizes  sm.  :i 
businesses  when  their  earnings  vary  widi  v 
from  year  to  year.  Because  their  producs 
and  services  normally  are  not  well-dlversificr:. 
their  earnings  are  extremely  susceptible  to 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  marketplace;  th:  v 
may  exceed  $25,000  one  year  and  be  none.xir- 
ent  the  next.  Under  the  current  provisir.  ^ 
of  the  Interanl  Revenue  Ckxle,  serious  i:.- 
equitles  are  common. 

As  an  example,  let's  take  the  case  of  tv, o 
companies  that  we  shall  call  company  A  a-.d 
company  B.  using  1964  rates.  In  a  4-vi .  r 
period,  company  A  earns  $25,000  per  year.  :o 
it  pays  the  normal  tax  of  22  percent  on;.. 
so  that  its  tax  bUl  is  $22,000  on  total  earnings 
of  flOO.OOO. 

On  the  other  hand,  company  B's  earnings 
vary  from  year  to  year.  In  1964  and  In  1965 
It  pays  the  normal  tax  of  22  percent  only; 


sut  in  1966  it  pays  a  28-percent  surtax  on 
lo.OOO  and  in  1967  i>ays  a  28-percent  surtax 
on  $15,000.  As  a  result,  although  the  two 
coDtpanles'  earnings  are  identical  for  the  4- 
rear  period,  company  B  Is  penalized  by  a  tax 
Inequity  of  $5,600. 

In  1964,  for  the  first  time,  Individuals  were 
permitted  to  use  income  tax  averaging.  Com- 
panies as  well  as  Individti&ls  are  subject  to 
fluctuations  in  income  from  year  to  year,  so 
that  a  method  of  inoome  averaging  wo  told  be 
gre.itly  beneficial  to  them,  particularly  to 
small  businesses  and  new  firms. 

We  propose  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
be  amended  to  p>eTmit  small  businesses  to 
average  unused  stirtax  credits,  through  a 
csirrv'hack  for  3  years  and  a  carry-forward  for 
5  years. 

i'nder  the  terms  of  our  proposal,  here  is 
how  company  B  would  oompute  Its  tax:  It 
woiUd  carry  forward  $15,000  in  unused  surtax 
credits  from  1964,  and  another  $5,000  from 
19(35,  for  a  total  of  $20,000.  It  would  then 
use  $5,000  of  these  carry-forward  surtax 
credits  In  1966,  and  would  pay  no  surtax; 
tlS.OOO  in  surtax  credits  would  be  left  to 
apply  against  earnings  above  $25,000  In  1967. 
As  a  result,  it  would  pay  normal  taxes  only 
of  $22,000  few  the  4-year  period,  the  same  as 
the  tax  for  company  A. 

Fiilr  enough,  isn't  It?  We  urge  yoxir  serioito 
coiisideration  of  this  proposal. 

2  Increase  the  income  exempted  from  the 
surtax  to  $60,000.  In  1941.  Congress  recog- 
nized the  need  of  small  business  to  retain 
sufficient  earnings  to  operate  efllciently,  pur- 
chase new  equipment  and  expcuid,  by  estab- 
lishing a  surtax  exemption  on  the  first 
J25,00O  of  earnings.  This  figure  has  not  been 
ch.'inged  since  the  law  became  effective  on 
Jr.'.uary  1,  1942;  yet  the  dollar  of  1942  is  now 
worth  only  53  cents  In  terms  of  the  general 
wh  .)lesale  price  Index.  47  cents  toward  pur- 
ch.ise  of  machinery  and  motive  equipment, 
and  41  cents  toward  purchase  of  machine 
tools. 

We  propose  that  Congress  reaffirm  its  con- 
sideration of  the  needs  of  small  business,  by 
recognizing  the  effects  of  inflation,  through 
an  Increase  In  the  surtax  exemption.  For 
example,  one  method  of  increasing  the  ex- 
emption would  be  to  use  employment  levels 
as  r»  guide  to  qualify  a  company  for  a  higher 
surtax  exemption.  A  suggested  schedule 
could  be:  Up  to  100  employees,  $50,000  ex- 
eniptlon;  up  to  250  employees.  $35,000;  and 
up  to  500  employees,  $30,000.  But  no  mat- 
t-er  what  plan  Congress  devises,  an  increase 
in  the  $25,000  surtax  would  produce  the 
fol lowing  benefits: 

I  a)  Provide  needed  working  capital  for 
prnfitable  small  businesses,  permitting  them 
10  i'xpand  and  provide  more  Jobs. 

(b)  Provide  additional  Incentives  for  for- 
mation of  small  business. 

'c>  Benefit  the  efficient  small  company 
•  •  •  the  type  of  company  which  should  be 
enc  ouraged  to  grow. 

(d^  Minimize  the  tax  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  avoiding  across-the-board  tax  de- 
ductions that  would  benefit  large,  as  well  as 
small,  corporations. 

To  prevent  individuals  from  taking  ad- 
vai.tnge  of  these  tax  exemptions  by  forming 
several  small  companies,  corporations  could 
be  required  to  disclose  stock  ownership,  in 
ortj.-r  to  qualify  for  the  higher  surtax  exemp- 
TK'n.  In  this  way,  the  nvimber  of  companies 
in  which  one  individual  could  participate 
coild  be  controlled,  as  Is  now  done  in  ap- 
porioning  the  surtax  exemption  between 
cri  monly  owned  or  related  corporations. 

■  Liberalized  tax  deductions  for  reinvested 
eartiings:  Our  present  standard  of  living  has 
be- n  achieved  primarily  through  incorpora- 
tica  of  technological  advances  into  otir  in- 
du-rrial  economy.  We  have  outproduced 
^thor  nations  because  our  industrial  plant 
h. :  been  considerably  more  effcient.  Today, 
however,  the  industrial  efficiency  of  Western 
E'a-Dpe  is  approaching  our  own,  while  their 
*''>:te  rates  are  much  lower  than  those  we 


pay.  Porelng  Industry  is  modernizing  its 
plants  and  equipment  faster  than  American 
manufacturers . 

In  the  5 -year  period  of  1959  through  1963, 
American  Industry  increased  its  fttiniia.!  ex- 
penditures for  machinery  and  equipment  by 
19  percent,  but  the  Increase  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  21  percent;  in  Sweden,  44  per- 
cent; in  Italy,  50  percent;  in  Prance,  64  per- 
cent; and  in  West  Germany,  68  percent.  In 
1954,  one-half  of  our  machine  tools  were 
10  years  old  or  older.  Tcxlay,  the  percentage 
has  risen  to  two-thirds,  and  one-fifth  are  20 
years  old  or  older. 

Congress  recognized  the  need  to  provide 
an  incentive  for  more  invested  capital 
through  the  provision  of  the  1962  Revenue 
Act,  which  permits  a  credit  against  taxes  of 
an  amount  of  'up  to  7  percent  of  an  invest- 
ment in  fixed  assets.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  More  Incentives  of  this  type 
are  needed,  however,  if  our  economy  is  to 
attain  the  high  rate  of  growth  required  to 
sustain  and  improve  the  standard  of  living 
of  our  exploding  population. 

4.  Flexible  depreciation:  Our  Industrial  re- 
search efforts  are  prcxiucing  technologic»l  ad- 
vances so  rapidly  that  machinery  Is  fre- 
quently obsolete  long  before  it  begins  to  wear 
out.  "Useful  lives"  of  machines  are  shrink- 
ing at  an  accelerated  rate.  The  Treasury 
Department's  1962  depreciation  guideline 
rules  recqgnized  this  trend  by  permitting 
businesses  to  reduce  the  "useful  lives"  of  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  in  computing  de- 
preciation.. It  has  been  our  exp>erience,  how- 
ever, that  these  rules  have  not  significantly 
helped  small  businesses  in  allowing  Increased 
depreciation  rates.  Furthermore,  the  guide- 
lines are  so  complex  that  it  is  often  too  diffi- 
cult for  both  large  and  small  btisiness  to 
understand  and  apply  them. 

We  contend  that  set  formulas  for  "useful 
lives"  cannot  possibly  be  applicable  to  each 
individual  Industry  or  situation.  Only  the 
individual  company  concerned  can  establish 
with  certainty  when  a  machine  has  reached 
a  point  where  it  should  be  replaced  by  more 
efllclent  equipment.  For  this  reason,  we  urge 
consideration  of  a  completely  flexible  de- 
preciation ix)llcy,  subject  to  regulation, 
through  which  a  business  would  be  allowed 
to  write  off  its  investment  in  machinery  or 
equipment  over  the  useful  period. 

5.  Require  IRS  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  abide  by  court  decisions:  The  fail- 
ure of  the  Treasury  Department  and  Its  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  abide  by  the  tax 
decisions  of  circuit  courts  of  appeals,  district 
courts,  courts  of  claims,  and  even  Tax  Court 
decisions  creates  an  tuinecessary  hardship 
for  small  businesses,  because  most  of  them 
cannot  afford  the  cost  of  litigation  which 
results. 

Here  is  a  current  example  of  this  problem. 
As  we  know,  there  are  two  allowable  meth- 
ods of  obtaining  a  tax  deduction  for  uncol- 
lectable  receivables.  Under  the  reserve 
methcxl  of  accounting  for  bad  debts,  an  an- 
nual deduction  is  allowed  for  a  reasonable 
addition  to  the  reserve,  rather  than  for  spe- 
cific uncollectable  accounts.  Under  the  cash 
basis  method,  however,  the  annual  deduction 
is  limited  to  specific  accounts  which  become 
worthless. 

Two  recent  circuit  court  decisions  permit 
taxpayers  to  use  the  reserve  method  to  pro- 
vide for  anticipated  future  losses  which  the 
taxpayer  expects  to  incwr  as  the  guarantor 
of  customers'  notes  assigned  to  a  bank  or 
finance  company.  Both  the  Treastiry  Depart- 
ment and  the  Tax  .Court,  however,  have  an- 
nounced that  they  will  not  accept  the  prin- 
ciples expressed  in  these  decisions. 

One  of  otir  members  sells  frozen  fcxxl  lock- 
ers on  fairly  long  credit  terms.  Since  It  is  a 
small  business,  it  does  not  have  sufficient 
capital  to  finance  Its  own  accounts  receiv- 
able, so  it  "sells,"  or  assigns,  the  notes  to  a 
lending  agency,  but  It  is  stUI  required  to 
guarantee  their  collection. 

Here  is  our  members  quandry — two  cir- 
cuit court  decisions  say  that  otir  member 


may  use  the  reserve  method  to  pro-; 
vide  for  losses  which  it  win  inctir  as  a  guar- 
antor, but  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  dis- 
allowed Its  dedtKtlons  for  bad  debts  when 
it  used  the  reserve  method.  As  a  result,  the 
Treasury  Department  is  favoring  lange,  well- 
financed  companies  which  do  not  have  to 
assign  their  receivables  to  banks  or  finance 
companies. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  tax  inequity 
which  results.  Company  A  is  large  and  well 
financed,  so  it  has  its  own  credit  program. 
Its  notes  receivable  are  $1  million.  It  has  a 
5-percent  historical  loss  factor  of  $50,000. 
so  Its  risk  of  loss  is  $50,000.  Consequently, 
the  Treasury  Department  allows  It  to  es- 
tablish a  reserve  of  $50,000  for  bad  debts. 
BO  no  working  capital  Is  tied  up  in  "prepaid" 
taxes  or  "income"  that  will  actually  be  lost 
to  bad  debts. 

On  the  other  hand,  company  B,  which  Is 
smaller  and  lightly  financed,  sells  $1  million 
worth  of  its  notes  receivaUe.  resulting  from 
sales,  to  lending  agencies,  but  with  recourse. 
It  has  a  S-percent  historical  loss  factor  of 
$50,000.  so  the  risk  of  loss  Is  $50,000 — the 
same  as  company  A.  Under  the  Treasury 
Department's  discriminatory  interpretation 
of  the  Code,  however.  It  Is  allowed  no  re- 
serve for  bad  debts.  As  &  result,  at  least 
$11,000  in  working  capital  is  tied  up  in  "im«- 
paid"  taxes  on  "Inoome"  that  will  actually 
be  lost  to  bad  debts. 

The  reserve  for  future  losses  is  extremely 
lmp>ortant  to  small  biislnesses,  such  as  auto- 
mobile dealers,  appliance  dealers,  furniture 
stores,  etc  which  sell  their  receivables  with 
recotirse,  because  they  need  such  a  resMTre 
to  conserve  current  working  capital.  While 
of  the  code,  however.  It  Is  allowed  no  re- 
position of  IBS  and  the  Tax  CoAirt  decisions 
and  found  in  favor  of  the  taxpayers,  most 
small  businesses  cannot  bear  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  expense  involved  in  such  litigation, 
and  therefore  do  not  dare  use  the  reserve 
method. 

The  Treasury  Department  maintains  that 
it  cannot  allow  deducti<»B  for  a  reserve  to 
firms  that  sell  their  notes,  becatise  It  gives 
the  benefit  of  these  deductions  to  lending 
agencies  in  computing  their  reserves  for  bad 
debts.  The  American  Banking  Association 
has  stated,  however,  that  although  the  lend- 
ing agencies  do  bear  some  risk  in  handling 
endorsed  paper,  for  example,  through  dealer 
insolvency,  the  primary  risk  on  recourse 
paper  is  to  the  endorsing  dealers.  It  agrees 
that  the  dealers  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
sider the  risk  of  loes  arising  from  dealer- 
guaranteed  consiimo-  contracts  sold  to  lend- 
ing agencies  in  computing  their  reserves  for 
bad  debts. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment is  Ignoring  the  Intent  of  Congress 
when  it  authorized  the  bad-debt  reserve 
method.  Legislation  designed  to  correct  this 
tax  inequity  is  currently  being  drafted.  We 
urge  you  to  give  It  your  thoughtful  con- 
sideration and  support. 

We  are  also  hopeful  that  legislation  de- 
signed to  make  the  Treasury  Department. 
IRS  and  the  Tax  Court  abide  by  decisions 
of  the  courts  of  appeals  will  be  Intrcxluced 
and  passed  by  Congress. 


Hon.  A.  R.  Stout 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  Include  an  address 
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made  by  the  Honorable  A.  Royce  Stout, 
judge  of  the  40th  Judicial  district  of 
Texas,  before  the  Ennls  Lion's  Club,  En- 
nis,  Tex.,  on  Wednesday.  May  19. 

( From  tbe  Bonis  (Tex.)  Dally  News, 

May  20, 1065] 

JxmiST  Is  Lions  Speaker — Depend  Liberty, 

Stout  Urczs 

Ennis-reared  District  Judge  A.  R.  Stout,  of 
40th  illstrlct  court  brought  a  forceful  mee- 
sage  to  the  Knnlg  Lions  C3ub  yesterday,  in 
which  he  strongly  urged  defense  of  liberty. 
The  Judge  was  engaged  to  furnish  the  pro- 
gram by  John  Byers  and  Dr.  Walter  McCall 
introduced  the  widely  known  Jurist. 

In  the  business  phase  of  the  luncheon,  held 
at  oommunlty  center,  with  President  C.  O. 
Onstead  presiding.  Raymond  Fallen  intro- 
duced two  new  Lions,  Barry  Rhodes  and 
WUUe  Murflf . 

"No  loftier  honor  could  come  to  one  than 
that  of  appearing  before  your  organization, 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  preservation  ot  the 
American  heritage  that  has  made  us  great. 
Today  the  American  way  of  life  and  all  that 
It  stands  for  Is  assailed  by  Comm\inlst8  and 
Socialists  from  within,  and  God  knows  what 
is  going  to  become  of  the  United  States 
if  we  do  not  make  some  changes  in 
this  country.  Surrounded  from  without 
and  ever  infiltrated  from  within,  we  find  our 
Goverxmient  today  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  ADA  and  Its  sympathizers  masquerading 
under  the  Democratic  label.  This  leftwlng 
group  of  the  ADA  and  their  ilk  advocate  the 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  UJJ.,  the 
transfer  of  all  armaments  to  a  TJJ^.  force, 
elimination  of  trade  barriers  with  Coromu- 
nlst  countries,  a  hands-off  policy  toward 
Cuba,  giving  away  the  Panama  Canal,  state 
control  of  all  economic  life,  an  end  to  loyalty 
oaths,  and  a  halt  to  all  congressional  in- 
vestigations of  Communist  activities. 

"This  group  has  taken  over  much  of  the 
press  and  the  airwaves  and  many  of  the 
national  newscasters  like  Edward  R.  Murrow. 
Howard  K.  Smith,  and  Chet  Huntley,  all 
three  of  whom  were  lor  Alger  Hiss  and  the 
Lattlmores.  Like  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  they  always  take  the  so-called  liberal 
course  and  iisually  follow  the  Commtuilst 
line.  In  his  book,  'The  Last  Train  Prom 
Berlin,"  Smith  wrote,  'Russia  looked'  better 
the  longer  I  stayed  and  the  more  I  saw.' 

"Next  to  the  President,  the  most  powerful 
man  In  the  U.S.  Government  is  Walter 
Reuther.  He  can  veto  the  nomination  of  any 
man  who  offers  himself  for  President  on  the 
Democratic  ticket.  In  1934  while  he  and  his 
brother  Victor  were  studying  In  Moscow,  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  a  friend  in 
Detroit:  'the  dally  Inspiration  that  Is 
ours  as  we  work  side  by  side  with  our  Russian 
comrades  In  our  factory,  the  thought  that 
we  are  actually  helping  to  build  a  society 
that  will  forever  end  the  exploitation  of  man 
by  man,  the  thought  that  what  we  are  build- 
ing will  be  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
the  working  class,  not  only  for  Russians,  but 
for  the  entire  world.  Is  the  compensation  we 
receive  for  our  temporary  absence  from  the 
struggle  In  the  United  States.'  After  more 
praise  for  the  Russian  system,  he  concluded. 
'Carry  on  the  fight  for  a  Soviet  America,' 
signed  "Vic"  .ind  'Wal.' 

"The  No.  3  man  politically  in  our  Great 
Society  Is  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King.  He 
thrives  and  exists  solely  on  the  hate  and 
violence  that  he  encourages  and  fans.  He 
will  take  over  a  private  business  and  all 
otlier  institutions  but  because  he  has  not 
been  seen  to  fire  a  gun  or  throw  a  bomb, 
he  has  been  incongruously  presented  as  a 
man  of  peace,  when  his  methods  are  as  pure 
as  those  of  the  Klngflsh  in  'Amoe  and  Andy 
and  Just  as  peaceable  as  those  of  a  fox  in  a 
henhouse.  Because  of  their  militant  and 
political  power  and  the  apathy  of  the  gen- 


eral public — you  and  me — these  two  men 
and  their  kind  can  make  Congress  Jump  and 
a  President  tremble,  which  Is  not  much  of  a 
recommendation  to  any  society.  Where  are 
we  headed  in  this  country  when  private  prop- 
erty can  no  longer  be  protected  and  nothing 
is  done  against  the  hue  and  cry  to  make  It 
free  and  divide  it  up? 

"It  is  little  wonder  that  they  brand  a  true 
American  as  an  extremist  when  he  stands 
for  liberty  and  the  Constitution.  They  do 
not  even  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  'ex- 
tremism,' though  they  do  know  qviite  well 
the  Communist  game  of  stabbing  you  in  the 
back  and  then  howling  blackmaU  when  you 
act  In  self-defense.  Regardless  of  what  they 
may  be  or  call  themselvas,  they  look  upon 
man  as  a  ward  of  the  state,  whose  suffrage 
is  purchasable  by  the  mere  offer  of  bread 
and  circuses.  Very  little  do  they  accord 
him  on  his  own  and  nothing  is  granted  to 
him  by  them  imder  'Nature  and  God.' 

"The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  em- 
phatic on  such  words  as  'liberty,'  'usurj>ation,' 
'def>otlsm.'  and  'tyranny.'  Clear  was  the  ring 
that  man's  unalienable  rights  came  from  the 
Deity  and  not  the  Government. 

"Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  other  patriots 
who  signed  that  doctunent  listed  in  part 
their  grievances  for  which  they  fought  a  war 
of  Independence  the  following:  (1)  invasions 
of  the  rights  of  the  people;  (2)  absolute 
tyranny  over  the  States;  (3)  for  erecting  a 
miiltltude  of  new  offices  and  sending  hither 
swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people  and 
eat  out  their  substance;  (4)  for  sending 
standing  armies  Into  States  without  their 
consent;  (5)  for  subjecting  us  to  a  Jurisdic- 
tion foreign  to  our  Constitution  and  imac- 
knowledged  by  our  laws  (our  Supreme 
Court) ;  (6)  for  depriving  us  In  many  cases  of 
the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury  (civil  wrongs 
under  the  so-called  CivU  Rights  Act) ;  (7)  for 
transporting  us  beyond  the  seas  to  be  tried 
for  pretended  offenses  (General  Walker 
could  appreciate  that  one  since  he  was  the 
victim  of  one  of  the  most  dastardly  deeds 
ever  committed  by  low  and  conniving  men 
in  the  history  of  this  Republic);  (8)  for  al- 
tering fundamentally  the  forms  of  our  Gov- 
ernment; and  (9)  for  exciting  domestic  In- 
surrection among  us. 

"All  of  these  we  have  and  more  today — not 
to  speak  of  oppressive  and  confiscatory  taxa- 
tion. To  prevent  these  wrongs  and  usurpa- 
tions of  power,  constitutional  government 
was  Instituted,  but  our  leftwing  Supreme 
Court  has  reduced  this  document  to  a  scrap 
of  paper.  Our  Bill  of  Rights  is  construed 
like  "Alice  In  Wonderland"  to  favor  the  per- 
petrators of  atrocious  crimes,  atheists,  and 
Communists  Instead  of  to  establish  Justice, 
Insure  domestic  tranquillity  or  to  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  the  very  plain  9th 
and  10th  amendments  providing  for  local 
government  and  States  rights  are  nullified. 

"The  opening  sentence  of  the  Texas  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  in  part  says:  'When 
a  government  has  ceased  to  protect  the  lives, 
liberty,  and  property  of  the  people  from 
Whom  its  legitimate  powers  are  derived  •  •  • 
and  becomes  an  Instrument  In  the  hands  of 
evil  rulers  for  their  oppression:  When  the 
Federal  Republican  Constitution  of  their 
country,  which  they  have  sworn  to  support, 
on  longer  has  a  substantial  existence,  and 
the  whole  nature  of  the  government  has 
been  forcibly  changed,  witUout  their  consent, 
from  a  restrictive  federated  republic,  com- 
posed of  sovereign  states,  to  a  consolidated, 
central  •  •  •  despotism  •  •  •  then  It  is  the 
Inherent  and  Inalienable  right  of  the  people 
to  appeal  to  first  principles.' 

"I  do  not  suggest  revolutSon,  but  I  do  urge 
a  rededicatlon  to  the  America  we  love  and 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  enterprise  and  Initia- 
tive that  have  made  us  great,  and  that  we 
throw  off  the  Socialist  and  Communist  chains 
that  oppress  us. 

"We  have  been  run  for  so  long  In  this 
country  by  Socialists,  minorities  and  selfish 


groups  that  they  have  almost  accomplished 
their  will  of  changing  our  people,  and  thev 
will  do  so  If  we  do  not  change  them  first,  i 
still  believe  that  we  can  be  free,  that  one 
can  have  his  own  vine  and  fig  ta-ee  and  run 
his  own  business  without  having  all  of  his 
profits  filched  from  him  by  Fabians,  dema- 
gogues and  no-accounts,  but  we  mu^i  be 
more  vigilant  than  he  have  been.  We  mus: 
be  willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  We 
must  be  determined  also  to  clean  out  these 
Augean  stables  and  to  restore  this  coimtrv 
to  true  Americans  to  the  end  that  cou.'ititu. 
tlonal  government  may  endure  and  that  his- 
tory may  not  be  turned  back  200  years  lo  the 
dictator  and  the  despot. 

"Times  change  and  men  change  but  htiman 
nature  has  change  very  little  smce  Christ 
trod  this  earth's  surface.  Great  truth t  and 
and  principles  never  change.  They  are  fixed 
and  Immutable  like  the  stars.  Proved  ex- 
periences change  but  very  little.  Patrick 
Henry  said  that  we  can  only  judge  the  future 
by  the  past  and  that  the  only  light  he  had 
to  go  by  was  the  lamp  of  experience.  History 
has  tatight  \is  over  and  over,  for  Lo!  these 
many  years,  that  power  tends  to  corrupt  and 
that  absolute  power  corrupts  completely,  it 
has  taught  us  also  for  centuries  that  cer.- 
tralizatlon  is  despotism. 

"If  all  the  world's  history  is  wrong,  ihen 
we  do  not  live  tmder  a  corrupt  despotism; 
but  If  It  Is  right  and  if  it  repeats  itself,  then 
we  are  living  in  an  Ill-fared  land  and  chi  nges 
should  be  made.  We  blushed  with  shame 
about  mink  coats  and  de^  freezes;  we  vrere 
alarmed  about  Vicuna  coats.  So  great,  l.ow- 
ever,  has  this  high  carnival  of  corruption 
become  that  we  seem  to  do  little  more  than 
wink  or  despair  as  our  character  is  debased 
and  the  fabric  of  our  society  eaten  .-vway 
like  a  cancer.  This  corruption  reaches  hieher 
and  higher  and  constitutional  officers  con- 
tinue to  seize  power  that  they  do  not  have 
with  the  result  that  there  is  little  reopect 
for  constituted  authority  and  lawles^^uess 
stalks  our  land,  some  of  it  being  with  the 
aid  and  approval  of  our  own  Governr.ient 
If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  home 
should  be  enshrined  and  American  ideali 
Inculcated  in  the  youth  of  our  land  to  .-tave 
off  the  moral  leprosy  that  is  destroying  our 
honor  and  eating  away  the  vitals  of  free 
government,  that  time  is  now. 

"It  Is  high  time  that  we  recognize  a  few 
simple  truths  and  quit  playing  a  shell  ir.'une 
upon  a  national  basis.  The  only  bes:s  for 
a  happy,  successful  life  Is  honest  work  and 
a  decent,  disciplined  existence.  What  a  tra- 
vesty do  we  play  on  the  average  citizen  v.hen 
his  Goveriunent  bonds  are  not  worth  Ahr.* 
he  paid  for  them  when  he  goes  to  co"'.ect 
Oh,  how  we  penalize  thrift  and  Industry  and 
put  a  premium  upon  sloth.  What  a  con 
game  do  we  play  and  what  a  tragic  trlclc 
do  we  work  on  all  people,  particularly  the 
poor  and  those  with  an  Insurance  policv  or 
fixed  income,  by  the  Government  Inflaticii  o: 
money.  The  annual  Interest  on  oxzr  na- 
tional debt  is  Just  a  few  bUllon  under  the 
total  debt  in  1928  and  is  three  times  as 
much  as  Government  expendittu-es  iw  all 
purposes  combined  In  the  1930's.  W-  are 
almost  financially  bankrupt  now,  bu-  this 
can  be  overcome  If  moral  bankrupts  do  not 
take  us  over  permanently  and  If  the  G.  •  ern- 
ment  inflation  of  money  Is  checked. 

"For  100  years  everyone  has  had  an  •  :;ia: 
opportunity  under  ovir  Constitution.  No 
statute  can  take  this  right  away  and  ;:o:-.e 
can  legally  add  to  it,  but  it  is  an  opportir.::y 
to  prove  unequal  talents.  How  can  •  he 
otherwise  when  no  two  peas  in  a  pod  o:  tv.o 
blades  of  grass  are  exactly  the  same?  Di  inoc- 
racy  was  never  Intended  to  be  a  level'.r  of 
men.  Permanent  economic  equality  c^n 
only  be  had  under  commiuilsm  or  soci  .Ii.sni 
If  men  of  unequal  talents  and  ability,  as 
nature  intended  and  God  created,  are  not 
free  to  use  them,  then  free  enterprise  is  gone 
and  we  are  all  Socialist  slaves.    Strong  i.s  the 
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jiowballlng  of  leftwingers  and  so-called  lib- 
erals who  would  like  to  see  this  happen  and 
•nonstrous  Is  their  Frankenstein  machine 
ijid  method  as  they  continue  in  their  mad 
snd  ruthless  grasp  for  more  power  with  an 
(ver  consequent  loss  of  liberty  and  private 
property.  Many  of  them  would  turn  our 
•alls  vrlde  open,  give  Oommunlsts  their  way 
Siere  and  around  the  world,  pull  down  our 
last  immigration  barriers,  approve  every  radi- 
al decision  at  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  abolish  the  belief  that 
there  Is  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends'; 
and  all  of  them  wotild  change  our  form  of 
government,  rewrite  our  history,  and  smear 
all  who  do  not  bow  and  follow.  Theirs  Is 
the  Harry  Hopkins  slogan  of  'spend,  elect, 
and  tax.'  They  look  upon  the  people  as 
morons  and  imbeciles  to  be  deceived  and 
bribed  with  their  own  money  and  regard 
elections  as  mere  games  which  are  to  be  won 
by  fear  and  f akery,  no  matter  what  the  con- 
sequences to  the  public  might  be.  They 
prate  about  love  and  a  Utopian  dream  but 
exist  by  the  hate  and  violence  that  they 
create.  Harry  Hopkins,  the  Karl  Marx  of 
.tafrica,  said,  'Never  explain  to  the  people, 
tu5t  tell  them,  for  they  are  too  damned  dumb 
to  understand.'  That  Is  Just  what  they  do 
by  mass  propaganda  In  a  dishonest  fashion. 

"They  tell  the  people  only  what  they  want 
them  to  hear  and  that  which  soimds  good, 
and  they  hide  the  rest.  They  are  i>ast  mas- 
ters In  turning  class  against  class,  race 
afainst  race,  and  religion  against  religion. 
So  .successful  have  they  been  that  any 
trasliy  book  In  vilification  of  this  section  of 
the  country  or  Its  people  can  become  a  best 
seller  or  qualify  its  author  for  the  Pulitzer 
pri7e.  They  will  be  successful  If  we  do  not 
call  a  halt.  If  they  should  succeed,  the 
flower  of  cultivated  and  refined  living  will 
no  longer  bloom,  and  civilization  as  we  have 
knoTN-n  It  will  pertsh  from  the  earth.  The 
.American  dream  will  have  become  a  myth, 
and  liberty,  as  we  have  cherished  It,  will  bo 
no  more.  The  learned  and  the  Industrious 
will  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  Ignorant 
and  the  lazy,  and  the  American  youth  can 
have  no  higher  goal  than  that  of  becoming 
a  power  politician  among  peewee  men. 

"It  Is  not  always  easy  to  protect  ourselves 
aealr.st  selfish  groups  and  sinister  politi- 
cians who  would  buy  an  office  or  steal  It  or 
sell  out  the  people  In  order  to  get  or  hold  It. 
Thl.s  Is  particularly  true  In  our  largest  cities 
with  the  polyglot  population  where  a  special 
appeal  Is  made  to  each  segment.  The  fact 
that  we  have  over  100  different  types  of 
Pedt-ral  aid  Is  strong  proof  of  the  fact  that 
the  whole  emphasis  In  our  Government  has 
been  for  special  Interests  rather  than  the 
public  at  large.  The  whole  push  of  left- 
wir..;9r3  Is  by  catering  to  groups,  telling 
thctii  what  they  want  to  hear  and  promising 
r.i;  f  them  the  fruits  of  your  toll  and  labor, 
ar.d  the  more  they  are  given  and  promised, 
the  reater  Is  their  clamor  for  more.  Com- 
bined together  they  become  the  majority 
whe:i  you  and  I  fall  to  vote  and  measure  up 
to  t;:e  duties  without  raising  our  voices  in 
protect.  As  Edmund  Burke  so  aptly  said, 
When  bad  men  combine,  the  gcx)d  must 
assc  late,  else  they  will  fall  one  by  one.  an 
u.ipi-.ied  sacrifice  in  a  contemptible  struggle." 
.yev.uder  Hamilton  said,  "When  we  prefer 
disgr  ce  to  danger,  we  are  ready  for  a  master 
and  probably  deserve  It."^ 

' Oir  greatest  danger  Is  not  the  hydrogen 
bon-.;;'.  It  Is  not  that  our  Government  is 
'n?.:i  lally  bankrupt.  Our  greatest  danger  is 
"he  !  :ed  pipers  and  Mac^hlavelllan  manipu- 
lator who  turn  class  against  class  and  stir 
up  h  !te  and  violence  by  preaching  and  prom- 
Isine  the  false  doctrine  that  the  Indlvldtial 
Is  not  morally  responsible  for  his  welfare 
or  lOL^ally  responsible  for  his  own  conduct. 
^^'e  c.n  rise  from  crumbled  ruins  and  build 
^jain  from  atomic  ashes  but  we  cannot  sur- 
vive as  a  free  people  if  we  lost  from  within 
to  F,  blans  and  moral  bankrupts,  for  there 


will  be  no  one  left  to  raise  the  edifice  of  con- 
stitutional government. 

"As  I  see  It,  at  th«  rate  we  have  been 
going  and  are  now  going,  one  pAaln  and 
simple  question  confronti  lu  all,  and  that 
Is  whether  we  shall  rise  and  be  free  Ainerl- 
cans  or  bow  in  goosestep  and  be  Socialist  or 
Communist  slaves.  In  what  little  time  I 
have  left,  I  hope  to  do  something  about  it, 
for  in  the  defense  of  true  liberty  and  real 
constitutional  government  no  one  can  do 
too  much  or  act  too  quickly." 

The  Lions  directorate  met  briefly  on  club 
business  after  the  luncheon  session. 


Ready  To  Give  Up — Sadly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or    CAI.IF<»IMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAHVES 

Wednesday,  May  26. 1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
trict Is  engulfed  In  a  manmade  disaster. 
Crops  are  turning  to  garbage  In  the 
fields.  Enormous  axnounts  of  food  are 
being  lost.  Unemployment  is  increasing. 
Vegetable  and  fruit  prices  are  increasing. 
All  simply  because  growers  cannot  obtain 
adequate  farm  labor.  The  effects  of  our 
disaster  will  spread  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Some  uninformed  persons  within  the 
Depai-tment  of  Labor  and  the  general 
public  seem  to  believe  only  the  large  cor- 
porate growers  are  being  hurt.  It  Is  true 
that  one  strawberry  grower  will  lose  ap- 
proximately $1  million  of  fruit.  This  is 
criminal  because  it  is  unnecessary  and 
could  have  been  avoided  by  the  execu- 
tive department.  This  grower  pays  $1.75 
to  $2.75  and  more  per  hour  for  pickers; 
provides  the  best  housing  available — 
called  "spic  and  span"  by  Secretary  Wirtz 
himself — and  has  recruited  extensively 
all  over  the  United  States.  His  million- 
dollar  loss  is  multiplied  manifold  by 
packers,  package  manufacturers,  ship- 
pers, transporters,  and  sellers  who  \iill 
not  have  strawberries. 

But  an  even  sadder,  and  more  com- 
mon, story  is  told  in  the  following  article 
from  the  Salinas  Callfomian,  of  May  25, 
1965.  If  this  does  not  make  you  sick,  it 
should  make  you  weep.  We  in  Congress 
must  share  the  responsibility  along  with 
the  Department  of  Labor. 
Ready  to  Give  Up:  Grower  X  "Sick"  Abovt 
Strawberry  Story  Here 

Grower  X,  one  of  the  many  small  inde- 
pendent growers  In  the  Salinas  Valley,  is 
getting  even  sicker  of  the  Salinas  Valley 
strawberry  story  than  the  man  in  the  street 
is. 

He  has  22  acres  of  strawberries  down  near 
the  Salinas  River  off  River  Road.  It  Is  land 
his  father  farmed  before  him.  He  is  a  native 
son  of  Salinas  Valley,  a  second  generation 
farmer,  and  his  roots  in  the  soil  go  deep. 
The  field  labor  shortage  Is  not  Just  some- 
thing he  has  been  reading  about.  He  feels 
it.  His  business  is  being  wrecked  because  of 
it. 

On  Monday  afternoon  he  said,  "I've  gotten 
to  the  point  I'm  ready  to  give  this  deal  up." 

Grower  X  received  eight  Mexican  braceros 
last  Saturday.  They  represent  one-third  of 
his  strawberry  picking  crew.  His  berries  are 
hitting   their  i>eak   production   period   now. 


Last  year  during  the  peak  he  employed  78 
braceros. 

Fear  of  losing  the  handful  of  braceros  be 
ba«  l8  oa»  reason  Grower  X  refused  to  let 
his  name  be  \ued  in  thla  story.  Another  rea- 
son is  that  he  fears  he  may  be  sandbagged 
with  incompetent  help  at  an  exorbitant  price. 
He  said  he  saw  a  strawberry-growing  neighbor 
get  Involved  in  an  expensive  fiasco  with  a 
long-distance  day-haul  operation,  and  that 
he  wants  no  part  of  one.  He  is  pretty  sure 
he  couldn't  afford  it  anyhow. 

But  Grower  X  although,  as  an  independent 
grower,  spread  pretty  thin,  has  done  some 
recruiting  on  his  own.  He  buses  schoolchil- 
dren from  Port  Ord  every  weekend  to  pick 
strawberries  on  his  ranch.  And  he  has  made 
two  recruiting  trips  to  El  Pasco,  Tex.  It  costs 
Grower  X  $1,248  to  bring  26  workers  to  the 
Salinas  Valley.  He  said  that  the  first  seven 
were  pirated  within  3  days.  The  remaining 
19  are  still  with  him,  but  they  give  bim  no 
feeling  of  security.  "There  Lb  no  contract," 
he  said.  "They  could  leave  the  very  next 
day." 

PRODUCTION  DOWN 

To  date  this  season,  Grower  X's  strawberry 
production  on  22  acres  has  been  2,500  crates. 
Last  year  at  this  time,  total  production  was 
23.000  crates.  "For  a  sxnaU  grower,  that's 
a  helluva  loss,"  he  said. 

In  1964,  Grower  X  said  that  SO  percent  of 
his  production  consisted  of  fresh  market 
berries.  This  year,  he  said,  "only  about  5 
percent"  of  his  berries  have  been  mar- 
keted fresh.  And  some  of  the  fruit  now  on 
his  vines  "is  even  getting  too  ripe  for  the 
freezer — the  dockage  will  be  pretty  high." 

Grower  X  said  that  he  has  lately  been 
getting  about  200  crates  of  freezer  berries 
from  his  fields  each  day,  although  "I  should 
be  averaging  between  800  and  900." 

It  Is  Grower  X's  belief  that  he  has  done 
everything  within  reason  to  recruit  and  hold 
an  adequate  domestic  labor  force  to  harvest 
his  strawberry  crop.  But  he  has  failed,  as  he 
more  than  half  expected  he  would.  "What 
I  can't  understand,"  he  said,  "Is  that  If  we 
don't  have  the  lcx:ai  labor,  why  they  don't 
give  up  the  go-ahead  for  braceros."  With 
a  highly  specialized  crop  like  strawberries, 
"to  have  an  efficient  operation,  you  have  to 
be  guaranteed  the  same  men  on  the  Job  every 
day,"  he  said.  Weekend  pickers,  unqualified 
pickers,  "don't  give  a  damn"  pickers  do  al- 
most as  much  harm  as  good. 

Grower  X  said  that  he,  like  all  strawberry 
growers,  small  as  well  as  large,  has  invested 
$2,000  per  acre  in  his  third-  and  fifth-year 
berries.  (He  gave  up  trying  to  stay  even 
with  the  older  berries  last  week.  They  have 
a  good  set  of  fruit,  but  they  have  effectively 
been  abeindoned.) 

"I  put  a  lot  of  money  into  this  crop.  I'd 
hate  like  hell  to  see  it  go  down  the  drain," 
he  said. 

MC«C   ACREAGE 

In  fact,  Grower  X  is  going  to  be  out  of 
pocket  more  than  just  the  loss  of  most  of  his 
current  strawberry  crop.  Last  summer,  on 
what  he  thought  was  the  assurance  of  Labor 
Secretary  W.  Willard  Wlrtz  that  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  supplemental  labor  would  be 
made  available  to  growers.  Grower  X  pre- 
pared to  plant  10  more  acres  of  strawberries. 
He  built  a  million-gallon  reservoir  ($3,000), 
leveled  and  staked  out  the  land  ($1,000),  In- 
stalled irrigation  pipe  ($3,(X)0),  and  pur- 
chased $3,200  worth  of  strawberry  plants. 
The  plants  now  are  in  a  cold  storage  plant 
in  WatsonviUe.  He  Is  going  to  give  them  up 
this  week.  His  comment:  "They're  forcing 
me  out  of  business." 

Grower  X  will  have  Just  12  acres  of  straw- 
berries next  year,  and  after  that,  probably, 
none.  He'U  plant  beets  or  beans  or  "some 
other  crop  that  doesn't  require  a  lot  of 
labor."  He  thinks  that  strawberries  may 
soon  rev^i^  to  their  former  status  as  a  truck 
crop:  small  acreage,  low  labor  demand. 
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Orower  X,  a  small  grower,  is  paying  a  $1.40 
per  hour  mlnlimiTn  wagje  to  his  pickers 
with  an  incentive  piece  rate  of  86  cents  per 
crate  for  freezer  berries.  The  hoxirly  guaran- 
tee matches  the  highest  pcdd  anywhere  In 
the  continental  United  States.  It  apparently 
Isnt  high  enough  to  attract  the  steady  work 
force  he  needs,  but  it  may  be  more  than  he 
can  afford.  "Prom  day  to  day,  I  don't  know 
if  I'm  coming  out  or  going  in  the  hole,"  he 
said. 


Utah   Wants   To    Keep   Her    Right-To- 
Work  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  28, 1965 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
-the  three  largest  dallies  In  the  State  of 
Utah — the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  the  Ogden 
Standard-Examiner,  and  the  Deseret 
News — have  recently  published  editorials 
in  opposition  to  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posal that  State  right-to-work  laws  be 
abolished  by  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  These  editorials 
reflect  the  attitude  of  the  great  majority 
of  citizens  in  my  State,  and  deserve  the 
studied  consideration  of  all  Members  of 
Congress. 

The  articles  follow : 
[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  Trlb\ine,  May  20.  1965) 
Retain  the  Right  To^yoLUNTAKT  Unionism 

We  realize  that  President  Johnson,  like 
Utah's  Qovernor  Rampton,  has  a  political 
commitment  to  organized  labor'  to  seek 
abolition  of  so-called  rlght-to-work  laws 
which  have  been  enacted  in  19  States.  This 
explains,  although  It  does  not  Justify,  the 
recommendations  both  executives  have  made 
on  the  subject  this  year. 

As  Utah's  experience  proves,  it  is  simply 
not  true  that  rlght-to-work  laws  in  any  way 
impair  the  fxmctloning  of  organized  labor. 
Indeed  there  is  good  reason  to  think  these 
laws  encourage  organized  labor  to  function 
more  effectively  and  more  responsibly. 

MAKES  LABOR  RESPONSIBLE 

When  the  right-to-work  law  was  initially 
proposed  In  Utah,  the  Tribune  opposed  it  on 
the  ground  it  might  be  a  deterrent  to  orderly 
labor  organization.  But  experience  has 
proved  the  principle  of  voluntary  rather  than 
compxUsory  \mion  membership  operates  to 
make  organized  labor  in  this  State  more  re- 
sponsible and  more  responsive  to  its  member- 
ship. 

In  order  to  win  and  hold  membership, 
unions  In  Utah  have  had  to  prove  them- 
selves— and  they  have  done  so.  Workers 
have  been  well  represented.  Labor  leader- 
ship has  been  such  as  to  win  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  community  as  well  as  of 
union  members. 

And  there  has  been  no  scandal  in  Utah 
unionism  such  as  has  beset  some  unions 
elsewhere — where  compulsory  unionism  has 
given  labor  bosses  a  vested  right  to  member- 
ship and  the  dues  which  flow  into  union 
coffers. 

One  wonders  if,  without  compulsory  union- 
Ism,  there  could  have  been  such  a  scandalous 
vote  fraud  as  was  recently  exposed  in  the 
International  Union  of  Electrical  Workers, 
or  if  a  James  Hoffa  could  be  so  repeatedly 
accused  of  mishandling  of  union  funds  and 
affairs. 

JOHNSON  A  PAST  SUPPORTER 

President  Johnson  himself,  although  he 
now  calls  for  amending  the  Taft-Hartley  law 


to  make  State  right-to-work  laws  impos- 
sible, waa  In  the  past  a  supporter  of  such 
laws.  Prederick  C.  Powler,  chairman  of  the 
National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  B&ys  Mr. 
Johnson  supported  the  1947  Taft-Hartley  law 
which  contained  the  section  14(b)  which  he 
now  propoees  to  repeal.  As  Senator,  he  even 
voted  to  override  President  Truman's  veto, 
and  when  he  ran  for  the  Senate  in  1960  (at 
the  same  time  he  was  John  P.  Kennedy's  Vice 
Presidential  running  mate)  he  campaigned  in 
Texas  on  a  Democratic  platform  which 
praised  ttiat  State's  righfr-to-work  law. 

All  reports  from  Washington  indicate  there 
will  be  a  hard  and  close  fight  in  Congress 
over  repeal  of  section  14(b) . 

National  labor  le.nders  have  been  campaign- 
ing against  right-to-work  laws  for  years — 
more,  we  think,  because  it  has  become  some- 
thing of  a  symbol  of  antlunionism  than  be- 
cause it  has  actually  impaired  their  activities. 
Nevertheless  they  will  make  a  hard  fight  for 
rep>eal,  and  many  Members  of  Congress  as 
well  as  President  Johnson  axe  in  their  debt. 

STRONG  FORCES  OPPOSED 

But  influential  forces  are  massed  against 
them — the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  states 
with  right-to-work  laws,  and  amazingly  a 
substantial  number  of  union  members 
affiliated  w^ith  the  Naticmal  Right  to  Work 
Committee.  The  president  of  the  committee 
is  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  union  rank  and  file  support  of  this 
kind  for  right-to-work  laws.  Utah's  Repre- 
sentative Burton,  whose  First  District  in- 
cludes substantial  numbers  of  union  mem- 
bers, reports  68  percent  who  answered  a 
questionnaire  opposed  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
with  another  9  percent  undecided. 

When  Governor  Rampton  proposed  repeal 
of  Utah's  law  to  the  la«t  legislature,  he  said 
it  was  "a  burr  under  the  blanket  of  labor." 
Some  rank-and-file  members  may  thiiUt  of  it 
as  a  burr  imder  the  blanket  of  labor  leaders, 
encouraging  them  to  do  a  better  and  more 
responsible  Job  of  union  leadership. 


[From  the  Ogden  (Utah)   Standard- 
E.xaminer,  May  20,   1965] 
Utah's    Stake  in   RigHt-To-Work    Law 
President  Johnson's  demand  that  Congress 

repeal    so-called    right-to-work    laws    in    19 

States  threatens  one  of  the  most  cherished 

rights  of  Utah  men  and  women. 

Utahans  now  have  the  right  to  decide  for 

themselves  whether  they  shall  belong  to  a 

labor  union. 

Should  section  14(b)  ef  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  be  repealed,  as  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent, v/oTkers  in  Utah  would  lose  this  treas- 
ured prerogative. 

We  question  whether  the  U.S.  Constitution 
grants  the  Federal  Government  the  power  to 
order  the  repeal  of  the  rlght-to-work  laws  in 
Utah  and  the  other  18  States  directly  in- 
volved. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  special  labor 
message  Tuesday,  made  the  request  on  the 
grounds  that  such  repeal  would  "instire  uni- 
form application  of  our  national  labor  rela- 
tions policy." 

Would  it  not  be  Just  as  uniform  to  urge 
the  other  39  States  to  enact  similar  right-to- 
work  statutes  and  to  keep  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment out  of  this  area  of  democratic 
expression? 

There  is  nothing  in  the  present  laws  on 
the  books  In  Utah  and  the  other  18  right-to- 
work  States  that  prohibits  activity  by  labor 
unions. 

The  only  question  is  whether  membership 
in  unions  shall  be  compulsory  or  voluntary. 

Utahans  have  already  ^>oken  by  adoption 
of  the  right-to-work  law  in  the  legislature. 
Since  it  passed,  all  attempts  to  repeal  the 
law  in  this  State  have  failed — Just  as  have 


all  moves  in  Congress  to  repeal  section  ub 
In  previous  sessions. 

This  year,  however,  the  fight  in  Waj^hing- 
ton  will  admittedly  be  stlffer.  Hearings  be- 
gin  Monday  in  a  House  Labor  Subcomaiittee 
on  the  Presidential  request.  The  subcom- 
mittee chairman.  Representative  Feanr 
Thompson,  Jr.,  Democrat  of  New  Jersey,  has 
already  said  repeal  is  needed  to  put  the  us 
economy  on  a  national  basis. 

The  case  for  State's  right-to-work  l»i',vs.  as 
now  provided  in  the  Taft-Hartley  lav.,  was 
well  stated  in  a  recent  talk  by  Utah's  senior 
Republican  Senator,  Wallace  F.  Bennett 

"I  feel  that  Utah's  right-to-work  la-A, '  he 
said,  "is  a  protection  of  a  vital  civil  riglit  of 
Utah  citizens  and  a  definite  inceni  ve  to 
economic  progress  and  the  welfare  oi  work- 
ing people  in  the  State. 

"No  American  should  be  denied  the  right 
to  belong  to  a  union  and  neither  should  any 
American  be  compelled  to  be  a  member  o! 
an  organization  against  his  will." 

Senator  BENNirrr  pointed  out  that  in.  the 
10  years  after  Utah  adopted  the  riel.t-tc- 
work  law  in  1956,  manufacturing  employ, 
ment  in  the  State  increased  59  percent, 
against  a  national  average  gain  of  only  6 : 
percent. 

During  those  10  years,  total  wages  p,\;ci  to 
majiuiacturing  workers  in  Utah  increased 
151  percent  and  the  average  monthly  wage 
climbed  from  $330  to  $521  a  month,  accord- 
ing to  Senator  Bennett's  figures. 

We  agree  with  the  GOP  Senator  ti.at  it 
is  impossible  for  anyone  to  show  thar  eco- 
nomic growth  In  Utah  has  been  harmed  be- 
cause the  worker  has  been  guaranteed  tte 
right  to  make  his  own  choice  rather  than 
to  have  tuaion  membership  "by  compul- 
sion." 

The  experience  in  Utah  has  certainly 
shown  that  when  union  membership  i.s  vol- 
untary, the  union  and  union  leaders  L.re.  as 
Senator  Bennett  points  out,  "more  int  lined 
to  act  as  agents  of  the  workers  and  do  h:s 
bidding"  instead  of  the  worker  beconr.ng  a 
servant  of  the  union. 

Repeal  of  the  right-to-work  law  «aul<i 
we  believe  firmly,  be  a  severe  setback  to  the 
economic  prosperity  and  growth  of  UUiii 

[From  the  Deseret  News,  May  17,  196.5] 
Retain  Right  To  Work 

In  Cleveland,  John  Mossberger  was  ex;  ellec 
from  his  union  tmd  lost  his  Job  beca',;~e  he 
spoke  out  In  favor  of  a  political  car..1:da'.< 
not  supported  by  his  union. 

In  Driftwool,  Pa.,  LaRue  Berfield  Icri  tte  I 
Job  he  had  held  for  19  years  with  Sylvania 
Electric  Co.  because  he  objected  to  J  inir.:  | 
a  Communist-dominated  tmlon. 

This  is  what  can  happen  without  riirl.*-tc 
work  laws  guaranteeing  the  freedu.;!  o.'  | 
choosing  whether  or  not  to  Join  a  iinior. 
And  this  is  what  Congress  should  weigli  CLsre- 
fully  as  it  opens  hearings  today  on  tht  drive 
to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-1' i:tley  | 
law.  which  permits  such  laws  in  the  ••  r:"'.;; 
States. 

In  a  coxmtry  that  does  not  make  it  citi- 
zens pay  for  the  privilege  of  voting,  flio-,;!!: 
they  be  required  to  pay  for  the  priv;>-C  c' 
working? 

In  a  country  where  much  good  is  ..  com- 
plished  by  private  groups  like  the  clv;  rr.be: 
of  convmerce.  should  p>eople  be  required  to 
Join  them  Just  because  everyone  benc:.ts? 

In  a  country  where  one  poll  after  .■^.;. other  I 
shows  that  people  favor  a  certain  course  c'  j 
action,   should   Just   the  opposite  be  .'orced 
upon  them? 

If  the  answer  to  any  or  all  of  the  ques- 
tions is — as  it  should  be — "No,"  then  Presi- 
dent Johnson  ought  to  forget  about  abolish- 
ing right-to-work  laws  In  the  19  States  tha: 
have  adopted  them. 

Fortunately,  Indications  are  that  tln^  drive 
to  repeal  the  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
permitting  such  laws  Is  losing  some  of  it-= 
steam. 
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If  so,  this  will  represent  a  triiunpb  of 
com'-uonsense  over  an  attempt  to  get  the 
Federal  Government  Into  the  businesA  oif 
helping  trade  unions  recruit  members.  It's 
commonsense  to  keep  right  to  work  be- 
cause in  1963  strikes  in  the  oounta7  as  a 
whole  lost  0.13  percent  of  working  time;  the 
average  in  right-to-work  States  was  only 
0O9  percent.  In  these  same  right-to-work 
States  the  growth  in  wage  rates,  personal 
income,  capital  investment,  and  personal  sav- 
ings is.  proportionately  higher  than  in  the 
other  31  States.  From  1953  to  1963  non- 
farm  employment  increased  23.2  percent  in 
right-to-work  States;  in  the  other  States  the 
ngtire  was  9.9  percent. 

These  arguments  should  be  sufficiently 
convincing.  At  any  rate,  most  people  find 
them  so.  According  to  p>olls  by  the  Opinion 
Rese.irch  Corp.,  of  Princeton,  NJ.,  nearly 
tvro-thirds  of  the  adult  public  Is  sigainst  re- 
pealing section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
.^ct  In  fact,  only  4  In  10  union  family  mem- 
bers favor  a  law  requiring  workers  to  Join  a 
union  in  order  to  hold  a  Job.  Instead,  most 
citizens  favor  a  national  law  making  all 
union  membership  voluntary.  Surely  Con- 
gress should  reflect  the  wishes  of  the  people 
it  is  elected  to  represent. 

With  so  much  In  favor  of  retaining  the 
rlglit -to-work  principle,  can't  we  forget 
about  this  repeal  nonsense  once  and  for  all? 


L^\',  3  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  of  Laws  or  the  United  States 
Title  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
rtxord;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
A.ND  INDEXES. — ^The  Jolut  Committee  on 
Prmting  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style   of   the    Congres- 
siiNAL  Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
p.  rt  of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bttlk,  and  shaU  provide  for  the  publica- 
t:  n  of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Rf  CORD  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress  and   at  the  close   thereof. 
|J.in.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  §  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Title  44,  Section   182b.  Same;    illtts- 
tn  \TiONS,  MAPS,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
gr-.ms,  or  Illustrations  may  t>e  inserted  in 
ti-.e  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
J 'int  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  20. 
1^36.  c.   630,    12,   49   Stat.    1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
ordtr  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  iollowing  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,   Representatives,   and  Delegates   is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Pv.;j..c  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  (iaily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed.-.gs -shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
"eec.iigs  in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive .-sues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
aIte::;ation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
(lee:r..<  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion   .nd  delivery  schedules. 

2.  7.(/pc  and  style.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
pnn-  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bate- of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
t.ie  Congressional  Record,  in  71,2 -point  type; 
ir-d  liU  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
spef  hes  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
t!ie;r  uwn  words,  and  all  reports,  documents. 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
•a  ti.L'  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6< 2 -point 
^ype  and  all  rollcaUs  shall  be  printed  in 
5-po::u  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
»orci-  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 


used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — ^When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  rettirned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  In 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  ^matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  Insvire  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore 1.11  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shaU  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  th^  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rvUe  shaU  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  ( 1 ) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks;  Proiided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension   from    the    copy    submitted    by    the 


Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House. 
BO  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  voltune  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Recobo,  nor  to  Rxcorob 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Recobo 
by  a  Member  imder  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested:  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  Por  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  retxim 
to  the  Member  of  the  resi>ectlve  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  Hotise  shaU  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 
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Tribute  to  Mr<.  George  Rots  and  Other 
Volunteer  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  praise  of  volunteer  workers,  and 
women  volunteers  in  particular. 

During  my  recent  campaign,  I  de- 
pended heavily  on  these  capable,  alert, 
energetic  volunteers  to  distribute  litera- 
ture, ring  doorbells,  telephone  prospec- 
tive voters,  and  carry  out  a  wide  variety 
of  duties  that  simply  could  not  be  done, 
and  would  not  have  been  done,  without 
their  services. 

Mrs.  George  Ross,  an  outstanding  and 
dedicated  woman  whom  I  was  fortunate 
to  meet  during  my  campaign,  is  a  volun- 
teer for  the  Urban  League  of  Baltimore 
City. 

For  many  years,  the  Urban  League  has 
been  quietly  fighting  discrimination,  by 
seeking  employment  and  educational  op- 
portunities for  Negroes.  In  1963,  the 
Baltimore  Urban  League  launched  a  cul- 
tural program  that  brought  to  the  un- 
derprivileged children  of  the  inner  city 
theretofore  undreamed  of  opportunities. 

Mrs.  Ross,  as  the  coordinator  of  these 
activities,  brought  the  delights  of  the 
symphony,  lectui-es,  museums,  university 
campuses,  and  historic  sites  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  neglected  children. 

Not  only  has  Mrs.  Ross  devoted  her 
own  time  to  these  efforts,  she  has  also 
spent  many  hours  cajoling  friends  and 
neighbors  into  involving  themselves  in 
this  and  similar  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  this  woman  and 
the  many  others  like  her.  and  ask  that  a 
recent  article — from  the  Baltimore 
Sun — about  her  efforts  be  repiinted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

New  Horizon-s  Opened  for  Negro  Children 
(By   Helen   Henry  i 

It  was  a  monumental  ■first"  for  Uie  young 
Negro  girl  and  her  25  fellow  jiuuor"  high 
pupils  of  Booker  T.  Washington  PS.  130:  To 
be  inside  the  red-and-gold  richness  of  the 
Lyric.  To  see  a  full-dress  symphony  orches- 
tra come  out  on  the  stage.  To  quiver  m  an- 
ticipation to  the  exciting  cacophony  of 
tuning  up.  the  m:\ssiiig  of  chorus  and  "solo- 
ists, the  appearance  of  the  conductor.  The 
hush.     And  then — VcrUis  'Requiem." 

It  happened  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  aiid 
they've  been  back  to  the  Lyric  many  times 
since  then — as  they  have  been  to  theatrical 
performances,  lectures  and  the  museums,  to 
churches  and  synagogues,  to  industrial  plants 
and  university  campuses,  to  halls  of  govern- 
ment and  historic  places  in  Maryland.  Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia.  Valley  Foree.  and  New 
York. 
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But  the  girl  Is  stlU  inarticulate  with  the 
ecstasy  of  that  first  wonderfvd  night.  She 
can  indeed  talk  more  easily  now  about  the 
thrills  of  all  the  other  experiences,  but  only 
the  big  dark  eyes  glowing  In  her  sensitive 
face  can  suggest  how  the  sad,  soaring  "Req- 
uiem" somehow  pleased  and  exalted  all  the 
sadness  and  suffering  she  had  known  In  her 
13  years,  an  unloved  child  in  a  broken  home. 

ALL     EXCEPTIONALLT     BRIGHT 

She  Is  14  now,  In  the  eighth  grade,  as  are 
most  of  the  other  14  girls  and  11  boys,  all 
honor  students  chosen  for  a  pilot  youth  In- 
centive program  sponsored  by  the  Baltimore 
Urban  League.  It  is  called  TST — tomor- 
row's scientists  and  technicians.  Children 
Of  the  inner  city,  most  of  them  had  never 
even  glimpsed  the  tinimaginable  wonders  of 
life  and  work  beyond  the  ghettos  of  their 
neighborhoods  until  this  program  exposed 
them  to  Baltimore's  cultural  and  educational 
offerings. 

All  have  shown  a  high  level  of  intelligence 
against  their  varied  family  backgrounds: 
some  have  stable  families,  some  live  in 
broken  homes;  some  are  illegitimate,  some 
are  on  welfare — but  all  are  exceptionally 
bright  children. 

Planned  to  enrich  their  learning,  to  direct 
their  interests  toward  opporttinities  which 
haven't  always  been  possible  for  children  on 
their  socioeconomic  level,  this  pilot  project 
is  looked  upon  by  administrators  and  guid- 
ance counselors  in  predominantly  Negro 
schools  as  a  bright  spot  in  Baltimore — n 
beacon  to  achievement. 

TST  is  a  national  movement  of  the  Urban 
League  to  salvage  wast€  of  htunan  resotxrces 
by  searching  out  Negro  boys  and  girls  in 
Junior  and  senior  high  schools  who  have 
high  potential  ability  for  careers  as  profes- 
sional workers  and  technicians  in  scientific 
fields.  And  to  prepare  them  for  the  Nation's 
critical  nianpower  needs,  it  seeks  to  raise 
tlieir  educational,  cultural,  and  vocational 
sights,  to  evaluate  them  as  future  college 
students  and  help  them  accomplish  their 
aims. 

LAUNCHED  IN    1963 

The  Urban  League  launched  the  enrich- 
ment prograan,  now  directed  by  Lloyd  Mitch- 
ner,  at  Public  School  130  in  the  fail  of  1963, 
bolstered  by  the  cooperation  of  t.eachers  and 
advisers,  the  encouragement  of  Individuals 
in  Baltimore's  business  and  professional 
fields,  and  by  grants  of  $500  each  from  two 
large  industrial  companies  Westinghouse 
and  Bethlehem  Steel. 

The  agency  is  hojjeful  of  enl.irging  its 
funds  tlirough  contributions  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses incidental  to  activities  pl.mned  for 
the  children,  such  as  bus  transport.uion.  and 
other  travel  costs,  tickets,  etc. 

Tlie  students  involved,  their  p.ixents. 
school  advisers.  and~sponsorE  all  agree  that 
the  svicccs,?  of  tliis  pilot  program  hn.s  turned 
largely  on  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  a  vol- 
unteer adviser,  Mrs.  George  W.  Ross,  an  en- 
gaging dynamo  of  a  woman.  Working  closely 
w.th  tlic  Urb.:n  League  c  f  rdmator.  the 
school  principal.  Mrs.  Edna  Campbell,  and 
He-ad  Student  Counselor  Robert  White.  Mrs. 
Ross  has  stirred  the  children  to  exciting  as- 
pirations. 

She  has  planned,  arranged,  aiid  conducted 
adventures  for  them  into  the  world  of  art. 
science,  industry,  and  government:  intro- 
duced them  to  distlrLguished  p>eople  in  those 
fields — particularly  Negroes  who  have 
achieved  prominence.  Prom  them  the  chil- 
dren  have  been  learning  the  requirements 


and  disciplines  of  work  in  many  areas.  And 
they  are  visiting  campusee  where  the  Image 
oi  the  college  student  is  created  In  their 
minds. 

WARM   FBII3<mSRIP 

Mrs.  Ross  is  «  warm  personal  friend  to  each 
child  and  his  or  her  family,  baows  their 
problems  and  needs,  gives  them  the  concen- 
trated interest  that  a  volunteer's  own  time 
and  Btanalna  can  provide.  She  has  sched- 
tileti  at  least  one  activity  every  week  for  the 
children — and  for  their  i>arent6 — not  only 
during  the  school  term  but  throughout  the 
summer  vacation  months — "a  most  vital  pe- 
riod," she  explains,  "especially  for  these  chil- 
dren In  the  core  of  the  city,  for  guiding  their 
interests  in  constructive  recreation." 

During  the  summer  Mrs.  Ross  and  her 
husband,  an  advertising  man,  frequently  in- 
vite the  group  to  a  picnic  party  at  their 
house  in  the  country,  which  formerly  was  the 
old  BrooklandvlUe  railroad  station. 

Marise  Ross  has  a  special  rapport  with 
children  growing  up  in  difficult  family  situ- 
ations "because  I  too  had  a  rough  time  as  a 
child  who  grew  up  in  a  broken  home  in 
Chicago,  and  I  know  the  frustration  of  hav- 
ing to  go  to  work  when  I  longed  to  go  to 
college." 

Mrs.  Ross  is  known  as  the  former  TV  per- 
sonality "Penny  Chase"  who  conducted  a 
woman's  program,  on  which  she  met  and 
interviewed  prominent  persons  and  civic 
leaders,  among  them  representatives  of  Bal- 
timore's Urban  League.  She  left  television 
To  travel  as  a  recruiter  for  the  Peace  Corps. 
lecturing  to  college  students  on  Eastern 
i-i'.mpu.^es. 

IN    WASHINGTON    M.\RCH 

.■\  Strong  believer  in  civil  rights.  M;iritc 
Ross  p,-,rticipat«d  with  Urban  League  mem- 
bers in  the  1963  "March  for  Jobs  and  Free- 
dom" in  Washington,  after  which  she  dis- 
cussed with  Dr.  Furman  Templeton.  director 
of  the  Baltimore  league,  her  interest  in  the 
education  of  Negro  children — and  thus  be- 
came a  voluntarv  adviser  to  the  initial  TST 
club. 

She  is  an  electric  personality  and  can  be 
an  irrcsisti'ole  force  in  persuadir.g  people  to 
perform.,  lecture  and  otherwise  inspire  her 
■proteges."  She  engages  her  friends;  they 
suddenly  find  themselves  as  chauffeurs  and 
companions  in  TST  adventures.  Public  re- 
lations officers.  Informed  by  Mrs  Ross  of 
TST's  ideals,  organize  tours  for  the  children 
and  their  parents.  They  have  been  guest.? 
at  every  new  performance  at  Center  Stage 
and  Painter's  Mill.  The  Urban  League  had 
to  buy  tickets  for  "A  Man  for  All  ."^easonp" 
at  Ford's — "but  it  was  more  than  worth  the 
cost."  .said  Mrs.  Ross.  "The  children  are  .'■till 
talking  about  the  dr.-'matic  presentation  of 
history" 

They  usually  meet  the  players  backttage 
and  have  learned  some  of  the  theaters 
secrets  and  about  the  profession  of  .icting 
and  preparation  for  It.  "The  theater  '  she 
.said,  "has  been  the  most  wonderful  place 
for  them  to  learn  about  ideas." 

Tliey've  attended  travelogues  at  the  Mary- 
Ltnd  Academy  of  Science.  Before  going  to  a 
play  or  concert,  they  are  given  lectures  about 
authors  and  composers,  and  later  they  dis- 
cuss In  school  what  they've  seen  and  heard. 

The  children  are  responding  particularly 
to  another  devoted  volunteer  in  the  TST 
program,  Mrs,  Arch  Houstle,  speech  instruc- 
tor at  the  College  of  Notre  Dame,  who  is 
teaching  the  group  speech  and  drama  in  a 
special  class  every  Monday  afternoon. 
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HOW   GOVERNMENT    WORKS 

Their  interest  in  government  and  politics 
has  been  stimulated  by  visits  to  the  scene 
of  lawmaking.  First  to  the  city  coimcll, 
■wberw  they  met  their  I\>urth  District 
Councilman  Henry  Parks,  who  explained  its 
function.  Next,  they  went  to  the  State 
house  in  Annapolis,  were  briefed  by  one  of 
the  Governor's  aides,  met  Senator  Verda  Wel- 
come and  visited  the  pressroom  to  see  how 
reporters  covered  the  sessions.  While  in 
Annapolis,  they  toured  the  Naval  Academy. 

Then  to  Washington  and  the  Congress. 
"This  was  a  high  spot  in  their  lives,"  said 
Mrs.  Ross,  "even  more  exciting  than  our  trip 
last  spring  to  the  United  Nations,  or  the 
New  York's  World  Fair.  The  big  thrill  was 
the  attention  they  received  from  then  Sena- 
tor HuBEUT  Humphrey,  who  spent  2  hours 
with  the  children,  giving  them  a  lesson  in 
living  history.  They  will  never  forget  that 
they  sat  in  on  Congress  while  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  civil  rights  debate." 

Friends  of  Mrs.  Ross  invited  the  group, 
about  40  children  and  parents,  to  dinner  at 
their  home  in  Washington  and  served  them 
with  their  best  china  and  silver.  "The  chil- 
dren's manners  were  beautiful,"  she  said, 
"and  what  touched  my  friends  exceedingly 
was  that  the  kids,  as  though  by  tacit  sig- 
nal, all  pitched  in  to  clear  the  table,  wash 
dishes,  and  leave  everything  In  sparkling 
order — all  of  their  own  volition." 

"Their  great  desire  now,"  she  added,  "is 
to  see  the  President  in  the  White  House." 

ON   TO    COLLEGE 

This  incentive  program,  of  course,  is  show- 
ing the  children  what  education  really 
means.  Its  goal  Is  to  stimulate  them  to 
pursue  their  learning  through  college,  to  ob- 
tain scholarships  and  possible  financial  aid 
for  needy  students. 

Marlse  Rosa  plans  to  stay  with  her  pilot 
TST's  until  they  are  ready  for  college  ("I  am 
ambitious  for  them.")  Several  have  passed 
into  senior  high  school  but  are  still  par- 
ticipants in  the  club  activities,  and  new 
eighth  gr.iders  have  been  admitted  to  the 
group. 

As  new  ideas  of  helping  the  children  strike 
her.  Mrs.  Ross  acts  decisively,  as  she  did  last 
summer  when  she  pondered  the  question: 
Why  wait  for  a  college  scholarship  when 
there  are  some  children  in  my  group  who 
have  the  potential  for  a  private  preparatory 
school  and  need  for  individualized  atten- 
tion? Promptly  she  took  the  line  of  action 
she  constantly  is  recommending  to  her 
group:  "Anything  worth  doing  is  possible. 
If  one  approach  fails,  there  is  always  another 
way." 

SCHOLARSHU'S    GRANTED 

In  response  to  her  recommendations,  three 
Baltimore  private  schools  tested  and  granted 
full  tuition  scholarships  for  4  to  5  years  to 
TST  eighth  graders.     Mrs.  Ross  presented  all 

the  facts  about  each  of  the  three  pupils 

their  backgroimd.  potential,  and  personal- 
ity—"the  things  besides  the  IQ  in  which 
headmasters  and  headmistresses  are  deeply 
concerned."  Individual  sponsors  are  fi- 
nancing incidental  needs  and  e.xpenses  of 
the  scholarship  students. 

Mrs.  Ross  is  working  to  obtain  additional 
pnvate-school  scholarships  for  certain  boys 
and  grants  for  boarding  scholarships  for  two 
of  the  girls.  ("Its  like  a  fairy  tale,"  one  of 
them  breathed  softly  at  the  prospect.) 

The  scholarship  students  are  fuiniiing  every 
expectation. 

Of  Carey  Perkins,  now  at  Park  School,  13- 
year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Perkins 
Headmaster  Robert  Thomason  said  •  "Carey  is 
doing  beautifully.  He  had  a  Uttle  difficulty 
in  adjusting  to  the  demands  at  Park,  which  Is 
not  unusual.  He  is  enthusiastic.  Industrious 
with  a  wonderful  zest  for  life  and  we  find  him 
quite  exciting.  We  think  he  is  going  to  be  a 
leader  here  in  every  phase  of  the  school's 


activities  before  he  is  graduated."  There  are 
a  number  of  other  Negro  students  at  Park 
School. 

Mercedes  Sherrod,  14.  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  WUUam  Sherrod,  is  the  first  Negro  stu- 
dent to  enter  Notre  Dame  Preparatory 
School,  which  has  an  enrollment  of  400  girls. 

AT    HOME   IN   SCHOOL 

"We  call  her  Dee."  said  Sister  Colleen,  the 
school  counselor,  "and  she  hag  adjusted  suc- 
cessfully here,  both  academically  and  socially. 
She's  a  happy  child,  much  at  home  in  the 
school,  an  active  participant  la  school  activi- 
ties, class  team  sports,  the  library  club.  Her 
parents  have  attended  parent-teacher  confer- 
ences and  are  happy  about  Dee.  She's  an 
above-average  child  and  works  to  capacity. 
She's  courteous  and  unself-oonscious.  We 
are  thrilled  with  the  entire  setup — it  is  a 
wonderful  experiment." 

And  Linda  Datcher,  13.  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Griffin  Datcher.  is  at  Friends  School, 
whose  headmaster.  Dr.  Byron  Porbush,  said: 

"She  is  a  definite  asset  to  the  school.  Linda 
has  been  on  the  honor  roll  since  last  Sep- 
tember. Negro  students  are  no  novelty  at 
Friends;  Linda  is  among  quite  a  few  others — 
not  all  of  them  on  scholarships.  The  school 
has  a  broad  scholarship  program  unrelated 
to  race. 

"I  think,"  Dr.  Forbush  added,  "that  this 
Urban  League  program  is  a  aignlflcant  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  horizons  of  youngsters  who 
otherwise  would  not  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  a  marvelous  program,  an 
excellent  beginning  that  I  hope  will  be  ex- 
panded Into  other  areas." 

Linda's  father,  a  painting  contractor,  said, 
"All  my  life  I  thought  I  was  Intelligent  and 
had  Ideas  •  «  •  but  I  couldn't  express  them. 
Now  I  want  this  to  be  possible  for  my 
daughter." 


Vietnam :  A  Chronology  of  Communist 
Growth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

'  HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1965 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  looking  over  the  many  letters  I  have 
received  from  concerned  constituents.  It 
becomes  increasingly  apparent  to  me 
that  our  people  have  the  right  to  be  fully 
informed  on  what  Is  happening  in  south- 
east Asia  and  on  the  full  implications  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  not  just  Viet- 
nam, but  to  all  free  natioixs  throughout 
the  world. 

The  chronology  that  follows,  based  on 
information  provided  by  the  U.S.  State 
Department  and  the  U.S.  Llbrai-y  of  Con- 
gress, shows  the  birth  and  development 
of  the  Conimunist  Party  in  southeast 
Asia  as  far  back  as  35  years  ago,  provid- 
ing the  foundation  for  the  ultimate  take- 
over of  that  section  of  the  world  from  the 
French. 

The  lesson  of  history  in  thi$  part  of  the 
world  clearly  shows,  first  of  all.  that  U.S. 
policy  has  been  firm  and  consistent.  We 
pledged  miUtaiy  aid  to  Cambodia.  Viet- 
nam, and  Laos  as  far  back  bs  1950.  It 
was  only  when  our  militai-y  aid  was  not 
adequate  or  when  we  agreed  to  negotiate 
that  totalitarian  communism  enslaved 
more  peoples  in  that  area.  First  North 
Vietnam  was  nceotiated  away  and  then 


Laos  and  Cambodia  were  neutralized  to 
become  transportation  routes  and  havens 
for  Communist  forces  striking  Into  South 
Vietnam.  If  we  negotiate  South  Viet- 
nam away,  we  will  surrender  Thailand 
and  find  ourselves  defending  Communist 
strikes  at  Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  and 
Australia. 

The  negotiations  at  Geneva  in  1954, 
after  the  sad  annihilation  of  the  French 
at  Dienbienphu,  gave  the  Communists 
the  framework  from  which  to  build. 
When  Vietnam  was  partitioned,  thou- 
sands of  carefully  selected  party  mem- 
bers were  ordered  to  remain  in  place  in 
the  south  and  keep  their  secret  appara- 
tus intact  to  help  promote  Hanoi,  the 
capital  of  North  Vietnam,  in  the  con- 
quest. 

The  original  calculation  was  that  Viet- 
nam would  fall  under  the  control  of 
Hanoi  without  resort  to  force,  and  Com- 
munist cadres  were  ordered  to  penetrate 
official  and  nonofficial  agencies,  to 
propagandize  and  sow  confusion  and 
generally  aggravate  war-torn  conditions 
and  weaken  South  Vietnam's  Grovern- 
ment  and  social  fabric.  When  this  did 
not  work,  and  South  Vietnam  conversely 
achieved  a  period  of  steady  progress  and 
growing  prosperity,  outdistancing  that 
in  the  north,  the  leadership  in  Hanoi 
resorted  to  open  aggression  and  violence. 
By  1958  the  use  of  terror  by  the  Viet- 
cong  increased  appreciably,  to  win  back 
prestige  and  support  from  the  people 
that  political  and  propaganda  appeals 
had  failed  to  produce,  and  to  create  con- 
fusion and  insecurity  in  South  Vietnam. 
As  the  chronology  shows,  by  the  end  of 
1961,  the  situation  was  so  grave  in  South 
Vietnam  that  its  government  asked  the 
United  States  for  increased  military  as- 
sistance, and  that  request  was  met. 

The  Vietcong,  however,  tightened  their 
organization  and  adopted  new  tactics, 
with  increasing  emphasis  on  terrorism,' 
sabotage  and  armed  attacks  by  small 
gi-oups.  Ai-mor  and  antiaircraft  were  in- 
troduced, and  guerrillas  were  supplied 
with  heavier  weapons.  The  internal 
struggles  within  South  Vietnam  provided 
the  Vietcong  with  yet  another  advantage. 
In  1964,  436  South  Vietnamese  hamlet 
chiefs  and  other  government  officials 
were  killed  outright  by  the  Vietcong  and 
1,131  were  kidnapped,  destroying  the 
local  govenimental  leadership  capability 
and  setting  the  stage  to  promote  the 
Communist  concept  of  collectivized  con- 
formity under  dictatorial  leadership. 

Though  it  has  been  apparent  for  years 
that  the  regime  in  Hanoi  was  conducting 
a  campaign  of  conquest  against  South 
Vietnam,  tlie  goveiTiment  in  Saigon  and 
the  United  States  both  hoped  that  the 
danger  could  be  met  vdthin.  South  Viet- 
nam itself.  The  leaders  in  Hanoi  how- 
ever, rcsix)nded  with  greater  violence, 
apparently  intei-preting  restraint  as  lack 
of  will. 

We  were  then  leit  with  a  threefold 
choice: 

We  could  do  nothing,  thereby  per- 
mitting the  growth  of  communism  and 
the  aggressive  forces  to  surround  us  as 
evidenced  by  the  advance  of  Castroism 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

We  could  resort  to  negotiations,  as  we 
did  in  Geneva,  providing  the  foundation 
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for  peaceful  Communist  takeover,  as  en- 
denced  in  North  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, East  Germany,  and  other  Iron 
Curtain  countries.  North  Korea,  and 
some  emerging  African  nations. 

Or,  we  could  stand  firm  with  advice, 
counsel,  and  the  required  militai-y  capa- 
bility and  effort  to  a  nation  desiring  to 
1. emain  free  but  yet  incapable  of  de\elop- 
ing  its  own  counterforces. 

It  is  naive  to  think  that  the  Commu- 
r.ist  line  of  peaceful  coexistence  is  de- 
signed to  enliance  the  concept  of  free- 
dom as  we  know  and  understand  it. 
An^-one  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
Communist  movement  will  understand 
its  "sacred  historical  task"  to  destroy 
capitalism — and  freedom — by  any  means 
available.  The  Communist  objective  of 
iUiTOunding  and  isolating  capitalist 
countries — with  the  primary  tai-get.  the 
United  States — has  already  achieved 
devastating  strides.  It  becomes  increas- 
ingly mandatory  that  we  recognize  these 
international  political  facts  of  life  and 
move  toward  the  development  of  an  eco- 
nomic and  technological  offensive  that 
would  promote  peace  and  freedom. 

In  m.y  judgment,  a  summit  meeting  of 
the  free  nations  of  southeast  Asia  to  fa- 
cilitate political  actions  is  overdue.  I 
liave  long  advocated  organization  of  a 
civil-political-military  complex  in  each 
of  these  countries  to  resolve  problems  in 
their  own  environments — principally,  to 
combat  the  insidious  encroachment  of 
subversive  communism. 

Further.  I  have  long  advocated  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Freedom  Academy  designed 
to  train  people  participating  in  this  of- 
fensive in  the  specific  workings  of  com- 
munism, in  counterinsurgency  tech- 
niques, and,  generally,  in  expanding  the 
nonmilitary  capabilities  of  this  great  Na- 
tion and  of  all  nations  free  and  desiring 
to  remain  free. 

Chronoloct  of  Communist  Growth  in 
Southeast  Asla 

In  the  year  1883:  French  protectorate 
rstablished  over  Tonkin  (North  Vietnam) 
:i.nd    Annam    (Central    Vietnam). 

In  the  year  1930:  Formation  of  a  Com- 
munist Party  in  Indochina,  then  under  pro- 
tectorate of  France. 

In  the  year  1941 :  Vietnamese  Communists 
form  Vietnam  Independence  League  (known 
:.s  Vletminh). 

March  1945:  Japanese  take  over  direct  ad- 
riinistratlon  from  the  French  in  World  War 
ir. 

August  1945:  Japan  surrenders  to  allied 
forces  and  Vietnamese  Communists  imme- 
diately establish  Provisional  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  in  Tonkin  under  Ho 
Chi  Minh  (who  still  leads  Communist  Party 
111  North  Vietnam) . 

September  1945:  French.  British  and  In- 
dian milit.ary  forces  arrive  in  Saigon. 

October  1945:  French  begin  military  and 
civil  operations  to  reestablish  French  con- 
irol  over  Vietnam,  paving  the  way  for  con- 
tinuing skirmishes  and  negotiations  with 
*.he  Communists  over  the  next  9  years. 

In  the  year  1949:  Chinese  Communist 
troops  reacli  the  northern  border  of  Viet- 
nam. 

January  1050:  Vietnamese  Communist 
-e;,'ime  recognized  by  Communist  China  and 
U.S.S.R. 

December  1945:  United  States  signs  mu- 
tual defense  assistance  agreement  with 
France,  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  for 
indirect  UJ5.  military  aid  to  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos. 


In  the  year  1951 :  United  States  signs  agree- 
ment with  Vietnam  for  direct  economic 
assistance. 

May  1954:  French  fortress  at  I>ien  Blen 
Phu  surrenders  to  Vietnamese  Communist 
armed  forces. 

July  1954:  Geneva  Conference  on  Indo- 
china surrenders  half  of  Vietnam  to  the 
Communists,  partitioning  Vietnam  along 
the  17th  parallel  Into  Conmaunist  North 
Vietnam  and  free  South  Vietnam.  Signed 
by  Russia,  Communist  China,  Cambodia, 
France.  Laos,  and  Vietnamese  Communists 
(Vietminh);  United  States,  and  Vietnam  do 
not  sign.  United  States  declares  it  shall  con- 
tinue to  seek  to  achieve  unity  through  free 
elections,  supervised  by  the  United  Nations 
to  insure  that  they  are  conducted  fairly. 

Flow  of  almost  1  million  refugees  from 
North  to  South  Vietnam  begins. 

January  1955:  United  States  promises  di- 
rect assistance  to  Vietnam  for  support  of  the 
Vietnamese  armed  forces. 

February  1955:  SEATO  (Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty),  covering  Viet- 
nam. Cambodia,  and  Laos,  comes  into  force. 

Ajarll  1955:  Northerners  are  prevented  from 
migrating  to  South  Vietnam  by  North  Viet- 
nam Communists.  Saigon  Government  ap- 
peals to  United  Nations. 

July  1955:  Communists  Initiate  first  overt 
propaganda  move  in  South  Vietnam  by  dis- 
tributing literature  signed  by  North  Viet- 
nam's '"Wational  United  Front." 

September  1955:  Cambodia  leaves  French 
Union;  declares  Itself  an  Independent  sov- 
ereign state. 

February  1956:  Prince  Sihanouk  of  Cam- 
bodia visits  Peiping,  China,  and  renounces 
SEATO  protection. 

May  1956;  Communist  China  signs  a  2-year 
economic  and  technical  aid  agreement  with 
Cambodia.  Soviet  Union  establishes  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Cambodia. 

August  1956:  Agreement  reached  between 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  (neutral)  and 
Pathet  Lao  leader  Prince  Souphanouvong 
(Communist)  for  establishment  of  a  coali- 
tion goverrm:ient  in  Laos. 

In  the  year  1957:  U.S.  Military  Assistance 
and  Advisory  Group  (USMAAG)  and  U.S.  In- 
formation Service  (USIS)  installations  in 
Saigon  bombed;  U.S.  personnel  Injured. 

January  1958:  Large  Conmiunlst  guerrilla 
band  attacks  plantation  north  of  Saigon, 
reflecting  steady  Increase  in  Communist 
armed  activity  in  South  Vietnam  since  mid- 
1957. 

July  1958;  Cambodia  recognizes  Commu- 
nist China,  after  verbal  attacks  on  South 
Vietnam  alleging  that  South  Vietnamese 
have  violated  Cambodia  border. 

June  1959:  Pathet  Lao  (Communist  forces) 
in  Laos  resume  attacks  in  northern  prov- 
inces of  tliat  country. 

July  1959:  Communist  guerrillas  attack 
Vietnamese  military  base  at  Blen  Hoa.  killing 
and  wounding  several  USMAAG  personnel. 

July  1959;  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
regime  states  "we  are  building  socialism  In 
Vietnam,  but  we  are  building  it  in  only  one 
part  of  the  country,  while  in  the  other  part 
we  still  have  to  direct  and  bring  to  a  close 
the  middle-class  democratic  and  anti- 
impenalist  revolution." 

January  1960;  Large  Communist  guerrilla 
b.-vnd  attacks  Vietnamese  army  installation 
at  Tay  Ninh.  indicating  growing  size  and 
aggressiveness  of  Conununist  guerrilla- 
subversive  apparatus  and  intiating  present 
crisis. 

Communist  newspaper  in  North  Vietnam 
suites  "the  North  has  become  a  large  real 
echelon  of  cur  army"  and  "the  North  Is  the 
revolutionary  base  for  the  whole  country." 

May  1960;  South  Vietnam  requests  Increase 
in  ntmiber  of  USMAAG. 

September  1960:  Resolution  adopted  by 
North  Vietnamese  Congress  declares  that  an 
Immediate  task  of  the  "revolutionary  strug- 


gle of  our  comptitriots  In  Hht  south"  is  to 
overthrow  President  Diem's  government. 

June-October  1960:  Communist  guerrilla 
activities  In  South  Vietnam  Increase;  series 
Of  attacks  by  large  Communist  guerrilla  force 
in  the  Kontun-Pleiku  area. 

South  Vietnam  states  these  attacks  are 
staged  from  bases  In  the  "north"  through 
Laos  In  preparation  for  further  actions  In 
V^letnam  and  that  events  In  Laos  had  facil- 
itated Communist  movements  In  Vietnam. 

October  1960:  President  Elsenhower  states 
that  United  States  will  continue  to  assist 
Vietnam  "so  long  as  out  strength  can  be 
useful." 

November  1960;  South  Vietnam  says  Com- 
munist attacks  are  well  prepared,  conducted 
by  rcgiUar  forces  trained  in  North  Vietnam 
and  employed  weapons  made  In  North  Viet- 
nam and  other  Communist  countries. 

January  1961:  Radio  Hanoi  states  that  the 
"sacred  historical  task"  of  the  NFLSV  (Na- 
tional Front  for  Liberation  of  South  Viet- 
nam) is  to  overthrow  the  United  States-Diem 
clique  and  to  liberate  the  south. 

March  1961;  Communists  announce  guer- 
rilla offensive  against  South  Vietnam  wtU  be 
started  to  prevent  holding  of  April  9  elections. 

March  1961:  Pathet  Lao  renews  aggression 
in  Laos  to  gain  control  of  the  country. 

May  1961:  After  months  of  civU  war  In 
Laos  involving  the  attempted  Communist 
takeover,  the  International  Control  Commis- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  reports  a  cease- 
fire in  Laos  and  a  14-nation  conference  on 
Laos  In  Geneva.  A  "neutral"  Laos  Is  estab- 
lished through  negotiations. 

September  1961:  Stepped  up  Communist 
guerrilla  attacks:  Communist  forces  seize 
capital  of  Phuoc  Thanh  province,  only  60 
miles  from  Saigon. 

October  1961 :  President  Diem  declares  state 
of  national  emergency;  declares  "it  Is  no 
longer  a  guerrilla  war  waged  by  an  enemy 
who  attacks  us  with  regular  units  fully  and 
heavily  equipped  and  who  seeks  a  strategic 
decision  In  southeast  Asia  in  conformity  with 
the  orders  of  the  Communist  International." 

December  1961:  U.S.  State  Department  is- 
sues "white  pnper."  documenting  North  Viet- 
nam's direction  and  support  of  the  Com- 
munist guerrilla-subversive  war  against  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  through  the  Infiltration 
of  espionage  agents,  military  personnel,  weap- 
ons and  supplies. 

May  1962:  Communist  forces  In  Laos  gain 
control  of  large  territories. 

June  1962:  Canadian  and  Indian  members 
Of  the  International  Control  Commission 
find  North  Vietnam  guilty  of  subversive  and 
covert  aggression  against  South  Vietnam. 

December  1962:  Large  cache  of  Chinese- 
made  weapons  and  ammunition  discovered 
by  South  Vietnamese  patrol  in  the  central 
higlilands. 

September  1963:  CamhofiHa  receives  from 
Soviet  Union  three  Mig-17  Jet  fighters  and 
other  military  equipment. 

September  1963:  President  Kennedy  says 
"to  reduce  U.S.  aid  to  South  Vietnam  might 
bring  about  a  collap.'^e  similar  to  that  of  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  government  in  China  after 
W'orld  War  H." 

December  1963:  Report  by  U.S.  mUitury 
spokesmen  on  stepped  up  guerrilla  attacks 
on  hamlets,  outposts,  and  patrols  In  No- 
vember: enough  v.-eapons  captured  by  the 
Vietcong  to  arm  five  300-man  battalions. 

January  1964:  A  Vietnamese  Army  group 
seized  in  the  delta  area  of  Vietnam  some 
300.000  rounds  of  small  arms  ammunition, 
weapons  like  mortars,  recoilless  ammuni- 
tion miu-ked  "Made  In  China."  Hanoi  pri- 
marily responsible  for  their  infiltration  into 
South  Vietnam. 

January  1964:  McNamara — "The  svu-vival 
of  an  independent  government  In  South 
Vietnam  is  so  Important  to  the  security  of 
southeast  Asia  and  to  the  free  world  that  I 
can  conceive  of  no  alternative  other  than  to 
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take  all  necessary  measures  within  our  capa- 
bility  to   prevent  a  Communist  victory." 

February  1964:  Vietcong  launches  offen- 
sive in  Tay  Nlnh  Province  and  the  Mekong 
Delta  in  South  Vietnam.  In  ensuing  fight- 
ing, hundreds  of  Government  troops  reported 
dead. 

April  1964:  Rusk — "Aggression  against 
South  Vietnam  was  organized  and  is 
directed,  supported,  and  supplied  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  regime  in 
Hanoi."  These  attacks  are  "supported  by 
the  Communist  regime  in  Peiplng"  and 
"supported  at  least  verbally  by  Moscow." 

May  1964 :  Johnson — "The  Vietcong  guer- 
rillas, under  orders  from  their  Communist 
masters  in  the  north,  have  intensified  terror- 
ist actions  against  the  peaceful  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  This  Increased  terrorism 
requires  increased  response." 

May  1964:  Stevenson  at  U.N.  Security 
Council — "Leaders  and  armed  forces  of 
liwth  Vietnam,  supported  by  Communist 
OJfipia.  have  abused  the  right  of  Cambodia  to 
live  in  peace  by  using  Cambodian  territory 
as  a  passageway,  a  source  of  supply,  and  a 
sanctuary  from  counterattack." 

May  1964:  Explosion  In  Saigon  Harbor 
sinks  U.S.  aircraft  transport  ship. 

August  1964:  Destroyer  C.  Turner  Joy  and 
destroyer  Maddox  are  attacked  in  Tonkin  Bay 
off  the  coast  of  North  Vietnam  by  North 
Vietnamese  PT  boats.  Johnson  orders  U.S. 
^  air  action  against  gunboats  and  supporting 
facilities  In  North  Vietnam.  United  States 
sends  reinforcements  to  Tonkin  Bay  area. 

August  1964:  Supporting  the  President's 
action.  Congress  approves  southeast  Asia  reso- 
lution ( to  promote  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  In  southeast 
Asia)  (House  vote:  416-0:  Senate:  88-2). 

October  1964:  Sihanouk  of  Cambodia,  at 
Communist  China's  15th  annlversarj'  celebra- 
tion, says  China  will  grant  Cambodia  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance.  United  States 
charges  Cambodian  troops  crossed  South 
Vietnam  border  and  seized  a  U.S.  officer. 
United  States  charges  Cambodians  fired  on 
U.S.  helicopter  In  South  Vietnam  searching 
for  missing  U.S.  officer. 

November  1964:  Russia  delivers  new  arms 
shipment  to  Cambodia  to  replace  American 
equipment. 

December  1964:  Terrorist  bombing  in 
Saigon  Embassay  kills  2  Americans  and 
wounds  52  Americans  and  13  Vietnamese. 

February  1965:  Pierce  Vietcong  attack  on 
military  compound  at  Pleikvj.  Eight  GI's 
killed  and  108  wounded.  United  States  says 
attack  ordered  and  directed  from  North  Viet- 
namese capital  of  Hanoi;  Vietcong  terrorists 
blow  up  building  housing  American  enlisted 
men  In  Qulnhon.  Heavy  casualties;  49  U.S. 
Navy  carrier  planes  blast  Communist  troop 
staging  base  In  North  Vietnam  in  retaliation 
for  raid  at  Plelku;"and  more  than  100  U.S. 
and  South  Vietnamese  fighter  planes  strike 
at  military  installations  in  North  Vietnam, 
marking  the  start  of  the  major  U.S.  attacks 
on  North  Vietnam. 
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^       EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

?f.  OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or   VIBGrNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
within  the  near  futirre.  the  Senate 
will  be  called  upon  to  vote  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  right  to  work.  In  this  coun- 
try there  Is  a  group  whose  members  feel 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  live 
without  working.    Another  group  feels 
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that  a  man  is  not  entitled  to  work  un- 
less he  joins  a  union  before  he  is  em- 
ployed. And,  of  course,  tJiere  is  a  tliird 
group  which  believes  that  it  has  been  the 
fate  of  man  to  have  to  work;  to  suffer 
pain  and  ultimately  to  die,  because  of 
the  sins  of  our  earliest  ancestors.  Adam 
and  Eve. 

Students  of  the  Bible  will  recall  that 
the  angel  with  the  flaming  sword  which 
drove  Adam  and  Eve  out  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  where  preAiously  they  had  lived 
without  working,  said:  "Henceforth  in 
the  sweat  of  thy  face,  Shalt  thou  eat 
bread."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  letter,  from  a  Virginia  con- 
stituent to  his  Congressman,  in  which 
he  quotes  the  greater  interpreter  of  the 
new  dispensation,  St.  Paul,  as  having 
written  to  members  of  the  church  in 
Thessalonica :  "If  any  would  not  work, 
neither  should  he  eat." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lynchburg.  Va.. 

Maij  21.  1965. 
Re  social  securitN'. 
Hon.  Richard  H.  Poki 
Congressman,  House 
Washington,  D.C.  I 

Dear  Ma.  Poff:  In  dealing  with  social 
security,  medicare,  poverty,  and  the  like, 
sight  must  not  be  lost  of  the  words  of  Paul, 
the  Apxjstle,  to  the  Thessalonlans. 

It  is  written  in  Second  Thessalonians. 
chapter  3,  as  follows: 

"Neither  did  we  eat  any  m.m  s  bread  for 
nought:  but  wrovight  with  Itbor  and  travail 
night  and  day.  that  we  might  :ic>t  be  charge- 
able to  any  of  you : 

"Not  becau.se  we  h:\ve  not  power,  but  to 
make  ourselves  an  example  unto  you  to  fol- 
low us. 

"For  even  when  we  were  with  you.  tliis  we 
commanded  you,  that  if  any  would  not  work, 
neither  should  he  eat.  For  we  hear  that 
there  are  some  which  walk  among  you  dis- 
orderly, working  not  at  all,  but  are  bn.sy- 
bodies. 

"Now  them  that  are  such  we  coininand  and 
exhort  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  with 
quietness  they  work,  and  eat  their  own  bread. 

"But  ye.  brethren,  be  not  wearv  in  well  do- 
ing. 

"And  if  any  man  obey  not  word  by  this 
epistle,  note  that  man.  and  have  no  company 
with  him.  that  he  may  be  ashamed. ' 

You  can  see  for  yourself  that  all  these  gov- 
ernmental programs  above  named  and  others 
of  similar  import,  are  not  in  keeping  with 
the  words  of  Paul  when  he  wrote:  "that  if 
any  would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat." 
and  "now  them  that  are  such  we  command 
and  exhort  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
with  quietness  they  work  and  eat  their  own 
bread." 

It  is  clear  that  Pavil.  in   the  name  of  our 
Lord.  Jesus  Christ,  put  each  Individual  upon 
his  own  ability  to  provide  for  himself,  and  if 
he  did  not.  then  he  .should  not  eat. 
Yours  truly, 

\V.    G     BC'RNETTE. 


Art  Modell  Had  To  Have  Heart 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREt^ENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  27.  1965 

Mr.  MINSHALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
the  Cleveland  area  have  long  been  iroud 


of  Art  Modell  and  particularly  so  in  the 
case  of  Archie  Roberts  which  has  won 
him  national  acclaim. 

E>ave  Brady  has  written  an  excellent 
article,  which  appeared  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post : 

Art  Modell  Had  To  Have  He.\rt 

(By  Dave  Brady,  Washington  Post  staff 

WTiter ) 

Pl^il  Burke  likes  to  tell  about  the  wonder- 
ous  Archie  Roberts  of  Columbia  showing  up 
promptly  at  1  p.m.  last  Ttiesday  for  his  final 
examination. 

"Archie  is  prone  to  be  late,"  said  Spon.^ 
Ptiblicity  Director  Burke,  "he  will  be  late  fur 
his  own  funeral.  He  is  human  after  a;!. 
believe  me,   no   matter   what   you   hear. 

"The  only  trouble  was,  the  examination 
was  offered  on  Monday.  Archie  talked  hi.- 
way  into  a  private  test  and  made  his  usual 
B,  of  course.  That  wotild  be  an  A  at  moH 
colleges." 

Roberts,  the  first  three-letter  athlete  a: 
Columbia  in  16  years,  is  newly  distinguished 
as  the  first  postgraduate  redshlrt  signed  by 
a  pro  football  team,  the  Cleveland  Browns. 

Cleveland  owner.  Art  Modell,  the  onetime 
packager  of  daytime  TV  shows  who  lured 
Roberts  away  from  New  York  Jet  owner 
Sonny  Werblin,  former  president  of  MCA- 
TC.  coined  the  "redshlrt"  term  and  other? 

"We  will  have  the  first  playing  physician 
to  go  with  the  first  father-son  combination 
on  our  team  In  a  few  years,"  Modell  said. 
"Young  Lou  Groza  Is  now  13." 

Modell,  who  has  been  described  as  the  first 
owner  in  football  to  have  his  heart  taped 
before  every  game  because  he  is  so  excitable, 
turned  out  to  be  a  softie  In  the  bidding  for 
Roberts  and  it  won  the  battle. 

Modell  figures  to  be  the  first  owner  who 
subsidized  a  "cheerleader"  when  he  con- 
tracted to  pay  the  tuition  at  Western  Reserve 
University  Medical  for  Mrs.  Archie  Roberts 
as  well  as  for  her  liusband. 

In  addition,  the  Browns  are  paying  Archie 
$7,000  a  year  for  two  seasons,  when  he  will 
not  play,  and  $14,000  the  third  season,  when 
he  will  try  to  make  the  "varsity."  Asked 
why  he  took  the  gamble,  Mcxlell  said: 

"We  do  not  need  a  quarterback  now.  But 
we  have  a  future  quarterback  star.  But  even 
if  he  never  plays  a  game  I  will  be  satisfied 
because  I  will  have  helped  the  boy  to  accom- 
modate a  lifelong  ambition  to  be  a  surgeon. 

"I  never  could  go  to  college  myself." 

Modell  said  that  Roberts  turned  down  a 
§100,000  offer  from  the  New  York  Mets  and 
a  ".substantial"  offer  from  the  Jets  "because 
he  knew  they  had  no  iiaterest  In  his  outside 
plans." 

Roberts  confirmed  this  on  the  telephone 
from  the  Columbia  campus:  "I  also  had  offers 
from  the  San  FYancisco  Giants  and  the  Phil- 
lies in  baseball,  and  from  the  Montreal  Alou- 
ette  football  team. 

"I  was  looking  for  a  combination  which 
would  provide  a  nearby  medical  school,  be- 
cause it  is  most  important  to  me  to  be  a 
doctor,  even  if  I  had  to  drop  sports. 

"The  Alouettes  talked  about  nearby  McGill 
UiH'.  ersity  and  the  Mets  said  they  would  'try' 
to  work  otit  something,  falling  short  of  mak- 
liig  me  a  guarantee.  But  when  I  met  Mr. 
M.>dell  and  Coach  Blanton  Collier  and  the 
other  people  at  Cleveland  I  knew  they  were 
interested  in  mc  as  fomething  more  than  jti.<;t 
a  football  player. 

"Thi.s  was  unicjue.  ' 

Modell  corrected  a  report  that  Roberts 
vsould  play  minor  league  football  while  going 
to  medical  school  in  Cleveland. 

"That  would  interfere  with  his  studies.  We 
have  had  a  thousand  phone  calls  from  minor 
league  clubs  asking  for  him,  but  he  will  play 
only  in  some  of  our  exhibition  games  and 
help  our  coaches  with  some  things  after  the 
regular  season  starts." 

Roberts  says  the  first  2  years  of  medical 
fchool  are  the  hardest  and  he  should  be  able 
I  I    pl.^y    football    in    his    third    year.      "The 
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only  thing  I  worry  about  Is  the  loss  of  contact 
for  2  years.  The  Browns  only  scrimmage 
once  or  twice  a  year.  In  training  camp." 

Meanwhile,  Roberts  Is  taking  It  easy  by 
working  with  the  Morningside  Brotherhood 
Corp.,  which  helps  the  underprivileged  boys 
near  Columbia;  preparing  to  play  In  the  All- 
Amerlcan  game  at  Buffalo;  Instructing  at  a 
football  camp  in  Storrs.  Conn.;  taking  In  a 
few  light  operas,  and  doing  some  "escapist" 
reading  of  Hemingway  and  Ian  Fleming. 

A  lefthanded  batting  shortstop  with  good 
range,  a  strong  arm.  and  superb  hands.  Rob- 
erts finished  second  In  the  Nation  with  his 
runs-batted-ln  average  and  Is  the  leading 
batter  In  the  East  with  a  .386  average  for  his 
bcnior  year,  .374  for  his  career. 

Those  same  good  prospective  surgeon's 
hands  and  his  muscular  arm  gave  him  the 
most  football  competitions  as  a  passer  in 
the  East,  not  to  mention  his  success  as  a 
letterman  as  a  Junior  In  basketball. 

If  Archie  Is  vulnerable  to  a  second  guess, 
it  may  come  from  his  wife  Barbara.  She 
was  something  of  a  whiz  herself,  completing 
her  4-year  courses  at  Barnard  College  In  3, 
a  gynecologist  candidate  with  a  year  start  on 
him  in  medical  school. 
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Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  writ- 
ings of  Dr.  Stefan  T.  Possony.  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  Foreign  Policy  Research  In- 
stitute of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  director  of  international  studies 
in  the  Hoover  Institution  of  Stanford 
University,  are  always  worthy  of  note. 
For  this  reason  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  liis  recent  article  entitled 
"The  Challenge  of  Russian  Totalitarian- 
ism," which  is  published  in  Orbis,  a 
quarterly  Journal  of  World  Affairs  by 
the  Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania: 
The  Challenge  of  Russian  Totalitarianism 
(By  Stefan  T.  Possony) 

The  removal  of  Khrushchev  from  power 
has  done  little  to  diminish  the  world's  hope 
for  an  East-West  detente.  For  the  first  time 
since  World  War  n,  there  is  a  widespread 
feeling  that  Soviet  affirmations  of  good  will 
lire  more  than  Just  deceptive  maneuvers  de- 
signed to  entrap  the  free  world.  There  is 
even  the  expectation  that  through  peaceful 
coexistence  we  may  be  moving  toward  a 
pontiine  "accommodation"  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

No  person  can  remain  sane  in  todr  y's  world 
unless  he  finds  solace  In  hope.  But  when 
we  transport  ourselves  from  the  realm  of 
emotion  to  the  hard  facts  of  foreign  policy, 
we  must  adopt  reliable  criteria  through 
which  to  meastire  our  progress.  Has  there 
been  any  evolution  in  the  Soviet  Union? 
Obviously,  all  cottntries,  at  all  times  and  In 
all  places,  evolve  Incessantly.  But  have  there 
been  enough  quantitative  changes  so  that, 
to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Marxian  dialectics, 
a  new  quality  has  resulted  or  Is  about  to 
emerge?  Have  the  structure,  the  intent  and 
the  motivation  of  the  totalitarian  govern- 
ment been  altered?  What  changes  must  oc- 
cur If  the  world  Is  to  turn  toward  genuine 
peace?  How  long  is  the  road  that  still  lies 
ahead?     Few  of  those  who  take  the  roseate 


view  have  ever  bothered  to  ask  questions  of 
this  tyi>e. 

Even  more  perturbing  Is  the  considerable 
confusion  that  still  exists  about  the  most 
elementary  facts  of  Soviet  life.  Until  we 
learn  to  ask  the  right  questions  about  Soviet 
evolution,  and  analyze  the  facts  and  trends 
with  precision  and  objectivity,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  lay  a  solid  basis  for  the  formtilatlon 
of  a  successful,  long-term  U.S.  strategy. 

RUSSIA? 

Who  is  the  opponent  whose  mind  and  be- 
havior must  change  if  a  new  beginning  is  to 
be  made?-  After  nearly  half  a  century  of 
"coexisting"  with  Communist  rule,  very  few- 
Westerners  really  understand  the  nature  of 
the  enemy.  More  often  than  not  tiie  oppo- 
nent Is  identified  as  "Russia,"  yet  no  such 
country  even  exists.'  Occasionally  there  Is 
a  reference  to  Russian  "imperialism.'  The 
Communists,  If  they  are  mentioned  at  all, 
are  ustially  referred  to  as  "Soviets"  and  some- 
times as  "Marxists."  These  various  tenns  are 
used  more  or  less  Interchangeably. 

It  is  frequently  assumed  that  "Russia"  is 
a  nation-state  which  will  forever  defend  its 
national  Interests,  despite  the  fact  that  at 
present  "Russia"  is  ruled  by  a  Communist 
(I.e.,  left  radical  and  internationalist)  party. 
Since  the  national  Interests  of  "Russia"  and 
the  United  States  are  deemed  to  be  fully 
compatible,  the  transition  to  a  peaceful 
world  looks  easy.  Indeed,  mutual  accom- 
modation should  be  entirely  practical  if  the 
"Russian  Government"  were  to  shed  some  of 
its  more  ambitious  objectives  and  if  it  could 
be  reassured  about  the  peaceful  Intentions 
of  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  this  assumption  that  "Rus- 
sia," or  rather  the  Soviet  Union,  is  a  nation- 
state  Is  erroneous.  The  confusion  about  the 
ethnic  composition  of  the  leading  Commu- 
nist state,  which  accounts  for  some  major 
Western  errors  dtu-ing  the  two  World  Wars, 
has  many  roots  lying  deep  in  history.  One 
of  these  roots  is  linguistic :  The  Russian  lan- 
guage distinguishes  between  "russky"  and 
"rossisky,"  but  the  English  langu.-."ge  has 
overlooked  this  tiny  difference.  Modern 
Russian  dictionaries  also  cover  up  this  key 
distinction,  which  is  similar  to  the  differ- 
ence between  "English"  and  "British."  = 
"Russky"  means  "Russian""  but  '"rossisky" 
refers  to  the  multinational  "all-Russian"" 
state  or  empire. 

The  political  structure  with  which  we  are 
dealing  is  not  a  national  but  a  multi- 
national state.  For  the  purposes  of  his- 
torical comparison,  this  state  may  be  best 
compared  with  Austria-Hungary — except 
that  ( 1 )  the  predominance  of  the  Great 
Russians  Is  much  greater  than  that  enjoyed 
by  the  Germans  In  the  old  Habsburg  mon- 
archy and  (2)  the  number  of  nations  and 
peoples  held  within  the  Soviet  Union  is  ex- 
cessively large  and  their  cultural  differential 
truly  enormous.  Thtis.  the  U.S  S.R.  is  both 
a  multinational  and  a  colonial  empire. 

This  peculiar  character  of  the  Communist 
state  is  not  a  closely  guarded  secret  that  can 
be  discovered  only  by  highly  Intricate  intel- 
ligence operations.  Communist  writings 
since  Marx  and  Engels.  including  mnny  pages 
in  Le:;in.  deal  with  the  ■•natioiii.I  qtioFtion" 


-Several  Russian  dictionaries  I  consulted 
do  not  carry  the  term  'Rossiya"  in  the  Rus- 
si.'.n-English  part.  "Hiere  does  exist  the 
Russian  Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic, 
which  is  a  '"union  republic"  within  the 
U.S. S.R.  and  which  Is  not  a  nation-state,  but 
a  qtiasi-federatlve  structtire. 

"  Obsolete  German  distinguished  between 
"Russen"  and  "Reussen."  The  tsar,  in 
French,  was  called  "L"emperetir  de  Toutes  les 
Riissles."  I.e.,  there  were  several  "Russias." 
In  some  19th  century  usages,  the  Ukraine 
was  referred  to  as  "'Little  Rtissia."  also  as 
"Red  Russia." 


In  "Russia."  Staltn  devoted  his  major  work 
to  this  very  problem.  It  was  he  who  put 
together  what  article  13  of  the  Soviet  con- 
stitution calls  "a  federal  state  formed  on  the 
basis  of  a  voluntary  union  of  equal  Soviet 
socialist  republics."  In  1945  the  United 
States  granted  Stalin  the  right  to  seat  the 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  as  full  members  of 
the  United  Nations.  None  of  the  non-Slavic 
member  states  of  that  "federal  union"  have 
been  accorded  this  recognition  of  independ- 
ent statehood. 

According  to  the  Soviet  Constitution  (as 
amended  In  1960) ,  the  U.S. S.R.  is  composed 
of  15  "union  republics."  Some  of  these,  for 
example.  Georgia,  are  more  or  less  national 
states;  others,  notably  the  R  S.F.S.R.,  are 
"federations."  According  to  article  22,  the 
Russian  Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic 
embraces  15  autonomous  republics  and  6  au- 
tonomous provinces;  an  additional  number 
of  ethnic  groups  were  recognized  before 
1960. 

There  are,  throughout  the  Soviet  Union, 
substantial  numbers  of  non-Russians  who  do 
not  live  within  clearly  defined  territorial 
boundaries  and  who  do  not  enjoy  recognized 
territorial  or  political  status  (e.g.,  Germans. 
Poles,  Jews.'  Finns,  Koreans.  Mongols  and 
Chinese) .  There  also  are  about  50  ethnic 
groups  of  small  size  to  which  no  particular 
status  has  been  granted  and  which,  in  some 
Instances,  are  likely  to  be  absorbed  by  sur- 
rounding populations. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  a  multinational  state 
but  not  a  genuine  federation.  Since  all  Im- 
portant decisions  are  made  In  Moscow,  the 
U.S. S.R.  is  in  fact  a  highly  centralized  state. 
But  multlnationality  and  ethnic  and  cultural 
variety  are  among  the  outstanding  realities 
of  Soviet  life  and  perforce  influence  every 
major  decision.  It  may  very  well  be  In  the 
Interest  of  the  great  Russian  nation  to  rtde 
the  other  nations;  or  their  Interest  may  be  to 
create  a  genuine  federation.  The  party  pro- 
gram of  1961  proposes  the  fusion  of  all  these 
ethnic  groups  into  a  new  and  uniform  nation: 
this  would  be  followed  In  due  time  by  the 
fusion  of  all  the  nations  on  the  globe  Into 
a  single  world  nation.  By  the  same  token 
it  is  clear  that  the  national  Interests  of  the 
other  nations  within  the  Soviet  Union  are  not 
fully  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  great 
Ru.ssians.  Depending  on  what  the  Russians 
themselves  consider  to  be  their  national  goals, 
these  interests  may  be  entirely  Incompatible. 
This,  one  would  suspect.  Is  particularly  true 
of  all  those  nations  that  have  been  declining 
under  the  Communist  regime  or  that  have 
been  the  ti-rgct  of  Russian  immigration. 
Compatibility  might  develop,  however,  if  the 
great  Russians  strive  for  cooperation  instead 
of  domination. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  not.  as  Is  often  believed. 
a  Slavic  empire;  at  least  one-quarter  of  the 
Soviet  population  Is  non-Slavic.  Tlie  two 
predominant  nations,  the  Russians  and  the 
Ukrainians,  are  Slavic  and  in  varying  degrees 
have  been  harboring  "pan-Slavic"  senti- 
ments, i.e.,  they  are  inclined  to  strive  for  spe- 
cial relationships  with  the  Slavic  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Yet  the  European  satellites 
of  cammuni.<;m  are  by  no  means  all  Slavic 
either:  In  fact,  groups  like  the  Germans. 
Hungarians.  Rumaiiiat^s.  and  Albanians  have 
a  record  of  incessant  struggle  against  the 
Slavs  and  the  pan-Slavic  Ideology.  To  com- 
plicate mitters  further,  some  Slavic  nations 
like  tv.e  Poles  have  had  a  long  tradition  of 
anti-Russian  sentiment.  The  various  dis- 
putes which  have  taken  place  within  the 
Soviet  '"bloc.""  although  they  also  reflect  di- 
vergent interpretations  of  the  Communist 
doctrine,  on  the  whole  derive  from  "national- 


'  There  Is  a  Jewish  autonomous  region 
within  the  R  S  J'.S.R.  but  it  Is  Inhabited  by 
more  non-Jews  than  Jews.  Only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  Jewish  population  in 
the  U.S.SJl.  lives  there. 
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lam,"  from  divergent  ethnic  and  psycho- 
logical "InJrastructxires"  and  national  values. 
In  brief,  the  problems  which  about  50  years 
ago  confronted  Vienna  In  its  management 
of  a  multinational  empire  were  relatively 
easy  in  comparison  with  the  problems  cur- 
rently confronting  Moscow. 

This  complex  reality  Is  but  dimly  under- 
stood in  the  Western  World.  More  often  than 
not  the  tourist  returns  with  tales  that  he  has 
found  no  trace, of  any  "national  problems." 
For  decades,  if  not  centuries,  Russian  prop- 
aganda has  systematically  sought  to  mini- 
mize the  differences,  for  example,  between 
the  Russians,  and  the  Ukrainians.  More  re- 
cently, it  has  exaggerated  the  degree  to 
which  ethnic  "mixing"  has  taken  place. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  many  elements  tend- 
ing to  moderate  national  conflicts  in  the 
Russian  area:  the  lack  of  "natvu-al '  bound- 
aries, large-scale  population  movements, 
"melting  p>ot"  conditions  in  new  settlement 
areas,  the  use  of  the  Russian  language  as  a 
lingua  franca,  and  lack  of  self-reliance 
among  some  of  the  eastern  nations.  Never- 
theless, the  age-old  rules  of  experience  teach 
us  that  nationalities  may  be  submerged  but 
do  not  disappear  and  that  persons  of  mixed 
ancestry  are  particularly  prone  to  uphold  the 
rights  of  the  more  oppressed  group  in  their 
parentage. 

With  respect  to  Western  Europe,  national 
differences  may  now  be  minimized — at  least 
relatively  to  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  cen- 
tiu-ies.  Entire  libraries  have  been  written 
since  1945  to  prove  that  "nationalism"  Is  out- 
moded and  precludes  progress.  This  naive 
Interpretation  of  fundamental  political 
psychology  led  to  many  false  expectations, 
particularly  with  respect  to  "Euroi>ean  in- 
tegration." But  nationalism,  which  in  one 
way  or  another  has  been  the  controlling  fac- 
tor over  all  the  world  since  the  American 
Revolution,  Is  not  going  to  be  a  quantlte 
n^gllgeable  in  precisely  the  one  area — the  So- 
viet bloc — where  national  dilTerences  and 
struggles  have  been  most  acute  and  where  no 
acceptable  modus  vivendi  has  been  worked 
out  with  the  dominant  nation. 

The  national  question  remains  of  the 
highest  importance  within  the  Soveit  Union, 
and  even  more  so  within  the  entire  Soviet 
bloc,  whether  one  Includes  China  or  not.  Na- 
tional strife  continues — sometimes  openly — 
and  is  one  of  the  factors  which  iinavoldably 
imparts  "dynamism"  to  the  policies  of  Mos- 
cow. This  sort  of  problem  cannot  be  solved 
through  an  "accommodation"  between  Mos- 
cow and  Washington  or  between  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  NATO.  The  rulers  of  the  Kremlin 
are  caught  on  the  horns  of  the  same  di- 
lemma which  paralyzed  the  Austro-Him- 
garian  Empire  between  1848  and  1918.  If 
federation  Is  to  be  pursued  as  a  real  goal, 
then  the  overall  state  may  weaken  or  fall 
apart  and  military  strength  and  interna- 
tional prestige  may  be  reduced  substantially 
for  many  years.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the 
policy  of  centralism  is  continued  and  if  na- 
tionalist sentiments  and  ambitions  continue 
to  grow,  then  Internal  pressure  is  likely  to 
Increase  gradually  until  it  cvilminates  in  de- 
structive explosions.  Austria-Hungary's  in- 
ability to  solve  the  "contradiction"  between 
power  and  federalism  became  one  of  the  pre- 
dominating causes  of  World  War  I.  Tlie 
Soviet  Union  appears  to  be  repeating  the 
Austrian  experience,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Kremlin  has  shown  more  dexterity  in 
keeping  national  strife  imder  control. 

Honest  differences  are  bound  to  arise 
among  those  engaged  in  evaluating  the  na- 
ture and  significance  of  the  national  prob- 
lem within  the  Soviet  Union.  But  it  would 
be  foolhardy  to  ignore  this  problem,  to  as- 
sume blindly  that  it  has  been  solved,  and  to 
overlook  the  dangers,  pressures  and  con- 
straints facing  the  Kremlin.  The  rulers  in 
the  Kremlin  are  not  unaware  that  they  may 
eventually  have  to  liquidate  their  empire, 
and  they  have  begun  to  consider  the  concept 


of  "commonwealth."  Still  there  is  hardly 
any  willingness  to  recognize  that  federalism 
must  be  allowed  to  progress  within  the 
U.S.SJI.  and  that  centralism,  whether  or  not 
required  by  economic  planning,  is  not  com- 
patible with  voluntary  cooperation  among 
free  peoples. 

It  is  only  logiciil  to  assume  that  the  na- 
tionality policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  ap- 
plied within  the  bloc  must  be  related  to 
the  objectives  of  communism.  The  "obli- 
teration of  national  distindtions  and  espe- 
cially of  language  distinctions"  remains  the 
Communist  objective,  as  the  party  program 
of  1961  discloses.  As  long  as  the  Commu- 
nist government  adheres  to  the  notions  ( 1 ) 
that  the  nations  witliin  the  bloc  form  a 
"single  family";  (2)  that  there  must  be 
ever  "greater  unity  of  the  Soviet  peoples"; 
(3)  that  the  objective  should  be  tlae  achieve- 
ment of  a  "greater  social  homogeneity  of 
nations";  and  (4)  that  until  complete  unity 
can  be  accomplished,  the  various  nations 
should  develop  "common  Communist  traits 
in  their  cultxire,  morals,  and  way  of  living," 
federalism  remains  a  sham.  To  the  Com- 
munists, "federalism"  is  a  step  leading  from 
independent  national  statehood  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  global  "nation."  not  a  method  of 
preserving  national  distinctiveness  and  of 
combining  the  advantages  of  unity  and  di- 
versity. 

Conversely,  were  the  fc*eign  policy  of 
Moscow  based  on  the  assumption  that  fur- 
ther incorporations  of  nations  into  the  So- 
viet orbit  are  unnecessary,  if  not  self-defeat- 
ing, and  that  the  objective  of  obliterating 
national  distinctions  is  unattainable  and 
wrong,  then  the  relations  between  the  na- 
tions within  the  bloc  would  chp.nge  almost 
automatically.  After  all.  tte  ideals  of  so- 
cialism refer  to  social  structure,  property 
forms  and  relationships,  economic  manage- 
ment, and  productivity;  they  are  not  at  all 
intrinsically  bound  to  the  notion  of  ulti- 
mate ethnic  homogeneity.  The  concept  of 
the  world  nation  constitutee  a  most  nidical 

interpretation  of  the  slogan  in  the  Com- 
munist Manifesto  that  the  proletarians  have 
no  fatherland.  This  particular  interpreta- 
tion would  scarcely  have  b#en  accepted  by 
Marx  and  Engels.  It  never  was  developed  in 
detail  by  Lenin  or  even  Stalin,  both  of  whom 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  national 
self-determination  and  alluded  to  the  world 
nation  only  perfunctorily  as  an  ultimate  ob- 
jective. The  party  program  of  1961  admits 
that  the  obliteration  of  national  and  lan- 
guage distinctions  "is  a  considerably  longer 
process  than  the  obliteration  of  class  dis- 
tinctions." (It  should  be  added  that  class 
distinctions  have  not  been  disappearing 
within  the  Soviet  Union.)  Prom  a  strictly 
doctrinal  point  of  view,  the  Soviets  could 
shed  this  ideological  baggage  simply  by 
leaving  open  the  question  of  when  national 
differences  will  have  disappeared.  In  the 
meantime,  as  Stalin  once  stated,  nationhood 
would  have  to  be  strengthened. 

Prom  a  practical  point  of  Tiew.  a  basic  re- 
orientatioii  of  nationality  policy  within  the 
Soviet  Union  would  run  into  considerable 
economic  difficulties.  The  planning  system 
which  evolved  under  Stalin  and  which  had 
been  characteri?ed  by  Lenin  as  a  "bureau- 
cratic Utopia"  combines  t>oth  centralized 
planning  and  centralized  mcnagemcut.  As 
the  Soviet  economy  and  social  structure  be- 
come more  complex,  centralization  is  prov- 
ing a  hindrance.  Repeated  attempts  have 
been  made  to  bring  about  a  more  decentra- 
lized system.  The  Soviet  Government  cur- 
rently attempts  to  run  the  coonomv  through 
more  than  a  hundred  regional  economic 
councils  which  are  constitutionally  tied  to 
the  union  republics  and  which  dominate 
their  governments.  These  councils  are  sup- 
posed to  coordinate  their  decisions  with  each 
other  but  the  system  has  proved  to  be  un- 
manageable. Thus,  a  trend  toward  "re- 
centralization"  has  recently  emerged. 


For  decades,  the  Kremlin  has  been  swing- 
ing back  and  forth  between  centralization 
and  decentralization.  But  no  trick  has  yet 
been  invented  to  run  a  planned  economy  in 
a  decentralized  fashion.  The  Kremlin  lead- 
ers seem  to  realize  that  they  are  caught  in  a 
"contradiction,"  but  they  do  not  know  what 
to  do  about  it.  In  some  Instances,  the  eco- 
nomic councils  are  set  up  in  such  a  fashion 
that  they  tend  to  inhibit  national  integra- 
tion within  a  union  republic.  Yet  to  the  ex- 
tent that  this  problem  is  soluble  at  all  out- 
side a  market  economy,  genuine  federalism 
might  offer  a  new  approach. 

Capital  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  extremely 
scarce.  It  will  remain  scarce  as  long  as  the 
Soviet  Government  persists  in  continuing 
the  world  revolution,  places  disproportionate 
emphasis  on  armaments,  attempts  to  achieve 
technological  surprise,  gives  support  to  lib- 
eration movements  in  distant  countries,  and 
refuses  to  stick  to  its  own  problems.  In  the 
context  of  national  struggle  at  home,  scarcity 
of  capital  means  that  investments  are  made 
to  strengthen  the  Communist  dictatorship 
and  its  Russian  power  base,  but  not  to  stimu- 
late the  social  and  cultural  development  of 
each  of  the  several  nations.  As  seen  from 
the  national  point  of  view,  the  Soviet  eco- 
nomic system  has  many  features  that  are 
reminiscent  of  colonial  structures,  where 
each  particular  colony  was  expected  to  ful- 
fill an  assigned  economic  function.  Yet  the 
quasi-colonial  system  under  centralized 
economic  planning  entails  more  than  the  un- 
even development  among  the  several  "feder- 
ated" nations:  It  also  results  in  poor  living 
standards  for  all. 

To  generalize  from  experiences  within  the 
free  world:  If  the  member  states  were  to 
achieve  political  independence  and  yet  main- 
tain the  socialist  system,  their  economic  in- 
terdependence would  be  broken  up  and  eco- 
nomic nationalism  would  be  rampant.  Con- 
versely, close  economic  collaboration  and  a 
"common  market"  could  be  preserved  over 
the  entire  present  Soviet  territory,  if  the 

several  states  were  to  run  their  own  economic 
affairs  and  were  to  do  so  under  a  market 
system. 

It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  present  Krem- 
lin rulers  understand,  or  are  willing  to  con- 
sider objectively,  the  complex  interrelation- 
ships between  world  revolution,  centraliza- 
tion, national  independence  and  self-deter- 
mination, socialism,  common  markets  and 
living  standards.  But  even  if  they  were 
compelled,  by  economic  logic  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, to  accept  a  substantial  degree 
of  decentralization  (in  practice,  not  only  in 
words)  and  to  write  off  the  world  revolution, 
the  Communist  leadership — Great  Russian  in 
ethnic  composition— would  find  It  psycholog- 
ically almost  impossible  to  accept  a  political 
structure  where  major  decisionmaking  no 
longer  remained  a  Moscow  monopoly.  They 
would  rather  give  up  socialism  than  take  seri- 
ously article  17  of  their  constitution  which 
accords  the  right  "freely  to  secede  from  the 
U.S.S.R."  to  every  union  republic. 

Thus,  otxr  opponent  Is  not  a  national  state, 
nor  a  true  federation.  There  is  much  Russian 
imperialism,  but  this  term  explains  merely 
part  of  a  complicated  reality.  Many  ele- 
ments of  Russian  and  non-Russian  national- 
isms. Communist  objectives,  economic  plan- 
ning and  centralized  management  are  inter- 
twined with,  and  inseparable  from,  factors  of 
cultural.  ix»litical  and  strategic  interdepen- 
dence, centrlfugence  and  centripet^nce 
The.=e  inextricable  interrelationships  preserve 
the  inertia  of  the  overall  system.  If  the 
world  revolution  were  called" off,  the  inter- 
dependence of  these  factors  presumablv 
would  be  lessened.  But  to  maintain  Rus- 
sian predominance,  the  psychologj-  of  the 
Great  Russian  leadership  group  needs  the 
ideology — or  Utopia — of  secular  messianism, 
the  world  revolution,  and  this  ideology  breeds 
conflict.  Hence  a  considerable  number  of 
fundamental  changes  within  the  Soviet  Un- 
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ion,  including  psychological  developments 
and  a  basic  reform  of  the  Soviet  economic 
system,  are  required  before  the  world  crisis 
can  abate. 

MAKXIST? 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  Soviet 
system  is  Marxist  and  hence  dedicated  to 
executing  the  Marxist  blueprint  for  an  ideal 
society.  This  assertion  is  on  a  par  with  the 
belief  that  Russia  is  a  national  state.  Few 
people  have  ever  bothered  to  read  Marx, 
much  less  study  his  writings  systematically. 
It  may  therefore  be  surprising  to  learn  that 
Marx  not  only  failed  to  provide  a  blueprint, 
but  specifically  refused  to  work  out  plans  for 
a  future  society.  In  his  mind,  this  particu- 
lar refusal  distinguished  scientific  from 
Utopian  socialism.  There  are.  to  be  sure, 
passages  in  Marx  which  could  be  used  for 
elaboration  of  a  blueprint,  and  many  quite 
different  and  contradictory  blueprints  have 
been  worked  out.  There  are.  moreover,  vast 
differences  between  the  concepts  Marx  and 
Engels  propounded  in  their  early,  middle,  and 
late  years.  Despite  the  fact  that  Marx  an- 
ticipated a  Socialist  mode  of  production,  it 
renialns  highly  questionable  whether  blue- 
printing Is  a  proper  Marxist  methodologj-. 

It  may  also  come  as  a  surprise  to  learn 
that  (1)  Marx  was  not  a  philosophical  ma- 
terialist, but  Is  better  described  as  a  p>osI- 
tivlst;  (2)  the  term  "dialetic  materialism" 
does  not  appear  in  his  writings;  (3)  he  was 
not  an  egalitarian;  (4)  he  was  not  opposed  to 
nationhood;  (5)  he  did  not  believe  that  a 
revolution  could  be  made;  (6)  he  was 
against  premature  revolution;  (7)  despite 
lapses,  he  was  extremely  skeptical  about  po- 
litical revolution;  (8)  he  was.  for  most  of  his 
life,  against  conspiracy  and  dirty  tricks:  and 
(9)  at  least  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
he  believed  In  social  reform  and  to  some  ex- 
tent even  In  democracy.  Not  political  ac- 
tion, but  the  development  of  technological - 
Industrial  Infrastructure  was  for  him  the 
prime  mover  of  social  organization.  As  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  the  Socialist  mode  of 
production  was  going  to  arise  because  of 
changes  in  industrial  technology  and  produc- 
tivity, not  because  of  revolutions  changing 
the  form  of  the  state.  The  free  world  might 
as  well  admit  that,  despit*  exaggerations, 
confusions,  contradictions,  and  factual  er- 
rors, Marx  was  eminently  right  when  he  as- 
serted that  technology,  productivity,  and  the 
basic  organization  of  the  economy  are  of 
overriding  importance,  whereas  political  ac- 
tion, in  terms  of  basic  social  reorganization 
and  economic  progress,  is  an  epi phenomenon. 

Lenin  departed  markedly  from  Marx  on 
most  of  these  points.  To  lilm.  political  revo- 
lution was  not  only  feasible  but  the  pre- 
requisite of  social  revolution.  He  favored 
premature  revolutions  which  Marx  rejected 
on  the  grounds  that  If  the  political  revolu- 
tion were  to  occur  before  the  infrastructure 
had  advanced  sufficiently,  no  new  political 
forms  would  emerge,  but  instead  the  old  type 
of  society  corresponding  to  the  still  existing 
infrastructure  would  sooner  or  later  reassert 
itself.  Ijenin  originally  favored  a  "bour- 
geoisie-democratic" revolution,  but  when 
revolutionary  action  proved  successful,  he 
embraced  wholeheartedly  the  premature 
^  proletarian  and  peasant  revolution,  and  thus 
abandoned  Marx  on  his  perhaps  most  sig- 
nificant theory.  Marx'  expectation,  one 
might  add,  was  amply  borne  out  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Bolshevik  revolution. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Lenin  realized 
that  some  of  his  adjustments  of  Marxist 
theory  were  not  valid.  He  came  to  believe 
that  society  would  be  changed  only  if  and 
when  cultural  levels  were  raised.  Since  he 
did  not  want  to  negate  his  own  life  work, 
or  abandon  power,  he  argued  that  the  dic- 
tatorship would  facilitate  the  required  ctil- 
tural  development — but  he  proceeded  to  tol- 
erate a  parltal  reestablishment  of  capital- 
ism. 


Stalin  set  up  a  system  of  state  capitalism. 
Without  comptinctlon  he  also  restored  a 
highly  stratified  class  society.  After  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Bolshevik  Party  during 
the  1930*8,  Stalin  in  fact  built  up  a  structure 
which  In  many  ways  resembled  the  Nazi 
model  (Itself  a  modified  copy  of  Lenin's 
state),  except  that  Comnaunist  x)taliarian- 
Ism  was  more  radical,  notably  in  the  eco- 
nomic sphere.  The  Soviet  state  can  best  be 
described  as  bureaucratic  totalitarianism. 
The  process  through  which  the  permature 
revolution  was  "countered"  and  a  new  ruling 
class  established  was  described  in  truly 
Marxist  terms  by  Milovan  DJilas.  Khru- 
shchev deemphasized  some  "fascist"  feattires 
of  the  Soviet  state  and  tried  to  resuscit.ate 
some  sort  of  "progressive"  (instead  of 
"fascist")  "socialism." 

Yet  almost  50  years  after  the  founding  of 
the  Communist  state,  none  of  the  objectives 
for  which  the  Socialists  have  been  fighting 
has  been  accomplished.  Many  Soviet  pol- 
icies are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  humane 
policies  and  ideals  propounded  by  Socialist 
thinkers.  In  terms  of  Socialist  criteria,  the 
specific  forms  of  socialism  as  practiced  In 
the  Soviet  Union  have  been  unsuccessful. 
It  Is  admitted  in  Moscow  that  there  are  many 
different  roads  to  the  ultimate  society.  But 
it  is  not  yet  admitted  that  many  different 
approaclies  would  be  feasible  in  the  Soviet 
Union  also,  and  that  there  is  no  point  In 
sticking  to  methods  that  have  proved  in- 
effective or  counterproductive. 

These  statements  are  not  made  in  order 
to  start  an  academic  discussion  or  a  war  of 
quotations.  The  point  is  rather  that  Socialist 
theory  has  been  little  more  than  a  vast  gen- 
erality. Even  if  this  theory  were  basically 
true,  the  practical  implementation  of  so- 
cialism could  take  many  diffrent  forms.  As 
shown  by  the  current  experimentation  with 
decentralized  factory  management  and  by  the 
theory  of  Prof.  Yevsey  Liberman  of  Kharkov 
University  according  to  which  central  plan- 
ning, private  incentives  and  profit  seeking 

are  compatible,  the  precise  '"mixes"  between 
different  types  of  ownership  and  plan- 
ning cotild  vary  greatly  by  place  and  time. 
(There  is.  however,  far  less  freedom  of  choice 
if  in  addition  to  economics,  totalitarian 
politics  must  be  considered.)  It  is  virtually 
certain  that  Lenin  never  would  have  built 
the  centralized  system  which  Stalin  in- 
vented. If  Khrushchev  had  been  serious 
about  "de-Stalinization,"  he  would  not  have 
adhered  to  this  particular  system.  Nor  need 
his  sticcessors  retain  the  type  of  "socialism" 
that  Stalin  imposed. 

For  example,  there  is  no  particular  reason 
why  the  collective  farm  system  should  be 
considered  sacrosanct.  Socialist  States  like 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  have  found  it  advis- 
able to  modify  this  system  considerably,  al- 
most to  the  ix)lnt  of  abandoning  it.  For  that 
matter,  article  12  of  the  Soviet  Coi«titutIon 
upholds  the  need  for  personal  incentives; 
this  article  does  not  exclude  agriculture. 
But  collectivized  agriculture  permits  of  very 
few  personal  incentives.  Fundamentally,  the 
collective  farm  system  is  unproductive  be- 
cause the  peasant  lacks  the  Incentive  to  do 
good  work.  He  actually  performs  best  on 
his  private  plot  from  which  he  supplies  more 
than  half  of  the  proteins  consumed  In  the 
U.S.S.R. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  been  fighting 
these  private  plots  and  has  severely  restricted 
them  in  size.  From  time  to  time,  campaigns 
were  waged  against  the  practice  of  illegally 
expanding  these  plots.  After  Khrushchev's 
ouster,  the  legal  size  was  Increased.  But  if 
1  or  2  acres  are  compatible  with  social- 
ism, why  not  3  or  4  acres?  Does  Socialist 
theory  really  require  that  as  a  private  pro- 
ducer the  peasant  may  have  as  many  chick- 
ens as  he  wants,  as  well  as  a  cow  or  a  bull, 
but  not  a  cow  and  a  bull  together?  At  pres- 
ent, collective  farms  are  being  deemphasized, 


whereas  the  state  farms  are  increasingly  pre- 
ferred. These  are  Indeed  more  effective — 
the  farmer  Is  treated  like  a  proletarian  and 
paid  a  wage — but  this  system,  too,  lacks  In- 
centives and  hence  productivity. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Soviet  regime,  de- 
crees were  issued  abolishing  money  and  in- 
stituting equal  wages.  At  first  Lenin  did 
not  know  better,  but  he  soon  got  the  point 
and  resolutely  opposed  this  sort  of  foolish- 
ness. He  ended  up  advocating  a  "conservn- 
tive"  monetary  policy.  Stalin  later  reintro- 
duced a  system  of  extreme  Inequality.  The 
party  program  of  1961  contained  this  sen- 
tence: "Such  instrtiments  of  economic  de- 
velopment as  cost  accounting,  money,  price, 
production  cost,  profit,  trade,  credit,  and 
finance  play  a  big  part.  "  The  program  re- 
iterated the  tradition  interpretation  of  So- 
cialist theory  that  once  the  "Communist  sys- 
tem of  distribution  is  completed,  commodity - 
money  relations  will  become  economically 
outdated  and  will  wither  away."  Thus,  the 
ideology  still  exacts  obeisance.  It  Is  worth 
noting  that  in  the  draft  program,  the  Soviets 
extolled  the  good  old  capitalist  principle  ac- 
cording to  which  "it  Is  necessary  to  promote 
operations  of  enterprises  to  work  for  lower 
production  costs  and  higher  profitability. ' 
although  in  the  version  of  the  program  that 
was  finally  accepted  they  talked  more  bash- 
fully about  the  need  "to  work  with  more 
economy  and  frugality  for  reduction  of  ex- 
penses." The  program  also  called  for  the 
"extension  of  operative  independence  and 
of  the  Initiative  of  enterprises"  as  being  'es- 
sential •  •  •  to  mobilize  untapped  re- 
sources and  make  more  effective  use  of  cap- 
ital Investments,  production  facilities  and 
fi,nances."  It  Is  hard  to  see  where  these  no- 
tions differ  from  principles  that  prevail  in 
the  free  market  society. 

There  remains,  of  course,  fundamental  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  systems.  The 
existence  of  an  enormous  economic  btireauc- 
racy  inhibits  the  Initiative  that  is  so  badly 
needed.  During  the  last  decade,  Soviet  econ- 
omists have  gone  to  the  school  of  capitalism, 
as  Lenin  advised  them  to,  and  even  the 
"planners"  have  learned  some  lessons.  Yet 
these  lessons  have  not  been  applied  effectively 
because  the  Soviet  economy — essentially  a 
conflict  economy — could  not  be  changed 
without  changing  psychology,  motivation, 
and  Intention. 

But  there  is  no  Ideological  reason  why  the 
Soviet  economy  could  not  be  reformed  in  a 
very  fundamental  way.  After  all.  socialism 
has  the  predominant  objective  of  better  liv- 
ing. This  objective,  which  should  have  im- 
mutable dogmatic  value,  can  only  be  reached 
through  methods  that  have  been  prag- 
matically and  experimentally — not  dogmat- 
ically— tested.  Such  methods  could  very 
well  include  capitalist  prooedtu-es:  indeed, 
capitalism  may  be  the  best  method  of  Imple- 
menting socialism.  Tliere  is  no  reason  why 
methods  which  prove  effective  should  not  be 
adopted,  regardless  of  their  origin  On  the 
contrary,  the  scientific  attitude  pre.iched  by 
Marx  would  call  precisely  for  the  adoption  ol 
the  best  and  most  productive  methods. 

SOVIET? 

Bureaucracy  In  all  its  manifestations  is 
perhaps  the  most  outstanding  feature  of  the 
Soviet  system.  Biu-eaucratic  management  of 
economy,  policy,  and  thought  Is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  Marx  and  Engels.  Lenin  was  a 
totalitarian,  but  he  too  was  strongly  opposed 
t-o  bureaucratic  rule,  especially  when  it  was 
exercised  by  a  dcaninant  nationalist  group 
like  the  great  Russians.  The  party  program 
of  1961  faintly  echoes  this  opposition  to 
btu-eaucracy,  but  it  Is  obvious  that  the  party 
does  not  know  how  to  root  out  the  excesses 
of  biu^aucracy  and  yet  preserve  the  power  of 
communism.  If  the  Communist  leaders  were 
to  take  Marx  and  Lenin  seriously,  they  would 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  change  the  sys- 
tem under  which  all  classes  of  Soviet  society 
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are  chafing.  But  since.  Inter  alia,  totall- 
tarlanism  Is  biireaucratlsm,  the  latter  can- 
not bo  ciirbed  without  abcrflshlng  the  farmer. 

The  official  theory  Is  that  bureaucracy  will 
be  overcome  through  the  Institution  of  the 
soviet.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  West 
uses  the  term  "soviet"  interchangeably  for 
"Commiinist"  and  "Russian."  But  what  does 
"soviet"  really  mean,  and  why  Is  the  Conunu- 
nlst  state  styled  to  be  a  "union"  of  "soviet 
republics?"  Soviet  means  council,  and  the 
original  soviet  institution  was  democratic  in 
Intent,  composition  and,  to  lesser  extent, 
function.  The  style  of  the  Conununlst  state 
could  be  translated  as  "union  of  democratic 
socialist  republics."  In  this  case,  the  expres- 
sion "soviet"  would  denote  merely  a  specific 
geographic  and  historical  variant  of  the  basic 
democratic  institution,  just  as  "Congress" 
and  the  "House  of  Conunons"  are  specimens 
of  democratic  legislatures.  However,  the 
comparison  would  not  be  accurate  because 
the  soviet  originally  was  a  "parliament"  of 
workers  only,  and  subsequently  of  workers, 
peasants  and  soldiers.  Thus,  it  was  designed 
as  a  "class"  and  not  as  a  "national"  parlia- 
ment. Nor  was  It  ever  a  genuinely  federative 
legislature. 

There  are  additional  distinctive  elements, 
such  as  the  32-member  "presidium"  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  (which  exercises  executive 
functions)  that  Western  parliaments  do  not 
possess.  Soviets  exist  on  all  echelons  of  gov- 
ernment, from  the  highest  union  level  to  the 
vuilon  republic  and  the  autonomous  republic, 
down  to  the  municipality  and  the  village. 
Since  all  these  Soviets  fulfill  executive  func- 
tions, they  are  not  purely  legislative  bodies. 
Moreover,  many  deputies  hold  jobs  concur- 
rently in  the  executive  departments  of  the 
government  and  the  party. 

The  several  Soviets  are  constitutionally  In- 
dependent. In  actuality,  they  form  one  single 
body  for,  according  to  article  S2  of  the  Soviet 
Constitution,  the  "legislative  power  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  exercised  exclusively  by  the  su- 
preme soviet."  Thus,  local  legislation  or  self- 
government  is  nothing  but  implementation 
of  central  directives. 

According  to  article  56,  the  Supreme  So- 
viet, with  both  of  its  chambers  sitting  Joint- 
ly, "appoints  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
namely  the  council  of  ministers."  This  im- 
plies a  democratic  selection  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  reality,  of  course,  the  Soviet  is  not 
a  democratic  institution  suid  the  Government 
(which  is  but  an  executive  arm  of  the  party) 
is  "elected"  by  means  of  cooptatlon  and 
power  struggles.  The  main  function  of  the 
Soviet  Is  to  act  as  a  "transmission  belt"  in  or- 
der to  gain  popular  support  for  party  deci- 
sions. To  put  it  in  crude  American  terms. 
the  Soviet  serves  as  the  party's  foremost 
public  relations  agency.  However,  more  is 
involved  than  mere  public  relations :  together 
with  the  professed  ideology,  the  Soviet  sup- 
ports the  dictatorship's  claim  to  legitimacy. 

A  few  facts  about  the  Soviets  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  their  undemocratic  na- 
ture :  Although  pro  forma  elections  are  held, 
candidates  are  appointed  by  the  Communist 
Party.  Since  there  Is  just  one  candidate  for 
each  position,  there  is  not  even  a  chance  to 
select  from  among  the  appointees.  Within 
the  Soviet  itself,  there  is  practically  no  dis- 
cussion, let  alone  an  orderly  parliamentary 
debate.  The  sessions  of  the  Supreme  So- 
viet are  extremely  short  and  serve  largely 
to  ratify  budgets  or  other  bills  submitted 
by  the  Government.  Most  of  the  deputies 
hold  full-time  jobs  outside  the  Soviet,  in 
many  Instances  far  away  from  Moscow. 
Their  activity  as  members  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  la  restricted  to  listening  to  speeches 
by  members  of  the  Government. 

Nevertheless,  the  Oommunlsts  are  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  go  through  the  motions 
of  having  their  decisions  ratified.  Through 
ratification,  orders,  and  decrees  are  formally 
transformed  into  laws  and  ooopted  rulers  are 
legitimized  as  elected  officeholders. 


Theoretically,  the  evils  of  bureaucracy  are 
to  be  mitigated  by  rotating  a  maximum 
niunber  of  citizens  through  the  soviet  as 
one-  or  two-t^m  deputies.  There  is  not 
much  rotation,  even  through  the  lower  level 
Soviets,  except  in  the  case  of  mass  and  in- 
dividual "purges."  Practically  aU  of  the  ef- 
fective deputies,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  be- 
long to  the  bureaucracy,  and  are  in  line 
for  promotion  to  higher  etecutive  office. 
Thus,  the  biu-eaucracy  is  little  affected  by 
the  "control"  exercised  through  the  soviet. 

In  brief,  soviet  democracy  14  just  as  much 
a  sham  as  Soviet  federalism. 

PARTY    DEMOCRACr? 

To  understand  the  workingB  of  the  Com- 
munist state,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the 
party  and  notably  at  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  CPSU.  The  rule  Ls  that  the  lower 
echelons  of  the  party — via  the  Party  Con- 
gress— elect  the  Central  Committee  as  the 
party's  executive  body.  The  Central  Com- 
mittee in  turn  elects  "Its  Presidium  to  direct 
the  work  of  the  Central  Committee  between 
plenary  meetings"  (art.  30  of  the  party  stat- 
ute). "All  party  members  have  the  un- 
limited right  to  chaUenge  candidates  and  to 
criticize  them."  The  election  of  i>arty  bodies 
in  which  each  candidate  shall  be  voted  upon 
separately  "shall  be  effected  by  secret  ballot" 
(art.  24).  Article  27  calls  for  "discussion" 
and  Insures  "for  party  members  the  free  ex- 
pression of  their  views."  In  tlie  party  stat- 
ute of  1952  "free  and  businesslike  discus- 
sion" was  described  as  "the  Inalienable  right 
of  every  party  member"  which  "logically 
follows"  from  the  notion  of  "party  democ- 
racy." However,  both  the  1952  and  1961 
statutes  stipulated  that  discussion  should 
serve  to  "preclude  attempts  to  form  factional 
groupings  desroying  party  unity,  attempts  to 
split  the  party"  (art.  27  of  1931) .  The  term 
"businesslike"  precludes  discussion  of  basic 
principles. 

Since  1921  the  party  has  operated  under 
a  rule  which  forbids  the  forming  of  "fac- 
tions." No  groups  may  be  formed  to  oppose 
the  policy  of  the  party  Presidium.  Persons 
who  embark  on  sustained  criticism  are  sub- 
ject to  expulsion  from  the  party — or  worse. 
In  effect,  the  discussion  is  restricted  to 
purely  technical  points,  largely  to  techniques 
of  implementation.  The  decisions  them- 
selves usually  are  protected  gainst  critical 
analysis.  | 

This  practice  of  "depolitlciaing"  allegetily 
parliamentary  debates  has  been  legally 
founded  on  the  notion  that  candidates,  both 
to  the  Supreme  Soviet  and  in  many  instances 
also  to  the  Central  Committee,  should  be 
elected  on  the  basis  of  their  "personal  and 
professional  qualities."  The  Sectors  should 
choose  "the  worthiest  and  most  authorita- 
tive" of  the  candidates  (party  program  of 
1961) .  Thus,  the  members  of  the  Soviet  and 
of  the  second  and  lower  echelon  party  bodies 
are  chosen  largely  by  virtue  of  their  tech- 
nical competence.  They  are  experts  and 
specialists,  not  generallsts;  they  do  not  func- 
tion as  politicians  (except  as  they  may  be 
involved  in  political  activities  on  lower 
levels).  Thus,  If  "parliamentary  debates" 
take  place  at  all,  these  are  instrumental  and 
functional  but  not  political   In  nature. 

In  each  election  at  least  a  quarter  of  the 
Central  Committee  and  its  Prctidium  should 
be  renewed.  There  is  the  Intf-nesting  variant 
that  the  central  committees  of  the  parties 
of  the  union  republics  should  be  renewed  "by 
not  less  than  one-third  at  each  regular  elec- 
tion." This  stipulation  is  paralleled  by  a 
rule  laid  down  in  the  party  program  (biit  not 
in  the  constitution)  according  to  which  at 
least  one-third  of  the  deputies  to  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  should  be  renewed  at  each  elec- 
tion. The  "leading  officials  of  the  union 
should  be  elected  to  their  offices,  as  a  rule,  for 
not  more  than  three  consecutive  terms." 
However,  in  those  cases  where  the  incimibent 
has  been  making  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion  additional    terms   are   allowed   If  he  Is 


elected  by  "no  less  than  three-quarters  of  the 
vote."  This  means  that  the  party  and  So- 
viet officials  who,  theoretically,  possess  the 
right  to  elect  the  executive  officers,  serve  at 
the  pleasiu^  of  the  de  facto  rulers.  Inci- 
dentally, when  partisans  of  deposed  rulers 
are  to  be  evicted  from  the  Central  Commit- 
tee or  the  Soviet,  they  apparently  are  simply 
expelled.  The  stipulated  rules  for  recall  are 
Invoked  but  rarely. 

Almost  since  its  inception,  the  Bolshevik 
Party  has  claimed  to  be  operating  on  the 
principle  of  "democratic  centralism."  This 
is  supposed  to  signify  that  the  decision- 
making officials  are  elected  and  subject  to 
recall:  that  decisions  are  fully  debated;  that 
once  the  decisions  are  made  the  debate  is 
closed;  and  that  the  entire  party  executes 
those  decisions  with  full  discipline,  like  an 
army,  under  the  central  direction  of  the 
highest  organs.  Party  doctunents  are  silent 
about  the  procedures  that  would  be  required 
to  bring  about  reconsideration  or  modifica- 
tion of  faulty  decisions;  the  Initiative  appar- 
ently rests  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
highest  party  leaders. 

In  practice,  the  Bolshevik  Party  has  Ignored 
democracy  and  Insisted  on  centralism  and 
discipline.  According  to  concept,  the  Central 
Committee  Is  a  sort  of  party  parliament.  In 
reality,  the  committee  serves  as  a  sort  of  gen- 
eral staff  or,  more  accurately,  as  the  Presi- 
dium's most  important  strategic  planning 
organ.  It  also  handles  operational  research 
and  fulfills  a  few  executive  functions,  for 
example,  in  the  areas  of  intelligence,  internal 
security,  and  propaganda. 

The  no  faction  rule  is  now  less  rigorously 
applied  than  under  Stalin.  In  at  least  one 
instance  Clialrman  Khrushchev  used  the 
Central  Committee  and  Its  theoretical  au- 
thority to  defeat  his  opponents.  Similarly, 
his  overthrow  was  engineered  through  the 
Central  Committee  (with  generous  assistance 
from  the  army  and  the  KGB).  Yet  in  botli 
instances  the  factions  were  formed  In  the 
Presidium  itself. 

The  secretariat — the  executive  organ  which 
Stalin  had  used  to  seize  powers-directs  party 
work  whenever  the  Presldkun  and  the  Cen- 
tral Conunlttee  are  not  in  session.  Since 
1923.  it  has  been  the  true  locus  of  the  dicta- 
torial power  within  the  U.S.S.R.  Apparently 
it  still  is  the  supreme  organ.  But  in  Khru- 
schev's  overthrow  the  Central  Control 
Commission — ^the  only  important  organ  that 
belongs  both  to  the  party  and  the  govern- 
ment— for  the  first  time  played  a  key  role. 
Also  the  secretariat  of  the  Ukrainian  branch 
of  the  CPSU  made  an  impmct  for  the  first 
time.  Obviously  since  Khrushchev  controlled 
the  Central  Party  secretariat,  other  organiza- 
tions had  to  be  used  In  the  attack  against 
hun.  According  to  the  party  statute,  these 
various  executive  party  organs  have  been 
exercising  power  illegally.  In  any  event,  they 
have  been  exceeding  their  authority  at  the 
expense  of  the  Central  Committee. 

From  a  pvirely  formal  point  of  view,  the 
"no  fraction"  rule  amounts  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  party  democracy.  Assume  that  the 
entire  nation  were  wedded  to  the  Commu- 
nist ideology  and  that  all  members  of  the 
party  were  faithful  Communists  Intending  to 
accomplish  the  ultimate  doctrinal  aim:  there 
is  still  no  blueprint  for  the  attainment  of 
the  Commtmlst  objective.  Even  If  there 
were,  changing  circumstances  soon  would 
render  blueprints  obsolete.  The  road  toward 
communism  must  be  walked  step  by  step  but 
the  precise  nature  of  each  step  Is  not  pre- 
determined. Hence  vast  differences  of  opin- 
ion concerning  the  most  advisable  next  steps 
are  inevitable,  even  among  the  most  authen- 
tic Communists.  An  organ  to  compose  those 
differences  through  parliamentary  debate 
seems  Indispensable.  But  no  such  organ 
exists. 

MONOLITHIC    IDEOLOGY? 

Historically,  the  party  always  has  been 
composed  of  a  center,  a  rightist  and  a  leftist 
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group.  By  and  large,  the  center  group  has 
held  power  since  Lenin's  time,  but  there  have 
been  alternations  between  rightist  and  left- 
ist, or  "reformist"  and  "radical"  periods. 
Lenin's  first  year  was  rightist  in  foreign  and 
leftist  in  economic  affairs.  Otirlng  1920  he 
was  leftist  in  his  foreign  policy.  From  1921 
on  he  was  rightist  in  virtually  all  his  policies 
and  opposed  left  radicalism  as  an  infantile 
disease.  Stalin  veered  strongly  to  the  left  in 
1929  and  to  the  right  during  the  purges. 
Khrushchev  had  several  left  phases,  but  at 
the  end  of  his  regime  he  tended  toward  a 
right  course. 

Despite  these  fluctuations  at  the  center, 
•here  has  almost  always  been  a  left  and  a 
right  opjxjsltion.  The  right  "reformists"  or 
•  opportunists"  are  Inclined  to  adopt  cau- 
tious policies  and  are  willing  to  learn  from 
mistakes  in  a  nondoctrinal  manner.  The  left 
radicals  tend  toward  "adventurism"  which 
in  the  economic  and  social  sphere  often  leads 
them  to  advocate  more  or  less  Utopian  meas- 
ures, and  in  the  foreign  sphere  induces  them 
to  revolution  making  and  wars.  These 
radicals  proclaim  vociferously  that  they  up- 
hold ideological  orthodoxy.  Naturally,  the 
reformists  also  claim  they  are  devoted  to 
ideolc^ical  purity. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  limits  to  the  types 
■A  actions  Communists  can  or  cannot  take 
.is  long  as  they  remain  Communists.  But  the 
range  of  choices  is  actually  very  broad.  A 
whole  host  of  diverse  policies  could  be  sup- 
ported through  apt  quotations  from  the  per- 
tinent scriptures.  In  some  areas  the  doc- 
trine never  was  firmed  up  by  the  founding 
fathers  but  emerged  from  Soviet  practices. 
This  happened,  most  surprisingly,  with  the 
theory  of  property,  which  is  widely  consid- 
ered to  be  the  core  of  the  overall  theory  of 
socialism.  The  absence  of  informed  debate 
among  people  who  profess  the  same  ideal  has 
liampered  and  not  promoted  the  Communist 
cause;  in  fact.  It  has  led  to  the  erosion  of  the 
Communist  doctrine.  At  the  same  time,  the 
increasing  variety  of  East  European  Commu- 
nist policies  attests  to  the  plasticity  of  an 
allegedly  monol'thic  doctrine. 

DICTATORSHIP? 

There  Is,  for  example,  no  theoretical  basis 
for  the  argument  that  Communist  society 
must  be  built  through  perennial  dictatorship 
exercised  by  a  usurpatory  party  clique,  nor 
the  contention  that  those  party  members 
who  are  in  power  should  not  be  restricted  by 
any  law,  but  should  make  decisions  in  the 
arbitrary  way  autocratic  czars  used  to  rule. 
This  notion  was  created  by  Stalin  to  legiti- 
mize his  own  personal  power;  Lenin  deeded 
to  him  certain  arguments  and  precedents. 

Marx  conceived  of  the  "dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat"  as  the  rule  of  a  vast  majority; 
he  was  thinking  also  of  the  Roman  model; 
i  e.,  of  a  temporary  dictatorship  acting  law- 
itilly  in  a  translstory  crisis  situation.  Lenin 
envisaged  minority  rule  and  postulated  the 
need  for  decisionmaking  even  by  a  single 
dictator,  but  he  also  called  for  full  debates 
within  the  party.  Whatever  his  fatilts.  he 
would  not  have  accepted  Stalin's  e.vtreme 
totalitarianism.  The  party  program  of  1961 
asserted  that  since  the  victory  of  socialism 
is  now  "complete  and  final."  the  "dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  has  fulfilled  its  his- 
torical mission  and  has  ceased  to  be  Indis- 
pensable in  the  U.S.S.R.  from  the  point  of 
'lew  of  the  tasks  of  internal  development." 
Therefore,  "the  dictatorship  of  the  working 
cla.ss  will  cease  to  be  necessary  before  the 
state  withers  away."  Statements  of  this  sort 
:.re  not  meant  to  be  taken  too  seriously. 
\evertheless.  they  do  reflect  a  certain  atti- 
tude: the  dictatorship  just  is  not  popular 
even  within  the  CPSU. 

Two  key  elements  are  hidden  behind  the 
term  "dictatorship";  p>ower  and  decision- 
making. At  this  stage  In  history,  the 
Communists  cannot  possibly  compromise 
with  their  power  monopoly;  otherwise  they 
would  be  "liquidated."     On  the  other  hand. 


the  methods  of  decisionmaking  which  have 
been  applied  In  the  past — and  have  resulted 
occasionally  in  some  excellent,  but  mostly  In 
mediocre  and  frequently  In  counterproduc- 
tive, tyi>e6  of  p^ormance — are  in  urgent 
need  of  reform.  Autocracy  allows  rapid 
action,  but  the  more  complex  a  society  be- 
comes, the  less  effective  is  the  arbitrary 
decisionmaking  by  the  power  monopolist. 
Complexity  requires  that  government  be 
broadly  based  on  expert  knowledge,  different 
factual  interpretations,  varied  estimates  of 
future  developments,  and  objective  auditing 
of  past  decisions.  In  a  Communist  state,  too, 
the  question  of  optimal  governmental  or- 
ganization remains  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. 

If  we  assume  that  the  building  of  a  Com- 
munist society  Is  a  realistic  objective — and 
this  assumption  certainly  must  be  made  by 
every  Communist — it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  this  difficult  undertaking  requires  the 
most  stringent  limitations  on  the  exercise  of 
fjersonal  power  for  personal  purposes.  A 
political  system  which  permits  an  absolutist 
rule  of  30  years  by  a  single  t^Tant  display- 
ing obvious  signs  of  mental  illness  is  an  un- 
fit system,  whether  it  proclaims  to  be  Com- 
munist or  exhibits  some  other  Ideological  fig- 
leaf.  Even  If  the  course  of  history  toward 
communism  were  predetermined,  the  awe- 
inspiring  task  of  reorganizing  a  multina- 
tional society,  of  developing  new  t3^es  of 
social  Institutions,  and  of  striving  for  the 
socioeconomic  and  political  reorganization 
of  the  entire  globe,  not  to  mention  the  re- 
molding of  men.  would  require  the  most  in- 
telligent and  selfless  leadership.  Such  a 
task.  If  pursued  vigorously,  must  strain  the 
energies  of  the  healthiest  and  most  energetic 
person.  There  is  nothing  in  the  theory  of 
communism  which  calls  for  personal  power. 
On  the  contrary,  communism  purports  to 
strive  for  the  rational  organization  of  so- 
ciety— personal  power  by  aging  politicians 
is  the  most  irrational  of  all  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. 

If  the  essence  of  the  social  revohuion  were 
deemed  to  be  political  struggle,  the  emphasis 
on  power  and  even  autocratic  power  might 
make  sense.  Lenin  and  Stalin  did  play  up 
the  significance  of  the  political  struggle  to 
the  utmost.  But  theirs  was  not  a  Marxist 
point  of  \iew.  As  early  as  1843  Engels.  com- 
paring the  industrial  revolution  of  England 
with  the  political  revolution  of  Prance,  said 
that  the  English  revolution  probably  would 
reach  its  objective  more  safely  because  it 
was  social  in  nattu-e  and  tJierefore  more  all- 
inclusive  and  fundamental.  (For  this  very 
reason  the  American  Revolution  has  made  a 
far  greater  contribution  to  the  emancipation 
of  mankind  than  the  Russian  Revolution.) 

The  very  fact  that  in  the  U.S.S.R.  there  has 
been  \mlimited  tenure  in  office,  that  the  lead- 
ing decisionmakers  have  not  been  subjected 
to  criticism,  nor  been  replaced  regularly  by 
orderly  procedure,  is  evidence  enough  tliat 
power  as  such  has  become  far  more  imixsr- 
tant  to  CommuiUst  leaders  than  the  con- 
struction of  communism.  Lack  of  provisions 
for  orderly  succession  in  pwrty  and  govern- 
ment have  enthroned  the  power  struggle  as 
the  main  arbiter  in  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
the  fortvmes  of  this  struggle  are  always  un- 
predictable, even  to  the  main  protagonists. 
This  absence  of  orderly  government  has  ren- 
dered Soviet  behavior  completely  unpredict- 
able. 

Supjxxse  the  terms  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  and  of  the  First 
Party  Secretary  were  restricted  to  4  or  8 
years.  Suppose  policies  were  debated  in 
proper  parliamentary  fashion  within  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  and  the  Central  Committee. 
Suppose  there  were  no  restrictions  on  fac- 
tions. Supp)ose  there  were  an  arrangement 
whereby  major  officeholders  could  be  retired 
tlu-ough  votes  of  no  confidence.  Suppose 
the  governing  bodies  must  enjoy,  on  each 
major   measure,   the   support  of  a   majority 


in  the  Central  Committee  and  In  the  Soviets. 
Suppose  elections  to  the  Central  Committee 
and  to  the  various  Soviets  were  genuine  and 
allowed  party  members  and  citizens  to  choose 
among  several  Communist  candidates.  II 
these  suppositions  were  to  come  true,  the 
system  would  have  evolved  In  a  truly  sig- 
nificant manner. 

Reforms  of  this  type  would  be  compatible 
with  the  professed  Communist  doctrine.  In 
fact,  only  under  the  conditions  of  a  broadly 
based  political  consensus  would  it  be  feasible 
to  gain  popular  confidence  and  wholehearted 
support  for  the  construction  of  communism. 
Only  if  there  is  orderly  government  that  is 
oriented  toward  the  commonweal  can  there 
be  assurance  that  the  historically  neces- 
sary decisions  will  be  taken  and  prole- 
tarian class  consciousness  will  triumph 
over  the  power  interests  of  a  usurpatory 
ruling  class. 

REFORM? 

Despite  the  dictatorial  traditions  of  Bolshe- 
vik politics  since  1903,  an  authentic  Com- 
munist, certainly  a  convinced  Marxist,  must 
devoutly  hope  for  the  democratic  reform  of 
the  Soviet  system.  This  hope  should  be 
shared  by  non-Marxists.  If  basic  reforms 
could  be  drawn  up  and  then  Implemented 
without  triggering  an  uncontrollable  domes- 
tic crisis,  the  dangers  of  protracted  interna- 
tional conflict  would  be  reduced.  Instead, 
peaceful  competition  could  become  a  reality. 
Genuine  competition  need  not  be  detrimental 
to  either  of  the  rival  systems,  but  could 
stimulate  both.  Should  communism  turn 
out  to  be  more  productive  than  the  West 
anticipated.  It  might  be  wise  for  the  West 
to  adopt  certain  features  of  the  Communist 
economic  system.  Similarly — and  this  would 
be  In  line  with  free  world  understanding  of 
coexistence  and  peaceful  competition — the 
Soviets  should  adopt  useful  features  from 
the  market  system  or.  upon  proof  of  its  better 
performance,  even  be  ready  to  take  over  the 
niarket  system  as  a  whole. 

To  insure  progress  in  that  direction,  the 
Communist  doctrine  needs  to  be  reinter- 
preted in  the  light  of  changing  circum- 
stances. After  all  while  Marx  was  talking 
about  a  future  "classless"  society,  he  did  not 
define  "class."  Many  structures  are  con- 
ceivable which  could  satisfy  Marx'  defini- 
tion of  "classlessness."  He  placed  major  em- 
phasis on  the  creative  role  of  history;  and 
history  has  taught  us  much  about  effective 
and  ineffective  methods  of  sociopolitical 
progress.  We  may  grant  that  Marx'  proph- 
ecy, according  to  which  the  position  of  the 
proletariat  would  be  vastly  Improved  and 
the  labor  class  would  be  "emancipated,"  was 
borne  out  by  events,  albeit  In  forms  different 
from  those  anticipated.  Surely,  the  Marxists 
should  now  be  able  to  admit  that  there  can 
be  no  terminal  point  in  history  and  that 
therefore  communisni  cannot  be  the  final, 
complete  or  only  answW  to  all  human  prob- 
lems. According  to  thev  historic  evidence, 
the  two  main  types  of  economic  structure 
the  centrally  and  the  *  freely  managed 
economies,  can  exist  side  by  side  and  can 
be  mixed  in  different  proportions  at  different 
times  in  the  same  or  in  different  countries. 
The  key  point  In  economics  is  not  whether 
bureaucratic  management  is  preferable  to 
entrepreneurial  management:  the  key  point 
Is  to  release  all  those  "productive  forces" 
which,  because  of  one  constraint  or  the  other, 
are  prevented  from  functioning  at  top  effec- 
tiveness. 

In  Marxist  terms,  a  state  capitalist  system 
was  established  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  It 
represents  largely  the  Interests  of  heavy  in- 
dustry; light  Industry,  trade,  transportation, 
and  agriculttu"e  have  remained  underdevel- 
oped. In  this  system,  the  surplus  value  is 
largely  appropriated  by  the  state,  which  Is 
dominated  by  a  ruling  class  of  party  lords. 
The  state  Insures  the  exploitation  of  the 
proletariat  for  the  benefit  of  the  bureauc- 
racy, parts  of  the  intelligentsia  and  the  rul- 
ing class;  and  the  exploitation  of  the  peasants 
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tor  the  benefit  of  the  proletariat  and  the  city 
Inhabitants.  The  society  as  a  whole  Is  ex- 
ploited for  the  ptirpose  of  producing  arms 
needed  for  the  International  power  struggle 
waged  by  the  ruling  class.  Thus,  Soviet  so- 
ciety Is  not  a  society  of  producers  but  a  con- 
flict society  within  which  the  class  struggle 
is  suppressed  through  coercion.  At  the  same 
time,  the  productive  forces  are  In  contradic- 
tion with  social  relationships  and  the  politi- 
cal superstructiure.  As  a  result,  productivity 
Is  reduced  and  progress  delayed. 

This  highly  non-Marxist  structiu-e  arose 
in  part  because  the  Bolshevik  Revolution 
was  premature.  The  old  political  struct\xre 
reemerged — albeit  In  different  form — In  part 
because  the  bolsheviks  misunderstood  and 
distorted  Marxism.  The  task  would  now 
seem  to  be  to  overthrow  the  ruling  class 
of  party  oppressors,  to  liquidate  bureauc- 
ratism as  Lenin  had  demanded,  and  to  com- 
plete the  social  revolution  for  the  benefit  of 
all  classes,  thereby  reducing  or  overcoming 
class  distinctions.  If  one  so  desires,  the  need 
for  reform  can  Just  as  well  be  argfued  in  non- 
Marxist   terms. 

THE  PROSPECT  OF  REFORM 

The  need  for  reform  is  recognized  by  alert 
citizens  throughout  the  Soviet  Union.  Even 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  appear  to 
have  become  Impressed  by  the  utility  of  re- 
form. In  one  way  or  the  other,  the  political 
debates  since  the  death  of  Stalin  have  re- 
volved aroimd  this  very  problem.  The  argu- 
ment now  centers  around  two  questions: 
First,  how  significant  are  the  reforms  that 
have  been  accomplished?  Second,  will  there 
be  fiirther  reforms  which  will  culminate  In 
a  basic  transformation? 

Traditionally,  the  affairs  of  Russia,  Ros- 
siya  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  In- 
terpreted by  two  sharply  cleaved  schools,  the 
optimists  and  pessimists.  Both  schools  have 
their  Intellectual  antecedents  in  the  18th 
century  and  both  include  Russian  and  non- 
Russian  observers.  Otto  Hoetzsch,  a  fore- 
most representative  of  the  optimistic  school, 
wrote  in  1913:  "Russia's  connection  with 
Europe  already  is  too  close.  Its  capitalist  and 
constitutional  development  too  much  ad- 
vanced to  allow  Russia  to  fall  back  Into 
barbarism."  For  more  than  a  century,,  the 
optimists  have  believed  that  the  Russians 
are  about  to  adapt  psychologically  to  West- 
ern traditions  and  thought  patterns. 

This  optimistic  school  has  Influenced  the 
policies  of  practically  all  European  states 
and  the  United  States.  By  contrast,  the 
pessimists,  at  all  times,  have  found  It  prac- 
tically impossible  to  gain  a  sizable  follow- 
ing. Before  1917  the  optimists  were  largely 
recruited  among  "reactionary  elements"  like 
Bismarck  and  the  French  general  staff:  Brit- 
ish liberals,  especially  since  1905,  also  tended 
toward  the  optimistic  interpretation.  After 
the  revolution  of  1917,  the  formerly  pessi- 
mistic moderate  and  radical  "left"  turned 
optimistic.  Interestingly  enough,  one  of  the 
best  informed  protagonists  of  the  pessimis- 
tic school  was  none  other  than  Karl  Marx, 
Who  violently  opposed  the  contemporary 
version  of  pro-Russlaji  accommodation  and 
appeasement  and  who  believed  that  Russian 
policy  had  not  changed  since  the  l-lth 
century.  Marx's  analyses  of  Russian  poli- 
cies still  make  timely  reading. 

These  two  diametrically  opposed  interpre- 
tations still  exist  and  continue  to  Influence 
Western  policies.  Both  have  proved  to  be 
vast  oversimplifications.  What  does  the  his- 
torical record  really  show?  Risltlng  oversim- 
plification on  my  part,  I  will  restrict  this 
discussion  to  a  few  salient  points. 

Among  Russian  rulers  mental  affliction  has 
been  quite  frequent.  The  really  "Insane" 
Russian  rulers  Include  such  figures  as  Ivan 
IV,  Pavfi  I.  the  last  czarina,  and  Stalin. 
Nicholas  II  suffered  from  paralysis  of  wllL 
His  last  Minister  of  the  Interior,  on  whom 
rested  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  de- 
struction   of    the    czarlst    system,    suffered 


from  cerebral  disease.  Lenin,  and  appar- 
ently Stalin,  too,  were  the  Tictims  of  cere- 
bral arteriosclerosis.  There  are,  in  addition, 
Ywo  19th  century  czars  who  may  have 
committed  suicide:  The  relevant  documen- 
tation which  would  allow  the  final  clarifica- 
tion of  this  historical  mystery  has  not  yet 
been  released,  although  in  the  case  of  Czar 
Nicholas  I  an  occasional  hint  that  he  did 
commit  suicide  has  appeared  in  Soviet  liter- 
ature. 

During  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  and 
for  most  part  during  the  Conununlst  regime, 
succession  usually  was  achieved  according  to 
the  rules  of  Machiavelli:  the  person  who 
finally  ascended  to  supreme  authority  us- 
ually relied  on  a  series  of  crimes  and  homi- 
cides. The  succession  from  Alexander  I  to 
Nicholas  I  was  not  criminal  but  irregular, 
and  was  accompanied  by  revolutionary  un- 
rest within  the  army.  At  the  moment  when 
Czar  Alexander  n  was  about  to  promulgate 
a  constitutional  reform,  he  fell  victim  to  a 
bomb  thrown  by  revolutionaries  who  may 
have  enjoyed  the  support  of  highly  placed 
opponents  of  the  czar  within  the  palace. 
Alexander  III  died  premat\uely  as  a  result 
of  medical  complications  arising,  after  a 
delay,  from  Injuries  sustained  in  the  bomb- 
ing of  his  train.  Nicholas  II  was  overthrown 
through  violence  and  treachery,  and  he  and 
his  family  were  subsequently  murdered.  The 
Kerensky  regime  also  was  overthrown  by  vio- 
lence and  treachery.  The  sickness  and  death 
of  Lenin  were  Influenced  by  criminal — or  at 
least  hostile — actions  on  the  part  of  Stalin. 
who  subsequently  murdered  most  of  his 
other  competitors.  Stalin's  own  demise 
might  have  been  "accelerated"  and  "in- 
siu-ed."  Khrushchev's  rise  to  power  was 
marked  by  the  violent  death  of  Beria. 
Khrushchev's  overthrow  in  1964  was  the 
most  regular  change  of  government  which 
Russia  has  known  for  70  years,  but  it  also 
was  In  the  nature  of  a  coup. 

In  addition,  a  considerable  number  of  im- 
jxjrtant  ministers  and  politlcBl  leaders,  espe- 
cially those  pressing  for  reform,  fell  victim 
to  attentats  and  purges,  for  example,  Stolj-- 
pin,  Kirov,  Bukharin,  and  i>€rhaps  Malenkov. 
Under  both  the  czarlst  and  the  Communist 
regimes  the  secret  police  were  partly  or 
wholly  responsible  for  these  killings. 

It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  the  his- 
torical pattern  must  inevitably  continue. 
But  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  disregard  the 
historical  record  and  to  assume  that  there  is 
a  Russian  tradition  of  orderly  succession, 
when  in  fact  there  is  a  tradition  of  succes- 
sion through  violence. 

The  diflaculty  of  enacting  reform  has  been 
a  second  tradition.al  feature  of  the  Russian 
state.  There  always  has  been  an  excessively 
long  time  lag  between  the  moment  when  the 
need  for  reform  was  recognired  and  the  ac- 
tual Inception  of  the  reform.  Furthermore, 
the  reform,  even  aSter  Its  adoption,  usually 
was  designed  to  be  extremely  slow  in  achiev- 
ing results.  There  always  has  been,  espe- 
cially during  the  19th  and  20th  centuries, 
a  great  deal  of  talk  but  very  little  action. 
The  execution  of  reform  measures  usually 
rendered  the  political  struggle  more  acute. 
In  many  instances  tlie  opponents  of  the  re- 
form succeeded  in  overpowering  Its  ad\o- 
cates.  The  antlreform  regimes  tended  to  be 
more  stable  than  the  progressive  govern- 
ments. 

As  an  addition.al  characteristic,  reforms 
often  suffered  from  basic  defects  in  concept. 
This  was  so  partly  because  Russia  lacked 
economic  resources  but  also  because  most 
reforms  were  In  the  nature  of  compromises 
through  which  the  ruling  cl«ss  tried  to  pre- 
serve substantial  parts  of  the  status  quo. 
The  classic  example  was  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs  (1861)  which  resulted  in  peren- 
nial agrarian  crises.  Each  crisis  affected  the 
peasants  and  the  landholders,  and  weakened 
the  society  as  a  whole.  It  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  revolutions  which  occurred 
half  a  century  later.     Even  today  this  mis- 


construed reform  still  casts  Its  shadow  on 
Russian  society.  A  wiser  reform  measure 
could  have  been  devised,  but  the  problem 
was  not  mastered  intellectually  and  It  might 
have  been  difficult  to  flnance  an  effective  re- 
form; Inertia  prevented  the  government  from 
even  trying  to  repair  the  damage  before  1907. 
i.e..  after  the  first  violent  revolution  had  oc- 
curred. 

This  tradition  of  procrastination  and  poor 
planning  was  perhaps  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  patience  and  docility  of  the  Russian 
people  and  also  of  many  non-Russian  na- 
tions. (However,  non-Russians,  In  par- 
ticular Poles,  Jews,  Caucasians,  Baits  and 
Ukrainians,  provided  a  disproportionately 
large  segment  of  revolutionary  leadership  .1 
Russian  patience,  to  be  sure,  never  was  end- 
less and  from  time  to  time  was  broken,  in 
which  case  anarchy  and  catastrophes  shook 
the  empire  for  years.  The  chaos  Invariably 
was  succeeded  by  a  new  experiment  in 
tyranny.  Today,  the  proverbial  Russian 
patience  may  no  longer  be  what  It  was.  But 
it  Is  not  enough  to  become  lmj)atlent;  one 
must  also  know  what  one  wants  to  accom- 
plish. The  Russians — and  possibly  also  the 
other  nations  within  the  Bolshevik  empire — 
will  probably  continue  to  Ignore  advanta- 
gous  alternatives. 

The  many  ill-advised  experiments  with 
electoral  and  pweudo-parllamentary  systems, 
which  various  Russian  governments  have 
undertaken  since  1905,  have  so  far  precluded 
the  development  of  mature  political  con- 
sciousness. The  Russians  are  highly  patri- 
otic ,  but  their  attitudes  toward  the  state  and 
toward  their  own  responsibilities  as  citizens 
are  ambivalent.  Their  skepticism  about  the 
state  (paradoxically  paired  with  a  naive 
belief  in  state  ownership  of  n^eans  of  pro- 
duction) Is  so  great  that  they  usually  prefer 
inertia  and  status  quo  to  reform.  They 
adapt  best  to  continuity  and  prefer  a  familiar 
system  which  they  know  to  an  Improved  sys- 
tem that  may  call  for  new  behavior  patterns. 
The  experience  of  centuries  suggests  that 
this  commitment  to  passivity  is  by  no  means 
irrational.  Indeed,  meaningful  reform  pre- 
supposes the  cutting  of  a  whole  string  of 
Gordian  knots  and  therefore  Implies  un- 
certainty   as   well   as   insecurity. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  Russians 
(or  Ukrainians  or  Soviets  or  Commiuiists) 
could  not  carry  out  effective  reforms.  The 
agrarian  reform  of  1907  was  highly  successful 
and  demonstrated  that  the  capability  for  re- 
form exists.  Nevertheless,  this  reform  also 
fiiiled  because  the  ruling  group  mistakenly 
believed  that  Its  ultimate  success  woi:ld 
doom  tlie  regime  Instead  of  stabilizing  it. 
This  fear  was  one  of  the  factors  that  con- 
tributed to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I. 
The  political  and  social  reforms  that  char- 
acterized the  last  years  of  the  tsarist  regime 
proved  fruitless.  Similarly,  under  the  bol- 
shevik regime  the  new  economic  policy 
(NEP)  reform  worked  effectively  for  about 
8  years.  But  power  struggles  also  brought 
this  attempt  at  progress  to  a  bloody  end. 

The  traditional  Russian  state.  Just  as  Marx 
asserted  100  years  ago,  is  essentially  an  In- 
strument of  power  and  conflict  and  has  not 
materially  changed.  It  remains  autocratic, 
btireaucratic,  militaristic,  and  oriented  to  its 
traditional  objective:  conquest,  expansion, 
and  empire  buUding.  The  present  objective, 
however,  involves  all  of  the  globe  and  all  of 
mankind.  This  is  a  fundamental  qualita- 
tive difference  between  tsarism  and  the  far 
more  dangerous  and  skillful  Communist  to- 
talitarianism. 

The  Russian  state  has  not  undergone  much 
of  a  structural  change.  Tlie  old  nobility  was 
largely  of  a  bureaucratic  type  and  the  new 
bureaucrats  enjoy  their  privileges  as  did  their 
predecessors:  the  nobility  patent  has  given 
way  to  the  party  book.  In  the  old  days,  the 
t.sar  was  an  autocratic  ruler;  the  dictator  of 
the  Communist  state  is  nothing  less.  Just  as 
the  tsar  was  forced  to  cooperate  with  the 
influential  grand  dukes  and   the  high  aris- 
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tocracy,  so  the  dictator  must  cooperate  with 
the  upper  echelon  in  the  party  and.  the  man- 
agerial-sclentic  elites.  Now  as  before,  the 
centralized  state  Is  the  product  of  the  drive 
and  ambitions  of  the  power  elite  and  of  the 
lack  of  Initiative  on  the  part  of  the  "inter- 
mediate strata,"  as  well  as  of  the  passivity  of 
the  ruled.  Now  as  then,  there  are  parlia- 
mentary (or  quasi-parliamentary)  bodies 
that  could  be  used  to  better  purposes  but 
these  potentialities  are  Ignored.  Now  as  be- 
fore, the  Russian  aptitude  for  conducting 
political  business  through  parliamentary 
methods  remains  underde-i-elop>ed.  and  po- 
litical thinking  remains  excessively  dogmatic 
and  conflict  oriented.  Under  the  red  as  well 
.is  under  the  white  tsars  the  terror  machine 
holds  effective  powers  of  veto  even  against 
the  dominant  ruling  group. 

Thus,  we  have  every  reason  to  predict  that 
the  power  elite  will  not  abdicate  voluntarily. 
It  also  can  be  predicted  that  this  elite,  in 
order  to  stay  in  power,  must  carry  out  re- 
forms. If  the  historical  pattern  remains  un- 
broken, we  may  also  risk  the  prediction  that 
these  reforms  will  come  too  late  and  will 
not  be  appropriate  in  concept.  Even  if  they 
are  properly  conceived,  such  reforms  will 
arouse  violent  opposition  and  will  accentuate 
the  Internal  and.  In  the  last  analysis,  also 
the  external  power  struggle. 

It  is  entirely  legitimate  to  view  the  chances 
of  reform  more  optimistically.  Yet  this  does 
not  excuse  us  from  evaluating  the  obstacles 
to  reform  with  the  utmost  realism. 

STR.4TEGIC  CONCLUSIONS 

The  process  of  internal  Soviet  reform  is 
interrelated  with  U.S.  and  NATO  strategy. 
In  some  ways,  Soviet  reform  or  lack  of  reform 
is  a  feedback  from  international  develop- 
ments. Free  world  strategy  could  be  re- 
oriented to  increase  the  chances  that  the 
reform  movements  within  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  successful.  This  means  that  the  free 
world  must  ally  itself  with  the  progressive 
and  liberal  elements  Inside  the  Communist 
dictatorship.  It  must  not,  as  has  been  the 
case  so  far,  play  up  to  the  reactionaries,  for 
example,  by  assuming  that  the  totalitarian 
dictatorship,  tel  quel,  Ls  "here  to  stay." 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  Western  strategy 
should  foment  revolutions  witliln  the  Soviet 
Union;  in  large  measure  such  ai;  approach 
would  entxiil  the  wrong  risks  and.  for  all 
that,  might  remain  impractical.  The  im- 
iMication  is  rather  that  the  free  world  should 
t.-ike  all  those  measures,  including  intellec- 
tual persuasion  and  the  display  of  alterna- 
tives, through  which  gradual  evolutionary 
and  lasting  reform  within  the  Soviet  area 
could  be  facilitated. 

Ad.mittedly.  a  strategy  designed  to  supply 
the  ye.Tst  instead  of  the  change  itself  ni.iy 
."ppeor  to  be  overly  cautious.  But  our  pur- 
pcse  is  to  establish  a  foundation  for  durable 
Ijacification  and  not  to  Impose  our  will  on 
nations  that  are  entitled  to  determine  their 
own  fate.  Lack  of  comprehension  of  what 
constitutes  a  strategy  of  pacification  (not  ap- 
peasement) has  induced  many  false  steps  in 
the  past.  These  mistakes,  inspired  by  op- 
timism and  sometimes  by  illuslonism.  did  not 
preserve  peace  but  even  helped  to  bring  nbotit 
.inned  conflict. 

Tlie  free  world  must  understand  that  the 
creat  social  transformation  which  began  in 
Paissia  approximately  In  1825  has  not  been 
completed;  that  the  present  regime  repre- 
sents a  backward  step  on  the  road  toward 
rmanicaption;  that  the  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  inhabiting  the  Soviet 
Union  still  remain  those  which  inspired 
;he  revolutions  of  1905  and  1917;  and  that 
There  has  been  no  end  to  class  rvtle.  exploita- 
tion and  oppression  of  man  by  man  in 
Russia.  The  totalitarian  system  remains 
essentially  tmchanged.  So  long  as  totali- 
t.\rianism  survives,  so  long  the  danger  of 
total  war  will  persist.    It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

It  follows  that  the  proper  free  world  strat- 
egy should  be  one  of  strength  and  firmness 


but  also  of  helpfulness  to  the  population 
(instead  of  assistance  toward  freezing  the 
status  quo.  I.e.,  the  dictatorship) .  Such  a 
strategy  cannot  rely  simply  on  such  means  as 
psychological  warfare  or  military  pressure, 
although  none  of  our  capabilities  can  be 
abandoned  or  left  unused.  Free  world 
strategy  should  seek  to  promote  social  and 
political  progress,  not  Just  In  the  underde- 
veloped areas  but  also  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
At  present  this  strategy  mtist  be  Imple- 
mented largely  by  intellectual  means.  Lenin 
was  correct  when  he  wrote  in  1904  that  "the 
word  also  is  a  deed."  Tills  principle,  he 
added,  applies  to  history  in  general  but  in 
particular  to  those  epochs  when  there  can  be 
"no  open  political  action  of  the  masses  which 
can  neither  be  replaced  by  a  putsch  nor  be 
created  artificially."  Western  policymakers 
often  fail  to  see  the  opportunities  for  action 
that  exist  in  the  broad  area  between  inac- 
tion and  extreme  action.  The  intermediary 
types  of  action  are  those  which  entail  lesser 
risks  and  which,  though  their  effects  are  slow 
in  coming,  have  the  strongest  ultimate  im- 
pact on  events. 

A  strategy  of  the  intellect  toward  social 
and  political  progress  may  be  of  no  avail.  In 
all  events,  the  free  world  must  maintain  its 
military  strength  as  the  very  foundation  on 
which  all  constructive  efforts  must  be  based. 
But  if  a  strategy  that  aims  at  political  self- 
reform  in  the  U.S.S.R.  were  to  succeed,  we 
might  truly  enter  the  hoped-for  era  of 
detente  and  peaceful  coexistence.  At  the 
present  time,  the  cold  war  continues  and 
there  is  no  asstirance  that  major  catastro- 
phes can  be  prevented.  Hence  it  is  high 
time  to  rethink  the  principles  of  American 
strategy. 


Banking  and  Currency  Committee  De- 
serves Much  Credit  for  1965  Housing 
Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF   OKL.-iHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
tire House  mu.st  be  proud  of  the  superb 
job  by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee on  the  1965  housing  bill.  Our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Texas.  Wright 
Patman.  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  landmark 
legislative  proposal  which  will  come  to 
the  House  floor  very  shortly.  Represent- 
ative Bill  Barrett  of  Pennsylvania, 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee, 
did  a  vei-y  able  job  of  helping  steer  this 
very  complex  bill  through  many  days  of 
hearings  where  important  witnesses  were 
heard. 

The  bill  as  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee is  a  very  practical  and  workable 
proposal,  yet  admirably  suited  toward 
meeting  the  challenging  housing  needs 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time, 
it  provides  an  invaluable  foundation  for 
solving  our  long-tei-m  housing  problems 
many  years  into  the  future.  "The  May  28 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post  carried  an 
excellent  editorial  on  our  Banking  Com- 
mittees  achievement,  remarking  that  tlie 
bill  represents  solid  workmanship  by  the 
committee  and  is  stronger  now  than 
when  the  committee  took  it  up. 

The  entire  editorial  follows: 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  28,  1965] 
Hope  for  Housing 

SoUd  workmanship,  rather  than  creative 
brllUance.  Is  the  House  Banking  Coaamlttee's 
style.  It  has.  charact«rlsticaUy.  greatly 
strengthened  the  weakest  aspects  of  the  ad- 
ministration's housing  bill.  But  It  has 
simultaneously  dulled  one  of  Its  meet  In- 
teresting Innovations,  the  new  towns  pro- 
posal. 

Perhaps  the  committee  may  be  correct  In 
thinking  that  the  country  is  not  yet  ready 
for  new  towns;  certainly  the  old  cities  are 
not.  for  they  sent  ttteir  mayors  to  the  Capitol 
with  tears  in  their  eyes  to  plead  that  the  new 
towns  constitute  unfair  oompetitioif.  The 
committee  kindly  deleted  that  Inflammatory 
phrase,  "new  town."  to  pacify  the  mayors. 
But  it  substituted  Federal  land  mortgage  in- 
surance up  to  $12.5  million  for  a  single  devel- 
opment; mortgages  for  undeveloped  land 
have  never  before  been  Insurable.  Since  $12.5 
million  is  nearly  the  cost  of  the  land  on 
which  Reston  is  being  built,  the  committee 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  abandoned  the 
idea  of  a  Federal  new  towns  policy  altogether. 

Tlie  bill  -vnu.  no  doubt,  be  attacked  chiefly 
on  its  courageous  profKssal  to  subsidize  the 
rents  of  families  vrtth  low  incomes.  The  ad- 
ministration had  originally  Intended  to  give 
subsidies  only  to  families  with  too  much  In- 
come to  live  in  public  housing,  but  the  ab- 
surdity of  that  p>olicy  is  obvious  in  a  oovmtry 
where  the  volume  of  pubUc  housing  falls 
fearfully  short  of  the  need.  The  committee 
has.  very  sensibly,  proposed  subsidies  to  the 
very  poor  as  well  as  to  their  comparatively 
more  fortunate  neighbors. 

A  series  of  new  departures  in  public  hous- 
ing will  permit  local  authorities  to  buy  or 
rent  existing  homes  for  families  who  can  pay 
only  part  of  their  rent.  Through  an  in- 
genious system  of  pooling  mortgages,  the 
committee  expects  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
private  money  invested  at  low  rates  in  non- 
profit housing.  The  administration  has  ap- 
parently t>een  persuaded  not  to  give  up  it« 
program  of  housing  through  low-interest 
mortgages,  a  program  that  is  only  now  begin- 
ning to  pick  up  momentum. 

On  balance,  the  bill  is  stronger  now  than 
when  the  committee  took  it  up.  It  gives 
great  promise  of  becoming  a  landmark  in  the 
development  of  a  broad  and  imaginative  Fed- 
eral housing  policy. 


General  Jail  Delivery  in  Ohio 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OP   OHIO 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TI\'ES 

Tuesday.  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting the  following  editorial  from  the 
Marion.  Ohio,  Star  as  an  indication  of 
the  thinking  in  the  Midwest  about  some 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions: 

Oenfr.\l  J.^rL  Delivery  in  Ohio 

In  1912,  the  voters  of  Ohio  amended  the 
State  constitution  to  provide  that  failure  of  a 
defendant  in  a  criminal  case  to  testify  might 
be  considered  by  the  coiu-t  and  jury  and 
made  the  stibject  of  comment  by  counsel. 

Tills  was  the  year  of  the  Progressive  move- 
ment led  by  Teddy  Roosevelt,  who  ad- 
dressed the  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention 
and  ran  for  President. 

Five  judges  of  the  US.  Supreme  Court  now 
have  held  that  this  specific  provision  of  the 
Ohio  constitution  violates  the  general  rule 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Suites 
against  self-incrimination. 
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Justice  Doiiglas  held  the  Ohio  prac€Tc^S|ji 
remnant  of  an  inquisitional  system." 

We  leave  the  constitutional  debate  to  the 
Judges  who  divided  5-2-1  in  their  opinions. 

There  remains  the  question  how  the  Ohio 
procedure  can  be  a  relic  of  the  Middle  Ages 
when  it  was  voted  by  the  people  of  Ohio  in 
1912  at  the  high  tide  of  the  liberal  movement 
in  politics  led  by  Teddy  Roosevelt. 

Once  again,  five  Judges  in  Washington  have 
outvoted  almost  300,000  Ohio  citizens.  Is 
this  the  way  to  encourage  democracy  and 
pmbllc  votes  on  Issues?  Does  this  promote 
experiment  by  trial  and  error  in  our  Govern- 
ment? 

The  end  result  in  Ohio  and  five  other 
"backward"  States,  like  California  and  Con- 
necticut, will  be  a  general  release  from  Jail 
of  murderers,  rapists,  and  others  convicted 
since  1912. 

New  trials  in  most  cases  will  be  impossible 
due  to  the  passage  of  time  and  disappear- 
ance of  witnesses.  By  such  decisions,  the 
Supreme  Court  scarcely  "Insures  the  domes- 
tic tranquillity"  which  the  Pounding  Fa- 
thers stated  as  a  cherished  purpose  of  our 
new  Nation. 


Tennessee's  New  Technical  Information 
Centers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1.  1965 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  technical 
information  forms  the  foundation  for 
any  successful  business  today.  But 
sometimes  industry  has  been  too  far 
away  from  the  source  of  information  to 
acquire  it  quickly. 

Recently,  however,  came  the  an- 
nounce that  Tennessee  was  meeting  this 
problem  with  new  technical  information 
centers  to  be  located  at  the  public  li- 
brai'ies  in  Memphis,  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga, and  Knoxvllle.  In  effect,  -TIC 
will  form  a  network  of  special  universi- 
ty and  metropolitan  libraries,  tied  to- 
gether as  though  their  combined  hold- 
ings were  a  single  library. 

At  each  center,  a  qualified  librai*ian 
will  handle  requests  relayed  from  other 
libraries  or  received  directly  from  an  in- 
dustrial customer.  Requests  unll  arrive 
by  rapid  communications,  and  a 
thorough  search  will  be  made  for  the  de- 
sired material  from  special  reference 
volumes,  extensive  periodical  holdings, 
and  expanded  subject  interest  collections 
at  hand.  If  answers  are  unavailable  on 
this  level,  the  doors  of  every  library  in 
the  State  will  swing  OE>en  to  the  TIC 
librarian.  If  the  answer  is  not  in  the 
State,  TIC  will  find  it  elsewhere. 

The  service  is  administered  by  the 
Tennessee  State  Library  and  Archives 
Commission  and  financed  with  State  and 
Federal  funds. 

Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Barr,  of  Memphis, 
State  chairman  of  National  Library 
Week,  told  me  about  this  new  program. 
Since  Tennessee  is  the  only  State  to  have 
this  type  of  program  in  operation,  I 
thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues. 


Charles  F.  McCarty,  M.D.,  1890-1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  foUowLr^:  tribute  to 
the  late  Charles  F.  McCarty,  M.D.,  which 
appeared  In  the  May  Issue  of  the  bulle- 
tin of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  Kings  and  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Brooklyn.  Dr.  McCarty  was  for  many 
years  the  executive  director  of  the  so- 
ciety, a  distinguished  member  of  the 
medical  profession  and  an  outstanding 
citizen.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
the  members  of  his  profession  and  the 
entire  community.  I  have  lost  a  good 
and  valued  friend.  , 

The  tribute  follows:         | 

Charles    F.    McCarty.    M  D..    1890   1965 

With  profound  sorrow,  we  record  the  pass- 
ing of  Dr.  Cliarles  F.  McCarty.  for  many  years 
tlie  eminent  executive  director  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  tlie  County  of  Kings,  a  distin- 
guished physician,  a  prominent  citizen,  and  a 
valued  friend.  His  death,  on  January  29, 
1965,  at  the  age  of  74  years,  niarks  an  irrepa- 
rable loss  to  this  society,  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, to  his  colleagues  and  friends,  and  to 
our  entire  community. 

Dr.  McCarty  was  born  in  Hancock.  N.Y.. 
on  October  2,  1890.  As  a  bo^-  he  grew  up 
In  this  rural  community  and  was  educated 
in  its  public  schools.  In  later  life,  lie  always 
had  a  fond  attacliment  for  Hancock,  and 
returned  there  frequently  on  weekends  and 
during  his  summer  vacations. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  Fordhum  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine  in  1913;  and  then 
completed  internships  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital 
in  Brooklyn  and  at  Misericordia  Ho.=pit,Tl  in 
Manhattan. 

He  served  as  a  first  lieutenant,  later  as 
captain,  in  the  U.S  Armv  Medical  Corps 
during  World  War  I. 

On  entering  practice  in  Brooklyn.  Dr.  Mc- 
Carty held  positions  as  assistaht  netirologist, 
then  associate  neurologi.st.  at  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital, Holy  Family  Hospital,  atid  Grcenpoint 
Hospital,  all  in  Brooklyn  L.tter  he  became 
an  assistant,  subsequently  nr  associate  in 
physical  medicine  at  the  Beekmnn  .Street 
Hospital,   1926-30. 

His  interest,  experience  anci  development 
in  Brooklyn  of  the  science  of  physical  medi- 
cine led  to  his  appointments  as  director  of 
physical  medicine  at  the  Brooklyn  Hospital 
and  St.  Mary's  Hospital  (193,3-40)  and 
attending  in  physical  medicine  at  Kings 
County  Hospital  (1928-1 930  K  In  1927,  he 
organized  the  section  on  physical  medicine 
for  the  medical  society  of  the  county  of  Kings, 
serving  as  its  president  for  the  first  2  years. 

In  1930,  Dr.  McCarty  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  physical  medicine  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hospitals,  city  of  New  York,  and 
he  served  in  that  capacity  for  4  years. 
During  this  time,  he  organized  the  depart- 
ment of  physical  medicine  irj  12  municipal 
hospitals  of  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1932 
and  1933.  he  was  honored  as  president  of  the 
New  "York  Society  of  Physical  Medicine. 

In  1934,  he  became  assistant  medical  di- 
rector of  the  Emergency  Relief  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Welfare,  city  of  New  York: 
and  was  promoted  to  medical  director  in  1935. 

He  resigned  this  position  in  1939  to  assume 
the  directorship  of  medical  activities  for  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Kings.    In 


1945,  he  became  the  executive  director  of  the 
medical  society,  presiding  in  this  capacity 
until  his  retirement  in  October  1962  at  which 
time  he  wa«  elected  to  consultant  director. 

He  served  ae  editor  of  the  bulletin  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  Cotonty  at  Kings 
from  1939  to  1955,  and  as  managing  editor 
untU  his  retirement. 

During  World  War  II,  Dr.  McCarty  served 
as  secretary  of  the  War  Participation  Com- 
mittee of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  Kings.  In  this  role,  he  was  actively  in- 
terested in  the  formation  of  local  draft  board 
exainining  teams,  medical  advisory  boards, 
boards  of  appeal,  the  OPA,  local  rationing 
boards,  the  Red  Cross  blood  program,  and 
the  Emergency  Medical  Service  of  Civil  De- 
fense for  the  borough  of  Brooklyn.  For  his 
outstanding  efforts  and  tireless  energy  in 
these  endeavors,  he  received  a  citation  from 
the  U.S,  Government. 

Dr.  McCarty  was  an  active  supporter  and 
firm  believer  in  the  functions  and  purposes 
of  the  coordinating  council  of  the  five  county 
medical  societies,  and  he  acted  as  secretary 
for  this  body  from  1939  imtil  1950.  There- 
after, until  May  1962  he  was  secretary  of  the 
tirst  district  branch  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Dr.  McCarty  served  as  a  delegate  from  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  Cotmty  of  Kings  to 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York 
from  1939  to  1962;  and  was  chairman  of  the 
credentials  committee  to  the  house  of  dele- 
gates. 1940  to  1960.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  tellers  to  the  house  of  delegates, 
from  1941  to  1960. 

Despite  his  dedication  to  the  activities  of 
organized  medicine.  Dr.  McCarty  was  a  de- 
voted husband  and  father.  On  June  18. 
1924,  he  was  married  to  Mary  L.  Delahanty 
of  Troy.  N.Y.:  and  to  this  union  were  born 
Charles  F.  McCarty,  Jr.,  a  West  Point  grad- 
uate and  now  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
U.S.  Army:  Mary  L.  McCarty,  now  Mrs. 
Schoos,  a  former  wave  m.arried  to  a  graduate 
of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapxolis  and 
uuw  a  hou.sewife  living  in  New  Jersey:  and 
Helena  M.  McCarty,  now  Mrs,  Miller,  a  for- 
mer schoolteacher  and  now  wife  of  a  prom- 
inent Brooklyn  attorney. 

Beneath  the  mantle  of  a  consecrated  doctor 
.(lid  resourceful  administrator  was  a  kindly, 
humble,  friendly,  lovable,  gracious,  congenial 
man,  endeared  to  each  of  us.  Devoted  to 
ills  religion,  yet  unbiased  and  fully  respect- 
ful of  that  of  others.  Dr.  McCarty  did  what 
was  good  and  what  the  Lord  did  require  of 
him: 

"Only  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy. 
And  to  walk  himibly  with  thy  God." 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  That  In  token 
of  esteem  and  friendship,  the  secretviry  be 
instructed  to  spread  this  memorial  upwn  the 
minutes  of  this  society,  and  to  transmit  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  Dr,  Charles  F. 
McCarty. 

Thurm.\n  Giv.^n-,  M.D..  Cfiutimun. 
Louis  Berger.  M.D., 
W.\RREN  A.  Lapp,  M.D.. 
Solomon  Schussheim,  M  D  , 
Leslie  H.  Tisdall,  M.D. 


Jobs  for  Youth:  Good  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1965 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
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lowing  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. May  24,  1965: 

Jobs  for  Youth:  Good  Business 

Every  summer  there  Is  a  pressing  need  for 
;:ainful  and  meaningful  employment  of 
voung  people,  many  of  them  still  in  the 
processes  of  becoming  educated  during  other 
.  easons  of  the  year.  But,  as  President  John- 
.<on  has  accurately  noted,  this  year  the  post- 
war babies  are  Joining  the  job  hunt  in 
large  ntimbers  and  special  efforts  must  be 
made. 

The  Government's  finding  of  75,000  Jobs 
will  be  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  Mr.  John- 
.'^on  has  asked  States,  cities  and  private  in- 
dustry to  stir  around  and  come  up  with  at 
:east  500,000  new  Jobs — and  the  total  in  the 
.:ge  bracket  of  16  to  21  who  may  be  looking 
has  been  estimated  at  up  to  2  million. 

The  use  of  the  State  employment  ofBces' 
IS  clearinghouses  for  this  emergency  func- 
tion is  probably  well  conceived;  It  may  only 
>>e  hoped  that  need  and  response  do  not  floun- 
lier  under  paper  shuffling. 

In  any  event,  we  believe  the  President  is 
quite  right  in  principle — that  really  useful 
work,  especially  if  it  has  training  character- 
i.^tics,  is  not  only  good  for  the  young  men 
■  nd  women  themselves  but  also  for  the  com- 
:n unity  and  the  Nation.  Our  supply  of  the 
well  trained  cannot  be  too  great  and  many, 
ii  not  all,  of  the  young  people  with  whom 
Mr,  Johnson  Is  now  concerned  need  the 
money  they  can  earn  to  continue  their  for- 
mal education. 

The  specific  problems  they  are  beginning 
to  encounter  now  are.  perhaps,  only  pe- 
ripheral to  the  war  on  poverty  proper,  but 
they  are  worthy  of  special  consideration 
nonetheless:  If  for  no  other  reason  (and  there 
.■.re  many  others)  than  to  reduce  the  arti- 
Iclal  and  nonsensical  barrier  between  we  (el- 
ders) and  they  (juveniles)  which  sometimes 
hides  the  fact  that  we  are  all  Inhabitants  of 
i>ne  country,  essentially  sharing  one  an- 
other's problems,  outlook  and  even  identltv. 


Bloomfield,  Iowa,  Newspaper  Notes  30th 
Anniversary  of  the  REA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  was 
30  years  old  on  May  II.  Several  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
commented  at  that  time  on  the  constioic- 
tive  role  the  REA  has  played  in  the  de- 
velopment of  rm-al  America. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  the  tributes  paid 
the  REA  by  calling  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  from  the  May 
25,  1965,  issue  of  the  Davis  County  Re- 
publican of  Bloomfield,  Iowa. 

As  the  editorial  points  out.  the  REA  is 
responsible  for  bringing  to  farm  families 
many  of  the  benefits  of  electrical  service 
formerly  enjoyed  only  by  those  in  urban 
areas.  And,  as  the  editorial  also  notes, 
there  is  much  work  remaining  for  the 
RFA  in  the  future. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  note  that 
here  is  legislation  pending  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  that  would  aid 
the  REA  in  continuing  the  eflBcient  oper- 
ations that  it  has  displayed  in  the  past. 


This  l^islation,  which  includes  a  bill 
I  introduced  on  May  20,  would  exclude 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  from  ex- 
ercising any  jurisdiction  over  REA  co- 
operatives. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  existing  law 
giving  the  ITPC  any  jurisdiction  over 
REA  cooperatives.  Nor  is  there  any  in- 
dication that  the  Congress,  when  it 
passed  the  Federal  Power  Act  of  1935, 
ever  intended  to  confer  such  jurisdiction 
on  the  FPC. 

Nevertheless,  in  July  1963,  the  FE»C 
attempted  to  extend  its  control  over 
certain  operations  of  REA-financed  co- 
operatives. Thus  new  legislation  is  nec- 
essary to  preclude  any  possibility  that 
the  FPC.  at  some  future  date,  might 
assume  jm-isdiction  over  rural  electric 
cooperatives. 

There  is  certainly  no  need  for  FPC 
control  of  REA  cooperatives.  The  coop- 
eratives already  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration, which  has  adequate  supervi- 
soiT  power  over  their  activities. 

If  the  FPC  did  assume  jurisdiction 
over  REA  cooperatives,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  results  would  be  harmful.  Such 
a  situation  would  produce  dual  govern- 
mental regulation.  It  would  be  both 
costly  and  confusing.  And  it  would 
amoimt  to  excessive  Government  regu- 
lation in  an  area  already  well  regulated. 

As  the  editorial  from  the  Davis  County 
Republican  points  out,  the  record  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration's 
financial  operations  is  a  good  one.  The 
REA  should  be  allowed  to  continue  its 
important  duties  without  being  troubled 
by  the  possibility  of  conflicting  regula- 
tions from  another  Government  agency. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
hereby  include  the  editorial: 

(From  the  Davis  County  Republican.  Bloom- 
field, Iowa,  May  25,  1965] 

We  Still  Need  REA 

May  11.  was  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration.  The 
agency  was  established  by  Executive  order  by 
President  FYanklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Few  meas- 
ures during  the  Nation's  history  have  been 
so  involved  in  controversy,  and  the  end  is  not 
yet. 

Despite  strong  opposition  to  the  REA  its 
leaders  believe  that  during  the  next  15  to  20 
years,  the  agency  wUl  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide more  funds  for  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives tlian  the  nearly  $7  billion  loaned  dur- 
ing the  p.ast  30  years. 

Oppasition  to  the  REA  comes  mainly  from 
private  power  utilities,  who  contend  that  the 
agency  uses  Federal  funds  to  develop  rural 
power  as  competitors  to  the  privately  owned 
and  operated  power  companies.  A  sotirce  of 
complaint  is  the  low  interest  rate  charged 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives,  such  as  the 
one  with  headquarters  in  Bloomfield. 

There  can  be  little  debate  on  the  fact  that 
the  REA  has  given  rural  areas  electric  light 
and  power  which  have  given  farm  people 
many  of  the  comforts  and  benefits  formerly 
enjoyed  only  by  urban  residents.  The  dif- 
ference in  residing  on  a  Davis  County  farm 
today  compared  to  the  time  when  the  county 
was  not  served  by  our  REC,  is  so  great  that 
the  younger  generation  cannot  comprehend 
the  change  that  has  occurred. 

Norman  Clapp.  REA  Administrator,  de- 
fends the  2-percent  interest  rate.  Without 
the  low  rate,  the  rural  electric  coop)eratives 
would  have  been  unable  to  construct  the 
powerlines,  which  today  serve  as  an  average 
only  3.3  customers  per  mile,  while  most  pri- 


vate utilities  average  is  33.2  famUles  per 
mile. 

The  record  of  payments  of  interest  and 
principal  of  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
is  very  good.  In  our  own  cooperative,  imder 
the  administration  of  the  late  Colonel  Pieker. 
every  cent  has  been  paid  as  it  became  due. 

An  argument  often  heard  is  that  the  REA 
should  be  abolished  because  most  of  the 
country's  farms  have  been  electrified.  In 
answer  to  this  statement  Clapp  says  "the  fact 
that  some  125.000  new  consumers  are  being 
added  to  REA-financed  lines  each  year,  and 
that  the  electric  loads  of  present  consumers 
are  doubling  every  7  to  10  years  shows  that 
the  REA  has  much  work  yet  to  do." 

Clapp  predicts  that  REA  borrowers,  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives,  may  need  as  much 
as  $8  billion  in  new  capital  within  the  next 
15  years. 


Italian  Executives  of  America  Present 
CitaHon  to  ABC 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  May  29.  1965,  an  article  ap- 
peared in  the  National  Chronicle,  a 
weekly  publication  published  in  Pater- 
son,  N.J.,  dedicated  to  the  encour- 
agement of  American-Italian  culture 
and  to  the  fostering  of  good  government, 
stating  that  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co.  would  be  honored  by  the  presentation 
of  the  "Television  Broadcast  of  the  Year 
Citation"  by  the  Italian  Executives  of 
America,  Inc.  This  citation  Is  being 
awarded  to  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co.  because  of  its  presentation  of  the  out- 
standing documentary  film,  "I.  Leonardo 
Da  Vinci.  " 

I  am  hoping  other  television  stations 
will  follow  the  example  of  ABC-TV  in  the 
promotion  of  cultural  programs  that  will 
sei-ve  to  enlighten  Americans  on  the  con- 
tribution that  men  have  made  to  the 
cultural  enhancement  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

There  is  no  one  country  in  the  world 
that  has  a  monopoly  on  culture.  Each 
countiy.  in  its  own  way,  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of  the 
culture  of  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  de- 
voting more  time  to  this  type  of  program 
so  that  an  appieciation  of  the  arts  can 
be  more  fully  developed  by  our  children. 
The  heroes  of  our  children  should  be  the 
men  and  women  who  have  contributed  to 
the  arts,  to  the  sciences,  and  to  the  cul- 
tural advancement  of  all  mankind. 

The  article  follows: 
ABC  TV  To  Receive  Citation  for  Leonardo 
Da   Vinci   Documentart 

The  American  Broadcasting  Co.  will  b« 
presented  with  the  "Television  Broadcast  of 
the  Year  Citation"  of  the  Italian  Executives 
of  America,  Inc.,  for  televising  the  docu- 
mentary "I.  Leonardo  Da  Vinci."  it  was  an- 
nounced today  by  former  Deputy  Police  Com- 
missioner Sylvester  J.  Garamella.  national 
president  of  the  Italian  Executives  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  51  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

The  citation  will  be  accepted  by  Mr"  Robert 
Goldman,  general  manager  of  ABC  News  at 
the    Peter    Caesar    Albertl    Awards    Dinner, 
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honoring  Executives  born  in  Italy  who  have 
made  success  stories  in  business  and  the 
professions  in  America.  The  Albertl  Awards 
dinner  will  be  held  Friday  evening,  June  4. 
1965,  at  7  p.m.,  In  the  Grand  Ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  Pierre,  61st  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York:  City. 

The  special  citation  to  the  ABC  network 
read: 

"Italian  Executives  of  America,  Inc.,  Tele- 
vision Broadcast  of  the  Year  Citation'  to 
American  Broadcasting  Co. 

"For  telecasting  on  the  ABC-TV  network, 
a  special  documentary  'I,  Leonardo  Da  Vlncl' 
written  by  John  H.  Secondari,  sp>onsored  by 
the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  through  the  Batten, 
Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  agency  and 
making  available  to  millions  of  Americans 
a  program  of  the  life  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a 
great  Italian  artist,  inventor,  scientist,  and 
engineer  of  the  Renaissance  whose  influence 
on  the  intellectual  history  of  the  Western 
World   is   still   being   realized   and    brings   to 

Americans  a  greater  understanding  and  in- 
spiration of  the  heritage  of  Italy."  Presented 
at  the  Hotel  Pierre. 

Leonardo  Da  Vinci  story  was  the  first 
presentation  of  this  season's  "Saga  of  West- 
ern Man"  series  on  ABC- TV. 


Industry  Mushrooms  in  North  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  many  years  I  have  known  about  and 
extolled  the  virtues  of  north  Alabama  as 
the  most  ideal  location  for  industry  and 
the  best  place  in  the  country  to  live.  In 
a  featured  story  this  week,  the  New  York 
Times  called  attention  to  this  rapidly 
growing  area  and  cited  reasons  for  the 
impressive  industrial  growth. 

The  story  cites  the  economical  elec- 
trical power,  the  excellent  plant  sites, 
abundant  water  supply,  and  progressive 
attitude  of  the  area  as  factors  in  the 
giant  industrial  strides  being  made.  I 
also  know  of  the  hard  work  by  many 
civic-minded  leaders  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  area  which  has  been  a  significant 
factor  in  making  the  natural  advantages 
of  north  Alabama  known  to  such  diversi- 
fied industrial  firms  as  now-  make  their 
homes  in  this  section. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  for  the  Record 
this  excellent  article  on  this  progressive 
area : 

Che.\p   Power.    Good    Sites   Factors 
(By  Edwnrd  C.  Burks) 

HuNTSviLLE,  Ala. — Tliis  northern  Alabama 
area  is  enjoying  a  massive  industrial  expan- 
sion ranging  from  highly  sophisticated  space- 
flight research  to  nietalworking  complexes 
and  synthetic  fibers. 

Cheap  electric  power,  choice  sites  along 
125  miles  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  and  the  momentum  generated  by  ex- 
p.knding  Huntsville  are  all  playing  a  role. 

At  the  adjacent  George  C.  Marshall  Space 
Fliglit  Center,  tlie  great  Saturn  rockets  are 
being  developed  including  the  Saturn  V. 
biggest  of  them  all. 

This  rocket,  designed  to  launch  three 
Americans  to  the  moon  before  1970,  develops 
7  5  millon  pounds  of  thrust  in  Its  first  stage, 
whicli  is  14  stories  high  and  33  feet  across. 


The  complete  rocket  will  be  87  stories  high, 
making  it  one  of  the  tallest  "structures"  in 
Alabama.  It  will  be  able  to  throw  250,000 
pounds  into  orbit,  or  the  equivalent  of  85 
capsules  of  the  size  that  carried  John  Glenn, 
the  Eistronaut. 

With  superlatives  like  these  to  toss  around, 
the  whole  area  Is  bursting  with  pride  and 
drive.  Everyone  talks  space,  and  a  breakfast 
menu  can  send  a  man  hurtling  into  the 
morning's  work  with  a  choice  of  "the  liftoff" 
(with  eggs)  or  "the  blast-off  epeclal"  (Dan- 
ish pastry  and  coffee ) . 

The  1,800-acre  space  center  is  surrounded 
by  the  40,000-acre  Redstone  Arsenal,  the 
Army's  missile-development  complex.  The 
two  installations  together  have  nearly  27,000 
workers  including  those  doing  contract  work. 

Huntsville  has  had  the  foresight  to  annex 
territory  prior  to  its  development  in  order  to 
apply  good  zoning  and  to  keep  the  niLssile 
area  from  being  ringed  by  holiky  tonk.s  and 
jackleg  businesses. 

The  latest  annexation  is  giving  this  fast 
growing  city  of  133.000  an  area  of  106  square 
miles,  making  it  considerably  larger  than 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  combined.     -, 

A  new  research  parii  of  2,000  acres  with 
tight  zoning  restrictions  has  attracted  big- 
timers  In  the  field  of  space  research  and 
design.  These  companies  include  Chrysler, 
International  Business  MacliineE.  Boeing. 
Lockheed,  Dow  Chemical.  Standard  Research. 
Northrop,  and  Brown  Engineering.  They  have 
built  or  have  under  construction  handsome 

buildings  in  the  park-like  setting  where  zon- 
ing allows  structures  to  cover  no  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  company's  property. 

But  Huntsville  is  not  resting  on  space 
laurels.  An  industrial  expansion  committee 
is  also  seeking  topgrade  industrj-  that  has 
no  space  connection. 

The  committee  Includes  the  city's  top  busi- 
ness and  industrial  leaders  such  as  M.  B. 
Spragins,  chairman  of  the  First  National 
Bank;  W.  L.  Halsey,  Jr..  a  wholesale  grocer, 
and  Carl  T.  Jones,  a  consulting  engineer. 

Expanding  Huntsville  has  a  four-lane  ar- 
terial road  that  runs  nearly  25  miles,  all 
within  the  city  limits.  Two  giant  shopping 
centers  are  under  construction  to  go  along 
with  three  that  were  built  in  the  last  5  years. 
There  are  3,000  motel  rooms  and  several  big 
motels  under  construction. 

Several  slum  clearance  projects  are  under- 
way and  the  city  reports  that  it  ranked  17th 
in  the  Nation  in  new  building  permits  issued 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

A  new  eight-story  city  hall,  sheathed  with 
Alabama  marble,  was  opend  this  month  and 
a  new  library  is  nearing  completion.  As 
Huntsville  grew,  the  downtown  until  recently 
retained  its  sleepy  look  of  the  town  of  15,000 
of  1950. 

Just  to  the  south  of  Hunt«vil!e  the  Ten- 
nessee River  makes  its  great  Bwiiit;  through 
Alabama.  Along  the  way  there  are  three 
power  and  flood-control  danvs  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  Although  some  of 
the  big  industrial  plants  along  the  river  date 
back  to  the  1940's.  the  area  i.=:  now  expcrienr- 
ing  its  greatest  expansion. 

Near  Scottsboro  in  northeattern  Alabama, 
a  $55  million  aluminimi  rolling  mill  and  fab- 
ricating complex  is  to  be  constructed. 

Under  construction  at  Fort  Payne.  Section. 
and  AlbertviUe.  not  far  from  the  river,  are 
three  shirt  factories  (Van  Heuten  and  Arrow) 
that  will  use  synthetic  fibers  manufactured 
farther  downstream  in  the  northern  Ala- 
bama industrial  area. 

Even  chicken  feed  is  a  superlative  term  in 
northern  Alabama.  Nebraskn  Consolidated 
Mills,  on  the  river  at  Decatur,  manufactures 
feed  as  well  as  flotir,  and  AlbertviUe  says  it 
has  the  largest  chicken  slaughtering  plant 
In  the  United  States  with  a  turnout  of  750.- 
000  broilers  a  week. 

Along  the  stretch  of  river  from  Decatur  to 
the  Trl-Cities   area    (Florence.  Sheffield  and 


Tusciombia)  an  industrial  complex  has  grown 
up  in  the  last  5  years. 

Power  in  the  area  costs  only  one-third  what 
it  did  in  1940,  and  today's  figure  Is  also  only 
alx)ut  one-third  of  the  present  national 
average. 

Thomas  D.  Johnson,  executive  director  of 
the  North  Alabama  Industrial  Development 
Association,  flies  prospective  buyers  up 
and  down  the  river  p>ointing  out  the  indus- 
trial sites  and  reeling  off  detailed  statistics 
from  memory. 

He  offers  tliese  details  on  the  Decatur  tri- 
cities  complex.  Armoiu-  is  expanding  its 
nitrogen  fertilizer  plant.  Ford  is  enlarging 
its  plant  where  aluminum  piston  rings  and 
other  engine  parts  are  made.  Reynolds 
Metals,  with  5.000  workers,  is  the  largest. 
.ind  is  expanding  operations  at  its  aluminum 
rolling  mill  and  reduction  plant. 

Diamond  Alkali  turns  out  chlorine  and 
CaUstic  soda  for  the  paper  industry.  Amoco 
is   building   a   large   new   facility   to   produce 

raw  materials  for  the  growing  polyester  syn- 
thetic fiber  industry.  Fruehauf  has  a  new 
aluminum  rolling  mill  and  will  make  parts 
for  large  new  freight  cars  to  be  used  in  the 
south. 

Chemstrand  is  turning  out  polyester  fiber 
for  clothing  and  carpets.  Goodyear  is  ex- 
panding to  use  polyester  fiber  in  tire  fabric. 
Minnesota  Mining  is  enlarging  its  polyester 
mm  facilities.  The  Worthington  Corp. 
makes  aircondltioning  equipment,  and  Wol- 
verine Tut>e  is  adding  alumintim  tubing  to 
its  production  of  copper  tubing. 

The  International  Stretch  Co.  is  building 
a  plant  to  make  underclothing  from 
polyester  fiber. 

The  northern  part  of  the  State  has  a  rela- 
tively small  Negro  population,  some  counties 
having  as  little  as  1  percent  and  others  hav- 
ing as  much  as  about  20  percent. 

Northern  Alabama  has  taken  a  far  more 
moderate  stand  on  adjusting  to  desegrega- 
tion than  the  counties  with  large  (up  to  80 
percent)  Negro  populations  100  miles  south. 

At  Huntsville  about  half  of  the  original 
125 -man  team  of  former  German  rocket 
experts  headed  by  Wernher  von  Bratm  is 
still  together.  He  directs  the  space  center 
and  some  of  the  former  Germans,  now  Amer- 
ican citizens,  are  active  in  civic  and  cultural 
organizations. 


Commemorating  Anniversary  of  Religious 
Tolerance  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  JuiiC  1. 
people  from  Transylvania  commemorate 
all  over  the  world  the  passing  of  the  first 
religious  tolerance  act  in  1557  by  their 
Diet  at  Torda  which  is  significant  be- 
cause it  precedes  by  long  decades  all 
other  similar  legislatioii  in  Europe.  It 
was  the  small  principality  of  Tran.'^yl- 
vania,  a  part  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom 
which  had  to  become  independent  in 
1542  to  escape  Turkish  occupation  that 
led  the  old  nations  of  Europe  to  recog- 
nize the  futility  of  religious  coercion  and 
to  strike  a  blow  for  religious  freedom  and 
a  free  conscience  to  the  individual. 

We,  in  the  United  States,  cherishing 
religious  freedom  which  finds  its  expres- 
sion in  our  ti-adition,  as  well  as  in  our 
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Constitution — first  amendment — have  a 
special  interest  and  acknowledgment  to 
make  to  the  creators  of  legislation  of  re- 
ligious freedom  in  Europe  at  a  time  when 
Bloody  Mary  ruled  England  and  state 
Lutheran  churches  were  introduced  in 
most  German  principalities  while  heret- 
ics were  burned  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

Paying  homage  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Transylvanian  people  which  faced  with 
the  danger  of  foreign  invasion  and  mur- 
derous soldateska  realized  that  national 
unity  must  prevail  and  that  such  unity 
cannot  be  achieved  without  religious  tol- 
erance and  freedom,  we  camiot  help  but 
remember  the  present  fate  of  the  peoples 
of  Transylvania. 

Our  hearts  feel  sad  in  seeing  them  still 
living  under  Communist  domination,  be 
they  Rumanians  who  were  in  1557  only  a 

minority,  Hungarians,  the  state  nation  in 

1557  together  with  the  GeiTiinn  Saxons 
who  also  survive  in  Transylvania. 

Yet  we  must  also  recognize  that  the 
Hungarian  minority  is  not  only  perse- 
cuted on  ideological  groimds,  but  also  on 
account  of  ethnic  antagonism.  Of 
course,  the  sympathj'  demonstrations  of 
students  of  Hungarian  origin  in  Tran- 
sylvania during  the  glorious,  but  unsuc- 
cessful, Hungarian  fight  for  freedom  also 
helped  to  influence  the  Communist 
masters  to  distrust  this  proud  people. 
On  March  24,  1965.  I  explained  some  of 
the  sorry  consequences  for  the  Hungarian 
minority  in  Transylvania.  I  also  intro- 
duced a  resolution  calling  for  a  con- 
demnation of  the  discriminatoiT  meas- 
ures of  the  Rumanian  Communist  Gov- 
ernment against  its  Hungarian  minority, 
together  with  eight  other  colleagues.  I 
understand  that  the  European  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
is  planning  hearings  on  them  in  mid- 
June  to  which  I  already  submitted  my 
written  testimony.  I  trust  that  the 
committee  will  report  out  the  resolution 
so  that  the  entire  House  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  this  issue  of 
minority  pei-secution  both  on  ideological 
and  ethnic  grounds. 


Questioning  Senator  Nelson's  Loyalty  to 
His  Country  Is  Ridiculous 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dauntless 
colleague  from  Wisconsin.  Senator  Gay- 
lord  Nelson,  recently  was  subjected  to 
some  sickening  censure  by  what  a  lead- 
ing Milwaukee  television  station  called 
angi-y.  misguided  citizens. 

This  incident  was  the  subject  of  edi- 
torial comment  by  Carl  Zimmerman,  di- 
rector of  news  and  public  affairs  of 
WITI-TV,  on  May  21.  1965. 

It  is  always  a  sign  of  healthy  stability 
in  this  democratic  Republic  of  ours  when 
an  independent,  nonpartisan,  responsible 
voice  comes  forward  in  opposition  to  an 


infringement    of    another's    individual 
freedom. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  insert  that 
editorial  in  the  Appendix  of  today's 
Record : 

Questioning  Senator  Nelson's  Loym-ty  to 
His  Country  Is  Ridiculous 

We  haven't  always  agreed  with  our  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  but  one  of  his  re- 
cent decisions  should  be  applauded  by  every 
citizen  who  values  the  freedoms  on  which 
this  country  bases  its  democratic  principles. 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  refused  to  be 
bullied  into  signing  a  so-called  loyalty  oatli. 
A  Berkeley.  Calif.,  school  principal  had  asked 
the  Senator  to  speak  at  his  school,  but  first 
iie  would  h;\ve  to  sign  an  oath  indicating 
whetlicr  or  not  he  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munis; Parly.  Although  the  request  to  sign 
tlie   oatli   was   later   withdrawn,    tlie   issue   is 

Still  ripe  among  some  voters  in  Wisconsin. 

Because  tlie  Senator  refused  to  sign  that 
oath,  iie  lias  become  the  target  of  angry, 
misguided  citizens.  One  letterwriter  went 
so  lar  as  to  say:  "Considerable  doubts"  have 
been  raised  over  the  Senator's  loyalty  to  his 
country.  Now,  what  kind  of  ridiculous  logic 
is  that?  Senator  Nelson  pledged  his  alle- 
giance to  iiis  country  when  he  took  tltc  oaili 
of  office  as  Senator  *  •  •  and  when  he  became 
Governor  of  Wisconsin.  But.  now  his  loy- 
alty is  questioned  because  lie  rofvised  to  sign 

a  meaningless  piece  of  paper.  Loyalty  oaths 
provide  no  valid,  accurate  evidence  of  a  per- 
son's loyalty.  Would  a  Communist,  wlio  is 
actively  trying  to  underm.ine  our  w.iy  of  life, 
readily  admit  his  guilt  if  asked  to  take  such 
an  oath?  Of  course  not.  Deceit  is  a  major 
part  of  the  Cominuni.?t  scheme.  Demand- 
ing a  declaration  of  loyalty  on  a  slip  of  paper 
wouldn't  Hush  him  out. 

All  of  us  should  t>e  proud  to  publicly  de- 
clare our  loyalty  to  our  country.  However, 
when  someone  takes  it  upon  themselves  to 
demand  an  oath  •  *  •  a  declaration  of  loyalty 
•  *  •  must  a  man  be  declared  guilty  if  he  re- 
fuses to  sign  that  oath? 

Senator  Nelson  sums  up  his  feelings  this 
way:  'My  loyalty  Is  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  principles  for  which  it  stands,  and  I  will 
not  sacrifice  those  principles  under  a  threat 
of  having  my  reputation  smeared."  To  that. 
TV6  can  only  add:    Amen. 


University   of   Iowa   Symphony   Band   to 
Tour  Russia,  Eastern  Europe  in  1966 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
commend  the  University  of  Iowa  Sym- 
phony Band  on  its  selection  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State  to  represent  the 
United  States  on  a  concert  tour  of  Russia 
and  other  eastern  European  countries. 
We  can  be  proud  to  have  this  outstand- 
ing group  represent  our  Nation  and  serve 
as  our  cultural  ambassadors  during  the 
spring  of  1966  tour.  I  am  sure  these  100 
young  people  look  forward  to  this  chance, 
not  only  to  demonstrate  the  high  quality 
of  their  musical  accomplishment,  but  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  youth  of 
the  other  countries  they  visit. 


The  band  will  leave  Iowa  City  be- 
tween February  14  and  February  21,  and 
will  return  to  the  United  States  during 
the  first  part  of  May.  The  director  of 
the  band,  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Ebbs,  has  an- 
nounced that  the  group  will  arrive  in 
Moscow  on  March  21  after  playing  in 
several  eastern  European  countries,  and 
v.iil  complete  the  Moscow  concerts  on 
April  27.  In  all.  the  lowans  will  play  in 
10  or  more  Russian  cities. 

President  Howard  R.  Bowen,  of  the 
Uiii^  ei'sity  of  Iowa,  has  made  the  foUow- 
n  •.  cjinment  on  the  significance  of  the 
i  -ur: 

The  tr.tire  university  Is  honored  at  the 
Lr".  .'ctioii  of  ovir  symphonic  band  as  cultural 
ciniss.iries  to  Rtissia  and  Eastern  Europe,  and 
the  nnny  thousands  of  lowans  who  have 
he.ird    these    fine    young   musicians    perform 

Will   know  that   the  Department  of  State 

could  not  have  made  a  better  choice.  Their 
trip  should  be  a  wonderful  educational  ex- 
perience, one  from  which  we  shall  all  benefit. 

Arrangements  for  the  tour  have  been 
made  by  Chai'les  M.  Ellison,  director  of 
the  office  of  cultural  presentations  in  the 

U.S.  Department  of  State.  Those  making 
the  tour  will  be  enrolled  as  University  of 
Iowa  students  for  the  second  semester. 
paying  tuition  and  receiving  academic 
credit  in  music,  but  all  of  their  other 
expenses  will  be  paid  by  the  Department 
of  State,  with  the  exception  of  lodging, 
meals,  and  transportation  in  Russia, 
which  will  be  provided  by  the  Russian 
Government.  An  interpreter  to  travel 
with  the  band  while  they  are  in  Russia 
will  also  be  provided  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment. In  setting  up  the  Russian  part 
of  the  tour.  Mr.  Ellison  has  worked  with 
representatives  of  the  Ministry  of  Cul- 
ture in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  Mr. 
Ellisons  statement  that  cultural  ex- 
changes with  other  countries  are  prov- 
ing very  valuable  in  promoting  interna- 
tional understanding,  as  the  performing 
arts  permit  us  to  skirt  economic,  poltical 
and  language  barriers  and  communicate 
directly  with  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries. An  intensive  program  of  activities 
outside  the  regular  concert  schedule  has 
been  designed  to  give  the  members  of 
the  University  of  Iowa  Symphonic  Band 
the  unique  opportunity  to  gain  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  youth  of  the  countries 
they  visit  and  to  have  a  new  insight  into 
the  lives  they  lead  and  the  problems 
which  they  face. 


Economic  Trouble  Spots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
generally  optimistic  mood  prevailing  over 
the  state  of  the  Nation's  economy,  many 
forecasters  are  predicting  trouble  spots 
ahead.  A  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  by  M.  J.  Rossant  points  up  some 
of  these  potential  dangers. 
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One  of  the  most  distui-bing  factors  is 
the  administration's  failure  to  plan  for  a 
possible  letdown  In  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy. The  economists  of  Fortune  maga- 
zine, Rossant  writes,  warn  that  the  ad- 
ministration should  be  prepared  for  a 
letdown,  but  thej'  point  out  that  "such  a 
contingency  is  not  being  discussed  in 
Washington  or  anywhere  else." 

Trouble  spots  exist  in  a  number  of 
areas.  Spending  on  inventories  has  been 
high,  partly  as  a  reaction  to  a  possible 
steel  strike.  Tlie  diminution  of  steel 
stockpiles  later  on  will  be  a  negative 
influence  on  activity.  Another  area  of 
concern  is  the  extraordinarily  high  level 
of  business  investment,  which  is  running 
15  percent  above  the  substantial  level  of 
a  year  ago.  As  Rossant  points  out,  this 
bodes  well  for  the  short  run  but  could 
hurt  later  on,  simply  because  so  high  a 
rate  of  spending  is  unsustainable.  There 
is  speculation  too  that  profit  margins 
may  finally  begin  to  shrink.  And,  ac- 
cording to  Albert  T.  Sommers,  head  of 
economic  research  at  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board,  automobile  sales 
may  decline. 

At  a  time  when  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  feels  It  safe  to  proclaim 
"the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  eco- 
nomic annals  of  the  United  States," 
many  private  economists  have  serious 
doubts.  Their  warnings  warrant  atten- 
tion, for,  as  Rossant  notes,  while  the  ad- 
ministration can  express  its  hopes  for 
the  best,  it  should  prepare  for  the  worst. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  ask  that 
the  article  from  the  New  York  Times  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Troxtble  Spots  Ahead — Some  FoRECASTEns 
Warn  Economy  Mat  Be  Heading  Into 
Dangerous  Time  in    1966 

(By  M.  J.  Rossant) 

After  51  months  of  expansion  the  impres- 
sion Is  growing  that  Washington  has  devel- 
oped a  formula  for  growth  that  is  recession- 
free  and  Inflation-proof.  But  some  econo- 
mists think  that  the  economy  Is  developing 
some  dangerous  symptoms  and  que.stlon 
whether  the  Johnson  administration  will  be 
tible  to  come  up  with  a  cure. 

Those  who  are  warning  of  trouble  ahead 
fear  that  the  ndmlnistratlon's  policies,  which 
have  been  stimulative  up  until  now,  will  be- 
gin to  exert  a  braking  eflfect.  They  do  not 
expect  trouble  this  year,  but  they  are  con- 
cerned about   the  prospects  for   1966. 

This  Ls  the  view  of  Walter  E.  Hoadley,  vice 
president  and  chief  economist  of  the  Aim- 
Btrong  Cork  Co..  who  obser\'ed  recently  that 
"the  surface  outlook  for  the  economy  looks 
deceiving."  He  predicted  that  the  pace  of 
buslneFs  activity  would  slacken  in  1966  if 
Washington  carries  out  its  plans  to  take  more 
out  of  the  economy  than  It  will  be  putting  in. 

W.\SHINCTON    NOT    BOTHERtD 

The  economists  of  Fortune  mnga.'ine  also 
are  concerned  about  the  outlook.  They 
think  that  the  present  ebullient  rl.>:e  Is 
tantamount  to  a  spree  that  will  be  followed 
by  an  Inevitable  letdown  next  year.  The  ad- 
ministration should  be  prepared  to  take  ac- 
tion In  case  of  a  recession  they  say,  but  add 
that  "such  a  contingency  Is  not  even  being 
discussed  in  Washington,  or  anywhere  else." 

President  Johnson  and  his  advisers  are 
aware  that  Federal  budget  policy  will  not  act 
as  a  stimulus  next  year.  This  is  the  main 
reason  they  decided  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  excise  tax  reductions.  Yet  even  this  extra 
boost  to  purchasing  power  may  fall  short  of 
what  is  needed  to  keep  the  expansion  Intact. 

The  doubts  of  private  economists  do  not 
seem  to  bother  Washington.  From  the  Pres- 
ident   on    down,    administration    spokesmen 


are  exuding  confidence  about   the  business 
picture. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  on  record  as  stating  that 
the  latest  fiscal  dividend  Ln  tiie  form  of  ex- 
cise taxes  will  keep  the  economy  prosperlous. 
Vice  President  Humphrey  boasted  last  week 
that  the  administration  had  a  variety  of 
Instruments  at  hand  In  case  the  expansion 
ran  Into  trouble.  And  the  CJouncil  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  lias  proclaimed  "the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  the  economic  aunals  of 
the  United  States."  one  that  demonstrates 
that  recessions  can  be  avoided. 

PAST  RECORD  IS  GOOD 

Those  who  are  concerned  about  1966  con- 
cede that  the  administration's  past  record  is 
good.  They  point  out.  however,  that  what 
has  happened  to  date  Is  no  guarantee  for 
the  future.  As  they  see  it,  Washington  c^m- 
not  be  certain  the  rise  in  activity  will  con- 
tinue. If  It  does  not,  it  niaj-  find  that  Its 
magic  touch  fails  to  keep  t;iC'  economy  from 
sliding  downliill. 

There  are  a  nimibei;  of  poUati..!  trouble- 
spots.  Business  spending  on  Inventories,  for 
example,  has  been  strong,  ptirtly  as  hedge 
buying  against  a  steel  strike  But  the 
working  down  of  steel  stockpiles  later  on 
will  be  a  negative  influence  on  activity. 

Business  Investment  in  new  plant  and 
equipment  is  also  very  strong,  with  the  latest 
surveys  reporting  a  15-pcrcent  incre.ise  over 
the  substantial  level  of  a  ye.u-  ago.  If  past 
performance  is  a  guide,  actual  outlays  may 
be  even  higher  than  expectations,  which  will 
help  In  the  short  run  but  nv,xy  huit  later  on, 
simply  becaufc  to  high  a  mie  of  .•ipvuding  is 
unsustainable. 

PF.LUICTIO.N     ON     PROFITS 

According  to  Mr.  Hoadley,  pro::t  m.irglns, 
which  have  been  improving,  .are  due  to 
shrink.  According  to  Albert  T.  Sommers. 
head  of  economic  research  ot  tlie  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.  automobUe 
sales,  which  have  provided  a  lot  of  lift  to 
overall  activity,  will  under'jo  a  decline. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  tha  most  trouble- 
some symptoms  will  not  fl.ire  up.  But  what 
alarms  the  pes.simi.stic  d:a~uottici.uis  is  that 
the  administration's  economic  pK)Iicies  may 
be  aggravating  rather  th.nn  ameliorating  the 
negative  tendencies  in  tiie  private  sector. 

All  during  the  cxp,i:ii.ian.  tiic  adniiniitra- 
tlon  itself  h.i5  been  an  cxpauEive  force,  first 
by  combining  an  cosy  credit  policy  with  in- 
creased spending,  then  by  cxjmbiuing  e.i^y 
credit  with  tax  reduction^.  But  by  next  yeax. 
it  will  be  swinging  to  policy  of  contraction 
that  may  be  enough  to  tilt  ciie  economy  In 
downward  direction. 

If  that  happened,  tlic  adnuiiistrain.n  could 
not  revert  to  itii  old  fornuila.  It  hai  already 
made  its  move  on  fiscal  policy  by  requesting 
a  cut  In  excise  taxes.  .\v.a  it  m.ay  not  be 
able  to  move  at  all  on  credit  policy,  because 
the  need  to  keep  money  from  seeking  hiarher 
yields  abroad  will  limit  t!ie  freedom  of  the 
money  managers. 

The  minority  who  foar  liiac  1960  may  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  reccssk^n  in.stcad  of  a 
new  era  has  not  come  up  with  any  preventive 
medicine.  But  Its  warnings  are  a  useful  re- 
minder that  while  the  administration  can 
express  Its  hope  for  the  be?t.  it  should  be 
preparing  for  the  worst. 


Handout  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1.  1965 

Mr.  BETTS.    Mr.  Speaker,  soon  the 
House  will  be  considering  the  adminis- 


tration's housing  bill  and  its  novel 
"rent  supplement"  proposal.  The  Re- 
publican-Courier, Pindlay,  Ohio,  com- 
ments on  this  and  other  "hajidout"  at- 
tractions of  the  Great  Society  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  I  think  is  perti- 
nent at  this  time. 

H.\NDOUT  Society? 

This  Is  a  time  for  paradoxes,  politically 
and  otherwise,  it  seems. 

President  Johnson,  speaking  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Kentucky  the 
other  day  called  upon  them  and  all  other 
Toung  people  to  "work,  sacrifice,  and  dare  ' 
in  the  Great  Society,  Those  were  his  exact 
words. 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  they  were 
living  in  the  wrong  generation  If  they  "want 
a  sheltered  and  uneventfiU  life."  The  In- 
forcnce  was  rtrongly  there  that  they  should 
learn  to  become  resourceful  and  cultivate 
self-reliance. 

But  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  observed 
after  the  Chief  Executive's  address,  "at  every 
turn,  almost  every  day,  come  fresh  proposals 
for  sheltering  the  Individual,  for  ruthlessly 
degrading  the  value  of  working  and  sacrific- 
ing and  daring." 

How  can  our  j-oung  people,  who  see.  iic.:r, 
and  read  about  Federal  subsidies  at  every 
turn,  learn  the  virtues  and  rewards  of  self- 
reliance  and  initiative? 

The  Federal  Government's  latest  .scheme, 
made  known  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  to  piu 
up  part  of  t!ie  rent  money  for  families  earn- 
ing between  $3,000  and  $8,000  a  year  that 
can't  find  a  decent  place  to  live  at  a  rent  they 
think  they  cannot  afford  to  pay. 

The  Go^'ernment  terms  it  a  'rent  supple- 
ment." It  sounds  more  like  a  genuine  sub- 
sidy and  gets  pretty  close  to  a  dole.  When 
we  start  to  handout  supplements  to  those 
in  the  Income  brackets  specified,  we  are  get- 
ting pretty  close,  not  to  what  would  seem  to 
be  a  Great  Society,  but  to  a  form  of  societv 
that  reduces  us  all  to  a  handout  type  of 
living. 
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The  Real  Alabama— Part  III 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\"ES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tlie  story  of  the  real  Ala- 
bama includes  rapid  grovvth  of  our  State 
economy  in  many  ways.  In  this  develop- 
ment the  port  city  of  Mobile  leads  the 
way. 

Tlie  New  York  Jounuil  of  Com- 
merce on  April  26,  1935.  rcco:::ni;:pd 
Mobile's  industrial  strength  in  its  special 
newspaper  supplement  devoted  to  Ala- 
bama. 

Following,'  are  three  articles  from  that 
ne-iv-spaiJcr  describing  economic  growtii 
in  Mobile: 

New    In'dustries    Enter   Mobile 

Growing  faster  than  the  United  State.'^. 
the  Stiite  of  Alabama,  ancjj^ost  of  the  south- 
ern communities.  Mobile,  the  only  seaport 
city  in  southwest  Alabama,  leads  the  State 
In  industrial  expansion.  During  196,3  this 
surging  bay  region  accounted  for  one-third 
of  the  industrial  growth  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. Over  130  million  new  dollars  went 
into  itidu.stry. 

Mobile,  growine;  at  about  2>',  percent  per 
ye.u-  with  a  population  of  415,000,  has  seen 
most  of  its  growth  come  in  new  and  expanded 


facilities  in  the  chemical  and  paper  indus- 
tries. 

Scott  Paper  Co,  is  presently  adding  $55 
million  in  facilities;  International  Paper  Co. 
is  building  a  new  corrugated  box  plant,  and 
modernizing  the  large,  sprawling  Mobile  mill; 
Geigy  Chemical  situated  in  the  upper  delta 
region  of  the  Mobile  River  along  Highway  43 
recently  completed  three  new  plants  in  its 
chemical  complex;  Covirtaulds  North  Amer- 
ica has  added  50  p>ercent  to  its  rayon  capac- 
ity and  completed  a  new  nylon-6  plant,  and 
next  door  neighbor  StaufTer  Chemical  is 
completing  a  carbon-tet  plant  alongside  a 
new  caustic  chlorine  facility. 

Union  Carbide,  with  the  first  plant  since 
the  pilot  operation  for  the  production  of 
molecular  sieves,  goes  into  production  in  May. 
Add  to  these  blue  chips  the  names  of  Na- 
tional Gypsum,  Ruberoid.  Alcoa.  Olin 
Mathieson.  Kaiser  Aluminimi  and  Chemical, 
and  Ideal  Cement. 

SM.^LL     Bt'SINKSS.     lOO 

In  the  wake  of  large  industry  growth  has 
come  a  surge  in  small  industry  a!id  distribu- 
tion which  has  accumulated  each  year  in 
poultry  processing,  southeastern  distribu- 
tion in  soft  goods,  metal  fabrication,  textiles, 
seafood  processing,  and  plastics. 

To  underglrd  this  growing  Industrial  com- 
plex, the  community  has  stepped  up  pro- 
grams to  develop  its  highways,  education, 
and  research. 

The  chamber  initiated  the  establishment 
of  the  State's  first  public  institution  for 
higher  learning  in  70  yenrs,  the  University  of 
South  Alabama.  It  opened  with  1.000  stu- 
dents this  past  year.  All  indications  point 
to  a  student  body  of  5.000  in  5  years. 

To  complement  this  facility  a  move  is  be- 
ing made  to  develop  a  medical  center.  This, 
along  with  two  biological  research  labora- 
tories on  the  nearby  gulf,  is  increasing  the 
research  capability.  A  third  laboratory  for 
game  fish  research  is  next  on  the  schedule. 

Mobile  College  was  chartered  2  years  ago 
by  the  Baptists  In  the  area  with  tlie  assist- 
ance of  the  Mobil 3  business  community  and 
serves  350  undergraduates. 

The  $118  million  highway  development 
principally  in  Intersttite  65  and  Interstate  10 
which  juncture  In  middle  Mobile  County  is 
facelifting  the  countryside  as  well  as  "the 
city. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  a  strong 
trend  toward  metal  fabrication  to  meet  the 
great  and  growing  demand  of  the  chemical 
and  petrochemical  industries.  Probably  due 
to  the  geographical  location  of  Mobile,  Its 
port  facilities,  and  barge  water  connections 
at  the  rail  terminus,  there  has  been  a  great 
interest  in  manufacturing  for  these  type  re- 
quirements. 

Is  there  a  dim  spot  in  this  apparently 
bright  picture? 

Last  November  the  .Secretary  of  DefeiLse 
announced  the  closing  of  a  large  number  of 
Defense  installations.  Among  those  v.  as  the 
Air  Logistics  Command  Depot,  Brookley  Air 
Force  B.ase.  This  Government  facility  em- 
ploys 13.600  civilian  and  1,400  military  per- 
sonnel. After  the  initial  psychological  Im- 
pact the  community  moved  into  action. 

Fortunately,  the  chamber  of  commerce  had 
formulated  and  established  a  program  called 
Task  Force  200  some  8  months  earlier.  Its 
5-year  goal:  $200  million  in  new  and  expand- 
ed industry.  Originally  It  was  established 
to  move  this  growing  community  even  fur- 
ther ahead  of  its  competitors  but  the  plan 
of  action  became  more  Important  than  ever 
with  the  announcement  of  the  Defense  cut- 
back. 

Tlie  program  was  beefed  up  even  more  than 
it  had  been  originally  and  called  for  some 
$70,000  a  year  In  Industrial  promotion  and 
research.  The  challenge  U  to  take  up  the 
slack  as  the  Defense  cutbacks  dig  Into  em- 
pUyment.  So  far  Task  Force  200  Is  on  sched- 
ule. 


New  Mobile  Terminal  for  Container  Cargo 

A  special  new  terminal,  projected  for  the 
port  of  Mobile,  will  bring  signiacant  bene- 
fits to  shippers  using  containers  for  their 
cargo. 

Plans  for  this  facility — a  containerized 
cargo  terminal  for  handling  of  containers  out 
of  and  Into  containerized  shlp)s— Include  a 
1,000-foot  wharf.  There  wlU  also  be  two 
berths  with  ample  maneuvering  space  for 
trucks  and  containers,  and  a  30-ton  crane 
witii  rail  tracks  for  moving  the  crane  along 
the  entire  length  of  both  berths. 

Hourton  Feaster,  director  of  the  Alabama 
State  Docks  at  the  port  of  Mobile,  noted  that 
taenetits  to  the  shipper  included  the  obvious 
lower  costs. 

■  His  product  is  loaded  at  his  plant,  and 
tailoaded  at  his  customers  door,  and  elimi- 
nuies  two  handlings  at  two  points,  that  is. 
at  the  U.S.  ix>rt  and  the  oversea  port." 
Mr.  Feaster  pointed  out. 

■'Besides,  there  are  the  other  not  so  obvi- 
ous advantages,  still  representing  Important 
savings.  Losses  due  to  breakage  are  mini- 
mi.?ed,  also  losses  by  theft  and  pilferajre 

AMONG    THE   FIRST 

■  We  are  proud  to  be  able  to  establish  one 
of  the  first  containerized  cargo  terminals,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  one  of  the  newer  ways 
of  handling  freight  at  U.S.  ports." 

The  docks  director  requested  the  State 
legislature  for  authority  to  issue  $3  million 
In  general  obligation  bonds,  half  of  which 
will  be  used  for  the  new  terminal,  and  the 
other  for  building  nn  International  Trade 
Center. 

I  The  Alabama  State  Docks  is  a  self-sus- 
taining department  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
does  not  receive  tax  moneys,  and  will  re- 
tire the  bonds  from  earnings.) 

The  new  facility  will  be  located  adjacent 
to  the  29  general  cargo  berths  of  the  docks, 
on  property  already  owned  by  the  latter. 

SERVICE   TO   PUERTO   RICO 

One  ot  the  users  of  the  terminal  will  be 
Waterman  Line  of  Puerto  Rico,  which  an- 
nounced plans  for  operation  of  its  container 
sliips  from  the  port  of  Mobile  to  Puerto  Rico. 

The  terminal  will  be  for  multiple-use — 
for  completely  containerized  ships;  shijis 
that  may  be  just  carrying  a  partial  load  of 
containers,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  few  con- 
tainers on  deck,  or  for  ships  of  the  regular 
break-bulk  type,  handling  cargoes  requiring 
open  areas  at  shipside. 

Specific  in  its  purpose,  the  new  terminal  is 
an  important  part  of  the  Alabama  Stale 
Docks  $4  million  program  of  expansion,  with 
doubling  in  size  of  the  public  grain  elevator, 
and  special  facilities  for  storage  and  loading 
of  bulk  soybean  meal;  a  vegetable  oil  han- 
dling plant  for  storage,  bulk  loading,  and 
drumming,  already  completed;  doubling  of 
the  shipFide  storage  area  for  imported  ores 
at  the  bulk-terminal  plant:  increasing  termi- 
nal railroad  locomotives  from  7  to  11. 

.'Vlso  being  purchased  is  an  inactive  am- 
munition depot  on  lower  Mobile  Bay,  for 
$975,000.  This  has  been  declared  surplus  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  docks  will  operate  it  as  another  unit 
of  its  many  facilities,  for  the  loading  of  ex- 
plosives, dynamite,  bagged  ammonium  ni- 
trate, and  other  dangerous  cargoes. 


Mobile   Major   Cotto.n    Pemx 

Back  in  the  stern-wheeler  days,  cotton 
used  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  port  of 
Mobile. 

Today,  it  is  only  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
commodities  being  shipped  through  the  port; 
nevertheless,  the  Alabama  State  docks' 
bonded  cotton  warehouse  and  cotton  com.- 
press  are  worth  particular  attention. 

The  high-density  compress  has  a  capacity 
of  80  to  100  bales  an  hour,  and  the  huge 
warehouse,  built  in  1926,  handles  2  types 
of   cotton   shipments — cotton    in    trai.sii    to 


world  markets  and  cotton  stored  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  transit  shipments  are  primarily 
trucked  from  Alabama,  as  well  as  Mississippi 
and  Georgia  points.  The  cotton  is  com- 
pressed and  loaded  on  ships  bound  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  Prance.  Belgium.  West 
Germany,  Italy,  Hong  Kong.  India,  and 
Japan. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  cotton 
comes  via  rail  for  storage,  until  it  is  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder. 


Tweniy-five  Jailed  During  Soledad  Battle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF  californl\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1,  1965 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  agri- 
culture is  plagued  with  a  manmade  dis- 
aster in  my  district.  Corps  are  spoiling 
for  lack  of  competent  harvest  labor. 
Growers  ha\e  tried  every  proposal  for 
securing  farmworkers.  One  suggestion 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  was  to 
transfer  unemployed  and  disadvantaged 
persons  from  pockets  of  poverty  to  the 
California  farms.  These  attempts  to 
solve  the  social,  economic,  and  racial  ills 
of  other  sections  of  the  Nation  by  trans- 
fer to  California  have  been  spectacu- 
larly un.successlul. 

A  recent  example  of  transferring  Siou.x 
Indians  from  South  Dakota  is  reported 
by  the  Salinas  Californian.  This  experi- 
ment was  given  high  prospects  for  suc- 
cess by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Among  other  aspects,  please  note  that 
only  54  out  of  112  recruits  showed  up  for 
work.  This  is  a  wasteful  expense  which 
must  be  added  to  consumer  prices. 

The  article  follows: 
Indians    o.n    Warpath:     25    Jailed    During 
Soledad  Battle 

Soledad. — This  city's  police  force  and  the 
Monterey  County  Sheriffs  Department  had  a 
busy  time  of  It  Saturday  and  Sunday  night, 
svibdulng  several  Sioux  Indians  who  appar- 
ently went  on  the  warpath. 

The  Indians,  recently  Imported  from  four 
South  Dakota  reservations  as  strawberry 
pickers,  started  fighting  among  themselves 
.Saturday  night  and  kept  It  up  until  25  of 
them  had  been  arrested  and  three  hoepital- 
ized. 

Soledad  Police  Chief  Red  Skinner  said  that 
10  of  the  berrypicking  recruits  were  booked 
at  the  Soledad  police  station,  4  in  Green- 
field, and  10  In  the  Monterey  County  Jail. 

A  spokesman  for  Salinas  Strawberries, 
which  employs  the  Indians  said  that  Just  54 
out  of  112  showed  up  for  work  today. 

Skinner  said  that  one  barracks  at  the 
Jiminez  camp  in  Soledad  was  "pretty  well 
torn  up'  during  the  post-payday  knuckle- 
drill.  Windows  were  broken  and  doors  torn 
up.  "They  were  fighting  each  other,"  he 
said. 

The  three  men  taken  to  Monterey  County 
Hospital  were  reportedly  suffering  from  fa- 
cial lacerations.  No  names  were  available 
•as  the  Californian  went  to  press  today. 

Most  of  the  men  received  suspended  sen- 
tences in  court  today.  But  one.  Curtis  Dean 
Marshall.  20,  of  Gettysburg,  S.  Dak.,  started 
serving  27  days  as  a  minor  in  possession  of  al- 
coholic beverages  and  for  possessing  a  false 
idcn*  iflratjoi".  card. 
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Al  Trimble  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs' 
IjOs  Angeles  office  and  Walter  J.  Knodel, 
chief  of  the  branch  of  employment  assist- 
ance for  the  Bureau  of  Washington.  DC, 
went  to  Soledad  to  help  calm  down  the  situ- 
ation. 

The  sheriff's  report  said  that  the  Indiana 
"had  been  fighting  most  of  the  night  and 
day  off  and  on,"  and  that  there  had  been 
"many,  many  fights."  But  Trimble  said  that 
most  of  the  trouble  was  confined  to  the  Jim- 
Inez  camp  where  the  men  are  staying. 

It  Is  Illegal  to  sell  alcohol  to  Indians  on 
reservations,  which  are  under  Federal  Juris- 
diction. But  no  California  law  prohibits 
Euch  sale  off  reservations. 


The  Hoase  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF    ILLrNOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1.  1965 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
and  learned  friend,  Father  G.  G.  Grant, 
S.J.,  is  a  man  of  very  strong  opinions. 
He  was  particularly  incensed  witli  the 
hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  wliich  were  con- 
ducted In  Chicago  last  week.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  most  forcefully  in  a 
speech  which  he  gave  to  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Chicago  on  May 
23.  I  believe  the  Members  will  be  in- 
terested In  the  viewpoint  expressed  by 
Father  Grant,  which  follows : 

Speech  Given  by  Rev.  G.  G.  GR.^NT,  S.J.,  at 
THE  PniST  Congregational  Church  of 
Chicago 

I  believe  I  am  particularly  well  qualified  to 
address  this  meeting.  We  are  here  concerned 
with  defense  of  the  first  amendment  of  our 
Constitution  which  deals  not  only  with  free- 
dom of  speech  but  with  religious  liberty.  As 
an  educated  Catholic,  I  am  all  too  familiar 
with  the  experience  my  church  had  with  the 
Inquisition.  Looking  back,  a  Catholic  can 
only  wonder  how  much  good  it  ever  did. 
And  today,  he  and  the  church  regret  that 
they  ever  resorted  to  a  method  of  this  kind 
to  protect,  as  they  thought,  the  truth.  In 
the  long  run.  we  are  agreed  that  the  Inquisi- 
tors did  more  harm  for  the  church  than  good. 
Today,  in  it's  council,  the  Catholic  Church 
is  putting  a  capstone  on  its  long  established 
teaching  in  favor  of  religious  liberty. 

We  are  concerned  here  with  a  committee 
that  has  had  a  long  tradition  of  abuse  of  the 
first  and  fifth  amendments  to  tlie  Constitu- 
tion. The  same  secret  hearings  that  char- 
acterized the  Inquisition  of  the  past,  the 
same  unsupported  t^.scimony.  the  same  re- 
fusal to  allow  the  accused  to  face  his  accuser 
or  to  have  counsel  has  stained  the  good  repu- 
tation of  Congress.  We  have  scorned  the 
propaganda  trials  of  Moscow  and  yet  at  times 
the  open  hearings  of  some  congressional  -com- 
mittees have  approaclied  these  propaganda 
trials  in  their  atmosphere  of  fe;\r  and  in  their 
results  of  ruined  reptitations. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  to  anticipate 
continuation  of  this  same  kind  of  thing,  but 
now  It  seems  n  further  attempt  is  to  be  made 
to  extend  to  the  whole  civil  rights  movement 
the  smear  of  un-Amcricanism. 

You  are  right  to  protest  as  Americans 
In  defense  of  a  most  fundamental  and  pre- 
cious liberty.  Catholic  Americans,  especially, 
ought  to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  this  protest 
for,  remembering  their  disabilities  in  former 


times,  they  should  realize  tliat  their  own 
freedom  would  be  most  precarious  If  it 
were  not  for  these  amendmentB. 

I  would  not  wish  to  attack  Members  of 
Congress  who  serve  on  this  committee.  They 
are  all,  I  am  sure,  good  Americans.  They 
think  they  are  saving  and  serving  their  coun- 
try. 

Nor  would  I  wish  to  attack  the  committee 
Itself.  With  you,  I  deplore  Its  tradition  of 
highhanded  abuse  of  congressional  privilege. 
But  if  HUAC  were  not  conducting  such  hear- 
ings, very  likely  the  Judiciary  Committee 
would  be  doing  the  same  thing.  You  might 
think  that  this  would  be  an  improvement, 
but  I  firmly  think  in  the  present  conditions 
In  America  there  would  be  little  difference  in 
the  procedure,  since  Congress  has  never 
adopted  adequate  rules  to  safeguard  wit- 
nesses before  its  committees. 

When  you  attack  HUAC,  you  are  attack- 
ing a  symptom.  You  may  treat  the  symptom, 
but  the  disease  will  remain,  and  it  Is  the 
disease  that  we  must  cure,  if  the  Constitu- 
tion and  its  precious  amendments  are  to  be 
protected.  The  disease  Is  fear,  a  fear  that 
that  Is  all  pervasive,  a  fear  that  has  cor- 
rupted debate  In  these  United  States  so  that 
men  have  given  over  reasoned  discourse  for 
slocans  and  shibboleths.  This  fear  has,  in  ef- 
fect, developed  into  a  national  paronola 
which  Eric  Fronam  has  so  brilliantly  de- 
scribed. You  see  it  in  otherwise  sane  men 
whose  mental  processes  freeze  when  the 
topic  of  communism  Is  brought  up.  The 
John  Birches  and  the  Minute  Men  merely 
represent  an  extreme  form  of  this  fear,  but 
It  is  very  widespread  throughout  America 
In  a  lesser  degree. 

We  fear  Rti.-sia,  we  fenr  her  allies,  we  fear 
the  atomic  attack  they  mii^ht  launch  upon 
us.  we  fear  the  intrigues  and  secret  con- 
spiracies for  which  she  is  held  re.=;ponsible. 
And  this  fear  has  gone  on  for  so  long,  with 
no  prospect  of  relief,  that  it  has  become  in 
truth  a  national  Illness. 

All  this  is  an  outgrowth  in  America  of  the 
anarchy  that  exists  on  the  world  scene,  a, 
result  of  the  arms  race  and  our  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  atomic  warfare. 
And.  in  these  times  of  fear,  the  almost  na- 
tural reaction  Is  a  phenomenon  like  HUAC. 
Would  Congress  be  en^a^ed  in  surh  inquiries 
Into  men's  opinions  if  the  people  concerned 
were  merely  believers  in  a  social  system?  I 
am  certain  they  wotild  not.  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  country  would  not  tolerate 
their  inquiry.  But  because  etery  man  who 
Is  sympathetic  to  radical  social  change  Is  felt 
to  be  a  potential  or  actual  member  of  an 
lnterm,tional  conspiracy  whose  headquarters 
are  in  Moscow  and  whose  ultimate  objective 
is  military  conquest,  this  terrible  fciir  drives 
patriotic  Americans  to  subject,  their  fellow 
man  to  a  deprhation  of  his  liberties  which 
In  more  sane  times  they  would  never  tolerate. 

But  whnt  if  Russia  were  Jio  lonirer  an 
enemy?  Wliat  if  law  and  order  could  be 
established  on  the  world  scene  so  that  we 
would  no  lont:er  hnve  to  tru.'^t  to  armaments 
to  protect  us?  What  if  there  Were  no  longer 
a  fear  of  conqu^^t  by  a  forel(:n  power — no 
lonrjer  fe.Tr  of  atomic  attack — Tio  lonser  fear 
of  a  rcvfiliuionnry  ccuFpiracy  tgain<;t  us? 

Then  fear  would  go.  It  Ls  up  to  lis  to  help 
mnkc  it  po.  if  we  aro  ever  to  pot  rid  of  the 
thing  that  m.^kts  HU.*\C  and  Birch  ism  pos- 
sible. 

There  is  only  one  remedy.  We  must  estab- 
lish international  authority,  vfc  must  estab- 
lish law  and  order  un  the  world  scene,  we 
must  cstablisli  a  wjrld  federal  government 
that  can  oversee  and  compel  clisarmaiueut 
and  establish  security,  not  only  of  our  peo- 
ple, but  Of  all  of  tlie  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  was  Pope  John  wh.o  called  on  us  "to 
banish  the  fear  and  anxiou'?  expectation  of 
w.ar  by  which  men  are  oppressed."  who 
warned  us  that  "the  law  of  fear  still  reigns 
amonf;  people." 

Hiw  can  this  be  brought  fcbout?  Some 
people  thmk  we  can  do  it  by  radical  reform 


of  the  U.N.,  turning  it  Into  a  true  Interna- 
tional authority;  a  true  parliament  of  men. 
Pope  John  with  thousands  of  other  wise  men 
has  pointed  out  that  until  world  authority 
Is  established,  the  problems  of  mankind  can- 
not be  solved.  Insecurity  will  prevail  and 
fear  and  persecution  and  Inquisitions  will 
go  on.  If  you  really  want  to  banish  the 
atmosphere  out  of  which  this  committee 
has  grown  and  which  it  represents — this 
atmosphere  of  paranoia  and  hate  that  poi- 
sons and  paralyzes  the  political  processes  of 
America,  the  greatest  thing  you  can  do  would 
be  to  work  for  law  and  order  on  the  world 
scene,  for  world  peace  through  enforcible 
world  law,  for  a  strong  U.N.  that  can  guar- 
antee us  the  security  and  peace  which  our 
terrible  armaments  cannot  give  us  In  any 
way  today. 


Many  Jobs  Go  Begging 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of 
the  administration's  repeated  insistence 
that  expansionary  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  are  needed  to  fight  unemploy- 
ment, there  exists  untold  ntmibers  of  job 
vacancies  in  our  economy.  Until  we  de- 
velop a  statistical  series  on  job  vacancies, 
we  will  never  linow  how  many,  nor  will 
we  know  the  true  employment  situation 
in  our  society  and  the  degree  of  stimu- 
lation or  restraint  in  economic  F>olicics 
that  may  be  required  to  deal  with  it. 

In  the  May  27  edition  of  the  Nev/  York 
Herald  Tribune  the  city's  acting  com- 
missioner of  labor  is  reported  to  have 
announced  that  50,000  jobs,  paying  $90 
a  week  or  more,  are  going  begging  for 
lack  of  qualified  people  to  fill  them.  The 
commissioner  has  some  telling  criticism 
of  training  and  retraining  programs  and 
a  number  of  useful  suggestions  on  how 
such  programs  can  be  improved. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  place  the 

Herald  Tribune  article  in  the  Record  at 

this  E>oint. 

Fifty  T^ocs.^ND  Jobs  Go  Beggixg — Nef.dy 

Not  Qu.'iLLFiED 

(By  Newton  H.  Fulbrlght) 

James  J.  McF.^dden,  the  city's  acting  com- 
missioner of  labor,  acknov.-ledged  yesterday 
that  50.000  jobs  paying  $90  a  week  and  more 
are  g ring  begging  in  New  York  City  because 
none  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  needy  are 
qualified  to  fill  them. 

Mr.  McFadden  said  520.000  are  illiterate, 
that  70.000  adults  among  the  needy  never 
finished  elementary  school,  but  that  efforts 
to  train  these  people  for  semiskills  have  been 
a  failure,  despite  the  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions in  public  funds. 

He  was  hopeful  of  better  success,  however, 
■with  a  new  training  program  that  begins 
June  1.  Ho  described  it  on  the  WABC-radio 
"press  conference"  profrram. 

He  c.illcd  it  a  practical  job-training  pro- 
gram authorized  by  Mayor  Wagner  to  be 
operated  in  cooperation  with  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority. 

LITTLE  TROfBLE 

"We're  having  the  port  authority  train 
truckdrlvers,"  he  said.  "Now.  a  truckdriver 
can  be  trained  in  2  to  4  months  •  •  •  if  he 
completes  the  training,  we  will  make  every 
effort   to  fill  Jobs  that  are   now  vacant    in 
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town  for  truckdrlvers,  and  we  also  point  out 
to  him  that  those  Jobs  pay  at  least  $3  an 
hotir." 

Mr.  McFadden  was  of  tiie  opinion  there 
V,  ouJd  be  no  problem  with  dropouts  and  that 
his  department  would  experience  little  trou- 
ble finding  6,000  applicants  for  truckdriver 
training. 

The  trouble  in  the  past,  he  said,  resulting 
in  a  35-percent  dropout  rate,  arose  from  too 
much  theory  and  not  enough  practicality. 

Another  cause  of  past  failure,  he  said,  was 
the  complicated  procedures  for  enrolling 
irainees.  He  likened  it  to  an  obstacle  race 
to  get  involved  In  one  of  these  things,  I  think 
on  one  program  alone  they  interviewed  35,000 
people  to  get  2,000  people  in  a  program. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Ls  that  the  Gov- 
ernment training  programs  so  far  are  need- 
lessly complicated.  They  have  operated  ba- 
.-ically  through  our  vocational  educational 
system  which  has  a  totigh  enough  time  han- 
dling what  it  has  anyway.  There  has  to  be 
some  drastic  changes  made. 

"That's  why  we  are  utilizing,  for  ejcample, 
•he  Port  of  New  York  Authority  facilities, 
.ind  that's  why,  in  some  of  the  new  programs 
President  Johnson  has  started,  he  has  made 
contracts  with  private  industry  like  we  have 
■%-ith  the  port  authority  to  do  this  work." 

Mr.  McFadden  expressed  hope  that  anti- 
poverty  programs  "dont  get  bogged  down 
1  ike  the  manpower  development  and  training 
programs  do. 

BOARD   PROPOSED 

To  keep  check  on  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams, "to  see  that  the  public  Is  going  to 
:et  Its  dollar  value,"  Mr.  McFadden  pro- 
posed "a  public  evaltiatlon  board"  to  check 
on  operations.  Such  a  board,  he  said, 
should  include  representatives  of  the  mayor 
ind  minority  groups  and  should  have  "three 
ilstinguished  citizens  at  large  •  •  •  to  ex- 
mlne  every  one  of  our  poverty  programs  in 
;he  city  of  New  York." 

Reports,  he  thought,  should  go  to  the  New 
York  City  Council  Against  Poverty — a  62- 
member  body  of  city  officials  and  volunteer 
-ocial  service  agencies. 

Mr.  McFadden  said  the  city  was  in  a  bad 
way  educationally  to  deal  with  the  problem 
•f  poverty  which  he  found  peculiarly  cen- 
tred here. 

He  saw  New  York  City  at  the  bottom  of  the 
iSt  of  30  major  cities  in  the  average  income 
:ier   worker.     The  reason  for  this,  he  said, 
■AMS   a  heavy   immigration   of  Negroes  from 
he  South  and  Puerto  Rlcans  who  lack  traln- 
ng  for  skilled  Jobs.     He  acknowledged  that 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Houston,  Philadelphia, 
Detroit,  and   other  major  cities  had   expe- 
rienced a  similar  immigration — but  the  dlf- 
-erence,  he  said,  was  that  these  other  cities 
had  shared  heavily  in  Government  expendi- 
tures in  newly  developing  industries. 

The  major  industry  in  New  York,  he  said, 
was  the  garment  industry,  which  had  pro- 
dded no  great  Increase  for  production  work- 
ers. While  the  city  had  bettered  Itself  as 
;he  center  of  "white  collar  services"  em- 
ployment, It  had  suffered  greatly,  he  felt, 
from  the  poor  rate  of  pay  for  production 
workers.  And  the  problem  of  training,  to 
qualify  the  imtralned  for  skilled  and  seml- 
.^klUed  Jobs,  he  felt  was  the  problem  of  the 
future — the  peculiar  problem  of  the  city  of 
Xew  York. 


Legislation  To  Aid  Postal  Employees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A,  FINO 

OF   NEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1.  1965 

Mr.  PINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced   a   package  of   bills   to  aid 


postal  employees,  supplementing  an  ini- 
tial group  of  bills  I  introduced  earlier 
this  year. 

My  four  bills,  all  of  which  amend  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  are  aimed  at, 
first,  raising  mail  foremen  to  level  8  of 
the  postal  field  service  schedule;  second, 
raising  the  nightwork  extra  compensa- 
tion rate  from  10  to  15  percent  of  their 
hourly  base  rate;  third,  correcting  cer- 
tain inequities  \^ith  respect  to  promo- 
tions of  postal  field  service  employees; 
fourth,  providing  intervals  of  1  year  be- 
tween steps  for  purposes  of  automatic 
advancement  by  step  increases  for  jwstal 
field  services  employees. 

These  bills  represent  a  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  much-needed  improvement  in 
benefits  for  postal  supervisors.  I  hope 
that  this  Congress  will  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  its  stamp  of  approval  on 
the  hard  work  of  our  Nation's  super- 
vlsoiT  postal  employees. 


The  Teachers  and  the  Tanght  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  aspects  of  Mr. 
William  Benton's  last  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  was  his  interview  with  Nikita 
Khrushchev. 

The  second  part  of  the  "Epilogue"  to 
"The  Teachers  and  the  Taught  in  the 
U.S.S.R."  deals  with  this  interview.  This 
is  the  concluding  portion  of  Mr.  Benton's 
article  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  had  this 
series  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Certainly  it  is  one  of  the  finest  dis- 
cussions of  the  educational  aspects  of 
the  cold  war  which  has  been  written.  My 
most  sincere  congratulations  go  to  Mr. 
Benton. 

"Epilogue,"  Part  U 

(A  personal  report:  "The  Teachers  and  the 
Taught  In  the  U.S.S.R.,-  by  William  Benton, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  U.S. 
Senator  from  Connecticut;  currently  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  UNESCO  and  U.S.  member  of 
Its  executive  board;  publisher  and  chairman. 
Encyclopedia  Britanmca.) 

(EorroR's  Note.— Prior  to  the  replacement 
of  Khrushchev  on  October  15.  1964,  Senator 
Benton  had  planned  to  conclude  this  report, 
stimulated  by  his  Moscow  visit  in  May,  with 
an  accoimt  of  his  visit  with  the  then  Chair- 
man. He  had  titled  this  section,  "Nikita 
Khrushchev.  Headmaster."  Although  the  in- 
terview dealt  chiefly  with  political  and  eco- 
nomic questions,  Senator  Benton  felt  it  was 
not  inappropriate  to  an  article  on  Soviet  edu- 
cation. Chairmtin  Khrushchev,  by  stressing 
on  the  world  scene  what  the  Soviets  caU 
peaceful  coexistence,  obviously  was  count- 
ing on  what  he  regarded  as  the  ultimate  edu- 
cational, scientific,  and  cultural  superiority 
of  the  Soviet  system  to  give  the  USSR 
victory  over  the  West.  Thus,  the  U.S.S  R 
and  its  leaders  would  become  the  world's 
intellectual  "headmasters. '' 

(After     Khrushchev's     downfall,     Senator 
Benton   Jestingly   suggested   that  a  suitable 


subtitle  might  be,  "Nikita  KhrushcheT.  Old 
Boy."  He  decided  to  drop  the  chapter.  But 
the  editors  feel  that  this  interview  ronalns 
relevant  and  thtis  carry  it  here  as  an  epilog. 
It  has  historical  interest  as  one  ot  Khru- 
shchev's last  extended  interviews  with  an 
American.  More  important,  it  may  reflect 
basic  policies,  if  not  the  personal  "style."  to 
be  foUowed  by  Khrushchev's  immediate  suc- 
cessors. No  attempt  has  been  made  to  in- 
clude interpretive  remarks  in  this  section.) 

Oflacials  of  the  American  Embassy  In  Mce- 
cow  suggested  some  "talking  pwlnts"  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  Chairman.  These  included 
brief  notes  about  disarmament,  the  United 
Nations,  Cuba,  southeast  Asia,  Germany,  So- 
viet agriculture,  and  "the  succession  ques- 
tion." The  last  dealt  with  Khrushchev's 
views  of  the  future  leadership  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  rather  delicate  question  to  ask  the 
70-year-old  qian  who  has  tiie  Job,  and  one 
I  did  not  pursue.  Many  of  my  ideas  and 
many  of  the  suggestions  from  the  Embassy 
turned  out  to  be  unrealistic  for  the  conver- 
sation as  it  developed. 

On  the  day  of  the  Interview  I  stopped  to 
pick  up  Madam  Popova  and  we  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  Kremlin  before  3  o'clock  in  a  big, 
black  Kremlin  limousine.  The  imiformed 
guards  at  the  gate  saluted  crisply,  and  we 
rolled  through  barely  slowing  down.  We 
walked  rapidly  through  the  hlgh-cellinged 
inner  halls  of  the  18th-centviry  palace  well 
Within  the  Kremlin  walls. 

While  waiting,  I  looked  at  the  trophies  the 
Chairman  had  Just  brought  back  from 
Egypt.  There  was  a  striking  model  of  the 
Aswan  Dam,  5  feet  high,  and  in  metaL  There 
was  an  Egyptian  flag,  and  a  painting  framed 
in  brass.  And  there  was  a  bronze  statuette 
about  15  inches  high  showing  Nasser  and 
Klirushchev  walking  toward  each  other  with 
outstretched  hands. 

But  the  delay  was  short.  With  Madam 
Popova  I  was  ushered  in  to  see  the  Chairman 
even  before  my  appointed  hour.  "Pvmctual- 
ity,  as  they  say,  "is  the  courtesy  of  kings." 

Ktirushchev's  office  was  a  long  rectangular 
room.  The  approach  was  through  a  recep- 
tion room  as  big  as  a  major  hotel  suite.  As 
I  entered,  the  chairman  rose  from  behind 
his  desk  and  walked  toward  me.  The  desk 
was  massive.  It  was  in  the  far  right  comer 
of  the  room  and  that  must  be  80  feet  long. 
Above  the  desk  were  the  anticipated  pictures 
of  Lenin  and  Marx.  In  front  of  the  desk  was 
a  long  table,  big  enough  to  seat  20  to  30, 
stretching  between  the  desk  and  the  door! 
The  interpreter  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table 
in  the  place  normally  reserved  for  the  father 
at  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  Uble.  The 
chairman  sat  at  his  left  and  I  at  his  right. 
We  faced  each  other  directly.  Madam  Pop- 
ova sat  at  his  left.  There  were  only  the  four 
of  us. 

The  Chairman  greeted  me  most  cordially. 
His  face  was  deeply  lined  and  impassive,  and 
he  looked  very  Ured,  as  the  London  papers 
had  reported.  After  we  were  seated,  he 
nodded  slowly  as  If  to  say,  "Proceed;  tell  me 
why  you're  here  and  what  you've  been  up  to." 

Accordingly,  through  the  voung  inter- 
preter, I  began  to  give  him  a  report  of  my 
activities  during  my  10  davs  In  Moscow. 
mentioning  visits  with  the  various  Minis- 
ters. I  said  I  had  had  an  exhilarating  10 
days  and  suggested  that  more  Americans 
should  visit  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  same 
opportunities  I  had  had  for  discussion  with 
its  leaders.  The  chairman  nodded.  He  said 
little.  His  eyes  seemed  a  bit  glazed.  I  did 
not  know  whether  I  had  his  attention. 

I  then  eased  into  political  issues.  I  men- 
tioned that  I  felt  the  climate  was  now  more 
favorable  for  developing  trade  relationships, 
much  more  favorable  than  it  had  been  for 
some  time.  I  said  I  deemed  it  to  be  better 
under  President  Johnson  than  under  Ken- 
nedy. I  discussed  at  some  length  Mikoyan's 
current  trip  to  Japan  seeking  long-term 
credits.  I  suggested  the  time  might  be  ripe 
to  settle  the  war  debts,  a  necessary  step 
under  our  Johnson  Act  to  the  granting  ot 
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credits  with  the  backing  oi  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  I  urged  him  to  consider  this.  I 
told  him  of  an  English  subsidiary  of  an 
American  company  that  was  negotiating  to 
buUd  pulp  mills  on  credit.  The  produce 
would  pay  oO  the  loans.  This  was  the  idea 
Mlkoyan  was  urging  on  the  Japanese.  I  then 
quoted  from  his  speeches  on  living  stand- 
ards. I  tied  this  up  to  disarmament.  I 
suggested  the  possibility,  which  I  had  dis- 
cussed several  times  in  the  previous  10  days, 
of  the  Soviet  Government  setting  up  a  dis- 
armament agency  at  the  ministerial  level 
which  would  be  in  constant  communication 
with  our  disarmament  agency  in  the  United 
States.  The  chairman  appeared  Interested, 
but  did  not  comment. 

Suddenly  his  face  lit  up  and  he  began  to 
talk.  He  had  either  planned  his  talk  or  I 
had  engaged  his  Interest  at  last.  When  I 
reached  for  a  pad  of  paper  on  his  desk  on 
which  to  make  notes,  he  nodded  approvingly. 

"I  appreciate  highly  your  country's  genius 
for  developing  Industry  and  agriculture.  We 
want  all  the  knowledge  that  you  have  in 
those  areas.  We  need  it."  the  Chairman 
rushed  on.  "I  recently  received  the  president 
of  an  American  firm  that  raises  pigs.  His 
figures  on  the  production  of  pigs  are  very 
high.  We  need  to  learn  how  to  do  this.  I 
have  just  seen  the  British  Agricultural  Fair 
(in  Moscow  at  that  time).  I  don't  know 
whether  you  or  the  British  are  more  efiQcient. 
but  the  samples  at  this  fair  are  very  good. 
We  could  learn  much  from  it.  I  am  not 
afraid  to  say  that  we  can  learn.  I  am  not 
afraid  to  admit  this.  In  grain  selection,  we 
are  experienced.  Our  production  is  very 
high.  But,  in  feeding,  the  United  States 
leads." 

About  developing  trade  with  the  United 
States,  the  Chairman  said,  "We  want  to  buy 
from  you,  but  we  understand  that  business 
laws  prevail.  Naturally  we  buy  where  it  is 
most  profitable  for  us  to  buy.  We  want  to 
trade  with  you.  and  we  would  appreciate 
your  credits.  I  agree  that  the  climate  for 
trade  between  us  is  improving.  That  is  a 
ray  of  hope  in  a  dark  world." 

The  Chairman  then  emphasized  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  wants  the  products  of  U.S.  manufac- 
turers, but  that  he  would  prefer  to  deal  with 
American  Indvistrialists  who  do  not  act  like 
"the  scourge  of  God." 

Then  the  Chairman  swerved  into  issues 
more  strictly  political.  About  halfway 
through  the  Interview  he  took  a  deep  breath 
and  wagged  his  finger  at  me.  "I  want  to 
make  one  conunent,"  he  said.  "I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  a  problem  that  is  most 
dlCBcult  for  your  statesmen.  This  problem 
cannot  be  bypassed.  They  must  face  up  to 
it.  They  must  solve  it.  The  United  States 
operates  on  an  erroneous  basis." 

He  continued  to  talk  in  this  cryptic  vein, 
and  I  couldn't  tell  what  he  was  leading  up  to. 
"ThiB  problem  goes  back  to  Dulles."  he  said. 
"Hfe  was  In  dror.  Today  even  your  own  lead- 
ers' admit  that  he  was  wrong.  I  am  referring 
to  his  attitude  toward  those  countries 
which  want  to  pursue  neutralist  policies. 
He  said  that  they  were  amoral.  Yet  the 
United  States  Is  right  now  trying  to  develop 
neutralist  policies  in  cert.ain  countries  The 
descent  of  the  United  States  Into  this  amoral 
position  was  very  swift.  Dulles  was  not  yet 
cold  In  his  grave." 

I  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  and  argue 
with  the  Chairman  about  this.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  had  no  opportunity  to  interrupt. 
Besides.  I  thought  the  best  tactic  was  to  let 
him  talk;  rebuttal  could  come  later  ibut 
there  was  little  chance). 

He  went  on  to  admonish  me.  "Your  er- 
roneous stand  in  this  area  still  remains. 
President  Kennedy  argued  with  me  in  Vienna 
that  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
should  try  to  maintain  the  status  quo  for 
some  countries.  This  is  quite  correct.  I 
don't  deny  his  thesis.  But  he  gave  It  a 
meaning    of    his    own.     In    theory    o\ir    pol- 


icies— the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. — 
are  the  sam«  on  this  Isexie.  We  agree  that 
the  sovereignty  of  all  Individual  countries 
should  be  maintained.  We  agree  that  there 
should  be  no  interference  In  tJie  affairs  of  one 
country  by  another.  We  agree  that  each 
country  has  a  right  to  pick  Its  own  social 
system.  This  at  least  is  our  position  in 
the  U.S.S.R." 

Up  to  this  point  I  still  did  not  see  exactly 
what  Chairman  Khrushchev  was  driving  at, 
then  suddenly  it  became  perfectly  clear.  He 
said,  "President  Kennedy  spoke  of  not  having 
any  subversive  activities  in  any  country. 
Now  this  is  quite  another  question.  I  can 
agree  that  it  may  be  undesinable  for  a  sec- 
ond country,  or  a  third  country,  to  move 
in  and  Interfere  with  the  development  of 
another.  But  revolutions  do  happen.  They 
do  occur,  as  they  did  here  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  p>olltical  system  becomes  rotten, 
and  a  rotten  system  leads  to  explosion. 
Then  the  new  is  born  through  a  struggle  with 
the  old.  We  In  the  U.S.S.R.  feel  the  revolu- 
tionary process  should  have  a  right  to  exist. 
Tender  plants  can  and  do  break  through  as- 
phalt and  crack  concrete,  lisn't  it  strange 
that  a  frail  plant  can  break  concrete? 

The  Chairman  became  eloquent,  speaking 
with  fervor.  He  insisted  that  people  would 
continue  to  rebel  and  continue  to  succeed  in 
revolution.  He  said  that  any  policy  that  op- 
posed the  right  of  people  to  rebel  was 
doomed — It  was  like  the  "sacred  union  of 
the  emperors  In  the  19th  century."  He  said. 
"Any  policy  which  throttles  new  policies 
will  faU." 

And  then  he  stated  emphatically,  "We  don't 
like  American  forces  In  Korea  or  In  South 
Vietnam.  In  the  latter,  tlie  grotind  is 
aflame.  In  Korea,  yoiu:  boys  walk  freely  on 
the  streets.  But  the  principle  in  both  areas 
is  the  same.  Why  doesn't  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment understimd  the  right  of  people  to 
change?  Your  Government  seeks  to  rely  on 
reactionary  forces.  This  is  yotir  only  con- 
sistent policy,  and  it  is  sloiwly  leading  to 
the  Isolation  of  the  United  States.  You 
Americans  are  happy  at  yoiu  victory  in  Bra- 
zil. President  Johnson  has  just  sent  a  con- 
gratulat-cxry  letter.  But  this  is  a  Pyrrhic 
victory.     It  Is  doomed  to  f.ailuxc." 

"This  Indeed  may  be,"  I  oonceded.  in  an 
effort  to  interrupt  him  and  hold  him  back. 
"Who  can  foretell?  But  it  may  be  n  victory 
for  democratic  forces." 

The  Chairman  slammed  the  table  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand  and  s.-ud.  'Indeed  it  will  be 
a  Pyrrhic  victory.  Of  course,  the  reaction- 
aries in  Brazil  can  murder  those  who  oppose 
them.  But  the  people  wiD  provide  new 
leaders.  New  leaders  will  emerge  to  orga- 
nize the  masses.  This  is  a  very  serious  and 
complicated  question,  and  tt  will  not  be 
understood  tomorrow  by  yoiu  American 
leaders.  It  Is  the  question  of  cjuestiono.  It 
is  at  the  heart  of  our  relations  with  you. 
If  you  of  the  United  States  would  only  rec- 
ognize the  right  of  people  to  have  the  govern- 
ment they  want  and  like,  if  you  would  not 
Interfere  with  them  In  achieving  tliis  coal, 
it  would  be  the  great  step  forward  in  the 
relationship  between  us. 

"You  In  the  United  States  call  every  up- 
rising against  tyranny  a  Communist  uprising:. 
You  do  this  even  in  places  where  there  is  no 
Communist  Party.  We  are  honored.  We  are 
pleased  when  revolutions  by  people  with  no 
knowledge  of  Ijenin  or  Marx  pre  called  Com- 
munist. This  .shows  that  our  ideas  are 
popular." 

TJie  Chairman  had  been  talking  almost 
steadily  for  20  minutes,  while  I  busily  took 
notes,  btit  at  this  point  I  managed  to  Inter- 
ject a  quick  comment.  I  said  I  could  not 
allow  to  pass  unchallenged  the  implied  sug- 
gestion that  the  U.S.S.R.  did  not  instigate 
so-called  revolutionary  movements.  "Let  us 
consider  Venezuela,"  I  said.  "President 
Bctancourt  was  legally  electee  President  of  a 
demi  oratic  regime  which   wo  in   the  United 


States  respected  and  admired.  An  effort  was 
made  to  assassinate  him  which  was  traced 
back  to  Castro  and  Cuba.  The  Cubans  fur- 
ther sought  to  foment  revolution  and 
shipped  arms  Into  Venezuela.  •  •  •  " 

The  Chairman  did  not  let  me  continue. 
With  a  wave  of  his  hand,  he  said,  "Who 
placed  the  arms  in  Venezuela?  Was  it  Cas- 
tro? Or  was  It  the  CIA?"  Laughing  heartily, 
he  added,  "Both  things  could  have  hap- 
pened." 

Having  adroitly  shifted  both  the  subject 
and  the  argument,  he  nished  on.  "Let  me 
give  you  another  example,"  he  said.  "After 
our  great  October  revolution,  your  troops, 
as  well  as  those  of  Prance  and  Great  Britain, 
came  to  the  U.S.S.R.  One  of  the  commanders 
of  these  troops  later  wrote  a  book  called 
'Far  Eastern  Adventure.'  •   •   »" 

I  interrupted  again,  saying  that  many 
students  of  history  would  now  agree  that 
was  a  mistake  in  policy.  I  said  I  did  no» 
think  we  should  now  argue  about  it. 

Bitterly,  the  Chairman  answered — and  I 
think  this  was  the  only  touch  of  true  bitter- 
ness In  our  Interview — "Yes;  after  45  years." 

He  then  spoke  at  length  about  Vietnam 
Among  much  else,  he  said,  "The  sober  and 
only   possible  position  for  you  Is  to  with- 
draw your  forces.     Otherwise,  you  will  sink 
deeper  and  deeper  Into  the  swamp." 

I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  offer  a  rebuttal 
to  that,  partly  because  the  Chairman  con- 
tinued to  talk  rapidly,  and  partly  because 
I  had  my  eye  on  my  watch  and  knew  that 
I  was  now  overdue  to  leave  for  the  airport. 
Our  40  minutes  had  stretched  to  more  than 
an  hoiu".  Klirushchev  was  saying,  "•  •  • 
another  thing,  take  your  espionage  flights 
over  Cuba.  These  are  much  more  Important 
than  the  relationship  of  the  United  States 
and  Cuba.  These  flights  are  of  international 
concern.  They  Involve  international  law 
Why  do  you  need  these  flights?  They  can 
catise  very  serious  trouble.  If  sober  sense 
doesn't  reign.  Cuba  will  shoot  down  your 
planes.  This  can  provoke  a  crisis  even  more 
severe  than  the  last  one.  Neither  President 
Johnson  nor  I  want  this  crisis.  I  am  greatly 
concerned  about  these  flights.  I  don't  thlnii 
you  need  them.    Why  don't  you  stop  them?" 

I  said  to  the  Chairman.  "I  don't  know  tb.o 
facts  in  this  case,  but  I  will  find  out." 

He  said,  "I'll  tell  you  what  you  will  find 
out.  You  will  get  the  classic  answer — 
'intelligence.'  " 

I  tipped  my  pencil  at  a  45^  angle  and  sug- 
gested that  the  photographic  experts  might 
soon  learn  to  take  photographs  at  such  ai: 
angle  from  offshore. 

Khrushchev  laughed  and  replied.  "If  you 
will  stay  here.  Ill  show  you  photographs  of 
yotu  military  installations  taken  from  outer 
space.  I'll  even  show  them  to  President 
Johnson  when  I  meet  him.  I'll  offer  to  ex- 
change them  for  some  of  his  photographs  oi 
our  installations.  Yes,  why  don't  you  fly 
offshore  over  neutral  waters?  You  can  see 
just  as  well.  Why  don't  you  fly  Hi  mittr 
spr.ce   to   take   your   photographs?" 

(When  I  reported  on  this  aspect  of  iiiv  in- 
terview with  the  Chairman,  on  my  arrival  m 
Paris  the  next  morning,  the  fact  that  the 
Chairman  admitted  he  had  the  photographs 
from  outer  space  of  U.S.  bases  received  front- 
page headlines  in  the  press  throughout  the 
world.  I  later  learned  that  it  is  impo.vsible 
to  take  suitable  photographs  at  an  angle. 
Indee<l.  there  seem  to  be  p>owerful  argu- 
ments for  oxvr  overflights  apart  from  those 
of  security.  Rumors  In  Washington  persist 
that  the  Soviets  have  reintroduced  their  In- 
stallations in  Cuba.  The  overflight  photos 
show  that  such  nmiors  are  false.  The  fact 
that  we  know  the  rumors  are  false  naay  be 
helpful  to  Soviet  policy  as  well  as  to  ours  ) 

At  this  p>olnt  a  secretary  brought  In  a  note 
to  Madam  Popova.  She  passed  it  to  the 
Chairman.  It  reminded  him  that  I  had  to 
catch  a  plane.  I  do  not  know  how  long  he 
would  have  continued  to  talk  If  tlii?  inter- 
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rupiion  had  not  occurred.  He  had  shown 
n.i  inclination  to  stop.  He  appeared  mo- 
mentarily disconcerted.  I  assume  It  was  a 
r.ire  happening  for  him  to  to  be  told  that  an 
ir.terview  was  terminated.  It  cannot  have 
btcn  often  that  anyone  walked  out  on 
Ch.iirman  Khrushchev. 

He  jumped  to  his  feet.  Cameramen  en- 
•..,;ed  his  office,  and  the  flashbulbs  started 
a-  they  took  pictiu-e  after  picture  of  him 
.-i-.aking  hands  with  me  and  escorting  me  to 
ti-.e  door.  These  pictures  were  shown  on 
Swviet  national  TV  that  night,  on  the  big 
program  at  10  o'clock  for  which  I  had  been 
•  ped  for  15  minutes — allegedly  to  45  million 
p,"ple.  (Incidentally,  I  was  told  I  was  the 
i:  ird  American  to  appear  on  Soviet  TV.) 

.Madam  Popova,  who  rode  with  me  In  the 
Chairman's  powerful  big  limousine  to  the 
..;:port.  made  me  regret  that  I  had  not 
.-:  yed  longer.  She  said  she  felt  the  Chair- 
::  lU  was  only  warming  up  to  the  interview. 
.  ..d  that  it  was  obviotis  he  wanted  to  talk 
:  nger.  "No  one  can  ever  tell  about  the 
Ifr.^th  of  the  Chairman's  visits,"  she  said. 
I  reminded  her  that  it  was  only  because  I 
I.id  been  warned  the  interview  would  be 
]::nited  strictly  to  40  minutes  that  I  expect- 
ed to  leave.  "As  it  was.  he  stretched  it  to 
.  :-.  hour  and  5  minutes,"  I  said. 

'One  hour  and  7  minutes,"  she  corrected. 
I  made  a  mistake.  I  should  not  have  left. 
:..e  airplane  probably  would  have  waited. 
ir  it  didn't,  the  Chairman  might  have  sent 
:;.e  to  Paris  m  his  own  plane.  Yes,  this  was 
,.  mistake. 

We  sped  to  the  airi>ort  at  something  like 
f  '  mUes  per  hour  down  the  center  of  the 
;  .irhway  marked  by  a  big  white  line.  This 
the  center  throughway  reserved  fOr  the 
.  o-s  of  very  important  officials.  At  the  alr- 
T  ort.  there  was  no  pause  for  check-In.  In- 
.-  '^ad.  the  car  virtually  careened  through  the 
.  r.nort  gate  and  out  the  taxlway  to  the  end 
.  the  runway  where  my  plane  was  waiting 

■  1  take  off.  The  driver  screeched  to  a  halt 
:  ;  front  of  the  Jet  so  that  it  could  not  take 

■  .T.  and  in  that  very  second  he  had  the  car 
0.■^or  open  for  me.  My  goodby  and  thanks  to 
:  ladam  Popova  were  necessarily  brief.  I 
Ignored  the  eager  reporter  from  the  Asso- 
c  ated  Press.  Yes,  it  was  a  dramatic  exit. 
I'l  moments  I  was  airborne  for  Paris.  The 
;  .terview  with  the  press  and  apearances  on 

ir  three  TV  networks  awaited  me  on  the 
: ext   dav. 
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HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
"inanimous  consent,  I  would  like  to  in- 
I  iude  the  following  editorial  from  the 
May  30.  1965,  issue  of  the  Long  Island 
>unday  Press. 

I  believe  this  thought-provoking  edi- 

■  ^rlal  desei-ves  commendation  for  con- 

■  ibuting  to  an  understanding   of  the 
c  )nflicts  we  are  engaged  in  around  the 

orld  today: 

Memorial  Day.  1965 

A  few  years  ago  a  book  about  the  Spanish- 
.*.tnerlcan  War  came  out  entitled  "The 
.splendid  Little  War." 

It  w^as  a  war  fiUl  of  the  sound  of  biogles. 
•:;e  sight  of  flags  wavtog  and  a  universal 
<'nse  of  pride  and  exultation  as  om-  swash- 
^  uckllng  boys  marched  off  to  do  without  too 
much  dying.  After  the  last  charge  was  over. 
•ter  the  last  Spanish  ship  was  sunk,  we  won 
our  little  war — with  just  487  killed. 


That  was  the  last  "fun"  war. 

Since  then  war  has  grown  uglier  and  uglier 
and  bigger  and  bigger. 

On  this  Memorial  Day,  1965,  our  sons  are 
still  on  the  line,  from  the  Caribbean  to  the 
Tonkin  Gulf.  What  they  are  enduring  is 
neither  splendid  nor  little,  with  the  total 
number  of  American  deaths  In  Vietnam  now 
close  to  the  total  of  the  Spanish -American 
war. 

Technically.  legally,  we  are  at  peace.  But 
realistically,  we  are  at  war — and  from  the 
look  of  things  we  shall  be  at  war  for  a 
long,  long  time  to  come. 

After  each  of  the  great  wars  of  this  cen- 
tury it  was  felt  that  at  long  last  we  were 
done  with  such  madness.  Yet.  as  each  war 
generation  grew  old,  the  seeds  of  conflict 
took  root  and  flourished  anew  for  still  an- 
other generation  to  do  and  die. 

Did  they  do  and  die  in  vain?  Over  and 
over  we  torture  ourselves  with  this  question 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  If  they  did  and 
died,  why  must  oiur  sons  go  out  and  do  the 
same?  There  Is  no  simple  answer.  Some 
say  that  each  generation  must  solve  anew 
for  itself  what  the  previous  generation 
thought  it  had  solved  for  good. 

Another  answer  is  that  mankind,  so  ad- 
vanced in  science  and  technology,  is  still 
In  Its  infancy  In  the  matter  of  learning 
how  to  share  the  world.  We  know  what 
ought  to  be  done;  we  just  don't  know  how 
to  do  it  in  the  steaming  cauldron  of  ex- 
perience where  exploding  populations 
clamber  over  each  other  for  the  limited  space 
and  things  the  planet  has  to  offer. 

In  technical  matters  we  have  learned  to 
live  In  International  amity.  The  Universal 
Postal  Union  is  a  going  concern;  telecommu- 
nications work  fine  all  over  the  globe;  the 
World  Health  Organization  carries  Its  works 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  In  a  splendid  spirit 
of  cooperation. 

But  the  moment  the  technical  Is  displaced 
by  the  political,  we  falter.  Wherever  we 
turn,  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain, 
treaties  and  International  organizations  are 
weak,  Ineffecttial  or  simply  fallvu-es.  The 
United  Nations  Is  powerless;  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  Is  rent  by  bickering 
and  indecision:  our  various  alliances  from 
NATO  to  SEATO,  are  held  together  by  weak 
paste.  And  even  the  Communists  can't  get 
together,  with  East  Europe  restive  and  the 
giants,  Russia  and  China,  gulfs  apart. 

And  it  is  into  this  vast,  complicated  sea 
of  trouble  we  are  sending  our  boys — not  be- 
cause we  have  any  jingostic.  naive  Ideas 
about  splendid  little  wars,  but  because  Im- 
perfect man  has  not  learned  how  to  live 
with  his  imperfect  world;  because  there  are 
forces  abroad  that  would  destroy  ixs  if  we 
do  not  stand  up  to  them.  We  fight  because 
the  alternatives  at  hand  won't  do.  But  even 
though  we  no  longer  fight  with  joy  and  .'. 
martial  spirit,  otir  determination  to  defend 
freedom  must  be  no  less.  If  anything,  it 
must  be  more. 
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HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  small  community  in  my  district  has 
recently  demonstrated  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  determined  local  effort  In 
cooperation  with  Government  assist- 
ance. 

The  Sentinel-Age  of  Scottsboro,  Ala., 


of  which  Mr.  Fred  J.  Buchheit  is  editor 
and  publisher,  has  printed  an  editorial 
citing  the  efforts  of  the  Pisgah  commu- 
nity in  securing  a  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loan  to  expand  a  local  busi- 
ness enterprise. 

With  the  expansion  of  the  industry, 
more  jobs  will  be  available  and  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  the  loan  will  be  multi- 
plied many  times  the  original  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
might  have  the  advantage  of  this  inter- 
esting success  story,  I  wish  to  insert  the 
editorial  from  the  Scottsboro  Sentinel- 
Age  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

PiSCAH  COMMrNTTT   ACTION 

The  determined  and  Imaginative  people  of 
Pisgah  have  scored  another  success  in  their 
program  for  economic  development  by  ob- 
taining a  $90,000  Federal  loan  through  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  help  ex- 
pand further  a  local  business  enterprise. 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  by 
Congressman  Bob  Jones  that  Pisgah  has  now 
won  national  recognition  as  an  example  of 
what  a  small  town  can  do  for  Itself  in  the 
field  of  economic  development.  Jones  com- 
mented that  Pisgah  has  become  a  "national 
example  of  what  can  be  done  if  community 
leadership  has  what  It  takes."  He  reported 
that  Eugene  P.  Foley,  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  said  In  a 
recent  address : 

"Let's  talk  about  the  energetic,  courage- 
ous little  town  of  Pisgah  In  northern  Ala- 
bama In  Jackson  County.  It  became  obvi- 
ous to  the  people  In  this  community  several 
years  ago  that  something  needed  to  be  done 
to  bring  in  industry  to  create  jobs  for  Its 
citizens.  They  dlscxissed  this  ■with  business 
and  Industrial  leaders  and  came  up  with  a 
firm  proposition.  But  to  make  this  become 
a  reality  they  really  had  to  put  their  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel  and  muster  their 
resotirces. " 

Mr.  Foley  described  the  founding  of  Pis- 
gah Development  Corp.  In  1960  and  traced 
its  success  under  the  community  develop- 
ment plan  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion.   Mr.  Foley  said : 

"I  can  think  of  no  better  example  of  com- 
munity responsibility  than  this  one.  The 
Federal  Government  simply  provided  the 
means  for  these  citizens  to  translate  their 
sense  of  responsibility  and  their  energy  and 
their  resources  Into  concrete  and  productive 
action.  Where  there  Is  a  will  there  Is  a  way. 
Where  there  Is  a  community  determined  to 
move  ahead,  there  Is  a  w^ay  to  do  It." 

The  Sentinel-Age  salutes  the  people  of 
Pisgah.  They  have  brought  credit  to  Jack- 
son County  and  to  the  State  of  Alabama. 
They  have  shown  the  way  to  the  Plsgahs  all 
over  America  Truly,  they  have  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  their  accomplishments. 


Congressman  Cohelan's   Questionnaire 
Results 
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OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF  CALlFOiNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1.  1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve our  colleagues  will  share  my  inter- 
est in  the  results  of  the  questionnaire 
poll  which  I  mailed  to  130,000  of  my  con- 
stituents in  late  March.  The  results 
represent  a  return  of  10  percent: 
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I.  Ilpalth  care:  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  meeting  in  executive  sestioos  on  the  louR-dipcussed  program  of  Insured 

hospital  and  nursinp  home  care,  financed  through  Social  Security,  for  all  Americans  65  aad  over: 

(a)  Should  Congress  enact  this  program? _ . 

(b)  Should  a  voluntary  Insurance  plan  be  added  to  cover  doctors'  fees  and  prescribed  drugs?. -   , 

t.  Eleraentarj--secondfU'y  education:  The  House  Education  and  Labor  Comniitttv  has  approved  a  program  of  Federal  assistance  to 

elementary  and  secondary  schools  with  the  major  emphasis  directed  at  helping  communities  where  large  numbers  of  children  come 

from  families  earning  less  than  $2,000  a  year.     Do  you  favor  this  program? 

3.  Higher  education:  President  Johnson  lias  recommended  an  expanded  program  of  loans  and  prants  to  institutions  of  higher  education. 

This  Includes  construction  of  college  classrooms,  libraries  and  laboratories,  and  scholarshiiif  for  able  but  needy  high  school  graduates. 

Would  you  support  this  program? _ J ._ 

♦.  Voting  rights:  The  T'.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  reported  that  many  minority  group  f  lenibcrs  arc  still  being  denied  the  right  to 

register  and  vote: 

(a)  Do  you  feci  existing  law  is  sufficient  to  protect  voting  riBlits?_    .^     . 

(b)  Do  you  feel  stronger  enforcement  of  existing  law  i.s  possible?..   _   .        

(c)  Do  you  feel  Congress  should  enact  stronger  voting  guarantees,  including  the  use  of  Federal  votinp  repistr.irs? .   __ 

!  Cities:  In  a  special  message  to  Congress,  President  Johnson  pointed  out  many  of  the  seriou.-;|irol  ileitis  confronting  our  urban  areas  and 

he  proposed  several  measures  to  improve  and  rehabilitate  our  cities: 
(a)  Would  you  favor  a  program  of  rent  supplements  to  families  with  inconu's  .iliove  the  i>ovcrly  level  yet  with  incomes  too  low  to 

afford  privately  built  housing? "  ." 

fb)  Would  you  favor  establishing  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  to  coordinate  all  federal  programs  in  this  field? 

6.  Immigration:  The  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees  are  considering  legislation  to  amend  our  present  immigration  law  wiiich 

assigns  national  quotas  based  on  the  1920  population  makeup  of  the  United  States.  It  would  eliminate  this  "national  origins  sys- 
tem" over  a  5-yciir  period  and  give  priority  to  those  with  exceptional  skills  or  education,  and  to  spouses  and  children  of  U.S.  citizens. 
Should  Congress  approve  this  legislation? 

7.  Presidential  dlsaliility:  The  Senate  has  passed  and  the  House  will  soon  consider  a  constitutional  amendment  which  would  enable 

the  President  to  nominate  and  the  Congress  to  elect  a  Vice  President  whenever  there  is  k  vacancy  in  that  otiice.  It  also  provides 
a  formal  procedure  for  determining  Presidential  disability.    Would  you  favor  this  amendment? 

8.  Reapportlomnent:  Several  bills  are  pending  before  the  House  and  Senate  which  would  allow  one  chamber  of  a  State  legislature  to  be 

apportioned  on  "factors  other  than  population."  This  would  overturn  the  Supreme  Court's  "1  man,  1  vote"  decision  of  1964. 
Would  you  favor  these  bills? 

9.  Firearms:  Testimony  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  in  1963  Indicated  that  no  effective  controls  exist  over  the  interstate 

shipment  of  firearms: 

(a)  Would  yon  favor  a  law  which  would  prevent  the  mailing  or  delivery  of  firearms  to  persons  under  18  years  of  age? 

(b)  Would  you  favor  a  law  which  would  require  a  person  to  obtain  a  police  permit  before  buying  a  gun? 

10.  Migrant  farm  labor:  Several  different  bUls  have  been  Introduced  In  the  field  of  farm  labor: 

(a)  Would  you  favor  extending  the  national  minimum  wage  of  $1.25  per  hour  to  agricultural  workers? 

(b)  Wotild  you  favor  resuming  Public  Law  78,  the  Importation  of  Mexican  farmworkers  (bracfjos),  which  was  ended  by  Congress 

in  1964? 

II.  ManfKJwcr:  The  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  is  considering  legislation  to  continue  and  expand  the  Manpower  Develop- 

ment and  Training  Act  established  by  Congress  in  1962.     Should  this  measure  be  approved? 

12.  Water  pollution:  The  Senate  has  passed  and  the  House  Public  Works  Committee  is  holding  hearings  on  a  water  pollution  control  bill. 

This  measure  provides  matching  Federal-State  grants  to  help  with  pollution  from  .sewage  and  storm  systems,  and  authorizes  Federal 
standards  of  quality  for  interstate  waters.    Wotild  you  support  this  legislation? 

13.  Redwoods:  The  Ueaprtmcnt  of  the  Interior  Is  preparing  legislation  providing  a.ssistance  to  California  In  rcimdlngout  and  preserving 

exl.stlng  redwood  State  parks,  and  also  Federal  acquisition  of  additional  outstanding  rednfood  forests  for  a  major  national  park.  Do 
yon  favor  this  proposal? 

14.  Foreign  aid:  President  Johnson  has  asked  Congress  to  continue  the  foreign  aid  proprani.     His  rei|u<  tt  was  for  the  smallest  amount  of 

money  since  the  program  began  In  1948: 

(a)  Should  Congress  continue  this  program  of  military  and  economic  dcvelopiiient  a.ssbtance? 

(b)  Should  tho  economic  and  military  sections  be  considered  separately,  as  recommended  by  Senator  Fulbripht?. 
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Thank  you  for  your  afisistfince.  The  re- 
sults of  this  questionnaire  will  be  tabulated 
and  published  In  the  Congressional  Recobd 
as  well  as  distributed  to  our  local  news- 
papers. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  S-mlnute  television  program  which  I  pre- 
sent every  Monday  dtu-ing  the  10  a.m.  and 
10  pjn.  news  programs  over  station  KTVU, 
channel  2,  Oakland.  This  program  gives  me 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  briefly  some  of 
the  cvirrent  issues  before  Congress,  and  I  will 
welcome  your  comments. 

Jeffery  Cohelan, 
iHember  of  Congress. 


Tunisia's  National  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF    BdCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1st  of 
Jiuie  marks  the  national  day  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Tunisia,  and  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate that  on  this  day  we  pay  tribute 
to  them  and  their  leaders. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Habib  Bourguiba  and  the  Destourian  So- 
cialist Party,  Tunisia  since  Independence 
has  achieved  very  impressive  economic 
and  social  prorgess.  The  most  hearten- 
ing part  of  this  progress  is  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  achieved  under  a  government 
dedicated  wholeheartedly  to  democratic 
principles  and  practices.     Under  Presi- 


dent Bourgulba,  the  Destouriaji  Socialist 
Party  has  worked  diligently  at  obtaining 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  Tuni- 
sians from  all  classes  and  occupations  in 
the  task  of  improving  the  country  and 
its  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Tunisian  Gov- 
ernment has  developed  for  itself  an  en- 
viable record  of  moderation  and  good 
counsel  in  the  international  arena;  it 
presents  us  with  a  refreshing  case  of  a 
country  following  a  responsible  inde- 
pendent course,  a  useful  guide  for  other 
newly  emerging  nations  throughout  the 
world. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  recog- 
nized the  sincere  commitment  of  the 
Tunisians  to  an  amelioration  of  their 
problems,  and  we  have  therefore  seen 
fit  to  assist  in  a  number  of  different  ways. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  repoi-t  that  our  proj- 
ects in  Tunisia  are  among  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  all  of  our  programs  overseas. 
It  is.  therefore,  with  particular  pleasure 
that  we  congratulate  the  Tunisians  on 
their  national  holiday,  and  extend  our 
best  wishes  for  the  future. 


Driver  Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLAN  HAGEN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRiESENT.'iTIVES 

Tuesday,  June  i.  1965 

Mr.      HAGEN      of      California.     Mi-. 
Speaker,  once  again  we  have  witnessed 


the  annual  slaughter  on  our  Nation's 
highways  during  the  Memorial  Day 
weekend.  As  this  toU  increases  annually 
we  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  safety  but 
very  little  action.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  General  Motors  Corp.  took  an  ad- 
vertisement last  week  in  our  own  con- 
gressional newspaper.  Roll  Call,  to  em- 
phasize to  the  driving  public  the 
importance  of  safety.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend them  for  this  public  service  and 
their  interest  in  curbing  a  situation  which 
transforms  hundreds  of  holiday  cele- 
brants into  mortality  statistics  each  year. 
I  hope  that  continued  efforts  along  thi."; 
line  in  future  years  will  result  in  succe.<;.t 
in  curbing  Memorial  Day  weekend  fatali- 
ties. The  advertisement  is  reproducec 
herewith : 

You'll  probably  be  o!\  the  road  over  Mt- 
morial  Day.  so  here  are  some  suggpjtions  T'' 
make  your  trip  more  enjoyable. 

Tiiese  tips  from  the  people  at  the  Genera: 
Motors  Proving  Grounds  in  Michigan  anci 
Arizona  aren't  an  all-inclusive  course  in  safi 
driving,  but  rather  some  extra  guidelines 
Insights  that  have  been  arrived  at  m  ove:- 
300  million  miles  ol  test  driving. 

First,  have  your  care  safety  checked.  Makf 
sure  everything  is  working  just  right  i: 
not.  have  it  taken  care  of  before  you  leave 

Next  plan  to  stick  to  the  freeways  as  mucl. 
as  possible.  Even  though  those  backroaci 
shortcuts  seem  a  good  idea,  you  may  find  out 
a  lot  of  other  people  had  the  same  idea 
Besides,  otir  own  testing  on  all  kinds  of  roads 
proves  today's  modern  highways — with  lim- 
ited access  rights-of-way,  generally  easier 
curves  and  hills — are  safer  as  well  as  faster 

DRIVING  AND  SCOLDING  DON'T  MIX 

If  you  Iiave  youngsters,  decide  in  advance 
which  of  you  Is  going  to  be  the  driver  and 
which  is  going  to  be  the  disciplinarian.    From 


driving  with  oiu-  families  and  from  driving 
with  test  equipment,  we  know  the  value  of 
letting  the  driver  keep  hU  full  attention  on 
the  road.  If  that  calls  for  rearranging  your 
'jsual  seating,  do  it.  It  can  be  wcwlh  it.  And 
let  the  one  who's  not  driving  be  the  navi- 
g.itor.  too. 

DRIVE  DEFENSIVELY 

On  the  highways,  keep  in  mind  what  you'd 
do  if  the  other  guy  does  something  wrong. 
Use  your  turn  signals.  Watch  for  conditions 
:.t  least  a  half  mile  or  more  ahead.  (With 
jiractlce,  you  can  learn  to  look  through  the 
cars  ahead  of  you.)  Include  your  rear-view 
mirror  in  the  regular  sweep  of  your  eyes,  and 
keep  your  eyes  moving. 

A  special  tip  about  passing:  Before  you 
pull  out,  look  for  some  indication  that  the 
driver  in  front  has  seen  your  signal — like  his 
blowing  down  or  moving  slightly  to  the  right. 

ITSE  THOSE  SEAT  BELTS 

The  first  thing  to  do  behind  the  wheel  Is 
buckle  up  those  seat  belts.  As  you  drive, 
:-'rip  the  rim  of  the  steering  wheel  Instead  of 
'he  spokes.  Many  of  our  drivers  vary  the 
grip  every  so  often,  for  less  fatigue. 

We  tell  our  drivers  who  drive  alone  to  keep 
•he  radio  on — and  switch  stations  now  and 
then.  A  variety  of  programs  wUi  help  you 
fight  drowsiness.  Take  time  off,  too — at  least 
once  every  2  hours,  and  oftener  at  night. 

Now  about  speed.  You  know  that  if  you 
drive  like  there's  no  tomorrow,  there  very 
likely  won't  be.  But,  beyond  that,  it's  good 
lO  keep  in  mind  what  our  test  drivers  keep  in 
.".lind:  Adjust  your  speed  not  only  to  the 
posted  limit,  but  to  road  conditions,  too.  Cut 
it  down  if  it's  wet,  if  the  highway  is  crowded, 
•  lid  at  night. 

THE    MOST   IMPORTANT   THING 

But,  remember,  the  single  most  important 
:actor  in  driving  safety  Is  still  the  one  that 
can't  be  built  in  any  factory:  the  driver  him- 
self. 

He  can  make  all  the  difference  In  the  world. 

We  hope  these  suggestions  will  help  make 
your  trip  more  pleasant.  And  your  Memorial 
■Jay  holiday  the  most  enjoyable  you've  had 
in  vears. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OP   KEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing addi-ess  of  Commissioner  George 
H.  HeaiTi: 

Remarks  of  Commissioner  George  H.  Hearn 
OF  THE  Federal  M.mhtime  Commission,  at 
THE  12th  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
Seaman's  International  Union  of  North 
America 

"International  conmierce  and  the  ships 
•vhich  make  it  possible  have  contributed  im- 
••ueasurably  to  America's  greatness.  The  seas 
..nd  ships  are  an  integral  part  of  this  coun- 
ry's  past,  present,  and  future."  words  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  delivered  in  his 
recent  maritime  procl.-unation.  These  words 
:iave  a  very  serious  meaning  to  all  of  the 


maritime  and  cominerclal  world  and  par- 
ticularly to  you.  the  representatives  of  our 
merchant  seamen.  The  Chief  Executive,  in 
his  desire  to  insure  the  oontlnuanoe  and 
growth  of  our  free  enterprise  system  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  tremendous  commercial 
success,  has  again  reiterated  not  only  the 
Government's  interest  in,  but  its  dependence 
upon  maritime  endeavors  and  all  those  em- 
ployed therein. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  Indeed  an  honor  to  appear 
before  you.  who,  as  representatives  of  an 
important  segment  of  organized  labor,  hold 
a  high  i>06ition  of  trust  with  respect  to  your 
members  who  possess  those  skills  which  con- 
stitute a  very  essential  national  asset.  In 
this  day  and  age,  we  can  ill  afford  to  squan- 
der this  national  asset. 

I  suggest  that  I  do  not  miss  the  mark  when 
I  say  that  your  purpose  at  this  12th  biennial 
conference  is  to  reappraise  your  own  past,  to 
analj-ze  the  present  posture  of  seafaring  men. 
to  attempt  to  anticipate  the  foreseeable 
future  in  an  effort  to  secure  for  your  mem- 
bership those  economic  benefits  which  the 
dignity  of  man  demands  and  which  are 
commensurate  with  the  service  provided  and 
the  perils  suffered. 

We  in  Government,  no  matter  how  slightly 
connected  with  the  day-to-day  operational 
problems  of  ocean  shipping,  can  no  longer 
sit  silently  by  and  listen  to  orators  who,  all 
too  often,  degrade  the  part  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  played  and  is  playing  in  develop- 
ing this  essential  and  important  industry. 
All  segments  of  our  Federal  Government  leg- 
islature as  well  as  executive  have  been  criti- 
cized for  the  alleged  wanning,  unhealthy 
posture  of  the  maritime  community.  This 
gentlemen,  is  a  fallacy  and  you  as  American 
citizens,  who  represent  seamen  whose  liveli- 
hood is  so  dependent  up>on  a  strong,  healthy, 
viable  merchant  marine,  must  be  aware  of 
this.  Honest  criticism,  of  course,  is  always 
appropriate  and  appreciated.  All  of  us  who 
are  concerned  with  ocean  shipping,  must 
know  of  the  administration's  strong  interest 
in  the  posture  of  our  merchant  marine.  They 
must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  President 
has  engaged  a  special  task  force  at  the  Cabi- 
net level,  known  as  the  Maritime  Advisory 
Committee,  to  carefully  examine  and  make 
recommendations  regarding  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  merchant  marine.  These  critics 
must  know  that  a  serious,  comprehensive 
study  cannot  result  in  a  grand  panacea  over- 
night, and  tliat  a  meaningful  study  certainly 
requires  some  time.  All  should  know  that 
in  the  maritime  community  labor,  manage- 
ment and  U.S.  Government  are  all  Interested 
partners.  And  it  is  the  Government  above 
all  whose  public  Interest  will  chiefly  benefit 
from  the  successful  efforts  of  this  partner- 
slilp.  The  Government  Is  criticized  for  In- 
jecting itself  into  areas  which  some  claim 
to  be  the  exclusive  domain  of  managerial  dis- 
cretion. On  the  one  hand,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment tries  to  encourage  free  enterprise 
to  work  on  Its  own  through  some  degree  of 
competition,  we  are  criticized  for  nonaction. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  attempt  to  en- 
force the  statutes  committed  to  our  care  by 
Congress,  we  are  criticized  for  over  regula- 
tion. Blaming  the  Government  solely,  for 
the  unfulfilled  expectations  of  American 
ocean  shipping,  while  fashionable,  is  both 
inaccurate  and  nonconstructive. 

Personally.  I  look  upon  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  the  transportation  field, 
as  the  coordinator  of  all  the  Important  and 
necessary  segments  of  experienced  expertise 
that  we  have  developed,  and  as  the  promoter 
of  our  commerce.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  Government  to  harness  the  best  ef- 
forts of  labor  and  industry,  port  authorities, 
terminal  operators,  freight  forwarders,  ship- 
builders and  all  other  groups  associated  with 
our  maritime  community,  in  order  to  build  a 
liarmonious  merchant  marine.  Such  a  mer- 
chant marine  would  be  second  to  none  in 
the  commercial  world  and  ever  ready  to  as- 


sume its  traditional  role  as  our  fourth  arm  of 
defense.  I  need  not  reiterate  how  often  the 
merchant  marine  has  been  called  upon  in 
the  past  to  keep  and  secure  the  continued 
existence  of  our  American  way  of  life. 

I  appear  before  you  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  an  Independ- 
ent  regulatory  agency,  an  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress, whose  mandate  from  the  Congress  is 
to  administer  the  Shipping  Act.  The  Com- 
mission no  longer  has  promotional  obliga- 
tions toward  the  merchant  marine  per  se. 
but  ,.our  statutory  obUgatlon.  nevertheless 
is  to  insure  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  not  impeded  by  anyone  sub- 
ject to  our  jurisdiction.  On  the  positive  side 
we  have  an  obligation  to  see  to  it  that  our 
superior  American  products  reach  all  of  the 
markets  of  the  world  at  prices  which  are 
competitive  with  those  products  exported  by 
Other  countries. 

However,  we  must  all  agree  that  without 
the  ever-increasing  exportation  of  American 
goods  on  American  ships  our  merchant  ma- 
rine wiU  dwindle.  Consequently,  the  na- 
tional investment  in  American  seamen  wUl 
diminish.  Therefore,  the  aim  of  every  citi- 
zen should  be  to  make  s\ire  that  more  and 
more  of  our  oommodlties  are  siiipped  in  our 
foreign  commerce  on  American-flag  vessels, 
and  a  byproduct  of  your  endeavors  will  surely 
be  an  ever-increasing  American-flag  mer- 
chant marine. 

It  Is  an  unhappy  fact  that  less  tlum  10 
percent  of  American  manufacturing  firms 
export  their  products  to  foreign  markets. 
Recent  innovatlonfl  in  marketing  concepts 
currently  being  developed  by  steamship  com- 
panies and  ports  to  educate  American  manu- 
facturers to  the  fact  that  there  are  presently 
in  existence,  or  can  easily  be  developed  lu- 
crative foreign  markets  awaiting  our  better 
made  products.  I  confidently  expect  that 
the  proper  exploitaUon  of  these  marketing 
concepts  wiU  attract  additional  commodi- 
ties and  an  entire  new  group  of  exporters  to 
engage  in  our  foreign  commerce.  I  sincerely 
believe  tha.t  American-flag  bottoms  wlU  sub- 
stantially participate  in  the  movement  of 
these  additional  cargoes,  and  such  partlcipa- 
tion  by  U.S. -flag  vessels  must  naturally  be 
translated  into  more  Jobs  for  American  sea- 
faring men.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  waste 
if  the  ingenuity  and  efforts  of  all  American 
businessmen  failed  to  insure  an  increased 
participation  In  the  carriage  of  these  cargoes 
aboard  American  vessels.  More  commodities 
are  being  produced  every  day  because  of  su- 
period  American  know-how  and  these  com- 
modities must  be  allowed  to  be  competitive 
in  the  open  markets  of  the  world  eo  that  our 
trade  will  expand.  The  success  of  this  pro- 
gram will  alleviate  a  most  vexing  problem, 
the  outward  flow  of  gold,  and  establish  for 
the  United  States  a  favorable  Ijolance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Other  nations  are  becoming  more  and  more 
competitive  with  us  as  purveyors  to  the 
world.  Because  of  this  we  are  in  a  struggle 
for  commercial  preeminence.  We  must  suc- 
ceed if  we  are  to  insure  a  strong  merchant 
marine  and  yotu"  own  livelihoods,  as  well  as 
a  dynamic  economy. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  strides  made  by 
the  European  Common  Market  and  more 
recently  the  advancements  made  by  the  Japa- 
nese concerning  their  plans  for  an  increased 
merchant  fleet.  This  increasingly  competi- 
tive challenge  is  thus  brought  into  sharper 
focus.  The  Japanese  have  announced  that 
they  will  double  their  merchant  fleet  by  1968 
and  at  that  time  they  will  have  the  capabil- 
ity of  lifting  55  percent  of  their  exports  and 
64  percent  of  their  impOTts.  We  camnot 
allow  our  merchant  marine  to  reach  those 
low  ebbs  that  it  had  in  1916  and  in  the 
late  1930's.  You.  above  all,  realize  the  tre- 
mendous peace-keeping  obligations  this 
country  had  met  throughout  this  century. 
In  a  word,  we  are  the  peacekeepers  of  civili- 
zation  and   this   awesome   task   requires    a 
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strong  American  merchant  marine  particu- 
larly to  support  broad  and  sustained  mis- 
sions. The  contributions  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  are  many  and  have 
been  eloquently  exalted  In  the  annals  of  our 
beloved  country's  history.  The  dominance 
of  American-flag  vessels  In  the  North  Atlantic 
and  throughout  the  world  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury is  a  happy  chapter  in  American  history. 
We  are  all  aware  of  this  historic  role  played 
by  the  merchant  fleet  in  the  First  World 
War.  World  War  II.  and  during  the  Korean 
conflict  In  this  century  alone.  During  World 
War  II  we  suffered  the  Igss  of  5,600  of  our 
seamen  and  7C0  merchant  vessels.  In  the 
event  that  this  Nation  needs  reassurance 
of  its  reliance  upon  a  privately  owned  fleet, 
I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  just  last 
fall  the  largest  peacetime  amphibious  oper- 
ation ever  undertaken  In  Atlantic  waters 
was  held  off  the  coast  of  Spain.  I  refer  to 
Operation  Steel  Pike.  It  involved  more  than 
55.000  men,  and  Implemented  the  use  of  10 
privately  owned  and  operated  merchant  ves- 
sels successfully.  In  fact  Admiral  McCain, 
the  admiral  commanding  this  tremendous 
naval  exercise,  recently  testified  before  a  con- 
gressional committee  that  an  amphibious 
operation  without  the  participation  of  pri- 
vately owned  vessels  could  not  be  success- 
fu:iy'  accomplished.  This  testimony  imme- 
diately raises  the  question  whether  as  a  na- 
tion we  can  afford  to  permit  those  essential 
skills  found  in  our  maritime  callings  to  atro- 
phy. If  there  are  still  any  doubts  as  to  the 
essentiality  of  maintaining  a  strong,  viable 
privately  owned  fleet  employing  American 
seamen,  those  doubts  should  be  dispelled 
when  we  consider  our  important  commercial 
role,  and  as  the  protectors  of  the  free  world. 

We  realize  that  shipbuilding  and  ship 
operating  are  very  expensive  undertakings  in 
our  country,  however,  these  endeavors  are 
very  important  to  our  national  well-being 
and.  In  my  opinion,  our  builders  and  oper- 
ators are  competing  with  their  less  costly 
counterparts  In  foreign  lands  and  in  my 
opinion  they  are  competing  against  less 
valuable  ships  services  whose  nations  have 
more  limited  goals.  Having  momentarily 
touched  on  some  of  the  overall  maritime 
problems.  I  would  now  like  to  address  my- 
self, as  I  did  in  San  Diego  recently  before 
receiving  the  invitation  from  Mr.  Hall  to 
attend  this  convention,  to  the  problems  con- 
fronting American   seamen. 

Tlie  talents  of  our  seamen  mu=t  be  main- 
tained, their  Initiative  must  not  be  J.idcd; 
their  well-being  must  be  preserved.  Amer- 
ican seamen  represent  a  national  Investment 
which  this  coimtry  can  111  afford  to  lose. 
All  too  often  we  hear  of  how  grandly  they 
are  compensated  and  how  lavishly  they  live 
aboard  our  ships.  However,  all  too  often, 
their  compensation  and  working  conditions 
are  compared  with  those  of  their  foreign 
counterparts  and  not  with  that  of  the  whlte- 
or  blue-collar  worker  here  ashore  In  our 
country.  Both  you  and  I  know  only  too 
well  that  American  seamen  po.^sess  special 
skills.  We  all  know  of  the  rigors  of  their 
lives  and  are  all  aware  of  the  economic  op- 
portunities which  are  ever  increasing  and 
are  currently  enjoyed  by  shoreside  workers. 
I.  for  one,  am  delighted  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  publicly  salute  the  American  sea- 
'  men  who  are  not  only  willing  to  but  do.  dny 
in  and  day  out.  serve  our  Nation  by  for- 
going, for  long  periods  of  time,  the  fruits  of 
our  American  high  standard  of  living  en- 
Joyed  by  us  here  at  home.  They  do  not  en- 
Joy  the  companionship  of  their  families  as 
other  shoreside  American  citizens  do.  They 
are  on  call  24  hours  a  day  during  all  types  of 
weather  and  other  hazards  In  the  furtherance 
of  their  occupational  pursuits.  Tlieir  fami- 
lies also  make  these  sacrifices  not  having  the 
man  of  the  hour,e  at  home  to  instruct  and 
give  example  to  the  young  ones  as  they  grow 
up.  And,  I  need  not  remind  you  that  It  Is  no 
longer   lashlonable,    novel,    or   a   delightful 


e.xperlence  to  stroll  along  any  of  the  port 
streets  In  other  lands.  American  seamen  ex- 
posed outside  the  confines  of  their  country 
to  certain  dangers  that  are  unknown  to  us 
here  at  home  and  the  orderly  police  protec- 
tion assured  to  us  is  not  a%'ailable  to  them  in 
other  lands.  They  dally  come  in  contact  with 
not  only  acts  of  God  that  can  be  dangerous, 
climatic  and  other  changes  in  the  elements. 
These  conditions  make  this  life  a  distasteful 
undertaking  to  others.  However,  we  are  for- 
tunate In  having  a  skilled  Itbor  force  that  Is 
imbued  with  a  sense  of  adventure  and  pur- 
pose. The  fact  that  American  seamen  have 
entrusted  to  their  care  daily  vessels  worth 
millions  of  dollars  bespeaks  an  appreciation 
of  their  skills.  To  a  sm.iU  band  of  dedicated 
men  goss  a  debt  of  thanks  for  a  difficult, 
distasteful  job,  expertly  doiie. 
Thank  you.  I 


This   Way   to    Utopia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon 
the  House  wall  consider  the  1965  Hous- 
ing Act,  a  bill  of  highly  dubious  nature 
which  has  t)een  ramrodded  through  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

The  Citizen  newspaper,  serving  the 
southwest  suburban  area  of  Chicago,  in 
an  editorial  on  May  6,  commented  on  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  housing  bill, 
and  I  place  the  editorial  in  the  Record 
to  give  the  Members  an  indication  of  the 
grassroots  analysis  of  the  bill: 

This  Way  to  Utopia 

"Pie  in  the  sky"  is  an  old  description  of 
legislation  purporting  to  bring  raanua  from 
heaven,  via  the  Government. 

If  the  U.S.  Senate's  scheme,  tilled  "Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965." 
becomes  law.  the  pie  will  be  brought  down 
from  the  sky.  and.  to  mix  a  messy  meta- 
phor, the  fat  will  be  iu  the  fire. 

Realtors,  whatever  their  motivation,  have 
expressed  concern,  even  alarm,  over  the  pro- 
posal. Other  citizens  -should  do  likewise,  and 
before  it  is  too  late.  (Tlie  House  is  con- 
sidering an  identical  bill.) 

Unless  we  mifaread  the  language  of  the  bill. 
It  appears  to  be  the  greatest  boondoggle  In 
the  country's  history. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  you  or  I  (had  we  enough  latr- 
ceny  in  our  hearts)  could  purchi\fie  hotising 
at  the  Government's  expenee. 

All  that  we  need  prove  Is  that  wc  (or  our 
S!X<use)  are  62  years  or  older,  or  that  we  have 
been  displaced  by  Government  action,  or 
pliyslcally  handicapped,  or — and  this  takes 
the  cake — that  we  have  betn  occupying  sub- 
standard houiint;. 

The  ground  ruics-  defiBitions  of  what  is 
"subbtmdard"  or  how  much  of  c.n  impedi- 
ment it  takes  to  be  handicapped,  etc. — are 
to  be  laid  down  b>  a  bureaucrat:  the 
administrator.  . 

"Sub.-tandard"  in  the  Caicdgo  slums  would 
be  one  thing;  but  what  woruld  "subbtand.ard'' 
be  In  Western  Sjirings.  Loise  Forest,  or  Scars- 
dale,  N.Y.?  In  some  are. ,3  a  one-b.ith  three- 
bedroom  ranch  house  migbt  be  crus-sly  below 
the  "standard"  set  by  the  more  numerous 
stately  residences  in  a  prestige  ccnitnunity. 
Another  que.^tion  arises:  How  hard  of  hear- 
ing must  an  applicant  be  to  succeed  in  get- 
ting a  grant  on  the  basis  of  physical  handi- 


cap?   We  know  of  amputees  who,  by  dinger- 
application  of  their  skills,  manage  to  ear' 
excellent  incomes.     Would  they  be  eligible 
We  presume  so. 

The  amounts  of  the  grants  to  be  made  un- 
der the  act  are  not  stingy.     The  amount  t' 
be  given,  the  bill  says,  may  not  be  any  mor> 
than   the   amount   that   fair  market   rent; 
costs  of  the  p-operty  in  question  exceeds  one 
fifth  of  the  tenant's  Income.     (The  one-fif 
changes  to  one-fourth  If  the  housing  unit  ; 
occupied  by  a  tenant  with  option  to  buy ) . 

Thus,  for  example,  if  a  handicapped  per 
son  or  an  occupant  of  "substandard'"  hous- 
ing, enjoying  an  income  of  $8,000  a  ye.ar  de- 
sired to  move  Into  a  $200-a-month  (02.40 
a  year)  ap;;rtment  or  house,  the  Governme;. 
would  pay  him  S800.  Should  he  aspire  t 
finer  things,  like  a  S3CK)-a-month  palacio.  th' 
Federal  gift  would  be  a  handsome  $2,000. 

We  are  not  naive  enough  to  think,  how- 
ever, that  you  or  I  might  benefit  In  sue- 
great  measure,  but  we  have  heard  the  Bobb- 
Baker  Bedtime  Stories,  and  the  Billie  S'- 
Estes  Escapades. 

Tliere  Is  much  more  to  the  bill  than  thif^ 
urban  renewal,  community  development  an... 
so  forth.      But   discussion   oif   those   matter.- 
would  take  another  editorial. 

Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof 
sufficient  is  the  evil  hereinabove  mentions, 
to  require  a  quick  death  for  this  bill    (It 
number  Is  S.  1354  in  the  Senate.  H.R.  584' 
In  the  House) . 


Parents  in  at  Least  One  Community  Wan: 
Freedom  of  Choice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  has  been  so  much  publicity  o 
the  civil  richt^  demonstrations  and  th 
demands  of  the  agitators  that  we  hav 
lost  sight  of  some  of  the  freedoms  beir 
talvcn  away  from  the  people.     In  at  lea.^' 
one  community  in  the  Seventh  Distric 
of  Alabama,  the  area  which  I  have  th  - 
honor    to    represent    in   Congress,    botl. 
colored  and  white  parents  are  very  muc'.. 
concerned  with  keeping  their  freedom  o^' 
choice  as  to  where  they  will  send  thei 
children  to  school.    Is  it  not  a  matter  c;' 
justice  that  we  consider  the  rights  an  i 
freedoms  of  these  people  as  well  as  tho."= 
who    demonstrate    in    the    sti-eets    an : 
threaten  to  tear  down  our  countiy  ur - 
less  their  particular  demands  are  met? 

In  Cullman  County  we  have  a  veiy  o! '. 
and  fine  school  for  colored  childrei 
Colony  Hi:;;h  School  is  the  only  Negr  ■ 
school  in  Cullman  County.  It  has  i 
proud  record,  cherished  by  its  faculty, 
student.^,  and  alumni.  The  Feder;  1 
Government  is  demanding  that  th:.< 
school  be  closed  in  order  to  force  Inte- 
gration in  Cullman  County.  The  scho^  1 
board  is  t'-Ting  its  best  to  comply  with  the 
dictatorial  orders  from  Washington,  but 
the  people  most  affected  do  not  want  to 
lose  their  school,  nor  do  they  want  to 
travel  many  miles  to  go  to  an  integrated 
school.  But  the  Washington  czars  who 
demand  jnter~ration  regardless  of  its  co.-^t 
to  the  pride  and  traditions  of  the  people 
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involved  have  no  regard  nor  sensitivity 
for  the  feelings  of  the  people. 

I  say  this  is  wrong.  It  Is  wrong  to  deny 
l^eople  the  freedom  of  choice.  It  is  wrong 
to  take  away  from  the  people  glorious 
traditions  and  the  price  of  generations 
that  has  gone  into  building  a  school  or  a 
community.  This  is  the  trouble  with 
dictatorship.  It  is  probably  more  eflB- 
cient  than  a  democratic  system.  It  may 
be  able  to  make  the  trains  run  on  time 
and  be  the  first  to  get  a  spacecraft  in 
orbit,  but  in  all  its  efficiency  it  tramples 
over  the  people.  In  the  end  the  dictator- 
ship loses  both  its  efficiency  and  the  peo- 
ple lose  all  their  freedoms. 

There  are  those  who,  to  punish  the 
South,  will  take  away  the  freedom  of 
choice  of  our  people  in  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  school.  They  have  not  asked 
how  the  people  felt,  they  do  not  care 
about  the  people.  For  those  who  pride 
themselves  on  being  liberals  and  who,  at 
the  same  time,  have  so  little  feeling  for 
people  as  people,  I  call  attention  to  two 
articles  which  appeared  In  the  Cullman 
Times,  Cullman,  Ala.,  concerning  the 
Colony  High  School.  You  will  note  in 
the  article,  "Our  Views  on  Integration," 
the  colored  students  of  the  senior  class 
make  an  eloquent  plea  for  continuation 
of  their  school.  Please,  you  who  would 
dictate  to  the  South,  consider  the  feel- 
ings of  our  people  of  both  races. 

The  articles  follow : 
Colony  Ptjpils  To  Attend  School  at  Hanck- 
vn,LE  High  This  Next  Year 
(By  Marc  Miller) 

A  plan  to  desegregate  four  grades  at  Hance- 
vUle  High  School  this  fall  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
Cullman  County  Commission  on  Education. 

The  plan,  calling  for  the  consolidation  of 
Colony  High  School  with  HancevUle,  was 
submitted  last  week. 

Parents  and  school  officials  of  both  com- 
munities already  have  been  informed  of  the 
plans,  according  to  School  Superintendent 
Earl  York.  York  said  the  plan,  drawn  up 
by  the  county  board,  "is  In  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  children  and  the  school  sys- 
tem." 

However,  York  told  the  Times  yesterday  he 
and  the  board  are  still  probing  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  freedom  of  choice  plan  rather  than 
follow  the  plan  they  have  submitted  for  ap- 
proval. He  said  they  will  meet  with  Federal 
authorities  to  determine  if  they  would  ap- 
prove a  freedom  of  choice  plan  for  his  coun- 
ty, at  least  for  the  coming  school  year. 

While  the  plan  which  already  has  been  sub- 
mitted will  requu-e  the  attendance  of  the 
Negro  students  an  HancevUle  High  School, 
the  freedom  of  choice  plan  woiUd  allow  the 
Negro  students  a  choice  of  attending  classes 
either  at  their  present  school  or  at  Hance- 
vUle. 

Complete  desegregation  of  local  schools 
must  be  done  by  1967. 

At  stake  Is  $700,000  in  Federal  money 
which  will  come  to  the  local  system  provided 
they  meet  Federal  laws  pertaining  to  racial 
discrimination  within  the  school  system.  In 
order  to  get  their  allocation  of  Federal  money 
for  the  coming  school  year,  the  local  system 
must  desegregate,  York  said. 

The  county  plan  also  calls  for  the  assign- 
ment of  school  personnel  without  regard  to 
race  color  or  nationality.  Regular  inservice 
training  for  various  schoolworkers  also  will 
be  conducted  on  a  desegregated  basis  this 
summer. 

York  said  a  a  majority  of  the  parents  at- 
tending a  PTA  meeting  at  HancevtUe  Thurs- 
day night  approved  the  board's  action  and 
accepted  their  plan  to  desegregate.  However, 
a  letter  following  this  article  from  the  Colony 


senior  class,  objects  to  the  move,  sayhig  they 
had  rather  have  improved  facilities  in  the 
Colony  community  and  allow  white  students 
of  the  area  attend  classes  at  their  school. 

York  said  parents  in  the  Negro  community 
reluctantly  accepted  the  plan  submitted  by 
the  board  rather  than  to  send  1st,  7th,  and 
12th  graders  to  HancevUle  by  bus.  They  said 
they  had  rather  have  the  older  students 
transported  to  HancevUle  rather  than  the 
younger  students. 

Although  the  plan  has  been  submitted  for 
approval,  it  is  not  effective  untU  it  is  ap- 
proved by  the  State  and  Federal  authorities. 

Federal  funds  involved  in  the  issue  in- 
clude those  for  vocational  agricultvu-e  and 
home  economic  programs.  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  reimbiu-sement  of  lunchroom 
and  free  commodity  programs  which  enable 
the  schools  to  feed  students  at  a  low  rate. 

If  the  plan  Is  approved,  students  in  the 
9th,  lOth,  11th.  and  12th  grades  at  Colony 
School  will  attend  classes  at  HancevUle  be- 
ginning In  September.  Elementary  school 
students  will,  under  the  proposed  plan,  be 
given  a  choice  to  attend  classes  in  the  Colony 
School  or  attend  classes  at  any  other  school 
In  the  county  system.  Students  in  all  other 
areas  of  the  covuity  will  be  required  to  at- 
tend the  school  within  their  immediate  vicin- 
ity. 

TTie  following  is  the  entire  plans  submitted 
by  the  Cotmty  Commission  on  Education: 

Cullman  County,  Ala.,  is  divided  into  17 
school  districts.  Six  of  these  schools  have 
grades  1  through  12,  eight  have  grades  1 
through  9,  one  has  grades  1  through  7,  and 
two  have  grades  1  through  6. 

Colony  School,  with  grades  1  thorugh  12,  is 
the  only  Negro  school  in  Cullman  County. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  a 
colony  of  negroes  located  in  the  southwest 
part  of  the  county  and  this  school  was  estab- 
lished for  their  convenience.  This  school  is 
located  about  12  miles  from  HancevUle  High 
School  and  about  18  miles  from  Cold  Spring 
High  School. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cullman  Countv  Com- 
mission on  Education,  held  on  May  11,  1965, 
the  following  plan  for  desegregation  was 
adopted : 

1.  The  high  school  grades,  9  through  12  in 
Colony  School  will  be  consolidated  with 
HancevUle  High  School,  beginning  with  the 
1965-66  school  term.  It  is  the  thinking  of 
the  commission  on  education  that  these  stu- 
dents woiUd  have  access  to  better  equipment 
in  home  economics,  agrlciUture,  advanced 
mathematics,  language,  and  science  than 
could  be  offered  at  Colony.  Credits  toward 
graduation  from  high  school  are  earned  in 
the  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  grades.  By  mov- 
ing these  four  grades  to  an  accredited  high 
school,  the  students  would  have  more  en- 
couragement to  continue  in  school  and  there 
would  be  fewer  dropouts. 

2.  The  principals  of  lx)th  Colony  and 
HancevUle  Schools  will  be  notified  of  the 
consolidation  prior  to  the  end  of  the  1964-65 
school  year. 

3.  The  parents  of  children  in  the  Colony 
School  District  will  be  given  written  notice 
that  grades  nine  through  twelve  will  be  con- 
solidated with  HancevUle  School,  beginning 
with  the  1965-66  school  year.  Notice  will 
also  be  given  through  the  radio,  newspapers, 
and  by  personal  contacts. 

4.  There  will  be  no  discrimination  what- 
soever because  of  race,  color,  or  national  ori- 
gin as  to  room  assignment,  use  of  facilities  of 
the  school,  use  of  materials,  participation  in 
the  lunch  program,  band,  clubs,  etc. 

5.  Tlie  students  from  Colony  district  will 
ride  the  school  buses,  as  do  all  other  children, 
and  there  will  be  no  discrimination  whatso- 
ever in  the  transportation  service. 

6.  Notice  will  be  given  in  the  local  news- 
paper and  by  written  statements  that  regis- 
tration for  the  1965-66  school  year  wil!  be 
held  during  the  week  of  May  17  through  21. 
For  the  convenience  of  the  students  in  Co- 
lony   School,    the    principal    of    Han'^evlUe 


School,  or  his  representative  will  go  to  Colony 
to  register  the  students  for  enrollment  in  the 
HancevUle  School  for  1965-66. 

7.  Because  of  the  geographic  locality,  etc., 
grades  one  through  eight  wlU  continue  to  be 
taught  at  Colony  School.  All  parents  in  Co- 
lony School  district  will  be  given  the  free- 
dom of  choice  however,  to  send  their  children 
in  these  grades  to  any  school  In  the  countv. 
The  children  are  to  ride  the  buses  which  are 
scheduled  to  transp>ort  children  In  the  dis- 
trict. Some  buses  are  routed  to  HancevUle 
and  some  to  Cold  Springs.  There  will  be  no 
discrimination  in  the  transportation  service 
to  the  chUdren  in  the  Colony  district. 

8.  Assignment  of  personnel  at  all  levels  and 
to  all  positions  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  or  national  origin.  Beginning 
with  the  1965-66  school  year  the  Inservice 
training  programs  will  Include  all  teachers, 
bxis  drivers,  lunchroom  employees,  etc., 
reardless  of  race  color,  or  national  origin. 

9.  All  children  residing  in  other  districts 
in  the  county  will  attend  the  established 
school  for  the  particular  district. 


OuK  VtEws  ON  Integration 
Colony  High  School  is  the  only  Negro 
school  in  CuUman  County,  therefore,  de- 
segregation will  either  move  it  from  the  com- 
munity completely  or  leave  it  a  junior  high. 
If  desegregation  moves  our  school  It  will  have 
taken  our  heart. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  says  that  we 
must  desegregate,  we  feel  that  for  all  con- 
cerned It  would  be  tetter  to  Integrate  Colony 
than  for  us  to  go  to  any  other  school  through- 
out the  county.  We  would  stirely  welcome 
other  students  and  teachers  wholeheartedly. 
We  realize  we  would  have  to  have  a  new 
school,  additional  teachers  and  equipment, 
but  we  feel  that  we  could  welcome  others 
better  than  we  woiUd  be  welcomed. 

By  integrating  grades  1  to  12  It  would  give 
aU  students  the  opportunity  to  show  the 
abilities  they  possess  such  as  sports,  choir, 
band,  and  dramatics.  Due  to  insufficient 
transportation,  we  would  be  unable  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  activities  after  school  hours. 
For  the  same  reason  we  could  not  attend  any 
of  the  social  actlviues  held  after  school 
hours. 

We  will  extend  a  great  welcome  to  any 
other  teachers  that  may  come  to  our  school 
for  we  know  that  they  wUl  help  us  to  the  best 
of  their  abilities  to  further  our  education 
We  will  treat  them  with  dignity  and  respect 
and  make  them  feel  completely  at  home. 

We  feel  that  if  a  new  school  is  built  here 
our  community  wiU  grow  and  wUl  promote 
better  relationship.  If  we  develop  better 
relations  with  each  other,  it  will  solve  any 
future  problems.  Better  relations  now  will 
produce  better  citizens  In  the  future. 

A  deep  and  great  plea  goes  out  from  us  and 
our  community  which  says,  "Please  dont 
take  our  heart." 

Ethel  L.  Malcolm. 

gwendoltn  c.  johnson. 

Odis  L.  Minnitt. 

Albeht  W.  Twrn-T. 

WnxEE  J.  Twrm-, 
The  Senior  Class.  Colony  High  School. 

(From   the   Cullman    (Ala.)    Times    Mav   23 

1965) 

Cullman  County  Board  of  Education  Issues 

School  Desegregation  Statement 

Whereas  it  appears  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration is  determined  to  force  integration  on 
the  people  of  CuUman  Countv  even  though 
it  Is  repugnant  to  both  r.ices",  the  board  of 
education  feels  that  the  people  are  entitled  to 
know  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the  De- 
t^r.rtment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

The  board  sent  to  the  HEW  a  pledge  not 
•>  discriminate  against  any  race  and  told  of 
pl.Tns  to  construct  a  new  Colony  School.  It 
being  the  desire  of  our  colored  citizens  that 
they  be  allowed  to  go  to  school  in  their  own 
community,  they  feel  this  would  be  best  for 
t!i.7m  and  our  county. 
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This  plan  was  rejected  by  the  Tederal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  trustees  and  principal  of  Colony  School 
stated  they  will  go  any  place,  any  time,  before 
any  Federal  Judge.  Attorney  General,  or 
Governor  with  a  petition  signed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Colony  asking  that  their  school 
be  left  as  is. 

We  feel  all  citizens  of  our  county  should  be 
gratified  for  this  very  wise  feeling  among 
our  colored  citizens.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  Informed  of  the  desire  of  our 
colored  and  white  citizens  to  attend  their 
own  schools  in  their  own  communities. 

We  have  been  Informed  by  the  said  Fed- 
eral officials  that  If  the  colored  children  are 
not  willing  to  go  to  a  school  other  than  Col- 
ony School,  then  we  had  better  get  them  In 
the  notion. 

The  desegregation  plan  drawn  up  by  the 
Cullman  County  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation was  according  to  the  dictates  of  the 
Federal  Government.  We  believe  such  Fed- 
eral power  Is  tearing  down  the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  Nation.  Freedom  has  suffered 
and  America  can  truly  bow  their  head  In 
shame.  The  liberty  that  was  bought  by 
the  blood  of  our  loved  ones  and  friends  Is 
now  Issued  to  us  according  to  the  whims 
and  desires  of  power  hungry  men  in  Wash- 
ington. 

We  believe  the  people  of  our  county 
should  know  that  the  money  from  our  sweat 
and  hardship,  taken  in  Federal  taxes,  is  now 
being  used  as  a  club  over  our  heads.  These 
Federal  officials  know  that  If  they  withhold 
the  $700,000  In  Federal  funds  from  this 
county,  the  schools  cannot  operate  this  fall. 
Yet,  this  is  our  money.  We  heartily  recom- 
mend that  more  thought  be  given  to  local 
aid  to  our  school  systems  and  less  crying  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  which  carries  with 
it  the  brute  force  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

We  hope  this  is  a  les-'ion  to  all  who  have 
continually  pushed  for  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. Those  of  our  representatives  in  Con- 
gress who  In  the  past  have  deceived  them- 
selves by  fighting  integration  In  the  Halls  of 
Congress  and  at  the  same  time  pushed  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  have,  through  this 
Federal  aid,  given  us  integration  Just  as  much 
as  if  they  had  voted  for  it  in  Congress.  May 
all  bow  their  heads  In  shame  at  this  lack 
of  foresight  In  the  falltu-e  to  see  the  true 
design  and  danger  of  Federal  aid  and  an  un- 
controlled Federal  Government. 

The  board  of  education  and  superin- 
tendent have  toured  the  comity  and  are 
aw^are  of  the  destitute  needs  of  our  schools 
and  feel  that  we  all  must  search  for  pro- 
gressive plans  to  iniprove  our  schools.  We 
cannot  do  less  for  our  children.  We  pledge 
our  dedication  to  this  cause  and  at  the  same 
time  we  pledge  our  continued  efforts  to  resist 
this  tyranny  and  force  from  Washington  and 
we  ask  that  In  prayer  of  God,  we  all  humbly 
beg  that  He  will  guide  us  through  this  situa- 
tion, provide  las  a  way  that  liberty  may  be 
restored  and  that  He  will  give  us  God-fear- 
ing men  as  leaders  of  our  Nation. 

Passed  unanimously  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, this  the  21st  day  of  M.iy  1965. 

HoYT  Perdue. 

Chairman. 


Ellis  Island  a  National  Histoiic  Site 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ellis  Is- 
land for  decades  was  the  gatev.ay  to 
America  for  millions  of  immigrants.     I 


applaud  the  Presidential  proclamation 
that  makes  this  legendary  island  a  na- 
tional historic  site,  as  I  do  the  conversion 
of  the  nearby  Jersey  City  waterfront  to 
a  recreation  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  would  like  to  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  May  13,  1965,  edition 
of  the  New  York  World- Telegram  and 
Sun: 

A  Gateway  Re-meStIbered 

If  all  the  wild  ideas  on  what  to  do  with 
Ellis  Island  had  ever  been  put  together, 
their  weight  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
sink  the  island. 

Fortunately,  Ellis  stu-vived  intact — and 
now,  by  Presidential  proclamation,  has  been 
designated  a  national  historic  site.  Officially 
made  a  part  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  National 
Monument  in  New  York  Harbor,  Ellis  Island 
will  be  Improved  and  beautified  to  commemo- 
rate its  historic  and  symbolic  role  as  gateway 
to  16  million  immigrants. 

P\irther  improvement  in  the  vicinity  was 
announced  by  President  Johnson.  A  Job 
Corps  conservation  center  will  convert  a 
blighted  section  of  Jersey  City  waterfront 
opposite  Ellis  and  Liberty  Islands  Into  a 
500-acre  recreation  area. 

Score  two  victories  for  enlightened,  fore- 
sighted  conservation  of  valuable  public  as- 
sets thnt  might  have  been  loet. 


Can   Goyernment  Guarantee   Prosperity? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPaE.SENT.A.TIVES 

Tuesday,  June  I.  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
present  and  continued  prosperity  tends 
to  lull  us  to  sleep  with  the  idea  that  a 
depression  can  never  happen  asain  and 
that  the  Government,  by  juggling  taxes 
and  with  grants  and  the  spending  of 
money  can  regulate  our  economy. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Tyson,  chairman  of  the 
Tax  Foundation,  atid  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  U.S.  Steel  Corp.,  has 
just  prepared  a  paper  entitled  "Can  Gov- 
ernment Guarantee  Piofperity?"  which 
is  worthy  of  the  study  of  every  Coneress- 
man. 

Also  along  the  same  lines  Constantine 
Brown  had  an  article  published  In  the 
Washington  Star  on  May  29. 

Both  articles  follow: 

REALrriES   Mat    End    U.S.    Optimism 
(By    Constantino    Brown) 

Political  "Coueism"  has  tecome  a  must  in 
Washington,  since  it  is  so  essential  to  keep 
up  the  optimism  of  tiie  AQacrlcan  people  at 
a  time  when  our  domestic  and  International 

problems   are   becuuiing  so  difficult. 

A  realization  on  the  part  of  our  people 
of  the  essential  dangers  we  are  facing  might 
create  c\n  unpleasant  fcimation;  even  the 
apathetic  Congre.=s  miglit  w^vke  up  iuxd  begin 
to  chcci;  wh.it  the  appointed  officials  are 
duing.  The  soinn'ileiit  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives en  key  committees  snch  as  .'Vrmed 
Servicer  and  Appropri;itions  might  adopt 
more  thnn  tiieir  iiorfitnt'tory  exninin.ition  of 
the  legisU'.tion  pre;  cntcd  tllem  by  Secretaries 
McNiiniara    and   Rusk. 

Congressmen  usually  are  awakened  when 
they  receive  a  nia.v;  of  communications  from 
the  electorate.  These  days,  otitslde  the  pres- 
s.ires  from  certain  org-uiized  groi^ps  that  are 


easily  detected,  the  legislators  are  left  on 
their  own — to  think  how  they  wUl  be  re- 
elected in  the  coming  years. 

The  American  people  see  only  great  proe 
perity,  and  a  life  of  leisure  throtigh  the 
Great  Society,  ahead  of  them.  The  stock 
market  Is  booming;  employment  Is  satis- 
factory; income  from  wages  and  salaries  i= 
steadily  Increasing;  business  Is  prospering 
Anybody  can  buy  anything  at  10  percen' 
down  or  even  less,  with  the  balance  over  :• 
lifetime.  Wliy  worry  about  such  trifles  a. 
meeting  Installments  when  one  Is  siure  o; 
his  job  and  next  year  will  earn  more? 

Thoughts  as  to  what  may  happen  If  the 
present  prosperity  cycle  is  halted  by  circum- 
stances outside  the  controlling  power  of  the 
Government   are   being   lightly  dismissed. 

The  belief  is  strong  that  we  shall  meet  the 
millennium  in  the  course  of  the  years  If  wc 
press  the  present  war  on  poverty.  Ignorance 
and  disease.  It  must  not  be  shaken  by  such 
trivia  as  our  involvements  In  Asia  and  to  p. 
smaller  degree  in  Latin  America.  America 
the  Beautiful  is  no  longer  a  song — it  i> 
becoming  a  reality  on  orders  from  the  White 
House  and  by  congressional  legislation. 

Yet  there  are  many  who  are  worrying 
about  these  trivia.  Unquestionably  wr 
are  the  richest  if  not  the  most  powerfu: 
Nation  In  the  world.  But  our  worldwide 
Involvements  are  unprecedented.  Tlie 
friendships  and  alliances  we  have  establishec 
since  World  War  II  are  doubtftil  at  beet. 

The  Pentagon  released  last  week  the  in- 
formation that  by  the  end  of  July  we  shal' 
have  about  70,000  American  combat  troops  ii 
South  Vietnam.  What  Is  not  being  spellec; 
out  is  that  we  shall  need  at  least  twice  tha' 
number  by  the  end  of  the  year  If  we  wan- 
to  continue  our  presence  in  that  area. 

The  optimistic  reports  from  Saigon  tha- 
we  are  close  to  having  a  stable  Governmeir 
there  and  that  the  South  Vietnamese  force- 
now  are  in  a  fighting  mood  are  more  fictloi 
than  reality.  The  fact  is  that  the  presen- 
civilian  administration  Is  shaky  and  miath' 
be  overthrown  as  were  its  predecessors.  The 
Saigon  forces  are  fighting  only  sporadically 

To  gain  stability  In  that  area  we  mus" 
have  a  crttshing  victory  over  the  Vletcone 
So  far  we  have  had  only  paper  ones.  Despif 
the  dally  airstrlkes  by  our  land-  and  car- 
rier-based planes,  the  North  Vietnamese  con  ■ 
tinue  to  move  troops  and  supplies  to  th> 
south.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  Mao  Tse-tung  ar' 
as  defiant  and  as  sure  of  victory  as  ever. 

The  Russians,  on  whom  a  number  of  ad- 
visers of  President  Johnson  pin  their  hoper. 
give    no    indication    that    they    will    confint 
themselves  to  cheering  for  their  fellow  Com- 
munists from  the  sideline  If  It  comes  to  .• 
showdown  between  Washington  and  Peiplne 
Quite  the  contrary:  In  all  the  utterances  o 
their  leaders,  including  Party  Boss  Brezhnc 
and  Premier  Kosygtn,  who  reflect  the  deci 
sions  of  the  military,  they  demand  that  t\' 
get  out  of  Vietnam  if  we  want  to  avoid  aii 
other  world  war.    There  may  be  some  propr. 
ganda    in    their   assertion   of   another   wor:  ' 
war,  but  this  does  not  jttstify  the  estimate 
of    the    Washington    Kremliuologists    thr- 
eventually    we   shall   find   the   Soviet   Unio; 
neutral  since  the  Kremlin  Is  deathly  afrai' 
of  the  Chinese.    Neither  does  the  coiatinr.c 
arrival     of     Russian     sophisticated     weapo! 
(and  of  skilled  Russian  personnel)  in  Nort: 
Vietnam  by  way  of  Haiphong. 

There  is  no  point  in  underestimating  th- 
Intelligence    of    the    Chinese    leaders.      The 
are  aware  that  a  war  with  the  United  Suite 
would  be  devastatingly  destructive  to  then. 
But  they  feel  that  we  will  not  push  thin;.  ■ 
that    far    because    America    is    alone.      The 
know  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  on  the- 
side,  if  not  military   (the  Red  general  st.Tr 
prefers  not  to  become  involved  In  a  mai(  .- 
shooting  war)    at  least  politically:   they  se-. 
our  French   ally   adopting  a  policy  that   ii 
fact  supports  their  policies.    And  they  knc.^ 
that    Britain,    despite    her   special    relatioi.i 
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with  the  United  States,  will  remain  on  the 
sidelines  If  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
she  no  longer  has  the  wherewithal  to  fight. 

It  Is  impleasant  to  be  a  Cassandra.  But 
the  actual  realities,  the  real  facts  of  life,  can- 
not be  hidden  for  long  by  Coueism  without 
liurting  the  patient. 


C.^N  Government  Gt'.\RANTEE  Prosperitt? 

(By  Robert  C.  Tyson,  chairman. 

Tax  Foundation) 

Relaxing  In  a  period  of  unprecedented 
prosperity,  many  Americans  appear  to  ac- 
cept the  idea  that  their  economic  worries 
are  mostly  a  thing  of  the  past,  that  Govern- 
ment will  insure  permanent  boom  condi- 
tions with  a  new  kind  of  modern  economics 
based  largely  on  adjusting  Federal  taxes  and 
expenditures  at  will  to  create  prosperity. 

But  let's  stop  and  think  for  a  minute. 
Are  we  really  at  the  front  door  to  the  mll- 
lenniiun?  Some  people — and  I  am  one  of 
them — have  been  having  some  second 
thoughts  about  the  Inevitability  of  perma- 
nent prosperity.  In  a  very  real  sense,  as  a 
Nation,  our  forward  momentum  Is  by  no 
means  assured.  We  do  not  face  up  to  cer- 
tain critical  slttiations;  we  appear  to  lack 
the  discipline  to  deal  with  several  major 
national  problems  of  the  utmost  gravity. 

For  example,  we  have  drifted  into  a 
dangerous  situation  with  regard  to  om-  Inter- 
national balance  of  payments.  Every  Jan- 
uary now,  it  seems,  we  make  hopeful  plans 
to  solve  the  pajonents  problem  and  halt 
the  gold  outflow.  Every  January,  we  hear, 
"This  Is  the  year  we  will  Uck  It."  And,  as 
year  follows  year,  the  payments  problem 
stays  with  us — the  smaller  pa3Tnents  deficit 
projected  In  January  somehow  swells  by  the 
year's  end.  Each  "solution"  weakens  our 
position.  We  pass  an  Interest  equalization 
tax  in  direct  contravention  of  traditional 
U.S.  policy  on  international  trade  and  invest- 
ment. That  doesn't  quite  do  the  job  so  we 
try  to  extend  its  effect  to  cover  more  inter- 
national business  transactions.  We  remove 
the  gold  backing  from  reserve  deposits  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

In  the  latest  step,  businessmen  and  bank- 
ers are  entreated  to  lunit  stringently  any 
business  that  supposedly  hurts  our  pay- 
ments position,  however  profitable  that 
business  would  have  been,  and  however  help- 
ful It  would  have  been  to  otir  long-run 
pajTnents  position. 

I  suggest  that  such  drifting  can  well  lead 
to  a  fiight  from  the  dollar  and  perhaps  to 
eventual  devaluation,  with  all  that  entails. 

Similarly,  in  the  area  of  taxation  and 
fiscal  policy,  we  find  further  evidence  of  fail- 
ure to  exercise  proper  discipline  in  dealing 
with    the    financial    affairs    of    government. 

It  was  3  years  ago  when  the  late  President 
Kennedy  promised  reform  of  the  Federal 
tax  structure.  Two  years  ago,  he  presented 
to  Congress  a  plan  in  which  extensive  in- 
come tax  reductions  were  balanced  off  in 
part  by  tightening  up  what  were  called  loop- 
holes in  the  tax  system. 

The  tax  cut,  as  it  was  finally  worked  out. 
was  propounded  on  the  basis  that  it  would 
encourage  economic  expansion  and  redtice 
unemployment.  There  is  no  doubt  the  econ- 
omy received  a  shot  in  the  arm  last  year, 

which  has  couti:iued  into  this  year,  as  bil- 
lions of  new  dollars  have  poured  into  the 
private  spending  stream.  But  imemploy- 
ment  near  the  5  percent  level  persists  and 
the  lonq-range  effect*  of  additional  huge 
Federal  deficits  are  iiot  clear. 

LONG-P.ANGF     NTEDS    IN     THE     T.\X     .STKrCTHRE 
REQUIRE    ATTENTION 

To  be  sure,  we  can  all  be  grateful  that  the 
heavy  burden  of  Federal  taxation  w;is  eased 
somewhat,  but  we  would  do  well  to  look  be- 
yond the  Immediate  effects.  What  If  the 
economy  slows  down  again,  as  some  are  pre- 
dicting it  will?    Does  that  mean  another  big 


Income  tax  cut?  Already,  to  help  maintain 
economic  expansion,  the  administration  has 
proposed  a  $1.75  billion  cut  In  excise  taxes. 
The  excises  should,  of  cotirse,  have  been  cut 
long  ago;  they  are  Irrational  In  scope  and  In 
rates;  they  were  Increased  In  wartime  to  re- 
strain consumption  and  thus  no  longer  fit 
our  current  situation.  These  considerations, 
however,  apparently  are  secondary:  the  pro- 
posed cut  in  excises  has  been  Identified  as 
part  of  a  program  to  stimulate  further  an 
already  highly  stimulated  economy — a  pro- 
gram that  also  embraces  increased  social  se- 
ctuity  benefits  as  well  as  a  substantial  In- 
crease in  new  or  expanded  domestic  spending 
progrp.ms. 

Long-range  needs  in  the  tax  structvu-e  re- 
quire more  attention.  For  example,  as  finally 
p.ossed  by  Congress  last  year,  the  Income  tax 
reduction  attempted  to  benefit  tlie  lower  In- 
come brackets  heavily.  But  part  of  the  origi- 
nal goal  was  to  Increase  Incentives  to  Invest 
and  thus  encourage  economic  expansion. 
However,  even  the  relatively  lesser  reduction 
in  rates  in  the  middle  and  upper  brackets  of 
the  individual  Income  tax  was  partly  coun- 
terbalanced by  substantial  changes  in  previ- 
ously allowed  tax  deductions  and  exclusions. 
This  pattern  certain  was  not  designed  to 
Increase  Job-creating  investment.  Indeed. 
the  effective  degree  of  progression  in  the  in- 
come tax  rates  was  actually  increased  and 
not.  as  commonly  believed,  reduced,  thereby 
further  diminishing  relatively,  the  incentives 
to  work  and  Invest. 

So  far  as  the  corporate  Income  tax  was  con- 
cerned, few  people  realize  that  corporations 
would  be  better  off  today  from  a  Federal  tax 
standpoint  if  Congress  had  taken  no  t-ax  ac- 
tion last  year,  for  the  corporate  income  tax 
rate  was  scheduled  to  drop  automatically  to 
the  pre-Korean  rate  of  47  percent  last  July. 
Instead,  corporations  got  a  cut  to  50  percent 
last  year,  and  to  48  percent  this  year,  but 
with  a  speedup  In  tax  payments  eliminating 
the  cash  benefit  of  the  tax  cut  for  up  to  7 
jears. 

URGED     ANNUAL      a-PKT.CE.NT     T.\X      CUT      fNTIL 
CORPORATE     RATE     HIT     3  0     PERCENT 

To  me  it  is  incredible  that,  with  tax  policy 
ostensibly  designed  to  encourage  economic 
growth,  corporations  in  this  country  con- 
tinue to  be  taxed  at  more  than  twice  the  level 
In  the  late  1930's.  These  corporations  pro 
duce  the  bulk  of  the  country's  total  output, 
provide  most  of  the  Jobs,  and  account  for  a 
major  part  of  our  economic  progress.  Corpo- 
rations accounted  for  three-fifths  of  tlie  In- 
come originating  In  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  in  1963,  and  we  continue  to  hobble 
them  with  high  taxes  not  only  at  the  Federal 
level,  but  in  the  States  and  localities  as  well. 

We  didn't  really  "think"  our  way  into  this 
kind  of  tax  system:  we  drifted  into  it.  be- 
ginning with  the  blind  antlbusincss  attitudes 
of  the  1930's.  Despite  some  Improvements  in 
the  tax  acts  of  1962  and  1964  and  the  de- 
sirable changes  in  depreciation  practices, 
we  have  not  exercised  the  fiscal  discipline  to 
remedy  our  basic  error  of  putting  an  exces- 
sive burden  of  taxes  on  business. 

My  esteemed  predecessor  at  the  Tftx  Foun- 
dation, tlie  late  Roswell  Magill.  spent  a  good 
deal  of  his  life  working  to  reform  the  Federal 
tax  structure.  His  view  was  that  if  we  re- 
moved tax  obstacles,  private  enterprise  would 
do  the  job  of  econnmic  expansion  the  Nation 
needs  to  provide  jobs  and  improve  the  stand- 
ard of  living  even  further. 

I  commend  to  yc-ii  the  last  report  of  the 
M;:glll  Committee  on  Federal  Tnx  Policy  In 
October  19C3.  For  if  we  do  "think"  our  way 
to  a  proprr  Federal  tax  structure,  we  will 
recognize  thr.t  a  gre.it  unplumhed  area  for 
growth  lie.=;  in  reduction  and  reform  of  the 
corporate  income  tax.  The  Magill  commit- 
tee called  for  a  2-perccnt  cut  in  corporate 
Income  tax  rates  every  year  until  the  rat« 
reaches  30  percent. 


DISCIPLIJ<n:  NEEDED  TO  RELATE   SPENDING.   TAXES. 
AND   DEBT 

To  me,  this  Is  not  a  businessman's  "pie- 
in-the-sky"  but  a  concrete  plan  to  let  busi- 
ness and  industry  do  what  they  must  do  to 
Insure  the  future  prosperity  of  America. 
The  principal  fiscal  merit  of  this  Idea  Is  that 
It  looks  ahead  to  a  long-range,  better  tax 
structure  In  which  all  cur  eggs  are  not  in 
the  same  Income  tax  basket.  If  more  reve- 
nue is  needed  In  the  future,  there  are  types 
of  nonincome  taxation  which  would  add 
greater  balance  and  eliminate  some  disad- 
vantages from  our  present  tax  system.  Quite 
a  few  economists  are  showing  considerable 
Interest,  for  example.  In  the  value-added 
tax. 

Nor  can  we  Ignore  the  spending  side  of 
the  Federal  budget.  In  our  new  fiscal  eco- 
nomics, taxes,  spending  and  debt  are  seldom 
considered  together.  Putting  these  elements 
into  separate  mental  compartments  makes  It 
possible  to  Ignore  even  the  recent  theory 
of  many  economists  that  "the  budget  should 
be  balanced  over  the  business  cycle." 

It  was  only  2  years  ago  that  the  pro- 
posed Federal  Income  tax  cut  nearly  foun- 
dered because  it  was  to  be  accompanied  bv 
a  record  $98.8  billion  budget.  President 
Johnson  rescued  the  tax  cut  last  year  by 
projecting  an  Image  of  economy  and  fiscal 
prudence.  Congress  echoed  this  view.  In 
fact,  la  passing  the  tax  cut  bill.  Congress 
urged  in  the  preamble  that  any  revenue 
growth  be  used  first  to  eliminate  the  deficits 
and  reduce  the  public  debt. 

The  budget  situation  has  changed  In  1965. 
Anyone  who  studies  the  fiscal  1966  budget 
carefully  will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Federal  expenditures  will  rise  rapidly. 
This  applies  not  only  to  the  so-called  $100 
billion  barrier  in  the  administrative  budget: 
the  significance  of  this  total  seems  more  po- 
litical than  fiscal  or  economic.  Already 
Federal  expenditures  in  fiscal  1966  in  the  cash 
budget,  which  Includes  payments  from  trust 
funds,  are  projected  at  $127  billion,  not  $100 
billion. 

Without  the  discipline  needed  to  relate 
spending,  taxes  and  debt,  there  is  little  to 
prevent  administrative  budgets  totaling  far 
in  excess  of  $100  billion.  The  situation  Is 
further  complicated  by  steady  increases  In 
State-local  spending,  at  a  rate  now  surpassing 
the  Federal  increases.  Tot.^l  Federal.  Stale, 
and  local  spending  now  approaches  $200  bil- 
lion, or  an  average  burden  of  some  $1,000  on 
each  man.  woman,  and  child  in  America. 

One  of  the  major  fiscal  disciplines,  now 
honored  in  absentia,  is  to  look  beyond  the 
immediate  budpet  to  what  lies  ahead.  The 
Federal  Government's  new  administrative 
budget  of  S99.7  billion  calls  for  an  Increase 
of  something  over  $2  billion  In  the  year 
ahead,  but  new  spending  authority  totaling 
some  $11  billion  more  than  the  amount 
Congress  approved  last  year  Is  requested. 

This  Indicates  that  the  potential  additional 
revenues  from  economic  growth — some  econ- 
omists calculate  these  at  about  $6  billion  a 
year  currently — are  in  effect  being  earmarked 
In  advance  for  new  programs.  In  the  Federal 
budget  for  1966.  budget  balance  receives  only 
passing  mention.  The  target  date  for  budget 
balance,  once  1967,  has  now  been  set  back 

to  1968. 

WE    HAVE  CONE   TOO  FAR  IN  PILING  UP 
FEDERAL     DEnCITS 

Rigid  budget  balance  every  year  is  not  the 
consideration  here;  obviously  Uiere  are 
years  when  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  try  to 
balance  a  Federal  budget.  But  it  may  not 
be  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  we  have  gone 
too  f.ar  in  the  past  5  years  by  piling  up 
cumulative  Federal  budget  deficits,  pregnant 
with  Inflation,  of  over  $30  billion. 

This  trend  leads,  moreover,  to  a  larger  and 
larger  role  for  Government  and  further  lim- 
itations on   the  private   sector.     Already  It 
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is  being  argued  by  some  that  the  only  way 
t.o  solve  the  balance-of-payments  problems 
Is  by  imposing  more  controls.  And  If  there 
Is  a  miscalculation  somewhere  In  the  new 
fiscal  economics,  if  employment  cost  in- 
creases outstrip  productivity.  If  instead  of 
permanent  boom  we  have  rapid  Inflation  and 
dangers  of  collapse,  it  is  being  intimated  by 
some  that  we  may  need  to  revive  the  war- 
time controls  over  prices  and  wages. 

Disaster  lies  along  this  path.  Our  Nation 
became  great  and  stays  that  way  because  of 
the  operation  of  its  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem, which  encotirages  individual  initiative. 
I  believe  our  economy  will  remain  strong  and 
productive  only  if  we  prevent  its  domination 
by  government.  A  half-century  ago.  total 
government  sp>ending  was  about  7  i>ercent  of 
gross  national  product:  last  year  it  was  about 
28  percent,  or  some  fotir  times  as  great. 
Apaxt  from  the  monetary  aspect,  Government 
h.Ts  moved  in  with  regulations  and  so-called 
•moral  suasion"  for  the  large  segments  of 
the  private  economy. 

MfST   HELP   IN   JOBS   OF   LIMITING   GOVERNMENT 
TO    GOVERNMENT    FUNCTIONS 

I  believe  It  is  the  duty  of  every  American 
businessmaji  who  helps  in  making  our  enter- 
prise system  work  to  help  also  in  a  Job  that 
is  Just  as  important — to  limit  Government  to 
governmental  functions,  and  those  functions 
very  definitely  do  not  include  running  Amer- 
ican business. 

Historically,  some  of  the  sharpest  lines 
limiting  the  p>ower  of  Government  have  been 
drawn  in  the  fiscal  area.  Freedom  and  fiscal 
policy  are  closely  related.  Loose  fiscal  dis- 
ciplines have  undoubtedly  been  an  element 
in  the  Increasing  centralization  of  power  in 
Washington. 

The  fiscal  area  is  one  of  the  best  we  can 
choose  to  start  solving  our  national  problems. 
Let  us  begin  by  honestly  evaluating  the 
effects  of  present  ta.x  and  spending  policies — 
not  just  tomorrow's  effects,  or  ne.xt  year's, 
but  the  long-range  effects  of  otir  present 
fiscal  jiolicies.  How  murh  will  this  year's 
new  PederaJ  spend  ins?  programs  cost  5  years 
from  now;  the  record  is  blank  in  this  respect. 
Is  there  a  practical  limit  on  how  far  we  can 
go  in  piling  up  Federal  deficits  and  debt? 
If  added  future  spending  programs  are  in  fact 
necessary,  how  can  we  improve  our  Federal 
tax  system  to  enable  it  to  provide  the  added 
billions  that  will  be  needed  without  handi- 
capping the  private  economy  on  which  we 
must  depend  for  both  Jobs  and  economic 
growth? 

Tliese  questions  will  not  be  answered 
merely  by  adopting  expedients  to  keep  the 
economic  pot  boiling.  But  if  we  do  not  find 
the  answers — and  soon — the  future  well- 
being  of  all  Americans  may  well  be  in  serious 
Jeopardy. 
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Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  exclusive  and  interesting 
oraanization's  in  our  country  is  the  Past 
National  Commanders  Organization. 
Referred  to  by  its  members  as  Panco. 
its  membership  eligibility  includes  past 
national  commanders  of  seven  different 
national  American  veteran  organiza- 
tions. 


These  are  the  American  Legion, 
AMVETS,  Catholic  Veterans  of  the 
U.S_A.,  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart,  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  future,  other  organizations  may 
be  approved  by  Panco  members  present 
at  any  regular  semiannual  meeting. 

As  a  past  national  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  W&rs.  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  be  a  member  of  Panco,  an  af- 
filiation I  value  most  highly. 

Durint;  a  recent  luncheon  with  my 
predece.ssoi'  as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
VFW,  Cooper  T.  Holt — presently  the  as- 
sistant adjutant  general  of  the  VFW  and 
the  executive  director  of  its  Washington 
office,  located  near  the  Capitol — conveyed 
to  me  some  interesting  facts  about 
Panco.  which  was  organized  some  3  years 
ago.  under  his  chairmanship,  for  the 
purpose,  briefly  to  create  and  foster  a 
patriotic  and  educational  foiiun  to  study 
the  great  issues  of  our  time  and  country 
and  to  speak  out  on  subjects  of  mutual 
interest. 

Panco  now  has  65  members  in  good 
standing,  with  20  other  past  national 
commanders  being  eligible  to  become 
members,  upon  payment  of  the  annual 
fee  of  $10.  mailed  either  to  its  secretary- 
treasurer,  Mr.  Sam  Shaikewitz,  past  na- 
tional commander  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  and  presently  a  general  insur- 
ance a.sient  at  722  Chestnut  Street.  St. 
Louis.  Mo.;  to  its  president.  Mr.  Erie 
Cocke.  Jr..  past  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion  and  presently  con- 
nected with  the  Peruvian  Airlines,  at  5108 
Balton  Road  NW.,  Washington.  D.C:  or 
to  its  vice  president.  Dr.  Winston  E. 
Burdine,  past  national  commander  of 
AMVETS,  who  is  both  a  psychiatrist  and 
a  lawyer,  at  849  Peachtree  Street  NE.. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

At  its  last  meeting,  in  the  assembly 
hall  of  the  American  Legion's  headquar- 
ters building,  on  Wednesday.  April  28, 
1965,  Panco  was  presented  with  its  cer- 
tificate of  membership  in  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Hand- 
icapped, by  the  chairman  of  its  Disabled 
Veterans  Committee,  Mr.  Clarence  Bird, 
on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee,  Mr.  Harold  Russell, 
together  with  a  vei-y  nice  letter  welcom- 
ing Panco  into  its  membership,  to- 
gether with  some  600  ottier  prominent 
individuals  and  national  organizations. 
As  a  past  national  commander  of 
AMVETS,  three  times,  Mr.  Russell  is  a 
Panco  member.  His  immediate  prede- 
cessor as  chairman  of  the  President's 
Committee,  Gen.  Melvin  J.  Maas.  had 
so  served  for  precisely  10  years  up  to  the 
date  of  his  death  on  April  13.  1964. 
General  Maas  had  served  as  a  national 
commander  of  the  DAV,  and  also  of  sev- 
eral other  smaller  veteran  organizations, 
and  has  al.so  served  in  the  U.S.  Maiinc 
Corps  during  World  Wai-$  I  and  II  and 
during  tlie  Korean  war.  as  well  as  a  Con- 
gressman from  Minnesota  for  some  18 
yeai's.  Incideiitally,  the  senior  surviving 
past  national  commander  of  the  DAV. 
Millai'd  W.  Rice,  the  sponsor  of  Panco's 
mcmber.~hip  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee, ha.>  ."served  on  ils  executive  commit 


tee  since  its  inception  in  1957  and  has 
long  been  chairman  of  its  awards  com- 
mittee. 

Several  Panco  members  and  eli- 
gibles — all  of  whom  had  received  White 
House  invitations — attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  President's  Committee  during 
the  2  days  following  the  Panco  meet- 
ing. Many  more  are  expected  to  be  at- 
tending futiu-e  annual  spring  meetings 
of  the  President's  Committee,  with  an 
increasing  number  participating  in  the 
activities  of  the  Governors  committees 
of  their  respective  States.  One  of  the 
semiannual  meetings  of  Panco  has  been 
scheduled  to  meet  each  spring  just  pre- 
ceding or  following  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  President's  Committee.  Panco's 
last  prior  meeting  had  been  held  during 
the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
with  all  Panco  members  having  been 
invited  to  participate  in  same. 

During  the  last  Panco  meeting,  its 
president.  Mr.  Erie  Cocke,  Jr..  reported 
that  Panco's  1963  and  1964  resolutions 
had  been  exposed  to  the  President's  spe- 
cial assistants  and  that  several  of  the 
specific  recommendations  therein  have 
been  reflected  in  various  "White  House 
messages  to  the  U.S.  Congress  and  to  the 
American  ijeople,  thus  indicating  that 
Panco  has  already  made  valuable  con- 
tributions to  our  beloved  coimtry. 

All  Panco  members  and  ellgibles  have 
played  significant  roles  in  our  changing, 
expanding  American  society.  In  addi- 
tion to  having  sei-ved  as  elected  leaders 
of  their  respective  national  veteran  or- 
ganizations, for  one  or  more  terms,  they 
have  served  their  fellow  Americans  in 
many  different  capacities,  including  U.S. 
Representatives,  State  Governors,  city 
mayors,  members  of  State  legislatures, 
governmental  ofBcials.  judges,  lawyers, 
doctors,  business  executives,  contractors, 
lobbyists,  national  legislative  directors, 
national  seiTice  directors,  executive  di- 
rectors, national  service  ofBcers,  radio 
commenators,  and  so  forth,  as  well  as 
having  seiTcd  in  the  UJ5.  Army,  Air 
Force,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  as  generals, 
colonels,  captains,  sergeants,  corporals, 
and  privates. 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  glowing  stories 
of  how  Lyndon  Johnson  is  making  such 
great  progress  in  bringing  beauty,  peace 
and  harmony,  and  progress  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  City,  the  shame  of  our 
daily  crime  record  continues  to  grow. 

We  are  all  in  favor  of  a  beautiful  city 
and  a  beautiful  Nation,  but  beauty  must 
come  from  the  people.  It  cannot  be  lie- 
stowed  by  a  government,  no  matter  how 
benevolent.  It  cannot  be  legislated.  It 
cannot  e\en  be  forced  upon  those  un- 
willing to  accept  a  beautiful  city. 


It  is  difficult  for  people,  citizens  of 
Washington  and  the  thousands  of  tour- 
ists, to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  this  city 
because  they  dare  not  go  about  the 
streets  in  safety.  Good  people  are  at 
the  mercy  of  vicious  criminals,  in  many 
cases  turned  loose  by  lenient  courts  and 
judges,  to  prey  again  and  again  upon 
the  innocent  and  the  law  abiding. 

In  a  single  column  in  this  morning's 
issue  of  the  Washigton  Post,  is  a  sordid 
1-day  record  of  crime  in  Washington. 
In  this  column  there  are  seven  separate 
news  stories  of  robbery  and  assault.  I 
would  also  like  to  include  a  news  story 
from  the  Sunday  Washington  Post,  May 
30,  detailing  the  stripping  and  molesting 
of  one  of  the  young  girls  who  is  a  sec- 
retary In  the  oflBce  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Also  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  May  29  in  which  the  head 
of  the  bus  company  in  this  city,  O.  Roy 
Chalk,  is  pleading  for  250  extra  police- 
men to  protect  the  people  who  ride  the 
buses  in  Washington  and  the  drivers 
from  attack  by  criminal  gangs. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  no 
city  in  Alabama  Is  there  such  a  record 
of  violence,  lawlessness,  and  crime. 

The  articles  from  the  Post  follow: 

[From  the  'Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  1, 

1965] 

SWEATERED    GUNMEN    GiT    $2,167 

Two  gunmen  with  turtle  neck  sweaters 
pulled  up  over  their  noses  held  up  the  owner 
of  the  11th  Street  Liquor  Store,  3102  11th 
Street  NW.,  at  about  1  p.m.,  yesterday  and 
escaped  with  $2,167,  police  said. 

Owner  Morris  Gerger,  57,  said  he  and  his 
wife  and  Ra3rmond  Iverson  an  employee,  were 
ordered  Into  a  backroom  while  the  men 
rifled  the  cash  register. 

The  holdup  men,  each  carrying  a  pistol, 
were  described  as  Negroes  in  their  late 
twenties.  Both  were  tall  and  lean.  One  wore 
a  plaid  shirt  and  the  other  wore  brown  pants 
and  a  baseball  cap. 

BANDITS    GET    $1,000.    B.\R    POtTE    IN    CEIXAK 

Two  men  held  up  a  McDonald's  hamburger 
stand  at  6801  Annapolis  Road.  Landover  Hills, 
early  yesterday  and  left  four  employes  in 
a  cellar,  blocking  the  door  with  sacks  of 
potatoes,  while  they  dashed  next  door  to 
rob  a  service  station,  according  to  Prince 
Georges  County  police. 

McDonald's  assistant  manager,  Wesley 
Ormrod.  43,  was  forced  at  gunpoint  to  open 
the  safe,  from  which  the  men  took  more 
than  $1,000,  police  said.  Then  Ormrod  was 
made  to  Join  three  other  employes  In  the 
cellar,  which  the  bandits  blockaded  with 
sacks  of  potatoes. 

Next  door,  Scot  Service  Station  attendant, 
Allen  W.  McNair,  60,  yielded  only  $4  from 
his  pocket.  The  men,  both  white  and  In 
their  twenties,  escaped  into  the  woods.  One 
carried  a  pistol  and  the  other  was  unarmed. 

SINGER   IS   ATTACKED   BT   THIEP  DT  CHURCH 

A  young  man  who  tried  to  yank  a  ring 
from  a  woman's  finger  Jiist  before  choir 
practice  Sunday  night  at  Foundry  Methodist 
Church,  16th  and  P  Streets  NW.,  Is  being 
sought  by  police. 

Police  said  Winifred  C.  Short.  54,  a  De- 
fense Department  employee  who  lives  at  1339 
Fort  Stevens  Drive  NW.,  was  assaulted  in  the 
women's  lounge  by  a  man  who  threw  a  white 
choir  robe  over  her  head  and  began  wrestling 
for  the  ring.  It  didn't  come  ofif.  When  Pat 
Clingan,  30,  of  Arlington,  entered  the  room 
and  began  yelling,  the  man  fled. 

Police  broadcast  a  lookout  for  a  Negro  In 
his  late  twenties,  tall  and  lean,  wearing  a  light 
blue  Jacket  and  dark  trousers. 


LORTON   STORE   OWNER   BEATEN   AND   ROBBB) 

Thomas  W.  Helms,  82,  proprietor  of  Helms 
store  in  Lorton,  was  slugged  three  times  over 
the  head  Sunday  evening  by  two  thugs  who 
escaped  with  $350.  Fairfax  County  police  re- 
ported. 

Helms  was  treated  for  head  gashes  at  Alex- 
andria Hospital  and  released  after  insisting 
he  could  take  out  the  stitches  himself,  hoe- 
pital  officials  said. 

Police  said  the  two  men  entered  the  store 
at  U.S.  Route  1  and  State  Route  748  about 
6:30  p.m.  One  knocked  Helms  to  the  ground 
with  two  blows  on  the  head  while  the  other 
looted  the  cash  register.  Helms  was  struck 
again  before  the  men  escaped,  police  said. 

CABBIE  BOBBED  BT  TWO  PASSENGERS 

Two  men,  one  armed  with  a  long-bladed 
Ivory-handled  pocket  knife,  took  $21  from 
Earnest  Johnson,  45,  a  driver  for  Imperial 
Cab  Co.,  about  11:30  pjn.  Sunday,  police  re- 
ported. 

Johnson  said  he  picked  up  the  men  in  the 
4100  block  of  Georgia  Avenue  NW..  and  drove 
them  to  the  4300  block  of  Ninth  Street  NW. 
There,  they  pulled  him  into  the  back  seat  and 
tied  his  hands  with  a  necktie  before  taking 
his  wallet,  Johnson  told  police. 

MERCHANT  ROBBED  AND  LEIT  IN  COOLER 

George  Hadadee,  53,  owner  of  the  Seaton 
Market,  1822  North  Capitol  Street,  was 
robbed  of  $250  yesterday  afternoon  by  two 
men  who  tied  him  and  shut  him  in  a  wiuk-in 
cooler,  police  reported. 

Hadadee  told  police  one  of  the  men  hit 
him  on  the  head  with  a  bottle.  He  was 
treated  at  the  Washington  Hospital  Center 
for  a  cut  scalp. 

HAINS  POINT  COUPLE  ROBBED  BY  TWO  MEN 

Two  persons  parked  in  a  car  at  Hains  Point 
were  robbed  of  $23  early  yesterday,  police 
reported. 

Jose  Luis  Zayas.  Jr..  22,  of  1900  South  Eads 
Street,  Arlington,  told  police  he  was  beaten 
with  a  stick  by  one  of  two  men  who  ap- 
proached the  car  In  which  he  was  sitting 
with  Guiomar  Mejia  Palacio.  20,  of  4201 
Cathedral  Avenue  NW. 

GIRL,    20.   STRIPPED   AT  GUNPOINT  BT   MAN    WHO 
INVADES  CAPITOL  HILL  APARTMENT 

A  20-year-old  Capitol  Hill  secretary  was 
sexually  molested  and  robbed  of  $65  at  gun- 
point Friday  night  by  an  Intruder  In  her 
apartment  house.  She  told  police  the  man 
was  abducting  her  when  she  escaped  from  his 
car  as  it  stopped  for  a  traffic  light. 

A  suspect,  arrested  at  his  home  after  the 
victim  supplied  police  with  his  tag  numbers, 
was  booked  as  "Thomas  Cunningham,  26,  of 
1239  >4  D  Street  NE.  He  was  charged  with 
housebreaking,  robbery,  and  assault  with  a 
dangerous  weapon. 

Police  said  the  victim  told  them  she  had 
Just  returned  to  her  apartment  near  the 
Capitol  about  10:15  p.m.  when  she  answered 
a  knock  on  her  door  and  thought  she  recog- 
nized the  voice  of  a  neighbor.  When  she  saw 
the  gun.  she  tried  to  slam  the  door  shut,  she 
said,  but  the  man  forced  his  way  in. 

Police  said  the  woman  told  them  the  man 
took  the  money  from  her  purse,  forced  her 
to  undress  and  molested,  but  did  not  rape 
her.  She  said  the  man,  talking  In  rambling 
fashion  all  the  whUe,  ordered  her  Into  her 
clothes  again  and  made  her  get  Into  his  car 
parked  outside  the  house. 

When  he  stopped  for  a  red  light  at  North 
Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  Avenues  SE.,  she 
said,  she  jumped  from  the  car,  got  Into  one 
that  had  pulled  up  behind  it  and  was  driven 
to  the  fifth  precinct  stationhouse. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  May  29, 
1965] 

Two-Hundred-and-Puty-Man  Police  Squad 
Sought  for   Citt   Buses 
O.  Roy  Chalk  asked  creation  of  a  speoial 
250-inan  police  squad  yesterday  to  protect 


his  D.C.  Transit  System  busdrivers  and 
passengers  against  armed  robberies  and 
assaxilts. 

Chalk  said  he  made  his  request  by  letter 
to  Police  Chief  John  B.  Layton.  copies  of 
which  he  supplied  to  the  District  Commis- 
sioners, the  White  House,  and  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  District  Committees. 

Chief  Layton  said  last  night  he  had  not 
yet  received  Chalk's  letter  and  that  he  would 
have  no  comment  on  the  reported  request 
"untU  I've  seen  what  he  has  to  say." 

A  wave  of  robbery-assaults  on  busdrivers 
last  winter  prompted  the  assignment  of  16 
men  to  combat  the  banditry.  It  usually  was 
committed  late  at  night  at  the  ends  of  bus 
routes  In  outlying  areas.  Subsequently, 
about  a  dozen  precinct  men  were  assigned 
to  beef  up  this  "transit  squad." 

The  extra  protection  was  assigned  then  at 
the  request  of  company  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  busdrivers'  union,  local 
689  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street 
Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of  America,  police  recalled. 

Bobbery  squad  detectives  said  busdriver 
robberies  usually  are  commlted  by  Juveniles 
or  groups  In  their  late  teens  and,  like  cab- 
driver  robberies,  they  appear  to  occur  In 
cycles.  A  robbery  squad  spokesman  said 
they  have  been  averaging  five  a  month  since 
Jtmuary  1. 

Chalk  said  Congressmen  got  copies  of  his 
request  because  it  is  going  to  take  money 
to  put  It  into  efl^ect.  He  cited  as  a  precedent 
for  establishing  such  a  special  task  force  New 
York  City's  assignment  of  nearly  1.000  police- 
men to  ride  the  subways  and  other  transit 
lines  for  the  protection  of  workers  and 
patrons  against  hoodlums. 

Chalk  also  has  based  much  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  subways  for  Washington  on  a  con- 
tention that  they  present  ideal  locales  for 
robberies  and  other  hit-and-run  crimes  of 
violence. 

Earlier  this  month.  Chief  Layton  asked 
Congress  to  finance  a  $4  million  program 
under  which  he  plans  to  put  200  or  more 
policemen  (or  their  equivalent  In  overtime 
man-hours)  on  street  patrol  beginning  some- 
time next  month. 

His  request  followed  a  suggestion  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  more  policemen  be  as- 
signed to  street  duty  here  In  an  effort  to  halt 
the  rise  in  street  crime. 


The  Space  Challenge 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  20. 1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  6»'i  years 
ago  we  began  our  national  ^ace  pro- 
gram with  a  grim  sense  of  urgency  and 
determination  to  overcome  the  dramatic 
lead  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  explora- 
tion of  space.  Over  those  years,  the 
Am,erican  people  have  Invested  billions 
of  dollars  and  have  worked  hard  to 
achieve  many  outstanding  successes  in 
w^hich  we  can  now  take  proper  pride. 

We  are  already  reaping  untold  benefits 
from  great  and  unmatchable  8w:hieve- 
ments  in  space  technologies  that  are  in- 
fluencing to  some  degree  our  daily  lives, 
and  that  are  having  an  unprecedented 
peacetime  effect  upon  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy. We  are  discovering  almost  daily 
new  knowledge  of  the  physical  universe 
of  which  we  are  a  tiny  part,  and  are 
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enlarging  man's  understanding  of  his 
environment  far  beyond  the  expectations 
of  scientists  a  generation  ago. 

But  as  great  as  these  achievements 
have  been,  as  monumental  as  we  think 
our  success  in  space  has  been,  we  are 
Still  only  at  the  very  threshold  of  dis- 
covery, still  in  the  early  stages  of  taking 
the  first  tottering  steps  into  an  age  of 
untold  dimension  and  challenge. 

Last  week,  Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council,  delivered  an 
address  at  the  Fifth  National  Conference 
on  tlie  Peaceful  Uses  of  Space  of  the  St. 
Louis  Bicentennial  Space  Symposium. 
Dr.  Welsh  is  in  a  very  unique  position 
from  which  to  evaluate  the  status  of 
our  national  space  program.  He  also  has 
a  vei-y  unique  talent  to  express  lucidly 
and  pointedly  his  sound  convictions  and 
assessments. 

He  sp>oke  of  the  challenges  of  space 
that  still  confront  us,  of  the  need  for 
faith  and  optimism  in  the  space  program 
we  have  laid  out  for  ourselves,  of  the 
difficulties  that  lie  ahead.  He  spoke  also 
of  the  continuing  need  to  invest  our  en- 
thusiasm, our  energies,  and  the  resources 
adequate  to  make  sure  our  space  pro- 
gram will  remain  dynamic  and  reward- 
ing. 

I  strongly  urge  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  read  Dr.  Welsh's  address  which 
I  have  included  here,  and,  after  reading 
it.  to  think  about  the  ideas  he  has  ex- 
pressed. The  matiu-e  and  tested  logic 
of  his  thoughts  cannot  help  but  serve  to 
increase  our  understanding  of  what  we 
have  accomplished  so  far  in  space  and 
to  strengthen  our  confidence  of  great 
successes  in  the  future. 

The  Space  Challenge 
(Address  by  Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh,  Executive 
Secretary,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council.  St.  Louis  Bicentennial  Space 
Symposium.  Fifth  National  Conference  on 
the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Sp.ice,  St.  Louis.  Mo.. 
May   26,    1965) 

This  bicentennial  space  symposium  is  a 
tribute  to  the  past,  a  salute  to  the  present, 
and  a  beacon  of  hope  for  the  future.  It 
marks  for  our  attention  those  whose  enter- 
prise and  Initiative  have  made  this  city  a 
thriving  metropolis  and  those  who  have  con- 
tributed their  technical  and  managerial 
skills  bo  the  national  space  program.  I  take 
the  opportunity  afforded  me  today  to  con- 
gratulate those  who  planned  and  are  respon- 
sible for  this  symposiiun. 

DYNAMTC     FORCE 

The  space  effort  Is  one  of  the  most  dynamic 
and  constructive  forces  to  have  Innlienced 
this  great  country's  growth.  It  combines 
exceptional  abilities,  private  and  public  re- 
sources, the  factor  of  competition,  and  the 
pioneering  spirit.  The  future  of  our  coun- 
try may  well  rest  upon  our  performance  in 
space.  Be  assured  that  space,  as  a  way  of 
thinking  and  as  a  vigorous  enterprise,  is 
here  to  stay.  It  has  become  a  permanent 
and  an  essential  part  of  our  Nation's  insti- 
tutional structure. 

MISUNDERSTANDING 

I  think  my  optimism  is  fully  warranted, 
but  it  is  not  so  extensive  as  to  leave  room  for 
complacency.  There  are  contrary  factors 
with  which  our  national  space  program  must 
contend  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
adverse  forces  at  home  are  largely  those 
nourlslied  by  misunderstanding.  And,  I 
believe,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  each  of  us 
to  do  what  we  can  to  dissolve  such  confusion. 
I   refer   particularly   to   the   mistaken   thesis 


that  we  have  so  many  health  and  welfare 
needs  for  our  resources  here  on  earth — so 
much  unemployment,  malnutrition,  and  Ig- 
norance— that  we  cannot  afford  to  spend  our 
money  on  space  exploration  fcnd  particularly 
on  the  moon  project. 

I  believe  we  should  maintain  a  continuous 
campaign  to  improve  our  way  of  life,  our 

state  of  health,  our  rate  of  economic  growth, 
and  our  level  of  education.  I  believe  In 
doing  everything  we  can  do  effectively  and 
efficiently  m  those  regards,  but  I  do  not 
coiLsider  tliose  needs  to  be  competitive  with 
our  space  needs — any  more  than  I  consider 
them  to  be  competitive  with  o\\x  national 
defense  requirements.  Rather,  they  com- 
plement each  other.  We  can  afford  to  do 
what  is  needed  in  space  exploration  just  as 
we  can  afford  to  do  what  is  needed  for  our 
general  welfare  and  for  our  national  defense. 
In  fact,  if  we  are  both  patriotic  and  prudent, 
we  cannot  afford  to  do  less. 

SPACE    BENEFITS 

It  sliould  be  realized  that  resources  de- 
voted to  space  progress  create  more  resources 
for  other  purp)oses.  The  way  of  space  is 
the  way  of  the  p.oneer,  but  it  is  also  the 
way  of  the  builder — the  force  which  adds 
to  the  total  rather  than  takes  from  one  to 
give  to  another. 

If  we  examine  the  long  list  of  benefits 
from  our  space  endeavors,  we  note  particu- 
larly that  they  give  stimulation  to  our  eco- 
nomic and  our  technological  growth.  Prop- 
erly managed,  I  believe  our  space  program 
can  help  significantly  to  pay  for  many  of 
the  other  requirements  of  our  Great  Society 
and  help  strengthen  otir  national  security 
at  the  same  time.  Our  position  as  a  world 
leader  depends  substantially  on  our  space 
program  to  do  both. 

It  should  be  unnecessLiry  to  point  out  that 
funds  devoted  to  the  lunar  program  wUl 
be  spent  to  develop  our  overall  national 
space  capability  and  consequently  have  much 
greater  significance  than  just  the  successful 
manned  round  trip  to  the  mocn.  Every  dime 
of  that  money  is  spent  right  here  on  earth, 
stimulating  growth,  employing  personnel, 
funding  new  research,  developing  hardware, 
and  building  laboratories  and  other  useful 
facilities.  And.  above  all,  it  strengthens  our 
country   in   this  competitive   world. 

SPACE    COMPETITION 

As  I  staled  earlier,  the  space  program  has 
to  meet  contending  forces  both  abroad  and 
at  home.  We  have  many  excellent  relation- 
ships with  other  countries  In  the  form  of 
cooperation  in  our  space  program.  But, 
while  we  talk  of  cooperation  and  we  mean 
it.  we  must  at  the  same  time  recognize  that 
there  is  competition  between  this  country 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  field  of  space. 
It  is  well  for  us  from  time  to  time  to  take 
stock — to  take  a  careful  looik — in  order  to 
see  how  we  are  making  out  In  comparison 
with  our  main  competitor.  While  it  is  cor- 
rect to  refer  to  this  as  a  "sp;ice  race."  it  is 
much  too  complex  a  venture  to  permit  one 
to  state  categorically  who  is  aliead  and  by 
how  much  in  the  overall  effort.  Both  space 
programs  are  broad  in  scope  and  are  strongly 
supported.  There  are.  however,  differences 
in  emphasis  and  in  piorities.  Making  com- 
parisons is  also  hampered  by  the  secrecy 
which  cloaks  so  much  of  the  Soviet's  actl%-lty 
and  some  of  ours. 

Before  attempting  to  make  any  comparison, 
however,  I  do  want  to  emphasize  one  major 
thesis:  the  United  States  should  have  a 
vigorous  space  program  and  would  obtain 
many  benefits  from  it  even  if  r.o  other  nL.tion 
were  engaged  in  space  technologv.  As  Vice 
President  Humphrey  said  at  the  Goddard 
memorial  dinner  this  March:  "If  we  were 
the  only  Nation  engaged  in  a  space  program, 
it  would  still  be  in  our  best  eelf-interest  to 
increase  our  efforts."  His  thesis  is  supported 
by   the  fact  that   the  space  eftort  helps  raise 


our  standard  of  living,  increases  our  store  of 
knowledge,  and  furthers  world  peace. 

We  should  not  forget  for  a  moment,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  very  strong  competition 
in  space,  and  that  we  have  therefore  another 
big  reason  for  a  major  space  effort,  namely 
prudence.  Some  well-intentioned  but  con- 
fused people  have  suggested  that  we  should 

slow  down  In  our  space  pi'ogram,  that  we 
should  gracefully  accept  second  place  to  the 
Soviets.  I  cannot  agree  with  that  for  a  mo- 
ment, either  gracefully  or  gracelessly.  Our 
national  security  alone  would  suggest  rea- 
son enough  for  us  to  strive  to  maintain 
leadership  in  this  space  competition. 

In  examining  the  status  of  the  space  race, 
it  should  be  noted  that  those  who  were  pre- 
dicting a  slowdown  in  the  Soviet  space  effort 
because  of  economic  difficulties  In  that  coun- 
try were  wrong — Just  100  percent  wrong. 
Not  only  have  the  Soviets  stepped  up  their 
effort  dtu-ing  the  past  year  and  a  half,  but 
they  have  accelerated  even  more  than  we 
have. 

comparison 

Keepnig  in  mind  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  making  a  brief  and  meaningful  com- 
parison between  the  two  programs,  I  suggest 
the  following  few  points: 

1.  In  number  of  earth -orbiting  payloads 
the  United  States  has  launched  almost  three 
times  as  many  as  has  the  U.S.S.R..  although 
the  1965  rate  is  less  than  two  to  one. 

2.  In  the  weight  of  such  payloads,  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  put  up  almost  three  times  as 
much  as  has  the  United  States. 

3.  In  propulsion,  the  Soviets  have  from 
the  beginning  enjoyed  an  operational  ad- 
vantage over  the  United  States.  However,  we 
are  currently  making  great  strides  in  tliis 
regard  and  It  Is  hoped  that  we  wlU  keep 
moving  up  the  propulsion  ladder  so  as 
not  to  be  overtaken  again. 

4.  In  manned  space  flight,  the  U.S.S.R.  Is 
ahead  of  the  United  States,  not  only  in 
hours  of  flight  but  also  in  multlmanned 
flight  and  extra-vehicular  activity.  So  far, 
the  U.S.  astronauts  have  completed  40  orbits 
of  the  earth,  the  Soviet  cosmonauts  have 
completed  342  such  orbits.  Moreover,  as 
our  Gemini  schedule  proceeds  and  contrib- 
utes continued  progress,  we  must  look  for 
much  more  activity  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
viets. 

5.  In  the  application  of  space  developments 
to  directly  useful  purposes,  the  United  States 
is  well  ahead,  particularly  in  such  fields  as 
weather  observations,  navigation,  and  com- 
munications. However,  the  Soviets  have  po- 
tential capabilities  of  these  types  and  have 
already  begun  to  show  some  actual  experi- 
ence in  space  communications. 

6.  In  lunar  and  interplanetary  activity, 
the  United  States  may  have  an  edge  with 
the  spectacular  success  of  the  Rangers  and 
Mariners.  We  have  developed  this  advan- 
tage, even  though  the  Soviets  have  made  a 
greater  relative  commitment  In  this  regard, 
both  from  the  view  of  absolute  numbers  of 
launches  and  also  in  regard  to  weight  of 
payloads. 

7.  Based  upon  clear  knowledge  of  our  own 
program  and  upon  assertions  by  the  Soviets 
about  theirs,  one  can  reasonably  conclude 
that  both  countries  have  manned  lunar  land- 
ing projects  underway.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  state  definitely  who  is  ahead  in  this 
regard  but  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  turn 
out  to  be. 

8.  As  reg.irds  the  collection  of  scientific 
data  from  sp.ice.  both  countries  have  made 
impressive  strides,  resulting  in  a  possible  ad- 
vantage to  the  United  States  reg.arding 
knowledge  of  space  phenomena  and  the 
lunar  surface,  and  an  advantage  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  regarding  the  effects  of  space  en- 
vironment on  human  beings. 

9.  Both  countries  are  in  a  position  to  make 
many  observations  from  space,  but  both 
countries  have  pledged  not  to  orbit  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  and   have  stressed  that 
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their  programs  are  dedicated  to  peaceful 
v;ses.  I  can  only  speak  for  this  country  in 
regard  to  our  intent  and  do  state  that  we 
vill  maintain  our  defenses  while  pledging 
not  to  use  space  for  aggressive  ptirpoees. 

In  commenting  upon  the  comparison 
which  I  have  just  outlined,  I  would  suggest 
That   most    generalizations   are   misleading. 

We  are  ahead  in  some  regards  and  they  are 
..head  in  others,  and  the  future  of  the  race 
(.iepends  so  much  upon  how  vigorotisly  and 
:  ow  continuously  we  apply  our  capabilities 
;j  mastermg  the  space  environment  and 
perfecting  our  space  technology'.  There  Is 
I  :.e  generalization,  however,  which  we 
-.lould  constantly  keep  before  us,  and  that 
:-  that  we  dare  not  be  complacent  even 
\s  hile  pushing  our  space  program  vigorously. 

ENERGY     FOR    SPACE 

As  we  all  know,  one  of  the  most  important 

,-.eys  to  space  exploration  is  energy.    If  there 

any  area  about  which  we  should  not  be- 

nne  complacent,   it  is   that  of  generating 

dequate  power  to  accomplish  our  future 
missions.  Energy  is  needed  both  in  propul- 
:  :on    for    producing    the    necessary    vehicle 

elocity  and  in  the  auxiliary  power  for  orien- 
■  ation,     communications,     experimentation, 

nd  other  related  tasks  aboard  the  space- 
(  raft. 

We  look  with  some  satisfaction  at  our 
■xxjster  prog^rain.  New  vehicles  are  being  de- 
.  eloped  for  the  larger  payloads,  while  in- 
creasingly experienced  and  reliable  vehicles 

re  handling  the  somewhat  lesser  weights. 
in  addition  to  the  liquid  technology,  we  can 
^e  encouraged  with  the  development  in 
.'  Mid  propulsion  as  well  as  in  nuclear  pro- 
■'Ulsion.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  for- 
;:udable  national  launch  capability  both  in 
'.•,^e  and  under  research  and  development. 
However,  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  what 
.  uch   programs   promise   and   thereby   waste 

he  valuable  time  which  should  now  be  de- 
voted to  further  advancement  in  research 
,  nd  development  of  these  new  technologies. 

FUTLTIE   MISSIONS 

I    stress    the    importance    of    energy    con- 
erslon   to  useful   work   as  a  key  to  future 
pace  adventures,  because  it  truly  opens  the 
•.;:>ors   to  manned  exploration  and  pe.aceful 
exploration  of  the  tmi verse  far  beyond  our 
..tmosphere.     We  will  want  to  Journey  to  and 
:rom   the  planets  In  weeks  and  or  months, 
not  years,  and  on  regular  schedules  any  time 
'.n  the  year.    Also,  in  addition  to  est^ablish- 
■.:ig  large  bases  on  suitable  planets  and  lo- 
.'istically  supporting  them  until  they  can  be 
.-ustained   totally  or  in  part   by  the  natural 
resources    found    on    those    planets,    we    will 
■.v.ant  to  do  m.any  other  things.  Including  reg- 
•;!arly  resupplying  and  continuotisly  orbiting 
:  he  earth  with  space  stations.   There  are  both 
Mentific   and  militai-\'  missions  for   which 
pace  st-atioiis  seem  tc  me  to  be  ideally  suited. 
Moreover,  we  will  want  to  Intercept  and  sam- 
;)Ie   the  resources   of   planetoids   and   m.aybe 
>f  comets;  we  will  certainly  maintain  a  grow- 
ng  interest  in  the  search  for  extraterrestrial 
:;fe.     All  of  these  and  many  more  worthwhile 
•>ropos€d    future    projects    require   power,   as 
he  more  power  we   ha\e  guaranteed   before 
'lie  mission,  the  greater  is  the  pnyload  capa- 
bility, the  safety  margin  for  the  crew,  and 
•-he   chance   of   successfully  completing   the 
mission. 

LONG-RANGE     VIEW 

It  is  of  course  necessary  that  many  of  us. 
particularly  those  in  Washington,  look  at  our 
space  program  with  a  somewhat  short-range 
view,  since  we  have  to  deal  with  the  annual 
budgetary  process.  While  I  am  optimistic 
;-.bout  some  things,  my  optimism  does  not 
-Stretch  itself  to  the  extent  of  predicting  a 
less  frequent  budgetary  exercise.  Therefore, 
tven  though  it  is  necessary  that  attention 
■e  given  to  the  short  run,  I  urge  all  who 
nave  the  competence  to  look  and  plan  ahead 
lo  do  so  as  often  and  as  thoroughly  as 
possible. 


WARNINGS 

In  conclusion,  I  would  Uke  to  take  this 
occasion  to  express  several  warnings  in  re- 
gard to  the  space  program.  Some  of  these 
rep>eat  points  already  made,  but  I  beUeve 
that  they  merit  emphasis. 

1.  Let  us  not  underestimate  the  Soviet 
capabilities  or  potential. 

2.  Let  us  not  expect  our  space  program  to 
proceed  indefinitely  without  some  tragedy 
involving  otir  astronauts. 

3.  Let  us  not  overlook  the  national  secu- 
rity insurance  flowing  from  ovi  construction 
of  space  competence. 

4.  Let  us  not  become  so  blase  about  our 
space  accomplishments  tJaat  we  fall  to  thrill 
to  the  excitement  of  new  goals  reached. 

5.  Let  us  not  expect  a  steady  or  automatic 
flow  of  increased  benefits  from  our  space 
program  unless  we  invest  increasing  resources 
and  efforts  in  that  program. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1.  1965 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mi".  Speal^er.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarics  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorials 
concerning  the  proposed  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(.b>,  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  is 
advocated  by  the  administration.  The 
first  editorial  was  published  in  the  Pea- 
IxKly,  Kans.,  Gazette -Herald  while  the 
second  was  broadcast  over  WTOP  radio 
and  television  here  in  Washington.  Es- 
sentially both  editorials  reach  a  similar 
conclusion  in  opposition  to  Federal  ac- 
tion which  would  nullify  the  riaht-to- 
work  laws  of  19  individual  States. 

Tlie  editorials  follow : 

Right  To  Work  or  Right  To  .^NYTiiiNr. 

President  Johnson  last  week  threw  the 
not  inconsiderable  weight  of  tils  office  behind 
a  move  to  amend  the  Taft-Hartley  labor 
law  in  a  manner  to  repeal  the  right-to-work 
laws  of  19  individual  States.  One  wonders 
whether  the  master  politician  really  wants 
this  t*^  come  about  or  Is  just  sacking  up  a 
few  mllllr      labor  votes  with  his  stand. 

Since,  deep  down  in  his  southern  heart, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  once  sort  of  a  con- 
servative and  since  he  started  his  political 
career  in  Texas,  one  of  the  States  having 
right-to-work  legislation  on  the  books.  It  Is 
h.ird  to  escape  doubting  his  sincerity  in  this 
bold  public  stand  on  clumping  all  right-to- 
work  legi.<:lation  in  every  SUite.  One  feels 
alm.o£t  certain  that  he  is  not  looking  at 
liic  i?s\ies  but  at  the  f.<ct  that  the  well- 
organized  national  labor  movement  can  de- 
liver substantially  more  ',otes  than  the  right- 
to- work  organizations:  and  that  while  orga- 
nized labor  fully  understands  the  issue  as 
it  affects  them,  the  mass  of  the  public  are 
not  nearly  so  interested  in  the  issue  one  way 
or  another.  Most  farmers,  business  people, 
and  workers  in  nonvmion  employment  areas. 
liave  little  feeling  on  the  iseue. 

Right  to  work  has  been  said  to  mean  that 
a  laborer  does  not  have  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
private  organization  (a  union)  to  hold  a 
job.  Unions  say,  with  some  justification, 
that  workers  not  belonging  to  a  union  in 
a  firm  which  has  one.  reap  the  benefits  of 
union  efforts  but  "free  ride"  so  far  as  helping 
pay  for   union  work. 

Proponents  of  right-to-work  laws  base 
their  stand  on  the  freedom  of  the  individ- 


ual to  Join  or  not  to  Join  any  organization. 

and  to  hold  a  Job  and  progress  in  his  work 
by  his  own  efforts,  rather  than  his  allegiance 
at  lack  of  it  to  a  tinion. 

Both  arguments  have  seme  merit  and  it 
pretty  much  depends  on  whether  you  are 
more  a  believer  In  the  individual's  rigbts  or 
the  rights  of  the  "masses"  as  to  what  your 
owD  feelings  on  right- to-work  laws  wUl   be. 

Another  issue  crops  up  In  the  Johnson 
stand,  however,  and  that  is  the  rather  im- 
pressive numiL>er  of  times  in  the  past  few 
montlis  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  pulled  rank  on  the  States  to  nullify 
decisions  made  by  citizens  of  one  State  or 
another,  or  by  their  elected  representatives. 
The  list  includes  civil  rights,  of  course,  but 
also  includes  methods  of  election  of  State 
officials  and  now,  the  rights  of  States  to  have 
their  own  labor  laws. 

It  Is  ironic  that  States  rights  have  taken 
their  most  severe  beating  in  two  centuries 
under  a  politician  who  started  his  career  and 
spent  most  of  it  as  a  dedicated  States' 
rlghter. 


Editorial  Broadcast  on  May  26  and  27.  1965, 
Over  WTOP  Radio  and  Tele\ision 

This  is  a  WTOP  editorial. 

The  Presidents'  effort  to  get  repeal  of  the 
so-called  right-to-work  provision  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  seems  to  us  to  create  a  great  deal 
of  ado  about  a  matter  which  doesn't  deserve 
;t.  Granted  that  the  AFL-CIO  very  much 
wants  to  get  rid  of  that  section  of  the  act 
which  permits  States  to  forbid  union  shop 
contracts  if  they  wish.  But  In  practical 
terms,  the  law  is  not  bad  as  it  stands.  Per- 
mitting individual  States  to  make  their  own 
decision  on  union  shop  contracts  is  a  satis- 
factory compromise  between  fiercely  opposing 
jKiints  of  view. 

Right  to  work  is  a  subject  very  difficult  to 
argue  objectively.  Union  leaders  insist  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  negotiate  union 
shop  agreements — that  is,  agreements  requir- 
ing an  employee  to  Join  the  union  as  a  condi- 
tion of  holding  his  Job.  A  union  shop,  the 
argument  goes,  is  simply  a  means  of  safe- 
guarding union  security  and  compelling  all 
members  of  a  bargaining  unit  to  share  in  the 
costs  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  union  orga- 
niz.ition. 

On  the  other  side,  there's  the  Impressive 
contention  that  nobody  should  have  the  right 
to  force  any  American  to  join  anything. 
Right-to-work  advocates  maintain  that  If 
unions  want  members  they  ought  to  use 
persuasion  and  performance,  rather  than 
resort  to  a  kind  of  coercion. 

The  observer  who  tries  to  be  Impartial 
finds  himself  agreeing  with  some  of  both 
claims.  The  union  shop  issue  is  not  clear- 
cut:  neither  side  Is  completely  right  or  com- 
pletely T^Toag. 

That  is  why  we  think  Mr.  Johnsons  .',l- 
tempt  to  eliminate  the  right-to-work  clause 
in  Taft-Hartley  is  unnecessary.  The  present 
arrangement  represents  a  workable  com- 
promise which  need  not  be  dLsturbed.  Only 
19  states — none  of  them  highly  industrial- 
ized— have  chosen  to  Invoke  right  to  work. 
Conflicting  interests  are  in  balance  and.  in 
our  opinion,  the  law  should  be  left  as  it  if. 


Tunisian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  TODD.    Mr.  Speaker,  today.  June 
1,  Is  the  Independence  Day  of  Tunisia. 
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It  is  proper  that  we  honor  the  long 
fight  for  independence  of  the  pe<^le  of 
Tunisia  which  finally  came  to  fruition 
on  this  day. 

It  is  eqiially  proper  that  we  honor  the 
outstanding  record  of  internal  develop- 
ment and  responsibility  in  foreign  rela- 
tions which  are  characteristic  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Tunisia  in  past  years.  Un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  President 
Bourguiba,  Tunisia  has  set  an  outstand- 
ing record  not  only  in  her  foreign  rela- 
tions with  African  countries,  but  also 
throughout  the  world.  In  particular, 
Tunisia's  position  as  an  independent  na- 
tion resting  between  Africa,  the  Meghreb 
and  the  West  has  been  a  source  of 
strength  for  world  peace. 

It  is  appropriate  that  on  this  day  we 
honor  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
valued  member  of  the  world  community 
and  its  able  leader. 


The  Homing  Dollar  Is  Not  Homesick 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF    NORTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  that  our  Na- 
tion has  confronted  is  that  of  balance  of 
payments.  Much  study  has  been  given 
to  this  problem,  and  many  solutions  have 
been  suggested. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Strackbein,  chairman  of  the 
Nationwide  Committee  on  Imix)rt-Export 
Policy,  has  recently  WTitten  a  paper  en- 
titled "The  Homing  Dollar  Is  Not  Home- 
sick." In  this  paper  he  has  given  us  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  we  can  undertake  to 
improve  our  balance-of -payments  situa- 
tion. I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read 
Mr.  Strackbein 's  article: 

The  Homing  Dollar  Is  Not  Homesick 
(By  O.  R.  Strackbein.  chairman,  the  Natlon- 

wicte  Committee  on  Import-Export  Policy) 

Classic;^!  economic  theory  holds  that  trade 
and  payments  balances  will  correct  them- 
selves through  the  operation  of  changing 
price  levels  and  accompanying  shifts  in  the 
direction  of  imports  and  exports  among  the 
trading  countries. 

The  theory  for  its  efficacy  In  practice,  how- 
ever, calls  for  the  operation  of  free  market 
forces.  Wlien  these  are  subjected  to  con- 
trols and  regulation  the  lookcd-for  self-cor- 
rective forces  may  become  distorted  and  the 
normal  results  will  not  necessarily  be  pro- 
dticed. 

Economists  have  continued  to  rely  on  this 
theory  even  though  the  free  market  forces 
have  been  subjected  to  many  far-reaching 
controls  and  interferences  In  recent  years. 
When  the  heavy  postwar  outflow  of  dollars 
w;vs  underway,  economists  gave  soothing  as- 
surances that  the  dollars  would  come  bacfe 
in  the  form  of  orders  for  American  mer- 
chandise. 

Today  billions  of  dollars  have  accumulated 
abroad:  and  they  are  not  straining  them- 
selves to  return  to  this  country.  They  give 
no  hint  of  homesickness  and  seem  to  be 
happy  enough  where  they  happen  to  be.  In 
a  hearing  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee  In 
M.orch  of  this  year.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  State  Griffith  Johnson  expressed  the  gen- 


eral concern  by  noting  that  the  question 
might  be  raised  "whether  much  quicker  prog- 
ress in  our  exports  could  be  made  if  those 
countries  which  are  complaining  about  'ex- 
cess dollars'  created  by  our  deficits  would 
spend  them  on  imports  from  the  United 
States." 

In  reviewing  the  testimony  that  had  been 
given  before  the  subcommittee,  Dr.  Wood- 
llef  Thomas,  chief  economist  of  the  parent 
committee,  also  posed  a  question:  "Why," 
he  asked,  "have  recent  large  outflows  of 
dollars  not  been  matched  by  increased  ex- 
ports? Why  do  foreigners  prefer  to  build 
up  liquid  dollar  balances  and  eventually 
withdraw  gold,  rather  than  use  dollars  to 
buy  more  U.S.  goods  and  services  or  make 
long-term  investments  in  this  country? 
What  are  the  implications  of  this  accumu- 
lation of  dollar  liquidity?" 

Very  well,  let  us  see  if  it  is  possible  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery. 

If  other  countries  are  not  doing  what  clas- 
sical economic  theory  would  demand: 
namely,  suffering  from  prices  so  high  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  buy  from  this  coun- 
try, which  should  have  relatively  low  prices, 
what,  indeed,  are  the  implications? 

1.  Perhaps  our  prices  are  not  lower  than 
foreign  prices; 

2.  Possibly  the  other  countries  do  not 
want  or  need  more  of  our  goods  than  they 
now  import; 

3.  Conceivably  they  can  get  the  goods 
cheaper  from  other  sources,  quality  for  qual- 
ity: 

4.  Other  obstacles  may  inlvbit  larger  pur- 
chases from  us.  I 

The  area  of  the  world  that!  is  most  able  to 
buy  from  us  because  of  a  plenitude  of  dol- 
lars are  the  European  countries. 

A  guess  could  be  ventured  that  tlioy  do 
not  stand  in  distressful  need  of  more  im- 
ports from  us.  They  are  doing  quite  well 
with  home  production  and  with  imports 
from  other  sources.  The  fact  is  that  they 
do  indeed  import  quite  heavily  from  us; 
.more,  in  fact,  than  we  buy  from  them;  but 
not  enough  to  overcome  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit;  nor  as  much  aa  they  could  im- 
port in  view  of  their  heavy  dollar  holdings. 

This  being  the  case  we  mry  ask  what  effect 
if  any  the  .«tate  of  our  balance  of  payments 
should  exert  on  the  flow  of  trade  between 
this  country  and  the  re.^t  of  tlie  world. 

Why  do  other  countries  buy  from  up  in  the 
first  place,  and  what  determines  how  much 
they  buy? 

We  will  do  well  at  the  outsat  to  brush  aw.ay 
the  obstruction  to  clear  thinking  that  lurks 
in  the  notion  that  England  or  France  or 
Japan,  as  countries,  buy  from  tis.  Except  as 
state  trading  is  encaged  in,  as  in  Russia, 
countries  do  not  buy  fro:n  one  another. 
This  fact  is  well  understood  but  become 
obsctired  when  we  use  terminology  stich  as 
we  univerrally  employ,  .is  when  we  say,  "Italy 
imported  X  number  of  millions  of  dollars 
from  us  in  1964."  Italy  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.     Italians  did. 

In  all  areas  where  private  international 
trade  prevails,  imports  and  exports  are  car- 
ried on  by  private  firms,  merchants,  brokers, 
distributors,  agents,  etc.  Tfteir  motivation 
is  profit. 

Import/ merchants  often  have  diverse 
sources  of  supply,  and  are  in  a  position  to 
shift  from  one  source  of  supply  to  another, 
depending  on  price  levels,  likelihood  of  sell- 
ing this  product  rather  than  another,  etc. 
Distributors  in  a  foreign  country,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  often  bound  by  exchislve  ar- 
rangements with  the  manufacturers  they 
represent.  They  may  sell  one  brand  of  goods. 
such  as  machinery,  from  a  particular  source 
and  no  other;  and  thus  do  not  have  a  range 
of  competing  goods  to  offer.  Tliey  sell,  when 
they  can,  in  competition  with  other  goods 
both  from  this  country  and  from  other  coun- 
tries. Whether  or  not  their  sales  boom,  pro- 
ceed steadily  or  falter,  may  depend  on  a  va- 


riety of  factors.  Their  customers  are  the 
judges.  These  customers,  who  may  be  whole- 
salers. Jobbers,  dealers  or  retailers  within  the 
other  country,  because  of  their  own  quest  for 
profits,  may  switch  from  one  distributor  of  a 
foreign  brand  to  another.  They  little  care 
whether  their  hoped-for  profits  come  from 
the  sale  of  American  goods.  German  goods, 
Swedish  goods  or  goods  from  anywhere  else. 
We  may  be  sure  that  they  do  not  ask  about 
the  state  of  the  balance  of  pav-ments  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world. 

A  West  German  distributor  of  a  brand  of 
American  TV  sets  Is  interested  in  the  number 
of  sales  he  can  make  and  at  what  margin 
of  profit.  If  his  agency  is  not  exclusive 
and  he  has  competing  sets  from  Japan  or 
Holland,  he  will  sell  what  he  can  of  this  set 
or  that  set.  He  will  hardly  consult  the 
financial  section  of  his  newspaper  to  be- 
come current  in  the  relative  state  of  the 
international  balance  of  payments,  before 
he  sells.  He  will  also  hardly  say  to  himself 
"The  United  States  is  in  a  bad  state  in  her 
balance  of  paj-ments.  I  will  sell  the  Amer- 
ican product  rather  than  those  from  other 
countries.    I  do  want  to  help  Uncle  Sam." 

No.  If  his  markup  on  all  his  sets  were 
the  same  he  would  be  quite  Indifferent  over 
the  customer's  own  preference.  He  would 
not  try  to  influence  him.  Should  his  margin 
of  profit  on  a  Japenese  set,  however,  be  dis- 
tinctly higher  than  on  the  American  he 
would  be  more  interested  in  selling  the 
Japanese  set;  or  if  the  prospective  customer 
showed  evidence  that  price  means  much  to 
him.  the  salesman  would  concentrate  on 
the  lower  priced  sets  lest  he  fall  to  make  a 
sale  at  ail.  If  non-American  sets  should 
fall  into  a  lower  price  category  he  would 
favor  them  over  the  American.  Again,  he 
would  hardly  stop  to  mutter  to  himself 
"Those  Americans,  God  bless  them,  they  do 
need  more  exports.  They  were  so  good  to 
us  when  we  were  down."  ShovUd  he,  never- 
theless, as  the  result  of  some  rare  niental 
aberration,  be  stirred  by  such  a  thought  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  would  quickly  obliterate 
It,  if  (1)  he  were  about  to  lose  a  sale  because 
of  the  ctistomer's  preference  for  a  set  from 
another  coiuitry,  or  (2)  he  reflected  that  his 
profit  on  the  American  set  would  be  S50 
while  he  would  reap  $100  from  the  sale  of  a 
competing  product. 

Assume  now  that  someone  told  him,  as- 
suming he  were  a  West  German,  or  French, 
or  Beljian,  "They  tell  me  that  our  country 
h;\s  quite  a  load  of  dollars.  You  should  push 
American  goods  in  order  to  help  right  the 
balance.  Dollai's  are  an  American  currency, 
you  know." 

He  would  perhaps  reply  "Dollars?  I  don't 
have  any  dollars.  What  would  I  do  with 
dollars?  I  don't  pay  my  rent  or  grocery  bill 
in  dollars,  nor  my  help.  Where  did  you  get 
the  idea  that  I  am  loaded  with  dollars?" 

"I  read  It  In  the  newspapers.  That  Is,  I 
read  that  otir  country  is  swimming  in  dol- 
lars. It  just  occurred  to  me  that  you  could 
help  our  relations  with  the  Americans  by 
keeping  that  in  mind." 

"Oh.  I  will  keep  it  in  mind,  all  right.  That 
won't  cost  me  anything;  but  I  am  not  in  the 
diplomatic  business  nor  am  I  in  business  for 
my  health.  Why  should  I  carry  our  coxmtry'tf 
diplomatic  burdens?  That's  what  we  have 
a  government  for.  and  ambassadors  and 
bankers.  If  anybody  has  dollars  it  must  be 
the  banks.  I  don't  see  any  dollars  any- 
where." He  has  enough  troubles  without 
getting  himself  entangled  in  the  interna- 
tional financial  flypaper. 

Then  there  is  the  private  consumer  in  a 
foreign  country.  This  customer  is  perhaps 
a  woman  out  to  do  her  shopping.  She 
carries  francs  or  llras  or  shillings  and 
pounds,  depending  on  which  is  her  home 
country.  She  does  not,  strangely  enough, 
have  her  pocketbook  stuffed  with  dollars 
either.  She  goes  to  her  favorite  dress  shop 
or  grocery  store  and  has  in  mind  some  fair 
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notion  about  how  much  she  intends  to  spend. 
Neither  the  shop  new  the  store  has  an  Ameri- 
can section  whither  she  coiold  direct  her 
steps  in  order  to  help  Uncle  Sam  out  of  his 
balance-of -payments  straits.  (Perhaps  this 
is  something  our  State  Department  should 
look  into.)  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  that  h.er 
mind  even  turns  to  thoughts  of  the  United 
States  while  shopping,  strange  as  that  may 
seem. 

If  she  buys  bulk  groceries,  such  as  vege- 
tables, they  are  likely  from  her  own  coun- 
tryside. If  she  buys  bananas  or  oranges 
they  are  probably  from  a  tropical  source  In 
•.he  case  of  bananas,  or  from  Italy  or  Spain, 
Israel  or  Africa,  If  they  are  oranges.  If  it 
iS  canned  goods  she  wants,  she  may  indeed 
encounter  some  American  goods.  The  prices 
.ire  likely  to  be  high.  How  well-heeled  is 
she?  Perhaps  she  likes  American  canned 
peaches  and  will  pay  a  premium  price  once 
a  month.  However,  the  American  ceuined 
.-oods  are  mixed  on  the  shelves  with  those 
from  the  home  country  and  from  other 
:orelgn  sources. 

Does  she  know  of  the  superior  American 
quality?  Perhaps  the  American  advertisers 
iiave  reached  her  and  she  knows  that  Swift 
is  American,  and  Kraft  and  Heinz;  and  If 
there  are  plenty  of  cans  of  American  goods 
she  may  by  the  sheer  weight  of  the  law  of 
averages  put  some  in  her  marketing  basket. 
However,  the  comparative  prices  will  speak 
louder  than  pleasing  labels;  and  more  people 
have  less  money  than  more  money,  which 
means  that  fewer  people  have  enough  money 
to  reach  for  luxiories. 

Let  us  assume  the  somewhat  improbable, 
and  say  that  her  heart  beats  for  America  for 
reasons  that  may  be  inscrutable,  and  loads 
up  on  American  goods.  She  wants  to  help 
us — in  a  gesture  of  reverse  foreign  aid,  so 
to  speak.  When  she  comes  home  and,  as  it 
happens  her  husband  Is  there,  she  runs  to 
him  and  exclaims  exultlngly  "Look  what  I 
have  bought — all  American  or  nearly  all. 
Don't  you  think  that  is  wonderful." 

"Who  told  you  to  buy  American?"  he  asks 
in  a  tone  taxed  with  Impatience. 

After  her  reduced  allowance  thereafter  she 
often  walks  by  the  canned  goods  shelf  and 
glances  longingly  at  the  forbidden  fruit,  but 
moves  on;  and  \iie  American  balance-of-pay- 
ments  difficulties  have  to  look  elsewhere  for 
succor. 

The  fable  could  go  on;  but  is  it  not  enough 
to  suggest  that  we  will  not  get  very  far 
doctoring  our  balance-of-payment  malady 
unless  we  make  a  more  realistic  diagnosis 
than  is  accomplished  by  talk  of  liquidity, 
debt  management,  retarding  the  flow  of  in- 
vestment dollars  from  this  country,  shrinking 
"he  tourist  outgo,  etc.? 

Private  commercial  foreign  trade  repre- 
sents the  efforts  of  thousands  of  merchants 
exporters,  importers,  distributors,  agents, 
etc.,  to  turn  a  profit  through  their  trans- 
actions. Patriotism  is  not  a  moving  element 
or  a  motive  in  this  endeavor.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  turning  goods,  no  matter  from  what 
source,  for  profit.  With  respect  to  importers 
who  purchase  the  imported  materials  for 
processing  or  conversion  into  finished  goods 
which  In  turn  are  hoped  to  be  disposed  of  at 
a  profit,  the  question  is  simply  one  of  relative 
cost,  relative  quality,  reliability,  etc.  Time- 
Imess  and  credit  sometimes  enter  as  factors; 
but  the  determining  considerations  are  al- 
ways the  relative  outlook  for  profitable  enter- 
prise. Errors  of  judgment  may  enter;  but 
in  time  of  peace,  preference  of  one  cotmtry 
of  origin  over  another,  does  not  enter  into 
the  equation.  The  driving  and  determining 
motive  comes  from  the  profit  incentive. 

Why  then  do  the  dollar-burdened  countries 
not  buy  more  from  us? 

That  te  the  WTong  question.  We  should 
ask.  Why  do  the  importers,  merchants,  pro- 
ducers, distributors,  and  so  forth,  in  foreign 
countries  with  heavy  dollar  balances  not  in- 
crease   their   purchases   from   us   when    the 


abundance  of  dollan  held  by  their  banks, 
institutions,  or  citizens  would  make  this  both 
convenient  and  helpful? 

What  possible  answer  can  be  found  to  that 
question  other  than  lack  of  need  for  more 
goods  from  us,  in  the  case  of  Industrial  users, 
or  the  avallabUlty  of  coinp>etlng  goods  from 
other  sources  to  the  other  importers,  at  prices 
that  promise  better  profits? 

If  there  Is  no  other  reasonable  answer  than 
this  we  should  look  to  the  factors  that  deter- 
mine relative  competitive  standing  of  this 
country  compared  with  its  competitors.  Un- 
questionably, by  and  large,  relative  prices 
represent  the  most  compelling  factor. 

The  conclusion  Is  unavoidable  that  Ameri- 
can goods  are  priced  too  high,  especially 
finished  cons\imer  goods,  to  sop  up  the  dollars 
floating  about  In  such  quantity  overseas. 
Producers,  fabricators,  processors,  and  manu- 
facturers in  yet  other  or  third  countries, 
aided  and  abetted  by  lower  wages  and  rapidly 
rising  productivity,  can  outbid  us  as  guar- 
antors or  promlsers  of  profits  to  prospective 
importers  of  our  goods. 

Foreign  trade  statistics  demonstrate  con- 
cltisively  that  our  competitive  contest  in  the 
field  of  finished  goods  has  been  going  svirely. 
urunistakably  and  heavily  against  us.  both 
in  terms  of  Imports  and  exports.  We  are 
Importing  a  rising  share  of  them  and.  with 
the  exception  of  machinery  and  other  items 
sucked  outward  by  our  booming  foreign  in- 
vestments, our  exports  are  shifting  toward 
subsidized  farm  products  and  foreign -aid- 
tied  goods.  A  ntimber  of  our  leading  mass- 
production  Industries  have  shifted  from  a 
net  export  to  a  net  Import  position  n.e  .  total 
imports  exceeding  total  exports  i.  Among 
these  are  automobiles,  iron  anci  steel,  cotton 
textiles.  p>etroleum,  typewriters  .>;ew;iig  ma- 
chines, shoes,  and  so  forth. 

The  result  has  been  unemploxmei.t  in 
the  very  industries  that  should  provide  ex- 
panding employment,  i.e.  finished  good.s 
industries  which  are  the  most  labor  inten- 
sive. 

When  our  exports  of  l.irm  product*  in- 
crease, as  they  have  been  doing,  reivching  25 
percent  of  our  total  exports,  the  increase 
does  not  Improve  the  competitive  position  of 
steel,  textiles,  petroleum,  etc.  Foreign  mer- 
chants, distributors,  etc.,  are  not  moved  to 
buy  more  of  these  American  products  merely 
because  we  are  exporting  more  wheat,  feed 
!:rains.  soy  beans,  etc.  They  will  not  for- 
go profits  in  their  own  fields  In  order  to  help 
American  industry.  To  think  so  would  be  a 
mark  of  extreme  naivete.  In  many  instances 
our  own  Industries  have  entered  the  leading 
foreign  markets  by  establishing  themselves 
within  them.  Why  should  the  foreign  cus- 
tomers, even  if  they  can  buy  American  satis- 
factorily, seek  goods  manufactured  3.000  or 
4.000  miles  away,  if  they  can  get  them  made 
in  the  homeland,  and  at  lower  prices? 
Where  is  the  mystery? 

In  order  to  export  successfully  we  mtist  be 
competitive  in  each  Individual  product  con- 
cerned If  we  expect  to  export  steel  we  must 
be  able  to  offer  the  foreign  buyers  a  level  of 
prices  that  will  enable  them  to  make  a  profit 
equal  to  or  exceeding  that  offered  by  our 
competitors;  or  if  the  steel  is  to  be  used  in 
construction  or  fabrication,  then  prices  that 
are  below  those  offered  by  our  competitors, 
other  things  being  equal.  If  we  cannot  do 
that  our  exports  wUl  not  thrive  nor  will  they 
be  profitable  if  we  insist  on  exporting  in  any 
event,  no  matter  how  many  dollars  for- 
eigners have  on  hand. 

We  cannot  penetrate  foreign  markets  by 
humming  the  tune  that  says  that  we  can 
do  what  they  can  do  and  do  it  better. 
Manufacturing  costs  are  the  determining 
factor  In  extensive  foreign  trade;  and  In  total 
corporate  costs  of  manxifactiu-ing  in  this 
country  employee  compensation  represents 
80  percent.  Other  countries  need  to  be  only 
a  half  to  a  fifth  as  productive  per  man  hour 
to  otitdo  us   in   terms  of   unit    prodtjction 


costs.     Many  of  them  are  catching  up  and 
passing  those  levels. 

Are  we  then  to  reduce  wages?  Or  are  we 
to  accomplish  the  same  end.  i.e..  cost  reduc- 
tion by  "modernizing"  our  factories,  install- 
ing new  machinery  of  magic  deftness  and 
speed,  to  replace  thotisands  upon  thousands 
of  our  workers,  thtis  reducing  the  payroll 
just  as  surely  as  if  we  reduced  wages? 

What  then  becomes  of  total  consumer 
purchasing  power,  the  indispensable  absorb- 
ent of  the  goods  that  come  tumbling  off  our 
production  lines?  Will  this  contraction  not 
produce  a  pinch? 

When  our  housewives  go  shopping  in  this 
country  they  encounter  a  great  variety  of 
imported  goods.  Many  of  these  carry  price 
labels  that  make  our  manufacturers  look  like 
pickpockets.  Our  shoppers,  too.  have  some 
notions  about  how  much  they  may  spend 
If  they  can  save  25  to  50  cents  on  the  dollar 
by  buying  Japanese  goods  or  somewhat  less, 
by  btiying  British.  German,  Italian,  or  what 
not.  will  they  bite  their  nails,  ponder  the 
mysteries  of  economics,  and  after  a  few  mo- 
ments of  struggle  say  "Oh.  I  must  buy  Ameri- 
can goods  because  more  people  will  be  em- 
ployed here  if  I  do"?  Or  will  they  reflect 
that  they  can  either  buy  more  other  goods 
if  they  pay  less  per  article  or.  if  not  buying 
more  goods,  save  more  money  for  other  pur- 
jxjses?  Ask  any  shopper;  or  rather  than  ask- 
ing them,  watch  them.  Or.  better  yet.  ob- 
serve yourself  when  yoti  buy.  The  lure  of  a 
bargain  or  seeming  bargain.  Is  very  powerful. 
Now  ponder  what  the  shopper's  predilection 
for  lower,  distinctly  lower,  prices  means  to 
the  American  producers  and  manufacturers 
whose  costs  are  buoyed  skyward  by  the  very 
factor  upon  which  they  depend  to  absorb 
their  goods.  I.e..  wages.  If  the  shopper  has 
the  choice  of  bypassing  the  domestic  goods 
in  favor  of  the  foreign  becatise  foreign  manu- 
ficturers  do  not  pay  nearly  as  high  wages 
's  the  domestic  but  have  in  recent  years 
reatly  increased  installation  of  machinery 
.'.nd  modern  equipment,  thus  improving 
greatly  their  productivity,  what  effect  does 
this  choice  of  our  shoppers  have  on  the 
confidence  with  which  our  own  manufac- 
turers are  likely  to  view  the  future''  Will 
they  be  inclined  to  expand  or  will  they 
"modernize"  yet  more,  hoping  thvis  to  cut 
costs  and  not  suffer  the  cold  shoulder  from 
our  shoppers?  The  question  will  answer  it- 
self. Unfortunately  In  striving  thus  to  re- 
main competitive  by  automating,  computer- 
izing, etc..  as  a  means  of  remaining  competi- 
tive, i.e..  to  hold  the  price-conscious  cus- 
tomers, our  manfacturers  run  Into  two  back- 
firing effects:  d)  they  reduce  employment, 
and  i2  1  they  do  not  enhance  sales  sufficiently 
to  lead  to  rehiring  and  expanding  their  work 
forces— simply  because  imported  goods  kill 
the  very  precious  principle  contained  in  the 
classical  sequence:  lower  costs  leading  to 
lower  prices,  and  these  to  balloonnii:  con- 
siunption  and  expanded  employment  to 
which  we  looked  hopefully  and  witb».Justified 
confidence  in  the  past  to  expand  our 
economy. 

Today  we  are  left  only  with  the  hollow 
shell  of  this  principle.  We  are  left  with  net 
unemplovinent  or  Insufficient  additional  em- 
ployment (Including  the  indirect)  to  beat 
the  upward  population  curve. 

Unless  we  become  competitive  v^ith  the 
rest  of  the  world  through  lower  costs  we 
will  not  export  enough  additional  goods  to 
take  up  the  slack.  We  cannot  become  com- 
petitive unless  we  reduce  our  costs;  but  cost 
reduction  of  any  significance  can  be  achieved 
only  by  reducing  employee  costs  (which,  to 
repeat,  represent  80  {jercent  in  the  corporate 
manufacturing  field).  Such  reduction  can 
today  be  achieved  only  by  further  modern- 
ization, etc.,  because  wage  rates  cannot  be 
halted,  much  less  reduced.  However,  in  re- 
ducing labor  costs  we  shrink  consumer  pur- 
chasing ix>wer;  and  If  we  do  that  we  upend 
our  system  as  we  know  It.    Whv?    Berause, 
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to  repeat  for  emphasis.  Imports  prevent,  on 
a  rapidly  growing  front,  the  consumption  ol 
the  old  reliable  equation  of  cost  reduction 
equals  swelling  consumer  sales.  We  relied 
successfully  on  this  formula  and  grew  to 
world  Industrial  leadership  by  resort  to  It. 
Of  course,  it  really  worked  only  with  respect 
to  goods  that  enjoy  an  elastic  demand,  mean- 
ing the  nonessentials  or  goods  that'  we  can 
do  without,  or  consimier  in  reduced  quan- 
tities if  Income  drops  but  goods  which  we 
may  buy  in  multiple  units,  and  successively 
,Tjs  they  wear  out  or  lose  their  sheen.  Yet, 
even  though  the  formula  only  worked  with 
respect  to  the  nonessential  goods  these  have 
come  to  dominate  our  economy;  and  it  was 
this  fact  that  gave  us  our  world  lead. 

And  that  is  also  the  base  on  which  our 
economy  today  rises  or  falls. 

The  oscillation  of  our  international  balance 
of  payments  represents  but  a  symptom  of 
otir  international  operations.  Today,  more- 
over, it  contains  political  and  other  elements 
tliat  do  not  take  their  cue  from  private  in- 
ternational trade. 

The  upshot  Is  that  in  addressing  our  in- 
quiry into  the  problem  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments we  should  take  care  lest  we  stray  from 
the  fundamental  fsictors  which  are  merely 
echoed  and  then  not  neecssarily  clearly  by 
the  state  of  that  balance. 

Let  us  keep  our  eyes  on  the  private  sector, 
consisting  of  buyers  and  sellers  seeking  a 
profit,  and  shoppers  and  other  consumers  who 
determine  which  way  the  money  flows.  Then 
we  mav  cret  som.e  usable  answers. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Tuesday,  June  1.  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day I  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  "Introduction  and  State- 
ment on  Tax  Policy,"  of  the  conerres- 
sional  presentation  of  the  Smaller  Busi- 
ness Association  of  New  England. 

Also  covered  in  the  SBANE  report  was 
a  statement  on  "Procurement."  In  that 
statement  the  group  pointed  out  that  we 
must  often  be  careful  to  bring  our  pro- 
curement practice  in  line  with  our  pro- 
curement policy  as  it  affects  the  partici- 
pation of  small  business  in  production 
and  research  contracts.  We  must  never 
equate?  "bigness  with  excellence  and 
smaUne-ss  with  inferiority"  if  we  are  to 
brine  the  highest  .state  of  technological 
develoiiment  to  bear  on  our  current 
probhm.s. 

In  tlic  summary  of  the  presentation, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  efforts  of 
businr.'^s  and  government  at  all  levels 
will  be  necessary  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
challen^ie  of  increasing  population  and 
the  con.sequent  demand  for  new  jobs. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in 
the  CoNCREssioN.\L  Record,  following  my 
remarks,  the  statement  on  "Procure- 
ment." by  Paul  W.  Otto,  president. 
United  Engineers,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  and 
the  "SummaiT."  by  Laurence  K.  Hamil- 
ton, president,  Tecnifax  Corp-  of  Holyoke, 
Mass. : 

Statemfnt  t)N-  Procurement  by  SBANE  Rep- 
resentative Pavl  \V.  Otto.  Prf.sident. 
United  Engineers,  Inc.,  of  Boston 

Because  of  the  increasing  complexity  of 
nulitary,    naval,    and    space    systems.    Gov- 


ernment contracts  tend  to  be  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  industrial  giants.  Last  year, 
100  firms  accounted  for  73  percent  of  defense 
procurement.  Twenty-five  of  these  firms 
received  52.9  percent  of  the  contracts  and 
one  firm  received  5.8  percent.  Yet  300.000 
small  businesses  received  only  18  percent. 

It  is  true  that  many  prima  contracts  can 
be  handled  only  by  large  firms,  but  positive 
steps  must  be  taken  to  make  sure  that  as 
many  contracts  as  possible  are  assigned  to 
small  business.  Government  procurement  is 
such  a  vital  segment  of  our  economy  that 
small  business  must  receive  a  larger  share,  or 
it  will  deteriorate  to  the  point  where  the 
national  economy  will  suffer.  Congress  has 
taken  such  steps,  but  the  intent  of  the  leg- 
islation it  has  enacted  is  not  always  ob.served 
in  procurement  practices 

On  June  4,  1964,  while  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, tlie  Honorable  Eugene  P.  Foley.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, stated  that  he  was  convinced  that 
tlie  top  ofRcials  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
were  sincerely  and  energetically  carrying  out 
the  small  business  policies  .and  programs  that 
have  been  established  by  Congress  and  sup- 
ported by  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Jolinson. 
He  went  on  to  say,  however.  •  •  *  and  this  is 
the  point  we  wish  to  stress  •  •  •  that  in  his 
opinion,  these  policies  were  not  being  admin- 
istered in  the  same  spirit  at  the  far  reaches 
of  Government  procurement  agencies,  that 
is,  by  contracting  officers  and  others  who  are 
directly  responsible  for  purchasing.  His  ob- 
servation is  based  on  the  expjerience  of  SBA 
procurement  personnel  and  It  is  confirmed 
by  the  personal  experience  erf  many  of  our 
Members. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  positive  steps  be 
taken  by  top  Government  procurement  of- 
ficials to  inculcate  in  all  personnel  at  work- 
ing levels  an  understanding  ol  the  reasoning 
behind  the  small  business  programs  estab- 
lished by  Congress,  so  that  they  will  be  ex- 
ecuted in  a  sincere  and  realistic  manner. 
In  addition,  we  urge  tliat  action  be  taken 
in  the  following  specific  areas; 

1.    STRENGTHEN    SBA    SET- ASIDE    PROGRAM 

The  Smaller  Business  A.s.?ociation  of  New 
England  appreciates  SBA's  eilorts  in  the  joint 
set-aside  programs  and  urges  that  its  work 
be  encoiu-aged  and  expanded.  In  1964.  SBA 
was  responsible  for  51,417  set-,asides  with  a 
total  value  of  $3,041,055,857;  as  compared  to 
its  1963  record  of  45.628  set-asides  with  a 
total  value  of  $2,381.315.350— an  increa.se  of 
27  percent. 

However,  small  business  sharing  of  defense 
procurement  is  only  18  percent.  Tliis  is  2 
percent  below  the  peak  reached  in  1957.  The 
trend  shown  by  this  ch.u-t  indlciites  that 
small  btisiness  needs  all  the  help  that  it  can 
get  from  SBA  Just   to  hold  ite  own. 

Nevertheless,  pressures  are  being  exerted 
to  remove  SBA  from  joint  set-aside  activity 
in  favor  of  unilateral  action  by  tiie  procure- 
nient  agencies.  Such  a  change  would  emas- 
culate the  set -aside  progr;iin  of  denying 
small  firms  effective  representation  in  pro- 
curement offices.  Eiimmatir-n  of  SBA's 
procurement  center  represectativcs  would 
remove  the  forejno.'^t  champiapis  of  the  cause 
of  small  business. 

These  capable  and  dedicated  men  are  pri- 
marily responsible  lor  the  set-aside  increase 
I  cited  earlier.  There  are  only  46  of  them 
and  it  took  12  years  to  acquire  this  number. 
In  addition  to  prc.^.ing  for  more  set-asides, 
tliey  are  constixntly  seeking  break-outs  from 
large  systems  of  items  that  can  be  efficiently 
and  economically  supplied  by  email  concerns. 
They  insist  that  the  small  contractor  be 
given  the  same  attention  and  consideration 
as  the  industrial  giant. 

We  appreciate  the  helpfulne.ss  of  the  small 
tausUiess  specialists  in  procurement  asennes 
but  It  should  be  recognized  that  no  ni.m  can 
equitably  serve  two  masters.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  interests  of  small  business 
can  be  served  much  more  effectively  by  SBA 


personnel  than  by  assigning  responsibility 
for  small  firms  to  procurement  personnel  as 
a  collateral  fimctlon.  Effective  repreeenta- 
tlon  cannot  be  insured  when  there  Is  di- 
vided responsibility  and  diluted  Interest. 

SBANE  urges  that  SBA's  role  In  the  set- 
aside  program  not  only  be  preserved,  but 
encouraged  and  expanded,  so  small  business 
will  receive  its  just  share  of  the  Govern- 
ment's requirements  for  goods  and  services, 
including  research  and  development  and 
military  and  civil  construction. 

2.  EN'COfRAGE     SMAIX     BUSINESS     PARTICIPATION 

IN    R.    &    D. 

This    chart     [not    printed    in    Record] 

reveals  the  minimal  participation  of  small 
business  in  I>efen£e  R.  &  D.  projects — only 
3.7  percent  of  $6  billion  of  awards  in  1964. 
This  small  percentage  is  a  reflection  of  ad- 
mii^istrative  attitudes  that  seem  to  equate 
bigness  with  excellence  and  smallness  with 
inferiority.  As  a  result,  competent  scientific 
resources  are  being  wasted.  We  contend  that 
greater  use  mtist  be  made  of  the  capabilities 
of  small  research  and  development  firms  if  we 
are  to  preserve  this  reservoir  of  scientific 
knowledge  which  Is  essential  to  the  Nation's 
well-being.  "Breakouts"  of  R.  &  D.  contracts 
should  produce  as  good,  or  better,  results 
than  awards  to  big  firms  because  of  the  sp)e- 
cialization  and  dedication  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman. As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  small 
firms  are  oi>erated  by  men  who  were  formerly 
executives  of  big  corporations. 

We  suggest  that  the  following  steps  be 
taken: 

(a)  Adoption  of  a  procurement  procedure 
that  will  give  reasonable  assurance  that  com- 
p>etition  Is  not  available  before  sole  source 
contracts  are  negotiated. 

(b)  Early  and  wide  dissemination  by  Gov- 
errunent  R.  &  D.  centers  of  Information  on 
upcoming  unclassified  contracts  and  tech- 
nical projects  for  which  R.  &  D.  proposals  are 
desired. 

( c)  Elstablishment  of  safeguards  to  protect 
proprietary  information  submitted  in  con- 
nection ■with  unsolicited  prop>osals  and  sub- 
contracts. 

3.  SB.\  CERTIFICATION  IN  LIEU  OF  SURETY  BONDS 

For  what  appear  to  be  arbitrary  reasons, 
surety  companies  refuse  to  issue  bonds  In  be- 
half of  small  concerns  that  have  SBA  loans. 
This  policy  is  not  relaxed  even  when  SBA 
agrees  to  subordinate  its  interest  to  those  of 
the  bonding  company.  This  arbitrary  prac- 
tice prevents  many  small  concerns  from  re- 
ceiving Government  contracts  that  require 
bid.  performance  or  i>ayment  bonds. 

Protection  of  the  interests  erf  small  busi- 
ness requires  alternate  arrangements  that 
will  be  acceptable  in  lieu  of  surety  bonds. 
SBANE  proposes  that  SBA  be  authorized  to 
issue  certificates  that  would  be  accepted  by 
contracting  officers  when  surety  bonds  are 
not  obtainable,  provided  that  SBA  has  de- 
termined that  the  financial  status  o:  the 
company   justifies  such  certification. 

Summary  of  SBANE  Presentation  by  LAtr- 
RENCE  K.  Hamilton,  President,  Tecnifax 
Corp.,    of    Holyoke,    Mass. 

We  are  now  entering  the  fifth  year  of  an 
economic  up?wir.g.  Spurred  by  the  $11.5  bil- 
lion tax  cut.  the  gross  national  product 
climbed  6^2  percent  last  year  to  $623  billion. 
Industri.il  production  was  137  percent  of  the 
1957-59  average.  Tlie  number  of  business 
failures  was  the  lowest  since  1956.  New  busi- 
ness incorporations  reached  an  alltime  high 
of    108.000. 

FiEjures  like  these  ..re  certainly  the  bi;s;s  for 
an  ojMlmistic  view  of  oi;r  economic  future, 
but  we  should  euard  against  a  natural  tend- 
ency for  optimism  to  develop  into  com- 
pl.acency.  After  ;i  relatively  slow  rate  of 
growth  in  the  li)oO's.  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct hiis  taken  an  upturn.  But  we  will  need 
our  present  rate  of  growth  and  more  Just  to 
keep  pace  with  our  soaring  population.  It  ia 
true    that    unemployment    dropped    to    4.7 
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percent  In  March  of  this  year,  the  lowest 
percentage  since  1957,  but  It  will  rise  sharply 
next  month  as  htindreds  of  thousands  of  high 
EchCKDl  and  college  graduates  enter  the  labor 
market.  Over  1  million  new  jjersons  are  Join- 
ing the  work  force  each  year.  By  1970,  our 
economy  must  have  Jobs  for  over  86  million 
workers. 

Total  employment  is  now  at  an  alltime 
high  of  75  million.  According  to  the  Labor 
Department,  however,  7  million  new  jobs 
will  be  needed  in  the  next  3  years  Just  to 
offset  automation.  Normal  population 
growth  will  add  4  million  Job  htinters  for 
an   11 -million  total.     Yet,  even  with  the 

economic  boom  of  tlie  past  4  years,  our 
civilian  employment  total  has  Increased  only 
7.6  million  since  1957.  According  to  these 
projections,  our  economy  must  provide  50 
percent  more  jobs  in  the  next  3  years  than 
it  has  produced  In  the  past  8  years. 

The  antipoverty  program.  Job  retraining, 
and  the  Job  Corps  are  intended  to  provide 
economic  opportunities  for  imderprivlleged 
and  technologically  displaced  persons,  but 
the  success  of  these  programs  is  dependent 
upon  the  ability  of  our  economy  to  produce 
enough  Jobs  for  everyone.  Since  small  busi- 
ness employs  three  out  of  seven  jjersons  In 
this  country,  it  has  a  vital  role  to  play  In 
meeting  this  challenge.  But  it  needs  your 
help. 

It  Is  true  that  the  total  ntunber  of  small 
businesses  Is  growing,  but  growth  is  concen- 
trated in  the  retail,  ser\-ice,  and  wholesale 
trades.  The  ntunber  of  small  manufacturers 
is  declining — down  3.2  percent,  from  304,000 
in  1960  to  294,000  in  1963. 

There  has  been  a  marked  trend  toward 
bigness  in  American  manufacturing  in  the 
past  15  years.  According  to  the  SBA,  l)e- 
tween  1950  and  1962,  the  share  of  manufac- 
turing assets  held  by  the  200  largest  corpora- 
tions increased  from  49  to  57  percent. 

This  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  diffi- 
culty that  small  firms  encounter  In  obtaining 
Government  prime  and  subcontracts.  Gov- 
ernment procurement  plays  such  a  vital  role 
in  omr  economy  today  that  small  business 
must  receive  a  jtist  share  if  it  is  to  survive 
and  grow. 

Small  business  can  contribute  much  more 
to  our  defense  effort  and  save  the  taxpayers 
money  In  the  bargain.  A  recent  SBA  stirvey 
of  57  small  business  set -asides  revealed  that 
they  saved  the  Government  a  total  of  $7  mil- 
lion compared  to  the  prices  of  prevlotis  large 
suppliers.  In  a  single  instance,  when  a  con- 
tract for  90.000  bayonets  was  awarded  as  a 
result  of  bidding  by  small  firms,  the  success- 
ful oontratcor  delivered  the  tmyonets  at  a 
price  that  was  $200,000  lower  than  was  billed 
by  the  previotis  sole-source  supplier. 

In  the  field  of  labor  relations,  we  are  op- 
posed to  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  We  believe  that  no  American 
should  be  forced  to  join  a  union  to  hold  his 
Job. 

The  progKun  we  have  presented  today  rep- 
resents a  concerted  effort  by  all  members  of 
our  association  to  offer  practical  solutions 
to  some  of  the  problems  which  confront 
small  business.  We  urge  your  careful  con- 
sideration of  otir  proposals  which  are  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1.  Stimulus  to  increased  Investment — free- 
ing of  capital  for  economic  growth  through 
liberalized  rates  of  taxation. 

2.  Increased  share  of  Government  proctxre- 
ment^more  set-asides,  breakouts,  and  sub- 
contracts. We  are  not  seeking  special  priv- 
ileges. All  wc  ask  is  equal  opportunity  for  all 
businesses,  regardless  of  size. 

3.  Improvement  of  the  labor  cUmate— 
management  and  labor  must  pool  their  re- 
sources to  raise  productivity  to  higher  levels. 
Labor  must  accept  the  responsibility  of  full 
partnership  In  this  endeavor. 

The  Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 


England  appreciates  the  consideration  you 
have  shown  to  small  business  In  the  past,  and 
we  offer  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  time  and 
attention  which  you  have  given  us  today. 
May  we  look  forward  to  continuing  coopera- 
tion between  ovu*  association  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 
Thank  you. 


A  Monament  to  Freedom 


Discrimination  Against  Southern  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1.  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial, I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  telling  editorial  from  the  Daily 
Mountain  Eagle  of  Jasper,  Ala.  I  h(H>e 
my  colleagues  may  heed  the  warning 
voiced  by  this  editorial.  You  cannot 
continue  to  take  away  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  my  State  and  my  section  of  the 
country  without  seriously  endangering 
your  own: 
Anti-Poll-Tax    Bill    Vert    Discriminatory 

Congressional  liberals  continue  to  dis- 
criminate to  great  extremes  in  their  alleged 
efforts  to  eliminate  discrimination  in  Dixie 
States. 

Latest  example  is  the  anti-poll-tax  amend- 
ments proposed  pointedly  against  four 
Southern  States  because  they  collect  a  poll 
tax  and  which  would  allow  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  regulate  said  poU  tax  in  these 
States. 

No  Alabamlan,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
political  affiliation  or  otherwise  should  be 
in  favor  of  a  poll  tax  used  simply  as  a  vehi- 
cle to  deny  the  right  to  vote.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  simple  right  to  collect  a  poll  tax, 
returns  from  which  go  into  Alabama's  edu- 
cational treastiry,  should  not  be  denied  by 
the  Congress. 

Dally,  cancerous  Federal  encroachments, 
hidden  and  disguised  in  the  false  robes  of 
antidiscrimination  are  being  pushed  and 
broadened  to  cover  more  and  more  areas  of 
life.  In  the  end  they  will  benefit  neither 
race,  but  will  subdue  the  powers  of  the 
States  to  virtually  none. 

The  constitutionality  of  poll  taxes  has 
been  sustained  previously  by  the  Federal 
courts,  but  this  doesn't  sway  the  liberals. 
The  small  amount  charged  in  Alabama  as  a 
poll  tax  should  not  discourage  anvone  from 
voting,  but  If  It  docs  it  will  discourage 
whites  as  well  as  Negroes,  male  as  well  as  fe- 
male. Democrat  as  well  as  Republican.  If 
It  discriminates.  It  discriminates  against  all 
people. 

The  basic  question  is  not  whether  there 
should  be  a  poll  tax  or  not.  The  amounts 
collected  In  past  days  would  not  make  or 
break  Alabama.  The  question  at  hand  is  a 
principle,  whether  the  State  or  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  decide.  The  Constitution  has 
left  the  matter  to  the  States  in  the  past. 

Why  should  a  Senator  in  Colorado  or  Cali- 
fornia or  Hawaii  decide  whether  or  not  Ala- 
bama can  have  a  poll  tax? 

This  is  no  different  than  having  Alabama 
Citizens  sav  they  can't  wear  grass  skirts  on 
Waklkl  Beach. 

Here  is  hoping  our  Senators  and  Congress- 
men from  Alabama.  Republican  or  Democrat. 
will  cast  unanimous  ballots  against  the  anti- 
poll-tax  legislation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  10.  1965 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  have  filled  requests  for  Amer- 
ican flags  which  have  flown  above  the 

Capitol.  On  a  recent  visit  to  my  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  district,  I  was  able  to  ful- 
fill a  more  unusual  request.  It  was  from 
the  students  of  the  Horace  Mann  Junior 
High  School,  who  wanted  a  Colombian 
flac. 

They  wanted  it  to  help  mark  the  com- 
pletion of  a  school  project  so  laudatory 
that  I  wish  to  share  the  information 
about  it  with  House  colleagues. 

Because  of  the  imagination  and  efforts 
of  these  yoting  people,  a  remote  commu- 
nity in  the  southernmost  Province  of  Co- 
lombia will  have  a  public  school  for  some 
400  children— a  school  it  might  other- 
wise have  waited  a  long  time  for. 

The  project  was  undertaken  with  Peace 
Corps  cooperation.  That  agency  put  the 
San  Diego  school  in  touch  with  com- 
munity leaders  in  Barrios  Unidos.  Gar- 
zon.  in  the  Province  of  Huila.  The  chil- 
dren of  this  village  were  without  any 
school  whatever.  An  aroused  citizenry 
had  earmarked  the  land  needed,  and  was 
getting  it  cleared  for  construction — 
mainly  on  hope — when  the  San  Diego 
school  youngsters  entered  the  picture.  It 
was  then  estimated  that  £ls  little  as  $1,400 
in  outside  money  would  cover  the  cost 
of  sand,  rock,  cement,  and  fencing  needed 
for  the  physical  plant — utilizing  con- 
tributed labor. 

Despite  offers  of  assistance  from  adult 
groups,  the  Horace  Mann  students  de- 
cided that  this  was  to  be  their  project. 
And  early  in  the  sprins  they  launched  a 
whirlwind  round  of  money-raising  activ- 
ity: a  student  jazz  concert,  a  benefit  stu- 
dent-faculty basketball  game,  a  bake 
sale,  a  weekend  carwash  center,  the 
gathering  of  trading -stamp  lxx)k5  re- 
deemable in  cash. 

Slowly,  the  funds  accumulated — to  the 
full  $1,400.  Under  the  direction  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  on  the  scene  in 
Garzon,  the  money  is  making  possible  a 
flve-room  school  where  no  school  existed 
l>efore. 

As  Horace  Mann's  pi1|Dcipal,  C.  Rus- 
sell Henzie,  puts  it — 

The  benefits  flow  both  ways.  An  urgently 
needed  school  is  being  biUlt  for  children 
woefully  lacking  In  education.  It  Is  not  fi- 
nanced with  Government  funds  or  foreign 
aid,  but  by  private  funds  from  our  San 
Diego  students  and  self-help  from  the  people 
of  Garzon. 

The  people  building  the  school  will  feel  the 
pride  and  satisfaction  of  having  participated 
to  their  capacity,  and  the  students  of  Horace 
Mann  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  tliey 
have  helped  build  a  lasting  monument  to 
freedom.  It  has  been  said  that  "Only  the 
educated  are  free."  What  better  way  to  pro- 
mote freedom  than  to  buUd  a  school? 

Due  special  mention  for  their  efforts 
in  tliis  great  project  are  James  Harring- 
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ton,  faculty  advisor  to  the  Horace  Mann 
student  body,  and  the  following  students : 
Earl  Altshuler,  student  president,  Pete 
Keyser,  Kirk  Kiloh,  Bobby  Belkin,  Randy 
Flynn,  Rod  Boone,  Bill  Coady,  Becky 
Overton,  Mike  Drakulich,  Linda  Moore, 
Kathy  Crosthwaite,  Glen  Skirvin,  Frank 
Apgar.  Pete  Snyder,  Carol  Knott,  Sandy 
Overton,  and  Carol  Lamden. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


Tunisian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  June 
1  is  a  signiflcant  day  in  the  history  of 
the  Tunisian  people;  for  on  that  day  in 
1959  a  constitution  which  established 
the  Republic  of  Tunisia  was  promul- 
gated. Today,  on  the  sixth  anniversary 
of  that  day  which  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  government  for,  and  by,  the  people, 
of  Tunisia,  I  would  like  to  express  my  ad- 
miration for  the  achievements  the  Tuni- 
sian people  have  made  in  this  short  per- 
iod of  time. 

In  recent  years,  which  have  seen  the 
emergence  of  many  new  nations,  Tunisia 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  what  a  free 
people  with  detennination  and  will,  led 
by  a  man  of  foresight,  understanding, 
and  intelligence  can  do.  I  refer  of  course 
to  the  distinguished  President  of  Tunisia, 
Hablb  Bourguiba. 

Indeed,  the  Republic  of  Tunisia  stands 
as  a  proud  symbol  of  the  democratic  sys- 
tem of  government  and  as  a  living  ex- 
ample that  democracy  can  succeed  in 
newly  established  nations. 

The  Tunisian  people  did  not  achieve 
their  independence  easily  for  the  French 
protectorate  was  ended  in  1956  only  after 
several  years  of  strife  and  bloodshed. 
Following  the  signing  of  the  protocol  in 
which  France  recognized  Tunisia's  sov- 
ereignty and  independence,  a  Tunisian 
Constituent  Assembly  was  convened. 
This  Assembly  abolished  the  monarchy, 
drafted  the  Constitution,  and  named 
Habib  Bourguiba  President.  The  first 
elections  under  the  Constitution  were 
held  November  8,  1959. 

The  Constitution  and  establishment  of 
the  Republic  marked  the  achievement  of 
a  drive  for  independence  which  began  in 
1934  with  the  founding  of  the  Neo-Des- 
tour — New  Constitution — Party,  of  which 
Habib  Bourguiba  soon  became  president. 
In  October  1964  the  party  was  renamed 
the  Destourian  Socialist  Party.  The  sec- 
ond presidential  and  parliamentary  elec- 
tions under  the  new  constitution  were 
held  in  November  964  and  President 
Bourguiba  was  reelected  for  a  second  5- 
year  term. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  President  Bour- 
guiba and  the  Timlsian  people  deserve 
the  heartiest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  of  the  American  people  on  this 
anniversary  date. 


Address  by  Senator  Muskie 
EXTENSION  OF  REMIARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OP    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
22,  1965,  the  Nebraska  Democratic  Party 
held  its  annual  Jefferson-Jackson  Day 
banquet  in  the  State  Capitol,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.  In  every  respect  thiB  gathering 
was  a  success.  The  highlight  of  the 
evening  was  an  inspiring  speech  by  the 
banquet  speaker.  Senator  Edmund 
S.  MusKiE.  of  the  State  of  Maine.  Sena- 
tor MusKiE  gave  to  those  in  attendance 
his  clear-cut  answer  to  the  question. 
'•What  is  the  Great  Socie-ty? — What  Does 
it  Mean?"  I  believe  his  speech  is  so  Im- 
portant and  relevant  to  our  day  that  I 
would  like  to  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress,  and  therefore  in- 
clude it  with  my  remarks  in  the  Appen- 
dix; 

Re.marks  by  Sem.\tor  Edmvnd  S.  MiiSKit:  at 
Lincoln.  Nebr.,  May  22,  1965 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Morrison.  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Sorensen.  Congressmftn 
and  Mrs.  C.illan,  .ind  Cornliuskers,  this  is 
my  first  visit  to  Nebr.if^kit.  and  I  am  delighted 
to  be  here.  I  like  what  I  have  .=;een,  and  I 
Uke  what  I  have  heard  in  tlie  few  hours  I 
have  been  here. 

Althougti  this  Is  my  fir!=t  vitit.  Nebra.ska 
was  not  unknown  to  me  before  I  came.  I 
had  heard  that  Nebraska  has  a  football  team. 
And  I  knew  about  Willie  Greenlaw,  of  Port- 
land, Maine,  who  used  t-o  play  on  that  team. 
The  fiction  of  Willa  Gather  htd  made  Ne- 
braska a  vivid  land  for  people  in  the  re- 
motest comers  of   our  country. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  and  George  Norris 
are  beacons  of  dedication,  cotirage.  and  lead- 
ership to  all  Americans.  And  vein-  new  lead- 
ers are  adding  distinction  to  Nebraska's  name. 

Governor  Morrison,  impressive  to  me  be- 
cause he  is  an  effective  Governor  in  dealing 
with  the  difficult  problems  which  I  know" 
Governors  face,  is  achieving  n  nationwide 
reputation^in  part  becatise  of  what  he  is 
doing  for  Nebraska,  a  story  you  know  bett«r 
than  I — but,  even  more  important,  because 
of  what  he  is.  because  of  the  things  for  which 
he  stands,  and  because  of  the  qualities  of 
leadership  he  brings  to  American  public  life 

We  would  be  proud  to  have  him  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Lt.  Gov.  Phil  Sorensen  is  the  envy  of 
those  of  us  who  are  past  the  hi.'  :entiu7 
mark  because  he  Ls  already  running  fast  at 
an  age  when  we  h.ad  not  yet  reached  the 
starting  line.  He  Is  clearly  a  young  man  of 
ability  and  talent  who  knows  how  to  get 
things  done  and  who  will  go  far. 

Congressman  Clahi  Callan  Is  a  distin- 
guished freshman  Congresman  who  is  al- 
ready making  an  impact  and  getting  resiUts 
m  Washington  for  Nebraska  and  Nebraska 
farmers.  That  isn't  easy  for  a  freshman  tp 
do.  I  know,  because  my  freshman  years  are 
not  too  far  behind  me. 

He  takes  his  place  beside  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  a  distinguished  Senate 
committee  chairman,  a  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  a  powerful  House 
committee  chairman,  in  saving  veterans  hos- 
pitals which  had  been  scheduled  to  cloee 
in  their  States.  I  am  going  to  make  an 
appointment  with  him  next  week  to  learn 
how  he  does  it.  I  am  irapressad,  as  I  know 
you  are.  by  these  leaders  and  their  high 
promise  for  Nebraska  and  our  countrj'. 


It  is  my  task  tonight  to  speak  to  you  of 
victory  of  the  Democratic  Party,  of  the  Great 
Society,  and  of  what  they  mean  to  America. 
It  is  customary  to  do  so,  on  an  occasion  such 
as  this,  with  some  fire  and  brimstone  directed 
at  the  opposition.  I  will  disappoint  those 
who  expect  that  touch.  I  have  been  court- 
ing Republicans  so  long  that  I  find  It  diffictilt 
to  speak  harshly  of  them.  More  importantly, 
there  is  constructive  work  to  be  done. 

What  is  the  Great  Society?  What  does  it 
mean? 

It  was  the  dream  of  Jefferson  and  those 
others  who  wrote  and  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  the  exciting  and  perilous 
days  of   1775. 

It  was  the  goal  of  the  Constitution  makers 
of   1787. 

It  is  what  Americans  have  worked  and 
struggled  and  fought  for  ever  since. 

It  is  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than 
the  belief  that  our  country  will  .achieve  ful- 
fillment in  the  fulfillment  of  each  of  her 
citizens. 

In  1810  JelTersoa  phrased  it  this  way: 
"The  freedom  and  happiness  of  man  are  the 
sole  objects  of  all  legitimate  government." 

W.ashington's  victory  at  Yorktown  did  not 
achieve  these  objects,  but  rather  the  freedom 
to  pursue  them.  His  victory  did  not  win 
for  his  countrymen  a  system  of  government, 
but  rather  the  freedom  to  choose  one.  And 
their  first  choice  was  a  bad  one.  Having 
fought  a  war  to  escape  the  abuses  of  the 
Kings  government,  they  were  afraid  to  create 
an  eifective  one  of  their  own. 

The  restilts  were  predictably  bad,  and  al- 
most disastrous  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 
The  world  saw  emerging  on  this  continent, 
not  a  single,  united  country,  but  13  small 
and  quarrelsome  ones — erecting  trade  bar- 
riers against  each  other — creating  competing 
and  worthless  currencies — ignoring  national 
problems  and  national  responsibilities  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Doubts  arose  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
as  to  whether  freemen  could  govern  them- 
selves. The  veterans  of  Washington's  armies 
begged  him  to  make  himself  king. 

When  the  forefathers  gathered  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1787,  they  had  one  overriding  respon- 
sibility: to  find  a  way  for  freemen  to  con- 
sider their  common  problems,  to  form  com- 
mon judgments,  and  to  make  effective  com- 
mon decisions. 

Some  30  years  later,  Jefferson,  in  the 
evening  of  his  life,  writing  to  a  friend  in 
England  said:  "We  have  demonstrated  on 
this  continent  that  a  government  so  modeled 
as  to  rest  continually  upon  the  will  of  the 
whole  society  is  a  practicable  government." 

That  has  been  the  test  and  the  measure  of 
ovir  national  policies  even  since — to  find 
practicable  ways  to  meet  the  problems  and  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  on  the  road  to  the 
fulfillment  of  man.  It  is  the  test  and  the 
measure  of  the  Great  Society  and  the  man 
who  leads  us  toward  It — Lyndon  Johnson. 

And  our  system  has  worked.  It  has  en- 
abled us  to  preserve  freedom  and.  at  the  same 
time,  to  deal  effectively  with  our  common 
problems. 

Consider  where  we  began  and  where  we 
are.  Three  million  people  clustered  in  13 
weak  colonies,  huddled  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, have  become  190  million  people,  span- 
ning the  continent,  who  are  the  most  power- 
ftil  influence  and  force  for  good  on  the  f.ace 
of  the  globe. 

To  travel  that  distance  we  have  moved 
sticcessfully  through  a  great  Civil  War  which 
threatened  to  destroy  us;  we  have  filled  and 
developed  the  vast  open  spaces  of  the  West: 
we  have  met  and  mastered  the  Industrial 
revoldtlon  in  a  way  which  is  the  supreme 
example  of  the  world,  friend  and  foe  alike; 
we  have  absorbed  millions  upon  millions  of 
Immigrants  from  overseas,  who  spoke  with 
a  variety  of  tongues,  and  so  many  of  whom 
had   no  tradition  in  the  practices  of  free- 


dom;  and  we  have  dominated  the  victories 
and  the  aftermath  of  two  World  Wars. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  achieved 
the  form  and  the  ptirpoee  of  our  society 
m  1789.  That  was  only  the  beginning  of 
the  long  journey  toward  our  goal.  We  must 
press  on.  We  have  been  conunltted  to  otu: 
goal  from  the  beginning  of  the  Republic. 
But  we  have  learned  that  the  achievement 
of  that  goal  has  become  more  dicactilt,  more 
complex,  more  frustrating — yes,  almost  more 
impossible — with  every  ijassing  day. 

We  all  know  the  problems.  Here  at 
liome — 

The  growing  pressures  of  population  and 
what  they  are  doing — to  our  cities,  to  our 
highways,  to  our  schools,  to  the  air  we 
breathe,  to  our  water,  and  to  our  people. 

The  incredible  impact  of  science  and  tech- 
nology— which  lengthen  life,  shorten  dis- 
tances, and  produce  new  and  m.arvelotis  and 
even  tiseless  physical  things  almost  faster 
ihan  we  can  use  them  constructively. 

The  accelerating  obsolescence  and  waste  of 
these  physical  things — but,  even  more  im- 
portantly, of  yesterday's  ideas  and  answers 
to  the  accompanying  problems  of  living  to- 
gether and  working  together. 

The  greed  and  the  dishonesty,  the  crime 
and  the  corruption,  the  prejudice  and  the 
discrimination  which  threaten  the  deterio- 
ration and  break  down  of  decency  and  or- 
der, and  of  the  civilizing  qualities  which 
prompt  men  to  love  and  respect  and  help 
each  other. 

Around  the  world — 

The  prospects  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
decency  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  nobler 
instincts  of  man  are  no  less  discouraging. 

The  drive  and  determination  of  peoples  for 
better  lives,  above  the  level  of  Ignorance  and 
poverty  and  disease,  are  caught  up  and 
frustrated  by  ignoble  men,  ruthless  systems 
of  government,  ancient  prejudices  and 
hatreds. 

These  problems  and  these  obstacles — ^here 
at  home  and  in  our  world — are  the  day-to- 
day work  of  our  country.  Are  they  more  than 
we  can  manage?  That  depends  upon  how 
much  we  are  willing  to  try. 

At  the  very  outset  of  my  political  life,  I 
expressed  some  doubt,  to  an  old  friend,  about 
the  wisdom  of  my  decision  to  subject  my- 
self to  the  burdens  and  the  sacrifices,  the 
slings  and  arrows,  of  a  political  career.  The 
wise  old  man — an  ardent  and  lifelong  Re- 
publican, I  might  add — said  to  me:  "Muskie, 
as  long  as  you  are  in  this  world,  you  should 
be  a  part  of  it." 

His  own  life  was  the  best  definition  of  what 
he  meant.    He  did  not  have  a  political  career, 
but.  In  every  way,  he  was  very  much  a  part 
of  his  community  and  his  State. 

To  a   noteworthy  and  unusual  degree,   he 

Feems  to  have  cast  his  actions  and  thoughts, 

in  his  law  practice  and  in  his  btisiness  affairs, 

in  the  context  of  his  concept  erf  the  larger 

public  interest. 

He  believed  that  man  can  Improve — both 

his  purposes  and  his  ability  to  achieve  them. 

He  believed  In  the  essential  desire  of  man 

to  do  so  and,  in  so  doing,  to  advance  the 

welfare  of  his  fellow  man. 

He  believed  that,  in  order  to  do  so,  each  of 
us  must  apply  otir  intelligence,  our  creative 
force,  our  will,  and  otir  cotxrage  to  the  task. 
He  believed  that  each  of  us  can  be  sustained 
by  faith  In  each  other,  notwithstanding  the 
human  weaknesses  and  the  shortcomings 
which  accumulate  so  much  evidence  to  un- 
dermine that  faith. 

These  were  not  the  innocent  beliefs  of  a 
child,  but  the  hardened  convictions  of  a 
warmhearted,  tough-minded  old  man  who. 
for  more  than  90  years,  lived  constantly  as  a 
ixirt  of  this  world. 

Unforttuiately,  there  are  many  who  do  not 
share  my  old  friend's  attitude  toward  demo- 
cratic government.  There  are  the  doubt- 
ers— the    cynical    citizens    and    the    cynical 


leaders — who     generate    apathy     to     public 
wrongs  and  resistance  to  change. 

In  many  ways,  they  are  the  moet  danger- 
ous enemies  of  the  public  interest.  For 
wherever  there  is  cynlcisai,  there  Is  distrust. 
Wherever  there  Is  distrust,  there  is  fear,  and 
wherever  there  is  fear,  faith  in  each  other  is 
endangered. 

There  are  the  cynical  leaders.  We  all  know 
them.  Some  of  them  entered  public  service 
as  cynics,  looking  to  public  office  as  a  means 
to  wealth  and  power:  and  betrayal  of  the 
public  trust  is  their  daily  practice,- 

Some  of  them  have  become  cynics  because 
of  the  wTongs  they  have  suffered  aaid  the  in- 
justices they  liave  seen  committed.  In  them 
the  light  of  public  life  has  burned  out.  And 
there  axe  the  cynical  citizens  who,  for  good 
reasons  or  none,  distrust  politics  and  poli- 
tical leaders.  They  are  like  the  soap  manu- 
factvuer  who  advertised  that  his  soap  was 
so  strong  it  could  "wash  the  reputation  of  a 
poltlcian  clean." 

They  discourage  public  participation  In 
the  political  process. 

They  enootu^ge  the  destruction  of  confi- 
dence in  law  and  in  the  men  who  make  and 
administer  the  laws. 

In  extreme  cases,  we  find  them  In  open  de- 
fiance of  our  institutions  and  of  the  rights  of 
free  i>eople  under  our  Constitution. 

These  cynics,  citizens  and  leaders  alike, 
are  not  Jtistlfled — by  our  national  experience 
or  by  the  story  of  man.  But  their  numbers 
and  their  influence  are  growing. 

My  father  came  to  this  country  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  He  spent  long  hours  teUing 
me  of  what  he  left  behind  and  what  he  found 
here. 

I  cannot  understand  how  anyone  who 
knows  our  national  experience,  who  has 
studied  the  American  story,  who  fully  realizes 
the  obstacles  we  have  overcome,  con  but  be- 
lieve deeply  that  we  have  found  the  best  way 
ever  conceived  for  men  to  live  and  work  to- 
gether in  order.  Justice,  and  peace. 

Jefferson  and  his  colleagues  created  the 
Great  Society.  My  father  came  to  it.  I  was 
bom  in  It.  You  and  I,  as  members  of  the 
only  political  party  fotinded  by  men  who  also 
helpeid  establish  our  system,  understand  the 
duty  and  the  responslblUty  Imposed  upon 
each  of  us  in  that  society.  And  we  have  a 
clear  vision  of  the  futtire  and  Its  promlfie 
when  we  finally  achieve  the  fulfillment  of 
man. 


President  Johnson  Commended  for  His 
Decision  To  Make  Ellis  Island  a  Hit< 
toric  Shrine 


between  1892  and  1954,  it  Is  the  symbol  of 
the  melting  pot  idea  of  America. 

The  27  >4  -acre  tract  with  a  conglomeration 
of  buUdings  and  fenced -off  areas  did  not  pro- 
vide a  very  warm  welcome  to  the  "huddled 
masses  yearning  to  breathe  free."  Some  Im- 
migrants arrived  without  money,  and  for 
this  and  other  reasons,  spent  long  periods 
In  unhappy  detainment  untu  they  could  per- 
suade authorities  that  they  would  not  be- 
come public  charges.  That  Is  now  past,  how- 
ever, and  those  who  passed  through  Ellis 
Island,  and  their  descendants,  occupy  almost 
every  corner  of  the  land. 

A  Jdanhattan  merchant,  Samuel  Ellis,  sold 
the  island  to  New  York  in  the  late  1700's  and 
In  1808  the  Federal  Government  ptirchased  It 
as  an  arsenal  and  base  for  harbor  defense. 
After  the  Immigration  Department  took  it 
over,  up  to  5,000  future  citizens  a  day  were 
processed  during  the  peak  Influx  in  the  early 
1900's.  When  the  facility  was  closed  in  1954, 
the  General  Services  Administration  tried  to 
dispose  of  the  island,  but  President  Elsen- 
hower decreed  that  there  shoiUd  be  no  sale 
until  consideration  was  given  to  plans  to 
preserve  It. 

Ellis  Island  is  one  of  our  great  monu- 
ments. Prom  It  immigrants  looked  out  with 
awe  and  hope  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty  less 
than  a  half  mile  away.  Then  the  Island  be- 
came a  memory  as  they  took  a  ferry  and 
began  a  life  In  the  New  World. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'^S 

Wednesday,  May  19. 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  very 
properly  commends  President  Johnson 
for  his  decision  to  proclaim  Ellis  Island  a 
national  historic  shrine.  The  President's 
wise  decision  means  that  the  island  will 
be  dedicated  as  a  memorial  to  the  role  of 
immigrants  from  evei-y  land  in  building 
the  great  Nation  we  have  today. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  editorial : 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  May  16.  1965] 
Symbol  or  the  Melting  Pot 

It  Is  proper  indeed  that  President  Johnson 
has  cast  aside  alternative  proposals  and  pro- 
claimed Ellis  Island  a  U.S.  historic  shrine. 
As   the   gateway  for   16  million  immigrants 


Dollar  Proposed  as  Currency  King 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PEKrNSTLVAMI/k 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  7  I  called  the  attention  of  House 
Members  to  a  proposal  by  Mr.  Donald  C. 
Cook,  president  of  American  Electric 
Power  Co.,  for  a  new  gold  policy  and  to 
Ms  urging  that  we  move  towaixl  a  new 
International  reserve  currency. 

It  has  been  my  position  for  some  Ume 
that  the  United  States  should  have  a 
gold  policy  which  does  not  protect 
speculators  from  loss.  It  has  also  been 
my  feeling  that  the  entire  international 
monetary  system  should  be  studied  with 
a  view  toward  establishing  a  new  world 
monetary  reserve  unit. 

In  this  connection,  the  distinguished 
financial  writer  for  the  New  York  Times, 
Mr.  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr..  outlined  on  May 
30.  a  proposal  by  Stanford  University 
economist,  Emile  Despres,  which  would 
make  the  dollar.  Instead  of  gold,  the 
centerpiece  of  the  world  monetary  sys- 
tem. I  Include  Mr.  Dale's  article,  "Dol- 
lar Proposed  as  Currency  King,"  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 

Dollar  Proposed  as  CtJRRENCT  King — Plan 
Would  Havz  UNnxD  States  Chance  Its 
GoLD-BtrriNG  Policy  but  Keep  Selling 
Prockdurx — Some  Interest  Shown — 
Theory  Holds  a  Unilateral  Shift  Would 
Advance  Interests  of  All 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr.) 

Washington,  May  29. — Can  the  United 
States,  by  a  unilateral  action,  tr&natorm  the 
world  monetary  system,  dethroning  gold  and 
crowning  the  dollar  in  its  place? 

A  proposal  to  do  Just  that  Is  circulating 
In  high  levels  of  the  Government.  There 
is  no  hint  yet  that  It  Is  being  favorably  re- 
ceived, but  It  is  being  read  with  Interest. 
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The  proposal  comes  from  a  Stanlord  Unl-  gardless  of  this  point,  the  doUar  has  now  be-     the  eXDeilses  of  Drespntine  a  <;f-fltnp  of 

versity  economist.  Emlle  Despres.  who  is  an  come  essential  to  foreigners.    It  is  the  only     Abrflhim  t  h.^^Jn  J^fh^  r^^^ 

adviser  to  the  Government  on  International  truly  world  currency  that  can  be  used  in     f^'^'^f"^"^  Uncoln  to  the  people  of  Mex- 

financial  questions.    'His  underlying  hypoth-  settlement  of  all  kinds  of  payments.                     .        ^  Commemoration  of  their  nation's 

eels    Is    that    the    dollar    Is    inherently    far  Thus,  no  government  can  dare  to  permit  its      independence. 

more  valuable  than  gold  and  that,  after  the  own  currency  to  appreciate  in  terms  of  del-          -^  o^e  of  the  coauthors  of  last  years 

U.S.   action   he  proposes,   the  world   would  lars.     And  no  government  would  long  hold     Public  Law  88-399,  which  authorized  this 

awaken  to  this  fact.  much  gold  if  it  could  not  be  converted  into    presentation,  I  am  highly  pleased  at  the 

The  Despres  plan  Is  not  alone  in  its  basic  dollars.  It  is  the  dollar  that  Is  now  defend-  favorable  action  taken  bv  the  Hoii^e  tn 
proposition.  This  Is  that  the  United  States  ing  gold,  rather  than  the  other  way  around.  davScaui  it  brines  clofprt^  ^^urfJf.' 
could  advance  the  national  interest  and  the  Mr.  Despres  holds  ?^  Dc cause  it  Dimgs  Closei  to  a  success- 
world  Interest  as  well  by  a  unilateral  change  Part  of  the  dollar's  strensrth  in  this  view  conclusion  our  more  than  5  year.s 
in  its  gold-buying  policy,  as  distinct  from  stems  from  the  underlying"  strength  of  the  ^^°^'t  to  secure  enactment  of  this  worth- 
its   selling   policy.     At   present   the   United  U.S.  balance  of  payments,  with  its  huge  sur-  While  legislation. 

States,  under  a  unilateral  declaration  that  plus  of  exports  over  imports.     The  present         In  addition.  I  am  confident  the  nearl' 

is  now  30  years  old.  both  buys  and  sells  at  payments  deficit  comes  chieay  from  exports  4  million  U.S.  Citizens  of  Mexican  descent 

$35   an   ounce   In   transactions   with   foreign  of  private  capital  which  build  up  the  assets      are  especially  honored  by  such  a  flttiP" 

Official  holders  Of  gold.  "'pJfrthJimor^'^th^     *  .        ,            ,     •         ^^^^ure    of    recognition    and    token    of 

UNEQUIVOCAL  PLEDGE  Furthermore,     the     interiml     purchasing     esteem  for  the  ereat  contributions  tn  th- 

The  pledge  to  continue  to  sell  gold  at  $35  P^^^er  of  the  dollar  has  been  maintained  far  cluse  of  fiedfm  LTS^^^ 
an  ounce  Is  uneauivocal  havine  been  ^^"^'^  ^^^"-  almost  every  other  currency.  ^^^^^  01  II  eeaorn  and  liberty  made  by 
relterat^^by  the  r^fth^e  We^ide^U.  ^ut  ^oth  In  the  recent  past  and  over  a  longe'r  our  neighbormgRepubhc  of  Mexico, 
the  buying  pledge  does  not  have  the  national  Pe"od.  And  finally,  the  U.S.  economy  is  This  gesture  is  an  important  step  m 
honor  behind  It.  It  could  be  changed.  And  overpowering,  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  promoting  closer  relations  with  Mexico 
proponents  believe  such  a  change  would  im-  growing  rapidly.  as  a  symbol  of  America's  deep  commit- 
mediately  show  the  true  strength  of  the  dol-  technical  questicn's  ment  to  the  principles  of  the  Alliance  for 
lar  as  compared  with  gold.  A  number  of  technical  questions  arise  from  Progress,   and  the   continuing   economic 

Among  those  who  have  suggested  a  change  the    Despres    and    other    suggestioios    for    a  development  of  our  Sister  nations  of  the 

In  the  gold-buying  policy  are  Donald  C.  Cook,  change  In  the  U.S.  gold-buving  policy.    The  Western  Hemisphere 

president  of  the  American  Electric  Power  Co..  Despres  plan  itself  is  far  more  detailed  than           a.,  „„  PvnrPQQinn  r^f  rr,„f„oi  f.-i^r^^cV^i,. 

who  was  long  under  consideration  as  Secre-  can  be  described  here.     For  example    it  in-          ^    an  expression  ol  mutual  fiiendshii.i 

tary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Howard  S.  Piquet,  eludes  a  provision  for  U.S.  credits  to  coun-  ?^-°  ^°°"  ^'^^^  toward  the  people  of  Mex- 

speclaJlst  on  International  economics  at  the  tries  whose  gold  may  become  virtunllv  worth-  ^^°'   ^   statue   of  Lincoln  would   seem   to 

Library  of  Congress.  less.                                                "  be  particularly  significant  and  appropri- 

The  Despres  suggestion  is  In  these  three  But  its  basic  proposition  is  clear— that  the  ate,  not  only  in  view  of  the  100th  anni- 

P^i^®'.     ^    ^  .^  ^  ^     .             ,^  United  States,  far  from  being  weak.  Is  now  so  versaiT  of  this  world-revered  statesman's 

First,  the  United  States  would  continue  to  strong  that  It  can  change  the  World  monetarv  death    this    vear     but    nl<?n    hprnii"!f»    thr. 

abide  by  Its  $35  selling  price  for  gold.  system  by  a  unilateral   action,  without  the  memo rv  of  LlScoln  is  cherished   hv  fh^ 

Second,  the  United  States  would  Invite  all  laborious   process   of   international   nejrotla-  X^                   i^incoin  IS  Cherished  by  the 

reluctant  foreign  holders  of  dollars  to  concert  tions.    And  the  change  would  lead  to  a  more  ^^'^'can  people  tor  his  sympathetic  con- 

them  into  gold  at  once.  rational  system  than  at  present,  it  is  felt.  ^^^^  ^°^  them  during  the  period  when 

Third,  after  the  conversion  the  United  Mr.  Despres  calls  President  de  Gaulle's  Mexico  was  struggling  to  regain  its  in- 
states would  modify  Its  gold-buying  policy,  effort  to  use  French  gold  buying  as  an  in-  dependence  from  European  domination. 
With  a  special  exception  for  Britain  and  less  strument  of  international  power  politics  Moreover  the  common  niimosps  nnri 
developed  countries,  the  United  States  in  the  "lauehable  "  He  adds:  HPvpWinr,\r;/f5  ^f  itfflvio;  ^  Jl 
future  would  offer  to  pay  dollars  for  only  one-  "If  General  de  Gaulle,  bv  posing  the  issue  tZlT  n  f  ^  °  ^^evest  between  the 
third  of  any  nation's  gold  holdings  as  they  with  absolute  starkness.  precipitates  a  fun-  ^  J?"^  contemporaries,  Benito  Juarez, 
existed  before  the  change  in  policy  was  an-  damental  reconstruction  of  the  international  ^^^ther  of  modern  Mexico,  who  fought 
nounced.  monetary  system  substituting  the  dollar  for  against  a  foreign  invader,  and  Abraham 

Two-thirds  of  the  carefully  acquired  gold  gold  as  the  preferred  reserve  asset,  we  will  Lincoln,    the    Great    Emancipator,    who 

of  France,  for  example,  would  suddenly  be-  owe  him  our  thanks.  fought  to  presei-ve  the  Union    testify  to 

come  Ineligible  for  conversion  Into  dollars.  "There  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  the  the  close  spiritual  identification  of  OU'' 

What  would  It  be  worth?    Mr.  Despres  does  crisis  of  the  international  monetary  system  two   nations  throueh  the  vear<! 

not  make  a  guess,  but  he  insists  that  it  Is  which   we    have    been    experiencing    for    the  ^'^"    "'*"""^   wiiougn  tne   years, 

worth  $35  an  otmce  now  only  because  the  past  half  dozen  years  will  culminate  In  the         Like  all  our  relations  with  our  Mexi- 

U.S.  Treasury  Is  willing  to  pay  that  much  for  dethronement  of  gold  and  its  replacement  ^^^  friends,  the  Lincoln  statute  presenta- 

it.  by  the  dollar.    The  only  question  is  whether  tion  will  not  be  something  we  do  because 

He  and  others  suggesting  similar  policies  this  transition  will  be  effected  deliberately,  we  have  to.     It  will  be  something  we  do 

are  convinced  that,  among  other  things,  the  or  by  the  compulsion  of  evenU  and  with  con-  because  we  want  to    as  an  act  of  good 

free  London  price  for  gold  would  plummet  siderable  injury  to  the  free-world  economy.  will     between    frienrilv    npitrhlvM^    in    o 

soon  after  the  announcement  of  the  new  U.S.  This  country's  international  financial  posi-  world  trio  nf t^n   r»rwlrt  hJ  V,^^im„  o ,,^ 

policy.  tion  gives  It  the  power  to  decide  whether  to  ^fLi^^r^  °"^"  '^^^^^'^  ^^  hostUlty  and 

Underlying  the  view  of  Mr.  Despres  and  carry  out  the  transition  deliberately  or  await  *^°""^C^- 

others   Is   the  fact  that,   without   anyone's  the  compulsion  of  events."    ]                                   Much   of   the   credit   for   our   current 

exactly  planning  It  that  way,  the  dollar  has  I  friendly  relations  with  Mexico  should  go 

now  become  a  wholly  special  international  ^— ^— ^^_  to  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 

IXiTo^SvCrn.^'"*""  '°''  ""■"' "•  ,:.„,.  c,H      f      M-  -  a  cominuln.  legacy  of  the  rood  nelgh- 

A  J.p»,L.  „p„r.  u,  Germany  ,s  as  „..,y  '•'°"'°  S*"*".  for  Mex.co  bo    p^l.cy  he  ■mtlated  dunng  the  d,ffl- 

as  not  to  be  billed  and  paid  for  In  dollars.    A  cuu  yeais  OI  tne  iy,5U  S. 

Dutch  bank  will  lend  dollars   (called  Euro-  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS                     In  more  recent  years,  we  can  look  to 

dollars)  to  an  Italian  exporter  of  refrlgera-  op  the   dynamic    inspiration    and   youthful 

tors  to  finance  a  sale  to  Prance.     A  Norwegian  ||r>m,     T;jyaj  ADHD     DAVD  A I  ^'^^or  of  our  late  beloved  President  John 

bond  issue  in  Luxembourg  is  denominated  in  nun.   LUtUKikU  Iv.   RUIdAL  p.  Kennedy  in  promoting  the  imagina- 

dollars  and  paid  for  in  dollars.  of  California  tive  goals  of   the  Alliance  for  Progress 

MAINSTAY  OF  RESERVES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ai^d    in    Starting    the    highly    successful 

All  of  this  is  In  addition  to  the  dollar's  Fridav   May  ''S    Hifi'i  people-to-people,  self-help  program  that 

role  as  the  mainstay  of  the  official  Interna-  r,iuuy,  may  .o,  iyoo  .^    known    as    the    worid   famous   Peace 

tlonal  financial  reserves  of  scores  of  nations.  Mr.  ROYBAL.     Mr.  Speaker,   I  want  Corps. 

It  Is  the  dollar  that  nations  use  In  the  foreign  to    take    this    0DD07-tnnitv    to    nffpi-    mv          -r         ^  ,-   •          ^ 

exchange  markets  to  support  their  own  ctfr-  conSaLlation?  to  tl'iL  Memhe,  f  of  t^e  ^"  addition.  President  Kennedy  was 
rencies  when  necessary.  2J^^f«^^R!J.°^or,to;  ^^*"^j^s  ^^  ^^^  responsible  for  starting  the  statesman- 
It  is  Widely  believed  that  the  growth  of  the  wSfL  aSS^fx^l  of  fh^,  ™  "^"  negotiations  with  Mexico  which  led 
world  economy  now  clearly  nelds  a  growth  bilWhf.b  fn.^?^^^^^^  ^°  ^°*"<^  ratification  under  the  then 
in  foreign  doUar  hoidlng^prlvate  as  well  as  °"^  V^f?}  ^/^\"'^$.^  necessary  funds  to  President  Lyndon  Johnson  of  the  historic 
official.  The  United  States  Is  literally  the  operate  the  State  Department  during  the  Chamizal  Treaty  in  December  1963  fin- 
world's  banker  and  its  "deposits"  must  grow  coming  fiscal  year  1966.  allv  settUn?  a  thorny  century-old' dis- 
with  a  growing  economy.  A  relatively  modest  part  of  the  State  pute  caused  by  shifting  of  the  channel 
This  implies  a  deficit  In  the  U.S.  balance  Department's  $388  million  appropria-  of  the  Rio  Grande  alone  the  Mexiro- 
of  payments  as  It  Is  now  defined.     But.  re-  tion,  $100,000,  has  been  set  aside  to  cover  Texas  border.                                        Mexico 
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Finally,  President  Johnson  has  had  a 
4-eries  of  very  cordial  and  mutually  satis- 
factory meetings  with  both  former  Mex- 
ican President  Lopez  Mateos  and  the 
current  President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz. 

Their  vigorous  bilateral  efforts  have 
been  able  to  work  out  an  agreeable  com- 
l)romise  settlement  of  the  long-standing 
moblem  of  excess  salinity  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  water  that  flows  into  Mexico. 

All  these  recent  developments  consti- 
tute added  evidence  of  the  strong  bonds 
of  mutual  respect  and  affection  existing 
between  the  citizens  of  our  tw^o  neigh- 
boring republics. 

And  for  these  reasons.  I  again  thank 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  for  their 
support  of  this  appropriation  bill,  for  I 
know  that  the  presentation  of  the  Lin- 
coln statue  to  the  people  of  Mexico  will 
further  strengthen  the  catise  of  hemi- 
spheric solidarity  at  a  time  In  history 
when  unity  and  mutual  understanding 
are  essential  to  the  peace  and  freedom 
of  the  world. 


Miami's  First  Regular  Rabbi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  human 
relations  are  a  constant  theme  of  today's 
news  stories,  but  for  many  years  before 
their  efforts  became  public  many  men 
worked  to  make  brotherhood  a  reality. 

Miami's  first  regular  rabbi,  Murray  A. 
Alstet,  is  one  of  those  men  who  long  ago 
began  efforts  toward  better  racial  rela- 
tions. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
congratulating  Rabbi  Alstet  for  a  life 
of  dedicated  sen-ice.  The  story  of 
Greater  Miami's  first  regular  rabbi  is 
told  in  the  following  aiticle  in  the  Miami 
Herald: 

HoM.^GE  To  Be  Paid  First  Rabbi 

Miami's  first  regular  rabbi  will  be  honored 
by  the  city's  pioneer  Jewish  congregation 
during  Its  final  late  Friday  service  of  the 
reason  at  8:15  tonight. 

Members  of  Beth  David  Congregation.  2625 
Southwest  Third  Avenue,  will  pay  tribute  to 
Rabbi  Murray  A.  Alstet  on  the  occasion  of 
.his  50th  anniversary  in  the  rabbinate. 

Many  of  Miami's  prominent  men  and 
.'.omen  who  were  In  Rabbi  Alstet "s  confirma- 
•ion  classes  from  1926  to  1928  will  be  pres- 
ent. The  honorary  chairman  for  the  night. 
Attorney  Stanley  C.  Myers,  was  principal  of 
the  religious  school  at  the  time.  Tlie  chair- 
man, Louis  R.  Seitlin,  was  one  of  the  stu- 
cients. 

Representing  the  confirmation  class  of 
1926  will  be  Alex  Mechlowitz,  one  of  the 
organizers  of  Temple  Menorah  in  Miami 
Beach;  representing  the  cUxss  of  1927  will  be 
.T'.idge  Sam  Silver;  and  representing  the  class 
'  f  1928  will  be  Attorney  Alvin  Cassel. 

Speakers  for  the  occasion  will  be  Rabbi 
Philip  R.  Alstet.  New  York,  brother  of  the 
i.onoree  and  noted  columnist  for  the  Anglo- 
Jewish  Press:  Rabbi  Herbert  M.  Baumgard. 
retiring  president  of  the  Greater  Miami 
Rabbinical  Association;  Judge  Milton  Fried- 
man and  Seitlin. 


Now  living  with  his  son,  Dr.  Maynard  Hlllel 
Alstet.  who  is  a  member  of  Beth  David  Con- 
gregation, Rabbi  Alstet  thinks  the  growth 
In  tolerance  and  understanding  is  the  great- 
est development  In  this  area  since  tboee 
early  days. 

"There  was  a  hooded  Klu  Klux  Klan  or- 
ganization here  then,"  he  recalled,  "and  at 
5  p.m.  a  whistle  would  blow  for  Negroes  to 
get  back  to  their  section  of  town." 

Rabbi  Alstet  considers  one  of  his  greatest 
contributions  to  the  area  a  start  toward  to- 
day's atmosphere  of  good  human  relations 
when,  with  the  help  of  Isidor  Cohen.  Miami's 
first  and  best-known  pioneer  Jew.  he  or- 
ganized the  first  community  union  Thanks- 
giving service  in  Bayfront  Park. 

When  illness  forced  him  to  leave  Miami. 
Rabbi  Alstet  served  congregations  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  and  Payetteville.  N.C.  He  re- 
turned here  5  years  ago  and  serves  as  auxil- 
iary Jewish  chaplain  for  Homestead  Air  Force 
Base, 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  May  30,  and  Mon- 
day, May  31,  I  had  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating in  Memorial  Day  exercises  at 
a  nuniber  of  outstanding  service  organi- 
zation ceremonies.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  post  commanders  of  the  follow- 
ing organizations  for  their  magnificent 
tribute  to  our  fallen  war  dead: 

The  American  Legion  of  Richmond 
County,  Ed  Ringle,  commander. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  "Wars,  Richmond 
County,  Arthur  'Vomero,  commander. 

HeiUT  &  Stanley  Cichon  Post  No.  1578, 
the  American  Legion,  Chester  Wydrinski, 
commander. 

Anderson  Lagno  Post  No.  5090,  "Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  "Wars,  Peter  Chaston, 
commander. 

Cespino-Russo  Post  No.  1544.  the 
Amei-ican  Legion,  John  Gerbino.  com- 
mander. 

Patrick  J.  Dalessio  Post  No.  1310,  the 
American  Legion.  Andrew  Fallucca, 
commander. 

Post  Office  Department  Post  No.  930. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  "Wars,  Kings  Coun- 
ty. Murray  L.  Linker,  commander. 

Marine  Corps  League,  Staten  Island 
Detachment.  Arthur  Foley,  commander. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  my 
Memorial  Day  message: 

Memorial  Dat.  1965 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  customary  and, 
of  course,  fitting,  on  Memorial  Day  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  who  have  given  their  lives 
to  hold  the  torch  of  freedom  high  above  the 
waves  of  tjTanny  that  from  time  to  time 
threaten  to  engulf  the  world.  Once,  almost 
50  years  ago.  we  were  joyously  convinced  that 
we  had  rolled  back  the  waves  of  tyranny  for 
all  time  with  the  surrender  of  Imperial  Ger- 
many on  November  11,  1918.  We  counted 
the  cost — 53.402  killed  in  action  and  204,002 
wounded — and  found  a  measure  of  solace  In 
the  thought  that  their  sacrifice  had  made 
the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

Perhaps  we  were  naive;  we  were  young  and 


Inexperienced  In  the  wiles  of  global  politics, 
unfamiliar  with  international  rivalries  and 
hostilities,  and  \inaware  of  the  hunger  for 
power  and  dominance  that  can  consume 
some  men  and  nations.  So  It  was  that  we 
drifted  back  into  preoccupation  with  otir  own 
affairs,  little  realizing  that  another  wave  of 
tyranny  was  gathering  in  Nazi  Germany  to 
deluge  Europe  in  blood  and  terror.  The  cost 
of  stemming  this  evil  tide  was  291.557  dead 
and  670.846  wounded.  In  paying  It.  we  came 
painfully  of  age,  aware  for  the  first  time 
that  tyranny  is  never  really  conquered:  It  is 
only  subdued. 

It  came  as  no  rear  surprise,  then,  to  most 
of  us  to  find  that  we  had  crushed  one  form 
of  tyranny — Nazlism — only  to  preserve  an- 
other— communism — which,  because  its  per- 
verted ideology  is  international  rather  than 
narrowly  national.  Is  a  far  greater  menace  to 
the  free  world.  The  echoes  of  the  guns  had 
hardly  died  away  when  our  erstwhile  al^-. 
if  hostile  and  suspicious  Russia  could  prop- 
erly be  called  that,  became  an  active  enemy 
in  everything  short  of  actual  war.  The 
Kremlin's  successive  attempts  to  bully  us 
out  of  Berlin  left  no  doubt  In  anyone's  mind 
that  we  faced  an  implacable  foe,  patiently 
dedicated  to  our  destruction.  Aware  of  our 
peril,  we  reacted  with  the  vigor  that  we,  as 
a  people,  have  always  displayed  In  emer- 
gencies. 

But  again,  preoccupation,  this  time  with 
the  Russian  threat,  cost  us  dearly.  With  our 
attention  riveted  on  Europe,  we  paid  scant 
heed  to  the  few  who  warned  that  commu- 
nism was  infecting  Asia,  that  another  wave 
of  tyranny  was  gathering  at  our  back  while 
we  built  a  defensive  dike  to  contain  the  wave 
to  our  front.  On  a  summer's  dawn  in  1950 
this  wave  surged  out  of  North  Korea — a 
Communist  enclave  in  an  ancient  nation 
Ironically  known  as  "the  land  of  the  morn- 
ing calm" — and  caught  us  woefully  unpre- 
pared. The  price  we  paid  to  repel  and 
eventually  contain  this  onslaught  was  33,- 
629  dead  and   103.284  wounded. 

So.  in  a  few  years  short  of  half  a  century, 
we  ha%-e  paid  378,588  in  dead  and  978,132 
wounded — keep  in  mind  that  I  have  counted 
only  combat  casualties — to  keep  the  torch  of 
freedom  aloft. 

It  would  be  gratifying  on  this  Memorial 
Day  to  say  that  these  gallant  men  had  made 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Sadly,  this  Is 
not  the  case.  Democracy  Is  threatened  as 
never  before.  There  is  hardly  a  section  of 
the  globe  where  Communist  Intrigue  and 
subversion  doesn't  smoulder,  awaiting  only 
a  favorable  wind  to  burst  Into  flaming  re- 
volt. Need  we  look  farther  than  the  Do- 
minican Republic  to  be  reminded  of  this 
grim  fact?  No,  the  deaths  and  wounds  of 
our  young  men  in  three  world  wars  have  not 
made  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  but  their 
sacrifices  have  made  tis  realize,  at  last,  that 
constant  vigilance,  and  vigilance  everywhere, 
is  the  price  of  liberty. 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  another  struggle 
with  the  Communist  foe.  this  time  in  remote 
South  Vietnam,  a  land  that  only  a  few  years 
ago  was  totally  unknown  to  most  Americans. 
Already  in  this  "dirty  little  war."  as  someone 
has  so  aptly  called  it.  385  Americans  have 
died  and  2,176  have  been  wounded.  But  un- 
like those  who  gave  their  lives  and  blood  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  three  previous  wars, 
the  men  who  are  fighting  and  dying  in  South 
Vietnam  are  largely  unsung,  and,  shockingly, 
even  reviled. 

The  vasv  majority  of  \is.  of  course,  honor 
these  men  and  their  cause  even  though 
some— and  I  am  not  one  of  them— might 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  that  sent 
them  to  South  Vietnam.  But  not  all  of  us. 
not  all  of  us. 

Two  weeks  ago,  a  Jeering,  unruly  mob 
swarmed  Into  the  streets  carrying  crude  pla- 
cards proclaiming  "Yankee  killers  go  home" 
and  "Stop  the  war  in  South  Vietnam."  And 
where  was  this?     In  Pelplng?     In  Moscow? 
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In  East  Berlin?  No.  It  was  right  here  In 
New  York  City,  on  the  occasion  of  President 
Johnson's  visit,  and  those  degrading  our 
troops  and  embarrassing  the  President  were 
Americans.  Not  long  ago  the  President  was 
shrilly  denounced  as,  and  I  quote,  "The  most 
dangerous  man  in  the  world."  And  who 
denounced  him?  Castro?  Kosygln?  Mao 
Tse-tung?  No.  It  was  a  college  professor,  an 
American  college  professor.  Just  recently,  a 
policeman  assigned  to  help  keep  a  noisy  dele- 
gation of  demonstrators  under  control  at  a 
Manhattan  parade  overheard  one  of  them 
say,  as  the  flag  passed  by,  "There  goes  that 
rag  again."  And  who  said  It?  A  U.S.-hatlng 
foreigner?     No.     It  was  an  American. 

These  Incidents  were  the  work  of  what  Is 
becoming  known  as  the  new  far  left,  a  loudly 
dissident  group  that  has  sprung  Into  rebel- 
lious, contentious  life  on  many  American 
college  campuses  in  the  past  year.  They  are 
a  minority,  and  a  tiny  one,  but  the  attention 
they  attract  Is  far  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  Though  ostensibly  pacifist,  they 
voice  no  objections  to  the  shedding  of  Ameri- 
can blood. 

These  are  the  students,  most  at  least,  are 
students — though  their  demonstrations  In- 
evitably attract  a  certain  percentage  of  beat- 
nik drifters — who  staged  a  lledown — to  coin 
a  phrase — at  the  recent  Armed  Forces  Day 
parade  here?  ^ 

The  students  who  nave  brazenly  dis- 
rupted ROTC  ceremonies  at  more  thaji  one 
Coliunbia  and  Cornell  college,  the  students 
who,  Ln  some  cases,  have  attempted  to  per- 
suade other  students  to  resist  the  draft,  the 
students  who.  according  to  one  outraged 
undergraduate  who  wrote  a  New  York  news- 
paper, have  even  advocated  taking  up  col- 
lections on  campus  for  the  Vletcong,  the 
students  who  can  find  nothing  right  with 
their  coiuitry's  policy  and  nothing  wrong 
with  the  policies  of  their  country's  enemies, 
the  students  who  apply  the  epithet  "Yankee 
killers"  to  the  men  who  are  giving  their 
lives  daily  In  South  Vietnam  to  protect  the 
right  of  free  speech  for  everyone — even  those 
who  degrade  them. 

The  logical  question,  then,  is:  Are  these 
militant  dissidents  Conununlsts?  Probably 
not.  My  own  view  Is  that  they  are  mainly 
naive,  totally  Ignorant  of  the  basic  realities 
of  the  worldwide  Communist  conspiracy, 
and  quite  likely  unaware  of  the  damage 
they  do  their  country  and.  ultimately,  them- 
selves. But  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A.,  exploits  their 
Irresponsible  and  often  outrageous  words 
and  deeds.  Let  me  repeat  to  you  what  FBI 
Chief,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  had  to  say  recently 
In  hearings  before  a  subconvmittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Said  Mr.  Hoover,  and  I  quote:  "Regarding 
our  youth,  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A., 
has  made  clear  its  purpose  and  Interests. 
The  language  Jargon  utilized  is  directed  to- 
ward a  single  aim — the  Inculcation  In  young 
minds  of  a  perverted  theological  faith  In 
the  Ideals  and  objectives  of  a  Communist 
society. 

"The  lncrer.sed  niunber  of  public  ap- 
pearances by  leaders  of  the  Communist 
Party.  U.S.A.,  in  the  last  few  years,  whether 
It  be  in  the  form  of  press  corLferences,  on 
radio  programs,  or  on  college  camptises.  Is 
utilized  in  an  eflfort  to  project  the  Image 
that  the  party  Is  a  legitimate  political  party; 
to  gain  increased  acceptance  and  respect- 
ability for  the  party:  to  generate  an  atmos- 
phere of  good  will  and  understanding;  and 
to  spread  Communist  propaganda. 

"Since  students  constitute  a  primary 
Communist  target  group,  party  leaders  In 
their  public  appearances  continue  to  con- 
centrate on  college  and  university  campuses 
throughout  the  country.  Over  the  past  3 
school  years,  party  spokesmen  have  averaged 
50  campus  appearances  each  year.  Their 
audiences  ranged  in  size  from  an  intimate 
13    to   a   huge   4,000.    The   latter   number 


heard  Dorothy  Healey,  a  member  of  the 
party's  national  committee,  when  she  spoke 
in  the  stadlima  of  the  California  State  Col- 
lege at  Los  Angeles  on  May  20,  1964.  Au- 
diences from  500  to  800  were  common." 

Those  are  Mr.  Hoover's  words.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  he  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about. 

There  may  be  some  among  you  who  feel 
that  I  have  exaggerated  the  importance  and 
the  impact  of  this  noisy  minority.  I  don't 
think  I  have.  Let  me  remind  you  that,  back 
in  1933,  some  300  youthfully  cynical  and 
mllltantly  pacifist  students  and  England's 
ancient  Oxford  University  signed  what  be- 
came known  as  the  Oxford  pledge,  in  which 
they  vowed  never  to  fight  for  King  and  coun- 
try. The  incident  was  publicized  over  the 
world,  and  nowhere  was  It  read  with  greater 
interest  than  in  Berlin,  where  Adolf  Hitler 
was  even  then  plotting  Britain's  downfall. 

To  Hitler,  knowing  as  he  did  that  Oxford 
was  the  training  ground  for  England's  lead- 
ers, the  pledge  was  taken  as  certain  evidence 
of  Britain's  weakness  and  decadence.  It  was, 
of  course,  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  was  simply 
a  harebrained  idea,  and  the  eigrners,  almost 
to  a  man,  flocked  to  the  colors  when  Ger- 
many leaped  at  England's  throat.  But  the 
damage  had  been  done.  Today,  Hitler's  mis- 
reading of  the  Oxford  pledge  Is  considered  a 
factor  in  his  decision  to  cha.llenge  Britain 
and  the  democratic  world,  a  decision  that 
plunged  the  world  into  the  moBt  terrible  con- 
flict it  has  ever  known. 

We  have  a  similar  situation — or  problem, 
to  be  precise — with  the  far  left  on  otn-  col- 
lege campuses.  We  know  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  back  the  President's  res- 
olute stand  in  South  Vietnam.  There  is 
honest,  responsible  disagreement  with  his 
policy,  certainly,  and  tliat  U  as  It  should 
be  in  a  democracy.  But  total.  Irresponsible 
condemnation  is  something  else  again.  It 
can  be  misread  in  Moscow  and  Pelplng.  and 
likely  is,  as  an  Indication  of  b  growing  dis- 
enchantment in  this  country  of  our  Vietnam 
stand. 

Obviously,  this  misinterpretation  of  oxu' 
natlon.al  determination  bolsters  the  Commu- 
nists in  tlieir  delusion  tliat,  ultUiaately,  we 
will  tire  of  the  struggle  in  South  Vietnam 
and  withdraw  our  forces,  thus  leaving  all 
of  southeast  Asia  to  fall  like  a  ripe  plum 
into  their  hands.  The  plotters  In  Moscow 
and  Pelplng  read  only  the  unruly  demon- 
strations against  this  country's  policy;  they 
have  no  like  means  of  gaging  the  massive 
but  chiefly  silent  support  our  p>ollcy  actu- 
ally has. 

What  can  we  do  to  counter  this  danger- 
ously mlsleadmg  minority,  whose  Irrespon- 
sible words  and  deeds  are  feeding  Commu- 
nist propaganda  mills  the  world  over?  We 
cannot  silence  them;  the  right  of  free  speech 
cannot  be  made  selective;  it  must  be  ex- 
tended even  to  those  who  flagrantly  abuse 
it.    But  we  can  fight  them  with  trutii. 

First,  let  us  look  to  our  clilldren,  partic- 
ularly those  of  college  age.  Are  they  aware 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy? Do  they  know  tiiat  it  is  remorse- 
less in  its  aim  to  destroy  all  freedoms.  In- 
cluding the  academic  freedom  they  now  en- 
Joy?  Or  are  they  being  subverted  by  the 
Communist  line  currently  being  pushed  on 
American  campuses?  Find  oUt  what  they 
think  and  correct  them  if  they  nrc  being  mis- 
lead. Remember  what  Mr.  Hoover  said:  the 
Communists  aim  at  youth;  and  also  remem- 
ber a  quotation  attributed  to  Nikolai  Lenin, 
prophet  of  world  communism:  "Give  me  a 
child  of  8  years  and  it  will  be  a  Bolshevist 
forever." 

Second,  speak  out.  Arouse  an  active  in- 
terest in  behalf  of  our  country's  policy  in 
your  veterans,  civic,  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions. Get  on  the  record  in  support  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  resolute  stand  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  see  that  the  record  is  brought  to 
public  attention.  Demand  to  know  how  your 
political  leaders  stand — and  stand  up  and  be 


cotmted  yourself.  If  you  do  this,  the  Com- 
munist leadership  will  get  the  message,  and 
tbe  message  is  that  America  will  stand  firm, 
determined  as  always  to  fight  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  ever3rwhere. 

And  in  doing  so,  you  will  be  pajring  trib- 
ute in  deeds — not  Just  words — to  those  gal- 
lant men  who  have  In  the  past  and  are  now 
holding  the  torch  of  freedom  high  above 
the  waves  of  tyranny.    Thank  you. 


Nigerian  Praises  Peace  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  niN- 
colleagues  a  recent  statement  of  praise 
for  our  Peace  Coips  volunteers  made  bj- 
the  Honorable  Julius  Momo  Udochi,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representative.- 
of  Nigeria. 

In  his  remorks,  he  commends  highly 
the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  ex- 
presses gratitude  to  "the  people"  who  arc 
responsible  for  sending  these  dedicated 
men  and  women  in  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Nigeria  is  the  largesi 
country  in  Africa  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  request  volunteers.  Today,  there 
are  510  volunteers  teaching  In  the  high 
schools  there,  30  teaching  in  unlversitie.^; 
and  80  are  conducting  rural  and  agri- 
cultural programs. 

By  the  end  of  the  current  year  it  i.^ 
expected  that  some  700  Peace  Corpsmen 
will  be  working  in  Nigeria. 

The  comments  of  Chief  Udochi  are  a 
deserved  tribute  to  the  Peace  Corps 
Further,  his  expression  of  gratitude  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  for  hav- 
ing made  the  Peace  Corps  pK)ssible  Is  em- 
phatic evidence  that  the  efforts  of  our 
Nation  to  assist  In  international  devel- 
opment and  understanding  are  recog- 
nized and  appreciated. 

The  statement  of  Chief  Udochi 
follows : 

Nigerian-  House  of  REPRESENXAxrvES  Parlia- 
mentary Debates,  April  23,  1965 

LAGOS 

Chief  J.  M.  Udochi  (AfenmaO .  My  com- 
ments will  be  very  brief.  I  wish  to  seize  this 
opportunity  In  commenting,  on  this  vote  on 
education,  on  a  body  of  young  men  and 
women  who  are  working  very  tirelessly  in 
our  educational  vineyard.  I  refer  to  the 
American  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

When  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States  inaugurated  this  scheme  many  people 
had  some  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  its 
success.  Some  felt  that  it  was  a  very  laud- 
able scheme  and  that  It  was  a  scherne  that 
was  likely  to  bring  many  people  of  various 
cotuitrles  together.  Some  were  very  doubt- 
ful and  tliey  thought  it  was  another  Ameri- 
can propaganda  stunt  that  would  do  no  good. 

Some  were  even  very  cynical  and  they 
thought  it  was  another  American  scheme  of 
trying  to  send  a  spy  ring  around  the  world. 
But  I  am  glad  to  say  that  many  of  these 
evils  prognosticated  have  proved  false. 

The  Peace  Corps  program  has  succeeded 
very  wonderfully  and  I  think.  If  the  taste  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  the  fact  that 
many  underdeveloped  countries  are  request- 
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mg  for  more  and  more  Peace  Corps  men  and 
women   show    the    degree    of    their   success. 

There  are  many  of  them  in  this  country. 
We  have  over  300  of  them  now  working  in 
.)ur  nu'al  areas  and  I  would  ask  members  to 
take  some  Interest  in  the  work  being  done 
by  this  devoted  body  of  young  men  and 
women.  I  am  Just  told  that  the  number  has 
increased  now  to  over  a  thousand. 

One  would  like  to  know  how  these  young 
men  are  recruited  for  this  kind  of  job.  An 
honorable  member  is  saying  that  I  do  not 
mention  women  because  I  do  not  like  them, 
but  I  do  like  them  very  much. 

Now,  they  are  all  usually  men  of  univer- 
.sity  standards  who,  after  a  broad  training, 
are  sent  to  training  camps  and  given  special 
training  and  orientation.  They  are  then 
sent  out  to  the  various  countries  to  do  the 
work  they  are  asked  to  do  and  those  of  us 
who  have  come  across  many  of  them  in  otir 
various  rural  areas  teaching  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  and  colleges  will  appreciate 
their  devotion  to  duty,  their  sense  of  duty 
and  how  they  try  as  best  they  can  to  in- 
gratiate themselves  with  the  people  among 
whom  they  live. 

I  think  that  it  will  be  a  good  thing  if  we 
;ill  take  an  Interest  In  their  work  suid  show 
them  that  we  appreciate  the  work  they  are 
doing  amongst  us.  I,  therefore,  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  on  the  floor  of  this  house 
to  say  how  grateful  we  are  to  the  people  who 
had  been  responsible  for  sending  us  these 
young  men  and  women. 


Northwestern  College,  Watertown,  Wis., 
Observes   100th  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Northwestern  College  In  Watertown, 
Wis.,  observed  Its  100th  anniversary  yes- 
terday. From  an  initial  student  body  of 
three,  this  college  has  grown  to  become 
a  small  college  recognized  and  respect- 
ed throughout  the  country.  Founded  by 
the  Evangelical  Joint  Lutheran  Sjniod  of 
Wisconsin,  Northwestern  College  has 
emphasized  the  education  of  young  men 
who  will  enter  the  ministry. 

I  congratulate  Northwestern  College  on 
its  first  centennial  and  wish  it  another 
100  years  of  growth  and  success  in  edu- 
cating our  young  people.  As  a  resident 
of  Watertown,  I  can  testify  to  the  local 
pride  in  and  respect  for  this  college 
which  has  made  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  community. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Saturday.  May  29,  Wa- 
tertown Daily  Times. 

The  article  follows: 

Congratulaxions,   Northwestern 
Northwestern  College  will  observe  its  iOOth 
anniversary  on  Monday. 

From  a  small  beginning  a  century  ago  with 
just  three  students.  Northwestern  has  grown 
to  become  one  of  the  better  known  small 
colleges  of  the  country. 

It  has  attained  its  present  sUiture  not  by 
chance,  but  by  concerted  effort  and  sound 
planning.  Throughout  its  lOO-year  history, 
it  has  had  an  outstanding  faculty  which  has 
attracted  students  from  a  wide  area. 


One  way  of  Judging  a  college  Is  by  Its  prod- 
uct. Primarily  Interested  In  educating 
young  men  who  plan  to  enter  the  ministry, 
Its  graduates,  who  later  became  ministers, 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  the  quality 
of  their  work  and  devotion  to  their  duties. 

Northwestern  can  jtistly  be  proud  of  the 
young  men  it  has  educated,  and  the  grad- 
uates, too,  can  speak  with  pardonable  pride 
of  their  Northwestern  education. 

We  are  Indeed  fortunate  to  have  North- 
western College  in  Watertown.  It  is  one  of 
our  very  fine  and  very  valuable  community 
assets,  and  a  cultural  center  very  few  towns 
our  size  possess.  We  are  happy  the  govern- 
ing body  of  Evangelical  Joint  Lutheran 
Synod  of  Wisconsin,  now  Wisconsin  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Synod,  100  years  ago,  by  a 
49-to-14  vote,  decided  upon  Watertown  over 
Milwaukee  for  the  location  of  the  college. 

In  the  100  years  that  have  passed  since 
that  vote  was  taken,  we  feel  certain  there 
have  been  no  regrets.  In  the  quiet,  peace- 
ful atmosphere  of  our  small  commimlty,  the 
college  has  grown.  Over  the  years,  many 
buildings  have  been  added  on  Its  l4-acre 
campus,  its  enrollment  is  high,  and  the 
qxiality  of  its  education  cannot  be  surpassed 
anywhere. 

On  the  occasion  of  Northwestem's  100 
years  of  existence,  we  extend  our  sincere 
congratulations  and  best  wishes. 


Calendar    of    Events    at    the    National 
Gallery  of  Art 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  of  events  at  the  National 
Grallery  of  Art: 

MONDAY,   MAY    31.    XO    SUNDAY,    JUNE    6 

Painting  of  the  week:  Redon.  "Pandora" 
(Chester  Dale  collection)  gallery  84,  Tuesday 
throxigh  Saturday,  12  and  2;  Sunday.  3:30 
and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week :  "The  Artist  Learns  From 
the  Past."  Rotunda,  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
day, 1:  Sunday,  2:30. 

Tovir:  "Introduction  to  the  CoUection." 
Rotunda,  Monday  through  Sattuxlay.  11  and 
3;  Monday,  1;  Sunday,  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "John  Constable:  From 
Sketch  to  Finish."  Guest  speaker:  Graham 
Reynolds,  keeper,  depwrtment  of  prints, 
drawings  and  paintings.  Victoria  and  -Albert 
Museum,  London;  Lecture  Hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert :  Twenty-second  American 
Music  Festival:  National  Gallery  Orchestra. 
Richard  Bales,  conductor,  Charles  Crowder. 
pianist.  East  Garden  court,  8. 

MONDAY.    JUNE    7,    THROUGH    SUNDAY      JUNE     13 

Painting  of  the  week:  Degas.  "Girl  in 
Red."  (Chester  Dale  collection)  gallery  89, 
Tuesday  through  Saturday.  12  and  2;  Sunday. 
3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "The  Artist  Learns  From 
His  Contemporaries,"  rotunda,  Tuesday 
through  Saturday,  1;  Sunday.  2:30. 

Tour:  "Introduction  to  the  Collection." 
Rotunda.  Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and 
3:  Sunday,  5.  , 

Sunday  lecture:  "The  Dutch  Little  Mas- 
ters," speaker:  Prances  Robb.  staff  lecturer. 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Lecture  Hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Maxine  Makas.  .«oprano. 
Anthony  Makas,  pianist.  East  Garden  court. 
8. 


All  concerts,  with  intermission  talks  by 
members  of  the  National  Gallery  staff,  axe 
broadcast  by  station  WGMS-AM  (570)  and 
PM  (103.5). 

MONDAY,   JUNE    14,   THBOUGH   SUNDAY,   JUNE    20 

Painting  of  the  week:  Rembrandt.  "Por- 
trait of  the  Artist's  Son  Titus."  (Lent  by 
the  Norton  Simon  Poimdation.)  Lobby  B, 
Tuesday  through  Satiu-day,  12  and  2;  Simday, 
3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "The  Artist  Learns 
From  His  Master."  Rotimda.  Tuesdav 
through  Saturday,  1;  Sunday,  2:30. 

Tour:  "Introduction  to  the  Collection." 
Rotunda,  Monday  through  Saturday.  11  and 
3:  Simday,  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Line,  Plane,  and  Form  in 
Pictorial  Composition."  Speaker:  Grose 
Evans,  curator  of  extension  services.  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  Lecture  Hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Hugh  O'Meagher.  harpsi- 
chord. East  Garden  court,  8. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  21,  THROUGH  SUNDAY.  JUNE  27 

Painting  of  the  week:  Monet  "Rouen 
Cathedral,  West  Pa^awle"  (Chester  Dale  col- 
lection), Gallery  84,  Tuesday  through  Sat- 
urday, 12  and  2;  Sunday,  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "The  Artist  as  an  Ex- 
patriate." Rotunda,  Tuesday  through  Sat- 
urday, 1;  Sunday,  2:30. 

Tour:  "Introduction  to  the  Collection." 
Rotunda,  Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and 
3;   Sunday,  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Albert  Pinkham  Ryder." 
Guest  speaker:  Dondal  McClelland,  assistant 
to  the  director.  National  Collection  of  Fine 
Arts,  Washington,  Lectvu-e  Hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  "Elizabeth  Marshall, 
pianist.  East  Garden  Court,  8. 

Inqvilrles  concerning  the  Gallery's  educa- 
tional services  should  be  addressed  to  tbe 
Educational  Office,   737-4215.  extension   272. 

Gallery  hours:  Weekdays,  10  aan.  to  5  p.m.: 
Sunday,  2  p.m.  to  10  pjn.  Admission  is  free 
to  the  gallery  and  to  all  programs  scheduled. 

Collections:  Paintings  and  sculptvire  from 
the  Andrew  Mellon,  Samuel  H.  Kress,  Wlde- 
ner,  and  Chester  Dale  collections,  with  gifts 
from  other  donors,  are  on  the  main  floor. 
The  American  primitive  paintings  from  the 
collection  of  Edgar  William  and  Bemlce 
Chrysler  Garbisch,  Kress  renaissance 
bronzes,  and  Wldener  decorative  arts  are  on 
the  ground  floor. 

New  exhibitions:  "Portrait  of  the  Artist's 
Son  Titus,"  by  Rembrandt,  lent  by  the  Nor- 
ton Simon  Foundation.  Main  floor  lobby  B. 
through  June. 

Sketches  by  John  Constable  lent  by  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Central  gal- 
lery, June  6  through  July  5. 

Publications:  Catalog — Sketches  by  Con- 
stable. Ninty-slx  pages,  seven  and  one-half 
by  ten  inches,  with  introduction  and  cata- 
log notes  by  Graham  Reynolds,  58  black  and 
white  illustrations.     $1.75  postpaid 

Publications  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
research  project,  Mellon  Institute: 

"Control  of  Deteriorating  Effects  of  Lit;hi 
Upon  Museum  Objects."  by  Dr.  Robert  L 
Feller.     $1  postpaid.     (UNESCO,  1964) 

"On  Picture  Varnishes  and  Their  Solvents." 
by  Feller,  Stolow,  and  Jones.  $4  postpaid 
(intermuseum  Conservation  A.ssoclatlon. 
1959.) 

"Subject  Index  to  Technical  Studies."  com- 
piled by  Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Usilton.  S2  50  jjost- 
paid.     (Tarn worth  Press.  1964.  > 

Concerts:  The  concert  on  June  6  maiks 
the  l.CKX)th  Sunday  evening  concert  at  the 
National  Gallery,  as  well  as  the  closing  con- 
cert of  the  22d  American  Music  Festival, 
sponsored  by  the  Gulbenkian  Fountiation. 

Following  the  program  of  June  27.  the 
concerts  will  be  discontinued  until  fall. 

Cafeteria:  Open  to  the  public  Monday 
through  Saturday,  1 1  a.m.  to  4  p.m  Sunday, 
4  p  m,   to  7   p.m. 
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Judge  Edgar  J.  Nathan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF   NEW   TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11,  1965 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
death  of  Judge  Edgar  J.  Nathan,  New 
York  recently  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of 
its  great  men.  As  a  jurist  he  was  known 
for  his  conscience  and  his  courtesy.  As 
a  citizen  of  the  community  he  gave  of 
himself  fully  to  furthering  philanthropic 
and  educational  institutions.  As  a  man 
of  deep  religious  conviction,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  affairs  of  his  synagogue 
and  its  people.  To  those  who  knew  him, 
Judge  Nathan  was  an  inspiration  in 
nobility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House  to  insert  in  the  Record 
two  pieces  about  Judge  Nathan.  The 
first  Is  the  eulogy  delivered  by  a  long- 
time friend  of  Judge  Nathan's,  the  min- 
ister emeritus  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese Synagogue,  Dr.  David  de  Sola  Pool, 
The  second  Is  the  obitimry  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
2,  1965.    The  articles  are  as  follows: 

(Prom    the    Bulletin    of    the    Spanish    and 
Portuguese   Synagogue,   May   7,   1965] 
In  Memoriam:  Edgab  J.  Nathan,  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent OF  Our   Congregation 
Our  congregation  mourns  the  loss  of  our 
parnas.   Justice  Edgar  J.   Nathan,   Jr.    On 

Friday  night,  April  30.  after  a  prolonged  Ill- 
ness, oiu-  parnas  passed  away  in  his  residence. 
271  Central  Park  West. 

On  Sunday  morning.  May  2,  at  11  o'clock, 
a  solemn  memorial  service  was  held  for  him 
in  our  synagogue,  which  was  filled  almost 
to  capacity  with  congregants  and  representa- 
tives of  various  Jewish  organizations,  among 
which  were  the  American  Jewish  Historical 
Society,  the  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Con- 
gregations, Yeshiva  University,  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary,  the  Sephardic  Jewish 
Community,  and  Us  women"!  division,  the 
World  Sephardic  Federation,  and  also  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  many  other  dignitaries. 

Tlic  'Banca."  the  seat  of  the  parnas  on  the 
right  side  of  the  Ark,  was  draped  In  blacli. 
Prior  to  the  service  the  coffin  was  placed  In 
ihe  vestibule  leading  to  the  synagogue  prop- 
er, and  flanked  on  either  side  by  two  of  our 
own  young  men,  Jack  Salomon  and  Haskell 
Baher,  with  the  synagogxie  doors  left  open. 
Our  traditional  funeral  service  was  conducted 
by  our  Rabbi  Dr.  Louis  C.  Gei-stein,  assisted 
by  the  Reverend  A.  Lopes  C;irdozo.  The 
eulogy,  preceded  by  the  reading  of  the  23d 
Psalm  w;\s  delivered  by  our  Minister-Emeri- 
tus Dr.  David  de  Sola  Pool,  the  text  of  which 
follows: 

"By  these  ^ords  of  perfect  f.iith.  the  words 
of  the  23d  Psa'.m,  Edgar  J.  Nathan.  Jr..  lived. 
To  this  shrine  where  we  are  gathered  to  bid 
him  fiu-ewell.  he  gave  his  soul  and  he  dedi- 
cated his  strength:  It  was  Ills  spiritual  home 
for  all  the  yetu-s  of  his  life. 

The  noble  history  of  this  congregation,  its 
unswerving  loyalty  to  its  traditions  and  its 
beatity  of  holiness,  all  were  a  part  of  him. 
And  he  was  a  part  of  them.  When  he  stood 
before  the  Ark,  one  sensed  that  he  knew  the 
meaning  of  tlie  words  Inscribed  thereon: 
"Know  before  whom  thou  stondest."  Edgar 
J.  Nathan,  Jr.,  knew  with  what  the  Creator 
may  endow  man's  spii-lt  and  what  divine 
gifts  would  belong  to  man  if  mankind  but 
recognized    before    Whom   It    stood.      As    he 


looked  above  the  inscription,  he  would  see 
the  10  Commandments.  And  the  meaning 
of  these  too  he  knew  well.    He  lived  by  them. 

The  story  of  his  life  spells  the  fulfillment 
of  these  behests.  One  by  one  his  spirit  was 
illuminated  by.  and  his  spirit  Illumed,  those 
immortal  words  by  which  aomeday  with 
God's  help  all  mankind  will  live.  He  hon- 
ored his  father  and  mother  In  the  unfor- 
gettable home  in  which  he  grew  up.  Love, 
truth,  kindness,  and  high  nobility  permeated 
that  home.  He  honored  his  far-visioned 
parents-in-law,  Israel  and  Bella  Unterberg. 
He  honored  his  forebears  who  for  more  than 
three  centuries  were  pioneers,  builders,  pa- 
triots, and  men  of  faith  who  helj^ed  mold 
the  Am.erica  we  love.  From  Abraham  de  Lu- 
cena.  one  of  the  stalwart  founding  fathers  of 
our  congregation  300  years  ago  to  Simon  Na- 
than and  Rabbi  Gershom  Meades  Seixas.  in 
the  days  of  the  Revolution,  Edgar  Nathan  re- 
membered whence  he  came.  When  he  stood 
where  now  I  stand,  and  beside  him  his  sons 
and  grandsons,  commemoratiog  the  build- 
ing of  America's  first  synagogue  under  the 
presidency  of  his  forebears,  one  sensed  that 
both  the  past  and  the  future  were  living 
here  before  otir  eyes.  Edgar  Niithan  lives  in 
Congregation  Shearith  Israel  and  he  will  live 
on  in  the  generations  to  come  that  will  cling 
to  the  faith,  the  traditions,  the  ideals  that 
were  his. 

Deep  as  his  roots  in  his  ftiith  were  his 
roots  in  his  country.  His  whole  life  was  a 
flowering  of  his  American  heritage.  He 
served  the  State,  the  Nation,  the  city  with 
inspiring  integrity.  Wholly  honest  and 
wholly  selfless  he  showed  by  example  the 
meaning  of  dynamic  citizenship,  seeking  na- 
tional weal  and  humane  service.  Crowning 
a  ptiblic  career  that  began  in  Washington 
in  World  War  I  and  included  tervlce  on  the 
New  York  State  constitutional  convention, 
and  presidency  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan 

in  New  York  City,  Edgar  Nathan  became  su- 
preme court  Justice  of  New  Yoric  State. 

"Jtistice.  Justice,  you  shall  piu-sue  in 
righteousness"  is  the  Bible's  behest.  Tins 
characterized  the  life  of  Justice  Nathan  for 
well  nigh  20  years  on  the  bench.  He 
allowed  himself  no  rest  from  the  pursuit  of 
inner-truth  and  complete  Justice  in  the  cases 
that  came  before  him.  Sometimes  he  would 
discuss  ethical  and  philosophical  aspects  of 
human  problenas  with  me  and  I  could  sen.'je 
his  deep  and  earnest  search  for  righteous- 
ness. 

It  was  natural  that  one  such  as  he  should 
seek  many  ways  of  serving  his  fellow  men. 
A  dozen  educational  and  philanthropical  or- 
ganizations are  rcpre.'^ented  among  those  who 
mourn  him  here  today.  We  shall  all  grieve 
for  the  empty  seat,  but  we  stall  :U1  know 
that  the  imprint  of  his  life  will  remain  in 
social  service,  religious  education,  civic  re- 
sponsibility, historical  consciousness,  inter- 
faith  understanding,  and  human  friencLship. 
We  shall  all  be  grateful  tluit  we  knew 
one  such  as  he,  that  we  worked  together  with 
one  so  faithful  and  of  such  perfect  faith. 
one  so  warm  and  human  and  tumane. 

What  then  can  we  say  to  his  nearest,  and 
dearest  ones?  How  rare  it  is,  alas,  that  a 
;-':eat  public  career  is  matched  by  a  perfect, 
private  lire.  In  Edgar  J.  Nathan.  Jr..  the  soil. 
the  hrcther.  the  husband,  thf  father,  the 
grandfather,  a.'^sumed  limiinous  meaning  and 
thrilling  cjualities.  Who  can  forget  with 
what  loyiilty  and  selRessness  he  v.orked  with 
his  broiher-in-.«pirit  Henry  3.  Hondrick.-^. 
his  brother-in-law,  who  thotigb  stricken  by 
illness,  was  able  to  contintie  ti»  sorve  Shear"- 
ith  Isreal  iis  its  president  to  his  tnmo=;t  ? 
This  is  perhaps  not  the  time  to  talk  of  the 
ineffable  values  that  are  personal,  however, 
one  would  wish  to  cmpha.-^ize  his  wondrous 
devotion,  his  limitless  love,  lijs  dellLihtrul 
sense  of  htmian,  his  good  comraraderie  with 
every  generation  in  his  family.  But  surelv 
this  Is  the  place  to  say  to  his  beloved  and 
devoted  wife,  to  his  children  and  grandchil- 


dren, his  sisters  and  all  members  of  his 
warmly  knit  family:  "Be  strong  and  of  good 
courage."  Cling  to  your  beautiful  memories 
and  therein  find  solace.  Cling  to  the  Ideals 
he  bequeathed  to  you  and  therein  find  cour- 
age. Cling  to  the  faith  that  was  so  nobly 
his  and  that  is  so  fully  yours,  and  therein 
you  will  find  strength,  you  will  find  under- 
standing, you  will  find  guidance,  throughout 
your  lives.  You  will  fulfill  as  your  dear 
one  would  have  wished  the  age-old  cry  of 
faith  of  our  people : 

"The  Lord  has  given,  the  Lord  has  taken, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  2,  1965  | 
Edc.'MI    N.\thax    Jr..    Justice,    Dies    at    73  — 
Served     on     State     Bench — E.x-BoRorcH 
President 

Edgar  J.  Nathan,  Jr.,  a  State  supreme  cotirt 
justice  since  1946  and  borough  president  of 
Manhattan  from  1942  to  1946,  died  on  Friday 
liight  in  his  home  at  271  Central  Park  West. 
His  age  was  73, 

Jtistice  Nathan,  a  Republican,  was  perhaps 
best  remembered  by  New  Yorkers  for  his  work 
dtiring  World  War  II  in  spurring  the  city's 
civil  defense  effort,  war  bond  sales,  war  relief 
aid,    and  metal   salvage   drives. 

In  his  term  as  borough  president,  con- 
current with  the  last  years  of  Mayor  Piorello 
H.  La  Guardia's  administration,  the  East 
River  Drive  was  completed  and  the  Second 
Avenue  elevated  structure  removed. 

As  a  trial  Judge,  the  quiet,  reser\-ed  Mr, 
Nathan  was  noted  for  his  courtesy  and  de- 
votion to  his  work.  Always  mindful  of  U.t 
principle  that  Justice  delayed  is  Justice 
denied,  he  spent  as  much  of  the  cotirt  day 
as  possible  on  the  bench,  saving  his  paper- 
work for  nights  and  weekends. 

In  marital  litigations,  Justice  Nathan  con- 
sidered the  problems  of  the  children  of  prime 

importance  and  frequently  Insisted  on  seeine 
the  children  in  his  chambers  and  in  ob- 
taining guidance  from  leading  psychiatrists 

A    SAD    COMMENTART 

In  the  •  959  custody  battle  between  Leopold 
Stokowski,  the  conductor,  and  his  wife.  th'. 
former  Gloria  Vanderbilt  (now  Mrs.  Wyat; 
Coopen ,  he  awarded  custody  to  the  mother 
and  vLsttation  rights  to  the  father. 

"It  is  a  sad  commentary,"  he  said,  "that  an 
entire  month  of  the  covirt's  time  and  energy 
has  been  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
resolution  of  problems  which  mature,  in- 
telligent parents  should  be  able  to  work  out 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  their  children." 

That  year  he  upheld  the  State  law  re- 
quiring the  certification  of  clinical  psycholo- 
gists to  protect  the  public  from  charlatan- 
and  unqualified  persons  who  represent  them- 
selves as  psychologists. 

Mr,  Nathan  was  born  in  New  York,  the  son 
of  Edgar  J.  and  Sara  Solis  Nathan.  He  wa.- 
a  descendant  of  Abraham  de  Luceiia,  one  of 
13  Jews  who  came  to  New  York  in  1654,  and 
Rabbi  Gershon  Mendes  Seixas,  spiritual  lead- 
er of  the  Congregation  Shearith  Israel  dtu-ing 
the  American  Revolution  and  a  trustee  oi 
Columbi:i  University.  He  was  a  cousin  of  the 
late  Associate  Justice  Benjamin  Cardozo  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  of  Emma 
Lazarus,  v.hose  poem  is  inscribed  on  the 
Statue    of    Liberty. 

Mr.  Nathan  was  graduated  from  the  Col- 
legiate School  in  1909,  Williams  College  in 
1913.  and  the  Columbia  Law  School  in  1916 

In  1918-19  he, was  chief  of  the  division  of 
restricted  imports  of  the  War  Trade  Board  in 
Washington.  He  began  his  legal  career  with 
Cardozo  c^.-  Nathan,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber from  1923  to  1941. 

Before  entering  public  service,  Mr.  Nathan 
w.is  also  the  first  chairman  of  the  Domestic 
Relations  Cotirt  Committee  of  the  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

In  1938  he  won  election  as  delegate  to  the 
State  constitutional  convention  by  a  sig- 
ni.ncant  majority,  although  running  on  the 
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Republican  ticket  in  a  Democratic  district. 
He  served  on  the  Judiciary,  bill  of  rights,  and 
Titles  committees  at  the  convention. 

After  his  term  as  borough  president.  Mr. 
Nathan  returned  briefly  to  private  law  prac- 
tice with  Gale,  Bernays,  Palk,  Eisner  & 
Nathan. 

REELECTED   IN    1960 

In  March  of  1946,  Gov.  Thomas  E,  Dewey 
.ippointed  him  to  the  State  supreme  court 
•or  the  first  Judicial  district,  embracing  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx.  He  was  elect€d  to 
•.he  ofiBce  in  November  of  that  year  and  was 
:  eelected  in  1960. 

Justice  Nathan,  who  had  been  certified  by 
The  administrative  board  of  the  State  judicial 
conference,  continued  to  serve  on  the  bench 
.ifter  the  statutory  age  limit  of  70. 

He    was    convinced    that    in    government 

neople   get   what   they   deserve.     "They   are 

;lways  sitting  around  at  home  crabbing."  he 

■nee  said,  "but  are  entirely  willing  to  let 

(.ieorge  do  it. 

"I  would  urge  them  to  get  into  politics 
actively — on  either  side.  In  that  way  they 
con  lift  up  the  whole  system.  In  that  way 
they  can  keep  democracy  rolling  instead  of 
(irying  up." 

justice  Nathan  had  been  president  since 
1951  of  Congregation  Shearith  Israel,  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Synagogue.  This  Is 
the  oldest  Jewish  congregation  in  the  United 
States,  dating  back  to  1654. 

He  was  active  in  behalf  of  the  Jewish 
Tlieological  Seminary  of  America,  the  Na- 
tional Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the  Jewish  So- 
cial Service  Association,  Goodwill  Industries, 
the  Judeans,  the  Jewish  Education  Commit- 
tee, the  American  ORT  Federation,  and 
Knickerbocker  Hospital, 

He  was  a  director  of  the  American  Jewish 
Historical  Society,  an  honorary  member  of 
■  he  New  York  Historical  Society,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  WUliams  Club  and  the  Sons  of  the 

.\merican  Revolution. 

Justice  Nathan  leaves  his  wife,  tlie  former 
Mabel  Unterberg;  two  sons,  Frederic  S.,  and 
Edgar  Nathan  III:  two  sisters.  Mrs.  Henry  S. 
Hendricks  and  Emily  S.  Nathan,  and  six 
.•randchildren. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  today  at  11 
am.  in  Temple  Shearith  Israel  at  Central 
Park  West  and  70th  Street, 


Reapportion  California  State  Senate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    C.U.IFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
most  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Los  An- 
teles  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  joined 
loaders  of  labor  and  local  government  in 
offoi-ts  to  give  southern  California  an 
tqual  voice  in  State  government.  The 
cliamber  wisely  recognizes  that  fair  rep- 
resentation depends  upon  immediate  re- 
cipportionnient  of  our  rurally  dominated 
State  senate. 

Two  prominent  Los  Angeles  attorneys, 
James  L.  Beebe  and  James  A  Doheity, 
hiwe  prepared  an  excellent  statement 
calling  for  the  reapportionment  of  the 
California  State  senate.  This  statement, 
which  reflects  the  chamber's  position  on 
reapportionment,  Is  extremely  well- 
documented  and  counters  some  of  the 
illusory  arguments  which  are  behig  used 


to  defend  California's  grossly  unfair 
senatorial  apportionment  scheme. 

I  wish  to  insert  this  statement  in  the 
Record  so  thai;  my  colleagues  will  have 
the  opEvortumty  to  review  It: 

The  C.\lifornia  Senate  Must  Be 
Reapportioned 

(By  James  L.  Beebe  and  James  A.  Doherty, 
attorneys  at  law) 

FOREWORD 

Reapportionment  of  the  California  Suate 
Senate  is  being  widely  discussed.  We  believe 
that  in  the  interests  of  good  government  it 
must  be  reapi>ortioned.  This  memorandum 
sets  forth  briefly  the  historical  background 
of  the  present  California  Senate  apportion- 
ment provision.  It  states  briefly  the  present 
law  on  apportionment  of  state  legislatures 
as  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  It  also  points  out  some  of  the 
illtisory  arguments  which  have  been  widely 
spread  to  defend  the  present  unfair  Cali- 
fornia senatorial  apportionment  method. 
We  hope  it  will  be  useful. 

On  December  3.  1964,  in  the  case  of  Silver 
V.  Jordan  (No.  62-953  MC,  In  the  U.S.  District 
Cotirt,  Southern  District  of  California,  cen- 
tral division) .  a  three-Judge  district  court  by 
a  vote  of  2  to  I,  citing  as  authority  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  upon  apportion- 
ment laws  (Colorado  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment) in  the  following  States:  Tennessee. 
Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186  (decided  March 
26,  1962);  Georgia.  Gray  v.  Sanders.  372  U.S. 
368  (decided  March  18,  1963):  Wcsbemj  v. 
Sanders.  376  U.S.  1  (decided  February"  IG. 
1964);  Alabama,  Reynolds  v.  Sims.  377  U  s. 
533  (decided  June  15,  1964);  New  York. 
WMCA.  Inc.  V.  Lomemo.  377  US.  633  (deci- 
ded   June     15.     1964);     Maryland.     Marylr.nd 

Committee  v.  Tawes,  377  U.S.  656  (decided 
June  15.  1964):  Virginia.  Davis  v.  Mann.  377 
US.  678  (decided  June  15,  1964);  Delaware. 
Roman   v.   Sincock.  377  U.S.   695    (decided 

June  15.  1964);  Colorado,  Lncas  v.  ColO'-ado 
General  Assembly.  377  U.S.  713  (decided 
June  15,  I964i:  ordered  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California  to  reapportion  the 
California  St-at«  Senate  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
£0  that  the  Reynold's  doctrine  of  a  "sub- 
stantiully  equal"  population  basis  Is  fol- 
lowed. The  court  further  retained  Jurisdic- 
tion so  that  if  the  legislature  does  not  act 
by  July  1,  1965,  the  cotirt  can.  An  appeal 
has  been  t.;tken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.' 

The  first  case  listed  above  Involved 
Tennessee. 

In  this  c:i5e.  Baker  v.  Carr.  the  Supreme 
Court  decided,  in  practical  effect,  that  the 
apporiionment  of  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  among 
the  State's  95  counties  debased  the  votes  of 
the  plaintiffs  and  denied  them  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  lav.-s  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment I  the  various  differences  in  representa- 
tion in  Tennessee  were  not  nearly  as  great 
as  those  which  exist  in  senatorial  representa- 
tion in  California ) . 

Jn.=.:ices  Frankfurter  and  Harlan  dissented, 
Jubtice  Frankfurter  in  particular  poiniing 
out  that  the  Court  was  In  effect  overrtiling 
some  earlier  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

In  19C3  and  early  1964  two  cases  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  involved  Georgia  and 
on  June  15.  1964.  a  whole  series  of  cases, 
lusted  above,  were  decided  and  in  these  deci- 
sions the  Supreme  Court  held: 

1 .  "One  person,  one  vote." 

"By  holding  that  as  a  Federal  constitu- 
tional requisite  both  houses  of  a  State  legis- 
lature must  be  apportioned  on  a  population 
basis,  we  mean  that  the  equal  protection 
clause  requires  that  a  State  make  an  honest 
and  good  faith  effort  to  construct  districts. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


In  both  houses  of  its  legislature,  as  nearly 
of  equal  population,  aa  practicable"  (Rey- 
nolds v.  Sims,  supra,  p.  577). 

In  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  supra,  and  the  other 
cases  decided  June  15,  1964.  the  Court  fol- 
lowed Gray  v.  Sanders,  supra.  In  effect,  hold- 
ing that  in  apportionment  of  both  houses 
of  the  legislature  the  standard  must  be  "one 
person,  one  vote"  (Reynolds  case.  p.  558). 

2.  The  so-called  Federal  analogy  is  inap- 
plicable. 

On  the  so-called  Federal  analogy.  In  which 
State  apportionments  are  arranged  with  one 
house  based  on  population  and  the  other 
based  xip>on  political  subdivisions,  such  as 
counties  or  cities  or  townships,  the  Court. 
in  Reynold.^  v.  Sims,  page  573,  said: 

"We  agree  with  the  district  court,  and  find 
the  Federal  analogy  inapposite  and  irrelevant 
to  State  legislative  districting  schemes.  At- 
tempted reliance  on  the  Federal  analogy  ap- 
pears often  to  be  little  more  than  an  after- 
the-fact  rationalization  offered  In  defense  of 
maladjusted  State  apportionment  arrange- 
ments. The  original  constitutions  of  36  of 
our  states  provided  that  representation  In 
both  houses  of  the  State  legislatures  would 
be  based  completely,  or  predominantly,  on 
population.  And  the  Founding  Fathers 
clearly  had  no  Intention  of  establishing  a 
pattern  or  model  for  the  apportionment  of 
seats  in  State  legislatures  when  the  system 
of  repre.<;entation  In  the  Federal  Congress  was 
adopted.  " 

The  constitutions  of  27  States  stlptilated 
that  population  should  be  the  sole  basis  of 
legislative  apportionment. 

From  the  time  Vermont  was  admitted  In 
1701  until  Montana  became  a  State  In  1889, 
no  State  entered  the  Union  without  stress- 
ing pcpu'ation  as  the  basis  of  apportion- 
ment.    The    Northwest    Ordinance    of    1787 

guaranteed  the  inhabitants  of  that  vast  ter- 

rit<3ry  equal  representation  on  the  basis  at 
population  in  their  territorial  and  State  leg- 
islatures.- 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Reynolds  case, 
page  573,  in  a  note  stat«s: 

"Article  II.  section  14.  of  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  of  1787,  stated  quite  speclflcally: 
•The  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  shall 
always  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  •  •  •  of  a 
proportionate  representation  of  the  people 
in  the  legislature.'  " 

.Actually,  the  requirement  in  the  Federal 
Constitution  for  two  Senators  from  e&ch. 
Slate  is  based  ujxin  a  compromise  made  at  a 
time  when  the  States,  which  had  formerly 
been  colonies,  were  actually  new  nations 
(Ustially  referred  to  as  sovereign  states)  and 
there  w.as  no  basis  upon  which  they  would 
form  a  Union  other  than  a  voluntary  one. 

The  Larger  States,  noti^bly  Virginia.  New 
York,  Massachu-setts.  and  PenrLsylvania  ac- 
ceded to  the  demand  of  the  smaller  SUtes 
for  equal  representation  in  the  Senat-e;  so 
in  order  to  form,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  members  of  the  convention  agreed 
that  the  UjS.  Senate  w.os  to  have  two  Mem- 
bers from  each  of  the  several  States. 

Counties  and  cities  arc  in  no  way  sovereign 
nations  or  sovereign  states;  they  are  merely 
stibdivisions  of  a  State,  formed  by  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  local  government.  The 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Reynolds  case,  supra, 
pages  572  to  576.  discusses  this  at  some 
length.     At  page  575,  the  Court  states: 

"Poluical  subdi\isions  of  Stat*s — counties, 
cities,  or  whritever^ncver  were  and  never 
have  been  considered  as  sovereign  entities. 
Rather  they  have  been  traditionally  regarded 
iis  subordinate  governmental  Instrumentali- 
ties created  by  the  State  to  assist  In  the 
carrying  out  of  State  governmental  func- 
tions. As  stated  by  the  Court  in  Hunter  v. 
City  of  Pitt.-,burgh,  207  VS.  161.  178,  these 
governmental  units  are  'created  as  conven- 
ient agencies  for  exercising  such  of  the  gov- 
ernmental powers  of  the  State  as  may  be  en- 
trusted to  them,'  and  the  'number,  nature 
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and  duration  of  the  powers  conferred  upon 
[them]  •  •  •  and  the  terrltc»7  over  which 
they  shall  be  exercised  rests  In  the  absolute 
discretion  of  the  State.'  The  relationship  oif 
the  States  to  the  Federal  Government  could 
hardly  be  less  analogous." 

Similarly,  the  Federal  Government  creates 
the  Federal  Judicial  districts.  Federal  Re- 
serve districts,  and  other  Federal  agencies  for 
Federal  governmental  purposes. 

3.  Area  and  economic  representation 
theories  rejected. 

Concerning  arguments  for  area  or  economic 
representation,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
Reynolds  case,  page  580,  declared: 

"Citizens,  not  history  or  economic  interests, 
cast  votes.  Considerations  of  area  alone  pro- 
vide an  insufficient  Justification  for  devia- 
tions from  the  equal-population  principle. 
Again,  people,  not  land  or  trees  or  pastures, 
vote." 

4.  Constitutional  right  to  equal  protection 
of  the  laws. 

The  Colorado  case  of  Lucas  v.  Colorado 
General  Assembly,  in  which  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  held  a  Colorado  constitutional  amend- 
ment Invalid,  brought  Judicial  rejection  of 
one  final  argument — that  citizens  of  a  State 
should  be  able  to  adopt  any  type  of  appor- 
tionment they  want.  The  Court  said,  pages 
736-737: 

•'An  individual  constitutionally  protected 
right  to  cast  an  equally  weighted  vote  canjiot 
be  denied  even  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  a 
State's  electorate,  If  the  apportionment 
scheme  adopted  by  the  voters  fails  to  measure 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  •  •  •.  A  citizen's  constitutional 
rights  can  hardly  be  infringed  simply  be- 
cause a  majority  of  the  people  choose  that 
it  be.  • 

WHAT    NOW? 

Will  the  legislature  reapportion  the  sen- 
ate on  the  basis  of  population  by  July  1.  1965? 

We  do  not  know,  but  the  reasonable  course 
would  be  for  the  legislature  itself  to  comply 
with  the  Court's  order  rather  than  have  re- 
apportionment by  a  court  decree. 

The  Los  Angeles  "Hmes.  March  21,  1965.  had 
an  article  relating  that  in  1964  court  actions 
to  compel  reapportionment  were  filed  or  im- 
plemented in  39  States.  The  article  states 
that  State  legislatures  reapportioned  them- 
selves in  10  States,  the  court  reapportioned 
in  4  and,  at  the  start  of  1965.  24  States  were 
under  court  orders  to  reapportion. 

POSITION     OF     THE     LOS     ."iNGFLES     CHAMBER     OF 
COMMERCE 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 
opposed  the  erroneously  called  Federal  plan 
in  1926.  submitted  the  bill  apportioning  the 
districts  luider  the  so-called  Federal  plan  to 
a  referendum  in  1928.  opposed  the  senate 
reapportionment  measure  proposed  in  1948, 
and  supported  both  of  the  senate  reappor- 
tionment initiatives  proposed  by  Supervisor 
Bonelll,  one  In  1960  and  the  other  In  1962. 

In  1962.  in  approving  the  Bonelli  plan  of 
senate  reapportionment  (proposition  No.  23) 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  chamber  took 
the  following  position: 

"(1»  That  tne  board  of  directors  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  endorse 
proposition  No.  23.  as  a  step  in  the  right 
direction — even  though  the  chamber  be- 
lieves that  the  membership  of  the  senate 
should  be  limited  to  40  and.  upon  any  fair 
bfisis  of  representation,  southern  California. 
Los  Angeles  County,  and  the  urban  areas  of 
C.ilifornia  are  entitled  to  greater  representa- 
tion than  is  provided  in  the  proposition;  and 

•'1 2 1  Tliat.  whether  or  not  proposition  No. 
23  IS  ai)proved  by  the  electors,  the  Los  An- 
geles Chamber  of  Commerce  continue  its 
efforts  to  obtain  representation  in  the  State 
sfSKite  which  will  give  southern  California 
nnd  the  urban  areas,  both  north  and  south, 
more  equitable  representation  than  now 
exists    or  Is  proposed  by  proposition  No.  23." 

(The  Los  Angeles  County  vote  in  1.353.849 


for,   against   432.187.     The    vote    in    Orange 
Coimty  was  148.750  yes,  91,885  no.) 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  chamber  this 
year  (1965)  has  approved  the  following  poli- 
cies on  reapportionment: 

1.  That  the  legislature  proceed  without  de- 
lay in  accomplishing  the  reapportionment 
of  the  State  senate, 

2.  That  reapportionment  b«  accomplished 
by  legislative  act.  not  by  referral  to  the 
electorate,  and 

3.  That  reapportionment  be  accomplished 
so  as  to  avoid  the  device  of  at-large  senators. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  position  has 
been  based  upon  serious  Injustice  to  Los 
Angeles  County  and  to  southern  California 
under  the  amendment  of  1929,  the  .so-called 
Federal  plan. 

There  are  some  Illusions  aboiut  tlie  method 
of  districting  the  California  State  Senate 
under  the  amendment  of  1936,  erroneously 
called  the  "Federal  plan." 

ILLUSION  NO.  1.  THAT  THE  ERRONEOUSLY 
CALLED  "FEDERAL  PLAN"  HAS  BEEN  IN  EFFECT 
IN    CALIFORNIA   FROM   THE    BEaiN.NING 

Apparently  many  people  believe  that  the 
erroneously  called  "Federal  plan"  has  been 
in  effect  in  California  since  the  beginning. 
Actually,  the  constitution  of  1849  made  white 
inhabitants  the  sole  basis  of  apportionment 
and  the  constitution  of  1879  made  popula- 
tion the  sole  basis  of  apportionment  of  the 
assembly  and  of  the  senate. 

Population  was  actually  the  basis  of  sena- 
torial apportionment  until  the  amendment  of 
1926  and  the  first  senate  elected  under  the 
amendment  took  office  part  in  1931  .ind  part 
in  1933  (due  to  staggered  terms) . 

In  1851,  as  provided  in  the  constitution  of 
1849,  until  a  census  be  taken,  til  of  southern 
California  had  only  3  senators  northern 
California  had  24  senators. 

Illustrative  later  years  are ; 
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In  1853,  both  Eldorado  and  San  Francisco 
Counties  had  four  each,  all  of  southern 
California   had   two. 

In  1861  Sr>n  Francisco  had  4].  Los  Angeles 
had  one. 

In  1873-74  San  Francisco  reached  its  high- 
water  mark  with  10' j,  I.o.s  Angeles  still  had 
one. 

In  1891  San  Francisco  dropped  t-o  nine. 
Los    Angeles    was    up    to    three 

In  1901  San  Franci.'^co  had  nine.  Los  An- 
geles had  five. 

In  1911  San  Francisco  iind  seven,  Los  An- 
geles had  eight. 

The  tabulation  given  above  shows  iliat  in 
the  early  years  in  California  the  nortliern 
counties  had  a  preponderance  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  northern  gold  field  population 
vanished  and!  beginning  in  the  late  1880's, 
southern  California  began  to  grow,  with  the 
resulting  shift  In  weight  of  population  to 
southern  California. 

In  1911  the  northern-ciomUiated  legisla- 
ture refused  to  reapportion  4t  the  regular 
session  but  did  reapportion  at  a  special 
session. 

In  1921  the  northern-dominated  legisla- 
ture   (assembly.    56   north,    24  eciitli;    Senate 

28-  north,  12+  south)  faced  with  a  big 
increase  in  senatorial  representation  from 
southern  California  (from  12  to  17  ba.^sed  on 
1920  census),  refused  to  reapportion  and  in 
1926   the  erroneously  called   "Federal   plan" 


(proposition  28)  was  presented  by  San  Fran- 
cisco and  some  farmers'  organisations  and 
carried  in  every  county  except  Los  Angeles, 
but  still  was  adopted  only  by  a  very  narrow 
margin. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  action  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce  In  endorsing 
proposition  28,  said: 

"Desire  to  conciliate  the  rural  counties  no 
doubt    Influenced   the    San   Francisco   civic       '* 
leaders  somewhat,  but  the  Important  factor 
in  the  situation  was  undoubtedly  fear  of  the 
growing  power  of  Los  Angeles." 

San  Francisco  and  the  bay  area  had  teamed 
with  the  northern  counties  to  get  the  er- 
roneously called  "Federal  plan." 

We  do  not  know  the  facts  but  it  seems 
quite  probable  that  the  erroneously  called 
"Federal  plan"  proponents  must  have  offered 
quietly,  as  bait,  to  Influential  people  in  eacli 
of  the  southern  California  counties  which 
were  not  entitled  to  one  senator  on  a  popu- 
lation basis,  a  senator  for  that  county. 

It  is  a  good  guess  that  leaders  in  each  of 
the  smaller  population  southern  California 
counties  were  given  that  assurance.  It  is 
small  wonder  that  they  supported  the  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  apportionment  In  1927 
under  the  amendment  of  1926  reduced  south- 
ern California  representation  from  even  the 
12  of  1911  to  10. 

Where  the  representation  based  on  the  1920 
census  should  have  been  southern  California 
17  Senators,  northern  California  23,  under 
the  amendment  of  1926  it  became  southern 
California  10,  northern  California  30.  North- 
ern California  took  southern  California  3  to 
1.  Los  Angeles  footed  the  bill  but  all  of 
southern  California  lost. 

ILLUSION  NO.  2.  THAT  THE  ERRONEOUSLY  C  ALLEU 
FEDERAL  PLAN  WAS  THE  ORIGINAL  BASIS  FOE 
APPORTIONMENT  IN  MOST  OF  THE  STATES 

Another  illusion  is  that  the  erroneously 
called  Federal  plan  was  the  basis  for  appor- 
tionment originally  in  most  of  the  States. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  above,  that  Is  not 
true.  Of  the  original  State  constitutions  27 
stipulated  population  should  be  the  sole 
basis  of  representation  and  36  required  that 
representation  be  based  predominantlv  unop. 
population." 

ILLUSION  NO,  3.  THAT  THE  AMENDMENT  OI 
1926,  THE  ERRONEOUSLY  CALLED  FEDERAL 
PLAN.    WAS   FOR   THE   BENEFIT   OF  FARMERS 

It  is  claimed  also  that  the  erroneously 
called  Federal  plan  actually  gave  agriculture 
representation  and  that  it  was  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  farmers.  That  Is  another  il- 
lusion. 

According  to  the  census  of  1925  (produc- 
tion year  1924)  Los  Angeles  County  was  No 
2   in  agriculture  in  the  State  of  California 

By  the  1930  census  (1929  production  vean 
its  production  had  Increased  4i.>[  times." so  i' 
probably  was  first  In  production  In  1926. 

By  the  census  of  1930  (production  vear 
1029)  Los  Angeles  County's  agricultural  JDro- 
duction  was  more  than  double  that  ol  the 
leading  northern  California  cotmty. 

For  over  20  years  thereafter  Los  Ai.golc- 
County  was  the  leading  agricultural  countv 
in  California  and  for  many  years  \v:.,b;  thr 
leading  agricultural  county  in  the  Uuued 
Stales. 

Other  leading  agricultural  counties  in 
California  Include  Imperial,  Orange.  River- 
side. Ventura.  Kern.  San  Bernardino.  Tulare 
Fresno.  Oonrra  Costa.  San  Joaquin  and 
Stanislaus,  (At  the  present  time,  because  of 
cotton  acreage,  Fresno,  Kern  and  Tulare 
lead,) 

On  the  basis  of  value  of  agriculture  cer- 
tainly  Los    Angeles.   Kern.    Orange.    Ventura 

Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  Tulare,  and  Im- 
perial would  have  been  entitled  to  much  more 
representation    than   they   received,   and    so 
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would  some  of  the  great  agricultural  northern 
cotmtles. 

In  the  1924  production  year  (U.S.  Agricul- 
tural Census,  1925)  when  10  southern  Cali- 
fornia counties  had  more  agrlcultuiral  pro- 
duction than  33  of  the  northern  California 
counties,  the  amendment  of  1926  gave  these 
northern  California  counties  16-plus  sena- 
tors, southern  California  only  10. 

In  the  1929  production  year  (census,  1930) 
;he  10  southern  California  counties,  paced 
by  Los  Angeles,  had  a  production  of 
$429,528,922  While  46  (that's  all  but  2) 
northern  California  counties  had  a  produc- 
tion of  only  $429,664,058. 

The  top  10  counties  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion in  1963  (6  of  them  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia) produced  58.5  percent  of  all  the  agri- 
cultural products  In  the  State,  yet  had  only  10 
of  the  State's  senators.  The  senate  is  heavily 
weighted  In  favor  of  the  counties  with 
smaller  agriculttiral  production.  The  claim 
tiiat  the  amendment  of  1926  was  to  protect 
agriculture  breaks  down  completely  when  one 
looks  at  the  facts. 

In  1962  five  southern  California  counties 
I  including  Los  Angeles)  exceeded  by  $150 
million  the  total  agricultural  production  of 
the  five  leading  northern  California  counties. 
In  the  1963  top  10  counties  In  California  In 
agricultural  production  6  are  southern  Cali- 
fornia counties.  On  the  basis  of  agriculture 
::lone,  southern  California  would  have  been 
entitled  to  many  more  senators  than  it 
received. 

Even  today  after  subdivisions  have  con- 
tracted Its  agricultural  acreage  Los  Angeles 
County  Is  seventh  In  total  agricultural  pro- 
(Uiction  (with  no  cotton  production) ,  first 
in  dairy  production  and  In  dairy  cattle,  first 
in  total  horses,  and  second  In  horses  and 
mules  on  farms. 

Under  the  leadership  of  F.  Q,  Story  (presi- 
dent of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  1902  and  a  chamber  director  for  25 
vears)  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce contribttted  greatly  to  agriculture,  es- 
pecially to  citrus  production  and  marketing. 

Later  In  the  twenties  and  thirties  and 
'  .nrly  forties  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
fommerce,  through  its  agriculttiral  depart- 
i.ient  headed  by  Dr.  Clements  and  with  a 
: '.rong  chamber  committee  of  agricultural 
.caders,  did  more  to  Increase,  develop  and 
inprove  agriculture  in  southern  California 
•han  any  organization  In  the  State. 

Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  adver- 
tising and  agricultural  exhibits  at  fairs  in 
Midwest  and  eastern  areas  brought  many 
residents  and  farmers  to  southern  California 
and  Increased  farm  acreage  and  farm  pro- 
duction In  Orange,  Ventura,  Riverside,  and 
San  Bernardino  Counties  as  well  as  in  Los 
Angeles  County. 

In  manufacturing  of  food  products  the 
Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area  (Los  Angeles 
and  Orange  Counties,  2  senators)  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1962  had  over  35  percent  more  em- 
ployees than  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  7 
counties  (7  senators) :  Alameda,  Contra 
Costa.  Marin,  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo. 
.Santa  Clara,  and  Solano,* 

II-LUSION     NO.     4.     THAT     THE     AMENDMENT     OF 
19G2    GIVES    AREA    REPRESENTATION 

Nor  does  the  area  argument  (another  lllu- 
•-lon)  hold  weight.  Nine  Northern  California 
senatorial  districts  contain  only  22,176  square 
miles  of  area,  while  San  Bernardino  County 
alone  has  20,131  square  miles  but  only  one 
senator. 

No  matter  what  the  disclaimer  may  be, 
one  of  the  real  purposes  of  the  amendment 
of  1926  (the  erroneously  called  Federal  Flan) 
was  to  keep  growing  Los  Angeles  from  hav- 
ing more  representation  than  San  Francisco 

in  the  State  senate.  The  other  real  purpose 
was  to  preserve  northern  domination  of  the 
:  en  ate. 
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ILLUSION  NO.  5.  NORTHERN  RURAL  LEGISLATORS 
ARE  MORE  CONSEHVATIVK  THAN  SOUTHERN 
LEGISLATORS 

It  Is  Claimed  that  the  northern  rural  coun- 
ties send  more  conservative  representatives 
to  the  legislature  than  southern  California. 
That  was  true  for  a  time  In  the  thirties  when 
Los  Angeles  County  had  Utopians,  EPIC, 
and  other  radical  movements  centered  here 
and  It  continued  In  part  Into  the  early 
forties.     But  It  Is  no  longer  true. 

In  spite  of  substantial  geriTinanderlng  and 
Inequalities  in  district  size,  the  population- 
based  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress has  a  more  conservative  representation 
from  California  than  does  the  State  Senate. 

One  organization  which  keeps  voting  rec- 
ords on  important  bills  in  the  legislature  has 
a  chart  which  shows  liberal  and  conservative 
votes  on  15  key  roUcalls  on  Important  Issues 
in  the  1963  assembly. 

The  record  shows  that  8  northern  Cali- 
fornia assemblymen  cast  conservative  votes 
while  24  southern  California  assemblymen 
voted  conservative. 

(Note, — If  a  majority  or  more  of  the  votes 
of  an  assemblyman  on  these  issues  he  voted 
on  were  listed  conservative,  we  class  him  as 
a  cojiservative  voter.  If  a  majority  or  more 
of  his  votes  were  listed  liberal,  we  class  him 
as  a  liberal.) 

State  Senator  Tom  Rees,  Democrat,  is 
quoted  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  March 
14  as  follows:  "If  the  one-man.  one- vote  rule 
is  followed,  the  California  Senate  will  lose 
the  real,  tough  strength  of  the  Democratic 
Party   representation    in    the   senate," 

Jesse  Unruh,  speaker  of  the  California 
Assembly.  Democrat,  talking  to  the  State 
and  Local  Government  Committee  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  Decem- 
ber 30,  1964.  said,  in  part: 

"But  I  would  like  to  speculate  Just  for  a 
minute  on  what  might  happen  after  senate 
reapportionment  and  this  is  why  I  think  the 
Republican  Party  leadership  In  the  legisla- 
ture is  very  shortsighted.  There  Is  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  in  my  mind  whatsoever  that 
the  Democrats  will  lose  senate  seats  under 
senate  reapportionment  on  a  one-man-one- 
vote  basis,  because  the  principal  beneficiaries 
will  be  the  3  large  counties  in  southern 
California  and  I  think,  without  any  question 
of  a  doubt,  that  the  Republicans  are  going 
to  do  better  than  13  members  in  the  senate 
when  electing  some  25  of  the  senators  from 
southern  California." 

ILLUSION   NO.   6.    NORTHERN  DOMINATED  SENATE 
IS    FAIR    TO    LOS    ANGELES    COUNTY 

It  has  been  said  that  the  northern-county- 
dominated  senate  has  been  fair  to  Los 
Angeles  County.     That,  too.  Is  untrue. 

Some  of  the  northern  counties  have  paid 
less  taxes  into  the  State  treasury  than  they 
have  received  in  subventions  of  various 
kinds  from  that  treasury. 

Six  northern  counties  received  more  in 
subventions  than  their  inhabitants  paid  in 
States  Uixes  in  1963-64,  from  118.8  to  318.8 
percent  of  taxes  paid  (report  of  State  of 
California  Legislative  Analyst,  dated  March 
26,  1965.  on  State  tax  collections.  State  sub- 
ventions and  property  tax  collections  by 
counties) . 

Nine  more  northern  counties  each  received 
subventions  ranging  from  80  to  99.3  percent 
of  the  State  taxes  paid  by  their  Inhabitants 
that  year,  and  nine  more  received  subven- 
tions ranging  from  70,8  to  79.1  percent  of 
the  State  taxes  paid  by  tlieir  Inhabitants 
that  year  (same  report).* 

On  the  Important  rules  committee  there 
has  seldom  been  more  than  one  southern 
California  senator  (there  Is  none  in  1965). 

The  southern  California  area  contains  over 

60  percent  of  the  people  and  pays  over  60 
percent  of  the  State  taxes.  The  State  Legis- 
lative Analyst's  report  of  March  26,  1965, 
shows  that  Los  Angeles  County  alone  In 
1963-64    paid    almost    the    same    amount    of 


State  taxes  as  all  of  the  northern  counties 
combined  and  over  seven  times  as  much  In 
State  taxes  as  San  Francisco.  Southern 
Callfomla  does  not  have  enough  senators 
to  have  adequate  representation  on  the 
standing  committees. 

The  most  important  committees  have  no 
southern  California  senator  as  chairman. 

With  the  wide  variety  of  agriculture.  In- 
dustry, fishery  (the  greatest  in  the  United 
States)  and  other  business  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  Los  Angeles  County  needs  more 
senatorial  representation  and  deserves  It. 
All  of  southern  California  needs  more  sena- 
torial representation  and  deserves  it. 

But  propaganda  has  built  up  an  unjusti- 
fiable fear  about  the  power  of  Los  Angeles 
if  the  senate  were  reappwrtloned  in  accord- 
ance with  population.  This  fear  Ls  based 
upon  the  illusions  mentioned  above. 

History,  however,  shows  It  to  be  unjusti- 
fiable. Los  Angeles  did  not  object  to  San 
Francisco's  representation  way  back  in  the 
period  when  San  Francisco  had  10  senators 
and  Los  Angeles  only  1. 

The  State  had  no  problem  In  1913  and  for 
16  years  thereafter  (based  upon  the  1911 
reapportionment)  when  Los  Angeles  had 
eight  and  San  Francisco  seven  senators  and 
there  is  no  v;Uid  reason  to  believe  that  the 
State  would  have  any  problem  at  the  present 
time. 

But  some  say:  "See  how  the  people  have 
voted  in  favor  of  the  1926  amendment."  The 
two  big  arguments  were  (1)  it's  the  Federal 
pLui  on  a  State  basis.  On  June  15,  1964, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
pointed  out  that  the  Federal  analogy  Is 
phony.  (2)  Tlie  amendment  was  to  protect 
agriculture.  We  have  examined  that  argu- 
ment, too,  earlier  in  this  memorandum  and 
shown  it  is  a  phony. 

But  these  arguments  sounded  virtuous  and 
some  voters  swallow-ed  them  hook,  line,  and 
sinker.  And  propaganda  against  growing 
Lr\s  Ancrelcs  made  it  the  bogcjTnan. 

However,  the  real  motivation  to  vote  for 
the  amendment  of  1926  was  the  belief  in 
most  of  the  other  counties  that  they  were 
going  to  get  something  for  themselves  out 
of  the  program  and  take  it  from  Los  Angeles. 
And  they  did. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  1879.  based 
upon  the  1920  census,  Los  Angeles  County 
was  entitled  to  10.9  senators  and  all  southern 
California  counties  to  17.1. 

Under  tiie  amendment  of  1926  Los  Angeles 
County  was  cut  down  to  one  and  southern 
California  counties  not  entitled  to  one  sena- 
tor on  a  population  basis  got  one  under  the 
amendment  at  the  expense  of  Los  Angeles. 

And  the  seven  additional  senators  southern 
California  was  entitled  to  on  a  population 
basis  were  taken  north  for  safekeeping — 
a  neat  trick  and  the  northerners  got  away 
with  it.  They  have  successfully  retained  the 
amendment,  using  the  same  illusory  argu- 
ments but  guided  by  the  same  real  motive. 

Northern  California  senators  can  be  ex- 
pected first  to  look  after  their  own  districts; 
second,  to  take  care  of  northern  California. 
Tliat  is  a  natural  attitude.  We  do  not  blame 
them. 

We  merely  recognize  the  facts  of  life.  Nor 
do  we  say  that  they  do  not  look  at  the  needs 
of  the  entire  State.  Certainly  they  do  but 
they    take   care    to    protect    their    own. 

No  great  county  in  the  United  States  has 
been  treated  so  shabbily  as  Los  Angeles  In 
State  senate  representation,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  it  Is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
other  counties  to  do  It,  If  they  can  put  It 
over.  Some  southern  California  senators  un- 
doubtedly have  been  able  to  pet  an  advantage 
for  themselves  at  times  by  working  with  the 
northern  senatorial  bloc.     Some  third  house 

men  may  like  it.    We  do  not  criticize  them. 

But  in  the  end  penalizing  Los  Angeles  Is  bad 
government. 

When  senators  representing  less  than  10 
percent    of    the    population    can    block    any 
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measure  in  the  senate;  when  senators  repre- 
senting only  10.7  percent  of  the  population 
can  pass  any  measure  requiring  only  a  ma- 
jority vote;  when  the  solid  senatorial  vote  of 
all  southern  California  counties  plus  the 
3  biggest  urban  northern  California  counties 
could  be  overridden  on  budget,  taxes,  bond 
issue,  or  any  other  measure,  urgency  or 
otherwise,  by  the  votes  of  27  northern  Cali- 
fornia senators  representing  less  than  33  Vi 
percent  of  the  population  and  taxpayers  of 
the  State,  and  when  this  is  made  possible  by 
depriving  the  people  of  the  most  populous 
and  richest  county  in  the  State  of  fair  sena- 
torial representation,  there  is  bound  to  be 
trouble  ahead. 

SOUTHERN     CALIFORNIA     DESERVES     MORE     REPRE- 
SENTATION IN  THE  SENATE 

If  the  total  population  of  California  in  the 
1960  census  of  15,717.204  were  the  basis  of 
apportionment  this  year,  the  population  per 
senator  (40  senators)  would  be  392,930.  As 
will  be  shown  later,  this  would  give  the  10 
southern  California  counties  24-plus  sena- 
tors, the  representation  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled by  reason  of  population,  taxes  paid, 
and  importance  of  production  of  every  kind. 

Actually,  the  10  southern  California  coun- 
ties have  most  interests  In  common.  What 
helps  one  In  the  long  run  will  help  others. 
What  hurts  one  in  the  long  run  will  hurt 
others. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 
In  its  drive  for  population  and  agriculturists 
never  limited  Its  recommendations  to  Los 
Angeles  County.  It  encouraged  settlement 
in  any  southern  California  county. 

The  chamber  in  its  drive  for  industry  has 
not  limited  Its  promotion  and  location  ef- 
forts to  industrial  sites  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  Location  In  any  of  our  southern 
California  counties  benefits  all.  The  All 
Year  Club  in  its  phenomenal  promotion  of 
tourist  travel  brings  income  to  most  of  tho 
southern  California  counties. 

The  hotels,  motels,  and  restaurants  in 
other  southern  California  counties  get  a  big 
weekend  boost  from  Los  Angeles  residents. 
Los  Angeles  furnishes  a  large  market  for 
much  outside  county  production  (from 
alfalfa  to  table  produce,  fruit  and  food  pro- 
cessing) . 

Tl-ie  chamber  of  commerce  battle  for  the 
harbor  and  lower  freight  rates  has  benefited 
all  southern  California  shippers  of  produce 
and  manufactured  goods  out  and  of  manu- 
factured goods  and  raw  materials  in  Los 
Angeles  City  at  its  own  expense  provides 
southern  California  with  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  and  be.st  laid  out  national  and  inter- 
national airports.  And  if  it  were  not  for  the 
enormous  amount  of  money  Los  Angeles 
County  pours  into  the  State  treasury,  the 
southern  California  highway  system,  with 
its  great  benefits  to  other  southern  California 
counties,  could  not  l>o  built. 

Water  systems  delivering  Metropolitan 
Water  District  water  in  southern  California 
covmties  outside  Los  Angeles  are  living  evi- 
dence of  Los  Angeles'  cooperation  with  and 
contribution  to  other  southern  California 
counties. 

Sharing  water  originally  provided  at  large 
cost  by  cities  in  Los  Angeles  Coimty  (only 
three  small  Orange  County  cities  originally 
included  in  the  district)  has  greatly  aided  the 
economy  of  the  other  counties  in  southern 
California  where  It  is  used  and  has  also  bene- 
fited Los  Angeles  County. 

Making  available  water  for  expanding  pop- 
ulations and  making  possible  the  settlement 
and  high  use  of  otherwise  arid  or  insuffi- 
ciently watered  acres  has  helped  the  owners, 
the  counties  in  which  the  lands  lie,  and  has 
benefited  Loe  Angeles  County,  both  directly 
and  Indirectly.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
further  Illustrate  the  point  of  our  mutual 
Interest  and  the  advantages  of  cooperation. 

A  well-financed  campaign,  backed  by  some 


major  corporations,  has  been  launched  to 
try  to  create  support  for  a  Federal  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  permit  the 
senate  to  be  apportioned  on  s<Mne  basis  other 
than  population. 

The  election  campaign  firm,  of  Whitaker  & 
Baxter  has  been  employed  for  this  purpose. 
The  State  chamber  of  commerce  is  beating 
the  drums  for  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  trying  to  round  upi  supporters  for 
it. 

It  Is  shouted  that  States  rights  are  im- 
periled by  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  The 
people  of  southern  California  should  not  be 
fooled  by  this  campaign. 

It  Is  intended  to  and  If  successful  would 
mean  a  continuance  of  northern  California 
dominance  of  southern  California  and  would 
keep  Los  Angeles  County  in  its  present  state 
of  peonage  in  the  senate. 

California  State  senators  are  scurrying  to 
legislatures  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and 
to  Washington  to  try  to  whip  up  sentiment 
for  his  constitutional  amendment.  Lobby- 
ists in  Washington  are  striving  mishtlly  to 
do  the  same  tiling  and  the  prup..ganda  mill 
is  busy. 

Those  who  are  interested  m  ckloating  such 
a  constitution.il  anienchneiit,  which  would 
continue  the  gross  uurairnes*  under  which 
we  have  suffered  for  years,  slu>uld  write  our 
representatives  in  Washington  and  rcponsi- 
ble  people  in  botii  parties  urging  its  defeat. 
Should  it  pass  we  could  ejqiect  northern 
California  to  keeji  the  saddle  on  our  'oacks. 
We  want  what  we  are  fairly  entitled  to — 
no  more— and  we  will  not  b^  .satisfied  with 
less.  1 

The  senate  bill  propased  byj  Se;uitor  Teale 
is  deliberately  or  otherwise  ufifair  to  south- 
ern California.  The  10  southern  California 
counties,  on  the  basis  of  the  1960  census, 
are  entitled  to  24-pIus  senators.  On  the 
population  baf^is  estimated  bj-  the  depart- 
ment of  finance  as  of  July  I  19G4.  the  10 
southern  Californii  counties  lire  entitled  to 
24-plus  senators. 

Yet  even  though  \)\e  Teaie  connnittee  com- 
bines Kings  County  and  Sao  Luis  Obisix) 
County  with  southern  California  counties 
(which  2  are  not  In  our  count  of  sotithern 
California  countifsi  liie  comiaittec  nlIot?ates 
only  22  senators  to  the  southfrn  group. 

It  gives  only  two  to  San  DSego.  whicii  we 
would  give  three.  And  the  Committee  de- 
liberately or  otherwise  endeavors  to  make 
reapportionment  ininrl.itable  to  Los  Angeles 
Countj'  by  providing  12  seiator.=  elected 
at  large.  j 

Los  Angeles  is  entitled  to'  1.5.  Imacine 
the  cos:  of  a  primary  and  a  general  election 
for  a  candidate  (1  of  12)  who  must 
campaign   for   a   uopiilation.   of  6.800  000. 

The  cost  would  be  far  tooi  prcn;  for  12 
individual  c^mipnigns,  1 

Furthf^r,  plcctions  nt  lar£r6  would  keep 
some  miiinrity  groups  entitled  to  senatorial 
represent:! tion  from  elect ine  lilieir  own  sen- 
ators nTirl  would  do  the  .'s.ainr  intnstice  to 
some  areas  of  the  county.  Also,  the  legis- 
lative coun.sel  of  the  State  of  California  in 
a  presentation  Febninry  25.  1965  before  the 
senate  committee  on  reapportionment 
stated:  "California'.'!  constitution  provides 
for  the  election  of  only  1  senator  from 
each  district."  and  advised  the  Sen.ate  that 
In  his  opinion  at-laeg^  elections  could  not 
he  held  under  the  Catifornia  constitution. 

In  Georgia,  where  the  court  sustained  at- 
large  voting  for  senators  when  a  county  had 
more  than  1  senator,  the  largest  county, 
Atlanta,  had  a  total  population  of  only 
556.326  (1960  census)  and  the  whole  State  of 
Georgia  a  population  of  only  3.943.116.  com- 
pared with  Los  Angeles  County  population 
by  the  same  census  of  6,038,771. 

Yet  in  that  case,  Fortson  v.  Vor^ey  (1965), 
379  U.S.  433.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  said, 
pages  438-439: 

"In  reversing  the  district  court  we  should 


emphasize  that  the  equal  protection  claim 
below  was  based  upon  an  alleged  infirmity 
that  attaches  to  the  statute  on  its  face 
Agreeing  with  appellees'  contention  that  the 
multimember  constituency  feature  of  the 
G«orgla  scheme  was  per  se  bad,  the  district 
coiut  entered  the  decree  on  svunmary  Judg- 
ment. We  treat  the  question  as  presented 
In  that  context,  and  our  opinion  is  not  to 
be  understood  to  say  that  in  all  instances  or 
vmder  aU  clrciunstances  such  a  system  a.'- 
Georgia  has  will  comport  with  the  dictate.^ 
of  the  equal  protection  clause. 

"It  might  well  be  that,  designedly  or 
otherwise,  a  multimember  constituency  ap- 
portionment scheme,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  a  particvilar  case,  wotild  operate  tc 
minimize  or  cancel  out  the  voting  strengtli 
of  racial  or  political  elements  of  the  votine 
population. 

"When  this  is  demonstrated  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  consider  whether  the  system  still 
prusses  constitutional  muster.  This  ques- 
tion, however,  is  not  presented  by  the  record 
before  us. 

"It  is  true  that  appellees  asserted  in  one 
short  paragraph  of  their  brief  in  this  Court 
that  the  countjrwide  election  method  wa^ 
resorted  to  by  Georgia  in  order  to  minimlzr 
the  strength  of  racial  and  political  mlnorltie:r 
in  the  populous  urban  counties.  But  ap- 
pellees never  seriously  pressed  this  point 
below  and  offered  no  proof  to  support  it,  the 
district  court  did  not  consider  or  rule  on  its 
merits,  and  in  oral  argument  here  counsel 
for  r-.ppellees  stressed  that  they  do  not  rely 
on  this  argument. 

"The  record  thus  does  not  contain  any 
substiintiation  of  the  bald  assertion  in  ap- 
pellees' brief.  Since,  tinder  these  circum- 
stances, this  issue  lias  'not  been  formulateci 
to  bring  it  into  focus,  and  the  evidence  hai 
not  been  offered  or  appraised  to  decide  it 
our  holding  has  no  bearing  on  that  wholly 
separate  question'  "  Wright  v.  Rockefeller 
376  US.  52.  5S. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  flagrant  flouting 
of  fair  play  i.s  designed  to  provoke  a  lawsuit 
to  prevent  or  delay  compliance  with  the  order 
of  the  court  by  keeping  reapix)rtionment  in 
lititrution. 

Wliether  '.his  be  true  or  not,  unfortuiiatelv 
unfairness  to  Los  Angeles  and  to  southern 
California  sct-ms  to  be  the  attitude  of  some 
of  the  nortiiern  senators. 

Southern  California  counties  are  growing 
rapidly.  Their  citizens  should  resist  all  ef- 
forts by  any  crroup  to  continue  the  minoritv 
iiorthern  domination  of  the  senate.  Work- 
ing together,  southern  Californians  can  gc 
the  representation  which  the  growth  ai:r. 
importance  of  the  southern  counties  warrant 
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Ciilifornii.  senatori.a  districts  are  now  ap- 
portioned under  the  amendment  of  1926  of 
article  IV,  section  6,  of  the  California  con- 
stitution, which  provides  for  40  senators  from 
40  senatorial  districts,  ntunbered  1  to  40,  and 
st-ates:  "Each  senatorial  district  shall  choose 
one  senator  •  *  '"and"*  •  •  In  the  forma- 
tion of  senatorial  districts  no  county  or  city 
and  county  shall  contain  more  than  one 
senatorial  district,  and  the  covmties  of  small 
population  shall  be  grotiped  in  districts  no: 
to  exceed  three  counties  in  any  one  senato- 
rial district." 

The  first  apportionment  under  this  amend- 
ment of  1926  took  place  in  1927  and  the  sen- 
ators under  it  were  elected  in  1930  and  1932 
and  some  took  office  in  1931  and  some  in 
1933  (this  was  because  of  staggered  terms  i 
Under  this  1926  amendment  Los  Angeles 
County,  with  a  1960  census  population  of 
6.038.771  (a  population  greater  than  that  of 
any  one  of  43  States)  has  one  senator,  com- 
pared with  a  population  of  only  6,231.123  for 
all  of  the  48  northern  counties,  which  have 
30  senators.  The  counties  we  consider  as 
southern  California  counties  are  Imperial. 
Kern,   Los   Angeles,    Orange,    Riverside,    Sai:i 


Bernardino,  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  Tu- 
:;ire  and  Ventiwa.  These  10  counties,  with  60 
percent  of  the  State's  poptUation  (1960  cen- 
.us)  have  only  10  senators.  The  northern 
48  counties,  with  only  40  p>ercent  of  State's 
!  population  (1960  censtis)  have  30  senators. 
Hie  smallest  senatorial  district  In  popula- 
'ion  is  composed  of  three  counties  with  a 
;v)pulation  of  14,294  (1960  census) ,  compared 
v.'.th  Los  Angeles  County's  population  of 
t". 038,771.  A  vote  in  that  senatorial  district 
li;-is  422  times  the  weight  of  a  vote  in  Los 
Angeles. 

-  William  J.  D.  Boyd,  senior  staff  associate 
of  the  national  municipal  league  in  Na- 
lional  ClvU  Review,  vol.  LIII,  No.  10,  Novem- 
ber 1964. 

=  William  J.  D.  Boyd.  National  Civic  Re- 
view, vol.  Lin,  No.  10.  November  1964. 

«B(X)klet,  "Did  You  Know?"  published  by 
Council  of  California  Growers.  San  F^-ancisco. 

•'■  The  legislative  analyst  computes  State 
tax  collections  shown  in  his  table  as:  "total 
revenue  from  major  taxes  and  licenses  for 
1963-64  as  shown  in  the  printed  budget  al- 
'.ocated  to  counties  on  tlie  basis  of  collections 
reported  for  sales  tax  and  personal  LiKJome 
i.iX  and  on  a  papulation  basis  for  aU  other 
"axes."  and  subventions  as:  "direct  contribu- 
tions to  counties  plus  shared  revenues  as  re- 
ported by  the  State  controller,  including 
payments  from  highway  users  tax  fund  to 
cities.  Does  not  incltide  subventions  indi- 
rectly distribtited." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  whUe 
realizing  that  all  around  our  Nation  last 
weekend  thousands  of  communities  were 
celebrating  Memorial  Day  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  I  should 
iike  to  draw  attention  to  the  services 
which  were  held  at  "Wood,  'Wis.,  the  ■Vet- 
erans' Administration  Center  in  Mil- 
waukee. 

These  services  were,  in  my  judgment, 
particularly  impressive  because  of  their 
solemnity  and  simplicity.  The  message 
of  the  principal  speaker,  tlie  Very 
Reverend  W.  F.  Kelley,  S.J.,  president  of 
Marquette  University,  was  eloquent  and 
inspiring. 

He  was  introduced  by  the  Center  Direc- 
tor, D.  C.  Firmin.  while  the  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Center,  W.  J.  McComb. 
presided  at  the  graveside  ceremonies. 

The  invocation  •was  by  Chaplain 
Eustace  F.  Brennan,  and  the  benediction 
by  Chaplain  Benjamin  D.  Willetts. 
Joseph  J.  Bronesky,  a  Marquette  Uni- 
versity High  School  student,  gave  a  stir- 
ring rendition  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address.  Music  was  provided  by  the 
Blatz  American  Legion  Band,  under  the 
direction  of  its  director,  Everett  Kisinger, 
and  members  of  the  nursing  staff  sang 
"Ave  Maria"  during  the  WTeath  laying. 

I  am  pleased  at  this  time  to  include 
Father  Kelley's  remarks  on  that  fine  oc- 
casion in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and 
urge  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
Ihem : 


EvEBT  DAT  Is  Memorial  Day 

Fellow  clergymen,  my  longtime  friend  and 
esteemed  Congressman,  Clement  J.  Zablocki. 
IJorenta,  relatives,  friends,  Americans  all,  you 
have  honored  me  this  morning.  You  have 
brought  me  beck  into  my  boyhood  neigh- 
borhood situated  just  east  of  the  soldiers' 
home  gate  on  Blue  Movmd  Road.  Before  big- 
leage  basebaU  had  transformed  the  Me- 
nominee Valley,  it  was  a  rough  country,  quar- 
ry cotintry,  and  hill  country  to  challenge 
venturesome  young  boys.  The  soldiers' 
home,  with  Its  neat  patches  of  serried  me- 
morial crosses,  was  familiar  groimd. 

Also,  it  was  sacred  and  hallowed  ground. 
Now  a  great  medical  center  with  it*  new 
name  of  Wood,  Wis.,  It  is  stiU  the  place 
where,  most  easily,  a  loyal  American  can  feel 
gratitude  to  great  fellow  citizens  who  did 
not  think  their  own  lives  were  too  much  to 
offer  if  America's  welfare  asked  for  it. 

This  is  a  spot  for  reverie. 

Where  bett«r  could  we  gather  for  Me- 
morial Day.  Since  my  boyhood,  our  great 
fraternity  of  honored  war  dead  has  expanded 
astronomically.  Then  Ci%^l  War  veteraiis 
and  those  from  the  Spanish-American  War 
were  swollen  by  crushing  numbers  from  the 
World  War.  Now  to  these  have  been  added 
a  new  group  of  heroes  from  the  Second  World 
War,  and  the  Korean  conflict — men  and 
women  who  symbolize  profound  love  of 
country. 

Memorial  Day  is  daily.  Who  can  criticize 
tis  for  setting  aside  each  May  30  as  Memo- 
rial Day? 

My  feeling,  however,  is  that  gratitude  and 
thoughtfulness  cannot  be  budgeted  or  com- 
partmentalized. We  have  to  keep  alive  each 
day  the  spirit  that  wells  up  in  us  today  on  a 
beautiful  occasion  such  as  this. 

In  a  parallel  way  we  scorn  the  church 
member  who  feels  that  he  can  exhaust  his 
obligation  for  corporate  worship  by  chvu-ch 
attendance  only  at  Christmas  or  perhaps  in 
a  biu-st  of  fervor  on  Easter  as  well. 

Each  day,  every  day,  we  should  be  pro- 
foundly grateful  because,  in  God's  good  prov- 
idence, we  either  were  born  here  or  we  made 
our  way  under  the  protective  mantle  of  the 
United  States. 

Here  is  a  country  where  a  man  can  grow. 
He  is  free  to  speak,  free  to  write,  free  to 
assemble  with  his  fellows,  and  free  to  wor- 
ship his  Crefttor.  He  Is  important  here  be- 
catise  he  is  a  person,  an  individual. 

Here  in  America  -we  have  everything  work- 
ing for  us.  Someone  said  very  well  that 
"there  is  only  one  thing  you  can  give  to 
the  man  who  has  everything— namely  your 
sympathy."  This  is  related  in  a  certain 
sense  to  the  jaded,  sophisticated  fellow 
citizens  we  occasionally,  perhaps  too  fre- 
quently, encounter.  Compared  to  citizens 
of  other  nations  across  the  world,  relatively 
we  do  have  everything.  But.  will  the  csmical 
malcontents  acknowledge  this?  They  pout, 
they  cry.  they  whine  like  petulant  children. 
Nothing  in  America  is  right  in  their  book. 
They  flirt  with  the  blandishments  of  other 
countries.  They  hide  behind  the  unique 
freedoms  that  are  ours  in  order  to  sabotage, 
to  undermine,  to  snipe  at.  and  to  ridicule 
oiu-  most  cherished  heritage.  These  Jaded 
ones  scoflf  at  the  concept  of  patriotism;  it  Is 
obsolete,  meaningless,  and  as  dated  as  high 
button  shoes.  Respect.  Respect  for  offi- 
cials, for  customs,  for  sjTnbols  is  weU-nigh 
forgotten.  These  are  those  who  like  to  think 
of  themselves  as  emancipated  Americans. 

I  do  not  believe  in  a  simplistic  interpre- 
tation of  the  modern  man.  the  American  of 
today.  I  do.  however,  feel  sorry  for  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  whether  in  Seattle, 
Santa  Fe,  Salem,  or  Schenectady,  if  he  can- 
not fee!  his  heart  pick  up  a  beat  when  he 
sees  a  President  (of  either  party),  or  an 
American  flag,  or  a  parade  of  Americans,  or 
a  resting  place  for  decreased  soldiers,  or  a 
Kansas  wheatfleld,  or  a  Milwaukee  ludtistrial 
plant,  or  the  Rocky  Mountains  ne.tr  Denver, 


or  the  Mississippi  River  tumbling  at  St. 
Louis,  or  a  bustling  public  school,  or  the 
sand  dunes  along  Lake  Michigan,  or  the 
glacier  lakes  of  Minnesota. 

These  are  smaU  Items,  but  each  is  a  chip, 
as  it  were,  in  the  giant  and  marvelous  mosaic 
that  Is  America.  This  is  oui  home;  this  is 
our  native  land. 

Remember  the  forgotten  ones.  It  well  may 
be  that  each  of  us  today  is  thinking  of  one 
or  another  of  the  brave  souls  buried  here 
or  elsewhere  in  America  or  across  the  world. 
And  indeed,  it  Is  right  and  Just  that  we 
should  pray  for  those  who  were  closest  to  us. 
There  is,  however,  this  morning  a  great  op- 
portunity for  self-forgetfulness.  We  can 
concentrate  very  well  on  those  to  whom  we 
are  Indebted  for  life,  or  love,  or  protection. 
This  morning  I  think  we  should.  In  a  gesture 
of  greatness,  turn  our  praj-ers  and  our 
thoughts  toward  those  forgotten  ones  whom 
nobody  remembers.  We  can  almost  see  this 
morning  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldiers 
at  Arlington,  where  we  honor  in  a  single 
monument  all  those  who  sleep  unidentified 
in  our  cemeteries  across  the  world. 

We  can  well  oflfer  a  prayer,  then,  for  those 
even  in  this  cemetery — identiCLed.  correctly 
tagged — but  in  a  certain  sense,  forgotten  in 
the  prayers  and  thoughts  of  their  own  peo- 
ple. Or  perhaps  they  were  the  last  In  a  line 
of  a  family  and  there  Is  no  next  of  kin  still 
alive  to  ask  God's  blessing  upon  them.  Per- 
haps this  can  be  our  commission  this  morn- 
ing, to  intercede  with  otir  prayers  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  forgotten  ones. 

On  Memorial  Day,  too,  there  is  room  for  a 
little  healthy  selfishness.  We  ask  our  Creator 
to  guard  with  His  paternal  love  those  whom, 
we  cherish  hete  on  earth  and  whose  memory 
is.  for  us.  an  inspiration.  And  what  of  our- 
selves? First  of  all,  to  borrow  the  perfect 
expression  of  Lincoln,  "Let  us  take  increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 
the  last  full  measure." 

A  pr.iyer  for  ourselves:  John  Henry  New- 
man encompassed  beautifully  what  I  think 
is  the  perfect  prayer  against  this  setting  for 
each  cf  us  as  we  assemble  here  in  loving 
memory  today.  It  is  something  of  an  eve- 
ning, or  twilight  prayer,  but  it  seems  to  be 
especially  appropriate  this  morning.  Memo- 
rial Day,  1965.  Newman  put  his  request  In 
this  fashion: 

■May  God  support  us  all  the  day  long 
Till  the  shades  lengthen. 
And  the  evening  comes. 
And  the  biisy  world  is  hushed 
And  the  fever  of  life  Is  over. 
And  our  work  is  done. 
Then,  in  His  mercy 
May  He  give  us  a  safe  lodging. 
And  a  holy  rest. 
And  peace  at  the  last." 

This  prayer  should  keep  a  certain  bond 
between  us  and  those  dead  whom  we  have 
loved.  It  establishes  our  common  sonsbip 
under  God.  and  our  common  determination 
to  see  His  kingdom  realized  In  peace,  and 
mercy,  and  Justice.  This  Is  the  lesson  of 
Memorial  Day.  We  shall  not  be  derelict  In 
our  readiness  to  carry  forward  steadfastly  the 
challenge  In  our  own  day. 

In  closing.  It  Is  easy  to  hear,  almost  as  if 
whispered  to  us,  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
those  who  have  died  for  our  country:  It  is 
poetry  of  the  First  World  War,  but  is  as  trxie 
and  vivid  today  as  if  freshly  written  for  us. 

"Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe. 
To  you,  from  falling  hands,  we  throw  the 

torch. 
Be  yours  to  hold  It  high. 
If  you  break  faith  with  us  who  die. 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies — 
in  Flanders  Field." 

— John  D.  McCrac. 

"Flanders  Field."  yes.  and  the  place  was 
France  and  the  flowers  were  poppies,  but  the 
admonition  is  Just  as  true  in  Wood,  Wis.,  with 
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OUT  beloved  dead  resting  to  your  right,  to 
your  left,  before  yoiir  eyea,  and  behind  you. 
Here  they  sleep  beneath  these  elms,  these 
oaks,  these  lilacs,  these  tulips. 

My  friends,  let  us  walk  away  from  here  this 
morning  determined  to  be  more  grateful, 
more  courageoiis,  and  better  Americana. 


Chester  Dale  Collection— National 
Gallery  of  Art 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP    PEN^NSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker  we  In  the  United  States  are  for- 
tunate that  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
has  been  given  the  extraordinary  and 
magnificent  Chester  Dale  collection. 

As  It  can  now  be  seen  at  the  National 
Gallery  in  Washington,  D.C.  I  am  call- 
ing this  fine  opportimlty  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

If  you  would  like  to  view  masterpieces 
of  all  types,  and  see  what  you  really  like, 
the  month  of  June  Is  the  time  to  take 
the  time  to  enjoy  this  wonderful  addition 
to  our  national  assets.  It  will  surprise 
people  to  find  the  many  varied  aspects  of 
art,  painting,  and  sculture.  that  can  be 
seen  in  the  beautiful  surroundings  of  the 
National  Gallery,  donated  to  our  country 
by  Andrew  Mellon. 

In  enclose  for  the  Record  the  article 
from  the  April  1965,  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine "Art  in  America": 

Chesteb  Dale  CoLLBxmoN — National 

Gallery  of  Abt 

(By  Lester   Cooke,   curator   of   painting   at 

the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington 

D.C.) 

"Collecting  Is  a  sort  of  devil,"  Francis 
Henry  Taylor  once  wrote,  "of  which  greet 
personalities  are  frequently  possessed."  Few 
men  have  been  more  fortunately  possessed 
by  that  devil  than  Chester  Dole,  who  by  any 
suindards  was  as  extraordinary  as  the  col- 
lection which  he  has  left  to  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  In  Washington.  The  son  of 
an  English  father  and  American  mother  Mr 
Dale  left  the  PeckskiU  Military  Academy 
after  an  uncompleted  formal  education,  and 
with  an  unextlngulshable  zest  for  the  hurly 
burly  of  New  York-s  business  world,  got  a 
Job  as  a  runner  for  brokerage  firms  In  Wall 
Street.  Before  he  was  35,  his  collection  of 
railroad  and  utility  shares  placed  him  firmly 
among  the  most  successful  men  of  his  gen- 
eration. During  the  early  twenties,  aided 
and  abetted  bj  his  wile.  Maud,  a  good  painter 
In  her  own  right,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
art.  UndersUandably,  the  first  painters  that 
appealed  to  him  were  those  who  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  New  York  world  in  which  he 
reveled.  "George  BeUows'  rise  and  fruition 
In  lithographic  art."  wrote  a  surprised  Jour- 
nalist during  the  twenties,  "can  be  traced  on 
Chester  Dale's  brokerage  office  walls"  Tlie 
WTlter  might  have  added  that  some  of  Bel- 
lows' best  canvases.  Including  portraits  of 
the  Dales,  together  with  an  outstanding 
group  by  Guy  Pene  du  Bols.  adorned  the 
walls  of  his  home. 

Contemporary  American  art  was.  however, 
only  the  prologue.  Before  her  marriage  Iri 
1911,  Maud  Dale  had  moved  from  New  York's 
Art  Students  League  to  Paris  for  study  with 


Stelnlen,  and  had  become  engulfed  In  the 
Ecole  de  Paris.  Under  her  Insistent  guid- 
ance, Chester  Dale  began  to  plunge  on  the 
Left  Bank.  Major  works  by  Toulotise-Lau- 
trec,  Cezanne,  van  Gogh,  Degas,  and  Monet 
quietly  entered  his  domain.  He  became  the 
power  behind  New  York's  Museum  of  French 
Art,  and  here  enjoyed  a  poeltion  of  imlque 
advantage  In  the  market.  Perched  like  a 
kingfisher  over  the  stream  of  French  art  flow- 
ing through  both  Paris  and  New  York,  he 
swooped  when  the  really  exceptional  prize 
came  within  range.  Behind  a  bluff  and  pep- 
pery exterior,  he  concealed  »  gimlet  eye  for 
quality,  a  cautious  appraisal  of  lasting  values, 
and  a  sort  of  paternalistic  love  for  the  mas- 
terpieces he  lived  with.  He  had  supreme  con- 
fidence in  his  own  Judgment.  "No  dealer." 
he  once  was  quoted  as  saying,  "ever  sold  me 
a  picture.  Talked  me  into  buying  one. 
that  is." 

By  1928,  some  300  canvases,  many  ac- 
knowledged masterpieces,  were  hung  and 
stacked  In  the  Dale  residences,  and  the  first 
public  exhibition  was  arranged.  Looking 
back  we  can  see  that  this  event  was  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  history  of  American  taste; 
1928  was  the  swan  song  of  all  era.  Impres- 
sionism and  postimpressioniam  were  known. 
but  not  condoned.  Monet's  "Cathedral" 
still  recalls  the  sugar  conceits  of  the  East 
Side's  master  wedding  cake  artists."  wrote 
the  critic  of  Town  Topics  in  1927.  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Arts  was  a  gleam  in  the 
eyes  of  a  distinguished  group  of  patrons, 
and  Alfred  Barr  was  still  teaching  at  Welles- 
ley  College.  The  D;Ue  exhibition  did  not 
alter  any  fundamental  treads  but  it  did 
roll  out  the  carpet  for  a  decdsive  change  in 
the  pattern  of  collecting  in  America. 

The  opening  was  a  gala  affair  at  Wllden- 
stein's.     Entrance:  $1  for  the  benefit  of  the 
French  HospitaJ.     New  York's  society  flocked 
to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  new  trend. 
The  catalog  by  Maud  Dale  was  sold  out  In 
3  days,  and  quotations  from  the  introduction 
reverberated  throughout  the  Nation's  press. 
Americans  by  and  large  were  delighted  and 
proud:     Europeans    were    chagrined    at    the 
migratory  flight  of  masterpieces  across  the 
Atlantic.     The  reaction  of  the  press  gives  a 
fascinating  insight  Into  the  climate  of  opin- 
ion during  the  late  twenties.     Conservative 
critics  apparently  realized  that  it  was  a  lost 
cause  trying  to  save  their  readers  from  im- 
pressionism    and     postlmpressionlsm.      but 
newer  comers  like  Modiglianl,  Vlaminck,  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent.  Matisse  were  considered 
fair  game.     "Not  unlike  an  uncensored  movie 
queen  she  (Modlgllanl's  nude)   displays  her 
charms  coyly  but  surely,"  ran  an  Art"  News 
editorial.     "Hot.    beefy   figure   pieces,"   com- 
mented the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  also 
about  Modiglianl.    "Bad  drawing  and  model- 
ing and  unreal  color  of  Modiglianl  [sic]  •  •  • 
woefully   bad  piece  of  painting  by  Maurice 
de    Lamink     fslc]     •    •    •    amicist    so    much 
slovenly  craftsmanship  it  is  a  delight  to  see 
the  portrait  of  Jane  A\Til  by  Lautrec."  and 
"that  the  public  curiosity  ha«  been  aroused 
to  such  a  pitch  by  the  artistic  adventures  of 
a  private  individual  is  somewhat  surprising," 
wrote  the  critic  of  the  New  York  Times.     An- 
other New  York  art  editor  whistled  in  the 
dark   and    reassured   his   readers    that    "ad- 
herents of  the  academic  school  Just  returned 
from  Paris  declared  that  this  modernism  was 
In  Its   last  stages   of   decay   la   France."     In 
spite  of  these  hoots  from  conservative  quar- 
ters, In  genenU  praise  for  the  Dale  Collection 
was   unstinted,   particularly  lor   Its   consis- 
tently  high    level    of    quality.     "Obviously." 
ran  an  editorial  In  Art  News,  'the  pictures 
have  been  selected  on  their  own  merits  •  •  • 
and  not  because  they  were  painted  bv  fiunous 
men." 

The  Paris  press  also  was  caught  by  sur- 
prise. The  Frenchman's  view  of  America 
at  that  time  was  dominated  by  eangsters 
and  the  mystery  of  prohibition,  and  the  wide- 
spread acclaim  for  contemporary  French  art 


was  an  unexj>ected  phenomenon.  "No  one 
killed  her,"  a  Paris  newspaper  noted  abou: 
Mrs.  Dale,  "no  one  thought  she  was 
crazy  •  •  •  she  and  her  husband  were 
hailed  as  benefactors  •  •  •  the  Dale  Collec- 
tion is  now  considered  to  l>e  the  finest  In  it  - 
field." 

During  the  late  twenties  and  thirties,  a^ 
one  world-famous  masterpiece  after  another 
was  added  and  widespread  appreciation  for 
French  19th  century  art  gathered  momentim: 
in  America,  it  became  known  that  Mr.  DaK 
Intended  to  leave  the  collection  to  a  public- 
museum.  It  thus  became  one  of  the  great- 
est prizes  still  uncommitted  in  America  anci 
the  question  of  Its  ultimate  destination  be- 
came a  burning  issue.  Selections  of  paint- 
ings were  exhibited  for  extended  periods  1- 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  New  York,  but  al- 
ways in  the  legal  purgatory  of  Indefljilte  loa:. 
status.  Hopes  soared,  fluttered  or  fadec, 
in  half  a  dozen  great  galleries.  In  1942  a 
large  group,  including  most  of  the  better- 
known  canvases,  were  lent  to  the  newlv 
opened  National  Gallery.  Here  the  spaciou.. 
setting  and  natural  lighting  were  Ideallv 
suited  to  the  brilliant  colors  and  bold  de- 
signs of  Impressionism,  and  the  public  im- 
mediately beat  a  path  to  the  section  where 
they  were  exhibited.  Overnight  Renoir's  "A 
Girl  with  a  Watering  Can"  became  the  mosi 
popular  picture  in  the  Gallery,  and  thi 
phrase  "Chester  Dale  Collection"  became  .'. 
household  word  In  America.  The  grea- 
majority  of  the  paintings  remained  on  an  in- 
definite loan  basis. 

In  December  1962  Chester  Dale  died  at  thr 
age  of  79,  and  in  his  will  the  paintings  whicii 
liad  been  exaibited  at  the  gallery  were  giver 
to  the  National  Gallery  and  to  the  people  oi 
the  United  States.  Added  to  these  were  thr 
pictures  which  Mr.  Dale  had  never  been  wil- 
ling to  part  with  during  his  lifetime.  Aboui 
80  of  this  latter  group  wUl  be  exhibited  wltli 
the  others  in  new  galleries  to  be  opened  thi.- 
May.  The  Chester  Dale  bequest  therefore 
becomes  the  greatest  single  legacy  in  its  field 
ever  to  be  left  to  a  public  institution  since 
the  Caillebotte  collection  was  bequeathed  t.' 
the  Louvre  in  1894. 

As  a  donor  to  an  Institution  which  mus- 
by  its  nature  and  charter  never  lose  toucl. 
with  the  millions  who  come  to  experience 
If  only  for  a  few  hours,  the  magic  of  grea- 
art,   Chester   Dale  was   a  tremendous  asset 
Perhaps  because  he  had  risen  through   the 
ranks  of  taste  himself  he  had  a  sixth  sense 
and  a  personal  preference  for  art  which,  as 
time  is  proving,  has  lasting  appeal  for  the 
great   majority    of  visitors.     He  never  com- 
promised on  excellence;   however,  he  tendcc! 
to  choose  paintings  with  a  common  denomi- 
nator of  human  experience,  and  he  had  no 
fear    of    sentiment.     These    qualities    have 
found  a  wide  response  In  the  American  pub- 
lic.     Among    the    new    additions,    most    of 
which    have    never    been   publicly   displayed 
before,  there  are  paintings  which  will  soon 
rank  with  the  established  drawing-cards  Ir: 
his  collection.    There  is  no  need  of  a  poll  or 
computer   to   forecast   that  Degas'  stunninc 
portrait    of    '•Madcmols^le    Male"    will    soon 
receive    the    accolades    It    so    well    deserve."; 
Who  can  see  this  painting  and  not  be  over- 
whelmed by   the  sheer  beauty  of  its  paint 
surface?    The  Vuillard  portrait  of  the  writer 
Theodore   Duret   and   his   cat.   Lulu,   amidst 
the  clutter  of  a  lifetime,  seems  an  Idyll  o: 
contentment.     Another  view  of  middle-aged 
entertainment    in    Paris    Is    Toulouse-Lau- 
trec's "A  corner  of  the  Moulin  de  la  Galette." 
The  finesse  of  line,  strangely  combined  with 
the  boredom  of  life,  leaves  a  haunting  Image 
of    gaslight    society.      Also   a    candidate    for 
highest  honor  will  be  Renoir's  "Girl  with  a 
Hoop."    Perilously  close  to  the  razoredge  of 
sentimentality,  nevertheless  the  warm  heart 
which  Inspired  It.  and  the  superlative  con- 
trol of  color  which  brought  It  to  realization 
make  this  a  universal  Image  and  nostalgic 
reminder   of   charming   childhood.     Not   ai: 
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c.mvases  are  by  currently  famout  masters. 
Henner.  the  darling  of  Victorians,  famed  for 
!;is  alabaster  bodies  In  the  moonlight,  is  rep- 
resented by  an  irresistible  portrait  of  a  child. 
Another  child  who  Is  certain  to  gain  a  place 
i:\  the  American  art  world  Is  Picasso's  "Le 
Gourmet."  In  contrast  to  the  indigo  mood 
(1"  the  color  scheme  Is  the  sense  of  hope  and 
healthy  appetite.  This  may  be  the  bottom 
of  the  bowl  from  the  child's  point  of  view 
but  it  is  the  cream  off  the  top  of  Picasso's 
blue  period.  A  painting  which  leaves  noth- 
;:'.g  to  be  desired  is  the  "Pot  of  Geraniums" 
i\v  Matisse.  "He  painted,"  wTote  Maud  Dale, 
•  A\  line  and  color  that  simplest  of  all  emo- 
tions, the  Joy  of  life  possible  to  every  living 
t.iing."  In  1928  a  writer  for  the  New  Yorker 
.ingled  out  this  canvas  aiid  with  an  almost 
c  udible  sigh  added  that  It  was  a  painting 
■  that  we  would  walk  almost  any  distance 
:o  own."  The  writer,  and  his  descendents, 
(Xo  own  it  now,  and  the  distance  will  be  no 
i.irther  than  the  main  floor  of  the  National 
Ciallery. 

"Every   picttire,"   Mr.   Dale   told   an   inter-*' 
viewer  in  1958,  "will  go  to  the  public.    I  con- 

cier  myself  the  custodiaJi."  Future  gen- 
t  rations  of  grateful  Americans  will  add  that 
lie  was  also  one  of  the  most  generous  and 
imaginative  benefactors  in  the  i-.l5toiy  of  art 
collecting  in  America. 


I  .\WS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE   CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  of  Laws  of  the  Unitfd  States 
Title  44,  Section   181.  Concp.essionai. 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Joiht  Committee  on 
Printing   shall   have   control   of   the   ar- 
rangenient    and    style    of    the    Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion  of  an   index   of   the   Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12.  1895.  c.  23.  §  13.  28  Stat.  603.) 
Title  44.  Section    182b.  Same;    illvs- 
trations.  maps,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  ilUistrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  tlie  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1936.  c.   630,   §2,   49   Stat.    1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
r  rder  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
..nd   delivery  of  the   Congressional   Record 
"  !ie  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
I  lie  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
.■Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
-espectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  o]  the  dail:/  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 

he  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
'  eedings  shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
'  eedings  in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 

ive  issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
:easible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
-hall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
.liternation    whenever    the    Public    Printer 

ieems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 

•  :on  and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Ti/pc  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
:'rint  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 

)ates  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

•  ivcs,  as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
he  Congressional  Record,  in  7 -j -point  type; 
ad  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
peeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 

•  iieir  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
!id  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
:i  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6' ^ -point 
vpe;    and   all   rollcalls   shall    be   printed    in 

• -point  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
■  'ircis  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
I  ed  for  emphasis  or  prominence;    nor  v.iU 


unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  mantLScript. — ^When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning:  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  arnhorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  l  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  m  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  U.ter  than 
7  o'clock  p.m..  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  r.dvance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manviscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  tlie  regular  proceedings  of 
Congre.^s.  .Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks — Ii  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  tlie 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days. 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — Tlie  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  e>:- 
tension  from  the  copy  lubmitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 


extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  Housa 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  tlieir  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  t'ne 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
w.thheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Eitimatc  of  cosf .— No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  oqc  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  lea\e  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
With  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shali-retum 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  bo 
printed  before  sucli  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 
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What  Rural  Electrification  Means  to  Me 
and  My  Community 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  2.  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  the  Nebraska  Rural 
Electric  Association  sponsors  an  essay 
contest  among  the  rural  youth  of  Ne- 
braska. The  title  of  the  essays  for  this 
year  is  "What  Rural  Electrification 
Means  to  Me  and  My  Community." 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  ask  that 
these  essays  be  included  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  I  take 
pride  in  presenting  these  essays  and  hope 
tliat  the  essays  will  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  many  Americans  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  important  subject. 

The  four  young  people  who  wrote  the 
essays  are  Cheryl  Adams,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Adams,  Jr.,  Broken 
Bow,  Nebr.;  Gary  Tobiasson,  son  of  Mr. 
r.nd  Mrs.  Donald  Tobiasson  of  North 
Platte,  Nebr. ;  Pamela  Kaiser,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halsey  Kaiser,  Hildreth, 
Nebr.;  and  Skipper  Buell,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barney  Buell,  Bassett,  Nebr. 

I  join  the  families  and  friends  of  these 
fine  young  men  and  women  in  a  feeling 
of  great  pride  over  their  accomplish- 
ments. Their  essays  are  well  worth 
reading,  and  I  want  to  share  these  mes- 
sages with  my  friends  and  colleagues  in 
the  Congress. 

The  essays  follow: 
The  Value  of  Rural  Electrification  in  Ovn 
HoiktE  AND  Community 

I  By  Cheryl  Adams,  Broken  Bow  High  School) 

Electricity — a  dynamic  force  of  nature's 
energy,  harnessed  and  controlled,  has  en- 
abled man  to  create  a  manufactured  product 
vhich  travels  over  many  miles  of  line  to 
become  an  Invaluable  servant  at  otir  finger- 
tips. The  result,  rural  electrification  has 
extended  innumerable  values  to  our  home 
end  community,  a  few  of  which  can  be  sum- 
iM.irlzed  in  the  word  "help." 

H — HELPMATE 

-Mways  available  and  always  reliable,  REA 
•x;omes  the  farmer's  hired  hand  as  it  runs 
.'■  ich  laborsaving  equipment  as  motors,  milk- 
i::g  machines,  power  tools,  and  pumps — a 
tow  of  the  over  600  different  farm  electrical 
uses.  The  housewife  is  aided  by  this  help- 
raat€  through  Its  electrification  of  time- 
s.avlng  benefits  as  kitchen  appliances,  home 
freezers,  lights,  heat,  washers,  and  dryers. 
Through  these  facilities,  riu-al  electrification 
contributes  many  hours  of  consistent  service, 
instrumental  In  keeping  American  agricul- 
ture and  rural  living  standards  the  most 
modern  and  efficient  in  the  world. 

E ECONOMY 

Rural  electrification  and  telephone  loans 
uave  enabled  farm  families  to  run  their  farms 
more  economically  and  efficiently.     The  dry 
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land  farm  pyotentlal  changes  to  higher  pro- 
ductivity through  the  use  of  power  Irrigation 
wells.  Just  as  electricity  has  brought  about 
a  new  era  In  dairying  through  the  use  of 
milk  cooling  systems. 

This  newly  created  era,  as  well  as  the  use 
of  more  electricity  to  produce  better  food  at 
a  lower  cost,  improves  the  fiJianclal  stattis 
Of  the  farmer.  Likewise,  this  pliable.  Inex- 
pensive commodity  becomes  a  food  Insurance 
for  all  when  the  farmer  is  able  to  produce 
enough  for  27  people  now,  and  by  1995, 
enough  for  49  people.  Electricity,  which  has 
helped  triple  food  production  In  only  25 
years,  was  just  a  dream  for  most  fanners  as 
late  as  1935,  the  year  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  was  established. 

L LEISURE 

As  more  of  the  endless  tasks  are  shortened 
by  this  modern  electrical  miracle,  the  rural 
area  people  have  found  time  for  lelsiu'e. 
Home  relaxation  for  the  famUy  Is  created 
In  television,  radio,  and  stereo  from  the  use 
of  electricity.  Away  from  home,  leistire  may 
Include  more  civic  and  social  activities  taken 
part  in  by  the  farmers'  wives  as  well  as  the 
farmers.  Through  this  participation,  REA 
plays  a  large  role  In  creating  the  closw  rela- 
tionship that  exists  between  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  townspeople. 

P PROSPERITY 

Rural  electrification  has  been  the  motivat- 
ing force  in  the  creation  of  thousands  of  new 
jobs  and  additional  prosperity  to  the  com- 
munity. Nlnty-elght  percent  of  the  rural 
families  now  have  electricity.  This  wide  use 
brings  about  the  purchases  of  new  appliances 
and  conveniences  that  In  turn  add  substan- 
tially to  the  business  volume  of  the  local 
area.  Jobs  are  provided  by  these  purchases 
for  wholesalers  and  retailers  Ln  the  commu- 
nity as  weU  as  the  service  people.  Thus 
money  Is  kept  in  the  community.  Increasing 
Its  assets  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  each  person. 
Developments  In  electrical  use  are  even  more 
dramatic,  keeping  the  wheels  of  our  Nation's 
commerce  constantly  turning. 

The  value  of  rural  electrification  in  our 
home  and  community  is  so  great  that  its 
scope  is  almost  limitless;  it  is  a  helpmate,  a 
strong  factor  in  the  economy  of  our  living,  a 
creator  of  more  leisure  time,  and  the  prosper- 
ity from  it  is  evident  in  the  lives  of  all  In 
the  rural  area.  Each  benefit  extends  to  an- 
other, just  the  same  as  dominoes  fit 
together  as  the  game  progresses.  The  hidden 
values  of  this  dynamic  new  force  In  rural 
America  are  brought  forward  and  put  to  use 
In  the  home  and  community. 

The  Value  of  Rural  Electrification  to  My 

Community 

(By  Gary  Tobiasson,  North  Platte 

Public  High  School) 

Let  us  begin  this  story  a  mere  generation 
ago  and  see  the  development  that  has  oc- 
curred in  this  short  span  of  time. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  rural  electrification 
was  an  oddity.  Electrical  appliances  such  as 
washers,  dryers,  refrigerators,  and  electrical 
stoves  were  things  to  be  had  in  the  future. 
We  can  readily  see  that  the  reason  we  are 
privileged  to  have  these  modern  conveniences 
Is  that  our  standard  cf  living  has  risen  to  a 
point  where  they  are  the  usual  rather  than 
the  imusual  comforts  of  life. 

The  farmer  finds  more  free  time  by  using 
new  chemical  fertilizers,  herbicides,  and 
pesticides  which  step  up  his  efficiency  and 
make  the  farm  more  productive.    But  these 


modem  scientific  developments  have  not 
helped  the  farmer  in  as  many  ways  as  his 
electrical  equipment.  Through  such  electri- 
cal equipment  as  power  tools,  electric  tank 
heaters,  electric  fences,  and  electric  heaters, 
the  farmer  can  Improve  the  efficiency  of  his 
labor  and  at  the  same  time  Increase  his 
profits. 

The  housewife  is  also  greatly  aided  by  elec- 
trical appliances,  which  make  her  work  more 
enjoyable  and  allow  her  to  take  part  In  more 
social  activities.  She  accomplishes  10  times 
as  much  each  day  as  her  grandmother  did. 
After  the  family  contentedly  pushes  back  the 
plates  from  a  meal  cooked  In  an  automatic 
electric  oven,  It  Is  mother's  turn  to  put  the 
dishes — pans  and  all — Into  the  automatic 
dishwasher. 

In  1933,  the  leadership  of  Senator  George 
Norrls  of  Nebraska  created  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  which  made  the 
benefits  of  electrical  power  available  to  the 
Nation's  farms  and  ranches.  Mr.  Norrls  was 
also  influential  in  making  Nebraska  the  pub- 
lic power  State,  where  public  ownership  helps 
provide  low-cost  p>ower  to  our  cities  and  rural 
areas. 

Electricity  performs  some  400  tasks  that 
were  formerly  accomplished  by  manual  or 
animal  labor  on  the  farm.  Now  about  98 
percent  of  American  farms  have  electric 
service,  compared  to  only  about  7  percent  In 
Nebraska  In  1935. 

During  1964,  114  of  the  rural  electric  sys- 
tems financed  by  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  reduced  the  rates  they  charge 
to  their  customers.  The  reductions  wlU  save 
at  least  $1.5  million  annually  for  the  cus- 
tomers. Only  four  systems  raised  their  rates 
during  the  same  period. 

All  over  the  Nation,  directors  and  em- 
ployees on  rural  electric  systems  are  helping 
to  stimulate  the  local  economy  through  the 
attraction  of  new  Industry. 

Throughout  America  rural  electrification 
systems  are  leading  the  way  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  r\iral  areas  they  serve.  They  are 
doing  their  part  to  prove  that  electricity 
pwwers  progress.  Are  you  helping  to  develop 
your  State,  your  community,  your  country? 
In  Americas  youth  rests  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica. Let's  hand  the  world  we  live  In  to  our 
children  better  than  we  received  It  with  elec- 
tricity's help. 


The  Value  of  Rural  Electrification  in  Oub 

Home  and  CoMMtmriY 

(By  Pamela  Kaiser,  Hildreth  High  School) 

Back  In  the  days  of  the  depression,  only  1 
farmer  In  10  enjoyed  the  use  of  electricity  in 
his  home  or  enjoyed  power  machinery  that 
would  ease  his  work. 

When  the  New  Deal  came  Into  effect  and 
Congress  created  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration the  benefits  of  electricity  were 
brought  to  more  farms.  In  1935,  when  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  began,  only 
10.9  percent  of  the  farms  had  electricity. 
After  28  years,  the  total  has  risen  to  98  per- 
cent. Today  only  a  few  scattered  farms  do 
not  enjoy  REA. 

A  look  Into  the  future  tells  us  that  In  1980 
the  atom  will  be  giving  the  United  States  ap- 
proximately one-fifth  of  all  its  electricity. 
By  the  year  2000  about  one-half  of  all  elec- 
tricity will  come  from  the  atom.  It  Is  pre- 
dicted that  Americans  will  be  using  nearly 
three  times  as  much  electricity  In  1980  as 
now.  This  shows  that  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing rise  In  the  demand  for  electric  power. 
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The  Industry  has  been  doubling  its  produc- 
tion every  10  years. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  demand 
will  continue  to  rise.  For  example,  15  ol 
every  100-  homes  in  the  United  States  have 
air  conditioners,  compared  with  only  1  per 
100  10  years  ago.  Also  In  1964,  some  340,000 
new  installations  for  electric  home  heating 
were  added.  Such  luxury  conveniences  as 
electrically  heated  walks  and  driveways,  out- 
door lighting  for  decoration  and  protection, 
and  home  elevators  demand  more  electricity. 
These  luxury  conveniences  have  greatly  in- 
creased in  our  homes  and  commxinlties  in 
the  last  25  years  and  will  continue  to  In- 
crease In  the  years  to  come. 

The  luxuries  brought  to  us  by  electricity 
are  of  real  value  in  our  homee  and  commu- 
nities. For  example,  our  communications 
are  better.  We  now  have  radios  and  tele- 
vision to  bring  the  news  to  us  faster.  En- 
tertainment for  the  adults,  teenagers,  and 
children  has  become  a  wide  subject  because 
at  electricity.  If  one  prefers  to  stay  home  he 
may  enjoy  watching  TV  or  listening  to  the 
music  on  the  radio  or  phonograph.  While  he 
is  enjoying  this  entertainment,  he  is  keeping 
warm  by  electric  heat. 

If  one  chooses  to  go  out  for  entertainment, 
he  may  wish  to  go  to  a  movie.  This  certainly 
wotUd  not  be  possible  if  It  weren't  for  elec- 
tricity. 

Children  are  fascinated  by  the  electric  toys 
which  have  come  ooit  on  the  market  within 
the  last  few  years.  These  toys  keep  them  en- 
tertained while  mother  Is  busy. 

The  housewife  gets  her  household  chores 
done  much  quicker.  With  all  the  modem  ap- 
pliances it  Is  jKJsslble  for  hw  to  get  her  work 
done  and  still  have  time  f  cm-  outside  activities. 

The  farmer  also  has  electric  tools  which 
aid  him  In  getting  his  work  done  In  a  shorter 
time.  Rural  electricity  aids  the  farmer  in 
keeping  his  livestock  safe  and  his  machinery 
In  good  condition. 

Farm  families  have  found  that  rural  elec- 
trification in  the  home  Is  hard  to  get  along 
without.    It  doesnt  cost,  it  pays. 


The  Helping  Hand 
(By  Skipper  Buell,  Rock  County  High  School) 

In  January  1949,  one  of  the  worst  blizzards 
ever  recorded  in  this  area  struck.  Later  that 
same  year  when  the  blizzard  was  at  its  peak, 
rural  electrification  helped  save  a  life.  It  was 
during  the  spring  when  the  cows  were  calv- 
ing. The  hired  men  had  gone  out  to  check 
them.  The  visibility  amounted  to  almost 
nothing.  As  the  men  were  retiu-nlng  to  the 
ranch  they  got  lost.  When  It  was  getting 
close  to  dark  and  they  had  not  yet  returned, 
my  mother  decided  to  turn  on  all  the  lights 
in  the  house  hoping  they  might  see  them. 
As  the  men  passed  right  in  front  of  the  house 
they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  light.  By  follow- 
ing the  light,  they  found  their  way  back 
safely.  Without  this  light  to  follow  they 
might  have  become  victims  of  the  clutching 
arms  of  the  snowstorm.  Instead  they  were 
saved  by  rural  electriflcation. 

Let  us  go  on  a  tour  of  my  home  seeing 
what  rural  electrification  meaxis  to  my  fam- 
ily. We  first  go  Into  the  barn.  There  above 
a  box  Is  a  heat  lamp  which  is  used  to  keep 
sick  calves  warm.  This  same  spring  this 
heat  lamp  has  helped  in  keeping  alive  many 
calves.  Two  weeks  ago  when  my  father  and 
I  were  checking  the  cattle  we  found  a  new 
born  calf  which  was  very  sick.  We  took  It 
to  the  barn  and  put  it  under  the  heat  lamp. 
We  also  gave  it  some  medicine.  Because  of 
theee  two  things  combined  this  calf  lived. 

Enectriclty  is  also  used  to  run  electric  clippers 
and  other  appliances  In  the  barn.  In  other 
words  REA  means  money  In  the  bank  for  my 
family. 

We  will  now  go  to  the  shop.  EHectricity  is 
used  a  great  deal  here.  It  runs  the  welder, 
t.he  sickle  sharpener,  the  grind  stone,  the 
drill,   the  saw,  and   various  other   things.      I 


remember  one  time  about  a  year  ago  when 
the  electricity  went  off.  Without  It  we  could 
use  none  of  the  tools  nin  by  electricity  such 
as  the  ones  mentioned  above.  I  then  first 
realized  how  Important  electricity  is  to  our 
everyday  work. 

After  leaving  the  shop  our  tour  leads  us 
to  the  house.  Electricity  Is  used  more  ex- 
tensively here  than  on  any  other  part  of 
oiu-  ranch.  In  the  line  of  hoxisehold  work, 
electricity  Is  used  to  run  such  things  as  ovir 
washing  machine,  dryer,  Iran,  electric  beater, 
electric  stove,  and  Innum^able  other  arti- 
cles. My  mother  once  said:  "Without  elec- 
tricity I  would  not  be  able  to  get  half  as 
much  done  as  I  do  Ln  a  normal  day."  Elec- 
tricity is  also  used  for  entertainment.  It 
runs  such  things  as  radios  ftnd  television. 

Our  tour  now  comes  to  an  end.  Let  us 
review  what  we  have  learned.  Rural  elec- 
trification means  more  money  in  the  bank, 
the  ability  to  accomplish  more  work  In  a 
day's  time,  and  it  provides  a  means  of  en- 
tertainment. In  a  broad  tense,  nu^l  elec- 
trification makes  for  a  more  pleasurable  and 
enjoyable  life. 


'The  Outside  World"— Address  by 
David  Lawrence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  long  admired  the  writings  of  David 
Lawrence.  I  regard  hira  as  one  of  the 
best  informed,  most  courageous,  and 
clearest  thinking  joumallsts  of  oui-  times. 

Mr.  Lawrence  displayed  all  of  these 
attributes  in  an  address  he  delivered  at 
commencement  exercises  at  Limestone 
College,  in  Gaffney,  S.C.,  on  Sunday, 
May  30.  He  gave  the  students  of  that 
institution  some  sound  advice  on  the 
principles  that  should  guide  young 
Americans  as  they  venture  forth  from 
college.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  address,  entitled  "The  Outside 
World,"  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Outside  World 

(Address  by  David  Lawrence  on  the  occasion 
of  the  award  of  an  honorary  deg:ree  of  doc- 
tor of  letters  by  Limestone  College,  Gaff- 
ney, S.C,  at  commencement  exercises  on 
Sunday,  May  30,  1965) 

I  feel  honored  that  Limestone  College  has 
invited  me  to  deliver  the  baccalaureate  ad- 
dress today.  Perhaps  it  is  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  I  have  spent  neariy  55  years  writ- 
ing in  the  political  atmosphere  of  Washing- 
ton and  haven't  grown  tired  of  It.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  tribute  also  to  my  colleagues  who  have 
Uied  to  inform  the  public  about  what's  really 
going  on  at  the  seat  of  their  government. 
Indeed,  all  of  us  have  become  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  an  Informed  electorate  means 

an  intelligent  and  eflfeotlve  electorate. 
George  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address 
said:  "In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  Gov- 
ernment gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is 
essential  that  public  opinion  be  enlightened." 
I  have  selected  as  the  title  of  mv  address 
'The  Outside  World."  You  have  been  lead- 
ing a  more  or  less  secluded  life  here  in  col- 


lege. You  are  soon  to  feel  more  directly  ti.e 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  many  currents  of  con.- 
munity  and  national  life. 

The  world  is  always  changing — not  alwa>s 
for  the  better  but  not  always  for  the  worse. 
either.  You  will  be  told  that  times  are  di:- 
ferent  in  each  generation — that  ideas  and 
principles  which  were  proclaimed  many 
years  ago  are  obsolete  and  that  a  new  gei;- 
eratlon  must  look  upon  things  differently 
than   our  forefathers  did. 

Granted  that  population  grows  and  citus 
alter  their  appearance  as  the  problems  (  ; 
congestion  become  more  and  more  challent-- 
Ing.  I  still  would  remind  you  that  fundi. - 
mentals  which  have  long  been  cherisheii 
persist  in  being  pertinent  right  along.  Fo.- 
despite  outward  impressions  and  a  nattir;  : 
urge  toward  experimentalism,  the  guide- 
lines of  human  life  remain  the  same.  Tl:o 
Ten  Conmiandments,  for  example,  are  jutt 
as  valid  today  as  they  were  thousands  i '. 
years  ago.  Indeed.  I  read  a  book  the  other 
day,  called  "The  Essential  Unity  of  Reli- 
gions," which  traced  the  origin  of  the  Te:i 
Commandments  back  Into  the  ages,  as  al- 
most identical  concepts  were  expressed  m 
the  religion  of  ancient  Persia,  In  the  teacl^- 
ings  of  Confucius,  Mohammed  and  Buddh.. 
and  In  the  tenets  of  many  other  faiths  whicn 
sought  In  different  languages  to  Introduce  .» 
fundamental  morality  for  the  conduct  if 
the  Indlvldueil. 

What  is  the  outside  world  like?  Whether 
It  is  the  political  world  or  the  busine.^^s 
world  or  the  social  world  within  otir  own 
country,  or  whether  it  is  the  Internation;! 
world,  you  face  a  simple  truth — namely,  th.i: 
individual  human  beings  of  various  kinds 
control  goverxunents,  control  politics,  con- 
trol business,  and  furnish  the  Ingredlen:? 
of  what  we  call  the  social  Ufa  of  our  timc< 

Similarly,  nations  are  merely  a  coUectic:. 
of  individuals.  And  the  morals  of  a  cour- 
try  are  related  to  the  morals  of  the  Individ- 
ual. Honesty  and  fair  dealing — the  equi  - 
able  treatment  of  the  citizens  who  are  d>  - 
serving  and  who  play  their  part  in  the  coi- 
duct  of  our  everyday  life  in  America — are 
widely  recognized  as  desirable  but  not  a- 
ways  practiced.  There  Is  no  doubt  In  our 
consciences  as  to  what  is  honest  and  whu 
is  dishonest.  But  again  and  again,  we  sfr 
tendencies  to  look  for  loopholes,  to  rational- 
ize injustice  and  to  twist  even  the  simple 
words  of  a  Constitution  into  a  meaning  whlci. 
the  Founding  Fathers  never  Intended — as  ..' 
the  end  justifies  the  means. 

We  have  our  courts  of  law  to  punish  the  o 
who  are  guilty  of  wrongdoing,  but  there  nrr 
many  injustices  which  are  never  remedie<i 
There  are  many  evils  which  go  untouche 
This  is  unquestionably  due,  not  to  a  failu:o 
to  recognize  the  difference  between  right  ni-.d 
MVTong,  but  to  an  Increasing  Inclination  i : 
the  part  of  the  citizen  to  leave  it  all  to  som  - 

one  else  to  tackle. 

The    biggest    single    defect    in    our    dem 
cratic   system   today    is   the   lack   of   intert 
on  the  part  of  many  people  in  the  affairs  ■  : 
their  own  government,  whether  it  be  Feder.  : 
or  State  or  county  or  city.    What  is  the  bus 
reason  for  this  apathy?     Is  it  a  lack  of  u  - 
formation?     We  have  newspapers  and  mac ..- 
zines.     We   have   radio   and   television.     W  • 
have  the  public  forums  In  which  discussio: 
are  held  that  cover  almost  every  conceivab 
subject.      Yet,    as    the    public-opinion    poi 
indicate,   the   average  man   or  woman   oft<r  : 
makes  a  judgment  on  the  basis  of  inadequ;;  . 
or  even  incorrect  Information. 

In  a  democracy,  we  believe  in  discussin 

We  believe  in  debate.  We  believe  in  t!  ^ 
right  of  the  individual  to  express  hinisc; 
fully.  But  we  do  not  believe  it  is  anybod\  - 
right  to  coerce  another  human  being  in 
a  belief  which  he  or  she  does  not  conscie:  - 
tiously  accept.  We  have  gone  so  far  a.s  ; 
permit  those  individuals  vsrith  conscientio-.- 
objectlons  to  be  spared  the  necessity  of  ei  - 
gaging  in  military  conflict.     We  have  nc.  >. - 
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:.ized  the  rights  of  persons  who  believe  In 
one  religion  not  to  be  compelled  to  accept 
L.nother  religion.  We  have  built  a  democracy 
that  is  designed  to  give  the  Indlvldtial  free- 
dom of  thought  and  freedom  of  belief. 

But  you  vrtll  find,  as  you  become  a  part  of 
tlie  outside  world,  that  there  Is  sometimes 
.  u  impatience  to  secure  conformity  and  that. 
;n  order  to  make  other  persons  adopt  a  point 
i.f  view  wliich  may  be  unpalatable  to  them, 
:.;easures  are  now  and  then  proposed  and 
;  dopted  which  never  vplU  be  accepted  volun- 
r  irily.  but  only  by  compulsion. 

This  sort  of  impatience  has  been  the  root 
uf  trouble  and  friction  in  many  a  country, 
ind  has  toppled  many  a  governnaent.  It  re- 
flects an  indifference  to,  If  not  an  unwilling- 
: less  to  depend  on,  the  processes  of  concilia- 
tion or  the  rule  of  reason. 

We  shall  make  progress  in  the  controversies 
f  our  times  when  we  begin  to  understand 
•hat  conformity  in  human  conduct  can  be 
,  chieved  only  by  voluntarism — by  the  use 
of  reason  and  persuasion.  Adjustment  is  not 
mere  expediency.  It  is  often  a  step  in  the 
evolution  toward  a  desirable  goal. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  rights  of 
'he  individual  as  they  are  emphasized  again 
.md  again.  But  we  hear  much  less  about 
the  obligations  of  the  individual  to  society. 
These  obligations  do  not  change  with  the 
'imes.  They  require  us  to  treat  other  per- 
.  ons  fairly  and  with  human  compassion  as 
•.veil  as  understanding. 

All  men,  we  are  told,  are  born  free  and 
equal.  But  in  reality,  individuals  vary  In 
•-heir  abilities  and  in  their  competence.  One 
workman  may  not  be  qualified  to  do  a  partic- 
•jjar  job,  and  the  employer  seeks  out  some- 
ne  who  can  do  it.  We  have  different  types 
..f  work,  skilled  and  unskilled.  They  are  not 
equal  in  the  wages  paid.  But  there  is  room 
.n  our  economic  system  for  both  the  un- 
; 'Killed  and  the  skilled.  We  could  not  make 
much  progress  if  it  were  decided  that  all 
.ndividuals  must  be  paid  the  same  wage, 
.rrespectlve  of  what  work  they  may  do. 

You  will  find  in  the  outside  world  a  sys- 
tem of  written  laws  designed  to  govern  oiu" 
behavior  in  community  life.  But.  actually, 
•here  are  many  unwritten  laws  which  the 
;ndlvidual  must  apply  as  he  tries  to  live  with 
Jiis  conscience. 

The  underlying  concept  is  found  in  the 
•vord  "jtistice."  What  does  it  mean?  How 
.hall  it  be  attained? 

Our  forefathers  wrote  in  the  Constitution 
:i  set  of  principles  which  they  hoped  would 
provide  a  fair  system  of  representative  gov- 
ernment for  a  free  people.  But  they  recog- 
nized that,  as  our  country  grew,  it  was  not 
coing  to  be  possible  to  leave  the  Constitution 
unchanged.  The  Founding  Fathers,  there- 
■"ore.  prescribed  a  method  of  making  changes 
•hat  might  be  needed  from  time  to  time. 
The  Constitution  provided  that  an  amend- 
ment coxild  be  offered  in  Congress,  or  at  the 
initiative  of  the  States.  A  constitutional 
onvention  may  be  called  to  consider  amend- 
ments, but  all  amendments  must  be  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  conventions  of  three- 
:'ourths  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Oddly 
enough,  it  wasn't  deemed  necessary  to  get  the 
consent  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
during  the  process  of  changing  the  Consti- 
"ution.  No  President  is  required  to  approve 
or  disapprove  of  a  proposed  amendment. 

The  President's  lendcr.ship.  of  course,  not 
only  in  his  own  party  but  in  the  country 
.it  large,  can  be  an  lniix>rtant  influence  in 
ihe  adoption  or  rejection  of  constitutional 
amendments.     But  at  least  our  forefathers 

provided  that  there  should  not  be  any  one- 
man  veto  of  proposals  for  constitutional 
..mendments.  The  people  alone,  through 
vheir  chosen  representatives,  decide  whether 
the  specific  amendment  proposed  shall  be 
.idopted  or  rejected. 

But  although  there  is  adequate  machinery 
in  the  Constitution  for  making  changes, 
there  is  a  school  of  thought  which  believes 


that  the  process  Is  too  cumbersome,  and  that 
It  is  far  easier  to  let  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
write the  Constitution  at  wlU.  Our  fore- 
fathers, to  be  sure,  established  the  Supreme 
Court  to  interpret  the  Constitution,  and  for 
decades  and  decades  It  was  taken  for  grant- 
ed that,  once  the  Supreme  Court  made  a 
decision  as  to  whether  the  Constitution  had 
been  obeyed  or  disregarded,  the  only  recourse 
for  those  who  wished  to  repeal  a  decision  was 
to  use  the  process  of  amendment  prescribed 
in  the  Constitution  itself. 

Our  forefathers  anticipated.  Indeed,  that 
there  would  be  a  need  for  changes  In  the 
Constitution  and  they  stipulated  the  method 
fo^  accomplishing  it.  What  is  significant  Is 
that  there  are  so  many  persons  In  America 
today  who  wish  to  bypass  this  i>artlcular 
provision  and  find  some  easier  way  to  do  what 
Is  not  truly  constitutional. 

I  cite  this  as  an  example  of  the  round- 
about devices  that  are  being  employed  and 
the  tricks  that  are  being  used  In  order  to  get 
around  the  law  and  the  Constitution.  There 
Is  not  much  difference  between  that  kind  of 
procediu-e  in  governmental  life  and  the 
evasion  of  statutes  and  laws  by  citizens  In 
private  life.  Both  represent  a  disregard  of 
the  obligation  placed  upon  us  by  a  written 
contract. 

The  Constitution  itself  was  proclaimed  as 
a  compact  between  the  Thirteen  Original 
States.  It  sp)eclfled  the  powers  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Government,  but  It  reserved  all 
other  rights  to  the  States  or  to  the  people. 
Through  the  years.  37  more  States  have  be- 
come parties  to  that  contract  as  they  have 
been  admitted  to  the  Union.  But  today,  this 
compact  Is  being  disregarded.  Yet,  in  private 
life,  when  several  persons  sign  a  contract, 
there  Is  no  question  but  that  they  are  ob- 
ligated to  adhere  to  Its  provisions  and  that 
the  signatories  cannot  at  will  change  it  to 
suit  themselves  without  the  consent  of  all 
parties. 

So  when  a  contract  as  basic  as  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  Is  circum- 
vented as  it  Is  in  certain  things  today,  we 
see  manifested  a  kind  of  immorality  that 
does  not  diminish  but  actually  increases 
friction  and  tensions. 

Something  of  this  same  nature  is  to  be 
found  in  the  relations  t>etween  governments 
in  the  International  scene.  Agreements  are 
made  and  treaties  are  signed.  And  yet  there 
are  governments  which  feel  they  have  the 
right  to  Ignore  the  obligations  written  In 
these  documents  and  to  do  as  they  please  in 
international  life. 

But,  you  may  say,  why  should  aU  this 
concern  you?  You  probably  think  you 
aren't  going  to  be  active  in  civic  or  political 
affairs.  But  you  are  a  part  of  the  citizenry 
of  this  country.  And  If  the  people  at  the 
grassroots  take  no  Interest  in  what  is  going 
on— if  they  do  not  fulfill  their  obligations  as 

citizens — there  Is  less  and  less  hope  that  we 
can  make  our  form  of  government  succeed. 
You  Will  have  an  opportunity  as  mothers 
to  train  your  sons  and  daughters  to  parti- 
cipate In  the  civic  life  of  their  own  commu- 
nity and  to  take  an  Interest  in  what  is  going 
on  around  them.  You  do  not  have  to  serve 
in  public  ofRce  in  order  to  serve  vour  coun- 
try. 

Actually,  women  today  are  taking  a  greater 
part  in  the  affairs  of  their  communities  and 
the  Nation  than  they  have  at  any  other  time 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
partly  because  communication  Is  better. 
But  it  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  women 
have  more  time — or  find  more  time — to  learn 

what  is  going  on. 

What  Is  more  important,  for  example,  than 
the  problem  of  crime  today  In  America? 
Why  has  it  been  neglected?  Why  do  the  po- 
lice departments  have  inadequate  person- 
nel? Why  have  large  sums  of  money  been 
spent  for  many  other  things,  and  yet  the 
safety  of  humem  beings  on  the  streets  of  our 
cities    has    been    neglected?      This    is    the 


responsibility  of  every  community  and  of 
every  citizen  In  the  ccHnmunlty.  It  relates 
to  self-protection  and  self-preservation. 

But  It  is  not  enough  to  punish  crime. 
We  must  prevent  its  growth — find  out  the 
causes  of  crime  and  bring  to  bear  the  power 
and  Influence  of  government  to  improve  the 
life  of  our  country  so  that  It  can  be  made 
safe  for  aU  of  us.  But,  even  more,  we  must 
be  concerned  with  homellfe,  parental  teach- 
ing, economic  barriers,  and  the  sad  results 
that  often  ensue  from  vmemployment. 

A  citizen's  interest,  moreover,  can  be  even 
more  extensive  than  In  training  children  to 
become  g^ood  members  of  a  community. 
Often  women  have  the  time  to  become  fa- 
mUlar  with  current  issues  and  with  what 
goes  on  in  government — Federal,  State,  and 
local.  They  are  able  to  Inform  their  hus- 
bands of  the  pros  and  cons  of  many  sub- 
jects. Indeed,  I  have  wondered  why  It  took 
such  a  long  time  to  grant  women  the  right 
to  vote  In  the  United  States.  I.  myself, 
shared  the  enthusiasm  of  the  proponents  of 
the  19th  amendment  when  It  was  first 
brought  to  public  attention.  I  knew  many 
of  the  leaders  of  the  women's  stiflrage  move- 
ment. And,  I  assure  you,  theirs  seemed  like 
a  lost  cause  at  first,  but.  In  the  long  run, 
by  persistence  and  persuasion,  they  made 
their  point  and  won  victory  for  thehr  cause. 

One  of  the  things  that  Influenced  my 
thinking  was  a  recollection  of  Jtist  how  the 
vote  was  mishandled  among  men.  It  was 
my  chore,  at  the  age  of  10  In  a  ncx-them 
city,  to  carry  election  retiims  on  my  bicycle 
from  a  certain  election  precinct  to  the  city 
hall,  where  the  votes  were  counted.  Nat- 
tjrally.  I  stood  around  the  c^>en  lot  where 
the  voting  booths  were  located  and  watched 
the  procedure.  Much  to  my  amazement.  I 
saw  two  lines  of  persons  queueing  up  to  col- 
lect money  from  two  different  Individuals — 
one  had  $2  bills  and  the  other  had  $1  bills 
to  distribute.  I  don't  recall  just  what  dis- 
tinction was  made,  but  I  do  know  that,  even 
though  some  of  the  voters  were  Inclined 
to  vote  in  a  particular  party  anyhow,  they 
felt  they  should   be  financially  rewarded. 

But  is  it  very  much  different  today?  We 
don't  see  much  open  bribery  at  the  voting 
booths,  but  we  do  still  see  large  campaign 
contributions  made  by  Interests  which  have 
axes  to  grind  and  we  do  see  legislation  passed 
and  voted  on  by  legislators  who  have  re- 
ceived such  campaign  contributions. 

We  see  Presidents,  moreover,  elected  to 
high  office  through  the  help  of  pressure 
groups  and  we  see  them  recommending  leg- 
islation desired  by  these  groups,  irrespective 
of  whether  it  really  Is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

You  will  not  find  the  outside  world  a  per- 
fect world.  Democracies  have  risen  only  to 
fall  because  of  vices  from  vfithin.    But  this 

should  not  discourage  us.  It's  our  basic  duty 
to  see  that  oxrr  democracy  shaU  constantly 
improve  as  an  example  to  all  the  world.  And 
this  caji  only  be  accomplished  by  the  united 
efforts  of  men  and  women — those  who  are 
honest  in  their  votes  and  who  must.  In  the 
long  run.  outnumber  those  who  are  in- 
fluenced In  their  voting  by  improper  con- 
siderations. 

All  over  the  country,  persons  of  my  age 
bracket  are  addressing  graduating  classes. 
We  are  expected  to  give  ad%-ice — ^based  on 
our  long  years  of  experience — on  how  to  live 
in  this  changing  world. 

You  may  feel  that  preceding  generations 
have  made  many  blunders.    Was  It  because 

they  were  not  adequately  informed?  Did 
they  lack  a  sufficient  interest  to  find  out 
what  the  governing  authorities  were  doing? 
Did  our  schools  and  colleges  fall  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  the  obligations  of 
citizens?  Did  parents  care  enough  to  teach 
their  ciiildren  the  simple  rules  of  life?  Many 
a  difficulty  arises  when  we  try  to  apply  theee 
teachings.  And  that's  the  crux  erf  the  whole 
problem. 
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We  have  plenty  of  theory — but  how  do  we 
apply  our  theory  in  practice?  We  as  Indi- 
viduals must  try  to  make  ourselves  better 
understood,  and  try  to  underBtand  others. 
"Love  thy  neighbor"  can  mean  "understand 
thy  neighbor."  Try  reason  and  persuasion, 
and,  above  all,  be  amenable  to  reason  and 
persiiasion  yourself. 

We  as  individuals  make  up  the  Nation,  and 
if  we  consclentloiisly  try  to  elect  persons  to 
public  office  who  are  honest  and  capable — 
persons  who  will  serve  the  public  interest — 
persons  who  have  learned  by  experience  and 
from  each  other  the  true  meaning  of  life 
Itself — we  win  create  a  better  country  for 
ooirselves  and  a  better  vrorld  for  mankind. 
Prom  my  half  century  of  experience,  I  can 
think  of  no  more  Importajit  piece  of  advice 
than  this  to  give  you  today  as  you  move  into 
the  outside  world  of  tomorrow. 


District  of  Columbia  Picked  Again  as 
Movie  Location 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
of  a  writer  which  my  State  of  Ohio  has 
produced,  who  has  climbed  by  her  own 
bootstraps  from  a  beginning  reporter  on 
the  Washington  scene  to  authorship  of 
10  books. 

I  have  known  Miss  Frances  Spatz 
Leighton  for  many  years  and  I  know  how 
dedicated  she  is  to  her  craft.  She  is  from 
the  little  town  of  Thompson  in  Geauga 
County.  She  attended  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity on  a  scholarship  where  she 
studied  English,  poetry,  and  fine  art. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  following  article  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  on  last 
Friday.  May  28,  1965: 

District  of  Columbia  Picked  Again  as  Movie 
Location 

Washington  is  about  to  again  be  the  scene 
of  a  motion  picture. 

The  picture  will  be  adapted  from  the  book 
"I  Married  a  Psychiatrist"  which  Is  written 
by  the  well-known  Washington  author, 
Prances  Spatz  Leighton.  "as  told"  by  Louise 
Pfister.  The  latter  Is  the  woman's  maiden 
name  but  she  Is  the  one  that  married  a 
psychiatrist. 

The  two  collaborators  on  the  book  were 
honored  yesterday  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Woodner  Hotel  given  by  Mrs.  Ella  Macey. 
sister  of  the  owner  of  the  hotel.  This  marked 
the  announcement  of  the  forthcoming  movie, 
which  should  be  In  production  in  October. 

The  aim  will  be  made  by  Joseph  E.  Levlne 
for  Paramount  release  with  George  Sidney 
as  producer  and  director.  There  is  a  hope 
that  Peter  Sellers  will  carry  the  leading  role. 

HUMOHOUS    complications 

The  story  as  related  by  Louise  Pflster  Is 
her  own  true  life  experience  of  the  girl  who 
marries  an  Impulsive  psychiatrist  and  finds 
that  her  new  household  Is  invaded  by  his  odd 
collection  of  patients  with  many  humorous 
complications. 

Louise  Pflster,  whose  husband  Is  a  well- 
known  psychiatrist  in  the  local  area,  was  a 
psychiatric    nxu-se    before    their    marriage. 

Lively  Louise,  as  she  can  be  easily  called, 
is  now  the  mother  of  two  sons,  17  and  19, 
and  both  with  college  on  their  minds.  She 
has  a  Blight  complaint  that  child  "rearing" 


wasn't  all  simple  In  that  tbe  good  doctor- 
father  didn't  believe  in  spankings. 
pinpoints   urc 

As  for  her  life  today,  she  Has  it  pinpointed 
to  a  good  degree : 

"If  you  marry  a  psychiatrist,  you  need 
one. 

"My  husband  met  his  patients  in  the  den, 
but  the  kitchen  is  the  secondary  psychiatry 
center. 

"Fifty  years  from  now  (in  speaking  of  life's 
problems)    it  won't  make   any  diflference. 

"Life  at  it's  worst  is  the  most  fascinating." 

As  for  the  upcoming  movie  from  the  book 
of  Mrs.  Leighton  and  as  told  to  Louise  Pfister, 
look  out  for  a  shocker.  A  man  will  walk  in 
with  his  true  love.  She  wili  be  wrapped  in 
sheets,  will  be  In  the  patient's  arms,  will 
have  long  flowing  locks  and  will  not  speak. 


New  England  Business  Up  Sharply  in 
Quarter,  Over  a  Year  Ago 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  McINTYRE 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  imiTED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
month's  Business  Review,  published  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston, 
highlights  New  England's  share  in  the 
Great  Society. 

According  to  the  repoit.  employment, 
capital  spending,  and  sales  in  New  Eng- 
land are  all  up  in  this  first  quarter.  The 
threat  of  a  declining  economy  has  been 
temporarily  put  off.  New  England, 
which  has  been  fighting  for  its  share  of 
the  national  market,  now  Jhas  a  real 
chance  to  move  fon^ard  to  reach  greater 
heights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "New  England  Busi- 
ness Up  Sharply  in  Quarter  Over  a  Year 
Ago."  The  article  was  piiblished  on  May 
31  in  the  Boston  Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Capital  Spending  To  Rise;  New  England 
Business  up  Sharply  iit  Quarter  Over 
Tear  Ago 

The  New  England  economy  shared  in  an 
exceptional  surge  of  economic  activity  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1965,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Boston  reports. 

"The  facts  of  the  present  trend  make  good 
reading,"  the  bank  added  in  a  quarterly  re- 
view of  regional  business  conditions  pub- 
lished in  its  monthly  Business  Review. 

Nonfarm  employment  in  New  England  was 
reported  at  3.843,900  in  March,  a  2.3  percent 
increase  over  a  year  earlier,  with  gains  rang- 
ing from  1.4  percent  in  Rhode  Island  to  4.6 
percent  in  Vermont.  Even  the  lagging 
manufacturing  sector  reached  a  12-month 
net  gain  of  2  percent,  the  report  said. 
JOB  trend  favorable 

Unemployment  trends  al3o  were  generally 
favorable.  By  March.  toUil  adjusted  imem- 
ployment  in  the  region  dropped  to  4.4  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  from  4.9  percent  in 
■December.  Insured  unemployment  was  22 
percent  less  than  a  year  ago. 

The  Reserve  bank's  adjusted  production 
index  for  New  England  rose  to  130  in  March 
from  119.6  a  year  ago.  In  the  same  month, 
total  man-hours  for  all  manufacturing  pro- 


duction workers  were  higher  on  an  adjuster  i 
basis  than  for  any  other  month  since  Mav 
1962. 

According  to  a  Reserve  bank  survey,  Nev. 
England  manufacturers  now  plan  to  in- 
crease capital  spending  by  19  percent  in  196j 
A  large  portion  of  this  total  is  Intended  fo.- 
plant  expansion,  the  survey  also  showed. 

During  the  first   quarter,   total   construc- 
tion contracts  awarded  in  New  England  wer^ 
12  percent  greater  in  dollar  value  than   for 
the    same    period    a    year    ago.      Nationall- 
there  was  a  slight  decline. 

In   the  nonelectrical  machinery   industi- 
March  employment  showed  a  1.7  percent  gai: 
over  a  year  ago.     Employment  In  electric... 
machinery  plants  was  up  2  percent  for  tli-- 
same   period,   and   sales   are   expected    to   in- 
crease 3  percent  in  1965. 

The  bank  report  said  the  region's  tran.*-- 
portation  equipment  industry  increased  em- 
ployment by  7  percent  during  the  2  month.^ 
ending  in  March,  despite  a  strike  early  in 
this  year.  The  revival  of  operations  at 
Quincy,  Mass..  was  a  principal  source  of  this 
growth,  the  report  added. 

By  March,  employment  at  primary  metal? 
plants  was  beginning  to  grow  and  work- 
weeks were  expanding.  At  fabricated  met;.! 
plants,  March  employment  was  3.5  percent 
better  than   a  year  ago. 

In  the  ftirniture  Industry,  the  report  sale, 
the  first  qtiarter  of  the  year  began  whi,- 
might  be  a  fifth  consecutive  record  year  in 
sales,  with  shipments  12  percent  better  than 
a  year  ago. 

Also  labeled  as  "headed  for  another  record 
year,"  is  the  region's  pulp  and  paper  indu.'^- 
try,  with  current  operations  using  95  percent 
of  capacity,  and  prospective  sales  up  about 
14  percent  over  1964. 

Although  overall  employment  continues  tj 
decline  in  textiles,  the  bank  said  that  sale? 
are  currently  "trending  upward,"  and  for  the 
full  year  are  expected  to  exceed  those  of  19f  4 
by  8  percent. 

For  the  first  quarter,  March  employmei  ' 
in  the  New  England  shoe  Industry  was  3  per- 
cent better  than  a  year  ago;  while  the  rubbt  r 
products  Industry  reported  an  increase  of  4  '< 
percent  for  the  same  period. 


■h.i.ne 
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The  Real  Alabama— Part  IV 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.     EDWARDS     of    Alabama.     M. 
Speaker,  Alabama  ranks  as  second  Stal  •> 
in  the  Nation  in  the  production  of  pulr- 
wood,  and  this  vital  industry  in  our  Sta; 
is  fast  on  the  rise. 

An  article  outlining  more  about  tlv. 
paper  and  forest  industries  in  Alabama 
was  included  in  the  New  York  Journal  o: 
Commerce  special  supplement  of  April  2(^ 
1965,  and  that  ailicle  follows: 
P.\PER  AND  Forest  Industries  Score  Reco;  o 
Growth 

The  impact  of  the  paper  industry  on  t';.o 
Alabama  economy  in  1964  was  nothing  sh<  ■ '. 
of  profound,  reflecting  not  only  increas'  i 
output,  but  additional  employees,  increas.  ! 
dollar  volume  of  its  output,  and  new  Inst.  - 
lations  added  to  those  already  in  existenr 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  Alabam;.  s 
forest  industry,  which  last  year  saw  Its  grer^ "  - 
est  economic  growth.  State  agency  officU  - 
said  this  would  be  more  than  equalled  th  - 
year  because  of  steadily  growing  demand  l  r 
the  forest  products. 


Actual  production  of  pulp,  paper,  and 
paperboard  in  1964  rose  at  least  4  percent 
over  the  ,  1963  figure.  With  the  Influx  of 
new  mdustry  into  Alabama,  this  Increase  is 
expected  to  be  even  higher  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  The  added  output  is  also  expected 
to  push  paper  products  higher  up  In  the  list 
of  items  which  presently  are  bringing  Ala- 
bama its  greatest  economic  growth. 

The  pulpwood  industry  planted  14  times  as 
many  trees  in  the  decade  of  the  1950's  as  In 
the  previous  10  years,  and  this  is  now  paying 
off.  It  is  estimated  that  1.1  million  acres  of 
land  has  been  reforested  in  Alabama,  thus 
msuring  future  generations  the  benefits  of 
this  important  Industry. 

Most  of  the  pulpwood  produced  by  this  in- 
dustry is  used  within  the  State.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  60  percent  of  Alabama's  pulp- 
wood output  is  consumed  at  home.  The 
remainder  is  sent  chiefly  to  States  adjacent 
:o  Alabama. 

BILLION  DOLLAR  VALUE 

A  recent  U.S.  Forest  Service  report  esti- 
mated the  value  of  the  South's  annual  tim- 
ber harvest  at  more  than  a  billion  dollars. 
This  does  not  include  the  value  added 
through  manufacture. 

Total  value  of  Alabama's  shipments,  fig- 
ured on  a  yearly  basis.  Is  estimated  in  excess 
of  $500  million,  and  still  growing. 

Forestry  officials  estimate  that  Alabama's 
21  million  acres  of  woodland  produce  2  billion 
board  feet  of  timber  each  year.  It  Is  also 
estimated  that  two-thirds  of  Alabama's  sur- 
face area  is  woodland. 

State  forestry  officials  said  that  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  Alabama's  timber  crop  Is 
such  that  the  State  will  double  its  output  of 
forest  products  while  continuing  to  Increase 
timber  reserves. 

For  example,  over  13,000  workers  are  em- 
ployed in  the  State's  pulp  and  paper  mills, 
with  an  annual  payroll  estimated  close  to 
$80  million.  Almost  85,000  workers  are  em- 
ployed in  tlmberland  operations.  Harvesting 
and  other  operations  account  for  more  than 
45,000  more  workers.  Secondary  manufac- 
turing and  timber  construction  account  for 
25,000  more  jobs. 

One  of  the  promising  factors  in  Alabama's 
forest  growah  is  that  new  forest-based  in- 
dustries are  coming  into  being  throughout 
the  State.  At  the  same  time  the  existing 
ones  are  expanding  at  a  greater  pace  than 
ever  before. 

NEW   MILLS   BUILT 

By  the  end  of  1964.  well  over  $150  million 
was  invested  in  Alabama  for  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturing,  new  paper  mills,  and  plant 
expansion. 

Alabama's  production  of  paper  and  paper- 
board  has  more  than  doubled  over  the  past 
12  years.  The  State  now  ranks  second  in 
the   Nation  in   pulpwood   production. 

Forestry  officials  said  that  because  the  bulk 
of  Alabama's  pulpwood  is  either  consumed 
at  home  or  in  neigliboring  States,  it  is  evi- 
dence that  despite  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
mdustrj-,  paper  manufacturing  in  Alabama 
-still  does  not  utilize  the  State's  current  ca- 
pacity for  pulpwood  production. 

It  is  estimated  by  State  officials  that  de- 
m.%nd  for  paper  products  will  double  by 
1975.  and  that  much  of  the  woodpulp  for 
these  products  will  come  from  Alabama  and 
the  South.  They  estimate  that  Alabama  and 
the  South  will  eventually  become  the  main 
sources  of  the  Nation's  total  lumber  supply. 

Rich  potential  lies  in  lumber-based  enter- 
prises, including  furniture  manufacturing 
and  a  new  engineering  procedure  for  man- 
ufacturing giant  arches  and  beams  of  glued 
laminated  lumber  and  engineered  wood  com- 
I>onents,  such  as  trussed  rafters. 

Other  pine-using  industries  due  for  large 
expansion  include  naval  stores,  chemicals, 
and  "forest  factories,"  or  lumber  companies 
which  make  a  variety  of  products  from  pine 
logs. 


On  another  forestry  front  In  Alabama, 
more  and  mco'e  new  forest-based  Industries 
are  coming  into  being  In  the  State.  A  new 
plywood  industry  based  on  southern  pine  be- 
gan operation  last  year.  As  is  the  case  with 
lumber,  plj-wood  utilizes  saw-timber  trees. 

INDUSTRY    AUTOMATED 

Another  big  factor  in  Alabama's  forestry 
growth  has  been  the  introduction  of  many 
new  automated  changes  in  the  handling  and 
treating  of  lumber.  These  technological  ad- 
vances have  made  it  possible  for  the  home 
industry  to  engage  in  domestic,  and  in  some 
cases,  export  markets,  which  had  previously 
been  the  sole  property  of  some  of  the  other 
lumber-producing  States,  principally  in  the 
West. 

With  the  opening  of  several  new  inland 
river  ports  which  not  only  bring  the  hinter- 
land of  Alabama  closer  to  world  markets,  but 
also  those  at  home,  the  State's  woodland  in- 
dustries are  getting  an  additional  boost. 

These  new  river  ports  provide  low-cost 
transportaUon  for  the  mUls  to  the  markets, 
and  this  year  wUl  bring  further  prosperity 
to  the  woodland  Industries. 

The  Inland  ports  will  also  help  to  create 
new  markets  as  weU  as  new  outlets  for  the 
forest  Indvjstries.  They  are  also  expected  to 
bring  new  plants,  either  vising  or  manufac- 
turing forest  products,  into  their  regions. 

The  rebirth  of  the  forestry  industry  Is 
also  expected  to  stem  the  flow  of  agricul- 
tural workers  Into  the  cities  by  providing 
more  jobs,  and  better  paying  ones.  Alabama's 
forestry  payroll  Is  among  the  highest  In  the 
Nation,  and  growing  every  year. 

By  the  end  of  1965.  forestry  experts  believe 
that  Alabama's  woodland  industries  will  have 
shown  the  biggest  annual  Increase  Ln  the 
State's  history  from  the  standpoint  of  new 
mills,  new  construction,  and  annual  output. 


Four- Year  Congressional  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
our  hearings  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress  a  great 
number  of  constructive  recommenda- 
tions have  been  made  by  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  Many  Members  of 
the  House  have  endorsed  the  long-de- 
layed proposal  to  extend  the  terms  of 
Members  of  the  House  from  2  to  4  years. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  received  nu- 
merous inquiries  from  my  constituents 
in  the  Fii-st  Congressional  District  of  In- 
diana asking  why  the  House  Membei-s 
must  be  candidates  for  reelection  ever>' 
2  years  when  almost  all  of  the  officials — 
Federal,  State,  county,  city,  and  town- 
ship—have had  their  tenns  extended  to 
a  period  of  4  or  more  years. 

The  following  editorial  by  Charles 
Bai-tlett  in  last  night's  Evening  Star 
brings  out  some  further  comments  re- 
garding the  advisability  of  Congress  tak- 
ing action  on  this  much-needed  change 
in  the  terms  for  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Improving  the  Lot  of  Congressmen 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

Three  weeks  of  hearings  on  congressional 
reform  have  surprisingly   Indicated   that  It 


may  be  possible  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  accord  4-year  terms  to  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  is  a  widely  wished  reform  that  the  ex- 
perts have  viewed  as  bej^ond  reach.  SeiuttcKv 
have  shown  little  appetite  for  a  change  that 
would  enable  House  Members  to  compete  for 
Senate  seats  without  sacrificing  the  seats  that 
they  hold.  The  necessity  of  this  sacrifice  un- 
der the  present  system  has  often  restrained 
the  ambitions  of  Congressmen. 

Representative  Ray  Madden,  the  Tnt^t^ni^ 
Democrat  who  is  cochainnan  of  the  joint 
committee  studying  congressional  reftxin  and 
an  unbashful  enthusiast  for  the  4-year  term, 
conceived  a  way  to  win  Senate  approval  one 
day  last  winter  during  a  discussion  In  the 
cloakroom.  He  proposes  now  to  require  Rep- 
resentatives to  resign  their  seats  If  they  run 
for  the  Senate  during  their  4-year  terms. 

Madden  Is  pressing  the  4-year  amendment 
in  the  long  hearings  on  reorganization  and 
the  response  to  date  has  encoiu'aged  him. 
The  Senators,  reassured  that  they  wlU  not  be 
unleashing  a  pack  of  ccxnpetltors,  now  show 
some  enthusiasm.  The  biggest  remaining 
barrier  may  be  the  reluctance  of  the  House 
Members  to  assume  the  onus  of  voting  to  ex- 
tend their  own  tenures. 

However,  samplings  of  House  opinion  in- 
dicate that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers are  eager  to  put  an  end  to  biennial  elec- 
tions. Most  observers  of  congressional  life 
support  this  aspiration  as  justified  and  sen- 
sible. All  but  the  most  entrenched  Members 
now  lead  lives  that  only  restless  spirits  could 
deem  attractive. 

Since  elections  occur  every  other  year  and 
since  politicians  tend  Increasingly  to  believe 
they  do  their  most  effective  politicking  In  the 
off-years,  the  House  Is  now  like  a  ship  on 
which  most  of  the  crew  must  work  con- 
stantly at  the  pumps.  There  is  little  time  for 
sailing  on  such  a  ship  and  few  find  time  for 
thoughtful  legislating  In  the  frenetic  atmos- 
phere of  the  present  House. 

In  the  last  century,  when  Congress  sat 
usually  for  less  than  half  a  year,  only  Mem- 
bers with  private  means  brought  their  wives 
to  Washington  and  the  rest  lodged  impa- 
tiently in  boarding  houses.  George  F.  Hoar, 
of  Worcester,  wrote  In  1890  after  20  years  In 
Congress  that  he  had  never  managed  to  affwxi 
a  house  in  Washington  and  that  he  and  his 
wife  had  Uved  a  good  deal  of  the  time  "In  a 
fashion  to  which  no  mechanic  earning  $2  a 
day  would  subject  his  household." 

Some  Members  stiU  stay  in  hotels  and 
leave  their  wives  at  home,  but  the  length  of 
the  sessions  has  encouraged  most  Congress- 
men to  establish  residence  In  Washington. 
There  were  314  Members  who  listed  homes  or 
apartments  as  their  addresses  In  the  1964 
social  list  of  Washington. 

As  the  Washington  life  has  Improved  for 
Members  of  the  House,  the  challenge  of  re- 
election has  become  more  rugged.  The  for- 
midable costs  of  campaigning  which  run  as 
high  as  $50,000  In  an  tu'ban  district,  and  the 
prolongation  of  the  campaigns,  which  now 
require  all  the  time  that  can  be  spared  for 
them,  have  combined  to  create  a  biennial 
ordeal. 

The  historical  basis  for  the  2-year  terms 
was  a  shadowy  fear  of  legislative  tyranny  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  James  Madi- 
son anticipated  the  inconvenience  to  the 
Representatives  and  warned  that  they  would 
be  districted  from  their  duties  by  their  wari- 
ness of  rivals.  A  3-year  term  was  approved 
in  committee  but  subsequently  shortened  by 
the  delegates  from  seven  States  who  Insisted 
that  the  people  like  frequent  elections. 

The  taste  of  tJie  people  for  frequent  elec- 
tions has  not  been  affirmed  by  their  low 
turnout  in  the  off  years,  when  the  Presi- 
dency is  not  at  stake,  or  by  the  fact  that 
only  13  States  now  restrict  their  Governors 
to  2-year  terms.  The  tenure  in  most  local 
and  county  offices  Is  being  lengthened  from 
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2  to  4  years.  These  are  slgtks  that  the  people 
like  frequent  elections  less  than  they  like 
good  government. 

The  off-years  elections  are  chiefly  valiiable 
as  weathervanes  of  public  sentiment  on  na- 
tional Issues.  This  would  not  be  lost  in  the 
amendment  proposing  that  half  the  Hoiuse 
Members  be  required  to  run  every  2  years. 
These  elections,  added  to  the  professional 
polls,  the  telephone  calls,  and  the  letters, 
should  keep  the  Government  In  touch  with 
the  voters. 

A  career  in  the  House  is  most  practical  now 
for  men  who  relish  the  pursuit  of  votes  and 
live  easily  with  the  pressure  groups  that 
finance  campaigns.  It  seems  possible  that 
the  Nation  could  be  better  served  by  legisla- 
tors given  an  opportunity  to  develop  broader 
capacities  and  to  lead  lives  similar  in  some 
degree  to  the  lives  of  the  people  they 
represent. 


Federal  Government  and  Rhode  Island 
Partners  in  Crime  and  Vice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF  NEW    TORS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2. 1965 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  Hovise  the  unhappy  col- 
laboration of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  in  pro- 
moting the  physical  and  financial  well- 
being  of  the  underworld. 

I  refer  to  the  17th  century  morality  of 
the  Federal  and  Rhode  Island  ofiBcial- 
doms  who  refuse  to  decontaminate  ille- 
gal gambling  by  controlling  it  and  mak- 
ing gambling  revenues  work  public  good 
rather  than  mob  mischief.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  gambling  profits  finance 
every  loathsome  form  of  crime  and  vice 
known  to  man.  This  will  be  true  so  long 
as  gambling  is  both  illegal  and  wide- 
spread. The  p>aragons  of  public  virtue 
who  merely  sweep  gambling  under  a 
social  carpet  of  Illegality  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  it  constructively  are 
limited  partners  In  every  \ice  they  help 
perpetuate. 

Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  hot- 
bed of  gambling  that  would  be  harmless 
If  it  were  Government-regulated.  But  as 
it  Is,  the  Rhode  Islander's  fun  money  is 
the  syndicate's  gun  money.  Nor  Is  Rhode 
Island  gambling  a  smalltime  operation. 
Rhode  Island  Is  a  small  State,  but  it  has 
more  illegal  bounce  to  the  ounce  than 
States  many  times  its  size. 

Last  year,  the  parimutuel  betting  In 
Rhode  Island  came  to  $106  million.  The 
real  loot,  however,  turns  on  illegal  gam- 
bling. Testimony  before  the  McClellan 
committee  pegged  national  off-track 
gambling  at  $50  billion  annually.  Other 
testimony  indicated  that  off-track  betting 
accounts  for  only  some  42  percent  of  ille- 
gal gambling.  This  would  put  yearly 
illegal  gambling  in  the  United  States  at 
$120  billion  or  thereabouts.  On  a  popu- 
lation basis,  Rhode  Island  would  have 
about  $600  million  of  this  total.  The 
crime  rings  get  to  keep  about  10  percent 
of  this  money  as  profit. 

By  keeping  gambling  illegal,  the  un- 
holy partnei-ship  of  the  Federal  and  State 


Governments  makes  all  this  possible.  So 
long  as  gambUng  Is  illegal,  it  will  work 
against,  and  not  for,  the  people.  The 
governments  that  team  up  to  keep 
gambling  under  the  rug  and  out  of  the 
sunlight  are  fullfledged  partners  In  the 
dirt  that  ensues. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  Congress  to  look 
at  the  relationship  between  crime  and 
gambling,  and  to  ignore  the  bleats  of  the 
wounded  lobbyists  of  the  syndicate- 
bluenose  alliance  who  hate  the  truth.  We 
need  a  national  lottery  in  America  to 
make  the  Ineradicable  gambling  instinct 
work  for  the  national  good  and  not  the 
national  detriment.  1 

President  Johnson  Makes  the  Right  Move 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent events  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
have  shown  to  the  American  people  that 
we  intend  to  protect  freedcwn  not  only 
where  free  people  are  threatened  at  dis- 
tances throughout  the  world,  but  par- 
ticularly when  there  Is  a  threat  in  our 
own  backyard. 

I  have  applauded  the  President's  ac- 
tions in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public on  prior  occasions  because  I  felt  he 
had  taken  the  proper  steps  at  the  proper 
time.  All  Americans  are  grateful  for  this 
strong  and  speedy  action  to  preserve 
freedom  around  the  world. 

An  editorial  hi  the  May  27,  1965,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  Journal,  written  by  Rex 
Edmondson,  praises  President  Johnson's 
decision  to  move  troops  into  the  Domini- 
can Republic  when  our  citizens  in  that 
country  were  threatened,  and  when  there 
was  fear  of  a  Communist  takeover.  I 
commend  the  editorial  to  the  House  and 
to  the  country. 

[Prom  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal, 

May  27.  1965] 

The  Right  Mov8 

Some  semblance  of  normality  appears  to 
have  returned  to  the  Dominican  Republic, 
but  it  will  be  a  long  and  frustrating  period  of 
adjustment  If  those  people  are  to  establish 
a  government  that  can  live  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Latin  American  nations. 

With  the  crisis  sputtering  to  an  end,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  shooting  is  concerned, 
President  Johnson  still  lias  the  problem  of 
wlicn  to  withdraw  American  trtxjps.  amid  the 
clamor  of  second  t,niofrsing  that  he  acted 
wrong  In  sending  tiiem  there  In  the  first 
pla^^e. 

The  question  persists,  was  tbere  really  any 
danger  of  a  Communist  taiceover  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic?  The  Kevr  York  Times 
observed  that  since  U.S.  troops  li.id  inter- 
vened, "no  one  any  longer  will  be  able  to 
prove  or  disprove  the  thesis  that  a  rebel  vic- 
tory would  have  brought  a  Coimmiinist  gov- 
ernment to  Santo  Domingo." 

Still  others  decry  the  great  diplomatic 
damage  done  the  good-neighlK)r  p)olicy  and 
concept  of  inter-Ameridn  cooperation  and 
equality. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Dominican  revolution 
would  have  long  been  over  before  the  Or- 
ganization  of   American   States   could    have 


decided  on  the  need  for  action  and  then 
taken  such  action,  had  the  United  States  sat 
back  and  waited  upon  its  advice  and  consent. 

Maybe  these  critics  would  have  felt  better 
had  President  Johnson  waited  to  make  sure 
the  Commies  were.  In  fact,  the  tlireat.  That 
is,  untU  the  new  government  had  signed  a 
trade  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Russian  technicians  had  begun  arriving. 

Then  perhaps  the  new  Dominican  govern- 
ment could  have  been  palsy  with  Cuba  and 
this  Nation  would  know  for  sure. 

It's  fortunate  that  the  United  States  did 
not  feel  as  indecisive  this  time. 

The  Dominican  question  should  still  be 
debated  in  the  councils  of  the  OAS,  but  it  is 
because  of  our  quick  action  that  there  is 
anything  left  to  debate. 


What  Ethics? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2.  1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  article  "The  John- 
sons and  the  FCC"  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  June  1, 1965. 

The  facts  relative  to  the  television 
holdings  of  the  Johnson  family  and  the 
decisions  pending  before  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  that  may 
influence  the  future  value  of  those  hold- 
ings are  important  for  examination  by 
Congress  and  the  public. 

The  picture  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration's FCC  struggling  with  decisions 
involving  the  Johnson  family's  television 
interests  demonstrates  that  the  ethics 
code  signed  by  L.B.J,  is  a  sham.  It  also 
dramatizes  that  the  so-called  trust  that 
is  now  alleged  to  control  the  Johnson 
television  interests  is  a  farce  when  It 
comes  to  actual  applications. 

Even  the  cute  Abe  Fortas  manipula- 
tion of  changing  the  name  from  "The 
L.B.J.  Co."  to  "Texas  Broadcasting"  has 
not  fooled  anyone  and  least  of  all  the 
members  of  the  FCC.  They  know  that 
the  largest  stockholder  listed  as  "Claudia 
T.  Johnson"  is  none  other  than  Mrs. 
Johnson,  wife  of  the  President.  They 
know  that  it  is  the  President  who  will 
make  the  decisions  on  whether  they  are 
reappointed  or  dropped  from  the  FCC. 

This  whole  setup  makes  a  mocker^'  of 
the  Johnson  code  of  ethics  which  wam.«; 
all  executive  branch  officials  to  "avoid 
any  actions  which  might  result  in,  or 
create  the  appearance  of  giving  prefer- 
ential treatment  to  any  organization  or 
person." 

All  indications  are  that  business  is 
boomins  for  the  Johnson  television  in- 
terests. News  stoiies  and  magazine  arti- 
cles indicate  it  is  booming  as  much  as 
business  at  the  Abe  Fortas  law  firm  and 
at  Bobby  Baker's  Serv-U  Vending  Co. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Johnsons  and  the  FCC 

(By  Walter  Pincus) 

The  license  renewal  applications  of  the 
Texas  Broadcasting  Corp.  illustrates  how 
deeply  the  Johnson-owned  radio  and  televi- 
sion   stations   are    involved    in    controversial 
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broadcast  decisions  now  pending  before  the 
Federal   Communications   Commission. 

That  involvement  is  of  special  interest  in 
view  of  the  President's  recent  order  prescrib- 
mg  standards  of  ethical  conduct  for  govern- 
.•nent  oflBcers  and  employees. 

A  close  reading  of  the  ethics  code  points  up 
not  only  the  potential  conflict  Inherent  in 
:he  Presidential  family's  chief  business 
.isset  being  regulated  by  a  commission  whose 
members  are  appointed  by  the  President,  it 
also  sets  up  as  one  code  intent  that  em- 
ployees— in  this  case  the  members  of  the 
FCC— "avoid  any  action  •  •  •  which  might 
result  in,  or  create  the  appearance  of  •  *  • 
criving  preferential  treatment  to  anv  organi- 
zation or  person" — in  this  case  the  President. 
That's  a  task  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
is  difficult  to  perform. 

Though  the  Johnson  stockholdings  in 
Texas  Broadcasting  Corp.  have  been  placed 
temporarUy  in  a  trust,  everyone  who  deals 
with  the  company  either  in  Washington  or 
in  Texas  is  aware  of  the  Presidential  in- 
terest. 

BRIEF  REMINDEHS 

Two  quick  illustrations  come  to  m.ind.  In 
a  recent  telephone  call,  an  Austin  woman 
who  participated  in  the  sale  of  land  to  a 
newly  formed  subsidiary  of  Texas  Broad- 
casting remarked,  "Of  course  the  Johnsons 
own  it  indirectly."  And  for  those  here  in 
Washing1x>n  there  Is  the  one-paragraph  re- 
minder on  each  of  Texas  Broadcasting's  FCC 
license  renewal  forms— "Claudia  T.  Johnson, 
stockholder,  whose  stock  is  In  t-ust.  is  also 
a  landholder." 

Texas  Broadcasting  has  some  interest  in 
each  of  the  three  FCC  priority  issues  Com- 
mission Chairman  E.  William  Henjy  pres- 
ently  outlined   to   a   Senate  subcommittee. 

According  to  their  FCC  filings,  the  John- 
son corporation  has  options  to  purchase  prior 
to  January  28.  1966.  up  to  50  percent  of 
ihe  stock  of  Capital  Cable  Corp.,  the  Arm 
which  owns  and  operates  Austin's  commiui- 
ity  antenna  television  system  (CATV).  One 
broadcaster  has  estimated  this  option  to  be 
worth  $1  million. 

Last  month,  after  several  years  of  study, 
the  Commission  Issued  new  rules  for  CATV's 
that  use  microwave  transmitters,  a  rulemak- 
ing procedure  for  off-the-air  CATV's  and  an 
inquiry  into  other  CATV  matters.  Among 
those  other  matters  is  the  question  as  to 
whether  television  station  licensees  should 
be  permitted  to  own  CATV  systems  within 
their  own  service  areas.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  now  has  before  it  several  cases 
where  a  decision  may  set  a  policy  on  this 
particular  issue. 

If  the  FCC  rules  that  television  station  li- 
censees, cannot  own  CATV's  in  their  areas. 
Texas  Broadcasting's  option  would  be  worth 
nothing.  Thus  the  FCC  decision— even  the 
very  timing  of  it — could  be  worth  an  esti- 
mated $1  million  to  the  Johnson-owned 
broadcasting  company,  depending  on  if  and 
when  it  chose  to  exercise  its  option. 

PROGRAMING    ISSUE 

The  second  most  pressing  PCC  business, 
according  to  Chairman  Henry,  is  the  rule- 
making on  limitation  of  network  ownership 
of  prime  evening  programing  to  50  percent 
from  the  more  than  90  percent  of  today. 

The  three  networks  have  banded  together 
to  fight  the  proposed  rule.  They  in  turn 
have  sought  support  from  their  affiliated  sta- 
tions. Recently,  in  Hollywood,  the  CBS  af- 
filiates organization  passed  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing steps  to  be  taken  to  present  their 
opposition  to  the  proposal  to  the  Commis- 
sion. Among  the  television  stations  making 
up  the  CBS  group  is  KTBC-TV  of  Austin,  the 
Johnson-owned  station. 

The  third  big  issue  before  the  Commission 
is  the  question  of  multiple  ownership  of  tele- 
vision stations.  FCC  rules  now  limit  an 
owner  to  five  VHP  stations— the  nmnber  at 
present  controlled  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
Te.vas    Broadcasting.       The    Commission    re- 


cently announced  that  a  hearing  would  be 
held  on  any  sale  of  television  property  that 
Involved — on  either  side — the  owner  of  more 
than  1  station  in  the  top  50  markets. 

Though  this  temporary  rule  would  not 
automatically  require  a  hearing  if  the  John- 
sons sold  their  broadcast  holdings,  It  does 
limit  the  persons  or  corporations  to  whom 
they  could  sell.  Station  owners  dislike  the 
prospect  of  an  FCC  hearing,  and  for  the 
Johnsons  such  a  necessity — with  the  possi- 
bility that  a  Republican  would  intervene — 
could    prove    politically    embarrassing. 

Although  the  FCC  has  focused  its  multi- 
ple ownership  rule  on  the  top  50  stations. 
Chairman  Henry  has  told  Congress  that 
consideration  is  being  given  to  changing  tlie 
rules  so  as  to  aflfect  all  stations — a  move 
that  would  bear  directly  on  the  Johnson 
interests. 

STATION  FINED 

Aside  from  the  broad  policy  issues  there 
are  smaller,  individual  matters  that  bring 
the  PCC  Commissioners  direcUy  into  con- 
tact with  the  Johnson  stations.  For  exam- 
ple, they  recently  set  a  fine  of  $1,000  on 
KNAL,  Victoria,  Tex.,  a  station  in  which  Tex- 
as Broadcasting  holds  a  minority  interest. 
The  station  was  foimd  to  have  violated  sev- 
eral FCC  operating  rules.  KNAL  has  asked 
the  Commission  to  set  aside  the  fine,  say- 
ing the  violations  have  been  corrected  and 
"no  useful  purpose  is  to  be  served  by  assess- 
ment of  a  fine  against  the  licensee.'' 

No  matter  how  they  act,  the  Commission- 
ers- will  be  open  to  allegations  that  the 
Johnson  ownership  influenced  them.  This 
is  true  whether  they  drop  the  fine — as  they 
have  done  in  other  cases — or  affirm  it — pos- 
sibly Just  to  prove  they  are  not  under  Presi- 
dential influence. 

Stories  published  last  year  when  the  Com- 
mission ruled  on  a  petition  Involving  Austin 
CATV  systems  proved  this  point. 

Capital  Cable's  competitor  asked  the  Com- 
mission to  waive  its  rules  to  permit  it  to 
better  compete  with  the  system  in  which 
the  President's  family  had  an  option. 

The  PCC,  following  its  past  decision,  turned 
down  the  petition  and  the  news  stories  that 
foUowed  headlined  the  action  as  favorable 
to  the  Johnson  Interests. 

The  situation  Is  such  that  the  Commis- 
sion, through  no  act  of  Its  own,  is  doomed 
to  face  continued  charges  of  Influence  be- 
cause of  the  Johnson  holdings.  The  para- 
dox of  it  all  is  that  to  dispose  of  the  hold- 
ings—except through  distribution  in  small 
pieces — almost  by  necessity  would  require  a 
public  hearing  and  therefore  publicity  of  a 
nature  that  the  President  most  certainly 
would  not  find  desirable. 


The  States  on  Welfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  ONEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Thomasville  Times- 
Enterpri'^e  appearing  in  the  May  26  issue. 
This  edit  irial  i.<;  factual  and  timely — it 
certainly  :s  in  concert  with  the  specific 
thinkint;  that  prevails  in  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia— namely,  "You  cannot 
get  something  for  nothing."  I  commend 
thi.s  article  to  those  who  care  about  what 
happen.s  to  our  freedom  and  solvency : 


[From  the  Thomasville   (Ga.)    Times-Enter- 
prise, May  26,  1965] 
The  States  on  Welfare 
By  their  constant  visits  to  Washington  for 
financial  assistance  and  their  continuing  de- 
pendence upon  the  Federal  Government  few 
handouts   It  seems    the   several   States   are 
themselves  now  to  be  considered  as  welfare 
recipients. 

There's  little  difference  in  the  status  of  the 
individual  and  the  State,  insofar  as  being 
the  recipient  of  Federal  assistance,  except  the 
States  get  more.  The  principal  Is  somewhat 
the  same,  however,  with  thousands  of  com- 
munities virtually  giving  up  their  autono- 
mous status  is  order  to  conform  to  some 
Federal  regulation  as  a  prerequisite  to  some 
grant,  loan  or  outright  gift. 

It's  surprising,  in  fact,  amazing,  how 
rapidly  this  practice  has  grown  in  the  past 
30  years,  when  the  New  Deal  began  to  flower 
and  statehood  began  to  wither.  At  that  time 
oxir  national  debt  was  only  a  few  billions, 
less  than  30  as  we  recall.  But  as  rapidly  as 
the  Federal  Government  began  moving  Into 
the  position  of  a  guardian  angel  for  the 
various  States  and  cities,  with  handouts  of 
money  ranging  frc«n  a  few  thousands  to  many 
millions  of  dollars,  the  debt  began  to  grow. 
It  all  started  as  an  emergency  aid  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  the  depression  era.  Legis- 
lation of  many  kinds  was  passed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President  (F.  D.  Roosevelt)  to 
make  possible  all  the  new  gifts  from  the 
great  Croesus  who  ruled  in  Washington. 
Many  of  the  measures  were  classified  as  tem- 
porary, and  a  senile  Congress  acting  as  a 
great  rubber  stamp  passed  virtually  any  bill 
presented  to  It.  That  was  their  answer  to 
the  alarming  situation  caused  by  the  depres- 
sion. It  was  equivalent  to  the  call  of  vol- 
unteer firemen  to  come  and  help  at  a  neigh- 
borhood blaze. 

But  instead  of  going  back  home  aft^'  the 
fire  had  been  extinguished,  the  number  of 
firemen  in  Washington  began  to  grow  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  they  began  to  cook  up  all 
kinds  of  schemes  to  help  the  people,  as  they 
said.  With  each  handout,  however,  they 
sent  a  regulation  or  passed  a  new  law  to  give 
authority  to  them,  to  require  local  com- 
pliance. 

Prom  a  little  trickle  of  Federal  aid  in  the 
beginning  to  the  floodtido  of  Federal  assist- 
ance In  1965,  the  thing  we  call  Federal  aid 
has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  So  great 
has  become  the  trend  to  send  help  into  com- 
munities, that  from  time  to  time  we  hear  of 
Federal  aid  being  sent  into  an  area,  whether 
requested  or  not.  Emergency  help  for  so- 
called  stricken  areas  has  become  the  order 
of  the  day.  Progressively  it  has  now  brought 
us  to  the  flowering  of  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram, which  will  involve  the  expenditure  of 
hundreds  of  millions,  even  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Now,  our  welfare  rolls  over  the  Nation  have 
reached  astronomic  proportions  with  mil- 
lions of  people  receiving  help  from  Wash- 
ington. At  the  same  time,  our  States,  cities, 
and  counties  look  to  Washington  for  the 
answer  to  virtually  every  problem,  especially 
in  matters  of  finance. 

And  it  should  be  remembered  that  many 
of  the  emergency  laws  enacted  In  the  early 
thirties  are  still  operative,  and  the  controls 
that  were  imposed  under  this  or  that  regu- 
lation then  have  persisted  and  in  many  cases 
have  been  broadened  and  tightened,  the  ten- 
tacles of  bureaucratic  control  now  reaching 
into  every  phase  of  life. 

Out  of  all  this  has  come  a  weakening  of 
the  public  will  to  do  for  Itself  that  which  is 
asked  of  Washington,  and  with  each  new 
grant  loan,  or  gift  from  Washington  more 
local   independence   is  surrendered. 

Now  we  have  a  national  debt  of  over  $3 IS 
billion,  and  we  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  deficit  financing  (another  depression  era 
product)  that  no  one  gives  a  second  thought 
xx>  payment  of  the  big  debt  or  an  end  to  the 
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practice  of  spending  money  the  Government 
doesn't  have.  And  as  the  demand  on  Wash- 
ington grows  with  the  two  political  parties 
vying  one  with  another  to  see  how  much 
of  your  money  they  can  give  away  in  ex- 
change for  your  vote  and  surrender  to  the 
welfare  state,  we  find  that  as  our  Inflated 
dollars  grow  bigger  and  more  n\imerous  in 
volume,  they  are  dwarfed  and  shrunken  In 
purchasing  power. 

Future  historians  will  very  likely  look 
back  upon  this  era  of  the  Great  Society  as 
also    the    era    In    which    free    spending    and 

deficit  financing  made  this  a  sort  of  "fool's 

paradise." 


Needed  Immigratioii  Changes 


prevents  uniting  of  fanaiUes.  What  can  we 
do?  Write  to  our  Senators  endorsing  the 
Hart  bill  S.  500  and  to  our  Congressman 
endorsing  the  Celler  bUl  HJl.  2580.  These 
are  administration-sponsored  bills  which 
would  provide  a  different  plan  for  handling 
Immigration  without  greatly  increasing  the 
number  of  immigrants.  The  national  origins 
quota  system  under  which  immigrants  are 
selected  first  by  country  of  birth  would  grad- 
ually be   eliminated. 

ELizABtTH  Wilson. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  in  the  Gary.  Ind.,  Post 
Tribune.  May  22,  1965.  authored  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  N.  Wilson,  executive  director 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Gary, 
Indiana,  Inc..  sets  out  some  very  impor- 
tant and  essential  facts  regarding  the 
pending  legislation  on  Immigration 
changes  which  the  Congress  wUl  con- 
sider in  the  near  future.  I  would  hope 
that  this  session  will  bring  about  an 
equitable  and  long  delayed  change  in 
our  quota  system  and  other  practical  and 
fairer  methods  of  admitting  future 
Americans  within  our  borders. 

The  letter  follows: 
(From  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post  Tribune,  May  22, 
1965] 
Oxm  "Anti-Greek"  Law 

We  will  have  the  great  privilege  of  watch- 
ing a  live  broadcast  from  Greece  on  the  "To- 
day Show"  on  channel  5  from  7  to  9  a.m.  next 
week.  We  will  see  the  glories  of  ancient 
and  modern  Greece. 

American  tourists  have  discovered  Greece 
during  the  past  10  years  and  it  is  said  to  be 
the  most  popular  country  for  tourists  today. 
Greece  will  be  crowded  during  August  as 
over  7,000  American  citizens  of  Greek  birth 
or  background  will  attend  2  internatidnal 
Greek  conventions,  the  AHEPA  (American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Associa- 
tion) in  Athens  and  the  Pan  Arcadian  in 
Tripoli.  Pelofxjsessus,  Greece. 

All  Americans  visiting  Greece  this  year  and 
all  those  who  wish  they  could,  should  be 
embarrassed  and  Indeed  apologetic  to  the 
Greek  people  that  the  United  States  still 
has  a  law  discriminating  against  them — our 
Immigration  law.  Out  of  a  total  quota  of 
165.000  numbers,  the  Greek  people  are  as- 
signed 308  numbers.  The  British  are  as- 
signed 65,361  numbers,  the  Germans  25,814. 
and  the  Irish  17,756,  a  total  of  109,931  num- 
bers or  70  percent  for  these  three  "Nordic" 
nations. 

Worse  still,  many  of  these  numbers  go 
unused  and  cannot  be  transferred  to  Greece 
and  the  other  small  quota  countries.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  huge  British  and  Irish  quotas 
are  wasted  each  year  and  the  German  quota 
has  long  been  current. 

Underlying  this  most  discriminatory  legis- 
lation of  our  country  is  the  assumption  that 
the  Greek  people  are  Inferior  to  the  British, 
German,  and  Irish.  Does  anyone  in  this 
country  believe  this  any  more,  if  they  ever 
did? 

While  communing  with  Greece  this  coming 
week  let  us  all  think  of  this  legislation  which 


The  Enemy  Is  Apathy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  hard-hitting  speech  entitled,  "The  En- 
emy Is  Apathy."  Adm.  John  M.  Will — 
retired — has  taken  a  long  look  at  what 
is  happening  to  the  American  maritime 
industry  and  came  up  with  some  sugges- 
tions which  should  be  of  Immediate  con- 
cern to  all  of  us. 

The  admiral  is  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  American  Export  Isbrandt- 
sen  Lines,  Inc.  In  the  best  tradition  of 
straight-spoken  naval  oflBcers,  he  out- 
lines the  problem  facing  this  country's 
merchant  fleet — a  problem  we  ourselves 
are  responsible  for. 

This  matter  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  our  Nation,  for  we  have 
sat  idly  by  while  other  nations  developed 
modern  merchant  fleets.     The  admiral 
ix>ints  to  past  examples  of  American  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  genius  and  asks, 
in  effect,  "What  is  happening?" 
The  text  of  his  remarks  follow : 
Excerpts  From  "The  Enemy  Is  Apathy" 
(An  address  by  Adm.  John  M.  Will,  chair- 
man  of   the   board.   American   Export   Is- 
brandtsen  Lines,  Inc.,  at  the  Maritime  Week 
luncheon  of  the  Ocean  Freight  Agents  As- 
sociation of  Chicago.  May  17,  1965) 

Since  those  splendid  days  when  proud 
Tankee  clipper  ships  dominftted  the  seas 
and  gained  for  themselves  a  near  monopoly 
of  the  world's  ocean  cargoes,  the  American 
merchant  marine  has  been  shipping  water 
badly.  Except  for  the  frenetic  activities  of 
wartime,  U.S.  merchant  ships  have  been  sail- 
ing on  an  ever-ebbing  tide. 

Today,  far  from  the  lion  of  yesterday,  the 
mouse  of  American  scheduled  freighter  serv- 
ices carries  only  about  one-quarter  of  the 
foreign  trade  tonnage  entering  or  leaving 
U.S.  ports.  In  nonliner  bulk  commercial 
commerce,  the  appalling  figure  is  less  than  5 
percent. 

The  picture  grows  more  dismal  each  year, 
yet  the  means  are  at  hand  right  now  to 
reverse  this  ebbing  tide  and  to  catapult  the 
American  merchant  marine  back  onto  the 
cresting  tide  of  world  commerce. 

Tlie  means  for  this  draxnatic  reversal  lie 
in  high  speed  ships  powerftd  by  nuclear 
energy.  This  is  neither  a  fuzKy  concept  nor 
a  "maybe  someday"  proposition.  The  nu- 
clear ship  Savannah  has  proved  beyond  all 
doubt  that  tlie  power  of  the  atom  Is  a  prac- 
tical, viable  power  source  for  the  merchant 
marine. 

Yet.  despite  our  preeminence  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  propulsion — despite  tl»e  incontestable 
fact  that  nuclear  power  ofifers  the  only  Im- 
mediately available  opportunity  for  a  major 
breakthrough     in     marine    engineering — we 


have  thus  far  failed  to  exploit  this  chance 
which  is  so  singularly  ours. 

We  have  failed  to  move  forward  because 
we  are  heeding  the  cost-conscious  cautioners 
who  say  nuclear  power  is  not  economically 
feasible.  This  form  of  pennywise,  pound- 
foolish  reasoning  may  be  of  some  comfort 
to  comptrollers  and  accotmtants,  but  It  is 
hardly  in  the  American  tradition  of  "can  do" 
and  "wUl  do." 

At  the  time  of  their  inception,  neither  the 
locomotive  nor  the  automobile  nor  the  air- 
plane were  "economically  feasible."  The 
first  locomotive  tore  along  at  10  miles  an 
hour,  the  first  automobile  coughed  and  sput- 
tered to  achieve  4  miles  an  hour,  and  OrvlUe 
Wright's  first  biplane  hung  precariously  off 
the  grotxnd  for  12  seconds  to  make  good  a  for- 
ward speed  of  atwut  7  miles  an  hour.  By 
what  rules  of  economics  were  these  jwoto- 
tjpes  feasible? 

Yet.  contrast  the  progress  of  these  vehicles, 
none  of  them  suitable  for  massive  over-ocean 
commerce,  with  the  progress  of  the  steam- 
ship. Today's  most  efflcient  freighter  moves 
fully  loaded  at  a  maximum  of  21  knots,  a 
scant  four  times  faster  than  Mr.  Fulton's 
Clermont. 

The  nuclear  ship  Savannah.  Is  capable  of 
23  knots  and  the  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carrier  U.S.S.  Enterprise  is  rated  at  more 
than  30  knots.  We  can  apply  the  same  pro- 
pulsion principles  which  have  been  proven 
in  these  two  ships  to  a  fleet  of  30-knot 
freighters  which  would  place  us  immediately 
in  a  strongly  competitive  position  for  world 
trade.  Still,  we,  as  a  nation,  sit  beck  and  say, 
"It  is  not  economically  feasible." 

If  we  wait  for  further  developments  from 
the  dravdng  t>oards,  or  if  we  defer  our  nu- 
clear building  program  while  we  "prove  out" 
on  shorebased  prototyp>es  an  already  proven 
propulsion  system.,  we  may  as  well  file  and 
forget  otir  hopes  for  a  nuclear  merchant  fleet. 
Then,  perhaps,  we  can  send  our  engineers 
and  technicians  to  West  Germany  where  they 
can  observe  and  rep>ort  while  the  German.s 
Install  an  American- built  reactor  directly 
into  a  new  hull.  Then,  perhaps,  we  can 
wait  yet  another  year  or  so  until  the  Japa- 
nese are  ready  to  demonstrate  this  same 
technique. 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  can  conveniently 
Ignore  the  68  marine  reactors  now  in  actual 
operation  in  naval  vessels  at  sea — ^we  can 
brush  aside  the  fact  that  54  more  are  being 
readied  for  seagoing  operations — and  we  can 
asstire  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  it  is 
not  important  that  only  one  of  these  reac- 
tors, the  one  already  in  the  Savannah,  is 
available  for  use  in  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

Eveu  further,  perhaps  we  sho^lld  hold  to 
the  narcotic  notion  that  maritime  reactor."^ 
are.  Indeed,  not  economically  feasible  and 
surrender  by  default  our  chance  to  reestab- 
lish the  American  merchant  marine  as  an 
Integral  and  important  part  of  our  national 
economy. 

If  this  is  the  ansvi-er.  then  we  must  also 
t>e  prepared  to  retire  the  American  eagle  Ui 
favor  of  the  ostrich  and  wait,  with  our 
heads  complacently  in  the  sands,  until  wo 
can  safely  and  "feasibly"  buy  nuclear-pro- 
pelled merchajit  ships  from  the  Germans  or 
tlie  Japanese — or  tiie  Russians. 


Silver  Year  of  a  Bishop 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NTW    JEKSrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  DANIELS.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  special 
Mass  will  be  celebrated  tomorrow  at  the 
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Sacred  Heart  Cathedral  in  Newark  for 
the  nuns  of  the  archdiocese  of  Newark 
to  commemorate  the  silver  jubilee  of  the 
elevation  of  Thomas  A.  Boland  to  the 
rank  of  bishop. 

The  last  quarter  century  has  been  a 
period  of  great  achievement  for  the 
Catholic  archdiocese  of  Newark  under 
the  Inspired  leadership  of  Archbishop 
Boland.  He  has  been  not  merely  a  faith- 
ful   shepherd   to   his   flock   but   a   true 

Iriend  to  people  of  all  faiths. 

The  Hudson  Dispatch,  one  of  the  great 
newspapers  in  New  Jersey,  has  spoken 
eloquently  for  aU  the  people  of  north- 
ern New  Jersey,  Catholic  and  non-Catho- 
l.c  alike,  in  paying  editorial  tribute  to 
this  man  who  so  richly  merits  the  Scrip- 
tural, "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
sei-vant." 

I  am  proud  to  Insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  June  1,  1965,  edi- 
tion of  the  Hudson  Dispatch: 

Sn-VER  Year  of  a  Bishop 
Twenty-five  years  Is  not  considered  an  ex- 
ceptionally long  period  in  time.  The  sig- 
i.iflcance  and  value  of  a  quarter  centtu^  is 
letter  measured  by  what  has  been  attained 
and  achieved  during  the  era  rather  than  by 
;'.s  chronological  length. 

For  Archbishop  Thomas  A.  Boland,  shep- 
:  crd  of  the  Catholic  archdiocese  of  Newark, 
■  .e  past  score  and  5  years  has  been  a  period 
o:  tremendous  achievement  and  fruitful  ser\'- 
10  to  God,  his  church,  and  the  people.  He 
(.  .in  look  back  with  utmost  satisfaction  to  the 
first  day  he  was  elevated  to  the  distinguished 
rank  that  permitted  him  to  don  the  miter 
and  bear  the  scepter.  That  was  back  on 
May  21,  1940.  when  he  was  appointed  titular 
inshop  of  Hirina  and  auxiliary  bishop  of 
>.ewark  archdiocense.  He  was  consecrated 
July  25  of  that  year  with  his  predecessor,  the 
..ite  Archbishop  Thomas  J.  Walsh  as  conse- 
crator. 

This  year,  the  silver  Jubilee  of  his  episco- 
;acy,  is  a  time  for  reflection  and  solemn  cele- 
oration  which  will  be  inaugxu-ated  on  Thurs- 
day with  a  mass  in  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral 
:or  the  nuns  under  his  Jurisdiction.  A  siml- 
\:j  ritual  \vill  be  held  on  June  23  for  priests 
,.;id  brothers. 

Archbishop  Boland,  a  genial,  outgoing  per- 
'  -n  of  sharp  wit  and  keen  sense  of  humor, 
Irist  week  conducted  an  unprecedented  press 
conference  during  which  he  reviewed  his 
episcopacy  and  discussed  numerous  matters 
ci  the  church  to  which  he  has  dedicated  his 
i;fe. 

In  the  aegis  of  Arclibishop  Boland.  the 
.  rohdlocese  has  witnessed  a  remarkable  in- 
f  rease  in  facilities  and  membership  and 
•..arked  changes  in  liturgy  as  the  result  of  de- 
;  berations  erf  the  Second  Vatican  Ecumeni- 
>.l  Council  which  the  energetic  priest  at- 
•onded  and  brought  back  with  him  many 
1   sting  Impressions. 

Archbishop   Boland   h;  s   gained   a    reputa- 
i.n  as  a  builder.     Under  his  direction  an 
.rchdiocese  development  campaign  was  or- 
L  .nized  and  launched  in  1961  with  a  goal  of 
.    *il  million  for  the  construction  of  4  homes 
'or  the  aged.  7  high  schools  to  provide  accom- 
t:.odations  for  10.500  students,  and  expansion 
'■:  the  seminary  in  Darlington.    Inestimable 
benefits    have    been    derived    by    the    four 
'  o'lnties.  Union.  Essex.  Hudson,  and  Bergen, 
hich  make  up   the  archdiocese.     The  pro- 
ram    Is   rapidly   nearing   fruition.     His    de- 
ire  for  further  expansion  of  educational  fa- 
iUties  and  for  full-scale  education  on  both 
•  lie  elementary  and  secondary  levels  are  well 
Kiiown. 

Besides  education  and  the  spiritual  welfare 

■  ■'.  the  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  persons 

.0  maintains  an  unwavering  interest  in  civil 


rights,  elimination  of  poll  tax  where  such  an 
excise  prevents  anyone  from  voting,  urban 
renewal,  and  antlpoverty  programs.  These 
are  things  he  heartUy  endorsee  for  they  affect 
the  little  people. 

The  native  of  Orange  and  son  of  Irish 
parents  was  ordained  a  priest  on  December 
23,  1922,  in  the  basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran 
in  Rome.  He  served  in  many  offices  before 
his  consecration  as  a  bishop.  In  1947  he  be- 
came the  second  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 

Paterson,  svicceedlng  the  late  Bishop  Thomas 
H.  McLaughlin  who  had  died  on  March  17. 
After  the  death  of  Archbishop  Walsh  on  Jvme 

6,  1952,  Bishop  Boland  was  again  elevated. 
He  was  installed  at  Sacred  Heart  Church, 
Vailsburg,  on  January  14,  1953. 


Partners  of  the  Alliance  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF  coKNECTicrrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  bright  spots  in  Latin  America  In  re- 
cent months  has  been  the  Improvement 
In  economic  status  of  Brazil  and  the  res- 
toration of  traditional  good  relations  be- 
tween that  great  country  and  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  notewoi-thy  activities  to- 
ward restoring  the  friendliness  of  these 
relations  has  been  the  efforts  of  citizens 
of  Connecticut.  On  May  24,  1965,  in 
Hartford  a  partners  of  the  alliance  pro- 
gram was  inaugurated  to  foster  friendly 
connections  between  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  State  of  Paraiba.  Surely 
nothing  but  good  can  come  from  this 
mutual  effort  and  I  am  happy  to  com- 
mend those  citizens  of  both  countries  who 
are  working  for  better  understanding  and 
firm  cooperation  between  the  greatest 
nations  of  the  two  countries. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  give  cir- 
culation to  the  eloquent  and  pertinent 
remarks  of  Ambassador  Juracy  Magal- 
haes,  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil,  as  de- 
livered in  Hartford  at  the  time  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  partners  of  the  al- 
liance program. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  share  the  hopes 
of  Ambassador  Magalhaes  for  the  sta- 
bility of  the  ties  which  join  Brazil  and 
the  United  States. 

AmBASS.^DOR    JtJRACY    MaGALHAES'    REMARKS    AT 

THE  OmcLM.  Lat:nchin*g  of  the  Partners 

OF  THE  AU.IANCE  PROGRAM  BETWEEN  CON- 
NECTICUT AND  Paraiba.  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
Mat  24,   1965 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  take  part  in  this  festive  event  of 
Brazilian -American  friendship  which  marks 
the  oflBclal  launching  in  this  country  of  the 
partners  of  the  alliance  program  between  the 
States  of  Connecticut  and  Paraiba.  I  thank 
very  much  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Com- 
mittee of  this  State  for  its  kindness  in  ex- 
tending to  me  a  special  invitation  to  this 
ceremony  and  I  assure  all  its  members  that 
I  note  viith  great  satisfaction  the  depth  of 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  program  of  this 
partnership  and  the  broad  range  of  their 
purpose  of  cooperation  and  exchange  with 
the  State  of  Paraiba.  To  this  satisfaction  It 
Is  added  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  city 
and  this  State,  to  whose  people,  represented 


by  its  prominent  Governor,  the  Honorable 
John  Dempeey,  I  have  already  presented  my 
personal  salutations,  together  with  the  spe- 
cial greetings  of  the  people  of  Paraiba. 

If  the  time  which  is  aUotted  me  would  al- 
low it,  I  w^ould  not  hesitate  to  extend  myself 
on  the  characteristics  and  the  history  oi 
Paraiba,  on  its  considerable  tradition  and  its 
interesting  cultural  features,  on  its  tangible 
realizations    and    its    varied    resoiu-ces.    Its 

hopes  for  the  future  and  Its  problems.  Spe- 
cial Ues  of  fondness  have  bound  me  to  Parai- 
ba for  more  than  30  years,  since  the  time 
I  served,  at  the  beginning  of  my  military 

career,  as  company  conunanding  ofBcer  in  a 
rifle  battalion  stationed  In  that  State.  I 
did  not  stay  long  in  Paraiba  that  time,  but 
ttiat  period  of  my  life  was  very  significant 
to  me  and  Ls  well  engraved  in  my  memory 
becatise  it  was  then  and  there  that  I  ac- 
ttially  Initiated  my  part  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  for  democratic  renewal  that  came 
into  being  in  BrazU  in  1930  and  whose  high 
ideals  manifested  themselves  again,  this  time 
in  an  IrreTerslble  way,  through  the  victo- 
rious revolution  that  took  place  In  Marcb 
last  year. 

The  report  by  the  members  of  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  committee  of  this  State  who 
already  visited  Paraiba  and  the  amount  of 
data  and  information  they  collected,  will  be 
go  far  toward  mRiring  Paraiba  well  known 
to  its  Coruiecticut  partners.  I  am  sure  that, 
after  their  report,  there  is  very  little  about 
Paraiba  that  I  can  add.  but  still  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  about  that  State. 

in  view  of  the  encM-mous  territorial  ex- 
panse of  Brazil,  which  is  comparable  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  Paraiba  occupies  a  rel- 
atively small  area,  and  that  is  one  of  the  af- 
finities of  the  two  partner  states.  Nevei-the- 
less.  as  happens  with  Connecticut  vls-a-vis 
the  United  States,  Paraiba  has  found  ways 
of  making  the  best  of  its  possibilities,  so  as 
to  play  in  Brazil  a  role  proportionally  larg- 
er than  its  part  of  the  national  territory. 
Though  Paraibans  are  interested  and  active 
in  the  exploitation  of  their  mineral  resources 
and  look  to  a  stUl  Incipient  industrialization, 
they  occupy  themselves  mialnly  with  rural  and 
agricultural  activities,  in  which,  by  the  way. 
the  drought — a  regrettable  phenomenon 
which  affects  Paraiba,  as  well  as  practically 
the  whole  of  BrazU's  northeastern  region — 
is  particularly  felt.  Paraibans  do  not  have 
an  easy  living  environment,  which,  on  one 
hand,  explains  the  economic  difficulties 
noticeable  in  their  State,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  renders  their  efforts  and  their 
achievements  all  the  more  praiseworthy. 

Paraiba  has  a  prominent  place  In  the  his- 
tory of  Brazil  and,  again  as  It  happens  with 
Connecticut  vis-a-vis  the  United  States,  its 
participation  in  Brazil's  life  started  quite  at 
the  beginning,  dating  back  to  colonial  times, 
during  which  many  Paraibans  made  an  effec- 
tive contribution  to  the  formation  of  the  na- 
tional conscience.  This  tradition  has  been 
kept  and  there  have  been  many  Paraibans 
who  have  played  an  important  part  in  Bra- 
zil, particularly  through  cviltural  activities 
and  through  the  tenure  of  official  capacity. 
Among  such  Paralb.ons  I  may  mention  Epi- 
tficlo  Pessoa,  a  great  Jurist  and  politician, 
who  was  a  senator  and  a  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  before  becoming  the  10th  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic,  and  Jos*  Americo  de 
Almeida,  a  remarkable  p>oUtician  and  writer, 
who  was  a  candidate  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Republic,  a  Governor  of  Paraiba,  a  Fed- 
eral senator  and,  more  than  once,  the  head 
of  the  important  department  of  transporta- 
tion and  public  works.  To  me  there  seems  to 
exist  a  true  constellation  of  prominent 
Paraibans,  whom  I  greatly  admire,  and  I  cite 
only  two  of  them — one  belonging  already  to 
the  past,  while  the  other  is  still  happily 
active — because,  in  view  of  the  short  time  at 
my  disposal.  I  might  easily  commit  an  omis- 
sion which  would  be  contrary  to  my  friendly 
feelings  toward  all  of  them. 
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I  have  great  confidence  in  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program 
and  I  know  that  Connecticut  and  Paraiba 
are  not  lacking  In  imagination  and  resources 
to  build  a  fruitful  and  growing  partnership 
on  enterprlstng  and  bilateral  foundations.  I 
assiu-e  all  here  present  of  the  comprehension 
and  support  of  all  Brazilian  officials,  es- 
pecially those  of  Paraiba,  and  I  am  sure 
that  you  may  count  on  the  encouragement 
and  equal  support  of  the  officials  of  this 
country  and  of  this  State.  It  is  my  con- 
fident hope  that  this  partnership  will  probe 
to  the  peoples  of  the  newly  related  States 
that  they  care  for  one  another  and.  that 
besides  malting  specific  projects  come  true, 
it  will  promote  a  direct  exchange  between 
the  two  partners  and  will  develop  between 
the  peoples  of  both  States  the  spirit  of  un- 
derstanding which  Is  fortunately  traditional 
between  our  two  countries. 

Interpreting  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
Paraiba.  especially  those  of  Gov.  Pedro 
Gondim.  I  thank  the  organizers  of  this  cere- 
mony for  the  keenness  and  efforts  they  put 
into  making  this  occasion  possible,  and  I 
thank  all  here  present  for  their  attention 
to  me.  I  conclude  by  urging  one  and  all  to 
act  as  agents  and  harbingers  of  my  best 
wishes  for  the  ever  closer  friendship  between 
our  two  countries  and  for  the  success  of  the 
Connec t icu t-Paraiba  partnership . 


Layne  R.  Beaty,  Former  Resident  of  Ard- 
more,  Okla.,  Receives  Saperior  Service 
Award  for  Improving  and  Expanding 
the  Broadcasting  of  Agricultural  and 
Consumer    Information 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKL,AHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1965 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  advise  my  colleagues  that  Mr. 
Layne  R.  Beaty,  Chief  of  the  Radio  and 
Television  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  recently  was  presented 
with  the  Superior  Service  Award  by  Sec- 
rctai-y  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
for  having  improved  and  expanded  the 
bi-oadcasting  of  agricultural  and  con- 
sumer infonnation. 

All  Oklahomans  are  proud  of  Mr. 
Beaty.  He  was  bora  in  Caddo.  Okla.. 
which  is  in  my  congressional  district; 
graduated  from  high  school  in  Ardmore, 
Okla.,  also  in  my  congressional  district: 
and  received  his  college  education  at 
Southeastern  State  Teachers  College  in 
Durant,  Okla.,  still  in  my  congressional 
district. 

Layne  Beaty  has  done  a  magnincent 
job  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Secretary  Freeman  cited  him 
■for  his  achievement  of  more  efficient 
radio-television  service  and  a  wider  use 
of  department  programs  through  his 
work  with  broadcast  media."  Under  his 
leadership,  weekly  radio  tape  distribution 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In- 
creased from  374  stations  to  630  stations. 
He  established  the  highly  successful 
weekly  half-hour  program,  "Across  the 
Fence." 


I  salute  Layne  Beaty  for  this  recogni- 
tion of  his  fine  contributions  to  our  coun- 
try. I  also  congratulate  his  fine  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Carl  Beaty  of  Ardmore, 
Okla. 


New  Jersey  Homing  Pigeon  Fanciers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  good  works  being  accom- 
plished in  New  Jersey  by  a  group  of 
sportsmen  who  previously  came  to  their 
country's  aid  during  time  of  war. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  more  than  500 
members  of  nine  racing  pigeon  clubs  who 
live  in  my  district  and  the  entire  north- 
ern New  Jersey  area  who  have  been  giv- 
ing aid  to  Cerebral  Palsy  Centers  in 
Bergen  and  Passaic  Counties  during  the 
past  6  years. 

These  men  spend  much  of  their  free 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  engaged  in  a  very 
fascinating  hobby,  the  breeding,  train- 
ing and  racing  of  long-distance  homing 
pigeons. 

It  was  not  so  veiT  long  ago  that  these 
same  individuals  came  to  their  country's 
aid,  not  only  by  donating  birds  that 
were  used  during  both  World  Wars  by 
our  Armed  Forces  as  message  carriers, 
but  also  by  serving  themsdves  with  the 
Army  Signal  Corps,  Air  Force,  and  Navy, 
training  message  carriers  and  developing 
the  use  of  pigeon  communications. 

In  each  of  the  two  World  Wars  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  drew 
upon  the  lofts  of  civilian  fanciers  for 
more  than  50,000  valuable,  highly  tested 
racing  pigeons,  which  served  as  breeding 
stock  to  produce  the  message  caiTiers 
used  in  combat.  A  very  high  portion  of 
this  number  came  from  my  State,  which 
is  a  leading  center  of  the  racing  pigeon 
sport. 

Descendants  of  these  civilian  pigeons 
established  a  remarkable  record  during 
wartime  in  the  percentage  of  messages 
delivered.  It  was  rare  indeed  when  the 
pigeon-borne  message  failed  to  go 
through.  If  one,  two  or  three  were 
shot  down— often  the  case— there  was 
another  to  take  its  place. 

Many  of  the  fanciers  from  my  district 
were  in  the  combat  areas,  setting  up  the 
message  centers  and  instructing  troops 
in  the  use  of  pigeons. 

There  are  legendary  stories  to  tell 
about  the  pigeon  heroes  of  our  armed 
forces.  Thousands  of  soldiers  and  air- 
men were  saved  by  these  feathered  mes- 
sengers in  all  theaters  of  operations  in 
both  wars.  Many  men  today  owe  their 
lives  to  the  valor  of  these  birds. 

A  number  of  the  feathered  warriors 
turned  in  such  outstanding  feats  that 
they  were  decorated  for  heroism  and  ex- 
traordinary     performance.     To      them 


have  been  awarded  the  Dickin  Medal, 
the  counterpart  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  awarded  to  the  human  members 
of  our  Armed  Forces. 

From  these  civilian  pigeons  came  the 
fabled  "Cher  Ami,"  who  as  a  blood- 
smeared  ball  of  feathers,  one  of  hLs 
wings  shot  through,  one  leg  gone,  he 
carried  the  message  dangling  from  its 
ligaments  which  saved  the  famous  Lost 
Battalion  of  the  Argonne.  There  also 
were  "Big  Tom,"  "President  Wilson," 
"Mocker,"  "Blackie  Halligan,"  the  price- 
less "GI  Joe,"  who  saved  the  lives  of 
1.000  British  infantrymen,  "Wickie," 
"Paddy,"  "Ruhr  Express,"  "Burma 
Queen"  and  others  who  survived  and 
surpassed  shellfire  and  weather  to  carry 
vital  messages  to  their  soldier-trainers. 

Today,  although  refinements  in  elec- 
tronics apparently  have  made  pigeon 
message  carriers  obsolete  in  warfare. 
New  Jersey  fanciers  still  say  they  are 
ready  to  help  if  needed.  Indeed,  a  nimi- 
ber  of  them  are  now  using  their  birds 
for  message  carriers  during  drills  held  by 
civil  defense  units.  All  of  them  are  con- 
tinuing as  sportsmen  to  develop  better 
techniques  of  conditioning  and  training 
pigeons  and  are  flying  them  with  re- 
markable speeds  for  distances  up  to  500 
and  600  miles. 

But  they  also  are  showing  the  same 
spirit  and  willingness  to  help  their  com- 
munity in  my  district  as  they  did  during 
the  war — this  time  in  a  far  different 
direction. 

Annually,  the  outstanding  members  of 
the  Bergen  County,  Passaic,  Paterson. 
North  Jersey,  Westside,  North  Haledon, 
Little  Falls,  Lyndhurst,  and  Garfield 
Homing  Pigeon  Clubs  give  young  pigeons 
bred  from  their  best  birds  to  the  Bergen 
and  Passaic  Counties  Pigeon  Fliers  Cere- 
bral Palsy  Fund. 

Others  are  donated  to  the  fund  by  fan- 
ciers from  many  parts  of  the  United 
states.  On  several  occasions,  European 
fanciers,  impressed  by  the  effort  on  be- 
half of  children,  have  shipped  birds  to 
the  sale. 

The  annual  auction  of  these  young 
racing  pigeons,  each  with  a  pedigree  as 
impressive  as  a  thoroughbred,  draw.'? 
fanciers  from  many  State  to  compete  in 
the  bidding.  Prices  range  as  high  as  $100 
per  pair — and  all  of  this  money  is 
donated  annually  to  the  Bergen  and  Pas- 
saic Counties  Cerebral  Palsy  Centers. 

The  most  recent  auction  was  held  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  and  Arthur  Kachadrian. 
treasurer,  informs  me  that  the  homing 
pigeon  fanciers  donated  $2,700  to  the 
cerebral  palsy  centers  this  year,  a  record 
high. 

This  amount,  added  to  previous  dona- 
tions, makes  a  total  of  more  than  $15,000 
contributed  by  these  civic-minded 
sportsmen  for  the  aid  of  stricken  chil- 
dren. Their  effoits  have  provided  much 
help  through  needed  therapy  and  hope 
through  the  promise  of  research. 

This  effort,  and  the  time-consuming 
job  done  by  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
fund,  is  worthy  of  accolades,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  am  proud  to  have  such  sportsmen 
living  in  my  district  and  home  State. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Congressman 
Charles  S.  Joelson,  of  New  Jersey,  has 
sliown  me  an  article  which  was  published 
ill  the  Paterson  News  the  day  following 
tie  Clay-Liston  hea\Tweight  fiasco. 
S-ace  it  was  written  by  Abe  J.  Greene, 
Commissioner  of  the  World  Boxing  Asso- 
ciation, I  think  it  merits  our  careful  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Greene  is  a  knowledge- 
able gentleman  whose  words  should  be 
carefully  heeded. 

I  include  the  article  which  is  as  fol- 
L  '\vs : 

COUNTET    Is    SUCKERED    SECOND    TIME    BT 
lilSTON;  CONGEESS  SHOULD  ACT 

(By  Abe  J.  Greene) 

Ringside.  Fabian  Theatre. — America  got 
v.hat  It  asked  for  In  tolerating  a  return  bout 
ir-ctween  Casslus  Clay  and  Sonny  Liston 
liiesday  night  in  the  hideaway  town  of 
Lewiston,  Maine. 

The  contemptible  spectacle  picture  of 
I.'.ston,  once  a  vaunted  heavyweight  cham- 
I'lon.  ex-goon,  rolling  around  the  canvas  In 
;  .e  standard  act  of  the  fallen  gladiator  told 
:;.e  story  of  the  worst  fraud  perpetrated  in 
.1  heavyweight  championship  bout. 

TWICE  IN  A  year 

Twice  now,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  Lis- 
•-  >n  has  tricked  the  sports  public. 

A  man  drawing  nearly  a  million  dollars  in 
h:s  first  bout  with  Clay.  Liston  had  quit 
tVien  ignominiously  in  his  comer,  the  first 
Time  a  heavyweight  champion  had  ever  lost 
;.;s   title  without  being  knocked  down  and 

r  It. 

Last  night,  in  the  obscure  Maine  hall,  with 
:  -s  than  5,000  people  present  at  the  kUl, 
-ormy  Liston  went  out  even  more  myster- 
.  usly  than  he  did  in  the  first  "contest." 

He  and  Clay  had  sparred  around  the  ring, 

•:.e  current  champion  emulating  the  butter- 

:  y  he  had  described  himself  as  he  flitted 

round  the  ring,  the  burly  Liston  tossing  an 

u-casional  punch  which  Clay  caught  on  the 

A   GREAT    ACT 

Suddenly,  after  Clay  had  shot  a  short 
:  u-ht-hander  which  the  camera  just  barely 
'  lUght  and  most  rlngsiders  had  missed, 
1  ;ston  was  rolling  around  on  the  mat. 

Clay    was   surprised.      Referee    Jersey    Joe 

'. Valcott.  of  Camden,  N.J..  was  shocked  be- 

md  belief  and  faltered  in  the  count. 

Liston.  meantime,  was  "struggling"  to  get 

his  feet,  fell  again,  rolled  over  on  his  back 

.  thespian  style,  there  was  confusion  ever 

:.e  count  and  it  v/as  all  over. 

The  great  Muhammud  All — erstwhile  Cas- 
lus  Clay — had  won  again  while  the  crowd 

^ooed,  the  ringside  teemed  with  confusion 
rid  Llstons  entourage  prepared  to  collect 
heir  heavy  boodle. 
The  "fight"  should  never  have  been  per- 
mitted to  go  on.  Tlie  World  Boxing  Asso- 
lation  had  tabooed  it.     Sports  writers  had 

•  .diculed  it.     It  was  booked  in  Boston,  was 
erniated     into      a     postponement      several 

;:ionths  ago  and  then  chased  to  Maine. 

it's  up  to  congress 
Last  night's  debacle  was  the  payoff. 
If      the      U.S.      Congress      doesn't      make 
eood  its  promise  to  put  boxing  under  Fed- 
eral control  so  that  scheming  promoters  wiU 


be  stopped  in  their  tracks  with  rotten  deals 
like  last  night,  then  boxing  Is  asking  for  it 
if  the  reformers  demand  its  demise. 

A  million  or  more  suckers  pticked  hun- 
dreds of  showplaces  aroiind  the  country  and 
paid  up  to  $10  a  throw  to  see  the  alltlme 
burlesque  on  sports. 

Liston  and  his  crowd  will  "take  down" 
goodness  knows  how  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars close  to  a  million. 

Clay  will  do  ditto,  in  addition  to  which 
the  stage  is  already  set — right  now.  today — 
for  his  big  kilUng  with  ex-Champ  Floyd 
Patterson  late  in  the  summer. 

CHAMPION     SUCKERS 

Champion  of  the  world?  It's  the  American 
public  which  is  a  champion  sucker  for  this 
kind  of  circus. 


Temporary  Debt  Ceiling 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  May  26  issue  of  the  Thomasville 
Times-Enterprise  carried  a  most  inter- 
esting editorial  on  a  most  timely  subject, 
the  temporary  debt  ceiling. 

My  friends.  Publisher  Lee  E.  Kelly  and 
Editor  L.  Edward  Kelly,  as  well  as  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  Second 
District  of  Georgia  are  most  concerned 
over  the  amount  of  our  national  debt.  I 
think  there  is  much  merit  to  this  concern. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  submit  this  edi- 
torial for  the  attention  of  those  who  feel 
likewise.  The  editorial  is  especially 
timely  since  the  administration  is  now 
asking  the  Congress  to  once  again  in- 
crease the  debt  limit : 

Temp<»art  Debt  Ceiling 

In  1918  Congress  passed  a  law.  which  said 
the  Federal  debt  should  not  go  over  a  certain 
sum.  As  we  recall  President  F.  D.  Roosevelt 
later  during  the  New  Deal  days  said  that 
whenever  the  national  debt  reached  $30  bil- 
lion it  would  be  a  matter  of  concern.  And 
President  F.D.R.  was  a  free  spender,  as  the 
record  shows. 

The  debt  celling  has  progressively  moved 
upward  and  at  the  time  President  Eisen- 
hower held  the  office  of  President,  it  reached 
the  sum  of  $285  billion,  and  everyone  then 
thought  the  limit  had  about  been  reached. 

But  as  the  country  grew  and  got  bigger 
and  bigger  the  demand  for  finances  for  the 
Government  kept  growing  and  the  ceiling 
was   pushed   higher  and   higher. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1959  a  temporary 
ceiling  was  created,  and  every  year  since,  that 
temporary  ceiling  has  stood  just  above  the 
permanent  ceiling,  the  permanent  ceiling 
standing  at  $285  billion.  Last  year  the  tem- 
porary ceiling  reached  $324  billion,  and  the 
permanent  ceiling  still  stands  at  $285  billion. 

Now  the  annual  request  for  another  boost 
is  due,  and  It  is  expected  the  Congress  will 
do  this  year  what  it  has  been  doing  in  the 
p.ist— raise  the  temporary  ceiling  to  the  figure 
which  the  administration  asks.  There  will 
no  doubt  be  the  usual  speeches  pro  and  con, 
but  in  the  end  the  debt  level  will  be  moved 
skj-ward. 

If  President  Roosevelt  could  come  back  and 
see  where  the  debt  ceiling  figure  now  stands, 
he  would  have  to  admit  that  his  fears  of 
the  danger  which  a  higher  celling  posed,  are 
now^  out  of  keeping  with  the  times. 


Judging  by  the  record  of  the  past  several 
years,  a  temporary  celling  of  at  least  $400 
billion  Is  likely  to  be  reached  during  the  next 
6  or  8  years,  which  means  that  the  annual  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  will  move  nearer 
the  $15  billion  figure. 

Meantime,  why  worry  about  the  national 
debt?  "Lets  eat.  drink,  and  be  merry  for 
tomorrow  we  may  go  broke." 


A  Tribute  to  the  People  of  Italy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF   NTW    JEXSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2.  1965 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
an  appropriate  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  people  of  Italy  for  their  amazing  ac- 
complishments since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  and  for  their  steadfast  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  European  unity  and  of  At- 
lantic solidarity.  Nineteen  years  ago,  on 
June  2,  1946,  the  Italians  held  their  first 
elections  following  World  War  U  and 
rejected  an  unhappy  past  to  set  out  on  a 
new  course.  The  tasks  at  hand  were 
enormous.  Fascism  and  war  had  brought 
large-scale  destruction  to  the  country. 
Large  portions  of  the  population  suffered 
from  severe  shortages  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing. There  was  almost  a  complete 
absence  of  consumer  goods.  The  cur- 
rency was  weak.  A  large  and  well- 
organized  Communist  Party  posed  an 
ominous  threat  to  newly  established 
democratic  institutions. 

These  conditions  could  have  led  to 
despair  and  chaos.  That  they  did  not  is 
a  measure  of  the  spirit,  the  vitality,  and 
the  determination  of  the  Italian  people. 
In  the  relatively  short  period  of  20  years, 
prewar  industries  not  only  have  been  re- 
built, but  also  expanded  and  modernized. 
Northern  Italy  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  industrial  centers  of  Europe. 
Persistent  efforts  are  transforming  the 
once  underdeveloped  region  of  southern 
Italy.  New  sources  of  energy  have  been 
exploited  to  compensate  for  Italy's  lack 
of  raw  materials.  Unemployment  has 
been  reduced  to  manageable  levels. 
Measures  to  protect  the  currency  have 
proved  effective.  Foreign  trade  has 
soared  while  the  foundations  for  main- 
taining a  favorable  balance  of  payments 
have  been  laid.  The  Communist  Party, 
while  still  uncomfortably  large,  has  been 
effectively  excluded  from  power.  Demo- 
cratic Institutions  have  taken  firm  root. 
Italian  leaders  have  consistently  pro- 
moted the  movement  toward  European 
umty.  They  have  made  the  Atlantic 
alliance  a  cornerstone  of  their  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  there  can 
be  no  dissenting  voice  when  I  express  my 
esteem  for  the  Italian  people  and  my  ad- 
miration for  their  achievements.  I  am 
sure  that  my  fellow  Americans  would 
wish  to  join  with  me  in  sending  them 
greetings  on  the  occasion  of  the  19th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  their 
Republic. 
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Vietnam  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OF    COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
inevitably  when  any  man  takes  positive 
action  and  asserts  strong  leadership, 
there  is  going  to  be  some  criticism  of 
the  action  that  he  has  taken. 

This  was  true  when  President  John- 
son responded  to  the  danger  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  sent  a  contingent 
of  Marines  to  protect  the  lives  of  Amer- 
icans and  thousands  of  other  nationals 
and  to  thwart  any  advancement  of  com- 
munism in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  has  been  most  heartwarming  that 
a  great  majority  of  the  newspapers  of  our 
Nation  and  a  great  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  has  been  solidly  behind  Pres- 
ident Johnson  in  his  role  as  leader  of  the 
free  world. 

As  an  example.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Denver  Post: 

L.B.J. :   Take-Charge  Man  in  Action 

If  humans  can  be  divided  into  thinkers 
and  doers,  let  neither  friend  nor  foe  doubt, 
after  the  last  few  days'  developments  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
is  a  doer. 

Confronted  last  Wednesday  by  the  chaotic 
collapse  of  government  in  that  unhappy  re- 
public, with  many  lives  hanging  on  his  de- 
cision, he  had  to  decide  right  then  whether 
to  act.  to  send  troops,  or  to  delay  until  he 
could  consult  with  other  Latin  American 
nations — as  most  thinkers  would  have 
preferred. 

Like  a  true  doer.  President  Johnson  sent 
the  troops. 

We  had  hoped  he  would  Just  rescue  those 
foreigners  in  danger,  then  pull  out  the  troops 
until  the  Organization  of  American  States 
decided  what  more,  if  anything,  to  do. 

We  should  have  known  this  would  not  be 
L.B.J,  s  way.  He  obviously  intends  to  do  the 
whole  Job.  Fearing,  if  he  didn't,  that  Com- 
munists would  do  the  Job  their  way,  he  has 
undertaken  to  restore  peace  and  some  kind 
of  a  government  before  pulling  American 
troops  out. 

Thus  the  President  takes  the  big  risk  we 
had  feared — that  his  actions  will  infuriate 
and  alienate  every  Latin  American  who  re- 
culls  VS.  gunboat  diplomacy  of  bygone  days. 
.After  all.  the  OAS  charter  is  quite  explicit 
about  such  action.  It  says.  "No  state  or 
group  of  states  has  the  right  to  Intervene, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  for  any  reason  what- 
ever, in  the  Internal  or  e.\tern;U  affairs  of 
any  other  state." 

The  only  saving  feature  of  all  his  actions 
is  that  President  Johnson  obviously  is  keenly 
aware  that  he  is  twanging  the  rawest  nerve 
111  the  Latin  tjsyche — the  fear  of  the  inter- 
vention by  the  Colossus  of  the  North.  Hence 
he  is  doing  his  utmost — and  tliat  is  plenty— 
to  remove  that  fear  and  swing  them  behind 
t'lir  course  of  action. 

First,  in  his  Sunday  night  speech  he  made 
a  clear  differentiation  between  the  stand- 
ard Latin  revolution  and  one  perverted  by 
Communists,  as  Cuba's  was  by  Castro. 

Second,  he  pledged  the  United  States  will 
u.'=e  its  power  to  try  and  see  that  the  EXo- 
minican  Republic  emerges  from  this  Ulal 
with  a  government  "freely  chosen  by  the  will 
oi  all  the  people"  and  "dedicated  to  social 
justice  for  every  citizen."  And  he  repeated 
his  invitation  to  OAS  nations  to  join  in  that 
effort. 


Third,  he  is  pouring  in  the  troops  to  make 
sure  that  no  one  doubts  American  will  or 
purpose  to  restore  order. 

Oddly,  although  many  at  home  will  de- 
plOTe  aJl  this,  we  don't  believe  all  Latin 
American  leaders  will.  The  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding, in  their  eyes,  will  be  what  comes  of  it. 

If  the  United  States  pursues  a  steady 
course,  with  OAS  collaboration,  which  re- 
sults in  some  sort  of  govornment  freely 
chosen  and  aiming  at  social  Justice  for  Do- 
minicans, the  President  will  disarm  most  of 
his  critics  on  the  Latin  left.  And  if  he  con- 
tinues to  act  with  boldness  and  decision,  he 
will  gain  a  grudging  sort  of  admiration  from 
Latins  of  all  ideologies.  For  this  is  "ma- 
chismo"—masculine  strength  and  decisive- 
ness— and  they  like  to  see  a  leader  who  has  it, 
particularly  if  he  uses  it  with  compassion 
and  wisdom. 

In  short,  Latins,  like  Americans,  respect  a 
doer — a  man  who  does  what  he  thinks  is 
right  and  just. 

And  we  hope  most  Americans,  as  long  as 
the  President  shows  every  sign  of  keeping 
a  steady  eye  on  what  is  right  and  Just,  will 
try  to  quiet  their  misgiving!  and  support 
What  that  doer  In  the  White  House  is  doing. 


Houston   All-City   Symphony    Invited    to 
Beyreuth  Music  Festival 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  2.  1965 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  renowned  histoiT,  the  Bey- 
reuth Wagnerian  Festival  in  Germany 
has  invited  an  American  high  school  or- 
chestra to  perform  at  its  festivities. 

We,  in  Houston,  are  extremely  proud 
that  the  honor  goes  to  our  ovm  Houston 
All-City  Symphony  Orchestra,  composed 
of  105  talented  junior  and  senior  high 
school  musicians. 

Sponsored  by  the  music  department  of 
the  Houston  public  schools,  the  All-City 
Orchestra  has  appeared  on  television, 
recorded  albums,  and  plays  for  outstand- 
ing civic  occasions  in  our  city  and  State. 
This  invitation  is  an  honor  they  richly 
deserve,  and  is  but  one  more  in  a  grow- 
ing list  of  such  distinctions.  They  were 
selected  as  the  most  outstanding  in  the 
Nation  by  the  National  School  Orchestra 
Association,  and  they  have  perfonned 
for  the  National  Mid-West  Band  and 
Orchestra  Clinic  in  Chicago. 

In  this  day,  when  we  read  and  hear 
so  much  about  our  "lost  generation"  of 
teenagers,  the  beatniks  and  the  delin- 
quents, it  is  indeed  gratifying  that  such 
a  fine  group  of  boys  and  girls  as  this  can 
go  abroad  to  show  the  woa-ld  the  true 
caliber  of  the  youth  of  our  Nation.  They 
will  make  great  ambassadors  to  the 
world's  finest  music  festival.  They  wUl 
be  a  credit  to  our  Nation,  our  great  city, 
and  to  their  distinguished  director,  Harry 
Lantz,  who  has  worked  so  hard  and  pa- 
tiently to  develop  them  into  the  artists 
they  are. 

At  the  moment,  the  youngsters  and  the 
many  civic-minded  citizens  of  our  area 
are  engaged  in  raising  the  $6S,000  needed 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  magnifi- 
cent trip.    I  certainly  intend  to  do  all  I 


can  to  help  them  in  this  worthwhile  en- 
deavor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  share  the 
news  of  this  great  honor  to  a  fine  group 
of  youngsters,  for  I  know  my  colleagues 
share  my  own  pride  that  such  a  distin- 
guished student  orchestra  will  represent 
the  United  States.  We  all  have  evcr\ 
reason  to  be  proud  of  them. 


Anniversary  of  the  First  Religious  Tol- 
erance Legislation  in  Transylvania  of 
June  1,  1557 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NtW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  important  date  in  Transylvanian 
history  is  June  1,  1557,  for  on  that  date 
the  Diet  of  Torda  in  Transylvania  pass- 
ed the  first  religious  tolerance  edict. 

June  1,  1965,  marks  the  408th  anni- 
versai-y  of  the  act  of  1557  which  pro- 
vided for  freedom  of  conscience  and  for 
the  free  exercise  of  religion,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Europe  which  was  torn 
by  religious  warfare  between  the  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants,  and  often  between 
the  various  Protestant  denomination.'- 
themselves. 

This  religious  tolerance  edict  speaks 
of  the  great  wisdom  and  courage  of  the 
Transylvanian  people  in  that  they  could 
so  early  realize  that  true  religion  comes 
from  the  heart  and  from  the  love  of 
God  and  mankind. 

Today,  when  Transylvania  is  un- 
der Communist  domination  and  when 
its  Hungarian  and  Saxon  minorities  are 
especially  oppressed,  it  is  well  that  we 
pause  to  commemorate  this  historic 
event. 

The  history  of  Transylvania  is  replete 
with  examples  of  tolerance  toward  man- 
kind. The  act  of  1557  was  followed,  in 
1571,  by  the  final  act  which  provided  that 
"the  word  of  God  shall  be  preached 
freely  everywhere;  no  one  shall  be 
harmed  for  any  creed,  neither  preacher.s 
nor  listeners."  The  tenor  of  the  act,'^ 
sound  almost  like  the  spirit  of  oiu-  own 
Constitution  and  the  first  amendment, 
and  expresses  the  highest  ideals  for 
which  our  forebears  often  fled  fron) 
Europe:  individual  and  religious  free- 
dom. 

The  people  of  Transylvania  can  point 
with  pride  to  some  of  their  ancestors  who 
pro\ided  the  statesmanship  and  culture 
of  that  country.  Transylvania  gavc 
Poland  one  of  its  greatest  kings.  Stephen 
Batoi-y;  Queen  Isabella  who  signed  the 
1557  Act  of  Tolerance  into  law  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Polish  king  and  her  son 
John  Sigismund,  was  the  first  Prince  o: 
Transylvania. 

The  famous  mathematician,  Eugene 
Bolyai.  the  founder  of  non-Euclidai: 
geometry,  and  the  great  Hungarian 
prince  and  freedom  fighter  Pranci.- 
Rakoczi.  the  ally  of  Louis  XIV  and  the 
great     explorer     of     Tibet,     Alexander 
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Korosi-Csoma  are  examples  of  Transyl- 
vanian citizens  who  became  known 
throughout  Europe  and  the  world.  An- 
other is  the  famous  Prime  Minister  of 
Hungary,  Covmt  Paul  Teleki,  who  com- 
mitted suicide  rather  than  break  his 
word  and  attack  Yugoslavia  in  1941  in 
league  with  Adolph  Hitler. 

What  is  the  present  fate  of  Ti-ansyl- 
vania?  After  World  War  11  it  was  given 
to  Rumania,  between  1940  and  1944  it 
v.as  divided  between  Hungary  and  Ru- 
mania and,  at  present,  is  again  a  part  of 
Communist  Rumania.  Its  Hungarian 
population  is  still  numerous  despite  dec- 
ades of  Rimianianization,  reaching  about 
1.75  million  in  population.  Com.munist 
oppression  constitutes  a  heavy  burden  on 
Rumanians,  Hungarians,  and  the  Ger- 
man Saxons  alike  in  Transylvania.  The 
middle  classes  were  economically  and 
often  physically  destroyed.  The  Hungar- 
ian minority  is  regarded  as  suspect  ever 
since  student  demonstrations,  which  of- 
ten also  involved  Rumanian  students  as 
well,  in  Transyvlania;  showed  that  the 
Hungarians  sympathized  with  their 
brethren  across  the  frontiers  who  were 
writing  a  glorious,  but  unsuccessful, 
ehapter  of  their  history  with  their  fight 
for  freedom  from  communism  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1956. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  futtu-e  destiny  of  this 
minority  group  is  far  from  being  bright. 
In  1957,  there  were  still  1,116  schools 
vhich  taught  the  Hungarian  language. 
Now  there  is  no  independent  Himgarian 
language  school  left  in  all  Rumania,  only 
integrated  schools  with  a  Hungarian 
branch  in  which  an  increasing  number 
of  courses  are  taught  in  the  Rumanian 
language. 

Between  1952  and  1961  there  was  at 
least  a  semblance  of  local  autonomy  in 
the  form  of  the  Magyar  autonomous  pro- 
vince in  eastern  Transylvania,  though  it 
never  did  comprise  more  than  28  percent 
of  Transylvania's  Magyar  population. 
In  1961  even  this  was  changed  by  assign- 
ing several  purely  Hungarian  districts  to 
the  adjoining  Rumanian  province  and  by 
adding  Rumanian  districts  to  the  auton- 
omous region. 

This  served  as  a  pretext  for  decreas- 
ing the  number  of  Himgarians  in  the 
local  councils  to  less  than  one-third  of 
the  total  membership,  although  the  Hun- 
garians were  still  making  up  63  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  area. 

Hungarian  professionals  who  still 
must  overcome  heavy  odds  in  obtaining 
their  diplomas  in  courses  of  higher  edu- 
cation are  assigned  by  the  state  into  Ru- 
manian areas  in  Transylvania  or  to  other 
Rumanian  regions  outside  Transylvania. 

By  virtue  of  the  1963-64  amnesty,  po- 
litical prisoners  were  released  from  prison 
confinement,  although  many  clergymen 
and  political  figures  still  remain  in  cus- 
tody. Moreover,  as  a  result  of  street 
brawls  and  unrest,  large  groups  of  Hun- 
garians were  arrested  last  summer  on  the 
charge  of  agitating  against  the  treatment 
of  the  Hungarian  minority  by  the  regime : 
or  on  disorderly  conduct  charges  when 
they  tried  to  defend  themselves  from 
bodily  attacks  by  the  Rumanians  who 
were  incensed  by  the  fact  that  the  Him- 
earians  dared  to  use  their  own  language 
in  public  places.    The  November  19,  1964, 


issue  of  the  Reporter  carried  a  story 
by  George  Bailey  who  stated  that  the 
Himgarian  salespeople  in  a  store  in  the 
capital  of  the  autonomous  region  refused 
to  talk  to  him  in  Hungarian  lest  they 
should  be  summarily  dismissed  from  their 
jobs. 

Religious  freedom  is  also  sharply  cur- 
tailed or  totally  absent. '  Several  people 
who  have  relatives  in  Ti'ansylvania  have 
told  me  that  they  have  received  letters 
which  state  that  "going  to  church  is  still 
a  sin  against  the  Government."  Two 
Catholic  bishoprics  are  vacant  and  in 
the  third  the  bishop  is  still  not  free  to 
freely  exercise  his  ecclesiastical  rites,  nor 
was  he  permitted  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Vatican  Council. 

Industrialization  is  also  used  to  arti- 
ficially promote  Rumanization  of  com- 
pact Hungarian  areas.  At  Marosvasar- 
hely — Tirgu  Mures — at  the  powerplant 
at  Erdoszentgyorgy  in  the  autonomous 
region  and  many  other  places  where  new 
plants  and  factories  were  established,  the 
Government  uses  imported  Rumanian 
labor  and  technicians  instead  of  local 
Hungarian  labor  which  is,  tn  turn,  en- 
couraged to  migrate  into  the  Rumanian 
areas  around  Brasov  or  to  the  capital 
city  of  Bucharest. 

Many  other  instances  of  discrimina- 
tion could  be  cited,  including  the  three 
officially  admitted  death  sentences  in 
1957,  the  hundreds  of  arrests  between 
1957  and  1961,  According  to  affidavits 
of  local  residents  who  were  part  of  the 
3,000  persons  living  in  one  village  in  the 
autonomous  area  between  1954  and  1963, 
not  less  than  17  Unitarian  ministers  were 
imprisoned  and  54  people  sentenced  to 
long  prison  terms  because  of  alleged  in- 
fractions of  the  law. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  several  of  my  colleagues 
have  already  raised  the  Transyvanian 
question  in  this  House  during  the  latter 
part  of  March  and  have  introduced  reso- 
lutions condemning  the  discriminatory 
practices  of  the  Rumanian  Government. 
It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  Euro- 
pean Subcommittee  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  has  scheduled 
hearings  for  mid- June  on  this  subject.  I 
hope  that  our  Government  will  do  its 
utmost  during  the  economic  and  cultural 
negotiations  with  Rumania  to  ease  the 
situation  of  the  people  of  Transylvania, 
especially  that  of  the  oppressed  Hun- 
garian minority. 


The  National  Day  of  Italy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2.  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  ob- 
served by  the  Italian  people  as  the  anni- 
versary of  their  Republic,  for  June  2  is 
the  anniversary  of  a  1946  referendum  in 
which  the  people  of  Italy  voted  for  a 
republic  rather  than  a  monarchy. 

The  strides  of  the  Italian   Republic 


since  that  date  have  been  great.  Prom 
the  Trentino  to  Calabria,  irom  Sicily  to 
the  Alps,  Italy  is  humming  with  progress 
and  alive  with  pride  in  her  achievements. 
The  Republic  has  proven  Itself,  and 
proven  the  decision  made  on  that  remote 
postwar  June  day.  Italy  has  carved  out 
a  viable  political  and  economic  place  in 
the  new  Europe  and  the  New  World. 

The  Republic  has  not  proved  itself 
without  pain.  Democracy  has  not  al- 
ways been  the  easy  way  when  predicated 
on  the  shifting  sands  of  coalition  gov- 
ernment. Nor  is  the  economic  picture  of 
Italy  wholly  rosj'.  There  is  still  grinding 
poverty  in  the  Italian  south,  just  as  in 
our  American  South.  But  just  as  I  have 
faith  in  America's  future,  I  have  faith 
in  Italy's.  Our  two  great  Republics, 
united  in  friendship — past,  present,  and 
future — have  only  begun  to  realize  their 
place  in  the  sun. 


Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Bill,  Fiscal  Year 
1966 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1\'^S 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (H-R.  8639)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  State. 
Justice,  and  Commerce  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
bill  of  broad  coverage.  Page  1  of  the  com- 
mittee report  Usts  15  major  departments 
and  agencies  of  Goverrunent.  Yet  there 
are  many  others,  all  of  them  important. 
The  summary  at  the  end  of  the  report 
gives  a  complete  listing  of  the  work  areas 
covered  by  the  committee  and  its  saving. 
In  a  $2  billion  bill,  reductions  of  $82  mil- 
lion below  the  fiscal  year  1966  budget  and 
$87  million  below  the  fiscal  year  1965 
budget  represent  one  of  the  principal 
savings  of  the  year. 

Even  so  this  committee  is  bound  by 
legislative  restrictions  in  areas  where 
spending  curbs  are  badly  needed.  I  refer 
principally  to  contributions  to  inter- 
national organizations,  now  totaling  $97 
million  annually.  The  funds  show  a 
$9^2  million  increase  since  last  year. 
The  cost  constantly  is  growing,  but  with- 
out restrictions  from  the  authorizing 
committee,  our  hands  are  tied.  There 
appears  to  be  no  inclination  to  hold  down 
expenses  within  these  organizations  as 
long  as  the  United  States  is  the  principal 
contributor. 

This  bill  reflects  small  cuts  in  some  of 
the  civil  rights  programs.  They  are  too 
small.  More  realistic  reductions  are  in 
order  to  stop  unwarranted  meddling  by 
these  commission. 

Nevertheless  in  most  areas  this  is  a 
realistic     bill     which     reflects     careful 
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scrutiny  by  a  thorough  committee  and 
staff.  The  vote  which  I  shall  cast  against 
the  bill  is  directed  in  protest  against 
agencies  and  courts  which  I  cannot  in 
sood  conscience  support,  not  against 
the  bill  itself. 


June  2,  1965 


Kimberiy-Clark  Boosts  Memphis- 
Vice  Versa 


-And 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

or    TEISTNESSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2.  1965 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of 
us  likes  to  brag  on  his  hometown,  point- 
ing out  leading  factors  that  make  it  a 
better  place  for  industry,  tourists,  or  new 
residents. 

In  Memphis  we  have  low-cost  TVA 
power,  the  finest  water  on  earth,  excel- 
lent transportation  facilities,  and  other 
factors  that  set  our  city  apart.  But  the 
best  thing  about  Memphis  is  the  people 
who  live  there. 

A  recent  event  at  the  Kimberly-Clark 
plant  in  Memphis  points  up  the  fine 
spirit  of  cooperation  that  exists.  Two 
members  of  Local  704  of  the  Pulp  Sulfite 
and  Paper  Mill  Workers  came  up  with 
the  idea  of  "Operation  Tell  and  Sell"  to 
promote  their  products,  their  company, 
and  their  community.  Fellow  members 
of  their  local  and  members  of  Local  313 
of  the  United  Paper  Makers  and  Paper 
Workers  join  with  the  management  of 
the  mill  in  endorsing  the  idea. 

I  toured  the  plant  recently  during  an 
open  house  which  climaxed  this  promo- 
tion and  you  could  feel  the  spirit  that 
prevailed.  Here  is  a  report  on  the  event 
as  recorded  in  the  April  1965  issue  of  the 
Cooperation,  a  quarterly  publication  of 
Kimberly-Clark  Corp.: 

A  Mill  Full  of  Salesmen 

Twelve  hundred  salesmen  are  working 
for  Kimberly-Clark  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

They  have  other  Jobs  there,  too.  In  one  of 
Kimberly-Clark's  largest  production  plant 
for  consumer  products.  They  work  In 
maintenance  and  bookkeeping.  The  operate 
fork-lift  trucks  and  the  four  crep€<l  wadding 
machines  that  turn  out  240  tons  a  day. 
They  run  floor  waxers  and  the  telephone 
switchboard.  They  man  the  teletype  ma- 
chines and   the  guardhouse. 

And  they  sell  Kimberly-Clark  products— 
The  products  they  make  in  Memphis. 

They  call  it  "Operation  Tell  and  Sell"  and 
man,  how  they're  telling. 

How  do  you  make  a  salesman  of  every 
employee  in  the  plant?  Well,  you  take  a 
cuuple  of  idea  men  like  Lester  Henson  and 
Mark  Plunk,  stir  in  the  production  skills  of 
Memphis  K-C'ers,  blend  In  the  interest  of 
their  wives,  husbands,  and  children,  season 
liberally  with  pride  in  Job,  company  and  prod- 
ucts, bake  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  between 
.sales  ;ind  production,  frost  before  it  cools 
with  the  icing  of  local  pride  to  catch  the  eye 
of  tl;e  community — and  watch  'er  go. 

If  this  doesn't  sound  like  the  recipe  for 
success,  have  a  look  at  whafs  been  going  on 
in  Memphis.  The  campaign  has  been  rolling 
for  about  4  months  now  and  there's  scarcely 
a  Memphlan  who  isn't  aware  that  Kleenex 
tissues,  towels  and  napkins.  Kotex  and  Ferns 
feminine  napkins,  and  Delsey  bathroom  tis- 


sue are  "made  right  here  in  Memphis  by  your' 
friends  and  neighbors." 

Henson,  45  and  an  18-year  K-C  veteran,  is 
a  maintenance  mechanic.  Plunk.  27  and  now 
in  his  fifth  year  with  Kimberly-Clark,  works 
in  the  instrtmient  shop.  "The  "Made  in 
Memphis"  idea  was  not  new.  but  Henson 
thought  that  a  little  more  steam  behind  it 
could  make  a  good  idea  better.  He  was  sold 
on  the  fact  that  a  better  industrial  climate  in 
Memphis  would  help  the  town,  his  com- 
pany, and  himself.  He  was  aware  of  efforts 
to  support  local  industries  made  by  the  city 
government  and  industrial  leaders'  but  fig- 
ured a  mass  push  could  really  do  a  Job. 

He  talked  things  over  with  Plunk,  who 
agreed.  Together  they  contacted  several  out- 
side associations  and  organizations,  found 
them  sympathetic  but  unable  for  various  rea- 
sons to  get  behind  such  a  program  100  per- 
cent. And  it  was  100  percent  these  K-C'ers 
wanted,  I 

They  turned  to  their  fellow  K-C  employees 
and  found  them  enthusiastic.  Equally  im- 
portant, they  were  willing  to  -vrork.  To  work 
they  went.  Original  proposals  for  selling  the 
"Made  in  Memphis"  theme  were  detemuned 
to  be  too  grandiose  to  be  realistic.  So  they 
backed  off  and  started  over  on  fc  smaller  scale. 
The  program  snowballed  and  the  snowball 
is  still  rolling. 

In  the  best  American  tradition,  a  commit- 
tee was  formed  to  set  up  the  program.  Its 
members  were  drawn  from  all  departments  of 
the  Memphis  plant.  They  elected  Henson 
and  Plunk  cochairmen  and  worked  closely 
with  Richard  Hupp,  personnel  superintend- 
ent, in  developing  a  plan  to  put  the  pro- 
gram across. 

The  movement  had  two  basic  purposes — to 
increase  sales  of  Kimberly-Clark  products  in 
Memphis  and  to  strengthen  the  K-C  image 
there.  It  did  more  than  that.  It  almost 
knocked  the  whole  town  on  its  ear. 

Memphis  is  a  city  of  about  half  a  million 
people  and  is  the  major  distribution  center 
in  the  Midsouth.  Kimberly-Cl»rk  is  the  only 
manufacturer  of  tissue  products  there  (al- 
though there  is  some  rugged  competition 
nearby)  and  is  among  the  city's  largest  in- 
dustrial  employers    with    1,230   people. 

The  "Made  in  Memphis'  promotion  was  to 
have  four  major  parts:  A  payroll  check-cash- 
ing spree  in  grocery  stores,  an  exchange  of 
product  displays  with  six  or  eight  other 
Memphis  industries,  an  instore  campaign  to 
sell  K-C  products,  and  making  the  towns- 
people aware  of  the  effort  through  bumper 
stickers,  newspaper,  and  radio. 

Contests  were  employed  to  whet  employee 
Interest.  A  poster  contest  for  children  of 
Klmberly-Clark  employees  drew  150  posters 
and  provided  plenty  of  bulletin  board  ma- 
terial: Some  150  entries  were  submitted  In  a 
Name  the  Project  contest.  Poster  contest 
winners  received  a  case  of  Kleenex  Junior 
tissues  and  colorful  parkas  similar  to  those 
being  offered  as  premiums  with  Kleenex  tis- 
sues. David  Lumley.  an  electrician,  received 
a  case  of  product  for  submitting  "Operation 
Tell  and  Sell."  Mostly,  though,  this  was 
considered  to  be  a  labor  of  love. 

The  snowball  surted  to  roll:  Training  ses- 
sions were  held  to  inform  all  employees  about 
the  program.  Tlie  two  major  newspapers  in 
Memphis  quickly  picked  up  the  story  and 
gave  it  wonderful  use.  Radio  and  television 
Joined  the  parade.  Kimberly-Clark  counter 
displays  blossomed  in  major  supermarkets. 
Memphis  salesmen  were  unable  to  keep  up 
with  the  demand  for  store  displavs  and  extra 
help  was  called  in  from  Nashville.  Mill  em- 
ployees were  taken  from  their  Jobs  when  they 
could  be  spared  to  help  set  up  the  store  pro- 
motions. 

Not  6.  but  15  other  Memphis  industries 
joined  Kimberly-Clark  in  the  effort.  Plant 
product  displays  were  exchanged  with 
Plough.  Inc.,  Plrestore  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 
Kellogg  Co.,  Shulton,  Inc.,  Purex  Corp.! 
Humko  Products,  Armour  Co..  National  Rose 
Co  ,   General  Electric   Co.,   Cleo-Wrap  Corp., 


Mid-South  Milling  Co.,  Morrell  Meats,  Mem- 
phis Light,  Gas  &  Water  Division  Container 
Corp.,   and  Memphis  Public   'Works. 

A  weekly  bulletin  board  sheet  called 
Memphis  Mill  News  kept  employees  up  to 
date  on  what  was  happening.  A  box  wa.s 
set  up  in  the  cafeteria  where  employee.=; 
could  submit  suggestions. 

Advertising  tied  the  "Made  in  Memphis  ' 
idea  with  the  introduction  of  family  nap- 
kins in  the  Memphis  market.  Employee.- 
began  to  regard  every  phase  of  operation  at 
Memphis  as  their  business  from  the  time 
raw  materials  arrived  at  the  plant  untii 
the  finished  product  was  safely  tucked  away 
in  a  shopper  s  cart. 

Here  are  just  a  few  examples  of  what  ha.- 
happened  because  of  the  "Made  in  Memphis' 
program : 

1.  Distribtuion  of  new  Kleenex  family  nap- 
kins has  been  achieved  in  every  important 
Memphis  outlet.  Last  fall,  K-C  salesmen 
were  battling  to  get  the  new  product  onto 
limited  store  shelf  space.  Byron  'Velle,  Mem- 
phis division  consumer  products  sales  man- 
ager, in  a  bulletin  board  letter,  asked  em- 
ployees to  do  something  about  it.  They  did. 
"One  hundred  percent  distribution  in  im- 
portant outlets  was  achieved  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  'Made  in  Memphis'  program,' 
Velie  said.  "Employees  and  their  familie.s 
kept  asking  store  managers  for  family  nap- 
kins." 

2.  Employees  have  become  acutely  con- 
scious of  quality  problems.  They  purchase 
poorly  ^vTapped  or  shopworn  goods  them- 
selves to  get  them  off  the  store  shelves.  More 
important,  they  report  quality  shortcoming.s 
to  the  proper  authorities  and,  because  of 
their  intense  interest,  follow  up  to  see  what'5 
■being  done  about  it. 

3.  Kimberley-Clark  products  are  being 
given  their  share — and  then  some — of  dis- 
play space,  usually  made  even  easier  to  spot 
by  signs  identifying  them  with  the  "Made  in 
Memphis"  theme. 

At  the  crew  training  sessions,  Henson  told 
his  fellow  workers  how  he  felt  about  things. 
"I've  observed  some  shopping  habits.  We 
have  people  in  oiu-  own  mill  who  don't  always 
support  K-C  products.  Your  family  needs  to 
know  what  products  we  make  and  to  con- 
sider that  we  won't  make  customers  oi 
friends  and  neighbors  who  see  competitor ■;- 
products  in  our  homes. 

So  they  told — and  sold.  The  "Made  Ir. 
Memphis"  program  brought  a  proclamation 
from  the  mayor,  a  radio  program  salute  to 
Klmberley-Clark,  continuing  mention  of  the 
program  and  Kimberly-Clark  products  in  the 
newspapers,  stories  in  grocery  magazines  and 
the  magazines  of  other  participating  com- 
panies, a  Memphis  populace  alert  to  the 
brightly  colored  bumper  stickers  promoting 
our  products,  a  check-cashing  program  that 
made  store  owners  aware  of  what  the  Kim- 
berley-Clark payroll  means  to  Memphis  ($8 
million  a  year),  a  month-long  display  o:' 
products  and  information  on  Klmberley- 
Clark  in  two  main  Memphis  libraries. 

It  also  resulted  in  well  over  200  employee.- 
volunteering  two  or  more  hom-s  of  their  own 
time  to  actually  sell  the  products  they  make 
m  about  15  supermarkets  of  a  single  chain 
durmg  a  March  weekend.  They  attended 
again  on  their  own  time,  a  training  session 
to  hear  helpful  hints  on  how  to  best  repre- 
sent the  company  and  point  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  using  its  products. 

Climax  of  the  program,  although  not  di- 
rectly a  part  of  it,  was  a  mill  open  house  ir. 
April.  The  plant  always  has  been  open  for 
tours  since  K-C  moved  into  the  converted 
bomber  parts  plant  in  1946,  5  years  after  be- 
coming a  Memphis  citizen,  but  no  forma! 
open  house  had  ever  been  held.  One  wa.- 
planned  for  next  year  as  part  of  a  25th  anni- 
versary observance,  but  the  date  was  moved 
up  to  take  advantage  of  the  tremendous  en- 
thusiasm and  interest  generated  by  the 
"Made  in  Memphis  "  campaign. 


June  2,  1965 
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The  employees'  "Made  In  Memphis"  com- 
mltte  acknowledged  from  the  start  that 
even  doubling  Memphis  sales  would  make 
only  a  small  impression  in  the  total  overall 
production  of  the  Memphis  mill.  It  also 
recognizes  that  a  "Made  in  Memphis"  pro- 
gram isn't  worth  much  in  Fort  Worth  or 
Tallahassee. 

But  committee  members  were  convinced 
it,  was  good  for  Memphis,  good  for  the  Mem- 
phis Kimberly-Clark  mill,  and  good  for 
themselves.  One  walk  through  that  sprawl- 
ing plant  'With  more  than  28  acres  'under 
roof  Is  enough  to  catch  the  atmosphere  of 
pride,  cooperation,  and  enthusiasm  that  will 
convince  any  skeptic  how  right  they  are. 

Robert  Johnson,  columnist  for  t^e  Mem- 
plils  Press-Scimitar,  asked  Les  Henson  why 
he  got  so  involved  In  the  "Made  in  Memphis" 
program.    Les  told  him: 

"In  1946,  we  had  156  people  working  29,000 
man-hours.  Now  we  have  over  1,200  working 
over  200.000  man-hours.  Think  what  that 
means  to  the  city.  And  I  want  this  city  to 
have  more  Jobs  so  my  children  will  have  a 
place  to  work." 

"It's  as  simple  as  that,"  Johnson  com- 
mented. "They  should  take  him  on  the  next 
industry  htinting  expedition." 


Foundation  for  the  New  South 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr,  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  30  years  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  an  outstanding  newspaper  of  the 
Nation,  sponsored  for  the  Midsouth  a 
plant-to-prosper  contest.  It  was  very 
successful,  but  since  our  section  has  made 
buch  a  rapid  transition  in  modem 
methods  of  agriculture,  they  have  decided 
to  end  the  plant-to-prosper  program  and 
to  sponsor  industrial  development  of  our 
great  area. 

There  appeared  an  editorial  in  the 
Commercial  Appeal  on  Sunday,  May  30, 
that  is  so  outstanding  that  I  wish  to  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

The  editorial  follows : 
iProm    the    Memphis    (Tenn.)     Commercial 
Apypeal,  May  30,  1965] 
Foundation  for  the   New   South 

Thirty-five  years  from  now,  we  are  told 
by  scientists,  the  water  needs  of  the  western 
half  of  the  Nation,  excluding  the  Pacific 
coast,  will  exceed  the  maximimi  flow  of  rivers, 
streams,  and  lakes. 

California  Is  seriously  contemplating  tap- 
ping streams  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  to 
supply  its  barest  needs. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  at  the  lowest  levels  in 
history,  forcing  ships  to  sail  with  part  cargoes 
because  of  shallow  water  at  docks.  In  Min- 
neapolis, ground  water  supplies  have  run 
so  low  that  the  city's  lakes  have  been  in 
danger  of  disappearing. 

New  York  City  again  has  water  rationing 
this  spring.  Reservoirs  were  running  dry 
t.here  last  summer. 

But  in  the  lower  Mississippi  River  Valley, 
w.iter  is  abundant. 

Fed  by  the  Missouri  River,  the  Ohio  and 
its  TVA  and  Cumberland  River  complexes — 
;iU  with  storage  reservoirs  of  vast  capacity — 
the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  is  in  an  en- 
viable jXKition.  In  addition,  this  region  is 
blessed  with  the  highest  average  rainfall  of 
any  major  region  In  the  Nation,  assuring  re- 
plenishment   of    ground    water    supplies    of 


great  purity  and  water  for  growing  crops  and 
grasslands. 

What  does  this  mean? 

It  means  that  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley 
Is  the  one  area  of  the  Nation  which  In  the 
future  can  assure  Industry  the  water  it 
needs.  It  means  that  the  Midsouth  is  the 
one  region  to  which  industry  must  look  for 
future  locations  to  ease  the  strain  on  the 
ah-eady  overbiuxlened  Bast,  North,  and  West. 

Wliat  Is  being  done  about  capitalizing  on 
this  imzaatche«l  resource? 

All  the  three  major  States  of  the  region 
have  been  active  in  seeking  new  Industries 
and  have  been  successful  in  attracting  them. 
This  has  not  all  been  "smokestack  chas- 
ing"— the  term  some  cynics  use  to  refer  to 
the  ix)Ucy  of  getting  companies  to  close  old 
plants  in  other  areas  and  relocate  in  the 
new  area.  Much  of  the  new  indxistry  in 
this  area  has  been  established  here  when 
companies  outside  the  area  have  sought  ad- 
ditional capacity. 

The  Delta  Council,  which  serves  the  18 
counties  of  northwest  Mississippi,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  has  been  done.  In  the  8  years 
Its  Industrial  and  community  development 
board  has  been  at  work,  the  number  of  man- 
ufacturing plants  in  that  area  alone  has 
grown  from  a  pitiful  36  to  116.  Industrial 
employment  has  grown  from  6,000  to  about 
25,000  and  payrolls  from  less  than  $15  mil- 
lion a  year  to  more  than  $42  million  last 
year. 

Progress  in  industrialization  seems  to  be 
coming  easier  In  the  delta  now.  Five  new 
industries  located  there  last  year  alone  and 
16  existing  industries  made  substantial  ex- 
pansion. Indications  are  growth  will  be 
even  greater  tliis  year. 

Arkansas  and  Tennessee  have  made  similar 
progress. 

Such  advancement  does  not  come  about 
by  itself  despite  the  existence  in  this  region 
of  water,  transportation,  and  a  good  supply 
of  labor. 

The  Delta  Council,  for  example,  has  em- 
ployed consultants  to  write  detailed  reports 
on  what  flood  control  has  done  to  make  in- 
dustrial location  in  this  area  safe.  It  has 
surveyed  industrial  sites  along  the  navigable 
waterways  of  the  region  and  compiled  a  re- 
port on  these.  It  has  prepared  booklets  tell- 
ing prospective  industries  of  20  ways  in  which 
the  council  can  help  in  finding  locations. 
And  it  has  sent  representatives  around  the 
country  to  offer  this  help  to  Industries  seek- 
ing new  locations. 

The  other  States  have  carried  on  similar 
work. 

All  this  has  resulted  In  what  MaJ.  Gen. 
Ellsworth  I.  Davis,  who  heeds  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  division  of  the  U.S.  Engineers, 
has  referred  to  as  "a  phenomenal  develop- 
ment" in  the  valley. 

He  said  last  March  that  the  rate  of  growth 
in  this  valley  "has  far  exceeded  the  national 
average.  Between  1940  and  1960,  the  value 
of  the  gross  national  prod'uct  increased  about 
fivefold  •  •  •  value  added  by  manufacture  in 
the  alluvial  vaUey  increased  sevenfold  •  •  • 
Personal  incomes  have  increased   12  times." 

Obviously,  this  Lb  not  the  poverty-stricken 
region  it  once  was  and  that  far  too  many 
people  across  the  Nation  still  think  it  Is. 

But  the  Midsouth — the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley — started  from  a  low  base.  The  Civil 
War  and  the  decline  of  agriculture,  which 
for  so  many  years  was  the  entire  economic 
foundation  of  the  area,  left  the  region  almost 
destitute.  But  it  has  built  back  by  main 
force. 

What  needs  to  be  done  now  that  the  re- 
gion has  come  to  full  realization  of  its  op- 
portunities and  potentials? 

Obviously,  the  first  task  is  to  speed  up  the 
movement  which  already  has  begrun.  In- 
dustries which  are  beginning  to  encounter 
difficulties  in  other  regions  must  be  made 
fully  aware  of  the  potentials  of  the  Mid- 
south. 

'Wherever  possible  there  should  be  an 
effort  to  develop  here  a  coordination  of  in- 


dustries, the  introduction  of  plants  whose 
products  Invite  the  coming  of  other  indus- 
tries wliich  can  use  those  products  in  fur- 
ther ixxx;essing.  In  this  the  Midsouth  can 
leam  something  from  the  experience  of  areas 
such  as  California  where  the  conversion  of 
the  aircraft  Indiistries  after  World  War  n 
led  to  production  of  mlssUes  which  In  turn 
attracted  industries  supplying  that  new  out- 
put and  then  led  to  the  development  of  the 
computer  industry  there. 

There  wUl  be  a  great  need  for  individuals 
and  financial  institutions  of  the  Midsouth 
investing  in  homegrown  industries.  The 
Midsouth  welcomes  the  establishment  of 
units  of  northern  and  western  industries 
here,  but  it  must  be  recognized  that  capital 
resources  of  this  region  wUl  develop  fastest 
if  the  existing  capital  of  the  region  is  in- 
vested where  the  greatest  return  will  accrue 
to  this  region  rather  than  fattening  the 
others. 

If  all  this  is  done,  it  will  mean  greater  con- 
centration of  the  population  of  the  region  in 
certain  centers  which  already  are  quite  well 
defined.  It  will  mean,  too,  that  the  move- 
ment toward  larger  and  moire  efficient  farms 
will  be  accelerated  to  give  the  Midsouth 
a  still  greater  forward  thrust. 

All  of  this,  however,  must  be  buttressed  by 
a  strong  educational  system. 

The  industrial  growth  which  developed 
in  the  Northeast,  the  Midwest  and  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  came  about  in  large  part  because 
those  regions  had  such  an  educational  foun- 
dation and  made  it  grow. 

Industries  today  are  swiftly  moving  and 
intricate  operations.  Most  require  highly 
skilled  wcM-kers  and  technically  trained  per- 
sonnel both  in  production  and  in  manage- 
ment. Men  who  enter  these  Industries  on 
leaving  college  soon  are  lost  in  their  busi- 
nesses or  professions  if  they  do  not  have 
readily  available  to  th«n  Institutions  where 
they  can  keep  abreast  of  new  developments. 

This  requires  a  complex  of  Institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Such  institutions  are  ex- 
pensive to  establish  and  expensive  to  main- 
tain. If  the  Midsouth  cannot  now  afford 
to  develop  them  in  each  of  the  States,  per- 
haps a  greater  coordination  of  these  institu 
tions  is  called  for  to  assure  the  highest  pos- 
sible development  in  some  field  at  each  of 
them. 

Finally,  there  must  be  available  In  this 
region  sufficient  culture  to  attract  and  hold 
the  highly  educated  and  trained  people  that 
this  new  economy  requires.  Living  can  be 
easy,  but  life  must  be  attractive. 

All  these  are  thoughts  which  went  into  the 
decision  by  the  Commercial  Appeal  this 
month  to  end  the  plant-to-prosper  program 
this  ne'wspaper  has  sponsored  for  the  last 
30  years  during  which  this  transition  from  a 
weak  agriculttire  to  a  growing  industrializa- 
tion has  been  developing. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  will  continue  to 
give  the  new  agriculture  of  the  Midsouth 
all  the  support  possible,  but  it  recognizes 
that  change  has  come  and  must  be  fostered. 
Let  us  hop>e  that  enough  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Midsouth  recognize  the  opportunities 
of  the  region  in  time  to  nurture  the  natural 
advantages  the  area  possesses. 

If  they  do,  the  Midsouth  will  indeed  be 
the  foremost  region  of  this  Nation. 


Spayth's  Story  Outstanding  Record  of 
Oldtime  Newsman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    NTW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2.  1965 

Mr.  PATTEN.     Mr.   Speaker,   one  of 
the  truly  great  newspapermen,  editoi-s. 
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and  publishers  of  New  Jersey,  is  George 
W.  Spayth.  of  Dunellen,  N.J. 

His  remarkable  career  has  ranged 
from  editorial  cartoonist  to  publisher  of 
one  of  the  State's  most  widely  read  and 
respected  enterprises — the  Spayth  Week- 
lies— of  Middlesex  County,  N.J. 

Now  over  70,  but  still  vigorous  and 
active,  George  Spayth  has  added  book- 
writing  to  his  long  list  of  achievements. 
His  book,  "It  Was  Pun  the  Hard  Way." 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  best  writ- 
ten, and  inspiring  I  have  ever  read.  I 
recommend  it  to  every  person  who  is  in- 
terested in  good  writing,  adventure,  and 
versatility. 

It  has  received  a  good  response  from 
readers  and  reviewers.  One  of  the  re- 
views by  Bill  Dorr,  editor  of  the  Publish- 
ers' Auxiliary,  summarizes  the  feelings 
of  the  many  people  who  know,  respect, 
and  love  George  W.  Spayth.  An  excerpt 
of  the  review  points  out  that,  "George 
Spayth  is  a  writer  of  great  talent." 
More  important,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  George  Spayth  is  a  man  of  great 
compassion,  fairness,  and  dedication  to 
truth. 

The  review  of  the  book,  "It  Was  Fun 
the  Hard  Way,"  follows: 

Spayth's     Story     Outstanding     Record     of 

Oldtime  Newsman 
(By  BUI  Dorr,  editor,  Publishers"  Auxiliary) 
Few  newspapermen,  including  the  reviewer 
would  ever  believe  that  any  other  news- 
Ijaperman  had  ever  had  more  varied  or  in- 
teresting   experiences    than    himself. 

Reading  "It  Was  Pun  the  Hard  Way" 
(Spayth  Press,  Dunellen,  N.J.,  249  pp.,  $4.75 1 
refutes  any  such  self-centered  nonsense. 
Undoubtedly  George  Spayth  has.  at  least, 
equalled  tlie  most  adventurous  of  vis.  I'd 
dare  say  that  few  newspapermen  would  care 
to  assess  experiences  with  this  weekly  editor, 
daily  cartoonist,  adman,  publisher,  and 
what-not. 

Starting  as  the  projectionist  in  a  nicke- 
lodeon. Spayth  has  lived  what  others  find  in 
old  magazines.  TV  documentaries,  and  nos- 
talgic reminiscence  from  old  folks.  From 
Ashland.  Ky.,  his  beginning,  through  the  in- 
teresting small  towns  and  big  towns,  small 
pap>ers  and  big  papers,  Spayth  may  have 
failed  to  conquer  the  economics  of  news- 
papering,  but  he  never  failed  to  conquer  the 
interests  of  fourth  estate  living. 

Spayth  gave  up  a  high-paying  high- 
traveling  Job  as  a  photographer  to  become  a 
cub  reporter  on  the  Janesville,  Wis..  Reporter, 
beginning  what  may  have  been  an  unhis- 
torical,  yet  unparalleled,  career  in  Journalism. 
Alexandria.  Fort  Wayne.  Galveston,  news- 
paper towns  and  newspaper  names  followed. 
He  was  a  photographer  for  the  Galveston 
News  (now  the  News-Tribune i  who  became 
a  top  ranking  editorial  cartoonist  with  the 
Houston  Chronicle.  He  has  been  an  editorial 
William  Allen  White  and  a  cartoonist  Ding 
Darling  and  a  photographer  to  compare  with 
some  of  the  finest. 

Most  essentl.il  to  his  book,  however.  George 
Spayth  is  a  writer  of  great  Ulent.  His  most 
important  attributes  are  a  remarkable 
memory  and  an  ability  to  reincarnate  the 
past  to  present  Interest.  Minute  details  are 
remembered  with  a  clarity  reminiscent  of 
Mark  Twain  or  Will  Rogers  and  placed  into 
a  continxiity  that  makes  this  book  possibly 
the  most  graphic,  humorous  autobiography 
in  newspaper  history. 

Spayth,  in  an  article  in  the  May  23,  1964, 
Auxiliary,  described  himself  as  "not  a  Chris- 
tian, atheist.  Democrat  or  Republican.  Im 
simply  a  'Spaythlst.'  "  He  Is  presently  pub- 
Usher  of  the  Dunellen  (N.J.)  Call,  the  Pls- 
cataway  Chronicle  and  the  Middlesex  Mirror. 


He  considers  himself  a  mellow  man  at  70- 
plus  years. 

Still  a  columnist  who  gets  Lis  kicks  out  of 
an  editorial  battle  now  and  then.  Spayth 
adheres  to  an  old  style  of  journalism  now  on 
the  wane  ("In  the  old  days  If  you  went  to 
a  school  of  Journalism  you  kept  it  a  secret") . 

Spayth  possesses  however,  a  trait  unham- 
pered by  time  or  style  changes.  A  magnetic 
personality,  a  great  interest  in  (and  memory 
of)  the  past,  ability  to  write  without  re- 
straint of  inhibitions  or  lack  of  energy,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  that  esserice  of  the  blood 
necessary  to  any  book  on  newspapering. 
printer's  ink. 

"It  Was  Fun  the  Hard  Way,"  may  well  have 
been  a  bestseller  if  produced  by  a  national 
name  in  publishing,  and  one  may  wish  this 
had  happened.  However,  Sp>eyth  Press  has 
done  an  excellent  production  job;  Illustra- 
tions are  good  and  tj-poerraphy  is  first  rate. 

But  the  oldtime,  great  time  newspaperman. 
George  Spayth,  is  the  real  flavor  of  this  book 
that  may  long  stand  on  its  alwn  in  journal- 
ism s   bookshelves.  i 


Making  America  More  Beautiful 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  response 
of  the  responsible  press  of  outstate 
Michigan  to  the  concern  President  John- 
son has  shown  about  making  our  cities 
more  attractive  anei  our  countryside 
more  beautiful,  has  been  most  popular. 
As  an  example.  I  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  of  May  10. 
I  am  sure  that  such  editorials  will  in- 
crease our  sen.se  of  urgency  in  imple- 
menting a  program  which  can  bring 
beauty  to  all  our  society.  i 
The  article  follows:  | 

Making  America  More  Beautiful 
Later  this  month  a  conference  headed  by 
Laurance  Rockefeller  will  discuss  In  Wash- 
ington ways  of  putting  President  Johnson's 
national  beautification  program  into  effect. 
The  President  has  proposed  establishing 
more  parks,  beautifying  highways,  shielding 
automobile  graveyards  from  view,  eliminat- 
ing binix>ard3  along  the  highways,  making 
the  Nation's  Capital  more  attractive,  im- 
proving the  appearance  of  our  Waterways  and 
similar  measures. 

Although  Mr.  Johnson  has  emphasized  the 
role  that  the  Federal  Government  can  play 
in  such  projects,  he  also  has  said  that  any 
program  of  this  tyype  to  be  successful  will 
have  to  have  the  active  participation  of  the 
States  and  local  governments.  This  would 
seem  only  reasonable.  But  curiously  enough, 
no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  individual, 
of  the  part  he  can  and  should  play  in  mak- 
ing America  more  beantiful. 

Beauty,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  begin  at 
home,  in  the  front  y;ird.  Better  looking 
yards  will  automatically  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  any  community.  A  national  program 
of  beautincation  ought  to  start  with  the 
home  and  work  through  the  neighborhood  to 
the  city  and  beyond.  If  enough  interest  can 
be  generated  in  the  great  majority  of  citi- 
zens to  beautify  their  own  places,  interest 
in  making  neighborhoods  and  whole  cities 
and  States  more  beautiful  wOl  come  as  a 
m.atter  of  course. 

What  we  are  speaking  about,  of  course,  i.s 
gardening  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word. 


Gardening  already  is  one  of  the  American 
people's  most  popular,  and  rewarding,  pas- 
times. And  It  has  much  to  recommend  i: 
In  addition  to  the  beauty  it  brings,  as  Dr 
Abe  S.  Tuinman,  agricultural  attache  to  the 
Netherlands  Embassy  in  Washington,  re- 
cently observed.  "Gardening."  he  said,  "bal- 
ances the  strain  and  stress  of  the  day-to-day 
life.  Gardening  gives  a  feeling  of  partner- 
ship with  nature,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
creating  something:  and  it  can  be  done  with 
little  financial  means  •  •  ♦  it  is  a  happy 
marriage  where  the  gifts  of  nature  and 
man's  ingenuity  in  perfecting  its  flowers 
yield   ever   more   beautiful   results." 

Helping  to  beautify  America  by  starting  at 
home  is,  therefore,  within  the  reach  of  al- 
most every  family.  And  probably  every  fam- 
ily would  be  better  for  whatever  it  did  along 
these  lines.  For  new  young  families  that 
may  know  little  about  gardening.  It  might  be 
a  good  idea  to  set  up  demonstration  gar- 
dens. The  garden  clubs  could  be  especially 
helpful  In  such  projects.  If  Mr.  Rockefellers 
conference  hopes  really  to  promote  a  na- 
tional beautification  program  let  It  look  to 
grassroots. 
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Four  Freedoms  Award  to  Carole  Kanny 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wed?iesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
four  freedoms  were  enunciated  for  the 
first  time  by  the  late  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  in  an  address  to  Congress 
January  6.  1941.  and  are  today  known 
to  all: 

Freedom  of  speech  and  expression, 
everywhere  in  the  world; 

Freedom  of  every  person  to  worship 
God  in  his  own  way,  everywhere  in  the 
world; 

Freedom  from  want,  everywhere  in 
the  world; 

Freedom  from  fear,  evei-ywhere  in  the 
world. 

The  Four  Freedoms  Foundations,  Inc.. 
a  nonpolitical  membership  corporation 
was  organized  in  1951  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  to  implement  the 
principles  of  the  four  freedoms  through- 
out the  world.  The  activities  of  the 
foundation  include  distribution  of  liter- 
ature through  the  schools,  essay  con- 
tests and  other  similar  projects.  An 
award  is  given  annually  by  the  foimda- 
tion  in  recognition  of  distinguished  scit- 
ice  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Previous  recipients  of  the  award  are: 
Hon.  Alben  W.  Barkley,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt.  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche.  Gen. 
George  C,  Marshall,  fonner  President 
Harry  S.  Truman,  Hon.  Herbert  H 
Lehman,  Hon.  W.  Averell  Harriman 
Ambassador  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Hon 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  George  Meany,  and 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Added  to  this  list  of  distinguished  re- 
cipients for  the  year  1964  is  our  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.  The  1964 
Four  Freedoms  Foundation  award  was 
made  posthumously  on  May  25,  1965. 

Winner  of  first  prize  in  the  students' 
essay  contest  on  the  subject  of  freedom 
was-  ll'j-year-old  Carole  Kanny  of  my 


congressional  district  a  sixth-grade  stu- 
dent at  P.S.  87  in  Manhattan.  In  her 
e.^say  she  included  a  poetic  tribute  to  our 
late  President.  Both  her  prize-winning 
essay  and  her  tribute  to  the  late  Presi- 
dt  nt  are  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
tliis  body  and  I  am  therefore  pleased  to 
ir elude  same  in  the  Record  with  some 
degree  of  pride  in  the  accomplishment  of 
ti.is  young  lady  in  my  district  and  a  sense 
0.'  secmity  that  a  fundamental  belief  In 
freedom  and  democracy  are  inherent  in 
cur  younger  generations: 

The  Fous  Freedoms 
(By  Carole  Kanny,  P.S.  87,  Manhattan) 

What  Is  the  greatest  link  between  liberty 
,.:id  secvxrity?  FX).R.  was  the  builder  of  the 
t;>ructure  of  a  way  of  life  called  the  fotir 
freedoms.  It  was  a  declaration  of  inde- 
prndence  from  prejudice  and  preference. 
E..ch  of  the  four  freedoms  is  a  response  to 
i:aman  needs  and  provides  a  timeless  ethic 
t*^  be  followed  from  generation  to  generation. 
F  D.R.  was  the  pioneer.  In  1941,  for  the  new 
t  clety.  He  charted  the  course  with  a  con- 
c .  pt  of  compassion  and  courage  to  guard  civil 
:iberties  in  our  complex  communities.  He 
trod  new  paths  where  preseverance  and  pro- 
tost  and  public  spirited  purpose  achieved 
goals.  With  mind  and  heart,  he  had  a  feel- 
.r.g  for  his  fellow  man,  for  one  man  is  all 
n.en. 

We  must  carry  on  this  heritage  gxiarantee- 
irg  for  posterity,  their  place  with  a  blue- 
print for  peace  and  prosperity,  for  all  men 
:orever  and  ever.  Ours  is  the  heavy  respon- 
s.bility  not  to  forget  the  good  words  given 
'.'■•  us,  but  to  remember  we  are  links  In  the 
.  :.ain  of  hximan  endeavor.  In  unity,  the 
'  lains  are  forged  of  the  bright  metal  of  free- 
i;-~im.  This  means  that  each  link  must  have 
I  very  freedom  or  the  chain  will  lose  Its  con- 
;^!iuity.  The  world  can  be  a  Utopia  right 
1.0W  If  we  all  will  give  of  ourselves  to  help 
I  ur  fellow  man  achieve  a  higher  standard  of 
'..ving  and  a  bond  of  universal  fellowship, 
ir.ore  important  than  bread  alone. 

Be  forewarned,  friends  and  foes,  democracy 
I'.enotes  denial  of  despotism  and  aflarmatlon 
'■i  all  the  alms  of  amity.  We  are  the  guard- 
;\ns  of  the  four  freedoms  everywhere. 


Pome  TRIBtTTE  TO  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

(By  Carole  Kanny) 

In  the  20th  century 

J.FJC.'s  legacy 

The  credo  of  democracy 

Like  the  decalog  of  Biblical  days 

Taught  people  the  ways 

To  make  theory  a  reality 

For  freedom  means  totality. 

The  goal  of  economic  security 

Must  retain  human  dignity 

Oh  world  we  beseech 

Give  all  people  freedom  of  speech. 

Each  can  pray,  none  can  say 

Mine's  the  only  way 

Hear  oixr  cry.    Remember  why 

Four  Freedoms  strength  and  might. 

Our  covenant  to  J.F.K.'s  eternal   light. 


Clearinghouse  for  Teen  Summer  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
■cave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 


insert  in  the  Record  a  Chicago  Sim- 
Times  article  of  March  21,  1965,  which 
tells  the  story  of  yet  another  example  of 
local  initiative  in  sol'vlng  local  problems. 
Faced  i^ith  an  increasing  number  of  re- 
quests from  college  students  for  summer 
employment  to  help  defray  their  college 
expenses,  the  Jewish  Vocational  Service 
of  Chicago  put  forth  a  special  effort  to 
find  summer  jobs  for  their  local  youth, 
and  points  out  that  any  local  agency 
whose  membership  includes  the  busi- 
nessmen of  the  community  can  do  as  well 
with  proper  planning  and  adequate  effort. 

The  article  follows: 

Clearing HOTTSK  for  Teen  Summer  Jobs 

Somebody  ought  to  get  a  degree  out  of 
this. 

Somebody  will.  Jack  L..  for  instance, 
whose  summer  would  have  been  dismal  last 
year,  and  who  might  not  have  gone  back  to 
college  last  fall  for  his  Junior  year  if  he 
hadn't  gotten  this  good-paying  Job.  He's 
out  for  another  one  this  summer  and  by  a 
year  from  June  should  have  his  collegiate 
bachelor  of  science  diploma  landed. 

Or  Melissa  S.,  who  wrote  the  Jewish  'Voca- 
tional Service  a  thank-you  note  for  helping 
her. 

"It's  very  difficult  to  get  a  good  Job  for  the 
summer  only,"  she  said.  "I  needed  to  earn  as 
much  money  as  possible  to  help  me  through 
this  year  of  college.  The  JVS  people  not 
only  provided  me  with  emploj-ment  and  a 
salary,  but  didn't  make  me  feel  as  If  I  were 
committing  a  crime  by  wanting  to  continue 
my  formal  education." 

An  average  of  1.200  to  1.500  requests  from 
needy  students  hit  Jewish  Vocational  Service 
annually  for  vacation  Jobs.  Until  last  sum- 
mer only  about  100  of  these  could  be  filled. 

Then  Seymour  Nordenberg,  president  of 
JVS  and  also  president  of  a  business,  called 
the  board  members  and  professional  staiT  of 
the  service  together  and  suggested  that  they 
get  busy — that  every  board  member  take  the 
responsibility  of  finding  work  for  at  least  two 
student  applicants  whose  continuance  in 
college  depended  on  earning  money  during 
the  Slammer. 

Board  members  looked  Into  their  own 
companies  first,  then  to  those  of  friends  and 
associates.  They  came  up  with  60  new 
placements  and  a  total  of  335  Jobs. 

Any  agency  which  has  a  board  of  business- 
men can  do  proportionately  well,  with  plan- 
ning and  effort.  JVS  maintains. 

"Summer  employment  is  vital  to  about  25 
percent  of  all  college  students,"  says  Vernon 
Pox,  head  of  the  Work  Scholarship  Commit- 
tee of  JVS.  ••This  goes  even  for  those  from 
middle-Income  families." 

Hiring  college  students  for  temporary  work 
is  not  solely  an  act  of  good  will.  It  Is  fre- 
quently also  good  business. 

"The  young  man  we  hired  through  your 
service  did  a  very  good  Job  and  we  are  pres- 
ently planning  with  him  regardtog  part-time 
work  dtiring  his  school  term,"  writes  a  metal 
specialist  firm.  "If  you  have  any  men  next 
spring  who  have  some  college  drafting  and 
engineering  background,  please  keep  us  In 
mind." 

A  chemical  company  was  even  more  em- 
phatic. "We  checked  the  cost  of  temporary 
help  during  our  last  vacation  period  and 
foimd  we  could  effect  economies  through 
Jewish  Vocational  Service,"  its  personnel 
manager  wrote. 

"The  girl  you  sent  was  greatly  superior  to 
the  temporary  help  we  usually  get  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  Other  businesses  should  study 
their  peak  period  relief  help  costs.  They  can 
obtain  a  better  quality  employee,  save  money 
and  at  the  same  time  do  a  great  amount  of 
good  helping  yotmg  people  get  through 
college." 


Anti-SemHisiii :  A  Catholic  Wttvr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   WEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  from  the  March  1965 
edition  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
bulletin  by  the  managing  editor  of  Com- 
monweal magazine. 

The  article  concerns  a  Catholic  view 
of  anti-Semitism  and  is  adapted  from 
James  O'Gara's  address  before  a  Cath- 
olic-Jewish conference  sponsored  by  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rith 
jointly  with  Mercy  College,  Dobbs  Perry, 
N.Y. 

The  article  follows: 
ANTi-SEMrnsM:     A    Catholic    Virw — What 

Difference    Will    the    Vatican    Council 

Declaration  Make?    Why  Does  It  Matter? 
(By  James  O'Gara) 

Last  fall  in  Rome  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  fathers  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  voted  their  approval  of  a  declaration 
on  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  non- 
Christian  religions.  An  important  part  of 
that  document  was  its  explicit  rejection  of 
any  presentation  of  the  Jews  as  a  delcide 
people.  TTiose  of  us  who  had  supported  and 
worked  for  the  passage  of  that  declaration 
were  overjoyed,  both  at  the  victory  Itself 
and  at  its  size — out  of  2,000  votes  less  than 
100  were  "no"  votes.  We  considered  the 
passage  of  this  declaration  important.  Yet 
since  I  have  been  home  from  Rome,  various 
people — Chistians  and  Jews  alike — have 
asked  be  what  difference  the  document  really 
makes.  "What,"  they  ask.  "does  Its  approval 
by  so  overwhelming  a  vote  matter?"  I  think 
I  can  best  begin  to  discuss  the  question  in 
terms  of  one  Jewish  boy  on  the  East  Side 
of  New  York.  Mike  Gold. 

Mike  Gold  eventually  became  a  well-known 
figure  in  the  Communist  Party  in  this  coun- 
try. Back  in  1930,  how^ever.  while  he  •was 
still  a  young  man,  he  wrote  a  book  called 
"Jews  Without  Money."  It  was  an  earthy, 
autobiographical  accoimt  which  told  of  Mike 
Gold's  boyhood  on  the  East  Side,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Jewish  ghetto.    In  It  is  this  story : 

"The  boy  had  wandered  away  from  the 
ghetto;  that  was  his  mistake.  Then — 'Bang. 
I  had  been  slugged  over  the  head,'  he  wrote. 
*I  Jumped  in  surprise  to  see  who  hit  me.  I 
was  In  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Eight  Italian 
boys  with  sticks  surrounded  me.  whooping 
like  Indians.  Their  eyes  gleamed,  their  faces 
were  cruel.  The  thing  I  feared  most  had 
happened.  The  leader,  a  big  strong  boy. 
clutched  my  collar,  and  asked  fiercely:  "What 
streeter?"  I  was  confused,  and  made  a  great 
tactical  blunder.  I  told  the  truth.  "Chrystle 
Street."  I  said. 

Hooray,   a  Jew,   a  Jew."   he   screamed. 

his  face  lighting  up  with  a  boy's  Joyous 
cruelty.  He  slugged  me  with  his  stick.  The 
others  yelled  and  Joined  in  the  slugging.  I 
fell  to  the  pavement,  then  fought  to  my  feet 
and  ran.  Down  Mulberry  Street  I  ran.  They 
pursued  me,  thro'wlng  stones,  bricks,  and 
vegetables, 

Christ  killer!"  someone  yelled.    All  the 

boys  took  up  the  ancient  cry.  The  mob 
grew;  there  must  have  been  50  boys  chasing 
me  now.  A  stone  caught  me  In  the  temple, 
and  I  tasted  blood  on  my  lips.  A  brick  cut 
my  right  shin.  My  ribs  were  bruised  by  the 
sticks;  my  shirt  slimy  with  horse  dung  and 
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rotten  vegetables.  I  couldn't  breathe;  my 
lungs  pricked  me  like  needles.  The  grown- 
ups lined  the  curbing  and  watched  the  chase 
without  much  interest.  Some  of  them 
laughed  at  the  juvenile  tragedy.  I  sobbed 
and  ran.    I  grew  weaker. 

"  'At  last  I  came  to  the  Bowery  and  man- 
aged to  cross  into  my  own  Jewish  land.  The 
Italians  were  afraid  to  follow  me  across  the 
Bowery;  some  of  my  gang  might  attack  them 
there.  They  remained  on  their  own  side,  and 
yelled  a  last  exultant  "Christ  killer!"  as  they 
watched  me  trot  safely  home.' " 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  every  American 
Jew  is  a  Mike  Gold  who  first  learned  the 
name  of  Christ  from  the  lips  of  young 
Christian  hoodlums.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  every  American  Jew  has  been  called 
"Christ  killer."  I  am  suggesting  that  enough 
Jews  have  been  called  "Christ  killer"  to 
make  this  a  significant  fact  in  our  relations. 
I  am  not  denying  that  the  juvenile  tragedy 
described  by  Mike  Gold  belonged  in  a  special 
way  to  New  York,  and  to  the  East  Side  of 
New  York  as  a  particular  time  as  well.  I  am 
saying  that  similar  incidents  have  happened 
In  every  city  In  the  United  States,  indeed,  a 
polite,  respectable  version  of  exactly  this 
story  took  place  in  my  own  polite  respectable 
suburb  a  few  months  ago. 

Prof.  Jules  Isaac  said  that  we  Christians 
have  received  from  childhood  on  "a  certain 
instruction  In  contempt."  No  matter  how 
good  otir  parents  or  our  teachers.  I  think 
there  is  a  profoimd  truth  in  this  statement, 
and  I  think  Catholic-Jewish  relationships 
will  never  be  right  until  that  fact  is  faced 
honestly. 

It  is  not  the  Christian  gospel  itself  which 
is  at  fault.  But  if  we  are  to  be  honest  with 
ourselves,  we  must  say  that  Christians,  if  not 
the  Christian  gospel,  have  been  at  fault.  The 
well-known  ecumenical  scholar  Father  Greg- 
ory Baum,  put  it  this  way:  "A  certain  way 
of  preaching  the  gospel,  and  certain  theo- 
logical theories  passed  on  in  these  writings. 
have  been  contributing  factors,  at  least  re- 
mote ones,  to  the  anti-Jewish  feeling  so 
widespread  in  the  Christian  world." 

What  are  these  theological  theories  that 
have  contributed  to  anti-Semitism?  There 
is  the  teaching  that  would  blame  "the  Jews  ' 
exclusively  for  Christ's  death,  ignoring  the 
Christian  teaching  that  all  of  us  individual- 
ly and  together  are  by  our  sins  responsi- 
ble for  Christ's  death.  There  are  those  who 
spread  the  myth  that  the  Jews  were  con- 
demned to  wander  through  the  world  un- 
til the  end  of  time — a  myth  so  strong  that 
many  Christians  feared  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  of  Israel  contradicted  the 
Sacred  Scriptures. 

What  is  Catholic  teaching  in  this  mat- 
ter— teaching  newly  amplified  and  empha- 
sized in  the  Vatican  Council?  The  church 
teaches  that  the  Jewish  people  were  not 
and  are  not  cast  away.  The  church  de- 
plores and  condemns  the  abuse  of  speak- 
ing of  the  Jews  as  a  "delcide  people"  or 
putting  them  outside  the  law.  The  chil- 
dren of  Israel  are  neither  rejected  nor  cursed 
by  God.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  cherished 
by  God,  not  solely  because  of  merits  of 
their  own  but  because  God  is  faithful  and 
His  gifts  irrevocable.  In  Catholic  thought 
the  Jews  will  be  forever  in  a  special  way  ob- 
jects of  His  love. 

These  are  the  facts.  But  why  the  gap  be- 
tween official  belief  and  popular  practice? 
How  did  it  come  about  that  Christian  be- 
havior did  not  match  the  teaching  of  the 
church?  As  Father  Baum  notes,  when  we 
examine  critically  Christian  authors  from 
the  fourth  century  through  the  Middle  Ages 
■  we  find  that  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel 
was  often,  though  not  always,  surrounded 
by  legends  regarding  the  Jews."  Because 
church  and  synagogue  were  often  in  direct 
competition  in  early  centvirles,  too  many 
Christian  writers  and  preachers  tried  to  glor- 
ify the  church  by  degrading  the  synagogue. 
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The  Jews  were  often  depicted  as  a  perfidious, 
stiff-nicked  people.  Often  they  were  pre- 
sented as  an  accursed  people,  condemned 
for  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  and  reaping  their 
just  punishment  in  this  world. 

Let  me  emphasize,  as  the  council  fathers 
did,  that  this  is  abuse,  not  official  Catholic 
teaching.  Most  of  the  Jews  did  not  accept 
Christ  as  the  Messiah,  and  this  divides  us. 
But  to  the  Catholic  the  two  covenants,  the 
old  and  the  new.  are  not  separate  attempts 
by  God  to  reconcile  men  with  himself,  but 
one  single  drama  of  redemption.  The  God 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  God  of  the 
New  are  one. 

The  study  of  Christian  textbooks  in  the 
light  of  our  new  understanding  is  still  under- 
way. Already  we  know,  however,  that  many 
Christian  WTitings  have  inculcated  a  certain 
contempt  for  the  Jewish  people  because  of 
their  religion.  Too  many  Christians  forget 
that  Christ  Himself  was  born  of  a  Jewish 
maiden,  that  He  was  obedient  to  the  law — 
indeed,  in  Christian  teaching  if  Jesus  had  not 
been  the  Son  of  Israel,  the  ancient  promises 
would  not  yet  be  fulfilled  and  we  would  still 
be  unredeemed.  Yet.  as  Patter  Baum  put  it, 
"We  must  confess  that  in  the  imagination  of 
the  Christion  people,  Judas  is  more  Jewish 
than  Jesus.     This  is.  of  course,  absiird." 

Today,  in  America,  in  1965^  I  think  we  can 
thank  God  that  we  have  put  much  of  the  bit- 
terness of  the  past  behind  us.  We  can  thank 
God  that  the  bitter  reUgious  divisions  that 
set  brother  against  brother  in  Europe  are 
not  known  here  in  their  full  strength.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  faoe  the  fact  that 
past  history  taints  our  reltitions,  and  we 
can  resolve  to  work  to  eliminate  this  fact 
from  American  life. 

Those  of  us  who  are  Catholics  must  take 
positive  steps  to  undo  the  harm  of  the  jxist. 
We  must  remember  that  Jesus  was  born  of  a 
Jewish  maiden.  We  must  remember  that 
His  first  disciples,  the  Apostles  and  the 
first  martyrs  were  Jews.  We  must  avoid  be- 
littling biblical  Judaism  as  a  means  of  exalt- 
ing Christianity.  We  must  avoid  presenting 
the  passion  of  Jesus  as  if  an  Jews,  or  Jews 
only,  had  been  responsible  for  the  crucifixion. 
In  all  these  matters  Catholics  could  do  no 
better  than  to  make  their  own  the  spirit  of 
the  Vatican  Council  document  on  the  Jews. 
I  am  a  Christian,  a  Catholic.  These  things 
I  would  say  to  my  fellow  Catholics.  I  can- 
not say  what  Jews  need  to  do.  I  know  that 
the  dialog  between  Christians  and  Jews  has 
barely  begim;  we  need  much  more  of  it.  We 
need  to  give  pluralism  a  chitnce  to  work— 
we  badly  need  to  have  patience  and  under- 
standing with  each  other. 

Are  there  Jews  who  would  regard  me  only 
with  deep  suspicion?  There  are.  Are  there 
Jews  who  stUl  believe  that  when  vou  scratch 
a  Christian— any  Christian— an  anti-Semite 
bleeds?  There  are.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
would  take  to  make  some  Jews  look  at  me 
honestly.  Some  Jews.  I  knoiw.  would  turn 
their  backs  on  me:  some  would  dismiss  me 
as  one  of  the  enemy  without  even  knowing 
me.  How  numerous  such  Jews  are  I  do  not 
know,  but  we  all  know  they  exist.  Just  as 
Christians  tainted  with  anti-Semitism  exist. 
This  problem,  however,  is  something  on 
which  I  can  offer  little  or  no  advice:  in  the 
last  analysis  it  seems  to  me  a  problem  only 
a  Jew  can  wrestle  with. 

I  must  address  myself  to  Christians,  and 
primarily  to  Catholics.  And  as  a  Catholic 
I  must  make  my  own  the  recent  words  of 
Cardinal  Cushing  during  the  discussion  on 
the  Jewish  declaration  in  St.  Peters. 

"We  must  condemn."  Cairiinal  Cushing 
said,  "every  attempt  to  justify  hatred,  to 
justify  iniquities  and  persecution  as  Chris- 
tian actions.  We  have  all  seen  in  our  time 
the  evU  fruit  of  such  attempts.  We  should 
really  think  whether  it  would  not  be  Just  to 
confess  humbly  before  the  world  that  Chris- 
tians have  often  failed  to  live  up  to  Christ  in 
their   relations   with   Jews.     In   this   age    of 


ours,  how  many  Jews  have  suifered  and  died 
because  of  indifference,  because  of  silence 
If  not  many  Christian  voices  were  lifted  i:i 
recent  years  against  this  great  injustice,  Ic: 
oiu-  voices  htunbly  cry  out  now." 

As  a  Catholic  I  musrt  know  that  anti-Sem  - 
itism  is  not  dead,  that  anti-Semitism  exists 
"polite"  anti-Semitism,  "moderate"  anti- 
Semitism,  but  anti-Semitism.  As  a  CathoU  • 
I  must  denounce  this;  I  must  proclaim  tha: 
anti-Semitism  is  a  blot  on  civilization,  anci 
I  must  insist  that  no  one  can  call  himself  ., 
Christian  if  he  does  not  do  all  in  his  power 
to  blot  it  out,  if  he  does  not  love  with  hi; 
whole  heart  the  people  who  gave  us  our  Lord. 

All  this  I  would  say  as  a  Catholic,  and  I 
am  proud  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  have  taken  the  first  major 
step  toward  affirming  this,  in  a  voice  im- 
measurably louder  and  clearer  than  mine 
And  then  I  would  turn  to  Jew  and  Catholic 
alike,  for  do  we  not  both  worship  the  God  oi 
Abraham  and  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob?  And  I 
would  remind  Christian  and  Jew  alike  o: 
their  solemn  religious  obligation,  citing  fo; 
the  Jew,  Leviticus,  and  for  the  Christian 
Matthew,  but  reminding  them  that  in  eac!-. 
case  the  message  is  the  same:  "Thou  Shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  And  when 
I  had  said  that  to  the  Jew  and  that  to  the 
Christian,  I  would  stop,  for  when  that  ha? 
been  said,  what  remains?  What  else  need- 
to  be  said?  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself." 


Tunisia  Celebrates  Independence 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  call  our 
colleagues'  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
yesterday,  June  1,  the  Republic  of 
Tunisia  celebrated  its  sixth  independence 
day. 

Less  than  10  years  ago  Tunisia  was  a 
French  protectorate.  Today  she  not  only 
proudly,  and  rightly  so,  possesses  her 
independence,  but  she  is  making  vigorou.^ 
efforts  both  to  develop  her  economy  anci 
to  bring  new  stability  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

Unfortunately,  all  too  few  Americans 
know  very  much  about  Tunisia,  whose 
written  history  dates  back  to  the  12tl^ 
century  B.C.  Accordingly,  I  am  includ- 
ing, at  the  close  of  my  remarks.  som( 
background  notes  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  col- 
leagues will  join  with  me  in  extendin- 
best  independence  day  wishes  to  tht 
courageous  people  of  Tunisia.  I  know 
we  all  wish  President  Bourpuiba  and  thr 
membeis  of  his  government  every  succes.'; 
in  their  efforts  to  bring  greater  peace  and 
prosperity  to  this  great  country  and  td 
their  neighbors: 

Backgrovnd  Notes   on  Tunisia 

Capital:  Tunis. 

Population:  3.900.000. 

Tunisia  regained  its  independence  ot. 
March  20,  1956,  with  the  signing  of  a  pro- 
tocol between  Tunisia  and  France  by  which 
the  latter  recognized  the  sovereignty  and 
Independence  of  Tunisia  and  thereby  ended 
the  French  protectorate  that  had  been  estab- 
lished   in    1881.     On   July   25,    1957.   the   Tu- 
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nlsian  Constituent  Assembly  voted  to  abolish 
the  monarchy  and  to  establish  the  Tunisian 
Etpublic. 

The  assembly  named  as  President,  Habib 
Boargulba,  who  had  led  the  country's  strug- 
gle for  independence.  The  same  assembly 
drafted  a  constitution  which  was  promul- 
gated on  June  1,  1959.  This  Constitution 
provides  for  a  presidential  system  and  is 
similar  in  a  number  of  other  respects  to  that 
01  the  trmted  States.  On  November  8,  1959, 
Tunisia  held  Its  first  elections  under  the 
nesv  Constitution.  President  Bourguiba  was 
ui^opposed  and  assembly  candidates,  backed 
by  Boiirguiba's  Neo-Destour  Party  and  af- 
filiated labor  and  professional  groups,  had 
ojily  token  opposition. 

THE  1.AND 

Situated  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa 
Ixtween  Algeria  on  the  west  and  Libya  on 
the  east,  Tunisia  has  a  coastline  on  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea  extending  for  nearly  1,000 
miles.  Its  area  is  48,332  square  miles  or 
about  the  size  of  Louisiana. 

The  country  is  subdivided  by  climate  Into 
.1  northern  area,  which  is  wooded,  fertile,  and 
tl.o  source  of  most  of  Tunisia's  agricultural 
p:  xiuctlon;  the  central  area,  comprising  the 
C'  istal  plains  noted  for  livestock  grazing 
fiKd  olive  groves;  and  the  southern  region. 
which  borders  the  Sahara  Desert  and  lacks 
.«;u;Ticient  rainfall  to  support  more  than  graz- 
ir.e  herds  and  seminomadic  peoples.  A  rainy 
se.ison  extends  from  DecemiDer  to  March  fol- 
lo-.ved  by  an  almost  rainfree  siunmer  season 
from  June  to  September. 

THE   PEOPLE 

The  population  of  Tunisia  was  3.783.169 
according  to  the  results  of  an  official  Tunlsl- 
ar.  Government  census  of  February  1956. 
.^'out  half  the  population  is  below  the  age 
of  21;  there  is  an  annual  Increase  of  about 
8("  OOO.  Over  95  percent  of  the  population  Is 
Moslem. 

i  he  European  population  has  dropped  since 
iiulependence  and  constitutes  about  4  per- 
cent of  the  total  population.  Largest  Euro- 
pean communities  are  the  French  (30,000) 
:i:-cl  the  Italian  (30,000).  There  Is  also  a 
Maltese  community  of  several  thousand.  Is- 
lam is  the  official  religion.  The  official  lan- 
piuige  \b  Arabic,  but  French  Is  widely  used 
i.id  continues  to  be  taught  In  Tunisian 
t  hools. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  President  of  Tunisia  appoints  tlie  min- 
i-'ers,  who  are  responsible  only  to  him.  He 
:■  responsible  for  determining  national  pol- 
ler, and  his  bills  have  priority  before  the 
t.:;gle-chamber  assembly.  He  may  legislate 
I:  decree  when  the  assembly  Is  not  in  ses- 
■lon.  The  President  is  elected  for  5  years,  re- 
Ji  wable  for  two  additional  5 -year  terms. 

The  Assembly,  which  is  also  elected  for  5 
V'  ;irs,  meets  twice  a  year.  During  its  recess 
r.  Interests  are  assured  by  standing  com- 
:^.ttee6.  The  Assembly's  principal  legisla- 
".■  e  task  \s  to  approve  the  budget. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  an  inde- 
1  ndent  Judiciary  and  a  Council  of  State 
i.  ving  functions  similar  to  those  of  the 
C  urt  of  Claims  and  the  General  Accounting 
CSce.  Tunisian  legal  codes  and  court  or- 
ir  nization  and  procedures  are  based  to  a  con- 
!    Ifrable  degree  on  those  of  France. 

HISTORY 

Tunisia's  written  history  dates  from  the 
:  ;-'ival  in  tl:ie  12th  century  B.C.  of  Phoenician 
tr.iders  who  established  permanent  settle- 
ments, the  most  famous  of  which  was  the 
City  of  Carthage.  After  being  occupied  by 
t'  e  Romans,  Tunisia  was  conquered  in  the 
■'■  enth  centurj-  AD.  by  the  Arabs  and  be- 
(  :iie  a  major  center  of  Western  Islamic  cul- 
t  re  and  political  power.  The  Turks  in- 
1  led  Tunisia  in  1574.  A  French  protector- 
■  was  established  over  Tunisia  In  1883. 
T  e  outward  forms  of  the  Tunisian  mon- 
•     hy- which   had  been  established  In  1705 
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continued  in  force,  but  all  the  power  was  in 
French  hands. 

Following  World  War  I  the  Destour  (Con- 
stitution) Party  asked  xmsuccessfully  for 
moderate  reforms,  including  a  legislative  as- 
sembly. But  the  founding  in  1934  of  the 
Neo-Destour  (New  Constitution)  Party  of 
which  Habib  Bourguiba  soon  became  Presi- 
dent, marks  the  real  beginning  of  Tunisia's 
drive  for  independence. 

In  March  1952,  following  the  breakdown  of 
negotiations  with  France,  Tunisian  guerrilla 
fighters  (fallagha)  took  to  the  hills,  and  in 
1954  France  fotmd  herself  using  about  70,000 
troops  in  an  effort  to  restore  order  and  se- 
curity. In  July  1954  France  pronrused  the 
Tunisians  full  internal  autonomy.  In  De- 
cember the  fallagha  were  persuaded  to  ac- 
cept a  French  amnesty,  turning  in  some  of 
their  arms. 

After  9  months  of  negotiation  the  Franco- 
Tunisian  conventions  on  internal  autonomy 
were  signed  on  June  3,  1955,  but  from  the 
moment  the  conventions  were  put  into  effect 
it  became  apparent  that  the  Tunisians  would 
demand  their  early  revision  and  review. 
Events  in  Morocco.  Algeria,  and  throughout 
the  Afro-Asian  world  hastened  this  process, 
and  Bourguiba  began  to  press  Prance  for  in- 
dependence. On  March  20.  1956.  a  protocol 
was  drawn  up  in  which  France  recognized 
Tunisian  independence. 

The  March  20  protocol  also  specified  that 
Tunisia  and  Prance  would  negotiate  new  "in- 
terdependence" relations,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  foreign  affairs  and  defense.  Con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  on  some 
important  issues  in  Franco- Tunisian  rela- 
tions, but  intense  feelings  over  Algeria  and 
Bizerte  have  slowed  progress  toward  definitive 
arrangements  on  other  matters. 

France  and  Tunisia  reached  an  agreement 
in  June  1958  which  provided  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  French  forces,  except  for  those  at 
Bizerte.  and  for  further  negotiation  of  pro- 
visional arrangements  concernmg  the  status 
of  Bizerte.  Negotiations  over  the  ensuing 
years  failed  to  produce  agreement.  In  July 
1961,  bloody  clashes  between  French  and 
Tunisian  forces  took  place  In  the  town  and 
environs  of  Bizerte.  A  period  of  extreme 
tenseness  In  Tunisian-French  relations  fol- 
lowed. Direct  contacts  were  maintained, 
however,  and  diplomatic  relations  were  re- 
sumed In  September  1962.  Relations  have 
since  improved  steadily.  In  1963  French 
economic  aid  to  Tunisia  was  resumed,  and 
in  October  of  that  year  the  last  of  French 
military  forces  left  Bizerte. 

rOKEIGN    RELATIONS 

Tunisia  believes  that  it  cannot  formally 
aline  itself  with  the  West  but  should  main- 
tain such  relations  with  both  West  and  East 
as  best  serve  Tunisian  Interests.  Most  Tuni- 
sians consider,  however,  that  particular  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  Tunisia's  rela- 
tions with  the  West  and  with  Tunisia's 
African  neighbors.  In  addition  to  being  a 
member  of  the  UrUted  Nations  and  many 
of  its  specialized  agencies,  TunLsia  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Arab  League  and  the  Orga- 
nization of  African  Unity. 

BCONOMT 

Agriculture,  although  handicapped  by  in- 
adequate water  supplies  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  is  the  backbone  of  the  Tunisian 
economy.'  The  principal  crops  are  wheat, 
olives,  citrus  fruit,  grapes,  truck  crops,  and 
esparto  grass.  Agricultural  exports  include 
grains,  olive  oil,  wine,  esparto  grass,  and 
citrus  fruit. 

Although  no  extensive  mineral  deposits 
have  been  found  in  Tunisia,  there  are  com- 
mercially exploited  deposits  of  phosphates, 
iron  ore.  lead,  and  zinc  that  are  the  source 
of  substantial  foreign  exchange  earnings. 
Extensive  exploratory  searches  for  oil  have 
been  undertaken  since  the  recent  oU  dis- 
coveries in  neighboring  Algeria  and  Libya. 

Tunisian  foreign  trade  U  largely  oriented 


toward  the  franc  zone,  which  since  1958  has 
taken  about  60  percent  of  Tunisian  exports 
and  supplied  about  60  percent  of  Imports. 
The  United  States  generally  supplies  less 
than  5  percent  of  Tunisia's  Imports  and  takes 
about  3  percent  of  her  exports,  though  as  a 
result  of  the  U.S.  aid  program  the  proportion 
of  imports  supplied  by  the  United  States  has 
increased  somewhat  in  recent  years.  Tunisia 
traditionally  has  a  substantial  deficit  in  her 
trade  balance. 

Tunisia  refused  to  follow  Prance  in  the 
devaluation  of  December  1958  and  now  has 
its  own  currency,  the  dinar.  The  Tunisian 
and  French  currencies  exchange  on  the  basis 
of  1  Tunisian  dinar  for  11.75  new  French 
francs.     One  dinar  equals  92.38. 

Tunisia  faces  dlfBcult  economic  conditions 
and  widespread  unemployment.  However, 
these  problems  are  chronic  rather  than  acute, 
and  the  last  elections  In  November  1959  gave 
a  resounding  vote  of  confidence  to  Bour* 
guiba  and  the  Neo-Destour.  Since  the  elec- 
tions President  Botirgulba  has  placed  special 
emphasis  on  programs  designed  to  provide 
Jobs  and  develop  Tunisia's  economy. 

TT.S.    ASSISTAKCK 

The  United  States  provides  economic  and 
technical  assistance  to  Tunisia  under  the 
mutual  security  program,  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  signed  on  March  26.  1967.  Such 
assistance  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1963 
amounted  to  approximately  $200  million. 

The  United  States  has  also  been  furnlshmg 
assistance  in  the  form  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  under  title  n  of  Public 
Law  480.  Such  assistance  was  first  ex- 
tended under  an  agreement  signed  in  Sep- 
tember 1956  providing  wheat  for  famine  re- 
lief. Since  then  other  programs  have  been 
undertaken  to  provide  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  a  child-feeding  program,  for 
the  relief  of  civilian  refugees  from  Algeria, 
and  as  a  basic  part  of  the  Tunisian  battle 
against  underdevelopment  through  the  use 
of  the  unemployed.  Under  these  various 
programs  the  United  States  has  contributed 
over  $100  million  worth  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  since  1959.  The  United 
States  provided  a  $180  million  long-term 
commitment  to  the  1*unislan  3-year  plan 
( 1962-64 ) .  A  4-year  plan  ( 1965-68 )  has  been 
prepared  and  is  now  ready  for  implementa- 
tion. The  United  States  has  reafllrmed  Its 
willingness  to  continue  its  association  In 
Tunisian  development  efforts  and  to  provide 
major  support  on  a  continuing  and  sus- 
tained basis  within  the  context  of  the  4-year 
plan. 

New  Tunisian  Government:  In  October 
1964  the  Neo-Destour  Party  was  renamed  the 
Destourian  Socialist  Party.  Presidential  and 
parliamentary  elections  occurred  on  Novem- 
ber 8.  1964.  President  Habib  Bourguiba  was 
reelected  for  a  second  5-year  term.  The  new 
Cabinet  was  announced  on  November  11 
1964. 

Principal  Govenunent  officials : 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Tunisia: 
Habib  Bourguiba.' 

Personal  representative  of  the  President: 
Mongi  Slim  (former  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Aflalrs). 

Secretary  of  State  for  Justice:  Hedi  Khe- 
facha.' 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs: 
Habib  Bourguiba,  Jr. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Interior:  Taleb 
Mehlri.> 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Plan  and  Na- 
tional Economy:   Ahmed  Ben  Salah.' 

Secretary  of  State  for  National  Education  • 
Mahmoud  Messadl.^ 

Secretary  of  State  for  Cultxiral  Affah-s: 
Chedly  Kllbl. 

Secret.ary  of  State  for  Youth.  Sports,  and 
Social  Affairs:  Mondher  Benammar. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Works  and 
Housing:  Ahmed  Noureddlne.> 

Footnote  at  end  of  speech. 
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Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Health:  Fethi 
Zouhlr. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Information  and 
Guidance:  Abdelmajld  Chaker. 

Director  General  for  Postal  Service,  Tele- 
graph, and  Telephone:  Abdallah  Farhat. 

Director  for  Radio  and  Television:  Mo- 
hamed  Mzali. 

Director  of  President's  OfRce:  Taieb 
Sahbani. 

Habib  Bourguiba:  President  of  the  Tu- 
nisian Republic.  Mr.  Bourguiba  was  born 
on  August  3,  1903,  and  is  credited,  more  than 
any  other  individual,  with  being  the  author 
of  Tunisian  independence.  Tunisians  have 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Bourguiba  the  title  of 
"Supreme  Combatant,"  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  eloquent  description  of  his  special  posi- 
tion in  Tunisian  public  life.  He  was  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflfalrs  and 
Defense  in  the  first  Tunisian  Government 
formed  in  April  1956  following  independence 
this  government  remained  in  power  until 
July  25.  1957,  when  the  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed. President  Bourguiba  also  heads 
the  donilnant  political  party  tn  Tiuilsia,  the 
Destourian  Socialist  Party.  Mr.  Bourguiba 
visited  the  United  States  most  recently  in 
May  1961. 

Bahl  Ladgham:  A  native  of  Tunis  and 
Vice  Prime  Minister  of  Tunisia  until  July 
25.  1957,  Mr.  Ladgham  was  named  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Presidency  for  Coordination 
and  Secretary  of  State  for  National  Defense 
in  the  Cabinet.  He  is  a  vigorous  nationalist 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Destourian 
Socialist  Party. 

Habib  Bourguiba,  Jr.:  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  Bourguiba,  Jr.,  is 
the  son  of  the  President  of  Tunisia.  He  was 
appointed  Foreign  MiniFter  in  November 
1964.  Born  in  AprU  1927.  Mr.  Botirguiba 
was  educated  In  Tunis  and  Paris.  He  has 
served  as  Tunisian  Ambassador  to  Italy 
(1957-58),  France  (1958-61),  and  the  United 
States  ( 1961-63) .  Before  nomination  to  the 
position  of  Foreign  Minister,  he  served  as 
Secretary  General  to  the  Presidency. 

"*f»rinclpal  U.S.  officials:  Ambassador  Fran- 
cis H.  RusseU;  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission,  Leo 
G.  Cyr;  Director,  U.S.  AID  mission,  Daly  C. 
Lavergne;  public  affairs  officer,  William 
Astill. 


'  No  change  from  same  position  in  previous 
Cabinet. 


John    Shissler   Retires   From   Lakewood 
Ohio,  Post 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOIJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
43  years  my  good  friend,  John  Shissler, 
is  retiring  as  president  and  editor  of  the 
Lakewood  Post,  serving  the  residents  of 
the  Lakewood,  Ohio,  area  in  the  23d  Dis- 
trict which  I  represent. 

The  Post  will  continue  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  community  under  the  very 
capable  supervision  of  John's  longtime 
copublisher,  David  R.  Hawley,  and  Harry 
Volk  and  Milton  L.  Friendlander,  owners 
and  publishers  of  the  Heights  Sun  News- 
pa  peis.  who  have  purchased  his  stock 
interest  in  the  newspaper. 

John  Shissler  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  with  the  Cleveland 
Plaiti  Dealer  while  attending  Western 


Reserve  University.  He  was  graduated 
in  1921  and  a  year  later  took  over  editor- 
ship of  the  Post,  launching  a  career  in 
joumalisna  which  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  impressive  growth 
of  the  city  of  Lakewood. 

John  is  a  quiet,  unassuming  man  who 
probably  would  deprecate  the  praise  his 
friends  in  greater  Cleveland  are  voicing 
as  they  review  the  many  years  he  has 
dedicated  to  the  interests  of  the  west 
side. 

It  is  good  to  know  he  plans  to  spend 
much  of  his  time  traveling,  adding  to 
the  store  of  Travel  Vignettes  which 
he  wrote  for  the  Post  over  the  years.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  he  plans  to 
publish  them  in  book  form. 

John  Shissler's  many  loyal  readers  will 
miss  him.  I  personally  i-egret  the  loss 
of  his  wise  and  valuable  counsel  and  the 
thoughtful  editorials  he  wrote  which 
kept  a  finger  on  the  pulse  of  his  com- 
munity. John  has  been  a  wonderful 
friend  to  me  over  the  years.  He  has  my 
affectionate  regard  and  good  wishes  for 
the  future. 

I  wish  too  to  express  my  confidence  in 
his  successors.  As  John  said  of  them 
in  his  farewell  statement  in  the  Post, 
Harry  Volk  and  Milt  Friedlander  are 
newspapermen  "uniquely  fitted  by  dem- 
onstrated competence,  successful  experi- 
ence and  earned  respect  to  aid  in  carry- 
ing forward  the  traditioriB  which  have 
so  long  characterized"  the  paper. 


Plenty  of  Water,  Few  Good  Places  To 
Swim 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28, 1965 

Mr.    McCarthy.     Mr.    Speaker,    as 
the  swimming  season  gets  underway  in 
my  district  which  borders  Lake  Erie,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  a  dilemma  which 
faces  State   and  local   health   officials. 
Marshall  Brown,  stafif  writer  for  the  Buf- 
falo Courier  Express,  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent article  outlining  the  problem  of 
keeping  beaches  free  from  water  pollu- 
tion during  the  summer  months.     The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Erie  County 
really  does  not  have  a  "safe"  beach  and 
it  looks  like  the  problem  will  be  worse  in 
years  to  come.     Since  coming  to  Con- 
gress in  January,  my  main  efforts  have 
been  directed  in  trying  to  seek  new  solu- 
tions for  these  problems  of  water  pollu- 
tion.   I  have  stressed — and  will  continue 
to  stress  that  cleaning  up  Lake  Erie  will 
require  a  massive  effort  at  all  levels  of 
government.     On  June   17,   the  Senate 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Pollution,   headed    by   Senator   Edsiund 
MusKiE,  will  hold  hearings  an  these  prob- 
lems.   I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
is  moving  ahead  on  attacking  water  pol- 
lution problems.     These   hearings   will 
provide  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Ni- 
agara frontier  communities  to  make  the 


case    for    increased   Federal -State-local 
partnership  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Brown's  article  appears  as  fol- 
lows : 

Plenty    op    Water.    Few    Good    Places    To 

Swim — Pollution  Blamed 

(By  Marshall  Brown) 

"Water,  water  everywhere,  but  scarcely  n 
decent  public  place  to  swim." 

That  is  the  lament  of  many  western  New 
Yorkers  who  live  near  two  of  the  largest  lake? 
in  the  world,  but  who  for  reasons  natural  and 
man-made,  must  Journey  to  Canada  to  find 
a  sandy  beach  with  clean  water. 

The  fact  is  that  only  10  miles — 2  percent — 
of  the  402  miles  of  shoreline  of  lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario  In  New  York  State  have  been  devel- 
oped for  public  recreation. 

The  ratio  applies  to  the  shoreline  of  both 
lakes  in  Chautauqua,  Erie,  Niagara,  and  Or- 
leans Counties.  Of  150  miles  of  shoreline, 
about  3  miles  have  been  set  aside  for  public 
recreation.  And  many  of  the  swimming 
areas  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

"Let's  face  it,  the  good  swimming  is  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  lakes,"  Ralph  M. 
Barnes,  Erie  County  planning  commissioner, 
told  the  Courier-Express. 

He  said  prevailing  winds  and  currents 
contribute  to  beach  buildup  on  the  north 
(Canadian)  shores. 

"The  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  has  never 
built  up  a  decent  beach,"  he  said.  He  added 
that  his  planning  division  is  not  contem- 
plating development  of  the  shore  for  future 
recreational  purposes.  Instead,  he  said, 
western  New  Yorkers  must  develop  multi- 
purpose water  resources  Inland — lakes  in 
county  parks,  and  reservoirs  for  flood  con- 
trol, drinking  water,  swimming,  boating,  and 
flshipg. 

COMPLACENCY  BLAMED  BY  CONSERVATIONIST 

While  agreeing  with  Barnes  about  devel- 
opment of  Inland  waters,  Stanley  P.  Spisiak, 
chairman  of  the  State  conservation  council's 
water  resources  committee,  does  not  agree 
with  Barnes  on  the  reasons  for  the  ruination 
of  Lake  Erie  beaches. 

He  recalled  that  as  a  young  man  he  found 
Lake  Erie  beaches  in  Erie  Cotmty  "so  crowd- 
ed that  you  couldn't  find  a  place  to  lay  your 
blanket  down." 

Belated  conservation  and  complacency 
about  pollution  ruined  Lake  Erie's  beaches 
on  the  south  shore,  Spisiak  said. 

The  south  shore  had  a  number  of  "wonder- 
ful beaches,"  he  said,  but  they  were  destroyed 
by  sand  and  gravel  companies  which  were 
permitted  to  operate  on  the  shore  until  1940 
Federal  law  put  a  stop  to  the  commercial 
operations,  he  noted. 

As  for  pollution,  Spisiak  asserted:  "I  would 
not  swim  at  any  beach  between  Buffalo  and 
Pennsylvania  line  unless  I  had  a  chemist  and 
a  weatherman  at  my  side." 

The  chemist,  he  said,  would  be  needed  to 
measure  the  extent  of  pollution  in  the  water 
If  the  water  proved  fit  for  swimming,  the 
weatherman  would  be  needed  to  Interpret 
weather  factors  which  could  bring  pollution 
to  the  beach  from  nearby  sources. 

Health  officials  in  Erie  and  Chautauqua 
Counties  concede  that  most  of  the  public 
beaches  in  use  now  are  subject  to  high  levels 
of  pollution. 

SAFEGUARDS    CITED    BY    HEALTH    OFFICIALS 

They  maintain  it  would  be  unfair  to  cIofo 
popular  beaches  for  the  summer  solely  be- 
cause the  beaches  are  liable  to  become  pol- 
luted on  certain  days.  The  health  officials 
argue  that  testing  the  water,  inspecting  tlie 
beaches  for  signs  of  pollution  and  checkint: 
possible  sources  of  pollution  serve  to  safe- 
guard the  public. 

In  the  same  breath,  however,  the  official.'- 
complain  their  departments  ar  understaffed 
and  overworked.    They  concede  that  it  is  pos- 
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sible  that  pollution  might  be  discovered  at 
S(.>me  beaches  only  after  a  lot  of  swimmers 
became  111. 

Yet  Lyle  D.  Pranzen,  Chautauqua  County 
health  commissioner,  said  that  "people  would 
swim  in  worse  water"  if  beaches,  licensed  by 
I  he  department,  were  closed  for  the  season 
because  of  possible  contamination.  Many 
L.-eeks  are  heavUy  poUuted,  he  said. 

Franzen's  view  Is  shared  by  Michael  J. 
.^tankewich,  environmental  health  director 
:n  Erie  County. 

"People  will  swim  anyway,"  he  said,  "they 
c!on't  care  about  what  our  department  says." 

He  beUeves  it's  safer  to  swim  where  there 
i.>  at  least  some  inspection  and  control  by 
i  ealth  authorities. 

LACK    OF    MANPOWER    TO    LIMIT    TESTING 

He  added  that  manpower  shortages  will 
prevent  his  department  from  making  the 
rigorous  checks  it  made  last  year.  He  said 
beach  operators  in  Hamburg,  where  there 
was  pollution  trouble  last  year,  will  be  ad- 
^ised  to  close  the  beaches  if  the  water  be- 
comes turbid  (cloudy). 

"I  wouldn't  advise  swimming  during  or 
.  fter  a  heavy  ratn,"  Stankewlch  said.  He 
noted  that  rain  swells  creeks  and  the  runoff, 
including  untreated  wastes,  flows  into  the 
;  ike  at  far  above  the  normal  rate. 

Stankewlch  said  his  men  will  concentrate 
This  year  on  beaches  that  yielded  high  coli- 
orm  bacteria  counts  during  tests  last  year. 
The  coliform  test  gives  an  indication  of  the 
level  of  bacteria  found  In  human  and  animal 
excrement.  If  the  count  In  a  series  of  10 
tests  averages  2,400  or  under,  the  water  is 
considered  suitable  for  swimming,  provided 
.ISO  that  no  Illness  erupts,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  sewage  on  the  beach  and  no  pollu- 
tion outlets  are  emptying  directly  into  the 
.'wlmming  area. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  Erie  County 
Health  Department  has  allowed  swimming  at 
Hamburg  Town  Park  Beach,  Town  of  Evans 
Beach,  the  city  of  Buffalo's  Bennett  Beach  in 
Evans,  Evangola  State  Park  Beach  in  Evans 
and  Brant,  Miller's  Beach  in  Brant,  all  on 
Lake  Erie,  and  Beaver  Island  State  Park's 
Beach  on  the  Niagara  River. 

The  health  department  closed  Hamburg 
Town  Park  Beach  for  several  days  last  Au- 
gust when  coliform  tests  revealed  counts  as 
high  as  200,000  (on  August  17).  Bear  in 
.•nlnd  that  along  with  other  factors,  the 
"safe"  count  is  2,400  or  less. 

Stankewlch  said  remedial  work  involving 
diversion  of  sewage  from  the  Mount  Vernon 
treatment  plant,  which  was  overloaded, 
.-hotUd  curtail  pollution  this  year. 

Beaches  that  were  not  closed  turned  in 
ome  high  coliform  counts  on  individual 
flays,  but  the  average  counts  were  well  under 
12.400.  Some  of  the  highs  last  year  were  45,000 
..i  Beaver  Island  Beach.  25.000  at  Miller's 
Beach,  25.0O0  at  Town  of  E\ans  Beach,  7.500 
at  Evangola  Beach,  and  4.500  at  Bennett 
Heach. 

SCARES    OVERRATED.    SAY    HEALTH    OFFICIALS 

The  Chautauqua  County  He.ilth  Depart- 
ment, for  the  same  reason,  will  permit 
Reaches  to  open  next  month,  even  though 
ome  of  them  were  closed  by  local  health 
tithorities  for  periods  last  year  and  in  pre- 
ious  years. 

Dr.  Pranzen  and  Leonard  Facciaiil,  director 
•f  environmental  health  for  the  county  unit, 
vhich  began  operating  Janu.iry  l,  said  the 
Pollution  scares  were  overrated.    The  officials 
ited  closings  at  two  city  of  Dunkirk  beaches, 
ther  lake  beaches,  and  Jamestown's  muni- 
ipal  beach  in  Chautauqua  Lake. 
Facciani   said    each    of    the    beaches    bear 
A-atching,  but  he  said   they  should  not  be 
losed  for  long  periods  on  the  basis  of  "un- 
professional tests."     He   said  he  has  made 
anltary   surveys    of   Lake    Erie    and    Chau- 
•auqua  Lake  beaches  and  all   appear  to  be 


suitable  for  swimming.  He  said  routine 
checks  will  be  made  later  this  year. 

In  srpite  of  Facciani 's  assurances,  Dunkirk's 
Mayor  Joseph  J.  Steger  said  a  city  chemist 
wUl  test  water  dally  at  the  city's  two  public 
beaches.  He  noted  the  city  has  undertaken 
measures  to  divert  sewage  from  the  lake  but 
he  said  sewage  Is  entering  the  lake  from 
sources  outside  the  city  limits. 

"We  feel  badly  about  the  pollution,"  he 
said,  "but  the  people  have  brought  It  on 
themselves.  And  It  will  take  15  to  20  years 
before  we'll  be  able  to  get  the  water  back  to 
the  condition  where  we'll  feel  completely 
safe." 

Eugene  Seebald,  assistant  commissioner  for 
environmental  health  in  Niagara  Coimty, 
said  he  has  found  no  reason  to  withhold 
beach  permits  on  the  basis  of  pollution  In 
Lake  Ontario.  He  said  a  pollution  scare 
which  caused  the  closing  of  Olcott  Beach 
several  years  ago  was  unjustified. 

CREEK  POSES  THREAT  ON  STORMY  DAYS 

Polluted  18  MUe  Creek  empties  Into  the 
lake  several  himdred  yards  west  of  the  beach, 
which  Is  the  only  public  beach  lor  swimming 
in  the  county.  But  Seebald  said  the  pollution 
does  not  enter  the  swimming  area  because  of 
natural  and  manmade  barriers,  including 
long  concrete  piers.  Again,  turbulent 
weather  conditions  can  pose  a  beach  pollution 
problem  and  therefore  surveillance  must  be 
maintained.  Seebald  said. 

He  and  Keith  R.  Hopkins,  supervisor  of 
park  operations  for  the  Niagara  Frontier 
State  Parks  Commission,  attribute  the  dearth 
of  public  beaches  along  Lake  Ontario  to 
natural  factors.  Among  them  are  shore 
erosion,  rock  and  stone  instead  of  sand  in 
offshore  waters,  and  the  deep  lake's  no- 
toriously cold  temperatures. 

Health  officials  are  reluctant  to  approve 
creeks  and  rivers  for  swimming  for  two  rea- 
sons— the  rate  of  flow  Is  slow  during  the 
swimming  season  and  pollution  Is  apt  to 
build  up  and  most  of  the  swinunlng  holes 
are  not  supervised. 

"We've  lost  a  lot  more  people  by  drowning 
than  by  pollution,"  Seebald  said. 

Spisiak,  the  conservationist,  chuckled  at 
the  health  officials'  view  that  swimming  near 
sources  of  pollution  is  okay  If  routine  checks 
are  made. 

"What  about  the  periods  between  the 
checks?"  he  asked.  "I  value  my  health  to  the 
degree  that  I  would  not  jeopardize  it  and 
make  it  dependent  on  the  vagaries  of  weather 
conditions." 

He  also  questioned  the  health  departments' 
confidence  that  people  will  report  they  have 
been  made  ill  by  swimming  in  suspect  water. 

He  doubts  that  most  adults  or  children 
would  ascribe  upset  stomachs,  ear  aches,  eye 
infections,  skin  rashes,  and  colds  to  swim- 
ming a  few  days  earlier. 

"These  are  definite  cases  which  might  be 
traceable  to  swimming  in  polluted  water," 
he  asserted. 


What  Rural  Elech^ification  Means  to  Me 
and  My  Community 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  20.  1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  the  rural  youth  of  Nebraska 
compete  in  a  very  worthwhile  essay  con- 
test sponsored  by  the  Nebraska  Rural 
Electric      Association.      These      young 


people  are  asked  to  write  essays  on 
"What  Rural  Electrification  Means  to 
Me  and  My  Community."  The  winners  qf 
this  essay  contest  take  part  in  a  Youth 
Tour  to  Washington  each  year  to  see  our 
treasured  democratic  form  of  Govern- 
ment in  op>eration. 

It  is  a  real  honor  to  be  able  to  include 
four  of  these  prize  winning  essays  in  the 
Congressional  Record.    I  hope  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  find  them  as  in- 
terestit^  and  informative  as  I  did: 
Rtthal   Electrification   and   the   Value   of 
Electricitt  in  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm 
(By   Judy    Curtis;    age    17;    grade.    Junior; 
school,  Palisade  Public  School;    name  of 
father,     Charles    Curtis,    Palisade,     Nebr. 
Contestant   sponsored    by   the   Southwest 
Public  Power  District,  Palisade,  Nebr..  in 
cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association) 

"If  everyone  lit  Just  one  little  candle  what 
a  bright  world  this  would  be."  There  Is 
much  truth  in  this  but  by  merely  substi- 
tuting Thomas  Edison's  invention  of  the 
Ught  bulb  for  the  candle,  can  you  imagine 
the  brilliance  this  added  to  our  drab  earth. 

So  It  began  30  years  ago  when  the  Rurai 
Electrification  Administration  was  created. 
These  rural  electric  systems  are  locally 
owned,  controlled,  and  operated  by  the  peo- 
ple they  serve.  Members  elect  directors,  who 
establish  system  policy. 

In  1935,  only  7.1  percent  of  the  farms  in 
Nebraska  were  receiving  central  station  elec- 
tric service.  According  to  the  census  taken 
in  1954,  94.9  percent  of  all  farms  were  being 
served. 

Farm  electrification  has  greatly  increased 
the  efficiency  of  the  work,  both  around  the 
farmstead  and  tn  the  home.  It  has  literally 
"lifted  the  load  from  the  bended  backs." 
Through  the  medium  of  light  It  promotes 
safety.  Increases  work  efficiency,  and  stimu- 
lates poultry  and  animal  production.  In  the 
form  of  heat,  electricity  provides  comfort 
and  a  supply  of  hot  water. 

In  the  form  of  power,  electric  energy  has 
perhaps  its  widest  applications.  Through 
motors  it  drives  conveyors  and  grain  eleva- 
tors, grinds  feed,  air  cures  grain  and  hay,  in- 
sures automatic  water  supply,  and  refrig- 
erates storages.  Electric  power  has  practi- 
cally taken  the  place  of  the  farm  gas  engine 
and  the  hand  crank. 

In  the  home  the  silent  servant  not  only 
heats  and  cools  the  home  but  washes  and 
dries  clothes,  ooolcs  meals,  washes  dishes, 
and  cleans  floors.  This  is  bound  to  result; 
In  a  happier  homellfe,  for  the  tlmesaving 
devices,  provides  for  more  leisure  time  to- 
gether which  proves  we  live  better  electri- 
cally. 

Although  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration has  pM-ogressed  Immensely  since  its 
origin,  the  extent  of  Its  progress  is  still  un- 
limited. 

For  example,  electricity,  which  was  pro- 
duced by  dammed  rivers,  steam,  and  other 
such  methods,  that  seem  somewhat  primitive 
now  that  we  have  moved  into  the  atomic  age. 
is  now  being  manufactured  by  the  atom  in 
plants  such  as  the  one  located  in  Hallam. 
Nebr.  By  harnessing  this  power,  which  was 
originally  intended  to  destroy  human  lives. 
we  are  now  using  a  lethal  weapon  for  peace- 
ful purposes,  proving  once  again  we  "live 
better  electrically." 

This  advancement  of  the  invisible  power 
by  the  atom  is  proof  that  the  public  power 
companies  are  not  resting  on  pest  laurels  but 
are  keeping  abreast  of  the  times. 

And  may  I  say,  the  farmer,  above  all. 
should  be  eternally  grateful  for  the  inspira- 
tion which  caused  Benjamin  Franklin  to  "go 
fly  a  kite." 
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Plattx  Valley  Advances  Through  Rural 

ELBCTRmCATIOIi 

(By  David  T.  Schaxff;  age,  15;  grade,  sopho- 
more. St.  Bonaventiire  High  School, 
Columbus,  Nebr.;  name  of  father,  Paul  E. 
Scharff,  Route  3,  Box  131,  Ctolumbus,  Nebr. 
Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Comhuskers 
Public  Power  District.  Ck>luiiibus.  Nebr..  in 
cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association) 

The  late  Senator  G«orge  Norris,  father  of 
REA.  would  be  amazed  if  he  were  alive  today 
to  see  the  many  uses  of  electricity  on  the 
farms  of  his  native  State.  In  his  auto- 
biography, "Fighting  Liberal"  (1945).  he 
wrote,  "The  farmers  of  the  United  States 
shoixld  have  the  benefit  of  cheap  electricity. 
Fundamentally,  I  felt  the  farmer  would  be- 
come a  more  satisfactory  consumer  of  elec- 
tricity than  the  city  Individual.  His  needs 
were  greater.  On  the  farm  there  would  be 
all  of  the  applications  of  electricity  that  the 
city  dweller  made — with  many  additional  re- 
quirements." 

In  the  beginning,  farms  were  wired  for 
electricity  primarily  few  more  convenient 
lighting  and.  in  some  cases,  heating.  A 
farmhouse  equipped  with  electric  lights  was 
considered  to  be  an  extraordinarily  luxurious 
one.  Now,  however,  entire  farms  are  wired 
to  provide  efficient,  laborsaving  methods  of 
doing  work  on  the  farm.  Farm  electrifica- 
tion is  no  longer  a  luxury — it  is  the  No.  1 
necessity. 

Today  farms  must  produce  on  a  large 
scale.  Never  has  the  urban  population  been 
so  large  and  the  rural  population  so  small. 
Every  farm  must  be  operated  at  top  ef- 
ficiency. Electricity  is  the  main  source 
which  makes  this  possible. 

Our  Platte  Valley  has  the  best  farmland 
in  our  State  and  is  producing  top  yields  be- 
cause of  water  brought  to  the  fields  from 
electrically  powered  irrigation  piunps.  Great 
amoxints  of  feed  are  vital  to  feedlot  and  dairy 
operations.  These  irrigated  fields  produce 
it.  Electric  grain  drying  and  handling 
equipment  is  also  vital  to  these  oi>erations. 
Electric-powered  feeding  equipment  enables 
Nebraska  feeders  to  market  astounding  num- 
bers of  livestock  to  provide  meat  for  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world.  Electric  milkers,  re- 
frigerated bulk  tanks,  and  separators  have 
made  Platte  Valley  farms  leaders  in  the  grade 
A  dairy  industry. 

Electric  welders,  drills,  power  saws.  etc.. 
help  farmers  to  keep  their  equipment  up  to 
peak  performance  at  a  low  cost.  Electric 
mercury  vapor  yard  lights  discourage  prowl- 
ers and  illmninate  feedlots  at  a  cost  of  pen- 
nies a  week. 

Farmers  are  fortunate  that  the  farsighted 
Senator  Norris  and  other  Congressmen  and 
executives  had  the  Initiative  to  create  the 
REA.  It  has  proven  to  be  far  more  success- 
ful than  they  hoped.  It  has  brought  farmers 
an  efficient,  economical  means  of  production, 
besides  giving  them  comfortable  homes  with 
labor  saving  appliances.  Electric  heating 
and  alrconditlonlng  provides  good  farm  liv- 
ing all  the  year  around.  Platte  Valley  farm- 
ers, with  electric  stoves,  refrigerators,  deep- 
freezes. TV's,  etc.,  are  able  to  live  as  well — 
or  better — than  city  people. 

Never  before  have  farmers  been  able  to  live 
as  well  as  they  do  now— because  of  elec- 
tricity. Never  before  have  so  few  farmers 
been  able  to  produce  such  quantity  and 
quality  to  support  such  a  large  number  of 
consumers  as  farmers  do  now — because  of 
electricity. 

More  people  are  leaving  the  farm  each 
year.  Fewer  farmers  are  left  to  feed  the 
growing  population.  They  need  more  and 
better  equipment  to  do  this.  Progressives  In 
the  manufacturing  companies — like  those  In 
Columbus — realize  these  needs.  They  are 
constantly  producing  new  and  better  equip- 
ment to  enable  farmers  to  increase  capacity. 

These  teamed  up  with  the  RKA  are  making 

the   farms   of  America  and  especially  our 


Platte  Valley  able  to  produce  at  peak  ca- 
pacity. Senator  Norris  would  find  it  hard  to 
believe  how  far  beyond  his  dieam  cheap  elec- 
tricity has  taken  the  farmer  of  Nebraska. 


The  Value  of  Rural  Electrification  in  Ouh 

Home  and  Community 
(By  Barry  Bruns,   age   16;    sophomore.   Duell 
County  High  School;  name  of  father.  Dale 
Bruns.  ChappeU,  Nebr.;    contestant   spon- 
sored by  the  Wheatbelt  Public  Power  Dis- 
trict, Sidney,  Nebr..   in  cooperation  with 
the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Association.) 
Electricity  is  helping  the  farmer  fulfill  his 
role  in  our  modern  society.     Witliout  elec- 
tricity, It  is  doubtful  whether  the  farmers  of 
this  Nation  could  continue  to  supply  enough 
food  for   the  growing  population,   and   the 
Nation  as  a  whole  would  be  weaker. 

The  farmers  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
commimities  where  they  live.  The  businesses 
in  these  communities  sell  their  goods  to  the 
farmer,  and  in  many  cases,  ae  grocery  stores, 
the  farmer  may  supply  tha  business  with 
goods  for  sale  to  the  common  customers. 
This  interdependence  keeps  rural  communi- 
ties the  prosperous  commimities  that  they 
are. 

Electricity  supplied  by  tha  rural  electrifi- 
cation companies  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
important  commodities  that  keeps  the  farm- 
ers so  modern  and  efficient.  This  electricity 
speeds  and  increases  production  on  the  farm. 
It  allows  the  dairy  farmer  to  milk  more  cows 
in  less  time  and  at  a  smaller  cost  than  was 
possible  before  electricity.  The  farmer  that 
raises  a  beef  cattle  herd  finds  that  he  can 
use  electric  devices  to  mix  feed  rations  faster 
and  more  exactly  than  ever  before.  Because 
of  this  he  can  feed  more  cattle  with  less 
waste.  This  same  electricity  pumps  the 
water  needed  by  the  farmer's  stock  auto- 
matically and  dependably.  The  grain  raised 
on  the  farm  can  be  moved  effortlessly  by 
electricity;  the  same  electricity  that  enables 
a  farmer  to  salvage  an  otherwise  lost  crop 
by  drying  it  to  a  moisture  level  that  allows 
safe  storage. 

Today's  farm  families  would  be  lost  with- 
out the  conveniences  provided  by  electricity 
in  the  home.  This  same  versatile  electricity 
that  helps  the  farmer  earn  hie  yearly  income 
helps  him  live  comfortably  and  healthfully. 

It  heats  his  water,  stores  bis  food  for  in- 
definite periods  of  time,  cooks  his  food,  lights, 
heats,  and  cools  his  home,  brings  him  up  to 
the  minute  reports  on  tha  all-important 
weather,  market  reports,  and  the  news.  And 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  wonderful  cur- 
rent's uses. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  anything  that  bene- 
fits the  farmer  benefits  his  community,  State, 
and  Nation:  and  I  can  think  of  no  other 
thing  that  benefits  the  farmer  more,  or  on 
such  a  broad  scope,  as  rural  electrification. 

Rural  Electrification  and  the  Valxte  of 
Electricity  in  the  HoMg  and  on  the 
Farm 

(By  Dan  Goodenberger;  age  18;  Junior.  Tren- 
ton High  School;  name  of  father,  Marvin 
Goodenberger,  Trenton,  Nebr.;  sponsored 
by  the  Southwest  Public  Power  District, 
Palisade.  Nebr.,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Association) 
(From  a  speech  by  Senator  John  Smith 

before  the  unicameral ) 
Fellow  legislators,  the  planning  committee 
for  the  new  State  archives  building  has  asked 
us  to  decide  what  one  factor  has  played  the 
most  significant  role  In  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  Nebraska.  A  suitable  symbol 
of  this  Influential  element  Is  to  be  placed 
in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  muteum.^  I  would 
like  to  propose  for  this  body's  consideration 
the  familiar  power  pole  which  represents  the 
REA.     Why  do  I  think  It  Is  so  important? 

Let  me  explain. 

Before  RKA  the  farmer  was  a  slave  to  his 

land.    He  lived  and  died  there,  knowing  all 


of  the  sweat  and  drudgery  and  few  of  t!  f- 
Joys  of  life.  All  his  work  was  accompllshci 
by  the  strength  of  his  body  or  with  the  hel;) 
of  draft  animals.  His  wife's  lot  was  no  be'  - 
ter.  She  toiled  over  her  washboard  aiii 
wood  stove  endlessly.  They  worked  frorr. 
dawn  to  dark,  and  their  day  usually  ended 
with  sunset  because  of  the  expense  and  gen- 
eral inefficiency  of  coal-oil  lamps.  In  shon 
modern  man  was  farming  with  mediev  ; 
methods,  and  the  farmer  was  becoming  , 
second-class  citizen  in  comparison  to  h:~ 
city  brother. 

But    in    1935    the    outlook   for    the   farmc: 
began  to  brighten.     By  Executive  Order  N. 
7037,   the   REA  was  formed.     The  foundiii  • 
of  the  organization  was  due  largely  to  ti." 
foresight  and  vision  of  one  man,  Morris  I 
Cooke,  who  later  became  first  adminlstratr: 
for  the  project.     However,  when  it  becan. 
clear    that    commercial    companies    wantp  ! 
nothing  to  do  with  providing  electric  powr- 
for  farmers,  it  was  obvious  that  the  proje(  • 
needed  legislative  help.     At  that  time  bir 
were  Introduced  In  Congress  by  Representa- 
tive   Sam    Rayburn    and    our    own    Senat,r>' 
George   Norris.     The    passage   of  these  bii: 
provided  Government  loans  for  constructir  . 
of  electrical  facilities.    This  led  to  the  suc- 
cessful electrification  of  the  rural  areas  f  . 
our  Nation,  including  Nebraska. 

The    results    of    rural    electrification    ex- 
ceeded  its  promoters'  fondest  hopes.     Marv 
of  its  detractors  had  gloomily  predicted  fail- 
ure of  the  project,  for,  as  they  said    ho.v 
could  farm  families  use  enough  electricii  v 
to  make  electrification  profitable?     Well,  thr> 
farmers    showed    them.     In   no   time   at   a  : 
they  were  using  considerably  more  electric.;; 
power  than  urban  consumers.     And  what    i 
host  of  benefits  It  has  brought  them.    Cleai 
bright  electric  lighting  was  a  welcome  Im- 
provement.    Electric     irons     and     washin:: 
machines  made  washdays  less  of  an  ordea: 
Radios  brought  weather  and  market  report.- 
entertainment,  and  contact  with  the  outsldr 
world.    Electric  water  pumps,  refrigeratioi. 
air    conditioning,    cooking    appliances — a'.. 
these  Improved  hotisehold  conditions.     Oir 
in  the  barnyard  electric  motors  began  to  li- 
used  for  many  jobs  formerly  done  by  muscU 
power — everything   from   angering   grain   t  i 
to  milking  cows.    Farmers  found  that  irrig;'  - 
tion  with  electric  motors  Increased  crop  prr- 
duction.     Brood    lamps    for    small    animal 
such  as  chickens  and  pigs  came  Into  use  n'^ 
farmers    discovered    that    this    reduced    tlu' 
percentage  of  animal  losses.    Electrificatior, 
really  lightened  the  workload  of  the  farmo- 
and     made     farming     more     efficient     and 
profitable. 

But  the  REA  program  did  more  for  our 
Nation  than  simply  making  life  easier  f(  r 
the  rural  family.  It  created  a  demand  fur 
electric  equipment  which  opened  new  Job- 
and  played  a  large  part  in  freeing  this  coun- 
try from  the  grip  of  the  depression. 

Ask  yourself  what  It  would  mean  to  ii- 
dividual  Nebraskans  and  to  our  whole  econ- 
omy If  the  REA  pole  and  all  It  represents 
were  removed  from  our  past,  our  preseir 
and  our  future,  and  you  will  realise  why  I 
deem  this  symbol  our  logical  choice. 


June  2,  1965 
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Fifty  Thousand  Jobs  Arailable  in  New 
York    City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  ar  • 
approximately  500,000  people  on  the  u'cl- 


fare  rolls  in  New  York  City.  Not  all  of 
them  are  adults  and  not  all  of  those  who 
are  adults  are  able  to  work.  A  large 
number  of  the  adults,  however,  are 
capable  of  working  and  according  to  New 
York  City's  acting  commissioner  of  labor 
tliere  are  50.000  jobs  available. 

The  following  article  from  the  June 
1.  1965,  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  describes  where  those  jobs  can 
be  applied  for: 

How  To  Find  One  of  Those  50,000  Jobs 
(By  Newton  H.  Fulbrlght) 

Job  opporttmitles  in  abundance.  Fifty 
thousand  Jobs  going  begging  In  the  city  for 
l.tck  of  skilled  or  semiskilled  workers. 
youth  Jobs,  summer  vacation  Jobs.  Perma- 
nent Jobs  for  the  heads  of  families  now  on 
relief — Jobs  paying  $100  to  $200  a  week. 

This  rosy  emplojmient  picture — with  a 
promise  of  aid  in  job  training — has  been  of- 
fered in  recent  days  by  the  city's  acting  com- 
missioner of  labor,  James  J.  McPadden. 

Where  does  one  apply? 

Mr.  McPadden  had  some  enlightening 
comment  yesterday  on  this  and  on  Job 
training. 

Three  years  ago.  after  a  telephone  call  to 
the  Army's  Job  training  center,  he  hit  upon 
an  idea  for  training  the  unskilled. 

"X  got  to  thinking,"  Mr.  McPadden  said. 
'if  the  Army  could  train  a  man  for  almost 
anything  In  7  weeks,  why  couldn't  the  city 
do  it  In  14  weeks?  We  are  getting  started, 
and  I  believe  we  have  something." 

But  first,  where  should  the  applicant  go? 

SUMMER  WORK 

Students  interested  in  summer  work,  who 
cannot  locate  a  Job  themselves,  are  in- 
."^tructed  to  bring  a  brief  r6sum6  of  their 
background  and  qualifications  to  tlie  city's 
'lepartment  of  labor,  93  Worth  Street  fifth 
Soor,  Just  west  of  Broadway.  The  ofBce  Is 
uithin  walking  distance  of  the  IND  subway. 
Chambers  Street  station,  or  the  Franklin 
Street  station,  of  the  West  Side  JRT. 

Telephone  numbers  are  56e-4862  or  566- 
4863. 

"The  restmies  save  time,"  Mr.  McPadden 
said.  We  can  tell  what  a  student  can  do — 
ve  may  have  Just  the  Job.  Typing,  for  in- 
stance. If  a  student  can  type  40  words  a 
minute,  we  can  probably  recommend  a  Job. 
If  the  student  can  type,  say  75  words,  we 
r.ave  Jobs  paying  real  money. 

"One  of  the  biggest  demands  in  this  city 
Is  for  secretaries.  U  a  girl  can  type  and  take 
dictation,  we  can  send  her  right  out.  But 
v,e  have  found  from  experience  that  when 
someone  tells  us  they  can  type,  it  does  not 
necessarily  mean  they  can  type  professlon- 
!;lly — fast  enough  to  hold  a  Job. 

"So  we  give  tests  right  here  In  the  office. 
But  any  student  who  comes  here,  we  will  try 
to  find  him  a  Job.  There  are  plenty  of 
;obs — that  is  not  the  problem.  The  problem 
13  finding  people  qualified  to  do  the  work." 

The  adult  training  program  helps  solve 
hat  problem — It  trains  men  to  do  the  work. 

The  city,  in  cooperation  with  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority,  is  opening  a  training 

program    next    Monday   for   six   categories 

from  truck  driving  to  gardening.  For  any- 
ixKly  wanting  to  apply,  here  are  Mr.  McFad- 
'ien's  instructions: 

Go  to  the  Hudson  Terminal  Building,  30 
Church  Street.  Signs  in  the  building  direct 
job  training  applicants  to  a  second  floor 
!  office,  where  a  labor  department  receptionist 
will  take  applicants  in  tow.  (Applicants  liv- 
.ng  in  Brooklyn  and  parts  of  Queens  may  go 
•o  a  similar  office  at  1178  Fulton  Street. 
Hrookljm.) 

"The    Port   of   New   York   Avithority,"   Mr. 

McPadden  said,   "has  one  of  the  best  training 

chools  in  the  country.    IBM  is  one  private 

ompany    with    a    training    program.     And 

with     the    telephone     company — they    have 
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training  programs  tor  their  employees — ^you 
can  go  on  to  get  a  Ph.  D.  IX  you  want  one." 

Mr.  McPadden  Insisted  that  be  was  on 
the  conservative  side  when  he  said  50,000 
skilled  and  semiskilled  Jobs  were  going  beg- 
ging In  the  city, 

"ActuaUy,"  he  said,  "it's  more  like  150,000, 
but  I  didn't  want  to  soiind  too  optimistic." 

He  listed  Jobe  such  as  general  repair, 
which  wiU  be  one  of  the  subjects  taught  at 
the  port  authority  2-month  school;  tailor- 
ing, cobbling,  television  repairing,  and  air- 
conditioning  repair  and  installation. 

One  of  the  toughest  problems,  Mr.  Mc- 
Podden  said,  has  been  to  find  Jobe  for  people 
of  45  and  above.  Many  such  people,  he  said, 
are  skilled  but  new  companies  are  reluctant 
to  hire  them  because  they  would  be  eligible 
for  pension  and  retirement  funds  relatively 
qvilckly. 

COOPEBATION 

Mr.  McPadden  said  his  office  was  working 
on  this  problem  "in  our  retired  workers  Job 
center."  "Since  February,"  he  said,  "we  have 
placed  about  750  people  in  part-time  work. 
These  are  people  who  retired,  or  maybe  they 
got  squeezed  out  of  a  Job  because  the  com- 
pany they  worked  for  went  out  of  business." 

He  said  the  department  of  labor  had  found 
many  companies  in  the  city  that  could  use 
part-time  workers  and  had  agreed  to 
cooperate. 

"I  am  convinced,"  he  said,  "we  could  do  a 
lot  more  in  this  field  with  publicity  and  the 
exchange  of  information  on  both  sides. 
Companies  could  use  part-time  workers,  and 
we  want  to  explore  and  develop  these  oppor- 
tunities. We're  Just  scratching  the  surface 
in  this  thing." 


Voting  Rights  BUI 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  KR. 
6400.  the  so-called  voting  rights  bill,  will 
soon  be  on  the  floor  for  consideration 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  I  have  joined  with  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Hon. 
John  Dowdy,  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  Hon.  Robert  T.  Ashmore, 
in  preparing  and  filing  minority  views.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  state- 
ment of  our  views  be  made  a  F>art  of  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Minority  Views  of  Basil  L.  Whitener,  John 
Dowdy,  and  Robert  T.  Ashmore.  Membehs 
OF  THE  House  of  Representatives,  on 
H.R.  6400 

H.R.  6400  Is  a  legislative  proposal  of  ques- 
tionable constitutionality  but  unquestioned 
harshness.  It  has  been  characterized  by  its 
author  as  "strong  medicine." 

As  legislators  under  a  sworn  duty  to  sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  we  are  compelled  to  register 
our  strong  disagreement  with  the  majority 
of  our  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  This  compulsion  results  from  our 
firm  conviction  that  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee would  lead  the  Nation  down  a  path 
of  destriuctlon  of  basic  principles  which 
have  made  our  Nation  the  envy  of  the  people 
throughout  the  world. 

We  recognize  and  applaud  the  provisions 
of    the   Constitution  of  the   United    States 


which  guarantees  to  all  qualified  citizens 
the  right  to  vote.  We  do  not  condone  dis- 
criminatory practices  of  any  type  which 
would  deprive  a  qualified  American  of  this 
right.  Our  opposition  to  HJi.  6400  is  strong, 
but  It  Is  not  one  whit  stronger  thiyn  our 
desire  to  see  that  the  right  of  qualified  per- 
sons to  vote  is  protected  within  the  fnune- 
work  of  time-honored  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. 

Thoughtful  people  in  areas  of  the  Nation 
other  than  those  made  the  target  of  this 
iniquitous  legislation  have  sovmded  a  warn- 
ing to  the  Congress.  On  March  22.  1965.  tbe 
Wall  Street  Journal  discussed  the  legislation 
in  an  editorial  entitled  "An  Immoral  Law." 
This  editorial  so  clearly  roisters  our  views 
that  we  quote  its  full  text  at  this  point: 

"AK    nCMORAI.    LAW 

"When  President  Johnson  last  Monday 
asked  Congress  for  a  new  law  to  safeguard 
the  voting  rights  of  Negro  citizens  he  rested 
his  case  on  the  Constitution  and  on  a  basic 
principle  of  morality. 

"What  he  has  now  proposed  that  the  Con- 
gress do  is  enact  a  law  which  wotUd  violate 
that  Constitution  he  asks  tis  not  to  flout 
and,  more,  which  is  Itself  Immoral. 

"If  you  think  not  so,  consider: 

"The  administration's  bill  offers  a  for- 
mula— a  compUcated  one,  which  we  will 
come  to  In  a  moment — to  prohibit  certain 
States  from  using  any  test  of  a  citizen's 
ability  to  read  and  write  our  language  as  a 
qualification  for  voting. 

"The  argument  for  doing  this  is  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
vides, clearly  enough,  that  neither  the  Fed- 
eral Government  nor  any  State  shall  deprive 
a  citizen  of  his  vote  "on  account  or*  his  race 
or  color. 

"But  the  proposed  bill  does  not  stop  with 
providing  means  against  the  violation  of  tiie 
15th  amendment.  It  does  not  aim  at  In- 
suring that  any  such  State  literacy  test 
shall  be  fairly  drawn  and  Impartially  admin- 
istered so  that  it  may  not  be  used  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  deprive  anyone  of  his  vote  "on  ac- 
count of"  his  race. 

"The  effect — and  indeed  the  pvu-pose — 
would  be  to  abolish  such  tests  entirely  in 
the  affacted  States.  And  that  flies  squarely 
tn  the  face  of  this  selfsame  Constitution 
which  the  President  professes  to  uphold. 

"The  very  first  article  of  that  Constitution 
authorizes  the  individual  States  to  decide 
the  qualifications  of  voters  in  both  Federal 
and  State  elections,  subject  only  to  the  pro- 
viso that  whoever  Is  deemed  qualifled  to 
vote  for  "the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature"  is  automatically  qualified 
to  vote  in  Federal  elections. 

"Making  this  a  State  function  was  no 
casual  decision.  It  was  reaffirmed  in  iden- 
tical language  in  the  17th  amendment — 
adopted,  incidentally,  more  than  40  years 
after  the  15th  amendment — which  provided 
that  all  such  qualifications  should  be  Im- 
partially applied  among  aU  citizens. 

"This  principle  in  the  Constitution  has 
been  repeatedly  upheld  and  affirmed  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  not  merely  in  dusty 
antiquity  but  as  recently  as  1959  by  Judges 
presently  sitting  upon  that  bench. 

"Now  we  are  well  aware  that  there  are  a 
good  many  people,  and  perhaps  the  President 
is  Included,  who  oppose  any  literacy  require- 
ment. They  say  that  a  man's  illiteracy  is 
irrelevant  to  the  question  of  having  his 
Judgment  coimted  in  public  affairs.  No  man 
can  quarrel  with  the  right  of  such  people  to 
argue  their  case  and,  if  persuasive,  to  alter 
the  Constitution  so  as  to  prohibit  them. 

"But  the  requirement  that  voters  be  able 
to  read  and  write  is  by  no  means  restricted  to 
those  Sootb«m  States  now  the  object  of  this 

special  legislation.    Many  others— Including 

New  York  State — require  that  qualification, 

as  the  Constitution  entitle  them  to  do. 
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"It  It  is  Immortal,  as  the  President  says, 
to  deprive  a  qualified  citizen  of  his  right  to 
vote  'under  color  of  a  literacy  test,'  is  it 
moral  to  violate  one  part  of  the  Constitution 
under  the  color  of  upholding  another  which 
is  in  nowise  in  conflict? 

"Nor  does  the  question  end  there,  for  what 
this  bill  propose  to  do  is  to  set  up  a  double 
standard.  Some  States  would  be  permitted 
to  keep  their  literacy  requirement;  others 
would  not. 

"The  formula  prescril>ed  is  that  of  a  ratio 
between  the  number  of  persons  of  voting  age 
within  a  State  and  the  number  of  voters  in 
an  election.  If  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
voting  age  Inhabitants  do  vote,  then  the 
State  is  absolved.  The  Federal  authorities 
will  keep  out,  and  the  State  may  set  its  own 
qualifications  for  voters,  including  literacy 
tests;  otherwise,  no. 

"This  formula  has  been  carefully  devised 
so  that  in  practice  It  Is  expected  to  apply  only 
to  six  States — Alabama,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, Georgia,  South  CaroUna,  and  Virginia. 
In  these  States  the  Federal  authorities  would 
not  only  have  the  right  to  supervise  voter 
registration  but  to  abolish  the  voter  qualifi- 
cations they  dont  like. 

"A  few  moments'  reflection  on  this  formula 
will  suggest  such  weird  i>aradoxes,  and  the 
possibility  of  such  strange  discriminations, 
as  to  stagger  the  mind. 

"A  minor  one  Is  that  a  strict  application 
of  the  formula  would  probably  make  it  ap- 
plicable to  Alaska.  However,  a  way  has  been 
devised  to  exempt  it,  v^hlch  as  much  as  any- 
thing suggests  that  the  Intent  is  not  to  write 
a  general  nUe  of  law  but  to  subject  certain 
States  to  special  laws. 

"Not  so  minor,  but  certainly  weird,  is  the 
provision  that  a  person  once  registered  as 
a  voter  by  the  Federal  authorities  will  be 
stricken  from  the  list  if  he  fails  to  vote  'at 
least  once  during  3  consecutive  years  while 
listed.'  In  short,  you  have  to  vote  or  you 
can't. 

"Of  more  consequence  is  the  fact  that  if 
we  have  this  law  a  citizen,  white  or  Negro, 
can  be  entitled  to  a  vote  in  Alabama  no  mat- 
ter how  Illiterate  he  is  or,  for  that  matter, 
even  If  he  is  a  moron.  But  if  the  same  citi- 
zen, white  or  Negro,  lives  in  New  York  State 
he  will  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

"This  would  create  a  truly  ingenious  para- 
dox. The  illiterate  citizen,  Negro  or  other- 
wise, would  find  himself  with  more  'rights' 
in  Alabama  and  her  five  outcast  sister  States 
than  in  the  great  State  of  New  York.  More, 
the  educational  level  of  the  voting  citizens 
of  Alabama,  the  low  level  of  which  Is  part 
of  the  general  complaint  against  it  by  civil 
rights  leaders,  would  be  further  reduced. 
And  this  by  Federal  sanction. 

"Unfortunately,  the  irony  is  not  funny. 
Beneath  the  paradox  lies  a  serious  question. 
Is  it  moral  that  our  national  laws  should 
apply  one  rule  to  one  State  and  another  to 
another,  requiring  that  the  people  of  one 
State  abolish  qualifications  for  voters  while 
the  people  of  another  State  mav  uphold 
their  standards? 

"Nor  is  that  the  end  of  the  consequences 
of  that  weird  formula.  Recall  that  it  per- 
mits the  Federal  Government  to  put  all  this 
machinery  in  motion,  the  takeover  of  the 
whole  voting  procedure  by  Federal  author- 
ities, only  when  the  voting  percentage  of  a 
State  falls  below  50  percent  of  the  voting- 
age  population.  If  there  was  ever  a  device 
open  to  what  President  Johnson  calls  manip- 
ulation, this  Is  It. 

"So  long  as  a  State  contrives  that  one- 
half  of  its  adults  vote,  it  is  free  of  the  for- 
mula. This  will  not  be  overlooked  by  in- 
genious men  who  can  contrive  many  things 
when  Justice  is  measured  by  percentages. 

"And  this  brings  us  to  what  we  think  is 
the  fundamental  Inunorality  of  this  pro- 
posed law.  unintentioned  though  it  may  be 
by  those  who  drew  it. 


"Any  citizen,  white  or  Negro,  has  the  right 
to  be  treated  by  the  law  like  all  other  citi- 
zens. If  he  has  to  meet  qualifications  to 
vote — age  or  any  other — they  must  be  only 
the  qualifications  asked  of  all.  If  he  quali- 
fies like  any  other  he  has  the  right  to  vote 
and  to  deny  him  that  right  is  to  deny  him 
what  is  inalienably  his. 

"It  makes  no  difference  whether  99  percent 
Of  his  neighbors  vote  or  whether  only  20 
percent  do.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
he  has  voted  in  the  last  three  elections,  or  in 
none  at  all  before  he  presents  himself  at  the 
polls.  His  right  is  to  vote  or  not  to  vote  as 
he  pleases. 

"That  is  the  whole  of  the  moral  issue.  And 
the  whole  duty  of  government.  Insofar  as 
it  touches  this  matter.  Is  to  see  that  all 
equally  can  exercise  this  right. 

"The  constitutional  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  see  that  this  right  Is  not 
abridged — anywhere,  populous  States  or 
sparse  States,  Northern  States  or  Southern 
States  where  many  go  to  the  polls  or  where 
few  take  the  trouble  to.  "Hie  means  of  as- 
siuing  this,  everywhere,  is  what  any  Federal 
voting  law  ought  to  do,  and  aU  it  ought 
to  do. 

"To  play  with  complicated  formulas,  to 
measure  justice  by  percentages,  and  to  aim 
punitive  laws  at  some  States,  not  only  vio- 
lates both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  but  buries  the  real  moral  ques- 
tion In  sophistry." 

Many  outstanding  legal  scholars  have  ex- 
pressed views  in  accord  with  the  foregomg 
comment  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  One 
of  those  was  the  distinguished  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  who 
testified  before  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  our 
committee  that  the  bill  wbb  "among  the 
most  dangerous  pieces  of  legislation  ever 
offered  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
I  make  this  statement  advisedly,  for  I  earn- 
estly believe  it  goes  further  than  any  step 
yet  attempted  to  erode  the  basic  concepts  of 
constitutional  government  In  which  the  in- 
dividual States  are  acknowledged  to  be  sov- 
ereign. The  legislation  is  not  only  patently 
unconstitutional,  but  it  Is  shockingly  dis- 
criminatory." 

H.R.  6400  discriminates  in  an  arbitrary  and 
unjustifiable  manner  against  States  which 
are  free  of  any  racial  discrimination  in  the 
conduct  of  elections  by  the  use  of  the  phony 
formula  set  forth  in  section  4(b)  of  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. This  formula  makes  the  bill 
applicable  to  States  and  political  subdivi- 
sions in  which  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
persons  of  voting  age  were  registered  on 
November  1,  1964,  or  less  than  50  percent  of 
such  persons  voted  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  November  1964.  It  farther  Infringes 
upon  the  constitutional  power  of  the  States 
to  require  nondiscriminatory  qualifications 
of  voters. 

The  effort  to  establish  by  a  simple  mathe- 
matical stratagem  a  conclusive  finding  of 
fact  that  discrimination  hns  occurred  is 
without  precedent  In  the  legislative  historv 
of  our  country.  If  this  strategem  is  accepted 
as  a  sound  basis  for  legislatiag  it  is  difficult 
to  envision  all  of  the  disastrous  consequences 
which  may  ensue  in  our  Republic. 

If  by  a  strong  medicine  legislative  action 
the  Congress  undertakes  to  strike  down  non- 
discriminatory voter  qualifications  which 
have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  prescribed  by 
the  several  States,  such  actton  will  be  in- 
consistent with  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

In  Lassiter  v.  Nortliavipton  County  Board 
of  Elections  (360  U.S.  45  (1$59)),  the  Su- 
preme Court  said:  ' 

"The  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised  •  •  •.  So  whUe  tlie  right  of  suf- 
frage is  established  and  guaranteed  by  the 


Constitution  •  •  •  It  Is  subject  to  the  impo- 
sition of  State  standards  which  are  not  dis- 
criminatory and  which  do  not  contravene 
any  restriction  that  Congress,  acting  pur- 
suant to  its  constitutional  powers,  has  im- 
posed •  •  •.  While  section  2  of  the  14:h 
amendment,  which  provides  for  apportio;.- 
ment  of  Representatives  among  the  Statt.^ 
according  to  their  respective  numbers  couir- 
ing  the  whole  number  of  persons  In  ea^h 
State  (except  Indians  not  taxed)  speaks  uf 
'the  right  to  vote,'  the  right  protected  'refoi.s 
to  the  right  to  vote  as  established  by  t!.o 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  State."  " 

On  March  8,  1965,  in  Carrington  v.  Ru.' 
U.S. ,  the  Court  again  stated: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  either  of  the  hi  - 
toric  function  of  the  States  to  establish,  c!i 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution,  other  qualific.i- 
tlons  for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  Ii:- 
deed.  'the  States  have  long  been  held  to  ha\o 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised  •  •  •.  In  other  words,  the  prlvilep" 
to  vote  in  a  State  is  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  State  itself,  to  be  exercised  as  t:.e 
State  may  direct,  and  upon  such  terms  .  i 
to  It  may  seem  proper,  provided,  of  cours. . 
no  discrimination  is  made  between  indi- 
viduals in  violations  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution.' " 

It  Will  readUy  be  seen  that  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  consistently  held  that  tl.*? 
several  States  are  vested  by  oiu-  Constitu- 
tion with  the  power  to  determine  condi- 
tions governing  the  exeretse  of  the  right  ot 
suffrage  and  that  the  only  limitation  upoii 
the  States  Is  that  there  must  be  an  al.i- 
sence  of  discrimination  in  their  elector,  l 
process.  The  proponents  of  the  instant  leg- 
islation now  ask  the  Congress  of  tl.e 
United  States  to  disregard  these  fixed  const. - 
tutlonal  principles. 

Section  10  of  the  committee  amendme:  t 
would  prohibit  a  requirement  by  the  Staus 
that  a  person  "pay  a  poll  tax  or  any  othir 
tax"  as  a  prerequisite  to  participating  in 
local  elections.  The  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee contends  that  such  requltements  are 
in  some  way  discriminatory  as  to  certai:i 
voters  on  the  basis  of  their  race  or  color. 
This,  to  us.  Is  an  absurd  conclusion  eve.i 
though  we  do  recognize  that  such  taxpayiiis' 
requirements  may  constitute  a  hindrance  i ) 
voting  by  certain  Individuals. 

We  cannot  see,  however,  that  the  require- 
ment of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  or  oth.-r 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  in  a  State 
or  local  election  can  be  equated  with  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race  or  color. 
In  our  Judgment  the  race  or  color  of  a:'. 
individual  has  no  relationship  whatever  i  > 
his  payment  or  nonpayment  of  poll  taxc.-. 
There  is  no  evidence  before  the  committi -^ 
that  any  political  subdivision  has  ever  barred 
any  individual  of  any  race  or  color  frp::i 
freely  paying  such  taxes  as  are  imposed  bv 
local  government  authority. 

We  further  point  out  that  in  the  88''. 
Congress  it  was  the  Judgment  of  the  Coi  - 
gress  that  in  order  to  strike  down  the  re- 
quirement that  a  poll  tax  be  paid  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting  in  Federal  elections  i 
constitutional  amendment  was  necessary.  It 
seems  strange  to  us  that  some  of  the  advo- 
cates of  that  coiistitutional  amendment  wit  > 
agreed  with  us  at  that  time  now  feel  th.?- 
the  poll  tax  payment  requirement  for  vo- 
Ing  in  local  and  State  elections  c.n 
be  stricken  down  by  statute. 

It  is  our  view  that  if  a  constitution..! 
amendment  was  required  in  that  Instant  > 
the  Siinie  requirement  faces  the  Congress  if 
it  would  strike  down  the  poll  tax  require- 
ment for  local  voting. 

Section  3(c)  presents  another  unconscior.- 
able  legislative  proposal.  As  far  as  we  knov^- 
it  is  unprecedented  for  Congress  to  suggest 
that    the    Attorney    General   of   the    United 
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states  should  have  veto  power  over  State 
legislation.  This  would  be  accompUshed 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  by  providing  that 
the  Attorney  General  would  have  60  daj-^ 
V  Ithin  which  to  object  to  State  legislation 
which  provided  a  qualification,  prerequisite, 
standard  practice,  or  procedure,  with  refer- 
ence to  voting  which  was  different  from  that 
••1  force  and  effect  at  the  time  a  proceeding 
had  been  instituted  by  the  Attorney  General 
against  a  State  or  p>olitical  subdivision  in  a 
V luting  rights  case. 

We  unhesitatingly  condemn  this  proposal. 
We  affirm  our  strong  conviction  that  no  non- 
judicial Federal  official  should  be  given  the 
.irbitrary  power  to  nullify  legislative  action 
by  the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the 
jieople  in  any  State  or  political  subdivision. 

Another  unpalatable  provision  of  the  com- 
n.ittee  bill  is  contained  in  section  5.  This 
%vould  require  that  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division would  have  no  tribunal  to  which  It 
could  resort  other  than  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Colvunbla.  The 
Federal  courts  In  all  other  districts  other 
than  the  District  of  Columbia  would  be 
barred  to  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
lalllng  within  the  "50-percent  formula" 
which  sought  to  have  a  legal  determination 
r.s  to  the  validity  of  its  electoral  procedures. 

This  requirement  places  an  undue  hard- 
ship upon  the  local  governments  involved 
and  constitutes  an  expression  of  lack  of  con- 
gressional confidence  in  the  willingness  and 
ability  of  Federal  courts  outside  the  District 
I  r  Columbia  to  sit  in  Judgment  in  cases  of 
this  type.  We  are  astounded  that  such  a 
proposal  would  be  advanced  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  and  ratified  by 
the  great  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  bill  in  its  entirety  is  an  example  of 
cross  discrimination  against  a  few  of  the 
-•sovereign  States  of  the  Union.  It  was  delib- 
erately designed  to  have  unequal  applica- 
tion as  between  the  several  States.  That 
.;!one  is  sufficient  to  condemn  it. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  it  Is  contemplated 
that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  offer 
amendments  which  will  eliminate  some  of 
tlie  provisions  of  the  committee  bill.  There 
will  be  amendments  offered  which  will  seek 
to  add  new  matter  to  the  legislation.  It  is 
our  fervent  hope  that  this  bad  package  of 
legislative  proposals  can  be  substantially 
.tmended  in  a  way  that  would  eliminate  at 
least  some  of  its  bad  featvtres. 

It  will  be  our  role  to  seek  to  improve  the 
legislation.  If  this  effort  should  fail  we 
would  urge  that  our  colleagues  assist  us  in 
providing  the  proper  antidote  to  this  con- 
.^titutionally  poisonous  "strong  medicine." 
Tlie  proper  antidote  is  a  defeat  of  the  mea- 
sxiTs  and  an  adherence  to  constitutional 
i>rinciples. 

Basil  L.  WnrrENER. 
John  Dowdy. 
Robert  T.  Ashmore. 


Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Association 
Essay  Contest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

of   NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ne- 
biaska  Rural  Electric  Association  an- 
issay  contest  on  rural  electrification  in 
electrification  in  Nebraska.  This  is  one 
of  the  fine  contributions  to  scholarship 
by  this  organization  and  the  winning  es- 


says invariably  indicate  keen  insights 
into  the  role  of  public  power  and  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  in  Nebraska. 
Because  of  the  high  quality  of  these 
essays  they  deserve  the  widest  possible 
audience  and  I  include  the  essays  of  the 
following  students  in  the  Record:  Miss 
Jo  Ann  Weber,  Madison,  Nebr.;  Miss 
Bonnie  Krol,  Stromsburg,  Nebr.;  Miss 
Margaret  Ekstein,  DTsaght,  Nebr.;  and 
Miss  Mai-y  Odland,  Meadow  Grove, 
Nebr. : 

What  Rural  Electrification  Means  to  Me 
(By  Margaret  Ekstein,  age  17.  junior,  Aquinas 
High  School,  David  City,  Nebr.  Fathers 
name:  Frank  C.  Ekstein.  Dwight,  Nebr. 
Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Butler  County 
Rural  Public  Power  District,  David  City, 
Nebr.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  Association) 

What  does  riu-al  electrification  mean  to  me? 
Up  to  now,  I  have  never  thought  about  elec- 
trification as  anything  more  than  some  sort 
of  power  running  through  wires.  Being  born 
into  the  age  of  electricity.  It  seems  I  have 
taken  electricity  for  granted.  I  was  2  when 
the  electric  line  first  reached  our  farm  in 
1949,  and  I  can't  remember  life  without 
electricity.  It  has  been  so  much  an  everyday 
part  of  my  life,  that  I  cannot  imagine  what 
life  would  be  like  without  it.  It  doesn't  even 
seem  possible  that  as  late  as  15  years  ago, 
there  wasn't  any  easy  flip  of  the  switch  when 
you  wanted  light. 

It  takes  a  blackout  to  make  me  realize  how 
our  parents  lived  without  electricity.  Out  of 
storage  come  the  old  candlesticks  and  oil 
lamps.  Water  must  be  pumped  and  brought 
in. 

This  makes  one  realize  the  hardship  and 
work  the  last  generation  had  to  undergo  to 
make  a  living.  Who  can  Imagine  a  world 
without  refrigeration?  This  means  no  stored 
meat,  good  cold  drinks,  or  other  refrigerated 
foods.  Jobs  like  washing  and  Ironing  clothes 
must  have  been  a  drudgery  to  grandmother. 
Our  parents  could  find  no  relaxation  through 
television  and  radio.  The  family  found  that 
there  was  no  time  for  fun.  They  worked 
from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

However,  since  riu-al  electrification  started 
15  years  ago,  great  progress  has  been  made. 
In  these  few  short  years,  electrification  has 
creeped  in  even  to  the  most  isolated  spots. 
Also,  it  is  used  everywhere,  from  Mothers 
kitchen  to  Dad's  workbench.  At  this  time, 
almost  all  buildings  are  wired  for  light. 

I  have  in  my  owTa  life  seen  the  changes 
caused  by  electricity.  Much  has  been  done 
In  the  way  of  research  to  make  it  possible 
to  have  Instant  light  at  the  flip  of  a  switch 
and  Immediate  enjoyment  by  the  turning 
of  a  knob.  Through  modern  scientific  re- 
search, we  may  soon  be  discovering  new  and 
unheard  of  ways  to  use  electric  power. 

Electricity  has  become  the  hub  and  center 
of  all  farm  life.  It  has  proved  to  be  the 
necessary  basis  of  our  whole  life.  Electricity, 
above  all  else,  is  the  one  factor  that  keeps 
farms  growing,  and  prevents  them  from  dving 
out. 

Were  it  not  for  the  benefits  of  electricity, 
the  already  poor  state  of  farmers  would  be 
pathetic.  There  would  be  no  question  as 
to  where  the  money  for  President  Johnson's 
war  on  poverty  would  go. 

There  Is  still  another  aspect  of  the  wonders 
which  electricity  works.  Because  it  is  time- 
saving,  it  lets  the  farmer  and  his  wife  attend 
social  affairs  which  were  not  possible  for 
their  parents.  They  are  able  to  join  their 
community  In  projects  which  help  to  better 
that  community  for  more  enjoyable  living. 

I  come  back  to  the  opening  question. 
"What  does  rural  electrification  mean  to 
me?"  To  me  personally,  rural  electrification 
means  the  source  of  power  to  make  a  fuller 
and  more  enjoyable  life.  And  so,  I  fer- 
vently hope,  it  shall  continue  on  through 


future  generations,   making  it   possible  for 
better  living  through  electricity. 

What  Rural  Electrification  Means  to  Me 

AND  My  CoMMCTNrrY 

(By  Bonnie  Krol.  age  17.  junior,  Stromsburg 
High  School.  Father's  name:  Victor  Krol. 
Stromsburg,  Nebr.  Contestant  sponsored 
by  the  Polk  County  Rvu-al  Public  Power 
District.  Stromsburg.  Nebr.,  In  cooperation 
with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Associa- 
tion) 

As  the  day  is  dying  In  the  west,  It  sure  is 
nice  to  have  our  new  merctuy  light  go  on 
automatically.  After  supper  Is  cooked  on  our 
electric  range  everyone  can  settle  down  to  a 
comfortable  evening  in  front  of  the  televi- 
sion set.  Now  the  ladles  of  the  family  don't 
worry  about  dlshfyan  hands  anymore,  because 
of  the  newest  addition  to  the  family:  the 
dishwasher.  When  the  10  o'clock  news  Is 
over,  the  problem  of  a  cold  bed  Is  solved  by 
pushing  the  button  on  the  electric  blanket. 

This  average  evening  at  home  would  not 
have  been  as  convenient  or  comfortable,  if 
President  Roosevelt  would  not  have  estab- 
lished the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion In  1935.  The  REIA  does  not  construct, 
own,  or  operate  the  electric  facilities  it  fi- 
nances, but  instead  lends  money  to  varlotis 
companies  and  associations.  This  made  it 
possible  to  establish  power  districts  such  as 
ours. 

What  great  progress  this  organization  has 
made  since  then.  For  in  Nebraska  in  1935 
only  7  percent  of  the  farms  had  the  con- 
venience of  electricity  and  now  more  than  95 
percent  are  supplied  with  electricity. 

This  means  a  great  deal  to  me  and  all  my 
neighbors.  I  have  never  had  to  do  the  chores 
in  the  dark,  haul  cobs  for  the  stove,  or  pump 
water  by  hand,  because  since  1938.  when 
Rural  Electrification  was  first  established  In 
our  country,  the  lights  go  on  at  dark,  stoves 
are  electric  and  a  flip  of  a  switch  starts  the 
water  pmnp.  I'm  sure  that  if  I  ever  had  to 
do  these  things  I  would  appreciate  Rural 
Electrification  much  more,  but  I  appreciate 
it  because  it  is  so  convenient. 

I  have  used  the  words  "Rural  Electrifica- 
tion" many  times.  These  words  mean  many 
more  things.  For  example  the  "R"  In  rural 
might  mean  ready  and  reliable.  The  work 
crews  are  always  there  ready  and  willing  to 
come  to  your  farm  home  in  case  of  any 
emergency.  In  a  storm  when  lightning 
causes  a  power  failure  their  services  are  really 
appreciated.  "R"  also  represents  rapid.  The 
crews  are  rapid  In  everything  they  do 
whether  it  is  an  emergency  or  just  daily 
business.  To  me  this  Is  one  of  its  finest 
qualities  because  waiting  isn't  very  pleasant. 

Next  the  "E"  in  electrification  symbolizes 
efficiency.  Every  Job  is  made  more  efficient 
by  Rural  Electrification,  whether  it  be  in  the 
home,  the  barn,  the  shop,  or  in  the  field  with 
the  irrigation  pump.  "E'  also  represents  the 
effort  that  is  put  into  each  Job.  If  it  had  not 
have  been  lor  effort.  Rural  Electrification 
would  not  have  been  brought  Into  Polk 
County  so  early  and  made  life  a  bit  easier. 

In  these  few  words  I  have  tried  to  express 
the  role  Rural  Electrification  plays  in  my  life 
and  the  life  of  all  people  who  live  In  rural 
America.  It  Is  difficult  to  express  my  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  to  the  leaders  of  this 
orgtinlzatlon  which  makes  such  a  wonderful 
world  of  light  and  convenience. 


Rural  Electrification — "The  Gre.»t 
Emancipator" 
(By  Jo  Ann  Weber,  age  17.  junior.  Madison 
High  School.     Father's  name:   Art  Weber, 
Madison.  Nebr.     Contestant  sponsored  by 
the  Stanton  County  Public  Power  District, 
Stanton,    Nebr.,    In   cooperation   with   the 
Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Association.) 
Rtiral  electrification  has  proven  to  be  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  of  my  county  as  well  as 
other  farm  communities.    It  was  the  birth 
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of  a  new  freedom  to  Stanton  County  and  all 
niral  America.  No  longer  are  we  slaves  to 
darkness,  drudgery,  and  endless  toll.  We 
are  no  longer  chained  to  the  Immedicable 
hardships  of  farm  life. 

Since  Its  Inception  35  years  ago,  the  bene- 
fits have  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  Its  suc- 
cess Is  inuneasurable.  Tbe  revolutionary 
Changes  In  every  basic  necessity  of  life  are 
felt  most  acutely  by  our  farm  families.  No 
longer  does  today's  farm  wife  have  to  look 
With  envy  at  her  city  friends'  conveniences. 
Our  homes  are  Just  as  comfortable  and  at- 
tractive as  those  of  the  city  dwellers.  Per- 
haps it  can  be  said  that  today  our  way  of 
life  is  envied  by  the  city  residents,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Influx  moving  to  the  suburbs. 
They  are  clamoring  for  the  space,  privacy, 
and  fresh  air  that  we  have  in  abundance  plus 
all  the  advantages  that  electricity  makes 
possible. 

The  speed  with  which  our  farms  were 
wired  for  electricity  was  due  to  its  low  cost. 
Even  today,  while  the  price  of  nearly  every 
commodity  is  rising,  our  electric  rates  re- 
main low  and  in  some  Instances  are  being 
lowered.  It  is  the  most  economical  service 
available  and  the  farmers  put  it  to  work  for 
them  to  cut  the  cost-price  squeeze.  Our 
Nation  is  rapidly  becoming  automated  and 
thanlcs  to  our  electrical  power  the  farmers 
In  my  community  are  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  trend.  It  makes  them  more  eflScient  and 
thus  they  are  able  to  enlarge  and  diversify 
their  farming  and  dairy  operations  with  in- 
creased returns  on  their  investments. 

A  specific  example  of  electricity  serving  my 
community  is  the  repair  shop  of  a  skilled 
machinist.  With  his  ingenious  know-how 
and  complete  line  of  power-equipped  tools, 
he  Is  able  to  build  and  repair  our  machinery 
at  a  cost  much  below  city  charges. 

Rural  electrification  is  beneficial  to  us  cul- 
turally as  well  as  physically.  It  has  greatly 
Improved  our  rural  educational  institutions 
due  to  well-heated  and  lighted  classrooms. 
Radio  and  television  provide  excellent  edu- 
cational material.  With  more  leisure,  farm 
families  have  an  opportunity  to  keep 
abreast  with  worldwide  happenings  and  de- 
velop their  cultural  interests. 

We  are  assured  of  a  constant,  dependable 
source  of  power  by  our  Stanton  County  Pub- 
lic Power  District.  We  have  complete  con- 
fidence that  power  will  be  restored  as  quickly 
as  possible  in  time  of  power  failure.  We  owe 
a  great  deal  to  the  diligent  workers  of  the 
past  and  to  those  who  serve  us  today.  The 
Stanton  County  Public  Power  District  has 
made  our  county  a  modern  rural  community 
of  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

We  will  continue  to  make  even  greater  use 
of   this   freedom  which  grows  and  grows. 


June  2,  196: 


What  Rural  Electrification  Means  to  Me 
AND  My  Community 

(By  Mary  Odland,  age  17.  Junior,  Meadow 
Grove  High  School.  Father's  name:  O.  M. 
Odland.  Riu-al  Route  1,  Meadow  Grove, 
Nebr.  Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Elk- 
horn  Rural  Public  Power  District,  Battle 
Creek,  Nebr.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ne- 
braska Rural  Electric  Association) 

Benjamin  Franklin  made  history  when  he 
discovered  electricity  and  a  new  era  was 
started  when  a  small  group  of  men  had  the 
foresight  and  the  initiative  to  carry  through 
their  dream  of  supplying  rural  America  with 
electrical  power.  This  project  is  a  benefit 
to  every  member  of  my  family  and  to  practi- 
cally every  member  of  my  community,  for 
98  percent  of  the  American  farms  have  elec- 
tric service.  It  performs  some  400  tasks  that 
were  formerly  accomplished  by  manual  or 
animal  labor. 

The  "whether"  has  been  taken  out  of  farm- 
ing with  the  electrically  controlled  irrigation 
system  assuring  the  proper  amount  of  mois- 
ture at  the  proper  time.  Electric  operated 
machinery  dry  the  hay  and  silage  and  grind 


the  feed  for  livestock  feeding.  Use  of  welders 
and  shop  equipment  have  made  former  costly 
time-consuming  trips  to  town  unnecessary. 
This  all  adds  up  to  the  farmers'  satisfaction 
of  a  days  work  well  done,  and  he  has  enough 
energy  left  to  take  part  in  outside  activities 
and  community  projects. 

No  longer  can  the  city  folks  look  upon  the 
farm  home  with  disfavor  as  the  rural  home- 
maker    has    every    convenience    that    urban 

cousins  enjoy,  plus  the  serenity  that  only 
comes  with  country  living.  She  knows  that 
her  family  will  be  well  and  nutritiously 
cared  for  with  food  prepared  on  her 
modern  •  electric  range — food  that  in  many 
Instances  had  been  previously  prepared  and 
safely  stored  in  her  deep  freeze  or  refriger- 
ator. Every  day  Is  a  "good  wash  day"  with 
the  electric  washer  and  dryer  to  simplify 
the  task.  The  family  is  healthier  than  those 
Of  a  generation  ago  with  controlled  electric 
heat,  proper  humidity,  air  conditioning  and 
adequate  lighting  helping  to  make  it  so. 

Teenagers  may  not  remember  the  preelec- 
tric  days  but  are  appreciative  of  the  many 
conveniences  we  now  enjoy.  Hair  dryers, 
shavers,  modern  bathrooms  all  contribute  to 
better  grooming.  Everyone  knows  that  "it's 
Impossible,  utterly  impossible"  to  study  with- 
out the  sound  of  the  record  player  soothing 
oiir  nerves,  and  one  must  admit  that  junior 
gets  much  enjoyment  and  some  weird  and 
interesting  tones  out  of  his  electrical  guitar. 

The  television  and  radio  has  accomplished 
a  great  deal  to  bring  our  family  closer  to- 
gether. We  can  sit  In  our  country  home  and 
enjoy  the  Olympic  Games  in  a  foreign  land 
opera  from  the  Metropolitan,  and  other  forms 
of  entertainment.  News  events  are  Instan- 
taneously brought  into  our  home  and  one 
has  a  much  better  perspective  and  under- 
standing of  government  affairs  and  of  the 
pertinent  happenings  in  this  world  and  outer 
space.  We  are  also  warned  of  inclement 
weather  and  Impending  dangers. 

Everyone  in  the  community  now  has  more 
time  to  attend  meetings  to  plan  and  carry 
out  projects  that  promote  better  relations 
among  themselves  and  their  city  friends. 

United  States  has  always  been  a  country 
unparalleled  In  progress  and  we're  proud  our 
agricultural  community  is  one  that  has  been 
able  to  keep  pace  and  contribute  to  that 
progress— beginning  the  day  rural  electrifi- 
cation came  Into  ouir  lives. 

It  was  Indeed  a  happy  day. 


Commencement  Address  of  Dr.  Santha 
Rama  Rau  at  Rnssell  Sage  College, 
Troy,  N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REKLARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESOENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1,  2965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week- 
end I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
commencement  exercises  at  Russell  Sage 
College  at  Troy,  N.Y..  and  of  sharing  the 
day  with  Dr.  Santha  Rama  Rau.  of  India, 
who,  like  myself,  was  honored  by  the 
college  with  an  honoraiy  degree  of  doctor 
of  humane  letters. 

Dr.  Rau's  commencement  address  was 
one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  heard.  I 
would,  therefore,  like  to  insert  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Dr.  Rau's  remarks  were  addi-essed  to 
all  the  young  people  who  are  completing 


their  school  work  and  moving  on  to  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  in  the  world.  Dr 
Rau  pleaded  with  them  to  join  wtih 
those  of  our  generation  in  working  for 
peace  and  progress  in  the  world  through 
better  understanding  of,  and  respect  foi 
the  peoples  of  different  lands  and  differ- 
ent cultures. 

I  commend  Dr.  Rau  for  her  sentiments 
and  I  share  her  view  that  the  altemativ.- 
to  improved  world  understanding  is  war 
and  destruction.  As  a  member  of  the 
greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world,  the 
U.S.  Congress — as  an  American — I  have 
been  working  for  such  understanding  be- 
tween and  among  all  peoples.  I  believe 
that  such  an  understanding  is  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  the  goals  which  our 
country  has  pursued  consistently,  and 
sometimes  almost  alone,  on  the  world 
scene. 

I  am  grieved  at  times  at  the  lack  of 
understanding— at  home  and  abroad— of 
the  objectives  which  we  have  pursued, 
and  are  pursuing,  as  a  nation.  We  do 
not  desire  additional  territories.  We 
seek  no  domination  over  other  people.^ 
We  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
summon  our  boys  back  home  from  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world.  And  we  would 
like  to  use  the  resources  which  we  are 
now  compelled  to  expend  for  militarv 
purposes,  to  improve  the  living  condi- 
tions of  our  own  people  and  of  those  les^ 
fortunate  than  we.  We  want  peace- 
peace  with  justice  and  freedom — nor 
only  for  ourselves,  but  also  for  those  in 
other  lands  who  seek  to  work  out  their 
destinies  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  and  others  concerned 
about  the  future  of  our  world  will  read 
Dr.  Rau's  address. 
The  address  follows: 
Russell   Sage   College    Commencement 

Address 
Mr.  President,   distinguished  members  o; 
the  faculty,  honored  guests,  and  more  im- 
portant than  any  of  the  others,  you  ladle 
and    gentlemen    who    are    graduating   toda-, 
from   one   of   America's   most  eminent   col- 
leges. I  know  that  the  correct  way  to  addres^ 
a   graduating    class   is   to   begin  with   plou 
reminders  that  the  future  Is  In  your  hand= 
that  we  older  people  rely,  not  unfortunatelv 
from  choice,  but  from  necessity  on  what  yor 
will  and  can  make  of  what  we  Innocentlv 
think  of  as  our  world. 

Well,  having  got  that  necessary  sentimeir 
out  of  the  way,  let  me  now  speak  of  tho 
matters  that  interest  me  more  than  bana: 
reiterations  of  old  precepts. 

Let  me,  for  instance,  remind  you  thii- 
while  the  world  is  shrinking  in  one  way— ii. 
the  sense  that  one  can  now  travel  In  the 
briefest  time  from  conUnent  to  continent 
It  Is  expanding  In  a  far  more  Important  way 
I   call   that    way   understanding. 

There  are  other  more  erudite  ways  of  de- 
scribing what  I  mean,  but  I  am  talking  about 
a  matter  of  the  heart  and  the  Individual  in- 
tellect, not  of  sociological  or  economic 
theories. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  a  storv 
I  was  once  told.  It  went  something  like  this': 
A  traveled  and  expatriate  American,  living  in 
Paris,  met  a  friend  from  his  hometown  in 
America.  Inevitably,  the  newcomer  asked. 
"How  do  you  like  the  French?" 

•Oh,  no.  Too  mercenary,  too  snobbi.sh.  in- 
terested in  nothing  but  food  •  •  ♦." 

"Do  you  like  the  Germans?" 

"The  Germans?  Goodness,  no.  Too  heavv 
too  consumed  with  being  the  master  race/ 
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•The  Italians?" 

"Never,  never.  Feckless,  improvident,  no 
respect.    All  emotions." 

What  about  the  British?" 

•Impossible  to  like  them.  They  are  eaten 
up  with  class  consciousness.  Besides,  they 
are  reserved,  old-fashioned,  and  they  talk 
with  a  funny  accent." 

•The  Russians?" 

•'All  those  deliberately  smiling  peasants 
photographed  in  front  of  new  tractors?  Such 
knuckling  under  to  authoritarianism?  Such 
ritrldity  of  mind?    No,  certainly  not." 

At  last,  in  despair,  the  friend  asks,  '•Well, 
v.iom  do  you  like?" 

Whom  do  I  like?    I  like  my  friends,  nat- 
\;rnny." 

Well,  naturally,  but  how  does  one  make 
i.  lends?  These  days  politicians,  economists, 
.M-ciologists,  all  tell  us  that  we  must  "under- 
snmd  one  another."     They  almost  never  tell 

■  .1  how  to  understand.  Or  indeed  how  to  be- 
f  >me  friends.  And  with  good  reason.  This 
;«  a  matter  of  the  human  heart. 

I  hope  that  yoru-  years  at  Russell  Sage  have 
j;i  the  process  of  v/Caching  you  the  humanities 
;  ;.so  instilled  in  you  the  value  of  the  human 
!  ■•art.  For  "understanding"  is  not  merely  an 
(xposure  to  facts,  to  knowledge — though 
k.owledge  is  an  indispensable  help — it  is 
nuich  more  a  question  of  an  attitude  of  mind, 
.\  willingness  to  occupy  the  uncertain,  dan- 
serous,  but  ultimately  rewarding  middle- 
u^ound  that  Is  the  fundamental  area  of  un- 
(".erstanding.  a  habitable  ground  that  is  com- 
p.itible  with  originality,  yet  founded  on  prln- 
(  pie.  The  principle,  for  example,  that  I 
might  cite,  is  that  there  is  a  right  for  every- 
one to  live,  where  they  agree  or  disagree  with 
> '>u.  a  ground  where  a  climate  of  inquiry 
;'Qurishes  and  where  good  sense  and  kindness 
;  revall. 

To  me  It  Is  a  remarkable  and  valuable  fact 
tiiat  your  commencement  address  Is  given 
t'T  a  woman  who  comes  from  half-a-world 
..•,vay  from  you.  Between  us  we  must  put 
1  ur  mutual  knowledge  of  the  expanding 
;  !id  the  shrinking  world  to  use.  I  am 
.ery  aware  of  the  difference  in  our  genera- 
tions. Please  believe  me  when,  speaking  as 
i:  mother,  I  tell  you  about  a  chilling  moment 
i.hen  the  telephone  rings  and  some  woman 

■  ou  have  never  met  says,  "This  is  Petie's 
r.iother.  are  you  Jal's  mother?  Can  Jal  come 
:or  lunch  on  Saturday?"  Well,  when  it  hap- 
l^ened  to  me,  all  of  a  sudden  I  was  a  gen- 
t-ration older  and  realized  that  some  child 
railed  Petie  and  my  son  were,  in  the  not 
too  far  distant  futiire,  going  to  determine 
;:iy     life.     And     yours.     They     come     from 

•oim tries  as  distint  as  possible  but  they  like 
fich  other.  They  are  friends.  Between 
•hem.  on  whatever  basis,  there  is  an  un- 
ci erstanding. 

This  is  why  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
t  nderstanding.  It  is  not  a  question  so 
much  of  whether  politicians  agree,  because 
•he  p>eople  determine  those  politicians.  It  is 
i-.ot  an  expedient  accord  between  nations. 
but  a  human  accord  between  the  people  that 
make  up  those  nations  that  seems  to  me  im- 
:^ortant. 

At  one  time  I  had  the  privilege  of  drama- 
•  zing  a  novel  by  an  eminent  English  writer. 
E  M.  Forster.  His  novel  was  called  "A  Pa,s- 
-age  to  India,"  which  I  made  into  a  play 
tor  Broadway.    However,   the  thing  that  I 

emember  best  about  him  has  nothing  to  do 
•'  ith  his  brUliant  writing  on  the  subject  of 
:ny  country.  During  the  Second  World  War 
'"■e  made  speeches  from  time  to  time  on  Eng- 
.  tnds  Government-controlled  radio  network, 

he  BBC.  This  was  a  time  when  patriotism 
•vas  very  much  an  issue  in  England,  a  time 

■  hen  the  European  part  of  the  Second  World 
War  was  raising  impenetrable  barriers  be- 
tween nations,  and  when  trouble,  dissen- 
.=  ion,  revolution  in  Britain's  colonies  and 
areas  of  Its  farfluiig  empire  made  national 
;'fliliations  exaggerately  important.  Yet  it 
was  precisely  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Forster 


chose  to  make  what  I  think  of  as  one  of 
the  most  profound  statements  of  our  time. 
Prom  a  friend  who  heard  this  particular 
speech,  I  learned  that  he  talked  in  a  quiet, 
donnish,  modest  voice.  He  remarked— al- 
most In  passing — that  if  he  had  to  choose 
between  betraying  his  country  and  betraying 
his  friend,  he  hoped  he  would  have  the  cour- 
age to  betray  his  country. 

Although  I  hope  that  none  of  us  are  ever 
driven  to  such  an  extremity,  I  do  feel  that 
Mr.  Forster's  comment  conveys  to  you  the 
vital  necessity  of  friendship,  the  fact  that 
there  are  values  that  transcend  national 
boundaries,  the  fact  that  people  and  their 
values  are  to  be  considered  above  conven- 
tional slogans.  Briefly,  then,  this  is  a  time 
to  stop  thinking  in  terms  of  countries  or 
nationalities  and  to  start  talking  of  human 
values.  It  is  indeed  for  these  human  values 
that  your  education  at  this  college  has 
trained  j-ou. 

For  this  noble  task  both  the  West  and  East 
must  be  well  equipped. 

But  how,  anyone  must  legitimately  ask, 
do  we  begin  on  the  vast  undertaking  of — an- 
other eternal  ambition  which  can  only  be 
stated  in  banal  terms — of  universal  brother- 
hood? I  don't  know  the  answer,  but  I  will 
be  brash  enough  to  suggest  a  few  paths  that 
have  in  their  time  been  shortcuts  to  me. 
I  am  convinced,  you  see.  that  one  cannot  un- 
derstand something  one  doesn't  like  and  that 
one  cannot  like  something  one  doesn't  enjoy. 
So.  although  this  may  sound  frivolous  to 
you,  I  mean  it  seriously.  Start  by  enjoying 
yourselves.  But  enjoy  yourselves  in  a 
foreign  territory. 

I  can  use  myself  as  an  example  in  a  small 
and  admittedly  absurd  way.  It  is  virtually 
impossible  to  believe,  but  I  was  quite  good 
at  mathematics  when  I  was  In  school.  These 
days  I  have  the  greatest  trouble  checking  my 
son's  homework  In  the  new  math.  Still,  I 
will  remember  forever  reading  EmUy  Bron- 
te's "Wuthering  Heights"  at  an  English 
boarding  school.  Mathematics  were  required 
classwork,  but  the  novels  by  the  Brontes 
were  read,  illegally,  with  a  flashlight  under 
covers  at  night  after  "light*  out."  I  don't 
suppose  anyone  will  ever  ask  me  to  give  a 
detailed  picture  of  life  in  Haworth  Parsonage 
more  than  a  centtu-y  ago.  Nevertheless,  it 
stays  in  my  mind.  Its  record  was  read  for 
pleasure.  In  a  sense,  a  small  but  moving 
world  was  explained  to  me.  Please  search 
for  such  worlds  yourselves.  They  are  easy 
to  enter  and  they  will  welcome  you.  They 
may  even  enlighten  you. 

A  few  years  ago  my  husband  and  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  Russia  and  I  real- 
ized then  that  most  of  my  Information  about 
that  country  came  from  literature  I  had 
read.  Tolstoi,  Dostoevski,  Turgenev,  Gogol. 
Chekhov  had  through  novels,  short  stories, 
plays — even  In  translation — given  me  an  in- 
sight into  the  society,  ambience,  way  of 
thinking  in  Russia.  They  told  me  in  part 
why  Russians  behaved  like  Russians.  Do 
you  see  that  what  I  am  asking  you  to  do  is 
to  use  the  arts  in  the  same  way  to  introduce 
yourselves  to  new  worlds? 

Dedicated  as  I  am  to  literature.  It  seems 
natural  to  me  to  suggest  first  of  all  the  same 
sort  of  reading,  that  is  reading  for  pleasure, 
from  my  part  of  the  world.  I  could  Just  as 
easily  give  as  an  example  the  fact  that  dedi- 
cated capitalists  in  the  United  States  paid  a 
great  deal  of  money  for  each  ticket  to  see 
either  the  Bolshoi  Ballet  or  the  Moscow  Arts 
Theater.  It  Isn't  merely  snob  value.  Novels, 
plays,  short  stories,  they  do  In  fact  explore 
the  personalities  and  conditions  of  very  for- 
eign lands  to  make  them  accessible  to  you. 
give  you  an  understanding  and  eventually  a 
friendship  with  the  people  with  whom  you 
must  in  the  end  live  if,  indeed,  we  are  all  to 
live  in  one  world. 

Won't  you,  then,  from  hearing  such  re- 
mote people  speak  to  you  from  their  Inner- 
most beings,   learn   to  regard  them  at  least 


with  trust  in  their  honesty?  Artists  don't 
usually  lie,  not  good  artists,  that  is.  And 
since  the  arts  in  their  varying  forms  make 
up  so  much  of  the  pleasure  and  entertain- 
ment of  our  life,  they  seem  a  relatively  pleas- 
ant and  api>eallng  way  to  begin  an  under- 
standing of  and  :'n  affection  for  a  foreign 
world. 

Some  years  ago  when  I  first  traveled 
through  the  countries  of  Asia — a  continent 
that  holds  more  than  half  the  population  of 
the  world — I  found  myself  asking  things 
that  need  to  be  called  serious  questions. 
This  endeavor  got  me  nowhere.  People  are 
understandably  timid  about  discussing  their 
private  or  even  their  public  national  lives. 
Why  should  they  expose  themselves  to 
strangers,  particularly  to  strangers  that  they 
cannot  even  be  certain  are  trustworthy? 

In  many  ways  Asia  knows  much  more 
about  the  West  than  the  West  knows  about 
Asia.  It  has  been  a  necessary  condition  be- 
cause for  something  like  300  years  we  lived 
under  colonialism.  We  had  to  know  about 
you.  The  time  has  now  come  when  the  situ- 
ation is  changed  and  perhaps  you  have  to 
know  about  us.  I  learned  In  nursery  school 
in  India  that  "A  is  for  apple,"  in  a  part  of 
the  world  where  apples  don't  grow.  Equally. 
I  knew  a  distinguished  old  man  in  Indonesia 
who  tried  to  establish  the  first  schools  In  his 
country  to  have  as  a  medium  of  instruction 
the  Indonesian  language.  He  was  considered 
so  dangerous  that  he  had  to  be  punished  by 
the  Dutch  rulers  of  his  country.  It  always 
seemed  to  me  that  his  punishment  was  a 
rather  quaint  one — he  was  exiled  to  Holland. 

It  is  from  this  atmosphere  that  I  speak 
to  you.  Where  we  were  compelled  to  learn 
about  the  West,  much  more  than  the  West 
had  ever  had  to  learn  about  us,  matters  have 
now  so  changed  that  some  kind  of  equality, 
if  friendship  and  understanding  are  to  be 
established,  must  be  reached  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  world.  I  can  give  you  an- 
other example.  Even  my  mother,  a  gen- 
eration older  than  I.  educated  entirely  In 
India,  which  was  still  under  British  rule, 
would  lull  me  to  sleep  with  recitations  from 
Shakespeare  or — far  more  soporific — from 
Tennyson.  When  we  first  went  to  Eng- 
land I  was  only  6  years  old  and  I  remember 
my  mother  taking  me  to  stand  on  Westmin- 
ster Bridge  In  London  and  reciting  the  fa- 
mous Wordsworth  poem  that  begins  with 
these  lines: 

"Earth  has  not  anj^hlng  to  show  more  fair. 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  In  Its  majesty." 

And  we  both  stood  and  looked  down  at 
the  muddy  little  Thames  and  wondered  what 
it  was  all  about.  We  were  vised  to  the  grand 
Ganges,  so  wide  in  my  mother's  hometown. 
Allahabad,  thrt  you  cannot  see  across  the 
river. 

Now  that  in  a  sense  the  tables  are  turned 
and  if.  for  instance,  you  go  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  and  look  around 
at  the  famous  horseshoe  table,  you  will  no- 
tice that  most  of  the  world  Is  colored,  comes 
from  Asia  or  Africa.  p>arts  of  the  world  that 
still  seems  too  remote  for  comfort.  Yet  we 
must  all  live  together  and  as  friends,  and 
obviously  with  some  understanding  of  each 
other. 

I  have  found  that  in  the  foreign  countries 
I  have  visited,  where  I  have  asked  about  the 
arts  of  the  nation,  a  totally  different  attitude 
has  been  shown  by  the  people  to  whom  I 
sp>oke,  a  freedom  to  express  not  only  their 
pleasures  and  their  Joys  which  may  be  shared 
but  also  their  problems  and  their  worries, 
their  day-to-day  exacerbations  which  will 
emerge  in  plays,  in  films,  in  books,  in  any 
form  of  art — an  attitude  far  removed  from 
the  responses  to  my  earlier  serious  questions, 
the  ones  about  politics  and  economics.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  I  suggest  to  you  that 
art  is  a  shortcut  to  what  we  are  all  search- 
ing  for.   an   understanding   between    people 
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and  a  brotherhood  that  makes  it  possible  for 
all  of  lis  to  be  friends.  It  has,  after  all,  been 
said  that  art  is  mankind's  most  authentic 
record.  To  this  I  can  only  add  that  it  is  the 
quickest  and  the  pleasantest  Introduction 
to  another  civilization — a  necessary  step 
in  the  building  of  a  safe  and  trusting  world. 
I  would  like  to  close  with  a  quotation  from 
India's  late  Prime  Minister  Nehru.  This 
comes  from  a  speech  which  he  made  the 
night  that  our  country  became  an  Inde- 
pendent republic.  Bells  were  ringing,  drums 
were  beating,  private  houses  and  public 
buildings  were  decorated  with  lights.  It  was 
a  Joyful  time,  a  festival.  For  us  it  was  a  very 
personal  moment  of  achievement.  For  you 
I  hope  his  words  will  convey  some  of  the 
sense  of  the  importance  of  arrival  at  a  turn- 
ing point  in  history  when  world  under- 
standing must  be  achieved  since  the  alterna- 
tive is  war  and  destruction: 

"Long  years  ago  we  made  a  tryst  with  des- 
tiny, and  now  comes  a  time  when  we  shall 
redeem  our  pledge,  not  wholly  or  in  full 
measure  but  very  substantially  •  ♦  •.  At 
the  stroke  of  the  midnight  hour,  when  the 
world  sleeps,  India  will  awake  to  life  and 
freedom.  A  moment  comes,  which  comes 
but  rarely  in  history,  when  we  step  out  from 
the  old  to  the  new.  when  an  age  ends,  when 
the  soul  of  a  nation,  long  suppressed,  finds 
utterance.  It  Is  fitting  that  at  this  solemn 
moment  we  take  a  pledge  of  dedication  to 
the  seni'ice  of  India  and  her  people  and  to 
the  still  larger  cause  of  humanity." 
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The  Population  Crisis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week,  the  National  Research 
Council  announced  the  publication  of  its 
booklet,  "The  Growth  of  U.S.  Popula- 
tion," at  a  breakfast  sponsored  by  the 
Planned  Parenthood  Foundation,  This 
breakfast  was  attended  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congiess,  ade- 
quate evidence  of  the  rapidly  grrowing 
hiterest  of  Members  of  this  body  in  prob- 
lems developing  out  of  the  population 
explosion. 

Last  week,  the  Department  of  Agi-i- 
culture  released  a  report  entitled,  "In- 
creasing World  Food  Output"  written  by 
the  noted  economist.  Lester  R.  Brown. 
This  authoritative  study  calls  attention 
to  the  frightening  statistic  that  many 
countries  are  now  faced  with  declining 
per  capita  food  supplies,  because  their 
population  is  growing  more  rapidly  than 
their  ability  to  increase  agricultural 
yields.  This,  more  than  ever  points  up 
the  urgency  of  making  available,  to  all 
who  wish  it.  our  increasing  knowledge 
of  family  planning  techniques. 

This  week  we  approved  the  foreign  aid 
authorization,  and  I  want  to  commend 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  Congressman 
Brown,  for  describing  the  programs  which 
AID  is  willing  to  undertake  in  cooperation 
with  governments  requesting  them.  I 
should  also  like  to  note  that  strong  sup- 
port exists  for  legislation  introduced  by 
five  other  Members  of  the  House. 


For  the  benefit  of  Members  interested, 
I  include  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
booklet  on  the  world  food  crisis  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  May 
27: 

United   States  Pessimistic   on   World   Food 

Crisis 

(By   Jean   M.   White.   Wasliington   Post    staff 

writer) 

The  food  shortages  in  the  world's  hungry 
countries  are  likely  to  get  worse  before  they 
get  better  because  there  is  little  chance  for 
a  "yield  takeoff"  under  present  conditions. 

An  Agriculture  Department  report,  just  re- 
leased, sees  no  realistic  hope  for  a  quick 
jump  in  food  production  in  most  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped lands,  in  which  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  population  lives. 

The  food  problems,  the  study  emphasizes, 
is  more  involved  than  seeds,  fertilizer,  ma- 
chinery, and  modern  farm  technology. 

Since  the  world  is  running  out  of  new 
land  to  plow,  the  only  answer  for  the  land- 
scarce,  less-developed  countries  is  to  raise 
their  crop  yields  per  acre. 

But  here  these  countries  ure  handicapped 
by  low  literacy  rates  and  low  income  levels 
without  a  market-oriented  agriculture. 
Farmers  who  can't  read  are  hard  to  reach 
with  new  farming  methods,  to  be  taught,  for 
instance,  that  they  cant  keep  hybrid  corn 
seed  from  year  to  year.  If  they  have  to  eat 
up  80  percent  of  their  crop  to  subsist,  they 
don't  have  money  to  invest  in  seeds,  fertil- 
izer, and  the  machines  to  increase  the  yield 
of  their  land. 

"Food  shortages  emerging  in  the  less-de- 
veloped world  are  not  due  to  a  lack  of  tech- 
nology but  to  the  inability  to  apply  existing 
technology  as  fast  as  current  and  projected 
rates  of  population  growth  require,  "  the  re- 
port observes. 

Lester  R.  Brown,  agricultural  economist, 
who  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  India, 
is  the  author  of  "Increasing  World  Food  Out- 
put." 

He  applies  the  "takeoff"  concept,  used  by 
economist  W.  W.  Rostow  for  income  per  per- 
son, to  yield  per  acre. 

As  Brown  sees  it.  there  are  four  major 
"pre-take-off  factors"  for  a  sudden,  sustained 
rise  in  peracre  crop  yields.  These  are  a  rela- 
tively high  level  of  literacy,  an  income  level 
to  provide  capital  to  invest  in  yield-raising 
capital  inputs,  a  market-oriented  agricul- 
ture, and  support  from  the  nonngricultural 
economy  in  such  things  as  fertilizers,  pesti- 
cides, and  transi>ortation. 

The  big  jumps  in  yields  In  the  last  few 
decades  have  come  chiefly  ia  the  developed 
regions.  Between  1934-38  and  1960.  grain 
yields  in  North  America  increased  109  per- 
cent. But  in  Asia,  where  food  needs  are 
much  greater  with  a  rapid  population 
growth,  they  rose  only  7  percent. 

Before  World  War  II.  the  less-developed 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  Amer- 
ica were  mostly  exporters  of  grain.  Now  they 
no  longer  can  grow  enough  food  to  feed 
their  growing  populations  and  are  steadily 
losing  ground  in  the  race  with  expanding 
population. 

India  new  needs  7  million  tons  of  imported 
grain  to  feed  its  people.  China  needs  6  mil- 
lion tons.  In  his  report.  Brown  warns  that 
it  will  be  "very  difficult  to  establish  a  secure 
and  lasting  world  order  in  a  situation  where 
the  less-developed  world  continues  to  be- 
come increasingly  dependent  on  concessional 
food  shipments  from  the  advanced  coun- 
tries." 

And  in  the  future,  the  notes,  food  ship- 
ments cannot  account  for  more  than  a  small 
part  of  the  projected  increase  in  food  needs 
over  the  next  several  years.  The  solution,  he 
emphasizes,  must  come  from  improving  agri- 
culture within  the  less-developed  countries 
of  the  world. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2.  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  o  .r 
democratic  form  of  government  is  based 
on  the  belief  in  the  right  and  the  abiliiv 
of  the  individual  to  govern  himself.  A 
democracy  cannot  function  if  the  citi- 
zenry is  luiinformed  as  to  what  its  go.  - 
ernment  is  doing  or  contemplating.  As 
the  following  editorial  of  the  Chica^^o 
Daily  News,  May  14,  1965.  points  out,  tl  e 
increasing  restriction  on  information 
from  departments  and  agencies  of  ti.= 
Federal  Government  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  I  share  the  hope  expressed 
therein  that  the  Congress  will  make  cler  r 
the  extent  of  legal  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral branch  of  oiu-  Government  to  with- 
hold information  from  the  public,  froi:i 
the  press,  and  from  the  Congress,  as  pro- 
posed in  pending  bills,  one  of  whici  . 
H.R.  5017,  I  have  introduced  for  th  -^ 
purpose. 

The  article  follows : 

Concealing  Pttblic  Business 

The  issue  of  secrecy  in  Government  is  ui-  - 
der  study  in  the  U.S.  Senate  this  week  as  ,i 
subcommittee  hears  testimony  on  Sena- 
bill  1160,  the  freedom-of-information  bi:. 
The  newspaper  profession's  interest  in  see- 
ing the  measure  passed  is  prompted  by 
glaring  flaw  in  the  existing  Adminlstraii-.  o 
Procedure  Act  of  1946. 

Section  3  of  that  act,  aimed  at  prohibi.- 
ing  unwarranted  secrecy  within  Federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies,  actually  provided  Goven:- 
ment  officials  with  language  under  which 
they  could  secrete  from  public  knowledg •■ 
almost  any  information  that  might  embar- 
rass themselves  or  their  superiors.  "Fc  r 
good  cause  found"  is  an  example  of  the  read 
excuses  made  available  by  the  act.  A  pol;- 
tican  imable  to  cook  up  a  cause  that  a: 
least  seemed  good  to  himself  and  his  bossc  ; 
would  be  unresourceful  indeed.  But  if  tho- 
were  not  adequate,  the  news  suppress<  - 
could— under  the  law— find  that  the  perso. 
making  the  request  was  not  properly  ar..; 
directly  concerned,  or  even  that  the  pui - 
lie  interest  would  be  best  served  by  sweepiu  - 
the  matter  under  the  rug. 

Any  Washington  newspaperman   can  ci  . 
innimierable  examples  of  arbitrary  and  ur- 
warranted    secrecy    by    public    officials    per- 
forming   public    business.     The    great    m: 
jority  would  testify  that  the  practice  has  bet 
growing  more  and  more  flagrant,  particular] 
in  the  Defense  Department.     And  while  tl. 
national    security    has    often    been    sancti 
moniously  invoked  as  the  excuse,  later  dis- 
closure  has   all   too   often   revealed    (in    tlv 
words    of   Representative   William   E.    Mi.\ 
SHALL  of  Ohio)    that  "more  times  than   no 
the  only  security  involved  was  the  politic: 
security  of  the  present  administration." 

Tills  week  a  representative  of  the  Amei . 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Jolr 
H.  Coburn.  of  the  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beaco: 
presented    his    organization's    view    to    tlv 
Senate     subcommittee,     and     made,     amoii  ■ 
other  points,  one  that  is  often  missed. 

"Reporters  and  editors  seek  no  specie 
privileges,"  he  pointed  out.  "Our  concern 
is  the  concern  of  any  responsible  citizei; 
We  recognize  that  certain  areas  of  informa- 
tion must  be  protected  and  withheld  ir 
order  not  to  Jeopardize  the  security  of  thi? 
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N.ition.  We  recognize  legitimate  reasons  for 
rtstrtcting  access  to  certain  other  categories 
o:  information. 

What  disappoints  us  keenly  •  •  •  what 
we  fail  to  comprehend  is  the  continued  op- 
position of  Government  agencies  to  a  simple 
cjncept.  That  is  the  concept  to  share  the 
Uiritimate  business  of  the  public  with  the 
people." 

We  urge  the  Senators  to  give  those  words 
ftiious  thought.  For  this  NatJon,  its  insti- 
ll! t  ions  and  its  very  freedom  cannot  be  safe 
ur.less  the  people,  themselves,  are  Informed — 
ir.'ormed  well  enough  to  correct  abuses,  to 
mm  out  the  cynical  and  the  self -servers,  to 
V  '•€  wisely  up)on  the  great  issues  that  must 
iT'  decided  by  the  electorate.  To  safeguard 
;:.e  channels  through  which  the  public  may 
kefp  itself  informed  is  the  purpose  of  the 
freedom  of  Information  bill,  and  we  look  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  to  recommend  its  passage 
t-'  tlie  full  Senate. 


President  Speaks  for  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF  FipBXDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
( r,  the  President's  announcement  at  his 
news  conference  yesterday  that  it  is  now 
possible  to  remove  additional  U.S.  troops 
!iom  the  Dominican  Republic  came  as 
most  welcome  assurance  that  our  policy 
there  is  being  successful. 

All  Americans  are  relieved  that  con- 
ditions there  have  improved  to  this 
point,  realizing  that  all  danger  is  not 
yet  over  and  a  stable  basis  for  a  new 
government  is  yet  to  be  found.  It  now 
appears,  however,  that  the  Communists 
are  running  for  cover  and  U.S.  action 
has  prevented  another  "Castro"  takeover 
ia  the  Caribbean. 

The  Tallahassee  Democrat,  a  leading 

newspaper   of   the   Florida   panhandle, 

indicated  its  support  of  the  President 

In  his  difficult  decision  to  first  send 

troops  into  Santo  Domingo,  and  as  it 

reflects  the  feelings  of  the  vast  majority 

')f  all  our  citizens  on  this  matter  I  place 

the  editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat, 

May  3.  1965) 

President  Speaks  for  Nation 

Tlie  world  should  be  convinced  that  Presi- 
'ient  Johnson  was  declaring   the  sentiment 

•f    most    of    this    Nation    last    night    in    his 
Matement  on  our  role  and  our  determina- 
•  :on  in  Santo  Domingo. 
Our  marines  are  there  for  the  sole  purpose 

>i    protecting    the    lives    and    properties    of 

'ur  citizens,  and  other  foreigners,   who  are 
.  here  on  legitimate  business. 
This  includes  both  Immediate  protection 

rem   death   and  destruction   In  the  revolu- 

lon  which  is  sweeping  the  country,  and 
lirotection  from  the  very  real  danger  of  a 
rommunist   takeover  by  classic   Red   meth- 

•cis  during  the  confusion.  Such  a  conquest 
.vould  imperil  the  lives  and  property  of  our 
people — and  the  Dominican  people,  too— as 

ertainly  as  do  the  bullets  of  snipers  and 
■  trafers. 

For  nearly  a  century-  and  a  half,  the  United 
•States  has  guaranteed  the  little  nations  of 
this     hemisphere     against     conquest     from 


abroad.  Never,  in  upholding  that  guaran- 
tee, has  it  stopped  to  conquer  Itself.  We 
have  successuUy  resisted  such  encroach- 
ments, except  in  the  case  of  Castro's  Cuba, 
where  communism  entered  by  deceit  and 
made  this  strategic  island  off  the  coast  of 
Florida  a  Russian  satellite. 

It  is  clear  that  Castro-brand  Communists, 
allied  with  if  not  subservient  to  the  BCrem- 
lin,  are  trying  to  grab  control  In  the  neigh- 
boring nation  of  Santo  Domingo. 

Communism  entrenched  in  Cuba  is  too 
much.  A  Communist  base  in^Santo  Domingo 
would  be  intolerable  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  defense  of  those 
Latin  American  nations  we  have  vowed  to 
protect. 

The  United  States  wants  nothing  from  the 
battle-battered  little  nation  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo except  the  chance  for  free  and  peace- 
ful commerce — and  that  depends  on  a  free 
and  peaceful  population  of  the  island  re- 
public. 

Tlie  President  again  declared  our  position 
forcefully  in  his  warning  aimed  squarely  at 
the  Kremlin:  "We  do  not  want  to  bury  any- 
one •  •  »  but  we  do  not  intend  to  be  burled." 

All  the  world  had  better  be  sure  we  mean 
it. 

Russia,  of  course,  is  calling  for  a  United 
Nations  debate  on  our  position  in  Santo 
Domingo.  We  shouldn't  take  anything  off 
the  Reds  in  that  forum. 

Russians  and  their  henchmen  should  not 
be  allowed  to  speak  until  they  have  agreed 
to  pay  their  dues. 

If  they  ever  get  around  to  restoring  them- 
selves to  good  standing  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  they  should  be  put  immediately 
on  the  defense  by  reading  the  record  which 
shows  the  Communists  never  have  gone  to 
the  aid  of  any  country  under  any  circum- 
stances and  later  withdrawn. 

They  must  not  be  allowed  to  throw  up 
so  much  smoke  that  the  people  of  the  world 
can  overlook  the  sorry  Red  record  In  Hun- 
gary, Rumania,  the  Baltic  nations,  Korea 
and  dozens  of  other  spots  where  they  have 
made  trouble  their  dish. 


New  York  State  Legislature  Adopts  Res- 
olution Calling  for  Constitutional 
Amendment  To  Prohibit  Discrimination 
on  Account  of  Sex 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  supported  the  proposition 
that  the  fair  sex  should  be  treated 
equally  under  our  laws  and  not  be  dis- 
criminated against  in  employment  op- 
portunities or  in  salary  on  account  of 
their  sex. 

I  am  not  totally  convinced  that  all  or 
even  a  majority  of  American  woman- 
hood really  wants  to  be  treated  equally; 
they  have  it  so  good  now  that  equality 
might  well  diminish  some  of  their  ad- 
vantages. 

I  am.  nevertheless,  still  in  favor  of 
equal  rights  for  women  and  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  the 
following  resolution  adopted  recently  by 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  memo- 
rializing the  Congress  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  the  passage  of  the  re- 


quired resolution  to  provide  for  an  equal 
rights  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  resolution  follows: 
RESOLirrioN  27  by  Lecislatttre  of  the  State 
OF  New  York 

Whereas  the  women  of  our  Nation  have 
enjoyed  full  civil  rights  since  the  adoption 
of  the  19th  amendment;  and 

Whereas  all  citizens  of  our  Nation  should 
not  only  share  equal  civil  rights  but  also 
equal  legal  rights:  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  statutes  dis- 
criminating against  women;  and 

Whereas  such  legal  differentiations,  merely 
because  of  sex,  lower  the  Nation's  prestige 
and  status  in  the  world  community;  and 

Whereas  both  political  parties  announced 
support  of  equal  legal  rights  in  their  respec- 
tive platforms;  and 

Whereas  such  a  discriminating  situation 
is  outmoded  and  intolerable:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

iiesoZred  (t/  the  senate  concur).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  memorial- 
ized to  give  favorable  consideration  to  the 
required  enabling  legislation  to  present  to 
the  States  for  adoption  an  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution  providing,  in  sub- 
stance, that  "Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex";  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  (if  the  senate  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  New  YorkrT* 

In  senate.  May  20,  1965,  concurred  in, 
without  amendment. 

By  order  of  the  senate: 

George  H.  Van  Lencen. 

Secretary.- 

By  order  of  the  assembly: 

John  T.  McKennan. 

Clcr}^ 


Tunisian   Independence 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  sixth  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  Tunisa. 

We  are  proud  to  call  Tunisia  our  friend 
and  to  her  President,  Habib  Bourguiba, 
our  congratulations  are  extended  for  the 
part  which  he  played  in  bringing  about 
its  independence.  Under  his  guidance 
the  counti-y  has  achieved  a  praiseworthy 
degree  of  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance which  our  own  country  has  ex- 
tended to  her.  Her  students  study 
abroad  and  return  to  their  homeland  to 
participate  in  the  programs  initiated  by 
her  Government  which  are  making  her 
a  dynamic  and  powerful  influence  in  the 
Afro-Asian  assembly  of  nations.  The 
results  which  this  young  Republic  has 
achieved  are  impressive.  Her  political 
stability  can  be  envied  by  any  newly 
independent  country. 

Tunisia  has  demonstrated  great  ma- 
turity in  her  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries and  has  been  a  leader  in  develop- 
ing greater  mutual  cooperation  among 
both  the  nations  of  the  Mediterranean 
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and  of  Africa.  She  has  been  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  efforts  of  the  newly  inde- 
l>endent  nations  to  promote  national 
self-government,  economic  development, 
and  peace  among  all  the  countries  of  the 
world. 

The  courage  and  farsightedness  of 
President  Bourguiba  in  suggesting  the 
unmentionable  among  Arabs — that  peace 
should  be  made  In  the  Middle  East  with 
Israel — marks  him  as  a  statesman  a  cut 
above  the  others  in  the  area.  He  alone, 
not  only  recognized  that  peace  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  entire  Middle  East,  but 
was  brave  enough  to  publicly  say  so. 

We  salute  the  Tunisian  people,  and 
their  great  leader  and  wish  them  every 
success  for  future  success. 


Memorial  Day  Address  of  the  Honorable 
James  Kee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOtTTH   CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished and  beloved  colleague,  the 
Honorable  James  Kee.  of  West  Virginia, 
was  Invited  to  deliver  the  Memorial  Day 
address  at  the  Veterans  Memorial  in 
Betiiesda,  Md.,  on  Monday,  May  31,  1965. 
The  program  was  sponsored  by  repre- 
sentatives of  veterans  and  other  patriotic 
organizations  of  Montgomery  County. 
Md. 

Congressman  Kee  prepared  a  most  elo- 
quent speech  but  due  to  the  death  of  his 
aunt.  Mrs.  C.  T.  Smith,  of  Bluefield.  W. 
Va.,  the  Congressman  could  not  deliver 
his  address  in  person.  Congressman 
Kee's  superb  and  timely  address  was  read 
at  the  memorial  services  by  his  able  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  Prank  Gus 
Tsutras. 

Congressman  Kee's  address  was  truly 
magnificent  and  I  commend  this  classic 
oration  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States: 

Mr.  Master  of  Ceremonies,  reverend  clergy, 
members  of  the  Veterans  Memorial  Day  Com- 
mittee, representatives  of  participating  or- 
ganizations—ladies and  gentlemen,  it  is 
with  a  humhJe  heart  that  I  Join  with  you  on 
this  sacred  day. 

Memorial  Day  has  a  special  significance 
for  each  of  xis  because  this  day  of  reverence 
for  our  mlUtray  dead — including  both  men 
and  women — had  its  humble  origin  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  proper  that  we  assemble  here  at  your 
Veterans  Memorial. 

The  story  has  been  told  many  times  before 
but  In  the  retelling  It  never  loses  the  fresh- 
ness of  its  simple  grandeur. 

About  a  century  ago  the  most  dreadful 
war  in  the  annals  of  our  country  was  com- 
ing to  a  close. 

It  was  a  civil  war.  a  war  between  the 
States,  a  war  of  neighbor  against  neighbor, 
of  family  against  family,  of  brother  against 
brother. 

When  the  hostilities  finally  ceased — in 
both  North  and  South — grief-stricken 
mothers  and  fathers  set  aside  this  day  to 
place  wreaths  and  flowers  on  the  final  rest- 


ing place  of  their  loved  ones  who  had  paid 
the  supreme  sacrifice. 

It  was  a  spontaneous  gesture. 

In  the  beginning  the  day  was  known  as 
Decoration  Day.  Flowers  were  chosen  by  the 
mourners  as  the  appropriate  Bymbol  to  ex- 
press eternal  devotion  to  the  gallant  young 
men  who  had  gone  before. 

Later,  this  day  was  enshrined  In  the 
calendar  of  our  sacred  holidays  and  officially 
proclaimed    as   Memorial   Day. 

But  even  today,  a  century  after,  there  are 
millions  of  Americans  who  prefer  to  call  this 
historic  day  by  its  homely  name  of  Decora- 
tion Day. 

Since  the  dawn  of  recorded  history,  men 
have  sought  to  find  appropriate  words  and 
ceremonies  to  express  our  love  and  gratitude 
for  the  heroic  dead  who  died  in  war. 

Down  through  the  centuries,  the  story  of 
the  small  band  of  Spartans  of  Ancient  Greece 
Who  held  the  pass  at  Thermopylae  has 
become  a  treasured  legend. 

According  to  tradition,  a  simple  marker 
was  set  up  to  recall  their  deeds — a  marker 
inscribed  with  a  few  words  which  the  noted 
English  author — John  Ruskin— described  as 
"the  noblest  group  of  words  ever  uttered  by 
man."     Let  me   quote   those   words  to   vou : 

"Go  tell  the  Spartans,  thou  that  passeth  by. 
that   here,   obedient  to  their  laws,   we  lie." 

Suppose  we  adapt  those  Inspiring  words  to 
this  occasion.  We  are  the  passers-by.  Upon 
us,  there  lies  the  holy  duty  to  tell  this  gen- 
eration of  Americans — and  the  next  genera- 
tion of  Americans,  that  our  military  dead 
rest  content  because  they  died  in  the  defense 
of  our  liberties.  In  a  thousand  hallowed 
cemeteries  across  this  broad  land,  there  lie 
burled  untold  numbers  of  yoting  Ameri- 
cans whose  names  will  never  be  known  to 
lis,  who  fought  to  save  their  countn,-  with 
the  same  gallantry  which  made  immortal 
the  Spartan  youth  who  died  at  Thermopylae. 

ThlB  is  the  true  meaning  of  Memorial  Day. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  memory  of  oiir 
military  dead  must  never  be  erased  from  the 
tablets  of  our  memory.  This  is  the  reason 
why  Memorial  Day  has  now  been  set  aside 
to  honor  the  dead  of  all  wars  In  which  oxii 
country  participated. 

There  Is  another  lesson  of  deep  mean- 
ing to  be  gleaned  from  the  story  of  the 
Civil  War.  In  the  third  year  of  that  con- 
flict, there  was  fought  at  nearby  Gettys- 
burg, the  greatest  battle,  and  the  most 
costly  in  terms  of  human  sacrifice,  ever 
fought  on  the  American  continent.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  of  the  soldiers  of  the  past 
as  mature  men  and  seasoned  veterans.  But 
the  official  records  reveal  that  the  average 
age  of  the  Union  soldiers  who  fought  at 
Gettysburg  was  19  years  and  a  few  months. 
The  average  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  who 
fought  there  was  slightly  less.  So  the  issue 
of  Gettysburg  was  contested,  not  by  mature 
men  grown  old  and  hardened  Ijy  war  but.  by 
youngsters  and.  if  you  will,  by  competing 
hosts  of  teenagers. 

This  has  been  true  In  practically  everv  war. 
Young  men  must  do  the  fighting.  This  is 
the  ultimate  meaning  and  the  deep  mvstery 
of  war.  The  greatest  sacrifice  is  demanded 
of  those  who  have  the  most  tc  lose. 
-The  young  men  who  died  on  a  hundred 
American  battlefields  like  Gettysburg. 
passed  on  just  when  the  golden  promise  of 
life  was  at  its  zenith.  Like  the  young  people 
of  today  they  looked  forward  to  a  happy 
life,  to  the  joys  of  courtship  and  to  the 
deep  satisfaction  of  founding  a  home  and 
rearing  children  of  their  own.  But  duty 
called  them  to  a  sterner  fate  and  they  re- 
sponded. They  gave  up  the  golden  future 
because  there  were  some  values  which  they 
valued  more  than  life. 

We  glory  In  the  gallantry  of  the  Union 
soldiers  who  died  at  Gettysburg.  But  the 
wounds  of  war  have  long  since  healed  and  I 
believe — like  Abraham  Lincoln— that  we  miist 
cherish  the  memory  of  the  young  Confed- 
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erate  soldiers  who  died  so  bravely  for  the 
lost  cause.  What  happened  at  Gettysburg 
is  now  enshrined  as  a  sacred  part  of  our 
American  heritage.  In  our  charity,  and 
compassion,  let  us  rest  content  that  divine 
providence  and  not  us  will  pass  final  judg- 
ment on  the  merits  of  the  boys  who  won  and 
the  boys  who  lost. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  so  many  of  our  younger 
generation  participating  In  this  ceremony— 
to  pay  reverent  tribute  to  the  men  and 
women  who  died  on  land  and  sea  to  pre- 
serve America.  There  Is  a  message  of  in- 
spiration to  be  garnered  from  this  annual 
day  of  recollection.  This  gathering  has  a 
dual  purpose:  to  express  our  gratitude  tc 
the  heroes  of  the  past  and  to  rekindle  the 
flame  of  our  own  patriotism.  I  am  happv 
that  you  young  people  are  privileged  to  live 
in  the  fairest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth : 
and  I  ardently  trust  that  every  one  of  yoti 
will  go  away  conscious  of  the  truth  that  every 
liberty  you  possess  was  earned  in  the  blood 
of  America's  martjTed  dead.  You  are  the 
most  valued  asset  of  America — the  time  is 
rapidly  coming  when  the  responsibility  of 
the  leadership  of  our  Nation  will  be  in  your 
hands. 

The  men  and  women  of  my  own  generation 
have  their  lesson  to  learn  from  this  observ- 
ance. As  in  ancient  Sparta — we  are  the 
passers-by — we  are  the  ones  who  must  never 
weary  in  telling  the  next  generation  about 
the  enduring  value  of  our  precious  American 
heritage. 

The  United  States  became  a  Nation  in  a 
mighty  protest  against  tyranny.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  the  soldiers  and  sailors  ol 
the  Revolution  did  something  more  than  win 
liberty  for  their  own  countrymen — they  lit 
the  torch  of  freedom  all  over  this  globe.  They 
taxight  the  race  of  mankind  that  no  matter 
how  hard  or  how  long  the  struggle,  freemen 
will  always  prevail  over  tyranny. 

This  Nation  Is  now  nearlng  the  end  of  the 
second  centtrry  of  Its  existence  as  a  free  na- 
tion. But  the  struggle  against  tyranny  stil! 
goee  on.  The  United  States  fought  In  two 
World  Wars  to  halt  the  spread  of  despotism 
that  threatened  to  engulf  Europe  and  ulti- 
mately ourselves. 

Hardly  more  than  a  decade  ago  tills  Na- 
tion fought  a  wax  in  faroff  Korea  to  contain 
the  onward  sweep  of  the  most  hateful  tyran- 
ny that  ever  cursed  this  earth — the  conspi- 
racy of  international  communism.  Today 
the  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  marines,  and  air- 
men of  the  United  States  are  battling  against 
a  new  encroachment  of  Communist  tyr- 
anny— this  time  In  faroff  Vietnam.  The  cast 
of  participants  has  changed,  but  the  issue 
remains  the  same.  The  issue  is  freedom 
against  tyranny. 

In  every  time  of  crisis  there  are  timid 
souls  who  believe  that  the  easiest  way  is  to 
yield.  Just  now  there  Is  a  vigorous  and  clam- 
orous minority  telling  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica that  in  Vietnam  we  are  fighting  a  war  in 
which  we  have  no  business — fighting  a  war 
which  we  cannot  hope  to  win.  They  seek  to 
intimidate  the  American  public  by  warning 
of  what  Communist  China  will  do  or  what 
Communist  Russia  will  do  if  we  persist. 

For  the  sake  of  our  young  people  who  may 
be  misled  by  this  clamor,  suppose  we  set 
the  record  straight.  This  Nation  gave  a  sol- 
emn pledge  to  stand  by  its  loyal  allies  in 
South  Vietnam  and  a  resolute  President  of 
the  United  States  with  the  backing  of  the 
Congress  has  decreed  that  we  shall  honor 
that  pledge. 

Are  we  in  danger  of  defeat  in  Vietnam? 
Suppose  we  turn  once  again,  for  light  and 
guidance,  to  our  own  Revolutionary  War 
The  story  of  Valley  Forge  is  engraved  on 
the  heart  of  every  American  bov  and  girl 
George  Washington  was  there  with  an  armv 
of  young  countrj'  boys  who  knew  wry  little 
about  the  science  of  organized  warfare.  He 
had  an  army  short  of  guns  and  muskets  and 
short  of  ammunition.    An  army  without  de- 


cent food  or  shelter,  to  fight  the  rigors  of  a 
terrible  winter.  Against  this  rabble  in  arms 
ti.ere  was  arrayed  the  world's  strongest  miU- 
i.iry  power.  Close  by  In  Philadelphia  was  a 
Will-supplied  army  supported  by  a  navy  of 
u:irivaled  might. 

The  critics  in  those  far-off  days  said  that 
George  Washington  couldn't  possibly  win 
atr.iinst  such  tremendotis  odds.  But  the 
critics  were  wrong — because  they  failed  to 
count  the  splrittial  weapons  in  General 
W.xshington's  Army.  They  overlooked  the 
i.ici  that  free  men  were  fighting  against 
tyranny. 

I  sometimes  feel  glad  that  today's  timid 
youls  were  not  at  Valley  Forge.  Not  that 
tluir  gloomy  pessimism  would  have  dis- 
couraged George  Washington.  But  in  times 
01  stress — the  general  had  a  hasty  temper — 
■.v.:d  he  might  have  lost  patience  with  those 
wno  preached  that  he  and  his  hungry  lads 
siiould  forsake  the  cause  of  freedom  because 
t;-.ey  were  outgunned  and  outmanned. 

Let  me  give  this  word  of  assurance  to  the 
yjunger  generation.  We  shall  not  be  deter- 
red from  doing  what  Is  right  in  Vietnam  by 
Coinmtmist  threats  or  Communist  bullying. 
We  are  not  outgunned — and  we  are  not 
o'itmanned — and  we  are  going  to  prevail. 
T;.e  United  States  Is  going  to  accomplish 
wiiat  it  set  out  to  accomplish — to  help  pre- 
s::ve  the  liberty  of  a  brave  people.  Just 
t!\it  and  nothing  more. 

On  this  Memorial  Day,  let  us  re-learn  the 
pr.mdest  lesson  that  history  has  to  teach — 
:!ie  lesson — that  until  the  last  tnxmpet 
sounds — your  country  will  not  give  ground 
to  the  evil  power  of  tyranny.  This  much  we 
ce  to  the  brave  men — and  women — who 
c;  ?d  that  our  cotmtry  might  live. 

We  will  not  fall  otir  obligation. 


Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
H'Hise  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  3584)  to  amend 
•<he  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to 
jTovide  further  for  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents in  coal  mines. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
l.appy  to  join  with  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues today  in  support  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act.  As  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
f  lal  Subcommittee  on  Labor  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  examine  the  facts  and 
consider  the  many  arguments,  both  pro 
■lid  con,  which  were  presented  to  the 
ubcommittee. 

I  am  convinced  by  the  record  that  this 
bill  will  improve  safety  in  all  coal  mines 
in  the  United  States.  I  am  con\'inced 
'hat  improved  and  enlarged  Federal  en- 
forcement will  reduce  casualties  in  coal 
mines.  And  I  can  say  without  equivoca- 
tion that  the  intent  of  the  Committee  is 
0  achieve  the  goal  of  mine  safety  with 
Minimum  burden  upon  the  coal  industry. 

We  considered  many  proposals.    Some 

ore  extreme  to  the  degree  of  delegating 
-reat  discretionary  authority  to  inspec- 
:  ors  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  close  what 
■  hey  deemed  to  be  unsafe  mines.  Others 
^■  ore  mild  to  the  degree  of  only  authoriz- 


ing appropriations  for  expanded  safety 
education  programs.  Between  these  ex- 
tremes we  settled  upon  a  moderate  and 
justifiable  bill.  This  proposal  is  before 
the  House  now.  It  is  the  fruit  of  ex- 
tended hearings  and  several  executive 
sessions  of  the  subcommittee.  It  is  a 
compromise  bill.  This  does  not  imply 
that  it  is  weak,  but  rather  that  it  was 
considered  with  an  open  mind  regarding 
constructive  criticism.  Several  amend- 
ments were  made  to  the  bill  in  executive 
sessions.  I  believe  that  each  of  these 
amendments  effectuated  a  fairer  enforce- 
ment procedure  and  a  bill  better  directed 
toward  promoting  safety  without  undue 
burdens  to  the  industry. 

The  enactment  of  these  amendments 
to  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  would  im- 
prove safety  in  all  coal  mines,  both  the 
so-called  small  mines  and  those  already 
covered  by  the  act.  It  would  improve 
Federal-State  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion. It  would  promote  both  Federal 
and  State  safety  education  programs. 
And,  it  would  lay  the  groundwork  for 
more  thorough  consideration  of  the  very 
technical  provisions  of  section  209  of  the 
act  by  requiring  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  study  the  effectiveness  of 
these  provisions  and  report  back  to  the 
Congress  within  6  months. 

Though  I  do  not  come  from  a  coal- 
mining district,  I  cannot  abandon  this 
field  only  to  such  Members.  The  lives 
of  thousands  of  human  beings  are  at 
stake  and  the  welfare  of  still  thousands 
more  are  involved.  I  am  not  an  expert 
in  coal  mine  safety,  but  I  have  learned 
much  during  our  hearings  and  consid- 
eration. I  believe  that  we  can  reduce 
the  toll  of  human  lives  in  the  Nation's 
coal  mines  by  enacting  this  amendment. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  taking  this  humane  step  by  voting  for 
passage  of  H.R.  3584,  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  Amendments  of  1965. 


Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25,  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  7750)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  foreign  assistance  au- 
thorization bill.  H.R.  7750,  now  before 
this  House  for  its  consideration. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  participate  actively  in  the  hear- 
ings and  discussions  of  this  year's  for- 
eign aid  program.  Prom  this  participa- 
tion I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  overall  assistance  eflfort,  as 
well  as  the  individual  country  programs 
and  the  major  categories  of  economic 
and  military  aid. 

Although  It  would  be  expecting  too 


much  to  hope  for  complete  agreement 
among  the  Members  of  this  House  on 
each  and  every  aspect  of  the  Presidents 
program,  I  believe  President  Johnson  de- 
serves full  credit  for  adhering  to  his  ex- 
pressed determination  to  "impose  the 
smallest  assistance  burden  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Marshall  plan  in  1948."  In  carrying  out 
this  objective,  the  President  has  sent  us 
a  foreign  aid  request  for  fiscal  year  1966 
that  is  both  highly  selective  and  at  the 
same  time  represents  the  result  of  care- 
ful review  and  critical  analysis. 

Therefore,  as  we  debate  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  various  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  in  Congress  also  take  a 
cold.  hard,  and  thoroughly  businesslike 
look  at  each  of  them.  Our  final  deci- 
sion should  rest  on  whether  or  not,  or 
to  what  extent  they  contribute  to  and 
advance  our  national  interest,  and  the 
interest  of  the  other  freedom-loving 
countries  of  the  world. 

Certainly,  none  of  us  wants  any  part 
of  a  giveaway  program  that  does  not 
advance  the  cause  of  our  national  se- 
curity. We  do  not  have,  never  have  had, 
and  never  will  have  sufficient  resources 
to  be  able  to  afford  any  wasteful  or  ex- 
travagant programs  that  do  not  stand 
on  their  own  merit  by  helping  to  make 
the  world  a  more  secure  and  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

On  the  other  hand,  who  among  us  can 
doubt  that  the  military  and  economic 
assistance  we  gave  to  the  war-ravaged 
nations  of  Europe,  and  later  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  was  not  a  major  cause  of 
their  stout  and  successful  defense  against 
the  threat  of  Communist  takeover  dur- 
ing those  perilous  days  after  World  War 

n? 

Many  nations,  who  once  had  received 
large  amounts  of  assistance  from  us.  are 
today  able  to  stand  on  their  own.  and  in 
fact,  have  now  become  donors  of  assist- 
ance to  less  fortunate  nations. 

Other  countries  are  in  what  we  might 
classify  as  a  middle  ix)sition:  They  con- 
tinue to  receive  some  assistance  from  us. 
but  they  are  steadily  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  economic  independence,  and 
in  the  not  too  distant  future  should  be 
entirely  on  their  own. 

There  is  also  a  third  category,  made 
up  largely  of  the  miderdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  Africa,  southeast  Asia,  arid  Latin 
Amei-ica,  which  will  need  substantial 
amounts  of  financial,  technical,  and  re- 
lated assistance  for  some  time  to  come. 

One  essential  requirement  for  th's 
third  category  of  nations  is  that  they 
bend  every  effort  to  help  themselves,  that 
they  be  willing  and  able  to  make  the 
necessai-y  changes  and  reforms  to  enable 
outside  assistance  to  be  effective. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  the  name 
we  use  to  describe  this  joint  economic 
assistance  and  self-help  effort  in  the 
Latin  American  area.  Though  not  livin? 
entirely  up  to  our  most  ambitious  hopes, 
the  Alliance  has  made  solid  gains,  and 
gives  promise  of  greater  accomplish- 
ments in  the  futiu-e  life  of  our  good 
neighlx)rs  to  the  south. 

But,  as  President  Johnson  has  said: 

A  vast  revolution  is  sweeping  the  southern 
half  of  this  globe.     We  do  not  intend  that 
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the  Communists  shall  become  the  bene- 
ficiarlee  of  this  revolt  against  injustice  and 
privation.  We  intend  to  lead  vigorously  In 
that  struggle. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  carefully 
all  the  aspects  of  the  legislation  before 
us.  and  weigh  the  cost  of  the  program 
against  the  pressing  needs  around  us. 

Then.  I  am  confident  that  a  majority 
of  the  Members  will  cast  their  ballots  in 
support  of  the  President  and  in  support 
of  meeting  our  national  obligation  to  do 
our  part  in  the  defense  of  freedom 
wherever  it  Is  challenged  around  the 
world. 


June  2,  1961 


Congressional  Trainees 

•    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   PEKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26, 1965 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  introduced  bills  to 
allow  a  Member  to  use  part  of  his  clerk 
hire  allowance  to  employ  two  high  school 
graduates  who  are  enrolling  or  enrolled 
in  college,  for  a  3-month  sununer  period 
for  not  more  than  a  total  of  $1,500  or 
$750  each.  As  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee that  is  studying  this  proposal  I  am 
enthusiastically  In  full  support  of  it. 

If  I  had  any  doubts  as  to  the  value 
from  all  angles  of  this  summer  trainee 
program  my  doubts  were  washed  away 
by  the  success  story  of  one  of  my  own 
students  whom  I  placed  upon  my  sum- 
mer payroll  for  3  months  each  summer, 
although  It  meant  losing  the  balance  of 
the  year's  base  pay  allowance. 

Kassian  Kovalcheck,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kassian  Kovalcheck.  of  Irwin,  Pa., 
was  a  summer  employee  of  mine  for  the 
past  2  years.  I  thought  I  saw  a  great 
deal  of  potential  in  this  fine  young  man 
for  future  success.  His  work  for  me  was 
outstanding  and  I  realize  that  my  first 
impressions  were  quite  accurate.  In  ad- 
dition, I  was  very  pleased  to  note  that 
Kassian  was  recently  awarded  a  $2,000 
graduate  assistantship  to  Indiana  Uni- 
versity for  the  study  of  speech  and  a 
$2,250  graduate  assistantship  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  his  father, 
Kassian,  Sr.,  a  great  football  star  for  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  Young  Kas- 
sian did  not  distinguish  himself  athlet- 
ically, as  did  his  father,  but  it  must  cer- 
tainly be  recognized  that  he  distin- 
guished himself  academically. 

His  experience  here  on  the  Hill  was 
undoubtedly  a  valuable  one  in  his  devel- 
opment, and  I  am  sure  It  will  play  a  role 
in  his  future.  We  should  encourage  more 
young  men  like  Kassian  to  come  to 
Washington  and  work  for  the  legislative 
branch  during  their  free  summer  months. 
I  therefore  ask  all  Members  to  consider 
the  proposals  before  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  summer  trainees  and  to  act 
favorably  thereon. 


Cheers    for    Gov.    Bill    Seranton — $102 
Million  Snrplis 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24, 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report  Penn- 
sylvania progress.  Under  Gov.  Bill 
Seranton,  first,  the  lowest  Pennsylvania 
imemployment  figures  on  record.  And 
now  the  State  government  operated 
with  a  surplus  of  $102  million,  the  largest 
on  record. 

We  are  certainly  going  places  in  Penn- 
sylvania under  the  leadership  of  Gov. 
Bill  Seranton.  What  a  real  tonic  Is 
success. 

The  Republicans  and  Democrats  who 
joined  together  in  1962  to  elect  Gov. 
Bill  Seranton  certainly  were  right. 

The  present  State  administration  In 
Pennsylvania  is  working  and  succeeding 
for  all  oxir  citizens.  This  is  good  gov- 
ernment at  its  efficient  and  heart-warm- 
ing best. 

Keep  your  eye  on  Pennsylvania — we 
are  reaUy  working  with  high  hopes  and 
courage. 

I  offer  for  the  Congressional  Record 
the  front-page  article  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gazette  of  June  1,  1965,  showing 
this  fine  progress  by  Gov.  Bill  Seran- 
ton and  his  successful  State  admin- 
istration : 

One  Hundred  and  Two  Mo-lion  Surplus 
Set  by  Scranton — Whole  Sum  Due  To 
Go  TO  Schools,  Urban  Betterment 

(By  Frank  M.  Matthews) 
Gov.  William  W.  Scranton  said  tonight  that 
Pennsylvania's  general  fund  surplus  for  the 
fiscal  year  that  ends  June  30  will  climb  to 
$102,713,000. 

Since  the  State  Is  prohibitefl  by  its  consti- 
tution from  saving  money,  the  whole  sum 
will  be  allocated  to  Increased  spending  in 
1965-66,  with  emphasis  on  education  and 
community  Improvement. 

The  *1  million  Increase  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Board  of  Education  which  would  be  obtained 
through  Scranton's  proposed  revision  of  the 
school  subsidy  formula  may  l»e  almost  dou- 
bled for  the  year.  j 

sixty-one  million  dollar*  allocated 

Of  the  $102,713,000  surplue,  $61  million 
already  has  been  allocated  In  the  budget 
message  proposed  to  the  general  assembly 
early  In  this  legislative  session. 

That  was  the  amount  of  surplus  the  de- 
partment of  revenue  had  estimated  for  the 
fiscal  year.  Now  that  the  new  estimate  of 
surplus  this  fiscal  year  has  been  made,  the 
revenue  department  has  also  Increased  its 
estimate  for  1965-66  by  $42  million. 

Thus  the  actual  new  spending  that  Scran- 
ton will  recommend  in  the  general  appropri- 
ations bill  which  will  go  to  the  general  as- 
sembly tomorrow  will  be  $83,700,000,  the  total 
of  the  unallocated  portion  of  the  surplus 
and  the  increased  estimate  of  revenue  during 
the  fiscal  year. 

Pennsylvanlans  are  going  to  have  to  wait 
until  tomorrow  to  know  Just  how  the  $83.- 
700.000  will  be  spent.  But  since  submitting 
the  budget  In  January.  Scranton  has  indi- 
cated In  speeches  and  otherwise  that  he  will 
recommend   that   $13    million   be    put   Into 


mass  transit  aid.  $2  million  Into  a  State  col- 
legiate  scholarship   program,    $2   million   to 
build  community  health  centers,  and  $2  mil 
lion   to   Temple  University  In  Philadelphia 
to  reduce  tuition  there. 

StIRPLUS     SAME     AGAIN 

The  $42  million  Increase  In  estimates  o; 
revenue  In  1965-66  just  matches  the  increase 
in  the  1964-65  surplus. 

The  Governor  said  that  does  not  mean 
that  he  believes  Pennsylvania's  economic 
growth  is  to  halt.  The  estimate  was  held  t . 
that  figure,  he  said,  because  this  fiscal  year 
there  has  been  $20,000,000  In  windfall  taxe. 
which  wUl  not  be  repeated. 

The  Governor's  increase  In  the  estimat. 
of  surplus  caught  up  with  Democratic  pre- 
dictions since  the  beginning  of  this  legisla- 
tive session.  In  January  the  Democratic  pre- 
diction was  that  the  excess  revenue  would 
top  $100  million,  and  recently  Senate  Mi- 
nority Leader  John  H.  DevUn.  of  Pittsburgh 
forecast  that  it  will  top  $132  million. 

Tax  collections  boomed  in  all  but  one  field 
In  May.  Corporate  net  Income  tax  was  ur 
20.7  percent,  capital  stock  and  franclse  reve- 
nue was  up  25.8  percent,  and  selective  busi- 
ness taxes  were  up  26.7  percent. 

Sales  tax  revenue  was  up  6.9  percent, 
cigarette  taxes  2.2  percent,  and  liquor  taxes 
9.5  percent.  The  inheritance  tax  income  was 
up  33.7  percent,  and  realty  transfer  revenue.^: 
were  up  1.7  percent. 

ONLY    BEEB    TAXES   DIP 

Only  beer  taxes  were  off.  A  loss  of  28. G 
percent  in  May — $595,000 — was  due  to  a 
slowdown  in  the  pvirchase  of  tax  crowns  be- 
cause of  a  bill  now  moving  In  the  general 
assembly  which  will  provide  for  poetpayment 
of  the  beer  tax. 

Thus  the  decline  in  beer  revenue  will  nor 
be  continuing. 

Scranton  said  that  the  surplus  is  the 
largest  single-year  overage  In  the  history 
of  the  State. 

Announcement  of  the  new  surplus  esti- 
mate came  as  the  bureau  of  employmen: 
security  estimated  that  at  mid-May  the 
State  unemployment  total  had  dropped  to 
3.8  percent,  a  decrease  of  77,000  from  May  o: 
last  year.  That  ties  the  previous  low  record 
of  October  1952. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
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Representative  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  Ad- 
dresses Graduates  of  St.  Mary's  Uni- 
versity, and  Receives  Doctor's  Degree 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
la,-t  Simday,  May  30,  Representative 
HrrNRY  B.  Gonzalez,  of  San  Antonio, 
Tix.,  delivered  to  the  graduates  of  St. 
M  iry's  University,  in  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
aii  inspiring  address  on  the  meaning  of 
education,  and  was  awarded  an  honorary 
d.  gvee  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Representative  Gonzalez  is  a  distin- 
guished alumnus  of  the  law  school  of  St. 
Mary's  University,  and  is  now  in  his 
s<\ond  term  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
H  >use  of  Representatives,  representing 
t::e  citizens  of  Bexar  County. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez  is  a  very  able 
M'-mber  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  is  an  outstanding  Texan, 
bring  the  first  Texas  citizen  of  Spanish- 
Mexican  descent  to  be  elected  to  our 
S.ate  senate  since  1846,  and  the  first 
Texas  citizen  of  Spanish-Mexican  de- 
scent ever  to  be  elected  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gi  ess.  His  ability  is  matched  only  by  his 
ddication  and  concern  for  his  constit- 
u  nts  and  their  welfare. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
o:  Representative  Gonzalez'  commence- 
ment address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
o;"  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
^  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

EnucATiON   Commencement   Address   at  St. 
Mary's  Universitt 
'  y  Henry  B.  Gonzalez.  Member  of  Congress. 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  May  30,  1965) 

"Certainly  it  is  heaven  on  earth  to  have  a 
r  in's  mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  provi- 
'    nee,  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  trvith." 
Sir  Francis  Bacon 

(of  Truth)  . 
Disciplina  praesidium  civitatis." 

(Motto  of  the  University  of  Texas.) 
Human  history  becomes  more  and  more  a 
e  between  education  and  catastrophe." 
Herbert  G.  Wells 
( Tlie  Outline  of  History ) . 
Reverend  Father,  deans  of  the  University, 
.-tinguished   faculty,  alumni,   friends  and 
embers   of  the  graduating  class,   those  of 
>  ni   who   are   receiving   your   baccalaureate 
f  "erees  tonight  are  going  through  one  of  the 
;•  ost  significant  and  memorable  of  the  expe- 
:  onces  of  life.     Your  degrees  will  not  auto- 
■   atically  assure  yoti  of  future  happiness  or 
iccess.      Neither    will    your    degree    signify 
;iat  your  education  is  now  complete.     No 
uian  is  ever  fully  educated,  because  no  single 
':und  can  encompass  all  the  knowledge  that 
lis  world  has  to  offer.     But  you  who  have 
..rned  your  first  degree  can  be  justly  proud 
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of  your  achievement,  becatise  you  now  have 
enough  experience  and  enough  knowledge  to 
understand  some  of  the  great  complexities  of 
our  world  and  our  times  and  you  possess  the 
background  that  will  enable  you  to  plumb 
ever  deeper  Into  the  depths  of  the  unknown. 

And  those  of  you  who  have  earned  your 
second  degree,  the  masters  degree,  can  be 
proud  that  you  have  mastered  at  least  one 
small  portion  of  the  field  of  your  choice. 
You  can  be  proud  that  you  not  only  know 
more  than  you  did  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  that 
you  have  made  a  contribution  to  the  store 
of  knowledge  by  writing  and  defending  a 
thesis.  You  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  you  have  learned  in  greater  depth  and 
are  prepared  now  to  learn  in  ever  finer  de- 
tail. 

Not  everyone  is  educated,  and  not  all  of  us 
are  educated,  though  we  poesess  \-arylng 
kinds  of  academic  degrees  and  though  we 
have  devoted  long  years  to  study.  Great 
learning  is  worthy,  and  great  scholars  are 
justly  proud  of  their  knowledge,  but  great 
learning,  before  it  tuis  any  meaning,  must  be 
devoted  to  one  single  goal — the  pursuit  of  the 
truth.  If  any  one  of  us  is  truly  educated, 
we  mtist  seek  the  truth,  and  if  we  fall  to 
seek  the  truth  we  are  not  educated.  The 
man  who  devotes  his  energies  to  the  pursuit 
of  truth  obtains  the  greatest  of  all  life 
satisfactions.  The  great  English  essayist  and 
scholar.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  perhaps  said  it 
best  when  he  wrote,  "Certainly  it  is  heaven 
on  earth  to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in 
charity,  rest  in  providence,  and  turn  upon 
the  poles  of  truth."  If  you  would  be  satis- 
fied with  life,  and  if  you  would  be  truly 
educated,    you   should   live   by   those   words. 

Never  in  all  the  history  of  our  world  has 
education  been  so  important  as  it  is  now. 
If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  truth 
could  make  us  free,  then  that  time  is  now. 

Our  technology,  gained  through  billions  of 
hours  of  research,  bought  by  bUllons  upon 
billions  of  dollars,  has  given  us  great  bless- 
ings and  placed  our  lives  under  deep  shadows. 
We  all  live  in  great  affluence,  and  our  wealth 
and  power  is  increasing  daily.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  are  forced  to  live  in  the  very 
shadow  of  death,  so  that  in  otir  daily  lives 
we  all  remember  Herbert  Wells  forbidding 
words,  "human  history  becomes  more  and 
more  a  race  between  education  and  catas- 
trophe." 

And  this  is  true.  We  must  in  our  time 
solve  the  riddle  of  whether  we  are  the  masters 
of  our  own  inventions  or  whether  we  are 
slaves  to  them.  We  must  solve  the  issue  of 
whether  we  can  control  the  atom  or  whether 
it  shall  control  us.  The  contest  is  not  de- 
cided. That  is  why  education  is  more  im- 
portant today  than  ever  and  one  reason  why 
yotir  being  here  Is  important,  not  just  to 
yourselves,  but  to  the  world  around  you.  a 
world  that  is  racing  against  time  to  solve 
its  tangled  problems — to  feed  the  hungry, 
heal  the  sick,  and  free  us  all  from  the  scourge 
of  war  and  the  disaster  of  utter  destruction. 

I  am  not  saying  that  education  alone  will 
solve  all  our  problems,  and  I  am  not  saying 
that  we  must  have  an  educated  elite.  What 
I  am  saying  is  that  this  world  has  such 
fantastic  problems  that  we  must  better  equip 
all  our  people  to  deal  with  those  problems. 

We  have  great  difficulties  in  this  world. 
But  adversity  is  just  one  side  of  the  coin. 
We  have  great  opportunities.  This  is  the 
best  of  times.  We  may  well  want  to  think 
that  it  IB  the  worst  of  times,  but  It  is  the  best 
of  times.     The  opportunities  that  lie  ahead 


are  difficult  to  imagine,  yet  they  are  there  If 
we  grasp  them,  and  we  can  grasp  them  only 
by  preparing  ourselves. 

We  must  have  a  population  that  is  not  only 
educated,  but  a  population  that  is  flexible 
and  able  to  react  to  changing  times.  These 
are  times  in  which  staggering  changes  take 
place  almost  overnight.  Those  who  would 
not  be  crushed  by  change  must  be  able  to 
react  to  change  and  control  it  and  bend  it  to 
their  own  will  and  make  it  accrue  to  their 
advantage. 

Let  me  reduce  this  proposition  to  simpler 
terms. 

Here  in  San  Antonio  we  have  often  failed 
to  keep  up  with  changing  times,  and  we  have 
lost  much  by  not  taking  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities that  we  have  been  confronted  with. 
We  have  very  often  been  asleep  at  the 
switch  during  the  20th  century,  and  the  re- 
sults are  painfully  clear.  We  have  the  lowest 
per  capita  income  of  any  of  the  great  cities  of 
this  State.  One  person  out  of  every  four  in 
this  county  is  poverty  stricken,  and  it  is  not 
infrequent  that  people  here  actually  go 
hungry  for  lack  of  the  price  of  food. 

Let  me  cite  a  single  statistic  educational 
attainment.  The  average  citizen  of  Bexar 
Coimty  in  1960  had  the  same  education  as 
a  man  in  Dallas  had  in  1940.  We  are  no  less 
than  25  years  behind.  Whereas  the  average 
citizen  of  Dallas  County  in  1960  had 
a  high  school  education,  the  average  citizen 
of  Bexar  County  had  only  10  years  of  school. 
Since  1940,  we  have  made  less  progress  in 
almost  everything  than  any  other  metro- 
politan county  In  Texas.  We  have  not  been 
prepared  for  the  20th  century.  If  we  our- 
selves as  a  great  city  are  not  to  trail  be- 
hind fore^'er  and  not  to  be  always  left  in  the 
economic  backwaters  and  out  of  the  main- 
stream of  life,  we  must  use  our  energies  and 
imaginations  and  leadership  to  better  advan- 
tage. We  have  lost  much  time,  and  cannot 
afford  to  lose  any  more.  Our  hope  is  in 
you.  and  I  know  that  you  will  not  fail  us. 

If  you  perform  as  you  can,  by  1980.  or  by 
1990.  Bexar  County  wUl  no  longer  be  the 
poorest  big  city  in  Texas,  and  will  no  longer 
be  the  least  educated  and  will  no  longer 
depend  on  an  uncertain  Federal  pajToll  for 
Its  economic  lifeblood. 

Education  is  not  the  sole  problem  that 
we  have,  but  we  do  know  that  poverty  and 
ignorance  go  hand  in  hand,  and  hunger  fol- 
lows not  far  behind. 

Education  alone  may  not  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world  or  of  Bexar  County,  and 
education  alone  may  never  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  Mississippi  or  Appalachla,  but  it  will 
help. 

I  believe  that  If  we  are  to  win  the  race  be- 
tween education  and  catastrophe  we  ought  to 
concentrate  greater  resources  on  our  schools, 
from  kindergarten  through  the  university.  I 
have  always  supported,  with  my  voice  and  my 
votes,  investments  In  education. 

Education  is  expensive  and  it  is  hard  to  get. 
It  will  become  even  more  expensive  and  even 
more  hard  to  get  in  the  future.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  education  as  a  people  and  we  must 
see  to  It  that  our  commitment  Is  carried  out. 
for  the  benefit  of  ourselves  and  for  all  people 

Adequate  educational  legislation  must  not 
mistake  beautiful  schools  for  good  schools. 
We  must  not  only  build  classrooms  and  lab- 
oratories, but  we  must  be  willing  to  pay  the 
price  that  is  demanded  to  get  better  teafh- 
ers.  teachers  of  better  ability  and  who  are 
better    prepared.     We     must     upgrade     the 
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quality    of    our    education    as    well    as    the 
quantity  of  It. 

We  are  not  doing  enough  for  education  in 
Bexar  County,  and  we  are  not  doing  enough 
in  Texas.  Unless  we  make  the  sacrifices  that 
are  required  to  upgrade  our  schools — sacri- 
fices at  the  local  and  State  and  Federal  lev- 
els— then  we  are  leaving  our  children  behind 
in  the  starting  gates  of  life.  There  are  those 
who  know  horses  better  than  I,  but  I  know 
enough  to  assure  you  that  a  horse  who  is 
last  out  of  the  starting  gate  Is  going  to  have 
to  outrun  the  whole  field  or  finish  last. 

As  a  nation  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  not  all  States  and  not  all  localities  can 
afford  the  same  level  of  education,  no  matter 
how  hard  they  try.  How  can  we  assure  that 
a  child  In  the  Deep  South  be  as  well  educated 
as  the  one  from  New  York?  How  can  we  see 
that  the  children  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
get  the  same  quality  of  education  as  those 
across  the  District  line  in  suburban  Maryland 
or  Virginia,  and  how  can  we  see  to  it  that 
Bexar  County  has  as  good  schools  as  Houston 
or  Port  Worth  or  Dallas? 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  problems  can 
be  solved  all  at  the  local  level,  and  they  can- 
not be  completely  solved  at  the  State  level. 
Nor  can  Federal  action  alone  assure  a  na- 
tional standard  of  education  that  is  adequate. 
Educational  leadership  involves  a  great 
deal.  For  a  while  we  felt  that  the  race  for 
education  was  merely  a  race  to  see  who  could 
reach  the  moon  first,  but  today  we  know  that 
there  Is  much  more  at  stake  than  a  mere 
moon  race. 

The  motto  of  one  of  our  great  universities 
here  in  Texas  is  In  Latin,  "DLsciplina  Praesl- 
diimi  Clvitatis."  In  English,  this  means 
roughly  that  discipline  is  the  guardian  of  the 
state.  Discipline — learning,  understanding, 
rational  action — is  the  strength  and  fortress 
of  a  free  state  and  a  free  society.  A  freeman 
knows  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty.  He  also  knows  that  freedom  depends 
on  decisions  that  he  alone  can  make. 

A  free,  democratic  society  is  based  on  the 
pure  and  simple  proposition  that  men  are 
capable  of  self-government.  The  assump- 
tion is  that  all  men  are  rational — not  Just 
one  man  or  a  few — and  that,  therefore,  all 
men  should  decide  for  themselves  how  they 
should  be  governed.  In  such  a  society  much 
depends  on  the  governed.  They  must  be 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  act  for  themselves. 
They  must  not  be  willing  to  let  others  act 
for  them.  They  must  be  able  to  be  members 
of  the  majority  when  they  are  in  the  majority 
and  to  be  members  of  the  loyal  opposition 
when  they  are  in  a  minority. 

Aristotle  did  not  have  a  great  deal  of  faith 
In  democratic  government,  believing  that  it 
was  Inclined  to  extremes.  Plato  and  Polyblus 
believed  that  governments  moved  in  a  cycle. 
Of  course  they  felt  that  the  first  form  of 
government  was  non-government — anarchy, 
and  that  from  a  state  of  anarchy  men  would 
turn  to  democracy.  But,  men  being  as  they 
are.  and  human  nature  being  what  it  Is,  they 
felt  that  the  people  in  a  democracy  would 
soon  begin  to  tire  of  their  task  of  self-gov- 
ernment and  would  begin  to  let  fewer  men 
make  all  the  decisions.  An  elite  would  de- 
velop, and  democracy  would  then  become  a 
state  of  oligarchy — government  by  a  few. 
As  life  progressed  onward,  the  great  philoso- 
pher felt  that  oligarchy  would  become  mo- 
narchy, and  that  monarchy  itself  would  be- 
come absolute  and  despotic,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  cycle,  anarchy  would  have  passed 
to  freedom  and  freedom  to  slavery. 

In  this  country  we  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  show  that  a  free,  democratic  gov- 
ernment can  stand  the  test  of  time.  We 
have  discovered,  as  the  Republic  has  grown 
and  matured,  that  the  true  basis  of  a  viable 
and  lasting  democracy  Is  education.  We 
have  discovered  that  education  and  educa- 
tion alone  can  prepare  a  citizen  to  uphold 
the  responsibilities  of  self-goverrunent.  That 
is  why  we  can  truthfully  say  that  learning- 


discipline,  as  the  Romana  put  it — Is  the 
guardian  of  the  state  and  the  basis  of  our 
freedom. 

You  have  now,  by  virtue  of  long  years  of 
schooling,  earned  your  diploma,  which  is  a 
passport  into  a  new  liie,  and  which  Is  the  kev 
to  the  kingdom— the  key  to  knowledge, 
wisdom,  and  virtue,  the  kevs  to  truth  and 
light. 

You  have  earned  the  right  to  citizenship, 
the  right  to  take  up  the  fiUl  burden  of  self- 
government  and  self-discipline — for  yourself 
and  for  your  Nation. 

May  your  life  be  filled  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  you  have  pursued  truth 
all  your  days,  so  that  at  the  end  of  your  life 
you  can  say  that,  as  Sir  Francis  Bacon  did, 
"Certainly  it  is  heaven  on  earth  to  have  a 
man's  mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  provi- 
dence, and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth." 


Panel  on  Red  China  Reveals  Curious 
Views 


EXTENSION  OF  FJEMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF  IKDIAN.'^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  S,  1965 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
column  from  the  Indianapolis  Star  re- 
veals, as  its  editor  Indicates,  some  curious 
views  on  Red  Cliina. 

Particularly  noteworthy  and  sound, 
however,  are  those  attributed  to  our  col- 
league. Representative  WIlli.am  G.  Br, ay. 

The  column  follows : 

[From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  May  19,  1905] 

Panel  on  Red  China  Reveals  Cukious 

Views 

(By  Thomas  G.  Karsell) 

A  pair  of  speakers  at  the  recent  all-d.\y  in- 
stitute on  Chinese-American  relations 
proved  to  be  a  font  of  misinformation  on 
United  States  attitudes  toward  China  and 
American  conduct  in  South  Vietnam. 

Edward  B.  Jolllffe.  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Democratic  S<'x;ialist  Party  from 
Ontario  and  recent  visitor  to  Red  China, 
came  as  no  surprise  to  anyone  familiar  with 
his  pro-Chinese  inclinations. 

But  Stanley  Greenspan  held  a  curious 
position  indeed.  As  assistant  to  the  direc- 
tor of  the  International  Affairs  Department. 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  he  sounded 
a  bit  out  of  line  with  American  trade  union 
policy  toward  Red  China.  Greenspan  got 
himself  In  the  bizarre  position  of  demand- 
ing American  willingness  to  trade  with  the 
Chinese  Communists,  who  offer  coolie  slave- 
labor  prices  for  their  goods,  competing  with 
unionized  Americans. 

One  supposes  he  may  have  some  difBcul- 
ties  explaining  his  attitudes  to  his  superiors, 
who  have  said  they  wished  no  part  of  diplo- 
matic recognition  or  trade  with  Red  China. 

PRESIDENT    MUST   DECIDE 

Jolliffe  distinguished  himself  by  claiming 
that  "admirals  and  generals"  we're  the  big 
influence  in  American  foreign  policy.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  sets  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  after  consultation  with 
his  Cabinet  and  with  members  of  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment.  But  it  is  the  President 
who  decides,  not  the  military. 

Indeed,  Dr.  Daniel  Wit.  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  History  and 
Political  Science  of  Northern  Illinois' Uni- 
versity— also  a  panel  member — correctly 
pointed  out  that  the  military  frequently 
complains  that  it  isn't  heard  enough.     But 


the  chief  of  state  who  fails  to  hear  his  armed 
forces  commanders,  as  Dr.  Wit  wisely  noted, 
is  a  fool  Indeed. 

Dr.  Wit  was  a  splendid  voice  of  modei-.;- 
tlon  throughout  the  panel  discussion. 

And  Indiana's  Representative  Wn.LiAM  G 
Bray  sat  through  the  doubletalk  from 
Jolliffe  until  smoke  began  to  pour  out  !,is 
ears. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Government,  B;;:. 
Brat  said,  he  could  not  sit  silent  and  he  .r 
JoUiffe  attack  the  United  States.  Moreovrr, 
Bray  said,  Americans  wishing  to  trade  \vr)i 
Red  China  must  be  willing  to  foot  the  iv'.i 
because  the  Chinese  are  {>oor  pay.  Wh:i:s 
more,  "what  have  they  got  that  we  wan-  • 
Bray  asked  succinctly. 

DELIVER    OR    SURRENDER 

About  Vietnam,  Brat — seconded  by  Wi-  — 
took  the  position  that  the  United  States 
must  either  fulfill  its  conunitment  to  Souh 
Vietnam  "or  surrender."  Happily,  Americ.,::s 
don't  like  surrendering  and  it  appears  m  >i 
likely  that  we  are  in  South  Vietnam  to  g.-t 
the  Communists  out  of  that  troubled  natk  ,n. 

Because  the  institute  was  sponsored  by  t!ie 
American  Friends  Service  Committee — :ai 
arm  of  the  Quaker  Chtirch — it  was  fortv.- 
nate  that  Bill  Bray  was  present  to  dissent 
from  the  "let's  recognize  Red  China"  groi:p 
Bray  is  himself  a  Quaker  and  far  better 
informed  than  most  Americans,  being  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Service  Com- 
mittee for  many  years. 

But  one  wonders  how  the  local  lab  •: 
groups  and  the  Indiana  State  Council  if 
Chvu-ches,  together  with  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Discussion  at  Indiana  University  got  ir  o 
cosponsoring  this  affair. 

It  is  sad  that  misinformation  gets  sw.d- 
lowed  by  the  gtillible,  some  of  whom  actun'.'.y 
prefer  to  believe  the  bad  things  that  ..:e 
said  about  our  Government  rather  than  wl:  tt 
our  President  and  other  responsible  Gover'i- 
ment  officials  tell  us. 

Free  discussion  on  any  topic  is  certaij.'.y 
a  good  thing.  And  it  is  possible  that  tiie 
reasoned  argument  of  Dr.  Wit  more  th.m 
offset  the  caricature  of  the  United  Sta--^s 
drawn  by  Greenspan  and  Jolliffe.  But  wb  ,t 
a  pity  it  is  that  otherwise  educated  n-.ii 
attack  motives  of  the  Government,  whi  h 
seeks  only  to  keep  world  peace. 
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Idahoan  Spreads  Good  Will  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATIS 

Thursday,  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  fjr 
some  time  the  administration  has  co:;- 
sidered  devoting  greater  attention  -o 
social  and  economic  measures  to  supple- 
ment the  military  and  political  meo:..- 
already  being  used  to  fight  the  Comnri- 
nists  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  point  out 
that  U.S.  Army  Lt.  John  H.  Dam> 
wood,  of  Pocatello.  Idaho,  is  taking  th(  >e 
new  programs  seriously.  As  Columr.i.st 
Hal  Boyle  pointed  out  in  the  Lewist  m 
Morning  Tribime  of  Friday,  May  I'l, 
Lieutenant  Damewood  has  been  a  one 
man  good-will  mission  among  3,000  in- 
habitants of  12  straggling  hillside  bam- 
boo-hut hamlets  in  Vietnam.  In  seveial 
weeks  of  activity,  this  hard-workins: 
special  forces  officer  has  established  l^vo 
dispen.saries,    taught   the   rudiments   of 


s.v.iitation,  organized  a  40-pupil  school. 
aiid  helped  plant  some  500  fruit  and  nut 
I  rocs. 

I  request  mianimous  consent  to  have 
p::'Ued  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
H'l  Boyle's  article  on  Lieutenant  Dame- 
v;ood  and  an  editorial,  by  Lee  Ester, 
V  !iich  was  published  on  May  23  in  the 
Idaho  Sunday  Journal.  I  applaud  Lieu- 
ter.ant  Damewood  for  his  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  his  dedication;  and  I 
ccnmend  the  article  and  the  editorial  to 
tl.    attention  of  all  Senators. 

rhere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ar.'.l  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
p::nted  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[F:  tm  the  Lewlston  (Idaho)   Morning  Trib- 
une. May  21.  1965] 
Ii'.HO  Officer  I^ll  in  Lo\-e  WrrH  Vietnam 
(By  Hal  Boyle) 

C  vMP  GiA  Vuc,  South  Vietnam. — Some  U.S. 
Eo'  !iers  regard  Vietnam  as  a  muddy  waste- 
la:.!  which  they  hate  the  whole  time  they 
are  here.  Others,  fall  in  love  with  the  land 
an:;  its  people  and  try  to  perform  a  real 
&'•■  ice  during  their  tour  of  duty.  One  of 
tl.  -e  is  Lt.  John  H.  Damewood,  of  Pocatello, 
Ici  no,  an  idealist  in  uniform. 

I  his  rugged,  27-year-old  officer  has  tlie 
jo-  of  handling  civil  affairs  for  a  U.S.  Army 
S;  •  ,  ial  Forces  unit  stationed  in  a  key  posi- 
t:    .  astride  the  famed  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail. 

GOOD   WILL   MISSION 

He  has  been  a  one-man  good-will  mission 
air  ing  3,000  Inhabitants  of  12  struggling 
hi  Side  bamboo  hut  hamlets. 

lu  several  weeks  of  whirlwind  activity 
D  :newood  has  done  these  things: 

:-"et  up  two  dispensaries  and  taught  the 
V!  .I'.gers  the  rudiments  of  sanitation. 

Organized  and  provided  books  for  a  40- 
p  pll  school  for  children  who  had  never  seen 
a  classroom. 

-Arranged  a  program  under  which  the  vil- 
L;  ers  can  exchange  their  rude  crossbows  and 
o'hcr  handicraft  items  for  tooL<;.  cloth, 
b;  nkets,  and  hardware. 

'  They  are  also  planting  family  gardens  for 
t:  L  vegetables  they  need  to  vary  their  diet." 
Drmewood  said.  "And  we  are  also  planting 
some  500  fruit  and  nut  trees,  and  starting 
c-:ier  projects  to  provide  them  with  fish 
F  :ids  and  help  raise  the  qualitv  of  their  pigs 
a:.-i  rabbits." 

.he  lieutenant  gives  out  4.800  bars  of  soap 
e  h  month.  He  pointed  at  a  flapping  laun- 
d:  .-  line  stretched  between  two  huts. 

You  never  used  to  see  that  here  before." 
he  said.  "Many  of  the  children  now  are 
brushing  their  teeth  regularly.  We  are  trj-- 
ir~  to  get  them  to  realize  that  most  of 
t:  ir  diseases  are  caused  by  dirt  and  lack  of 
h;  u-iene. 

Our  theme  is  that  self-sufficiency  is  the 
f  t  step  toward  self-government.  And  these 
P'  >ple  show  a  real  willingness  to  try  to  Im- 
!    've  their  lot. 

Our  goal  is  to  get  these  betterment  pro- 
t  ins  going  so  well  that  when  we  pull  out, 
1:1  ••  villagers  will  be  able  to  make  a  go  of 
t ings    themselves    without    furtlier    assist- 

Dumewoixl's  pride  is  the  "New  Life  Ham- 

'■   a  community  of   175  huts  built  from 

^   -ntch  to  house  750  Montagnard  tribesmen 

(    iven    froni   their   homes   farther   north   by 

'   •  tcong  guerrillas. 

We  provided  the  materlfils,  but  they  put 
'  ■:■  the  houses  themselves,"  he  said.  "They 
':    ve    a    wonderful   spirit.      You    can't    help 

■.ing  and  admiring  them." 

There    are    an    estimated    750.000    of    the 

'  'untain  tribesmen  in  South  Vietnam. 
I  think  the  future  of  the  countr,-  may 

pond  on  whether  they  stay  with  the  gov- 
•■;unent  or  swing  to  the  Vietcong."  he  said. 

These  people  here  are  staying  with  the  gov- 
ts nment — and  risking  their  lives  to  do  it  " 


[Prom  the  Idaho  Sunday  Joiu-iial,  May  23, 

1965) 
More    op   the   Same 

Coltunnist  Hal  Boyle's  report  of  the  hu- 
manitarian work  of  a  Pocatello  man  in  South 
Vietnam  is  a  reminder  of  what  we  should 
have  been  doing  more  of  for  a  long  time. 

The  report  Friday  concerned  the  work  of 
1st  Lt.  John  Damewood.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Damewood,  534  No.  11th  Avenue, 
Pocatello.  Calling  Lieutenant  Damewood  a 
one-man  good-will  mission,  Boyle  wrote  that 
he  has  established  two  dispensaries  and 
taught  sanitation,  organized  and  provided, 
books  for  a  school  and  encouraged  the  plant- 
ing vegetables  and  food  and  nut  trees.  "Our 
theme,"  EVamewood  said  "is  that  self-suf- 
ficiency is  the  first  step  toward  self-govern- 
ment." And  he  adds  hopefully:  "These  peo- 
ple show  a  real  willingness  to  try  to  Improve 
their  lot," 

U  we  had  done  this  kind  of  thing  in  earnest 
years  ago,  there  Is  a  good  chance  we  would 
not  be  trying  to  find  military  solution  in 
South  Vietnam  now.  We  should  have 
learned  by  now  that  peoples  of  underde- 
veloped nations  are  less  Impressed  by  a  mili- 
tary p>ower  than  by  efforts  to  improve  their 
lot.  They  cannot  be  blamed  if  they  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  how  we  help  them  by 
killing  people. 

In  the  10  years  we  have  been  in  South 
Vietnam,  we  have  poured  in  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  military  and  economic  aid.  Judging 
from  the  support  we  have  been  getting  from 
the  people,  it  has  not  been  very  effective. 

Perhaps  the  kind  of  work  Lieutenant 
Damewood  is  dotog  will  make  amends  for 
otir  past  mistakes.  Judging  from  Boyle's  re- 
port, his  efforts  are  effective,  for  they  meet 
basic  human  needs  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  Quite  obviously,  our  cause  and 
theirs  will  be  helped  by  much  more  of  the 
same. 


U.S.  Policy  in  Dominican  Fighting 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3. 1965 

Mr,  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ani  happy 
and  proud  to  commend  my  hometown 
newspapers — the  Times-Picajnme  and 
New  Orleans,  La.,  States-Item— for  their 
fine  editorials  early  last  month  in  sup- 
port of  President  Johnson's  unhesitating 
and  wise  decision  to  dispatch  U.S.  Ma- 
rines to  the  Dominican  RepubUc  as  soon 
as  the  President  realized  that  the  revolu- 
tion there  had  gotten  out  of  control  and 
that  American  lives  and  property  were 
in  grave  peril. 

The  editors  of  the  Times-Picayune  and 
the  States-Item  recognized  the  serious- 
ness to  American  hfe  and  limb  at  the 
time;  and  also  the  possible  seizure  of 
control  of  the  revolt  by  Communist 
agents.  They  lauded  President  Johnson 
for  his  perception  and  his  incisive  action 
in  not  only  safeguarding  American  cit- 
izens and  their  property,  and  evacuating 
them  and  nationals  of  other  countries, 
but  also  in  preventing  the  establishment 
of  a  second  Communist-controlled  gov- 
ernment in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  two  very  fine 
editorials  by  the  Times-Picayune  and  the 
New  Orleans  States-Item.    I  also  would 


like  to  say  that  the  editors  of  these  two 

newspapers — George  W.  Healy.  Jr..  of 
the  Tlmes-Picayune.  and  Carl  Corbin  of 
the  States-Item — have  displayed  another 
example  of  the  fine  work  they  are  doing 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  and  of  all  of  south 
Louisiana. 

The  editorials  from  the  Times-Pic- 
ayune and  the  States-Item  of  Mav  4, 
1965,  follows: 

UxiTED  States  Had  Job  To  Do  and  Is  Doing  It 
Latin  Anierican  nations  concerned  over  the 
U.S.  militai-j-  presence  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public have  been  informed  precisely  how 
they  can  assist  in  effecting  withdrawal. 

Establishment  of  a  Joint  {peacekeeping 
force,  with  units  contributed  by  those  South 
and  Central  American  nations  that  are  capa- 
ble of  doing  so  has  been  proposed  by  the 
United  States  In  a  draft  resolution  pre- 
sented to  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

The  inference  Is  clear  that  some  kind  of 
military  j>ower  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
revolt  ravished  island  to  prevent  a  Commu- 
nist regime  from  capitalizing  on  the  cur- 
rent chaos  and  to  help  the  Dominicans  re- 
store order. 

President  Johnson  Monday  night  detailed 
the  tragic  turn  whereby  "a  popular  demo- 
cratic revolution,  committed  to  democracy 
and  social  Justice  (In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public) was  taken  over  and  really  seized  and 
placed  into  the  hands  of  a  band  of  Commu- 
nist conspirators." 

And,  he  asserted,  "Tlie  American  nations 
cannot,  and  must  not,  and  will  not  permit 
the  establishment  of  another  Communist 
government  in  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

The  President  was  eminently  correct,  we 
believe,  in  saying  the  U.S.  intervention 
was  necessary  and  is  equally  right  in  ad- 
vising other  countries  that  the  United  States 
nutst  remain  untU  the  killing  is  stopped 
and  order  restored. 

The  United  States  was  the  only  nation 
in  the  inter-American  system  capable  of  the 
prompt  military  action  necessary  to  protect 
foreign  nationals.  While  most  Latin  Amer- 
icans look  uneasily  upon  the  presence  of 
U.S.  troop>s.  they  should  recognize  the  Justi- 
fication for  the  initial  deployment. 

Now,  as  evidence  mounts  of  the  effort  to 
subvert  what  may  have  begun  as  a  demo- 
cratic revolt,  they  ought  also  to  face  up  to 
the  shared  responsibility  for  the  security  of 
the  region. 

It  is  necessary  that  if  lasting  order  and 
a  truly  popular  government  are  to  arise  out 
of  the  current  turmoil,  the  cooperative  as- 
sistance of  many  institutions  in  the  inter- 
American  system  must  be  turned  to  the 
support  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  For  it 
is  evident  that  any  regime  that  may  come 
to  power  as  a  result  of  the  unilateral  action 
of  the  United  States  will  labor  under  a 
sore  handicap  in  subsequent  political  and 
diplomatic  undertakings. 

Presumably  the  U.S.  Government  would 
like  to  be  o\it  of  Santo  Domingo  as  much 
as  some  of  the  Latin  States  would  like  to 
tee  it  out.  But  OAS  deferment  of  action 
on  the  US.  resolution  Monday  indicated  hesi- 
tancy on  the  part  of  at  least  several  gov- 
ernments to  cooperate  in  taking  over  the 
task  thl.'?  country  has  invited  them  to  as- 
sume. 

US  Policy  in  Dominican  Fighting 
For  escalation,  the  fighting  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  Is  difficult  to  parallel.     One  day 
it's  a  revolt  of  young  army  officers  against  the 
three-man  ruling  Junta. 

But  the  next  day  Ifs  veered  left  Into  a 
bloody  effort,  captured  by  casehardened 
Oommunlst  schemers,  to  set  up  Red  govern- 
ment No  2  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
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Propriety  of  President  Johnson's  send- 
ing U.S.  Marines  into  the  chaotic  country  to 
protect  lives  of  Americans  and  other  foreign 
nationals  is  unassailable. 

Now  that  purpose  has  been  broadened  by 
the  President  to  prevent  establishment  of 
another  Conimunist  government  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  U.S.  fighting  men  on  Do- 
minican soil  will  be  increa.'^eci  to  14.000. 

Despite  the  delicacy  of  the  situation.  Mr. 
Jolmson  has  decided  wisely.  Ideally,  of 
course,  the  Organization  of  American  States 
should  have  taken  the  lead,  but  it  has  no 
IX)Uce  force  with  which  to  work.  Prompt 
response  to  the  situation  was  the  ruling  fac- 
tor and  promptness  is  net  yet  one  of  the 
laudable  qualities  of  the  OAS, 

When  Castro  C'~immunist..s  smuggled  asms 
Into  Venezuela,  for  exump^e,  to  Influence  the 
forthcoming  Venezuelan  election  In  1963.  the 
OAS  didn't  get  aroimd  t.o  voting  sanrtions 
against  Cuba  until  July  1964. 

A  delay  of  any  such  proportion  in  the 
current  situation  would  sorve  the  purp.-^se 
of  the   Communist    takeover    adniirably. 

When  there  suddenly  is  no  government.  It 
Is  foolish  to  sit  back  ond  wait  for  an  appeal 
from  a  government. 

Mr.  Johnson  knows  he  Is  walking  on  eggs, 
else  he  would  not  have  gone  to  such  lengths 
as  addressing  his  fellow  citir.ens  three  times 
Within  5  days.  Nor  would  he  have  hu.^tled 
our  diplomats  off  to  mak-"  our  motives  clear 
to  sister  republics. 

Our  foes  in  I>;itin  America  have  quickly 
dusted  off  the  old  "Colo^us  of  the  north" 
label  and  Moscow,  Pelpinc,  Havana,  and 
other  points  are  exploiting  their  proppgnnda 
opportunitv. 

As  ever,  the  best  defense  is  the  truth. 
The  Pre.sident  has  carried  his  story  to  the 
world  quickly  and  with  cnndor. 

Now  It  is  for  the  members  of  the  Orar'nl- 
zation  of  Amorican  St-i'^s  to  res^^^nd  •with 
their  contributions  of  por.cekreping  forces. 
None  of  them  should  w:int  the  prospect  of 
having  to  fieht  on  home  grounds  the  Com- 
munist t-errorlsts  exi->r>rted  bv  two  Rpcl  ba.="s 
Within  the  heml.^phere. 


C.  Oscar  Tate,  Jr.,  Veteran  West  Virginia 
Flier,  Employs  E.xperience  to  Advan- 
tage as  President  of  National  Air  Taxi 
Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VBRGINTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  3.  1965 

Mr.  RArTDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
C.  Oscar  Tate.  Jr..  i.s  a  West  Virginian 
who  has  been  instrumental  in  the  growth 
of  aviation  in  the  Mountain  State  and 
a  leader  in  national  development  of  the 
air  taxi  system.  Now  president  of 
Greenbrier  Airlines  and  Greenbrier  Air- 
port. Inc..  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
W.  Va..  Oscar  Tate  has  been  engaged  in 
commercial  aviation  for  32  years.  He 
has  amassed  more  than  18,000  accident- 
free  hours  of  flyinsr.  and  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  fly  as  one  of  his  passenpers 
for  thousands  of  miles. 

Durin,T:  his  career,  Oscar  has  been  a 
barnstorming  pilot,  a  flight  instructor, 
airline  pilot,  and  air  taxi  operator.  He 
is  now  a  respected  and  effective  commu- 
nity leader  as  well  as  one  whose  judg- 
ment  is  sought  in  matters  relating  to 


national  aviation  policies.  He  is  in  con- 
stant contact  with  influeaitial  men  and 
women  in  business,  government,  and  tlie 
,entertainment  world  since  Greenbrier 
Airlines  services  those  famous  resorts. 
the  Greenbrier  and  the  Homestead 
Hotels. 

In  the  May-June  issue  of  tlie  FliulU 
Sei^vice  Journal  there  appears  a  concisely 
written  ai-ticle  on  the  contributions  of 
C.  Oscar  Tate,  Jr.,  in  the  aviation  indus- 
try. This  publication  :.<;  the  official  mag- 
azine of  the  National  A.ssociation  of  Air 
Traffic  Specir.lisls.  Inc..  and  is  knov,-n  as 
the  voice  of  the  fli:^hi  service  specialist. 
I  aslc  unanimous  consent  tliat  this  article 
appear  in  the  Appendix  at  the  conclu.=;ion 
of  my  remarks.  | 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unan.imous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Appendix  an 
article  by  C.  Oscar  Tate.  Jr.,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  issue  of  Air  Transport 
World.  As  president  of  the  National  Air 
Taxi  Conference,  Mr.  Tate  has  authored 
an  informative  article  whicli  outlines  the 
expansion  recorded  by  the  air  taxi  in- 
dustry in  recent  years^an  cxpan.sion 
which  will  be  meaningful  t»  the  traveling 
public. 

Tliere  being  no  objectiixi,  the  two  ar- 
ticles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

[From    the    Flight    Service    Journal, 
May-June   196C1 

Meet  YorR  ConpoRAXB  Members 

GREENBRIER    .'MRI.IIsES 

C.  Osc:ir  Tate.  Jr..  president  of  Greenbrier 
Airlines  and  Greenbrier  Airport,  Inc.,  While 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  has  been  eng.iged 
in  commercial  aviation  for  33  years.  His  no- 
accident  record  covers  over  18.000  hours  of 
flying,  from  barnstorming  in  OX-5  biplanes, 
flight  school  operation,  airlipe  piloting,  and 
air  t;!Xi  operation. 

Tate  learned  to  fly  a.s  a  youth  wlule  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  appointment  in  flying 
cadets,  soloing  In  Huntington,  W.  Va.  Em- 
ployed at  Huntington  Airport  for  several 
years,  in  various  capac-tics,  he  began  barn- 
storming in  an  OX-5  Wuco  in  1934  and  1935. 
in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  hills  and 
mountains. 

He  operated  a  small  airport  at  HuntiiiSton 
1936-39,  and  then  opened  the  Greenbrier 
Hotel's  airport  in  August  1939.  A  stint  of  6 
months  at  United  Airliner'  Cheyenne  Flight 
Training  Center  followed  Pearl  Harbcr,  which 
closed  the  Greenbrier  Airport. 

From  1942  to  1949.  T:it-e  u\is  a  pilot  for 
TWA.  first  on  the  Air  Tr.msport  Command 
Intercontinental  Dlvi.-ion  flying  out  of  Wash- 
ington across  the  South  .Atlantic  and  North 
Atlantic,  then  on  the  Trails  World  Inter- 
national Division  after  the  war.  flying  DC-t 
and  Constellation  equinrtienfi. 

Although  his  first  interest  with  TWA  was 
In  piloting  duties  serving  over  2  years  as 
check  pilot,  he  had  secondary  interests  iu 
passenger  service  and  public  relations,  and 
was  selected  to  captain  the  1046  ni;-ht  to 
Rome  carrying  Cardinal-desijnatcs  Spellmnn 
and  Glennon.  1 

Leaving  TWA  in  1949.  T,U9  re.-unicd  oper- 
ation of  Greenbrier  Airport  and  has  .^pocial- 
izeU  in  air  taxi  and  charter  service,  buildliig 
up  one  of  the  outstanding  services  of  its 
kind  carrying  importaiit  pL^^^scngers  of  the 
business,  entertainment,  and  government 
worlds  to  and  from  the  Greenbrier  and  the 
Homestead  Hotels. 

Finding  time  for  commujilty  service  as 
well,  Tate  is  past  president  of  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs  Club  of  International  Ro- 
tary, past  president  of  the  cbamber  of  com- 
merce, past  chairman  of  the  board  of  Em- 
nxanuel  Methodist  Church,  current  member 


of  V.io  St-^.te  aeronautics  commission.     K.- 
a   longtime   member   of   Aircraft   Owners    c 
Pilots  Association,  OX-5  Club,  and  the  .'■  r 
Lino  Pilots  Association. 

Greenbrier  Airlines  recently  celebrated 
25lh    anniversary,    having    operated    durl-   ' 
that   tin^.e   without   an   injury   to   passene 
or  pilots. 
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Ye.ik   1964  Bright.  Futi-re  Brighter  for 

Air  T.\xi 

(  By  Charles  O.  Tate.  Jr.) 

Pi-actically  everything  in  the  air  taxi  bu-  - 
ness  In  1964  was  "up."  The  outlook  for  cv  - 
tiinicd  growth  and  expansion  of  air  t,^;: 
service  in  1965,  and  in  the  immediate  ycis 
ahcrd.  is  excellent. 

When  efic-cted,  the  recently  anno\inc  i 
plan  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  ext'.;  ; 
the  operating  a\ithority  of  air  taxi  compan:  v 
indefinitely,  and  to  authorize  them  to  ca:-, 
mail  under  certain  conditions,  will  be  a  gre  \ 
boon  to  this  industry. 

Tliis  not  only  will  give  air  taxi  operat  . 
greater  confidence  in  their  future  but  w  : 
encourage  and  stimulate  them  to  ma-;? 
larger  investments  for  expansion  of  the  • 
facilities,  equipment,  and  personnel  to  mc  -. 
the  anticipated  growing  demand  for  th.  : 
services. 

Wc  air  taxi  operators  also  were  pleased  : 
the    CAB    acknowledgment    that    air    ta'  : 
"have    become    an    established    part    of    t.  :■ 
transjxirtation  system." 

The  CAB  development  follows  closely  i..> 
announcement  last  February  by  Postmaii  r 
General  John  A.  Gronouski  that  his  Depai  - 
nient  will  send  to  the  Congress,  for  enat  - 
ment  before  1967,  a  plan  that  would  aboh.r  i 
airmail  postage,  and  provide  for  moveme  ; 
of  all  first-class  mail  by  the  most  expeditic-.^ 
means  of  transportation.  He  said  air  tax 
as  well  as  scheduled  airlines  and  supp;  - 
menta.1  air  carriers,  wotild  be  used  for  t;.;- 
expeditious  transportation  of  first-class  m:  :1 
under  his  proposal. 

We  air  taxi  operators,  individually  and  as  a 
group,  are  pleased  by  our  progress  to  dat-.v 
But  we  well  realize  we  have  Just  scratch  :i 
the  stxrlace  of  the  potential  in  the  Unit'  i 
State.s. 

A  definite  trend  toward  greater  use  ■  i 
air  taxi  by  the  traveling  public  Is  develop- 
ing. Tliere  is  a  major  reason  for  this.  The 
speed  of  point-to-point  Jet  travel  has  ii.- 
cre;ised  the  traveling  public's  ixnpatien  e 
with  slow — and  often  exasperating — surfr.  •- 
means  of  getting  to  and  from  major  alrpti    - 

The  common  complaint  today  is  that  t:.;- 
time  it  t^tkes  a  passenger  using  surface  tru]':  - 
lx>r:ation  to  get  to  a  metropolitan  area  s^:- 
lX)rt,  and  from  a  major  airport  to  his  ulti- 
mate destination.  Is  much  longer  than  h  s 
pl.ane  trip.  People,  especially  buslnessm- ... 
know  their  time  is  valuable;  that  hours  k  ■- 
in  su:-f;\ce  transit  represent  a  loe^  of  prodii  - 
tive   time. 

Our  great  potential  and  ultimate  goal  l.e 
in  getting  the  vast  majority  of  air  traveU-s 
to  "fly  all  the  way" — from  their  closr  ■ 
airport  to  the  airport  nearest  their  destiu  .- 
tion — via  the  combined  services  of  air  t  v: 
and  the  scheduled  airlines. 

We  are  promoting  this  coiiccpt  now  a:  i 
it  is  producing  results.  But  our  success  :• 
being  limited  by  several  factors.  To  nar  •■ 
a  few,  the  23  scheduled  airlines,  particip  - 
mg  in  the  air  taxi  ser\Tce  agreement  for  t;.; 
interchange  of  passengers  and  freight.  .•:? 
not  now  permitted  to  issue  tickets  covert' 7 
both  airline  and  air  taxi  services:  air  tra-.cl 
insurance  for  air  taxi  flights  costs  more  t!;  :; 
tliat  for  airline  travel;  and  air  ta.xl  rates  ..:c 
u.sually   higher   than   airline  pyassenger  far.  ? 

The  National  Air  Taxi  Conference  and  .  - 
membership  of  nearly  200  independent  r 
taxi  operators  in  50  States,  Puerto  Rico.  a:.ci 
the  Virgin  Islands,  look  forward  to  the  c!  y 
when  one  ticket  and  one  travel  Insurai.ci' 
policy  can  be  Issued  to  a  passenger  for  cc^- 


ror.iical  and  expeditious  travel  all   the  wav 
by  air. 

We  of  the  air  transport  Industry,  and  those 
vho  regulate  and  serve  the  indiistrj-,  mtist 
s-.rive  now  to  pave  the  way.  and  make  it 
;-.>ssible,  for  the  public  to  "fly  all  the  way." 
with  much  the  same  conveniences  and  econ- 
omics offered  the  trunkline  passenger  to- 
day. 

KATC  is  endeavoring,  through  a  concerted 
n-.embership  drive,  to  o.'fer  the  public  a  more 
complete  network  of  air  ta.xl  service  across 
The  country.  MeanwhUe,  we  axe  hopeful 
that  additional  airlines  will  provide  ramp 
;  nd  gate  faciUtics  at  their  terminals  at  hub 
a.rports,  so  that  passciigers  and  their  lug- 
g:.ge  ;irriving  by  air  taxis,  may  be  transferred 
;j  airline  planes  without  inconvenience  and 
tie:. ay. 

To  prime  cooi>erative  action,  we  realize 
we  must  con\ey  to  the  scheduled  airlines, 
.ippropriale  Federal  Government  agencies, 
to  aircraft  manufactuiers,  and  to  travel 
i.gents,  the  need  for  air  taxi  service  as  an 
iniegral  part  of  modern   air  transportation. 

This  requires  essentially  an  educational 
iTort  on  the  part  of  NATC,  which  we  are 
prepared  to  undertake.  Airlines  have  to  be 
s.iown  that  air  taxi  is  a  valuable  and  Im- 
portant adjunct  to  their  own  ser\ice;  that 
i.  is  no  more  a  competitive  form  of  tr^uis- 
;.>ortation  than  the  auto  rental  services:  that 
t  .eryone  will  benefit  from  providing  p.os- 
s-.ngers  witli  complete,  rather  than  p.irtial. 
.  ;r  transportation. 

We  need  to  reach  travel  agents  and  tell 
I'-ic-m.  how  to  make  use  of  air  taxi  on  behalf 
f.  their  clients,  especially  buslne:omen  and 
\  ..cationists.  Some  of  the  more  procrepsive 
.  :ents  already  have  doubled  and  even  tripled 
; -'.elr  use  of  air  taxi  facilities. 

We  must  also  make  aircraft  manufactiu-ers 
.  vare  of  the  role  we  are  now  playing  and 
:  'pe  to  play  In  the  future  so  they  w-ill  give 
.';creased  attention  and  thought  "to  design - 
i:ig  aircraft  best  suited  to  our  t\-pes  of 
I  peration. 

We  must  make  the  execinive  and  Ic-gisla- 

ve  branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
i.ware  that  demand-tj-pe  air  taxi,  scheduled 
.  Lr  taxi,  and  so-called  third  level  airlines 
.ire  filling  a  vacuum  at  the  local  community 
level  that  developed  in  air  transportation 
■■  11  over  the  country  subsequent  to  World 
v.'ar  II. 

Too  few  people  are  aware  of  the  circum- 

."^lances  tliat  led  to  the   growth  of  the  air 

i.vi  business,  and  of  the  rate  of  expansion 

•  •r  that  business.     After  World  War  II  avia- 

.on  in  general  experienced  good  growth  as 

■.   result  of  aircraft  development,   economic 

rides,  public  accepl.i.nce,  and  other  con- 
ributing  factors. 

Tlien  the  need  arose  for  more  communities 
to  be  served  with  more  frequency,  and  to 
ii.ore  connecting  points.  Tlils  gave  rise  to 
*"ne    feeder    airlines — now    more    commonly 

■  'lied  local  service  carriers.  A  immber  of 
^liein  sprang  from  fixed  b;u-e  opera*ors  who 
'ranched  out  into  the  small  airline  business. 

Then  came  the  Jet  age.    Trunk  carriers  are 

rx   going    100   percent   Jet.    serving   mctro- 

:'>litan   areas   on   long-   and   medium-length 

•..ghts.    Regional  carriers,  with  Jet  and  hlgh- 

ip.icity  turboprop  equipment,  presently  are 

^  eking  the  profitable  high-density  markets. 

Local   service   carriers  are   becoming   more 

'■■lective   and   careful   about  new  sto;)s.  and 

re   looking  over  their  present  stops  with   a 

;=e-it-or-lose-it  policy  in  mind.    They  grad- 

•  illy  are  working  toward  le.ss  Federal  Gov- 

•thment  subsidy  year  by  year. 

In   general,   every   carrier   has  several   air- 

■  I  rts  at  which  It  would  like  to  terminate 
vrvice  because  of  economics.  The  C.'^B  is 
peratlng  under  a  policy  of  constant  review 
iKl  close  scrutiny  of  the  economics  of  local 

rvlce  carrier  stops. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  many  small  stops 
re  being  eliminated.  In  some  cases,  the 
requency  of  service  has  been  reduced.     Air 


taxi  and  third-level  airlines  have  stepped 
into  the  breach  and  are  providing  services  to 
meet  local  community  needs  for  air  trans- 
portation. Air  taxis  generally  charge  by  the 
trip  rather  than  by  the  passenger.  Pas- 
sengers, however,  can  save  money  by  sharing 
a  ride  with  others. 

More  and  more  private  companies  are 
giving  up  their  own  "executive"  aircraft  In 
favor  of  using  air  taxis  because  they  real- 
ize they  can  save  money  by  such  action. 

For  example,  Raytheon  Co.  in  1963  sold  its 
six  executive  planes  and  has  been  u.'^ing  air 
taxis  to  transport  its  officials  to  hub  air- 
ports, wiiere  they  can  board  commercial 
flights  for  long  trips.  Gerald  P.  O'Neil.  Ray- 
theon's director  of  manufacturing  and  ptir- 
chaslng,  says  this  arrangement  Is  almost  as 
quick  and  is  much  more  economical  than 
flying  by  company  plane  all  the  way. 

John  C.  Ellis,  chairman  of  R<;wlan  Con- 
troller Co.,  a  Westminster,  Md.,  electrical 
equipment  manufacturer,  says  his  company 
sold  its  twin-engine  plane  and  uses  air  taxis 
for  its  executives.  He  figures  Rowlan's  an- 
nual air  taxi  fares  amount  to  about  a  half 
of  the  $40,000  a  year  It  had  been  spending 
to  operate  and  maintain  its  o-sra  aircraft. 

Unless  you  fly  at  least  500  hours  a  year,  it's 
much  cheaper  to  u?e  air  taxi,"  Mr.  Ellis  ex- 
plains. "Besides,  with  air  taxi,  you  use  what 
you  need.  We  used  to  find  our  private  plane 
sitting  idle  1  out  of  every  2  days.  But  when 
we  needed  to  make  trips  to  three  pk'ces  at 
once,  we  had  problems." 

Business  firnis  use  air  taxis  to  haul  their 
cargo  .as  well  as  transport  their  officials. 
General  Motors,  for  example,  has  used  air 
taxis  to  fly  part.s  from  CM  warehouses  to 
auto  assembly  plants  where  they  were  needed 
to  keep  production  lines  rolling. 

During  the  past  10  years  members  of 
NATC — on  the  basis  of  voluntary  monthly 
statistics  provided,  which  are  extremely  con- 
ser%-atlve — carried  more  than  1  million  pas- 
sengers. NATC  members  flew  more  than 
198,000  pa.<;sengers  in  1964.  contrasted  to  only 
some  79.000  In  1955.  Revenue  miles  rose  from 
5,600,000  in  1955  to  16,800,000  in  1964.  Load 
factor  increased  from  a  low  of  1 .8  passengers 
per  flight  to  3.6  passengers  in  this  period. 

Air  taxi  passengers  carried  to  the  airlines 
Increased  in  10  years  from  5.600  to  37.500: 
and  passengers  carried  from  the  airlines  rose 
from  6.000  to  35,000.  Other  passcncers  than 
airline  connections  rose  from  67,000  to 
128,000. 

A  recent  survey  of  NATC  members  reveals 
that  they  have  758  aircraft  In  operation  and 
have  additional  equipment  available  for  u?e 
when  needed.  While  single-engine  craft  ovU- 
number  twin  engine  equipment  394  to  364, 
the  trend  is  toward  greater  procurement  of 
multlengine  planes. 

As  a  result  of  NATC's  4  consecutive  yean, 
of  operations  without  injury  to  passengers, 
the  so-called  T-9AV'  flight  insurance  policy 
was  established  in  1959.  Mutual  of  Omaha  is 
the  underwriter  of  this  policy.  This  flight 
insurance  covers  both  air  taxi  and  airline 
p.asscngers. 

N.VTC  members  arc  r.cw  listed  in  a  5G-paE:e 
off-line  city  section  in  the  Official  Airline 
Guide's  travel  planner  toectiicr  with  fare:-  for 
single  and  twin  engine  equipment.  Notices 
throughotit  the  qiUck  reference  edition  of 
the  OAG  refer  readers  to  the  travel  planner 
for  services  and  fares  from  hub  airports  to 
thousands  of  U.S.  cities  not  now  served  di- 
rectly by  scheduled  .airlines. 

Tlie  Association  of  Local  Traii^port  .Mrlincs 
is  considering  a  NATC  proposal  th.it  ALTA 
members  Include  in  their  route  maps  pub- 
lished In  OAG,  and  in  their  rate  schedule-, 
asterisks  to  indicate  the  cities  where  .air 
taxi  service  is  available,  with  appropriate  ex- 
planation at  the  bottom  of  tlie  maps  and 
or  timetables. 

Members  of  the  NATC  and  of  the  Air  Traf- 
fic Conference  of  America  in  1954  signed  an 
air  taxi  service  agreement  that  fitted  air  taxi 


ir.to  the  national  air  transportation  system. 
Twenty-three  scheduled  airUnes  and  all 
NATC  members  are  parties  to  this  agreement. 
It  provides  for  tlie  acceptance,  by  the  airlines 
and  air  taxi  oj>erators  involved,  of  reserva- 
tions initiated  by  either  party  on  behalf  of 
their  own  passengers. 

NATC  is  hopeful  tliat  through  the  Air  Traf- 
fic Conference  of  -America,  the  air  taxi  service 
agreement  of  1954  soon  may  be  updated  to 
p?rmlt  p.-.rticipating  airlines  to  Issue  passen- 
gers ticket  for  both  .airline  and  air  taxi  trans- 
portation to  u'.iimate  dettination,  where  air 
taxi   rates  and  flight   service   .are  published. 

Sucii  an  agreement  would  pave  the  way  for 
inmr-Uice  comp.uiieo  to  establish  one  travel 
in'_ur..r.ce  policy,  at  one  low  economical  rate 
that  would  cover  a  passenger's  entire  Journey 
from  point  of  origin  to  destination  via  both 
airlines  and  air  taxi. 

A  throigh-ticketin^  arrangcmeiit  plus 
lo'»v-cost.  thrcugh-tra\el  air  insurance  would 
prove  a  bo^n  to  the  air  transport  business, 
with  pas.^engers.  scheduled  airlines,  and  air 
taxi  operators  all  benefiting. 

The  recent  promotion  of  air  taxi  service  by 
United  Air  Lines,  as  an  aid  to  its  trunk  pas- 
sengers, has  begun  to  pay  dirtdends.  both 
for  United  and  air  taxi  operators.  United "s 
coordinator  of  air  taxi  relations.  Robert  Ship- 
pee,  says  that  since  it  began  In  May  1964  to 
indoctrinate  reservation  and  sales  personnel 
into  the  advantages  of  air  taxi.  United  has 
been  getting  at  le.ast  30  percent  more  passen- 
gers from  taxi  flights  than  It  did  during  a  like 
period  l.\st  ye.ar. 

United  .also  has  published  a  leaflet  "TTie 
Shortest  Time  Between  Two  Points — Air  Taxi 
and  United  Air  Lines."  It  points  up  the  per- 
sonalized, fast,  efficient  air  ta.'ci  ser%ice  that 
Is  convenient  to  thousands  of  airports  not 
ser\ed  by  scheduled  airlines. 

"With  population  growth  and  decentrali- 
zation of  industry."  Mr.  Shippee  said,  "there 
has  been  an  incre.oslng  demand  to  carry  the 
business  traveler  all  the  way  by  air,  using 
air  taxi  connection  service. 

"There  are  more  than  6.000  communities 
with  local  airports  and  the  scheduled  air- 
lines service  about  600  of  these  areas."  he 
added. 

It  is  significant  that  other  airlines  are 
now  following  United 's  lead,  and  are  training 
reservations  and  sales  personnel  resjjectlng 
air  t<axl  operations,  and  are  appointing  rep- 
resentatives to  serve  as  liaison  with  the  air 
tr.xl  Industry. 

United  is  planning  to  pave  an  air  taxi 
loading  area  near  its  Kennedy  Airport  ter- 
minal in  New  York  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$50,000.  United  also  has  established  proce- 
dures at  some  of  the  major  airports  It  serves 
for  fast  ramp  transfer  of  Incoming  air  taxi 
passengers  making  close  connections  with  it.s 
departing  flights  and  It  is  working  with  other 
carriers  to  Improve  further  the  handling  of 
this  interline  traffic. 

NATC  recently  survej-ed  its  membership  to 
determine  the  progress  made  by  individual 
air  taxi  operators  In  1964.  problems  facing 
the  Individual  operator  as  well  as  the  air 
taxi  service  as  a  whole,  and  pro-pects  as  they 
see  them  for  future  exiiansion. 

With  one  exoertion,  all  operators  reported 
steady  growth  of  their  business  In  1964 — 
with  their  business  volume  increasing  any- 
where from  10  to  100  percent.  The  lone  dis- 
senter, located  in  North  Dakota,  said  had 
weather  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  ye  .r  wis 
rc?poi-.sibIe  for  his  business  not  showing  an 
increase  in  1964 

As  evidence  of  1964  progrcs."?.  resrori'Hng 
NATC  n-.embcrs  also  c  ited  : 

An  expansion  of  passer.ger  service  to  and 
from  major  airports;  the  Institution  of  sched- 
uled flight.^:  almost  a  complete  elimination 
of  single  ohgine  usage  and  changeover  to 
twin  engine  equipment  bafcd  on  customer 
demand;  an  increase  In  multlengine  service; 
Increased  airline  "hookups"  necessitating 
the  procurement  of  additional  aircraft,  as  a 
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result  of  local  promotion  campaigns-  devel- 
opment of  additional  cargo  and  air  ambu- 
ance  business  and  the  uniiorming  of  pilot-s; 
causing  a  "miraculous  transformation"  and 
a  business  "upturn." 

Problems  that  face  the  entire  air  tajti 
indvistrj-,  brotight  to  light  by  the  responses. 
Included: 

The  need  for  more  airline  a-Aareness  of 
air  taxi  service  and  cooperation  with  It: 
failure  of  some  airline  personnel  to  seek  and 
take  reservations  for  air  taxi  service  and 
to  notify  air  taxi  operators  of  reservation 
cancellations;  lack  of  followthrough  by 
some  NATC  members  who  have  failed  to 
suggest  that  their  passen^Ters  also  take  air 
taxi  service  "at  the  end  of  the  line";  high 
insurance  rates;  the  need  for  fast,  efficient 
maintenance;  a  pressing  need  for  effective 
ptiblic  relations  and  publicity  and  educa- 
tion of  the  public;  the  broad  misconception 
that  air  taxi  charter  rates  siiould  be  strictly 
competitive  in  all  Instances  with  scheduled 
airlines;  shortage  of  good  trained  pilots  and 
personnel;  and  regulations  requiring  two 
pilots  under  IFR  conditions. 

One  NATC  member  aptly  summed  up  the 
air  taxi  problem  by  saying: 

"There  are  many  (problems),  but  they 
can  be  lumped  together  into  one  require- 
ment: education.  The  public,  airline  per- 
sonnel, travel  agents,  aircraft  manufacturers, 
and  governmental  agencies  all  need  to  be 
made  more  aware  of  Just  what  the  air  taxi 
indtistry  does,  and  how  it  goes  about  doing 
it. 

"Some  might  call  this  publicity,  but  I 
don't.  Publicity  is  not  enough.  There  must 
be  a  reason  for  air  taxi  before  we  can  estab- 
lish ourselves  as  an  economic  force  within 
the  Industry." 

As  for  the  prospects  for  ftuure  c.xp:\nslon 
of  air  taxi,  NATC  members  cited: 

An  Intention  to  employ  more  pilots;  to 
acquire  more  and  larger  aircraft;  to  in- 
stitute or  increase  !5Che<luled  air  taxi  flights; 
to  plan  programs  Involving  close  work  with 
sales,  reservation,  cargo,  and  administrative 

personnel  of  scheduled  airlines  and  calling 

for  greater  promotion  of  "Fly  All  the  Way" 
In  their  areas  and  to  enlarge  their  cargo- 
Ccijrylng  capacity  and  expand  their  air  am- 
bulitnce  business. 

"If  we  can  come  up  with  workable  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  creating  an  im- 
pressive and  lasting  image  of  air  taxi  in  the 
minds  of  airline  personnel  and  of  travel 
agents,"  wTote  one  member,  "e.xpansion  will 
become  our  ntimber  one  problem.  Air  taxi 
will  grow  faster  than  wf  c:.n  keep  up  with 
It." 

There  are  -3  020  firui.s  in  -he  United  States 
that  currently  offer  air  ta:si  ser-.  ice.  according 
to  the  latest  Federal  Aviation  Agency  figrures. 
Many  of  these  firms,  however,  are  very  small 
operations  with  only  one  or  two  aircraft — 
often  piloted  by  the  owner  himself — and 
presently  cannot  meet  tlie  high  standards 
and  qualifications  reqtiired  fcr  membership 
In  NATC. 

The  large  number  of  firms  currently  in  the 
air  taxi  business  is  not  indicative' of  the 
NATC  membership  potential.  For  example. 
of  these  3,026  air  taxi  companies,  only  46 
provide  scheduled  flights  (20  of  these  already 
are  NATC  member.s) ;  only  739  hold  IFR  au- 
thorizations from  FAA  and  only  1.302  oper- 
ate multlengine  equipment. 

Tlie  conference,  formed  February  6,  19.50. 
with  28  members.  Is  dedicated  to  raising  the 
standards  of  air  t.axi  operators:  and  Us  objec- 
tive is  to  win  for  its  nu-mi;er.s  the  approval, 
acceptance,  and  confidence  ol  the  scheduled 
airlines  and  of  the  traveling  public. 

NATC  is  the  only  organization  of  member 
air  taxis  affiliated  with  the  Air  Traffic  Confer- 
ence and  the  Association  of  Local  Transport 
Airlines,  for  legal  economic  and  responsibility 
ties.  We  are  officially  recognized  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  as  a  segment  of  air  trans- 
portation, under  part  298. 


Some  of  our  members  have  been  air  taxi 
operators  for  35  years;  many  have  25  years 
of  operation  behind  them.  Our  safety  record 
is  impressive,  with  some  nipmbers  having 
perfect  safety  records  over  20  and  25  years 
of  continuous  flight  operations. 

Membership  in  NATC  is  open  to  air  taxi 
operators  holding  effective  air  carrier  oper- 
ating certificates  issued  by  the  FAA,  to  air 
carriers  having  an  effective  temporary  or 
permanent  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  neces.sity  Is.^ued  by  the  CAB.  a.nd  large 
irregular  air  carriers  witii  economic  autlvDr- 
ity  from  the  CAB  that  have  a  fixed  base  divi- 
sion utilizing  in  air  t;ixi  service  aircraft 
units  of  less  than  12  500  rounds  maximum 
gross  weiglit. 

Among  other  reqtiiremento.  prospective 
members  must  abide  by  the  NATC"s  code  of 
ethics;  and  for  a  period  of  2  years  preceding 
their  membership  application,  must  have 
derived  30  percent  of  their  bti.siness  in- 
come, or  $10,000  In  annual  gross  revenue. 
from  operations  as  an  air  taxi  operator;  or  50 
percent  of  their  business  Income  from  air 
taxi  and  fixed  base  opera tior^. 

NATC  membership  offers  air  taxi  operator 
listings  in  the  Official  Airline  Guides  travel 
planner  showing  services  ;ujd  faxes  from 
hub  airports  to  thousands  of  cities  not 
serviced  directly  by  airlines;  reduced  rates 
for  display  ads  in  OAG  publications;  prestige 
through  exclusive  ttse  of  NATO's  Flying  Kan- 
garoo insignia;  the  benefit  ol  the  interline 
agreement  with  23  major  airlines  that  helps 
to  Increase  air  tax  u.se:  flight  insurance 
covering  air  taxi  aitd  airline  flight,  at  4 
cents  per  thotisand  dollars;  exchange  of  pro- 
motional and  sales  Ideas'  through  NATC 
newsletters  and  its  national  annual  con- 
ference; Government  regulatory,  les^islative. 
and  legal  action  in  the  best  interest  of  air 
taxi  operators:  and  nntiontU  proniotion  and 
publicity. 


State    Expenditures    Are    Inadequate    for 
Combating  Water  Pollution 

EXTENSION  OF  RESI.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    .\LAB.\M.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENT.\ TIVES 
Thursday,  June  3  1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama ,  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  June  1965  issue  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Journal  carries  a  clear  and 
thoughtful  article  on  the  need  for  in- 
creased Federal  participation  in  carry- 
ing out  an  effective  program,  of  water 
pollution  control  and  abatement.  This 
article  was  written  by  our  colleag-ue. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan.  who  serves  with 
great  distinction  on  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources  and  Power, 
which  has  for  the  past  2  years  been  work- 
ing intensively  on  problems  of  water  pol- 
lution. Congressman  Monagan  has 
brought  to  the  subcommittee  a  wealth 
of  experience  from  his  service  as  a  for- 
mer mayor  of  Wateibury,  Conn,,  and  as 
Congressman  of  Connecticut's  Fifth  Dis- 
trict since  1958.  He  has  been  a  tower 
of  strength  and  assistance  to  me  in  my 
work  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Representative  Monagan's  knowledge 
of  both  the  technical  and  policy  aspects 
of  water  pollution  is  probably  as  compre- 
hensive as  that  of  any  legislator  in  our 
country. 

Congressman  Monocan's  article,  "The 
Costs  of  Combating  the  Evils  of  Water 


Pollution:  State  Expenditures  Arc 
Clearly  Inadequate,"  discusses  many  im- 
portant features  of  the  Water  Qualii- 
Act  of  1965,  which  has  passed  both  th- 
Senate  and  the  House  and  is  slated  to  g' 
to  conference  In  the  near  future.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  very  informative  to  a:". 
Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  I  therefore  reque.<^' 
uiianimous  consent  to  have  it  inscrtec 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
The  Costs  of  Combating  the  Evils  of  W.\Tr;' 

POLLUTION' — State        E.xPENDrruREs        Af.; 

Clearly  Inadeqltate 

One  point  that  is  perfectly  clear  aboi; 
water  pollution:  All  levels  of  Governmer. 
must  do  more  in  research  and  enforcemeir 
provide  additional  trained  personnel  to  c"; 
the  job,  and,  spend  more  money,  if  we  ar^ 
to  combat  effectively  the  Nation's" single  mc. 
serious  domestic  hazard. 

As     otur     population     Increases     and     ou:- 
economy  grows,  the  demand  for  usable  watc' 
also  Increases  and,  despite  all  current  abate 
ment  efforts,  we  have  been  fighting  a  losin;; 
battle. 

Water  pollution  is  a  problem  which  affects 
every  community  and  every  State  in  the 
Nation,  It  must  be  attacked  at  each  of  thes. 
levels  of  government,  but  the  cost  of  mourn- 
ing the  attack  places  full  emphasis  on  tlv 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  t'^ 
assume  the  leadership. 

The   Natural  Resotirces   Subcommittee  c' 
the  House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, of  which  I  am  a  m.ember,  has  heU: 
exhaustive  hearings  on  pollution  during  tli. 
past  3  years  in  various  parts  of  the  tJnite' 
States  and  we  have  developed  one  of  the  mos 
definitive  records  on  this  subject  that  h: 
ever  been  compiled. 

One  of  our  most  interesting  and  inform,, 
tive  hearings  was  conducted  in  Connecticv. 
on   October    4,    1963.     One   of   the   princip:  ' 
witnesses  at  the  Hartford  hearing,  over  whirr 
I  presided,  was  Mr.  William  S.  Wise,  directc: 
Of  the  Connecticut  Water  Resources  Com 

mission — a  pviblic  official  of  manv  ve;ir 
standing  and  a  very  faithful  servant  of  tlv 
people  of  Connecticut.  I  am  sure  that  ther 
is  no  more  qualified  expert  on  the  stibjec 
of  water  pollution  In  Connecticut  than  Mr 
Wise. 

In  the  course  of  his  testimony,  Mr.  Wi>> 
gave  a  succinct  answer  to  the  question 
"How  can  the  goal  of  water  pollution  abate- 
ment be  reached?" 

"The  path  to  a  goal  of  clean  water  for  li:. 
tise  and  enjoyment  of  every  one,"  he  saic] 
"is  obstructed  with  several  hurdles.  Flrsi 
tiiere  is  the  money  hurdle,  especially  whu 
these  projects  compete  for  funds  with  otht : 
public  and  private  projects  for  a  mcr- 
glamorous  appeal.  There  is  also  the  diiT 
culty,  in  getting  pollution  control  placed  o:. 
a  priority  list  for  proper  consideration  b.\ 
botli  public  and   private  officials." 

He  pointed  out  that  there  are  many  w;;- 
contend  that  water  pollution  conditions  Ci-.i 
be  remedied  by  the  mere  issuance  of  a  dire(  - 
tive  by  an  administrative  or  control  agene . 
He   quite  properly  placed   first   empliasis  o:. 
I  lie  money  hurdle. 

The  House  and  Senate  have  recently  ap- 
proved different  versions  of  a  Water  Qualn 
Act  of  1965  which  I  am  confident  will  becon-,' 
law  in  the  immediate  future  when  the  con- 
ferees   reach    agreement.      Both    Houses    r  ■' 
Congress  agree  that  there  Is  urgent  need  f f ; 
immediate   action.     There  are   some   differ 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  the  procedures  *o  t: 
followed. 

The  House  bill .  includes  an  amendmeir 
which  I  proposed,  to  increase  the  autliorize' 
appropriation  for  sewage  disposal  plant  co!.- 
structlon  grants  from  $100  to  $150  millic ; 
for  fiscal  years  1966-67. 

While  the  work  of  the  Natural  Resotirce 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  has  not  be<  • 
completed,  we  are  in  a  position  at  thif  tip..- 
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to  make  recommendations  on  the  basis  of 
0  ir  studies,  and  the  more  we  probe  the  prob- 
lem of  water  pollution  control,  the  more 
convinced  I  am  that  corrective  measures 
nuist  be  taken  immediately  and  that  the 
Federal  Goverrmaent  must  bear  the  role  of 
t-eatest  responsibility. 

The  situation  calls  for  Increased  expendi- 
•ires  at  this  time  as  an  Investment  In  the 
Nation's  future.  Oiu-  studies  have  shown 
'■lat  local  communities  and  States  cannot  or 
v,ni  not  provide  adequate  funds  to  meet  the 
problem.  It  is,  therefore,  my  feeling  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  step  up  its 
participation   If  we   are   to  meet   the   crisis 

hich  confronts  us.     We  must  be  shamefully 
v.are  that  in  spite  of  current  efiforts,  all  of 
ur    major    streams,    rivers,    and    lakes    are 
.rowing  dirtier  apace. 

President  Johnson  has  stressed  the  impor- 
iiice  of  water  quality  standards  and  has 
recommended  Increased  grants  for  sewage 
'reatment  projects.  Improved  administration 
of  the  Federal  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram and  a  research  and  development  pro- 
.ram  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  storm  and 
mltary  sewage.  The  President  has  asked 
the  Nation  to  recognize  the  fact  that  water 
pollution  Is  a  threat  to  the  health  and  the 
t  .:onomic  welfare  of  all  Americans. 

This  growing  menace  is  Jeopardizing  otir 

v.  ater     supplies,     threatening     the     public 

..ealth,  destroying  aquatic  life,  and  disgrac- 

::ig   our   environment.     Domestic   sewage   is 

>ut    one    of    the    pollutants.     They    Include 

lis,  garbage,  chemicals,  acid  drainage  from 

::iines  and  from  Industry,  discharge  of  new 

f  iiemicals  such  as  synthetic  fibers  and  de- 

•;rgents,   pesticides,  and  radioactive  wastes. 

Our  own  Federal  Installations  are  at  fault, 
-.0.  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that 
.  ur  Natural  Resources  Subcommittee  is  to- 
liay  focusing  specific  attention  on  this  phase 
.:  the  problem  in  order  that  Congress  may 
■:e  able  to  approach  a  national  disgrace  with 
lean  hands  In  this  respect. 

The  Water  Quality  Act.  which  has  been  ap- 
!)roved  by  the  House,  is  similar  to  my  bill, 
H.R.  3716.  which  I  filed  to  amend  the  Ped- 
.  ral  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  It  would 
establish  a  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration,  provide  grants  for  research 
ind  development,  increase  funds  for  con- 
.■-^truction  of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
'.vorks,  and  authorize  standards  of  water 
quality. 

I  have  successfully  recommended  that  ex- 
isting construction  grant  limitations  be 
raised  from  $600,000  and  $2.4  million  for  a 
-ingle  and  combined  sewage  control  project, 
respectively,  to  $1.2  million  and  $4.8  million. 
One  cannot  Ignore  the  evidence  compiled  by 
tlie  subcommittee  as  to  Federal  obligation 
nor  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  national 
.nterest  requires  a  stepping  up,  not  only  in 
research  but  also  In  construction  of  facili- 
ties and,  above  all,  in  enforcement  activity 
;f  the  Nation's  water  resources  are  to  satisfy 
the  tremendous  demands  which  will  be  made 
upon  them. 

As  a  stimulant  to  the  abatement  of  in- 
dustrial pollution,  I  have  also  filed  legisla- 
tion to  encourage  the  construction  and 
aistallation  of  control  equipment  by  provid- 
ing tax  writeoffs  to  business  and  Industries 
for  that  purpose.  This  bill  is  currently 
tmder  study  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Money  is  the  principal  solution  to  the  evils 
.'f  water  pollution.  This  was  painfully  evi- 
dent in  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Wise  dur- 
mg  the  Connecticut  hearings  of  the  Natural 
Resources  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Wise  testified  that  "under  the  grant 
program,  the  number  of  municipal  treat- 
ment plants  installed  per  year  is  limited  by 
the  amount  of  funds  allocated  to  the  State." 

He  added,  "because  of  its  per  capita  income 
-'^tatus,  Connecticut  is  near  the  bottom  of  the 
totem  pole  on  per  capita  allotments." 


The  Connecticut  commission  has  adopted 
a  policy  of  allocating  available  Federal  funds 
on  a  priority  basis  and  In  such  manner  as  to 
assure  construction  of  the  greatest  number 
of  plants  per  year.  The  water  pollution  con- 
trol program  In  Connecticut  is  carried  on 
under  two  agencies — the  water  resources 
commission  and  the  State  department  of 
health.  The  water  resotirces  commission 
has  the  major  responsibility  for  carrying  on 
thre  comprehensive  program.  The  depart- 
ment of  health  inspects  the  municipal  sew- 
age treatment  plants,  conducts  laboratory 
analyses,  and  carries  on  other  important  ac- 
tivities in  tills  field. 

Connecticut  does  not  provide  State  aid 
for  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
works,  or  any  treatment  works.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Wise:  "Connecticut  has  two  problems. 
One  is  the  limited  funds  that  are  made  avail- 
able by  the  legislature,  and  the  other  is  the 
salary  schedule  which  Is  not  adequate  to 
compete  with  that  set  up  In  surrounding 
States  and  the  Federal  agencies." 

For  the  years  1963-1964,  the  Connecticut 
Legislature  appropriated  $99,950  for  the  oper- 
ation of  this  program  under  the  water  re- 
sources commission.  In  addition,  approxi- 
mately $65,000  was  appropriated  to  the  State 
health  department  to  carry  on  its  water  pol- 
lution control  activities.  'These  amounts  are 
clearly  inadequate  to  make  a  dent  on  a  pro- 
gram requiring  much  more  than  these 
amounts  to  construct  one  plant. 

In  the  course  of  our  hearings  at  Hartford. 
I  asked  Mr.  Wise,  "Have  you  found  that  the 
Federal  construction  grant  program  has  been 
helpful  In  accelerating  the  pace  of  construc- 
tion of  sewage  disposal  plants?" 

He  answered,  "Well,  because  of  the  limited 
amount  that  is  allocated  to  the  State  it 
means  you  can't  build  more  than  three  or 
four  projects  per  year." 

Mr.  Monagan.  By  that  do  you  mean  that 
more  funds  would  mean  more  construction? 

Mr.  Wise.  Yes,  sir,  It  would. 

Mr.  Monagan.  And  that  funds  that  have 
been  granted  In  the  past  have  accelerated 
the  construction? 

Mr.  Wise.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  have 
a  terrific  headache  right  now  in  trying  to 
allocate  these  funds  in  accordance  with  our 
program  to  produce  the  most,  to  get  the  most 
plants  and  the  most  treatment.  There  are  a 
niunber  of  requests  for  funds  that  we  cannot 
honor,  at  least  within  this  year  or  within  a 
year  or  two  to  come.  So  that  the  amount  of 
funds  we  get  limits  the  number  of  treatment 
plants;  because  obviously,  as  a  State  agency, 
It  would  be  most  difficult — I  don't  say  it 
would  be  impossible,  but  It  would  be  very 
difficult  and  very  cumbersome — to  try  to  force 
a  municipality  to  build  a  treatment  plant 
without  Federal  funds. 


Talkathon   Praised 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or   TOAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  3, 196S 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  free  speech  and  open  discussion 
of  relevant  choices  in  a  democracy  has 
been  pointed  out  many  times,  but  rarely 
as  clearly  and  cogently  £is  in  an  article 
written  by  Perry  Swisher.  Republican 
State  senator  from  Barmock  County, 
Idaho. 

His  commentary  on  a  recent  discussion 
meeting  held  at  Idaho  State  University 


emphasizes  that  the  students  and  faculty 
at  that  institution  deserve  commenda- 
tion for  their  interest  in  public  affairs 
and  their  dedication  to  the  search  for 
Information. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article,  from  the  May  20  edition  of  the 
Pocatello  Intermountain.  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  ;  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  38th  Precinct— The  Talk.^thon 
(By  Perry  Swisher) 

Two  years  ago  they  would  have  turned  otit 
for  a  hootenanny,  if  the  singers  were  head- 
liners.  Pour  years  ago  a  crowd  like  that 
wotild  have  meant  a  personnel  recruiting 
team  was  on  campus  In  behalf  of  a  major 
corporation.  But  at  midnight  Friday  at  least 
400  Students,  teachers,  and  sx)ouses  were 
gathered  in  the  student  union  lounge  at 
Idaho  State  University  talking  about  Amer- 
ican foreign  p>ollcy. 

The  session  had  begun  at  nightfall. 
Nearly  half  the  crowd  stuck  It  out  till  the 
end.  an  hour  i>ast  dawn.  This  was  a  talk- 
athon, an  all-night  pubUc  debate  over  Viet- 
nam and  the  Dominican  Republic  In  par- 
ticular and  foreign  affairs  In  general.  A 
national  version  of  It  took  place  last  Satur- 
day in  Washington.  DC,  where  President 
Johnson's  McGeorge  Bundy  skipped  out  on 
the  program. 

The  talkathon  has  spread  from  campus 
to  campxis.  sometimes  spontaneously  and 
sometimes  becatise  of  letters  flying  between 
academic  organizations.  Open  discussion  is 
suddenly  so  popular  in  college  that.  I  am 
confident,  the  Manlons  and  Smoots  and 
Rotisellots  will  attack  it  forthwith.  The 
only  question  Is  whether  they  tag  It  as  Com- 
munist-Inspired or  just  a  matter  of  bearded 
boobs  pla%1ng  Into  the  hands  of  otir  enemies, 

A   GREAT  MIX 

Well,  here  at  Pocatello,  I  went  to  tins 
animal  fair.  The  beards  and  the  boobs  were 
there.  E>very  campus  variety.  And,  praise 
1-e,  once  again  there  Is  great  variety.  A  few 
of  the  bearded  ones  gave  the  Impression 
they  were  on  hand  because  It  was  show  up  or 
shave.  I  mean,  really,  Gary,  if  you  are  not 
protesting  our  foreign  policy,  what  are  you 
protesting? 

Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  whisk- 
ers aren't  per  se  childish  or  subversive.  I 
managed  to  hear  some  pretty  sharp  oom- 
ments  emanate  from  beards  Eind  some  clap- 
trap come  out  of  smoothly  shaven  faces.  It 
was  altogether  a  mix. 

The  format  called  for  a  fresh  speaker  every 
half  hour.  He  had  10  minutes  to  say  what 
he  tiiought.  The  rest  of  the  time  was  the 
audience's,  to  ask  questions  or  sound  ofT. 
The  roster  leaned  to  social  science  faculty 
and  their  students,  but  it  also  Included  an 
Army  colonel  with  Vietnam  exf>erlence.  a 
math  professor,  an  education  professor,  and 
conservative  Congressman  George  Hansen 
via  telephone  and  his  brother  Dean  in  f)crson. 
I  was  on,  early,  as  proof  you  didn't  have  to  be 
an  expert  to  stand  up.  I  recall  no  fem^es 
as  scheduled  speakers  but  I  didn't  sc?  the 
whole  show. 

IKE    AND    KOREA 

If  the  experiment  offered  nothing  else  of 
value — and  I  think  It  offered  lots — it  should 
have  supplied  a  little  perspective  to  anybody 
who  went  there  with  half  an  ear. 

ISU's  librarian  was  Irked  and  amused  that 
former  President  Elsenhower  would  urge  crit- 
ics of  L.B.J. "s  Interventions  to  confine  them- 
selves to  writing  letters  to  the  White  House — 
the  librarian  recalled  that  Ike  in  his  1952 
campaign  was  pretty  outspoken  about  the 
Korean  war. 
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The  anthropology  department  head  of- 
fended some  liberal  sensibilities.  He  said 
two- thirds  of  mankind  are  peasants  or  primi- 
tives, not  equipped  to  maintain  freedom  no 
matter  what  kind  of  imperialism  you  lift  off 
their  backs.  Their  transition  will  take  hard 
work — literacy,  land  management,  market- 
able skills,  and  production  place  a  priority  on 
know-how  as  distinct  from  power  diplomacy 
at  one  extreme  and  romanticism  at  the 
other.    He  was  not  the  most  popular  speaker. 

TATTERED     DOCTRINE 

In  the  19th  century,  said  a  history  profes- 
sor. Americans  believed  it  was  our  manifest 
destiny  to  put  the  world  right — and  we  seem 
to  believe  this  still.  It  was  he  who  dared  to 
mention  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  cited 
since  Castro  as  the  basis  for  our  policy  in 
Latin  America,  Included  an  American  pledge 
to  stay  out  of  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

A  favorite  point  with  questioners  in  the 
audience  is  that  State  Department  concern 
for  the  freedom  of  others  is  expressed  against 
unfriendly  tyrants.  The  subjects  of  tyrants 
allied  with  us  must  look  elsewhere,  presiun- 
ably  to  communism,  for  succor. 

THE     DIRTY     WORD 

This  was  a  political  forum  about  political 
problems  and  remedies,  but  the  word  "poli- 
tics" was  the  cussword  of  the  evening.  With- 
out a  qualifying  adjective.  Not  power  poli- 
tics, dirty  politics,  etc.  Just  politics.  Be- 
cause the  news  stories  haven't  told  us,  I 
wonder  now  if  this  was  the  obscene  word 
lettered  by  rebel  students  on  their  posters 
of  protest  in  the  University  of  California 
uprising. 

They  may  not  like  the  word,  but  the 
American  student  and  teacher  have  redis- 
covered politics.  It  could  be  bad  news  for 
my  generation  of  politicians — so  be  it — but 
it  does  my  heart  good 


A  National  Bouquet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF    PENMSYLVANLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  3. 1965 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mrs.  Alice  K.  Salathe, 
of  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  has  written  me  a  let- 
ter describing  her  idea  for  a  bouquet  to 
be  adopted  as  a  national  emblem.  Her 
letter  Is  a  really  beautiful  one.  I  com- 
mend her  Idea  to  my  colleagues  and  to  all 
others  who  read  the  Congressional 
Record. 

We  are  all  aware  that  there  have  been 
a  number  of  suggestions  for  a  national 
flower  in  the  past  and  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  competition  as  to  which 
flower  should  be  selected.  But  this  may 
be  the  first  time  a  national  bouquet  has 
been  proposed  in  Conpress.  A  limited 
.search  by  the  Library  of  Congress  has  not 
disclosed  any  previous  suggestion  of  a 
floral  arrangement  as  a  national  emblem. 

Needless  and  sad  to  say.  now  that  one 
national  bouquet  is  being  suggested, 
others  are  almost  .sure  to  follow.  Such 
is  the  price  we  pay  for  the  illimitable  in- 
ventiveness of  the  human  mind.  There- 
fore, though  I  do  not  invite  additional 
proposals.  I  would  not  discourage  them. 
I  would,  however,  urge  that  they  be  com- 
pletely original.  There  can  be  no  addi- 
tions to  or  subtractions  from  a  work  of 
art  except  by  the  artist  himself.    Indeed 


it  is  said  that  a  camel  is  a  horse  that  was 
drawn  up  by  a  committee.  I  would  be 
deeply  grieved  by  any  such  desecration  of 
Mrs.  Salathes  work  of  art.  Her  letter 
follows: 

H\r.Ri';trF..:    P.^  . 


April   :>6.   i.^e.T 

KUNKEL.  I 

Erprc<:ciit  !tirf>:. 


Hon.  John  C  K\ 
U.S.  House  of  ni 
Wn.';hington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kunkel:  I  UTH!ar^•,lnd  tiie  idea 
of  a  national  flower  i?  beiog  discussed.  It 
was  called  to  my  attention  that  as  a  Repre- 
sentative of  this  district  you  were  tl^.e  correct 
person  to  contact  regarding  same. 

I  have  no  idea  for  a  national  flower,  but  I 
feel  a  national  bouquet  far  more  appropriate. 

This  is  my  idea: 

A  branch  of  dogwood  in  memory  of  Valley 
Forge,  and  the  early  settlers;  with  a  cross  in 
the  center  as  a  sjrmbol  of  their  faith  in  God. 
which  brought  moet  of  them,  to  this  land  of 
promise. 

A  red  poppy  in  memory  of  those  men  and 
women  who  died  In  Flander'e  Fields,  and  in 
all  foreign  wars  against  oppression. 

A  sheaf  of  wheat  in  memorj  of  Gettysburg, 
and  the  CivU  War;  when  brother  "fought 
brother,  for  what  each  thought  to  be  the 
right. 

A  white  daisy,  which  growB  in  some  form 
or  other,  in  all  of  our  50  States. 

A  blue  cornflower  symbolic  of  the  courage 
of  the  men  and  women  who  braved  the  ele- 
ments and  fought  Indians  clear  across  our 
country  to  build  new  fronCiers  or  for  re- 
ligious freedom. 

A  piece  of  green  cedar  for  our  yomh.  so 
they  may  grow  as  straight  and  tall  as  the 
Cedars  of  Lebanon. 

And  at  the  bottom  of  the  arrangement,  a 
bunch  of  small  pansles  with  the  little  faces 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the-world.  we  have  wel- 
comed to  our  shores;  the  children,  the  old 
people,  people  of  all  races,  political  beliefs 
and  religions. 

Sincerely  your.s. 

Mrs  Ai.iCF  K  Salathe. 


'Project  Head  Start" 'in  Idaho 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

_  OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.ATES 
Thursday,  June  3,  1965 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  chil- 
dren living  in  poverty  are  vulnerable 
to  various  risks  to  their  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare.  Medical  care  is 
usually  inadequate:  immunizations  are 
frequently  incomplete:  and  physical 
problems  may  go  uncorrected,  thus  han- 
dicapping the  children  in  their  adapta- 
tion to  school. 

In  addition  to  physical  problems,  pov- 
erty-stricken children  often  show  learn- 
ing difiBculties  as  they  approach  school 
age.  They  frequently  are  handicapped 
in  their  ability  to  communicate — es- 
pecially through  speech.  In  addition, 
they  may  see  people  outside  the  family 
as  strange  and  threatening.  By  the  time 
they  reach  school  age.  they  may  have 
experienced  repeated  failures  and  feel 
a  lack  of  confidence.  T 

It  is  apparent  that  effort.';  aimed  at 
meeting  these  problems  are  necessai-v. 
Project  Head  Start  has  been  established 
to  assist  In  the  development  of  programs 


for  preschool  childien,  to  prepare  then, 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  school. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  Proj- 
ect Head  Start  will  support  training  cei  - 
ters  for  preschool  children  in  a  numb* 
of  Idaho  communities  this  summer. 

Bill  Hall,  newly  appointed  editoriali.'- ■ 
of  the  Lewiston,  Idaho,  Morning  Tiib- 
une.  has  succinctly  siunmarized  tl. 
merits  of  Project  Head  Start,  I  ai^r; 
unanimous  consent  that  his  editorir . 
from  the  May  21  Tribune  be  printed  ; 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorir.: 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recof.: 
as  follows: 

Equal  Chance  for  Deprived  Children 

President  Johnson  launched  one  of  ti.' 
most  practical  projects  in  his  war  on  pover'  ■ 
this  week  with  the  formal  beginning  of  . 
program  to  give  children  from  low  incon-.. 
families  a  headstart  on  their  educatior 
Project  Head  Start  will  provide  preschooler - 
from  low-Income  families  with  what  amounv 
to  a  very  specialized  kindergarten. 

The  public  schools  necessarily  must  a.-- 
sume  a  certain  level  of  readiness  among  st\  - 
dents  entering  the  classroom  for  the  fir.' 
time.  But  not  all  students  are  ready  ff: 
training  or  even  the  social  contact  they  fir..; 
in  the  average  public  school  first  grade  cla? -  - 
room. 

Some   among   what   the   President    tern 
'•poverty's  children"  are  not  familiar  with  tl: 
knife  and  fork  they  find  In  the  school  cafi  - 
terla.     They  are  unacquainted  with  indo<  - 
plumbing.     Some  come  from  families  wher- 
neither  parent  can  read  or  write.     Many  ncc  • 
the  attention  of  a  doctor  or  a  dentist.     Mot 
of  them  never  have  been  exposed  at  home  ' 
books,  children's  magazines,  good  music,  ■  ;■ 
literate  conversation. 

Under  the  existing  system  they  are  places 
in   the  classroom  with  healthy,   well-nou.- 
ished  children  who  have  been  trained  In  ti. 
social  graces,  have  been  exposed  to  literal 
parents,  and  have  been  taught  rudimentiirv 
arithmetic  and  the  alphabet. 

The  children  from  the  families  with  highi - 
incomes  have  a  headstart.     Studies  in  Nev 
York   schools  showed  that  the  achievemcr.- 
gap  between  the  two  groupings  of  studen'  - 
widen  as  they  progress  through  the  grade 
Pilot  programs — notably  one  in  Baltimore- 
showed  that  preschool  preparation  will  clo^ 
the  achievement  gap  between  the  two  ec  - 
nomic   groups.     Students   who   received    tl. 
special    early    training   were   tested   in    lati  . 
grades  and  found  to  be  nearly  on  a  par  wi:  . 
those    from    families    with    less    restrict*  i 
incomes. 

There  is  little  correlation  between  incon  > 
and  intellect,  but  there  Is  a  correlation  bt  - 
tween    income   and    academic    achievemei: 
Project  Head  Start  seeks  to  alter  this  corre!    • 
tion. 

It   will    establish   special    training   cente 
in  communities  throughout  the  nation,  l!  - 
eluding  Kootenai  County,  Idaho  Falls,  ar.i 
Aberdeen    In    the    Initial   phase.      Operati. 
Head  Start  programs  also  are  scheduled  . 
Lapwal  and  Kamiah  under  a  communitv  :;. 
rion   grant   to   the  Nez   Perce   Indian   Tr:' 
Students   from   low-income   families  wiil    i 
given  the  preparation  for  school,  the  mrti 
cal  treatment,  and  meals  that  are  a  mitr- 
of  course  in  other  families. 

The   tragedy   of   the   poorly   prepartcl   .-<-.; 
dent    is    that    he    falls    behind,    often    droi 
out   of  school  and   eventually  establi.^he.«:    . 
home  of  his  own  in  which  his  offspring  ;.: 
ill  prepared  for  the  public  school  classroo." 
President  Johnson  called  it  part  of  povert\  - 
curse,    passed    on    to    the    next    genera ti'   - 
■like  a  family  birthmark." 

Project    Head    Start    is   one    of    the    nv  ; 
.specific  battle  plans  In  the  sometimes   ha; 
war  on  poverty.    It  reaches  toward  the  roo- 
nf  better  publicized  national  problems.  .=i;i '. 
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.■.s  school  dropouts,  the  crime  rate,  and  un- 
imployment.  Those  are  symptoms  of  pov- 
trty:  Project  Head  Start  Is  one  possible 
preventative. 

The  new  program  raises  a  broader  ques- 
t;on:  Etoes  public  schooling  for  all  children 
i.-egin  later  than  it  should?  The  children 
i.'om  the  literate,  solvent  families  learn  be- 
:,>re  the  formal  learning  process  begins. 
.Many  chUdren  from  low-income  families 
f;nl  to  learn  before  the  start  of  formal 
schooling  simply  because  there  is  nothing 
■  rom  which  they  can  learn.  It  would  appear 
That  the  children  are  ready  to  be  taught 
e\en  if  the  schools  are  not  ready  to  teach 
hem.  One  response  in  Idaho  could  be  the 
rstablishment  of  public  school  klndergar- 
:ni  statewide. 

Meanwhile,  Project  Head  Start  will  serve 
•.■J  equalize  the  educational  opportunity  for 
•n.my  children  who  begin  their  training 
.-everal    paces    behind    the    more    fortunate. 


The  408th  Anniversary  of  the  Act  of 
Religious  Tolerance  by  the  Transyl- 
vanian  Diet  on  June  1,  1557 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
.Americans  we  are  all  proud  of  all  herit- 
age of  religious  freedom.  We  all  wor- 
>hip  freely  in  the  churches  and  syna- 
-ogues  of  our  own  choice  and  can  send 
o'ur  children  to  private  and  church-sup- 
!)orted  schools  if  we  so  wish.  Our 
churches  play  an  important  role  in  our 
^ociety  both  as  educators,  dispensers  of 
charity  and  culture,  and  nobody  suffers 
for  believing  In  any  creed  or  sect. 

While  we  all  know  that  there  Is  only 
one  truth,  we  let  the  individual  fulfill 
his  quest  for  the  search  of  truth.  This 
inheritance  came  to  us  first  through  the 
Founding  Fathers  who  have  designed  the 
first  amendment  forbidding  an  estab- 
lished state  church  and  establishing  free- 
dom of  conscience,  and  before  that  it 
came  from  their  forebears,  many  of 
wliom  left  their  ancestral  countries  ex- 
.ictly  to  avoid  religious  persecution,  be 
:hey  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  or 
ihe  Catholics  of  Maryland.  For  the  his- 
:oiy  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  in 
Europe  is  full  with  wars,  atrocities,  and 
persecutions  between  the  Christian  de- 
nominations in  the  name  of  religion. 
Not  until  the  Peace  of  Westphalia — 
1648 — on  the  Continent  and  until  the 
coming  of  William  of  Orange  to  the  Eng- 
ish  throne  did  the  period  of  religious 
bia.«  and  warfare  come  to  the  end  in 
Europe. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  special  fondness 
tliat  we  remember  today  the  anniversary 
-'f  the  first  religious  tolerance  legislation 
in  Europe  which  was  not  passed  by  any 
of  the  western  or  southern  European 
parliaments  and  diets,  but  by  the  Diet 
of  Transylvania  at  Torda  in  1557  amid 
the  ferment  of  reformation  and  begin- 
niiig  counterreformation.  Transylvania 
at  this  point  was  nominally  independ- 
ent, but  only  for  a  few  years  and  only 


by  the  necessity  to  survive  the  Turkish 
onslaught  while  the  Hapsburg  kings 
of  Hungai-y  were  powerless  to  ban  the 
Asiatic  invader. 

The  text  of  the  act  which  was  passed 
by  a  Protestant  dominated  Diet,  only  the 
Polish  court  minister  Novocampius  spoke 
for  the  Catholic  religion,  but  signed  into 
law  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Queen  Isa- 
bella, a  daughter  of  the  Polish  king,  con- 
tained the  seeds  of  all  later  tolerance 
legislations  all  over  Europe  and  the 
United  States.    It  stated: 

Each  person  may  hold  any  religious  faith 
he  wishes  with  old  or  new  rites,  whUe  we  at 
the  same  time  leave  it  to  their  Judgment  to 
do  as  they  please  in  the  matter  of  their  faith, 
just  so  long,  however,  as  they  bring  no  harm 
to  bear  on  anyone  at  aU,  lest  tlie  followers 
of  a  new  religion  be  a  source  of  irritation  to 
the  old  profession  of  faith  or  become  in  any 
way  injurious  to  its  followers. 

The  Transylvania  of  the  16th  century 
had  its  trials  and  tribulations  but  it  was 
a  country  which  sent  hundreds  of  its 
students  to  Western  European  universi- 
ties and  where  cultm-e  and  literature  and 
theological  discussion  equally  flourished 
despite  the  periods  of  devastating  wars. 
Also  it  was  the  recognition  of  the  com- 
mon danger  faced  by  the  Turks  and  by 
the  impotence  of  the  Habsburg  kings  to 
deal  with  them  while  claiming  Transyl- 
vania as  part  of  the  Hungarian  Kingdom. 
There  was,  however,  no  question  that 
Transylvania  formed  part  of  the  Hun- 
garian Kingdom.  The  three  "nations" 
as  the  estates  were  called  contained  the 
two  branches  of  Hungarians — Magyars 
and  Szekelys— and  the  German  Saxons 
while  the  Rumanians  at  this  time  only 
formed  a  minority  which  usually  re- 
stricted itself  to  shepherding  in  the 
moim tains  or  shared  the  life  of  serfdom 
with  Hungarian  and  Szekely  peasants 
alike. 

On  April  28,  1965  in  my  speech  I  dealt 
in  more  details  about  the  history  and  fate 
of  the  peoples  of  Transylvania.  I  did  not 
go  into  many  concrete  cases  about  the 
present  today,  commemorating  this  an- 
niversary which  shows  the  wisdom  and 
cultiu-al  maturity  of  the  Hungarian  and 
German  peoples  of  Transylvania  already 
in  the  16th  century,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  more  direct  remarks  about  the  sad 
destiny  of  these  peoples  under  Com- 
munist Rumanian  rule. 

There  is  no  political  or  economic  free- 
dom in  Transylvania  today,  much  less 
real  religious  freedom.  The  dictatorship 
of  the  one -party,  Marxist-Leninist  state 
has  created  oppression  and  the  silence  of 
the  graveyard  in  this  country  for  all  ele- 
ments not  fully  subscribing  to  the  goal  of 
a  Communist  society.  This  is  true  de- 
spite the  1963-1964  amnesty  which  let 
psychological  and  physically  broken  per- 
sons who  were  lingering  in  the  jails  often 
for  10  to  15  years  out  into  freedom  but 
without  any  pensions  and  often  banning 
them  to  return  to  their  cities  or  profes- 
sions. This  is  true  despite  the  relative 
easing  of  visa  requirements  to  western 
tourists  and  the  relative  safety  the 
tourists  enjoy  which  was  not  the  case  4 
or  5  years  ago. 

Let  me  illusti-ate  what  political  free- 
dom is  in  Communist  Rumania  for  any- 
one. Some  people  were  discussing  in 
private  over  a  couple  of  bottles  of  wine 


what  would  happen  if  the  Hungarian 
revolution  was  to  be  victorious  and  the 
Stalinist  regime  could  be  changed  in 
Rumania.  They  wrote  down  certain 
names  of  well-known  Himgarians  and 
Rumanians  who  might  be  asked  to  be- 
come the  leaders.  One  of  them  was  an 
informer  drinking  with  them  and  egging 
them  on.  A  few  weeks  later  not  only 
were  the  participants  of  the  discussion 
in  the  hands  of  the  secret  police  but  also 
those  persons  whose  nam.es  they  jotted 
down  on  a  paper.  The  end  result  was 
the  show  trial  of  Kolozsvar  Cluj  in  1957 
which  resulted  in  three  death  sen- 
tences— openly  admitted — and  in  18  long 
prison  terms.  Two  of  the  defendants 
sentenced  to  death  belonged  to  the  group 
whose  names  were  jotted  down. 

For  religious  freedom  a  few  other  data 
shall  suffice.  According  to  affidavits  re- 
ceived in  one  Himgarian  village  In  the 
autonomous  region  not  less  than  17  Uni- 
tarian ministers  were  arrested  in  the 
period  between  1954  and  1962  and  not 
less  than  50  persons  arrested  and  sen- 
tenced to  long  prison  terms  for  "having 
been  in  league  with  the  ministers  against 
the  security  of  the  Socialist  state."  Out 
of  the  three  bishoprics  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church — almost  strictly  Hun- 
garian— two  remain  vacant  and  In  the 
third  the  bishop  still  has  no  full  freedom 
to  exercise  his  ecclesiastical  duties.  And 
letters  still  come  and  visitors  still  state 
in  aflfidavits  that  "going  to  church  is  a 
sin  against  the  government  In  Rumania." 

As  to  econcanic  freedom  in  a  national- 
ized industry  and  collectivized  agricul- 
ture, it  would  be  foolish  even  to  discuss 
the  rights  of  the  individual  to  contract 
his  work  and  talents  freely. 

Until  this  point  I  consciously  avoided 
to  single  out  the  persecution  of  the  1.75 
million  Hungarian  minority  as  such  since 
Communist  oppression  is  also  felt  by  the 
Rumanian-origin  citizens  of  Transyl- 
vania as  well. 

However,  it  would  be  sanctimonious 
hypocrisy  to  state  that  everyone  is 
equally  badly  ofit  in  Rumania  and  that 
there  exists  no  unjustifiable  and  unde- 
served persecution  of  the  Hungarian 
minority  which  at  times  approximates 
a  gradual,  but  not  less  deadly  genocide. 

I  realize  that  our  foreign  policy  oflB- 
cials  shake  their  heads  when  one  talks 
about  genocide  in  this  case,  to  them  ap- 
parently it  means  the  physical  extermin- 
ation by  massacres,  gas  chambers,  or  by 
deportations  into  inhospitable  climate 
zones  of  the  members  of  an  ethnic  group. 
Yet  even  by  this  standard  the  recent 
past  could  be  counted  as  qualifying  for 
the  genocide  description.  Between  1944. 
the  return  of  the  Riunanian  Army  and 
irregulars  in  the  wake  of  the  Red  army 
which  they  joined  after  fighting  it  in 
bloodj-  battles  for  3  years,  and  1961  the 
losses  of  the  Transylvanian  Hungarians 
by  massacres  and  deportations  into  the 
inhospitable  regions  of  the  Danube  Delta 
amotmted  to  about  250,000.  or  about  15 
percent  of  the  ethnic  group  as  of  1947. 

But  what  would  be  the  name  for  a 
linguistic,  cultural,  and  psychological 
forced  assimilation  that  the  Rumanian 
Communist  regime  implements  in 
Transylvania.  Is  it  permissible  under 
the  peace  treaties  to  which  our  country 
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remains  a  signatory  and  which  provided 
that  Rumania  shall  not  discriminate 
against  any  of  her  citizens  of  the  groimds 
of  sex,  religion,  and  language  when  the 
term  "Hungarian."  nay  even  the  term 
"Rumanian  Hungarian"  cannot  be 
printed  in  any  press  products,  but  only 
cohabiting  nationalities  withip  Ruman- 
ian, when  the  schools  have  been  merged 
with  the  Rumanian  ones  and  the  number 
of  Hungarian  courses  are  decreasing  year 
by  year  and  new  and  new  scores  of 
students  are  forced  to  join  the 
Rumanian  branches  though  they  are 
Hungarian  by  ethnic  background  and 
language? 

Is  a  lack  of  discrimination  toward  the 
Hungarians  in  Transylvania  when  those 
who  still  survive  the  selective  examina- 
tions in  Rumanian  language  and  receive 
their  diplomas  are  assigned  by  the  Com- 
munist state  into  areas  outside  of 
Transylvania  or  in  the  southern  districts 
where  Rumanians  form  the  predominant 
nationality?  When  the  few  new  plants 
and  factories  which  are  established  in 
Hungarian  areas  of  Transylvania — while 
new  Industrial  complexes  are  being 
established  in  the  former  old  kingdom 
of  Rumania — are  used  to  settle 
Rumanian  workers,  craftsmen,  and  engi- 
neers Into  compact  Hungarian  villages 
and  towns  while  local  labor  is  encouraged 
to  migrate  into  the  Rumanian  areas  of 
Brasov  and  other  southern  Tran- 
sylvanian  regions,  is  It  what  the  peace 
treaty  stipulated?  When  nobody  even 
in  the  autonomous  region  which  never 
comprised  more  than  28  percent  of  the 
Hungarians  dares  to  speak  Hungarian  In 
the  public  places  lest  he  be  attacked  by 
Rumanian  hooligans  and  additionally 
arrested  by  the  police  for  disorderly  con- 
duct while  defending  himself,  is  this  in 
accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  or  the  imiversal  declara- 
tion of  human  rights? 

The  list  could  be  continued  endlessly 
from  the  truncation  of  the  autonomous 
region  to  the  systematic  removal  of  even 
the  Hungarian  Communists  from  many 
administrative  positions  in  the  autono- 
mous region  and  to  others. 

We  find  that  the  protagonists  of  the 
present  policy  of  expanded  trade  and 
cultural  exchange  with  Rumania  counter 
these  facts  with  the  argument  that  Ru- 
mania's dependence  on  Russia  has  been 
decreasing  and  that  Rumania  might  be- 
come another  Yugoslavia  or  even  leave 
the  bloc.  While  disagreeing  that  Tito's 
Yugoslavia  ever  was  an  asset  to  the  free 
world  in  its  struggle  with  international 
communism,  what  are  the  facts?  On 
June  8,  1964.  Representative  Glenard 
Lipscomb  proved  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  Rumania  served  as  an  inter- 
mediary for  the  transhipment  of  Ameri- 
can grain  sold  to  Russia  to  Castro's  Cuba. 
That  trade  and  political-ideological  rela- 
tions with  Red  China  has  increased  for 
the  past  2  years  and  that  as  David  Binder 
from  the  New  York  Times  reported  it 
Gheorghiu-Dej's  funeral  this  March  had 
been  attended  by  Chou  En-lai  and  that 
the  query  of  the  American  correspondent 
was  answered  by  the  Rumanian  spokes- 
man by  pointing  to  the  close  and  inti- 
mate friendship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries.   Lately  one  organization  circulated 


photographs  showing  Rumanian  trucks 
sold  to  North  Vietnam  ferr>-ing  North 
Vietnamese  troops,  which  photographs 
seemed  to  be  bona  fide.  Such  is  the  world 
political  attitude  of  our  newly  found 
Rumanian  Communist  friends.  Nota 
bene,  there  has  not  yet  been  even  one 
Transylvanian  Hungarian  included  into 
the  cultural  and  student  exchange  pro- 
gram agreed  upon  by  the  Btate  Depart- 
ment and  the  Rumanian  aovernment  in 
an  exchange  of  notes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  considering  the  evidence. 
I  cannot  help  but  suggest  certain  courses 
of  action  to  the  State  Department  re- 
garding Rumania  and  her  suppression 
of  its  citizens,  especially  the  Hungarians 
in  Transylvania. 

First,  there  should  be  no  more  exten- 
sion of  technical  data  involving  patents, 
plant  construction  plans,  and  testing 
equipments  in  petroleum  Industiy  and 
other  aid  imtil  further  concessions  are 
extended  by  the  Rumanian  Communist 
regime  to  its  citizens  and  relief  is  grant- 
ed to  the  Hungarian  minority  facing  a 
gradual  genocide. 

Second,  these  concessions  should  in- 
clude Rumanian  Communist  measures 
resulting  in  a  halt  of  further  Rumaniza- 
tion  of  the  schools,  the  cessation  of  dis- 
persal of  Hungarian  professionals,  the 
restoration  by  administrative  decree  of 
the  autonomous  region  in  its  1&53 
boundaries,  the  holding  of  elections  free 
of  Government  pressure  on  the  local 
levels  to  insure  the  proportionate  share 
of  Hungarians  in  the  local  administra- 
tion and  restoration  of  the  Independence 
of  the  Hungarian  University  at  Kolozs- 
var — Cluj— and  the  medical  college  at 
Marosvasarhely — Tirgu  Muies. 

Third,  there  should  be  an  official  diplo- 
matic demarche  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  the  Bucharest  Commu- 
nist regime  on  the  basis  of  American  ob- 
ligations under  the  1947  peace  treaty  list- 
ing the  continued  violations  and  remind- 
ing the  Rumanian  Government  that  Ru- 
mania's claim  to  Transylvania  in  the 
peace  treaty  is  based  In  part  upon  the 
nondiscrimination  clauss  Of  the  same, 
and  that  the  U.S.  Government  will  con- 
sider itself  free  to  change  its  position  on 
the  territorial  Issues  unless  relief  Is 
granted  to  the  persecuted  and  the  minor- 
ities. 

Fourth,  should  the  cessation  of  aid  and 
the  diplomatic  demarche  fail  to  achieve 
any  concrete  and  positive  results,  our 
Government  should  raise  the  issue  of 
minority  persecution  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Social  and  Economic  Council,  or 
even  in  the  General  Assembly  if  need  be. 


Vardis  Fisher  Revisited 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  3,  i965 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  po- 
litical matters,  I  often  find  myself  the 
favorite  "whipping  boy"  of  Idaho  Col- 


umnist Vardis  Fisher.     But  Mr.  Fishe- 
is   not   only   a   political   columnist;    hr 
is  also  nationally  known  as  one  of  Amer- 
ica's outstanding  writers.     As  such,  Mr. 
Fisher  has  won  the  respect  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  citizens  of  my  State 
Recently,  a  study  of  his  work,  written  b> 
Prof.  Joseph  M.  Flora,  was  published  by 
the  T\\ayne  Publishers.     A  fine  reviev. 
of  this  book,  written  by  Nancy  Strina- 
fellow.  was  published  in  the  May  20  edi- 
tion   of    the    Idaho    Observer.     I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  bo 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recort 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp 
as  follows: 

Vardis  Fisher  Re\isited 
(By  Nancy  Stringfellow,  manager,  the  Boo: 
Shop) 
"Vardis    Fisher— Twayne's    VS.    Author' 
Series,"    Joseph    M.    Flora,    $3.50,     Twayn 
Publishers. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  t 
review  the  latest  book  In  the  distinguishe( 
Twayne's   U.S.    author's    series.     Ever   sine- 
1928,  when  I  first  picked  up  a  copy  of  "Toil- 
ers of  the  Hills"  and  read  It  with  comple' 
fascination,    I   have   followed    the    caxeer    o. 
Vardis   Fisher  with   Interest   and  with  prici 
in  the  fact  that  his  roots  are  deep  in  Idaht 

In  the  1930's  Fisher  was  regarded  as  or.- 
of  the  decade's  most  distinguished  WTiters 
He  was  compared  with  Hamlin  Garland,  wit;; 
Erskine  Caldwell,  then  with  Theodoi 
Dreiser  and  with  Thomas  Wolfe.  But  h' 
was  a  writer  who  would  not  stay  conveni- 
ently labeled.  His  autobiographical  tetral- 
ogy. "In  Tragic  Ufe,"  "Passions  Spin  th. 
Plot."  -V/e  Are  Betrayed,"  and  "No  Villa:;  l 
Need  Be"  had  established  him  as  a  novelit 
of  ideas;  "April:  A  Fable  of  Love"  was  in  ^. 
completely  different  vein,  a  delicate,  almoi- 
fragile  book,  and  invited  comparison  wit/. 
Nathan  and  Cabell. 

His  most  financially  successful  novel 
"Children  of  God,"  won  the  Harper  Prizi 
Award,  and  rated  as  one  of  the  best  his- 
torical novels  of  its  decade.  He  could  ha\v 
easily  pursued  that  vein,  but  he  was  no' 
looking  for  a  comfortable  niche  In  the  hall  c: 
fame.  His  uncompromising  refiisal  to  v.Tite 
for  the  popular  taste  and  his  undoubted 
talent  for  antagonizing  Influential  reviewer  ■ 
prevented  him  from  becoming  a  fat  anci 
happy  dean  of  letters:  reaching  deep  into  th 
past,  he  embarked  on  the  difficult  and  monu- 
mental "Testament  of  Man,"  a  search  fo;- 
the  development  of  man's  mind  and  spir; 
tlirough  the  ages. 

It  was  a  long  and  arduous  Journey,  and 
a  lesser  man  might  have  abandoned  it  for 
more  profitable  pursuits.  For  the  readini: 
public  was  demanding.  In  that  era.  reassur- 
ance rather  than  uncomfortable  questions. 

Between    the    11th    and    12th    volume   Ir. 
the  "Testament,"  Fisher  published  the  bc^i 
novel  on  Lewis  and  Clark  that  has  ever  bee:. 
WTitten  but  he  could  feel  no  real  peace  unti: 
he    had    finished    his    project.      His    publi' 
dwindled  for  a  time,  but  now  that  12  of  hi 
novels  have  been  reprinted  in  paperbacks  ; 
whole  new  generation   Is  reading  him.  ant. 
there  is  a  new  surge  of  interest  in  this  M.Titc. 
of  many  facets. 

Professor  Flora's  study  of  Vardis  Fisher  : 
an  informative  and  interesting  one.  As  h' 
suites  in  his  foreworld,  it  is  not  exhaustive 
He  does  not  dissect  all  29  volumes,  nor  doc 
he — and  this  is  a  pity — even  mention  Fish- 
er's invaluable  work  on  the  Idaho  EncvcU  - 
pedia.  the  Idaho  Guide,  and  his  delightfr.' 
collection  of  Idaho  lore. 

His  highest  ambition.  Flora  says,  is  to  assi.^i 
in  the  revaluation  of  an  author  whose  fanir 
has  fluctuated  over  the  years,  but  who.-o 
ability  i.c;  unquestioned.    To  that  end  he  2ive.- 
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a  survey  of  the  world  of  Fisher's  fiction, 
points  out  major  themes,  and  explores  the 
::rtistic  accomplishments  as  they  serve  or 
i;inder  these  themes.  Only  Incidentally  bio- 
graphical, the  book  outlines  the  chief 
.-'.niggles  of  the  author's  life  In  anticipation 
■A  his  autobiographical  fiction,  which  is,  he 
considers,  pivital. 

The  bulk  of  the  study,  understandably,  is 
c  oncerned  with  the  tetralogy  of  Vridar  Hunt- 
er and  with  the  "'Testament  of  Man."  His 
nalyses  of  both  are  able  and  conscientious. 
.  Ithough  each  reader  will  always  find  some- 
;  !:ing  different  in  each  book. 

Flora  devotes  one  excellent  chapter  to  the 
■;ovels  of  the  Antelope  country,  and  another 
;o  the  American  historical  novels.  The  con- 
clviding  chapter  inspects  the  total  range  of 
work  and  ends  with  the  assessment  that 
Vardis  Fisher's  power  of  vision  and  his  abil- 
ity to  portray  human  character  should  mean 
;.  continuotis  and  growing  number  of  readers. 


Hawaii-Dooley  Foundation  Joint  Project 
in  Nepal — A  New  Foreign  Aid  Concept 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  jointly  with  the  Thomas 
A.  Dooley  Foundation,  is  undertaking  a 
project  in  the  ICingdom  of  Nepal  that  is 
probably  the  first  of  its  kind  since  our 
Union  was  formed.  The  project  is  a  na- 
tional public  health  suney  and  training 
program  in  Nepal  Involving  as  joint  par- 
ticipants the  department  of  public  health 
of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  the  Bishop 
Museum  in  Honolulu,  the  Institute  of 
Technical  Interchange  of  the  East-'West 
Center,  and  the  Dooley  Foundation. 

Dr.  Verne  Chaney,  executive  director 
and  cofounder  of  the  Thomas  A.  Etooley 
Foundation,  in  a  recent  address  before  a 
joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
the  State  Legislature  of  Hawaii,  said: 

In  this  Hawaiian  health  survey  program  for 
His  Majesty's  Government  of  Nepal,  we  have 
the  first  example  of  a  State  providing  for- 
eign aid  to  a  developing  nation  with  private 
iinancing. 

Dr.  Chaney  said  that  the  undertaking 
"lieralds  the  beginning  of  an  entirely  new 
concept  in  foreign  aid." 

Praising  Hawaii  for  leading  the  way  in 
the  search  for  world  peace  and  under- 
.standing  among  peoples,  he  summarized 
the  Dooley  Foundation's  pinpose  in 
iointly  administering  the  program  in 
Nepal  with  these  words : 

The  Dooley  Foundation  feels  that  it  has  an 
unusual  opportunity  and  role  to  play  in  the 
world  mess  of  things. 

We  are  not  political;  we  are  not  sectarian; 
we  are  simply  people  helping  people  because 
'they  need  help  and  because  it  is  right. 

We  wish  to  help  bridge  the  gaps  of  friend- 
ship and  understanding  between  peoples. 
Our  tool  for  this  shall  be  medicine. 

The  program  will  commence  in  Au- 
-ust  of  1965  and  continue  for  a  period  of 
15  months  at  a  total  cost  of  $270,000. 
All  funds  will  be  privately  contributed, 
and  much  of  the  money  will  be  raised 
right  in  Hawaii.    The  program  will  con- 


sist of  a  public  health  survey  in  the 
fields  of  infectious  disease,  nutrition, 
sanitation,  anthropology,  and  entomol- 
ogy. 

Technicians  from  the  three  partici- 
pating institutions  in  Hawaii  will  also 
help  the  people  of  Nepal  to  set  up  their 
own  public  health  program  for  the 
future. 

Among  tliose  who  will  work  on  the 
project  are:  Dr.  Robert  Worth,  consult- 
ant, professor  of  public  health  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii «  Robert  Murphy, 
administrative  assistant;  Dr.  N.  K.  Shah, 
program  director :  Dr.  L.  Poudayl,  labora- 
tory director;  Miss  Carolyn  McCue,  chief 
technician;  Miss  Phyllis  Morita,  labora- 
tory technician;  Dr.  Alan  Howard,  an- 
thropologist; Mrs.  Kajorn  Howard,  nu- 
tritionist; Peyton  Rowan,  sanitary  en- 
gineer; Mrs.  Peggy  Rowan,  public  health 
nurse;  and  others  yet  to  be  selected. 

Heading  the  local  committee  of  distin- 
guished citizens  to  raise  funds  for  the 
project  are:  Retired  Navy  Admiral 
Harry  D.  Felt;  Chinn  Ho  of  Capital  In- 
vestments; and  Ernest  Albrecht,  Pan 
American  World  Airways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Representative  of 
the  youngest  State  in  the  Union,  I  take 
great  pride  in  calling  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress,  the  leadership  which 
Hawaii's  private  citizens  are  assuming  in 
fostering  better  understanding  with 
with  other  peoples  of  the  world. 


Former  Congressman  and  Mrs.  Izac  Ob- 
serve Their  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  3.  1965 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  advise  my  colleagues,  that 
on  Satturday  Jiuie  5,  former  Congressman 
and  Mrs.  £douard  Victor  Michael  Izac. 
of  San  Diego  and  Washington,  D.C.,  will 
observe  their  golden  wedding  anniver- 
sary. It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
Ed  Izac.  when  I  came  to  the  Congress 
many  years  ago.  He  has  a  splendid  rec- 
ord of  service  to  otu*  country.  I  know 
you  join  with  me  in  \\lshing  Congress- 
man and  Mrs.  Izac  many  more  years  of 
health  and  happiness. 

Congressman  Izac,  a  graduate  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  class  of  1915,  was 
married  the  day  following  his  gradua- 
tion to  Agnes  Cabell,  daughter  of  the 
late  Maj.  Gen.  De  Rosey  Carroll  Cabell. 
They  have  six  children,  five  of  whom  are 
living.  Three  will  attend  the  private 
ceremony  here  in  Washington.  The 
Other  two.  in  service  and  stationed  over- 
seas, are  not  expected  to  attend. 

Congressman  Izac.  holder  of  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor,  served  in 
Congress  for  10  years,  representing  San 
Diego  and  Imperial  Counties  of  Cali- 
fornia. Presently  retired,  he  and  Mrs. 
Izac  have  traveled  extensively  in  Europe 
and  the  Holy  Land.    Mr.  Izac  is  the  au- 


thor of  "Prisoner  of  the  U-90",  his  auto- 
biography of  World  War  I  while  held 
prisoner.  He  has  written  articles  for 
current  magazines  and  lectured  exten- 
sively since  his  congressional  terms. 

A  Mass  is  to  be  celebrated  Saturday 
morning  in  the  private  chapel  of  His 
Excellency  the  Apostolic  Delegate.  The 
Mass  will  be  celebrated  by  the  Izacs' 
youngest  son.  ordained  a  Catholic  priest 
a  year  ago.  He  will  be  assisted  by  two 
monsignors  and  the  delegate  will  bestow 
the  pontiff's  special  blessing  upon  the 
couple.  The  Mass.  to  which  the  children 
and  grandchildren  have  been  invited, 
will  be  followed  by  a  private  breakfast. 

Congressman  Izac.  when  asked  about 
the  celebration,  said: 

It  is  a  very  quiet  affair.  We  look  back 
with  fond  memories  on  San  Diego  days  and 
watch  from  afar  its  growth  and  prosperity. 
We  are  here  in  Washington  because  most  of 
our  children  reside  in  the  area. 

These  include  his  eldest  daughter, 
Cabell  Waller  Berge.  who  served  as  her 
father's  secretary  in  Congress — with 
three  childi-en  and  two  grandchildren — 
Comdr.  Edouard  V.  Izac,  Jr.,  stationed  in 
Naples,  Italy —  with  four  children — who 
will  tiy  to  fly  home  for  the  occasion; 
Charles  D.  Izac,  serving  in  a  civilian  ca- 
pacity with  Army  materiel  here— and  his 
w^ife  and  three  children — Mrs.  Eugene 
Fenton  Small  wood  (Suzanne)  whose 
husband,  Major  Smallwood.  and  six 
children  are  shortly  to  leave  their  as- 
sigrmient  in  Hawaii  for  Port  Leaven- 
worth, Kans. ;  soon  to  visit  their  parents 
before  the  new  assignment;  and  the  Rev. 
Carroll  Andre  Izac,  presently  assigned 
to  Our  Lady  of  Victory  Church,  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  The  sixth  child.  Forrest 
Rene,  deceased,  is  buried  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery. 

Early  this  fall,  the  Congressman's 
book,  "The  Holy  Land— Then  and  Now" 
will  be  published. 


House  &  Home  Endorsement  of 
Urban  Renewal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF    PEMNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3. 1965 

Ml-.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  place  in  the  Record  for  our 
colleagues'  attention,  an  excellent  edi- 
torial on  the  urban  renewal  program  by 
Mr.  Richard  W.  O'Neill  in  the  June  issue 
of  House  &  Home.  The  editorial  is  a 
ringing  endorsement  of  both  the  objec- 
tives and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
urban  renewal  program  and  a  forceful 
answer  to  critics  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  to  have  the  om- 
nibus housing  bill  on  the  floor  soon. 
One  of  the  most  important  titles  of  that 
bill  is  title  III  which  would  provide  suf- 
fiicient  Federal  ftmds  to  keep  the  urban 
renewal  program  going  in  high  gear  for 
another  4  years.  Also,  title  IV  of  the  bill 
contains  important  provisions  to  help 
minimize  the  hardship  caiised  by  dis- 
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placement  of  families  and  small  busi- 
nesses. I  might  point  out  that  Mr. 
WiDNALL,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  our  committee,  was  the  author  of  all 
of  title  IV  and  most  of  title  m. 

When  the  bill  reaches  the  floor,  I  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  not  only  for  titles  in 
and  rv  of  the  bill  which  deal  with  urban 
renewal  and  related  problems,  but  for 
the  overall  bill  which  will  provide  the 
necessary  legislative  framework  over  the 
next  4  years  for  healthy  urban  and  sub- 
urban growth,  a  prosperous  homebulld- 
ing  Industry,  and  a  substantial  improve- 
ment in  housing  conditions  in  both 
urban  and  rural  communities. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Urban    Renetwal:    a    Workable    Tool    That 
Needs  Sharpening 

Since  World  War  n.  growing  decay  at  the 
heart  of  our  cities  has  been  the  No.  1 
urban  problem.  In  those  20  years,  slums 
have  proliferated,  real  estate  values — and  the 
municipal  tax  take — have  dropped,  the 
affluent  and  then  middle-income  families 
headed  for  the  suburbs  and  downtown  areas 
deteriorated. 

Well  aware  that  these  conditions  could  be- 
come a  nationwide  trend,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment began  urban  renewal  under  the  1949 
Housing  Act.  The  program  was,  and  is,  de- 
signed to  do  what  the  private  market  clearly 
cannot  do.  No  entrepreneur  can  assemble 
the  fragmented  land  of  a  slum  area  into  a 
marketable  tract,  because  slum  buildings  pro- 
duce Income  (and  have  a  market  price)  too 
great  for  the  entrepreneur  to  absorb.  Urban 
renewal  simply  makes  funds  available  to  cities 
to  assemble  land  for  private  development 
according  to  to  publicly  approved  plans. 

Renewal  projects  are  essentially  local  In 
character.  They  are  directed  and  run  from 
city  hall,  not  from  Washington.  Cities  must 
want  urban  renewal  assistance  to  get  a  pro- 
gram going.  Community  leaders  have  effec- 
tive veto  power  over  every  urban  renewal 
project.  (Strangely  enough,  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  always  been  against 
urban  renewal,  but  last  year  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  polled  220  local  chambers 
of  commerce  and  found  only  5  opposed  to 
renewal.) 

Urban  renewal's  record  of  accomplishment 
since  1949  is  truly  impressive. 

Urban  renewal  has  triggered  striking  phvsl- 
cal  changes  In  Boston,  Hartford,  Honolulu. 
Columbus,  New  Haven,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh.  Baltimore,  Washington, 
No«folk.  Atlanta.  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
San  Francisco,  and  himdreds  of  smaller  cities. 
Today,  there  are  1,545  urban  renewal  title  I 
projects  In  765  cities,  and  72  percent  of  these 
areas  have  populations  of  less  than  50,000. 

In  all  of  this  huge  volume  of  work,  dis- 
tribution of  urban  renewal  grants  has  been 
both  fair  and  amazingly  free  of  scandal. 
There  has  been  no  reported  misuse  of  public 
funds  even  though  more  than  150,000  pieces 
of  property  have  been  acquired  under  the 
program.  And  20  States  that  have  78  percent 
of  the  urban  population  and  77  percent  of 
the  deficient  housing  in  urban  areas  have 
received  78  percent  of  urban  renewal  grant.^. 

Urban  renewal  has  done  an  exceptional  Job 
of  housing  families  forced  to  move  by  re- 
newal projects.  The  1949  Housing  Act  spec- 
ified that  an  urban  renewal  project  cannot 
be  carried  out  unless  and  luitil  standard 
housing  Is  available  for  evicted  families.  The 
latest  census  count  finds  that  94  percent  of 
rcUx:ated  families  now  have  standard  quar- 
t'-rs.  At  the  end  of  1964,  half  of  the  $2 
billion  worth  of  private  construction  in  re- 
newal projects  was  In  housing.  Some  62,000 
units  have  l>een  built  and  150.000  more  units 
have  been  planned  on  land  committed  to 
renewal.      Furthermore,    60    percent    of    all 


housing  units  committed  in  1064  were  with- 
in reach  of  low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
Uies. 

Urban  renewal  Is  t>eglnning  to  fill  munici- 
pal coffers.  There  has  never  been  any  ques- 
tion that  sliuns  are  a  real  economic  drain  on 
cities.  For  Instance  between  1950  and  1960 
in  Boston's  deteriorating  core,  $78  million  of 
taxable  assessments  simply  vanished.  In 
New  Haven,  completed  renewal  projects  will 
return  10  percent  per  year  of  tlie  city's  total 
Investment  In  renewal;  in  Baltimore  the  fig- 
ure Is  15  percent  of  the  city's  Investment. 

Urban  renewal  has  broadened  the  role  of 
private  enterprise  in  the  center  city.  Al>out 
$6.90  of  redevelopment  Investment  (exclud- 
ing land  costs)  Is  generated  for  each  dollar 
of  Federal  grant.  Of  this  $6.90,  about  $5.45 
represents  private  Investment,  excluding 
land.  To  date  the  Federal  Government  has 
committed  $4.7  billion  to  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects, which  win  generate  $25.6  bUllon  of 
private  investment.  This  does  not  mean  that 
private  enterprise  could  do  the  Job  alone. 
In  fact,  sltuns  and  blight  owe  their  existence 
largely  to  the  past  Inaction  of  the  free  mar- 
ketplace. Entrepreneurs  alone  cannot  cor- 
rect problems  that  developed  through  dec- 
ades of  nonplannlng  and  uncoticern  for  any- 
thing but  fast  profits. 

Forcing  people  to  leave  their  old  neigh- 
borhoods is  probably  the  major  source  of 
bitterness  and  opposition  to  slum  clearance. 
Social  ties,  developed  over  the  years,  are  de- 
stroyed and  many  small  businesses  are  up- 
rooted. Reliabilitation  of  r«sldential  and 
commercial  structures  both  within  and  next 
to  renewal  sites  could  do  much  to  solve  this 
problem. 

This  approach  is  as  sound  economically  as 
it  is  socially.  We  cannot  meet  the  coun- 
try's huge  housing  needs  unless  we  rehabili- 
tate buildings  that  are  worth  saving  as  well 
as  replace  the  ones  that  are  not.  Rehabili- 
tation generally  costs  less  than  complete  re- 
development, and  it  spreads  beyond  the 
urban  renewal  area  to  help  check  the  cre- 
ation of  new  sliuns.  But  only  now  after  a 
decade  of  well-intentioned  efforts  by  FHA 
and  URA  is  rehabilitation  beginning  to  work 
in  our  cities. 

In  the  years  ahead,  renewal  and  rehabili- 
tation will  generate  much  housing  activity 
in  our  economy.  In  a  decade's  time  over  half 
of  our  dollar  volume  may  be  derived  from 
urban  renewal  activity.  We  must  solve  the 
social  and  economic  probleme  inherent  in 
relocation  and  rehabilitation.  The  resvUt 
would  benefit  not  only  the  entire  community 
but  the  housing  industry  as  well. 

Richard  W.  0'Neh.L. 


Inadequacy  of  Unemployment  Statistics 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  3.  1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  edi- 
torial on  May  18,  1965,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  called  attention  to  deficien- 
cies in  our  unemployment  statistics  which 
has  concerned  me  as  a  member  of  the 
Economic  Statistic  Subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Citing  investigative  work  undertaken 
by  Samuel  Lubell,  the  Journal  endorses 
his  conclusion  that  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  is  in  several  ways  mis- 
leading and  in  need  of  considerable  re- 
vision. The  imemployment  figure  which 
is  used  as  a  critical  basis  of  making  pub- 


lic policy  provides  no  accurate  estimate 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  need  for  new 
jobs,  nor  of  the  degree  of  hardship  that 
exists  among  the  jobs. 

Part  of  the  trouble  lies  in  the  sampling 
techniques  and  in  the  sweeping  definition 
of  unemployment  which  gives  the  same 
weight  to  a  coal  miner  whose  job  is  prob- 
ably gone  for  good  as  to  an  autoworker 
who  has  been  temporarily  laid  off  durin; 
a  model  changeover,  and  who  is  drawin 
70  percent  of  his  pay. 

One  corrective,  which  I  have  long  en- 
dorsed, is  the  development  of  a  statisti- 
cal series  on  job  vacancies.  A  recent  pilot 
study  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  indicated 
the  feasibility  of  collecting  such  data  as 
well  as  uncovering  the  existence  of  a 
pool  of  job  vacancies  which  virtual] v 
equal  the  number  of  unemployed  in  that 
city. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
Journal  article  in  the  Record  at  thi- 
point: 

Poor  Statistics  and  Worse  Economics 

As  a  voice  in  the  statistical  wildernes.- 
that  has  long  questioned  the  validity  o: 
the  Federal  unemployment  estimates,  w. 
naturally  welcome  Samuel  LubeU's  call  for  ;. 
new  and  sharper  definition  of  the  Jobless. 

Mr.  LubeU,  the  diligent  and  perceptive 
political  pollster,  has  spent  many  recent 
weeks  Interviewing  hundreds  of  people  oui 
of  work  In  21  cities  around  the  Nation.  Hi.= 
overriding  conclusion  is  that  the  nationa: 
unemployment  rate  as  proclaimed  by  Wash- 
ington is  In  several  ways  misleading  and  ii. 
need  of  considerable  revision. 

It  is  not  only  that  the  figure  distort. 
the  actual  condition.  What  is  worse  is  thn- 
it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  singlr 
most  important  barometer  of  the  Nation"; 
economic  climate.  It  can  be,  and  is,  usee: 
as  the  basis  for  vast  new  public  spendin" 
progranis,  however  Irrelevant  or  wastefu: 
they  may  be.  Another  way  of  putting  It,  ii. 
o-ur  somewhat  Jaundiced  view,  is  that  i; 
has  become  a  convenient  tool  for  politican.- 
eager  to  tap  the  Treasury. 

Yet  this  sacrosanct  statistic,  as  Mr.  Lu- 
bell observes,  does  not  provide  an  accural.- 
estimate  of  how  serious  Is  the  need  for  mor<; 
Jobs.  For  one  thing,  the  Government  doe 
not  even  attempt  to  measure  the  Job  vacan- 
cies that  exist  along  with  unemployment. 
Nor  does  the  announced  national  rate  yield, 
in  the  Intervlewerw's  words,  "a  sensitive  pic- 
ture of  the  shifts  taking  place  In  the  qualit- 
of  the  unemployed  and  of  the  changing  na- 
ttire  of  their  problems." 

Moreover,  the  figure  does  not  tell  hov. 
much,  or  how  little,  hardship  there  Is  amon  • 
the  Jobless.  To  us  this  is  a  particularly  im- 
portant point.  Surely  a  humanitarian  r,s- 
tion  should  be  more  concerned  with  tli-' 
actuiil  cases  of  hardship  than  with  statis- 
tical veneration.  Beyond  that,  we  reje< 
the  proletarian  doctrine.  Implicit  In  gov- 
ernmental attitudes,  that  everyone  shouM 
work  regardless  of  need.  If  some  people  ct: 
make  a  decent  life  without  working,  wi 
would  SiHy  that  Is  their  privilege  and  plea.=  - 
urc. 

Part  of  the  trouble  with  the  official  ur.- 
employment  rate  stems  from  the  samplin.; 
methods  used,  a  siu-vey  of  35.000  household 
In  which  the  main  question  Is,  "Have  you 
been  looking  for  work?";  if  the  answer  Is  yc.v 
the  Individual  Is  counted  as  unemployed 
As  sampling  techniques  go,  35,000  household 
might  be  considered  adequate,  though  ob- 
viously capable  of  producing  only  a  broad 
national  guess.  The  loose  questioning  Is  an- 
other matter. 

One  of  its  results.  Mr.  Lubell  writes,  i- 
that    "the    Identical    label    'unemployed'    i." 
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rpp'.lcd  to  such  an  astonishing  variety  of 
£:•  .-..itions  that  it  has  been  robbed  of  much 
r;  its  real  meaning.  A  coal  miner  who  has 
:  :•  his  Job  for  good  is  given  the  .«:t.nic  sta- 
TL-tical  weight  as  an  auto  worker  wlio  is 
r  ..  :anteed  70  percent  of  his  pay  even  wlien 
:    0.  off  for  model  clip.iiee.s," 

:'\\C'  sweeping  def:nitio7i  of  "unemployed" 
;.:-:>  leads  to  abur.dant  abuse:  People  who  are 
o:i  lobless  relief  but  won't  look  for  work, 
pv  p!p  who  won't  take  Jobs  at  pay  lower  th,i.n 
t:  y  had  been  making,  people  who  don't  need 
tT  v>ork  at  all  but  receive  compensation. 
C  c  young  man  interviewed  at  an  extension 
vi'v,rsity  admitted  that  he  was  a  full-time 
,--■  :":cnt  and  shouldn't  be  getting  unomploy- 
r  "T  t  checks. 

:  1  give  the  Labor  Department  its  due.  it 
d  .?  put  out  certain  breakdowns  of  unem- 
pi  ymont  by  groups.  Unfortunately  the 
rr.jvo  significant  of  these  figures  are  usually 
frr  ntcd  scant  attention  by  the  public,  the 
pi  liiicians  and  apparently  Labor  Depart- 
Ti-'-r.t  officials  themselves,  since  they  are 
r;  ng  those  who  constantly  contend"  that 
t;  •  aggregate  level  of  unemplojTnent  is 
l::.o!erab!e. 

Almost  certainly,  it  sccnis  to  us.  the  most 
r.:  e.Uing  estlmat*.  in  temis  both  of  degree  of 
;•.  :-dshlp  and  of  economic  significance,  is  not 
tie  national  rate,  currently  given  as  4.9  per- 
cc-.t  of  the  labor  force,  but  the  Jobless  rate 
i  :  married  men.  These,  after  all,  are  gen- 
e::illy  speaking  the  people  who  do  need  to 
V  rk  and  who  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  labor 
f-:e.  By  any  standard  they  are  far  more 
ci.  erving  of  concern  than  tlie  Jobless  teen- 
:t~-^rs  about  whom  there  is  ."^o  much  weeping. 

That  rate  for  married  men  is  presently  p\it 
r'  2.5  percent.  If  it  is  anywhere  nenr  a  cor- 
rect appro.ximation.  it  represents  not  a  state 
of  intolerable  unemployment  but  for  all  prac- 
t;cal  purposes  full  employment.  In  a  huge, 
c  mplex.  and  mobile  economy  with  a  con- 
s.-'.erable  amount  of  sea.=-onal  emp!o\Tnent.  it 
V,  .uld  be  difficult  If  not  impossible  to  att^iln 
r.  much  lower  rate  of  unempIojTnent, 

The  deficiencies  of  the  jobless  tabulations 
f  ;.'9:est  their  own  remedies.  One  private 
proup,  the  National  Indxiftrlal  Conference 
E  ..ird.  has  just  shown.  In  a  local  sun-ey,  the 
V'  y  to  correcting  part  of  the  problem" — the 
c  -npilation  of  Job  vacancy  figures.  It  is  by 
:.^  means  unlikely  that  a  national  sun-ey 
v.ould  indicate  more  job  opportunities  than 
f  'iallfied  jobseekers. 

But  what  is  needed  most  of  all  is  public 
r  ■  liization  that  the  lot  of  the  genuinely  un- 
<  --.ployed  is  being  employed  for  questionable 
pclitlcal  purposes.  In  such  a  climate.  It  Is 
ai  least  encouraging  when  attempts  are  made 
to  expose  an  arrangement  which  builds,  on  a 
f->undatlon  of  faulty  evaluation,  a  pyramid 
of  bad  economic  policy. 


James  A.  Farley  at  Stony  Point 
Centennial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3. 1965 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  privi- 
!i  2;ed  to  share  the  same  platfonn  last 
Sunday  with  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Farley  of  my  State.  It  was  the  occasion 
T  the  opening  of  the  Stony  Point,  N.Y., 
centennial.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
■  rmarks  of  Stony  Point's  first  citizen 
<  nd  I  offer  them  for  the  Record  at 
liiispoint: 


Address  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  Chairman 
OF  THE  Board,  the  Coca-Coua  Export  Corp., 
AT  THE  Town  of  Stony  Point  Centennial 
Celebr.\tion,  Stony  Point,  N.Y.,  May  31, 
1965 

We  are  constantly  being  told  tliat  the  past 
was  the  time  of  great  adventure  and  of  great 
romance.  This,  of  course,  is  entirely  proper 
if  it  is  taken  in  perspective.  The"  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  we  cr^n  mark  the  progress 
of  the  iitunan  race  by  the  adventures  it 
has  eliminat-cd. 

Bearing  a  child  in  those  days  was  a  tre- 
mendous adventure  becavise  the  mortality 
rate  w.is  so  much  higher  for  mothers.  It 
was  a  new  and  dangerous  adventure  for  tlie 
newborn  child,  too,  beciiuse  more  than  half 
of  them  died  before  the  age-  of  2. 

Drinking  a  glass  of  water  then  was  part 
of  the  perils  of  life.  Typhoid  fever  struck 
at  families  like  serpents  In  the  water. 
Tuberculosis  ran  tlu-ough  the  country  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  called  the  wh.ite 
plague — and  it  was  as  unconquered  then 
as  cancer  Is  now. 

In  courting  our  present  blessings.  I  do 
not  wish  to  deride  the  past.  I  simply  want 
to  record  why  I  am  a  buoyant  optimist.  No 
one  could  honor  tlie  pioneers  more  than  my- 
self; but  because  they  were  hardy  does  not 
mean  they  were  idiots.  I  am  sure  that  if 
Daniel  Boone.  Kit  Carson,  and  Buffalo  Bill 
were  alive  today  they  would  be  among  the 
first  to  acclaim  the  wonders  of  the  Jet  air- 
planes which  cross  the  same  plains  in  hours 
which  took  them  months  to  ride  by  horse. 
Gen.  George  Washington,  who  suffered  un- 
told agonies  because  of  the  primitive  den- 
tal methods — without  anesthesia — would 
be  the  first  to  bless  the  advances  in  modern 
dentistn*. 

Actually,  a  hundred  years  ago,  two  great 
inventions  were  changing  the  world  at  a 
rapid  rate.  They  were  the  steam  engine  and 
the  telephone.  Railroads  were  Just  starting 
toward  the  West:  the  continent  was  not 
spanned  until  1868.  The  telephone  had  re- 
ceived wide  use  in  the  Civil  Wat-  but  the 
Atlantic  cable  had  not  yet  been  laid. 

Ships  at  sea  were  Isolated — there  was  no 
radio.  In  case  of  distress,  flares  were  sent 
up — most  often  a  forlorn  gesture.  Today,  a 
computer  directs  all  ships  in  the  area  of  the 
stricken  vessel  within  seconds  after  an  S  O  S 
is  received. 

Thus,  part  of  the  adventure  of  the  good 
old  days  was  drowning  at  sea— but  who  would 
concede  that  it  was  desirable? 

The  communication  between  Individuals 
was  severely  limlt-ed.  There  were  no  tele- 
phones. Today  the  American  people  pl.^ce 
250  million  telephone  calls  e%-en,-  day.  There 
are  those  who  wish  it  never  had  been  in- 
vented. Tliey  Insist  life  was  better  then. 
But,  of  course,  few  of  them  ever  had  their 
isolated  f.orm  bum  when  the  sole  signal  in 
the  night  was  the  flames  of  a  man's  home. 

There  was  no  radio  nor  tele\-tslon  in  those 
days  cither.  Whether  or  not  the  worshipers 
of  the  pas:  vetus^e  to  admit  it.  life  was  hard 
and  life  was  lonely.  I  am  aw.are  of  the  argu- 
ment that  the  tele\ision  h.as  brought  t'ne 
Beatles  into  our  home.  But  I  respect.ftilly 
call  att.ention  that  the  s  ime  Instrument  al.^o 
brings  the  President  of  the  United  States 
into  the  same  room — a.nd  such  is  our  state 
of  freedom  that  either  can  be  denied  access 
by  merely  turning  a  dial. 

There  were  no  airlines  then  either— .^:;d 
there  are  those  v.-ho  wish  they  never  had 
been  Invented.  To  the.«-e  I  say  it  is  still  a 
free  country.  Those  who  wish  may  still  go 
to  California  by  prairie  schooner  if  they  so 
desire. 

For  myself.  I  derive  deep  s.itisf.iction  from 
the  fact  that  I.  as  Postmaster  General,  prom- 
ulgaUxi  the  first  flights  of  the  clipper  ships 
across  the  Pacific.  Indeed,  I  was  present 
when  the  first  clipper  took  off  from  Oakland 
for  Manila  in  1936 — and  the  sense  of  historv 


pro.s.ent  at  that  moment  was  not  lees.  I  am 
sure,  than  when  Columbus  left  Paloe  in  his 
great  quest.  Tl^ls  is  the  kind  of  adventure 
m.;n  seeks — not  the  kind  of  watching  his 
dear  one  die  of  appendiclties,  lockjaw,  or 
diphtheria.  And  we  have  only  begun  that 
gre.it  adventtirc. 

Looking  at  the  supermarkets  around  our 
country  reminds  me  of  over  80  years  ago  when 
in  the  faU  c.^.bbages  were  buried  in  the 
ground,  veget^ibles  In  the  cellar,  apples  in  the 
attic  and  fruits  preserved  in  Jars — all  by  the 
Americ.in  f.amily  itself.  Each  f.-unlly  killed 
its  hogs  in  the  fall.  Some  of  the  pork  was 
pvt  in  brine  and  the  hams  were  smoked. 
Hrw  good  was  that  old-fashioned  food? 
Well,  nobody  Is  stopping  anyone  else  from 
continuing  those  methods  but  an  awful  lot 
of  people  prefer  to  use  the  supermarkets. 

Fifty  years  ago  anyone  who  predicted 
today's  civilization  would  have  been  called 
stark,  raving  mad.  All  this  goes  to  prove,  as 
both  our  philosophers  and  even  the  Supreme 
Court  have  said,  that  the  last  50  years  of  his- 
tory have  been  more  significant  than  the 
previous  5.000. 

I  predict  that  the  same  thing  will  be  said, 
even  more  strongly,  of  the  nejct  50  years. 

As,  30  years  ago.  I  stood  on  the  shores  and 
w.itched  man  wing  off  across  the  Pacific  this 
generation  stands  watching  man  blast  off 
into  space.  X  predict  that  great  new  ener- 
gies and  great  new  worlds  wiU  open  up  before 
us,  and  that  we  can  no  more  Imagine  them 
now  than  Columbus  in  1492  could  have  imag- 
ined the  New  York  City  of  1965. 

Not  only  new  worlds  of  energy  but  whole 
new  fields  of  human  opportunity" and  discov- 
ery. Why  55  percent  of  the  Americm  people 
earn  their  living  in  Industries  which  did  not 
even  exist  100  years  ago.  The  f.ict  is  that 
this  land  of  opportunity  multiplies  the 
chances  for  Its  growth  every  time  It  makes  a 
new  discovery  or  produces  a  new  invention — 
and  that  hapj^^ens  several  times  a  day. 

And  so  I  make  no  apology  for  "my  un- 
bounded optimism.  Indeed,  i  am  glad  you 
invited  me  here  on  this  100th  anniversar>' 
because,  in  my  opinion.  Just  listing  a  few  of 
the  great  changes  which  have  taken  place 
Indicates  how  badly  wrong  were  the  pessi- 
mists of  a  hundred  years  ago.  I  find  it  im- 
pwsible  to  believe  that  the  divine  providence 
which  has  taken  man  nearly  to  the  stars  in- 
tends to  drop  him  back  into  the  swamp,  the 
mud  and  the  Jungle. 

Because  I  note  tlie  new  changes  in  the 
physical  world,  please  do  not,  for  a  moment, 
entertain  the  thought  that  I  think  less  of  the 
old  spiritual  values.  On  the  contrary.  I 
value  them  more  highly.  Indeed.  I  believe 
that  no  physical  progress  is  fx>sslble  for  any 
length  of  time  If  these  old  values  are  ig- 
nored. 

For  example,  I  do  not  think  our  patriotism 
Is  less  becatise  we  now  have  a  safe  and  sound 
Fourth  of  July.  Standing  on  the  hallowed 
ground  of  Stony  Point,  it  is  not  lost  in  even 
our  children  and  grandchildren  nor  us,  that 
the  same  American  spirit  which  brought  can- 
non and  shell  by  oxcart  from  nearby  Sterling 
Forest  to  the  docks  of  Grassy  Point  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  is  manifesting  iti=elf  this 
very  hour  in  Vietnam.  It  took  courage, 
fortitude,  and  strength  to  move  those  Revo- 
lutionary camion  over  the  primitive  moun- 
tain roads.  It  takes  the  same  kind  of  de- 
termination to  transport  American  streu'jth 
and  purpose  across  the  Pacific  to  the  d.ii- 
gerous  Jungle  trails  of  Vietnam  The  weap- 
ons certainly  are  different  and  the  methods 
of  war  have  changed.  But  the  essential  val- 
ues of  the  heart  and  soul  of  our  country 
haven't  changed  a  bit.  "Mad"  Anthony 
Wayne  charged  up  the  promontory  of  Stony 
Point.  The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  the  fuceed- 
ing  generations  did  the  same  from  the  pi:. in 
of  San  Jacinto  to  the  beach  of  Normandy  a'ld 
they  are  carrying  on  the  fight  for  freedom 
even  as  we  talk.     An  awful  lot  of  water  has 
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flowed  down  the  Hxidson  and  a  great  amount 
of  American  blood  has  been  shed  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  since  the  Revolution. 
But  that  is  the  price  we  paid  for  our  freedom 
at  Valley  Forge  and  it  is  the  price  we  are  pay- 
ing and  are  willing  to  pay  right  now  from 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  South  China 
Sea. 

And  we  will  emerge  triumphant  ag^-.iii  sd 
long  as  we  stand  by  our  principles; 

In  the  19th  century  an  Anaerican  philoso- 
pher suld.  "Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star — 
hang  right  on — and  there  you  are." 

He  thought  he  was  merely  writing  poetry. 
But  by  1970  we  will  not  only  have  hitched 
our  wagon  to  a  star  but,  literally,  the  man 
In  the  moon  will   be  an  American. 

In  closing,  1  again  thank  you  for  inviting 
me  here  today  and  ask  that  you  take  especial 
note  of  my  predictions — because  I  expect 
that  such  progress  will  be  made  that  a  much 
larger  gathering  will  meet  In  Stony  Point  a 
hundred  years  from  now  and  I  am  confident 
enough  to  predict  that  the  speaker  on  that 
occasion  will  say,  "Jim  Farley  said  so, 
didn't  he?" 


Remarks  of  John  M.  Drewry,  Chief 
Coansel,  Hoase  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  at  National  Mari- 
time Day  Ceremonies,  U.S.  Pavilion, 
New  York  World's  Fair,  Friday,  May 
21,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRGINL\ 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3,  1965 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. May  21,  1965.  Mr.  John  M.  Drewiy. 
chief  counsel  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  aryj  Fisheries,  de- 
livered the  principal  address  at  National 
Maritime  Day  ceremonies  held  in  the 
U.S.  pavilion  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair. 

The  speech  he  delivered  is  a  cogent 
presentation  of  the  sad  plight  which  the 
American  merchant  marine  now  finds 
itself.  He  makes  constioictive  sugges- 
tions which  are  well  based  and  which,  in 
my  opinion,  if  carried  out,  would  prove 
helpful. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Drewiy  that  now 
is  the  time  to  take  action.  Everyone 
who  is  knowledgeable  about  this  com- 
plex industiT  is  in  full  agi-eement  that 
ag.!Tres.sive  steps  should  be  taken  by  the 
administration. 

I  commend  the  icaclin-2  of  thi.s  .sijcech 
to  my  colleagues: 

Re.marks  of  John  M,  DREWny    Chief  Coln- 
SEx.  Hou.se  Co.mmittee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine A.VD  Fisheries,  at  Natio.n-ai,  Maritime 
Day  Ceremonies.  U.S.  Pavilion.  New  York 
Worlds  Fair.  Fri:iay.   May  21.    1D65 
Mr.   Shupiro,  Mr.  Johnson.  Captain  King. 
di.stingui.shed  guest.s.  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
As  Mr.  Shapiro  has  said.  Mr.  Bonner  had  to 
ask  t<3  be  relieved  of  his  commitment  to  be 
here  with  you.  due  to  pres.<;ing-personal  obli- 
gations.   He  asked  me  to  tell  you  how  sorry 
he  is   that  he  cannot   be  here  on   this   very 
significant  occasion  a.s  we  commemorate  Na- 
tional Maritime  Day. 

National  Maritime  Day  has  been  officially 
celf*>rated  only  since  1933  Traditionally,  it 
ha»  become  a  time  when  all  .^merirnns  pause 


to  reflect,  appraise  and  worry  about  our  con- 
dition as  a  maritime  nation.  But — expres- 
sions of  concern  about  our  merchant  marine 
have  been  with  tis  for  a  good  part  of  the  life 
of  this  Republic.  They  have  been  with  us 
for  so  long  a  time  that  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether  many  do  not  merely  pay  "lipservice" 
to  this  concern  for  our  mercliant  marine, 
v.'liile  less  talk  and  more  pr(jgre3Si\e  activity 
is  gener.iied  in  other  fields  of  transportation. 
An  ardent  spokesman  for  a  strong,  healthy 
American  merchant  mitrine  made  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  of  Govarnmeiit  aids  to 
other  transportation  sectors,  and  I  quote: 

"There  is  nothing  that  we  have  not  done 
in  this  country  to  encourage  railroad  build- 
ing. We  have  gone  wild  on  that.  We  have 
built  them  where  they  were  needed,  and  we 
have  built  them  where  they  Vcre  not  needed. 
We  have  built  those  that  piiid  well,  with 
much  doubt  and  blind  distrust:  and  we  liave 
rushed  with  blind  confidence  into  building 
roads  that,  after  they  were  built,  did  not  pay 
a  penny.  In  this  multiplication  of  lines  of 
transportation,  we  have  brought  all  our  vast 
national  products  to  the  seaboard,  and  think 
that  that  Is  to  be  the  end  of  the  line.  We 
have  reaped  the  profits  of  it  so  far,  and  then 
are  willing  to  let  foreigners  have  the  rest  of 
it.  Why.  It  is  one  continuous  route  from 
Chicago  to  Liverpool;  but  we  take  1.000  miles 
and  give  3,000  to  the  foreigner,  and  that  is 
the  way  we  are  dividir.g  our  carrying  trade."' 
He  concluded  his  remarks  with  "Just  so 
long  as  this  country  fails  to  become,  or  delays 
its  arrival  at  the  position  of  a  great  and 
triumphant  commercial  nation,  just  so  long 
it  is  defeating  the  ends  of  ptovidencc.' 

That  statement  with  the  familinr  ring. 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  w.is  made  more  than 
80  years  ago.  in  May  IfiTD.  bj-  Senator  James 
G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  ns  he  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  "Our  Merchant  Marine"  at  the  an- 
nual banquet  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  New  York — an  affair  similnr  to  this 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  our  foreign 
trade  increase  and  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct rise  to  heights  undrer.mad  of  not  so  long 
ago.  We  have  seen  war-mvaped  fleets  of  for- 
eign maritime  nations  become  replaced  and 
expanded  with  modern,  new  vessels  in  every 
category.  Nations  formerly  without  ships  of 
their  own  now  possess  substential  national- 
flag  tonnages.  And  the  mr.xltime  buildup  of 
Soviet  Russia  is  a  mir.'.cle  of  peacctmie  effort 
of  this  century. 

Without  commenting  on  tlve  billions  we  are 
pouring  into  the  space  program.  I  think 
It  is  significant  to  note  the  program  presently 
underway  for  developing  a  supersonic  air 
transport,  the  development  cost  of  which 
alone  will  be  more  tlian  .?!  200  mil- 
lion in  Federal  funds  in  the  nvxt  year.  I  tm- 
derstand  that  current  negotl.ttions  contem- 
plate the  Government  underwriting  from 
75  to  100  percent  of  this  cost  The  Govern- 
ment has  already  investrd  vaat^ums  in  other 
aircraft  programs  which  vill  contribute 
know-how  to  the  SST.  And  sh.idos  of  Sen- 
ator Blaine,  we  are  talking  about  multi-mil- 
Mon-doUar  Investment  of  GoTcrnment  funds 
in  the  development  of  very  hlgh-spfcd  rail 
service  between  the  metropolisrs  of  tlie  east 
coast. 

Yet,  when  it  come.«  to  support  of  our  Amer- 
ican ships,  which  nurt  compete  with  the 
lower  sUindards  of  foreign  maritime  cotin- 
tries.  the  current  view  of  high  Govcrr;ment 
authority  seems  to  bo  that  UotwiaisUinding 
the  clear  need  for  increased  carrying  ca- 
pacity, any  enlargement  of  our  cttpability 
must  be  within  the  limits  off  appropriation 
ceilings  which  have  been  npproved  in  the 
past. 

The  picture  with  respect  to  the  American 
merchant  marine  today  is  exceediiigiy  con- 
fused. 

On  the  one  hand  there  iS  in  being  a  long- 
range  program  for  the  replacement  of  that 
portion  of  our  liner  fleet  under  subsidy 
contract   with   the   Government,     That  pro- 


gram, initiated  in  1955.  calls  for  the  c  - 
struction  of  over  300  of  the  most  mode,:, 
vessels  In  the  world  today.  But  it  is  m.a.  - 
taining  momentum  at  a  depressingly  :  , 
rate  of  not  more  than  16  to  18  new  ships  !•  r 
year. 

Tliere  are  some  who  state  that  our  lir.  r 
fleet  is  not  doing  too  badly  because  It  .,. 
carrying  approximately  30  percent  of  r;.:- 
liner  cargoes  in  otir  foreign  commerce.  T:.  - 
is  5  percent  less  than  that  which  was 
disturbing  in  1935  when  the  President  ;: 
the  Congress  took  urgent  steps  to  revive  ■■  :• 
maritime  posttu-e  in  the  interest  of  our  ect  - 
omy  and  seciu-ity.  That  30  percent  carr.  i 
by  our  liners  today  is  participated  in  by  so:  ■ 
94  vessels  not  under  subsidv- — and  with  :  . 
replacements  in  sight. 

Today,  contrasted  with  1935,  about  85  p.  - 
cent  of  our  exports  and  Imports  are  made  •".: 
of  bulk  cargoes.  Our  tramp  operators  »,. . 
carrying  only  about  5  percent  of  the  b.;  . 
tonnage  in  vessels  largely  of  World  War  ' 
vintage. 

Tliese  and  many  more  facts  and  stir.  - 
tics — some  favorable — more  unfavorable,  a;  r 
I  am  sure,  well  known  to  most  of  you. 

That  part  of  the  merchant  marine  wh;  .; 
is  relatively  healthy  today  is  actively  c:.- 
gaged  in  a  variety  of  efforts  to  improve  . 
effectiveness  as  an  element  of  our  natioi.  ; 
economy  and  an  instrtiment  of  national  r-  - 
icy. 

The  industry  generated  mobile  trade  f  .r 
program  bids  well  to  make  a  major  con;:  - 
but  ion  to  our  export  exi>ansion  efforts  n:  • 
the  balance  of  payments. 

The  subsidized  lines  are  cooperating  .  •. 
the  national  oceanographic  program  by  te 
ing  the  "ship  of  opportunity"  concept, 
the  feasibility  of  using  merchant  vessels  ;  r 
the  collection  of  much  needed  oceanograpi  , 
data  is  tested  and  proven  we  may  fore  - 
v.ist  savings  and  great  acceleration  in  t  • 
herculean  task  of  studying  the  oceans. 

Operators    in    both    foreign   and   domes    :■ 
trade  have  made  substantial  progress  in  • 
development  of  containar  ships. 

One   company  Is   actively  working  on 
imaginative    new   approach   In    water   trai    - 
portatlon  systems:  the  high  speed  transp<    • 
of  barges  in  international  trade. 

Though  they  are  building  no  new  shi; 
the  unsubsidized  portion  of  the  fleet  is  m..'  - 
aging   to  hold  on  by  upgrading  their  sh;    - 
under  the  vessel  exchange  program,  whi 
bv  the  way.  was  sponsored  by  industry — : 
government. 

Reference  to  such  Items,  together  with  r'  - 
ports  of  research  and  development  work     r 
the    Maritime    Administration    on    excit!:  j 
pr.ijects  such  as  hydrofoils  and  ground  efft . 
machines  and  the  economic  potontial  of  ■ 
industry's    retrofit    mechanization    protrr 
might  well  lull  some  into  a  sense  of  cc;   - 
placency. 

The  facts  are  well  known  in  the  industi" 
in  maritime  labor — in  the  Congress — and 
the   executive   branch   of   the   Governmr 
Chairmen  of  congressional  committees,  ot 
Members    of     Congress.     Cabinet    membr 
executives   of    industry   associations,    lead 
of   maritime   unions   have   all   deplored   <     r 
c-ndition  and  urged  corrective  action.    O' 
ernment  leaders  in   this  and  the  prcced.' 
administration   have    embarked   upon   br 
stuUie.=  v.ifh  a  view  to  finding  solutions. 

President  Johnson,  early   this  year  in    : 
stL;te  of  the  Union  message,  said   he  woi;   : 
recommend  "a  new  policy  for  oiu-  merch;:.' 
m.arine  "     Tlie  situation  "was  recentiv  su;  .- 
mod  up  Ciz  folk>ws: 

"In   recent  months,   the   full   spectruii; 
U.S.  maritime  policies,  programs,  and  i  r.    - 
lems  h;vs  been  given  more  public  airinq  t;-. 
at  any  previous  time  In  the  last  decade^  Ti 
development  has  been  helpful  in  focusing  .   - 
tention  on  the  complexities  of  present  cone  - 
tions  within  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  c>  ::  - 
munlty;    in  focusing  attention  on  the  re.    - 
tionships  between  shipping  and   shipbi  :;    - 
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in.-,  and  in  focusing  attention  on  the  role 
of  '.naritime  endeavors  in  our  national  econ- 
oir.y.  national  security,  and  global  strategy, 
rts  well  as  in  our  national  aspirations  for  ex- 
p.inded  and  commerce. 

"It  has  been  a  long  time  since  the  spot- 
light of  public  attention  has  been  so  com- 
prehensively placed  on  these  factors,  and  for 
this  overdue  service,  credit  must  go  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  Secretary  of  Commerce  John 
T.  Connor,  and  Maritime  Administrator 
Nicholas  Johnson." 

Only  this  week  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
re. '.era ted  the  oft-mentioned  concern  for  our 
pre-ent  situation  and  the  need  for  early 
solutions  with  the  statement,  however,  that 
"tliere  is  still  no  new  Government  policy  for 
the  merchant  marine." 

But,  must  we  wait  for  a  new  policy  before 
Wf  move  ahead? 

Tile  many  studies  which  have  been  under- 
Ut.Qn  in  and  out  of  the  Government  in  re- 
Qc-'.ii  years  have  for  the  most  part  been  con- 
str  ictive  in  their  objectives,  but  how  long 
d'^  we  continue  to  study  without  taking  some 
action? 

The  atomic  merchant  ship  concept  is  a 
g'  d  case  in  point.  It  has  been  10  years 
si'.co  legislation  was  Introduced  to  authorize 
t':.^  construction  of  the  nuclear  ship, 
5  ■  .innah.  Slie  has  been  buUt,  delivered  and 
tcoted  extensively.  She  has  proved  the  ener- 
gy of  the  atom  as  a  practical  power  source 
f  •   the  merchant  marine. 

The  shipping  industry  is  interested  in 
at.:'mic  powered  ships.  Yet.  despite  the  fact 
t!-. -.t  some  68  marine  reactors  are  now  in 
actual  operation  in  naval  vessels,  with  more 
or.  their  way  and  numerous  shore  based  In- 
s:, illations,  there  are  some  who  now  seem 
'  ■  feel  that  we  should  continue  to  wait  for  a 
fr.rther  program  of  protot\-pe  construction 
.-.",d  experimentation.  In  a  report  released  on 
Mav  14.  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
E:iergy  expressed  its  dissatisfaction  with  the 
direction  "which  has  been  provided  in  the 
p.^st  within  the  administration  for  this  coun- 
try's merchant  ship  reactor  program.  The 
p:-;)griun  has  suffered  from  the  lack  of  clear 
c-:,  objectives." 

Tiie  time  has  surely  come  when  the  ad- 
n.  ;iistration  that  has  been  responsible  for 
ci. -.eloping  marine  re.actors  and  the  nuclear 
ship  Savannah  should  stop  studying  and  turn 
t:!.?ir  time  and  energy  to  leadership  and  co- 
or;5inated  effort  which  will  move  us  forward 
t  >  the  logical  and  necessary  next  step  in  this 
"'■-id — building  for  commercial  operation. 
If  industry  will  strain  a  little  to  assume  a 
p>:iion  of  the  cost  and  risk.  I  believe  they 
-vv:!l  receive  wide  support. 

The  charter  of  the  NS  Savamiah  an- 
:;  anced  yesterday  is  a  small  step  in  the 
r:Tht  direction. 

Much  has  been  said  at>out  our  serious  and 
very  real  deficiency  in  the  field  of  modern 
b-,!k-carrj'ing  vessels.  Here  there  is  no  need 
t  J  wait  for  the  creation  of  new  policy.  The 
p  :icy  already  exists,  having  been  enacted 
into  law  as  far  back  as  195-2.  Applications 
I'T-esently  pending  before  the  Maritime  Ad- 
r  .nistration  for  construction  subsidy  for 
?•  ven  fully  modern  dry  bulk  carriers  have 
b^-en  pending  for  as  long  as  2  years.  I  under- 
f  :ud  that  applicants  for  an  additional  seven 
''■-sels  are  ready  to  move  the  moment  there 
:  .m  indication  that  serious  consideration 
V  iuld  be  given.  Nobody  seems  to  be  op- 
t'  -^ed  to  these  proposals.  It  is  jxist  that 
i    thing  happens. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
;  T'Mlications  I  mentioned.  Perhaps  there 
re  good  reasons  why  they  should  not  be 
■improved.  If  that  is  the  case,  again  exist- 
'i.g  policy  under  title  VII  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  gives  the  Maritime  Ad- 
Ji.i nistration  authority  under  which  a  start 
f  lUld  be  made  toward  overcoming  our  bulk 
'  -rrier  deficiency. 


Initiation  of  such  a  program  now,  -whether 
in  response  to  particular  applications  or  for 
Government  account,  would  go  far  to  demon- 
strate the  determination  of  the  Government 
to  build  up  the  merchant  marine  as  our 
needs  increase. 

A  further  step  which  could  now  be  taken 
is  the  provision  of  construction  reserve  fund 
authority  for  nonsubsidized  operators  simi- 
lar to  that  which  the  subsidized  lines  have 
enjoyed.  There  was  such  a  proposal  as  far 
back  as  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's 
which  made  notable  progress  in  the  Con- 
gress but  due  to  a  combination  of  Admin- 
istration opposition  and  apathy,  it  failed 
of  enactment.  Such  a  bill  is  presently  pend- 
ing in  the  House  and  Senate.  I  think  that 
It  is  safe  to  venture  the  guess  that  had  such 
authority  then  beccone  law  we  would  today 
see  a  number  of  new  vessels  in  the  non- 
subsidized  segment  of  our  fleet,  instead  of 
none.  It  may  not  be  too  late  to  revive  this 
proposal. 

I  have  oiUy  mentioned  three  areas  in  which 
constructive  action  can  and  should  be  taken 
now.  Certainly  there  are  many  avenues 
which  should  be  explored  If  we  are  to  have 
the  merchant  marine  we  need  on  the  most 
economical  and  efficient  basis.  But  it  could 
be  suicidal  to  continue  to  wait — and  pile 
study  upon  study — in  the  hopes  of  creating 
a  complete  and  perfect  package  before  we 
proceed  at  all. 

I  certainly  hope  on  this  anniversary  next 
year  no  one  wiU  be  saying  that  a  country 
■with  a  gross  national  product  of  $650  bil- 
lion cannot  afford  to  build  the  transport 
tools  it  needs  and  display  Its  flag  In  full 
competition  -with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. 


L.B.J.  Grasps  Realities  of  World  as  It  Acts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know- 
that  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the  great  work 
our  President  is  doing  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs — in  his  untiring,  devoted 
efforts  to  maintain  world  peace  and  sub- 
due the  forces  of  totalitaiianism. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  a  most  appropri- 
ate and  timely  editorial  from  the  May  6, 
1965,  issue  of  the  San  Angelo.  Tex., 
Standard-Times  which  cites  the  respon- 
sible, realistic  role  our  distinguished 
President  is  playing  to  preserve  peace  and 
freedom. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  San  Angelo  tTex,)  Stand;u-d- 
Times,  May  6,  1965] 

LB.J,  Grasps  REALmes  of  World  as  It  Acts 
It  is  surprising,  and  we  believe  pleasantly 
so,  for  Americans  once  again  to  hear  the 
President  of  the  United  States  call  a  spade 
a  spade. 

Americans  have  learned  a  lot  in  the  years 
since  World  War  II.  We  have  learned  that 
revolution  (which,  after  all.  Is  our  own  tradi- 
tion) is  seldom  synonymous  In  our  time 
with  improvement,  Eind  that  communism,  no 
matter  what  vehicle  It  rides  to  power,  is  never 
liberation. 

We  have  learned  that  China's  revolution 
Is  not  agrarian  reform  but  rather  a  colossal 


police  state  which  suppressed  human  values 
to  a  degree  unexampled  in  recent  history. 
We  have  learned  that  Sukarno  does  not  rep- 
resent merely  a  predictable  pOBtcolonlal 
manifestation,  but  a  dedicated  totalitarian- 
ism of  distinctly  Muscovite  tendencies. 
Cuba  under  Castro — no  matter  how  bestial 
the  Batista  regime — Is  scarcely  an  inspira- 
tional chapter  in  man's  upward  struggle 
toward  freedom  and  fulfillment. 

It  is  reassuring,  we  find,  to  see  a  President 
who  dares  to  deal  with  the  most  vexing 
problem  of  foreign  affairs  today,  which  Is 
the  subversion  by  totalltarians  of  man's 
legitimate  search  for  social  justice.  Lyndon 
Johnson  proclaimed  openly  Monday  nlg:Iit  a 
truth  we  all  should  learn  about  revolutions 
in  our  revolutionary  age:  That  they  are  fre- 
quently subverted  by  Communists.  "We  are 
not  the  interveners  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public," he  said.  "The  people  who  inter- 
vened were  people  trained  outside  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  guerrilla  warfare  to 
overthrow  the  Government  and  have  a  Com- 
munist seizure  of  that  country." 

He  fvirther  stated  that  in  the  future  the 
United  States  will  act,  at  least  in  parts  of 
the  globe,  "to  preserve  freedom  and  to  save 
people  from  conquest." 

Tlie  legalists,  the  doctrinaire  liberals  and 
in  this  Instance,  many  Latins  will  wall  In 
anguish.  But  we  believe  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  sense  that  the  President  grasps 
the  realities  of  the  world  we  live  in.  Unde- 
terred by  the  "conventional  wisdom"  of 
American  foreign  policy,  he  has  opened  a 
new  chapter  in  America's  struggle  to  pre- 
serve order,  human  dignity,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  individual.     It's  high  time. 


Birchite  Misrepresebtation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIC.1N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1TVES 

Thursday.  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
May  16,  1965,  the  John  Birch  Society  had 
published  a  so-called  report  on  its  or- 
ganization through  an  advertising  sup- 
plement In  the  pictorial  magazine  sec- 
tion of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  one  of  our 
home  city  dailies.  Under  the  heading 
"What  National  Leaders  Say"  about  this 
organization,  the  society  published  the 
picture  of  one  Rev.  J.  L.  Ward,  minister, 
Memphis,  Term.,  a  Negro,  -who  allegedly 
in  an  August  29,  1964.  statement  praised 
the  John  Birch  Society  as  "one  of  the 
greatest  organizations  in  the  world  to- 
day; not  subversive,  but  concerned  with 
justice  for  all  and  the  peace  and  dignity 
of  everyone." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  made  a  check  on 
this  man  through  highly  resjaected  Mem- 
phis contacts.  I  am  informed  that  the 
Reverend  Ward  is  an  itinerant  preacher; 
that  he  has  no  stature  in  the  community, 
let  alone  on  any  national  level.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  resent  this  attempt  by  the 
John  Birch  Society  to  clean  up  its  image 
by  falsely  representing  to  the  public  that 
any  responsible  Negro  leader  has  en- 
dorsed Its  organization  and  the  undemo- 
cratic principles  for  which  it  stands. 
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Grand  Knight  Order  of  Merit  Tendered 
Congressman  Peter  Rodino 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLmoIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3. 1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  insert  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  speech  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable 
Peter  Wallace  Rodino.  Jr.,  when  he  was 
tendered  the  Grand  Knight,  Order  of 
Merit  of  the  Italian  Republic  by  the  Ital- 
ian Ambassador,  His  Excellency  Sergio 
Fenoaltea  on  June  2.  1965.  The  Grand 
Knight,  Order  of  Merit  of  the  Italian 
Republic  is  one  of  the  highest  honors 
that  the  Republic  of  Italy  can  tender  on 
a  non-Italian. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Ro- 
dino, who  is  an  attorney,  was  one  of  the 
first  enlisted  men  to  be  commissioned 
overseas.  He  served  with  the  1st 
Armored  Division  and  Military  Mission 
Italian  Army.  He  was  discharged  as  a 
captain  in  1946  and  spearheaded  the 
drive  against  communism  in  the  April 
1948  elections  in  Italy.  Mr.  Rodino  has 
been  decorated  with  the  U.S.  Bronze 
Star,  the  Star  of  Solidarity  of  the  Italian 
Republic,  and  has  been  honored  as  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
Merit  of  the  Italian  Republic.  He  has 
received  many  awards  and  citations  in- 
cluding those  from  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  the  Amvets,  and  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans,  and  the  1964  Bill  of  Rights 
Award  for  distinguished  public  service 
in  the  field  of  government. 

Mr.  Rodino  has  served  his  country  in 
war,  and  he  has  continued  to  serve  his 
country  in  the  highest  legislative  body 
In  the  world.  In  his  17  years  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
he  has  earned  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  all  of  his  colleagues  for  the  hu- 
mility that  he  possesses  and  the  conclen- 
tious  manner  in  which  he  has  applied 
himself  to  his  legislative  duties.  He  is 
affectionately  called  "Pete"  by  all  of  his 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  of  Con^'ress- 
man  Rodino  follows: 

Remarks  of  Congressman  Peter  W. 
Rodino,  Jr. 

I  am  grateful,  indeed,  for  the  high  honor 
that  is  being  tendered  to  me  today. 

Haunting  thoughts  and  powerful  emotions 
race  through  my  mind  as  this  cherished  mo- 
ment becomes  an  unforgettable  memory 
for  me. 

First.  I  think  of  my  father,  a  son  of  Italy 
and  an  immjgrHnt  in  America,  who  taught 
me  many  things — not  the  least  of  which  Is 
humility. 

I  think  of  lt,aly's  abundant,  everlasting 
contributions  to  the  cultural  enrichment  of 
the  civilized  world.  Michelangelo  in  sculp- 
ture, DaVinci  in  art.  Verdi  In  music,  Dante 
In  literature — to  n.ime  but  a  few  in  that  long 
parade  of  creative  genius. 

And.  because  this  is  Italian  National  Day, 
I  think  of  Joseph  Mazzlnl,  an  idealist  moti- 
vated by  the  loftiest  alms,  a  soldier  of  de- 
mocracy and  herald  of  liberty. 

A  man  of  courage  and  vision,  in  the  tra- 
dition   of    Christopher    Columbus.    Mazzini 


foresaw  a  golden  age  when  fill  peoples,  having 
established  free  governmeats,  would  prosper 
together  in  peace  and  in  Justice. 

The  dreaxn  of  Mazzini  is  yet  to  be  realized, 
but  the  inspiration  remains  alive  and  com- 
peUing — undiminished  by  the  piissage  of 
time,  undtmmed  by  the  frustration  of  tem- 
porary failures. 

In  the  13  decades  sir.oc  Mj.zrini  br.tvely  un- 
furled his  banner  of  '.ro^clani.  the  United 
St,ates  has  grown  in  power  nnci  p.-e-^tjge  nnd 
lias  emerged  as  the  stroiicest.  niost  influen- 
tial nation  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  goal  of  the  United  .St.ites  is  no  less 
than  the  dream  of  Mazzini:  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  free  goTcrnments  every- 
where, that  all  peoples  nilglit  dwell  together 
in  a  golden  age  of  peace,  prosperitv.  liberty. 
and  Justice. 

It  is  the  pursuit  of  thiis  imselfish  and 
noble  goal  that  shapes,  limits,  defines  and 
gives  direction  to  Anaerican  foreign  policy. 
This  explains  why  the  United  States  readily 
extends  a  helping  hand  to  nations  in  need. 
This  ia  the  reason  President  Kennedy  estab- 
lished the  Peace  Corps  to  furnish  technical 
assistance  to  srtruggling  young  democracies. 
And  this  is  why  President  Johnson  is  quick 
to  respond  when  weak  and  disadvantaged 
cotuitrles  are  menaced  by  stronger,  predatory 
neighbors. 

But  the  United  States  cannot  achieve  suc- 
cess alone.  America  needs  and  America  seeks 
the  counsel,  support,  and  active  participation 
of  all  free  nations  to  spreed  the  breath  of 
liberty  and  to  carry  the  seeds  of  democracy 
to  the  farthest  outposts  of  civiUzation. 

And  so  this  occasion  today  transcends  the 
tendering  of  an  esteemed  and  coveted  award 
by  the  Government  of  Italy  to  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  I  view  it  as  the  strength- 
ening of  the  bridge  of  friendship  that  linJcs 
two  great  nations  in  the  cause  of  global  free- 
dom. 

This  bridge  of  friendship,  forged  on  the 
anvil  of  mutual  respect  and  ancliored  in  the 
bedrock  of  mutual  understanding,  carries  the 
hopes  of  mankind  to  fiishion  a  better  world, 
where  peace  with  honor  Is  no  longer  a  dream, 
where  hvunan  dignitv  has  been  secured  for 
aU.  1 

In  leading  this  struggle  for  universal  free- 
dom, this  generation — in  Italy  and  in  Ameri- 
ca—is proving  itself  worthy  of  its  nation's 
heritage,  and  faithful  to  the  traditions  of 
democracy  that  have  given  meaning  and 
purpKDse  to  each  nation's  history. 

The  dedicated  effort  to  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter world  Is  now  in  strong  and  capable  hands. 
There  is  good  reason  for  optimism.  lmix>r- 
tant  progress  has  been  m;i<ie.  and  ultimate 
success  is  within  reach.  Let  us  continue  to 
march  forward.  , 


Adoption  of  the  Swedish  Constitution 
of    1809 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

f.'F 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASm.NGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  ^,  1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  June  6  is 
an  important  date  in  Sweden  and  for 
Swedish  Americans  since  it  commemo- 
rates the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
Of  1809.  which  heralded  the  advent  of 
constitutional  democracy  in  Sweden. 
The  Constitution  of  1809  Ls  still  part  of 
Sweden's  fundamental  law.  thus  making 
the  Swedish  Constitution  the  oldest  writ- 
ten Constitution  .still  in  force  in  Europe. 


Like  our  own  Constitution,  the  Sweci  sh 
Constitution  has  proved  flexible  and 
adaptable  to  the  needs  of  an  evolv.ng 
democratic  system.  The  Swedish  C^  n- 
stitution  of  today  comprises  four  set  a- 
rate  parts:  the  basic  Instrument  of  Gc  - 
ernment  of  1809;  the  Act  of  Succcs.';  on 
of  1810;  the  Parliament>— Riksdag— .irt 
of  1866;  and  the  Freedom  of  the  P-  s.- 
Act  of  1949. 

In  actuality,  the  beginnings  of  pai  - 
mentai-y  government  in  Sweden  re.  - 
back  far  before  1809.  Sweden's  fr  ^• 
Riksdag,  or  Parliament,  met  in  14-15 
Consisting  of  four  estates — nobil*  v 
clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants— it  -.  l^^ 
one  of  the  earliest  parliaments  in  he 
world.  The  Parliament  provided  for  by 
the  Constitution  of  1809  was  based  on  tii'e 
same  four  estates.  In  fact,  the  1809  Co::- 
stitution  in  many  respects  simply  re  .f- 
firmed  the  parhamentary  principles  ad 
Individual  liberties  which  had  by  ti  at 
time  become  traditions  of  Swedish  Gt  ■  - 
ernment.  In  another  sense,  however  :t 
was  an  important  new  step  toward  p;  ;•- 
llamentary  government  since  the  resp'  c- 
tive  powers  of  executive  and  legislat.,e 
were  for  the  first  time  specific;  :v 
defined. 

The  following  year,  in  1810,  the  Acr  f 
Succession,  establishing  the  pro\1sit:,j 
for  accession  to  the  Swedish  throne,  v  .\s 
adopted,  and  the  Bemadotte  dyna.-- v. 
which  is  still  Sweden's  royal  familv. 
acceded  to  the  throne.  The  const! ;  .;- 
tional  limits  of  the  monarchy  requ  :e 
the  Bling  to  accept  the  advice  of  ;.:.- 
ministers  and  to  choose  his  minist'  :s 
from  among  the  group  which  centres 
Parliament.  Thus,  the  decisive  po\  er 
actually  rests  with  the  party  in  major;- v 
in  Parliament,  making  Sweden  a  gr;.- 
uine  parliamentai-y  and  democii.;c 
monarchy. 

The  chief  significance  of  the  Rik.-ci  .- 
Act  of  1866  was  that  it  replaced  t:  e 
miicameral  legislature  composed  of  ;  .e 
four  medieval  estates  with  a  bicame:.;! 
legislature  elected  by  restricted  suffra  c 
From  this  begirming  of  genuine  elect  .e 
government  the  suffrage  was  expand  d 
until  universal  male  suffrage  was  adopt,  d 
in  1907  and  universal  adult  suffrage  a  t.s 
enacted  In  1921. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  p;  > 
gressive  aspects  of  the  Swedish  Consti-i- 
tion  are  the  freedom  of  the  press  law^ 
formally  adopted  in  1949  but  in  pi  - 
ciple  based  on  earlier  laws  of  1766  r:  d 
1812.  The  basic  principle  of  the  h-s 
is  that  the  public  is  entitled  to  as  cc  .1- 
plete  information  as  ix>ssible  on  govc;  - 
ment  policies  and  actions  If  it  is  to  v 
able  to  assess  these  policies  objectn  .y 
and  thereby  intelligently  exerciso  - 
electoral  responsibilities.  Thus,  the  1.  > 
emphasize  the  public  character  of  ' 
ficial  docimients  and  state  that  \\r\': 
certain  specifically  enumerated  cxc  - 
tions,  eveiT  citizen  is  entitled  to  ;.  • 
access  to  goverrmient  documents. 

Under  this  Constitution,  which  i  ^^ 
been  added  to  and  revised  as  the  tin  - 
have  demanded  changes,  Sweden  1,  ^ 
evolved  into  a  prosperous  industrial;-  d 
.society  with  one  of  the  most  stable  dc::.  - 
cratic  E>olitical  systems  in  the  world.  On 
the  occasion  of  Swedish  Flag  Day  :: 
gives  mc  great  pleasure  to  congratui    e 
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the  people  of  Sweden  on  their  accom- 
plishments and  to  join  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans in  extending  our  best  wishes  for 
continued  success  and  prosperity  to  oiu- 
sood  friends  in  Sweden. 


Inadequate  Little  Appalachias 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  3. 1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  urge 
ol  governments  to  expand  existing  pro- 
grams and  sp>end  even  greater  sums  on 
doubtful  projects  masked  in  the  guise  of 
economic  necessity  seems  inconguerable. 

It  is  matched  only  by  the  eagerness  of 
some  Congressmen  and  Senators  to  make 
sure  the  areas  they  represent  receive 
their  fair  share  of  new  Government 
largess. 

At  the  time  the  bill  to  establish  the 
A]5palachia  program  was  passed,  we  were 
made  well  aware  of  attempts  to  include 
extraneous  regions  in  the  program.  A 
commendable  attempt  was  made  to  limit 
these  incursions,  and  fortimately  they 
tvcie.  with  one  exception,  successftil. 
T!;e  Appalachia  program,  as  passed, 
kept  much  of  its  original  relatively  pris- 
t:ne  nature.  Even  so,  justifiable  criti- 
cism has  been  leveled  against  the  Ap- 
palachia plan  for  failing  to  attack  the 
fuP.damental  causes  of  the  human  and 
economic  poverty  of  the  region. 

But  the  new  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  as  noted  in  a  May  11  Wall 
Street  JouiTial  article,  will  spawn  baby 
Appalachias  all  across  the  country. 
Those  programs,  if  as  poorly  plarmed  as 
ti;e  Appalachia  one,  can  be  expected  to 
*  have  no  meaningful  effect  on  the  prob- 
lems they  ostensibly  are  intended  to  cure. 

The  public  spending  projects  that 
would  be  provided  by  the  bill  are  now 
c  vjTuised  as  efforts  to  create  the  back- 
drop for  pinvate  economic  growth.  In- 
s.ead  they  very  often  distort  the  eco- 
nomic and  efficient  distribution  of  re- 
sources to  the  detriment  of  the  com- 
nainities  being  helped.  Such  projects 
sridom  create  new  industries.  They 
mi!?ht  induce  an  existing  industry  to 
n  ove  to  a  locale  to  take  advantage  of 
■^iH'Cial  offers  of  aid,  but  this  is  simply 
a  redistribution.  Sometimes  artificial 
ir.dustries  are  created  which  compete 
w  ith  existing  hard-pressed  industries. 

The  best  policies  to  achieve  sound  eco- 
i.omic  growth  by  individual  firms  are 
^ound  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  which 
^  reate  a  stable  basis  for  the  growth  econ- 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Appalachias  All  Over 
.'^s  you  might  expect,  the  rush  is  on  to  set 

■  p  Appalachias  all  over.     Unfortunately,  the 
result  is  likely  to  be  a  lot  of  depressed-area 

■  rojects  that  won't  help  matters  much  and 
•  hers  that  may  make  things  a  good  deal 

>■■  Lirse. 

The  multibilUon-doUar  program  to  cure 
he  economic  ills  of  Appalachia,  the  H-State 
irea  in  the  East,  obviously  has  stirred  the 


envy  of  politicians  from  other  parts  of  the 
Nation.  In  an  effort  to  oalm  these  paro- 
chial pressures,  the  administa-ation  is  pro- 
posing the  Bconomic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  which  would  make  a  start  toward 
sprinkling  Appalachia-like  projects  across 
the  country. 

To  its  credit,  the  administration  would 
like  to  put  a  restraint  or  two  on  the  new  pro- 
gram— iu  the  beginning,  anyway.  Federal 
planners  insist  that  they  want  to  help 
finance  only  those  public  works  projects  that 
will  aid  in  attracting  industry,  instead  of 
putting  up  cash  for  each  and  every  covut 
house  or  water  works  that  some  city  covets. 
Moreover  the  planners  contend  they  are  in- 
terested only  in  "developmient  districts." 
areas  that  have  a  true  potential  for  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Even  these  restraints,  though,  may  dis- 
appear in  the  dust  stirred  up  by  the  political 
gold  rush.  As  Mr.  Cordtz  reix>rted  In  this 
newspaper  recently,  one  Senator  argues  that 
the  administration's  "woefully  Inadequate" 
allotment  for  public  works  ought  to  be 
nearly  tripled  right  off  the  bat.  When  It 
oomes  to  limiting  the  number  of  "develop- 
ment districts,"  another  Senator  says,  "The 
howls  are  going  to  be  deafening  when  some 
of  these  towns  are  singled  out  for  special 
help  and  others  find  out  they've  been  by- 
passed." 

The  new  Federal  activity  might  make  a 
little  sense  if  the  Government  actually  had 
found  a  way  to  assure  instant  prospxerlty  to 
any  community  which  dips  into  its  grab  bag 
of  grants  and  low-cost  loans.  The  truth,  of 
course,  is  that  Federal  administrators  have 
found  no  such  formula;  they've  merely  de- 
cided to  shrug  off  its  absence. 

Concedes  one  official:  "We  can't  be  cer- 
tain all  of  this  is  going  to  work.  But  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility  to 
try  something,  and  not  to  excuse  doing 
nothing  on  the  grounds  we  have  to  wait  until 
we're  sure  " 

There  is  ample  reason  for  such  uncer- 
tainty. For  doing  "something"  largely  means 
doing  things  the  Government  has  tried  many 
times  before,  seldom  with  success  that  could 
be  called  conspicuous. 

The  professed  aim  of  economic  revival  ef- 
forts, now  as  in  the  past,  Is  to  attract  Job- 
providing  private  industry  to  distressed  com- 
munities. The  flaws  in  the  usual  Federal 
approach,  however,  long  should  have  been 
apparent. 

Even  when  a  low-cost  loan  may  Induce  a 
company  to  put  up  a  new  plant  in  a  town, 
it  won't  help  the  town  very  much  if,  as  has 
happened,  the  new  plant  only  pulls  business 
away  from  an  existing  local  factory  already 
having  trouble  staying  afloat.  Furthermore, 
a  company  which  moves  In  mainly  because 
it  can  latch  on  to  some  cheep  Federal  money 
often  Isn't  the  most  solid,  long-lasting  type 
of  enterprise. 

Similarly,  a  new  sewage  disposal  plant  or  a 
highway  might  bring  some  industry  to  a  com- 
mimity.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  such  fa- 
cilities are  seldom  the  main  considerations 
that  lure  companies  to  an  area. 

An  official  of  Fantus  Co.,  a  firm  which  spe- 
cializes in  finding  plant  sites  for  Industry, 
says  the  most  important  demand  of  his  com- 
pany's clients  is  usually  a  readUy  available 
supply  of  labor  at  advantageous  wage  rates 
and  without  an  antimanagement  attitude. 
Other  influences  include  State  and  local 
taxes,  land  and  construction  costs,  the  avail- 
ability of  markets  and  raw  materials.  These 
are  things  that  Washington  can  do  little  or 
nothing  about. 

If  the  Government  nonetheless  persists,  as 
seems  probable,  it  risks  something  besides 
disappointment.  The  more  a  community 
leans  on  Washington,  the  less  likely  it  is  to 
muster  the  local  initiative  that  might  do 
much  to  ease  its  problems.  Federal  aid  may 
encourage  the  community's  jobless  to  remain 
where  they  are.  instead  of  moving  to  areas 


where  employment  prospects  are  brighter. 
Most  impcMi^ant.  perhaps,  the  Inunense  cost 
of  the  Government  program  wUl  drain  the 
resources  the  private  economy  otherwise 
could  use  to  provide  new  jobs. 

It's  sad  enough  when  Washington,  in  its 
costly  effort  to  cure  commxinlty  economic 
ills,  pushes  on  with  little  idea  what  it's  doing. 
It's  even  worse  when  its  grossly  political 
treatment  promises  some  of  its  p>atients  only 
a  painful  relapse. 


Workers  for  Apple  Indastry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
district,  the  apple  industry  which  con- 
ducts extensive  (^>erations  In  that  area. 
Is  facing  the  prospect  of  inadequate, 
labor  supply  to  complete  apple  picking 
and  the  harvesting  of  that  delicious 
fruit.  Obviously,  unless  sufficient, 
qualified  labor  supply  is  found,  the  apple 
Industry  will  l>e  facing  hardship  condi- 
tions and  the  prospect  of  staggering 
losses. 

Since  the  lack  of  adequate,  efficient 
labor,  could  well  cause  the  crop  to  ^x>il 
in  the  orchards,  or  as  the  result  of  im- 
proper handling,  many  large  and  small 
growers  are  becoming  concerned,  and 
these  are  obviously  conditions  that  com- 
pel immediate  and  appropriate  attention 
by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

So  far  as  the  apple  industry  is  con- 
cerned, on  previous  occasions  in  previous 
years,  while  there  has  been  some  stress 
and  strain  in  securing  adequate,  experi- 
enced workers,  the  Government  has  co- 
operated, and  at  length,  a  generally  ade- 
quate labor  supply  was  realized. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  that 
the  E>epartment  of  Labor  give  renewed 
and  most  vigorous  attention  to  these 
serious  problems  affecting  my  district, 
where  they  are  giving  rise  to  increased 
concern  that  apples  may  be  wasted  and 
great  losses  sustained  because  of  a  fail- 
ing supply  of  capable,  experienced  apple 
pickers. 

I  think  that  almost  everyone  will  agree 
that  to  allow  valuable  foodstuffs  and 
standard  crops  like  apples  to  rot  in  the 
firfds,  because  of  lack  of  qualified  labor, 
would  be  unthinkable  and  would  bring 
tremendous  losses  to  the  industry  con- 
cerned, and  would  be  a  great  personal 
misfortime  to  many  honest,  industrious, 
hard-working,  patriotic  farmers  and 
business  people  who  are  doing  their  best. 
under  difficult  and  ofttimes  adverse  con- 
ditions, to  harvest  their  crops  and  put 
them  in  the  market  mth  the  legitimate 
hope  of  some  reasonable  profit. 

To  allow  waste  and  heavy  losses  to 
afflict  this  industry  would  truly  be  a  se- 
rious blow  to  the  free  enterprise  system 
which  applegrowers  represent.  It  would 
also  be  responsiUe  for  considerable  un- 
employment and  dire  economic  waste 
hardly  imaginable  in  these  modem  times 
when  man-produced  spoilage  of  valuable 
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crops  would  be  a  grevious  ofifense  against 
good  moral  principles  as  well  as  sound, 
prudent  economic  policy. 

I  cannot  urge  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  his  staff  too  strongly 
to  give  high  priority  and  attention  and 
study  to  these  vexing  labor  problems  of 
a  great  American  industry  and  hope  the 
Government  will  take  prompt,  effective 
action  to  assuie  the  apple  industry  that 
it  will  be  assisted  in  evei-y  w-ay  possible 
to  secure  all  necessary,  qualified  work- 
ers to  pick  its  crop. 

The  Secretary  has  been  most  consid- 
erate and  helpful  in  this  matter  up  to 
this  time  and  I  believe  he  is  anxious  to 
assist  the  apple  industry  and  hope  he 
will  evolve  and  effectuate  an  effective 
program  real  soon. 


The  President  Chooses  Wisely 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF    aCABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  splendid  appointment  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  as  chairman 
of  the  new  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
timity  Commission  was  eloquently  en- 
dorsed recently  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Baltimore  Afro-American  which  I  re- 
spectfully commend  to  your  attention: 
(From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Afro-American. 
May  22.  1965) 

The  President  Chooses  Wisely 

President  Johnson,  delayed  by  his  deter- 
mination to  select  the  best  qualified  person, 
has  chosen  wisely  and  with  an  eye  to  his- 
tory. In  naming  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.. 
as  chairman  of  the  new  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  father  24  years  ago  by  his 
Executive  Order  8802,  created  the  first  Pair 
Employment  Practices  Commission  to  elimi- 
nate widespread  Job  discrimination  during 
World  War  II. 

A  true  son  of  his  father,  Mr.  Roosevelt  as 
Congressman  and  more  recently  as  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  has  carried  on  his 
family's  lon^  traditional  interest  In  the  prob- 
lems and  welfare  of  minority  groups. 

He  thus  brings  to  the  new  commission, 
created  by  title  VII  of  the  1965  Civil  Rights 
Act.  a  dedication  of  purpose  and  a  long- 
standing concern  with  the  employment  disa- 
bilities  suffered   by   Americans   of   color. 

The  President  selected  with  equal  care  the 
other  four  members  of  the  CommiE.sion. 

In  an  effort  to  achieve  selectional  as  well 
as  a  racial  balance,  the  nominees  include  a 
Texas  minister,  a  Wisconsin  engineer,  a 
Kansas  attorney,  and  the  assistant  chief  of 
the  California  FEPC.  Two  of  the  nominees 
are  colored. 

The  new  Com.mi.=sion.  which  should  be 
quickly  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  faces  a 
herctilean  task  of  organization  with  but  a 
few  short  weeks  to  accomplish  it. 

Scheduled  under  the  law  to  begin  func- 
tioninpr  on  July  2,  the  Commission's  first 
major  hurdle  is  to  employ  and  organize  a 
staff  of  some  200  persons. 

It's  Job.  under  the  law,  then  is  to  see  that 
there  is  no  discrimination  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  In 
industry,  labor  unions,  or  emplovment 
agencies. 


Employers  of  100  or  more  workers  will 
fall  within  its  Jurisdiction  the  first  year. 
This  maximtim  number  is  to  be  reduced  in 
succeeding  years  to  25. 

While  the  major  emphasie  is  to  be  placed 
in  persuasion  and  voluntary  compliance,  the 
Commission  does  have  authority  to  enforce 
its  directives  through  the  court.s. 

If  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  \v;.s  to  be 
made  meaningful,  tlie  first  task  was  to 
appoint  members  who  themselves  firmly 
believe  in  equality  of  job  opportunity. 

President  Johnson  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  liaving  performed  tliis  duty  witli  diligence 
and  a  remarkable  understanding  of  the  need 
and  responsibility  of  tiiis  important  agency. 

With  the  long  experience  of  some  26  State 
FEPC  agencies  from  which  to  draw,  the  new 
Commission  under  Cl.airnian  Roosevelt's 
direction,  should  have  little  difficulty  in  get- 
ting on  with  the  imponant  job  to  be  done. 


The  Heavyweight  Fiasco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.\*nVES 

Thursday,  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
my  colleagues  should  consider  carefully 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Paterson  News  in  New  Jersey.  I  am 
thankful  to  Mr.  Joelson,  of  Nev.-  Jersey, 
for  calling  it  to  my  own  attention.  Its 
authority  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  associat-e  editor  of  the  Paterson  News 
is  Abe  J.  Greene,  commissioner  of  the 
world  boxing  authority,  who  has  such 
a  wealth  of  information  and  background 
with  regard  to  prizefighting  and  all  its 
ramifications. 

The  editorial  which  appeared  on  May 
27,  1965,  follows: 

Where  to  Boxing  Now? 

The  bandwagon  solons  in  Washington  are 
acting  their  tisual  lock-the-door-afte'--the- 
horse-ls-stolen  selves  in  the  farcical  after- 
math of  the  boxing  matah  (  ? )  t>eiween 
former  champion  Sonny  Listoii  and  Cham- 
pion Cassius  Clay. 

They  think  the  fiasco  in  Lewiston,  Maine, 
on  Tuesday  night,  calls  for  investigation. 
There  ought  to  be  an  injunction  againsi 
them  if  they  try  it.  \V!iere  have  tliey  been 
while  earnest  men  in  boxing  were  askinq 
their  help?  j 

Washington  knew  all  aUout  the  conni- 
vance between  Clay,  Listoii.  and  their  co- 
teries of  advisers  but  tliey  turned  tiieir 
heads  and  permitted  it  to  )je  foi.sted  on  tiie 
American  public.  Yes.  on  tlio  international 
public  since  now  we  ha\a  world  TV  via 
Telstar.  , 

Now  that  the  predicted  l"job"  has  been 
done,  they  are  indiL'n.snt  pro  bono  publico. 
By  golly,  they're  going  to  show  these  mis- 
creants. Wliat  are  they  Roing  to  show? 
Tlie  perpetrators  of  the"  Litest  Clay-Liston 
fraud  don't  have  to  be  tcjd  what  they've 
done.    They  planned  it  tliat  ^ay. 

And  Washington  knew  about  it  because 
it  was  only  a  repeat  of  the  smelly  job  be- 
tween the  same  pair  of  figliicrs,  "the  same 
combinations  of  manager.-,  promoters,  etc.. 
etc.,  in  Miami  Beach  a  litjtle  over  a  vear 
ago. 

In  Miami  Beach.  Liston.  wiio  was  a  7  1 
favorite  to  beat  Clay,  folded  up  in  liis  cor- 
ner in  the  sixth  round  because  the  poor 
boy  had  injured  his  shoulder.  That's  what 
they  said. 


This  was  the  first  time  in  champion,-: 
history   that  a  champion  quit  cold  in    ; 
corner.         Four-rovind       preliminary       b 
wouldn't  do  that — they'd  fight  for  their  v- 
lives.     But  Liston,  with  a  solid  contract  . 
a  return  bout  with   Clay  which  guarar.:, 
him   a   crack   at   another   half   or   a    mi'.; 
dollars,  wasn't  taking  any  chances.     Be: 
to  be  scorned  for  taking  the  easy  way  ■ 
tlian    to   blow   another   such   golden    op; 
t'anity. 

The    bold,    crass,    craven    promoters    v 
paid   Clay   $50,000   in  advance  to  guarai. 
them  a  return  cared  neither  for  boxing  . 
sport,  for  boxing  commissions,  for  the  c 
tempt  of  the  crowd.     They  knew  the  An 
iran  public's  gullibility  and  the  greater  ■ 
scandal,  the  bigger  the  fall  guys.     It  did 
matter  to   this  same   crew  that   the  W- 
Boxing  As.sociation  had  ruled  against  a 
turn  bout.     They  knew  they'd  find  a  cr.:- 
commission    to    OK    them.      Tliey   did — E 
ion,   Mass.      But    after   a  couple   of   mo:,- 
of   whispers   of  scandal,   a   courageous  c'. 
trict  attorney  in  Boston  upset  the  cow;.' 
ly  commission  which  had  welcomed  the  b 
and  chased  them. 

The  promoters  knew  they'd  find  a  : 
sucker  State.  They  did — 'Maine.  And  ir. 
small,  depressed  town  like  Lewiston,  t:. 
nestled,  staged  the  bout  almost  in  a  stuc; 
knowing  full  well  that  tliere  were  enov 
gullibles  around  the  country  to  flU  tl:' 
coffers  in  theaters  via  closed  television. 

This  time  Liston  didn't  quit  in  his  con- 
He  did  a  graceful  imitation  of  a  djdng  sv. 
via  one  of  Clay's  mystical.  Mohamm. 
guided  lethal  punches  which  not  too  ni.i 
saw,  and  in  less  than  half  a  minute,  he  v 
rolling  around  on  the  canvas. 

Down  the  drain  the  millions  laid  out 
boxing  fans;  on  the  dungheap,  any  res; 
for  boxing;  over  the  airwaves,  Ameri, 
shame. 

But  no  one  held  up  the  fighter's  mo: 
nor  the  promoter's. 

"Black  eye  for  boxing"  rose  the  cry. 

Boxing  did  try  to  do  something  about  ; 
match  but  all  it  got  for  its  troubles  v 
scorn  and  the  sharply  turned  ridicule 
sports  pundits.  These  are  the  same  o 
who  today  are  crv'ing  fake,  fraud,  and  w 
let  those  birds  do  it. 

There   is  only  one   thing  which   can   .=. 
boxing  from  its  phonies,  its  evil  perpe 
tors:  that  is  Federal  control  which  will  p; 
vent    phony    promoters    from   staging    xVa 
fake   contests.     Wave   the  wand  of  a   t«i 
law  in   front  of  them  and  they'll  scurry 
the  ratholes. 

If  this  isn't  done,  boxing,  which  has  b 
the  leveling  sport  which  has  given  milli 
enjoyment,   enabled  poor  boys  to  come 
of  the  ghettcs  to  become  champions,  v.V.\ 
doomed  to  outlawry. 

Will  the  politician-orators  move  in  • 
direction? 


June 
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Lockheed  Joins  Science  Elite 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    C.^LIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE-^ 

Thursday.  June  3,  1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker  it 
is  a  significant  tribute  to  my  hometo  n 
of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  that  the  Lockl..  d 
Aircraft  Corp.  is  establishing  its  oc  r. 
i-esearch  center  there.  The  edito:...'. 
from  the  May  26  San  Diego  Unioi:  is 
worthy  of  the  full  attention  of  my  c  l- 
lenguo.s  and  Vac  many  Congressio:- -i. 
Record  readers  across  the  country  v  !-;0 


ave  interested  in  the  advance  of  the  field 
of  ocean  sciences. 

The  editorial  follows: 
O  EANic  Research  Capitai-:  Lockheed  Joins 
Science  Elite 

Wlien  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp,  establishes 
is  ocean  research  center  in  San  Diego  it 
■v  ;1!  Join  a  commtmity  of  specialized  sclen- 
:  ~:s  without  a  peer  In  the  world. 

3y  the  same  token,  Lockheed's  facilities 
;.cre  will  improve  the  oceanic  community 
. i:.d  enliance  San  Diego's  role  as  the  sea  re- 

-  -.rch  capital  of  the  world.  We  believe  more 
.  .  eanographic  work  should  be  channeled 
:.-re. 

Most  scientists  in  the  specialized  field 
..gree  there  are  good  reasons  for  San  Diego's 
ennnence  in  the  field  of  oceanics.  The  scien- 
tists conducting  research  in  the  field,  and  the 
;   cilities,    including    complementaxy    educa- 

•  jnal   plants,   are   world   renowned. 

The  climate  is  moderate  and  constant. 
Not  only  is  the  ocean  relatively  calm,  it  also 
ii  IS  a  fairly  constant  temp>erature  and  sa- 
:  nity,  and  reaches  substantial  dei>ths  quickly 

.T  San  Diego's  shores.  In  addition,  the 
.-ientists  Uke  to  live  in  San  Diego  becatise 
of  the  many  cultural,  recreational,  and  edu- 
c.itional  advantages.  The  chamber  of  com- 
r'.erce  has  done  an  excellent  Job  emphasizing 

-  ;lis. 

San  Diego's  thrust  Into  the  leadership  of 

0  eanography  came  with  the  dedication  of 
:'ie  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography  in 

•""og. 

To  this  day  Scripps  is  a  world  leader  in 
(.  ean  research.  Its  fleet  of  more  than  seven 
?bips  circumvents  the  world  and  top  men 
i:.  the  field  are  among  Its  staff  of  1,000. 

With  the  renewed   attention  to  oceanics, 

-.ripps'  staff  may  be  doubled  in  the  next 

(iecade  and  tripled  within  15  years,  adding 

11  important  economic  element  to  the  com- 

i^.unlty. 

Complementing  Scripps  is  the  Navy  elec- 

onics     laboratory,     an     outstanding     and 

•  orld-renowned  military  research  organlza- 
nn. 

Other  valtiable  sea  research  is  conducted 
iy   a   number   of   organizations,   public   and 

•  rivate.  These  include  more  than  50  busi- 
nesses directly  related  to  the  ocean;  the  Bu- 
: -au  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  the  Interna- 
tional Tuna  Commission,  the  Mission  Bay 
;  esearch  Foundation.  The  private  research 
:    done  by  both  large  and  small  corporations. 

The  total  oceanic  complex  haa  already  re- 
.iilted  In  commercial  production  of  materials 
:rom  kelp,  a  new  project  for  the  famed  bath- 
yscaph  Trieste  which  now  has  a  larger  mis- 
-ion,  and  the  exciting  Sea  Lab  n  project 
■.'•>  be  sponsored  by  the  Navy  this  fall.  Men 
v.iU  live  ruider  the  ocean  off  La  JoUa  during 

1  he  program.  Because  of  San  Diego's  natural 
rdvantages.  the  stay  of  the  Costeau  diving 
•Mucer  also  has  been  extended. 

It  Ls  for  some  of  the  same  reasons  that  the 
(irilling  rig  for  Project  Mohole  to  drtU  through 
■tie  crust  of  the  earth  will  be  tested  at  San 
Diego  first.  A  local  firm  is  among  seven 
bidding  to  construct  part  of  the  equipment. 

The  economic  value  of  oceanics  to  San 
Diego  is  inestimable  and  the  future  Is  bright. 
.\n  estimated  $1,389  billion,  producing  eco- 
:.amic  benefits  of  $6  bUlion,  -will  be  spent 
'':i  oceanographlc  research  In  the  next  decade. 
Breakthroughs  under  the  surface,  like  those 
in  space,  may  increase  the  figures. 

San  Diego  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  get 

substantial  amount  of  the  total  because  It 
.ready   Is  the   oceanography  capltal   of  the 

nited  States. 

However,    competition    Is    increasing    for 

•  eanographlc  work.  The  future  of  ocean- 
-rraphy  here  is  bright  only  If  the  public  is 

•  ert  to  its  potential  and  offers  its  full 
■•pport. 


GOP  Turns  Artillery  on  Housing  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

OP   CALIFOENU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  Sunday,  May 
30,  carried  a  front-page  article  on  the 
housing  bill  which  I  believe  merits  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  for  its  treatment  of  the  points  at 
issue  in  this  precedent-setting  measure. 
The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)   Times, 
May  30,  1965] 

GOP  Turns  ARxn-LERT  on  Housing  Bill — 
House  Republicans  Hope  To  Defeat  Rent 
Subsidy  Plan 

(By  Thomas  J.  Foley) 

Washington. — Republicans,  aiming  for 
their  first  legislative  victory  over  President 
Johnson,  are  mounting  an  Increasingly  sharp 
attack  on  his  proptosal  to  subsidize  rents  for 
low  and  moderate  Income  families. 

Democrats,  cognizant  that  the  rent  pro- 
gram breaks  new  ground  in  Government  pro- 
grams, are  beginning  to  get  nervous  about  its 
chances. 

The  battleground  is  in  the  House  where 
the  Banking  Committee  already  has  ap- 
proved the  proposal  as  part  of  an  omnibus 
housing  bill.  The  measure  now  Is  before 
the  House  Rules  Committee. 

FAIR     RENTAI. 

On  the  rent  subsidy  Issue  Republican 
leaders  are  temporarUy  abandoning  their 
constructive  alternative  approach  to  Great 
Society  legislation  and  are  driving  simply  to 
strike  down  the  plan. 

They  expressed  their  views  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  housing  bUl  in  the 
strongest  language  heard  from  the  Republi- 
cans in  several  years. 

The  proposal  Itself  calls  for  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  to  pay  the  differ- 
ence between  one-fourth  of  a  tenant's  in- 
come and  the  fair  market  rental  for  s  hous- 
ing unit  in  any  area  where  a  Bureau  of 
Census  survey  finds  there  Is  Inadequate 
housing. 

Those  eligible  would  be  persons  displaced 
by  governmental  action  such  as  In  an  lu-ban 
renewal  program,  the  elderly  or  physicaUy 
handicapped,  ajud.  families  occupying  sub- 
standard housing. 

The  top  limit  on  income  for  any  of  these 
categories  would  be  four  times  the  minimum 
rent  required  to  obtain  standard  private 
housing. 

HOW  rr  started 

The  GOP  attack  in  the  housing  bill  re- 
port started  this  way; 

"The  administration's  rent  supplement 
proposal  is  foreign  to  American  concepts. 
The  proposal  kiUs  the  Incentive  of  the  Ameri- 
can family  to  Improve  its  living  accommoda- 
tions by  its  own  efforts. 

"It  kills  the  incentive  for  home  ownership: 
it  makes  renters  wards  of  the  Government. 
It  is  a  system  of  economic  integration  of 
housing  through  Government  subsidy.  It  is 
the  way  of  the  socialistic  state." 

The  Republican  report,  signed  by  8  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee's  11 
minority  members,  then  went  on  to  list  sev- 
eral horrendous  examples  of  what  might  hap- 
pen under  the  rent  proposal. 

A  family  with  a  $250  a  month  Income,  the 


Republicans  said,  would  pay  no  more  than 
S62.50  for  rent  and  could  live  in  a  $100-a- 
month  unit  with  the  Government  paying  the 
other  $37.50.  What  incentive,  they  ask,  does 
the  family  have  for  improving  its  housing 
accommodations  ? 

Furthermore,  the  Republicans  charged,  if 
the  tenant's  income  went  up  to  $400  a  month, 
thus  making  him  Ineligible  for  subsidy  since 
one-quarter  for  his  wages  exactly  equaled 
the  rent,  the  tenant  could  decide  to  move 
to  a  $200  a  month  unit,  with  the  subsidy 
running  to  $100  a  month. 

"Under  the  formula,  it  (a  family]  could 
do  so,  "  said  the  Republicans,  although  this 
is  disputed  by  the  bill's  backers. 

In  any  event,  the  Republicans  also  raised 
a  question  about  the  first  family's  neighbors 
who  had  been  living  in  an  adequate  $100-a- 
month  unit  on  a  $400  a  month  salary. 
Would  not  they,  too,  desire  to  move  into  the 
better  place  for  the  same  outlay  in  rent? 

"This  would  be  keeping  tip  with  the 
Joneses  via  Federal  subsidies,"  they  seid. 

Republicans  admit  privately  that  some  of 
their  examples  are  exaggerated  but  say  they 
are  nevertheless  possible  under  terms  of  the 
bill  as  now  written. 

They  say  the  bill  would  cover  persons  with 
incomes  up  to  about  $10,000.  This  prospect 
prompted  the  conmient  in  separate  views 
expressed  by  Representative  Bttbt  L.  Taix:ott 
Republican,  of  California,  that  "America's 
great  middle  class  does  not  need  or  want  part 
of  Its  rent  paid  by  feUow  taxpayers." 

Talcott  also  charged  that  the  bill  ignores 
housing  for  "the  most  disadvantaged  family 
in  the  country — ^the  migrant  farm  laborer" 
while  proposing  to  subsidize  rents  of  those 
with  moderate  incomes.. 

Democrats,  on  the  other  hand.  Justify  the 
program  by  saying  that  most  rental  housing 
constructed  in  recent  years  is  "beyond  the 
economic  reach  of  many  people  who  live  In 
substandard  housing  or  who  have  been  dis- 
placed or  who  are  elderly." 

The  existing  Federal  and  State  housing 
programs,  they  said,  have  reached  only  a  very 
small  nimiber  of  persons  in  these  lower  in- 
come categories,  leaving  8  million  families  in 
subs-tandard  housing. 

Of  these,  half  involve  elderly  or  handi- 
capped persons.  In  addition,  the  Democrats 
said,  another  300,000  families  will  be  dis- 
placed frcHn  their  homes  by  governmental 
action  in  the  next  4  years,  many  of  them 
in  the  low-income  bracket. 

The  crucial  vote  in  the  House  will  come 
on  a  GOP  move  to  accept  virtually  all  of  the 
housing  bill  except  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
posal. The  Republicans  hope  to  attract 
enough  southern  Democratic  support  to  put 
this  across. 

Democrats  at  present  think  they  can  hold 
their  ranks,  noting  that  sbc  southern  Demo- 
crate  on  the  Banking  Committee  voted  for 
the  entire  bill. 

However,  the  Republicans  are  building  up 
a  head  of  steam  on  the  rent  issue  and  believe 
that  by  the  time  a  House  vote  comes — prob- 
ably in  about  2  weeks — they  will  have  a 
chance  to  taste  victory  for  a  change. 


Beirne  Sprag^ns,  LL.D. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF  alabasca 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2.  196S 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.     Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  deep  pride  that  I  bring  to  the 
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attention  of  my  colleagues  this  tribute 
to  Beirne  Spraglns,  of  Huntsville,  Ala., 
for  his  record  of  community  service.  Mr. 
Spragins  has  worked  diligently  and  effec- 
tively for  the  improvement  of  the  Hunts- 
ville community  and  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. A  banker,  he  has  been  a  true  ser- 
vant of  the  people  and  an  Indefatigable 
worker  for  progress  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. I  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Members  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  on  May  30,  1965,  in  the 
Huntsville  Times: 

Beibne  Speagins,  LLJD. 

Truly  merited.  That's  the  way  we  feel 
about  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  which 
the  University  of  Alabama  today  confers 
upon  Marion  Beirne  Spragins  at  commence- 
ment exercises  In  Tuscaloosa. 

Mr.  Spragins  received  his  first  degree  from 
the  university  In  1914 — the  usual  A,B.  de- 
gree, won  In  the  way  any  senior  due  to  be 
graduated  today  could  tell  you  degrees  axe 
won :  by  hard,  long  work. 

Beirne  Spragins'  new  degree  honors  him 
for  another  kind  of  long,  devoted  work.  The 
Huntsville  banker  has  been  impressively  in- 
strumental In  the  growth  of  the  university's 
Huntsville  campus.  As  chairman  of  the 
campaign  which  has  raised  $900,000  for  con- 
structing and  eqixlpplng  facilities  at  this 
new  educational  complex,  his  graduate  work 
has  been  distinguished  indeed. 

His  work  on  behalf  of  the  Huntsville 
campus  is  typical  of  the  spirit  in  which  he 
has  helped  lead  his  city,  his  region,  and  his 
State.  For  those  labors,  honors  rightfully 
have  accrued  In  number.  But  we  suspect 
that  none  will  be  valued  by  him  more  than 
this  new  recognition  by  his  alma  mater. 

We're  proud  for  him.    We're  proud  of  him. 
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The  19th  Anniversary  of  the  Italian 
Republic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   WEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  for- 
tunes of  Italy  have  always  been  followed 
with  particular  concern  in  this  country. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  al- 
ways treasured  the  bonds  of  affection  and 
Interest  that  link  them  to  the  people  of 
Italy.  The  Italian  heroes  Christopher 
Columbus,  Giovanni  da  Verrazano,  and 
Amerigo  Vespucci  are  also  our  heroes. 
Insofar  as  the  glories  of  ancient  Rome 
and  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  belong  to 
the  world,  they  also  belong  to  us.  In  our 
midst,  we  can  count  more  than  5  million 
citizens  who  can  trace  their  origins  to 
Italy,  and  who  have  contributed  much  to 
the  life  of  our  Nation. 

It  therefore  gives  me  particular  pleas- 
ure to  extend  my  best  wishes  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Italy  on  an  occasion  that  holds 
much  significance  for  them.  Nineteen 
years  ago,  on  June  2,  1946.  the  people  of 
Italy  held  their  first  elections  following 
World  War  II  and  took  the  momentous 
decision  to  become  a  republic.  Every 
year  since  that  time,  they  have  set  aside 
the  second  of  June  to  commemorate  that 
decision,  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  period  of  vast  change  and  astounding 


achievement  in  Italy.  Pew  developments 
in  the  postwar  period  have  been  followed 
with  so  much  enthusiasm  and  excite- 
ment. The  achievements  of  the  Italian 
people  have  captured  the  lasting  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  American  people. 


South  Carolina's  Alleged  Voting  Liberality 
Is  a  Myth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  move 
toward  House  consideration  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965,  I  want  to  focus 
the  attention  of  our  body  on  a  report 
I  received  from  the  South  Carolina  Voter 
Education  Project  which  reflects  the  con- 
tinuing contention  that  there  is  a  free 
and  op.m  registration  process  in  that 
State. 

I  call  particular  note  to  the  fact  that 
on  the  1  day  per  month  registration  at 
the  county  courthouse,  a  day  off  work 
and  round  trip  of  80  mUes  may  be  in- 
volved for  Negro  citizens,  who,  even  at 
that,  face  a  deliberate  slowdown  in  regis- 
tration process  designed  to  disenfran- 
chise. The  voting  rights  legislation 
which  we  will  be  considering  would 
thwart  these  century-old  schemes  in 
South  Carolina  and  elsewhere  to  keep  the 
Negro  away  from  the  polls  in  any 
numbers. 

The  report  follows: 

SotTH  CAROtlNA. 

VoTEB  Education  Pkoject. 

Afay  8,  1965. 

Dear  Sir:  Virtually  every  Bouth  Carolina 
Congressman  and  political  figure  has  Issued 
a  statement  opposing  S.  1564,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  Such  statements  usually 
Include  references  to  the  free  and  open  reg- 
istration process  as  It  Is  practiced  in  South 
Carolina. 

The  fact  Is  that  this  alleged  liberality  is 
a  myth. 

The  bare  statistical  facts  show  that  as  of 
November  1,  1964,  19  of  the  46  counties  in 
South  Carolina  had  a  Negro  registration  rate 
under  30  percent  of  the  total  number  of  eli- 
gible Negroes  in  the  respective  county.  Two 
counties  of  the  State  had  Negro  registration 
rates  lower  than  10  percent. 

Not  a  single  cotmty  In  South  Carolina, 
however,  had  a  white  registration  rate  lower 
than  45  percent,  and  7  had  a  white  registra- 
tion rate  in  excess  of  100  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  eligible  whites. 

South  Carolina  Is  one  of  two  States  which 
does  not  have  a  compulsory  Bchool  attend- 
ance law,  and  the  economic  facts  of  life 
in  South  Carolina  keep  a  great  many  Negro 
children  from  ever  obtaining  even  a  basic 
education.  Sixty-one  percent  of  the  State's 
Negro  population  over  25  years  old  have 
only  a  sixth-grade  education  or  less.  The 
literacy  test  used  in  South  Carolina  effec- 
tively disfranchises  a  great  portion  of  these 
citizens. 

In  addition,  in  off-election  years,  registra- 
tion books  in  most  counties  are  open  only  1 
day  per  month  at  the  county  court  house 
and  even  then  only  from  9  to  6  with  an  hour 
or  more  off  for  lunch.  In  many  cases  It  Is 
e.xtremely  difficult  for  Negroes  to  obtain  time 
Off  from  their  Jobs  In  order  to  go  to  the 


ootmty  seat  to  register.  A  trip  to  the  couii:  y 
seat  may  Involve  a  round  trip  of  as  much  i.s 
80  miles,  and,  of  course,  there  Is  no  guara:.- 
tee  that  the  prospective  voter  wlU  be  able  lo 
register  during  this  day  due  to  slow-do'wn 
tactics  which  have  been  used  in  some  cou:  - 
ties. 

There  are  also  very  strong  psychologic  .1 
barriers  inherent  in  a  situation  where  Xc-- 
groes  must  face  an  all-white  and  often  ho-^- 
tile  registration  board  in  order  to  comple-e 
the  registration  process. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  many,  ma;  v 
Negroes  feel  that  their  Jobs  would  be  plar.  a 
in  Jeopardy  if  they  were  to  register  to  to:o. 
This  is  piirticularly  true  among  the  tenan: 
farmers  and  domestics  who  make  up  a  lar -e 
percentage  of  the  total  Negro  work  force  In 
South  Carolina. 

For   all   of   these   reasons  and   more,   V..-^ 
executive  committee  of  the  South  Carolir  i 
Voter    Education    Project   stronglv   supper-  s 
S.  15G4.  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of' 1965. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  Miles, 

Field  Director. 

Resoltoon  of  the  Sottth  Carolina  Votfp. 
Education  Project 

Whereas  despite  percentage  increases  !r. 
the  numbers  of  Negroes  registered  to  vo.e 
In  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  tremendous 
difficulties  remain  to  be  overcome  in  the  ar. ; 
of  voter  registration  in  South  Carolina;  ai 

Whereas  the  lingering  effects  of  a  lor.: 
standing  system  of  legal,  political,  and  soci. 
segregation  hinders  the  completion  of  t; 
enfranchisement  of  all  qualified  voters;  an 

Whereas  these  effects  vary  greatly  in  ir 
tensity  from  county  to  coimty  in  South  Car 
Una;    and 

Whereas  the  key  provisions  of  S.  1564,  x\ 
proposed  Federal  Voting  Rights  Act  of  196 
contain  procedures  designed  to  mitigate  ; 
part  these  discriminatory  effects;  Therefo- 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committi 
of  the  South  Carolina  Voter  Educatio 
Project  formally  endorse  S.  1564,  the  propost 
Federal  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  and 

That  the  executive  committee  of  the  Soui 
Carolina  Voter  Education  Project  urge  tl 
immediate  passage  of  this  act  by  the  Co 
gress;    and 

That  the  executive  committee  of  the  Sou:" 
Carolina  Voter  Education  Project  strong; 
urge  each  Representative  and  Senator  fror 
South  Carolina  to  support  this  act,  both  i: 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Sena 
and  House  of  Representatives. 


I'l 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Marski,  of  Brenham, 
Tex.:   64  Years  of  Married  Bliss 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3. 1965 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the?o 
days  of  widespread  family  separation -. 
broken  marriages  and  alarming  divorce 
rates,  it  is  especially  heartwarming  to  so? 
a  somewhat  rare  example  of  a  lifetime  cI 
marital  bliss. 

In  my  district,  there  lives  a  couple  no  v 
approaching  the  64th  year  of  mairitd 
life;  and  I  take  this  opp>ortunity  to  brir  ^' 
this  remarkable  couple  to  the  attentic  i 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Reprc  - 
sentatlves. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Murski  of  4i''r> 
Peabody  Street  in  Brenham,  Tex.,  are  tl  e 


oldest  married  couple  in  Washington 
County.  Both  are  85  and  are  retired 
farmers.  They  were  bom  and  reared  in 
Washington  County  and  have  lived  there 
ai:  their  lives.  They  have  three  children 
no',  living  in  Brenham — Mrs.  Janie  Rut- 
k  vski,  Mrs.  Robert  Bunzel  and  Ben 
Mm-ski. 

Last  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miu'ski  were 
h(  r.ored  by  the  Diocese  of  Austin  as  one 
of  the  oldest  married  couples.  Their 
pif  m-e  was  published  In  the  Lone  Star 
Ec  .ister,  official  publication  of  the  Cath- 
olic Diocese  of  Austin. 

This  charming  and  inspirational 
ccuple  has  the  love,  admiration  and  re- 
sp'  ct  of  all  the  citizens  of  Washington 
Crunty,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
much  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  con- 
gratulate and  salute  this  wonderful 
m.'irriage  and  partnership,  and  extend  to 
them  warmest,  best  wishes  for  many 
m-'re  years  of  marital  bliss. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  V 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
S;  paker,  the  Stat-e  of  Alabama  is  making 
si  '.lificant  contributions  to  our  country's 
s;^  'ce  program.  And  today,  as  the  4-day 
G  :ninl  space  flight  launching  Is  planned 
v.o  appropriately  call  attention  to  Ala- 
b.  na's  participation  in  this  dramatic 
a:  d  ambitious  series  of  exploration  proj- 
c  ■  s. 

;"ollowing  is  an  article  of  May  17,  1965, 
b-  Dr.  Rudolf  Hermann,  director  of  the 
U'-lversity  of  Alabama  Research  Institute 
p"  Himts\ille: 

Out  op  the  Mud,  the  Stars 

In  the  tremendous  national  effort  of  space 
re  i^.irch  and  development,  the  State  of 
A  ;bama  plays  a  vital  role  of  which  every 
v.:  :i  and  woman  in  Alabama  can  be  proud. 

At  Redstone  Arsenal  at  Hunts\nlle,  the 
.\r:\y  Missile  Command  of  the  U.S.  Army 
h  -  developed  for  the  past  decade  missiles 
{  -  military  purposes.  One  of  the  missiles, 
l.  .vever,  was  used  to  launch  Explorer  1. 
t!.t  first  satellite  of  the  free  world,  into 
orrit,  and  many  have  been  used  to  orbit 
b'er  satellites.  The  missiles  that  brought 
v.:  the  first  two  American  astronauts  in 
t!  0  so-called  suborbital  flights  were  also 
bu'lt  there. 

In  1960  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Cen- 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
-A  ministration,  consisting  of  Dr.  Wernher 
^  a  Braun  and  his  team  of  experts,  was 
e  '.iblished  within  Redstone  Arsenal.  This 
^  •  ter  is  responsible  for  developing  the 
S  rum  I.  Saturn  I-B,  and  Saturn  5  rocket 
b  'isters.  Tlie  later  will  be  the  booster  to 
'  ■  inch  the  Apollo  moon  vehicle. 

\  considerable  amount  of  supporting  re- 
f'--  rch  necessary  to  attain  this  goal  is  carried 
(■■  \  in  Alabama — for  example,  at  the  Uui- 
■•  :  sity  of  Alabama  main  campus,  at  Auburn 
I  iversity  and  at  private  institutions  such  as 
^    ithern  Research  Institute  at  Birmingham. 

.\nd  now,  a  high  point  in  Alabama's  rich 
f  :e  in  the  space  effort — a  new  research  cen- 
''■r  for  aerospace — is  about  to  be  realized  at 
K.intsville. 


Under  construction  for  about  2  years.  It  Is 
the  University  of  Alabama  Research  In- 
stitute. I  have  the  honor  to  head  the  cen- 
ter as  director. 

The  people  of  Alabama  made  possible  this 
Institute,  by  authorizing  a  $3  million  State 
bond  Issue  in  December  1962.  It  will  open  In 
June. 

As  the  American  astronauts  progress  to  the 
moon  and  to  the  near  planets,  and  the  space 
probes  explore  farther  and  farther  into  the 
solar  system,  new  and  more  complex  prob- 
lems wlU  arise. 

Space  research  has  no  horizons. 

The  first  component  of  the  research  in- 
stitute, a  combined  laboratory-office  build- 
ing of  64,000  square  feet,  will  contain  10  dis- 
tinct laboratories  and  a  most  modem,  large 
scale  digital  computer  system,  the  Unlvac 
1107.  A  second  laboratory  component  is  un- 
der preliminary  design. 

The  Institute  wUl  be  dedicated  to  research 
in  the  aerospace  physical  and  engineering 
sciences  and  thereby  will  strongly  support 
the  national  missile  and  space  effort. 

By  nature,  most  space  problems  are  ex- 
tremely technical  and  complex :  For  example, 
high  speed  and  reentry;  changes  In  the  com- 
position of  the  air  at  various  speeds  of  nose 
oones  or  capsules:  effect  of  airflow  around 
reentry  bodies;  high  altitude  effects  on  space 
stations;  and  dangerous  space  en^'ironment. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  have  to  soh-e 
these  problems.  We  eagerly  grasp  for  solu- 
tions. 

The  urge  of  man  to  discover  the  unknown 
is  as  old  as  the  human  race.  What  he  has 
discovered  he  wishes  to  understand  fully. 

Celestial  happenings  frightened  man  before 
he  had  the  knowledge  to  predict  them.  As 
his  understanding  of  nature  grew,  he  used 
the  knowledge  to  control  his  environment. 
The  history  of  man  Is  full  of  such  examples. 
In  particular,  dtu-lng  the  past  few  hundred 
years.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  techno- 
logical age.  for  instance,  he  reduced  steam 
and  electric  power  to  help  him  heat  his 
homes  and  to  pverform  work  In  tremendous 
dlmensicMis  that  otherwise  only  armies  of 
slaves  could  do. 

Research  is  an  organized  effort  of  a  scien- 
tific conuniuiity,  a  ootmtry.  a  nation,  to  make 
discoveries,  understajid  natiue.  and  apply 
the  results  for  their  benefit. 

Our  national  goal,  as  it  was  formulated  by 
the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  Is  to  put 
an  American  astronaut  on  the  moon  and 
bring  him  l>ack  alive  within  this  decade. 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration Is  in  charge  of  this  tremendous 
project.  It  is  supported  In  research  efforts 
by  universities  and  in  development  and  ve- 
hicle construction  by  American  industry. 

But  going  to  the  moon  is  only  the  first 
goal. 

We  will  send  unmanned,  instrumented 
probes  first  to  the  close  planets  such  as  Mars 
and  Venus.  They  will  be  followed,  after 
1975,  by  manned  vehicles  to  the  close  planets; 
first,  reconnaissance  missions  for  necessary 
scientific  investigations:  finally,  space  trips 
with  landings  on  these  planetary  surfaces,  if 
this  is  at  all  physically  possible  as  it  appears 
to  be  for  Mars.  The  manned  trips  must  pro- 
vide for  return  to  E;irth. 

Later  decades  will  bring  journeys  to  the 
farther  planets. 

And  there  is  no  doiibt  that  once  the  plane- 
tary system  is  discovered.  invcstig.Tted. 
meastired.  and  better  understood,  desire  and 
urge  of  mankind  will  go  beyond  and  outside 
of  our  planetary  system  to  the  next  fi.xed  stars 
within  our  galaxy,  about  7,000  times  farther 
than  Pluto.  Of  course,  that  may  uike  at 
least  100  years. 

Problems  in  such  efforts  as  these  are  in  the 
long-range  program  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama Research  Institute. 

The  long-range  goals  were  selected  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  close  cooperation  between  the 
Federal   agencies  at  Redstone  Arsenal,   both 


the  VS.  Army  Missile  Command  and  tbe 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  with  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  research  Institute. 

Even  though  the  research  Institute  is  now 
still  In  Its  developing  stage,  quite  a  nimaber 
of  the  problems  mentioned  have  already  been 
attacked  in  one  or  the  other  particular 
aspect.  So  far,  almost  all  thoee  studies  have 
been  theoretical,  because  of  the  lack  of 
laboratories. 

Thanks  to  the  $3  million  State  bond  issue, 
the  laboratory-office  building  Is  now  under 
construction.  As  soon  as  It  is  finished  and 
the  laboratoriee  are  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  instrumentation,  more  scientists  and 
research  engineers  will  be  hired  to  work  in 
those  laboratories  trying  to  solve  those  space 
research  problems. 

When  the  present  problems  are  solved, 
other  ones  wUl  appear.  There  will  never  be 
an  end  to  search  and  discovery,  to  research 
and  new  discoveries. 

There  is  no  horizon  In  outer  space. 


Negotiations  at  Geneva 


SPEECH 


or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  EUiSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  full 
and  informative  report  on  the  progress 
being  made  in  the  Kennedy  Round  tariff 
and  trade  negotiations  over  in  Geneva. 
The  gentleman's  remarks  about  the  im- 
portance of  acceptable  access  for  U.S. 
agricultural  products  in  EXiroF>ean  mar- 
kets are,  of  course,  particularly  interest- 
ing to  me.  We  in  the  great  plains  area 
of  the  Nation  are  always  glad  to  be  able 
to  make  the  bounty  of  our  vast  high- 
protein  grain  production  available  to 
hungry  consumers  everywhere  in  the 
world,  especially  when  those  consumers 
are  able  to  benefit  themselves  by  paying 
low  prices  for  our  high  quality  grain  as 
against  high  prices  for  grain  of  less  suit- 
able quality. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
today,  as  I  did  in  my  Additional  Views 
in  the  1965  Report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  is  the  importance  for  all  con- 
cerned of  making  sure  that  acceptable 
access  for  U.S.  agricultural  products 
mans  comp>etitive  access  rather  than  so- 
called  guaranteed  access.  The  develop- 
ment of  so-called  guarantees  of  quanti- 
tative access  would  be  a  step  in  the  op- 
posite direction  from  freeing  up  world 
trade:  it  would  introduce  new  rigidities 
into  the  free  flow  of  foodstuffs  over  the 
face  of  the  globe.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  arrangement  providing  for  reasonably 
fair  competitive  success  would  benefit 
European  consumers,  would  give  Amer- 
ican agriculture  a  fighting  chance  at  the 
market,  would  be  less  likely  to  cause  in- 
ternational political  problems  in  the  fu- 
turc,  and  would  have  a  less  severe  ef- 
fect on  our  balancc-of-payment.s  prob- 
lems. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Curtis]  in  saluting  our  nego- 
tiators at  Geneva  for  their  outstanding 
work,  and  urge  them  to  press  for  com- 
petitive access  negotiations  for  our  agri- 
cultural products  to  European  market. 
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Fairleigh  Dickinson'University  Opens 
Campus  in  England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NKW    JEBSITI' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3, 196S 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  have  within  my  district  Fair- 
leigh Dickinson  University,  which  has  be- 
come one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding 
educational  achievements. 

A  pioneer  among  American  community 
colleges,  this  school  was  born  as  a  2-year 
college  on  the  eve  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  survived  the  war  and  in  only  24 
years  emerged  into  the  Nation's  10th 
largest  private  university. 

Today,  It  is  fulfilling  a  vital  need,  edu- 
cating thousands  of  young  people,  most 
of  them  residents  of  the  communities 
surrounding  the  university's  four  cam- 
puses. 

This  university,  young  and  dynamic, 
recently  revealed  plans  to  establish  a 
fifth  campus  at  Wroxton  Abbey,  a  beau- 
tiful centuries-old  structure  located  half- 
way between  Oxford  and  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  England.  It  will  be  unique  as  an 
English  college,  since  it  will  be  fully 
owned  and  operated  by  an  American 
institution. 

So  that  others  might  learn  of  this 
remarkable  educational  venture  launched 
by  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University,  I 
present  the  following  article  from  the 
Herald-News  of  Passaic-Clifton: 
.  FDU  Prepares  To  Dedicate  Campus  in  RuR.'kL 
England 

Rutherford. — ^A  group  of  40  advajiced 
American  students  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
contemporary  British  literary  scene  wlU  live 
and  study  this  summer  In  a  centiirles-old 
abbey  midway  between  Oxford  and  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  in  England.  The  name  of  the 
property,  however,  will  change  from  Wrox- 
ton  Abbey  to  Wroxton  CoUege.  when  it  is 
transformed  into  a  fifth  campus  of  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  University  and  becomes  a  unique 
English  college  fully  owned  and  operated  by 
an  American  institution. 

An  international  conference  attended  by 
more  than  120  educators,  public  figures, 
and  guests  from  18  nations,  will  precede  the 
fornial  dedication  of  the  college  on  June  30. 

Tlie  conference,  conducted  by  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  University  both  at  Oxford  and  at 
Wroxton  will  explore  the  question,  'What 
should  be  the  common  elements  of  a  uni- 
versity education  in  all  nations  of  the 
world."  For  3  days  this  problem  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  an  effort  to  develop  guidelines  to 
aid  new  and  emerging  nations.  Participants 
will  include  historian.  Dr.  Arnold  Toynbee; 
Economist  Barbara  Ward;  Gen.  Carlos  P. 
Romulo,  president  of  the  University  of  the 
Philippines;  Dr.  Kenneth  P.  Holland,  pres- 
ident of  the  Institute  for  International 
Education:  Dr,  Henr>-  M.  Wriston.  president 
emeritus  of  Brown  University  and  president 
of  the  .\merican  Assembly:  and  A,  L.  P.  Nor- 
rinston.  president  of  Trinity  Colleee  and  p;o- 
vioe-cliancellor  of  Oxford  University. 

TRADITIONAL    CEREMONY 

T\\e  formal  dedicati6n  of  the  colle£;e,  fol- 
lowing the  English  tradition,  will  be  a  color- 
ful and  solemn  ceremony,  with  dignitaries 
rmd  guests  marching  from  the  abbey  to  a 
beautiful  medieval  church  in  nearby  Wrox- 
ton village.  There  the  lord  bishop  of  Ox- 
f!>rd  will  bless  the  banner  of  the  new  college. 


"In  establishing  a  campus  near  Oxford," 

Or.  Peter  Saznmartino,  pxresldent  of  Fairlelg-b 
Dickinson  University,  noted,  "Fairleigh  Dick- 
inson University  has  come  to  the  source  of 
the  multicampiis  concept  which  has  naade 
Oxford  one  oif  history's  most  Important  seats 
of  learning.  Oxford  University  consists  of 
32  separately  operated  colleges,  few  with 
more  than  200  students.  This  concept  has 
aided  Fairleigh  Dickinson  in  growing  within 
24  years  into  America's  10th  largest  private 
university. 

"Relatively  few  American  students  have 
the  opportunity  to  study  in  the  stimulating 
environment  of  Oxford,  and  to  see  Shakes - 
{jearian  plays  present-ed  regularly  in  th^  town 
of  Shakes f)eare's  birth.  By  sharing  the  ad- 
vantages of  Stratford  and  Oxford,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  nearby  library  facilities,  Wrox- 
ton College  will  enable  a  substantial  num- 
ber to  study  in  an  enriching  academic  and 
cultural  climate." 

Beginning  as  a  monastery  in  the  reign  of 
King  John,  Wroxton  Abbey  was  rebuilt  in 
Jacobean  times.  It  played  host  to  James  I, 
Charles  I,  and  the  Georges.  During  the 
American  Revolution,  it  w*s  the  ancestral 
home  of  Lord  North.  Prime  Minister  for 
George  III. 

The  lower  section  of  the  abbey  Ulustrates 
early  monastic  architecture,  and  the  area 
surroujiding  the  abbey  is  rich  in  remains 
of  prehistoric  Britain,  the  Roman  occupation, 
and  the  medieval  era  of  castles  and  magnifi- 
cent churches. 

Wroxton  Abbey  has  had  &  long  academic 
association.  The  abbey,  also  the  park  and 
lakes  of  the  property,  were  part  of  the 
founder's  original  endownaient  to  Trinity 
College.  Oxford,  and  remained  in  its  pos- 
session from  1554  until  it  was  purchased  by 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  2  years  ago. 

Since  then,  the  abbey  building,  which  con- 
tains 43  suites,  a  banquet  hall,  the  regent's 
dining  room,  9  classrooms  and  a  chapel, 
has  undergone  major  restoration  and  mod- 
erni2a.tion  of  utilities.  TTie  improvement 
program  will  continue  for  several  years.  The 
complete  purchase  and  restoration  of  the 
abbey,  and  its  transformatloo  into  a  modern 
college,  are  being  accomplished  through  spe- 
cial gifts  made  to  the  univarsity  by  serveral 
trustees  and  friends. 

FIRST    SUMMER    SESSION 

The  first  summer  session,  from  July  5  to 
30,  offers  courses  in  contemporary  English 
novel  and  the  Shakesf>eare  Bemlnar  I;  from 
August  2  to  29,  the  second  session  courses 
include  contemporary  English  theater  and 
the  Shakespeare  seminar  II,  Each  session 
carries  six  semester  credits  toward  a  master's 
degree.  Included  in  the  summer  session  are 
weekly  visits  to  Shakespeare  performances  at 
Stratford-on-.'\von.  as  well  (us  trips  to  areas 
of  archeloglcal,  historic,  or  industrial  impor- 
tance. 

The  program  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr, 
Loyd  Haberly,  former  Rhodee  scholar  at  Ox- 
ford, and  now  the  dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  at  Fairleigh  Dickinson,  The 
first  session  is  completely  flUed,  but  appli- 
cations are  still  being  accepted  for  the  sec- 
ond session 

Students  will  li\e  in  the  abbey,  occupying 
rooms  which  have  entertained  kings  and 
queens,  and  some  of  the  mast  distinguished 
people  in  English  hi.=;tory  during  the  past 
three  centuries,  .\mong  the  library  guests 
who  wrote  of  the  abix-y  were  Samuel  Pepys. 
diarist:  Horace  Walpole,  letterwTiter;  and 
Harry  James,  the  novelist,  who  described  the 
abbey  at  length  in  one  of  his  books. 

Among  those  enrolled  for  the  sun\mer  ses- 
.■=ion  .»re  graduates  of  Barnard  College,  St. 
Mary's  College  in  Michigan,  Caldwell  Col- 
lege. Randolph-Macon  Women's  College. 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  University,  Beaver  Col- 
lege, Illinois  College.  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity Notre  Dame,  Long  Beach  Stat*  College 
of  California.  Montclair  State  College,  Bos- 
ton -State  Teachers  College,  Washington  Uni- 


sity  of  St.  Louis,  and  University  of  the  Pa- 
cific, 

Further  information  is  available  from  Dean 
Haberly  at  the  Rutherford  campus  of  Fair- 
leigh Dickinson  University, 


Address  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  Commencement  Exercises, 
Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex.,  May 
28,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE. 

Thursday,  June  3. 1965 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I 
include  the  following  address  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson: 
Text  of  the  Remarks  by  the  President  ^r 
Commencement  Exercises,  Batlob  U'^i- 
VERSiTT,  Waco,  Tex,,  Mat  28,  1965 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  faculty,  student  body,  my  fer.'iw 
Americans,  this  is  a  moment  I  deeply  WiSh 
my  parents  oould  have  lived  to  share.  In  the 
first  place,  my  father  would  have  enjoyed 
what  you  have  so  generously  said  of  mf^— 
and  my  mother  would  have  believed  It. 

More  than  that,  the  honor  you  pay  me  is, 
in  a  real  sense,  honor  that  Is  due  my  motlier. 
All  of  her  life  she  spoke  often  of  Baylor— 
a  trait  I  have  found  not  uncommon  am.ng 
all  of  your  alumni.  Her  pwlde  In  Bayl Gr- 
and In  being  the  granddaughter  of  a  presi- 
dent of  Baylor — passed  on  to  me  early  and 
influenced  the  covirse  of  my  own  life  m  >re 
constructively  than  I  could  ever  describe 

So,  I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for  this  no- 
ment — and  for  its  meaning  to  me. 

Woodrow  WUson  once  told  the  men  of 
Princeton  that:  "It  is  not  learning — but  ;ae 
spirit  of  service — that  will  give  a  college  pi  ice 
in  the  public  annals  of  the  Nation." 

For  120  years,  Baylor  University  h.is 
touched  the  lives  of  many  generations  with 
an  unusual  spirit  of  selfless  service.  Tn:it 
spirit — expressed  In  the  works  of  minlst^->rs 
and  missionaries,  public  servants  and  pui'.lc 
school  teachers,  of  devout  parents  and  decii- 
cated  citizens — lias  not  only  won  for  Baylor 
a  place  of  esteem  In  this  State  and  this  Ni- 
tlon.  It  has  served  the  betterment  of  the 
condition  of  man  to  the  remote  ends  of  »  ils 
earth. 

On  this  occasion,  we  meet  here  today  at  .in 
historic  hotxr  in  the  life  of  the  Amerii  .n 
nations. 

In  Washington,  leaders  of  this  hemisp!nre 
are  meeting  to  work  together  to  open  a  r  d 
to  durable  peace  In  the  Dominican  Repub':^ 

Their   efforts   will   have   our  full   supp 
For  at  stake  is  the  future  not  only  of 
of    our    sister    republics    but   the    prlncii 
and  the  values  of  all  the  American  Repvib: 

We  are  members  of  an  inter-American 
tern   in   which   large  and  small   nations 
partners  m  the  defense  of  freedom  and  in 
progress  of  economic  welfare  and  social   ■ 
tice. 

That     partnership     must      be     constai; 
strengthened.      Our    common    aim    and 
combined  ability  must  increase — in  crisi- 
well  as  in  calm.     The  tragedy  of  the  pa 
weeks  in  the  Dominican  Republic  renew.s 
common    resolution    to   accept   common 
sponsibility  in  dealing  with  common  danc 

In  tliat  unfortunate  nation.  4  weeks  . 
tiie  legacy  of  dictatorship  exploded  in  : 
and  anarchy.  Hundreds  of  Dominicans  6. 
leaving  thousands  of  widows  and  orphan. 
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u-  r.     Nineteen,  of  otir  own  American  boys 

K»si  their  lives.  The  capital  city,  birthplace 
01'  the  Western  Hemisphere,  was  split  asun- 
der. Blood  and  hate  drowned  Ideals.  And 
fiC  days  freedom  Itself  stood  on  the  edge  of 
d:-.tster. 

In  those  early  terrible  hours,  we  did  what 
u  "  had  to  do.  Remembering  Simon  Bolivar's 
ai  uonitlon  that  "To  hesitate  Is  destruction"; 
as  vour  President,  I  did  what  I  had  to  do. 

.-rince  then,  working  with  the  Organization 
o:"  American  States  and  its  distinguished 
Secretary  General,  Jose  Mora,  the  forces  of 
democracy  have  acted.    The  results  are  clear. 

More  than  6,500  men,  women,  and  children 
fr  in  46  different  countries  have  been  evac- 
u.ted.     Not  a  single  life  was  lost. 

A  cease  fire  was  achieved,  brlng;ing  an  end 
to  the  threat  of  wholesale  bloodshed. 

.\n  international  zone  of  refuge  was 
01  -'ned  as  a  haven  for  all  men  of  peace,  and 
a  safe  corridor  17  miles  long  was  established 
by  American  men. 

More  than  8  million  pounds  of  food  have 
bi  ?n  distributed  to  the  Dominican  people. 

A  well-trained,  disciplined  band  of  Com- 
n.'inists  was  prevented  from  destroying  the 
hopes  of  Dominican  democracy. 

Political  avenues  were  opened  to  help  the 
D,  niinican  people  find  a  Dominican  solution 
to  their  problems. 

Today  those  achievements  are  guaran- 
tt  d — guaranteed  by  the  troops  of  five  na- 
t:  ms  representing  this  hemisphere.  They 
arc-  under  the  command  of  the  able  Brazilian 
general.  General  Alvlm. 

For  the  first  time  In  history  the  Organl- 
z  .ion  of  American  States  has  created  and 
soiit  to  the  soli  of  an  American  nation  an 
ir   ematlonal  peacekeeping  military  force. 

That  may  be  the  greatest  achievement 
of  all. 

The  United  States  made  Its  forces  a  part 
0*  that  Inter-Amertcan  force.  And,  as  the 
c:  iitributlons  of  the  Latin  American  nations 
h:  ve  been  Incorporated  Into  the  OAS  force, 
In  the  past  2  days  the  United  States  have 
rt  moved  1,600  troops  from  the  Island. 

I  am  Issuing  orders  this  morning  to  remove 
a*"  additional  1,700  men  on  Saturday.  I  have 
n  -o  instructed  our  commander.  General 
P  imer,  to  discuss  possible  further  with- 
drawals •with  General  Alvlm.  Such  action 
u;il  be  taken  when  the  military  commanders 
believe  it  Is  safe  and  warranted  by  the  ar- 
r;  \al  of  further  Latin  American  forces  and 
b  •  the  continued  stabilization  of  the  mlli- 
t-  i-y  situation. 

Now  we  ask  ourselves  this  morning :  "What 
1-  next?" 

The  answer  to  that  question  rests  partly 
T.  'h  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
!■•  A  partly  with  their  neighbors  throughout 
this  hemisphere. 

Already,  under  the  distinguished  leader- 
si  ip  of  Secretary  General  Mora,  the  broad 
f-uUnes  of  a  reasonable  settlement  are 
b'irinning  to  emerge — outlines  which  meet 
t:e  needs  and  respond  to  the  desires  first 
c,  the  Dominican  people  themselves  and 
t;  en  of  all  the  people  of  this  hemisphere. 

First,  the  Dominican  people — and  the  peo- 
T  ^  of  their  sister  republics — do  not  want 
^-  vernment  by  extremists  of  either  the  left 
f  right.  That  is  clear.  They  want  to  be 
:  led  neither  by  an  old  conspiracy  of  re- 
-  ion  and  t>Tanny  nor  by  a  new  conspiracy 
'     Communist  violence. 

."^econd,  they  want — as  we  do — an  end  to 
f:  lighter  In  the  streets  and  to  brutality  in 
"..e  barrios. 

Third,  they  want^ — as  we  do — food  and 
'    "k  and  quiet  in  the  night. 

Fourth,  they  want — as  wc  do — a  constltu- 
■    nal  government  that  will  represent  them 

;.  and  work  for  all  their  hopes. 

Fifth,  the  Dominican  people  know  they 
:  ed  the  help  of  sympathetic  neighbors  In 
'  ■  allng  their  wounds  and  in  negotiating 
■-•  eir  divisions,  but  what  they  want  ultl- 
n.itely,  Is  the  chance  to  shape  their  own 
I.  -urse. 


Those  are  the  liopes  of  the  Dominican 

people.     But  they  axe  our  h(^>ee,   too.     And 

they  are  shared  by  responsible  people  in  every 
nation  of  this  hemisphere. 

Out  of  the  Dominican  crucible  the  20 
American  nations  must  now  forge  a  stronger 
shield  against  disaster. 

The  opportunity  is  here  now  for  a  new 
thrust  forward:  to  show  the  world  the  way 
to  true  International  cooperation  In  the 
cause  of  peace  and  in  the  struggle  to  win 
a  better  life  for  all  of  us. 

We  believe  the  new  world  may  most  wisely 
approach  this  task  guided  by  new  realities. 

The  first  reality  is  that  old  concepts  and 
old  labels  are  largely  obsolete.  In  today's 
world,  with  the  enemies  of  freedom  talking 
about  wars  of  national  Uberatlon,  the  old 
distinction  between  civil  war  and  Inter- 
national ■war  has  already  lost  most  of  its 
meaning. 

Second  Is  the  reality  that  when  forces  of 
freedom  move  slowly — whether  on  political, 
economic,  or  military  fronts — the  forces  of 
slavery  and  subversion  move  rapidly,  and 
they  move  decisively. 

TTiird,  we  know  that  when  a  Communist 
group  seeks  to  exploit  misery,  the  entire  free 
American  system  Is  put  In  deadly  danger. 
We  also  know  that  these  dangers  can  be 
found  today  In  many  of  o\ja  lands.  There  Is 
no  trouble  anywhere  these  evil  forces  will  not 
try  to  turn  to  their  advantage.  We  can  ex- 
pect more  efforts  at  triumph  by  terror  and 
conquest  through  chaos. 

Fourth,  we  have  learned  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  that  we  can  act  decisively  and  to- 
gether. 

Fifth,  It  Is  clear  that  we  need  new  interna- 
tional machinery  geared  to  meet  the  fast- 
moving  events.  When  hours  can  decide  the 
fate  of  generations,  the  moment  of  decision 
must  become  the  moment  of  action. 

Just  as  these  lessons  of  the  past  4  weeks 
are  clear,  so  are  the  basic  principles  which 
have  guided  the  purpose  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

We  seek  no  territory.  We  do  not  seek  to 
Impose  our  will  on  anyone.  We  Intend  to 
work  for  the  self-determination  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Americas  within  the  framework 
of  freedom. 

In  times  past,  large  nations  have  used  their 
power  to  Impose  their  will  on  smaller  nations. 
Today  we  have  placed  our  forces  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  nations  of  this  hemlsph«« 
to  assure  the  peoples  of  those  nations  the 
right  to  exercise  their  own  will  in  freedom. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
eighth  meeting  of  the  ministers  at  Pimta  del 
Este,  we  will  }oin  with  the  other  OAS  nations 
In  opposing  a  Communist  takeover  In  this 
hemisphere. 

And  in  accordance  with  the  clidPler  of 
Punta  del  Este,  we  will  Join  with  other  OAS 
nations  in  pressing  for  change  among  those 
who  would  maintain  a  feudal  system — a 
feudal  sjrstem  that  denies  social  justice  and 
economic  progress  to  the  ordinary  peoples  of 
this  hemisphere. 

We  want  for  the  peoples  of  this  hemis- 
phere only  what  they  want  for  themselves — 
liberty,  justice,  dignity,  a  better  life  for  all. 

More  than  "a  few  agil>ators"  was  necessary 
to  bring  on  ttie  tragic  and  the  cruel  blood- 
she<i  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  Tliey 
needed  additional  help  and  a  deeper  cause. 
And  they  had  both. 

For  the  roots  of  the  trouble  are  found 
wherever  the  landless  and  the  despised,  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed,  stand  before  the 
gates  of  opportunity  seeking  entry  into  a 
brighter  land. 

They  can  get  there  only  if  we  narrow  the 
gap  between  the  rich  nations  and  the  poor — 
and  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  within 
e.ach  nation.  And  this  is  the  heart  of  the 
purpose  of  the  United  States, 

Here  on  the  campus  of  Baylor  University 
we  will  reaffirm  that  purpose  on  Jime  26 
when  almost  50  Peace  Cori>s  volunteers  will 
begin  training  for  service  In  the  Dominican 


Republic.  These  young  men  and  women  will 
go  to  the  barrios  of  Santo  Dotnlngo  and  San- 
tiago to  work  wltli  and  to  work  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  DoBolnlcan  RepubUc  in  attaining 
a  new  life  and  new  hope. 

At  home,  with  the  strong  cooperation  of 
our  Congress,  we  are  waging  war  on  poverty: 
we  are  opening  new  paths  of  learning  for  all 
our  children;  we  are  creating  new  Jobs  for 
our  workers;  we  are  providing  health  care  for 
our  older  citizens:  we  are  eliminating  injus- 
tice and  inequality;  we  are  bringing  new 
economic  life  to  whole  regions.  These  ob- 
jectives we  will  continue  to  pursue  with  all 
of  our  strength  and  all  of  our  determination. 

As  peace  returns  to  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple and  as  a  broad  base  is  laid  for  a  new 
Dominican  Government  responsive  to  the 
people's  will,  the  United  States  will  be  pre- 
pared to  join  In  full  measure  In  the  massive 
task  of  reconstruction  and  In  the  hopefvU 
work  of  lasting  economic  progress. 

For  In  bold  Ink  our  signature  Is  on  the 
charter  of  the  alliance.  That  charter  com- 
mands a  peaceful  democratic  social  revo- 
lution across  the  hemisphere.  It  asks  that 
unjust  privilege  be  ended  and  that  unfair 
power  be  curbed.  It  asks  that  we  help  throw 
open  the  gates  of  opportunity  to  these  mU- 
llons  who  stand  there   now  knocking. 

Just  as  we  have  Joined  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  bring  peace  to  a  troubled  land, 
we  have  Joined  with  these  forces  across  the 
hemisphere  who  seek  to  advance  their  own 
independence  and  their  own  democratic 
progress. 

We  work  with  and  for  those  men  and 
women  not  because  we  have  to.  We  work 
because  morality  commands  it.  Justice  re- 
quires it,  and  our  own  dignity  as  men  de- 
pends on  It.  We  work  not  because  we  fear 
the  tmjust  wrath  of  our  enemy,  but  because 
we  fear  the  Just  wrath  of  God. 

In  Santo  Domingo  the  last  month 
has  been  grim.  The  storm  thwe  is 
not  yet  over.  But  a  new  sense  of  hope  is 
beginning.  Across  the  angry  arguments  of 
the  opposing  forces,  the  voice  of  good  sense  is 
now  beginning  to  be  heard. 

As  the  Organization  of  American  States 
recommits  Itself  to  the  hard  etforts  of  peace- 
making, the  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  proudly  pledge  full  sup- 
port to  the  peacemakers. 

The  path  ahead  Is  long,  the  way  ahead  Is 
hard.  So  we  must,  In  the  words  of  the 
prophet.  "Mount  up  on  the  wings  of  eagles, 
run  and  not  grow  weary." 

Thank  you. 


Radio  Adman  Pledges  War  on  SmokiBg 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  DINGELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted.  I  enclose  an 
article  from  tlie  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
April  30.  1965.  entitled  "Radio  Adman 
Pledges  War  on  Smoking" : 

Radio  Adman  Pleikses  War  on  Smoking 

Al  Petker,  chain-smoking  radio  advertising 
man  who  quit  smoking  when  he  suffered  a 
heart  attack  6  weeks  ago.  Thursday  pledged 
tl  million  in  air  time  for  a  natlon'wide  anti- 
smoking  campaign. 

Petker  said  he  was  moved  not  only  by  his 
own  experience,  but  also  by  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward R.  Murrow  "and  thousands  like  him," 

The  Beverly  HUls  promoter  said  he  will 
campaign  against  smoking  on   hundreds  of 
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Independent  radio  stations  with  which  he 
owns  broadcasting  time. 

He  was  a  pioneer  In  development  of  the 
radio  prize  contest  as  an  audience-builder 
and  merchandising  outlet. 

MILLIONS  rOB  BESKASCH 

Petker  said  miUions  are  being  spent  on 
research  to  prove  that  cancer  and  other  dis- 
eases are  caused  or  aggravated  by  smoking, 
"but  no  one  Is  battling  to  help  people  over- 
come the  habit." 

He  called  smoking  "an  insldloiis  habit" 
which  Is  "almost  Impossible  to  quit"  when 
smokers  are  "constantly  inundated"  by 
cigarette  advertising  by  television,  billboards 
and  magazines. 

Thousands  of  Independent  radio  stations 
and  newspapers  are  the  best  hope  of  counter- 
acting the  manufacturers'  campaigns,  he 
said. 


Learning  To  Lead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

OF   COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  full  extent  and  depth  of 
the  war  on  poverty  has  been  realized  and 
carried  Into  effect  In  the  city  and  county 
of  Denver.  Recently,  steps  were  taken 
to  prepare  50  people  In  the  objectives  and 
purposes  of  this  program.  An  excellent 
article  concerning  this  work  was  written 
by  Mr.  Zoe  von  Ende,  Etenver  Post  staff 
writer,  and  I  now  wish  to  have  the  same 
Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

'•Po\-ERTY"  Class  of  50  Starts 
(By  Zoe von  Ende) 

Fifty  E>enver  men  and  women  generally 
classifie<l  as  poor — from  an  economic  stand- 
point— are  going  to  school  these  days. 
They're  being  taught  the  goals  of  the  war 
on  poverty,  how  they  can  help,  why  It's  im- 
portant that  poor  people  themselves  par- 
ticipate. When  they  finish  in  J\ine.  they'U 
ETO  to  work  in  antipoverty  projects  all  over 
the  city. 

The  program  potentially  could  answer  a 
frequent  criticism  of  the  Nation's  antipov- 
erty effort:  That  the  poor  are  not  involved 
in  Its  planning. 

The  program  Is  called  the  Neighborhood 
Corps  training  program.  It  is  taught  from 
7  to  9  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  at  the 
University  of  Denver  Business  Administra- 
tion building  in  downtown  Denver.  It  will 
be  10  weeks — April  19  to  June  25. 

About  40  of  the  50  students  are  women. 

DR.   HTMAN   DIRECTOR 

Dr.  Bernard  Hj-man.  a  Denver  University 
a.«;sistant  professor  of  psychology  directs  the 
program.  It  Is  financed  by  a  $38,000  Fed- 
eral grant,  provided  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opporttmity  (OEO)  under  the  1964 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  a  major  part  of 
the  President's  antipoverty  program. 

As  fax  as  Dr.  Hyman  knows,  he  said.  Den- 
ver University's  Is  the  only  college-based 
program  set  up  so  far  designed  to  train  the 
indigenous  (the  poverty  class)  eventually  to 
help  themselves. 

"This  program  was  suggested  to  me  by 
Beriiard  Valdez,  the  Denver  weLfare  man- 
ager." Hyman  said.  "And  the  class  we  had 
at  Denver  University  this  summer  training 
workers  in  the  poverty  program  showed  that 
we  needed  to  train  members  of  the  poverty 
class,  as  well  as  the  middle  class,  to  take  a 
hand  in  all  this." 


LOOKING    FOR   LEADtRSHIP 

Both  the  liniversity  and  the  OEO  approved, 
so  Hyman  and  his  colleagXMs  went  to  work. 
The  requirements  they  ertablished  were 
somewbat  unorthodox.  They  weren't  in- 
terested in  the  usual  things  such  as  age  or 
amount  of  education. 

"We  were  mosrt  interested  in  leadership 
potential,"  Dr.  Hyman  said.  "Our  theory 
was  that  there  are  many  members  of  the 
educationally  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged groups  who  have  leadership  qualifica- 
tions." 

The  potential  trainees  were  recruited 
through  community  organiEations  such  as 
the  PTA,  tenant  organizations  In  housing 
projects,  churches,  political  and  language 
groups,  and  fraternal  organizations.  In  addi- 
tion to  filing  out  simple,  seven- question  ap- 
plication forms,  applicants  had  to  have  let- 
ters of  recommendations  from  such  persons 
as  a  school  principal  or  a  priest. 

A  total  of  243  persons — about  tw^o- thirds  of 
them  women — applied.  The  class  Includes  "a 
preponderance  of  Negroes  and  Spanish  Amer- 
icans," both  poverty-ridden  groups,  although 
they  were  not  selected  solely  on  the  basis  of 
race.  Dr.  Hyman  said. 

Instructors  wiU  include  people  from  many 
types  of  social -oriented  programs.  There'll 
be  secondary  school  teachers  from  "disadvan- 
taged" parts  of  Denver:  a  State  welfare  de- 
partment of&cial  who  grew  up  in  a  Spanish- 
American  community  in  southern  Colorado; 
a  Notre  Dame  sociologist;  an  official  of  New 
York  City's  mobilization  for  youth,  a  project 
dealing  mainly  with  Puerto  Rlcans.  Sympa- 
thy with  the  poverty  programs  goals  was  the 
main  requirements  for  the  staif. 

When  the  course  ends  in  June,  the  stu- 
dents will  go  to  work  in  several  antipoverty 
programs  planne<l  throughoiut  the  city  by 
governmental  and  nongovernmental  agencies 
which  have  applied  for  Federal  money 
through  OEO.  These  include  the  Denver 
public  schools'  after-school  study  halls,   a 

tutorial  program  scheduled  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Conunittee.  and  a  Visiting 
Nurse  Association-Denver  Housing  Authority 
plan  to  train  clinical  aids  to  work  with  visit- 
ing nurses  and  physicians. 

STUDENTS  TO  BE  PAHS 

After  their  initial  indoctrination  In  the 
philosophies  and  goals  via  the  DU  program, 
the  student  will  be  introduced  to  the  specifics 
of  the  projects  they'll  work  In  and  will  be 
paid. 

"We're  not  promising  Jobs."  Dr.  Hyman 
said,  "but  we  have  commitments  for  at  least 
50.  We  had  to  have  that  many  or  OEO 
wouldn't  have  approved  our  project." 

While  the  students  are  in  training,  they're 
paid  about  $20  a  week. 

"This  helps  pay  the  babysitter,  of  course, 
but  it  also  has  symbolic  Unportance,"  Dr. 
Hyman  said.  "At  long  last,  the  people  in 
poverty  can  say  the  other  p*ople — the  com- 
munity and  Washington — refilly  mean  busi- 
ness." 


Gigantic  Atom  Smasher  Is  Sought  for 
Chicago 
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Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  previously,  the  exten- 
sive scientific  and  technical  advantages 
of  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area  make 
it  an  ideal  location  for  the  proposed  new 
atom  smasher.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  following  Chicago  Ti-ibune 


article  of  May  26,  1965,  which  points  out 
that  three  or  four  possible  sites  are  avail- 
able in  the  Chicago  area  which  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  I  am  hopeful  that  those 
who  will  be  analyzing  the  bids  submitted 
for  the  location  of  this  new  and  vital 
facility  will  give  close  study  to  the  pro- 
posal that  will  be  presented  by  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

The  article  follows: 

Gigantic  Atom  Smasher  Is  Sought  for 

Chicago 

I  By  Ronald  Kotulak ) 

City  ;\nd  State  agencies  are  urging  -'.e 
Atom  Energy  Commission  to  pick  the  ChiCii; o 
area  as  the  site  for  the  world's  largest  at  m 
smasher,  a  $280  million  proton  accelera-  >r, 
the  Tribune  learned  yesterday. 

Preparation  of  the  bid  was  undertaken  by 
the  mayor's  committee  for  economic  and  ciil- 
tural  development  and  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Development  shortly  alter 
President  Johnson  authorized  construction 
of  the  200-  to  300-blllion-electron-volt  atom 
smasher.  Construction  is  scheduled  to  becin 
next  year. 

AN   IDEAL  LOCATION 

"Chicago  is  an  Ideal  location  with  all  the 
scientific,  technical,  and  cultural  as.'^eta 
needed  for  this  project,"  said  David  M.  Ken- 
nedy, chairman  of  the  Continental  nui^ois 
National  Bank  &  Trtist  Co.  of  Chicago,  who  is 
also  chairman  of  the  mayor's  committee. 

"I  am  not  only  hopeful,  but  I  think  we 
have  a  good  chance  of  getting  the  big  accele- 
rator." 

The  accelerator,  which  will  be  10  tiji.es 
more  powerfiU  than  the  biggest  existing  atom 
smasher,  will  probe  the  deepest  secrets  of  na- 
ture which  have  tantalized  but  eluded  scien- 
tists using  smaller  machines. 

The  proposed  proton  accelerator,  which  will 
be  btult  in  a  ring  with  a  diameter  of  one 
mile,  will  be  about  24  times  more  power.ul 
than  the  zero  gradient  zjmchrotron  at 
Argonne  National  Laboratory,  near  Lemont. 
The  two  strongest  machines  in  exist ei.e, 
both  30  blUlon  electron  volts,  are  at  i;.e 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  in  New  Y.  rk 
and  in  Switzerland. 

The  proposed  accelerator,  which  will  m.  ke 
the  area  in  which  it  Is  located  a  worldw  ie 
center  for  nuclear  research,  fires  prot.iis 
around  the  ring  and  sends  them  crashing 
Into  target  atoms  at  enormous  speeds.  Tlie 
target  atoms  are  broken  up  into  their  com- 
ponent pieces  which  are  then  studied  by 
scientists. 

RUSSIA  BTJII-DING  ONE 

In  opening  the  door  to  the  srtudy  of  -.iie 
very  smallest  building  blocks  of  all  matter 
and  energy,  scientists  have  found  a  c  n- 
fuslon  of  subatomic  particles,  whose  roles 
are  little  understood. 

Scientists  maintain  that  the  super  at-.m 
smasher  Is  needed  not  only  to  explore  cind 
understand  this  tiny  world  but  also  to  keep 
pace  with  European  research.  Russia  is 
building  a  70-billlon-volt  accelerator  anc;  a 
numt)er  of  European  countries  are  studving 
plans  to  build  a  300-blllion-volt  machiii.-. 

Locations  for  the  proposed  accelerator  .  re 
being  evaluated  by  the  National  Academr  r.f 
Sciences  under  a  contract  with  the  AV.C. 
All  bids  must  be  in  by  June  15  since  he 
academy  expects  to  announce  its  deci.-  'n 
later  this  year. 

STAFF  PREPARING  BID 

Kennedy  said  the  Chicago  bid  will  be  v.\ 
before  the  deadline.  It  Is  being  prep;! red 
at  the  IIT  Research  Institute  under  the  di- 
rection of  George  PtiUips.  vice  president  of 
the  institute  and  general  manager  of  C^-rp- 
lan  AssocLites,  which  is  affiliated  with  t!ie 
institute. 

Philips  said  six  staff  members  are  work- 
ing full  time  on  t*e  bid  In  addition  to  a  nuin- 
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b<^r  of  other  persons  whose  time  and  talent 
;re  being  donated. 

Philips  said  his  group  w^l  be  able  to  rec- 
ommend at  least  three  or  four  sites  In  the 
c  iiicago  area  that  will  meet  all  or  most  of  the 
.-\EC  requirements. 


Sound  Counsel  From  a  Noted  Texas 
Editor 
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Thursday,  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  editor  of  the  Amarlllo, 
Tex.,  Globe-Times,  last  week  addressed 
the  commencement  exercises  at  Vega, 
Te^x.,  High  School.  He  is  Mr.  Thomas 
H.  Thompson,  who  recently  led  his  news- 
paper In  a  Pulitzer  Prize-wliming  cam- 
paign to  root  out  corruption  in  law  en- 
forcement afflicting  his  home  community. 
Tommy  Thompson  Is  widely  knovum 
tliroughout  the  United  States  as  a  most 
able  columnist  and  news  executive. 

To  be  addressed  by  Mr.  Thompson  wa^ 
a  special  honor  for  the  24  graduating 
Vega  seniors.  He  writes  as  he  speaks, 
in  a  solid  and  straightforward  way,  and 
it  is  always  a  treat  to  be  in  an  audience 
he  addresses. 

I  wish  to  commend  Tommy  Thomp- 
son's thoughts  to  a  wider  audience.  The 
foUowlng  Is  the  text  of  his  May  26  obser- 
vations to  the  senior  class  of  Vega  High 
School: 

Address  of  Thomas  H.  Thompson 

Members  of  the  class  of  1965,  platform 
puests,  parents,  and  well-wishers,  It  Is  a 
;  ieasure  to  be  with  you  this  evening.  I  am 
sorry  that  you  must  listen  to  a  pinch  hitter 
r.nd  It  Is  regrettable  that  the  demands  of 
'iie  Nation  keeps  Congressman  "Walter 
Rogers  in  Washington  to  vote  his  views  on 
foreign  aid   and  agricultural  legislation. 

I  am  a  newsman  and  certainly  you  will 
hear  a  different  point  of  view  listening  to 
iv  working  newspaperman  than  you  would 
ii-stenlng  to  a  working  Washington  law- 
maker. 

My  remarks  may  not  challenge  you.  I 
'  nly  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  hold  your 
interest  for  the  next  20  minutes. 

Certainly  this  is  wishful  thinking  on  my 
p;u:t. 

My  own  commencement  I  recall  vividly.  It 
vas  at  the  municipal  auditorium  where  my 
daughter  will  be  graduated  tomorrow  night. 
I  recall  it  was  a  hot  night.  I  remember 
^v.cating  under  my  cap  and  gown.  I  remem- 
ber the  hardness  of  the  folding  chair  and 
That  Thompson  was  a  long  ways  down  the 
■Iph.^betical  list  when  it  came  "to  handling 
out  diplomas.  I  remember  my  fellow  stu- 
t:ents.  particularly  how  pretty  but  remote 
fome  of  the  girls  looked,  but  for  the  life  of 
ti'.e.  I  can't  recall  the  commencement  speak- 
1  -  or  a  thing  he  said. 

This  commencement  is  a  new  beginning 
■  •-•T  24  Vega  High  School  students.  It  Is  a 
;  ew  start,  or  a  new  launching,  if  you  will. 
More  than  half  of  you  will  continue  your 
:ormal  education,  liien  there  will  be  other 
;.ew  beginnings. 

Where  you  will  go  I'rom  here.  I  have  no 
Jea.  but  judging  from  my  own  class,  I  may 
■1^  addressing  my  remarks  to  a  future  mayor. 

merchant,   a   TV  repairman,    a    lawyer,   a 


doctor,  a  couple  of  scientists,  several  teach- 
ers, some  educated  farmers  and  ranchers,  a 
law-enforcement  man.  I  hope  I  am  address- 
ing a  professional  ntirse  or  two,  and  for 
selfish  reasons,  I  hope  I  am  talking  to  a 
future  newsman.  Not  many  high  school 
graduates  end.  up  as  Jailbirds.  Maybe  I  am 
addressing  a  professional  crapshooter? 

I  joke  about  this  crapshooting,  but  it  takes 
all  kinds  of  people  to  make  a  world.  Once 
several  years  ago  I  did  a  profile  of  Charlie 
Guy,  editor  of  the  Lubbock  Avalan<Jhe-Jour- 
nal,  for  a  trade  magazine,  and  in  tallEing  to 
bis  friends,  I  asked  each  what  would  Mr.  Guy 
have  been  if  he  hadn't  been  a  newspaper 
editor.  Some  said  he  would  have  been  a 
lawyer,  a  Congressman,  a  figure  in  the  en- 
tertainment btislness,  but  one  of  his  offbeat 
friends,  a  banker  by  the  way,  said  If  Charlie 
Guy  hadn't  been  In  the  newsi>aper  business, 
he  would  have  been  a  crapshooter. 

Tonight,  as  you  members  of  the  class  of 
1965  look  back  over  your  school  years,  you 
can  recognize,  whether  you  do  or  not,  that 
you  have  received  advantages  no  longer  avail- 
able to  a  great  majority  of  American  students. 
Throughout  your  12  years  in  this  fine  school, 
those  of  you  who  have  spent  your  lives  In 
Vega  and  Oldham  County,  have  received  In- 
struction from  alert,  qualified  teachers  in 
small  classes  where  each  student  receives  in- 
dividual attention.  Few  high  school  classes 
graduating  In  the  whole  Nation  have  this 
great  advantage.  Over  the  Nation  most 
students  in  the  class  of  1966  have  been 
taught  by  Inadequately  trained  teachers  and 
In  overcrowded  classrooms  with  poor  In- 
structional facilities.  Also,  you  have  reached 
today's  milestone  in  as  secure  and  stable 
environment  as  can  be  imagined  in  todays 
world. 

You  will  be  grateful  in  the  future,  as  you 
seek  your  fortune  In  Americas  bustling  cities, 
and  you  will  look  back  on  these  years  with 
nostalgia.  Fewer  and  fewer  Americans,  as 
our  population  continues  to  grow,  will  know 

as  you  do  the  wonder  of  having  grown  up 
surrounded  by  and  sustained  by  love,  friend- 
ship, trust,  and  confidence. 

Tlie  future  Is  studded  with  opportunities 
for  the  graduating  class  of  1965.  My  high 
school  class  walked  out  in  their  caps  and 
gowns  to  face  the  great  depression.  It  was 
a  bleak  and  heart  chilling  experience  and  I 
am  not  grateful  for  It.  I  don't  think  It  built 
character  in  me  or  my  contemporaries.  Tears 
of  discouragement,  pluis  a  world  war.  were 
in  store  for  many  of  the  young  men  and 
women  of  that  day. 

Unless  technology  falls,  you  are  not  apt  to 
experience  hunger,  lack  of  comfortable  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  medical  care,  or  i>ersonal  trans- 
portation with  some  kind  of  horsepower  in- 
side. A  car  for  every  person  seems  to  have 
become  a  way  of  life.  If  not  a  necessity  in  this 
country. 

Opportunities  are  vast  for  the  skilled 
worker,  or  for  the  professional  man.  Electri- 
cal engineers  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
this  year  are  being  offered  starting  salaries 
of  $637  a  month.  Mechanical  engineers — 
$629  a  month.  The  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor says  opportunities  are  prodigal  in  the  field 
Of  Journalism.  Salarywlse,  I  know  that  the 
starting  reporter  makes  about  five  times  what 
cub  reporters  were  paid  when  I  entered  the 
newspaper  game. 

In  the  back  shop,  in  the  coniposing  room, 
in  the  technical  end  of  our  business,  there 
are  Just  as  many  opportunities.  The  whole 
newspaper  Industry  Is  going  through  a 
change  that  makes  some  of  our  equipment 
obsolete  overnight. 

I  understand  that  Dennis  Krahn.  your 
valedictorian,  will  study  math  or  science  in 
college.  As  your  counselors  have  told  you, 
there  are  tremendous  opporttmities  for 
mathem.mcians  and  physicists  of  this  day 
and  time.  In  my  day  about  the  onlv  occupa- 
tional opportunity  In  this  field  was  "teaching. 

The  old  want  ads  of  my  day  were  confined 


to  Jobs  wanted,  for  in  the  depression,  Amer- 
ica s  industrial  plants  had  aU  but  shut  down 
and  our  farmers  were  also  in  deep  trouble. 
Now  the  classified  sections  of  the  newspaper 
list  jobs  that  by  their  very  title  Ulustrate  the 
sophisticated  degree  of  skill  and  knowledge 
necessary  for  their  performance.  With  the 
proper  educational  background  for  college, 
any  one  of  you  have  within  your  cai>aclty  to 
be  a  thermodjmamlc  engineer  and  an  en- 
vironmental control  or  life  support  system 
engineer,  a  data  processing  manager,  a  pro- 
gramer  analyst. 

Congressman  Walter  Rogixs  would  invite 
you  Into  the  realm  of  politics. 

"Public  service,"  he  said,  "provides  an  op- 
portunity equal  to  any  calling.  Politics  is 
the  science  of  government.  Our  philosophy 
of  government  is  the  finest  ever  fashioned 
by  mankind.  If  this  philosophy  Is  to  endure, 
there  m\ist  be  active,  vigorous  participation 
in  public  service.  If  you  shrlnlE  away  from 
politics,  you  are  shrinking  away  from  life 
itself." 

I  am  told  that  Elizabeth  Janhsen,  your 
salutatorlan.  and  several  other  members  of 
the  class  may  elect  to  become  teachers.  This 
is  a  extremely  rewarding  profession,  as  well 
as  a  challenging  one. 

And  by  the  way,  one  of  the  most  over- 
looked areas  in  public  school  education  is 
the  lower  grades.  Here  Is  a  specialized  field 
all  its  own.  Properly  exposed,  a  child  can 
learn  in  great  gulps  without  realizing  he 
is  putting  forth  a  new  effort.  Last  fall  a 
year  ago.  Mrs.  Thomjwon  and  I  were  in 
Zurich.  Switzerland.  I  had  some  business 
at  the  American  Binbassy.  A  cab  summoned 
by  the  hotel  doorman  was  driven  by  a  young 
woman,  possibly  in  her  early  twenties.  I 
asked  if  she  spoke  English. 

"Certainly."  she  said.  In  fact,  she  spoke 
four  languages,  in  addition  to  her  native 
tongue.    As  a  child  she  had  picked  up  these 

languages.  To  her  ears  they  weren't  foreign 
They  were  familiar  languages.  Perhaps  by 
the  time  you  have  children  of  kindergarten 
age,  educators  will  have  produced  a  syn- 
thetic language  environment  that  wUl  per- 
mit your  children  to  absorb  foreign  lan- 
guages as  this  petite  young  Swiss  cab  driver 
had  in  schools  as  on  the  streets  of  Zurich. 

We  don't  know  how  much  the  mind  can 
retain.  Particularly  we  are  in  the  dark  about 
the  very  young  naind. 

I  mentioned  there  are  great  opportunities 
in  the  field  of  journalism.  I  shotild  have 
said  communications.  I  also  should  have 
said  need,  need  for  self-expression  In  all  lines 
of  work.  The  verbally  stumbling  expert  on 
farm  management  is  a  handicap  to  himself 
and  frxistration  to  his  students.  A  geologist 
Who  can't  spell  out  his  thoughts  in  under- 
standable terms  is  like  the  rancher  who  must 
leave  two-thirds  of  his  oil  undergroxind  be- 
cause he  hasn't  the  know-how  to  get  It  out 

A  year  ago.  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  president  of 
Columbia  University,  speaking  for  a  college 
commencement  address,  said.  "The  first 
quality  which  I  would  ask  the  educated  man 
to  have  may  seem  surprising  to  some  of  you 
It  Is  this:  a  primary  duty  of  a  college  gradu- 
ate Is  to  achieve  clarity  and  precision  in  his 
spoken  and  written  communication.  A  col- 
lege graduate  who  has  not  learned  to  use  his 
mother  tongue  with  grace,  precision  and 
clarity  simply  does  not  deservne  the  diploma 
of  a  first  degree.  He  Is  not  an  educated  man. 
no  matter  how  great  the  quantity  of  infor- 
mation that  he  may  have  stored  away  for 
some  future  use." 

Many  of  you  have  participated  In  the 
spelling  bee  sponsored  by  our  newspaper. 
You  have  learned  the  meaning,  the  speUing 
of  a  thousand  words.  I  assure  you  this  Is 
a  tremendous  head  start,  a  start  I  wish  I 
had  had. 

But  I  am  not  here  to  sell  the  virtues  of  my 
line  of  work.  In  virtually  every  occupa- 
tional field  the  demand  exists  for  able,  prop- 
erly trained  young  men  and  women  who  will 
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give  the  Job  their  best  effort.  Small  busi- 
ness opportunities  can  continue  great  for 
those  who  wish  to  be  their  own  bosses. 
There  are  countless  good  comers  left  for 
good,  well-run  service  stations.  One  of  the 
rarest  sp>eclallst8  to  be  found  la  not  the  doc- 
tor who  can  perform  brain  or  open  heart 
surgery,  but  the  mechanic  who  can  make 
an  automobile  run  properly. 

Those  of  you  who  will  pursue  careers  in 
agriculture  will  face  problems  as  fanners 
always  have. 

But  I  predict  that  the  current  problem  of 
large  surpluses  will  not  be  when  your  grand- 
children mark  high  school  commencement 
day.  The  day  will  come  and  joni  class  of 
1965  will  see  it  when  every  bit  of  America's 
agricultural  productivity  will  be  required 
to  feed  our  population  and  that  of  a  very 
crowded  world. 

1  venture  this  last  prediction  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  forecasting  is  dangerous,  al- 
though newspaper  people  are  not  expected 
to  be  infallible. 

Making  predictions  In  Oldham  County  has 
proven  especially  risky  from  the  very  start. 
One  hundred  and  sixteen  years  ago  next 
month.  Capt.  R.  B.  Marcy  led  his  party  across 
what  was  to  become  Oldham  County — and 
th.it  night  in  his  Journal  he  set  down  a 
rather  grim  picture  of  what  he  had  seen. 
Captain  Marcy  wrote:  "When  we  were  up 
on  the  high  tableland,  a  view  presented  it- 
self as  boundless  as  the  ocean.  Not  a  tree, 
shrub,  or  any  other  object,  even  animated 
or  inanimate,  relieved  the  dreary  monotony 
of  the  prospect;  it  was  a  vast  expanse  of 
desert  prairie.  It  is  a  region  almost  as  vast 
and  trackless  as  the  ocean.  A  land  where  no 
mnn.  either  savage  or  civilized,  permanently 
abides.  It  spreads  forth  Into  a  treeless, 
desolate  waste  of  uninhabited  solitude  which 
always  has  been  and  must  continue  unin- 
habited forever." 

A  man  who  had  a  kinder  and  certainly  a 
more  imaginative  view  came  along  later.  He 
was  the  town's  first  settler.  Mr.  A.  N.  Miller. 
He  knew  about  the  rich,  nutritious  grass 
of  the  western  panhandle  so  he  named  what 
was  to  be  your  town — Vega — meaning  "grassy 
plot."  Oh,  yes,  his  second  choice  was  Gus- 
ben,  combining  the  names  of  his  sons,  Gus 
and  Steven.  Gusben,  to  me,  sounds  like  the 
kind  of  commonpLace  name  they  would  pick 
over  in  Oklahoma.     Vega  sounds  Jtist  right. 

Even  the  forward-looking  Mr.  Miller  could 
not  foresee  what  has  happened  to  the  farm- 
ing area  surrounding  Vega  in  the  p«st  10 
years.  The  Irrigation  well  has  replaced  the 
windmill,  and  has  made  this  land  bloom 
like  a  garden.  Farmers  are  not  f.ormers  In 
the  old  sense.  They  are  Indu-strlallsts.  I 
dont  know  how  many  of  you  plan  to  make 
your  homes  here  where  you  were  bom  and 
reared,  but  there  Is  opportimity  here  and  if 
you  can't  see  it,  outsiders  will. 

Now  we  have  talked  about  the  opportuni- 
ties of  this  age — let's  turn  the  coin  over. 
What  about  Its  liabilities'' 

One  thing,  the  miracle  drugs  and  the 
wonders  of  surgery  are  augmenting  an  over- 
crowded world  th.^t  Is  bound  to  have  man- 
kind warring  ^>r  space  on  the  planet.  Com- 
muni.sm  has  produced  a  godless  and  ma- 
terialistic cre<.lo  that  has  seized  and  saturated 
the  minds  of  the  world's  two  largest  nations. 

Some  people  profess  to  be  neutral  on  com- 
munism, but  If  you  expect  this  country  to 
survive,  you  cant  be  neutral  on  communism. 

This  is  your  world— It  belongs  to  you,  not 
to  people  of  my  vintage,  your  parents,  or  most 
of  your  teachers.  Fifty  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  Is  now  under  25 
years. 

Yours  l.s  a  precocious  age;  1965  high  school 
graduates  are  destined  to  ride  to  the  Moon 
and  con.sort  with  the  men  from  Mars  on 
Mars  If  Mars  is  inhabited. 

But  not  all  of  the  secrets  are  being  un- 
locked The  secret  of  happlnesa  is  not. 
There  is  a  decline  in  a  belief  in  a   higher 


being.  Toung  people  are  mn^ng  themselves 
znlserable  with  doubt  and  qriestlonlng.  Fm 
not  saying  that  the  purstilt  ctf  the  truth  is 
not  worth  the  price,  but  while  your  age  may 
be  precocious,  it  will  have  its  casualties  in 
ahattered  minds  and  dlstraugbt  personalities. 

The  social  manlfeetatlons  are  calculable. 
Crime  rate  is  four  times  the  Increase  In  popu- 
lation. The  divorce  rate  Is  astounding. 
Youthful  homicides  and  suicides  are  almost 
dally  newspaper  fare. 

Tou  get  the  feeling  of  deep  desperation 
sometimes.  Francis  Thom»en,  the  poet, 
wrote:  "I  run  to  death  and  death  meets  me 
as  fast." 

A  year  ago  out  at  Pearl  Harbor.  I  heard  a 
young  marine  officer  who  h»d  botched  his 
marriage  say,  "I'm  shipping  Out  to  Vietnam. 
where  life  Is  simple." 

These  brofeen  marriages  are  doubly  sad, 
because  In  most  cases  small  children  needing 
the  security  of  two  parents  wind  up  with 
crippled  strength  of  only  one. 

Not  long  ago  I  hapi>ened  to  be  in  a  court- 
house on  "divorce  day."  This  was  the  day 
When  the  Judge  was  handling  imcontested 
divorces. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  number  of  pretty,  in- 
telligent-appearing, well-dressed  women  who 
waited  their  turn  in  the  divorce  mill.  And 
many  were  so  very  young.  Of  course,  there 
were  broken  hearts  \mder  the  bravado. 

These  are  not  pleasant  problems  to  mention 
at  commencement,  but  they  exist  and  won't 
be  solved  by  tiirnlng  the  other  way. 

In  the  past  few  days  I  have  heard  com- 
mencement addresses  and  have  read  a  dozen 
new  and  old. 

I  like  the  hard-nosed  specifics  laid  down 
In  the  speech  by  Gene  Steed.  Perryton  attor- 
ney, and  fca-mer  Ochiltree  County  Judge.  In 
a  commencement  address  to  the  Booker  High 
School,  he  urged  graduates  going  away  to 
school  to  stay  clear  of  roomaiates  with  poor 
study  habits  and  to  first  of  all  buy  a  bound 
spiral  notebook  for  each  subject.  He  said, 
"If  you  got  a  fine  leather  notebook  case  foe 
graduation,  Just  leave  It  at  home.  Eton't  use 
loose  leaf  notebook  pages.  Just  dont  use 
them.  Buy  yourself  a  spiral  note  pad  that 
Is  hooked  together.  You  may  want  to  tear 
some  pages  out.  but  Just  leave  it  together. 
When  you  go  to  class,  take  down  everything 
the  teacher  says.  I  mean  everything.  Any- 
thing he  writes  down  on  the  board,  take  it 
down.    Put  it  in  your  notebook. 

"Those  of  you  who  haven't  been  to  college 
probably  haven't  seen  the  handwriting  of 
persons  who  have  been  to  college.  Generally, 
it  looks  like  hen  scratching  and  I'll  tell  you 
the  reason  why.  In  college  you  have  to  write 
90  miles  an  hour,  but  that  ia  very  impor- 
tant. If  you  miss  something  of  what  he 
saya.  Ixjrrow  it  from  your  neighbor,  but  put 
down  everything  he  says.  Came  time  for  an 
exam,  review  those  notes.  Review  them,  re- 
view them.  Memorize,  memorize,  and  go  In 
and  take  the  exam  and  come  out  with  an 
A-plus.  Keep  all  of  your  notes  for  each 
course  in  one  book.  I  still  Ijave  over  in  my 
files  in  my  office  in  Perrvton  every  one  of  the 
notebooks  that  I  had  in  collrce  and  I  refer 
to  them.    I  really  do." 

Here  is  more  specific  advice  from  Frederick 
R.  Kappell.  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telepraph  Co.  He 
saya.  "Bear  down  on  good  marks."  His  com- 
pany looks  first  at  grade.-;.  He  says  that 
scholastic  achievement  is  the  first  most  im- 
portant single  indicator  for  predicting  suc- 
cess in  business.  He  says  that  when  his  com- 
pany takes  the  second  look  at  an  applicant. 
it  is  at  the  quality  of  the  college.  Good 
grades  from  a  fair  school  cant  be  considered 
in  the  same  category  with  good  grades  from 
a  top  school. 

Personally.  I  would  go  further  than  just 
picking  the  school.  Picking  the  right  teach- 
er is  more  important.  There  is  a  world  of 
difference  in  teachers  and  if  you  are  an  up- 


perclassman,  or  in  gr^uate  school,  you  wont 
have  difficulty  in  choosing  between  the  pro- 
fessor who  provides  his  student  with  routine 
handouts  of  knowledge  and  the  professrvr 
with  a  probing  mind  and  the  challenging 
classroom  manner. 

Then  there  Is  the  teacher  who.  Is  something 
more  than  the  honest  scholar.  He  is  that 
rare  bird  who  fires  the  Imagination  and  makos 
yotir  scholastic  chores  a  labor  of  love.  He  is 
worth  looking  for  and  you  don't  necessari'y 
find  him  in  the  ivy  colleges  of  the  east  coa.-.  t. 
or  the  shiny  citadels  of  learning  on  the  we.^t 
coast. 

Back  25  years  ago,  history  majors  were;:  t 
at  West  Texas  State  University  by  accident. 
They  were  there  to  study  under  Dr.  L  p. 
Sheffey.  Jim  Thomas,  our  outdoor  editor, 
is  also  a  student  at  West  Texas  State  Univer- 
sity. He  was  attracted  there  to  study  paleon- 
tology and  geology  under  Jack  Hughes. 

I  imderstand  that  David  Mathls,  Emi::o 
Caballero,  and  Dr.  Matty  Swain  Mack  are 
also  teacher's  teachers.  At  Amarillo  OoUer^ 
we  have  Dr.  John  F.  Meade,  who  Is  absolutely 
great  In  languages  and  there  Is  Dr.  Luci:  e 
King  Linn  and  Miss  Birdie  Warren,  wl.o 
taught  chemistry  to  thousands  of  Aman:,o 
and  Panhandle  students  and  inspired  hur.- 
dreds  to  choose  the  scientific  field  as  thtir 
lifework. 

I've  noticed  from  reading  commenceme:.: 
speeches  that  most  are  closed  with  a  b  t 
of  Kipling  cw  Browning,  but  I  am  not  a  read- 
er of  poetry.  Besides,  In  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness, when  we  have  had  our  say,  we  stop.  I 
have  had  my  say.  Best  of  luck  to  all  of 
you. 


Matanaska  Pioneers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or    ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20. 1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speake:-, 
in  May  1935,  200  families  fnMn  northern 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  be- 
gan arriving  in  Alaska's  Matanuska  Val- 
ley, transported  there  under  a  New  Deal 
program  to  establish  an  agricultural  set- 
tlement. That  settlement  prospered,  ai  .d 
those  who  came  and  stayed  are  markini: 
this  30th  anniversary  in  their  annu;\! 
Colony  Days  celebration. 

An  impoi-tant  event  in  this  30th  aru.:- 
versary  year  that  was  not  a  part  of 
earlier  celebrations  is  the  inaugurativ)n 
of  two  new  organizations  in  Palmer,  t;-;e 
principal  town  of  the  Matanuska  Valloy, 
These  two  organizations — Pioneers  of 
Alaska  Igloo  31  and  Pioneers  Auxilla  y 
11 — are  being  inaugurated  as  57  men  a:.d 
women  who  were  Alaskan  pioneers  a.e 
foi-mally  initiated  as  pioneei-s  of  Alaska. 

Inauguration  of  the  igloo  and  tli? 
auxiliary  in  Palmer  and  initiation  of 
their  first  members  comes  at  first  oppcT- 
tunity.  for  basis  of  membership  in  ti*:' 
Pioneers  of  Alaska  is,  except  for  tho^e 
born  in  Alaska,  30  years'  residence. 

In  recognition  of  these  Alaskan  pio- 
neers, Mr.  Speaker,  I  inseii,  here  a  back- 
ground article  from  the  Anchorage  Tiir.'  .^ 
of  May  29,  by  Mrs.  Evangeline  Atwood. 
on  the  Matanuska  Valley  Colony  and  .i 
second  article  from  the  Anchorage  Tim  s 
of  Jime  1.  which  tells  who  these  honoi.  d 
pioneers  are: 


I  From   the  Anchorsige    (Alaska)    Times.  May 
29,  19651 

Depression  "Pets"  Now  Bic  Success 

(By  E\'angeline  Atwood) 

Ttilrty  years  ago  they  were  front-page  news 
i:.  practically  every  newspaper  across  the 
N..ilon.  They  were  labeled  "creampufl 
pioneers,"  "red  plush  pioneers,"  "pets  of  the 
depression,"  "pilgrims  in  search  of  a  brave 
n<-x  world"  and  "new  Israelites  going  to  a 
M,  -.v  Canaan." 

They  were  treated  like  national  heroes  as 
tliey  traveled  across  country,  with  gala  cele- 
br.itions  welcoming  them  each  step  of  the 
w.:y.  Three  special  trainloads  brought  them 
to  the  west  coast  from  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Michigan.  A  large,  white  Army 
trrmsport,  the  St.  Mihicl.  lay  at  anchor  at 
S-m  Francisco,  and  later  at  Seattle,  waiting 
to  take  them  to  what  some  columnists  called 
a  frozen  promised  land  and  others  a  cold- 
s'.'rage  El  Dorado. 

When  they  arrived  in  Seward,  and  later  in 
.\  ichorage,  the  whole  town  turned  out  to 
proet  and  entertain  them. 

Today  the  Matanuska  Valley  colonists  of 
Kv?5  are  again  accorded  special  recognition; 
this  time  by  their  friends  and  neighbors 
with  whom  they  have  lived  and  shared  the 
tr.  Us  and  tribulations  of  carving  a  livelihood 
O'.!:  of  a  primitive  wilderness. 

SPECIAL    RECOGNITION 

rhey,  and  their  children,  were  guests  to- 
Q  iv  at  a  banquet  sponsored  by  the  Alaska 
Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  and  on 
June  6  another  banquet  is  planned  for  them 
b\  the  Palmer  Pioneers'  lodge  and  women's 
ai;-\iliary,  following  their  initiation  into 
mrmbership  in  these  two  exclusive  organiza- 
t::ns.  Thirty  years'  residence  in  Alaska  is 
a  membership  requirement. 

There  are  approximately  350  original  colo- 
!..sts  and  their  immediate  descendants  who 
are  living  in  Alaska.  The  majority  are  living 
In  the  Matanuska  Valley  but  others  are  scat- 
tered over  the  State  from  Ketchikan  to  Dll- 
I::gham.  About  a  hundred  make  their 
hrnies  in  the  Anchorage  area. 

When  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  became 
P-esident  in  1933.  the  Nation  was  in  the 
tiroes  of  a  great  economic  depression.  MU- 
1:  lis  were  on  relief  because  they  could  not 
fi:  d  a  Job.  One  million  farm  families  were 
Ir  ing  on  public  funds.  Thus  one  of  his 
firt  New  Deal  acts  was  to  request  Congress  to 
p  ss  a  $4  million  relief  appropriation  to  give 
Inanedlate  aid  to  the  unemployed. 

Roosevelt  quickly  appointed  Harry  L.  Hop- 
k;is  as  Federal  Relief  Administrator  and  he 
b--::an  priming  the  country's  economic  pump 
b     launching  colossal  works-relief  projects. 

One  of  the  earliest  projects  in  the  relief 
pr.'gram  was  moving  tens  of  thousands  of 
farm  families  from  their  submarglnal  land, 
wjich  could  not  provide  them  a  livelihood. 
Tl.e  prairies  of  the  Midwest  had  been  over- 
pr  zed,  the  trees  which  once  held  moisture 
in  the  earth  had  been  cut  and  not  replaced, 
a;  d  the  land  was  exhausted  from  over- 
c';'tivatlon.  In  addition,  great  dust  storms 
h  '1  swept  away  the  fertile  soil. 

In  looking  for  new  land  on  which  to 
t:  nsplant  farm  families,  Alaska  wa.«:  a 
!     ural. 

PROJECT    LAVNCHED 

:lere  was  a  huge.  underpopulat.ed  area 
c:  mg  for  people  to  come  and  develop  its 
!  'ural  resources.  Col.  Otto  F.  Ohlson,  gen- 
f  1  manager  of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  got  to- 
c  her  with  Washington  officials  and  the 
^'  anuska  Valley  colonization  project  was 
1    inched. 

;i  was  decided  that  a  pilot  project  involv- 
;  --  200  families  would  be  started  in  the 
>•'■  'anuska  Valley,  adjacent  to  the  Alaska 
f  :lroad.  and  perhaps  similar  projects  would 
1  established  in  other  parts  of  Alaska,  de- 
.ciing  on  the  sticcess  of  this  first  one. 

The  200  families  were  selected  from  north- 
•   :i  Minnesota,  Wi.sconsin    and  Mirhigan  be- 


cause of  slmUar  climatic  conditions.  Most 
of  them  were  of  Scandinavian  extraction  and 
between  the  agee  of  25  and  40  years. 

They  arrived  In  Palmer  in  May  1935  and 
were  housed  In  tent*  while  their  log  and 
frame  homes  were  being  built. 

Four  hundred  single  men,  taken  rrom  tlie 
California  Civilian  Conser\'ation  Camps,  were 
sent  north  to  help  the  colonists  get  estab- 
lished. By  November  the  colonist*  were  in 
their  homes  and  the  transient  workers  were 
sent  back  to  California. 

MANY     CAVE     UP 

The  social  and  psychological  problems  were 
many  as  this  community  of  1,500  human 
beings  set  about  organizing  itself  into  a 
workable  unit.  The  usual  human  fraUtles, 
such  as  jealousy,  arrogance,  dishonesty,  im- 
patience, and  loneliness,  played  their  role  in 
causing  problems.  Sixty  families  gave  up  in 
despair  and  returned  to  their  stateside  homes 
during  the  first  year,  even  though  it  meant 
going  back  on  the  relief  rolls. 

In  addition  to  personality  clashes,  there 
were  basic  concepts  which  were  changed  in 
later  years  and  had  those  changes  been  made 
within  the  first  few  months,  undoubtedly 
many  fine  colonists  would  have  remained  to 
become  Alaska's  leading  citizens. 

For  example,  since  it  was  strictly  a  relief 
project,  only  subsistence  farming  was  per- 
mitted. No  consideration  was  allowed  for 
commercial  farming;  the  tracts  of  land  were 
too  small,  the  buildings  were  inadequate, 
and  the  colonists  were  forbidden  to  seek  em- 
ployment away  from  their  land.  Also,  it 
started  out  as  a  social  cooperative  experiment 
so  ordered  by  the  official  Washington  agency, 
the  Resettlement  Administration,  with  Rex- 
ford  Tugwell  as  director. 

SOME    COtTLDN'T    ADJUST 

The  rugged  individualists  who  were  picked 
for  pioneering  a  frontier  could  not  adjust  to 
the  regimentation  of  a  social  cooperative. 
As  they  saw  themselves  going  deeper  into 
debt  to  the  Government  and  being  deprived 
of  finding  ways  to  make  a  living  while  their 
farms  were  being  slashed  out  of  a  dense 
forest,  they  became  discouraged. 

Representatives  of  the  Nations  press, 
radio,  and  motion  picture  industry  were  al- 
most as  thick  as  the  mosquitoes  whicli  hov- 
ered about  the  colonists. 

With  this  publicity,  officials  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  Palmer  had  thousands  of  appli- 
cants begging  to  Join  the  project.  When  the 
discouraged  left,  others  came  to  take  their 
places.  •  •  •  There  is  no  question  about  its 
being  a  success  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Alaska. 

It  introduced  a  psychology  of  permanent 
residence:  it  proved  that  agriculture  could  be 
developed  into  a  basic  industry;  it  brought 
in  its  wake  hundreds  of  new  citizens  who 
have  helped  to  develop  other  sections  of  the 
State,  particularly  the  Ker.ai  Peninsula  and 
Tanana  Valley. 

As  one  of  the  original  colonists,  who  lives 
in  Palmer,  remarked  recently,  "If  every  $3,- 
500.000  expenditure  made  by  our  Federal 
Government  during  the  past  30  years  had 
paid  off  as  well  as  this  one.  our  problems  in 
the  world  would  be  over." 

I  From  the  Anchorage   ( Alaska  t  Times   June 

1.    1965] 

Pio.N-EERS    Lodge    Opens    Roils    hr    V.mley 

Colonists 

Palmer. — Twenty-five  men.  all  but  two 
who  are  colonists  who  came  to  the  area  30 
years  ago.  have  signed  up  for  membership 
in  tile  Pioneers  of  Alaska  Igloo  31. 

Just  eligible  for  membership  in  the  lodge 
\\hich  has  a  30-year  Alaska  residency  re- 
quirement, they  will  be  initiated  in  the  spe- 
cial ceremonies  June  6.  at  the  Palmer  Elks 
Hall. 

At  the  same  time,  32  women  wili  i>e  initi- 
ated into  the  Pioneers  Auxi!i.\r>   11 
.   Special     events     honoring     the     colonists. 


brought  to  the  Matanuska  Valley  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  during  the  depression  to 
carve  a  new  life  out  of  the  Alaska  wilderness, 
begin  this  weekend  with  the  annual  ob- 
servance of  Colony  Days. 

Colonists — and  sons  of  the  early-day  set- 
tlers— joining  the  lodge  include: 

William  Bouwens,  Raymond  Rebarchek. 
Virgil  Eckert,  Paul  Nelson,  John  Hermon. 
George  Hermon.  Joseph  Loyer.  Kenneth 
Loyer.  William  Smith.  Anthony  Vlcharyous. 
B\xon  Anderson,  Wayne  Bouwens. 

Ronald  Rebarchek.  William  Lentz,  Henry 
LaRose,  Joe  A.  Lentz,  Carl  H.  Meier,  George 
Venne,  Allan  Scheibl,  Louis  Burcher,  Ray- 
mond Jenkins.  Robert  Pippel,  Elner  Huseby, 
and  Lawrence  Vasanoja. 

Max  Sherrod,  who  came  to  Alaska  30  years 
ago  from  Michigan  not  as  a  colonist  but  as  a 
nurse  to  work  with  the  colony,  will  also  be 
initiated.  The  other  noncolonist  initiate 
will  be  Louie  Alfred  Burcher. 

Women  joining  the  auxiliary   are: 

Mrs.  Dexter  Bacon.  Mrs.  Louie  Burcher. 
Mrs.  Harold  Boice.  Mrs.  Benjamin  Cottle. 
Mrs.  Jack  Cunningham,  Mrs.  Raymond  De- 
Priest,  Mrs.  Virgil  Eckert,  Mrs.  Claude  Bar- 
ter. Mrs.  Patrick  Hemmer.  Mrs.  Einer  Huseby. 

Mrs.  Lucille  Hutchinson.  Mrs.  Jalmar 
Kerttula.  Mrs.  Cecil  Kurtz,  Mrs.  Henry  La- 
Rose,  Mrs.  William  Lentz,  Mrs.  John  D.  Lin- 
nebur,  Mrs.  Joseph  Loyer,  Mrs.  Richard  Mar- 
shall, Mrs.  John  Meehan,  Mrs.  Carl  Meter, 
Mrs.  Owen  Moffitt.  Mrs.  Thomas  Moffitt. 

Mrs.  Paul  Nelson.  Mrs.  Bill  Patrick.  Mrs. 
Ray  Rebarchek.  Mrs.  Betty  Rice.  Mrs.  Gust 
Scheibl,  Mrs.  E^arl  Simpson,  Mrs.  William 
Smith,  Mrs.  Anthcmy  Vlckaryous.  Mrs  John 
Weisenberger  and  Mrs.  Elno  Wlrtanen. 

The  colonists  and  their  families  will  be 
honored  Saturday  at  a  30th  anniversary  din- 
ner being  hoeted  by  the  board  of  directors 
and  management  of  the  Alaska  Rural  Re- 
habilitation Corp.  The  event  is  scheduled  for 
2  p.m.  at  the  Elks  Lodge. 

It  was  this  corporation  which  w;»£  formed 
30  years  ago  to  conduct  the  Matanuska  Val- 
ley Colonization  Project  with  Federal  relief 
funds. 

The  Colony  Days  program  begins  with  a 
parade  Saturday  with  entertainment  to  cen- 
ter on  a  rodeo  and  horseraclng. 

To  prepare  for  the  Jime  6  initiation,  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  Pioneers  Igloo  31  has  been 
called  tonight  at  the  Moose  Hall 

Pioneers  of  both  the  Anchorage  and  Mata- 
nuska Valley  igloos  will  have  their  annual 
picnic  June  20  at  the  Heinle  Snider  home 
and  the  adjacent  Pioneer  Park  at  Lake  Lu- 
cille. 

The  Sniders  donated  to  the  Pioneers  the 
property  for  the  park  which  Is  to  get  such 
improvements  as  picnic  tables  and  benches 
a  barbecue  pit  and  parking  area. 


Address  of  Morris  D.  Crawford  on  the 
Role  of  Savings  Banking  in  the  War 
on   Poverty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  3,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  1964  my  good  friend  Morris 
D.  Crawford.  Jr.,  president  of  the  Bowery 
Savings  Bank  in  New  York  and  at  that 
time  president  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  ad- 
dic.v;ed  the  47th  annual  convention  of 
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the  Savings  Banks  Associations  of  Mas- 
t.achusetts  at  Bretton  Woods,  N.H. 

Mr.  Craw-ford's  address  concerned  the 
part  that  the  savings  bank  industry  can 
and  should  play  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
.A?  pointed  out  in  the  following  editorial 
from  the  .\jnerican  Banker  of  September 
-2.  19G4,  Mr.  Crawford  especially  urged 
-■^avinus  banks  to  aid  in  the  education  of 
tl:p  young  in  theii'  communities: 
Speci.\l  Help  for  EorcATioN 
"nic  deep  Involvement  of  the  bank  in  its 
tvmmunlty.  which  should  be  the  natviral 
condition  of  the  Institution,  time  and  again 
reduces  major  problems  to  det^iiled,  personal 
transactions.  The  tidal  drift  of  great  eco- 
nomic trends,  under  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Is  actually  comprised  of  myriad  private 
decisions  and  actions. 

And  so  it  is  that  the  exertion  of  individual 
intiative.  multiplied  many  times  over.  ?,in 
act  to  influence  these  trends. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  for  ex- 
axnple,  that  poor  education — or  none  at  all— 
is  one  of  the  root  cavises  of  poverty  in  the 
United  States.  And  there  have  been  numer- 
ous ideas  advanced  as  to  what  to  do  about  it 
Banking,  by  and  large,  has  responded  well 
to  the  challenge.  But  so  far.  much  of  the 
response  has  t^aken  shape  in  the  form  of 
support  of  in!5tltutlons.  or  in  the  crantinj: 
of  loans  to  dpfervinp  nnplic^n'.s  who  ;isk  f'">r 
them. 

A  much  more  aggressive  role  for  biinks  U: 
building  against  poverty  in  the  future  w;i> 
suggested  last  week  by  Morris  Crawford, 
president.  National  Association  of  Mutual 
Savings  Banks,  and  president.  Bowery  Sav- 
ings Bank.  New  York,  iii  a  stieech  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Savings'  B.inks  Asso- 
ciation of  Massachusetts 

This  role  is  for  bank.«  to  find  and  en- 
courage youne  people  in  their  communities 
who  have  the  potential  to  go  to  college,  but 
who  do  not  realize  that  it  is  possiiile  for 
them    flnanclally. 

"If  we  are  re;Uly  to  m.ike  a  contribuuon. 
v,e  may  have  to  seek  out  worthy  studen-s. 
r.uher  than  wait  for  them  to  come  in  t-i  ap- 
ply for  loans."  Mr.  Crawford  said. 

"If  we  can  get  somebody  to  go  to  colle-e 
who  otherwise  wouldn't  have  gone:  if  we 
can  finance  technical  training  for  a  skill 
that  other'wise  would  have  been  wasted."  he 
asserted,  "we  will  have  helped  to  redXiof  the 
potential  for  poverty  in  our  communities." 

The  form  of  the  assistance  matters  litllc  — 
it  could  be  scholarship,  loan  or  help  in 
arranging  an  orderly  financial  program.  Tl:e 
important  element  in  Mr.  Crawford's  pro- 
po.=Htl  is  bank  initiative     ■• 

And  while  he  was  talking  to  an  audience 
c.:>mposed  of  savings  b.u:kcrs.  Mr.  Crawford 
Wiis  delivering  a  message  :o  the  entire  hnmi- 
c;al  communiiy. 

Here  is  an  area  where  ai:  banks  can  plav 
f;  more  important  piu-t  th.m  they  ever  have 
before  It  is  quite  reasonable  to  build  upon 
Mr  Crawford's  idea,  and  to  suggest  that 
concrete  step?  be  taken  to  encourage  initia- 
tive in  this  direction.  Could  not  bankers 
and  high  sc.iool  principals  meet  to  work 
t  fW.:rd  this  comnuii  purpose  the  pr:nc:;jals 
to  identify  good  students  who  face  financicd 
problems  in  the  continti.'ition  of  their  edu- 
cation; the  bankers  to  work  on  the  solution 
f!  those  problems? 

In  so  many  of  these  c:tie.=  .  once  the  pos- 
sibility of  further  advance  is  opened  up. 
the  key  .second  step  is  the  providing  of  pro- 
fessional skill  in  working  out  the  best  wavs 
to  achieve  it.  The  bankers  can  work  with 
the  ."schools  to  find  the  student,?;  and  the 
bankers  caxi  then  work  with  the  students 
themselves  in  solving  the  iincuicial  problems. 
Perhaps  the  most  appealing  thing  about 
Mr  Crawford's  suggestion  is  that  banks  of 
i.lmost  any  sire  can  lend  a  hand.  Obviously, 
the  smaller  banks  will  not  be  able  to  hand 


out  scholarships — but  they  can  participate 
in  a  program  to  build  flruuicial  props  for 
some  of  their  local  yoting»ters  to  advance 
their  education. 

"I  would  remind  you  that  while  we  are 
in  the  btislness  of  capital  formation,  we  must 
not  restrict  our  efforts  to  providing  funds 
for  brick  and  mortar,"  Mr.  Crawford  told  his 
savings  banker  audience.  "If  we  are  to  live 
up  to  our  historic  tradition  of  self-help,  we 
must  assist  people — people  who.  by  improv- 
ing their  minds,  can  make  an  economic  con- 
tribution tlirough  the  u.^e  they  make  of  new 
skills  and  training.  Tins  provides  a  return 
not  only  to  the  lending  institution,  but  to 
the  community  and  to  society  as  well." 

This  Is  a  specialist's  role  that  Mr.  Craw- 
ford described,  to  be  played  in  the  growing 
struggle  to  reduce  poverty  in  this  cotmtry. 
and  one  in  which  all  forms  of  banking  can 
play  their  part.  And  because  It  is  a  role  that 
only  these  institutions  can  play  effectively, 
it  is  all  the  more  important  that  they  ac- 
cept his  fcuggestion  to  play  it  to  the  utmost 
of  their  capacity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Morris  Cmwford's  words 
and  the  role  of  the  Bo^very  Saving.s  Bank 
in  education  as  a  part  of  the  war  on 
poverty,  deserve  the  attention  of  all  of 
us  and  I  commend  his  irmarks  to  our 
colleagues: 

The  Role  of  S.wincs  B.\nkjn.:  in  the;  \V.\r 
on  poverty 

I  .Address  by  Morris  D.  Cra»ford,  Jr.  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Association  of  Mutual 
Savings  Banks,  and  president,  the  Bowery 
Savings  Bank.  New  York,  before  tlie  47tii 
annual  convention  of  ihg  S.ivings  Banks 
Association  of  Mussachii.':ctts.  Brotton 
Woods.  N.H..  Sept.   19.   19»1) 

The  savings  bank  industry  i.s  robust  and 
healthy.  We  are  continuing  to  experience 
record  growth  with  assets  totsiling  $52  billion 
and  deposits  totaling  <47  Wllion.  We  had 
record  gains  in  deposit?  for  the  first  6  nionth.<: 
of  this  year  and  we  have  ccmtinued  to  set 
records  in  the  2  succeeding  months.  August 
deposit  gains  of  $360  million  were  more  than 
double  the  gains  in  Aug\ist  a  year  ago.  Re- 
flecting the  Nation's  he;ilth  economy.  Amer- 
icans are  saving  at  record  mtes  today,  and 
we  are  ^retting  our  shnre  of  their  Increased 
savings.  We  can  look  forw.ird  to  continuing 
prosperity  and  to  continued  record  gains  by 
mutual  savings  banks  in  fne  months  immedi- 
ately ahead. 

While  achieving  these  record  deposit  giiliis. 
s.ivings  banks  have  kept  ilicir  openting 
costs  low  and  paid  their  depositors  high, 
competitive  rates  of  intcre,-.  Furtliermore. 
we  have  seen  a  welcon;e<l  ro-.ersal  in  th':- 
downward  trend  in  num'o  r  of  accounts  tliut 
has  plagued  our  indu.=  rry  lor  several  years 
Nationally,  the  number  of  ;iccounts  in  s.iv- 
ings banks  dropped  by  :i33.000  In  the  first 
7  months  of  last  year,  but  in  the  first  7 
months  of  1964  the  number  of  accounts  In- 
creased by  86  000.  In  Mu=;sachusetts.  where 
the  Io.=.=  of  accounts  was  arrested  earlier  than 
in  other  St.ites.  the  net  incrpiise  in  ntmiber 
oi"  accounts  in  the  first  7  months  of  1964  was 
7.5  percent  higher  than  in  ihe  compc<r;ible 
period  last  year.  | 

Savings  banks  have  achieved  all  of  this 
despite  geographic  restrict lone.  relatively  I'cw 
offices  and  a  limited  range  of  services.  There 
is  no  reason  for  savings  bankers  to  be  on 
the  defensive.  We  have  clearly  demonstrated 
that  there  is  a  need  for  our  institutions  and 
that  the  public  has  confidence  in  them.  Prom 
this  position  of  strength  we  may  look  ahead 
to  new  growth  and  new  fields  for  savings 
b.inking. 

We  can  be  proud  of  our  efforts  in  the  area 
of  geoEraphic  extension.  Legifclation  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  mutual  saviULis 
banks  was  signed  into  law  In  Puerto  Rico 
on  June  26.  climaxing  2  years  of  counseling 


and  guidance  by  the  national  associ.^.M  >n. 
_  working  closely  with  local  btisiness  leaders. 
'  Your  former  bank  commissioner  and  my  H  r- 
vord  contemporary,  Ed  Counihan.  was  most 
helpful  In  his  support  of  the  measure.  'Ve 
will  offer  technical  assistance  to  local  bi:  i- 
ness  people  in  the  establishment  of  the  f;.-st 
savings  bank  in  San  Juan  as  we  did  in  cc:i- 
nection  with  the  Alaska  Mutual  Savir.cs 
Bank.  In  this  past  year  we  helped  modern :.^e 
and  expand  the  services  of  the  New  St.  Cr  ;.>; 
Savings  Bank  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

On  the  itational  level,  we  can  be  most  gr.iti- 
fied  that  the  administration  has  sponsoied 
Federal  chartering  legislation,  -which  it  s.  :;t 
to  congressional  leaders  at  the  end  of  July 
That  action  served  as  explicit  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  savings  banking  in  i  v.r 
economy  and  of  the  need  to  extend  saviiivrs 
banking  throughout  the  Umted  States. 
Hearings  are  expected  to  be  held  next  s'-'s- 
Eion.  All  of  you  have  received  a  packet  of 
materials  on  the  bill  from  the  national  ,.,5- 
soriation.  and  you  will  be  kept  informed  of 
further  developments.  I  urge  each  of  .v  u 
to  discuss  Federal  chartering  with  your  c  ■;- 
gressional  representatives  whenever  the  op- 
portunity arises. 

Also  in  the  field  of  extension,  you  shor.ld 
be  interested  to  know  the  national  assoc;.i- 
tion  is  studying  an  Industry  program  :o 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  new  savi;  ,-.? 
banks  and  to  help  provide  (in.  appropri  :e 
cases)  additional  capital  for  institutions  h  .- 
ir.g    extraordinary    deposit    growth. 

Now.  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  sc:  •.  - 
ices  you  offer  to  the  public.  We  should  ;: 
make  full  use  of  the  services  now  permit  d 
our  banks.  Savings  bankers  in  Massac:  ;- 
setts  are  partictilarly  fortunate  in  being  ;,  lo 
to  offer  such  a  broad  spectrum  of  serv;<  •  j 
which  gives  you  far  more  latitude  in  v  .;: 
operations  than  is  the  case  in  New  Y.  :;-; 
and  many  other  savings  bank  states.  I  h!  e 
you  will  make  full  use  of  them  and  then  .v  '  k 
new  powers  as  the  need  for  them  becon.c- 
apparent. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  pic-  d 
the  case  for  a  special  effort  that  savi;  :; 
banking  can  make  in  an  area  that  has  bf  ■  ;i 
much  in  the  news  this  year.  As  you  kn  -.v 
Congress  recently  enacted  legislation  auth.  r- 
izlng  special  programs  designed  to  attack  •  ;e 
causes  of  poverty.  Poverty  prevention,  of 
course,  is  not  a  new  objective  for  savi;  .-> 
banking.  We  have  aided  In  the  prevent;  n 
of  poverty  in  at  least  three  ways. 

First,  our  industry  was  born  early  in  •'  i- 
industrial  revolution,  in  response  to  the  iv  d 
for  institutions  to  encourage  thrift  and  p:  - 
vide  savings  facilities.  From  the  start.  .=  .v- 
ings  banks  helped  to  counteract  the  spc<.  -  r 
of  financial  insectirity  that  faced  the  :  -.v 
class  of  wage  earners.  Throughout  its  ex;  •- 
ence  the  savings  bank  industry  has  pur.^;:  i 
this  objective  of  thrift  promotion. 

Secondly,  by  stimulating  thrift  and  ch  ;;- 
neling  savings  into  productive,  long-term  .- 
vestnient.s.  .savings  banks  have  participa  i 
in  the  process  of  capital  formation  whicl:  •< 
basic  to  economic  expansion  and  the  red  - 
tion  of  poverty. 

Finally,  savings  banks  have  joined  in  G  - 
ernn-ient  anad  private  programs  designed  ■  - 
alleviate  specific  aspects  of  the  poverty  ]ir  • 
lem.  particularly  inadequate  housing. 

Poverty  has  long  been  with  us.  and  i  -- 
tainly.  there  is  no  quick  cure  for  it.  No  i  .e 
group  has  all  the  answers.  There  is  a  r  .•.\ 
of  course,  for  the  Government.  But  thrre 
is  an  important  role  for  the  business  c  ;- 
munity.  While  the  weapons  to  combat  1 
erty  are  important,  no  real  progress  can  re 
made  until  those  for  whom  the  weapons  h  0 
been  forged  are  persuaded  to  use  them. 

Before  discussing  in  more  detail  the  ;    .e 
of  mutual  savings  banks  in  the  war  on  i      - 
erty,  let  us  review  how  those  concerned  v.     ; 
eradicating  poverty  in  years  past  turncci  ' 
fin.mcial  institutions  for  assistance.     Be;     •? 
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the  opening  of  the  first  mutual  savings  bank 
in  1310,  a  variety  of  schemes  were  tried  to 
a;U'"iate  poverty  and  provide  economic  se- 
curity. In  general,  there  were  three  broad 
approaches  to  the  problem:  first,  public  or 
pri'.  :te  charity;  second,  mutual  aid  through 
some  fonn  of  contributory  Insurance,  pen- 
sioti  or  annuity  scheme;  and,  finally,  self- 
help  which  has  since  found  its  fullest  ex- 
pre--ion  in  the  mutual  savings  bank. 

b  .-.  ings  banks  today  pursue  the  same  basic 
ob.U'Jtives  of  their  predecessors:  to  encour- 
.ige  people  to  save  systematically,  not  only 
tor  ;uture  security,  but  for  special  purposes 
s-.k..  as  getting  an  education  or  buying  a 
h  -.:  e.  Savings  banks  make  a  basic  contri- 
b'j;  'h  to  good  citizenship  by  fostering  fi- 
n;;  lal  discipline  that  not  only  stimulates 
s.i  :.£'s.  but  also  provides  a  respect  for  prop- 
er---  and  Instills  prudence  in  the  allocation 
of  r  sources. 

M  itual  savings  banks  have  made  an  im- 
pn  .-:ve  contribution  to  the  economy  of  New 
E:..-:and,  partictilarly  in  Massachusetts. 
D;  ng  the  pa*t  15  to  20  years,  when  a  sub- 
st.  ■  ;ial  segment  of  the  textile  industry  was 
ir.  .:ig  to  the  South,  the  New  England  habit 
of  ;;irift  came  to  the  aid  of  many  who  had 
ac  ;mulated  svifficient  savings  to  sustain 
tlu  ;i  during  the  difficult  days  between  the 
dep.irture  of  the  textile  mills  and  the  arrival 
of  ;he  diversified  industry  that  was  to  take 
its  :->lace. 

I.,  many  eastern  cities  savings  banks  have 
m.  ;e  important  contributions  toward  eradi- 
ca;  ng  one  of  the  corollaries  of  poverty — sub- 
su.:.:iard  housing — through  leadership  In 
es'  blishing  and  financing  urban  renewal 
pr  .rams.  Because  they  are  concentrated  In 
ti.e  same  eastern  metropolitan  areas  where 
m;  o  than  600  communities  have  established 
loc.l  public  agencies  to  deal  with  urban 
re;;c'>val,  savings  banks  are  strategically  lo- 
ca-  (!  to  play  a  major  role  in  urban  redevelop- 
nu-.t.  I  am  pleased  to  eay  that  mutual 
sat  .ngs  bankers  were  quick  to  recognize  the 
iiK:>ortance  of  these  progrrams  designed,  to 
wipe  out  the  breeding  places  of  poverty  and 
cr.  -i-;e. 

ciur  industry  becanie  so  interested  in  urban 
re:;  velopment   that   the  National   Associa- 

ti<  's  Mortgage  Investments  Committee, 
iir.:;cr  the  chairmanship  of  Bob  Morgan, 
or-  :.cd  an  tirban  renewal  stibcommittee, 
w:..'.h  conducted  a  comprehensive  study  of 
th'-  possibilities  of  participation  by  our  banks 
in  -his  program.  Following  the  publication 
of  ;!iis  study  in  the  Savings  Bank  Journal  last 
N' ■.rmber,  Representative  Albert  Rains,  con- 
sic;  ■  red  one  of  the  top  experts  on  housing, 
cor.  mented  that  the  study  was  the  best  he 
iiAi  ever  seen  on  urban  renewal.  Similar 
cor.;pliments  came  from  others  in  govern- 
mont. 

b.  vings  banks  have  participated  In  renewal 
ar.  '  redevelopment  housing  programs  since 
'±f  problem  of  urban  blight  began  to  at- 
tr,  ■.:  attention  in  the  years  following  World 
W,  r  II.  In  particular,  they  have  responded 
iai'iressively  to  recently  established  Federal 
ur'-  .n  renewal  programs.  Following  the 
ad  .-nion  of  sections  220  and  221  of  the 
H-  ;sing  Act  of  1954,  the  Industry's  combined 
holiiings  of  FHA-instired  urban  renewal  and 
red  velopment  loans  rose  to  $190.4  million  by 
th'  end  of  1963.  Tliis  was  nearly  20  percent 
0!  such  holdings  by  all  private  institutional 
m-,  istors  combined.  Savings  banks  also  have 
bc'  :i  Important  participants  in  the  financing 
of  ther  special  purpose  housing,  such  as 
nii!-ing  homes  and  housing  for  the  elderly. 

iMston  now  ranks  fourth  among  U.S.  cities 
in  crms  of  Federal  commitments  for  tirban 
rc:  ■  wal.  The  Boston  savings  banks  have 
j  .  fd  with  cooperative  banks  and  Federal 
E:-  .ngs  and  loan  associations  to  form  the 
^■-  >  ly  hailed  Boston  Banks  Urban  Renewal 
G:  '.ip,  which  has  provided  the  permanent 
f';  ncing  of  virtually  all  of  the  projects  com- 
p!  '.ed  to  date.  The  Boston  group  is  to  be 
Piirilcularly  commended  for  its  work  In  con- 


nection with  the  Washington  Park  rehabil- 
itation area  project  in  Roxbury.  Federal 
funds  were  not  available  to  modernize  exist- 
ing substandard  private  hotising  in  this 
project,  so  the  Boston  group  moved  in  and 
financed  the  renovation  of  what  has  been 
described  as  an  utterly  impossible  situation. 
Boston  was  the  first  city  to  use  Federal 
urban  renewal  loans  to  improve  public  trans- 
portation. New  horizons  are  opening  up  In 
this  area  as  a  result  of  the  newly  enacted 
mass  transportation  bill. 

Now,  may  I  suggest  a  new  endeavor  that 
could  enable  our  industry  to  strike  boldly 
at  one  of  the  main  causes  of  poverty.  Few 
•R-ould  quarrel  with  the  conclusion  that  peo- 
ple with  substandard  educations  usually 
take  their  places  at  the  bottom,  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder — the  lowest  i>aid,  the  last  to 
be  hired  and  the  first  to  be  fired.  Much  of 
the  unemployment  among  young  people  to- 
day can  be  traced  to  Inadequate  education 
and  training.  Certainly,  raising  the  educa- 
tional level  of  otir  poptilation  would  con- 
stitute a  frontal  assault  on  poverty. 

As  we  all  know,  there  are  large  ntimbers 
of  qualified  high  school  graduates  who  are 
unable  to  attend  college  for  financial  reasons. 
Many  of  them  possess  talents  which,  unless 
developed  through  education,  will  go  un- 
used— a  shocking  waste  of  the  Nation's  re- 
sources. Savings  banks  can  play  a  major 
role  In  helping  the  needy,  but  deserving,  to 
continue  their  educations.  'Wlille  a  start 
has  been  made  on  college  aid  by  a  nxunber 
of  public  and  private  programs,  it  doesn't 
begin  to  meet  the  need,  if  we  are  going  to 
give  adequate  training  to  the  record  numbers 
of  ijeople  passing  through  our  secondary 
schools  today. 

Massachusetts  Is  among  the  top  three 
States  in  terms  of  the  number  of  scholar- 
ships provided  by  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties within  its  borders.  Massachusetts  also 
rates  very  high  in  scholarsliip  aid  provided  by 
the  State.  I  note  that  an  Increasing  ntun- 
ber  of  business  corporations  are  offering 
scholarships  both  in  Massachtisetts  and  na- 
tionwide. It  occurs  to  m«  that  a  savings 
bank  might  very  well  consider  offering 
scholarsliips,  limited  perhaps  to  their  com- 
munities or  possibly  even  to  depositors. 

You  perhaps  noted  that  sav-lngs  and  loan 
associations  were  granted  authority  In  the 
recently  enacted  housing  bill  to  make  edu- 
cational loans  throughout  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  when  we  get  our  Federal  charter 
bill  It  can  provide  similar  authority  for 
broad-scale  educational  loans.  Until  then, 
we  must  depend  on  our  State  legislatures  for 
power  to  make  low-cost  educational  loans. 
In  1962,  the  Massachtisetts  Legislature 
passed  a  law  permitting  savings  banks  to 
make  loans  to  students  guaranteed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Corp.  This  loan  program,  which  has  become 
identified  as  HELP,  has  been  most  success- 
ful, and  I  hope  all  savings  banks  will  actively 
support  and  promote  this  plan. 

In  New  York  a  similar  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram was  Inaugurated  in  1960,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  savings  banks  hold 
nearly  42.000  of  these  loans,  amounting  to 
more  than  $31  million.  The  Bowery  Savings 
Banks  was  one  of  the  first  to  participate  in 
this  education  loan  program,  and  we  are  still 
very  active  in  It.  At  the  Bowery  we  have  a 
special  subsidy  program  to  encotirage  em- 
ployees to  continue  their  education,  either 
In  special  banking  courses  or  in  college 
courses  leading  to  a  degree.  This  program 
has  been  well  received  and  we  are  currently 
broadening  and  strengthening  It. 

On  an  industry  level,  savings  banks  have 
been  provided  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  economic  education  through  the  Mutual 
Savings  Foundation  of  America,  which  was 
established  In  1961.  Thus  far.  It  has  awarded 
two  study  grants — one  to  Alaska  Methodist 
University  and  one  to  a  Columbia  University 
graduate.    Next  year  the  fotindation  will  un- 


derwrite a  fellowship  In  finance  at  Brown 
University,  which  has  contributed  so  much 
to  otir  gradutae  school  of  savings  banking. 
Several  Massachusetts  savings  bcmks  and 
bankers  have  contributed  to  the  fotindation 
and  I  hope  others  will  find  it  possible  to  sup- 
port this  small  but  worthwhile  endeavor. 

But  getting  back  to  college  aid  on  the 
Stat*  and  local  level,  it  seems  that  If  we  are 
really  to  make  a  contribution,  we  may  have 
to  seek  out  worthy  students,  rather  than 
wait  for  them  to  come  in  to  apply  for  loans. 
Perhaps  we  must  take  on  the  job  of  ascer- 
taining which  local  students  will  need  finan- 
cial assistance  to  attend  college.  I  am  sure 
our  secondary  school  principals  will  be  glad 
to  cooperate.  We  can  discuss  frankly  with 
these  students  their  financial  situations  and 
suggest  practical  programs  to  get  them  Into 
college  and  keep  them  there.  If  we  can  get 
somebody  to  go  to  college  who  otherwise 
wouldn't  have  gone.  If  we  can  finance  tech- 
nical training  for  a  skill  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  wasted,  we  will  have  helped  to 
reduce  the  potential  for  poverty  in  our 
communities. 

It  will  be  up  to  the  Individual  bank  to 
determine  the  most  desirable  type  of  assist- 
ance. In  some  cases  a  scholarship  may  be  In 
order.  It  seems  to  me  a  college  scholarship 
might  be  an  attractive  adjunct  to  a  school 
savings  program.  On  the  other  hand.  It 
might  be  more  practical  to  arrange  a  low- 
rate,  long-term  loan  for  an  especially  deserv- 
ing applicant.  Going  beyond  what  we  would 
do  routinely  In  the  case  of  such  loans  may 
prove  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  rewarding 
investments  in  our  banking  careers. 

I  would  remind  you  that  while  we  are  In 
the  business  of  capital  formation,  we  must 
not  restrict  otir  efforts  to  providing  funds 
for  brick  and  mortar.  If  we  are  to  live  up 
to  our  historic  tradition  of  self-help,  we  must 
assist  people,  who,  by  Improving  their  minds, 
can  make  an  economic  contribution  through 
the  use  they  make  of  new  skills  and  training. 
This  provides  a  return,  not  only  to  the  lend- 
ing Institution,  but  to  the  communty  and  to 
society  as  well. 

I  am  not  sure  Just  how  you  will  be  able 
to  adapt  a  student  aid  program  to  your  oper- 
ation. Surely  a  small  savings  bank  cannot 
afford  many,  if  any,  scholarships.  Partici- 
pation through  a  savings  bank  group  might 
be  more  practical.  Further.  It  might  be 
more  desirable  from  a  tax  standpoint.  The 
Important  thing  is  that  mutual  savings 
banks  do  not  neglect  the  opportunity  to 
strike  a  blow  at  poverty  through  participat- 
ing In  some  form  of  practical  student  aid 
aimed  at  lifting  the  educational  level  of  our 
communities. 

Perhaps  some  of  these  suggestions  may 
seem  a  bit  radical  to  you.  Nevertheless, 
helping  people  to  help  themselves  rise  from 
poverty  Is  not  only  within  the  historic  tradi- 
tions of  mutual  savings  banking,  it  is  the 
very  reason  that  mutual  savings  banking 
came  Into  being.  By  tying  our  antipoverty 
drive  to  education,  we  will  be  meeting  the 
challenges,  not  of  yesterday,  but  of  today 
and  tomorrow.  Let  us.  as  citizens  and  as 
savings  bankers,  take  the  lead  in  this  vital 
effort. 


Haiku 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  bring  the 
haiku — an  unrhymed  Japanese  poem  of 
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three  lines  containing  5,  7,  and  5  syl- 
lables respectively — written  by  Mrs. 
Mamie  Fenris  Gardner,  of  Oakland, 
Calif.,  to  our  colleagues'  attention. 

Mrs.  Gardner's  thoughtful  series  of 
liaikus  should  be  appreciated  by  all  who 
aie  concerned  with  insuring  equal  rights 
for  all  Americans: 

Haiku 
(By  Mamie  Ferris  Gardner) 
A  whale  nation  moves. 
Tense  and  determined,  this  March, 
Nineteen,  sixty-five. 

Decisive  action 

Is  mandatory,  to  meet 

Stubborn  aggression. 

Ideologies. 
Atheistically  bent. 
Serve  not  common  good. 

God's  painting  of  man 
Shows  flawlessly  blended  hues 
With  accent  of  black. 

Man  and  music  need 
Ebony  and  ivory 
For  true  harmony. 

Understanding  hearts 
Sense  ncrt  origin,  creed,  hue. 
Only  the  soul's  depth.  ♦ 

— Mrs.  Mamie  Ferris  Gardner. 
March  15,  1965. 


Code  of  Ethics  for  Congress 


EX^rENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mi'.  Speaker, 
the  lack  of  a  code  of  ethics  for  Members 
of  Congress  has  long  been  of  concern  to 
me.  In  the  absence  of  an  officially 
adopted  procedure  for  disclosing  our  per- 
sonal holdings,  I  have  made  my  financial 
statements  public  from  time  to  time  and 
have  frequently  ui'ged  other  Members  to 
do  the  same.  As  elected  officials,  hold- 
ins  pKxsitions  of  public  tnist,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  adhere  to  the  highest  ethical 
standards  and  provide  the  public  with  a 
means  of  evaluating  our  adherence  to 
such  standards.  Accordingly.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  President  Johnson 
has  issued  an  Executive  order  requiring 
the  filing  of  financial  statements  by 
various  Government  officials.  This  pro- 
cedure makes  apix)inted  officials  respon- 
sible to  the  Executive.  Congressmen 
should  make  similar  reports  and  simi- 
larly be  responsible  to  the  people  who 
elect  them. 

In  this  respect,  I  recommend  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Mon- 
day. May  17.  1965.  The  editorial  relates 
to  the  President's  Executive  order  on  the 
ethical  conduct  of  Government  personnel 
uho  have  dealings  with  private  Interests. 
Tlie  comparative  inactivity  of  Congress 
in  this  area  has  understandably  aroused 
the  criticism  of  the  Journal,  among 
others  Congress  would  be  wise  to  fol- 
low the  President's  action  by  instituting 
such  a  code  for  its  own  Members  and 
f-taff. 


The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
President  Orders  Officials  To  Pile  Finan- 
cial Statemeihts 

There  was  a  welcome  note  of  firmness  in 
President  Johnson's  statement  recently  about 
the  new  Executive  order  on  ethical  conduct 
of  Government  personnel  in  dealing  with  pri- 
vate interests: 

"We  cannot  tolerate  conflicts  of  interest  or 
favoritism,  or  even  conduct  which  gives  the 
appearance  that  such  actions  are  occurring, 
and  it  is  our  Intention  to  see  that  this 
does  not  take  place  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

The  new  rules  are  mainly  a  codification  and 
clarification  of  existing  ones,  but  notably 
they  require  for  the  first  time  the  filing  of 
financial  statements  by  the  300  agency  heads 
and  other  Presidential  appointees  who  report 
directly  to  him.  and  by  some  2.000  others 
involved  in  decisions  on  Governmertt  con- 
tracts. 

Since  these  statements  will  be  confidential, 
with  apparent  violations  reportable  to  the 
President  personally,  it  will  just  have  to 
be  taken  for  granted  that  he  is  being  a 
strict  enforcer.  He  has  given  at  least  one 
clue  that  he  will  be.  however,  when  he  forced 
out  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
only  4  weeks  ago.  in  .i  .situation  that  appeared 
improper. 

But  the  main  thing  i.s  that  these  key  people 
in  the  executive  branch  will  now  know  that 
any  missteps  will  readily  come  to  the  notice 
of  their  superiors.  Also,  administration  of 
ethical  rules  is  placed  in  Chairman  John 
Macy,  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  from 
whom  timely  guidance  may  be  had  in  the 
many  judgment  situations  that  occur. 

By  w^ay  of  practicing  what  he  preaches, 
the  President  reportedly  intends  to  fiJe  with 
Macy  a  statement  of  his  own  private  finan- 
cial involvements.  These  actions  put  the 
executive  branch  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
legislative.  Congress  is  very  righteous  about 
the  ethics  of  others  in  Government,  but  still 
holds  its  own  Members  and  staff  above  the 
need  for  any  rules  or  enforcement  of  any 
standards. 

Whether  the  President  meant  to  be  this 
pointed,  the  point  :?  there.  May  Congress 
besin  to  eet  it.  , 


Stricter  Gun  Control  Laws  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

riF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF    C.M.IFORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  3,  1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  in  Congress  ha\e  been  concerned  with 
the  need  to  revise  Federal  laws  govern- 
ing the  interstate  shipment  of  firearms. 

In  an  excellent  editorial,  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  declares  that  a  way  must  be 
found  to  halt  the  unrestricted  traffic  in 
lethal  weapons.  The  Times  supports 
passage  of  a  Federal  gun  control  law  and 
asks  that  the  public  give  firearms  legis- 
lation serious  consideration  and  en- 
lightened debat.e  free  of  emotionalism. 

The  text  of  that  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared on  May  23.  follows : 

Stricter  Gin  Cuntrol  Li.wvs  Nfeded 
Urging  passage  f>f  Federal  gun  control 
laws  before  a  VS.  Seuate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee. California's  .Attorney  General  Thomas 
C.  Lynch  ably  epitomized  thr  problem  con- 
froiitirE  both  I:i\v  er.f'v.-cemen':  offirer?  and 
law-abiding  citizens. 


His  testimony  presented  cogent  rea.-ms 
not  only  for  overhauling  the  30-year-oici 
Federal  statute  but  for  tightening  exis-ir.o 
State  laws. 

A  way  must  be  foimd  to  halt  the  ur.re- 
stricted  traffic  in  lethal  weapons  and  the  id- 
ministration's  proposals,  in  concert  with 
properly  drawn  State  legislation  should  gj  a 
long  way  toward  accomplishing  that  obec- 
tive.  Obviously  all  the  loopholes  cannot  be 
plugged  but  the  pending  bills  would  appea:  to 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Federal  law  would  halt  any  inters. ;'e 
shipment  of  weapons  except  between  licer,.-^ed 
dealers  and  would  impose  restrictions  to 
make  certain  such  dealers  are  legitin..,re 
businessmen.  It  would  also  ban  sale  o' 
weapons  except  to  persons  who  are  reside. us 
of  the  State  in  which  the  dealer  does  bv^i- 
ness. 

Of  equal  if  not  more  importance  to  rvsi- 
residents  of  Los  Angeles  County,  and  certain 
other  areas  of  the  State,  is  a  section  wh;ch 
would  place  restrictions  on  destructive  cie- 
vices. 

That  should  put  a  crimp  in  what  seem-  to 
be  a  thriving  business  retailing  antit  :ik 
guns,  mortars,  and  bazookas  to  any  and  .dl 
comers  at  bargain  prices. 

We  find  no  validity  in  the  contention  or 
opponents  that  such  regulations  would  be 
violative  of  the  second  amendment  to  -he 
Constitution  which  provides:  "A  well  regu- 
lated militia  being  necessary  to  the  secuntv 
of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  kt  ep 
and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  abridged,"  Cer- 
tainly the  paramilitary  organizations,  the 
crackpots,  mental  defectives  and  criminal?  at 
whom  the  legislation  is  aimed  do  not  consti- 
tute a  well-regulated  militia. 

The  attorney  general  pointed  out  that  :he 
bills  would  set  up  guidelines  which  will 
allow  California  to  determine  its  own  course 
in  firearms  control. 

Bills  to  do  just  that  are  now  mo\:i;g 
tiu-ough  the  legislature.  They  merit  seri -us 
consideration  and  enlightened  debate  free  of 
emotionalism. 


June  3,  1965 
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Monterey  County,  Calif.,  Welfare  Costs 
Drop  as  Local  Workers,  Taxpayers 
Benefit  From  End  of  Bracero  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Friday.  May  28. 1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  v 
very  interested  to  read  a  recent  Asso 
ated  Press  release  from  Salinas,  Cal 
county  seat  of  Monterey  Coimty,  a 
the  largest  city  in  the  rich  agricultu 
Salinas  River  Valley. 

Appearing  in  the  May  27  edition  of  t 
Los  Angeles  Times,  the  Associated  Pi' 
article  indicated  that  the  end  of  the  b; 
cero  foi-eign  farm  labor  program  last  E 
cember  31  had  resulted  in  a  substant 
inci-ease  in  agricultural  job  opportunit 
for  our  own  U.S.  domestic  workers, 
well  as  in  a  marked  reduction  in  cour 
welfare  costs — directly  attributable 
increased  employmeiit  tliis  year  of  lo 
citizens  on  Salinas  Valley  farms. 

In  fact,  according  to  Monterey  Cou; 
Welfare  Director  William  Leach,  the  • 
of  the  bracero  program  has  been  i 
major  contributin.c:  factor  to  a  more  tl: 
T5-poicent   lediictlon   in  the   number 
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families  receiving  welfare  aid  this  year 
as  compared  to  1964 — dowTi  from  313 
families  last  year  to  only  77  families  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Leach's  contention  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  be  supported  by  the  offi- 
ci;il  May  29,  1965,  report  of  the  Cali- 
fc  :iia  Farm  Labor  Panel  to  Secretary  of 
L?'?3r  W.  Willard  Wirtz.  The  i-eport 
d.  .iared: 

D  \ta  supplied  to  the  panel  make  it  clear 
th  ..  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
nt;:nber  of  domestic  workers  In  Monterey 
Cc  :!ity  this  year.  The  number  of  domestic 
so  ..in.al  workers  as  of  May  16.  1965,  was 
5.5.'0,  compared  with  only  1,270  at  the  same 
t.;::e  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  this 
House  can  take  some  justifiable  pride  in 
tl:  ;r  part  in  making  possible  this  in- 
C!  ase  of  4,320  jobs — 4,320  gainfully  em- 
ployed men  and  women — in  a  county 
wiiose  entire  population  is  only  about 
2C\000,  and  accomplished  in  the  short 
space  of  1  year  as  a  direct  result  of  con- 
pi  ssional  refusal  to  perpetuate  the 
b:  a  cero  foreign  farm  labor  program. 

Oiu:  efforts  here  in  Congress  have  been 
re",  arded  by  significant  improvement  in 
job  opportunities  for  our  fellow  Ameri- 
can citizens,  an  increase  in  the  economic 
prosperity  of  an  entire  region,  and  a 
dr;;stic  reduction  in  the  welfare  costs  of 
tl:  ■  taxpayers  of  that  area. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  are  able  to  see 
su  h  an  immediate  and  beneficial  im- 
piict  of  our  congressional  handiwork. 
Ar.d  it  should  be  highly  gratifying  to 
know  that  we  have  helped  to  eliminate 
SfjTne  of  the  poverty  and  hopelessness 
f;  m  the  lives  of  the  most  underpri\i- 
Ic  ed  and  poorly  paid  group  in  America: 
01.1-  migrant  domestic  farmworkers. 

We  trust  that  the  last  "Harvest  of 
Sl.ame"    has    now    been    gathered    in. 

And.  with  the  united  effort  of  the  Fed- 
eial,  State,  and  local  governments,  to- 
C  iher  with  the  wholehearted  coopera- 
tion of  grower  and  worker  groups,  we 
Can  now  move  fons'ard  to  develop  a  com- 
p:  ehensive  domestic  farm  labor  system 
tl  at  will  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
c.  pable  and  willing  workers  to  meet  the 
n  eds  of  our  agricultural  economy,  and, 
a  the  same  time,  will  offer  decent  wages, 
d  cent  working  conditions,  and  a  decent 
1;  e  for  our  farmworkers  and  their 
f.  milies. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  article  follows : 

Welfare  Cost  Drop  Laid  To  Cxtoff  of 
Braceros 

Salinas. — Monterey  County  Welfare  Di- 
t'  tor  William  Leach  said  Wednesday  that 
t:.e  virtual  cutofif  of  Mexican  field  labor  in 
t  .'^  Salinas  Valley  has  given  job  opportuni- 
t  s  to  domestic  workers  and  has  reduced 
'■'    :fare  costs. 

Loach  said  77  families  received  welfare 
.    .  this  past  April  compared  to  313  in  April 

More  men  previously  on  welfare  have 
■      nd    work    picking    crops    worked    a    vear 

'  by  Mexican  nationals,  he  said. 

The  substitution  of  domestic  labor  was 
f  il  insufficient  as  fi;r  as  growers  were  con- 
'    :'ned. 

The  Salinas  Valley  Vegetable  Growers  As- 
-  iatlon  asked  the  U.S.  Department  of 
I  ooT  for  1,150  more  Mexican  laborers  be- 
:    :id  the  2,500  authorized. 

In  Watsonville.  growers  asked  the  Labor 
I    partmcnt   for    800   more   foreign    laborers.- 


A  Backward  Step 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
opposed  to  reversing  the  Supreme  Court's 
one-man,  one-vote  rulings. 

The  following  article  by  the  distin- 
guished coliminist,  Roscoe  Drummond, 
points  out  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
decisions  should  be  allowed  to  stand. 
The  article  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  May  2,  1965,  and  fol- 
lows : 

A  Backward  Step 

{By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — The  Dirksen  amendment  to 
mute  the  Supreme  Court  decision  that  State 
legislatures  be  apportioned  on  a  population 
basis  seems  to  me  an  unwise  and  backward 
etep. 

Senator  Dirksen  s  plan  to  overrule  the 
Court's  reapportionment  decisions  would 
permit  a  majority  In  any  State  to  give  some 
citizens  enlarged  voting  power  arid  others 
reduced  voting  power  in  one  of  the  two 
houses  of  any  legislature.  This  is  the  effect 
of  apportioning  one  house  on  the  basis  of 
"factors  other  than  papulation." 

Further — and  worse — the  Dirksen  amend, 
ment  would  make  it  impossible  for  majority 
of  the  voters  of  a  State  ever  to  change  the 
situation  If  they  wanted  to. 

Two  questions  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter. 

Question.  What  is  the  one  political 
trend  which  all  conservatives,  most  moder- 
ates, and  many  others  want  to  see  arrested 
and  reversed? 

The  answer  is  "The  massive  and  mounting 
trend  to  center  more  and  more  political  power 
in  Washington." 

Question.  Is  there  anything  that  will 
stop  this  trend? 

Only  one  thing — more  representative,  more 
responsive,  more  modern  State  legislatures 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  whole  range  of 
social,  economic,  and  urban  problems  which 
have  caused  cities  to  turn  to  Washington. 

Charles  S.  Rhyne,  past  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  a  specialist  in 
legislative  reapportionment,  puts  the  case 
accurately  when  he  says: 

"State  legislatures  have  shirked  their  re- 
sponsibilities In  meeting  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  needs  of  the  people.  For  the 
past  30  years  and  more  the  people  have  by- 
passed State  legislatures  and  have  turned  to 
Washington  for  solutions  to  one  problem 
after  another:  housing,  mass  transportation, 
public  works,  health,  airports,  highways! 
crime  prevention,  education,  poverty,  and  on 
ad  infinitum. 

"States  today  are  largely  administrative 
provinces  of  the  Federal  Government  in  car- 
rying out  Federal-aid  programs.  The  vac- 
uum created  by  State  legislative  inaction  has 
been  filled  by  congressional  action." 

The  central  re.aso.i  why  State  legislatures 
have  been  unresixinsive  "to  public  needs  is 
because  they  have  l>een  unrepresentative  of 
the  electorate— the  fewest  voters  have  elected 
the  most  legislators,  the  most  voters  have 
elected  the  fewest  legislators.  Some  rural 
\oters  have  voles  that  are  worth  2  to  1  to 
1.000  to  1  of  those  of  citydwellers. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  would  arrest  the 
most  needed  political  reform  in  the  United 
States-  the  reform  of  the  egregiously  mal- 
apportioned  State  legislatures  and  would 
vastly  reduce  the  prospect  of  ever  arresting 
the  flow  of  political  power  to  Washington. 


Dr.  Robert  G.  Dixon,  professor  of  law  at 
the  George  Washington  University  Law 
School  and  a  distinguished  scholar  In  this 
field,  opposed  that  part  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  which  would  "give  a  State  carte 
blanche  to  put  one  house  of  the  legislature 
on  a  mixed  representation  basis"  and  keep  It 
that  way  until  a  majority  of  sitting  legisla- 
tors was  willing  to  make  a  change.  "This." 
he  says,  "would  open  the  way  to  a  fvirther 
political  freeze,  and  I  am  afraid  the  slogan 
'S  O  S'— translated  as  'Save  Our  Seats'— would 
carry  the  day." 

But  Dr.  bi.xon  favors  what  he  calls  the 
middle  way  which  is  to  permit  a  State  to 
use  a  "mixed  representation  system  in  one 
house"  on  two  conditions:  (l)  approval  by  a 
majority  of  the  voters  and  (2>  an  oppor- 
tunity to  change  the  system  every  10  years 
by  popular  vote, 

I  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  there  Is  merit 
in  empowering  the  States  to  give  voters  un- 
equal treatment.  But  of  one  thing  I  am 
sure:  nothing  can  do  more  to  erase  all  pos- 
sibility of  arresting  and  reversing  the  steady 
flow  of  political  power  to  Washington  than 
to  hold  back  the  urgentlv  needed  reappor- 
tionment of  the  State  leg'lslatures. 


Polish  Voting  Shows  Red  Discipline 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday.  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
administration  spokesmen  and  the  non- 
official  vocal  leftwing  of  the  country 
continue  their  efforts  to  appease  the 
Communists  and  rush  headlong  into  sub- 
sidizing the  autocratic  Eastern  European 
regimes,  true  conditions  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  must  be  duly  noted. 

Therefore,  the  article  by  Columnist 
David  La^^Tence  in  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  Is  especially  appro- 
priate for  our  review: 

Polish  Voting  Shows  Red  Discipline 
( By  David  Lawrence ) 

For  several  months  the  Impression  has 
been  conveyed  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  somehow  or  other  the  satellite 
states  In  Eastern  Europe  now  are  being  given 
more  and  more  freedom  and  are  being  sub- 
jected less  and  less  to  Communist  dictator- 
ship. But  the  facts  which  came  out  In  the 
open  this  week  show  how  mistaken  such  an 
impression  really  Is.     What  are  those  facts? 

1.  While  about  18.5  million  people  voted 
In  the  national  elections  in  Poland  for  par- 
liamentary and  local  government  candidates, 
there  was  no  opposition  party.  The  Commu- 
nists dominated  the  single  party  whose  can- 
didates were  on  the  ballot. 

2.  Although  the  voting  was  said  to  be  not 
compulsory,  it  was  con.sidered  unwise  to  ab- 
stain. More  than  90  percent  of  the  elec- 
torate turned  out  to  vote.  Tills  is  e\*ldence 
of  how  well  disciplined  is  the  Communist 
organization. 

3.  Each  of  the  61C  candidates  for  tlie  460 
national  parliament  seats  was  pledged  to 
support  the  Communist-drafted  platform. 

A  dispatch  from  Warsaw  by  United  Press 
International,  describing  the  elections,  said 
that  some  curtained  booths  were  provided  for 
thase  voters  who  wished  to  strike  out  certain 
names  where  there  was  more  than  one  can- 
didate for  the  same  post,  but  that  few  voters 
went  into  the  booths.     The  dispatch  added: 
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"Most  voters  considered  the  results  were 
preordained  and  that  making  a  public  show 
at  secret  balloting  would  be  a  futile  and 
perhaps  ill-advised  gesture." 

The  Communists  have  maintained  com- 
plete power  over  the  conduct  of  the  five  elec- 
tions after  World  War  II,  which  have  been 
held  in  1947.  1952.  1957,  1961  and  1965.  Thus, 
in  a  period  of  18  years,  there  have  been  only 
five  opportunities  for  the  people  to  go 
through  the  form  of  voting.  But.  in  each 
case,  the  Communist  leaders  have  taken 
charge  and  no  opportunity  was  given  to  cast 
votes  for  an  opposition  partj*. 

By  maintaining  such  complete  control  over 
the  elections  and  by  selecting  candidates  who 
are  thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  Commu- 
nist ideology,  the  Russians  have  no  need  to- 
day to  station  their  troops  in  Poland,  or  in 
any  of  the  other  satellites.  Such  Is  the  rec- 
ognition of  Communist  power  and  the  effect 
of  an  involuntary  acquiescence  to  it.  The 
Moscow  government  controls  what  is  going 
on  Just  as  effectively  as  if  it  had  military 
rule  in  each  of  the  satellite  countries.  In- 
deed, civilian  Communists  are  as  thoroughly 
trained  in  how  to  maintain  discipline  as  any 
army  could  be. 

What  occurred  in  Poland  this  week  is  a 
sample  not  only  of  what  happens  In  the  other 
Communisc-bloc  countries  In  Eastern  Europe 
but  of  what  is  planned  for  every  country  in 
Latin  America  in  which  the  Communists  to- 
day are  seeking  to  take  over  the  sovereign 
governments  by  an  infiltration  process. 

Cuba  is  a  significant  example  of  how  the 
Commimists  work.  They  send  to  a  country 
trained  leaders  who  know  how  to  pick  out 
the  officials  to  supervise  the  operations  of 
the  national  as  well  as  the  local  governments. 
If  the  Dominican  Republic  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communists  tomorrow,  a  simi- 
lar plan  would  be  used  there.  Likewise,  if 
South  Vietnam  were  taken  over  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government,  which  today  is 
Communist-controlled,  it  would  mean  the 
end  of  the  present  government  at  Saigon. 

Yet  tiiere  are  m.any  so-called  ''Uberals"  in 
America  who  are  willing  to  accuse  their  own 
Government  of  imperialism,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  objective  of  the  United 
States  is  plainly  designed  to  emancipate  the 
peoples  of  the  smaller  nations  who  currently 
m.ay  be  under  Communist  rtole  or  who  are 
being  threatened  with  conquest  through  the 
intrigue  of  the  Soviet  regime. 

The  way  by  which  the  Moscow  government 
administers  a  country  as  big  as  Poland  is 
clear  proof  of  why  it  is  so  often  said  that  it 
isn't  necessary  for  the  Russians  to  land 
troops  in  any  Latin  American  country.  Once 
the  election  machinery  comes  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Communist  Party  system  by  in- 
filtration within  a  country,  there  i.s  no  need 
for  miUtan,'  action. 

It  is  this  kind  of  strategy  which  deceives 
many  gullible  observers,  who  seem  to  think 
that  Communist  infiltration  is  insignificant 
bec.aise  the  actual  band  of  Communists  may 
be  small  in  size.  Tliey  little  realize  that  it 
doesn't  t.ake  a  large  nimiber  of  persons  to 
form  a  ruling  group  and  that,  once  a  political 
party  is  est.ablished  under  Communist  aus- 
pices, the  discipline  soon  covers  every  worker 
in  the  factory  and  every  peasant  on  the  farm. 
Thvis.  the  Comnauriist  organization  in 
Poland  today  is  known  as  "the  United  "Work- 
ers Party"  which  in  turn  dominates  "the 
United  Peasant  Party  "  and  "the  Democratic 
Party."  and  in  nearly  all  instances  they  have 
the  same  slate  of  candidates. 

Tlie  so-called  elections  in  Poland  this  week 
are  a  tragic  reminder  of  the  faUtire  of  the 
United  Nations  to  take  effective  stepxs  to  re- 
move the  aggressors  from  the  territory  of 
peoples  who  once  enjoyed  sflf-determ.ination 
and  freedom. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

OP  MississrPH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3,  1965 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  appearing  In  the  May  issue  of 
the  American  Press,  there  is  a  letter  by 
Mr,  Charles  R.  Jacob.'^.  of  the  Leader- Ad- 
vertiser of  Brookhaven,  Miss.,  that  I  wish 
every  American  could  read.  It  expresses 
a  plea  from  a  member  of  the  press  to  his 
fellow  members  of  the  press  for  them  to 
give  the  South  a  little  understanding  and 
fair  play  in  their  reporting. 

By  unanimous  consent  of  this  body,  I 
am  happy  to  enter  this  letter  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  lor  the  edification 
of  my  colleagues: 

Unf.aip. 
( By  Charles  R .  Jacobs ) 

I  have  just  read  your  ■'CiviJ  Rights  "  article 
in  "Person-to-Person"  covering  the  library 
campaign  of  Editor  Ed  Sweatt,  of  the  Cheraw 
South  Carolina  Chronicle. 

It  was  interesting  and  no  doubt  factual. 
However,  as  an  adopted  southerner  of  about 
10  years  duration,  I  wish  to  f>olnt  out  that 
it  would  only  be  fair  for  you  to  carry  another 
story  of  a  southern  newspaper  that  p>olnts 
to  some  of  the  many  good  things  that  happen 
in  this  section  that  no  one  north  of  the 
"paper  curtain"  ever  hears  a.bout.  We  who 
live  down  here  resent  the  constant  spotlight 
being  played  on  relatively  Isolated  instances 
of  unfair  discrimination  by  the  liberal 
northern  press  and  TV. 

Before  going  any  further,  let  me  introduce 
myself.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  Win- 
netk.T..  111.,  which  you  know  is  only  several 
miles  from  your  publicatioti  office.  I  was 
subjected  to  much  of  the  same  misinforma- 
tion about  the  South  that  probably  you  too 
have  been.  When  I  moved  to  this  part  of 
the  country.  I  was  of  the  Impression  that 
the  Negroes  of  the  South  were  mistreated. 
Since  living  with  the  sittiation.  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  about  90  percent  of  the  rorth- 
ern  Impression  is  either  based  on  deliberate 
misrepresentation  of  facts,  half  truths,  or  a 
Just  plain  lack  of  understanding  by  reporters 
who  have  come  down  here  to  cover  stories. 

Don't  get  me  wrong  now.  I'm  not  trying 
to  place  a  halo  over  the  heads  of  all  south- 
erner.';.  We  have  oar  crackj>ots  and  extrem- 
ists just  like  there  are  in  every  State  In 
the  Union  and  every  nation  in  the  world. 
My  point  is,  however,  that  every  time  we 
have  any  kind  of  disorder  here  with  racial 
overtones,  the  liberal-oriented  press  and  TV 
give  it  high  priority.  Emphasis  Is  placed  on 
unfortunate  southern  happenings  while  very 
similar  occurrences  in  nortliern  cities  are 
either  ignored  or  played  down. 

We  resent  this  type  of  uncoiistruciive  pub- 
licity jtist  like  you  wotild  resent  It  if  as 
an  example,  the  Nation's  do-gooders  decided 
to  meddle  and  widely  publiciae  unsavorj-  con- 
ditions in  Chicago  which  your  leaders  were 
quietly  trying  to  solve. 

I  don't  know  Editor  Sweittt.  or  anything 
about  him,  but  I  do  think  that  he  has  done 
his  town  and  State  a  disservice  by  allowing 
a  local  problem,  as  unfair  as  it  may  be,  to  be 
used  to  further  create  an  overall  wrong 
impression  about  the  South.  I  know  of 
several  editors  who  have  used  this  national 
civil  rights  hysteria  to  receive  the  plaudits 
of    people    far    removed    fronn    the    problem. 


Some  have  won  Pulitizer  prizes,  but  in  so 
doing,  they  too  have  earned  a  lack  of  -e- 
spect  of  their  fellow  citizens  and  have  cl<:ie 
incalculable  harm  to  their  States. 

How  about  giving  us  a  constructive  siory 
about  the  good  that  has  been  done  for  racial 
relations  in  the  South?  There  are  m.niiy. 
many  good  examples  of  interracial  unci -r- 
standing  and  friendship  that  are  seldom  .o- 
portcd. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.? 

Thursday,  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

CONGRESSION.^L    RECORD,    I    WOUld    like   tO 

include  at  this  point  an  address  made  by 
our  colleague,  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bing- 
ham, of  New  York,  on  May  30,  com- 
memorating the  founding  of  the  Hall  of 
Fame  for  Great  Americans  at  New  York 
University  in  New  York  City. 

The  speech  follows: 
Spfech   by   Jonathan   B.   Bingham,  Memixr 

OF  Congress,  23d  District,  New  York.  Hall 

OF  Famf.  New  York  Universfty.  May   iO, 

1965 

I  am  privileged  to  participate  in  tod: 
ceremonies   at   the  HaU   of  Fame   for  Gi' 
Americans  at  New  York  University.    Tod., 
occasion    is    doubly    significant,    for    we    : 
commemorating  both  the  anniversary  of  : 
founding  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  on  May 
1901,  and  Memorial  Day.     In  a  sense  the 
ceremonies  are  not  unrelated,  for  the  Hall 
Fame  represents  the  heritage  of  America.  ;•: 
the  dead  we   honor  throughout  the  Nat; 
fought  to  preserve  it. 

It  is  fitting  to  pause  today  and  ask  c 
seUes  whether  our  country  is  fulfilling  ' 
e.xpectations  of  those  enshrined  here.  H 
satisfied  would  these  honored  men  i: 
women  be  with  the  quality  of  American  . 
were  they  to  come  alive  today?  Would  t:: 
be  as  encouraged  to  achieve  excellence 
the  United  States  of  1965  as  they  were 
earlier  years? 

To  these  questions,  I  submit  that  we 
give,  on  the  whole,  affirmative  answers.    F 
all  the  difficulties  that  we  face  in  the  w 
and   all   the   unsolved  problems  at   horn- 
agree  with  our  ebtilUent  Vice  President  ; 
we  live  in  a  time  of  unparalleled  chalk 
and  excitement. 

While  Jonathan  Edwards  might  frown  • 
the  secularism  of  much  of  our  life,  R 
Williams  would  applaud  the  total   relic: 
freedom  we  enjoy.     While  Alexander  Hai 
ton  would  be  appalled  at  the  power  of 
people,  Andrew  Jackson  would  be  delic)  " 
that  the  rampaging  American  ptiblic  is  p". 
ing  a  constantly  increasing  role  in  the  g' 
ancc    of    its    own    destinies.      While    Gc' 
Washington  might  grieve  over  the  declin. 
the    aristocracy.    Henry    Ward    Beecher    . 
Harriet    Beecher    Stowe    would    be    inert. 
loiisly  thrilled  at  the  steady  progress  tov 
full  participation  in  their  national  life  oi    ' 
descendants  of  America's  slaves. 

And    so    one    could    go    on    through 
entire  list. 

Today,  however.  I  would  prefer  to  consi'i 
one  of  the  men  enshrined  here  and  to   . 
quire  what  meaning  his  life  and  his  thou  ■ 
may  have  for  us  today.    I  refer  to  the  i' 
who  f>erhaps  could  have  been  elected  to    : 
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H  .1  of  F^me  under  more  categories  than  any 
cuier  of  those  who  were  elected:  Thomas 
jtiTerson. 

Elected  among  the  fiirst  group  of  Americana 
chosen  for  the  Hall  of  Fame  In  1900  as  a 
•statesman,"  Jefferson  would  have  merited 
consideration  In  the  categories  of  "authors; 
educators;  humanitarians,  social  and  eco- 
iv^mlc  reformers;  engineers,  architects;  and 
n.-.entors."      If    there    were    a   category    of 

;  irliamentarians,"  Jefferson  would  qualify 
f,  r  that  too:  One  of  his  signal,  but  less  well- 
k:.own,  accomplishments  was  his  "Manual 
o:  Parliamentary  Practice,"  compiled  while 
!v  was  Vice  President  and  Presiding  Officer 
f  ■  the  Senate.  Jefferson's  manual,  as  it  is 
c  Ued,  still  provides  one  of  the  foundations 
fcr  the  present  rules  and  practice  of  the 
Congress.  In  addition,  Jefferson  was  an 
p.:iiateiu-  violinist  (an  Interest  which  also  I 
share),  but  I  suppose  his  ranking  as  a  per- 
fcrmer  would  scarcely  qualify  him  for  elec- 
t  on  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  In  the  category 
(.•:  "artists." 

This  very  catalog  suggests  a  first  point  of 
sgnlflcance  for  us  today  in  Jefferson's  life, 
0:ten  called  a  renaissance  man,  hla  versatll- 
1-y  and  breadth  of  Interest  stand  in  note- 
is  :>rthy  contrast  to  the  Increased  speciallza- 
t.on  with  which  we  are  too  often  oppressed 
tA-day. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time  that  in  our  profes- 
sonal  lives  we  may  be  constrained  to  pursue 
ii:creased  specialization.  In  otu-  leisure 
h  'UTS — and  no  society  has  ever  offered  a 
comparable  degree  of  leisure — we  are  chal- 
Knged  in  an  unprecedented  way  to  give  con- 
structive and  imaginative  meaning  to  Jeffer- 
son's phrase  "the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
V.'ho  among  those  statued  here — indeed  who 
i;;  world's  history — has  more  to  teach  us 
clxjut  that  very  pursuit  of  happiness  than 
J  fferson  himself? 

While  the  problems  of  education  in  Jeffer- 
son's day  and  in  ours  are  vastly  different, 
Jefferson's  stress  on  the  Importance  of  edu- 
•L.tlon  for  the  successful  functioning  of  a 
democratic  system  Is  totally  relevant  in  this 
;  far  1965,  In  his  "Notes  on  Virginia,"  Jeffer- 
.'^■:>n  said : 

"Every     government     degenerates     when 

trtisted  to  the  rtUers  of  the  people  alone.  The 

T'eople  themselves  are  its  only  safe  deposl- 

>ries.     And  to  render  even  them  safe,  their 

riinds  must  be  Improved." 

Jefferson  espoused  a  broad  system  of  pub- 
lic education,  of  public  library,  and  the  es- 
.ibllshment  of   the  University  at  Virginia, 
We    are   still   working  at   what  he   started. 
Vast  jH-c^ess  has  been  made  in  extending  the 
1  eneflts  of  education  to  millions  of  young 
;  jople,  yet  the  problems  seem  to  grow  with 
•.en  greater  speed  than  otir  achievements. 
In  the  field  of  human  rights,  one  can  hard- 
ly present  Jefferson  as  an  exponent  of  ra- 
cial integration.    He  was,  after  all,  a  man 
if  his  time.    Yet  he  was  ahead  of  his  time 
:n  his  vitrioUc  condemnation  of  slavery  and, 
■■■.\  the  opening  words  of  the  Declaration  of 
I  idei>endence,   he  presented   to   us  and   to 
M  the   world  an  inspiring  ideal — an  ideal 
•.-hlch  demands  equality  of  opportunity  for 
il  our  citizens — an  Ideal  toward  which  we 
■  re  striving  dally  but  which  yet  remains  far 
rom  fully  realized— the  ideal  that  "all  men 
ve  created  equal."     While  Jefferson  Is  not 
i:nown  as  a  religious  man  In  a  conventional 
;  t-nse.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  principle 
■f    equal    opportunity    for    all    men    neces- 
arlly  is  based  on  a  religious  foundation.     It 
an  scarcely  be  defended  on  the  basis  of  the 
f.ind  of  rationalism  which  was  so  popular 
n  Jefferson's  time. 
As  for  Jefferson's  general  views  of  govern- 
ment, and  his  distrust  of  a  strong  Federal 
xovemment,  it  should  first  be  noted  that  he 
•  OS  living  in  a  largely  rural  and  agricultural 
ociety.     I   submit    that    he    was    pragmatic 
I  uough  so  that,  if  he  were  alive  today,  he 
••ould   recognize   that   the   tremendous"  de- 
mands and  complexities  of  our  largely  urban 


society  call  for  a  compvarably  oCHuplez  and 
far-reaching  governmental  structure. 

Tiiat  Jefferson  was  not  loath  to  exercise 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  when 
he  felt  th3  national  interest  so  demanded 
was  abimdantly  illustrated  in  his  courageous 
action  for  purchase  of  Louisiana  Territory. 

Jefferson  was  deeply  concerned  with  indi- 
vidual freedom.  In  liis  day,  with  the  closing 
of  the  frontier  almost  a  century  away.  Indi- 
vidual freedom  could  be  achieved  with  a 
minimum  of  government  protection.  Today, 
true  freedom  for  the  individual— the  right  to 
seek,  on  an  equal  basis  with  others,  the  full- 
est realization  of  the  individual's  potential— 
cannot  t>e  sectired  by  the  Inaction  of  govern- 
ment. The  vicious  cycle  of  poverty,  genera- 
tion after  generation.  Is  a  prison.  Narcotics 
addiction  is  a  prison.  The  denial  of  equal 
rights  and  opportunities  because  of  skin 
color  Is  a  prison,  and  so  Indeed  is  the  hope- 
lessness and  despair  that  that  denial  begets. 
Fear  is  a  prison,  whether  it  be  fear  of  mug- 
gings In  the  streets  or  subways,  or  fear  of 
being  destitute  In  one's  old  age  because  of 
overwhelming  hospital  and  medical  bills. 

In  all  of  these  respects  and  more,  govern- 
ment today  must  seek  to  give  to  our  pec^le 
freedom  In  the  largest  sense.  And,  by  force 
of  circumstance  and  the  relatively  slow 
growth  of  local  governm.ent  resovuces,  it  Is 
especially  the  Federal  Government  which 
must  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in 
this  endeavor. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Jefferson,  with  his 
essential  humanltaxianism.  would  have  come 
to  any  other  conclusion. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  Jefferson's 
philosophy  I  would  like  to  touch  on.  He  was 
a  great  believer  in  revolution.  The  American 
Revolution,  he  predicted,  would  be  "Im- 
nxortai"  and  In  1790  he  wrote : 

"It  is  Indeed  an  animating  thought,  that 
while  we  are  securing  the  rights  of  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  we  are  pointing  out  the 
way  to  struggling  nations,  who  wish  like  us 
to  emerge  from  their  tyrannies  also." 

In  his  belief  that  our  revolution  would  be 
regarded  as  a  milestone  in  the  march  of  all 
mankind  to  freedom,  Jefferson  was  eminently 
correct.  I  can  testify,  from  my  dealings 
with  representatives  of  many  newly  Inde- 
pendent countries  at  the  United  Nations, 
that  our  Declaration  of  Independence  Is  one 
of  their  sacred  documents  and  that  oxir  ex- 
ample in  breaking  free  of  the  colonial  yoke 
has  Inspired  them. 

It  Is  true  that  Jefferson,  because  of  his 
intense  distrust  of  government,  had  a  some- 
what romantic  view  of  the  need  for  perennial 
revolutions.  Thus,  you  will  recall  the  fa- 
mous statement  he  made  in  a  letter  written 
in  1787:  "The  tree  of  liberty  must  be  re- 
freshed from  time  to  time  with  the  blood 
of  patriots  and  tyrants." 

Without  suggesting  that  we  must  take 
that  admonition  literally,  I  do  submit  that 
in  the  eyes  of  much  of  the  world  we  seem  to 
have  lost  sight  of  our  own  past,  of  the  neces- 
sity, when  tyranny  emerges,  of  revolution. 
Too  often  these  days  we  seem  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  status  quo. 

Recently  I  heard  it  stated  by  a  high  official 
of  our  Government  that  today,  in  some  coun- 
tries, we  can  no  longer  run  tlie  risk  of  letting 
revolutions  take  their  natural  course.  To 
me  this  is  at  the  same  time  a  depressing  and 
a  dangerous  doctrine. 

I  realize  that  this  thinking  reflects  the 
presence  of  a  new  factor  in  the  equation. 
The  existence  in  every  area  of  trained  Com- 
munists ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  move 
in  on  a  indigenous  revolution  and  seek  to 
pervert  It  to  the  purposes  of  international 
communism. 

I  fully  recognize  that  danger.  Yet  I  won- 
der whether.  In  the  long  run,  we  will  not  in- 
crease, rather  than  diminish,  the  chances 
of  ultimate  Communist  takeover  by  inevi- 
tably charging  in  ourselves,  ■with  ot  without 
the  approval  of  other  nations  in  the  com- 


munity, in  an  effort  to  dictate  how  the  revo- 
lution will  come  out. 

I  have  enormous-sympathy  tor  the  shatter- 
ing dUemma  wliich  confronted  our  President 
the  day  he  decided  to  send  American  marines 
to  the  Dominican  Republic.  Moreover,  I  ap- 
piaud  the  President's  current  efforts  to 
transfer  as  much  responsibility  as  possible 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
to  seek  the  formation  of  a  government  which 
can  command  the  loyalties  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Dominican  people.  Yet.  even 
if  these  efforts  are  successful,  oiu'  initial 
unilateral  Intervention  has,  I  am  afraid,  set 
xis  back  50  years  in  ovu-  relations  with  .Latin 
America.  This  was  a  fearful  price  to  pay 
for  whatever  was  achieved. 

And  I  wonder  how  far  we  can  carry  the 
doctrine  that  ■we  will  jx^vent  the  coming  to 
power  of  Comnr  unlets  in  any  other  country 
of  this  hemisphere.  Would  we  send  our 
troops  to  Brazil  or  Argentina  if  we  were  fear- 
ful that  a  revolution  in  one  oi  those  great 
countries  were  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
Communists?  And  If  the  doctrine  is  vaUd 
for  all  of  Latin  America,  why  is  it  not  valid 
for  a  coimtry  such  as  India  where  we  have  an 
immeasurable  stake  in  the  preservation  of  a 
non-Oommxinlst  democratic  regime?  And 
what  about  the  case — which  has  never  yet 
occured  but  wiilch  is  not  inconceivable— of  a 
pro-Communist  party  gaining  power  through 
free  elections? 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  this  policy. 
It  seems  to  me,  is  that  it  simply  invites 
frantic  calls  for  assistance  from  every  right- 
wing  dlctatorslilp  who  will  q\iickly  cry  "help, 
help,  Communists." 

By  relying  on  force  of  arms  instead  of  the 
force  of  Ideas  of  education,  of  the  desire 
of  people  to  solve  their  social  and  economic 
problems  In  a  context  of  freedom,  we  may 
well  be  falling  Into  a  Communist  trap. 

Let  us  instead  marshal  our  ideas  and  our 
Ideals,  let  us  marshal  our  immense  resources 
to  help  the  Betancourts.  the  Plgueres,  yes. 
and  the  Preis  win  their  battles  for  progress 
and  human  decency.  ■Where  no  such  leaders 
appear,  let  us  bend  every  effort  to  find  and 
train  them.  Let  us  redouble  our  efforts 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  help  build 
tiiroughout  Latin  America  a  strong,  freedom- 
loving  middle  class,  especially  through  edu- 
cation. If  we  iiave  to  repel  force  with  force, 
let  us  at  least  do  so  in  concert  with  our 
friends  who  have  demonstrated,  more  re- 
cently than  we,  their  twllef  in  the  right  of 
revolution  when  oppression  and  reaction 
offers  no  alternative. 

Let  us  not,  alxjve  all.  become  identified 
with  oligarchies  and  Juntas  that  use  the  cry 
of  anticommunlsm  as  a  cover  for  a  deter- 
mination to  maintain  tlie  stattis  quo^a 
status  quo  where  the  rich  are  very  rich,  the 
poor  are  very  poor,  with  no  one  between. 

In  short,  and  in  conclusion,  we  must  be 
true  to  ourselves  and  to  our  heritage — a  heri- 
tage which  "Hiomas  Jefferson  so  splendidly 
exemplifies.  In  so  doing,  we  shall  also,  in 
Jefferson's  phrase,  be  showing  "a  decent  re- 
spect to  the  opinions  of  mankind." 


Excise  Tax  Redaction  Act  of  1965 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OP   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  tiie  Union  liad  under 
consideration  the  bUi  HJl.  8371  to  reduce 
excise  taxes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  applaud  the  constructive  efforts 
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of  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
formulating  this  excise  tax  reduction 
measure.  This  bill  will,  in  my  estima- 
tion, stimulate  the  American  economy  by 
ridding  our  tax  system  of  burdensome 
excises  which  have  endured  since  World 
War  n,  long  after  the  basic  reason  for 
their  original  passage  had  gone. 

I  especially  applaud  the  action  of  the 
committee  in  providing  for  the  removal 
of  the  10-percent  tax  on  mechanical  pen- 
cils, fountain  pens,  and  ball  point  pens 
by  July  1,  1965.  The  city  of  Fort  Mad- 
ison, Iowa,  is  the  home  of  hundreds  of 
skilled  workmen  who  have  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  the  economy  of  southeast 
Iowa  in  their  work  for  the  Sheaffer  Pen 
Co.  The  removal  of  this  excise  tax  Is 
especially  important  to  the  economy  of 
southeast  Iowa  and  should  provide  im- 
petus for  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
this  fine  industry  with  its  skilled  and 
talented  craftsmen.  The  products  of 
tills  industry  have  not  only  achieved 
notable  distinction  in  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy, but  have  become  the  basis  of  an 
exceedingly  important  export  trade. 


Address  by  Governor  Smylie,  of  Idaho 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF   IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday.  June  3.^1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Idaho  Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylie,  dean  of 
Republican  Governors  and  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Governors"  Association, 
on  May  13  delivered  a  speech  at  a  lunch- 
eon meeting  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Republican  Committee  which  I  com- 
mend to  my  Republican  colleagues,  and 
which  I  believe  my  Democrat  colleagues 
should  also  read — and  heed. 

Governor  Smylie  graphically  points  up 
the  resurgence  of  the  Republican  Party 
following  the  elections  last  fall,  and  the 
reorganization  within  the  party  which 
we  are  confident  will  lead  to  new  vic- 
tories. But  he  also  points  up  the  hard 
work  we  must  do  to  achieve  this  end. 

To  Bob  Smylie  hard  work  is  nothing 
new.  A  tireiess  campaigner,  he  puts 
forth  the  same  efforts  in  the  fulfillment 
of  his  dutie.s  in  office.  We.  in  Idaho, 
are  proud  to  have  him  at  the  helm  where 
his  hard  work  and  administrative  abil- 
ity have  contributed  greatly  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  State. 

We  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  in  the  2- 
and  4-year  periods  ahead  if  we  are  to 
achieve  the  successes  which  can  be  ours. 
But  if  all  Republicans  will  pitch  in  with 
tlie  same  vigor  and  steadfastness  of  pur- 
pose as  Governor  Smylie,  those  successes 
most  assuredly  will  be  ours. 

Governor  Smylie's  speech  follows: 


Remasks  or  Gov.  Robert  H.  Smtlh,  at  a 
Luncheon  Meeting  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Republican  Ceutral  Commit- 
tee, Washington,  D.C. 

Postoperative  procedures  liave  been  suc- 
cessful, the  patient  is  making  a  steady 
progress   and.  full  recovery   is   assured. 

In  the  world  of  medicare,  this  would  be 
an  appropriate  description  of  the  convales- 
cence of  the  Republican  Party,  except  that 
we  made  no  stop  In  the  nursing  home.  We 
went  back  to  work. 

We  have  ptit  behind  us  the  constriction  of 
the  spirit  that  was  born  in  Kovember's  dis- 
aster. The  transitory  fears  that  alienated 
whole  groups  of  voters  in  America  have  be- 
gun to  fade.  We  are  beginning  to  reattract 
the  vanguard  of  tiiose  reiurniiig  forces  which 
will  give  us  dramatic  victorit>s  in  1966.  and 
an  even  chance  at   the   big  Job  in   1968. 

The  Republican  Party  is  not  yet  saved, 
but  the  work  of  total  recindtruction  is  well 
underway. 

And  from  that  reconstruction,  all  Amer- 
icans who  love  freedom  and  individual  hu- 
man dignity  can  take  preat  heart.  T}-,e 
two-party  system  on  which  so  much  de- 
pends is  again  a  living  vibt.^nt  machinery 
for    the    protection    of    human    right-s. 

These  bright  beginnings  are  based  on  a 
strong  and  affirmative  Repuljiican  perform- 
ance on  Capitol  Hill,  aggressive  modern 
statesmanship  In  the  Republican  State  capi- 
tols.  and  brilliant  new  leaderthip  in  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee. 

It  is  true  that  "unity."  tf  there  Is  any 
such  a  thing  as  useful  unity  of  policy  in 
a  national  political  party,  is  still  an  elusive 
thing.  But  there  Is  unit  v  of  purpose  in  our 
intention  to  furnish  a  wofkable,  positive 
political  alternative  to  the  pnrty  so  over- 
whelmingly in  power. 

This  Is  why  the  renl  lertrter  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Everett  Dirksen  of  Illinois,  and  Con- 
gressman Ford  have  bp.cked  the  President 
so  strongly  when  he  was  ri-jcht.  Thev  have 
done  It  becau.se  "he  was  right,  and  all  of 
us  are  interested  in  dMn.T  »'hat's  best  for 
America.  •' 

Of  course,  in  sttpport  of  xhe  Presidents 
decisions  for  freedom  abroad.  Senator  Dirk- 
sen  and  Congressm.in  Ford  don't  have  the 
problems  of  13  Secretaries  of  State — 1  in 
the  Cabinet  and  12  more  in  the  Senate. 

Looking  backward  1.=;  seldorn  profitable,  but 
It  is  sometimes  Instructive  The  long  W3lk 
back  up  the  hill  began  on  i\  day  In  Den- 
ver In  December.  In  what  w.is  one  of  tlie 
notable  political  declarations  of  the  decade, 
the  Republican  GoverT^^rs  nsfocined  them- 
selves together  as  a  working  In.ctrumental- 
Ity  designed  to  achieve  a  basis  for  united 
caiv  constructive  effort  at  p^rty  reconstrxic- 
tion. 

The  Denver  declaration  didi  much  to  calm 
the  transitory  fears  that  had  robbed  us  of 
electoral  strength  In  November.  It  pointed 
out  with  clarity  and  brevity  the  directions 
that  our  party  would  have  to  travel  If  it 
was  to  summon  the  resolution  and  strength 
to  win  elections  and  then  to  govern  America. 

The  Joint  congressional  leadership  qviickly 
responded  with  the  prop'^saj  for  the  new 
coordinating  policy  council,  and  It  Is  note- 
worthy that  for  tlie  first  time  every  elected 
Republican  Governor  will  havp  a  place  and  a 
voice  is  the  establishment  f>t  policy  for  the 
party  on  a  national  lc\o!.  It  is  also  notable 
that  some  of  the  v.inqui.sacci  champions  of 
last  November's  passage  at  arms  will  head  the 
task  forces  of  the  coordinating  committee. 
and  thus  Charles  Percy  and  Roijert  Taft  can 
give  of  their  great  t.;tlent  and  skill  to  the 
work  of  party  policy  reconstniction. 

The  work  of  thoee  2  months  was  culmi- 
nated In  the  meeting  In  Chicago  when  Ray 


Bliss,  of  Ohio,  was  elected  to  the  chairm..a- 
shlp  of  the  national  committee.  While  Bli^ 
says  he  is  no  ma^cian,  it  is  fair  to  say  tliat 
somehow  he  has  proved  that  he  knows  wiiat 
sort  of  tools  and  powders  It  Is  that  maglci,;ns 
tise  and  he  has  contrived  to  lay  hands  or:  a 
pretty  good  recipe  book. 

You  can  tell  tihat  the  eflfort  to  restr.::- 
txire  and  reconstruct  the  party  in  the  br'_,...d 
middle  road  where  America  lias  always  fotu.d 
progress  and  sustained  freedom,  has  bc^-n 
successful.  If  it  had  not  been,  there  woi::d 
have  been  no  oddball  congress  of  conser.  ... 
tives  meeting  behind  closed  doors  In  Cliic.^o 
a  week  or  so  ago,  trj-ing  to  organize  a 
machinery  with  which  to  abscond  with  me 
noble  imd  traditional  banners  of  polit:  il 
conservatism. 

All  of  this  "happy  talk"  does  not  nu  n 
that  there  are  no  problems.  There  is  stj:.;e 
concern  that  the  Republican  Party  spe  i.<s 
with  a  multipUcity  of  voices;  that  there  .-e 
tiX)  many  organizations  engaged  In  po'.  y 
research  and  practical  political  activity. 

I  do  not  share  this  concern.  In  a  tv  - 
party  system,  a  party  that  can  win  and  c  n 
summon  the  strength  of  will  to  finally  gov.  ni 
America  will  be  no  centralized,  monolif.  ;c 
structure.  It  wlU  be  a  party  as  broadly 
ba.sed.  as  widely  diverse,  as  soclologica.iv 
diffused  as  the  great  Republic  itself. 

The  party  must  literally  mirror  the  Rep; ';- 
lie,  faithfully  reflecting  every  changing  st-t- 
ment  of  opinion,  every  need,  and  hope  f:!.d 
a.=:piration  of   this  swiftly  changing  Nat:o:;. 

Yesterday's  solutions  will  never  s<:.;ve 
tomorrow's  problems  and  a  continuing  inir  i- 
party  dialog  about  the  problems  of  to.  ,v 
and  those  that  have  not  yet  developed  v<-M 
give  new  spirit  to  our  policies,  freshen  3::d 
inspire  our  current  campaigns,  and  fin.v.ly 
lead  us  to  the  next  great  American  ct>n- 
sensus. 

There  is  need  for  us  to  hasten  on  \v,  h 
this  work,  even  as  there  was  In  the  d:-.k 
dawn  of  last  November. 

Tliis  new  found  unity  of  purpose,  fr.is 
broadly  based  machinery  for  evolving  poli.  y. 
must  not  succumb  to  the  councils  of  divisi>.a 
and  exclusion  thiat  even  now  are  heard  in  'l.e 
land.  We  traveled  dangerously  near  to  t.;» 
l>Mnt  of  no  return  on  those  exclusionary  a-d 
divisive  pathways.  Now  that  we  have  fotr.d 
our  way  back  we  must  make  certain  that  e 
never  take  that  road  again. 

The  national  committee  Is  constructing 
•workable  political  machinery  with  which  ••■> 
win  elections;  and  the  policy  committee  v.i:i 
soon  be  at  the  task  of  establishing  new  and 
ciuTcnt  policy  positions  from  which  all  in 
the  party  can  take  guidance.  These  pol  y 
IX)sitions  will  be  guidelines,  and  not  outv. ,.  d 
boundaries,  and  nobody  will  be  required  :  i 
regard  them  as  Holy  Writ. 

They  will  be  notable  political  papers  ae- 
signed  to  provide  Ideas  with  which  dedlca'od 
Americans  can  construct  a  free  society  a 
the  great  Republic. 

In  a  time  when  a  current  consensu';  is 
evaptjrating  the  opportunity  to  construct  tlie 
next  great  conseiisus  of  freedom  and  dign-'V 
is  at  hand.  And  make  no  mistake  about  ;^ 
the  current  consensus  is  evaporating.  If 
this  were  not  so,  the  Presidency  would  i.  •i 
be  drawing  its  strongest  support  in  this  huur 
of  danger  for  America,  from  that  reso!''e 
minority  band  in  the  Congress  who  are  ni'V.- 
ing  the  enactment  of  the  most  worthwh.'e 
legislation  in  the  entire  executive  pro-am 

Already  we  can  see  the  fitfiU  glow  of  \ :  - 
tory  fires  in  the  field.  There  liave  been  su  - 
stantial  wins  in  Kentucky  and  in  the  o-.  ■- 
ridings  of  Chicago.  The  performance  of  v:.c 
Great  S'Ciciety  In  the  States  and  the  locaht.os 
has  hecn  something  less  than  great. 

The  war  against  {x>verty  Is  fast  becoin;:.? 
an  administrative  maze  that  will  defy  e-.   n 
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the  best  efforts  of  a  madhatter  on  the  other 
side  of  the  looking  glass. 

A  tax  cut  was  appreciated,  but  that  stimu- 
jatiag  drop  In  the  withholding  rate  had  a  de- 
pr-^^ssant  aftereffect  in  April — and  already 
a  clinical  observer  can  see  withdrawal  symp- 
toms setting  in. 

The  peculiar  stance  of  the  majority  party 
in  the  Congress  with  respect  to  voting  rights 
legislation  is  cynically  and  certainly  under- 
s' 'od  In  the  country.  If  there  Is  an  Ameri- 
can consensus  In  this  field  It  Is  that  no 
.American  should  be  denied  the  right  to  vote 
.ih  .1  full-fledged  citizen  for  any  reason  having 
to  do  with  race,  creed,  color  or  national 
oriLiin.  And  I  would  submit  in  all  candor 
th.u  any  party  tinged  with  the  attempt  to 
deny  those  Inalienable  rights  is  simply 
courting  national  political  disaster. 

Our  Republican  posture  on  human  rights 
and  the  defense  of  freedom  is  being  reen- 
forced  day  to  day. 

Our  policy  committee  task  forces  will  de- 
velop understandable  and  workable  policies 
for  the  promotion  of  Job  opi>ortunltles  for 
all  Americans,  which  is  the  only  really  dig- 
nified security  any  of  us  will  ever  know. 

The  administration's  foreign  policy  Is  al- 
ready ours.  We  have  stood,  and  with  Im- 
pressive long-time  unity,  for  the  defense  of 
tlie  perimeters  of  freedom  against  Commu- 
nist aggression  wherever  it  occurs.  This  Is 
why  we  can  support  a  President  who  Is  right. 
In  Saigon,  as  well  as  In  Santo  Etomingo. 

.\nd  that  Is  why  we  must  oppKJse  him 
wiien  he  lessens  otir  commitment  to  freedom 
and  human  dignity  anywhere  In  the  world. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  a  pretty  vital  In- 
stitution. It  has  had  to  be  to  survive  But 
survive  it  has.  The  vitality  is  still  there. 
a:.d  it  is  growing. 

There  is  no  need  to  strike  up  the  slow 
mtisic,  or  to  Intone  any  requiem.    Not  for  us. 

At  the  grassroots,  out  In  the  city  halls  and 
CO  inty  courthouses,  the  unity  of  purpose  is 
a  .trowing,  vibrant  thing.  We  will  win  elec- 
ti  'lis  there,  and  soon. 

strength  will  move  up  as  it  always  does  in 
a  developing  consensus,  through  the  court- 
houses to  the  statehouses.  where  the  most 
dr.imatlc  victories  of  1966  will  occtir  in  the 
g  vemorshlps  and  the  State  legislatures. 

And  with  it  will  come  substantial  gains 
in  the  Senate  and  House  of  the  Congress  of 
::.c  United  States. 

Then,  shorn  of  the  divisive  and  exclusion- 
ary Influences  which  have  robbed  our  best 
e  Torts  of  effect,  we  will  be  situated  In  the 
p  «wer  bases  from  which  a  strong  and  effec- 
ti'e  campaign  for  the  Presidency  itself  can 
b'-  mounted  in  1968. 

Xow  we  are  right,  because  we  chose  the 
'    ^ad  middle  road,  and  we  are  on  our  wav. 


Address  of  Hon.  Charles  H.  Silver  Com- 
memorating the  Liberation  of  Nazi  Con- 
centration Camps,  May  9,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

O*-    NEW    YORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
;  lend,  Cliarles  Silver,  executive  assistant 
'  1  the  mayor  of  New  York  for  Educa- 
'   -nal  and  Industrial  Development,  re- 

ntly  addressed  a   group  gathered  to- 

ther  to  commemorat-e  the  liberation  of 

.izi  concentration  camps. 

His  i-emarks  have  meaning  for  us  all 
iiiid  I  commend  them  to  the  attention  of 
t.ai'  colleagues. 


The  address  follows: 

Address  bt  Hon.  Charles  H.  Silveb.  Execu- 
TivK  Assistant  to  tkz  Matob  fob  Educa- 
tion AND  Industrial  Devixopment,  at 
Ceremonies  Marking  the  Liberation  or 
Nazi  Concentration  Camps,  Hunter  Col- 
lege AuDrroBHTM,  Mat  9.  1965 

We  have  gathered  to  mark  this  "Laberation 
Day"  as  a  lesson  to  mankind,  as  Uving  proof 
that  mercy  will  ultimately  triumph  over 
madness,  that  honor  will  eventually  avenge 
inhumanity,  that  righteousness  can  someday 
stamp  out  evil  from  the  hearts  of  men. 
These  are  the  things  in  which  we  believe, 
you  and  I,  and,  particularly,  the  distin- 
guished moderator  of  this  occasion.  James 
Donovan,  who  served  as  chief  of  the  war 
crlnies  division  of  the  office  of  strategic  serv- 
ices and  was  responsible  for  collecting  the 
fatal  evidence  including  actual  films  of  the 
foulness  and  filth,  the  degradation  and  death, 
in  the  concentration  camps. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  repre- 
sent the  mayor  at  today's  ceremony,  not  only 
becatise  it  commemorates  an  event  that  con- 
cerns profoundly  the  principals  erf  human  de- 
cency, but  also  because  we  share  this  occa- 
sion with  a  man  whose  work  for  liberation 
and  Justice  is  written  on  the  pages  of  free- 
dom and  In  the  heritage  of  all  who  love 
liberty. 

His  career  abounds  in  unbelievably  bold 
feats  of  valor.  He  has  created  living  legends 
of  courage,  like  the  hazardous  mission  be- 
hind the  Berlin  wall  to  effect  the  freedom  of 
U-2  pUot  Francis  G«ry  Powers  and  other 
American  prisoners,  or  like  the  cloak  and 
dagger  negotiations  that  convinced  Castro  to 
lelease  nearly  1.200  helpless  captives  seized 
in  the  ill-fated  invasion  of  Cuba. 

These  deeds  axe  history — written  in  our 
own  time — the  thrilling  acts  of  a  daring, 
dynamic,  divinely  endowed  maker  of  legal 
and  diplomatic  miracles. 

No  words  of  mine  could  do  sufficient  honor 
to  Jim  for  the  devoted  service  he  renders  to 
the  cause  of  humanity,  or  for  the  time  and 
energy  he  gives  as  general  counsel  to  the  Nazi 
victims  organization,  or  for  the  genius  he 
constantly  devotes  to  the  pursuit  of  Justice, 
the  cause  of  education,  and  the  dignity  of 
man. 

Nor  could  any  words  of  mine  begin  to 
match  the  epic  drama  of  anguish  and  despair 
we  recall  today.  I  know  that  Its  lesson  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man  will  remain  an  in- 
delible scar  on  the  heart  of  civilization  for- 
ever. 

We  are  far  removed  by  time  and  distance 
from  the  world  of  Auschwitz.  Buchenwald. 
and  Dachau;  from  the  burning  ghettos  of 
Warsaw,  the  gas  chambers  and  the  doomed 
refugee  ships.  But,  how  far  are  we  removed 
in  fact? 

The  shadow  of  the  concentration  camp 
still  casts  a  pall  over  middle  Europe,  and  its 
sjTiibol  is  a  wall  in  Berlin.  The  chain  reac- 
tion of  nazism  in  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  of  Soviet  Russia 
is  making  life  Increasingly  intolerable  for 
millions  of  men.  women,  and  children. 

The  harrowing  recitals  during  the  Eich- 
mann  trial,  the  books  and  films  and  docu- 
ments of  the  Hitler  terror,  remind  us  of  the 
terrible  fruits  of  conflict  and  hate,  the  In- 
describable Indignities  that  man  can  heap 
upon  his  fellow  man.  It  is  too  much  for  the 
mind  to  accept  those  scenes  of  desolation 
and  despair,  those  days  when  there  was  a 
darkness  in  the  soul  of  mankind,  and  a  na- 
tion's consuming  purpose  became  the  ex- 
termination of  an  entire  people 

As  the  testimony  of  the  war  crimes  trials 
unfolded,  tedious  at  times,  but  always  terri- 
fying in  its  human  implications,  we  became 
aware  that  not  Just  a  few  arch-criminals 
were  being  tried,  but  all  mankind.  If  we  felt 
dismayed  at  being  obliged  to  witness  an  un- 
savory spectacle  as  the  curtain  rose  each  day 
on  this  manmade  hell,  there  was  even  less 
comfort  In  realizing  that  it  w:u=  partly  a  hell 
of  our  own  making. 


The  criminals  sat  alone — grotesque  in 
their  bravado  and  bold  everyday  appearance. 
But  there  were  others  beside  them  and  be- 
hind them  whom  we  did  not  see.  Invisible, 
but  present,  were  the  vocally  compassionate 
citizens  of  a  world  that  waited,  smug  and 
silent,  while  the  Nazi  brutality  spread  its 
madness  unchecked.  Alongside  sat  the 
world's  leaders,  the  men  of  God  and  the  men 
of  commerce,  the  Idealists,  the  thinkers,  the 
philosophers.  A  whole  generation  of  the 
guilty  who  looked  on  silent  or  only  mildly 
grieved  while  the  headlines  screamed  that  a 
whole  people  was  being  destroyed  Surely, 
their  statute  of  limitations  has  not  betn 
reached. 

The  diplomats  of  that  day,  the  dictators 
of  policy,  the  generals  of  armies  could  have 
given  the  orders  to  bomb  the  barracks  at 
concentration  campks.  They  might  have 
heeded  the  exhortations  to  permit  battalions 
of  paratroopers  to  Invade  the  crematoria  be- 
fore it  was  6  million  souls  too  late. 

But  the  horror  is  that  there  was  no  horror, 
not  even  then,  not  even  while  it  was  actually 
happening.  There  were  Just  the  headlines, 
and  the  cozy,  harmless  home  fires  burning. 
The  holocaust  was  a  healthy  distance  away. 

Now.  although  it  has  again  come  disturb- 
ingly close,  it  can  be  avoided  by  merely 
turning  a  page  or  twisting  a  dial.  And  yet. 
can  we  completely  escape?  Or  will  we  always 
be  haunted  by  Eichmann  and  the  countless 
others  who  stand  beside  him  In  some  of  the 
most  tragic  chapters  In  human  history 

And  what  of  the  nameless  ones  who  still 
slink  through  the  night  to  desecrate  ceme- 
teries or  deface  the  walls  of  synagogues  or 
paint  symbols  of  hate  on  our  city  streets? 

They  stood  trial,  they  stand  trial  along 
with  all  humanity.  And  the  verdict — how- 
ever Just,  proper  and  legal — will  be  meaning- 
less unless  the  world  can  root  out  the 
bitterness  of  hate,  whether  expressed  on  a 
battlefield  or  In  a  segregated  school.  The 
ancient  teachers  and  sages  admonished  us 
that  the  wise  man  must  have  a  passion  for 
truth.  Above  all,  they  say:  "Love  one  an- 
other and  seek  Justice."  This  precept  was 
laid  down  by  Moses  and  the  prophets.  It  was 
echoed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers. 
It  can  still  inspire  us  today  to  mold  a  world 
in  which  "brotherhood"  is  not  Just  a  word. 
but  a  way  of  life. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  a  few  have  always 
had  to  struggle  against  the  greatest  odds  in 
their  desire  to  create  an  enduring  democratic 
society.    The  struggle  Is  not  over. 

We  have  not  failed  the  lovers  of  freedom 
and  human  decency  in  the  past,  and  we  shall 
not  let  them  down  in  the  futiire. 

That  is  the  high  place,  the  summit  of  the 
human  spirit  we  must  tirelessly  seek  to  at- 
tain.   It  Is  another  Zlon,  another  Holv  Grail. 

With  the  help  of  God.  we  shall  still  keep 
the  liberated  soul  of  man  faithful  to  the 
image  of  his  Creator  and  worthy  of  His 
blesslnes 


Heimerdinger  Directs   Work  of  Cleanup 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  J  VLS 

Thursday.  June  3. 1965 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers are  all  aware  of  the  tragic  tornadoes 
that  swept  across  sections  of  the  Mid- 
west on  Palm  Sunday;  my  own  district 
was  struck,  with  loss  of  life  and  property. 

It  has  been  a  tradition  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  rural  areas,  that 
when  ill  fortune  befalls  a  member  of  thp 
community,  their  friends  and  neicht>ors 
pitch  in  to  help.     I  can  assure  you.  Mr. 
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Speaker,  that  this  tradition  is  not  dead, 
as  the  folks  around  Tecumseh,  Mich., 
can  testify. 

The  farm  areas  around  Tecumseh 
were  badly  hit;  homes  and  bams  were 
destroyed,  livestock  killed,  and  fields  lit- 
tered to  a  degree  that  often  made  spring 
planting  impossible. 

The  first  job  was  to  begin  the  cleanup 
in  the  damaged  areas.  This  job  now 
has  largely  been  completed,  and  the  citi- 
zens in  the  Tecumseh  area  give  much  of 
the  credit  to  Clarence  Heimerdinger, 
Clinton,  Mich.,  dairy  farmer.  Clarence 
pitched  in  the  morning  after  the  disaster 
struck  and  provided  constant  leadership 
and  encouragement  until  the  task  was 
completed.  I  am  certain  that  the  Mem- 
bers will  be  interested  in  a  Tecumseh 
Herald  article  on  Clarence,  members  of 
the  local  agriculture  stabilization  com- 
mittee, farm  bureau  members,  and  others 
who  pitched  In  to  help  their  neighbors 
when  help  was  most  needed.  The 
Teciomseh  Herald  article,  by  Maxine 
Calhoun,  follows: 

Heimerdin'cer    Directs    Work    or    Cleantp 
( By  Maxine  Calhoun ) 

Clinton. — Residents  of  tlie  area  have  mar- 
veled at  the  rapid  cleanup  of  tornado  dam- 
aged farms  in  Clinton  and  the  northe.^st 
Tecumseh  areas. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  big  task  well 
done  goes  to  Clarence  Heimerdinger,  72.  a 
well-known  Clinton  dairy  farmer  who  di- 
rected the  volunteer  work  for  3  weeks  with- 
out pay. 

The  morning  after  the  Palm  Sunday  dis- 
aster struck,  the  agriculture  stabilization 
committee,  of  which  Mr.  Heimerdinger  is 
chairman,  and  the  supervisors.  Edward  Hu- 
lett.  of  Clinton,  and  Arthur  Eaton,  of  Tecum- 
seh. asked  Mr.  Heimerdinger  to  begin  direct- 
ing the  cleanup  work. 

By  10  a.m.,  Clarence  had  rounded  up  his 
neighbors  and  work  was  begun  at  the  Martin 
Halley  farm,  where  a  dozen  cows  were  buried, 
some  still  alive. 

The  live  cattle  were  moved  to  the  Heimer- 
dinger dairy  farm  to  be  milked.  By  Wednes- 
day the  last  of  the  12  live  cows  and  many 
dead  ones  had  been  lifted  from  the  fallen 
barn. 

Then  Clarence's  big  task  was  to  decide 
where  help  was  needed  next.  After  the  live- 
•stock  had  been  rescued,  hay  and  grain  were 
salvaged  and  then  the  complicated  task  was 
begun  to  raise  trapped  tractors  and  equip- 
ment. 

An  example  of  one  such  problem  was  on 
the  George  Dinlus  farm  where  a  barn  had 
fallen  on  a  combine,  driving  the  rear  end 
of  It  8  inches  Into  the  ground,  raisin;^ 
tlie  front  end  over  the  top  of  a  manure 
spreader,  with  the  spreader  t-onpne  half  way 

through  the  radiator  of  a  pickup. 

Clarence  hod  the  imagination  and  Ingeiiu- 
ity  for  that  t.isk  and  many  more  like  it  dur- 
ing the  next  3  weeks  while  debris  was  clenred 
at  the  farm.=  of  Charles  Allen.  Herbert  Mur- 
phy. Edward  Solarskl,  Jim  Howard.  James 
Tonneberger.  Richard  Sherman.  Allien  Ru- 
pert. Glen.  Simmerson,  Donald  Murphy,  Tom 
Murphy.  Wendell  Reum.s.  Floyd  Spence.  Wal- 
ter Simons.  Clayton  Cou.'^ino.  and  John  Kotts. 

A  ground  swell  of  help  began  arriving  by 
the  first  Saturday  after  the  storm.  Joining 
Don  Lutton.  of  Ogden.  vice  president  of  the 
cotmty  farm  bureau  board  and  Lewis  Ruesink 
and  many  others  who  had  worked  all  week. 

Carloads  of  farm  bureau  naembers  canie 
from  Eaton.  Monroe.  Wayne.  Livingston.  Ing- 
ham, and  Jackson  Counties  for  various  days. 

The  staff  of  the  extension  department  at 
Adrian  and  others  came  from  VfcfilUamston, 
Riga,  and  Onondaga. 


Seven  executives  of  the  Consumer's  Power 
Co.  at  Jackson  spent  one  Saturday  working 
at  the  wreckage  of  the  Felipe  Valdez  home  In 
Newburg. 

Several  Clinton  Rotarians  and  a  group  of 
Clinton  High  School  studenta  came  out  to 
work  two  Saturdays  and  during  the  Easter 
vacation. 

These  folks  had  to  be  told  wliere  and  how 
to  make  the  best  use  of  their  volunteer  time — 
and  Clarence  Heimerdinger  vfr.s  the  one  indi- 
vidual who  had  the  "know  how." 


President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Rehirns  to 
Waco,  Tex.  I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OV    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3,  1965 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  wish  to  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing newspaper  articles  on  President  Lyii- 
don  B.   Johnson's   visit   to   Waco,   Tex. 

fProm  the  Waco  (Tex.)  News-Tribune.  May 
28.  19651 

An  Old  Friend  Retttrns  for  Another  Warm 
Greeting 

The  expected  presence  in  Waco  today  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnsoo  is  anotlier  evi- 
dence of  his  long  friendship  for  this  com- 
munity as  well  as  a  time  to  remember  liis 
ancestral  links  to  Baylor  University.  The 
associations  climaxed  by  thle  latest  visit  to 
Waco  by  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  are  interest- 
ing  and   valuable   and   worth   remembering. 

It  also  is  worth  remembering  that  every 
time  Lyndon  Johnson's  name  has  apeared 
on  an  election  ballot  in  this  county,  the 
voters  have  given  him  solid  approval.  Tlieir 
strongest  tribute  to  Mr.  Jolinson  came  last 
fall  when  70  percent  of  McLtnnan  County's 
votes  In  the  presidential  election  went  to 
him.  The  President  will  be  in  friendly  ter- 
ritory when  he  lands  here  tills  morning.  God 
willing  and  a  crisis  doe.~n't  prevent  It. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  From  the  time 
he  headed  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion, on  through  his  years  tn  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  U.g.  Senate.  Lyn- 
don Johnson  has  lost  no  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance the  economic  well-tteing  of  Waco. 
The  assets  funneled  into  Waco  and  McLen- 
nan County  through  his  efforts,  if  totaled  in 
dollars,  would  run  well  into  nine  figures. 
Their  value  to  the  Nation,  in  terms  of  human 
resources  and  natural  resources  put  to  maxi- 

.mum  use.  would  exceed  their  value  to  Waco 

it.self. 

We  are  honored  today  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  planning  to  visit  Waco 
again.  It  may  well  be  an  instorlc  occasion 
for  an  official  utterance  by  this  man  who  is 
leader  of  the  free  world.  Whether  it  is  or 
not.  we  are  happy  whenever  he  returns  here 
and  we  hope  he  will  come  asfiin  as  time  and 
circumstances  permit.  Welcome  to  Waco, 
Mr.  I»resident. 


IFrom     the    Waco     iTex.i     Tribiinc-Hcr.ikl. 

May  30,  1965  f; 

LB  J.  .\PDPESSED  All  Qt-r  Kftohbors  in 

Waco  Spef.ck 
President  Lyndon  B  Johnson  talked  to  a 
large  audience  at  the  Heart  O'  Texas  Coli- 
seum here  Friday  but  his  reel  audience  was 
the  people  of  our  sister  republics  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


His  firm  and  reasoned  discussion  of  -he 
Dominican  Republic  tragedy  contained  tiie 
clear  warning  that  unless  the  free  nations 
of  this  hemisphere  devise  a  means  to  ..ex. 
quickly  against  Communist  terror.  ot;!er 
tragedies  of  the  Dominican  Republic  patt'  ru 
lie  ahead. 

Lack  of  such  an  effective  force  when  o 
Commtniist  grab  at  the  throat  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  suddenly  materia!  i.-ed 
made  it  necessary  for  the  United  State.<:  to 
intervene  massively:  "In  those  terrible  e;,rly 
hours."  said  Lyndon  Johnson  here  Friti  ly. 
"we  did  what  we  had  to  do." 

la  succeeding  days,  the  U.S.  effort  in  he 
Dominican  Republic  has  resulted  in  a  Cf  se 
fire,  in  the  first  inter-American  mil;-  ry 
force  being  assembled  to  thwart  Commur:;st 
nggresfion.  and  in  rescue  and  relief  efl.  ns 
for  the  innocent  victims  of  the  Red-inflniiird 
rebellion. 

How  it  will  all  end  is  still  a  matter  for 
conjecture  this  morning.  But  even  if  ijy 
some  stroke  of  the  miraculous  the  Dominic  .n 
Republic  is  put  on  an  even  keel  and  kept 
there.  Lyndon  Johnson  knows  better  ilin 
any  other  American  citizen  the  other  possible 
ignition  points  for  similar  Communist  revo- 
lutionary efforts:  'Venezuela,  Colombia,  Bo- 
livia, Guatemala  today;  possibly  otliers 
tomorrow. 

That  is  why  Mr.  Johnson  urged  Fridny. 
and  undoubtedly  will  urge  again  and  ag  uV 
a  truly  effective,  instantly  ready  inter-An.pr- 
ican  peacekeeping  device  so  that  when  'he 
Communists  grab  again,  they  will  fac--  a 
united  front  for  freedom  and  not  only  a 
tingent  of  U.S.  marines  or  paratroopers. 

Mr.  Johnson's  address  here  Friday  wa^  :::; 
historic  vitterance  indeed.  It  contaiiied 
words  of  hope  and  faith  for  the  people  of  -.e 
hemisphere  based  on  his  firm  determinn'  on 
to  use  every  means  to  safeguard  their  frie- 
dom.  On  their  response  to  his  invlta*i>u 
that  they  Join  effectively  In  that  defense  'a.;! 
hinge  the  question  of  whether  the  Comi..  :- 
nist  threat  In  the  Americas  can  be  bloi-ed 
out.  or  whether  the  United  States  must  c  n- 
tinue  to  be  the  only  effective  fireman  w:  eti 
the  blazes  flare. 

We  hope  Mr.  Johnson's  address  In  Wac  is 
translated  and  repeated  to  the  point  of  ui'cr 
saturation  in  all  the  nations  of  the  heinis- 
phere.  In  it  are  the  seeds  for  a  greater  -n- 
ciety  for  all  of  them.  If  they  have  the  will  .<nd 
wit  to  nurture  those  seeds,  and  the  cou;-  ::e 
to  defend  them  against  nithless  tyranny  i-d 
terror. 

In  Mr  Johnson's  reassurances  that  ;be 
United  States  covets  no  territory,  seeks  r.o 
dominion  over  its  neighbors  and  only  w..:its 
wh.'it  oiu-  neighbors  want,  a  better  lifr  ; -r 
everybody.  Is  the  plain  answer  to  the  Jeal'  n.>. 
sensitive  critics  of  our  Dominican  Repu'ilic 
response  to  communism.  Those  crrics 
should  study  Lyndon  Johnson's  words  \\<.^l'.. 
ponder  their  meaning,  and  thank  God  'hat 
here  is  u  man  brave  enough  to  "do  what  we 
had  to  do  "  regardless  of  criticism  or  ::-..s- 
understanding. 

The  Waco  address  by  the  President  o:  '.e 
United  States  could  become  a  landmark  ;i  c- 
Timent  in  the  history  of  Western  free-.:  :n 
Th.n  ip  our  devout  hope. 

IFrom  the  Waco  (Tex.i  Timcs-Herakl, 
May  28,  1965) 

Mr   Johnson's  H.m-lmarks  Are  Famillxk 
Long  Since 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson's  public  apii  r- 
ances  in  Waco  thus  far  have  spanncti  JO 
years  in  time  and  have  covered  many  f,;  '.s 
of  history. 

It  was  about  30  years  ago  that  youn^  1  n- 
don  Johnson.  SUate  director  of  the  Nat;  ...a 
Youth  Administration,  made  his  first  .<;p'  lii 
in  Waco  His  audience  was  the  Baylor  I  m- 
versity  .'^tudent  body,  which  In  those  '  vs 
was  required  to  attend  chapel  exercises  t  .-y 
morning,    Monday  through  Friday.     He       is 
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ir.troduced  to  the  students  by  President  Pat 
M.  Neff,  an  old  political  ally  of  Lyndon  John- 
sun's  father.  His  subject  that  day  was  the 
roie  of  the  NYA  In  making  possible  the 
education  of  young  men  and  women  who 
c  uld  not  otherwise  afford  to  go  to  college. 
lo  many  of  his  listeners  that  morning,  Lyn- 
UL>n  Johnson  symbolized  a  ray  of  hope  in  a 
dark  and  depressed  world,  a  hope  of  staying 
ill  school  and  completing  an  education.  To 
r.vaiy  Baylor  students  of  that  era,  the  NYA 
I.  ..de  this  hope  a  reality,  as  it  did  for  scores 
u:  thousands  of  others  in  Texas. 

The  political  campaigning  in  later  years 
That  brought  Lyndon  B.  Jolinson  back  to 
Vv'aco  put  him  variously  on  the  courthouse 
1  wn  in  i941,  at  the  Cotton  Palace  grounds 
in  a  helicopter  in  1948,  at  downtown  hotels 
•tud  at  the  Heart  O'Texas  Fair  grounds.  He 
brought  then-Air  Force  Secretary  Stuart 
&TMINGTON  here  to  dedicate  James  Connally 
Air  Force  Base.  He  appeared  once  at  Waco 
notary  Club. 

As  Vice  President,  Lj-ndon  Johnson  last 
^poke  in  Waco  to  the  annual  dinner  of  Waco 
f  iiamber  of  Commerce  in  February  1963. 
::itroduclng  Gen.  Bernard  Schrlever  for  a  talk 
.li  the  space  age. 

In  all  his  visits  to  Waco,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
.'jii  has  preached  the  gospel  of  progress,  of 
.1  better  opportunity  for  all  the  people  to 
improve  their  lots  in  life,  of  the  benefits  that 
;iow  from  united  determination  and  effort, 
i  f  the  need  for  a  strong  and  resolute  America 

•  .1  defend  our  liberties.  In  short,  the  hall- 
:..arks  of  the  Lyndon  B.   Johnson  adminis- 

•  .-ation  over  the  past  17  months  in  Washing- 
:  -n  have  been  familiar  to  Wacoans  and  other 
lexans  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  Johnson's  visit  today  to  receive  an 
L  verdue  honor  from  Baylor  University  adds 
'aster  to  our  associations  with  this  great 
man.  We  can  hope  that  there  will  be  subse- 
c,uent  and  equally  lustrous  chapters  to  come 
a  the  continued  friendship  between  Lj-ndon 
i:  lines  Johnson  and  Waco. 


Training  Dropouts  Nothing  New  in  San 
Jose 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF  calivornu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3.  1965 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dick  Bar- 
rett, an  outstanding  columnist  for  the 
San  Jose  News,  wrote  an  outstanding 
column  for  the  May  24  issue  of  that 
'.icwspaper  which  is  an  intelligent  cri- 
:ique  of  the  Job  Corps  Center  program. 
1  am  hopeful  that  other  enterpi-ising  col- 
uiinists  and  reporters  across  the  Nation 
vill  follow  Mr.  Barrett's  lead.  By  so 
ioing,  they  can  prevent  the  Job  Corps 
program  from  continuing  its  present 
Headlong  dash  toward  becoming  the  No. 
1  boondoggle  of  the  20th  centuiT- 

I  believe  my  colleagues  would  be  inter- 
(  sted  in  .seeing  what  the  San  Jo.se  Adult 
Education  Center  is  already  donig  for 
chool  dropouts  and  would  like  to  give 
M)me  consideration  to  the  question  Mr. 
Barrett  raises  as  to  whether  it  might  be 
better  to  use  Job  Corps  money  in  the 
expansion  of  presently  existing  adult  ed- 
ucation programs  ojieratcd  through  our 
.'^chool  system. 

The  aiti:le  follows: 


Training   Dropouts    Nothing   New   in   San 
Jose 

(By  Dick  Barrett) 

On  Ttiesday  evening.  June  15,  a  ceremony 
will  take  place  at  Civic  Auditorium  which 
win  have  a  special  significance. 

At  that  time  230  former  high  school  drop- 
outs will  receive  diplomas  they  have  earned 
through  the  San  Jose  Unified  School  District 
Department  of  Adult  Education.  This  will 
dramatize  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time  now 
the  San  Jose  Evening  High  School  has  been 
doing  a  job  that  the  Federal  Government 
Is  Just  starting  to  take  an  interest  in,  and 
the  latter  with  lavish  outlays  of  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

Some  idea  of  comparative  costs  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  Litton  Industries 
has  $13,400,000  to  conduct  the  Job  Corps 
training  center  at  Camp  Parks  for  an  ulti- 
mate enrollment  of  2,000  young  men.  It  Is 
estimated  that  this  year  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia will  spend  $12  million  on  adult  educa- 
tion for  a  million  students,  and  that  doesn't 
include  the  ones  who  are  under  21. 

Nowhere  have  I  seen  a  total  figure  of  the 
cost  to  the  taxi>ayers  if  Vldeosonlcs  Systems 
takes  over  the  Sante  Claire  Hotel  as  a  train- 
ing center  for  girls,  but  the  earlier  estimate 
of  $560  per  girl  per  month  (and  there  will 
be  400  girls  I  Is  described  as  t'wice  the  cost 
of  sending  one  to  'Vassar  or  Radcilffe.  two  of 
the  most  exclusive  women's  colleges  in  the 
country. 

Clearly,  on  a  nationwide  basis,  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  is  going  to  be  many  millions 
of  dollars  per  year.  It  Is  Interesting  to  con- 
template what  could  have  been  accomplished 
by  funneling  these  Federal  funds  into  the 
public  school  system  where  dropouts  would 
have  been  trained  by  professional  educators 
experienced  in  the  problem.  Teachers  who 
work  in  the  canneries  during  the  summer 
vacation  could  have  used  their  special  skills 
to  increase  their  income. 

There  are  more  than  2.000  students  en- 
rolled In  the  San  Jose  adult  center's  eveninj; 
high  school  credit  program.  Nearly  all  of 
them  are  people  who  learned  the  hard  way 
that  a  high  school  diploma  has  value  In  the 
job  market,  and  tliey  are  to  be  applauded 
for  having  the  gumption  and  determination 
to  go  back  and  complete  their  studies  with- 
out being  paid  for  It  after  the  manner  of  the 
Job  Corps. 

Furthermore,  the  diplomas  they  receive 
will  be  from  an  accredited  high  school  where 
they  have  been  taught  by  trained,  capable 
(If  underpaid)  teachers.  The  unaccredited 
Job  Corps  schools  are  mainly  conducted  by 
defense  contractors  whose  previous  experi- 
ence has  been  in  the  manufacture  of 
electronic  gear  and  missile  hardware. 

Many  of  the  evening  high  school  grads 
will  have  had  Instruction  in  such  down-to- 
earth,  job-oriented  classes  as  printer  main- 
tenance and  electronic  a5vsembly,  and  the 
program  could  be  widened  to  include. the 
whole  Job  Corps  spectriun  if  the  same  kind 
of  money  were  lavished  on  it. 

It  has  bcc!-;  suggested  that  tl;e  people  wlio 
are  already  .n  the  business  of  educating  high 
school  dropouts  lost  out  in  the  Job  Corps 
training  program  because  they  do  not  have 
as  loud  a  voice  in  Washington  as  the  defense 
contractors.  But  two  paragraphs  in  an 
article  in  the  May  15  Satvirday  Review  in- 
dicate tlie  Job  Corps  has  a  double  purpose: 

"The  proposals  that  the  Job  Corps  is 
receiving  from  industries  to  operate  training 
centers  is  a  fn^t  indication  of  the  movement 
of  industry  into  the  field  of  education,  a.s 
Government  begins  shifting  funds  from 
defense    to    education. 

"One  of  the  ironies  of  our  limes  Is  th.it  the 
hiu'h  scUcol  dropout  and  the  defense  con- 
tractor, both  victims  of  shifting  pattt.-:.;:  of 
emp!oy;r.e'.it .  ;irt^  now  liclp'iig  each  otiie.-  I'Wi 


of  their  respective  economic  holes  through 
the  Job   Corps." 

San  Jose's  adult  evening  school  program 
Is  not  unique.  The  Campbell  school  district 
also  has  a  good -sized  schedule  for  dropouts. 

San  Jose's  program  is  directed  by  Principal 
Ray  McCall,  recently  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Association  of 
Public  Schools  Adult  Educators,  running 
against  three  other  candidates  from  Cali- 
fornia. He  was  also  elected  second  vice 
president  of  the  California  Association  of 
Adult  Education  Administrators,  and  has 
just  served  a  year  as  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Council  of  Adult  Education. 

Further  evidence  of  local  leadership  In  the 
field  was  the  election  of  Ed  Stanley,  director 
of  the  Campbell  program,  and  Nero  Pruitt, 
dean  of  extended  day  at  West  Valley  Junior 
College,  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Association  of  Adult  Educators. 


Principality  of  Transylyania 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  408 
years  ago  in  the  Principality  of  Transyl- 
vania, a  part  of  the  Hungarian  Kingdom 
that  had  to  become  independent  to  es- 
cape Turkish  domination  a  few  years 
before  1557,  the  Diet  enacted  a  statute 
on  June  1.  which  said  as  follows: 

Each  person  may  hold  whatever  religious 
faith  he  wishes,  with  old  or  new  rites,  while 
we  at  the  same  time  leave  It  to  their  Judg- 
ment to  do  as  they  please  In  the  matter  of 
their  faith,  just  so  long,  however,  as  they 
bring  no  harm  to  bear  on  anyone  at  all.  lest 
the  followers  of  a  new  religion  be  a  source 
of  Irritation  of  the  old  profession  of  faith 
or  become  in  any  way  injurious  to  its  fol- 
lowers. 

This  act  signed  into  law  by  a  Catholic. 
Queen  Isabella,  is  a  predecessor  of  that 
article  of  our  Constitution  which  estab- 
lishes the  freedom  of  conscience,  the 
first  amendment.  It  is  also  a  too  early 
forerunner  of  the  present  ecumenical 
spirit  in  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches  which  is.  in  turn,  a  result  in 
part  of  militant  atheism  under  the  guise 
of  communism  trying  to  take  over  coun- 
tries and  continents  of  the  globe. 

When  we  remember  the  wisdom  of 

these  Transylvanians  who  knew  from 
personal  experience  what  slaveiy  meant 
by  the  Turkish  raids,  we  must,  however, 
remember  the  present  plight  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Ti'ansylvania  suffering  under  the 
yoke  of  dictatorial  communism,  and 
particularly  that  of  the  Transylvanian 
Hungarians  who  were  the  spiritus  lector 
of  the  1557  Act  of  Tolerance.  On  March 
24.  1965.  I  joined  with  my  colleagues 
in  deploring  the  discriminatory  practices 
of  the  Rumanian  Communist  govern- 
ment aaaiiist  them  and  on  the  next  day 
I  also  introduced  a  resolution  together 
with  several  other  Members  to  condemn 
these  di.'^cnminatory  practices.  I  am 
happy  to  know  that  the  European  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
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AfTairs  is  planning  hearings  on  the  re- 
solutions by  mid-June,  and  I  trust  that 
the  resolution  will  finally  come  to  the 
House  floor  before  adjournment. 


Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans, 
U.S.A.,  Meet  in  Philadelphia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF  nxiMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
would  like  printed  into  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  following  statement  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Pudlo,  Jr.,  na- 
tional commander  of  the  Polish  Legion 
of  American  Veterans,  U.S.A.,  concerning 
resolutions  they  adopted  which  indicate 
their  stand  on  national  policies: 

Polish   Legion   of   American   Veterans. 
t7.S_A.,  Meet  in  Philadelphia 

The  National  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans,  U.S.A., 
met  In  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  on  May  21,  22,  and  23,  1965. 

Led  by  Comdr.  Joseph  L.  Pudlo,  Jr.,  of 
North  Chicago,  m.,  40  executive  committee 
members  attended  these  sessions.  The  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  which  Indicate  the  orga- 
nization's stand  on  national  policies  were 
adopted : 

1.  We  commend  the  action  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  reconsidering  an 
earlier  decision  to  close  veterans  hospitals. 
Veterans'  Administration  regional  centers, 
domiciliary  facilities,  and  other  Veterans' 
Administration  establishments.  The  PLAV 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  original  recom- 
mendation was  ill  advised  and  was  not  based 
on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  of  the  perti- 
nent facts.  We  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
economics  must  be  practiced  by  our  Federal 
Government  but  that  must  not  be  accom- 
plished at  the  expense  of  any  large  group  of 
citizens  who  would  be  denied  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  and  equal  Justice  under  the 
laws. 

2.  We  laud  the  action  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  In  reopening  national 
service  life  Insurance  to  those  veterans  who 
have  disabilities,  whether  service  connected 
or  not,  and  are  thereby  precluded  from  pur- 
chasing commercial  life  Insurance.  We  lu'ge 
Congress  to  expand  veterans  life  insurance 
so  that  those  young  men  who  at  the  time  of 
their  separation  from  military  service  did 
not  continue  their  life  Insurance,  may  be  al- 
lowed to  do  so  where  it  appeSkrs  their  original 
action  was  based  on  their  immaturity  and 
not  wisdom  in  such  matters. 

3.  The  PLAV  Is  mindful  of  the  horrors  and 
hardships  of  war  and  the  resultant  suffering 
and  privation.  Nevertheless,  we  commend 
the  action  of  our  present  administration  In 
carrying  on  the  defense  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  and  the  resistance  to  com- 
munism and  Red  Chinese  aggression  in 
southeast  Asian  countries.  It  is  through  the 
firmness  demonstrated  by  President  Johnson 
and  Secretaries  Rusk  and  McNamara  that 
we  can  keep  the  world  free  from  communism 
and  totalitarianism.  It  is  our  sincere  hope 
that  the  military  action  will  be  followed  by 
establishment  of  democratic  institutions  in 
southeast  Asia  and  mutual  a.«:sl<;tance  to  the 
affected  countries  so  that  the  standard  of 
living  for  these  people  will  be  made  decent 

4.  Tlie  action  of  President  John.son  in 
sending    American    Armed    Forces    into    the 


Dominican  Republic  in  order  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  a  communistic  bastion  in 
that  country  haa  won  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  PLAV.  We  urge  that  the  United 
States  bolster  the  establtehment  of  a  demo- 
cratic government  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic and  accomplish  the  neceesary  economic 
steps  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  for  the 
peoples  of  that  coimtry,  and  that  we  resist 
the  creation  of  another  dictatorship  on  the 
island  of  Hlspaniola. 

5.  We  support  the  pending  legislation  to 
change  our  Immigration  policy  in  order  that 
discriminatory  quotas  be  done  away  with 
and  our  covintry  admit  persons  with  needed 
occupational  skills  and  also  their  families 
be  reunited.  Otu  inamigration  policy  should 
be  based  on  the  economic  needs  of  the  coun- 
try and  htunanltarlan  consideration. 

6.  We  xirge  the  enactment  of  pending  leg- 
islation to  Increase  compensations  and  pen- 
sions of  veterans  and  their  dependents  by 
such  amovmts  as  will  reflect  the  increased 
cost  of  living  since  the  last  revision  of  these 
benefits. 

7.  Many  of  our  members  face  the  problem 
of  making  funeral  arrangements  for  them- 
selves and  their  wives.  We  are  aware  that 
national  cemeteries  are  being  filled  and 
closed  very  rapidly;  therefore,  the  PLAV 
favors  that  existing  cemeteries  be  opened. 

Reference  is  made  speclflCRlly  to  Beverly 
National  Cemetery  in  New  Jersey,  which 
should  be  expanded,  the  land  at  Fort 
Custer,  Mich.,  which  should  be  made  into  a 
national  cemetery,  and  other  similar  instal- 
lations which  should  be  converted  into 
national  cemeteries. 

We  further  lu-ge  a  close  study  of  the  prob- 
lem of  national  cemeteries  because  many 
larger  northern  States  are  without  them,  and 
as  a  result,  our  members  cannot  be  burled 
in  national  cemeteries.  Recently,  many 
military  Installations  have  been  deactivated. 
This  surplus  land  can  and  should  be  con- 
verted Into  national  cemeteries. 

The  foregoing  resolutions,  drafted  by  the 
resolutions  committee,  B.  C.  Stanczyk,  Mich- 
igan, chairman,  and  M.  J.  Mislur,  New  Jersey, 
cochalrman.  adopted  by  unanimous  action 
on  the  22d  day  of  May  1965,  by  the  National 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Polish  Legion 
of  American  Veterans,  U.S.A..  assembled  in 
conference  in  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Joseph  L.  Pudlo,  Jr  . 

National  Commander. 
PoUsli  Legion  of  Arnencan  Veterans.  V  S  A. 


John  Lindsay — Next  Mayor  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PEHNSYLVANtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Life  magazine,  issue  of  May  28, 
1965,  has  the  front  cover  picture — Con- 
gressman John  Lindsay  of  New  York. 

John  Lindsay  has  made  such  a  fine, 
excellent  record  In  Congress,  and  shows 
such  progressive  leadership,  the  citizens 
of  New  York  City  will  gain  greatly  by 
John  Lindsay's  race  for  mayor. 

On  behalf  of  the  personal  friends  of 
John  Lindsay  who  know  him  so  well, 
we  say  cheers  for  John  in  his  campaign 
for  mayor.  And  every  succes.^  to  John 
and  the  citizens  of  New  York  City 
regardless  of  party  in  thi.';  time  of 
advance  and  progress. 

I  place  in  the  Record  the  fine  article 


from  Life   magazine:    "Why   the   GOP 
Is  Smiling  Again:  Lindsay  Is  Running  : 

Why  the  GOP  Is  Smilikg  Again:    Lindsay 
Is  Running 

With  youthful  verve  and  the  long-legg.d 
grace  of  a  heron,  John  Vliet  Lindsay,  6  fee: 
3  inches  tall,  strode  into  the  race  for  mayi-r 
of  New  York  and  Republicans  all  over  the 
country  broke  Into  ear-to-ear  smiles.  Over- 
night Lindsay  alchemized  what  had  pron.- 
ised  to  be  another  dreary  local  election — a;.ii 
an  easy  fotirth  term  walkaway  for  Democrat. c 
Mayor  Robert  Wagner — Into  a  contest  of  n.-.- 
tional  impoitance.  Despite  the  crushing  3 ' .  - 
to-1  voter  registration  edge  the  Democrr:  s 
hold  in  New  York  City,  the  GOP  has  hirii 
hopes  that  Lindsay  can  break  the  pattern  .f 
Democratic  supremacy  in  big  cities  whe  <? 
Republicans  have  been  clobbered  consistetr- 
ly  since  New  Deal  days. 

Lindsay  is  43  years  old  and  jxsssesses  enc>r- 
mous  personal  charm.  A  leader  of  the  lib- 
eral Republican  Wednesday  Club  in  ti.p 
House,  he  has  been  elected  to  Congress  four 
times  in  Manhattan's  "silk  stocking"  di  - 
trict.  Lindsay  rolled  up  a  bigger  pliu^li  y 
each  time,  the  biggest  of  all  last  year  when 
he  refused  to  support  Barry  Goldwater. 

The  mayor  of  New  York  has  a  Job  whim 
in  its  administrative  and  political  complex  - 
ties  Is  probably  second  only  to  the  task  ■: 
the  presidency.  To  win  it,  Lindsay  m\;st 
overcome  a  Democratic  organization  which 
is  highly  offlcient  at  the  precinct  level,  where 
the  GOP  is  weak.  Supported  by  280,0 'O 
municipal  employees  and  the  power  stru  - 
ture  of  organized  labor.  Mayor  Wagner  w;  .<; 
unimpressed:  "Sure  I  can  beat  him.  C;-n 
you  imagine  a  Republican  winning  in  Np-.v 
York  City?" 

But  talk  of  a  LaGuardia-type  fusion  tickt  • 
that  would  cut  across  party  lines  was  in  t'r.v 
air,  and  dlssatisfication  with  Wagner's  1-- 
year-old  regime  Is  widespread,  even  amoi.?: 
Democrats.  Moreover,  Lindsay  has  alwa. > 
been  able  to  attract  backing  from  voters  .' 
all  parties.  As  one  supporter  put  it,  "In  h  s 
district,  you  don't  have  a  Republican  Part 
you  have  a  Lindsay  party." 

The  reaction  of  GOP  leaders  around  t)  •? 
country  was  Instantaneous  and  exhllarat  cr. 
National  Chairman  Ray  BUss  eagerly  pledgt  ; 
money  to  help  Lindsay's  campaign,  Mich;- 
gan  Governor  George  Romney  sent  a  war:  . 
telegram.  Massachusetts  Attorney  General  h  i 
Brooke,  highest  elected  Negro  State  offic  - 
holder  in  the  cotintry,  wanted  to  come  a;  1 
help. 

Back  in  New  York  Lindsay  Jumped  ii.  i 
the  campaign  as  though  he  had  been  i 
training  for  months.  He  walked  in  a  Gre. :; 
parade  in  Manhattan,  rushed  over  ■■i 
Brooklyn  to  attend  a  Norwegian  festiv  :. 
turned  up  at  a  Negro  cotillion  and  told  ti  r 
debutantes:  "Well  girls,  we're  coming  cit 
together." 

Lindsay  moves  always  with  a  fast  sprii..- 
step;  he  leaps  up  the  steps  in  an  apartmi :  : 
House,  knocking  at  every  door.    Women  s;;r- 
round  him  quickly.    Their  eyes  light  up  s!.  1 
they  try  to  prolong  his  handshake,  a  react:-  ■. 
that  Inevitably  reminds  many  of  Jack  Kc  - 
nedy's  campaign  days.     But,  like  Kenncc 
Lindsay  can  transform  his  boyish  look  iir 
a  serious  presence.    At  a  Brooklyn  GOP  b;. 
the  roomful  of  noisy  dancers  fell  silent     - 
Lindsay  told  them  In  his  deep  voice:    "I  nt    i 
you.  I  need  your  family  life,  your  btisin<   - 
life,   I  need  your  every  waking   moment 
win." 

In  the  first  week  after  Linds.\y  announct 
hundreds  of  young  people  tiu-ned  tip  at  ': 
headquarters  wanting  to  work.     He  will 
tip  his  own  organization  in  each  of  the  ch 
75  State  assembly  districts,  unheard   of   ;    r 
a  GOP  campaign  in  New  York. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week's  camping-  • 
ing.  Lindsay  sat  In  his  small  hotel  room  .i:  i 
talked  eagerly  about  these  confiict*.  "Thii  - 
what's  so  exciting  about  this  campaign. 
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ue  can't  run  these  swollen  cities,  then  the 
cities  are  doomed.  And  we've  got  to  get  the 
Republican  Party  into  these  cities — or  the 
party  is  doomed. 

■  I'm  going  to  get  Inside  every  home  In  this 
city.  I've  got  to  get  these  people  ccMning 
ino  the  voting  booth  saying,  'Where's  that 
Li-NDSAY?'     Otherwise  111  lose  it." 


The  American  Patent  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Richard  L.  RotmEBUSH,  of  Indiana, 
is  leading  the  fight  for  corrective  legis- 
lation to  curb  foreign  di^g  pirates  who 
are  injuring  American  Indus tiy  and 
labor. 

Congressman  Roudebush's  efforts 
s'.ai-t^  In  the  87th  Congress,  and  have 
si  ce  gained  wide  nonpai-tisan  support 
a '.long  Members  who  have  become  aware 

0.  the  situation  in  some  industries. 
Fifteen  Members  of  the  House  have 

fuUovved  Congressman  Roudebush's  lead 
and  cosponsored  legislation  in  the  House, 
a  id  Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey  has 
ir.troduced  similar  legislation  in  the 
Sr'uate. 

.\s  the  leadoff  witness  of  Senator 
Vv  iLLiAMs'  bUI  held  Wednesday.  June  2, 
b  fore  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
t'c  on  I*atents,  Congressman  Roude- 
E'.'SH  explained  the  problem  in  detail. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  request 
h;5  Senate  testimony  be  reprinted  In  Its 
et^irety  for  the  information  of  all  Mem- 
b.  rs  of  Congress. 

Congressman  Roudebush's  testimony 
f  Hows: 

The  American  patent  system  is  as  old  as 
■  is  Nation  of  ours,  and  I  am  here  today  to 
;  d  my  support  to  Senate  bill  1047.  intro- 
d  ccd  last  February  8  by  the  Honorable  Har- 

1.  ~ox  A.  Williams,  Jk..  distinguished  U.S. 
.'-   :iator  from  New  Jersey. 

Senator  Williams'  bill  is  designed  to  pro- 
t<  t  the  American  patent  system.  American 
i;  iustry,  and  the  American  worker. 

1  am  the  father  of  this  legislation,  so  to 
s;  ^\ak.  and  have  introduced  bills  identical  to 
St-nator  Williams'  bill,  in  not  only  this  Con- 
g-.'ss.  but  in  the  87th  and  88th  Congresses. 

My  current  bill  in  the  House — H.R.  150 — 
ivis  introduced  last  January  4,  on  the  first 
ti  V  of  the  89th  Congress. 

•Since  January  29,  1962,  I  have  made  11 
r  •  cches  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.- utatives,  citing  the  advantages  of  the 
.-'.  erican  patent  system  and  the  necessity  for 
I      tecting   and   preserving   this   system. 

-After  working  during  three  Congresses  to 
f  list  support  for  this  most  needed  legisla- 
i  n.  we  were  greatly  encouraged  and  very 
proud  and  pleased  when  Senator  Williams 
f  fered  the  bill  In  the  Senate. 

Quite  deservedly,  this  legislation  enjoys 
"•  :de  bipartisan  support  because  of  its  unique 
i    od  in  the  field  of  patent  law. 

There  are  a  total  of  16  bills  in  the  House 
f  rnilar  to  Senator  Williams'  bill.  Besides 
:.  y  own  bill,  similar  legislation  has  been  of- 
r  red  by  Congressman  Bray  of  Indiana, 
(    ngressman  Hall  of  Missouri,  Congressman 


RoDiNO  of  New  Jersey,  Congressman  Adaik 
of  Indiana,  Congressman  O'Konski  of  Wis- 
consin, Congressman  Carey  of  New  York, 
Congressman  Habvkt  of  rnrtiunn  Con^ress- 
man  Carter  of  Kentucky,  Congressman  Don- 
oHtTE  of  Massachusetts,  Congressman  Dow 
of  New  York,  Congressman  St.  Once  of  Con- 
necticut, Congressman  McDadk  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Congressman  Pool  of  Texas,  Congress- 
man Nelsen  of  Minnesota,  and  Congressman 
TEiraEB  of  New  York. 

This  bill  is  picking  up  more  support  all 
the  time,  and  both  American  Industry  and 
organized  labor  have  Indicated  interest  in  its 
I>assage. 

The  bill  would  prohibit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  from  purchas- 
ing foreign-made  articles  which  have  been 
manufactured  from  processes  protected  by 
American  patents,  where  the  patent  and  in- 
vention knowledge  has  not  been  obtained 
legally,  or  properly  licensed. 

The  proposed  l^slatlon,  however,  contains 
an  emergency  provision  that  would  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  purchase  these 
foreign  items  if  he  deemed  it  necessarj-  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 

Need  for  this  legislation  has  arisen  from 
the  ptu-chaslng  methods  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, Veterans'  Administration,  and 
other  agencies,  which  have  been  making  over- 
sea purchases,  chiefly  of  drug  and  pharma- 
ceutical items,  from  concerns  which  obtained 
the  formula  for  sUch  products  from  Ameri- 
can inventions  by  Illegal  methods. 

These  foreign  manufactiu-ers,  using  Amer- 
ican patents,  have  been  able  to  undersell 
their  American  competitors  because  the  for- 
eign concerns  have  had  no  scientific  research 
expense. 

As  you  know,  great  expense  of  American 
industry  is  involved  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment of  new  products  which  have  en- 
abled our  Nation  to  reach  its  present  pinnacle 
of  success  and  achievement. 

But.  when  foreign  competitors  can  obtain 
these  secret  American  processes  witliout 
benefit  of  lawful  transaction  and  then  re- 
produce American  products  at  exceedingly 
low  costs,  both  American  industry  and  Amer- 
ican Jobs  are  endangered. 

The  latest  figures  made  available  to  me  re- 
veal that  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  total 
Government  piu-chases  of  drug  items  are 
about  $80  million. 

Of  this  amount,  an  estimated  $2  to  $3  mil- 
lion Involve  offshore  purchases  of  items 
manufactured  with  American  patents  not 
legally  obtained. 

This  is  a  tremendous  blow,  not  only  to  the 
American  drug  industry,  but,  in  terms  of 
Jobs,  an  estimated  $10  million  h;  s  been  lost 
in  employment  over  the  past  5  years. 

Four  hundred  Jobs  have  been  lost  in  the 
drug  industry,  and  another  100  Jobs  lost  in 
related  fields  during  this  5-year  period. 

Loss  of  business  to  fCM-eign  markets  involv- 
ing illegal  patent  acquisition  is  costing  an 
estimated  100  to  150  new  Jobs  In  the  drug 
industry  each  year. 

American  industry  and  American  labor  are 
not  afraid  of  fair  competition.  But,  when 
American  capital  is  forced  to  compete  with 
foreign  manuf acttirers  who  have  gained  then- 
advantage  lllegaly.  Congress  should  act. 

At  present,  the  Federal  Goverrunent, 
through  Its  Defense  Department  and  Vet- 
erans' Administration  agenclies,  encourages 
circiunvention  of  American  patent  and  re- 
search rights  by  piu-chaslng  items  from  these 
oversea  sources. 

American  economic  growth  depends  today 
more  upon  technological  advances  than  upon 
any  other  single  factor.  And  new  tech- 
nologies in  turn  depend  on  advance  in  sciene. 

Advance  In  science  depends,  of  course,  on 
American  research  and  development. 

The  Federal  Government  should  be  doing 
everything  possible   to   encoxu-age  this  re- 


search and  development  in  American  indus- 
try. Instead  of  discouraging  and  retarding  It 
by  rewarding  oversea  patent  parasites. 

Research  and  development  by  American  in- 
dustry will  create  more  new  products  and 
new  Jobs.  This  progress  must  not  be  im- 
peded by  shortsighted  Federal  agencies. 

Instead,  the  Federal  Government  must  le.id 
the  bandwagon  to  encourage  and  promote 
this  continuing  research. 

Tens  of  millions  of  American  workers  can 
trace  their  Jobs  directly  to  inventions;  al- 
most no  Jobs  can  be  found  that  are  com- 
pletely free  from  the  effects  of  patents  is- 
sued In  the  past  century. 

Now  175  years  old,  the  American  patent 
system  has  Issued  3,250.000  patents,  outlining 
the  greatest  technological  revolution  the 
world  has  known  and  detailing  everything 
from  mousetraps  to  the  $136  million  Mer- 
cury space  capsule. 

Today  the  Patent  Office  receives  more  than 
1,000  applications  weekly. 

Ours  is  a  system  of  free  and  competitive 
enterprise,  and  In  such  a  system.  If  it  Is  to 
be  preserved,  business  and  industry  must  take 
the  mitiative  in  research.  Government  can 
and  should  help  when  and  where  it  can,  and 
as  frequently  as  it  can,  but  without  ustirp- 
ing  prerog.nives  that  belong  in  the  private 
sector  or  undermining  the  basic  incentives 
of  our  free  enterprise  system.  One  of  the 
best  means  we  have  to  help  the  private 
sector  Is  In  strengthening  our  patent  eystem, 
for  the  pat€nt  sj-stem  Is  at  the  very  core  of 
our  technical  effort  and  Is  a  powerful  stimu- 
lus to  industrial  growth. 

Senator  Wzlliams'  bUl  will  help  strengthen 
the  American  patent  system,  and  I  respect- 
ftilly  urge  your  support.  It  Is  no  accident 
that  the  strongest  patent  system  in  the  world 
is  located  in  the  strongest  nation  in  the 
world. 

Thank  vou. 


Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 
Amendments 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF  CAUroaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Wliole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  3584)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to 
provide  ftirther  for  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents in  coal  mines. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mjself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Jennings]  for  his  knowledge  of  the  min- 
ing business  and  his  ability  to  speak  on 
this  particular  issue.  I  also  would  like 
to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Roosevelt],  for  his  excellent 
work  in  investigating  the  mines.  Despite 
his  6  feet  4,  I  saw  him  go  down  in  the 
mines  in  West  Virginia  and  Virginia.  I 
would  like  also  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  for 
his  fine  efforts  and  for  his  ability  to  work 
out  some  compromise  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quest for  time. 
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Sixteenth  Annual  Albert  Lasker  Medical 
Journalism  Awards — Address  by  the 
Honorable  Hnbert  H.  Hamphrey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF  1»ZW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20,  1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
capacity  as  president  of  the  National 
Council  to  Combat  Blindness — Fight  For 
Sight,  Inc..  I  had  the  privilege  and  the 
pleasure  of  attending  the  16th  armual 
Albert  Lasker  Medical  Journalism 
Awards  luncheon  on  May  21,  1965.  The 
distinguished  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  was  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
luncheon. 

The  awards  are  made  annually  for  re- 
porting on  medical  research  and  public 
health  programs. 

The  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Founda- 
tion aimounces  the  16th  annual  Albert 
Lasker  Awards  for  Medical  Journalism. 
These  awards  were  first  presented  in  1950 
to  encourage  the  writing  and  publica- 
tion in  general  newspapers  and  national 
magazines  of  outstanding  articles  on 
public  health  and  medical  research.  In 
1955  the  awards  were  extended  to  include 
television  broadcasts. 

The  purpose  of  these  awards  is  to 
create  increased  public  and  professional 
interest  in  the  advances  that  are  made 
In  laboratory  and  clinical  medical  re- 
search, and  in  the  actual  or  possible  ap- 
plication of  these  advances  to  public 
health  programs.  The  benefits  to  man- 
kind of  medical  achievement  can  often 
be  greatly  increased  if  the  lag  between 
a  laboratory  discovery  and  its  applica- 
tion in  clinical  medicine  is  shortened  by 
public  knowledge  of  research  findings. 

The  Foundation  seeks  especially  to 
recognize  outstanding  articles  and 
broadcasts  on  those  diseases  and  public 
health  problems  which  are  the  main 
causes  of  death  and  disability  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Albert  Lasker  Medical  Joui-nalism 
Awards  consist  of  $2,500  each,  an  en- 
graved citation  and  a  statuette  of  the 
Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace,  symbol- 
izing victory  over  death  and  disease. 
When  special  citations  are  given,  the 
award  consists  of  an  engraved  citation. 

Announcement  of  the  winners  of  the 
awards  for  work  published  or  broadcast 
during  1964  will  be  made  in  May  1965. 

In  1964  the  foundation  established  the 
Albert  Lasker  Medical  Journalism  Fel- 
lowship Award.  Previous  winners  of  an 
Albert  Lasker  Medical  Journalism  Award 
are  eligible  for  the  fellowship  award 
under  the  following  conditions:  starting 
with  articles  published  or  programs 
broadcast  dining  1963.  winners  who.  in 
subsequent  years,  receive  the  journalism 
award  three  times  will  become  "Albert 
Lasker  Medical  Journalism  Award  Fel- 
lows." At  the  time  the  journalism 
award  is  given  to  a  winner  for  the  third 
time  this  winner  will  receive  an  honor- 
ariiun  of  $1,000  in  addition  to  the  $2,500 


Albert  Lasker  Medical  Journalism 
Award.  The  fellowship  award  was  es- 
tablished in  celebration  oif  the  15th  an- 
niversary of  the  presentation  of  the  Al- 
bert Lasker  Medical  Journalism  Awards. 

The  continuing  purpose  of  the  Albert 
Lasker  Medical  Journalism  Awards  is  to 
honor  writers  and  television  broadcasts 
that  focus,  with  appropriate  urgency  and 
authority,  national  public  attention  upon 
a  major  research  discovery  and  its 
clinical  application,  or  upon  a  significant 
public  health  problem  or  program. 

The  address  of  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  follows: 

Address  by  the  Honoraho-e  Hx-bert  H. 
Humphrey.  Vice  Presiden-j  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  16th  Anntjal  Albert 
Lasker  Medical  Journalism  Awards 
Luncheon.  Sheraton-E-vst  Hotfl.  Friday. 
Mat  21. 1965 

We  honor  today  the  b^st  m  niediral 
Journalism. 

These  awards  have  a  meaning  far  beyond 
the  recognition  of  excellency  in  medical  re- 
porting and  interpretation.  They  symbolize 
the  winged  victory  of  man's  understanding 
over  ignorance,  man's  conscience  and  the 
trivmiph  of  the  healing  arts  over  pain  and 
death. 

There  is  special  significance  in  these  16th 
annual  Albert  Lasker  medical  Journalism 
awards.  1965  Is  truly  a  year  of  health  de- 
cision. It  is  a  year  of  policy  breiikthroughs 
against  the  backlog  of  American  health 
needs.  Our  country  is  poised  today  to 
achieve  many  of  the  goals  which  Lacker 
awardees  of  previous  years  had  envisioned 
in  their  pioneering  articles,  their  broadcasts 
and  telecasts. 

The  Congress  is  now  in  the  process  of 
considering  and — hopefully— enacting  the 
most  comprehensive,  enlightened  program  of 
health  legislation  ever  recommended  by  an 
American  President. 

The  goal  of  this  program  Is  to  protect,  to 
enhance,  to  strengthen  the  most  important 
asset  this  Nation  possesses — oiar  people.  We 
seek  to  conserve  our  most  precious  resource — 
human  lives — ^from  the  ravages  of  man's 
most  ancient  enemy — disease.  This  deadly 
foe  will,  by  three  diseases  alone — cancer, 
heart  disease,  and  stroke — kill  two  out  of 
every  three  of  us — if  we  do  not  strike  back 
now.  In  material  costs,  these  three  diseases 
win  exact  an  estimated  $31  billion  toll  this 
year  alone. 

To  defeat  these  three  scourges  and  many 
others.  President  Johnson  has  submitted  to 
the  Congress  a  wide  range  of  legislative 
weapons.  His  proposals  are  designed  to 
make  available  modernized  and  Increased 
numbers  of  medical  facllitiee;  to  overcome 
critical  shortages  of  skilled,  la-ofessional  per- 
sonnel— as  In  new  commiuiity  mental  health 
centers:  to  provide  a  sound  financial  basis 
for  health  services  for  the  edderly;  to  offer 
expanded  service  against  mental  retardation 
as  well  as  against  other  forms  of  disability; 
to  foster  loans  for  comprehensive  group 
practice;  and  to  give  added  health  protec- 
tion to  consumers. 

Of  the  President's  many  notable  recom- 
mendations, few  will.  I  believe,  be  more 
highly  esteemed — and  rlghtay  so — by  the 
present  and  future  generations  than  the  pro- 
posed establishments  of  multipurpose  re- 
gional medical  complexes.  Ttese  complexes, 
as  urged  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke,  will  assure 
more — and  more  unuorm — excellence  In  re- 
search, in  education  and  lo  patient  care. 
Not  just  In  a  few  big  cities,  but  to  service 
every  town  and  hamlet,  in  every  region;  cen- 
tered not  Just  in  great  teaching  hospitals  but 
In  community  hospitals  and  gc;vred— not  Just 
for  specialists,  but  for  geiienil  pnvctitioncrs. 
We    laymen     know -we     .itc     proud    and 


grateful — that  American  medicine,  incluci.ng 
post-graduate  medical  education,  has  1  ng 
been  preeminent  In  the  world.  But  man-,  of 
our  ablest  physicians  have  reminded  us  ti.  u, 
In  these  fast-moving  times — with  new  .i> 
formation  and  new  techniques  prolifer  •- 
ing — professional  knowledge  becomes  r.p- 
idly  obsolete.  Professional  skills,  un  rss 
sharpened,  rust.  The  result  can  be — :,ris 
been — a  serious  lag  tn  putting  new  medi:.,i 
discoveries  to  work.  Thus,  many  a  pat;  nt 
receives  less  than  the  best  that  medi^  ne 
wants  to — and  might  otherwise — provide 

We  Americans  believe  in  equality  anc:  :n 
quality.  WTien  life  or  death  Is  at  st  .-.e, 
there  should  be  no  second-class  patient.^^  ;n 
our  land. 

American  doctors  do  want  to  practice  he 
very  best  medicine  for  every  patient.  Ph'.  ^i- 
cians  know  better  than  anyone  that,  in  mf  i. 
cal  diagnosis,  in  treatment  and  rehabili  ,> 
tion,  too  little  too  late  can  spell  heartbr'  .:& 
for  patients  and  their  loved  ones. 

Time  Is  of  the  essence  In  all  war — no  :  -^s 
so.  in  the  universal  war  against  disease. 

So,  we  must  not  needlessly  lose  a  day  >r 
a  month  in  conquering  avoidable  death  ;.-.d 
pain. 

In  1964,  1,800.000  Americans  died.  Of  ti..  t 
number,  985,000  Americans  were  lost  to  cr- 
dlo-vascular-renal  diseases,  and  290,000  lo 
cancer. 

These  deaths  are  conventionally  attribu'id 
to  what  are  termed  "natural  causes"  (as  c  -- 
tingulshed  from  deaths  by  manmade  v  :- 
lence) . 

But  man  has  proven  there  is  little  t;.  .t 
is  really  natural  or  inevitable  about  m;-  .y 
once  fatal  diseases.  Polio  was  once  consid- 
ered a  natural  cause  of  disability;  so  v,;s 
rheumatic  fever.  Influenza  and  tuberm- 
losis  were  long  viewed  as  naturally  heiv 
killers. 

Today,  we  have  tamed  these  and  ou  er 
killers  and  cripplers.  We  are  determii.d 
to  wipe  them  out  and  lots  more  disease,  t  vi 
Not  Just  some  day,  but  at  the  earliest  possiL.e 
day.  Not  Just  for  the  well-to-do,  but  ;  cr 
every  Income  bracket. 

In  medicine,  as  in  so  many  other  sciences 
there  is  an  unbeatable  combination — will  :v.\d 
skill.  We  Americans  must  make  up  c  :r 
minds  to  achieve  our  medical  goals,  a.--  a. 
people.  History  confirms  what  a  free  peo,  :e 
can  accomplish  when  it  lifts  its  medical  r.r.d 
other  sights.  Throughout  the  annals  of  tin.e. 
most  progress  has  occurred  when  men  r.;.ci 
women,  once  passive,  have  risen  up  agai:  t 
what  they  had  considered  their  fate  a.d 
have  chosen  to  defy  the  so-called  inevitar  ?. 
At  those  times,  they  have  declared:  This  <.  •  il 
condition  need  not  be.  So  it  was  when  n^  n 
decided,  for  example:  Slavery  need  not  ^e. 
So  it  was  last  year  when  America  aflarmcu: 
Poverty  need  not  be.  And,  now  we  decla:?: 
Most  diseases  need  not  be.  So-called  ■"• 
curable  diseases  can  one  day  be  cured,  pr— 
vlded  we  give  men  of  science  still  more  'f 
the  means — the  money,  the  personnel,  i;ie 
equipment,  the  facilities,  as  well  as  the  r  - 
spect  and  the  freedom — to  do  their  work. 

The  war  against  disease  is  one  war  we  do 
want  to — we  must— escalate.  We  mu.st  srk 
out  and  attack  this  enemy  in  its  ho:r.e 
base,  wherever  we  find  it. 

That  Is  why  many  of  the  next  great  .^i- 
vances  will  come  in  preventive  and  diagnosic 
medicine. 

The  world  looks  to  America  for  med:  i 
leadership.  There  are  few  institutions  in  t"  is 
vast  country  which  are  capable  of  doing  o 
much  additloriiil  good  for  humanity  a.';  -^ 
great  organization  in  Bethesda,  Md— ":e 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

When  an  NIH  delegation  has  gone  nbrcv  J. 
no  foreign  mob  has  ever  hoisted  a  sir:i. 
"Yankee  Go  Home."  No  American  flag  !.  .s 
ever  been  torn  down  because  the  Uni  d 
States  shipped  Balk  or  Sabin  vaccine  t^.  .^ 
people  fearing  a  polio  epidemic. 
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Medical  research  and  medical  aid  do  cost 
money.  But  death  has  no  price  tag — its  cost 
is  beyond  estimate. 

This  country  loses  a  precious  asset  every 
time  one  of  our  citizens  needlessly  dies. 
An. erica's  most  important  budgeit — its  hu- 
man budget — has  always  been  in  a  certain 
sense  unbalanced.  Why?  Because  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  citizens  have  died  ahead 
of  Their  time. 

saving  life,  prolonging  meaningful  life — 
even  for  a  month  or  a  year — is  an  achieve- 
nv  nt  beyond  comparison. 

How  much  might  humanity  have  bene- 
fit td  if,  for  example,  medical  science  could 
h.i.e  added  1  year  of  productive  life,  to 
s,iy.  Albert  Einstein  or  Enrico  Fermi?  Who 
can  estimate  what  mankind  has  lost  from 
till-  untimely  deaths  or  other  great 
scientists — and  of  statesmen,  humanitarians, 
arists?  But  famous  or  unknown,  important 
or  ordinary,  every  human  being  deserves 
e^  -ry  year  that  science  can  win  for  him. 

We  are  determined  to  extend  life  expect - 
ar.'-y — for  every  group  In  our  population.  To 
do  so,  science  must  learn  more  about  the 
vt^'y  process  of  life,  about  what  goes  on  at 
tic  cellular  level  In  elderly  years.  In  ex- 
ploring these  mysteries,  we  may  find  answers 
of  incalculable  value  to  the  conquest  of 
specific  diseases. 

.-ome  day,  we  will  be  able  to  tell  the  world 
th.'it  science  has  discovered  the  secrets  of 
aeing  or  of  cancer  or  of  muscular  dystrophy. 
or  multiple  sclerosis.  That  news  will  out- 
r.i!;.k,  in  impwrt^jice,  even  the  wonderful  tld- 
li-^'s  that  man  has  landed  on  the  moon. 

Our  people  hunger  for  more  news  about 
he.ilth. 

The  American  public  is  eager  to  learn  still 
n:  re  about  how  to  keep  well  and  get  well. 
A:-,  informed  layman  Is  a  crucial  ally  of  medl- 
c;:.? — both  on  broad  Issues  of  public  policy 
a;.-i  as  an  individual  patient.  Professionals 
r:  ignize  that  particular  skill  and  care  are 
ne:  essary  in  communicating  complex  medical 
f.i  ts  to  laymen.  But  doctors  also  appreciate 
t'.e  tremendous  value  of  sound  medical  com- 
munication to  the  public.  Outstanding 
Jo'imalism — such  as  you  honor  today — 
stimulates  the  very  best  in  society. 

"xcellent  journalism  focuses,  informs. 
a;  .uses,  inspires — for  readers,  listeners,  and 
V.  -.vers.  Such  journalism  raises  neither  false 
h  pes  nor  false  fears. 

Oreat  medical  journalism  is  a  cornerstone 
'.  :  the  good  life  in  the  Great  Society.  It 
1-  .;)s  make  whole — man's  understanding  and 
t     roby  helps  make  possible — man's  healing. 

'"or  this,  it  deserves  our  respect,  our  praise, 
: '^  i  our  everlasting  gratitude. 

The  16th  Annual  Albert  Lasker  Medi- 
ci l  Journalism  Awards  were  made  to  the 

f'  Uowing: 

S;;teen-th    Annual   Albert   L\sKrr.    Medical 
Journalism   Awards 
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.VSPAPER  AWARD  PRESENTED  TO  ALTON  BLAKES- 
LEE  AND  DR.  JEREMIAH  STAMLER 

or  their  valuable  12-part  series,  •Your 
rt  Has  Nine  Lives,"  released  by  tlie  As- 
lated  Press  in  May  1964;  for  the  sotmd  and 
fful  research  done  In  preparing  this  se- 
■  which  constitutes  a  valuable  compen- 
i:n  of  our  present  knowledge  about  heart 
<Mse  and  stroke;   for  Informing  and  advls- 

,•   the   public   of   the  suspected   factors  in 

>^>e  diseases;  and  for  pointing  out  that  men 
i  women  can  and  should  begin  to  act  in- 

.  ;i?ently  concerning  the  new  knowledge 
.ch  has  come  to  us  from  medical  research, 

;<  thus  begin  to  reduce  the  enormous  toll 
heart  disease,  the  No.  1  cause  erf  death 

1  his  country. 

!\C.«INE    AWARD   PRESENTED   TO   IVIATT  CLARK 

F->r  his  article.  "Birth  Control:  The  PUl 
.    the    Church."   which   appeared   as   the 


cover  story  in  Newsweek  magazine  on  July 
6,  1964,  shortly  after  Pope  Paul  VI  Issued 
his  historic  pronouncement  that  the  Chxirch 
of  Rome  toc^  new  cognizance  of  the  moral 
and  practical  questions  raised  by  the  subject 
of  fertUity  regulation. 

For  reviewing,  in  his  article,  what  oral 
contraceptives  are,  and  what  they  can  and 
cannot  do;  what  the  historic  position  of  the 
church  has  been,  and  how  it  may  change  In 
the  view  of  informed  churchmen;  what  the 
public  mood  is  on  this  question,  and  on  using 
the  new  oral  method  of  conception  control. 

For  bringing  to  realization  the  fact  that 
no  medical  or  scientific  Issue  In  history  so 
completely  involves  the  conscience,  morality, 
religious  belief,  and  economic  well-being  of 
so  many  people  as  does  the  question  of  family 
size  limitation. 

And  for  projecting  the  great  news  value 
of  a  definite  and  growing  attitude  within  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  for  a  movement  to- 
ward new  doctrinal  poeitions  on  the  purposes 
of  sexuality  in  marriage  and  responsible 
parenthood,  in  the  light  of  emerging  atti- 
tudes, new  discoveries,  and  the  problems  of 
world  population  growth. 

TELEVISION    AWARD    PRESENTED    TO    FRED    W. 
FRIENDLY    AND    JAY    M 'MULLEN 

For  the  courageous  program,  WTitten  bv 
Jay  McMullen.  Fred  W.  Friendly,  executive 
producer,  and  broadcast  over  the  CBS  tele- 
vision network  on  January  22,  1964. 

For  revealing— through  pictvires  often 
made  with  hidden  cameras,  and  through  in- 
terviews with  pushers,  addicts,  a  Mafia  mob- 
ster and  law  enforcement  officials — the  sordid 
and  fiscal  details  of  the  multimillion-dollar 
business  of  heroin. 

For  tracing  the  illicit  route  of  heroin  traf- 
fic from  the  poppy  fields  of  Turkey,  through 
Syria.  Lebanon,  Italy,  and  France,  to  Amer- 
ica. 

For  suggesting  that  the  medical  treatment 
of  heroin  addicts  is  not  the  whole  answer 
to  the  heroin  problem,  but  that  stopping 
the  business  of  heroin — along  every  step 
of  the  way,  back  to  its  source — is  funda- 
mental to  a  solution  of  this  problem. 

SPECIAL  CITATION  PRESENTED  TO  JACK  NELSON 

For  his  10-part  series,  "MilledgevUle — Re- 
form and  Crisis,"  published  In  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  In  AprU  1964 — another  Impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  development  of  a 
sound  mental  health  program  in  Georgia. 

For  his  serving  as  the  conscience  which 
spurred  public  officials  from  apathy  to  action. 

For  reviewing  the  present  state  of  the  re- 
forms accomplished  5  years  earlier,  and  for 
courageously  pointing  out  the  shocking  con- 
ditions still  tolerated. 

For  focusing  pubUc  attention  on  the  offi- 
cial reports  that  confirmed  his  findings,  and 
recommended  major  reforms  and  a  change  in 
the  local  community's  attitude  toward  the 
care  of  the  mentally  ill  in  Georgia. 

SPECIAL    crrATION   PRESENTED   TO   EDGAR   T.   BELL 

For  the  program,  "The  Twilight  World." 
on  mental  retardation,  broadcast  over  station 
KWTV  in  Oklahoma  City,  on  October  14  and 
28,  1964,  and  written  and  produced  by  Harlan 
Mendenhall. 

For  the  high  standard  of  excellence  which 
Edgar  BeU.  general  manager  of  station 
KWTV,  has  maintained  In  presenUng  tills 
program,  which  challenges  other  stations  and 
producers  to  Investigate  local  health  prob- 
lems with  the  same  community  responsibility 
and  urgency. 

For  involving  the  participation  of  families, 
schools,  voluntary  agencies,  and  legislators  In 
the  problems  of  the  mentally  retarded,  this 
special  citation  is  given. 

The  Albert  and  Maiy  Lasker  Founda- 
tion Is  to  be  especially  congratulated  for 
its  out-standing  community  sen-ice. 


The  Arts  io  the  Nation's  Capital 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as 
the  District  of  Columbia  does  not  control 
its  own  finances,  the  Congress  will  have 
responsibility  for  a  variety  of  municipal 
activities  more  appropriately  reserved  for 
a  city  council. 

One  such  activity  is  the  support  given 
to  the  Washington  Civic  Opera  Associa- 
tion by  the  District  of  Columbia  Recrea- 
tion Department.  The  association  exists 
to  encourage  the  development  of  out- 
standing opera  and  operatic  talent  by 
providing  a  workshop  for  training  in  all 
facets  of  opera  production — singing, 
stage  design,  set  construction,  and  so 
forth. 

In  the  process,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Civic  Opera  Association  has  made 
opera  accessible  to  all  interested  people 
who  live  in  or  visit  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Over  70,000  people  have  attended  per- 
formances sponsored  by  the  association; 
over  a  thousand  have  participated  in  the 
various  phases  of  production;  over  150 
people  from  the  Washington  area  ac- 
tively participate  in  each  performance. 

One  fact  has  become  very  clear  to  all 
of  us,  it  costs  more  to  do  anything  these 
days.  We  voted  Federal  employees  a 
raise  in  recognition  of  that  fact  last  year, 
and  this  year  the  civic  opera  association 
needs  more  money  to  continue  its  criti- 
cally acclaimed  work. 

SpecificaUy,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  opera 
association  needs  $20,000  instead  of  the 
$6,000    usually    appropriated    in    recent 
years.    I  should  like  to  Insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  statement  of  Mrs. 
Ester   Coopersmith,   chairman   of    the 
Washington  Civic  ojjera  Association,  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Appropriations  and  In 
support  of  this  increased  request. 
Statement  op  Mrs.  Esther  Lipsen  Coopee- 
SMrrH,      Chairman,      Washington      Ctvic 
Opera  Association,  Befobe  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee ON  District  or  Columbia  Ap- 
propriations. Room  1224.  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Chairman  Btso.  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee,  my  name  Is  Esther  Lipsen  Cooper- 
smith;  I  am.  chairman  of  the  Washington 
Civic  Opera  Association.  The  association 
was  established  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Recreation  Department  and  under  its  spon- 
sorship provides  training  in  all  aspects  of  the 
production  and  presentation  of  opera  and 
trains  young  artists  as  well  as  mature  singers. 
Many  of  the  local  singers  who  have  per- 
formed With  the  Civic  Opera  Association  have 
attained  outstanding  professional  success, 
for  example : 

Eva  Baber  is  now  one  of  the  most  sought- 
after  coloratura  sopranos  in  European  opera 
companies  and  guest  soloist  in  many  Euro- 
pean capitals. 

William  Dupree  is  now  a  leading  tenor  with 
the  City  Center  Opera  In  New  York  for  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  for  the  coming  season. 
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Bemlce  Fraction  Is  now  a  scholarship  stu- 
dent at  the  Julliard  School  of  Music,  study- 
ing with  Mme.  Blanche  Thebom. 

Carl  Kaiser  Is  now  the  leading  tenor  of 
the  opera  in  Bremen,  Germany. 

Tom  Paul  was  the  leading  bass  with  the 
Goldowsky  New  England  Opera,  and  Is  now 
a  leading  bass  with  the  City  Center  Opera  In 
New  York  City. 

David  Small  is  now  a  scholarship  student 
at  the  opera  school  In  Bayreuth,  Germany. 

Jeannettc  Walters  has  Just  received  a 
Bcholarshlp  for  opera  workshop  study  in 
Spain. 

Metropolitan  Opera  audition  winners  (re- 
gional) in  the  last  3  years  include:  David 
Small,  William  DuPree,  Donald  Boothman, 
Jeannette  Walters,  Brown  Bradley,  David 
Beckwith. 

The  association  functions  effectively  as  a 
workshop  for  singers  and  a  training  ground 
for  all  other  facets  of  opera  production. 
Those  who  are  interested  can  learn  and  prac- 
tice stage  design,  set  construction,  costum- 
ing, lighting,  acting,  and  choral  singing. 
Over  a  thousand  people  have  participated  In 
all  pxhases  of  oi>era  production  in  the  past 
10  years. 

In  the  decade  the  association  has  been  in 
existence  over  70,000  people  have  seen  and 
heard  Its  productions.  Under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Frederick  Pall,  the  company  has  pre- 
sented "The  Telephone"  and  "The  Medium," 
by  Menottl;  "The  Bartered  Bride."  by  Sme- 
tana;  "The  Gjrpsy  Baron,"  by  Johann 
Strauss;  "Tales  of  Hoffman"  by  Offenbach; 
"The  Merry  Widow"  by  Lehar;  "Madame  But- 
terfly." by  Puccini;  "The  Student  Prince,"  by 
Romberg;  "LaTosca."  by  Puccini;  "Faust." 
by  Oounod.  and  "Der  Frelschuetz,"  by  Von 
Weber,  and  "Don  Pasquale,"  by  Donizetti. 

The  association,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a 
civic  organization  which  provides  this  com- 
munity with  musical  productions  of  artistic 
merit,  directed  to  the  largest  possible  audi- 
ence. 

From  a  modest  beginning  In  1954,  the  as- 
sociation has  grown  until  it  is  now  present- 
ing local,  homegrown,  grassroots  opera  of 
professional  caliber.  Performances  have  al- 
ways been  acclaimed  by  overflowing  crowds 
at  Constitution  Hall,  Cramton  Auditorium, 
Carter  Barron  Amphitheater  and  the  Water- 
gate. Thus  the  work  of  the  opera  associa- 
tion is  of  vital  Importance  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  satisfies  the  growing  demand 
by  the  Dlstxict's  citizens  who  are  deeply  de- 
sirous of  a  share  In  the  Districts  spreading 
cultural  life  and  it  provides  an  educational 
opportunity  for  talented  young  people  who 
by  direct  participation  can  learn  great  music 
and  thus  fit  themselves  for  later  professional 
careers.  For  the  benefit  of  the  less  affluent 
such  opportunities  should  be  furnished  with 
at  most  a  token  charge. 

In  the  past  12  years  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Recreation  Department  and  the  Wash- 
ington Civic  Opera  Association  has  strained 
all  available  community  resources  to  fulfill 
their  objective  and  has  in  many  cases  been 
able  to  offer  opera  productions  free  to  the 
public.  In  27  productions,  of  43  performances 
23  have  been  free  to  the  public.  Over  150 
people  in  the  Washington  area  have  actively 
participated  in  each  performance.  Statis- 
tically as  we:i  as  artistically  Judging  from 
the  acclaim  of  critics  and  public  the  mis.sion 
of  the  group  has  been  accomplished.  How- 
ever, the  fuiure  of  this  artistic  program  is 
viewed  with  considerable  concern  by  both 
the  association  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Recrcitiou  Department.  The  concern  is 
based  on  the  increased  costs  in  all  areas  of 
stage  producllon,  the  necessity  of  using  iin 
:'!l-union  orchestra,  and  the  ursent  need  to 
exp.md  the  program. 

This  subcommittee  has  appropriated 
S'J.OOO  c.ich  year  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Recreation  Department  for  musical  activities. 
The  .association  is  not  requesting  a  new  Item, 
It  is  requesting  a  larger  sum  and  asking  that 


you  earmark  It  for  the  Opera  Association's 
work  so  that  It  can  continue  to  e.xpand  its 
services  to  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Itunbla  and  so  that  it  may  carry  out  the 
mandate  which  Congress  gave  the  Recreation 
Department  in  the  1942  act^to  give  aid  to 
the  arts. 

Therefore,  the  following  request  Is  made: 
That  the  appropriation  for  the  production  of 
opera  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Recreation 
Department  be  Increased  fiom  $6,000  per 
anntun  to  $20,000  per  anntun. 

Such  an  Increase  would  enable  the  Opera 
Association  to  stage  two  performances  of  one 
fully  staged  grand  opera  production;  two 
performances  of  one  fully  staged  operetta 
production;  two  performances  of  one  fully 
staged  Christmas  opera  for  children;  one 
opera  In  concert  form;  and  one  concert  of 
opera  excerpts. 

This  request  Is  not  only  supported  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Department, 
but  on  a  bipartisan  basis  bj'  Congressman 
William  B.  Widnall.  Republican,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Congressman  John  Dowdy,  Demo- 
crat, of  Texas.  With  your  permission.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  loclude  the  text 
of  their  letters  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

I  should  like  to  Include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  a  study  on  "municipal  financial  sup- 
port of  artistic  and  cultural  activities  In  U.S. 
cities,"  made  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
which  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  in- 
cluded in  the  Congressional  Record  In  1960. 
The  study  shows  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia does  less  for  the  arts  than  most  U.S. 
cities. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  In  calling  for 
Increased  aid  of  all  kinds  to  the  arts  is 
responding  to  a  consensus  of  the  American 
I>eople.  Equal  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  arts 
must  be  a  cornerstone  of  the  Great  Societv. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE3MARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OJ'  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3.  1965 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
13-16,  1965,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  George  Washin.^ton  Uni- 
versity American  Assembly  conference  on 
"The  Congress  and  America's  Future," 
which  met  at  Airlie  House.  Warrenton, 
Va.  Also  among  the  distinguished 
group  of  participants  was  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  MosherI.  Director  of 
the  assembly  program  and  editor  of  the 
final  report  was  John  Anthony  Brown, 
Jr.,  \ice  president  and  dean  of  facilities, 
the  George  Washhipton  University. 

Participants  included  many  of  the 
leading  authorities  on  Conijrc.^s  and  gov- 
ernmental affairs  from  the  House  and 
Senate,  the  executive  branch,  the  aca- 
demic community,  business,  labor,  and 
the  professions — men  and  women  with 
broad  practical  experience  in  the  field. 

The  Airlie  Hou.sc  conference  was  one 
of  a  series  of  reyional  incctin.a.s  being 
held  throughout  the  country  under  aus- 
pices of  the  American  A.ssembly,  Colum- 
bia University.  Tlif>  first  in  the  series 
was  held  at  Arden  Hou.'^e,  New  York,  last 
fall,  which  produced  a  number  of  sweep- 
ing recommendations  to  modify  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  Con.crcss. 

The  assembly  is  a  national,  nonpar- 
tisan, educational  institutian  established 


by  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  at  Columbia 
University  in  1950.  It  has  sponsored  sev- 
eral dozen  assemblies  of  national  leaders 
to  discuss  important  public  issues  ard 
has  published  a  number  of  books  to 
stimulate  fiu-ther  study  of  such  issu^.  =. 
The  assembly  and  the  George  Washii.  :- 
ton  University  is  to  be  congratulated  fur 
the  service  it  has  rendered  to  the  Co:\- 
gress  and  to  the  Nation  in  providing  a 
forum  to  discuss  the  important  questit  -.s 
involving  the  work  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recommendations  of 
the  Airlie  House  conference  differ  greatly 
with  those  adopted  last  fall  at  the  Ardcn 
House  meeting.  Many  of  us  felt  at  ihe 
time  that  the  earlier  report  and  recom- 
mendations was  overly  critical  of  Ccr.- 
gress  and  its  institutions.  The  report  of 
our  conference,  on  the  contrary,  was  in 
my  judgment  a  positive  and  realistic 
document  which  recognized  the  under".  .- 
ing  strength  of  the  legislative  branch  ^  f 
our  Government.  It  did  recommend  a 
number  of  important  programs  that  Coi- 
gress  could  consider  to  enable  the  Hou  e 
and  Senate  to  improve  its  operations. 

One  reason  for  the  widely  differ!::? 
views  of  participants  in  the  two  confer- 
ences undoubtedly  was  the  signifies- :it 
reforms  which  the  House  adopted  :a 
January  of  this  year — proof  that  Con- 
gress is  able  to  act  on  its  own  to  correct 
procedural  defects  that  have  deadlock'  d 
its  consideration  of  major  legislation  in 
the  past.  It  was  logical,  therefore,  that 
the  paiticipants  at  the  recent  Airlie 
House  conference  would  take  a  mr  e 
positive  view  toward  the  Congress  as  it  .s 
pi-esently  functioning. 

The  Airlie  House  conference  in  its  fii  al 
report  praised  the  "recent  reform  and 
modernization  of  the  rules  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Congress"  and  asserted  "that 
they  have  had  a  beneficial  and  construc- 
tive legislative  consequence  and  that  ad- 
ditional reforms  will  follow."  It  aii- 
plauded  the  decisions  of  the  Democraic 
caucus  of  the  House  as  well  as  actions  t\v 
the  Republican  conference  to  impro  o 
organization  and  procedures.  It  recon;- 
mended  that  these  rules,  reforms,  ai.d 
procedural  changes  be  continued  in  f  .- 
ture  Congresses.  The  conference  repe.t 
also  welcomed  the  establishment  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Organization  of  Con- 
grcs.s.  The  recommendations  of  the  A  .- 
lie  House  American  Assembly  conferer.ce 
should  receive  the  close  attention  oi 
members  of  the  joint  committee.  I  a'  o 
hope  that  our  colleagues  will  find  ;  .e 
report  and  recommendations  of  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  \ho 
final  report  of  the  George  Washington 
University  American  Assembly  Aii-e 
House  conference  on  "Congress  a:.d 
America's  Future,"  along  with  a  list  <A 
the  conference  participants: 
The  George  Washington  University  Ami  '  t- 

cAN  Assemtly:   "the  Congress  and  .-Xmi:':- 

CA"s  FVture" — Final  Report 

(Director    and    editor    of    the    report,    J'    n 
Anthony  Brcwn,  Jr.) 

At  the  close  of  their  discussion  the  p.  :- 
ticipants  in  the  George  Washington  Uni-.  :- 
sity  American  Assembly  on  "The  Congn: -s 
and  America's  Future,"  reviewed  as  a  gri  ii 
the  lollowing  statement.  Although  there  ^'•  s 
gc!u ral  agreement  on  the  final  report,  it  iS 
not  the  practice  of  the  American  Asseni'ly 
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for  participants  to  aCQx  their  signature,  ard 
it  should  not  be  assumed  that  every  partici- 
par.t  necessarily  subscribes  to  every  recom- 
nit  iidation. 

The  mood  of  our  age  is  a  restless  concern 
!e.--  tlie  basic  ideas  and  institutions  which 
ur.cierlie  otu"  freedom  and  well-being  fall  to 
respond  to  the  mark  of  our  age.  which  is 
swiit  and  even  violent  change.  In  order  to 
co;  e  with  rapid  changes  In  the  economic. 
soi  .al.  and  scientific  order,  we  concern  our- 
sel.  es  with  the  responsibility  to  bring  about 
sppropriate  changes  in  the  political  order. 
Ir.  the  political  order  the  legislative  area 
h.-  seemed  to  respond  to  pressures  for 
c;i..:;ge   more  slowly  than  the  executive. 

i:  tlie  first  two-thirds  of  the  20th  century 
h.  ■  been  hard  on  legislatures,  and  dangerous. 
to  the  institutions  by  which  freemen  govern 
li.tmselves.  will  the  final  third  of  the  cer.- 
ti;:v  require  us  to  find  alternative  politic;)] 
iij-titutions.  or  revise,  reform,  and  update 
or.r  traditional  institutions?  It  is  to  this 
br  .id  concern  and  to  this  basic  question  a? 
it  ..pplies  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stat".? 
ti.  I  we  have  addressed  ourselves 

BASIC   ASSUMPTIONS 

liiis  assembly  asserts  that  ilic  Congress 
h.u~  responded  and  will  respond  to  a  national 
consensus  or  clear  and  present  dnnger  to  our 
nuional  security.  There  are  many  examples 
to  prove  that  it  has  responded  to  the  na- 
tional will  and  the  national  need. 

We  believe  there  is  always  a  place  for  tlie 
deliberative  process.  The  timing  of  legisla- 
tit-n  involves  interaction  between  the  genera; 
public  and  the  Congress.  We  believe  that 
Congress,  with  its  effective  sources  of  in- 
lo.ination  and  broad  overview  of  the  na- 
ti'.n.il  well-being,  has  a  responsibility  for 
ef:  icating  the  people  as  well  as  responding 
t      !ie  public's  clear  demands  for  legislation. 

:  here  are  those  with  much  to  say  about 
C  :. stress  who  have  limited  understanding 
o;  ;he  National  Legislature  and  National 
L  .iKSlators.  There  is  much  to  be  done  to 
v.:  ;jrove  the  effectiveness  and  validity  of  the 
n  ;  rirting  of  the  mass  communicators — the 
I'-i  ss.  radio,  and  television.  And  there  can  be 
;n  provement  in  the  academic  analyses  of  the 
:•  -  :.=;lative  process. 

This  assembly  has  accepted  as  a  basic  as- 
;■  nption  the  view  that  recent  reform  and 
n  ciernization  of  the  rules  and  procedures  ol 
::  ■  Congress  have  had  a  beneficial  and  con- 
.';■:. ;ctive  legislative  consequence  and  that 
:''  iitional  reforms  will  follow.  Neverthele?? 
!l- ••  lurther  strengthening  of  legislatiu-es  can- 
!!'  be  dealt  with  by  procedural  changes 
aU.ne.  In  improving  the  quality  and  effi- 
cifiicy  of  the  Congress  we  recognize  that  ii: 
t':i'-  final  analysis  it  depends  on  a  rising  cali- 
bt:  i)f  candidates  elected  to  serve  in  the 
C      sjress. 

''e  have  noted  a  new  interrelationship 
bf  '.vcen  the  executive  and  legislative 
"or  nohes  which  has  come  about  as  a  conse- 
q  nee  of  the  industrial,  technological,  and 
-       il  development  of  our  society. 

We  have  rejected  the  assimiption  that 
th'  re  is  a  cause  and  effect  relationship — 
.1  :iecessary  plus  and  minus  interplay — 
w  ch  mandates  that  a  strong  executive  will 
'01  master  of  a  weak  legislature,  or  that  a 
J"  'Ug  Congress  must  repel  the  legislative 
.k;  mce.':  of  a  President.  The  modern  inter- 
p  y  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
'■'>'■  nche.s  has  given  the  executive  increased 
11  wence  over  the  process  of  initiating  and 
f!  ))ing  legislation.  Nevertheless,  the  Con- 
e  -.^  ni  recent  years  has  in  fact  exercised 
n  '0  initiative  than  the  public  thinks,  and 
'!  ■   Clitics  admit. 

;  the  executive  branch  has  moved  dra- 
'  nally  into  legislative  matters,  the  legis- 
p  branch  has  had  its  own  development 
f  i-iiced  by  multiple  functions  which  may 
*  '.itegorized  as  investigative,  legislative, 
'■■  fw.  and  oversight  constituent  service, 
rducative. 


This  assembly  believes  the  absence  of  strict 
party  discipline  in  legislative  matters  Is  not 
a  threat  to  our  representative  system  as  some 
have  argued.  Ours  Is  not  a  small  nation; 
we  are  a  complex  society  in  which  majorities 
shift  and  political  allnements  regroup  in 
ways  that  may  be  more  responsive  to  the 
public  will  than  to  a  party  platform.  We 
make  our  recommendations  from  the  p>oint 
of  view  that  this  recurring  regrouping  Is  a 
truly  constructive  response  to  the  needs  of 
our  complex  and  heterogenous  society. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
absence  of  strict  party  discipline  has  the  ad- 
ditional merit  of  t>ermitting  the  Indhndual 
to  vote  according  to  his  intelligence  and  con- 
science. 

This  a.ssembly  commends  those  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  long  been  striving  to 
create  a  mechanism  within  Congress  to 
achieve  congressional  reform  and  welcomes 
The  establishment  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Organization  of  Congress.  WhUe  the 
limitations  of  its  scope  are  regrettable,  the 
provision  for  action  on  many  problems  and 
a  forum  for  discussion  of  congressional  pro- 
cedures is  a  useful  step  toward  making  Con- 
gress a  more  effective  body. 

With  these  general  convictions  in  mind, 
this  assembly: 

1.  Applaudes  the  steps  taken  by  the  House 
at  the  initiation  of  the  Democratic  majority 
at  the  beginning  of  the  89th  Congress  In  (a) 
restoring,  the  21 -day  rule  and  giving  the 
Speaker  increased  discretion  therewith;  (b) 
removing  the  requirement  of  unanimotis 
consent  to  send  a  bill  to  conference  and  cur- 
tailing the  power  of  the  Rules  Committee  to 
kill  a  bill  by  denying  a  rule.  We  recom- 
mend that  these  actions  be  continued  In 
future  Congresses. 

2.  Applauds  (a  I  the  decision  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic cauctis  to  review  all  committee  as- 
signments: (b)  the  decision  of  the  Repub- 
lican conference  in  the  Senate  to  amend 
Tlie  seniority  rule  by  permitting  junior 
Members  a  wider  share  of  major  committee 
assignments:  (c)  action  by  the  Republican 
House  Members  accomplishing  positive  Im- 
provements in  their  organization  and  pro- 
cedures We  recommend  that  these  actions 
be  continued   in  future  Congresses. 

This    assembly    recommends: 

3  Each  House  should  develop  uniform 
lonimittee  rules  assuring  control  by  a  ma- 
majority  of  members  and  Insuring  adequate 
professional  staff. 

4.  Legislative  lienrings.  particularly  ap- 
propri'itions  hearings,  shovjld  be  held  in 
open  rather  than  executive  session,  except 
where  national  security  is  involved. 

5  Diligent  and  conscientious  efforts 
sViould  be  made  to  strengthen  congressional 
macliinery  and  procedures  aimed  at  making 
possible  an  integrated  approach  to  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies. 

6.  Diligent  and  conscientious  efforts  should 
be  made  to  strengthen  congressional  ma- 
chinery and  procedures  aimed  at  giving  the 
Congre.^s  .sufficient  information  in  the  areas 
of  foreign  policy  and  national  securitv  to 
enable  the  Congress  better  to  discharge  its 
constitutional  responsibilities  in  these  areas. 

7  Except  where  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
Congress  .should  not  agree  to  respond  within 
.\  stipulated  period  of  time  to  a  legislative 
pri\Dosal  from  the  executive  branch. 

8.  Congress  should  divest  itself  of  its  spe- 
cial legislative  role  vis-a-\-ls  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  grant  home  rule  to  the 
District. 

9.  In  order  to  provide  more  time  for  mat- 
ters of  national  importance  Congress  should 
consider  divesting  itself  of  responsibility  for 
appointments  to  the  service  academies,  con- 
firmation of  postmast^rshlpw,  and  considera- 
tion of  matters  involved  in  private  immigra- 
tion bills  and  sdmiII  claims  legislation. 

10  Members  of  Congress  should  be  pro- 
vided with  adequate  staff  assistance  to  aid 


them  in  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  pend- 
ing legislation.  Toward  this  end,  considera- 
tion should  be  given,  among  other  things,  to 
providing  each  Member  with  one  legislative 
assistant  for  each  legislative  committee  on 
which  he  serves. 

11.  The  travel  allowance  for  each  Member 
of  Congress  should  be  increased  to  12  round 
trips  to  his  district  annually  and  12  addi- 
tional trips  should  be  made  available  for 
members  of  his  staff. 

12.  Adequate  allowances  should  be  pro- 
vided for  maintenance  of  congressional  dis- 
trict field  offices,  and  greater  differentials  in 
terms  of  allowance  should  be  provided  for 
those  who  represent  distant  and/ or  populous 
States.  This  recommendation  is  made  with 
the  view  that  it  is  clearly  much  more  ex- 
pensive to  maintain  good  communications 
with  a  congressional  district  that  is  at 
greater  distance  than  with  one  close  at  hand, 
and  more  expensive,  particiilarly  in  the  Sen- 
ate, to  represent  the  populous  States.  Pres- 
ent recognition  of  this  difference  In  the  cost 
of  communicating  with  a  constituency  Is 
inadequate. 

13.  To  help  meet  constantly  increasing 
costs  of  campaign  financing  and  to  broaden 
the  base  of  public  support  of  campaigns  for 
office,  a  $10  tax  credit  provision  or  a  $100 
deduction  should  be  applied  to  contributions 
made  to  a  candidate  tctr  election  to  the 
Congress  or  his  designated  campaign  com- 
mittee. A  central  Federal  registry  should  be 
established  with  full  powers  to  obtain  full 
reports  of  all  spending  in  primary  and  gen- 
eral election  campaigns  lor  Federal  offices. 
Ceilings  on  spending  in  Federal  elections 
should  be  revised  to  peollstlc  levels. 

14.  Adequate  annual  pubUc  disclosure  of 
the  assets  and  Income  of  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  and  their  inunediate 
families  should  be  required.  "Hie  same 
regulation  should  also  be  applied  to  all  can- 
didates for  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

15.  The  2-year  term  for  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  our  endorse- 
ment and  should  not  be  changed. 


civic    leader, 


Pahticip.^nts 

Albert  E.  Abrahams,  executive  director. 
Republicans  for  progress.  Washington,  D.C. 

Col.  Daniel  J.  Andersen,  lawyer.  Trustee 
Gettysburg  College,  Wtishington,  D.C. 

Grover  L.  Angel,  dean.  College  of  C^eneral 
Studies,  the  George  Washington  Univerllty. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Thom.^s  L  Asm  fv  Member  of  Congress, 
Ohio. 

Mrs.     Robert     Low      Bacon 
Washington.  DC. 

Louis  H  Bean  economic  and  political 
analyst.  Arlington.  Va. 

John  H.  Beidler,  legislative  director.  In- 
dustrial Union  Department.  APL-CIO,  Wash- 
ington. DC 

Ralph  E  Becker,  general  counsel  to  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  Performing  Arts, 
Washington.  DC. 

Andrew  J  Biemiller.  director.  Department 
of  Legislation.  AFl-CIO.  Washington.  DC. 

Kurt  Borchardt.  legal  counsel.  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.C. 

Wayne  W.  Bradley,  director  of  administra- 
tion. National  Republican  Congressional 
Committee.  Washington.  D.C. 

Harold  F  Bright,  associate  dean  of  facul- 
ties, the  George  Washington  University. 
Washington.  DC. 

David  S.  Brown,  professor  of  public  ad- 
ministration, the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. Washington.  DC 

John  Anthony  Brown.  Jr  .  vice  president 
and  dean  of  faculties,  the  George  \V;vshlngton 
University.  Washington.  DC. 

Millard  C.  Browne,  chief  editorial  writer, 
Buffalo  Evening  News.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 
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The  Very  Reverend  Edward  B.  Bunn,  Sjr., 
chancellor.  Georgetown  University,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Charles  Clapp,  legislative  assistant  to  Sen- 
ator Saltonstaix,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 

Charles  W.  Cole,  professor  of  American 
llteratvire.  dean  of  the  stunmer  sessions,  the 
George  Washington  University,  Washington, 
DC. 

Clarence  E.  Deaklns,  Acting  Director,  Dlvi- 
Bion  of  Student  Financial  Aid,  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  DC. 

Robert  G.  Dixon,  Jr.,  professor  of  law,  the 
George  Washington  University,  Washington, 
DC. 

John  A.  Gosnell.  general  counsel,  National 
Small  Business  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

Harold  P.  Green,  professor  of  law,  the 
George  Washington  University,  Washington, 
DC. 

Daniel  S.  Greenberg.  news  department. 
Science  magazine,  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  Washington, 
DC. 

Ernest  Griffith,  dean.  School  of  Interna- 
tional Ser\-lce.  the  American  University, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  B.  Hardemann,  legislative  assistant, 
democratic  whip,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington.  D.C. 

Broolcs  Hays,  Arthur  T.  Vanderbllt  pro- 
fessor of  government,  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.;  consultant  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  White 
House.  Washington,  DC. 

John  W.  Holton,  Federal  legislative  coun- 
sel. The  American  Bankers  Association, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Stephen  Horn,  legislative  assistant  to  U.S. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  Washington, 
DC. 

Harold  H.  Hutson,  provost  and  executive 
vice  president,  the  American  University, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Roger  W.  Jones,  special  assistant  to  the 
director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Washington, 
DC. 

William  T.  Kendall,  administrative  assist- 
ant to  Representative  Peter  H.  B.  Freling- 
huysen.  Washington,  D.C. 

James  Jackson  Kilpatrlck,  editor,  the 
Richmond  News  Leader,  Richmond,  Va. 

Wolfgang  H.  Kraus.  professor  of  political 
science,  acting  chairman  of  department  of 
political  Science,  the  George  Washington 
University,  Washington.  D.C. 

Hugh  L.  LeBlanc,  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence, the  George  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Lord  Lindsay  of  Blrker.  professor  of  Far 
Eastern  studies,  the  American  University. 
Washington.  DC. 

Richard  L.  Lyons,  reporter,  the  Wa-shing- 
ton  Post.  Washington.  D.C. 

Neil  MacNeil.  chief  coneressional  corre- 
spondent. Time  magazine.  Washington.  D.C. 

C.irl  Marcy.  chief  of  staff.  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Martin  A.  Mason,  dean.  School  of  Engi- 
neering and  Applied  Science,  the  George 
Washington  University,  Washington,  D.C. 

Arnold  Mnyer.  legislative  representative. 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher  Work- 
men (.\FL-CIOi .  Washington.  D.C. 

Louis  H.  Mayo,  dean,  Gradxiate  School  of 
Public  Law.  the  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, Washington.  DC. 

Gardiner  C.  Mean.s.  economic  consultant, 
Vienna.  Va. 

Arthur  S.  Miller,  professor  of  law,  the 
George  Washington  Unlversltv,  Washington, 
DC. 

Benjamin  R.  Miller,  director.  Industrial 
Relations  Department.  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc.,  Washington,  DC. 


Lambert  H.  MUler,  genenl  counsel,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Charles  A.  Mosher,  Member  of  Congress, 
Ohio. 

Peter  P.  Muirhead,  Associate  Commissioner 
for  Higher  Education.  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Micah  H.  Naftalin,  legislative  liaison  officer, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Washington,  D.C. 

Clifford  P.  Nelson,  presldeat,  the  American 
Assembly,  Columbia  Unlvertity,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Neal  R.  Peirce.  political  editor.  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  Service,  Wa^ington,  D.C. 

Esther  Peterson.  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Washington.  D.C. 

Oliver  A.  Peterson,  visiting  professor  and 
acting  director,  Program  for  Overseas  and 
International  Labor,  School  of  International 
Service,  the  American  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

George  W.  Petrie.  director  ©f  university  re- 
lations, computer  science.  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.,  White  Plains.  N.Y. 

William  G.  PhUlips.  staff  director.  Demo- 
cratic study  group,  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Washington.  DC. 

Ralph  E.  Purcell.  visiting  professor  of  po- 
litical science,  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.C. 

Vincent  P.  Rock,  director,  Program  of  Pol- 
Icy  Studies  in  Science  and  Technology,  the 
George  Washington  University,  Washington, 
DC. 

Richard  P.  Sanger,  editor  of  the  editori.il 
page,  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News, 
Wilmington.  Del. 

William  K.  Selden,  executive  director.  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Accrediting;  (July  1) 
vice  president,  the  American  Assembly,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Robert  P.  Sharkey,  professor  of  economic 
history,  the  George  Washington  University, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse.  trustee.  Tufts  Univer- 
sity Civic  Education  Center,  Wajshington.  D.C. 

Mrs.  Joy  R.  Simonson.  chairman.  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Board,  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Julian  H.  Singman,  partner  In  law,  Landis, 
Cohen  &  Singman.  Washington,  D.C. 

George  T.  Smith,  speaker.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Legislature  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, Atlanta,  Ga. 

G.  Kerry  Smith,  executive  secretary.  Asso- 
ciation for  Higher  Education,  Washington. 
DC. 

Harold  E.  Snyder,  director,  the  Interna- 
tional Affairs  Seminar  of  Washington,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Kathryn  H.  Stone,  member.  Virg-inia  Houise 
of  Delegates,  the  Virginia  General  Assembly. 
Arlington.  Va. 

Lewis  L.  Straustf.  r«ir  admiral,  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve  (retired),  former  Chairman,  Atomic 
Energy  C:imniission.  Brandy  Station,  Va. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Stu.TJt.  president.  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  States.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Miss  Pauline  Tompkins,  general  director. 
American  Association  of  University  Women, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Leo  S.  Tonkin,  executive  director.  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioners'  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Higher  Education,  Washington'  D.C. 

Ch.irles  C.  Turner,  executive  vice  president, 
Stillman  College.  Tusc;iloosa.  Ala. 

Kent  Watkins.  staff  direcVir.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Standing  Rules.  U.S.  Seii.-ite,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Donald  A.  Webster,  minority  economist. 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  Washington.  D.C. 

Elmer  D.  West,  executive  secretary.  Joint 
Graduate  Consortium.  Washington,  D.C. 

Sam  Zat^oria.  member.  National  Latxjr  Re- 
lations Board,  Washington,  DC. 


Naive  Professors  Can  Hurt  Freedom's 
Cause 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.-- 

Thursday,  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  have  become  concerned  oi.oe 
again  of  the  activities  on  many  colle-e 
campuses  across  the  coimtry.  Student 
demonstra*ions  and  teach-ins  are  takr.-g 
place  in  increasing  numbers. 

Students  and  faculty  alike  claim  aca- 
demic freedom  and  freedom  of  speech  as 
open  license  for  expressing  their  views. 
Every  American,  from  President  Johnsc  ;i 
down,  suppoi-ts  the  rational  exercise  of 
these  rights.  Some,  however,  apparent^ 
ignore  the  warnings  of  history  which  h.is 
clearly  demonstrated  the  result  of  t!  e 
abuse  of  these  rights. 

In  particular  regai-d  to  U.S.  forei-u 
policy,  some  professors  have  been  spea!:- 
ing  out  against  a  strong  position  taken 
by  our  Government.  They  apparenf.y 
see  wisdom  in  weakness.  There  are  thee 
who  go  so  far  as  to  say  we  should  sit  by 
aiid  permit  a  Communist  takeover  of  a 
major  part  of  the  world.  The  irony  of 
their  position  has  apparently  escaped 
them,  but  it  places  them  in  support,  but 
exercising  their  freedom  of  speech  ar.d 
opposition  here  at  home,  of  the  enslave- 
ment of  fdditional  millions  of  peopI\ 
And  those  so  enslaved  will  not  have  tl.e 
right  of  free  speech,  or  assembly,  or  op- 
po-sition  to  their  Communist  masters. 

The  Jacksonville  Times-Union,  lead- 
ing north  Florida  newspaper,  recent  y 
commented  on  the  dangers  of  the  activ.- 
ties  of  some  college  professors  and  thrir 
naive  view  of  the  world  today. 

I  insert  this  editorial  at  this  point  ;n 
the  Record: 

[From  the  Jacksonville  (Pla.)  Times-Unii   :. 
M.ay  13.  1965) 

N.MVE  Professors   Cam  Hurt  Freedom's 

C.MISE 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  happci'.s 
to  Dr.  Arthur  Larson,  special  consultant  ■  :i 
world  peace  matters  to  President  Lync-  :i 
Johnson,  now^  that  he  has  blasted  this  coi. .  - 
try"s  foreign  policies  in  Vietnam. 

Dr.  Larson,  director  of  the  Rule  of  L.  .v 
Research  Center  at  Duke  University.  Joiiid 
with  his  brother.  Don,  a  political  science  pr  - 
fessor  at  Duke,  to  publish  a  booklet  wh:  n 
hailed  U.S.  policy  as  "out  of  date,  transp.  - 
ent  and  nai-.c." 

Wli.it  will  be  most  interesting,  however  .- 
to  hear  the  two  Duke  teachers  define  cxn  - 
ly  what  they  mean  when  they  talk  abi  ;: 
world  peace.  The  reason  for  this  is  tl.  : 
they  are  advcKating  the  abandonment  to  tie 
Communists  of  all  small,  economically  p(  : 
lands  with  few  natural  resources. 

Under  the  Larson  plan  for  "selective  c.     - 
talnment"  of  the  Communists,  only  hig!    v 
industrialized  lands  like  Japan  and  Germ, 
would    bo    defended    by    the    United    St.r  = 
against  the  Reds. 

Red  propagandists  should  have  a  f.  :J 
day  with  the  two  teachers'  dissent.  Co{j  -5 
of  the  proposal  wUl  undoubtedly  be  obtaii.'  d 
and  reproduced  by  the  Communists  in  e%  ■    y 
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poor  little  nation  in  the  world  with  em- 
phri.-is  placed  on  the  fact  that  Dr.  Larson 
is  a  Presidential  adviser.  The  result*  are  al- 
most predictable. 

Other  copies  of  the  proposal  will  probably 
be  circulated  through  the  so-called  nonallned 
nniions  to  prove  that  U.S.  actions  In  Viet- 
naii''.  are  not  supported  by  even  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Du'tce  professors  are  the  naive  people  in  this 
si:  i.ition. 

Domestically  President  Johnson  answered 
the  professors  when  he  said:  "We  would 
rather  men  quarrel  with  otir  action  to  In- 
.s'.'.'-e  peace  than  curse  us  through  all  eternity 

;  .'■  inaction." 


LA.WS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States 
TrpLE  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
[record;   arrangement,  sttle,  contents. 
•..vD  INDEXES. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement   and    style    of    the    Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
: action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an   index  of  the   Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
i-f    Congress   and    at    the    close    thereof. 
Jan.  12,  1895.  c.  23,  §  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
■  rations,  maps,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
-•rams,  or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  in 
•he  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
.'oint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
ii»36,  c.   630,   I  2,  49   Stat.   1546.) 
T'ursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
orJer  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
ar.d  delivery   of   the   Congressional   Record 
tic  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
t!u'  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Sc.iators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates   is 
ri  pectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record —The 
P'.blic  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
th-'  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ct. dings  shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
c.-'odings  in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
t.  c  issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
fe  sible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
si;. ,11  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
al-crnation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
df cms  it  necessary  In  crder  to  meet  produc- 
ti  n  and  delivery  schedules. 

J  Txjpc  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
p:  ;u  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
b.  es  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
t;  OS,  as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
t!;<?  Congressional  Record,  in  7' j -point  type: 
ai  d  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
sp-  cches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
ti.'-'ir  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
s:  i  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
i:.  -he  Record  shall  be  printed  In  e'^-point 
tv.e;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
C--oint  type.  No  italic  or  black  tvpe  nor 
V.  rds  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
t)>ed  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
actions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
itations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
ci  tmients  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  rcpro- 
ti    "tion  is  necessary. 

'  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
-  :pt  is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
f  uld  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
::  •  Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p  m.  in 
'  :  ifr  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
^  ci  on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
f  :  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
!^;  -ified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
^  hhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
r    0  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
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the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Rxcoao  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished.— Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fi.xed  shall  be  10  davs. 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee! 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  davs 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore .11  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  davs. 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  onlv 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(bi.  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  sv'^mitted  by  ♦he 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 


ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  Houje 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
ns  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
sliall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  150.  p 
1939). 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shaU  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  lU.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1538). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US    Code,  title  44.  sec    133.  p.  1937). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


International  Crossroads  Sunday  Morn- 
ing Breakfast  Organization  Celebrates 
Its  19th  Anniversary — Paul  Brindle 
Provides  Leadership 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIKGINIA 

IN'  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  4,  1965 

Mr.  RANTKDLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
19th  anniversary  of  the  International 
Crossroads  Sunday  morning  breakfast  at 
the  Central  YMCA  in  Washington  was 
held  on  May  2.  It  was  the  991st  consecu- 
tive weekly  breakfast  session  of  this 
';roup  in  extending  hospitality  and  ap- 
preciation to  16,853  persons  from  127 
countries  and  geographical  areas,  who 
have  met  and  passed  at  the  Crossroads. 

This  interesting  activity  of  person-to- 
;  crson  contacts  has  great  significance 
because  the  visitors  from  abroad  are 
comprised  largely  of  students  and  other 
selected  young  men  who  may  rise  to  posi- 
t  ions  of  leadership  In  their  countries.  It 
i--  important  that  they  understand  our 
ittitude  toward  personal  freedom  during 
•heir  visit  to  Washington  and  the  United 
States. 

The  attendance  at  the  sessions  is  usu- 
ally between  50  and  60  pei-sons  of  which 
an  average  of  17  attend  for  their  first 
lime.  The  groups  are  addressed  by  dis- 
tinguished speakers.  Members  from 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  and  men  of 
tiie  professions  and  of  education  have 
supported  the  effort  by  speaking.  The 
tulks  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and 
are  frequently  followed  with  questions. 

This  venture  is  carried  forward  on  a 
voluntary  basis  by  the  many  forward- 
looklng  individuals  who  have  cooperated, 
V  ith  the  major  responsibility  falling  to 
t  he  committee  of  dedicated  persons.  The 
organizer  and  chairman  is  Paul  L.  Brin- 
rhe,  a  Washington  attorney,  who  devotes 
most  of  his  time  to  this  program.  He  is 
truly  a  citizen  of  the  world  through  his 
kindly  touch  with  so  many  wayfarers. 

It  Is  a  laudable  practice  of  this  com- 
ir.ittee  to  maintain  contact  by  corre- 
spondence with  the  visitors  after  they 
i.ave  returned  to  their  homes.  Active 
r\mtact  Is  being  maintained  with  about 
■.-.000  visitors  abroad.  Many  of  these 
have  sent  cards,  letters,  or  other  mes- 
sages to  the  19th  anniversary.  One 
'urmer  visitor,  Prof.  Dr.  Frederick  W. 
\  on  Rauchhaupt,  professor  of  space  law 
at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  planned 
liis  trip  to  be  present  personally  on  this 
occasion. 

The  good  will  and  kindly  response  on 
behalf  of  these  former  visitors  is  reassur- 
1!,^  and  contributes  to  better  understand - 
in::  toward  peace,  freedom,  and  progress 
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in  the  world  today.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  I  desire  to  bring  these  en- 
couraging indications  to  your  attention. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  anniver- 
sary session  was  given  to  the  messages 
from  abroad.  William  L.  Robinson,  an 
official  of  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation, was  the  narrator  and  he  was 
assisted  by  14  visitors  from  nine  other 
countries. 

Extractions  which  follow  are  repre- 
sentative of  a  larger  number  of  the 
thoughts,  hopes  and  aspirations  of  our 
friends  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  extractions  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extrac- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Jacques  Guerin-Desjardins,  psychologist, 
Paris:  ''Your  steadiness  of  purpose,  your  de- 
votion to  tlie  work  you  have  undertaken,  are 
most  inspiring.  I  have  suggested  to  the 
central  Parts  YMCA  to  study  the  possibility 
of  organizing  something  similar.  It  cannot 
be  exactly  the  same  thing  (as  breakfast  in 
France  is  a  small  and  very  qiuck  meal) ;  but 
the  idea  underlying  the  plan  may  be  a  'sis- 
ter idea'  to  yours.  Thanks  for  all  you  do 
to  bring  friendship  and  understanding  be- 
tween people  and  nations." 

V.  R.  Katre,  of  Lakherl,  India:  "Our  coun- 
try is  vast  with  a  population  (440  million) 
which  has  yet  to  know  the  real  meaning 
of  freedom,  and  the  one  man  (Nehru)  who 
was  perhaps  doing  the  service  of  educating 
his  people  Is  no  more.  But  as  the  saying 
goes — 'time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man' — 
we  have  to  go  ahead.  •  •  •  You  have  taken 
on  yourself  a  real  goal  in  the  ICSMB — the 
universal  brotherhood — and  this  objective 
will  have  to  be  carried  on  and  on  like  a 
wheel  revolving.  People  wUl  meet  and  part, 
carrying  with  them  an  everlasting  impres- 
sion— as  I  am  carrying  -with  me." 

Olindo  Parachini,  national  secreuiry. 
YMCA.  Rome,  Italy:  "It  is  with  sincere 
pleasure  that  I  send  you  my  best  wishes  for 
the  19th  anniversary  of  the  crossroads  break- 
fast. •  •  •  Your  idea  should  be  spread 
.among  many  more  YMCA's.  as  for  a  foreign 
traveler  it  is  a  blessed  experience  to  be  per- 
sonally invited  to  a  friendly  meeting  like  the 
crossroads  breakfast,  thus  emerging  from 
the  uncomfortable  feeling  of  loneliness  that 
one  inevitably  finds  in  a  large  city." 

N.  W.  Yang,  of  the  Taiwan  Sugar  Corp., 
at  Taipei,  China:  "It  really  gave  me  an  im- 
pressive experience  to  participate  Ln  the 
breakfast  sessions.  I  think  this  is  one  of 
tlie  best  ways  to  cultivate  mutual  under- 
standing worldwide.  *  •  »  I  wish  to  extend 
my  hearty  thanks  for  your  entertainment 
rendered  me  during  my  stay  in  Washington  " 

Roy  Palmer,  Bristol,  England:  "How  glad 
I  was,  like  so  many  others,  to  receive  your 
letter  of  January  24,  together  with  the  ac- 
tivities report  for  1964.  •  •  •  You  certainly 
are  the  center  of  the  world  these  days,  and 
your  country  bears  a  heavy  burden  in  its 
responsibilities  in  endeavoring  to  maintiiin 
world  freedom  and  peace.  How  much  we  all 
long  for  these  and  how  high  the  cost  you  are 
now  paying  in  working  to  this  end.  Once  it 
was  the  headache  of  the  British  Empire,  but 
tlie  Elmpire  has  gone,  but  not  all  our  troubles, 
though  we  are  fighting  hard  to  survive  in  a 


new  sphere,  if  we  can  but  produce  a  few  mor« 
Churchllls.  •  •  •  It  only  remains  for  me  to 
wish  you  health  and  strength  to  continue  in 
your  good  deeds  and  to  express  the  hope  that, 
some  day,  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  again." 

Gunnar  Jansson,  director.  International 
Centre  Castle  Mainau,  Germany:  "It  is  cer- 
tainly a  wonderful  work  you  are  doing  with 
your  international  crossroads  Stinday  morn- 
ing breakfasts  and  every  time  I  receive  your 
annual  report,  I  am  amazed  at  the  great 
scope  of  interests  you  cover  and  the  number 
of  outstanding  personalities  that  you  are  able 
to  get  as  speakers  and,  above  all,  you  are 
doing  a  fine  service  in  bringing  together  so 
many  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  •  •  • 
May  I  use  this  opportunity  to  send  to  your 
annual  meeting  a  greetlng'from  another  in- 
ternational crossroad;  namely,  the  Interna- 
tional Centre  Castle  Mainau.  This  center  is 
situated  at  a  real  crossroad :  we  are  living  on 
an  island  in  the  Lake  of  Constance  on  the 
German  side  but  we  look  over  to  Switzerland 
every  day  and  several  times  a  week  we  also 
cross  the  frontier  and  go  into  this  country. 
Not  far  away  is  Austria,  and  going  westwards 
it  is  not  so  very  far  to  France.  On  this  island 
thousands  of  tourists  every  summer  ccMiie 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  from  other  con- 
tinents to  admire  the  real  international  mix- 
ture of  trees  and  flowers  which  are  planted  on 
this  island.  We  have  cedars  from  Lebanon 
and  Himalaya  and  banana  trees  from  Africa, 
Hibiscus  from  Brazil  and  Elmp)eror's  trees  froni 
Japan,   and  mammut  trees  from  California. 

•  •  *  In  the  castle  on  the  island  there  is  also 
the  international  center  run  by  the  world 
alliance  of  the  YMCA  where  every  year  about 
1.500  people  from,  last  year,  32  nations  come 
together    for    consultations    and    fellowship. 

•  •  •  In  this  international  cooperation  year 
it  is  good  to  be  reminded  of  all  the  forces 
which  are  at  work  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  to  overbridge  antagonism  between  na- 
tions and  individuals  and  to  remind  ourselves 
that  in  reality  we  are  brothers  and  sisters  in 
spite  of  nation,  language,  color,  creed  and 
other  distinctions  that  may  separate  people. 
May  God  bless  your  work  in  future  years." 

Dr.  M.  Camitan  Magboo,  hospital  medical 
director  and  member  of  the  national  board 
of  the  Philippines  YMCA:  "The  tremendous 
task  that  you  have  been  handling  In  promot- 
ing world  understanding  and  mutual  respect 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  Is  reflected 
by  the  diversified  topics  and  personalities 
in  your  International  Crossroads  Sunday 
breakfast.  You  have  kept  alive  the  Interest 
of  your  inspiring  work  by  communicating 
with  us  religiously  and  sending  us  the  sub- 
jects in  your  breakfast  meetings,  serving  us 
food  for  thought.  In  the  Philippines  the 
idea  has  caught  fire  for  we  have  several 
breakfast  meetings  of  different  groups  •  *  •. 
Wishing  you  and  the  ICSMB  continued  suc- 
cess." 

Philippe  Gallet.  fontaine  les  Gres.  France: 
"I  shall  never  forget  the  breakfast  that  I  had 
in  Washington  a  few  days  before  my  return 
to  Europe.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  for  me 
to  meet  the  friends  who  were  there.  I  have 
since  spent  1  year  outside  of  France.  ,  I  was 
in  Djibouti  for  my  military  service  but  I  have 
never  lost  contact  with  the  breakfast.  I  cor- 
respond with  another  friend  of  the  ICSMB. 
Jacques  Dunselman    of   the   Netherlands." 

J.  C.  J.  Dunselman.  correspondent  In  Hol- 
land; "The  Idea  of  corresponding  with  other 
breakfast  members  works  out  all  right.  Jim 
Oungre  and  Philippe  Gallet  of  France,  have 
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become  my  friends.  I  am  wondering  U  more 
brealcfast  members  are  writing  eaob  other. 
The  breakfast  meetings  are  the  start  of  in- 
ternational understanding  and  not  only  a 
nice  breakfast  party." 

Dr.  Alan  G.  Maclalne,  educator,  Australia: 
"Over  the  past  several  years  I  have  seen  the 
Sunday  morning  breakfast  go  from  strength 
to  strength  and  the  number  of  participants 
makes  an  impressive  total.  I  trust  that  God 
will  give  you  long  life,  strength  and  faith 
to  continue  this  good  work.  I  feel  that  these 
weekly  sessions  are  contributing  significantly 
to  a  common  realization  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  •  •  •  I  hoi>e  that  the  life  members, 
coming  as  they  do,  from  almost  every  country 
in  the  world  today,  will  constitute  every- 
where a  fellowship  of  faith  In  humanity 
which  transcends  the  manmade  barriers  of 
country,  color,  class,  or  creed." 

Oh^nem  Q.  Mohammed,  a  language  srtu- 
dent,  Iraq:  "The  Intemationai  Crossroads 
Sunday  breakfast  was  very  Impressive  to  me 
and  I  was  so  delighted  because  of  my  at- 
tending it.  This  meeting  where  we  spoke 
and  made  dear  friends  from  many  other 
countries  was  very  Interesting  to  rhe." 

Liang,  Hsing-Yl,  Taiwan,  China:  "It  was 
lucky  for  me  that  I  took  p>art  In  the  Inter- 
national Crossroads  breakfast,  where  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  many  new  friends.  I 
will  never  forget  the  real  welcome  and  the 
useful  maps.  These  meetings  are  a  help  to 
travelers,  in  my  circumstances,  to  help  peo- 
ple to  \inderstand  one  another  and  to  de- 
velop friendship  built  from  this  contact." 

Henry  Bank,  British  Columbia,  Canada: 
"Your  circular  letter  of  the  24th  ult..  re- 
minded me  of  something  I  should  have  done 
quite  a  long  time  ago;  i.e.,  to  thank  you  very 
much  •  •  •  I  rejoice  with  you  in  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  good  people  in  the 
world — they  are  the  salt  of  the  earth — but 
I  coxild  add:  there  is  not  one  too  many." 

Toshihiko  Suzuki,  electrical  engineer — 
p-aduate  student  at  Westlnghouse,  Jap>an: 
"Many  changes  have  happ>ened  since  I  wrote 
you  last  year,  and  it  seems  hard  for  me  to 
write  all  of  these.  But  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  some  of  these  which  may  interest  you. 
•  •  •  First,  baby  Klmlko  was  bom  last 
September  18.  ■  She  Is  now  7  months  old  and 
becoming  lovely  day  after  day.  Sawako,  first 
daughter  Is  2'2  years  old.  We  are  all  quite 
■well  and  enjoy  our  life  very  much.  •  •  • 
Second,  last  June  I  got  another  promotion 
In  my  company  and  now  working  at  Kyoto 
branch  office  of  Kansai  Electric  Power  Co., 
as  an  underground  distribution  section  fore- 
man. What  we  do  is  to  construct  under- 
ground distribution  line  in  Kyoto  City  and 
its  suburbs.  Eight  engineers  make  otir  sec- 
tion and  I  sometimes  talk  about  your  Inter- 
national Crossroads  Sunday  morning  break- 
fast, of  Its  wonderful  performances  to  know 
and  understand  each  other  through  friend- 
ship and  hospitality.  The  scale  of  your 
meeting  Is  very  large  as  its  members  are 
scattered  all  over  the  world.  While  our  sec- 
tion has  only  eight  people  and  seems  very 
fim.all  meeting — but  it  has  the  same  kind  of 
difficulty  in  dor  small  group  to  get  together 
and  do  the  oest  Job.  We  need  the  same 
spirit  of  friendship  and  hospitality  in  our 
group  as  in  yours.  In  Japan,  most  people 
make  plan  of  1  year  on  New  Year's  Day.  •  •  • 
I  woiild  like  to  do  my  best  in  next  1  year 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  report  m.ony  good 
news  to  your  next  anniversary  again.  •  •  • 
Please  tell  my  best  wishes  to  all  of  my  friends 
all  over  the  world  " 

Frank  Eustance.  Doncaster.  England:  "I 
appreciate  my  enrollment  in  your  Sunday 
morning  breakfast  growing  number  of  mem- 
bers and  send  hearty  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  for  May  2,  1965.  May -the  move- 
ment go  from  strength  to  strength  in  its 
good  work  in  bringing  together  representa- 
tives from  many  nations  and  encouraging 
them  to  meet  in  friendship  and  common  un- 
derstanding and  respect.     In  these  days  of 


dlstruct  between  nations  on  the  part  of  those 
In  high  places  any  movement  to  encourage 
mutual  respect  and  vmderstanding  is  to  be 
encotiraged." 

Nirode  BanJan  Das  Gupta,  of  Calcutta, 
India:  "When  the  report  reaches  me,  it  re- 
minds me  and  I  feel  once  again,  along  with 
you  in  the  meeting  of  Crossroads  an  Inter- 
national exchange  for  good  will,  understand- 
ing and  comfort  for  life.  I  still  fervently 
cherish  the  occasion,  and  the  report  is  the 
link  that  binds  me  ever  strongly — revealing 
ideas,  piupose,  and  values  of  life." 

Dr.  Ugo  M.  Colombo,  director  of  public  as- 
sistance, Milan,  Italy:  "Every  year  you  call 
on  me  for  the  anniversary  celebration.  It  is, 
Indeed,  very  significant  to  recognize  that 
everywhere  in  the  world  there  are  spiritual 
forces,  as  we  are,  which  are  devoted  to  the 
supermacy  of  common  ideals:  peace  with 
honor,  freedom  with  dignity  and  Justice  for 
any  human  being." 

Dr.  M.  J.  Meimandi-Nejafl,  professor  of 
plant  ecology  and  dean  of  students,  faculty 
of  agriculture,  KaraJ,  Iran:  "Every  bit  of 
experience  I  gained  while  attending  lectures 
sponsored  by  the  ICSMB  In  the  Washington 
WMCA  between  1950  and  1954,  dtiring  my 
acadenvic  career,  has  been  fruitful  not  only 
for  my  person  but  rather  for  the  benefit  of 
students  with  whom  I  work." 

Prom  J.  Mclnnes,  a  Scot  residing  in  Eng- 
land: "I  had  a  3-week  trip  round  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  and  arrived  in 
Washington  on  the  20th  of  November  1964, 
and  breakfasted  with  you  on  the  22d  of 
November.  •  •  •  The  democratic  idea — the 
resolving  of  conflicts  without  warfare  or  sup- 
pression, is  a  hope.  My  country.  Great 
Britain,  demonstrates  this  in  the  uniting  of 
old  enemies — Scotland  and  England.  Your 
country  demonstrates  it — the  Union  of  50 
States,  which  are  as  50  countries  on  a  Euro- 
pean scale.  It  may  take  some  hundreds  of 
years  before  the  world  is  united  in  this  way. 
So  keep  giving  everybody  who  comes  to  your 
breakfast  copies  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Oonstitutloei  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  they  can  take  with 
them  the  idea  of  'peace  with  freedom"  to  all 
quarters." 

Dr.  J.  B.  Barclay,  department  of  extra- 
mural studies.  University  of  Edinburgh: 
"Yotir  letter  of  24th  of  January  1965.  duly 
arrived  to  remind  me  of  that  room  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  where  the  brealsfast  is  held  and 
its  international  flavor.  •  •  •  The  signpost 
at  the  crossroads  shows  pleasant  and  at- 
tractive roads  to  the  right  and  left  already 
made  and  easy  to  negotiate.  The  signpost 
straight  on  shows  a  track,  rough,  unmade 
and  difficult,  almost  an  obstacle  course  which 
we  have  to  tame  with  our  bulldozers  of  ideal- 
ism, charity,  faith,  and  sympathy  where  we 
may  all  live  in  peace,  plenty,  and  friendship 
within  our  own  frontiers  aad  in  our  rela- 
tions with  one  another  *  *  *•  i  All  best  wishes 
to  everyone."  ' 

V.  O.  de  Alwis  Gunawardane.  manager, 
publishing  department,  the  Associated  News- 
papers of  Ceylon:  "These  laet  4  years  were 
years  of  tension  and  uncertainty  in  Ceylon; 
and  the  symbol  of  the  Crosaroads  breakfast 
was  nearly  manifested  here  in  its  opposite  or 
negation,  meaning,  crossroads  or  parting  of 
the  ways.  •  •  •  We  have  no*  a  new  govern- 
ment, enlightened  and  comi>etent  to  serve 
the  people  in  the  democratic  ways  of 
life.  •  •  •  This  turn  of  tha  wheel  Ls  final: 
and  the  clutch  of  the  will  of  the  people  al- 
lows nd  more  turns  to  the  left  •  •  •  So  it  is 
that  I  write  to  you  as  a  freeman  In  a  free 
country  rejoicing  with  a  free  people  on  this 
occasion  of  the  meeting  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent travelers  of  the  earth.  " 

John  R.  MacKay,  newspaperman  at  Victoria 
Park,  and  now  secretary  of  the  YMCA.  Perth. 
Australia:  "It  was  a  great  delight  to  receive 
your  annual  communication  last  week.  My 
attendance  at  your  breakfast  left  me  with 
a     lasting     impression     of     the     fellowship 


and  human  relations  engendered  in  that 
room.  •  •  •  Two  years  ago,  as  reported  to 
you  at  the  time,  a  number  of  us  In  Pert;, 
ate  breakfast  at  the  very  moment  you  would 
have  been  sitting  In  Washington,  D.C.  {Thu 
meant  bacon  and  eggs  at  8 :  30  in  the  evening  i 
We  will  do  this  again  this  year.  We  will  be 
thinking  of  you  and  we  would  like  to  know 
that  you  are  also  with  us  in  spirit." 

Robert  H.  Binney,  engineering  student  :,: 
Churchill  College,  Cambridge:  "Although  :: 
was  last  July  tliat  I  had  the  pleafeure  of  yoi;.- 
hospitality  at  the  ICSMB,  in  many  ways  ;: 
was  only  yesterday  that  I  was  in  Washingto: 
Now  with  its  successful  completion,  my  trip 
to  the  States  provides  many  stories  and  t!.. 
introduction  I  liave  had  thereby  to  Amer- 
ican life  and  people  is  an  invaluable  assi; : 
to  a  greater  understanding  of  the  role  c.' 
Britain  and  America  in  the  world  today  ai.d 
of  the  closeness  of  the  ties  that  connec: 
them.  I  sincerely  hope  that  when  time  ar:a 
money  permit  I  shall  be  able  to  return  :-i 
your  wonderful  country  and  renew  tl.e 
friendships  I  made,  not  least  on  that  Sui.- 
day  morning  in  Washington." 

Prof.  Estetwin  A.  De  Ocampo,  chairmai. 
Department  of  History,  University  of  tLs 
East,  Manila:  "I  am  certainly  glad  to  note  tlie 
growth  and  expansion  of  your  brainchila'. 
which  is  a  unique  organization  of  worldwide 
dimensions  for  the  simple  reason  that  iw 
members  hail  from  every  region  and  clime 
of  oxn:  planet.  The  mutual  understandin; 
and  good  will  and  the  genuine  spirit  cf 
brotherhood  and  friendship  that  charac- 
terize each  Sunday  morning  breakfast  gati.- 
ering  are  of  Inestimable  value  in  helpii. : 
bring  about  the  one-world  idea,  which  : 
so  necessary  In  these  days  of  tensions  ai: ; 
conflicting  ideologies." 

Dr.  Arunendu  Sarltar,  research  and  teaci  - 
ing  in  chemistry,  India:  "It  is  a  pleasu:  • 
to  become  associated  with  the  ICSMB,  a  : 
organization  which  stands  for  the  cause  r; 
extending  brotherhood  throughout  tl.' 
world.  As  an  Indian  and  as  a  Hindu  I  a:r. 
happy  to  come  in  contact  with  an  organiz.  - 
tlon  whose  goal  is  also  the  same  as  that  c: 
Hinduism  i.e.,  the  universal  brotherhoc 
The  mutual  understanding  between  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  is  an  urgent  necessity  of  W  ■ 
day  and  I  believe  this  organization  plays  . 
great  role  for  the  same." 

E.  G.  Peters,  educator,  Germany:  "I  alwa- 
remember  such  a  great  day  when  I  was  ::: 
Washington  in  summer  1958,  and  I  was  verv 
happy  leaving  that  meeting  as  a  life  memb"  r 
of  the  worldwide  Yoimg  Men's  Christian  A.  - 
soclatlon.  •  •  •  May  the  newcomers  al 
leave  Washington  with  the  feeling  of  ti.'^ 
common  bond  of  brotherhood  of  this  as^  - 
elation." 

Juan    Cortez,    television    writer   and    p:    - 
ducer,  London:   "My  best  wishes  to  all  ar.  ; 
my    thoughts    will    be    at    the    anni versa: 
breakfast  on  Stmday  next.    May  I  quote  frc:  . 
Longfellow's  'The  Lighthouse'?     'Be  mine  • 
guard  this  light  from  all  eclipse — Be  yoi; 
to  bring  man  nearer  to  man.'  " 

Alvaro  Molano  Cano,  aviation,  Barra:  - 
quilla,  Colombia:  "Only  one  in  my  situatl<  .. 
can  appreciate  the  feeling  of  sadness  becai;  ■ 
I  am  unable  to  be  with  you  on  May  2,  wh'-:! 
you  commemorate  another  anniversa: 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Divine  Beinc.  ' 
wish  all  kinds  of  success  to  you.  To  H  - 
care  I  am  commending  all  of  you,  as  I  he ; 
in  your  prayers  you  will  commend  to  me.  I 
am  sending  the  flag  of  my  country  as  a  c  - 
tribution  to  this  anniversary." 

Heinz  Gechter,  director,  American  divh.i' 
Carl  Duisberg  Society,  Germany:    "Please  t 
not  conclude  that  we  have  lost  contact — oi. 
the  line   Is  busy.  •   •   •  Enclosed  with  I: 
little  letter  is  our  program  brochure.     Ii  y 
know  of  any  young  men  interested  in  con- 
ing to  Germany  to  work  and  to  study,  v.  • 
would  be  happy  to  receive  their  appllcati 
just  on  your  recommendation.     If  you  k:i'  ' 
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c.  many,  I'll  send  you  more  pamphlets  on 
rrciuest.     Happy  anniversary." 

William  V.  Barker,  British  Government 
Service,  London:  "It  is  something  to  remem- 
ber from  my  short  visit,  the  assembly  of 
L.'  thers  and  one  or  two  sisters,  too,  who 
•,.r.e  the  trouble  to  leave  materialism  and 
the  rat  race  (as  it  seems  in  the  big  cities 
c  industry)  to  feel  the  affection  and  love  and 
;';.r  words  of  pleasure  and  enjoy  them  for  a 
:i'x  golden  moments.  And  to  experience  the 
I  ;>,x)rtunity  to  stand  still  in  time  as  It  were 
■jiA  take  stock  of  otu-selves  and  relate  our- 
se:es  to  the  greater  world  of  life,  knowl- 
edge, and  activity  which  seems  to  come  closer 
•..1  us  in  the  conditions  you  have  created  and 
:>;epared  for  us  each  Sunday  morning  over 
.■-<  many  years." 

Herman  Buys,  attorney,  Suriruime:  "I  wish 
I  could  Join  you  again.  I  have  been  very 
::,.!>py  in  your  company  and  I  wished  we 
.,.  u!d  establish  such  a  center  in  this  country. 
Tr.e  time  is  not  yet  ripe,  but  let's  hojje  for 
::.(■  future." 

I'.  B.  Murphy.  Department  of  Atomic  En- 
cr  :y.  India:  "Tlie  potency  of  an  idea  is  no 
:■.  T^er  questioned.  Since  the  Infancy  of  our 
c:  jlization,  ideas  have  flourished  to  usher 
::  a  better  understanding  world.  Para- 
ci  xically.  even  good  ideas  permeate  slug- 
g.~hly  making  for  martjTs  now  and  tlien. 
Nevertheless,  noble  ideas  are  welcome  as  they 
■•  nd  to  uplift  human  thought  and  endeavor, 
t  oner  or  later,  they  should  pervade  and 
i.r.ite  us  all  in  mighty  global  bonds.  •  •  • 
Y  'U  have  set  the  ball  of  international 
britherhood  rolling  at  the  internationa: 
ti'ssroads." 


China:  The  Arguments  for  a  New  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX-ES 

Thursday,  June  3,  1965 

Mr.      FRASER.     Mr.      Speaker,      the 

inerican  people  have  been  sobered  by 

e  events  in  Asia  in  the  last  year.    The 

immunist  Chinese  have  exploded  their 

cond  atomic  bomb,  and  it  is  clear  that 

-ia  is  a  much  different  place  from  the 

ia  of  15,  10,  or  even  5  years  ago.    In 

ii.s  light,  we  must  reevaluate  our  policy 

vard  the  two  Chinas. 

The  American  Friends  Sei-vice  Com- 

itee  performed  a  great  public  service 

cently  by  conducting  an  excellent  dis- 

.ssion  of  the  issues  by  eminent  teachei-s 

d  students  of  Asian  problems. 

I    have,   therefore,   asked   unanimous 

iisent  that  a  summary  of  the  coiifer- 

.ce   deliberations,   which  appeared  in 

e     Providence    Sunday    Journal    for 

ay  9,  1965,  appear  in  the  Record: 

I  ni.vA:   The   Arclmfnts   for  a   Nfw   Poi  uy 
(By  Lewis  W.  WoU.son) 
China  and  the  United  States  seem  now  lo 
'  ■    on  a  colli-sion  course,   witli  rather  little 
'  :ne  left  •  •  •  our  chief  danger  is  that  our 
lonal  posture  may  get  out  of  balance. 
.Much  as  in  judo,  if  we  push  unwisely  in 
:  "  direction  only,  relying  on  one  kind  of 
;    .ver   and   neglecting  others,   we  m;iy   find 
rselves     overextended     and     pet     tripped 
:   '■ — Prof.  John  K.  Pairbank.  director.  East 
'  .an  Research  Center,  Harvard  University. 
Washington. — There  are  serious  men  here 

•  .0  believe  that  the  U.S.  policy  of  isolating 
t  •mmimist  China  has  succeeded  mainly  in 

•  'lating  the  United  States  from  China— as 
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well  as   from  other   nations  with  different 
views — and  that  it  is  time  to  give  it  up. 

They  are  willing  to  bet  that  such  a  new  de- 
parture would  deprive  China  of  Its  best  canJ 
in  the  game,  and  they  are  saying  that  the  cur- 
rent high  degree  of  Chinese  belligerence  is. 
in  effect,  the  best  argument  for  a  new  turn  in 
American  foreign  policy. 

China,  according  to  this  view,  veams  for 
the  prestige  and  authority  of  a  great  power 
but  acts  in  the  world  with  the  irresponsibility 
of  some  minor  imderdeveloped  nation. 

Seize  the  initiative  from  her  with  a  sweep- 
ing new  approach,  the  argument  goes,  and  she 
no  longer  will  have  the  easy  advantage  of 
profiting  from  instability  in  the  world  and 
nastead,  will  find  world  responsibilities  thrust 
upon  her. 

CONFERENCE 

This  view  was  put  forward  at  an  unusual 
2-day  National  Conference  on  the  United 
States  and  China  held  here  a  week  ago  Al- 
though the  conference  was  apparentlv  not  a 
soundmg  board  for  any  changes  in  admin- 
istration policy,  a  device  sometimes  practiced 
here,  it  had  considerable  respectability 

The  conference  was  planned  nearlv  6 
months  ago,  before  the  escalation  of  the  "war 
in  Vietnam,  and  thus  the  organizers  were 
more  tlian  worried  about  the  timin"  But 
no  nghtvrtng  groups  picketed  it.  no  bearded 
ratlicals  tried  to  seize  the  spotlight  a  few 
notable  administration  officials  participated 
and  600  to  700  professors,  teachers,  students 
women  from  civic  organiratlons,  a^id  a 
■■^prinklmg  of  embassy  officials.  Journalists 
and  clergy  made  up  an  enthusiastic 
audience. 

Two  Senators  spoke  at  one  of  the  lunch- 
eons, and  a  total  of  about  50  Congressmen 
attended  breakfasts  held  for  them  on  both 
mornings  of  the  conference. 

Prof.  Robert  Scalapino.  chairman  of  the 
political  science  department  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  summed  up  the  cor\fer- 
ence  theme  as  follows: 

"The  U.S.  policy  of  containment  bv  iso- 
lation can  never  be  successful." 

The  idea,  he  went  on,  is  rather  to  force  the 
Chinese  to  make  more  and  more  big  deci- 
sions on  the  critical  issues  of  our  time. 
Prom  this  will  come  doubts  about  how  sim- 
ple the  world  Is,  necessitating  a  more  cau- 
tious foreign  policy. 

"Tliey  will  resist  this.  Isolation  helps 
totalitarian  policy.  They  like  our  policv  Just 
as  it  is.  They  don't  want  us  to  change  it 
They  feel  they  have  a  better  chance  of  iso- 
lating us  than  we  them." 

But  how  can  the  United  States  po&siblv 
take  any  cotuse  other  than  the  current  one 
of  military  containment  when  that  country 
pursues  such  an   aggressive  foreign  policy"? 

Nearly  every  non.-vdministration  speaker 
at  the  conference  insisted  that  the  United 
states  had  painted  itself  into  a  corner  with 
its  narrow  official  view  and  its  narrow 
policy  of  trying  to  isolate  China. 

Of  course,  at  this  conference,  which  was 
run  by  the  American  FYiends  Service  Com- 
mittee and  sponsored  by  Georgetown  and 
American  Universities,  there  were  some  po- 
lilically  naive,  gratuitous  or  absurdly  tot^U 
denunciations  made  of  United  States'  China 
IX)Ilcy. 

Tliese  had  a  variety  of  grounds;  The  United 
St;xtes  had  been  unmoral,  or  it  had  forced  the 
Cliinese  to  a  policy  of  hostUity,  or  it  had 
fallen  Into  a  false  view  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists because  of  blind  support  of  the 
Nationalists,  clinging  to  the  myth  of  their 
return  to  the  mainland. 

HARDER  VIEW 

But  a  more  hardheaded  view  also  was  put 
forward. 

Professor  Fairbank  of  Harvard  stated : 
"With  the  Russians  we  have  found  that 
wholehearted  national  attitudes  of  fear  and 
hate  are  a  luxury   we  can   no  longer  afford 


in  the  nuclear  age.  Now  that  China  Is  be- 
ginning to  be  a  nuclear  power,  our  15-year 
mutual  antagonism  may  become  undesirably^ 
dangerous." 

How  do  you  put  them  on  the  defensive? 
Or,  to  put  it  in  terms  of  the  less  pragmatic 
variant  heard  in  the  conference,  how  do  you 
"achieve    understanding    between    peoples"? 

The  theme  that  pervaded  the  conference 
was  open  up  the  lines,  even  unilaterally  if 
necessary,  and  put  the  onus  psychologically 
on  the  Chinese. 

Some,  though  not  all,  of  the  experts  ex- 
pressed a  warning  that  military  pressure 
must  also  t>e  kept  on  to  convince  China  that 
the  United  States  is  no  paper  tiger.  Denied 
the  option  of  aggressiveness,  they  said,  China 
may  then  have  to  turn  a  softer  policy  line. 

Mr.  Scalapino  summed  it  up  by  saying 
tliat  the  United  States  must  stick  to  a  policy 
of  military  firmness  but  that  "important 
from  our  standpoint  is  the  kind  of  psycho- 
logical, political  stance  we  take. 

"Now  is  the  time  to  say  we  will  trade,  ex- 
change scholars,  under  certain  conditions 
accept  you  in  the  United  Nations." 

Even,  he  said,  take  the  initiative  on  the 
real  sticking  point  of  Slno-American  poli- 
cies, the  continued  existence  of  an  Indepen- 
dent Chinese  Government  on  Taiwan. 

The  United  States  should  continue  to  make 
it  clear  to  Peiping  that  it  cannot  aimex  Tai- 
wan, that  we  shall  not  allow  it,  bu^  at  the 
same  time  say  to  the  Communists,  "let  all 
the  people  of  Taiwan  make  the  final  choice 
for  themselves." 

Senator  George  McGovern.  Democrat,  of 
South  Dakota,  told  the  Conference.  "As  long 
as  we  treat  China  like  an  international  out- 
law, we  cannot  be  surprised  if  she  reacts  by 
scorning  our  standards  and  Judgments. 
Through  greater  contact  with  other  nations, 
it  would  be  far  more  diffictilt  for  Communist 
China  to  act  as  a  law  unto  itself." 

The  more  outspoken  i>artlcipantB  in  the 
Conference  insisted  that  the  United  States 
had  nothing  to  lose  by  taking  such  an  Initia- 
live. 

A  report  by  the  sponsoring  AmericaJi 
Friends  Service  Committee,  for  example, 
called  "A  New  China  Policy,"  said  this:  "We 
do  not  know  whether  China  would  stop  its 
vlrtilent  attacks  on  the  intentions  and  the 
pood  faith  of  the  United  States  If  the  United 
States  accorded  China  the  normal  courtesies 
of  international  relations,  but  we  do  know 
that  China  is  not  likely  to  change  if  we  do 
not." 

Other  acknowledged  varying  degrees  of 
risk — especially  to  the  current  war  effort  and 
morale  in  southeast  Asia — but  saw  such  offers 
as  tossing  the  ball  to  the  Chinese  in  the  eyes 
of  peoples  they  are  as  anxious  to  court  as 
we  are. 

REBUFFS 

It  is.  of  course,  always  e.asler  to  take  pot- 
shots at  the  policymakers  than  it  Is  to  take 
on  the  responsibility  of  making  policy,  espe- 
cially when  it  mtist  be  meshed,  as  it  must  be 
currently,  with  military  moves. 

Every  one  of  the  previous  points  has  been 
m.ade  and  looked  over  before  both  Inside  and 
outside  of  government  circles. 

OffictaUy.  all  have  been  put  down  as  offers 
that  would  be  unrealistic  in  the  light  of  U.S. 
commitments  to  other  countries  in  Asia,  or 
exercises  in  futility,  or.  at  t>est.  gestures 
which  might  be  used  another  day  bvit  would 
be  ill-timed  now. 

When  a  reporter  approached  a  knowledge- 
able Government  official  here  and  asks,  why 
aren't  we  doing  more  about  China,  the  result 
visually  goes  something  like  this: 

He  is  sh;uned  into  acknowledging  that  a 
number  of  bright,  thoughtful  people  in  the 
White  House  and  State  Department,  who  are 
Just  as  enlightened  as  all  the  academic  and 
journalistic  China  experts,  have  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  trying  to  answer  th« 
question. 
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But  then  he  is  told  that  the  intransigence 
of  the  Chinese  leaders  thwarts  any  approach. 
Every  trial  balloon  has  been  shot  down.  A 
surplus  food  offer?  No.  The  beginnings  of 
trade?  No.  Visits  by  Journalists?  First,  yes, 
then  no. 

And  look  what  happened,  they  say,  when 
the  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Roger 
Hilsman,  proposed  In  December  1963,  the 
open  door  to  discussions  with  Red  China, 
given  certain  policy  changes.  Vehemently 
rebuffed. 

Change  In  policy  is  never  precluded,  but 
the  Chinese  have  not  shown  the  slightest  in- 
terest, administration  officials  say. 

Several  experts  felt  that  this  attitude 
means  a  further  locking  of  VS.  policy  into 
a  narrow,  military  posture  toward  China  to 
preserve  her  containment.  In  the  long  rvm. 
they  say,  this  is  impossible,  so  something  else 
must  be  tried. 

Further,  a  number  of  the  speakers  right- 
eously preclaimed  (with  variations)  that 
"America  can  no  longer  ignore  the  existence 
of  one-quarter  of  the  world's  population." 

It  was  an  oversimplification,  but  to  be  ex- 
p>ected  at  a  conference  where  those  attending 
spoke  of  bringing  a  great  nation  with  un- 
derstandable aspirations  Into  the  family  of 
nations.  There  was  a  great  effort  to  counter 
the  customary  image  of  a  menacing  monolith 
led  by  unreasonable  men. 

STUDY  RESULTS 

An  Important  motive  force  for  the  confer- 
ence was  a  thorough  survey  released  last  De- 
cember which  found  that  28  percent  of  the 
1.500-person  select  sample  did  not  know  that 
Communists  ruled  mainland  China. 

But  It  found  that  of  those  who  did  know, 
71  percent  favored  a  discussion  of  mutual 
problems  with  the  Chinese  Communists,  73 
percent  favored  exchanges,  51  percent  diplo- 
matic recognition  and  43  percent  sale  of 
things  like  wheat. 

There  neither  was,  nor  Is,  evidence  that 
more  Americans  would  rather  Ignore  China 
than  would  want  to  understand  It. 

THREE  ASPECTS  OF  CHANCE 

Opening  up  the  lines  in  three  policy  area.s 
Is  most  talked  about  by  the  Idea  men  on 
China  policy.  These  areas  are  seating  In  the 
United  Nations,  trade,  and  the  lifting  of  the 
travel  ban  along  with  the  pronaottng  of  ex- 
changes of  newsmen,  scholars,  and  profes- 
sional men.  and  of  all  kinds  of  information. 

TJ.N.    RECOGNmON 

For  16  years  the  United  States  has  kept 
Red  China  out  of  the  UJJ.  and  kept  Na- 
tionalist China's  permanent  seat  on  the  Se- 
curity Council  as  one  of  Ave  big  powers. 

The  theory,  expressed  at  the  conference 
by  Harlan  Cleveland,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Organization  Affairs, 
Is  that  Red  China  could  subvert  the  U.N. 
faster  than  the  U.N.  could  liberalize  China's 
policies. 

"Only  Lf  they  modify  their  hostility  toward 
the  community  of  nations  can  they  really  ex- 
pect to  play  an  acceptable  role  In  that 
community  for  the  benefit  of  themselves — 
and  the  rest  of  us.  too,"  Mr.  Cleveland  said. 

Now  there  Is  some  Indication  China  could 
gain  membership  on  the  next  vote.  There  is 
also  a  question  about  whether  she  wants  It. 

.\t  the  conference,  John  K.  Falrbank,  di- 
rector of  the  East  Asian  Research  Center  at 
Harvard,  had  this  view: 

••The  argument  for  bringing  ClUna  Into 
the  U.N.  is  not  that  we  are  now  forced 
to  do  so  nor  even  that  we  ought  to,  but 
rather  that  It  would  be  our  smartest  move 
in  the  current  situation. 

"By  keeping  China  out  of  the  U.N.  for  so 
long  we  have  built  up  a  bargaining  position. 
Just  aa  our  bombing  North  Vietnam  tries 
to  build  up  a  bargaining  position.  If  we 
seem  likely  to  gain  more  by  giving  up  these 
tactical   policies,   we  can  do  so." 


Arthur  Lall,  former  permanent  representa- 
tive of  India  to  the  UJT.  had  another  rarely 
heard  argument: 

"There  Is  the  feeling  that  if  China,  out- 
side the  U.N..  can  get  on  fairly  well — In  the 
view  of  many  Asian  countries,  very  well — 
then  why  should  we  continue  In  the  UJI? 

"I  will  not  name  the  states  I  have  In 
mind,  but  I  can  see  certain  other  states 
leaving  the  U.N.  In  the  foreseeable  future 
If  China  continues  to  be  virtually  excluded 
from  the  organization." 


TRADE 

Red  China  now  trades  with  more  than  100 
nations  and  Its  trade  with  non-Communist 
countries  in  1964  totaled  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion  worth  of  goods. 

They  forswear  interest  in  trade  with  the 
United  States.  In  turn,  this  country  not 
only  has  had  a  blanket  bat  to  China  trade 
dating  back  to  the  Korean  War,  but  also  has 
tried  to  discourage  others  from  trading. 

Advocates  of  trade  usually  concede  that 
there  Is  not  too  much  In  the  way  of  needed 
goods  or  quality  that  the  Chinese  can  offer 
us,  and  that  China  well  may  turn  down  any 
proposal. 

But  it  Is  the  political  advantage  of  an  offer 
that  Is  prized.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce calls  It  a  move  "to  more  effectively 
open  channels  of  communication."  Pragma- 
tists  say  it  will  put  the  Chinese  on  the  spot 
in  the  eyes   of  the   world. 

Said  Howard  R.  Stephenson,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  San  Francisco  Area  World 
Trade  Association : 

"This  trade,  were  It  to  deyelop.  would  also 
benefit  the  Chinese.  It  would  help  them 
build  their  economy.  But  If  we  really  trade, 
the  benefits  to  us  will  be  greater  than  the 
benefits  to  them.  If  we  believe  in  the  com- 
petitive system,  let's  compete.  We  can't  com- 
pete by  maintaining  a  pxslicy  of  economic 
isolation." 

Said  Senator  McGovern,  who  wants  to  sell 
wheat  and  other  surplus  toot  to  the  Chinese: 

"Removing  the  political  barriers  around 
food  for  peace  might  not  prompt  all  foreign 
governments.  Including  mainland  China,  to 
admit  U.S.  food. 

"But  at  least  we  would  have  taken  a  posi- 
tive position  before  the  world  that  will  en- 
hance both  our  moral  and  political  capacity 
as  a  great  power." 

EXCHANGES 

What  is  considered  by  many  tlie  first  key 
to  contact  with  the  Chinese  is  to  get  Ameri- 
can Joiurnalists  into  China. 

It  now  stands  that  about  50  news  outlets 
have  approval  from  the  State  Department  but 
are  refused  Chinese  visas.  They  have  tied 
this  to  a  settlement  of  the  Taiwan  issue  (to 
which  nearly  every  strand  of  the  web  of 
Slno- American  nonrelatlons  Is  tied). 

Said  Robert  W.  Barnett,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs : 

"We  would  like  to  have  our  people  meet 
with  the  people  of  China.  In  this  field  of 
relationship,  it  is  Peiplng  which  Is  blocking 
the  exchanges  of  newsp.ipermen  which  many 
see  as  a  needed  first  forward  stride  for  wider 
association  between  our  peoples." 

But  this  has  gone  up  and  down,  with  pe- 
riods when  the  State  Department  was  against 
and  the  Chinese  for.  Mor£>o%-er.  the  U.S.  ap- 
proval of  newsmen's  travel  are  exceptions  on 
a  general  ban  on  travel  to  China  and  travel 
of  Chinese  here. 

Break  through  this  barrier,  siiy  the  critics. 
and  follow  with  exchanges  of  all  kinds  of 
data,  and  of  scholars,  teachers,  students. 
business  and  professional  men.  agricultural 
technicians,  cultural  exchanges,  and  tourists. 

Said  the  Friends  report : 

"Despite  the  Informed  dedication  of  many 
U.S.  officials,  governmental  policy  has  tended 
to  beccHne  the  prisoner  of  public  Ignorance 
and  prejudice. 


"Our  first  policy  changes  ought  to  be  cu  - 
vised  to  assure  that  our  public  informati.^.n 
about  China  will  be  greatly  Increased,  ^o 
that  subsequent  policy  changes  can  be  based 
on  the  public  understanding  that  has  been 
lacking  for  many  years." 

Frederick  Nossal,  a  correspondent  for  the 
Toronto  Globe  &  Mail  who  served  In  Chi:  a 
called  for  an  eye-catching  challenge: 

"Offer  aid,  surplus  grain,  agricultural  ex- 
perts. Start  a  vast  propaganda  offensi,e 
Open  the  U.S.  universities  to  Chinese  st  ;- 
dents,  including  Communists,  and  offer  tht:r! 
courses  in  Marxism    •    •    • 

"We  have  the  means  but  so  far  have  lackci 
the  will  to  move  ahead  much  faster  if  v.e 
are  to  achieve  progressive  results." 


"Congress  Should  Vote  Like  L.B.J. 
Did"— Keep  Right-To-Work  Legisla- 
tion as  It  Is 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  4,  1965 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  today's  Record  a  mo.-: 
Infonnative  and  persuasive  editorial 
from  the  Daily  Argiis-Leader,  of  Sioux 
Palls,  S.  Dak.  The  editorial  deals  with 
the  coming  legislative  battle  on  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  I  pro- 
sent  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  right  of  tl:c- 
States  to  determine  their  own  legisla- 
tive decisions.  It  quotes  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  record  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  and  demonstrates  his  support 
at  that  time  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  It  suggests  that  Mr.  Johr- 
son  was  right  then,  and  Is  wrong  now.  on 
his  approach  to  this  type  of  labor  legis- 
lation. It  presents  a  convincing  argr.- 
ment  in  support  of  section  14(b). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori  1 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recof" 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  Dak.)   Arguf- 
Leader,  May  20,  1965] 

Congress  Shottld  Vote  Like  L.B.J.  Did — A.: 
Keep  CrrizENs'  Right  To  Work 

South  Dakota's  constitution,  like  the  L  ~ 
Constitution,  has  a  bill  of  rights.  Sectioi  2 
of  South  Dakota's  constitution  reads: 

"No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  llbcr 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law.  1  •" 
right  of  persons  to  work  shall  not  be  ti- 
med, or  abridged  on  account  of  member.^;:  p 
or  nonmembership  in  any  labor  union,  r 
labor  organization." 

This  was  put  in  the  South  Dakota  con.-    - 
tution  by  a  vote  of  the  people  of  this  St;.. 
93,035  to  39.257.  in  the  1946  election.  foll(     - 
ing  referral  of  the  proposed  amendment 
the  1945  legislature. 

This  is  the  right-to-work  law  of  So' 
Dakota  which  President  Lyndon  B.  John  :. 
wants  eliminated  by  repeal  of  section  14 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  (or  Tr.,  - 
Hartley)  Act.  This  section  of  the  Ta:- 
Hartley  Act  permits  States  to  decide  :  ' 
themselves  the  question  of  whether  or  ri  > 
worker  must  belong  to  a  union. 

Union  shop  contracts  requiring  all  work' . •-- 
to  Join  the  union  after  they  are  hired  re 
legal  In  31  States  that  do  not  specifically  o     - 
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liw  them.  President  Johnson's  action  would 
legalize  tinlon  shop  contracts  in  the  19  States 
tliat  now  forbid  them. 

The  closed  shop,  requiring  union  member- 
slnp  before  a  man  is  hired.  Is  banned  in  all 
S:atea  under  Federal  law.  National  labor 
legislation  permits  the  union  shop  which  re- 
quires a  worker  to  Join  the  union  after  he  haa 
been  hired,  usually  within  30  days. 

President  Johnson,  In  calling  for  repeal  of 
fection  14(b) ,  said  he  did  so  "with  the  hope  of 
Ti-^duclng  conflicts  In  oiu-  national  labor  pol- 
i -y  that  for  several  years  have  divided  Ameri- 
r.iHs  In  various  States." 

cmZENS    VEESUS    BIG    LABOR 

We  think  It  wUl  be  a  sad  day  for  South  Da- 
kota and  America  If  the  mighty  U.S.  Govern- 
ment goes  all  the  way  m  its  aid  to  big  labor 
..:id  tells  our  citizens  they  must  Join  a  union 
a  they  are  to  hold  a  Job. 

Repeal  of  section  14(b)  will  not  unify 
.Americans  on  this  Issue.  The  provision  In 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  passed  to  protect 
the  American  worker  from  union  bosses. 
Vhat  are  they  afraid  of,  may  we  ask?  Why 
(;  1  they  have  to  have  compulsory  member- 
.-:.ip,  and  with  it,  the  dues  of  every  worker 
in  a  plant,  or  in  a  business?  Where  are  the 
guarantees  that  a  worker's  dues  will  be  used 
for  a  union,  and  not  political  purposes? 

South  Dakota  workers  have  a  vital  civil 
right  today,  guaranteed  by  their  constltu- 
t.on.  If  President  Johnson  Is  successful  In 
1.16  plea  to  repeal  the  law,  the  workers  lose 
that  right.  Union  bosses  would  win  one  more 
:  und  In  their  quest  for  domination  of  the 
N.atlon's  political  and  economic  life. 

Nineteen  States  would  see  further  dlmlnu- 
t  on  of  their  power  In  favor  of  Federal  reg- 
t::atory  agencies. 

Another  State  where  workers  will  lose  this 
rivil  right  Is  President  Johnson's  home  State 
'•I  Texas.  As  a  Member  of  the  House  when 
t:ie  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  passed  April  17, 
'.jVI,  Johnson  voted  for  passage.  There  was 
1.1  separate  vote  then  on  section  14(b);  It 
•.-..is  one  of  the  key  features  of  the  act. 

On  June  20,  1947,  Johnson  voted  to  over- 
rde  President  Harry  S.  Truman's  veto. 
Johnson  was  In  the  Senate  when  that  body 
^  ited  down  an  attempt  to  strip  section  14 
b)  from  the  law.  That  was  June  30,  1949. 
.'  hnson  voted  with  the  majority  to  retain 

ction  14(b).     Now  he  wants  to  repeal  It. 

A  POLITICAL  APPEAL 

We  think  President  Johnson's  caU  for  re- 
;  c-al  of  the  rlght-to-work  section  is  strictly 
r.ilitlcal,  to  make  good  on  a  1964  campaign 
•  omlse  to  big  labor.  Congress  should  turn 
:.  down — vote  the  way  Johnson  himself 
\  'ted  when  he  was  a  legislator. 

We  hope  South  Dakota's  four  Members  of 
Tongress  wUl  consider  citizens'  rights  ahead 
('•  convenience  and  power  for  big  labor  and 
■  -^  government. 


The  President  Makes  a  Point 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24. 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
liowspapers  across  the  country  have  indi- 
c  ated  their  support  for  President  John- 
>ons  policies  in  Vietnam  and  the  Carlb- 

i.'can. 

Florida  newspapers  have  been  paiiicu- 

-  rly  favorable.    The  Tampa  Times  has 

;pported  U.S.  policy  In  an  editorial  tak- 


ing particular  note  that  the  Communists 
can  tear  down  but  cannot  build. 

Too  deep  a  devotion  to  Ideology  has  handi- 
capped Russian  industry  and  agriculture;  it 
has  forced  Peiplng  to  deliver  words  Instead 
of  rice  to  its  hungry  masses;  It  has  sent  both 
Russia  and  Red  China  Into  the  world  market 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  seeking  from  the 
capitalist  surplus  food  to  make  up  for  the 
Communist  deficit. 

The  Times  reports. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  editorial  In  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

I  From   the   Tampa    (Fla.)    Times,   May    14, 

19651 

The    President    Makes    a    Point 

President  Johnson  revealed  a  little  told 
side  of  the  South  Vietnam  story  yesterday  in 
a  radio-television  address  from  the  Wliite 
House.  Most  of  the  news  coming  from  that 
battle-torn  southeast  Asian  state  has  to  do 
with  war  and  fighting,  death  and  suffering. 
Most  news  accounts  present  a  picture  of  a 
country  barely  holding  Its  own  In  a  struggle 
against  the  Communist  Vletcong.  But  the 
President  pjroduced  facts  and  figures  which 
demonstrate  that  despite  the  constant  pres- 
sure from  Red  forces.  South  Vietnam  has  reg- 
istered Important  gains  in  areas  such  as 
health,  agriculture,  and  education. 

American  technical  aid  Is  dally  opening 
new  doors  to  a  better  way  of  life  for  the 
Vietnamese  people — and  It  Is  no  wonder  that 
the  Commtmlsts  fear  this  example  and  are 
doing  all  In  their  power  to  retard  Its  progress. 
If  South  Vietnam  shotild  emerge  as  a  show- 
case for  democracy,  a  land  of  plenty  next 
to  the  hungry  Communist-controlled  areas, 
Mao  Tse-tung  would  be  hard  pressed  to  kee'p 
his  miUlons  from  revolting.  They,  too. 
would  develop  an  appetite  for  the  fruits  of 
freedom. 

Our  Investment  in  South  Vietnam  has  been 
a  large  one.  But  It  also  wlU  have  been  a 
wise  one  tf  it  turns  the  Ude  against  com- 
munism In  this  area.  Since  1954.  said  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  United  States  has  poured  more 
than  $2  bUllon  Into  the  little  country. 
What  has  it  bought? 

The  President  put  It  this  way: 

Rice  production  has  been  doubled. 

A  new  variety  of  sweet  potato,  promising 
a  sixfold  increase  in  yield.  Is  being  planted 
this  year. 

Com  output  should  rise  from  25,000  tons 
In  1962  to  100,000  tons  by  1966. 

Pig  production  has  more  than  doubled 
since  1955. 

In  other  areas  of  assistance: 

A  medical  school  is  being  built  with  Amer- 
ican aid  in  a  country  which  has  only  200 
civilian  doctors  to  serve  a  population  of  16 
million. 

Seven  million  people  have  been  vaccinated 
against  cholera  and  U.S.  assistance  has  con- 
.=:tructed  and  stocked  more  than  12,000  ham- 
let health  stations. 

Americans  have  help  biUld  more  than  4  000 
classrooms  in  the  last  2  years  and  by  1967 
more  than  15  mUllon  textbooks  will  have 
been  supplied  to  Vietnamese  children. 

The  Communists  have  demonstrated  their 
fear  of  these  programs  by  destro\'lng  agri- 
cultural stations,  burning  medical  centers 
murdering  Vietnamese  malaria  fighters  and 
capturing  or  killing  U.S.  aid  officials. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  can  the  Communists 
match  the  construcUve  efforts  of  the  United 
States.  In  Cuba  where  Moscow  and  Peiplng 
might  have  established  a  Communist  show- 
c:ise.  Uiere  are  critical  shortages,  a  comedy 
of  mismanagement  in  industry  and  agricul- 
ture and  an  educational  program  which  de- 
ludes the  young  into  believeing  there  are 
solutions  in  slogans. 

The  Reds  can  tear  down  but  they  cannot 
build.     Too  deep  a  devotion  to  Ideology  has 


handicapped  Russian  Industry  and  agrlcul- 
tiu^e;  It  has  forced  Peiplng  to  deliver  words 
Instead  of  rice  to  Ita  hungry  masses;  It  has 
sent  both  Rtissla  and  Red  China  Into  the 
world  market  for  wheat  and  feed  grains, 
seeking  from  the  capitalist  surplus  food  to 
make  up  for  the  Communist  deficit. 

Here,  then,  is  another  reason  we  cannot 
"cut  and  run"  from  South  Vietnam  as  some 
U.S.  "liberals"  demand.  To  desert  these  peo- 
ples and  these  gains  and  all  the  hope  em- 
bodied In  accomplishments  to  date  would 
brand  us  as  utter  cowards  and  destroy  for- 
ever all  confidence  in  our  courage  of  convic- 
tion and  strength  of  determination. 

Here  we  must  stand;  and  here  we  must 
fight. 

More  Important,  here  we  must  win  and  win 
decisively. 

There  are  no  other  choices. 


An  Address  by  Associate  Justice  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg,  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
OD  the  Social  Responsibility  of  the 
Churches,  May  24^  1965,  AU  Souls' 
Church,  Unjtarian,  WashingtoD,  D.C. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  INDIAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATn^ES 
Friday.  May  28. 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  an  eloquent  address  by 
the  distinguished  Associate  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Arthur  J,  Goldberg, 
concerning  the  social  responsibility  of 
the  churches  and  synagogs  of  our 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  spc^e  as  a  pul- 
pit guest  at  the  All  Souls'  Church.  Unita- 
rian, in  Washington,  D.C,  on  May  24 
1965. 

The  text  of  his  address  follows: 
Remarks  bt  How.  Arthits  J.  Goloboig.  Asso- 

CIATK     JUSnci.      SUPRKMX      COUKT     OT     THE 

United  States,  All  Sottls*  Chttkch.  16th 
AND   Habvaro  Strebts,   Washinctow.  D.C 
Mat  23, 1965 

In  1948,  WUllam  Faulkner  brought  honor 
to  himself  and  to  the  United  States  when  he 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature. 
In  his  acceptance  speech,  he  stated  a  con- 
viction that  I  share,  and  that  motivates  men 
of  good  will  the  world  over. 

"I  decline,"  he  said,  "to  accept  the  end  of 
man.  It  Is  easy  enough  to  say  that  man  is 
immortal  simply  becatise  he  will  endtire.  •  •  • 
I  refuse  to  accept  this.  I  believe  that  man 
will  not  merely  endure;  he  will  prevail." 

The  triumph  of  man  Is  uniquely  In  the 
keeping  of  religion— the  Informing  of  his 
spirit  the  firing  of  his  conscience,  the  awak- 
ening of  his  soul  to  the  fact  that  in  observing 
the  spirit  of  God  he  is  exercising  the  only 
true  freedom. 

But  these  need  not  be  slogans  on  banners 
nor  messages  on  WTeaths  laid  at  the  feet  of 
monuments  to  past  and  meaningless  events. 
They  need  not  be  so  incarcerated  into  history 
as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  living  men. 

In  one  of  the  great  passages  of  Homer. 
AJax,  surrounded  by  darkness  and  facing  his 
foes,  prays  few  light  "that  we  may  see  our 
fate,  and  die  at  least,  if  such  they  will.  In 
the  open  light  of  day."  He  does  not  pray 
for  victory;  he  does  not  pray  to  live;  he  prays 
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for   light,    tbat   he   may    stand    to   the    full 
height  of  a  man  and  we  face  his  fate. 

WE   SE£K   LIGHT 

Today,  we  also  seek  light.  We  also  seek 
it — not  to  avoid  our  problems  but  to  face 
them  as  true  men.  We  do  not  seek  religion 
to  remove  our  trials,  to  transqullize  our  prob- 
lems— but  for  light,  for  Illumination,  for  the 
true  meaning  of  moral  and  ethical  impera- 
tives. 

Over  63  percent  of  ovu-  pKjpulation  are  naem- 
bers  of  churclies.  Over  114  million  persons 
of  all  faiths,  testifying  to  a  greater  Power, 
and  practicing  religion  In  their  own  way. 
Perhaps  a  great  number  of  them  do  not  re- 
alize the  stakes  In  the  world,  unless  the  read 
of  the  recent  suppressions  and  prosecutions 
of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  unless  they 
hear  of  the  closing  of  Catholic  churches  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  unless  they  read  of 
the  arrest  and  convictions  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries. 

Religious  tolerance  has  become  a  touch- 
stone of  freedom.  Where  tolerence  Is  found, 
there  also  free  men  dwell.  Religious  intol- 
erance has  become  a  touchstone  of  totali- 
tarianism, as  Hitler  and  Stalin  demonstrated. 

The  history  of  all  chxirches,  through  all 
ages,  has  demonstrated  that  religion  must 
recognize  Its  obligations  as  well  as  Its  rights 
to  preach  and  practice  moral  values,  or  fall 
In  Ite  mission.  This  Is  the  light  that  Illumi- 
nates a  real  democratic  political  system.  In- 
volvement for  the  churches  and  synagogues 
is  necessary  for  society — and  for  the  church- 
es and  synagogues  themselves  If  they  are  to 
maintain  their  vitality  as  living  forces  In  a 
society  whose  fate  will  be  decided  by  the 
pressing  social  problems  of  a  modern  age. 

Socially  minded  churches  and  synagogs 
are  guarantees  that  religion  will  be  an  ally, 
not  an  enemy,  of  democracy. 

RELIGION    IS   FREE   TO    SPEAK 

In  our  blessed  land,  religion  Is  free  to 
speak.  OiU'  Constitution  expressly  guaran- 
tees that  there  shall  be  no  law  prohibiting  or 
impairing  the  right  of  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion. Under  our  Constitution  there  is  a 
wholesome  neutrality  by  the  Government  to- 
ward all  religions;  the  Ideal  of  our  Con- 
stitution as  to  rellE^loiis  freedom  Is  one  of 
absolute  equality  before  the  law  of  all  re- 
ligious opinions  and  sects;  the  Government, 
while  fwotectlng  all,  prefers  none,  and  It  dis- 
parages none;  our  constitutional  policy  does 
not  deny  the  value  or  necessity  for  religious 
training,  teaching,  or  observance;  rather  it 
secures  their  full  exercise  without  helping 
or  hindering  any  particular  religion.  Indeed, 
thte  constitutional  protections  of  religious 
tolerance  were  designed  for  a  pluralistic  so- 
clenty  that  had  seen  enough,  and  knew 
enough,  of  the  devlslve  Influence  of  censor- 
ship of  belief  in  the  Old  World.  While  we 
share  the  common  heritage  of  our  beliefs, 
w^e  do  not  give  up  the  right  to  practice  in 
the  light  of  our  own  doctrines. 

If  we  are,  each  of  us,  members  of  an  an- 
cient unity  of  belief,  then  I  believe  there  is 
one  aspect  of  that  unity  and  heritage  which 
we  are  bouad  to  implement — together  as 
men  and  women  who  share  the  heritage,  and 
separately  as  those  subscribing  to  different 
doctrine. 

TO    SEEK    JUSTICE 

Certainly,  at  the  root  of  the  moral  and 
ethical  doctrine  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments  is  the  instruction  to  seek  Justice 
and  righteousness,  to  act  as  a  person  of  God. 
All  of  the  great  prophets  were  deeply  In- 
volved in  the  society  of  their  time.  Christ's 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  brought  comfort  to  the 
poor  and  sorrowful.  Can  we.  In  good  con- 
science, do  otherwise?  If  religion  is  a  sermon 
for  the  individual,  a  refuge  and  a  shelter, 
its  great  traditions  have  also  been  stated  In 
the  words  of  its  leaders  as  instruments  with 
which  to  change  the  world,  to  seek  Justice 
and  righteousness. 


Today  more  than  30  million  Americans 
are  living  substandard  lives;  10  million  chil- 
dren are  being  raised  In  poverty.  There  Is 
not  enough  work,  In  a  generally  rich  and 
productive  economy,  for  the  unskilled.    The 

numbers  of  the  long-termed  unemployed  are 

Shockingly  large;  the  tragedy  is  that  among 
them  are  millions  of  young  people  who  enter 
their  adult  lives  without  any  experience  of 
the  promise  of  American  life. 

Many  of  our  citizens  are  denied  solely  be- 
cause of  race  or  color  equal  protection  of  the 
laws;  many  others  are  denied  the  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law  guaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion to  the  rich  and  poor  alike.  1  wotUd 
make  note,  also,  that  In  a  nation  of  religious 
tradition  and  commitment,  our  public  face 
is  often  profane  and  secular,  with  serious 
moral  problems  apparent  la  the  conduct  of 
our  enterprises.  We  see  it  In  businesses  and 
in  labor  unions  and  sometimes  we  see  it  in 
Government  also. 

Now  many  of  these  problems  are  the  proper 
concern  of  the  political  leadership  we  have 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  government. 
Others  are  the  proper  concern  of  the  Judicial 
system.  In  neither  of  these  areas  is  it  ap- 
propriate for  me  to  comment.  But  all  of 
these  problems  are  the  proper  concern  of 
religion.  They  are  a  part  of  the  ancient 
evils  that  have  burdened  man:  it  is  religion's 
part  to  confront  them. 

THE    F.^ILUHE    OF    RSLICION 

The  failure  of  religion  to  do  so  is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  here  it  is  free  to 
do  so.  There  is  a  neutralism  between  church 
and  state  in  our  country,  but  there  can  be 
no  neutralism  between  our  dhurches  and  the 
problems  around  them.  The  concept  of  re- 
ligloxis  liberty  and  toleration  is  a  vote  of 
confidence  In  the  ability  of  religions  to  lead 
active,  useful,  even  determinative  roles  in 
the  making  of  a  better  world. 

The  new  heritage  of  religion,  here  in  the 
New  World,  is  a  return  to  the  old  heritage 
of  Involvement  in  the  temporal  condition  as 
well  as  the  eternal  destiny  of  man.  Minis- 
ters and  rabbis  and  priests  and  the  laity  who 
stand  aloof  from  the  problems  that  grip 
Individuals  today  are  asking  those  individ- 
uals to  stand  aloof  from  religion. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  our  faiths 
have  forsaken  their  proper  roles  as  a  matter 
of  course.  More  and  more,  the  voices  of  the 
religions  are  being  heard — in  protest  and 
dissent  as  well  as  in  commendation  and 
counsel.  Pope  John  XXIII's  two  encycllcails 
on  world  social  and  economic  conditions  and 
world  peace  are  montiments  of  the  commit- 
ment of  his  faith  to  an  active  role  In  the 
troubled  world.  The  National  Council  of 
Chtirches  has  taken  strong  and  positive  posi- 
tions on  poverty  and  unemployment  and  dis- 
crimination. The  leaders  of  my  own  faith 
have  been  vigorous  advocates  of  equality  and 
respect  for  human  right.  Clergymen  of  all 
faiths  are  participating  actively  in  the  effort 
to  achieve  civil  rights  for  all  citizens. 

THE    COMMITMENT    OF    tE-^DERSHlP 

The  problem  seems  to  be  that  the  commit- 
ment of  leadership  on  th^  highest  levels  does 
not  always  penetrate  to  the  membership  of 
chiu-ches  and  synagogues — to  laymen  or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  to  you  and  to'  me.  Yet  if 
commitment  does  not  penetrate,  it  falls  to 
reach  our  lives. 

Bringing  religion  to  bear  upon  moral  and 
ethical  problems  means  helping  this  Nation 
go  forward  here  at  home — realizing  the  Jtist 
society,  defending  the  rights  of  all  citizens 
to  full  citizenship,  commending  and  sup- 
porting good  legislation,  speaiclng  out  on  Im- 
portant matters,  leading  in  the  fields  of 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  and  an  eco- 
nomic chance  for  every  man. 

And  It  means  helping  this  Nation  to  realize 
Its  objective  abroad — peace  in  freedom  for  all 
who  seek  it. 

I  believe  that  the  fate  of  free  religion  in 


the  world  Is  part  and  parcel  of  the  fate  c 
our  own  Nation.  The  stirvlval  and  succ  s 
of  our  political  Ideals  Is  crucial  to  the  su: 
vlval  and  success  of  the  free  religions  tl.,; 
flourish  within  our  borders. 

RELIGION    AND    DEMOCRACY 

Not  only  Judaism  and  democracy,  not  oi:\ 
Christianity  and  democracy,  but  religion  :t 
self  and  democracy  have  a  mutual  interest  ;: 
this  troubled  world.  When  commun:>r 
comes — whether  to  a  Buddhist  or  a  Mosltr 
or  a  Hindu  or  a  Christian  or  any  other  :  . 
tion — religion  goes. 

President  Kennedy  described  the  path   ■ 
freedom  as  a  lonely  one.     We  have  no  iK  ; 
sions  about  the  difficulty  of  the  road  or 
perils  that  lie  along  It. 

But  we  wUl  make  that  Journey  in  ?•  , 
spirit.  While  preserving  the  separation  - 
church  and  state  in  our  country,  we  proui.'. 
assert  the  right  of  all  religious  groups,  , ; 
churches,  and  synagogues,  to  preach  wha^  i 
good,  and  what  is  more  important — if  a  \.  ■ 
man  may  say  so — to  practice  what  Is  good 


Erie  County  Democrats  Gain  Strength 
Under  Peter  Crotty's  Leadership-^Con* 
tinued  Gains  Seen  Under  Joe  Crangle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.- 

Friday,  May  28. 1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  vi  h 
the  election  of  Joseph  F.  Crangle  as  Erie 
County,  N.Y.,  Democratic  chairman.  I 
predict  a  new  era  of  youthful  zeal  ar.d 
dedication  for  the  Democratic  Party  ni 
western  New  York. 

Joe  Crangle  is  my  personal  friend  and 
neighbor.  We  went  to  Canisius  College 
together.  He  lives  three  doors  from  me 
In  Buffalo  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  and  admiration  for  him.  My 
wife  and  I  are  very  fond  of  his  beaut  i:ul 
wife  and  four  little  girls. 

Joe  Crangle,  as  a  member  of  the  nt  a 
breed  of  political  leaders  of  the  John  F 
Kennedy  school,  will  continue  the  tradi- 
tion of  seeking  out  and  supporting  o:  ".y 
the  finest  type  of  dedicated  Candida;  :s 
for  public  office. 

I  am  happy  to  add  my  name  to  thi  o 
who  will  support  Joe  Crangle  in  all  mea  - 
ures  that  will  add  strength,  vigor,  ar.d 
higher  purpose  to  government.  He 
comes  to  this  job  with  impressive  credi  r- 
tials  and  a  willingness  to  face  the  is.'^i:  - 
squarely  and  intelligently. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  my  respect.-  ".o 
the  man  who  built  up  the  Democrnur 
Party  in  Erie  County  to  its  majority  ;o- 
day — Peter  Crotty.  A  colorful,  intelli  c- 
tually  stimulating  political  leader,  Pe'er 
Crotty  led  the  party  through  an  excit.::? 
and  turbulent  era. 

In  this  very  difficult  and  demandu.? 
position  as  county  chairman,  he  wrote  an 
absorbing  chapter  in  the  political  history 
of  western  New  York. 

When  he  took  over  the  reins  of  the 
party  in  1954,  Republicans  outregistei'd 
the  Democrats  by  more  than  50,000.  To- 
day Democrats  enjoy  a  4,700  registc'C 
voter  margin  in  Erie  County. 


Jane  Jf,  1965 
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Peter  Crottys  fame  and  reputation 
are  nationwide.  Here  in  Washington  he 
IS  acknowledged  in  the  highest  circles  as 
o:;e  of  the  most  astute  politicians  in  the 
United  States. 

With  his  wonderful  Irish  wit  and 
ci.arm.  Peter  Crotty  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  most  engaging  poli- 
::i  lans  of  this  generation  of  Americans. 

Bob  Williams,  staff  writer  for  the  Buf- 
falo Evening  News,  recently  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle on  Joseph  F.  Crangle.  The  article 
appears  as  follows: 

POLITICS.    Hard    Work    in    Crangle's    Blood 
Since  Schooldays 
(By  Bob  Williams) 

The  one  constant  thing  in  life."  said 
i   --eph  P.  Crangle,  "is  change." 

With  those  words,  the  new  chairman  of 
E-  ;e  County  Democrats  explained  his  party's 
pl.ilosophy  and  his  own  rise  to  pyower  as  its 
if  ider. 

Mr.  Crangle,  a  33-year-old  practicing  at- 
:  irney  who  has  never  run  for, public  ofBce. 
t  >ok  over  the  duties  of  Democratic  chairman 
Tuesday  shortly  after  the  resignation  of 
Peter  J.  Crotty.  the  controversial  and  power- 
:.;:  leader  of  Democrats  here  for  the  last  11 
}  -.irs. 

Despite  his  youthful  age  and  even  more 
y  nthful  appearance — he  looks  more  like  26 
T:.:in  33 — Mr.  Crangle  tackles  his  new  Job 
With  experience  and  finesse,  both  learned  at 
•..-.e  master's  knee. 

PRESIDENT   or    EIGHTH  GRADE    CLASS 

He  has  been  Mr.  Crotty's  executive  assist- 
:  ;it  for  the  last  5  years  and  worked  closely 
'A  th  him  even  earlier. 

In  a  statement  Tuesday,  Mr.  Crotty  said 
!-!r.  Crangle  is  a  fine  organizer.  He's  prob- 
:'^!y  right. 

As  an  eighth-grade  pupil  in  Holy  Spirit 
-  hocl.  young  Joe  Crangle  swning  a  class  elec- 
-.  n  for  himself  i^  president.  Not  only  that. 
'■'  -x  he  took  along  his  twin  sister.  Betty  Ann 

ow  a  nun),  as  vice  president. 

That  may  have  been  the  factor  that  made 
';    tn  decide  at  an  early  age  to  get  into  politics. 

.At   any  rate,  he  became   president  of  the 

>  udent  council   in   Canisius   College — some- 

!.  'W  skipping  the   political   field   in   4   years 

Bishop  Tim'^n  High  School,  from  which 

:     was  graduated  in  1950. 

JUNE    IMPORTANT    MONTH 

His   organizational    ability   became    appar- 

i    I  when,  as  head  of  the  Canisius  Student 

(    uncil,  he  reorganized  the  method  of  choos- 

:  £?  its  oflScers, 

Since  only  a  few  students  were  interested 

holding  office,   he  reasoned,  why  not  set 

)  half  a  dozen  groups,  each  of  which  could 

.iK)se  an  outstanding  member  as  a  candi- 

V  .te? 

His  plan  was  put  into  effect  during  his 
■  -Hire. 

A  native  of  Buffalo.  Mr.  Crangle  is  mar- 
:  cl  to  the  former  Rita  J.  Henry.  They  live 
.     22  Linden  Avenue  in  a  four-bedroom  two- 

jry  white  frame  house  they  bought  3  years 

o  this  month. 

•June,    as    a    matter    of   fact,    has    been    an 

portant    month   in   Joe   Crangle's   life. 

SERVED    IN    ARMV 

Ho  wus  boi-n  June  12.  1932,  and  the  Demo- 

r.ttic   chairmanship — which   may  well   lead 

even  bigger  things   in   his  career— came 

him  Just  11  days  before  his  33d  birthday 

•liversary. 

And.    of   course,    he   was   graduated    from 
'■'■  'ly  Spirit,  Bishop  Tlmon,  Canisius  CoHege. 
•  d   the  University  of  Buffalo  Law  School. 
t.-,iditlonally,  In  June. 


A  practicing  attorney  since  1960,  Mr. 
Crangle  is  associated  with  AttomeyB  Lester 
H.  Block,  Anthony  J.  Coluccl,  and  Daniel 
J.  Callanan,  In  the  Arm  of  Block,  Coluccl, 
Callanan  &  Crangle. 

Commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  after 
finishing  an  ROTO  course  at  Canisius,  Mr. 
Crangle  served  6  months  In  the  Army  on 
active  duty  at  Fort  Bennlng,  Ga. 

INTRODUCED  TRUMAN 

He  holds  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  and  is  assigned  to  the  390th 
Regiment. 

While  in  school.  Mr.  Crangle  was  elected 
to  several  extracurricular  offices: 

Diocesan  president  of  the  Catholic  Youth 
Organization:  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Youth;  charter  member 
of  Alpha  Sigma  Nu  (Jesuit  national  honor 
society);  DiGamma  Honor  Society  of  Cani- 
sius College. 

He  was  president  of  the  Canisius  Aiumni 
Association  in  1955-57. 

He  once  introduced  former  President  Tru- 
man at  a  CYO  meeting  in  St.  Louis. 

"One  ex-president  introducing  another." 
said  Joe  Crangle.  He  was  then  finishing  his 
own  term. 

ALWAYS    WILLING   TO    WORK 

The  new  Democratic  boss  learned  long  ago 
that  contacts  are  helpful  to  a  successful 
project.  His  sister,  Maureen,  went  to  St. 
James  School  with  a  pretty  girl  he  remem- 
bered later  on.    He  married  the  girl . 

Politically.  Joe  Crangle  is  grass  roots. 

His  first  contacts  with  Democratic  head- 
quarters here  several  years  ago  put  him  to 
work  at  such  volunteer  tasks  as  mailing  lit- 
eratvu-e.  checking  voter  lists,  ringing  door- 
bells and.  If  the  occasion  called  for  it.  sweep- 
ing the  floor. 

He  was  around  headquarters  more  than 
most  other  volunteers,  and  that's  how  he 
came  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Crotty. 

Mr.  Crangle  became  a  committeeman  in 
the  1st  district,  16th  ward;  director  and 
charier  member  of  the  University  District 
Democratic  Club;  member  of  the  Democratic 
Lawyers  Club,  and  Democratic  chairman  of 
the  16th  ward — a  post  he  probably  will  re- 
sign. 

HAS    FOUR    DAUGHTERS 

H.^  belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
Council  184:  Reserve  Officers  Association; 
Erie  County  and  New  York  State  Bar  Associ- 
ations. 

In  the  Crangle  home,  where  he'll  spend 
less  time  in  the  future,  are  four  daughters. 
Mary  Elizabeth.  5;  Catherine  Ann.  3;  Eliza- 
beth Ann.  2;  Brigid  Marie.  1. 

Mr.  Crangle's  father  Wi\s  the  late  Edward 
J.  Crangle.  His  mother.  Mrs.  Marguerite  A. 
Cranp-le.  lives  with  two  daughters  at  331  East 
Amherst  Street. 

The  chairman  has  three  brothers.  Jolin  J.. 
Edward  C.  and  Navy  Air  Corps  Comdr.  Eu- 
gene V.  Crangle:  three  sisters.  Miss  Margaret 
Mary  Crangle;  Sister  Mary  Denise.  OSP.  in 
Rome.  Italy;   Miss  Maureen  Crangle. 

CONFIDENT  OF  VICTORY 

With  three  meetings  scheduled  Tuesday 
night.  Mr.  Crangle  took  the  opportunity  dur- 
ing a  short  breather  following  luncheon  with 
a  few  close  friends  to  expound  upon  politics 
in  general  and  Erie  Countv  politics  in  par- 
lirular. 

■  The  party."  he  said,  'i^  not  afraid  of  new 
face.s.  new  people  and  new  ideas.  My  selec- 
tion as  chairman  exemplifies  this  vital  char- 
acteristic." 

And.  naturally,  he  had  a  few  words  to  say 
about  the  coming  election.  Thev  offer  no 
Kol.vce  to  Republicans. 


"At  the  next  election."  he  prophesied, 
"every  elective  office  can  be  won  by  a  Dem- 
ocrat." 

A  confident  young  man,  Joseph  P.  Crangle. 


Lawmakers   Give   Crangle   Support 

Alban?.  June  2. — Erie  County's  Democratic 
legislators  have  assured  the  new  county  Dem- 
ocratic chairman  Joseph  P.  Crangle  "of  our 
fullest  cooperation  in  the  coming  primaries 
and  elections." 

The  seven  assemblymen  and  three  senators 
expressed  their  best  wishes  to  retiring  Chair- 
man Peter  J.  Crotty,  as  well  as  their  "grati- 
tude for  a  great  Job  of  leadership." 


United  States  Is  Using  More  Than  Cans 
in  Vietnam  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF  California 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  \-ES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  edi- 
torial on  May  25.  1965.  the  Sacramento 
(Calif..*  Bee  calls  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  the  significant  assistance  the 
United  States  is  providing  in  South  Viet- 
nam other  than  military.  The  editorial 
rightly  points  out  that  the  United  States 
is  also  f.ghting  communism  by  attacking 
disease,  poverty  and  privation,  and  by 
creating  educational  and  medical  oppor- 
tunities which  never  existed  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  editorial  follows: 
United  ST.^TES  Is  Using  MoRt  T!i\n  On-  in 
Vietnam  War 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  disclosed 
the  United  States  is  doing  more  than  mov- 
ing up  gains  to  stem  communism  In  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  fighting  communism,  as  well, 
by  atucking  disease,  poverty  and  privation, 
and  by  creating  educational  and  medical 
opportunities  which  never  existed  in  the 
peasant   provinces. 

In  his  recent  talk  to  the  Nation  about 
.\nierican  policy  in  Vietnam,  the  President 
termed  this  assault  as  the  "most  Important 
battle  of  them  all."  And  it  is.  Communism 
can  be  stayed  with  guns;  it  can  be  defeated, 
however,  only  by  creating  the  abundant  life 
and  eliminating  reasons  for  a  people  to  adopt 
such  an  extreme. 

The  President  put  it  well  when  he  said : 
"A  nation  cannot  be  built  by  armed  power 
or  by  political  agreement.  It  vrtll  rest  on  the 
expectation  by  individual  men  and  women 
that  their  future  will  be  better  than  their 
past." 

The  American  outlay  in  South  Vietnam 
has  been  abundant,  in  the  11  ye.irs  this 
Government  has  spent  more  than  $2  billion 
for  assistance.  The  result:  Rice  production 
has  doubled;  for  the  first  time,  modern  agri- 
cultural methods  are  being  introduced.  albe;t 
slowly,  to  that  land  where  ancient  methods 
have  prevailed. 

The  United  States  hiis  constructed  inure 
than  4.000  classrooms  in  the  last  2  vears 
alone.  It  intends  to  build  thousands  more 
in  the  next  year.  As  a  measure  of  the  ex- 
pandmg  interest  in  education,  schools  had  an 
enrollment  of  but  300.000  in  1955  and  today. 
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In  the  midst  of  deadly  war,  enrollment  la  1.5 
million. 

In  &  direct  assault  against  epidemics  and 
plagues,  the  United  States,  moreover,  has  In- 
troduced public  health  programs.  It  has 
helped,  for  example,  to  vaccinate  more  than 
7  million  i>ersona  against  cholera  which 
strikes  with  all  too  monotonous  regularity. 
and  has  assisted  in  the  creation  of  12,000 
hamlet  medical  assistance  stations. 

These  are  positive  programs.  In  the  end. 
they  could  win  more  favor  for  the  American 
effort  than  guns  and  planes  and  tanks,  as  im- 
portant as  these  are  to  the  immediate  con- 
tainmer.t  effort. 


Further    Amending    the    Reorganization 
Act  of  1949 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  ttxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  3. 1965 

The  Bouse  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  4623)  further 
amending  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  outset  let  me  state  that  the  ques- 
tion before  us  Is  not  a  question  of  parti- 
san, political  nature.  The  real  question 
before  us  is  the  basic  question  of  the 
separation  of  powers;  the  constitutional 
creation  of  a  government  composed  of 

three  equal  and  coordinate  branches  of 
government. 

The  history  of  the  reorganization  leg- 
islation and  the  Presidential  requests  for 
plans  for  reorganization,  I  think,  are  in- 
teresting in  the  context  of  this  debate. 
The  reorganization  procedure  goes  back 
to  approximately  1932.  I  might  state 
that  the  original  plan  or  the  original 
enactment  of  reorganization  powers  in 
the  executive  did  have  the  feature  of 
granting  this  power  on  a  permanent 
basis,  so  that  there  Is  some  legislative 
precedei^t  for  the  bill  now  before  us  for 
a  permanent  granting  of  this  po^-er  to 
the  President.  However,  it  Is  also  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  Congress  did 
not  wait  long  to  remedy  what  it  consid- 
ered to  be  the  mistake  of  granting  this 
on  a  permanent  basis.  Within  7  months, 
after  the  original  reorganization  plans 
were  granted  they  took  away  the  feature 
of  permanency  and  made  the  limitation 
2  years. 

From  time  to  time  subsequent  to  the 
original  enactment  reorganization  pow- 
ers were  grar.ted,  but  always  on  a  basis 
of  having  the  short  termination  date, 
u.-^ually  a  period  of  2  years.  During  the 
war  years  these  powers  were  extended 
on  an  emergency  basis  without  limita- 
tion, the  only  limitation  being  that  the 
powers  would  lapse  6  months  after  the 
tennination  of  hostilities. 

The  act  that  we  are  now  amending  is 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  which  is 
the  result  of  the  activities  of  the  Hoover 
Commission.   At  the  time  It  was  enacted. 


the  period  of  time  that  the  powers  ex- 
isted was  specified  to  be  4  years. 

Since  that  time  the  Congress  has  ex- 
tended these  powers  at  2-year  intervals 
and,  as  has  been  mentioned  before,  on 
one  or  two  occasions  there  have  been 
lapse  periods  of  time  when  these  powers 
were  not  in  force. 

It  Is  also  interesting  to  note  when  I 
mention  this  Is  not  a  partisan  political 
question,  but  really  a  question  between 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  branch 
of  Government,  that  three  Presidents 
have  requested  that  this  power  remain 
permanent;  first,  Pi-esident  Truman  In 
1949,  then  President  Eisenhower  in  1953, 
and  now  President  Johnson  in  1965. 

In  addition,  former  President  Hoover 
recommended  that  these  powers  be 
made  permanent.  However,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  jealous  of  Its  legislative 
prerogative  and  as  yet  has  not  seen  fit  to 
grant  these  powers  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Let  us  also  understand  that  the  Re- 
organization Act  does  grant  legislative 
authority  to  the  Executive  and  there 
have  been  some  fine  constitutional  ques- 
tions raised  as  to  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress to  do  so.  Let  me  state  that  in  my 
opinion,  this  is,  and  there  Is  no  question 
but  what  It  Is,  a  grant  of  legislative  pow- 
ers to  the  Executive.  However,  there 
can  be  such  a  grant  without  it  being  an 
unconstitutional  grant,  and  I  believe  the 
reorganization  powers  that  have  been 
granted  to  the  President  l3  a  constitu- 
tional grant  of  the  legislative  powers  be- 
cause the  act  Itself  sets  the  guidelines 
under  which  the  President  can  act. 

This  question  has  not  per  se  been 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  though 
some  related  cases  have  been. 

In  effect,  we  are,  under  the  reorganiza- 
tion procedure,  reversing  the  legislative 

process.     The  President  la   given   the 

power  to  promulgate  legislation.  The 
President  In  doing  so  prepares  a  plan  of 
reorganization  within  the  limits  of  the 
law,  that  is  the  Reorganization  Act,  and 
submits  this  to  the  Congress.  Under  this 
procedure,  the  Congress  la  given  the 
ordinary  executive  power  of  veto  because 
this  Is  the  only  power  that  we  can  exer- 
cise in  the  reorganization  procedure. 

Once  the  Executive  has  fQed  the  re- 
organization plan,  Congress  has  the 
power  of  veto  for  a  60-day  calendar  pe- 
riod which  it  can  exercise  or  not  as  it 
sees  fit.  We  do  not  have  the  other  or- 
dinary legislative  powers,  the  power  to 
amend  and  so  forth. 

Some  have  asked,  since  the  power  to 
veto  has  been  made  more  liberal  as  the 
years  have  gone  by,  why  Is  It  not  now 
possible  to  extend  the  reorganization 
powers  on  a  permanent  basis?  I  think 
we  should  recall  that  over  the  years  the 
veto  process  has  been  changed  consid- 
erably. At  one  time  to  override  a  presi- 
dential reorganization  plan  required  a 
constitutional  majority  of  both  Houses 
acting  together  In  concert.  Later  it  was 
made  within  the  power  of  one  House  act- 
ing with  a  constitutional  majority  to  veto 
a  reorganization  plan  and  most  recently. 
and  under  the  present  law,  either  House 


of  Congress,  acting  alone  with  a  simple 
majority  of  those  voting,  can  override  or 
veto  a  reorganization  plan. 

But  I  point  out  to  you  that  these  sub- 
stantive changes  In  the  law  have  been 
tied  to  extensions  of  the  p>ower.  If  tl.ls 
power  was  made  permanent  In  the  Pre.  :- 
dent.  It  would  then  be  very  easy  for  tie 
President  to  veto  bills  that  contain:  d 
such  substantive  changes.  So  that  t;  e 
periodic  extension  of  the  powers  of  tl  ;.s 
act  gives  the  opportunity  then  to  tie  :a 
one  legislative  enactment  substanti-  e 
changes  that  Congress  deems  necessr.-  y 
together  with  the  extension,  thereby  gi,  - 
ing  the  President  a  choice  either  of  veto- 
ing the  bill  and  destroying  his  power,  be- 
cause the  extension  had  not  been  sign  d 
Into  law,  or  of  signing  the  bill  into  L.t 
which  gives  the  extension  power  and  a",  o 
because  Congress  changes  any  substan- 
tive portion  of  the  act  that  Congress  m.  y 
from  time  to  time  deem  necessary. 

It  Is  not  only  that  question  that  cc:  - 
cei-ns  us,  the  question  of  the  method  of 
overriding  the  plan  or  vetoing  the  plon. 
There  are  other  substantive  changes  th  t 
have  been  necessary  from  time  to  tLi.e 
and  the  most  recent  and  outstanding  v\  ■  s 
the  amendment  that  was  adopted  ju.t 
last  year  by  the  Congress. 

You  may  recall  that  President  Kc  .- 
nedy  submitted  a  plan  for  reorganlzat;  n 
wMch  incorporated  the  creation  of  a 
new  executive  department.  This  was  t;.e 
Department  of  Urban  Affah-s.  At  th  t 
time  Congress  balked  and  said  it  v  s 
never  the  intention  of  the  Congress  to 

grant  to  the  Executive  power  either  .o 
abolish  or  create  new  departments.  T:  c 
power  of  the  President  under  the  Rct  - 
ganization  Act  lapsed  as  a  result  of  ti.:s 
dispute. 

Congress  In  Its  wisdom  last  year,  it 
extending  the  plan,  also  amended  t!  e 
Reorganization  Act  to  specifically  pi  - 
hlblt  the  creation  or  abolition  of  depa.- 
ments. 

I  believe  It  has  been  shown  that  tie 
periodic  extension  gives  to  Congrc-s 
power  to  make  substantive  changes  :n 
the  act  which  are  necessary. 

Another  objection  to  extending  the  :k  t 
for  a  long  period  of  time  Is  the  fact  tl:  ,t 
within  the  act  Itself  are  specified  ru'  s 
which  apply  to  the  procedure  for  oveni":- 
Ing  or  disapproving  plans. 

It  is  historically  true  that  we  adc  r 
our  rules  on  a  2-year  basis.  We  do  i.: t 
adopt  permanent  rules  in  the  Hou  :. 
Every  2  years  the  new  Congress  has  ;  't 
opportunity  to  reexamine  the  rules  a-  d 
to  change  the  rules. 

In  effect,  if  we  should  extend  this  r.  • 
without  limitation,  or  extend  It  beyo:  i 
the  2-year  period,  we  would  be  adopt:;, 
rules  for  a  period  beyond  this  Congrt-s 
and  binding  future  Congresses. 

I  believe  it  goes  without  sa>-ing  tli.it 
over  the  years  there  has  been  constiv.  t 
interaction  among  the  three  coordin;  " 
branches -of  Government — the  judici;;. 
executive,  and  legislative.  At  one  tintc 
one  was  predominant  and  at  anoth.  r 
time  another  was  predominant.  I  a:r. 
sorry  to  say  that  at  the  present  perixi 
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in  history  I  doubt  if  any  political  scien- 
tist or  historian  would  say  that  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  Government  was  pre- 
dominant. Certainly  the  executive,  since 
the  early  1930's.  has  become  stronger  and 
stronger  and  has  become  a  more  pre- 
dominant branch  of  our  Government. 
In  more  recent  years  our  Supreme  Court 
and  the  judicial  branch  of  Government 
has  become  stronger  and  stronger  and 
in  some  Instances,  in  my  opinion,  has  en- 
tered into  the  legislative  field. 

The  question  before  us  really  involves 
the  power  of  the  Congress,  our  power 
as  an  equal  coordinate  branch  of  the 
Government.  We,  the  Congress,  should 
be  jealous  of  our  constitutional  prerog- 
atives. We  should  guard  with  every  ef- 
fort we  can  put  forth  the  rights  we  have 
a.^  legislators. 

I  have  no  objection,  nor  does  anyone 
of  whom  I  know  on  the  minority  side, 
to  the  extension  of  this  act.  We  feel  that 
under  the  circumstances  it  has  been  a 
constitutional  delegation  to  the  Presi- 
dent. But  we  do  feel  there  should  be 
periodic  reexaminations  of  the  use  of  this 
power  of  reorganization. 

I  understand,  from  the  gentleman  from 
California,  that  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  at  the  close  of  the  debate  in  the 
Tommittee  of  the  Whole  to  extend  the 
act,  rather  than  permanently,  for  a  pe- 
.'•lodof  31/^years. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
ueman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Does  the  gentle- 
man not  believe  that  this  is  a  reasonable 
compromise  between  those  w^ho  feel 
that  2  years  should  be  the  time  limit  and 
those  who  believe  the  act  should  be  ex- 
tended on  a  permanent  basis? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  do  not.  for  two 
reasons. 

First  Is  the  fact  that  it  would  bind  a 
future  Congress,  if  we  made  the  exten- 
Mon  more  than  2  years.  Second,  I  be- 
lieve a  fatal  error  in  picking  this 
particular  time — I  believe  it  is  really  3 
>ears  and  7  months— is  that  it  would 
make  the  act  expire  on  December  31, 
1968.  I  believe  that  using  this  particu- 
:.ir  period  of  time,  which  the  other  body 
i-as  and  which  the  gentleman  proposes 
in  his  amendment,  would  almost  guar- 
antee that  the  power  would  lapse,  be- 
cause it  would  lapse  at  a  period  of  time 
V  hen  Congress  would  not  be  in  session. 
The  next  session  would  begin  in  Janu- 
;  :y  of  1969.  Therefore,  the  power  would 
!;  pse,  and  it  would  take  some  period  of 
Ki.onths  for  Congress  to  extend  the 
1  iwer. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     If  the  gentleman 

■  iU  yield  further,  I  will  say  It  is  cus- 
U)mai-y  to  extend  acts  some  time  before 
:..c  expiration  dates.  There  would  be 
:  >thing     to     prevent     our     committee, 

■  inch  is  a  diligent  committee,  from  ex- 
uding the  time  prior  to  the  expiration 
;  the  act. 

Mr.  ERLENBORJN.    I  would  say  to  the 

ntleman  I  understand  from  a  reading 

.   the  hearings  In  the  other  body  the 

!■  irpose  of  the  extension  for  this  period 


of  time  was  to  make  it  coextensive  with 
the  term  of  the  President,  so  when  a 
new  President  came  into  office  the  new 
President  could  reexamine  this  power. 
I  submit  to  the  gentleman  if  the  exten- 
sion occurs  in  1968.  before  the  expira- 
tion of  this  time,  the  Congress  will  not 
know  who  the  new  President  is.  So  this 
argument  is  no  longer  valid. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  want  to  commend 
and  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  this  very  fine  presentation 
and  analysis  of  this  rather  complex 
question.  I  certainly  concur  in  much 
of  what  he  has  said.  I  quite  agree  with 
him  that  while  the  proposed  3 '2-year 
extension  is  a  considerable  improvement 
over  a  permanent  extension,  the  2-year 
extension,  which  he  was  discussing  and 
which  was  discussed  in  great  detail  In 
the  minority  views.  Is  certainly  prefer- 
able. Again  let  me  acknowledge  the 
very  thoughtful  contribution  which  has 
been  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 


A  Policy  for  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a 
special  statement  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, reported  by  Karl  Meyer  In  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  British  For- 
eign Secretary  Michael  Stewart  has 
clearly  outlined  a  reasoned  and  reason- 
able path  to  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Stewart  has  suggested: 
.    First,      a      conference      under      whatever 
avispices    can    be    agreed — a    ceasefire    could 
either    precede    such    a    conference    or    be 
achieved  at  the  conference. 

Next,  a  settlement  which  assures  South 
Vietnam  against  any  form  of  aggression. 
Once  so  assured,  South  Vietnam  would  be  a 
country  in  which  there  would  be  no  for- 
eign troope  or  bases  and  which  was  tied  to 
no  military  allianc-e. 

And  third: 

Tlie  future  relationship  between  NiiMh 
and  South  Vietnam  should  be  a  matter  for 
free  decision  of  the  peoples  ot  both 
countries. 

Mr.  Stewart  stated  to  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  barrier  to  peace  in 
Vietnam  is  the  "refusal  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  North  Vietnam,  China,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  at  all." 

He  also  made  clear  that  his  proposals 
had  not  been  specifically  agreed  upon 
with  the  United  States,  but  as  Karl 
Meyer  points  out.  they  are  in  accord  with 
stated  American  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  clear  that  negotia- 
tions and  a  diplomatic  settlement  are 
essential  if  peace  and  independence  are 


to  be  secured  in  South  Vietnam.  Foreign 
Secretary  Stewart  has  outlined  a  mean- 
ingful path  to  that  objective.  Despite  the 
intransigence  evidenced  to  date  by  our 
adversaries,  we  must  pursue  this  course 
with  diligence  and  with  vigor  if  a  better 
alternative  to  war  and  aggression  and 
uncertainty  is  ever  to  be  offered  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam. 

I  include  the  article  of  Karl  Meyer  for 
otu-  colleagues'  information  and  atten- 
tion : 

British    Offer    Vietnam    Plan,    Score    Red 
Refusals  To  Talk 
(By  Karl  E.  Meyer) 

London,  June  3. — British  Foreign  Secretary 
Michael  Stewart  said  today  that  the  barrier 
to  peace  In  Vietnam  Is  the  "refusal  of  the 
Governments  of  North  Vietnam,  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  at  all." 

In  a  special  statement  to  the  House  of 
C!ommons.  Stewart  set  forth  more  explicitly 
than  before  those  steps  his  government  would 
like  to  see  taken  to  a  conference  table. 

"There  is  no  reason,  in  common  sense  or 
humanity,"  Stewart  said,  "why  the  loUowing 
sequence  of  events  should  not  occur: 

"First,  a  conference  under  whatever  aus- 
pices can  be  agreed — a  cease-fire  could  either 
precede  such  a  conference  or  be  achieved 
at  the  conference. 

"Next,  a  settlement  which  assures  South 
Vietnam  against  any  form  of  aggression. 
Once  so  assured.  South  Vietnam  would  be  a 
country  in  which  there  were  no  foreign 
troops  or  bases  and  which  was  tied  to  no 
military  alliance. 

"The  future  relationship  between  North 
and  South  Vietnam  should  be  a  matter  for 
tree  decision  of  the  peoples  of  both  coun- 
tries." 

As  Stewart  spoke,  the  Foreign  Office  re- 
leased a  white  paper  describing  recent  British 
efforts  to  call  a  Geneva  conference  at  which 
Vietnana  could  be  discussed. 

As  related  in  the  24-page  white  paper,  the 
recent  effort  grew  out  of  a  Communist- 
supported  proposal  lafit  March  9  for  a  new 
Geneva  conference  to  provide  guarantees  for 
Cambodia's  neutrality  and  territorial  integ- 
rity. 

The  British  were  co-chairmen  with  the 
Russians  in  the  1954  Geneva  conference  that 
ended  the  French  war  in  Indochina.  On 
April  26,  the  British  asked  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  Join  in  calling  a  new  conference 
that  would  discuss  Cambodia  but  could  also 
take  up  the  Vietnam  war. 

Stewart  told  commons  that  he  had  on  sev- 
eral occasions  proposed  to  Soviet  Foreign  Sec- 
retary Gromyko  that  a  new  conference  be 
called,  "but  he  has  so  far  refused." 

"I  now  say."  he  went  on,  "that  I  am  re.idy 
at  any  time  to  join  with  him  in  this  pur- 
pose." 

Observers  here  saw  tliree  le\els  of  meanins; 
in  Stew:u-fs  statement  to  an  overflowing 
House.  First  and  most  obvious  was  the  Brit- 
ish desire  to  put  the  blame  on  the  Co;n- 
munlst  powers  for  refusal  to  negotiate  over 
Vietnam. 

Yet  Stewart  w.is  also  speaking  directly  to 
members  of  his  own  party  who  are  critical  I'f 
Brltlan's  unwavering  support  for  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam.  At  least  50  leftwinp 
backbench  members  of  the  Labor  Party  .ire 
wholly  opposed  to  this  policy,  and  many  in  re 
express  private  misgivings. 

At  the  third  level,  the  Stewart  statement 
came  amid  growing  restlveness  over  th-.t 
many  Britons  feel  Is  inadequate  consultation 
with  the  American  Government  on  Vietnam. 
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Stewart  salclJfl  reply  to  questions  that  his 
statement  was  not  an  agreed  one  with  the 
TTnited  States,  though  every  Item  In  It  was 
in  accord  with  stated  American  policy. 


The  Ave  Maria  After  100  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   ZNDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  20. 1965 

Mr.  BRADKMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  100th  year  of  weekly 
publication  of  an  outstanding  journal, 
the  Ave  Maria,  which  is  published  by 
the  consregation  of  Holy  Cross  at  Notre 
Dame,  Ind. 

The  Ave  Maria,  although  written  by 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  lajmien  and 
designed  as  a  challenging  journal  for 
members  of  the  Catholic  faith,  provides 
for  persons  of  every  faith  perceptive  and 
thoughtfvil  analyses  of  important  issues 
in  American  life. 

The  Journal  was  established  In  the 
spring  of  1865  by  the  founder  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Father  Ed- 
ward Sorin,  CJS.C. 

The  present  editor  of  the  Ave  Maria 
Is  a  distinguished  and  dedicated  priest, 
the  Reverend  John  Reedy,  CS.C. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  this  important  date  in 
the  life  of  this  outstanding  publication, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
an  article  by  another  distinguished 
priest  and  educator  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  the  Reverend  Thomas  T. 
McAvoy,  CS.C,  entitled,.  "The  Ave 
Maria  After  100  Years." 

The  text  of  the  article  follows : 

The  Ave  Mahia  ArxEH  100  Tears 
(By  Rev.  Thomas  T.  McAvoy,  CS.C.) 

The  mood  of  so  many  Catholic  writers  of 
the  past  2  years  has  been  a  kind  of  fear  to 
look  back  as  if  opening  the  window  of  the 
church  to  let  In  fresh  air  means  closing  the 
door  on  the  past.  The  affection  expressed  by 
the  Western  World  for  Pope  John  XXIII, 
and  the  admiration  for  the  openness  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  are  In  such  marked 
contrast  to  the  attitude  of  the  Western 
World  toward  Plus  IX  and  the  Roman  Church 
of  1865  that  one  almost  hesitates  to  look 
back.  But  such  an  attitude  toward  oiir  his- 
tory Is  not  only  crass  pragmatism,  It  Is 
stupid.  Perhaps  the  great-grandparents  of 
the  youngsters  who  now  crowd  American  col- 
leges and  haunt  our  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams were  Illiterate,  plodding  peasants  in 
Ireland,  Germany.  France,  or  Italy,  but  had 
they  present-day  opportunities  their  strong 
faith  and  physical  stamina  would  outstrip 
20th-century  youth.  But  that  is  not  the  only 
reason  why  we  contemplate  the  past.  Gen- 
eraUy.  one  cannot  understand  the  better 
things  of  today  unless  he  compares  them 
with  what  went  before. 

When  Father  Edward  Sorln.  CS.C.  the 
foimder  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
established  the  Ave  Maria  In  the  spring  of 
1865.  he  was  creating  something  new  for  the 
United  States — a  devotional  periodical.  He 
was  planning  how  he  could  bring  to  the 
pioneer  country  of  the  Middle  West  the  bene- 


fits of  Christian  civilization,  and  an 
Important  agency  for  that  was  a  Christian 
family  magazine.  In  1865  Fatiier  Sortn  was 
61  years  old,  a  swarthy,  weU-biUlt  rna^"  with 
dark  shining  eyes,  whose  q\ilek  speech  was 
still  touched  with  a  French  aocent.  He  was 
creating  a  college  on  the  plahxs  of  northern 
Indiana  with  little  more  than  willpower  and 
daring.  The  college  had  svuMved  the  Civil 
War,  despite  the  fact  that  eight  priests  had 
been  spared  by  the  small  community  to  serve 
as  chaplains  in  the  Army.  Two  of  them  had 
died  in  the  serv-ice  and  there  were  other  trials 
diirlng  the  war  years.  But  the  war  weus 
nearly  over  and  new  hopes  were  rising. 
Father  Sortn  planned  to  share  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  Northern  States  and  to  increase 
the  number  of  students,  already  ntunbering 
346  In  a  variety  of  departmente  and  schools. 
Besides  the  traditional  bachelor  of  arts. 
Notre  Dame  offered  for  the  first  time  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  science. 

The  starting  of  the  Ave  Maria  was  part  of 
this  new  world.  In  the  very  first  month  of 
the  Ave  Maria,  lumber  and  Bt<xie  were  being 
stacked  around  the  college  building  because 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  the  4-story  ham- 
mer-shaped building  would  become  6  stories, 
topped  with  a  dome  and  eventually  crowned 
by  a  statue  of  Father  Sorln 's  patroness,  Otir 
Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The 
Ave  Maria  was  to  share  in  the  dedication  of 
the  enlarged  building  In  1866.  At  the  dedi- 
cation prizes  were  offered  for  ttie  best  essays 
and  poema  on  Our  Lady,  which  were  to  be 
printed  in  the  magazine. 

The  spirit  of  Father  Sorln  in  his  prosperity 
and  his  ambition,  while  Catholic,  were  triily 
American,  In  contrast  to  much  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  chiu-ch  in  Europe  which  was 
cringing  and  shaking  from  the  tremendous 
blows  of  European  rationalism  as  it  force- 
fully drove  the  chvu-ch  out  of  her  chin-ches 
and  out  of  her  schools.  The  conditions  of 
the  church  in  Western  Europe  explains  why 
Pope  Pius  IX.  the  previous  December  8.  is- 
sued his  encyclical  "Quanta  Cura"  and  the 
"Syllabus  of  Errors."  The  vehemence  of  that 
document  must  be  understood  as  the  words 
of  a  Pope  fighting  for  his  life  and  for  the  life 
of  his  church  In  one  of  the  darkest  hours  of 
the  church  in  Europe.  The  papal  syllabus 
rejected  tu^cle  77;  "In  the  present  day.  It 
is  no  longer  expedient  that  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion shall  be  held  as  the  only  religion  of 
the  state,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  modes 
of  worship,"  and  article  80,  '"The  Roman  Pon- 
tiff can,  and  ought,  to  reconcile  himself  to. 
and  agree  with  progress,  liberalism,  and  civ- 
ilization as  lately  introduced." 

Archbishop  Martin  John  Spalding  of  Balti- 
more, the  leader  of  American  Catholicism,  in- 
cluded the  Pope's  encyclical  in  his  own  pas- 
toral letter  of  February  8,  1865.  and  explained 
to  American  Catholics  that  the  strictures  of 
the  papal  message  were  not  aimed  at  Ameri- 
can liberty,  secured  tuider  our  "noble  Con- 
stitution in  regard  to  the  liberty  of  consci- 
ence, of  worship,  and  of  the  press."  Arch- 
bishop Spalding  drew  the  contrast  between 
the  shrinking  church  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  expanding  church  In  the  United  States. 
Quoting  the  first  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution, he  said  the  Founding  Fathers  who 
had  connposed  that  law  did  not  Intend  "to 
pronounce  all  religions,  whether  true  or  false. 
equal  before  God.  but  only  to  declare  them 
equal  before  the  law"  and  added  that  under 
the  circumstances  they  could  have  adopted 
no  other  course. 

Father  Sorln,  like  his  friend  Archbishop 
Spalding,  appreciated  the  difference  between 
the  persecution  of  the  church  in  Europe  and 
the  liberty  of  the  church  In  the  United  States 
and  Intended  to  take  full  advnntage  of  the 
glowing  future  of  the  new  country. 

Notre  Dame,  in  1965,  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  country,  but  not  in  the  c€pter  of  Amer- 


ican Catholicism.  Most  of  tdie  pro6peroi:s 
CathoUc  America  lay  south  of  the  Masoi-- 
Dlxon  line  before  the  ClvU  War,  and  becau.'- 
the  chief  Catholic  centers  were  in  the  bordt  r 
States  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missour., 
the  church  suffered  with  the  South,  not  oniy 
from  the  devastations  of  war,  but  also  from 
the  upset  economy  of  the  Southern  States 
resulting  from  the  destruction  of  the  country 
by  war.  Nor  were  there  many  Catholics  wu.n 
the  financial  means  to  profit  by  the  indu.";- 
trial  expansion  of  the  North  in  the  decades 
after  the  war.  Numerically,  the  Catholics 
were  a  northern  church  with  her  concentr.;- 
tions  in  the  cities  and  mill  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  but 
these,  mostly  Irish  immigrants,  had  not  ye: 
recovered  from  their  flight  from  poverty  aj.d 
disease  during  the  famine  pvanlcs  less  than  a 
generation  before.  These  were  to  rise,  to;, 
but  slowly  and  chiefly  by  political  organiz.i- 
tion  and  power. 

Considering  these  facts  one  can  under- 
stand why  several  of  the  bishops  whom 
Father  Sorin  consulted  about  starting  V.e 
Ave  Maria  told  him  that  his  prospects  of  suc- 
cess were  nil.  He  admitted  to  Father  Ne.tl 
Gillespie,  CS.C,  his  successor  as  editor,  thr.t 
he  began  In  fear:  "I  may  be  deceived,  di  - 
appointed,  laughed  to  scorn  •  •  •."  He  iji- 
tended  the  Ave  Maria  as  something  new. 
There  had  been  Catholic  Uterary  reviews  be- 
fore, although  they  had  not  Uved  long,  and 
in  Aprtl  1865,  the  Catholic  World,  "a  monthiv 
eclectic  magazine  of  general  literature  and 
science"  had  been  founded,  but  It  conslstf^J 
almost  entirely  of  reprints  and  translatloi  .^ 
from  Europe. 

Father  Sorln  called  the  Ave  Maria  a  "fan  - 
lly  newsi>aper  in  which  we  intend  to  spe>  .< 
exclusively  of  our  own  family  affairs."  The.-c 
were  in  it  some  translations  from  Europen.^ 
periodicals,  but  the  heart  of  the  magazii  e 
was  original,  prepxared  in  part  by  Father  Sor:.; 
but  more  often  by  Mother  Angela,  CS.C,  tlie 
foundress  of  the  modem  St,  Mary's,  and  her 
brother,  Father  Neal  Gillespie.  Soon  there 
was  a  page  for  children  and  a  colvunn  of  new  a 
of  happenings  in  the  Catholic  Church.  There 
were  short  stories  and  fuU-length  flctic  r. 
from  the  few  Catholic  wTiters  of  the  day. 

Father  Sorin  sought  contributions  from  t;  -^ 
chief  Catholic  thinker  of  the  day,  Orestes  \. 
Brownson.  This  convert  from  froe-thougl  : 
Protestantism,  and  Comtlsm  did  not  have  r  v. 
easy  life  In  Catholicism.  His  efforts  to  re- 
concile Catholicism  with  the  American  w;  t 
of  life  had  brought  him  the  disfavor  of  bo-.:i 
the  Irish  Catholic  Immigrant  and  the  native 
American  Protestant.  In  1864  he  had  stopped 
printing  his  Review  because  he  no  longer  h  1 
enough  supporters  to  pay  the  cost  of  prlntir. :. 
The  fact  that  Father  Sorin  had  sought  his  at;  - 
vice  on  starting  a  magazine  as  early  as  18.'4 
and  had  visited  "the  Great  Reviewer"  In  h  s 
home  in  the  interim  Indicate  the  ambitlo  ? 
plans  of  Father  Sorin.  Later,  when  Fati.'  :• 
Sorin  questioned  some  phrases  In  one  ^' 
Brownson's  essays  to  the  Ave  Maria,  Brow.  - 
son  said  he  would  no  longer  contribute,  b  : 
Mother  Angela  was  able  to  bring  peace  t  ■  - 
tween  these  two  strong  spirits. 

ARCHBISHOP  PXrECELL 

Mother  Angela  had  to  play  the  peacemrl;  r 
between  Father  Sorin  and  another  stroi  r 
mind,  the  Archbishop  John  Baptist  Pure- .: 
of  Cincinnati.  Archbishop  Purcell  and  Fatl;> : 
Sorln  were  on  the  same  side  of  most  arg  - 
ments,  but  the  archbishop  did  not  fore.«=- e 
the  value  of  the  Ave  Maria,  possibly  becai:  :■ 
he  thought  It  would  compete  with  his  ov  ". 
Catholic  Telegraph,  edited  by  Father  Edwi;  i 
Piu-cell  in  Cincinnati;  but  when  teased  abc  .: 
his  silence  by  Mother  Angela  he  gave  in  af;  r 
a  few  issues  and  wrote  a  letter  of  approv  .'.. 
Perhaps  the  archbishop  also  saw  that  Fatlv;r 
Sorln's  proposed  "newspaper"  was  going    o 
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be  successful  and  not  a  competitor  of  his 
oxa  pap>er. 

Within  a  few  years  Father  Sorin  was  elected 
s\:rt.rior  general  of  the  congregation  of  Holy 
Crass  and  Mother  Angela  became  superior  of 
the  Sisters  of  Holy  Cross  and  Father  Gillespie 
wc;::ed  on  alone.  Father  Neal  GUlespie,  of 
La:,  raster,  Ohio,  was  the  first  graduate  of  the 
CO'.]  :-ge  at  Notre  Dame  and  continued  his 
St-:  lies  in  Europe.  Like  his  sister,  he  com- 
bi::'-  d  superior  mental  power  with  a  command 
of  .iear  language;  but  in  1874  he  was  cut 
do',  n  in  the  prime  of  life  by  a  combination 
of  i-.'-ave  Illnesses.  A  comraittee  edited  the 
.^.vi-  Maria  for  a  year.  In  1875  the  youjigest 
r.:t:--.ber  of  the  committee,  Daniel  E.  Hudson, 
ordained  a  priest  and  became  the  editor, 
subscribers — contrary  to  predictions — 
:h-e  were  soon  more  than  10.000.  Where 
::.  .■  were  no  one  knows  now.  but  most  likely 
.•n:  :ig  the  Catholic  clergj-,  the  convent 
s::.  'ols,  and  the  lay  graduates  of  Catholic 
.ic.  lemies  and  colleges.  Two  tilings  were  dis- 
;::..  live  of  the  Ave  Maria — Its  fostering  devo- 
::c:.  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Its  excellent 
Ei>-^-.ish.  By  the  time  the  Ave  Maria  reached 
.:s  .?ilver  Jubilee  In  1890,  practically  every 
.mportant  Catholic  writer  had  made  a  con- 
•.r:  Hition  to  its  pages. 

L'u  May  3.  1890,  the  silver  jubilee.  Father 
H,  ison  wrote  confidently  of  the  progress 
..:..;  the  future  of  the  periodical.  The  first 
e=-  y  In  that  Issue.  "The  Month  of  Mary," 
^.  undoubtedly  wTltten  by  him.  Already 
:;;'  "Notes  and  Remarks"  contained  a  strong 
Independent  opinion  on  matters  that  af- 
?d  the  church,  especially  in  the  United 
St.  es.  The  small  priest  with  the  Vandyke 
ct  :d  and  the  soft  voice  seemed  mild  but 
;-.e  .vielded  a  strong  pen.  Bishops  sought  his 
:o  r.sel,  many  Catholic  ^Titers  welcomed  his 
:;;  :ance,  missionaries  in  China,  Japan,  and 
:::-,. a  felt  the  beneficence  of  his  appeals  for 
ii::.  One  friend  particularly  welcomed  his 
i.e.  ■),  Brother  Ira  Dutton  at  Molokal. 

:iie  story  of  Charles  Warren  Stoddard 
.•:.  i  Brother  Joseph  Dutton — he  was  not 
re.  :y  a  brother— is  a  tale  of  the  jxjwer  of 
•.hf  pen.  Stoddard,  a  kind  of  Bohemian, 
^r  -e  glowingly  of  the  South  Seas.  There 
iie  jiad  come  to  know  the  story  of  Father 
D;- .ien  DeVuster  and  the  colony  of  lepers 
;'a  Molokal.  Stoddard  later  came  to  Notre 
]>...  le  to  teach  and  to  be  directed  by  Father 
Hv,  ;son  and  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  'The 
M.  :  lyrs  of  Molokal"  for  the  Ave  Maria,  which 
j^a  later  published  as  "The  Lepers  of  Molo- 
r:.:.  ■  These  essays  happened  to  fall  under 
''■■:  eyes  of  Ira  Dutton,  another  repentant 
v-ing  man  of  Tennessee,  who  wanted  to 
sr.  w  more  about  Damien.  He.  too.  came  to 
N'-re  Dame  for  a  retreat  and  under  the 
?...  iance  of  Father  Hudson  and  Charles  War- 
reu  Stoddard  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for 
•:.t  leper  camp.  Father  Hudson  and  Ira 
Du  -on  corresponded  until  neither  was  able 
"•:■  continue  the  lettenvTiting.  and  Hudson 
l.~  collected  money  for  a  tabernacle  and  a 
■:■:■.  for  Father  Damien.  When  the  char- 
-■  r  of  Damien  had  been  attacked  Father 
Hi  :;.=on  arranged  for  a  printing  and  wide 
".'■  ribution  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
;>j',,.Tful  defense  of  the  martvT  priest. 
Fa. her  Hudson  seldom  left  the  campus  of 
N't  -e  Dame,  but  his  letters  sought  out  many 
■'  dden  martjT,  missionary,  and  saint  In 
'■'■'■  'arts  of  the  world.  He  also  helped  some 
^■r  srgling  and  impoverished  WTiters  in  the 
l-     ed  States. 

CONTBOVERSIES 

'■  ther  Hudson  watched  closelv  the  con- 
";  crsies  that  shook  American  Catholicism 
■^"  n  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baitl- 
"'•  c  to  the  condemnation  of  modernism  in 
•  ■  ~  Generally.  Father  Hudson  sided  with 
_;•  progressive  Archbishop  John  Ireland  and 
B.~  .,3p  John  Keane,  although  Blahop  Mc- 
Q  Id  who  generally  opposed  them  was  also 
"f  his  familiar  correspondents.     In  the 
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crisis  over  Americanization,  misnamed 
"Americanism,"  Father  Hudson  was  inde- 
pendently on  the  side  of  the  Americanists,  al- 
though he  was  constant  In  his  support  of 
Catholic  schools.  Although  he  welcomed 
English  writers  and  English  subscribers  the 
influence  of  so  many  helpers  of  Irish  origin 
made  him  favor  persecuted  Ireland  against 
conquering  Brltian.  Any  unfair  critic  of 
American  Catholicism  in  the  secular  c«-  re- 
ligious press  soon  felt  the  sting  of  Father 
Hudson's  precise  sentences,  both  in  print  and 
in  letter. 

Perhaps  Father  Hudson's  affection  for  the 
Irish  led  him  to  oppose  any  friendship  in  the 
American  Government  toward  the  British 
Government  as  the  Ave  Maria  approached  its 
golden  Jubilee  in  1915.  Earlier  he  had  been 
critical  of  the  American  Government's  han- 
dling of  affairs  in  the  Philippines,  and  had 
helped  force  a  reconsideration  of  the  policy 
Of  sending  Filipino  boys  to  non-Catholic  col- 
leges in  the  United  States.  Here  Father 
Hudson  began  a  friendship  with  the  Gover- 
nor General  of  the  Philippines,  WUliam 
Howard  Taft.  that  brought  Taft  to  Notre 
Dame  and  the  publication  of  one  of  his 
speeches  in  the  Ave  Maria.  Probably  their 
mutual  friend,  Archbishop  Ireland',  may 
have  helped  here.  But  when  Woodrow  Wil- 
son became  President,  he  did  not  receive  the 
same  friendliness  from  the  editor  of  the  Ave 
Maria.  Later,  when  Wilson  showed  his 
definite  unfriendliness  toward  the  Irish,  the 
editor  was  quick  to  reject  the  League  of  Na- 
tions sponsored  by  Wilson  that  seemed  too 
friendly  to  England.  Perhaps  the  style  and 
the  opinions  of  Father  Hudson  were  a  bit 
outdated  long  t>efore  111  health  forced  him  to 
retire  in  1928,  but  his  opinions  were  always 
clearly  stated. 

The  veteran  editor  did  not  take  too  well 
to  some  of  the  new  departures  in  American 
life.  Once  he  published  a  caustic  note  on 
the  scanty  dress  in  which  a  team  of  Catholic 
girls  had  been  photographed  for  the  press. 
Someone  wrote  in  to  tell  him  that  if  he 
had  been  a  bit  more  observant  he  would 
have  noticed  tliat  what  the  girls  wore  were 
not  dresses  but  athletic  uniforms.  The  edi- 
tor merely  remarked  that  so  far  as  he  could 
see  they  wore  hardly  anything  at  all.  On 
another  occasion  the  editor,  bored  with  the 
overwhelming  self-praise  which  cluttered  up 
so  much  of  the  Catholic  press,  remarked  that 
he  feared  that  many  Catholics  were  in  danger 
of  breaking  their  arms  in  the  constant  ef- 
forts to  pat  their  own  backs. 

Under  Father  Hudson's  editorship  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Ave  Maria  rose  to  over  35,000. 
In  this  production  and  growth,  besides 
Father  Hudson,  must  be  recognized  the  con- 
tributions of  such  priests  as  Fathers  John 
W.  Cavanaugh  and  Arthtir  Barry  O'Neill  and 
Brother  Angelus  Dolan.  the  Indefatigable 
canvasser,  and  Brother  Martin  Flffe  in  the 
pressroom  and  many  others  through  the 
years  whose  unsung  labors  were  services  of 
zealwlthout  price. 

Before  the  diamond  Jubilee  of  the  Ave 
Maria  had  come.  Father  Hudson  was  gone 
and  in  his  place  was  the  selfless  generosity 
and  sparkling  goodness  of  Father  Eugene 
Burke.  CS.C  Father  Burke  was  loved  and 
honored  by  Notre  Dame  graduates  and  alunml 
wherever  they  could  gather  arotmd  him. 
from  New  York  to  Oregon.  The  magazine 
soon  took  on  the  spirit  of  his  JovftUnese. 
something  badly  needed  in  the  dark  era  of 
the  depression  of  the  1930's.  For  the  few 
years  of  his  editorship  he  had  about  him  a 
group  of  young  and  spirited  assistants  who 
sometimes  tweaked  the  noses  of  more  con- 
servative writers,  yet  who  were  devoted  in  a 
special  way  to  the  "new  humanism"  to  which 
they  hoped  to  add  a  Catholic  purpose. 

Some  remember  well  the  shake  of  the  ctirly 
head,  the  sparkle  in  the  eyes  behind  those 
pince-nez  glasses  and  the  gentle  smile  and 


quick  wit  of  Editor  Father  Eugene  Burke. 
Probably  he  and  his  fellow  editors  were  too 
advanced  for  the  conservatism  that  blank- 
eted American  Catholicism  during  and  after 
World  War  n.  but  he  had  Just  begun  to 
achieve  success  when  assigned  to  another 
task.  His  successor  was  Father  Patrick  Car- 
roll, C.S.C..  a  native  Irishman  who  never 
forgot  either  the  suffering  of  his  homeland 
or  the  persecution  of  its  conqueror.  He  and 
his  associates  were  perhaps  more  in  the  con- 
servative trend  of  the  last  years  of  Father 
Hudson,  but  unfortunately  tliat  age  was  long 
past. 

Father  Carroll  was  robust,  fullfaced,  and 
already  gray.  His  brogue  was  noticeable  as 
his  strong  voice  argtied  vehemently  with  his 
taunting  fellow  WTiters.  He  did  not  believe 
in  new  methods  in  education  or  in  govern- 
ment. His  faith  was  that  powerful  spiritual 
conviction  that  has  made  Irish  zeal  the 
guardian  of  CathoUcism  in  ttie  English- 
speaking  world.  And  that  faith  was  needed 
in  the  cold  war. 

Fca-  the  historians,  the  period  of  the  cold 
war  Is  Just  beginning  to  fall  into  perspec- 
tive. The  bitter  feelings  aroused  by  the 
shift  in  the  American  press,  from  a  rage 
against  Hitler  to  a  cold  and  calculating  re- 
sistance to  Soviet  aggression,  upset  many 
people.  American  Catholics  were  not  the 
only  ones  upset,  but  they,  more  than  anyone 
else,  had  held  the  Russian  allies  at  a  "safe 
distance  during  the  drive  against  nazism. 

The  balanced  Judgments  of  a  publicist 
such  as  Waldemar  Gurlan.  who  had  warned 
of  the  treachery  of  Marxist  expediency  and 
had  suffered  the  persecutions  of  nazism.  were 
not  always  heeded  by  Catliolics  who  felt  that 
their  aversion  to  Soviet  conununism.  held  in 
check  during  the  war,  was  now  fully  justifled. 
As  usual  there  were  the  demagogs  ready 
to  Incite  and  lead  the  excited,  and  among 
them  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  rushed  Into 
the  headlines.  There  arose  a  strange  alliance 
between  the  disinherited  of  large  ciUes  and 
the  Isolated  farmers  of  Texas  and  Arkansas 
to  drive  out  the  Commimist  tlireat.  There 
were.  Indeed,  vulnerable  men  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  some  whose  political  ideals  were 
far  to  the  left.  As  has  happened  so  often 
in  American  politics  the  batUe  became  a  con- 
fusion of  personalities  and  insinuations  In 
which  the  real  moral  Issue  was  Ignored  In 
politics  the  adept  politician  often  manages 
to  seem  an  angel  of  the  light  even  when  his 
total  ambition  Is  election.  In  this  conflict 
over  McCarthyLsm  the  truism  was  confirmed 
that  when  religious  editors  indulge  in  pol- 
itics, religion  usually  suffers. 

In  the  turmoil  of  the  decade  after  the  war 
the  Catholic  press  did  not  offer  much  direc- 
tion to  the  retiuTdng  veteran  who  had  re- 
discovered the  church  on  the  eve  of  battle. 
Catholic  spokesmen  were  noticeably  absent. 
Each  one  seemed  to  be  trying  to  get  some- 
one else  out  front.  The  best  description  of 
American  Catholics  after  the  war  was  mas- 
sive mediocrity  in  which  the  advance  of  the 
millions  of  Catholics  got  nowhere:  there  were 
no  leaders,  no  capable  spokesmen. 

One  can  almost  hear  the  gulp  in  the  lead- 
ing editorial  of  the  Ave  Maria  on  November 
20.  1948,  when  It  began:  "On  All  Souls'  Day 
the  American  people  decided  to  give  the 
Presidency  to  Mr.  Harry  Trum.nn.  not  as  an 
accident  of  succession  but  as  a  free  will  be- 
stowal within  our  constitutional  tradition. 
We  should  say  the  element  of  stuprlse  was 
the  most  Immediate  and  most  general  reac- 
tion that  resulted  from  the  vote  verdict.- 
There  were  more  pungent  editorials  later 

Father  Felix  Duffey,  CS.C,  during  his  edi- 
torship Introduced  the  new  presses  which 
added  color  and  photography. 

FATHEB    JOHN     BEEOT 

Now  comes  the  centenary  and  the  age  of 
Father  John  Reedy,  CS.C  Beginning  with 
the  ponUflcate  of  Pope  John  XXm  Catholic 
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discussions  have  had  vigor  and  frankness  that 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  many  who 
knew  little  about  Catholicism.  The  Ave 
Maria  has  felt  the  impact  of  praise  and  blame 
as  Father  Reedy  added  the  interview  article 
and  participation  in  current  discussions. 

There  are  many  things  done  today  and 
said  iinder  the  name  of  aggiomamento  that 
have  disturbed  the  complacency  of  the  older 
generations,  especially  those  who  think  of 
the  chiirch  as  a  conservative  institution. 
But  not  everything  called  Catholic  belongs 
to  the  church.  One  thing  that  an  intelligent 
scrutiny  of  American  Catholic  history  does 
show  is  that  there  has  never  been  a  vmani- 
mous  opinion  about  the  external  services  and 
manifestations  of  Catholicism  in  the  United 
States.  The  non-English  Catholic  immi- 
grants came  to  live  among  English  Catholics 
who  had  become  Americans.  The  early  im- 
migrants were  pushed  aside  by  later  Catholic 
immigrants.  Some  spoke  English,  some  did 
not;  some  were  exuberant,  some  were  cold. 
The  fear  and  trembling  of  Father  Sorln  when 
he  founded  the  Ave  Maria  arose  from  his 
knowledge  that  the  United  States  was  pre- 
dominantly an  English  Protestant  country 
in  which  devotion  to  Our  Lady  was  not  wel- 
comed. But  he  knew  that  he  was  speaking 
to  a  daring,  devoted  Catholic  minority  whose 
devotion  to  Oxxr  Lady  would  be  much  stronger 
In  the  face  of  such  criticism,  and  who  would 
rush  to  his  aid  if  he  were  attacked. 

Today,  even  non-Catholic  writers  speak 
of  "post-Protestant  America"  in  which 
religious  people  with  church  membership 
are  In  the  minority.  The  conditions  £ire,  in 
this,  remarkably  like  thoee  in  1865.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  younger  generation  do 
not  have  Christian  affiliations.  This  then 
must  be  the  work  of  the  Catholic  Journalist 
of  the  later  20th  century:  to  win  these 
promising  but  religiously  bereft  Americans. 
Just  as  Father  Sorln  had  to  sacrifice  to 
create  the  Ave  Jilarla  in  Protestant  America 
so  the  successful  Catholic  Journal  of  today 
can  exist  only  by  hard  work  and  by  sacrifice. 
The  family  life  that  Father  Sorln  appealed 
to  Is  almost  nonexistent  today,  but  other 
entertainments,  other  interests,  and,  above 
all,  other  knowledge  has  become  available. 
Some  older  persons  would  like  to  go  back  to 
the  days  of  Father  Hudson  if  not  to  the  days 
of  Father  Sorln — if  they  could  avoid  old- 
fashioned  living.  To  them  the  photographer 
who  gets  between  the  priest  and  the  altar, 
and  between  the  surgeon  and  his  patient  is 
a  nuisance,  and  modem  music  seems  some- 
thing borrowed  from  the  African  medicine 
man.  But  the  spirit  of  Father  Sorln  who 
created  the  Ave  Maria  was  of  America  of 
1865.  and  the  successful  Catholic  Journalist 
of  1965  must  try  to  Imitate  him  with  a  spirit 
of  the  later  20th  century. 

The  greatest  Catholic  publicist  American 
Catholics  have  had  was  Orestes  A.  Brownson 
and  he  stood  out  in  his  day  above  such  cap>a- 
ble  men  as  James  A.  McMaster  of  the  Free- 
man's Journal  and  Jededlah  Huntington  of 
the  Metropolitan.  They  were  all  three  con- 
verts who  could  write.  Their  chief  quali- 
fication was  not  that  they  were  converts,  al- 
though that  was  necessarily  in  the  back- 
ground of  their  writing,  but  because  they 
had  studied  theology.  The  one  great  handi- 
cap of  American  Catholic  Journalism  since 
1907  has  been  essays  and  reports  that  were 
devoid  of  theological  learning. 

While  the  correspondence  of  the  early  edi- 
tors of  Catholic  weeklies  before  1865  was 
filled  with  protests  against  the  heavy  theol- 
ogy that  filled  their  pages,  no  reader  could 
say  he  did  not  know  what  the  church  held 
on  disputed  points.  Some  read  with  amuse- 
ment about  the  informal  school  in  theologi- 
cal Jargon  conducted  in  Rome  for  American 
Journalists  when  the  Second  Vatican  Coun- 
cil opened.  But  unfortunately  most  of  the 
American  secular  Journals  keep  publishing 
articles  by  Journalists  who  have  never  under- 


stood even  the  penny  catechism.  The  Ave 
Maria,  in  its  attempt  to  speak  of  the  new 
theology  and  liturgy,  haa  not  published 
many  theological  disquisitions  but  on  the 
other  band  It  has  not  published  too  many 
of  the  emotional  self-accusations  on  the  oth- 
er extreme. 

The  present-day  Ave  Maria  is  different 
from  that  of  1865  and  that  of  1915  and  1930. 
Modem  naeans  of  communication  have 
brought  to  the  ordinary  man  sights  and 
messages  that  were  reserved  for  the  few 
100  years  ago;  undoubtedly  the  disturbed 
or  the  unguarded  cannot  grasp  all  they  hear 
and  see.  But  man.  the  object  of  all  this 
talk  and  argumentation,  remains  much  the 
same  as  he  was  in  1865  because  the  human 
body  and  the  soul  are  practically  the 
same.  There  is  market  for  sound  ideas,  for 
moral  goodness,  for  the  Christian  gospel. 
The  Ave  Maria  was  appealing  to  a  minority 
In  1865,  and  the  proportions  have  not 
changed  greatly  in  1965. 


The  19th  Anniversary  of  the  Italian 
Repnblic 


SPEECH 


HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

or   CONNECTICtJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  i,  1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  J/tr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  exciting  countries  to  watch 
in  the  world  today  is  Italy.  Only  a  few 
short  months  ago  the  prophets  of  doom 
were  at  work.  They  were  saying  that 
the  Italian  miracle  had  oome  to  an  end, 
that  governmental  instability  was  grow- 
ing, that  the  Communist  Party  was  se- 
curing new  bases  of  power,  that  the  in- 
clusion of  Socialists  In  tlie  government 
would  lead  to  a  weakening  of  Italy's 
alliance  ties,  and  that  some  Italians  were 
interested  in  following  In  the  footsteps 
of  De  Gaulle.  They  were  also  saying 
that  development  efforts  were  flagging, 
that  industry  was  overextended,  that  un- 
employment was  sure  to  grow  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  that  balance  of  pay- 
ments difi&culties  could  only  worsen. 

True,  In  the  last  few  years,  Italy  has 
experienced  inflation  followed  by  reces- 
sion and  there  have  been  moments  when 
it  has  been  difficult  to  form  a  govern- 
ifaent.  But  if  we  look  at  Italy  today,  we 
can  readily  conclude  that  the  prophets 
have  been  confounded.  The  Communist 
Party  leadership  is  divided  and  it  has 
been  losing  its  traditional  hold  In  many 
localities.  Vigorous  measures  to  combat 
first  inflation  and  then  recession  have 
brought  encouraging  results.  A  favor- 
able balance  of  payments  has  been  re- 
stored and  shows  every  sign  of  lasting. 
Italy  has  a  new  President,  a  Premier,  and 
a  Foreign  Minister  who  are  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  causes  of  Western  Europe- 
an integration  and  Atlantic  unity  and 
who  are  working  hard  to  combat  the  dis- 
ruptive influence  of  De  Gaulle.  Indus- 
try is  beginning  to  hum  again  after  the 
briefest  of  pauses.  Unemployment  is 
giving  ground.  New  and  ambitious 
plans  have  been  drawn  up  to  continue 
and  expand  development  efforts  in  the 
south. 


Indeed,  nothing  shows  better  the  con. 
tinuing  determination  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple to  adhere  to  the  goals  they  set  for 
themselves  20  years  ago  than  their  con- 
cern with  conditions  in  the  south  of  their 
country — the  so-called  Mezzogiorno.  in 
the  past  15  yeai-s,  more  than  a  million 
acres  of  underutilized  land  have  been 
redistributed  in  this  region.  Land  icc- 
lamation  has  proceeded  space.  Iniaa- 
tion  systems  have  been  develo.oed. 
Roads,  bridges,  and  dams  have  been  con- 
structed. Electricity  has  been  brouuht 
to  rural  communities.  State  indu  tn-, 
private  Industry,  and  foreign  indu'^try 
have  been  encouraged  to  establish  plants 
in  the  region.  New  technical  schools  and 
education  and  training  programs  l.ave 
begun  to  provide  skilled  labor  for  new 
industries. 

There  are  still  great  disparities  be- 
tween north  and  south,  but  these  aie 
being  rapidly  overcome.  In  the  la^st  lo 
years  alone,  per  capita  income  in  the 
south  has  doubled.  Currently,  the  Ital- 
ian Government  is  preparing  a  bill  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Cassa  per  11  Mezzo- 
giorno— the  fund  that  finances  develop. 
ment  In  the  south — for  another  15  years. 
In  the  next  5  years  alone,  the  amount 
that  will  be  spent  in  the  south  will  be 
double  the  amount  spent  in  the  last  5 
years.  Intensive  efforts  will  be  made  to 
increase  tourist  facilities,  to  encouiaee 
agriculture  in  in-igated  zones,  and  to  spur 
the  further  development  of  industry  in 
the  industrial  triangle  of  Bari,  Brir.disi. 
and  Taranto. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  lool:  at 
Italy  today,  we  can  only  conclude  that 
the  political  institutions  of  the  cou:itrj- 
are  well-founded  and  that  the  economy 
is  basically  strong.    The  vitality  of  the 

people  is  as  evident  as  ever.  Their  con- 
fidence in  the  future  of  their  country  is 
undiminished.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
19th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Italian  Republic,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  send 
greetings  to  a  people  who  are  profoundly 
devoted  to  democratic  institutions,  to 
economic  and  social  progress  and  to  the 
cause  of  Western  unity. 
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Appointment  of  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVi  5 

Thursday,  June  3, 1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Vihole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  i!.:der 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  7777)  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  appoint  Gen.  WiKiam 
F.  McKee  (U.S.  Air  Force,  retired)  to  the 
Office  of  Administrator  of  the  Federal  /via- 
ticci  Agency. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Ln  listening  carefully  to  the 
thoughtful  del>ate  of  the  Members  oi  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  this  pro- 
posed exc^>tion  to  the  original  actioii  of 
Congress  which  provides  that  the  oiBm 
of  head  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
shall  be  filled  by  a  civilian,  I  have  not 


heard  a  single  criticism  of  the  purposes 
and  the  provisions  of  the  original  enact- 
ment. I  feel  that  the  decision  of  the 
Congress  in  this  original  enactment  was 
sound.  I,  therefore,  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  proposed  exception  to  this  well- 
designed  congressional  act  and  its  pur- 

pO.H-'S. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  this  in  no 
w&y  reflects  a  criticism  on  my  part  of  the 
career  and  services  of  General  McKee, 
but  it  does  reffect  my  conviction  that  in 
all  of  the  numbers  of  people  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  President  could  have  found 
someone  qualified  for  Administrator 
ttiiliin  the  intent  of  the  original  act  of 
Cc :'.  3  ress. 


LAVS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  St.^tes 
Title  44,  Section  181.  Congression.m. 
hrcord;   arra^fgement,  stvle,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing   shall  have   control   of  the   ar- 
'..tngement   and   style   of   the    Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
r.  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bilk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
;  on  of  an   index  of  the   Congressional 
Pkcord  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
c  r   Congress   and   at   the   close    thereof. 
I  Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23.  §  13.  28  Stat.  603  ) 
TitlM  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
-.  NATIONS,  MAPS,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
L:ams,  or  illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
•  .e  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
int  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1.136,   c.   630,   J  2,   49   Stat.    1546.) 

rarsuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
:rd-  r  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
inc.  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
!hf  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
■he  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Se:..itors,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  Invited: 

:  ATrangement  of  the  daily  Record  —The 
Pi.  :ic  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
tr.p  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
cee  iings  shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
recv.ings  in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feu  ible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
Jr..  :  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
::.e  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  sh.iU 
pntit  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
ba'.  s  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
:  •■  '.  as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
•;.'  Congressional  Record,  in  71,2 -point  type; 
•  Hi  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
-?•  ches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
■;.f  r  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 

n.  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
n  le  Record  shall  be  printed  in  e'i-point 
■  vp' .  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
vp  int  type.  No  italic  or  black  tvpe  nor 
•■"  '-Is  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
■:^'  !  for  emphasis  or  prominence:  nor  will 
::  -ual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
•■::  tions  do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
qv.  uitions  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
'.;■  .ments  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
'-■      ion  is  necessary. 

Return    of    manuscript. — When    manu- 

"     ;  is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 

Id  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print - 

:  .    Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.   in 

"f    r  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 

f  I  on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
».:!o  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 


specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee) .  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— Tl\e  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days. 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee! 

8.  Corrections.— The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore ;-ll  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further,  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — W'hen 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shaU  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shaU  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,   the 


lead  item  shaU  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  Houae 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shaU  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
prmted  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters.— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  sbaU  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


GO\'ERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  oflfered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  anv  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec  72a 
Supp.  2). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US    Code,  title  44.  sec.  185,  p.   1942). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


SENATORS  WITH  RESIDENCES 
IN  WASHINGTON 

Office  Address:  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

(Streets  northwest  unless  otherwise  stated] 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

Aiken,  George  D.,  Vt 

AUott,  Gordon,  Colo 
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N.  Mex. 
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Bass,   Ross,   Tenn 
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Md. 
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Harris,  Fred  R.,  Okla 

Hart,  Philip  A.,  Mich 

Hartke,  Vance,  Ind 

Hayden,  Carl.  Ariz 
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Md. 
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Lausche,  Frank  J.,  Ohio 
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Long,  Russell  B.,  La 

McCarthy,    Eugene    J.,       6916  Bradley 
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Md. 

McClellan.  John  L.,  Ark 

McGee,  Gale  W.,  Wyo 

McGovern,  George,  S.  Dak. 
Mclntyre.  Thomas  J.,  N.H. 
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Murphy.   George,  Calif 
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Russell,  Donald  S.,  S.C 

Russell,  Richard  B..  Ga i 
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Scott,  Hugh,  Pa 
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Smathers,  George  A.,  Fla I 
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Stennis,  John,  Miss 
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Thurmond,  Strom,  S.C 

Tower,  John  G.,  Tex 
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Williams,  John  J.,  Del 

Yarborough,  Ralph,  Tex 

Young,  Milton  R.,  N.  ZJafc.. Quebec  House  So. 
Young,  Stephen  M.,  Ohio 

OFFICERS    OF    THE    SENATE 

Secretary — Felton  M.  Johnston. 

Sergeant  at  Arms — Joseph  C.  Duke. 

Chief  Clerk — Emery  L.  Frazier. 

Secretary  for  the  Majority — Francis  R.  Valeo. 

Secretary  for  the  Minority — J.  Mark  Trice. 

Chaplain — Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  D.D. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences 

Messrs.  Anderson  (chairman),  Russell  of 
Georgia,  Magnuson.  Syminfrton,  Stennis, 
Young  of  Ohio,  Dodd.  Cannon.  Holland. 
Mondale,  Tydings.  Mrs.  Smith.  Messrs.  Hlck- 
enlooper, Curtis.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  Aiken. 

Com,mittee  on  Agriculture  und  Forestry 
Messrs.     Ellender      (chairman),     Holland. 
Eastland,  Talmadge,  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina,   McGovern,    Bass.    Montoya,    Mondale. 
Riissell  of  South  Carolina,  Aiken,  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  Cooi>er,  Boggs,  and  Miller. 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
Messrs.    Hayden     (chairman),    Russell    of 
Georgia.  Ellender,  Hill,  McClellan.  Robertson. 
Magnuson,  Holland.  Stennis,  Pastore,  Mon- 
roney, Bible,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  McGee, 
Mansfield,    Bartlett.    Proxmlre,    Yarborough. 
Saltonstall.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mundt, 
Mrs.  Smith,  Messrs.  Kuchel.  Hrxiska.   Allott, 
Cotton,  and  Case. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services 

Messrs.  Russell  of  Georgin  (chairman), 
Stennis,  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Symington.  Jack- 
son, Ervln.  Cannon.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Young  of  Obio.  Inouye,  Mclntyre,  Brewster, 
Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Smith.  Messrs.  Thurmond, 
Miller,  and  Tower. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
Messrs.  Robertson  (chairman),  Sparkman, 
Douglas,  Proxmlre,  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 
Muskie.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mrs.  Neuberger. 
Messrs.  Mclntjrre.  Mondale.  Bennett,  Tower, 
Thurmond,  and  Hlckenlooper. 

Committee  on  Commerce 
Messrs.  Magnuson  (chairman),  Pastore. 
Monroney,  Lausche,  Bartlett.  Hartke,  McGee. 
Hart,  Cannon,  Brewster.  Mrs.  Neuberger. 
Messrs.  Bass,  Cotton,  Morton,  Scott,  Prouty. 
Pearson,  and  Dominlck. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Messrs.  Bible  (chairman),  Morse.  Mclntyre. 

Kennedy  of  New  York.  Tj-dings.  Prouty.  and 

Dominick. 

Committee  on  Finance 
Messrs.  Byrd  of  Virginia  (chairman),  Long 
of  Louisiana.  Smathers,  Anderson,  Douglas, 
Gore,    Talmadge.     McCarthy.    Hartke.    Ful- 
bright, Ribicoff.  Williams  of  Delaware,  Carl- 
son, Bennett.  Curtis.  Morton,  and  Dirksen. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
Messrs.  Fulbright   (chairman),  Sparkman, 
Mansfield.   Morse.   Long  of   Louisiana.   Gore, 
Lausche,   Chiu-ch.   Symington,   Dodd.   Clark, 
Pell,    McCarthy.    Hickenlo'bper.    Aiken,    Carl- 
son, Williams  of  Delaware.  Mundt.  and  Case. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations 
Messrs.    McClellan     (chairman),    Jackson, 
Ervin,    Gruening.    Muskie,    Ribicoff,    Harris, 


Kennedy  of  New  York,  Metcalf,  Moi:-  y?.. 
Mundt,  Curtis,  Javits,  and  Simpson. 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Messrs.  Jackson  (chairman),  Anderson. 
Bible,  Church,  Gruening,  Moss,  Burciick! 
Hayden,  McGovern,  Nelson,  Metcalf,  Kuchel! 
Allott,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Simpson,  ar.d 
Fannin. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Messrs.  Eastland  (chairman),  McCle;:.in. 
Ervin,  Dodd,  Hart,  Long  of  Missouri,  Kenr.eciy 
of  Massachusetts,  Bayh.  Burdick,  Tydm^i, 
Smathers.  Dirksen,  Hruska,  Fong.  Scott,  i^nd 
Javits. 

Covunittec  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfa  c 
Messrs.  Hill  (chairman) .  McNamara,  Mrrse. 
Yarborough.  Clark,  Randolph,  Williams  o: 
New  Jersey,  Pell,  Kennedy  of  Massachu.scris. 
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Twenty  Thousand  New  California  Jobs 
Open  as  Bracero  Foreign  Labor  Pro- 
gram Ends 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  28.  1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
Congress  terminated  the  bracero  foreign 
labor  importation  program  last  Decem- 
ber 31  by  refusing  to  extend  its  life  be- 
yond that  date,  thousands  of  Americans, 
\vi.o  otherwise  would  be  out  of  work  to- 
d.-iv.  have  been  able  to  find  gainful  em- 
ployment in  America's  fields  and 
orchards. 

Moreover,  their  wages  and  working 
conditions  have  begun  to  improve  to  a 
Ie\el  where  they  and  their  families  see 
sone  hope  of  being  able  to  live  in  decency 
and  dignity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  Cali- 
forna.  my  home  State,  as  an  example  to 
illustrate  the  tremendous  progress  that 
h.'^s  been  made  in  the  surprisingly  short 
period  of  less  than  6  months  since  the 
e:  d  of  the  bracero  program. 

I-'irst.  according  to  official  figures  from 
tl-.c  California  Farm  Labor  Panel,  there 
a:  0  nearly  20,000  more  California  citizens 
e.iinfully  employed  in  agricultural  work 
today  than  at  this  time  last  year.  This 
nuans  that  some  20.000  California  men 
a-.d  women  are  now  able  to  support 
tb.'inselves  and  their  families,  and  have 
jo  OS  that  last  year  went  to  workers  who 
had  been  brought  in  from  outside  the 
country  to  work  in  American  fields. 

.Second,  farm  wages  for  domestic  work- 
ei  s  in  California  have  gone  up  substan- 
t:  .Uy.  increasing  on  an  average  of  per- 
il,, ps  35  to  40  percent  statewide.  This 
ni.^ins  more  actual  take-home  pay  in  the 
pockets  of  our  hard  working  agricultural 
laborers,  a  group  that  has  historically 
b;.n  the  worst  paid  and  most  under- 
p  ivileged  in  the  country. 

Third,  California's  economy  has  been 
given  a  multimillion-dollar  shot  tn  the 
a  in.  And  local  businessmen  and  retail 
n:  rchants  all  over  the  State  have  felt 
tl;o  most  immediate  impact  in  increased 
.=.ales  from  the  literally  millions  of  dol- 
lar.s — formerly  earned  by  foreign  work- 
ers and  sent  outside  the  country — which 
aro  now  being  earned  by  American  citi- 
zens and  spent  locally  on  food,  clothing, 
housing,  transportation,  and  all  the  oth- 
er necessities  of  life  for  the  U.S.  domes- 
i!.'  worker  and  his  family. 

Fourth,  there  has  been  a  drastic  re- 
aaction  in  relief  costs  in  California  coun- 
t.e.s  where  large  numbers  of  foreign 
V  orkers  used  to  be  employed.  These 
(  unties  are  reporting  up  to  a  75-percent 
;   duction  in  the  number  of  families  re- 
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ceiving  welfare  aid  this  year  compared 
to  la^t — directly  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  men  and  women  can  find  agricul- 
tural work  this  year,  whereas  they  were 
unable  to  compete  with  the  foreign  im- 
ported laborers  last  year  and  had  to  go 
on  relief.  Thus,  the  local  taxpayers  in 
these  areas  have  also  been  among  the 
prime  beneficiaries  of  the  termination 
of  the  bracero  program. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  the  latest  and  most  en- 
couraging report  of  the  California  Farm 
Labor  Panel  to  Secretary  of  Labor  W. 
Willard  'Wirtz.  This  report  from  Dr. 
Benjamin  Aaron,  chairman  of  the  panel, 
was  dated  May  29.  1965. 

After  imanimously  deciding  not  to  rec- 
ommend the  gi-anting  of  any  pending 
requests  for  bracero  labor,  the  panel  con- 
cluded its  report  with  the  optimistic  find- 
ing of  "considerable  evidence  that  the 
program  of  transforming  the  seasonal 
agricultural  labor  force  in  California 
from  one  dependent  primarily  upon 
bracero  labor  to  one  that  is  totally  self- 
sufficient  and  based  entirely  upon  do- 
mestic labor  is  making  considerable 
progress." 

The  California  Farm  Labor  Panel  re- 
port follows: 

UN-n-ERsrrY  of  California. 

School  of  Law, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  May  29,  1965. 
The  Honorable  W.  Willard  Wirtz. 
Secretary  of  Labor. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Pursuant  to  yoiu-  re- 
quest, the  California  Farm  Labor  Panel  sub- 
mits herewith  its  unanimovis  report  and  rec- 
ommendations Ln  respect  to  the  following  re- 
quests for  supplemental  agricultural  work- 
ers: (1)  San  Joaquin  Farm  Production  Asso- 
ciation— 500  additional  braceros  to  harvest 
asparag\is;  (2)  Growers  Farm  Labor  Asso- 
ciation— the  balance  (1.150)  of  a  previous  re- 
quest lor  braceros  to  be  used  in  harvesting 
strawberries  and  in  hoeing,  thinning,  and 
transplanting  miscellaneous  vegetable  row 
cropys  in  Monterey  County,  (3)  Blythe  Grow- 
ers. Inc. — 949  braceros  to  be  used  In  harvest- 
ing melons.  Our  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions are  based  tn  part  on  the  record  made 
at  public  hearings  previously  held  in  Stock- 
ton and  Salinas,  to  which  we  have  referred 
in  our  earlier  commxinicatlons  to  you,  and 
also  on  the  record  made  at  a  public  hear- 
ing held  on  May  20.  1965.  tn  Blythe.  Calif., 
by  the  panel's  hearing  officer,  Mr.  E.  West 
Parkinson,  and  the  panel's  administrative 
officer.  Mr.  Kenneth  C.  Robertson.  Addition- 
al information  has  been  supplied  by  varloiis 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  and  the 
State  of  California,  as  well  as  by  individual 
growers. 

On  the  b;isis  of  all  available  Information, 
the  panel  has  unaiiimously  decided  not  to 
recommend  the  granting  of  any  pending  re- 
quests for  bracero  labor  at  this  time.  Our 
reasons  are  as  follows : 

First,  the  panel  has  been  informally  ad- 
vised by  the  manager  of  the  San  Joaqtiln 
Farm  Production  Association  that  its  request 
for  500  additional  braceros  has  now  been 
withdrawn. 


Second,  insofar  as  Blytlie  is  concerned,  the 
picture  ts  extremely  encouraging.  We  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  all 
groups  in  the  Blythe  community  for  their 
outstanding  efforts  to  recruit  an  adequate 
supply  of  domestic  labor.  To  our  knowledge 
Blythe  is  the  first  community  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  domestic  manpower  made  avail- 
able through  the  A- team  program.  In  order 
to  make  this  program  attractive  to  the  out- 
side youth,  Blythe  growers  and  the  10  coop- 
erating shippers  and  growers  sharing  the 
costs  have  taken  the  following  steps:  (1) 
rented  25  new  apartments  to  house  the 
teams;  (2)  sectnred  the  servioee  of  the  Palo 
Verde  Valley  High  School  District  nutrition- 
ist, as  weM  as  the  use  of  the  school  cafeteria 
and  staff  to  feed  the  recruited  workers;  (3) 
arranged  for  recreation  with  the  school  rec- 
reation director,  and  obtained  swUnmlng 
passes  to  local  swinuning  pools  at  no  cost  to 
the  recruits:  and  (4)  agreed  to  hire  the 
A-team  coaches  as  supervisors  and  to  pro- 
vide transportation  between  the  housing 
facilities,  the  eating  facilltiee,  and  the  fields. 
We  understand  that  the  first  of  these 
A-teams  will  arrive  on  or  about  June  5. 

We  believe  that  prospects  for  securing  the 
axlditional  workers  needed  tn  the  Blythe  area 
to  harvest  melons  from  the  available  do- 
mestic supply  are  very  good.  Some  of  the 
additional  workers  can  doubtless  be  provided 
through  the  A-team  program:  the  balance 
can  be  obtained  by  more  aggressive  recruit- 
ment of  adult  domestic  labor  both  within 
and  without  the  State.  Authorization  of 
bracero  labor  in  this  area  at  the  present  time 
would,  in  our  opinion,  seriously  retard  the 
momentum  of  the  present  drive  for  domestic 
labor. 

We  think  it  important  to  emphasize  in 
this  connection  that  the  A-team  program  is 
now  in  its  most  critical  phase.  Reports  from 
11  States  received  only  yesterday  by  the 
panel  indicate  that  over  4.700  young  athletes 
have  been  organized  Into  teams,  and  that 
most  of  them  could  be  made  avaUable  for 
agricultural  work  in  California  within  a  few 
days  time.  It  Is  extremely  Important,  there- 
fore, that  growers  In  need  of  additional 
domestic  labor  make  the  necessary  arraryje- 
ments  to  recruit  A-teams  within  the  next 
few  weeks,  before  this  important  source  has 
been  committed  or  allowed  to  disperse.  It  is 
equally  important,  however,  that  any  ar- 
rangements for  bringing  in  A-teams  to  Cali- 
fornia should  include  plans  for  shifting  these 
teams  from  one  crop  or  area  to  another  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  farmers. 

Third,  the  situation  In  the  Salinas  straw- 
berry industry  is  still  far  from  satisfactory 
in  respect  to  the  recruitment  of  domestic 
labor.  The  evidence  shows  that  there  are 
only  3.500  braceros  and  other  foreign  laborers 
in  the  entire  State  of  California:  yet  2,250 
(approximately  two- thirds)  of  this  number 
have  already  been  allocated  to  har\'est  straw- 
berries on  3.600  acres  in  the  Salinas  area. 
Moreover  the  second  group  of  750  braceros 
recently  authorized  by  you  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  panel  have  just  arrived; 
the  strawberry  growers  have  thus  not  yet 
enjoyed  the  full  benefit  from  this  foreign  la- 
bor. Data  supplied  to  the  panel  make  It 
clear  that  there  has  been  a  great  Increase 
of  domestic  workers  in  Monterey  County  this 
year.  The  number  of  domestic  seasonal 
workers  as  of  May  16,  1965.  was  5,590,  com- 
pared with  only  1.270  at  the  same  time  last 
year.  Practically  every  other  crop  In  Monte- 
rey County  has  made  use  of  this  increased 
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domestic  labor  force;  only  the  strawberry  in- 
dustry has  failed  to  secure  a  proportionate 
share.  From  these  indications  we  conclude 
that  the  efforts  of  the  strawberry  industry  to 
recruit  domestic  labor  have  fallen  short  of 
their  full  potential.  We  recommend  that  an 
Imraediate,  all-out  effort  be  made  to  recruit 
both  A-teanis  and  adult  domestic  workers 
and  their  families  to  harvest  the  strawberry 
crop.  The  panel  will  continue  to  follow 
the  situation  closely  and  to  lend  whatever 
assistance  it  can  to  the  affected  growers. 

The  panel  has  been  Informally  advised 
that  additional  requests  for  supplemental 
bracero  labor  may  be  filed  for  other  crops  in 
other  areas  of  the  State  in  the  near  future. 
Although  no  such  requests  are  presently  be- 
fore us,  we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
urge  both  growers  and  processors  to  com- 
mence intensive  and  aggressive  recruiting 
procedures  at  once,  without  waiting  for  their 
requests  for  supplemental  foreign  labor  to 
be  reviewed  and  processed.  We  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  the  size  of  the  available  domes- 
tic labor  force  Is  not  a  static  statistic;  it  is, 
rather,  a  purely  operational  phenomenon  that 
can  be  substantially  affected  by  intensive 
recruiting  effort.  In  this  connection  the 
panel  offers  its  good  offices  to  assist  growers 
and  processors  in  planning  for  preseason 
training  and  conditioning  of  Inexperienced 
harvest  crews,  and  we  strongly  urge  that 
financing  for  such  programs  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  Office  of  Manpower,  Automation, 
and  Training  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Finally,  we  are  pleased  to  report  consider- 
able evidence  that  the  program  of  transform- 
ing the  seasonal  agricultiu-al  labor  force  in 
California  from  one  dependent  primarily 
upon  bracero  labor  to  one  that  Is  totally 
self-sufficient  and  based  entirely  upon  do- 
mestic labor  is  making  considerable  progress. 
For  example,  as  of  May  15,  1964,  the  total 
seasonal  domestic  labor  force  in  California 
amounted  to  only  120,000;  on  the  same  date 
this  year,  that  number  had  Increased  to 
139,400,  and  by  now  it  is  doubtless  larger. 
It  also  appears  that  the  Increased  use  of 
domestic  labor,  as  opposed  to  bracero  labor, 
has  not  only  provided  Job  opportunities  for 
more  domestic  workers,  but  has  also  reduced 
welfare  costs.  For  example,  on  May  27,  1965, 
the  director  of  county  welfare  in  Monterey 
County  announced  that  only  77  families  had 
received  welfare  aid  during  the  month  of 
April  1965  compared  to  313  In  April  1964. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

California  Farm  Labor  Panel, 
Benjamin  Aaron,  Chairman. 


The  Republic  of  South  Africa — Interview 
with  Thomas  S.  Gephardt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  7,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently. Thomas  S.  Gephardt,  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquiier,  returned  from  a 
visit  to  South  Africa.  Suljsequently,  he 
appeared  on  the  Manion  Forum,  and  de- 
livered a  most  Interesting  viewpoint  on 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  a  view- 
point which  is  very  much  in  contrast  with 
most  of  what  we  read  In  the  newspapers. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Gephardt  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

"Mind  Yoxjb  Own  Bloodly  Business" — All 
South  African  Factions  Bupport  Self- 
Determination 

(By  Thomas  S.  Gephardt  i 
Dean  Manion.  The  Republic  of  Soutn 
Africa  is  Just  about  as  far  away  from  the 
United  States  as  one  can  get  without  start- 
ing back  home.  It  isn't  as  far  removed  from 
this  country,  however,  as  Its  geographical  lo- 
cation would  indicate.  We  have  many  vital 
interests  rooted  in  South  Africa  and  these 
interests  have  excited  the  attention  of  think- 
ing people  who  have  begun  to  investigate 
the  area  for  themselves.  I  have  one  of  these 
enterprisers  here  at  the  microphone  with  me 
today. 

Mr.  Tliomas  S.  Gephardt  i«  the  Hoosler- 
born  editor  of  tlie  editorial  page  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer.  I  perhaps  receive  more 
copies  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  editorials 
than  I  do  from  any  other  newspaper  in  the 
country  and  they  all  measure  up  to  the  same 
high  standards.  Mr.  Gephardt  recently 
spent  a  month  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  informing  himself  about  the  futiu-e 
of  that  country,  the  unusual  conditions 
there,  and  the  relationship  of  all  of  this  to 
the  future  of  our  own  country,  the  United 
States  of  America. 

He's  back  here  with  a  rich  story,  full  of 
adventure,  facts  and  statistics  whicli  will  be 
as  interesting  to  you,  I  am  sure,  as  they  have 
been  to  me.  Mr.  Gephardt,  we  are  very 
fortunate  to  have  yoti  here  at  the  Manion 
Forum.     You're  very  welcome. 

Mr.  Gephardt.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Dean  Manion. 

Dean  Manion.  Now  I  don't  propose  to  in- 
hibit your  account  of  this  Journey  at  all.  but 
tell  us  something  about  the  history  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa.  Who  got  there 
first? 

Mr.  Gephardt.  The  answer  to  that  que.stion 
is  a  startling  one  to  most  Americans  who  are 
probably  only  casual  students  of  African 
affairs,  because  alone  among  the  countries 
of  Africa,  South  Africa  was  settled  Initially 
by  white  people.  Tlie  first  recorded  settle- 
ment, the  first  recorded  landing  in  South 
Africa,  was  made  by  the  Portuguese  at 
roughly  the  time  Columbus  was  discovering 
America.  Then  some  two  centuries  later,  in 
the  middle  16O0's.  when  the  Dutch  settlers 
of  Peter  Stuyvesant  were  establishing  their 
colony  in  New  York,  another  group  of  Dutch 
settlers  were  settling  in  South  Africa.  'When 
their  community  became  established  on 
South  African  soil,  they  found  that  they 
had  discovered,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a 
vacant  country.  There  were,  to  be  stue,  a 
few  Hottentots  and  Bttshmen  inhabiting 
what  is  now  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
in  very  scattered  communities,  but  for  all 
practical  purposes  they  came  upon  an  un- 
inhabited country. 

Dean  Manion.  Would  you  stiy.  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt, that  they  found  fewer  African.s  there 
than  the  folks  who  landed  at  Plvmouth  Rock 
saw  of  the  Indians? 

Mr.  Gephardt.  Yes,  indeed.  Th.it  is  verv 
clear  from  history. 

Dean  Manion.  That  is  a  point  which  I 
think  most  Americans  forget;  that  this  was 
a  vacant  country.  And  what  has  happened 
in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  Gephardt.  The  Dutch  eEtablished  their 
community  principally  around  Cape  Town, 
and  over  the  years.  Just  as  our  pioneers 
moved  inward  from  the  Atlantic  coa^;t.  the 
Dutch  pioneers  moved  Inland  fiom  the  Cape 
colony.  In  so  doing,  they  begr.n.  mavbe  a 
150  years  ago,  encountering  their  first  black 
neighbors  who  were  moving  southward  from 
Central  Africa,  into  what  is  todav  part  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa.  So  the  black 
migrations  into  South  Africa  began,  I  should 
say,  In  the  middle  1700's. 


Dean  Manion.  Now  this  brings  up  r-.e 
muted  question  of  segregation  In  the  Rep.  ij. 
lie  of  South  Africa.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  this.  What  is  the  straight  inf.  r- 
mation  on  that  subject  as  you  observed  .t? 
Mr.  Gephardt.  South  Africa  is  embari.tU 
upon  a  course  that  is  as  completely  different 
from  our  own  as  it's  possible  to  imagine' 
Here  in  the  United  States  we  are  trylnp  to 
achieve  integration  by  law,  and  South  Af.-.:a 
is  embarked  upon  a  program  in  just  :he 
opposite  direction,  to  achieve  segregation  by 
law.  They  have  a  system  that  has  becc.r.e 
known  over  the  years  as  apartheid.  TllI^  is 
a  Dutch  word  meaning  separateness  or  ap.  r;- 
ness.  The  system  is  probably  more  wici^'ly 
known  today  as  "separate  developme:.-.'' 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  more  accurate  teim 
because  what  the  system  tries  to  achieve  is 
the  separate  development  of  the  four  pre- 
dominant racial  groups  within  the  Republic 
of  Soutli  Africa,  the  development  of  e.-eh 
group  to  its  full  capacity,  but  the  deve;>  ;>. 
ment  to  be  achieved  separately. 

Dean  Manion.  Tliere  are  "three  gro;;r,s 
there,  I  understand,  the  whites,  the  blai  ►.-, 
and  what  are  called  the  coloreds? 

Mr.  Gephardt.  That's  correct.  And  thc.-e 
is  also  a  rather  sizable  Asian  commur:;-,y 
made  up  mostly  of  Indians  and  Malay,  r.s 
who  came  to  South  Africa  maybe  a  cent  ;;-y 
ago  to  work  in  the  sugarcane  Industry. 

Dean  Manion.  And  this  apartness  contcin- 
plates  that  each  of  these  groups  will  develop 
apart  from  the  other,  develop  their  capacr.es 
without  mixture? 

Mr.  Gephardt.  Tliat's  correct,  yes. 
Dean  M.anion.  Wliat  is  the  relative  prop  r- 
tion  of  whites  to  the  rest  in  South  Africa? 

Mr.  Geph.ardt.  The  white  people  of  So -h 
Africa  probably  comprise  about  one-four- ii 
of  the  country.  The  black  races  are  perh.  os 
11  million,  the  white  people  are  3' 2  milli/r!. 
and  the  remainder  would  be  made  up  of 
Asian  and  colored,  the  colored  commun:;-,- 
being  composed  of  people  of  mixed  racul 
backgrotinds. 

tax    dollars   back   convictions 

Dean.  Manion.  Mr.  Gephardt,  did  you  ob- 
serve that  this  system  of  apartness  is  t  .  - 
ceeding,  has  it  a  chance  of  success? 

Mr.  Gephardt.  The  system  Is  probably  n 
its  very  initial  stages  today,  I  should  s.v. 
but  I  think  the  record  thus  far  has  been  a 
pood  one  for  all  concerned.  I  must  conft-s 
I  went  to  South  Africa  with  the  convictun 
that  apartheid,  or  separate-development,  w^s 
more  of  a  slogan  than  a  program.  But  (we 
camiot  spend  very  much  time  in  So;;-n 
Africa,  talking  with  business,  educatio:  U 
and  political  leaders,  without  coming  to  f>  'A 
that  there  is  a  very  sincere  and  conscientic.;s 
commitment  to  make  the  system  work. 

More  ImporUint  even  than  the  verbal  ccr  »- 
mitment  is  the  fact  that  the  South  Afric:  .s 
are  investing  their  hard  earned  tax  doll..rs 
in  the  success  of  the  program,  and  it  is  iKt 
a  cheap  program.  It's  a  verv  expensive  e.d 
difficult  program  to  undertake  and  0 
achieve. 

Dean  Manion.  "What  is  the  cost  for  V.  e 
average  white  taxpayer  per  vear  in  order  "3 
carry  out  this  progi-am  with  "subsidies  to  t;  e 
other  races? 

Mr.  Gephardt.  In  the  most  recent  year  f  r 
which  figures  are  available,  the  cost  fur 
each  white  family  is  roughlv  $280,  that  would 
be  in  the  form  of  benefits  fcr  the  non\yh::e 
races. 

Dean  Manion.  Now  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  South  Africa  as  we  can  see  in  oar 
newspapers  and  as  we  listen  in  on  the  de- 
bates at  the  U.N.  Wliy  is  South  Africa  im- 
portant to  us  and  to  the  rest  of  the  worK;. 
Mr.  Gephardt? 

Mr.  Gephardt.  It's  important  to  us.  1 
shotild  say.  principally  because  South  Afric.i 
is  the  source  of  70  percent,  almost  thre^^- 
fourths.  of  the  free  world's  gold.  And  thot  o 
of  us  who  believe  that  gold  is  one  of  the  very 
basic  commodities  in  the  world  cannot  heip 
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fee'.mg  that  the  country,  the  force  in  the 
viorld  that  can  control  South  Africa  is  far 
alo'.ig  the  road  toward  controlling  the  entire 
world. 

Ctold.  of  course,  is  not  the  only  resource. 
South  Africa,  is  very  richly  and  lavishly  en- 
downed  with  natural  resources,  but  gold, 

certainly,  is  one  of  the  most  basic.  Dia- 
monds are  another  source  of  revenue  for  the 
South  Africans,  another  source  of  fame 
throughout  the  world.  So  the  importance 
to  '.he  world  of  South  Africa  stems  princi- 
pally from  its  rich  endowment  In  natiu"al 
resources.  Its  Imjxjrtance  stems  also  from 
the  fact  that  the  newly  lndep>endent  states 
of  Africa  have  made  almost  a  moral  commit- 
ment to  South  Africa's  destruction  and 
independent  entity. 

Dean  Manion.  We  saw  what  happened  in 
the  Congo,  to  the  resources  that  had  been 
lined  up  and  developed  by  the  Belgians,  as 
scK'U  ;is  the  Belgians  left  and  gave  this  coun- 
try over  to  the  tribal  wars  of  the  Congo. 
W.I  Hid  you  envision  the  same  sort  of  thing 
happening  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  if 
by  any  chance  the  Dutch  would  be  over- 

Mr.  Gerhardt.  It's  hard  to  believe  that 
there  would  be  any  other  course.  I  was  in 
South  Africa,  at  the  time  of  many  of  the 
rebel  atrocities  in  the  Congo.  And  those 
lef.-.oiis  were  certainly  not  lost  upon  the 
S"ith  Africans.  I  think  one  result  of  that 
experience  has  been  the  solidification  of 
Su.ith  African  opinion  behind  South  African 
G  vernment. 

Even  many  of  those  who  are  not  whole- 
hearted supporters  of  the  apartheid  system, 
.ir:d  there  certainly  are  many  of  them,  came 
to  share  more  fully  than  ever  before  the  Gov- 
enitnent's  position  that  this  system  was  the 
bf^»  suited  to  South  Africa's  peculiar  prob- 
lems. It's  not  a  system  that  they  want  to 
exiwrt.  They  aren't  telling  us  in  the  United 
St.<tcs  that  this  is  the  way  we  should  run  our 
aff.;irs.  They  are  not  telling  the  Congolese 
that  this  is  the  best  answer  for  the  Congo. 
but  they  do  feel  that  it  Is  the  best  answer  for 
?.'  uh  Africa,  and  they  do  feel  that  we.  in 
mm.  owe  them  the  opportunity  to  give  the 
."^y  rem  a  trial  and  to  give  tiiem  an  oppor- 
i..:iity  to  let  the  system  work. 

De:in  Manion.  They  have  the  right,  which 
V.-:-  have  always  regarded  as  the  natural  right 
0:  .ireas,  to  self-determination.  Do  you  think 
i;  h.ey  are  let  alone  that  this  separate  sys- 
tein   will  develop  satisfactorily? 

Mr.  Gephardt.  I'm  rather  convinced  of 
ih;it.  There  is  a  strong  commitment  to  that 
enci  among  a  majority  of  white  South  Afri- 
cans and  among  rather  sizable  groups  of 
hf-:!white  South  Africans.  There  is  a  great 
cit;.l  of  optimism  in  the  country,  a  great 
dt.tl  of  determination  to  face  the  future 
ta  'Idly.  Tliere  Is  confidence  in  the  economic, 
tl.e  business  future  of  the  country.  South 
A:: leans  look  to  the  future  with  as  much 
op-imism  as  you  would  find  in  any  part  of 
t!  f  world.  Dean  Manion. 

resent  otTTSiDE  interference 

Dean  Manion.  As  an  editor,  Mr.  Gephardt. 
V'U  must  know  that  the  South  African  Re- 
public has  had  a  very  bad  press  in  this 
Cduntry.  and  most  people  Jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  dealing  in  oppression 
a:.d  violation  of  the  natural  laws,  and  so  on 
ai.ci  so  forth.  How  do  you  account  for  that. 
a;.cl  what  can  be  done  to  bring  out  the  true 
p:  ttire? 

Mr.  Gephardt.  Well,  South  Africa  is  a  very 
diuant.  very  remote  country  from  our  own. 
1' s  a  convenient  whipping  boy,  I  suppose. 
f'T  American  journalists  and  commentators. 
C'-riainly  there  is  no  substitute  for  a  first- 
lynd  look  at  South  Africa,  the  kind  of  flrst- 
h  lud  look  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  taking. 
S:.ort  of  that,  there  is  an  obligation,  I  think, 
'T  look  beyond  the  headlines,  the  sensation 
!  •  dlines,  into  what  is  actually  transpiring 
•  ••  South  Africa.     And  I  think  we  will  find 


that   the   picture  is   far  dififerent   than   the 
one  most  Americans  possess  today. 

Dean  Manion.  Is  it  your  considered  judg- 
ment that  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
lie  in  the  direction  of  self-determination  for 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  whatever  that 
may  be,  without  outside  interference  by  us 

or  by  the  United  Nations  or  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Gephardt.  That  would  certainly  be  my 
feeling.     Yes,  sir. 

Dean  Manion.  In  other  words,  they  envi- 
sion the  "11th  commandment."  I  think  you 
told  us  that's  all  they  want  us  to  observe,  and 
what  is  that  again? 

Mr.  Gephardt.  The  "11th  commandment" 
is  simply:  "Mind  your  own  bloody  business," 
as  they  put  it  In  South  Africa. 

Dean  Manion.  The  question  is  raised.  Sup- 
pose we  had  not  been  permitted  to  mind  our 
own  bloody  business  when  we  were  settling 
this  country  and  pushing  the  Indians  around 
and  so  on  and  so  forth.  The  history  of  the 
United  States  might  have  been  radically  dif- 
ferent: isn't  that  so? 

Mr.  Gephardt.  I'm  certain  of  that.  I  sup- 
pose there  wotild  have  been  a  United  Nations 
inquiry  into  the  fate  of  the  American  Indians 
and  the  whole  cotu-se  of  our  history.  I  am 
certain  it  would  have  been  altered  very  sub- 
stantially. 

Dean  Manion.  My  friends,  my  Interest  In 
this  account  was  excited  by  a  series  of  articles 
Mr.  Gephardt  wrote  in  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer, which  I  had  the  privilege  to  read,  and 
I  have  been  urging  him  here  to  publish  those 
in  pamphlet  form.  I  believe  if  you  wrote  to 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  asked  them  for 
Mr.  Gephardt's  articles  on  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  they  might  Just  produce  them. 
And,  incidentally,  it  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  our  own  information  about  what  is  really 
at  stake  in  that  important  country.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Gephardt,  it's  been  a  pleasure  to 
have  you  with  us. 

Mr.  Gephardt.  My  pleasure.  Dean  Manion. 
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Monday,  June  7,  1965 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  10,  my  hometown  paper. 
the  Galveston  News  Tribune,  published 
what  I  then  thought  was  a  very  fine  and 
a  very  wise  editorial  concerning  the 
Presidents  courage  in  the  Dominican 
crisis. 

Today,  as  we  read  of  the  removal  of 
the  marines  from  that  area,  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance that  tells  us  most  clearly  that 
the  President's  course  was  wise,  it  is 
timely  that  the  News  Tribune  editorial 
be  published  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord as  a  compliment  both  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  publishers  of  the  paper. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Prompt     .Action     by     President     Indicates 
Needed  Courage 

The  situation  remains  very  confused,  and 
it  is  far  too  soon  to  be  excited  about  it. 
However,  there  are  encouraging  indications 
that  another  Cuba  has  been  averted  in  the 
prompt,  decisive  action  taken  by  the  United 
States  in  the  latest  Dominican  Republic  re- 
volt. 

It  took  considerable  boldness  and  courage 
on   the  part  of  President  Johnson   to   move 


thousands  of  troops  into  the  situation  as 
promptly  as  he  did. 

Those  who  have  accused  him,  unjustly  in 
our  opinion,  of  wanting  to  "govern  by  con- 
sensus" will  have  to  admit  that  this  was  a 
situation  calling  for  action  before  a  con- 
sensus could  be  ascertained.  He  has  moved 
with  such  disj>atch  before,  notably  in  Viet- 
nam last  summer. 

There  will  be  some  who  wUl  hark  back  to 
the  old  cries  of  gumboat  diplomacy  or  dollar 
diplomacy.  Our  friends  in  Mexico,  who  are 
so  hard  to  understand,  and  some  of  the  other 
Latin  American  nations  are  complaining  bit- 
terly about  unilateral  U.S.  action.  Perhaps 
this  was  to  be  expected. 

The  hue  and  cry  from  the  Communist 
world,  if  anything,  confirms  our  already 
strong  feeling  that  It  would  have  been  tragic 
for  President  Johnson  or  the  United  States 
to  have  done  anything  less.  There  seems 
to  be  reason  to  suspect  that  Communist  ele- 
ments, as  they  frequently  do  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  elsewhere,  were  quickly  taking  the 
reins  of  the  vague,  disorganized  revolution. 

In  short,  there's  reason  to  believe  that  we 
had — and  may  still  have,  though  the  finn 
U.S.  action  has  blunted  it — a  possible  Castro 
Cuba  regime  taking  shape.  Even  one  such 
problem,  oriented  to  Havana,  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  is  enough.  We  do  not  need 
another. 

There  are  the  usual  charges  and  counter- 
charges on  the  sounding  board  of  Interna- 
tional opinion  which  Is  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  States,  however,  can  hold  its  own 
there.  It  would  be  unheard  of  for  the  Com- 
munists not  to  make  a  big  thing  of  this  In 
the  U.N. 

But  of  real  significance  in  addition  to  the 
prompt,  decisive  U.S.  action,  it  seems  to  us. 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  Organization  of 
American  States  was  brought  Immediately 
into  the  crisis.  And  apparently  its  special 
mission  to  the  Etominican  Republic  and  other 
efforts  toward  pacifying  the  situation  are 
having  some  effect. 

The  prompt  appeal  of  the  United  States 
to  other  Latin  American  nations  to  contrib- 
ute troops,  the  U.S.  willingness  to  work  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  OAS  all  give  the  lie 
to  charges  of  aggression  and  Yankee  Imper- 
ialism. These  facts  alone  are  pretty  impres- 
sive evidence  that  we  have  Indeed  come  a 
long  way  from  the  gunboat  diplomacy  of 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  em.  It  will  take 
time  and  patience  on  our  part,  but  gradually 
our  Latin  American  friends  are  going  to  real- 
ize this. 


The  Importance  of  Peanuts  to  the 
Economy  of  Alabama 
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HON.  JOHN  SPARKMAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  7,  1965 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, Mr.  James  E.  Mobley,  president  of 
the  Alabama  Peanut  Producers  Associa- 
tion, delivered  an  informative  speech  on 
the  importance  of  p>eanuts  to  the  econ- 
omy of  Alabama  and  particularly  to  the 
southeastern  counties  in  our  State.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
speech,  as  printed  in  the  Abbeville  (Ala.) 
Herald,  placed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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The  Peanut  Farmers'  Role  in  States  Ex- 
panding ACRICCn.TURX 
(By   James    E.   Mobley,    president,    Alabama 
Peanut  Producers  Association) 

Peanuts  are  grown  to  a  limited  extent  In 
almost  every  county  in  Alabama,  but  the 
commercial  peanut  producing  area  Is  located 
In  15  southeast  Alabama  counties  known  as 
the  Wlregrass.  In  many  of  thes«  coiinties 
peanuts  would  be  the  major  cash  crop. 
Down  through  the  years  cotton  has  been 
singled  out  as  king  of  the  crop,  but  this 
Is  not  true  in  the  Wlregrass.  Here  peanuts 
reign  supreme. 

In  southeast  Alabama  15,500  growers  plant 
about  200,000  acres  of  peanuts  annually. 
Alabama's  production  totals  about  122,000 
tons  annually  and  Is  valued  at  about  $25 
to  $27  million.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
peanuts  are  produced  by  a  relatively  few 
growers  In  a  rather  small  area,  peanuts  are 
the  third  ranking  cash  row  crop  In  Alabama 
and  occupy  only  about  6  percent  of  the  to- 
tal cropland. 

A  few  years  ago  most  of  Alabama's  pea- 
nuts were  being  placed  under  the  Govern- 
ment loan  program  and  crushed  for  oil  or 
disposed  of  as  surplus  i>eanuts.  To  cor- 
rect this  situation,  Alabama  peanut  grow- 
ers set  up  an  organization  to  promote  the 
consimiptlon  of  Alabama  grown  peanuts. 
They  assessed  themselves  a  dollar  per  ton 
to  finance  their  program,  employed  a  pro- 
motional organization  to  conduct  a  nation- 
wide campaign  to  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  Alabama  peanuts.  This  program 
has  been  very  successful.  Now  90  percent 
of  Alabama's  peanut  crop  Is  being  used  to 
the  manufactviring  of  peanut  butter.  Ala- 
bama grown  peanuts  are  being  shipped  into 
every  State  in  the  Nation. 

Alabama  and  Georgia  growers  have  Joined 
hands  In  a  Joining  promotion  program  and 
launched  out  on  a  vastly  expanded  cam- 
paign selling  southeastern  peanuts  far  and 
wide.  Also,  the  Alabama-Georgia  Peanut 
Association  initiated  a  Joint  quarterly  pub- 
lication, Southeastern  Peanut  Parmer,  to 
Inform  growers  on  the  action  of  their  organ- 
ization and  keep  them  posted  on  develop- 
ments in  the  peanut  industry. 

In  the  last  32  years.  Alabama  has  increased 
her  peanut  yields  from  561  pounds  to  1,300 
pounds  per  acre.  This  is  an  increase  of 
about  230  percent.  Even  more  significant  Is 
the  fact  that  the  State  made  half  this  gato 
in  the  last  10  years.  It  took  about  22  years 
to  make  the  first  half  of  this  increase. 

In  the  Alabama-Georgia-Florida  area, 
about  50,000  farmers  produce  $70  million 
worth  of  peanuts  annually.  This  three-State 
area  grows  about  one-half  of  all  peanuts 
produced  In  the  United  States.  In  Alabama 
peanuts  are  the  major  source  of  Income  and 
provide  about  30  percent  of  the  cash  farm 
Income  in  southeast  Alabama  counties.  ALso 
peanuts  provide  employment  for  1.000  to  1.500 
nonfarm  persons  In  handling,  transporting, 
and  the  manufacture  of  peanuts  and  peanut 
products.  This  channels  an  estimated  $4 
million  into  the  economy  of  U\e  Wlregrass. 

The  Investment  In  the  peanut  crop  Itself 
is  Important  to  the  business  community  in 
southeast  Alabama.  Peanut  growers  Invest 
annually  an  esUmated  $4  million  in  fertilizer 
and  soil  amenders.  M  million  In  seed,  $1  mil- 
lion In  fungicide.  $500,000  in  herbicides  and 
$1.5  million  in  miscellaneous  expenses. 

Peanuts  play  a  most  important  role  in  the 
economy  of  the  Wircgrass.  The  growth  and 
development  of  the  livestock  industry  in 
southeast  Alabama  has  come  about  through 
the  use  of  peanuts  and  peanut  byproducts. 
Hogs  at  one  time  were  used  to  harvest  pea- 
nuts from  the  field  and  more  recently  they 
are  used  to  clean  scattered  peanuts.  Drought 
cattle  brought  in  from  the  West  In  1933  were 
fed  on  peanut  hay  and  until  the  advent  of 
machine  harvesting,  peanut  hay  was  the 
mainstay  in  the  winter  feeding  program  for 
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beef  and  dairy  cattle.  At  one  time  more 
peanut  hay  was  balled  in  Alabama  than  all 
other  hay  crops  combined. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  realize  that 
peanuts  play  a  rather  small  role  in  the  State's 
total  farm  economy,  but  they  are  the  most 
important  crop  grown  to  the  people  who 
depend  upon  them  for  a  living. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or  XAIVSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7. 1965 

Mr.  ELI^WORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  p<^ular  and  respected  econ- 
omists In  the  Nation  is  J.  A.  Livingston, 
who  writes  a  column  In  "Purchasing 
Week,"  the  McGraw-Hill  weekly  for  pur- 
chasing agents.  In  his  May  31  column, 
Livingston  points  up  the  critical  Issue 
underlying  the  current  national  debate 
on  economic  policy  so  clearly  that  I  am 
placing  it  at  this  point  In  Hie  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress: 

The  New  Economics  and  Its  New  High 
Pbiest 
(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 
Let  me   Introduce   a   new  phrase.  If  you 
haven't  already  heard  it — "The  new  econom- 
ics."     It    comes    straight    from    the    White 
House.     Its  high  prtest   Is  Gardner  Ackley, 
Chairman  of  President  Johnson's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.    The  Pre«ldent.  himself, 
Is  an  ardent  subscriber. 

Ackley's  predecessor,  Walter  W.  Heller,  was 
the  first  high  priest.  He  promoted  Govern- 
ment policies  to  keep  prosperity  rolling,  ever 
rolling.  The  1964  tax  cut  wis  his  Idea.  It 
broke  tradition:  To  reduce  taxes  during  a 
period  of  expanding  business  when,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Federal  budget  showed  a 
deficit.  But  Heller  persuaded  first  President 
Kennedy  and  later  President  Johnson  that 
too  high  tax  rates  skimmed  the  top  off  pros- 
perity and  Impeded  economic  growth. 

Perhaps  readers  will  remember  tlie  term 
"Keyneslanism  extended."  That  was  how  Sir 
Roy  Harrod.  famed  British  ecoeiomist  and  bl- 
ograhper  of  John  Maynard  Keynes,  describes 
the  new  economics.  He  put  it  in  three 
words:  "Grow,  America,  grow." 

Economics  has  gone  beyond  Keynes.  Sir 
Roy  Harrod  said:  "We  want  to  insure  that 
the  productive  potential  Is  fully  utilized.  If 
plant  capacity  Is  idle,  we  must  use  it  to  in- 
crease total  output  and  living  standards. 

"And  since  populations  are  growing  and 
plant  capacity  Is  becoming  more  efficient,  it 
is  essential  that  growth  keep  pace  with  an 
ever-moving  target.  Keynes  Said  that  it  is 
the  governments  responsibility  to  guard 
against  unemployment  during  recessions — 
to  prevent  recessions  from  spiraUng  Into  a 
depression.  Today  it  is  equally  important  for 
the  Government — by  appropriate  pKilicy— to 
guard  against  an  Insufficiency  of  growth  and 
hence  against  pernicious  and  continuing  un- 
employment and  underutiliiiition  of  re- 
sources." 

And  here  is  how  Acklev  put  it  in  an  ad- 
dress called  The  New  Economics  for  the 
Great  Society: 

"The  new  economics  of  fiscal  policy  was 
given  Its  more  significant  test  in  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1964.  Federal  taxes  were  cut 
by  $14  billion  (at  this  year's  level  of  In- 
comes)—not  because  expenditures  had  de- 
clined,  or    because    we   had    n   budget  sur- 


plus to  share;   and  not  because  we  were  in 
or  about  to  plunge  Into  recession. 

"Rather,  it  was  done  deliberately,  bo'.u- 
ly,  on  the  explicit  premise  that,  given  our 
then  existing  tax  structure,  total  demand 
had  not  grown,  and  could  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  grow  sufficiently  fast  to  catch  up 
and  to  keep  up  with  the  growth  of  our  po- 
tential output. 

"The  experiment  has  been  a  stunning  s\> - 
cess,  convincing  even  many  of  its  critics 
An  expansion  which  on  the  basis  of  all  p.  >t 
history  was  overdue  to  slip  off  into  recess;.. n 
took  on  new  life.  This  month — May  1965— 
we  have  broken  all  peacetime  records  for 
the  duration  of  expansion,  and  no  end  of 
prosperity  is  in  sight." 

The  new  economics  is  more  than  tax  or 
fiscal  policy.  It  calls  for  the  proper  mix- 
ture of  fiscal,  budgetary,  credit,  and  vsrapp- 
prtce  policies  to  assure  adequate  growtli 
without  Infiatlon. 

What  Is  adequate  growth? 

GOTDELINE  FOB   GROWTH 

Imagine  If  you  will  the  potential  output  of 
the  Nation — the  gross  national  product — in 
terms  of  full  utilization  of  manpower,  ma- 
chinery, and  industrial  know-how.  '  Its 
probably  too  much  to  expect  that  this  p.> 
tentlal  can  be  realized  aU  the  time.  So 
the  architects  of  the  new  economics  settle 
for  90  percent.  If  that's  achieved,  well  aid 
good,  but  the  achievement  must  be  cor.- 
tinuous  against  Sir  Roy's  ever-moving  t;^-- 
get. 

As  Ackley  puts  it.  "The  potential  grow.-: 
because  our  populaUon  and  therefore  on'- 
lalxM-  force  expands.  It  grows  because  capi- 
tal accumulates  through  saving,  provldir.? 
more  and  better  machines  for  the  expanding' 
labor  force  to  use.  It  grows,  further,  br! 
cause  output  per  worker  steadily  rises— os 
management  and  organization  improve;  ;u 
better  educated  and  better  trained  worke-s 
become  more  skilled,  adaptable,  and  strongly 
motivated;  and  as  science  and  technolofv 
provide  new  and  better  ways  to  produce  t!.e 
goods  and  services  we  value." 

It  Is  the  fimctlon  of  the  new  economies— 
the  proper  mix  of  policies — to  "contrlbi:  .^ 
positively"  to  demand— to  keep  prosperity 
climbing.  Another  term  for  it  is  "gap  ec^."- 
nomics."  It  was  presented  to  the  New 
Frontier  Society  In  1962  in  a  chart  entltlorl 
"Gross  National  Product.  Actual  and  Potei  - 
tlal.  and  Unemployment  Rate."  This  was 
In  the  first  such  Kennedy  report  to  Congre-  - 
Heller  was  the  Chief  Economic  Adviser. 

In  each  report  since,  that  chart  has  re 
appeared— brought  up  to  date.  One  li:  ^^ 
shows  the  Nation's  economic  (GNP)  potei  - 
tlal  based  on  96  percent  use  of  the  Natioi.  s 
resources.  Another  line  shows  actual  ou-- 
put.  It's  lower,  of  coiu^e  and  the  gra.- 
hatched  difference  is  the  gap — the  tmder- 
utlUzation  of  resources.  Then,  separate!', 
is  shown  unemployinent.  The  narrower  th-j 
gap,  the  lower  Is  the  rate  of  unemploymeit'. 

In  both  the  1964  report  and  the  19' :> 
report,  the  Council  of  Economic  Adviser.; 
was  able  to  report  progress  toward  diminish- 
ing the  gap.  But  not  until  the  gap  has  bee  t 
closed  will  the  "new  economists"  be  satisfiei; 

MARTIN    HAS    DOUBTS 

Tlie  new  economics  has  not.  however, 
nationwide  support.  One  nonworshiper  .- 
William  McChesney  Martin,  Jr..  Chairman  : 
the  Federal  Reserte  Board.  At  the  rece:  t 
convention  of  the  Society  of  American  Bu.■^'- 
ness  Writers,  he  said:  "I  am  not  sure  th.  : 
the  policy  of  perpetual  growth  will  be  vlr- 
dlcated  by  easy  money  and  perpetu.  : 
deficits." 

Martin  understands  what  President  Jol-.:t- 
son  and  Gardner  Ackley  want.  But  he  fee  ^ 
that  the  capacity  of  men  to  control  events  .s 
counterbalanced  by  the  power  of  events  to 
get  out  of  hand  and  control  men.  Martin  ;.^ 
concerned  about  the  balance-of-pajrmen  .^ 
deficit  and  the  consequent  outflow  of  gold. 
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He,  therefore,  is  apprehensive  alx>ut  the  new 
economics  when  leans  toward  easy  money — 
plenty  of  credit — so  long  as  a  gap  between 
actual  and  potential  gross  national  product 
exists. 

Herein  lies  danger — danger  of  head-on  con- 
gict  between  orthodox  monetary  policy  and 
the  new  economics,  between  Martin  and  Ack- 
ley on  money-and-credlt  policy. 

Compared  to  interest  rates  abroad,  money 
^  cheap  here.  This  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  outflow  of  capital,  in  the  trans- 
fer to  funds  abroad.  Just  as  water  seeks  its 
own  level  flowing  downward,  money  seeks  its 
own  level  flowing  upward  to  where  interest 
rates  (and  safety)  are  highest. 

Ov.^e  the  United  States  could  be  an  island 
of  lew  interest  In  the  world,  because  of 
doub's — about  other  currencies — the  mark, 
the  ir.tnc,  the  pound,  the  lira.  But  now  these 
carre:icies  are  convertible — Interchangeable 
vlth  The  dollar.  The  dollar  can't  be  an  Island 
of  lo'v^"-interest  tmto  itself. 

The  other  day  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey made  a  significant  si>eech  in  New  York. 
He  emphasized — as  does  Chairman  Martin — 
ih.it  ;t.  Is  "imperative"  that  the  United  States 
brlns;  its  balance-of-payments  deficit  to  a 
s^ift  and  sure  end.  Of  greater  significance 
was  i.is  statement  that  it  is  a  complex  task 
ber.ittse  many  factors  are  beyond  our  control. 
This  is  a  stride  toward  understanding. 

Ti.e  new  economics  cannot  function  inde- 
depei'.dently  of  foreign  affairs.  We  cannot 
disrocard  the  attitudes  of  President  De  Gaulle 
of  France  and  the  finance  ministers  and  cen- 
tnX  b.vnkers  throughout  the  world.  Our  pol- 
icies may  be  right  for  us  and  the  world  in  the 
long  ran. 

Btit  if  foreign  countries,  which  control 
huL--  dollar  balances,  consider  UJS.  policy 
wror.g  in  the  short  run,  we're  in  trouble. 
We'll  lose  gold — steadily,  uncontrollably,  Ir- 
rep.rably.  Hence  we  can't  give  the  new  eco- 
Lon.  cs  free  reign. 

This  is  what  the  new  economics  is  tip 
agtiuist. 


Washington:  The  Impalsive  Giant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

OP   PENNSTLVANIA 

r:  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7.  1965 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  foreign  situation  is,  naturally,  a 
ma:ter  of  vital  importance  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
gro.'s.  James  Reston,  in  two  recent 
cor.mentaries  in  the  New  York  Times, 
ref.i.  cts  the  concern  shared  by  many  of 
our  citizens  and  an  even  higher  percent- 
a?'^  of  our  friends  abroad  over  the  im- 
pu'  ive  unilateral  action  by  our  adminis- 
traion  in  both  Vietnam  and  Santo  Do- 
mir:ro.  This  concei-n  involves  not  so 
mt.il  criticism  of  the  decisions  reached, 
bu-  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Reston: 

I  I  her  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  about  the 
^  policy  is  made,  even  among  those  who 
•  '.  r  the  general  lines  of  the  policies  being 
r;d  t^d  •  •  •  Washington  can  talk  of 
r:-'-.iing  else  •  •  •  The  administration  is 
no:  giving  the  impression  that  it  Is  working 
i'A  y  steadily  and  calmly  on  these  critical 
!^-.i"s.  but  that  it  is  frtistrated  and  a  little 
f-;*  .ed. 

T!ie  two  commentaries  follow  in  their 

'-:;;rety: 


[Prom  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Times, 

May  21.  1»6S] 

WASHrNGTON:    Tbk  lMPtn.sivx   Giamt 

(By  James  Restoii) 

Washington,  May  20. — The  Jcdmson  ad- 
ministration looks  a  little  these  days  like 
those  popular  cartoons  of  the  President  him- 
self— the  two-gun  Texas  Ranger,  the  impul- 
sive giant,  tough,  restless,  fitful,  &dA  unpre- 
dictable. 

It  is  a  damaging  picture,  for  It  conforms 
too  neatly  to  that  other  popular  caricature 
of  America  as  the  aU -powerful  but  awkward 
and  inexp>erienced  GoUath. 

All  sorts  of  things  have  contributed  to  this 
picture  over  the  last  7  months,  culminating 
in  the  extraordinary  fits  and  starts  In  Viet- 
nam and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
THE  swrrcHEs 

After  the  election  last  November,  the  ad- 
ministration was  concentrating  on  the  crea- 
tion of  a  multilateral  nuclear  force  In  tlie 
Atlantic,  and  then  suddenly  dropped  the 
project  and  lias  been  comparatively  passive 
in  Its  European  j>ollcy  ever  since. 

President  Johnson  could  scarcely  have 
been  more  outspoken  in  his  opposition  to 
bombing  North  Vietnam  at  the  end  of  last 
year  and  the  beginning  of  this,  but  he 
switched.  That  war,  he  at  first  Insisted,  had 
to  be  won  by  the  South  Vietnamese,  with 
U.S.  advice  and  support,  but  now  It  has  be- 
come a  vital  interest  of  the  United  States. 

He  started  out  by  refusing  to  talk  very 
much  in  public  about  the  objectives  of  his 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam,  and  then  began 
talking  about  them  almost  every  day.  He 
was  unalterably  opposed  to  the  uncondi- 
tional negotiations  over  Vietnam,  and  is  now 
almost  pleading  for  them. 

He  was  irritated  by  those  who  suggested 
a  pause  in  the  bombing  and  then  agreed 
to  the  pause.  Meanwhile,  he  lias  steeply 
reinforced  the  American  grotind  troops  in 
Vietnam,  and  expanded  their  missions, 
though  his  major  theme  last  year  was  that 
a  land  war  on  the  Asian  continent  was  the 
last  thing  America  should  risk. 

WHAT   GOES    ON 7 

The  military  and  diplomatic  moves  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  coming  on  top  of  all 
this,  have  added  greatly  to  the  uneasiness  in 
the  CapltaL  The  President  acted  within  an 
hour  to  land  the  Marines  in  that  island  on 
the  basis  of  cables  from  his  Ambassador  in 
Santo  Domingo,  though  the  Ambassador  Is 
now  being  widely  criticized  and  pushed  aside 
within  his  own  admlnlstratlon. 

The  marines  were  to  be  neutral  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  but  were  at  first  "neu- 
tral" on  the  side  of  the  Junta,  and  then  on 
the  side  of  the  rebels,  and  then  back  again 
to  the  Junta  until  a  new  order  of  "strict 
neutrality"  went  out  today. 

The  Organization  of  American  States  was 
at  first  Ignored,  and  then  persuaded  to  take 
responsibility  for  settling  the  political  dis- 
pute In  Santo  Domingo,  at  which  point  the 
President  dispatched  a  powerful  d^egation 
of  his  own  to  Santo  Domingo  under  his  i>er- 
sonal  aid,  McGeorge  Bundy,  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

This  is  not  an  example  of  Johnsonian  "con- 
sensus" policymaking,  except  in  a  certain 
sense.  It  is  almost  as  if  the  President  has 
done  one  thing  to  please  one  group  of  his 
critics  one  day,  and  something  quite  different 
to  placate  another  group  the  next^-or  that, 
determined  to  do  something,  he  was  trying 
anything. 

The  effect  of  all  this  has  been  more  serious 
than  the  sum  of  the  various  parts.  For  it 
has  created  a  feeling  of  tincertainty  about 
the  way  policy  Is  made,  even  among  those 
who  favcK-  the  general  lines  of  the  policies 
being  adopted. 

So  completely  is  the  President  himself 
dominating  the  scene  here,  following  the  de- 


tails of  every  move  in.  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  mairing  the  tactical  as 
weU  as  the  strategic  decisions,  defending: 
them  on  the  air,  presenting  them  in  endleas 
sessions  witti  Oongressmen  and  reporters, 
that  everything  suddenly  seems  an  extensloa 
of  his  personality. 

THE    ONE-ICAN    SHOW 

Washington  can  talk  of  nothing  else. 
More  important,  the  diplomatic  corps  is 
Just  as  intrigued  by  his  way  of  operating  as 
everybody  else  and  is  constantly  explaining 
each  move  to  the  various  capitals  in  terms 
of  the  President's  personal  decisions  and 
political  Judgments. 

In  short,  the  administration  is  not  giving 
the  impression  that  it  is  working  away  stead- 
ily and  calmly  on  these  critical  Lssues.  but 
that  it  is  frustrated  and  a  little  rattled. 

When  President  Johnson  took  over  the 
White  House,  he  determined  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernment a  style  of  his  own,  and  in  this  he 
has  succeeded.  It  has  worked  brUliantly  oo 
the  home  front.  He  has  designed  his  legis- 
lative program  and  even  seen  it  through  the 
Congress,  but  he  has  not  organized  the  Gov- 
ernment so  much  as  he  has  made  it  over  in 
his  own  image. 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  May  28. 

1966] 

Washington:  Who  Speaks  Up  to  Johnson? 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  May  27. — Criticism  in  Wash- 
ington never  ends,  but  the  object  of  criticism 
seems  to  change  with  the  personality  and 
methods  of  each  administration. 

When  Dwight  Eisenhower  was  President, 
aU  the  blunders  of  his  administration  were 
blamed  on  somebody  else,  usually  John  Pos- 
ter Dtilles,  Sherman  Adams,  or  Vice  President 
Nixon. 

In  the  Kennedy  administration,  the  resi- 
dent devil  of  the  critics  was  Bobby,  ot  in  the 
first  Cuban  crisis,  the  Central  InteUlgence 
Agency.  But  under  President  Johnson,  all 
criticism  is  directed  at  the  President  himselT. 
probably  because  everybody  really  is  under 
Johnson  who  presides  as  Chief  Executive, 
Commander  in  Chief,  Secretary  of  State, 
majority  leader,  White  House  press  secre- 
tary, and  everything  else. 

the  cabinet's  PROBUaC 
Nobody  who  dominates  the  scene  so  com- 
pletely and  so  personally  can  avoid  the  inAin 
brunt  of  public  criticism,  and  yet  there  is  a 
fundamental  problem  here  which  is  so  deli- 
cate that  it  dominates  private  conversation 
in  the  Capital  but  seldom  becomes  part  of 
the  public  discussion  of  national  affairs. 

This  Is  that  the  men  closest  to  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  Cabinet  and  the  White  House 
staff  do  not  seem  to  be  speaking  plainly  and 
bluntly  to  the  President  about  the  conduct 
and  substance  of  some  of  tils  policies. 

They  are  close  to  hiTn — no  Cabinet  oe 
White  House  staff  In  this  century  ever  had 
such  easy  access  to  the  central  source  of 
power — but  the  impression  of  well-informed 
people  here  is  that  they  are  not  frank  in  ex- 
pressing their  opposition  to  the  style  and 
substance  of  many  of  his  actions. 

ADNTSERS'    ROLE 

This  is  not  alwajrs  true,  but  It  is  true 
enough  to  raise  the  basic  question  of  whether 
the  Cabinet  and  the  White  House  staff  are 
meeting  their  responsibilities. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk's  stock  taking  on 
the  crisis  in  the  Dominican  Republic  at  his 
press  conference  this  week  Ulustrates  part  of 
the  point.  President  Johnson  has  given  the 
impression  in  his  private  and  some  of  his 
public  remarks  on  this  problem  that  he 
landed  the  marines  on  that  island  not  only 
to  save  American  lives  but  to  avoid  an  im- 
minent Commtmist  conquest — another 
Cuba — in  Santo  Domingo. 
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This  was  given  as  part  of  the  official  ex- 
planation of  why  it  was  impossible  to  take 
even  a  few  hoiirs  to  constat  the  other  na- 
tions in  the  Organization  of  American  States 
before  landing  the  marines  in  opposition  to 
the  prohibition  against  military  action  in  the 
hemisphere  by  any  one  nation.  But  Sec- 
retary Rusk  talked  in  his  press  conference 
this  week  merely  of  the  possibility  of  a  Com- 
munist takeover. 

Secretary  Rusk  confirmed  that  the  ad- 
ministration acted  quickly  on  the  basis  of 
a  top  secret  telegram  from  the  n.S.  Ambas- 
sador in  Santo  Domingo.  He  explained,  with 
some  regret,  that  this  seemed  to  be  the 
thing  to  do  at  the  time  and  he  spelled  it 
out  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  bureaucratic  gobbledegook  in  recent  his- 
tory. 

"It  was  that  telegram,"  he  said,  "which  was 
emergent,  which  was  what  we  call  a  critic 
telegram — that  is,  it's  the  fastest  and  meet 
emergent  kind  we  h&ve.  That  Is,  it  was, 
that  telegram  that  indicated  that  there  was 
a  most  inunediate  problem  on  the  scene." 

That  kind  of  language  by  Itself  Is  enough 
to  make  the  critics  wonder,  but  that  is  not 
the  main  point.  It  merely  gives  credence  to 
the  feeling  among  watchfiil  people  here  that 
the  President  acted  quickly  In  Santo 
Domingo  on  the  basis  of  an  emergent  and 
crlUc  telegram — whatever  that  Is — and  with- 
out even  an  horir  or  two  of  discussion  of 
the  Implications  of  breaking  the  Nation's 
treaty  commitznents  against  unilateral  mili- 
tary Intervention. 

THE   BASIC    QUE:STI0NS 

The  main  questions  being  asked  here, 
therefore,  ore  not  about  American  action  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  itself,  but  about  the 
way  the  Johnson  administration  decides  on 
actions,  and  particularly  what  part  the  In- 
formed members  of  the  Cabinet  have  to  play 
in  such  decisions. 

Is  the  United  States  going  to  act  when- 
ever it  gets  one  of  these  emergent  cables 
from  some  Ambassador  in  some  other  Latin 
American  or  other  capital? 

Does  the  President,  it  is  being  asked  here, 
mean  it  when  he  says  tliat  he  will  oppose  any 
threat  of  any  Communist  influence  in  any 
uprising  in  this  hemisphere? 

Is  it  likely  that  there  will  not  be  at  least 
54  or  S8  identifiable  Communists  in  any  up- 
rising in  any  country  in  this  hemisphere, 
and  Is  American  action  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  be  regarded  as  a  model  of  U.S. 
policy  In  future  rebellions  In  the  hemisphere? 


Traffic  Safety  Signal  Proposed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    XNDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  7,  1965 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  has  before  it  a  number  of  pro- 
posals to  improve  traflflc  safety.  I  helped 
to  write  four  of  the  bills  myself  and  am 
eager  to  endorse  any  worthwhile  pro- 
gram which  wUl  reduce  the  outrageous 
loss  of  life  and  property  which  we  witness 
each  year. 

For  this  reason  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  editorial  appearing 
recently  in  the  Hammond,  Ind.,  Times. 
A  Hammond  resident,  Roy  Sigmundi,  has 
suggested  an  Improved  method  of  opera- 
tion for  traffic  signals  which,  I  believe, 
merits  the  careful  consideration  of  us  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  the  text 


of  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BErTTERING   TRAFTIC  LIGHTS 

Many  a  Calvunet  region  motorist  has  had 
the  experience  of  seeing  a  traffic  signal 
change  in  an  apparent  split  second.  This 
can  be  dangerous.  The  sudden  stop  required 
can  injure  passengers  when  they  are  sud- 
denly thrown  forward  In  the  car. 

The  suggestion  of  a  Hammond  man,  Roy 
Sigmundi,  of  4139  Sheffleld  Avenue,  there- 
fore, makes  a  good  deal  of  sense.  Sigmxindl 
proposes  a  device  to  flash  the  green  signal  on 
and  off  during  the  last  5  seconds  of  its 
cycle. 

At  present,  Sigmundi  points  out.  a  motor- 
ist has  only  2  seconds  warning,  on  the  aver- 
age, from  the  yellow  signal,  before  the  traffic 
light  cliangee  to  red.  His  plan  for  a  green 
flaaher  wovild  give  motorists  7  seconds  to 
slow  down  before  a  signal  turns  red. 

Sigmundi  has  submitted  his  Idea  to  local 
traffic  and  safety  officials,  and  is  seeking  to 
Interest  the  National  Safety  Council.  The 
flasher  idea  certainly  has  merit,  since  a  yellow 
signal  in  Itself  has  the  drawback,  If  timed 
long,  of  tending  to  make  motorists  careless 
about  running  the  light. 

Which  brings  up  the  subject  of  pedestrian 
traffic  signal  cycles  in  downtown  Hanmaond. 
The  "leave  curb"  signal  advises  that  traffic 
has  been  stopped  so  people  can  cross  safely. 
By  the  time  the  average  pedestrian  walker 
Is  halfway  or  so  across  the  street,  a  "don't 
leave  curb"  signal  flashes. 

Unconsciously,  many  pedestrians  become 
worried  when  this  happeOB  and  begin  to  walk 
more  hastily,  or  even  run,  to  beat  the  light 
change  which  they  feel  is  Imminent. 

Actually,  they  have  several  seconds  more 
of  protection,  enough  to  complete  their  cross- 
ing of  the  street,  before  the  signal  will  change 
to  allow  cars  to  move  once  more. 

"Walk"  and  "don't  walk"  signs  were  In  use 
at  one  time,  but  some  pedestrians  became 
confused  at  this  one,  too.  so  that  the  other 
wording  was  substituted. 

Sigmundi  has  come  up  with  an  idea  to  im- 
prove the  warning  system  for  motorists. 
Perhaps  he  can  evolve  an  improvement  in  the 
pedestrian  light  slogans,  30  tliat  people  cross- 
ing the  street  will  realize  they  have  full  pro- 
tection for  several  more  seconds,  without 
running  and  risking  a  sttimble  and  fall. 


The  50th  Wedding  Anniversary  of  Former 
Representatire  and  Mrs.  Izac,  of 
California  | 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  SPARKMAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  7,  1965 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  enter  the  75th  Con- 
gress with  Congressman  Edouard  Victor 
Michael  Izac,  a  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  winner,  from  San  Diego,  Calif. 
This  past  weekend,  Congiessman  and 
Mrs.  Izac  celebrated  their  50th  wedding 
anniversary. 

Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
reading  an  item  about  former  Congress- 
man Izac  and  his  family.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  this  informative 
item  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord.   I  am  sure  that  other  friends  of  the 


Izacs  will  be  interested  in  reading  the 
account,  also. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state. 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  CELEBRATts 
Former  Congressman  and  Mrs.  Edouard 
Victor  Michel  Izac,  of  San  Diego  and  Wash. 
ington,  D.C.,  celebrate  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary  Saturday  June  5. 

Congressman  Izac,  a  graduate  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy,  class  of  1915,  was  married 
the  day  foUowing  his  graduation  to  Agnes 
Cabell,  daughter  of  the  late  MaJ.  Gen.  D« 
Rosey  Carroll  Cabell.  They  have  six  children 
five  of  whom  are  living.  Three  will  attend 
the  private  ceremony  here  in  Washington 
The  other  two,  in  service  and  stationed  over- 
seas, are  not  expected  to  attend. 

Congressman  Izac,  holder  of  the  Cor.eres- 
sional  Medal  of  Honor,  served  in  Congress  for 
10  years,  representing  the  San  Diego  and  Im- 
perial Counties  of  California.  Presently  re- 
tired, he  and  Mrs.  Izac  have  traveled  exten- 
sively In  Eixrope  and  the  Holy  Land.  Mr 
Izac  is  the  author  of  "Prisoner  of  the  U  -90 " 
his  autobiography  of  World  War  I  while  held 
prisoner.  He  has  written  articles  for  current 
magazines  and  lectiired  extensively  since  his 
congressional  terms. 

A  mass  is  to  be  celebrated  Saturday  n.orn- 
ing  In  the  private  chapel  of  tti.i  Excellency 
the  Apostolic  Delegate.  The  mass  will  be  cel- 
ebrated by  the  Izacs'  youngest  son,  ordr.ined 
a  Catholic  priest  a  year  ago.  He  will  be 
assisted  by  two  monslgnors  and  the  deUgaw 
will  bestow  the  Pontiff's  special  ble  sine 
upon  the  couple.  The  mass,  to  whicli  the 
children  and  grandchildren  have  beer  in- 
vited, will  be  followed  by  a  private  break las: 

Congressman  Izac,  when  asked  abou:  the 
celebration,  said:  "It  Is  a  very  quiet  affair 
We  look  back  with  fond  memories  on  Sas 
Diego  days  and  watch  from  afar  its  growth 
and  prosperity.  We  are  here  in  Washii^gto:; 
because  most  of  oxir  children  reside  in  the 
area,"  These  Include  his  eldest  daughter 
Cabell  Waller  Berge,  who  served  at  her 
father's  secretary  in  Congress  (with  ;hre« 
children  and  two  grandchildren);  Ci  :ndr 
Edouard  V.  Izac,  Jr.,  stationed  in  N;  pies 
Italy  (with  four  cbdldren)  who  will  try  to 
fly  home  for  the  occasion;  Charles  D.  irac 
serving  in  a  civilian  capacity  with  Army 
Materiel  here  (and  his  wile  and  three  chil- 
dren) Mrs.  Eugene  Penton  Smallwood  (Su- 
zanne) whose  husband.  Major  Smallwood 
and  six  children  are  shortly  to  leave  their 
assignment  in  Hawaii  for  Fort  Leavenwonh 
Kans.;  soon  to  visit  their  parents  beforo  the 
new  assignment;  and  Rev.  Carroll  Andre 
Izac,  presently  assigned  to  Our  Lady  cI 
victory  Church,  in  Washington.  D.C.  The 
Sixth  Child,  Forrest  Rene,  deceased,  is  b  :riec 
In  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Early  this  fall,  the  Congressman's  i.ool! 

"The    Holy   Land — Then    and   Now."    v.i:i   be 
published. 


Morniiig  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OP   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\  ES 

Monday.  June  7, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Abe 
MellinkofT,  a  daily  contributor  to  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  under  the  title  d 
"Morning  Report"  offered  sug'gestions  as 
to  modem-day  diplomacy.  The  first 
column  appeared  on  May  17  and  the  sec- 
ond one  on  May  24 : 


Jui'.e 


1965 
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Morning  Report 

A?  I  guess.  I'd  say  there  must  be  tens  of 
f[ior,>.inds  of  self-appointed,  ad  hoc  secre- 
taries of  state  roaming  our  streets  these  days. 
And  ."til  of  them  say  we  should  be  negotiating 
m  Vietnam  Instead  of  fighting. 

Tli»s  would  be  a  splendid  idea  except  for 
cne  tiling:  Nobody  will  negotiate  with  us. 
By  radio  and  newspaper,  China  has  turned 
ji  down.  Few  a  while,  there  was  a  chance 
of  nf-otiating  slyly  about  Vietnam  at  a  con- 
fere:.  e  to  be  called  to  discuss  Cambodia.  But 
the;!  Cambodia  declined. 

Po.ping  did  say  she  would  talk  if  first  we 
got  1^  It  of  South  Vietnam.  That's  not  very 
pronr.sing  either,  because  once  we  got  out, 
there  would  be  nothing  left  to  negotiate 
r.bo-r 

Abe  Mellinkoff. 


Morning  Report 

Ir.  the  olden  days,  I  am  told,  foreign  af- 
fairs were  conducted  quietly  at  diplomatic 
t«as  or  at  secret  meetings  by  middle- 
aged  2:entlenien  in  darkly  paneled  conference 
roon..s.  We've  come  a  long  ways.  Boy.  have 
we! 

It .-  now  done  at  mass  meetings.  Spats 
ha, t-  given  way  to  sandals  or  even  bare  feet 
in  extreme  cases.  Vietnam  experts,  who 
never  blossomed,  bloom  happily.  And  a  psy- 
chi...rLst  with  a  micrc^hone  is  transmuted 
uito  :t,  specialist  in  Caribbean  politics.  For 
tho-e  who  tire  of  world  affairs,  there  are 
interludes  on  the  guitar. 

I  'hink  Mr,  Johnson  will  have  to  fight  fire 
witM  fire.  Make  his  next  TV  appearance 
shoeless  and  break  up  his  speech  with  selec- 
tior.-  on  the  banjo. 

Abe  Mellinkoff. 


California  Agriculhiral  ProductioD  In- 
creases Despite  End  of  Bracero  Foreign 
Labor  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

of  caufornu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  28.  1965 
-Mr.  ROYBAL.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 

Of  lecent  discussions  of  the  effect  of  last 
year's  congressional  refusal  to  perpetuate 
the  bracero  foreign  farm  labor  importa- 
tion system,  I  believe  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers would  be  interested  in  reading  a 
most  enlightening  Los  Angeles  Times 
article  on  this  subject. 

The  article,  written  by  Times  Labor 
Editor  Harry  Bernstein,  and  appearing 
in  the  May  25. 1965,  edition  of  the  Times, 
wa.'^  entitled  "State  Crop  Gains  Reported 
Dt.pite  Labor  Controversy — Vegetables 
a;  i  Fi-uit  Above  1964." 

The  article  follows: 
>^:  TT   Crop   Gains   Reported  Despiti:   Labor 

<  'NTROVERSY — VEGETABLES  AND  FRVIT  ABOVE 

By  Harry  Bernstein,  Times  labor  editor) 

<  .iUfornia  production  of  fruits  and  vege- 
t .'  ;es  is  slightly  higher  than  at  this  time  last 
.ve,  r  despite  the  bitter  farm  labor  controversy, 
i".  "as  reported  Monday. 

< 'n  prices.  L.  N.  Gardner,  head  of  the  De- 
P  rnent  of  Agriculture's  Market  News  Bu- 
"e     ;  here,  said: 

I'rices  at  the  wholesale  level  vary  widely 

■  r    ri  crop  to  crop,  but  in  view  of  the  Increased 

.me  generally,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 


prices  which  are  higher  can  be  attributed  to 
labor  shortages  or  wage  Increases. 

"There  is  no  single  explanation  for  the 
situation,  and  labor  costs  could  be  one  of 
many  factors,  but  the  major  explanation 
seems  to  be.  as  it  always  is,  the  vagaries  of 
weather  and  the  mood  of  the  buying  public." 

MORE    MEXICANS    APPROVED 

Tlie  crop  analysis  came  as  State  Employ- 
ment Director  Albert  Tieburg  approved  a 
grower  request  for  the  use  of  500  more  Mexi- 
can nationals  in  the  harvesting  of  asparagus 
in  the  San  Joaquin  farm  area,  where  about 
1,000  Mexicans  and  Japanese  have  already 
been  authorized  for  use. 

Nearly  2.000  Mexican  nationals  have  been 
authorized  by  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
the  Salinas  area,  and  other  requests  are  pend- 
ing from  the  Blythe  area. 

Growers  have  contended  that  the  Mexicans 
are  needed  because  of  extensive  crop  losses 
resulting  from  the  end  of  the  old  Mexican 
farm  labor  import  program,  and  becatise  of 
an  inadequate  number  of  Americans  for  the 
jobs. 

Gardner  said  there  "may  be  losses,  and  it 
Is  diflicult  to  take  into  account  all  of  the 
factors  involved,  but  all  I  can  do  is  give  the 
statistics  as  they  have  come  in  so  far." 

BREAKDOWN    GIVEN 

He  gave  this  breakdown  of  volume  and 
prices  of  several  key  crops  this  year  com- 
pared to  last  year,  emphasizing  that  these 
figures,  too,  may  not  fully  reflect  the  entire 
picture  because  of  variations  over  periods  of 
several  years.  Including  those  when  labor  was 
not  regarded  as  a  problem : 

Lettuce:  Total  volume  of  lettuce  through 
the  last  full  reporting  date  of  May  13  was 
19,138  carlots  from  California  this  year,  com- 
pared to  19,096  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

And  Imperial  Valley  winter  lettuce  this 
year  was  actually  held  back  from  the  mar- 
ket by  "harvesting  holidays,"  because  grow- 
ers reached  an  agreement  on  marketing 
quotas  to  stop  the  flooding  of  the  market,  he 
explained. 

The  prices  at  the  start  of  1965  were  down 
to  $1.75  to  $2  a  carton  of  24  Imperial  Valley 
winter  heads  each,  compared  to  between  $5 
and  $5.25  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

But  by  the  third  week  of  this  month,  prices 
were  ranging  from  $3  to  $4  a  carton,  com- 
pared to  $1.35  to  12.25  at  the  same  time  last 
year. 

Joseph  Campbell,  another  market  service 
analyst,  said  a  check  of  the  Los  Angeles  let- 
tuce market  Monday  showed  "good  supplies. 
with  prices  holding  firm,  and  rising  slightly." 

"It  is  difiacult  to  explain  why  prices  are 

still  pretty  good  (high)  now  compared  to 
last  year,  but  it  cannot  be  explained  by  a 
lack  of  volume  in  production  and  tills  would 
indicate  it  is  not  reaUy  a  labor  problem." 
Gardner  said. 

Tomatoes:  California  volume  as  of  the  last 
complete   reporting  period  of  May   13  was 

10.419  carlots  compared  to  10.130  a  year  ago. 

The  national  tomato  total  was  even  higher 
this  year,  20.726  carlots  so  far  compared  to 
19.232  in  1964.  Some  observers  have  blamed 
this  increase  on  Imports  from  Mexico. 

The  totals  for  the  Nation  include  ship- 
ments from  Mexico,  but  as  of  May  13  the 
shipments  from  Mexico  were  down  this  year: 
5.690  carlots  compared  to  5,713  In  1964. 

HARVEST    JUST   STARTING 

California  tomato  harvesting  is  just  get- 
ting started  but  prices  are  running  higher 
than  last  year  for  Mexican  tomatoes:  $3.50  to 
$4  for  a  20-potmd  fiat  In  1964  compared  to 
$5.50  to  $6  this  year. 

Gardner  noted,  however,  that  the  higher 
Mexican  tomato  prices  cannot  be  attributed 
to  labor  problems  In  Califca-nia,  and  that  at 
this  time  last  year  there  were  no  tomatoes 
coming  from  California  fields  while  there  has 
been  some  production  already  this  year. 

Asparagus:  California  rati  shipments  this 


year  total  1.713  carlots  compared  to  only 
1,452  carlots  last  year  at  the  same  time. 

Asparagus  prices  are  somewhat  higher  this 
year:  19  to  25  cents  a  pound  compared  to 
15  to  20  cents  last  year. 

Strawberries:  Carlot  shipments  of  fresh 
berries  total  1,912  this  year  compared  to 
1.958  carlots  last  year,  but  berries  sent  to 
processors  have  jumped  substantially  by 
around  70  carlots  to  a  total  of  1,480,268 
pounds,  compared  to  only  366,574  pounds 
last  year. 

Also  the  overall  increase  is  from  a  smaller 
acreage  of  strawberry  plantings,  but  the 
money  earned  by  growers  from  selling  to 
processors  is  less  than  the  sale  to  the  fresh 
market. 

Prices  for  fresh  berries  from  the  Orange 
County  area.  Gardner  reported,  ranged  be- 
tween $2.25  to  $2.50  a  12-plnt  tray  this  year, 
compared  to  a  somewhat  higher  range  of 
from  $2.50  to  $2.75  last  year. 

But  berries  from  the  Watsonville  area, 
where  the  season  is  now  peaking,  are  selling 
wholesale  for  $3.50  to  $4  a  tray  compared  to 
$3  to  $3.50  last  year  at  this  time. 

But  Gardner  noted  that  last  year,  berry 
prices  in  early  April  were  ranging  up  to  $4.75 
a  tray  compared  to  this  past  April's  $2  to 
$2.50  a  tray. 

Oranges:  Navel  orange  production  ao  far 
this  year  is  running  about  7  percent  l>ehlnd 
last  year's  harvesting  rate,  Gardner  said,  but 
total  figures  are  not  available  because  har- 
vesting is  continuing. 

However,  the  end  result  will  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  last  year,  or  down 
slightly,  he  said. 

Prices  of  oranges  vary  according  to  size, 
but  the  large  sizes  (56  to  72  a  carton)  were 
selling  for  between  $2.60  to  $2.75  early  this 
month  compared  to  $4,50  to  $5  in  1964. 

Smaller  oranges  (88  to  138  per  carton) 
ranged  from  $2.50  to  $4.25  last  year  compared 
to  $2.75  to  $3.25  this  year. 

The  longer  fruit  stays  on  the  trees,  the 
larger  it  gets,  so  it  was  easier  to  see  a  direct 
efl^ect  of  fewer  workers  in  the  citrus  industry, 
Gardner  said.  Thus,  the  large-sized  fruit 
was  in  heavy  supply  due  to  slower  picking, 
with  prices  down  as  an  apparent  result. 
(The  State's  Valencia  crop  Is  Just  coming 
in  now.) 

Lemons:  Lemon  harvesting  is  behind  last 
year  by  an  estimated  11  percent,  but  "it  Is 
too  soon  to  say  that  there  will  be  any  sub- 
stantial nvunber  of  lemons  left  on  the  trees 
unharvested." 

"But  the  bulk  of  the  crop  available  can 
still  be  picked,  even  though  more  of  it  may 

go  to  processing  Instead  of  the  fresh  market." 

he  said. 

Lemon  prices  are  up  to  an  average  $3.69 
this  season  compared  to  $2.78  a  carton  last 
year. 


Tax  Increase  on  Retread  Rubber 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\nES 

Monday,  June  7, 1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  the 
second  phase  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's excise  tax  progi-am  will  be  before 
the  House.  Included  in  this  revenue- 
increasing  portion  is  a  proposal  for 
doubling  the  tax  rate  on  tread  rubber. 
The  measure  is  aimed  at  heavy  trucking 
outlets  and  is  supposed  to  generate  addi- 
tional revenue. 

However,  the  primary  burden  of  this 
increase  will  be  carried  by  the  customer 
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and  smaller,  independent  tarucker  be- 
cause of  the  great  impact  upon  the  re- 
treading industry.  The  projected  100- 
percent  Increase  is  an  unfair  tax  and 
would  probably  raise  the  price  of  a  re- 
capped passenger  tire  by  at  least  50 
cents. 

Retreading  companies  would  have  to 
raise  the  price  of  their  tires,  an  in- 
crease which  would  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer,  and  more  people  would  be 
induced  to  buy  cheaper,  new  tires  which 
are  marketed  with  no  restrictions  as  to 
price  or  quality.  A  tax  doubling  would 
put  retreaders  who  are  trying  to  hold  up 
tire  standards  in  a  difficult  economic 
pinch. 

It  is  economically  wise  to  maintain 
and  raise  some  forms  of  revenue  to  meet 
our  deficits  caused  by  ^>ending  in  other 
areas,  but  it  is  totally  incongruous  to 
aim  increases  at  the  very  same  people 
who  were  offered  tax  relief  by  the  re- 
ductions last  week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  let- 
ters I  have  received  from  retreading  c<»n- 
panies  on  this  issue  be  inserted  into  the 
Record: 

Rapid  City.  S.  Dak., 

May  26.  1965. 
Hon.  E.  Y.  Berrt, 
House  Of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Representative  Berry:  It  is  with 
keen  Intereet  that  I  follow  the  Inconsistency 
of  the  Johnson  administration  In  regards 
to  tax  cuts.  While  proposing  to  lower  the 
tax  on  luxuries,  they  have  called  on  Congress 
to  double  the  tax  on  tread  rubber. 

The  recapper  is  one  of  the  few  Independ- 
ent businessmen  in  the  rubber  business  to- 
day, and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  Eddies  Tire 
&  Glass  can  still  call  themselves  Independent 
In  the  respect  we  are  privately  owned.  The 
proposed  10  cents  per  pound  excise  tax  on 
retread  rubber  is  unjust,  unfair,  and  dis- 
criminatory for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  One  hundred  percent  increase  in  any 
tax  is  unfair. 

2.  It  puts  a  tax  on  small  business,  with  a 
product  that  Is  primarily  sold  to  low-In- 
come ciistomers. 

3.  Knowing  the  retread  business,  I  can 
Justly  say  that  quality  retreads  are  safer 
than  cheapie  new  tlree.  The  proposed  tax 
would  have  the  tendency  to  Induce  people 
to  buy  new  cheap  tires  with  low  safety 
standards.  (Manufactured  by  all  tire  com- 
panies.) 

4.  One-third  of  our  tire  business  is  repre- 
sented in  the  retreading  field;  this  also  rep- 
resents a  like  number  of  our  employees,  and 
their  well-being  financially  Is  directly  con- 
nected   to   the   retreading   business. 

5.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  proposed 
tax  reductions  on  cars,  etc. 

I  earnestly  request  you  use  all  the  means 
available   to   you   in   opposing   this    tax   in- 
crease on  retread  rubber. 
Yours  respectfully. 

Eddies  Tire  &  Glass.  Inc., 
Mu,o  Rypkema, 
District  Chairman.  National  Federation 
Inde-pendent  Businessmen. 


Junes,  1965. 
WiLBDR  D.  Mills. 

Chairman.  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  a  small  truck  operator,  I  wish 
to  voice  my  objection  to  the  administration's 
proposed  Federal  taxes  that  are  to  be  In- 
creased on  dlesel  fuel,  retread  rubber,  and 
highway  use  tax. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  justification  for  these  proposed  increases 


at  all.  Prom  all  I  read  about  the  Interstate 
highway  program.  It  is  progressing  at  almost 
the  planned  rate  although  some  of  the  States' 
cost  of  construction  has  risen.  For  the  over- 
all program,  it  would  be  much  more  sound  to 
stretch  the  completion  date  out  a  year  or  two, 
rather  than  raise  these  various  taxes  on  the 
highway  user.  Just  for  the  sake  of  a  crash 
program. 

Secondly,  the  trucking  industry  is  now 
paying  more  than  their  fair  sliare  of  all  high- 
way costs.  As  you  know,  in  1963.  trucks 
which  comprise  15  percant  of  all  vehicles  In 
the  United  States,  paitf  32  percent  of  all 
special  motor-vehicle  taxes  collected  by  all 
of  the  States. 

Third,  any  Increase  of  taxes  on  the  truck- 
ing industry  will  result  In  many  of  us  going 
out  of  business.  I  know  in  the  petrolexim 
hauling  business  that  the  competition  from 
pipelines  and  railroads  that  any  rate  in- 
creases to  offset  a  tax  Increase  would  be  a 
resulting  loss  of  business.  If  we  have  to  raise 
the  rates,  we  aren't  going  to  have  any  busi- 
ness left. 

The  social  planners  in  Washington  would 
like  to  see  this  tax  bill  passed  for  It  would  be 
another  nail  In  the  coflin  of  a  free  trans- 
portation syst«n  and  a  step  further  toward 
nationalization  of  all  transportation.  I  urge 
yoxu-  committee  to  resist  administration  pres- 
sure and  table  this  bill. 
Very  truly  yours,    I 

I     Eldon  D.  Ayres. 


In  Education  Rests  the  Future  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCOKSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1965 

My  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  heartening  every  time  we 
see  evidence  of  appreciation  by  our 
yoimg  people  of  the  value  of  education. 
An  essay  by  a  high  school  senior,  Ste- 
phen Birringer,  of  Manitowoc  in  the 
Eighth  Wisconsin  District,  is  just  such 
evidence.  Stephen's  essay  won  first 
place  in  a  senior  high  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars.  He  placed  second 
in  the  schoolwide  competition  as  a  fresh- 
man, first  as  a  sophomore,  second  as  a 
junior,  and  now  again  first  as  senior. 

"In   Education   Rests    the   Future   of 
America"  is  the  title  oi  Stephen's  essay, 
which  follows: 
In  Education  Rests  the  Puturf  of  America 

Thomas  Jefferson  warned,  "No  nation  can 
be  both  Ignorant  and  free.  '  Education  is 
our  key  to  freedom  and  our  instance 
against  ignorance. 

Let's  consider  how  education  is  shaping 
America  today  and  what  prospects  it  holds 
for  continued  achievement.  In  our  schools, 
students  express  ideas  with  very  little  re- 
striction. They  can  defend  the  merits  of 
their  conviction.s  and  thereby  become 
thoi:ightful  Individuals,  not  merely  gears  in 
a  machine  of  conformity. 

EJducation  forms  the  three  basic  challenges 
of  American  society:  cooperation,  competi- 
tion, and  conflict. 

Coof)eration  is  stressed  in  our  families, 
our  schools,  and  our  community  projects. 
Education  prepares  Americans  to  work  effec- 
tively with  others  to  accomplish  civic,  re- 
ligious, and  political  objectives. 

Out  of  our  schools  comt  Americas  leaders. 
They  cooperate.    But  Just  as  important,  they 


compete.  Through  competition,  indiviciuak 
utilize  their  ablliUes  and  work  to  get  ;.  head 
Our  educational  system  places  great  stress 
on  competition  so  that  students  work  hard 
to  improve,  build  better  character  v.-nhit 
themselves,  and  achieve  goals  they  ha, e  set 

Education  plays  another  Importani  role 
It  meets  conflict  with  our  enemies.  Oppoj. 
ing  S3ratems  and  Ideas  can  be  handleci  ven 
well,  thanks  to  oiar  educational  sv.'^tem 
Ideologies  threatening  to  subvert  ou  •  free 
society  can  be  defeated  by  a  clash  of  ideas 
among  enlightened  and  trained  cltizen.^  vfe 
are  able  to  keep  our  freedom  and  wage  vie- 
tory  for  America. 

We  have  made  the  choice  between  igno- 
ranee  and  education.  But  the  task  is  stil! 
not  complete.  Scan  the  globe  and  yon  wir 
envision  the  challenges  we  still  must  face 
Dictators  are  trying  to  smash  the  pill.rs  c! 
freedom.  They  seize  emotion,  play  upon 
Ignorance  and  use  every  conceivable  device 
to  bring  us  to  our  knees.  In  the  face  of  t  hese 
assaults,  we  have  marked  our  road  to  great- 
ness and  Insured  our  destiny.  For  In  educa- 
tion rests  the  future  of  America. 


Ed  Foreman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\  ES 

Monday,  June  7, 1965 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  t  here 
has  come  to  my  attention  an  editorial 
about  one  of  our  good  friends  and  a  for- 
mer colleague,  Mr.  Ed  Foreman  of  T.^xas 
Those  of  us  who  served  In  the  Con^  ress 
with  Mr.  Foreman  knew  him  to  be  a 
capable  leader,  a  distinguished  gentle- 
man, and,  indeed,  an  outstanding  yuun£ 
man.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
fine  editorial  tribute  of  the  Odessa 
American.  Odessa,  Tex.,  be  included  a^ 
a  part  of  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Odessa  American.  May  27.   ;96y 
Ed  Foreman 

Ever  since  Odessa's  Ed  Foreman  lo.'^  h:; 
bid  for  a  second  term  to  Congress  las;  No- 
vember, there  has  been  considerable  sj  ecu- 
lation  as  to  what  the  defeat  would  do  to 
the  political  career  of  this  ardent  spoke  mac 
for  conservatism. 

It  was  in  December  of  1960  that  For.  mar. 
sought  out  a  member  of  this  newsp;  pers 
staff  to  confide  that  he  was  going  to  chal.J'nee 
the  Democrats'  entrenched  J.  T.  Ruthei:orc 
Also  an  Odessan,  Rutherford  had  beco.ne  a 
formidable  power  in  west  Texas  politic-  .mc 
he  was  gaining  national  stature  in  V.  si-.- 
ington. 

Soon.  Foreman  took  to  the  campaign  ■rx. 
where  he  began  to  attack  big  governi  oir 
socialism,  and  Rutherford's  "go-along-t(  i:e;- 
along"  policy  of  supporting  a  libera!,  ree- 
spending  administration. 

After  montlis  of  relentless  campaii.:iinc 
which  saw  his  crowds  grow  slowly  but  .surely 
larger,  west  Texans  still  could  not  iri.".E 
themselves  to  take  seriously  Foreirm- 
chances  of  unseating  the  Democratic  '  "or.- 
gressman.  Rutherford  chose  to  ignore  '•.•ait. 
and  the  clever  incumbent  continued  to  .•^neai 
ceremoniously  of  "fiscal  responsibility"  Dacic 
home  while  voting  the  big-spending  t .  :-;f. 
in  Washington. 

Then  came  that  fateful  election  yc.  r  of 
1962.  Rutherford  steamrollered  over  •"' 
fellow  Democrats  in  the  May  primary  wiic!". 
he    won    without    a   runoff.     Foreman     uu- 
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opp  ^'-'d.  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans. 

Siiurily.  newspapers  across  the  country  and 
fjpeci.'.lly  in  Rutherford's  hometown  pro- 
claimed that  a  $1,500  campaign  donation 
:rom  -»  wheeler-dealer  in  Pecos  had  been 
o.everly  concealed  from  the  public  since  loxig 
jehtro  tlie  primary.  » 

I  I  juld  have  dropped  my  teeth,"  Ruther- 
;.ira  exclaimed  as  the  impropriety  of  the 
>::::  v.'S  brought  pointedly  to  his  attention. 
7;:..;  quotation  came  back  many  times  to 
...u:.:  him. 

Al  iig  came  November  and  the  voters  ig- 
nored ihe  oddsmakers  as  they  kicked  Ruther- 
:o;d  "'It  of  office.  In  his  place,  they  named 
Ed  F'  reman  who  had  traveled  the  district 
;r.  a  .Model  T  Ford  bearing  the  slogan:  "Cars 
roc;  of  style;  honesty  in  Government  never 
ihouM." 

Fo:!'man  did  what  he  said  he'd  do  in  Wash- 
:neto.i.  He  voted  a  straight  conservative 
ticke' .  he  fought  socialism  in  and  out  of 
Government,  and  he  pleaded  for  a  return  to 
iree  t  nterprise  principles  along  the  way. 

Some  folks  complained  that  the  National 
Rep'>i  jlican  Party  made  too  many  demands 
0:  Foreman's  time  by  sending  him  all  over 
:lie  V  auntry  to  speak  at  Republican  rallies 
There  the  theme  of  "less  Government,  more 
incir  iciual  Initiative"  was  stressed. 

Oti^.ers  thought  he  was  too  conservative. 
,:r!c;  hat  he  ought  to  seek,  rather  than  op- 
po^'  die  many  Government  services  avail- 
.ib'.e  to  his  district.  The  overwhelming  lib- 
ei-c.:  element  In  El  Paso  made  this  district 
prcc^minantly  Democrat  coimtry,  so  it  was 
n.itiral  that  Foreman's  criticisms  of  the  ad- 
n^.n. ;.iration  didn't  set  well  with  the  Demo- 
crat- And,  since  Billie  Sol  Estes  was  no 
longer  an  issue  in  west  Texas  politics,  it  was 
no  Eveat  surprise  when  an  El  Paso  Democrat 
o'Tl.e  moderate  variety  (Richard  White)  de- 
.'eavvci  Foreman  In  1964. 

^.  ce  his  defeat.  Foreman  has  been  travel- 
ing liroughout  the  United  States,  speaking 
:o  i  ;vic,  professional,  and  political  groups 
IP.  li'half  of  the  crusade  he  chooses  to  con- 
tlniio  for  conservative  government. 

H.>  has  consistently  refused  to  discuss  his 
poIr;cal  plans,  but  Just  recently  the  first 
tan_;ble  clue  as  to  what  he  plans  to  do 
iea'Kid  out.  It  may  not  have  leaked,  how- 
ever and  it  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate 
plu:.:  in  order  to  test  prevailing  attitudes. 

R  P.  Juedeman.  Foreman's  campaign  man- 
ager in  1962  and  1964  who  maintained  a 
Go'  riunent  office  here  during  Foreman's 
ten-  re,  distributed  a  news  release  last  week- 
end regarding  Foreman's  appearances  in 
.M.i;    e  and  In  Washing^ton.  D.C. 

1  e  rei>ort  said  Foreman,  a  trustee  of 
.\r.\:  ricans  for  Constitutional  Action,  would 
:•.:<  ;d  a  program  honoring  Congressmen 
«■;'.  conservative  voting  records.  It  noted 
th:  •  "because  of  his  consistently  liberal 
vjii'ig  record,"  Representiitive  Richard  C. 
WiiiTE  was  not  among  the  100  Representa- 
tiv.    and  Senators  so  honored. 

H  zhlight  of  the  release  came  near  the  end 

»:.•.!  Juedeman  WTote,  "The  articulate  young 

o:    orvative  is  considered  by  many  political 

■  n  .ysts  as  a  strong  potential  candidate  for 

rec:  ction  to  Congress  next  year." 

I  continued.  "Sliould  Foreman  decide  to 
■-e-;  a  retiu-n  to  Congress  in  1966,  he  would 
pr  .i.;bly  face  incumbent  Congressman  O.  C. 
F:- :i!R.  of  San  Angelo,  or  Richard  C.  White. 
0:  ri  Paso,  depending  on  the  outcome  of  the 
.t>r'  'lit  Congressional  redistricting  contro- 
''   .-  now  in  the  Texas  State  Legislature." 

'  ::er  pointing  out  that  Foreman,  his  wife. 

:      ■  wo  children  reside  in  Odessa,  that  Fore- 

■v.       maintains  an  office  in  Odessa  and  has 

:■"•    ie  some  investments  in  New  Mexico,  the 

•■'    !c  signed  off. 

■  <  us,  it  sounded  like  a  preliminary  an- 

!'■    .".cement. 

'reman   is  an   aggressive,    hard   working, 

:   ;   dedicated  young  man  who.  we  believe, 

-■:    irely  wants  to  stem  the  tide  of  socialism. 

H'  jjreaches  that  people  should  do  things  for 


themselves  instead  of  looking  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  It  for  them. 

But  one  man  alone  cannot  slow  the  pace 
of  big  govemmait.  And  it  Is  very  difficult 
to  convince  people  they  ought  to  refuse  cash 
handouts  from  Uncle  Sam  when  neighboring 
districts  on  all  sides  of  them  are  getting  fat 
off  of  the  same  source  they  are  asked  to  re- 
ject. 

There's  an  epidemic  of  socialism  afoot.  It 
goes  by  the  name  of  L.B.J. 's  Great  Society 
program,  and  it's  contagious.  Ed  Foreman 
and  others  like  him  may  be  the  best  antidote 
available  to  us. 


Portrait  of  President  Johnson  Unveiled 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  State 
Capitol  in  Austin,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEX.\S 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  7,  1965 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
28.  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  State 
Capitol  in  Austin,  Tex.,  a  portrait  of 
President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  was 
unveiled  following  a  most  stirring  pres- 
entation address  by  State  Senator  E>orsey 
B.  Hardeman  of  San  Angelo,  Tex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
Senator  Hardeman's  magnificent  speech 
of  tribute  to  our  great  President: 
Address  by  Senator  Dorset  B.  Hardeman,  of 

San-  Angelo,  Tex.,  at  the  Unveiling  op  a 

PoRTAiT     OP     President     Lyndon     Baintss 

JoH.NsoN.  Senate  Chamber,  May  28,  1965 

Mr.  President  of  the  United  States,  this  U 
an  inspiring  and  moving  occasion  for  Texas. 

This  fine  gathering  Is  Indicative  of  the 
genuine  pride  we  all  have  in  you,  our  fellow 
Texan,  who  has  gone  from  the  Pedemales  to 
the  Potomac,  through  dedication  to  your 
State  and  country. 

Your  apprenticeship  In  leading  began  as  a 
Member  of  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Advancing  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  you 
quickly  became  the  most  effective  majority 
leader  in  our  Nation's  history,  through  your 
philosophy  of  "reasoning  together."  Then, 
as  Vice  President  and  now  as  President,  you 
have  demonstrated  your  abiding  Interest  In 
improving  the  lot  of  your  fellowman,  both 
at  home  and  throughout  the  world. 

Your  legislative,  diplomatic,  political,  and 
native  abilities,  together  with  your  master- 
ful skill  in  the  science  of  government,  have 
provided  you  with  experience  available  to 
no  other  man  on  the  American  scene — a 
source  of  knowledge  essential  and  peculiar 
to  the  office  of  President. 

These  qualities,  and  your  patriotism,  gave 
assurance  and  confidence,  as  the  reins  of  our 
country  passed  into  your  capable  hands  18 
months  ago.  Your  strength  was  comfort  to 
"the  flaming  ramparts  of  the  world"  amid 
the  sadness  of  the  dark  and  tragic  event 
when  your  predecessor  was  slain,  and  our 
distinguished  Governor  seriously  wounded. 

With  your  steadily  upward  climb  in  public 
service  yon  have  been  blessed,  as  have  most 
great  men.  by  a  faithful  helpmate.  You 
proudly  acknowledge  that  since  college  days. 
t!ie  charming,  intelligent,  and  understanding 
companionship  of  "Lady  Bird"  Johnson  has 
profoundly  influenced  your  course  and  career. 

It  was  my  honor  a  good  many  years  ago 
to  present  you  to  a  San  Angelo  audience  and, 
later,  at  a  1959  testimonial  dinner  in  Mem- 
phis. Tenn  ,  honoring  my  father.  I  recall  my 
expressed  hopes  and  the  accuracy  of  my  pre- 


diction, on  both  such  occasions.  I  stated 
that  as  Texas'  most  famous  Uvlng  son  and 
the  Nation's  most  Important  figure,  t  you 
would  be  utilized  in  a  greater  field  of  serv- 
ice to  the  American  people  and  for  the 
everlasting  good  of  mankind. 

The  record  of  illustrious  actions  Is  most 
safely  deposited  in  the  universal  remem- 
brances of  mankind.  Our  object,  by  the  un- 
veiling of  your  portrait  in  this  chamber.  Is 
to  show  our  deep  appreciation  of  your  nota- 
ble achievements. 

We  wish  that  whosoever,  in  all  commg 
time,  may  behold  your  likeness  will  reflect 
upon  the  tremendous  problems  with  which 
you  have  been  beset  and  will  continue  to 
be  faced  during  the  next  T'i  years  as  our 
President.  We  wish  that  this  portrait  may 
proclaim  the  magnitude  and  importance — 
and  encompass  your  role — as  our  President, 
in  domestic,  as  well  as  in  international  affairs. 

We  wish  that  Infancy  may  learn  the  pur- 
pose of  its  display  from  maternal  lips;  that 
middle  age  may  look  upon  it  and  be  proud 
of  its  contributions  and  toil;  and  that  weary 
and  withered  years  may  behold  it — solaced 
by  the  history  it  represents. 

We  pray  that  in  days  of  national  de- 
spondency that  patriotism  may  turn  its  eyes 
hltherward  and  be  assured  that  the  founda- 
tions of  our  national  power  are  still  strong 
in  your  conunand. 

We  hope  that  your  growing  Influence  of 
enlightened  sentiment  may  establish  the 
permanent  peace  of  the  world  for  which  you 
so  earnestly  strive. 

It  Is  indeed  a  singular  and  touching  trib- 
ute that  while  In  the  fullness  of  our  coun- 
try's happiness,  we  offer  this  painting  in 
your  honor — not  as  a  mere  work  of  art  or 
memorial  of  glory,  but  for  our  country's  own 
existence,  which  you  symt>olize. 

And  now,  as  this  picture  is  presented,  let 
us  indulge  an  honest  exultation  of  pride  in 
you.  This  pride  is  sobered  only  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  awesome  responsibility  that  Is 
ours. 

The  last  hope  of  mankind  rests  with  Amer- 
ica. If  it  should  be  proclaimed  that  our  ex- 
ample has  become  an  argvmaent  against  the 
experiment  of  representative  government, 
the  knell  of  popular  liberty  wotUd  be  sound- 
ed throughout  the  earth.  The  great  tnist 
of  our  forefathers — the  principle  of  free 
governments  which  adheres  to  the  American 
soil — has  descended  to  you. 

In  your  time  there  remains  to  us  the 
great  duties  of  defense,  preservation,  and  Im- 
provement. Let  us  advance  the  arts  of  peace 
and  the  works  of  peace.  Pursuing  these 
high  objectives  under  destiny's  assignment, 
let  tis  act  under  a  settled  conviction  that  our 
50  States  are  one  country.  Let  our  concep- 
tion be  enlarged  to  the  circle  of  our  duties, 
and  let  us  extend  our  ideas  over  the  whole 
of  the  vast  field  in  which  we  are  called  to 
act. 

May  this  portrait  of  you.  displayed  in  this 
magnificent  temple  of  government  upon 
which  Texans,  and  the  world,  may  gaze  with 
admiration,  remind  us  of  our  charge. 

I,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  generous  and 
public-spirited  donors,  present  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  Texas  this  portrait  of  the  36th  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States. 


Arthur  Hoppe's  Columns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7,  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    Mr.  Speaker.  Arthur 
Hoppe,  the  columnist  for  the  San  Pran- 
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Cisco  Chronicle  and  other  papers 
throughout  the  country,  had  three  re- 
cent columns  on  Washington  affairs 
which  again  display  his  marvelous  abil- 
ity at  satire. 

The  first  column  appeared  May  26,  the 
second  one  on  May  31,  and  the  third 
one  on  June  3. 
The  colxmins  follow : 

The  Making  of  a  Foreign  Policy 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

The  magazines  these  days  aU  seem  to  be 
running  articles  about  our  foreign  policy, 
with  titles  that  end  in  question  marks.  Like- 
"Policy  or  Drift?"  or  "Whither  the  U.S.?"  and 
the  general  tenor  Is  that  Mr.  Johnson  Is  Just 
the  man  to  press  forward  a  vigorous  foreign 
policy.     If  only  he  had  one  handy. 

Indeed,  you  get  the  Impression  that  no  one 
in  Washington  is  making  foreign  policy.  This 
is  highly  unfair.  Actually,  almost  everyone 
in  Washington  is.  No  area  of  Government 
receives  greater  attention  than  making  for- 
eign poUcy.  Each  year,  bUllons  of  dollars  and 
trilUons  of  man-hoxirs  are  Invested  in  mak- 
ing foreign  policy. 

Today,  of  course,  these  efiforts  are  coordi- 
nated by  the  vital  Foreign  Policy  Manufac- 
turing Agency,  located  deep  within  the 
bowels  of  the  Washington  Monument.  For 
the  benefit  of  nervous  magazine  readers,  the 
agency's  director.  Dr.  Homer  T.  Pettlbone, 
D.V.M.,  agreed  to  grant  a  conducted  tour  of 
the  streamlined  facilities. 

Question.  Dr.  Pettlbone,  exactly  how  Is 
foreign  policy  made? 

Answer.  Well,  the  heart  of  our  operation  Is 
this  giant  707-LAK  computer  you  see  lining 
all  four  walls  of  this  vast  subterranean 
chamber.  Our  personnel  feed  in  the  data 
The  computer  digests  It,  calculates  proba- 
bilities and  eventually  produces  a  foreign 
policy. 

Question.  What  kind  of  data? 

Answer.  All  kinds.  For  instance,  these 
girls  here  are  feeding  in  colimuis  by  Wash- 
ington pundits.  It's  a  slow  process  as  the 
machine  can  only  digest  so  many  past 
pluperfect  subjunctive  participial  clauses  at  a 
time. 

Question.  And  what  are  those  scowling 
men  there  doing? 

Answer.  Oh,  they're  grinding  up  militant 
speeches  by  Congressmen  and  stuffing  them 
In. 

Queetion.  Just  militant  speeches  by  Con- 
greaeanen? 

Answer.  That's  the  only  kind  there  are. 
Now  oiveT  here,  Mr.  Aberworthy  Is  slicing  up 
Intel Ugence  reports  from  the  CIA. 

Question.  But  they  seem  to  be  written  in 
Invisible  Ink.    Oan  the  computer  read  them? 

Answer.  No,  but  we  find  we  get  more  ac- 
curate resulta  that  way.  Now  Miss  Taylor 
here  is  in  chxirge  of  policy  statements  by  high 
officials  which  she  carefully  •  •  •  oh.  oh.  We 
seem  to  have  a  blockage.  Really,  Miss  Tay- 
lor. You've  fed  in  two  of  the  President's 
statements  on  the  Dominican  situation 
simultaneously— the  one  where  he  explains 
he  sent  23.000  troops  to  fight  communism  and 
the  one  where  he  says  they're  strictly  neutral. 
You  know  the  computer  can't  handle  more 
than  one  Presidential  statement  at  a  time. 

Question.  You  seem  to  have  many  prob- 
lems. Doctor. 

Answer.  Making  foreign  policy  Isnt  simple. 
Now  over  here  we  have  technicians  feeding  in 
State  Department  predictions,  horoscopes, 
public  opinion  polls,  sheep  entrails  •  •  •. 
Look  at  that.  See  those  flags  waving?  Hear 
those  bells  ringing?  You're  in  luck  A  vigor- 
ous, purposeful  foreign  policy  is  just  now 
emerging.  From  the  far  end  of  the  computer 
over  there. 

Question.  Marvelous.  That  ought  to  dis- 
pel any  doubts  as  to  whether  Mr.  Johnson 
liaa  a  foreign  policy  or  not.  Only  where  Is 
that  conveyor  belt  carrying  it? 
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Answer.  To  the  Incinerator.  In  the  Presi- 
dent's defense,  we  never  let  him  see  a  foreign 
policy  once  we've  made  it. 

Question.  You  mean  you  think  It's  to  his 
credit  that  he  has  no  foreign  policy  and  is 
Just  drifting? 

Answer.  Good  Lord,  yea.  Do  you  want 
people  to  think  he  got  us  into  this  mess  on 
purpose? 

And  May  the  Poorest  Man  Win 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

"If  nominated,  I  will  not  run,"  said  Mr. 

Jud  Joad,  slamming  down  his  borrowed  copy 

of  the  Appalachia  Comers  Gazette.     "And  if 

elected,  I  will  sell  out  cheap." 

"What  are  you  not  running  for  this  time, 
Jud?"  asked  his  wife,  Maude,  looking  up  from 
the  flour  sack  she  was  darning. 

"The  local  Poor  Polks  Council.  All  over 
the  country,  it  says  here,  the  Government's 
telling  poor  folks  to  elect  other  poor  folks  to 
run  the  local  antipoverty  programs.  You 
got  to  make  less  than  $3,000  a  year  to  run. 
It's  kind  of  government  of,  by,  and  for  the 
people.  And  I  say  it  ain't  the  American  way." 
"Oh,  Jud.  you  J\ist  got  to  run,"  said  Maude, 
pride  shining  in  her  old  e^s.  "I  known  you 
nigh  on  60  years.  And  I  always  figured  that 
deep  within  you  was  the  makings  of  a  real 
poor  leader." 

"That's  right  kind  of  you.  Maude,"  Jud 
said  patting  her  arm  affectionately.  "But 
tell  the  truth,  I  doubt  I  could  lick  old  Hank 
CaldweU  down  the  road.  Tou  know  what  a 
F>oor  mouth  he  is.  Well,  let  him  be  a  glory- 
grabber,  I  say,  and  get  hisaeli  elected  to  the 
Poor  Polks  Council.  Me,  J  can't  stand  his 
poorer-than-thou  attitude." 

"Jud,"  cried  Maude.  "Tou  got  to  have 
faith  in  yourself.  You're  twice  as  poor  a 
man  as  him.  Oh.  I  can  see  it  now.  There 
you  are,  eyeball  to  eyeball  with  him  in  one  of 
the  great  debates.  He  hint*  you're  a  corrupt 
tool  of  Wall  street.  The  way  they  always  do. 
But  with  a  foxy  look,  you  make  public  a  cer- 
tified list  of  your  financial  earnings  for  the 
past  fiscal  year— namely  $412.08.  a  half  bar- 
rel of  coal  oil  and  that  hogshead  of  black- 
strap." 

"Yep,"  said  Jud,  getting  Interested.  "And 
the  photographers  could  take  a  picture  of  the 
log  cabin  I  was  bom  in.  If'n  you  woiUdn't 
mind  them  barging  in  on  us." 

"Then,"  said  Maude,  all  escited.  "you  could 
hit  "em  with  all  the  familiar  slogans:  'A  half 
a  chicken  in  every  pot.'  "Mere  surplus  com- 
modities Is  Just  around  the  corner.'  and  'All 
we  have  to  fear  Is  a  cut  In  the  dole  itself'." 
"Maude,"  said  Jud,  admiringly,  "you're  a 
regular  Jim  Farley.  With  a  woman  like  you 
at  his  side,  there's  no  reason  a  man  couldn't 
rise  to  the  top  of  the  heap  of  p>overty." 

"Don't  you  see,  Jud?"  sRid  Maude,  chin 
high.  "This  here's  our  chance.  The  Gov- 
ernment at  last  is  going  to  let  us  run  our 
own  affairs.  Just  like  rich  folks.  At  last. 
Just  like  them,  well  choose  o\\i  own  leaders 
from  amongst  ourselves.  At  last,  Just  like 
them,  we'll  work  hard  at  being  citizens  of 
this  great  democracy.  At  last.  Just  like 
them,  we'll  be  eager  to  share  the  heavy  bur- 
dens of  high  office.  At  last  •  •  •  By  the 
by,  Jud,  what's  this  here  breathtaking  new 
big  Job  pay?" 

"That's  w^hat  I  mean  about  it  being  un- 
American,"  said  Jud,  suddenly  frowning.  "It 
don't  pay  nothing." 

"Oh,"  s.iid  Maude,  going  beick  to  her  darn- 
ing.    "So  what  else  is  new  in  the  p.iper?" 

Mr.  Johnson  H.\s  rnt  .Answer 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe ) 
Washington. — Every  once  in  a  while  the 
President  holds  a  press  conference  because 
he  loves  to  be  asked  hard-hitting  questions 
by  us  ace  newsmen.  Through  his  answers 
he  states  his  case  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion.  Thus  this  cherished  American  in- 
stitution  satisfies   all    parties   involved. 


And  of  all  our  recent  Presidents,  Mr.  Jchn. 
son  clearly  holds  the  most  mutually  sri-js^v" 
Ing  ones.  Never  before,  I'm  sure,  have  the 
purposes  of  the  Presidential  press  conference 
been  better  served.  Take  his  latest  one 
which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  attend 

There  were  a  couple  of  hundred  of  u<;  a'e 
newsmen  waiting  grimly  for  him  in  the  Erf^^r 
Room  of  the  White  House,  running  th:r,uVh 
our  hard-hitting  questions  In  our  rr.ir.ds 
glints  of  steel  in  our  eyes,  scornful  sna-:<  o? 
our  lips.  I  only  hoped  we  didnt  cut  lurn  to 
shreds  in  full  view  of  the  nationwide  t<:ie. 
vision  audience  before  he  got  to  st.v.  his 
case. 

But  Mr.  Johnson  had  obviously  tii  u^ht 
of  that  danger,  too.  Because  he  opened  the 
proceedings  by  stating  his  case. 

This  he  did  by  making  three  speeches.  In 
the  first  speech  he  said  he  was  doing  a  L-reat 
Job  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  the 
second  speech  he  generously  said  the  Iiuted 
Nations  has  been  doing  a  great  Job  else-.vhere 
and  he  was  proud  of  them.  And  in  the 
third,  he  said  Asians  are  very  poor,  b  -  he 
was  going  to  do  a  great  Job  and  make  ;r.cm 
rich. 

That  took  up  the  first  10  minutes  of  net- 
work television  time.  Then,  having  i^-.m 
his  case,  he  hesitantly  asked  us  imp.  tient 
ace  newsmen  if  there  were  any  hard-lut-irig 
questions.  It  was  like  tossing  raw  me.u  to  a 
pack  of  starving  wolves.  Indeed,  iii  the 
carnage  that  followed  I  lost  my  note.';  So 
I  can  only  try  to  reconstruct  the  harci-hit- 
ting  questions  and  Mr.  Johnfeon't  an  -.vers 
from  memory.  I  only  hope  I  get  the-.;  all 
straight. 

Question.  Where'd  you  get  that  sillv  idea, 
Mr.  President,  of  a  permanent  OAS  for. .  ? 

Answer.  Let  me  take  this  opporttuiiv  to 
explain  to  you  what  a  great  Job  I'm  do:'  j  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  (Which  he  -hen 
did.) 

Question.  Do  you  realize  your  tr.  eer- 
happy,  half-baked  adventurism  In  Vieti..  m  Is 
going  to  cause  World  War  m,  sir? 

Answer.  I'm  glad  you  want  to  know  ;  wat 
the  great  Job  I'm  doing  In  Vietnam.  I'  ex- 
plain it  to  you.     (Which  he  then  did.) 

Question.  How  do  you  get  us  in-  all 
these  stupid  messes,  sir? 

Answer.  And  I  want  to  say  my  Cab  i. el's 
been  doing  a  great  Job  and  mv  Army's  heen 
doing  a  great  Job  and  Luci's'been  "doi  a  a 
great  Job  and   •    •    •. 

And  so  It  went.  We  got  to  ask  18  1  rd- 
hittlng  questions.  And  Mr.  Johnson  p  :  ui 
state  his  case  18  times.  Thus  you  en;-  see 
how  mutually  satisfying  a  Presidential  t^ress 
conference  is  these  days.  It  gives  u?;  ace 
newsmen  a  chance  to  get  our  hard-h.-:ng 
questions  ofif  our  chest.  And  Mr.  Johnson 
gets  to  state  his  case  over  and  over. 

The  only  thing  I  don't  understand  i.=  whv 
two  such  totally  unrelated  activities  sh. nild 
be  held  in  the  same  room  at  the  same  ■  :re 
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Vice     President     Humphrey     Addrtsses 
Sjrracuse  University  Graduates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

op   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\"i  S 

Monday,  June  7.  1965 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  ye>icr- 
day  it  was  my  great  privilege  and  plias- 
ure  to  accompany  Vice  President  HrM- 
PHREY  to  the  commencement  exercises 
at  Syracuse  University.  Vice  President 
Humphrey  delivered  a  thought-prc  ak- 
ing  address  to  the  2,700  graduates  .nid 


their  guests  on  the  role  of  the  Congress 
in  the  fonnulation  and  execution  of  na- 
tional policy. 

The  Vice  President  paid  us  a  great 
tribute  by  centering  his  remarks  on  the 
tremendous  responsibility  that  the  Con- 
gress has  as  a  constitutional  Instnunent 
designed  to  promote  the  actualization  of 
democracy.  I  commend  his  address  to 
my  colleagues,  knowing  that  all  of  us  ap- 
preciate his  words  of  praise  and  his  wise 
counsel. 
An  .\ddress  by  Vice  President  HtiBERT  H. 

Hl-MPHRET    AT    THE    lllTH    COMMENCEMENT 

OF  .Syracuse  UNivERSrrr,  June  S,  1965 

Chancellor  Tolley,  members  of  the  board 
of  irustees,  distinguished  deans  and  faculty, 
members  of  the  class  of  1965.  parents,  and 
distingruished  gueets,  the  honor  you  have 
done  me  today  is  most  deeply  appreciated.  I 
am  esi>ecially  delighted  that  the  chancellor 
and  the  board  of  trustees  extended  their  In- 
vitation as  a  result,  in  part,  of  a  vote  of  the 
senior  class. 

I  have  alwasrs  been  friendly  to  votes,  and 
I  am  alwa]^  pleased  when  votes  are  friendly 
to  me.  I  do  not,  of  course,  know  against 
whom  I  was  running,  but  I  trust  that  it  was 
some  worthy  Republican — of  which  this 
State  has  many. 

My  presence  here  today  is  particularly 
sati^ivLng  because  this  year  marks  the  40th 
an!.:\ersary  of  the  founding  of  the  Maxwell 
Sch:>ol.  Syracuse  University  has  made  many 
con  ributions  to  scholarship  and  to  profes- 
sion:vl  excellence  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields. 
But  as  one  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
pub..c  service,  I  want  to  express  my  personal 
gr.i'itude  and  the  gratitude  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  work  of  the  Maxwell  School. 

In  addition  to  Maxwell's  outstanding  con- 
trib  tions  to  social  science  scholarship 
and  the  upgrading  of  the  public  service,  its 
undergraduate  course  in  public  affairs  and 
citii'enship  is  world  famous. 

Y  )ur  chancellor  tells  me  that  more  than 
20000  Syracuse  undergraduates  have  taken 
thi.^  course  over  the  past  generation — 20,000 
citi.fns  who  have  been  educated  to  their 
continuing  personal  responsibilities  for  the 
preservation  and  extension  of  human  free- 
dom on  this  globe.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of 
a  more  fundamental  contribution  which  a 
uni-.  ersity  can  make  to  society. 

My  congratulations  go  to  tlie  Maxwell 
School  for  what  it  has  already  accomplished 
.^cd  for  what  I  know  it  will  continue  to 
accomplish  in  the  years  ahead. 

.\.-  a  former  university  teacher,  I  am  aware 
of  'iie  pitfalls  of  commencement  speeches. 
It  i:r  .;o  easy  to  follow  the  formula :  The  world 
Is  in  a  mess,  the  older  generation  has  failed, 
it  is  up  to  the  graduating  class  to  put  things 
riglit.  But  platitudes  rarely  change  atti- 
tudes, and  baneful  criticism  and  vapid  ex- 
hortations are  cheap  Eul>stitutes  for  hard 
tlioight  and  analysis. 

I  prefer  to  take  my  stand  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Amerlc^an  people,  working 
thr>'iigh  democratic  Institutions,  have  met, 
^Te  meeting,  and  will  continue  to  nieet  the 
corr.plex  problems  of  ovu  age. 

I'  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go — in 
acii  loving  human  equality.  In  securing  inter- 
n,\t;.)nal  and  domestic  tranquility,  in  ex- 
te:;.iing  the  benefits  of  our  technical  genius 
to  .ill  citizens  in  the  American  Republic  and 
to  :iil  mankind — let  us  glory  in  the  un- 
file, hed  agenda. 

Lf  I  us  glory  in  the  fact  that  we  still  pos- 
sess the  wit  and  the  wisdom  to  continue 
m:i.;ing  oiu-  American  democratic  system  re- 
sponsive to  the  t-erribly  complex  problems  of 
'hi;  turbulent  age. 

I  want  to  discuss  with  this  graduating 
cl.i-s  the  importance  of  one  of  the  great  con- 
stitutional instruments  at  the  disposal  of 
'!..■  -American  people  in  the  business  of  mak- 
•  ^-'  democracy  work.  I  refer  to  the  Institu- 
te':, of  the  U.S.  Congress. 


What  I  have  to  say,  I  think,  needs  saying 
because  all  too  many  of  our  citizens  take 
an  indifferent,  or  even  a  hostUe,  view  toward 
the  legislative  branch. 

This  is  not  to  underestimate  the  need 
for  strong  and  able  Presidential  leadership 
or  for  wise  and  humane  Judicial  decisions. 
It  is,  however,  to  reafflnn  the  vital  role  of 
Congress  in  our  constitutional  system. 

Pew  persons  can  deal  directly  with  either 
a  President  or  a  Supreme  Court.  But  any 
person  can  communicate  with  his  elected 
representatives  In  Washington. 

The  Members  of  Congress  provide  a  direct 
link  between  the  National  Government  and 
the  almost  195  million  persons  who  comprise 
this  Republic. 

Surely  this  connection  is  vital  in  keeping 
our  National  Government  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  opinions  of  the  American  people. 
I  have  found  congressional  service  to  be  a 
remarkable  form  of  higher  education.  My 
teachers  have  been  Presidents  and  depart- 
ment heads,  constituents  and  the  press,  and, 
above  all,  a  group  of  wise  and  distinguished 
colleagues  In  both  Houses. 

I  cannot  In  a  few  minutes  convey  to  you 
all  that  I  have  learned  from  these  teachers. 
But  perhaps  I  can  sviggest  some  lessons  in 
democratic  theory  and  practice  which  I  have 
gained  from  my  collegia!  experiences  In 
Congress. 

The  first  lesson  has  to  do  with  the  creative 
and  constructive  dimension  of  the  process 
of  compromise. 

There  are  100  Members  of  the  VS.  Sen- 
ate; 435  Members  of  the  House.  They  come 
from  States  and  districts  as  diverse  as  Ne- 
vada and  New  York.  Alaska  and  Alabama. 
No  two  States  or  regions  of  the  United  States 
have  identical  Interests  or  prejudices. 

One  of  the  Jobs  of  Congress  is  to  reconcile 
such  differences  through  the  process  of  com- 
promise and  accommcxlation. 

What  sometimes  seem  to  the  tmtutored 
eye  to  be  legislative  obstructionisms  are 
often  no  more  than  the  honest  expressions 
of  dedicated  representatives — trying  to  make 
clear  the  attitudes  and  interests  of  their 
States  and  regions. 

As  Sir  Richard  Grenfell  once  observed: 
"Mankind  is  slowly  learning  that  because 
two  men  differ  neither  need  be  wicked." 

Prom  the  earliest  days  of  this  Republic — 
at  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787 — 
the  leaders  of  this  Nation  have  maintained 
an  unwavering  conunltment  to  moderation. 
If  our  Founding  Fathers  had  not  understood 
the  need  to  overcome  extremes  in  drafting 
our  Constitution,  this  noble  experiment  In 
the  art  of  self-government  would  have  surely 
foundered  on  the  rocks  of  dissension  and 
discord. 

As  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  the  heart  of  congressional 
activity  are  skills  of  negotiation — of  honest 
bargaining  among  equals.  My  willingness  to 
compromise — and  I  have  done  so  more  times 
than  I  can  count — is  the  respect  I  pay  to  the 
dignity  of  those  with  whom  I  disagree. 

Through  reasonable  discussion,  through 
taking  into  account  the  views  of  many.  Con- 
gress amends  and  refines  legislative  propos- 
als so  that  once  a  law  is  passed  it  reflects  the 
collective  judgment  of  a  diverse  people. 

Surely  this  is  a  remarkable  service.  Surely, 
the  habits  of  accommodation  and  compro- 
mise are  of  universal  consequence.  These 
are  the  skills  and  attitudes  so  desperately 
needed  on  the  larger  stage  of  world  conflict. 

World  order  and  the  rule  of  law  will  be  se- 
cure on  this  earth  only  when  men  have 
learned  to  cope  with  the  continuing  con- 
flicts of  peoples  and  nations  through  peace- 
ful processes  of  legislative  bargaining. 

A  second  lesson  I  have  learned  from  my 
congressional  teachers  is  the  importance  of 
the  congressional  role  of  responsible  sur- 
veillance. There  are  roughly  70  separate 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Some  are  small;  some  are 
large.     All  are  engaged  in  carrying  out  the 


will  of  the  people  as  expressed  through  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  interests  of  efficiency,  economy,  and 
responsiveness,  these  departments  and  agen- 
cies need  a  continuing  critlctil  review  by  the 
coQunlttees  and  Houses  of  Congress.  The 
genius  of  our  Founding  Fathers  is  nowhere 
more  in  evidence  than  in  those  sections  of 
the  Constitution  which  provide  for  checks 
and  balances. 

Through  its  review  of  the  executive  budget, 
in  the  appropriations  process,  through  com- 
mittee investigations,  through  advice  and 
consent  on  appointments  and  treaties,  and 
through  informal  discussion.  Congress  seeks 
to  improve  and  to  support  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

This  exercise  in  freedom  protects  and  ex- 
tends freedom.  If  legislative  voices  are  oc- 
casionally strident,  citizens  should  take  stock 
of  what  their  world  would  be  like  if  no  legis- 
lative voices  were  heard  at  aU. 

We  know  what  happens  in  countries  with- 
out independent  and  constructively  analyti- 
cal legislattires. 

Mankind  Invented  a  word  for  such  systems 
centuries  ago.    The  word  is  "tyranny." 

But  there  is  a  final  lesson  I  have  learned 
from  my  congressional  teachers:  the  creative 
Joy  of  politics.  Each  Congress  is  devoted 
in  substantial  measure  to  the  depelopment 
of  new  public  pyolicies  designed  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  and  the  national  seciurity 
of  this  Nation.  Congress  is  not  a  battlefield 
for  blind  armies  that  clash  by  night.  It  is 
a  place  where  national  objectives  are 
sought — where  Presidential  programs  are  fe- 
viewed — ^where  great  societies  are  endlessly 
debated  and  implemented. 

If.  as  Emerson  once  wrote.  Congress  is  a 
"standing  insurrection,"  it  is  a  standing  in- 
surrection  against  the  ancient  enemies  of 
mankind:  war,  poverty,  ignorance,  injustice, 
sickness,  environmental  ugliness,  economic 
and  personal  insecvirity. 

Few  careers  open  such  remarkable  oppor- 
tunities for  translating  dreams  into  reality. 
A  new  bin,  a  creative  amendment,  a  wise  ap- 
propriation, may  mean  the  difference  between 
health  and  sickness.  Jobs  and  idleness,  peace 
and  war  for  millions  of  human  beings. 

Stemming  from  ancient  parliamentary 
origins,  the  main  job  of  Congress  Is  to  redress 
grievances,  to  right  wrongs,  to  make  freedom 
and  Justice  living  realities  for  all.  What 
higher  calling  exists?  This  is  the  essence 
of  politics:  to  translate  the  concerns  and  the 
creative  resp>onses  of  a  vast  citizenry  into 
effective  and  humane  laws. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  a  personal  note. 
For  almost  20  years.  Congress  has  been  my 
home.  As  Vice  President,  my  rele.tlonshlps 
with  my  former  colleagues  are  Inevitably 
more  formal  and  more  intermittent  than  in 
past  years.  Yet  I  can  say  unashamedly  that 
I  cherish  them  dearly.  I  have  seen  their 
weaknesses  as  they  have  seen  mine. 

I  have  on  occasion  been  restive  of  delays 
and  procedural  anachronisms — and  so  have 
they.  But  I  have  seen  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress more  idealism,  more  humaneness  and 
compassion,  more  empathy,  more  under- 
standing, more  profiles  of  courage  than 
in  any  other  Institution  I  have  ever  known. 
Like  many  of  you  today,  I  find  it  In  my  heart 
to  praise  and  to  thank  my  teachers. 

Perhaps  some  of  these  brief  words  of  trib- 
ute to  the  institution  of  freedom  known  as 
the  U.S.  Congress  may  stay  with  you  As 
long  as  Congress  continues  to  function  as  a 
responsible  and  viable  element  in  our  con- 
stitutional system,  the  promise  of  American 
democracy  will  forever  endure — the  torch  of 
freedom  will  forever  light  the  path  of  the 
future. 

Each  of  you,  however,  must  also  assume 
a  personal  responsibility  for  preserving  free- 
dom In  these  perilous  times.  And  the  nature 
of  this  responsibility  Is  best  Illustrated  by 
John  Adams'  notion  of  the  spirit  of  public 
happiness. 
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It  was  thlfi  spirit,  said  Adams,  that  pos- 
sessed the  American  colonists  and  won  the 
revolution  even  before  It  was  fought — a 
spirit  which  Is  reflected  In  delight  in  partici- 
pation in  public  discussion  and  public  action. 
It  Is  a  sense  of  Joy  in  citizenship,  in  seU- 
govemment,  in  self-control,  in  self-disci- 
pline, and  in  dedication. 

An  tmpcK'tant  part  of  the  mission  of  this 
great  university  has  been  to  instill  in  each 
of  you  this  spirit  of  public  happiness.  And 
It  will  be  this  dedication  to  public  service — 
found  In  the  hearts  of  Americans  alive  today 
and  of  generations  yet  unborn — that  will  In- 
sure the  ultimate  victory  of  freemen  in 
their  struggle  against  the  forces  of  tyranny 
and  oppression. 


Strengthening  Gold  and  Silver 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF   NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7, 1965 

Mr.  BARING.      Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Las  Vegas  Review -Journal,  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.,  of  Sunday.  April  4.  1965. 
The   article   concerning    the   gold    and 
silver  problem  confronting  us  today  typi- 
fies my  opinions  in  this  regard.     The 
article  points  to  the  existing  economic 
factors  and  the  historic  usage  of  gold 
and  silver  in  currency. 
The  article  follows: 
MoNKT  Matters:  Can  Gold  Hike  Be 
Justified? 
(By  Arthur  P.  Alexander) 

Current  events,  domestic  crisis,  and  foreign 
machinations  wUl  continue  to  capture  the 
headlines,  but  of  prime  importance  in  the 
news  will  be  demands  for  a  raise  in  the  price 
of  gold,  which  can  be  anticipated  at  an  early 
date  to  echo  from  the  Halls  of  Congress; 
the  object  being  to  recapture  depleted  gold 
reserves  rather  than  stimulate  the  mining 
industry. 

At  present,  there  is  approximately  49  per- 
cent of  the  world's  monetary  gold  held  in 
this  country  which  is  adequate  to  maintain 
the  stabUity  of  the  dollar  and  for  settle- 
ment of  International  obligatlorns.  However, 
it  Is  essential  to  augment  this  reserve  for 
this  Nation  would  be  hardpressed  to  prose- 
cute a  prolonged  war,  which  Is  imminent, 
without  possessing  a  surplus  of  gold,  conse- 
quently, raising  the  price  of  gold  now  to 
create  this  st-.rplus  would  be  timely. 

There  exists  certain  economic  factors  that 
will  be  Influenced  by  any  change  in  the  price 
of  gold  which  must  be  first  considered: 
The  dollar,  today.  Is  the  most  stable  cur- 
rency in  the  world  and  a  raise  In  the  price 
of  gold  would  unbalance  the  dollar  by  pro- 
portionately decreasing  its  gold  contents 
while  its  silver  value  would  remain  im- 
changed,  thereby  reducing  the  dollar  pur- 
chasing power  and  weaken  Its  position — un- 
less, an  equitable  ratio  between  gold  and  sil- 
ver Is  established,  that  in  event  world  econ- 
omy demands  an  Increase  in  the  gold  mar- 
ket the  silver  value  of  the  dollar  would  be 
proportionately  strengthened. 

Establishing  a  commensurate  ratio  between 
these  two  metals  is  feasible  and  should  be 
appraised  as  it  would  tend  to  stimulate 
the  mining  Industry  In  North  America,  raise 
the  price  of  sUver  and  justify  resumption  of 
mining  that  metal. 


Throughout  history,  gold  and  silver  have 
been  employed  as  a  convenient  medium  of 
exchange  to  secure  needed  and  desirable 
commodities  and  services  by  the  coinage  of 
domestic  money  and  as  bullion  to  effect  the 
settlMnent  of  international  balances;  the 
reason  being  that  these  two  metals  possess 
Immutable  and  durable  attributes  that  can- 
not be  ascribed  to  any  other  mineral. 

These  metals  have  been  highly  valued  from 
ancient  times,  being  used  in  Jewelry,  table- 
ware, in  the  arts  and  for  coins,  even  moulded 
Into  gods  and  worshiped-^perhaps  because 
their  attributes  are  symbolic  of  man's  desires. 
Today,  these  metals  are  also  valued  for  their 
uses  In  the  electronic  industries,  photog- 
raphy, and  medicine. 

In  1785  Congress  adopted  the  silver  dollar 
as  the  monetary  standard  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  to  contain  416  grains  of 
standard  sUver  as  a  nomUial  value  and  In 
1849  the  gold  contents  of  the  dollar  was 
fixed  at  25.8  grains  (9-10  fine)  as  a  parity, 
creating  a  ratio  between  the  two  metals 
of  about  1:18  and  placing  the  United  States 
on  a  bimetallic  standard  which  continued 
until  the  Civil  War. 

In  1873  Congress  adopted  the  gold  stand- 
ard, however  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar 
was  not  disturbed  imtll  after  the  passage  of 
the  1933  Banking  Act,  when,  by  Presidential 
proclamation  in  January,  1934,  the  United 
States  abandoned  the  gold  standard  and 
raised  the  price  of  gold  from  $20.67  to  $35 
per  oimce,  reducing  the  gold  contents  of  the 
dollar  to  15.24  grains  (59.06  percent  of  par), 
a  sharp  and  drastic  reduction,  resulting  In 
the  dollar  being  worth  but  slightly  more 
than  59  cents,  working  a  hardship  on  long 
term  contracts,  investment*,  and  savings  for 
it  subsequently  required  $1.69  for  properties, 
commodities,  and  services  that  could  for- 
merly be  obtained  for  $1. 

The  strong  position  of  the  dollar  in  world 
currency  today  is  due  to  this  cotmtry  being 
the  greatest  creditor  nation  in  history,  dem- 
onstrating that  In  international  trade,  credit 
money  is  the  controlling  factor,  nevertheless, 
the  adequacy  of  money,  under  the  present 
system,  depends  upon  its  gold  contents. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  ciuxency  of  the 
United  States  Is  backed  by  gold,  silver  being 
utilized  only  as  a  convenience  in  coinage  of 
the  silver  dollar  and  some  subsidiary  coins 
and  as  no  coin  contains  its  nominal  value  in 
silver  (the  silver  dollar  contents  are  412.5 
grains  of  silver,  0.900-1.000  flne> ,  an  appreci- 
able raise  in  the  price  of  »ilver  can  be  ef- 
fected without  disturbing  the  silver  con- 
tents of  existing  coins. 

The  buying,  sale  and  pos«ession  of  gold  Is 
regTilated  by  law.  the  purchase  price  and 
quantity  contents  of  the  dollar  are  arbitrarily 
fixed  by  the  Government.  The  Sliver  Pur- 
chasing Act  of  1934,  fixing  the  price  of  silver 
at  slightly  above  $0.90?  per  ounce  created 
an  Ignoble  disparity  of  vsilue,  in  ratio  of 
about  1  to  39,  between  gold  and  silver.  A  re- 
appraisal of  the  monetary  policy  of  this 
Government  Is  essential;  with  a  view  to  rais- 
ing the  price  of  sliver  and  to  establish  a 
commensurate  ratio  between  gold  and  silver 
to  be  constantly  maintained,  and  where  any 
change  In  the  price  of  gold  would  be  con- 
commltant  with  that  of  silver,  before  con- 
sidering any  further  raise  in  the  price  of 
gold. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  this  Country  seize  the 
Initiative  to  strengthen  t>oth  metals  and  a 
correct  approach  would  enhance  the  financial 
leadership  of  the  United  States.  The  ways 
and  means  to  procure  a  workable  monetary 
standard  that  would  be  unlver.snlly  accept- 
able Is  another  subject,  but  one  that  must  be 
accomplished  to  provide  a  true  parity  in  ex- 
change where  silver  would  be  acceptable  as 
gold  in  the  settlement  of  international  bal- 
ances which  could  not  be  feasible  if  one 
metal  is  strengthened  at  the  expense  of  the 
other. 


Mr.  Johnson's  Style 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7. 1965 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
increasing  frequency  and  unanimity, 
many  of  the  featured  columnists  In  the 
field  of  foreign  policy  have  been  criiiciz- 
ing  the  arbitrary,  imilateral  action  of  our 
present  administration  in  "going  it 
alone,"  without  consultation  with,  or 
concern  for,  our  loyal  friends  abroad. 
In  an  article  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  June  2,  Joseph  C.  Harscli  ob- 
serves that  our  current  foreign  pulley 
actions  are  "right  now  scaring  the  day- 
lights out  of  America's  most  loyal  friends 
and  allies." 
The  entire  commentary  follows: 
Me.  Johnson's  Style 
(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 
Bonn. — President  Kennedy  used  to  i^rlde 
himself  on  the  style  of  his  administration. 
He  is  quoted  as  once  having  said  that  if  he 
couldn't  change  American  national  pc>!icles 
he  could  at  least  execute  the  same  old  policies 
with  new  style. 

There  is  nothing  essentially  new  In  Iresi- 
dent  Johnson's  policies  toward  the  Douiini- 
can  Republic  and  Vietnam.  In  both  c:-.ses 
he  is  executing  old  policies. 

Assertion  of  a  predominant  America?!  in- 
terest in  the  Caribbean  Is  as  old  as  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  The  attempt  to  defend  South 
Vietnam  against  Communist  subversion 
dates  from  the  Eisenhower  admlnistr.  *ion 
and  was  advanced  tmder  Kennedy. 

RISING    ANXIETY 

But  something  has  gone  vrrong  in  the 
execution  of  these  policies.  There  is  wide- 
spread criticism  at  home  and  steadily  i:.<iEg 
anxiety  among  the  Allies. 

This  Is  not  essentially  beca\ise  there  is  dis- 
agreement about  the  policies.  No  ally  ol  the 
United  States  seriously  questions  the  riciit  or 
even  propriety  of  the  United  States  U^Ang 
what  action  it  deems  necessary  to  safeniard 
its  Interest  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  But 
there  is  doubt  over  whether  Washington  re-id 
the  Dominican  situation  acciirately.  N(^  ruly 
seriously  doubts  that  it  would  be  a  desi:,.ble 
thing  to  check  the  advance  of  both  Coir.rau- 
nlst  and  Chinese  influences  in  southeast 
Asia. 

In  fairness  to  President  Johnson  it  i.reds 
be  said  that  the  Kennedy  style  in  the  By  of 
Pigs  affair  was  small  compensation  for  an 
overall  Job  of  seldom  surpassed  bun^  inc:. 
Mr.  Kennedy  took  the  blame  gallantly,  v,  nich 
was  where  style  counted,  and  learned  .  lot. 
He  never  rei>eated  that  mistake.  Bu;  the 
style  did  not  avert  the  bungling. 

CLEARLY   BUNGLED 

One  may  hope  that  Mr.  Johnson  wii;  '  .m 
lessons  about  execution  of  foreign  p<'licy 
from  his  present  difficulties.  One  v  >mt 
where  he  has  clearly  bungled  has  be<:i  in 
inviting  his  allies  to  interpret  and  sTip  '^r; 
his  bombing  truce  In  Vietnam  and  tht ;.  re- 
suming bombing  without  telling  them. 

This  episode  has  had  a  deeply  distumi.'-sg 
effect  among  the  Allies.  It  Is  callous  t-  say 
the  least  to  ask  them  t»  support  a  diploni.^tic 
operation  of  great  delicacy  and  then  pur.  the 
carpet  out  from  under  them  by  resu:-^:ne 
bo(mblng  without  having  given  them  e.ther 
the  time  to  carry  out  the  assignment  or  get 
out  of  the  way. 
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I:  would  have  been  both  good  style  and 


gOOG 


manners  either  to  have  used  the  Allies 


more   considerately,   or   not   brotight   Xbem 

inui  the  play. 

A  --0,  from  across  the  Atlantic,  one  cant 
help  wondering  why  an  experiment  in  sxis- 
pended  bombing  was  tried  for  only  5  days. 
.lUiy^ne  familiar  with  Soviet  and  other  va- 
ried: s  of  Communist  life  know  that  places 
like  Moscow  and  Peiplng  cannot  react  that 
fasT  WD  initiatives  taken  in  other  places.  The 
Sov.^'t  machine  Is  slow  and  cumbersome. 
Fiv-:  days  might  be  enough  to  circulate  pre- 
lim:'.lary  papers  among  the  interested  min- 
istr.<?s  in  Moscow,  but  not  enough  for  a  de- 
cis.  >n  at  the  top. 

CONFIDENCE  XTNDERMINED 

I"  >o  weeks  would  have  made  sense.  The 
faiivire  of  response  after  a  2 -week  lapse  could 
h.ive  been  significant.  Failure  of  a  response 
aff  r  5  days  is  meaningless.  America's  allies 
re;-; ;  in  it  evidence  not  of  f  orthrightness  and 
rij:  r  but  ot  ham-handed  lack  of  knowledge 
of  cw  the  world  runs.  It  undermined  con- 
fidence in  Washington's  technical  compe- 
ter  e. 

7  iiere  is  no  perfect  definition  of  good  style. 
Certainly  Mr.  Johnson  has  a  style  aU  of  his 
own.  To  many  Americans  it  may  be  a  wel- 
oon  e  relief  after  the  coiirtly  18th-century 
sty  0  of  the  Kennedys.  But,  rightly  or 
WT'  ngly,  It  is  right  now  scaring  the  daylights 
ou'  of  America's  most  loyal  friends  and  allies. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  VI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 

::;  the  house  of  representatives 

Monday,  June  7. 1965 

'It.    EDWARDS    of    Alabama.      Mr. 

akT,  the  vigor,  abilities,  and  forward- 

klnfe-  nature  of  Alabama's  people  are  to 

seen  '.n  many  ways.   One  of  these  ways 

rhe  divelopment  of  research  of  many 

dB  on  a  national  scope.    This  asi)ect 

Alabama  progress  was  the  subject  of 

article  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 

aimerce  special  supplement  on  April 

1965. 

-"he  article  follows: 

Alabama   Is  Fostering  Research 

ven  before  Alabama's  industrial  boom 
>  on  the  horizon,  farseeing  State  officials, 
izlng  that  research  went  along  with  In- 
irial  growth,  set  out  to  establish  a  re- 
rch  program  that  would  assist  the  State's 
tJEtrlal  plans. 

'ver  the  years  this  research  program  has 
n  continued.  It  Is  now  getting  an  even 
:ter  boost  from  Gov.  George  Wallace,  who 
<  research  as  one  of  the  chief  factors  In 
State's  Industrial  boom  and  plans  to 
k  it  up  with  more  State  funds  as  a  move 
increase  the  State's  economic  outlook, 
'rcsently  Alabama  stands  high  in  the 
;th  in  research  and  plans  to  shoot  for 
■  top  spot  by  expanding  facilities  in  many 
r   :  ts  of  Alabama. 

many  FAcrLrriES 
\t  the  present  time.  Alabama  has  many 
t  standing  agencies  engaged  In  research 
cT  many  kinds  with  specialized  personnel, 
fie  laboratory  equipment,  libraries,  and 
c'.er  facilities. 

nirmlngham  has  the  Southern  Research 
I'  titute.  which  was  set  up  to  provide  scl- 
f:-tiflc  knowledge  and  know-how  in  the 
S-  ,;tli.  It  also  was  designed  to  encourage 
£<"uhern  industry  to  make  greater  use  of 
ti.uay's  technology. 
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One  of  the  significant  factors  In  Southern 
Research  Institute's  functions  is  that  while 
It  Is  located  In  Alabama,  and  much  of  Its 
research  has  been  sponsored  by  Alabama  and 
southern  Industry,  many  oS  Its  largest  and 
most  significant  projects  have  been  spon- 
sored by  national  concerns,  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent,  and  other  agencies  outside  the 
South. 

EXPANSION     PLANNED 

Now  Southern  Research  is  planning  to  ex. 
pand  its  feicillties  with  the  addition  of  new 
buildings,  covering  wto  blocks,  near  the 
heart  of  Birmingham. 

The  present  facilities  carry  on  research 
for  hundreds  of  different  concerns,  some  of 
them  small  Industries  with  no  research  fa- 
cilities of  their  own,  and  for  many  of  the 
largest  corporations  in  the  Nation. 

The  University  of  Alabama  located  at 
Tuscaloosa,  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  major 
factor  not  only  in  southern  but  national 
research.  It  covers  a  wide  range  from 
textiles  to  physics.  The  funds  for  relearch 
provided  to  the  university  run  into  mllUons 
of  doUars,  and  are  being  increased  annually. 

As  a  result  of  an  assist  from  Alabama's 
citizens,  who  voted  an  additional  $3  million 
bond  issue  to  construct  and  equip  a  re- 
search center  at  HuntsvlUe,  the  U.  of  A. 
opened  up  new  avenues  for  space  research. 

research  center 

HuntsvUle,  In  addition  to  being  the  new 
research  center  for  the  University  of 
Alabama,  has  many  other  research  Institutes 
located  In  its  territory. 

The  space  activities,  which  have  made 
HuntsvUle  grow  from  a  smaU  town  to  an 
Important  cog  in  the  Nation's  space  program 
in  a  decade,  have  attracted  numerous  engi- 
neering and  research  firms  into  the  area. 

A  plant  for  chemical  research  is  located  at 
Tuscaloosa,  where  studies  of  metal  castings, 
special  paints,  laminating  problems,  water- 
proofing of  pap>er  bags,  and  other  problems 
lacing  industry  are  carried  on. 

Other  producers  of  materials  for  manu- 
facturing In  several  areas  offer  research  facili- 
ties for  experimenting  and  testing. 

There  are  several  private  laboratories  and 
engineering  services  which  offer  research 
faculties  located  in  such  centers  as  Birming- 
liam,  Decatur,  Mobile  and  Montgomery. 

Besides  the  research  centers  the  State  has 
technical  schools  at  Gadsden,  Dothan, 
Mobile,  Tuscaloosa,  Decatur,  Ozark,  Mont- 
gomerj',  and  Normal. 


I  Prom  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

May  2S.  1965] 

Stop  Preferred  Treatment 

The  Alfred  L  du  Pont  estate.  Florida's 
most  powerful  and  often  most  ruthless  eco- 
nomic trust,  enjoys  preferred  treatment  un- 
der Federal  law.  Because  of  a  legal  loophole. 
the  estate  is  exempt  from  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956.  which  prevents  bank 
holding  companies  from  controlling  non- 
banking  enterprises. 

There  is  no  Justification  whatsoever  for 
this  exemption. 

Quite  the  contrarj-.  The  record  of  Ed  Ball, 
who  through  the  estat«  rules  an  empire  of 
31  banks,  millions  of  acres  of  Florida  Umber- 
land,  the  St.  Joe  Paper  Co.,  the  Florida  East 
Coast  Railway,  and  large  blocks  of  General 
Motors  and  Du  Pont  stock,  testifies  to  the 
need  for  bringing  the  estate  under  the  Fed- 
eral law  designed  to  prevent  monopolies  and 
banking  conflicts  of  Interest. 

Representative  Wright  Patman,  of  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  Committee, 
has  led  the  fight  to  end  the  special  treat- 
ment that  violates  the  spirit  of  the  national 
law.  His  efforts  last  year  were  unsuccessful 
because  some  Congressmen  felt  his  bUl  was 
aimed  too  directly  at  the  Du  Pont  estate. 

Now  he  Is  approaching  Ball's  special  status 
In  a  general  way  that  could  not  be  objection- 
able to  anyone  familiar  with  the  situation — 
except  Ed  Ball.  Patman's  new  bill,  on  which 
the  Banking  Committee  wUl  vote  soon,  sim- 
ply makes  the  Ban^  Holding  Company  Act 
applicable  to  any  tnist,  controlling  25  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  voting  stock  of  two  or 
more  banks,  that  doesn't  temUnate  within 
25  years. 

Patman  has  Impressive  support.  His  bill 
was  endorsed  by  C.  Canby  Balderston,  Vice 
President  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Ssrstem.  Balderston  issued 
a  warning  that  should  be  noted  in  Florida. 
He  said  the  exemption,  besides  creating  the 
normal  dangers  of  banking  monopolies,  also 
tempted  Ball's  banks  to  make  unsound  loans 
to  Ball  companies. 

BaU's  power  in  State  politics  is  well  known. 
Floridlans  may  know  soon  to  what  extent  it 
reaches  the  State's  delegation  to  Washing- 
ton. 

If  and  when  the  Patman  bUl  comes  to  a 
vote  in  the  House  and  Senate,  Florida's  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  should  support  It 
as  a  clear  matter  of  sound  public  policy.  It 
wUl  be  interesting  to  hear  from  those  who 
don't  why  they  Join  Ed  Ball  in  thinking  that 
his  empire  should  be  above  and  beyond  the 
law. 


Stop  Preferred  Treatment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxiifois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7.  1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  uish 
to  include  in  today's  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  timely  editorial  from  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Times  of  May  29.  1965,  entitled 
"Stop  Prefen-ed  Treatment." 

It  refers  to  congressional  hearings  on 
the  Alfred  I.  duPont  Estate  which,  under 
a  legal  loophole,  is  exempt  from  the  Bank 
Holding  Co.  Act  of  1956. 

Our  esteemed  colleague,  Hon.  Wright 
Patman,  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  has  led  the  fight 
to  end  such  special  treatment  and  has 
Introduced  legislation  to  close  this  loop- 
hole. 

The  editorial  follows: 


Unknown   Soldier's   Monolog 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Kenneth  Kimde,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  and 
a  constituent  of  mine,  composed  and  de- 
livered the  Memorial  Day  address  at  She- 
boygan, Wis.,  on  May  31. 

Title  of  this  address  was  "Unknown 
Soldier's  Monolog,  the  Soldier  Speaks 
to  Us  FYom  the  Grave." 

Mr.  Kunde  is  unusually  well  equipped 
to  author  such  sentiment-s,  since  he,  him- 
self, served  in  the  U.S.  Army  for  4  years 
during  World  War  II.  was  an  organizer 
of  Wisconsin  Veterans  of  World  War  n. 
twice  was  commander  of  the  State  Am- 
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vets,  and  served  that  organization  for  10 
years  as  business  manager  and  legisla- 
tive director. 

Mr.  Kunde  also  is  a  director  of  the  Wis- 
consin Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  insert  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Kunde's  address  In  the 
Record  so  that  all  who  read  these  pages 
•     may  benefit  from  his  composition: 

Unknown  Soldier's  Monoloc:  The  Soldleh 

Spe-^ks  to  Us  Prom  the  Grave 

(By  Kenneth  Kunde) 

Declic.it«cl  In  memory  of  our  departed 
comrades. 

I  rest  here  on  the  east  front  of  the  Arling- 
ton Memorial  Amphitheater.  Across  the 
Potomac,  Is  Washington.  The  white  marble 
over  my  tomb  is  inscribed,  "Here  rests  in 
honored  glory  an  American  soldier  known 
but  to  God." 

How  I  got  here  Is  a  long  story.  But  let's 
take  the  last  step.  Pour  caskets  were  taken 
to  Chalons-Sur-Marne,  Prance.  In  October 
1921,  Sergeant  Younger,  a  wounded  soldier, 
placed  a  spray  of  white  roses  on  my  casket. 
And  I  was  taken  home,  to  sleep  here,  always. 
Funny  that  white  stone,  and  white  flowers 
should  be  my  companions  In  death.  Because 
going  backward  It  was  always  mud,  black 
mud,  that  I  remember.  When  the  bullet  hit 
me.  I  was  surprised  that  I  could  not  walk. 
or  crawl.  I  Just  lay  there  In  the  mud.  I 
sort  of  felt  I  was  going  to  die.  and  I  didn't 
want  to.  Just  me.  and  the  black  soil  of 
France.     Wettened  by  rain. 

And  as  I  lay  dying.  I  thought  of  other  mud 
back  home  on  my  father's  farm.  I  was  a 
little  boy  and  It  was  fun  to  run  in  the  mud 
barefoot,  after  a  rain.  I  thought  of  how  I 
got  into  this  war.  Sort  of  like  falling  in 
love.  You  first  meet  the  girl,  she  is  nice. 
Then  you  know  her  better  and  better,  and 
before  you  know,  you're  married.  Nothing 
like,  should  I  get  married  or  not,  but  gradu- 
ally, step  by  step. 

And  it  was  this  way  with  my  going  to  war. 
I  did  not  hate  anybody,  and  I  still  don't, 
now.  I  wasn't  oriented  with  the  grand 
strategy,  or  even  the  corpe  tactics,  or  the 
purpose  of  the  war.  I  Just  joined  up  be- 
cause my  buddies  did.  And  it  was  the  thing 
to  do.  The  President  said  so,  and  Congress 
too. 

It  was  my  duty.  What's  duty?  I'd  say,  it's 
the  right  thing  to  do  at  the  right  time.  And 
there  was  more  mud.  This  time  lighter  gray 
but  still  mud.  In  Texas  where  we  trained. 
Funny  that  mud  should  be  so  a  part  of  my 
thoughts.  But  that's  the  Idea.  Life  is  al- 
ways a  lot  of  simple  things  to  remember. 
Like  little  letters  and  kisses  and  pillowcases 
with  "Mother"  engraved  on  them.  And  It 
was  little  things  that  folks  back  home  got 
from  the  Q.M.  when  the  effects  of  the  dead 
were  sent  home  In  a  separate  box.  Little 
souvenirs,  like  snapshots,  pocketknives  from 
a  big  life. 

The  inscription  on  the  front  of  my  tomb 
re.id.s  •Victory  through  valor  attaining 
peace"  Big  words,  these  are,  and  great 
thoughts  hard  to  figure.  Me.  like  you.  I  like 
the  simple  things  to  remember. 

Like  my  mother's  worried  eyes,  and  her 
tears  as  she  said  goodbye  at  "the  railroad 
station.  She  knew,  and  I  didn't,  that  I 
would  not  some  back.     Mothers  know. 

So  I  ask  one  prayer  for  the  young  ones  and 
the  old  ones  and  let  them  say  it  real  simply. 
"I  love  my  country  like  I  love  my  God."  And 
I  would  always  try  to  do  the  simple  things 
for  my  America  and  the  neighbor  next  door. 
A  little  kindness,  a  little  love,  should  al- 
ways be  given  at  the  right  time.  There  is 
no  later  or  tomorrow  for  the  right  thing  to 
do. 

So  this  Memorial  Day,  1965,  a  lot  of  com- 
motion will  go  on  above  me,  just  like  Arling- 
ton had  since  1868. 

Now  you.  too,  will  honor  your  soldiers, 
sailors,   and  marines.     But  don't  worry  be- 
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cause  you  don't  have  the  biggest  bands  or 
the  snappiest  drill  team,  that  your  memorial 
isn't  as  important  as  ours.  You  see.  I  could 
have  come  from  your  very  hometown-  I 
wish  I  knew,  but  I  know  that  God  knows, 
and  that's  OK  with  me. 


Texas  House  Passes  Resolution  Honoring 
Mrs.  Kate  Craddock 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS       I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1965 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Texas 
recently  paid  special  tribute  to  a  very 
outstanding  lady  in  my  district.  Mrs. 
Kate  Suford  Ci-addock.  of  Burnet.  Tex. 
This  wonderful  woman  is  widely  loved 
and  admired  for  her  many  accomplish- 
ments and  her  unselfish  community 
service. 

I  would  like  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Texas  House  in 
recognition  of  Mrs.  Craddock's  contribu- 
tions and  achievements. 

The  resolution  follows:    j 

H.S.R.  No.  340! 
Whereas  Texas  has  many  outstanding 
women  leaders,  both  career  women  and 
homemakers.  and  the  city  of  Burnet  Is  par- 
ticularly proud  of  its  own  Mrs.  Kate  Shuford 
Craddock:  and 

Whereas  Mrs.  Craddock  is  beloved  and  ad- 
mired by  all  who  know  her.  and  her  many 
contributions  in  providing  civic  leadership 
and  devoted  Christian  service  to  her  friends 
and  neighbors,  as  well  as  to  outsiders  in  need 
who  have  passed  her  way.  are  well  known 
throughout  Burnet  County;  and 

Whereas  Mrs.  Craddock.  the  oldest  of  eight 
children,  was  born  on  HouBton  Creek,  7 
miles  southwest  of  Burnet,  oa  May  15,  1883, 
and  her  parents  were  Edwarti  Daniel  and 
Margaret  Jane  Shuford:  and 

Whereas  she  attended  short-term  schools 
in  the  county  through  the  eighth  grade  and 
on  November  25,  1900.  was  married  to  Ernest 
Craddock;  the  couple  had  five  children- 
Fannie  (now  Mrs.  J.  W.  Phillips );  Fred  of 
San  Raphael,  Calif.;  P.  D.,  of  Hamilton  Tex  ■ 
Edward,  of  Hitchcock,  Tex.,  and  Ernest  Lee 
(Buster),  who  is  now  deceased.  The  Crad- 
docks  also  have  six  grandchildren  and  three 
great-grandchildren;  and 

Whereas  Mrs.  Craddock  is  a  lifelong  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Burnet, 
and  has  given  many  long  hours  in  service  for 
her  church;  she  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Eastern  Star;  and 

Whereas  she  has  always  had  an  active  in- 
terests in  politics,  local,  state,  and  National. 
and  has  attended  political  rallies  for  64  dif- 
ferent campaigns;  she  was  the  first  woman 
to  become  a  director  of  the  Burnet  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  .served  two  terms  in  tliat 
position;  and 

Whereas  another  first  acquired  by  Mrs. 
Craddock,  which  demonstrated  her  sense  of 
civic  responsibility  and  her  popularity  in  her 
hometown,  was  her  election  as  the  first 
woman  to  serve  on  the  Burnet  City  Council, 
a  post  she  held  for  3  years:  and 

Whereas  she  is  a  Democrat  and  diu-lng  the 
last  presidential  campaign,  she  was  a  dy- 
namic leader  in  the  "Ladies  for  Lyndon" 
group:  and 

Whereas  citizen^  of  her  city  and  county 
recognized  Mrs,  Craddocks  outsUxnding  ac- 


complishments  by  naming  the  Burnet  air- 
port "Kate  Craddock  Airport"  in  her  hoor 
and 

Whereas  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  59th  legislature  wishes  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  outstanding  and  worthy  Texas  citieen 
in  recognition  of  her  many  con tribu tuns 
and  accomplishments:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Texas  by  this  resolution 
comments  Mrs.  Kate  Shuford  Craddock  for 
her  unselfish  devotion  in  her  life  of  service 
to  family,  friends,  and  community,  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  for  Mrs.  Craddock  under  the 
seal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Texas  in  token  of  the  esteem  wh;rh 
this  body  holds  for  her. 

Ben  Barnes, 
Speaker  of  the  Hous.^ 

1   hereby   certify   that  H.S.R.   No.   340   wm 
adopted  by  the  house  on  April  14,  1965. 
DoRTHY    Hallman, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hmiftc. 


Our  Constitution:  Safeguard  From 
Tyranny 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    C.VLIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7, 1965 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  imani- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  wish  to 
include  a  winning  essay  entitled  "Our 
Constitution:  Safeguard  From  Tyranny," 
wTitten  by  David  Ellis,  a  high  school 
student  from  Clairemont  High  School 
San  Diego  County,  Calif. 

It  is  an  outstanding  essay,  and  points 
up  the  great  danger  to  our  Republic  wh'  n 
the  executive  extends  its  power  o\er 
Congress  to  a  point  exceeding  constitu- 
tional provisions.  He  also  warns  again.-;t 
the  judiciary  becoming  a  legislative 
institution  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  compares  the  present  situation 
to  what  happened  in  the  fall  of  Rome. 

The  essay  follows: 

Our  CoNSTrruTioN:  Safegitard  Prom 
Tyranny 
"Tyranny  is  the  exercise  of  power  bey( 'd 
right,  which  nobody  can  have  a  right  uy. 
and  this  making  use  of  the  power  anyt.;ie 
has  In  his  hands,  not  for  the  good  of  th  -e 
who  are  under  it,  but  for  his  own  separ  -e 
advantage." 

"It  Is  a  mistake  to  think  this  fault  is 
proper  only  to  monarchies.  Other  forms  e.f 
government  are  liable  to  it  as  well  as  th,:-: 
for  wherever  the  power  that  is  put  In  a'.y 
hands  for  the  government  of  the  people  and 
the  preservation  of  their  properties  is  ::■'- 
piled  to  other  ends,  and  made  use  of  to  in  - 
poverish.  harass,  or  subdue  them  to  the  arbi- 
trary and  irregular  commands  of  those  thit 
have  it,  there  it  presently  becomes  tyranr.v 
whether  those  that  use  it  are  one  or  many  ' 

As  early  as  the  ninth  century,  B.C.,  f;.:- 
slghted  citizens  realized  the  need  for  pr  - 
taction  from  tyranny,  either  from  a  sin.Lit" 
ruler,  or  mobocracy,  tyranny  from  tl;e 
masses.  According  to  Plutarch's  "Lives." 
Lycurgus.  a  legendary  king  of  Sparta,  set  tip 
a  senate  which  produced  the  desirable  coi> 
ditlon  of  28  (the  senate)  always  adhcrim: 
to  the  kings  as  far  as  to  resist  democrary. 
and  on  the  other  hand,  supporting  the  pe  - 
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pie  against  the  establishment  of  absolute 
mor.-.rchy.  However,  the  mere  formation  of 
a  co'anterbalance  to  a  king  is  enough  protec- 
tion. Therefore,  the  ancient  Athenians,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Solon  in  496  B.C.  made 
a  cor.stitution,  the  formation  of  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Aristotle.  John  Locke,  whose 
works  were  an  inspiration  for  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  wrote  in  1690,  "What- 
ever form  the  commonwealth  is  tuider,  the 
ruli'  g  power  ought  to  govern  by  declared 
and  receivevd  laws,  and  not  by  extemporary 
diet  tes  and  undetermined  resolutions,"  so 
chp.t  "the  rulers,  too,  (be)  kept  within  their 
due  bounds,  and  not  to  be  tempted  by  the 
po-.v.  r  they  have  in  their  hands  to  employ 
itt    [their]  ptirposes." 

T  .e  difficulties  of  forming  a  constitutional 
gov  rnment  were  expounded  upon  by  Baron 
de  .Montesquieu  in  1747  when  he  wrote  "To 
foriii  a  moderate  government  it  is  necessary 
to  combine  the  several  powers;  to  regulate, 
ten  ;>cr,  and  set  them  in  motion;  to  give,  as 
it  V  ore  a  ballast  to  one.  In  order  to  counter- 
pcii  c  the  other.  This  is  the  noasterpiece  of 
lee.  lation;  rarely  produced  by  hazard,  and 
gel.'  >m  attained  by  prudence." 

i;.>  clearly  recognized  the  merits  of  a  re- 
pu   .ican  form  of   government.     "Liberty  is 
gei    rally  said  to  reside  in  republics  •    •    • 
wh    e  democratic  states  are  not  in  their  own 
n.:    :re  free."     He  saw  the  complete  and  eter- 
v.:-..  antithesis  of  republican  and  totalitarian 
go    rnments;  since  "In  republican  govern- 
in'-    ts  men  are  aU  equal;  equal  they  are  also 
in    iespotlc  governments;   in  the  former  be- 
cai   e  they   have   everything;    in   the   latter 
bt   :use  they  are  nothing."    Finally,  in  1785, 
on  V  2  years  before  the  Constitutional  Con- 
ve:  tion,    Immanuel   Kant   wrote   "the   only 
rii-  .tful   constitution  is  that  of  a  pure  re- 
p;,  ilic."    Our  farseeing  forefathers  were  very 
f     iiizant  of  the  words  of  these  great  phllos- 
op  ers  of  the  pvast.    They  knew  as  did  Aris- 
to   0  that  "That  which  is  conunon  to  the 
gr.  .t«st  number  has  the  least  care  bestowed 
ui'-n    it"    and    its    corollary,    expressed    by 
Lf-ke:  "The  supreme  power  cannot  take  from 
?,!      man  any  part  of  his  property  without 
hi.    own   consent.     For   the   preservation   of 
pr  party  being  the  end  of  government,  and 
th  t  for  which  men  into  society,  it  neces- 
EP.rJy  suppKjses  and  requires  tliat  the  p>eople 
sh  uld   have   property    •    •    •.     Desiring   to 
pr  'ect  individual  freedom  and  liberty,  they 
re    ized  that  "A  government  may  he  so  con- 
st, uted,  as  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  do 
ti.  :igs  which  the  law  does  not  oblige  him. 
n  -  forced  to  abstain  from  things  which  the 
la      permits."     Therefore  the  United  States 
cf  .\merica  was  created  as  a  constitutional 
rc'Ubllc.     The  creators  of  the  Constitution 
pr  .duced  a  document  uniquely  adaptable  to 
the  exigencies  of  our  complex  changing  na- 
ti  n.     It  cannot  become  outmoded  as  some 
c!:  .rged. 

To  suggest  this  would  be  to  say  tliat  the 
c:  ire  range  of  man's  experience  from  Plato 
t'  -Aristotle,  to  Locke  and  Montesquieu,  and 
t  .leffei^on  and  Madison,  Is  not  applicable  to 
n  dern  times.  It  is  to  arrogate  oneself  above 
t;  r.  wisdom  of  the  combined  philosophers  of 
t;  ^  last  25  centuries.  The  Constitution, 
t  .ough  separation  of  powers,  and  a  system 
c;  checks  and  balances,  protects  all  citizens 
:  inst  a  cumulation  of  power  in  one  person 
( ;  trroup  of  persons.  Edward  Gibbon  wrote 
i:.  -The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
r  re,"  "The  principles  of  a  free  constitution 
ftr(>  irrevocably  lost  when  the  legislative 
r  '.ver  is  dominated  by  the  executive."  Also 
t-  :[ig  aware  of  Montesquieu's  dlcttmi  warn- 
i;  .;,  "When  the  legislative  and  executive 
[1  -Aers  are  united  in  the  same  person,  there 
t.  M  be  no  liberty,"  the  Convention  estab- 
li  ::ed  the  Presidential  veto,  and  congres- 
s:  'iial  overriding  of  this  by  a  two-thirds 
I:  Jority.  Provision  for  impeachment  of  the 
r  .  sident  by  Congress  was  also  included. 

Montesquieu  and  Gibbon  were  also  worried 
;  "mt  Judicial  excesses.  "There  Is  no  liberty 
i:  the  Judiciary  power  be  not  separated  from 


the  legislative  and  executive  •  •  •  for  the 
judges  would  then  l>e  the  legislator."  Gib- 
bon believed,  "The  discreUon  of  the  Judge  is 
the  first  engine  of  tyranny."  However.  "In 
republics,  the  very  nature  of  the  constitution 
requires  the  Judge  to  follow  the  letter  of  the 
law;  otherwise  the  law  might  be  explained 
to  the  prejudice  of  every  citizen,  in  cases 
where  their  honor,  property,  or  life  is  con- 
cerned." To  ameliorate  this,  the  delegates 
provided  for  the  impeachment  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  also  for  amend- 
ments nullifying  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

Ranking  In  Importance  with  other  areas 
of  the  Constitution  Is  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
These  first  10  amendments  provide  guaran- 
tees of  freedom  and  liberty  for  all  citizens 
in  all  spheres  of  life.  They  Include  freedom 
of  speech,  religion,  and  press,  the  right  to 
bear  arms,  the  right  to  a  Jury  trial  In  civil 
cases.  However,  the  10th  amendment  which 
reserves  the  powers  to  the  States  not  dele- 
gated the  Federal  Government,  has  been 
practically  usurped  by  clause  18  of  section  8, 
article  1.  This,  the  so-called  elastic  clause, 
has  been  used  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  over  many  States  rights  and  functions. 
Moreover,  while  the  fifth  amendment  Is  be- 
ing greatly  abused  by  Commiuilsts  and 
fellow  travelers  who  do  not  wish  to  answer 
questions  of  congressional  investigators,  or- 
ganizations of  American  citizens  exercising 
their  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  are  being 
harassed. 

The  American  people  should  awake  to  the 
gradual  disintegration  of  their  freedoms  re- 
sulting from  the  concommitant  destruction 
of  the  Constitution  by  unconstitutional  laws 
and  practices,  as  well  as  de  facto  legislation 
by  the  Supweme  Court.  While  telling  of 
Coriolanus,  Plutarch  wrote.  "For  it  was  well 
and  truly  said  that  the  first  destroyer  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people  is  he  who  first  gave 
them  bounties  and  largesses."  Reiterating 
this  in  1762.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  prophe- 
sied, "Make  gifts  of  money  and  you  will  not 
be  long  without  chains."  All  Amerlcaais 
know  that  welfare  comes  from  income  tax. 
but  how  many  know  that  Rousseau  also 
wrote,  "I  bold  enforced  labor  to  be  less  op- 
posed to  liberty  than  taxes"? 

Apparently  the  apathy  of  Americans  has 
sunk  to  the  depth  described  by  Plato  when 
he  said.  "The  greatest  Ignorance  Is  when  a 
man  hates  that  which  he  nevertheless  thinks 
to  be  good  and  noble,  and  loves  and  em- 
braces that  which  he  knows  to  be  unright- 
eous and  evil."  America  must  escape  the 
prophecy  of  Rousseau:  "As  soon  as  any  man 
says  of  the  affairs  of  the  state :  What  does  It 
matter  to  me?  the  state  may  be  given  up 
for  lost."  Shall  it  be  written  in  1984  per- 
haps that,  "Truly  there  is  no  great  wisdom 
in  knowing,  and  no  great  difficulty  in  telling 
after  the  evil  has  happened:  but  to  have 
foreseen  the  remedy  at  the  time  would  have 
taken  a  much  wiser  head  than  ours"?  How- 
ever, there  is  one  clear  and  evident  remedy, 
of  which  all  Informed  and  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans are  aware.  The  remedy  Is  a  return  to 
the  principles  of  our  Republic's  Constitution, 
the  greatest  safeguard  ever  devised  against 
tvr.innv. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNBCTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  May  27, 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  results  of  a  survey  of  my  district, 


Connecticut's  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. Nearly  9,000  people  took  the  time 
and  trouble  to  answer.  And.  for  the 
most  part,  they  agree  with  me :  They  like 
the  programs  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. 

The  administration's  approach  in  Viet- 
nam was  supported  by  2  to  1  over  the 
nearest  alternative. 

The  administration's  proposal  for 
gradual  elimination  of  the  national  ori- 
gins quota  on  immigration  also  was  en- 
dorsed by  a  2  to  1  margin. 

And  more  than  half  of  those  expressing 
an  opinion  favored  either  the  adminis- 
tration's original  medicare  bill  or  its 
substitute  version,  passed  by  the  House, 
providing  for  hospital,  doctor  and  major 
medical  expenses. 

This  is  good  showing  by  any  standards, 
and  It  becomes  more  impressive  when 
you  consider  the  Republican  leanings  of 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District,  which, 
when  it  sent  me  back  to  Congress  last 
fall,  made  me  the  only  Democrat  in  the 
20th  century  ever  to  win  a  second  term  in 
the  district. 

The  results  are  as  follows: 

I.  Vietnam:  What  approach  do  you  favor 
for  the  United  States  in  Vietnam? 

1.  Expand  war  into  Communist  North 
Vietnam  and  go  all-out  to  win.  25.3  percent. 

2.  MUitarj^  support  of  South  Vietnam,  in- 
cluding attacks  In  North  Vietnam,  until  a 
satisfactory  settlement  can  be  negotiated, 
50  1   percent. 

3.  Restrict  etlorts  to  South  Vietnam  and 
negotiate  best  settlement  possible.  10.5  per- 
cent. 

4.  Withdraw  troop>s  and  adx-isers  immedi- 
ately and  let  Vietnamese  solve  their  own 
problems,  6.9  percent. 

5.  None  of  the  above,  2.4  percent. 
Blank,  4.3  percent. 

n.  Immigration:  The  administration  has 
proposed  gradual  elimination  of  the  national 
origins  quota  system,  and  replacing  it  with 
a  system  f.avorlng  skilled  workers  and  rela- 
tives of  p>eople  already  In  the  United  States. 
Do  you  favor: 

1.  The  administration's  proposal.  57.4  per- 
cent. 

2.  No  limitations  on  Immigration,  4.7  per- 
cent. 

3.  Present  system,  21.8  percent. 

4.  No  Immigration,  5.2  percent. 

5.  None  of  the  above.  5.8  percent. 
Blank.  5.3  percent. 

ni.  Transportation:  The  New  Haven  Rail- 
road as  it  now  stands  cannot  continue  com- 
muter operations  much  longer.  Do  you 
favor : 

1.  Expanded  bus  service  instead  of  com- 
muter railroad,  3.4  percent. 

2.  Letting  private  group  try  to  provide 
commuter  service,  17.2  percent. 

3.  A  multlstate  authority  with  Federal 
and  local  assistance  running  the  railroad  or 
contracting  commuter  service,  62.7  percent, 

4.  Having  the  Federal  Government  pick 
up  deficit  and  run  the  railroad.  9  percent. 

5.  None  of  the  above.  3.5  percent. 
Blank,   4.2    percent. 

IV.  Medical  care  for  elderly:  Wliich  of 
the  following  approaches  to  medical  care 
for  those  over  65  do  you  favor: 

1.  Administration  proposal,  financed  by 
pavToll  taxes,  providing  hospital  and  nursing 
home  care,  home  health  care  visits,  and  out- 
I>attent  diagnostic  services,  27.6  percent. 

2.  AMA  propKJsal,  financed  by  Federal-State 
ftinds  and  participant  contributions  to  pri- 
vate Insurance  companies,  providing  volun- 
tary comprehensive  health  coverage,  25.5 
percent. 

3.  House  Republican  leadership  proposal, 
financed  by  Federal-State  funds  and  partici- 
pant   contributions    to    national    insurance 
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furid.     providing    voluntary     comprehensive 
health  coverage,  13.3  percent. 

4.  Combination  of  administration  ap- 
proach for  basic  benefits  and  Republican 
leadership  plan  for  doctor,  drug,  and  major 
medical  expenses,  19  percent. 

5.  None  of  the  above,  7.6  percent. 
Blanii,  7  percent. 

V.  I  have,  listed  below  a  nixmber  of  issues 
of  vital  public  concern.  Please  "X"  the 
three  it«ms  you  feel  deserve  highest  priority 
in  Congress. 

1.  Aid  to  education,  11.9  percent. 

2.  Narcotics  and  crime,   14.2  percent. 

3.  Space  research  and  exploration,  4.3  per- 
cent. 

4.  Taxes  and  economic  growth,  9.8  percent. 

5.  Reexamination  of  foreign  aid,  16.5  per- 
cent. 

6.  Needs  of  our  senior  citizens,  4.5  percent. 

7.  Reapportionment  of  State  legislatures 
on  population  basis,  2.5  percent. 

8.  Regulation  of  mail-order  purchase  of 
firearms,  3  percent. 

9.  Reexamination  of  national  defense  re- 
qviirements,  5.7  percent. 

10.  Training  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  youth,  8.8  percent. 

11.  Water  and  air  pollution  control,  9.2 
pKTcent. 

12.  Commuter    railroads,   6.1    percent. 
Blank,  2.9  percent. 

VI.  My  age  Is: 

1.  Under  25.  5.2  percent. 

2.  25  to  34,  16.8  percent. 

3.  35  to  44,  28.7  percent. 

4.  45  to  59,  31.4  percent. 

5.  Over  59,   16.1   percent. 
Blank.  2.1  percent. 

VII.  I  live  in: 

1.  Bridgeport,  14.6  percent. 

2.  Darien,  7.7  percent. 

3.  Fairfield.  4.9  percent. 

4.  Greenwich,  11.9  percent. 

5.  New  Canaan,  4.9  percent. 

6.  Norwalk.  17  percent. 

7.  Stamford,  24.2  percent. 

8.  Weston.  1.6  percent. 

9.  Westport,  8  percent. 

10.  Wilton.  3.9  percent. 
Blank,  1.6  percent. 

VIII.  Do  you  favor  your  Congressman  ask- 
ing for  your  views? 

1.  Yes.  96.6  percent. 

2.  No,  7  percent. 

3.  Undecided,  7  percent. 
Blank.  2  percent. 

IX.  How  often  do  you  use  the  New  Haven? 

1.  Regularly.  27.7  percent. 

2.  Occasionally,  57.1  percent. 

3.  Never.  12,4  percent. 
Blank.  2.8  percent. 


The  Agricultural  Situation  in  California 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOaSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3. 1965 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sentleman  from  California   [Mr.  Tal- 

roTTl  is  directing  our  attention  to  a  sit- 
uation that  merits  the  attention  of  all 
Members.  The  artificially  created  man- 
power shortage  for  which  the  adminis- 
tration, and  in  particular  Labor  Secre- 
tary Wirtz,  is  responsible,  has  had  re- 
percussions throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try. This  situation  described  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  adversely  af- 
fects not  only  producers  but  consumers 
thioughout  the  country. 


The  producers  of  vegetables  in  my  dis- 
trict are  indirectly  feeling  the  adverse 
results  of  the  administration's  indiffer- 
ence to  the  facts  of  life  ag  they  pertain 
to  farm  labor. 

For  years  U.S.  citizens  whose  normal 
residences  are  in  the  Southwest  States 
move  up  to  the  Midwest  during:  growing 
seasons  to  care  and  harvest  the  vegetable 
crops.  A  substantial  number  this  year 
have  gone  to  California  where  they  have 
failed  to  meet  the  real  manpower  needs. 
In  so  doing,  a  manpower  shortage  is  be- 
ginning to  develop  in  midwestern  farm 
regions. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  anticipate 
numerous  economic  and  social  problems 
that  will  beset  us  from  the  redevelopment 
of  the  'wetbacks" — illegal  entrants  from 
Mexico.  In  past  years  I  have  struggled 
to  aid  individuals  who  have  become  vic- 
timized by  legal  complications  caused  by 
illegal  entry  into  the  country.  When  the 
bracero  program  was  effectively  func- 
tioning, the  problem  of  illegal  entry 
vanished. 


United  States  in  Vietnam  To  Stop  Red 
China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  7.  1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  tl^is 
stage  in  our  histoi-y  a  noisy,  radical  mi- 
nority of  college  students  are  calling  for 
this  Nation  to  abandon  it5  defense  com- 
mitments across  the  world  and  to  pull 
back  from  the  threat  of  communism. 
This  vocal  minority  has  alarmed  the 
American  people,  because  their  irrespon- 
sible comment-s  have  appeared  to  drown 
out  the  majority  of  students  who  are 
standing  by  their  Nation  in  its  times  of 
danger;  many  of  this  majority  have  al- 
ready given  their  lives  for  freedom  in 
Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleaded  to  put  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
from  a  South  Dakota  college  newspaper 
which  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  re- 
sponsible majority  of  our  college  stu- 
dents. I  am  proud  of  the  South  Dakota 
Collegian  of  the  South  Dakota  State  Uni- 
versity for  expressing  sentiments  wliich 
recognize  the  magnitude  of  the  Commu- 
nist threat  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  enclo.sed  editorial  "United  States 
in  Vietnam  To  Stop  Red  China,"  from 
the  South  Dakota  Collegian,  May  20. 
1965,  South  Dakota  State  University, 
follows : 

United  States  m  Vietnam  To  Stop 
Red  China 
Students  and  professors  on  university  cam- 
puses across  the  Nation  are  jumping  on  the 
bandwagon  In  protest  of  our  role  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  They  usually  follow  the  line  of 
thinking  that  "it's  not  our  »ar.  it's  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  and  therefore  we  should 
get  out  as  soon  as  possible." 

Why  is  America  involved  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict?  Our  Federal  Government  has 
maintained  that  we  are  there  because  the 
South  Vietnam  Government  invited  us  there 


to  help  defend  its  country  from  Communist 
terrorists  and  invaders.  This  is  true  and  is, 
on  the  surface,  a  pretty  noble  reason.  But 
almost  anyone  who  has  studied  the  situation 
must  agree  that  the  most  important  reason 
we  are  there  is  to  help  contain  the  adv..  nee 
of  Communist  China. 

Red  China's  expansionist  policy  has  o!i!v 
one  goal:  world  domination.  Southeast  .Vsia 
is  only  the  first  step.  Control  of  soutlu.:.st 
Asia  will  alleviate  Red  China's  biggest  p;  ,b- 
!em.  700  million  hungry,  crowded  pe  uie 
within  her  borders.  China's  military  efTo'rts 
have  taken  away  resources  badly  neede<!  for 
economic  and  agricultural  developm..  at 
She  has  been  forced  in  the  past  few  years 
to  buy  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  "from 
other  countries  to  feed  her  people.  Thus 
southeast  Asia,  a  rich  rice-producing  are.i  is 
an  important  price  to  the  Red  Chii.e^p 
leaders. 

Our  Government,  must  feel  that  Vieti. am 
is  the  logical  place  to  assert  our  pollcv  of 
containment.  The  side  effect  of  helping"  de- 
fend South  Vietnam  from  Communist  ..J. 
gression  is  used  mainly  to  help  qualify  air 
presence  here. 

Surely  those  who  deplore  our  role  in  V.n- 
nam  do  not  think  the  Red  Chinese  will  go 
only  as  far  as  the  shores  of  South  Vletn  fm 
and  Laos  and  simply  call  it  quits.  Thir.  is 
just  the  first  step  in  their  drive  to  domir:  te 
the  world.  From  there,  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. Malaysia,  Austrialia  and  Japan  are  t  n- 
talizing  targets.  After  that,  the  progress. on 
is  pretty  evident. 

We  know  that  we  will  be  forced  to  stop 
the  Communist  drive  someplace,  sometime. 
if  we  are  to  survive  as  a  democracy.  T:ie 
sooner  this  is  done,  the  better.  Red  Chii. Vs 
new-found  nuclear  power  adds  to  the  ir- 
gency  of  the  inevitable  task. 

Perhaps  our  action  in  Vietnam  will  p.-e- 
vent  an  even  worse  future  confrontati  ai 
Perhaps  it  will  accomplish  nothing.  Fr-^e- 
dom  has  never  come  cheap  and.  lookinc  at 
It  realistically,  it  is  better  to  stop  freed'->n:'3 
greatest  threat  in  already  war-torn  Vietii  .m 
than  on  the  shores  of  Hawaii.— W. A. 
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Tribute  to  Champion  McDowell  Davis 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALTON  LENNON 

OF    NORTH    CAROLlN.\ 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE. 

Monday.  June  7, 1965 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vc; 
significant  occasion  took  place  receiul 
when  the  trustees  of  the  Cornelia  Nix 
Davis  Nursing  Home,  to  be  construci' 
at  Wilmington,  N.C..  honored  M 
Champion  McDowell  Davis,  the  princiix 
benefactor  of  the  home. 

Mr.  Davis  is  known  to  many  Membi ; 
of  Congress  as  a  former  president  of  ti: 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  and  direct 
of  the  National  Chamber  of  Commeic- 
I  commend  to  our  colleagues  a  splenci; 
article  from  the  Wilmington  Mornii. 
Star  of  May  26,  1965.  which  reflects  : 
outstanding  citizen's  generous  spirit 
charity  and  service  to  others. 

The  article  follows: 

Bequest  Provided  Base  To  Create 
NuRsi.NG  Home 

Wrightsvii.le    Beach. — A    $50,000    beqi; 
made    to    Champion    McDowell    Davis    by 
friend   23    years  ago  provided  the  base  :■ 
creation  of  the  million-dollar-plus  Cornc:: 
Nixon  Davis  Nursing  Home,  Davis  revealed 
a  testimonial  dinner  in  his  honor  here  Tu  .- 
day  night. 


The  dinner  was  given  by  trustees  of  the 
Da\  is  Charitable  Foundation  at  the  Blockade 
Runner  Motor  Hotel. 

It  also  was  disclosed  by  the  architect. 
Prank  Ballard,  that  work  has  been  started 
on  the  83-bed  home  by  the  sinking  of  a 
180-foot  well. 

Speaking  before  230  friends,  Davis,  86-year- 
olu  retired  president  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Lire  Railroad,  gave  details  of  the  gift.  It 
has  been  developed  into  a  total  of  $800,000 
for  beginning  of  construction  of  the  home 
ni.!.ied  in  honor  of  his  mother  and  to  be 
lo  .ited  on  a  large  tract  at  Porters  Neck 
pi.  ntation,  his  ancestral   home. 

■  The  main  sotirce  of  a  beginning  of  my 
modest  estate  was  derived  from  a  $50,000 
bequest  in  1942,  taxes  all  paid  and  bequested 
to  me  by  another  bachelor  and  intimate 
fr.end,  the  late  Mr.  Walter  P.  Murphy,  of 
CMcsigo,  an  Irish  gentleman.  We  chtimmed 
to  -ether  during  my  many  annual  visits  to 
tl'.'^  Battle  Creek,  or  Kellogg,  sanitarium  in 
M.-hlgan. 

With  the  surprising  bequest.  I  was  en- 
a':  :ed,  by  fortunate  investment  and  reinvest- 
n.  nt,  to  create  what  I  called  a  modest 
e>  ate,  and  I  have  truly  found  untold  joy — 
I  repeat  untold  joy — in  giving  away  the  bulk 
o:  it,  and  at  one  time,  to  assist  the  elderly," 
D  .vis  said. 

He  reported  that  when  he  turned  over 
2i'  000  shares  of  stock,  for  which  he  had  paid 
$2 39, 000,  to  the  foundation  In  late  1963,  the 
stvuritles  had  a  market  of  about  $650,000. 
Tiie  latest  calculation  sets  the  value  of  these 
shares  at  $800,000.  Additional  gifts  to  the 
f  undation  by  25  contributors.  Including  the 
N  inours  Foundation  grant  of  $75,000,  now 
t^.tal  $100,000. 

Davis  praised  the  trustees  as  "dedicated 
n. 'n  and  women,  who  serve  well  in  payless 
ivi.d  unselfish  lifetime  assignments."  He  also 
c.  >mpllmented  the  administrator  of  the  home, 
Ervln  P.  Stack,  Jr. 

"The  Joy  of  giving  is  our  greatest  Joy  If 
a:.d  when  we  really  acquire  the  deep  and 
b-.iutiful  spirit  of  charity,"  Davis  said. 
■•(U\-tng  does  not  mean  necessarily  giving  of 
money,  but  if  giving  of  one's  self  in  service 
til  others." 

Davis  called  upon  his  lisenters  for  support 
o.  the  home,  through  visitation,  assistance 
h.  beautifi cation  of  the  grounds  and  Inexpen- 
t;.  ve  gifts. 

We  all  want  you  to  feel  you  are  a  i>art 
C'f  us  and  that  you  can  and  should  do  some- 
t.iing.  however  Inexpensive,  to  make  the 
!.  ime  jjarticiUarly  much  more  homelike  and 
I'vcome  thus  to  Its  residents  a  'real  home 
;.-.vay  from  home'."  he  added. 

The  staff  of  the  home,  he  explained,  will 
1:. elude  the  administrator.  reg:lstere<l  and 
i  ractlcal  nurses,  aids,  housekeejjers,  maids. 
t-id  orderlies,  and  complete  kitchen  and 
Gining  room  jjersonnel. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  60  years  old. 
Room  rates  or  charges  have  not  been  estab- 
lished. 

"I  want  to  reemphasize  that  we're  not  ask- 
■  :.g  for  money  tonight  but  for  services  that 
•    n  be  helpful  in  innumerable  ways. 

"Please  remember,  too,  that  when  death 
I  .mes,  as  It  will  to  each  of  us,  aU  we  can 
c  rry  in  our  still  and  cold  hands  will  be 
■::e  record  of  what  we  have  given  to  others 
..ere.    Yes,  nothing  more. 

"We  are  all  keenly  aware  of  the  wonderous 
f  pje  in  which  we  are  privileged  to  live;  we 
l.,.ve  controlled  the  atom.  The  challenges  to 
outer  space  grow  daily  in  thrilling  successes. 
But  there  are  other  near  miracles.  Mine  has 
■"■oen  the  conversion  of  some  seldom -looked - 
t  dry  and  dull  papers  (stock  certificates) 
■.:ito  steel,  bricks,  and  masonry,  etc..  for 
buildings.  But  whether  those  buildings  be- 
cime  a  home  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
•vord  depyends  in  good  part  on  your  loving  and 
'  ontinuing  support. 

"I  ask  you  as  an  old  man  and  friend,  to 
;>lease    promise    me    such    support — lor    the 


elderly,  of  course,  not  for  my  personal  benefit. 
I'm  confident  you  wlU. 

"As  I  said  earlier,  this  is  my  bappleet  hoiur. 
May  the  God  we  love  blees  you  and  belp  tis 
make  this  o\ii  finest  ho^ir,"  he  concluded. 

In  painting  a  word  picture  of  the  home, 
BaUard  explained  that  the  well  was  tiie 
initial  step  since  water  is  a  prerequisite  for 
actual  oonstruction. 

"This  preliminary  act,  to  be  followed  by 
ground  breaking,  was  the  culmination  of  ap- 
proximately 2V2  years  of  research  planning 
and  drawing,  and  Involved  the  eHorts  and 
cooperation  of  many  persons,"  Ballard  said. 

The  architects  and  trustees  first  visited 
many  other  nursing  homes  and  receiving  the 
counsel  of  several  consultants,  including  au- 
thorities of  the  Duke  endowment.  North 
Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission.  State 
Board  of  Health  and  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  The  result.  Ballard  said,  was  the 
ability  to  "produce  what  we  believe  is  the 
most  up-to-date,  modern  facility  of  its  kind 
to  be  constructed  anywhere." 

The  home  will  occupy  21  of  the  85-acre 
tract  deeded  to  the  foundation  by  Davis.  The 
site  has  been  planted  with  pine,  has  fresh 
water  ponds  and  eventually  will  have  a  com- 
plete system  of  walks,  drives,  parking  areas, 
and  both  flower  and  vegetable  garden  plots. 

"The  nursing  home  is  designed  to  provide 
the  most  pleasant  and  stimulating  enN-iron- 
ment  possible  for  its  residents,  with  provi- 
sions for  every  conceivable  need,"  Ballard  re- 
ported. "In  reality,  it  is  similar  to  a  hospital 
in  all  respects,  except  there  is  no  operating 
suite." 

The  buildings  are  designed  In  the  shape 
of  an  "H,"  with  each  long  leg  otf  the  "H" 
representing  a  resident  wing  with  Its  own 
nursing  station.  The  central  portion  of  the 
"H"  contains  the  sen-ice  core  of  the  build- 
ings, and  will  house  the  Central  lounge, 
physical  therapy,  crafts,  kitchen,  commis- 
sary, central  storage,  chapel,  and  other  serv- 
ice elements.  Preparations  for  futiu-e  ex- 
pansion have  been  planned  in  the  initial 
structure. 

Each  nursing  station  will  oversee  approxi- 
mately 40  beds.  The  complex  has  a  total  of 
51  resident  rooms.  Each  room  will  have  Its 
individually  controlled  airconditionlng  and 
heating  unit  and  equipped  with  its  own 
telephone,  television  service,  direct  audio 
communication  with  nursing  station,  and 
AF-FM  piped-ln  music. 

The  buildings  will  be  completely  fireproof, 
with  a  sprinkler  system  fed  from  a  75,000- 
g.\Uon  overhead  water  tank. 

The  entire  complex  wUl  occupy  a  total  of 
alx)ut  45,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  with 
about  10.000  square  feet  allotted  to  resident 

bedroom  area.  The  remaining  space  Is  de- 
voted to  special  services,  including  six  resi- 
dent lounges,  doctors  and  dentists  offices 
and  examining  rooms,  beauty  and  barber 
shops,  future  X-ray  facilities,  conference 
rooms,  chapel,  physiotherapy.  art«  and 
crafts,  library  and  many  other  services  de- 
voted specifically  to  nursing  care. 

"Prom  Its  inception,  Mr.  Davis,  the  prin- 
cipal donor,  joined  the  trustees  in  insisting 
that  the  total  design  of  these  buildings  be 
geared  with  one  goal  In  mind — to  produce 
the  most  complete  and  modem  facility  of 
Its  kind,  with  the  cost  being  secondary  to 
completeness.  The  end  result,  I  believe,  will 
show  that  this  goal  has  been  accomplished. 

We  are  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  this  great 
undertaking."  BaUard  said. 

Michael  C.  Brown,  trustee  and  treasurer, 
served  as  toastmaster.  He  Introduced  fellow 
trustees  and  members  of  Davis'  family. 

Trustees  introduced  were : 

Carl  J.  Oldenbuttel.  chairman,  and  Mrs. 
Oldenbuttel:  Mrs.  Katherine  McClelland 
and  General  McClelland;  Mrs.  Jeannette  W. 
Bluethenthal  and  Mr.  Bluethenthal;  C?yrtis 
D.  Hogue  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Hogue:  Dr.  R.  T. 
Sinclair,  Jr.  and  Mrs.  Sinclair;  Peter  Browne 
Ruffln   and   Mrs.   Ruffin;    Walter  Taylor,  Jr., 


and  Mrs.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Hannah  K  Wright 
and  Bishop  Wright  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Brown. 

Trustees  who  were  unable  to  be  present 
were  Harmon  C.  Rorison  and  George  Cain 
of  Jacksonville. 

Members  of  the  Davis  family  presented 
were  Mrs.  Mildred  Davis  Adams,  his  sister: 
Mrs.  Mary  Nixon  Darden  Hardwick:  Mrs. 
Elliott  Williamson;  Robert  Davis  Darden: 
Bishop  Wright;  David  S.  Harriss;  and  Mrs. 
Nellie  Corbett  Brown.  Unable  to  be  present 
was  Mrs.  Elizal>eth  Hardwicke  Yow. 

Also  presented  were  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Ormond. 
w^idow  of  the  first  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  the  late  Lewis  F.  Ormond. 

Invocation  was  by  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  H. 
Wright,  bishop  of  the  east  Carolina  diocese  of 
the  Episcopal  Church. 


Religion  Is  of  Essential  Importance  to 
Every   Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OP   NXW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7^1965 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  week  of  May  10-13.  the  Slovak 
■Catholic  Federation  of  America  held  its 
43d  annual  convention  at  the  Hotel  Com- 
modore in  New  York  City.  The  conven- 
tion was  deeply  concerned  with  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  American  and 
world  youth. 

The  convention  opened  with  a  pon- 
tifical Mass  at  the  St.  John  Nepomucene 
Church  in  New  York  City.  Its  parrish. 
founded  70  years  ago,  is  known  as  the 
Slovak  basiUca  in  America  £ind  its  spirit- 
ual leader,  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Stephen  J. 
Krasula.  P_A.,  is  known  as  a  patriarch 
among  Slovak  priests  In  America. 

Most  Rev.  Bishop  John  J.  Maguire. 
vicar  general,  brought  greetings  from 
His  Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spell - 
man.  In  his  message.  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  stated  that: 

It  is  a  day  for  remembering  with  pride  the 
long  and  honorable  Catliolic  uaditions  of  the 
Slavonic  nations,  and  for  recalling  their  im- 
portant contribution  both  to  the  ohi:rch 
and  to  this  beloved  land  of  ours. 

Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  stated : 
New  York  City  is  proud  of  its  Slovak  citi- 
zens, who.  with  their  brethren  of  Slavonic 
nations,  can  trace  their  history  to  the  days 
of  Capt.  John  Smith  in  btiilding  James- 
town, the  first  permanent  English  settle- 
ment in  Virginia,  and  here  In  our  great  city, 
to  the  famous  Peter  Stuyvesant.  who  sought 
their  counsel  and  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  a  firm  government. 

A  special  guest  at  the  convention  and. 
later,  at  the  Vatican  and  New  Jersey 
pavilions  at  the  'World's  Pair  was  Msgr 
Stefan  Nahalka,  director  of  the  Slovak 
Institute  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  in 
Rome.  American  Slovaks  had  erected 
this  institute  at  a  cost  of  a  million  dol- 
lars for  the  training  of  priests  for  Slo- 
vakia, now  under  Communist  domina- 
tion. 

The  highlights  of  the  convention  were 
a  message  and  blessing  from  Pope  Paul 
"VI  and  a  sermon  by  the  Most  Reverend 
Andrew  G.  Gnitka.  D.D..  bishop  of  Gary. 
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Ind.,  an  American  of  Slovak  extraction. 
Bishop  Grutka,  who  has  many  friends 
and  relatives  in  New  Jersey,  also  cele- 
brated pontifical  mass  in  the  Slovak 
language  at  the  Vatican  Pavilion  on 
Thursday,  May  13.  Later  he  visited  the 
New  Jersey  Pavilion  where  the  federa- 
tion held  its  day  In  conjimctlon  with 
the  graduates  of  the  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.. 
Holy  Trinity  Parochial  School.  It  was  a 
distinct  honor  for  the  New  Jersey  Pavil- 
ion to  be  so  recognized  by  Bishop  Grutka 
and  the  Slovak  dignitaries  from  all  over 
the  United  States. 

Bishop  Grutka  is  the  protector  of  the 
federation  of  which  Rev.  Michael  J. 
Churak.  pastor  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
Parish,  Perth  Amboy,  is  supreme  chap- 
lain. Bishop  Gmtka's  sermon  is  a 
message  not  only  to  the  members  of  the 
Slovak  Catholic  Federation  but  to  all 
peace-loving  people,  who  in  this  period 
of  .strife  and  chaos  should  pay  close  heed. 

The  sermon  appeared  in  "The  Falcon." 
the  official  organ  of  the  Slovak  Catholic 
Sokol.  edited  by  John  C.  Sciranka,  of 
Pa.ssaic,  N.J.  I  include  It  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Remcion  Is  Of  E-ssential  Importaxce  to 
Evert   M.\n 

Like  never  before  the  attention  of  num- 
berless persons  Is  focused  on  religion  these 
days.  For  this  we  can  be  truly  thankful  to 
Almighty  God.  We  also  owe  a  heavy  debt 
of  deep  gratitude  to  a  genuinely  loveable 
person,  the  late  Pope  John  XXIII,  His  in- 
spired convocation  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  has  left  an  imp;vct  of  universal  pro- 
portions on  religrion  in  general.  Very  warm 
.sentiments  of  appreciation  are  likewise  due 
Pope  Piiul  VI  for  his  courageous  leadership 
in  directing  the  council  toward  a  conclusion 
whicli  will  affect  the  cause  of  human  rela- 
tions everywhere  on  Uxis  earth. 

Because  of  this  concentrated  attention  to 
religious  matters  very  significant  coiasidera- 
t!on  is  being  given  to  the  much-longed-for 
ideal  of  unity  among  Christians.  In  the  fact 
of  increasing  atheism,  materialism,  and  in- 
differentism,  \inity  among  Christians  is  not 
just  desirable  but  absolutely  essential. 

If  the  influence  of  religion  loses  its  forces 
of  motivation  and  Inspiration  for  modern 
six-iety,  the  consequence  can  only  lead  to  an 
abysmal  tragedy.  If  belief  in  life  etern<U 
after  death  should  progressively  become 
weaker  so  that  it  loses  all  vitality,  then  the 
lioise  of  peaceful  living  on  earth  will  become 
11  n  elusive  fantasy.  Only  the  belief  in  an 
all-Just,  all-wise,  a'.l-mcrciful,  all-under- 
standing God,  who  will  rewiu-d  the  good  and 
punish  the  wicked  makes  life  bearable  under 
lu.vny  circumstances  and  in  countless  iu- 
-•^i.^nces. 

It  is  .a  fact  that  no  one  a-sks  to  come  into 
this  world  and  no  one  really  h;T.s  anything 
to  say  about  departing  from  it.  The  big 
questions  cu-e:  WTio  did  place  man  here?  For 
what  re.xson?  Why?  All  man's  happiness  in 
time  and  for  all  eternity  depends  on  the  cor- 
rect answers  to  these  questions.  These  an- 
swers can  only  be  found  in  religion.  Reli- 
gion therefore  is  of  essential  Importance  to 
every  man. 

The  essence  of  religion  is  simply  the  con- 
forming of  the  human  will  to  the  divine. 
This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  strict 
observance  of  the  divine  laws  which  are 
found  in  and  promulgated  by  the  church 
established  by  God.  No  laws,  however,  are 
completely  adequate  or  perfectly  efficient 
without  a  living  authority.  No  church,  no 
.society,  can  do  without  this  necessity — each 
must  have  a  master. 

Authority  Is  a  much  misunderstood  word 
and  very  often  abused.  In  the  government 
of    people   a   sound   solution    to    the    vexing 


problem  of  how  authority  and  liberty  can 
be  fully  reconciled  Is  stUl  unavailable. 
Statesmen  work  for  a  solution  Incessantly. 
They  devise  and  revise  constitutions — add 
bylaws,  indicate  separations  of  offices  and 
balance  them  Ingenloxisly.  Assignments  are 
issued  in  such  proportions  and  with  such 
restrictions  that  they  leave  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  preside  over  public  affairs  the 
least  bit  of  initiative.  Efforts  at  securing  the 
inviolability  of  individual  liberty  are  mostly 
Just  pretense  but  the  only  truly  effective 
curb  on  human  activity  is  conscience.  To 
guide  and  restrain  human  activity  properly 
can  be  done  only  by  reacting  the  souls  of 
men. 

For  peace  and  harmony  among  people  the 
exercise  of  authority  on  the  part  of  someone 
Is  an  absolute  reqtnslte.  Witliout  a  guiding 
authority  societies  of  men  will  invariably 
break  out  Into  feuding  factions  and  end  up 
disorganized,  confused  and  scarred. 

To  complicate  the  proper  exercise  of  au- 
thority In  governing,  there  is  the  considera- 
tion that  must  be  given  to  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  welfare  beside,  and  over,  and  above 
the  physical  and  temporal  welfare  of  men. 
Any  consistent  disproportion  In  this  regixrd 
will  always  lead  to  dissatisfaction  and  emo- 
tional disturbance. 

Since  all  authority  comes  from  G'^d  those 
rulers  who  in  our  times  are  (iesiM?rately  striv- 
ing to  construct  a  morality  without  Grod  are 
only  exposing  their  foolishm\s.<  and  their  ab- 
solute impotence  to  fashion  any  real  author- 
ity- 

They  m.iy  be  able  to  suggest,  threaten, 
brainwash,  or  compel,  but  genuine  autliority 
will  always  escape  them.  Finuiamentally 
no  man  is  of  any  more  value  than  his  fellow- 
man,  and  coiisequcntly  neither  wealth, 
scholarship,  cleverness  nor  fc)rcefulne<^s  Is 
able  to  procure  a  rljrht  to  absolute  authority. 
Authority  in  man's  huuds — any  man's 
hands — is  always  a  deieg.itod  power,  dele- 
gated from  God. 

Unlimited  and  arbitrary  .authority  m.iy 
not  be  assumed  by  an\-one.  When  exercised 
beyond  its  limits  no  authority  is  lawful.  God 
does  not  support  and  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  use  of  authority  which  He  has 
not  granted,  and  much  lesB  for  any  which 
militates  against  Hlm.self.  God  cannot  be 
In  contradictioii. 

Authority  in  general  is  being  questioned 
rather  freely  and  capriciously  nowadays, 
religious  authority  not  excepted.  This  at- 
titude provides  strong  evidence  that  religion's 
influence  is  not  as  convincing  as  some  of  us 
would  like  to  t>elleve.  Tliit  questioning  of 
religious  authority  is  ixarticularly  discon- 
certing for  its  points  toward  an  estr.mge- 
ment  with  tilings  divine.  S. rangers  to  God 
end  up  strangers  to  each  other. 

The  time  of  trc^uble  and  es;-.ecially  war. 
.'.tuhority  Is  exerted  more  forcefully  but  at 
the  srune  time  finds  more  willinij;  compliance. 
The  church  on  earth  is  known  .-.'■.  the  church 
militant  because  of  its  never  encims;  struggle 
against  evil.  Tliis  really  means  all-out  war 
with  the  highest  possible  jjrizes  for  victory 
or  the  worst  conceivable  punishment  in  de- 
feat— eternal  bliss  or  eternal  dajnnation— 
heaven  or  liell. 

Under  the  circuni.-tances  it  would  seem 
that  the  authority  of  the  church  should  al- 
ways be  regarded  with  the  highest  respect 
but  especially  in  these  spirltuilly  disturbed 
days, 

Slovak  Catholics  for  over  1.100  years, 
since  the  days  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius, 
have  regarded  the  authority  of  the  cliurcli 
as  divine  and  have  accepted  It  without  ques- 
tion. This  loyalty  of  Slo\tik  Catholics  to 
the  authority  of  the  church  has  enabled 
them  to  profess  and  practice  their  faith  with 
a  warmth  and  simplicity  that  is  absolutely 
unique.  It  Is  a  social  phenomenon  of 
marvelous  significance  in  the  face  of  a 
political  existence  which  far  centuries  has 
kept  tliem  in  bondage  and  h»s  allowed  them 
to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom  and  experience 


the  exhilarating  satisfaction  of  self-govern- 
ment  for  only  a  brief  moment. 

We  of  the  Federation  of  Slovak  Catholics 
of  America  are  gathered  here  in  act  of  di- 
vine worship.  We  come  to  thank  Alm:2hty 
God  for  his  blessings  and  by  humble  prayer 
to  obtain  his  favorable  attention  to  our 
pleas  which  seek  religious  freedom  for  our 
countrymen  and  all  people,  for  the  pr<.;er. 
vation  of  the  faith  of  otir  fathers. 


Americans  Are  Losing  Their  Freedoms 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEo 

Monday,  June  7,  1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tip  MUIs. 
editor  of  the  Hutchinson,  Minn.,  Leaucr, 
in  a  recent  editorial  observed  "unles.'^  he 
people  are  constantly  on  the  alert,  ti.eir 
hired  public  officials  tend  to  expand  tiieir 
powers  in  ways  that  cause  goverrmiciit, 
little  by  little,  to  encroach  on  indlvicuai 
freedom  and  opportunity."  Certainly, 
Tip's  disturbing  analysis  of  how  this  is 
happening  today  is  thought  provokma, 
and  with  unanimous  consent  I  insen  his 
e.xcellent  editorial  in  the  Record  at  thij 
point  in  my  remarks : 

Americ.\n.s  Are  Losing  the  Freedoms  Tiiiv 
FovGHT  To  Win 

A  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepcd- 
ence  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  points  up  he 
fact  tliat  governments  themselves  do  not  r  :o- 
duce  freedom.  People  have  to  wrest  free:  ni 
from  government. 

After  they  secure  freedom,  It  is  an  end- 
less task  to  retain  it.  Government  ami,  -r- 
Ized  by  the  people  provides  laws,  order,  ,;nd 
protection.  Of  necessity,  it  must  be  re- 
strictive in  many  ways. 

But  tmless  the  people  are  constantly  on  he 
alert,  their  hired  public  ofBcials  tend  to  ex- 
pand their  powers  in  ways  that  cause  g  v- 
ernment.  little  by  little,  to  encroach  on  .:> 
dividual  freedom  and  opportunity.  It  is  all 
done  in  the  name  of  the  people  and  p  id 
for  through  massive  taxation.  The  pe.  :^:e 
vote  for  hobbles  when  they  sanction  a  v  -.- 
fare  state. 

This  Nation  took  a  big  step  in  that  di:  c- 
tion  last  fall,  when  Lyndon  Johnson  v..., 
elected  President.  Now  a  rutaberstamp  C-a- 
gre.'^s  eagerly  does  his  bidding. 

How  is  our  Individual  freedom  being  :  ;.- 
croached  upon?  Primarily,  for  the  momt::-. 
in  the  area  of  spending  our  Income.  Tlie 
administration  and  its  supporters  feel  that 
Washington  officials  are  better  qualified  to 
decide  how  to  spend  our  money  than  we  c  r- 
selves  are.  True,  there  is  the  much  ba  ;.- 
hooed  income  tax  cut.  But  that  will  be  .'  :- 
lowed  shortly  by  a  steep  increase  in  Sf.  .! 
security  taxes.  Young  parents  with  child:  -n 
to  rai->e  and  educate  will  be  faced  with  st::.  '■ 
taxes  in  order  to  pay  health  bills  for  pe^  :•:■ 
over  65.  many  of  whom  don't  need  the  hi:.i 
Workers  will  have  thus  lo.st  the  freedom  '  ' 
.■spend  that  money  as  their  own  needs 
indicate 

Tlien.  when  they  face  tiie  prospect  of  e.'  :- 
eating  their  children,  and  of  helpr  z. 
through  their  own  local  elected  school' c  '.- 
cials,  to  shape  that  education,  they  will  $.-  .1 
those  Washington  officials  on  the  job.  TV.c 
Federal  Government,  through  its  carrot  a::d 
stick  technique  using  financial  grants  ar.d 
accompanying  requirements,  will  have  gr.  J- 
ually  encroached  upon  the  right  of  lo  a 
school  districts  to  control  their  own  scho-    s. 
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And  BtlU  another  encroachment  has  been 
and  wUl  be  in  the  field  of  on-the-job  train- 
ing. Time  was  when  an  unskUled  lad  could 
get  a  Job,  at  low  pay,  and  learn  a  trade  which 
would  eventually  lead  to  a  better-paying 
position.  But  now,  through  the  establish- 
ment of  minimum  wage  rates  which  steadily 
creep  upwards,  the  Government  is  chcAlng 
oH  this  field  of  training.  Employers  find  it 
uneconomical  to  hire  unskilled  youths  at 
minimvun  wage  rates.  So  yovmg  people  cant 
get  Jobs  because  they  dont  have  the  experi- 
ence, and  they  can't  get  the  exp>€rlence  with- 
out a  Job. 

The  Wastiington  solution  is  typical.  In- 
stead of  removing  the  cause  of  the  problem, 
Washington  passes  a  new  law  and  appro- 
priates more  money  to  set  up  something 
ctdled  a  Job  corp)6,  which  wUl  train  youngsters 
at  low  pay,  far  below  the  minimum  wage 
private  employers  are  required  to  pay.  The 
tiixpayers,  of  course,  foot  the  bUl. 

Meanwhile,  freedom  and  c^portunities  of 
both  employers  and  prosi>ectlve  employees 
liave  been  encroached  upon.  Encroached 
upon?    Trampled  is  abetter  word. 

These  are  some  examples  of  how  the  Amer- 
ican people,  who  once  wrested  freedom  from 
j:oveminent,  are  now  slowly  losing  it  back  to 
government. 


The  408th  Anmversary  of  Itt  Law  for 
Religions  Freedom 


this  was  the  outcome  of  a  struggle  In  which 
every  denomination  demanded  exclusive 
rights  for  Itself,  It  cannot  be  denied  that  as 
a  result  of  that  struggle  an  equlUbrltun  was 
established,  which  had  no  counterpart  in  the 
other  Christian  covmtrles  of  Etirope. 

More  important,  though,  than  this  lo- 
cal and  transitory  success  of  a  political 
expedient,  was  the  example  it  gave,  of  the 
establishment  by  law  of  the  principle  of 
religious  freedom.  It  is  to  the  imitations 
and  extensions  of  this  first  tentative  leg- 
islative step  that  we  owe,  now,  the  free- 
dom of  each  man  and  of  all  men,  in 
America  and  in  many  other  countries,  to 
pray,  to  preach,  to  teach,  and  to  assemble 
for  worship,  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  our  own  conscience. 

Rightly,  then,  do  we  do  honor  in  our 
own  day  to  the  Diet  of  Transylvania  on 
the  408th  anniversary  of  the  act  of  June 
1,  1557. 


WTOP  Editorial 


stayed  out  20  minutes,  nearly  twice  the  In- 
tended time.  And  It  took  a  brisk  order  from 
ground  control  and  a  friendly  reminder  frtxn 
McDlvltt,  "you've  got  three  and  a  half  more 
days  to  go,  buddy,"  to  get  White  back  inside. 
The  end  of  his  walk  was  a  sad  moment  for 
him,  but  how  much  cloeer  his  cheery  courage 
seemed  to  bring  the  moon! 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial.  Frank  Wilson 
speaking  for  WTOP.  ^ 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  0"HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  in  Transylvania,  In  1557,  that 
mankind  took  the  first  formal  step  to- 
';\ard  that  hvunan  right  which  is  only  now 
beginning  to  be  universally  recognized: 
the  right  of  each  man  to  the  protection 
of  government  in  his  exercise  of  religion. 

Transylvania,  a  semi-independent 
principality,  preserving  its  practical  in- 
dependency by  playing  oflf  against  each 
other  the  rival  claims  of  the  Austrian  and 
Turkish  Empires,  suffered  Internal  dis- 
sensions on  religious  grovmds.  The  ref- 
ormation had  pitted  against  each  other 
adherents  of  various  forms  of  Christian 
belief:  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and 
Unitarian. 

Out  of  the  desire  of  the  ruling  classes 
in  Transylvania  to  maintain  their  power 
in  tranquility,  and  to  keep  their  ascend- 
ancy over  the  Greek  Orthodox  peasantry 
of  the  Transylvania  countryside,  came  a 
move  craftily  politic  in  its  motive,  but 
vastly  important  as  the  first  step  toward 
a  generous  statesmanship.  On  June  1, 
1557,  the  legislative  body  of  Transyl- 
vania, called  the  Diet,  passed  the  first  of 
a  series  of  laws  establishing,  for  the 
Christian  religion  in  these  four  forms, 
free  exercise  and  equal  rights  for  all 
time. 

Eugene  Horvath,  in  his  monograph, 
"Transylvania  and  the  History  of  the 
Rumanians,"  says  of  the  period  from 
1556  to  1570: 

The  most  Important  event  of  the  period 
lUtlined  above  was  the  spread  of  Protestant- 
rm,   and   Transylvania   is  usually  regarded 

s  the  country  where  religious  liberty  was 
:irst  formally  insured.     While  conceding  that 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFOimiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Frank 
Wilson,  editorializing  for  WTOP  on  June 
4  and  5,  over  both  radio  and  television, 
expressed  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
thoughts  of  most  Americans  with  respect 
to  the  magnificent  achievements  of  MaJs. 
Jim  McDivitt  and  Ed  White. 

I  am  happy  to  insert  In  the  Record, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not  hear 
it  and  to  preserve  for  the  future,  Mr. 
Wilson's  editorial: 
(This  editorial  was  broadcast  on  Jime  4  and 

5,  1965,  over  WTOP  radio  and  television] 

WTOP  Editorial 

Americans  are  finding  new  catise  for  pride 
in  their  men  of  space.  MaJ.  Jim  McDivitt 
and  MaJ.  Ed  White  in  their  Gemini  4  flight 
have  already  added  important  proof  of  more 
progress  in  the  space  program.  Thanks  to 
eSorts  such  as  theirs  we  now  are  well  along 
past  the  halfway  point  In  time  and  tech- 
nology between  our  first  tiny  space  capsule. 
Explorer  1,  and  the  huge  Apollo  rocketshlp 
that  Is  being  developed  to  take  three  astro- 
nauts to  the  moon  and  back  by  the  end  of 
this  decade. 

Each  new  flight  brings  its  own  new 
glimpses  of  the  care,  the  power,  the  skUl,  and 
the  spirit  that  are  making  space  a  part  of 
man's  expanding  environment.  In  the 
Gemini  4  shot  we  saw  once  again  the  vast 
outpoiu-ing  of  power  that  can  punch  a  90- 
foot  rocket  throtigh  a  "keyhole  In  the  sky" 
Into  orbit.  We  heard  again  the  always-calm, 
mostly  business-like,  often  humorous  talk 
between  ground  cont«>l  and  capsule — talk 
that  reveals  the  grand  alliance  between  man 
and  computer,  between  cotirage  and  llght- 
ning-qulck  naathematics,  between  planned 
sjrstems  and  on-the-spot  intellect  that 
typlflee  the  space  effort. 

This  time  we  had  a  new  achievement,  the 
walk  In  space  taken  by  Major  White,  a 
strange  and  wonderful  mixture  of  scientific 
adventure  and  sheer  delight.  Major  White  Is 
the  man  whose  bright-faced  wife.  Pat.  sent 
him  off  to  his  4  days  work  with  a  breezy, 
telephoned  "have  fun." 

He  did  Just  that  on  his  space  walk  and 
said  as  much.  Like  a  schoolboy  prolonging 
a   recess  from   a   crowded    classroom.   White 


Washington  in  the  District  of  Confusion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALTFORtilA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1965 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wash- 
ington is  a  city  of  contrasts  and  contra- 
dictions. Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent 
than  in  Crovemment. 

Congress  has  lowered  income  taxes  in 
the  name  of  giving  Americans  more  of 
their  own  money  to  spend.  It  also  is 
raising  taxes  on  their  incomes  In  the 
name  of  social  security. 

The  coimtry  is  fighting  a  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  simultaneously  repealing  war- 
time excise  taxes  because  we  are  not  at 
war. 

Our  prosperity  is  the  highest  in  the 
Nation's  history  and  we  are  embarking 
on  a  massive  antlpoverty  cami>aign. 

Secretary  McNamara  is  sending  troops 
to  the  Dominican  Republic,  cutting  back 
oiu-  Reserve  forces  and  closing  military 
bases. 

We  face  a  long  hot  summer  of  dis- 
content and  violence  on  the  streets  of  our 
cities  and  a  gigantic  domestic  Peace 
Corps  is  being  formed. 

Beauty  has  become  a  national  objec- 
tive and  yet  we  are  constructing  some  of 
the  ugliest  public  buildings  in  the  world. 
The  poverty  progi-am  to  help  the  poor 
is  lining  the  pockets  of  its  well-to-do 
administrators. 

The  administration  wants  to  spend 
$3  billion  for  foreign  aid  in  the  name  of 
friendship  while  Uncle  Sam  Is  badgered 
by  over  a  hundred  nations  at  the  U.N. 
and  "Yankee  Go  Home"  signs  are  posted 
on  five  continents. 

The  Pentagon  spends  $50  billion  a  year 
for  an  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  and 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  I>isarma- 
ment  Agency  clamors  for  total  and  com- 
plete disarmament. 

The  President  calls  for  pay  raises  for 
Government  civil  servants  and  disap- 
proves the  size  of  military  pay  l>oosts 
needed  to  get  many  service  family  in- 
comes above  the  poverty  program  level. 
We  plead  with  other  countries  not  to 
develop  nuclear  weapons  and.  at  the  time 
time,  double  the  overseas  stockpiles  of 
our  own. 

Mountains  of  siuplus  crops  are  stored 
around  the  country  while  the  Agricul- 
ture Dei>artment  spends  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  learning  how  to  produce  more 
of  the  same. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  sound  dollar,  we 
no  longer  mint  them. 

Togetherness  and  interdependence 
with  Communist  countries  is  being  urged 
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at  the  State  Department  while  Russia 
expels  our  diplomats  and  we  expel  hers. 

Cigarette  packages  will  bear  health 
hazard  labels ;  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  carries  on  a  vast  anticancer  cru- 
sade: tobacco  crops  receive  Government 
subsidy. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
perplexing  ways  of  Washington.  All  this 
may  seem  confusing  to  the  average  per- 
son, and  the  reason  it  seems  confusing 
is  because  it  is. 

However,  there  is  no  reason  for  alarm 
o.-  despair.  It  confuses  our  enemies,  too. 
They  have  no  idea  what  we  are  up  to 
either.  Therefore,  they  cannot  possibly 
devise  countermeasures  to  thwart  us. 


June  7,  19 Go 


Mill  and  Mine  and  Forge — The  Heritage 
of  Southwestern  Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PEI*NSYLV.\NL\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIV£.S 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1965 

Mr.  MOORHE.\D.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  and  all  of  southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania  have  capabilities  and 
resources  with  which  they  are  singularly 
endowed.  They  are  helping  to  carve  out 
a  prosperous  and  strong  economy  for 
our  region.,The  Regional  Industrial  De- 
velopment Corp.  of  southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania—RIDC—  points  out  that  when 
all  the  factors  considered  in  industrial 
IJlant  location  are  measured,  it  will  be 
foimd  that  southwestern  Pennsylvania 
has  all  of  them.  I  should  like  to  include 
as  part  of  my  remarks  portions  of  a  new 
publication  by  the  Regional  Industrial 
Development  Corp..  entitled  'The  South- 
western Pennsylvania  Region  Is  on  the 
Move": 

Ml!  t  A.VD  Mine  and  Forge— The  Heritagl  of 
Southwestern    Pennstlv.\nia 

F.)r  more  than  a  century,  southwesiern 
Pennsylvania  stood  uiaque  in  the  industrial 
pattern  of  America.  As  though  Nature  her- 
.•^elf  anticipated  the  industrialization  of  the 
erowing  young  country,  she  cached  here  the 
basic  elements — rich  veins  of  coal,  limestone. 
s.-.lt,  s.'ind.  clay — and  provided  broad  rivers 
lor  ea.sy  transportation  of  other  raw  ma- 
terials, ^ind  the  shipment  of  finished  goods. 

Wlicre  coal  was  so  abundant  ai;d  che.ip. 
•here  sprung  up  the  furnaces  to  pour  out 
iron  ar.d  steel,  and  the  mills  to  roll  it  shape 
it.  Ic^rge  It  to  fit  the  ever-increasing  demands 
of  a  growing,  expanding  economy. 

But  for  all  of  natures  generosity,  and  the 
cre.ition  of  s.  vast  industrial  comple.x  based 
on  coal  and  steel.  southwester:i  Pennsyl- 
vania e-.  entually  paid  a  price. 

In  the  e;u-Iy  decades  of  the  I'joO's  the 
'-up.'-em.tcy  of  coal  as  a  fuel  began  to  be 
threatened  by  gas.  petroleum,  and  electric 
p  >wer.  Industry  began  ranging  farther  and 
.'.irthcr  afield  for  sources  of  raw  materials. 
and  steadily  improving  transportation  facili- 
ties proMded  greater  latitude  in  the  estab- 
:ishment  not  only  of  basic  industries,  but 
■''  the  p.-.^t-asing  and  fabricating  plants  and 
t.iciories  that  inevit.tbly  Icjt.ite  near  ihfir 
VJtirce  of  mateririLs 

S  jutiiwestern  Pennsylvania  -  and  the 
P:ttsbi,ri5h  area  m  particular —paid  a  phvsi- 
cil  price  as  well  m  the  choking  pall  of  smoke 
from   Its  in:lls    •    •    •    .n   its  dependence   on 


heavy  industry  •  •  •  in  tHe  recurring  fluc- 
tuations in  the  economic  development  of  the 
country. 

THE    DYNAMICS    OF    CHANGE 

With  Its  position  at  tae  heart  of  the 
southwestern  Pennsylvania  industrial  com- 
plex, it  was  inevitable  that,  if  change  was  to 
come,  it  had  to  start  at  the  famed  Point  In 
Pittsburgh. 

Facing  squarely  up  to  the  problems,  com- 
munity leaders  inspired  an  alliance  of  in- 
dustry, labor,  and  local  governments,  and 
formed  the  Allegheny  Conference  on  Com- 
munity Development  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  the  'sound  gro«th  and  healthy 
developmr-nf  of   the  region. 

From  this  sprang  whpt  is  now  nationally 
famous  as    'the  Pittsburgh  renaissance." 

The  eariy  character  of  Pittsburgh's  renais- 
s.ir.ce  was  botli  recreational  and  commercial, 
beginning  in  1950  with  the  development  of 
59  acres  of  blighted  riverfrojit  real  estate  at 
the  historic  point  of  t!ie  golden  triangle. 

This  area,  now  referred  to  as  Point  State 
Park  and  C.teway  Center,  now  contains  7 
new  office  buildings,  a  hotel,  a  27-story 
apartment  building,  and  3  garden  plazas 
land.^caped  over  underground  parking  ga- 
rage? Four  of  the  office  buildings,  devel- 
oped by  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society, 
hotise  headquarters  and  regional  offices  of 
some  of  the  Nations  leading  corporations. 
Other  buildings  include  the  Pennsylvania 
state  Office  Building,  the  Bell  Telephone 
Building,  and.  Just  completed,  the  IBM 
Building  with  it,s  new  and  unique  archi- 
tectural style 

Crowning  the  upper  elevation  of  the 
golden  triangle  are  three  modern  skyscrap- 
ers of  postwar  construction  that  comple- 
ment the  tJuy's  redevelopment  program — 
the  Alcoa  Building,  the  Mellon-United 
Stairs  steel  Building,  and  the  H.  K.  Porter 
Co    Building 

Other  significant  construction  includes 
the  recently  completed  headquarters  for  the 
Blue  Cross  Association,  and  the  new  Federal 
Building  designed  to  consolidate  a  number 
of  Government   agencies  under  one  roof 

In  addition  to  constructioii  of  completely 
new  facihties.  there  is  continuing  activity  in 
renovation  of  a  number  of  older  structuree. 

In  all.  more  than  one-fourth  of  Pitts- 
burghs  business  district  has  been  rebuilt  to 
meet  the  promise  of  the  future 

At  tlie  e.istern  edge  of  the  central  city,  an- 
other 95  acres  of  rmirginal  property  has  been 
cleared  for  redevelopment.  This  has  made 
po.?sib;e  Pittsburgh's  "showcaBe"  Civic  Arena, 
niodern  apartment  and  motel  buildings,  and 
other  facilities  of  a  civic  nattire  now  in  the 
blueprint  stage. 

Beyond  the  business  district— to  the  east 
and  west,  and  across  the  Allegheny  River  to 
the  Xorth  Side,  urban  renewal  is  presently 
represented  by  18  projects  and  a  total  invest- 
ment of  $737  million,  of  which  private  in- 
vestnien:  is  carrying  the  major  share. 

While  much  that  is  spectacular  about  Uie 
Pittsburgh  program  appears,  at  first  glance, 
to  enhance  only  the  central  city— the  impact 
of  this  sweeping  redevelopment  and  renewal 
procrani  goes  far  beyond  the  limited  area,  and 
both  directly  and  indirectly  benefits  the 
whole  of  the  nine-county  region  of  South- 
western Pennsylvania. 

In  the  retention  of  heavy  industry— as  ex- 
emplified in  the  muItimlliloB-dollar  capiuil 
investment  by  Jones  &  LaughUn  Steel  Corp.  — 
in  the  growing  attractivenoss  of  the  city  as 
executive  and  management  headquarters— in 
the  tremer.dof.s  growth  of  research  facilities 
of  all  kinds— m  new  and  improved  educa- 
tional facilities  at  the  University  of  Pitti^- 
burgh.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technolot^y.  and 
Duquesne  University— the  dcfelopment  of  a 
tremendous  medical  center  including  Pitts 
Graduate  -School  of  Public  Health— are  ele- 
ments and  factors  that  are  creating  a  new 
viuility  and  new  capabilities.  And  a  vast 
system  of  expressways  and  Ivighways  inter- 


connects the  entire  region  with  all  these  tew 
assets  within  tlie  area. 

The  success  of  the  program  In  the  cen-r^j 
city  has  constructively  Influenced  and  en- 
couraged programs  for  the  renewal  and  re- 
development of  conununitles  and  whole  areas 
throughout  the  region.  There  U  scarcelr  a 
municipality  that  Is  not  now  proceeding  with 
plans  and  projects  that  will  contribute  to  the 
total  prosperity  and  economic  growth  of  the 
entire  nine-county  area  of  southwest, '•n 
Pennsvlvania. 


Practical  Aid  to  the  Arts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNECncUT 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7,  1965 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  hear- 
ings are  cuiTently  being  held  by  a  Hou.se 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  the  proposed 
revision  of  the  ai-chaic  Copyright  Act  of 
1909.  For  more  than  half  a  century  tlie 
defects  in  this  act  have  brought  frustra- 
tion to  sti-uggling  wTiters  and  composer.s. 
A  strong  and  co.2;ent  editorial  In  sui^- 
port  of  this  legislation  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  30,  1965.  and  I 
am  happy  to  include  it  herewith  as  I  ex- 
press my  support  of  H.R.  4347  and  n^v 
own  bill,  H.R.  6835: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  30,  196.i| 
Copyright  for  Creators 
For  the  last  few  years  culture  has  be-n 
'•in-  in  Washington.  A  playwright,  a  com- 
poser, even  an  unshorn  painter  may  ft'  i 
himself  only  slightly  below  the  salt  in  tr.^ 
Wlute  House.  Artistic  achievement  is  hon- 
ored by  East  Room  muslcales  and  rose  g.-- 
den  handshakes,  duly  recorded  by  still  a-  1 
film  cameras,  for  the  folks  back  home  a:  a 
the  people  out  there. 

This  is  admirable.  But  the  admlnistr  - 
tion  and  the  Congress  now  have  a  splend  1 
opporttinity  to  add  practical  nec^sities  •-. 
the  social  jonenities  for  many  creative  pc-- 
sons  in  the  United  States.  The  House  Con,- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  has  begun  hearing-, 
on  a  new  bill  to  revise  the  archaic  Copyrig.'.t 
Act  of  1909.  For  more  than  half  a  centu'7 
the  shortcomings  in  this  act  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  struggle  of  struggling  wTiters 
and  composers. 

The  key  change  in  the  revised  law  won:  1 
protect  the  creators  work  for  the  term  f 
his  life  plus  50  years.  The  outmoded  prese:  ■ 
term  oi  copyright  is  28  years,  renewable  b? 
certain  persons  for  a  second  period  of  ^i 
years.  Ircnically.  many  American  writers 
have  better  protection  abroad:  in  most  civi  - 
Ized  countries  in  the  Western  World,  cop  - 
riglit  already  runs  for  life  plus  50  years. 

Other  proposed  improvements  Include  i 
time  limit  on  long-term  acquisitions  bv 
publishers:  compensation  for  certain  "non- 
profit '  broadcasts  and  performances;  elin  - 
ination  of  the  so-called  Jukebox  exem;  - 
tion.  meaning  that  Jtikebox  operators  won  ! 
have  to  pay  royalties  to  composers.  Sure'  .• 
one  area  that  needs  exploring  in  the  hearin.  . 
is  fair  vise  and  compensation  for  writt  ■  • 
who?e   works   are    copied   Indiscriminately 

Respecting  the  property  rights  of  WTiter 
composers,     and     playwrights     is     the    mo.- 
fundamental    way    for   the    Government    t-i 
foster  an  atmosphere  to  encourage  the  Na- 
tions trc.itive  elements. 


Jiwe  7,  1965 
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Idaho  Chapter,  American  National  Red 
Cross 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 
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Thursday,  June  3, 1965 

■  •.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
.:i  Idaho  are  extremely  proud  of  the 
;  0  Chapter,  American  National  Red 

-■.    Year  after  year  this  great  orga- 
ion  carries  on  its  work  with  little 
are. 

t  is  true  that,  in  the  event  of  a  disaster 
>me  sort,  they  do  receive  publicity — 
not,  in  my  opinion,  commensurate 
1  the  great  good  they  accomplish.  In 
little  things  however,  the  behind- 
scenes  actix-ities,  the  person-t-o-per- 
and  person-to-group  contacts,  we 
:  very  little  of  the  work  they  do. 
.  order  that,  in  some  small  way.  this 
anitarian  group  may  be  accorded  a 
ion  of  the  recognition  due  It,  I  in- 
e  In  the  Record  a  report  on  the  ac- 
ies  of  the  Idaho  chapter  during  the 
.1  year  ending  June  30.  1964. 
he  report  follows : 
o     Report,     American     National      Red 

Cross 
.0   American   National   Red   Cross  sum- 
.zes    in    this   report    activities    In    Idaho 
.  -.g  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.   1964. 

BLOOD     SERVICES 

Uinteer  donors  contributed  22.703  pin>s 
lood  through  the  Red  Cross  regional 
A  center  in  Boise  and  its  bloodmoblles. 
:c  blood  was  provided  for  patients  in  42 
•itals  serving  28  counties  in  Idaho.  The 
.:■  center  also  supplied  whole  blood  to 
itals  in  five  counties  in  eastern  Oregon 
one  in  eastern  Washington  where  local 
•tei-s  participated  in  the  Red  Cross  blood 
ram  through  the  Boise  center's  blood- 
-tes. 

;ne  of  the  blood  collected  was  processed 

fractions  and  other  derivatives  used  to 

disease.     iTlirough    this   phase   of   the 

J  program.  39.091  cc.  of  gamma  globulin 

quantities  of  five  other  blood  derivatives 

provided  by  the  Red  Croes  for  patients 

il  sections  of  Idaho.     Aciditiona:  quan- 

i     were     distributed     m     Oregon     and 

hington. 

ICES  TO  the  armed  forces  and  veterans 

■  military  installations  in  Idaho.  1.961 
-cemen  were  given  Red  Cross  help 
■ugh  field  director  offices.  In  Idaho  com- 
ities. Red  Cross  chapters  assisted  1.531 
•ary  men  or  their  families  and  427  vet- 
-    or    their   survivors.      In    cases   where 

cial  a&.>!istance  was  necessary.  Red  Cross 
•irsed  $44,752  either  in  interest-free  loans 
.  outright  grants  where  repayment  would 
1'  caused  hardship, 
tients  in  the  Bcise  Veterans"  Adminis- 
'11  Hospital  and  in  military  hospitals  in 
.•^fate  were  served  by  Gray  Lcidies  and 
r  Red  Cross  votunteers  who  \i.sited  them 
;.trly. 

:e    hundred    and    sixty    veterans    were 

•?d   In   development  of  their  claims  for 

•  rnmcnt    benefits   by   a    Red   Cross   Field 

Tor  on  itinerant  visits  to  the  Veterans' 

inistration    Regional    OJfice    in    Bol.se. 

SAKETT     services — NURSINC 

n.y  Idaho  residents  are  aUve  t<>day  be- 
■?    of    Red    Cross    training    in    first    aid. 
:nmlng,    lifesaving.    and    home    nursing 
miques. 


Three  thousand  four  hundred  and  twelve 
p>ersons  were  trained  In  Red  Cross  first  aid 
skills    by    authorized    volunteer    Instructors. 

Nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
persons  were  taught  swimming,  lifesaving. 
and  water  safety  practices  by  authorized 
water  safety  instructors. 

Sixty-four  additional  first  aid  and  water 
safety  instructors  for  local  communities  were 
trained  at  a  Red  Cross  National  Aquatic 
School  conducted  at  Twin  Echo,  near  Rath- 
drum. 

One  thousand  si.\  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  persons  were  trained  in  home  nursing 
skills  through  courses  in  care  of  the  sick 
and  injured  and  mother  and  baby  care. 

An  additional  3.071  persons  received  infor- 
mal instruction  in  first  aid,  water  safety, 
and  home  nursing  skills  throtigh  demon- 
strations and  film  showings. 

Forty-two  mobile  first  aid  units  and  two 
Red  Cross  highway  first  aid  stations  contrib- 
tued  to  improving  safety  for  travelers  using 
the  State's  highways. 

DISASTER  SERVICES 

During  the  year  there  were  no  large-scale 
disasters  in  the  State.  June  1964.  floods  in 
Clearwater,  Idaho,  and  Shoshone  Counties 
and  fires  in  Wallace.  Regans,  and  Pocatello. 
however,  brought  Red  Cross  workers  into  ac- 
tion to  help  those  affected.  In  addition, 
emergency  feeding  was  provided  for  a  sheriff's 
search  party  on  Iron  Mountain.  Disaster  re- 
lief expenditures  amounted  to  $10,899.  a 
large  portion  of  which  went  for  postdisaster 
recovery  help  for  47  families. 

Idaho  chapters  cooperated  with  civil  de- 
fense agencies  In  preparedness  planning  for 
disaster  situations  which  could  happen  at  any 
time  in  any  community. 

RED  CROSS  IN  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

More  than  6,300  children  and  youth  in  26 
Idaho  elementary  and  secondary  schools  last 
year  were  enrolled  members  of  Red  Cro.ss, 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-three  students 
and  faculty  members  in  six  colleges  and  uni- 
versities participated  In  Red  Cross  service 
programs. 

volvnteers 

The  work  in  Idaho  was  made  possible  by 
almost  4.000  volunteers  who  gave  service 
through  the  State's  44  Red  Cross  chapters. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  carried  on  for 
the  military  and  veterans  hospitals.  Red 
Cross  adult  and  youth  volunteers  performed 
services  for  37  other  community  agencies,  in- 
cluding civilian  hospitals  and  clinics,  nurs- 
ing homes,  health  and  welfare  institutions, 
and  the  State  hospital  south  at  Black- 
foot,  where  they  took  recreational  activities 
to  patients  and  assisted  fne  hospital  staff 
m  therapy  programs. 


Michigan's    Pictured   Rocks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  7.  1965 

Mr,  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  join  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Clevenger,  in  his  efforts  to 
safeguard  and  preserve  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's natural  treasures,  Michigan's  Pic- 
tured Rocks  shoreline. 

The  rapid.disappearance  of  open  space 
in  general  and  unspoiled  natural  areas 
In  particular  makes  it  mandatory  that 
we  quickly  do  all  we  can  to  guard  and 
maintain  as  much  of  the  American  wil- 
derness as  possible. 


In  view  of  our  rapid  population  growth 
time  runs  short  for  the  initiation  of  a 
really  meaningful  conservation  program. 
This  bill  to  save  Michigan's  Pictured 
Rocks  national  lakeshore  is  an  important 
effort  in  an  important  direction. 

I  am  privileged  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  to  sponsor  his 
legislation. 


Nuclear  Propulsion  for  Merchant  Ships 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1965 

Mr.  RTVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks to  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  insert,  for  the  information  of  this  body, 
a  statement  by  Adm.  John  M.  'Will.  U.S. 
Na\T.  retired,  before  the  Reactors  Sub- 
committee of  the  General  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission : 

Statement  by  Adm.  John  M,  Will.  Chaih- 
MAN  OF  THE  Board.  American  Export 
Isbrandtsen  Lines.  Inc  .  Before  the  Re- 
actors Subcommittee  of  the  General  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy    Commission,  May  25.  1965 

I  am  grateftil  to  Mr.  Swartout  for  his  in- 
vitation to  participate  in  this  meeting  to- 
day. He  has  asked  that  I  express  my  views 
concerning  the  application  of  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion  to  merchant  shipping. 

Gentlemen,  my  '  ievs  are  these: 

I  am  in  favor  of  nuclear  propulsion  for 
merchant  ships.  And  I  am  in  favor  of  pro- 
ceeding •with  its  development  right  now;  not 
in  the  uncliarted  and  ill-defined  future. 

I  favor  nuclear  propulsion  for  merchant 
ships,  first,  because  our  experience  in  oper- 
ating the  Savanrt.ah  has  convinced  me  of  its 
practicability,  and  second,  because  I  believe 
most  strongly  and  steadfastly  that  it  affords 
t:s  the  only  means  now  available  to  rescue 
the  American  merchant  marine  from  the 
serious  inroads  of  foreign-flag  competition 
and  to  restore  it  to  its  rightful  place  in  the 
world  of  merchant  shipping  and  In  our  na- 
tional economy.  Other  esoteric  proposals 
may  be  on  the  drawing  boards  but  nuclear 
reactors  arc  on  the  high  seas.  Their  success 
has  been  proven,  not  only  by  our  Navy  but 
also  by  the  NS  Savannah .  the  world's  first — 
and  for  a  limited  time  longer — the  world's 
only  nuclear-powered  comnierciai  vessel 

The  United  Stales  still  enjoys  a  vast  lead 
over  other  nations  of  the  world  in  the  ship- 
board application  cf  nuclear  reactors.  "o'lU 
other  nations  are  entering  the  field.  Time 
is  not  on  our  side.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
while  we  were  testing  and  debating,  the  So- 
viet Union  launched  sputnik  and  relegated 
us  to  our  present  position  of  followers  rather 
than  leaders  in  outer  space.  Despite  our 
}-'resent  Impressive  position  In  the  maritime 
reactor  field,  we  can  still  test  and  debate  our 
way  into  second  or  even  third  place. 

Our  maritime  reactor  program  today  is  on 
top  dead  center.  It  has  been  on  top  dead 
center  for  nearly  2  years.  There  are  69 
re.ictors  now  in  actual  operation  at  sea — 68 
pf  them  In  naval  vessels  and  one  in  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Fifty-four  more 
reactors  are  being  readied  for  seagoing  opera- 
tions—  none  of  them  for  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

I  should  think  the  Maritime  Administrator 
■would  be  hammering  at  the  door  of  the  AEC, 
demanding  that  this  situation  be  corrected. 
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I  should  think  the  Members  of  Congress 
would  be  asking  pointed  questions  as  to  the 
reasons  for  the  orphaned  state  of  our  mer- 
chant ship  reactor  program.  I  should  thinly 
the  American  people  would  want  to  know 
why  the  millions  ot  dollars  poured  Into  the 
Saviinnah  program  have  produced  no  more 
tangible  results  than  a  single  ship. 

I  wonder  too  why  we  read  press  reports 
from  the  Maritime  Administration  with 
vague  references  and  hints  about  an  Interest 
in  purely  experimental  craft.  How  much  of 
MarAds  slender  R.  &  D.  budget  will  be  allo- 
cated to  novel  principles,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  maritime  reactor  program?  Or,  in- 
deed, is  there  any  provision  at  all  at  this 
time  for  the  suppwrt  of  a  reactor  program  in 
the  Maritime  Administration? 

There  are  two  groups  whom  I  believe  to  be 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  inertia  shackling 
our  progress,  the  accountants  and  the  testers. 
One  group  says,  "Let's  wait  until  It's  more 
economical."  The  other  says,  "Let's  wait 
until  we  run  a  few  more  tests."  The  lyrics 
may  differ  slightly,  but  the  chorus  is  "let's 
wait" 

Gentlemen,  I  siibmit  that  we  can  no  longer 
wait.  We  must  act.  We  must  undertake  a 
strong  cooperative  effort  in  which  the  Atomic 
Knerg5-  Commission,  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration, the  shipping  Industry  and  the 
reactor  manufacturers  are  Joined  to  produce 
for  the  American  merchant  marine  a  fleet  of 
nuclear  powered  merchant  ships  capable  of 
competitive  operation  In  world  trade. 

There  are  two  immediate  benefits  to  be 
gained  from  nuclear  power  applied  to  a  mer- 
chant ship — significantly  Increased  speed 
for  sustained  operations  and  a  vastly  im- 
proved ratio  between  cargo  spece  and  space 
required  for  machinery  and  fuel  storage. 
Such  a  ship  would  best  be  employed  over 
long  distance  routes  Just  as  the  Jet  airliner 
is  more  advantageously  employed  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  than  between 
New  York  and  Washington  or  Boston. 

A  fleet  of  30-knot  nuclear  powered  freight- 
ers would  be  almost  as  much  of  a  step  for- 
ward us  today's  steamships  were  over  Robert 
Fulton's  Clermont.  Nuclear  energy  applied 
to  bulk  carriers,  container  ships,  tankers,  and 
more  sophisticated  types  still  to  come  from 
the  drawing  l>oard  would  open  a  new  and 
wonderful  age  for  the  commerce  of  the 
world's  nations. 

To  those  who  are  fearful  of  the  cost— the 
accountants,  as  I  referred  to  them  earlier — 
I  say  we  cannot  afford  not  to  proceed  with 
this  program  immediately.  The  shipowners 
and  the  shipbuilders  cannot  be  expected  to 
shoulder  alone  the  extra  expenses  Involved 
in  this  investment  in  our  country's  mari- 
tinie  future.  Our  Government  must  be  pre- 
pared to  support  a  program  which  promises 
such  great  potential  benefit  to  our  economy 
as  a  whole. 

As  an  example  that  these  problems  are  not 
unique  to  America  I  quote  from  a  recent  is- 
sue of  Marine  Engineering  Log  relating  to 
foreign  problems  of  financing  nuclear  ship 
development : 

"Repons  reaching  us  from  Nonn-ay  indicate 
that  country  and  Sweden  may  be  the  next 
builder  of  a  nucle.ar-powered  merchant  ship. 
The  estimated  costs  of  building  and  operat- 
ing such  a  vessel  there  have  reached  a  stage 
where  one  is  so  close  to  being  economically 
CDHipetinve  that  the  next  logical  step  is  ac- 
tual c.'n.-triictjon  of  a  trial  ship. 

•  •  .  . 

•Ou  ti.c  subject  of  who  should  foot  the 
bill.  Norwegian  project  manager.  Jens  Wil- 
helmsAi  says  that  'the  shipowners  and  the 
;hipb.M!ding  mdustry  cannot  be  expected  to 
snoiiirier  Vione  the  extra  expenses  involved 
m  a  tru,;  ship.  The  project  is  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  entire  economy  of  the  coun- 
try iha'.  It  would  be  reasonable  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  step  in  with  its  support.'  " 

In  tile  same  article  U.S.  Congressman  Gar- 
MATZ  .3  quoted  as  saying    'No  one  operator 


should  be  expected  to  bear  the  full  costs 
of  an  undertaking  so  important  to  the  ship- 
ping industry." 

At  the  time  the  Savanrmh  design  was  first 
under  consideration,  the  Isbrandtsen  Co. 
offered  to  make  available  a  ship's  hull — the 
hull  of  the  tanker  Harts  tsbraiuitsen — then 
on  the  building  ways — for  experiments  in 
the  maritime  application  of  a  nuclear  re- 
actor. Today,  American  'Export  Isbrandtsen 
Lines  is  willing  to  risk  its  capital  to  support 
an  advancement  in  this  already  proven  art. 
The  company  risks  loss  of  investment,  or 
smaller  returns  on  investment.  If  our  pro- 
posed nuclear  ships  fail  to  produce  the  rev- 
enues projected  for  them.  Tlie  novelty  of 
nuclear  power  is  not  worth  a  dime  on  the 
market  unless  tiie  ships  themselves  Aie  capa- 
ble of  sustained,  efficient  express  operations. 
In  a  letter  dated  October  23.  1964.  and 
addressed  jointly  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Mari- 
time Administrator,  American  Export  Is- 
brandtsen Lines  said:  "With  the  United 
States  offsetting  the  higher  capital  and  oper- 
ating cost  associated  with  this  pioneering 
endeavor  in  commercial  nuclear  marine  ap- 
plications, we  are  willing  to  commit  our- 
selves to  an  immediate  program  of  nuclear 
vessel  construction  for  service  on  Trade 
Route  12  using  a  pressurised  water  reactor. 
American  Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines,  Inc. 
would  expect  to  bear  its  fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  vessels  and  would  contribute  an 
amount  towards  the  nuclear  ships  which 
would  equal  the  expected  cost  of  ship>s  of 
conventional  speed,  t>'pe  and  design." 

Later  in  that  same  letter,  we  spelled  out 
some  of  the  details  of  our  proposal :  "Since 
this  direct  application  may  require  extensive 
testing  or  otherwise  experience  construction 
delays  due  to  the  uniqueness  of  the  reactor 
or  the  propulsion  system,  we  believe  it  pru- 
dent to  ha\e  the  ships  constructed  for  the 
Government's  account  initially  in  a  manner 
comparable  to  vessel  construction  under 
section  502  of  the  Merciiant  Marine  Act. 
We  would  purchase  the  ships  upon  com- 
pletion of  such  trials  as  appear  warrented 
to  permit  their  licensed  operation  by  us. 
We  do  not  consider  it  prudent  to  advance 
our  fiuid.s  to  a  shipyard  for  construction 
progress  payments  because  of  this  hazard 
of  potential  delay,  but  we  would  be  willing 
to  escrow  or  otherwise  segregate  moneys  in 
our  reserve  funds  for  use  on  the  nuclear 
vessel  purchase.  Indeed,  we  would  be  will- 
ing to  execute  a  contract  with  the  United 
States  prior  to  commencing  actual  vessel 
construction  which  incorporated  this  or  a 
comparable  financial  arrangement  and  such 
other  terms  and  considerations  for  transfer 
of  title  that  may  be  mutuiUly  agreed  upon." 
Today — 8  months  after  that  letter  was 
WTitten— we  are  still  awaiting  replies  from 
both  Marad  and  AEC. 

The  initial  outlay  for  a  nucle.u-  ship  is,  of 
course,  greater  than  it  would  be  for  her  oil- 
fired  counterpart.  Yet  there  are  so  many 
other  considerations  involved  that  a  pains- 
taking cost  analysis  tends  to  suegest  a  parity 
between  the  two 

For  example,  if  we  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
conventional  ships  the  cost  of  7  years  supply 
of  black  oil.  we  have  lessened  the  imbalance 
considerably. 

Of  greater  sisnificance  is  the  fact  that  four 
nuclear-powered  30-knot  freighters  employed 
on  long-haul  routes  can  replace  six  conven- 
tional cargo-liners  in  the  same  service.  The 
acquisition  cost  i.s  roughly  the  same,  yet  the 
Government  can  save  the  riperationardifTer- 
ential  subsidy  on  t\v.->  ships  a  year  for  '20  and 
more  yc;irs 

The  m.itter  o:  nuclear  iJropulsion  versus 
conventl'inal  power  co.s!>;  h.js  been  subjected 
to  the  c!ofre.-i  scrutuiy  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment Tlie  Navy  h-i.-,  found  that"  the  cost 
difTerential  in  laco  w.i.s  on  the  order  of  50 
percent.  In  19t>2  the  figur*  was  30  percent 
and    in    I'^RS    it    w..s    20    p^cent.     An    even 


greater  narrowing  of  this  cost  ratio  is  fortcast 
in  the  very  near  future. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  account. mts 
have  less  reason  than  they  think  to  Ju.^tifv 
their  cry  of  "let's  wait  until  its  more  econ- 
nomical." 

I  think  it  of  interest  that  the  Joint  C  m- 
mlttee  on  Atomic  Energy,  acting  on  Its  own 
initiative,  raised  the  Atomic  Energy  c  m- 
missions  1966  bvidget  request  in  the  marr  .n-.e 
reactor  field  from  $1.4  million  to  $2.5  million 
The  committee  report  states.  "The  comnii:- 
tee  recommends  this  increase  because  i;  be- 
lieves this  application  of  nuclear  energy  h.is 
the  potential  of  contributing  signifid'.tlv 
both  to  our  national  security  and  to  the  c  m- 
mercial  posttire  of  the  United  States. 

"The  committee  is  not  satisfied  with  tiie 
direction  which  has  been  provided  in  the  past 
within  the  administration  for  this  country's 
merchant-ship  reactor  program.  The  pro- 
gram has  stiffered  from  the  lack  of  clear-cut 
objectives." 

To  this  I  heartily  agree. 

But.  as  commendable  as  this  positive  ac':on 
is,  it  represents  only  an  extremely  small  ex- 
penditure for  the  beneficial  results  whii  .'•>.  I 
think  could  be  realized.  In  addition.  :■  ;.<; 
intended  to  expend  these  funds  in  wh  :  I 
consider  to  be  the  wrong  way.  The  $2.5  v.\\\- 
lion  Is  in  reality  only  the  down  payment  >  :•.  i 
program  which  will  result — perhaps  as  much 
as  $50  million  and  5  years  later — in  a  '..ew 
form  of  prototype  reactor.  It  will  not  p.it 
us  any  closer  to  a  nuclear-powered  mercli.nt 
fleet  or  even  to  the  beginnings  of  one. 

And  here  is  where  I  take  issue  with  *he 
second  of  the  "let's  wait"  groups,  the  testers. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  design  re- 
finements can  eventually  produce  a  be-ter 
and  more  efficient  maritime  reactor,  we  c.tn- 
not  afford  the  delay  which  a  new  prototv!,e 
program  would  require.  We  think  we  -.■■i: 
have  available  a  reactor  based  uron 
thoroughly  proven  principles  for  which  a 
reputable  company  is  willing  to  quote  a  fixed 
price  and  offer  a  performance  guarantee.  We 
know  others  are  willing  to  do  the  same  :or 
reactors  -of  more  advanced  concept.  Our  Job 
is  to  place  the  ractor  directly  into  a  ne'.v 
ship  and  get  on  with  the  creation  of  a  nuc'.'  .ir 
merchant  fleet. 

I  would  remind  you  that  the  Ford  Mr -or 
Co.  sold  a  lot  of  model  T's  before  they  de- 
veloped the  Mustang,  and  they  made  moi.ey 
on  both. 

I  would  also  remind  the  testers  that  pro- 
totypes are  not  always  a  guarantee  of  f::- 
cess.  For  proof  of  this  we  need  look  :.o 
further  than  the  submarine  Seawolf.  .  ;r 
Navy's  second  venture  into  nuclear  pow- r 
Her  sodium-cooled  reactor  had  all  of  "i.e 
advantages  of  a  developing  technology  ]^:-..s 
many  months  of  operating  experience  o:: 
shorebased  prototype.  However,  when  x'..e 
reactor  was  installed  in  the  submarine,  str:- 
ous  problems  developed,  problems  not  x- 
perienced  with  the  prototype.  The  high  cc  •= 
in  time  and  money  required  for  the  protot  ■  e 
operation  were  thoroughly  invalidated  wl  : 
the  sodium  plant  was  removed  from'  Seav  :.' 
and  replaced  by  a  pressurized  water  reac   r 

Gentlemen,  the  single  most  construe:  ? 
step  which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis  :i 
could  take  at  thi.s  time  is  to  free  the  m:  :  - 
time  ractor  development  program  to  priv  = 
enterprise.  We  do  not  need  a  Governni-  :: 
effort  now  which  w-mld  result  in  anot!  -'r 
long-r.mge  prototype  progr.am.  We  neeci  a 
direct  ship  application  and  private  ent' r- 
prise  is  ready,  willing;  and  able  to  procc  d 
with  if  right  now. 

In  his  testimony  before  tlie  .Joint  C'  - 
rnittee  on  .Atomic  Energy,  Mr.  Milton  SI.  :v 
said,  'the  industry  has  been  given  the  opp  r- 
tunitv  to  do  the  best  job  it  can  [aboutl  't- 
ducing  cost  and  improving  reliability  ni  d 
has  produced  fairly  well;  better  than  in  '..:  y 
o^her  technology." 
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D>:=pite  Mr.  Shaw's  restrained  praise,  the 
facT^  are  evident — "better  than  in  any  other 
M>ciuiology." 

If  we  are  permitted  this  cotirse  of  action, 
we  lan,  I  believe,  put  a  nuclear  reactor  of 
vas'iv  improved  design  in  a  new  hull  and 
li.ivt.  that  ship  sailing  on  commercial  service 
pr.r-  to  1970. 

W  th  AEC  cooperation,  private  enterprise  Is 
adec:uate  to  the  task  and  eager  to  tindertake 
it.  Moreover,  such  an  arrangement  is  far 
Jnc:  in  keeping  with  the  American  tradition 
tin:,  to  vest  full  responsibility  for  develop- 
me:.t  In  the  hands  of  an  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ern!': lent. 

U  :Iess  we  are  allowed  to  proceed — unless 
Go:orninent  and  Industry  move  forwardly, 
bo;  ""y  together — then  we  must  reconcile  our- 
sel'.  s  to  the  role  of  a  spectator.  We  can 
Ta'-'h  while  In  West  Gernuiny  they  Install 
an  .\merlcan-designed  reactor,  a  Savannah 
icir  rovement,  into  a  new  hull.  And  we  can 
ask  ourselves,  "Why  are  we  letting  them  get 
tl:e  jump  on  us?" 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRASK.\ 

1\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7. 1965 

.Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  ■widespread  suppoi-t  for 
tl.  President's  position  on  certain  for- 
ei  !i  ix)licy  issues  which  have  been  under 
at  ack  latelj',  the  Lincoln  Star  has  no 
pai-allel.  I  believe  that  an  editorial  of 
Ju-ie  2  was  very  indicative  of  the  sym- 
puihetic  analyses  which  have  been  cliar- 
ac  eristic  of  this  Nation  in  the  last  few 
wit'ks.  I  therefore,  include  It  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Onlt   Ovte  Fin.^l  DBCisio>f 
!  he  unique  and  often  lonely  role  of  the 
sident  of  the  United  States  was  demon- 
-ted  by  President  Johnson  at  the  com- 
:icement  of  his  daughter,  Luci,  and  her 
.^smates.     Criticism  of  administration  p>ol- 
Is  welcome,  said   the  FYesident,   but   in 
end  the  decisions  can  be  made  by  only 
man. 
He  said  he  makes  his  decisions  no  matter 
v  "the  transient  winds  of  opinion  blow." 
•  was  referring  specifically  to  foreign  pol- 
and  the  commitment  of  U.S.  men  and 
.13  in  'Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Repub- 
There  isn't  any  question  that  Johnson 
'iws  this  commitment  is  an  unpopular  one. 
There  is  not  an  individual  in  the  Nation 
.0  wants  this  Nation  to  be  fighting  any- 
ere.     They   do  not  want   American  serv- 
men  dying  on  foreign  soil.     But  Johnson 
3  knows  that  it  Is  not  a  popularity  con- 
c  In  which  he  Is  engaged.     He  must  do 
;.it  he  feels  is  right,  whether  It  is  popular 
not.     And  then  he  must  rest  his  case  on 
basis  of  need,  the  demand  of  the  times, 
rie  hopes  that   tlie  American  people,  too, 
)W  the  difference  between  what  might  be 
-irable    and    what    is    essential.     In    the 
♦■sident's  decision,   there  Is   no  room   for 
-  use  of  chance,  either.    He  must  proceed 
the  basis  of  what  action  holds  the  greatest 
niise  with  the  least  risk.     What  might  be 
.cd  long  shots  are  plentiful  but  not  as  a 
t  of  any  final  reckoning. 

it  is  a  Job  that  demands  the  kind  of  bi- 
rilsan  support  our  foreign  policy  has  and 

0  understanding  that  is  a  part  of  such  sup- 
rt.     Criticism,  of  course,  is  an  other  easen- 

1  part  of  our  national  life  but  It  should 
:  completely  dominate  the  scene. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF  wiscoNsm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25. 1965 

Mr.  KLAJSTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  lead  editorial  in  today's  New  York 
Times  speaks  eloquently  for  many  Amer- 
icans in  calling  for  more  vigorous  con- 
gessional  interest  in  the  'Vietnam  war. 
Congress  has  a  responsible  role  to  play 
in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  By 
questioning,  as  the  Times  editorial  does, 
the  reluctance  of  Secretary  Rusk  to  em- 
ploy the  full  resources  of  his  department 
and  give  independent  advice,  the  meager 
use  of  the  President  of  nonofficial  task 
forces  in  the  foreign  policy  field,  the 
overall  dependence  on  military  and  In- 
telligence agencies,  the  reasons  behind 
the  divorce  between  the  administration 
and  the  Nation's  intellectuals,  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  the  war  and  its  corKluct, 
Congress  can  perfonn  a  great  service  to 
the  Republic. 

Debate  over  "Vietnam  policies  un- 
doubtedly will  result  in  publicizing  some 
differences  of  opinion  between  Congi-ess 
and  the  President  which  were  largely 
glossed  over  by  recent  votes  on  additional 
appropriations  for  "Vietnam.  The  reso- 
lution of  these  differences,  however,  can 
only  result  in  a  more  enlightened  and 
strengthened  foreign  policy  for  the 
IJnited  States.  Furthermore,  although 
publicizing  differences  may  expose  the 
day-to-day  conduct  of  the  war  to  some 
tactical  disadvantage,  the  overall  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  from  congressional  de- 
bate in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy 
greatly  outweighs  the  tactical  risks  in- 
volved. 

Thus,  while  28  Congressmen  recently 
requested  Chairman  Morgan  of  the 
House  Foreign  Afifairs  Committee  to  hold 
hearings  on  administration  policy  In 
"Vietnam,  I  believe  there  are  many  others 
who  agree  such  hearings  would  be  in  our 
best  self-interest. 

I  accordingly  urge  your  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  following  New  York 
Times  editorial  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  7,  1965] 
Congress  mto  Vietn.^m 

Signs  are  growing  of  congressional  interest 
in  ending  the  leave-it-to-Lyndon  era  in 
American  foreign  policy. 

There  is  Senator  Fulbright's  new  proposal 
to  give  the  OAS  a  major  voice  in  channeling 
Anierican  military  assistance  to  Latin 
America.  Tliere  is  the  provision  In  the  new 
foreign  aid  bill  for  a  thoroughgoing  con- 
gressional investigation  and  for  terminating 
the  aid  program  in  its  present  form  in  1967. 

There  is  the  trip  to  Evuope.  at  their  own 
expense,  of  fo^ir  House  Republicans  to  In- 
vestigate the  crisis  in  NATO.  And  there  are 
the  recent  criticisms  of  administration  policy 
in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
by  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  plus  his 
current  charge  that  the  United  States  is 
neither  meeting  its  aid  responsibilities  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries  nor  identifying 
Itself  with  the  world  revolution  underway 
in  those  areas. 

Factors  that  go  beyond  the  President's 
limited    experience    in    foreign    affairs    and 


the  extraordinary  vacillations  in  Dominican 
policy  have  set  off  the  present  questioning 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  reluctance  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  to  employ  the  full  re- 
sources of  his  Department  and  give  Inde- 
pendent advice,  the  meager  use  made  by  the 
President  of  nonofficial  task  forces  in  the 
foreign  policy  field,  the  overdependence  on 
military  and  intelligence  agencies  and  the 
divorce  between  the  administration  and  the 
Nation's  intellectuals — all  point  to  a  need 
for  more  vigorous  congressional  Interest. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  vital  than  on  Viet- 
nam, where  grave  constitutional  questions 
are  raised  by  the  official  acknowledgement 
of  an  increasing  combat  role  for  American 
troops.  During  the  18  months  of  the  John- 
son administration,  the  number  of  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  has  been  tripled  to  about 
46,500;  a  further  buildup  to  more  than 
60,000  appears  imminent,  American  planes 
have  entered  Into  combat  both  In  South  and 
North  "Vietnam — In  the  latter  case  openly  at- 
tacking a  foreign  country  with  no  declara- 
tion of  war.  American  warships  have  bom- 
barded the  North  Vietnamese  coast.  And 
there  are  Indications  that  American  ground 
troops — first  employed  as  advisers  in  South 
Vietnam,  then  deployed  to  defend  American 
installations  and  now  directly  engaged  In 
patrolling  action — will  soon  take  on  a  full 
combat  role  as  a  tactical  reser\'e  aiding 
South  Vietnamese  units  In  trouble. 

Yet,  at  no  point  has  there  been  significant 
congressional  discussion,  much  less  direct 
authorization  of  what  amounts  to  a  decision 
to  wage  war.  That  Is  why  28  Democratic 
Congressmen,  on  the  initiative  of  Repre- 
sentative Rosenthal,  of  Queens,  now  have 
wisely  asked  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  hold  public 
hearings  on  the  administration's  Vietnam 
policy. 

American  casualties  in  Vietnam,  while  still 
relatively  minor,  already  exceed  those  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  The  choices  open 
to  the  President  are  exceedingly  difficult 
ones;  they  should  not  be  his  alone,  either 
as  a  matter  of  sound  policy  cw  of  constitu- 
tional obligation.  If  he  takes  it  upon  him- 
self to  make  an  American  war  out  of  the 
Vietnamese  tragedy — without  seeking  con- 
gressional and  national  consent — he  may 
open  the  country  to  divisions  even  more 
dangerous  than  those  that  developed  out  of 
the  Korean  conflict. 


Project  Neptune-Atlantic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA  J. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3,  1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  new  and  rapidly  expanding  State 
university  in  my  district,  Florida  At- 
lantic, has  recently  been  selected  as  the 
participating  university  in  Project  Nep- 
tune-Atlantic. The  Neptune  project  Is  a 
cooperative  venture  between  the  private- 
ly owned  American  merchant  marine  and 
the  scientific  community  in  furtherance 
of  the  national  oceanographic  program 
of  the  United  States.  Under  this  pro- 
gram a  team  of  oceanographers  will  col- 
lect oceanographic  data  while  aboard  a 
merchant  vessel  without  interfering  with 
the  ship's  normal  operations. 

In  participating  in  this  project,  Florida 
Atlantic  will  use  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  "van"  concept  of  data  col- 
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lection.  Their  Department  of  Ocean 
Engineering  will  equip  a  portable  van 
with  scientific  instruments.  This  van 
will  then  be  transported  to  New  York 
where  it  will  be  loaded  upon  the  SS  Ex- 
port Champion  and  utilized  during  the 
ship's  normal  nui  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Upon  return  to  New  York  the  van  will  be 
unloaded  and  returned  to  the  university 
where  the  data  collected  on  the  trip  will 
be  analyzed  and  appraised. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  part 
Florida  Atlantic  will  be  playing  in  this 
cooperative  venture.  The  field  of  ocean- 
ography is  so  vast  and  so  full  of  chal- 
lenges that  utilization  of  our  merchant 
fleet  in  cooperation  with  the  scientific 
community  will  provide  the  opportunity 
to  release  our  specialized  oceanographic 
vessels  for  more  sophisticated  research 
tasks.  Florida  Atlantic  is  well  on  the 
way  to  becoming  one  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing Institutions  for  ocean  research  and 
ocean  engineering. 


Tribate  to  a  Leader 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOCrSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1.  1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  district 
is  proud  to  acknowledge  the  presence  of 
an  outstanding  American  who  has  at- 
tained success,  honor,  and  distinction, 
not  only  In  one  career,  but  in  two.  He 
was  a  great  military  leader  In  World 
War  n  where  he  achieved  the  rank  of 
vice  admiral.  Upon  retirement  from  the 
Navy,  he  retired  to  Pensacola  where  he 
was  promptly  placed  into  service  as 
mayor.  His  work  in  that  capacity  has 
been  outstanding  in  every  respect.  Now, 
he  is  insisting  upon  taking  another  well 
deserved  retirement.  He  takes  with  him 
the  very  best  wishes  of  every  person  who 
has  been  privileged  to  know  him. 

I  am  glad  to  propose  for  reprinting  in 
the  Record  a  tribute  to  him.  from  the 
Pensacola  News-Journal  of  May  30, 
1965: 

Tributk  to  a  Leadee 

Great  leadership  Is  milch  In  demand  these 
days. 

And  Adm.  Charles  P.  Mason,  aviation 
pioneer,  military  commander,  civic  worker, 
and  spirited  mayor  of  our  growing  city,  has 
been  a  great  inspiration  for  high-quality 
leadership  in  Pensacola. 

We  need  more  leaders  lllce  Mayor  Mason. 

And  we  pay  tribute  to  him  up)on  hi*  second 
retirement  from  the  official  duties  as  mayor 
of  Pensacola.  To  us,  he  will  always  be  Mayor 
Mason,  a  lifetime  honor  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  Florida  Legislature  following  his  pre- 
vious term  In  city  hall. 

The  admiral  epitomizes  the  brightest  of 
leadership  images,  fulfilling  a  task  which  will 
long  serve  as  a  lofty  goal  of  those  who  follow 
him  to  city  hall. 

Mayor  Mason  steps  out  of  his  high  office 
at  a.  time  when  Pensacola  needs  men  of  high 
caliber  to  inspire  us  and  lead  us  through  a 
period  of  municipal  and  community  growth 
and  prosperity. 

It  is  a  time  of  reason,  of  positive  think- 
ing, of  reaching  out  and  grasping  for  more 


progress.  We  welcome  the  new  faces  to  the 
city  council,  men  chosen  by  PensacoUans 
to  carry  out  the  policies  and  chart  a  proper 
course  of  high  pxu-pose  through  their  talents 
as  elected  officials.  The  next  few  weeks,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  change  at  city  hall,  should 
not  be  a  time  of  Indifference  but  a  time  of 
calm.  thoughtfiU  reflection  and  positive 
direction. 

We  hope  our  elected  officials  will  keep  alive 
the  leadership  demonstrated  so  admirably 
by  such  men  as  Charles  P.  Mason.  He  has 
always  shown  the  highest  character  and  in- 
tegrity. And  he  stepp^ed  into  the  breach 
of  municipal  government  to  contribute  great 
service  after  a  long  and  honorable  career 
as  naval  flier,  innovator,  and  wartime  com- 
mander. 

He  has  led  many  community  endeavors. 
from  all  types  of  civic  projects  as  well  as 
service  in  Florida  civil  defense  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Pensacola  Historical  Museum 
in  Old  Christ  Church  at  Seville  Square.  Hla 
versatility  is  indicative  of  the  type  of  leader 
so  vitally  needed  in  our  city. 

"I  live  in  Pensacola  by  choice,  primarily 
because  I  like  the  people,"  Mayor  Mason  said 
in  announcing  his  first  retirement  as  coun- 
cilman-mayor in  1953.  A  council  resolution 
said:  "He  has  brought  to  tbe  office  of  mayor 
his  attributes  of  dignity,  distinction,  zeal, 
firmness,  and  graciousness  in  such  measure 
that  he  has  given  new  meaning  to  the  office 
which  shall  forever  remain  as  a  challenge  to 
his  successors  and  as  an  example  to  his  fellow 
citizens  *  •  •  (his)  leadership  has  brought 
about  the  great€st  period  of  growth  and  the 
most  out-standing  era  of  expansion  and  pros- 
perity in  the  history  of  the  City." 

Mayor  Mason  was  a  38-year  naval  veteran 
When  he  retired  here  in  1946.  A  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  was  graduated  from  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  in  1912.  He  first 
came  to  Pensacola  in  1916.  training  to  become 
naval  aviator  No.  52  in  1917.  He  saw  service 
in  France  during  World  War  I  and  served  on 
the  Armistice  Oommissioa  in  Germany  in 
1918.  The  mayor  later  conmaandcd  the  first 
seaplane  squadron  of  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Mayor  Mason  married  the  former  Ralphlne 
Fisher  in  Pensacola  in  1917  and  returned  here 
in  1921  as  superintendent  of  naval  aviation 
training.  He  later  served  on  the  first  aircraft 
carrier,  the  U.S.S.  Langley.  making  the  first 
night  takeoff  and  first  catapult  launching. 

He  commanded  the  U.S.S.  Hornet  when  the 
aircraft  carrier  went  down  during  the  Battle 
Of  Santa  Cruz  during  World  War  U  in  1942. 
In  1943,  the  admiral  was  elevated  to  com- 
mand of  all  air  forces  in  the  Solomon  Is- 
lands. His  many  decorations  include  the 
Navy  Cross.  Legion  of  Merit,  Bronze  Star,  and 
honors  from  Mexican,  Chilean.  Peruvian  and 
Brazilian  Governments.  He  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Early  Aviators,  or 
"Bald  Eagles." 

Returning  to  Pensacola  after  his  retire- 
ment. Mason  was  named  deputy  State  di- 
rector of  Florida  Civil  Defense  and  later 
headed  the  Pensacola  Historical  Society  dur- 
ing the  time  when  the  organization  was  de- 
veloping plans  for  its  museum. 

Mason.  74.  was  first  ciiosen  Pensacola 
mayor  in  June  1947.  then  as  now  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council.  He  was  reappointed  In 
1949.  In  1951.  he  ran  for  and  was  elected  to 
the  council  and  was  renamed  mayor,  serving 
both  as  councilman  and  mayor  until  June 
1957. 

Upon  his  retirement  as  mayor,  the  Florida 
Legislature  designated  him  honorary  Pen- 
sacola mayor  for  life. 

The  words  of  a  Pensacola  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  resolution,  paying  lasting  tribute 
to  Mayor  Mason,  clearly  bring  into  focus  his 
long  dedication  and  e.xcellent  service  to  his 
community: 

Mayor  Mason  is  "deserviqg  of  the  highest 
praise  and  commendation  ft-om  the  citizens 
of  Pensacola.  the  metropolitan  area  and  all 
areas   that  have  come  within  his  sphere  of 


influence"  and  further  commended  him  for 
"devotion,  loyalty,  unselfishness,  industry 
and  fidelity  that  he  has  unceasingly  given 
to  each  and  every  undertaking  of  both  his 
public  and  private  life. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  our  newly  ch  .sen 
slate  of  municipal  leaders  will  continue  to 
draw  inspiration  from  the  long  service  of 
Charles  P.  Mason,  a  real  leader  whose  ret.re- 
ment  leaves  big  shoes  to  fill. 


The  Importance  of  Price  to  the  Farmer 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF  MINNBSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7, 1965 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  St 
Paul  Grain  Terminal  Association's  Radio 
Roundup  for  June  1,  looking  at  the  dis- 
mal farm  price  situation.  Indicates  "We 
ought  to  take  a  lesson  from  what  is  hap. 
pening  In  other  nations  before  it  is  too 
late." 

Certainly,  this  clear  appraisal  of  our 
troubles  with  the  Common  Market,  and 
the  sharp  contrast  between  Governmont 
controlled  versus  free  world  agriculture 
is  most  helpful  In  understanding  whai  Is 
at  stake.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take 
time  to  read  It,  and  for  that  reasor..  I 
place  it  in  the  Record: 

You  can't  kid  the  farmer  about  f,  rm 
prices.  He  knows  how  important  they  .re. 
And  that's  true  the  world  around. 

Tl:»e  economists  talk  about  efficiency,  he 
scientists  about  production,  the  Governmn-t 
people  talk  about  regulation,  but  the  farmer 
knows  that  It  Is  the  price  he  gets  that  cou:;ts 
first  and  most.  Some  governm.ents  havo  a 
hard  time  learning  this,  although  the  farm- 
ers tell  them  In  a  thousand  different  w.  ;,•?. 

For  example,  you  know  what  a  hassle  we  :e 
having  with  the  Common  Market  over  in 
Western  Europe.  We've  been  telling  tl.  .se 
EEC  nations  that  our  farmers  can  prod  ice 
grain  for  less  so  they  should  import  from  us 
instead  of  growing  their  own  and  holcung 
their  farm  prices  up  high.  We  tell  them 
that  they  should  reduce  their  support  prices, 
divert  farm  capital  (and  people)  into  in- 
dustrj-.  and  buy  their  farm  products  from  u5 
because  we  can  produce  them  so  miicli 
cheaper.  However,  our  European  customers 
don't  seem  to  be  much  impressed  with  t:..r. 
argument.  They  insist  upon  putting  i;:s: 
things  first,  and  they  say  that  fair  pnces 
to  farmers  come  first  in  the  European  Coin- 
mon  Market  organization.  They're  mig..-.v 
firm  on  that  point. 

When  you  put  yourself  in  their  shoes  :.:.d 
examine  their  point  of  view,  they  have  g  d 
reason  to  be  firm  about  fair  farm  pries 
The  West  Germans,  whose  farm  prices  ,.re 
tremendously  high  compared  to  ours.  (  n 
peek  over  the  Berlin  Wall  and  see  the  c:- 
pressing  results  of  enforced  low  farm  prii  s 
They  see  East  Germany.  Hungary,  Romai ... 
the  Soviet  Union,  countries  that  were  i.e 
breadbasket  of  Europe  before  World  War  II 
Today  they  must  Import  food. 

Why?  Well,  for  more  than  20  years  th  .=e 
Eastern  European  countries  have  been  s-:- 
ferlng  under  the  yoke  of  enforced  low  fa::r. 
prices.  The  plan  apparently  was  to  bu.id 
industry  and  bleed  agriculture  to  do  It.  The 
whole  story  of  this  sad  affair  Is  written  up  .:i 
an  English-language  publication  wh:  a 
prints  the  text  of  a  report  by  Comrr.rie 
Brezhnev,  First  Secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.     He  openly  ad- 
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mit-  in  this  document  that  enforced  low 
prices  have  been  the  cause  of  the  dlsintegra- 
tior.  of  the  agricultural  economy  of  Eastern 
Europe.  And  he  tells  how  farm  prices  now 
are  being  raised  by  as  much  as  50  and  100 
percent  to  put  profit  back  into  farming. 
F?-;tis  cant  operate  without  a  panofit,  this 
Communist  official  says,  but  It  took  them  20 
yeurs  to  leam  it. 

S?  that's  what  the  Common  Market  peo- 
ple 'jf  Western  Europe  see  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Iron  Ciu-tain,  They  see  an  agricul- 
tur  il  economy  wrecked  by  enforced  low  farm 
pr;  es.  and  they  don't  like  what  they  see. 
\v;  en  American  negotiators  argue  in  favor 
oi  ow  farm  prices,  the  Western  Europeans 
;•,:-•.  can't  buy  it. 

Meanwhile,  in  this  country  we  have  our 
own  farm  problems,  and  Increasingly  they 
art  concerned  with  price,  as  farmers  can  tell 
yo  ;  Wheat  is  a  prime  example,  t)ecause  it 
h-c  a  flat,  low.  administered  ceiling  price 
enforced  by  Commodity  Credit  sales  when- 
ever the  price  tends  to  rise. 

The  United  States  has  the  finest  agricul- 
tu:  J  sjrstem  In  the  world,  the  efficient  fam- 
ily farm  system.  We  oxight  to  keep  it  that 
w.  y  and  take  a  lesson  from  what  is  happen- 
ir. '  in  other  nations  before  it  is  too  late. 


Federal  Reserve  Threatens  Money 
Growth,  the  Keystone  of  Our  Recent 
Prosperity 


City,  advised  the  National  Association  of 
Purchasing  Agents  that,  and  I  quote: 

These  expansionary  fiscal  poUcles  could 
work  so  successfully  because  mionetary  poUcy 
also  facilitated  expansion.  This  time — in 
contrast  to  previous  experience — the  money 
supply  was  permitted  to  expand  along  with 
the  economy.  The  short-term  rates  im- 
portant for  international  money  flows  have 
increased,  but  long-term  rates  have  not  risen 
substantiaUy,  and  the  supply  of  credit  has 
remained  ample  to  finance  sound  Invest- 
ments. 

While  some  authorities  question 
whether  short-term  rates  truly  affect  in- 
ternational money  flows,  the  heart  of 
Mr.  Eckstein's  analysis  is  sound.  This 
Is  the  administration  thinking  that  has 
served  the  Nation  so  splendidly  since 
1961.  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  prevent 
abandonment  of  these  sound  and  proven 
policies  for  a  drastic  course  of  action  un- 
willingly imposed  upon  the  American 
people  by  those  powerful  few  who  are 
able  to  profit  at  the  same  time  their  fel- 
low citizens  may  suffer  in  an  economic 
slowdown. 


Location  of  Scientific  and  Manufacturing 
Indastries  in  Connecticut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a:  the  beginning  of  this,  the  89th  Con- 
g:  ess,  Wright  Patman,  our  distinguished 
a:.d  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  saw  fit  to  ap- 
Pi  'Int  me  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Do- 
nv^stlc  Finance.  I  take  my  new  restJons- 
ib;lity  on  this  important  subcommittee 
vii-y  seriously.  I  have  long  been  aware 
o:  the  importance  of  money  and  credit  to 
tiie  small  businesses,  miners,  farmers, 
a r.d  ranchers  in  my  own  district. 

So  it  is  only  natural,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
so  soon  after  assuming  a  certain  degree 
o:  responsibility  for  monetary  p>olicy  I 
w:ls  disturbed  to  learn  that  the  Federal 
R. 'Serve  money  managers,  operating 
under  a  cloudy  congressional  delegation 
0^  power  have  just,  within  a  few  short 
V. -eks,  plunged  commercial  bank  re- 
serves down  to  a  minus  $173  million. 
Kow  where  does  this  leave  that  Idaho 
b  isinessman?  I  know  well  where  It 
leaves  the  money-market  banker  in  New 

Y  irk — in  the  drivers  seat  where  he 
u  ually  is.  My  question,  Mr.  Speaker. 
is  just  how  long  can  we  hold  out  and 

V  iiat  will  happen  if  this  credit  squeeze 
:=  not  reversed:  Recession — as  in  1957 
and  1960,  caused  by  similar  credit 
.'^  ueezes.  Even  as  proud  as  the  adminis- 
tration Is  of  the  results  of  the  recent  tax 
c  it — and  they  have  every  right  to  feel 
1  '  oud,  and  so  does  the  Congress — the  ad- 
ivmistration  has  not  failed  to  give  due 
c:odit  to  monetary  policy  In  our  un- 
p  ocedented  prosperity.  Otto  Eckstein, 
r :  the  President's  own  Council  of  Eco- 
1.  jmic  Advisers,  on  May  19,  in  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  an  address  by 
John  E.  McKeen,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  given  at  the 
joint  conference  of  the  Chemical  Indus- 
try Council  of  Connecticut  and  the  Con- 
necticut Industrial  Development  Coun- 
cil at  Hartford  on  April  26, 1965. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  McKeen's  talk  was 
"Connecticut's  Scientific  and  Manufac- 
turing Potential."  The  purpose  of  this 
joint  conference  was  to  encourage  the  lo- 
cation of  new  industries  in  Connecticut, 
and  to  stress  the  many  advantages  for 
locating  in  Connecticut.  Of  particular 
interest  is  the  fact  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
McKeen  that  the  Pfizer  Co.  came  to  Con- 
necticut In  1946,  starting  with  one  em- 
ployee, and  today  the  firm  has  about 
2,000  men  and  women  on  its  payroll.  I 
am  pleased  to  commend  his  address  to 
those  interested  in  future  growth  and  lo- 
cation of  industry  in  Connecticut: 

A  Talk  by  John  E.  McKeen,  Chairman  oi- 
THE  Board,  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc..  at  the 
Joint  Conference  of  the  Chemical  In- 
dustry CoDNcn-  of  Connectictut  ajto  the 
Connecticut      Industrial      Development 
Council,  Hartford.  Conn.,  April  26.  1965 
Mr.   Jennings.    Governor   Dempsey,    fellow 
members  of  the  Chemical  Industry  Council 
of  Connecticut  and  the  Connecticut  Indus- 
trial Development  Commission,  on  this,  the 
first  day  of  Chemical  Progress  Week.  I  am 
honored  to  address  a  group  which  could  well 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  progress,  chemical 
and  otherwise,  of  many  other  States  across 
the  Nation. 

For  you  have  shown  what  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  Industry  and  Government  leaders. 
vitaUy    concerned    with    the   future    of    the 


area  tn  which  they  live,  csin  accomplish.  I 
refer  not  only  to  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation 
which  Is  so  much  In  evidence  here  tonight 
and  which  is  so  important  for  positive  action, 
but  I  refer  as  well  to  the  tangible  accom- 
plishment which  this  cooperation  has 
teought. 

TtLis  afternoon  you  heard  several  excellent 
presentations  outlining  the  many  advantages 
for  chemical  companies  in  Connecticut.  As 
the  representative  of  a  chemical  company 
which  came  to  this  State  almost  20  years 
ago,  I  can  bear  witness  to  these  many 
features — which  range  from  ezceUent  freight 
transportation  facilities  and  ready  accessi- 
bility to  markets,  to  fine  school  systems  for 
the  children  of  our  employees. 

But.  over  and  above  these  advantages  is 
an  element  crucial  to  the  great  scientific  and 
manufacturing  potential  of  this  State.  And 
that  Is  the  realization  that  brains  make  Jobs. 

For.  inevitably,  where  there  are  concentra- 
tions of  first-rate  scientific  minds  gathered  to 
pursue  Industrial  research,  thne  you  will 
find  innovation  and  creativity;  there  you  will 
find  Industry  thriving;  there  you  wiU  find  a 
high  standard  of  living;  there  you  will  find 
the  majority  of  that  community's  men  and 
women  gainfully  employed. 

Looking  beyond  the  States  borders,  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that  southern 
California,  for  example.  Is  booming.  Because 
brains  make  Jobs;  because  that  State  has 
attracted  scientists  of  top  ceilibre  who  have, 
in  turn,  created  jobs  through  the  fruits  of 
the  research  they  have  undertaken. 

Research  is  particularly  important  to  the 
chemical  Industry.  In  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  It  has  been  estimated  that  for  every 
10,000  p>eople  tn  production  there  are  749  en- 
gaged In  research  in  this  country.  In  1963, 
the  chemical  Industry  expended  more  than 
$1  bUllon  for  research  and  development,  the 
highest  privately  financed  research  budget  of 
any  single  industry. 

The  men  who  conduct  this  research  are, 
of  course,  the  scientists,  the  architects  of 
technology  without  whose  vision  and  plain, 
hard  work  this  fantastic  20th  century  of  ours 
would  not  have  t>een  possible.  But  of  great 
lmix>rtance  to  all  of  us  gathered  here  to- 
night is  the  simple  fact  that  scientists,  over 
and  above  their  continuing  contributions  to 
our  progress,  are  the  creators  of  jobe. 

You,  as  a  group,  have  already  shown  your 
awareness  of  tbeee  realities.  We  have  only 
to  refer  to  the  Connecticut  Boonomic  Plan- 
ing and  Development  Committee  report 
w^hich  points  out  that  85  percent  of  the  total 
employment  gain  in  expanding  New  England 
industries,  for  a  recent  5-year  period,  was 
traceable  to  six  industries.  And  those  six 
industries  had  allocated  the  largest  amounts 
to  research  and  development. 

The  report  also  points  out  that  in  May 
I960.  7.300  Jobs  in  this  State  could  not  be 
filled  because  of  a  lack  of  qualified  appli- 
cants. Yotir  response  to  this  {M-oblem — ^the 
need  for  skilled,  well-trained  men  and  women 
in  Connecticut — was  immediate  and  con- 
structive. Through  the  combined  efforts  of 
State  and  industry  leaders,  who  sat  down  to- 
gether at  the  conference  table  some  4  years 
ago.  the  technical  institute  program  was  de- 
veloped. This  program  accomplishes  the 
dual  task  of  leading  the  youth  of  this  State 
away  from  unpromising  futtires  and  provid- 
ing trained  manpower  for  an  Industry  which 
needs  it  for  continued  growth. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  Chemical  In- 
dustry CouncU  and  the  State  department  of 
education  assembled  500  leading  citizens  to 
focus  attention  on  the  need  for  trained  per- 
sonnel and  the  importance  of  supporting  the 
institute  program. 

Senator  RmicoFT  spoke  at  this  highly  suc- 
cessfvU  meeting  and  I  was  Interested  to  note 
his  statement  that  he  was  preparing  legisla- 
tion to  grant  companies  tax  credits  for  set- 
ting   up    coDununlty    Job    training    and    re- 
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training  programs.  The  Senator  said  (and  I 
quote)  "We  miut  find  and  use  every  teaching 
and  educational  resource  at  our  com- 
mand •  •  •  wlUiout  question,  one  of  these 
resources  la  the  American  corporation,  which 
could.  In  the  long  term,  congtltute  some- 
thing  In  the  nature  of  a  new  kind  of  com- 
munity technical  classroom." 

Both  Senator  Rxbicofv  and  Governor 
Dempsey,  who  has  taken  the  lead  with  hla 
support  in  such  diverse  problem  areas  as  the 
trained  manpower  shortage,  area  develop- 
ment, and  the  continued  operation  of  the 
New  Haven  Railroad,  have  shown  that  they 
aer  leaders  of  a  state  which  Is  fully  aware 
of  the  need  for  industry  and  government 
to  work   together   toward   common   goals. 

By  the  same  token,  industry  has  an  equally 
strong  obligation  to  f  ulflU.  It  must  assume 
the  responsibllltlea  of  corporate  citizenship; 
it  must  strive  to  be  a  good  neighbor.  These 
responsibilities  encompass  a  broad  area. 
They  can  be  the  payment  of  taxes;  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  land 
a  company  occupies;  the  payment  of  a  de- 
cent wage  to  employees;  or  the  responsibil- 
ity to  centred  pollution  of  the  water  and  air. 
This  recognition,  this  realization  of  the 
modem.  Interdependent  relationship  of  Gov- 
ernment and  industry,  is  a  key  to  our  growth 
and  of  paramoimt  concern  to  all  of  us  gath- 
ered here  tonight.  It  is  ImperaUve  that 
both  the  corporate  leader  and  his  political 
counterpart  follow  on  open  door  policy  and 
maintain  accessibility  to  each  other,  so  that 
when  problems  do  arise,  they  may  be  met  in 
a  spirit  of  mutual  imderstandlng.  This  Is 
not  a  matter  of  choice  in  these  complex 
times;  It  Is  clearly  the  practice  of  wisdom. 
The  open  door  U  clearly  already  a  reality  in 
this  State,  as  evidenced  by  your  achievements 
and  by  this  very  meeting  here  tonight. 

For  the  people  who  are  meeting  here  this 
evening  exemplify  the  Connecticut  spirit,  a 
spirit  which  prompted  Pfizer  to  settle  here 
in  this  State,  and  which  has  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  our  corporate  growth. 

Some  25  years  ago.  Just  after  World  War 
n,  Pflzer  was  faced  with  a  decision.  We 
were  a  growing  company  and  needed  room 
to  expand.  At  that  time,  we  had  no  Idea 
that  the  scope  of  this  expansion  would  be 
given  tremendous  dimension,  only  several 
years  later,  by  the  discovery  of  antibiotics 
such  as  terramycin  and  tetracycline. 

In  1946.  Pflzer  made  its  decision  and  came 
to  Groton.  On  December  18.  our  first  day 
on  the  Connecticut  shore  of  the  Long  Island 
Sound,  we  had  one  employee.  Today  there 
are  1.900  Pflzer  men  and  women  at  the  Gro- 
ton plant.  They  produce  a  greater  volume 
of  drugs  and  pharmaceuticals  than  any 
other  of  the  company's  78  manufacturing 
faculties  throughout  the  world. 

In  addition  to  research,  this  high  produc- 
tion output  has  come  about  through  con- 
tinual exi>anslon  in  personnel,  products. 
b\illdings,  and  equipment.  To  cite  Just  one 
example,  our  ability  to  expand  otir  facilities 
at  Groton  again  and  again  was  made  possible 
by  the  people  of  the  community  who  took 
timely  steps  to  Increase  the  output  of  power 
and  other  facilities  to  provide  the  electrical 
energy  needed  to  run  our  expanded  plant. 

They  took  these  steps  because  they  rea- 
lized that  a  growing  Indxistry  would  mean  a 
growing  community.  In  the  early  I950's, 
for  example,  the  borough  wardens  and  coun- 
selors of  Groton  floated  a  Ixind  issue  to 
finance  a  needed  Increase  in  the  fresh  water 
supply  vital  to  industrial  production.  As  a 
result,  both  Pfl.zer  and  the  community 
benefited. 

And  Pfizer  is  still  building  at  Groton,  In 
recent  months,  our  continuing  p«T>gram  of 
expansion  In  Connecticut  hu  Included  the 
startup  of  several  significant  new  production 
units. 


Back  In  the  late  1950's,  Pfizer  was  again 
faced  with  a  decision  Involving  Connecticut. 
Again,  the  problem  was  Xieeded  space  for 
expansion;  this  time,  in  the  vital  area  of 
medical  research.  Our  scientists  were  en- 
gaged in  an  increasingly  diverse  range  of 
Investigative  effort.  To  obtain  maximum 
results  from  our  research  In  these  areas,  it 
was  decided  to  centralize  the  company's 
chemical,  biochemical,  and  macroblologlcal 
research  departments  under  one  roof. 

Several  areas  were  under  consideration. 
But.  once  again,  we  decided  to  build  at 
Groton.  One  factor  in  our  decision  was,  of 
course,  the  establishment  of  research  facili- 
ties in  close  proximity  to  our  plant  so  that 
Ideas  could,  so  to  speak,  go  right  across  the 
street  and  be  tested,  then  Implemented  into 
products  for  the  people  around  the  world 
who  needed  them. 

But  a  major  and  convincing  consideration 
for  us  was  our  experience  in  Connecticut. 
By  this  time,  more  than  a  decade  had  passed 
since  our  coming  to  the  Groton-New  London 
area.  Pfizer  knew  Conne<jtlcut  and  Con- 
necticut knew  Pfizer.  We  had  tested,  and 
found  true,  the  many  advantages  for  the 
chemical  industry  in  Connecticut.  We  had 
found  the  men  and  women  of  Connecticut 
to  be  skilled  and  highly  adaptable  to  the 
demands  ol  our  Industry.  We  had  found  a 
progressive  political  climate.  We  had  found 
the  transportation  facilities  lor  shipping  our 
products  and  raw  materials — by  highway, 
rail,  and  sea — to  be  excellent.  In  brief,  we 
liked  Connecticut,  and  we  were  here  to  stay. 

In  1960.  we  dedicated  our  Groton  medical 
research  laboratories.  Today,  more  than  400 
scientists  and  supporting  personnel  are  en- 
gaged in  a  fully  integrated  protjram  cover- 
ing a  variety  of  important,  still  unsolved 
medical  problems. 

Yes.  research  has  been  the  b.ickbone  of 
Pfizer's  corporate  growth  and,  without  the 
research  we  h?.re  been  able  to  undertake 
here  in  Connecticut,  we  would  not  have  been 
able  to  develop  the  antibiotics  and  other  mi- 
portant  pharmaceuticals  which  have  re- 
sulted time  after  time  in  expansion  of  plant, 
equipment,  and  personnel. 

Pflzers  commitment  to  research  can  be 
Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  this  year  we 
have  budgeted  more  than  $21  million  for  re- 
search and  development,  a  record  high  for 
our  company  In  this  area.  It  is  also  evi- 
denced in  our  1964  annual  report,  in  which 
we  have  devoted  a  significant  portion  to 
molecular  biology,  a  new  science  of  great 
promise,  and  currently  the  center  of  much 
attention  at  our  Groton  latioratories. 

Many  of  the  companies  represented  here 
tonight— Dow,  Clin,  Du  Pont.  American 
Cyanamid,  U.S.  Rubber,  to  mention  Just  a 
few— are  equally  concerned  with  research. 
But  what  has  this  research,  and  the  expan- 
sion it  has  lead  to.  meant  to  these  companies 
and  to  Connecticut?  For  Pfixer,  for  example, 
it  has  been  an  essential  factor  in  our  world- 
wide growth  and  diversification.  For  Con- 
necUcut.  it  has  mean  Jobs  for  its  citizens 
Jobs  which  in  1964  brought  Pfizer's  Groton 
payroll  to  $15.3  million  in  wages  and  salaries 
Other  areas  reveal  equally  impressive  totals— 
the  millions  paid  annually  for  the  purchase 
of  goods  from  local  suppliers,  the  totals  for 
utilities,  local,  and  State  Uixes,  and  to  otir 
local  resident  contractor. 

In  other  words,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  both 
the  community  and  the  company  have 
reaped  mutual  benefit  from  Industry.  And 
once  again,  we  have  an  example  of  brains 
creating  Jobs. 

Which  brings  us  to  some  important  ques- 
tions. How  does  a  State  attract  those  new 
Industries  which  are  committed  to  research 
and  the  growth  it  will  bring?  How  does  it 
both  provide  and  attract  the  ambitious  young 
scientists  who  want  to  spend  their  lives  In 


significant  research,  who  have  Just  graduated 
near  the  top  of  their  classes,  who  have  bach- 
elor of  science  or  doctoral  degrees? 

Here,  Connecticut  has  a  headstart.  As 
evidence,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  Impres- 
sive concentration  of  scientific  personnel  al- 
ready  in  the  State,  and  at  the  numbof  of 
Connecticut  colleges  and  universities  train- 
ing the  scientists  of  tomorrow. 

There  is  another  area  where  Connecticut 
has  a  headstart;  one  might  call  It  an  almost 
insuperable  lead  in  the  competition  to  attr.ict 
the  talent  necessary  for  realizing  this  State's 
potential. 

That  area  is  liveablllty,  a  term  which 
might  strike  the  ear  as  vague,  but  one  which 
takes  on  real  meaning  after  an  afternoin's 
drive  through  the  Connecticut  countrv^ide 
Connecticut's  liveablllty  Is  a  stand  of"  pine 
trees,  a  secluded  little  lake  for  swimminc:  and 
boaUng.  a  quiet  stream  for  trout  fishing,  a 
beautiful  stretch  of  seashore.  For  Connecti- 
cut, while  close  to  the  teeming  metropolitan 
centers  of  the  East,  Is  still  open,  unspciled 
country,  retaining  Its  New  England  charm 
against  a  backdrop  of  growing  industry. 

There  are  practical  aspects  to  this  St.tte's 
liveablllty,  above  and  beyond  the  lakes  and 
streams  and  beautiful  countryside.  Tnere 
are  good  schools,  both  public  and  pri -ite; 
a  number  of  excellent  colleges  and  univer- 
sities; and  well-stocked  libraries.  Conn-cti- 
cut  offers  its  citizens  cultural  progr.jns 
through  community  symphonies  and  the- 
aters, from  the  professional  variety  to  the 
amateur,  such  as  the  productions  wliich 
Pfizer  people  at  Groton  stage  every  year  for 
charity.  Beautiful  homes,  excellent  recrea- 
tional facilities,  convenient  shopping  cen- 
ters— these  are  among  the  other  outst."ind- 
Ing  features  which  vUl  attract  the  yo-jag 
scientist  who  has  an  important  choice  to 
make. 

The  sum  of  these  advantages  gives  this 
State  liveablllty  which  few  can  match.  And 
this  should  be  given  every  emphasis  in  vour 
drive  to  attract  the  new  chemical  rese'.rch 
centers  and  the  men  who  will  staff  them 
and  help  continue  the  chemical  Indus '.-■t's 
position  as  the  fastest  growing  In  Con- 
necticut. 

None  of  the  elements  I  have  mention -d— 
from  schools  to  symphonies — would  be  p.  ;- 
sible  without  the  support  of  the  people  \rli 
live  In  each  community. 

It  is  this  participation,  this  concern  for  the 
needs  of  the  community,  which  we  at  Pn-e: 
find  so  typical  of  Connecticut  people. 

At  Groton,  for  example,  our  employees  are 
heavily  involved  In  a  wide  range  of  comL::u- 
nity  activities  to  which  they  devote  a  ni  .•:>r 
portion  of  their  leisure  hours.  These  rm 
Include  service  on  a  town  council,  men.'  vr- 
ship  on  the  school  board,  charity  work.  j.rA 
many,  many  others. 

These  men  and  women  represent  stll!  .n- 
other  aspect  of  what  I  referred  to  earlier  as 
the  Connecticut  spirit,  an  essential  elet  nt 
in  this  State's  past  growth,  and  one  wiiich 
will  contribute  to  its  bright  future. 

You  have  heard  many  statements  ab^ut 
Connecticut  during  the  course  of  thU  ciuy. 
Sever.al  weeks  ago.  I  came  across  a  succlr.ct. 
compelling  commentary  on  Connecticut  1-. 
of  all  places,  the  pages  of  a  New  York  C::y 
afternoon  newspaper.  The  statement  vniis 
the  headline  of  an  employment  ad  pla.  .-d. 
coincidentally,  by  an  Industrial  neighbor  of 
ours  in  the  Groton-New  London  area.  Tr.e 
headline  read,  and  this  could  apply  to  r-.ny 
area  in  the  State,  "Find  a  Better  Way  of  L.:e 
on  the  Connecticut  Shore."  I  can  speak.  I 
think,  for  our  people  at  Groton.  and  as  well 
for  our  people  at  plants  In  WalUngford  .-.r.d 
Canaan,  when  I  say  that  Pflzer  has  Indeed 
found  a  better  way  of  life  In  Connecticut 

Thank  you  for  asking  me  to  speak  to  '.  ni 
this  evening.  You  have  my  best  wishes  Ur 
a  most  successful  future. 


June  7,  1965  I  j^ne  7,  1965 
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Address  by  Hon.  Horace  R.  Kornegay, 
of  Nordi  Carolina,  Veterans  of  World 

War  1  State  CooTention,  Greensboro, 
N.C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OF    KOBTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KE3>RESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7. 1965 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague  and  friend.  Con- 
gressman Horace  R.  Kornbgat,  of  North 
Carolina,  recently  was  asked  to  be  a  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  annual  convention 
of  Veterans  of  World  War  I  in  his  home- 
town Off  Greensboro,  N.C. 

On  that  occasion,  our  colleague,  who  is 
a  combat  infantry  veteran  of  WcHrld  War 
II  and  who  now  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
delivered  a  c<^ent  and  elogent  address  In 
which  he  supported  the  foreign  military 
actions  of  President  Johnson  in  South 
Vietnam  and  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
This  very  able  young  Congressman, 
who  fought  valiantly  for  his  country  in 
the  Second  World  War— and  who  holds 
the  Purple  Heart  award  for  his  own 
personal  sacrifice  and  contribution — 
warned  the  veterans  of  the  First  World 
War  that  a  "misguided  philosophy  of  ap- 
peasement and  pacificism"  could  lead 
to  a  repeat  of  history  that  got  us  Into 
b-^th  World  Wars. 

His  voice  to  that  group  on  May  29  Is 
one  that  should  be  heard  by  many  and  I 
would  like  to  call  his  address  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  Congress: 
PrACE  AT  Ant  Oost:  We  Cannot  Aitord  It 
(.\ddres6  by  Horace  R.  Kornegat,  Member  of 
Ckingreee,   Sixth   EMstrict.   North    CaroUnft. 
at  Veterans   of  World  War  I   State  can- 
vention,   King  Cotton   Hotel,   Greensboro, 
NO.,  May  29,  1965) 

I  am  honored  to  be  asked  to  address  this 
group  tonight  and  I  welcome  the  occasion. 
Tnat  is.  I  did  untU  this  day  grew  closer  and 
I  began  to  think  about  what  I  should  say. 
By  the  way,  If  you  ever  want  to  get  somebody 
t--  do  eomething.  just  ask  them  to  do  It  a 
long  time  In  advance.  Invariably,  they  wUl 
f...rree.  That's  what  happened  to  me.  I  was 
t'ckled  to  death  to  get  an  Invitation  to  oome 
here  tonight  and  agreed  readUy  several  weeks 
SCO  to  come.  But,  as  Saturday,  May  29,  got 
c.oser  to  us  I  wondered  If  I  hadn't  accepted 
too  hastily. 

My  talk  tonight  may  be  like  that  of  the 

young    preacher's.      He    had    just    returned 

Lome  frcMn  delivering  a  sermon  at  a  larger 

church  to  which  he  hoped  to  be  caUed.    "How 

v.ns  your  sermon?"  his  wife  asked.    "Which 

one?"  he  responded.     "The  one  I  was  going 

:--)  give,   the  one  I   did   give,  or  the  one  I 

cielivered  so  brilliantly  on  the  way  home  In 

the  car?"     I  am  sure  that  after  I  leave  here 

tonight  I  will  think  of  a  nim^ber  of  things  I 

sViould  have  said  that  I  failed  to  mention 

.  nd  that  speech  will  probably  be  a  better  one 

•Uan  this  one. 

But.  I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  and  to  be 

small  part  of  this  wonderful  occasion. 

Those  of  you  who  answered  freedom's  call 

riiirlng  World  War  I  served  notice  that  the 

I'nlted  States  of  America  does  in  principle 

nd  In  fact  believe  In  freedom  and  will  flght 

:o  preserve  it  wherever  necessary. 

You  were  called  to  arms  to  "make  the  world 
s;ife  for  democracy"  in  a  "war  to  end  aU 


wars."  "nie  fact  tha.t  these  nofele  objectives 
were  not  100  percent  attained  does  not  pre- 
clude the  fact  that  the  basic  purixisee  were 
fxilfilled,  that  the  world  was  made  safer — at 
least  for  a  quarter  oi  a  century — ^lor  those 
who  deelre  freedoon  tram,  tyranny. 

Tou  were  not  the  first  to  £^>  forth  in  pur- 
siUt  of  our  country's  quest  for  wtvld  peace 
and  freedom  from  ieen — nor  were  you  the 
last.  For,  a  generation  later,  I  personally 
"plowed  some  of  the  same  ground"  that  you 
did  in  £^urope,  in  another  great  conflict. 

But,  the  fact  that  you  did,  in  great  num- 
bers and  In  great  strength,  go  forth  into  a 
strange  land  and  engage  In  mortal  combat 
with  an  enemy  you  did  not  know  and  who 
spoke  tn  a  strange  language  made  it  known 
that  we  intend  to  defy  aggression  and  that 
we  wUl  use  whatever  force  necessary  wher- 
ever it  is  needed  to  defend  and  protect  that 
cherished  freedom  which  we  hold  so  dear. 

This  national  determination  existed  then. 
It  exists  today.  At  this  very  minute,  other 
brave  yovmg  Americans  are  standing  guard 
on  foreign  soU  to  defend  against  assaults  on 
freedom.  On  a  narrow  strip  of  rich  coastal 
moutnaln  and  delta  lands  running  900  miles 
in  the  tropics  along  the  South  China  Sea  to 
the  Gulf  of  Slam,  there  are  American  troops. 
They  are  there  tonight — In  South  Vietnam — 
because  the  independence  of  a  nation  and 
the  freedom  of  Its  people  ere  being  threat- 
ened by  Communist  aggression  and  terror - 
Ism.  In  response  to  requests  from  the  Gov- 
ernment oS  South  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
has  been  iMX>vldlng  assistance  to  the  Viet- 
namese In  their  struggle  to  maintain  their 
mdep>endence  and  their  freedom..  We  have 
been  there  for  more  than  10  years,  during 
the  tenure  of  three  different  Presidents  of 
the  United  States. 

In  another  section  of  the  world,  there  are 
other  American  men  and  women  In  uniform, 
bearing  arms  in  an  attempt  to  halt  anothu- 
Communist  takeover  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  sent 
UJ5.  troops  Into  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
prevent  another  Castro-type  success  In  Ijatln 
America.  His  actions  were  In  the  Interest  of 
national  self-defense,  since  the  further  ex- 
tension of  conuntmlm  In  this  hemisphere 
would  be  a  very  great  danger  to  the  p>eace 
and  safety  of  the  United  States. 

As  we  meet  here  tonight  in  comfort.  In 
peaceful  sturoundlngs  up  to  100,000  Ameri- 
cans are  actively  committed  to  finding  peace- 
ful solutions  to  wartime  conditions — In 
South  Vietnam  and  In  the  DonUnlcan  Re- 
public. Once  again.  It  might  be  said  the 
United  States  is  a  nation  of  war,  for  to  these 
100,000  young  men  and  women.  It  is  a  war. 
Manq  have  died  In  these  far-off  places;  many 
more  have  been  wotinded  In  battle.  But, 
even  though  they  are  serving  In  a  cold  war 
grown  hot.  they  bleed  and  die  Just  as  your 
friends  did  In  World  War  I  and  mine  In 
World  War  II. 

I  think  we  should  support  and  applaud 
their  efforts.  Just  as  you  and  I  were  sup- 
ported In  the  wars  we  fought.  For  some 
strange,  xuiexplalnable  reason  It  has  become 
the  "chic"  and  popular  thing  to  do — espe- 
cially on  college  campuses  In  other  parte  of 
the  country — to  decry  this  nation's  so-called 
Imperialism  In  Vietnam  and  to  denounce 
American  Intervention  In  Latin  America. 
Taking  a  lesson  from  others  who  use  clvU 
disobedience  in  furtherance  of  their  own 
personal  causes,  some  of  these  self-appointed, 
political  experts  conducts  teach-ins  In  our 
Inequities,  march  in  protest  demonstrations, 
and  write  silly  open  letters  to  the  edltpr. 

This  mysterious  business  is  hard  to  fathom. 
At  the  very  time  when  we  should  let  the 
President  and  the  world  know  that  we  ap- 
prove of  defending  democracy— at  any  place, 
at  any  time — and  at  a  time  when  we  should 
make  it  known  to  those  young  soldiers  that 
they  are  not  dying  and  bleeding  for  a  vain 
or  Iniquitous  cause. 


JtXBt  recently  Time  magazine — certainly  xx> 
ardent  supporter  of  Lyndon  Balnee  John- 
son— described  President  John  won  ms  "one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  wartime  Presi- 
dents." In  a  recent  speech,  the  President 
stated  our  position  in  simple,  but  \inmlstak- 
able  terms.  He  said,  "I  think  that  If  the 
enemy  there  believes  that  we  are  there  to 
stay,  that  we  are  not  going  to  tuck  our  tails 
and  rim  home  and  abandon  our  friends,  I 
believe  In  due  time  peace  can  be  restored  In 
that  area." 

In  another  talk,  in  Baltimore  last  month, 
he  warned :  "Let  no  one  think  tor  a  moment 
that  retreat  from  Vietnam  wotild  bring  an 
end  to  the  conflict.  The  battle  would  be  re- 
iMwed  in  one  country  and  then  another." 
The  President  said,  and  rightly  eo,  that 
America,  must  draw  the  line  in  souitheast  Asia 
and  In  the  words  of  the  Bible,  be  said, 
"Hitherto  shaM  thou  oome,  but  no  further." 
Tou  and  I  know  what  would  happen  If  we 
did  follow  the  advice  of  the  "ivory  tower  In- 
tellectuals and  their  bearded  young  pseudo- 
InteUeotual  friends**  and  withdraw  from 
VletiULm — axtd  Santo  Domingo.  We  aU  know 
what  would  happen;  In  Just  a  atxort  w^iile, 
the  red  flag  of  communism  would  fly  over 
yet  another  section  of  the  world. 

The  Kremlin  would  extend  tts  tentades  to 
other  peeves  who  are  unwilling  to  oome 
under  the  sphere  of  oommunlsm,  but  who  are 
unable  to  resist. 

This  wril-meaning,  perhaps,  but  misguided 
philosophy  of  appeasement  and  paclflsm  has 
a  long  history.  It  Is  noi  d«w.  But,  we  are 
In  Imminent  danger  of  seeing  history  repeat 
Itself  at  this  partkniiar  mocnent.  Those  who 
picket  the  White  House,  the  petltlonerB  who 
buy  full -page  newspaper  ads,  the  professors 
and  students  engaged  in  weekend  teech-tns 
and  even  some  Members  of  Congress  who 
proclaim  loudly  and  foroefuUy  for  the  milted 
States  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  apparently  have 
no  oonoem  for  what  will  happen  afterward. 
Surely,  they  must  care;  they  Just  dooit  hap- 
pen to  think  about  the  uUimate  conse- 
quences and  the  dangers  to  America. 

Those  seeking  petM^e  at  any  price  might 
be  reminded  that  it  was  Just  this  type  of 
tMniriTig  that  got  us  into  both  World  Wars. 
As  you  here  remember,  Oongreas  refused  to 
allow  Woodrow  Wilson  to  arm  American  mer- 
chnnt  vessels  as  protection  against  suh- 
marine  attacks.  This  convinced  Germany 
tha;t  the  United  States  would  not  flght,  and 
as  a  result  the  President  had  to  later  call 
for  a  declaration  of  war. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  the  same  expe- 
rience when  the  Congress  refused  to  relax 
the  restrictions  on  the  most  severe  neut4|^ 
Ity  law  ta  the  oountry's  history.  Again,  our 
actions  encouraged  aggresson  and  led  them 
to  believe  that  the  United  States  would  not 
fight.    Then  came  Pearl  Harbor. 

This  type  of  exhibitionist  conduct  on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  people  is  giving  Pelplng. 
Hanoi,  and  Moscow,  as  well  as  Havana,  the 
Impression  that  we  do  not  support  President 
Johnson.  This  Is  evidenced  in  the  vario\is 
demonstrations,  the  published  petitions, 
and  pacifist  speeches. 

A  short  time  ago.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  said :  "TTils  is  the  clearest  lesson  of  our 
time:  From  Munich  untU  today  we  have 
learned  that  to  yield  to  aggression  brings 
only  greater  threats  and  brings  even  more 
destructive  war.  To  stand  firm  Is  the  only 
guarantee  of  a  lasting  peace." 

What  is  it  that  we  want  in  South  Viet- 
nam? What  are  we  doing  there?  First,  and 
most  importantly,  we  have  been  told  by  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  that 
the  simple  fact  Is  that  South  Vietnam,  a 
member  of  the  free  world  family,  Is  striving 
to  preserve  its  Independence  from  Commu- 
nist attack.  The  Vietnamese  have  asked  our 
help.  We  have  given  It.  We  should  all  hope 
that  we  shall  continue  to  give  It. 
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We  do  so  in  mutual  Interest,  theirs  and 
ours.  Basic  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
self-determination  which  have  sustained 
oiu-  great  country  for  almost  two  centuries 
is  the  right  of  peoples  everywhere  to  live  and 
develop  In  peace.  Oior  own  security  is 
strengthened  by  the  detennination  of  others 
to  remain  free  and  by  our  commitment  to 
assist  them.  We  cannot  let  this  member 
of  our  family  down,  regardless  of  the  dis- 
tance in  miles  from  our  own  shores. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  United  States  in 
Asia,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  to  help 
maintain  free  and  Independent  nations 
which  can  develop  politically,  economically, 
and  socially,  and  which  can  be  responsible 
members  of  the  world  community.  In  this 
region  and  elsewhere,  many  people  share  our 
sense  of  the  value  of  such  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. They  have  taken  the  risks  and 
made  the  sswirifices  linked  to  the  commit- 
ment to  membership  In  the  family  of  the 
free  world.  They  have  done  this  in  the  be- 
lief that  we  would  back  up  our  pledges  to 
help  defend  them.  It  is  not  right  or  even 
expedient,  nor  Is  it  in  our  nature,  to  aban- 
don them  when  the  going  is  difficult. 

Southeast  Asia  has  great  strategic  signifi- 
cance in  the  forward  defense  of  the  United 
States.  Its  location  across  east- west  air  and 
sea  lanes  flanks  the  Indian  subcontinent  on 
one  side  and  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  Philippines  on  the  other,  and  dominates 
the  gateway  between  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans.  In  Communist  hands,  this  area 
would  pose  a  most  serious  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  to  the  famUy 
of  free  world  nations  to  which  we  belong. 
To  defend  southeast  Asia,  we  must  meet  the 
challenge  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  United  States'  role  In  South  Vietnam. 
then  Is:  first,  to  answer  the  ceUI  of  the  South 
Vietnamese,  a  member  nation  of  our  free 
world  family,  to  help  them  save  their  coim- 
try  for  themselves;  and  second,  to  help  pre- 
vent the  strategic  danger  which  would  exist 
If  communism  absorbed  southeast  Asia's  peo- 
ple and  resources.  Also,  this  will  prove  that 
the  free  world  can— and  will — cope  with 
Communist'  "wars  of  liberation"  as  we  have 
coped  successfully  with  Communist  aggres- 
sion at  other  levels. 

I  am  not  8\xggesting  that  it  will  be  easy — 
or  cheap.  But  what  is  the  cost  of  freedom? 
How  valuable  is  it?  I  think  you  will  agree: 
our  freedoms  are  not  for  sale,  nor  will  we 
abdicate  them  to  the  Communists. 

To  move  quickly  to  another  part  of  the 
world,  in  our  own  hemisphere.  What  is  our 
objective  in  the  Dominican  Republic?  Tliis 
should  be  clear  enough.  It  is:  a  freely  elect«d 
constitutional  government  which  can  under- 
take the  social,  economic,  and  political  re- 
forms that  a  majority  of  the  people  there 
seem  to  demand.  But,  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
Dominican  people  are  not  yet  capable  of  at- 
taining their  goal  without  help.  If  a  demo- 
cratic government  were  estjiblished  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  revolution  and  the  subsequent  oc- 
cupation, it  might  be  an  easy  target  for  a 
new  military  dictator— like  Castro— unless 
some  protection  could  be  offered  from  the 
outside.  In  addition  to  bringing  a  halt  there 
to  a  bloody  civil  war.  we  are  paving  the  way 
for  the  establishment  of  a  free  society  and  a 
government  of  the  Dominican  people's  choos- 
ing. I  am  happy  that  other  member  nations 
of  the  OAS  are  now  sending  troops  into  the 
Dommican  Republic  and  that  some  of  our 
own  soldiers  are  returning  to  their  normal 
duties — the  protection  of  America. 

I  would  remind  you  of  a  quote  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson:  "Wherever  Americans  go.  the 
American  flag  goes  also." 

It  is  my  opinion  that  every  American- 
North  American  and  South  American- 
should  be  grateful  that  we  have  a  President 
who  believes  in  defending  our  freedoms  from 
any  who  would  defile  them. 

And,  we  can  be  grateful  to  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  who 


now  serve  their  country  in  the  uniforms  of 
the  various  military  services — as  you  did.  I 
can  vouch  that  their  Goverrunent  will  be 
grateful  to  them. 

I  have  the  honor  and  the  privilege  to  serve 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans"  Aflfairs 
and  I  know  firsthand  something  of  the  ap- 
preciation that  this  countxy  has  for  those 
who  served.  "Sfour  Government  has  spent  a 
grand  total  of  more  than  $131  billion  on 
veterans  benefits.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year  of  the  Governraent.  there  were 
2.226,000  living  veterans  erf  World  War  I. 
Some  1.129.444  of  them  were  receiving  pen- 
sion or  compensation  paj-nients  and  in  the 
last  fiscal  year,  this  group  received  over  $2 
billion. 

I  know  that  you  are  interested  in  the  cur- 
rent controversy  regarding  the  proposed  clos- 
ings of  several  hospitals  operated  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Our  House  Veter- 
ans' Committee  held  its  loi^gest  hearings  in 
15  years,  from  February  18  to  April  1— and 
recorded  some  2.400  pages  of  testimony  on 
this  subject.  As  a  result  of  these  volumi- 
nous— and  often  tedious-hearings,  suf- 
ficient evidence  was  presented  to  show  that 
the  President  should  taJce  another  look  at 
the  proposal.  I  am  certain  that  because  of 
this  evidence  and  the  efforts  put  forth  by 
you  and  many  like  you  that  some  of  the  VA 
hospitals  will  be  saved  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  lost. 

As  you  know,  oiu-  committee  secured  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  88-450  which  permits 
the  use  of  4.0O0  additional  nursing-care  beds 
in  the  e.xisting  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  system.  We  are  alEo  doing  all  we 
can  to  implement  the  installation  of  these 
much-needed  nursing-care  beds.  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Olin-  Teagve.  of  Texas,  recently 
WTote  to  Presiden*  Johnson  to  urge  th;a 
these  facilities  be  put  into  operation  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  to  your  attention  that 
the  last  Congress  passed  a  better  pension 
bill.  Public  Law  88-664,  which  liberalized 
pension  pa.vments.  I  realize  that  it  was  not 
as  much  as  some  of  us  had  hoped  for.  how- 
ever, it  is  better  than  what  we  had  before. 
It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  World 
War  I  veterans  have  received  over  $37  billion 
in  benefits,  and  that  more  than  $13  billion 
of  that  stun  h.as  been  in  the  form  of  pension 
payments.  This  is  more  than  10  times  the 
amount  of  pension,  laid  to  any  other  group 
of  veterans. 

Another  part  of  Public  Lfew  88-664  is  a 
great  help  in  a  much-needed  area  of  service. 
It  provides  aid  and  attendance  to  severely 
disabled  and  handicapped  veterans.  Now 
housebound  veterans  are  able  to  receive  as- 
sistance that  was  not  available.  This  section 
alone  has  been  of  tremendous  aid  to  those 
less  able  to  help  themselves. 

My  point  in  emphasizing  some  of  the  leg- 
islation that  has  been  enacted  to  aid  and 
benefit  the  veteran  is  that  he  has  not  been— 
and  will  not  be  forpotten  or  neglected  by  his 
grateful  nation. 

I  can  assure  you  that  neitlier  you.  those 
who  served  later,  those  who  are  serving  now. 
nor  those  who  will  serve  in  the  years  to  come 
will  be  ignored.    W^e  are  ever  grateful  to  you 
as  we  will  be  to  them. 

You  and  this  occasion  reminds  be  of  a 
poem  which  typifies  such  brave  men  as  your- 
selves. It  was  written  by  one  of  America's 
greatest  veteran  leaders,  Bryan  Gentry.  It  Is 
called  G.  I.  Joe  and  one  verse  goes  like 
this: 

'Every  ounce  of  him  a  soldier; 

Every  inch  of  him  a  man- 
When  he  fought  your  battles  for  you; 

Ate  with  fingers  from  a  can. 
And  the  covu^ge  of  his  laughter 

Dulled  the  panic  of  his  fear — 
When  it  came  his  turn  for  dying. 

He  stepped  up  without  a  tear." 

Thank  vou. 


The  Threat  of  Industrial  Foreign  Aid 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Monday,  June  7,  1965 

Ml'.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Sun- 
day edition  of  the  New  York  times  tluie 
appeared  a  news  account  which  indiciited 
that  U.S.  chemical  manufacturing  com- 
panies were  being  cautious  about  enur- 
ing into  arrangements  for  construction  of 
plants  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I  be- 
lieve their  reluctance  is  based  on  sound 
judgment  as  to  the  long-term  interest 
of  the  security  of  the  United  States  wiicn 
this  type  of  faciUty  is  constructed  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

Although  I  have  a  serious  contern 
about  any  trade  of  strategic  implications 
with  bloc  nations,  I  think  that  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  the  sale 
of  finished  chemical  products  and  the 
sale  to  Iron  Curtain  countries  of  the  j)ro- 
ductive  capacity  to  manufacture  tl:r-se 
chemical  products  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Sov.et 
Union  lags  badly  behind  the  West  h:  iw 
chemical  industry,  and  to  furnish  to  i!ie 
bloc  countries  the  capacity  to  produce 
chemical  products  is  not  only  contribut- 
ing to  a  critical  area  of  their  econciav 
which  is  directly  related  to  their  wwv- 
making  potential,  but  it  would  also  L-ne 
them  the  means  whereby  they  could  en- 
gage in  economic  aggression  against  liie 
Western  World. 

We  have  before  us  the  example  of  liow 
the  Soviet  Union  is  using  crude  oil  as 
a  foi-m  of  economic  blackmail  as  a  hope 
of  disturbing  nonnal  trade  patterns,  and 
therefore,  the  action  of  American  chemi- 
cal companies  in  demonstrating  reluct- 
ance to  enter  into  trade  arrangements 
including  the  construction  of  facilites 
in  the  bloc  nations  should  be  applauded. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  unfortunate  that  we 
find  an  official  position  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment encouraging  this  sort  of  trade 
arrangement,  and  it  is  my  hope  t!iat 
American  companies  will  not  succmnb 
to  these  official  inducements  to  do  lliat 
which  history  and  current  policy  pro- 
nouncement of  bloc  leaders  indicate  w.U 
not  be  in  the  long  and  best  interest  of 
either  their  company  or  the  United 
States. 

For  the  information  of  the  House.  I 
include  the  news  report  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  {N.T.)   Times,  June  C. 
1965] 
But-  Thet  Are  Wary  of  Red  Nation.- 
(By  GerdWilcke) 
Major    domestic    chemical    manufacturing 
and  construction  companies  that  discover-.d 
the  profitability  of  foreign  markets  long  aco 
are  still  stepping  gingerly  in  trying  to  peiip- 
trate  the  Iron  Curtain. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc..  fir 
instance,  whose  own  balance  of  paymei:'.s 
showed  a  net  profit  of  no  less  than  $1  billion 
for  the  years  1958-64,  has  no  present  plans 
to  venture  into  the  Communist  orbit. 

Although  it  may  some  day  consider  selli:  s: 
its  products  to  Russians,  Rumanians,  or  Hui- 
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Mri.uis,  Its  chief  effort  today  is  directed  at 
put  ling  up  plants  in  Latin  America.  Canada. 
jap.in.  West  Germany,  or  Luxembourg  for 
the  manufacture   of    a   variety   of   products 


-ar.^ing    from    manmade    fibers    to    gjasoUne 
idciitives. 

Likewise,  the  Dow  Chemical  Co..  which  Just 
opc:ied  a  $100  million  plastics  plant  in  the 
Ke-herlands.  has  merely  "talked  sales"  to 
the  Russians  and  BtUgarlans. 

NEGATIVE   RESULTS 

Ti.e  results  so  far  have  been  negative,  but 
the  company  Insists  it  has  no  Intention  of 
^eling  technical  knowledge  to  Communist 
nations.  Some  of  the  company's  major  ob- 
jectives abroad  at  the  moment  Include  a  poly- 
etlrlene  plant  In  Colombia,  a  potiltry  re- 
search station  In  England,  and  other  chemi- 
cal slants  In  West  Germany  and  Spain. 

The  Monsanto  Co.,  another  leading  manu- 
fac-.urer  whose  foreign  sales  last  year  ac- 
counted for  about  21  percent  of  total  sales 
of  $1.3  bUllon,  is  not  looking  behind  the 
fer.  :e  that  divides  communism  from  the  free 
wo'Id. 

Vet,  the  company  Is  not  reversing  its  pol- 
icy >f  foreign  expansion.  This  is  underlined 
by  Monsanto's  start  of  10  new  overseas  ven- 
tur'-s  since  May  1964,  Including  an  acrylic 
S'o  r  plant  In  Israel,  nylon  plants  In  Luxem- 
ix  rg  and  England,  a  phenol  plant  In  Aus- 
tn  ;a,  a  plastics  plant  In  Japan,  insecticide 
p...nts  In  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador,  and 
a  :  ant  for  the  production  of  rigid  vinyl  in 
M'  •.ico. 

CELANESK   PLANTS 

1  he  Celanese  Corp.  of  America,  a  producer 
of  chemicals,  fibers,  plastics,  paints,  forest 
pr  ducts,  crude  oil,  and  natural  gas,  now  has 
itf  .land  In  the  operation  of  70  plants  all  over 
the  world.  However,  none  of  them  are  be- 
>;:;  ci  the  Iron  Curtain.  Instead.  Celanese  is 
:e:.a:ng  its  help  to  preparing  facilities  for 
t;..  production  of  paperboard  In  Sicily.  Arnel 
tr:.  ctate  yam  In  Belgium,  and  petrochem- 
ic    s  in  Mexico  and  the  Netherlands. 

r  pokesmen  for  the  LI  twin  Engineering  Co. 
or  Wichita,  Kans.,  a  company  that  has  been 
t.'-vii.g  to  get  a  foothold  In  the  OommunLst 
n.  .rket,  thought  that  the  reluctance  of  other 
A:..' ncan  companies  to  follow  suit  might  be 
b- od  on  a  strong  feeling  of  antl- 
C    r>.munlsm. 

;he  company,  which  is  active  in  such  fre« 
c  ;atries  as  Israel,  made  headlines  earlier 
s  year  with  the  disclosure  that  It  had 
•:-a  discussing  the  posslbUlty  of  oonstruct- 
:  a  synthetic  fiber  plant  in  East  Germany. 
Ihe  fact  that  5  months  later  the  project 
.-till  in  the  talking  stage  indicates  that 
icr  than  political  considerations  could 
e  kept  American  companies  from  Joining 
".y  European  corp)oratlons  In  courting  the 
:;imunlsts  for  business. 
Recently  It  was  announced  that  the  Fire- 
s'. Tie  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  had  broken  off 
i:'?_-otiations  with  Rumania  looking  toward  a 
6.yi.:hetic  rubber  plant  In  that  country. 
There  was  no  explanation  for  the  sudden 
.!ige  in  a  development  that  originally  had 
p.  praised  as  a  major  breakthrough  in  re- 
..>ns  between  the  United  States  and  East- 
:  Europe. 

-  here  were  strong  suggestions,  however. 
I  Firestone  backed  down  In  the  wake  of 
ssure  from  conservative  groups  In  the 
ntry.  Another  explanation  was  that 
criocking  licensing  agreements  for  various 
iponents  of  the  plant  made  it  impossible 
'■■:  Firestone  to  act  singlehandedly. 

NO   AGRFEMENT    YET 

llie  Universal  Oil  Products  Corp.,  Des 
P:  .ns.  111.,  which  was  selected  to  build  a 
c:  ilytic  petrolemn  crackiiig  unit  in  Ru- 
m  nia  and  early  this  year  shared  headlines 
'•».  ii  Firestone,  stUl  has  not  reached  flnai 
'  :eement  with  the  Conamunlst  rulers  in 
B  -.Tuirest. 

\  clieck  with  at  least  12  other  companies 
^    :i  foreign   projects  showed   that  only    1 
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is  actively  disctisslng  a  ventvu*  with  a  Com- 
mtmist  power. 

Charles  C.  Bonin,  who  recently  became 
president  of  the  Chemical  Construction  Corp. 
(Chemlco),  an  operating  subsidiary  at  the 
Electric  Bond  St  Share  Co.,  said  his  concern 
is  negotiating  with  Rumania  about  the  con- 
struction of  a  $45  million,  1.000-ton-a-day 
ammonia  plant. 

What  has  delayed  the  signing  of  a  contract 
is  the  financing  of  the  project,  but  Mr.  Bonin 
insisted  that  the  contemplated  venture  has 
the  blessing  of  the  VS.  Government. 

The  48-year-old  executive,  who  aims  to 
increase  the  siiare  ol  foreign  operations  of  bis 
company  from  the  current  25  percent  to 
50  percent,  made  it  plain  that  he  rates  busi- 
ness as  high  as  politics. 

"In  the  long  run."  Mr.  Bonin  said,  "this 
country  Is  credited  In  the  minds  of  other 
people  with  what  we  are  doing  now.  not 
for  what  our  propaganda  says." 

A    LONG    LIST 

Although  the  company  has  done  work  in 
a  Communist  country — Yugoslavia — before, 
it  has  a  long  list  of  accomplishments  else- 
where in  the  world. 

Mr.  Boiiin  asserted  that  plants  designed  by 
Chemico  account  for  an  estimated  25  per- 
cent of  the  world's  production  of  ammonia, 
more  than  30  percent  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  from  contact  plants, 
approximately  35  percent  of  US.  production 
of  nitric  acid  and  an  estimated  65  percent 
of  U.S.  production  of  acetylene  from  natural 
gas. 

Aside  from  the  dozens  of  fertilizer  plants 
Chemico  put  up  all  over  the  world,  the  com- 
pany is  now  prei>aring  to  open  sales  offices 
in  Western  Europ>e  and  Latin  America.  The 
most  recent  exp>anslon  In  Jap>an  Unks  the 
American  concern  with  Mitsubishi  Heavy  In- 
dustries, Ltd.  This  is  a  joint  venture  that 
calls  on  Chemico  to  provide  overall  design 
and  engineering  consultation  for  Its  Par  East- 
em  partner's  activities  In  the  chemical  field. 

Other  large  companies  with  global  opera- 
tions, such  as  the  Lummus  Co.,  Poster 
Wheeler  Corp..  and  Kellogg  Co.,  have  profited 
from  the  world's  growing  need  for  fertilizer, 
fibers  and  petro-chemicals. 

The  chemical  manufacturing  and  engt- 
neermg  concerns  account  for  hundreds  of 
projects  that  have  siwouted  up  on  a  global 
scale.  They  also  have  helped  increase  foreign 
sales  of  chemicals  produced  abroad  by  UJS. 
companies  to  nearly  $6  billion  a  year  by 
the  end  of  1963. 
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Commencement  Address  of  the  Honorable 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11. 1965 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
Free  State  of  Maryland  were  deeply 
honored  to  have  the  Vice  President. 
HtJBERT  H.  HrupiiREY.  make  the  com- 
mencement address  Saturday,  June  5, 
1965.  before  4,301  graduates  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  This  great  Ameri- 
can^, who  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  fight  for  human  rights  in  our  country, 
gave  the  graduating  class  an  address 
which  certainly  should  stand  the  test  of 
time  in  history.  It  was  particularly  ap- 
propriate that  the  Vice  President  se- 


lected the  University  of  Maryland — a 
leading  institution  in  our  great  Free 
State — to  make  his  inspiring  speech.  He 
certainly  set  the  stage  by  clearly  defining 
the  burden  these  graduates  will  carry 
into  their  adult  lives  In  our  country.  I 
am  positive  that  they  will  carry  this 
responsibility  to  guarantee  every  Amer- 
ican equal  rights  in  our  society. 

The  Vice  President  was  honored  at  a 
luncheon  after  ceremonies  and  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey was  kind  enough  to  pay  a  personal 
visit  to  my  family  in  Hyattsville  later 
that  day  where  we  were  honoring  my 
daughter  Sue.  who  just  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Maryland,  with  s  re- 
ception for  the  family  and  personal 
friends.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  gratitude  of  my 
family,  mj-self,  and  the  University  of 
Maryland  to  the  Vice  President  for  giving 
of  himself  to  us  in  a  great  speech  and  in 
his  personal  visit. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  the  Vice 
President's  speech  it  is  an  honor  for  me 
to  include  it  here  in  the  Record: 
Address    of    Vice    PREsmENT    Hubert    Hum- 
phrey    AT    THE    UNTVERSTTT     OF     MaBTLANO 

Commencement,  June  5, 1965 
President  Elklna,  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  distinguished  deans  and  faculty, 
members  of  the  class  of  1965,  i>arenta,  and 
distinguished  guests.  It  is  with  a  deep  sense 
of  honor,  mixed  with  a  special  feeling  of 
pleasure,  itiat  I  accept  this  degree  from  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

I  am  honored  because  I  receive  this  degree 
from  one  of  America's  great  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

Chartered  and  opened  in  1807  as  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  of  Maryland,  this  institu- 
tion became  a  university  \i\  1812.  Today 
your  schools  and  faculties  cover  almost  every 
field  of  human  endeavor,  and  you  carry  the 
lamp  of  learning  to  every  comer  of  the  ^obe. 

In  particular,  I  noted  with  great  pride  that 
Chancellor  Ludwig  Erhard  received  an  honor- 
ary degree  from  the  University  of  Maxyland 
at  the  recent  commencement  of  your  uni- 
versity's branch  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  And  it  Is  also  a  matter  of  aome 
pride  to  speak  at  the  commencement  of  the 
IC4A  track  and  field  champion. 

But  I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  here 
today  for  another  and  quite  personal  reason. 
For  the  past  16  years  the  Humphrey  family 
has  considered  Maryland  to  be  Its  second 
home.  We  moved  to  Maryland  In  1949,  when 
I  began  my  freshman  term  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
and  we  have  come  to  cherish  our  home  la 
Chevy  Chase.  Despite  suggestions  to  move 
the  Vice  President  to  larger  quarters,  the 
Humplirey  family  is  still  happily  In  residence 
at  the  same  old  stand.     And  we  love  it. 

Today  I  wish  to  raise  for  your  considera- 
tion a  question  of  utmost  Importance  facing 
the  people  of  this  Nation:  How  can  we  con- 
serve most  effectively  the  human  resources 
of  America? 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  once  observed: 
"I  believed  in  democracy  because  It  releases 
the  energy  of  every  human  bemg." 

It  has  been  our  remarkable  capacity  to 
release  the  energy  of  the  American  people, 
which  has  set  this  Nation  apart  from  all 
others  of  the  world. 

And  it  wUl  be  the  energy,  creativity,  and 
determination  brought  by  Americans  to  the 
task  of  democratic  government  which  will 
preserve  this  Nation  as  a  beacon  of  hope  Itt 
a  weary  and  struggling  world. 

The  American  people  must  take  seriously 
the  necessity  of  using  to  the  fullest  oui  vast 
reservoirs  of  untapped  human  skUls.  In- 
tellect, and  ability  existing  In  this  country. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
squandering  these  human  resources  througU 
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poverty,  disease,  Illiteracy,  unemployment,  or 
discrimination. 

We  must,  in  particular,  come  to  under- 
stand that  discrimination  can  assume  many 
forms  and  many  guises.  Riu-al  families 
trapped  In  the  never-ending  cycle  of  low 
income  and  inadequate  educational  opix>r- 
tunlties  are  the  victims  of  discrimination 
Just  as  directly  as  Negro  famlllee  striving  to 
free  themselves  from  the  hopelessness  of 
the  urban  ghetto. 

Unskilled  workers  cast  on  the  scrap  heap 
of  the  technologically  unemployed  are  lost 
to  this  Nation  Just  as  completely  as  Spanlsh- 
6p>eaklng  Americans  unable  to  locate  sus- 
tained and  meaningful  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  simple  truth  is  this:  America  needs 
everybody  in  the  difficult  business  of  mak- 
"  ing  democracy  work.  And,  for  the  first  time 
in  recorded  history,  we  possess  the  economic 
wealth  and  the  Intellectual  attainment  re- 
quired to  make  every  American  a  full  partner 
in  this  noble  enterprise. 

I  wish  to  reflect  briefly  upon  one  area  of 
particular  significance  at  this  Juncture  In 
our  Nation's  history:  our  efforts  to  root  out 
and  destroy  In  America  the  ancient  curse  of 
racial  prejudice. 

Today  we  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  a 
chaUenging  new  era  in  this  struggle  for  clvU 
rights  and  equal   opportunity  In  America. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  generation,  we 
see  a  historic  victory  has  been  achieved: 
Namely,  the  elimination  of  legalized  prej- 
udice and  discrimination  In  America. 

Where  schools,  hotels,  restaurants,  hos- 
pitals, public  parks,  and  public  transporta- 
tion facilities  operated  on  a  segregated  basis, 
they  usually  did  so  with  either  the  explicit 
or  implicit  consent  of  local.  State,  or  Na- 
tional law." 

Whether  In  a  court  of  law,  or  on  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  a  segregated  restaxorant,  the 
civil  rights  movement  has  been  primarily 
concerned  with  tearing  down  these  barriers 
of  legalized  discrimination. 

With  the  series  of  historic  Supreme  Court 
decisions  culminating  in  Brown  vs.  Board  of 
Education  in  1954 — and  with  the  series  of 
congressional  actions  leading  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965 — this  initial  phase  of  the  clvU 
rights  struggle  is  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  report  that  the 
response  to  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  has 
been  most  heartening.  In  our  Southern 
States,  in  particular,  we  have  encountered 
determination  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation. 

And  while  the  press  has  told  of  Instances 
where  people  attempted  to  thwart  the  law, 
the  real  story  has  been  the  far  greater  evi- 
dence of  widespread  compliance  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

Many  brave  and  courageous  persons,  both 
black  and  white,  have  been  willing  to  risk 
their  lives,  and  sometimes  to  lose  their  lives, 
In  carrying  forward  this  assault  upon  the 
barriers  of  legalized  discrimination. 

In  large  measure  we  can  look  with  pride 
upon  the  dignity  and  compassion,  yes,  even 
the  love,  which  has  characterized  the  efiforts 
of  these  courageous  Americans. 

Their  actions  have  demonstrated  for  every 
person  in  this  country  and  around  the  world 
that  freedom  still  lives  here.  They  have 
shown  us  again  that  the  quest  for  freedom 
is  the  strongest  and  most  compelling  force 
In  the  world. 

We  see  that  victory  is  not  far  off,  yet,  we 

also  know  that  the  struggle  has  only  begun. 

And.  In  many  respects,  the  most  dlfflcult 

unci    challenging   days   for   America    lie   just 

ahead. 

In  the  next  few  years,  we  must  determine 
whether  or  not  we  can  build  successfully  on 
this  foundation  of  equal  rights  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

We  must  discover  whether  or  not  American 
Negroes  and  other  minority  groups  can  now 
be  brought  fully  into  the  mainstream  of  our 
political,  economic,  and  social  life. 
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Our  task  will  be  one  of  complementing  the 
reality  of  equal  rights  with  the  attitude  of 
equal  respect  among  all  peoples  and  races 
In  America. 

For  only  when  equal  respect  drives  out 
completely  the  false  doctrines  of  racial  super- 
iority will  we  have  fashioned  in  America  a 
national  community  worthy  of  our  promises 
of  the  pwist  and  our  hopes  for  the  future. 

This  is,  of  course,  basis  for  equality  of  re- 
gard and  respect  between  Negroes  and  white 
persons.  It  is  found  in  history.  It  is  foimd 
in  the  arts.  It  is  found  la  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  countless  men  and  women. 

On  too  many  occasions  we  have  failed  to 
acknowledge  the  remarkable  contributions  of 
Negroes  particularly  to  the  sum  total  of 
human  knowledge  and  achievement.  Prom 
earliest  times  In  Africa  up  to  the  present  day 
In  America,  the  acoomplislimerrts  of  Negroes 
have  been  obscured  by  false  history,  incom- 
plete history,  and  rationalized  history.  And 
this  misleading  and  misreid  historical  record 
has  played  its  part  in  discouraging  a  climate 
of  equal  respect  among  peoples  of  all  races. 
With  the  help  of  archeology,  with  the 
careful  study  of  African  art,  with  ancient 
documents  and  writings,  we  are  Just  now 
beginning  to  rediscover  Africa's  many  con- 
tributions to  the  expoiision  of  human 
knowledge. 

Negroes  participated  from  the  very  begin- 
ning in  the  discovery  and  exploraUon  of  the 
New  World.  And  they  participated  not  sim- 
ply as  slaves,  but  Just  as  frequently  as 
soldiers  and  sailors,  as  Jesuit  missionaries 
and  as  free  settlers. 

Twenty-six  of  the  forty-four  settlers  who 
established  Los  Angeles  in  1781  were  Negro. 
The  founder  of  Chicago  was  a  Haitian  Negro, 
educated  In  Prance.  When  he  encountered 
Job  discrimination  in  New  Orleans,  he  trav- 
eled up  the  Mississippi,  eventually  establish- 
ing the  first  permanent  residence  on  the  site 
of  the  present-day  metropolis. 

How  many  of  xis  recall  that  the  first  man 
to  lose  his  life  in  the  cause  of  American  in- 
dependence was  a  runaway  slave,  Crispus 
Attucks?  You  wUl  find  his  name  on  a  mon- 
ument on  the  Boston  Common,  commemo- 
rating the  Boston  massacre  of  March  5,  1770. 
And  do  we  realize  that  30,000  Negroes  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  General  Wash- 
ington in  our  War  of  Independence? 

How  much  do  we  remember  of  Frederick 
Douglass,  a  self-educated  former  slave  who 
overcame  tremendous  otetacles  to  attain 
world  renown  as  an  abolitionist  orator  and 
publisher  and  who  served  in  high  Govern- 
ment posts  in  the  administration  of  five 
Presidents? 

How  many  of  us  realize  that  the  man  cred- 
ited with  perfecting  the  technique  of  blood 
transfusions  was  a  Negro.  Dr.  Charles  Drew? 
How  many  millions  of  pepsons  are  alive  to- 
day because  of  the  pioneering  research  of 
this  skilled  physician? 

There  are,  of  course,  many  more  instances 
and  many  more  names  of  Negroes  and  people 
of  other  minority  groups  who  have  made 
outstanding  but  unsung  coniributions  to 
this  Nation's  history. 

And  there  exists  today  across  America 
what  Whitney  M.  Young.  Jr..  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Urban  League,  has  de- 
scriljed  as  the  quiet  revolution,  a  revolution 
stemming  from  the  dramatic  increase  of  Ne- 
gro enrollment  in  college  and  professional 
schools,  from  the  rising  level  of  income 
among  Negroes,  and  from  the  declining  rate 
of  school  dropouts  among  Negroes  as  com- 
pared to  the  population  in  general. 

These  men  and  women  are  succeeding  de- 
spite the  handicaps  of  prejudice,  of  closed 
doors,  of  limited  or  nonexistent  educational 
opportunities,  and  of  the  deep  psychological 
wound  of  being  a  Negro  in  a  period  where 
this  often  implied  sccond-clas.s  citizenship 
and  back  of  the  bii.s 

Will  we  he  able  ever  :o  calculate  the  loss 
to  America,  and  to  the  entire  world,  of  the 
potential  talent  amonj:  our  Negro  citizens 
Which  nevertheless   sacrificed,   asid   are   still 


sacrificing,    for    reasons    of    prejudice    and 
discrimination? 

wm  we  be  able  ever  to  realize  the  terrible 
human  price  we  have  paid  In  supporting  this 
system  of  second-class  citizenship? 

Today  we  have  finally  struck  down  the 
supporting  members  of  this  structure  o! 
prejudice.  And  today  we  are  taking  long. 
overdue  steps  to  build  a  cUmate  of  equ:U  re- 
spect for  Negro  Americans — a  climate  uhere 
each  person  will  have  an  opportunity  to  seek 
fulfillment  as  a  unique  and  creative  iv.di- 
Tidual. 

For  stu-ely  these  are  the  essential  elen.enu 
of  man's  humaness:  The  potentialiiv  for 
creativity  and  the  ability  to  pursue  e.xceU 
lence.  In  business.  In  education,  in  the 
professions,  in  the  arts,  we  are  strlvir.e  to 
provide  Negroes  and  other  minorities  \vixh 
the  chance  to  exercise  their  uniquely  hi  rjiar. 
qualities. 

And  through  such  massive  efforts  a,'  the 
antlpoverty  program,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act,  we  are  attempting  to  reach  down 
Into  the  ghetto,  into  the  slum,  and  into  rural 
areas  to  give  the  forgotten  youngster  a  ch  nee 
to  function  as  a  creative,  productive.  :;nd 
responsible  human  being. 

We  must  extend  the  hand  of  opport'.;:.;ty 
to  this  forgotten  Individual  caught  in  the 
ghetto.  But  It  mtist  necessarily  remaii:  the 
responsibility  of  the  Individual,  as  it  L'^  the 
responsibility  of  every  human  being,  to  grasp 
this  hand  firmly  and  with  determlnatio: 

For  any  person,  whether  white  or  N.  gro 
the  pursuit  of  excellence  and  creativitv  in- 
volves the  willingness  to  accept  responsibility 
and  the  coiu-age  to  take  risks.  These  are 
the  qualities  upon  which  respect  thrives 
And  these  are  the  qualities  so  abund.::uly 
evident  in  the  lives  of  the  Negroes  I  rur.e 
noted. 

History  is  written  about  persons  wh>.  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  excellence  r.nd 
creativity  and  ultimately  prevailed.  I  am 
fully  confident  that  this  era  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  time  when  America  p.'c- 
Tlded  every  person  with  an  opportunif.  to 
accept  this  challenge,  when  we  discarded  :or- 
ever  the  shroud  of  hate  and  bigotry  for  the 
shining  mantle  of  human  freedom  nd 
dignity. 

This  will  be  the  time  when  the  himia;.  re- 
sources of  America  were  truly  hamesseci  ir. 
the  exhilarating  work  of  extending  the 
blessings  of  freedom  and  Justice  to  pei  Dies 
everywhere. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV}  ~ 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  J.  Eci.ar 
Hoover  is  our  country's  foremost  au- 
thority on  the  sinister  designs  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  In  the  Ur,;'ec 
States. 

The  following  article,  quoting  Mr 
Hoover,  appeared  in  the  Federal  Bui'  au 
of  Investigation  Law  Enforcement  Bul- 
letin, in  June  1965.  I  commend  its  ii  ad- 
ing  to  every  student,  teacher,  and  cii. -er. 
in  the  Nation: 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
PEDE21AL  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

June  1.  i;<" 
To  All  Laic  Enforcement  Officials: 

America  today  is  engaged  in  a  deadly  st:  le- 
gle  for  the  survival  of  the  free  world.  Vt  .ile 
our  Nation  is  fending  off  the  strangling  t nc 


of  International  communism  on  foreign  soil, 
attempts  are  being  made  at  home  to  under- 
0tlne  and  distort  its  actions. 

Tremendous  pressure  and  criticism,  are 
being  leveled  against  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  confuse  and  mislead  the  Amer- 
ican public.  Irresponsible  charges  of  in- 
vaders, brutal  aggression,  and  sneak  attacks 
are  used  to  discredit  our  Goverimient  in 
h  pes  it  will  be  forced  to  abandon  its  role  as 
dfiender  of  freedom.  Some  of  this  protest 
con.es  from  legitimate  peace  groups  and 
otl.ers  who  are  opposed  to  the  covirse  of  ac- 
tion being  followed  In  Vietnam  and  the 
D  i;uinican  Republic.  However,  much  of  the 
a.; ration  is  part  of  a  diabolical  scheme  con- 
tr.  ed  by  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A. 
I  Ci^USA ) ,  an  Integral  arm  of  the  interna- 
t;  iial  Communist  conspiracy,  the  material- 
is- ic,  godless  Ideology  dedicated  to  ruling 
t:."  world. 

I'he  CPUSA  and  other  Communist  groups 
ar  seizing  this  opportunity  to  advance  their 
c.  ise  by  false  statements  and  half  truths. 
r.-rticularly,  the  party  Is  seeking  to  influence 
t:.e  youth  of  oiur  country  through  the  Com- 
n.'  nist-controlied  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  and 
5:::iilar  organizations. 

rhe  CPUSA  encouraged  and  endorsed  the 
s-  -dent  march  on  the  Nation's  Capital  on 
.\:.'ril  17,  1965,  protesting  U.S.  Intervention 
m  Vietnam.  Although  not  in  actual  control 
of  this  demonstration,  the  Communists  par- 
i,  ipated  In  the  march  and  distributed  copies 
c  the  Worker,  an  east  coast  Communist 
J.  wspaper.  Communist  marchers  from  all 
I  er  the  country  were  present,  and  Com- 
r  'mist  leaders  claimed  a  major  role  in  the 
(i-.  :nonstration. 

This  is  a  tj-plcal  example  of  the  party's 
V  .clespread  campaign  to  Influence  our  coun- 
try's foreign  policies.  The  strategy  is  not 
r."W,  but  it  Is  effective.  The  i>arty  is  work- 
:  .g  through  non-Communist  groups  and 
Xr  int  organizations  to  embarrass  our  Gov- 
f-:imant  and  disrupt  its  efforts.  Communist 
'.'^  .ders  are  striving  to  Initiate  other  marches 
,  -.d  demonstrations  to  keep  their  campaign 
( •  fear  and  terror  rolling.  We  can  expect 
:  ..\t  the  party  will  push  for  some  type  of 
:.  .tionwide  action  similar  to  "peace"  strikes 

•  work  stoppages  to  emphasize  their  alms. 
i  lese  are  methods  which  have  served  Com- 
M.inlst  causes  so  well  since  the  days  of  Lenin. 

Party  leaders  hop>e,  of  course,  that  more 
:  :ci  more  Americans  will  b©  duped  and  mis- 
U  i  by  these  tactics.  They  envision  a  com- 
:.;indlng  wave  of  hostility  against  American 
P'Ucies  abroad.  The  goal  Is  to  Incite  clti- 
:  ns  to  the  point  that  they  will  demand 
.^n;erican  forces  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam 
.  d  other  places,  allowing  international 
'  inxniunism  to  take  over  and  engulf  more 
..  lenseless  countries. 

Fortunately,  the  strength  and  greatness  of 
r   Nation   lies    in   its   millions  of  patriotic 

:;cl  loyal  citizens — Americans  who  will  not 
.'.llow  the  Red  bait  of  the  cunning  Com- 
r.  tinist  emissaries:  Americans  who  will  rally 
■:>.hlnd  our  Government  leaders  at  this  cru- 
'•'..U  time;  and  Americans  who  are  still  proud 
■  T  state,  "I  was  bom  an  American;  I  live  an 
..nierican;  I  shall  die  an  American." 
J.  Edgar  Hoover, 

Director. 


The  Kremlin's  Worries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONOE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 


insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  an 
article  published  in  the  April  20,  1965, 
issue  of  Look  magazine.  The  article  en- 
titled "What  Worries  the  Men  in  the 
Kiemlin,"  is  written  by  William  Benton, 
former  U.S.  Senator  from  Cormectlcut 
and  now  chairman  and  publisher  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  UNESCO. 

The  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Benton  on 
political  and  economic  problems  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  based  on  several  visits 
to  that  country,  the  last  of  these  in  1964. 
Of  interest  are  his  obsen'ations  the 
Soviet  leaders,  burdened  by  vast  expen- 
ditures for  armaments,  are  no  longer 
talking  reassuringly  about  surpassing 
U.S.  production  by  1970.  The  Soviet 
people  are  demanding  better  housing, 
better  clothing,  automobiles,  and  other 
consumer  goods.  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
this  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

What   Worries   the   Men   in   the   Kremlin 
(By  William  Benton) 

Kremlinologists  now  agree  on  at  least  one 
proposition:  Chairman  Nikita  Khrushchev 
was  tossed  out  because  of  his  personal  traits 
and  tactics — he  was  called  erratic,  impulsive 
and  highhanded — and  not  because  of  any 
basic  policy  differences  with  the  party  Pre- 
sidium or  Central  Committee.  Some  of  the 
very  qualities  that  gave  him  color  and  dy- 
namism in  the  West  proved  most  discon- 
certing to  the  so-called  collective  leadership. 

The  party's  principal  worries  remain  the 
same. 

During  my  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  last 
year — my  fii'th  since  1956 — I  talked  with 
some  40  Soviet  officials,  including  the  then- 
chairman.  Khrushchev.  Many  said  repieat- 
edly,  as  their  words  were  translated  to  me, 
"I  am  gravely  worried,"  or  "I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned." 

The  Anicrican  pyeople  relieved  the  Soviet 
Union  (and  many  other  countries  as  weU) 
of  one  worry  when  they  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected Barry  Gold  water.  The  Russians  at- 
tached much  importance  to  Senator  Gold- 
water.  His  comments  about  Cuba  and  Viet- 
nam, for  example,  made  him  sound  reckless 
and  irresponsible  to  So\-iet  ears.  They  looked 
upon  him  as  a  symbol  of  "American  monop- 
olistic capitalism."  They  still  worry  about 
American  capitalism,  but  not  quite  so 
acutely. 

Khrushchev  agreed  with  mo  that  there's 
a  better  cliance  for  improved  trade  relations 
under  Johnson  than  under  Kennedy.  How- 
ever, most  of  the  problems  that  plague  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  American  people  can  now 
do  little  about. 

Every  Soviet  political  leader  has  worries. 
This  isn't  new.  What  Is  new  Is  the  tone  of 
candor  with  which  the  Russians  discuss  their 
concerns.  Some  of  the  worries  are  kept  un- 
der the  table,  p.articularly  with  an  American. 
But  there  are  at  least  two  themes  with  varia- 
tions that  recur  in  almost  very  conversation. 
These  are  ( 1 )  improving  the  Soviet  standard 
of  living,  and  (2)  achieving  peaceful  co- 
existence with  the  West.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  third  worry,  although  it  is  never  mentioned 
to  strangers:  how  to  resolve  differences  both 
within  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  with  other  Communist  nations, 
especially  China. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  today — under  the 
Brezhnev-Kosygin  leadership.  as  under 
Kiirushchev's — the  attempt  to  achieve  one 
goal  sometimes  seems  to  mean  working 
against  another  goal.  The  goals  often  are 
mutually  exclusive.  For  example,  the  Soviets 
believe,  as  we  do.  that  peace  and  security  are 
guaranteed  partly  by  armed  might — but  un- 
like us,  they  cannot  combine  armaments  with 
prosperity.      They    haven't    learned    how    to 


have  their  guns  and  butter  too.  Or  both 
sputniks  and  motorcycles.  This  Is  frtistrat- 
Ing  for  Soviet  leaders — and  confusing  for 
those  who  try  to  understand  them.  It  means 
wearisome  worry  in  any  language. 

For  example,  hardly  any  visitor  in  the  So- 
viet Union  will  faU  to  learn  the  Russian 
word  "mir."  "Mir"  means  "peace."  but  It 
happens  to  be  one  of  those  words  with  a 
double  meaning:  "mlr"  may  be  translated 
correctly  either  as  "peace"  or  "world."  Are 
Soviet  leaders  sincere  in  their  constant  use 
of  the  word?  I  beUeve  they  are.  If  peace  In- 
cludes intensive  competition  among  social 
systems.  "Miru  Mir,"  say  the  biUboards — 
"Peace  to  the  World."  The  Russians  vividly 
remember  the  20  million  lost  In  Wcwld  War 
IL  They  want  peace  all  right.  The  dilem- 
ma Is  that  they  also  want  the  world. 

Marxist-Leninist  communism  Is  now,  as  it 
has  always  been,  a  world  concept.  According 
to  theory,  commtinism  cannot  be  fully  real- 
ized until  It  Is  worldwide.  Josef  Stalin  and 
Leon  Trotsky  fought  over  whether  Boclalism 
in  one  nation  was  possible.  To  the  Commu- 
nist, "peaceful  coexistence"  does  Indeed 
mean  i>eace — but  it  also  means  time  to  reach 
communism's  goal  of  universal  communism. 
Khrushchev's  deffnltion  of  "peaceful  coexis- 
tence" Is  a  perfect  description  of  the  cold 
war.  To  Brezhnev,  "peaceful  coexistence"  in- 
cludes a  vow  that  nothing  and  no  one  will 
shake  the  Soviet  Union's  resolution  to  strug- 
gle consistently  fcM-  the  triumph  of  socialism 
and  communism. 

Yet  whUe  Soviet  propagandists  preach 
peace  to  their  own  people,  as  well  as  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  their  country's  budget  for 
armaments  is  greater  in  proportion  to  na- 
tional product  than  that  of  the  United  States 
or  any  other  major  natloiL  And  while  such 
high  expenditures  prevail.  It  is  all  but  Im- 
possible for  the  UjS.SJI.  to  satisfy  the  rising 
demand  for  higher  living  standards.  To  So- 
viet leaders,  this  Lb  clear,  and  It  Is  vexing. 
I  asked  Mme.  IScaterlna  Purtseva,  minister 
of  culture,  and  the  first  and  only  woman  to 
serve  on  the  Presidium  of  the  Communist 
Party  for  the  entire  U.SJSJI.  (which  was  for- 
merly known  as  the  Politburo),  how  the 
Soviet  Union  could  ever  hope  to  Improve 
living  standards  without  disarmament.  Her 
answer  was  long,  and  I  took  almoet  verbatim 
notes.  In  part,  she  said.  "AU  reasonable  peo- 
ple now  understand  that  war  means  annihi- 
lation. The  fact  Is  that  both  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  tremendous 
forces.  If  war  breaks  out,  catastrophe  Is  un- 
avoidable.  Neither  country  can  stand  aside. 
"You  of  the  United  States  like  your  way 
of  life.  Very  good.  We  dont  object.  We 
like  our  life.  Thus,  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  must  find  ways  to  live  side  by 
side.  Disarmament  is  the  biggest  issue  of 
the  day  between  our  nations — and  by  far. 
If  we  can  progress  with  disarmament,  every- 
thing else  is  easy  to  solve.  All  else  is  sub- 
ordinate. Cultural  matters  are  easy  and  rel- 
atively insignificant.  So,  too,  with  the 
issues  of  East  Germany  and  trade. 

"Rapprochement  with  the  United  States  is 
very  important  to  us  In  the  UjB.SJI..  and  it 
is  also  important  to  3rou.  Our  revolution  is 
now  47  years  old.  My  country  was  almost 
completely  destroyed  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  I  wUl  not  even  speak  of  the  last 
war.  Our  p>eople  have  a  right  to  a  normal, 
peaceful  life." 

Michael  Millionshchikov,  vice  president  of 
the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences,  readily 
agreed  tliat  higher  living  standards  for  the 
Soviet  people  are  Impossible  without  dis- 
armament. "Our  armament  program  pre- 
vents putting  enough  of  our  resotirces  Into 
Improvement  of  living  standards  for  our 
people."  he  said.  He,  too,  spoke  of  the  Soviet 
people's  horror  of  another  war,  of  their  deep 
desire  for  peace.  "We  of  the  Soviet  Union 
know  what  total  war  is,"  Millionshchikov 
said,  "We  know  It  so  well  that  we  are  those 
who  most  want  peace." 
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Some  of  theee  factors  were  taken  into  ac- 
count by  Premier  A.  N.  Kosygin  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  Supreme  Soviet  (parliament) 
last  December  9.  He  pledged  more  and  bet- 
ter coosumer  goods,  liigber  living  standards, 
expansion  of  agriculture.  Improved  public 
services  and  better  economic  planning.  He 
also  said  the  Soviet  Union  would  reduce  its 
military  budget  by  500  million  rubles  ($555 
million).  The  1965  nallitary  budget  wUl 
total  12.8  bUllon  rubles  ($14.2  billion),  or 
12.9  percent  of  the  Soviet  national  budget. 
Last  year,  military  expenditures  were  14.5 
percent. 

Kosygin  did  not  announce  any  dramatic 
new  policies.  Rather,  his  pronouncements 
constitute  a  promise  to  expand  and  render 
more  efficient  the  basic  Khrushchev  policies. 
The  refrain  I  heard  most  often  in  the 
Soviet  Union  was  worry  over  the  prospect  of 
a  united  and  militarily  powerful  Germany. 
Then,  as  now,  Soviet  leaders  Invariably  spoke 
bitterly  of  a  vengeful  Germany. 

Pavel  Romanov,  head  of  the  State  Com- 
mittee on  Publishing,  which  controls  all 
books,  newspapers,  and  periodicals  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  was  among  the  most  vehement. 
He  told  me  he  had  fought  In  Leningrad, 
where  600,000  peple  died  of  starvation  during 
the  Gennan  siege.  "Let  me  make  absolutely 
clear  to  you,"  he  said,  "that  we  shall  never 
yield  to  the  revenge-seeking  forces  of 
Germany." 

When  I  asked  him  what  these  forces  are, 
he  dted  those  In  Germany  who  are  pressing 
to  revise  the  eastern  border.  "[Konrad] 
Adenauer  and  [Ludwig]  Erhard  both  pub- 
licly proclaim  they  will  not  abide  by  the 
present  borders.  Is  this  not  a  revival  of  the 
military  spirit?  Everywhere,  there  are  evi- 
dences of  this  revival.  Do  you  know  what 
they  are  teaching  their  young  people?  Are 
you  reading  their  newspap>ers  and  magazinee? 
Have  you  studied  their  articles  extolling  the 
heroism  of  those  who  carried  out  the  last 
war?  Won't  you  admit  that  the  Germans 
waged  the  last  war  for  world  domination? 
Aren't  they  again  building  submarines? 
Aren't  they  pressing  for  atomic  weapons? 
Doesn't  all  this  show  their  desire  for 
revenge?" 

He  paused  for  breath.  "Suppose  Germany 
were  Canada,"  he  asked,  "woiildn't  your  peo- 
ple then  feel  gravely  concerned?" 

Sergei  Romanovsky.  cJiariman  of  the  State 
Committee  for  Foreign  Cultural  Relations, 
named  the  home  cities  of  each  of  a  half 
dozen  men  at  our  luncheon  table.  "Every 
one  of  these  Soviet  cities  was  destroyed  by 
German  military  forces  in  World  War  n,"  he 
said. 

Yuri  Zhukov.  a  senior  editor  of  the  Com- 
niunist  Party  newspaper  Pravda,  spoke  with 
equal  fervor.  "I'm  alarmed,"  he  said,  "that 
Germans  are  attempting  to  move  into  com- 
mand posts  In  NATO."  And  he  told  a  long, 
bitterly  Ironic  story  comparing  Germany  to 
the  cuckoo  that  lays  Its  eggs  in  the  nests  of 
other  birds. 

Only  Mme.  Purtseva  managed  to  remain 
calm  when  I  suggested  that  the  reunification 
of  East  and  West  Germany  is  inevitable — 
perhaps  not  soon,  but  at  some  time.  "Isn't 
it  possible."  I  asked  her.  "that  the  division 
of  Germany  stimulates  the  tendencies  in 
that  country  which  are  viewed  with  such 
fear  by  the  Soviets?"  She  did  not  answer 
directly.  Obliquely,  she  replied,  "The  worst 
policy  is  that  of  standing  still.  The  worst 
policy  Is  doing  nothing.  We  must  constantly 
reexamine  our  jx>llcles.  Any  decision  is  bet- 
ter than  no  decision." 

Soviet  leaders  worry  acutely  about  U.S. 
policies  that  they  feel  might  precipitate  nu- 
clear war.  (They  do  not  appear  to  worry 
so  much  about  "provocative"  policies  and 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.) 
"I  am  gravely  worried  about  Cuba,"  Yuri 
Zhukov  told  me.  "Cuban  emigres  oould  not 
be  doing  what  they  are  without  plenty  of 
American  money.    Your  Central  Intelligence 


Agency  is  said  to  be  a  state  within  a  state. 
You  must  know  the  situation  is  very  tense. 
We  don't  want  to  Interfete,  but  we  could 
be  forced  Into  a  position  where  we  must 
Interfere.  W^e  need  help  from  the  United 
States  to  Insiure  that  this  does  not  happen." 
I  Interrupted  to  challenge  some  of  his 
statements  and  interpretations,  though  I 
realized  that  no  single  discussion  would 
change  his  views.  Nothing  in  International 
affairs  is  ever  quite  so  simple  and  clear  cut 
as  the  Soviets  see  It — through  Communist- 
colored  glasses.  It  seemed  to  me  his  criti- 
cism would  have  made  more  sense  if  he  had 
applied  it  to  his  own  government^ — but  I  re- 
port what  he  said,  because  I  believe  it  Is 
typical  of  top-level  Soviet  thinking. 

"I  cannot  understand  some  U.S.  policies," 
he  continued.  "You  seem  to  be  like  the 
chess  player  who  Is  willing  to  sacrifice  his 
chessmen  on  the  theory  tfcat  this  will  win 
the  ultimate  victory.  But  who  wins  and  who 
loses?  Take  Laos,  for  example.  The  situa- 
tion is  rapidly  becoming  more  complicated. 
The  United  States  could  have  prevented  the 
rightist  coup  d'etat.  Instead,  you  give  bombs 
and  planes  to  be  used  agniiist  the  Pathet 
Lao.  You  confirm  the  Chinese  claim.  The 
Chinese  have  always  insisted  that  a  neutral 
Laos  is  impossible." 

And  about  Vietnam:  'Tlie  United  States 
shouldn't  have  interfered  with  Vietnam  to 
begin  with.  Your  best  chance  now  Is  to  re- 
strain the  evil.  If  you  bomb  North  Vietnam, 
this  can  lead  to  the  bombing  of  CThina.  The 
risk  of  war  is  very  great." 

Recently.  Brezhnev — reiterating  Soviet 
support  of  the  Hanoi  reg^ime — warned.  "I^t 
the  imperialists  be  careful  when  playing  with 
fire."  Nikita  Khrushchev,  with  many  worries 
to  choose  from,  also  elected  to  lecture  me  on 
the  risk  of  war.  He  spoke  gravely:  "Take 
your  flights  over  Cuba — these  flights  are  of 
International  concern.  They  involve  inter- 
national law.  I  am  greatly  concerned  about 
them.  Why  do  you  need  these  flights?  They 
can  cause  very  serious  trouble.  If  sober 
sense  doesn't  reign,  Cuba  will  shoot  down 
your  planes,  and  thus  provoke  a  crisis  even 
more  severe  than  the  last  crisis  over  Cuba. 
Neither  President  Johnson  nor  I  want  this 
crisis. 

But  Chairman  Khrushchev  was  laughing 
when  he  offered  to  exchange  with  President 
Johnson  photographs  of  military  Installa- 
tions that  he  said  were  taken  from  outer 
space.  "Yes,  why  don't  you  fly  offshore  In 
neutral  waters?"  he  askeO,  still  laughing. 
"You  can  see  Just  as  well.  Why  don't  you 
fly  In  outer  space  to  take  your  photographs?" 
Brezhnev,  In  a  solemn  statement  follow- 
ing Khrushchev's  "resignation,"  declared: 
"Ek:onomic  blockade.  provocEtioris,  violations 
Of  the  sovereignty  of  Cuba  seriously  poison 
not  only  the  atmosphere  In  the  Caribbean 
area,  but  also  the  international  climate  as  a 
whole." 

While  the  Soviet  Union  appear.s  to  be  doing 
well  in  outer  space,  its  accoraplishments  are 
lagging  down  on  the  farm.  Agricultural  pro- 
duction is  far  below  what  Khrushchev  had 
hoped  it  would  be.  There  will  probably  be 
some  changes  in  agricultural  policy — per- 
haps a  modification  of  Klirushchev's  effort 
to  emulate  the  Iowa  "corn-hog"  cycle  he 
admired  so  much.  The  Soviet  Government 
also  has  admitted  a  decline  in  lt5  rate  of 
Indtistrial  growth  in  1964.  Retarded  eco- 
nomic growth  has  been  interpreted  as  a 
key  grievance  behind  Khrushchevs  over- 
throw. And  yet  Premier  Kosygin  can  only 
predict  continued  shortages  in  milk,  butter, 
and  meat  in  the  year  ahead.  The  next  5- 
year  plan,  which  is  scheduled  to  start  In 
1966,  is  supposed  to  beef  up  constuner  goods 
production. 

In  contrast,  the  U.S.  economy  is  booming, 
and  the  gap  In  absolute  production  between 
the  two  nations  is  widening.  This  is  another 
nagging  worry  for  Soviet  leaders. 

The  people  of  the  Soviet  pnion.  of  course. 


want  to  live  better.  They  are  beginni:..-  to 
demand  better  living — and  Soviet  leaders 
worry  about  that.  It  is  what  U.S.  politicians 
might  call  a  "gut  Issue."  The  young.  est>eci. 
ally,  are  weary  of  the  housing  shortaac.  of 
having  to  camp  with  the  old  folks  in  cralnped 
quarters  when  they  marry,  perhaps  wa.:ing 
for  years  to  be  assigned  a  tiny  apartmeni  of 
their  own.  They  are  tired  of  shoddy  cloth- 
ing and  the  high  price  of  it.  They  would  like 
to  be  able  to  buy  automobiles,  television 
sets,  and  modern  household  appliancts  at 
prices  they  can  afford  to  pay.  The  Soviet 
people  are  getting  more  of  these  things  to- 
day— but  far  from  enough. 

Soviet  leaders  do  what  they  can  to  p:,  ..jie 
htingry  consumers.  Things  will  be  bvuer 
soon,  says  the  Kremlin  (though  there  i^  no 
more  talk  about  surpassing  U.S.  produ-tion 
by  1970).  But  the  Soviet  leaders:.  :>J 
Brezlinev  and  Kosygin,  no  less  than  K;."ru- 
shchev — are  harassed  on  many  sides.  ^.iKe 
of  their  critics,  including  Chinese  le.Lters. 
feel  that  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  concenraie 
on  Improving  living  standards  at  this  .'--..ee 
is  contrary  to  Communist  Ideology. 

In  an  address  that  Ktu-ushchev  gave  "..i^t 
April  at  the  Borsod  chemical  plant  In  Hun- 
gary, he  used  a  catchphrase  comparab.-  to 
the  "two  chickens  in  every  pot"  of  Amei  .can 
political  oratory.  Khrushchev  came  o"  in 
favor  of  "two  new  dresses  for  every  won-  ,n  " 

In  Moscow,  Kosygin — speaking  more  :;ke 
a  Western  corporation  president  than  a  Cv,ni- 
munist  leader— promised  higher  wages, ;  •aer 
prices  and  more  goods  In  the  stores  in  !?65 

The  Soviet  leaders  are  very  much  r.^.ue 
that  the  working  people  In  the  UJB.S.K  do 
not  believe  that  better  living  is  antl-Marxis: 
"Why  did  we  carry  out  the  revolution'' 
"What  are  we  fighting  for?"  "We  did  not  r.ght 
to  live  worse  after  the  conquest  of  p  wer 
«  •  •  •■  These  are  real  concerns,  and  -r.ev 
must  be  dealt  with  by  the  Kremlin. 

Plenty  of  Communists  ask  these  quest;  ns 
That  they  are  at  variance  with  those  es- 
potised  by  the  Chinese  leaders  has  been 
widely  advertised,  but  the  course  of  rue 
commtuiism  does  not  run  smoothly  wirliir. 
the  Soviet  Union  Itself.  Probably  more  iiu\n 
any  other  party  leader  since  the  revolu  ;on 
of  1917.  Khrushchev  was  a  politician.  He 
tried  to  demonstrate  the  worth  of  his  policies 
to  the  Russian  people.  He  was  toppled  from 
power,  accused  of  nepotism  and  of  having 
fostered  a  Stalinlike  cult  of  personu'.ity 
around  himself.  The  power  struggles  wiTnir. 
the  (3ommunlst  Party  are  usually  well 
hidden,  but  they  are  bitter  unto  deati.  as 
past  shifts  of  power  have  disclosed.  Top 
Soviet  officials  have  no  more  certainty  \:i?s. 
anyone  elae  as  to  who  or  what  elemen  •  ■  of 
the  par^  will  take  charge  when  their  •  irn 
comes  to  relinquish  conunand.  Those  .cw 
steering  a  middle  cotirse  hardly  know  w:  ich 
way  to  lean.  And,  of  course,  that's  no  n.::.or 
worry  for  them. 

Soviet  leaders  continue  to  deplore  v.li.it 
they  say  is  the  pernicious  nature  of  cap.i.ii- 
Ism.  Tliey  still  ask:  When  will  it  coi:.p;e 
of  its  own  internal  contradictions?  One  offi- 
cial told  me  he  felt  capitalism  was  now  '  ies? 
primitive"  than  it  once  was.  but  his  ;ew 
Is  the  exception.  What  puzzles  and  >.\  .■=- 
perates  most  Soviet  leaders  is  that  20th  .-n- 
tury  capitalism  isn't  performing  acoor.'.ng 
to  Marxist  prediction.  Theoretically,  tlie  lo*. 
of  the  exploited  working  classes  slioulci  be 
getting  worse — but  It  Is  obvious  to  the  J?o- 
viets  that  living  standards  are  in  fact  sh.'::ply 
rising  In  the  United  States  and  Western  Cu- 
rope.  At  an  Informal  luncheon  with  e  cht 
"rising  young  men"  in  the  Soviet  hlera-'iiy. 
I  learned  how  hard  It  Is  to  explain  the  rs 
economy  in  50  minutes.  They  still  U.  r.k 
in  terms  of  19th-century  Euroi>ean  cap.".^!- 
Ism  as  depicted  by  Karl  Marx. 

When  Khrushchev  paid  a  state  visit  to  ins 
country  in  1959.  he  was  given  a  limcheci-  by 
Mayor  Robert  P.  Wagner,  of  New  York  at 
which    Henry     Cabot    Lodge,    as    Presi'^-nt 
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Eisenhower's  special  representative,  spoke 
briefly  about  U.S.  capitalism.  The  remarks 
of  Mayor  Wagner  and  those  of  Khrushchev 
(but  not  those  of  Ambassador  Lodge)  ap- 
peared in  an  official  Soviet  publication  In 
English,  Khrushchev  in  America.  "God 
knows."  the  former  Chairman  is  quoted.  "I 
see  i.o  difference  between  the  capitalism  Marx 
wro-.e  about  and  the  capitalism  Lodge  spoke 
of  "f^day.  I  speak  bluntly  so  you  should  know 
wh^  you  are  dealing  with.  Such  clarity  im- 
pro-  es  relations." 

I  am  personally  persuaded  that  the 
anxieties  poured  out  to  me  In  Moscow  were 
gen  line,  even  if  some  were  based  on  mlsim- 
der-tanding  of  the  United  States.  Assuming 
thi?,  what  are  their  implications  for  U.S. 
policy?  Do  they  not  enhance  the  possibility 
of  i^sreement  on  some  of  the  specific  Issues 
in  controversy — for  example,  on  the  mani- 
foIC.  problems  of  Berlin  and  East  Germany; 
or  '■n  the  settlement  of  Russia's  lend-lease 
debt  to  the  United  States,  which  affects 
creiits  for  future  trade;  or  on  the  minimum 
levc  1  at  Inspection  necessary  for  disarma- 
ment; or  on  the  development  of  zones  free 
of  nuclear  weapons? 

Two  broad  Implications  emerge  for  me: 

1  .A.n  astute  American  in  Moscow  described 
the  major  U.S.  objective  In  the  Soviet 
Union:  "to  open  up  this  society."  I  ap- 
plaud the  goal.  For  the  first  time,  there 
seems  a  glimmer  of  hop>e;  and  Soviet  wor- 
ries are  a  symptom  of  It.  It  Involves  a  very 
Ions-range  effort — but  definite  pirogress  in 
infumational  and  cultural  exchanges  Is  now 
a  reality.  Many  Russians  seek  more  such 
exchanges.  Gradually,  those  differences  be- 
tween our  two  peoples  that  spring  from  mls- 
un.ierstanding,  rather  than  from  ftmda- 
mciital  antagonisms,  may  be  stripped  away — 
anti  that  is  a  gain. 

2  As  the  danger  of  a  global  shooting  war 
dminishes,  the  Importance  of  other  forms 
of  conflict  will  rise  and  come  Into  focus.  I 
an.  not  one  who  accepts  easily  the  "conver- 
gence" theory — that  the  two  systems,  Russian 
and  American,  will  come  to  resemble  each 
oil  CT.  I  believe  each  counti^  will  continue 
to  nicrlbe  Its  strengths  and  Its  gains  to  Its 
ow:i  system. 

1  hus,  competition  will  sharpen  in  economic 
pr  diictivlty  and  In  Ideological  dueling,  and 
in  rhe  nature  and  scope  of  assistance  to  un- 
derdeveloped countries  across  the  world. 

Competition  will  be  redoubled  In  educa- 
tion, in  science  and — yes — In  culture.  I  have 
said  that  the  proportion  of  Soviet  national 
income  devoted  to  arms  Is  higher  than  that 
of  ;my  other  major  nation.  It  is  also  true. 
scciirding  to  a  new  report  written  by  Con- 
pressman  John  Braoemas  and  released  last 
summer  by  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
C' nmiittee,  that  Soviet  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation are  as  high  as  those  for  arms — some  14 
bi'.aon  rubles  a  year  for  each.  This  has  not 
been  changed  appreciably  under  the  Brezh- 
nev-Kosygin  regime.  But  this  is  more  than 
wo  Americans  can  claim.  If  Soviet  arms  costs 
go  down,  we  must  assume  that  spending  for 
education,  science  and  the  arts  will  go  up. 
Wiil  they  go  up  here? 

That  kind  of  competition,  said  Yuri 
Znukov  to  me,  "is  how  we  see  the  21st 
centiu-v." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

OF    SCASSACHITSETTS 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1965 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
l!..<plring  to  hear  of  the  achievements  of 
Pei  sons  who  overcome  physical  or  other 


handicaps  and  lead  exemplary  lives. 
The  story  of  one  such  man  comes  from 
the  fishliig  center  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in 
my  congressional  district. 

Leo  J.  Kennedy  recently  retired  as 
traflac  manager  of  Gorton's  of  Glouces- 
ter. Inc.,  the  well-known  fish  product 
concern.  This  moved  Agnes  M.  Callahan 
to  write  his  life  story,  which  so  impressed 
the  editors  of  Performance,  the 
monthly  publication  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Han- 
dicapped, that  they  have  printed  it  as 
the  opening  article  In  their  June  1965 
edition. 

In  the  hope  that  the  message  about 
Leo  Kennedy  will  help  more  people  to 
recognize  the  desirability  and  impor- 
tance of  hiring  the  handicapped,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  the  text  of  this  Per- 
formance article,  as  follows: 

R  EH ABnrr AXIOM  in  Old  Gloucester 
(By  Agnes  M.  Callahan) 

Rehabilitation,  as  we  all  know,  has  not 
always  been  an  everyday  wc»d,  and  rehabili- 
tation services  In  today's  sense  have  not  al- 
ways been  available.  But  In  the  days  before 
common  acceptance  of  either  the  word  or  the 
services,  countless  men  and  women  experi- 
enced rehabilitation  and  through  It  over- 
came sever  physical  handicaps  to  become 
productive,  useful  and  independent  citizens. 
They  did  it  themselves.  Their  achievements 
Uttle  known  outside  their  own  conununltles. 
they  fought  against  great  odds,  using  the 
only  tools  they  had — courage,  resourceful- 
ness and  determination.  Such  a  man  is  Leo 
J.  Kennedy  of  Gloucester.  Mass..  recently 
retired  traflBc  manager  of  the  seaport  city's 
widely  known  fish  concern.  Gorton's  of 
Gloucester,  Inc. 

Times  were  generally  good  in  Gloucester 
In  the  early  1900's  when  Leo  Kennedy  was  a 
small  boy.  The  fishing  Industry,  lifeline 
of  the  city,  was  doing  well;  new  vessels  were 
being  buUt — 12  at  a  time  under  construction 
In  some  year — to  Increase  the  fleet  and  to 
replEice  those  Inevitably  lost  at  sea  each  year. 
Stages  in  the  flake  yards  were  fully  spread 
with  split  cod  dr3ring  In  the  sun.  and  fisher- 
men were  known  to  have  earned  "lays" 
(shares)  of  as  much  as  $1,214  In  1  year,  an 
amount  which  the  local  newspaper  consid- 
ered "a  grand  year's  work  truly." 

The  city  had  yet  to  face  Its  first  big  labor 
strike.  The  Nation  had  yet  to  gird  Itself  for 
a  major  war  In  Europe.  Life  In  the  seacoast 
community  was  normal  and  reasonably 
pleasant,  with  one  grave  exception — the  ap- 
pearance of  a  baflQing  new  disease,  infantile 
paralysis.  Leo  Kennedy  was  4  years  old 
when  it  struck  him,  crippling  one  leg  so 
severely  that  he  would  always  need  the  sup- 
port of  a  heavy  iron  brace  and  highly  built- 
up  shoe  m  order  to  walk. 

From  poUo-crlppled  child  to  manager  of 
the  trucking  department  of  a  good-sized 
business  operation  was  a  long  trek,  but  Ken- 
nedy got  there.  Along  the  way  were  years  of 
elementary  and  high  school  studies,  of 
watching  other  youngsters  run  the  bases, 
climb  the  fences,  play  the  games.  There 
was  commuting  by  train  to  an  out-of-town 
business  school,  then  clerical  work  in  the 
traffic  department  of  the  then  Gorton-Pew 
Fisheries  Co.  And  there  was  the  determina- 
tion to  show  that  he,  like  any  other  young 
man.  oould  drive  an  automobile — even  a 
truck,  if  he  wanted  to. 

After  3  years  at  Gorton's,  Kennedy  bought 
a  car,  proved  to  doubting  motor  vehicle 
inspectors  that  he  was  well  able  to  drive, 
and,  operating  a  specially  equipped  Model  T 
Ford,  became  one  of  the  first  disabled  per- 
sons licensed  to  drive  by  the  Conunonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  Subsequent  cars  had  no 
special  equipment  and  he  drove  them  with 
no  noticeable  difficulty,  moving  his  "good  " 


foot  from  clutch  to  brake  to  gas  pedal  with 
an  unobtrusive  skill. 

His  confidence  in  his  driving  ability  spilled 
over  onto  others.  One  was  never  nervous 
riding  with  him,  whether  he  was  at  the 
wheel  of  a  huge  truck,  backing  and  turning 
close  to  the  edge  of  a  slippery  wharf,  or  In 
his  own  car  bucking  road-blocking  snow 
drifts  on  a  chadlenging  pleasure  ride  through 
the  midst  of  a  roaring  Cape  Ann  blizzard. 
Although  driving  the  trucks  was  never  a 
pari  of  his  job.  he  was  often  seen  skillfully 
maneuvering  one  of  the  big  ones  through 
Gloucester's  narrow  crowded  streets.  He  did 
it  simply  because  he  liked  to. 

Like  many  similarly  handicapped  people. 
Kennedy  became  an  ardent  sports  fan,  one 
not  content  with  remaining  a  mere  spectator. 
True,  he  could  not  run.  but  he  could  swing 
a  bat  and  toss  a  horseshoe  with  the  beet  of 
them  and  his  powerful  arms  helped  him 
achieve  a  phenomenal  batting  average  in  the 
amateur  baseball  games  In  which  he  took 
part.  The  yard  of  one  home  In  Gloucester 
still  bears  the  print  of  his  heavy  shoe  and 
marks  the  spot  where  he  spent  scores  of  sum- 
mer weekend  hours,  clouting  drives  to  cen- 
ter, right  and  left  fields  to  the  dismay  of 
his  more  mobile  opponents. 

A  patient  teacher — and  sigain  a  lover  of 
challenge — he  took  on  the  task  of  driver 
training  for  some  of  his  younger  friends,  ar- 
duously preparing  them  for  the  day  when 
they  would  try  out  for  their  licenses.  Many 
a  inlddleaged  Gloucesterite  whose  operating 
record  is  still  accident-free  owes  that  record 
to  Leo  Kennedy,  who  taught  the  fine  points 
of  car  operation  along  with  the  requisites. 
A  Kennedy  pupil,  lor  instance,  wotild  be  told 
to  put  his  car  deliberately  into  a  skid  so  that 
he  could  get  the  practical  working  know-how 
of  getting  out  of  one  should  the  emergency 
arise. 

On  the  Job,  in  addition  to  dispatching 
trucks,  making  major  decisions  on  trans- 
poriation  and  handling  an  Inventory  of  mil- 
lions of  cases  of  fish,  Kennedy  broached  ideas 
and  devised  techniques  which  are  known  to 
have  saved  his  employer  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. Through  his  ingenuity,  the  unloading 
end  of  trucks  was  brought  to  a  level  with 
boat  decks  and  the  floors  of  freight  cars,  a 
skid  was  devised  to  carry  loads  of  boxes  at  a 
time,  a  motorized  fork  truck  was  put  Into 
use.  and  skids  were  motorized.  On  his  re- 
tirement after  48  years  with  Gorton's.  40  of 
them  as  traffic  manager,  Kennedy  was  praised 
by  company  ofiiclals  who  noted  that  "he 
anticipated  the  advent  of  mechanization  and, 
through  his  ingenious  foresight,  put  the  com- 
pany in  a  position  to  meet  the  new  age  even 
before  it  arrived." 

Those  old-fashioned  tools — courage,  re- 
sourcefulness, and  determination — Leo  J. 
Kennedv  had  them.     At  67,  he  still  does. 
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Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 
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Santo  Domingo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

OF    njORJDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  8, 1965 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  an 
exc:llent  editorial  was  published  In  the 
Wc.^hlngton  Dally  News  on  June  4,  1965, 
en.. tied,  "Santo  Domingo." 

This  editorial  is  an  exact  reprint  of  an 
ediiorlal  which  had  previously  appeared 
In  he  newspaper  Los  Princlpios,  of  Cor- 
boca,  Argentina.  Los  Princlpios  is  one 
of  :he  leading  newspapers  in  Argentina. 
It^r  publishers,  Dr.  Enrique  Nores  Mar- 
tii.'-Z,  is  a  former  Argentina  Ambassador 
to  Chile. 

The  comment  which  this  vei-y  distin- 
gniiohed  Argentinian  makes  with  regard 
to  our  going  into  Santo  Domingo,  I 
t!  .:ik,  would  be  of  gi-eat  interest  to  every 
M  rnber  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
pr;i.ted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

riiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wr.>  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a^'-  -ollows: 

[F    m  the  Washington  Daily  News.  June  4, 
1965] 

Santo  Domingo 

T'le  issue  at  stake  in  the  serious  events 
I.'.:  ag  pUvce  in  tlie  Dominican  Republic  is 
0.  of  tiie  greatest  concerns  to  the  Western 
Hv  ■  lisphere;  namely,  how  f.ir,  really,  can  the 
Z'  .aterventlon  principle  be  applied  when 
'..  :l  with  the  Communist  coup  to  establish 
t;.     regime  on  American  soil? 

I  :  recent  times,  during  three  consecutive 
n.  tings  of  tlie  Ministers  of  Foreign  Rela- 
:;  -s  of  the  OAS,  in  Washington,  1951; 
S,  ;iago  de  Chile,  1959.  and  San  Jose  de 
C  -a  Rica.  1960;  a  unaiiimous  declaration 
f:  issued  rejecting  and  opposing  Marxist 
rt-.'ues  as  being  absolutely  incompatible 
'.V.  1  the  forms  of  government  and  ways  of 
'■■'     of  countries  in  this  hemisphere. 

:  :.is  rejection  applied  as  well  to  these  ele- 
n.  -.IS  working  from  outside  or  within  the 
c      uuent  to  establish  such  a  regime. 

must  not  be  overlooked  either  that  later, 
::  '.muary  1962,  at  the  second  conference 
0  inmta  del  Este.  Cuba  was  expelled  from 
■-;  OAS.  This  sanction  was  applied  pre- 
c:  :y  for  imposing  a  Marxist  regmie  on  the 
p     -I'lC  by  force. 

'  ..e  present  struggle  h\  Santo  Domingo, 
^  re  chaos  and  disorder  were  created  once 
;■  rovernment  was  deposed,  ha.s  been  char- 
-•  ;ized  bv  the  active  particip.ition  of 
;     :\x:t!y  trained  groups  who  acted  amid  the 

-  ral  confusion  in   ways  similar  to  those 

-  ".oyed  in  Ctiba. 

-  )  alert  observers  the  face  of  communism 
s      -Oil  to  appear,  as  it  did  in  Cuba. 

':'.  this  intrinsically  Pan-American  prob- 
'.     .  which  affects  not  one  or  sever.vl  but  all 

■  "tries  In  this  hemisphere,  one  of  them 
"  .".ble  to  act  unilaterally.  It  had  in  its 
r  c.<^sion  reliable  and  conclusive  Informa- 
'     i  of  such  a  serious  nature  that,  added  to 

■  ^  proximity  to  the  country,  it  would  Im- 
;     .;  its  own  national  security. 
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Tills  measure,  imp>osed  only  on  a  preventive 
basis  and  because  of  extreme  urgency,  was 
to  be  followed  immediately  by  the  Joint  ac- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  nations  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. These  would  in  either  case  ratify  or 
rectify  the  former  preventive  unilateral 
action. 

Can  it  possibly  be  maintained  that  the 
principle  of  nonintervention  is  a  blind  law, 
wliich  instead  of  fulfilling  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  created — ^whlch  Is  that  of  de- 
fending the  spiritual  values  of  the  conti- 
nent— can  be  used  on  the  contrary  to  destroy 
them? 

Some  decades  ago  the  great  Argentinean 
statesman  Joaquin  V.  Gonzalez,  in  analyzing 
this  principle,  quoted  the  wise  Professor 
Antoine  Rougier  as  saying:  "Noninterven- 
tion in  its  absolute  form  could  only  mean 
the  consecration  of  the  most  barbaric  tyran- 
nies of  those  systems  which  are  most  re- 
ptilsive  to  freedom  and  morality." 

Therefore,  a  matter  of  international  poll- 
tics  as  delicate  as  the  one  posed  by  the 
Dominican  case  to  the  American  hemisphere 
cannot  be  contemplated,  much  less  solved, 
under  an  emotional  state  of  mind  which  has 
Its  roots  in  past  experiences,  which  occurred 
tmder  conditions  very  dlflferent  indeed  from 
those  existing  in  the  world  today,  and  par- 
ticularly in  this  part  of  It. 

To  equate  the  present  landing  of  troops 
with  those  that  took  place  half  a  centmy 
ago  would  be  a  grave  error  which  wotild  only 
help  to  consolidate  in  this  continent  sys- 
tems which  all  its  nations  have  repudiated 
in  their  charters  and  treaties  but  which, 
nonetheless,  seem  to  be  allowed  once  they 
actually  take  place. 

Maybe  the  hidden  motive  for  this  is  none 
other  than  the  one  pointed  out  by  the  pene- 
trating Intellectual  Gregorio  Maranon,  In  his 
studies  of  the  causes  and  forces  Involved  in 
the  bloody  Spanish  Civil  War,  which  halted 
the  spread  of  communism  in  Evirop>e  at  the 
coKt  of  1  million  casualties  and  extraordi- 
nary destruction  to  Spain. 

Said  Gregorio  Maranon:  "If  the  causes  of 
this  great  catastrophe  could  be  theoretically 
reduced  to  only  one,  I  wotild  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  this  catise  has  been  the  gigantic 
misunderstanding  of  the  liberals  at  the 
world,  who  originally  represented  the  hu- 
manistic  aspect  of  civilization. 

"Now,  in  their  majority,  they  have  come  to 
sympathize  with  the  most  antlliberal  and 
inhiunan  of  all  political  doctrines  which  have 
ever  existed — that  of  communism.  I  would 
say  that  today  the  majority  of  liberals  suffer 
from  Altonlsm;  from  color  blindness  for  red." 

The  ardent  campaign  inunediately  un- 
leashed at  the  UJN.  by  Soviet  Russia.  Clilna, 
and  C\iba  In  defense  of  the  groupys  who  have 
identified  themselves  as  stipporters  of  ex- 
President  Bosch  provides  us  with  the  last 
significant  element  in  this  analysis. 

The  determined  and  .^trcng  attitude  as- 
stimed  by  the  United  States  in  the  Dominican 
crisis  constitutes  a  pKjsitive  step  in  the  de- 
fense of  continental  democracy. 

In  this  matter  it  is  necessary-  to  speak 
clearly  and  decisively,  leaving  aside  subtle 
interpretations  or  suspicious  Insistence  on 
principles  which  were  created  to  solve  prob- 
lems of  a  different  nature. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  history  wll  record 
this  gesture  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America  as  a  ratification  of  its  traditionally 
Western  and  Christian  international  policies. 

The  sad  example  of  Cuba  cannot  and  must 
never  be  repeated  in  America, 


GoTernor  Knowles  at  Harvard  Milk  Daj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxTNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1965 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Harvard,  m..  "Milk  Center  of  the 
World,"  celebrated  the  24tli  annual 
Harvard  MUk  E>ay  on  Saturday,  June  5, 
1965,  under  the  very  able  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  Martin  Bergsjo. 

The  special  guest  of  honor  at  this 
year's  Milk  I>ay  celebration  was  the  dis- 
tinguished Governor,  Warren  P.  Knowles, 
chief  executive  of  the  neighboring  State 
of  Wisconsin  which  prides  itself  as 
America's  Dalryland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  addition  to  the  attrac- 
tive personality  and  great  public  atten- 
tion which  Governor  Knowles  brought 
to  this  year's  successful  Harvard  Milk 
Day,  he  delivered  an  address  on  the  sub- 
ject of  American  agriculture  which  was 
particularly  significant  in  the  Ught  of 
today's  events.  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congi-ess  and  of 
the  American  public  to  this  speech  of 
Grovemor  Knowles  which  follows: 
Remarks    Peepaked    tor    Deuvist    bt    Gov. 

Warren  P.  Knowles  at  the  Harvard,  III., 

Mn.K  Day  Celebration 

I  am  particularly  delighted  to  be  here  to- 
day for  two  reasons.  One.  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin have  been  good  neighbors  through 
long  illustrious  years  of  development  and, 
second,  you  are  paying  tribute  today  to  a 
phase  of  our  American  life  for  which  we  in 
Wisconsin  have  more  than  a  passing  in- 
terest— dairying.  After  looking  at  the  pro- 
duction figures  for  1964  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  Badger  farmers  loom  large  in  the  total 
U.S.  dairy  picture. 

I  would  like  to  think,  too.  that  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  dairy  farmer  and  the  dairy 
industry  here  today  you  are  also  saluting  the 
entire  field  of  agriculture — because  nowhere 
In  this  rapidly  shrinking  world  of  ours  is 
there  now.  or  has  there  ever  been,  a  human 
endeavor  that  has  accomplished  so  much  for 
so  many  people. 

Tlie  very  fabric  of  American  freedom  was 
woven  by  the  pioneer  farmer — both  men  and 
women — who  defied  nature,  hostile  enemies 
and  countless  other  frustrations  to  build  a 
strong  foundation  for  a  young  struggUiig 
nation.  American  agriculture  from  the  very 
first  days  of  this  Republic  untU  today  Is  a 
moniunent  to  rugged  Individualism  and  free 
enterprise. 

As  this  Nation  grew  step  by  step,  year  by 
year,  surmoiuittng  a  senes  of  crises  that 
threatened  at  times  to  destroy  it,  it  was  the 
farmer  who  led  the  way — not  only  in  pro- 
ducing enough  foodstuff  for  the  growing 
nimiber  of  Americans,  but  also  by  wise  coun. 
sel  in  the  halls  of  legislature?. 

The  exuberance  of  a  youthful  nation  wa« 
tempered  by  the  conservatism  of  a  farm  ixjpu- 
lation  th,'\t  embraced  progress,  the  kind  ol 
progress  that  was  lasting  and  sound.     Thla 
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haa  characterized  American  agriculture  for 
more  tlian  180  years. 

Tlie  American  farmer  and  his  family  were 
free.  They  were  free  tx)  operate  their  land 
holdings  as  a  family  unit  and  they  guarded 
that  freedom  with  Jealousy.  This  was  self- 
enterprise,  this  was  free  enterprise  and  one 
only  has  to  look  at  American  agriculture's 
tremendous  records  today  to  know  how  right 
these  early  pioneers  were. 

American  agriculture's  fimdamental  fea- 
ture Is  Independent  private  cwnerslup  of 
land.  The  American  pioneer  farmer  had  to 
struggle,  work,  suffer  and  even  risk  his  life  to 
be  able  to  secure  hlmseLf  on  the  new  land; 
but  he  was  rewarded  as  no  other  farmer  in 
any  other  land  has  been,  by  becoming  a  free 
and  Independent  operator.  He  met  the  many 
challenges  knowing  that  the  land  and  the 
fruits  of  his  labor  were  his. 

The  significance  of  the  farmer's  ownership 
of  land  went  beyond  the  capacity  to  produce 
amply  for  his  own  needs  and  for  national  and 
world  markets.  It  lay  tn  the  heart  of  his 
steady  developcaent  as  an  independent  self- 
reliant  Individual.  Thia  pattern  of  develop- 
ment spared  the  growing  United  States  the 
trials  and  upheavals  that  have  destroyed 
countries  where  a  chasm  separated  those  who 
tilled  the  soil  and  the  elite. 

One  of  these  periods  of  trial  came  in  1861 
when  a  nation,  not  yet  a  century  old,  faced 
Its  Armageddon  in  the  guise  of  a  civil  war. 
Despite  the  threat  of  dissolution  as  a  United 
States,  the  sun  continued  to  set.  harvest  fol- 
lowed seedtime.  People  ate,  slept,  worked, 
dreamed,  hoped — as  men  do  in  fear  and  in 
faith. 

On  American  farms  food  was  mostly  grown 
and  preserved  at  home.  Much  of  the  cloth- 
ing wsfi  homespun.  Homemade  candles  and 
the  flicker  of  a  fireplace  provided  light.  Ani- 
mals and  men  provided  the  power  to  tUl 
the  soil. 

Buildings  were  erected  from  home-sawn 
trees  and  even  from  the  sod  of  the  prairie. 
Fuel  came  from  the  woodlots  and.  yes,  from 
the  cow  chips  that  littered  the  pasture. 

Despite  the  dark  clouds  of  civil  strife  that 
covered  the  Nation,  Isaac  Newton,  then  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  under  President  Lin- 
coln coxild  report  this  to  his  Chief  Executive. 
Newton  said : 

"Having  reached  this  agricultural  vantage 

point  by  honest  toU,  guided  by  tbe  lights  of 

experience  and  science,  it  is  an  interesting 
question  to  every  American:  'What  are  the 

conditions  of  a  still  grander  progress  and 
proeperltj-?" 

"The  essential  conditions  are  peace;  a  con- 
tinued and  increasing  demand  for  agricul- 
tural products;  an  increased  respect  for 
labor;  a  more  thorough  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  agrictxlture  as  an  art  and  science;  and, 
fl-nally,  a  more  thorough  education  of  our 
farmers  in  the  physical  sciences,  in  political 
economy,  in  taste  and  general  reading." 

Secretary  Newton  closed  with  these  words; 

"Whatever  improves  the  condition  and  the 
character  of  a  farmer  feeds  the  lifesprings 
of   national    character,    wealth    and   power." 

Many  have  expressed  a  deep  concern  over 
trends  In  today's  agriculfire.  These  con- 
cerns cover  a  declining  number  of  farms  and 
farmers,  growth  in  the  size  of  farms,  replace- 
ment of  farm  manpower  by  machines  and 
technology  and  the  pressure  to  get  farmers 
to  produce  more  than  the  market  will  absorb. 

These  concerns  are  imderstandable.  We 
have  fewer  farms.  Many  who  want  to  farm 
have  been  forced  to  leave  their  green  acres 
for  life  and  work  In  nearby  urban  areas. 
Those  who  remain  on  the  farm,  those  who 
want  to  remain  a  basic  part  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  have  been  beset  with  problems. 
The  spread  between  the  prices  a  farmer  re- 
ceives for  the  fruita  of  his  long  hotirs  of 
labor  and  the  prices   he  must   pay   for   the 


things  he  buys  to  help  produce  enough  food 
to  feed  our  growing  Nation  as  well  as  others 
in  foreign  lands.  Is  widening. 

Concerned  as  the  farmer  it  with  these  prob- 
lems, he  Is  even  more  coacemed  and  dis- 
turbed by  the  possibility  of  losing  his  enter- 
prise operation  to  a  sometimes  well-meaning 
but  nevertheless  frustrated  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

One  of  the  ways  to  clear  the  mind  and  re- 
store confidence  is  to  explore  what  we  really 
want,  and  come  to  some  conclusion  as  to 
what  is  "good  and  right." 

What  Is  good  and  right  is  the  farmer- 
owned  family  enterprise.  It  Is  not  only  mor- 
ally right  but  basically  right  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  our  hard-woa  freedoms.  This 
farmer-owned  family  enterprise  has  and  will 
continue  to  produce  food  In  this  Nation  In 
abiindance.  One  only  has  to  look  at  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  as  prime  examples 
of  what  happens  to  agriculture  when  govern- 
ment becomes  the  fam-»er  and  citizens  be- 
come only  serfs. 

A  second  look  at  our  present  system  of 
free  enterprise  farming  reveals  the  American 
farmer  as  one  of  the  biggest  customers  of  the 
huge  indxistrial  complex  ot  our  Nation. 

If  someone  tells  you  agriculture  isn't  im- 
portant anymore,  you  can  tell  them  that  ag- 
riculture Is  the  Nation's  biggest  buyer  and 
seller.  The  farm  mventory  of  machinery 
alone  Is  greater  than  tlie  aaeets  of  the  Amer- 
ican steel  industry. 

Farmers  use  more  steel  than  the  auto  In- 
dustry, enough  rubber  to  make  300  million 
tires,  more  jjetroletun  than  is  tised  in  any 
other  Industry,  and  more  than  22  billion 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity. 

Apiculture  is  a  giant  tbat  provides  Jobs 
for  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  working  force. 
Sixty  p)ercent  of  the  raw  materials  flowing 
through  American  industry  originates  on 
the  farm. 

To  illustrate  agriculture's  Impact  on  the 
Job  picture,  let  us  follow  Just  briefly  the  em- 
ployment opportunities  offered  as  the  result 
of  a  dairy  farmer's  efforte.  The  men  or 
women  who  are  Involved  in  the  production 
and  sales  of  fertilizer,  the  fivtory  worker 
who  helped  btiild  the  tractor  used  to  ttU  the 
soil.  The  seedman  who  played  a  jjart-  in  the 
planting  of  the  farmer's  acres,  the  craftsman 
who  heljied  biUld  the  truck  tJtiat  transports 

the  milk  to  the  Intake  plant  where  many 

hands  are    needed    to   prepexe    the    milk   for 

bottling,   the   trucker   who   transports   the 

finished  product  to  the  retail  store,  the  store 
clerk,    the   tiome-dellvery    routemaa.      TTiese 

are  only  a  few  whose  Jobs  are  interrelated 
with  agrlculttire. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  4  out 
of  every  10  Jobholders  todey  are  dependent 
on  a  sound  agriculture. 

Tes,  agriculture  is  a  giant,  and  it  has 
problems  to  match  Ite  size.  Most  perplexing 
is  that  of  surplus  production  but  I  shudder 
to  think  where  we  would  be  ^r  what  the 
chances  for  the  survival  ot  freedom  in  this 
country  If  that  surplus  should  suddenly  be 
turned  In  to  a  deficit.  Those  problenis  of 
surplus  which  plague  tis  now  would  pale 
into  insignificance. 

America's  strength  today  Is  due  a  great  deal 
to  the  efficiency  and  producu^-ity  of  its  free- 
enterprise  agriculture.  Agriculture  must 
continue  to  progress  within  the  framework 
of  the  family-operated  farm  or  we  invite  our 
enemies  to  move  ahead  of  us. 

There  are  bright  days  ahead  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  Our  own  population  Is  grow- 
ing at  a  rapid  pace.  By  the  year  2000,  ex- 
perts predict  we  will  have  more  than  300 
million  Americans  within  the  boundaries  of 
this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

These  300  million  wiU  have  to  be  fed.  They 
will  expect  to  be  fed  as  wieU  as  you  and  I. 
The  American  farmer — given  the  opportunity 


to  pursue  his  occupation  within  the  in.  : 
work  of  a  family-owned  enterprise — will  :  .- 
vide  enough  food. 

The  American  farmer  accepts  respond  i' 
ties  as  no  other  farmer  ever  has.     He  . 
partner  of  technological  change.    All  he  . 
is  to  share  in  the  economic  progress  o:  ; 
beloved  land.    In  my  opinion,  he  is  not  a.^k . 
too  much. 

Today's  farmer — and  his  family — de.- 
to  be  praised,  not  damned  for  his  effort-s 
have  showered  some  of  that  praise  on 
today  with  your  recognition  of  the  dairy 
dustry.     It  is  well  for  all  of  us  to  remen.  • 
the  role    of   the  farmer  every   time  we    •: 
our    heads    to    say    grace    for    the    bles.< 
bestowed    upon    us    by    an    understui.. 
creator. 

Much  of  America's  strength  today  ci  ■ 
from  the  foundations  that  were  so  carei 
prepared   when   this   was  an   argricultur. 
oriented  Nation.     We  cannot  remove  any  . . 
of  that  foundation  without  forcing  a  coU.  • 
of  the  entire  structure. 

To  pxiraphrase  the  late  Winston  Churc" 
never  have  so  many  Americans  owed  so  nw. 
to  so  few  farmers  for  producing  in  abu- 
ance.     And    although    this    abundance 
created  economic  problems,  it  also  serve 
vital  function.     It  is  a  cuslilon  against  n. 
ural   or  manmade  disasters,   and  also  Is 
great   importance   In  the  srjategy  of  pe. 
In  this  era,  we  can  claim  as  enormous  . 
vantiiges  oior  reserves  of  food  and  our  abli 
to  produce  food  in  spectacular  abionda: 
something  no  CommimJst  country  has  e 
been  able  to  do. 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  when  one  of  . 
American  Secretaries  of  AgricUltTure  was 
ing  blasted  because  we  were  jMXiducing 
much  food.     In  Russia  at  the  same  time.  ; 
opposite   number  was  being  exiled   becu. 
Soviet   farms    were    not    producing   enou.i 
Our  abundance  Is  being  used  today  to  K 
a  helping  hand  to  the  less  fortunate  in  m.. 
lands.     Those    of    our    own,    whose    Inci . 
leaves   much   to   be   desired,   are  also  b€ 
aided.     Can  we  really  say  that  our  food  s 
pltises  are  a  burden  which  we  cannot  be 
Or  are  they  a  blessing  without  which 
cannot  do?     I  know  you  will  agree  tliat 
latter  is  the  truth. 

City  dwellers,  used  to  a  choice  of  food 
most   without    limit    in   their    supermark 

are  prone  to  forget  that  this  choice  is  the 

stUt  of  tiie  American  farmer's  untiring  e3i. 

to  provide  high  quality  food  at  a  fair  pr 

And  these  efforts  will  remain  untiring  so  1. 
as  the  family-owned,  family-operated  fu 
remains  an  Integral  part  of  our  econc:- 
system. 

Communal  farms,  government  opera- 
agrictilture,  and  5-year  programs  have  fu: 
completely  in  other  countries.  In  all  of  tl.. 
grandiose  schemes,  three  basic  factors  h. 
been  missing.  The  pride  of  ownership.  s< 
reliance  and  self-esteem.  We  In  Ame- 
still  have  these  f  imdamentals  and  we  wan* 
preserve  them  not  only  for  our  Indus-, 
giants  and  small  btisinesses  but  also  for 
family-operated  farms. 

If  there  is  one  reason  for  America's  gri 
ness  It  lies  in  our  refusal  to  bargain  our  f . 
doms  for  the  easy  route  to  afBuence.  T! 
is  no  easy  route  to  freedom.  It  Is  someth 
we  ought  to  be  guarding  Jealously. 

Those  of  you  who  have  come  here  to< 
those  of  you  who  worked  diligently  to  m 
this  day  a  success  recognize  that  farm 
city  must  be  partners  in  progress. 

I  hope  that  this  feeling  of  being  g 
neighbors  with  a^lcUlture  lasts  the  ;. 
round  imtll  you  gather  again  next  year 
salute  the  dairy  industry. 

You  are  providing  a  dramatic  means  t» 
the  farmer  and  all  of  the  agricultural  cc 
plex  that  you,  too.  are  interesited  In  a  fr 
enterprise,  successful  family-farm  life. 
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Education  and  Today's  Challenges 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NEW    YORK 

r    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8.  1965 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  year 
of  1;'65  when  voices  are  heard  in  the  land 
mu;  nuring  with  dissatisfaction  about 
education  and  intellectuals  as  a  class,  it 
is  i:  artenirif  to  hear  some  forthright 
def'  use  of  eoiication  and  the  need  for  it. 
I  .Li\e  you  Prof.  James  A.  Armstrong, 
chairman  of  the  General  Studies  Division 
of  Tlie  Agricultural  and  Technical  Col- 
lege at  Delhi,  N.Y.  On  June  6  he  deliv- 
ereci  there  the  splendid  commencement 
additss  which  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 
Co::  '.LN-CEMENT  Address  by  Prof.  James  A. 
Armstrong 

C.'iumencement  addresses  are  traditionally 
pau! iialistic.  You  graduates  must  be  ad- 
mo:  :5hed  to  work  hard,  to  live  a  clean  life. 
and  t-'o  forth  to  capture  that  world  which  is 
vour  oyster.  The  catalog  of  pitfalls  and  op- 
por-..:nities  awaiting  you  in  the  workaday 
TorM  of  the  adtUt  have  been  pointed  out  to 
you    -n  many,  many  occasions. 

S-  h  advice,  of  coiuse.  Is  timely  and  desir- 
able, and  represents  a  continuation  of  that 
face  of  the  process  of  education  whereby  the 
sen.  r  citizenry  attempts  to  pass  on  to  the 
;uii:  r  citizenry  those  values  and  principles 
cy.:  dered  basic  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
pan  .nilar  society — its  traditions,  its  stand- 
ard:   Its  aspirations,  and  especially  Its  status 


.s  type  of  indoctrination  was  more  eas- 
compllshed  a  century  or  10  centuries 
lor  then  the  adults  had  a  fairly  practical 
rstanding  of  what  youth  needed  In  order 
.irvlve  and  to  propogute  the  cuUure. 
conditions  of  livelihood  in  1665  were 
.:ially  those  of  1565  and  1775 — for  the 
.il  man,  the  willingness  to  enslave  him- 

:o  a  world  of  drudgery,  usually  not  leav- 

;he  place  of  his  birth,  rational  to  the  ex- 

of  recognizing  his  lot  as  the  lot  of 

iiiity. 

adults  of  today  are  e.xtremcly  uiisv.re  of 
:ves  in  offering  counsel  for  the  future. 
.  ;iis,  however,  we  are  sure— the  work 
;  of  1970,  1980,  and  1990  will  be  Incredi- 
.illerent,  not  only  In  Its  demands  but 
:n  its  rate  of  change.  Neither  muscle 
;ood  intentions  alone  will  assure  em- 
:ent,  prosperity,  and  hajiplness.  Nor 
:nost  skills  and  techniques  of  1965  be 
;ate  for  1975.  Education  on  a  continu- 
:k1  ever-incrcr.sing  Intensity  will  be  the 
■~ei;ime  to  a  productive  ri.<=p<  nsible.  and 
ding  life. 

..-■  about  your  .stake  in.  nnd  i-csponslbiUty 
ducation  that  I  wish  to  share  with  you 

thoughts,  and  frankly.  I  am  at  a  los.s 
:d  the  appropriate  example,  metaphor, 
:ie  through  which  I  r.ir.  r.nderliuc  the 
■:y   and   long-range   imjwrt.nnce   of   tlie 
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.1   1964  study  sponsored   by  the  Anier- 

Councll  on  Education.  Dr    Grant  Venn 

unds    the    thesis    th:>t    "te -hnolosry    lia.« 

"d  a  new  relntion.sliip  between  m.-vn,  his 

.:fion.  and  his  work  in  which  cduc.Ttion 

ccd    squarely    between    man    and    his 


•-hough  this  rehttionf-hip  has  tradition- 
.'•Id  for  some  men  and  some  work."  says 
^"  ."  nn,  "modern  irchnolnpy  hu.s  .idvanred 
;-■  "'0  point  where  the  rel.ition.<^l;:p  may  now 
^e  .id  to  exist  for  all  men  and  all  "work. 
'f      thotigh     technolopy     today     In     effect 


dictates  the  role  that  education  must  play 
in  prepxaring  man  for  work,  no  level  of  Amer- 
ican education  lias  fully  recognized  this  fact 
of  Ufe." 

I  choose  to  quote  Dr.  Venn  verbatim,  not 
because  what  he  has  to  say  is  new  to  oiu' 
generation,  but  because  he  "has  artfully  dis- 
tilled what  thinking  men  for  ages  have  been 
preaching  about  the  growing  importance  of 
education  as  the  keystone  of  civilization. 

Allow  me  to  go  back  roughly  50  years  to  a 
quotation  so  often  repeated  that  it  has  be- 
come almost  trite,  yet  its  repetition  serves  to 
accentuate  its  greatness.  Alfred  North 
Whitehead,  one  of  the  20th  century's  great- 
est minds  (on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic) 
warns  us  with  his  classical  simplicity: 

"When  one  considers  In  its  length  and  in 
its  breadth  the  importance  of  this  question 
on  the  education  of  a  nation's  young,  the 
broken  lives,  the  defeated  hopes,  the  national 
faUiu-es,  which  result  from  the  frivolous  In- 
ertia with  which  it  is  treated,  it  is  difficult 
to  restrain  within  oneself  a  savage  rage.  In 
the  conditions  of  modern  life  the  rUle  is  ab- 
solute, the  race  which  does  not  value  trained 
intelligence  is  doomed.  Not  all  your  hero- 
ism, not  all  your  social  charm,  not  aU  your 
wit,  not  all  your  victories  on  land  or  at  sea. 
can  move  back  the  finger  of  fate.  Today  we 
maintain  oiu^elves.  Tomorrow  science  will 
have  moved  forward  yet  one  more  step,  and 
there  will  be  no  appeal  from  the  Judgment 
which  will  then  be  pronounced  on  tlie  un- 
educated." 

I  believe  it  worth  noting  that  Whitehead 
had  the  courage  and  conviction  to  bring 
such  a  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  British 
people  in  one  of  England's  darkest  hours — 
the  terrible  year  of  1916 — because.  I  sup- 
pose, he  felt  what  he  had  to  say  was  as  im- 
portant to  htunanity  as  cannons  and  con- 
scription. 

For  the  most  part  we  ignored  his  pleas,  as 
we  ig^nored  those  of  Jefferson  a  century  be- 
fore. The  point  I  try  to  make  here  Is  that 
we  still  ignore,  or  at  best  give  Up  service  to, 
the  utterances  of  like  intent  from  the  most 
perceptive  and  knowledgeable  men  of  our 
day.  True,  we  do  believe  in  compulsory  biisic 
education,  we  do  maintain  schools  and  pay 
taxes— grudgingly.  We  provide  and  pursue 
advanced  studies — too  often  for  credits  and 

sheepskins  themselves— too  seldom  for  the 
education. 

We  become  readily  involved  in  massive 
foreign  aid  spending,  poverty  programs,  rural 
beautificatiou   and   electrification,    urban    re- 

uewal,  civil  rights,  and  Asian  entiuiglements. 
We  expend  staggering  amounts  of  economic 
and  human  resom-ces  mto  these  activities, 
but  we  are  still  essentially  In  the  dark  ages 
regarding  our  personal,  social,  and  financliU 
commitment  to  education  as  the  foundation 
of  20th  century  human  welfare. 

We  mtist.  of  course,  be  our  brother's  keeper. 
Freedom  cannot  flourish  where  hunger, 
misery,  and  prejudice  abotmd.  I  would  be 
the  first  to  concede  that  to  a  sUirving  man 
the  problems  of  high  school  curriculum  are 
a  hollow  Joke,  that  to  a  man  deprived  of  his 
right  to  work  or  to  vote  the  poi<>niial  re- 
wards of  a  doctorate  in  classical  language  is 
likely  to  seem  peripheral. 

Nonetheless,  we  persist  in  emphitslying 
treatment  of  the  symptoms  of  huni;ui  misery 
and  relegate  the  causes  to  a  we'il-gct-at-that- 
laier  category. 

American  education.  I  admit,  has  at-com- 
plished  some  remarkable  feats.  But  it  can 
and  must  do  much  more,  much  better.  Tlie 
.so-called  democratizing  fe;its  of  public 
schooling  are  to  many  .\niericaiis  a  mvth. 
Our  litcr.tcy  rate  is  certainly  not  the 
world's  highest,  and  unenipioynient  h.is  be- 
come an  alb.itrotfs  around  our  collective 
nci']-:. 

We  must  heed  and  rectify  these  so.'i;iI  .and 
economic  ills.  I  repeat,  but  I  also  am  of  the 
opinion  that  such  action  does  not  and  can- 
not preclude  our  getting  at  the  roots  of  the 


matter.  We  must  all  join  in  a  more  deter- 
mined attack  on  ignorance  in  all  its  trap- 
pings: primarily,  illiteracy,  civic  apathy, 
prejudice,  provincialism,  and  stereotyped 
thinking. 

As  I  see  It.  your  role  in  this  mission  is 
twofold : 

1.  You  must  continue  your  own  education 
as  vigorously  and  as  continuously  as  Ufe 
allows.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  your 
mind  that  education  today  must  be  a  life- 
time process. 

2.  You  must  accept  the  challenge  as  an 
informed  and  responsible  citizen,  parent, 
and  taxpayer  to  see  that  the  process  of 
American  education  is  given  the  financial 
and  moral  support  that  It  now  so  sadly 
lacks. 

I  believe  that  as  a  beneficiarj-  of  our 
struggling  system  you  are  both  qualified  and 
obligated  to  see  to  it  that  America  has  a 
citizenry  of  trained  minds  and  hands  capa- 
ble and  eager  to  build  a  world  in  which  the 
seeds  of  suffering  and  hate  and  war  will 
never  germinate. 

As  for  your  own  education,  I  urge  you  to 
continue  to  develop  your  occupational  and 
personal  attributes  to  the  heights  ot  your 
F>otential.  Your  achievement  as  of  today 
represents  but  another  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

We  at  Delhi  Tech  do  not  claim  you  as  a 
finished  product.  The  faculty  wotUd  be  the 
first  to  deny  any  rumoc  that  you  now  are 
educated  or  properly  trained.  We  have  at- 
tempted here  to  give  you  what  we  consider 
to  be  a  few  of  the  appropriate  academic  tools 
and  technical  skills  to  better  fit  you  to  con- 
tinue your  lifelong  task. 

The  primary  emphasis  of  any  college 
worthy  of  the  name  must  be  essentially  in- 
tellectual. It  shotild  attempt  to  develop  in 
you  the  ability  to  think,  the  reason  and 
desire  to  be  concerned  in  significant  prob- 
lems, and  some  abiUty  in  the  discovery  and 
management  of  knowledge — not  Just  knowl- 
edge per  se.  but  knowledge  alive  and  growing 
and  working  for  humanity. 

In  your  future  education,  regardless  of  its 
form,  be  watchful  c»f  its  spirit.  It  is  well 
to  be  wary  of  those  who  could  make  up  vour 
mind  for  you,  beware  the  teacher  who  offers 
to  do  your  thinking,  stay  clear  of  pat  answers 

and  stereotyped  solutions  to  complex  human 
problems.  The  road  to  freedom  is  education 
in  its  most  Uberal  and  comprehensive 
ser.se — the  road  away  from  freedom  is  indoc- 
trination and  tbe  easy  way  out. 

Your  responsibility"  to  education  in  general 
will  always  be  before  you.  As  a  citizen  you 
must  Insist  on  the  most  competent  and  dedi- 
cated people  available — -md  If  they  are  not 
av.'iilable.  make  them  available.  From  tlie 
highest  public  officials  to  the  lay  school  board 
and  classroom  teacher  you  and  your  fellow 
citizens  must  demand  and  get  only  the  best, 
and  you  mtist  demand  the  pubUc  resources 
that  will  keep  them  there. 

A  school  board  not  too  far  from  here — once 
a.-ked  the  fiiculty  spokesman  when  the  teach- 
ers were  coing  to  stop  asking  for  salary  raise*. 
The  teachers  answer  to  the  board— which 
consisted  mainly  of  Ivy-League  lawyers.  d«x-- 
tors.  and  bttsinessmen — was.  I  think,  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  matter;  he  answered  sim- 
ply. 'When  yoiu-  children  begin  to  say  they 
"A.iiit  to  be  teachers." 

Our  p<.>pulalion  is  booming,  we  are  short 
thotitunds  of  qualified  teachers  and  the 
shortiise  will  incrc.s-e  This  shortage  ex- 
tend; from  kn-iderLTartcu  throu<;h  the  iinivcr- 
sitics.  Tl'.c  .=..d  part  of  it  Ls  that  the  short- 
aizo  need  noi  exist.  It  can  be  correcttxl  But 
it  will  r.ot  be  rorrocied  umil  an  informed  and 
c  «nie!iica  citizenry  decides  to  put  first  things 
lirsl. 

We  cm  and  ir.u.^1  ha\e  our  p>ev>ple  educ-.»ted 
.ind  trained  to  their  capacity.  We  can  st,irt 
with  you  today  We  can  st<ul  on  the  street 
corner,  in  the  office,  at  the  voting  machine,  .it 
school  meetings.  In  the  Job  Corps.  In  VIsta. 
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In  the  factory,  In  church,  and  at  home  for 
dinner.  Most  Important,  you  and  I  must 
start  to  repair  and  streamline  our  educational 
system.  George  is  probably  bixsy  in  Santo 
Domingo. 

With  these  thoxights  I  bid  you   goodbye 
and  good  fortune. 


Why  Housewives  Are  Paying  More  for 
Food 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8, 1965 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
has  been  said  in  the  press  recently  about 
rising  prices  in  our  food  stores.  As 
might  be  expected,  some  of  the  editorial 
comments  on  the  "why"  of  these  price 
rises  have  been  rather  irresponsible. 
Today's  food  world  is  vast  and  compli- 
cated and  is  also  going  through  tremen- 
dous changes.  Therefore,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  at  times  various  symp- 
toms of  economic  maladjustment  make 
their  appearance.  Those  who  seek  to 
blame  any  one  factor  or  attempt  to  find 
a  whipping  boy  do  a  disservice  to  all 
those  involved  In  attempting  to  make  a 
really  responsible  examination  of  the 
totality  of  the  marketing  system  to  de- 
termine how  well  it  is  working  and  how 
it  may  be  made  to  work  better.  Such  a 
study  has  been  vmdertaken  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Food  Marketing 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  have  a  national 
magazine  make  comments  that  are  truly 
responsible  on  this  situation.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  article  which  appeared  in 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  June  7 
titled  "Why  Housewives  Are  Paying  More 
for  Food"  and,  therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  article  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point: 
Why  Housewives  Are  Paying  More  for  Food 

(Note. — Prices  in  food  stores  creep  higher 
and  higher.  Yet  prices  that  farmers  get  for 
producing  the  food  show  little  change. 
What  goes  on?  One  answer,  offlcials  say,  Is 
that  housewives  want  frills  and  variety  in 
foods,  fancy  stores,  many  services — costing 
money.  But  there  are  other  findings,  too. 
In  a  new  study  of  the  food  Industry  launched 
by  Congress.) 

The  cost  of  feeding  the  family  is  edging 
higher  right  now.  Meat  Is  being  marked  up 
In  price.  Vegetables  cost  more.  The  price 
of  milk  has  been  raised  In  many  areas. 
Bread  has  Ijecome  more  expensive. 

E\-en  so.  food  takes  a  smaller  and  smaller 
portion  of  the  income  that  Americans  enjoy 
after  ta.xes. 

Income  of  the  average  American  family, 
in  other  words,  has  been  rising  faster  than 
the  cost  of  food. 

As  a  result,  Americans  still  can  buy  their 
dally  fare  and  have  more  money  left  than 
ever  before  to  spend  on  other  good  things  of 
life. 

But  the  farmer  who  produces  tlie  food  has 
been  left  at  the  tog  end  of  the  procession. 
There  has  been  virtually  no  Increase  In  the 
price  he  gets  for  the  raw  foods  as  they  leave 
the  farm. 

As  Shown  in  the  chart  on  page  94.  the 
income  of  the  average  family  is  less  than 
that  of  most  workers  in  the  food  industry. 


CONGRESSION.AL    STtTDT 

To  seek  an  answer  to  thl8  paradox  of  what 
people  consider  to  be  high  prices  paid  In  the 
grocery  for  food  while  the  farmer  complains 
of  low  prices  for  what  he  produces,  Congress 
has  set  up  a  National  Commission  on  Food 
Maj-keting.  This  body  Is  now  taking  testi- 
mony at  all  levels  of  the  industry  but  wiU 
not  make  Its  report  for  at  least  another  year. 

It  appears,  however,  tliat.  when  all  the 
studying  is  done,  the  answer  to  the  paradox 
of  food  is  going  to  be  found  in  two  major 
areas.  For  one  thing,  workers  in  the  food 
industry  have  been  gaining  steadily  higher 
pay.  For  another  thing,  housewives  are  de- 
manding more  and  more  products  offered  in 
more  and  more  variations,  packaged  in  fan- 
cier  containers,   and   sold  In   fancier  stores. 

The  new  Commission  sert  up  by  Congress 
has  foimd  that,  on  the  average,  the  cost  of 
retailing  food  alone  accoimts  for  21  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  that  food.  That  is  an 
increase  of  4  percentage  points  over  the  aver- 
age cost  of  retailing  food  10  years  ago. 

Testimony  given  to  the  Oommission  in 
hearings  early  in  May  indicated  that  em- 
phasis on  attracting  customers  is  a  major 
factor  In  the  increased  cost  of  retailLng 
food. 

BIGGER    STORES,    'WIOER    AISLES 

Supermarket  offlcials  tolfl  the  Commission 
of  the  nationwide  trend  t»ward  bigger  stores 
with  wider  aisles,  ever-larger  parking  lots, 
piped-ln  music,  and  other  •.ttractions  for  the 
shopping  housewife. 

Said  one   supermarket  executive: 

"We  are  now  dealing  with  an  ever-chang- 
ing, younger  consumer.  A  group  who  have 
been  brought  up  during  the  most  prosperous 
period  this  country  has  ever  gone  through. 
A  group  who  feel  two  cars,  two  television  sets, 
two  telephones  are  the  expected  thing. 

"They  are  ready  purchasers  of  the  great 
mass  of  new  products  coming  like  an 
avalanche  from  every  food  majiufacttu-er.  It 
costs  more  to  service  their  needs  and  desires. 

"Ifs  a  group  that  Is  nort;  satisfied  with  a 
can  or  package  of  frozen  peas,  but  prefers  a 
package  of  boil-ln-the-bftg  vegeta.bles  in 
butter  sauce  at  10  cents  a  package  more. 
Fresh  potatoes  and  onions  are  making  way 
for  a  whole  new  world  of  processed  prod- 
ucts— whipped,  mashed,  an  gratia,  and  scal- 
loped potatoes  prepared  in  a  few  minutes." 

Shoppers,  said  the  sup>ennarket  executive, 
want  a  wide  variety  of  products  from  which 
to  choose.  From  his  testimony  to  the  Oom- 
mission: 

"We  have  216  dog  and  cat  foods  to  offer  the 
customer — twice  as  many  a$  3  years  ago.  Pets 
are  not  eating  more  ])er  animal,  but  we  have 
to  stock  twice  as  many  it-ems  at  a  higher 
cost. 

"Sometimes  I  wonder  hoi^-  we  got  along  for 
so  many  years  without  chocolate  parfalt 
angel  food  cake  mix  or  double  IXitch  devU's 
food  moist  or  applesauce  raisin  early  Amer- 
ican cake  mixes    or  98  other  e.xotic  flavors." 

Tlie  su[>ermarkct  official  noted  that  con- 
sumers wanted  greater  variety  in  nonfood 
items,  too.  saying: 

"Life  u.-'ed  to  be  so  simple  when  we  had 
200-  and  400-count  facial  tissues,  in  white 
only.  Now  we  have  pocKet  pack.  Juniors, 
man  size  •  •  •  and  a  special  pack  that  con- 
tains 14  aqua.  12  peach,  and  10  lilac." 

The  Commission  hoard  complaints  that  the 
supermarkets  are  giving  the  hotisewife  more 
than  she  really  wants  in  the  way  of  variety 
and  .ser^-ice.  It  w;'.s  sug'jastod  that  savings 
could  be  parsed  on  to  that  liousewife,  if  some 
of  the  frills  In  fo(xl  retailiitg  were  eliminated. 

FANCY     STORES     PRErERRED 

Supermarket  operators  contended  that 
there  Is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  the 
majority  of  housewives  do  prefer  the  mod- 
ern food  store.  They  sfjd  that  discount 
food  stores,  in  which  frills  have  been  elim- 
inated and  savings  on  food' offered,  are  avail- 
able in  many  areas,  but  the  fancier  stores 
still  attract  far  more  business. 


Nationally  it  Is  estimated  that  the  big 
supermarkets  get  about  70  percent  of  tno^ 
sales  and  the  discount  stores  no  more  'haa 
5  percent. 

THE     FARMER'S    SHARE 

As  evidence  that  the  farmer  Is  not  !:  :.e. 
fitlng  from  higher  prices  paid  by  h.  ;se- 
wlves,  the  National  CouncU  of  Farmer  Co- 
operatives presented  these  figures:  Of  the 
$312  spent  on  food  by  the  average  U.S.  .iti- 
zen  In  1950,  the  farmer  got  $132.  In  :  i64, 
the  average  person  spent  $417  on  food,  but 
the  farmer  got  only  $133  of  that. 

Meanwhile,  wages  of  workers  up  and  c:  wn 
the  line  between  the  farmer  and  the  i  n- 
sumer  have  been  rising  steadily.  The  ::i. 
tional  Association  of  Food  Chains  toid  -.he 
commission : 

"Supermarket  Institute  studies  ind  ue 
that  food-chain  wage  rates  have  been  Inc:  ,;s. 
hig  during  the  last  10  years  at  an  avt.-.ige 
rate  of  5.8  percent  a  year.  Additionally,  the 
number  and  expense  of  fringe  benefits  ;  ave 
also  risen  dramatically  during  this  pe:;o<l. 
•  •  •  Fringe  benefits  for  large  chains  added 
about  15.6  percent  to  regular  payroll  c^sts 
in  1963-64,  as  compared  to  8.15  percen*  in 
1955." 

The  food-chain  association  said  that  in- 
creases in  production  of  workers  had  oTset 
about  half  the  Increase  In  wages  and  fringe 
benefits.  Some  union  spokesmen  held,  !.■  w- 
ever.  that  productivity  of  workers  had  in- 
creased as  much  as  wages  and  fringe  benoats. 

Official  studies  of  the  VS.  Departmen'  of 
Agriculture  show  that  labor  costs  generally 
In  the  food  industry  have  been  In  a  steady 
rise.  Taking  Uito  accotmt  both  wage  in- 
creases  and  increase  In  productivity  of  work- 
ers, the  Agriculture  Department  studies  s'low 
that  labor  costs  per  unit  of  output  1  tve 
risen  1 1  percent  In  the  past  5  years. 

CTTLPRIT    IS    HtlMAN     NATURE 

Supermarket  spokesmen  agreed  that  -Jie 
hotisewife  herself  must  accept  major  re- 
sponsibility for  rising  food  costs.  One  ch/.n- 
store  official  stunmed  It  up  this  way: 

"If  there  Is  a  culprit  In  this  present  er .  of 
food  marketing,  then  It  seems  to  me  that  Uiis 
culprit  Is  hvunan  nature,  a  htunan  natire 
that  desires  personal  attention,  new  and  :  et- 
ter  products,  and  release  from  house.  >ld 
drudgery.  And  we  are  living  In  a  t;  n- 
erally  affluent  society  which  In  most  c  >es 
permits  gratification  of  these  desires." 
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Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVI  > 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  W 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  u 
consideration  the  bill,  H.B.  8371,  to  rc< 
excise  taxes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.     Mr.  Chairaia 
have  long   felt  that  proponents  of 
Federal   excise   tax   ought   to   be   c? 
woman  taxer.s  because  these  oneiy  t. 
seem  aimed  almost  exclusively  at  wor. 
The  women  are  accustomed  to  beii'i 
ritated  evciy  time  they  go  shoppiii- 
toilet  articles  for  themselves  and  fam. 
and  for  cosmetics.     These  include  b 
oils  and   powders  and   anything  in 
way  of  creams  or  ointments  adverti5( 
improve  one's  appearance.    Such  it 
have  long  since  passed  out  of  the  lux 
classification  so  far  as  American  wo' 
are  concemed  yet  they  have  had  to 
this  so-called    luxury    tax    with    e. 
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such  purchase.  I  do  net  blame  tliem  one 
bit  for  being  iiTitated.  In  a  less  stable 
society  such  a  thing  could  bring  down  a 
sovernment. 

I  strongly  support  H.R.  8371  and  the 
administration's  efforts  to  end  these 
taxt^s  In  fact,  in  previous  years  I  have 
introduced  bills  to  repeal  them.  They 
should  have  been  done  away  with  a  long 
tirri'  aRO  but  we  can't  turn  back  the  clock. 
If  H  R.  8371  is  enacted  the  wartime 
:vj-'.nce  excise  taxes  will  be  ended.  I 
fa\:'-  passing  it  as  soon  as  possible  and 
I  a!v.  in  favor  of  the  proposed  retroactive 
ieatiues  which  will  permit  refunds  to 
tho   ■  who  have  paid  the  tax  recently. 

1  .ese  taxes  were  originally  applied 
duriiiS;  the  war  not  only  to  raise  rev- 
enu  '  but  also,  and  some  say  more  im- 
port mtly,  to  discourage  the  purchase  of 
auti  s.  gasoline,  admissions  to  entertain- 
mer.i.  furs,  leather  goods,  telephone 
ser. ice,  air  travel,  jewelry,  tobacco,  liq- 
uor, the  toilet  articles  and  cosmetics  I 
metitioned  and  other  items.  Now,  with 
tho  passage  of  this  bill,  the  consiuner 
will  realize  a  savings  of  $2  on  a  $20  tele- 
ph:;ie  biU,  $10  on  a  $100  leather  suit- 
C£u^  S60  on  a  S600  fur  coat,  5  cents  on  a 
50-;  'nt  jar  of  face  cream,  and  so  forth. 

A-ide  from  being  a  nuisance  to  both 
pu  chaser  and  merchant,  these  taxes 
ha'  '  been  a  positive  drag  on  our  econ- 
onv  .  They  have  certainly  discouraged 
but   !-s  in  notable  instances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  removal 
of  !"iese  taxes  will  actually  increase  rev- 
env  Lower  sales  prices  of  goods  in 
til'  marketplace  customarily  result  in 
2.\  .er  sales  volume,  higher  profit  and 
nr  ■     tax  revenue. 

I  addition,  less  tax  collection  effort 
■a:,  oe  required  by  the  retail  merchant 
wit  is  overburdened  with  the  present 
r.cc  -sity  of  computing  the  tax  and  the 
ac.  rate  selection  of  the  taxable  items 
th:  igh  the  use  of  Government  dii-ec- 
tiv  .  the  labeling  and  collecting,  the 
bo;  keeping  and  accounting.  With 
ti.  ■  unproductive  duties  i-emoved  the 
nt  liant  will  have  more  time  for  sales 
pi'  icing,  revenue  producing  activities. 
Ir.  ny  opinion  it  is  wrong  anyway  to 
nic.  -  a  merchant  be  a  tax  collector  with- 
ot!    pay.    It  is  involuntaiT  servitude. 

i  vvant  to  reiterate  my  support  for 
H'  8371.  It  seems  to  be  a  Good  bill 
ti'    .  every  point  of  \iew. 


Fe     !a!  Protection  for  Federal  Employees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF     NFW    YORK 

r    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1965 

FINO.  Mr.  Breaker,  today  I  have 
'■'''  daced  legislation  to  make  it  a  Fed- 
t'l.  crime  to  assault  or  kill  iwstal  super- 
>■-      .s  acting  in  oflQcial  capacities. 

I  'irmly  believe  that  tlie  Nation's  postal 

- :    ivisors  are  entitled  to  the  protection 

:     !.e  Federal  criminal   law  when   at- 

■'.  .;)i.s  are  made  to  kill  or  injure  them 

•''    »•  they  are  performing  their  official 


duties.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  spell  out 
to  evildoers  the  fact  that  the  long  legal 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government  protects 
Federal  employees. 


Commencement,  Aqainas  Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF   MASSACHTJSETrS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1965 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  on  Jime  5,  1965.  to  be  invited 
to  the  ninth  commencement  of  the 
Aquinas  schools  in  Milton.  Mass..  as  prin- 
ciple speaker.  This  school  was  estab- 
lished in  1956  by  the  Congi-egation  of 
the  Sistei-s  of  St.  Joseph.  Aquinas  was 
founded  as  a  nonprofit  educational  in- 
stitution for  training  j'oiing  women  for 
successful  careeis  in  business  and  was 
acciedited  as  a  2 -year  school  of  busi- 
ness in  1962  by  the  Accrediting  Commis- 
sion for  Busine-ss  Schools,  Washington, 
D.C.  It  is  located  on  a  beautiful  15- 
acre  campus  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Hills 
in  Milton. 

Following  i.s  my  address: 

The  Streams  and  the  Ocean 
I  Commencement  address  delivered  by  Con- 
gressman James  A.  Bvrke  to  graduates  of 
the  Aquinas  School  for  Girls.  Milton  and 
Newton.    MiVss..    Saturday.    June   5.    1965) 
Sister    Superior.    Sisters,    memljers    of    the 
iaculty.  p.irents  and  friends  of  the  graduates, 
and  members  of  the  class  of  1965,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct pleastire  for  me  to  be  here  with  you  on 
this    significant    occasion   which    marks    an- 
other milestone  in  the  lives  of  these  attrac- 
tive  and   hard-working  young   ladies.     It  is 
a  p]e.^.'=u^e  because  each  commencement  cere- 
mony   brings    another    group    of    American 
youth  closer  to  what  must  be  the  goal  of  a 
great  democratic  nation:  the  full  participa- 
tion by  even.'  citizen  In  the  economic,  social, 
and  political   workings  of  that  nation. 

I  am  especially  honored  and  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  attending  tlie  last 
joint  gr.iduation  of  the  Aquinas  School. 
Your  Sisters  tell  me  that  by  next  year  the 
be.^.utiful  new  facilities  at  tlie  Newton  cam- 
pus will  be  completed,  and  that  separate 
commencements  will  be  held.  Therefore,  in 
the  future,  two  graduation  speakers  will  be 
able  to  share  the  pleastire  that  is  undi- 
vuledly  mine  today. 

The  irhools  of  or.e's  commtuiity,  whether 
public  or  private,  are  a  matter  of  vital  con- 
cern to  every  thinking  citizen.  Such  con- 
cern is  vividly  intensified  If  one  h;is  the 
privilege,  as  I  do.  of  representing  his  area 
in  our  Nation.il  Government.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  great  source  of  inspiration  and  coii- 
lidence  for  me.  and  I  ani  sure,  for  others,  to 
know  that  there  i.-.  withm  our  district  an 
orpaiiization  which  is  scltlessly  devoted  to 
providing  the  best  possible  opportunities  for 
further  Chrl.stian  education.  The  contribu- 
tion of  this  order,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
of  Boston.  IS  not  limited  to  this  one  institu- 
tion, nor  to  this  one  period  of  time.  For 
nearly  100  yeai-s  now.  the  Sisters  have  played 
a  large  and  expanding  role  In  the  educa- 
tional history  oi  our  State  and  Nation. 
The  size  and  diversity  of  the  school  program 
supported  by  the  Boston  Sisters  alone  is  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  vision  and  devotion 
of  the  order.  For  Aquinas  Is  but  one  of  the 
more  thnn  100  educational  institutions  oper- 


ated by  the  Sisters,  institutions  that  range 
from  a  college  to  grammar  schools,  from 
academies  to  an  educational  clinic.  And 
across  the  land,  in  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Santa  Pe,  and  many  other  cities,  other 
Motherhouses  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
are  also  engaged  .in  this  great  work. 

Thus,  we  can  see  that  it  was  not  a  new 
dei>arture  for  the  Sisters  when  Mother  Mary 
Euphrasia  established  your  school  a  decade 
ago,  but  only  a  further  Instance  of  the 
order's  continuing  commitment  to  education. 
In  the  past  decade,  I  have  viewed  the  growth 
and  progress  of  this  institution  with  great 
pride  and  satisfaction  Ten  years  ago.  30 
young  ladies  eiux>lled  in  your  new  school 
to  prepare  themselves  through  Christian  ed- 
ucation for  useful  and  satisfying  professional 
careers.  Next  fall,  400  students  will  begin 
the  same  experience  on  two  campuses.  This 
record  of  service  Is  one  In  which  all  of  you — 
administrators,  teachers,  and  students — can 
take  justifiable  pride,  one  for  which  the  sin- 
cere gratitude  of  our  area,  our  Suite,  and  our 
Nation  Is  your  due. 

It  seems  particularly  fitting  to  me  that 
yotir  institution  established  by  an  order  of 
Christian  educators,  should  bear  the  name 
of  one  who  throughout  his  life  was  directly 
involved  In  the  various  processes  of  educa- 
tion and  who  Is  the  patron  of  aU  Catholic 
schools.  As  you  recall.  St.  Thomas  was  born 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  13th  century,  a 
period  which  also  saw  the  birth  of  the  uni- 
versity as  we  recognize  it.  St.  Tliomas  began 
his  formal  studies  at  one  of  these  infant 
tiniverslties — the  one  of  Naples — and  re- 
mained, of  course.  In  the  scholastic  milieu 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  both  as  scholar 
and  teacher. 

In  later  life,  when  St.  Thom.u<  had  become 
famous  tlirough  his  writings  and  his  repu- 
tation for  general  erudition,  many  younger 
people  sought  his  counsel  on  varioiis  matters. 
On  one  occasion,  a  young  Dominican  asked 
for  advice  on  how  to  pursue  learning.  St. 
Thomas'  answer,  stemming  as  It  did  from 
the  experience  gained  through  a  lifetime 
of  seeking  knowledge,  seems  to  me  as  valid 
today  as  it  was  when  given  seven  centuries 
ago.    He  wrote,  In  part : 

■Brother  John,  since  you  have  .-usked  nie 
how  one  should  set  about  to  acquire  the 
treastire  of  knowledge,  this  Is  my  advice  to 
you  concerning  it:  namely,  that  "you  should 
choose  to  enter,  not  straightway  into  the 
ocean,  but  by  way  of  the  little  streams;  for 
difficult  things  ought  to  be  re-ached  by  w;iv  of 
easy  ones." 

Now  I  think  the  wisdom  in  this  advice  is 
enhanced  when  we  remember  that  St. 
TTiomas  wiis  indeed  a  scholar,  but  not  merely 
a  schol.Tj.  Although  the  writings  for  which 
he  is  celebrated  are  mainly  theological  In 
nature.  St.  Thomas  was  really  a  many-sided 
broadly  based  Individual  quite  aware  of  the 
real  world  .about  him.  It  has  been  said  of 
him  that  he  was  as  interested  In  politics 
or  mysticism  as  in  metaphysics  or  theologj-. 
From  this,  it  would  appear  that  his  advice 
is  applicable  not  only  to  the  formal,  scho- 
lastic study  of  the  schoolroom  variety,  but  to 
the  greater,  even  limitless,  study  which  Is 
the  living  of  life  itself. 

Today,  you  yotmg  ladies  are  jiassing  your 
.second  significant  milestone,  leaving  the 
second  of  the  major  divisions  of  your  live.'; 
behind  you.  I  think  the  two  periods  you 
have  come  tlirough  .ore  ex.tmples  of  the  little 
.■streams  mentioned  by  St.  Thomas.  Tlie  firs', 
period,  ai-.d  the  first  little  stream,  can  be 
equ;ited  with  your  life  as  a  child  in  the  lap 
of  yovir  family.  When  you  entered  the  first 
grade,  the  stream  of  youi  childhood  entered 
a  larger  tributary  represented  by  formal  edu- 
cation. There,  you  learned  lessons  from  a 
new  set  of  adults — your  teachers — and  from 
your  new  classmates  as  well.  But  jtist  as  a 
small  brook  enters  a  larger  one  and  makes 
it   even    larger,   so   with    your    life:    the   ex- 
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perlences  and  kncxwledge  gained  In  your 
ciiildhood  were  not  lost  when  you  entered 
school,  but  Joined  with  the  new  experiences 
and  knowledge  you  gathered  In  the  schools. 

And  now,  ycni  are  at  the  mouth  of  the 
second  stream.,  preparing  to  enter  upon  the 
ocean  of  the  everyday  world.  To  say  that  the 
streams  traversed  by  you  thus  far  are  little 
Is  not  to  say  that  they  are  insignificant.  As 
St.  Thomas  has  said,  the  easy  should  come  as 
a  preparation  for  the  dlfflciilt.  The  lessons 
you  have  learned  may  have  seemed  difficult 
at  the  time  of  learning,  but  they  were  easier 
than  many  you  miist  learn  on  the  ocean  of 
the  future. 

In  your  travels  on  that  ocean,  yoiu-  ex- 
periences and  encounters  will  be  more  Im- 
mediate and  Intense  than  thoee  to  which 
you  are  accustomed;  your  lessons  will  be 
more  varied  and  less  susceptible  of  copybook 
solutions;  and  your  teachers  will  often  be 
impersonal  and  lees  benign  thsLO.  those  you 
have  known  heretofore.  I  must  add,  how- 
ever, with  certainty  and  with  great  delight, 
that  if  your  lessons  will  be  harder,  then  in 
like  degree  will  yotir  satisfaction  on  master- 
ing them  be  greater. 

You  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  full  and  vari- 
egated future.  The  first  transition  you  must 
make  Is  that  from  schoolgirl  to  career 
woman.  Most  of  you  will  make  this  change 
effortlessly,  for,  t.hn.nirn  to  AqiUnas  and  to 
your  own  diligence,  you  now  possess 
marketable  skills  in  a  speciEillzed,  high-de- 
mand, fleld.  As  members  of  the  American 
labor  force,  you  will  become  producers  as 
well  as  consumers.  One  of  the  problems 
you  will  face  is  how  to  balance  these  two 
functions.  But  then  we  all  face  that  prob- 
lem, whether  we  are  Congressmen  or  care- 
takers. 

You  will  be  molders  of  public  opinion  and 
fuU  partners  In  the  governmental  processes 
Of  your  Nation.  This  may  seem  purely  a 
privilege,  a  thing  to  be  looked  forward  to. 
It  Is  that  indeed,  but  it  also  carries  with  it 
responsibilities.  Citizenship  in  a  democracy 
is  exercised  through  the  ballot;  but  to  exer- 
cise good  citizenship,  you  must  form  opin- 
ions, speak  out,  debate,  argue,  consult,  per- 
suade, read,  listen,  shout  if  necessary,  and 
then  vote. 

You  will  be  the  protectors  and  the  agents 
of  transmission  for  our  country's  cultural, 
social,  and  religious  heritage.  It  will  not  be 
enough  for  you  to  do  your  paid  work  well 
and  neglect  these  other  aspects  of  life.  You 
must  strike  a  balance,  you  must  set  up  a 
system  of  priorities  among  many  diverse  mat- 
ters. 

And  most  of  you  will  become  wives  and 
mothers.  The  homes  you  establish  will  be 
the  sources  of  new  little  streams  down  which 
you  will  guide  the  next  generation  on  its 
Journey  to  the  great  ocean  you  yourselves  are 
about  to  enter  upon. 

There  are  also  other  large  problems,  other 
tough  challenges  that  you  will  face,  ranging 
In  area  of  occurrence  from  the  local  to  the 
extraterrestrial.  There  is  the  outgoing 
Ideological  struggle  being  waged  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  with  authoritarianism  or 
freedom  as  the  ultimate  outcome,  and  world 
peace  and  survival  hanging  in  the  balance. 
There  is  the  disconcerting  split  that  may  be 
developing  within  the  very  ranks  of  the  West- 
ern allies.  There  Is  the  contest  being  waged 
for  space,  and  there  will  be  new  problems 
once  sp)ace  is  conquered. 

Nearer  home,  there  are  several  troublesome 
areas  of  great  Import.  There  Is  the  disgrace- 
ful situation  of  poverty  and  hunger  in  the 
most  abundantly  endowed  land  on  earth. 
There  are  poverty's  concomitants,  Ignorance 
and  crime  to  be  dealt  with.  These  problems 
will  be  further  complicated  by  the  expected 
advances  in  technology  and  the  Increased 
incidence  of  automation.  There  is  the  war 
to  be  waged  on  killing  and  crippling  diseases, 
those  of  the  mind  as  well  as  those  of  the 
body.     And  far  from  least  critical,  there  Is 


the  nagging,  morally-upsetting  problem  of 
racial  equality,  understaniling.  and  civil 
rights. 

Now  it  may  seem  to  you  that  most  of  these 
Issues  will  be  worked  out  at  rather  a  far 
remove  from  your  personal  lives,  that  their 
resolution  will  scarcely  concern  you  in  a 
direct  maimer.  If  you  feel  that  way,  I  must 
respectfully  say  that  you  are  mistaken.  In 
the  world  of  today,  there  can  be  no  Isolation. 
The  problems  I  have  cited  are  American  prob- 
lems, and  as  Americans  you  will  be  involved 
in  them  and  affected  by  their  resolution. 

I  paJnt  a  drab  picture  of  the  ocean  you  are 
embarking  upon.  But  I  firmly  believe  that 
all  is  not  darkness.  I  would  remind  you  of 
the  words  of  William  Faulkner  upon  receiv- 
ing the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature,  and  who 
was  one  of  America's  greatest  literary  spokes- 
men, a  man  who  indeed  saw  the  world  darkly, 
but  who  could  say:  "I  belieTe  that  mankind 
will  not  merely  endure;  he  will  prevail." 

Your  futures,  then,  will  be  complex  and 
demanding.  They  will  be  freught  with  grave 
Issues,  decisions,  problems,  and  quandaries. 
I  am  confident,  however,  that  through  dili- 
gent exercise  of  the  moral  values,  discipline, 
and  special  skills  that  you  take  away  from 
the  little  streams  of  home,  school,  and 
Aquinas,   your   futures   will   be   bright. 

I  thank  you  and  extend  to  each  of  you  my 
best  wishes  on  your  voyage. 


Strengthening  Gold  and  Silver — Part   II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    hTEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRtSENT.-lTIVES 
Tuesday.  June  8.  1965 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  l^seaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  second 
of  a  four  part  series  of  articles  appearing 
In  the  Las  Vegas  Review -Journal,  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.  This  one,  appearing  Sunday, 
April  11,  1965,  deals  with  the  usage  of 
money  as  a  method  of  exchange  through- 
out history.  It  points  out  Interesting  and 
informative  aspects  of  the  gold  standard 
and  the  use  of  silver  in  coins.  It  also 
explains  the  economics  of  gold  and 
silver.  1 

The  article  follows :         i 
Monet    Matters:    History    of    Medhtms    of 

EXCH.\NCE 

(By  Arthur  P.  Alexander) 
Throughout  history  m.uiy  objects,  perish- 
able and  durable,  have  been  used  as  money 
because  of  their  value  in  exchange.  History 
does  not  record  where  or  when  money  first 
came  into  use  in  the  form  of  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze  coins,  but  the  fact  they  have  been 
customarily  used  by  ancient  civilizations 
Indicates  that  the  Immutability  and  dura- 
bility of  gold  and  silver  were  early  discovered. 
Alchemists,  e.xijerimenting  in  the  trans- 
mutation of  baser  metals  into  gold,  found 
that  by  combining  a  small  ajnotmt  of  phos- 
phorous with  bronze  it  becaine  dural>Ie  and 
resisted  corrosion.  Consequently,  bronze  so 
treated  has  been  utilized  from  antiquity  for 
coins  designed  as  a  convenience  for  small 
value  in  exchange. 

Nickel  w,as  not  known  tmtjl  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  and  like  bronze,  was  dis- 
covered to  possess  the  s.ime  durability  and 
resistance  to  corrosion,  making  it  valuable 
as  an  alloy  In  coinage.  True,  any  suiUble 
and  diuable  alloy  can  be  used  in  coinaee, 
however  coins  stamped  from  a  base  metal 
would  create  a  fiat  money    (a   legrj   tender 


Without  backing)  and  have  little  intrinsic 
value. 

Minting  coins  from  baser  metals  would  also 
encourage  and  facilitate  coimterf citing  by 
tmscrupulous  individuals  and  afford  arT  ex- 
cellent  opportunity  for  the  enemies  of  a 
coimtry  to  create  havoc  in  causing  cor.sid- 
erable  financial  losses  by  flooding  the  ni.rket 
with  coimtcrfeit  and  worthless  coins,  f  for 
their  own  protection,  nations  used  goM  and 
silver  in  their  coinage  to  make  those  ver.-.iires 
unprofitable. 

Modem  nations  first  used  silver  as  :l-.eir 
standard  for  colna£;e  of  domestic  mone-  snd 
foreign  exchange  but  silver,  adopted '  as  a 
lone  standard  showed  weakness  and  under 
economic  pressure  gradually  gave  place  to 
bimetallism,  or  double  standard,  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  in  turn  was,  without  subst.:::tial 
reason,  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  gold  si.;r.d- 
ard,  universal  .Tdoption  of  the  single  :rold 
standard  being  due  primarily  to  the  disc  •,  en 
of  gold  in  California  and  Avistralia. 

The  recent  position  taken  and  expr^  ^sed 
to  the  effect  that  there  can  be  no  .  :her 
standard  than  gold  is  a  faUacy  in  economics 
as  it  places  all  else  subservient  to  that  n.r-tal. 

By  anology.  as  time  Is  the  measurement 
of  motion,  there  exists  a  mutual  depend.r.ce 
between  the  two  on  which  their  very  f  itity 
hinges,  so,  too.  this  same  mutual  dejjenr'.  ncy 
exists  between  gold  and  silver  as  evid'  :.ced 
in  the  weakness  of  silver  when  adopted  .;s  a 
sole  standard,  and  the  failtire  of  thi  cold 
standard  to  avert  the  economic  crise.-  that 
ensued  after  World  War  I. 

The  most  stable  of  past  6tandard.=  was 
bimetallism  under  which  money  did  enjoy 
a  somewhat  secure  position,  but  its  weakness 
lay  in  the  fault  that  the  fixed  price  of  rold 
was  too  cheap  and  the  price  of  silver  too 
dear  to  establish  an  equitable  ratio  be  "cen 
the  two  metals.  Today  the  situat:  n  is 
reversed. 

The  present  disparity  between  goid  .\nd 
silver  resulted  in  fixing  the  price  of  gc:d  at 
$35  per  ounce,  far  t)eyond  Its  subst-.tial 
worth,  and  the  retention  of  silver  a'  the 
Ignoble  price  of  $0.90 '/a  plus  per  o.r.ce. 
neither  extremities  being  Justified  by  the 
then  prevailing  economic  conditions.  Tills 
"noble  experiment"  at  once  degradeti  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  to  its  1.  vest 
ebb  in  history,  from  which  it  neve-  re- 
covered. 

Whenever  the  price  of  gold  soars  ;  re- 
quires proportionately  more  dollars  to  ■  iir- 
chase  the  same  quantity  of  gold,  and  c  nse- 
quently  even  more  for  commodities  .^nd 
services,  as  profits  are  based  on  a  perco:.-:ige 
of  cost. 
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Raising  the  price  of  gold  to  that  ■ 
gerated  level  was  effective  only  in  &t: 
reducing  the  gold  contents,  or  intrinsic  \ 
of  the  dolUir.  impairing  Its  worth  as  r 
dium  of  exchange  by  reducing  its  pur 
ing  power  beyond  Justification.  Bir 
damage  was  done  and  will  yet  take  con- 
able  time  to  repair.  The  first  stride  m  that 
direction  would  be  to  estabUsh  an  cqu.  nble 
parity  between  gold  and  silver  by  raisii  --  the 
price  of  silver  to  its  proper  position,  anci  con- 
sidering the  present  price  of  gold,  nlver 
should  command  $1.25  per  ounce,  fiyi^g  a 
ratio  of  1:28,  a  fair  and  proper  propon  :i  in 
value  between  the  two  metals. 

Gold  and  silver  are  corrmiodities  .r  ..  :i-^ 
such  are  subject  to  the  economic  law  o;  sup- 
ply and  demand,  but  as  these  metals  ci  r.sti- 
tute  the  intrinsic  value  guaranteeins:  the 
paper  money  and  notes  of  a  nation,  -neir 
price,  purch.ase.  and  sale  are  regulat-.a  by 
national  governmentfi.  Nevertheless.  They 
still  remain  subject  to  economic  law  ani  not 
to  the  capriciousness  of  governments  t.Iiat 
have  it  in  their  power  to  regulate  doir.".-tic 
currency,  but  may  abuse  this  power  to  .rve 
rationalistic  interest  by  Inflationary  u.'.'tics. 
upsetting  the  economy  of  their  country.  ;ind 
as  economic  Influences  are  widespread,  wh.it 


fi.Tects  one  nation,  indubitably  affects  the 
c^'HUiiunity  of  nations. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  standards  have 
bi^n  adopted  by  international  agreements 
us  well  as  to  regulate  commerce  between 
r.i.tions  and  establish  a  parity  in  exchange 
tLat  in  turn  would  influence  the  stabUity  of 
cl'.mestic  currency:  As  a  basis,  in  past  agree- 
E..  nts,  what  is  called  900/1000  fine  was 
adopted  as  a  standard  to  fix  the  purity  of 
po!d  and  silver  bullion  for  settlement  of  in- 
ttrnational  balances  and  to  be  used  in 
domestic  coinage. 

This  constructed  a  double  scale:  in  meas- 
v.'ing  tiie  fineness  of  coin  metal  by  the 
r..etric  system  and  using  troy  weight  to  de- 
termine the  piu-ity  o^the  same  metals  em- 
ployed in  the  arts  and  indtistries. 

These  standards  of  the  j>ast,  silver,  bi- 
n  ctallism,  and  gold,  have  each  in  their  turn 
li'iled  in  their  piupose  and  have  been  for- 
£  ken,  so  today  the  world  is  without  any 
definite  standard  of  parity  in  international 
e.xcliange. 

isome  norm  that  would  be  universally  ac- 
c.  ;)table  is  essential,  but  one  can  only  be 
ii'iplemented  by  a  complete  reappraisal  and 
revision  of  the  monetary  system  and  raising 
tiie  price  of  gold  will  not  solve  the  pxroblems 
C'  nfronting  foreign  exchange,  as  troy  weight 
l£  universally  employed  in  measviring  pre- 
c:ous  metals,  the  metric  system  cannot  be 
properly  applied  in  fixing  the  fineness  of  gold 
sad  silver. 


'  .Memorial  Day,  1965,  at  Forest  Lawn": 
Address  by  Brig.  Gen.  Howard  E. 
Fuller,  Retired 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8. 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Me- 
morial Day,  May  30,  1965,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  participate  in  the  memorial 
.service  held  at  Forest  I.,awn  Cemetery  in 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  The  principal  address 
1 1  this  service,  sponsored  by  several  vet- 
t -aiis  groups  of  Erie  Coiuity,  was  de- 
livered by  Brig.  Gen.  Howard  E.  Fuller, 
retired. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
1  elude  General  Fullers  address  which 
follows : 

Memorial  Day,  1965.  at  Forest  Lawn 
Memorial  Day  is  to  me  a  kind  of  holy  day. 
It  is  a  day  to  stimulate  and  stir  our  thoughts 
•  ;id  reflections — a  day  for  reviewing  the 
uieals  and  values  that  give  meaning  to  our 
lives.  This  is  the  day  for  the  living  to 
lionor  the  dead — here  and  in  all  the  ceme- 
Uries  and  on  the  battletields  where  they 
ii.ive  shed  their  blood.  They  have  given  us 
a  precious  gift.  We  here  honor  those  who 
pive  their  lives  to  preserve  our  freeelom  and 
""'.e  way  of  ille  we  enjoy. 

Over  the  years  we  have  hoped  that  their 
!  crifices  would  have  won  a  Lasting  pveace. 
At  the  end  of  World  War  I  we  thought 
the  world  had  been  made  safe  for  democracy. 
At  the  end  of  World  War  II  we  thought  we 
could  win  the  peace,  but  soon  came  the 
t-jtter  conflict  in  Korea  and  we  found  there 
wris  no  peace.  And  today  v^-lth  the  bloody, 
dirty  business  in  South  Vietnam,  with  re- 
volt and  subversion  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, with  Cuba  a  Communist  puppet  on 


our    doorstep     spreading  poison    In    South 
America,  there  is  no  peace. 

On  March  4,  1865,  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke 
these  words  to  be  long  remembered,  "With 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all. 
With  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  finish  the  work 
we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  Nation's  woiuids, 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  his  widow  and  orphans.  To  do 
all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  witli 
all  nations." 

Lincoln's  words  are  as  important  and 
nieaninglul  today  as  when  he  spoke  them 
100  years  ago.  Democracy  and  freedom  are 
threatened  for  many  today — they  now  face 
the  bitterest  tests  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

We  need  to  be  strong  and  united  more 
than  ever  before,  and  I  believe  ovir  Govern- 
ment Is  following  the  only  policy  that  it 
could  possibly  follow.  If  we  do  not  win  in 
South  Vietnam,  can  anyone  believe  we  shall 
not  soon  have  a  greater  war  on  our  hands? 
Let  tis  now  do  everything  we  can  to  sup- 
port our  Government  In  our  fight  to  pro- 
tect weaker  people  against  the  aggressors. 

Shortly  after  Theodore  Roosevelt  led  the 
Rough  Riders  to  victory  up  San  Juan  HtU. 
he  said,  "Above  all  let  us  not  shrink  from 
strife,  provided  we  are  certain  that  strife  is 
justified." 

Before  sending  his  3d  Army  into  one  of 
the  war's  bitterest  actions.  Gen.  George  S. 
Patton  said  to  his  troop>s.  "Oin:  basic  plan 
of  action  is  to  advance  and  to  keep  on  ad- 
vancing regardless  of  whether  we  have  to 
go  over,  under,  or  through  the  enemy.  Re- 
member that  from  here  on  out,  untU  we 
win  or  die  In  the  attempt,  we  will  always 
be  audacious,  brave,  and  courageous." 

In  1953  Gen.  Dwight  Eisenhower  said,  "We 
must  be  ready  to  dare  all  for  our  country. 
History  does  not  long  entrust  the  care  of 
freedom  to  the  weak  or  timid.  We  must  ac- 
quire proficiency  in  defense  and  display 
st.amina  in  purpose.  We  must  be  willing 
individually  and  as  a  nation  to  accept  what- 
ever sacrifices  may  be  required  of  tis.  A 
people  that  values  its  pri\'lleges  above  its 
principles  soon  loses  bol^.  Whatever  Amer- 
ica hopes  to  bring  to  pass  In  the  world  must 
first  come  to  pass  in  the  heart  of  America." 
The  Communist  rulers  tlu-ough  their 
propaganda  have  tried  to  capitalize  on  love 
of  peace  and  the  horrors  of  war  as  a  means 
of  extending  their  rule  over  all  tJie  human 
race.  They  have  tried  to  divert  the  people  of 
the  free  world  from  taking  the  necessary 
measures  for  their  adequate  defense,  and 
they  have  tried  to  create  throughout  the 
world  a  popuhar  demand  for  peace  at  any 
price.  The  Communist  leaders  know  that  if 
pacifism  and  appeasement  become  a  preva- 
lent mood  among  the  free  people,  then  they 
can  easily  conquer  the  world.  They  strive  to 
confront  the  free  people  with  a  choice  be- 
tween peace  and  surrender.  If  for  any  of  the 
free  people  peace  becomes  the  most  impor- 
tant goal,  then  stirrender  will  become  inevi- 
table. While  modern  war  is  becoming  more 
and  more  terrible,  so  the  consequences  of 
retreat  and  surrender  can  be  more  and  mere 
terrible. 

There  is  a  great  struggle  going  on  in  the 
world  for  the  minds  of  men.  This  struggle 
will  last  for  a  generation  and  perhaps  much 
longer.  But  this  world  of  individual  nations 
must  not  fall  under  the  control  of  any  one 
power  or  group  of  powers.  And  the  world 
must  not  fall  into  the  control  of  any  one 
Ideology.  The  dream  of  world  domination 
by  any  one  power  must  be  shattered  and 
proven  to  be  a  very  empty  dream. 

There  \b  no  other  course  open  to  us  than 
to  keep  America  very,  very  strong. 

We  must  grow  ever  stronger  Ln  our  military 


might,  stronger  Ln  the  vitality  of  our  econ- 
omy, stronger  In  our  national  unity,  stronger 
In  our  religious  convictions,  arid  in  the 
strength  of  our  ideals  which  proclaim  the 
dignity  of  man  and  the  value  and  sanctity  of 
the  individual. 

Our  honored  dead  have  written  much  on 
the  pages  of  history.  They  were  equal  to 
the  demands  of  their  time.  Their  sacrifice 
ought  to  furnish  us  with  the  needed  courage 
and  motivation  to  meet  the  great  cliallenge 
we  face  in  our  time.  We  must  strengthen 
and  improve  otir  democracy.  Now  it  is  for  us 
to  lead  the  way — it  is  for  us  to  set  the  ex- 
ample. We  need  to  have  deep  and  abiding 
faith  in  our  way  of  life,  believing  that  God 
is  at  work  in  every  situation. 

There  are  too  many  about  us  who  are  not 
standing  firmly  behind  the  position  otu-  Pres- 
ident and  our  Government  have  taken. 
American  critics  of  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment serve  to  encourage  the  Conununists 
and  to  prolong  the  war  In  V^ietnam  or  wher- 
ever we  may  be  engaged  In  a  struggle  with 
them.  Those  who  are  soft  or  communism, 
who  preach  pacifism,  and  talk  of  appease- 
ment, only  serve  to  weaken  us  and  make  the 
enemy  stronger.  Walter  Winchell  recently 
had  this  to  say:  "The  new  left  has  the  same 
tactics  and  objectives  as  the  old  Reds.  The 
fact  that  they  don't  call  themselves  Commu- 
nists isn't  as  Important  as  the  fact  that 
they  act  anti-American.  Castro  didn't  call 
himself  a  Communist  until  after  he  grabbed 
power."  Some  of  the  demonstrations  we 
have  seen  lately  and  the  teach-ins  and  other 
behavior  on  the  part  of  ieftwing  groups  are 
giving  the  enemy  too  much  encoiuagement. 

We  must  convince  our  enemies  that  the 
United  States  will  stay  in  South  Vietnam 
indefinitely  and  that  we  wiU  protect  the 
people  of  that  nation  no  matter  how  long 
it  takes — that  ail  our  people  will  firmly  and 
with  unity  support  our  President,  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  our  Armed  Forces,  with  ail  our 
will  and  our  strength.  If  we  are  united  and 
strong,  we  will  win.  If  we  are  divided  and 
weakened,  and  they  know  we  are  weakened 
by  disunity,  they  will  be  encouraged. 

We  are  here  today  to  honor  our  hero  dead. 

That  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  In- 
creased devotion. 

With  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to 
see  the  right. 

There  is  so  much  each  one  of  us  can  do 

to  help  strengtlien  and  Improve  our  democ- 
racy and  our  country.  Our  destiny  Is  in  our 
hand.<=.  We  are  the  product  of  our  thinking 
and  oiu"  actions.  We  all  have  tremendous 
ability  and  power  to  influence  others  by  our 
e.\ample  and  our  actions,  if  we  trj-  hard 
enough.  Let  us  not  falter  or  fail  in  the 
strengtli  of  our  purpose. 

In  the  words  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  let 
each  of  us  here  and  now  resolve:  "I  a.n\  only 
one,  but  still  I  am  one.  I  cannot  do  every- 
thing but  still  I  can  do  something,  and  be- 
cause I  cannot  do  everything.  I  will  not  re- 
fuse or  fall  to  do  that  something  that  I  can 
do" 

And  in  the  words  of  General  Pation:  "We 
will  always  be  audacious,  brave,  ni.d  courug- 
eo'.is." 

About  a  year  ago  we  lost  o:;c  of  our  great- 
est soldiers.  Cen.  Dous^las  MacArthur.  Two 
years  before  he  died,  when  he  was  82.  he 
gave  hLi  la-t  l.irewell  to  the  cadets  at  West 
Point  and  spoke  these  words:  "  'Duty,  honof, 
country':  Those  three  hallowed  words  rev- 
erently dictate  what  you  ought  to  be.  what 
you  can  be.  what  you  will  be.  They  are 
your  rallying  p>olnt  to  build  courage  when 
courage  seems  to  fail,  to  regain  faith  when 
there  seems  to  be  little  cause  for  faith,  to 
create  hope  when  hope  becomes  forlorn." 

"Duty,  honor,  country."  Can  we  think  of 
any  better  words  to  live  by? 
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The  Real  Alabama— Part  VII 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   AT-AmwA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8. 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  Alabama  we  are  proud  of  our 
ext-ensive  system  of  transportation,  and 
over  the  years  our  State  citizens  have 
put  forth  considerable  effort  to  create 
and  retain  excellent  transportation  facil- 
ities. The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce on  April  26  included  an  article 
regarding  Alabama  transportation  in  its 
special  supplement  devoted  to  develop- 
ment in  the  State. 

The  article  follows: 

Transportation  Ket  to  Growth 

A  good  transportation  system  is  one  of 
the  keys  to  Alabama's  spectacular  industrial 
growth. 

The  State  boasts  a  coordinated  transporta- 
tion system  by  land.  sea.  and  air.  offering 
Industry  speedy  handling  of  freight  to  all 
parts  of  the  Nation. 

For  example,  10  railroads  link  every  in- 
dustrial area  in  Alabama  to  almost  every 
market  across  the  country.  Over  600  inter- 
state truck  carriers  are  certified  to  handle 
cargo  over  State  highways.  Five  of  the  Na- 
tion's top  airlines.  United  Air  Lines.  Delta  Air 
Lines,  Southern  Air  Lines,  Eastern  Air  Lines, 
and  National  Air  Lines,  offer  air  transport 
in  Alab;mia. 

Railroads  include  Louisville  &  Nashville: 
Southern  Railway:  Atlantic  Coast  Line;  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco  Railway;  Central  of 
Georgia.  Illinois  Central;  Gulf.  Mobile  & 
Ohio;  Seaboard  Air  Line;  Tennessee.  Alabama 
&  Georgia;   Western  Railway  of  Alabama. 

Trucks  offer  overnight  service  to  all  points 
in  Alabama,  second  day  service  to  New  Or- 
leans and  St.  Louis,  third  day  service  to 
Chicago,  and  New  York  with  truckloads,  and 
to  Dallas.  4-day  service  with  less  than  full 
truckloads. 

RAILS  BOOST  INDUSTRY 

Over  the  years,  the  railroads  have  worked 
with  communities  in  Alabama  to  improve 
rail  service  as  an  industry  lure.  One  excel- 
lent example  of  this  is  the  300-acre  Industrial 
site  at  Montgomery,  purchased  by  L.  &  N. 
Initial  development,  including  installation  of 
access  streets  and  utilities,  has  been  made 
and  industries  are  fast  making  commitments 
to  purchase  sites. 

The  railroads  have  also  extended  lead 
tracks  to  sites  on  their  own  property,  and 
numerous  pieces  of  real  property  adaptable 
for  future  plants  have  been  purchased  with 
:in  eye  tow.ird  conversion  into  industrial 
Sites. 

At  present,  there  arc  more  than  4.700  miles 
of  railway  in  the  State,  and  more  spur  lines 
beiui,'    built    into    industrial    sites   daily. 

Annually  the  airlines  handle  over  500,000 
pisseneiers  from  the  numerous  commercial 
airports  located  at  key  cities,  with  feeders 
iit  some  of  the  smaller  ones. 

Carso  handled  by  air  has  been  mounting 
steadily  as  .some  manufactiuers,  seeking  the 
Tistest  inethod  of  moving  perishables,  have 
taken  to  the  air  with  their  goods  as  never 
before, 

CARGO  ON  RIVERS 
A'ubamu  is  depending  heavily  on  the  estab- 
lished transportation  service  to  help  bring  In 
new  industry,  but  also  is  looking  on  an- 
other -water  transportation  by  inland  riv- 
ers, now  really  coming  Into  its  own— to  pre- 
.■^ent  nn  even  better  picture  for  the  State. 


A  few  years  ago.  Alabama's  low-draft  rivers 
moved  little  more  than  cotton.  Today,  one 
sees  anything  from  long  ste^  tows  to  space- 
craft botind  downstream  from  the  NASA  site 
at  Himtsville  for  the  launching  platforms  at 
Cajje  Kennedy. 

Engineers  say  that  within  the  near  future 
work  going  on  at  the  river  ports  and  deepen- 
ing of  the  river  channelfi  up  from  the  gulf, 
win  enable  the  inland  routes  to  carry  any- 
thing that  can  be  turned  out  in  the  Nation. 
Foiu-teen  ports,  all  with  transportation  at 
their  doors  and  new  cargo-handling  facili- 
ties, have  been  built  by  Alabama  State  Docks 
at  important  industrial  sites  leading  inland 
from  Mobile. 

On  the  Chattahoochee  River,  Columbia. 
Eufaula,  and  Phenix  City  have  been  linked 
with  foreign  conunerce  through  Mobile.  The 
industrial  plants  at  Montgomery  are  within 
easy  reach  of  the  Alabama  River. 

NEW    TERMINALS 

Birmingham  and  its  mighty  steel  mills  are 
not  far  off  the  Warrior  River,  as  are  Cordova 
and  Tuscaloosa. 

New  terminals  have  also  been  built  at 
Jackson  and  Demopolis  on  the  Tombigbee 
River,  and  at  Selma.  on  the  Alabama  River. 

Because  of  the  facilities  built  at  these 
ports,  industry  has  shown  greater  Interest 
in  locating  nearby.  Xhi.s  year  alone,  several 
mJIlions  worth  of  new  pUaii«  wUl  locate  in 
their  vicinity. 

Already  some  of  the  bluebloods  of  the  in- 
dustrial world  are  located  along  the  banks 
of  Alabama'.s  river.*;,  plants  like  Ford.  Armour. 
Goodyear.  Chemstrand,  and  Minnesota  Min- 
ing, as  well  as  the  letvding  electronics  firms 
supplying  the  NASA  base  at  Buntsville. 


"Diabolical  Social  Work" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Juvc  8.  1965 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  considerable  publicity  re- 
cently about  the  feeling  common  among 
many  mayors  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  presently  headed  by  Mr. 
Sargent  Shriver.  has  been  bypassing 
them.  So  much  concern  was  expressed 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  mayors  in  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  that  a  representative  group 
of  mayors  yesterday  visited  "Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  to  discuss  this  problem. 
Apparently  they  were  given  some  reas- 
surance that  local  governments  would 
not  be  bypassed  by  the  OEO. 

An  editorial  from  the  Paterson,  N.J. 
News  of  June  5.  1965,  discusses  the  diffi- 
culty which  our  mayor.s  Iibvc  been  en- 
countering: 

"Diabolical  Socl\l  Work  " 
Big  city  mayors  have  disco\'ered  a  "most 
diaboUcal  social  work"  in  the  insistence  of 
the  Federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportimity 
for  a  dominant  role  in  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram for  the  poor  themselvee.  It  has  re- 
sulted in  militantly  actlvie  local  antipoverty 
groups  "trying  to  wreck  locaJ  goveriunent 
by  setting  the  poor  ag;unst  city  tiaJl." 

This  angry  reacUon  of  city  administra- 
tors was  led  by  Mayors  John  F.  Shelley,  of 
Saji  Francisco,  and  Samuel  W.  Yorty,  of  Los 
Angeles,  both  Democrats.  Thay  drew  a  reso- 
lution that  would  have  put  the  United  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  behind  their  charges  that 


the  antipoverty  campaign  was  fostering  c'.r.ss 
struggle  against  city  government.  They  were 
supported  by  Mayors  WUliam  P.  Walsh,  of 
S3rracuse,  and  Herman  W.  Goldner,  of  .'-:. 
Petersbtirg,  Republicans,  and  Merle  E.  Allen! 
of  Ogden,  Utah,  Democrat. 

However,  for  fear  they  would  be  labeled  is 
"against  the  poor,"  the  conference  resolvi  a 
the  issue  by  appointing  a  committee  to  :.!v 
their  charges  before  Vice  President  Hcm- 
PHREY,  President  Johnson's  liaison  wrh 
mayors  on  poverty  and  civil  rights  mattc.-s 
This  way  they  hoped  to  avoid  the  poUtic  .1 
pitfalls  that  might  aline  the  poor  agaii.-t 
them  at  the  polls. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  i:.e 
antipoverty  program  was  seized  upon  hy 
political  adventurers  as  a  base  of  ojjerati  :i 
for  their  own  purposes.  In  large  cities,  t:.? 
charge  was  made  and  not  refuted  tliat  Co:;.- 
munists  infiltrated  it.  Putting  the  poor  :ii 
charge  raised  the  question  whether  it  wa^  ,i 
case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  antipoveiv 
program  is  full  of  political  innuendos  as  wi  i 
as  opportunity.  Like  the  WPA  of  other  da\.-. 
It  can  create  a  potent  political  machin  ■. 
The  mayors  may  yell,  but  the  chances  are  t;  " 
poor  will  get  the  reins.  They  are  more  amt).- 
able  to  Federal  direction. 
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Vietnam  and  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8,  1965 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  theories  and  there  have  been 
volumes  of  writings  and  months  of  dis- 
cussion on  our  Vietnam  posture  and  our 
part  in  American-Asian  geopolitics  gen- 
erally. 

An  excellent  article  from  volume  No  1 
of  the  Suffolk  Almanac,  a  conservativ.? 
digest,  is  worthy  of  consideration  of  ti.e 
Members  of  the  House. 

The  article  follows: 

ACT   I CHlN-.\ 

"Our  relationship  with  China  since  tho 
end  of  the  Second  World  War  has  been  .t 
tragic  one.  and  it  Is  of  the  utmost  m.- 
portauce  that  we  search  out  and  spotlish'. 
those  who  must  bear  the  responsibility  f.-r 
our  present  predicament.  *  •  «  it  ^-.s 
clearly  enunciated  that  the  Independence  ■  .' 
China  and  the  stability  of  the  National  Go  - 
ernment  was  the  fundamental  object  of  o- '• 
Far  Eastern  policy.  That  this  and  other 
suitements  of  our  policies  in  the  Far  E;it 
led  directly  to  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harb.  r 
is  well  known.  •  *  •  During  the  (post  wa:  . 
period  began  the  great  split  in  the  minds  <  :' 
our  diplomats  over  whether  to  support  t;.e 
government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  or  for.  e 
him  as  the  price  of  our  asslst.ance  to  bri!:i,- 
Chinese  Communists  into  his  government  ;  > 
form  a  coalition.  •  •  •  Our  policy  in  Chi:  >. 
has  reaped  the  whirlwind.  The  continu  (i 
insistence  that  aid  would  not  be  forthcosi.- 
ing  unless  a  coalition  government  with  ti;o 
Communists  was  formed,  was  a  crlpplii.s; 
blow  to  the  National  Government.  So  co:.- 
cenied  were  our  diplomats  and  their  advisers 
the  Lattlmores  and  the  Fairbanks,  with  t!.e 
imperfectlons  of  the  diplomatic  system  in 
China  after  20  years  of  war.  and  the  tales  of 
corruption  in  high  places,  that  they  Ion 
sight  of  our  tremendous  stake  in  a  non-Com- 
munist China.  •  •  •  This  Is  the  trac:c 
story  of  China  whose  freedom  we  once  toiig'  : 


X.  preserve.  What  o\ir  young  men  had  saved, 
c.  ■.-  diplomats  and  our  I*resldent  have  frit- 
tered away." — John  F.  Kennedy,  Saiem, 
M.  3S.,  January  30,  1949. 

ACT   II — L.\OS  AND  CAMBODU 

After  the  French  debacle  In  Indochina,  our 
I.  ."lomats  cooperated  at  Geneva  (1954)  to 
;  'titlon  tlie  area  and  eventually,  in  1962, 
.'."ibassador  Harrlman  Insisted  upon  a  gov- 
iM.ment  including  the  Conununist^  for 
'-...ittered  Laos.  The  1962  agreem.eut  was 
.;  T'roved  by  President  Kennedy. 

ACT    III VIETNAM     1965 

In  1954,  the  Frencli  left  Vletnani  after  suf- 
■•  mg  a  humiliating  defeat  at  Dienbienphu. 
I'  ..ess  there  is  a  sliai-p  change  in  U.S.  policy, 
;'.  uther  "Dienbienphu"— wliether  military 
r:  diplomatic — Is  In  the  making.  For  too 
],  ..g  we  have  deluded  ourselves  with  the  be- 
l:  ■:  that  time  Is  on  our  side.  The  course 
c ;  events  In  Vietnam  over  the  past  10  years 
I  mlnatlng  with  the  present  crisis  there, 
f    'Uld  convince  us  otherwise. 

The  predicament  in  which  we  find  our- 
t  ves  in  Vietnam  can  be  attributed  to  three 
1. ..  jor  causes:  (1)  the  1962  negotiated  settle- 
r.cat  (read  surrender)  In  Laos  (2)  the  leader- 
t'  :p  vacuum  created  by  the  murder  of  Diem, 
r...d  (3)  the  continued  refusal  of  the  past 
: :;rc€  American  administrations  to  heed  our 
ijiUitary  leader's  advice  to  cut  the  Vietcong's 
Supply  lines. 

(1)  The  Kennedy  administration's  failure 

•  >  support  the  anti-Communist  forces  in 
I  -OS  opened  the  door  to  stepped-up  Com- 
:.:unist  activity  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
Lio  agreement  permitted  the  Commu- 
1  its  to  develop  an  uninterrupted  supply  line 
:  :im    their    sanctuary    in    North    Vietnam, 

•  rough  the  jungle  trails  of  Laos,  and  into 
.     'i-Communlst  South  Vietnam.    Since  1962. 

•  c  flow  of  well-trained  Communist  guerrll- 

and  materiel  has  intensified.  Secretary 
:  Namara  testified  to  that  during  several 
'.  V  press  conferences  in  February-.  Perhaps 
1  equal  importance,  was  the  adverse  psy- 
i  iological  Impact  the  Lao  agreement  had 
1  n  the  South  Vietnamese. 

i2)  Political  Instability  in  South  Viet- 
:  m  has  reached  farcical  proportions  during 
.e  past  few  months.  It  is  now  apparent 
.:\t  the  American  news  media  badly  mis- 
;  :dged  the  Buddhist  opposition  to  the  mur- 
t'  red  president  Diem,  a  Catholic.  Rather 
.  -.an  a  religious  feud,  it  was  primarily  a 
power  struggle  with  Diem's  political  oppo- 
1  ents  using  the  cloak  of  religion  to  g.dn  con- 
•rol.  That  famous  dull  New  York  newspaper 
.   ided  another  Inglorious  chapter  to  its  rec- 

■  d.  Remember  the  agrarian  reformers  in 
I  nina.  and  the  bearded  Robin  Hood  in  Cuba? 
.  ud  to  that  crov.-d  the  peace-loving  Buddhist 
;  -.ders  of  South  Vietnam.  And  you  can  bet. 
;  .ere  will  be  more. 

N'ow   mark   this:    Diem    was    an    imperfect 

der.  as  most  leaders  are.     But   he  recog- 

:  ed  the  need  for  strong  leadership  in  his 

■ubled  country,  and  he  exercised  that  lead- 

' :  =hip  far  better  than  any  of  his  successors. 

:.til  we  had  someone  better,  we  should  have 

inported  him.     If  we  did  not  recognize  that 

rt  In  late  1963.  certainly  in  retrospect  we 

■  list  see  it  plainly  new. 

Some  influential  people  in  the  United 
■.  tes  screamed  for  Diem  to  institute  swecp- 
c:  reforms.  Ironically,  it  was  precisely  those 
:orms — political,  economic,  and  social — 
lich  brought  about  an  intensified  effort  by 
e  Vletcong  to  undermine  his  legally  elected 
'ornmcnt.  Now  Diem  is  gene  from  tlie 
'"lie.  the  Communists  have  created  an  en- 
r  inment  of  disorder,  and  no  reforms  are 
'Ught. 

(3)    From   the   very  start.   Americ.-\:i   miU- 

ry    advisers    advocated    a    program    which 

•uld  deny  the  Vletcong  a  privUeged  sanc- 

lary  in  the  north.    Tlie  lessons  of  the  Ko- 

-n   war   and   the   Manchurian   sanctuary 

"re  all  too  fresh  in  their  minds.     Recent 

^covering  of  large  caches  of  military  sup- 

i   les  proves  that  the  Vletcong  are  dependent 


on  outside  sovirces.  The  heavy  attacks  by 
the  Communists  in  recent  months  indicate 
that  those  supplies  sze  being  put  to  use. 
In  order  to  defeat  the  Vletcong  guerrilla 
forces,  their  logistical  support  must  be  inter- 
dicted. This  was  proven  in  the  successful 
anti-Communist  wars  in  Malaya  and  the 
Philippines.  The  Febrtiary  and  March  air 
strikes  on  North  Vietnamese  supply  depots 
were  ca£es  of  the  right  action  at  the  wrong 
time.  This  policy  should  have  begun  at 
least  2  years  ago.  It  was  then  that  the  Vlet- 
cong. in  effect,  "declared"  war  on  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Vietnam.  As  retired  Air  Force 
Chief  Curtis  LeMay  so  aptly  put  It:  "Don't 
swat  the  files.     Go  after  the  manure  pile." 

This  suggestion  presupposes  that  our  goal 
in  South  Vietnam  is  victory  over  the  Coir.- 
munist  forces.  That  is  the  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem. Until  we  make  that  determination. 
there  Isn't  the  slightest  possibility  of  bring- 
ing the  war  to  a  successftil  conclusion. 

An  American  defeat  in  South  Vietnam 
would  be  disastrous.  It  makes  no  difference 
what  form  that  defeat  takes — outright  with- 
drawal, "neutralization."  or  a  United  Na- 
tions-supervised "peace."  Tlie  editors  of 
Orbls  recently  wrote  that  a  U.S.  defeat  would 
"•  •  •  dwarf  the  French  debacle  of  juft  10 
years  ago."  The  sequence  of  events  can 
easily  be  foretold.  Within  a  short  space  of 
time,  all  of  southeast  Asia  would  be  lost  to 
the  Commtmists.  But  more  important  than 
that,  a  defeat  in  South  Vietnam  coulc'.  easily 
destroy  what  little  unity  of  purpose  the  free 
world  has  remaining  In  the  worldwide  strug- 
gle against  communism.  No  comfort  would 
be  gained  in  the  knowledge  that  "we  told 
vou  so." 


This,  Too,  Happened  in  Washington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  8,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Incredible  crime  reported  in  the  Wash- 
ington newspapers  over  the  weekend 
could  actually  happen.  'Who  among  us. 
can  bring  himself  to  believe  that  more 
than  40  people  crowded  into  a  bus  could 
watch  a  woman  beaten  and  robbed  with- 
out lifting  a  finger  in  her  defense?  Who 
could  believe  that  their  only  reaction  was 
to  become  impatient  with  her  when  her 
assailant  knocked  her  down  and  she  fell 
against  them?  Who  could  believe  that 
the  driver  of  the  bus  was  more  concerned 
with  keeping  his  schedule  than  in  mov- 
ing as  rapidly  as  possible  to  get  police 
aid  for  the  victim? 

Yet.  according  to  the  newspapers,  this 
is  exactly  what  happened.  I  ask  you,  as 
Representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  lawlessness  which 
is  gripping  Washington? 

The  news  stor5'  of  the  incredible  epi- 
sode as  it  was  reported  in  the  June  6 
issue  of  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  is 
included  as  a  part  of  these  remarks: 

Woman-  Beaten-  and  Robehd  o.n  Brs  as 
Riders  Look  On 

If  it  wereii't  for  the  cuts,  the  bruises  and 
the  missing  $59.  Anne  Doreen  Weary  would 
find  it  hard  to  believe  it  really  happened. 

Mrs.  Weary.  24.  was  beaten,  kicked  and 
robbed  on  a  DC.  Transit  bus  Friday  after- 
noon.   Not  only  did  none  of  the  40  passengers 


make  a  move  to  help  her,  but  the  ones  near- 
est to  her  complained  bitterly  when  she  was 
pushed  onto  their  laps  by  the  youth  who  at- 
tacked her,  she  said. 

The  driver,  she  told  police,  stopped  the  bus 
when  she  started  screaming  and  pushed  the 
attacker  off  the  bus — even  though  Mrs.  Weary 
said  she  told  the  driver  the  man  had  her 
wallet. 

The  driver  let  her  off  across  from  the  llth 
precinct,  about  20  minutes  after  the  incident. 

It  wasn't  until  she  stumbled,  dazed  and 
bleeding.  Into  the  station  that  Mrs.  Weary 
finally  found  someone  who  sympathized  with 
hrr  plight,  she  said. 

POLICEMEN    SKC'CKED 

'The  policemen  were  very  nice."  she  re- 
called yesterday.  "They  were  shocked  when 
I  came  In.  They  thought  I  had  been  hit  by 
a  car." 

The  attack  occurred  about  3 :30  p.m..  short- 
ly after  Mrs.  Weary  had  boarded  a  No.  94  bus 
at  Seventh  Street  and  Florida  Avenue  NW. 

Usually,  she  said,  a  friend  drives  her  from 
the  Silver  Spring  Bakery  where  they  work  to 
Eighth  and  H  Streets  NE..  where  she  catches 
a  bus  to  her  home  at  3310  Croffut  Place  SE. 

But  Friday  the  friend  was  going  shopping 
downtown,  so  Mrs.  Weary  had  no  ride. 

She  no  sooner  had  taken  her  standee  posi- 
tion at  the  rear  of  the  bus  when  a  yovith 
about  17  or  18  began  Jolting  her.  she  said. 

"I  said  to  him.  'Are  you  crazy?'  "  Mrs.  Weary 
recalled,  and  she  turned  her  back  on  the 
youth.  At  that  point,  she  said,  he  began 
beating  and  kicking  her.  and  grabbed  her 
handbag. 

CONTAINED  HEE  FAY 

"He  broke  the  handle  and  broke  open  the 
clasp  and  grabbed  my  wallet."  she  said.  Tlie 
wallet  contained  $59.  as  she  had  Just  cashed 
her  paycheck  in  Silver  Spring. 

"He  pushed  me  onto  the  people  that  were 
sitting  down,  and  they  just  kept  saying,  'Get 
off  of  me,  get  off  of  me,'  "  Mrs.  Weary  said. 
"No  one  tried  to  help  me. 

"Then  the  bus  driver  stopped  and  he  came 
back  and  pushed  past  me.  He  didn't  ask  me 
what  was  wrong,  or  was  I  htirt.  he  Just  pushed 
that  bum  off  the  bus,"  she  said. 

"I  started  hollering.  'He's  got  my  wallet.' 
but  the  driver  Jxist  Ignored  me.  He  just  went 
back  up  front. 

"typical    AMERICANS 

"As  soon  as  the  man  was  off  the  bus.  every- 
one began  hollering  about  what  they  should 
have  done.     Tj-ptcal  Americans." 

The  police  drove  Mrs.  Weary  home  in  a 
squad  car.  and  she  spent  the  day  yesterday 
ntir.sing  her  bruises — and  her  shattered  faith 
in  mankind. 

Tlie  driver.  James  E.  Ford.  1100  block  48th 
Street  NE..  disputed  Mrs.  Weary's  account  of 
the  incident.  He  said  he  thought  there  was 
merely  a  flght  at  the  rear  of  the  bus.  and 
told  police  that  when  he  got  back  there  "it 
seemed  to  have  calmed  down." 

Several  people  go  off  the  bus  then,  he  said, 
and  he  could  not  catch  the  man  Mrs.  Weary 
said  had  hit  her.  Although  he  admitted  hav- 
ing seen  the  contejits  of  her  bag  on  the  floor. 
Ford  told  police  he  did  not  know  a  robbery 
had  been  committed  until  several  blocks  later 
when  Mrs.  Weary  come  up  to  the  front  of  the 
bus. 

Ijispertor  John  L.  SulliNan  said  the  driver 
"used  extremely  prx>r  Judgment"  in  not  driv- 
ing immediately  to  the  nearest  police  st.ation 
when  he  was  informed  that  a  felony  had  been 
conunitted.  Sullivan  noted  that  the  bus 
passed  only  three  blocks  from  the  ninth 
precinct. 

Also,  Sullivan  said,  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  at  rush  hotir  the  driver  could  not 
have  spotted  a  policeman  to  inform  of  the 
esplsode. 

The  driver  told  police  he  saw  "no  useful 
piu-ix>Ee  "  in  leaving  his  route  to  go  to  the 
police    station,    and    said    he    advised    Mrs. 
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Weary  to  make  a  report  on  the  incident  when 
they  arrived  at  a  precinct  station. 

The  nth  precinct,  wliere  Mrs.  Weary  finally 
reported  the  incident.  Is  several  miles  from 
:he  scene  of  the  beating  and  robbery. 


The  Present,  Seen  From  the  Past 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1965 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
heartening  to  see  another  Maine  news- 
paper give  support  to  the  President's  for- 
eign policy.  The  following  is  an  editorial 
from  the  May  8  edition  of  the  Bangor, 
Maine,  DaUy  News: 

The  Present,  Seen  From  the  Past 

Americans  were  dancing  in  the  streets  20 
years  ago. 

Hitler  and  nazism  had  been  destroyed. 
Japan's  defeat  was  assured. 

Peace  was  at  hand  and  would  stay.  Vic- 
tor.s  and  vanquished  would  work  together 
to  make  a  better  world  in  which  there  would 
be  no  war.  no  oppression. 

It  Wiis  a  beautiful  picture— but  utterly 
false.  The  trustful  West  agreed  to  the  par- 
tition of  Germany  and  the  isolation  of  Berlin 
within  what  was  to  become  Communist  East 
Germany.  Communism  was  allowed  to  take 
over  the  China  mainland,  driving  out  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  US.  military  forces  were  rapidly 
demobilized. 

Tlien  tilings  began  to  happen.  Joseph 
Stalin  gave  the  West  a  bad -time  in  Berlin. 
Then  came  Korea,  in  which  34.000  American 
GI's  died  to  salvage  a  stalemate  against 
Communist  aggression.  Soviet  tanks  and 
guns  cruslied  the  Hungarian  freedom  revolt. 

Communism  coiitinues  to  stab  at  the  free 
world.  It  wants  South  Vietnam  and  all  of 
southeast  Asia.  It  is  astir  in  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  Cuba  has  become  a  Commu- 
nist outpost.  Tlie  Dominican  Republic  is 
a  second  Caribbean  plum  the  Communists 
Would  like  to  seize.  ' 

President  Johnson,  thankfully,  has  chosen 
to  take  a  tough  stand  against  the  latest 
machinations  of  Moscow  and  Peiping.  He 
knows  peaceful  solutions  are  not  made  upon 
the  battlefield.  But  he  also  knows  that  re- 
treat only  invites  fresh  aggression  and  can 
le.id  only  to  ultimate  defeat. 

As  for  those  who  are  calling  for  U.S. 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  and  tlie 
Dominican  Republic,  U.S.  Senator  Henry 
M,  Jackson,  of  Washington  h;i5  a  good  an- 
swer. Discussing  the  lessonr,  of  history  be- 
fore an  audience  of  Boston  College  .students 
this  week,  he  sr.id: 

"It  is  not  a  pleasant  fact  to  recall,  but  the 
truth  is  th.it  the  peace  movement  of  the  thir- 
ties helped  to  bring  on  World  War  II,  not 
prevent  it.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  well-inten- 
tioned advocates  of  immediate  withdrawal  of 
our  Armed  Forces  should  ponder." 

The  Munich  of  the  thirties  which  was  to 
as.sure  peace  in  our  time  lead,  instead,  to  a 
war  which  would  never  have  been  fought  If 
the  West  had  kept  its  powder  dry  and 
.slapped  Hitler  down  before  he  could  set  forth 
upon    his    insane   campaign   of   conquest. 

Tyranny,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be 
cilled.  h;is  existed  throughout  human  his- 
tory, and  human  nature  has  not  changed. 
Freedom  must  either  resist  or  surrender  to 
ir 

The  List  20  years  liave  taught  afresh  a 
lesson  that  should  never  have  been  for- 
E;<itien. 


One  Year  of  Action  for  Bridgeport 
Community  Development 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICrT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  S.  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Bridge- 
port. Conn.,  a  comprehensive  human  re- 
newal program  has  been  initiated  by  the 
founding  of  Action  for  Bridgeport  Com- 
munity Development.  ABCD  is  coor- 
dinating the  various  facets  of  Bridge- 
port's fight  against  poverty  and  its  envel- 
oping cycle. 

Time  today  is  one  of  our  greatest  chal- 
lenges. The  war  on  poverty  is  a  race 
against  time — the  time  of  human  losses, 
human  despair,  and  the  depressing  and 
tightening  grip  of  poverty.  Bridgeport 
through  ABCD  has  taken  up  time's  chal- 
lenge; this  is  reflected  in  the  progress 
ABCD  has  made  during  its  first  short, 
but  fruitful,  year  of  operation. 

ABCD  is  coordinating  not  only  the 
many  facilities  but  also  the  many  indi- 
vidual ideas  and  programs  which  alone 
could  not  thrive.  Such  an  organization  is 
severely  needed  in  our  endeavors  to  meet 
the  problems  at  the  neighborhood  level. 
For  instance,  it  can  give  support  to  the 
small  tenant  association  by  being  a  link 
with  the  rest  of  the  city.  The  poor  are 
not  the  only  persons  involved.  E\-ei-y  in- 
dividual in  the  community  is  faced  with 
this  problem.  Thus,  all  must  actively 
meet  the  challenge. 

Poverty  affects  every  aspect  of  a  mans 
being.  So,  we  are  compelled  to  attack 
at  once  all  the  impinging  elements  of 
poverty.  Too  often,  because  comprehen- 
sion of  the  complexities  extend  beyond 
mans  rationality,  we  are  inclined  to  work 
with  only  one  facet  at  a  timie.  This  is  an 
easier  course,  but  a  far  less  successful 
one. 

ABCD  has  done  an  important  job  in 
this  respect  by  including  the  economic 
portion  of  man's  existence.  The  Bridge- 
port area  business-labor-private  com- 
munity has  pledged  to  finance  5  percent 
of  ABCD's  efforts.  This  is  only  a  tangi- 
ble reflection  of  the  more  important  per- 
vasive contribution  they  will  be  making 
in  this  human  renewal  program. 

An  address  was  made  to  the  Bridse- 
port  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  Wil- 
liam Hart,  chairman  of  ABCD.  On  May 
17,  he  desci-ibed  to  the  buaines.s  leaders 
of  the  Bridgeport  community  the  prog- 
ress ABCD  has  made  in  its  first  year.  I 
should  like  to  brins  my  colleague's  atten- 
tion to  thi.'i  report  on  the  problems  and 
prosrcs.s  in  •Qne  Year  of  Action  for 
Bridgeport  Community  Development." 

O.NK     YE.X.".     of     AlTION     FOR    pRIDGE  "ORT 

Com  .Mr  nity  Dkvelopmf.nt 
By  William  5.  Haft  i 
Toa-hers  who  .supervised  .i  Hot  luii  h  pro- 
gr.im  in  an  elementary  schoo)  in  Washing- 
ton, DC  ,  ii..;iccd  that  oiu-  of  thoir  v'hargcs. 
a  little  N'egro  bo\.  cii.'^.ij'pearttl  every  day  a 
few  minutes  after  the  luiicrt  hour  began. 
But  beciuse  !ie  alway.',  retunif'd  \n  time  for 
class,  they  in.ide  no  iK.viie  of  it;  But  one  day 
husi  week  he  ciuj  not  return.    When  teachers 


inquired  thev  discovered  that  each  da>  whc  n 
the  hot  lunch  was  served,  he  had  been  run- 
ning home  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  car.-^v 
him.  to  share  his  lunch  with  his  young,  r 
sister — while  the  mother  was  at  work.  On 
the  day  he  did  not  return  he  had  been  rin 
over  by  a  truck  as  he  ran  back  to  school. 

In  one  of  the  national  Job  Corps  cente: 
instructors  noticed  that  one  young  man  fro::. 
a  city  slum  retreated  from  the  group  e\€; 
chance  he  could  get  and  went  ofT   in  son. 9 
corner   by   himself.      When   they   finally   i.:- 
quired    into    his    behavior,    they   founci    t:,.:- 
young  man  didn't  have  a  sound  tooth  in  ii  < 
head.     His  teeth   ached  all  the  time  and  Ij- 
had  been  airaid  to  confess  the  fact  for  !<_■.:: 
of    being    discharged    from    the    Job    Corp 
which  250.000  young  people  are  storming  ■  , 
gel  in  to  learn  to  be  somebody. 

In  Bridgeport  last  week  a  woman.  livi:.  . 
in  public  houisng.  the  mother  of  three  ch::- 
dren  under  five,  was  taken  to  the  hospii  ,; 
for  a  major  operation.  A  week  ago  she  li  ■ 
her  fourth  child.  Two  weeks  ago  her  hu.-- 
band,  aged  23,  was  killed  in  an  auto  acciden- 

These  are  not  the  most  dramatic  stories 
one  might  unearth — but  multiply  stories  lik^' 
these  several  million  times  and  the  face  (,■: 
poverty  in  America  begins  to  emerge. 

Let  me  quote:  'Not  for  a  moment  shou.d 
the  problem  of  poverty  in  America  be  under- 
estimated. •  •  •  Poverty  is  significant  enoucM 
to  make  its  alleviation  a  prime  social  ai.ci 
national  goal." 

Those  are  not  the  words  of  a  social  re- 
former, professional  do-gooder  or  politici..ri 
Those  words  introduced  a  report  made  2 
weeks  ago  by  the  Task  Force  on  EcononKc 
Growth  and  Opportunity,  a  group  of  more 
than  100  leaders  of  industry,  business,  ai.d 
finance  brought  together  by  the  Chamber  o: 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  to  make  an 
independent,  constructive  examination  o; 
the  poverty  problem. 

This  report  emphasizes  that  the  problem  >  ; 
poverty  is  a  problem  involving  particuL  r 
persons,  families  and  groups,  and  that  r.s 
solution  requires  priority  be  given  to  hum.u. 
resource  development  programs  that  "prv- 
vide  people  with  the  help  and  opportunities 
to  move  out  of  poverty  and  become  prod  11  - 
tive  citizens." 

There  is  nothing  new  about  tills  discover 
All  over  our  country  community  actien 
groups  have  been  springing  up  in  awarene  -. 
of  this  problem.  But  it  is  heartening  to  ha-  •■ 
this  kind  of  public  confirmation  that  Actr  n 
for  Bridgeport  Community  Developmen*. 
which  was  midwifed  Just  about  a  year  m-  < 
by  the  Bridgeport  Community  Council  wi;ii 
a  si^oyyg  assist  from  the  Bridgeport  Chamb.  .- 
of  Cwnmerce.  has  been  on  the  right  tracr: 
All  of  ABCDs  labors  since  birth  have  been 
directed  toward  this  priority.  On  voir 
luncheon  tables  today  you  have  extracs 
from  ABCD's  charter  which  illustrate,  v  '^ 
trust,  the  comprehensive  nature  of  ABCD  - 
goals  and  objectives  and  its  ambitious  pur- 
pose to  improve  the  character  of  the  tot  ; 
environment  of  Greater  Bridgeport.  Thi-i' 
are  objectives  of  which  we  have  not  lo^.; 
sight,  but  our  priorities  have  been  dictale«l 
by  the  ir.ost  obvious  and  compelling  iicedt; 

In  Bridgeport  today  10,000  people  rectr.^ 
their  sole  support  from  some  public  welf  ■ 
program.  Seven  thou.'-and  are  unemployed 
bec'.u.^o  They  lack  either  the  skills  or  tie 
motiv.t'.ion  to  accept  jobs  which  go  bcsgie  • 
Sixty-five  percent  of  the  adult  populan  '. 
did  not  finish  iiigh  school  and  25.000  fail'  i 
to  complete  elementary  school.  Four  Ini;  - 
dred  youngsters  drop  out  of  school  enr'i 
year.  These  figures  do  make  up  a  progne'^^  .s 
of  community  health. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  neither  il.e 
problems  these  figures  imply,  nor  any  f 
the  whole  gamut  of  social  problems  whieh 
affect  our  city  have  gone  totally  unattended 
Tlae  professionals  of  many  private  and  pn;- 
lic  agencies  and  many  dedicated  individu  d- 
have    been    working    conscientiously    to    no 
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what  they  could  to  alleviate  them.  But  it 
w.s.  in  part,  the  sheer  frustration  of  these 
citizens,  who  saw  community  problems  ac- 
celerating faster  than  solutionjB,  which 
brought  ABCD  Into  being.  They  Invested 
in  ABCD  the  hope  that  it  cotild  generate 
the  necessary  resources  of  manpower  and 
nie^ney,  that  it  could  help  coordinate  ai- 
re dy  existing  efforts,  eliminate  wasteftil 
Qv.plications  and  take  other  necessary  ac- 
t;  n  to  make  the  assault  on  community  so- 
c;  .1  problems  more  effective. 

I  wish  we  could  say  to  you  at  this  time 
ti-.a  any  of  us  who  have  served  with  the 
peering  Coirmiittee  of  ABCD  since  Its  in- 
c  ption  are  satisfied  with  the  progress  we 
h.  ve  made  toward  the  alleviation  of  these 
jrjblems  or  the  achievement  of  ultimate 
i;  ^  Is.  But.  if  results  could  be  shown  In 
!  r  iportion  to  the  dedication  of  the  members 
c:  ihis  committee  throughout  this  past  year. 
a:  d  the  hours  of  arduous  work  they  have 
i:  •.  ested.  Bridgeport  would,  right  now.  be  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  day. 

Although  ABCD's  steering  committee  has 
b  en  expanded  to  30  persons  from  its  original 

1  \  every  member  of  the  original  committee 
i-  stUl  with  VIS  despite  Incredible  imposi- 
t.  ns  on  their  time  and  energies.  They  have 
b  en  faithful  to  their  charge  in  the  highest 
s;  rise  and  deserve  the  community's  genuine 
g  .ititude. 

But  the  requisites  and  dj-namics  of  com- 
numity  action  being  what  they  are,  we  have 
t*-"  confess  we  are  still  only  at  the  beginning; 
b  It  now  It  is,  at  least,  a  promising  beginning. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  cite  all  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  and  others  who  In 
the  course  of  the  year  have  contributed  to 
ABCD's  effort. 

But  I  would  be  very  remiss  If  I  did  not 
r.  knowledge  the  debt  we  owe  to  Dick  O'Con- 
n  r.  executive  director  of  the  united  fund, 
u.,o  was  ABCD's  faithful  pediatrician,  at- 
te  tiding  us  through  all  our  childhood  ail- 
n.  -nts.  and  who  held  our  hands  as  we  learned 
t  walk. 

.^nd  to  Parker  Lansdale.  who  came  In  as 
c  r  temporary  executive  director  In  Novem- 
b<  r  and  taught  us  to  run — and  has  us  still 
p  .ntlng  for  breath. 

And  to  Herb  Harris,  who  came  as  our  first 
f-iil-time  staff  member  and  deputy  director 

2  months  ago  and  has  made  a  tremendous 
c  ntrlbution  in  that  short  period. 

.•^nd  to  Vice  Chairmen  Bernard  Green  and 
E.'.l  Pitzpatrick  who  have  carried  large  shares 
o:  our  volunteer  burden. 

Officially.  I  suppose,  ABCD  was  born  last 
J  me.  The  sianmer  months  were  principally 
i:  volved  with  organization,  self-education, 
fed  orientation.  In  October  we  were  incor- 
P'  rated.  In  November  we  contracted  for  the 
Services  of  Parker  Lansdale.  In  December 
V  •  received  a  community  action  grant  from 
t:.e  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

In  January  we  determined  that  our  first 
ii  .e  of  attack  should  be  in  six  pocket-of-pov- 
e  y  neighborhoods  of  our  city.  For  some 
w.eks  now  we  have  had  six  professionals 
b  rrowed  from  private  agencies  in  the  city. 
rr  work  In  each  of  these  areas  seeking  to 
a-rive,  from  firsthand  experience  with  the 
r  •f'Ple  in  those  neighborhoods,  at  a  consensus 
r.  their  special  needs.  What  they  have  dis- 
c  vered  has  served  to  confirm  or  help  us 
i'  *orpret  what  a  statistical  study  of  the 
!•  l)ulation  complexion  of  those  sarne  nelgh- 
l  rhoods  made  for  us  by  the  Greater  Bridge- 
p  rt  Regional  Planning  Agency  seemed  to  be 
ti  lUng  us. 

.^s  a  result  of  this  study,  the  personal 
f:  ;)eriences  of  workers  and  studies  performed 
b;.  the  school  department  and  others,  we 
1'  ve  in  Washington  at  this  time,  applica- 
'  'ns  for  funding,  under  the  antipoverty 
I  'gram,  for  a  dozen  or  so  programs  addressed 

our  community's  need.  Ovir  applications 
;ire  for  over  $1,300,000.  The  formulas  by 
vhich  poverty  fund  moneys  are  distributed 
vdl  probably  limit  us  to  less  than  half  that 


amount.  But  the  thorough  work  of  Parker 
Landsdale  and  Herb  Harris.  In  preparing  and 
documenting  our  proposals  has  received  such 
general  approbation  In  Government  quarters 
that  we  are  at  least  hopeful  for  more. 

Depending  on  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
grants  we  receive  (and  we  expect  grants 
within  the  month)  some  of  the  following 
programs  will  begin  this  summer : 

1.  Project  Head  Start:  A  project  designed  to 
prepare  about  600  prekindergarten  and  pre- 
first  grade  children  for  successful  school 
careers,  by  helping  compensate  for  the  handi- 
caps of  their  environment,  their  speech, 
sight,  language,  and  hearing  handicaps;  by 
developing  parental  understanding  of  these 
handicaps;  by  Improving  their  mtiscular  co- 
ordination and  general  health:  and  by  in- 
stilling a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  for  entry  into 
school  this  fall. 

The  public  and  parochial  schools  are  work- 
ing closely  together  in  this  venture,  which 
was  prepared  by  Assistant  Superintendent 
Les  Silverstone  and  Monsignor  John  J.  Mc- 
Gough  for  the  diocese. 

2.  Neighborhood  youth  corps:  Barring  un- 
foreseen difficulties  we  wUl  have  two  such 
corps  operating  in  Bridgeport  this  summer, 
employing  431  youths  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  21  from  low-income  families,  who 
would  otherwise  be  tuaemployed  and  spending 
an  aimless  summer.  Many  of  these  young 
people  will  be  working  under  the  supervision 
of  the  department  of  parks  and  recreation. 
Some  wiU  work  as  greenskeepers.  assistant 
gardeners  and  so  on.  others  as  recreational 
junior  leaders.  Some  will  get  experience  In 
painting  or  carpentry.  Goodwill  Industries 
will  enroll  10  young  men  to  learn  to  service 
automobiles  and  trucks.  Hall  Neighbor- 
hood House  will  enroll  10  young  men  and 
5  yoting  women  as  special  aids  to  handle 
groups  of  tmderprivlleged  children  In  a  play- 
ground setting.  The  Archbishop  Shehan 
Center,  the  board  of  education,  the  Boys' 
Club  of  Bridgeport,  the  YMCA.  and  the 
YWCA  1^411  employ  others  m  similar  pro- 
grams. In  every  case  supervision,  which  will 
help  mstlU  good  work  habits  and  a  sense  of 
responsibility  In  these  youngsters,  is  a  pre- 
requisite. 

3.  ABCD  has  been  cooperating  with  the 
school  department  and  the  State  department 
of  education  to  establish  In  Bridgeport  this 
simimer  a  vocational  opportunity  center,  a 
project  designed  to  meet  needs  not  now 
being  met  by  traditional  methods  In  the 
vocational  training  schools  or  by  any  other 
program  now  avaUable  under  the  auspices  of 
either  State  or  Federal  Governments.  This 
center  will  provide  specialized  and  personal- 
ized skill  training  for  Bridgeport's  school 
dropouts,  while  at  the  same  time  helping  to 
correct  their  inadequacies  in  reading  and 
arithmetic,  and  seeking  to  motivate  them 
toward  pride  in  their  work  and  in  them- 
selves. 

4.  Still  other  projects  which  ABCD  will 
seek  to  fund  and  help  implement  are : 

(a)  A  study  and  recreation  program  at  the 
University  of  Fairfield  for  yovmgsters  from 
underprivileged  backgrounds. 

(b)  A  tenant  relations  program  in  the 
public  housing  areas. 

(c)  A  program  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bridgeport  Bar  Association  designed  to  pro- 
vide legal  services  to  the  poor. 

(di  A  small  business  development  pro- 
gr:im,  providing  the  volunteer  counsel  of 
local  business  leaders,  and.  Government- 
backed  loans  under  the  Small  Buslnees  Ad- 
ministration for  persons  who  do  not  qualify 
under  normal  loan  procedures. 

(e)  A  free  sununer  school  program  in  the 
six  target  areas  of  Bridgeport. 

(f>  A  center  for  human  resources  develop- 
ment and  services  at  the  University  of 
Bridgeport. 

(g)    An    oral    conununications    and    dra- 
matics program  for  the  target  neighborhoods. 
Time  does  not  allow  me  to  give  you  moie 


than  a  hint  c«f  the  content  of  these  pro- 
grams. I  have  simply  named  most  of  them 
as  evidence  that  ABCD  has  not  been  idle. 

They  do  give  credence.  I  think,  to  the 
statement  we  have  made  a  good  beginning. 
If  not  for  the  promise  they  hold  of  exerting 
a  wholesome  Influence  on  the  life  of  Bridge- 
port, for  the  evidence  of  the  numbers  of  peo- 
ple from  every  walk  of  lUe  in  this  area  who 
have  been  involved  in  bringing  us  this  far. 

For  they  have  in\-olved  public  agencies  of 
city.  State,  and  Nation.  They  have  involved 
the  professionals  and  boards  of  many  of  the 
cities'  private  agencies.  Thev  have  involved 
businessmen  and  labor  leaders,  educators, 
lawyers,  and  bankers;  Negro  and  white; 
Catholic,  Protestant,  Jew.  and,  yes.  Muslun; 
Republican  and  Democrat. 

One  of  the  hj^w theses  of  the  ABCD  pro- 
gram when  it  was  given  birth  last  year  w;is 
that  no  commimity  action  program  of  any 
real  moment  could  be  born  unless  most  of  us 
in  this  community  were  willing  to  transcend 
parochial  and  partisan  loyalties  to  work  to- 
gether. Consequently,  one  of  the  major 
thrusts  during  the  year  has  been  to  obtain 
the  Involvement  of  the  total  communitv. 

We  have  worked  hard  to  encourage  this 
involvement,  as  we  have  worked  hard  to  ob- 
tain a  consensus  of  community  need. 

To  a  healthy  and  promising  degree,  I  be- 
lieve, we  have  both.  And  on  Thursday  of 
this  week  at  the  University  of  Bridgeport 
still  another  opjwrtunlty  will  be  presented 
the  citizens  of  this  oommiuiity  to  express 
their  views  regarding  the  directions  ABCD 
shoiUd  take,  when  we  meet  in  day-long  con- 
vocation for  that  very  purpose. 

I  am  told  that  we  already  have  350  people 
registered  for  this  event,  and  this  is  a  meas- 
ure again  that  the  objectives  of  ABCD  are 
not  being  taken  Ughtly  by  the  community. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  path 
of  ABCD  has  been  a  bed  of  roses.  We  have 
met  with  some  open  hostUlty  and  some  pas- 
sivity. This  was  to  be  expected  and  Is  still 
to  be  expected.  First,  because  ever  since 
Adam  turned  to  E\'e  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
and  said.  "You  know.  Eve.  were  living  in  a 
changing  world.'  some  men  have  resisted 
change.  Tliere  are  those  among  us  still  who 
can't  qtUte  understand  why  history  can- 
not be  repealed,  and  who  think  that  if 
the  proper  scapegoats  can  be  found  to  ac- 
cept blame  for  the  revolutionarv  character 
of  our  modern  world,  all  will  be  right  again. 

In  the  second  place  It  is  always  dangerous 
to  a  community's  stability  to  offer  hope  to 
people  who  have  taught  themselves  to  live 
without  It.  As  an  associate  of  mine  has  put 
It.  "Lifting  the  lid  of  social  pressure  is  like 
taking  the  cap  off  an  overheated  radiator: 
You  must  expect  steam  to  escape." 

So  we  have  had  steam,  but  we  have  also 
had  the  infinite  patience,  labor,  and  an  in- 
credible amount  of  good  will  from  those  who 
are  earnestly  concerned  for  the  well-being  of 
this  community. 

We  have  had  a  good  share  of  concerned 
commitment,  but  we  need  more.  e;-])ecially 
from  the  business  community. 

Where  community  action  programs  have 
been  successful  across  the  countn,-.  they 
have  had  the  consistent  commitment  of  the 
power  group  in  that  community.  There  are 
some  communities  In  America  todav  where 
business  and  indtistrial  le.aders  do  not  con- 
stitute the  F>ower  group.  But  in  this  com- 
munity power  rests  with  indtistrial  and  busi- 
ness leadership  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

There  Is.  of  course,  little  doubt  that  the 
chief  social  service  of  the  businessman  is 
still  in  providing  good  jobs,  good  products. 
a  healthy  economy,  and  all  of  Its  implied 
benefits. 

But  businessmen  In  our  Nation  have,  al- 
most since  our  national  beginnings,  been  ac- 
corded an  elite  status  the  like  of  which 
no  other  nation  or  civilization  has  accorded 
them.  But  from  the  beginning  also  thev 
have  been  expected  to  ally  themselves  with 
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the  national  purpose  or  the  American  dream 
or  whatever  other  names.  In  the  process  of 
our  history,  have  been  used  to  Identify  the 
pursuit   of   our   national   values   and   Ideals. 

For  the  most  part,  In  peace  and  in  war, 
they  have  responded  responsibly  to  expecta- 
tions. On  some  occasions  when  they  have 
subordinated  the  national  purpose  to  their 
own  selfish  purposes,  they  have  been  round- 
ly chasti-sed.  But  the  record  Ls  undeniable 
that  business  leadership  in  America  has 
played  an  extraordinary  role  not  only  in 
manufacturing  its  wealth,  but  in  shaping 
its  institutions. 

Precisely  because  he  has  played  such  an 
Important  role  in  both,  more  is  demanded  of 
him  today  than  ever  before.  We  know  that 
social  and  political  concerns  impinge  upon 
how  a  man  operates  his  business  to  an  ever- 
more pressing  degree.  We  know  that  how  a 
man  op)erates  his  bxisiness  also  influences  so- 
cial and  political  considerations.  We  know 
that  the  private  interest  and  the  public  in- 
terest no  longer  exist  In  compartments 
hermetically  sealed  against  each  other.  All 
these  facts  dictate  the  involvement  of  busi- 
ness leaders  in  the  social  and  pKJlitlcal  arenas. 
But  beyond  all  this  his  involvement  is  dic- 
tated by  the  fact  that  our  society  casts  him 
in  the  role  of  community  leader  and  social 
architect. 

Our  free  enterprise  economy  can  rarely  be 
assailed  on  the  ground  that  it  is  inefficient 
or  unproductive.  With  all  its  defects,  it  re- 
mains the  most  effective  and  most  humane 
system  for  producing  and  distributing  goods 
in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

The  most  dangerous  attack  on  free  enter- 
prise, an  attack  which  could  be  fatal.  Is  not 
that  it  is  inefficient,  but  that  it  Is  cynical 
or  uncaring,  that  it  lacks  the  enlightened 
self-interest  to  see  that  the  fundamental 
threat  to  free  enterprise  is  not  economic, 
but  psychological  and  is  to  be  found  in  the 
loss  of  belief  and  confidence  in  it.  It  is  the 
erosion  from  this  source  that  we  must  now 
f;if e  and  stare  down. 

In  the  Greater  Bridgeport  region.  ABCD  Is 
the  made-to-order  instriunentallty  which 
eiiables  bvisiness  leaders  to  demonstrate  in 
practical  day-by-day  activity  that  they  are 
where  they  should  be;  namely,  In  the  fore- 
front of  those  who  comprise  the  community 
of  the  concerned. 

It  is  the  vehicle,  by  means  of  which,  busi- 
nc<=s  leaders  can  show  they  mean  what  they 
say  about  the  advantages  of  local  initiative 
and  local  knowledge  in  meeting  local  needs  in 
the  fields  of  ABCD's  concentration,  that  is: 
emploj-ment.  education,  housing,  social  serv- 
ices, health,  and  recreation. 

To  any  here  who  may  stUl  have  reservations 
about  the  purposes  of  community  action  ef- 
forts. I  can  only  inquire:  What  is  your  viable 
alternative?  No  one  any  longer  seriously 
thinks  that  the  problems  which  afflict  our 
cities  are  going  to  yield  to  drift  or  laissez 
f.iire.  At  least  no  one  who  confronts  the 
facts  that  within  the  next  15  years  30  million 
people  will  be  idded  to  our  American  cities. 
iinO.  in  less  than  40  years  the  urban  popula- 
tion of  this  country  will  double  and  we  will 
iiave  to  build  as  much  as  we  have  built  since 
the  first  colonists  arrived  on  tliesc  shores. 

But  the  sorial  needs  which  will  only  be 
accelerated  by  such  a  population  influx,  are 
:i!ready  here  in  large  measure.  They  are 
evermore  tirgent  and  visible.  They  can  be 
denied,  and  I  say  this  advisedly,  only  at  the 
r:.=k  of  violence  in  the  streets. 

If  we  as  businessmen,  as  a  leadership  group 
in  the  community,  fail  to  do  our  share  to 
meet  those  needs  in  a  positive  spirit,  then 
i\v  default  it  must  be  the  government  which 
will  meet  these  needs  exclusively,  thereby 
rx'.pncUng -Government  intervention  into  local 
docisionmaking  by  that  much  more. 

Dr.  Carl  H.  Madden,  Director  of  Economic 
Ko^earch  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  St  ites  in  a  recent  address  on  "The 
E; . u.imics  uf  the  Great  Society"  described  the 


btislness    commtmlty   as    "stftndlng   at    the 
crossroads"  and  added : 

"The  Great  Society  will  bo  built.  It  may 
be  a  free  society,  and  so  a  truly  great  society, 
or  it  may  be  a  repressive  society,  great  in 
name  only.  As  citizens,  busiiiessmen,  I  think, 
have  two  choices.  They  can  either  be  pas- 
sive and  led  or  active  as  leaders. 

"Business  can  provide  and  help  to  build 
the  truly  great  society,  or  it  Can  continue  to 
focus  simply  on  economic  advancement,  on 
generating  additions  to  the  national  eco- 
nomic pie,  wliich  will  be  used  to  finance 
whatever  tiie  admmistration'8  Groat  Society 
may  become. 

"As  a  citizen  first,  and  an  economist  sec- 
ond, I  profoundly  hope  that  the  biL-^iness 
community  will  choose  the  active  role." 

And  may  I  add.  as  a  citii:en  first  and  a  busi- 
nessman second,  so  do  I. 

And  one  very  good  reason  is  this.  Apart 
from  an  initial  grant  of  $8,000  from  the  unit- 
ed fund  and  community  council,  the  total  in- 
come of  ABCD  to  date  has  been  from  its 
initial  planning  grant  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  We  have  no  other  re- 
sources immediately  in  sight.  But  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  is  too  limited  in  scope 
and  size  to  do  the  total  job  of  dealing  with 
poverty,  much  less  embrace  the  varied  and 
comprehensive  goals  to  which  ABCD  has  ad- 
dressed itself.  If  tlie  Job  in  Bridgeport  needi 
doing,  and  we  are  really  to  do,  all  sorts  ol 
private  efforts  and  commitments  must  be 
added  to  anything  Government  does  for  us. 

In  the  next  fiscal  year  it  is  likely  that 
ABCD,  an  agent  for  poverty  fund  moneys  in 
tliis  community,  will  channel  between  $500.- 
000  and  $700,000  through  its  la-easury. 

Already,  as  you  know,  in  some  conummities 
there  Is  criticism  of  salaries  being  paid 
poverty  fimd  executives,  although  the  kind 
of  person  who  possesses  all  of  the  qualities 
to  promise  significant  performances  in  com- 
munity action  programs  comes  from  a  rare 
breed,  requiring,  as  I  see  it,  tlie  virtues  of  a 
saint,  the  courage  of  a  martyr  and  the  wis- 
dom of  Solomon.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  already  scaling  down  saUu-y 
requests  in  their  grant  allocations.  The  next 
public  criticism,  of  course,  will  be,  that  we 
haven't  hired  competent  people. 

To  enable  us  to  supplement  salaries,  to 
enable  ABCD  to  attract  and  retain  the  kind 
of  people  it  must  have,  people  who  have 
both  high  dedication  and  high  competence 
and  who  can  work  with  leadetsliip  persoimel 
in  business,  in  government,  in  labor,  in  the 
chtnch,  in  communications  and  other  areas. 
we  would  like  to  ask  the  business  commu- 
nity to  become  5  percenters  m  the  financing 
of  ABCD  efforts.  This  would  not  only  pro- 
vide half  of  the  10  percent  requirement  by 
which  the  communities  qualify  for  Federal 
grants,  but  would  be  a  symbol  of  business' 
commitment  to  the  pro{X)sition  of  accepting 
local  responsibility. 

If  you  are  doing  mathematics  in  your  head 
what,  we  are  talking  about  is  a  commitment 
of  about  $35,000  per  year  for  2  years. 

So  important  is  this  effort  to  this  comnui- 
nity  I  would  have  no  hesitation  to  ask  for  far 
larger  sums,  did  I  not  know  that  m.my  busi- 
nesses are  substantially  committed  to  the 
capital  interests  of  this  comin\iiiity. 

We  are  heartened,  however,  to  anticipate 
a  favorable  resp)onsc  by  the  fact  that  one 
Bridgeport  employer,  with  flO  i^ersons  on 
his  payroll  has  already  given  $600  to  ABCD's 
purposes. 

It  is  no  little  hurclcn  to  present  a  talk  like 
this  tostich  an  important  group,  because  one 
feels  he  is  talking  not  merely  in  terms  of 
dollars  or  programs  and  iirfncijMes.  One 
feels  he  is  bespeaking  the  future  welfare 
of  hundreds  of  little  boys  and  girls,  and 
numbers  of  adults  to  whom,  for  all  our 
affluence,  society  is  still  unjiist.  And  one 
feels  that  if  his  sales  pitch  is  inadequate 
the  response  to  their  needs  wll!  continue  to 
be  inadequate. 


If,  of  course,  you  feel  that  Bridgeport  ;- 
all  right  Just  as  it  is,  that  its  sores  will  hf  ii 
themselves,  that  none  of  tlielr  infection  wiU 
cross  boundary  lines  into  the  suburbs,  thr. 
beyond  the  problems  of  poverty  Bridgeport 
has  no  cultural  or  aesthetic  or  education  •! 
defects,  there  is  no  need  for  your  commit- 
ment. 

If  you  feel  that  George  can  handle  t  i? 
whole  problem,  please  Identfy  George. 

But  if  you  feel,  as  I'm  sure  most  of  you 
do,  that  we  cannot  in  conscience  allow  this 
old  industrial  city,  whose  population  coin- 
position  is  a  microcosm  of  the  Nation.  lo 
become  a  symbol  of  civic  lassitude,  the  con:- 
mitment  you  give  ABCD's  efforts  will  me..Ti 
a  great  surge  of  vitality  and  extra  prom  ^e 
to  its  efforts. 

It  is  even  conceivable  that  future  genera- 
tions may  tlaank  you  for  your  stewardsl'.:p 
and  your  vision. 


An  Arizona  City  Is  Born 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  SENNER,  JR. 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8, 1965 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  nowhere 
is  tlie  pioneer  spirit  more  evident  than 
in  my  home  State  of  Arizona.  Althoush 
the  raw  frontier  has  largely  been  tamed, 
there  are  still  new  horizons  to  be  crossed. 
As  recently  as  the  1940's,  Arizona  gave 
bii-th  to  a  new  community — a  rugged 
construction  town  in  colorful  Moha\e 
County, 

My  good  friend,  Mrs.  Billie  Ann  Far.- 
cher,  has  written  a  brief  but  interestir/,' 
account  of  that  bu'th  and  the  subsequeiit 
naming  of  the  community.  The  sto:y 
was  carried  in  the  Mohave  Miner,  o:ie 
of  the  finest  weekly  newspapers  in  tl-e 
Nation.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this 
further  evidence  of  Arizona's  great  vipjr 
and  growth: 

How  Did  Bullhe.\d  Citt  Get  Its  Name^ 

This  recreational -retirement  communiv 
which  incltides  Lake  Mohave.  Davis  D  .::\ 
and  the  valley  below  Bullhead  City  with  r.s 
number  of  riverfront  homes  and  subdi.;- 
sions.  and  farm  areas  is  growing  steadily.  In 
1960  the  year  population  was  a  total  of  l.f'  '0 
today  that  number  is  tripled,  total  is  3,400 

Bullhead  City  was  born  a  construct!  ■!! 
town  in  the  1940's  when  the  construction 
tiegan  on  the  $77  million  Davis  Di.:a 
project.  The  town  which  sprang  up  to  sup- 
port the  workers  at  the  large  dam  was  nansi  cl 
Bulls  Head  named  for  a  rock  shaped  like  .i 
sleeping  bull's  head  at  the  damsite.  Wl.cu 
the  rising  waters  of  Lake  Mohave  came  . '.) 
and  drowned  the  bvill,  the  name  was  chancd 
to  Bullhead  City  by  post  office  officials.  Da-,  is 
Dam  w.as  completed  in  1953.  Tlie  consir^  - 
tlon  workers  moved  on  to  other  projeir  . 
slowly  at  first  resorts  and  trailer  parks  beg  n 
to  take  tiieir  place. 

As  Lake  Mohave  backed  up  behind  D.r  is 
Dam.  fishermen,  and  water  sport  enthusi;vs 
were  attracted  in  ever  growing  numbc:.. 
Local  businessmen  realized  the  rescrt 
potential  and  lots  along  the  river  wc  .e 
quickly  purchased. 

Suimner  cabins,  homes,  then  trailer  parV;.-. 
motels  sprung  up  along  the  Lake  Shore  a.'-i 
river  bank.  Planned  commtmities  start-d 
forming  in  the  lovely  valley  below  Bullhc  .d 
City. 

B'ullhead  City  today  thrives  on  a  br;  :< 
touri.st   bu.siness   which    increases   annual'.y. 
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Permanent  population  alone  exceeds  the 
numlier  residing  here  during  the  construc- 
tion of  Davis  Dam  at  its  peak. 

lliis  number  then  triples  on  weekends  and 
hoUday  weekends  Etnd  during  the  winter 
months.  A  total  of  12  new  btisinesses  since 
thf  first  of  1965.  Plans  are  now  In  process 
of  !>eing  prepared  for  both  a  city  sewage  sys- 
tem and  a  community  hospital,  for  the 
en.ire   Colorado   River  area. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  yotir  pleasure, 
BmLiE  Ann  Fancher. 


One  Day's  Crime  Record  in  Washington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  8,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, violence,  robbery,  murder,  rape,  con- 
ti  lues  to  Inflict  ugly  scars  daily  on  the 
Nation's  Capital  City.  Under  permission 
t<  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I 
will  include  the  stories  of  crime  from  just 
today's  issue  of  the  "Washington  Post. 
They  include  one  murder,  a  hijacking, 
tl.e  robbery  of  a  bus  driver,  a  holdup  of  a 

liquor  store  and  an  attempted  purse 
sr.atching. 

These  daily  acts  keep  the  people  of  the 
c  y  in  fear  of  their  lives.  While  the 
Great  Society  advocates  ask  for  millions 
o:  dollars  to  build  cultiu-al  centers  and 
p';an  art  exhibits  and  mtisical  events,  the 
ci.izens  of  'Washington  and  the  tourists 
in-dst  go  in  groups  to  any  nighttime  event. 

Nowhere  in  my  State  of  Alabama  is 
ti.ere  such  a  shameful  record.  No  city 
h  Alabama  is  so  crime-ridden,  nor  are 
a  .y  people  in  Alabama  subjected  to  such 
tfrror,  such  brutality  at  the  hands  of 
tl.ugs,  brutes  and  those  who  glory  in  the 
If  -,v  ^f  the  jungle.  Yet,  in  this  city  where 
many  of  the  Nation's  leading  clergymen 
live  and  have  their  offices,  not  a  word  is 
s<.id  by  them  about  this  shame.  Many 
o:  the  clergjTnen  who  went  to  Selma  and 
t\  ":io  continue  to  villify  the  people  of  Ala- 
fa  ima  and  the  South  are  absolutely  silent 
a'.iout  the  violence  in  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ii.^Tton  and  the  violation  of  the  right  of 
a  ;  the  people  to  live  free  from  fear.  No 
sermons  are  preached  against  the  lawless 
clement  in  'Washington.  No  prayers  are 
suid  for  the  victims  often  left  bleeding 
ard  dying  in  the  streets  after  being 
t'uged  and  kicked  by  hoodlums  just  for 
ti  e  fun  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rising  rate  of  violent 
c.ime  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  other 
r;  ftropolitan  areas  must  be  our  concern. 
I  must  be  the  concern  of  all  the  people. 
y  0  dare  not  continue  to  allow  this  law- 
i'  -sness  and  excuse  it  with  some  socio- 
'■  -ical  argument  or  by  weeping  for  the 
(■  ;ininal  instead  of  the  victim. 

If  our  present  laws  are  not  tough 
f  ough  to  put  an  end  to  this  criminal 
tide,  let  us  strengthen  them.  If  our 
J  dges  are  too  timid  or  too  weak  to  deal 
V  ith  these  criminals,  let  us  change  them. 
I  is  time  for  Congress  to  let  it  be  known 
ti.at  the  laws  of  the  land  must  be  obeyed 
a  id  that  the  forces  of  law  and  order  will 
i.Jt  longer  be  held  In  leash  while  the 


vicious  brutalize  innocent  citizens.  Let 
us  restore  resp>ect  for  our  ix>lice  depart- 
ments and  back  them  in  their  efforts  to 
protect  us  rather  than,  as  too  many 
Members  of  Congress  often  do,  join  the 
mob  in  hurling  insults  and  downgrading 
police  officers  whom  we  are  asking  to  risk 
their  lives  in  defense  of  law  and  order. 

I  ask  you  to  read  carefully  the  record 
of  one  day's  crime  in  'Washington  and 
then  ask  yom-selves  if  you  have  contrib- 
uted to  it  through  indifference  and 
apathy. 

The  articles  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  June  8. 1965.  follow : 

Phone  Booth  Fight  Ends  in  Slaying 

Kemp  Davis.  Jr..  56.  whose  last  known  ad- 
dress was  2246  12th  Place  NW.,  was  stabbed 
to  death  in  a  fight  outside  a  telephone  booth 
in  the  1300  block  of  Belmont  Street  NW., 
early  yesterday,  police  reported. 

Detectives  later  arrested  Amos  Eugene 
Craig,  Jr.,  20,  listed  at  1355  Park  Road  NW., 
and  charged  him  with  homicide.  Craig  was 
arraigned  before  U.S.  Commissioner  Sam 
Wertleb  and  was  held  in  $2,000  bond. 

Homicide  Squad  Lt.  Arthur  Weber  said 
Investigation  Indicated  that  Davis  and  Ed- 
ward Arnold,  18,  of  1350  Clifton  Street  NW., 
were  walking  on  Belmont  Street  when  they 
saw  a  man  sleeping  In  the  telephone  booth 
and  tried  to  pull  him  out  to  save  him  trou- 
ble with  the  police.  A  fight  ensued,  and 
Davis  was  stabbed  in  the  chest,  Weber  said. 
The  victim  was  dead  on  arrival  at  Washing- 
ton Hospital  Center. 


Chase  Nabs  Three  Suspected  of  Hijacking 
(By  Richard  Homan) 

Three  suspected  whisky  hijackers  were  in- 
jured early  yesterday  when  their  truck 
crashed  mto  an  embanlcment  on  Kenilworth 
Avenue  after  a  chase  in  which  more  than  15 
shots  were  exchanged.  Prince  Georges  County 
Police  repvorted. 

None  of  the  three  was  injured  seriously 
and  the  shots  hit  nobody. 

Connie  Wllklns,  Jr.,  37,  listed  at  1009  7th 
Street  NE.,  Eugene  M.  Jones,  31,  7  18th  Street 
SE.,  and  James  W.  Kelly,  34.  Usted  at  5109 
Mann  Street.  Deanewood  Park,  were  charged 
with  breaking  and  entering.  Jones  also  was 
charged  with  assault  with  intent  to  kill. 

Det.  Lt.  Richard  A.  Pearson  said  the  chase 
began  when  a  man  stopped  Patrolman  Rob- 
ert M.  Gross.  He  pointed  out  a  truck  and 
said  its  occupants  had  been  taking  whisky 
from  another  truck  parked  at  Interstate 
Systems.  Inc  .  5470  Lafayette  Road.  Edmon- 
ston. 

When  Gross  attempted  to  stop  the  truck 
the  driver  stepped  on  the  gas  and  an  oc- 
cupant of  the  truck  began  shooting.  The 
chase  woimd  through  Fletcher's  Field  to 
Riverdale  Road  as  Gross  radioed  for  help. 
Pvt.  James  Harden  tried  to  stop  the  truck 
near  Kenilworth  Avenue  and  also  was  shot 
at. 

On  Kenilwortia  near  the  Washington  line, 
the  truck  hit  a  construction  barricade, 
crossed  the  median  strip,  brushed  an  oncom- 
ing car  and  crashed,  police  said.  They  re- 
ported five  cases  of  whisky  were  foimd  in 
the  truck. 

The  occupants  were  treated  at  Prince 
Georges  Hospital  and  ordered  held  for  the 
grand  Jury  after  a  preliminary  hearing  in 
Hyattsville.  Bond  was  set  at  $2,000  for 
Jones  and  $1,000  for  the  others. 

Thug  Routed.  Purse  Saved  by  Woman 

Sandra  Nickerson.  a  25-year-oId  employee 
of  the  Building  Service  Employees  Interna- 
tional Union,  was  walking  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds  about  midnight  Sunday  when  a 
man  approached  and  pulled  at  her  pocket- 
book. 


She  wotildn't  let  go.  They  struggled,  and 
though  the  strap  on  the  pocketbook  broke 
and  Miss  Nickerson  was  thrown  Into  a 
prickly  hedge,  she  kept  screaming  and 
resisting. 

Finally  the  man  gave  up  and  fled  without 
the  pocketbook. 

Miss  Nickerson.  who  lives  at  235  Second 
Street  NE.,  went  to  Casualty  Hospital  in  a 
taxi,  was  treated  for  scratches  and  an  ankle 
sprain  and  released,  police  said. 

Her  assailant  was  descril>ed  as  a  Negro 
at>out  25,  6  feet  2,  wearing  a  blue  jacket  and 
tan  trousers. 


Masked  Pair  Gets  $1,600  in  Holdup 
Two  bandits,  one  armed  with  a  pistol  and 
t>oth  wearing  handkerchiefs  over  their  faces. 
escaped  from  Weiner's  Liquors.  2200  Georgia 
Avenue  NW.,  with  nearly  $1,600  yesterday, 
police  reported. 

Police  said  $1,532  was  taken  from  tlie  cash 
register,  $30  from  the  purse  of  the  owner. 
Bella  Welner,  55,  another  $33  from  the  wallet 
of  a  clerk,  James  Bradley,  28.  and  $1  from  a 
customer,  Joseph  Williams.  53. 

The  lookout  was  for  two  Negroes,  one  about 
28,  5  feet  11  inches,  thin,  light  skinned  and 
neatly  dressed,  wearing  a  light  yellow  shirt 
with  a  cream-colored  handkerchief  over  his 
face  and  armed  with  a  pistol.  The  other  was 
also  about  5  feet  11  inches,  and  thin,  but 
wearing  a  brown  and  white  checked  sport 
shirt,  green  trousers  and  a  polka  dotted  blue 
handkerchief  over  his  face. 


Youth  With  Gun  Robs  Bus  Driver 
An  armed  youth  robbed  bus  driver  Walter 
H.  Braswell  of  $25  and  70  tokens  at  the  DC. 
Transit  terminal  at  14th  Street  and  Colorado 
Avenue  NW.,  early  yesterday,  police  reported 
Braswell,  42,  told  police  the  youth  knocked 
on  the  bus  door  about  4:40  a.m..  and  asked 
what  time  tlie  next  bus  was  leaving.  Bras- 
well answered  5  a.m.  The  youth  then  came 
aboard,  drew  a  pistol  and  told  the  driver  to 
put  the  change  carrier  and  the  money  from 
your  shirt  pocket  in  the  trip  box. 

Taking  the  box,  the  youth,  about  17.  ran 
across  the  terminal  lot  and  south  in  an  alley 
in  the  rear  of  the  5400  block  of  14th  Street 
NW..  Braswell  said.  He  was  described  as  5 
feet  6  Inches,  a  Negro,  clean  shaven,  w-eighing 
150.  and  wearing  a  blue,  waist-lengtli  jacket 
and  tan  or  brown  trousers. 


The  President's  Policy  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8.  1965 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  a,s  Con- 
gressman at  large  for  the  State  of  Ohio, 
it  is  extremely  interesting  t-o  me  to  take 
note  of  three  editorial  commt-nt.s  con- 
cerning President  Jolnison's  policy  witli 
regard  to  the  wai-  in  Vietnam,  wiiich  ap- 
peared in  the  Martin's  Fen->-  Times- 
Leader,  the  Columbus  Citizen  Journal, 
and  Uie  Toledo  Blade,  all  during  the 
month  of  May  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  noteworthy  that  these 
editoi-ial  comments  are  extremely  com- 
prehensive and  in  support  of  policies  iliat 
the  President  has  pursued  with  reference 
to  this  most  diflBcult  war. 

As  Congressman  at  large  for  the  Buck- 
eye State,  I  am  tremendously  pleased 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  fourth  estate 
have  taken  particular  note  of  the  com- 
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ments  of  President  Johnson  to  the  effect 
that: 

This  Ls  the  clearest  lesson  ot  our  time. 
From  Munich  until  tcxlay,  we  have  learned 
that  to  yield  to  aggression  brings  only  greater 
threats  and  brings  even  more  destructive  war. 
To  stand  firm  is  the  only  guarantee  of  a  last- 
ing peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sense  that  on  both  sides 
of  the  paitisan  aisle,  there  Is  great  sup- 
port of  the  p>olicies  of  the  President  in 
connection  with  Vietnam.  Like  all  pol- 
icies, perhaps,  there  is  always  need  and 
room  for  efforts  to  improve.  However, 
with  respect  to  the  continuing  struggle 
against  atheistic  communism,  it  is  pleas- 
ing indeed  to  note  that,  as  a  nation,  we 
stand  as  one. 

The  editorial  comments  of  these  news- 
papers follow: 

I  Prom  the  Martins  Perry  (Ohio)  Times- 
Leader,  May  2,  1965] 

President's  Terms  for  Viet  Settlement 

"I  say  again  that  I  will  talk  to  any  govern- 
ment, anywhere,  any  time,  without  any  con- 
ditions: and.  if  any  doubt  oiu-  sincerity,  let 
them  test  us." 

President  Johnson  could  not  be  clearer  or 
more  emphatic  in  his  desire  to  settle  the  war 
in  Vietnam  in  these  words,  which  he  uttered 
in  his  recent  press  conference. 

He  anticipated  that  this  offer  may  be  re- 
jected, as  it  was  In  the  past,  but  said  "it  will 
remain  open,  waiting  for  the  day  when  it 
becomes  clear  to  all  that  armed  attack  will 
not   yield  domination   over  others." 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  Inherent 
in  his  words  for  the  rejection  of  his  p)eace 
offer  now.  First,  he  takes  care  to  say  he  will 
deal  with  any  government.  The  Chinese 
and  North  Vietnamese  Insist  on  the  fiction 
that  the  rebel  Vletcong  gnerriUas  are  the 
only  ones  who  can  speak  for  South  Vietnam. 
They  are  hardly  a  government. 

Second,  the  President  rightly  made  the  war 
in  Vietnam  the  continuation  of  our  war  of 
liberation,  fought  for  a  generation.  He  has 
reminded  the  Reds  that  wherever  we  stood 
firm,  aggression  has  been  halted,  peace  has 
been  restored,  and  liberty  has  been  main- 
tained. 

The  Chinese  Communists  know  that. 
They  tasted  it  In  Korea.  The  Soviet  Union 
tasted  It  in  Greece.  There  has  been  no  ad- 
vance by  aggression  either  in  Europe  or  Asia 
since  this  ix)licy  of  containment  began. 

To  change  this  pnalicy  would  be  to  Jeopar- 
dize our  own  welfare,  our  own  freedom.  It 
would  surrender  to  Chinese  aggression,  which 
is  beginning  to  seek  foreign  conquest.  It 
must  be  stopped,  as  Russian  aggression  was 
stopped  in  Europe,  before  it  gathers 
strength. 

.^s  the  President  said.  "This  is  the  clear- 
est lesson  of  our  time.  Prom  Munich  until 
today,  we  have  learned  that  to  yield  to  ag- 
jrression  brings  only  greater  threats  and 
brings  even  more  destructive  war.  To  stand 
firm  is  the  only  guarantee  of  a  lasting  peace." 

Those  are  our  terms.  Tliey  h.-ive  brought 
a  restive  peace  for  a  generation.  Tliey  will 
(Tintinue  to  keep  the  peace  a.s  long  :is  we 
t.imlv  .Kiliere  to  it. 


I  From  the  Columbus  (Ohioi  Citizen  Jouni.il. 
May  15.  1965 1 
LB  J.  M.\KES  His  C.\SE — Eloquently 
President  Johnson  never  has  done  a  more 
persuasive  Job  on  an  issue  than  he  did  Thurs- 
day morning  in  his  TV  appearance  to  detail 
.igain  the  whys  and  hows  of  U.S.  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

tfonie  seem  to  think  the  President  is  mak- 
ing; tlicse  repeated  enunciations  of  our  pur- 
pose in  Vietnam  because  a  few  vociferous 
professors  and  others  keep  ragging  him  on 
the  subject.    L.B.J,  isn't  going  to  reverse  this 
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particular  brand  of  nonthinking — but  ad- 
dresses such  as  Thursday's  oan  do  a  lot  to 
solidify  national  tinderstanding. 

Moreover,  this  puts  it  up  to  the  Commu- 
nists once  more.  They  show  no  more  sign  of 
relenting  than  the  oollege  hecklers.  But 
there  are  other  people  in  the  world  who  do 
iiave  open  minds. 

Our  policy,  the  way  Mr.  Johnson  stated  it 
Thursday,  is  positive,  not   merely  defensive. 

Otir  preferred  priority  is  on  helping  the 
South  Vietnamese  (and  others  in  southeast 
Asia)  to  improve  their  lot.  Since  1954,  for 
instance,  rice  production  has  been  doubled, 
now  crops  mtroduced,  industa-ial  production 
developed.  This  all  would  be  much  more 
meaningftil,  and  farther  along,  except  for  the 
Communists  who  murder  and  pillage  and 
force  the  Vietnamese  and  the  United  States 
to  concentrate  on  military  defense. 

Americans  would  much  rather  devote  some 
of  their  resources  to  helping  others  with  their 
economy  and  their  standard  of  living.  Our 
heavy  expendittires  on  weapons  are  not  by 
choice,  but  through  necessity. 

All  the  same,  the  President  is  still  willing 
to  sit  down  and  talk  it  out. 

The  North  Vietiiamese  obviously  are  hard 
to  convince.  Probably  because  for  so  many 
of  the  years  this  war  has  been  going  on  they 
have  been  getting  off  easy,  giving  them  the 
idea  the  United  States  was  merely  a  paper 
tiger  and  that  eventually  they  could  over- 
whelm the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  President's  purpose  is  to  disabuse  them 
of  both  notions — meanwhile  being  ready  to 
negotiate  and  even  readier  to  get  on  with 
p>eacefiU  ways  to  better  life  in  southeast 
Asia,  a  program  which  would  be  far  more  use- 
ful to  us  and  to  the  Asians  tUan  fighting. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  strange  in  this 
double-edged  policy.  This  is  what  we  did 
during  and  after  World  War  n.  We  went  all 
out  to  win  and  when  the  military  Job  was 
finished  we  tiu-ned  an  enormous  share  of  our 
effort  and  resources  toward  peaceful  develop- 
ment around  the  world. 


[From  the  Toledo  lOhiei  Blade, 
May   14.  1965  | 

Three  Faces  op  War 

President  Johnson  had  little  that  was  new 
to  say  yesterday  as  he  spoke  to  American 
editorial  cartoonists  at  the  White  Hotise  and 
to  the  Nation  over  television  n.nd  radio. 

Coming  a  day  after  the  announcement 
that  American  troops  in  Vietnam  now  num- 
ber 46,500.  however,  his  address  restated  the 
I>ositlon  of  our  Government  forcefully  and 
comprehensively. 

There  are  three  faces  of  war  in  that  far- 
away country  where  the  United  States  is 
determined  to  block  Red  China's  effort  to 
bring  ail  of  Asia  under  its  domination,  he 
said. 

First,  there  is  the  ftvce  of  turned  conflict 
in  which  "oiu-  only  object  is  to  prove  that 
force  will  meet  force"  and  to  show  "that 
aggression  is  not  only  wrong,  but  it  will  not 
work." 

Next,  the  second  lace  of  war  is  tlie  sc.trch 
for  a  political  solution — "the  face  of  diplo- 
macy and  politics  ' — and  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
peated his  offer  to  hold  unconditional  dis- 
cussions looking  toward  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam  whenever  tlie  Communists 
are  willing  to  hold  them  in  good  faith. 

Finally,  the  third  face  of  war,  which  he 
described  as,  "at  once,  the  most  tragic  and 
the  most  hopeful."  the  face  of  human  need — 
the  effort  to  give  the  Vietnamese  and  all  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  a  brighter  futiire 
than  their  poverty-stricken  past. 

Needless  to  say,  the  hot  war  phase  of  the 
cold  war  which  seems  to  drag  on  endlessly 
in  Vietnam,  with  Its  three  faces,  is  not  a 
simple  conflict.  But  a  workable  settlement 
there,  if  not  victory,  Is  essential  to  the  vital 
interests  of  the  United  Statee  and  the  en- 
tire free  world. 

The  editorial  cartoonists  of  the  country. 


the  Herblocks.  Mauldlns,  Hungerfords,  and 
their  like,  have  been  given  a  tremendous 
challenge .  by  the  President.  If  they  c;:tn 
clarify  th^-complexities  of  the  Vietnam  sit- 
uation with  sharp,  penetrating  draw^ings, 
they  can  make  a  great  contribution  to  this 
struggle  for  men's  minds. 


Law  Day,  U.S.A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8,  1965 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league from  Georgia,  James  A.  Mackay, 
recently  addressed  the  Atlanta  chapter 
of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  In  observ- 
ance Of  Law  Day,  U.S-A.  His  addiess 
dealt  with  the  Federal  system;  Its  de- 
velopment and  progress  today.  His 
comments  are  relevant  to  many  prob- 
lems of  Federal-State  relations.  I  a.-k 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  entered  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

Tlie  address  follows: 

Law  Day,   U.S.A. 

Mr.  President,  members  and  guests  of  t.ie 
Federal  Bar  Association,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  l>e 
here  today  to  participate  in  the  observance 
of  Law  Day,  U.S.A. 

Last  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  Attorney  General  Katzenbach  speak  at  a 
similar  observance  of  Law  Day  at  Emory 
University.  He  was  speaking  to  law  studen-v;. 
young  lawyers,  and  aliunni,  most  of  whom 
were  in  the  civil  practice  of  the  law. 

He  emphasized  that  the  real  strength  of 
the  law  is  in  its  acceptance  In  the  minds  and 
in  the  behavior  of  individual  citizens  who 
understand  and  respect  It,  and  who  he'.p 
those  charged  with  law  enforcement  in  tlie 
discharge  of  their  duty.  It  w^s  a  gre.t 
speech..    It  was  basic. 

In  thinking  about  what  I  might  say  to 
you  who  are  members  of  the  Federal  Bar  a.'^d 
who  hold  so  many  positions  of  high  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Federal  Government,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  should  like  to  make 
one  point:  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  mount  a  vigorous  counteroffensive 
against  those  who  create  disrespect  for  law 
and  Government. 

Actually.  I  do  not  suggest  a  counteroffc.- 
sive  against  these  individuals  who  generate 
so  much  talk  and  publish  so  many  pam- 
phlets. I  suggest  that  oxir  counteroffensive 
be  accomplished  by  an  afllrmative  effort  to 
create  new  luiderstanding  of  the  wisdom  ar.d 
worth  of  our  Federal  system. 

Georgia  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  tl...t 
Georgians  Joined  with  citizens  of  the  ot!;  r 
12  Colonies  to  shape  the  Articles  of  Conffi- 
eration  and  then  the  U.S.  Constitution.  The 
Federal  system  is  literally  ours. 

In  retrospect,  it  is  a  remarkable  event  •>' 
history  that  the  political  leaders  of  the  hrc 
18th  century  dirt  not  just  repeat  the  p  - 
litical  fragmentation  of  Western  Europe.  Tt 
is  a  miracle  that  they  conceived  and  carried 
out  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  It  is  stirprising  that  they  coti:! 
so  clearly  define  the  rights  of  man  with  whi.  .i 
no  government  should  interfere,  as  they  6  A 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  is  astounding  tl.  * 
they  could  appreciate  the  need  for  a  comm'  n 
market  nearly  200  years  before  this  id  i 
gained  currency  in  the  countries  they  lei 
We  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  fact  that  th'  v 
did  not  quit  trying  when  the  Articles  of  Co.  - 
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feder^ion    failed    to    accomplish    what    was 
needed. 

One  reason  we  stumbled  into  a  swamp  of 
negativism  is  that  we  quit  reading  the  Fed- 
enilist  papers  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.    They  are  worth  rereading. 

Fttrthermore,  it  is  important  to  read  that 
ph.ise  of  our  history  because  these  men  lived 
in  a  time  when,  on  the  one  hand,  there  was 
va.-t  apathy  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  those  who  stood  ready  to  attack  and 
criticize  anyone  wlio  dared  to  try  new  solu- 
tions to  old  problems. 

That  is  our  situation  today.  We  fight 
ajithy.  Someone  has  said  that  apathy  is 
li  e  treason  of  America.  There  is  too  much 
o:  it.  There  are  those  today  who  criticize 
iH  w  ideas  and  experimentation.  There  are 
t!;ose  who  like  to  refer  to  our  Federal  or 
National  Government  as  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. This  slick  term  tries  to  associate  this 
term  with  the  central  committee  of  the 
C'-mmunist  Party. 

My  friends,  how  do  we  take  the  offensive? 

I  believe  that  the  truth  is  mightier  than 
the  half-truth  and  a  straightforward  state- 
n  snt  is  more  powerftil  than  innuendo.  You 
and  I  and  all  of  us  must  again  examine  and 
L'nderstand  the  great  legal  principles  on 
V.  .Lich  this  coimtry  was  founded.  We  must 
l(Ok  at  the  reasons  why  we  have  a  Federal 
system.  The  Federal  system  was  established 
by  the  people  to  provide  for  the  common 
d -fense.    That  is  why  we  have  it  today. 

The  Federal  system  was  created  to  facili- 
tate domestic  and  foreign  commerce.  That 
L<  why  we  have  it  today.  The  Federal  system 
\^,H£  established  to  insure  justice.  That  is 
v.hy  we  have  it  today. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  a  de- 
ttte  raged  as  to  whether  the  p>ower  of  Fed- 
e.al  taxation  should  be  used  for  national 
i::  iprovements. 

The  CivU  War  resolved  on  the  battlefield 
t.ie  question  as  to  whether  every  hiiman 
b-ing  would  be  a  whole  human  being  or 
v.hether  some  would  remain  three-fifths  of 
a  htunan  being. 

The  last  half  of  the  19th  century  saw  the 
emergence  of  national  problems  which  could 
I.  )t  be  solved  by  State  and  local  govern- 
r.ents. 

The  20th  century  saw  more  of  the  same 
f:  -d  it  saw  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
Fixleral  Government  in  the  conmion  defense 
o*  our  country  and  the  free  world. 

The  1930's  saw  more  experiment  to  find 
!  .itional  solutions  for  national  problems  in 
car  domestic  economy.  The  search  con- 
t  nues.  We  saw  the  drift-away  from  rep- 
resentative Government,  a  dangerous  drift. 
.  -d  we  paid  a  price  for  it  in  the  decline  of 
i-rate  governments. 

We  saw  this  drift  stopped  and  reversed 
1  y  the  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
i.i  the  case  of  Baker  v.  Carr  and  subsequent 
(  -cisions. 

Today  we  need  to  again  examine  the  rea- 

iis  for  ovu-  Federal  system.  We  need  to  be 
s  ;re  that  we  have  a  rational,  commonsense 
1  ederal  system,  and  we  need  to  guard  against 
cirifting  into  a  lopsided  federalism. 

As  in  the  days  of  the  beginning  of  our 
^  itlon.  we  need  our  Federal  system  to  pro- 
•■  de  for  our  common  defense.  Vietnam  and 
le  Dominican  Republic  remind  us  of  those 
T  rannical  forces  which  would  like  to  destroy 
■  'T  all  time  the  idea  of  representative  Gov- 
< :  nment  and  the  nUe  of  law. 

We    need    our    Federal    system    to    insure 
.St ice   for  every   American    citizen   whether 
•  "  be  in  Selma  or  Manhattan,  in  Texas,  or 
--laska. 

A  new  element  has  been  added.  A  great 
;  holar  in  the  Library  of  Commerce  pointed 
'  '.t  to  me  that  today  the  movement  of  peo- 
!  >  is  Just  as  important  as  the  movement  of 
K  ods.  He  said  that  the  makers  of  the  Con- 
•'"itution  thought  mainly  in  terms  of  the 
!  ovement  of  goods.  Now,  he  said,  every 
••American  has  a  stake  in  the  health,  educa- 
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tlon,  and  welfare  of  every  other  American 
because,  who  knows,  at  the  rate  people  move 
about  the  other  f  eUow  may  be  your  next  door 
neighbor.  Or,  who  knowB,  you  may  leave 
that  subdivision  in  DeKalb  Co\mty,  Ga.,  and 
move  to  De  Kalb  Coimty,  Hi.,  or  Seattle  for 
that  matter. 

Last  week  I  spoke  to  the  Atlanta  Lawyers 
Club  and  I  made  this  point  to  them.  All  of 
us  who  are  legally  trained  and  who  are  in- 
terested in  Government  have  a  duty  to  adapt 
our  Federal  system  to  tlie  realities  of  today. 
We  need  to  make  it  work  for  tis  and  not 
against  us.  We  can  and  must  make  our 
Federal  system  a  great  instrument  for  the 
rule  of  law  and  reason.  It  is  not  "that"  Fed- 
eral Government — it's  "our"  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

If  we  do  this,  we  will  do  much.  Arms 
are  needed  in  Vietnam.  But  of  equal  im- 
portance in  this  world  struggle  are  indi- 
vidual men  and  women  who  wiU,  in  their 
daUy  lives,  buUd  respect  for  the  rule  of  law 
and  for  oixr  Federal  system  of  government. 


Washington's  Winning  the  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  8.  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly Mr.  Arthur  Hoppe,  the  columnist  for 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  •was  in 
Washington  and  evidently  the  following 
piece  of  satire  was  gleaned  from  his  trip 
here.  It  appeared  in  the  Chionicle  on 
June  4: 

Washington's  Winning  the  War 
( By  Arthiu-  Hoppe  > 

Adjusting  my  combat  helmet  at  a  Jaunty 
angle,  I  made  an  exhaustive  tour  of  the  lines. 
And  I  want  to  assure  all  you  moms  and  dads 
back  home  that  morale  is  high  and  victory 
Is  in  the  air.  I'm  speaking,  of  course,  of  the 
war  on  poverty. 

The  war  is  now  being  fought  from  a  brand- 
new  eight-story  building.  On  the  groimd 
floor  is  a  brandnew  interior  decorator's  shop 
and  a  brandnew  dimly  lit  restaurant  called 
the  Einbers,  where  you  can  get  a  nice  lunch 
for  less  than  f  10.  On  the  top  floor  are  the 
offices  of  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver,  who  does  not 
like  to  be  called  poverty  czar. 

Down  branching  corridors  from  the  pov- 
erty czar  are  offices  containing  such  things  as 
plans  and  evaluation,  private  groups,  deputy 
directors,  general  counsels,  correspondence 
control  (that's  the  mail  room)  and  public 
affairs  (that's  the  press  agents).  A  sign 
saying  Stairway  Men  leads  to  the  seventh 
floor. 

On  the  seventh  floor  we  find  signs  saying 
Logistics,  Please  Open  Door  Gently.  Conser- 
vation Centers,  Urban  Centers, "  Women's 
Training  Centers.  Operations  Center,  Pro- 
grams, Program  Development  and  Evaluat- 
ing, Community  Relations.  Men's  Urban  Cen- 
ters Section.  Women's  Urban  Centers  Sec- 
tion. Technical  Support  Section,  and  Stair- 
way Men. 

On  the  sixth,  we  have  signs  reading  Direc- 
tor of  E.  &  P.,  Field  Placement  Branch.  VISTA 
Screening  Board — evaluators  may  bite  the 
head  off  anyone  inquiring  as  to  the  status  of 
an  applicant — Pax  Vobiscum.  Vista  Evalua- 
tion Branch.  Personnel,  Urbai^  Projects  Divi- 
sion, Ttaining  Division.  Volunteer  Assistance, 
Personnel  (again).  Stairway  Men  and  a  bul- 
letin board  with  two  long  lists  of  "Civil 
Service   examinations   offering    the    best  Job 


opportunities,"  which  a  young  man  was 
studying  thoughtfully. 

On  five  are  Community  Action  Programs, 
Projects  and  Piles,  Program  Director  Project 
Head  Start,  Mr.  Sexton  and  Mr.  Drob  Have 
Moved  to  508,  Policy  Development.  Field 
Operations  Division,  Program  Support  Divi- 
sion, LAP  Processing  and  a  note  on  a  closed 
door  saying,  "Note,  this  door  is  closed." 

On  fom-,  to  name  a  few,  are  Office  of  Man- 
agement. Audit  Division,  Contract  Division. 
Management  Support  Di\-ision,  No  Admit- 
tance. Budget  Division  and  Travel  Has  Moved 
to  Room  410.  On  three  are  the  Bureau  of 
Em-ployees  Compensation,  the  International 
Manpower  Institute  and  what  not.  And  on 
two  are  the  various  offices  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  plus  a  big  seal  in  the  cor- 
ridor over  the  legend.  "U.  Department  of 
Labo."  several  of  the  three-dimensional  let- 
ters having  already  peeled  off. 

In  the  lobby,  a  receptionist  was  explaining 
the  shuttle  bus  schediile  to  the  Colonial 
Hotel,  where  a  lot  of  other  poverty  fighters 
are  still  fighting  poverty  because  there  isn't 
space  enough  for  them  to  fight  it  in  this 
new  eight-story  building. 

Weak  with  combat  fatigue  from  my  tour 
of  the  lines,  I  staggered  into  the  Embers  for 
standard  battle  rations — a  dry  martini,  cher- 
rystone clams  and  eggs  benedict.  And  as  I 
sat  there,  surrounded  by  our  poverty  fighters, 
let  me  teU  you  moms  and  dads  at  home  that 
they've  got  pyoverty  licked. 

True,  there  may  be  a  few  poor  folks  holding 
out  somewhere  In  the  boondocks.  But  one 
thing's  for  sine:  We've  got  'em  outnumbered. 


Lyndon's  Economics  Costing  the  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1965 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Lyndon  Johnson  administration 
is  building  power  and  preparing  to  per- 
petuate itself  in  office  through  intensive 
application  of  making  the  people  believe 
they  are  getting  something  for  nothing. 
Unfortunately,  the  largess  for  which 
the  President  takes  all  the  credit  costs 
him  nothing.  He  is  not  spending  his  own 
money.  He  is  spending  yours.  The 
trick  is  to  get  the  people  to  pay  for  their 
own  gifts  and  then  be  so  grateful  that 
they  will  just  go  on  voting  for  Lyndon 
Johnson's  Great  Society.  With  the  help 
of  the  liberal  press  he  has  been  able  to 
fool  most  of  the  people  up  to  now.  It 
could  be,  however,  that  the  day  of  reck- 
oning is  close  at  hand.  There  is  no  way 
the  President  can  continue  to  promise 
something  to  everyone  without  sooner 
or  later  having  to  deliver  on  the 
promises. 

The  fuzzy  economic  thinking  that  we 
can  spend  ourselves  rich  or  lay  up 
treasure  by  increasing  our  debts  may  be 
leading  us  to  disaster.  We  have  already 
been  warned  by  the  responsible  head  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  William  Mc- 
Chesney.  Jr.,  that  the  dangerous  theory 
of  deficit  spending  is  bringing  us  peril- 
ously close  to  disaster.  The  tax  cuts  for 
which  the  President  is  taking  so  much 
credit  are  being  more  than  wiped  out  by 
increasing  inflation  and  the  further 
cheapening  of  our  dollar.    The  people  are 
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paying  for  the  magnanimous  gifts  from 
Lyndon  Johnson  by  being  able  to  buy 
less  groceries  and  shoes  for  junior  with 
the  dollars  he  allows  them  to  keep. 

The  ix>Iitlc»l  economics  practiced  by 
this  administration  and  its  corps  of  fuzzy 
economists  is  a  cruel  hoax  upon  the  peo- 
ple and  those  who  are  hurt  most  are 
those  least  able  to  pay.  On  the  one 
hand  the  Johnson  administration  cries 
crocodile  tears  for  the  aged,  the  low  paid, 
the  pensioners  and  at  the  same  time  robs 
them  of  the  value  of  their  dollars 
through  inflation. 

I  hope  this  Congress  and  the  American 
people  will  have  the  courage  to  demand 
a  return  to  sound  fiscal  policies  which 
will  protect  the  value  of  our  money  and 
will  prevent  the  disaster  which  is  bound 
to  overtake  us  if  we  continue  to  follow 
the  wholly  unrealistic  economic  theories 
of  L.B.J,  and  company. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  June 
8  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  points 
out  the  evil  in  the  shoddy  bookkeeping 
in  which  the  Johnson  administration  in- 
dulges : 

A  Surplus  of  Stimulation 

The  Federal  planners  are  worrying  about 
one  of  their  favorite  bugaboos  again — the 
possibility  of  a  balanced  budget.  Their  con- 
cern reveals,  we  think,  a  good  deal  about 
Ahat's  wrong  with  prevailing  economic 
theory. 

At  hrst  glance  there  would  seem  little 
prospect  of  black  ink  any  tlnie  soon;  the 
Federal  deficit  for  the  1965  fiscal  year  closing 
at  the  end  of  this  month  is  now  figured  at 
$4  4  billion,  and  the  prediction  for  the  new 
fiscal  year  is  about  the  same.  But  by  an- 
other accounting  method,  as  Mr.  Janssen  re- 
|K)rtcd  in  this  newspai>er  the  other  day.  the 
budget  is  close  to  balance  at  the  moment 
and  may  even  be  showing  a  tiny  surplus. 

The  alternative  method  Is  the  so-called  na- 
tional Income  accounts  budget,  which  is  sim- 
ilar to  tlie  cash  budget.  Both  include  the 
Government's  mammoth  trust  funds  a£  well 
as  administrative  Income  and  outgo.  The 
main  difference  Is  tliat  the  national  income 
accounts  budget  Is  on  an  accrual  basis.  As 
estimated  last  January.  Federal  spending  for 
n.scal  1966  by  this  calculation  will  total  $127 
billion,  only  slightly  below  the  figure  for  the 
cash  budget. 

If  balance  Is  being  achieved  in  the  na- 
tional Income  accounts,  the  Government 
economists  fear  the  economy  will  be  getting 
no  -Stimulation  from  Washington,  .although 
it  is  recognized  that  some  additional  stimu- 
lation may  come  from  excise-tax  reduction 
and  increased  social  security  benefit!?.  Ac- 
cordingly the  officials  are  thinking  of  still 
more  ta.\  cuts  in  the  years  ahead.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  altogether  lil:ely  that  Federal 
spending  will  continue  Its  upward  trend. 

Now  the  first  thing  that  might  be  .«;:iid 
about  that  kind  of  economic  policy  i.s  that 
it  appears  to  rule  out  budget  surpluses  per- 
manently, and  indeed  there  have  been  ex- 
tremely few  of  them  in  recent  decades.  Still. 
the  new  tlieorlzing  is  a  drastic  modification 
of  the  notion  that  deficit  financing  is  appro- 
priate lor  recessions  but  that  budgets  should 
be  balanced  in  prosperous  years:  today's  atti- 
tude evidently  is  that  the  red  ink  should  flow 
rfiiardlpss  of  economic  conditions. 

How  valid  Is  this  whole  concept  of  eco- 
nomic .■stimulation?  It  is  certainly  true  that 
.1  combination  of  budget  deficits  and  easy 
money  can  spur  economic  activity  for  a  time. 
The  danger  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  policy  Is 
i::tlation:iiy.    and    apart    from    all    the    other 

evils  of  inflation,  the  customary  upshot  is  a 

rorp.«:sion  or  worse. 

Beyond  question  we  have  been  having  a 
marked   inflation  of  the   money  supply  for 


quite  a  while,  and  the  signs  of  overheating 
are  abiuidant.  They  are  to  be  found  notably 
in  specific  price  Increases  and  the  general 
rise  In  the  cost  of  living,  plus  the  Inferior 
quality  of  much  current  credit.  It's  hl^h 
time  the  Government  stopped  Its  inflationary 
exercises  in  stimulation,  and  in  our  opinion 
that  means  balancing  not  oaly  the  national 
Income  accounts  but  also  the  administrative 
budget. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  not  true  that  a  surplvis 
has  to  be  a  drag  on  the  economy;  it  depends 
on  what  Is  done  with  it.  Betirlng  some  of 
the  obese  public  debt  would  tend  to  strength- 
en the  dollar  and  confidence  In  it.  Making 
tax  cuts  on  the  basis  of  a  balanced  budget, 
in  conjunction  with  a  sounfl-money  policy, 
would  strengthen  the  economy. 

Such  a  course  could,  to  be  sure,  be  called 
stimulation,  too.  The  difference  is  funda- 
mental, however.  It  would  be  letting  the 
F>eople  keep  more  of  their  earnings  without 
running  the  risks  of  inflation.  It  would  be 
the  most  promising  route  to  sustained  and 
supportable  economic  growth. 

Unfortunately  the  planners  are  so  en- 
amored of  deficits  that  they  have  difficulty 
seeing  the  merit  of  commonsense  economics. 
A  main  reason  is  that  Inflation  makes  possi- 
ble more  political  spending  and  more  of  a 
super-boom  atmosphere  than  is  usually 
achieved  with  policies  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
restraint.  In  this  sense,  the  fashionable 
brand  of  economics  is  not  primarily  economic 
theory  at  all  but  plain  old  politicking  in  a 
new  guise. 

AH  In  all.  it  makes  an  unflattering  com- 
mentary on  the  wisdom  of  Washington  when 
sound  bookkeeping  is  reg.arcled  as  an  evil 
to  be  studiouslv  avoided. 


Department  of  Agriculture  Implements 
Directives  on  Civil  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1965 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  in  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  23,  1965.  and 
from  statistics  supplied  me  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  it  is  apparent 
that  positive  action  has  been  taken  by  an 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  implement  congre.'^sional  and  execu- 
tive directives  regarding  civil  rights. 

The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  of  the  Department, 
under  the  able  administration  of  Horace 
Godfrey,  of  North  Carolina,  reports  that, 
as  of  May  14.  1965,  there  *ere  2.629  mi- 
nority group  members  employed  in  ASCS 
county  offices  throunhout  the  United 
States. 

Of  this  number  employed,  2,414  are 
Negroes,  or  about  92  percent.  Negroes 
held  1.839  field  positions  in  the  county 
offices. 

For  the  United  States  af  a  whole.  575 
Negroes  hold  position.s  within  the  county 
office  organization. 

The  heavy  concentration  of  Nem'oe.s  in 

farming  areas  is  in  the  South.  The  con- 
centration of  Negro  employees  is  in  the 

states  of  Marjland.  'Vlrsiiiia.  Alabama, 
Florida.  Georgia.  Kentucky.  North  Caro- 
lina.   South    Carolina.   Tennessee.   West 


Virginia,  Missouri.  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Texa,s. 

Mr.   Speaker,  I  place  the  New  York 
Times  article  and  a  table  of  ASCS  em- 
ployees in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times.  May  IM 

19651 
Negroes  Getting  Farm  Agency  Jobs — South- 
erner    Aids     Integration    Drive     in    t-.e 
SotriH 

(By  John  Herbers) 

W.\shington,  May  22. — A  former  farn.-r 
from  Waxhaw,  N.C..  is  taking  racial  integr.i- 
tion  to  some  of  the  most  remote  counties 
in  the  South.  As  a  southerner,  he  is  amaz.ci 
at  how  easy  it  is. 

Horace  G.  Godfrey  is  administrator  of  tV.e 
.Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservati.  u 
Service,  a  huge  agency  that  administers  tV.e 
crop  allotment  and  price  support  progra::., 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  agency  has  more  than  1,350  offices  m 
the  Southern  States.  Until  this  year  it  coi'.id 
count  no  more  than  eight  Negroes  among  its 
technical,  clerical,  or  professional  staffs  m 
the  South. 

The  county  committees,  elfcted  by  the 
farmers,  never  considered  hiriijig  Negroes  to 
staff  the  offices  and  measure  crop  acreagt-.s. 
But  now  they  have — and  the  results  have 
been  startling. 

ACCORDING   TO   TRADITION 

As  Mr.  Godfrey  put  it,  they  followed  tl.o 
traditional  southern  pattern  of  "the  white 
man  deciding  what  to  do  and  the  Negro  fal- 
lowing along." 

Even  after  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  A^t 
of  1964,  some  southern  officers  of  the  age;,  y 
were  Jolted  to  receive  a  directive  from  Mr 
Godfrey  saying  that  they  would  have  to 
achieve  racial  balance  in  their  offices. 

Section  VI  of  the  civU  rights  law  bu  s 
dli^crimination  in  federally  assisted  prograjr.^ 
Salaries  of  employes  of  the  stabUlzati.  a 
agency  are  paid  by  the  Federal  Govemme:.: 

In  an  int«r\-iew,  Mr.  Godfrey  cited  as  an 
example  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  St^te 
administrator  for  a  nvimber  of  years  before 
coming  to  Washington,  more  than  4  ye.irs 
ago. 

"The  ratio  of  Negroes  to  whites  there  is 
23  to  77."  he  said  with  a  Southern  drav.i. 
'T  told  them  to  shoot  for  as  a  goal  23  per- 
cent Negroes  in  the  county  offices.  But  'ac 
don't  expect  them  to  fire  anybody  to  meet 
these  standards." 

By  the  end  of  this  week  approximatt 'y 
2.000  Negroes  had  been  hired.  Most  of  thr-e 
are  in  temporary  jobs,  measuring  the  nuni- 
t)er  of  acres  planted  in  crops  subject  'ci 
control. 

"Most  of  our  permanent  employees  worJtfil 
at  one  time  on  a  temporary  basis,"  he  s.i  i. 
"and  this  seemed  to  be  the  best  way  > 
start." 

The  agency's  officers  .and  the  farmer  w(  rk 
together  in  measuring  the  crops.  Mr.  G  "l- 
frey  said  he  does  not  expect  trouble  whc:.  :i 
Negro  agent  calls  on  a  white  farmer. 

"Our  policy  is  to  provide  one  free  measi::  - 
ment."  he  explained.  "If  he  says  no  (to  '  -c 
person  a.ssigned  by  the  agency i  then  he  '  - 
to  p.\y  far  the  meastirement." 

DIFFERENCES     NARROWED 

Mr.  Gocifrev  said  that  Negroes  were  be:  :: 
moved  into  permanent  positions  as  fast  -^ 
they  opened  up.  In  many  counties,  he  .>...-i. 
his  agency  has  been  the  first  to  bring  abv.'.t 
integration  in  any  public  office. 

■■There  have  been  some  difficulties,"  he  s.'.;U 

"But  I  have  been  completely  amazed  at  h-'*' 
well  it  has  gone.  In  one  county  we  in.  ■- 
grated  the  courthouse  for  the  first  time  a; 'i 
after  we  did.  others  in  the  building  came  ■  ' 
us  and  said  they  had  been  wanting  to  1.  '•:■ 
Negroes  and  were  glad  we  had  opened  t:.e 
djor." 
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Mr.  Godfrey  said  in  some  counties  the  dl- 
tive    to   hire    Negroes    had   opened    com- 

■nications  between  the  races. 

The   white   people  had  to  ask   the  Negro 

.  ciers  for  help  In  getting  the  best  people  to 
the  Job,"  he  said.  "For  the  first  time  in 
tory  they  were  able  to  sit  down  together 
1   talk  things  over,  and  they  found  out 

;  ,t  their  differences  were  not  as  great  as 

.  y  had  thought." 

Mr.  Godfrey,  a  rough-hewn  man  who  will 

•  50  years  old  in  August,  talked  as  though 
had  Just  been  relieved  of  a  tremendous 

:rden. 

■You  know  the  traditional  Southern  atti- 


tudes on  this  subject,"  he  said.  "It's  amaz- 
ing the  cooperation  we  have  had.  People 
say,  "We  knew  It  was  coming  and  we  have 
to  have  the  farm  programs."  They  are  com- 
plying not  only  with  the  letter  but  with 
the  spirit  of  the  law." 

Civil  rights  leaders  say  that  Mr.  Godfrey's 
agency  has  done  more  than  any  other  in  the 
Agriculttire  Department  to  end  discrimina- 
tion. Last  March,  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  Issued  a  special  report  saying 
that  because  of  the  Department's  practices 
the  4.7  million  Negroes  living  in  Southern 
rural  areas  had  not  participated  fully  in 
Government  programs. 


ASCS  minority  employment  in  county  offices  for  period  ending  May  1  ',,  196c 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 

i-City     Advertiser,     an     Independent 

iblication  serving  the  communities  of 

•olton,  Riverdale,  and  South  Holland, 

'..,  in  its  Thursday,  June  3,  edition,  car- 

?d  a  most  forceful,  timely  and  thonght- 

ovoking  editorial  which  I  feel  desei-ves 

despread  attention. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Discipline 

-eems    strange,    doesn't   it,    that    we   send 

:i  disciplined  men  of  our  Army.  Navy,  and 

rine  Corps  into  countries  presumably  to 

:ipress  revolts  or  to  cont^ain  Insurrections 

hin  limits  and  then  have  groups  of  agi- 

and     college     and     other     kids     do- 


what    we    se'-.t    our    troops    to 


ors 

•    exactly 
•press. 

There  is  no  inference  here  that  valid  and 
:  poseful  demonstrations,  kept  within  the 
mcls  of  decency,  are  unlanful.  But  we.  as 
.1  must  be.  are  about  fed  up  with  tliese 
toriety  seeking,  brash  and  certainly  undis- 
•iined  kids  and  oldsters  acting  as'  thoueh 
►"  show  of  passive  or  unrestrained  resist- 
:'e  could  solve  any  problem. 
Arnold  Toynbee.   the  well   known   and  re- 

cted  historian  pointed  out  that  the  col- 

=e  of  a  nation  rarely  came  from  the  out- 
•■  but  from  "spiritual  decay  within,"  and 


it  looks  as  though  we  are  begimiing  to  head 
that  way  for  if  any  of  these  demonstrations 
display  any  evidence  of  spiritual  thinking, 
then  we  haven't  seen  it. 

A  great  many  people,  and  many  of  otir 
young  men  Joining  the  Armed  Forces,  have 
a  sort  of  clouded  appreciation  of  what  disci- 
pline Is.  Without  it  there  cotild  not  be  any 
Armed  Forces  and  ■without  It  spiritual  liv- 
ing becomes  a  mockery. 

After  all,  discipline  simply  means  ad- 
herence, strict  and  without  recourse, 
to  certain  laws  of  combat  and  training.  Obey 
the  orders  and  you  have  a  successful  and 
worthwhile  army.  Disobedience  can  always 
mean  disaster  In  fighting  a  war.  One  must 
obey  the  orders,  which  after  all  are  formu- 
lated by  men  of  long  experience  and  are 
designed  to  bring  any  conflict  to  a  successful 
conclusion  with  the  minimum  of  time  and 
the  maximum  of  safety. 

Spiritual  decay,  they  tell  us.  can  only  be 
obliterated  by  the  obedience  to  a  very' few 
simple  rules.  After  all  the  Master  Chris- 
tian made  it  plain  that  If  one  obeyed  2 
of  the  10  Commandments,  he  need  not  wor- 
ry about  the  others  as  they  would  auto- 
matically be  obeyed  through  obedience  of  the 
2  mentioned. 

Two  plus  two  equals  four  as  everv  school 
child  knows.  But  if  one  puts  down  two  plus 
two  equals  five  one  can  never  come  to  a 
correct  answer  to  the  problem— not  until 
one  changes  that  five  to  a  four— and  not  un- 
til then. 

The  rtile  of  mathematics  can  never  be 
altered  by  anyone.  Therefore  the  only  cor- 
rect solution  to  any  mathematical  problem 
can    only   come    by  strict   obedience   to   the 

rules. 

No  doubt  spiritual  success  and  peace  can 
only  come  In  a  like  manner. 


Utah  and  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Edncation  Act  of  19G5 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or    ■UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8,  1965 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  here\^-ith  my  address  to 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Utah  Edu- 
cation Association  in  Salt  Lake  City  on 
Api-il  24.  1965: 

Address  of  Representative  Laurence  J.  BtJE- 
TON,  OF  Utah.  Before  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates OF  THE  Utah  Edcca'hon  Association 
IN  Salt  Lake  City,  April  24,  1965 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  hAve  the  opportunity  to 
speak,    to    the    TJtaii    Education    Association 
House  of  Delegates  today  about  matters  of 
mutual  concern.    I  am  grateful  to  the  offi- 
cers and  members  of  this  body  for  extending 
■this  ootirtesy. 

As  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  UEA 
for  a  ntunber  of  years,  I  like  to  thinir  that  I 
have  some  understanding  of  the  eoope  erf  the 
problems,  responsibilities,  and  opportunitiee 
that  the  education  profession  has  in  our 
State. 

Utah  and  Its  educators  have  a  rich  and  dis- 
tinguished heritage.  Without  fear  of  oon- 
tradictlon.  I  think  It  can  t>e  said  that  no 
people  anywhere  in  America  put  more  re- 
sponsibility In  the  hands  of  their  educators 
or  place  more  emphasis  on  education  and 
expect  more  from  thetr  pubUc  schools  than 
do  the  citizens  of  UtaJi. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  this  very  herit- 
age— our  tremendous  effort  in  supp^t  of 
school  p>rograms.  the  unusuaUy  large  enroll- 
ments in  Utah,  the  great  responsibility  that 
we  place  on  our  teachers,  and  the  high  expec- 
tations that  we  have  alwaj-s  had  for  educa- 
tion— that  has  caused  our  systems  In  every 
Utah  covmty  to  be  stretched  and  strained, 
perhaps  not  to  the  breaking  point,  but  cer- 
tainly, to  a  taut  position.  Consequently, 
we  have  our  problems  today.  But  then,  we 
have  had  them  In  the  past.  'We  will  cer- 
Uinly  have  them  in  the  future.  The  fact 
that  problems,  Uke  the  poor,  ■will  be  al- 
ways with  us.  does  not  relieve  us  of  trying 
to  solve  them.  Just  as  our  predecessors  In 
this  field  have  done  before.  In  our  efforts  to 
make  better,  to  refine  and  specialize  otir  edu- 
cational services,  we  seem,  in  a  sense,  to  be 
adding  to  our  burden.  But  that's  all  right. 
It  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 

An  excellent  personal  education  has  be- 
come something  that  is  no  longer  merely  nice 
to  have  or  desirable.  Today,  a  good  educa- 
tion is  all  but  necessary  if  a  person  is  to 
become  a  good  citizen,  a  provident  parent, 
and.  as  President  Johnson  hris  said,  "a  tax- 
payer. Instead  of  a  taxeater." 

My  short  record  in  Congress.  I  think,  would 
show  that  I  am  not  nearly  so  sympathetic 
with  pain-relieving  welfare  programs  as  I  am 
in  favor  of  programs  designed  to  effect  a  per- 
manent cure.  By  strengthening  education, 
we  are  helping  to  cure,  not  merely  relieve, 
some  of  our  national  problems. 

While  education  is  not  the  sole  prescription 
for  all  the  social,  economic  and  culttu^al  prob- 
lems rampant  in  nvid-20th  century  America, 
it  is.  In  my  Judgment,  the  best  great  hope  to 
help  us  achieve  our  national  goals. 

In  good  conslcence,  I  have  supported  Fed- 
eral aid  to  vocational  schools,  higher  educa- 
tion,   and    manpower    retraining,    as    well    as 

Federal  loan  programs  for  college  students. 
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Finally,  with  some  reservations,  I  supported 
the  recently  passed,  so-called  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill  which  will  give  Utah  approxi- 
mately $4,100,000  this  conning  year.  I  say  I 
supported  It  with  reservations  because  in 
terms  of  what  la  best  for  ntah  we  could  have 
had  a  better  bill  if  the  majority  party  had 
allowed  some  amendments.  My  reference  to 
the  majority  is  not  designed  as  a  political 
conunentary,  for  Indeed,  it  was  a  member  of 
that  party.  Representative  EnrrH  Green, 
Democrat,  of  Oregon,  who  sponsored  the  key 
amendment  that  would  have  made  possible 
a  more  fair  distribution  of  Federal  funds 
among  all  States. 

Under  title  I  of  the  bill,  as  it  passed,  ap- 
portionment of  funds  Is  made  to  school  dis- 
tricts on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
school-age  children  living  within  the  districts 
who  are  from  families  with  an  annual  income 
of  less  than  $2,000.  It  is  estimated  that  Utah 
has  13,989  such  children.  However,  the 
amount  that  will  be  granted  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  districts  for  each  child 
in  this  classification  will  vary  from  State 
to  State.  This  is  because  the  Federal  grant 
in  each  State  will  be  equal  to  the  average 
expenditure  per  student  that  State  has 
already  been  making. 

The  purpose  of  the  Green  amendment  was 
to  eliminate  this  variance.  Under  terms  of 
this  amendment  each  State  would  have  re- 
ceived the  same  amount  of  money  for  each 
qualifying  child. 

For  example,  had  the  Green  amendment 
passed.  Utah's  per  student  share  under  title 
I  of  the  act  would  have  been  approximately 
$201  per  qualifying  student  as  against  the 
$187  we  will  receive  under  terms  of  the  bill 
as  passed.  In  terms  of  total  dollars,  Utah 
would  have  received  some  $2,811,000  under 
the  Green  amendment  instead  of  the 
$2,627,000  apportioned  under  the  approved 
bin.  There  is  a  danger  that  this  bill  may 
merely  help  the  "rich  get  richer  and  the  poor 
get  poorer."  In  a  colloquy  with  Mrs.  Green 
on  the  House  floor  during  the  debate,  I 
asked  her,  in  substance,  if  that  would  not 
be  the  net  effect  of  the  apportionment  for- 
mula unless  her  amendment  were  adopted. 
She  agreed  that  it  would  be. 

For  example,  one  of  our  problems  in  Utah, 
as  any  superintendent  who  is  trying  to  hire 
teachers  can  tell  you.  is  the  great  disparity 
between  what  our  Utah  districts  can  pay  a 
teacher  and  what  the  same  teacher  can  ob- 
tain for  his  services  in  a  wealthier  Western 
State,  such  as  California.  The  present  bill, 
tinder  title  I,  will  give  Utah  the  aforemen- 
tioned $2,627,000  and  will  give  California 
$73,145,000.  Utah's  per  student  share  Will 
be  $187  as  against  Cajifornla's  $265  per  stu- 
dent share.  Other  wealthy  States  are  treated 
even  better  by  this  bill.  New  York  gets  $353 
for  each  qualifying  student.  Connecticut 
gets  $276;  New  Jersey  $283.  This  is  not  an 
equalizing  bill;  I  believe  it  should  have  been. 
I*  certainly  does  not  award  any  E's  for  effort. 
My  purpose  here  is  not  to  indulge  in  a  sour 
gcrnpes  recapitulation.  I  do  think,  however, 
that  it  Is  Important  to  point  out  that  now 
we  are  going  to  have  Federal  aid  in  the  form 
of  this  act,  it  is  not  going  to  be  a  panacea  for 
all  of  our  Utah  educational  headaches. 

Another  aspect  of  title  I  of  the  bill  was 
cause  for  considerable  concern  for  Utah  dur- 
ing the  House  debate.  It  v/as  originally  rep- 
resented by  sponsors  of  the  bill  that  small 
counties  having  less  than  100  school-age 
children  from  families  in  the  less-than  $2,000 
category  would  not  qualify  for  aid.  Eleven 
Utah  counties  were  in  this  group.  I  urged 
in  debate  on  the  House  floor  that  the  bill  be 
amended  to  eliminate  the  arbitrary  100- 
.stdUent  minimum.  Although  my  proposal 
wa.s  rejected,  I  have  since  been  advised  by 
the  chiiirman  of  the  Subcomnjittee  on  Edu- 
f  itinn  that  smaller  counties  will  be  eligible 
for  :iid.  provided  that  a  minimum  of  3  per- 
t'.nt  of  .<;chool-age  children  residing  therein 


are  from  families  earning  less  than  $2,000 
per  annum. 

Many  people,  Including  Bxe,  who  finally 
voted  for  the  bill  had  some  genuine  reserva- 
tions about  the  role  private  and  religious 
schools  would  play  in  participating  in  the 
funds.  Generally,  we  wrote  a  good  legis- 
lative history  during  the  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
any  services  given  private  and  religious 
schools  should  only  be  given  through  the 
aegis  of  the  public  schools. 

My  apprehension  on  this  point  stems  not 
so  much  from  lack  of  concern  about  the 
quality  of  private  schools  as  it  does  from 
concern  for  the  future  of  public  schools. 
If  the  time  ever  comes  that  private  schools 
have  equal  access  to  public  moneys  with 
the  public  schools,  that  will  be  "all  she 
wrote"  for  the  public  school  Bvstem  of  Amer- 
ica. Those  of  us  who  interested  in  strength- 
ening and  improving  public  schools  must 
always  be  alert  to  this  danger — and  it  is  a 
danger.  If  your  church  or  my  chtu-ch  wants 
to  operate  its  own  school  system,  then  you 
and  I  ought  to  pay  for  it — and  not  the  pub- 
lic treasury. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  many 
people  opposed  to  any  form  of  Federal  aid 
have  used  the  oft-heard  cry  of  Federal  con- 
trols. But  make  no  mistake  about  this, 
there  are  many  jseople  s\Tnpathetic  to  edu- 
cational problems  for  whom  this  is  a  real 
threat.  Now  that  Federal  aid  is  here,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  those  of  you  who  have  said 
for  so  many  years  that  there  would  be  no 
Federal  controls  with  Federal  aid,  to  make 
Billy-Well  sure  that  there  aren't  any. 

Some  opposition  locally  has  developed  be- 
cause it  Ls  said  that  Utah's  share  of  the 
total  cost  of  this  educational  bill  in  tenns  of 
Utah  tax  dollars  contributed  is  almost  $5 
million,  and  the  total  that  Utah  stands  to 
collect  is  only  $4,100,000.  I  recognize,  from 
a  strictly  parochial  point  ot  view,  that  this 
is  a  legitimate  area  of  concern.  Personally, 
however.  I  am  not  impressed  with  this  argu- 
ment. We  oome  from  a  State  that  through 
reclamation  projects,  forest  and  park  devel- 
opments, public  lands  expenditures — not  to 
mention  defense  outlays — receives  much 
more  in  rettim  from  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  we  contribute  in  taxes  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  in  those  particular  areas. 
If  every  State  delegation  merely  voted  along 
self-interest  lines,  all  Federal  programs 
would  become  enmeshed  in  a  selfish  morass 
and  few  would  ever  be  authorized. 

Tiie  bill  as  passed  contains  the  following 
provisions  in  terms  of  Utah's  participation: 

Title  I  allows  for  direct  aid  to  Utah  school 
districts  in  a  total  amount  of  $2,627,783,  the 
money  to  be  apportioned  on  a  formula  which 
grants  the  equivalent  of  the  average  expendi- 
ture per  student  in  Utah  ($187^  for  each 
school-age  child  from  a  family  earning  less 
than  $2,000  annually. 

Title  II  provides  for  the  expenditure  of 
$587,662  in  Utah  in  supjx>rt  of  a  State  plan 
for  the  acquisition  of  library  resoiu-ces.  text- 
books, and  other  printed  and  published  in- 
structional materials. 

Title  III  would  make  avuilable  an  esti- 
mated $690,284  for  financing  supplemental 
educational  centers  and  services  In  Utah. 

Title  IV  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  $100 
million  for  the  construction  of  national  and 
regional  education  research  facilities.  No 
specific  grants  would  be  made  to  Utah  under 
this  title,  although  the  Utah  education  sys- 
tem would  certainly  stand  to  benefit  directly, 
together  with  her  sister  States,  from  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  such 
facilities. 

Title  V  provides  for  a  grant  of  approxi- 
mately $207,310  to  Utah  to  be  used  in 
strengthening  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction. 

A  general  provision  of  the  act  also  extends 
for   2    more    years    the    granting   of    ,'vid    to 


federally  impacted  areas  under  Public  Law 
874. 

Finally,  In  conclusion,  let  me  tell  you  that 
I  want  to  help  men  and  women  of  good  uai 
and  sincere  Intent,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
Utah  Education  Association,  achieve  those 
high  aspirations  for  our  profession  that  we 
all  seek.  There  may  be  times  when  we  will 
not  agree  on  the  best  course  to  travel,  but 
at  least  I  think  our  destination  will  be  tiie 
same. 

While  I  am  privileged  to  represent  tins 
State  in  the  Congress,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  you  will  consider  me  a  "friend  at  cour:." 
so  to  speak. 

In  terms  of  the  problems  of  education  in 
general,  and  Utah  educational  problems  in 
particular,  it  would  be  my  wish  always  to 
try  to  be  a  party  to  their  solution  and  r.ot 
a  part  of  the  problem.  I  hope  my  vote  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  was  just  that. 

Thanks  again  for  the  opportunity  to  spv  ik 
to  vou. 


Trees  Don't  Vote 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1965 

Ml-.  CORMAN.  Ml-.  Speaker,  the  April 
bulletin  of  the  Sleira  Club  carried  an 
outstanding  article  by  Mr.  Davis  E.  Pcso- 
nen,  former  conservation  editor  of  the 
SieiTa  Club.  In  this  article  Mr.  Pesonen 
ably  unmasks  the  arguments  that  tlie 
Dirksen  amendment  would  serve  the 
cause  of  "minority  rights,"  "checks  and 
balances."  or  the  "Federal  form  of  gov- 
ernment," as  mere  facades  for  the 
amendment's  basic  objective  of  serving 
special  interests.  It  is  our  responsibility 
to  defeat  efforts  to  void  the  Supreme 
Court's  one-man,  one- vote  decision  and 
to  insure  that  our  State  legislatures  slialJ 
sei-ve  the  people  and  not  the  special  in- 
terests. Mr.  Pesonen's  article  follows: 
Trees  Don't  Vote 
(By  David  E.  Pesonen) 

(Editor's  Note.— David  E.  Pesonen  a.-.s 
formerly  conservation  editor  of  the  Siurra 
Club  and  the  executive  director  of  the  North- 
ern California  Association  to  Preserve  Bodi  t,'a 
Head  and  Harbor.  In  the  latter  capat  :t, 
he  gained  much  practical  experience  in 
politics  at  State  and  local  levels.  In  -.'lis 
article.  Mr.  Pesonen  develops  the  thesis  t  .at 
the  Dirksen  amendment  would  tend  to  p.r- 
petuate  rtiral  domination  of  State  legi  ia- 
tures,  and  that  this  would  be  inimical  to  -he 
cause  of  corLS€r\-ation  nationally.) 

An  axiom  mulled  over  at  every  Sierra 
Club  Wilderness  Conference  is  that  '::e 
power  of  the  conservation  movement  ■:; 
America  has  swelled  in  proportion  as  ■■-e 
Nation  has  become  urbanized.  But  imapme 
the  following  circumstances: 

The  location  of  new  dams  on  the  Coloi  :<" 
River  is  decided  largely  by  Utah  and  Arh:  !i.. 
reclamationists. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  policy  :. 
the  use  of  pesticides  is  drawn  princip  'y 
by  the  Agricultural  Chemists  Association. 

The  final  decision  on  building  a  tr..r:-- 
Sierra  highway  lies  with  the  Fresno  .  :.a 
Mono  County  Boards  of  Supervisors. 

Reclassification  of  remaining  primitive 
areas  under  the  WUderness  Act  is  chi^  t'.y 
infiuenced  by  local  timber  and  mining  .• - 
terests. 
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Legislation  affecfting  air  and  water  poUu- 
t.;:i  is  controlled  by  the  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
cr.tion. 

ITie  selection  of  freeway  routes  through 
rt  :wood  groves  follows  the  recommendations 
f :  the  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  County 
Bt   rds  of  Supervisors. 

ri\e  location  of  powerplants  on  the  Cali- 
fs rnia  coast  is  decided  mainly  by  the  Pacific 
C  ?  &  Electric  Co. 

Most  conservationists  would  call  this  state 
cf  affairs  a  catastrophe.  An  astute  political 
oi  -erver  would  also  recognize  it  as  the  ulti- 
ni  re  effect  of  the  Dirksen  amendment  to  the 
U  S.  Constitution.  What  is  the  Dirksen 
r,;::endment? 

ONE    MAN,     ONE    VOTE 

In  the  summer  of  1964  the  U.S.  Supreme 
C  virt  handed  down  the  last  of  six  decisions 
thr.t  challenged  the  constitutionality  of  State 
;<  islative  apportionment  by  criteria  other 
•,i  n  population.  In  retrospect,  these  cases 
w  re  historically  Inevitable.  Until  this  cen- 
tt:ry,  America  was  predominantly  a  rural, 
nrricultural  nation;  but  population  and  ur- 
bi  nization  have  accelerated  over  the  years 
1!  .til  about  70  percent  of  the  citizenry  now 
'..  es  in  urban  areas.  Representation  of  this 
r  ^Jority  In  State  legislatures  has  not  kept 
;    :e  with  the  shift. 

Chief  Justice  Warren's  opinion  in  what 
!.  .'.e  come  to  be  called  the  1964  reappor- 
■  nment  cases,  stated  the  Court's  argiunent 
i:.:s  way: 

■Legislators  represent  people,  not  trees  or 
. .  res.  •  •  •  A  citizen,  a  qualified  voter,  Is 
;.-  more  nor  no  less  so  because  he  lives  in 
i..e  city  or  on  the  farm.  •  •  •  As  a  basic 
t  iistitutlonal  standard,  the  equal  protection 
c.use  [of  the  14th  amendment]  requires 
.;..tt  the  seats  in  both  houses  of  a  bicameral 
^  Lt«  legislature  must  be  apportioned  on  a 
I    pulation  basis.  •   •   •  one  man,  one  vote." 

rhe  Dirksen  amendment  (S.J.  Res.  2) ,  cxu*- 
r-  itly  before  Congress,  seeks  to  amend  the 
c  nstitution — with  the  explicit  objective  of 
c  erturnlng  the  "one  man,  one  vote"'  rule — 
I;  adding  the  following  language: 

■  Section  1.  Tlie  right  and  power  to  deter- 
:r.ne  the  composition  of  the  legislature  of  a 
t  le  and  the  apportionment  of  the  mem- 
b  rship  thereof  shall  remain  in  the  people  of 
■-  ;t  State.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
.-  ..U  prohibit  the  people  from  apportioning 
I  e  house  of  a  bicameral  legislature  upon 
"uie  basis  of  factors  other  than  population, 
cr  from  giving  reasonable  weight  to  factors 
'  ler  than  population  in  apportioning  a  uni- 
I-  ineral  legislature,  if.  in  either  case,  siich 

portionment  has  been  submitted  to  a  vote 

the  people  in  accordance  with  law  and 
■■  .th  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution  and 
:.  5  been  approved  by  a  majority  of  those 
•     ing  on  that  issue." 

The  enormous  implications  of  this  amend- 
:.  nt.  I  believe,  have  not  been  fully  recog- 
1  ed  by  conser^-ationists  or.  for  that  matter, 
!'  the  general  urban  public.  Note  that  un- 
<;  r  the  amendment  (1)  both  the  "right" 
r--  d  the  "power"  to  determine  the  "composi- 
"  w"  and  the  "apportionment"  of  State  legis- 
I  urcs  is  vested  exclusively  In  the  State. 
.•■'.  rt  (2)  the  amendment  Is  not  limited  to  one 
i.  vise  of  a  bicameral  legislature:  conceivably 
b  -h  houses  could  be  apportioned  on  factors 

0  '.er  than  popul.ition. 

-ome  scholars  feel  that,  regardless  of  the 
r  rits  of  the  one  man,  one  vote  rule,  the 
£  preme  Court  has  ventured  to  the  limit  of 
i^  powers  in  interpreting  the  Constitution 
.'  ci  that  a  curtailment  of  those  powers  is  in 
o.'ier.  Indeed,  the  Court  itself  split  6-3 
i;    the  reapportionment  cases,  largely  on  the 

1  le  of  Jurisdiction.  Although  I'do  not 
f^  '.re  the  view  that  the  Coiu-t  has  gone  too 
1-1  recognize  it  is  a  point  on  which  reason- 
:  ;e  men  may  differ.  There  Is  no  question. 
1.  wever.  that  the  Dirksen  amendment  goes 
f  r  beyond  rescinding  the  reapportionment 
c  5CS.     It  would  throw  out  the  democratic 


baby  with  the  Jurisdictional  bath  by  freezing 
into  the  Constitution  a  principle  that  Is  re- 
pugnant to  every  vestige  of  democratic 
theory.  Under  tJhe  term  "factors  other  than 
population,"  lor  example,  could  be  encom- 
passed voting  criteria  based  on  sex,  property, 
income,  religion,  race,  or  annual  rainfall. 

The  population  standard  In  apportion- 
ment is  of  cotirse  a  guarantee  that  each 
person's  vote  carries  equal  weight  with  every 
other  person's  vote — where  these  votes  ulti- 
mately count — in  the  chambers  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  practical  need  for  the  one-man, 
one-vote  rule  is  suggested  by  a  recent  study, 
which  found  that  there  is  some  rural  domi- 
nation in  both  houses  of  almost  every  State 
in  the  Union:  "97  of  the  99  State  legislative 
bodies  [Nebraska's  Legislattire  is  imicam- 
eral,  accounting  for  the  odd  number]  as  of 
1960,  were  so  apportioned  as  to  give  an 
advantage  to  the  rural  population."  (17 
Western  Political  Quarterly  724,  726.) 

In  California,  for  example,  one  State  sen- 
ator represents  a  district  with  14,000  people, 
while  another  is  elected  from  a  district  with 
6.5  million  people.  Each  vote  in  the  smaller 
district  is,  in  effect,  565  times  "as  powerful 
as  each  vote  in  the  more  populotis  district. 
In  Alabama,  only  one-foiu-th  of  the  total 
population  elect  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  both  the  house  and  senate;  a  vote  In  the 
State's  smallest  district  is  15.6  times  as 
powerful  as  one  in  the  largest  district. 

As  any  candid  lobbyist  will  testify,  it  is 
generally  much  easier  to  influence  the  vote 
of  an  elected  representative  who  comes  from 
a  small  district  with  a  few  dominant  econo- 
mic interests  than  it  is  to  swing  a  represent- 
ative from  a  large,  pluralistic,  and  often 
more  articulate  urban  constituency.  (This 
Is  only  a  general  rule;  California  happens 
to  enjoy  quite  a  few  enlightened  senators 
from  rural  districts,  but  there  Is  no  as- 
surance of  this  state  of  affairs  In  the  future.) 
It  is  the  lobbyist's  business  to  know  the 
pressure  points  of  legislators.  He  will  also 
admit  that  control  of  one  house  In  a  bi- 
cameral legislature  amounts  to  a  veto  over 
the  entire  body.  The  shelves  groan  with 
political  science  theses  documenting  these 
facts,  which  are  the  bread  and  butter  In- 
sights of  legislative  advocacy. 

THE  VESTED  INTEREST  THEORY 

Supporters  of  the  Dirksen  amendment 
point  out  that  it  permits  apportionment  on 
criteria  other  than  population  only  after  a 
vote  by  the  people;  this  provision,  it  is 
argued,  insures  democratic  control.  They 
point  out  that  in  one  of  the  reapportionment 
cases  the  Supreme  Court  overturned  a  State 
senate  apportionment  plan  In  Colorado  that 
had  been  approved  by  the  voters. 

In  1943.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Jackson 
wrote  in  an  opinion:  "One's  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  to  free  speech,  a  free 
press,  freedom  of  worship  and  assembly,  and 
other  fundamental  rights  may  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  vote:  they  depend  on  the  outcome 
of  no  elections."  It  is  har^to  imagine  a 
right  more  fundamental  than  the  right  to 
equal  representation— which  is  simply  the 
other  half  of  the  right  to  vote.  And  when 
the  Court  struck  down  the  Colorado  appor- 
tionment pl.an  in  1964.  it  said:  "A  citizen's 
constitutional  rights  can  hardly  be  infringed 
simply  because  a  majority  of  the  people 
choose  to  do  so."  As  a  practical  matter,  it 
is  no  secret  that  the  outcome  of  a  referen- 
dum can  be  powerfully  infiuenced  by  money. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  dams  on  the 
Colorado  River  or  reclassification  of  primi- 
tive areas  under  the  Wilderness  Act? 

The  theory  behind  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment can  be  described  as  the  "interest  theory 
of  representation."  It  states  that  abstract 
(economic)  interests  have  rights  on  a  par 
with  people  and  that  these  rights  must  be 
defended  from  people:  these  interests  are 
more  closely  allied  with  the  economic  view- 
point of  rural  than  of  urban  populations. 


The  theory  says:  since  an  "interest"  has  no 
legal  vote  the  best  defense  Is  to  vest  a  bigger 
vote  In  the  hands  of  a  rural  person  than  In 
the  hands  of  an  urban  person.  And  one 
needn't  look  far  to  identify  these  interests; 
they  are  what  used  to  be  called  vested 
interests,  the  same  ones  that  blocked  passage 
of  the  wilderness  blU  for  8  years — lumber, 
mining,  reclamation,  agriculture,  grazing! 
petroleum,   hydroelectric   power. 

These  are  the  interests  that  continue  to 
•  maintain  that  wilderness  areas  are  enjoyed 
only  by  a  small  minority  of  urban  zealots. 
that  a  reservoir  in  Glen  or  Grand  Canyon 
would  be  a  tremendous  recreational  asset  to 
the  region,  that  it  is  a  waste  of  resources 
and  a  blow  to  the  economy  to  lock  up 
mature  redwood  timber.  And  they  are  the 
interests  tliat  on  the  whole  shake  their  he€ids 
at  such  tmrealistic  prose  as  David  Brower's 
description  of  a  conservationist:  "•  •  •  and 
by  conservationist  I  mean  a  man  (or  part  of 
him »  concerned  with  what  nattrral  resources 
do  for  his  spirit,  not  his  bank  balance." 

Abstractions  and  generalities  on  a  con- 
stitutional scale  always  have  their  exceptions, 
for  which  we  should  be  thankfiU.  But  does 
anyone  seriously  doubt  that  consCTvation 
legislation  would  have  much  tougher  sled- 
ding, both  nationally  and  on  a  State  level.  If 
a  system  of  rtiral  domination  were  sanctioned 
for  aU  time  by  an  amendment  to  the  UJ5. 
Constitution? 

AMIABLE    PL.MTrm)ES 

When  a  resolution  was  introduced  in  the 
1964  Congress  to  delay  enforcement  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  ruling,  most  urban  spokes- 
men tended  to  discount  its  chances  of  pas- 
sage. But  it  was  defeated  only  after  the 
national  council  of  mayors  belatedly  op- 
posed It,  followed  with  a  marathon  filibuster 
by  15  Senators  from  tirban  States. 

The  forces  promoting  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment are  better  organized  In  1965.  They 
have  hired  the  public  relations  firm  of 
WTiltaker  &  Baxter  to  propagandize  the  issue 
in  California.  They  are  well  financed  and 
quit*  sanguine  about  their  prospects.  Red 
white  and  blue  brochures  have  been  printed 
and  distributed  by  the  thousands  with  the 
two-point  theme:  Fight  reapportionment — 
to  protect  minority  rights  and  to  maintain 
the  time-tested  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances in  government. 

The  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat,  one  of 
the  most  reliable  barometers  of  the  rural 
vlewjKiint  Ln  California,  editorialized  along 
these  lines  on  April  9:  "The  fimdamental 
right  of  minorities  to  have  their  viewpoint 
heard  and  considered  has  been  struck  down, 
and  action  to  restore  that  right  Is  overlong 
in  emerging  from  Congress."  This  seems  to 
Imply  that  rural  districts  will  be  stripped  of 
all  representation  in  the  legislature.  Ob- 
viously, however,  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
deprived  rural  citizens  of  the  right  to  be 
heard  and  considered;  It  has  simply  guar- 
anteed that  they  will  no  longer  speak  louder 
or  carry  a  bigger  legislative  stick  that  their 
ntimbers  Justify. 

A  different  argument  against  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  contends  that  the 
wisdom  of  unequal  representation  in  one 
house  is  supported  by  the  Constitutions 
provision  for  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
regardless  of  population.  The  analogy  is 
spurious;  it  fails  to  distinguish  the  differ- 
ence between  a  State,  which  is  a  constitu- 
tionally recognized  and  originally  sovereign 
political  unit  that  existed  before  the  Consti- 
tution was  written,  and  an  election  district 
whose  boundaries  are  fiuid  and  can  be  re- 
drawn at  vi-111  be  the  legislature. 

Very  little  reflection  Is  required  to  see  that 
the  "minority  rights,"  "checks  and  bal- 
ances." and  Federal  analogy  arguments  be- 
hind the  Dirksen  amendment  are  not  funda- 
mental— they  are  derivatives  that  boll  down 
to  amiable  platitudes  masking  the  Interest 
theory  of  representation. 
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STRATEGY 

California  affords  an  excellent  example  of 
the  strategy  to  promote  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. The  Sacramento  Bee  reports  a  "tiur- 
ried  conference"  on  the  evening  of  April  9 
in  the  senate  lounge  of  the  State  capltol,  by 
Che  Citizens  e6mxmttee  for  Balanced  Legis- 
lative Representation,  attended  by  five  State 
senators  from  northern  California,  one  from 
Los  Angeles.'  Mr.  Whltaker,  of  Whltaker  & 
Baxter,  and  the  following  well-known  conser- 
vationists: Albert  J.  Shults,  lobbyist  for 
Standard  Oil  and  other  major  oil  companies, 
and  A.  Rurlc  Todd,  lobbyist  for  the  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.  According  to  a  separate 
report,  several  other  groups  represented  were 
the  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
the  California  Bankers'  Association.  The 
Chairman  of  the  "citizens  committee"  is 
James  Mussatti.  former  general  manager  of 
the  California  State  Chamiber  of  Commerce. 
The  committee's  latest  report  quotes  Mus- 
satti as  follows: 

"In  all.  25  or  one-half  of  the  States  have 
petitioned  Congress  for  reapportionment  ac- 
tion in  one  form  or  another  and  it  is  our 
belief  that  at  least  another  10  States  will 
take  action  in  the  near  future.  It  Is  time 
that  all  Interested  persons  make  their  voices 
heard  on  this  issue  to  their  Senators  and 
Congressmen.  This  critically  important  is- 
sue can  be  won  if  all  of  us,  to  whom  the 
decision  is  so  Important,  do  oux  part." 

Senator  Hugh  Bxirns.  of  Fresno  Coiuity, 
president  pro  tempore  of  the  senate,  who  at- 
tended the  meeting,  said  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
"is  for  the  | Dirksen  1  amendment  generally 
but  work  needs  to  be  done  on  the  Repre- 
sentatives." As  a  result  the  "citizens  com- 
mittee" is  arranging  "a  series  of  small  social 
affairs  in  Washington  for  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives."  The  committee 
is  sending  spokesmen  (aboard  the  oil  com- 
panies' private  aircraft)  to  testify  before 
State  legislatures  that  are  considering  resolu- 
tions on  the  Dirksen  amendment — Louisiana. 
Oregon.  Florida,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 

RATIFICATION 

If  The  amendment  were  passed  by  Congress 
it  would  still  require  ratification  by  38  States 
to  become  the  next  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution.    What  are  its  chances? 

Splendid. 

Virtually  every  State  is  now  subject  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  reapportionment  mandate. 
In  1964  alone,  the  apportionment  plans  of 
32  States  were  held  to  violate  the  one-man. 
one- vote  rule.  Only  a  handful  (perhaps 
four  or  five)  are  so  balanced  as  to  avoid 
reapportionment  today,  and  the  courts  have 
shown  an  increasing  willingness  to  grant 
delays  in  compliance  with  reapportionment 
orders.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  this 
willingness  would  diminish  If  an  amendment 
affecting  apportionment  were  to  pass  Con- 
gress and  go  to  the  States  for  ratification. 

Therefore,  a  constitutional  amendment 
passed  by  the  Congress  this  year  would  be 
submitted  for  ratification  to  the  very  same 
rurally  skewed  legislatures  that  are  current- 
ly fighting  reapportionment. 

There  is  a  further  Joker  in  this  setup.  Slate 
leuislatures  draw  the  boundaries  of  con- 
gressional districts.-  And  under  present 
conditions  a  State  legislature  can  use  the 
power  to  redraw  district  bovmdaries  with 
great  persuusion  on  Congressmen  now  in  of- 
fice. It  has  been  reliably  reported  that  this 
is  precisely  what  the  California  State  Senate 


SeniUors  Hugh  M.  Burns,  Fresno  County: 
Jolin  P.  McCarthy,  Marin  County:  George 
Miller.  Jr.,  Contra  Costa  County;  Howard 
Way,  Tulare  County:  Joseph  A.  Rattigan, 
Sonoma  County;  Thomas  M.  Rees,  Los  An- 
geles County. 

-  The  Supreme  Court's  one-man.  one-vote 
rule  in  no  way  affects  this  power  of  the  leg- 
islatures. 


is  now  doing — flying  its  representatives  to 
Washington  with  a  shesif  of  very  Interesting 
maps  of  possible  new  congressional  district 
boundaries  for  the  edification  of  Congress- 
men who  have  dragged  their  feet  on  the 
Dirksen  amendment. 

Congressman  Harold  T.  Johnson,  of  Bose- 
ville,  Calif.,  who  favors  reapportionment,  is 
reported  to  have  taken  an  informal  poll  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  April  In  Washington: 
the  poll  found  that  60  Senate  and  240  House 
votes  could  be  enlisted  for  the  amendment 
right  now.  And  a  Newsweek  poll  a  few 
weeks  earlier  also  showed  this  type  of  amend- 
ment to  be  close  to  passage.  According  to 
Representative  Johnson's  poll,  the  "citizens 
committee"  has  6  Senators  and  50  Congress- 
men to  go  before  this  magnificent  monument 
to  the  rotten  borough  Is  well  on  its  way  to- 
wrsrd  being  written   into   the  Constitution. 

COALITION     [ 

At  the  1965  wildernes.'^ '  conference,  a 
widely  reported  address  by  University  of 
California  Professor  of  Political  Science  Al- 
bert Lepawsky  urged  a  coalition  between  civil 
rights  organizations  and  conservationists 
whenever  they  had  commnn  cause.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  the  effect  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  on  President  Johnson's  voting 
rights  bill.  As  the  President  said  in  his  ad- 
dress on  March  15:  "Every  device  of  which 
human  ingenuity  is  capable  has  been  used  to 
deny  this  right."  And  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment would  deliver  into  the  hands  of  south- 
ern legislators  a  razor-sharp  device  to  gerry- 
mander into  subservience  any  area  with  a 
substantial  Negro  registration.  This  same 
Ingenuity  can  be  used  by  rural  legislators  on 
behalf  of  tJie  logger's  chain-saw,  the  pros- 
pector's jeep  road,  and  the  sheepman's  flocks. 
If  there  is  any  issue  before  the  American 
public  where  conservation  ftnd  civil  rights 
organizations  find  common  onuse.  opposition 
to  the  Dirksen  amendment  is  it. 

So  far.  the  mail  to  Congress  has  reflected 
urban  ap,athy  on  this  issue.  But  like  most 
apatiiy  it  is  the  sin  of  overeight.  There  is 
precious  little  time  to  shift  our  sights.  This 
is  a  watershed  issue  with  profoxind  implica- 
tions for  all  further  conservation  legislation. 
If  the  Dirksen  amendment  it;  to  be  stopped, 
it  must  be  stop{>ed  in  CongtY^ss.  Your  Con- 
gressman and  Senators  may  be  Intercepted  in 
your  view^  on  the  subject. 


Afraid  of  a  Vote 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  administration  franticaUy  tries  to  set 
up  some  procedure  for  elections  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  despite  U.S.  promises  made  at 
the  time,  the  Surkano  government  is  re- 
fusing to  hold  a  plebiscite  in  "West  New 
puinea  as  promised  by  their  agieement 
made  in  1962.  This  matter  is  very  ap- 
propriately pointed  out  in  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  last  Saturday's  Wash- 
ington E\'enlng  Star.  i 

The  editorial  follows:     I 
Afraid  of  a  Vote 

The  history  of  oiu-  grievously  troubled  and 
complex  time  demands  many  footnotes,  .and 
here  Is  one  that  should  be  particularly  em- 
phasized. 

Back  in  1962,  under  luiwiae  pressure  from 


our  Government  and  the  United  Nation.*;  a--, 
a  whole,  the  Dutch  handed  over  West  N,  ,v 
Guinea  to  President  Sukarno's  ever-huiiL'.'-v 
Indonesia.  They  did  so,  however,  with  i:;^ 
explicit  understanding,  the  explicit  comu- 
tion,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  woi:;cl 
be  allowed  to  decide  their  political  f..:e. 
before  1970,  in  a  plebiscite  supervised  by  the 
U.N.  But  now  Sukarno  has  suddenly  dis- 
missed the  whole  idea  by  declaring  that  he 
wants  no  part  of  it. 

This  is  noteworthy.  Indonesia's  play'ooy 
President,  it  would  seem,  has  chickened  out 
He  apparently  feels  that  a  free  vote  on  the 
i«;suc  would  leave  him  with  egg  on  his  f.i.  e 
We  can't  think  of  a  better  place  for  o^:; 
to  be. 


Nigerian  Representative  Praises  Work  of 
Peace  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF   MASS.ACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE^:; 
Tuesday.  May  25,  1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  all  ac- 
counts one  of  the  most  successful  pro- 
grams now  being  run  by  the  Peace  Coi  ;).s 
is  the  program  in  Nigeria.  By  the  end 
of  1965  almost  700  Peace  Corps  volunteois 
will  be  working  among  Nigeria's  55  mil- 
lion people,  teaching  in  high  schools  and 
universities  and  canning  out  rural  a;.d 
asricultural  programs.  I  take  particular 
pleasure  in  inserting  in  the  Record  a 
significant  statement  recently  made  uy 
the  Honorable  Julius  Momo  Udochi.  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representati'.cs 
of  Nigeria,  in  which  he  points  out  that 
the  Peace  Corps  program  has  succeed. ^d 
very  wonderfully,  and  expresses  his  grat- 
itude to  the  people  who  are  responsible 
for  sending  these  young  men  and  womrii 
to  Nigeria. 

The  statement  follows: 

P\RLI.^Mf  NTARY  Gt.BATKS,  APRIL  23.   1960     II(.:    -.£ 

OF  Refresentatives,  Lagos 

Chief  J.  M.  Udochi  (Afenmaii.  My  c<  - 
nients  will  be  very  brief.  I  wish  to  seize  t:.;- 
opportunity  in  commenting,  on  this  vote  ••:i 
education,  on  a  body  of  yoinig  men  and  \vi  :r.- 
tn  who  are  working  very  tirelessly  In  i  ur 
educational  vineyard.  I  refer  to  the  An..  - 
ican  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

When  the  late  President  ol  the  Uni  i 
States  inaugm-ated  this  scheme  many  pc-i- 
ple  had  seme  doubts  as  to  the  pos.';ibility  ■  : 
Us  success.  Some  felt  that  it  was  a  very 
laudable  scheme  and  that  it  was  a  scury.e 
that  wius  likely  to  bring  many  people  >•'■ 
various  countries  togetl;ier.  Some  wpie  m:'.' 
doubtful  and  they  thought  It  was  anotVt'r 
American  propaganda  .stinit  that  wnnUi  1^ 
no  good. 

Some    were   even    very   cynical    i'Ud    : 
thought  it  was  another  American  schenn'  ■  : 
trying  to  send  a  tpy  ring  around  the  wo^    i 
But  I  am  glad  to  say  that  m;iny  of  these  e"  >'-- 
prognosticated  have  proved  false. 

The  Peace  Corps  program  has  succeeti  li 
very  wonderfully  and  I  think,  if  the  tasie  o! 
clie  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  the  fact  t';.;t 
many  underdeveloped  countries  are  reqiir  .- 
ing  for  more  and  more  Peace  Corps  men  :i:.d 
women  show  the  degree  of  their  success. 

There  are  many  of  them  in  this  couii'iv 
We  have  over  300  of  them  now  working  in  i'  v 
rural  areas  and  I  would  ask  Members  to  t;  ko 
some  interest  in  the  work  being  done  by  ; 
devoted  body  of  young  men  and  women      I 
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am  just  told  that  the  number  has  increased 
i.L  '.V  to  over  a  thousand. 

One  wotdd  Uke  to  know  how  these  yotmg 
ii.in  are  recruited  for  this  kind  of  Job.  An 
h.  :i.orable  Member  is  saying  that  I  do  not 
n.vntion  women  because  I  do  not  like  them, 
b-  r  I  do  like  them  very  much. 

Now,  they  are  all  usually  men  of  unlver- 
s;  y  standards  who,  after  a  broad  training. 
\::-  sent  to  training  camps  and  given  special 
tr.inlng  and  orientation.  They  are  then  sent 
0  .t  to  the  various  countries  to  do  the  work 
tl.i.-y  are  asked  to  do  and  those  of  us  who 
h  ve  come  across  many  of  them  in  our 
■, .  rious  rural  areas  teaching  in  the  second- 
ary schools  and  colleges  will  appreciate  their 
do .  otion  to  duty,  their  sense  of  duty  and  how 
t;  ey  try  as  best  they  can  to  ingratiate  them- 
si "  vcs  with  the  people  among  whom  they  live. 

I  think  that  it  will  be  a  good  thing  if  we 
;;..  take  an  interest  in  their  work  and  show 
ti.em  that  we  appreciate  the  work  they  are 
d.  iug  amongst  us.  I,  therefore,  wish  to" take 
t:  13  opportunity  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
t'  say  how  grateful  we  are  to  the  people  who 
h  d  been  responsible  for  sending  us  these 
y  ung  men  and  women. 


Lt.  Gov.  Patrick  J.  Lucey's  Support  for 
One  Man,  One  Vote  Principle 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1965 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ti:e  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
f.onal  Amendments  has  recently  con- 
cl-aded  hearings  on  Joint  Resolution  2, 
i:-  pularly  known  as  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. We.  in  the  House,  may  soon  be 
c  'iisidering  such  an  amendment.  The 
p.issage  of  this  amendment  would  be  a 
d  parture  from  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision, announced  in  Baker  against  Carr, 
of  one  man,  one  vote. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  apportionment  of 
b)th  houses  of  the  State  legislature  is 
bised,  constitutionally,  upon  population 
f.  ctors.  This  system  has  worked  well. 
I:i  fact,  the  fears  of  some  that  the  ap- 
P)rtionment  based  on  population  alone 
v.ill  give  urban  areas  added  political 
P^wer  at  the  expense  of  rural  areas  is 
1  jt  borne  out  by  the  Wisconsin  ex- 
P  rience  where  rural  interests  have  been 
protected  in  the  State  legislature. 

In  my  judgment,  the  extent  to  which 
y.ju  depart  from  the  "one  man,  one  vote  " 
principle,  you  depart  from  democracy. 

In  his  connection,  I  would  like  to 
r.  commend  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
t  e  testimony  given  by  Patrick  J.  Lucey. 
Lieutenant  Grovemor  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
C'i  Constitutional  Amendments  on  May 
-i.  1965.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  has 
1  cognized  the  dangers  of  such  an 
amendment  and  in  voicing  his  opE>osi- 
t.  )n  to  such  a  proposal,  Mr.  Lucey  has 
rendered  a  great  service  by  coming  to 
t  e  defense  of  the  basic  principles  of  our 
1  •  presentative  system  of  government: 


Testimont  by  Lt.  Gov.  Patrick  J.  Ltjcet 
Before  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Aaxensments  or  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  'Washington. 
D.C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  ttiank  you  and  the  committee  for 
this  opportunity  to  appear  in  opposition  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2. 

Joint  Resolution  2  would  amend  the  U.S. 
Constitution  to  permit  one  house  of  State 
legislatures  to  be  apportioned  on  a  basis 
other  than  population.  This  would  reverse 
recent  rulings  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In 
Baker  v.  Carr,  Reynolds  v.  Sims  and  simUar 
cases  which  held  that  all  State  legislative 
bodies  must  be  apportioned  according  to 
population  In  order  to  meet  tlie  equal  pro- 
tection requirements  of  the  14th  amendment. 
I  oppose  Joint  Resolution  2  on  two 
grounds:  first,  that  it  violates  basic  prin- 
ciples of  our  representative  system  of  gov- 
ernment; and  second,  that  it  will  have  a 
highly  detrimental  effect  on  the  effectiveness 
of  State  governments. 

A  great  deal  of  testimony  has  already  been 
offered  the  conunittee  on  the  proposition 
that  Joint  Resolution  2  is  incompatible  with 
our  system  of  government.  On  March  4, 
Senator  'William  Proxmire,  of  Wisconsin! 
offered  excellent  testimony  pointing  out  that 
the  basic  principles  of  the  American  system 
require  that  representation  be  based  on  pop- 
ulation. The  Senator  also  cited  the  strong 
views  held  by  leading  American  constitu- 
tional thinkers.  Including  most  of  those 
active  in  drafting  the  U.S.  Constitution,  that 
population  is  the  only  proper  basis  for  legis- 
lative representation.  I  wish  to  assocfate 
myself  with  Senator  Proxmire's  testimony 
that  the  Joint  Resolution  2  is  violative  of 
basic  principles  of  representative  government 
in  America. 

I  recognize  that  the  U.S.  Senate  does  not 
meet  the  test  of  population  apportionment, 
but  it  has  been  clearly  pointed  out  during 
your  hearings  that  the  Senate  was  a  compro- 
mise necessary  to  bring  sovereign  States  to- 
gether to  form  a  Nation.  The  example  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  clearly  Inapplicable  to 
State  legislatures  whose  districts  are  not  in- 
dependent or  sovereign. 

It  is  fair  to  note  that  Joint  Resolution  2 
lends  itself  to  gross  abuses  of  fundamental 
democratic  principles  far  beyond  the  in- 
equality of  representation  which  marks  the 
U.S.  Senate.  No  limits  are  set  upon  the 
bases  which  may  be  used  to  determine  ap- 
portionment of  the  second  legislative  house. 
It  would  be  constitutional  within  this  lan- 
guage to  base  representation  on  Income  or 
on  education  or  on  race,  color,  national 
origin  or  religious  affiliation  as  well  as  on 
area.  These  criteria— all  of  them— are  ut- 
terly irrelevant  to  the  basic  premise  of  omt 
governmental  system  that  majorities  are  en- 
titled to  set  public  policy  within  certain 
constitutional  limits. 

The  most  important  argument  against 
Joint  Resolution  2  is  undoubtedly  its  viola- 
tion of  fundamental  democratic  principles. 
However,  as  a  State  ofBclal.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned about  its  adverse  effect  on  State 
government. 

The  role  of  any  government  is  to  meet 
those  public  needs  which  its  citizens  can- 
not meet  as  individuals  or  through  Joint 
action  in  private  groups.  In  the  American 
Federal  system,  vast  responsibilities  are  left 
in  the  hands  of  State  governments  and  they 
must  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
citizens. 

To  the  extent  that  State  governments  are 
not  representative  of  their  citizens,  they  will 
not  be  responsive  to  tlie  needs  of  those 
citizens.  In  short.  State  governments  can- 
not fulfill   their   obligation  to  meet  public 


problems  if  State  legislative  bodies  do  not 
reflect  the  views  of  those  citizens  who  face 
these  problems. 

This  is  exactly  the  result  which  Joint  Reso- 
lution 2  will  have  upon  State  government. 
The  pressures  for  public  services  are  basic- 
ally papulation  pressures. 

The  avalanche  of  new  students  in  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  the  doubling 
enrollments  in  our  colleges  and  universities 
and  the  enormous  demands  upon  our  welfare 
programs  all  reflect  the  sharp  Increase  in  our 
population — and  particularly  those  segments 
of  our  population  In  the  service-using  age 
brackets  under  21  and  over  65.  Since  State 
problems  are  basically  population  problems, 
our  State  governments  will  fully  understand 
and  meet  these  problems  only  if  they  are 
representative  of  the  people  who  ha\e  those 
problems. 

America  is  now  an  urban  society  with  more 
than  70  percent  of  its  people  living  in  urban 
areas.  It  is  our  urban  communities  which 
face  the  massive  problems  of  a  growing  popu- 
lation. State  governments  cannot  meet  their 
obligations  to  the  urban  majority  if  State 
legislative  bodies  are  forever  to  have  a  veto 
power  vested  in  the  hands  of  rtu^l  minorities. 

Rural  legislators  have  historically  been 
reluctant  to  provide  the  scope  of  public  serv- 
ices essential  to  an  urban  community.  To  a 
large  extent  this  reluctance  has  been  based 
upon  a  failure  to  understand  tirban  prob- 
lems. In  addition,  however,  there  has  been 
rural  opposition  to  spending  the  amounts  of 
money  necessary  to  provide  the  high  level  ol 
public  services  which  urban  centers  require. 
The  failure  of  State  legislatiues  to  meet  pub- 
lic needs  is  directly  related  to  the  unrepre- 
sentative and  unresponsive  nature  of  these 
bodies. 

The  States  cannot  survive  as  viable  units 
of  government  if  they  do  not  provide  the 
public  services  which  are  essential  to  their 
citizens,  and  State  government*  will  not  pro- 
vide these  services  as  long  ^  their  legisla- 
tures are  unresponsive  to  public  needs  be- 
cause of  apportionment  which  deprive  the 
people  of  a  full  voice  in  the  operation  of 
government. 

During  the  last  30  years  there  has  been  a 
substantial  growth  in  the  domestic  public 
services  provided  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Many  of  these  functions  have  become  Fed- 
eral responsibilities  as  a  result  of  our  na- 
tionaUy  interdependent  economy.  Others  of 
them,  however,  should  properly  have  fallen 
to  State  governments.  The  failure  of  the 
States  to  do  their  Job  caused  our  people  to 
turn  to  the  Federal  level  to  meet  public 
needs.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  most  im- 
portant reason  for  the  failure  of  State  gov- 
ernments to  assume  their  responsibilities 
has  been  the  unrepresentative  and  unrespon- 
sive nature  of  their  legislative  bodies. 

As  a  State  official.  I  believe  that  State  gov- 
ernments should  be  strong,  active  agencies 
in  meeting  the  problems  of  a  modern  society. 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  State  governments 
can  fulfill  their  role  as  full  partners  In  our 
Federal  system  as  long  as  they  do  not  reflect 
the  public  policy  views  of  the  people. 

Finally,  I  want  to  point  out  that  legislative 
bodies  based  on  population  do  not  pose  a 
threat  to  the  rural  minority.  Wisconsin  has 
been  a  leader  In  the  field  of  population  ap- 
portionment. In  ,the  early  1950's  and  again 
in  the  early  I960's  we  reapportioned  both 
houses  of  our  legislature  on  a  population 
basis.  There  is  no  evidence  that  either  of 
these  apportionments  worked  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  our  rural  citizens.  In  fact,  the 
programs  of  greatest  Importance  to  rural 
Wisconsin  have  been  strengthened  in  recent 
years.  The  programs  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin    Agricultural    Extension    Division 
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have  been  expanded  since  Wisconsin  achieved 
population  reappx>rtionnient. 

Our  State's  program  of  school  aids  to  local 
communitiee  tends  to  favor  rural  areas  and 
small  towns  because  the  aid  formula  is  based 
partly  on  the  local  tax  base.  Not  only  has 
the  reapportioned  State  legislature  main- 
tained the  formula  which  favors  our  rvaal 
minority,  but  they  have  increased  the  per- 
centage of  local  school  costs  which  are  borne 
by  the  State  treasury. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  Instance  in  which 
the  rural  minority  in  Wisconsin  was  denied 
the  benefit  of  State  government  help  to  meet 
their  problems  because  of  population  re- 
apportionment. The  impact  of  population 
apportionment  has  not  been  to  diminish  the 
concern  of  State  government  for  our  rural 
citizens,  but  rather  to  mobilize  State  gov- 
ernment to  also  meet  the  problems  of  our 
urban  majority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  on  both  fun- 
damental democratic  principles  and  practi- 
cal considerations  of  the  future  of  State  gov- 
ernment. Joint  Resolution  2  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  public  welfare.  I  respect- 
fully urge  the  conmilttee  to  reconunend  the 
defeat  of  this  measure. 


Rev.  Henry  Joseph  Browne 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  8,  1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  27 
a  unique  low-income  apartment  house 
was  dedicated  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. The  project,  at  120  West  94th 
Street  in  New  York  City,  is  unique  be- 
cause of  Its  size,  which  Is  only  70  apart- 
ments, and  its  name,  simply  120  West 
94th,  and  Its  history — for  the  history 
of  this  development  reflects  the  Intelli- 
gence and  dedication  of  Rev.  Henry 
Joseph  Browne.  As  President  of  the 
Strycker's  Bay  Neighborhood  Council, 
Father  Browne  fought  for  years  to  have 
the  city  construct  vest  pocket  low-in- 
come public  housing  projects.  Father 
Browne's  tireless  efforts  to  make  the 
West  Side  a  better  place  to  live  has  com- 
manded the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the 
residents  of  the  West  Side.  On  May 
28,  1965,  the  New  York  Times  published 
a  profile  of  Rev.  Henry  Joseph  Browne 
which  I  hope  will  be  read  by  all  my 
colleagues. 

The  profile  follows : 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  28,  1965) 
Crusader  For  HorsiNc 
(By  Henry  Joseph  Browne) 

"Even  the  Indians  wouldn't  live  on  the 
West  Side,"  said  the  Reverend  Henry  Joseph 
Browne  yesterday,  discussing  the  neglected 
upper  West  Side  where  he  has  spent  6  years 
flghtaig  for  what  he  calls  "the  human  ap- 
proach" to  urban  renewal. 

"The  Indians  didn't  like  the  lousy  soil," 
explained  Father  Browne,  history  teacher 
at  Cathedral  College,  87th  Street  and  West 
End  Avenue.  "It  wasn't  good  for  planting 
and  there  were  cold  breezes  from  the  [Hud- 
son] River." 

Father  Browne  said  the  Indians  only  used 
the  West  Side  for  an  occasional  clambake, 
to  Judge  by  archeologlcal  remains.  Fittingly, 
he  himself  was  the  star  of  another  West 
Side  clambake  yesterday,  marking  the  open- 


ing  of   the    120   West   94th  Btreet  hoiislng 
project. 

He  had  led  his  fellow  West  Siders  in  the 
fight  for  the  project  and  pressured  and  ca- 
joled officials  to  make  sure  its  70  apartments 
were  used  for  residents  of  the  neighborhood. 

HIS   NATnrE  LAND 

Born  and  bred  on  the  fringe  of  the  old 
Hell's  Kitchen,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest 
is  crusading  to  make  the  upper  West  Side 
as  livable  as  possible  for  tiiose  who  make 
their  homes  there. 

After  his  teaching  chores  are  done,  Father 
Browne,  who  is  45  years  old.  repairs  to  a 
drab  storefront  office  at  89th  Street  and 
Columbus  Avenue,  where  he  presides  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Strycker's  Bay  Neighborhood 
Council. 

The  council  helps  neighborhood  residents 
find  quarters,  and  tells  them  what  to  do 
when    landlords   violate   their  rights. 

Neighborhood  people — Negroes,  Puerto 
Rlcans  and  others — bring  a  broad  spectrum 
of  problems  to  Father  Browne  for  solution. 
Some  discuss  marital  troubles,  others  report 
evidence  of  neglect  by  landlords,  such  as  no 
heat  or  water,  broken  front  door  locks  and 
rats. 

Father  Browne  is  occasionally  somewhat 
cool  in  his  views  of  welfare  officials,  and 
others  who  deal  with  the  poor. 

To  small  public  gatherings  he  has  described 
welfare  officials  as  "the  paid  leaders  of  the 
poor,  who  have  a  vested  interest  in  poverty." 
Occasionally  he  speaks  of  "colonialistic,  pa- 
ternalistic social  agencies"  including  certain 
Catholic  charitable  undertakings. 

Before  an  audience  of  250  at  a  neighbor- 
hood meeting  the  other  night,  Father  Browne 
described  himself  Jokingly  as  "a  heretic." 

He  added  with  a  smile  that  te  might  some- 
day t>e  excommunicated  for  his  irreverent 
remarks. 

"This  might  not  be  too  bad,"  he  said,  not- 
ing that  as  a  priest  he  earned  about  $3,000 
a  year,  while  as  a  layman  he  would  qualify 
for   double   that   salary    In  social   work. 

Yesterday,  however,  Father  Browne  had 
a  sympathetic  word. 

PRAISES  BURE.\UCRATS 

He  said  much  of  the  praise  for  the  success- 
ful completion  of  the  94th  Street  low-income 
project  should  go  to  "the  people  we  usually 
abuse,  the  bureaucrats,  the  guys  behind  the 
scenes  who  cut  through  the  red  tApe  and 
don't  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  how 
happy  the  people  are  up  here." 

Father  Browne  reaped  that  satisfaction 
yesterday,  as  he  sat  on  the  flag-decked  plat- 
form at  the  opening  ceremonies,  smiling 
frequently  at  members  of  the  audience  whom 
he  knew. 

His  mother,  once  a  maid  for  the  Squibb 
pharmaceutical  family,  was  reared  in  Coun- 
ty Wexford,  Ireland.  His  father,  t>orn  in 
what  was  then  Queen's  County,  Ireland,  had 
worked  the  furnace  at  the  Astor  Hotel  before 
proudly  donning  a  stiff  white  collar  as  a 
shipping  clerk. 

As  a  boy.  Father  Browne,  then  known  as 
Harry,  romped  the  avenues  near  his  family's 
Old  Law  tenement  on  West  35th  Street  be- 
tween 9th  and  10th  Avenues. 

Old  Law  tenements  are  tliose  constructed 
before  turn-of-the-century  reforms  required 
minimal  standards  of  light  and  comfort  for 
tenants. 

"I  find  it  very  difficult."  Father  Browne 
said,  "to  feel  that  as  a  design  they  should 
ever  have  been  used  for  human  habitation." 

The  Browne  f;unily,  including  three  chil- 
dren, lived  in  cramped  quarters.  Father 
Browne's  only  brother,  a  longthoremun.  now 
lives  in  Flushing.  His  sister  lives  with  his 
widowed  mother  In  the  Bronx. 

After  graduating  from  St.  Michael's  Paro- 
chial School  on  West  33d  Btreet.  Father 
Browne  attended  Cathedral  College,  where 
he  now  teaches,  before  transferring  to  St. 
Joseph's  Seminary  in  Yonkcrs.     He  wlls  or- 


dained by  Cardinal  Spellman  in  1944.  then 
took  a  Ph.  D.  in  American  history  at  Cat!>,. 
Uc  University  of  America  in  Washington. 

A  guiding  Influence  In  Father  Browr.t  ^ 
life  was  Father  John  Monaghan,  a  liber. u 
priest  at  the  2-year  Cathedral  College.  His. 
teaching  emphasized  the  social  content  :n 
religion. 

Father  Browne  speaks  religion  and  its  so- 
cial content  in  tones  which  echo  his  naTue 
10th  Avenue.  "He  talks  like  a  cabdriver 
and  looks  like  a  truckdriver,"  said  one  West 
Side  admirer. 


The  States  of  the  Union — Shape  Up  or 
Ship  Out— Chapter  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE- 

Tuesday,  June  8, 1965 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  Ray  Morgan,  the  Kansas  City 
Star's  Kansas  correspondent,  the  States 
of  our  Union  have  got  to  "shape  up  or 
ship  out" — an  old  Navy  phrase  meaning 
that  a  crisis  of  responsibility  is  at  haiid. 
In  a  series  of  four  outstanding  articles 
datelined  Washington,  appearing  in  four 
consecutive  days'  Issues  of  the  Kaii-sas 
City  Star,  Mr.  Morgan  sets  out  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  crisis  of  federalism  and 
points  the  way  for  responsible  resolution 
of  that  crisis.  These  four  articles  are  so 
immediate  in  the  context  of  our  work 
here  in  the  Congress  that  I  am  placiiig 
them  in  four  consecutive  issues  of  the 
Record,  for  all  my  colleagues.  Chaptt  r  I 
follows  here;  chaptei-s  n  through  IV  v  ill 
appear  in  succeeding  Records. 
(By  Ray  Morgan) 

Washington. — Have  the  States  and  1  a'. 
governments  of  this  country  become  useless 
relics  of  an  era  when  the  i^ace  of  the  Na'.ior. 
was  much  slower  and  transpwrtation  .  nd 
communication  more  difficult? 

Are  the  Rowing  millions  of  dollars  bcir.g 
piunped  by  the  Federal  Government  -■•.o 
grants-in-aid  programs  In  the  States,  .'^ik:; 
as  in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  beginning  to  fore- 
cast the  day  when  the  Federal  Governc-'^r.r 
will  be  the  sole  proprietor  of  governn-.cn: 
function? 

EYED   BY    MANY 

These  questions  are  getting  a  great  de  i!  o: 
attention  these  days  from  P>resldent  Lyi^a  ai 
B.  Johnson  and  his  staff,  the  Congress.  :he 
organizations  here  which  represent  the  f  to 
and  local  governments  and  of  private  p'l  .=- 
sure  groups  which  ha\e  a  special  Interc--  i" 
the  program. 

House  and  Senate  Subconunittees  on  I:.'  r- 
governmental  Relations,  headed  by  Sei:  or 
Edmund  S.  Muskie,  Democrat,  of  Maine  .  :.c! 
Representative  L.  H.  Fountain,  Democr.r  'f 
North  Carolina,  are  seeking  in  hearings  :  .v 
tinderway  to  determine  whether  Con.  r  ^ 
needs  to  take  further  legislative  actio;',  to 
define  the  roles. 

Some  Federal  officials  are  saying  priv..'o'.y 
that  State  and  local  governments  only  ;r.i- 
pede  the  goals  the  Nation  has  set  for  it;,  if. 
Some  cotuity  and  State  officials  argue  i  ..'t 
tlie  Federal  Government  has  usurped  Uie 
powers  of  the  State  and  local  governmen- 

The  issue  Is  nothing  new.  From  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Republic,  the  divisiL:.  of 
authority  and  responsibility  between  the  -V-i- 
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tional  Government  and  the  States  has  been 
deijated  with  fervor. 

What  has  brought  this  into  new  and 
yh-.rper  focus  is  the  growing  entrance  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  such  fields  as 
public  housing,  urban  renewal,  air  and  water 
po'.'.ution,  water  treatment,  and  sewage 
facilities,  and  mental  health. 

SOME  NEW  FORMS 

In  some  areas,  these  programs  have  been 
channeled  through  existing  governmental 
urits.  In  others,  these  have  been  bypassed 
in  iavor  of  newly  created  local  agencies  such 
as  public  housing  and  urban  renewal 
ac  ncies. 

"ihis  Is  what  has  brought  Into  debate  at 
al!  levels  the  question  of  whether  the  time 
h;.-  not  come  for  Americans,  through  their 
eltited  representatives  at  all  levels,  to  reex- 
ar.^me  their  positions  to  determine  how  gov- 
en  ment  in  a  new  era  of  free  society  can 
fi;  .ction. 

One  finds  an  Increasing  awareness  here  in 
W.  shington,  particularly  in  view  of  Inter- 
n  tional  and  domestic  developments  since 
tl.e  onset  of  World  War  II  which  have  given 
fpf-cial  Importance  to  the  structure  of  this 
F-  ieral  system. 

The  sequence  of  international  crises  has 
by  ught  into  sharp  focus  the  contrast  be- 
IV. '-en  the  Federal  form,  which  has  powers 
di.ided  among  the  parts,  and  the  unitarian 
S-.  tems  under  which  all  public  powers  stem 
!:   ;n  the  Central  Qovernment. 

ASK    MORE    SERVICES 

At  home,  the  Government  has  expanded  its 
r  .e  with  problems  of  national  economic 
gr  wth  and  stability,  with  accelerated  popu- 
1.1  ;on  mobility,  particularly  into  and  around 
U  :4e  urban  areas,  and  with  the  insistence  of 
t!.  voters  on  more  and  Improved  govern- 
n.  'ital  services. 

W.  R.  Coleman,  a  former  Missouri  State 
o".::ial  and  now  Director  of  the  Advisory 
C  nimission  on  Intergovermnental  Relations 
cr  ,Ued  by  Congress,  is  one  of  the  most  ar- 
t'.'   date  sp)olcesmen  on  the  crisis. 

Growth  and  complexity  of  oiu  modern 
!i  and  goverrunental  activity  has  added 
gr  .tly  to- the  variety  and  extent  of  Interac- 
ts !\  among  the  several  levels  of  government." 
C    oman  said. 

riie  Increased  interaction  has  expanded 
o)  'ortunities  for  actual  accomplishment  of 
r.  .  reater  range  of  intergovernmental  coop- 
er •  ion.  However,  such  exp>anslon  of  govern- 
n.  ntal  activities  at  all  levels  has  correspond- 
\v  ly  increased  the  number  of  actual  and 
r  ■  cntial  frictions  within  our  Federal  sys- 

In  the  process,  municipal  and  State  offi- 
c.  s  have  become  increasingly  more  con- 
'•  .led  with  intergovernmental  relations. 
.'"  :  .Uar  attention  also  lias  emanated  from  a 
j-    Tossion   of  recent  Congresses  and   Presi- 

Cl      .IS. 

HELD     MISSOURI     JOB 

'  ^leman,  who  holds  degrees  in  public  ad- 
1..  .istration  and  political  science,  served  as 
c;.  ctor  of  the  merit  system  for  Missoiu-i  fol- 
I  mg  liis  graduation  and  in  State  govern- 
ni  :^.ts  of  Louisiana  and  Oregon.  He  also 
ff.  ice  as  Assistant  Director  of  the  National 
?  nee  Foundation  before  becoming  Direc- 
'  ■  of  tlie  Commission  when  it  was  estab- 
1.  .od  in  1959  under  President  Dwight  D. 
I'      nhower.    His  mother  still  lives  in  Callao, 

During  the  administration  of  President 
■'    :-nan.  the  Commission  on  Reorganization 

ne  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government, 
Hoover  Commission,  addressed  Itself  to 

Federal-State  relationship,"  he  said. 

It  concentrated  especially  here  with  ref- 
■  uce  to  administration  of  Federal  grants- 
;■!- ad  programs.     In  one  of  its  reports  it 

'.^imcnded  that  a  permanent  agency  'be 
•^ed  with  primary  responsibility  for  study 

rmation  and  guidance  In  the  field  of 
I     ^eral-State  relationships.* " 


In  1953,  President  Elsenhower  again  called 
for  a  thorough  review  of  intergovernmental 
relations  and  the  Congress  responded  by  au- 
thorizing the  creation  of  a  coanmlsslon  made 
up  of  p>er9ons  app>olnted  by  the  President 
and  designated  Members  of  Congress. 

CHICAGO     MAN     AT    HELM 

"This  Commission  came  to  be  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Chairman,  the  lat«  Meyer 
Kestnbaum  of  Chicago,"  Coleman  said.  "In 
1955,  the  Krestnbaum  Commission  Issued  its 
formal  report,  the  most  comprehensive  re- 
view of  Intergovernmental  relations  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  That  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  this  Commission." 

The  Commission,  on  which  John  Anderson, 
Jr.,  of  Kansas,  served  during  the  time  he 
was  Governor,  has  looked  into  the  matters 
thoroughly  and  systematically.  What  Cole- 
man sees  ahead  for  the  States  as  a  result  Is 
what  the  Navy  has  expressed  as  "shape  up  or 
ship  out." 

"We  need  the  States,  but  they  must  mod- 
ernize if  they  survive."  Coleman  said  in  his 
office  at  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

"They  must  reexamine  and  ufKlate  their 
constitutions,  provide  incentives  for  coop- 
erative efforts  between  cities  and  counties, 
allow  cities  and  ooimties  to  band  together  to 
create  authorities  to  handle  certain  func- 
tions of  government,  and  help  local  areas  to 
obtain  a  certain  degree  of  avuonomy  to  deal 
with  problems." 


Tunisia  has  made  substantial  progress 
in  the  areas  of  agriculture,  education, 
technology,  and  industrial  development. 
President  Bourguida  has  proven  himself 
a  true  leader  of  his  p>eople  and  a  re- 
markable political  figure. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
pleased  to  be  associated  with  the  devel- 
opment we  have  seen  to  date,  and  we 
congratulate  the  leaders  and  people  of 
Tunisia  for  their  notable  progress.  On 
this  important  occasion  we  offer  our  very 
best  wishes  for  continued  success  to 
President  Habib  Bourguiba,  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States  Rachid  Driss.  and 
the  people  of  Tunisia. 


Tunisian  Independence 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
marked  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Tunisia. 
This  was  a  most  significant  reminder  of 
the  praiseworthy  degree  of  economic  and 
social  progress  which  has  been  realized 
in  this  African  nation  in  recent  years, 
and  is  just  cause  for  our  sincere  com- 
mendation. 

It  was  just  9  years  aeo,  in  1956,  that 
Tunisia  achieved  her  independence  after 
a  long  struggle  of  several  decades.  A 
year  later  the  Republic  was  established 
and  Habib  Bourguiba  was  named  Presi- 
dent by  the  Assembly.  Finally  on  June 
1,  1959.  the  Constitution  drawn  by  the 
Assembly  was  promulgated. 

Though  this  Republic  is  comparatively 
new,  the  area  in  which  it  lies  is  rich  in 
culture  and  tradition.  Originally  the 
site  of  Carthage,  a  Phoenician  trading 
center  and  rival  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  nation's  history  provides  a  fascinat- 
ing study  of  the  determined  effoits  of 
these  people  to  achieve  a  stature  of  in- 
dependence and  progress. 

Under  President  Bourguiba  tiie  Re- 
public of  Tunisia  has  taken  great  strides 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  these  goals. 
Imaginative  and  dynamic  programs  have 
been  Initiated  resulting  In  economic 
growth  and  a  greater  measure  of  political 
stability.  As  a  recipient  of  U.S.  foreign 
aid,  Tunisia  typifies  a  desirable  example 
of  the  proper  use  of  our  assistance  by  a 
nation  which  Is  willing  to  at  the  same 
time  help  itself. 

In  the  brief  period  of  its  independence, 


Silver  Experts  Give  Testimony 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF   IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3. 1965 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  submit  for  the  Record  the  statements 
of  two  respected  mining  authorities, 
Robert  M.  Hardy,  Jr.,  and  Simon  D. 
Strauss,  both  of  whom  testified  today 
on  the  silver  coinage  bill  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee: 

Statement  of  Robert  M.  Hardy.  Jr 

Mr.  chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  is  Robert  M.  Hardy.  Jr..  and 
I  reside  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  Silver  Committee  of  the  American 
Mlnmg  Congress.  , 

It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  appear 
before  you  today  to  discuss  the  legislation 
confronting  you.  I  an\  grateful  for  the 
opporttmlty. 

The  American  Mining  Congress  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  both  Houses 
of  Congress  Its  views  on  the  constitution  of 
silver  coinage.  We  feel  very  strongly  that  a 
coinage  of  intrinsic  value  is  the  coinage  that 
will  demand  the  respect  not  only  of  all 
people  but  of  all  nations  and  will  best  serve 
the  purpose  as  a  circulating  medium.  We 
have  pointed  out  that  the  silver  content 
must  be  reduced:  the  simple  reason  being 
that  there  is  too  much  silver  in  the  individ- 
ual coins  now  being  minted.  We  have  con- 
sidered the  arguments  advanced  for  tlie 
elimination  of  silver  in  the  25-cent  piece  and 
the  10-cent  piece,  and  we  do  not  find  tliat 
they  override  our  viewpoint.  We  feel  that 
there  is  enough  silver  for  retention  of  some 
in  not  only  the  50-cent  piece  but  in  the  25- 
cent  piece  and  in  the  10-cent  piece. 

The  main  problem  seems  to  be  one  of 
looking  ahead  to  the  supply  oi  silver  that 
will  be  available.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  present  price  of  silver  has  existed 
since  September  of  1963  and  that  the  .short 
time  since  then  iias  not  really  been  long 
enough  to  properly  assess  the  potential  of 
the  future.  We  of  the  American  Mining 
Congress  have  been  studying  this  problem 
for  some  time  and  last  fail  released  some  of 
the  results  of  our  studies  in  that  we  would 
see  by  1968  an  Increase  of  38  million  ounces 
in  worldwide  silver  production,  which  I  must 
say  was  a  very  conservative  estimate  and  in 
no  way  optimistic.  The  figures  were  derived 
from  projects  either  already  underway  or 
for  which  the  capital  had  largely  been  com- 
mitted, and  was  a  first  appraisal  of  a  situa- 
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tion  which  changes  continually  and.  I  must 
say,  on  the  upward  side. 

We  see  underway  throughout  the  world  at 
the  present  time  not  only  the  reopening  of 
old  mines,  but  the  exploration  for  and  the 
development  of  new  properties  which  will,  I 
am  sure,  increase  that  production  potential 
remarkably  over  the  38  million  ounces  seen 
last  fall.  After  all,  the  production  of  a  metal 
from  the  grround  is  not  a  procedure  in  which 
you  plow,  seed,  fertilize,  cultivate,  and  har- 
vest. It  is  a  process  In  which  you  must  find 
the  deposit  and  then  force  the  earth  to  dis- 
gorge it.  This  is  a  project  which  takes  time, 
toil,  and  effort  and,  I  must  say,  a  good  deal 
of  money. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
story  of  uranium  which,  while  not  iinder 
discussion  here  today.  Illustrates  so  well 
what  happens  when  one  considers  a  metal 
that  must  be  found  and  produced. 

Back  in  1949  we  supposedly  had  very  little 
uranium  in  this  country,  being  dependent 
upon  the  Great  Bear  Lake  deposit  in  Canada 
and  mostly  upon  the  Belgian  Congo.  Russia 
had  Just  exploded  her  first  atomic  bomb  and 
we  were  desperate. 

After  due  deliberation,  a  price  of  $3.50 
per  pound  for  uranium  oxide  was  announced 
and  the  search  commenced.  By  1953,  the 
development  of  the  Colorado  Plateau  deposits 
was  underway.  Soon  the  extensions  of  the 
area  Into  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming  were 
outlined,  as  were  the  Blind  River,  Ontario, 
and  other  Canadian  projects. 

Ten  years  from  the  announcement  of  the 
guaranteed  price,  we  had  more  uranium  in 
sight  than  we  could  use  for  the  time  being, 
whereas  we  had  been  woefully  short  in  1949. 

Again,  the  point  is  that  It  takes  time  and 
effort  to  bring  about  the  development  of  a 
mineral  deposit  so  that  it  goes  Into  produc- 
tion. It  does  not  occur  overnight,  yet  pro- 
duction does  answer  the  call  of  price.  Price 
In  this  instance  does  not  mean  that  the  pro- 
ducer is  looking  for  a  higher  profit.  It  means 
that  price  must  cover  the  cost  of  exploring 
for.  developing,  and  paying  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction so  that  the  mineral  may  become 
ore  and  pass  Into  trade  and  conunerce. 

Another  example  that  I  might  point  out 
to  you  has  already  been  brought  to  your 
attention  throxigh  the  Introduction  into 
these  hearings  of  the  Treasury  staff  study  of 
silver  and  coinage  by  the  Secretary.  Mr. 
Fowler,  and  I  quote,  "Increases  in  copper 
and  zinc  production  in  the  postwar  period 
have  far  exceeded  the  expectations  generally 
held  in  the  early  1950's.  It  is  interesting 
in  this  connection  to  compare  the  actual  in- 
creases that  have  occurred  with  the  projec- 
tions for  1975  made  by  the  Paley  Commission 
in  1952." 

The  Treasury  study  goes  on  to  show  that 
by  1962  copper  production  had  already  ex- 
ceeded the  Paley  Commission's  estimate  for 
1975  by  a  wide  margin,  that  world  copper 
reserves  are  very  large  and  that  the  Paley 
estimate  for  1975  is  quite  unlikely  to  be 
accurate. 

I  might  say  the  same  is  true  of  any  Treas- 
ury estimates  of  the  production  of  silver. 

Another  aspect  which  has  received  little 
attention  is  that  of  the  newer  techniques 
of  exploration  which  are  Just  beginning  to 
be  utilized.  You  have  all  heard  of  the  Tlm- 
niins  discovery  of  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur.  That 
was  made  by  the  diamond  drilling  of  an 
anomaly  Initially  outlined  by  airborne  elec- 
tromagnetic detection  methods.  There  was 
v.o  surface  exposure,  but  the  techniques  pin- 
pointed the  deposit. 

These  geophysical  techniques  are  strik- 
ingly effective,  and  we  have  many  areas  in 
this  country  alone  which  are  susceptible  to 
their  emploj-ment.  For  instance,  I  have 
information  concerning  a  deposit  of  over  a 
billion  tons  located  in  the  California  desert 
which  has  been  outlined  by  the  newer  tech- 
Tiiques  and  is  said  to  contain  mineable 
'>.tUie.«  in  molybdenum  and  gold,  with  about 


one-half  an  ounce  in  silver  per  ton.  If 
thl«  Is  brought  Into  production  on  a  large 
scale,  the  U.S.  production  of  silver  will  be 
enhanced  remarkably. 

In  sununation,  there  is  sCver  to  be  had, 
enough  to  satisfy  the  needs  for  coinage  and 
for  industry.  However,  it  must  be  wrested 
from  the  earth  by  toil  and  effort,  and  will 
not  spring  forth  readily  in  luiswer  to  a  cry 
of  pajiic.  On  the  other  hand,  that  cry  of 
panic  will  not  stop  it  from  coming  forth  in 
answer  to  a  need.  | 

Statement  by  Simon  P.  Stracss 

Mr.  chairman  and  members  of  tlie  com- 
mittee, my  name  is  Simon  D.  Strauss.  I  am 
a  vice  president  of  the  American  Smelting 
&  Refining  Co.,  a  large  miner  and  refiner 
of  silver.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Silver 
Committee  of  the  American  Mining  Congress. 

For  173  years  the  subsidiary  coinage  of  this 
country,  based  primarily  on  silver,  has  been 
maintained  without  substantial  change — a 
record  that  is  unique  in  economic  history. 
The  legislation  before  this  committee  would 
end  that  era — primarily  because  of  the 
dwindling  reserves  of  stiver  held  by  the 
Treasiu7. 

Silver  miners  have  been  calling  attention 
ior  years  to  the  problems  that  would  cer- 
tainly arise  because  new  silver  production, 
lacking  suflBclent  incentives,  was  lagging  be- 
hind demand.  Until  recently  these  repre- 
sentations were  given  little  heed. 

We  agree  that  a  change  in  coinage  cannot 
now  be  avoided.  But  in  agreeing  we  do  not 
mean  to  imply  acceptance  of  the  suggestion, 
made  by  some,  that  silver  has  no  place  in  the 
country's  coinage  system. 

On  the  contrary,  we  belieTe  the  lesson  of 
history  is  clear  that  currency  systems  based 
exclusively  on  flat  money  are,  In  the  long 
run,  doomed  to  drastic  devaluation.  The 
ancient  Greek  city  states  and  the  great 
Roman  Empire  started  out  with  coinage  of 
intrinsic  value,  but  as  they  gradually  wa- 
tered their  coinage  down  so  did  their  econ- 
omies suffer.  In  modern  times  we  have 
seen  the  currencies  of  great  industrial  na- 
tions— Germany.  Japan.  Italy,  and  France — 
depreciate  in  value  almost  to  the  vanishing 
point  as  their  governmenta  resorted  more 
and  more  to  the  printing  presses  and  to 
token  coinage.  It  is  to  combat  the  loss  of 
confidence  by  their  citizenry,  as  a  result  of 
this  harrowing  experience,  that  all  four  of 
these  countries  in  the  postwar  period  have 
resumed  the  coining  of  silver. 

These  governments  could  realize  a  larger 
selgnorage  profit  today  by  issuing  coins  only 
of  base  metals — why  do  ttiey  spend  the 
money  to  buy  silver  Instead?  Because  they 
seek  the  confidence  of  the  man  In  the  street 
and  they  know  that  silver  coinage  helps.  It 
touches  a  deep  instinct  in  the  average  hu- 
man, the  desire  to  possess  something  of 
intrinsic  value  or  to  have  it  readily  avail- 
able to  him. 

One  cannot  deny  that  a  base-metal  coin, 
bearing  the  imprimateur  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, will  be  accepted  at  full  face  value 
over  the  shop  counter.  It  win  be  legal  tender 
if  the  Congress  says  It  is.  and  as  your  chair- 
man remarked  yesterd.iv  it  can  be  used  in 
the  discharge  of  all  debts.  But  In  the  long 
run,  if  only  ba.se-nietal  coins  and  paper  bills 
are  available  to  the  average  citizen,  will  his 
confidence  in  his  currency,  will  tlie  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  hold  up  as  well  as 
under  a  system  where  part  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  exchange  carries  intrinsic  value? 
The  learned  economists  give  you  one  answer, 
but  the  history  of  the  world  gives  another. 

Today  it  is  true  that  Great  Britain  does 
not  have  in  circulation  any  currency  of 
Intrinsic  value — the  ciiange  having  taken 
place  in  1964.  Whether  the  British  will  suc- 
ceed in  the  long  rim  has  yet  to  be  determined. 

So,  gentlemen,  while  wo  agree  that  a 
change  in  coinage  is  now  unavoidable,  we 
urge  you   to  retain  silver  to  the  maximum 


extent  feasible.  The  Treasury  Department 
Is  recommending  to  you  the  retention  of 
silver  in  the  50-cent  piece  and  is  suggesting 
that  the  question  of  the  $1  coin  be  reex- 
anuned  by  the  proposed  Joint  Conunlssion  ,n 
the  Coinage  after  the  termination  of  -he 
transition  period  for  issuing  the  new  sub- 
sidiary coins. 

This  strikes  us  as  an  absolutely  mlnin.  jti 
program  w^ith  respect  to  silver.  Just  as  we 
called  attention  to  the  deficit  in  silver  su;>- 
plies  when  others  considered  the  supplies 
ample,  so  now  we  believe  many  of  the  staif- 
ments  with  respect  to  the  shortage  of  si'.vc-r 
are  exaggerated. 

For  example,  attached  to  Secretary  Fi.-a.-- 
ler's  statement  before  this  committee  'j-a 
June  4  was  a  tabulation  that  showed  a  defirjt 
of  205  million  ounces  In  supplies  in  1963  ;  vid 
of  335  million  ounces  in  1964 — huge  figiirts 
in  relation  to  the  present  Treasury  stock  o: 
1  billion  ounces. 

But  the  Secretary  compared  total  demand 
for  silver — industrial  and  coinage — with  new 
mine  production.  Those  of  us  in  the  me^il 
indtistry  know  only  too  well  that  on  the  sup- 
ply side  one  cannot  overlook  the  flow  of  me.ai 
salvaged  from  scrap  and  residues.  Good  fig- 
ures on  this  supply  are  hard  to  come  bv 
Handy  and  Harman  estimated  that  In  i:*64 
20  million  ounces  were  recovered  from  cie- 
monetlzed  coin  of  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  and  that  salvaged  str:;p 
amounted  to  about  11,400.000  ounces— lait 
frankly  oiu-  impression,  as  a  large  refiner  o: 
silver,  is  that  this  latter  figure  is  much  i:o 
low.  Work  now  being  done  on  recovery  of 
sU%'er  from  photographic  scrap  shows  g:  :  t 
promise  for  increased  yields. 

More  significant  in  Judging  the  extent  of 
the  true  gap  between  demand  and  supply 
are  two  other  factors — the  accumtilatio:.  oi 
inventories  by  speculators  and  consumers 
(estimated  by  Handy  and  Harman  at  70 
million  ounces  last  year)  and  the  Iruai^'ed 
demand  for  silver  coinage  in  the  Uni.ed 
States.  A  major  factor  in  the  latter  v..i5. 
of  course,  the  minting  of  the  Kennedy  li.V.f 
dollar,  most  of  which  disappeared  into  pri- 
vate hands  and  did  not  circulate.  It  wov.id 
take  a  mindreader  to  ascertain  how  much 
of  this  withholding  was  due  to  sentlmen-a: 
desire  for  a  memento  of  oiu-  late  Pre6id':i; 
and  how  much  of  it  was  due  to  hoarding  :  >r 
the  silver  content,  but  otu-  guess  is  that  sen- 
timent rather  than  greed  was  the  major  t.x- 
tor.  In  any  case  over  one- third  of  otu:  tot.i: 
1964  use  of  silver  for  coinage  was  in  the  Ken- 
nedy half  dollar.  The  heavy  demand  for  the 
dime  and  the  quarter  was  out  of  all  pr> 
portion  to  previous  years,  even  allowing  for 
growth  in  population  and  higher  rate  of 
business  activity. 

Thus,  in  oiu-  view,  the  realistic  gap  •% 
twee!*^mand  and  supply  in  silver — ins'  .id 
of  beiii^  335  million  ounces — is  more  pr  b- 
ably  in  the  order  of  150  mUlion  to  180  mil- 
lion ounces  annually  based  on  900-fine:  o-s 
coins. 

We  agree  that  part  of  this  gap  must  be  'v.c 
by  cutting  down  on  coinage  requiremf rv'^ 
The  figures  In  the  Treasury  Staff  Study  indi- 
cate that  the  900-fineness  coin  norm.nl  do- 
mand  would  be  on  the  order  of  100  mil!  iii 
ounces  a  year  and  that  a  400-fineness  ci'.d 
coin  for  the  10-cent.  25-cent,  and  50-"?n-. 
pieces  would  require  about  50  million  t«  60 
million  ounces  annually  after  the  transT;  n 
period  hnd  been  ended.  To  meet  this  ".e 
Treasury  has  available  not  only  the  bi:.  n 
ounces  of  silver  in  its  stocks  but  also  -'le 
silver  content  of  1.900  million  ounces  <  ;> 
tained  in  coinage  now  circulating.  H  "^' 
much  of  this  the  Treasury  would  recovr  ;-. 
perhaps,  debatable,  but  no  one  should  n.  '.'" 
the  mistake  of  assuming  that  this  huge  ? '■  "S 
of  silver  has  forever  disappeared  from  t'.ie 
marketplace.  In  one  form  or  another,  ir  ^st 
of  it  will  eventually  find  its  way  back  md 
will  be  available  either  for  the  "minting  of 
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ne.v  coins  ch-  for  the  satisfaction  of  industrial 
requirements. 

Mr.  Hardy  is  dealing  In  detail  with  the 
ou  •  look  for  supply.  Let  me  say  only  that  the 
failure  of  mine  production  In  this  country 
to  rise  has  been  due  primarily  to  the  lack 
of  economic  Incentives.  While  the  price  of 
silver  is  up,  it  has  risen  less  than  the  other 
ni.  .or  nonferrous  metals  in  the  postwar  pe- 
riod and  much  less  than  operating  costs. 
Ne.ertheless,  because  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
crease In  price  has  occurred  within  the  last  3 
ye.  rs,  more  exploration  and  development 
Wi.  .-k  is  now  underway  on  silver  projects  than 
at  ..ny  time  in  the  last  30  years.  If  explora- 
ticri  expenses  could  be  written  off  currently 
fc:  tax  purposes,  this  would  give  a  further  in- 
cei.tive  for  more  prospecting.  In  any  case, 
nuie  production  Is  now  rising — in  the  first 
qi:  rter  It  was  up  17  percent  over  the  cor- 
re.'ponding  period  of  1964  in  the  United 
St.'ites — and  substantial  further  increases 
ca;.  be  expected. 

The  legislation  before  you  contemplates 
the  fixing  of  a  minimum  price  of  $1.25  an 
ounce  for  domestically  mined  silver.  This 
floor  was  not  sought  by  the  mining  indus- 
try; we  do  not  attach  any  great  tmp>ortance 
to  it.  Past  experience  has  taught  us  that 
if  we  accept  floors  we  may  also  expect  cell- 
in  rs.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  would 
be  tust  as  happy  wtUiout  it. 

We  share  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury his  grave  reservations  about  a  svstem 
of  elaborate  controls  on  exports,  hoarding, 
etc.  We  recognize  and  sympathize  with  the 
m-^tives  that  prompt  legislators  to  ouUaw 
speculation  and  accumulation  of  silver  at 
tills  crucial  time  with  respect  to  coinage. 
H<  ^-ever,  silver  Is  a  very  valuable  commodity 
ar  1  controls  that  will  be  observed  by  honest 
pc  >ple  are  an  open  Invitation  to  the  rack- 
eteer and  the  criminal.  A  two-price  system 
in  silver,  with  higher  prices  abroad,  would 
in  ite  reverse  smuggling  across  the  borders." 
C.  isidering  the  large  numbers  of  our  citi- 
zc:  s  who  work  in  Mexico  and  Canada  and 
Mi  vicans  and  Canadians  who  work  In  the 
Ur,t«d  States  and  cross  the  borders  daily, 
pc  Icing  the  regulations  would  be  a  hercu- 
le.  a  task.  They  would  Involve  invasion  of 
personal  privacy  to  a  degree  that  might  be 
In:  ilerable  to  many. 

'Gentlemen,  we  fully  recognize  the  gravity 
01  the  situation  but  we  do  not  believe  It 
Jiitifles  swinging  to  the  extreme  of  com- 
plt  -.ely  eliminating  sliver  from  coinage.  We 
feci  that  the  Treasury  program  for  contln- 
ui:-;  silver  in  the  half  dollar  is  a  minimum 
strp  and  that  actually  a  greater  use  of 
silver  could  be  contemplated  with  reasonable 
s.i:.:.ty. 
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Jim  Austin  of  Northeast  Airlines — A 
Fighter  Who  Refused  To  Be  Licked 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVaAND 

OP   NEW    HAMPSHIHE 
IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
Oi  us  in  New  England  are  deeply  aware 
of  the  vital  importance  to  our  region's 
do. elopment  of  full  and  proper  air  serv- 
ice. We  have,  therefore,  been  following 
ar.uously  the  developments  affecting 
^c  theast  Airlines.  The  health  of  this 
co.-.ipany  is  of  immense  concern  to  us 
A.  throughout  the  lengthy  hearings  and 


trials  before  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board 
and  the  Federal  courts,  we  were  csertaln 
that  once  the  facts  were  clearly  brought 
out,  that  Northeast's  positlMi  would  he 
vindicated  as  it  has  been  now.  To  an 
immense  degree,  the  credit  for  this  vic- 
tory belongs  to  Northeast's  president,  Mr. 
James  W.  Austin  who  refused  to  give  up 
even  when  this  tortuous  proceeding  was 
going  against  him  and  the  outlook  was 
at  its  blackest. 

Publisher  William  Loeb  of  the  Man- 
chester Union-Leader  spoke  eloquently 
for  many  of  us  in  New  England  in  a 
June  4  editorial  on  the  front  page  of  his 
paper.  I  second  his  comments  whole- 
heartedly and  offer  the  editorial  for  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Guts  and  Perseverance 

Next  to  Prime  Minister  Winston  ChurchiU's 
example  of  guts  and  courage  In  propping  up 
a  defeated  England  and.  In  the  end,  seeing 
the  dovrafaU  of  the  evU  forces  represented 
by  the  Nazis,  we  can  think  of  no  better  Ulus- 
tratlon  of  persistence  and  courage  than  that 
exhibited  by  James  W.  Austin,  president  of 
Northeast  Airlines,  In  his  long  nerve-racking 
fight  to  save  New  England's  principal  air 
carrier. 

When  the  CAB  voted  against  renewing 
Northeast's  license  to  fly  Its  most  lucrative 
routes  between  Boston  and  Florida,  few  gave 
Northeast  much  chance  to  survive but  sur- 
vive it  has.  At  long  last,  after  many  court 
battles,  the  CAB  has  decided  to  grant  North- 
east another  chance  to  apply  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  its  service  to  Florida. 

Mr.  Atistin,  beset  by  financial  difficulties 
of  his  growing  airline  and  harassed  at  every 
step  by  the  powerful  interests  supporting 
Eastern  and  National  Airlines,  who  were 
.  anxious  to  have  the  Florida  route  to  them- 
selves, never  lost  faith  and  never  ceased  to 
fight.  Now  it  would  seem  as  if  victory  is 
coming  much  closer. 

Aside  from  this  newspaper's  admiration 
for  Mr.  Austin's  capacity  for  doing  battle 
and  not  quitting,  New  England,  Itself,  had 
much  at  stake  in  the  outcome  of  this  strug- 
gle. It  would  certainly  seem  highly  prob- 
able that,  deprived  of  the  lucrative  Florida 
route,  Northeast  would  have  had  to  curtaU 
Its  service  Inside  New  England,  and  It  Is  on 
this  service  that  New  England  transporta- 
tion largely  depends. 

Incredible,  also  during  this  fight,  were  the 
stabs  In  the  back  that  Austin  and  Northeast 
received  from  people  who  should  have  been 
supporting  them.  For  Instance,  the  New 
England  CouncU  dropped  its  support  of 
Northeast.  Large  newspapers,  such  as  the 
Portland.  Maine,  Press-Herald,  urged  North- 
east to  "see  Its  way  to  forget  the  doubtfvd 
benefits  of  fighting  powerful  competitors 
for  the  Florida  trade." 

Many  New  Englanders  have  been  too  quick 
to  criticize  Northeast's  service  In  New  Eng- 
land, but  the  cold  facts  are  that  New  England, 
by  and  large,  hasn't  patronized  Northeast 
or  any  other  airline.  You  can't  have  plush 
service  If  you  don't  have  the  passenger  traf- 
fic which  will  support  It. 

However,  as  New  England  grows,  and  as 
the  traffic  on  Northeast's  southern  route 
Increases,  as  it  is  bovmd  to  do.  Northeast  s 
earning  picture  shovild  improve.  When  that 
time  comes,  we  have  every  confidence  that 
President  Austin  and  Northeast  will  give 
New  England  the  very  best  airline  service 
available. 

Congratulations  to  a  great  fighter  who 
didn't  know  when  he  was  licked. 

Wn.LiAM    Loeb. 
"~~^  Publisher. 


The  Sapreme  Court  and  Obscenity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  eom- 
mend  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  address  delivered  by  Rev. 
John  J.  Regan,  CM.,  dean  of  St.  John's 
University  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
John  Carroll  Society  here  in  Washing- 
ton on  May  2,  1965. 

The  problem  of  obscene  material 
reaching  our  children  Is  one  that  has 
been  with  us  for  many  years.  No  one 
was  yet  devised  a  satisfactory  way  to 
keep  this  material  out  of  the  hands  of 
young  people.  Certainly,  as  Father 
Regan  stressed,  the  first  step  Is  the 
vigilant  parent  and  the  well-formed 
conscience. 

Father  Regan's  remarks  follow: 
The  StrpREME  CotTRx  and  Obscenitt 

It  was  with  a  certain  amount  of  apprehen- 
sion that  I  accepted  Bishop  Hannan'e  and 
Mr.  Powell's  kind  Invitation  to  address  you 
on  the  topic  of  obscenity  and  censorship. 
My  position  today  Is  somewhat  ambivalent. 
I  oome  to  you  as  an  armchair  lawyer  who  has 
never  represented  a  cUent.  I  oome  to  speak 
on  obscenity,  and  yet  I  cannot  say  that  I 
habitually  read  pornographic  material.  And 
I  come  as  a  priest  In  theee  days  of  the  ag- 
giornamento  and  the  emerging  layman,  when 
It  is  not  quite  fashionable  for  a  priest  to 
speak  to  laymen  about  a  nontheological 
problem. 

Be  this  as  it  may.  we  cannot  lightly  dismiss 
the  problem  of  obscenity  in  our  American 
society. 

We  have  come  to  expect  periodic  out- 
biu-sts  from  the  American  public  at  the  Su- 
preme Ooiut's  decisions  dealing  with  ob- 
scenity. The  people  are  rightly  concerned. 
Our  society  is  In  the  middle  of  an  antt- 
Ptiritan  revolution  In  morals.  Any  writer 
who  manages  to  shock  Is  automatically  en- 
titled to  respect  as  a  worthy  rebel.  WUUam 
PhUlips,  editor  of  the  Partisan  Review,  has 
labeled  the  heroes  of  today's  avant-garde  as 
"the  new  Immoralists."  He  adds:  *T\>  em- 
brace what  Is  assiuned  to  be  beyond  the  pale 
Is  taken  as  a  sign  of  true  sophistication. 
And  this  is  not  simply  a  change  In  sensi- 
bility; it  amounts  to  a  sensibility  of  chaos." 

In  reaction  to  this  revolution,  the  ordinary 
citizen  Is  developing  a  neurosis  about  courts 
and  Judges.  He  sees  the  flood  of  pornography 
inundating  the  newsstand  and  the  local 
movie  theater,  and  flowing  steadily  into  the 
private  home  through  the  mails.  In  desper- 
ation he  is  turning  to  the  legislatures  and 
ultimately  to  the  courts  for  protection.  But 
he  Is  frustrated  by  the  apparent  lack  of 
concern  in  the  courts  for  his  problem.  He 
sees  httle  of  the  delicate  Judicial  task  of 
balancing  the  public  interest  in  the  moral 
fabric  of  society  with  the  equally  important 
public  Interest  in  free  speech. 

This  morning  I  wish  to  discuss  with  vou 
two  aspects  of  the  problem  of  censorship, 
the  constitutional  Issue  and  the  moral  issue, 
and  then  to  offer  a  few  suggestions. 

Just  what  has  the  Supreme  Court  been  up 
to  In  dealing  with  obscenity?  Generally 
speaking.  It  has  been  wrestling  with  two 
major   problems  for  nearly   a  decade.     The 
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first  i£  to  hammer  out  a  workable  definition 
of  obscenity;  the  second  Is  to  surround  the 
standard  with  adequate  procediutil  safe- 
guards for  those  accused  of  violating;  the 
standard  and  for  the  circulation  of  the  mate- 
rial itself.  I  should  like  to  develop  the  first 
of  these  points  at  some  length  to  give  you 
an  Idea  of  the  complexity  of  the  Court's  task. 

The  problem  of  defining  obscenity  has  been 
a  recurrent  one.  The  story  \s  told  of  the 
delegates  to  the  old  Genera  Conference  on 
the  Suppression  of  the  Circulation  and  TtbI- 
flc  in  Obscene  Publications,  who  discovered 
that  they  could  not  define  obscenity.  Having 
triumphantly  asserted  that  they  did  not 
know  what  they  were  talking  about,  they 
settled  down  to  their  discussion.  The  courts 
have  not  overshnplified  the  definitional  prob- 
lem to  that  extent,  but  they  have  experi- 
enced great  difiQculty. 

The  English  courts  formulated  the  first 
such  test  in  Regina  v.  Hicklin  In  1868:  "The 
test  of  obscenity  Is  this,  whether  the  ten- 
dency of  the  matter  charged  as  obscenity  is 
to  deprave  and  corrupt  those  whose  minds 
are  open  to  such  Immoral  influences,  and 
into  whose  hands  a  publication  of  this  sort 
may  fall." 

The  Hicklin  test  proved  inadequate  in  pro- 
tecting the  right  of  free  speech.  It  permitted 
the  courts  to  Judge  a  coniplete  work  to  be 
obscene  by  reading  only  Isolated  passages  out 
of  context.  The  availability  of  a  book  to  a 
susceptible  audience  coiild  also  result  In  a 
Judgment  of  obscenity.  Thus,  adults  might 
be  deprived  of  a  book  which  might  disturb 
the  young.  Finally,  the  Hicklin  test  made 
no  provision  for  the  literacy,  medical  or 
sociological  value  of  a  particular  work,  and 
it  considered  Irrelevant  the  author's  motive 
in  writing  the  book. 

The  test  nevertheless  became  quickly  es- 
tablished in  the  American  courts,  but  not 
without  objection.  In  1913,  Judge  Learned 
Hand,  while  feeling  obliged  to  follow  the  test, 
added  a  note  of  personal  protest:  "Indeed  it 
seems  hardly  likely  that  we  are  even  today 
so  lukewarm  In  our  interest  in  letters  or  seri- 
ous discussion  as  to  be  content  to  reduce  otir 
treatment  of  sex  to  the  standard  of  a  child's 
library  in  the  supposed  interest  of  a  salacious 
few,  or  that  shame  will  for  long  prevent  us 
from  adequate  portrayal  of  some  of  the  most 
serious  and  beautiful  sides  of  human 
nature." 

The  famous  "Ulysses"  case  marked  the  first 
departure  from  the  Hicklin  rule.  Judge 
Woolsey  denied  the  motion  of  the  United 
States  for  a  decree  declaring  the  book  not 
imiwrtable  into  the  country  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  obscene  matter  under  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  and  for  the  seizure  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  book  under  the  act. 

Judge  Woolsey  declared  that  the  author's 
motive  In  writing  the  book  was  relevant  in 
deciding  whether  the  book  was  written  for 
the  purpose  of  exploiting  obscenity,  even 
though  this  Intent  was  not  the  test  of  ob- 
.«;cenity.  He  then  defined  "obscenity"  as  ma- 
terial "tending  to  stir  the  sex  impulses  or 
to  lead  to  sexually  Impure  and  lustful 
thoughts"  In  deciding  whether  material 
was  obscene,  the  Court  should  consider  the 
books  effect  on  the  person  with  average  sex 
in.<itlnct5,  Ju.st  as  it  would  use  the  "reason- 
able man"  test  in  a  tort  action.  Finally,  the 
trier  of  fact  must  read  the  entire  work. 

In  affirming  this  decision.  Judge  Augustus 
N.  Hand  formulated  a  new  test  for  obscenity 
which  was  a  considerable  advance  over  the 
Hicklin  norm: 

"We  believe  that  the  proper  test  of  whetlier 
a  given  book  is  obscene  is  its  dominant  ef- 
fect. In  applying  this  test,  relevancy  of  the 
objectionable  parts  to  the  theme,  the  estab- 
lished reputation  of  the  work  in  the  estima- 
tion of  approved  critics,  if  the  book  is  mod- 
ern, and  the  verdict  of  the  past,  if  it  is 
ancient,   are  persuasive  pieces  of  evidence." 

The  definitional  problem  first  reached  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1957  in  the  Roth-Alberts 


cases.  The  Issue  presented  by  the  cases  was 
an  abstract  one:  "Whether  obscenity  is  ut- 
terance within  the  area  of  protected  speech 
and  press."  The  Court,  speaking  through 
Jttstlce  Brennan,  held  that  obscenity  was 
"utterly  without  redeeming  social  impor- 
tance" and,  therefore,  was  "not  within  the 
£irea  of  constitutionally  protected  speech  or 
press."  The  Court,  however,  was  careful  to 
point  out  that  "all  ideas  having  even  the 
slightest  redeeming  social  importance — un- 
orthodox ideas,  controversial  Ideas,  even 
ideas  hateful  to  the  prevailing  climate  of 
opinion,"  are  protected  againet  governmental 
restraint. 

Justice  Brennan  went  on  to  formulate  the 
constitutional  definition  of  obscenity: 
"Whether  to  the  average  person,  applying 
contemporary  standards,  the  dominant  theme 
of  the  material  taken  as  a  whole  appeals  to 
a   prtu-ient   interest." 

On  its  face,  the  definition  seemed  emi- 
nently sensible.  Indeed,  some  Catholic  com- 
ment applauded  it  as  roughly  equivalent  to 
the  canonical  meaning  of  obscenity.  But 
over  the  years  following  the  decision,  what 
appeared  so  clear  on  the  surface  has  proven 
to   be   strewn  with    pitfalls. 

Take  the  term  "appeal  to  prurient  inter- 
est." for  example.  Justice  Brennan  noted 
that  it  was  not  the  same  as  Interest  in  sex. 
Not  every  portrayal  of  sejc  was  obscene. 
Rather,  prurient  interest  was  a  "shameful 
or  morbid  interest  in  nudity,  sex,  or  ex- 
cretion." Material  was  said  to  appeal  to  this 
interest  when,  of  itself,  it  has  "the  capacity 
to  attract  individuals  eager  for  a  forbidden 
look  behind  the  curtain  of  privacy  which  our 
customs  draw  upon  sexual  Interest." 

What  does  this  mean  concretely?  The  Roth 
case  gave  no  examples.  But  later  in  1957, 
the  Court  decided  three  cases  which  fur- 
nished some  guidance.  In  them  It  held  that 
nude  photographs  and  stories  appealing  to 
homosexual  interest  were  not  obscene.  At 
first  impression,  one  would  judge  that  mate- 
rial of  this  type  certainly  ^pealed  to  pru- 
rient interest  and  had  a  tendency  to  excite 
lustful  thoughts.  Apparently  some  further 
characteristic  was  required  to  make  such 
material  obscene. 

The  missing  element  was  Bupplied  by  the 
Court  in  1962.  Justice  Harlan  stated  that 
two  distinct  elements  as  required  for  matter 
to  be  obscene:  (1)  appeal  to  prurient  in- 
terest, and  (2)  patent  offensiveness.  Tlie 
latter  is  a  quality  In  a  publication  which 
makes  it  so  offensive  on  Its  face  that  it 
aifronts  current  commimlty  standards  of 
decency.  In  the  case  at  hand.  Justice  Harlan 
concluded  that  the  magazines  consisting  of 
photos  of  male  nudes  designed  to  appeal  to 
homosexuals  were  "dismally  impleasant,  un- 
couth and  tawdry,  but  this  was  not  enough 
to   make    them   obscene." 

From  these  case.s  we  can  conclude  that  the 
Court's  concept  of  obscenity  is  a  narrow  one. 
Some  experts  have  therefore  argued  that  ob- 
scenity is  practically  speaising  limited  to 
•hard-core  pornography.  ' 

What  is  "hard-core  pornography?"  Dr. 
Margaret  Mead  defines  pornography  as  ma- 
terial "calculated  to  stimulate  sex  feeling 
independent  of  the  pre.sence  of  another  loved 
and  chosen  human  being."  Its  essential  ele- 
ment is  "the  daydream  aa  distinct  from 
reality.  It  feeds  the  erotic  fantasies  of  the 
Immature,  the  perverted  and  the  senile." 
The  adjective  "hard-core"  !s  added  to  Indi- 
cate tliat  the  material  is  grossly  shocking. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  has 
described  "hard-core  pc^rnogrnphy"  in  much 
the  same  way;  "It  focuses  predominantly 
upon  hat  is  sexually  morbid  grossly  perverse 
and  bizarre,  without  any  artistic  or  scientific 
purpose  of  Justification — the  obscene  is  the 
vile,  rather  than  the  coarse,  the  blow  to  sense, 
not  merely  to  sensibility.  It  smacks,  at 
times,  of  fantasy  and  unretility.  of  sexual 
perversion  and  sicivness  and  represents — "a. 
debauchery  of  the  sexual  faculty."  " 


Whether  the  Supreme  Court  has  actually 
equated  obscenity  and  hard-core  porno- 
graphy Is  still  debatable.  Jxistlce  Harlin 
believes  that  the  two  are  identical.  The 
Chief  Justice  asks  "who  can  define  'hard- 
core pornography'  with  any  great«-  clarity 
than  'obscenity?' "  And  Justice  Stewart 
doubts  whether  he  could  define  the  tenn, 
but  states  that  he  knows  It  when  he  sees  it. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  second  line  of  thought 
suggested  by  the  Roth  definition  of  obscen- 
ity: The  Court  stated  that  the  "average 
man"  was  the  norm  to  be  used  in  determir.- 
ing  whether  material  appealed  to  prtiriunt 
interest.  Again,  the  norm  seems  logical  and 
sensible.  After  all.  the  normal  adult  should 
not  have  the  level  of  his  reading  reduc  d, 
as  Judge  Learned  Hand  put  it,  to  a  chiias 
library. 

But  again  the  problems.  Some  writers 
have  found  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
average  man  test  with  the  peculiar  appeal 
of  hard-core  pornography.  By  definition, 
pornography  Is  supposed  to  appeal  only  to 
the  Immature,  the  perverted  and  the  senile. 
To  the  average  man  it  Is  supposed  to  be 
repulsive,  or  as  the  Court  put  It,  patently 
offensive.  If  obscenity  must  attract  :he 
average  man  and  yet  repel  him,  are  we  not 
close  to  a  self -contradictory  definit:  »n? 
Have  we  not  said,  practically  speaking.  iLa: 
nothing  is  obscene?  Moreover,  have  we  not 
exposed  the  weakest  members  of  sociiiy. 
our  youth,  to  material  which  even  \he 
strongest  adult  finds  hard  to  stomach? 

As  a  way  out  of  this  dilemma,  other  WTit- 
ers  have  suggested  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  obscene  material  may  contain  prurient 
appeal  and  offensiveness  simultaneonsly. 
They  believe  that  the  average  adult  r;ui 
simultaneously  be  attracted  by  the  lure  of 
pruriency  anji  yet  be  offended  by  It.  The 
explanation  lies  in  the  psychological  mnkc- 
up  of  man.  The  interest  in  stag  movies  of 
many  adult  males  is  a  case  in  point,  ilie 
suggestive  theme  of  the  movie  stirs  up  .i;.d 
arouses  and  is  attractive  in  the  sense  cf 
offering  erotic  stimulation.  This  appeal  n  y 
be  only  monetary,  but  it  is  still  present.  Yet 
the  adult  also  knows,  as  a  rational  be:;:£:. 
that  the  movie  offends  a  social  norm  or 
ethic  which  he  cherishes.  Thus,  while  he 
watches  it,  the  movie  simultaneously  o"Ari 
on  tlie  sense  level  a  prurient  appeal  and  of- 
fends on  the  intellectual  level  the  viewers 
social  and  moral  sense. 

There  is  yet  another  problem  suggested  l»y 
the  "average  man"  portion  of  the  H  th 
definition  of  obscenity.  Tlie  Manual  En.cr- 
prises  case  will  illustrate  the  problem.  I:i 
this  case  material  appealing  to  homosextin' 
interest  was  Judged  by  the  "average  n.  .n" 
test  and  found  not  to  be  obscene.  The  re- 
sult of  this  decision  is  to  put  a  premium  oti 
perversion.  Or  consider  the  equally  tn:'.io- 
sirable  result  in  tlie  31  Photographs  case  i:i 
which  obscene  material  destined  specific  '.ly 
for  a  group  of  social  scientists  could  not  he 
imported  into  the  country. 

The  suggested  answer  to  this  problem  ;-  to 
apply  the  average  man  test  only  when  thrre 
is  a  reasonable  possibility  that  the  mater;..! 
in  question  will  reach  a  cross  section  of  ti.e 
commtinity.  In  the  special  cases  mentiLiied 
aijove,  however,  a  "variable"  standard  w  uld 
be  used.  This  standard  would  be  based  on 
tb.e  appeal  to  the  prurient  interest  of  tlie 
special  audience  alone.  It  would  avoid  the 
unhappy  results  of  the  Manual  Enterpi:-es 
and  31  Photographs  cases  and  would  m;  ke 
for  easier  regulation  of  material  dirc.-tod 
specifically  at  youtli,  a  point  which  I  s-:;a;i 
develop  later. 

A  third  main  avenue  of  thought  is  yv.g- 
gested  by  the  Roth  requirement  that  c  >r.- 
temporary  community  standards  be  api  :;ed 
in  determining  whether  material  is  obst  I'.e. 
There  is  little  difficulty  in  asking  that  st.  .  d- 
ards  be  contemporary.  But  it  Is  quite  -in- 
other  matter  to  determine  what  the  c.-n- 
munity  Is  In  a  nation  as  large  and  diMtse 
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as  ours.    May  New  Yorkers  apply  one  stand- 
ard and  Nebraska  another? 

Even  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
cannot  agree.  In  the  Jacobellis  case,  Chief 
Justice  Warren  held  for  local  commimlty 
standards. 

I  believe  that  there  Is  no  provable  'na- 
tional standard,'  and  perhaps  there  should  be 
none  •  •  •.  This  Court  has  not  been  able 
to  enimciate  one.  and  It  would  be  unrea- 
so:iable  to  expect  local  courts  to  define  one." 
But  Justice  Brennan  argued  tor  a  national 
Et  indard.  A  local  one  would  have,  In  his 
opinion: 

"The  intolerable  consequence  of  denying 
sotne  sections  of  the  country  access  to  mate- 
ria!, there  deemed  acceptable,  which  in  others 
might  be  considered  offensive  to  pervading 
community  standards  of  decency  •  •  •.  To 
sustain  the  suppression  of  a  particular  book 
or  film  in  one  locality  would  deter  its  dis- 
semination in  other  localities  where  it  might 
not  be  held  obscene,  since  sellers  and  exhibi- 
tors would  be  reluctant  to  risk  criminal 
co:ivictlon  In  testing  the  variation  between 
the  two  places." 

He  concluded.  In  a  paraphrase  of  Chief 
Jt.stice  John  Marshall's  dictum:  "It  Is,  after 
a;:,  a  National  Constitution  we  are  expound- 
i;.::." 

But  whether  the  standards  are  to  be  na- 
t:  >nal  or  local,  we  can  rightly  ask:  who  is 
to  determine  what  are  contemporary  stand- 
ards? We  have  moved  In  17  years  from  a 
condemnation  of  Lillian  Smith's  "Strange 
Fruit"  to  an  approval  of  Miller's  "Tropic  of 
C  ;ncer."  Are  Americans  indulging  in  an 
or^y  of  openmindedness  that  will  suddenly 
p..5s.  or  is  the  change  the  hasty  demise  of 
a:i  overripe  Puritanism?  Some  groups  have 
a.'-gued  strongly  that  most  Americans  are 
living  by  traditional  standards  of  sexual 
morality  and  that  they  are  affronted  by  the 
0]  >enmindedness  going-  on  about  them,  but 
t;  a  they  have  no  way  to  express  their 
ft  .'lings. 

•Justice  Brennan  believes  that  the  iury  Is 
the  proper  agency  for  determining  contem- 
p  rary  community  standards.  In  his  view 
t;.o  Jury  represents  a  cross  section  of  the 
c  :nmunlty  taid  thus  has  a  special  aptitude 
f  c  refiecting  the  view  of  the  average  per- 
son. But  Justice  Brennan's  regard  for  the 
Jtiry  trial  is  not  shared  by  other  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Justice  Harlan,  for 
eximple,  stated  In  the  Roth  case: 

"Many  Juries  might  find  Joyce's  'Ulysses'  or 
E  ocaccio's  'Decameron'  was  obscene,  and  yet. 
r.  .  such  verdict  would  convince  me,  without 
m  're,  that  these  books  are  utterly  without 
."•■i-'ieeming  social  Importance." 

The  final  point  suggested  by  the  Roth  de- 
f  ion  which  I  wish  to  develop  this  morning 
i.-  the  question:  Why  should  society  ban 
n  .terial  because  It  stimulates  sexual 
thoughts  and  desires?  Or  to  put  the  ques- 
•■  n  in  the  terms  used  by  the  Court,  why 
b  n  commimlcation  which  is  socially  worth- 
U'  3?  To  point  to  history  alone  does  not  give 
a  substantial  answer,  since  history  indicates 
o!.Iy  the  existence  of  a  consensus,  not  the 
r< ,  son  for  the  consensus.  Nor  is  it  satis- 
f.-.tory  to  say  that  prtu-ient  thoughts  and 
dt-Mres  are  sinful.  Legislation  based  on  the 
':  '^ological  concept  of  sin  might  be  chal- 
'>  ied  as  a  violation  of  the  estabUsliment  of 
r>   ;£jion  clatise  of  the  first  amendment. 

.\  better  answer  is  that  obscenity  corrupts 
!•  avidual  morals  and  indirectly  public  mo- 
^  ity.  The  power  of  the  state  to  protect 
t:  e  public  morality  is  largely  unquestioned. 

Another  good  reason  for  banning  obscen- 
iiT  is  to  prevent  exploitation  of  psvcho- 
s;'xual  tensions.  Many  psychiatrists  "  hold 
t!  .it  exposure  to  pornography  may  lead  a 
P  :son  to  become  a  sexual  pervert  or  deviate. 
t :  at  least  it  may  stunt  or  retard  the  normal 
r  vohological  growth  of  some  persons,  par- 
'■  ularly  adolescents.  Note,  however,  that 
'i  !s  is  not  to  say  that  pornography  causes 
.'•    isocial    behavior.     That    controversy   has 


plagued   psychiatrists  and  social  scientists 
too  long  for  me  to  take  sides  today. 

So  much  for  the  constitutional  problem. 
As  you  have  seen,  I  have  raised  more  ques- 
tions than  I  have  answered,  which  Is  always 
the  mark  of  a  law  school  teacher.  Bcmtow- 
ing  the  expression  of  Prof.  Philip  Kurland, 
one  can  describe  his  reaction  to  the  Court's 
handling  of  the  problem  In  the  words  of  a 
wall  plaque  hung  in  a  saloon  of  frontier 
times:  "Don't  shoot  the  piano  player.  He's 
doing  his  best."  The  man  In  the  street  may 
wish  the  Court  to  stick  to  the  piano  and 
not  try  to  be  a  one-man  band.  He  may  even 
ask  the  Court  to  take  piano  lessons.  But 
unless  he  can  play  the  tune  better,  he'd 
better  Just  sit  and  listen. 

I  suppose  that  by  now  you're  wondering 
how  a  Catholic  priest  can  be  so  tolerant  of 
legislation  which  does  little  to  control  ob- 
scenity. This  observation  leads  me  to  the 
second  major  issue  that  I  wish  to  disctiss 
with  you  today — the  moral  issue.  I  believe 
that  the  dissatisfaction  of  many  segments  of 
the  American  public  with  the  Supreme 
Court  is  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
relation  between  the  legal  order  and  the 
moral  order.  Becaxise  an  act  is  Immoral 
does  not  mean  that  it  should  also  be  Il- 
legal. By  moral  standards  a  work  Is  obscene 
if  its  instrinsic  tendency  Is  such  as  actually 
to  arouse  or  Is  calculated  to  arouse  serual 
passion  In  the  viewer  or  reader,  but  compar- 
atively few  works  Judged  immoral  would  be 
illegal  under  the  Roth  definition  of  obscenity 
and  its  later  interpretations. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  pointed  out  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  legal  and  the  moral 
orders  700  years  ago  when  he  wrote:  "Human 
law  Is  framed  for  a  number  of  human  beings, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  not  perfect  in  vir- 
tue. Therefore,  human  laws  do  not  forbid 
all  vices  from  which  the  virtuous  abstain, 
but  only  the  more  grievous  vices  from  which 
it  is  possible  for  the  majority  to  abstain;  and 
chiefiy  these  that  are  to  the  hurt  of  others, 
without  the  prohibition  of  which  human  so- 
ciety could  not  be  maintained;  thus  human 
law  proliibits  murder,  theft,  and  suchlike." 

Our  sad  experience  years  ago  with  prohibi- 
tion should  have  taught  vis  that  good  morals 
do  not  make  good  law.  We  are  presently  re- 
appraising other  laws  with  strong  moral  over- 
tones, for  example,  those  controlling  the  use 
and  sale  of  contraceptives  and  those  outlaw- 
ing homosexual  conduct  between  consenting 
adults. 

In  trying  to  control  obscenity,  the  legisla- 
tor or  Judge  must  consider  primarily  the  so- 
cial aspects  of  a  ban  on  such  material.  He 
must  ask  whether  such  a  ban  might  deter  the 
dissemination  of  ideas  and  the  distribution 
of  worthwhile  literature,  both  essential  to 
the  political  processes  and  the  intellectual 
growth  of  our  democracy.  He  must  also  rec- 
ognize that  men  can  be  legally  coerced  into 
only  a  minimal  amount  of  moral  action,  espe- 
cially in  sexual  matters.  He  will,  therefore, 
often  settle  for  a  minimtmi  of  constraint  be- 
cause of  the  tension  In  moral  outlook  in- 
herent in  a  religiously  pluralistic  society. 
The  law  vnU  tolerate  many  evils  that  moraUty 
condemns. 

Is  this  to  say.  then,  freedom  is  to  be  ab- 
solute and  obscenity  is  to  run  rampant?  By 
no  means.  The  legislatures  and  the  courts 
have  provided  a  safeguard,  even  though  it 
be  very  limited.  Tliere  still  remains  an  im- 
porunt  Job  tx>  do,  that  of  protecting  the 
youth  of  our  society  from  the  corruptors. 
This  is  A  trtbk  to  be  undertaken  In  a  responsi- 
ble way  by  two  groups,  legislative  bodies  and 
private  agencies.  Our  legislators.  National, 
State  and  local,  must  still  draft  effective  leg- 
islation to  prevent  the  distribution  of  obscene 
material  to  the  young. 

•nie  Supreme  Court  itself  has  Indicated  as 
recently  as  last  June  in  the  Jacobellis  case, 
it  would  consider  favorably  a  separate  stand- 
ard for  youths.  Justice  Brennan  stated: 
"We    recognize    the    legitimate    and    indeed 


exigent  interest  of  the  States  and  localities 
throughout  the  Nation  in  preventing  the 
dissemination  of  material  deemed  harmful 
to  children.  But  that  Interest  does  not 
Justify  a  total  suppression  of  such  material, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  t6  reduce  the 
adult  poptUatlon  •  •  •  to  reading  only  what 
is  left  for  children.  State  and  local  authori- 
ties might  well  consider  whether  their  ob- 
jectives In  this  area  would  be  better  served 
by  laws  aimed  specifically  at  preventing  the 
distribution  of  objectionable  material  to 
children  rather  than  at  totally  prohibiting 
its  dissemination." 

Chief  Justice  Warren  and  Mr.  Justice 
Clark  expressed  a  similar  view  in  a  dissent- 
ing opinion  In   the  same  case. 

The  Court  could  hardly  have  been  more 
explicit  in  urging  that  legislation  designed 
to  protect  children  be  drawn  up  and  en- 
acted. Those  of  us  concerned  about  the  Im- 
pact of  obscenity  on  our  youth  shotUd  be 
using  all  available  means  to  press  for  the  en- 
actment of  such  legislation  on  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  levels. 

The  work  of  the  legislatiu-es  can  also  be 
aided  by  the  work  of  responsible  voluntary 
private  groups.  We  cannot  imderestimate 
the  effect  of  concerted  private  action  and 
group  pressures  upon  the  reading  and  view- 
ing habits  of  Americans.  Such  groups  as 
Anthony  Comstock's  New  York  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Watch  and  Ward  Society  exercised  a 
potent  influence  for  two  generations.  More 
recently,  the  National  Organization  for  De- 
cent Literature,  the  Citizens  tor  Decent 
Literature,  and  Interfaith  movements  such 
as  New  York  City's  Operation  Yorkvllle  have 
been  attempting  to  control  the  flow  of  ob- 
scenity through  publishing  lists  of  objection- 
able material,  addressing  community  groups, 
and  in  some  cases  conducting  cleanup  cam- 
paigns of  local  newsstands  and  theaters. 

Such  groups  perform  a  valuable  service 
when  they  seek  to  educate  the  public  to  the 
prevalence  and  danger  of  obscenity.  In  their 
own  way,  their  activities  are  related  to  the 
Supreme  Cotirt's  emphasis  on  contemporary 
community  standards  in  the  constitutional 
deflnition  of  obscenity.  Such  groups  not 
only  refiect  contemporary  standards  but  may 
legitimately  work  to  raise  them. 

At  times,  however,  voluntary  groups  have 
gone  too  far  in  the  use  of  coercive  tactics  to 
achieve  their  goals.  Regardless  of  the  wis- 
dom and  sanity  refiected  by  a  national  goal, 
there  wm  app>ear  inevitably  the  case  of  the 
local  zealot  whose  zeal  outshines  his  com- 
monsense.  Certainly  each  organization 
should  exert  unstinting  efforts  to  control  the 
activities  of  its  local  representatives.  With- 
out going  into  the  question  of  the  right  to 
picket  or  to  boycott,  one  can  certainly  ask 
whether  such  tactics  are  prudent.  Father 
John  Courtney  Murray  fears  that  the  chief 
danger  of  such  tactics  by  Catholic  groups  is 
that  the  church  itself  will  be  identified  in 
the  public  mind  as  a  power  association: 

"The  identification  is  injurious;  it  turns 
into  a  hatred  of  the  faith.  It  has  the  dis- 
astrous effect  of  obscuring  from  the  public 
view  the  true  visage  of  the  chtirch  as  God's 
kingdom  of  truth  and  freedom.  Justice  and 
love.  Our  purpose  is  to  stand  before  the 
world  as  men  and  women  of  courage,  ready 
to  face  any  issue;  but  also  men  and  women  of 
prudence,  who  understand  the  art  of  pro- 
cediu-e  and  understand  too  that  we  are 
morally  bound,  by  the  virtue  of  prudence, 
to  a  concrete  rightness  of  method  In  the 
pursuit   of  moral   aims." 

We  have  covered  a  great  deal  of  ground 
today.  Let  us  not  forget  that,  in  the  last 
analysis,  censorship,  governmental  or  private, 
is  only  a  defensive  weapon.  It  does  little  to 
form  the  moral  climate  of  the  Nation.  Ex- 
cessive reliance  on  it  only  weakens  the  cause 
of  morality.  The  vigilant  parent  and  the 
well-formed  conscience  are  still  the  strongest 
opponents  of  the  purveyor  of  obscenity. 
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Oiir  chief  work  for  the  future  Is  to  en- 
courage the  reading  of  good  literature  and 
the  patronizing  of  good  films.  It  is  a  sign 
of  hope  to  read  in  recent  months  in  Time, 
the  New  York  Times  Book  Review,  and 
Harper's  magazine  a  call  for  restraint  by 
authors  and  moviemakers  for  the  sake  of 
good  art.  Certainly  the  pai>erback  revolution 
has  made  good  literature  available  to  our 
high  school  and  college  students  as  it  has 
never  been  before,  and  it  is  being  purchased 
and  read  by  them.  I  was  heartened  recently 
at  St.  John's  when  three  different  student 
groups  approached  me.  independently  of  and 
unknown  to  one  another,  to  describe  their 
plans  to  organize  film  study  clubs. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  simumarize  my  position 
in  the  words  of  Father  Murray:  •'Our  chief 
problem  •  •  •  is  not  literary  censorship, 
but  literary  creation." 
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Some  Answers  to  Second  Guessers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  3.  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  June  6,  1965, 
appeared  an  article  by  columnist  Eric 
Sevareid,  reprinted  as  a  public  service 
by  International  Latex  Corp.  The  ar- 
ticle deals  with  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Interna- 
tional Latex  Corp.  has.  indeed,  per- 
formed a  great  public  service.  I,  for 
one,  had  missed  Mr.  Sevareid's  column 
and  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  corpora- 
tion for  bringing  it  to  my  attention. 

In  case  some  of  my  colleagues  may  also 
have  missed  the  original  article.  I  In- 
clude it.  together  with  a  foreword  by 
Mr.  A.  N.  Spanel.  founder-chairman  of 
International  Latex  Corp..  in  the  Record. 

The  foreword  and  article  follow: 
Some  Answers  to  Secokd  Guessfss 

(The  following  article  was  written  by  one 
of  America's  distinguished  journalists  who  is 
as  all  embracing  and  objective  in  his  report- 
ing as  he  is  fearless. 

(Mr.  Eric  Sevareid  has  built  a  brilliant  rep- 
iiUtion  in  three  distinct  fields  of  communi- 
cation: press,  radio,  and  television.  He  is 
highly  respected  in  all  three  media. 

(We  believe  that  freemen  everywhere  will 
profit  from  Mr.  Sevareid's  astute  conclusions 
resulting  from  his  personal  observations  and 
studies  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  We 
especially  recommend  his  findings  to  those 
who  take  strange  comfort  in  criticizing  Pres- 
ident Johnson  for  his  courageous  decisions 
there. — A.  N.  Spanel.  founder-chairman.  In- 
ternational Latex  Corp.) 

The    tide    of   second-guessing    about    the 

American   intervention  in  Santo  Domingo 

as  to  its  justification,  its  size,  its  methods, 
and  its  aims — had  reached  oceanic  projxjr- 
tions  by  the  time  this  writer  managed  to 
pet  to  Uie  first  European  citv  established  in 
the  New  World.  Here  in  what  Columbus 
called  "the  land  of  God,"  had  come  the  first 
tc.Tohers  and  preachers,  yet  here  remains, 
alter  five  centuries,  one  of  the  political  hell- 
hulcs  of  the  hemisphere,  its  soiled  streets 
o!icc  agam  thronged  with  armed  men  from 
frtsroad. 

The  scenes  of  bitter  sorrow  in  Santo  Do- 
nungo  have  been  well  described;  there  are 
other   things,  perhaps,  worth  putting  down 


at  this  late  date.  I  thought  I  had  rarely 
seen  such  brave  work  by  combat  reporters, 
rarely  such  emotional  involTement  on  the 
part  of  some  of  them,  rarely  such  a  wealth 
of  unconflrmable  reports  and  rumors,  rarely 
Buch  a  disastrous  lack  of  contact  between  re- 
ports and  American  ofBcials  who  were  not 
only  physically  remote  but  for  a  long  time 
silenced  by  Presidential  orders.  And  rarely 
have  I  read  such  certain  conclusions  in  Amer- 
ican press  editorials  about  &  phenomenon 
in  which  so  much  was  uncertain  and  in- 
conclusive. 

COMMUNIST    THREIAT    NO    MYTH 

For  me  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
Communist  threat  was  a  myth,  impossible  to 
believe  that  a  democratic  and  stable  goyern- 
ment  could  have  been  formed  by  the  impas- 
sioned leaders  of  thousands  of  armed  and  im- 
passioned people,  a  vast  number  of  them 
youngsters.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that 
we  could  not  have  prevented  tlie  tragic  fight- 
ing in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  easy 
to  believe  that  we  did  prevent  an  even  more 
awful  bloodletting  in  the  cojigested  down- 
town region. 

I  cannot  understand  the  cry  that  we  put 
in  far  too  many  men.  An  Airport,  several 
miles  of  corridor,  and  a  siileiy  factor  with  a 
long  perimeter  require  thousands  of  soldiers 
who  require  other  thousands  to  support  and 
supply  them.  Nor  can  I  understand  the  com- 
plaint that  the  Presider.t  acted  with  too  much 
haste. 

Over  many  year.s  I  have  been  adjusted 
to  the  complaint  of  "too  la:e  »,ith  too  little." 
I  find  it  hard  to  make  a  quick  switch  to  the 
complaint  of  "too  soon  with  too  much."  I 
fail  to  understand  the  editorialist  who  points 
out  with  disdain  that  afier  ftll.  there  were 
only  a  few  handfuls  of  Communists  present. 

THEIR    LETHAL    NUMBERS 

In  a  very  real  sense  their  lack  of  numbers 
Is  their  strength.  It  was  because  they  were 
few  that  President  Bosch  had  not  bothered 
to  deal  severely  with  them.  It  w;ts  because 
they  were  few  that  they  could  do  much  of 
their  work  undetected.  It  w.^s  bec;iuse  they 
were  few  that  they  couM  act  with  rapidity 
when  the  explosion  came.  It  was  because 
they  were  few  that  foreign  oplnionmakers 
could  make  the  Americans  seem  ridiculous 
and  give  us  a  propaganda  defeat.  As  John 
Bartlow  Martin  reminds  us.  Communists  do 
not  make  revolutions,  they  take  them  over. 

Partly  because  of  this — thair  small  ntmi- 
bers — American  tnxtps  could  not  invade  the 
heart  of  the  city,  or  allow  anyone  else  to  In- 
vade It. 

You  cannot  risk  causing  many  deaths  in 
order  to  capture  a  few  individuals  and  expect. 
ever,  to  Justify  such  an  ;ictian  to  anybody! 
certainly  not  to  the  Americ<in  people.  So.  at 
this  writing  at  least,  the  Dominican  Com- 
munists remain,  findins?  safet?y  as  thev  first 
found  strength,  in  their  nimibers— their 
small  numbers. 

And  their  small  number  in  variou.s  other 
Latin  American  countries  lies  near  the  heart 
of  the  profound  dilemma  that  confronts  the 
United  States  for  the  future.  Revolts  are 
brewing  in  other  nations  to  the  south.  In 
all  these  revolts  (Donimunist  elements  will  be 
present.  Are  we  to  put  down  every  uprising 
because  a  Commiuiist  threat  is  present?  Ob- 
viously we  cannot,  even  though  some  of  these 
uprisings  probably  will  produce  Communist 
governments.  This  is  whv  Castro  laughs  in 
his  Ijeard.  He  believes  the  political  meui- 
morphosls  of  Latin  America  is  not  m.mase- 
able  on  our  terms.  ~ 

freemen's  oniy  CMOICF 
But  nothing  In  this  realm  of  human  ac- 
tion is  inevitable;  the  game  is  not  lost  as 
long  as  we  act  on  the  tussumption  that  it 
can  be  won.  There  are  Latin  societies  strong 
enough  to  handle  the  Communists  on  their 
own.  Others  will  be  galvanized  into  coun- 
teraction by  Communist  victories  or  near 
victories  close  by  their  borders. 


^^r^EcrrIOtJs  nonsense 

Meantime  the  nonsense  arg^uments  shou'.d 
stop.  To  say  that  the  United  States  hr.s 
kept  the  Etomlnican  Republic  from  enjoylr.g 
a  free,  stable  democratic  government  is  non- 
sense; we  liave  given  tliem  another  chance 
to  find  their  feet  on  the  long,  hard  road  -o 
democracy.  To  say  that  the  real  fear  ,;i 
Latin  America  is  of  American  gunboat  dip..  .. 
macy  is  nonsense;  every  literate  Lain 
American  knows  that  American  interventir  * 
have  always  been  temporary  while  comn.  - 
niam  Is  permanent,  permanent. 

It  is  nonsense  to  indulge  any  longer  •  ■;- 
self-conscious  idea  that  Latin  Americ  s 
trouble  are  the  fault  of  the  United  SUr  ; 
Some  are;  most  are  the  fault  of  Latin  Am  r- 
ica.  Its  ways  of  life  are  superior  to  our.-  n 
more  than  a  few  respects,  but  not  in  resp  t 
to  the  art  of  government.  In  the  last  cc  .- 
tury  and  a  half  there  have  been  in  all  ,.f 
Latin  America  approximately  3,700  cov,. - 
rebellions,  and  civil  wars. 


Pittsburgh  and  Southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania: Greater  Basic  Capabilities— 
Far-Reaching  Diversification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  > 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  Mei 
bers  of  the  House  to  additional  inforir. 
tion  about  Pittsburgh  and  southwest  i 
Pennsylvania  as  published  recently 
the  Regional  Industrial  Developm. 
Coip.  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania: 

FOR     THE     ENTIRE    REGION,     GREATER     BASIC 
CAPABILITIES 

Willie  the  physical  changes  exemplificci 
the   central    city    are   dramatic    and    pli. 
genlc.    the    really    significant    effects    of 
new  dynamism — from  a  long-range  econo: 
standpoint — are  becoming  increasingly   v. 
ble  throughout  the  entire  region. 

Such  effects  have  taken  two  distinct, 
complementary,  forms. 

First,  the  "vote  of  confidence"  In  the  : 
gion  expressed  by  major  industrial  and  bu 
ness   organizations: 

By  tremendous  capital  investments 
modernization  of  plants,  the  expansion 
facilities,  and  the  introduction  of  rev. 
tionary  new  processes — as  in  the  caso 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp. 

Realinement  of  corporate  operations — ... 
by  centralization  of  management,  marke! . 
and  selling  to  establish  this  as  the  "ht. 
quarters    region"— as    In    the    case    of 
United  States  Steel  Corp. 

By  heavy  investment  in  facilities  and  ]• 
sonnel,  both  in  the  field  of  pure  research,  a; 
product  development. 

In   these,   and   related   activities,   are 
eluded  such  major  companies  as  IBM,  K 
pers  Co..  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  Westi: 
house   Electric   Corp.,   Crucible   Steel    Co 
America.     Alcoa,     Allegheny    Ludlum     St^- 
Corp.,  Allegheny  Airlines,  Copper  Range  C 
St.  Joseph  Lead  Co.,  Washington  Steel  Co.; 
Radio  Corp.  of  America,  Armco  Steel  Co: 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp..  Gulf  Oil  Co: 
Pittsburgh  Corning  Corp..  Westlnghouse 
Brake  Co..  Pullman  Standard,  Latrobe  .'i: 
Co..  and  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  no  great  e.\p 
sion   In   production   capacity  can   be   ant. 
pa  ted  in  the  traditional  basic  heavy  ind 
tries  of  the  region — other  important  fact 
give    promise    of    ofl'settlng    this    situar:. 
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Ke.v  production  methods  and  techniques 
•  •  •  can  and  are  making  plants  competl- 
ti\e.  New  uses  and  applications  of  mate- 
rials give  promise  of  reviving  and  even  ex- 
p.tT.ding  markets.  And.  equally  significant, 
;iv  trend  toward  broadening  and  diversifica- 
tion of  corporate  interests  and  activities 
opi-as  many  possibilities  within  the  region. 

THROUGH     THE     ENTIRE     REGION,     FAR-REACHING 
DIVERSIFICATION 

.•\  second  force  in  the  emerging  new 
i;.:age"  of  this  southwestern  Pennsylvania 
i-PLion  Is  the  tremendous  growth  In  diversifi- 
c>:"'.on. 

This  Is  a  form  of  diversification  that  goes 
bt'-ond  tlie  conventional  meanings  of  the 
teiin.  even  though  it  stretches  compre- 
ho::slvely  from  "A  for  aircraft"  to  "Z  for 
7:;\onlum,  powdered." 

ill  the  usual  sense,  diversification  may 
c  'nnote  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  small, 
.(id  not  necessarily  related  industries. 

In  the  case  of  this  nine-county  Pittsburgh 
ret:ion.  however,  there  is  an  emerging  p>attern 
of  interrelationship.  Here,  for  example, 
wi.ere  atomic  power  is  harnessed  for  military 
purposes — and  where  its  application  to  peace- 
'.:il  uses  has  been  tested,  there  is  a  widening 
c'u.An  reaction — generating  a  liost  of  new. 
hi:2hly  specialized  "industries" — opening  up 
undreamed  of  fields  where  these  scientific 
h.  \ikthroughs  are  translated  into  estab- 
;,  hed  manufacturing  techniques  in  such 
orposlte  fields  as  metalliu-gy  and  medicine. 

It  Is  almost  impossible  to  gage  today  how 
f  .-  this  force  of  diversification  will  go  toward 
;i  'ding  this  nine-county  area  into  one.  vir- 
t  ..illy  homogeneous  technical  complex.  The 
rvoarch  and  development  operations  of 
n  ijor  companies  like  Westlnghouse  Electric 
C  -rp..  or  Radio  Corp.  of  America,  in  the 
c>'ctronics  field  alone  have  encouraged  the 
e  'abllshment  of  numerous  component 
s!  .^clallsts.  and  such  Pittsburgh  region 
p:  >ducts  find  uses,  not  only  here,  but 
t:  loughout  the  world. 

~-cience  fiction  at  its  most  imaginative 
c  Ud  never  begin  to  match  the  scope  or  pace 
o:  these  atomic  and  space-age  developments. 
T  day's  catalog  of  private  researchers,  com- 
p  :ient  designers,  and  manufacturers,  sub- 
.T-=-enibly  contractors,  etc..  Is  out  of  dat«  by 
ivinorrow.  Engineering  know-how.  and  tool 
f.r.ci  machine  skills  once  oriented  only  toward 
t;.'  commonplace  metals  are  now  being  di- 
V.  ■  ted  to  the  exotic. 

.\ccompanying  this  development  Is  the  na- 
tural and  parallel  growth  of  service  Indus- 
tr  ?s  and  operations — serving  not  only  the 
n.yriad  of  new  companies  and  industries. 
b  .t  also   the  personnel  they  attract. 


The  Prayer  That  Startled  Old  Gloucester 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7,  1965 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter 
1.  i\v  old  some  things  grow,  they  can  still 
I'f  tain  a  freshness  and  a  cuirent-day  ap- 
plication. Back  on  January  6.  1916,  the 
Iiv.  Levi  M.  Powers,  D.D.,  delivered  such 
a  message  on  the  occasion  of  the  inaucu- 
r.  tion  of  the  Municipal  Council  lit  Glou- 
c-  --ter,  Mass. 

The  "prayer  that  startled  Gloucester" 
s  recalled  this  past  Januarj'  by  Yankee 

n.,mazine.  and  that  led  the  Reader's  Di- 
•>t  to  find  out  more  about  it.     It  was 

t;.en  reprinted  in  the  April  1965  i.ssue  of 

ti.e  Digest. 


With  some  introductory  comments,  the 
Gloucester  Daily  Times  next  reproduced 
the  prayer  in  an  editorial,  using  the  same 
title  as  appeared  in  the  Reader's  Digest. 
Because  of  the  unusual  nature  of  this 
prayer,  I  believe  it  deserves  even  more 
widespread  reading.  While  at  the  time 
of  its  oiiginal  pronouncement  in  1916  it 
prophetically  predicted  that  one  day 
women  would  vot*.  much  of  the  rest  of 
it  well  might  have  been  said  today.  I 
am,  therefore,  happy  to  present  herewith 
the  text  of  the  Gloucester  Times  edi- 
torial, which  quotes  the  prayer  in  full: 
The  Praylr  That  Startled  Old  Gloucester 

Nothing  gets  better  news  coverage  than 
when  a  clergyman  leaps  out  of  the  rut  of 
routine  and  prays  for  Jtistice — in  more  or 
less  specific  terms. 

Recently  a  staff  member  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  called  the  Gloucester  Times  asking 
for  the  full  text  of  a  prayer  delivered  by  the 
Reverend  Levi  M.  Powers,  at  the  Inauguration 
of  the  Gloucester  Municipal  Council  in  1916. 
The  Digest  was  interested  in  "the  prayer  that 
startled  Gloucester." 

We  looked  it  up  In  the  old  Times  edition. 
We  found  the  prayer  on  page  1.  As  the 
Reader's  Digest's  April  edition  notes,  the 
Times  reported  in  1916: 

"Some  of  those  present  sat  as  if  stunned. 
Some  were  plainly  shocked.  But  there  was 
a  noticeable  tendency  to  applaud  at  the 
close." 

We  were  also  glad  to  note  that  the  publish- 
ers and  editors  of  the  Gloucester  Times  in 
1916  weren't  afraid  to  print  a  strong  slap  at 
newspapers.  By  printing  the  prayer  the 
Gloucester  Times  preserved  for  posterity  a 
message  for  democracy  that  will  be  timely 
until  the  end  of  time. 

The  complete  prayer,  including  the  parts 
left  out  by  the  Reader's  Digest,  fellows; 

"Almighty  Father,  we  begin  today  a  new 
year  of  civic  life.  We  know  that  no  matter 
how  nitich  you  may  want  to  bless  this  city, 
you  cannot  do  it  unless  the  citizens  want  to 
be  blessed. 

"We  pr.iy  therefore,  first  of  all,  for  the 
voters  of  this  city.  There  are  some  too  lazy 
to  vote,  but  not  too  lazy  to  grumble.  Bless 
them. 

•■We  pray  for  the  taxpayers  who  want  good 
*treets.  good  schools,  good  fire  and  police 
protection  and  good  health  officers,  but  who 
wish  other  people  to  pay  the  cost. 

"We  pray  for  those  businessmen  whose 
votes  :irc  determined  by  the  expectation  of 
special  fa\ors  for  tlicnioclves.  Bless  them  If 
you  can. 

"We  pray  for  those  who  believe  that  all 
laws  should  be  enforced  except  the  laws  they 
do  not  like 

"We  pray  f<5r  tiie  comfortable  who  do  not 
crire  about  anything  so  long  as  they  are  left 
at  ease. 

"We  pray  for  political  managers  who  swap 
votes  and  sell  out  their  friends  and  let  bad 
candidates   co   unopposed. 

"We  pray  for  those  who  vote  for  the  sa- 
loons simply  because  they  have  property 
that  rents  lor  more  for  that  than  for  any 
other  purpose, 

"We  pray  for  men  so  mean  they  are  not 
willing  to  gi\e  their  sisters  the  same  privi- 
leges of  voting   they   have  themselves. 

"We  pray  for  ministers  who  say  what  is 
pleasant  to  hear  rather  than  what  Is  true. 

"We  pray  for  all  connected  with  the  news- 
p.ipers  who  openly  adxocate  civic  righteous- 
ness  and   .''ccretly   promote   crooked  politics. 

"We  pr.iy  for  the  lawyers,  to  whom  law 
meafs  only  a  knowledge  of  helping  those 
who  wish  to  evade  the  law  to  do  so  safely. 
and  so  en.ible  themselves  and  others  to  get 
something  for  nothing. 

"We  wish.  O  God.  that  all  these  people 
might  be  blessed,  but  perhaps  we  are  asking 
too  much.     It  may  be  that  the  only  thing 


you  can  do  is  to  let  them  go  to  hell  where 
they  belong.     You  know  best. 

"But.  O  God,  before  Thee  are  those  who 
can  be  blessed,  tboee  who  may  be  a  bless- 
ing to  themselves  and  to  the  world.  Here 
today  are  hundreds  of  young  men  who  soon 
will  be  voters.  Bless  them  with  a  vision  of 
the  world  that  ought  to  be  and  will  be 
when  we  are  wise  to  our  own  good.  May 
each  one  think  of  his  home,  not  merely  as 
the  house  in  which  he  lives,  but  as  a  "city 
of  which  he  is  a  part.  May  he  see  how  much 
finer  and  better  life  will  be  for  all  when  each 
one  works  for  all  and  thinks  for  all  and  all 
for  each. 

"We  dare  to  hope.  O  Lord,  that  these  youn?: 
men  will  have  the  sense  to  see  that  to  get 
the  mo6t  out  of  life  for  themselves  they 
must  think  of  how  to  make  life  good  for 
all,  and  that  to  be  good  to  themselves,  they 
must  be  good  for  others.  So  shall  a  cleaner, 
fairer,  better  Gloucester  some  day  come. 

"We  ask  Thy  blessing  also  upon  these 
young  women.  Some  day  they.  too.  will  vote. 
May  they  have  understandmg  minds  and 
sj-mpathetic  hearts,  so  that  when  the  time 
comes,  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  larger 
things  of  life,  in  which  it  will  then  be  their 
privilege  and  duy  to  share. 

"We  are  here  this  morning.  O  God.  to  in- 
duct five  men  into  office  where  for  a  year 
it  will  be  their  duty  to  work  for  the  common 
good.  They  are  to  think  and  plan  not  for 
any  one  class,  but  for  all  of  us.  not  for  those 
who  pay  taxes  merely,  but  for  those  who 
earn  the  money  to  pay  the  taxes.  We  the 
people,  have  chosen  these  men  to  represent 
us.  Help  them,  O  God.  to  plan  and  act 
honestly,  bravely,  and  efficiently  for  the  good 
of  all. " 


Bracero   Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  escalating  losses  of  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles now  spoiling  in  California  fields,  with 
the  enormous  losses  of  investments  in 
crops  which  cannot  be  harvested,  with 
the  increasing  costs  to  the  consumer 
throughout  the  Nation,  many  Members 
of  Congress  are  reconsidering  their  posi- 
tions on  the  bracero  program.  At  least 
seven  who  v-ted  last  year  to  tenninate 
Public  Law  7o — which  authorized  the  en- 
try of  Mexican  farm  workers — have  told 
me  they  would  vote  differently  today. 
Many  others  have  said  they  did  not  be- 
lieve any  SecretaiT  of  Labor  would  ever 
permit  valuable  food  to  rot  in  the  fields 
for  lack  of  harvest  lal)or. 

No  group  of  farmers,  or  other  busi- 
nessmen, could  possibly  cope  with  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  100.000  competent, 
experienced,  reliable  workers.  Most  per- 
sons who  study  the  problem  objectively 
are  sympathetic  with  the  farmer  and  con- 
sumer, and  would  reinstate  the  bracero 
program  in  some  form — preferably  on  a 
gradually  declining  basis  over  a  period  of 
several  years  to  allow  sufficient  time  for 
other  arrangements  to  be  developed. 

Two  recent  congressional  question- 
naires docimient  this  view. 

First.  In  my  questionnaire,  I,  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  bracero  program,  and  rep- 
resenting a  pi-edominantly  rural  agri- 
cultiu-al  area,  asked  this  question: 
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Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation  which 
would  permit  temporary  admission  of  foreign 
nationals  under  strict  supervision  to  help 
harvest  farm  crops  If  domestic  labor  Is  not 
available  and  prevailing  farm  wages  are 
paid? 

The  tabulation  of  over  18.000  answers 
was: 

Percent 

Yes 86.9 

No 11.5 

No   answer 1.6 

Second.  Congressman  Jeffery  Cohe- 
LAN,  of  Berkeley,  an  opponent  of  the 
bracero  program,  and  representing  a 
predominately  urban  industrial  area  in 
Alameda  County,  asked  these  questions. 
The  tabulation  of  about  13,000  answers 
was: 

Migrant  farm  labor:  Several  different  bills 
have  been  Introduced  In  the  field  of  farm 
labor : 

(a)  Would  you  favor  extending  the  na- 
tional minimum  wage  of  $1.25  per  hour  to 
agricultural  workers? 

Percent 

Yes 74.6 

No 14.  1 

Undecided 11.3 

(b)  Would  you  favor  resiunlng  Public  Law 
78.  the  Importation  of  Mexican  farmworkers 
(braceros),  which  was  ended  by  Congress  in 
1964? 

Percent 

Yes 45.2 

No 37.9 

Undecided 16.9 

A  larger  percentage  of  responders  in 
my  district  answered  aflBrmatively  on  the 
question  of  Importing  Mexican  farm- 
workers, but,  nevertheless,  the  concensus 
Is  clear  and  substantial  In  both  Instances. 

I  believe  that  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  would  ap- 
prove action  either  by  Congress  or  the 
administration  to  permit  the  entry  of 
workers  from  Mexico  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  help  prevent  crop  spoilage. 
Should  not  the  administration,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  Congress  conform  to 
the  will  of  the  people — and  remove  the 
specter  of  continued  crop  losses,  spoiled 
food  and  higher  consumer  prices? 


The  Voting  Rights  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OK    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8.  1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  4,  1965.  WBTV.  Charlotte,  N.C.. 
televised  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Vot- 
ing Rights  Bill."  I  believe  that  this  edi- 
torial is  of  such  significant  value  that  It 
should  be  made  available  to  our  col- 
leagues. I.  therefore,  insert  the  editorial 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  Voting  Rights  Bill 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  was  successfully  conducted 
in  most  States  of  the  Union  to  provide  lit- 
eracy qualifications  for  voters. 

The  reason  for  that  campaign  was  that 
many  thousands  of  immigrants  came  to  this 


country  in  the  first  10  years  of  the  century. 
A  great  many  of  them  were  illiterate.  Many 
had  never  voted  before.  A  large  number  of 
them  could  not  even  speak  English.  As  a 
result,  their  votes  were  being  bought  and 
sold  like  commodities  on  the  open  market. 

The  reformers  argued  that  nobody  could 
vote  Intelligently  if  he  could  not  read  and 
write.  Adopting  the  literacy  tests  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of 
the  American  system  of   free  elections. 

In  New  York,  whose  metropolis  had  be- 
come almost  like  a  foreign  city,  the  law 
went  further  and  required  that  the  voter 
be  able  to  read  English. 

Now,  the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  to  sus- 
pend the  literacy  test  in  some  States  but 
leaves  It  imtouched  in  others.  And  the 
strongest  support  for  this  act  of  discrimina- 
tion comes  from  representatives  of  the  very 
same  States  that  once  led  the  campaign  for 
the  literacy  test. 

This  new  law  suspends  the  test  in  any 
State  in  which  less  than  half  the  voters  went 
to  the  polls  in  the  last  previous  election, 
and  In  which  the  population  is  20  percent 
Negro.  But  so  long  as  half  the  voters  in  a 
State  cast  their  ballots,  that  State  does  not 
oome  under  the  formula. 

For  example,  an  illiterate  could  vote  under 
certain  conditions  in  South  Carolina,  but 
could  not  vote  in  New  York.  A  pyerson  who 
speaks  only  Spanish  could  vote  in  South 
Carolina,  but  not  in  New  York. 

This  law  would  violate  one  part  of  the 
Constitution  under  the  pretejrt  of  upholding 
another  one.  The  first  article  of  that  docu- 
ment leaves  the  fixing  of  voter  qualification 
to  the  States,  with  four  exceptions  provided 
by  amendments:  no  discrimination  because 
of  race,  color,  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
and  sex.  And  in  Federal  elections,  the  poll 
tax  cannot  be  a  voting  quaUflcation. 

With  these  exceptions  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  authority  to  set  the  quali- 
fications for  voters,  and  no  powers  under  the 
Constitution  to  touch  the  literacy  test  in  any 
State. 

If  a  literacy  test  is  used,  it  should  be  the 
same  for  everyone.  If  it  Is  used  as  an  excuse 
for  discrimination  by  a  State,  the  constitu- 
tional ban  against  that  is  already  a  law 
which  can  be  enforced.  Or  if  Congress  is  de- 
termined to  do  away  with  the  literacy  test. 
its  only  honest  and  constitutional  means 
Is  by  amendment  to  that  effect.  Any  Fed- 
eral law  which  governs  voting  must"  apply 
with  equal  force  to  all  States,  not  be  Just 
a  temporary  punishment  for  5  Suites  out 
of  50. 

Invitation  to  respond  h.is'been  sent  to: 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javfts    of  New  York. 


Honest  Boxers  Can  Save  Their  Sport 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

-HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CALIFORNIA   I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATIVfES 

Tuesday,  June  8.  1965 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  persons  in  and  out  of  Congress 
have  called  for  Federal  controls  over 
boxing,  in  the  wake  of  last  week's  heavy- 
weight championship  fia-sco  at  Lewiston, 
Maine. 

Even  before  the  Clay-Liston  bout, 
several  Members  had  offered  legislation 
to  establish  a  national  boxing  commis- 
sion, or  proposed  a  single  czar  who  would 
regulate  the  sport.    And  since  the  fight, 


two  distinguished  committee  chaintr  n 
have  indicated  the  likelihood  of  pub  ic 
hearings  on  boxing  reform. 

My  own  Inclination  has  been  toward 
Government  action,  but  I  will  admit  to 
some  second  thoughts  after  reading  a 
column  on  the  subject  recently  in  Vne 
San  Diego  Union.  The  writer,  Joe 
Stone — a  general  assignment  man,  not  a 
sportswriter — relates  how  western  cow- 
hands cleaned  up  the  once  disreputal/.'. 
sport  of  rodeo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mr.  Ston.  :; 
views  to  congressional  colleagues  a:id 
others  who  may  be  interested  In  savi:.- 
boxing : 

Honest  Boxers  Can  Save  Their  Sport 
(By  Joe  Stone) 

Several  thousand  fight  fans  who  paid  scv- 
eral  million  dollars  to  see  a  recent  heaw. 
weight  championship  boxing  match  feel  tl  'i: 
they  did  not  get  their  money's  worth,  a:.d 
again  the  cry  has  gone  up  for  Federal  €•  •.- 
trol  of  boxing. 

The  first  question  to  ask  Is,  Is  bo.x  .2 
worth  saving?    The  answer  is  "Yes." 

The  next  question  is,  Should  it  be  sa  a 
by  Federal  control?    The  answer  is  "No." 

How  can  It  be  saved  without  Federal  c  - 
trol?    Only  by  the  athletes. 

Boxing  is  worth  saving  because  it  is.  p  :- 
haps,  the  most  thrilling  and  colorful  _.; 
sports.     It  produces  some  special  athlete? 

No  athlete  is  required  to  have  and  ;o 
master  more  combinations  of  skills  than  -he 
boxer.  No  athlete  Is  asked  to  have  the  *  :.- 
durance,  the  physical  stamina,  of  the  bos.-r 
He  is  required  to  suffer  everything  the  loi.;:- 
distance  runner  suffers,  and  take  punish- 
ment at  the  same  time. 

The  hairbreadth  speed  and  timing  dev-,".- 
oped  by  an  Archie  Moore  or  a  Ray  Robin.^  n 
is  almost  unbelievable.  An  opponent  or.  e 
told  the  great  lightweight.  Joe  Gans,  how  :.e 
marveled  at  the  speed  with  which  Gans  re- 
acted to  a  punch  and  countered  it. 

"I  can  see  what  you're  thinking,"  s;\id 
Gans. 

Fine  as  the  sport  can  be.  it  is  rldictilo.is 
to  call  upon  the  Government  of  the  peeve 
of  the  United  States  to  save  it.  We  h.'.  0 
too  much  Government  meddling  in  the  .  :- 
fairs  of  its  citizens  now. 

And,  frankly,  boxing  is  not  that  imp.  :•- 
tant.  Neither  is  any  other  sport.  If  t:.e 
people  who  love  boxing  and  make  a  livi:.; 
from  it  can't  save  it,  It  deserves  to  die. 

For  an  answer  to  their  problems  the  hoiv  -: 
boxers  of  this  country  and  their  friei  is 
should  look  at  another  sport — the  rode< 

Rodeo  was  once  a  disreputable  sport.  Tiie 
performers  were  cheated  by  crooked  pr.>- 
moters  who  absconded  with  gate  recelr-. 
entry  fees  and  prize  money.  Some  of  :  e 
performers  were  bums.  They  left  trails  >:' 
bad  checks  and  tmpaid  hotel  and  board  b.;;s 
wherever  they  went. 

Finally  the  Rodeo  Cowboys  Associat;..r. 
was  organized.  It  now  has  about  3.000  mt:;.- 
bers,  has  agreements  with  500  rodeo  pro- 
moters, and  has  offices  in  Denver.  Col"., 
where  it  maintains  a  staff  of  14. 

The  staff  Is  hired  by  the  cowboys.  TUe 
cowboys  are  the  association.  It  is  a  dei)i  - 
cratic  organization.  It  protects  its  own  :,:.d 
it  disciplines  its  own. 

Arenas  in  which  it  performs  must  n\  ; 
its  safety  standards.  Livestock  used  .n 
rodeos  must  be  healthy  and  ready  to  co-v- 
pete  with  the  cowboys.  Promoters  no  Ion.-  r 
abscond  with  the  money.  The  cowboys  :■.> 
longer  beat  bills  or  write  bad  checks. 

A   sport   which  Is  part   of   the   Amerir  r. 
heritage  has  been  preserved  because  the  ct  v  - 
boys,   to  paraphrase  the  words  of  a  tanv:--' 
sports  lover.  John  K.  Kennedy,  did  not  . 
What  America  could  do  for  them. 
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Address  of  George  H.  Hearn,  Federal 
Maritime  Commissioner,  Before  die 
Convention  of  the  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union,  May  28,  1965 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  12th 
biennial  convention  of  the  Seafarers 
International  Union  of  North  America 
was  held  here  in  Washington  during  the 
week  of  May  26. 

On  May  28,  1965,  the  convention  dele- 
gates were  addressed  by  Commissioner 
GfK)rge  H.  Heam  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission. 

I  commend  Commissioner  Heam's  re- 
marks to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 
p. -MARKS  OF  Commissioner  George  H.  Hearn 

OF  the  P'ederal  Maritime  Commission 

"International  commerce  and  the  ships 
^>.ich  make  it  possible  have  contributed  Im- 
n:easurably  to  America's  greatness.  Tlie  seas 
;  .-.d  ships  are  an  integral  part  of  this  coun- 
try's past,  present,  and  future."  Words  of 
President  LyndoivB.  Johnson  delivered  in  his 
r;cent  maritime  proclamation.  These  words 
1.  a-e  a  very  serious  meaning  to  all  of  the 
maritime  and  commercial  world  and  par- 
ticularly to  you,  the  representatives  of  our 
merchant  seamen.  The  Chief  Executive,  in 
h.s  desire  to  Insure  the  continuance  and 
growth  of  our  free  enterprise  system  and  the 
n.antenance  of  oiu-  tremendous  commercial 
s;  ccess,  has  again  reiterated  not  only  the 
G  jvernmenfs  interest  in,  but  its  dependence 
u;on  maritime  endeavors  and  all  those  em- 
ployed therein. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  indeed  on  honor  to  appear 
bvfore  you,  who,  as  representatives  of  an  im- 
F'  rtant  segment  of  organized  labor,  hold  a 
J.  ::h  position  of  trust  with  respect  to  your 
r:  ^  mbers  who  possess  those  skUls  which  con- 
J  .tute  a  very  essential  national  asset.  In 
•is  day  and  age,  we  can  ill  afford  to  squander 
:   ;s  national  asset. 

I  suggest  that  I  do  not  miss  the  mark  when 
I  .~.ay  'hat  your  purpose  at  this  12th  biennial 
c  aference  is  to  reappraise  your  own  past,  to 
..  alyze  the  present  posture  of  seafaring  men, 
:■  attempt  to  anticipate  the  foreseeable  fu- 
t.;re  in  an  effort  to  secure  for  your  member- 
s';::p  those  economic  benefits  which  the  dig- 
r.  iy  of  man  demands  and  which  are  com- 
r  >-usurate  with  the  service  provided  and 
'    ?  perils  suffered. 

We  in  government,  no  matter  how  slightly 
connected  with  the  day-to-day  operational 
p.-oblems  of  ocean  shipping,  can  no  longer 
fi-.  silently  by  and  listen  to  orators  who,  all 
t  >  often,  degrade  the  part  that  our  Govern- 
mr  at  has  played  and  is  playing  hi  developing 
th:s  essential  and  important  industry.  All 
segments  of  oiu  Federal  Government  legis- 
l.Tuxe  as  well  as  executive  have  been  criti- 
cized for  the  alleged  waning,  unhealthy 
P  sture  of  the  maritime  community.  This, 
g^  :itlemen.  is  a  fallacy,  and  you  as  American 
Ci  izens,  who  represent  seamen  whose  llveli- 
li  od  is  so  dependent  upon  a  strong,  healthy. 
V;  .ble  merchant  marine,  must  be  aware  of 
tl.is.  Honest  criticism,  of  com-se,  is  always 
;.r:jropriate  and  appreciated.  All  of  us  who 
-:-  concerned  with  ocean  shipping  must 
kiiow  of  the  administration's  strong  interest 
i'~  the  posture  of  our  merchant  marine. 

ihcy  must  be  aw.-u-e  of  the  fact  that  the 
r  -ident  has  engaged  a  special  task  force 
;  •  the  Cabinet  level,  known  as  the  Maritime 
A<ivisory    Committee,    to    carefully    examine 


and  make  recommendations  regarding  the 
strengthening  of  our  merchant  marine. 
These  critics  must  know  that  a  serious, 
comprehensive  study  cannot  reeiUt  In  a 
grand  panacea  overnight  and  that  a  mean- 
ingful study  certainly  requires  some  time. 
All  should  know  that  In  the  maritime  com- 
munity labor,  management,  and  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment are  aU  interested  partners.  And  It 
Is  the  Government  above  aU  whose  public 
interest  will  chiefly  benefit  from  the  suc- 
cessful eiforts  of  this  partnership.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  criticized  for  Injecting  itself  into 
areas  which  some  claim  to  be  the  exclusive 
domain  of  managerial  discretion.  On  the 
one  hand,  when  the  Government  tries  to  en- 
courage free  enterprise  to  work  on  its  own 
through  some  degree  of  competition,  we  are 
criticized  for  nonaction.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  attempt  to  enforce  the  statutes 
committed  to  our  care  by  Congress,  we  are 
criticized  for  overregulatlon.  Blaming  the 
Government  solely  for  the  unfulfilled  expec- 
tations of  American  ocean  shipping,  while 
fashionable,  is  both  inaccurate  and  noncon- 
structive. 

Personally  I  look  upon  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  transportation  field 
as  the  coordinator  of  all  the  Important  and 
necessan,'  segments  of  experienced  exi>ertise 
that  we  have  developed,  and  as  the  promoter 
of  our  commerce.  Accordingly,  it  Is  the 
function  of  Government  to  harness  the  best 
efforts  of  labor  and  industry,  port  authori- 
ties, terminal  operators,  freight  forwarders, 
shipbuilders,  and  all  other  groups  associated 
with  our  maritime  community,  in  order  to 
build  a  harmonious  merchant  marine.  Such 
a  merchant  marine  would  be  second  to  none 
in  the  commercial  world  and  ever  ready  to 
assume  its  traditional  role  as  our  fourth 
arm  of  defense.  I  need  not  reiterate  how 
often  the  merchant  marine  has  been  called 
upon  in  the  past  to  keep  and  secure  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  our  American  way  of 
life. 

I  appear  before  you  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  an  Independ- 
ent regulatory  agency,  an  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress, whose  mandate  from  the  Congress  Is 
to  administer  the  Shipping  Act.  The  Com- 
mission no  longer  has  promotional  obliga- 
tions toward  the  merchant  marine  per  se, 
but  our  statutory  obligation,  nevertheless  is 
to  instue  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  not  Impeded  by  anyone 
subject  to  our  Jurisdiction.  On  the  posi- 
tive side  we  have  an  obligation  to  see  to  it 
that  our  superior  American  products  reach 
all  of  the  markets  of  the  world  at  prices 
which  are  competitive  with  those  products 
exported  by  other  countries. 

However,  we  must  all  agree  that  without 
the  ever-increasing  exportation  of  American 
goods  on  American  ships  our  merchant 
marine  will  dwindle.  Consequently,  the  na- 
tional investment  in  American  seamen  will 
diminish.  Therefore,  the  aim  of  every  citizen 
should  be  to  make  sure  that  more  and  more 
of  our  commodities  are  shipped  in  our  foreign 
commerce  on  American-flag  vessels,  and  a 
byproduct  of  your  endeavors  will  surely  be 
an  ever-incrensing  American-flag  merchant 
marine. 

It  is  an  unhappy  fact  that  less  than  10 
percent  of  American  manufacturing  firms 
export  their  products  to  foreign  markets. 
Recent  innovations  in  marketing  concepts 
currently  being  developed  by  steamship  com- 
panies and  ports  to  educate  American  manu- 
facturers to  the  fact  that  there  are  presently 
in  existence,  or  can  easily  be  developed,  lu- 
crative foreign  markets  awaiting  our  better 
made  products.  I  confidently  expect  that  the 
proper  exploitation  of  these  marketing  con- 
cepts will  attract  additional  commodities  and 
an  entire  new  group  of  exporters  to  engage 
in  our  foreign  commerce.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  American-flag  bottoms  will  substantially 
participate  in  the  movement  of  these  addi- 
tional  cargoes,    and   much   participation    by 


U.S.-flag  vessels  must  naturally  be  translated 
Into  more  Jobs  foe  American  seafaring  men. 
It  would  be  a  tremendous  waste  If  the  in- 
genuity and  efforts  of  all  American  busi- 
nessmen failed  to  Instire  an  Increased  partic- 
ipation In  the  carriage  of  those  cargoes 
aboard  American  vessels.  More  commodities 
are  being  produced  every  day  because  of  su- 
perior American  know-how  and  these  com- 
modities must  be  allowed  to  be  competitive 
in  the  open  markets  of  the  world  so  that 
our  trade  will  expand.  The  success  of  this 
program  will  alleviate  a  most  vexing  prob- 
lem, the  outward  flow  of  gold,  and  establish 
for  the  United  States  a  favorable  balance  of 
payments. 

Other  nations  are  becoming  more  and 
more  competitive,  with  tis  as  purveyors  to 
the  world.  Becatise  of  this  we  are  In  a 
struggle  for  commercial  preeminence.  Wo 
must  succeed  if  we  are  to  insure  a  strong 
merchant  marine  and  your  own  livelihoods, 
as  well  as,  a  dynamic  economy. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  strides  made  by 
the  European  Common  Market  and  more  re- 
cently the  advancements  made  by  the 
Japanese  concerning  their  plans  for  an  in- 
creased merchant  fleet.  This  Increasingly 
com{>etltive  challenge  is  thus  brought  Into 
sharper  focus.  The  Japanese  have  an- 
nounced that  they  wiU  double  their  mer- 
chant fleet  by  1968  and  at  that  time  they 
will  have  the  capabUlty  of  lifting  55  j>ercent 
of  their  exports  and  64  percent  of  their  im- 
p>orts.  We  cannot  allow  our  merchant 
marine  to  reach  those  low  ebbs  that  it  had 
In  1916  and  in  the  late  I930's.  You.  above 
all,  realize  the  tremendous  peacekeeping  ob- 
ligations this  cotintry  had  met  throughout 
this  century.  In  a  word,  we  are  the  peace 
keepers  of  civilization  and  this  awesome 
task  requires  a  strong  American  merchant 
marine  particularly  to  support  broad  and 
sustained  missions.  The  contributions  made 
by  the  American  merchant  marine  are  many 
and  have  been  eloquently  exalted  in  the  an- 
nals of  our  beloved  country's  history.  The 
dominance  of  American-flag  vessels  In  the 
North  Atlantic  and  throughout  the  world  in 
the  19th  century  Is  a  happy  chapter  in  Amer- 
ican history.  We  are  aU  aware  of  this  his- 
toric role  played  by  the  merchant  fleet  in 
the  First  World  War,  World  War  II,  and  dur- 
ing the  Korean  conflict  In  this  century 
alone. 

During  World  War  II  we  suffered  the  loss 
of  5,600  of  our  seamen  and  700  merchant 
vessels.  In  the-  event  that  this  Nation  needs 
reassurance  of  its  reliance  upon  a  privately 
owned  fleet.  I  would  like  to  remind  you  that 
Just  last  fall  the  largest  peacetime  amphibi- 
ous operation  ever  undertaken  in  Atlantic 
waters,  was  held  off  the  coast  of  Spain.  I 
refer  to  Operation  Steel  Pike.  It  Involved 
more  than  55,000  men,  and  Implemented  the 
use  of  10  privately  owned  and  operated  mer- 
chant vessels  successfully.  In  fact.  Admiral 
McCain,  the  admiral  commanding  this  tre- 
mendous naval  exercise,  recently  testified 
before  a  congressional  committee  that  an 
amphibious  operation  without  the  partici- 
pation of  privately  owned  vessels  could  not 
be  successfully  accomplished.  This  testi- 
mony immediately  raises  the  question 
whether  as  a  nation  we  can  afford  to  permit 
those  essential  skills  found  in  our  maritime 
callings  to  atrophy.  If  there  are  still  any 
doubts  as  to  the  essentiality  of  maintaining 
a  strong,  viable,  privately  owned  fleet  em- 
ploying American  seamen,  those  doubts 
should  be  dispelled  when  we  consider  our 
important  commercial  role,  and  as  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  free  world. 

We  realize  that  shipbuilding  and  ship  op- 
erating are  very  expensive  undertakings  in 
our  country,  however,  these  endeavors  are 
very  important  to  our  national  well-being 
and.  In  my  opinion,  oiir  builders  and  oper- 
ators are  competing  with  their  less  costly 
counterpyarts  in  foreign  lands  and  in  my  opin- 
ion they  are  competing  against  less  valuable 
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ships  services  whose  nations  have  more  lim- 
ited goals.  Having  momentarily  touched  on 
some  of  the  overall  maritime  problems,  I 
would  now  like  to  address  myself,  as  I  did  in 
San  Diego  recently  before  receiving  the  in- 
vitation from  Mr.  Hall  to  attend  this  con- 
vention, to  the  problems  confronting  Ameri- 
can seamen. 

The  talents  of  our  seamen  must  be  main- 
tained, their  initiative  must  not  be  Jaded; 
their  well-being  must  be  preserved.  Ameri- 
can seamen  represent  a  national  investment 

which  this  country  can  111  afford  to  lose.  All 
too  Often  we  hear  of  how  grandly  they  are 
coinpensated  and  how  lavishly  they  live 
aboard    our    ships.      However,    all    txDO    often. 

their  compensation  and  working  conditions 
are  compared  with  those  of  their  foreign 
counterparts  and  not  with  that  of  the  white- 
collar  or  blue-collar  worker  here  ashore  in 
our  country.  Both  you  and  I  know  only  too 
well  that  American  seamen  possess  special 
skills.  We  all  know  of  the  rigors  of  their 
lives  and  all  are  aware  of  the  economic  op- 
portunities which  are  ever  increasing  and 
are  currently  enjoyed  by  shoreside  workers. 

I  for  one.  am  delighted  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  publicly  salute  the  American 
seamen  who  are  not  only  willing  to  but  do. 
day  in  and  day  out.  serve  our  Nation  by  fore- 
going, for  long  periods  of  time,  the  fruits 
of  our  American  high  standard  of  living  en- 
Joyed  by  us  here  at  home.  They  do  not  en- 
Joy  the  companionship  of  their  families  as 
other  shoreside  American  citizens  do.  They 
are  on  call  24  hours  a  day  during  all  types 
of  weather  and  other  hazards  in  the  fur- 
therance of  their  occupational  pursuits. 
Their  families  also  make  these  sacrifices  not 
having  the  man  of  the  house  at  home  to  in- 
struct and  give  example  to  the  young  ones 
as  they  grow  up. 

And.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  It  is  no 
longer  fashionable,  novel,  or  a  delightful 
exp)erience  to  stroll  along  any  of  the  port 
streets  in  other  lands.  American  seamen 
exposed  outside  the  confines  of  their  coun- 
try, to  certain  dangers  that  are  unknown  to 
us  here  at  home  and  the  orderly  police  pro- 
tection assured  to  us  Is  not  available  to  them 
In  other  lands.  They  daily  come  in  contact 
with  not  only  acts  of  God  that  can  be 
dangerous,  climatic  and  other  changes  in 
the  elements.  These  conditions  make  this 
life  a  distasteful  undertaking  to  others. 
However  we  are  fortunate  in  having  a  skilled 
labor  force  that  is  Inbued  with  a  sense  of 
adventure  and  purpose.  The  fact  that  Amer- 
ican seamen  have  intrusted  to  their  care 
daily  vessels  worth  millions  of  dollars  be- 
spealcs  an  appreciation  of  their  skills.  To 
a  small  band  of  dedicated  men  goes  a  debt 
of  thanks  for  a  difficult,  distasteful  Job,  ex- 
pertly done. 

Tliank  you. 


The  20th  Anniversary  of  the  United  Na- 
tions During  1965 — International  Co- 
operation Year 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8,  1965 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  impor- 
tant resolution  has  been  introduced  today 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell],  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizations 
and  Movements  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foi'eign  Affairs. 


In  recognition  of  the  United  Nations 
20th  anniversary  celebration  scheduled 
for  San  Francisco  on  June  26,  1965,  the 
resolution  declares  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress "that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica rededicates  itself  to  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  to  save  succeeding 
generations  from  the  scourge  of  war." 

Because  1965  is  International  Coopera- 
tion Year,  the  resolution  also  calls  on  the 

executive  branch  to  strengthen  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  machinery  and  to 
try  for  progress  in  disarmament. 

I  have  unanimous  consent  to   set    out 

the  resolution  in  the  Appendix.  I  am 
happy  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Fascell],  the -gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  FrelinghuysexI,  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bol- 
ton 1,  in  sponsoring  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution: 

H.  Con.  Ri:.s.   429' 

Concurrent  resolution  expressUig  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  United  Na- 
tions during  Internationul  Cooperation 
Year,  and  for  other  purpo-ses 

Whereas  the  year  1965  marks  the  twen- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  United  Nations. 
which  will  be  celebrated  in  San  Francisco  on 
June  26,  1965;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly has  designated  the  year  1965  as  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Year;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  proclaimed  1965  as  International 
Cooperation  Year,  and  has  set  up  a  broad 
program  within  the  executive  branch  to  re- 
view our  present  international  policies  in 
cooperation  with  a  bipartisan  grotip  of  dis- 
tinguished private  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  charged  tliose 
participating  in  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Year  program  to  "searclj  and  explore 
and  canvass  and  thoroughly  discuss  every 
conceivable  approach  and  avenue  of  coopera- 
tion that  could  lead  to  peace";   and 

Whereas  the  International  Cooperation 
Year  program  will  culminate  in  a  White 
House  Conference  on  International  Coopera- 
tion which  the  President  has  annotmced  he 
will  convene  in  November  1966;   and 

Whereas  during  the  twenty  years  of  its 
existence  the  United  Nations  has  played  an 
important,  and  at  times  crucial,  role  in  pur- 
suit of  one  of  its  stated  purposes  "to  save 
succeeding  generations  from  tJie  scourge  of 
war.  which  twice  in  otir  Ufetinic  has  brought 
untold  sorrow  to  mankind";  and 

Whereas  during  that  time  the  United  Na- 
tions has  also  performed  a  valuable  service 
through  the  specialized  agencies  and  other- 
wise in  helping  to  establish  human  rights 
and  to  eliminate  those  ancient  enemies  of 
manlclnd — hunger,  poverty,  diseii.se.  and  ig- 
norance: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rcprc^eTJativcs 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  of 
America  rededicates  itself  to  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  furtherance 
of  International  cooperation  within  the 
framework  of  law  and  order:  and  that  all 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations  are 
urged  to  do  likewise. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  in  connection  with  the  examina- 
tion for  International  Cooperation  Year  of 
United  States  participation  in  international 
cooperative  activities,  the  executive  branch 
should  (1)  review  wltii  a  high  sense  of 
urgency  the  current  state  of  international 
peacekeeping  machinery  with  a  view  to 
making  specific  suggestions  for  strengthen- 
ing this  machinery.  (2)  review  other  major 
elements  of  international  community  and 
cooperation  with  a  view  to  making  specific 
suggestions  to  promote  the  growth  of  insti- 


tutions of  international  cooperation  and  !a"v 
and  order,  and  (3)  review  urgently  the  sta- 
tus of  disarmament  negotiations  witli  a 
view  to  further  progress  in  reducing  tlie 
dangers  and  burden  of  competitive  natiora! 
armaments. 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  provide  for  particip.;- 
tion  by  the  Congress  in  the  White  Hou^e 
Conference  on  International  Cooperatio:; 
subject  to  an  invitation  by  the  President, 
there  is  hereby  created  a  congressional  dele- 
gation Of  twelve  members  to  be  composeci  of 
six  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by  tlie 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  e;x 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representativ  ■; 
appointed    by    the    Speaker   of    the    House   vi 

Representatives.  Any  vacancy  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  delegation  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  orit-- 
inal  appointments. 


Duncan  Urges  National  Research  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF   OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1965 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Duncan],  has  recen'Iy 
expressed  grave  concern  over  the  exten- 
sive concentration  of  Federal  prograir.s 
of  scientific  research  and  the  impact  of 
these  concentrations  on  the  Nation's 
hisher  education  system — and  ultimate  Iv 
upon  the  structure  of  our  economy.  I:i 
testimony  last  week  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Mr.  ;> 
power  he  made  a  strong  case  for  a  i.  - 
ordinated  policy  of  Federal  research  a:  d 
development  that  would  recognize  t  le 
veiT  real  national  danger  in  such  c(  .- 
centrations  and  would  provide  that  !  i- 
ture  funds  for  research  and  developmnit 
be  allocated  in  the  long  range  natiot.;il 
interest. 

I  know  that  this  information  is  im- 
portant to  those  of  our  colleagues  vi.o 
share  a  concern  over  the  present  trerd. 
and  place  the  text  of  the  gentleman  f  r  :n 
Oregon's  [Mr.  Duncan]  testimony  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Urges  National  Research  Policy 

(.statement  by  Representative  Robert  B 
Dt-NCAN,  of  Oregon,  before  the  Subcomm.ii- 
tee  on  Employment  and  Manpower  of  H.e 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Conur,;'- 
tee  during  hearings  on  the  impact  of  Fni- 
eral  research  and  development  policies  'U 
scientific  and  technical  manpower.  Jum  3, 
19651 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commitue. 
I  appreciate  your  kindness  in  permitting  me 
to  appear  before  your  committee  this  mt :  "- 
ing.  I  requested  this  opportunity,  not  \:p- 
cause  I  pretend  to  any  expertise  in  rese;':'  'a 
and  development  policies,  but  because  I  m 
deeply  concerned  about  the  impact  of  t!.  e 
policies  on  the  educational,  economic.  .  -.(J 
social  labric  of  our  Nation. 

That  I  am  not  alone  in  this  conccri.  .s 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  you  are  holdi:  g 
these  hearings  to  determine  the  impact  oi 
the  Federal  Government's  research  and  de- 
velopment policies  on  scientific  and  techn;  .il 
manpower. 

I  hope  as  a  result  of  these  hearings  ■.■•:.d 
those  held  last  year  by  the  Select  Commi-     o 


I  ::  Government  Research  of  the  House  of 
Ri-presentatives.  as  well  as  the  consideration 
triven  to  basic  policy  problems  in  federally 
r.iuinced  research  and  development  by  the 
C  nimittee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
•:...-  Hotise.  that  Congress  will  set  a  definite 
;  .I'l-y  for  the  distribution  of  research  and 
t ,  ■.  elopment  funds  that  will  represent  the 
r..itlonal  mterest,  rather  than  the  specific 
;ir.ci  fragmented  sliort-term  mission  inter- 
e-:s  and  agency  goals  of  a  multittide  of  ex- 
tivnive  departments,  agencies,  services,   bu- 

:v.  lis.  and  divisions. 

My  examination  of  the  hearings  and  com- 
mittee reports  available  on  this  subject  indi- 
c.ites  that  there  is  no  coordinated  executive 
p.. I  icy  lor  distribution  of  research  and  de- 
vi^lopment  funds  that  is  correlated  with  the 
broad  and  long-term  national  interest  as 
C'liurasted  with  immediate,  short-run  agency 
iir.?;sioias. 

I  am  concerned  because   the  information 


available  indicates  that  a  severe  imbalance 
in  the  geographical  distribution  of  Federal 
research  and  development  funds  is  produc- 
ing an  imbalance  in  educational  opportuni- 
ties in  our  Nation.  And  that  this  then  pro- 
duces a  further  imbalance  in  the  distribution 
of  Federal  research  and  development  funds. 
During  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  during 
which  the  major  acceleration  of  Federal  ac- 
tivity in  research  occurred,  a  vicious  cycle 
lias  been  established.  And  its  existence  is 
nsed  by  Federal  agencies  to  justify  its  con- 
tinuance. 

At  tlie  risk  of  repeating  inforniation  al- 
ready in  the  hands  of  committee  members. 
I  am  incUiding  with  my  remarks  several  tabu- 
lations from  a  report  by  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  These  are  from  the  com- 
mittee print  entitled  ■Government  and 
Science.  No.  4"  and  give  a  factual  basis  for 
tiie  biiiance  of  mv  statement. 
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DoUars  for  R.  i-  D.  to  profit  orgariizations  per 
industrial  employee 

1.  Nevada $21,081.37 

2.  New    Mexico 10.067.71 

3.  Arizona 2.556  92 

4.  California 2,  383.  80 

Utoh 2.  201.  91 

2.  042.  85 
1.  312  23 
1.306.97 


6.  Colorado 

7  Lotiisiana 

8.  Washington 

9.  Maryland      and 

Columbia 

10.  Florida 

11.  South    Dakota.. 

12.  Idaho 

13.  Te.xas 

14.  Missouri 

15.  Alabama-    

16.  Delaware 

17.  Tennessee 

18    Xew    York 

19.  New   Jersey 

20.  Mass.ichtisetts_.. 

21.  Connectictit 

22.  Wyoming 

23.  Virginia 

24.  Pannsylvania 

25.  North  Dakota 

26    Minnesota 

27.  Wisconsin 

28.  Montana 

29.  Ne-w  Hampshire. 

30.  Arkansas 

31.  Kansiis 

32.  Ohio -_. 

33.  Michigan 

34.  Vermont 

35.  Oklahoma ... 

36.  Illinois 

37.  Indiana 

38.  South   Carolina - 

39.  Hawaii 

40.  Rhode   Island. -- 

41.  Georgia 

42.  Alaska 

43.  West  Virginia- .- 

44.  Oregon 

45.  Iowa 

46.  North    C.trolina. 

47.  Nebraska , 

48.  Missis^^ippi 

49.  Kentucky 

50.  Maine 

National    average 


District      of 


1.177.40 

1.  150.94 

772.  85 

728.  50 
600.  48 

559.91 

543.01 

403.94 

380.  59 

373.  40 

316.  98 

299.  16 

246.09 

'  210.  96 

'  203.  59 

■  196.29 

'  193.  75 

'  191.84 

'  158.  62 

'  158.  44 

>  131.71 

'  122.71 

'  116.61 

=  114.78 

'95.95 

62.93 

59.79 

53.58 

52.83 

49.20 

43.98 

17.  87 

17.03 

10.89 

9.45 

9.22 

7.74 

6.  89 

4.87 

2.  52 

2.  10 

1.53 

473.  27 


These  tigures  are  within   :t50  percent  of 

the  geometric  mean  of  $149.14. 

Dollars  for  performance  of  R.  <t  D.  to  educa- 
twnal  ivstmittom;  in  fiscal  year  1963  per 
scientist  emploved  by  the  institutions  m 
calendar  year  1962 

\ln  thoiis.inds  of  dollars) 

1.  New    Mexico 

2.  Nevada-   . -.!..I-"'!". 

3.  California 

4.  Alaska 

5.  Massachusetts 

6.  Maryland     and     the     District     of 

Columbia 

7.  Illinois 

8.  Idaho 

9.  New    York 

10.  New   Jersey 18.4 

11.  Rliode  Island .          .  '  18  2 

12.  Utah :_  .  16  8 

13.  Colorado -16.7 

14.  Connecticut -16.1 

15.  Alabama i  15  3 

16.  Michigan 115   j 

17.  Washington 114  5 

18.  Pennsylvania 14  o 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Dollars  for  performance  of  R.  <t  D.  to  educa- 
tional institutions  in  fiscal  year  1963  per 
scientist  employed  by  the  ijistitutions  in 
calendar  year  1962 — Continued 

( In  thousands  of  dollars  ] 

19.  Minnesota ^13.8 

20.  Tennessee ^  13.  6 

21.  Vermont ^ '13.3 

22.  Hawaii 1 13.  1 

23.  Iowa '13.1 

24.  Texas '13.1 

25.  Missouri '12.3 

26.  Georgia '12.3 

27.  Florida '12.0 

28.  LfOuisiana '11.9 

29.  Mississippi '11.6 

30.  Ohio ..-"IIIII"""  '11.3 

31.  Virginia i  n   i 

32.  North    Carolina '11,0 

33.  Wisconsin '10.9 

34.  Oregon IIIIII  '  lo!  8 

35.  New  Hampshire i  iq.  6 

36.  Oklahoma IIIIIIII     »  9.  5 

37.  Arizona IIIIIIIII     '9^1 

38.  Indiana IIIIIIIIII  '9  0 

39.  Kentucky """"I"  139 

40.  Arkansas _  «8  6 

41.  West  Virginia II_IIIZI"IZiri     »  7!  5 

42.  Kansas I""  6  8 

43.  Delaware g!  5 

44.  Nebraska 6.5 

45.  South  Carolina 6.3 

46.  Montana 6.0 

47.  South    Dakota 4.5 

48.  North  Dakota 4.2 

49.  Wyoming 4. 1 

50.  Maine 4.  0 

National  average 24.9 

'These  flgiures  are  within   ±50  percent  oi: 
the  geometric  mean  of  13.8. 

Dollars  for  R.  A  D.  to  educational  institu- 
tions in  fiscal  year  1963  per  student 
enrolled  in  the  fall  of  1963 

1.  New  Mexico $4,002 

2.  Alaska 2.863 

3.  Nevada 2,201 

4.  Massachusetts 1,132 

5.  Maryland        and       District       of 

Columbia 

6.  California 

7.  Illinois 

8.  Idaho _'/_ 

9.  Rhode  Island _'__/ 

10.  New  York 

11.  Colorado 

12.  Connecticut 

13.  New  Jersey 

14.  New  Hamsphlre 

15.  Iowa 

16.  Washington "' 

17.  Minnesota 

18.  Vermont " 

19.  Pennsylvania 

20.  Utah ' 

21.  Michigan "III.' 

22.  Oregon 

23.  Wisconsin IIIIIII 

24.  Georgia "III" 

25.  North  Carolina I-II"I"I^ 

26.  Alabama 

27.  Delawnre 

28.  Missouri " 

29.  Hawaii I/.       //' 

30.  Virginia 

31.  Florida II-I"IIIIIII 

32.  Tennesseee 

33.  Louisiana IIIII 

34.  Indiana ~ 

35.  Ohio ""_ 

36.  Texas "_ 

37.  Arizona IIIIII 

38.  Kansas 

39.  Oklahoma S.  S". 

40.  Kentucky III-III.IIII 

41.  Arkansas 

42.  Montana 

43.  Mississippi IIIIIIII 

44.  Nebraska 


782 

749 

450 

405 

399 

311 

'303 

'291 

'265 

'253 

'247 

'239 

'235 

'230 

'225 

'216 

'213 

'203 

'202 

'165 

'  164 

'  161 

'  160 

'  157 

'  156 

'  153 

'  147 

'  142 

'  140 

'  139 

'  138 

'  119 

'  107 

'102 

99 

89 

88 

86 

84 

81 


Dollars  for  R.  &  D.  to  edvx:ational  institu- 
tions in  fiscal  year  1963  per  stiLdent 
enrolled  in  the  fall  of  1963 — Continued 

45.  Wyoming $75 

46.  Maine 72 

47.  West  Virginia 68 

48.  South  Dakota 63 

49.  South  Carolina 62 

50.  North  Dakota 61 

National  average 353 

'These  figures  are  within  +50  percent  of 
the  geometric  mean  of  203. 

Dollars  for  R.  &  D.  to  educational  institu- 
tions in  fiscal  year  1963  per  advanced  de- 
gree conferred  during  the  1962-63  scho- 
lastic year  ' 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

1.  Nevada ..^ 195.6 

2.  Alaska 136.1 

3.  New  Mexico 123.3 

4.  California 46.7 

5.  Idaho 27.6 

6.  Massachusetts . 27.0 

7.  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia..  25.8 

8.  Illinois 16.9 

9.  Rhode  Island . 16.8 

10.  New  Hampslxire 13.9 

11.  New  Jersey '13.0 

12.  Washington '12.1 

13.  Utah '11.4 

14.  Minnesota '11.1 

15.  Virginia '10.9 

16.  Iowa '10.9 

17.  Florida '10.3 

18.  Pennsylvania ^, '9.6 

19.  Hawaii '9.2 

20.  New  Tork '8.9 

21.  Georgia '8.7 

22.  Vermont .^ '8.1 

23.  Connecticut 13.1 

24.  Wisconsin '8.0 

25.  Louisiana ., '7.6 

26.  Colorado .;. 17.2 

27.  Ohio _, 17.0 

28.  Oregon '6.9 

29.  Texas II. .II.. I     '6^7 

30.  Alabama '6.7 

31.  North  Carolina __l '6^6 

32.  South  Carolina ., 15.4 

33.  Missouri ^ '6.3 

34.  Michigan _1 '6.3 

35.  Delaware 152 

36.  Tennessee .1 I     158 

37.  Kentucky _^ '4.9 

38.  Mississippi I '4.7 

39.  Arizona '4.6 

40.  Montana ^ I     '4^6 

41.  Nebraska _^ ~       44 

42.  Maine " ~      42 

43.  Arkansas _^ 42 

44.  Oklahoma "       39 

45.  Kansas '  33 

46.  West  Virginia II-IIIIII       3.5 

47.  Indiana _!._        "~       3  4 

48.  North  Dakota _II.IIIII       2^6 

49.  South  Dakota IIIIIIIII       2^5 

50.  Wyoming I 2  1 

National  average ,. j4  3 

'  Tliese  figures  are  within  i  50  percent  of 
the  geometric  mean  of  8.9. 

In  our  failure  to  date  to  set  3  firm  national - 
Interest  policy  for  the  distribution  of  Fe<l- 
eral  research  and  development  funds,  now  in 
excess  of  $15  billion  a  year,  we  have  in  fact 
made  the  decision  that  these  funds  will  be 
distributed  without  full  regard  to  the  broad 
long-range  national  interest. 

The  huge  research  and  development  con- 
tracts and  grants  to  a  limlUed  number  of 
Institutions  has  strengthened  the  faculties 
of  these  institutions  and  improved  their  fa- 
cilities and  equipment,  and  thus  Increased 
their  api>eal  as  recipients  for  Federal  research 
and  development  contracts  and  grants.  This, 
I  suggest,  is  at  the  expense  of  other  fine  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  country. 

But  this  extends  Into  the  industrial  field 


with  both  direct  and  indirect  results.  Pr  x- 
Imlty  to  the  laboratories  and  research  cenu.-^ 
with  major  Federal  contracts  Is  both  us- :ul 
and  Important  to  Industrial  concerns  en- 
gaged In  production  for  varioiis  Federal  pro- 
grams, particularly  In  military  and  sp.  :e. 
related  fields.  The  existence  of  these  !j.  iic 
resources,  educational,  scientific,  and  inti  is- 
trial,  then  encourages  the  location  In  r<  ,1- 
tive  proximity  of  second  tier  and  related  r  u- 
terp  rises. 

The  spinoff  from  the  exotic  and  sopl,  .. 
cat«d  processes  being  developed  for  the  :  •  w 
technologies  is  beginning  to  feed  civil. an 
industry.  Processes  developed  for  space  or 
destruction  are  being  adapted  for  earth  ;  ,ci 
construction.  These  tend  to  locate  ne.v  l.e 
sovirce  of  the  process  and  the  means  for  i;  .n- 
ing  and  developing  it.  This  too  Is  fed  w  -h 
Federal  dollars,  for  the  seeds  were  plai.  pd 
and  ntirtured  to  maturity  under  Federal  .e- 
search  and  development  grants  and  contr..  ;s. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  a  major  conceri:  is 
how  to  more  rapidly  and  more  effecti.  .:y 
make  available  to  industry  the  ImowUire 
gained  from  federally  sponsored  rese; .  h 
projects.  And  some  progress  is  being  r.  :;e 
In  this  field  with  Federal  help,  for  exanv  :e, 
the  Aerospace  Research  Applications  C-.  ;:- 
ter  at  Indiana  University,  a  Joint  Fede:  ,.1, 
private,  and  Indiana  University  enterprist-. 

But  the  location  of  major  Federal  rese:  ch 
and  development  contracts  In  an  area  r  ves 
a  substantial  Impetus  to  the  developmer.  of 
the  more  modem  technological  lndust.;es 
that  feed  on  the  results  and  utilize  the  re- 
search personnel.  And  the  location  of  ti  f-se 
newer  industrial  complexes  attracts  a'.ui- 
tional  firms  and  related  Industries.  ITie 
civilian  economic  Impact  of  Federal  reser  rch 
and  development  contracts  Is  significai;  . 

The  failure  to  set  a  policy  In  the  nati.  r.al 
Interest  and  the  policy  of  permitting  as;  n- 
cles  (despite  the  oft  made  protests  of  exf-  u- 
tlve  coordination)  to  assign  these  proj'-cts 
and  grants  on  the  basis  of  short-run  agf  cy 
missions  Is  widening  the  gap  between  tir  :-, 
second-,  and  third-rate  universities.  Tl:rre 
exists  In  fact  as  former  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  Elvis  Stahr,  Jr.,  now  president  of 
Indiana  University,  has  pointed  out,  at-  :n 
drain  on  some  sections  of  the  country.  ':  .:s 
may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  agency  in  i-.e 
short  run,  but  the  long-range  effect  Is  w-.  V.- 
ening  to  the  Nation. 

For  the  finest  minds  of  the  pocket,;  of 
technological  poverty  created  by  the  ad  j  oc 
research  and  development  policies  of  Fe<;'  -d 
agencies  are  going  to  the  already  fav  red 
centers  which  have  reached  their  prec:,;i- 
nence  as  a  direct  result  of  Federal  supr'  rt. 
Unless  Congress  acts,  the  rich  will  contr. -le 
to  get  richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 

The  universities  of  this  Nation  have  sev  .il 
roles  to  play.  Among  these  are  being  'he 
producers  of  Increased  knowledge  and  i  o- 
ducers  of  highly  trained  manpower.  In  he 
scientific  aJid  technical  fields,  the  rese :  oh 
and  development  policies  of  the  Federal  C".  v- 
ernment  will  be  the  determining  factor  m 
how  well  this  assignment  can  be  carried  ■:    :. 

For  it  is  a  fact,  liberal  arts  colleges  ;  r.d 
technical  Institutions  which  do  not  h  'e 
Federal  research  programs  have  difficult-,  in 
attracting  capable  scientists.  Yet  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  argued  that  it  "rr.  ;st; 
secure  contracts  with  organizations  which 
can  carry  out  a  research  and  developn,-  lU 
program  in  the  most  efficient  mam  t. 
Therefore,  excellence  of  the  contractor  in 
the  field  of  science  or  engineering  is  '..e 
primary  consideration  when  contracts  re 
let."  I  challenge  this  assertion  on  '  .e 
grounds  that  the  mission  approach  of  ■■■■.e 
Department  of  Defense  cannot  be  considi.  r.^ 
apart  from  the  broad  national  Interest.  lior 
apart  from  the  necessity  In  the  long  run  lor 
a  broad  base  for  our  defeiLse  efforts. 

But  a  Department  spokesman  told  a  H.  -e 
committee  that  it  had  tried  dispersion  dur.ns 
the  1950s  In  "areas  remote  from  traditic;..!! 
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areas  of  concentration."  None  of  these  at- 
tempts, the  Department  testified,  has  "ma- 
tcrilaly  affected  the  role  of  major  R.  &  D. 
cc:nplexes." 

j\s  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Stanford  Research 
Ii.stitute  completed  a  study  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  use  in  determining  "what 
factors  are  pertinent  to  geographical  distribu- 
tjon  of  defense  R.  &  D.  industry."  Without 
c.sting  any  aspersions  on  the  objectivity 
oi  the  Stanford  study,  this  is  something  like 
assigning  the  fox  the  task  of  mapping  the 
di  lense  of  the  chicken  coop. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  is  against  the  national 
i:  lerest  for  any  region  of  the  country  to  be 
denied  access  to  the  mainstream  of  America's 
ai  celerating  technological  and  scientific  so- 
ci'?ty.  For  in  this  denial  we  will  freeze  into 
the  future  the  unfortunate  Imbalances  of 
I.  day  and,  in  fact,  make  the  disparity 
trreater. 

The  National  Science  Foundation's  pro- 
er.im  to  develop  centers  of  excellence  is  a 
fine  gesture,  and  the  great  University  of 
Oregon,  In  my  district.  Is  one  of  the  bene- 
1;  iaries  of  the  program.  A  recent  grant 
..;  slightly  over  $4  million  will  be  very  help- 
;;.i.  But  the  magnitude  of  the  Federal  re- 
.-  irch  and  development  programs,  expected 
;.•  continue  to  expand  in  coming  years, 
r.uikes  the  NSF  program  as  useful  from  a  na- 
-;3nal  point  of  view  as  using  a  tack  hanimer 
:  ^  drive  a  railroad  spike. 

From  statistics  I  cited  earlier,  lio  niat- 
t  r  what  measure  is  taken,  whether  dol- 
•;.  rs  of  R.  &  D.  funds  per  capita,  per  scien- 
:  it,  per  industrial  employee,  per  advanced 
ciogree.  per  student  or  whatever,  a  few  States. 
;. i:d  within  them,  a  few  areas  receive  a  dis- 
p  >rtionate  share  of  Federal  funds,  and  in 
g'oss  contracts  and  grants  a  very  few  receive 
lue  preponderance  of  dollars.  And  because 
trese  funds  have  been  distribxjted  in  this 
n.riuner  over  the  past  decade  and  a  half, 
:•.  id  perhaps  more,  institutions  and  Indus- 
:-.;il  complexes  have  been  created  which  in 
tr,rn  are  used  for  justification  for  continuing 
t      place    these    funds    in    such    a    manner. 

We  are  thus  creating  several  sections  of 
:  f  Nation,  most  particularly  southern  Cali- 
;  rnia,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  New 
Y  Tk    City    and    northern    New    Jersey,    and 

•  le  Boston-Cambridge  areas,  that  under  cri- 

•  ria  apparently  currently  being  used  by 
y  \SA  and  the  Department  of  Defense  ( two 
I:  ijor  contracting  agencies)  are  destined  to 
c  ntinue  to  expand  and  draw,  as  a  niag- 
:  '.  the  brightest  and  most  able  scientists 
:•    d  engineers  from  tliroughout  the  Nation. 

t  believe  that  it  is  a  truism  that  scien- 
'  ts  and  engineers,  no  less  than  others,  will 
t  1    where    the    challenges    ;ind    the    oppor- 

•  nities  are. 

Tlie  massive  and  demanding  research  ac- 
:  vities  of  the  Federal  Government  h.ive 
ben  opening  the  greatest  opi>ortunities  and 
presenting  the  most  stimulating  challenges 
;  science  and  engineering.  It  is  no  wonder 
•'  it  the  brilliant  men  and  women,  often 
•r  ined  out  in  the  remote  areas  described 
l>-  the  Department  of  Defense  witness,  are 
'  iwn  to  soiuhern  California  or  to  the  North- 
1  -t.  And  this  In  turn  attracts  the  students 
V  ,10  want  to  study  with  the  top  professors 
.d  research  men  who  have  moved  into  the 
C'pMt  institutions  as  federally  created  op- 
'    rtvinities  are  presented. 

For  the  most  part,  the  creation  of  these 
i;.eat    institutions    and    these    sophisticated 
iustrial  complexes,  repifesents  a  multitude 
:igcncy    decisions.     And    these    decisions 
;e  carried  out  with  tax  dollars  paid  by  all 
ites.     Despite      chamber      of      commerce 
ists.  tliere  is  nothing  unique  in  the  south- 
'    1  California  climate  or  topography,  nor  in 
■    H  New  England  or  Middle  Atlantic  States 
It   makes  researcli  more  effective  or  more 
eient  if  it  is  conducted  there.    The  quality 
tlie  individuals   and  the  facilities,   pur- 
eed or  employed  for  the  most  part  with 
icral  dollars,  is  the  difference. 


Advanced  computers  and  laboratories,  in- 
tricate testing  and  engineering  facilities,  and 
the  highly  knowledgeable  scientists  and  en- 
gineers to  operate  tiiem  can  be  placed  as 
well  at  the  University  of  Oregon  or  Oregon 
State  University  as  at  California  Institute  of 
Technology;  as  well  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin as  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  produce  as  much  In  associa- 
tion with  the  University  of  Michigan  as  with 
Harvard  University. 

People  and  facilities  make  the  difference 
and  these  are  where  the  opportunities  created 
with  Federal  dollars  are.  Where  these  Fed- 
eral dollars  for  research  and  development  are 
put  are  conscious  human  decisions  made 
most  often  here  in  Washington  by  a  multi- 
tude of  agencies,  each  concerned  with  its 
particular  task  and  mission,  and  none  with 
on  overall  national  policy  viewpoint. 

It  is  this  viewpoint  of  the  national  interest 
that  we  in  the  Congress  must  provide  or  in 
our  failure  to  do  so,  acquiesce  in  tlie  con- 
tinued and  greater  concentration  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  brainpower  and  re- 
search and  development  facilities  In  a  very 
limited  number  of  places  in  the  Nation.  If 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  set  national  policy, 
and  I  believe  it  is,  then  can  we  any  longer 
defer  establishing  national  policy  and  na- 
tional goals  in  a  segment  of  Federal  activity 
that  lias  such  a  large  impact  on  our  edvica- 
tional,   econoniic   and  social   development? 

The  ten  States  in  the  Northeast,  the  Mid- 
west and  the  Far  West  which  receive  the  most 
Federal  research  and  development  support 
have  an  annual  average  of  100  Ph.  D.  grad- 
uates per  million  population,  as  compared  to 
50  Ph.  D.  graduates  per  million  population  in 
the  other  40  States. 

As  the  Federal  Government  pumps  money 
into  the  admittedly  first  rank  universities 
in  a  limited  liumber  of  areas,  these  expand- 
ing institutions  exercise  a  strong  stimulus 
on  the  high  school  students  of  tlie  surround- 
ing areas.  Studies  have  shown  that  high 
school  graduates  near  these  educational  in- 
stitutions are  three  times  more  likely  to  go 
on  to  doctoral  work  than  those  not  in  favored 
areas,  and  relatively  few  go  more  than  500 
niiles  for  this  opportunity. 

What  is  the  result?  Can  part  of  il  be  the 
fact  that  more  than  75.000  high  school  grad- 
uates a  year  are  capable  of  Ph.  D.  level  work 
as  compared  to  the  10,000  degrees  actually 
granted?  I  do  not  know,  but  I  hope  this 
Committee  will  find  ovit.  for  the  65.000  young 
men  and  women  of  outstanding  ability  each 
year  who  do  not  reach  their  full  potential  is 
a  shocking  failure  of  our  educational  system, 
in  which  Congress  may  have  a  direct  share 
of  the  blame. 

I  am  unwilling  to  concede  tliai  a  youngster 
born  in  soiuherii  California  or  Massachusettb 
or  New  York  is  smarter  or  more  able  than 
one  born  in  Oregon  or  Florida  or  Michig.m 
or  Al.ifika.  I  am  likewise  unwilling  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  a  p.irty  to  making  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try a  better  place  in  which  to  l3e  educated 
than  another.  Yet  tliere  are  some  schools 
better  than  others,  aiid  among  the  first  rank 
universities,  and  those  in  close  behind  them. 
it  is  Federal  support  of  research  and  develop- 
ment that  is  making  the  difference. 

But  whether  the  phenomenal  growth  of  re- 
.searcli  activities  at  some  of  oiu-  superior  in- 
stitutions receiviiig  huge  Federal  contracts 
and  grants  contributes  in  fact  to  greater  ad- 
vantages for  te  undergraduate  or  post-grad- 
uate doctor.%1  candidate  would  be  worth  ex- 
ploring. We  know  able  students  swarm  to 
the  doors  of  these  institutions  with  great 
hopes  for  learning  at  the  feet  of  today's 
famous  scientists  and  engineers  and  par- 
ticipating in  meeting  the  challenges  of  to- 
morrow, but  .are  these  hopes  realized  in  fact, 
or  is  education  liecoming  secondary  as  Fed- 
eral funds  flow  in.  and  top  scientists  and 
engineers  leave  classroom  .assignments  for 
the  disciplines  of  tlie  laboratory? 


As  Federal  funds  finance  the  groiwtlx  of  so- 
called  "traditional  centers"  of  concentration 
of  research  and  development  funds,  are  we 
producing  factories  of  education,  with 
f.imous  names  on  the  marquee,  whose  roles 
are  played  in  the  claBsrooms  and  teaching 
laboratories  by  stand-ins,  for  the  principals 
are  busily  engaged  elsewhere  on  Federally 
financed  research?  Are  institutional  labora- 
tory and  testing  facilities  to  Ijecome  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  the  educational  and 
training  function  of  the  university? 

I  do  not  know  the  answ^ers  to  these  ques- 
tions, and  many  more  to  which  you.  as  well 
as  I.  should  seek  answers.  I  do  know  that 
tliere  is  no  doubt  that  Federal  funds  are 
having  a  profound  effect  on  American  higher 
edtication.  I  know  that  most  universities 
and  colleges  are  warj-  of  this  effect  lest  they 
become  in  practice  under  Federal  direction 
and  control.  But  the  impact  is  there,  and 
perhaps  the  question  with  which  we  are  faced 
is  not  whether  there  should  be  an  effect, 
but  rather  whether  it  shall  be  as  the  result 
of  many  agency  policies  directed  toward  var- 
ious and  limited  agency  goals,  or  whether 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  es- 
tablish a  broad  national  p>olicy  within  which 
academic  freedom  can  be  preserved  and  the 
entire  higher  educational  system  of  the  Na- 
tion consciously  and  deliberately  improved. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  in  mak- 
ing a  study  of  tliis  problem  used  language 
somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. The  report  was  In  temis  of  "emer- 
gent universities."  •developing  universities." 
Federal  policy — or  in  fact  lack  of  It — has 
tiuned  differences  into  virtual  uncrossable 
chasms — and  now  those  left  behind  by  con- 
scious decision  are  to  be  treated  as  we  would 
an  'emergent  "  nation  on  the  African  Conti- 
nent. 

I  contend  that  iliis  is  pure  noiisense. 
And  I  protest  it.  I  want,  and  I  think  that 
this  view  is  shared  by  most  of  my  colleagues 
and  yours,  that  the  youth  of  America,  all 
of  America,  can  share  in  the  scientific  and 
technical  age  we  are  in  truth  just  entering. 
If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  engage  so 
heavily  In  research  and  development,  which 
I  believe  it  must,  and  if  it  is  to  have  such  a 
critical  effect  on  our  development  as  a  people, 
then  we  have  the  responsibility  to  develop 
those  policies  which  will  insure  that  all 
America  will  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute its  energies  and  intelligence  to  this 
effort.  We  create  the  opportunities  and  the 
challenges  as  we  will.  We  cannot  deny  them 
to  most  of  the  country,  in  favor  of  some  of 
the  country. 

And  surely,  we  cannot  continue  to  create 
the  severe  disparity  of  opportunity  on  the 
basis  that,  tliat  which  was.  is  and  shall  for- 
e'.cr  more  be. 


Judy  Holliday,  Actress,  Is  Dead 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1965 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
prcat  sadness  that  I  should  like  to  note 
for  the  record  here  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  that  a  wonderful 
American.  Judy  Holliday,  died  in  New- 
York  on  June  7. 

This  talented  young  actress,  who 
leaves  a  12-year-old  son.  put  up  such 
a  courageous  fight  against  her  illness 
that  she  sets  an  example  of  courage  and 
human  toughness  and  goodness  for 
e^•eryone  to  admire  and  remember. 
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As  far  as  we  could  see  she  never  once 
broke  down  and  did  not  permit  her  ill- 
ness  to  interfere  with  the  excitement  that 
she  found  in  life  and  the  joy  that  she 
gave  to  others. 

My  wife  Mary  and  I  were  delighted  to 
have  seen  Judy  in  her  last  show  on 
Broadway.  "Hot  Spot."  Even  then  she 
was  far  from  being  well,  but  not  a  living 
soul  who  saw  her  performance  could 
possibly  have  detected  it. 

Judy  was  a  New  York  City  born  gal 
who  made  it  the  hard  way — somehow  she 
always  seemed  to  be  fighting  against 
odds — and  her  wonderful  laugh  and 
twinkle  never  left  her. 

As  Miss  Holliday's  Representative  in 
Congress  and  friend  I  salute  her  memory 
and  extend  most  personal  sjmipathy  to 
her  mother,  her  son  Jonathan,  and  to 
her  many  friends  and  admirers.  New 
York  City,  and  the  country,  is  the  sadder 
and  the  lesser  for  her  untimely  death. 
I  should  like  to  Include  in  the  Record 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  June  8 : 

Jtn>T  HoLUDAT,  42,  Is  Dead  of  Canceb 
Judy  Holllday,  whose  portrayal  of  a  Junk 
dealer's  doxy  In  "Born  Yesterday"  created 
a  new  kind  of  beautlful-but-dtunb  blonde, 
died  of  cancer  yesterday.  She  was  42  years 
old. 

In  one  line,  she  managed  to  forge  the 
Image: 

"Do  me  a  favor,  will  ya,  Harry?"  she  told 
her  villainous  lover  In  the  comedy:  "Drop 
Dead." 

With  an  Immaculate  sense  of  timing,  some 
venom  and  a  good  deal  of  passion,  she  made 
It  the  most  memorable  line  of  the  play  that 
became  a  hit  of  Broadway  and  Hollywood. 
\Vliere  such  a  role  was  usually  characterized 
merely  by  giamchewing.  sinuosity,  and  un- 
alloyed brasslness,  she  made  it  not  only 
funny  but  also  human  and  moving. 

For  the  film  of  "Bom  Yesterday,"  the  role 
she  had  created  on  Broadway.  Miss  Holliday 
won  an  Academy  Award  in  1950  as  the  best 
actress. 

Six  years  later,  her  performance  as  the 
wish-fumiling  telephone  operator  in  Broad- 
way's "Bells  Are  Ringing"  won  her  the  An- 
toinette Perry  Award  as  the  outstanding 
female  lead  in  a  musical. 

In  all.  Miss  Holllday  appeared  in  only  five 
Broadway  shows  between  1945.  when  she 
made  her  debut  in  "Kiss  Them  for  Me"  and 
1963,  when  she  starred  in  the  short-lived 
musical  "Hot  Spot."  She  made  a  number  of 
movies  but  always  felt  that  she  was  not  a 
Hollywood  type.  She  was  a  native  New 
Yorker  and  never  took  herself  away  from 
the    metropolis    for    very    long. 

HAD    A    HIGH     IQ 

Acting  was  work  to  her.  partly  perhaps  bc- 
rciuse  it  was  not  what  she  had  set  out  to  do 
(.•^hc  wanted  to  be  a  writer  and  director)  and 
partly  because  she  was  a  perfectionist.  Her 
^tage  stupidity  was  the  product  of  an  ex- 
tremely alert  and  high  intelligence,  attested 
to  early  in  life  by  a  score  of  172  in  a  public 
rchool  intelligence  quotient  test. 

"I'm  not  an  instant  actor,"  Miss  Holliday 
once  said.  "To  really  do  anything  I've  got 
to  try  it  five  or  six  or  a  dozen  times." 

Ad"iph  Green  and  Betty  Ckimdcn.  two  of 
the  "The  Rcvuers."  the  group  in  which  they 
j.mt  Miss  Holliday  rose  from  obscurity  to 
lame  as  entertainers  in  Greenwich  Village, 
recalled  years  later  that  when  "Bells  are 
Ringing"  was  in  its  final  weeks  and  set  for 
flowing,  the  actress  would  still  call  rehearsals 
to  keep  the  cast  from  getting  sloppy. 

Miss  Holllday  was  shy  and  never  anxious  to 
be  known  as  a  star  anywhere  but  in  her  per- 
formances. She  rarely  Indulged  In  lavish 
clothing    and    she    fought    a    perennisa    war 
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against  a  waistline  that  tended  to  expand  and 
threaten  her  5-loot  7-lnch,  lJ5-pound  ngure 
that  went  so  well  with  her  large  expressive 
brown  eyes  and  natural  blond  hair. 

Her  life  was  a  succession  of  breaks  predi- 
cated on  talent  and  determination,  but  rarely 
In  overconfldence.  She  encouraged  her 
friends  to  see  her  and  tell  her  how  she  did. 
When  she  went  before  her  firet  audiences  at 
the  Village  Vanguard  In  1038.  she  becajne  so 
nervous  that  she  became  sick. 

In  1945  she  was  chosen  at  auditions  by 
Herman  Shumlin  for  the  role  of  a  prostitute 
m  "Kiss  Them  for  Me."  She  was  frightened 
at  the  possibility  that  her  low-pitched  voice 
would  not  reach  the  back  of  the  house.  Mr. 
Green  recalled  that  she  came  to  him  and 
Mlse  Comden  and  confessed,  "I  don't  know  if 
I  can  make  it." 

"She  did,"  said  Mr.  Green.  "The  whisper 
became  a  roar."  For  her  efforts  she  won  the 
Clarence  Derwent  Award  as  the  best  support- 
ing actress  that  year. 

Her  performance  in  this  show  caused  Max 
Gordon  to  think  of  her  when  "Born  Yester- 
day" ran  into  trouble  a  year  later  Just  before 
trying  out  In  Philadelphia.  Jewi  Arthur,  who 
had  been  chosen  to  star  in  the  show  fell 
sick. 

LEARNED    PART    IN    3    DAYS 

"The  minute  she  walked  In  I  knew  she  was 
it,"  Mr.  Gordon  wrote  In  hla  memoirs.  "I 
listened  to  her  talk — even  without  giving  her 
a  script  to  read— and  was  certain  that  she 
would  make  an  ideal  replacement  if  she  were 
needed." 

She  was  needed,  and  only  a  few  days  later 
when  It  became  certain  that  Miss  Arthur 
could  not  go  on.  Miss  HoUldav  memorized 
the  script  \n  3  days  and  the  show  opened  in 
Philadelphia  that  weekend. 

The  late  Paul  Douglas  and  Gary  Merrill 
played  opposite  her  in  the  stage  comedy 
which  ran  for  3  years.  Broderlck  Crawford 
and  William  Holden  were  in  the  fihn  of 
"Born  Yesterday." 

Judith  Tuvim.  who  was  bom  on  June  21 
1922.  took  Holliday  as  her  stage  name      It  Is 
a  variation  of  the  Hebrew  tramslatlon  of  her 
famUy  name,  which  means  holliday. 

Her  father,  Abraham  Tuvim,  was'  active  in 
Jewish  organizational  affairs.  Her  mother 
Helen,  was  a  music  teacher.  Her  parents 
were  divorced  when  she  was  a  child. 

Young  Judy  grew  up  In  a  hou.=:e  in  Surny- 
side.  Queens.  She  soon  showed  that  she  had 
been  endowed  bountifully  with  brains  and 
drive.  She  read  voraciously  (adult  books 
when  her  contemporaries  were  going  through 
"The  Bobbsey  Twins").  Her  mentor  was  an 
uncle,  the  late  Joseph  Gollomb.  who  w,as  an 
author  of  novels  and  biography. 

Although  she  was  shv,  she  plung-^d  into 
group  activities  at  school.  She  wrote  a 
Christmas  play.  "The  Tuoker  Family's 
Christmas,"  which  she  also  directed  and 
starred  in.  She  edited  the  school  newspaper 
and  one  of  her  earlv  literary  efforts  won  an 
essay-contest  prize:  "How  to  keep  the  Streets 
Parks  and  Playgrounds  of  Our  City  Clean." 

She  was  graduated  from  Julia  Richman 
High  School  and  then,  because  she  could 
not  enter  the  Yale  Dmma  School,  set  about 
getting  into  show  business  from  the  bottom. 
The  bottom  was  the  switchboard,  which  she 
was  hired  to  man.age  backstage  at  the  Mer- 
cury Theater,  then  under  the  direction  of 
Orson  Welles. 

It  was  one  of  the  few  asaigiin.ents  she 
failed.  Calls  became  .snarled  and  6  months 
later  she  left,  but  with  memories  that  later 
helped  her  play  the  dreamy  ope.'-aior  in 
"Bells  Are  Ringing." 

Her  mother  took  her  to  a  Catskill  resort 
on  vacation  and  she  met  Adolph  Green,  who 
was  then  performing  in  the  Borscht  Belt. 
The  two  became  good  friends. 

That  fall.  In  1938,  Miss  Holllday  took  ref- 
uge from  a  sudden  downpour  In  the  Village 
Vanguard,  a  type  of  place  th«t  served  soft 


drinks  and  hard  poets  who  declaimed  t'T 

works. 

Max  Gordon  (not  the  Max  Gordon  who  ;  v.t 

her  on  stage)    was   the  proprietor.     He  vr^s 

impressed  by  her  manner  and  intellect  S a 

they  struck  up  a  friendship. 
"She  was  a  Village  kid,  just  group  togc--  .er 

to  go  on  Sunday  nights  for  %b  apiece  :or 

e;u;h  show." 

Miss   Holllday  assembled  Mr.   Green,  M.^j 

Oomden,   Alvin   Hammer,   and   John   Fr,  '::^_ 

They  were  all  very  nervous,  Mr.  Gordon  .'   la 
"None  of  us   were   what  you  might  c.'i 

actors,"  Mr.  Green  said. 

From  the  very  start,  the  Revuers,  as  •.   ev 

called    themselves,    scrounged    for    mate:.,; 

When  they  could  not  get  enough,  they  be-..-.,n 

v,Tlting    It    themselves.     They    did   take-  .?s 

and  skits.    They  memorialized  the  man  v  :;o 

invented  the  shoehorn  and  they  made     in 
of  Joan  Craw-ford  fans.     Most  of  what  t;  cy 

did  went  over  weU. 

Prom  there,  aU  roads  went  up — for  a  w:..'.e 
They  played  the  Rainbow  Room  and  ov.er 
top  clubs.  An  agent  hinted  to  them  that 
Hollywood  held  out  promise.  With  noth.r.e 
more  than  this  lead,  the  group  entrained  ;o'r 
the  west  coast  in  1943.  There  were  no  r  n 
Jobs  in  Hollywood,  but  they  played  the  T: .  c- 
adepo,  where  movie  ex-executives  cav.  v-.t 
their  acts,  laughed  and  came  up  with  I:-'e 
except  offers  to  hire  Miss  Holllday. 

"All  the  companies  wanted  her,"  Mr.  Grf '  n 
said.     "Nobody  wanted  us." 

It  was,  according  to  all  concerned,  lik  a 
grade  B  movie  plot.  Miss  Holliday  refuse^  to 
enter  films  without  her  friends.  They  u:  •■cJ 
her  to  accept  and,  finally  and  reluctantly  .;e 
did,  with  an  agreement  that  provided  for  ae 
Revuers  to  have  a  part  in  the  first  film  .  .d 
for  her  to  remain  for  six  more. 

In  the  first  movie,  the  Revuers  endec'  n 
the  cutting  room  floor  and  Miss  Holliday  riid 
not  create  any  stir  In  her  own  role.  Tier 
other  early  experiment*  were  also  less  t:  n 
rewarding,  although  she  drew  a  good  rev  -.v 
In  "Winged  Victory," 

In  1944,  she  had  one  line  as  a  war*  e 
welder  in  "Something  for  the  Boys."  .  e 
later  said  that  the  filmmaker  wanted  so:  '^- 
one  who  oould  speak  quickly  and  that  :e 
had  whipped  through  a  3-minute  bit  In  'iO 
seconds. 

In  1945  she  returned,  dispiritedly,  to  N  v 
York,  where  Mr.  Green  and  Miss  Com.  n 
had  a  hit  In  "On  the  Town."  Thev  encc  ir- 
aged  her  to  apply  for  the  part  in  "kiss  Ti  -n 
for  Me." 

After  the  role  of  Billle  Dawn  In  "B  m 
Yesterday,"  demands  for  her  came  fr  :n 
Broadway  and  Hollywood.  She  was  In  e 
films  "The  Solid  Gold  Cadillac,"  "Ad.:.''; 
Rib,"  "The  Marrying  Kind"  and  "Phfft." 

On  Broadway  she  also  performed  :.n 
"Dream  Girl"  and  "Hot  Spot."  She  persu..  d 
Sydney  Chaplin,  now  starring  in  "Pu:.,.y 
Girl."  to  audition  to  play  opposite  her  in 
"Bells  Are  Ringing."  Mr.  Chaplin,  son  f 
the  famous  movie  comedian,  had  diffic-..  y 
getting  started  in  the  theater.  Howe-,  r. 
she  worked  with  him  and  he  got  the  i  n 
and  a  start. 

Miss  Holllday  testified  before  the  Scr.  e 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  in  19?2  :.t 
the  height  -r^f  the  McCarthy  er.a.  Tlie  St:  - 
tors  did  not  accuse  her  of  being  a  Co  .:- 
munist  but  they  said  that  she  and  otl  ' 's 
had  been  duped  by  the  Communist.'=. 

She  readily  acknowledged  that  she  1  d 
been  taken  advantage  of  and  said  that  ;  e 
had  even  hired  two  investigators  to  find  t  ;r 
what  she  had  been  doing. 

In  1948,  she  was  married  to  David  Oppi  .- 
heim,  a  musician  and  head  of  the  cl.assi  .1 
recording  division  of  Columbia  Records.  T  c 
couple  moved  Into  the  Dakota,  at  Cenr- J 
Park  West  and  West  72d  Street,  where  t-e 
actress  continued  to  live  after  they  W'C 
divorced  in  1957. 
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Recently,  Miss  Holllday  had  been  writing 
lyrics  for  songs  by  Gerry  Mulligan,  the  Jaza 
saxophonist,  but  none  have  been  published. 

Miss  Holliday  underwent  cancer  stirgery 
5  rears  ago.  She  entered  Mount  Slnal  on 
jl,iy  26  and  she  died  In  her  sleep. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother  and  her 
son.  Jonathan,  12. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  1  p.m.  to- 
morrow at  Prank  E.  Campbell's  Madison 
Avenue  and  81st  Street. 


Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28. 1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Siuiday  the  citizens  of  Callicoon  in  Sul- 
li\an  County  will  honor  the  centenary 
of  the  birth  of  their  most  illustrious 
native  son,  Frederick  Albert  Cook.  To- 
ef  ther  with  representatives  of  the  town 
of  Delaware,  the  Sullivan  Cotmty  His- 
torical Society  and  the  Dr.  Frederick  A. 
Cook  Society  they  will  join  in  according 
fining  and  long-overdue  recognition  to  a 
pioneer  explorer  of  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
tlie  first  man  to  have  described  the  area 
at  the  top  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Cook  is  now  recognized  by  geo- 
2!  aphic  and  scientific  circles  as  one  of 
the  foremost  American  Polar  explorers, 
and  by  many  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
North  Pole  on  April  21,  1908.  The  New 
York  State  Legislature,  the  Boards  of 
Siipervisors  of  Erie  County  and  Sullivan 
County,  the  town  of  Delaware  and  the 
ci'y  of  Buffalo  are  among  the  official 
bodies  who  have  paid  tribute  by  pro- 
claiming today  as  "Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook 
Day." 

Sir.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  join 
\v;;h  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Sullivan  County,  the  Honorable  John 
G  Dow,  in  sending  greetings  to  the 
Cix)k  Centenary  Celebration  in  Callicoon 
t!  :s  Sunday. 

Dr.  Cook  is  buried  in  Buffalo's  Forest 
L::\vn  Cemetery  in  my  own  Erie  County. 
a:  d  he  spent  many  of  his  last  years  in 
ti  IS  part  of  the  State.  Therefore,  we 
si  are  in  a  small  way  the  hfe  and  career 
o;  this  man,  who  was  the  first  to  lift 
t!  '^  Stars  and  Stripes  at  the  Boreal  Cen- 
tt  ■  the  top  of  our  earth. 

Fifty  years  ago.  Dr.  Cook  was  in  Wash- 
ir.  ton  at  the  time  that  hearings  were 
li  d  by  the  63rd  Congress  regarding  the 
P  iper  recognition  of  this  Polar  explorer 
b-.  his  country.  Unfortunately,  the  im- 
])'  ading  entrance  of  the  United  States 
ir.to  the  conflict  that  then  engulfed 
E  nope,  and  especially  the  sinldng  of 
tie  Lusitania,  deferred  any  action  which 
i'  corded  such  recognition.  It  is  my  sin- 
<: :  1  e  hope  that  at  some  future  date  fitting 
acknowledgement  of  this  pioneer  Amer- 
ii  in  Polar  explorer  will  be  made  by 
C^.npress. 

.^t  that  time  he  addressed  an  open 
1'  Iter  to  Congress  which  was  prophetic 
1'.  .several  instances.  He  projected  the 
^  'ue  in  strategic  and  mineral  resources 
C'l  this  Far  North  country  to  the  United 


States,  and  the  past  half  century  has 
borne  his  predictions  out. 

I  include  part  of  I>r.  Cook's  letter  as 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Rbcokd 
for  February  10, 1915.  in  the  3d  sessicHi  at 
the  63d  Congress  by  the  late  Congress- 
man William  J.  Fields,  of  Kentucky: 

[Excerpts   of   a  letter  of   Dr.  Frederick  A. 
Cook  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States] 

F'EBRUART  9.  1915. 

My  appeal  to  Congress  and  to  my  fellow 
countrymen  Is  not  entirely  personal.  The 
polar  regions  have  certain  valtiable  resources 
which  wlU  be  an  important  asset  to  future 
generations.  It  is  true  the  North  Pole  Is 
in  the  center  of  a  deep  sea.  It  has  no  value, 
either  scientific  or  conuaaerclal.  and  no  ex- 
plorer ever  supposed  It  would  have.  The 
poles  of  the  earth  could  be  better  and  mwe 
accurately  located  from  Washington  than 
in  the  regions  of  the  poles.  To  touch  the 
pinpoint  of  the  pole,  therefore.  Is  not  the 
object  of  polar  exploration. 

Our  main  object  ifl  to  pierce  the  unknown 
and  replace  the  blank  spots  up<Mi  our  charts 
by  the  topographic  outline  of  lands,  the 
delineation  of  seas,  and  above  all  to  bring 
back  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  condlUon 
about  the  top  of  the  globe.  Such  knowledge 
Is  very  Important  to  the  people  of  aU  sec- 
tions of  the  earth.  For  example,  our 
weather  conditions  are  not  entirely  tinder- 
standable  xintU  we  know  the  weather  of 
Canada.  In  Canada  weather  Is  a  mystery 
until  the  storm -delivering  centers  about  the 
pole  are  studied.  The  same  Is  true  of 
geology,  of  biology,  of  anthropology  and  of 
every  branch  of  natural  science. 

There  Is  an  Interlinking  of  all  the  terres- 
trial conditions  and,  therefore,  to  know  the 
globe  as  a  whole  there  must  not  be  large 
blank  spots  on  our  maps.  To  meet  this 
demand  Is  the  object  of  all  exploration. 
This  has  been  met  by  the  recorded  results 
of  my  attairunent  of  the  pole.  It  Is  certi- 
fied by  the  expert  opinion  of  my  own 
peers — the  Arctic  explorers  of  all  the  world. 
The  polar  regions  will  at  some  time  In  the 
near  future  become  valuable,  and,  therefore. 
It  wotild  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  those  who 
guard  the  destiny  of  the  state  to  take  some 
steps  to  protect  the  interests  of  American 
explorers,  for  in  so  doing  our  claim  upon 
the  future  resources  will  be  protected.  My 
appeal,  therefore.  Is  not  one  of  selfish  gain, 
but  in  the  national  Interest  of  the  work  of  all 
American  explorers. 

The  time  will  come  when  human  life  will 
extend  to  ^i^-ithln  500  miles  of  the  pole.    To 
that  point  there  Is  an  abundance  of  animal 
and  plant  life.     The  ArcUc  Is  nort.  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  always  blanketed  with  ice 
and  snow.    The  long  stunmer  sun  gives  a 
double  daUy  growth  to  plant  life.     The  best 
proof  of  the  wealth  of  the  North  is  the  exist- 
ence of  a  permanent  land  fauna,  for  animals 
do  not  eat  rocks  and  snowballs.     They  must 
have  food.     They  do  have  food;    and   they 
adapt  themselves  to  the  frigid  environment. 
In  Prince  Edward  Island  some  $16   million 
have    been    made    during   the   past    4    years 
breeding  foxes.     The  same  can  be  done  with 
all    the    fxir-bearing    animals.     The    f.arther 
north  we  go  the  cheaper  the  food,  the  better 
the  fur.     In  furthering  the  Interest  of  this 
animal  industry  we  ■will  establish  for  farm- 
ing, which  will  give  wealth  and  comfort  to 
millions  in  the  near  future. 

The  Arctic  Sea  has  In  it  more  usable  life 
than  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  there,  by  an 
international  agreement,  seal  farming  can  be 
established. 

There  are  many  minerals  in  the  far  north, 
and  mining  difficulties  are  not  greater  than 
in  Alaska,  while  transportation  is  easier  and 
cheaper. 

Now.  what  has  been  done  to  seciu-e  these 
resources  for  future  Americans?  Caiiada  has 
quietly  spent  more  than  a  million  dollars 
to  file  claims   on   everything  reachable,  be- 


cause her  statesmen  have  realized  that  all 
lands  sooner  or  later  became  valuable. 

The  claim  by  right  of  dlaoovwy  gives  a 
nation  the  first  call  upon  new  lands,  but  that 
claim  goes  by  default  unless  supplementary 
steps  are  taken. 

■Why,  may  I  ask,  have  we  closed  our  eyes  as 
a  Nation,  to  the  discoveries  of  the  American 
exjAorers? 

American  fishermen  have  used  Hudson 
Bay  for  100  years.  This  bay  la  the  most 
wonderful  Inland  sea  ot  the  world.  Itt 
marine  life  will  feed  mUllons  during  ages  to 
follow.  Canada  has  closed  the  door  of  Hud- 
son Straits  to  our  seamen.  Here  Is  a  proto- 
lem  for  immediate  adjustment.  These 
pioneer  fishermen  were  explorers;  their 
rights  cry  for  protection. 

American  sailors  explored  the  uttermost 
reaches  of  the  Antarctic  before  other  na- 
tions woke  up  to  the  possibilities  of  the  far 
south.  A  proper  protection  of  their  claims 
would  have  given  us  hundreds  of  Islands  and 
a  valuable  coastline  with  harbors  and  mines 
and  tmdreamed  of  Industrlea^  These  Islands 
will  at  some  time  'become  the  best  fur  farms 
of  the  entire  world,  but  not  a  voice  ha*  beoi 
raised  by  our  statesmen  to  protect  the  dis- 
coveries of  these  brave  explorers. 

0\ir  forefathers  with,  a  worthy  pride, 
recorded  the  splendid  plonew  efforts  ct 
Admiral  Wllkea  in  the  froeen  south.  He 
discovered  a  new  continent  and  explored 
Islands  and  seas  about  the  South  Pole.  Fifty 
years  later  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  a  certain 
British  armchair  geographer.  In  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannlca  and  on  the  maps  of  the 
world,  took  American  honors  and  American 
claims  from  the  Antarctic  Continent.  This 
was  officially  done  by  the  mapmakers  of 
Europe.  To  this  sacrifice  of  American  pres- 
tige, to  this  insult  upon  the  flag  there  has 
been  silence  in  Washington.    'Why  ? 

The  geographic  hlstorlain.  Edwin  Swift 
Balch,  called  a  halt  upon  this  kind  of  na- 
tional Insult.  (Antarctica,  by  Edwin  S'Wlft 
Balch),  but  to  the  present  although  the 
discoveries  of  Wilkes  have  been  verified  by 
the  Australian  expedition,  no  ofBclal  action 
has  been  taken  to  guard  the  honor  of 
Antarctic   pioneers. 

In  the  Arctic  there  Is  a  long  list  of  worthy 
achievement  which,  with  Inconceivable 
indifference,  has  been  given  official  absent 
treatnaent. 


American  fishermen  have  always  been 
pioneers  In  the  north;  they  needed  harbors 
and  boating  and  land  facilities.  They  re- 
quire some  assistance  to  determine  the  posi- 
tion and  extent  of  submarine  banks,  and 
they  require  some  enlightenment  on  the 
food  and  propagation  of  subnmrlne  life. 
Other  nations  here  gave  much  assistance 
to  their  marine  explorers,  but  what  have 
we  done? 

The  discoveries  of  Drs.  Schwatka,  Kane, 
Hays,  and  Bessell  are  lost  among  old  books 
under  dxisty  shelves.  The  works  of  Wellman, 
Baldwin,  and  Fiala  Is  lost  in  the  ungravious 
controversy  of  rival  newspaper  publicity. 

The  splendid  pioneer's  work  of  discovery 
by  Lieutenant  de  Long,  of  CapUin  Hall,  of 
General  Greely,  and  Engineer  Peary,  by  which 
the  United  States  could  add  hundreds  of 
miles  of  seacoast  and  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  terrestrial  wealth,  are  locked  up  in 
forgotten  archives. 

The  conquest  of  the  North  Pole  is,  there- 
fore, only  a  part  of  a  long  list  of  American 
achievements  which  should  be  given  ofBclal 
recognition  and  protection  by  those  who 
guard  our  national  honor  and  the  future 
destiny  of  our  heritage  to  the  resources  of 
the  world.  If  In  future  years,  a  controversy 
arose  about  the  validity  of  the  source  of 
these  discoveries.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  up  our  claims,  except  by  the  bleached 
bones  and  fox-emptied  graves  of  those  whose 
lives  were  sacrificed  In  the  war  with  the  ice 
■world. 
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In  the  Arctic  there  are  at  least  5  million 
square  miles  of  territory  not  now  In  use,  upon 
which  animal  farming,  mining,  and  other 
Industries  can  and  will  thrive  In  the  years 
to  come.  There  the  high  cost  of  meat,  the 
high  cost  of  living  can  be  reduced.  In  that 
great,  lone  land  there  Is  elbow  room  for  the 
millions  now  at  war,  wherein  the  only  real 
result  is  to  fertilize  with  human  remains  the 
soil  that  nxust  support  future  generations. 

Tlie  lot  of  an  Arctic  explorer  is  not  an  easy 
one.  If  he  succeeds  he  is  disputed.  If  he 
fails  he  is  called  a  weakling.  In  either  case 
he  goes  to  oblivion  under  the  snow  of  a  cold 
and  unappreciatlve  world. 

In  the  better  perspective  of  later  genera- 
tions communities  engage  in  the  battle  of 
body  snatching  to  place  his  remains  under 
domes  that  represent  millions  of  dollars,  to 
flatter  the  vanity  of  the  community  boosters. 
Tliese  same  pioneers,  during  the  lifetime  of 
their  declining  years,  have  been  usually  de- 
nied butter  for  their  bread  and  honor  for 
their  children. 

How  much  nobler  would  the  world  be  if 
these  same  men  had  been  given  the  glad 
hand  of  brotherly  appreciation  In  some  tan- 
gible, unforgettable  way  by  the  nations  which 
profited  by  their  conquests.  I  appeal  not 
for  myself,  but  for  the  whole  family  of  path- 
finders, past,  present,  and  future,  for  the 
determination  of  the  validity  of  the  polar 
claims  is  but  a  part  of  our  duty  to  future 
posterity. 

Frederick  A.  Cook. 
Ebbitt  House,  Washington,  D.C. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  Laws  of  the  Uktted  States 

TiTi£  44.  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12.  1895,  c.  23,  §  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 

Title  44.  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations. MAPS,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630,  §  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  714 -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 


in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6 1^2 -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  maniisciipt. — Wiien  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  win  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  lat«r  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m..  to  Instire  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
wlU  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  tor  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fi.Ked  Ehall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time":  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  Ehall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  -Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  hae  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Apperidix  to  daiiif  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1| 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  tlie  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(bt.  Makeup  of  the  Appendix  -  The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoNGREssioNAi  Record  shall  be 


made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  rx- 
tension  from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  thei.  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  H(  v.se. 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  througVirm 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  H'  ;se 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  ordf  r  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  f  fm 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respe  re 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  s.i.iU 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  rera 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Hr  ^ses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions.  :he 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  H'  iise 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  thf  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  app.  .ir- 
ing  in  second  place.  When  only  one  H'  use 
is  in  session,  tiie  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  H'  i^e 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extei.  .  ns 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equlpn.ont 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  imn.'  di- 
ately  following  the  lead  items  as  indie  -ed 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  issue  ci 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Rec'  ?.ds 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  o:  he 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  m. 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Inst, 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Ret 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  tc 
tend  his  remarks  unless  the  manuscrip 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  :. 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cc>^ 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  ■ 
must   be    announced   by   the   Member   v.- 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  s 
not   apply    to   excerpts   from    letters,    : 
grams,   or  articles  presented   in  connec 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  01 
bate  or  to  communications  from  State  It 
latures,  addresses  or  articles  by  the  Presn: 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  ' 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.    For 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  ar 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  w 
out  individual  headings,  shall  be  consid' 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Oft. 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  rt  • 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House 
matt«r    submitted    for    the    Congressi- 
Record   which   is   In  contravention    of 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Rep 
ers  of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  m; 
script  and  prepare  headings  for  all  matte 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  n 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  p 
in  the  proceedings. 
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RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITO! 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Rfi  ;.d, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  i  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  when  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  f  :he 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  sr  cle 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minln  vim 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  M  ru- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  !:;'m 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  hi? 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  p-int 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  •he 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  (  r.- 
gressional  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  n  de 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  l.'v  p 
1939). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Deles.  :c5 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  p;.  .;?e 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Governi;  ■  nt 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  m..  '-e 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


Ambitious  Road  Beautification  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1965 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  May  28,  the  Providence  Journal 
of  Providence,  R.I.,  printed  a  fine  edi- 
torial entitled  "Ambitious  Road  Beautifi- 
c.ition  Prograjn." 

It  is  a  most  enlightening  editorial  and 
expresses  my  sentiments  and  I  hope  the 
s.^ntiments  of  our  citizens.  With  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
I  include  this  excellent  editorial: 
[Kroni  the  Providence  Journal,  May  28,  1965] 

Ambitious  Road  Beautification  Program 

Pre.sident  Johnson  has  mapped  an  ambi- 
tious program  to  restore  and  enhance  the 
entire  relationship  between  men  and  the 
n.itural  world  as  the  basis  for  making  the 
X.ilion's  roads  its  highways  to  the  enjoy- 
iriont  of  nature  and  beauty.  His  program 
challenges  some  of  the  most  deeply  vested  in- 
;  .-rests  in  the  Nation. 

Tlie  President  conceded  that  in  our  drive 
M  build  the  highways  we  need  the  Nation 
l.;is  destroyed  much  beauty  and  has  failed  to 
recognize  the  dangers  that  swift  urbaniza- 
tion of  the  countryside  has  posed.  His  ptir- 
pise.  he  said,  is  to  restore  what  can  be 
:  stored  and  to  guide  future  gro^-th  for  pro- 
'  ctlon  of  natural  beauty. 

To  accomplish  his  overall  goal,  he  pro- 
]:>ses: 

1.  To  make  Federal  highway  aid  contln- 
C'Mit  on  action  by  the  States  to  set  up  con- 
trols over  outdoor  advertising  wherever  land 
1  not  already  zoned  for  commercial  and  in- 
ciistrinl — a  major  concession.  The  present 
irogram  of  voluntary  Stat«  cooperation  In 
(  mtrol  of  outdoor  advertising  Is  an  almost 
t-'tal  failure. 

2.  To  forbid  new  junkyards  within  1.000 
;.  irds  of  the  pavement  of  new  roads  and  visi- 
i  le  to  motorists,  again  under  penalty  of  Fed- 
tral  aid  withdrawal,  and  to  require  effective 
S'-reening  of  existing  junkyards.  Today,  the 
rtily  controls  over  such  eyesores  are  those 
imposed  by  the  States— and  few  have 
flective  controls. 

3.  To  use  Federal  funds  on  a  matching 
i):isis   to   pay   for  costs   of  landscaping  and 

xid.eide  development.     The>program  would 

lormit  the  acquisition  and  ^creation  of  rest 
;  ;;d  recreation  areas.     Today,  the  States  are 

'.loweci  to  use  3  percent  of  Federal  funds  for 
:  > 'd  beautification,  but  no  matching  funds 

■i-  required. 

4.  To  require  that  States  use  one-third  of 
Federal  aid  each  now  receives  for  secondary 
r  lads  to  build  scenic  roads,  to  construct  ac- 

■ss  routes  to  scenic  and  recreational  areas. 

"id  to  provide  for  landscaping  and  roadside 

•velopments    along    Federal-aid    highways. 

i.ese  kinds  of  roads  do  not  presently  ISgure 
.:i  road  programs. 

Mr.  Johnson  certainly  took  a  bold  step  in 
iToposing  to  require  outdoor  advertising  con- 
sols if  States  want  Federal  road  help.  The 
.  iliurc  of  the  voluntary  program  Is  serious. 
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Since  1958,  when  States  could  qualify  for  ex- 
tra road  aid  if  they  set  up  such  controls,  only 
eight  States  actually  have  become  eligible  for 
help. 

Behind  this  failure  Is  the  concerted  activ- 
ity of  the  outdoor  advertising  Interests  to 
minimize  such  controls.  Further,  the  fact 
that  local  communities  are  involved  because 
of  the  need  for  changing  zoning  controls 
complicated  State  legal  action,  and  many  did 
nothing  at  all  because  tlie  extra  cash  for  co- 
operation was  not   great. 

The  battle  now  will  move  to  Congress 
where  the  same  pressures  that  resisted  the 
voluntary  program  are  certain  to  organize 
in  opposition  to  the  institution  of  Federal 
orders  for  such  controls.  This  is  a  cause, 
however,  which  the  State  has  the  right  to 
expect  its  congressional  delegation  to  sup- 
port wholeheartedly. 

Control  of  junkyards  also  has  been  difficult 
to  achieve  in  some  States  although  generally 
more  action  has  been  taken  in  this  area  than 
in  the  control  of  outdoor  advertising. 
Again,  local  pressures  operate  to  stall  State 
action;  the  threat  of  loss  of  Federal  road  aid 
may  force  action  where  there  has  been  none 
in  the  past. 

The  President's  third  and  fourth  points 
will  carry  ironic  overtones  for  many  plan- 
ners who  for  years  have  tried  to  get  highway 
engineers  to  Include  programs  of  road  beau- 
tification and  scenic  development  In  road 
construcion  blueprints.  The  new  move  is 
belated  bin  the  two  interlinked  proposals  are 
welcome. 

For  too  long,  the  highway  engineers  in- 
sisted on  laying  road  lines  as  if  they  were 
laying  railroad  lines:  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points  being  the  governing  fac- 
tor In  planning.  Lately,  as  In  Rhode  Is- 
land, there  has  been  a  solid  break  from  such 
hard-nosed  planning,  and  Mr.  Johnson's 
proposals  are  in  line  with  much  current 
thinking. 

There  is  no  indication  in  Mr.  Johnson's 
message  of  any  new  costs  in  the  Federal 
highway  program.  Much  of  what  he  hopes 
to  accomplish  would  be  done  through  crea- 
tion of  authority  to  refuse  help  to  nonco- 
operating  States.  Some  new  fvmds  may  be 
necessary  for  such  proposed  work  as  scenic 
highways. 

But  Mr.  Johnson  has  set  down  a  program 
to  which  all  Americans  can  pledge  their  sup- 
port. Roads  are  tremendously  Important 
to  the  economy  of  the  Nation;  they  are 
equally  important  to  the  enjoyment  of  move- 
ment within  the  Nation,  and  Mr.  Johnson's 
program  would  go  far  to  making  this  a  better 
country  in  which  to  move.  play,  and  live. 


The  50th  Anniversary  of  Right  Reverend 
MonsigDor  Bankemper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  9.  1965 

Mr.   COOPER.     Mr.  President,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article, 
from  the  Kentucky  Post-Times  Star  of 
April  27,  1965,  regarding  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Monsignor  Bankemi>er's  50th  an- 
niversary in  the  priesthood.  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  know  this  outstanding 
priest;  and  I  know  his  service  has  meant 
much  to  thousands  of  people  in  the  New- 
port-Covington area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MsGR.  JoKN  Bankemper:  A  Priest  for 
50  Ye.\rs 

"Hell  In  town"  centered  around  13th  and 
Wheeler  in  Covington  before  the  tm-n  of  the 
century. 

The  people  were  rough,  the  living  was 
wild.  It  was  a  tough  environment  In  which 
to  rear  a  boy  like  John  A.  Bankemi>er. 

But,  Butcher  J.  C.  Bankemper  and  wife, 
Mary,  did  their  best  for  their  son  and  eight 
other  children. 

Their  best  paid  off. 

A  daughter  is  Sister  Mary  Evangelista, 
teacher  at  Blessed  Sacrament.  Fort  Mitchell. 

And.  John  is  the  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
signor Bankemper,  pastor  of  Mother  of  God 
Church,  119  West  Sixth,  Covington. 

"Being  a  priest  was  my  only  ambition,  to 
serve  the  Almighty  God  and  labor  In  the 
vineyards."  he  said. 

"As  a  child.  I  copied  tliem  I  was  pre- 
tending to  baptize  and  to  marry  my  little 
friends.  I  never  wanted  to  be  anything 
else." 

He  achieved  his  goal  when  he  was  26  years 
old  On  June  10,  he  will  celebrate  a  goal 
seldom  reached  by  priests.  That  will  be  his 
golden  jubilee  of  priesthood. 

Of  22  classmates  ordained  May  29.  1915. 
the  76-ycar-old  Bankemper  is  one  of  6  sur- 
\}'''inp. 

Some  of  the  six  may  attend  the  jubilee. 
Other  guests  are  being  Invited  from  around 
the  world  because  Father  Bankemper  Is 
widely  traveled. 

One  has  already  promised  to  attend.  He 
is  Father  Killoran.  Johannesburg.  South 
Africa,  who  became  Father  Bankempers 
closest  friend  after  they  met  a  year  ago  dur- 
ing the  Covington  priest's  travels. 

"I  never  bought  a  machine  because  I 
wanted  to  see  distant  places,"  said  Father 
Bankemper.  "I  use  my  money  to  travel.  I 
walk  where  I  want  to  go  around  here.  I 
walk  an  hour  each  morning  at  mass." 

Since  1931.  the  father  has  visited  almost 
every  nation.  He  has  been  In  Ehirope.  the 
Far  East.  Ireland — "I  kissed  the  Blarney 
Stone.  I  wasn't  going  to  walk  up  those  120 
steps  without  doing  that" — Alaska,  Africa, 
the  Near  East.  South  Pacific,  and  South  and 
Central  America. 

"I  liked  Hawaii  best."  he  said.  "It  was  so 
beautiful,  so  picturesque." 

To  become  a  priest,  the  boy.  John,  had  to 
overcome  his  father  who  found  Jobs  four 
times  for  him.  Four  times  the  son  failed 
them. 

When  he  was  15  years  old.  he  won  out. 
He  began  traimng.  He  graduated  from  St. 
Joseph  High  School.  12th  and  Greenup,  at- 
tended St.  Gregory  Mlnc»-  Seminary  for  3 
years  until  It  closed,  Sf.  Melnred  Oollege  In 
Indiana,  and  studied  phlloeopby  ajid  theo- 
logy 6  years  at  Mount  St.  Mary  of  the  West* 
Mount  Washington,  Ohio. 
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His  first  asslgmnent  was  as  assistant  cura- 
tor to  St.  Stephen  Church.  Newport. 

Ke  came  to  Mother  of  Gkxl  In  1960.  His 
assistants  are  Father  Clarence  Heitzman  and 
Father  Maurice  Brinker.  They  tend  the 
SDlritual  needs  of  500  families. 


Commencement,  Aqainas  Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  JuJie  8.  1965 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
pleasure  on  June  5,  1965.  to  be  invited 
to  the  ninth  commencement  of  the 
Aquinas  schools  in  Milton,  Mass.,  as  prin- 
ciple speaker.  This  school  was  estab- 
lished in  1956  by  the  Congregation  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  Aquinas  was 
founded  as  a  nonprofit  educational  in- 
stitution for  training  young  women  for 
successful  careers  in  business  and  was 
accredited  as  a  2-year  school  of  busi- 
ness in  1962  by  the  Accrediting  Commis- 
sion for  Business  Schools,  Washington, 
D.C.  It  is  located  on  a  beautiful  15- 
acre  campus  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Hills 
in  Milton. 

Following  is  vay  address: 

The  Streams  and  the  Ocean 

(Commencement  address  delivered  by  Con- 
gressman James  A.  Burke  to  graduates  of 
the  Aquinas  School  for  Girls,  Milton  and 
Newton,    Mass.,    Saturday,    June    5,    1965) 

Sister  Superior,  Sisters,  members  of  the 
faculty,  parents  and  friends  of  the  graduates, 
and  members  of  the  class  of  1965,  it  Is  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with  you  on 
this  significant  occasion  which  marks  an- 
other milestone  In  the  lives  of  these  attrac- 
tive and  hard-working  young  ladies.  It  is 
a  pleasure  because  each  commencement  cere- 
mony brings  another  group  of  American 
youth  closer  to  what  must  be  the  goal  of  a 
great  democratic  nation;  the  full  participa- 
tion by  every  citizen  in  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  workings  of  that  nation. 

I  am  especially  honored  and  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  last 
Joint  graduation  of  the  Aquinas  School. 
Your  Sisters  tell  me  that  by  next  year  the 
beautiful  new  facilities  at  the  Newton  cam- 
pus will  be  completed,  and  that  separate 
commencements  will  be  held.  Therefore,  in 
the  future,  two  graduation  speakers  will  be 
able  to  share  the  pleasure  that  is  undl- 
videdly  mine  today. 

The  schools  of  one's  community.  whet!ier 
public  or  private,  are  a  matter  of  vital  con- 
cern to  every  thinking  citizen.  Such  con- 
cern is  vividly  Intensified  if  one  has  the 
privilege,  as  I  do.  of  representing  his  area 
In  our  National  Government.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  great  source  of  inspiration  and  con- 
fidence for  me,  and  I  am  sure,  for  others,  to 
know  that  there  is  within  our  district  an 
organization  which  is  seiflessly  devoted  to 
providing  the  best  possible  opportunities  for 
further  Christian  education.  The  contribu- 
tion of  this  order,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
of  Boston,  is  not  limited  to  this  one  institu- 
tion, nor  to  this  one  period  of  time.  For 
nearly  100  years  now.  the  Sisters  have  played 
a  large  and  expanding  role  in  the  educa- 
tional history  of  our  State  and  Nation. 
Tlie  size  and  diversity  of  the  school  program 
supported  by  the  Boston  Sisters  alone  is  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  vision  and  devotion 
Of  the  order.    For  Aquinas  is  but  one  of  the 


more  than  100  educational  instttutions  oper- 
ated by  the  Sisters,  institutions  that  range 
from  a  college  to  grammar  tchools,  from 
academies  to  an  educational  clinic.  And 
across  the  land,  in  Chicago.  Los  Angeles, 
Santa  Fe,  and  many  other  cities,  other 
Motherhouses  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
are  also  engaged  In  this  gre.it  work. 

Thus,  we  can  see  that  it  wns  not  a  new 
departure  for  the  Sisters  when  Mother  Mary 
Euphrasia  established  your  schocil  a  decade 
ago,  but  only  a  further  instance  of  the 
order's  continuing  commitment  to  etUication. 
In  the  past  decade,  I  have  viewed  the  growth 
and  progress  of  this  institution  with  great 
pride  and  satisfaction.  Ten  years  ago.  30 
young  ladies  enrolled  in  your  new  school 
to  prepare  themselves  through  Christian  ed- 
ucation for  useful  and  satisfying  professional 
careers.  Next  fall,  400  students  will  begin 
the  same  experience  on  two  campuses.  This 
record  of  service  is  one  In  which  all  of  you — 
administrators,  teachers,  and  ttudents — can 
take  justifiable  pride,  one  for  which  the  sin- 
cere gratitude  of  out  area,  our  State,  and  our 
Nation  is  your  due. 

It  seems  particularly  fitting  to  me  that 
yotir  Institution  established  by  an  order  of 
Christian  educators,  should  bear  the  name 
of  one  who  throughout  his  life  was  directly 
Involved  in  the  various  processes  of  educa- 
tion and  who  Is  the  patron  of  all  Catholic 
schools.  As  you  recall.  St.  Thcnnas  was  born 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  13th  century,  a 
period  which  also  saw  the  birth  of  the  t'mi- 
verslty  as  we  recognize  it.  St.  Thomr.s  begrm 
his  formal  studies  at  one  of  these  Infant 
universities — the  one  of  Naples — and  re- 
mained, of  ooiuse.  In  the  scholastic  milieu 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  both  as  scholar 
and  teacher. 

In  later  life,  when  St.  Thomas  had  become 
famotis  tlirough  his  writings  and  his  repu- 
tation for  general  erudition,  many  younger 
people  sought  his  counsel  on  various  matters. 
On  one  occasion,  a  young  Dominican  asked 
for  advice  on  how  to  ptirsue  learning.  St. 
Thomas'  answer,  stemming  a«  it  did  from 
the  experience  gained  through  a  lifetime 
of  seeking  knowledge,  seems  to  me  as  valid 
today  as  it  was  when  given  seven  centuries 
ago.    He  wrote,  in  part : 

"Brother  John,  since  you  linve  risked  me 
how  one  should  set  about  to  acquire  the 
treasiu-e  of  knowledge,  this  is  my  advice  to 
you  concerning  it:  namely,  that  you  should 
choose  to  enter,  not  straighCway  into  the 
ocean,  but  by  way  of  the  little  stre;xms;  for 
difficult  things  ought  to  be  reached  by  way  of 
easy  ones." 

Now  I  think  the  wisdom  in  tin.,  advice  Is 
enhanced  when  we  remember  tliat  St. 
Thomas  was  Indeed  a  scholar,  but  not  merely 
a  scholar.  Although  tlie  writings  for  which 
he  is  celebrated  are  mainly  theological  in 
nature,  St.  Thomas  was  really  a  many-sided 
broadly  based  Individual  quite  aware  of  the 
real  world  about  him.  It  haa  been  said  of 
him  that  he  was  as  interested  in  politics 
or  mysticism  as  in  met.;iphysics  or  theology. 
From  this.  It  wotild  appear  that  his  advice 
Is  applicable  not  only  to  the  formal,  scho- 
lastic study  of  the  schoolroom  variety,  but  to 
the  greater,  even  limitless,  studv  which  is 
'  the  living  of  life  itself. 

Today,  you  young  ladies  are  pa.ssing  your 
second  significant  milestone,  leaving  '  the 
second  of  the  major  divisions  of  your  lives 
behind  you.  I  think  the  two  perifxis  you 
have  come  tln-ough  are  examples  of  the  little 
streams  mentioned  by  St.  Thomas.  The  first 
period,  and  the  first  little  stre;an,  ctui  be 
equated  with  your  life  as  a  cbild  in  the  lap 
of  yoiu-  family.  When  you  entered  the  first 
grade,  the  stream  of  your  childhood  entered 
a  larger  tributary  represented  by  formal  edu- 
cation. There,  you  learned  lessons  from  a 
new  set  of  adults — your  teachers — and  from 
yotir  new  classmates  a.s  well.  But  Jtist  as  a 
small  brook  enters  a  Larger  one  and  m.akes 
it  even   larger,  so  with    your   life:    the  ex- 


I>erlences  and  knowledge  gained  in  your 
childhood  were  not  lost  when  you  entere.l 
school,  but  joined  with  the  new  experience  s 
and  knowledge  you  gathered  in  the  schools. 

And  now,  j-ou  are  at  the  mouth  of  the 
second  stream,  preparing  to  enter  upon  the 
ocean  of  the  everyday  world.  To  say  that  the 
streams  traversed  by  you  thus  far  are  litt:>? 
is  not  to  say  that  they  are  insignificant.  As 
St.  Thomas  has  said,  the  easy  should  come  ..;■ 
a  preparation  for  the  difficult.  The  lessors 
you  have  learned  may  have  seemed  difficu:: 
at  the  time  of  learning,  but  they  were  ef^s.^-r 
than  m£iny  you  must  learn  on  the  ocean  <.: 
the  future. 

In  your  travels  on  that  ocean,  your  ex- 
periences and  encoimters  will  be  more  im- 
mediate and  intense  than  those  to  whicii 
you  are  accvistomed;  your  lessons  will  be 
more  varied  and  less  susceptible  of  copyboO; 
solutions;  and  your  teachers  will  often  bo 
impersonal  and  less  benign  than  those  yoj 
have  known  heretofore.  I  must  add,  hov,- 
ever,  with  certainty  and  with  great  delighr, 
that  If  your  lessons  will  be  liarder,  then  :•■. 
like  degree  wUl  yoiu-  satisfaction  on  maste:- 
ing  them  be  greater. 

You  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  full  and  vari- 
egated future.  The  first  transition  you  mu-' 
make  is  that  from  schoolgirl  to  care: 
woman.  Most  of  you  will  make  this  chanc- 
effortlessly,  for,  thanis  to  Aqtxinas  and  t  > 
your  own  diligence,  you  now  posse- 
marketable  skills  in  a  specialized,  hlgh-dt- 
m.raid,  field.  As  members  of  the  America', 
labor  force,  you  will  become  producers  ;.s 
well  as  consumers.  One  of  the  problen.^ 
you  will  face  is  how  to  balance  these  tv.  ; 
functions.  But  then  we  all  face  that  prob- 
lem, whether  we  are  Congressmen  or  care- 
takers. 

You  will  be  molders  of  public  opinion  and 
full  partners  in  the  governmental  process? - 
of  yovjr  Nation.  This  may  seem  purely  i: 
privilege,  a  thing  to  be  looked  forward  xc. 
It  is  that  Indeed,  but  it  also  carries  with  it 
responsibilities.  Citizenship  in  a  dem»ocracy 
is  exercised  through  the  ballot;  but  to  ext :  - 
else  good  citizenship,  you  must  form  opi:.- 
ions,  speak  out,  debate,  argue,  consult,  per- 
suade, read,  listen,  shout  if  necessary,  ai... 
til  en  vote. 

You  will  be  the  protectors  and  the  agents 
of  transmission  for  our  country's  cultur.:. 
social,  and  religiotis  heritage.  It  wiU  not  I.o 
enough  for  you  to  do  your  paid  work  well 
and  neglect  these  other  aspects  of  life.  Yi_., 
must  strike  a  balance,  you  must  set  up  ". 
system  of  priorities  among  many  diverse  mir. - 
ters. 

And  most  of  you  will  become  wives  and 
mothers.  Tlie  homes  you  establish  will  t.' 
the  sources  of  new  little  streams  down  whicli 
you  will  guide  the  next  generation  on  its 
Journey  to  the  great  ocean  you  yourselves  arc 
about  to  enter  upon. 

There  are  also  other  large  problems,  othc- 
tough  challenges  that  you  will  face,  rangir.  • 
in  area  of  occurrence  from  the  local  t  i 
the  extraterrestrial.  There  is  the  ongoir.' 
ideological  struggle  being  waged  between  tlv 
East  and  the  West,  with  authoritarianism  cr 
freedom  as  the  ultimate  outcome,  and  worM 
peace  and  survival  hanging  in  the  balance. 
There  Is  the  disconcerting  split  that  may  be 
developing  within  the  very  ranks  of  the  Wes'  - 
ern  allies.  There  is  the  contest  being  w.-igr^; 
for  space,  and  there  will  be  new  prcblen-- 
once  space  Is  conquered. 

Nearer  home,  there  arc  several  troublcsomo 
areas  of  great  Import.  There  is  the  disgrace- 
ful situation  of  poverty  and  hunger  In  th" 
most  abundantly  endowed  land  on  c.irt'i. 
There  are  poverty's  concomitants,  Ignoran'  o 
and  crime  to  be  dealt  with.  These  problen 
will  be  further  complicated  by  the  expectc'. 
advances  In  technology  and  the  Increase! 
incidence  of  automation.  There  Is  the  w;  r 
to  be  waged  on  killing  and  crippling  disease  . 
those  of  the  mind  as  well  as  those  of  the 
body.     And  far  from  least  critical,  there  . 
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tiie  nagging,  morally-upsetting  problem  of 
r.icial  equality,  understanding,  and  civU 
:ights. 

Now  it  may  seem  to  you  that  most  of  these 
issues  will  be  worked  out  at  rather  a  far 
remove  from  your  personal  lives,  that  their 
resolution  will  scarcely  concern  you  in  a 
direct  manner.  If  you  feel  that  way,  I  must 
respectfully  say  that  you  are  mistaken.  In 
the  world  of  today,  there  can  be  no  Isolation. 
The  problems  I  have  cited  are  American  prob- 
lems, and  as  Americans  you  wUl  be  involved 
m  them  and  aflfected  by  their  resolution. 

I  paint  a  drab  picture  of  the  ocean  you  are 
embarking  up>on.  But  I  firmly  believe  that 
(ill  is  not  darkness.  I  would  remind  you  of 
the  words  of  William  Faulkner  upon  receiv- 
ing the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature,  and  who 
was  one  of  America's  greatest  literary  spokes- 
men, a  man  who  Indeed  saw  the  world  darkly, 
but  who  could  say:  "I  bplieve  that  mankind 
will  not  merely  endiu-e;  he  will  prevaU." 

Your  futtires,  then,  will  be  complex  and 
demanding.  They  will  be  frougbt  with  grave 
..ssues,  decisions,  problems,  and  quandaries, 
i  am  confident,  however,  that  through  dili- 
gent exercise  of  the  moral  values,  discipline, 
and  special  skills  that  you  take  away  from 
The  little  streams  of  home,  school,  and 
.\quinas,  your  futures  wtU  be  bright. 

I  thank  you  and  extend  to  each  of  you  my 
..■est  wishes  on  your  voyage. 


Commencement  Program 

Academic  procession:  Graduates,  guests, 
faculty. 

Chorus:  The  National  Anthem. 

Invocation:  Rev.  William  J.  Melea;  the- 
.  logy  instructor,  Milton  Aquinas. 

Welcome:  Sister  M.  Blaithln,  CSJ,  director 
.  'f  the  Milton  School. 

Reading  of  award  for  Secretary  of  the  Year : 
Barbara  M.  Curley,  the  1964  recipient. 

Presentation  of  the  award:  By  Mr.  James  L. 
Barnes,  S.  S.  Pierce  Co.,  to  Kathleen  M. 
Murphy,  class  of  1962. 

Introduction  of  speaker:  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Dug- 
':an,  chairman  of  the  Milton  Selectmen,  rep- 
resenting Mr.  William  White,  selectman. 
:own  of  Milton. 

Address  to  the  graduates:  Hon.  James  A. 
Burke.  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Reading  of  the  diploma:  Sister  M.  Roberta, 
CSJ.  director  of  the  Newton  School. 

Presentation  of  diplomas:  Sister  M.  Blal- 
■hln.  CSJ,  director  of  the  Milton  School. 

Blessing  of  graduates  and  assembly:  Rev. 
Tohn  E.  Foley,  theology  instructor,  Newton 
.\quinas. 

Chorus:  America,  the  Beautiful. 

Recessional:  Organists — Frances  M.  Santa- 
rnss.  Margaret  S.  Coleman,  cl.ass  of  1966. 

MILTON    GRADUATES 

Tuo-year  medical  secretarial 

Elaine  Theresa  Chlpman,  MUton. 
Mary  Katherine  Coleman,  Hyde  Park. 
Kathleen  Jane  Collins,  Braintree. 
Janet  Mary  Concannon,  Dorchester. 
Mary  Margaret  Cm-ran.  Milton. 
Janice  Elizabeth  DaDomo.  Hyde  Park. 
Carol  A.  DaRu,  Medford. 
Patricia  Marie  Davis.  Dedham. 
Carol  Anne  Downes.  Dorchester. 
Susan  Marie  Fitzgerald.  East  Weymouth. 
Barbara  E.  Folsom.  Avon. 
Karen  Marie  Foye,  Mattapan. 
Kathleen  Ann  Gately,  Brockton. 
Jeanne  Frances  Henning.  Braintree. 
Barbara  Helena  Hoy.  Milton. 
Patricia  Ann  Kenney,  Milton. 
Mary  J.  Kosboski,  Bridgewater. 
.Susan  Elaine  Krauss,  Randolph.' 
Marjorie  Ann  Lievl.  Milton. 
Xancy  Ada  Lyons.  Mattapan. 
Susan  C.  MacCarthy,  Brookline.= ' 
Christine  M.  MacDonald,  Milton. 
Geraldine  Marie  Manning,  Canton. 
Marilyn  Lee  Marney,  WoUaston."  * 
Joanne  Patricia  McDonald,  Braintree. 
Carole  Ann  Meehan,  Wollaston. 


Delrdre  Marie  Mori&rty,  Canton. 
Elisabeth  EUen  Scanl&n.  North  Qulncy.'  < 
Denlse  Marie  Sullivan,  Milton- 
Mary  Alice  Sweeney,  Brockton. 
Stephanie    Prancesca    Talkowskl,     South 
Boston. » 

Tico-year  legal  secretarial 
Roberta  Claire  Anderson,  Brockton. 
Judith  Anne  Cassldy,  Westwood. 
Judith  Eileen  Flaherty,  Braintree. 
Barbara  Ann  Greene.  Wollaston. 
Myra  Irene  Jackson,  Wollaston. 
Donna-Marie  Leaman,  Newton. 
Christena  Gordon  Minukas.  Wollaston.'  * 
Anne  Marie  Power,  Dorchester.'  * 
Patricia  Eileen  Regan,  Dedham. 
Christine  Marie  Rl^so,  East  Boston.* 
Janet  Marie  Towle,  Cohasset. 

Tico-year  executive  secretarial 
Maureen  A.  Berry.  Qulncy. 
Elaine  C.  Belllnghlerl,  Canton. 
Patricia  Lorraine  Colamsso.  Randolph.*  * 
Bernadette  E.  Curtin.  Dedham. 
Georgieanna  C.  Dalton.  Norwood. 
Maurita  A.  Dalton,  Norwood.'  * 
Jeanne  F.  DeLucca,  North  Qulncy. 
Dolores  Colette  DuBuc,  Dorchester. 
Cheryl  A.  Egan,  Qulncy.'  ♦ 
Joanne  Marie  Francis,  Qulncy. 
Geraldine  T.  Eraser,  Qulncy. 
Mary  T.  Grimsbaw,  Braintree. 
Dale  J.  Henderson,  Qulncy.' 
Constance  Ann  Langone,  Mattapan. 
Marie  Therese  McLellan,  Asslnlppl. 
Diane  M.  Mello,  Milton. 
Sandra  Jean  Pylant.  Hanover. 
Eileen  Ann  Renna,  Connecticut. 

One-year  executive  secretarial 
Gall  Beverly  Andersen,  Randolph.* 
Carol  A.  D'Angelo,  Norton. 
Paula  F.  Fitz,  Milton. 
Sheila  P.  FitzGerald,  East  Milton. 
Louise  E.  Galvin.  Canton. 
Kathleen  Marie  Hanlon,  Braintree.* 
Mary  Ellen  Hickey,  Rockland. 
Eileen  Marie  Joyce,  Rosllndale. 
Jean  Marie  Leardo,  Revere.* 
Paula  Marie  Maham,  Braintree. 
Anne  Marie  Mahoney,  MUton. 
Leona  Eugenie  Maraget,  Weymouth. 
Mary  Ellen  McMorrow,  Dorchester. 
Prances  Louise  Nolan,  Westwood. 
Sheri  L.  Wetzel.  Brockton. 
Priscilla  Jane  Winston,  Hanover. 

>JEWTON    GRADT7ATBS 

Tuo-year  legal  secretarial 
Geraldine  Cynthia  Fleming,  Newton.'  * 
Maureen  Teresa  Foley,  Newton. 
Kathleen  Mary  Keating,  Boston. 
Carol  Anne  McCarthy,  Lexington. 
Mary  Louise  McClellan,  Cambridge.* 
Catherine  Agnes  O'Leary,  Brighton. 
Elizabeth  Anne  Scribner,  Arlington. 
^  Mary  Catherine  Vose,  Pramingham. 
Tico-ycar  medical  secretarial 
Mary  Susan  Bonaccl,  Cambridge. 
Elizabeth  Jane  Caminltl,  Waltham. 
Roseann  Marie  Cutronl,  Cambridge.* 
Beverly  Ann  Cuzzl,  Watertown. 
Joanne  M.  Devereaux.  Needham. 
Annette  Claire  Doucet,  Waltham. 
Ann  Marie  Dussault.  Needham. 
Barbara  Marie  Fernald,  Connecticut.'  * 
Arlene  Frances  Giordano,  West  Newton, 
Carole  Jeanne  Hayes,  Auburndale. 
Marie  Elaine  Martel,  Wlnthrop.* 
Frances  Helen  McCaffrey,  Brighton.'* 
Maureen  Elaine  McCormack,  Brookllne. 
Mary  Therese  McKinnon,  Cambridge. 
Patricia  Anne  McMillan,  Lowell. 
Lorraine  Rita  Merola,  Wlnthrop.'  ♦ 
Lorraine  Anne  Nolan,  Newton  Centre. 
Janet  Marie  Nyren,  Natlck.'  * 
Jacqueline  Patricia  O'Connor,  Watertown. 
Theresa  Ann  Shannon,  Somervllle.'  * 
Margaret  Ann  Tully,  Brighton. 
Mary  Eileen  Walker,  Cambridge. 

Two-year  executive  secretarial 
Maureen  Theresa  Carr,  Brighton. 


Carol  Lynn  Clark.  Ashland.'  * 
Patricia  Marie  Clark,  Waltham. 
Therese  Anne  Oolandreo,  Somervllle.'  ♦ 
Louise  Marie  d'Entremont,  Waltham. 
Rita  Mary  Donovan.  Belmont.* 
Mary  Louise  Grew,  Somervllle. 
Mary  Rita  HaU.  Newton. 
PatUa  Jean  Irwin,  Milford. 
Dianne  Frances  Marcln,  Somervllle. 
Virginia  Anne  McBrlde,  Belmont. 
Joanne  O'Connor,  Lowell. 
Marie  Rose  Myrtho  Plalslmond.  HaltL 
Patricia  Ann  Sullivan,  Waltham. 
Judith  Marie  Wells,  Natlck. 

One-year  executive  secretarial 
Joaruie  Mary  Callen,  Watertown.  .^ 

Kathleen  Mary  Carney,  Arlington. 
Geraldine  J.  Cioppa,  Auburndale. 
Anne  Marie  Flaherty,  Brighton. 
Susan  Jane  Galgay.  Belmont. 
Grace  Marie  Harrington,  West  Newton. 
Nancy  Ann  Hawke,  Arlington.* 
Katherine  Ann  Healey,  Waltham. 
Judith  Ann  Johnson,  Woburn. 
Mary  J.  Magulre,  Wayland. 
Joan  Kathleen  McQuaid,  Belmont. 
Clara  Marie  MontUlo.  West  Newton. 
Joanna  Scrooc,  Newton. 
Patricia  Anne  SuUlvan,  Tewksbury.* 
Mary  V.  Toomey,  Brighton. 
Maureen  E.  Weker,  Wlnthrop.* 


T7SHERS 


William  Jackson. 
Stephen  Langone. 


'  Honors. 
*Hlgh  honors. 
•  Highest  honors. 
'Member     of     National 
Society. 
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Illinois  Seeks  Accelerator 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxnrois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\nES 

Wednesday.  June  9, 196S 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert In  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  June  5, 
1965,  giving  some  details  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
plaxined  particle  accelerator.  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  would  do  well 
to  look  thoroughly  into  the  many  obvious 
advantages  that  the  Chicago  area  offers 
for  this  new  accelerator. 

The  article  follows: 

Illinois  Seeks  Accelerator 
(By  John  Allan  Long) 

Chicago. — The  Midwest  la  putting  in  a  bid 
to  make  this  area  a  center  for  high-energy 
physics  in  the  United  States. 

At  least  one  Midwestern  State.  Illinois, 
now  Is  proposing  sites  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  planned  200-  to  300-billion 
electron-volt  accelerator. 

The  particle  accelerator  would  be  the  larg- 
est in  the  world  and  built  at  a  cost  of  $280 
million.  For  the  relatively  few  particle 
physicists  In  this  country,  the  accelerator 
would  push  their  work  to  the  very  frontier 
of  the  study  of  the  material  universe. 

The  accelerator  would  be  big.  A  mile  in 
diameter,  it  would  be  buJlt  on  a  3,000-acre 
site,  near  abundant  electricity  and  water. 

The  most  powerful  particle  accelerators 
now  op>eratlng  are  the  28  billion-electron- 
volt  synchrotron  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
and  the  33  billion-electron-volt  unit  at 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  in  New 
York. 
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ABCONNE     TESTS     DESCRIBES 


A  newer,  though  smaller  (12.7  bilUon  elec- 
tron volta)  accelerator,  Is  in  use  at  Argonne 
National  Laboratory,  southweet  of  Chicago. 
These  accelerators  move  subatomic  particles, 
generally  protons  or  electrons,  at  speeds  near 
that  of  light.  They  strike  and  Interreact  with 
the  nuclei  of  atoms  and  form  new  particles. 

These  particles,  though  short  lived  (about 
1(X)  have  been  found  to  date) .  are  the  physi- 
cists' clues  to  understanding  the  structure  of 
matter. 

Existing  accelerators,  says  Dr.  Lee  C.  Teng. 
director  of  Argonne's  particle  accelerator  di- 
vision, have  carried  the  discovery  and  be- 
havior of  particles  about  as  far  as  possible. 

He  says  the  next  step  is  an  accelerator  in 
the  range  of  the  proposed  30O  Bev.  It  would 
throw  protons  or  electrons  at  their  targets 
much  harder.  The  result,  he  feels,  will  prob- 
ably be  discovery  of  new  particles  or  even 
different  behavior  of  known  ones. 

CHICAGO    PREPARES    BID 

The  hope  of  having  such  a  particle  accel- 
erator in  their  area  has  sent  CMcago  In  hot 
pursuit.  The  Illinois  Institute  o>f  Technol- 
ogy's research  Institute  Is  preparing  the  bid. 

"We  have  the  assets  to  support  the  accel- 
erator," says  George  Philips,  vice  president 
of  the  Institute.  He  has  a  full-time  staff 
working  up  several  Chicago-area  sites  which 
meet  AEC  requirements. 

This  bid  will  be  the  first  effort  to  land  a 
major  Federal  research  project  since  Chicago 
lost  out  to  Cambridge.  Mass.,  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion's Electronics  Research  Center  last  year. 

Why  the  huge  size  of  the  new  accelerator? 

"Ideally."  explains  Dr.  Teng.  in  his  office 
at  Argonne,  "we  physicists  would  like  to  have 
table  models.  One  for  each  office."  he  says 
with  a  smile. 

MAGNETS    "BEND"    PROTONS 

The  size  Is  determined  by  the  magnets 
which  bend  the  protons  (which  the  Argonne 
accelerator  uses)  aro\ind  and  around  in  a 
circle  until  they  reach  the  high  energy 
needed  to  bombard  the  targets.  Technologi- 
cally, smaller  magnets  cannot  be  built  Just 
now  and  do  the  Job. 

The  main  unit  of  Argonne's  accelerator  Is 
a  doughnut  shaped  vacuum  chamber.  200 
feet  in  diameter.  Around  this  are  eight  sec- 
tions of  a  magnet  weighing  4,000  pounds. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  VIII 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OP  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  story  of  great  economic 
growth  and  vigor  in  Alabama  Is  a  story 
that  gradually  Is  becoming  better  known 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  on  AprU  26,  1965, 
issued  a  special  large  supplement  on  this 
subject. 

Following  are  four  articles  from  that 
supplement : 

Southern  Industries  Offers  To  Assist 
Oyster  Industry 

At  the  commissioning  ceremonies  in  Mo- 
bile of  a  $1.5  million  oyster  shell  dredge  on 
April  25,  Southern  Industries  Corp.  officials 
in£ide  sweeping  offers  to  the  Alabama  sea- 
food industry  aimed  at  improving  live  oyster 
production. 


R.  H.  Radcllff,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Mobile- 
based  corporation  that  dredges  dead-reef  oy- 
ster shells  in  Louisiana,  MisEissippi,  Florida, 
Alabama,  and  Virginia  coastal  waters,  said: 

"Southern  Industries  needs  oysters  that 
died  a  thousand  years  ago.  but  we're  vltaUy 
interested  Ln  becoming  the  live  oyster  indus- 
try's best  friend." 

Mr.  Radcllff  said  Southern  Industries  was 
ready  to  retain  a  marine  biologist,  selected 
by  seafood  and  conservation  groups,  to  sur- 
vey Mobile  Bay  and  other  Alabama  coastal 
waters  to  determine  the  best  areas  for  sci- 
entific oyster  production.  Southern  Indus- 
tries would  also  provide  shell  for  new  oyster 
beds,  and  use  its  dredges  to  help  regulate  the 
flow  of  fresh  water  into  coastal  bays. 

Mr.  Radcllff  said,  "It  has  been  estimated 
that  4  acres  of  suitable  water  bottom  can  be 
made  to  produce  36.000  pounds  of  oysters 
(net,  after  shucking)  In  3  years,  while  the 
same  area  of  dry  land  will,  in  a  like  period, 
produce  only  700  pounds  of  dressed  beef. 

"In  short,  it  Is  possible  to  produce  51  times 
more  oysters  by  edible  weight  than  beef  per 
acre  In  a  world  that  has  many  acres  of  oyster 
land." 

Southern  Industries  dredg«s  and  processes 
about  6  million  cubic  yards  of  dead-reef 
oyster  shell  for  the  manufacture  of  Southern 
Industries'  pKsultry  feed,  road  building  mate- 
rials, masonry  units,  lime,  ready-mix  con- 
crete, asphaltlc  concrete,  and  for  sale  to  other 
iisers. 

In  1964,  oyster  shell  processing  for  poultry 
feed  and  roadbullding  materials  accounted 
for  more  than  half  of  Si's  nearly  $48  million 
net  sales. 

Southern  Industries'  Henderson  Sugar  Re- 
finery, Inc..  had  sales  of  $21.5  million.  Reve- 
nues from  the  nationally  famous  Grand  Hotel 
at  Point  Clear,  Ala.,  and  oliier  sales  hiked 
1964's  total  net  sales  to  $47,824,275,  with  a 
net  income  of  $i, 220, 691. 

The  company  has  plants  and  material  dis- 
tribution centers  Ln  Texas.  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama,  Florida,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia. 


Port  Railway  Speeds  Cargo 
An  accent  on  quicker,  better  terminal 
service  to  Importers,  exporters,  railroads  and 
Industry  Is  revealed  in  the  Alabama  State 
Docks  Department's  latest  report  on  im- 
provements. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  1964 — September  30 — 
some  $541,000  had  been  either  spent  or  ear- 
marked for  rail  ImprovementB. 

The  Terminal  Railway's  11  diesel  locomo- 
tives switched  119,121  loaded  rail  cars,  of 
which  33,000  were  export  cars,  coming  to 
the  port  of  Mobile  for  unloading  onto  steam- 
ers, during  1964.  Some  23,000  were  loaded  at 
the  port  with  imported  material,  and  the  re- 
maining loaded  cars  were  switched  to  plants 
served  by  the  Terminal  Railway:  Ideal  Ce- 
ment Co.,  Scott  Paper  Ck>.,  International  Pa- 
per   Co.,    Alabama    Power    Co.    and    others. 


Bulk  Liquid  Plant  in  Use  at  Mobile 
New  and  bustling  is  the  bulk  liquid  han- 
dling plant,  completed  for  the  Port  of  Mo- 
bile. 

Able  to  unload  an  8,000-gallon  rail  car  in 
half  an  hour,  the  plant  can  also  pump  20,- 
000  gallons  of  oU  directly  Into  a  ships  deep 
tanks,  drum  300  gallons  a  minute  in 
a  shipside  drumming  plant,  and  also 
provide  storage  of  21,000  tons,  or  5.500.000 
gallons,  at  a  nearby  tank  farm. 


Business   in   State  Expects    1965    To   Score 
New  Records 

Alabama  business  last  year  continued  its 
upward  climb.  Retail  trade  hit  an  all-time 
high  and  at  this  point  in  the  year,  failing 
some  imforeseen  setback,  another  record  year 
is  anticipated. 

This  Is  the  bright  picture  painted  for 
Alab£ima,  which  is  now  in  Its  50th  month 
of  Steady  business  increase.  , 


In  the  industrial  sector  all  segnie-.^s 
showed  big  increases,  with  the  exception  of 
oU  where  the  gain  was  small. 

Retail  sales  rose  about  9  jjercent  becau  e 
consumers  purchased  $3.5  million  worth  ot 
goods  from  retailers,  topping  the  natio!  ,a 
average  by  more  than  2  percent. 

Deeplte  some  signals  that  the  econon>y 
might  be  In  for  a  leveling  off  this  year.  b<  h 
the  business  climate  and  Industrial  s;  es 
continue  to  improve. 

BUILDING    UP 

The  construction  industry  had  a  parii.  ,- 
larly  good  year  In  1964,  with  contni  -.s 
awarded  amounting  to  $744  million,  or  :  5 
percent  higher  than  the  previous  year. 

People  continued  to  move  into  the  St,  * 
In  the  wake  of  the  lnd\astrlal  boom,  wih 
the  resiUt  that  residential  construction  ..'- 
counted  for  almost  half  of  the  construct;  n 
total. 

The  building  boom  also  reflected  tie 
greater  spending  power  of  Alabama's  wo;  •:- 
ers.  who  bought  more  homes  last  year  th  n 
for  many  years. 

Other  indicators  of  ciurent  construct!  n 
activity,  cement  consumption  and  emplov- 
ment  In  construction,  both  showed  ma  jr 
Increases  last  year.  Slightly  more  than  6 
miUlon  barrels  of  cement  were  consuni  d 
during  tlie  12-month  period  by  the  constri  ?- 
tion  industy.  This  Is  27  percent  higher  th  u 
the  1963  figure. 

On  tike  retail  front,  foods  store  s;i  s 
climbed  by  8  percent,  and  Judging  by  t  e 
more  than  $809  million  disbursed  In  ft  ■d 
in  1964,  Alabamlans  weire  eating  well. 

Clothing  sales  went  up  by  more  than  8 
percent,  and  auto  sales  went  up  by  10  p.  r- 
cent. 

GOOD    TEAR    SEEa^^ 

Now  economists  are  peering  into  the  crysnil 
ball  to  see  what  Is  ahead  for  the  balance  f 
the  year.  The  consensus  Is  "another  gf<l 
year  for  1965." 

Economists  say  that  In  spite  of  the  lenj.-  h 
of  the  current  expansion  it  Is  difflciUt  to  fir.d 
a  voice  of  p>esslmism  anywhere.  Economi-ts 
base  this  optimistic  outlook  on  expectatit  :is 
that  the  ecoootnlc  climate  will  contin  ;e 
throughout  the  year,  on  the  impact  persoi  .! 
and  corporate  tax  cuts  will  have,  as  well  as 
an  unprecedented  fourth  consecutive  year  .  ■  -r 
high  output  by  industry.  Investment  for 
new  plants  Is  also  expected  to  Increase. 

It  Is  believed  likely  that  the  building  bo-  :\\ 
has  hit  Its  peak  but  still  could  retain  I.  t 
year's  level,  economists  said. 

However,  construction  in  nonresident  1 
and  public  works  and  utility  sectors  cot;  d 
push  up  to  a  new  record  by  year's  end. 

"At  this  point.  Alabama's  economic  on:- 
look  never  looked  better,"  a  leading  St,.e 
economist  said.  "While  we  have  seen  sip;;,^ 
of  slowdowns  in  some  segments  of  buslnc  -, 
the  same  as  all  over  the  Nation,  the  prospe  s 
for  a  good  year  in  Alabama  are  excellent.  \Ve 
could  see  another  recordbreaker  by  the  c:  d 
of  the  vear." 
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President  Leads  Fight  on  Billboard  Blight 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE- 

Wednesday,  June  9, 1965 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ci  - 
sire  of  many  Americans  to  upgrade  ti.e 
scenic  aspects  of  our  highways  and  to 
restore  America's  natural  beauty  woi:ld 
get  a  big  boost  from  four  new  bills  tie 


Johnson  administration  has  sent  to  Con- 
gress. 

These  bills  would  provide  for  strict 
control  of  outdoor  advertising  along  the 
new  Interstate  freeways  and  most  prl- 
maiT  highways  in  all  States;  screening 
or  removing  junkyards  that  are  near  the 
Interstate  and  primary  highways;  use  of 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  to  restore, 
preserve,  and  enhance  natural  beauty 
adjacent  to  rights-of-way;  and  use  of 
some  of  the  Federal-aid  secondary  road 
funds  for  scenic  and  recreational  roads. 

The  foremost  campaigner  for  the  Pres- 
ident's beautificatlon  program  is  the 
First  Lady,  and  she  is  getting  enthusi- 
astic support  from  people  all  over  the 
country. 

As  evidence  of  this  support,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  editorials  from  the  Cincin- 
nati Post  and  Times-Star  of  May  27, 1965, 
and  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  May  28, 
1965: 
President  Leads  Fight  on  Billboard  Blight 

Reporting  the  findings  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  to  President 
Johnson,  Fred  Farr,  California  State  senator, 
said : 

"The  average  American  spends  about  2 
months  of  his  life  each  year  behind  the 
steering  wheel  between  home  and  Job,  not 
TO  mention  leisure-time  driving.  Over- 
crowded streets,  the  constant  viewing  of  auto- 
mobile Junkyards  and  ugly  billboards  makes 
driving  a  nerve-wracking  experience.  It's 
lime  to  give  the  American  motorist  a  better 
break." 

President  Johnson  has  asked  Congress  to 
cive  the  motorist  that  better  break.  He  has 
.-^ent  Congress  four  bills  to  make  our  Nation's 
roads  "highways  to  the  enjoyment  of  natxire 
and  beauty." 

Chief  of  these  Is  the  bill  which  provides 
that  States,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  Fed- 
oral-aid  highway  grants  after  January  1, 
1968,  exert  control  over  outdoor  advertising 
rilong  interstate  or  primary  systems  except 
where  zoned  or  used  predominantly  for  com- 
mercial or  industrial  purposes.  The  bUI 
would  ban  billboards  within  1,000  feet  of 
the  pavement  and  visible  to  the  motorist. 
Existing  signs  would  have  to  be  removed  by 
July  1.  1970. 

The  President  points  out  that  In  1958  Con- 
crress  authorized  a  bonus  payment  to  the 
St^ites  which  agreed  to  regulate  outdoor  ad- 
vertising along  Interstate  roods.  But  only 
right  States  actually  have  become  eligible 
'^or  the  bonus.  The  carrot  was  ignored;  now 
"  he  Nation  must  use  the  stick. 

We  warmly  welcome  the  President's  leader- 
ship in  this  field.  We  would  like  it  even  bet- 
'pr  if  the  bill  would  do  what  the  President 
suggested  to  the  White  House  Conference — 
■  eliminate  outdoor  advertising  signs  •  •  • 
from  the  sight"  of  the  motorist.  We  fear 
what  towering  monstrosity  might  be  erected 
jusc  beyond  the  1,000-foot  limit. 

Equally  welcome  are  Mr.  Johnson's  other 
proposals  on  highways.  One  would  requirt- 
Suxtes,  on  condition  of  receiving  Federal  aid, 
"0  control  junkyards.  Another  would  re- 
quire, instead  of  merely  permitting.  States 
to  use  3  percent  of  their  Federal-aid  funds, 
without  matching,  to  acquire  land  along- 
,^ide  highways  and  make  that  land  a  source 
of  scenic  beauty.  The  foixrth  bill  proposes 
that  each  State  use  one-third  of  the  Federal 
aid  it  now  receives  for  secondary  roads  to 
construct  scenic  roads,  some  of  them  lead- 
ing to  scenic  and  recreational  areas,  and  to 
provide  landscape  and  roadside  develop- 
ments. 

L.BJ.  commented: 

"A  highway  is  not  Just  a  ribbon  of  con- 
crete.    Its  purpose  is  not  Just  to  get  people 


from  one  place  to  another, 
the  Journey." 

Right,  Mr.  President. 


It  ta  to  enrich 


[Prom    the    Clnciimatl     (Ohio)     Enquirer, 
May  28,  1966] 
Mors  Thaw  CoNCErrx 
I   think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  billboard  lovely  as  a  tree. 
Perhaps,  imless  the  billboards  fall, 
I'll  never  see  a  tree  at  all. 

— Ogden  Nash. 

Not  many  Americans  wiU  qtiarrel  with 
the  findings  of  the  White  House  Confwence 
on  Natural  Beauty  or  with  President  John- 
son's remarks  to  its  closing  session. 

As  a  means  of  implementing  the  confer- 
ence's recommendation,  the  President  is 
sending  to  Congress  a  series  of  proposals 
covering  billboard  control  on  the  Nation's 
interstate  highways  and  other  principal 
traffic  arteries  and  the  elimination  of  auto- 
mobile Junkyards  in  the  proximity  of  these 
same  thoroughfares.  He  wiU  also  seek  a 
positive  progi-am  aimed  at  highway  beautifi- 
catlon. 

The  President  spoke  out  of  Ms  conviction 
that  a  highT^'ay  is  "more  than  a  ribbon  of 
concrete." 

"It  Is."  he  went  on,  "a  way  for  people  to 
travel;  and  it  shovUd  serve  all  their  human 
needs.  Its  purpose  is  not  Just  to  get  people 
from  one  place  to  another.  Its  purpose  is 
to  enrich  the  Journey." 

No  one  who  has  ventured  frequently  onto 
the  highways  of  America  can  challenge  Mr. 
Johnson's  assertion.  And  no  one.  we  think, 
will  quarrel  with  his  conclusion  that  there 
has  been  an  appalling  lack  of  vision  In  con- 
trolling what  the  highway  traveller  sees. 
There  is  an  axiom  that  everybody's  business 
is  nobody's  business,  and  its  validity  is  no- 
where more  apparent  tlian  on  our  highways. 

One  of  the  participants  In  the  White  House 
Conference  underscored  the  importance  of 
the  problem  with  which  the  Conference 
grappled.  State  Senator  Fred  Farr  of  Cali- 
fornia reminded  us  that  the  average  Amer- 
ican spent  2  montlis  a  year  behind  the  wheel 
of  his  automobile.  For  many  Americans, 
the  experience  has  been  anything  but 
pleasant.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  can  be  made  considerably  more  pleasant 
by  some  of  the  steps  Mr.  Johnson  and  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty 
ru-e  advancing. 

It  would  seem,  on  the  surface,  that  every- 
one is  for  beauty  and  that,  as  a  result,  the 
Presidents  program  will  encounter  little 
opposition.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  billboard  industry  will  put  up  a  stiff 
fight — just  as  It  has  opposed  the  payment 
of  preniituns  to  States  that  bar  billboard 
advertising  from  the  Federal  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. Tliere  are  others  with  a  vested  interest 
in  programs  that  have  the  despoliation  of 
the  coumryside  as  an  inevitable  byproduct. 


Wars  and  Rumors  of  Wars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OP   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9,  1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Himtsville.  Ala.,  Times  on  May  11, 
1965.  The  editorial  deals  realistically 
wl'th  the  situation  our  Government  faces 


today  in  all  sectors  of  the  globe.    It  Is 
timely  and  to  the  point. 
The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times,  May  11, 

1965] 

Wars  antd  RtrMORS  of  Wars 

"The  intelligence  reports  each  morning  In- 
dicate difficulties  In  dozens  of  spots  through- 
out the  world.  We  were  due  at  least  one  rev- 
olution in  another  country  yesterday.  It 
didn't  come  through  but  the  intelligence  re- 
ports had  Indicated  it  might." — ^President 
Johnson,  briefing  congressional  leaders  last 
Tuesday. 

Forewarned  is  forearmed,  says  the  old  ad- 
age. And  the  likelihood  of  more  Commu- 
nist-instigated outbreaks  seems  to  us  to 
make  sense  if  we  are  correctly  assessing  the 
Communists'  overall  purixjse.  That  ptirpose 
may  be  to  tie  down  U.S.force8  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  try  to  spread  them  dangerously 
thin  and  thtis  to  lessen  iM-essures  od  the 
Communists  in  'Vietnam. 

Colombia,  for  instance,  may  be  due  for 
an  immediate  Red  revolution.  A  bloody  In- 
stirrectlon  has  raged  off  and  on  for  several 
years  in  the  Colombian  mountains.  The  next 
step  may  be  for  the  CommunlstB  to  move  In 
on  the  cities — the  reverse  of  the  pattern  in 
ttie  Etomlnlcan  Republic. 

Guatemala  may  also  be  hit.  Also  Vene- 
zuela. In  North  Africa,  the  tender  spots  are 
Libya  and  Tunisia.  And  watch  out  in  South 
Korea. 

Such  new  conflicts.  If  they  come,  will  be 
applications  of  a  "wars  of  liberation"  tech- 
nique. In  which  highly  trained  Red  leaders 
seek  to  turn  the  citizens  of  a  nation  against 
their  own  government  by  subversion  and  ter- 
ror. Indeed  the  technique  is  so  well-devel- 
oped in  theory  that  Its  authorities  now  are 
publishing  books  available  to  apt  students 
in    several   nations   Including   oixr    own. 

If  this  is  to  be  the  way  the  wind  blows, 
the  United  States  might  as  well  be  prepared 
to  adopt  a  realistic  view. 

And  that  means  prospects  for  substantial 
help  from  this  country's  allies  are  not  good 
Some   lack   the  manp>ower.     Some   lack  the 
will. 

Wars  and  rumors  of  war — "liberation" 
style — are  going  to  dictate  an  American  pro- 
gram that  must  remain  fluid.  It  means  also 
that  we,  as  U.S.  citizens,  must  understand 
that  fact  and  be  prei>ared  to  give  those  who 
must  devise  a  program  and  defenses  full 
empathy. 


The  1965  National  Award  Honorees: 
Gushing,  Graham,  and  Kronheim 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or   WEW   JERSIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Wednesday.  June  9.  1965 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
distinguished  Americans  have  received 
National  Citizenship  Awards  from  the 
Military  Chaplains  Association  of  the 
United  States  for  making  outstanding 
contributions  In  the  field  of  strengthen- 
ing the  spiritual  foundations  of  citizen- 
ship. 

At  the  40th  anniversary  convention 
held  this  year,  national  award  honorees 
selected  were:  His  Eminence  Richard 
Cardinal  Cushlng,  archbishop  of  Boston; 
Dr.  Billy  Graham,  of  Montreat,  N.C.,  and 
Milton  S.  Kronheim,  Sr.,  of  Washington. 
DC. 
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These  three  honorees  join  such  illus- 
trious past  recipients  as:  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur,  John  Foster  Dulles,  Presi- 
dent Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  Col. 
John  Glenn,  Jr.,  Bob  Hope,  and  Dr.  Ray- 
mond B.  Walsh. 

The  purpose  of  the  Military  Chaplains 
Association  is  "to  safeguard  and  to 
strengthen  the  forces  of  faith  and  moral- 
ity of  our  Nation;  to  perpetuate  and  to 
deepen  the  bonds  of  understanding  and 
friendship  of  our  military  service;  to 
preserve  our  spiritual  influence  and  in- 
terest in  all  members  and  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  and  to  pro- 
mote justice,  peace,  and  good  will." 

This  is  a  noble  purpose,  but  the  asso- 
ciation has  succeeded  in  its  programs.  I 
congratulate  and  commend  the  Military 
Chaplains  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  national  award  honorees. 
They  have  indeed  helped  make  our  Na- 
tion stronger  and  greater. 


Federal  GoTernment  and  Florida: 
Partners  in  Crime  and  Vice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OP    NEW    TOEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9.  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  the  unfortunate  partner- 
ship of  the  Federal  Government  and 
Florida  in  making  the  Sunshine  State  a 
palmy  paradise  for  syndicated  crime.  I 
refer  to  Florida's  partnership  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  keeping  gam- 
bling illegal  in  Florida  despite  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  it  is  \i-idespread 
and  ineradicable. 

Skeptics  say  that  l^alization  of  some 
gambling  would  merely  lend  respectabil- 
ity to  remaining  gambling,  much  of 
which  would  still  be  in  sjTidicate  hands. 
I  suggest  that  the  Government  ought  to 
jump  into  the  gambling  business  feet 
first.  I  would  start  with  a  national  lot- 
tery, which  has  had  the  effect  of  dimin- 
ishing other  forms  of  gambling  in  coun- 
tries where  It  has  been  tried,  thus  re- 
moving p>otential  sources  of  money  from 
the  underworld.  The  lottery  has  proven 
itself  in  Scandinavia  and  the  low  coun- 
tries to  be  a  useful  tool  of  social  progress. 
It  has  struck  at  the  crime  rings. 

Tlie  refusal  of  the  Governments  of 
Florida  and  the  United  States  to  insti- 
tute Government-controlled  and  regu- 
lated gambling  has  made  them  partners 
in  the  crime  they  refuse  to  thus  dimin- 
ish and  in  the  slime  they  thus  spread, 
for  gambling's  profits  are  behind  every- 
thing from  prostitution  in  Pensacola  to 
murder  in  Miami  and  dope  rings  in  Day- 
tona  Beach. 

Testimony  before  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee pegged  off-track  betting  at  about 
S50  billion  annually,  which  figui'e  was 
said  to  constitute  42  percent  of  the  na- 
tional annual  illegal  betting  total,  which 


would  thus  come  to  about  $120  billion. 
On  a  pwpulation  basis,  Florida's  share  of 
this  would  be  $3.6  billion.  This  Is  more 
than  enough  money  to  provide  profits  to 
support  every  depth  and  shade  of  vice, 
including  perversion  of  the  political  and 
law  enforcement  process  to  keep  gam- 
bUng  illegal  and  lucrative  for  the  gangs. 
Florida  has  every  known  form  of  gam- 
bling— from  Miami's  bolita,  the  game  of 
the  poor,  to  the  highlife  of  plush  casinos. 
All  of  this  flows  into  underworld  coffers 
to  subsidize  the  spread  of  crime  because 
the  Federal  Government  and  Florida  are 
partners  in  criminal  neglect.  I  say  that 
it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  tacit  al- 
liance of  Government  and  immorality  by 
establishing  a  national  lottery. 


Congress  Looks  at  the  Cities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9.  1965 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  privileged  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Republican  task 
force  on  urban-suburban  affairs  which 
attended  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
annual  meeting  in  St.  Louis  on  May  31. 

The  highlight  of  the  conference  was 
an  address  delivered  to  the  delegates  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  friend, 
Clark  MacGregor,  of  Minnesota. 

The  context  of  his  speech  was  inspir- 
ing, enlightening  and  well  received  by  all 
who  attended. 

I  believe  Congressman  MacGregor's  re- 
marks merit  the  attention  of  everj'one 
interested  in  improved  urban-suburban 
affairs.  I,  therefore,  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  share  his  views  with  my  colleagues 
by  including  the  te.xt  of  his  address  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Congress  Looks  at  tHe  Cities 
(Address  delivered  to  the  delegates,  US.  Con- 
ference   of    Mayors    AnnuiLl    Meeting.    St. 

Louis,   Mo..  May  31,    1965) 
(By  Congressman  Clark  MacGrecor) 

There  Is  a  growing  number  of  Congressmen 
who  recognize  the  challenges  of  our  fast- 
expandlng  metropolitan  arefts.  Because  of 
this  I  am  hopeful  that  out  efforts  on  the 
House  Republican  task  force  on  urban- 
suburban  affairs  will  help  bridge  the  gap 
which  too  often  exists  between  those  who 
govern  these  metropolitan  centers  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

You  do  not  need  an  element.Tjy  course  in 
urban  affairs.  You  deal  with  the  problems. 
You  are  the  workshop.  You  already  are 
aware  that  approximately  125  million  Ameri- 
cans and  nearly  80  percent  of  our  productive 
capacity  are  now  located  within  our  212 
metropolitan  areas.  You  already  know  that 
within  25  years,  these  urban  areas  will  in- 
crease by  another  100  million  people.  I  can 
spare  the  statistics.  You  need  no  further 
proof  that  there  are  multiplying  problems  of 
core  city  deterioration  and  unhealthy  sub- 
urban growth. 

With  this  phenomenal  growth,  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  life — education,  employment, 
housing,  transportation,  crime,  air  and  water 
pollution,  discrimination,  open  spaces,  plan- 
ning, and  all  the  rest — have  become  increas- 
ingly complex. 


There  is  no  escaping  the   fact  that    •: 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  has  assunn 
Increased  importance  In  metropolitan  affai.- 
Competition  for  Industry  between  the  Sta  •  • 
and  a  wide  variety  of  other  factors  have  pr- 
sented  State  and  local  governments  with 
increasingly  difficult  Job  in  raising  the  re-  < 
nues   they   need   to   meet   their   problem^ 
problems  which  are  increasing  in  magnitii  . 
and  which   frequently   cross   local   and   e'. 
State  boundaries. 

Despite  all  this,  Is  there  a  mayor  here  v.. 
would  say  that  the  States  and  localities  <., 
not  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  mec  • 
ing  these  problems?  The  American  systc 
has  made  the  responsibility  yours.  Who  c. 
deal  better  with  the  problems  than  those  w  :. 
know  them  best? 

Each   of   us    at   all   levels    of   governnit 
needs  to  help  provide  you  with  the  muscle 
takes   to   get   the  Job   done.     And  it   Is   n. 
merely  bigness,  or  just  money,  or  only  slogtr 
which  are  going  to  do  It.    You  know  that,  f 

I  am  going  to  propose  here  a  ntimber 
step^  which  I  believe  can  and  shotild  ■ 
taken:  I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  this 
the  policy  of  the  Republicans  In  the  Ho;; 
of  Representatives.  But  It  does  represe 
the  thinking  of  many  of  us.  I  come  from 
metropolitan  area.  My  congressional  distn 
has  added  more  than  100,000  people  sir. 
I960.  It  will  have  increased  by  over  100.0' 
more  persons  by  the  1970  census.  My  bar; 
ground  Is  the  city. 

First    of    all,    Americans    need,    and    nc 
badly,  an  office  of  community  developmc 
in    the    Executive    Office   of   the    Preside! 
Nearly  30  Republican  Members  of  the  Hoi; 
have    introduced    legislation    to    accompli 
that  purpose.     For  even  if  we  were  to  ge' 
Cabinet   department  of  urban  developme' 
tomorrow,  the  need  for  an  effective  office  : 
the  White  House  to  coordinate  the  prolifer. 
Ing  activities  of  the  Federal  Government, 
they  affect  urban  and  suburban  areas,  woi.. 
be  no  less  desirable. 

Here  Is  why.  By  Ignoring  some  80  oti  ■ 
Federal  programs  concerned  with  met.' 
politan  problems  and  by  simply  elevating  t: 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  to  Cal 
net  rank,  a  Department  of  Hotislng  a; 
Urban  Development  cannot  hope  to  achie 
coordination,  efficiency,  or  economy.  Urb 
problems  cut  across  departmental  lines,  a- 
as  urban  life  grows  increasingly  complt 
more  and  more  of  the  problems  can  be  r 
pected  to  cut  across  these  lines.  The  nec; 
sary  coordination  can  be  achieved  wlthi 
any  increase  in  Federal  control,  and  withe 
any  significant  Increase  in  the  burgeoni 
Federal  bureaucracy,  by  an  Office  of  Comni 
nity  Development  In  the  White  House. 

A   bit   later,   I   would   like   to  return   So: 
closer  look  at  this  proposal. 

Secondly,  as  we  attempt  to  Improve  ■ 
capacity  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fi 
eral  Government  to  give  more  effective  h* 
In  the  solution  of  metropolitan  problems.  ■ 
would  be  well  advised  to  give  thought  to  i; 
proving  the  way  Congress  Itself  functior? 
this  area.  Today,  for  example,  an  ag:r' 
ment  between  States  on  re.solvlng  problem' 
wat«r  and  air  pollution  would  be  paj^ 
upon,  not  by  the  congressional  commute 
which  deal  with  health  problems  or  wi 
urban  matt<'rs.  but  by  the  Judiciarj-  Coi 
mittees  of  both  Houses.  I  am  hopeftil  tli 
the  present  commission  which  Is  study i 
the  problems  of  congressional  organizati 
will  provide  some  answers  to  the  problem 
congressional  Jurisdiction  of  metropoli* 
area  affairs. 

Third,  consideration  should  be  given  by  ' 
Federal  Government  to  the  development 
metropolitan    service    agencies   in    the   fie-' 
To  offer  a  single  agency  with  which  mav' 
could   deal    would   avoid   duplication,    wov. 
review  on  a  more  comprehensive  basis  tl-. 
Is  possible  today  the  applications  of  li> 
government  for  Federal  assistance,   and. 
general,  could  afford  all  of  you   the  oppi 
tunity  to  discuss  your  needs  with  a   sin. 
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repository  of  information  on  Federal  pro- 
srams.  Too  often  a  project  application  ap- 
pro, ed  by  a  field  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ern ment  is  now  rejected,  on  the  saxne  set  of 
:ac:s.  by  the  Washington  central  office. 

Why  shotild  Federal  regional  offices  be 
spread  over  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  the  Public  Health  Service,  repre- 
561  tivtives  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the 
Fecieral  Aviation  Agency,  and  countless  other 
agencies,  each  dealing  in  a  fragmented  fash- 
\vtv.  with  bits  and  pieces  of  urban  problems. 
V\e  should  consider  a  union  of  Federal  sigen- 
cies  at  the  field  level.  Since  Federal  re- 
gional offices  are.  by  and  large,  not  declslon- 
ni.iking  agencies,  we  shotild,  at  the  minimum, 
help  simplify  the  service  potential  to  the 
cojiimunlties  and  States  by  bringing  their 
functions  under  a  single  roof,  subjecting  local 
plans  to  a  comprehensive  and  unfragmented 
re',  iew. 

Fourth,  renewed  consideration  should  be 
fi-.en  to  the  program  sparked  initially  by 
Republican  Grovemors  for  the  sharing  of 
Fe'.leral  tax  revenues  with  State  and  local 
governments.  This  program  was  given  con- 
sideration by  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower — and  reportedly  since 
then — and  was  recently  revived  by  Dr.  Walter 
Heller.  We  welcome  the  bipartisanship. 
We  are  pleased  that  the  chief  economic  ad- 
vi.'^er  to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
has  Joined  Republican  Governors  who  have, 
o\  er  a  period  of  years,  proposed  the  realloca- 
tion of  revenue  resources  so  that  communi- 
ties and  States  would  be  better  prepared  to 
meet  their  responsibilities. 

This  proposal  needs  further  public  dis- 
cussion. A  more  equitable  sharing  of  tax 
re  enues,  with  no  strings  attached,  can  have 
&  profound  impact  on  the  future  of  our 
cries. 

I  would  now  like  to  take  that  second  look 
I  :iromised  at  the  proposed  Department  of 
H  luslng  and  Urban  Development.  To  un- 
derstand why  a  mere  change  in  the  status 
of  HHFA  won't  do  the  Job,  let's  look  at  the 
re.atlonships  of  some  Federal  programs  to- 
d.y.  Take  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Roads,  un- 
der the  Commerce  Department,  and  the 
HflPA,  for  example.  Under  the  proposed  De- 
p  .rtment,  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
R  -ads  would  not  be  included.  Highway 
p:  inners,  as  you  all  know,  find  their  concern 
IS  often  exclusively  with  traffic  needs.  On 
ti.e  other  hand,  local  housing  agencies  have 
a.-  their  objective  the  avoidance  of  new  slums 
and  the  replacement  of  existing  ones.  Clash 
for  space,  as  each  seeks  to  accomplish  Its  own 
t,  >k,  is  often  inevitable.  The  Federal  Gov- 
eriiment,  through  two  separate  agencies — ^the 
B.ireau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  HHFA,  pro- 
pMsed  to  change  to  department  stattis — pro- 
vities  funds  for  each,  in  cooperation  with  the 
?•  ites  and  localities. 

But  these  objectives  can  and  do  clash. 
-^  id,  in  some  urban  places  in  America,  that 
c:  tsh  can  raise  havoc  with  the  dream  of  a 
bwutiful  America.  Rather  than  elevating 
KHFA  to  Cabinet  level,  we  need  a  referee. 
.\  White  House  office,  such  as  we  propose. 
V.  )uld  be  an  appropriate  umpire. 

The  proposed  Johnson  administration  bill 
creates  neither  a  Cabinet-level  department 
t'  coordinate  the  Federal  programs  geared 
Tl  the  needs  of  the  urban  communities  nor 
a  Cabinet-level  department  to  administer 
*!'.e  principal  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
f:;iment  which  provide  assistance  for  hous- 
::  2.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  Federal 
f  -ivernment's  housing  activities  would  be 
e. .compassed  in  the  new  dejiartment. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Bu- 
.'^'  tu  of  Public  Roads  Is  not  Included.  It 
V  ill  stay  In  the  Department  of  Comnierce. 
Water  p>ollutlon  and  sewage  disposal  pro- 
c-ims  will  stay  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
K  lucation.  and  Welfare.  Vocational  educa- 
t  in  funds,  social  security  activities,  welfare 
;  'ivities.  disposal  of  surplus  Federal  prop- 
e-iies  to  schools  and  hospitals  and  other  mu- 


nicipal entities,  Hill-Burton  funds,  activities 
designed  to  promote  public  health,  all  will 
remain  right  where  they  are  now.  And,  the 
more  than  40  septirate  programs  of  financial 
aid  tar  urban  development  Involve  some  13 
departments  and  agencies. 

We  cannot  divide  responsibility  and  ex- 
pect sound  decisions  for  the  most  efficient 
use  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  in  meeting  over- 
all community  needs. 

This  is  precisely  why  I  favor  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  office  of  community  devel- 
opment in  the  White  House.  Yotir  efforts 
to  overcome  the  problems  of  air  and  water 
pollution,  crime,  education,  public  health, 
and  others  deserve  equitable  assistance,  and 
we  are  determined  to  provide  that  assist- 
ance. This  Republican  proposal,  if  adopted, 
would  not  discourage  local  and  State  initia- 
tive or  direct  the  development  of  appropriate 
solutions,  but  would  provide  State  and  local 
officials  with  a  coordinating  point  of  ref- 
erence for  all  Federal  programs.  This  co- 
ordination can  be  achieved  with  efficiency 
and  economy. 

If  we  establish  an  office  of  community  de- 
velopment, If  the  Congress  will  Improve  Its 
handling  of  metropolitan  affairs,  if  the  exec- 
utive branch  will  develop  metropolitan  serv- 
ice agencies  in  the  field,  and  if  steps  can  be 
taken  to  share  Federal  tax  revenues  with 
State  and  local  governments — if  these  four 
proposals  can  be  adopted,  we  will  have  taken 
the  first  steps  toward  strengthening  our 
metropolitan  centers  and  improving  the  re- 
lations between  these  centers  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government — both  Executive  and  legis- 
lative. 

But  the  very  first  step  Is  to  build  and 
strengthen  the  liaison  between  the  city  of- 
ficials and  the  Members  of  Congress.  This 
Is  the  primary  reason  for  the  creation  of  the 
House  Republican  task  force  on  urban-sub- 
urban affairs.  Too  often  we  find  that  the 
Congress  tells  the  cities  what  they  need 
without  first  asking  a  true  cross-section  of 
city  leaders.  This  method  of  operation  must 
not  be  allowed  to  continue.  The  cities  must 
tell  the  Congress  what  Federal  programs  the 
cities  properly  need  and  want  before  the 
Congress  takes  action. 

The  challenge  of  our  great  metropolitan 
growth  Is  a  challenge  for  every  American. 
It  Is  a  challenge  which  must  be  met  with 
boldness  and  determination  to  recognize  a 
problem  and  to  get  at  the  heart  of  that 
problem.  But  the  first  responsibility  is  with 
the  local  and  State  governments.  It  must 
be  with  those  who  know  the  problems  best. 
The  Congress  hopes  to  work  more  closely 
with  you  in  helping  to  meet  that  responsi- 
bility. 


Execotive  Restraint 


in  my  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  on 
June  7  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

A  Top  Bankee  Assaii.s  Government  by 
Guideline 

One  banker  speaking  up  about  Govern- 
ment inroads  into  the  business  world  is 
George  Champion,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the   Chase   Manhattan   Bank  of   New   York. 

Mr.  Champion  criticized  Government  by 
guideline  as  a  threat  to  econwnic  freedom 
and  the  most  insidious  and  dangerous  trend 
on  the  national  scene. 

Striking  out  at  the  absence  of  constructive 
critical  comment  from  the  business  com- 
munity with  regard  to  the  administration's 
programs,  Mr.  Champion  told  the  Dllnois 
Bankers  Association  on  May  25:  "Nobody 
talks  ainy  more  about  such  mundane  matters 
as  controls  or  regrilations.  Now  that  the 
New  Frontier  has  come  under  the  civilizing 
influence  of  the  Great  Society,  terms  like 
these  are  considered  tincouth.  Instead,  the 
talk  Is  about  reasoning  together  and  volun- 
tary restraint."  Mr.  Champion  said.  "The 
bureaucrat  has  been  replaced  by  the  con- 
sensuscrat. 

"But  alw^ays  in  the  background  is  that 
subtle  threat  that  failure  to  comply  with 
the  guidelines  voluntarily  will  bring  sternly 
coercive  measures — measures  implied,  for  the 
most  part,  without  public  debate  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress  or  legal  ai^>eal  In  the  courts." 

Mr.  Champion  warned:  "If  we  have  men 
afraid  of  standing  up  to  the  Government, 
then  we  have  the  strongest  Indictment  of 
big  government  that  could  ever  be  imagined. 
When  that  happens,  economic  freedom  in 
our  country  will  be  dead." 


Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLIMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Great 
Society,  it  appears,  has  a  new  vocabulary. 
Such  words  as  "controls"  or  "regula- 
tions" have  l>een  replaced  with  "volun- 
tary restraint."  George  Champion, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  of  New  York  has 
pointed  out,  however,  that  "in  the  back- 
ground is  a  subtle  threat  that  failure  to 
comply  ^-ith  the  guidelines  voluntarily 
will  bring  sternly  coersive  measures."  It 
is  time  for  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  to  try  voluntary  restraint 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  9.  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  magazine  This  Week,  dated  May 
30,  1965,  there  appeared  a  very  informa- 
tive article  on  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  recipients.  It  is  a  timely  one. 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  latest  award 
of  this  medal  has  been  made  to  Capt. 
Roger  H.  C.  Donlon  for  service  in  Viet- 
nam. Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mai'ks,  I  will  include  a  portion  of  this 
article. 
The  High  Cost  of  Heroism — Our  Medal  of 

Honor  Recipients  Have  a  Brief  Moment 

IN  THE  Sun  and  Unfortttnately   a  Long 

Time  in  the  Shade 

(By  Joe  McCarthy) 

ROLLCALL   of   FAME 

Today's  living  283  honor  medalists  range 
In  age  from  89-year-old  MaJ.  Frank  C.  Anders, 
who  won  his  medal  In  the  Philippine  Insur- 
rection of  1899.  to  30-year-old  Capt.  Roger 
H.  C.  Donlon.  decorated  last  December  by 
President  Johnson  for  bravery  In  Vietnam. 
They  include  such  well-know^n  names  as 
Capt.  Eddie  Rlckenbacker.  Gen.  Jimmy  Doo- 
llttle,  cowboy  movie  star  Audie  Murphy, 
Marine  flyer  Joe  Poss.  who  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Dakota  and  is  today  commis- 
sioner of  the  American  Football  League,  and 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  who  was  given  the 
medal  for  his  solo  flight  across  the  Atlantic 
in  1927. 
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THE  MEDAL  OF  HONOB  IN  VIETNAM 

Newest  recipient  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  Is 
Capt.  Koger  H.  C.  Donlon  of  tlie  Army's  Spe- 
cial Forces  In  Vietnam.  Captain  Donlon  was 
awarded  tlie  medal  by  President  Johxifion  for 
Ills  heroism  on  the  night  of  July  6.  1964, 
wlien  the  Vletcong  attacked  north  of  Saigon. 
Wounded  four  times.  Captain  Donlon  contin- 
ued to  fight,  refusing  aid  for  himself  \intU 
his  men  were  cared  for. 

Captain  Donlon  was  the  3,171st  to  win  the 
Medal  of  Honor  since  its  Institution  by  Con- 
gress in  1862.  Fifteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  were  awarded  during  the  Civil  War.  541 
in  the  Indian  wars,  ill  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  123  In  World  War  I,  430  in 
World  War  11,  131  in  Korea,  the  rest  in  such 
"Interim"  actions  as  the  Philippine  insxirrec- 
tion.  Seven  have  been  awarded  for  peace- 
time feats. 

Many  of  the  medal  holders  have  stayed  on 
In  th.e  armed  services  imtil  retirement,  or 
are  still  on  active  duty  waiting  to  retire,  and 
a  large  nimiber  of  them  are  in  modest-p»ay- 
ing  Federal  and  State  government  Jobs. 
There  are  27  medalists  working  In  various 
cities,  for  example,  as  employees  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  Department  of  Vet- 
erans' Benefits,  the  result  of  an  order  Issued 
by  President  Harry  S.  "lYiiman  at  the  end  of 

World  War  n  directing  the  VA  to  hire  any 

Medal  of  Honor  recipient  who  applied  for  a 

Job  In  that  Department. 

A  typical  medalist  employed  by  the  Vet- 
erans* Administration  in  Newark,  NJ.,  Is 
Nicholas  Oresko,  who  singlehandedly 
charged  and  demcrflshed  two  enemy  ma- 
chlnegun  positions  In  Germany  In  1945, 
wiping  out  the  second  emplacement  with 
grenades  and  rifle  fire  while  severely 
wounded. 

Not  so  typical  is  Henry  E.  "Red"  Erwln,  the 
only  enlisted  airman  to  win  the  medal  in  the 
Paciflc  m  World  War  II,  and  now  assigned  to 
the  VA  office  in  Montgomery,  Ala.  To  make 
himself  presentable  enough,  to  hold  a  Job 
with  many  contacts,  Erwln  spent  more  than 
2  years  in  a  veterans'  hospital  after  the  war 
undergoing  skingrafting  surgery  on  his 
burned  and  disfigured  face.  In  a  B-29  on  a 
bombing  mission  over  Japan,  a  phosphorus 
bomb  caught  and  ignited  in  the  plane.  To 
save  the  plane  emd  the  other  men  in  its  crew, 
Erwln  groped  for  the  burning  bomb,  picked 
it  up  and  carried  it  forward  to  the  copUofs 
window  with  his  hands  and  clothing  In 
flames,  and  dropped  it  outside. 

Most  of  the  medal  holders  are  members  of 
the  Medal  of  Honor  Society,  which  meets 
every  2  years  at  reunions  and  publishes  a 
quarterly  bulletin  and  newsletter  to  keep 
the  highly  exclusive  group  informed  of  each 
other's  doings.  The  current  president  of  the 
society  is  Thomas  J.  Kelly,  a  New  Ycs-ker  who 
worked  his  way  through  law  school  after 
winning  the  Medal  of  Honor  and  now  serves 
as  an  administrator  in  the  Manhattan  pfflce 
of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Even  among  the  annals  of  Medal  of  Honor 
citations  for  the  past  century,  which  crowd 
every  i>age  with  \mbelievable  stories  of  self- 
less daring,  the  account  of  Kelly's  award- 
winning  exploit  under  fire  stands  out. 

As  a  21-year-old  medical  aid  man.  Kelly 
was  attached  to  an  armored  Infantry  platoon 
which  was  caught  by  a  surprise  attack  while 
crossing  an  open  clearing  in  Germany.  The 
platoon  and  Kelly  ran  from  the  plateau-like 
exposed  ground  to  the  protection  of  a  down- 
hill slope,  leaving  dead  and  wounded  Ameri- 
cans behind  them. 

Going  back  into  the  clearing  to  bring  the 
woimded  to  safety  meant  crawling  and  run- 
ning imder  fire  from  the  surroxuadlng  woods 
for  a  distance  of  300  yards,  but  Kelly  decided 
to  try  it.  On  his  first  trip  he  led  out  a  group 
of  seven  blinded  and  shocked  casualties  who 
were  able  to  walk  under  his  guidance.  Then 
he  went  back  across  the  exposed  terrain 
again  and  again,  carrying  and  dragging  more 


wounded  soldiers.  Two  otlier  GI's,  who  tri«d 
to  help  him,  were  both  killed.  Kelly  made 
10  trips  in  all.  rescuing  17  fallen  men  from 
the  field  of  sweeping  machlnegun  fire  and 
exploding  mortar  shells. 

"TOT7    KNOW    WHAT'b    RIGHT" 

"I  thought  of  sister  Satnt  Peter,  one  of 
the  n\ins  who  taught  me  in  parochial 
school,"  he  said  recently.  ''I  could  feel  her 
gold  ring  tapping  against  my  forehead,  as  it 
did  when  she  was  trying  to  teach  me  some- 
thing, and  I  could  hear  her  saying,  'Tom 
Kelly,  you  know  what's  right  and  what's 
wrong.  There  are  wounded  men  out  there — 
go  and  get  them.'  " 

As  president  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  So- 
ciety, Kelly  hears  more  about  the  problems 
of  medal  winners  than  anybody  in  the  Pen- 
tagon or  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Many 
of  the  war  heroes  in  his  fraternity  feel  that 
they  get  too  much  recognition — of  the 
wrong  kind. 

"Wearing  the  Medal  of  Honor  can  be 
harder  than  winning  it."  Kelly  says.  "A 
medal  holder  sometimes  finds  his  coninvand- 
ing  officer,  or  his  boss  In  civilian  life,  leaning 
over  backward,  making  sure  he  isn't  treated 
any  better  than  anybody  el6e  because  of  his 
xaedal. 

"If  he  makes  a  mlstalse.  or  gets  into 
trouble,  he's  likely  to  be  given  a  rougher 
punishment  than  he  would  have  gotten  If 
he  dldnt  have  the  medal.    He's  always  care- 

fuUy  walking  a  tightrope  la  the  gl&re  of  the 

spotlight." 

TKOtTBLE   MAK£S    HEADLINES 

An  automobile  accident  or  a  bankruptcy, 
a  divorce  trial  or  a  friendly  party  turning 
Into  a  noisy  brawl,  any  of  the  misfortunes 
that  ordinarily  wouldn't  be  mentioned  In 
the  newspapers  can  make  headlines  if  a 
Medal  of  Honor  hero  is  involved. 

"The  ones  you  read  about  are  the  few  who 
are  having  personal  troublea,"  Kelly  says,  "so 
people  think  many  Medal  of  Honor  men  have 
a  terrible  time  trying  to  adjust  to  civilian 
life.  Nobody  writes  about  all  the  rest  of  us 
Who  are  quietly  raising  families  and  worry- 
ing about  the  mortgage  payments  like  every- 
body else." 

The  Medal  of  Honor  hero«s  best  known  by 
postwar  newspaper  readers  are  Indeed  the 
ones  plagued  by  the  most  troubles,  such  as 
tobacco-chewing  Charles  E.  "Commando" 
Kelly,  frcan  Pittsburgh,  the  36th  Division's 
one-man  army  in  Italy.  Chuck  Kelly,  as  he 
was  called  in  his  outfit,  has  occupied  more 
space  in  newspapers  since  the  war  than  dur- 
ing It — thanks  to  his  prolonged  struggles 
with  unemployment,  illness,  and  financial 
woes.  Sgt.  Alvln  C.  York,  who  died  last  Sep- 
tember at  the  age  of  76,  became  almost  as 
famous  In  the  last  20  years  for  his  income 
tax  litigations  as  he  was  for  his  World  War 
I  heroism.  Sergeant  York's  feat  of  1918  was 
hailed  by  Marshal  Poch  as  the  greatest  ac- 
complishment of  any  soldier  in  all  the  armies 
of  Exirope.  In  a  4-hour  »kirmlsh  in  the 
Argonne  Forest  In  1918.  York  and  a  few  com- 
panions kiUed  25  Germans  and  captured  the 
rest  of  an  enemy  machlnegxm  battalion,  4 
officers,  and  128  enlisted  men. 

A  modest  and  xinpretentious  Tennessee 
mountaineer,  York  firmly  refused  after  the 
war  to  capitalize  on  his  Medal  of  Honor. 
Finally  he  was  persuaded  that  a  movie  biog- 
raphy, starring  Gary  Cooper,  could  inspire 
patriotism.  For  the  film  rights  to  his  life 
story,  York  was  paid  some  #150,000,  most  of 
Which  he  gave  away  to  wcrthy  causes  and 
needy  friends. 

Then  York  was  hit  by  an  income  tax  and 
Interest  bill  for  $172,000.  His  case  dragged 
through  courts  for  years.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue authorities  finally  agr«ed  to  settle  for 
$25,000.  raised  by  public  donation. 

Probably  the  most  shaky  postwar  readjust- 
ment attempted  by  any  Metfal  of  Honor  re- 
cipient was  the  one  tackled  by  Audie  Murphy. 
Murphy,   who   won   more    decorations   than 


any  other  soldier  tn  World  War  n,  rece:  f.<i 
his  Medal  of  Honor  award  for  holding  a  wo<  ds 
attacked  by  the  Germans  almost  sinf  e- 
handed,  personally  killing  or  wounding  50 
of  the  enem^y.  He  left  his  cotton-grow  ;!.g 
hometown  of  Farmersville,  Tex.,  after  ;n<» 
war  and  went  to  Hollywood  to  become  a 
movie  star. 

Now  40 — he  was  only  20  when  he  won  ;.e 
Medal  of  Honor — Miu-phy  is  comfortably  .  ..d 
solidly  established  in  filmland  and  as  a  n..l- 
llonaire  cowt>oy  movie  star,  the  only  hor  :- 
riding  actor  still  working  regularly  in  r.o- 
tlon  pictxires.  He  appears  in  foxu-  or  ;  ve 
Westerns  a  year,  low-budget  films  that  .  .-e 
shown  mainly  In  smaU  town  theaters. 

Murphy  was  regarded  as  a  "hot"  pros;;  :t 
when  he  first  came  to  Hollywood,  and  M  r- 
phy's  friends  beheve  that  he  might  have  t.- 
come  a  glamour  star  if  he  had  patroni.  cl 
the  right  people  in  Hollywood.  But  he  k.  pc 
the  right  people  at  arm's  leng^  and  ne.er 
regretted  it. 

"I  have  only  a  nodding  acquaintance  w,  h 
Hollywood-type  people,"  Audie  once  said.  ■  I 
say  nodding  to  them  and  they  say  nodd.;.g 
to  me." 

Murphy  enjoys  his  role  as  a  Western  p  r- 
former.  His  peaceful  existence  in  Ho.  v- 
wood  is  marred  only  by  gossip  column  mt  u- 

tions  of  a  Medal  of  Honor  hero  being  thrc.  n 

out    of   Sunset  Strip   night   clubs.     It's    .   .- 

Other  holder,  but  everyone  thinks  the  c  ;- 

umnlsts  are  writing  about  Murphy,  v.  .0 
never  goes  to  night  clubs. 

Murphy  makes  a  point  of  never  identify! i.g 
himself  publicly  with  his  Medal  of  Hon  r, 
Which  he  has  given,  along  with  his  ot;  ;r 
medals,  to  his  two  young  sons.  He  avo.  ;s 
meetings  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  Society  r.  .d 
tiuTLS  down  Invitations  to  appear  in  his  re- 
serve uniform  at  parades.  However,  he  wt  nt 
to  a  PTA  meeting  in  Gardena,  Calif.,  recen.ly 
and  made  a  speech  on  "What  the  Consti:  .'- 
tlon  Means  to  Me." 

SALUTE   TO    GLORY 

Tlie  most  impressive  salute  ever  given  10 
Medal  of  Honor  holders  and  perhaps  fr  ai 
the  looks  of  things,  the  last  one,  was  a  si:<€- 
cial  reception  attended  by  240  wearers  of  t'.e 
award  at  the  White  Hotise  on  May  2,  19'  3, 
the  largest  gathering  ^f  the  medalists  in  o  e 
place  In  the  history  of  the  United  Stat.  >. 
As  the  heroes  of  six  wars  filed  past  Presid*  -.t 
Kennedy,  shaking  his  hand,  some  In  whc  - 
chairs  and  others  on  crutches,  the  Prt;  ;- 
dent's  slster-Ln-law,  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Kennedy, 
made  a  remark  which  well  described  tiie 
emotion  of  the  spectators: 

"It's  like  watching  a  million  flags  ma."..!! 
by." 


Are  Farm  Prices  Too  High? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  June  9, 1965 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently 
some  groups  hostile  to  agriculture  have 
opened  a  well-financed  campaign  to  dis- 
credit the  pending  wheat  bUl.  This  cam- 
paign seems  to  be  based  more  on  prej- 
udice than  upon  reason,  more  upcn 
slogans  than  upon  facts.  It  boils  dov-n 
to  the  slogan  which  was  used  by  Uie 
former  chairman  of  the  Republican  con- 
ference of  this  House  some  3  or  4  years 
ago.  This  propaganda  is  summed  up  in 
the  quotation  "Bread  Tax."  The  iin- 
plication  Is  that  If  the  Gtovernment  Is  u) 
help  the  farmer  to  receive  a  fair  price 
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for  the  wheat  he  produces  that  the  Gov- 
eiiiinent  will  be  imposing  a  tax  on  the 
poor  man's"  bread. 

Actually,  there  is  so  little  to  support 
;lii.s  kind  of  theory,  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  shoudl  present  a  few  of  the  facts.  The 
facts  ai-e  basically  that  there  is  very  lit- 
tle direct  relation  between  the  price  the 
farmer  receives  for  wheat  and  the  price 
\\v:  coiisumer  pays  for  a  loaf  of  bread. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee of  this  House  published  a  bulletin 
eniitled  "Pood  Costs — Farm  Prices."  I 
wish  that  each  Member  would  get  a  copy 
of  this  report,  which  can  be  had  from 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and 
study  the  charts  beginning  on  page  3  and 
running  through  page  12.  They  are  all 
extremely  interesting.  But  chart  No.  4 
oil  page  7  shows  the  relationship  between 
th<^  index  of  retail  bread  prices  and  the 
index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
wl.eat.  This  chart  shows  that  as  of  the 
end  of  1964  the  retail  price  of  bread  and 
other  bakery  and  cereal  products  stood 
at  145  percent  of  the  1947-49  base  period 
while  the  price  farmers  received  for 
wlieat  was  just  above  91  percent  of  the 
same  base.  In  terms  of  money,  a  1 -pound 
loaf  of  bread  retailed  for  12Vts  cents  dur- 
ing the  1947-49  base  period.  In  1964 
that  same  loaf  of  bread  retailed  for  20.7 
cents — U.S.  average. 

During  this  same  base  period,  the  farm 
value  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  had  dropped 
from  $2.29  a  bushel  to  $2.08.  Thus,  while 
the  price  of  wheat  was  dropping  by  9 
percent,  the  cost  of  bread  to  the  consumer 
was  going  up  by  74  percent.  Certainly, 
til  is  increase  in  the  price  of  bread  can 
not  be  charged  to  any  excessive  farm 
prices  because  farm  prices  were  going 
down — not  up. 

The  present  proposal  to  restore  the 
farmer's  price  on  a  bushel  of  wheat  used 
d  >mestically  to  just  a  little  above  what 
it  was  in  1947  will  only  add  seven-tenths 
of  a  cent  to  the  cost  of  the  ingredients 
poing  into  a  loaf  of  bread.  I  do  not  know 
liow  much  the  milling  and  bakery  in- 
dustry can  charge  the  public,  but  it  is 
very  certain  that  this  restoration  of 
farmer  income  cannot  justify  any  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  price  of  bread. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  miller  will  still 
be  buying  their  wheat  for  just  a  little 
more  than  what  they  paid  when  bread 
.'^cild  for  1 1 .9  cents  per  loaf. 

I  think  it  is  clear  to  any  fairminded 
person  that  if  there  is  to  be  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  bread — and  there  doubt- 
k  .ss  will  be  because  there  has  been  a  con- 
i-:ant  rise  in  the  price  of  bread  even  dur- 
ing every  one  of  14  consecutive  years 
V.  hile  the  price  of  wheat  was  declining — 
that  the  farmer  and  the  farm  price  of 
V  heat  will  not  be  responsible  for  that  rise. 
If  the  baking  industry  is  to  justify  these 
l.igher  prices  of  bread,  they  must  look 
M)mewhere  other  than  to  the  farmer  for 
the  culprit.  We  are  but  asking  for  do- 
mestic price  on  approximately  45  percent 
if  the  wheat  produced. 

We  are  but  asking  a  restoration  of  in- 
( ume  in  behalf  of  a  group  whose  wages 
:  re  notoriously  low.  According  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agricuulture  Eco- 
r.omic  Research  Service,  the  realized  re- 
turns per  hour  to  all  farm  labor  and 
management  last  year  amounted  to  only 


$1.06 — only  5  cents  per  hour  more  than 
17  years  earlier — ^whereas  the  average 
real  earnings  of  employees  In  the  food 
marketing  industry  average  $2.25  in 
1964 — more  than  twice  their  average 
earnings  in  1947.  Do  you  wonder  that 
these  farm  people  are  often  a  little  cyni- 
cal about  our  efforts  to  alleviate  iwverty 
by  helping  those,  by  farm  standards,  seem 
affluent. 

Finally,  let  me  repeat  what  should  be 
common  knowledge:  the  American  farm- 
er has  for  years  been  subsidizing  our  con- 
sumers. He  has  worked  for  a  substand- 
ard wage.  He  has  sold  his  food  far  below 
parity,  and  the  American  consumer  is  to- 
day buying  more  and  better  food  for  a 
far  smaller  part  of  his  disposable  income 
than  are  the  people  of  any  other  major 
nation  at  any  time  in  history. 


Strengthening  Gold  and  Silver— Part  III 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    KTEIVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  9,  1965 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  third  in 
a  four-part  series  of  articles  appearing 
in  the  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  Las 
Vegas.  Nev.  This  one  appeared  on  Sun- 
day, April  18,  1965.  This  one  concerns 
mainly  the  use  of  gold  as  a  coin.  At  this 
point  in  the  series,  I  would  like  to  explain 
about  the  author  of  the  series. 

Arthur  P.  Alexander  is  a  cartographer. 
He  also  has  done  writing  on  economics 
and  current  events  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  various  periodicals. 

Early  in  his  life.  Alexander  pursued  the 
studj'  of  medicine  but  abandoned  the 
calling  in  favor  of  a  military  career,  serv- 
ing on  the  Mexican  border  with  the  5th 
U.S.  Cavalry  and  later  with  the  military 
intelligence  as  scout  for  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division. 

Upon  mechanization  of  the  cavalry,  he 
returned  to  civil  life  to  pursue  his  occu- 
pation as  a  cartographer  and  soon  se- 
cured an  appointment  as  a  ma^)  editor 
for  the  Army  Map  Service  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

He  then  transferred  his  civil  service 
activities  to  the  newly  formed  Air  Force 
as  analyst  and  statistician  at  SBAMA 
Headquarters  in  California. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Las  Vegas  Review- Journal, 
Apr.  18,  1965] 
Money  Matters  :  Gold  Coin  Fallacy  Learned 
Hard  Wat 
(By  Artliur  P.  Alexander) 
Volumes  could  be  compUed  on  the  many 
factors  influencing  money  since  Its  Inception 
as  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange,  the  ef- 
fects of   one  fEictor   becoming  the  cause  of 
an  ensuing  effect,  with  each  effect  In  t\im 
becoming  a  cause,  evolving  money  through 
many  stages  until  it  has  occupied  its  present 
status. 

Gold  and  silver  have  been  found  to  be  the 
ideal  hasis  for  constituting  the  Intrinsic 
value  of  mony  but  have  never  been  suitable 


material  for  use  in  its  actual  coinage,  except 
in  the  use  of  sUver  as  a  convenience  In  coin- 
ing the  doUar  and  some  subsidiary  coins,  and 
then  to  contain  lees  sUver  than  the  nominal 
v&lue,  but  in  sufficient  quantity  to  protect 
the  money  of  a  nation  by  making  it  unprof- 
itable for  an  enemy  to  flood  its  market  with 
spurious  coin.  ^ 

It  required  many  years  of  painful  experi- 
ence for  nations  to  learn  the  fallacy  of  mint- 
ing their  primary  money  in  gold  coin,  as  it 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  dishonest  citi- 
zens to  increase  their  wealth  at  the  expense 
of  their  government  and  fellow  countrymen, 
employing  nefarious  practices  of  "•striping" 
gold  pieces  of  grains  of  that  metal  by  devious 
means  and  then  returning  the  coin  to  cir- 
culation, receiving  its  nominal  value  In  ex- 
change, and  later,  selling  the  accumulated 
gold  thus  reclaimed,  annually  swindling 
their  country  out  of  a  considerable  amount. 

Too,  captiirlng  the  gold  coin  of  a  nation 
enabled  an  enemy  to  use  this  gold  as  a  power- 
ful weapon  against  them,  a  prime  factor 
often  contributing  toward  their  defeat  In 
war. 

Again,  for  self  protection  and  to  discour- 
age these  abuses,  governments  were  hard- 
pressed  to  discover  a  suitable  substitute  for 
gold  moneys,  untU  it  was  provided  for  by  the 
advent  of  p>aper  currency,  emanating  from 

the  exigency  that  arose  during  the  ClvU  War, 

and  later  consuming  many  more  yean  to 

educate  its  citizenry  to  accept  gold  certifi- 
cates as  currency  having  the  same  value  as 
gold  coin,  and  then  only  by  withdrawing 
gold  pieces  from  circulation. 

Here  again  the  problem  of  protecting  paper 
currency  from  the  same  abuses  suffered  by 
metallic  money  stimulated  the  development 
of  a  specific  paper  and  particular  inks,  and 
necessitated  the  employment  of  expert  en- 
gravers and  the  appointment  of  special 
agents  to  detect  bogus  bills  and  apprehend 
counterfeiters. 

As  currency,  paper  was  foiuid  to  possess 
many  advantages  over  coin;  its  nominative 
value  being  wholly  secured  by  the  gold  and 
silver,  which  it  represented,  being  safety  de- 
posited in  weU-guarded  vaults,  effecting  a 
money  that  could  be  circulated  and  yet  safe- 
guard its  metallic  contents. 

To  ease  the  economic  situation  that  de- 
veloped from  the  financial  panic  of  1907, 
national  banks  were  chartered  by  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  granted  authcMlty  to  issue 
and  circulate  negotiable  notes  that  were  se- 
cured by  Government  bonds,  as  a  legal  sub- 
stitute for  script  which  had  been  Issued  Il- 
legally as  a  supplement  for  currency,  the 
result  Is  being  the  vise  of  Government  cred- 
its, as  well  as  bullion,  to  secure  domestic 
currency. 

Further,  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1914 
created  the  Federal  Reserve  System  with  the 
objective  of  establishing  a  private  institu- 
tion under  Government  supervision,  empow- 
ered to  issue  circulatory  notes  to  insure  an 
adequate  supply  of  currency,  and  though  this 
currency  is  an  obligation  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  secured  by  the  assets  of  the  Is- 
suing bank  which  must  also  maintain  a  min- 
imum of  25  percent  of  the  notes  it  issues, 
in  gold  certificates  on  deposit  as  a  reserve. 
Federal  Reserve  notes  are  thus  secured  by 
money  kept  In  circulation,  and  are,  in  effect, 
a  credit  money,  possessing  no  Intrinsic  value 
in  themselves  but  are  actually  secured  by 
the  Integrity  of  the  Government  and  private 
Institution  only,  and  as  such  have  a  tendency 
toward  Inflation  or  deflation,  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  has  the  power  to  fix  discount 
rates. 

The  act  creating  this  system  formulated, 
as  it  were,  a  partnership  betw^een  a  private 
institution  and  the  Government,  the  object 
being  to  centralize  banking  resources  (the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  being  otherwise 
known  as  the  "bankers  bank") .  as  a  precau- 
tion to  prevent  recurrence  of  a  shortage  in 
currency  that  caused  the  financial  panic  in 
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1907.  and  was  designed  as  an  expediency  In 
the  then  prevailing  economic  conditions. 

Having  served  their  purxxxe,  the  National 
Bank  notes  and  the  Federal  Reserve  notes 
are  presently  being  gradually  retired,  their 
employment  demonstrating  for  more  than 
half  a  centurj'  that  the  credit  and  Integrity 
of  a  government  can  be  as  valid  as  gold  and 
silver  bullion  In  securing  a  domestic  cur- 
rency. 

Replacing  these  notes  by  Government 
certificates  that  will  supersede  all  previous 
currency  will  return  the  United  States  to  the 
conventional  currency  and  monetary  sys- 
tem that  existed  prior  to  1913,  except  that 
gold  pieces  will  not  be  minted  and  with  a 
probable  reduction  in  the  silver  contents  of 
the  dollar  and  subsidiary  coin,  but  possessing 
the  potential  of  aggravating  an  economic 
situation  Bimllar  to  the  conditions  existing 
prior  to  that  time. 

Money  has,  figuratively,  "crossed  the 
Rubicon,"  there  can  be  no  return  to  a  sys- 
tem that  has  been  tried  and  found  inade- 
quate, and  In  danger  of  again  causing  a  short- 
age of  currency  Ijb  to  be  avoided,  which  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  a  calculated  revi- 
sion of  the  present  monetaj^  system  with  a 
view  to  Inaugurating  a  primary  money  that 
would  be  an  "exact"  gold  standard,  legal 
tender-paper  currency,  secvired  on  a  bi- 
metallic basis  of  gold  and  silver  bullion, 
established  at  11-12  fine  as  standard  and  at 
the  previously  mentioned  ratio  of  1:28  In 
value,  which  will  provide  that  every  dollar  of 
currency  shall,  taking  the  nominative  value 
as  a  basis,  be  secured  100  percent  by  bullion 
at  all  times. 

ThlB  reappralsement  should  further  pro- 
vide that  the  gold  contents  of  the  dollar 
should  be  adjusted  periodically  to  contain 
whatever  volume  at  gold  Ls  necessary  to  con- 
form to  current  economic  conditions,  by 
decreasing  the  nominal  contents  when  the 
price  of  gold  soars,  and  Increasing  It  when 
the  price  declines.    As  a  criterion,  a  fixed 

quantity  of  gold  must  be  designated  as  a 
"par"  value  of  the  dollar. 

The  present  gold  contents  of  the  dollar 
is  nearly  15.24  grains,  9-10  fine,  or  as  pre- 
viously cited,  14.96  grains,  11-12  fine,  that  Is, 
containing  slightly  over  13.71  grains  of  pure 
gold.  Using  11-12  fine  as  a  standard,  this 
norm  can  be  established  at  24  grains  to  the 
"par"  dollar,  which  would  nominally  contain 
22  grains  of  pure  gold,  setting  a  par  value 
of  gold  at  nearly  $21.82  per  ounce  where  any 
deviation  In  the  price  of  gold  would  be  pro- 
portionately reflected  In  the  gold  cont«nts 
of  the  24  grain.  11-12  fine,  doUar. 

Under  this  operation  the  nominal  value, 
the  legal  value  and  the  exchange  value  will 
remain  constant,  and  $1  of  currency  or  its 
multiples,  will  truly  represent  all  the  at- 
tributes of  an  economic  money,  for  the  reason 

that  each  dollar  of  this  currency  will  ex- 
change for  $1  worth  of  bullion,  whether 
the  quantity  of  the  bullion  be  more  or 
less,  or  remain  at  the  established  par.  and 
will  be  the  only  true  representative  of  an 
exact  standard  of  value,  where  the  dollar 
will  never  dejireclate  but  will  always  be  worth 
100  cents. 

As  paper  cvurency  superseded  coin,  this 
primary  paper  money  will  transcend  all 
previous  and  existing  forms  of  money  and 
Is  applicable  to  the  monetary  system  of  any 
nation  without  changing  the  denominations 
of  their  present  currency  and  subsidiary 
coins,  and  If  adopted  and  maintained  as  out- 
lined, It  would  be  Impossible  to  Inflate  or 
deflate  the  prevailing  value  of  their  mone- 
tary unit. 

This  would  also  promote  an  enduring 
standard  In  International  trade  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  all  nations,  and  provide  a 
Just  parity  In  exchange.  This  system  would 
also  form  the  ideal  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  "international  trade  dollar"  so 
much  desired  as  a  universal  monetary 
medium. 


New  Realities  and  Newer  Realities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ttl-INOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  points  out  a  very  disturb- 
ing fact.  Senator  Fulbright,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  have  manufactured  two  sets  of 
"realities"  in  order  to  justify  our  foreign 
policy  positions.  Senator  Fuxbright, 
traveling  the  road  of  ccMnpromise,  de- 
veloped his  set  of  realities  to  fit  his  con- 
clusions. President  Johnson  was  maneu- 
vered by  circumstances  into  a  position 
proposed  by  a  Republican  leader  which 
he  oiice  professed  to  abhor.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  that  this  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  June  5  Chicago  Tribune  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
New  REALrrns  and  Newer  Realities 

Those  "realities'*  about  communism  which 
Mr.  Johnson  mentioned  while  speakljig  about 
the  Dominican  Republic  the  other  day 
sounded  remarkably  like  some  of  the  "old 
myths"  which  Senator  FuI-bricht  tried  to 
bury  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Having  determined  tliat  we  should  give  up 
trying  to  resist  the  advances  of  commu- 
nism, Mr.  PuLBRiGHT  promulgated  a  set  of 
"new  realities"  based  upon  the  premise  that 
there  are  such  things  as  goo*  Ciommumsts. 

Nowhere,  he  said,  was  tUe  divergence  be- 
tween "old  myths  and  new  realities"  more 
apparent  than  In  otir  attitude  toward  Latin 
America.  He  suggested  that  social  revolu- 
tion there  should  be  met  with  sympathy  and 
help,  not  Intervention  on  the  side  of  estab- 
lished authority.  To  Mr.  Pulbright.  quite 
clearly,  revolutions  in  L&tin  America  were 
not  the  work  of  bad  Comraunists. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  nothinj  at  the  time  to 
repudiate  the  Pulbright  realities,  and  even 
spoke  of  Improved  relations  with  Russia  un- 
der Khrushchev's  successors.  Senator  Gold- 
water  denounced  the  assimiptlon  "tl^at  com- 
munism has  so  changed  tfcat  we  can  now 
accommodate  It"  and  recommended  policies 
based  "up>on  the  observable  facts  of  commu- 
nism's continued,  unchanged,  and  unabated 
Intentions  to  destroy  Western  society." 

Today  Mr.  Johnson  is  following  Mr.  Gold- 
water's  advice  in  the  Dominican  Republic  as 
in  Vietnam.     By  our   intervention   against 

the  revolution  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
he  said  (perhaps  prematurely),  "a  well- 
trained,  disciplined  band  of  Communists  was 
prevented  from  destroying  the  hopes  of  Do- 
minican democracy." 

And  to  support  this  conclusion,  he  offered 
a  new  set  of  "realities." 

The  first  reality  is  that  "old  labels  are 
largely  obsolete"  and  that  "in  today's  world 
with  the  enemies  of  freedom  talking  about 
national  liberation,  the  old  distinction  be- 
tween civil  war  and  international  war  has 
already  lost  much  of  its  meaning." 

Thus,  to  Mr.  FrxBRiCHT.  revolutions  are  so- 
cial upheavals  to  be  sympathized  with,  and 
to  Mr.  Johnson  they  are  pert  of  th>}  Com- 
munist plan  to  conquer  the  world. 

Mr.  Johnson's  second  reality  is  that  "when 
forces  of  freedom  move  slowly,  whether  on 
political  or  economic  or  military  fronts,  the 
forces  of  slavery  and  subversion  move  rap- 
idly." Thus,  while  Mr.  FuIiEricht's  realities 
call  for  caution  and  coUaboifation.  Mr.  John- 
son's call  for  action. 

Another  Johnson  reality  Is  that  "when  a 
Communist   group    seeks    to   exploit    misery. 


the   entire   free   American  system   Is   put 
deadly  danger."    Compare  this  with  Mr.  F- 
BRicHT's  rationalization    of  Latin   Ameri 
revolutions. 

Mr.  Johnson's  realities  come  a  good  d 
closer  to  the  truUi  than  Mr.  Put^rights 
the  disturbing  thing  about  the  two  set^ 
realities  is  that  each  was  "discovered" 
order  to  justify  a  position  which  had  aire. 
been  taken.  Mr.  PtrLBRiGHx,  having  sett; 
upon  a  course  of  compromise,  developed  ' 
set  of  "new  realities"  to  fit  his  conclusic  : 
And  Mr.  Johnson,  having  been  maneuver 
by  circumstances  into  a  position  which 
once  professed  to  abhor,  finds  his  solace 
a  set  of  newer  "realities"  wholly  contrac 

tOr>^  to  Mr.  FXTI-BRIGHT'S. 

Back  in  school  we  were  taught  to  st 
with  the  realities  and  work  up  our  cone' 
slons  accordingly.  If  the  Democrats  had  t< 
cgnlzed  Mr.  Johnson's  realities  back  wh 
Mr.  Fui-BRiGHT  was  building  on  his  cone: 
sions.  we  might  have  saved  ourselves  s^  g> 
deal  of  trouble. 
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Extension  of  the  Export  Control  Act 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLOEmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1965 

The  House   in   Committee   of  the   Wli 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  uiu: 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  7105)  to  prov. 
for  continuation  of  authority  for  regulat*. 
of  exports,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  mc 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  wort 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ha 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Nt 
York  [Mr.  MuLTER], 

I  notice,  in  the  amendment  offered  1 
the  able  gentleman,  the  language  whi 
reads  : 

And  at  page  6,  immediately  aXt«r  line 
add  the  following: 

"(d)  Section  3(a)  of  such  Act  is  furtl, 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof   •. 
following  new  sentence:  'Such  rules  and  r«  . 
Illations  shall   Implement  the   provisions 
SecUon  2(4)  of  this  Act'." 

In  the  first  place,  section  2(4) ,  If  I  v,.\ 
derstand  it  correctly,  refers  to  the  poll 
declaration  on  page  5,  which  reads: 

(4)    The  Congress  further  declares  that   . 
Is   the  policy  of  the  tJnlted  States  to  opp. 
restrictive  trade   practices   or   boycotts   : 
tered  or  imposed  by  foreign  countries  aga::  ■ 
other  countries  friendly  to  the  United  St.!" 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MULTER.     Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  language  is  tl  ; 
"such  rules  and  regulations  shall  imp: 
ment  the  provisions"  of  that  section  j;  ^ 
read.  Who  makes  the  rules  and  regu,, 
tions  relevant  to  our  export  trade  and  ' 
government? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Under  section  3  of  t :. 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  as  amend. : 
which  we  are  extending  by  this  bill.  ti. 
President  of  the  United  States  makes  th 
rules  and  regulations. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  In  other  words,  th 
Congress,  pursuant  to  its  legislative  i  ^ 
sponsibility,  is  imposing  a  mandate  up' : 
the  President  effectively  to  carry  out  tl  : 
policy  which  the  Congress  is  declaring 
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Mr.  MULTER.     That  Is  precisely  the 
point  I  have  been  trying  to  make. 
Mr.  PEPPER.    I  thank  the  gentleman 

very  much. 


Prayer  on  Behalf  of  President  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  McCormick  Place, 
Jane  3,  1965,  Delivered  by  Rabbi  Sey- 
mour J.  Cohen,  Spiritual  Leader  of  the 
Anshe  Emet  Synagogue 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  constituent,  Dr.  Sesmiour  J. 
Cohen,  rabbi  of  Anshe  Emet  Synagogue 
in  Chicago,  today  was  elected  president 
of  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America,  tiie 
national  coordinating  agency  of  rabbinic 
and  congregational  organizations  o«f 
Orthodox,  Conservative,  and  Reform 
Jewry.  Dr.  Cohen  has  had  a  distin- 
bixished  career  as  a  servant  of  congrega- 
tion and  community,  and  his  election  to 
the  council  presidency  marks  another 
important  milestone  in  his  service  as  a 
spiritual  leader  in  Chicago  and  in  the 
Nation. 

Last  week  I>r.  Cohen  was  called  upon 
to  give  a  prayer  at  a  meeting  in  Chicago 
that  was  attended  by  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  Gov.  Otto  Kemer,  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley,  and  other  State  and 
local  leaders  from  Illinois.  I  was  par- 
ticularly moved  by  his  prayer  on  behalf 
of  President  Johnson,  and  on  this  appro- 
priate occasion  I  would  like  to  submit  it 
for  the  Record: 

Prater  on  Behau  of  PREsmENT  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  McCormick  Place,  June 
3,  1965,  Delivered  by  Rabbi  Setmotts  J. 
Cohen.  SpnunjAL  Lkader  of  the  Anshe 
Emet  Stnagogtte 

O  Heavenly  Father,  who  dwellest  on  high. 
yht  is  near  to  the  pr&yeTs  of  men,  we  are  as- 
sembled in  times  that  test  man's  spirit.  Like 
Uie  p>rophlet  erf  old.,  we  moaxi  that  "the  whole 
head  is  sick  and  the  whole  heart  is  faint." 

In  this  age  wliich  has  witnessed  tragic 
brutality  and  violence,  where  compassion  has 
been  sucked  out  of  man's  soul,  we  are  grate- 
ful that  In  Thy  wisdom  Thou  raised  up  a 
faithful  shepherd  for  Thy  children.  We  are 
thankful  that  we  Americans  are  blessed  with 
a  beloved  teacher  President  who  Instructs 
us  daily  to  have  the  courage  to  lace  our 
duties  (who  taught  us  bravely  in  that  dark 
November  hour — "Let  us  continue"),  a 
Chief  Executive  who  has  helped  focus  our 
attention  on  our  duties  as  leaders  of  the 
free  world,  a  Commander  in  Chief  of  an  army 
of  peace  who  has  united  America  in  an  ef- 
fort to  use  man's  knowledge  for  the  good 
of  all  mankind,  to  eradicate  poverty  and  to 
bring  an  end  to  racial  discrimination.  We 
nre  thankful  for  President  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  who  has  summoned  us  to  spiritual 
greatness  demonstrating  that  in  our  day  the 
road  to  holiness  Is  astride  the  road  of  action. 
We  are  thankful  for  this  great  leader  who 
has  taught  us  courage  in  crisis,  responsibility 
in  the  face  of  challenge,  strength  in  the  sight 
of  danger  and  hope  In  the  presence  of  despair. 
We  are  reassured   that   his  brilliant   admin- 


istration wUl  grant  America  a  future  a« 
glorious  as  its  past.  May  our  beloved  land 
under  Thy  divine  providence  be  an  Influ- 
ence for  good  throughout  the  wcwld.  May 
there  be  fulfilled  the  ancient  promise  heard 
first  m  Judea  that  the  day  will  come  when 
nation  will  no  longer  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  nor  men  learn  war  any  more;  when 
all  people,  both  smaU  and  great  alike,  will 
know  Thee  and  in  that  knowledge  find  their 
peace.    Amen. 


Prompt  and  Vigoroas  Action  of  President 
Commendable 


HON. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

JOHN  C.  WATTS 

OF  KENTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9, 1965 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  per- 
sons have  made  statements  concerning 
the  U.S.  recent  action  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  In  this  regard,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
the  President  to  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared May  10  In  the  Richmond  Regis- 
trar, Richmond,  Ky. 

In   my    opinion   this    editorial    which 
clearly  supports  the  action  taken  by  our 
President,  represents  the  views  held  by 
many  of  the  citizens  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky  who  think  that  the 
President  was  correct  in  his  quick  action 
to  protect  the  lives  of  U.S.  citizens  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  to  prevent  Com- 
munists  from   seizing   control   of   this 
Caribbean  nation.    Having  ended  unnec- 
essary bloodshed,  the  United  States  Is 
now  actively  woridng  to  seek  a  peaceful 
solution  in  order  that  this  Island  which 
has  known  brutal  tyranny  In  its  past, 
may    achieve    an    enduring    democratic 
form  of  government,  free  from  domina- 
tion by  any  extremists  from  the  right  or 
the  left.    The  United  States  beUeves  in 
democracy  and  will  exert  every  effort  to 
help  this  Republic  achieve  this  goal  for 
itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  tmanlmous  con- 
sent I  place  this  editorial  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

[From  the  Richmond  (Ky.)  Register, 
May  10,  1965) 
Prompt  and  Vigorotjs   Action   op  President 
Commendable 
When  revolution  erupted  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  President  Johnson  promptly  ordered 
U.S.  troops  mto  the  revolt-disrupted  area. 
We  are  glad  he  acted  quickly  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  generally  support  his  action. 

The  first  thing  that  had  to  be  done  was  to 
provide  measures  by  which  several  thousand 
U.S.  citizens,  living  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public could  be  removed  from  the  trouble 
spot.  Peoples  from  other  countries  were 
evacuated  along  with  our  citizens.  That  in 
itself  was  sufficient  justification  for  the 
President's  action. 

As  chaotic  conditions  became  more  pro- 
nounced it  became  apparent  that  a  group 
of  professional  Communist  leaders  were  at- 
tempting to  get  control  of  Santo  Domingo. 
The  President  announced  that  the  vigorous 
action  Uiken  was  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  development  of  another  Communist 
Cuba  on  our  doorstep.  Certainly  the  Ameri- 
can people  npprovc  whatever  action  is  neces- 


sary to  prevent  Communist  directed  forces 
from  getting  control  of  another  Caribbean 
Island. 

The  President's  action  has  been  criticized 
as  too  hasty.  Commtinist  Russia  Insists  that 
the  manner  should  have  been  referred  to  the 
United  Nations.  Others  say  It  should  have 
been  presented  to  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States. 

While  this  was  going  on,  had  either  course 
been  piarsued,  the  revolt  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  would  have  Increased  In  Intensity 
and  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States 
would  have  suffered. 

A  committee  from  the  Organization  of 
American  States  was  finally  directed  to  go  to 
Santo  Domingo  and  try  to  arrange  a  cease- 
fire. Their  task  was  made  much  easier  by 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  forces  had  smothered 
the  flames  of  a  revolution. 

President  Johnson  has  given  assurance  that 
as  military  forces  from  other  members  of 
the  OAS  move  Into  the  Dominican  Republic 
for  the  ptirpose  of  preserving  order,  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces  will  be  withdrawn. 

The  criticism  that  has  been  voiced  by 
other  nations  of  the  movement  of  U.S.  troope 
to  the  trouble  zone,  of  which  Russia  is  the 
most  vociferous,  can  be  disregarded.  We 
are  thankful  that  the  leadership  of  the  man 
in  the  White  House  was  prompt  and  vigorous. 


Tbe  Smut  Explosion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9. 1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
battle  to  rid  our  Nation  of  the  menace 
of  the  smut  peddlers  continues.  At  times 
it  seems  that  no  progress  is  being  made 
against  the  ravages  of  these  moaey- 
hungry  muck  merchants  and  that  our 
youth  are  doomed  to  desE>oilment  by 
those  who  would  capitalize  upon  their 
innocence  and  naivete. 

A  helpful  note  is  the  fact  that  the  dan- 
ger of  this  situation  is  being  increasingly 
recognized,  and  parents  esp>ecially  are 
going  to  work  to  clean  up  the  sources  of 
pornography  and  indecent  literature  in 
then-  communities.  A  good  explanation 
of  the  existing  problem  and  the  action 
being  taken  to  eradicate  it  Is  outlined  in 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  June  1965  issue  of  the  magazine 
Report: 

PORNOGEAPHT.   U.S-A.:    THE   NATIONAL    SMCT 

Explosion 

(Note.— A  |2  billion  busmess  in  raw  and 
rampant  pornography  is  poisoning  our  youth. 
What  can  be  done  to  alert  our  Nation  to  take 
action  against  the  peddlers  of  sick  sex?i 
(By  Jeffrey  St.  John) 

"Start  a  stamp  collection."  read  the  ad  in 
a  national  Boy  Scout  magazine.  Clipping  the 
coupon,  a  14-year-old  Nebraska  scout  en- 
closed his  name  and  address  along  with  25 
cents  and  sent  it  off  In  the  next  mail.  Back 
in  a  matter  of  days  came  a  colorful  assort- 
ment of  stamps. 

Two  years  later,  however,  parental  pride 
in  a  boyish  Initiative  turned  to  hostile  anger. 
Another  collection  arrived,  this  time  unsoli- 
cited and  not  of  stamps. 

But  let  the  father  of  this  boy  tell  it  in  his 
own  words.  He  is  Congressman  Glenn  Cvn- 
NiNCHAM.    of    Nebraska,    a    member    of    the 
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House  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations. 
He  states:  "Tbe  stamp  people,  in  order  to 
make  a  little  pocket  change,  sold  that  list 
(containing  his  son's  name  along  with  thou- 
sands of  other  teenagers)  to  a  list  broker. 
These  list  brokers,  knowing  that  these  young 
people,  by  and  large,  are  the  ones  that  start 
stamp  oollections,  wait  2  or  3  years  until  he 
is  a  little  more  mature.  Then  they  start 
sending  this  filth,  and  this  happened  In  my 
own  home — and  I  have  six  children." 

Shaken  by  this  firsthand  encounter  with 
obscene  literature  sent  via  the  mails.  Con- 
gressman CuNNiNCH.*M  has  launched  a  one- 
man  war  against  this  vicious  racket.  The 
subcommittee  on  which  the  Nebraska  Con- 
gressman serves,  estimates  that  it  is  a  $2 
bUllon  a  year  business.  Yet  the  direct  mail 
pitch  by  pornographic  peddlers  Is  Just  one 
phase  of  a  murky  operation  that  is  growing 
each  year. 

The  tJ.S.  Post  Office  reported  recently  that 
almost  2  million  teenagers,  like  Congressman 
CtTNNiNCHAM's  son.  are  solicited  in  the  same 
way.  One  postal  Inspector  told  Report  that 
the  output  of  smut  sent  through  the  mails 
"must  be  measured  In  tons,  not  poimds." 

James  J.  KHpatrlck.  in  his  highly  readable 
book  "The  Smut  Peddlers. "  concludes  that 
the  target  of  these  trash  merchants  is  "not 
the  grownup  sucker.  It  Is  the  curious  ado- 
lescent. 16  or  17.  receptive  to  a  little  dirty 
sex  sent  to  him  by  plain  envelope  under 
first-class  mail." 

VlTiat  effect  Is  this  having  on  young  minds 
Just  awakening  to  sexual  awareness?  "None," 
says  one  group.  However,  a  growing  number 
of  men  and  women  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem are  not  that  sure.  In  fact.  Congressman 
CuN-xiNGH.Mi  recently  stated:  "We  have  tes- 
timony from  psychiatrists,  doctors,  mental 
health  people,  and  others  that  this  material 
large'iv  contributes  to  Juvenile  crime.  •  •  • 
You  can  not  send  dope  through  the  mail. 
Dope  ^^Tecks  the  body.  This  type  of  mate- 
rial destroys  the  mind.  Which  is  more 
important?" 

And  the  traffic  in  pornography  goes  far 
beyond  what  the  post  office  might  control 
anyway.  In  their  frustration  some  parents 
are  making  an  Alamo-like  effort  within  their 
families,  while  scattered  commtmity  groups 
are  wrestling  with  the  elusive  monster  in 
the  local  candy  store  and  movie  houses,  in 
the  courts  as  well  as  in  State  legislatures 
and  Cor.gre.=is.  But  the  Vietcong  is  hardlv 
so  formidable  as  this.     Witness: 

Besides  the  more  than  2  million  teenagers 
solicited  through  the  mails,  the  Post  Office 
estmiates  that  about  750  overtly  lasci\-ious 
maeazine.s  ^e  turned  out  each  calendiir  year 
in  the  United  States,  the  "girlie"  type  beat- 
ing out  the  homosexual-slanted  Cbody- 
build'.r.g"  and  "health"  JournaI<;)  3  to  1, 
Often  their  owners  switch  titles  after  one 
or  two  issues  in  their  succe.s.<;{til  attempts 
l-j  beat  the  law. 

In  p..perback  pornography,  the  number  of 
cop.es  sold  last  year  surpassed  the  500  million 
mart:  A  New  Tork  distributor  told  Report 
th.:t  ..ctual  readership  m?.y  exceed  that  esti- 
m.ite  by  .is  much  as  4  or  5  time-  becriu,se 
o:  p.t?s-or.  reader.ship."  Swap  ,<:}-.>-tem.s  and 
.'ler.condhaiid  outlets  abound. 

.st.ig  film?,  erotic  slides  tcolor  i>  exn.i. 
rfcorrj.^  ,i;-.ci  tapes  of  stereophonic  passion 
:  ici  itisty  love  If.ters  are  produced  with 
anirtzinely  low  overhead.  A  shabby  wulkup. 
:  Cheap  camera  and  a  set  of  lights  puts  a 
prodtic<^r  of  obscene  photos  and  films  in  a 
bu.«i:nevs  that  r£^aps  i^n.dsome  pron;.--if  that 
is  ti.e  word  for  it. 

Models  many  of  them  engaged  ni  the 
oidfst  proiession  known  to  mankiiui.  can  be 
hud  ■  !or  a  few  extra  bucks."  Some  money- 
grubbii;^  producer.-^  appeal  to  the  craving  of 
youijtf  people  in  ser.rch  of  fame  and  fortune 
111  the  movies,  seduring  them  with  a  pittance 
..nd  tiie  glittering  o.Ter  to  "break  into  the 
b!g  -..me"  One  siich  pr^xlucer  in  .-.n  Inter- 
tii-w  v-'!d   he  could  m  ike  a  fortur.e  with  a 
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full-length  "nudist  film"  wltb  a  cast  of  him- 
dreds  for  as  low  as  $35,000. 

Book  and  magazine  production  costs  are 
mtnlmaJ,  as  their  shoddy  quality  attests.  The 
cheap  pulp  F>ap«".  printing  and  binding  may 
amount,  for  a  press  run  of  20,000,  to  no  more 
tlian  $1,000.  Sold  at  50  or  75  cents,  the 
profit  comes  easy,  even  including  the  entic- 
ing markup  this  allows  for  the  dealers.  A 
pocket-size  "novel"  can  cost  its  publishers 
as  little  as  10  cents  a  copy  and  is  usually  sold 
at  slightly  imder  a  dollar. 

Newsstand  dealers  are  easily  cut  in  on  this 
kind  of  money.  As  one  of  them  shamelessly 
confessed  to  Report.  "The  legit  magazines 
offer  us  a  small  margin  of  profit  from  the 
big  distributors.  The  guys  who  handle  this 
trash  are  small  operators  who  offer-us  a  bet- 
ter deal.  Even  though  we  don't  like  It,  It's 
hard  to  turn  them  down."  Pressures  to  give 
in  often  come  fr^  underworld  racketeers 
and  the  Mafia  as  well. 

Easy  money,  to  be  sure,  hat  played  a  deci- 
sive role  In  this  muck  explosion.  But  itvs 
growth  has  largely  capiUilized  on  the  decreas- 
ing moral  tone  of  oiu-  society.  The  subtle 
and  sometimes  not  so  subtle  exploitation  of 
sex,  especially  in  advertising,  lias  set  the 
pace  for  supposed  "standards."  Some  of  the 
"nudist  film"  producers  are  even  complain- 
ing of  loss  of  revenue:  "legitimate"  movies 
have  invaded  their  field.  And  parents  now 
are  concerned  about  what  shows  up  in  even 
the  most  respectable  dally  newspapers  and 
"family"  magazines. 

Not  long  ago.  British  editor  and  essayist 
Malcolm  Muggeridge,  pinpointing  American 
preoccupation  with  sex,  wTote:  "Sex  has  been 
overplayed.  It  has  become  *n  obsession,  a 
mania,  a  sickness.  In  America  particularly. 
but  to  a  lesser  extent  through  the  West- 
ern world,  we  all  have  sex  on  the  brain. 
Never,  it  is  safe  to  say.  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  has  a  country  been  as  sex  ridden  as 
America  is  today." 

Muggeridge  recounts  a  Simdav  visit  to 
Racine.  Wis.,  but  it  might  Just  as"  well  have 
been  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  "Among 
the  paperback  books  and  magazines  dis- 
played for  sale."  he  wrote,  "there  was  enough 
salacity  to  have  made  anv  under-the-coun- 
ter Paris  dealer  turn  green  with  envy.  Ex- 
traordinary. On  free  sale  on  a  Sundav  morn- 
ing in  Racine.  Wis.  Not  just  the  old 
familiar  'classics'  ♦  •  *  as  weU  as  these  rela- 
tively benign  examples,  there  w.as  also  in- 
cluded the  really  vicious  stuff  about  flagella- 
tion, wife  changing,  every  sort  of  klnkv  prac- 
tice and  perversion.  As  I  at«  mv  sandwich 
and  drank  m.y  coffee.  I  glanced  thfoueh  some 
of  the  advertisements  •  •  •  it  was  like  lifting 
up  a  stone  and  watching  all  the  creepy, 
crawly  rreatures  underneath  It  -  in  this  pr-.r- 
ticular  case,  the  squalor  .and  filth  underlving 
the  sex-ridden  society." 

Operation  Torkville,  one  of  many  commu- 
nity efforts  to  fight  this  situation,  is  an  inter- 
denominational group  he.adqu?irtered  in  New 
York  City.  Its  secretarv-.  Father  Morton  HiH. 
S.J..  told  Report  that  while  the  problem  i^^! 
as  Muggeridge  stjued.  .symptomatic  of  a  .sex- 
ridden  ."ociety.  it  also  shows  that  "There's  a 
new  amnnility  in  .society  •  •  ».  Our  society 
does  not  e\cn  recognize  it  as  being  wrong" 
Rabbi  Ju:iu.s  O  Neum.tnn.  also  of  Opera- 
tion Yorkville.  pointed  to  one  of  the  most 
significant  effects  of  pornOErraphy.  "The 
basic  imit  of  our  s<x-iety  is  the  familv,"  he 
said  in  an  inter\iew.  "Yet  how  are  we'going 
to  establish  family  pattern.s  IB  the  thinking 
of  our  young  .adults  when  these  pornographic 
magazines  show  these  young  adults  their  op- 
posite numbers  as  simply  animals,  vehicles 
which  may  be  used  to  satisfy  a  sexual  hun- 
ger and  then  discarded  wlien  the  hunger 
subsides''" 

The  i.eed  f.jr  a  solid  human  and  spiritual 
formation  in  our  youth  and  rasponsible  atti- 
tudes in  parents  in  the  face  of  this  onslaught 
win  be  treated  in  the  second  article  In  this 
series      Ne-.  ertheless,     bec.iute    of    the     un- 


doubted broad  social  effects  of  pornography, 
many  realize  that  the  law  and  social  actior. 
still  have  an  important,  though  not  completf 
role  to  play. 

In  1957  the  Supreme  Court  declared  th  • 
the  control  of  obscenity  does  indeed  fa;; 
within  the  province  of  the  law.  In  the  Rotl  - 
Alberts  case,  the  Coiut  determined  th.at  coi.- 
stitutionally  guaranteed  freedom  of  speec. 
and  press  does  not  cover  obscenity,  definii.^- 
it  as  material  "utterly  without  redeemir._: 
social  importance." 

Nevertheless,  in  practice  the  Supren.e 
Court  hJis  defeated  itself  in  its  inability  • 
come  up  with  a  really  useful  test  for  dete:  - 
mining  obscene  materials.  Some  think  th.  • 
the  problem  has  arisen  because  the  Cotut 
Job,  they  say.  is  to  deal  with  obscenity  onl-. 
according  to  national  standards.  And  ::- 
Chief  Justice  Warren  has  said,  "There  is  v... 
provable  'national  standard.'  " 

If    Muggeridge   is    correct   in    his    view   c : 
.'American    society,   then  national  standarc 
are  as  low  as  they  can  get  and  the  law  wi;; 
always   allow   the   worst.    The   lawyer   wh  j 
successfully  defended  "The  Tropic  of  Cancer 
stated:    "To    be   obscene   a   book    has   to   g 
significantly  beyond  what  has  already  beer, 
declared  not  obscene,  and  that  Is  Impossible 
You  can't  talk  about  sex  any  more  franklv 
than  is  being  done  now." 

But  is  this  all  the  law  can  offer?  In- 
creased Lawlessness  in  the  streets  of  oti.- 
cities.  the  upsurge  of  sexual  offenses,  viciou:; 
attacks  on  old  and  young  alike — these  are 
hard  realities  of  modern  American  life  that 
cannot  be  ignored.  And  who  can  disput- 
the  obvious  correlation  between  blatan: 
pornography,  sexual  permissiveness,  and  the 
growth  of  sex-oriented  criminality? 

Others  therefore  insist  that  the  Cour: 
has  an  oblig.ation  to  work  in  terms  of  a  mor.-.: 
responsibility  regardless  of  current  so-callea 
standards.  It  is  not  a  question  of  setting  u: 
morals  for  individuals,  which  would  be  be- 
yond the  Court's  ability;  it  is  a  question  c;' 
protecting  society  itself. 

Scarcely  anyone  has  missed  the  tendencv 
of  the  peddler  of  pornography  to  link  violenc-. 
and  sadism  with  sex  to  make  his  produc; 
more  appealing  and  increase  his  sales.  Bu' 
psj-chologists  have  pointed  out  that  illicit 
sex  is  unavoidably  associated  with  violenc. 
in  its  very  nature. 

The    American   Civil   Liberties  Union   h.:.- 
vociferously    argued    against    the    Idea    tha- 
lewd  literatm-e  has  any  significant  impact  o:. 
the  young.    "There  is  no  medical  evidence  ti 
support  the  claims."  the  ACLU  recently  con- 
tended.    But  to  reduce  a  question  that  in- 
cludes social  morality  and  lawlessness  to    . 
matter  of  "medical  evidence"  is  preposterou- 
FBI   Chief  J.   Edgar   Hoover   has   flatly   sale: 
"The   circulation    of    periodicals   containin. 
sal.acious  materials  plays  an  important  par 
in  the  development  of  crime  among  the  yout'. 
of  our  country." 

Yet.    in    its   failure   to   broach   this   a&pcf 
where   the   law  could   operate,   the   Supren.- 
Court  has,  in  effect,  .adopted  the  position  c 
the  ACLU.    And  this  is  in  spite  of  the  grow- 
ing niunber  of  specialists  whose  observatior. 
over  a   period  of  years  provide  a  solid  cas- 
.against  pornography  as  a  contributing  fact-:  • 
to  the  increase  of  violent  crim.e  among  Ame:- 
ica's   yotmg. 

The  most  compelling  statement  contradio 
ing  the  ACLU  .and  the  present  drift  in  or 
courts  came,   irjnicully.  from  a  recent  con- 
ference on  crime  at   the  United  Nations.     A 
report   stated  that  85  nations  attending  th-^ 
conferet-.ce  found  the  U.S.  delegation  "pretT- 
much  alone  on  the  issue  of  mass  media.    I 
seems  that  the  portrayal  of  crime,  violenc 
brutality   and    sadism    has   a   bad    effect    <■: 
youth    and    is   directly   conducive    to    crin.. 
The  mention  of  lack  of  scientific  proof  by  ti.' 
U.S.  delegation,"  continues  the  report,  ""w. 
met.  by  and  large,  with  incredulity— perhav^ 
one  should  say  with  utter  amazement  and' 
certain  amount  of  hostility." 
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For  this  reason  many  feel  that  If  in  preseiit 
circumstances  it  Is  Impossible  to  make  a 
broad  legal  attack  on  obscenity.  It  is  stUl  pos- 
sible to  concentrate  on  the  more  blatant  por- 
:.ographic  items  and  rally  more  support  at 
the  local  level  in  the  fight  against  overtly 
calculated  smut. 

Operation  Yorkville  has  adopted  this  attl- 
•ude,  coupling  it  with  a  demand  that  a  law 
}e  passed  forbidding  sale  of  lewd  literature 
to  minors.  We  now  forbid  the  sale  of  tobacco 
nd  hard  liquor  to  minors  in  many  States. 
in  the  French  journal  Hygiene  Mental,  P. 
.Menard  recently  wrote:  "Even  those  who  ad- 
ocate  a  free  press  to  the  greatest  extent 
)Owed  to  the  slogan:  the  press  has  every 
right  but  that  of  poisoning  youth." 

Other  commurdties  have  fotmd  that  laws 
lUd  ordinances  do  Indeed  exist,  but  are  only 
.veakly  enforced.  Local  action  that  does  not 
leave  the  cop  on  the  beat  to  feel  that  he  is 
ilone  In  an  unwanted  and  thankless  task  has 
iiad  good  effects. 

Through  the  National  Organization  for 
Decent  Literature  (NODL)  other  communi- 
ties have  discovered  that  newsstand  dealers 
can  be  found  who  will  cooperate  in  control- 
mg  the  flow  of  filth.  Members  of  the  com- 
munity are  alerted  and  encouraged  to  pa- 
tronize stores  displaying  the  NODL  placard. 
But  such  movements  are  not  as  wide- 
spread as  they  might  be.  Operation  York- 
ville is  making  a  valiant  effort  to  rouse  the 
citizenry  not  only  in  its  own  area  but  else- 
where too.  Through  lectures,  pamphlets  and 
even  a  documentary  film  they  have  inspired 
the  formation  of  similar  nondenomlnatlonal 
movements  In  other  cities. 

But  the  fight  has  barely  begun.  The  can- 
cer eating  at  the  vitals  of  a  potentially  great 
society  is  not  dormant.  It  is  malignant.  As 
Dr.  Max  Levin,  a  New  York  psychiatrist  put  It 
in  "The  Pornography  Racket":  "Let  us  not 
delude  ovirselves  that  pornography  Is  a  ben- 
eficial outlet  for  unwholesome  sex  tend- 
encies. The  smut  merchants  have  no  medals 
coming  to  them;  they  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  benefactors,  contributors  to  mental  health. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  crippling  our 
youngsters  by  encouraging  the  expression  of 
their  sex  Impulses  In  an  unhealthy  direction." 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  impossible  to  over- 
emphasize the  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem and  the  need  for  accelerated  effort 
to  rid  our  Nation  of  this  cancer.  The 
alternative  is  eventual  destruction  of 
America  as  a  world  power  by  gradual 
erosion  of  the  moral  fiber  of  our  people. 


he  also  added  luster  to  his  many 
achievements  through  his  service  on  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  from 
July  1946  until  his  retirement  in  Septem- 
ber 1956.  He  brought  learning  and  In- 
tegrity to  the  Tax  Court  and  his  con- 
tributions are  legion.  It  is  always  sad 
when  those  with  whom  we  have  associ- 
ated closely  must  leave  us,  and  particu- 
larly so  when  they  are  individuals  of  in- 
tegi-ity,  wisdom  and  knowledge  and  have 
devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  service  of  their 
district,  State,  and  Nation. 

My  slncerest  consolation  to  the  sur- 
viv^ing  members  of  his  family. 


Case  for  Repeal  of  14(b) 


The  Honorable  Lather  Alexander 
Johnson 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7.  1965 

Ml'.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  passing  of  our  late 
colleague  from  Texas.  Luther  Alexander 
.Tohnson.  I  had  the  privilege  of  ser\ing 
vith  Judge  Johnson  in  the  House  from 
1  he  date  of  my  election  until  he  resigned 
m  1946.  As  a  new  Member  of  Uie  Con- 
;  ;ess,  I  was  privileged  to  enjoy  his 
friendship  and  counsel  which  I  valued 
.  ei-y  tilghly. 

In  addition  to  the  distinguished  career 
•'  hich  he  enjoyed  in  his  many  years  of 
f-ervice  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 


employer  and  a  union  to  agree  that  un- 
ion membership  shall  be  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment. 

It  is  not  my  Intention,  either  now  or  when 
this  matter  comes  to  the  Congress,  to  argue 
only  that  the  union  shop  benefits  both  la- 
bor and  management  through  the  stability 
It  brings  to  labor  relations,  the  orderly  and 
uniform  contract  administration  it  secures, 
the  more  effective  voice  it  gives  to  employers 
or  the  assurances  of  greater  union  democracy 
it  provides. 

Nor  shall  I  stress  only  the  strict  codes 
of  democratic  conduct  which  the  Govern- 
ment by  law  has  Imposed  on  unions.  No 
other  voluntary  organization  must  meet  such 
requirements  of  secret  ballot  elections,  fre- 
quently held,  freedom  to  criticize  elected 
officials  without  reprisal,  and  democratic 
procedures  lor  setting  policy  and  making 
decisions. 

MUST    REPRESENT    ALL 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CALXPoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2.  1965 

Mr.  ROOSE"VEL.T.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  first  day  of  this  Congress  I  Intro- 
duced H.R.  1151  to  amend  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  prohibit  the 
States  from  passing  so-called  right-to- 
work  laws.  And  all  during  this  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress  I.  like  all  of  my 
colleagues,  have  been  asked  for  my  views 
on  the  question  of  repeal  of  section  14(b) . 
Both  repeal  of  section  14(b)  and  amend- 
ment of  section  14(b)  are  proposed  for 
the  same  reason — to  restore  free  choice 
to  labor  and  management  alike  when 
faced  with  the  question  of  union 
security. 

I  am  happy  to  Insert  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  an  article  I  wrote  for  Drive, 
In  which  I  present  my  reasons  for  sup- 
porting repeal  or  amendment  of  section 

14(b) : 

The  Case  for  Repe.il  of  14(b) 

(By  Representative  James  Roosevelt) 
Congress  over  the  past  30  or  more  years 
has  adopted  the  policy  that  free  collective 
bargaining  is  to  be  favored  and  encouraged. 
What  laws  It  has  passed  affecting  collective 
bargaining  have  primarily  been  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  ground  rules  for  its  con- 
duct. As  such  they  have  been  essentially 
procedural  In  nature.  There  has  been  a  re- 
luctance by  Congress  to  interfere  with  the 
substantive  terms  of  what  is  actually  agreed 
to  by  the  parties.  Even  in  the  procedural 
area  Congress  has  acted  with  restraint.  Only 
If  it  felt  that  legislation  was  required  to  in- 
crease the  utUity  and  effectiveness  of  col- 
lective bargaining  did  it  take  action. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  89th  Congress 
must  act  to  assure  the  vitality  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process.  And  It  can  best 
afford  such  protection  by  repealing  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  By  so  do- 
ing it  will  strike  down  the  so-called  right 
to  work  acts  which  20  Suites  have  enacted, 
and  will  restore  to  labor  and  management 
in  these  SUues  the  right  to  fully  agree  upon 
mutually   aceptable    ternis   of    employment. 

FAVORS  COLLECTI\'E  BARGAINING 

I  firmly  believe  that  union  membership 
.•vs  a  basis  of  continued  employment  should 
be  neither  required  nor  forbidden  by  law. 
but  that  the  decision  should  be  left  to  agree- 
ment by  management  and  labor  through  the 
process  of  collective  bargaining. 

The  effect  of  section  14(b^  Is  to  forbid  an 


Nor  shall  I  emphasize  solely  that  the 
union  shop  operates  only  where  a  majority 
of  the  workers  have  decided  In  Its  favor  and 
where  the  employer  has  agreed  with  the 
union  to  a  union  security  contract.  Un- 
der Federal  law.  the  union  which  is  selected 
by  a  majority  of  the  workers  must  repre- 
sent all  the  workers  in  the  factory  or  shop 
in  collective  bargaining  relations  with  the 
employer.  The  tinion  has  no  choice.  Even 
if  it  wanted  to,  it  oould  not  refuse  to  repre- 
sent any  Individual  worker  or  group  of  work- 
ers.  It  must  represent  them  all. 

What  I  do  urge  as  the  most  basic  argu- 
ment for  repeal  of  section  14(b)  Is  that,  con- 
sistent with  the  clearly  stated  congressional 
policy  mentioned  above,  unions  and  em- 
ployers should  be  free  to  negotiate  imlon 
security  provisions  If  they  wish  to  do  so. 
And.  they  should  be  free  to  exclude  such 
provisions  U  they  cannot  agree  on  them. 
What  I  want,  and  what  repeal  of  section  14 
(b)  would  asstu-e  Is  freedom  for  American 
unions  and  American  employers — freedom  to 
agree  or  disagree  on  tmlon  security,  without 
Interference  from  State  government. 

I  am.  equally  convinced  that  section  14(b) 
and  the  right-to-work  laws  It  fosters  result 
in  an  out-and-out  contradiction  on  the  one 
hand,  and  repudiation  on  the  other,  of  that 
congressional  policy  which  I  urgently  com- 
mend as  being  most  ccanpatible  with  our 
American  traditions  of  free  democratic  ac- 
tion. 


American  Institute  of  Nutrition  Supports 
Change  to  Metric  System 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  for  many,  many  years  sponsored 
legislation  to  authorize  a  study  of 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  ought 
to  convert  to  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  for  general  use 
in  this  country. 

Recently  the  broad  and  beneficial  im- 
plications of  such  legislation  were  again 
pointed  out  to  me  when  I  received  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Nutrition.  I  am  delighted  to  insert 
the  text  of  that  resolution  In  the  Record 
today,  in  the  hope  that  other  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  will  be  encouraged 
to  express  their  views  on  this  matter: 
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Whereas,  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
world's  population  now  operates  under  the 
metric  system;  and 

Whereas  the  Journal  of  Nutrition,  Poultry 
Science.  Journal  of  Animal  Science,  Journal 
of  Dairy  Science,  Food  Chemicals  Codex,  and 
publications  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Research  Council  now  \ise 
or  will  use  metric  weights  and  measures 
exclusively:  Be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Institute  of 
Nutrition  in  its  annual  meeting.  April  10, 
1965.  recommends  passage  of  the  bills  now 
before  Congress  to  study  feasibility  and 
practicability  of  conversion  to  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures  for  general 
use  in  the  United  States;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  committees  concerned  with  metric 
conversion  study  bills  S.  774,  HJS.  2626,  H.R. 
38.  and  H.R.  1154  to  achieve  the  above  ob- 
jective. 


June  9,  196. 


State  Right-To-Work  Laws 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OP    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  8.  1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Kenneth  C.  Kellar,  a  Lead,  S.  Dak.. 
attorney,  led  off  testimony  on  behalf  of 
State  right-to-work  laws.  He  was  ap- 
pearing for  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  before  the  Labor  Sub- 
committee of  the  House. 

His  testimony,  as  follows,  is  one  of  the 
most  ai-ticulate  defenses  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act's  section  14(b)  that  I  have 
ever  heard.  It  is  a  great  and  compelling 
statement  not  only  in  defense  of  volun- 
tary unionism  but  in  defense  of  the  larger 
issue,  individual  freedom. 

Mr.  Kellar  makes  clear,  I  believe,  the 
^  vital  issues  that  are  before  the  Congress 
now.  He  deUneates  the  grave  respon- 
sibility we  are  assuming  in  our  present 
circumstances. 

I  respectfully  submit  this  statement  for 
your  consideration: 

Statement  of  Kenneth  C.  Kellar  Presented 
JtTNE  4,  1965,  Before  the  Speciai,  Sxtbcom- 
MrrTEE  ON  Labor  op  the  Hocse  Education 

AND   L\BOR   COMMriTEE   ON    BEHALF   OP   THE 

National  Association  op  Manufacturers 
My  name  Is  Kennth  C.  Kellar.  I  am  a  prac- 
ticing attorney  In  Lead,  S.  I>ak.  I  appear  be- 
fore you  today  on  behalf  of  the  National  As- 
sociation Of  Manufacturers  to  present  their 
position  in  opposition  to  H.R.  77  which,  If 
enacted,  will  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  I  am  a  former  director  of  NAM. 
and  currently  I  am  a  memebr  of  NAMs  in- 
dustrial relations  conunittee. 

WhUe  the  NAM  embraces  on  Its  member- 
ship rolls  most  of  the  largest  corporations  In 
America,  significantly,  it  Is  the  middle-sized 
and  small  companies  which  comprise  the 
backbone  of  our  organization  without  whose 
existence  and  productive  ciipacity  even  the 
corporate  giants  would  falter  In, their  eco- 
nomic stride.  Eighty  percent  of  NAM's  mem- 
ber comfKinles  employ  500  persons  or  less, 
and  about  50  percent  of  our  members  employ 
100  persons  or  less.  The  voice  of  NAM  re- 
flects the  opinion  of  a  large  cross  section  of 
the  business  community  of  this  Nation  that 
14(b)  should  be  retained  to  properly  safe- 
guard the  Uberties  of  the  citizens  of  this 
Republic  despite  union  protestations  to  the 
contrary. 


NAM'S  consistent  and  unambiguous  stand 
in  opposition  to  compulsory  unionism  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  voluntary  union- 
ism wiU  encourage  more  responsible  union 
leadership.  Hence,  our  declaration  of  policy 
states: 

"The  right  of  employees  to  join  or  not  to 
Join  a  union  should  be  protacted  by  law.  In 
exercising  the  right  to  organize  in  unions  or 
the  right  not  to  organize,  employees  should 
be  protected  by  law  against  coercion  from 
any  source." 

In  our  policy  statement.  "Industry  Be- 
lieves." we  state  as  follows: 

"a.  Freedom  of  choice  in  union  member- 
ship. Every  employee  and  prospective  em- 
ployee shotild  be  guaranteed  freedom  with- 
out intimidation  or  coercion  from  any  source 
to  join  or  not  Join  a  labor  organization  and 
to  maintain  or  discontinue  his  membership 
and  participation  in  its  activities." 

Certainly  this  forttiright  declaration  is  but 
a  further  expression  of  the  inalienable  rights 
guaranteed  oiu-  citizens  under  the  6th,  9th 
and  14th  amendments  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  implicitly  protect 
the  right  to  work  since  they  prohibit  the  de- 
privation ai  life,  liberty  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  and  forbid  abridgement 
of  the  privileges  nnd  immomlties  of  our 
citizens. 

Simply  stated,  right-to-work  laws  provide 
protection  so  that  the  Inherent  right  of  an 
Individual  to  sectu-e  and  hold  a  Job  shall  not 
be  abridged  by  a  union  security  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  employer  and  the  union. 
More  properly  stated,  voluntary  unionism 
embraces  a  concept  of  human  liberty  quite 
as  fundamental  as  freedom  of  speech,  reli- 
gion or  assembly.  By  the  enactment  of 
14(b) ,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rec- 
ognized and  preserved  to  tha  citizens  of  the 
several  States  the  right,  IX  they  so  chose,  to 
enact  statutes  or  constitutional  amendments 
protecting  the  freedom  of  choice  of  their 
individual  citizens  so  that  their  very  Jobs 
and  livelUiood  cotild  not  be  placed  in 
Jeopardy  through  compulsion  by  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  an  aggreesive  union  and 
an  acquiescent  employer.  We  beLieve  that 
the  principle  of  voluntary  unionism  Is  not 
open  to  compromise.  Either  one  must  be- 
lieve in  the  freedom  of  individual  choice  or 
must  accede  to  the  view  that  it  Is  proper 
to  shackle  the  will  of  the  unwilling  em- 
ployee, through  compulsive  union  devices. 

In  our  belief  in  the  Inviolability  of  human 
freedom  involved  in  the  cause  of  voluntary 
unionism,  we  find  support  from  an  array  of 

liberal  thinkers  who  certainly  cannot  t>e  ac- 
cused of  being  ho6tUe  to  the  labor  movement. 
Samuel  Gompers,  whose  contributions  to  the 
growth  of  the  American  labor  movement 
need  no  elucidation,  saw  the  issue  much 
more  clearly  than  some  of  his  modern  day 
successors.     Gompers  stated: 

"I  want  to  urge  devotion  to  the  fundamen- 
tals of  human  liberty,  the  principles  of  vol- 
untarism. No  lasting  gain  has  ever  come 
from  compulsion.  If  we  seek  to  force,  we 
but  tear  apart  that  which,  .united.  Is  in- 
vinciple  " 

Mr.  Justice  Prankfurther. '  In  the  State 
right -to- work  cases,  quoted  extensively 
from  the  late  Justice  Branflels  who  held 
that : 

"The  ideal  condition  for  a  union  is  to  be 
strong  and  stable,  and  yet  tc  have  in  the 
trade  outside  its  own  ranks  nn  appreciable 
number  of  men  who  are  nonunioni.sts.  Such 
a  nucleus  of  unorganized  labor  will  check 
oppression  by  the  unions  as  the  unions  check 
oppression  by  the  employer." 

Even  George  Meany.  who  no  vociferou.'^ly 
opposes  right-to-work  laws,  when  speaking 
to  the  UN.  in  his  initial  addreas  as  a  delegate, 
stated : 

"The  extent  to  which  any  society  is  truly 
humanitarian,  democratic  rather  than  pa- 
ternalistic, depends  in  very  large  measure 
on  the  initiative  and  energy  dfeplayed  by  the 


voluntary  organizations  in  the  commimitv 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  people  themselves 
through  organizations  of  their  own  choice 
and  direction  mold  the  domestic  and  forei-" 
policies  of  their  couiitry."  '^ 

Certainly  this  principle  so  ably  enunciated 
by  him  can  be  related  not  only  to  such  volur.- 
tary  organizations  as  churches,  service  club- 
lodges,  chambers  of  commerce,  but  uiUon  c:'- 
ganlzations  as  well. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  signed  a  la\T 
March  15.  1961,  which  by  clear  implicatif"-. 
recognized  the  inherent  strength  of  tl.o 
right-to-work  principle.  I  ref^'  to  the  Mai.I 
power  Development  and  Training  Act,  which 
had  received  the  prior  endorsement  of  Se.  - 
retary  of  Labor  Goldberg,  and  to  section  Sc ; 
of  the  statute  which  provides : 

"The  selection  of  persons  for  training  ur.- 
der  this  act  and  for  placement  of  such  pe:  - 
sons  shall  not  be  contingent  upon  such  pc  - 
son's  membership   or   norunembershlp   in 
labor  organization." 

The  nations  of  the  world  regard  the  United 
States  as  the  citadel  of  democracy  and  In- 
dividual liberty,  an  image  which  will  be  tar- 
nish.ed  if,  by  legal  recogxdtion  of  compulsorv 
imlonism,  we  become,  except  for  nations 
inside  the  Iron  Curtain,  the  only  major 
power  to  reject  voliuitarism.  Compulsor . 
unlcaiism  Is  prohibited  by  the  constitution.'^, 
laws,  or  Judicial  decisions  of  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Demnark.  Prance,  Holland,  Norwav 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Western  German-. . 

The  past  several  decades  have  wltnessei 
a  colossal  growth  both  in  the  political  ani 
economic  power  of  unions  In  this  countr.- 
Today,  in  a  matter  of  hours,  one  or  a  fe-,<, 
unions  can  bring  the  economic  life  of  th: 
Nation  to  a  crashing  halt.  Now  the  tinlon^ 
seek  a  further  extension  of  power  so  they  car. 
liave  in  the  Iron  grip  of  their  discipline  ever . 
worker  In  America  tlu-ough  the  devices  i: 
compidsion.  The  last  hope  to  protect  thr 
public  from  such  a  dangerous  growth  (•; 
monolithic  control  over  the  affairs  of  thf 
people  lies,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  courage  ana 
wisdom  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

Why  are  the  unions  so  intensively  and 
aggressively  demanding  repeal  of  14(br 
Union  opposition  to  right-to-work  laws  i.« 
based  upon  fottr  chief  arguments  which  we 
believe  are  based  upon  invalid  premises 
with  aU  the  acknowledged  skiU  of  the  corps 
of  experts  and  publicists  at  their  commanci 
the  unions  have  sought  to  becloud  the  right  - 
to- work  Issue  in  the  public  mind  by  fotir 
clever,  classic  arguments.  Union  spokesme:: 
contend  that  right-to- work  laws: 

( 1 )  Provide  a  union-busting  weapon  f  >  r 
utilization  by  employers. 

(2)  Restilt  in  economic  stagnation. 

(3)  Are  contrary  to  the  principle  of  ma- 
jority rule. 

(4)  Insure  a  free  ride  for  nonunion  work- 
ers in  a  imlon  plant  so  that  such  Individuals 
receive  all  the  benefits  of  collective  bargain- 
ing without  paying  dues  or  moneys  Int  i 
union  coffers  for  such  services. 

The  free-rider  situation  seems  the  mo-- 
irksome  to  union  officialdom. 

La&t  year.  Al  Barkan.  National  Director  t  ' 
COPE,  publicly  stated:   "If  we  can  elect  2>< 
to  30  new  congressional  friends,  we  c^n  ge 
rid  of  that  union -busting,  imlon-smashli-  • 
14(b)." 

Tliis  startling  statement  Is  completely  i:. 
error  and  at  variance  with  the  fact- 
Statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labi : 
establish  that  union  membership  Increase.-: 
in  every  one  of  the  right- to-work  States  i;. 
the  inunediate  years  following  passage  c : 
such  statutes,  which  trend  continued  unti; 
several  years  ago.  The  most  recent  survc;. 
by  the  Labor  Department,  covering  the  perio<i 
1958-62,  discloses  that  union  membershi;; 
has  Increased  again  In  about  half  the  righi- 
to-work  States,  and  In  the  other  haif  ha.-; 
declined  slightly.  The  loss  merely  reflec 
some  decline  in  union  membership  through- 
out  the  Nation,   not  attributable   to  Stat'^ 
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right-to-work  laws  but  to  other  factors.  This 
conclusion  Is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  In 
a  number  of  the  largest  Indtistrial  non-right- 
to-work  States,  union  membership  declined 
by  11  percent,  while  in  the  sanae  period  in 
the  rlght-to-work  States,  the  percentage  de- 
crease was  only  4.6  percent.  This  record 
clearly  does  not  support  the  cry  of  corporate 
V  olves  in  the  union  sheep  pen. 

Another  argument  voiced  by  the  unions 
i:.  opposition  to  14(b)  Is  the  claim  that  any 
etate  which  adopts  a  rlght-to-work  law  will 
;,ipse  Into  a  swamp  of  economic  stagnation. 
Again,  statistics  from  two  Federal  agencies, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  Com- 
merce, belle  these  contentions.  For  the 
ciecade  ending  in  1963,  determinative  factors 
of  an  expanding  economy  such  as  wage  im- 
provement. Increased  nvunber  of  production 
workers,  greater  capital  investment,  higher 
bank  deposits,  accelerated  personal  income, 
nnd  other  similiar  Indexes  of  Increased  pros- 
perity, showed  a  greater  percentage  rate  of 
ir.crease  in  rlght-to-work  States  over  both 
uon-rlght-to-work  States  and  the  national 
average. 

Quite  Significantly,  6  of  the  first  15  States 
with  the  highest  average  weekly  earnings 
for  production  workers  are  rlght-to-work 
States.  While  I  realize  Members  of  Con- 
cress  are  besieged  with  statistics,  and  statis- 
ticians In  opposing  camps  take  great  pleasure 
!n  refuting  tiie  arguments  of  their  opponents 
by  interpretation  of  the  variables,  we  submit 
that  the  indices  of  prosperity  in  the  right- 
•o-work  States  present  strong  evidence  negat- 
ing the  tmlon  contentions  that  rlght-to-work 
;aws  have  a  debilitating  influence  upon  the 
vconomy. 

Another  focal  point  of  attack  by  union 
■pokesmen  on  rlght-to-work  laws  is  that 
these  statutes  result  In  the  violation  of  the 
democrotlc  principle  of  majority  rule.  Thus 
*he  union  becomes  the  exclusive  bargaining 
representative  of  all  employees,  and  the 
minority,  by  analogy  to  political  elections, 
.'.re  subject  to  the  policies,  programs,  ac- 
complishments or  failures  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  majority,  but  with  a  very  funda- 
mental difference,  that  minority  members 
of  a  political  party,  while  they  must  abide  by 
the  majority  vote  in  a  popular  election,  are 
not  compelled  to  Join  the  prevailing  party. 
Fortunately,  in  the  field  of  public  affairs,  a 
dissenting  minority  Is  not  required  to  stop 
its  opposition  nor  is  It  required  to  contribute 
to  the  political  support  of  the  majority 
party.  Even  members  of  the  majority  are 
at  liberty  to  withdraw  from  such  an  associa- 
tion. The  claim  of  democratic  majority  rule 
by  compulsory  unionism  Is  pure  sophistry. 
Our  democratic  principle  of  majority  rule  is 
based  on  the  preservation  of  minority  rights 
.md  minority  opposition  and  even  the  pos- 
sibility, or  probability,  of  shifting  the  ma- 
lority  p>ower.  When  employees  are  compelled 
to  Join  a  union,  the  entire  democratic  basis 
of  majority  rule  evaporates  and  is  supplanted 
by  a  doctrine  or  monopoly  rule  which  has  no 
place  in  a  democratic  society. 

George  Meany.  who  supports  wholeheart- 
edly union  doctrine  assailing  right-to-work 
iaws,  must  have  some  difficulty  rationalizing 
the  argument  on  m.ijority  rule,  since  I  note 
in  recent  press  dispatches  tliat  Mr.  Meany.  in 
his  role  as  leader  of  the  AFL-CIO,  is  consid- 
erably discomfited  by  the  impact  of  majority 
control  in  the  ILO  being  exercised  by  the 
Communist-bloc  nations  who  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  African-Asian  bloc  and  other 
countries  with  extreme  Socialist  learnlng.s. 
The  situation  ha?  become  so  intolerable  that 
Mr.  Meany  has  been  Ihreateninc  to  withdraw 
representation  by  AFT_-CIO  In  the  sessions  of 
the  ILO.  Mr.  Meany  rcicrves  the  right  of 
minority  dissent  and  in  this  particular  in- 
stance I  agree  100  percent  with  his  disilhi- 
.■^ionment  over  the  ILO.  because  of  my  own 
personal  experience  a^  a  former  dclegalo  t-o 
sefi.slons   of   the  ILO. 


Probably  the  greatest  objection  of  unions 
to  right-to-work  laws  relates  to  the  free-rider 
thesis.  Unions  assert  that  in  a  tmionlzed 
plant,  nonunion  employees  get  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  collective-bargaining  process  with- 
out paying  any  dues  ot  service  charges  to  tlie 
union  treasury.  This  fallacious,  weak  rea- 
sotUng  of  the  compulslonlsts  is  based  upon 
the  violent  assumption  that  union  negotia- 
tions per  se  are  good  for  all  employees  and 
completely  ignores  the  fact  that  many  non- 
union employees  may  well  question  whether 
excessive  union  .  demands  are  In  their  ulti- 
mate l>est  Interests,  particularly  when  they 
are  Involved  in  costly  long  strikes  over  issues 
which  are  primarily  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  union  hierarchy  control.  Such,  for 
example,  as  lost  wages  through  strike  action 
where  the  issue  at  stake  resulting  in  dead- 
lock between  employer  and  union  may  be  the 
checkoff,  the  union  shop,  maintenance  of 
membership,  the  agency  shop,  excessive  eco- 
nomic demands  upon  financially  weak  em- 
ployers, or  other  similar  demands  primarily 
directed  to  the  extension  of  union  power. 
While  the  free-rider  argument  has  superficial 
appeal.  It  is  basically  unsound  because,  in 
addition  to  the  objection  above  noted,  every- 
one well  knows  that  throughout  America  in 
the  life  of  our  Great  Society  numerous  vol- 
untary organizations  carry  on  meritorious 
work  which  benefit  many  persons  who  con- 
tribute neither  financial  nor  other  support. 
This  is  almost  axiomatic  with  fraternal  or- 
ganizations, chtu-ches.  civic,  and  p>olitlcal 
organizations.  Reductio  ad  absvirdum.  fol- 
lowed to  Its  logistical  conclusion,  the  Con- 
gress should  consider  a  law  to  compel  any- 
one who  derives  benefits  from  a  voluntary 
organization  to  contribute  support.  We  be- 
lieve that  any  organization  so  lacking  In  the 
confidence  of  its  members  that  It  can  only 
exist  through  the  protective  cloak  of  com- 
pulsion rest*  on  such  Insecure  foundations 
that  It  needs  a  reappraisal  by  its  member- 
ship. 

Another  facet  of  the  right-to-work  con- 
troversy Is  the  claim  asserted  by  those  who 
favor  the  repeal  of  14(b)  that  labor  disputes 
and  violent  disruptions  of  harmonious  em- 
ployee relations  emerge  from  those  situations 
where  union  and  nonunion  employees  must 
work  side  by  side  as  in  the  right-to-work 
States.  Again,  may  I  say  that  the  evidence 
against  such  generalization  points  decidedly 
in  the  other  direction.  Again.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  statistics  support  the  de- 
sirability of  voluntary'  unionism  because 
their  reports  show  that  the  incidence  of 
strikes  is  less  acute  In  the  right-to-work 
States  than  in  others  in  the  Nation.  The 
ratio  of  man  hours  lost  per  employee  by 
reason  of  strikes  is  less  In  those  States  where 
voluntary  unionism  has  been  given  statutory 
protection. 

A  good  union,  competently  administered 
by  responsible  officials,  need  fear  nothing 
from  voluntary  unionism.  Such  a  union 
will  attract  and  retain  employees  if  it  merits 
the  confidence  of  its  membership  by  the 
exercise  of  a  high  degree  of  responsibility. 
We  believe  this  objective  is  much  more  apt 
to  be  obtained  in  those  States  where  the 
employee  has  the  legal  right  to  loln  or  to 
refrain  from  joining  a  union. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  Is  any 
credible  evidence  to  establish  tliat  the 
economic  power  of  unions  or  their  ability  to 
engage  in  the  legitimate  objectives  of  col- 
lective bargaining  have  been  Injured  throtigh 
the  enactment  of  rlght-to-work  laws.  In 
fact,  we  believe  that  a  critical  analysis  leads 
to  the  opposite  conclusion.  On  the  politi- 
cal scene.  It  must  be  assumed  that  right-to- 
work  laws  have  not  prevented  tlie  ascend- 
ancy of  tinlon  power  since  union  leaders  now 
publicly  proclaim  that  by  their  political 
support  the  complexion  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress is  such  that  they  expect  the  enact- 
ment of  their  legislative  progrpim  wltli  the 
chief  objective  14(b)  repeal. 


Over  the  years,  the  Congress  has  been  mcM-e 
tlian  generotis  in  granting  speclal  legislative 
privileges  and  immunities  to  labor  unions 
which  clefLTly  contributed  to  tJhe  extension 
of  union  power.  Whether  warranted  or  not, 
the  Justification  In  each  Instance  was  the 
same  as  that  now  urged  upon  thia  Congress, 
that  Is,  to  protect  weak  and  exploited  labor 
unions  from  a  massive  corporate  conspiracy 
to  destroy  them.  We  submit  that.  In  this 
day  and  age.  such  an  argument  is  sheer 
arrant  nonsense  One  has  but  to  look 
around  Washington  to  see  the  physical  evi- 
dence of  union  prosperity,  power  and  well- 
being.  The  impressive  array  of  new  union 
office  buildings  here,  the  ownership  of  banks. 
real  estate,  insurance  companies,  the  vast 
fin.incial  resources  available  for  interunion 
loans,  strike  benefits  and  political  purposes, 
all  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  uniotia 
are  now  big  business  with  economic  and 
political  power  unmatched  by  any  other 
segment  of  our  economy.  Certainly  It  would 
seem  that  under  such  conditions  there 
would  be  little  need  or  Justification  for  an 
additional  legislative  crutch  such  as  that 
you  are  now  asked  to  supply  by  repealing 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Cer- 
tainly no  man  in  this  room,  or  in  industry 
anywhere  in  this  country,  is  so  naive  as  to 
think  that  unions  are  not  here  to  stay. 

It  seems  farfetched  and  unrealistic  in 
the  extreme  to  suggest  that  unions  need  the 
additional  weapon  of  compulsory  union 
membership  to  accomplish  their  purposes. 
The  major  impact  of  this  legislation  would 
fall  on  medium  and  small  sized  companies 
which  could  not  possibly  withstand  the  as- 
sault of  such  organized  power  in  a  demand 
for  a  union  shop  and  compulsory  member- 
ship. Thus  you  come  to  the  agreement 
between  a  union  and  an  employer  entered 
into  under  the  coercion  of  a  potentially 
ruinous  strike  and  without  regard  to  the 
ultimate  desires  or  wishes  of  the  employees 
who  will  be  compelled  to  sign  up  or  look 
elsewhere  for  a  Job.  This,  we  submit,  is 
discrimination  of  the  highest  order,  and  all 
for  the  benefit  of  private  union  organizations 
which  should  be  able  to  survive  on  the  worth 
and  merit  of  their  product  the  same  as  any 
other  private  organization  in  this  country. 

In  conclusion,  we  reiterate  our  firm  con- 
viction that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  not  strike  down  the  legisla- 
tive protection  of  14(b)  which  guarantees 
to  the  several  States  authority  and  Juris- 
diction to  preserve  individual  freedom 
through  enactment  of  State  laws,  or  adop- 
tion of  constitutional  amendments,  or  both, 
to  establish  legal  sanction  for  the  principle 
of  voluntary-  unionism  thus  enabling  em- 
ployees to  exercise  their  free  will  in  decid- 
ing whether  or  not  to  Join  a  union.  Per- 
mit me  to  comment  upon  the  anamolous 
situation  In  which  the  89th  Congress  finds 
Itself.  Further  Federal  Intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  the  several  States  Is  being  re- 
quested to  protect  individual  liberty  f<r 
Negro  citizens  and  other  ethnic  racial  group? 
with  respect  to  voting  rights.  Proiectioi: 
of  civil  liberties  has  been  the  prime  concern 
of  not  only  this,  but  several  past  sessions 
of  the  Congress,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
careful  consideration  has  been  given  to  tlv.' 
enactment  of  several  civil  rights  acts.  There- 
fore, it  seems  to  tis  a  bit  incongruous  that, 
at  the  very  time  the  89th  Congress  is  on  the 
verge  of  enacting  the  proposed  voting  rights 
bill  protecting  civil  liberties,  you  are  being 
asked  to  6upF>ort  Federal  Intervention  into 
the  affairs  of  the  several  States  by  repeal 
of  14(b)  which  will  lead  to  Federal  pre- 
emption calculated  to  destroy  and  suppress 
individual  liberties  for  employees  regard- 
less of  race,  creed  or  nationality  who  may 
not  wish  to  Join  unions  and  who  may  des- 
perately desire  freedom  of  choice  in  this  all- 
lm|x>rtant  aspect  of  their  lives  and  livelihood 
We  believe  that  the  rlght^to  Join  or  not  to  % 
Join  a  union  Is  a  clvU  liberty  entitled  to  the 
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protection  of  this  Congress  through  the  re- 
tention of  14(b)   of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  submit 
that  repeal  ot  14(b)  Is  an  iinnecessary  in- 
tervention Into  State  affairs,  unnecessary  for 
the  protection  of  unions  and  union  members, 
and  un-American  in  concept.  We  urge, 
therefore,  the  defeat  of  H.R.  77. 


Research  Facilities:  Los  Alamos 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OF   NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  9.  1965 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
of  significant  interest  was  printed  in  the 
June  4,  1965,  edition  of  Science  maga- 
zine. Mr.  Daniel  S.  Greenberg  has  capa- 
bly detailed  for  his  readers  an  informa- 
tive report  on  the  record  decision  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  when 
it  authorized  the  first  step  toward  the 
construction  of  the  meson  facility  at  the 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  in  New 
Mexico. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  text  of  this 
article,  and  Insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Research  FAcrLrriEs:  Los  Alamos  Desicn'ated 
BY  JCAE  AS  THE  Site  for  New  $55  Mn^LioN 
Accelerator 

During  the  past  few  years,  various  regional 
interests  have  come  forward  to  stake  their 
claims  whenever  It  became  known  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  contemplating  the 
construction  of  a  major  research  facility. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  NASA  Electronics 
Research  Center,  the  Environmental  Health 
Center,  and  the  200-billlon-electron-volt  ac- 
celerator now  under  design  at  the  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory. 

The  Electronics  Center  went  to  Boston 
after  a  lengthy  row.  the  Environmental 
Health  Center  was  cut  Into  three  parts  to 
assuage  the  contenders,  and.  In  an  effort  to 
dannpen  the  strife,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  been  asked  to  provide  recom- 
mendations on  a  site  for  the  accelerator. 

Now  and  then,  however,  the  regional  look- 
outs fail  to  detect  who  hae  the  ball,  and  the 
decision  on  locating  a  major  faculty  goes 
through  without  a  squabble.  A  case  in  point 
occurred  a  few  weeks  ago  when  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  (JCAE)  au- 
thorized the  first  steps  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  a  $55  million,  800-mlUlon-elcctron- 
volt  linear  accelerator,  also  referred  to  as  a 
meson  factory,  at  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory,  in  New  Mexico.  The  JCAE  took 
the  action  despite  an  administration  deci- 
sion not  to  go  ahead  with  the  project  at  this 
time,  and  it  is  not  certain  whether  Congress 
will  appropriate  the  requested  $3  2  million 
In  design  funds  or  whether  the  executive 
will  spend  the  money.  But  the  JCAE  gen- 
erally has  its  way  in  atomic  energy  m.xtters, 
and  the  odds  are  that  the  machine  will  be 
constructed,  and  constructed  at  Los  Alamos. 

Both  scientifically  and  politically,  the 
JCAE  decision  seems  to  have  ample  support. 
Early  last  year,  after  the  administration 
vetoed  the  high-intensity  accelerator  pro- 
posed by  the  Midwestern  Universities  Re- 
search Associations  (Science,  January  31, 
1964)  a  panel  chaired  by  Hans  Bethe.  of  Cor- 
nell, recommended  construction  of  a  meson 
factory  and  all  but  came  out  explicitly  for 
placing  it  at  Los  Alamos.  The  matter  was 
understandably  of  some  interest  to  Senator 


CiJNTOK  P.  Andkeson,  DemocTat.  ci  New 
Mexico,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  chairman  oif 
the  A«ronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  included 
design  funds  for  the  machine  in  its  submis- 
sion to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  last  year, 
but  following  consultations  Involving  the 
Bureau,  the  Atomic  Energy  Coamalssion,  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  it  was  decided  to  remove  the 
item  from  the  budget. 

In  defense  of  the  Los  Alamos  site,  the 
JCAE  included  in  its  annual  hearings  an 
analysis  which  stated  that  the  meson  factory 
would  contribute  to  the  scientific  strength 
and  morale  of  the  Los  Alamos  nuclear  weap- 
ons laboratories. 

"The  weapon  research  and  development 
program  at  Los  Alamos,"  it  stated,  "is  In  an 
extremely  effective  and  vigorous  state  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  essential  for  national  se- 
curity to  keep  it  so.  Even  if  nuclear  weap- 
on testing  is  continued  at  its  present  basis 
Indefinitely,  it  vrill  be  necessary  to  provide 
the  Laboratory  with  means  to  attract  new 
generations  of  scientists  to  provide  new  ideas 
and  new  stimiUus.  The  meson  factory  wUl 
not  be  an  Isolated  part  of  the  Labor.aory;  it 
will  be  an  Integral  part  of  our  scientific 
work  as  are  aU  our  research  activities.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  nuclear  weapon  test- 
ing is  stopped — and  even  when  there  are 
riunors  that  it  might  be  stopped — it  is 
equally  essential  that  we  maintain  Labora- 
tory morale  and  viability.  The  Laboratory 
and  the  country  would  have  to  plan  for  the 
possible  resumption  of  testing  on  the  basis 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  or  some  other  nation  might 
resvime  testing.  We  would  hare  to  put  de- 
vices on  the  shelf  for  possible  further  test- 
ing. This  would  have  to  go  on  for  2,  5.  per- 
haps 10  years.  It  can  go  on  11  the  Labora- 
tory staff  believes  that  Los  Alamos  has  a  fu- 
ture with  or  without  weapon  testing.  Con- 
struction of  the  proposed  meson  factory  wtU 
provide  tangible  evidence  that  Los  Alamos  is 
here  to  stay." 

This  argument,  along  with  the  acceler- 
ator's scientific  and  political  support.  Is 
potent  stuff,  and  it  therefore  appears  that 
this  is  one  case  where  a  multimillion-dollar 
research  faculty  may  go  thrcnigh  without 
stirring   a  nasty  porkbarrel  fight. — D.S.G. 


Equal  Opportunity:  To  Folfiliment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

or  pennstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9, 1965 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, June  7,  1965; 

I  Prom  the  P;iiladelphi:i  Iixnilrer.  June  7. 
19651 

Equ.al  QpronTtNiTV:  To  Fn.FiLLMrNT 
President  Johnron's  call  for  a  White  House 
conference  to  discuss  problems  and  solu- 
tions relative  to  the  Negro  quest  for  fvill 
equality  in  the  mainstream  of  American 
Ufe — is  a  profoundly  significant  step  forward 
for  the  Nation  and  all  Its  people. 

In  presenting  his  careully  considered 
thoughts  on  the  subject — In  a  compassionate 
and  down-to-earth  commencement  address 
at    Howard    University    in    Washington— the 


President  sharply  defined  the  distinction  be- 
tween simply  proclaiming  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all  race  and  actually 
practicing  the  principle. 

"It  is  not  enough  Just  to  open  the  gates 
of  opportvuiity,"  Mr.  Johnson  said.  "All  our 
citizens  must  have  the  ability  to  walk 
through  those  gates."  The  great  need  for 
American  Negroes,  once  their  basic  constitu- 
tional rights  are  secured,  is  to  be  able  "to 
move  beyond  opportunity  to  achievement." 

This  means  not  only  the  availability  of  jo\s 
but  the  education  and  the  training  to  qual- 
ify for  them.  This  requires  persistent  efifort 
by  Negroes,  with  the  help  and  encouragemeia 
of  all  Americans,  not  merely  to  surmount  the 
barriers  of  discrimination  and  Injustice  but 
to  break  the  shackles  of  poverty  and  igno- 
rance and  disease. 

President  Johnson's  address  at  Howard 
University,  and  the  White  House  conference 
to  be  held  this  fall,  should  be  Important 
landmarks  in  a  vast  national  effort  to  attain 
a  better  understanding  of  Negro  problein.s 
and  to  give  Negroes  a  truly  equal  op>portunlty 
not  jiu^t  to  seek  a  better  life  but  to  achieve 


it. 


Debt  Limit  Boost  Opposed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WASHINGTOH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9.  1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
today  of  the  House  in  increasing  the 
public  debt  limit  from  $324  to  $328  billion 
raises  the  average  amount  of  this  debt 
owed  by  the  head  of  each  family  in 
America  to  $6,936.  I  voted  against  in- 
creasing the  debt  limit  because  I  am 
firmly  opposed  to  continued  deficit 
spending,  especially  In  times  of  pros- 
perity such  as  exist  today.  Having  voted 
against  foreign  aid  and  a  number  of 
other  costly  programs,  I  feel  justified  In 
registering  my  opposition  to  this  debt 
ceiling  increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  and  private 
debt  in  the  United  States  is  $1,172  bil- 
lion; that  Is  an  average  amount  owed 
by  each  family  in  America  of  $24,936.16 
Personally,  I  remember  prior  to  the  cra^h 
of  October  1929  that  my  banker  warned 
me  against  excessive  borrowing.  He  said 
eveiTone  was  borrowing  too  much 
money,  and  he  was  proved  right. 

To  me  the  same  thing  is  tnie  todav 
The  Federal  Government  and  likev.i. ><• 
State  and  local  governments  are  not  ex- 
ercising restraint  in  spending;  they  are 
not  being  prudent  or  frugal  and  on  all 
levels  our  Nation  i.s  goino:  deeper  into 
debt. 

If  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Coi:> 
mittee  would  give  us  a  meaningful,  real- 
istic permanent  debt  ceiling — somethi:vz 
that  Congress  could  live  by  and  would 
live  by — I  would  support  it.  There 
.should  be  a  permanent  celling  which 
would  cause  the  administration  to  applv 
a  brake  in  spending  and  to  end  all  the-'^ 
new  centralized  welfare  programs. 

Until  a  policy  of  restraint  is  offered  T 
must  continue  to  protest  deficit  spend- 
ing by  opposing  this  practice  of  adoptin/ 
regular  periodic  increases  in  the  lesral 
debt  limit. 
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The  People  of  the  Seventh  District  of 
Alabama  Speak 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8, 1965 

Mr.      MARTIN      of      Alabama.     Mr. 
Speaker,  It  was  my  privilege  as  repre- 


sentative of  the  great  Seventh  District 
of  Alabama  to  give  the  people,  for  the 
first  time,  an  opportunity  to  share  with 
their  representative  tn  Congress  their 
views  on  the  vital  issues  of  the  day.  The 
return  on  the  questionnaire  I  sent  to  my 
constituents  exceeded  11  percent  and  is 
an  indication  of  the  interest  and  con- 
cern of  our  people  in  sdl  of  the  problems 
facing  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

In  addition  to  answering  the  questions, 
many  of  the  returned  questionnaires  were 
accompanied  by  letters  and  remarks  de- 
tailmg  a  sp)eclfic  concern  of  the  writer. 

Rcftvltii  of  7th  District,  Alabatua.  qiK.-'lairuniirr 


This  free  exchange  of  views  between  the 
people  and  their  representative  Is  an 
important  part  of  the  successful  func- 
tioning of  representative  government. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  people  of 
the  Seventh  District  on  the  thought  and 
care  with  which  they  considered  this 
questionnaire.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  In- 
telligence and  dedication  to  democratic 
principles  of  the  people  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
would  be  Interested  in  the  results  of  this 
poll  and  I  include  it  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks : 


Perrent 


Yes 


No 


Po  you  believe  the  Federal  (Sovemnjent  must  oiicrate  within  :i  hu);inceil  hudpet? *--;— ^ - 

Do  you  favor  a  medical  care  propram  for  the  elderly  throuph— 

(a)  Increasing  social  security  taxes? - - 

(b)  Purchase  of  private  in. suniniv  that  is  tax  exempt? - - —   

(c)  Voluntary  plans  without  Feder.il  participation" -  - 

Would  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  education  even  If  It  meant  Federal  control  of  schools— 

(a)  For  teachers'  salaries? - - - 

(b)  For  school  conslnjctior"" - 

(c)  For  any  other  purpose? ;--%:--. v;-; 'i'lVT :r'"';" 

Do  you  favor  the  propo-'al  to  chanpe  tlio  present  tjuota  system  to  increase  inunipration  from  the  raciht-.^s^ian  and  African  nations.. 
Do  you  favor  a  sharp  reduction  in— 

(a)  Foreign  aid  to  Conmiunist  nations? 

(b)  Foreign  aid  to  our  allie.-;? - -- - --- 

(c)  AH  foreign  ai<i  spending? : ■---,- --: ----- 

Do  you  favor  a  niinimuui  guaranteed  living  of  $3,000  per  year  at  taxpayers'  expense  for  all  Americans  whether  or  net  they  earn  It... 

Labor:  ,        „     ,, 

(a)  Dovou  favor  reiieal  of  sec.  MR  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  would  make  Stat«  righl-lo-work  laws  illegal? ._ 

(b)  Do  you  favor  leaving  the  rlpht-to-work  laws  on  the  books  under  the  control  of  the  States? - 

Do  you  favor  expanding  peaceful  coeni.-^tence  with  Povlet  Kus.sla  and  other  Communist  nations?. 


89.  t", 


fi.  9 


H.  Do  you  favor  an  amendnicnt  to  the  Constitution  which  again  would  make  prayers  legal  In  our  sch«>ls? 

in.  Do  you  favor — 

(a)  Reix-al  of  the  civil  rights  bill? - 

(b)  .Modification  of  the  civil  rights  bill? 

1!    Do  you  favor  an  agricultural  program  which  will- 
la)  Maintain  rigid  supiwrts  and  quota-s  to  regulate  farm  economy?--   -   -  - 

(b)  Gradually  eiise  supiion.'- allowing  farm  commodities  to  seek  a  frotMuarket?- ..  -  

(c)  Have  no  supports,  no  controls,  inimediate  free  farm  ctonoiny? -  ...... . 

Vi   Do  you  favor  doing  awav  with  the  Armv  Reserve  and  conihining  its  functions  with  the  National  (iuard? - 

13.  Do  you  favor  a  proposal'now  lieing  disciis.sed  for  introduction  to  Congress  that  would  require  yon  to  reri«ter  your  fireanns  . 
H.  Do  you  favor  reapportionment  of  the  State  legislature  by— 

(a)  Federal  Oovemment... --  

(b)  Stat«  Oovemmeiit.--  -..,.--* 
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America  the  Beautiful — And  Long  Island, 
Too? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1965 
Mr.  WOLFF.     Mr.  Speaker,  action  to 
restore  the  natural  beauty  along  our  Na- 
tion's highways  is  long  overdue.    Recent- 
ly the  President  proposed  much  needed 
legislation  which  will  implement  a  pro- 
gram to  rid  the  areas  near  our  highways 
of    unsightly   junkyards   and   an   over- 
abundance   of    billboards.    I    commend 
Newsday  for  the  following  informative 
f  ditorial  and  urge  every  Member  of  Con- 
ness  to  support  the  President  on  this 
legislation : 
From    the    Long    Island    Newsday.    June    1. 
1965  J 

America  the  Beautiful — And  Long  Island. 
Too? 
President  Johnson,  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
coiuerence  last  week  on  the  preservation  of 
iiitiional  beauty,  announced  some  bold  steps 
essential  to  any  sound  program.  For  years, 
there  h.is  been  hand  wringing  about  the 
state   of   .American   highways — the   billboard 


blight  always,  the  cancerous  growth  of  auto 
Jtuikyards  recently.  Robert  Moees,  through 
his  Long  Island  parkways,  first  reversed  this 
trend  by  establishing  the  precedent  of  a 
green  barrier  strip  to  shut  out  tinsightliness. 
The  Federal  Government,  through  Its  vast 
interstate  highway  system,  sought  to  achieve 
the  same  end  through  bonuses  to  the  States. 
The  assorted  State  turnpike  authorities  or 
commissions,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  set 
up  some  controls.  But  nobody  laid  it  on  the 
line  better,  or  more  clearly  defined  the  Issues, 
than  did  the  President  last  week 

Mr.  Johnson  aaked  Congress  to  take  four 
significant  steps: 

1.  Except  In  areas  "zoned  or  used  predomi- 
nantly for  commercial  or  industrial  pur- 
poses," tlie  States  would  be  required  to  pro- 
hibit bUlboards  within  1,000  feet  of  inter- 
state and  primary  Federal-aid  highways, 
these  in  New  York  Including  major  State 
highways.  The  penalty:  the  loss  of  Federal- 
aid  moneys  for  the  construction  of  such 
roads. 

2.  New  junkyards  would  be  baiirrd  within 
1.000  feet,  and  existing  eyesores  of  this  type 
would  have  to  be  screened  or  reni(..ved  by 
1970.     The  same  penalty  could   be  irivoked. 

3.  States  would  be  required  to  use  3  per- 
cent of  Federal  highway  aid  t  about  $120 
million  at  present  levels)  for  beautification 
along  the  roads. 

4.  One-third  of  the  Federal  ;.!d  rccencd 
for  secondary  roads  (about  SlOO  million) 
would  have  to  be  used  to  constrtict  scenic 
secondary  roads,  or  to  construct  icrpss  ro.ids 
to  beauty  .=pot.s,  or  for  Inndsc:  ping  along 
pr  -ent  ro.ids. 


These  are  all  concrete  suggestions.  Sur- 
prisingly, the  billboard  Industry,  sifter  its 
long  fight  against  regulation,  has  said  It  will 
go  along.  The  Johnson  bills  are  fine.  In- 
stead of  simply  wringing  his  hands  at  the 
erosion  of  natural  beauty,  the  President  has 
proposed  some  solid  remedies. 


Knowledge   Exported   to    Poor 
Neighborhoods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 
I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.MIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  col- 
lege students  in  my  congressional  district 
in  Pittsburgh  have  undertaken  in  recent 
months  their  own  war  on  poverty  by 
tutoring,  children  in  jxxjr  neighborhoods 
of  our  city,  thus  making  a  positive  con- 
tribution in  helping  those  children  keep 
up  with  classmates  who  have  had  greater 
educational  advantages. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Eskey  m  the  June  8  Issue 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  has  written  an 
excellent  report  on  this  significant  activ- 
ity. I  include  Mr.  Eskey's  report  at  this 
l>jhv  :n  my  remarks: 
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Knowledge  Exported  to  Poor  Neichborhooi>s 
(By  Kenneth  Eskey) 

This  has  been  a  banner  year  on  college 
campuses  for  <lemonfitratlonB,  protests,  up- 
heavals, and  revolts. 

Generally  overlooked  was  a  qvilet  form  of 
activity  known  as  tutoring. 

Hundreds  of  Pittsburgh  college  students 
spent  their  afternoons  and  evenings  In  settle- 
ment houses  and  church  basements,  helping 
boys  and  girls  learn  arithmetic  and  spelling, 
physics  and  French. 

If  campus  debates  on  Vietnam  are  teach- 
ins,  perhaps  the  tutoring  seesions  in  city 
neighborhoods   can   be   called   teachouts. 

The  teachouts  here  stem  from  the  civil 
rights  and  antipoverty  movements.  Much  of 
the  tutoring  Is  done  in  poor  neighborhoods, 
where  children  often  need  extra  help  to  keep 
up  with  more  fortunate  classmates. 

Chatham  College  students  have  been  work- 
ing at  Fifth  Avenue  High  School  and  Herron 
Hill  Junior  High  School  since  1963. 

Action-Housing  has  been  using  college  stu- 
dents as  tutors  in  Homewood -Brush  ton, 
Hazelwood,  and  the  Perry  Hilltop  area. 

But  the  largest  tutoring  programs  in  town 
are  the  Hill  education  project  (HEP)  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Nra-th  Side 
tutorial  project  In  Manchester. 

HEP  Is  strictly  a  student  operation.  Pitt's 
contribution  Is  a  room  on  the  fifth  floor  of 
Schenley  Hall. 

This  year's  cochainaen  were  Irv  Garfinkel, 
a  history  major  from  Squirrel  Hill  who  wants 
to  be  a  social  worker,  and  Marcia  McNutt,  a 
doctor's  daugbt^"  from  Ford  City  who  con- 
siders HEP  a  full-time  Job. 

Maxcla  figures  HEP  is  a  good  energy  outlet. 

"Some  students  just  sit  around  smoking 
marihuana  and  drinking  booze,"  she  said, 
without  citing  any  cases. 

Her  biggest  problem — a  shortage  of  tutors. 

"See  those  files."  she  said,  pointing  to  an 
open  drawer.  "Those  are  requests  we  cant 
handle. " 

As  miiny  as  250  students  have  been  active 
tutors  during  the  school  year,  and  another 
50  to  75  worked  as  supervisors  or  youth  club 
directors. 

The  tutoring  force  has  dwindled  to  about 
30  since  the  end  of  Pitt's  winter  trimester  in 
April,  but  a  major  summer  ptrogram  Is 
planned  for  July  and  Augxist. 

Most  of  the  tutoring  is  done  at  the  Held- 
man  Center  in  the  Hill  district.  Tutors  are 
expected  to  work  2  to  4  hours  a  week,  usually 
late  afternoons  and  evenings. 

There  Is  no  pay.  only  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  a.  job. 

The  North  Side  tutorial  project  uses  stu- 
dents from  other  Pittsburgh  colleges.  Like 
HEP,  it  st.arted  in  1963. 

Supervisor  of  the  North  Side  program  is 
Mary  Prances  Brown,  who  gets  a  salary 
tiirough  the  United  Fund,  operates  out  of 
Manchester  House  and  attends  Duquesne 
University  part  time. 

The  110  tutors  in  her  program  are  unpaid 
and  generally  put  in  one  afternoon  or  eve- 
ning a  week. 

Many  of  tho  tvitor.s  come  from  the  other 
side  of  town. 

J.met  Brauiisteln.  a  sophomore  at  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  commutes  from  her 
home  in  Greenfield  each  week  to  the  Bldwell 
Street  Presbyterian  Chvirch  to  tutor  a  fifth 
grader  in  English. 

How  many  tutoring  programs  there  are  in 
the  city  no  one  knows,  but  the  list  is  grow- 
ing rather  than  shrinking. 

Duquesne  and  Mt.  Mercy  College  students 
have  been  tutoring  at  Brashear  Center  In 
the  South  Side  and  the  Mount  Mercy  stu- 
dents also  tutor  at  St.  Clair  Village. 

The  School  of  Education  at  Ehiqueene  haa 
a  sF»eclal  program  for  teachers  preparing  for 
jabs  in  poor  neighborhoods  and  runs  its  own 
lutoring  program  on  the  side. 


College  students  will  serve  this  nuauner  as 
assistELnt  teachers  In  Project  Bead  Start,  an 
antipoverty  program  to  prepare  children  for 
kindergarten  and  first  grade. 


Literacy  and  Poll  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OS"    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9. 1965 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned at  the  inconsistency  of  a  voting 
rights  bill  which  purports  to  give  every 
citizen  the  right  to  vote  by  eliminating 
literacy  tests  but  gives  only  passing  rec- 
ognition to  the  more  widespread  dis- 
crimination from  the  levying  of  a  poll 
tax. 

A  Toledo  Blade  editorial  of  May  27. 
"Literacy  and  Poll  Taxes,"  points  up  the 
incongruity  in  the  argument  over  the 
constitutionality  of  prohibiting  literacy 
tests  and  the  unconstitutionality  of  ban- 
ning poll  taxes  and  logically  concludes 
that  a  poll  tax  actually  reeults  in  wid- 
er discrimination  by  keeping  more  peo- 
ple, both  white  and  Negro,  from  exer- 
cising their  right  to  vote  than  literacy 
tests  aimed  at  racial  discrimination. 
This  is  a  point  well  worth  considering 
in  the  days  ahead,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
this  body  will  act  to  eliminate  the  poll 
tax  as  well  as  to  outlaw  literacy  tests. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Include  as 
pai^t  of  my  remarks  the  Toledo  Blade 
editorial  to  which  I  refemed  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

LiTER.'VCy  AND  POLL  TaXES 

With  administration  leadeife  planning  to 
invoke  cloture  to  force  a  vote  in  the  Senate 
on  the  voting  rights  bill,  two  arguments  con- 
tinue on  its  constitutionality. 

The  effort  by  northern  liberals  to  impose 
a  flat  prohibition  on  poll  taxes  in  State  and 
local  elections  has  been  sidetracked,  at  least 
temporarily. 

By  a  slim  majority,  the  Sen.ite  voted 
against  that  provision,  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  probably  unconstitutional.  Instead, 
it  adopted  a  declaration  that  in  certain 
States  the  right  to  vote  is  denied  or  abridged 
by  requiring  poll  tax  payments. 

This  is  intended  to  strengthen  the  hand  of 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach  in  getting  the 
Supreme  Court  to  invalidate  poll  taxes  for 
that  reason. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  majority 
brushed  aside  southern  opposition  to  a  pro- 
vision of  the  bUl  which  wUl  prohibit  literacy 
test.s  in  five  Southern  States  and  parts  of 
two  others.  It  rejected  an  amendment  which 
would  have  required  a  voter,  regardless  of 
race,  to  prove  only  that  he  could  read  and 
write  English. 

Favoring  a  strong  voting  rights  bill 
though  we  do.  what  baffles  ua  is  the  incon- 
sistency by  which  the  Senate  majority  goes 
adamantly  ahead  In  banning  literacy  tests 
but  hesitates  to  do  the  same  for  poll  taxes. 

Poll  taxes,  on  their  face,  restrict  voting 
rights  to  those  who  can  afford  to  i>ay  for 
the  privUege.  If  they  have  been  employed 
for  years  to  bar  Negroes  from  the  polls  in 
some  of  the  Southern  States,  they  have  also 
been  equally  effective  In  keeping  a  great 
many  whites  from  voting. 


Their  elimination  would  extend  voting 
rights  to  both  groups  Indlscrlminantly. 

Bairring  literacy  tests  only  in  five  South- 
ern States  and  parts  of  two  others  would  be 
Federal  discrimination  with  a  vengeance.  In 
New  York  State,  where  uniform  literacy  tests 
are  required  for  voters  who  cannot  produce 
an  eighth-grade  certificate.  It  Is  estimated 
that  15  percent  of  those  taking  the  test  fail 
every  year. 

Is  Federal  law  to  presiune  that  all  the  peo- 
ple la  Alabama  and  Mississippi  are  smarter 
than  these  New  Yorkers? 

As  for  the  contention  that  any  literacy  test 
could  be  employed  to  deny  Negroes  their  vot- 
ing rights,  what  about  California's,  where  a 
person  seeking  to  register  need  only  be  able 
to  write  his  name  In  English? 

A  key  provision  of  the  voting  rights  bill 
is  that  Federal  examiners  shall  register  vot- 
ers in  areas  where  discrimination  Is  practiced 
What  could  be  simpler  than  to  have  them 
register  by  signing  their  names  in  English, 
as  is  done  in  California? 


New  York  State  Legislature  Urges  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  To  Condemn  Soviet 
Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  on 
May  12,  1965,  urging  our  Govenunent 
to  take  an  ofl&clal  stand  against  Soviet 
anti-Semitism : 

Resolution  90 

Conctirrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  condemn  anti-Semltlam  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  take  steps  to  prevent 
further  persecutions  of,  and  acts  of  terror- 
ism and  confiscation  against,  Jews  residing 
therein 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  of  the  United  States  are  deeply 
shocked  by  reports  appearing  In  the  press  and 
elsewhere  concerning  the  continued  oppres- 
sion, persecution  and  tyranny  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Soviet  Russia  directed  toward  Rus- 
sian Jewry  residing  in  Soviet  Russia;   and 

Whereas  many  acts  of  terrorism,  confisca- 
tion and  persecution  have  already  been  com- 
mitted against  such  Jewry  and  even  more 
serious  acts  are  threatened;   and 

Whereas  such  acts  have  resulted,  unjustly 
and  unwarrantedly,  in  the  confiscation  of 
property  and  in  the  deprivation  of  rights 
privileges  and  immunities  possessed  by  the 
Jewish  people  in  that  coimtry;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  because  of  its  humanitarian  interests 
in  the  various  peoples  of  this  country  and 
their  interest  in  and  relationship  to  the 
persecuted  Jews  of  Soviet  Russia,  should 
register  emphatic  protest  with  the  Russian 
Government  with  a  firm  request  that  it 
should  cease  and  desist  in  its  program  ot 
p>ersecutlon;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Unittci 
States  has  on  other  occasions  intervened  and 
Interceded  in  behalf  of  persecuted  minori- 
ties in  other  countries:     Now,  therefore,  be 

it 
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Resolved  {if  the  senate  concur).  That  the 
Prfsident  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Suites  be  and  they  are  hereby  respectfully 
memorialized  to  condemn  anti-Semitism  in 
tlie  Soviet  Union  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
S.ate  of  the  United  States  of  America  be  and 
he  hereby  is  respectfully  memorialized  to 
kdge  an  official  protest  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  with  the  Rus- 
si.'.n  Government  against  the  concerted  at- 
tick  presently  being  continued  directly  and 
ii.directly,  by  the  latter  government  toward 
Russian  Jews  residing  In  such  country  and 
that  the  Department  of  State  be  and  it 
lu-reby  Is  respyectfully  memorialized  to  em- 
ploy its  best  diplomatic  efforts  in  an  attempt 
t^i  persuade  the  Russian  Government  to  de- 
sist from  any  further  persecutions  and  acts 
01  terrorism  and  confiscation  complained  of 
i!i  this  resolution;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  (if  the  senate  concur).  That 
c-  pies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
tie  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
r  lary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
o:  the  United  States  and  to  each  Member  of 
Congress  duly  elected  from  the  State  of  New 
Yark  and  that  the  latter  be  urged  to  do 
e-  erything  possible  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  resolution. 

By  order  of  the  assembly  . 

John  T.  McKennan,  Clerk. 

In  senate.  May  12, 1965,  concurred  in,  with- 
c  at  amendment. 

By  cwder  of  the  senate. 

George  H.  Van  Lencen,  Secretary. 


David  Rockefeller  Says  United  States  Can 
Absorb  Slash  in  Defense  Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  9, 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
believed  that  an  economy  as  buoyant  and 
imaginative  as  that  of  the  United  States 
should  look  upon  projected  reductions  In 
defense  spending  as  an  opportunity 
rather  than  a  problem. 

I  was  delighted  to  note  in  the  Monday, 
June  7  Issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
t  iiat  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  members 
of  the  business  community,  Chase  Man- 
l-.attan  Bank  President  David  Rocke- 
feller, expressed  a  similar  view  in  a  re- 
cent Seattle  address. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  pointed  out  that  lead- 
ing defense  firms  need  not  be  restricted 
to  defense  problems.     He  said: 

The  fact  is  that  they  are  in  the  problem- 
ilving  business  and  this  Nation  is  a  long 
'vay  from  running  out  of  problems. 

I  commend  Mr.  Rockefeller's  remarks 
to  all  of  my  colleagues  and  ask  unani- 
;nous  consent  to  include  the  Wall  Street 
Jom-nal  account  of  his  address  in  the 
Congressional  Record  following  my  re- 
marks: 

li.wiD  Rockefeller  Says  UNrrEo  States  Can 
Absorb  Slash  in  Defense  Spending:  Chase 
Bank  President  Cties  Need  To  Stress 
Growth  PossiBiLrriES  Military  Cutback 
Would  Afford 

New  York. — David  Rockefeller,  president 
'•f  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  said  the  United 
states  could  stand  a  heavy  reduction  in  de- 


fense spending  in  the  next  few  years  without 
serious  disruption  of  the  national  economy. 

In  a  Seattle  speech,  Mr.  RockefeUer  said 
the  cutbacks  could  be  absorbed  If  busLneas, 
communities,  and  Government  take  "sensible 
steps  to  regear  the  defense  machinery  to 
civilian  needs." 

"I  feel  that  too  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  problem  of  conversion  and  too 
little  on  the  opportunities  It  affords  for 
strengthening  our  longrun  growth  poten- 
tial," he  asserted.  "Pear  of  the  economic 
impact  of  defense  cutbacks  has  been  exag- 
gerated to  the  point  where  it  has  obscured 
for  many  people  the  underlying  dynamism  of 
our  economy  and  its  remarkable  resUience  in 
adjusting  to  change." 

CROSS  national  product 

Mr.  Rockefeller  suggested  that  the  cur- 
rent 9  to  10  percent  contribution  of  defense 
activities  to  the  gross  national  product  could 
safely  be  cut  back  to  5  percent  or  even  lower 
if,  as  projected,  the  gross  national  product 
rises  to  about  »780  bUlion  by  1970  from  the 
present  $660  billion.  That  reduction,  he 
said,  could  be  effected  "without  Imposing  an 
unsustainable  burden  and,  I  would  hope. 
Without  weakening  our  defenses." 

Already.  Mr.  Rockefeller  noted,  there  are 
many  instances  In  which  communities  where 
military  installations  have  been  closed  have 
replaced  them  with  nondefense  Industries. 
Also,  he  said  numerous  industries  are  apply- 
ing techniques  learned  in  defense  production 
to  new  tjrpes  of  civUlan-goods  production. 
He  cited  sj>eclficaUy  the  success  of  Seattle- 
based  Boeing  Co.  In  expanding  conunercial 
aircraft  sales  as  military  sales  declined. 

"Many  defense  contractors  do  themselves 
an  injustice  in  conveying  the  Impression  that 
they  can  work  only  on  mlssUes  and  space 
vehicles,"  Mr.  RockefeUer  said.  "The  fact  Is 
that  they  are  in  the  problem-solving  busi- 
ness, and  this  Nation  is  a  long  way  from 
running  out  of  problems. 

SPACE     AND     tTRBAN     TEANSFT 

"The  market  for  systems-oriented  compa- 
nies that  offer  scientific,  manufacurlng,  fi- 
nancial and  training  skills  Is  expanding  dally. 
Imagine  the  results  of  applying  the  count- 
down, precision  of  a  space  launch  to  such 
problems  as  urban  transportation,  improved 
atr  travel,  better  commtinlcatlons  and 
weather  forecasting,  and  more  reliable  high- 
way trafiBc-control  systems. 

"It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
'brain  teams'  that  have  figured  out  how  to 
put  a  man  on  the  moon  should  be  able  to 
get  a  man  to  work  a  little  more  quickly  and 
efficiently." 

As  areas  In  which  money  saved  by  lower 
defense  spending  could  be  tised  to  "provide 
rich  dividends  In  terms  of  enhanced  human 
well-being."  Mr.  RockefeUer  mentioned  edu- 
cation, urban  rehabUitation.  health,  high- 
ways and  conservation.  A  major  pcut  of 
Federal  tax  savings,  he  urged,  should  be 
channeled  Into  private  hands  "to  support 
private  Investment  In  the  vast  task  of  re- 
building oiu-  cities,"  with  State  and  local 
governments  given  access  to  more  money  for 
schools  and  other  community  faculties. 


Griffin  Is  Right  but  Cause  Is  Lost 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9, 1965 

Mr.    CHAMBERLAIN.     Mr.    Speaker, 
the  proposed  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 


the  Taft-Hartley  law  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  newspaper  editorials  throughout 
the  United  States.  Pew.  however,  have 
so  dramatically  called  the  attention  of 
their  readers  to  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
4350,  introduced  by  my  colleague  from 
Michigan,  the  Honorable  Robert  P. 
Griffin,  as  the  editorial  published  May 
31  in  the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  a  news- 
paper published  in  my  district.  I  com- 
mend the  editorial  for  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

[From  the  Jackson   (Mlch.i   Citizen  Patriot. 

May  31.  1965] 

Grifffin  Is  Right  but  Cause  Is  Lost 

Michigan  Representative  Robert  P.  Griffin 

has  a  just  cause  In  his  formula  for  repealing 

and    modifying   the    controversial    rlght-to- 

work  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

But  his  cause  is  lost.  He  lacks  the  support 
of  President  Johnson,  is  violently  opposed 
by  organized  labor,  and  the  liberals  who 
should  be  backing  Representative  Griffin 
are  looking  the  other  way. 

The  Michigan  Congressman  and  coauthor 
of  the  only  major  change  made  in  the  Na- 
tion's labor  laws  since  Taft-Hartley  has  put 
forth  a  right-to-work  repealer  which  Is  mag- 
nificent In  its  simplicity  and  potential 
effectiveness. 

Briefly,  his  measure  would  deny  the  union 
shop  concession  to  unions  which  practice 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed, 
or  color,  which  use  mandatcM^  union  dues 
for  political  purposes,  and  which  deny  mem- 
bers the  right  to  disagree  with  union  lead- 
ership. 

These  propositions  seem  fair  enough  but 
Grifftn  hasnt  a  chance  of  winning  approval 
for  them. 

As  a  Michigan  representative,  Mr.  Griffin 
has  no  objections  to  rep>eal  of  section  14-B 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  permits  States 
to  enact  right -to- work  laws.  These  are  sta- 
tutes which  make  it  impossible  to  demand 
union  membership  for  an  individual  as  a 
condition  of  employment. 

An  area  which  achieved  a  great  deal  of 
maturity  in  labor-management  relations, 
Michigan  has  no  need  for  a  rlght-to-work 
law.  Such  a  statute  never  has  been  seriously 
considered  here. 

The  necessity  for  unions  and  the  need  for 
security  for  them  long  have  been  recognized 
here.  Rlght-to-work  laws  too  often  are  used 
by  States  as  a  method  of  suppressing  the 
union  movement  and  thus  ofifer  lures  to  in- 
dustries which  dont  want  to  deal  with  or- 
ganized labor.  Such  laws  inevitably  lead  to 
the  curtailment  of  the  rights  of  the  worker 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively. 

Michigan  industrial  leaders,  especially 
those  heading  large  companies,  will  admit 
privately  they  would  find  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  do  business  without  the  unions. 

The  equal  job  opportunity  feature  of  the 
Griffin  proposition  Is  one  that  should  fit  In 
with  the  effort  today  to  strengthen  the  civil 
rights  of  all  individuals. 

The  argiunent  against  it  and  the  other 
proposals  by  the  Michigan  congressmen  Is 
that  there  are  laws  on  the  books  which  cover 
the  situations  involved  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  strengthen  these  than  to  provide 
reniedies  for  Injustice  In  the  Taft-Hartley 
law. 

Tlie  trouble  Is  that  the  laws  do  not  work 
well,  or  have  been  weakened  by  court  deci- 
sions which  give  a  special  status  to  labor 
unions.  The  tendency  Is  to  be  most  lenient 
with  the  unions. 

Discrimination  is  not  universal  In  the  un- 
ions by  an  means.  Many  organizations  have 
done  extremely  well  by  the  minorities  and 
especially  the  colored  workers.  They  have 
every  right  to  membership  and  to  employ- 
ment on  an  equal  footing  with  all  others. 
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The  abuses  In  this  field,  however  limited, 
should  not  be  tolerated. 

The  Congress  or  State  legislatures  may 
pass  all  sorts  ol  civil  rights  law  giving  the 
Negro  the  right  to  vote,  to  patronize  any 
business  establishment,  live  where  he  pleases, 
send  his  children  to  any  school,  and  so  on 
and  on.  But  one  of  his  most  Important  righte 
is  that  of  making  a  living.  The  Congress 
doesn't  seem  disposed  to  enforce  that  right 
if  it  means  coming  head  to  head  with  the 
leadership  of  the  unions  which  do  practice 
discrimination. 

The  President's  failure  to  mention  or  in- 
dorse any  qualification  of  the  section  14(b) 
repealer  perhaps  is  undertandable.  He  owes 
a  political  debt  to  organized  labor  which  he 
must  pay. 

He  has  to  do  this,  as  a  p)oIitician,  because 
he  has  been  making  friends  in  the  business- 
management  conmiunlty.  No  Democratic 
President  since  Wilson  has  been  so  kindly 
received  by  businessmen. 

Because  organized  labor  is  one  of  the  foun- 
dation stones  of  the  Democratic  Party,  the 
President  has  to  make  certain  that  he  does 
not  offend  union  leaders  by  ignoring  their 
demands  while  getting  along  well  with  the 
persons  on  the  other  side  of  the  wage  contract 
bargaining  table.  The  party,  as  well  as  his 
own  fortunes,  is  involved. 

Not  so  understandable  Is  the  opposition 
Griffin  is  meeting  from  the  hot-eyed  liberals 
Who  make  civil  rights  a  holy  cause. 

They  make  rafter-rattling  speeches  about 
the  rights  of  man.  They  condemn  dis- 
crimination, particularly  in  the  South. 

But  given  a  chance  to  strike  an  effective 
blow  for  those  rights,  and  particiilarly  that 
most  basic  right  of  equal  opportunity  on  the 
Job,  they  seem  not  at  all  interested. 

Perhaps  their  reasons  are  the  same  as  we 
accorded  to  the  President.  They,  too,  depend 
on  union  help  in  getting  elected.  They  are 
wildly  vocal  on  civil  rights  until  a  stand  on  a 
definite  issue  might  interfere  with  their  own 
political  fortunes. 

Statesmen  are  not  measured  by  this 
standard. 


May  Day  or  Law  Day— Which? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OP    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9,  1965 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  the  text 
of  an  article  written  by  Hon.  Warren 
Jeflferson  Davis,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  bar  of  the  State  of  California.  In 
his  article,  Mr.  Davis  sounds  a  warning 
again.st  the  trend  toward  the  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment, and  calls  for  a  rededication  to  the 
basic  principles  of  constitutionalism. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  the  House,  as  folIow.s: 

M.^y  Day  or  Law  Day — Which? 
( By  Warren  Jefferson  Davis  i 
,  May  Day,   which  falls  on   May   1.   is   com- 

monly thought  to  stand  for  the  success  of 
the  Russian  Revolution.  The  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  dat«  can  be  understod.  however, 
only  in  terms  of  the  continuance  of  the 
"World  Revolution". 

Thp  date  has  its  antecedent  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  ■•lUumlnatl."  on  May  1,  1776.  by 
one  Adam  Weishaupt,  after  he  had  spent  5 
years  formulating  the  Idea  and  methods  of 
deception. 


The  "Illuminati"  was  exposed  by  the  Ba- 
varian Government  in  October  1786,  after 
the  seizure  of  documentE  exposing  the 
methods  used  by  the  conspirators.  The  or- 
ganization went  underground,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  various  and  sundry  organizations 
fronting  for  it. 

On  page  22  of  "World  Revolution,"  by 
Nesta  H.  Webster,  we  find  the  aims  of  the 
"niuminati"  reduced  to  a  simple  six-point 
formula : 

1.  Abolition  of  monarchies,  and  of  all  or- 
dered government. 

2.  Abolition  of  private  property. 

3.  Abolition  of  inheritance. 

4.  Abolition    of   patriotism. 

5.  Abolition  of  the  family,  which  is  to  say, 
of  marriage  and  all  morality,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  the  communal  education  of  children. 

6.  Abolition  of  all  religion. 

•'Now",  says  the  author,  "it  will  surely  be 
admlted  that  the  above  forms  a  program 
hitherto  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
civilization.  Communstic  theories  had  been 
held  by  isolated  thinkers,  or  groups  of  think- 
ers, since  the  days  of  Plato,  but  no  one,  as 
far  as  we  know,  had  ever  yet  seriously  pro- 
posed to  destroy  everything  for  which  civi- 
lization stands." 

This  code  is  carried  out  by  communism 
today,  and  is  celebrated  each  year  on  May 
Day,  in  memory  of  the  "IlliBninati,"  and  not 
just  for  the  success  in  Russia,  which  was 
really  their  first  big  success. 

Law  Day  is  the  answer  by  lawyers  to  the 
attacks  made  on  the  rule  of  law.  at  home  and 
abroad.  Its  annual  observance  by  bar  asso- 
ciations, and  lawyers  indiwlduairy,  is  made 
necessary  by  the  phenomenal  rise  of  socialism 
and  communism  throughout  our  country. 
and  in  the  world  at  large. 

The  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, in  a  message  to  the  membership. 
6.000  or  more,  has  called  attention  to  the 
efforts  of  lawyers,  at  the  time  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutioti,  through  letters  to  friends,  to 
defend  "liberty  throughout  the  world."  He 
has  asked  each  member  to  write  10  letters  on 
the  significance  of  Law  Day.  thereby  enabling 
our  association  to  contact  some  600.000 
people. 

You  comprise  the  audience  with  whom  I 
would  like  to  share  my  thoughts  on  Law  Day, 
as  opposed  to  May  Day,  1968.  My  message  to 
you  might  well  be  entitled:  "The  People  Ver- 
sus Federal  Officials  Who  Have  Violated  Their 
Oath  of  Office." 

At  Runnymedc.  England,  in  the  fall  of 
1957,  members  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation dedicated  a  lasting  memorial  to  the 
principles  of  Magna  Carta. 

On  their  return  home  from  their  pilgrim- 
age, they  could  have  issued  a  call  for  re- 
dedication  of  our  250,000  lawyers  and  our 
entire  people,  to  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  to  the  preservation  of  our  repub- 
lican constitutional  form  of  Government. 

Instead,  the  national  voice  was  stilled  wiien 
botli  a  Federal  statute  and  the  Constitution 
itself  were  violated  by  the  invasion  of  a  sov- 
ereign State  of  the  tJnion  by  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States,  under  order  of  the  then 
Chief  Exectitive. 

Our  people  have  been  so  brain',v,;shed  by 
Comnnuiist  doctrines  that  they  no  longer  pro- 
test when  the  majority  of  "activist"  mem- 
bers of  tlie  U.S.  Supreme  CourT,  as  now  con- 
stituted and  led  by  Earl  Warren,  operating 
under  the  spell  of  psychosoclological  fantasy. 
appears  in  the  role  of  chief  oflender  against 
the  rule  of  law 

.'V  rededication  of  <iur  entire  people  to  the 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  is  imperative 
if  our  republican  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
enmieut  to  survive. 

Accordingly.  I  am  writing  to  you.  and 
otliers    in  tiie  effort  to  achieve  this  objective. 

An  incoming  President  U»kes  an  oath  to 
support  and  defend  the  Conatitution  against 
all  enemies— foreign  and  domestic.  Foreign 
enemies  probably  will  give  Mr.  Johnson  less 


concern.    But  what  of  domestic  assaults  o:i 
the  Constitution? 

The  American  formula  for  survival  in  th:? 
atomic  age  is  strict  limitation  upon  the  power 
of  government.  Some  professed  liberals, 
however,  are  seeking  to  imdermine  our  Coi.- 
stitutlon,  and  liberate  our  Government  from 
all  constitutional  limitations.  This  proce.^s 
has  taken  the  form  of  unlimited  taxing  and 
spending  by  our  Government. 

Over  700  Government-owned  corporatior? 
are  operating  in  direct  competition  with  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Where  Is  the  constitution  , I 
authority,  in  the  original  document  cr 
through  amendment,  that  permits  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  operate  power  companic  . 
insurance  or  manufacturing  businesses,  (r 
other  components  of  the  welfare-illfare  stat*?' 
The  powers  not  specifically  delegated  are  re- 
served to  the  States  under  the  10th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

In  these  crucial  times.  Is  not  too  mucl: 
emphasis  put  on  so-called  rights,  when 
wTongs  are  being  inflicted  on  the  Consti- 
tution? 

The  field  of  education,  for  example,  :< 
not  excluded  from  State  control,  but  It  Is 
excluded  from  Federal  control,  because  it 
has  never  been  delegated  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  Is  reserved  under  the  lOt  u 
amendment. 

The  14th  amendment,  if  relied  on  for  justi- 
fication, was  never  legally  adopted.  Three - 
fourths  of  the  States  failed  to  ratify,  and  Ne.v 
Jersey  and  Ohio  rescinded  their  previot  = 
ratlficatioiis.  The  14th  amendment,  however 
has  never  been  legally  applicable,  becau.-.- 
only  to  the  Congress  Is  given  the  power  t- 
enforce  its  provisions. 

Tlie  Constitution  has  been  grossly  disre- 
garded,   and    the    socialistic    theories    of    a 
Swede,     Gunnar     Myrdal,     substituted,     bv 
means  of  a  court  decision,  under  which  th- 
Constitution  Is  thought  to  be  outmoded  v-. 
Impractical    and   unsuited   to   modem   con- 
ditions; that  its  adoption  was  nearly  a  plr: 
against  the  common  people.    In  recent  year- 
court  decisions  have  ranged  from  forced  in- 
tegration to  forced  reapportionment.     Sucii 
decisions,  Is  not  conforming  to  the  law  of  th^^ 
land,  fall  under  the  heading  of  what  Justic 
Cardozo  would  have  called  enforceable  de- 
crees, but  not  real  decisions.    Such  decision.- 
are  thought  by  many  to  be  lawless.  In  thr 
the   court   presumes   to  make  law,   a   power 
It  does  not  have. 

Article  IV,  section  4,  guarantees  to  ever 
State  a  republican  form  of  government,  an, 
protection  against  invasion  either  by  Fed- 
eral troops  or  U.S.  marshals,  except  on  ap- 
plication of  the  legislature  or  the  State'.- 
executive.  The  use  of  force,  to  implemen 
an  invalid  decree,  is  in  direct  violation  of  th' 
constitutional  provision. 

Tlie  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  was  alleget: 
to  contain  11  or  more  specific  violations  o; 
the  Constitution.     The  Cu-ll  Rights  Act   c; 
1965.  Illegal  and  unconstitutional  on  its  fact 
is  to  be  used  as  a  club  against  Virginia  an.: 
States    in    the   Deep   South,    which    did    no 
.=;upport    the    administration    in    the    recen 
presidential  election. 

Will  there  be  an\-thing  left  of  the  Con- 
stitution, tmless  these  usurpations  of  powe- 
by  Federal  agencies  are  checked? 

The  Federa'l  Government  is  today  imposi:.- 
on  the  States  and  the  people  in  the  sanr, 
manner  that  the  central  government  undi  v 
George  III  imposed  upon  the  American. 
colonists  in  1776. 

"The  British  monarch  has  erected  a  mii!- 
Titiide  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarm 
of  officers  to  harass  our  people,  and  eat  ow 
their  substance." 

Does  that  sound  f;uniliar? 

Federal  bureaucracy  Is  rampant  through- 
out the  land,  to  the  point  of  confiscation, 
and  Federal  agencies  operate  to  enforce  cen- 
tralized authority,  rather  than  reflect  the 
will  of  tlie  people. 
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Tlirough  abuse  of  the  treatymaklng  pow- 
er and  the  use,  or  misuse,  of  Executive 
n-reements,  our  entire  system  of  govern- 
n  ent  by  delegated  and  limited  powers.  Is 
being  changed  to  a  system  of  imdelegated 
p.iwers,  without  amendment  to  the  Constl- 
t,;tion,   or   by   legal   construction. 

We  must  return  to  the  fundamentals  of 
oir  constitutional  system,  as  provided  by 
fiiticle  10  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

National  defense  Is  something  more  than 
marching  men  in  uniform.  Defense  Is  a 
wiy  of  life.  It  requires  the  maintenance 
o;  sound  Ideological  principles.  The  Con- 
s' itution  Is  not  flexible.  It  does  not  change 
t  1  meet  changing  conditions,  as  leftlst-radi- 
cAs  assert.  "Activist"  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  cannot  read  new  meanings 
ir.to  the  document,  or  In  between  the  lines, 
f;.id  change  the  law  of  the  Constitution  to 
ir.eet  changing  needs,  aspirations,  and  even 
t.e  predilections  of  those  currently  mem- 
bers of  the  Cotirt.  New  doctrines  come  and 
gj.  They  must  always  be  subordinated  to 
t,ie  basic  concept  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
(institution  and  Bill  of  Rights.  This  con- 
cept must  be  kept  Inviolate  from  judicial 
.  nd  other  encroachment,  and  from  the  con- 
t.imlnatlon  of  foreign  Ideology  and  subver- 
f;ve  Influence. 

To  underst4ind  what  Is  happening  to  our 
cjvmtry,  we  must  be  alerted  to  the  dangers 
,  f  centralized  power,  whether  exerted  by  the 
Congress,  the  executive,  or  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  the  present  activist  members  of  the 
.'-supreme  Court  in  their  attempts  to  legislate, 
r  ither  than  construe  Judicially. 

Responsible  citizens  call  for  an  immediate 
end  to  foreign  giveaway  programs — Imper- 
;  tive  in  order  to  save  the  value  of  the 
rapidly  vanishing  dollar.  There  ts  no  con- 
-  itutional  justification  for  the  expenditure 
.  •  the  taxpayers'  money  on  programs  involv- 
;:'.g  waste  "and  governmental  inefficiency. 
The  taking  of  money  by  the  Government, 
..nd  the  bestowing  of  It  on  favored  indivld- 
i.als  of  foreigners,  is  none  the  less  robbery 
because  it  is  done  under  the  form  of  law 
,  !id  called  taxation. 

Today,  under  the  so-called  Civil  Rights  Act 

f  1957*  Federal  judges  may  order  American 
;  'tizens  Imprisoned  and  fined  up  to  $300, 
•..  ithout  trial  by  jury. 

Today,  under  contempt  proceedings  of 
i-uestionable  authority,  American  citizens 
:nay  be  imprisoned  without  trial  by  Jury,  for 

.hat  amounts  to  freedom  of  speech.  Is  the 
■ienlal  of  this  right — the  constitutional  right 

f  trial  by  jury — any  more  to  be  accepted  In 
.i)65  than  In  1776? 
Tomorrow,    if  the   President's  determina- 

•  ion  to  force  repeal  of  the  Connally  reserva- 

•  ion  Is  gratified,  and  we  submit,  withoue  res- 
ervation, to  an  International  Court  of  Jus- 
ice,  on  which  Communists  will  be  In  control, 

.ve  may  see  American  citizens  arrested  and 
.laled  before  courts  In  various  parts  of  the 
•vorld,  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  In  the 
place  where  the  alleged  offense  Is  conmilt- 
ed,   violated.     What   Is  urgently   needed   Is 
.  revolution  in  American  thought,  an  appeal 
o  public  opinion  to  regain  the  freedoms  as 
<;eflned  in  the  Constitution,  and  reverse  the 
rend  away  from  usurpation  of  power  by  Fed- 
ral  agencies,  and  centralization  of  govern- 
ment. 
In  these  days  when  the  present  adminis- 

•  ration  is  not  conforming  to  due  process,  but 
rr.'torlng  to  overwhelming  force,  coercion, 
.aid  intimidation,  to  compel  compliance  with 
illegal    and    unconstitutional    court   decrees. 

iistinctly  not  the  law  of  the  land,  the  public 
eeds  to  be  educated  as  to  what  the  law  is, 
lot  what  the  leftist-radicals  claim  it  to  be. 
I  have  asked  the  President  to  call  a  na- 
tion.! conference  of  the  chief  justices  of  the 
state  supreme  courts,  and  chief  executives  of 
he  50  States,  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ng.  and  curbing.  Federal  encroachment   on 
-^latcs  rights,  and  to  define  various  aspects 
■1    Federal    relations.      In    1870,    Alexander 


Stephens  in  a  public  speech,  said  that,  had 
Mr.  Lincoln  called  such  a  national  confer- 
ence of  State  and  Federal  officials,  the  War 
Between  the  States  might  have  been  averted. 
In  the  interest  of  preventing  further  en- 
croachment by  Federal  agencies  on  the  res- 
erved rights  and  power  of  the  States,  I  hope 
you  will  Join  with  me,  and  interested  orga- 
nizations, in  urging  that  the  President  act 
without  delay  in  calling  such  a  conference. 
This  Is  my  suggested  way  of  observing  Law 
Day  1965. 
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Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
14  the  House  authorized  $50,000  for  an 
investigation  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
from  the  House  on  the  occasion  of  that 
vote,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  would  like  the 
Record  to  show  that  had  I  been  present 
and  voting,  I  would  have  opposed  this 
additional  authorization,  just  as  I  have 
consistently  opposed  any  increase  in  ap- 
propriations for   this  committee. 

Lest  my  absence  from  the  House  leave 
any  doubt  as  to  where  I  stand  on  the 
issue,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  permission 
to  have  inserted  as  part  of  my  remarks 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Toledo  Blade  on  April  17.  I  support  and 
endorse  the  editorial  position  taken  by 
the  Blade — one  of  America's  leading 
newspapers — and  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues : 

Klan  Investigation' 

Although  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  give  its  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  money  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  reserva- 
tions and  objections  have  been  voiced  about 
this  assignlment.  Primarily  they  arise  not 
from  sympathy  with  the  Klan  but  out  of 
distrust  of  this  particular  committee. 

Some  are  concerned  lest  what  starts  out 
to  be  an  Inquiry  Into  the  Klan  may  wind 
up  as  mostly  a  hunt  for  Communist  In- 
fluence within  the  civil  rights  movement. 
In  recent  years  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  concentrated  on  Communist  sub- 
version— tarring  liberals  with  the  Red  brush 
In  tlie  process — and  showed  little  interest  In 
any  other  kind.  Also  the  committee's  past 
record  of  sensationalism  and  abuse  of  wit- 
nesses, and  its  poor  showing  in  terms  of  ac- 
tual legislation  produced,  raise  the  question 
whether  it.  rather  than  some  other  commit- 
tee, should  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
Klan  investigation. 

The  subject  of  Communists  attaching 
themselves  to  the  civil  rights  movement 
would  be  bound  to  arise,  quite  apart  from 
the  committee's  own  predilections.  After  all, 
the  Klan.  and  many  southerners  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  Klan.  have  all  along  at- 
tempted to  justify  denial  of  Justice  to  Negro 
citizens  by  damning  the  whole  civil  rights 
movement  as  a  Communist  conspiracy.  So 
the  big  question  is  whether  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  will  be 
able  to  put  any  Communist  Influence,  real 
or  alleged,  into  i>erspective  and  resist  the 
temptation  to  distort  and  exaggerate  It. 

Although  five  of  the  committee's  nine 
members   are   southerners,   a   new   member 


from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  did  push  for  an  investi- 
gation of  the  Klan  even  before  President 
Johnson  denounced  this  organization.  And 
the  committee  announced  February  12  that 
its  staff  was  making  a  preliminary  mqulry  to 
determine  whether  an  investigation  should 
be  made  not  only  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  but  of 
the  Black  Mtislims,  Minutemen,  American 
Nazi  Party,  and  similar  groups  on  the  right. 

As  to  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee's  methods,  since  this  committee 
has  for  years  been  criticized  for  Its  high- 
handed treatment  of  witnesses  in  the  name 
of  anticommunism,  and  of  seeking  to  punish 
people  with  whose  views  It  disagreed  by  pil- 
lorying them  on  the  witness  stand,  the  com- 
mittee should  now  be  equally  exhorted,  in 
the  Klan  Inquiry,  to  respect  the  investigative 
proprieties.  The  committee  Is  not  a  covirt. 
Its  legitimate  function  is  to  gather  infor- 
mation that  may  be  of  legislative  use  In  cop- 
ing with  the  criminal  violence  and  subversion 
of  the  law  the  Klan  has  been  accused  of 
fostering. 

The  large  sums  that  the  House  has  voted 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee year  after  year  to  pursue  Its  own  often 
peculiar  activities  have  not,  it  seems  fair  to 
say,  necessarily  reflected  a  high  congressional 
regard  for  this  committee's  competence. 
The  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee has  the  opportunity  now  to  polish  up  Its 
tarnished  image.  It  can  do  so  by  conduct- 
ing the  Klan  inquiry  with  thoroughness,  dis- 
patch, and  fairness — and  by  concentrathig 
on  trying  to  produce  worthwhile  legislative 
prop>osals  Instead  of  si>ectacle  and  propa- 
ganda. 


A  Comparison  Between  McLean  Schools 
and  Those  in  the  District  of  Colombia 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  anjone 
who  has  read  the  Washington  Post  in 
the  last  6  months  has  read  that  the 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  a 
national  scandal.  Anyone  who  visits  the 
schools  here  knows  that  the  Post  has  not 
misstated  the  case. 

The  District  school  system  does  not 
have  sufficient  libraries  or  librarians.  It 
does  not  have  sufficient  physical  educa- 
tion facilities.  It  does  not  have  sufficient 
classroom  space  or  teachers.  It  does  not 
have  enough  teachers  with  the  special 
skills  necessary  to  meet  the  special  prob- 
lems of  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  District  does  have 
dedicated  teachers  and  administrators 
and  a  population  which  needs  and  wants 
quality  e^Wbtion  for  the  children.  The 
District  of  Columbia  Citizens  for  Better 
Public  Education,  Inc.,  is  working  hard 
to  help  Improve  the  District  schools.  One 
of  the  committees  of  this  group  recently 
interviewed  Mr.  Eugene  E.  Griffith,  for- 
mer principal  of  Anacostia  High  School 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  who  is  now  princi- 
pal of  McLean  High  School,  Fairfax 
County,  Va.,  to  get  a  comparison  of  the 
two  school  systems.  Mrs.  Harris  Wofford 
and  Mr.  Harry  Merican  also  took  part  in 
the  interview  on  behalf  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Citizens  for  Better  Public  Edu- 
cation, Inc.     I  have,  therefore,  asked 
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unaxiimotis  consent  that  the  notes  of  Mr. 
Griffith's  interview  as  recorded  by  Mrs. 
Gilbert  Harrison,  committee  chairman, 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  notes  on  the  meeting  with  Mr. 
Eugene  Griflath  follow: 

Notes  on  a  Meeting  With  Mr.  Eugene  E. 
Griffith,  Principal  op  the  McLean  High 
School,  Fairfax  Cotjntt,  Va. 

1.  The  two  lilgh  schools  have  approxi- 
mately the  same  ntunber  of  pupils,  aroimd 
1.780,  but  In  Anacostia  he  had  10  or  11  fewer 
teachers. 

2.  For  approximately  1,800  students  in 
Anacostia  he  had  two  counselors,  while  in 
McLean,  he  has  six  9 34 -month  counselors, 
and  one  11 -month  directw  of  counseling  and 
one  half-time  counselor.  In  Anacostia,  the 
ratio  of  900  children  to  one  counselor  meant 
te£ichers  had  to  si>end  time  on  counseling  to 
the  detriment  of  their  work.  The  counselors 
at  Anacostia  were  overloaded  to  the  point  of 
impossibility. 

3.  McLean  has  a  "visiting  teacher"  with 
social  work  training  who  is  shared  with  two 
other  schools  and  works  with  the  counselors 
and  the  children's  families  when  a  child  is  in 
trouble.  There  is  no  such  person  in  a  Dis- 
trict o(f  Columbia  high  school. 

4.  McLean  has  one  11-month  librarian  aiid 
one  9 ^4 -month  librarian,  with  a  library  of 
17.000  volumes.  Anacostia  has  a  library  of 
7,000  or  8,000  volumes  and  one  librarian  for 
9  months.  McLean  also  has  133  periodicals, 
many  more  than  Anacostia. 

5.  Both  high  schools  have  two  assistant 
principals,  one  for  Instruction  and  one  for 
administration,  but  in  McLean  they  have 
much  more  secretarial  help  and  so  can  ac- 
oomplish  a  great  deal  more.  McLean  has  one 
12-month  secretary,  one  10-month  secretary, 
one  9^4-hionth  guidance  secretary,  and  one 
11 -month  financial  secretary.  In  Anacostia 
he  had  two  clerks  and  a  p>art-time  book  clerk 
on  a  per  diem  basis  to  check  books  out  to 
teachers.  In  McLean  the  books  are  checked 
out  by  a  teacher,  which  Is  not  a  good  situa- 
tion and  he  hopes  to  change  it.  They  are 
also  automated  to  some  extent,  and  have  a 
part-time  data-processing  person.  McLean 
handles  more  money  and  has  a  more 
decentralized  bookkeeping  system  than  the 
District,  so  more  financial  work  has  to  be 
done  there  than  in  Anacostia.  It  is  the 
secretarial  help  that  he  wishes  he  had  had 
in  Anacostia. 

6.  Mr.  Griffith  felt  very  strongly  that  the 
uniform  pay  scale  in  the  District  was  unfair 

to  the  prinlcpals  of  Junior  and  senior  high 

schools.  He  feels  that  in  the  high  schools 
which  have  much  bigger  plants  and  more 
children,  and  where  the  principals  have  more 
responsibUlty  they  should  be  paid  more.  Al- 
though he  earns  approximately  the  same 
amount  as  he  did  at  Anacostia.  he  feels  his 

Status  is  better  in  McLean. 

7.  In  Anacostia,  athletics  are  handled  by 
the  principal  because  there  is  no  athletic 
director.  In  McLean  there  Is  an  athletic  di- 
rector who  supervises  the  coaches  and  the 
teams,  and  trhere  is  an  assistant  director  for 
girls.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  girls 
get  very  little  athletics  at  all. 

8.  In  McLean,  teachers  get  extra  pay  for 
doing  various  extra  Jobs,  such  as  coaching 
teams,  supervising  the  yearbook,  and  being 
chairman  of  a  particular  department.  The 
chairman  of  the  science  department  gets 
pay  for  an  extra  period  of  work  a  day  for 
doing  this  Job.  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
.ill  such  extra  jobs  were  on  the  teachers'  own 
time,  except  for  athletics.  In  athletics,  the 
District  of  Columbia  teachers  can  get  some 
compensatory  time  off  in  exchange  for  their 
athletic  work,  but  not  enough  to  carry  them 
through  the  year.  Therefore,  the  teachers  do 
the  work  until  their  compensatory  time  is 
used  up  and  then  someone  else  takes  over. 
This  makes  for  lack  of  continuity  and  raises 


the  pupil-teacher  ratio  in  a  way  that  the 
statistics  do  not  reflect. 

9.  The  band  master  in  McLean  gets  extra 
pay  for  instructing  the  b&nd.  The  music 
program  in  Anacostia  was  poorly  supp)orted. 

10.  Permanent  teachers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  schools  are  required  to  have  an 
M.A.  while  McLean  has  slightly  lower 
requirements.  However,  the  teachers  in  Mc- 
Lean are  capable,  young,  and  entliusiastlc. 
The  working  situation  In  McLean  lends  Itself 
to  more  enthusiasm  and  harder  work.  The 
working  conditions  in  Anacostia  are  more 
difficult  and  the  teachers  frequently  are  ex- 
hausted at  the  end  of  the  day.  •The  thing 
that  made  me  leave  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  60  children  in  the  classroom.     Congress 

didn't  appropriate  money  until  December  in 
1963  and  we  taught  double-  and  triple-sized 
classes  all  fall." 

11.  There  are  more  and  Ijetter  organized 
supervisors  in  the  District  of  Columbia  than 
in  Fairfax  County.  Each  subject  has  a 
supervisor,  which  is  not  true  in  Fairfax 
County.  But  Fairfax  Comity  is  quicker  to 
update  its  curriculum  and  use  new  methods. 

12.  The  pupil-teacher  mtlo  ui  Fairfax 
County  high  schools  is  22  to  1.  In  the 
District  a  ratio  is  claimed  of  25  to  1.  but  Mr. 
Griffith  feels  it  is  closer  to  30  or  3,5  to  1. 
"In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  academic 
track  is  the  oiae  that  suffers."  McLean  Is 
highly  oriented  toward  college — about  80 
percent  of  the  children  plan  to  go.  This  is 
probably  true  only  in  WilKon  High  School 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  All  the  others 
would  have  a  lower  percentage. 

13.  Fairfax  County  schools  have  a  full- 
time  public  relations  officer  who  sees  to  It 
that  notices  of  changes  in  personnel  in  the 
schools  get  Into  the  papers,  etc.  Mr.  Griffith 
feels  very  strongly  that  this  kind  of  psychic 
income  is  necessary  for  teachers,  particularly 
when  they  work  under  the  difficult  con- 
ditions of  the  District  of  Columbia  schools. 
He  said  that  not  a  single  paper  had  carried 
a  story  about  his  retirement  or  his  new  job 
In  McLean  and  cited  other  examples  of  this 
lack. 

14.  In  summary,  Mr.  GriEth  felt  that  he 
has  much  more  help  of  various  kinds  in 
McLean  (he  cited  the  fact  th.it  he  has  a  sniall 
travel  allowance)  than  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  therefore  fewer  frustrations. 
Implied  in  all  the  conversation  was  the  fact 
that  with  an  80  percent  orientation  coward 
college,  a  larger  percent  of  students  were 
brighter  and  easier  to  teach.  But  the  corol- 
lary that  was  also  Implied,  was  that  where 
the  District  of  Columbia  conditions  are 
worse,  even  more  staff  is  necessary,  partic- 
ularly    In    such     areas     as    counseling    and 

clerical  help. 
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Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  note  the  passing  of 
Mr.  J.  Stewart  Riley. 

He  had  been  a  great  force  for  the  prog- 
ress of  southeiTi  Indiana  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  centuiy.  In  his  role  as  pub- 
lisher of  two  excellent  daily  newspapers, 
he  contributed  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
journalism  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  this  area. 

Among  many  eloquent  tributes  to  Mr. 
Riley,  I  woiild  like  to  include  in  the  Rec- 


ord the  following  from  the  Indianapolis 

News : 

J.  Stewart  Rilet 

Southern  Indiana  has  lost  a  stanch  suj  - 
porter  and  a  vigorous  leader  in  the  death  of 
J.  Stewart  Riley. 

Although  not  a  native  Hoosier,  Riley  loved 
his  adopted  State  of  Indiana  and,  as  pub- 
lisher of  two  leading  southern  Indiana  news- 
papers, did  a  tremendous  service  for  that  an  i 
of  the  State  in  which  he  lived. 

He  moved  to  Bedford  In  1942,  where  i.e 
bought  the  Bedford  Daily  Mail  and  DaiiV 
Times,  merging  them  into  the  Bedford 
Times-Mail.  He  established  the  Bloominc- 
lon  Daily  Herald  which  subsequently  w;,s 
merged  to  become  the  Bloomlngton  Herald - 
Telephone. 

As  publisher,  Riley  exercised  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  position  with  good  judgment 
and  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munities served  by  his  newspapers.  He  sa'. 
the  great  potentialities  of  rugged  and  beauti- 
ful southern  Indiana  and,  to  help  reali;e 
them,  founded  Southern  Indiana,  Inc.  This 
was  an  organization  to  promote  conservatio;.. 
tourism,  and  establishment  of  new  indu- 
trles. 

A  man  of  energy  and  wide  Interests,  Riky 
was  also  concerned  with  education.  He 
served  as  trustee  of  Indiana  University  fror.i 
1957  to  1963.  A  former  high  school  teachc:- 
he  had  been  trustee  of  Rockford  (111.)  Col- 
lege, In  the  city  where  he  was  born. 

Riley  was  a  man  who  vigorously  sup- 
ported causes  in  which  he  believed  and  :; 
events  proved  him  mistaken,  he  was  qtiic>: 
to  admit  It. 

The  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  fel- 
low newspapermen  is  Indicated  by  his  selec- 
tion as  president  and  chairman  of  the  boar  : 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  He 
held  membership  In  many  professional,  civi^ 
and  fraternal  organizations. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Indiana  that  J.  Stewai : 
Riley  moved  to  our  State  in  1942.  His  death 
at  66  has  removed  one  of  our  leading  citizen.- 

From  the  Indianapolis  Star: 

A  HoosiER  Publisher 

A  publisher  in  a  one-newspaper  town  ii.^- 
niany  temptations  and  a  big  responsibility 
J.  Stewart  Riley  showed  that  he  could  resij 
the  temptations  and  carry  the  responsibilit . 
with  strength  to  spare. 

Much  of  southern  Indiana  Journalism  wa.- 
still  creaking  along  In  horse-and-buggy 
fashion   in   the   1940's   w^hen   this   tall,   spare. 

Witty  native  of  Illinois  became  a  transplanted 

Hoosier  and  formed  the  Bedford  Times - 
Mail  and  the  Bloomlngton  daily  Herald-Tele- 
phone. 

He    hired    seasoned,    capable    editors    anci 

energetic  young  reporters  and  gave  them  .1 

free  hand.  He  approached  the  daily  new 
With  seriousness,  humor,  and  zest.  He  likeu 
to  be  involved.  He  Insisted  that  both  sides 
of  a  story  be  told.  He  put  high  value  or. 
Individual  judgment.  To  a  young  reporte.- 
who  once  asked,  "How  much  space  should  I 
give  this  story,"  he  answered  tersely,  "Wha" 
it's  worth." 

"Stew"  Riley  was  a  man  of  stroiig  personal 
opinions  and  a  gusto  that  made  him  throw 
himself  wholeheartedly  into  controversif 
and  projects.  He  helped  breath  new  lii., 
Into  southern  Indiana's  limestone  industry 
He  fought  successfully  for  a  Grade  A  mill. 
program  in  Bedford.  As  a  founder  of  Soutli- 
ern  Indiana.  Inc.,  he  helped  build  industr; 
in  southern  Indiana,  promoted  fuller  devel- 
opment of  the  area's  grazing,  dairy,  and  agri- 
cultural resources  and  spread  the  fame  o: 
the  colorful  southern  Hoosier  hill  country 
as  a  tourist  region. 

He  might  show  up  anywhere — at  a  city 
council  meeting,  political  rally,  auction 
county  fair,  4-H  exhibit  or  farm  crop 
demonstration. 
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Stew"  Rileys  newspapers  set  standards  at 
oi'.ce  high  and  lively  in  an  Important  field 
0:  dally  Journalism.  His  pap>ers  accurately 
reflect  life  in  their  communities  and  offer 
Ir.idership. 

They  have  helped  lead  the  way  for  what 
c::ce  was  called  country  Journalism  in  the 
r.ot-always-easy  transition  from  the  age  of 
old  Dobbin  to  the  era  of  Gemini  4 — under 
•.;e  hand  of  a  man  of  character. 

And  from  his  own  Bloomlngton.  Ind., 
Herald-Telephone: 

Faith 

Stewart  RUey's  message  was  faith. 

It   took  him  through  a  remarkable  life. 

Not  once  did  it  waiver. 

Decisions  came  easy  to  Stewart  Riley,  be- 
c  .use  he  had  long  ago  computed  the  stand- 
ard for  making  them,  based  upon  honor. 
Integrity,  fairness,  kindness  and,  yes,  fear- 
lessness. 

The  word,  dilemma,  was  not  in  his  vocabu- 
1.  ry.     He  had  no  patience  with  Indecision. 

Nor  small  talk. 

To  have  taught  so  many  so  much,  he 
was  always  the  student,  piercing  the  prob- 
lems of  the  day  like  an  X-ray — reading, 
searching. 

He  was  long  on  faith  in  the  family  unit. 
He  quoted  the  teachings  of  his  father  ver- 
batim as  he  went  about  living  up  to  the 
I'.opes  his  parents  had  In  him.  His  wife. 
I  full  partner.  And  all  this  goes  on  for 
}  et  another  generation. 

Incalculable  is  the  force  of  his  faith  on 
lis  community.  It  has  challenged  Bloom- 
ington,  Indiana  University,  Bedford,  his  fam- 
i.y,  friends,  professional  associates  across  the 
i.ind. 

Thank  God  there  are  newspapers,  for, 
V  Ithout  them,  he  would  have  been  lost.  Or. 
:;t  least,  his  wisdom  might  not  have  touched 
'hose  who  read. 

A  delight  was  Investing  In  stocks  and 
1  onds.  It  was  simply  that  he  had  faith  in 
•he    American    free-enterprise    system. 

Yet,  his  greatest  Investment  was  in  people. 
When  he  wrote,  he  sought  to  help  them. 
But  there  were  those  individuals  In  need 
v:\\o  came  for  help — wisdom,  faith,  or  money, 
r  all  three — and  they  never  left  empty- 
handed. 

Certainly  not  complacent.  Always  a  goal, 
'lis  house  always  in  order,  A  firm,  sound 
:;\se.     Modern.     Resolute.     Kind. 

Stewart  Riley  was  tolerant  of  another 
•  iewpoint,  but  absolutely  Intolerant  of  the 
:  !ck  of  one. 

A  Herald -Telephone  reader  last  week  wrote 
rltically  of  the  newspaper  but  commented, 
a  closing,  "At  least  you  have  a  beautiful 
building." 

This  reader  could  not  have  toviched  closer 

'o  Mr.  Riley's  pride,  his  knowing  that  the 
new  Herald-Telephone  building  stood  as  a 
.'turdy  monument  to  the  progress  and  vital- 
ity he  60  wanted  for  Bloomlngton. 

He  liked  to  Illustrate  his  formvila  for  com- 
munity growth  with  a  comment:  ''What 
■  ■■■ny  town  needs  Is  a  few  fires  and  a  few 
runerals."    Stewart  Riley  feared  neither. 

The  Herald-Telephone  Is  the  image  of 
^<ewart  Riley — the  product  of  his  faith. 

It  will  continue  In  his  tradition,  to  the 
"ternal  credit  of  this  man. 


Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  excellent  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Detroit,  Mich..  News  of  Thursday,  June 
3,  1965,  urging  the  preservation  of  Pic- 
tured Rocks  Area  of  the  Upper  Peninsula 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  as  a  national 
park. 

This  fine  editorial  well  sets  out  the 
support  of  our  people  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  for  a  national  park  in  the  Pic- 
tured Rocks  Area. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Preserve    Pictureb    Rocks    Area 

Forty  years  ago  the  News  editorially  sup- 
ported a  prop>06al  to  make  the  Pictured  Rocks 
area  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  into  a  park. 
Unfortimately  nothing  came  of  the  idea, 
and  today  the  land  remains  primarily  in 
private  hands. 

It  is.  perhaps,  little  short  of  a  miracle  that 
the  Pictured  Rocks  area  has  remained  almost 
totally  unspoUed  in  the  intervening  years. 
A  combination  of  economic  troubles,  en- 
lightened owners,  and  natural  Isolation  has 
somehow  spared  the  area. 

Again  this  year  an  attempt  is  being  made 
In  Congress  to  have  67,000  acres  set  aside  as 
a  Pictured  Rocks  National  Park.  Pending 
further  Information  as  might  develop  at  a 
public  hearing,  it  would  appear  the  proposal 
would  permit  normal  hunting  and  fishing 
activity  and  carefully  controlled  lumbering 
over  much  of  the   Inland  sections. 

Today  access  to  the  area  is  severely  limited. 
Tourist  boats  are  available  in  nearby  Munis- 
ing  from  which  views  may  be  had  of  the  spec- 
tacular  granite  cliffs  arching  over  ley  Lake 
Superior.  But  from  the  inland  side  of  the 
rocks,  only  a  few  rutted  sandy  lanes  pene- 
trate the  forest,  and  then  only  partially. 

For  the  more  rugged  hiker,  tramping  along 
the  38-mlle  stretch  of  coastline  from  Munls- 
Ing  to  Grand  Marals  offers  rewards  as  won- 
drous as  anywhere  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Whole  forests  of  white  birch, 
countless  waterfalls,  and  Jewel-like  lakes 
make  It  one  of  the  Nation's  loveliest  areas. 

Preservation  of  the  Alger  County  site  as  a 
national  park  would  permit  Its  gradual  de- 
velopment for  recreational  purp>oses  In  keep- 
ing with  Its  rich  natural  beauty.  It  would 
certainly  mean  added  tourist  revenue  for 
the  hard-pressed  Upper  Peninsula.  Care- 
ful attention  to  the  needs  of  the  local  in- 
terests would  prevent  Federal  ownership 
from  impinging  unfairly  on  present  land- 
holders. 

But  most  of  all,  it  would  help  conserve  a 
unique  natural  resource  for  other  genera- 
tions.    For  better  or  for  worse,  the  next  40 

years  are  not  likely  to  pass  without  leaving 

some   mark    on    the   Pictured   Rocks. 


Preserve  Pichired  Rocks  Area 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9, 1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 


The  Pacific  Cfflhmuiuty:  Let's  Hear  More 
About  It 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8, 1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Repre- 
sentative has  long  been  calling  for  a 
closer  look  by  my  fellow  Americans  at 
the  ever  expanding  opportunities  pre- 
sented by  the  tremendous  progress  now 
being  achieved  in  Asia.  Sadly,  however, 
news  of  Asian  adversity  all  too  often  ob- 
scures news  of  Asian  achievement.  The 
happier  view  of  progress  in  Asia  gener- 
ally lies  hidden  behind  headlines  of  gloom 
and   news   of   disaster.     We  constantly 


read  of  war  in  Vietnam,  confrontation 
in  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  tension  in  the 
Formosa  Straits,  or  earthquakes  and 
mine  disasters  in  Japan.  As  a  result 
when  we  Americans  think  of  Asia  we 
usually  think  of  trouble.  Certainly.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  important  for  us  to  know 
and  comprehend  the  story  of  troubles 
in  Asia.  For  in  a  world  made  so  tiny  by 
missiles  and  jet  planes  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  thing  as  a  "far  off  place," 
the  problems  of  Asians  have  becwne 
more  than  ever  the  problems  of  Ameri- 
cans. But.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  it  is  equally  im- 
perative for  us  to  know  the  "other"  stoi-y 
of  Asia— the  story  of  increasing  progress 
and  prosperity,  of  millions  of  people 
moving  vigorously  toward  a  better  life 
for  themselves  and  for  their  children. 
This  is  an  exciting  story.  Mr.  Speaker; 
it  tells  of  glittering  opportunities  for 
America  in  Asia,  and  I  think  that  all 
Americans  should  know  about  It  and  take 
cosnizance  of  it. 

I  am  therefore  absolutely  delighted. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Washington  Post 
saw  fit  to  devote  an  entire  16 -page  sec- 
tion of  its  Sunday.  June  6,  edition  to  this 
"other"  story  of  Asia.  The  section  is 
entitled  "Pacific  World,"  and  the  open- 
ing headline  proclaims:  "Nations  Rim- 
ming Ocean  Are  Surging  Ahead."  The 
lead  page  of  the  section  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that.  "An  economic  revolu- 
tion of  major  importance  Is  occurring  in 
the  countries  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,"  and 
observes  that  they  "are  now  developing 
faster  than  many  of  those  in  the  West- 
ern World."  The  lead  articles  note  fur- 
ther that,  and  I  quote: 

The  Pacific  represents  new  frontier  socie- 
ties, new  governments  faced  with  the  enor- 
mous challenge  of  meeting  the  needs  of  their 
peoples.  These  peoples  know  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Intercourse  of  the  smaller,  mod- 
ern world,  their  children's  future  need  not 
necessarily  be  the  same  one  of  hunger.  iUit- 
eracy,  and  physical  exhaustion  that  they 
liave  had.  and  that  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents  had  before  them. 

Then,  in  a  series  of  articles  these  for- 
ward surging  nations  of  the  Pacific  pass 
in  review.     Led  by  Japan  who  In  20  short 

years  has  dramatically  risen  from  the 

ashes    of    military    defeat    to    become    a 

mighty  economic  giant  and  "the  third 

pillar   of   the   free   world,"   it   is   truly    a 

spectacular,  exciting,  colorful  parade  of 
countries  on  their  way  up:  Australia,  rich 
in  oil  and  minerals;  Taiwan,  whose  eco- 
nomic and  agricultural  achievements  are 
the  talk  of  the  Orient;  the  Philippines, 
progressing  steadily  forward;  Korea, 
struggling  successfully  to  pull  Itself  ever 
upward;  Malaysia,  the  world's  leading 
producer  of  rubber  and  marching  "sec- 
ond only  to  Japan  in  economic  strength 
and  stability";  Thailand,  where  ever  in- 
creasing surplus  crops  are  being  har- 
vested and  where  budding  industries  are 
sprouting  everywhere;  Little  New  Zea- 
land, the  world's  largest  exporter  of 
lamb,  mutton,  butter,  and  cheese:  and 
tiny  Hong  Kong,  the  "jewel  of  the  Pa- 
cific" where  the  "piledrivers  have 
drowned  out  the  yells  of  the  hawkers." 
In  these  articles  opportunities  for  the 
American  entrepreneur  in  Asia  do  not  go 
unmentloned.  For  here  is  the  great 
potential  of  a  market  composed  of  almost 
240  million  people.  Here,  and  again  I 
quote  from  the  Post,  are: 
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The  attractionB  of  governments  gaining  in 
stability,  of  a  rising  middle  class  with  the 
healthy  appetites  of  the  middle  class,  of  of- 
ficial policies  that  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  pioneer  industries  and  of  a  market 
for  a  Widening  variety  of  goods — a  market 
that  Is  close  to  the  source  erf  the  primary 
materials,  to  modem  factories,  to  cheap  and 
trainable  labor  and  to  the  good  ports  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

This  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  other 
stoiT  of  Asia.  It  Is  dramatic.  It  is  ex- 
citing. And  it  is  terribly  important  for 
America.  It  tells  of  rapid  industrializa- 
tion and  rising  incomes,  of  developing 
markets  and  expanding  opportunities. 
It  tells  of  the  emergence  of  what  I  call 
"The  Pacific  Community" — a  community 
composed  of  the  free  nations  of  Asia 
and  the  Americas  no  longer  separated  by 
a  great  ocean  but  instead  drawn  closer  to- 
gether by  it.  The  United  States  is  an 
Integral  part  of  that  community.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  my  own  State  of  California 
serves  as  the  great  window  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Pacific.  This  is  a  young 
community,  and  its  great  vigor  has  been 
dramatically  attested  to  by  statistics  re- 
leased on  January  15  of  this  year  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  These  sta- 
tistics, based  on  a  survey  of  America's 
1963  exports,  showed  that,  and  I  quote 
the  report: 

California  has  displaced  New  York  as  the 
top  exporter  of  manufactured  goods. 

Moreover,  statistics  also  show  Japan 
as  one  of  America's  biggest  customers; 
that  country  is  certainly  far  and  away 
California's  best  customer,  buying  over 
45  percent  of  my  State's  waterborne  ex- 
ports. Conversely,  Japan  is  California's 
single  biggest  supplier.  America  and 
California  are  thus  deeply  involved  in  the 
Pacific  community,  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
are  all  benefiting  greatly  from  the  tre- 
mendous trade  that  is  going  on  in  this 
area,  and  we  are  emiching  our  cultural 
horizons  as  a  result  of  Increased  contact 
with  east  Asian  civilization.  But,  I  sub- 
mit that  with  respect  to  the  mighty 
potential  of  the  Pacific  community,  we 
have  only  begun  to  scratch  the  surface. 
Within  the  Pacific  community,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  witnessing  an  exciting 
phenomenon — a  chain  of  development  Is 
taking  place,  and  I  believe  that  this  is 
providing  the  basic  force  behind  the  up- 
ward movement  of  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Pacific  community.  The 
Washington  Post  aiticle  by  Joseph  Paull 
superbly  describes  the  dynamics  of  this 
Chain  of  development : 

Undeveloped  countries  are  bevomlng  de- 
veloped countries  and  developed  countries 
are  becoming  sophisticated.  The  movement 
Is  up  the  scale,  rapid  and  accelerating. 

As  development  and  industrialization  oc- 
cur, there  is  a  simultaneous  tendency  to- 
ward nationalism  on  the  one  hand  and  re- 
gionalism on  the  other.  Here  are  coun- 
tries which  are  learning  to  substitute  the 
dignity  of  self-reliance  for  the  dependency 
of  colonialism. 

At  the  same  time,  f.-\rmers  are  learning  to 
appreciate  the  security  of  a  cash  return  as 
against  the  perils  of  u  hand-to-mouth  sub- 
sistence. As  the  middle  class  rises.  It  devel- 
ops its  own  sources  of  power. 

Wealth  Is  being  poured  into  these  coun- 
tries and  is  being  translated  into  factories, 
dams,  hlghwaya,  and  skyscrapers.  Manpower 
is  being  used  more  effectively  and  more  gov- 
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emment  brainpower  Is  being  devoted  to  eco- 
nomic planning,  finance,  and  Industrializa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  dynamic  chain  of 
development  signals  that  a  great  vic- 
tory is  being  won  within  the  Pacific  com- 
munity over  economic  poverty  and  social 
stagnation.  America  has  been  a  decisive 
factor  in  that  victory  and  we  can  justly 
share  in  its  glories.  American  business 
and  American  government  have  played 
and  are  continuing  to  play  a  great  role 
in  Asia,  and  we  as  Americans  can  in- 
deed be  proud  of  that  role.  But  primary 
credit  must  certainly  go  to  the  peoples 
of  Pacific  Asia  who  have  put  our  help  to 
good  use,  who  are  building  island  and 
peninsular  showcases  of  prosperity  and 
progress  throughout  Asia.  Those  people 
are  working  hard.  Mr.  Speaker;  they  are 
working  10  and  12  hours  a  day,  eVz  and 
7  days  a  week.  And  they  are  succeed- 
ing. They  are  dramatically  demonstrat- 
ing that  free  enterprise  and  hard  work, 
not  communism,  constitute  the  real  wave 
of  the  future.  We  cheer  their  progress. 
We  salute  their  achievements.  We  ear- 
nestly hope  for  their  continued  success. 
For  we  are  all  neighbors  in  the  Pacific 
community.   Their  success  is  our  success. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  Washington  Post  for  bringing 
word  of  this  great  story  to  its  reading 
public.  In  so  doing.  It  has  performed  a 
truly  outstanding  service  for  America. 
I  hope  that  the  "Pacific  World"  section 
will  be  widely  read.  I  also  hope  thftt  the 
Post  will  continue  to  bring  us  news  of 
this  kind  about  Asia.  More  than  that. 
I  hope  that  other  newspapers  and  other 
news  media  will  emulate  the  Post  in  this 
regard.  Let  us  hear  more  news  of  the 
great  story  of  Asian  progress  and  devel- 
opment.   We  need  to  know. 


Statement  Before  the  Joiat  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress,  June  3, 
1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDL\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  28, 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  in.sert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  mj-  statement  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress  on  June  3.  1965. 

The  statement  follows: 
Testimony  of  CoNGRE.SiM.MT  John  Br.\demas. 

Democrat,  op  Indi.\na.  Ba-oRE  Joint  Com- 

MrrTEE  on  the  Organization  of  Congress 

June  3.  1965 

I  appreciate  this  opporiuiuty  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress.  The  heivrlngs  and  work  of 
this  committee  axe  among  the  most  impor- 
tant enterprises  before  the  89th  Congress 
and  I  am  glad  to  have  been  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  the  resolution  authorizing  this 
effort.  Surely  one  of  the  critical  tests  of  the 
greatness  of  any  institution  Is  its  capacity 
for  self-appraisal.  That  Oongress  is  willing 
to  take  a  long  and  cajreful  look  at  its  own 


procedures  and  practices  is  evidence  of  the 
continued  vitality  and  viability  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  our  Government. 

We  are  fortunate  indeed  that  the  cochair- 
men.  and  other  members,  of  this  committee 
bring  such  vast  experience  to  this  tindtr- 
taking.  Senator  Monronet  has  once  before 
in  his  legislative  career  contributed  deci. 
slvely  to  reappraisals  of  congressional  or- 
ganization, and  my  fellow  Hoosler  and  do  n 
of  my  delegation.  Congressman  Rat  Maddfn, 
brings  to  this  task  his  many  years  of  cv. 
perience  in  Congress  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Important  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  speak  today  r.ot 
only  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  now  serving 
his  seventh  year  in  the  House  of  Represent  i- 
tlves.  I  wish  also  to  comment  on  the  place 
of  Congress  In  the  National  Govermnent 
from  my  experience  as  a  political  scientist 
and  as  a  college  teacher  of  American  govern- 
ment. As  a  teacher.  I  used  to  discuss  t!:e 
role  of  Congress  as  a  check  and  balance  p;.r- 
tlclpant  in  our  National  Government.  As  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  have  come  to  appreci- 
ate that  the  importance  of  maintaining  r.n 
effective  check  and  balance  system  is 
matched  only  by  the  difficulty.  It  Is  ea>y 
enough  to  say  that  the  three  branches  of  the 
National  Government  are  coordinate  and 
equal;  but  It  is  a  continuing  responsibility, 
and  an  extraordinarily  difficult  one,  for  tiie 
National  Legislature  to  find  ways  of  safe- 
guarding Its  own  place  In  the  check  and 
balance  system.  Not  only  In  this  country, 
but  In  governments  around  the  world,  legi.?- 
latures  and  parliaments  are  challenged  by 
the  Increasing  power  of  executive  branches, 
and  my  experience  as  a  Member  of  the  Hou?e 
has  reinforced  the  thesis  that  I  used  to  try 
to  communicate  to  my  students,  namely, 
that  one  of  the  purposes  of  Congress  is  to  be 
an  effective  and  viable  participant  in  oir 
system  of  checks  and  balances. 

I  want  to  address  myself  to  one  aspect  of 
the  congressional  role  In  the  checks  and 
balance  system  that  seems  to  me  to  be  of  in- 
creasing  Importance. 

I  refer  to  the  responsibility  of  Congress  f ■  >r 
what  the  political  scientists  call  "overslgi.t 
of  administration",  and  I  here  cite  t;:e 
language  of  the  Legislative  Reorganlzati'  .i 
Act  of  1947,  which  declares  that  Congrc^ 
shall  exercise  "continuous  watchfulness  ovor 
administration  of  the  laws". 

With  the  passage  of  new  welfare  a:.d 
education  bills  which  authorize  programs  -f 
large  sums  of  money  and  which  Involve  nc.v 
patterns  of  relationships  among  Feder.l, 
State,  and  local  governments  as  well  as  pri- 
vate agencies.  Oongress  wUl.  in  my  Judgment, 
find  It  Increasingly  Important  to  exercise  tins 
task  of  overseeing  the  administration  of  tiie 
new  laws.  I  refer,  for  example,  to  such  pro- 
grams as  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  ti.e 
Appalachian  Act,  and  the  Elementary  arid 
Secondary  School  Act. 

I  realize  that  the  appropriations  subcom- 
mittees, especially  in  the  House,  have  his- 
torically been  most  active  in  carrying  out 
this  responsibility  of  oversight.  But  It  seen-.s 
to  me  that  the  legislative  or  authorizing  com- 
mittees must,  for  the  reasons  I  have  sug- 
gested, .anticipate  a  more  vigorous  role  -s 
watchdogs  of  the  administration  of  the  Ircvs 
they  have  produced.  I  would  add  that  tlie 
more  initiative  in  the  drafting  of  legislatu  -i 
p.osscs  to  the  executive  branch,  the  more 
important  this  function  of  oversight  by  Con- 
gress will  become. 

Yet  Congress  Is  not  as  well  equipped  as  it 
should  be  to  do  the  job  of  overseeing  t':,e 
administration.  In  this  respect  it  is  Iron  c 
that  we  authorize  the  President  and  the  he.i  :.- 
of  e.Kecutive  agencies  to  name  many  advi.sory 
councils  iind  committees  of  experts  outsi'.ip 
Government  to  monitor  Federal  prograrrs 
but  we  are  reluctant  to  provide  ourselves  n; 
Congress  with  enough  qualified  staff  to  en- 
able us  to  do  our  own  evaluating  in  a  thor- 
ough way.    1  m.ay  say  that  there  iz  a  growii  ,• 
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feeling  among  members  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  that  if  we  are 
going  to  authorize  advisory  councils  to  the 
Office  of  Education  to  review  education  pro- 
grams, we  should  authorize  at  least  one  ad- 
visory council  of  nongovernmental  experts 
to  otir  own  committee  to  make  studies  tuid 
recommendations  with  respect  to  programs 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 

But  Congress  must  do  more  than  check 
.ind  balance  the  executive  branch  In  the  con- 
duct of  our  national  affairs.  Surely  we  have 
as  well  the  equally  Important  task  of  making 
creative  contributions  to  public  policy.  Con- 
gress is  not  only  an  Institution  for  overseeing 
the  Executive's  conduct  of  affairs,  or  for 
legitimating  proposals  and  decisions  arrived 
at  by  members  of  the  executive  branch.  It 
is  also  of  great  Importance  that  Congress 
play  a  full  part  In  the  legislative  process  by 
initiating  Ideas  and  offering  constructive 
proposals  for  dealing  with  the  critical  prob- 
lems our  Nation  faces. 

I  think  It  Is  W(»'th  examining  for  a  few 
moments  the  experience  of  Congress  and  the 
Nation  in  the  20th  century  with  respect  to 
achieving  both  these  overriding  goals:  help- 
ing to  maintain  the  check-and-balance  sys- 
tem and  making  creative  contributions  to 
solutions  of  public  problems.  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  I  think  we  are  barely  holding  our 
own.  To  be  sure.  IndividuaJ  Congressmen 
make  Important  contributions  to  public  pol- 
icy and  to  balancing  the  executive  role  In 
national  life.  But  as  an  institution.  I  be- 
lieve that  forces  are  at  work  that  challenge 
the  future  of  Congress  as  a  creative  and  Ini- 
tiating institution  in  national  politics. 
Many  of  these  forces  are  Inevitable,  although 
the  decline  of  Congress  is  not  inevitable. 
Around  the  world,  in  other  countries,  par- 
liamentary bodies  have  confronted  the  same 
forces,  but  with  regrettably  less  success  than 
we  have  mastered  them  In  this  country. 

The  forces  I  refer  to  are  not  subversive  or 
darkly  hidden;  they  are  the  Inevitable  con- 
sequences of  the  complex  problems  and  dif- 
ficulties of  modem  policymaking.  Let  me 
say  that  I  think  there  is  virtually  a  consen- 
sus among  political  scientists  and  students 
of  government  that  more  and  more  power 
is  being  shifted  from  the  legislative  to  the 
executive  branch. 

Let  me  here  Interject  that  I  appreciate 
that  there  are  understandable  reasons  for 
the  increased  power  of  the  executive  branch 
in  o\ir  Government  not  only  with  respect  to 
Initiating  legislation,  but  generally.  Two 
world  wars,  a  depression,  the  cold  war.  the 
general  acceptance  of  a  wider  role  for  gov- 
ernment In  modem  industrial  society — these 
are  some  of  the  factors  which  have  enhanced 
the  power  of  the  President  and  the  executive 
branch  vls-a-vls  Congress. 

Power  In  Itself  Is  not  dangerous;  it  is 
dangerous  only  when  it  is  unchecked  and 
unbalanced  by  other  sources  and  centers  of 
power.  Wliat  dlstiurbs  me  Is  that  Congress 
Is  less  and  less  an  effective  source  of  new 
ideas  and  of  the  initiation  of  legislation  and 
more  and  more  has  had  to  fall  back  on  the 
role  of  amending,  accepting,  or  legitimating 
proposals  brought  to  It  by  the  executive. 
More  and  more  often  legislation  is  drafted 
first  in  the  executive  departments  and  then 
submitted  to  Congress  for  Its  acceptance, 
amendment,  or  rejection.  This  Is  true  not 
only  In  the  immensely  complex  fields  of 
foreign  affairs  and  defense  policy,  but  in 
the  traditionally  domestic  realms  of  national 
policymaking;  such  as  education,  labor,  and 
transportation.  If  Congress  is  to  be  a  full 
partner  in  the  check  and  balance  system, 
and  if  It  Is  to  make  creative  contributions 
to  pxiblic  policy.  It  must,  it  seems  to  me. 
not  only  legitimate  and  check,  but  it  must 
initiate  and  propose.  The  btjsiness  of  Con- 
fjress  Is  not.  in  my  view,  simply  to  dispose 
of  what  the  President  proposes  but  to 
propose   as   well. 


One  of  the  principal  factors,  of  course, 
ttiat  contributes  to  tlie  threatening  decline 
of  Congress  Is  tliat  the  problems  tliat  now 
cross  the  desk  of  a  Congressman  and  come 
into  the  hearing  rooms  of  otir  committees 
are  vaore  complex  and  numerous  than  ever 
before  and  involve  often  highly  complicated 
Information  and  debatable  interpretations 
of  that  Infomvatlon. 

President  Kennedy  used  to  say  that  a 
Member  of  Congress  in  the  early  19th  century 
needed  to  be  informed  about  only  three  pub- 
lic problems.  Internal  Improvements,  the 
tariff,  and  slavery.  If  a  man  came  to  Congress 
in  the  early  1800's  and  served  20  or  30  years, 
he  would  have  very  few  lmp>ortant  matters  to 
pass  on  other  than  these  three.  And  what  he 
learned  about  each  of  them  in  his  first  years 
In  Congress  served  him  in  good  stead  for  the 
rest  of  his  congressional  career. 

Would  that  the  life  of  a  modern  legislator 
were  as  simple  as  In  the  days  of  Webster 
and  Calhoun.  The  agenda  of  Congress  not 
only  consists  of  many  more  than  three 
perennial  problems,  but  It  is  constantly 
shifting.  One  year  it  Is  renewal  of  the  trade 
agreements  program;  another  year  it  is 
education;  another  year  It  is  transportation. 
And  mixed  in  with  these  problems  of  vast 
national  and  international  scc^^e  are  many 
othffl-s  of  great  technicality  and  Immense 
subtlety.  The  speeches  that  we  make  In  our 
freshman  years  in  Congress  soon  perish;  they 
are  hardly  relevant  to  the  needs  of  our  later 
years. 

The  implication  of  the  complexity  of  pub- 
lic problems  Is  that  the  executive  branch, 
with  its  bureaucratic  advantages.  Is  better 
organized  than  Congress  for  dealing  with 
such  problems.  To  be  sure.  Oongress  is  not 
as  bad  off  as  it  was  In  1946.  thanks  to  the 
La  Pollette-Monroney  Act.  The  reduction  in 
the  niunber  of  committees,  and  the  reorga- 
nization of  committee  Jurisdiction,  and  the 
creation  of  professional  committee  staffs 
helped  to  slow  down  the  decline  of  Congress, 
but  as  the  appointment  of  this  joint  com- 
mittee signifies,  the  tide  still  runs  against 
us. 

That  public  problems  are  changing  and 
growing  more  complex  Is  never  more  dramat- 
ically felt  than  with  respect  to  those  policies 
and  problems  relating  to  science.  The  world 
is  undergoing  a  knowledge  explosion  as  vast 
and  troublesome  as  the  poptilatlon  explo- 
sion. In  the  sciences,  fields  and  disciplines 
merge  and  change,  currlculums  go  out  of 
date,  and  much  of  the  education  that  many 
of  us  had  before  we  came  to  Congress  seems 
less  and  less  pertinent  to  the  demands  now 
placed  upon  us. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  expect  Members 
of  Congress  to  bring  with  them  skills  suffi- 
cient to  cover  all  of  the  many  complex  Issues 
that  face  us.  Consider  scientific  problems 
again.  As  we  all  know,  it  Is  relatively  easy 
for  a  lawyer  or  a  businessman,  or  even  a 
college  professor  of  government,  to  move 
in  and  out  of  politics,  to  spend  a  few  years 
in  Congress  or  In  the  service  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  then  to  retvim  to  his  other 
career.  But  for  a  scientist  In  the  laboratory 
to  depart  from  his  natural  habitat  for  a 
term  or  two  In  Congress  Is  virtually  to  for- 
sake his  career  as  a  scientist.  For  by  the 
time  he  returns  to  his  laboratory,  the  struc- 
ture of  his  professional  knowledge  will  have 
so  changed  that  he  will  have  missed  out  on 
many  Important  new  developments.  We  are 
unlikely  to  expect  to  have  among  our  col- 
leagues many  men  with  the  technical  train- 
ing to  ad\-ise  us  on  the  difficult  and  knotty 
questions   of   science   and   pwlicy. 

We  must,  therefore,  look  for  ways  to  pro- 
vide ourselves  with  sufficient  staff  or  other 
lorms  of  assistance  to  make  up  for  our 
natural  disadvantages. 

For  if  Congress  is  to  contribute  effectively 
and  creatively  to  the  shaping  of  public 
policy,    it    is   esfentlal   that    we    in    Congress 


as  well  as  officials  in  the  executive  branch 
should  be  thinking,  searchingly  and  critical- 
ly, about  the  great  issues  that  face  our 
country  and  the  wOTld. 

It  seems  to  me  therefore  Imperative  that 
we  maintain  a  flow  of  ideas  between  the 
elected  politicians  In  Washington  and  the 
Intellectual  community  throughout  the 
Nation. 

This  is  a  much  more  difficult  enterprise  for 
Congress  than  it  Is  for  the  executive  branch. 
The  executive  agencies,  most  otovlously  the 
procurers  of  scientific  knowledge,  such  as 
the  Defense  Department,  NASA,  the  AEG,  and 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  have  di- 
rect links  with  both  university-based  think- 
ers and  people  at  the  Rand-type  Institutes 
and  the  great  fotmdations. 

I  think  we  must  do  more  to  Improve  the 
relationship  between  the  scholars  and  the 
legislators.  I  tlilnk  we  should  oonslder,  for 
example,  the  proposal  of  the  then  Senator 
Humphrey  in  1963  for  a  new  arm  of  Con- 
gress— what  he  called  a  "Congressional  In- 
stitute"— a  group  of  scholars  selected  by 
their  peers,  who  would  serve  Congress  as 
•'a  pool  of  knowledge,  thought,  and  exper- 
tise." 

Such  a  group  could  help  Congress  to  think 
aliead  about  the  problems  we  all  know  will 
be  with  us  In  the  coming  decade — the  At- 
lantic Alliance,  population  growth,  tax  policy. 
Federal-State  relations,  China,  international 
peacekeeping  machinery. 

A  group  of  scholars  serving  from  1  to  3 
years  could  rotate  to  Washington  from  our 
best  universities  and  thereby  maintain  a  flow 
of  ideas  both  In  Congress  and  In  the  uni- 
versity conma.unity.  But  for  such  a  project 
to  be  effective,  It  would  have  to  be  more  than 
a  front  operation.  It  would  have  to  be  of 
very  high  quality. 

I  think  no  one  would  quarrel  with  the 
proposition  that  the  Library  of  Congress,  as 
presently  organized.  Is  not  able  to  provide 
Members  of  Congress  with  such  knowledge. 
thought,  and  expertise,  n<x,  I  must  add  In  all 
fairness,  is  It  expected  to.  But  the  problem 
is  still  there. 

Not  only  are  we  overv,'helmed  by  compli- 
cated information  In  vast  amounts,  and  not 
only  Is  the  executive  branch  much  better 
organized  for  processing  these  vast  resoiu-ces 
than  we  are,  and  for  initiating  access  to  the 
thinkers  of  the  country,  but  in  oiu-  inevitable 
specialization  to  deal  with  these  problems, 
we  neglect  another  side  of  policymaking 
processes.  I  refer  to  the  capacity  of  Con- 
gress— or  lack  of  it — to  Integrate  and  com- 
bine our  specialities  in  to  some  relatively 
comprehensive  view  of  public  problems. 
Often  I  hear  Members  of  Congress  complain 
that  only  part  of  the  problem  comes  before 
them  and  their  committees.  Other  parts  of 
the  problem  fall  within  the  jurtsdlctlon  of 
other  committees.  We  have  seen  in  recent 
years  the  way  In  which  foreign  policy  merges 
Into  defense  policy  and  defense  policy  over- 
laps foreign  policy.  Yet  we  have  two  com- 
mittees to  deal  with  these  subjects  but  no 
single  conunlttee  to  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  their  interrelations.  Likewise,  tariff 
and  trade  policies,  with  Important  foreign 
policy  Implications,  are  h£tndled  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  In  my  own  commit- 
tee, the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
we  have  jurisdiction  over  national  educa- 
tional policy,  but  the  work  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  which  makes  such  Im- 
portant contributions  to  education  and  re- 
search, falls  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee,  and 
there  Is  little  communication  between  the 
committees. 

I  believe  that  the  explanation  for  the  rela- 
tive diminution  of  legislative  power  vls-a- 
vls  the  executive  lies  in  large  measure  in 
these  t\'o  conditions,  first,  the  increasing 
complexity  and  amount  of  Information  about 
public  problems,   'or  which  the  executive  is 
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better  organized  than  Congress,  and  second, 
In  th9  overspeciallzation  of  Congress  and  the 
minimum  of  facilities  we  have  for  Integrat- 
ing policy  in  a  comprehensive  fashion. 

If  we  look  to  the  future  and  assume  that 
no  changes  are  made  in  current  legislative 
practices,  what  can  we  expect?  I  think  we 
can  only  expect  these  trends  to  continue. 
I  cannot  iniaglne  that  the  problems  con- 
fronting ra.odem  government  will  grow  any 
simpler  or  any  less  numerous.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  information  available  to  pollcy- 
makers  will  decrease;  It  can  only  increase. 
Fortunately  we  need  not  expect  things  to 
get  worse  before  they  get  better.  The  work 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  The  Organization 
of  Congress  wlU  hopefiilly  lead  to  some  in- 
novations in  legislative  procedure  that  can 
help  us  check  the  tide  and  contribute  to 
Congress'  efTectivenees  in  the  check  and  bal- 
ance system  and  as  a  creative  contributor  to 
national  policy. 

I  have  already  offered  a  few  modest  sug- 
gestions for  strengthening  our  capacity  to 
handle  the  problems  that  confront  us. 

I  liave  suggested  that  oongreGSlonal  oom- 
mitteee  be  lees  hesitant  to  name  advisory 
coiinclls  of  nongovernmental  experts  to  ad- 
vise them  on  legislative  programs  within 
their  Jurisdiction. 

A  related  suggestion,  for  which  ample  pre- 
cedent already  erlsts  in  a  number  of  con- 
gressional committees,  Is  that  committees 
consider  holding  seminars  or  sptecial  panels 
at  times  other  than  when  specific  legislation 
Is  under  consideration.  The  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Economic  Report,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical Sciences,  and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  have,  in  varying  ways,  in- 
stituted such  a  practice.  Sometimes  the 
procedure  Is  for  a  small  panel  of  experts  to 
gather  for  the  discxisslon  of  a  paper  or  a 
document  written  by  a  member  of  the  panel. 
On  other  occasions,  a  larger  group  convenes 
to  hear  a  preliminary  statement  by  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  committee  or  a  member  of  the 
seminar  panel,  and  afterward  other  panel- 
ists and  committee  members  dlscviss  the 
problems  raised  in  the  initial  presentation. 

I  believe  that  such  seminars,  drawing  upon 
the  talents  in  and  out  of  Congress,  would 
help  us  not  so  much  In  our  day-to-day  decl- 
slons  about  legislation  but  in  anticipating 
problems  that  we  are  likely  to  confront  next 
year  or  the  year  after  and  furthermore  would 
give  us  broad  perspectives,  tf  not  concrete 
details,  from  which  to  consider  both  current 
and  future  policy  Issues. 

In  a  similar  vein,  I  urge  that  congressional 
committees  make  greater  use  of  the  research 
reaources  In  universities  and  private  organi- 
zations. What  the  Rand  Corp.  has  done  for 
the  Air  Force  Is  something  that  might  profit- 
ably be  undertaken  by  some  legislative  com- 
mittees. I  refer  to  the  commissioning  or 
contracting  of  studies  and  reports  by  private 
research  firms  or  universities.  Earlier  I  re- 
ferred to  the  knowledge  explosion  that  has 
swept  our  century.  Executive  agencies  take 
advantage  of  contracting  for  the  advice  and 
research  of  the  Nation's  leading  scholars,  but 
we  have  not  always  been  so  alert  to  having 
these  materials  made  available  to  us  in  Con- 
gress. 

There  is,  of  course,  precedent  for  such  in- 
vestigations and  studies.  For  example,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  several  times 
has  conducted  excellent  studies  of  current 
and  future  problems  of  foreign  afifairs.  And 
the  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit  and 
the  Hoover  Commissions  similarly  undertook 
contract  research.  This  is  one  way  of  bring- 
ing fresh  Insight  to  Congress,  virithout  bur- 
dening the  committees  with  enormous  re- 
search staffs. 

The  suggestions  I  have  made,  advisory 
councils  to  congressional  conunlttees,  a  con- 
gressional Institute,  committee  seminars,  the 
use  of  research  cons\Utants,  and  also  In- 
creased   staff    for    individual    Members,    are 


intended  to  contribute  to  an  improvement 
in  oiu"  sources  of  information  and  Jugdment 
al>out  contemporary  problems.  Such  pro- 
posals would  go  some  way,  I  am  sure,  toward 
making  us  more  effective  partners  in  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  and  In  Initi- 
ating solutions  to  important  pubUc  problems. 

But  as  I  indicated  earlier,  I  think  we  also 
need  to  find  ways  of  Integrftting  and  com- 
bining our  specialized  information  in  more 
intelligent  ways.  As  I  noted,  I  am  concerned 
about  subjects  that  fall  between  two  com- 
mittees. We  are  all  familiar  with  the  dis- 
Juncture  that  occurs  when  the  authorizing 
committees  study  a  matter  in  great  detail 
and  then  see  the  House  adopt  a  policy,  only 
to  find  that  when  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee brings  in  its  bill  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
grams, the  policy  has  been  elgniflcantly  al- 
tered or  the  program  reduced.  I  think  there 
la  very  little  we  can  do  about  coordinating 
the  authorizing  committees  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committees,  but  there  may  be  some 
other  steps  we  can  take  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  the  legislative  committees. 

For  example.  I  would  urge  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee to  recommend  that  the  leaderships 
of  both  Houses  increase  the  staff  facilities 
and  resources  available  to  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders.  I  think  wo  have  to  look  to 
oiir  leadership  to  consider  the  work  of  the 
committees  not  committee  by  committee  but 
in  a  somewhat  comprehensive  and  universal 
way.  In  the  days  when  the  present  occupant 
of  the  White  House  was  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  he  began  to  create  precisely 
this  kind  of  staff  that  could  comprehensively 
follow  the  work  of  the  Senate.  He  was,  how- 
ever, obligated  to  create  such  a  staff  out  of 
his  various  committee  assignments  Instead 
of  employing  a  staff  directly  nt  the  service  of 
the  majority  leader. 

I  hope  that  when  the  Joint  Committee 
meets  with  the  leadership  of  the  two  Houses 
it  will  explore  ways  in  which  their  staffs  may 
be  augmented  to  monitor  the  work  of  Con- 
gress as  a  whole. 

Likewise,  I  think  there  are  some  other 
steps  that  can  be  taken  to  coordinate  effec- 
tively the  work  of  committees  with  similar 
responsibilities.  Without  radically  altering 
the  committee  structure,  I  think  something 
might  be  done  by  which  committees  such  as 
those  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed  Services 
could  meet  together  from  time  to  time  to 
consider  ways  in  which  their  policies  Inter- 
sect with  each  other.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
propose  that  one  committee  dominate  the 
other,  but  rather  that  the  two  committees 
discuss  subject  matters  that  are  related  to 
each  other. 

I  have  already  suggested  meetings  at 
which  at  least  some  members  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committees  of  the  Hoiise  could  on  occa- 
sion discuss  problems  that  touch  directly  the 
work  of  both  their  committees. 

Opportunities  for  Joint  discussions  of 
other  problems  by  other  committees  will 
easily  suggest  themselves. 

I  wish  to  conclude  my  remarks  by  lu-ging 
upon  the  committee  the  value  of  under- 
taking additional  research  on  Congress.  X 
am  sure  that  the  committee  will  draw  on 
the  wisdom  and  experience  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  also 
draw  on  the  work  of  students  of  Congress. 
In  addition  to  this,  I  recommend  that  the 
committee  seriously  consider  commissioning 
further  research  on  Congress.  As  a  former 
teacher  of  government,  and  as  an  admirer 
of  the  work  some  political  eclentists  have 
done  to  date  in  studying  Congress,  I  cannot 
help  saying  that  we  are  still  short  of  the 
adequate  knowledge  we  need  to  assess  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  this  body. 

The  American  Political  Scleoce  Association, 
under  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corp.  of 
New  York,  has  already  taken  a  major  step 
to  increase  the  availability  of  scholarly  and 
scientific  research   on   Congrass.     I  refer   to 


"The  Study  of  Congrees,"  under  ttie  direction 
of  Prof.  Ralph  Huitt,  of  the  University  of 
Wlfioonsln.  Thoee  studies,  however,  are  rea- 
sonably small  and  are  not  likely  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  time  that  this  committee  com- 
pletes its  work.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  the 
committee  could  engage,  in  consulting  capac- 
ities, the  research  skills  of  a  number  of  able 
political  scientists  to  participate  in  commit- 
tee studies  that  could  be  completed  during 
the  8&th  Congress. 

In  any  such  research,  I  would  urge  this 
committee  to  collect  information  on  the  wav 
other  legislative  bodies  conduct  their  busi- 
ness. An  inventory  of  the  parliamentary 
practices  and  procedures  of  democratic  legis- 
latures around  the  world  might  be  quite 
useful  to  the  committee.  Something  like  this 
has  already  been  undertaken  In  a  study  for 
the  New  Jersey  State  Legislature  by  th.~ 
Bagleton  Institute  of  Politics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  other  Members  of 
Congress  have  testified  before  this  commit- 
tee and  have  made  suggestions  for  improving; 
the  organization  of  Congress.  I  have  made 
no  effort  to  repeat  all  the  laudable  sugges- 
tions you  have  heard  but  have  touched  on 
only  a  few  ideas  that  seem  to  me  worthy  of 
consideration. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  record,  however,  as 
endorsing  the  proposed  4-year  term  for  Mem  - 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
shall  not  here  rehearse  all  the  arguments 
for  this  proposal;  they  must  be  familiar  bv 
now  and  I  think  they  are  compelling. 

I  would  like  also  to  endorse  the  proposa: 
of  our  colleagues,  Congressmen  Bolling  anri 
Udall,  for  a  modifloatlon  of  the  present  se- 
niority system  in  selecting  committee  chair- 
men. The  suggestion  that  members  of  thr 
majority  caucus  should  be  able,  on  a  secret 
ballot,  to  vote  for  one  of  the  top  three  ma- 
jority members  as  chairman  of  each  com- 
mittee seems  to  me  at  once  to  respect  the  real 
valxies  of  the  seniority  system  while  pro- 
viding a  greater  degree  of  responsiveness  or 
til©  part  of  the  committee  chairmen  to  th»- 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  speak  for  a  bill  that  is  before  the 
House  that  will  benefit  women.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  permit  the  spouse 
of  a  railroad  employee  to  receive  a 
spouse's  annuity  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  along  with  any  social 
security  benefits  she  might  have  accrued 

I  feel,  where  the  women  have  rightfully 
earned  social  security  benefits,  they 
should  not  be  penalized  by  a  law  that 
prohibits  them  to  enjoy  these  benefits 
simply  because  they  happened  to  marry 
a  railroader. 

As  the  wife  of  a  railroader  and  as  nn 
employee  under  social  security,  the 
women  should  have  the  right  to  benefit 
from  retirement  benefits  liict  anyone 
else.  There  should  be  no  discrimination 
made  against  them,  simply  because  their 
husband's  job  comes  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act. 

It  has  been  brought  out  that  the 
amount  involved,  some  $14  million,  would 
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not  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  retire- 
ment fund  itself.  Therefore,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  legislation  which 
will  not  penalize  an  American  woman 
just  because  she  happened  to  be  married 
to  a  railroader  who  is  covered  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  rather  than 
some  other  pension  or  retirement  system. 


Cadet  Daniel  W.  Christman:  Top  of  His 
Class  at  U.S.  Military  Academy 


EXTEn^SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OP   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1965 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Defense  Depaitment,  I 
today  attended  the  graduation  exercises 
of  the  1965  class  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  at  West  Point,  N.Y. 

I  always  consider  it  a  great  privilege 
t  J  attend  any  ceremony  at  this  great  in- 
stitution but  this  visit  transcended  any 
previous  visit  for  the  top  graduating 
cadet  was  from  my  congressional  district 
and  had  been  named  for  the  entrance 
»  \amination  by  me. 

I  do  not  claim  any  special  honor  for 
this  for  I  feel  certain  that  any  Member 
of  this  Congress  who  had  reviewed  the 
scholastic  record  of  Daniel  W.  Christman 
would  have  felt  that  he  would  make  a 
1  ne  officer  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

As  I  reviewed  his  record  and  endorse- 
ments, in  1961,  I  could  not  but  feel  that 
Dan  Christman  was  a  dedicated  and  pa- 
triotic youth.  He  early  showed  his  lead- 
^  rsliip  qualities  in  Boy  Scout  work. 

Daniel  Christman  had  a  very  fine  scho- 
histic  record  at  Western  Reserve  Acad- 
emy in  Hudson,  Ohio.  Here  was  proof 
t  nat  extracurricular  activities  do  not  de- 
tract  from  educational  values. 

He  was  not  only  an  outstanding  athlete 
but  played  in  his  school  orchestra. 

His  record  at  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy was  outstandins.  A  cadet  captain, 
lie  was  in  the  top  bracket  in  all  of  his 
c  lasses  for  the  entire  4  years  of  his  West 
Point  training.  Today,  he  was  honored 
:  s  being  the  top  cadet  amongst  the  596 
raduating  class. 

We  may  be  certain  that  the  future  de- 
■.nse  of  the  United  States  is  secure  as 
long  as  we  are  graduating  men  of  the 
LLiliber  of  Lt.  Daniel  W.  Christman. 

I  was  also  deeply  impressed  with  the 

ine  address  of  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler, 

Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

( vcncral    Wheeler's    record,    both    as    a 

ombat  and  administrative  officer,  could 

veil  be  an  inspiration  to  all  of  the  cadets 

it  West  Point. 

His  address  follows: 

A  Rare  Privilege 
I  .\ddre3s  by  General  Wheeler  i 

Thiriy-three  years  ago,  come  tomorrow.  I 

as  sitting  In  the  seat  occupied  today  by 
r;idet  Koropey,  except  that  the  class  of  1932 
•vas  assembled  at  the  Battle  Monument 
vaher  than  in  Michie  Stadium.  Perhaps  I 
•  ■■m  putting  myself   too   far   forward   in   the 

rray   of   seats   because    our   class   numbered 

nly"  262  compared  with  the  596  graduating 


today,  so  proportionately  speaking,  my  rela- 
tive class  standing  would  have  put  me  In 
Cadet  pugg's  chair. 

In  any  case,  on  that  day  in  1982  I  co-tain- 
ly  did  not  expect  to  be  standing  here  to- 
day— or  any  day,  for  that  niatter — giving 
the  commencement  address.  In  fact,  I  did 
not  foresee  very  many  of  the  things  which 
have  happened  dtu-ing  the  Intervening  33 
years. 

Frankly,  aside  from  the  scientific  marvel 
of  man  having  Just  achieved  the  speed  of 
400  miles  an  hour  In  an  airplane,  my 
thoughts  on  June  10, 1932,  were  basically  that 
the  world  was  in  rather  sad  shape;  world 
affairs  seemed  to  me  to  be  In  more  turmoil 
than  they  have  ever  been.  And,  gentlemen, 
I  reckon  this  same  thought  Is  in  the  minds 
of  most  of  you  today.  Just  as  I  susp>ect  it  has 
been  in  the  minds  of  each  graduating  class 
during  the  last  33  years — and  during  the  100- 
plus  commencement  exercises  prior  to  1932. 
Every  generation  seemingly  believes  that 
the  sky  is  falling  on  them.  Por  example, 
a  well-known  writer  once  expressed  his  feel- 
ings about  youth  and  Juvenile  delinquency 
In  these  words:  "Our  youth  now  love  to  in- 
dulge themselves,  they  have  bad  manners, 
contempt  for  authority,  disrespect  for  older 
people.  Young  people  nowadays  are  tyrants. 
They  no  longer  rise  when  older  people  en- 
ter the  room.  They  contradict  thetr  parents, 
chatter  before  company,  gobble  their  food, 
and  tyranni2»  the  teachers." 

That  sounds  like  many  an  article  written 
recently,  doesn't  it?  Well,  It  Is  not.  It  was 
written  by  Socrates  about  the  year  420  B.C. 
I  think  it  is  a  revealing  example  of  Just  how 
little  people  change  as  the  years  go  by. 

You  gentlemen  are  probably  only  Imper- 
fectly aware  of  the  problems  facing  the 
world  on  June  10,  1932.  The  most  urgent 
and  widespread  problem,  of  coiu^e,  was  the 
great  depression  which  was  at  its  height 
(or  depth)  all  over  the  world.  The  "bonus 
marchers"  were  descending  on  Washington 
demanding  that  Congress  authorize  $2  bil- 
lion in  cash  for  immediate  payment  to 
World  War  I  veterans.  The  unemployed 
numbered  many  millions  and  one  of  the 
Jokes  of  the  day  commented  that  "at  last 
this  country  has  arrived  at  equal  division 
of  capital  and  labor.  Nobody  can  find  any 
work  and  nobody  has  any  money."  Un- 
fortiuiately.  this  was  literally  true  in  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation  and  the 
world. 

I  remember  that  one  of  the  horrible  ex- 
amples cited  in  the  Literary  Digest — the 
Time  and  Newsweek  of  that  day — was  that 
younc;  women  seeking  to  enter  the  clothing 
trade  in  Connecticut  were  hired  as  appren- 
tices for  only  10  cents  a  week.  If  they  made 
the  erade.  they  received  the  munificent  wage 
of  between  $3  and  $5  a  week. 

But  the  economic  depression  was  not  the 
only  thing  troubling  the  world  in  June  1932. 
Europe  was  already  alarmed  by  the  rapid 
rise  of  Hitler.  The  week  I  was  graduated. 
Heinrich  Bruenlng,  a  middle-of-the-road 
Democrat  was  replaced  as  Chancellor  of 
Germany  by  Fritz  von  Papen  who  was  widely 
and  correctly  feared  to  be  a  Hitler  man. 
The  Communist  threat  was  also  becoming 
incrca.-intjiy  apparent,  a  threat  signallred 
near  the  time  of  my  graduation  by  the 
assassination  of  the  President  of  France  by 
a  suspected  Communist.  About  2  weeks  be- 
fore graduation,  the  Hindus  and  Moslems  in 
Bombay  had  a  vicious  clash  in  which  there 
were  over  1.600  casualties — a  precursor  of 
the  Pakastani-Indian  trotibles  of  today. 
Thinkir.g  Americans  were  alarmed  by  the 
recent  creation  of  a  Socialist  slate  in  Chile. 
Japan  had  just  conquered  Manchuria  in 
1931,  and  many  political  experts  were  pre- 
dict in?  a  war  betwren  the  Soviets  and  Jnpan. 
In  Funi.  things  locked  bad  everywhere. 

Succeeding  graduating  classes  have  found 
the  situation  equally  bad.  The  actual  rise 
of  Hitler,  the  Spanish  ClvU  War,  the  Italian 


adventure  In  Ethiopia,  the  events  leading 
to  World  War  II,  and  World  War  II  Itself 
certainly  did  little  to  give  graduating  classes 
a  sense  of  optimism.  And,  even  though  we 
won  World  War  U,  the  established  order  in 
oiu"  civilization  was  changed  drastically  and 
probably  for  aU  time.  The  great  British  and 
French  Empires  began  to  break  up.  Na- 
tionalism became  a  powerful  force  In  the 
resultant  nation  explosion — some  13  new 
countries  in  Asia  and  33  In  Africa  bringing 
many  problems  with  them  affecting  world 
stability  and  peace.  A  Soviet  Empire  was 
established,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for 
the  creation  of  a  Chinese  Communist  Em- 
pire. Communist  expansionism  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  all-out  nuclear  war  became  pri- 
mary problems  for  concern. 

You  gentlemen  admittedly  face  a  world 
equally  replete  with  problems — Cuba,  Vlet- 
iiam,  Laos,  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nuclear  weapon  by  Red 
China  are  Just  a  few.  But  the  pertinent 
point  is  the  fact  that  a  world  plentifully 
supplied  with  troubles  and  short  on  solutions 
Is  nothing  new. 

Now.  you  might  draw  the  conclusion  from 
what  I  have  said  so  far  that,  since  the  world 
is  always  in  bad  shape,  there  Is  no'  need  to 
bother.  However,  that  Is  not  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make,  nor  Is  It  true.  Despite  the 
troubles  in  this  best  but  admittedly  imper- 
fect world,  there  is  one  powerful,  surging 
current  in  history  which  gives  me  great  hope 
for  the  present  and  futvire  and  should  do 
the  same  for  all  of  us.  This  current  Is  the 
steady  surge  of  the  American  Revolution — 
the  emergence  of  the  United  States  from 
colonial  status  and  its  development  into  a 
world  power — a  world  power  based  upon 
moral  and  Inspirational  strength  as  its  driv- 
ing force  even  though  it  also  possesses  al- 
most boundless  physical  strength  in  every 
category  of  power.  This  revolution.  In  my 
opinion,  Is  the  most  meaningful  develop- 
ment of  our  times,  and  perhaps  the  most 
meaningful  for  mankind  since  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

The  American  Revolution — despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  two  centuries  old — should  not 
be  referred  to  in  the  past  tense.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuing revolution  which  aims  at  achieving 
the  basic  hopes  of  man — freedom  with  dig- 
nity, equality  in  the  sense  that  every  man 
merits  equal  opportunity,  and  the  overall 
goal  of  betterment  of  life  for  all — not  pri- 
marUy  through  the  efforts  of  the  state  but 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Individual. 

The  American  Revolution  was  and  is  an 
unique  revolution.  It_^-as  not,  and  is  not,  a 
revolution  Initiated  and  sustained  by  wild- 
eyed  radicals.  Rather  it  was  and  is  the 
revolution  of  educated,  successful,  respected 
citizens.  Our  Founding  Fathers  were  solid 
citizens  who  fully  recognized  the  values  for 
which  they  risked — in  their  own  words — their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor, 
and  soberly  and  rationally  decided  that 
these  vaUies  were  well  worth  fightirg  and 
dying  for,  if  need  be. 

You  gentlemen  arc  tlic  forliinat?  inherit- 
ors of  the  benefits  of  this  American  Revolu- 
tion. You  are  part  of  it  as  well  .as  the  prod- 
ucts of  it.  Let  us  examine  the  essence  of 
your  inheritance.  I  would  say  that  it  is 
comprised  of  four  major   elements. 

First,  it  is  religious.  Our  American  Rev- 
olution was  and  is  based  on  the  Christian 
concept  of  faith  in  God  and  doing  unto 
others  as  we  would  have  them  do  unto  us. 
This  is  the  root  of  our  desire  for  freedom,  our 
understanding  of  iiidividual  human  dignity, 
our  moral  and  ethical  standards  Our  trou- 
bles, external  and  internal,  can  largely  be 
tr.aced  to  our  deviations  from  tliis  concept. 
Second,  our  inheritar.ce  I.s  cultural.  It 
features  a  modern  ada;tation  of  t>ie  Greek 
dcmrcratic  concept  that  man,  as  an  individ- 
ual, is  tltc  most  important  element  of  society. 
The  Greeks,  however,  modified  man's  Im- 
portance as  a  hvunan  being  by  also  dlsclpUn- 
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Ing  him  an  ascribing  to  him  a  personal  ob- 
ligation to  support  and  defend  those  prin- 
ciples which  endowed  him  with  freedom. 
From  the  Greeks,  essentially,  we  obtain  our 
idea  that  man  is  bom  with  an  Inherent  right 
to  be  free. 

The  third  tenet  of  our  inheritance  comes 
basically  from  the  Romans.  This  is  the  con- 
cept of  an  ordered  and  disciplined  society 
living  under  a  written  code  of  law  which 
guarantees  to  all  men  Justice  under  that 
law.  You  will  recall  that  no  man  claiming 
the  rlgth  of  Roman  citizenship,  were  he  bom 
Roman,  Briton,  Gaul,  Spaniard,  or  Jew 
could  be  sentenced  by  a  Roman  court  un- 
less he  had  been  confronted  by  his  accusers 
and  given  the  opportunity  to  defend  himself. 
St.  Paul  on  trial  for  his  life  in  Jerusalem, 
could  say,  "Civis  Romanus  sum"  ("I  am  a 
Roman  Citizen")  and  Roman  law  reached 
out  and  protected  him.  This  Roman  concept 
of  pure  Justice  and  the  later  evolution  of 
English  common  law  based  upon  the  cxistom- 
ary  rights  of  free  men  remain  today  as  fun- 
damental elements  of  our  American  inherit- 
ance. 

The  fathers  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
brought  with  them  from  Europe  the  quin- 
tessence of  the  political  and  ethical  thinking 
tliat  had  sprung  from  the  three  elements  I 
have  just  mentioned  and  which  had  been  re- 
bom,  reetructured,  and  nurtured  through 
the  Rei^lssance  and  the  Reformation. 
Their  sons  were  destined  to  found  a  republic 
based  on  the  principles  of  an  ideal  democ- 
racy, stemming  from  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  man's  birthright  of  equality.  In 
other  words,  the  ancient  world  bequeathed 
to  the  American  Revolution  its  religion,  cul- 
ture, and  law.  Our  Pounding  Fathers  be- 
queathed to  us  the  fourth  element — the 
Revolution  itself — the  cause  which  incor- 
porated the  best  of  religion,  culture,  and  law 
and  made  it  available  to  every  American. 

I  would  not  blame  you  today  if  the  thought 
is  crossing  your  mind:  "What  kind  of  a  world 
mess  must  I  face  up  to  after  a  graduate." 
I  would  blame  you,  however,  if  you  termed 
the  mess  "hopeless."  It  is  not  hopeless  be- 
cause there  is  a  clear,  bright  light  shining 
in  the  midst  of  global  gloom— the  light  of  the 
American  Revolution — your  revolution.  If 
ever  a  generation  possessed  a  great  cause,  you 
possess  one. 

This  Inheritance,  this  cause  of  ours  grants 
to  us  a  rare  privilege.  However,  every  privi- 
lege establishes  an  obligation.  Every  right 
and  freedom  carries  with  it  a  concomitant 
duty.  The  fact  that  you  are  inheritors  of 
the  American  Revolution,  that  you  are  privi- 
leged to  live  as  freemen  within  a  free  society, 
establishes  your  obligation  and  duty  to  main- 
tain and,  if  necessary,  to  defend  that  society. 

This  fact  is  particularly  important  to  you 
gentlemen,  the  class  of  1965,  graduating  to- 
day from  the  U.S.  Military  Academy.  His- 
tory appears  to  have  ordained  that  our  Na- 
tion in  our  time  must  be  the  foremost  cham- 
pion of  the  values  which  make  up  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  And  you.  as  officers  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  will  find 
yourselves  in  the  forefront  of  those  advanc- 
ing and  defending  this  cause.  In  peace,  you 
will  help  constitute  the  forces  deterring  war, 
thereby  making  it  possible  for  other  men  to 
pursue,  however  painfully  and  slowly,  their 
basic  objective  of  freedom.  Should  deter- 
rence fall,  you  will  help  make  up  the  forces 
which  will  defeat  aggression  and  safeguard 
those  who  have  achieved  freedom.  This  un- 
usual opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  American  Revolution  will 
make  your  personal  obligation  even  more 
meaningful.  You  will  be  measured  by  and 
will  receive  your  greatest  satisfaction  from 
the  dedicated  and  intelligent  manner  In 
which    you    safeguard   our  CAuse. 

We  all  want  peace  and  tranquillity  along 
v.ith  our  freedom.  We  consider  these  to  be 
Ood-given  rights.  But.  as  our  Founding 
Fathers  realized,  these  rights  often  must  be 


fought  for— €uid  they  are  worth  the  figfit. 
We  believe  this  today  and  have  proved  it 
through  our  defense  of  fi^edom  in  such 
placee  aa  Korea,  Laos,  South  Vietnam,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

My  message  to  you  today,  then,  is  quite 
simple.     The   problems    which    trouble    the 
world  today  are  not  unique  to  this  decade 
they  are  but  recurring  proof  that  man  aiii 
control  his  environment  far  better  than  he 
can  control  mankind.     In  this  regard,  Mark 
Twain  said,  "Man   is   the  only   animal   that 
blushes,  or  has  any  need  to."    Moreover,  these 
world   problems   are   merely   obstacles — sur- 
mountable obstacles— in  the  path  of  Western 
civUization  whose  goal  is  world  peace,  law, 
and  freedom.    Your  personal  contribution  to 
overcoming   the   obstacles   created    by  other 
men  will  be  in  the  tradition  of  the  American 
Revolution.    That  great  Jurirt  and  humani- 
tarian, Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  faced 
a  situation  similar  to  yours  just  a  little  over 
100    years    ago.      He    was    an    officer    in    the 
Union   Army   in    the    Civil    War.    saw    much 
combat  action,  and  was  so  seriously  wounded 
that  his  family  despaired  fc»  his  life.     Cer- 
tainly, those  were  troubled  times— probably 
the  most  traiomatlc  in  our  Nation's  history. 
In  his  later  years,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  states 
that  he  believed  his  Civil  War  experience  to 
have     been     the     opposite     of     ill     fortune. 
Rather,    he    considered    that   those    violent 
years  had  rewarded  those  who  participated 
in  the  conflict  by  molding  their  characters 
and  conditioning  their  minds  to  be  unawed 
by  problems  and    to   be   receptive    to   pwog- 
ress.     He  summarized  his  feeling   in  these 
words,  "Through  our  great  good  fortune,  in 
our  youth  our  hearts  were  touched  with  fire." 
Gentlemen  of  the  class  of  1965.  your  hearts. 
your  minds,  and  your  cliaracters  have  already 
been   touched    with   the   fire   epitomized   in 
the  motto   of    the   UJS.   Military   Academy: 
"Duty.  Honor.  Country.  West  Point."    I  con- 
gratulate  you   today  on   achlertng   the  rare 
privilege  of  being  active  participants  in  fur- 
thering   and    defending    the    freedom     be- 
queathed   to   you    by   your   forebears.      And. 
With  my  congratulations  I  express  the  hope 
and    belief    that    the    Are    which    has    here 
touched  your  hearts  v<rill  never  be  quenched 
by  the   problems   you  must  face   and   over- 
come in  the  interests  of  freedom  and  Justice 
for  mankind.  ■ 

Tribute  in  Song  to  Frances  P.  Bolton 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF    WASHIHGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1965 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  Women's  National  Press  Club  paid 
their  annual  tribute  to  the  women  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  giving  a  dinner  In 
their  honor  which,  as  is  traditional,  was 
a  delightful  affair. 

As  part  of  the  evening's  program  a 
special  tribute  was  paid  to  the  two 
women  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
reached  the  quarter  centurj-  mark  in 
giving  devoted  service  to  their  country 
in  theu-  congressional  positions — Sen- 
ator Margaret  Chase  Smith  and  Repre- 
sentative Prances  P.  Boltok. 

Inti-oduced  into  this  tribute  was  a 
clever  song  about  our  own  House  Mem- 
ber, the  Honorable  Frances  P.  Bolton  of 
Olilo.  Since  it  so  well  delineatas  her 
multiple  activities  in  music.  I  fdr  that 
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our  colleagues  would  enjoy  having  ire 
share  it  with  them.  Therefore.  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  song  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point. 

Mrs.  Bolton 
(Tune:    'Around  the  World  in  80  Duy.s 
Around    the   world    the   Bolton    way. 
No  counterparts,   no  foreign  marts,   thc:-< 

never  time  to  play. 
Prom  Africa  to  Old  Red  Square 
Shes  seen    them  all,  she's  had  a  ball,   yr.u 
name  it — she's  been  there. 

With  world  aflfairs  come  other  cares 
Mount  Vernon's  view,  what  nurses  do.  w .  .  t 

others  fear,  she  dares. 
The  first  25  have  been  lots  of  fun 
And  the  best  years  are  still  to  come. 

SECOND   VERSE 

Election  day  is  play  for  her 

She  runs  with  ease,  wins  in  a  breeze,  it's  h.p- 

hooray  for  her. 
In  Washington,  she's  on  the  go 
A  headstand  here,  a  hearing  there,  and  on  'o 

Embassy  Row. 

Oh.  in  the  House  she's  found  a  home 

She  sets  the  pace  in  that  rat  race  beneirh 

the  Capitol  dome. 
The  first  25  have  been  lot*  of  fun 
And  the  best  years  are  still  to  come. 


Quotes  From  Indostrial  Leaders 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  1.  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Regional  Industrial  Development  Corn, 
of  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  in  its  o\- 
cellent  new  publication  entitled  "South- 
western Pennsylvania  on  the  Move"  i'l- 
cludes  several  letters  from  industrird 
leaders  in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  I  should 
like  to  include  those  letters  as  part  of  my 
lemarks: 

Quotes  Prom  Industrial  Leaders 
When  I  came  to  Pittsburgh  to  live.  :5 
years  ago,  people  here  had  some  big  pi  .iis 
about  what  they  wanted  to  do  to  improve  our 
city.  Today,  many  of  these  plans  have  bo- 
come  realities.  Our  skies  are  clean,  a  v.st 
flood  control  system  has  tamed  our  rivers 
beautiful  new  skyscrapers  stand  where  dliie-v- 
lofts  once  marred  the  business  area,  niie 
parks  dot  the  Golden  Triangle  and  wide  park- 
ways  link  it  to  aU  the  points  of  the  comp:.  s 
People  in  Pittsburgh  stm  are  makir.e 
plans — a  fine  new  sports  stadium,  a  nru? 
transit  system  which  will  introduce  Pit's- 
burgh-developed  innovations  in  rapid  trans::. 
more  new  buildings,  fine  luxury  apartme;::s 
rlglit  in  the  downtown  area  for  maximinr, 
convenience. 

The  people  of  Pittsburgh  know  how  to  tjet 
things  done.  Perhaps  this  abUlty  to  crea-.e 
plan,  and  successfully  carry  out  many  ani'  ;- 
tious  civic  improvement  projects — in  a  mi:  i- 
mum  of  time — is  the  most  important  adv.  ;■- 
tage  which  the  Pittsburgh  area  has  to  cf:"r 
to  business  and  industry. 

And  this  ability  to  create  and  plan  and  cv- 

eciite  successfully  is  not  limited  Just  to  coir.- 
mercial  ventures.  Pittsburgh  has  a  he.:, 
too.  Since  the  umted  Fimd  was  introdiu  .  u 
here  in  1956.  it  has  never  failed  to  surp  •  .- 
its  annual  goal.  A  fine  symphony,  a  gre.i 
new  medical  center  that  is  second  to  nono  :u 
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the  country,  three  fine  and  growing  univer- 
f  ities;  all  of  these  attest  to  the  determination 
I'.nd  ability  of  Pittsbiu-gh  to  achieve  excel- 
lence in  every  phase  of  community  life. 

Przd  C.  Fot, 
Chairman   of   the   Board,   Koppers   Co., 
Inc.,     Chairman     of     the     Governor's 
Council  of  Bitsincss  and  Indiistry. 

A  Florida  businessman  was  once  asked  to 
describe  his  State  and  he  said.  "Why,  it's 
500  miles  long,  200  miles  wide,  and  3  feet 
liigh."  Pennsylvania  is  a  lot  bigger,  and 
higher,  and  sometimes  hotter,  and  often 
colder — but  there  is  truly  no  better  place 
:n  the  United  States  in  which  to  establish 
.'.  business,  and  to  do  business,  than  our 
ytate.  And  especially  the  southwestern  end 
o:  it. 

Our  company  has  its  headquarters  and 
:%vo  of  its  large  steelmaking  plants  in  this 
;.rea.  A  large  portion  of  the  approximately 
S^lOO  million  in  capital  expenditures  we  have 
made  in  the  last  10  years  has  been  invested 
in  our  activities  here.  We  recently  optioned 
:vn  additional  223  acres  of  land  near  our 
Brackenridge  Works — for  future  expansion. 
And  we  are  looking  seriously  into  a  new 
steelmaking  process  whicla.  If  it  is  applicable 
t  -}  our  business,  could  involve  an  Investment 
cf  more  than  $20  million  here. 

The  advantages  of  this  area  are  obvious — 
:-nd  oft  repeated.  We  have  Etn  outstanding 
t;roup  of  people  here:  fine  workmen  who 
can  provide  a  newcomer  with  any  skiU  that 
he  requires.  We  have  a  tradition  of  good 
workmanship  and  a  history  of  Industrial 
.-.chievement.  Our  transportation  facilities, 
schools,  indvistrial  land  areas,  research,  near- 
iit-ss  to  the  great  markets  of  the  East  and 
Midwest,  availability  of  raw  materials,  of 
f  :ectricity  and  natural  gas,  and  many  other 
;  ssets  rest  heavily  in  favor  of  our  district 
over  many  others. 

And  atop  all  of  this,  there  is  a  new  spirit  In 
southwestern  Pennsylvania — a  new  "climate" 
that  welcomes  new  enterprise.  From  top 
( fflceholder  In  public  life  and  across-the- 
I'oard  to  the  man  in  the  mill,  there  is  a  new 
tietermination  to  do  better  than  ever  before 
for  the  businesses  that  are  here  and  for  the 
many  that  we  hope  to  attract.  We  hope  yotu-s 
v.ill  be  one  of  them. 

E.  J.  Hanlet, 
Chairman  and  President, 
Allegheny  Lud-lum  Steel  Corp. 

Almost  every  product  we  make  is  used 
somewhere,  somehow  to  protect  human  life. 
As  a  result,  oiu-  very  existence  as  a  company 
depends  entirely  on  our  ability  to  build  abso- 
lute quality  into  our  products.  We  know 
from  long  experience  that,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, this  can  only  be  acoomplished  by  the 
individual  employee  on  the  production  flotM-. 
'l\\e  finest  research,  engineering,  develop- 
ment, and  production  techniques  are  worth- 
less without  the  responsible,  attentive  ef- 
forts of"  all  our  employees.  We  like  Pltts- 
biu-gh  because  we  have  found  here  a  ready 
£ource  of  people  who  are  willing  to  accept 
this  responsibility.  They  know  and  under- 
stand that  every  hour  of  every  day  people 
are  staking  their  lives  on  liow  well  we  have 
done  our  Job,  and  they  are  vrtlllng  to  work 
with  us  to  meet  this  responsibility. 
John  T.  Rtan. 

President, 
Mi7ie  Safety  Appliances  Co. 


indtistry  area  adjust  to  other  type  opera- 
tions?— is  definitely  answered  in  the  afllrma- 
tive.  Production  employees  in  this  area 
have  a  strong  desire  to  learn  new  operations 
and  are  readily  accepting  the  Industry  rate 
of  pay.  The  extreme  depth  of  female  help 
is  most  gratifying  to  us  in  light  manufac- 
turing. We  have  also  experienced  excellent 
results  in  hiring  a  local  middle-  and  top- 
management  team  without  the  necessity  of 
moving  families. 

It  would  be  remiss  not  to  mention  the  fine 
cooperation  our  State  has  rendered  under 
administrations  of  both  political  parties.  As 
Tou  know,  otu-  New  Castle  Area  Development 
Corp.,  In  conjtmction  with  State  PIDA  and 
local  fimds,  enabled  us  to  expand  through 
product  diversification  with  no  strain  on 
company  capital.  Coupled  with  the  top- 
notch  services  of  otir  State  employment 
office  in  the  areas  of  hiring,  testing,  and 
training,  we  were  ahead  and  running  long 
before  we  anticipated, 

Jat  H.  Weiner, 
Executive  Vice  President, 

Reliable  Luggage.  Inc. 

In  the  first  place,  for  quite  a  number  of 
yeare  now.  the  supply  of  trained  labor  here 
has  been  more  than  adequate.  As  you  know, 
w^e  have  more  than  doubled  our  sales  volume 
in  the  past  5  years  and  this  required  the 
addition  of  considerable  staff  In  all  erf  our 
depyartments.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  In 
fijiding  suitable  personnel  for  practically  aU 
om-  departments  from  the  Pittsburgh  labcw 
supply. 

There  are  adequate  supplies  of  all  kinds  of 
material  a\'allable  in  Pittsburgh.  It  is  un- 
necessary for  us  to  carry  a  large  Inventory  of 
any  of  the  raw  material  items. 

Pittsburgh  has  outstanding  medical  facili- 
ties. The  educational  facilities  are  good,  par- 
ticularly the  technical  schools  where  we  oc- 
casionally have  to  draw  on  information  that 
is  not  as  yet  in  textboc*s.  We  find  It  also 
advantageovis  to  make  use  erf  the  outstanding 
research  facilities  in  this  area. 

Louis  L.  Vatda. 

President, 
Bacharach  Industrial  Instrument  Co. 


Gateway  Industrial  Exhibits  is  proud  of 
its  association  with  Pittsburgh  and  western 
Pennsylvania.  The  immense  strides  made  in 
industrial  growth,  the  concentration  of  tech- 
nical resources  and  highly  skilled  trades,  and 
the  cooperative  labor  policies  have  made  this 
area  an  ideal  location  for  a  commercial  dis- 
play firm.  We  have  every  confidence  that 
the  vital  industries  in  this  area  wUl  continue 
to  progress  and  grow  in  the  years  ahead. 

W.   H.    D.    KOERNEK. 

Executive  Vice  President. 
Gateicay  Industrial  Exhibits,  Inc. 


We  have  been  operating  a  zinc  smelter  in 
Beaver  County  for  approximately  33  years 
and  have  been" well  satisfied.  We  have  found 
the  tax  structure  to  be  reasonable,  the  county 
officials  cooperative,  and  the  people  in  gen- 
eral to  be  friendly  and  cooperative.  There 
is  definitely  a  smalltown  atmosphere  of 
neighborllness  which  we  have  feamd  attrac- 
tive. The  labor  supply  is  ample  and  orien- 
tated toward  plant  work. 

Transportatlonwise.  adequate  rail,  barge, 
and  trucking  facilities  are  available. 

In  our  particular  operations  we  find  the 
adequate  supplies  of  coal  and  coke  available 
In  this  area  to  be  extremely  advantageous. 

Perhaps  the  best  measure  of  our  thinking 
concerning  the  coimty  Is  that  in  the  years  to 
come  we  hope  to  both  expand  our  present 
smelter  and  construct  additional  facilities  of 
a  diversified  nature. 

C.  D.  Henderson. 

Manager, 
St.  Joseph  Lead  Co. 


Western  Pennsylvania  is  ideal  for  any 
nianufacttjrer  who  shii>s  to  major  market 
areas  as  well  as  to  a  broad  market  coverage. 
Our  present  location  is  a  selling  point  to 
ch.Tin  operators:  note  how  we  constantly  use 
oxir  location  map  to  play  up  geographic  lo- 
cation and  more  than  adequate  truck  and 
r.-\il  facilities. 

We  were  also  extremely  pleased  with  the 
development  of  our  production  team.  The 
one    big    question — can    people    in   a    prime 


As  evidence  of  faith  tn  the  future  erf  this 
area,  Rockwell  Manufacturing  Oo.  recently 
expanded  and  dedicated  its  multimillion-dol- 
lar research  and  development  center  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Its  staff  will  perfM-m  a  variety  erf 
basic  and  applied  research  tasks  In  a  search 
for  newer  and  better  products  In  the  areas  in 
which  we  now  and  perhaps  in  the  future  vrtll 
do  business. 

Additionally,  mantifacturlng  faculties  are 
being  expanded  considerably  at  the  com- 
pany's Uniontown,  Pa.,  operation. 

Rockwell  Manuiactiulng  Oo.,  producing 
basic  products  few  many  industries,  is  a  high- 
ly diversified  company,  representing  the  type 
of  diversification  through  which  western 
Pennsylvania  is  growing.  The  company's 
technological  advances  will  ha^'e  much  erf 
tlieir  genesis  here. 

Tlie  talent  needed  to  underpin  this  new 
technology  can  be  supplied  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania. Here  there  is  awareness  erf  tlxls 
educational  need,  a  willingness  to  respond 
to  it.  and  the  technical,  physical,  and  finan- 
cial resources  to  produce  the  technologists 
who  will  achieve  it. 

Rockwell-Standard  Corp.,  a  company  un- 
related to  RockweU  Manufacturing,  is  equally 
diversified.  Its  facilities  at  New  Castle.  Pa., 
rely  on  the  plentiful  and  skilled  labor  supply 
Of  this  area. 

Both  companies,  with  plants  and  sales  op- 
erations all  over  the  country  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  world,  have  their  focal  points  here. 
They  are  in  a  good  spot. 

Willard  p.  Rockwell,  Jr., 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

RockweU  Manufacturing  Co. 


Westlnghouse  Is  closely  associated  with 
western  Pennsylvania  tiirough  history  and 
through  choice. 

More  than  77  years  ago,  George  West- 
lnghouse launched  electric  power  research 
and  development  and  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  electric  equipment  here.  In  recent 
years,  the  company's  pioneering  research  in 
atomic  energy  has  led  to  the  creation  of  an 
entirely  new  todustry.  The  Pittsburgh  area 
has  become  the  atomic  power  capital  of  the 
world. 

The  desirability  of  western  Permsylvanla 
as  a  stlmulatmg  locale  for  the  generation  of 
new  and  advanced  Ideas  has  caused  Westing - 
house  to  complete  here  within  recent  years 
three  major  laboratories  which  bring  to  more 
than  $225  mUllon  the  research,  development, 
and  engineering  faculties  It  owns  or  operates 
In  western  Pennsylvania.  Sexne  25.000  West- 
house  people  are  actively  employed  in  this 
area,  creating,  building,  and  selling  electrical 
products  for  use  throughout  the  world. 
Donald  C.  Burnham, 

President, 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 


Washington  Steel  Corp.  has  grown  and 
prospered  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania.  In 
considering  locations  for  our  new  melting  fa- 
cilities, we  reviewed  our  present  advantages 
and  the  advantages  of  remaining  near  our 
present  facilities. 

An  ideal  location  for  our  new  plant  was 
found  at  Hotiston,  Pa.,  approximately  6 
miles  from  our  headquarters.  Skilled  labor, 
necessary  to  our  melting  operations,  was  Im- 
mediately available  in  the  area. 

The  site,  adequate  for  present  plans  and 
future  expansion,  is  near  a  hub  of  national 
and  State  highways  and  is  served  by  rail  and 
all  vitillties.  A  ready  access  to  the  Pituburgh 
.^irrxirt  w.is  a  major  consideration. 

T.  S.  Pitch. 

President. 

Washington  Steel  Corp. 


The  geographic-econoniic  center  of  our 
market  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  very 
near  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  as  a  result  we 
selected  Uniontown.  Pa.,  for  the  location  of 
our  eastern  manufacturing  warehouse  oper- 
ation.    It  is  close  enough  to  Pittsburgh  for  a 
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major  source  of  supply,  and  transportation 
Is  such  that  a  wide  number  of  truck  fleets 
terve  Unlontown  on  major  highway  systenas 
po  that  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Baltimore,  and  other  major  trading  areas 
are  overnight  away  from  us.  This  is  ad- 
\antageous  both  for  supplies  coming  In  and 
for  prompt  service  to  our  customers. 

The  community  effort  and  attitude  was 
the  real  clincher.  Not  only  was  a  good 
finance  program  offered  to  us  but  we  were 
really  sold  on  the  desire  of  the  people  to 
perform  for  any  industry  that  came  to  their 
area.  Our  results  have  confirmed  this  initial 
felelng.  Our  costs  are  comparable  or  lower 
than  In  our  western  plant,  and  our  service 
to  our  customers  from  this  centrally  located 
eastern  plant  has  helped  our  sales  tremen- 
dously. 

Our  Initial  feelings  that  we  had  selected 
the  right  location  for  our  eastern  operation 
were  evidenced  shortly  after  we  started  oi>- 
eratlons.  Now,  after  over  2  years,  we  are 
firmly  convinced  that  our  decision  on  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  and  specifically  Union- 
town,  was  a  good  one  on  our  part. 
Walteb  p.  Malsbary, 

General  Manager, 
Malsbary  Manufacturing  Co. 

1  am  delighted  to  summarize  a  few  of  the 
reasons  which  make  Allegheny  Coxinty  such 
on  attractive  location  for  our  operations. 

First,  and  most  important,  the  vlgoroiis 
programs  of  research  in  the  Pittsburgh  re- 
gion, particularly  in  fields  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology, provide  a  stimulating  climate  for  the 
scientists  on  our  staff.  We  find  researchers 
in  the  universities  and  other  private  labora- 
tories most  cooperative  and  frequently  call 
upon  them  for  skills  which  complement  our 
own.  In  addition,  however,  we  should  note 
the  excellent  air  freight  service  (which  en- 
ables us  to  serve  our  radioisotope  ctistomers 
promptly  and  economically),  the  diversified 
recreational  and  cultural  opportunities  of 
western  Pennsylvania,  and  the  encourage- 
ment which  all  levels  of  government  give 
us  in  our  research  and  development  en- 
deavors. 

R.  A.  Brightsen, 

President, 
Nuclear  Science  <L-  Engineering  Corp. 


1  have  been  asked  a  number  of  times  why 
Magnetics,  Inc.,  was  established  In  Butler. 
There  are  a  number  of  very  good  reasons  for 
this.  It  iB  halfway  between  the  east  coast 
market  and  the  Midwest  markets.  It  is  in 
a  good  Industrial  area,  so  that  most  of  the 
services  we  require  are  convenient.  There 
Is  a  ready  supply  of  competent  labor.  It  la 
close  to  our  major  suppliers.  The  attitude  of 
the  community  is  very  favorable  toward  busi- 
ness. 

Arthur  O.  Black, 
PrcMdefit,  Magnetics.  Inc. 


H.R.  7465 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    Nrw    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9.  1965 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  mail  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  support  of  my  bill,  H.R.  7465. 
Leaders  of  youth  groups,  lay  and  reli- 
gious leaders,  and  just  plain  parents  have 
volunteered  their  services  in  the  war  to 
rid  this  Nation  of  smut.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  there  i.s  a  great 


ground^well  of  public  opinion  rising  in 
opposition  to  the  smut  peddlers. 

The  only  answer  to  this  cancer  which 
is  eating  at  the  moral  underpinnings  of 
this  Nation  is  an  arousad  America.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  there  are  signs 
that  the  people  of  this  Nation  have  finally 
reached  the  point  where  they  have  had 
as  much  as  they  can  take. 

It  is  a  special  source  of  pleasure  to 
me  that  nowhere  is  there  greater  opposi- 
tion to  filth  than  in  the  district  which  1 
have  the  honor  to  represent. 

On  Friday  evening.  May  28.  1965.  at  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  Newark  Archdioceaan  Federation 
of  Holy  Name  Societies,  held  at  the 
chanceiT  office  of  the  Newark  archdio- 
cese, a  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  to  give  full  support  to  H.R.  7465. 
The  Archdiocesan  Federation  represents 
some  500,000  Holy  Name  members  in 
Hudson,  Essex,  Bergen,  and  Union  Coun- 
ties. I  am  proud  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Recor4  the  evidence  that,  in 
northern  New  Jersey,  something  is  being 
done  to  combat  smut.  The  resolution 
follows : 

Whereas  widespread  public  concern  has 
been  evidenced  relative  to  the  continued 
traffic  in  obscence  matters  and  materials, 
causing  grave  national  concern;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  find  more  effective  ways  and 
means  of  preventing  the  transmission  of 
such  matters  and  materials  through  the  in- 
strumentalities which,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  subject  to  Federal  regulation;   and 

Whereas  the  State  and  local  governments 
have  perhaps  an  even  greatar  responsibility 
In  the  exercise  of  their  police  powers  to  pro- 
tect the  public,  and  particularly  minors, 
from  the  morally  corrosive  effects  of  such 
matters  and  materials;  and 

Whereas  effective  governmental  action 
needs  the  support  and  cooperation  of  an  In- 
formed public;  and 

Whereas  there  is  an  immediate  need  for  a 
coordinated  effort  at  the  various  gfovern- 
mental  levels,  and  by  public  and  private 
groups,  to  combat,  by  all  constitutional 
means,  this  pernicious  traffic;  and 

Whereas  the  pvu-pose  of  HJl.  7465,  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  is  to  create  a  commission, 
known  as  the  Commission  am  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials,  and  which 
Commission  shall  consist  of  15  members, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  follows : 

( 1 )  One  from  the  Senate; 

(2)  One  from  the  Hovuse  of  Representa- 
tives; 

(3)  One  from  the  Post  Office  Department; 

(4)  Two  from  the  Department  of  Justice; 
one  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation; 

(5)  One  from  the  Dep.irtment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare; 

(6)  Three  from  the  clergy;  but  no  two 
members  shall  represent  the  same  faith; 

(7)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent 
librarian; 

(8)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  book  publishing  industry; 

(9)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  newspaper,  magazine,  and 
periodical  publishing  industry; 

(10)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  motion  picture  Industry: 

(11)  One  who  shall  be  a  ppomlnent  repre- 
sentative of  the  radio  and  television  Indus- 
try: 

(12)  One  who  shall  be  a  cjiief  prosecutor 
of  a  city  or  co\inty  government; 

(13)  One  who  shp.ll  be  :\  prominent  edu- 
cator; and 


Whereas  this  Commission  shall  be  investcr. 
with  the  powers  of  investigation,  analys;^ 
and  recommendations  and  shall  report  the.: 
findings  to  the  President  of  the  United  Stau  .s 
and  to  the  Congress:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Newark  Archdiocesuu 
Federation  of   Holy  Name   Societies,   repre- 
senting the  500.000  Holy  Name  men  of  tl.t- 
counties  of  Bergen,  Essex,  Hudson,  and  Unior. 
In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  does  most  fer- 
vently represent  to  the  Congress  of  the  Unite  : 
States  the  enactment  into  law  of  H.R.  746" 
George  E.  Davis,  K.S.G.. 
Secretary,   Neuxirk  Archdiocesan  Fed- 
eration of  Holy  Name  Societies. 


"The  States  of  the  Union:  Shape  Up  or 
Ship  Out"— Chapter  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  8,  1965 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  thi 
Is  the  second  Installment  of  the  brlllian. 
series  of  four  articles  by  the  Kansas  City 
Star's  correspondent,  R^y  Morgan,  deal- 
ing with  the  crisis  of  responsibility  In  ou. 
Federal  Union  today.  Chapter  m  and 
IV  win  appear  in  succeeding  issues  of  the 
Record  : 

(By  R.i.y  Morgan,  the  Star's  Kimsas 
correspondent) 

Washington. — Insensltlvity  by  the  Stat»- 
to  the  needs  of  their  own  areas  and  their 
refusal  to  finance  solutions  adequate!, 
brought  on  t  he  crisis  that  resulted  in  th- 
Federal  entrance  Into  new  fields. 

This  is  the  consensus  of  official  groups  con  - 
nee  ted  with  State  governments  such  as  thp 
Council  of  State  Governments,  the  Advisor v 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relation^ 
Federal  officials,  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son,  and   Members   of   Congress. 

BEGINNING  TO  SEE  JOB  AHEAD 

There  are  signs  the  States  realize  the 
face  going  the  way  of  the  dinosaurs  unlef  ~ 
they  provide  their  own  solutions.  Everywhe:  ■ 
here  there  is  a  great  sciirrylng  by  State  offi- 
cials to  show  they  want  to  be  helpful  part- 
ners. 

As  a  spokesman  for  the  Council  of  Stat 
Governments  said:   "Strong  State  leadershij 
will  determine  its  role  within  the   Feder;. 
system  in  influencing  the  character  of  de- 
velopment within  Its   boundaries." 

There  is  an  aroused  public  concern  belli .- 
indicated  by  citizen  groups  to  help  the  sag- 
ging States  regain  their  feet  to  offset  wha^ 
appeared  to  be  a  near-breakdown  of  Sta'' 
Influence.  This  comes  In  the  face  of  growir.  ■ 
Federal  action  to  fill  the  vacuum  created  b 
the  failure  of  the  States  to  act. 

One  such  group,  the  Citizens  Conferem 
on     State     Government,     is    Kansas     City- 
oriented,  with  Homer  Wadsworth,  presider. 
of  the  Kansas  City  School  Board  and  directr- 
of  the   Kansas  City  Association  of  Tru.s; 
and  Foundations,  as  the  chairman. 
leaders  among  trustees 

Its  influential  members  include  as  irustet- 
such  men  as  Benson  Ford,  of  the  Ford  Mote.; 
Co.;  Clarence  Shuman,  of  the  American  Farn. 
Bureau  Federation,  and  NeU  Haggerty,  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Building  Trades  Department,  wlv 
are  devoting  their  efforts  to  helping  the  Stat. 
governments. 

William  G.  Coleman,  executive  director 
the  Advisory   Commission   on   Intergoverr  - 
mental  Affairs,  said  the  group  had  applies 
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for  grants  from  the  Ford  and  Carnegie  Foun- 
dations to  help  it  in  its  studies,  and  that 
tiie  Commission  and  Members  of  Congress 
were  watching  Its  activities. 

•The  idea  was  originally  incorporated  by 
George  Morgan,  a  Kansas  City  lawyer  and  a 
former  member  of  the  Missouri  General  As- 
sembly; Dr.  Warren  Peterson,  of  Community 
Studies.  Inc.,  of  Kansas  City,  and  Horace 
Sheldon,  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.."  Coleman 
s..id. 

Morgan  is  temporary  director  of  the  group 
and  the  trustees  will  meet  in  July  in  Detroit 
to  consider  appointment  of  a  full-time 
director.  Its  primary  concern  will  be  to 
beef  up  State  legislative  functions  to  make 
S'ate  government  more  efficient. 

A  FORD  GRANT  FOR  RESEARCH 

Another  indication  of  the  growing  concern 
i\,.r  the  States  is  a  similar  grant  recently  is- 
sued by  the  Ford  Foundation  to  Terry  San- 
tord.  former  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  to 
c-:.gage  in  independent  research  on  the  grow- 
iiig  crisis  of  State  governments. 

.\  Federal  economist,  Laslow  Ecker-Racz. 
is  quick  to  point  out  that  State  and  local 
gn-ernments  still  bear  the  major  share  of  the 
cost  of  government  as  compared  with  the 
sliare  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Ecker-Racz,  who  is  assistant  director  of 
tiie  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
n\ental  Relations  here,  has  large  multicol- 
ored graphs  of  2  years  of  research  by  his 
f  aff.  The  charts  show  graphically  how  State 
ciud  local  governments  have  had  sharp  rises 
i:i  expenditures  to  meet  the  crisis. 

■The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  both  State 
:.:\d  local  governments  waited  too  long  to 
i  . at."  Ecker-Racz  said. 

STATES  FAILED  TO  ACT 

"Local  groups  and  urban  areas  tried  to  get 
•;;e  States  to  try  to  do  something  about 
problems  such  as  public  housing,  urban  re- 
newal and  air  and  water  pollution.  For  one 
r  ason  or  another,  the  States  were  reluctant 
1.1  act. 

■These  groups  conceived  the  idea  of  going 
t  ;  the  Congress,  the  President  or  Federal 
.^encies  with  their  problems.  In  the  more 
p.'litically  oriented  atmosphere  in  Washing- 
ton where  the  vaUie  of  votes  is  recognized, 
they  found  a  ready  ear  and  a  willing  purse. 
That  was  the  beginning." 

Another  factor,  of  course,  was  the  unwill- 
I'lgness  of  the  States  and  the  legislatures  to 
provide  the  funds.  They  have  been  too 
prone  to  look  at  the  short-range  tax  rate. 
.As  one  Member  of  Congress  said  at  recent 
hearings  on  intergovernmental  relations: 
■  .\11  of  the  States  would  have  begun  to  act  if 
•'\ey  coxild  have  found  an  easy  way  to  get  the 
finds." 

The  statistics  prepared  by  Ecker-Racz 
show,  ironically  enough,  a  growing  depend- 
ence on  State  and  local  governments  to  meet 
costs  comj>ared  to  the  Federal  Government, 
.-•tate  and  local  costs  of  government  rose 
irom  $51  billion  in  1948  to  about  $201  million 
".lis  year. 

Federal  costs  of  government  rose,  on  the 
(  ■.her  hand,  from  around  $43  billion  In  1948 
'1  aromid  $107  billion  in  1965. 

In  the  same  period.  Federal  debt  limits  re- 
mained fairly  constant,  moving  from  about 
*1275  billion  to  just  over  $300  billion.  In  the 
E.tme  period  from  1948  to  1966.  State  and 
local  debt  soared  drastically  from  just  under 
t20  billion  to  more  than  $100  billion. 

All  over  the  Nation.  States  are  under  pres- 
sure from  their  own  citizens  to  revamp  their 
I  institutions  in  the  light  of  modern-day 
needs  and  to  reapportion  legislatures.  Fed- 
eral officials  and  Members  of  Congress  warn, 
i'owever.  that  reapportionment  will  only  get 
"he  reins  of  government  back  in  the  hands 
f'l  the  majorities  and  will  not  bring  any  im- 
mediate panaceas. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  thing  on  the  side  of 
■^:ate  survival  are  its  supporters  as  an  equal 
nistrument  of   the  Federal  system.     Repre- 


sentative Robert  Ellsworth,  Republican,  of 
Kansas,  for  instance,  points  out  that  many  of 
the  programs  which  became  Federal  respon- 
sibility were  experimented  with  and  -Der- 
fected  at  State  levels. 

There  are  indications  that  some  groups 
are  trying  to  pull  the  States  back  by  their 
bootstraps.  As  John  C.  Davidson,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  government  finance  division  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
said  at  House  and  Senate  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Subcommittees  here  last  week: 

"We  do  not  believe  that  too  much  stress 
can  be  placed  on  the  importance  of  again 
focusing  public  attention  on  the  strategic 
position  of  the  States  in  our  open  society. 
In  our  opinion,  it  is  time  to  close  down  the 
bypasses  of  State  governments  in  dealings 
between  the  Federal  and  local  governments 
and  give  renewed  recognition  to  the  depend- 
ence of  our  system  on  strong  and  resourceful 
State  governments. 

"In  short,  we  believe  that  in  this  era  a 
save-our-States  approach  should  be  the  key 
to  re.solving  problems  of  intergovernmental 
relations.  We  believe  an  increase  of  pace  in 
redressing  the  balance  of  the  Federal  system 
is  needed  for  its  greater  effectiveness  and 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage 
the  States  and  their  localities  to  accept  and 
discharge  greater  responsibility  for  the  per- 
formance of  public  services  appropriate  to 
their  Uirisdiction." 


The  Supreme  Court  Hands  the  Commu- 
nists Another  Victory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  almost  unbelievable  that  a 
majority  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Coui-t  would  participate  in  the  recent  de- 
cision which  will  permit  Communists  to 
hold  office  in  American  labor  unions. 
Are  these  Justices  so  far  removed  from 
reality  that  they  believe  the  Commu- 
nist Party  to  be  harmless? 

The  American  people,  the  responsible 
labor  unions,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  have  been  deeply  concerned  with 
the  danger  of  allowing  Communists  to 
control  unions  or  to  be  in  a  position  to 
dictate  union  policy.  Congress,  in  its 
wisdom,  and  reflecting  the  attitude  of 
the  people,  enacted  a  law  which  made  it 
illegal  for  Communists  to  hold  office  in  a 
labor  union  in  this  country.  Now,  with 
one  stroke  of  the  pen,  these  Justices  have 
flaunted  their  authority  in  the  face  of 
the  people,  responsible  union  members, 
and  Congress  itself. 

The  decision  just  rendered  by  the 
Court  now  will  make  it  possible  for  dedi- 
cated Communists,  sworn  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  pledging  allegiance  to  a  for- 
eign power,  to  take  over  labor  unions, 
many  of  whose  members  are  engaged  in 
sensitive  work  in  our  missile  program 
and  our  defense  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  must  speak  up 
before  such  irresponsible  decisions  ren- 
der our  country  helpless  before  an  enemy 
whose  goal  is  world  domination.  We 
must  face  up  to  the  danger  of  allowing 


the  Supreme  Court  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution or  to  rescind  careful  considered 
laws  passed  by  Congress. 

In  my  opinion,  this  one  decision  is  ill 
considered,  ill  advised,  and  certainly  a 
dire  threat  to  the  security  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

The  following  column  by  David  Law- 
rence, from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  June  8,  deserves  careful  reading: 

COVRT  RfLINC  ON  REDS  IN  UNIONS 

( By  David  LawTence ) 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
by  a  5-to-4  vote,  has  just  ruled,  in  effect, 
that  members  of  the  Communist  Party  can- 
not be  prevented  from  holding  office  in  labor 
vmions  and  causing  jxslitical  strikes  in  na- 
tional emergencies.  Tlie  law  which  Con- 
gress passed  has  been  declared  invalid. 

This  means  that,  although  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  United  States  is  dedicated  to 
the  objective  of  bringing  about  the  overthrow 
of  the  American  Government,  its  members 
cannot  be  prevented  from  carrying  out  their 
purpose  by  subtle  methods  of  intrigue  and 
control  over  labor  unions. 

Many  countries  are  today  suffering  from 
Comniunist  control  of  labor  organizations 
and  in  the  last  several  years  Congress  has 
attempted  by  statute  to  prevent  such  con- 
trol from  being  achieved  in  this  country.  In 
fact,  a  governmental  agency  known  as  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  has 
found  that  the  Communist  Party's  "prin- 
cipal leaders  and  a  substantial  number  of  its 
members  are  subject  to  and  recognize  the 
disciplinary  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  representatives,"  and  that  there  is  evi- 
dence of  the  domination  and  control  of  the 
Communist  Party  here  by  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  "the  objec- 
tives of  the  world  Communist  movement." 
Tlie  Supreme  Court  did  uphold  the  find- 
ings of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  in  several  cases  nearly  10  years  ago.  but 
now  the  new  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court 
raises  the  question  of  whether  even  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  will  be- 
come taboo  by  a  future  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing. Justice  Byron  White,  who  was  Joined 
in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the  case  this 
week  by  Justices  Tom  Clark,  John  Marshall 
Harlan,  and  Potter  Stewart,  said  that  the 
reasons  given  by  the  Court  for  invalidating 
the  law  that  prohibits  Communists  from 
iioldlng  ofRce  in  labor  xmions  can  also  be 
applied  throughout  the  Government.  He 
said : 

"By  the  same  token,  a  statute  disqualify- 
ing Commttnists.  or  authorizing  the  executive 
branch  to  do  so.  from  holding  sensitive 
positions  in  the  Government  would  be  auto- 
matically infirm,  as  would  a  requirement  that 
employees  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
or  the  National  Security  Agency  disclaim 
membership  In  the  Communist  Party,  unless 
in  each  case  it  is  proved  by  evidence  other 
than  membership  in  the  Communist  Party, 
the  nature  of  which  has  already  been  adjudi- 
cated, that  the  individual  would  commit  acts 
of  disloyalty  or  subordinate  his  official  under- 
takings to  the  interests  of  the  party." 

What  this  means  is  that  In  the  future  it 
will  have  to  be  demonstrated  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Court  in  each  instance  that  a 
Communist  has  the  intention  of  actually 
doing  something  to  overthrow  the 
Government. 

The  four  dissenting  members  of  the  Court 
ask  how  it  is  possible  to  prove  that  a  person 
intends  to  become  disloyal.  Their  opinion 
continues: 

"The  Communist  Party's  illegal  purpose 
and  its  domination  by  foreign  power  liave 
already  been  adjudicated,  both  adminis- 
tratively and  judicially.  If  tliis  does  not  in 
Itself  provide  a  sufficient  probability  with 
respect  to  the  individual  who  persists  in 
remaining   a  member  of  the  party,  or  If  a 
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probability  Is  In  any  event  Insiifflcient,  what 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  Individual  will 
be  sufficient  to  disqualify  him?  If  he  miist 
be  apprehended  In  the  act  of  calling  one  po- 
litical strike  or  in  one  act  of  disloyalty  before 
steps  can  be  taken  to  exclude  him  from  office, 
there  Is  little  or  nothing  left  of  the  pre- 
ventive or  prophylactic  function.  •  •  • 

"Examples  of  statutes  that  will  now  be 
suspect  because  of  the  Courts  opinion  but 
were,  until  today,  unanimously  accepted  as 
legitimate  exercises  of  legislative  p>ower  could 
easily  be  multiplied.  Such  a  catalog  In  It- 
self would  lead  one  to  inquire  whether  the 
Court's  reasoning  does  not  contain  some  flaw 
that  explains  such  perverse  results." 

The  Supreme  Court  rulings  have  In  recent 
years  been  making  it  more  and  more  difficult 
to  get  at  the  Communists.  There  Is  a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  Justices  to  regard  the 
Communist  Party  as  Just  another  political 
party,  like  the  Republican  or  the  Democratic. 
What  Is  not  recognized  apparently  Is  that 
a  political  party  ceases  to  be  a  normal  expres- 
sion of  political  viewpoints  when  it  Is  trans- 
formed into  an  abnormal  Instrument  de- 
signed to  overthrow  the  American  Govern- 
ment Itself  by  subversion  or  by  actual  force. 
The  majority  in  the  latest  Supreme  Court 
ruling — consisting  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren and  Justices  Hugo  Black,  William  O. 
Etouglas,  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.,  and  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg — contends  that  the  language  of 
the  law  inflicts  a  punishment  on  individuals 
in  preventing  them  from  holding  office  in  a 
labor  union  and  that,  while  an  individual 
can  be  convicted  of  disloyalty,  he  cannot  be 
prevented  from  holding  office  in  a  labor  union 
merely  because  he  belongs  to  an  organization 
that  seeks  the  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. It  Is  Judicial  technicality  carried  to 
extremes. 
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LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 

Code  op  Laws  of  the  United  States 

TmjE  44.  Section   181.  CoNcnEssioNAL 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control   of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style   of   the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
Of   Congress  and  at  the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12.  1895,  c.  23,  §  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Tttle  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations. MAPS.  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  20 
1936.  c.  630.  i  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 
PiiTsuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and   delivery  of   the   Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUi- 
Uves.  as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 


the  Congressional  Record,  In  7'^ -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
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A  Faith  for  Heroes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN-  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  10, 1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
last  Siuiday,  the  historic  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  celebrated  its  272d  anni- 
versary and  gave  diplomas  to  a  splendid 
croup  of  young  ladies  and  young  men. 
lumbering  more  than  500.  The  bacca- 
laureate sermon  was  preached  that 
morning  by  an  outstanding  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  Ernest 
Gordon,  presently  serving  as  dean  of 
the  chapel  at  Princeton  University. 

In  presenting  Dr.  Gordon  to  an  audi- 
fuce   of   over    2.000   students,   relatives, 
tiiid  friends,  President  Paschall,  of  Wil- 
ham  and  Mary,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  early  part  of  World  War 
II.  Dr.  Gordon  has  served  with  a  High- 
land regiment,  was  captured  by  the  Jap- 
anese when  they  overcame  the  British 
defenses   at  Singapore,   and   thereafter 
orved   for   3   long,   miserable   years   in 
;i  Japanese  prison  camp.    The  primary 
purpose  of  his  captors  seemed  to  be  to 
let  as  much  labor  out  of  the  prisoners 
;is  possible  before  they  died  of  overwork 
und  starvation.     At  that  time.  Dr.  Gor- 
'.ion  was  not  a  spiritually  inclined  man; 
;>ut  he  was  endowed  with  a  wonderfully 
-trong  constitution,  which  survived  his 
inison  hardships.     However,  during  his 
prison  years,  he  saw  man  after  man  give 
up  in  despair,  and  die,  while  one  of  his 
comrades  who  apparently  was  frailer 
I  ban  most  of  the  rest,  and  who  devel- 
oped fust  one  and  then  another  killing 
disease,    was    sustained    through    that 
<irdeal  by  his  undying  faith  in  God  and 
n  God's  power  to  give  him  the  victory. 
As  a  result  of  those  war  experiences,  a 
nevious  British  soldier  decided  to  dedi- 
cate his  life  to  preaching  the  existence 
of  the  true  God  and  the  importance  of 
faith  in  His  omnipotent  power.    By  a 
singular  and  happy  coincidence,  another 
brilliant  Scotchman,   so   well  known  to 
IS    when    he    served    for    a    period    as 
r>ur   Chaplain— Dr.    Peter   Marshall — in 
leferrins;  to  the  terrific  destruction  of 
•property  and  loss  of  life  in  World  War 
TI.  said,  in  a  famous  sermon  at  his  New 
York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church:  "But 
faith  in  God  was  the  major  casualty  of 
;he  conflict." 

Students  of  cur.-ent  trends  are  deeply 
concerned  over  the  trend  in  this  counti-y 
to  materialism,  and  the  resulting  loss  of 
faith  in  the  truth  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lins  statement  that ;'God  governs  in  the 
affairs  of  men." 

It  was  to  warn  the  splendid  young 
graduates  of  the  College  of  William  and 
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Mary  against  that  trend  that,  on  last 
Sunday,  Dr.  Gordon  selected  as  his 
theme  the  oft-quoted  11th  chapter  of 
Hebrews,  on  the  subject  of  faith:  "The 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  full  text  of  Dr.  Gordon's  inspiring 
sermon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hebrews  XI:  37:  "They  were  stoned,  they 
were  sawn  in  two,  they  were  put  to  the  sword. 
they  went  about  dressed  In  skins  of  sheep 
or  goats,  distress  and  misery.  They  were  too 
good  for  this  world." 

I  like  the  11th  chapter  of  Hebrews.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  passages  in  the  Bible.  We 
don't  know  who  wrote  it.  All  we  know  is 
that  a  Christian,  steeped  in  the  tradition  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  wrote  to  Christians  of 
the  same  background  in  order  to  strengthen 
their  flagging  spirits  at  a  time  of  persecu- 
tion. Whoever  that  writer  was.  he  was  a 
man  who  understood  human  nature  ex- 
tremely well.  He  knew  why  his  friends  were 
depres.sed.  and  why  they  were  trembling 
Chnsii;ins.  They  had  almost  been  overpow- 
ered by  the  might  and  majesty  of  Rome. 
Here  was  their  little  colony  of  young  Chris- 
tians, impoverished,  lonely,  rejected;  and 
over  against  it  stood  the  powerful  empire  of 
Rome  with  all  its  status  symbols  showing, 
and  the  physical  evidence  of  its  authority 
on  display  everywhere.  What  can  you  do 
when  you  are  weak.  poor,  and  few  in  num- 
ber? The  answer  some  might  have  given 
is.  'Nothing,  just  nothing  at  all.  What  can 
the  weak  do  in  the  face  of  the  strong,  and 
what  can  the  few  do  in  the  face  of  the 
many?  " 

The  answer  given  by  our  unknown  friend 
is  that  there  is  precious  little  you  can't  do 
as  a  Christian.  In  effect  he  tells  them, 
■What  is  Rome  compared  to  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  what  is  Caesar  compared  with 
God?"  If  Jesus  learned  obedience  in  the 
school  of  suffering,  why  can't  you?  You've 
got  all  that  matters  on  your  side."  The  11th 
chapter  is  the  climax  of  the  whole  argu- 
ment. Look  at  your  history  he  writes.  It 
is  a  record  of  men  who  were  weak  in  physical 
power  bvit  great  in  the  strength  of  their 
faith.  It  Is  the  record  of  heroic  men  who 
lived  out  their  f.aith:  who  moved  out  of  the 
imprisoning  security  of  affluence  to  explore 
the  unknown  wildernesses,  who  overthrew 
empires,  who  lived  victoriously,  and  so  on. 
and  so  on.  but  read  it  for  yourselves.  It  is 
all  there  in  this  chapter. 

The  power  which  enables  men  to  live  so 
proudly,  defiantly,  and  nobly  is  the  power 
of  faith.  The  point  our  friend  makes  is  that 
ultimately  reality  is  not  limited  to  or  by  that 
which  we  can  see.  touch,  and  hear.  It  is  al- 
ways more,  it  is  always  beyond  that.  Faith 
is  the  response  to  the  eternal:  the  response 
which  motivates  men  to  go  forth  courageous- 
ly to  goals  dimly  perceived  and  to  frontiers 
never  perfectly  attained. 

A  mans  life  is  given  validity  by  responding 
to  this  imseen  dimension  rather  than  by  re- 
sponding to  the  seen,  the  measurable,  the 
known.  Doesn't  this  make  a  great  deal  of 
sense?  To  commit  your  eternal  destiny  to 
that  which  is  hard  and  fast  Is  to  deny  it,  and 


to  trust  only  that  which  is  seen,  is  to  narrow 
your  life  to  an  Intolerably  small  dimension. 
The  reason  why  I  am  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "A  Faith  for  Heroes"  is  because  I'm 
bored  stiff  with  the  complaints  of  those  who 
affirm  so  boastfully  and  noisily  that  there 
are  no  heroes,  and  that  there  Is  no  substance 
to    faith.      The    death    hand    of    secularism 
weighs  heavily  upon  our  spirits  to  depress 
and  enslave  them.     Now  is  the  time  when 
the  word  of  faith  mvist  be  spoken  and  the 
life  of  faith   lived.     In   a   recent  review  of 
Sartre's  new  book  "Situations"  in  the  New 
"Vork  Times.  Charles  Poore,  the  reviewer,  had 
this  to  say  of  Sartre,  "He  prefers  the  security 
of  despair  to  the  risk  of  victory."    This,  in 
my  view,  is  a  valid  criticism  of  so  many  cur- 
rent attitudes  and  ways  of  life.    The  security 
of  dispair  is  our  inheritance  from  secularism 
or  positivism,  and  "the  risk  of  victory"  Is  our 
inheritance    of    faith.     These    are    the    two 
poles  between  which  most  of  our  lives  are 
held   in   tension.     Here  is  how  one  of  our 
seniors  expressed  it  in  a  letter  to  his  girl 
friend.  "In  the  modern  world,  the  things  of 
this    earth,    the    scientific    world,    and    the 
political    relations    between    bodies    of    men 
have   become  so  complicated,  so  confusing 
that  we  little  men.  cannot  rise  out  of  our 
own  existence  to  see  the  God  beyond,  who 
can  be  a  basis  for  existence.     In  other  words. 
there  is  too  much  to  do  in   this  world,  too 
many  hugely  oppressing  forces  on  our  lives 
that     we     cannot     control — politics,     wars. 
bombs — that  we  cannot  see  the  use  or  good- 
ness of  God  ■     The  Interference  Is  obvious: 
because  we   cannot   see.  we   dare   not   hope. 
The  world  is  too  big  and  strong  for  us.     We 
must  bow  in  defeat  and  accept  the  security 
of  despair      In  many  ways  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion  was    that   to   whicti   the   writer   of   the 
Letter   to  the   Hebrews'  addressed  himself. 
His  answer,  as  I  have  indicated,  is  the  answer 
of  faith :  of  faith  which  proves  Itself  In  ac- 
tion.    The  proof  of   the   pudding   is  in   the 
eating   of    it.    is   what   he   says.     To   under- 
stand faith  you  have  to  understand  the  men 
of  faith:  the  prophets  who  were  stoned  for 
their  faithfulness  or  sawn  In  two  like  Isaiah, 
or  who  like  the  patriots  of  the  Maccabean 
revolt  of  165-135  B.C.  were  put  to  the  sword 
or   forced   to  seek  refuge   in  the  wilderness, 
and  to  be  hunted  like  wild  animals.     There 
is  more  to  life  than  physical  ease  and  com- 
fort, and  "the  security  of  despair." 

1.  In  tlie  face  of  almost  overwhelming  evi- 
dence faith  dares  to  be  optimistic.     It  doesn't 
deny  the  existence  of  the  available  evidence 
in  order  to  live  in  a  fool's  paradise,  what  It 
docs,  is  to  see  beyond  the  evidence,  and  to 
see  tliat  good  must  ultimately  prevail  over 
evil.     The  fear  that  this  will  not  ultimately 
happen  :s  what  drives  so  many  to  "the  secu- 
rity of  de.^pair."     We  are  suffering  from  the 
influence  of  too  many  Voltaires  and  too  many 
Lytton   Siracheys.     Voltaire,  you  remember, 
wrote   'Candide"  in  order  to  show  that  this 
is  not  "the  best  of  all  possible  worlds."  ard 
to  refute   Leibnitz   for   believing   in   such    an 
absurd  premise.      Lytton  Strachey  WTOtc  •The 
Eminent     Victorians"     to    show     that     thoy 
weren't  really  great,  but  sinful  like  everyore 
else.     What  they  both  forgot  to  say  was  that 
good  and  evil  exist  together.     This  is  some- 
thing any  person  instructed  in  the  Christian 
faith   knows   only   too   well.     The    experience 
of  evil  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  good. 
Indeed,  we  would  not  be  aware  of  evil  if  we 
did  not  have  some  knowledge  of  good.     A  bad 
apple  is  bad.  but  it  Is  also  good  because  It  Is 
still  an  apple.     It  is  like  the  cvirate's  bad  egg. 
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It  Is  good  Iti  parts.  According  to  Jesus'  par- 
able or  the  weeds,  righteousness  and  unright- 
eousness are  permitted  to  exist  together  in 
the  world  until  the  day  of  Judgment;  i.e.,  the 
ultimate  issue  is  in  God's  hands. 

What  we,  and  particularly  the  young  peo- 
ple of  our  time,  are  suffering  from,  is  a  serious 
case  of  shortsightedness.  The  good  has  been 
subject  to  so  much  debunking  that  we  can 
see  only  the  evU.  Last  fall  I  mentioned  to  a 
group  of  undergraduates  that  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  way  William  Gelding's  "Lord  of 
the  Plies"  had  caught  the  imagination  of  this 
college  generation  to  the  extent  that  many 
Identified  themselves  completely  with  the 
book'^  pessimistic  outlook.  One  undergrad- 
uate stayed  behind  to  talk  to  me  about  this 
subject,  and  to  tell  me  that  he  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  be  pessimistic.  The  world,  he 
believed,  was  In  the  hands  of  the  "Lord  of 
the  Flies,"  Beelzebul,  and  there  was,  there- 
fore, no  hope  for  humanity.  In  discussion 
with  him,  I  gathered  that  the  Cuban  crisis, 
and  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
had  made  a  deep  and  depressing  Impression 
on  him.  He  could  see  nothing  in  this  world 
but  the  mastery  of  lust,  and  the  victory  of 
power.  According  to  the  evidence  presented 
to  him,  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  other- 
wise. And  a  sad  and  pessimistic  lad  he  was 
a  lad  to  whom  winter  had  come  at  the  becin- 
nlng  of  spring. 

This  feeling  he  had  about  the  futility  of 
life  was.  I  think,  very  largely  the  restUt  of 
a  heavy  diet  of  pessimistic  literature,  and 
concourse  with  victims  of  misanthropy. 

Romaln  Gary  in  his  recent  novel  "The  Ski 
Bum"  gives  us  a  picture  of  those  dispossessed 
of  hope,  of  the  ski  bums  who  withdrew— or 
attempt  to  withdraw  from  existence — in  or- 
der to  pass  their  lonely  days  of  pessimistic 
alienation  among  the  cold,  pure,  snowclad 
mountains  where  no  demand  is  made  upon 
them  by  human  beings. 

In  one  scene,  we  are  permitted  to  view  the 
ski  bums  enjoying  their  despair  in  a  hip  Joint 
known  as  the  Red  Button  Cafe.  Tlie  only 
one  out  of  place  in  this  hip  Joint  is  a  Domini- 
can father  who  has  dropped  in  on  his  way 
from  his  mountain  monastery.  He  listens 
to  the  sick,  slick  talk  and  to  the  remarks 
made  about  him  as  a  priest.  Then  he  replies 
by  anaJyzing  the  situation  of  his  young 
friends,  "Your  generation  is  suffering  from, 
what  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  I  shall  call 
overdebunk.  There  was  a  lot  of  debunking 
that  had  to  be  done,  of  course.  •  •  •  But 
your  generation  and  the  generation  before 
yours  went  too  far  with  their  debunking  Job 
You  went  overboard.  Overboard,  that's  what 
you  did.  Its  moral  overkill.  It's  like  those 
Insecticides  Rachel  Carson  speaks  of  in  her 
book,  that  poison  everything,  and  kill  all  the 
nice  useful  bugs  as  well  as  the  bad  ones,  ajid 
In  the  end  poison  human  beings  as  well. 
•  *  •  You  are  all  no  more  than  22  years  old 
but  yours  is  a  silent  spring.  ' 

Any  man.  at  any  time,  and  in  anv  place, 
may  be  quite  easily  overcome  by  the  chills  of 
existence  and  the  acids  of  modernity,  for  the 
material  of  pessimism  is  always  with  us 
The  man  who  lives  by  faith,  however,  lives  by 
and  for  the  highest,  and  greatest,  and  best. 
His  faith  con'inces  him  of  the  goal  to  be 
attained,  the  good  to  be  accomplished,  and 
the  victory  to  be  gained. 

2.  Another  aspect  of  faith  is  that  it  can 
never  be  tied  down,  nor  hemmed  in.  nor 
confined,  nor  enslaved.  The  man  of  faith 
in  responding  to  that  which  Is  bevond  him- 
self, never  limits  his  frontiers,  nor  fences 
himself  in.  The  prime  example  of  this  kind 
of  adventtu-er.  according  to  Hebrews,  Is  Abra- 
ham. He  is  the  man  who  obeyed  the  call  to 
leave  the  comfort  and  security  of  UrJn  the 
"Chaldcas"  to  go  out  Into  the  unknown  to 
find  a  land  for  his  people  yet  to  be  born.  In- 
stead of  living  in  a  split-level  suburban 
home,  he  lived  in  a  tent  going  from  place  to 
place.    Hebrews  tell  us,  that  "he  was  looking 


forward  to  the  city  with  firm  foundations. 
Whose  architect  and  builder  is  God." 

This  was  our  friend's  way  of  reminding  his 
troubled  people  that  Ufe  has  no  terminus. 
The  man  who  arrives  never  goes  anywhere. 
The  man  who  has  reached  his  termin\.is! 
closed  his  door  and  his  mind,  hung  up  his 
knapsack,  and  taken  off  his  boots  is  dead 
That  is  what  death  Is.  It  Js  a  full  stop  in 
nowhere. 

I  think  we  are  much  too  concerned  these 
days  with  terminals  and  fences  rather  than 
with  advancing  frontiers  and  the  eternal  city. 
We  urge  the  college  student  to  find  his  aca- 
demic security  in  completing  so  many 
courses,  so  many  credits,  and  so  many  hours 
of  work,  all  of  which  are  registered  in  the 
heavenly  halls  of  ivy;  and  we  urge  so  strongly 
that  we  fall  to  point  to  the  fascinating  hori- 
zon of  truth  which  lies  bevoiid  the  outreach 
of  our  courses,  textbooks,  words,  knowledge, 
and  understanding.  Occasionally  a  lad  or 
lass  looks  up  long  enough  to  see  a  glow  in 
the  heavens,  and  has  a  brave  enough  heart 
to  follow  It  to  exciting  new  territory  and 
to  thrilling  new  adventures. 

Similarly  society  urges  our  young  people 
to  be  satisfied  \^ith  the  status  quo  and  gilt- 
edged  secvuaties.  But  life  is  more  than  three 
square  meals  a  day,  a  safe  j4ace  In  the  citv. 
and  in  suburbia. 

The  first  time  I  was  in  this  country,  it  was 
as  a  student.  During  our  first  summer,  my 
wife  and  I  traveled  by  road  to  Colorado. 
Every  so  often,  we  saw  a  statue  dedicated  to 
the  American  mother  of  tlie  frontier  days. 
In  her  arms  she  carried  a  t>aby.  infants 
tugged  at  her  long  skirts,  and  she  was  look- 
ing westward  to  a  frontier  that  was  as  yet 
unseen. 

Tliat  pioneer  mother  is  a  powerful  s\Tnbol 
of  those  who  Journey  toward  unseen  fron- 
tiers, confident  that  there  is  a.  land  destined 
for  them,  and  that  the  adventure  of  faith  is 
wonderfully  worthwhile.  Faith  opens  us  to 
the  adventure  of  new  ideas,  the  adventure  of 
vital  friendships,  and  the  adventure  of  Jour- 
nej-tng  with  God.  Faith  ia  not  only  the 
source  of  the  adventxiring  mind,  heart,  spirit, 
and  life,  it  is  in  itself  the  greatest  adventure 
of  all. 

3.  Lastly,  the  man  of  faith  identifies  him- 
self with  the  tradition  of  heroes  and  saints, 
with  those  who  have  done  the  best  with  what 
they  possessed,  and  adventured  continuously 
in  strange  lands — with  those  who  have~dared 
to  live  faithfully. 

The  heroism  with  which  the  writer  of 
Hebrews  is  concerned  is  not  the  specuicular 
kind  which  is  reported  in  the  mag.izine  en- 
titled "Life,"  but  the  everyday  kind  of  hero- 
Ism  which  endures  under  constant  and  heavy 
pressures  in  life.  To  live  for  others,  to  be 
loyal  to  a  Just  cause,  to  be  faithful  in  the 
execution  of  difficult  tasks,  to  labor  without 
reward,  to  go  on  living  optimistically  while 
everybody  else  has  given  up  in  despair,  is  to 
live  at  the  heroic  dimension  of  life.  Jesus, 
you  remember,  ctid  not  call  His  disciples  to 
a  life  of  ease  and  prosperity  but  to  a  life  of 
cross  bearing;  i.e..  a  daily  acceptance  of  bur- 
dens, challenges,  threats,  find  anxieties. 
"Come."  said  He,  "take  up  your  cross  daily 
and  follow  mc." 

In  one  of  the  Japanese  prisoner-of-war 
camps  where  I  was  imprisoned,  there  was 
with  me  a  young  soldier  from  Aberdeen.  He 
was  a  good  lad— a  lad  of  strong,  if  simple, 
faith.  The  burden  of  starvation,  overwork, 
and  disease  was  too  much  for  him.  His  body 
was  broken,  but  not  his  spirit.  He  had  ad- 
vanced beriberi,  malaria,  dysentery,  ulcers. 
heart  trouble,  and  stomach  trouble.  But 
you'd  never  have  known  it.  He  limped 
around  on  little  errands  of  niercy,  with  the 
twinkle  of  life  still  strong  in  his  eyes  and  the 
humor  of  good  spirit  still  bright  in  his  smile. 
And  then  cholera  struck  him.  He  was  car- 
ried to  the  cholera  camp  to  die.  But  he  did 
not.  He  came  back,  weak,  paralyzed,  but 
alive.    There  was  nothing  he  could  do  but  lie 
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there  on  the  ground  on  a  filthy  old  rice  sack. 
He  couldn't  do  brave  deeds,  but  he  was  bra',« 
with  the  bravery  of  faith.    His  life  was  a  coul 
tinuous  blessing  to  those  around  him.    Tl:c 
last  time  I  ever  saw  him  I  asked.  "How  n;> 
things  today,  Jock?"    He  replied.  "Just  fin-. 
Just   fine,   can't   help   but   worry   a   wee   b 
though  for  all  the  folk  at  home.    They  mu-^ 
be  having  a  hard  time  of  it— what  with  Gc-r  - 
man  bombings  and  rations."    He  smiled  h.; 
goodby,  and  I  went  to  my  day's  work.    Who.. 
I  returned  in  the  evening,  he  was  no  longc- 
there.    He  had  been  burled. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  another  liko 
Jock,  who  lived  bravely  In  the  midst  of  paii:. 
One  time  he  was  crippled  with  sciatica,  we..;: 
with  hemorrhage,  and  blind  with  ophthalmu.. 
His  wife  looked  at  him  with  a  breaking  hear;, 
and  said  with  bitter  sorrow,  "I  suppose  yo  : 
will  say,  as  usual,  that  things  have  fallen  oi;-^ 
all  for  the  best,  if  only  we  look  at  them  in  tl.- 
right  way?"  His  answer  reflected  his  high- 
hearted gallantry.  "It's  odd  you  should  s;r 
that,  for  that's  exactly  what  I've  been  think- 
ing. What  I  needed  was  a  rest,  and  this  h.  - 
forced  me  into  it." 

Those  two  men,  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses, were  obviously  defeated  by  "the  sling- 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,"  by  tl.o 
vicissitudes  of  existence.  They  were  immo- 
bilized by  illness.  They  were  flat  on  the.r 
back  in  the  position  of  defeat,  yet  they  did 
not  accept  this  as  their  ultimate  destiny, 
they  dared  to  risk  the  possibility  of  victorv 
and  to  live  by  faith.  For  them  to  live  by 
faith  meant  battling  with  the  forces  of  seli- 
plty,  seif-concem,  fear,  doubt,  and  hatred  cr 
life.  It  is  in  the  battlefield  of  the  heart  tha:. 
the  great  human  battles  are  fought,  lost  or 
won.  We  cannot  win  those  battles  if  Vve  d- 
not  believe  that  there  are  unseen  forces,  regi- 
ments of  angels,  at  our  command.  Triu 
lieroism,  as  I  understand  It,  Is  that  of  the 
free  spirit  which  loves  the  battle,  the  ones  fcr 
whom  it  is  fought,  and  the  One  who  is  life'- 
champion  and  victor.  When  Paul  WTOte  to 
the  Gallatians  telling  them  not  to  abandoJi 
their  freedom  as  Christians,  he  reminded 
them  that  what  is  of  ultimate  concern  ant. 
significance  is.  "faith  active  in  love."  Th; 
is  about  the  best  definition  of  heroism  1 
know:   it  is  "faith  active  in  love." 

A  short  time  ago  I  listened  to  a  younp 
theologian  tell  a  meeting  of  graduate  stu- 
dents that  faith  was  no  longer  acceptable  a 
a  working  premise.  The  theologian  of  todav 
had  to  be  true  to  the  facts,  that  Is,  to  the 
evidence  provided  by  scientific  analytical  re- 
search, therefore,  there  was  nothing  he  could 
say  as  a  theologian  about  God.  or  Christ,  or 
Easter:  at  best  he  could  only  say  what  is  no: 
and  what  is,  according  to  the  evidence.  The 
flatness  of  his  message  was  only  exceeded  by 
the  flatness  of  his  presentation.  As  I  senseu 
the  mood  of  that  meeting  the  only  contribu- 
tion he  had  made  was  one  of  unyielding 
despair. 

The  only  effective  answer  I  could  think  o' 
was,  not  in  terms  of  a  philosophical  argti- 
ment.  but  in  terms  of  men  who  evidenced 
in  their  lives  those  qualities  of  the  divine  and 
the  eternal — those  who  expressed  by  action 
faith's  optimism,  faith's  adventuring,  and 
faiths  heroism.  And  quite  frankly.  I  havc 
not  been  able  to  find  stronger  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  for  in  the  end  the  tmscen  and  ir.- 
tangible.  which  gives  depth  and  dimensior. 
to  human  existence,  is  measured  or  known 
not  by  words  and  arguments,  but  by  life  onti 
action.  The  meaningful,  the  divine,  thf 
eternal  is  known  in  human  terms,  in  terms, 
that  is.  which  transcend  those  of  our  space- 
time  limitations,  in  terms  of  those  who 
"were  stoned,  who  were  sawn  in  two.  who 
were  put  to  the  sword,  who  went  about 
dressed  in  skins  of  sheep  or  goats  in  povertv. 
distress,  and  misery,"  in  terms  of  those  who 
"were  too  good  for  this  world" — too  good  for 
this  world  because  they  were  bigger,  better, 
stronger,  greater  than  the  world  of  power 
Ej-mbols  and  physical  might. 
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Economist  Calls  Railroad  Safety  Claims 
Inaccurate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1965 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
biing  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
f.ndings  of  a  leading  economist.  Eli  L. 
Oliver,  who  is  associated  with  Labor  Bu- 
reau of  Middle  West,  with  respect  to 
railroad  safety.  Mr.  Oliver's  findings 
contradict  the  claim  of  the  railroads  that 
railroad  safety  has  improved  since  the 
layoff  of  firemen  on  freight  and  yard 
locomotives. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
i-iclude  the  June  8  issue  of  News  from  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Fnginemen.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  entitled 
•  Economist  Calls  Railroad  Safety  Claims 
Inaccurate,"  and  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  dated  June  1. 
1965,  entitled  "Look,  Congress": 

(From  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  Enginemen  News,  June  8,  1965) 
Economist   Calls    Railroad    Safety    Claims 
inaccttrate 
Washington,  D.C. — A  claim  by  the  Associ- 
.  -.ion  of  American   Railroads  that  railroad 
ifety   has   improved   since   the   removal   of 
;  :x>ut    15.000   locomotive   helpers    (firemen) 
;:om  freight  and  yard  locomotives  is  mani- 
:estly  inaccurate,  a  leading  economist  said 
1 iday. 
Eli  L.  Oliver,  associated  with  Labor  Bureau 
f  Middle  West,  charged  that  safety  statistics 
..sed  by  the  railroad  management  group  in 
:  .itionwlde    ads    last    June    1    and    2,    were 
-cnerally  misleading  and  grossly  misrepre- 
entative   of    the    facts    relative    to   railroad 
afety. 

Oliver  advised  the  Washington  Post,  in  a 
.itter,  that  the  railroad  group  used  statistics 
nat  cannot  be  checked  from  any  published 
Government  reports. 

He  said  Government  reports  that  are  avail- 
ble  to  all  and  that  can  be  checked  closely 
.  y  all,  show  a  much  different  picture. 

According  to  Oliver,  in  the  first  11  months 
•f  operations  without  helpers   (firemen)    on 
•■0  percent  of  yard  and  freight  locomotives, 
Ctovernment  accident  reports  show: 

1.  A  15.6-percent  increase  in  the  number 
■f  train  accidents. 

2.  A  14.4-percent  increase  in  the  number 
•f  train  accidents  resulting  in  casualties. 

3.  A  15.1-percent  increase  in  the  number 
■:  employees  killed  per  100,000  employees. 

4.  A  5.5-percent  increase  in  the  overall 
'.  mployee  casualties  (killed  or  injured)  per 
!  00.000  employees. 


We  don't  pretend  to  know  which  side  Is 
right  in  the  argtunent.  But  Congrees  did 
create  the  arbitration  panel  and  passed  legis- 
lation which  made  Its  decision  compulsory 
on  both  parties. 

In  that  case.  Congress  has  a  responslbUity 
for  taking  an  impai'tial  look  at  what  hap- 
pened as  a  result.  The  investigation  should 
produce  useful  guidelines  for  dealing  with 
future  labo''-management  disputes  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature. 


From   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Daily  News. 
June  1,  1965) 
Look,  Congress 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Firemen  and 
■lie  AFL-CIO  have  made  a  good  case  in  ask- 
:ng  that  Congress  take  a  look  at  results  of 
,ast  year's  rulii^g  which  ended  the  long  dis- 
pute over  featherbedding  among  rail  em- 
ployees. 
The   union   and   rail   management  are  at 

dds  over  the  effect  of  the  decision  by  an 
:rbitration  board  which  permitted  eliniina- 
■  ion  of  up  to  90  percent  of  firemen's  jobs  on 

reight  engines.  Chief  areas  of  disagreement 
ire  over  the  extent  of  unemployment  among 
discharged  firemen  and  whether  rail  safety 
nas  been  impaired. 


Strengthening  Gold  and  Silver — Part  IV 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10, 1965 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remai'ks,  I  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  fourth 
and  final  article  in  a  series  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Las  Vegas  Review- Journal, 
Las  Vegas.  Nev.,  on  Sunday,  April  25, 
1965.  This  article  deals  with  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review- Journal. 
Apr.   25.    1965) 

Money  Matters — Part  4:   Can  a  U.S.  Gold 
Hike  Be  Justified? 

(Editor's  Note. — This  is  the  fourth  and 
concluding  article  in  a  series  on  the  subject 
of  gold,  silver  and  money  matters.) 

(By  Arthur  P.  Alexander) 
It  is  not  only  the  scarcity  of  gold  but  its 
attributes  of  immutability  and  durability 
that  constitutes  its  value  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  but  if  money  were  to  depend  upon 
gold  alone  as  a  basis,  there  would  be  a  very 
meager  supply,  so  gold  must  be  supplemented 
to  provide  the  necessary  amount  of  money  to 
meet  economic  requirements. 

True,  otlier  metals  may  command  a  greater 
price  than  gold,  due  to  their  demand  and 
limited  supply,  but  they  lack  the  attribute 
of  immutability.  That  is,  they  are  subject 
to  transmutation,  corrosion  and  disintegra- 
tion, or  destruction,  and  are  not  suitable  ma- 
terial for  money. 

This  leaves  only  silver  as  a  supplement  to 
gold  because  it  possesses  the  same  attributes, 
but  as  it  Is  supplied  by  nature  in  a  greater 
abundance  than  gold  it  consequently  com- 
mands less  value  in  exchange. 

Money  then,  must  depend  on  gold  and 
silver  together  for  its  basis;  gold,  because  it 
depends  upon  silver  as  a  quantative  supple- 
ment, and  silver,  because  it  depends  upon 
gold  as  a  qualitative  substance.  Therefore 
each  are  interdependent.  The  intrinsic  value 
of  a  monetary  unit  may  be  measured  by  its 
gold  contents,  or  backing,  but  this  content 
is  also  interchangeable  with  a  proportionate 
amount  in  silver  of  equal  value,  therefore,  a 
standard  can  be  said  to  be  true,  or  exact,  if 
expressed  in  terms  of  gold,  but  based  on  both 
gold  and  silver. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  economics  that  value  is 
power  in  exchange:  the  adequacy  of  the 
dollar  is  in  direct  proportion  to  its  gold  con- 
tents, representing  its  intrinsic  value,  or 
purchasing  power. 

The  greater  the  quantity  of  gold  securing 
the  dollar  the  more  that  dollar  can  buy. 
and  as  has  been  cited  In  the  preceding  ar- 
ticles, raising  the  price  of  gold  only  serves 
to  reduce  the  qviantity  of  gold  to  the  dollar 
and  weaken  its  purchasing  power,  which  can 
only  be  justified  if  prevailing  economic  con- 
ditions require  a  surplus  of  currency  to  avert 
a  financial  fiasco. 


Money  is  defined  as  a  convenient  medium 
of  exchange  and  a  standard  of  value,  and  to 
have  It  properly  measure  the  relative  value 
of  properties,  commodities  and  service  It  Is 
absolutely  necessary  to  free  the  unit  of 
money  from  a  fixed  quantity  of  gold,  or  other 
metal  (which  are  themselves  commodities  of 
a  certain  quality,  subject  to  the  operation 
of  the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand) 
and  allow  the  gold  contents  of  the  dollar  to 
be  adjusted  periodically,  and  proportion- 
ately, to  conform  to  economic  conditions. 
It  should  be  manifest  that  if  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  be  established  at  an 
equitable  ratio  and  their  fineness  properly 
defined,  these  commodities  can  be  established 
as  a  true,  or  exact,  standard,  for  then  the 
relative  commercial  value  of  any  nimiber  of 
conimodities  can  be  fairly  determined. 

Gold  and  silver  bullion,  whether  as  bars. 
ingots,  or  coin,  have  been  acceptable  by  civil- 
ized and  semicivilized  nations  for  the  set- 
tlement of  international  balances  at  the 
prevailing  market  price  of  those  metals,  and 
what  is  universally  acceptable,  is  Indubitably 
eminently  proper  and  thoroughly  practical 
for  any  nation  to  use  as  a  basis  for  Its  do- 
mestic money.  No  nation  has  ever  employed 
a  paper  primary  money,  used  an  exact  stand- 
ard of  value,  nor  has  been  able  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  sufficient  volume  of  money  to 
adequately  supply  its  domestic  requirements. 
Neither  has  an  appropriate  basis  for  money 
ever  been  provided,  and  as  primary  money 
has  never  been  made  of  a  suitable  material 
its  circulation  has  always  been  retarded  by 
artificial   obstructions. 

These  errors  and  omissions  have  been  the 
cause  of  instability  in  prices,  unfair  level  of 
values,  and  Justice  between  buyer  and  seller 
made  difHcult.  for  if  the  debtor  is  to  be  pro- 
tected from  payment  of  an  unjvist  tribute  to 
the  creditor  and  is  to  be  assured  that  pay- 
ment is  not  made  In  a  dearer  money  than 
originally  stipulated,  and  if  the  creditor  is 
not  to  be  compelled  to  accept  a  cheaper 
money  than  what  is  due,  then  a  rational 
approach  must  be  observed  before  determin- 
ing any  reduction  In  the  present  gold  con- 
tents of  the  dollar  and  with  due  care  to  pre- 
vent an  inflated  currency. 

In  the  first  article  on  this  subject,  cogniz- 
ance had  been  taken  of  the  expediency  of 
replenishing  the  dwindling  gold  reserve  by 
raising  the  price  of  that  metal,  but  It  must 
be  recognized  that  this  country,  in  1948,  de- 
liberately chose  to  distribute  its  gold  reserve 
surplus  to  provide  Western  Europe  with  the 
opportunity  to  recapture  stability  and  confi- 
dence under  the  Marshall  plan,  setting  the 
pattern  for  the  postwar  program  of  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  which  has  subsequently  proved  to 
be  sound  diplomacy  that  will  eventually  re- 
turn big  dividends. 

Contrary  to  some  opinions  expressed  at 
that  time,  this  aid  was  not  charity;  distrib- 
uting the  gold  reserve  surplus  was  a  prudent 
investment,  motivated  by  the  exigency  of 
assisting  those  countries  victimized  by  an 
inimical  ideology,  and  the  need  to  strengthen 
this  Nation's  position  of  domlnancy  as  a 
world  power.  The  charity  phase  of  foreign 
aid  Is  being  capably  administered  by  Cath- 
olic. Jewish  and  Protestant  relief  organiza- 
tions. 

As  this  country  has  a  large  surpulus  of 
grain  and  other  commodities  needed  by  other 
nations,  the  gold  reserve  can  be  augmented 
by  promoting  foreign  trade  to  where  ex- 
ports will  exceed  Imports,  but  the  most  eco- 
nomical approach  would  be  to  stimulate 
exploitation  of  this  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources: More  gold,  silver  and  other  valuable 
minerals  still  remain  concealed  in  the  great 
western  expanses  of  the  United  States.  In- 
cluding Alaska,  than  have  ever  been  re- 
claimed. 

Though  it  is  imperative  to  Incre.ise  his  na- 
tion's gold  reserve  by  some  28.5  million  troy 
ounces  of  gold  and  a  like  amount  or  more 
of  silver,  in  bullion,  and  no  avenue  should 
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be  left  unexplored  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. It  Is  Just  as  essential  to  reappraise  the 
monetary  system  with  a  view  to  adopting 
the  primary  paper  money,  outlined  in  the 
preceding  articles,  if  the  dollar  is  to  be 
fortified,  which  can  only  be  feasible  when  a 
sufficiency  of  gold  and  silver  is  provided  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  currency,  se- 
cured 100  percent,  and  as  a  surplus  in  bul- 
lion acctimulates  to  provide  for  a  gradual 
Increment  in  the  gold  contents  of  the  dollar 
to'vard  the  goal  of  establishing  the  afore- 
mentioned "par"  dollar  of  24  grains  of  gold, 
11-12  fine. 

As  the  economic  conditions  of  this  country 
does  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  world 
economy,  a  firm  and  positive  position  as- 
sumed by  the  Government  of  this  country 
declaring  the  adoption  of  11-12  fine  as  a 
monetary  standard  and  fi.xing  the  ratio  be- 
tween gold  and  silver  at  1:28  providing 
thereby  an  exact  gold  standard  on  a  bime- 
tallic basis,  will  at  once  posit  this  Nation  as 
the  financial  leader  of  the  world,  establish 
a  Just  and  endiu-ing  parity  In  international 
exchange,  and  form  a  firai  foundation  for 
establishing  an  international  trade  dollar. 

This  criterion  will  also  provide  the  basis 
for  all  nations  to  malntiiin  a  healthj-  domes- 
tic economy,  and  will  fvu-ther  piomote  in- 
ternational trade  and  harmony. 

In  recapitulation,  further  consideration  of 
economic  factors  that  would  be  influenced 
by  any  change  in  the  price  of  gold  at  this 
time,  exhibits  that  a  rai.se  In  the  price  of 
that  metal  would  seem  to  be  unwarranted 
unless  the  dollar  be  firmly  stabilized  before- 
hand and  the  price  of  silver  increased,  with 
a  proper  parity  fixed  between  the  two  metals. 
It  is  only  through  a  thorough  examination 
of  iiiese  factors  and  current  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  world  that  the  question,  '"Can 
a  raise  In  the  price  of  gold  be  Justified  ?"  Can 
be  resolved. 


Let  Us  Speak  Loud  and  Clear  in  Sup- 
port of  the  War  Action  of  Our  Overseas 
Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    0H!0 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10, 1965 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  four  serv- 
icemen from  my  district  have  lost  their 
lives  in  Vietnam.  I  am  certain  that  my 
district  is  not  unique  in  this  regard. 

Still  there  are  many,  even  in  the  high- 
est governmental  posts  who  will  not  ad- 
mit that  we  are  in  a  shooting  war.  Now 
we  are  told  that  the  American  forces  are 
sometimes  to  be  considered  as  combat 
troops  in  Vietnam. 

The  Vietcong  and  their  Chinese  Com- 
munist supporters  have  shown  no  doubt 

about  this  being  a  shooting  war.  Our 
American  troops  have  been  their  targets. 
The  casualty  lists  show  that  they  are  in- 
tensifying their  efforts. 

This  is  war.  Those  membei-.s  of  our 
armed  service  who  survive  should  be  re- 
garded as  war  veterans.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  refused  to  so  consider  them. 
This  is  an  injustice  that  should  be  im- 
mediately rectified. 

On  January  12.  1965.  I  introduced  a 
bill  'H.R.  2364 >  titled  the  'Overseas  Vet- 
erans Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of 
1965."  This  measure  would  have  given 
the  discharged  servicemen  of  Vietnam 


and  the  Dominican  Republic  some  of  the 
benefits  that  other  veterans  of  shooting 
wars  have  received. 

I  am  of  the  belief  that  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  should  give  considera- 
tion to  legislation  that  would  place  the 
veteran  of  Vietnam  or  other  combat 
areas  on  an  equal  footinp  with  the  vet- 
erans of  other  wars.  I  shall  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  expedite  this  subject. 

I  must  take  exception  with  the  Dcfen.^e 
Department  on  this  matter.  In  a  letter 
to  me,  they  have  stated  that  they  do  not 
favor  such  proposals  as  mine  "during  a 
so-called  peacetime-cold  war  pci-iod." 

I  say  that  we  should  not  deny  our 
fighting  soldiers  their  full  rights  and 
privileges  under  the  subterfuge  that  the 
battlefields  that  they  have  just  left,  or 
are  fighting  on,  are  of  a  peacetime-cold 
war  nature. 

It  had  been  my  hope  that  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces 
might  personally  endorse  a  measure  that 
would  give  adequate  protection  of  rights 
to  these  veterans.  Certainly  such  actioia 
would  benefit  the  morale  of  our  fighting 
men. 

Action  on  this  matter  should  be  taken 
at  this  session  of  the  Congress.  I  will 
work  towai'd  this  end. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Republican 
policy  committ.ee  has  fully  endorsed  ac- 
tion that  would  give  adequate  protection 
to  our  men  sei-ving  on  the  firing  line. 

Just  last  week,  I  attended  the  funeral 
of  a  fine,  patriotic  citizen  of  my  congi-es- 
sional  district.  He  had  lost  his  life  in 
Vietnam.  I  am  speaking  of  the  late  Air 
Force  pilot,  Capt.  Andrerw  Kea.  I  had 
known  him  for  many  years.  His  father 
was  a  good  friend.  Captain  Kea  was  a 
brave  man.  He  had  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  his  counti-y.  Now  at  the 
early  age  of  3.5.  he  was  dead. 

Can  we  tell  his  br.ive  widow  and  two 
young  childi-en  that  their  father  died  as 
a  fighting  soldier  or  niust  we  say  that  he 
was  just  an  obsei-ver? 

As  I  followed  the  cais.son  bearing  Cap- 
tain Kea's  body  to  its  nesting  place  in 
Ai-lington  Cemetery.  I  could  but  feel  that 
I  was  attending  the  funeral  of  a  casualty 
of  war.  It  would  be  degrading  to  him 
and  to  those  others  who  have  lost  their 
lives  in  Vietnam  to  think  anything  less. 

I  would  not  disguise  from  you.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  too,  had  concern  for  my 
own  son.  serving  in  the  Far  East.  While 
the  fortunes  of  war  have  .=T>ared  him, 
every  parent  must  know  that  death  can 
come  to  anyone  in  the  aimed  senices. 

Death  in  combat  has  come  to  four  boys 
from  my  14th  Ohio  District.  The  first  to 
go  was  Pfc.  Paul  Heltsley  III.  who  was 
killed  by  a  Vietcong  sniper  in  July  of  last 
year. 

Within  the  pa=;t  we^k.  two  other  mem- 
bers  of   the   Armed   Forces   in   Vietnam 

have  been  killed.   They  wore  Ssrt.  George 

Howard  F^-azec.  Jr.  and  Corp.  Prank 
Wilson.  Both  of  these  men  were  killed 
in  helicopters. 

Thus,  in  this  one  congressional  dis- 
trict, four  servicemen  have  been  des- 
troyed. Let  us  recognize  their  great  ulti- 
m^ate  contribution  to  their  country  by 
giving  full  recognition  to  them  and  their 
surviving  comrades  in  arms. 

I  cajinot  close.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.ithout 
urging  that  we  all  speak  out  on  our  uni- 


fication of  purpose  in  combating  our  Fi- 
Eastern  Communist  foes. 

Let  us  speak  loud  and  clear  in  su- 
port  of  the  war  action  of  our  overse. 
forces.     Let  us  dro'wn  out  the  voices 
those   who   serve   the   interests   of   o 
enemies  by  attempting  to  mislead  c 
people. 

As  I  returned  last  week  from  the  bur; 
of  the  hero  who  gave  his  life  for  us. 
passed  the  White  House.     Here,  in  fi; 
view,  was  a  group  of  beatniks  who  wc 
picketing  the  President  of  the  Unit' 
States.     In  tlieir  eyes,  he  was  the  wa. 
monger   and   our   enemies  were  in  tl. 
right.    I  was  sickened. 

I  certainly  hope  that  Captain  Ker 
widow  and  children  took  a  different  rou 
back  from  the  funeral  and  were  spart 
this  disgraceful  sight. 


I 


Justice  Robert  E.  Noonan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR 

OF    HEW    YORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10, 1965 

Mr.  CONABLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  one 
western    New    York's    most    prominc? 
citizens.    State    Supreme    Court    JustK 
Robert  E.  Noonan,  died  recently  at  a 
57.    He  was  first  elected  to  the  suprer. 
court  in  1948  and  was  one  of  the  your.; 
est  meii  ever  to  assume  the  office.    Ju 
tice  Noonan  had  recently  been  elevate 
to  the  court's  appelate  division.     Sin 
1957  he  also  was  a  member  of  the  Nt 
York  State  Judicial  Conference  whic 
supported  a  major  reorganization  of  tl 
court. 

Justice    Noonan   had    a   fondness   f 
what  he  termed  "the  human  side  of  tl 
law"  and  enjoyed  his  relationship  wit 
all  participants  in  the  judicial  syste;:: 
The   judge   was   a   native    and   lifeloi 
resident  of  Batavia,  in  Genesee  Count 
and  one  of  his  lifelong  associates,  M. 
E.  R.  Gamble,  recently  discussed  his  li: 
on  the  "Town  Crier"  broadcast  of  st:. 
tion  WBTA.  Batavia. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  th. 
tribute  to  Judge  Noonan  in  the  Congrf 
SIGNAL  Record: 
The  WBTA  Town  Crier  Bro.idcast  of  May 

Surely  it  cannot  be  done  today,  and  it  n:. 
be  months  or  even  years  before  total  asse' 
ment  can  be  made  of  the  loss  suffered  by  t:  ' 
community  and   the  law  fraternity  in  t:  ; 
sudden   death   on  Thursday  of  our  disti: 
guished  citizen.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Ro 

ert    E.    Noonan.      It    is    worthy   of    note    th 

death  came  to  him  in  familiar  surrour.^ 
ings  •  *  •  a  festive  gathering  at  which  ; 
was  the  guest  speahLer. 

A    coronary    occlusion    brought    the    ei' 
suddenly    soon    after    Justice    Noonan    li,  • 
started    to   address   the   annual    meeting   ■ 
the  Chautauqua  Bar  Association  in  the  Tcv 
Club  at  Jamestown. 

We   were  privileged   to  have   known   B 
Noonan.  dating  back  to  his  days  as  a  hit  ■ 
school   football   and  basketball  star   and     < 
have  been  in  almost  daily  association  wr. 
him  during  his  years  as  a  practicing  attt : 
ney.     He  was  an  inspiring  and  stimulati;  . 
companion  with  a  great  zest  for  life  ai 
seemingly   Inexhaustible   energy   applied    -. 
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•;}  th  his  worlc  and  his  hours  of  pleasant  as- 
c  jiation  with  friends. 

Long  before  he  was  elevated  to  the  su- 
P  eme  Court  bench  in  1948  his  professional 
r  dgment  and  personal  advice  were  sought 
P  people  in  aU  stations  of  life.  His  steady 
p-ogress  to  a  place  of  highest  regard  of  law- 
V  rs  of  the  8th  judicial  district  and  rating  as 
au  outstanding  jurist  selected  to  serve  in 
the  appellate  court  never  put  him  out  of 
r.  ..ch  of  his  friends  and  fellow  residents  of 
Eitavia  and  Genesee  County. 

As  a  trial  judge  he  ran  an  efficient  court- 
:  im  and  at  the  same  time  gave  courteous 
a  d  considerate  treatment  to  lawyers,  court 
i  iicers  and  litigants.  When  a  coronary 
l.eart  attack  struck  him  in  April  of  1952  he 
r>3ponded  with  typical  wisdom  and  abUity 
t  .  adjust  to  circumstances  and  surroundings. 
On  advice  of  his  physicians  he  regimented 
i  .5  life  conserving  his  strength  while  con- 
t  auing  to  give  full  time  service  to  his  duties 
...-  a  jurist. 

At  57  he  was  in  the  fuU  bloom  of  his  judi- 
c  al  career.  As  Justice  Noonan  he  left  a 
r-cord  of  high  achievement  and  as  Bob 
roonan  he  left  pleasant  memories  to  last 
t.irougli  the  lifetimes  of  the  many  people 
privileged  to  know  him  well.  We  are  among 
taose  to  treasure  these  memories  of  a  truly 
great  friend. 

May  the  grief  of  his  family  be  made  more 
'.parable  by  the  fact  that  it  is  shared  by 
^  ^  many. 

Superb  Opportunities  in  Smaller  Colleges 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1965 
Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Iowa  was  recently  priv- 
ileged to  host  Eric  Sevareid,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  respected  commentators, 
'hen  he  spoke  at  the  commencement 
ceremonies  at  Luther  College  in  Decorah. 
.\s  a  native  of  the  Midwest  whose  parents 
.•ere  raised  in  Decorah,  Mr.  Sevareid  has 
-ince  written  ia  column  of  reflections  in- 
.-pired  by  this  visit. 

It  was  most  gratifying  for  me  to  read 
ius  vivid  description  of  the  strong  appeal 
offered  by  the  way  of  life  in  this  pleasant 
part  of  the  State.    Moreover,  as  a  district 
.'Singularly  blessed  with  a  wealth  of  ex- 
(--llent  smaller  colleges.  I  was  particu- 
larly pleased  to  read  Mr.  Sevareid's  com- 
ments regarding  the  unique  educational 
■>pportunities  available  in  these  colleges. 
I  would  at  this  time  like  to  call  the 
iitention  of  my  colleagues  to  this  notable 
I  olumn  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
on  Star  on  June  8.  1965: 

The   Green   Valley   of   Recollection 
(  By  Eric  Sevareid ) 

Decorah.  Iowa. — There  is  a  corner  of  Amer- 
.1    liere    wliere   tlie  spring  is  lovely  beyond 

ohei.  the  land  rolling  and  intensely  green 

.ke  tlie  center  of  France,  the  rivers  small 
otween  oak-covered  bluffs  and  crossed  by 

met  bridges  where  boys  still  sit  with  pole 
:;d  line,  hook  and  worm.  The  great  jet 
'..lUcs  do  not  roar  down  in  this  region  where 

!  iwa  and  Wisconsin  and  Miimesota  come  to- 
other: the  trains  are  few  and  even  the  h^gh- 
.ivs  bear  a  light  burden  of  billboards  and 
r.ifTic. 

It  seemed  t.o  my  brother  and  me.  as  we 
^.ove  down  here  from  the  great  traffic  nexus 
:  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  that  this  corner 


of  land  was  a  vividly  remembered  part  of  our 
childhood;  yet  I  had  never  traveled  here  and 
he  only  neetingly,  many  years  ago.  This  was 
because  of  the  constant  talk  of  our  parents 
out  on  the  far  prairies  of  North  Dakota. 
This  w£is  the  green  and  mystical  "east," 
where  my  father  had  lived  as  a  farm  boy  and 
my  mother  as  a  happy  girl  in  the  pastor's 
house  here  in  the  town  of  Decorah. 

This  winding  cement  highway  we  fol- 
lowed— it  must  have  been  a  muddy  road 
around  the  turn  of  the  century.  Along  here 
my  father  must  have  driven  by  horse  and 
buggy  when  they  sent  him  off  to  Luther 
College  from  the  family  homestead  near 
Wanamingo.  Thirty  years  before  that  my 
mothers  father  had  come  by  wagon  up  from 
the  south,  from  Norway.  Iowa,  to  do  his  7 
years  of  college  and  seminary  study  here. 

The  mother  is  80  now  and  too  frail  to  make 
even  this  easv  journey.  (On  the  phone 
later  she  said."  'T  got  through  the  day  by 
imagining  where  you  were  each  hour.  At 
breakfast  vou  would  be  in  the  old  Winne- 
shiek Hote'l.  In  the  afternoon  I  could  im- 
agine vou  speaking  to  the  graduating  class 
and  then  I  wondered  if  you  went  to  see  the 
parsonage."* 

Tlie  fatlier  Is  gone,  but  his  youthful  fame 
astonishinglv  persists.  Elderly  men,  stran- 
gers to  me,  came  up  to  teU  how  they  would 
walk  barefoot  several  miles  as  boys  to  watch 
Al  Sevareid  pitch  baseball;  the  time  he  struck 
out  19  men  against  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska was  vividly  remembered.  They  spoke 
as  il  Luther  bad  never  known  such  an 
athlete,  but  perhaps  they  were  trying  to 
please  a  sentimental  son. 

This  vallev  of  the  upper  Iowa  River  is  glory 
and  paradise  for  children.  There  are  a  thou- 
sand secret  places  in  the  woods;  the  hills 
seem  like  soaring  mountains  to  them,  but 
there  is  reallv  no  place  they  can  get  htu-t. 
It  is  the  land  of  adventure  for  them,  but 
sanctuarv  as  well;  home  is  never  far  away 
when  the  shadows  and  the  evening  fog  creep 
down  tlie  valley. 

Not  a  great  deal  happens  here  and.  of 
course,  generation  after  generation,  the 
young  maUire  go  away  to  the  big  and  crowded 
cities.  But  their  hearts  never  seem  to  leave 
this  place  and  today,  they  tell  me.  more  and 
more  drilt  back  Here  in  their  older  years, 
trying — I  hope  not  vainly— to  find  the  magic 
talisman  of  peace.  One  is  a  successful  broker 
who  said  goodby  to  Wall  Street  without  re- 
gret and  now  manages  a  farm  or  two  and 
helps  The  college  with  its  problems  of  in- 
crea.-sinc  complexity. 

The  connection  with  Norway  has  never 
been  entirely  broken  The  Norwegian  consul 
general  from  Chicago  was  present  at  the  pre- 
graduation  luncheon,  and  little  Norwegian 
fiaes  adorned  the  table  along  with  American 
flags.  The  students  mtist  find  it  dull  at 
times,  but  there  was  a  bright  vigor  about  this 
graduating  class.  Slowly,  the  old  repressions 
give  way;  3  years  ago  the  college  held  its 
breath  and  ordered  that  dancing  be  per- 
mitted. A  professors  wife  said  to  me,  "The 
original  Norwegian  scholars  around  here,  like 
your  grandfatlier.  Hougen.  were  not  stuffy 
bluenoses  at  all.  Thev  liked  to  drink  and 
laugh  and  dance.  But  I  think  the  influence 
of  the  frontier  Methodists  and  Baptists  fi- 
nally absorbed  them  and  we  are  now  breaking 
away  from  all  that." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  current  public  opin- 
ion has  missed  the  point  about  some  of  these 

small  colleges  like  Luther  and  St.  Olafs.  up 
at  Northfield.  I  wonder  how  many  Ameri- 
cans, frantic  about  getting  sons  and  daugh- 
ters into  the  big-name  schools,  understand 
the  qualitv  of  scholarship  In  these  rare  little 
places.  Where  else  would  you  find  a  man 
who  could  alternately  coach  football,  master 
five  languages  and  teach  the  classics?  Latin 
and  Greek  remain  honored  here  for  what  they 
are — the  keys  to  the  past  and  the  proper  tools 
for  honing  the  mind  in  the  discipline  of  ex- 
actitude. 


These  superb  little  colleges  are  not  dying 
out.  thank  heaven.  Their  enrollments  and 
their  endowment  funds  are  growing.  But 
they  run  little  risk  of  the  curses  of  bigness. 
Students  at  Berkeley  or  Columbia  may  feel 
lost — digits  on  a  computer  card  In  an  anony- 
mous mass  of  humanity.  Here  each  boy  and 
girl  is  not  numbered,  but  known.  Not  only 
are  their  faces  known,  but  their  families, 
their  qualities,  their  troubles  and  their 
dreams. 


Facts  About  the  Woodside  Power  Poles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10,  1965 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
newspapers  have  commented  editorially 
on  the  AECs  attempt  to  run  a  high-volt- 
age line  through  the  city  of  Woodside. 
Calif.,  in  order  to  supply  necessary  power 
to  the  $114  million  Stanford  Linear  Ac- 
celerator. This  is  a  vital  tool  for  keeping 
America  ahead  in  the  area  of  high  energy 
physics.  The  controversy  over  the  power 
poles  is  delaying  putting  this  investment 
to  work  for  the  Nation  and  is  to  be  re- 
gretted. Much  of  the  editorial  comment 
has  been  misinfomied  and  erroneous  in 
its  content.  The  following  letter,  giving 
important  corrective  information  was 
written  to  the  editor  of  the  Stin  Fran- 
cisco Chroncile.  Whether  or  not  it  was 
printed  I  do  not  know. 

Editor  of  the  Chronicle: 

In  the  disctissions  on  the  manner  of  sup- 
plying electric  power  to  the  Stanford  Linear 
Accelerator  Center,  a  number  of  serious  er- 
rors of  fact  and  highly  questionable  opinions 
have  unfortunately  crept  into  statements  by 
the  Chronicle  and  others. 

As  a  consultant  to  SLAC.  but  with  no  as- 
signment on  power  supply.  I  developed  in 
late  1963  on  my  own  initiative  the  compro- 
mise plan  to  install  a  single  steel-pole  line, 
instead  of  the  two  lines  previously  being 
considered  for  installation  either  on  ordinary 
steel  lowers  or  vuidergrotind.  Because  of  my 
familiarity  with  this  situation  and  as  one 
who  has  been  active  in  the  field  of  under- 
ground cable  systems  for  44  years,  I  should 
like  to  set  forth  the  following  facts: 

1.  The  use  of  undergrotind  construction 
for  transmission  lines  has  been  Increasing 
only  gradually  and  for  only  very  special  sit- 
uations because  the  costs  per  mile  are  7  to 
25  times  the  cost  of  overhead.  This  situa- 
tion applies  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Since  the  installation  in  1927.  under  my 
engineering  supervision,  of  the  first  extra 
high  voltage  underground  transniission  line 
(138.000  volts),  unit  costs  have  decreased 
some  60  percent 

2.  The  original  plan  for  supply  to  the  Stan- 
ford Accelerator  called  for  two  220.000-volt 
overhead  lines  to  be  installed  on  one  set  of 
large  latticed  steel  towers,  along  the  route. 
This  construction  Is  conimonly  used  all  over 
the  world.  Some  residents  of  Woodside  then 
proposed  Instead  the  install  talon  of  two  un- 
derground lines,  which  would  have  increased 
the  cost  by  more  than  $5  million. 

3.  It  was  at  this  point  that  I  evolved  the 
compromise  based  on  taking  advantage  of 
recent  technical  advances  to  use  slender 
tapered  camouflaged  steel  poles,  special  In- 
sulators to  be  attached  dlrecUy  to  the  poles, 
omission  of  steps,  etc.  Also  the  height  of 
the  poles  would  average  only  half  the  height 
of  towers. 
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4.  Furthermore.  I  propoeed  the  Installation 
of  only  one  line  instead  of  two  220,000-volt 
lines,  and  some  strengthening  of  the  existing 
60,000-volt  supply  to  take  care  of  lights  and 
minor  operations  during  emergencies.  SLAC 
and  AEC  eventually  agreed  to  make  the  sac- 
rifice of  having  only  one  220,000-volt  line. 

5.  Less  than  half  the  route  of  the  line 
passes  through  wooded  areas.  As  a  result 
of  careful  studies  by  Stanford,  AEC  and  out- 
side engineers  (other  than  myself)  and  the 
use  of  helicopters  and  other  modern  meth- 
ods, it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  only 
some  short  stretches  of  trees  from  the  wooded 
areas. 

6.  The  proposed  line  (not  lines)  would  be 
unobtrusive  and  far  more  attractive  than 
the  wood  poles  and  appurtenances  that  have 
been  installed  all  over  Woodside.  Even  in 
the  past  few  years,  the  residents  there  (as 
well  as  elsewhere)  could  have  obtained  un- 
derground distribution  lines  at  an  incre- 
mental cost  In  excess  of  that  for  overhead 
construction,  but  have  not  seen  fit  to  do  so. 

7.  The  cost  of  the  steel-pole  line  would  be 
greater  than  that  for  the  combination  use 
of  steel  towers  and  wood-pole  structures  for 
one  line. 

8.  If  AEC  installs  the  one  underground 
line  Instead  of  the  steel-pole  overhead  line, 
the  excess  cost  of  the  underground  line 
would  be  about  $1.9  million,  not  $1.6  million 
as  mentioned  in  your  editorial.  (My  cost 
estimates  are  $2,800,000  and  $900,000.  respec- 
tively, for  the  underground  and  overhead 
line.) 

9.  The  proposed  underground  line  would 
have  to  be  supplemented  by  another  stich 
line  about  1972.  while  the  single  overhead 
line  would  have  adequate  capacity  through- 
out the  load  growth  of  the  project.  The 
excess  cost  of  the  underground  supply  with 
its  two  lines  would  then  become  about  $4.8 
million,  or  three  times  tlie  figure  so  fre- 
quently mentioned. 

10.  The  San  Mateo  Planning  Commission 
at  a  well-attended  public  hearing  held  in 
March  1964.  approved  unanimously  the  steel- 
pole  construction.  One  commissioner  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  there  were  overhead  lines 
in  the  heavily  populated  section  where  he 
lived,  and  it  would  certainly  be  nice  If 
somebody  would  spend  a  few  million  dollars 
to  Install  underground  instead. 

11.  Wherever  It  has  seemed  justifiable,  I 
have  been  actively  promoting  the  use  of 
xmdergroimd  construction.  This  has  been 
increasing  particularly  for  distribution  facili- 
ties in  new  residential  subdivisions  where 
the  cost  is  only  about  twice  that  of  overhead 
construction. 

12.  It  Is  expected  that  electric-line  facili- 
ties for  both  distribution  and  transmission 
will  double  within  the  next  15  years.  If  un- 
derground construction  were  to  be  employed 
in  cases  where  overhead  has  heretofore  been 
used,  the  extra  cost  to  the  people  of  this 
country  would  be  well  over  $100  billion  and 
there  would  be  many  serious  technical  prob- 
lems, some  of  them  insurmountable.  In  con- 
nection with  transmission  lines.  If  only 
the  facilities  for  urban  territories  and  sce- 
nic areas  were  placed  underground,  the  extra 
cost  would  be  of  the  order  of  $50  billion,  or 
more. 

13.  It  seems  to  me  that  imderground  con- 
struction should  be  encouraged  and  that  its 
u.ie  will  continue  to  grow  as  our  growing 
economy  and  other  competing  demands  for 
Oiir  funds  permit.  However,  it  appears  un- 
warranted and  not  in  the  public  Interest 
for  the  general  public  to  pay  the  extra  $4.8 
million  for  the  power  supply  to  the  Stan- 
ford accelerator  nor  an  extra  $50  billion  for 
undergrounding  In  more  or  less  simUar  spe- 
cial situations  throughout  the  country. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Herman  Halperin. 


Got.  John  N.  Dempsey,  of  Connecticut 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  i.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  10,  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my 
colleagues  will  be  interested  In  the  fine 
personality  sketch  of  Gov.  John  N. 
Dempsey,  of  Connecticut,  in  today's  New 
York  Times.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing as  Governor  Dempsey's  campaign 
manager  in  1962  when  he  led  the  ticket, 
and  I  know  from  firsthand  observation 
that  he  is  a  very  warm  person  and  a 
capable  Governor.  And  I  am  sure  the 
people  of  Connecticut  will  demonstrate 
in  the  1966  elections  that  they  feel  as 
I  do. 

The  article  follows : 
Jovial  Governor:  John  Noel  Dempsey 
A  few  days  ago,  Gov.  John  Noel  Dempsey, 
of  Connecticut,  commented  that  a  friend  had 
told  him  he  was  moving  from  a  small  town 
in  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  State  to 
Stamford  to  take  a  Job  as  an  assistant  vice 
president  at  $41,000  a  year.  '•Gee."  said 
the  Governor,  "I  didn't  Icnow  they  paid  sal- 
aries like  that  In  plants  around  here."  The 
statement  was  typical  in  its  openness  and  its 
mild  naivete  and  good  humor  of  the  50-year- 
old  Democrat's  easy  way  of  talking.  Tlie 
preface  is  one  of  his  favorite  terms — "Gee." 
But  apart  from  that,  the  Bentiment  of  the 
remark  may  have  come  straight  from  the  hip 
pocket,  which  is  where  the  Governor  keeps 
his  wallet.   •    «    • 

In  the  eyes  of  many  that  wallet  has  not 
been  oversupplied  by  the  Stute.  But  yester- 
day, the  State  assembly  voted  a  raise  in  the 
Governor's  pay.  from  $15.CKX)  to  $35,000  a  year. 
effective  January  1,  1967.  Mr.  Dempsey 
signed  the  bill,  but  he  will  have  to  win  an- 
other term  to  get  the  money. 

'  •  «  •  *  « 

The  chief  key  to  Mr.  Dempsey's  personality 
and  manner  seems  to  be  that  he  is  a  man 
who  likes  to  be  liked  fuUy  as  ardently  iis  he 
despises  to  be  disliked. 

"He  is  a  worrier,"  one  c.npital  ob.server  said. 
"He  doesn't  want  to  make  people  unhappy, 
and  he  worries  when  things  are  contro- 
versial." 

At  his  plainly  furnished  oftice,  the  Governor 
sits  with  his  back  to  a  high  window,  looking 
across  his  desk  and  over  a  conference  table 
with  seven  leather  chairs  just  in  front  of  his 
desk. 

MARK    TWAIN    ADVICE 

In  one  corner  of  the  office  there  is  a  bust 
of  John  F.  Kennedy  on  a  pedestal.  On  Mr. 
Dempsey's  desk  there  is  a  smell,  gold -lettered 
plaque  bearing  14  words  of  advice  bv  Mark 
Twain : 

"Always  do  right."  it  reads.  "Thi.s  will 
astound  some  of  the  people  and  gratify  the 
rest." 

Mr.  Dempsey  is  a  warm,  verv  outgoing, 
sometimes  self-effaclnEr  maa.  He  stands  5 
feet  10  and  looks  robust  at  178  pounds.  He 
has  dark  hair,  hazel  eyes,  and  a  strong  figured 
countenance  that  suggests  his  Irish  origin. 
He  was  born  January  3.  1915,  in  the  Ujwn  of 
Cahlr  in  County  Tipperary.  He  went  to  Put- 
nam, Conn.,  as  a  boy  of  10. 

There  is  a  bit  of  Irish  jocularity  in  him  yet, 
and  aids  say  that  no  matter  how  much  ten- 
sion and  pressure  are  on  hUn,  he  Is  always 
able  to  lighten  it  with  a  quip,  usually  some- 
thing extraneous  to  the  matter  at  hand. 


One  observer   says  he  Is  never  crochf 
never  angry  and  about  like  a  "friendly  par. 
priest    type."     He    Is   a   work-at-lt  'Ron. 
Catholic  who  attends  mass  at  the  Catheti; 
of  St.  Joseph  In  Hartford  and  likes  to  ta 
strolls  with  his  wife,  Mary,  after  the  serv: 
His  oldest  son,  Edward,  23,  Is  a  seminarian 
his  last  year  at  St.  Sultice  Seminary  in  Is- 
just    outside    Paris,    Prance,    studying    • 
priestly  orders.     His  datzghter,  Margaret.  : 
graduated    last    night    from    the    Northw 
Catholic  High  School.    The  Governor  111; 
to  go  duckpin  bowling  with  his  two  vount: 
boys.  John  19,  and  Levin,  16. 

Mr.  Dem.psey  has  a  longtime  Interest  in  r' 
Boy  Scouts.  His  father,  the  late  Edwr 
Dempsey,  was  a  sergeant  major  in  the  Briti 
Army  in  the  Boer  War  under  the  comm.'=.: 
of  Lord  Baden-Powell  founder  of  the  E 
Scout  movement,  and  he  kept  in  touch  w; 
the  founder  after  his  Army  service.  On  c 
busy  week  dtu-ing  the  legislative  session  tl, 
ended  yesterday,  Mr.  Dempsey  went  out  a- 
made  speeches  at  two  Boy  Scout  functio: 

The  Governor  attended  public  schools 
Putnam,    Conn.,    but    did    not    finish    t: 
bachelor's     cotirse     at     Providence     Coller 
choosing  instead  to  run  for  alderman  wh. 
he  was  22  years  old.    He  won  and  was  r 
elected    four    times.     In    1947    he    becnr 
mayor   of   Putnam,    a  small   manufacturi 
city  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Stc 
and  was  elected  six  times. 

He  played  baseball,  football,  and  soc. 
in  school  and  later  played  semiprofessio: 
basketball  and  professional  soccer.  I- 
years  he  kept  in  shape  by  running  up  a; 
down  court  as  a  referee  at  high  school  b, 
ketball  games.  In  1959  he  injiu-ed  a  : 
when  he  attempted  to  play  the  game  agr . 
and  hobbled  through  most"  of  the  legis!r,i. 
session  that  year. 
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Food  Is  Still  a  Real  Bargain 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF   WASHINGTON 
•      IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10, 1965 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  publ.c 
dialog  over  the  recent  rise  in  fo(.  i 
prices  continues  and  I  happen  to  thij  :: 
this  is  a  good  thing  for  the  country.  :f 
all  the  facts  and  factors  are  given  a  coir- 
plete  airing  then  i  believe  it  will  result 
in  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  t  f 
all  consumers  as  to  the  intricate  relation- 
ships that  exist  in  the  American  f oi  J 
industry — whose  accomplishments  a;? 
the  envy  of  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  t; 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Iiv  . 
has  just  written  an  excellent  letter  cor.- 
menting  on  this  food-price  situation  a:,  i 
making  a  very  sound  analysis  of  why  for  i 
continues  to  be  a  real  bargain  for  ti 
American  consumer. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.-^ent  to  have  ^! 
"Willis'   letter   inserted   in   the   Congre  - 
SIGNAL  Record  at  this  point: 

Grocery  MANurACTtrRERS 

OP  America.  Inc.. 

New  York.  NY..  June  4.  1965 

Dear   Friends  or  Agriculturb:    The   B   - 

reau  of  Labor  Statistics.  U.S.  Department     :" 

Labor,  as  you  know,  releases  a  monthly  r^ - 

port    on    the    cost-of-living    index,    drawi:  - 
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ci-nparlsons  with  the  same  month  in  the 
p-  evious  year.  When  the  report  shows  a  per- 
centage increase,  especially  as  it  applies  to 
'( ,xl  prices,  it  usually  gets  front  page  posi- 
ti.n  in  the  press,  and  the  radio-TV  people 
q;ve  it  special  emphasis. 

"  Conversely,  when  there  Is  a  price  decline, 
♦  ;..s  usually  gets  small  space  In  the  back 
p,  i:es,  and  little  or  no  mention  by  the  com- 
n-.-.'ntators. 

While  we  accept  this  situation,  we  feel. 
y  ,wever.  that  the  public  Is  entitled  to  full- 
er information  for  its  own  guidance. 

The    recent   BLS    report   shows   that   the 
i^;>ril   1965  cost-of-living  Index  was  up  14 
ncrcent.    and    food-price    index    was    up    15 
p.  rcent  over  April  1964.     The  overaU  cost- 
o-living  index   was  up   mainly   becatise   of 
hi -her  prices  for  cigarettes  (due  largely  to 
Iv^her  taxes)  gasoline,  medical  services,  bar- 
b  r  and  beauty  shop  services,  college  fees, 
consumer  services,  and  apparel.     The  food 
p-ice  Index  Is  up  mainly  because  of  higher 
p-ices  for  fresh  strawberries,  apples,   green 
r-ppers,    potatoes,    and    cucumbers.      These 
P-  ices  were  up  because  of  crop  losses  due  to 
I'lfavorable  weather  and  growing  conditions; 
'    d  higher  costs  of  harvesting  due  to  labor 
"=\ortages  mainly  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
e  timent  clamped  down  on  bringing  in  the 
V  ual  number  of  stoop-labor  people,  tradi- 
T  onally  brought  In  from   Mexico  and  else- 
v.here    for    harvesting    seasonal    perishable 

crops.  o    .r     J 

As  it  applies  to  food  supplies  and  food 
vices,  the  American  homemaker,  who  has 
^  .me  8  000  items  to  choose  from,  can  wise- 
ly do  her  shopping  without  increasing  the 
rx^t  of  her  grocery  basket  by  avoiding  those 
'■w  products  which  might  be  temporarily  in 
s  .ort  supply  or  up  In  price.  The  vast  as- 
<;ortment  of  canned  and  frozen  fruits  and 
vegetables,  available  at  normal  prices,  pro- 
vide homemakers  with  a  wide  selection  of 
t  sty.  nutritious  foods  for  their  families 
iifeds  and  enjoyment. 

While  food  prices,  according  to  Govern- 
••  ent  figures,  were  up  1.5  percent  this  April 
,  er  April  1964,  actually  In  dollars  and  cents, 
itiis  is  what  it  amounts  to:  If  the  Govern- 
ment's grocery  basket  cost  $10.39  a  week  in 
.\pril  1964  this  same  grocery  basket  cost 
J  0.55  a  week  in  April  1965— an  increase  of 
'  ;  cents  per  week. 

Over  that  same  period,  April  1964  to  April 
1165  the  average  wages  of  factory  workers 
-.se  $2  59  per  week.  So.  after  paying  the 
txtra  16  cents  for  the  grocery  basket,  the 
;  omemaker  still  has  $2.43  of  the  weekly  wage 
.  .crease  left  over  with  which  to  buy  other 

"vi^hin  the  last  5  years  the  average  wages 
■r  factory  workers  increased  by  $15.84  per 
,>ek  rising  from  $89.72  In  1960  to  $105.56  in 
•  165      During   this   time   the   price   of   the 
.aentical  Government's  grocery  basket  at  the 
rocery  store  increased  only  49  cents. 
\  leading  food  chain  recently  ran  a  full- 
I  ->ge  advertisement  featuring  a  list  of  60 
•ems  which  it  advertUed  originally  in  April 
■  .155  at  a  total  cost  to  the  constuner  of  $25.78^ 
-1  April  1965  it  advertised  the  identical  60 
.ems  at  a  total  cost  of  $27.10— an  Increase 
:  $1  32    or  5  percent.     The  headline  of  the 
.  d  read:   "A  list  of  foods  that  would  feed  a 
imily  of  four  for  a  week. " 
In  1955  when  this  ad  was  run  the  average 
ice  of  factorv  workers  was  $75.70  per  week. 
\.>w  it  is  $105.56  per  week— an  increase  of 
'9  86  per  week  in  wages  while  the  price  of 
Kjd  increased  $1.32.    It  is  interesting  to  note 
lat  the  comparison  of  food  prices  as  adver- 
-ied   by  the   chain  shows  a   5-percent   In- 
case from  1955  to  1965,  which  is  the  same 
,  ercenuge  of  increase  the  BLS  reports  for  the 
■  .ist  5  years. 
These  are  all  Government  figures,  both  for 
od  prices  and  wage  rates.     So.  when  you 
)mpare  increased  wage  rates  with  Increased 
'  jsts  of  the  grocery  basket,  food  continues  to 
be  the  real  bargain,  not  only  from  the  stand- 


point of  cost,  but  in  term*  of  convenience, 
timesaving,  nutrlUon,  tastlness,  variety,  and 

We  feel  that  the  people  are  enUtled  to  this 
factual  Information  for  their  own  guidance. 
Best  regards. 

Cordially  yours, 

Paul  S.  Willis, 

President. 


Tomorrow's  Doctor:   A  Team  Player? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3. 1965 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  of  May  22.  1965: 

Tomtrrows  Doctor:   A  Team  Player 

(By  .Arthur  J.  Snider,  Daily  News  science 

writer) 

The  practicing  physician,  one  of  the  few 
remaining  emblems  of  self-enterprising, 
rugged  individualism,  would  be  cast  in  a  new 
role  as  a  team  performer,  in  a  proposal  for 
revamping  medical  education. 

While  the  doctor  wotUd  be  team  captain 
and  coordinator,  his  authority  and  some  of 
his  identity  would  be  dUuted  as  auxiUary  lay 
personnel  takes  over  responsibility  for  parts 
of  the  Nation's  health  care. 

This  new  direction  for  medicine,  pointing 
to  a  heightened  social  outlook,  was  mapped 
in  a  107-page  report  by  Dr.  Lowell  T.  Cogge- 
shall  vice  president  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  report  was  released  Saturday 
by  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 

The  report  has  been  termed  the  most  sig- 
nificant since  the  famed  Flexner  study  of 
1910  stimulated  a  rebirth  of  medical  educa- 
tion and  routed  the  "diploma  mills." 

Dr  Coggeshall  noted  that  "self-sufficient 
independence"  has  historically  been  the 
character  of  the  physician  but  stressed  that 
for  future  health  needs  there  Is  "no  alterna- 
tive" to  the  team  approach. 

"Teamwork  is  mandatory  In  industry, 
communications,  education,  and  other 
fields."  he  said.  "It  should  not  be  impassible 
in  the  health  sciences." 

The  distinguished  medical  stat«sinan 
called  for  phvsiclans'  education  to  be  In- 
creasingly weighted  in  management  training 
and  problem  solving  rather  than  in  encyclo- 
pedic capacity. 

One  of  the  measures  of  a  physician  s  com- 
petence would  be  his  ability  to  use  technical 
assistance  and  work  cooperatively  In  a  team. 
"He  must  have  the  broad  famUiarlty  and 
competence  to  marshal  the  appropriate  ex- 
pertise and  resources  beyond  his  individual 
skill,"  the  report  urged.  ,  ,   ,  ^ 

Purpose  of  the  Coggeshall  report,  initiated 
about  a  year  ago  by  Dr.  Ward  Darley,  then 
executive  director  of  AAMC,  was  to  determine 
whether  modem  medical  education  is  prop- 
erly   geared    for    the    developing    trends    In 

health  care. 

The  Chicago  leader  was  assisted  by  Dean 
William  N.  Hubbard.  University  of  Michigan 
Medical  School;  Dr.  Michael  De  Bakey,  pro- 
fessor of  surgery,  Baylor  University:  Dean 
John  E.  Deitrick,  Cornell  University  Medical 
College:  Dr.  Clark  Kerr,  president,  University 
of  California;  Dr.  George  A.  Perera.  professor 
of  medicine,  Columbia  University,  and  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Berson,  1964  president  of  AAMC. 

They  and  their  consultants  Interviewed 
Governors,  legislators.  Congressmen,  univer- 
sity  presidents,    deans   of    medical   schools. 


physicians,  executives  of  Insurance  and 
pharmaceutical  companies,  and  other  key 
people  across  the  Nation. 

In  a  letter  accompanying  the  report. 
Dr.  Coggeshall  wrote: 

"Pew  persons  Interviewed  believed  improve- 
ments needed  are  matters  of  minor  adjust- 
ment. Most  pointed  to  the  need  to  take 
major  steps  to  enable  the  Nation  to  produce 
more  and  better  prepared  physicians  and 
otlier  health  personnel." 

The  report  recommended  replacing  the 
concept  of  medical  education  as  a  single  dis- 
cipline, concerned  with  single  patient,  with 
one  that  would  be  concerned  with  society 
as  well. 

This  would  mean  working  with  those  pro- 
fessionals involved  with  the  Impact  of  en- 
vironment on  health,  for  example. 

"The  physician  working  with  colleagues  in 
nursing,  pharmacy,  and  dentistry  no  longer 
represents  the  spectrum  of  service  for  pro- 
motion of  health,"  he  said,  '"niere  must  be 
collaboration  with  social  scientists,  econo- 
mists, social  phychologlsts,  engineers,  com- 
munity planners,  and  others." 

•WhUe  medical  schools  mtist  continue  to 
be  concerned  with  training  more  and  better 
doctors.  It  also  should  have  the  responsi- 
biUty  for  making  sure  that  other  groups  on 
the  health  team  are  properly  trained,  the 
report  said. 

The  training  of  individuals  to  perform 
specialized  tasks  under  the  physician's  lead- 
ership was  deemed  Inevitable  since  there  are 
not  now  and  apparently  will  not  be  enough 
doctors  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

"Fortunately."  the  report  said,  "an  In- 
creasing number  of  physicians  is  gaining 
more  enthusiasm  for  development  and  use 
of  such  lay  helpers." 

Another  reason  for  teaming  medical  care 
Is  the  desire  of  patients  to  have  service  In 
one  place. 

"The  patient.  In  a  department-store- 
dominated  age,  Is  often  unable  to  perceive 
the  logic  and  desirability  of  'shopping 
around'  for  health  care — seeing  one  physi- 
cian here,  another  there,  stopping  by  a  labo- 
ratory to  leave  blood  and  urine  samples, 
visiting  another  office  to  have  an  X-ray  made 
and  returning  to  the  original  physician's 
office  to  learn  the  outcome,"  the  report 
continued. 

"Moreover,  he  often  falls  to  find  In  his 
own  physician's  office  the  diagnostic  "equip- 
ment that  he  knows  to  be  In  use  elsewhere." 
Coggeshall  also  called  on  medical  schools 
to  view  education  as  a  continuum.  Instead 
of  dropping  the  student  after  his  MJ3.  de- 
gree. It  should  eventually  control  his  intern- 
ship and  residency  training.  It  also  should 
make  available  to  practloners  continuing 
postgraduate  study  to  keep  up  with  new 
knowledge. 

Ultimately,  the  university  should  become 
the  center  of  all  medical  education,  the 
report  said. 


Commitment  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10, 1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
from  Vietnam  today,  as  distressing  as  it 
Is  to  all  of  us,  should  .lerve.  In  my  judg- 
ment, as  a  strengthening  of  will  and 
determination  by  this  country  to  repel 
Communist  aggression  with  ever-in- 
creasing firmness. 
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The  headline  of  today's  Washington 
Post  reports:  "14  Americans  Die  in  Viet 
Battle." 

The  news  report  with  that  headline 
goes  on  to  detail  the  deaths  and  casual- 
ties of  thousands  of  soldiers  and  civilians 
on  both  sides  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Criers  of  doom  and  the  fainthearted 
ones  throughout  this  country  will  point 
to  this  loss  of  American  boys  as  further 
reason  why  we  should  withdraw  from 
Vietnam. 

To  them  I  say,  as  the  Washington 
Post  editorializes  today: 

Painful  though  the  decision  is,  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  strong  posture  of  resistance 
to  aggression  in  South  Vietnam  still  appears 
to  be  less  dangerous  than  either  defeat  or 
withdrawal. 

I  commend  the  analysis  of  tliis  entire 
editorial  to  my  colleagues  and  without 
objection  request  that  it  be  included  in 
the  Record: 

Commitment  in  Vietnam 

The  White  House  statement  of  yesterday- 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  American 
forces  in  Vietnam  may  now  be  used  in  reg- 
ular fighting  alongside  the  Vietnamese  if 
the  American  commander  deems  it  to  be  nec- 
essary. In  this  comment  on  a  previous  an- 
nouncement that  had  come  out  of  the  State 
Department  the  White  House  insists  that  no 
new  order  has  been  given  to  General  West- 
moreland. Nevertheless,  the  current  state- 
ments gives  the  public  a  somewhat  different 
understanding  of  the  policy  than  had  been 
given  in  previous  official  discussion  of  it. 

As  we  understand  the  order  that  has  been 
given,  American  troops  In  South  Vietnam 
will  not  engage  In  general  combat.  Their 
primary  duty  Is  the  patrolling  of  important 
military  Installations  and  the  adjacent  areas. 
But  within  the  scope  of  this  mission  they 
may  fight  with  Vietnamese  troops  when  the 
latter  are  aggressively  attacked,  if  the  Viet- 
namese commander  requests  it  and  the 
American  commander  thinks  that  the  mili- 
tary situation  requires  it.  Undoubtedly 
this  will  mean  some  further  involvement  of 
American  forces  in  the  Vietnamese  war  than 
the  public  had  previously  contemplated. 

Yet  the  basic  problem  in  Vietnam  has  not 
changed.  Nor  has  the  basic  policy  of  this 
Government.  The  administration  has  mere- 
ly indicated  in  more  explicit  terms  that  it 
Is  following  a  somewhat  flexible  policy  of 
helping  the  South  Vietnamese  resist  the  ag- 
gression from  their  northern  neighbors. 

Six  weeks  ago  President  Johnson  described 
his  policy  as  one  of  "firmness  with  modera- 
tion." That  is  still  an  accurate  descripation. 
What  has  happened  since  then  is  an  intensi- 
fication of  the  Vlet<!ong"s  efforts  to  strike  a 
series  of  climactic  blows  at  South  Vietnam. 
In  response  the  United  States  has  continued 
to  bomb  supply  lines  in  North  Vietnam  and 
has  stepped  up  its  patroling  operations  and 
resistance  to  attacks  in  the  vicinity  of  mili- 
tary bases.  Yet  the  United  States  commit- 
ment remains  limited.  In  purpose  it  will  re- 
main defensive. 

In  effect  the  administration  has  reaffirmed 
its  detern-Jnation  not  to  abandon  South 
Vietnam  to  Communist  conquest.  This  is  a 
policy  that  appears  to  have  strong  national 
backing.  Congress  recently  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  support  the  continuation  of 
aid  to  South  Vietnam  in  its  fight  for  survival, 
and  this  determination  will  not  waiver  be- 
cause the  struggle  in  that  unhappy  land  is 
undergoing  some  measure  of  transformation. 

The  dangers  involved  in  this  course  are 
well  known  in  the  White  House,  in  the  State 
Department  and  in  virtually  every  American 
home.  But  the  perils  of  each  new  step  that 
is  taken  have  to  be  measured  against  the 
perils  of  not  taking  it.  Painful  though  the 
decision  is.  the  continuation  of  a  strong  pos- 
ture  of    resistance    to    aggression    in    South 


Vietnam  still  appears  to  be  less  dangerous 
than  either  defeat  or  withdrawal.  For  such 
a  victory  for  militant  commimlsm  would 
doubtless  bring  an  escalation  of  armed  ag- 
gression on  a  broad  scale,  with  a  graver 
menace  for  both  peace  and  freedom. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  took  occasion  to 
reiterate  the  eagerness  of  the  United  States 
to  Join  in  peace  negotiations.  Some  wish- 
ful thinkers  are  saying  that  Hanoi  cannot 
be  expected  to  negotiate  so  long  as  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  bombing  its  territory.  But  the 
entire  history  of  the  Vietnnmese  affair  indi- 
cates that  Hanoi  is  even  less  inclined  to  talk 
when  the  pressure  is  rela.xed. 

The  United  States  is  trying  to  show  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  they  cannot  dictate 
the  terms  of  a  settlement  by  the  contintied 
iise  of  force  and  violence  against  their 
neighbors.  However  disagreeable  and  costly 
that  task  may  be,  It  still  seams  to  Involve  less 
risk  to  our  freedom  and  security  than  any 
form  of  knuckling  under  to  the  Communist 
threat  in  Vietnam. 


Eskimo  Olympics  and  Nuchalawoyya 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

OF    AL.SSK.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
two  of  the  most  unusual  and  colorful  cel- 
ebrations in  North  America  wUl  soon  be 
staged  in  interior  Alaska.  These  are  the 
Nuchalawoyya  and  tlie  Eskimo  Olympics, 
both  of  which  are  derived  from  the  cus- 
toms and  traditions  of  the  original  people 
of  the  49th  State. 

The  Nuchalawoyya.  to  be  held  June  11 
through  13  at  Tanana,  will  include  au- 
thentic Indian  dancing,  canoe  and  foot 
races,  contests,  and  an  outdoor  potlatch. 

The  Eskimo  Olympics,  to  be  held  July 
21  through  23  at  Fairbanks,  will  include 
Eskimo  dances  and  sporting  events,  and 
a  native  beauty  pageant. 

So  that  these  two  excellent  events  may 
be  better  known.  I  insert  here  two  recent 
items  from  an  Alaskan  newspaper  that 
itself  is  extraordinary,  the  Tundra 
Times: 

[From  the  Tundra  Times] 
EorroRiALs:   EIskimo  Oltmpics 

One  of  the  really  fine  spectacles  to  see  in 
Alaska  is  the  annual  Golden  Days  celebra- 
tion in  Fairbanks.  Tliis  exciting  event  will 
take  place  this  year  starting  July  21  and  It 
will  last  for  3  days.  The  celebration  is 
uniquely  Alaskan  because  it  ha.s  spontaneity 
arising  from  the  fact  that  it  draws  its  in- 
gredients from  our  State's  rich  heritage — its 
romantic  past  of  the  gold  rush  era  and  the 
colorful  customs  and  traditions  of  its  native 
inhabitants — the  Eskimos,  Indians,  and 
Aletits. 

The  Eskimo  Olympics  sectHon  of  the  Golden 
Days  has  more  than  come  int-o  its  own  in 
the  past  few  years  and  has  become  a  definite 
mtist  as  a  spectacle  to  see.  It  is  exciting, 
unique,  and  a  memorable  performance. 

The  Golden  Days  Committee  of  Fairbanks 
has  now  wholeheartedly  recognized  the 
uniquely  colorful  value  of  the  Olympics  and 
has,  this  year,  planned  to  make  it  even  more 
exciting.  The  committee,  of  ooiu-se.  will  have 
to  have  assistance  from  tiie  villages  and 
towns  that  will  be  involved  so  this  can  be- 
come a  reality.  One  significant  change  the 
Golden  Days  group  made  was  that  the 
Olympics  performances  will  be  held  indoors. 
This  arrangement  should  help  to  give  dignity 


to  the  native  beauty  pageant  which  it   -e- 
serves. 

A  beautful  native  girl  will  be  selectee  \c 
reign  over  the  Eskimo  Olympics  events  ,  .-.d 
she  should  be  the  fairest  of  them  ai:  m 
Alaska.  Some  of  the  candidates  will  be  tl.  .se 
picked  during  Fourth  of  July  celebratior.  :n 
villages  and  one  of  them  will  be  the  qr  en 
of  the  Midnight  Sun  Festival  at  N^  r.c 
It  is  not  too  early  to  sharpen  one's  eyes  :or 
beauty  and  the  appraisers  of  the  oon.ely 
lasses  should  keep  their  wary  eyes  opei.  -.r. 
places  like  Nome,  Kotzebue,  Barrow,  f  jn 
Yukon,  and  other  places.  To  be  the  ele.  ed 
queen  of  the  Eskimo  Ol3mipics  has  becon.o  a 
rewarding  experience  for  the  winners,  an  :  it 
shovild  be  the  most  sought  after  title  bv  our 
beautiful  native  girls.  Let  this  be  the'i.-.r- 
binger  of  spring  when  beauty  oglers  t  irn 
their  fancy  into  thoughts  of  girls  with  pk  .is- 
ing  personalities,  intelligence,  contour.  ,  nd 
a  nice  ttirn  of  the  ankle. 

As  usual.  Eskimo  dance  contests  wii:  be 
held  and  the  villages  represented  should  vn- 
deavor  to  add  to  their  repertoire  and  cme 
up  with  some  really  fine  dances.  T;  ere 
should  also  be  some  additional  perfcmi- 
ances,  besides  the  popular  high  kick.  ;ke 
the  hand-hop  that  is  done  by  putting  o';es 
legs  over  each  elbow  and  balancing  v.th 
one's  hand  on  the  floor  and  hopping  forward 
to  see  how  far  the  performer  can  hop  wrh- 
out  losing  his  balance.  This  is  a  diff..  ilt 
sport  but  it  is  highly  amusing  to  see.  Ti  :re 
are  other  Eskimo  sports  that  should  be  :n- 
troduced  and  they  would  surely  please  he 
audiences. 

The  Eskimo  Olympics  promises  to  be  t  en 
better  this  year  and  villages  and  towns  .m 
play  a  big  part  in  making  it  a  reality.  I-  is 
none  too  early  to  plan  to  present  a  reallv  ..ne 
performance  by  each  of  the  participai  ts 
The  idea  of  putting  on  best  performai  es 
ever,  could  perhaps  be  done  with  the  thovK.ht 
of  looking  ahead  to  the  Alaska  center.'  ;al 
celebration  in  1967. 


[Prom  the  Tundra  Times) 
Nuchalawoyya 

Nu-Cha-La-Woy-Ya. 
Tanana  Yukon  Festival  , 
Tanana,  Alaska.  May  14.  190 
Tundra  Times,  Inc. 
Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

Dear  Friend;  With  the  arrival  of  spi 
it  is  time  to  announce  oiu-  annual  Nu-C 
La-Woy-Ya  Indian  celebration.  This  v 
we  are  having  It  on  June  11,  12,  and 
Some  of  the  main  events  are  the  authe; 
Indian  dancing,  archery  contests,  the  r. 
inspiring  canoe  racing,  cross-country  fr 
racing,  etc.  On  the  evening  of  June  11 
will  have  our  big  outdoor  ix>tlatch. 

In  the  past  we  have  held  these  good  ii. 
to  coincide  with   the  chiefs  conference 
the  boat  marathon,  but  this  year  we  will  ii 
to  do  without  them.    This  is  the  fourth  t 
we   are   having   this   particular   celebra; 
within  recent  years  and.  of  course,  we  w( 
like  to  make  it  known  that  this  big  ever 
sponsored  by  the  generous  people  of  Tan. 
We  do  this  so  people  from  outlying  vill 
can  come  and  share  our  good  fortune  v 
us.  and  it  is  always  a  fine  time  to  renew 
friendships  and  make  new  ones.    In  the  } 
we   have   had   excellent    dance   groups    i- 
the   villages  of   Minto  and    Stevens   Vill 
and    you    can    be    sure    we    appreciate    ti 
splendid  cooperation  by  sharing  our  fun  v 
us. 

Ustially  folks  have  people  stay  with  i: 
during  their  visit  here  in  Tanana  as  wi 
not  have  a  hotel  or  a  roadhouse  for 
visitors.  So  with  this  in  mind,  we  1; 
everyone  will  be  able  to  come  this  year 
Sincerely, 

Milton  Nicholia. 

Preside  I i 
Alfred  Grant, 
Vice  President  and  Publicity  Chainv.a 
Harriet   R,    Grant, 
Secretary -Treasure 
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How  To  Avoid  a  Coinage  Crisis  While  Re- 
ducing the  National  Debt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
LV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10, 1965 

Mr.  HOSMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 

Information  of  the  pubUc  I  have  asked 

that  the  letter  I  have  today  addressed  to 

my  colleagues  be  reproduced  in  this  Rec- 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  10, 1965. 

Dear  Colleague:  In  almost  no  time  the 
bill  to  remove  sliver  from  dimes,  quarters  and 
ha;f  doUars  -wiU  be  on  the  floor  for  action. 
The  haste  In  enacting  this  legislation  Is  un- 
derstandable becavise  changing  the  people's 
ffioi^ey  is  a  touchy  business.  When  it  has 
w  i>e  done  action  should  be  expeditious.  The 
wo.ld  shortage  of  silver  makes  such  action 
net  essary. 

The  issue  here  is  not  whether  the  new  coin- 
age legislation  should  be  enacted.    It  should 

be 

Rather  the  issue  is  what  provisions  it 
should  contain  to  manage  wisely  the  transl- 
ucn  period  from  our  old  silver  coinage  to 
till'  new  nonsilver  coinage. 

Gresham'a  law  that  good  money  Is  driven 
ou  of  circulation  by  bad  money  has  not  been 
rei't^aled.  It  will  go  into  full  operation  when 
zh'.ie  new  coins  of  nominal  Intrinsic  value 
start  circulating  side  by  side  with  present 
sU  er  coins  which  are  Intrinsically  valuable. 
People  vdll  start  to  hoard  the  coins  and  we 
are  headed  for  one  of  the  most  drastic  coin 
sh-rtages  this  Nation  has  ever  faced.  You 
are  seeing  the  beginnings  of  It  already. 

The  mint  cannot  possibly  keep  up  with 
the  demand  for  new  coins  and  the  conse- 
quent public  Inconvenience  will  be  politi- 
cally explosive.  The  only  remedy  being  asked 
bv  the  administration  Is  standby  authority 
to  issue  regulations  against  melting  down 
CO:  !is  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  silver 
content  at  a  profit  when  the  price  of  silver 
ev  ntually  goes  up.  Shortage  of  U.S.  silver 
stocks  will  not  permit  sale  of  silver  for  long 
at  the  Treasury's  $1.29  per  ounce  price. 
Tl-.ereafter  the  price  could  climb  as  high  as 
$2  50  according  to  monetary  experts. 

To  avoid  the  impending  coin  shortage 
cri-is — or  to  ameliorate  it  when  it  comes — I 
wi:i  offer  two  amendments  to  the  bill  giving 
th'  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  discretionary 
airhorlty  as  follows: 

:  To  add  a  small  quantity  of  very  rare 
mt  tal  (to  be  selected  by  htm)  to  the  new 
coins  and  to  establish  a  monetary  price  on 
t!-.;5  rare  metal  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
silver  In  existing  coins.  This  will  keep  the 
oM  and  new  coins  at  parity  in  Intrinsic 
v.ilue  and  tend  to  avoid  the  operation  of 
Gresham's  law. 

2.  To  Isstie  paper  fractional  currency  In  10 
ccits.  25  cents,  and  50  cents  denominations 
i:  leeded  for  the  public  convenience  in  carry- 
ir..:  out  dally  transactions  under  conditions 
01  .1  coin  shortage. 

The  bill  before  us  also  neglects  to  provide 
to.-  another  important  subJect^ — the  matter 
ot  seigniorage.  This  Is  the  profit  the  Gov- 
ernment win  make  on  thie  difference  between 
ti.e  face  value  of  the  new  coins  it  issues  and 
i'.  cost  of  making  them.  This  profit  will  be 
at  least  80  percent  of  the  face  value  of  each 
c   :u  and  probably  more. 

The  value  of  present  coins  in  circulation  Is 
s:? '230.100.000.  Thus  the  seigniorage — 
pr  >flt — on  replacing  them  will  be  about 
SI  "80,080.000.  During  the  estimated  3-year 
replacement  period.  Increasing  needs  for  ntiw 
and  additional  coins  will  amount  to  around 


$1,150  million  for  another  $920  million  profit. 
Total  profit:  $2,700,060,000. 

Thereafter  the  Treaaury  should  continue 
to  make  around  one-quarter  blillon  dollars  a 
year  profit  on  additional  new  coins  it  issues. 

In  fairness  to  the  citizen  public  whose 
money  Is  being  tinkered  with  I  think  these 
seigniorage  profits  should  be  applied  against 
the  national  debt  rather  than  allowed  to  be 
sublimated  into  a  mass  of  Treasiur  statistics, 
the  net  effect  of  which  would  be  to  make  the 
administration  budget  look  $2.7  bUllon  liet- 
ter.  I  will  offer  an  amendment  for  this  pur- 
p>ose  also. 

I  surely  hope  you  may  agree  that  these 
three  amendments  will  assist  us  to  handle  a 
difficult  situation  in  a  better  way  and  that 
you  will  support  them  when  offered. 

Thank  yoxi  for  yoiir  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration. 

Craig  Hosmer, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Russian  Fisheries  Make  Money  and 
Serve  Military 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10, 1965 


Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  Undersea  Technology  of  May  1965: 
Russian  Fisheries  Makx  Money  and  Serve 
Mtlitart 
As  part  of  his  statement  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  hearings  on  S.  944. 
a  bill  to  establish  a  National  Ocean ograpliic 
Council,  Dr.  'WUbert  M.  Chapman,  director, 
resources  division.  Van  Camp  Seafood  Co. 
and  member  of  numerotts  professional  com- 
mittees, had  some  revealing  things  to  say 
about  Russian  progress  in  fisheries.  Here 
are  his  key  quotes.  Some  of  his  remarks  on 
other  subjects  appear  In  the  accompanying 
story. 

As  a  result  of  the  rich  imused  resources  off 
our  coasts,  fishermen  from  Asia  and  Etirope 
are  coming  to  fish  them  in  increasing  variety 
and  volume.  O'ur  impoverished  and  under- 
equipped  coastal  fl,shennen  resent  this  com- 
petition. This  erodes  continuously  the  law 
of  the  sea  and  our  full  freedom  to  use  the 
high  seas  for  all  purposes.  This  freedom  has 
been  a  prime  objective  of  U.S.  policy  since 
Thomas  Jefferson  first  enunciated  the  ad- 
herence of  the  United  States  to  the  3-mUe 
doctrine  for  the  breadth  of  the  territorial 
sea. 

Our  domestic  fisheries  jog  along  on  an 
even  keel.  'We  do  little  of  a  practical  nature 
to  assist  the  developing  countries  In  solving 
this  problem  themselves. 

Russia  does  otherwise.  They  long  ago  re- 
placed us  In  the  rank  of  No.  2  fish 
producer  in  the  world.  Then  they  'were  re- 
placed in  this  position  by  bustling  Peru,  but 
the  Russian  high  seas  fish  production  has 
continued  to  Increase  steadUy  according  to 
planned  schedule  In  all  of  the  seas  of  the 
world  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic,  and 
In  the  Indian,  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
with  their  communicating  seas  and  gulfs. 
It  is  now  double  ours,  and  their  production 
is  still  increasing  rapidly,  a  little  ahead  of 
their  planned  schedule.  Our  production 
stands  still,  and  actually  fell  back  some  last 
year. 

The  most  rapidly  Increasing  domestic  fish- 
ery in  Africa  Is  In  Ghana.  This  is  moving 
with  massive  and  practical  help  from  Russia. 


In  addition  Russia  \s  landing  20,000  tons  of 
fish  per  year  in  Ghana  from  Its  own  vessels' 
catch  off  Angola  and  Senegal,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  Ghana  and  to  its  own  profit.  Rus- 
aian  vessels  at  present  are  landing  2,000  tons 
of  fresh  frozen  flsli  per  month  In  Nigeria 
where  the  need  for  protein  is  great.  It  Is 
planned  that  these  landings  will  treble  with- 
in 18  months  to  a  level  of  6,000  tons  per 
month,  which  Nigeria  so  badly  needs. 

The  same  thing  is  going  on  in  Congo 
(Brazzaville),  Liberia,  Sierra  Leone,  and 
Guinea.  In  Senegal,  Russia  bought  $6  mil- 
lion worth  of  surplus  peanuts  last  ye&r  and 
for  this  has  contracted  to  build  for  the 
Government  of  Senegal  a  modem  flsliing  and 
fish  processing  industry.  Algeria  has  Just 
been  the  recipient  of  an  ocean  research  ves- 
sel from  Russia.  Russia  is  building  a  modern 
fishing  harbor  for  Egypt  at  Alexandria  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  another  at  Ras  Banas  on 
the  Red  Sea. 

Russia  Is  fishing  for  various  kinds  of  fish 
in  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  landing  much  of  its 
catches  in  Sudan  and  Bgypt  where  animal 
protein  Is  badly  needed,  again  at  its  profit. 
Russia  is  building  a  modem  port  for  Somalia 
at  Berbera  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  Russia  has 
offered  to  do  the  same  for  Zanzibar  in  east 
Africa.  Russia  has  recently  offered  to  land 
large  quantities  of  fish  regularly  from  Its 
Indian  Ocean  fleets  In  India,  whose  people 
need  the  protein. 

Similar  ov-ertures  are  underway  with  Cey- 
lon, which  Is  desperately  short  of  fish.  Rus- 
sia is  building  a  $12  million  fishing  part  in 
Cuba,  wliich  also  needs  animal  protein.  It 
has  made  approaches  to  Brazil  to  aid  that 
country  in  this  matter. 

This  does  not  begin  to  cover  the  Impact  of 
the  Soviet  fishing  revolution.  There  is  Uttle 
wonder  that  Russia  has  some  impact  in  these 
developing  cotmtrles. 

It  mtist  be  plainly  noted  that  whatever 
miUtary.  diplomatic,  and  poUtical  benefit 
Russia  derives  from  all  this  abroad,  the  whole 
operation  is  soundly  based  on  a  competent, 
expanding  fishing  Industry  at  home  and  It 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  operating  at 
anything  except  a  profit  from  the  fishing  ac- 
tivities themselves. 

Th  tactical  defense  posture  of  the  United 
States  stiffens  vls-a-vis  Russia  Ijecause  Russia 
has  fishing  operation  where  it  needs  them  for 
these  purposes  and  the  United  States  does 
not. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  the  fishing  base  In 
Cuba  is  In  a  good  position  to  interdict  com- 
merce headed  for  the  Panama  Canal,  if  need 
be.  The  same  is  true  of  the  fishing  de- 
velopments in  the  GuU  of  Aden  and  the  Red 
Sea  in  their  relation  to  transit  through  Suez; 
and  the  gift  of  a  merchant  marine  and  navi- 
gation academy  to  Indonesia,  which  lies 
athwart  the  routes  of  access  between  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 

Russia  has  sought  for  yesiTS,  at  times  with 
success  but  not  eo  much  now,  to  aid  Iceland 
and  the  Faroe  Islanders  in  fishery  matters 
and  by  so  doing  win  them  allies.  It  Is  no 
coincidence  that  these  Islands  lie  adjacent  to 
the  main  commercial  artery  l>etween  North 
America  and  Western  Europe.  Having  nu- 
merous and  large  fishing  vessels  working 
normally  off  West  Africa  makes  them  handy 
to  keep  an  eye  on  what  is  going  on  down 
the  Atlantic  Missile  Range.  Russian  fishing 
vessels  turn  up  wherever  the  United  States  Is 
shooting  off  something  interesting,  and  for 
the  most  part  they  are  maJUng  a  living  fishing 
there  at  the  same  time. 

The  worldwide  strategic  posture  of  the 
United  States  suffers  In  a  major  way  vis-a-vis 
Russia  Ijecause  Russia  has  concrete  plans 
for  the  full  use  of  the  ocean.  The  United 
States  has  no  such  plan  for  using  the  ocean. 
Russia  set  out  in  the  early  19S0's  to  build 
up  its  world  fisheries .  It  hae  proceeded 
methodlcaUy  to  do  so.  It  passed  us  a  long 
while  ago  becatise  we  were  standing  still. 
It  is  stai  picking  up  momentum.     Its  world- 
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wide  fishery  activities  now  about  match  those 
of  Japan,  and  my  guess  is  they  will  soon  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  Japanese.  It  has,  from 
the  start,  closely  and  carefully  applied  sci- 
ence and  technology  to  this  purpose  at  all 
levels  from  the  education  of  scientists,  marine 
architects,  and  fishermen,  tx>  daring  design 
and  equipment  of  vessels,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  operational  research  to  maximize 
their  efficiency  of  operations  at  sea.  It  has 
not  spared  capital  or  labor  in  this  endeavor. 
We  can  laugh  at  their  agricultural  and  con- 
sumer goods  Industries,  but  in  space  and  on 
the  ocean  they  are  good. 

The  Russians  have  now  set  out  to  do  the 
same  thing  with  their  merchant  marine. 
They  are  overtaking  us  according  to  their 
plan  and  expect  to  exceed  our  carrying  ca- 
pacity on  the  sea  during  the  1970's.  I  see  no 
reason  to  expect  that  they  will  not  succeed. 


June  10,  in 60 


Statement  of  Mr.  Everett  Ware  Smith, 
President,  the  New  England  Council  Be- 
fore the  Special  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  89th  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session,  Hearings  in  Port- 
land, Maine,  June  2,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  OLIVA  HUOT 

OF   NEW    HAICPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  10.  1965 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  in 
Portland,  Maine,  a  special  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
met  to  hear  testimony  on  S.  4  and  H.R. 
3988,  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Mr.  Everett  Ware  Smith,  president  of 
the  New  England  Council  testified  at  this 
hearing  in  support  of  the  above  men- 
tioned legislation. 

Mr.  Smith's  testimony,  I  believe,  was 
extremely  thoughtful  and  constructive. 
The  following  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Smith's 
testimony : 

STATEME>fT  OP  MR.  EVERETT  WARE  SmITH. 
PRESnJENT.  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COUNCIL,  BE- 
FORE THE  Special  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution,  89th  Congress. 
1st  Session,  Hearings  in  Portland, 
Maine,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Council,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op. 
portunity  to  submit  for  your  consideration 
our  views  on  the  necessity  of  water  pollu- 
tion control  legislation,  and  specifically,  s.  4 
and  H.R.  3988,  similar  bills  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

The  provisions  of  these  bills  have  been 
the  subject  of  intensive  study  and  debate 
and  it  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  review  them 
in  detail.  However,  I  do  want  to  discuss 
certain  aspects  of  these  measures  which  I 
believe  warrant  the  careful  attention  of  this 
committee. 

First,  the  proposed  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965  would  grant  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  authority  to  estab- 
lish water  qual.ty  standards  designed  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  Interstate  waters. 
In  establishing  such  standards,  the  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  consider  the  use  and  value 
of  such  interstate  waters  for  public  water 
supplies,  propagation  of  fish  and  wildlife, 
recreational  purposes  and  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial and  other  legitimate  uses.  These 
standards  are  to  be  published  only  Lf,  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  after  being  requested 
by  the  Secretary  to  do  so,  the  appropriate 


State  and  Interstate  agencies  have  not  de- 
veloped satisfactory  standards.  Certainly, 
this  committee  recognizes  the  problems  fac- 
ing our  State  and  Interatate  authorities  in 
their  quest  for  effective  performance  regard- 
ing such  standards.  Nor  should  the  record 
of  performance  of  such  organizations  as  the 
New  England  Interstate  Water  Pollution 
Control  Commission  go  imnoted  or  unap- 
preciated. Yet,  today's  compelling  need  to 
continue  an  all-out  effort  toward  the  pre- 
vention, control,  and  abatement  of  pollution 
suggests  that  this  provision  for  compliance 
by  State  and  Interstate  authorities  is  reason- 
able In  terms  of  overall  public  interest. 

Second,  I  wish  to  comment  on  that  portion 
of  legislation  authorizing  more  research  into 
methods  of  combating  all  forms  of  pollution. 
The  causes  of  pollution  are  too  well  known 
to  this  committee  for  me  to  go  into  them 
in  any  great  detail  other  than  saying  that 
It  Is  a  combined  municipal  and  industrial 
problem,  and  that  vigorous  action  must  be 
taken  as  soon  as  possible  if  the  problem  is 
to  be  controlled  and  eliminated.  Further- 
more, the  problem  crosses  State  lines  with 
such  frequency  that  it  can  clearly  be  termed 
a  matter  for  Federal  con*ideratlon. 

However,  one  matter  of  need  become  ap- 
parent. Any  legislation  that  proposes  assist- 
ance for  municipalities  In  the  treatment  of 
their  segment  of  the  problem  should  make 
similar  provision  for  assistance  to  industry. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  legislation  to 
this  effect  has  been  Introduced  by  Senator 
RiBicoFF,  and  that  it  would  permit  Federal 
aid  to  Industry  in  order  to  help  meet  re- 
quired standards.  This  aid  would  include 
Federal  loans  at  a  relatively  low-interest 
rate  and  tax  relief  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  necessary  treatment  plants. 
Such  an  approach  is  essential  to  the  overall 
success  of  any  pollution  prevention,  control, 
and  abatement  program.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  appropriateness  of  this  approach 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  few  industries  can 
afford  to  invest  large  svuns  of  money  in  non- 
productive assets  such  as  treatment  plants. 
Clearly  then,  some  form  of  aid  to  .industry 
is  required.  I  would  urge  that  tAis  com- 
mittee concentrate  on  this  aspect  6i  water 
pollution  control  legislation.  In  many  parts 
of  New  England  today,  it  is  of  greater  im- 
portance to  secure  the  compliance  of  indus- 
try than  of  municlpalitlea. 

New  England  Is  beyond  that  point  in  time 
which  permits  local  political  Interests  or 
private  economic  Interests  to  be  placed  above 
the  public  Interest.  That  was  yesterday. 
Today,  we  need  action  programs,  based  on 
strengthend  powers  of  enforcement,  coupled 
to  adequate  financial  aid,  and  supported  by 
an  enlightened  public  opinion.  Nothing  Is 
to  be  gained  from  further  delay  of  this 
process.  We  believe  that  tbe  legislative  needs 
which  this  committee  is  considering  are  of 
tremendous  importance  to  the  future  well- 
being  of  New  England  and  we  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  provide  for  sufficient  financial 
support  and  technical  assistance  In  both 
municipal  and  indiLstrial  areas  to  make  for 
an  effective  water  quality  program.  We 
would  only  counsel  that  this  be  done  with- 
out creating  undue  economic  burdens  for 
the  public  and  private  prtfties  concerned. 
Thank  vou. 
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Writing  in  the  Sky 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINg 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  JO,  1965 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  many  columns  and  editorials 


devoted  to  the  Vietnam  situation  ir.  the 
past  weeks  and  months. 

An  excellent  to-the-point  editolai 
titled  "Writing  In  the  Sky"  apeareci  in 
the  New  York  Journal  American  Th  as- 
day.  May  20,  and  appropriately,  I  be- 
lieve, points  up  our  position. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Writing  in  the  Skt 

The  United  States  has  resumed  Its  bi  nb- 
Ing  attacks  on  installations  in  North  \  er- 
nam— and  President  Ho  Chi  Minh  har  rs 
one  to  blame  but  himself. 

North  Vietnam  Is  conducting  a  war  o  ag- 
gresslon  against  Its  South  Vietnamese  nt  gii. 
bor.  Without  the  material  support  of  H-uoi 
the  guerrilla  war  In  the  South  woxild  dr%  up 

North  Vietnam  has  been  offered  a  ch,  ;.ce 
to  begin  unconditional  peace  talks  in  i  .der 
to  end  the  war.  It  has  declined.  It  waj 
granted  a  respite  from  the  systematic  btnib- 
ing  of  Its  military  potential — which  m.  ,ans 
the  potential  of  the  Vietcong  guerrillas-  but 
maintained  silence  on  peace  overtures 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  North  Vietna:  u 
determined  to  continue  the  war  ag.  .ns: 
South  Vietnam,  and  is  therefore  payinc  the 
price.  The  resumption  of  air  attacks  comes. 
moreover,  at  a  time  when  heavier  grr  und 
fighting  is  anticipated  In  South  Vietna  m- 
flghttng  which  could  involve  Ame:.:an 
troops  in  an  outright  combat  role. 

Thus  every  bridge  destroyed,  every  ar- 
racks shattered,  every  rail  line  smashc  ui 
North  Vietnam  Is  one  for  our  side.  Perl.ip: 
Ho  Chi  Minh  will  realize  this  after  a  w-aie. 
and  call  a  halt  to  the  war  in  southeast  A-  .!— 
as  only  he  can. 


U.S.  Public  Is  Strongly  Opposed  To 
Easing  of  Immigration  Laws 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV:  - 

Thursday,  June  10, 1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  Mr 
Louis  Harris,  pollster,  of  the  Washiiu;on 
Post  Co.,  conducted  a  poll  to  deteruine 
the  views  of  the  American  people  re- 
garding the  immigration  law  cha:v-es 
proposed  by  the  Johnson  administration 

The  results  of  that  poll  were  prii-ted 
in  the  May  31  issue  of  the  Washin^  :on 
Post. 

I  believe  Members  of  the  House  -.  ith 
due  regard  to  the  type  questions,  vvill 
be  greatly  Interested  in  the  attitude-  of 
our  people  across  the  Nation  on  aln.ost 
a  2-to-l  basis;  detei-mined  by  the  i  ol! 
which  follow: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  31.  1  '35; 
The  Harris  Survey:  U.S.  Public  Is  Stro:.  it 

Opposed  To  Easing  of  Immigration  L.\  ■  - 
(By  Louis  Harris) 

The  American  public,  although  la:  j'-y 
descended  from  people  who  came  to  a  .c» 
land  to  escape  the  persecution,  famine.  :nd 
chaos  of  other  lands,  today  by  better  •  lan 
2  to  1  opposes  changing  immigration  lav-  to 
allow  more  people  to  enter  this  coiir.'.r;.- 
What  Is  more.  President  Johnson's  proj'sal 
that  immigrants  be  admitted  on  the  b..sis 
of  skills  rather  than  by  country  quotas  n.-  eti 
with  a  tepid  response. 

In  fact,  a  survey  of  public  opinion  re\'a;s 
that  Americans  prefer  people  from  Cai..;da 
and  Northern  and  Western  Europe  as  in  ;r.i- 
grants  and  tend  to  oppose  Immigrants  1:  om 
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L.inn  America,  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe, 
Russia,  the  Middle  Eeist  and  Asia. 
A  national  cross  section  was  asked: 
President  Johnson  has  proposed  that  the 
inv.nigratlon  laws  of  this  country  be  changed 
;o  -illow  more  people  into  the  United  States 
;,5  mimlgrant-  From  what  you  know  or 
i;.v.  e  heard,  do  you  favor  or  oppose  letting 
mere  people  come  to  the  United  States  as 
in-.;uigrants?" 

Favor  or  oppose  more  immigrantt 
I  In  i>erfcnt] 


covering  over  three-quarters  of  the  world's 
population.     People  were  asked: 

"Here  Is  a  list  of  countries  and  parts  of  the 
world.  If  we  are  going  to  aUow  more  people 
Into  this  country  as  immigrants,  which  coun- 
tries or  places  on  this  list  would  you  most 
prefer  they  come  from? 

"And  which  countries  or  places  would  you 
least  like  to  see  immigrants  Into  the  United 
States  come  from?" 

Mo^t  and  least  dexired  immigrants 

I  In  iiercontl 


Favor  i  Opposvi    Nol 


!  .iinwiile.  _   .  

ri'lieion: 

I'rolf.'itants..-  - 

( '.itholifs .^.,: 

'rWS - ,.--- 

•uouio: 
ii.l.T     .VWO - 

•  u.UtJUUXW - 

rniliT  $ir..ixKi.-,.    

Kast - - 

\1  ill  west-- . 

-i.uth -- 

\\><t -- 

:/<•  of  place: 

('11  U-.-: 

~u!)url>>      —  

lOwnt^ 

Ktiral - 

,1  vcttinicproui)?: 
i'lijlish--.  -       - 

i>  rinun - 

!•  ilimi --- 

\ii<lro-lluii;;arJan 

t-i.Tii  Kuropoau 


18 
33 
44 


37 

20 
12 
21 

33 
33 
19 

7 

10 
12 
38 
38 
38 
4U 


58 

65 
44 
41 

64 
55 
53 


IS 

17 

.':< 
I.". 

.'1 
i<» 
i'.» 


43 

20 

63 

17 

m 

11» 

61 

IH 

47 

20 

49 

18 

fi4 

17 

76 

17 

70 

20 

7ti 

12 

30 

HJ 

47 

1:. 

46 

ir, 

44 

10 

siire^ 


("i>iiiiir\  i>f  iiiiiiiicriition 


(  .UWd:i..    

Knglauil  or  Soottand. 

.•^c.indin.ivia 

lierniany 

Ireland 

Krance 

Italy.-- 

Poland 

Mexico-   

Latin  -\iuerifa 

Ka'icru  Kurojie  

Middle  East 

Asia - 


L>n  both  sides  of  the  Issue,  people  are  out- 
sp  sen  about  their  feelings. 

.\  53-year-o"ld  businessman  from  Macon. 
G.  .  said  of  immigrants  from  abroad,  "Most 
c:  hem  are  just  like  Negroes  and  will  only 
br:  t;  trouble."  A  42-year-old  third  genera- 
;.  I  white-collar  worker  of  Irish  descent 
ir  :n  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.,  said.  "Just  ride 
N'  .  York's  subways  and  you  will  find  the 
;::  liigrants  smell  and  are  dirty  and  impolite. 
push  you  around,  have  no  respect.  Keep 
th'-m  out."  A  54-year-old  farmer  in  Center- 
fie'.d.  Ky..  said,  "When  they  come  in,  we  cant 
tei;  whether  they  are  Communists.  The 
R>  as  say  they  will  take  us  over  without  firing 
V.  ^-.ot.  "  Immigration  Is  the  way  they  plan  to 
d  ■  .'  " 

j'.ut  a  61-year-old  skilled  worker  in  Brook- 
'.;.  disagreed:  "The  country  was  founded  by 
;:r.. migrants  and  I  myself  am  one.  It's  what 
c. :  keep  us  great."  The  wife  of  a  business- 
n.  ::  in  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  said,  "Very  often 
in.:nigrants  make  better  citizens  than  the 
n.:'.\e  born."  A  Wisconsin  salesman  said. 
'i'  •  have  gotten  a  lot  of  well-educated  and 
br;  iuint  scientists  from  other  countries. 
I.  K  at  that  Von  Braun  and  the  space  pro- 
gi-.im"  Then  he  added,  "Of  course.  It  all 
deneiids  on  who  they  are  and  where  they  are 
ir':n  - 

:;i  an  effort  to  meet  criticism  of  existing 
n>  riisrration  quotas.  President  Johnson  re- 
fi :  Tly  proposed  that  the  laws  be  changed  as 
.:     .cited  in  the  following  question: 

One  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  immi- 
gr.iion  laws  is  to  base  quotas  on  the  skills 
0:  i.eople  to  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
r.  :.er  than  on  the  basis  of  their  country  of 
i!  -in.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  such  a 
I :.  !ige  In  the  immigration  laws  or  do  you 
'■■-  '.k  a  covmlry  quota  system  is  right?" 

/.'tivr  immigration  on  skills  or  qitota-^'' 

I  Total  pu'olic  percent) 

■;■    r  :uore  on  skills  of  individual 36 


■^f  more  on  country  quotas 29 

Kf?  no  difference 15 


20 


Most  I     Lea^t 

pre-  I      pre- 

fon-ivl         ferreil 

2» 


.:t   of  the  reason  for  the  reluctance  of 

•ncans  to  lower  the  barriers  to  Immlgra- 

obviously  rests   In  the  aversion  many 

Tirans  express  to  people  from  countries 


Russia -- 

Makes  no  dillerence-. 
Not  surf - 


•20 

1 

17 

n 

16 

1 

9 

4 

7 

6 

f. 

8 

5 

U 

4 

9 

3 

3 

14 

•> 

1."^ 

'> 

2ti 

34 

30 

13 

l.s 

-Note.    I'ercontages  add  to  more  than  loo  lieeau-*e 
some  rcs;xmdenls  tiave  ni()re  than  one  answer. 

It  is  Ironic,  perhaps,  that  the  people  who 
most  tend  to  oppose  more  Immigration — 
those  whose  ancestors  came  from  Western 
and  Northern  Europe — are  also  the  very 
groups  which  most  Americans  would  most 
welcome  as  immigrants. 


Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  Centenary 
Celebration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NEW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tliursday,  June  10, 1965 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  13 
the  people  of  Callicoon,  N.Y.,  and  indeed 
many  others  in  near  and  distant  places, 
will  have  occasion  to  honor  the  memory 
of  a  most  unusual  man.  On  that  date, 
in  this  small  community  in  Sullivan 
County.  N.Y..  there  will  be  celebrated  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Frederick 
A.  Cook. 

Dr.  Cook  lias  been  acclaimed  by  many 
to  be  the  discoverer  of  the  North  Pole. 
His  claim  to  this  distinction  predates  by 
1  year  that  made  by  Robert  E.  Peary. 
Through  the  intervening  years,  these  two 
counterclaims  have  been  the  center  of  a 
wideraiiging  controversy.  By  and  large 
it  has  been  Peary  who  has  received  the 
lions  share  of  the  publicity.  This  un- 
fortunately, has  led  to  a  popular  belief  in 
the  legitimacy  of  Peary's  position.  How- 
ever, in  recent  years,  in  years  of  more 
sophisticated  technical  knowledge,  there 
has  grown  a  most  impressive  record  of 
evidence  which  has  led  many  to  believe 
that  Dr.  Cook  was  truly  the  first  man  to 
reach  the  North  Pole. 

The  following  article  written  by  one 
of  the  most  renowned  scientific  reporters 
of  our  time.  Mr.  Walter  Sullivan,  is  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  8  this  year. 
It  adds  one  more  link  in  the  ever-growing 


chain  of  belief  in  Dr.  Cooks  marvelous 
accomplishment : 

Cook -Peary    Dispute   0\-er   North    Pole   Is 
Recalled 
(By  Walter  Sullivan) 
A  Navy  icebreaker  has   reached   a   rocky, 
hilly.  Island  that  Is  drifting  down  Into  the 
warm   Atlantic    Ocean.     Her    mission   is    to 
rescue  18  residents  before  the  Island  melts. 
For  4  years  the  island  has  served  as  a  Navy 
research  station,  known  as  Arils  2.     It  has 
drifted  from  north  of  Alaska,  almost  directly 
over  the  North  Pole,  and  is  now  slipping  past 
Iceland  into  the  North  Atlantic.     The  dis- 
tance between  is  1.500  miles. 

Arlis  2  is  a  platter  of  ice  about  70  feet  thick. 
It  measures  2  miles  by  a  mile  and  half  and  is 
sprinkled  with  huts  as  well  as  rocky  hills. 
Although  its  surface.  Including  Its  air  strip. 
Is  a  slushy  morass,  according  to  Navy  reports, 
the  Ice  beneath  Is  still  solid. 

It  is  feared  that  the  island  may  drift  far 
south  with  its  crown  of  boulders,  some  of 
them  6  feet  in  diameter,  still  intact.  It 
would  then  constitute  a  serious  menace 
to  shipping. 

Arils  2  looks  so  much  like  solid  land  that 
some  suspect  it  may  have  played  a  strange 
role  in  one  of  the  most  bitter  personal  dis- 
putes of   the  century. 

The  rivals.  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  and 
Robert  E.  Peary,  both  claimed  discovery  of 
the  North  Pole.  Both  claims  were  disputed 
in  part  because  each  said  he  had  seen  land 
far  out  in  the  Artie  Ocean  where,  as  shown 
later,  no  land  exists. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  journal  Arctic  carried 
a  commentary  on  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Cook's  birth.  It  pointed  out  that  he  may 
have  seen  an  ice  Island,  such  as  Arils  2. 
Some  have  even  proposed  that  both  he  and 
Peary  sightftl  Arlis  2  Itself.  The  commen- 
tary urged  that  Cook's  claim  be  reconsidered. 
Cook  said  he  reached  the  Pole  on  April  21, 
1908,  after  sighting  a  50-mile  stretch  of  land 
1.000  feet  high.  He  named  it  Bradey  Land 
lor  his  chief  backer.  Peary  reported  reaching 
the  Pole  a  year  later. 

dispute  never  settled 

The  rival  claims  set  off  a  controversy  that 
has  never  been  fully  laid  to  rest.  Cook  origi- 
nally had  the  support  of  the  Explorer's  Club 
In  New  York  and  the  New  York  Herald, 
which  later  merged  to  form  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  He  was  met  on  his  return 
to  Annoatok  by  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  uncle 
of  John  Hay  Whitney,  who  Is  now  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Harry  Payne  Whitney  described  Cook  and 
the  two  Eskimos  who  accompanied  him  at. 
"half  starved  and  very  thin,  terribly  dirty 
and  Dr.  Cook,  like  the  Eskimos,  had  long  hair 
reaching  to  his  shoulders."  Mr.  Whitney  re- 
portedly believed  Cooks  story  of  reaching 
the  pole. 

Peary,  who  had  the  backing  of  the  Pearj 
.\rctlc  Club  and  the  New  York  Times,  soon 
won  wide  acceptance  for  his  claim,  whereas 
many  doubted  Cook,  despite  his  earlier  feats 
in  both  polar  regions.  Cook's  case  was  fur- 
ther damaged  when  mount.alneers  discredited 
his  claim  of  having  ascended  Mount  Mc- 
Kinley.  the  highest  peak  in  North  America. 

Cook  was  expelled  from  the  Explorer's  Club 
and  later  was  jailed  for  fraud  In  a  case  un- 
related to  his  exploration.  Yet  a  number  of 
explorers,  such  as  Roald  Amundsen,  stood  by 
him.  Tliey  noted  that  Peary,  too,  had  re- 
ported sighting  a  nonexistent  Island.  Crocker 
Land,  on  a  journey  toward  the  pole  in  1906. 

The  Ice  islands  are  platters  of  ice  as  much 
as  150  feet  thick.  Some  are  several  hundred 
square  miles  in  area.  Most,  if  not  all,  are 
born  from  the  Ward  Hunt  Ice  Shelf,  an  apron 
of  floating  Ice  attached  to  the  north  coast  of 
Ellesmere  Island.  The  apron  is  fed  by  falling 
snow  and  by  glaciers  on  the  island.  The 
glaciers  carry  rock  from  the  land. 

During  the  winter  of  1961-62  the  Ward 
Hunt  Ice  Shelf  gave  birth  to  a  new  genera- 
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tion  at  Ice  islands,  at  least  three  of  them 
larger  than  Arils  2.  Its  predecessor  as  a  Navy 
station.  Arils  1,  rode  a  floe  and  was  short 
lived.  Both  were  established  by  the  Arctic 
Research  Laboratory,  operated  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska  for  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search at  Point  Barrow,  Alaska. 

The  name  Arils  stands  for  "Arctic  Research 
Laboratory  Ice  Station." 

The  hills  on  Arlis  2  are  only  about  50 
feet  high,  compared  to  the  1,000-foot  eleva- 
tion claimed  by  Cook  for  Bradley  Land. 
However,  heights  and  distances  are  deceptive 
in  the  polar  regions.  Furthermore,  as  noted 
by  present-day  historians,  both  Cook  and 
Peary  tended  to  overdramatlze  their  dis- 
coveries. 

TJRGES    REEXAMINATION 

The  commentajry  in  Arctic  was  written  by 
John  Euller,  a  writer  on  polar  matters. 
Walter  A.  Wood,  president  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society,  is  among  those  who 
have  recently  expressed  the  view  that  Cook's 
claims  regarding  his  polar  Journey  should  be 
reexamined. 

Yesterday,  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  In 
Washington  reported  that  the  U.S.S.  Edisto, 
after  weeks  of  maneuvering  through  ice 
fields,  had  reached  Arils  2  and  tied  up  to  the 
island.  A  tractor  airlifted  to  it  as  part  of 
the  station's  equipment  is  being  used  to  haul 
salvageable  gear  to  the  icebreaker.  The  ves- 
sel's helicopters  are  ferrying  more  fragile 
items. 

In  recent  years  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  each  maintained  one  or 
two  stations  on  the  drifting  Ice  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Some  were  on  ice  islands  and  others 
on  the  thinner  ice  floes. 

Both  nations  have  kept  a  constant  record 
of  ocean  depths  as  wind  and  current  carried 
the  ice  hither  and  yon.  Samples  have  been 
hauled  up  from  the  ocean  floor. 

Observations  have  been  also  made  of  the 
aurora,  the  earth's  magnetism,  and  its  grav- 
ity. Samples  of  sea  life  were  collected  and  a 
variety  of  other  observations  made,  too. 


The  Achilles'  Heel  of  Transportation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10, 1965 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
April  edition  of  Traffic  Management 
there  appears  an  excellent  editorial  by 
Mr.  Stephen  Tinghitello,  editor  In  chief, 
which  is  an  Interesting  and  provocative 
discussion  concerning  a  very  timely  topic. 
The  editorial  describes  the  far-reaching 
effects  of  transportation  strikes.  The 
lead  sentence,  "Nothing  except  war  up- 
sets the  economy  more  than  a  transpor- 
tation strike,"  is  significant. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  article 
to  my  colleagues: 
The  Achilles'  Heel    of  Transportation 

Nothing  except  war  upsets  the  economy 
more  than  a  transportation  strike.  It  can- 
not be  stated  as  simply  a  transport  industry 
struggle  to  settle  its  differences  with  labor  on 
problems  of  working  conditions.  When  It 
happens  it  affects  the  entire  industrial  econ- 
omy, reaching  most  segments  of  trade,  work- 
ers on  a  broad  scale,  and  even  the  general 
public.  Sad  to  say.  this  is  an  mfirmity  that 
is  without  too  much  hope  for  correction  In 
the  near  future.  The  greatest  transportation 
system  In  the  world  has  its  Achilles'  heel  In 
labor  relations. 


Looking  back  Into  recent  years  and  review- 
ing the  longshoremen's  strike  which  Just 
ended,  we  see  the  same  monotonous  pattern. 
Here  Is  the  picture:  A  fever-pitch  prestrlke 
rush  period  to  meet  deadlines  at  piers.  Em- 
bargoes by  land  carriers  for  port  shipments 
when  the  strike  is  announced  and  complete 
inactivity  at  affected  ports.  Settlement  after 
2  months  and  then  all  hell  breaks  loose  for 
export  delivery  and  pickup  of  imports. 
Eventually  things  drift  back  to  normal.  But 
what  really  is  the  total  cost  of  such  strikes? 
It  should  run  well  over  $2  billion  in  direct 
losses  alone.  It's  impossible  to  assay  all  costs 
for  industry,  labor,  Government  and  con- 
sumers as  well. 

Apply  all  this  to  similar  mbor  disruptions 
in  trucking,  railroading,  or  air  transport  and 
you  would  see  pretty  much  the  same  scenes. 
We  talked  about  water  transport  because  a 
session  Just  ended  in  that  area.  Shippers, 
w^ho  are  bystanders  (except  when  private  car- 
riage is  involved),  have  little  or  nothing  to 
say  about  negotiations  or  conditions  in  bar- 
gaining. But  they  pay  in  extra  operating 
costs  before,  diuing,  and  after  a  strike.  The 
old  whip  of  Inflation  comes  out  of  the  closet. 
Costs  go  up  for  carrier.?  because  of  higher 
labor  rates.  Carriers  can't  absorb  these  and 
invariably  pass  them  on  to  UBers  in  Increased 
freight  charges. 

This  persuaded  us  to  ask  traffic  executives 
what  they  thought  about  the  transport  lalx>r 
situation  regarding  all  modes.  Their 
answers  ranged  from  "we've  grown  to  accept 
it  and  do  the  best  we  can."  to  "there  ought 
to  be  a  law  prohibiting  transport  strikes." 
Then  we  went  a  little  further  and  asked 
them  how  they  handled  their  traffic  during 
such  times.  Here  are  some  interesting  off- 
the-cuff  answers: 

"Long  before  a  strike  is  called  I  report  the 
matter  as  I  see  it.  I  writ^  my  superior  about 
the  Issues  involved,  whether  a  strike  is 
Imminent,  what  we  can  or  cannot  do  to  re- 
cel%-e  materials  and  ship  to  ctistomers,  and 
what  plans  are  being  made  by  my  depart- 
ment to  handle  oiu-  traffic  generally.  Per- 
sonally. I  think  it's  wise  to  prepare  for  the 
worst  and  hope  for  the  best  rather  than  be 
optimistic  and  get  caught  short." 

"When  it  looks  like  a  strike  Is  in  the 
offing  and  we  have  enough  leadtime,  we  step 
up  production  and  ship  heavily  in  large  lots. 
Sometimes  this  is  costly  because  of  overtime, 
but  it's  better  to  supply  your  cu.^tomers 
thro\igh  various  warehouses  of  it's  a  domestic 
problem  or  get  an  early  sailing  If  it's  foreign 
business.  Too  many  times  if  yoti  can't  sup- 
ply a  customer  dtirlng  strike  periods  he  gets 
his  orders  from  other  sources  (either  locally 
or  from  foreign  competition,  depending  upon 
the  type  of  strike)  and  you  have  a  hard  time 
getting  the  business  back.  Reliability  is  im- 
portant to  our  customers,  aiui  excuses  are  no 
substitute." 

"There's  nothing  more  demoralizing  than 
laying  off  help  because  you  can't  move  your 
production.  The  onus  "is  on  the  traffic  de- 
partment when  we  have  to  lock  our  doors 
because  of  inability  to  ship,  particularly 
when  other  companies  are  doing  so.  This  is 
a  challenge  to  the  traffic  manager  to  use 
whatever  means  are  available  to  get  the  .stuff 
delivered.  The  higher  cost  of  shipping  puts 
a  dent  in  the  report  showing  savings,  but 
then  the  traffic  manager  Is  not  an  accountant. 
He's  got  to  see  that  the  firm's  products  reach 
the  customer." 

"I'd  rather  switch  than  flght  for  a  principle 
especially  when  my  boss  says.  'We  have  our 
own  business  to  worry  about:  get  the  orders 
off  the  platform  and  on  their  way.'  I  sym- 
pathize with  the  transportation  company's 
position  when  it  courageously  holds  out 
against  unfair  demands.  b\it  who  am  I  to 
argue  with  the  boss.  So  I  find  a  carrier  who 
has  abandoned  the  flght  and  use  him  even 
though  I  dislike  him.  This  happens  often  in 
trucking  strikes." 

"I'd  rather  spend  more  money  in  setting 


up  distribution  points  outside  strike  arc  s 
to  cover  as  much  territory  as  possible,  i 
work  from  a  map  so  that  no  type  of  shipp;.  2 
combination  is  overlooked.  Shipping  durh  5 
a  strike  is  like  fighting  a  battle  where  every 
detail  is  weighed  for  imjjortance." 

"If  it  looks  like  a  total  shutdown  of  trar. -- 
port  operations  is  imminent,  then  I  ad.r^e 
our  sales  manager  to  push  for  larger  ore!  rs 
before  the  deadline  date  so  that  custom-  rs 
can  stock  up.  Customers  are  not  reluct;  •. 
to  order  more  in  troubled  times  because  tiv  y 
know  that  they  can  return  goods  later  if  ;•  s 
beyond  their  capacity  to  constune  or  .'  :! 
tliem." 

"Inform  the  boss  about  the  trouble  th>  -s 
brewing  but  keep  the  problems  out  of  Ms 
hands.  That  is  why  he  has  a  traffic  manap  r. 
He  will  understand  the  need  for  a  higher 
delivery  cost  whether  it's  a  warehousing 
proposition,  private  trucking  or  premium 
rotitings.  But  production  shutdowns  Y  '- 
cause  of  no  transportation  are  serious  a  d 
he  cannot  help  but  think  that  his  traffic  ci  - 
partment  let  him  down." 

"Here  is  where  a  close  association  with  cr-- 
rier  executives  is  important.  They  usua  v 
know  what  is  cooking  with  unions  and  h.  .v 
determined  they  are.  This  information  is 
relayed  to  my  management,  who  know  t;.e 
value  of  Inside  reports." 

"We  have  seasonal  business  which  mi--t 
be  delivered  at  all  costs.  Our  lnvestme:it 
becomes  a  total  loss  if  we  miss  the  seasm 
becavise  of  non-delivery.  So  we  manage  to 
get  our  shipments  delivered  and  bill  the  cu.- 
tomcr  for  extra  shipping  costs." 

It's  not  a  pretty  picture,  is  it?  Questio.; 
in  our  mind  are: 

How  can  the  traffic  man  help  managemr  t 
more  in  such  matters? 

Should  Congress  review  collective  bargai:  - 
Ing  processes  in  an  Industry  so  vital  as  trar.  - 
portation? 

Is  this  a  "hands-off"  situation  strictly  br- 
tween  transport  management  and  labor,  evtn 
though  all  industry  and  the  general  welf.re 
is  affected? 

Laws  were  not  made  to  be  static  if  t'.'  v 
do  not  meet  the  needs  of  a  dynamic  econon  y 
such  as  ours.  We  feel  that  traffic  executivs 
who  see  things  at  close  range  and  keep  tie 
"pipelines"  of  commerce  open  during  str!:e 
periods  should  take  the  Initiative.  Th  y 
should  certainly  report  to  management  abo-  t 
their  companies'  extra  costs  following  a 
transport  strike.  Beyond  that,  management 
should  be  provided  with  solid  recommend  - 
tions  for  legislative  action.  This  more  power- 
ful voice  could  be  addressed  to  such  grours 
as  the  Transportation  Association  of  Ameri  a 
and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Teamster  Testimony  Declares  14(b)  Re- 
peal Needed  To  Insure  Uniform  Labor 
Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  June  10, 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  hearin  s 
on  H.R.  77  and  related  bills,  repeali;-^ 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  la-  . 
have  been  concluded  and  a  favorable  1 1  - 
port  has  been  submitted  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

A  statement  by  Mr.  Sidney  Zagri,  legi  - 
lative  counsel  for  the  Teamsters,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  testimony  presented  ;;i 
favor  of  this  vei-y  important  legislation. 


huie  10,  1965 
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ider  unanimous  consent,  I  wish  to  in- 
•;ade  below  an  article  that  appeared  in 
ne  latest  issue  of  the  International 
:eamster  which  provides  a  concise  re- 
lime  of  Mr.  Zagri's  statement: 

:rA:.ISTER  TESTIMONY  DECLARES   14(b)    REPEAL 

N'FEDED  To  Insure  Uniform  Labor  Policy 
Ti  imster  Legislative  Counsel  Signey  Zagri 
:..\cie  a  powerful  plea  for  a  uniform  national 
ro(,r  policy  when  he  testified  May  26  in  favor 
fri-peal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
i:t  which  permits  States  to  enact  compul- 
.iry  open  shop  laws. 

Z.gri  appeared  before  a  House  Select  Sub- 
jmmittee  on  Labor  hearing  testimony  on 
:R  77  and  related  bills.  As  a  spokesman  for 
74  i. 000  teamsters  and  their  families,  he 
aia 

■1.1  the  year  1965,  we  believe  as  we  did  in 
H"  There  is  probably  no  right — other  than 
:e  right  to  strike — which  organized  labor 
eeMS  more  consecrated  or  more  indispen- 
jble  to  its  continued  well  being  than  the 
;2!.t  to  seek  and  obtain  union  security 
irt  ements  through  the  process  of  collective 
.ir;aining." 

Z  igri  said  the  xmion  shop  principle  has  be- 
iiv.e  a  "characteristic  and  an  established  part 
itiie  American  industrial  system." 
H'^  cited  recent  Labor  Department  statistics 
i.io  ving  that  approximately  85  percent  of  all 
jor.-.ers  in  all  industries  covered  by  union 
;ir!  ements  are  working  under  one  form  or 
.ncMier  of  union  security  provision,  and 
;dafd: 

In  the  Teamsters  Union,  over  92  percent 

>ur   members   are   presently   covered   by 
:;  «u  shop  contracts." 

Tiie  remainder  of  the  membership.  Zagri 
1(:.  does  not  receive  the  protection  of  the 
ni  )n  shop  and  must  work  against  its  will 
vuh  nonunion  members  who  are  free  riders 
M.d  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  union  con- 
■■M I  without  sharing  in  the  responsibili- 
■;e>  ■ 

In  the  year  1965.  the  facts  about  our  na- 
:u:,r.l  economy  are  such  as  to  require  a  imi- 
r:  1  national  labor  policy,"  Zagri  said. 
Tv  o  hundred  of  America's  largest  corpora- 
•:o:  s  are  responsible  for  40  percent  of  the 
j:  1  manufacturing  output." 
li<  continued: 

-^eclion  14(b)  has  been  a  strong  deterrent 

0    ae  formulation  of  such  a  imiform  policy. 

rh(    absence    of    a    uniform    national    labor 

Dohcy  has  resulted  in  a  great  economic  loss 

he  workers   in   14(b)    States." 

'.'  tgri  estimated  that  on  the  basis  of  popu- 

:.  >a  figures  for  1962.  the  net  loss  in  per- 

:.<:    1   income  for  the   right-to-work  Stat«s 

-.ir  $8.3  billion  below  the  national  average. 

Co:  ipared  with  free  States  in  the  same  year. 

"he  compulsory  open  shop  States  suffered  a 

:.e-   loss  for  total  p>opulation  of  more  than 

■':-'  'i  billion. 

I  Tie  Teamster  spokesman  cited  the  prece- 
de: -  of  1951  amendments  to  the  Railway 
-•.'■)r  Act  after  Congress  recognized  the  in- 
:oi.sistency  in  the  p>ollcy  of  authorizing  the 
;n,.>n  shop  at  the  Federal  level  and  denying 
I  tie  Suite  level. 

The  union  shop  proviso  of  the  amend- 
".i  :t  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act  supersedes 
.'.  -^tate  laws,"  Zagri  said.  As  a  result,  rail- 
■  ;  workers  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
V.-    ind  railroad  profits  have  reached  record 

■  .^fter  14  years  of  favorable  experience 
ii':i  the  luiion  shop  proviso  in  the  railroad 
.i(  .stry."  Zagri  asked,  "why  not  extend  the 
■''■  ■•  principle  to  all  industries  through  the 
-  il  of  section  14(b)  ?" 
;  •  listed  four  results  of  this  basic  incon- 
•-    !icy  in  our  national  labor  policy  which 

i    uasculated  collective  bargaining  in  right- 
-    ork  States. 

I'L-nied  federally  protected  rights  to  indi- 
;ci  lal    workers    and    their    representatives 
'■'■'■  ;or  the  guise  of  right-to-work  laws. 


Divided  Americans  and  prconoted  class 
warfare  destroying  stable  collective  bargain- 
ing relationships. 

Promoted  low-wage  competition  for  In- 
dustry among  the  several  States  offering  as 
inducements  low  wages  and  weak  unions. 

Zagri  cited  numerous  examples  to  Illus- 
trate the  inconsistencies  in  the  country's 
labor  policy,  offered  several  exhibits,  and 
concluded; 

"The  elite  troops  in  the  war  on  poverty 
are  the  trade  union  organizers.  Give  them 
the  tools  and  they  will  finish  the  job. 

"The  repeal  of  section  14(b)  would  re- 
lease the  trade  union  movement  and  its  his- 
toric mission  of  organizing  the  unorganized. 
Less  than  8  percent  of  the  total  membership 
of  the  Teamsters  Union  is  in  compulsory 
open  shop  States.  I  am  reasonably  certain 
that  this  percentage  would  apply  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy  to  the  rest  of  the  labor 
movenient." 


ress.  Street  improvements  are  100  percent 
complete  on  projects  costing  $2.3  million. 
According  to  present  scheduling,  95  percent 
of  the  920  million  municipal  aid  allocation 
will  be  under  agreement  by  the  middle  of 
1965. 

Although  classified  as  a  "secondary  sys- 
tem, "  Alabama's  farm-to-market  network  got 
first-class  Improvements  during  the  past  2 
years.  Contracts  for  new  construction  and 
reconstruction  on  county  roads  totaled  S41 
million  and  covered  1,800  miles  in  all  67 
counties.  An  additional  $3.8  million  was 
spent  for  2.000  miles  of  resurfacing. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  IX 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tfiursday,  June  10, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  economy  of  any  area  de- 
pends heavily  on  transportation,  and  in 
Alabama  we  have  one  of  the  finest  trans- 
portation structures  of  any  State  in  the 
Union. 

Through  the  efforts  of  oui-  people  we 
have  developed  fast  and  efficient  net- 
works of  water,  rail,  and  highway  trans- 
portation systems. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  our  highway 
developments,  and  what  they  mean  for 
tinick  transportation  in  Alabama.  The 
following  two  articles  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  special 
supplement  on  Alabama,  April  26,  1965: 

CoNSTRfCTION    OF    HIGHWAYS    SETS    RECORD 

Highway  department  figures  show  Gov. 
George  C.  Wallace's  administration  has 
broken  all  records  for  highway  construction. 
The  road  program  totaled  $277  million  from 
January  1963,  to  January  1965. 

Construction  contracts  amounted  to  $202.6 
million:  right-of-way  totaled  $34.2  million; 
relocation  of  utilities  cost  $10  million:  engi- 
neering and  aerial  surveys  cost  $2.2  million, 
and  maintenance  and  special  surfacing  cost 
?28  million. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  administration, 
interstate  contracts  totaling  $121.8  million 
have  been  awarded.  The  $53.8  million  let  in 
1963  alone  exceeds  the  combined  total  of  $41 
million  for  the  2  preceding  years. 

The  1964  investment  in  interstate  con- 
struction was  even  greater — $68  million. 

Alabama's  Interstate  System  now  has  257 
miles  open  to  traffic  and  229  miles  under  con- 
struction. Another  83  miles  will  be  opened 
in  1965.  Highway  engineers  estimate  that 
424  miles  will  be  in  use  by  the  end  of  the 
Wallace  administration — almost  one-half 
the  State's  878-mile  system. 

Improvements  on  the  primary  system  cost 
$37. 1  million  for  the  2-year  period — $28.7 
million  on  State  and  U.S.  routes  and  $8.4 
million  on  urban  links.  This  work  is  aimed 
at  widening  and  four-laning  certain  major 
highways  carrying  heaviest  traffic. 

The  highway  department  has  signed 
agreements  with  236  of  the  347  eligible 
municipalities  in  the  State.  Work  totaling 
$13  million  is  either  completed  or  in  prog- 


Trucks  Serve  as  Market  Link 

The  influx  of  new  industry  into  Alabama. 
the  opening  up  of  the  river  ports  from 
Mobile  north,  and  industrial  diversification, 
are  combining  to  create  a  whole  new  trans- 
portation concept  in  the  State. 

This  is  becoming  more  evident  daily  in 
the  trucking  field,  where  the  network  of  new 
highways  Is  linking  all  sections  of  the  State 
and  the  Nation  with  an  integrated  transport 
system  for  the  first  time  in  Alabama's 
history. 

The  new  plants  springing  up  throughout 
Alabama  are  locating  near  their  markets  or 
within  a  few  hours  overnight  distance  from 
markets  outside  the  State.  This  is  a  new  p>at- 
tern  that  has  become  more  evident  daily  in 
the  South,  where  major  Industries  are  seeking 
to  bring  in  satellite  plants  to  use  the  prod- 
ucts in  an  effort  to  cut  cost. 

Over  the  years,  Alabama's  rising  economy 
has  brought  more  and  more  national  truck- 
ing lines  into  the  State.  These,  coupled  with 
domestic  intrastate  common  carriers,  give 
Alabama  one  of  the  best  highway  trucking 
systems  in  the  South. 

Paper,  fuel,  lumber,  building  materials 
and  coal,  are  some  of  the  major  items  being 
handled  by  the  trucking  industry  in  Ala- 
bama. 

The  State's  industry  also  depends  on 
trucking  for  the  shipment  of  supplies  and 
raw  materials  and  for  the  shipment  of 
products. 

river  ports 

But  it  was  the  opening  up  the  network  of 
14  inland  river  ports  by  the  Alabama  State 
Docks,  plus  the  deep>enlng  of  the  rivers  lead- 
ing into  the  ports,  which  gave  the  trucking 
industry  a  lot  of  its  new  impetus. 

Now.  for  the  first  time,  barges  drawing 
more  water  can  carry  more  cargo  from  the 
gulf  at  Mobile  to  the  hinterland  ports  where 
it  can  be  made  available  for  the  trucks  at  the 
piers. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  determine  the  extent 
of  impact  these  ports  will  have  on  trucking 
in  the  State  But  surveys  by  the  lines  indi- 
cate it  will  be  substantially  felt,  once  the 
port  network  and  the  river  work  is  completed. 

State  officials  believe  that  perhaps  truck- 
ings  greatest  contribution  to  Alabama  has 
been  in  enabling  industry  to  decentralize, 
bringing  industrial  payrolls  to  the  smaller 
towns  and  communities  which  lie  off  the 
well-traveled  routes. 

Approximately  38  percent  of  all  Alabama's 
post  office  communities  and  19  percent  of 
all  Alabama  county  seats  depend  solely  on 
trucklines  to  service  ind\istry  w^ith  the  raw 
materials  needed  for  production,  and  for  the 
transportation  to  markets  of  the  finished 
products  of  industry. 

truck  growth  rapid 

Alabama  transportation  officials  said  the 
State  is  the  second  fastest  growing  truck 
State  in  the  Nation,  with  an  increase  from 
1941  of  115  percent. 

They  said  that  as  Alabama  surges  forward 
on  the  wave  of  the  industrial  boom,  the' 
trucking  industry  is  keeping  pace,  expanding 
services,  purchasing  new  equipment,  install- 
ing more  up-to-date  equipment  installing 
more  modern  communications,  adding  more 
employees  and  improving  training  programs. 
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state  officials  also  credit  the  trucking  In- 
dustry with  opening  up  other  new  horizons 
of  development.  One  official  said  that 
growth  and  vision  of  the  industry  has  also 
enabled  the  State  to  offer  more  flexible  and 
faster  transportation  to  Incoming  Industry. 

By  going  direct  to  the  fields  and  rural 
shipping  points  in  the  State,  trucking  has 
also  become  a  partner  In  the  burgeoning 
farming  boom  In  Alabauna.  This  Impact 
has  been  most  greatly  felt  In  Birmingham, 
which  claims  steel  manufacturing  as  Its 
leading  Industry. 

The  trucking  industry  has  put  major  con- 
sumer markets  within  overnight  reach  of 
the  farmer,  and  has  made  Birmingham  the 
leading  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  market  In 
the  Nation.  More  than  90  percent  of  this 
produce  is  moved  In  by  truck. 

As  a  result  of  the  growth  of  the  trucking 
industry  both  interstate  and  intrastate,  offi- 
cials said  that  Alabama  now  finds  Itself  in 
an  enviable  FK»ltlon  that  allows  the  busi- 
nessman to  locate  nearer  to  the  natural 
resources  required  by  his  Industry,  thus 
cutting  costs,  and  permitting  more  funds 
for  expansion. 

Thus,  today  any  Industry  coming  Into 
Alabama,  or  Industry  already  located  in  the 
South,  can  make  Its  decisions  free  from  worry 
about  transportation  to  the  major  markets  In 
the  State  and  the  Nation. 


June  10,  19  no 


Improved  Barge  Lighting  on 
the  Ohio  River 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10, 1965 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recrea- 
tional boating  is  increasing  everywhere 
in  the  United  States.  Because  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  boats  using 
our  waterways,  as  well  as  the  increase  in 
evening  boating,  some  changes  of  light- 
ing of  towboats  and  barges  are  required. 

Many  recreational  boaters  fear  what 
they  consider  to  be  insufficiently  lighted 
commercial  tows,  which  may  lead  to 
serious  accidents.  At  a  conference  I 
called  in  Cincinnati  on  March  27,  1965, 
to  discuss  this  problem,  it  was  revealed 
that  not  only  the  recreational  boaters 
are  concerned  about  the  problem,  but 
also  the  commercial  tow  owners  have  a 
positive  willingness  to  help  solve  a  prob- 
lem they  are  confronted  with  daily.  It 
is  a  problem  they  caimot  solve  Individ- 
ually, because  there  are  national  and 
regional  regulations  for  lighting— indeed 
if  they  would  attempt  a  solution  them- 
selves they  might  well  be  breaking 
regulations. 

Since  March  I  have  been  in  contact 
with  the  Coast  Guard,  attempting  to 
help  solve  this  problem.  Vice  Adm. 
W.  D.  Shields.  Acting  Commandant  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  and  his  office  have 
been  most  gracious  in  their  dealings  with 
my  office. 

Yesterday  I  received  from  Admiral 
Shields  proposed  regulatory  changes 
affecting  barge  lighting  on  the  western 
rivers.  There  will  be  presented  to  the 
Western  Rivers  Panel  for  comment  in 
October  of  this  year.  There  will  be  a 
public  hearing  on  the  proposals  in  March 


1966,  and  the  resultant  amended  changes 
will  be. promulgated  as  regulations. 

We  all  recognize  that  this  is  a  national 
problem,  and  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular congressional  district.  I  am 
proud  to  say,  however,  that  Mr.  Danial 
Finger,  editor  of  "99  Miles  of  River,"  Mr. 
A.  C.  Hauck,  and  Mr.  Jerry  Hurter,  all  of 
Cincinnati,  were  instrumental  in  working 
for  changes  to  the  current  regulations. 

Because  It  is  a  national  problem,  and 
because  the  western  rivers,  to  which  the 
proposed  regulations  apply,  include  the 
Mississippi  River  and  all  its  tributaries, 
the  Atchafalaya  River,  and  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  the  solution  must  be 
a  national  solution.  The  proposed  regu- 
latory changes,  then,  are  a  proper  object 
of  study  of  the  Congress,  and  I  include 
them  in  the  Record  App^idix. 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  future  other 
changes  will  be  made,  including  the 
standardization  of  foot-candle  power  of 
barge  lights,  as  I  believe  the  present 
standard  of  2  miles  visibility  is  insuffi- 
cient. 

Title  33— N.wication  and  JIavicable  Waters 

CHAPTER       I SCBCHAPTER       F— NAVIGATION       RE- 
QUIREMENTS   FOR    WESTERN    RIVERS 

Part  95— Pilot  Rules  for  Western  Rivers 
(This  change  is  intended  to  accomplish 
three  purposes:  (1)  Increase  boating  safety 
by  making  long  tows  pushed  ahead  in  West- 
em  Rivers  more  easily  identifiable  to  small 
boat  operators.  This  Is  necessary  because 
several  lives  have  been  lost  due  to  motor- 
boat  operators  failing  to  see  barges  ptished 
ahead  at  night;  (2)  remove  the  existing  dif- 
ferences between  lighting  required  for  barges 
pushed  ahead  and  towed  alongside,  which 
should  eliminate  the  ambiguity  that  restUts 
when  barges  are  pushed  ahead  and  towed 
alongside  simultaneously;  (3)  bring  all  light- 
ing requirements  for  barges  underway  on 
Western  Rivers  more  closelv  m  hne  with  In- 
ternational Rules.) 

95.29  Lights  for  Barges  Tawed  Ahead  or 

Alongside 

Reason  for  change 

To  eliminate  the  dilferencos  between  lights 
prescribed  for  barges  pushing  ahead  and 
towed  alongside:  to  keep  all  lights  for  barges 
identical  with  International  Rules,  with  the 
addition  of  amber  light.s  for  added  safety. 
Amber  was  chosen  so  the  color  would  not  be 
mistaken  for  existing  range  and  stern  lights. 
Proposed  regvilatlons 

(a)  When  one  or  more  barges  are  being 
towed  by  pushing  ahead  of  a  steam  vessel,  or 
alongside  a  steam  vessel,  or  combination  of 
the  two,  such  tow  shall  be  lighted  by: 

(I)  An  amber  light  at  the  extreme  for- 
ward end  of  the  tow,  so  placed  as  to  be  as 
nearly  as  practicable  on  the  centeriine  of  the 
forward  end  of  the  tow; 

(II)  A  green  light  on  the  starboard  side  of 
the  head  of  the  tow.  so  placefl  as  to  mark  the 
maximimi  projection  of  the  head  of  the  tow 
to  starboard  and  placed  as  far  forward  ;is  pos- 
sible; 

(III)  A  red  light  on  the  port  side  of  the 
head  of  the  tow,  so  placed  as  to  mark  the 
maxlmtim  projection  of  the  head  of  the  tow 
to  port  and  placed  as  far  forward  as  pos- 
sible; 

<lv)  An  amber  light  at  cacdi  outboard  for- 
ward corner  of  the  tow  which  is  not  at  the 
head  of  the  tow  and  at  each  after  corner 
of  the  tow;  and, 

(V)  If  the  distance  between  anv  of  the 
lights  on  either  side  exceeds  300  feet,  an 
additional  amber  light  or  lights  so  placed 
that  the  distance  between  lights  on  either 
side  of  the  tow  never  exceeds  800  feet.  How- 
ever, where  barges  are  towed  alongside,  navi- 


gational lights  displayed  by  the  tow^-at 
shall  be  considered  and  counted  as  amber 
side  lights  for  the  purjKjse  of  spacing  !i_-  its 
at  Intervals  not  greater  than  300  feet. 
Reason  for  change 
There  Is  presently  no  requirement  tl-at 
the  navigation  lights  on  barges  be  vis.bie 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  close  to  the 
barge.  As  a  result  some  lead  barges  h.ive 
carried  lights  showing  only  above  the  hori. 
zontal  from  a  height  of  over  6  feet.  This 
has  resulted  in  motorboat  operators  fa::.);:, 
to  see  barges  from  dead  aliead  in  somt  in! 
stances,  and  had  led  to  more  than  one  c'  wi 
on  Western  Rivers  during  the  past  ye;,:-. 
Proposed  regulations 

(b)  The  colored  side  lights  shall  b-:-  so 
constructed  as  to  show  a  uniform  and  iin- 
broken  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizoTi  ,-.f 
112'2  degrees  (10  points  of  the  compas.^  so 
fixed  as  to  show  the  light  from  right  ahead 
to  221  i  degrees  (2  points)  abaft  the  b- im 
on  their  respective  sides,  so  placed  that  ■  is 
visible  on  the  surface  of  the  water  from  ..ny 
point  50  feet  from  the  light  out  to  the  n-.r.V- 
Imum  distance  the  light  can  be  seen  wit!ijn 
the  prescribed  arc  of  visibility,  and  of  such 
character  as  to  be  visible  at  a'  distance  c  •  r^t 
least  2  miles,  and  shaU  be  fitted  with  in- 
board screens  so  as  to  prevent  either  l:cht 
from  being  seen  more  than  half  a  P'^int 
across  the  centeriine  of  the  bead  of  the  •   t. 

Reason  for  change 
All  the  amber  lights  are  20  point  li^.ts 
so  that  towboats  will  be  required  to  i.  :ry 
only  3  different  types  of  portable  lighi;  to 
mark  tows  underway;  red  10  F>oint,  grcc .  iO 
point,  and  amber  20  point. 

Proposed  regulations 

(c)  The  forward  amber  light  shall  h'.  so 
constructed  as  to  show  a  uniform  and  un- 
broken light  over  an  arc  of  the  hori7rii  of 
225  degrees  (20  points  of  the  compa.';?  i .  so 
fixed  as  to  show  the  light  112'i  degree-  '10 
points)  on  each  side  of  the  tow,  mir.Kv, 
from  right  ahead  to  22'i  degrees  (2  poi:.:.?) 
abaft  the  beam  on  either  side,  so  placed  ^h.n 
it  is  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  w:  ter 
from  any  point  50  feet  from  the  light  o'.r  to 
the  maximum  distance  the  light  can  be  .-ten 
within  the  prescribed  arc  of  visibility,  and  of 
such  character  as  to  be  visible  at  adist.  i.ce 
of  at  least  2  miles. 

Reason  for  change 
The  amber  side  lights  are  intendt-J  to 
make  long  tows  ptishing  ahead  readily  visiole 
to  small  boat  operators.  There  have  bt^en 
attempts  on  the  part  of  motorboat  oper..-rs 
to  cut  between  the  first  barge  and  the  Ilw- 
boat  In  long  tows,  due  to  the  operators  not 
recognizing  that  there  was  a  tow  at  mi-ht. 
Several  lives  have  been  lost  due  to  such  at- 
tempts in  the  past  few  years,  one  of  winch 
was  as  recent  as  July  of  1962. 

Proposed  regulations 

(d)  The  side  and  forward  comer  ..:.  in^r 
lights  shall  be  so  constructed  and  so  :  -.cd 
as  to  show  a  uniform  and  unbroken  ";;:-;:t 
over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  225°  (20  p<>:v.xs 
of  the  compass) ,  so  fixed  as  to  show  the  liirht 
from  right  ahead  to  right  astern  on  -hfir 
respective  sides,  and,  from  right  ahead  <\eT 
an  arc  45°  (4  points)  on  the  opposite  sxies, 
so  placed  that  it  Is  visible  on  the  stir  ice 
of  the  water  from  any  point  50  feet  :r.  ;n 
the  light  out  to  the  maximum  distance  tiie 
light  can  be  seen  within  the  prescribed  :rc 
of  visibility,  and  of  such  character  as  lo  he 
visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  2  miles. 

Reason  for  change 
The  optional  position  of  after  corner  li?l  's 
is  included  to  aUow  that  light  to  be  pl.rfd 
so  that  It  does  not  Interfere  with  the  nuiht 
vision  of  the  towboat  pilot. 

Proposed  regulations 

(e)  The  amber  light  at  each  outbc..;a 
after  comer  of  the  tow  shall  be  so  construe ud 
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-ii-.d  so  fixed  as  to  show  a  uniform  and  un- 
bn^keu  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of 
2^  (20  points  of  the  compass),  so  fixed 
^  IO  show  the  light  from  right  astern  to 
rieht  ahead  on  the  side  upon  which  it  is 
mov.uted  and  from  right  astern  through  45^ 
,4  points  of  the  compass)  on  the  opposite 
side,  so  placed  that  It  is  visible  on  the  stir- 
face  of  the  water  from  any  point  50  feet  from 
the  light  out  to  the  maximtun  distance  the 
lieht  can  be  seen  within  the  prescribed  arc 
of  visibility.  However.  In  any  instance  of 
b.ir-es  pushed  ahead  wherein  the  arc  of 
tiu-  after  corner  light  extends  to  the  pllot- 
ho.;ce  of  the  towboat,  the  light  may  be  ro- 
tated so  that  It  conforms  to  the  requirements 
ioi  amber  side  lights. 

( :  I  All  the  lights  shall  be  carried  at  ap- 
pr  ximately  the  same  height  above  the  sur- 
la.  -  of  the  water  and  shall  be  so  placed 
a?  r:i  be  clear  of  and  above  all  obstructions 
wir.ch  might  tend  to  interfere  with  the 
prt.-cnbed  arcs  or  distance  of  visibility. 


An  Address  by  Donald  E.  Johnson,  Na- 
tional Commander,  the  American  Legion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST   VIRGINIA 
r:  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1965 
Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues 
ui;  find  of  great  interest  the  analysis  of 
our  forcign  and  domestic  responsibilities 
co::cerning  tlie  Vietnam  situation  by  the 
di-i  inguished  national  commander  of 
thr  American  Legion,  Etonald  E.  John- 

Il.e  following  is  an  address  by  Com- 

nv     dor  Johnson: 

.■\:    andress  bt  donald  e.  johnson.  national 
Commander,  the  American   Legion 

My  friends,  it  Is  with  a  feeling  of  great 
prifie  in  young  Americans,  tinged  with  a  bit 
of  'name,  that  I  come  before  you  today.  If 
th.i'  sounds  like  a  contradictory  statement, 
it  '..=  only  because  of  conflicting  conditions 
ft.-:iin  our  young  adult  population  which 
m.ike  it  so. 

A.<  you  know.  I  have  recently  come  from 
a  •  iiir  of  the  Far  East,  ranging  the  entire 
world  defense  perimeter  from  South 
K  :•  .1  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  This 
I!.'  Iided  a  3-day  stopover  in  the  war- 
r.f  ..^ed  land  of  South  Vietnam.  There  we 
wer-.  accorded  the  courtesies  of  our  Defense 
liiui  State  Departments  in  top  level  briefings 
on  the  situation  as  it  then  existed,  and  their 
sspirations  for  a  successful  prosecution  of  the 
canipaign  and  an  ultimate  success  in  main- 
tiiii.ing  the  freedom  of  South  Vietnam,  and 
cci.Tibtiting  to  the  establishment  of  stabil- 
itv  ui  government  there. 

More  importantly,  with  regard  to  my  open- 
ins  statement,  we  were  privileged  to  visit 
oi'.f  .pf  the  last  outposts  in  the  famed  Mekong 
D'  '.1.  tlie  fortified  village  of  Mo  Cay.  where 
':.■  b.isic  United  States  advisory  team  was 
ob  tr\ed  in  operation  working  with  the 
Viitniimesc  village  chief  and  the  people  of 
th--  village.  Here,  indeed,  the  realities  of  life 
aro  t.tced  by  young  Americans  whose  lives 
;i:f  in  constant  danger.  Yet,  they  have  con- 
fidence m  themselves,  compassion  for  the 
Of 'ple  with  whom  they  work,  courage  to 
f.""e  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  an 
otttlook  tliat  is  completely  optimistic,  and  an 
.I'.most  missionary  zeal  for  the  cause  in  which 
tiii'y  serve. 

I  .-ay  to  you  here  and  now,  and  without 
Tv  irvatlon,   that   all   Americans   may    take 


tremendous  pride  in  our  young  servicemen 
who  man  this  frontier  of  freedom.  They  are 
dedicated  young  men  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  the  true  tradition  of  Americans 
who  fought  to  gain  freedom  and  who  have 
fought  to  preserve  It  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
This  is  America  at  her  very  best,  a  champion 
of  freedom,  and  a  people  willing  to  sacrifice 
for  the  principles  and  ideals  of  a  great  nation 
and  willing  to  share  the  burden  of  others 
who  would  win  and  maintain  their  own  na- 
tional Integrity. 

Yet,  within  a  matter  of  hours  after  wit- 
nessing this  stirring  display  of  true  spirit 
of  America  we  were  shocked  to  see  the  other 
side  of  the  coin  as  reported  in  Time  maga- 
zine, May  14  issue — an  account  of  the  dis- 
graceful reception  accorded  to  representa- 
tives of  ovir  State  Department  on  the  cam- 
puses of  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  Drake 
University,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Knowledgeable  people  in  high  places  In  Gov- 
ernment have  taken  the  time  and  expended 
the  effort  to  attempt  to  inform  the  unin- 
formed and  they  are  jeered  and  insulted. 
They  are  denied  the  common  courtesy  of 
being  permitted  to  present  a  differing  point 
of  view  without  being  heckled.  The  right 
to  dissent  Is  an  established  fact  in  a  democ- 
racy. Refusal  to  accept  informative  facts 
simply  to  sustain  one's  point  of  view  is  sheer 
nonsense. 

There  is  a  strange  paradox  here  in  that 
some  of  our  young  intellectuals,  and  some 
who  are  not  so  young,  express  their  horror 
of  the  American  Legion's  position  that  Com- 
munists and  Communist-oriented  speakers 
should  not  be  permitted  to  appear  on  the 
campuses  of  our  tax-supported  colleges  and 
universities.  They  protest  loudly  that  aca- 
demic freedom  and  freedom  of  speech  are 
being  abridged.  They  shout  from  the  soap- 
box that  the  purpose  of  an  academic  insti- 
tution is  to  permit  full  learning  and  true 
expression  of  all  points  of  view.  I  wotild  say 
to  this  small  but  loud  minority  that  you 
are  totally  inconsistent  and  that  you  are 
guilty  of  denying  the  very  thing  you  claim 
to  champion.  I  would  say  further,  and  em- 
phasize strongly,  that  there  Is  a  tinge  of 
something  un-American  In  denying  the  free 
expression  of  an  American  point  of  view. 

The  young  American  in  fatigues  main- 
taining a  vigil  from  an  entrenched  position, 
gazing  across  barbed  wire  fortifications  Into 
territory  where  he  knows  the  enemy  lurks, 
lays  his  life  on  the  line  for  the  cause  in 
which  he  believes.  In  comparative  comfort 
at  home  this  small  minority  of  his  campus 
cousins  questions  the  morality — yes,  his  very 
right  to  be  doing  the  job  he  knows  must  be 
done. 

Here  we  too  become  engaged  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  morality  of  war.  The  American 
Legion  freely  concedes  there  Is  little  to  be 
said  for  the  morality  of  war.  Yet,  we 
strongly  contest  the  morality  of  abandoning 
a  free  people,  who  lack  the  capability  of  de- 
fending themselves,  to  a  ruthless  Invader. 
The  South  Vietnamese  Government  has  re- 
quested American  help  in  defending  Itself 
against  this  invader  and  to  deny  that  help 
would  give  us  small  claim  to  morality,  or 
national  integrity,  in  the  eyes  of  our  free 
world  allies. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  Communist 
atrocity  we  seek  to  eliminate  in  South  Viet- 
nam, permit  me  to  relate  the  episode  that 
was  described  to  us  by  a  young  American 
officer  at  7th  Division  Headquarters  in  My 
Tho  Province — an  event  that  took  place  just 
6  days  prior  to  our  visit  in  that  sector. 

In  the  predawn  ho.urs  of  a  Monday  morn- 
ing a  young  Vietnamese  came  into  the  joint 
American-Vietnamese  headquarters,  drip- 
ping wet  and  shaking  with  fright.  He  re- 
ported an  infiltration  by  the  Vietcong  of  a 
group  of  unprotecl^ed  farm  homes  a  short 
distance  away:  and  he  had  escaped  in  the 
darkness  and  swam  the  river  to  get  help. 
The  American  officer  dressed  hurriedly  and. 


with  Vietnamese  soldiers,  accompanied  the 
man  who  made  the  report  back  across  the 
river  to  his  village.  There  in  the  breaking 
dawn,  the  full  horror  of  the  event  vmfolded. 
The  Vietcong  had  come  demanding  food, 
clothing,  and  money  from  the  villagers.  Be- 
ing refused,  they  took  three  women  and  four 
children  and  killed  each  with  a  single  shot 
through  the  head. 

Who  would  dare  rise  to  the  defense  of 
American  morality  If  we  should  fall  or  refuse 
otir  assistance  to  a  people  who,  for  11  years, 
have  sought  to  rid  their  land  of  this  type 
of  beast  who  has  less  claim  to  humanity  than 
the  beasts  of  the  jungles  of  Vietnam? 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  students  and 
professors  alike — and  again  I  emphasize  that 
this  is  a  minority  element,  who  would  raise 
money  for  demonstrations  and  advertise- 
ments in  opposition  to  present  American 
policy  in  Vietnam — that  they  pool  those  re- 
sources and  send  representatives  of  their  own 
groups  to  this  unhappy  land  and  there  learn 
for  themselves  the  true  facts  of  life.  They 
might  not  be  able  to  convince  those  of  their 
numbers  who  refuse  to  be  cpnvinced — or  even 
to  listen  courteously — but  I  venture  to  say 
that  those  who  make  the  trip  will  become 
believers  in  the  morality  and  the  propriety 
of  the  American  course  of  action.  Those  in 
high  places  In  Government  who  sound  off  In 
opposition  to  this  course  already  should  know 
better. 

As  I  report  to  you  in  general  on  our  ob- 
servations in  Vietnam  I  would  say  that  we 
do  not  pose  as  3 -day  experts.  I  do  feel,  how- 
ever, that  with  the  benefit  of  fine  coopera- 
tion from  both  our  military  and  civilian 
personnel,  that  we  learned  about  as  much  of 
the  situation  as  we  could  possibly  hope  to 
cram  into  a  3 -day  period. 

We  had  the  benefit  of  military  briefings 
from  General  Westmoreland.  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  Military  Assistance  Command 
Vietnam  and  the  staff  of  MACV  Headquarters. 
We  then  visited  the  7th  Division  Headquar- 
ters for  briefings  by  the  senior  adviser  of 
the  division  and  members  of  his  staff.  From 
there  we  went  to  the  fortified  village  which  I 
mentioned  earlier,  and  with  each  succeeding 
step  down  the  echelons  of  command,  the 
pattern  of  American-Vietnamese  strategy 
began  to  fall  into  place  and  became  increas- 
ingly clear.  I  might  add  that  with  each 
succeeding  step  down  the  chain  of  command, 
the  higher  the  optimism  rose.  I  should  Im- 
mediately clarify  that  by  saying  our  top 
command  has  an  air  of  optimism  but  that 
it  Is  expressed  a  bit  more  cautiously  there 
than  by  the  advisory  team  in  the  village. 

As  matters  of  Interest  with  regard  to  the 
military  aspects  of  our  trip  I  should  report 
that  the  Sunday  morning  when  we  were 
boarding  the  helicopter  for  the  trip  to  My 
Tho  and  Mo  Cay,  we  observed  a  mushroom - 
shai>ed  cloud  of  black  smoke  in  the  distance. 
We  soon  learned  that  this  was  the  tragic 
explosion  of  American  aircraft  on  the  ground 
at  our  airbase  at  Bien  Hoa.  which  destroyed 
several  planes  and  claimed  more  than  20 
American  lives,  with  nearly  100  Injured.  Our 
Information  was  that  it  was  strictly  a  tragic 
accident  and  not  a  result  of  enemy  action. 

The  helicopter  in  which  we  traveled  was 
armed  with  a  machinegun  at  each  side  and 
those  guns  were  loaded  and  manned 
throughout  the  trip.  The  farther  into  the 
field  we  went,  the  tighter  the  security  be- 
came. When  we  landed  at  Mo  Cay  the  pilot 
was  Instructed  very  precisely  as  to  how  to 
land  over  the  village  to  reduce  the  possibility 
of  drawing  Vietcong  fire.  On  landing,  the 
American  advisory  team  was  prepared  for 
anything  and  the  copters  went  back  aloft 
rather  than  wait  for  us  on  the  ground. 

Our  civilian  briefings  were  just  as  com- 
plete, from  Ambassador  Maxwell  Taylor  and 
the  embassy  staff,  through  whom  we  were 
privileged  to  meet  and  visit  with  many  In- 
fluential Vietnamese  leaders,  including  those 
of  the  religious  facets  that  we  hear  so  much 
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about,  Catholic,  Buddhist  and  Cowdal.  The 
Vietnam  phase  of  our  trip  was  concluded 
with  a  visit  to  South  Vietnamese  Premier 
Quat.  Dr.  Quat  was  most  gracious  with  his 
time,  and  frank  In  his  observations.  He  told 
us  he  doubted  either  the  current  ability  or 
willingness  of  the  Communists  to  mount  a 
full-scale  military  offensive  in  Vietnam. 
Rather,  he  confirmed  beliefs  held  by  the 
American  Legion  for  some  time,  that  the 
Communists  consider  southeast  Asia  as  a 
total  package  and  are  willing  to  wait  for 
more  favorable  time  and  circumstances 
when  their  chances  for  success  are  better 
than  they  are  now. 

We  found  here  a  new  kind  of  war,  com- 
pletely different  from  anything  we  have 
known  before.  This  is  a  war  waged  In  the 
hamlet  and  village  on  the  military,  political, 
social  and  economic  front.  There  is  no 
front  within  the  terms  of  reference  of  earlier 
wars.  There  are  no  masses  of  troops  con- 
testing well  defined  land  areas.  The  front 
is  In  every  hamlet  and  village.  The  front 
is  every  individual,  for  the  friend  is  Viet- 
namese, the  foe  Is  Vietnamese,  and  his  po- 
litical beliefs  are  invisible. 

Yet,  this  Is  not  a  civil  war  as  many  would 
have  you  believe.  It  is  a  war  of  infiltration, 
subversion,  terrorism,  and  Invasion.  It  is 
armed  conflict  between  the  forces  of  freedom 
and  the  forces  of  tyranny  and  the  sooner  the 
world  awakens  to  that  fact  the  sooner  the 
war  in  Vietnam  will  be  brought  to  a  success- 
ful end. 

We  come  away  with  four  basic  conclusions 
regarding  the  American  presence  in  South 
Vietnam : 

1.  The  American  people  can  be  tremen- 
dously proud,  as  we  were,  of  the  American 
personnel  in  Vietnam,  and  of  the  job  they  are 
doing.  Both  from  the  civilian  side  and  mili- 
tarily, we  have  a  topflight  team  in  Vietnam, 
one  that  Is  doing  America  proud  in  the  eyes 
of  all  who  love  freedom. 

2.  The  air  strikes  to  the  north  have  been 
effective: 

(a)  Prom  the  standpoint  of  morale,  both 
of  our  men  and  of  the  South  Vietnamese, 
these  strikes  are  producing  the  desired 
effects. 

(b)  Militarily  there  Is  increasing  evidence 
that  the  supply  lines  from  the  north  are  be- 
ing interdicted.  That  the  Vietcong  forces  are 
not  as  well  equipp>ed  to  fight  and  that  there 
is  some  disarray  in  their  ranks.  The  evidence 
is  In  an  increasing  number  of  Vietcong  defec- 
tions and  in  increasingly  favorable  casualty 
rates  between  Government  forces  and  the 
Vietcong. 

3.  That  dissension  at  home  is  providing  a 
disservice  to  the  American  men  in  Vietnam. 
I'm  happy  to  report  to  our  dissident  students 
and  professors  that  the  men  who  are  fighting 
for  your  freedom  could  care  less  about  what 
you  say  and  do — for  they  are  too  busy  to  pay 
any  attention  to  you.  Your  disservice  makes 
its  presence  felt  more  with  our  allies  who 
show  some  concern  over  American  intent  to 
follow  through  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
This  we  found  to  be  true  particularly  In 
Australia  which  Is  just  now  ordering  support 
to  South  Vietnam.  During  our  stay  in  Aus- 
tralia, Prime  Mmister  Robert  Menzies  de- 
livered a  stirring  speech  In  support  of  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam  saying  in  part:  "We  are 
not  going  to  secure  peace  by  appeasement 
and  surrender."  He  continued  to  say  it  is 
"not  in  the  Australian  spirit  to  deliver  mil- 
lions of  people  tnto  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists by  yielding  in  South  Vietnam."  In 
case  there  are  any  doubts  as  to  why  Australia 
was  included  in  our  itinerary  I  think  the  an- 
swer should  be  made  infinitely  clear  by  that 
sUit^mcnt.  indicating  that  here  is  one  of 
America's  stanchest  allies. 

Finally,  let  us  set  the  record  straight  once 
and  for  all  that  it  is  the  South  Vietnamese 
who  fight  this  war.  They  have  fought  it  for 
11  years  and  have  svistained  enormous  casu- 
alties. It  is  the  consensus  of  both  the  civil- 
ian and   the  milit<\ry  that  the  Vietnamese 


must  fl.ght  this  war  and  that  It  wotild  be  a 
grave  mistake  should  we  try  to  make  it  our 
war. 

The  American  Legion  can  have  but  one 
message  for  the  American  people  In  an  hour 
such  as  this.  This  Is  it:  Inform  yourselves 
fully  and  factually  on  this  vital  issue.  Hav- 
ing done  so,  we  believe  you  cannot  help  but 
conclude  that  our  cotuse  ia  proper  and  our 
cause  is  Just. 


Long  Island  Strawberriei  and  Duckling 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF   NEW    YOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1965 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, Hon.  Otis  G.  Pikb.  First  District. 
New  York,  and  I  were  pleased  to  spon- 
sor today  in  the  Hou.^e  and  Senate  dining 
rooms  delicious  Long  Island  strawberries 
and  famous  and  delectable  Long  Island 
ducklmg.  made  available  through  the 
cooperation  and  courtesy  of  Morris  Karp 

6  Son.  Farmingdale,  Long  Island;  Long 
Island  Duck  Farmers  Cooperative.  Inc., 
Eastport,  Long  Island;  Long  Island  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Association,  Inc., 
Riverhead,  Long  Island. 

The  story  of  Long  Island  duckling  is 
romantically  told  in  a  brief  history  en- 
titled "Seven  Little  Oriental  Ducks  and 
How  They  Grew  to  7  million  Long  Island 
Ducklings": 
Seven    Little    Orie.n-tal    DrcKs    and    How 

They    Grew    to    7    Million    Lo.ng    Island 

Ducklings 

While  visiting  in  China  in  1873,  a  Yankee 
clipper  captain  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
stately  White  Pekin  ducks  he  saw  walking 
around  in  a  garden.  After  he  had  dined  on 
one,  he  resolved  that  he  must  have  some. 
He  set  about  accumulating  a  small  flock 
Which  he  took  aboard  his  ship  and  started 
the  long  Journey  around  the  cape. 

When  he  arrived  in  New  York  Harbor.  14 
of  the  ducks  had  survived  the  long  passage. 
A  few  quickly  found  their  way  to  ovens  but 
six  ducks  and  one  drake  were  saved  and 
taken  to  a  friendly  Long  I.«;lancl  farm.    These 

7  found  the  climate,  sandy  shores,  and 
abundant  water  supplies  in  their  new  home 
exactly  to  their  liking  and  became  the  ven- 
erated ancestors  of  today's  annual  crop  in 
excess  of  7  million  Long  Islajid  ducklings. 

With  such  a  precious,  but  small  flock  to 
work  with,  American  Ingenuity  was  immedi- 
ately put  to  the  test.  Chickens  were  con- 
scripted to  hatch  some  of  tlie  early  eggs  to 
insure  that  each  egg  wovild  produce  an  addi- 
tion to  the  flock.  Today,  many  of  the  43 
duck  farms  on  Long  Island  have  their  own 
incubating  systems,  and  the  C.  &  R.  Duck 
Farm,  at  Westhampton,  Long  Island,  pro- 
duces nearly  2  million  baby  ducklings  a  year 
in  its  commercial  hatchery.  While  many  of 
these  day-old  ducklings  are  distributed 
throughout  the  world,  only  those  hatched 
and  raised  locally  may  bear  the  proud  name 
of  Long  Island  duckling. 

Feeding,  once  a  haphazard  affair,  is  now 
a  miracle  of  scientific  perfection.  Each  pellet 
of  food  contaln.s  in  exactly  balanced  propor- 
tions the  necessary  ingredients  to  provide  top 
quality  meat. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  iBdustry.  the  nu- 
merous farms  in  the  area  kept  the  ducks  until 
an  order  was  received  for  marketing,  at  which 
time  the  ducks  were  killed  and  packed  into 
barrels  of  ice  for  shipment.  Today,  ducklings 
are  processed  consistently  nt  from  7  to  8 


weeks  of  age  to  assure  constant  succuk    ce 
and  prime  quality.    Many  of  the  farms  pro- 
duce   two    crops    of    market-age    ducklii  ss 
each  week  throughout  the  10-month  grc-^.- 
Ing  period. 

The  Long  Island  duck  industry  pionef-ccj 
processing  in  ready-to-cook  form,  as  \\.y.\ 
as  the  use  of  flash  freezing  and  of  the  min 
transparent,  shrinkable  Sims  that  maint.,:ns 
the  high  quality  of  the  product  unt:!  :t 
reaches  the  consumer.  Today,  approxim  • .  v 
95  percent  of  the  Long  Island  duckling?  re 
sold  In  this  form,  providing  the  consi;:.:er 
with  maximum  protection  and  immed.  re 
inspection  of  the  product.  Temperat  .ire- 
controlled,  refrigerated  trucks  deliver  the 
product  rapidly  to  all  points  In  the  con- 
tinental United  States  and  Canada,  v.hiie 
some  of  the  ducklings  again  board  ships  for 
delivery  to  the  major  cities  throughou-  rhe 
world.  An  interesting  point  Is  that  the 
Orient,  the  original  home  of  the  White  P:kin 
duck,  now  j|>nports  Long  Island  duck:  ^rs 
because  of  their  superior  quality. 

The  Long  Island  duck  industry  was  a:....  a 
leader,  prior  to  presentday  mandatory  r(;;vi- 
lations.  in  requesting  and  paying  for  c;ov- 
ernment  inspection  to  guarantee  to  its  c:;- 
tomers  the  wholesomeness  of  Its  proc;  k; 
Government  grading  also  guarantees  •.'•..it 
only  the  best  is  labeled  "Grade  A." 

In  a  continuing  effort  to  provide  a  supc::cr 
quality  product,  the  industry,  in  cooixr.il 
tion  with  Cornell  University,  supports  ;:  re- 
search laboratory,  the  only  one  of  its  :-.!nd 
in  the  world.  Through  this  research.  ;!ie 
strain  of  duckling  and  Its  feeds  have  Veen 
improved  to  raise  the  quality  of  the  lucMt 
and  to  reduce  the  fat  content  to  the  lo.vest 
point  consistent  with  quality. 

In  1960,  the  duck  farms  of  Long  K.  r.d 
were  divided  into  several  groups,  each  r  .m- 
peting  for  the  same  markets.  At  this  t.  r.e. 
they  formed  the  Long  Island  Duck  Farir.ers 
Cooperative,  Inc.,  which  today  processes  ..r^d 
markets  over  90  percent  of  the  duck:::igs 
raised  on  Long  Island.  In  turn,  this  rep.-e- 
sents  over  70  percent  of  the  national  prorl.K- 
tion  of  commercially  grown  ducks.  Eac:  of 
its  two  modern,  sanitary  plants  can  proccs 
20,000  ducklings  per  day,  which  are  fl  :;- 
frozen  at  60=  below  zero.  The  ducklings  .re 
packaged  under  various  private  and  cooper  - 
tive-owned  labels  and,  because  of  the  vol-.;:;  ■». 
can  supply  markets  in  all  areas  with  a  cc::- 
tinuous  quality  of  top  grade  duckling?  :.•.- 
eluding  Kosher  and  Cantonese  styles. 

As  a  model  for  efficient  use  of  a  prod  :  t. 
the  Long  Island  duck  industry  is  outsr.rd- 
ing.  The  duck  feet  are  exported  to  H.ij 
Kong,  where  they  are  highly  regarded  ...■  ,i 
delicacy  by  the  Chinese  people.  The  feaiiH-rs 
are  also  a  valuable  commodity.  Four  diuks 
produce  about  1  pound  of  feathers  :.ud 
approximately  1.475,000  pounds  are  prod  ,  fcl 
annually.  The  Armed  Forces  of  the  Feci'  Mi 
Government  piu-chase  most  of  the  fea:' •rs 
for  use  as  insulating  material  in  cold  wea  1  or 
clothing  and  sleeping  bags.  The  viscer  .  is 
converted  to  mink  food.  Finding  an  oi;  :ot 
for  the  "quack"  has  not  yet  been  abando-.i  d. 

The  entire  Long  Island  duck  industry,  v.iih 
a  total  estimated  value  of  $30  million.  :;cs 
within  a  35-mlle  radius  and  provides  a  m.  or 
support  to  the  local  economy,  emploving  .  n- 
proximately  1.000  people  with  an' anr.  ,;•.! 
payroll  of  approximately  $3,500,000. 

The  Long  Island  duck  industry  is  proud  '-f 
the  fact  that  it  is  self-supporting  and  .= 
never  depended  upon  Government  sub  .. 
In  a  continuing  effort  to  help  itself,  the  I.  ;: 
Island  Duck  Farmers  Cooperative,  Inc.  is 
conducting  an  active  program  to  market  ;is 
product  in  new,  convenience  forms  requi; .  ? 
a  minimiun  of  time  and  effort  on  the  p.  rt 
of  the  housewife.  It  also  operates  '-: 
kitchens  where  simple,  easy,  and  tasty  rec  ;  <  s 
for  the  uses  of  its  product  are  developed 

Long  Island's  strawberries  also  prc>'Vt 
an  interesting  story. 
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HISTORY 

Strawberries  have  been  grown  for  the  com- 
ni.rcial  market  in  Suffolk  County,  Long  Is- 
U;r.d,  for  about  75  years.  In  the  old  days,  the 
Lo  d  Island  Rail  Road  operated  a  strawberry 
Tp  ial,  which  made  early  morning  pickups 
or.  main  line  stations  throughout  the  harvest 
so.  .^on. 

They  are  now  produced  on  some  300  farms. 
cliiefly  In  the  North  Shore  berry  belt  between 
\V  ding  River  and  Orient.  Fruiting  fields 
th;-  year  are  estimated  to  total  about  700 
.icres  (of  which  550  acres  are  In  the  berry 
be:;; ) .  Parm  beds  vary  from  less  than  an  acre 
to  the  Lewin  &  Sons  planting  of  50  acres  In 
C.:  verton. 

vVhile  secondary  to  potatoes  and  cauli- 
fltv-er,  berries  are  the  first  important  spring 
cr.  p,  and  bring  in  cash  money  when  it  is 
nv  St  needed. 

PRODUCTION 

:,ong  Island  growers  specialize  in  improved 
n;  •dern  varieties  that  excel  in  flavor,  tml- 
f  .rmity  of  size,  and  keeping  qualities. 
p:.ntfi,  purchased  from  leading  breeders  in 
M.ryland,  Michigan,  and  other  areas,  are 
se:  out  in  April  for  next  year's  fruiting. 

:  rom  4,000  to  7,000  plants  are  used  per 
acre,  depending  upon  variety,  soU,  and  the 
mtthod  of  row-crop  planting  employed. 
Fc-tUlzatlon,  ctiltlvatlon,  spraying,  and 
m.lching  (to  prevent  having  and  other 
^.;.ter  damage)  keep  the  growers  busy. 
Virtually  all  beds  can  be  Irrigated  when  natu- 
r:^  .naoisture  Is  lacking,  thanks  to  the  pipeline 
irr  gatlon  systems  In  general  use. 

HARVESTING 

\n  acre  of  strawberries  may  produce  6,000 
to  3.000  quarts,  or  even  10,000  in  an  excep- 
t;  ually  favorable  season. 

Memorial  Day  is  the  traditional  kickoff 
d  :e,  although  for  several  years  past,  the 
cr  ps  were  behind  schedule.  This  year, 
t!..  first  exploratory  pickings  were  made  on 
My  28,  and  the  commercial  movement 
s!  .rted  June  3.  Strawberry  picking  is  a 
ii:=.'iy  operation:  growers  and  or  their  wives 
C';stomarlly  supervise  harvesting  and  pack- 
1:  •.  and  the  smaller  producers  make  it  a 
t  :uily  affair,  with  the  whole  household 
p.-ching  In.  The  berries  are  harvested  red, 
r;  urally  vlne-rlpened;  this  Is  impossible  in 
d.  t.ant  production  areas,  where  the  fruit  is 
p  :<ed  green  and  ripens  In  transit.  An  ex- 
p  ienced  picker  can  harvest  200  quarts  in 
.T  ;  ly;  the  customary  piecework  pay  for  pick- 
::  •  is  10  cents  per  quart. 

MARKETING 

\bout  one-third  of  the  crop  is  sold 
1  lily  on  Long  Island,  in  stores,  at  road- 
s  e  stands,  and  to  self-service  customers. 
T  (?  remaining  two-thirds  is  shipped  out  of 
t  area,  moving  in  fast  motortrucks,  and 
ier  refrigeration  on  the  hotter  days  and 
'    .(^er  hauls. 

Because  strawberries  are  highly  perishable, 
ci  tributlon  Is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
*  ■■•  Northeast,  with  New  York.  Boston,  and 
r -iladelphla  the  largest  receiving  centers. 
r'->re  than  one-half  of  the  berries  marketed 

'  the  island  are  sold  through  the  Long  Is- 

d     Cauliflower     Association's     strawberry 

:.    ction  in  Riverhead.  where  buyers  come  to 

'•   !  for  the  freshly  picked  fruit  brought  in  on 

'     Ml  trucks. 


American  Activities  held  hearings  in 
Chicago  and  was  subject  to  a  massive, 
well-organized.  Communist-directed  ag- 
itation. The  Suburban  Life  newspa- 
pers, which  serve  substantial  regiofis  of 
Chicago's  west  suburban  area,  in  their 
issue  of  June  3,  discussed  an  interesting 
aspect  of  the  perfonnance  of  the  orga- 
nized agitators  who  attempted  to  dis- 
rupt the  committee  hearings: 
"Grr-FiDDLE"  Blttes 

If  one  were  to  meet  on  the  street  a  char- 
acter with  a  long  scarf,  beard,  tennis  shoes, 
and  a  placard  it  would  be  a  safe  guess  that 
the  fellow  or  girl  (sometimes  It's  hard  to  tell 
the  difference )  would  be  headed  for  the  hear- 
ings on  communism,  conducted  In  Chicago  by 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. 

The  committee's  success,  or  lack  of  it,  will 
be  recorded  by  the  historians.  Much  pro  and 
oon  oomment  has  been  heard  as  to  whether 
the  committee  should  be  retained. 

But  the  characteristics  and  the  actions  of 
the  beatniks,  hoodlums,  American  Nazis,  and 
the  just  plain  duped  are  enough  for  one  to 
vote  In  favor  of  keeping  the  committee  work- 
ing. 

Where  do  these  characters  come  from?  All 
of  a  sudden  there  they  are.  Do  they  come 
out  of  the  woodwork  to  badger  officials  who 
are  tiying  to  save  the  covmtry  from  being 
destroyed  from  within? 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  committee  is 
to  seek  out  and  expose  Reds  and  Communist 
front  organizations.  We  believe  this  is  a 
good  thing,  but  at  the  same  time  we  don't 
believe  in  witch  hunting. 

What  is  most  objectionable,  howcTCr,  Is 
the  prancing  and  p>aradlng.  bawling,  and 
brawling  done  by  those  cats  who  are  hep 
enough  to  feel  somthlng  is  wrong  and  who 
fight  against  this  "wrong"  by  growing  a 
beard,  squatting  in  the  middle  of  a  foyer  or 
singing  folk  songs  which  procledm.  "How 
s.ad  am  I." 

They  add   nothing   to  the   scene,   Jackson. 

If  they  have  a  beef,  it  wotild  receive  a  darn 
sight  more  attention  if  it  were  presented  by 
a  lass  with  her  hair  combed  and  wearing  a 
presentiible  dress  or  a  lad  T^ath  a  clean  shirt 
and  a  tie. 

Furthermore,  an  Intelligent  presentation 
by  a  clean-cut  youth  in  a  moderate  tone  is 
much  better  than  one  delivered  by  a  (jrybaby 
with  a  guitar. 


"Git-Fiddle"  Blues 


Salute  to  Rhode  Island 
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Thursday,  June  10, 1965 

Mr.    DERWINSKI.     Mr.    Speaker,    2 
•  eeks  ago  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF   RHODE   ISLAKD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10,  1965 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  June  3,  1965,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  attend  a  luncheon  held  at  the 
Theodore  Francis  Green  Airport  in 
Rhode  Island  by  Allegheny  Airlines  as 
a  salute  to  Rhode  Island. 

This  luncheon  marked  the  initiation 
of  impi'oved  air  service  between  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  and  Rhode  Island,  and  we 
were  honored  to  have  Hon.  Robert 
T.  Murphy,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  as  principal  speaker. 

The  fine  speech  made  by  Vice  Chair- 
man Murphy  follows: 

Address  of   Hon.   Robert   T.   Mctrphy,   Vice 
Chairman,  Civn.  Aeronautics  Boars 

I  need  not  say  how  pleased  I  am  to  partici- 
pate in  this  salute-to-Rhode-Island  lunch- 


eon marking  the  Initiation  of  improved  air 
service  to  and  from  providence  by  Allegheny 
AirllneB.  After  all.  I  do  belong  here  and 
share  your  oommon  interest  In  the  welfare 
of  our  native  State. 

It  is  not  out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  however, 
that  I  have  Joined  with  our  congressional 
delegation  in  convening  here  today.  Rather, 
It  is  with  a  sheer  sense  of  pleasure  that  we 
hasten  to  commemorate  the  beginning  of 
better  service  to  the  South  now  being  offered 
by  Allegheny.  Any  time  a  trsmsportatlon 
company  upgrades  service  anywhere  In  New 
England  then  nt  Is  a  real  cause  for  celebra- 
tion amd,  Uke  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  of  old. 
it  is  only  fitting  that  we  gather  in  our 
friends  and  oflfer  up  a  thanksgiving.  We 
extend,  therefore,  our  sincere  and  profound 
congratulations  to  Ailegheny  Airlines. 
This  new  nonstop  service  to  Washington  with 
Jet-powered  Convau-  580s  is  a  great  advance 
for  the  thotisands  of  air  travelers  who  have 
long  patronized  Allegheny's  service  at  this 
aUport.  I  am  confident  that  It  will  redound, 
of  course,  to  the  benefit  of  Allegheny  Itself 
simply  because  this  is  a  busy  and  growing  air 
center  and  Improved  service  will  unquestion- 
ably stimulate  an  improved  traffic  response. 
In  that  connection,  let  me  say  that  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Allegheny  is  set- 
ting a  pattern  for  other  air  carriers  to  follow 
here. 

We  know  that  Allegheny  has  made  a  care- 
fully  reasoned  business  judgment  in  this 
connection.  But,  I  believe  that  the  aviation 
facts  of  life  Justify  that  decision  tor  here, 
under  the  dynamic  and  able  administration 
of  Albert  R.  Tavanl,  our  State  administrator 
of  aeronautics  for  almost  two  decades,  there 
has  been  developed  a  modern.  Integrated  air 
facility.  It  has  an  FAA  control  tower,  an 
ILS  system  with  radar  control  and  VOR,  to 
which  DME  has  been  added.  It  bears  the 
honored  name  of  one  of  our  greatest  fellow 
Rhode  Islanders  and  one  of  this  Nation's 
most  devoted  statesmen,  Theodore  Francis 
Green,  who  as  Governor  in  the  early  1930's 
Initiated  and  established  it.  Last  year,  al- 
most 400.000  air  passengers  enplaned  and 
deplaned  here  and  same  S'j  million  pounds 
of  commercial  airfreight,  aircargo,  and  mail 
were  processed.  Allegheny  alone  brought  in 
and  out  almost  100.000  passengers  and  re- 
ceived or  delivered  i.3  million  pounds  of 
cargo.  From  first  quarter  reports  this  year 
made  available  by  Mr.  Tavanl,  these  traffic 
figures  are  showing  a  vigorous  growth  and 
we  may  expect  a  15-  to  18-p)ercent  increase 
by  this  year's  end. 

Obviously,  the  focal  point  of  Rhode  Is- 
land's present  trade  and  corrunerce,  whether 
industrial  or  recreational,  is  right  here  at 
this  airport.  More  than  a  century  ago  it 
centered  about  the  docks  and  wharves  at  the 
headwaters  of  lovely  old  Narragansett  Bay; 
and  when  the  clipper  ships  and  schooners 
gave  way  to  the  rails  It  was  union  station, 
overlooking  exchange  place,  which  became 
the  symbol  of  an  advancing  transportation 
technology  upon  which  we  would  princi- 
pally depend.  Today,  water,  rail,  and  surface 
Iransjxjrtation  are  very  essential  to  our  con- 
tinued economic  health  and  progress  but.  in 
this  Jet  age,  it  is  this  modern  airport  served 
by  a  number  of  our  great  air  carriers  which  Is 
truly  the  front  door  for  our  entire  State. 
More  than  that,  in  a  true  sense.  It  is  the 
gateway  to  all  of  southern  New  England 
For  It  is  important  to  realize  that  there  are 
1.100.000  people  residing  within  a  radius  of 
25  miles  and  within  40  minutes  driving  time 
of  Theodore  Francis  Green  Airport. 

With  the  construction  of  a  connecter  from 
Interstate  Highway  95  which  will  lead  di- 
rectly to  the  airport  gate,  the  traffic  growth 
In  both  passengers  and  freight  in  the  years 
ahead  will  even  exceed  the  healthy  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  the  years  recently 
past.  We  have  an  airp>ort,  then,  which  serves, 
not  only  several  cities  or  an  entire  State,  but 
rather  a  region  comprising  portions  of  both 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  as  well. 
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This  airport,  in  which  Rhode  Island  has  Hales  motto  is  'Ever  Alert,"  its  nickname      be  of   interest  to  our  collpaCTiP«:  in   fi,» 

already  invested  over  $11  million  Is  an  air-  is    Raiders,    its    yearbook    Is    Heritage,    and      nouL    Jf  nLr^^^^uS^^^J^f^^ 

port  with  a  great  future.     Additional  funds  its  school  newspaper  is  Sentinel                             ^ouse    OI     Kepresentatlves.       Therefore, 

must  be  programed  to  keep  the  fiicUlty  cur-  If   that   isn't   traditional   enough  for  you,      l-ne  results  of  the  poll  follow: 

rent  with  the  technological  advances  In  air  there  are  the  Letterman's  Club  (Mlnutemen).      Remits  of  qicestionnaire   submitted    to   •';? 

transportation  and  to  permit  the  widening  of  the  school  colors   (red.  white,  and  blue),  a  ^^^^  District  of  North  Carolina 

our    aviation    service    horizon    through    the  Freedom     Foyer     (with     a.     photograph     of  cotton 

phase- in  of  the  very  latest  airline  equipment  Nathan  Hale's  statue)    and  some  authentic-      i     no  voi.   fivnr  Pvt.Pr,<=inr>   ^f  ,,roc»„t 

by  all  of  the  air  carriers  serving  it.     If  we  looking,   pupil-built    stocks    .for   locking   up  cotton    le^lat^nv^hlch "^eHm^ 

keep   moving   In   that   direction   we   wUl   be  principals  and  class  leaders).  n^tpTthP   9  or  r^  .^^^^  ct  VT 

making  the  best  possible  Investment  in  our  Pupils  regularly  correspond  with  the  crew  "nd  makes  the  domeSrc  tlJfi^ 

future   and   the    best   possible   contribution  of    the   submarine    Nathan    Hale,   and    if   a  mdusTrf  comnetftuT  ^^th    fn! 

to  the  growth  and  developmentof  Rhode  Is-  sophomore  hasn't  memorised  "I  only  regret  oVL^nl/vtnpo                                       n 

land's   economy   and.   thus,   to   the   national  that    I    have    but    one    life    to    give    for    my  Yes                                                       i'c?,  »;;r 

trade  and  commerce.  country"  bv  the  end  of  his  first  day.  he  is  in  Mf,                                                                 84   82 

For  being  a  part  of  that   move  forward,  deep  trouble.  K         '    i ''  '^^ 

Allegheny  merits  our  compliments  and  will,  I  Gene  Sorenson.  a  junior  and  a  band  mem-  "  opinion 5  gg 

trust,  receive  the  full  measure  of  local  pas-  ber,  is  related  distantly  to  the  Revolutionary  foreign  aid 

senger  support  in  the  months  ahead.  War  hero.    When  Gene  is  graduated,  you  can      -     ' -■■  '    Do   you    favor   continued   mili- 

bet    some    fancy    family-tree    sleuthing    will  tary     assistance     to     friendly 

^^-^^^^— ^— ^^—  spot  another  authentic  descendant.  nations? 

Like  all  senior  classes,  Hale's  class  01"  1965  Yes «•  47 

Beginning  of  a  Great  TradiHon  )^;!iP'"^'^''l\f "  '°J^  ^1^°°^-    "^^^  '^"'°'''  ^■°  --:-. '-59 

"          ^  chose  a  portable  public-address  system  and.  No   opinion j  04 

get  this,  a  Revolutionary  War  musket.  ''3'    Do  you  favor  economic  assist- 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  On  June  9,  Hale  will  honor  five  senior  boys  ance  for  other  nations? 

OF  and  five  senior  girls  who  "best  exemplifv  the  Yes ^ 2"  81 

UnW     TUniUAC    M     nri  I  V  spirit  of  Nathan  Hale"  No 5^56 

nun.    inUmAo   IW.    rLLLI  Fred  Klingback.  activity  coordinator,  e.x-  No   opinion i:  63 

OF  WASHINGTON  plained  that  "spirit."           j  education 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  o::^'^.:S^^n-^ldS^   ^Id"    ^'He       '     ''ls^^^c:\:,^S^Z^J^tl 

Thursday,  June  10,  1965  was  just  a  young  man  who  went  through  '  U-U.g  X^  pS^or^^s^p'on^^^^  S 

J"^.  ^^"-l    t^.^r^^H^-  ^r^^f  ^"  ^-  a?d',^:S.STp4.Tdn^;  wiTt^fndl;  ^!  Tonfo^nf  t^ui^foVSiV"^ 

Seattle.  Wash.,  the  first  graduating  class  pressure  as  some  of  the  crs  did  in  Korea  but  ■  ^°,         °^  "'^  tuition  paid? 

of    Nathan    Hale    High    School    will    re-  stood  up  and  died  for  what  he  believed.  ^^^                                                           ^:   :!^ 

ceive  their  diplomas.  -We  want  to  honor  the  seniors  who  work  Nuophiion                                        ^^   u 

This  newest  of  Seattle's  high  schools  after  school  and   before  school,  putting   in 

which  is  located  in  the  congressional  dis-  countless  hours  without  any  glorv.  because  i-abor 

trict  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  they  believe  in  doing  a  job  right                           •*      '     Do   you   lavor   Federal   legisla- 

is  ti-ying  hard  to  live  up  to  the  words  in  "Each  year  on  constitution  Day,  we  will  r!2hr'To  ^Lr/.^JT^''"  ^^** 

the   old   proverb   which   begins.   "Whafs  have  a  school  assembly  and  explain  what  we  gnc-to-worK  lav^s. 

in  a  name  poiintt;  "     Thp  <:tiiripnt«;  nf  thi<:  mean  by  the    Nathan  Hale  spirit.'     We  are  ^/ ''  *" 

in  a  name  coums.       1  ne  students  ot  this  ^^^^-^^  ^^      ^^,      .  No s:,  ys 

school  are  workmg  to  make  this  proverb  „,.         ^.           .,,    .           '     '         ,  No  opinion .135 

a     reality     in     practicing     the     patriotic  evenmV  of  ""fn:    l^    n  ^tL  ^left'Jfe'^enter  '>^'    Do  you  favor  extension  of  wage- 
spirit   Which    motivated    Nathan    Hale    in  opera    House        1    receptic^     bv    t\'e   junior  ''°^^1^7  "T'^^ll  "^  ^"'T'"" 

his  love  for  his  country.  class.  wUi  follow  m  the  Seattle  Center  Exhibi-  Sf,^         \        *          ^"      °"'" 

in  this  connection,  I  wish  to  have  "on  Han.  ruSTr'sTaZrhlS 

printed  m  the  Record  an  article  written  I^  lool^s  like  the  start  of  a  great  tradition.  and  other  employees  not  now 

by  Don  Ehincan.  of  the  Seattle  Times,  de-  covered? 

scribing  how  these  students  arc  starting  ^ — ' Yes 54  ,;6 

a  great  tradition.  No 38  ;« 

Nathan  Hale  Busy  With  Traditions  Results  of  Questionnaire  Submitted  to  the  ^°  opinion 7  01 

None  of  that    Far  above  Cayuga  s  waters"  10th  District  of  North  Carolina  antipoverty 
jazz  for  Nathan  Hale  High  School   when  its  ^    Do   you    favor    increasing   the   anti- 
first  senior  class  bows  out  shortly.     Seattle's  poverty   program   from   $750,000,- 
12th   and   spanking   newest  high"school,   the  EXTENSION   OF   REM.'\RKS  000  annually  to  $1,500,000,000? 
only  one  with  its  own  creek  (Meadowbrook),  of  Ye.« 1.3  2:' 

has  gone  overboard  to  build  it.s  own  tra-  un\i    nicii    i     iirin'rrMr'n  ^^ 82  96 

ditions  nUN.   BAML   L.    WHITENER  No  opinion !  82 

Let  other  schools   play   around   with  Cor-  of  north  Carolina  immigration 

neU's   alma   mater.      Hale   hasn't   done  any-  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES           "^    ^"  >'«^"  f-'*^"''  changing  the  present 

thing   unoriginal   since   It   got   caught   short  national  origins  quota  system'' 

at  its  first  football  Jamboree,  a  few  weeks  Tuesday.  June  8.  1965  yes.         ...          .....   ^.     18  el 

i'v^^°^'^^,  .1*^   doors    and   had   to   itse  ^r.   WHITENER.     Mr.  Speaker    sev-  No.. .V/.V.".:"/. ::";::::::::::  6P  48 

"YankeeEtoodle  ■  asaflghtsong.  „..„,  ,  „  ,              ■.          ,   j      "j^-taivjri.   on  oDinion                                      t,  -■ 

„  ,  .          ,      ^      ,,^  Pial  weeks  ago  I  mai  ed  a  questionnaire  opinion..     u   ,. 

flar^lo^r^so^^e^n^r  ^uf  ^i^te^^ o^^  ^  fr"7nk^^,^"f  "^  °i  my^on..t.tuent:     .  —   ^-  B13..  ....... 

sumptuous  early  morning  steak  m  the  Space  ^  the   10th  District  of  North   Carolina.      '^^'     you     favor     a     constitutional 

Needle    Restaurant-while   the  school's    13-  The   mailing   list    that    we   used   co\ered  ^mendment  to  permit  prayer  and 

star  flies  on  top.  a  wide  cross  section  of  our  citizens,  and  *"  reading  in  the  public  schools 

At  the  base  of  the  Needle,  "George.'  the  we  believe  that  it  elicited  a  fair  consen-  oiyi^voluntary  basis? 

schools  chrome-plated  cannon,  will  be  un-  sus  of  the  thinking  of  our  people.  no                                                            n   ii 

Umbered     at     exactly    7:15     a.m.— probably  We  were   pleasantly   surprised   at   the  No  opinion"".' T" ]   -^ 

awakening,   rather   rudely,  many   of   Queen  extent  of  narfirinatinn  of  nnr  rnncfit,,  „ 

Anne  Hill's  snoozing  resident*.    The  police  !nt!^n?hi™ii      aI!            our  constitu-  reapportionment 

department  has  given  the  blast  Its  blessing.  ^,  ^^  if^^  ^^-  .  Approximately  35  per-      R    Do     you     favor     a     constitutional 

"George"  is  from  the  Liberty  ship  Nathan  f^"'^  °i  J"^  Questionnaires  have  been  re-  amendment  allowing  State  legis- 

llale.     It  is  Just  one  of  many  Hale  treastires  turnea  tO  US  as  Of   this  date.      I   am  sure  latures  to  reapportion   1  house  of 

The  school  has  adopted  the  Hale  family  ^^f  others  will  be  forthcoming   in  the  ^  2-house  state  legislature  on  the 

coat  of  arms  (with  Old  Engllah  lettering?  '"t^^^-  f'i^„' °/  '^''^■"^  °'^"  ^^^"  P°P"- 

and  "Spirit  of  'IV  uniforms  for  a  band  that  Eight  major   questions   of   legislative  '  yes 

i.s  preceded  by  a  drummer,  fifer.  and  flag  policy  were  listed  on  the  questionnaire.  no                                                   1^  v 

'■"*'■*'■  I  believe  that  the  result.'^  of  the  po!!  will  NoopinioiV."/.'".'!!"   '.                   12     • 


ho\e  10,  1965 
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The  Supreme  Court  on  Communism 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
S.:prenie  Court  decision  holding  uncon- 
stiiutional  a  section  of  the  Landrtun- 
G  iffin  Act  pertaining  to  Communists  in 
uiion  offices  not  only  is  important  be- 
cause of  the  svu'prising  and  inconsistent 
decision  of  the  Court  but  because  of  the 
ponding  congressional  debate  over  labor 
la  V  amendments. 

The  question  will  natuially  be  raised 
as  to  whether  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  known  Communists  be  permitted  to 
exercise  leadership  in  U.S.  labor  imions. 
Ti;e  Chicago  Tribune,  in  a  hard-hitting 
ar.d  most  pertinent  editorial  on  Wednes- 
dav.  June  9,  discussed  this  Supreme 
C<  art  decision.  Since  it  is  possible,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  Members  of  Congi'ess 
to  make  necessai-y  legislative  corrections 
in  the  near  future,  I  feel  a  review  of  this 
editorial  comment  is  in  order: 

The  Supreme  Court  on  Communism 

The  Supreme  Court  has  reversed  itself  once 
ag.tin,  this  time  by  ruling  that  acknowledged 
Co:nraunlsts  cannot  legaUy  be  prevented 
fr  m  holding  union  offices  In  which  they 
can  tie  up  Industry  by  political  strikes  in 
tiine  of  national  emergency.  A  majority  of 
frc.  Including  Chief  Justice  Warren,  held 
xh.it  the  section  of  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act 
01  1959  which  makes  Communists  Ineligible 
f  >-  union  office  constitutes  a  bill  of  attainder 
ai  a  Is  thus  unconstitutional. 

The  majority  opinion  wiis  devoted  largely 
t '  I  denunciation  of  bills  of  attainder,  which 
t:e  Court  has  defined  as  "a  legislative  act 
■s  ich  inflicts  punishment  without  a  Judicial 
t: .  il."  Congress,  according  to  this  opinion. 
c.  .not  properly  impose  sanctions  on  a  man 
slir.ply  because  he  Is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  The  task  of  adjudication,  it 
s..'.s,  must  be  left  to  the  courts. 

.\11  of  this  would  be  trtie  enought  If  the 
n-.  .tter  hadn't  already  been  adjudicated,  and 
b-  none  other  than  the  Supreme  Court  It- 
K.f.  Folu-  dissenting  Justices,  in  an  opinion 
w-itten  by  Justice  White,  pointed  out  that 
'-..e  Communist  Party's  Illegal  ptu-pose  [to 
o  ■  rtlirow  otir  form  of  government)  and  its 
ci  :nination  by  foreign  power  have  already 
ir.  -u  adjtidicutcd,  both  administratively  and 
]'■  licially." 

I;i  1950,  with  respect  'o  the  r.on-Commu- 
;  t;  affidavit  required  of  tinion  officials  by  the 
•;    :t-Hartley   Act.   and   in    1P60.   with   respect 

•  '  the  registration  of  ConimtmisLs  ivs  foreign 
r.  -ats.  the  Court  ruled  that  the  Communist 
}  rty  is  "sub.stantially  directed,  dominated. 
vi-  controlled"  by  the  Soviet  Union,  that  it 
■  pcrat^s  prim.irily  to  advance  the  world 
C  .inmunist  mo\ement.'  and  that  Congress 
w.i.5  "justifiably  concerned"  with  the  "dis- 
ori;ai:izating  purposes  of  Communists  wlio 
h  .Icl  positions  of  official  power  in  labor 
v.  ions."  The  Communist  Party,  it  has  said. 
;.  like  no  otlier  party  "in  it.s  utilization  of 
p  -itlons  of  union  Icidership  as  means  by 
V   ,ich  to  bring  abotU  strikes." 

If  a  law  directed  at  anybody  who  is  a  niem- 
■•:  r  of  the  Communist  Party  is  a  bill  of  at- 

•  uder.  the  dissenters  said,  then  so  are  laws 
".N.uob  prevent  certain  nien.  by  virtue  of  the 
(  "ices  they  hold,  from  being  bank  directors, 
t  I   are  conflict-of-interest   laws,  and  so  are 


those  which  prevent  ex-convlcts  from  holding 
certain  Government  jobs. 

■What  Is  more,  the  Court  has  already  ruled 
that  "the  loss  of  a  particular  position  is  not 
the  loss  of  life  or  property"  and  thus  should 
not  be  regarded  as  punishment.  If  this 
were  punishment,  then  the  Constitution  It- 
self would  be  wrong  in  "punishing"  every- 
body imder  30  by  denying  him  the  right  to 
sit  In  Congress. 

We  can  only  conclude  that  the  Court  has 
reversed  itself  not  on  tlie  basis  of  law.  btit 
on  the  basis  of  what  it  thinks  the  law  ought 
to  be  today.  Like  Senator  Fvlbright.  it 
seems  to  have  decided  that  commtinism  is 
no  longer  a  threat.  If  this  is  to  be  its  ap- 
proach, then  all  of  the  laws  which  protect 
us  against  communism  are  in  jeopardy  and 
J.  Edgar  Hoover's  lifelong  career  has  been 
a  waste  of  time. 

The  final  irony  is  that  at  a  time  when  we 
are  trying  to  alert  Latin  Americans  against 
the  danger  of  Communist  takeovers,  espe- 
cially in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  are 
fighting  communism  in  Asia  and  Africa,  our 
own  Supreme  Coiu-t  should  blandly  decide 
that  Communists  are  not  even  to  be  feared 
right  here  at  home.  To  the  Communists, 
the  power  to  control  unions  and  to  tie  up 
the  country  In  strikes  :s  w:;r:h  more  than 
an  army  of  spies. 


not  concerned  with  protecting  the  rights  of 
working  people.  They  are  concerned  with 
the  profits  of  a  few,  which  provide  unfair 
competition  to  employers  who  pay  decent 
wages  and  have  union  contracts:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  body  go  on  record  In 
strong  support  of  H.R.  77,  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  in  the  name 
of  economic  Justice,  In  the  fight  against  dis- 
crimination, as  an  aid  in  the  war  on  poverty. 


Repeal  of  14(b) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10, 1965 

Mr.  R'X'AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
will  soon  decide  whether  or  not  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
This  repressive  section  has  no  place  in 
our  labor  laws.  Local  62  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union — one  of  our  great  unions — re- 
cently i>assed  a  resolution  urging  the  re- 
peal of  this  section.  The  resolution 
cogently  sets  forth  the  arguments  for 
repeal. 

I  draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  following  resolution  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  aid  in  their  deliberations  con- 
ceniing  this  important  matter: 

Resolution    of   Loc.\l   62,   ILGWU 

Right-to-work  laws,  permitted  under  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  do  not 
give  anybody  the  right  to  a  Job,  do  not 
create  even  one  Job,  do  not  help  unemployed 
workers; 

Rlght-to-work  laws  are  an  attack  on  U\bor 
unions,  weakening  the  power  of  workers  to 
win  better  conditions  through  collective  bar- 
gaining, a  recognized  form  of  economic  de- 
mocracy in  our  country; 

Collective  bargaining  deiiends  ba.-ically  on 
the  union  shop,  which  provides  security  to 
working  people.  "Free  riders"  enjoy,  under 
the  provisions  of  14(b),  all  the  benefits  of 
union  negotiations  without  supporting  the 
union.  Those  who  ber.efit  from  a  union 
should  Join  the  union  at  their  plant: 

The  right  to  be  hired  or  promoted  without 
discrimination  is  not  aided  by  rlght-t  j-work 
laws.  StaUs  which  have  right-to-work  laws 
do  not  have  fair  employment  practices  acts. 
In  the  majority  of  such  State?,  employers 
may  work  children  long  h'-vur-*. 

Wages  In  right-to-work  States  arc  lower 
than  the  national  a\erage.     Such  States  are 


Congress  Should  Ban  Roadside 
Billboards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27.  1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  that  this  Congress 
enact  legislation  to  control  unsightly 
billboards,  junk  yards,  and  other  eye- 
sores along  our  Nation's  highways.  In 
ui'ging  this  step.  President  Johnson  has 
touched  upon  a  problem  long  familiar  to 
every  Am^erican  motorist.  The  Sacra- 
mento, Calif..  Bee  of  June  3.  1965,  edi- 
torially supported  the  Presidents  pro- 
posal. I  commend  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.    It  follows: 

CONGRESS    SHOTTLD    BaN    ROADSUtE    BILLBOARDS 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  urging 
tipon  Congress  to  enact  a  billboard  control 
act  with  muscle  in  it  and  to  restrict  ugly 
junk  automobile  wrecking  yards — and  other- 
wise to  create  Incentives  fCM:  beautifying  the 
roadsides — was  a  thing  of  sweet  reason  and 
hits  America  where  it  lives. 

The  President  was  quite  right  when  he 
argued  the  voluntary  billboard  law  of  the 
late  1950's,  where  In  States  were  encouraged 
to  restrict  billboards  and  to  clean  up  the 
highway  scene  through  a  small  financial 
incentive,  has  not  worked.  It  has  resulted 
in  grand  end  of  restricting  only  183.4  miles 
of  roadway  in  eight  States;  this  hardly  could 
be  called  a  success. 

Tlie  blunt  truth  Is  that  If  the  Nation  is  to 
control  highway  billboards  and  reserve  the 
highways  for  scenic  as  well  as  transportation 
purposes  to  get  the  motorist  from  point  A  to 
IKiint  Z  reforms  must  be  sweeping.  The 
Johnson  measure  attempts  to  do  this  by 
denying  Federal  funds  to  those  projects 
which  permit  Indiscriminate  biUboarding 
and  also  through  the  creation  of  hard  money 
incentives. 

Tlie  present  scene  across  America  is  dis- 
gusting and  oflfensive  to  the  eyes.  Grand 
vistas  have  been  turned  into  pi; dies  for 
just  about  any  commodity  for  sale  in  the 
corner  drug  store  or  tlie  Eup>ermarket. 

The  President  spoke  effectively  and  elo- 
quently when  he  siiid  the  duty  of  Congress 
IS  more  than  the  housekeeping  chore  of 
buildinc  roads,  etc  ;  it  also  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  make  beauty  a  part  of  the  daily 
lilc— and  to  resist  those  things  which  delib- 
enitely  scar  the  natural  scene  In  the  haste 
TO  make  profit.<=. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  the  first 
Pre!=ideiit  to  v.arn  that  In  this  ficneration's 
rush  to  build,  it  is  destroying  part  of  Its 
lieritage.  President  Johnson  has  added  his 
voice,  effectively  and  meaningfully,  to  the 
ambition  to  preserve,  not  demolish.  The 
f<^sence  of  all  bc.aily.  It  Is  written,  is  love: 
Those  who  love  this  land  will  preserve,  pro- 
tect, .nnd  husbiind  it.  Johnson  proposes  a 
begini.i:  g. 
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Tribute  to  the  Guard  Force  at  Electric  Boat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    OONNECT1CT7T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10, 1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  word 
of  praise  to  those  who  help  protect  our 
defense  industries  is  always  timely.  I  am 
sure  many  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
such  installations  in  their  district  have 
had  occasion  to  observe  the  devoted  serv- 
ice and  the  loyalty  of  those  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  watching  and  guarding 
over  these  installations. 

We  are  very  fortunate  to  have  in  my 
district  of  eastern  Connecticut  the  Elec- 
tric Boat  Division  of  General  Dynamics, 
located  at  Groton,  Conn.  Nearly  18,000 
people  are  now  employed  there,  working 
on  the  design  and  construction  of  Polaris 
and  nuclear  attack  submarines,  on  the 
overhaul  and  repair  of  such  ships,  as  well 
as  on  other  ships  for  use  in  the  Nation's 
defenses.  They  are  not  only  loyal  citi- 
zens, but  skilled  men,  hard  working  and 
industrious.  They  point  with  a  great  deal 
of  pride  to  the  long  history  In  the  con- 
struction of  submersible  ships,  including 
pioneering  in  the  early  perfection  of 
diesel  engines. 

The  record  also  shows  a  long  and  happy 
relationship  with  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the 
production  of  underseas  craft  of  various 
classes  and  nuclear-powered  ships,  both 
Polaris  and  attack  vessels.  The  quality 
of  these  vessels,  I  am  sure  the  U.S.  Navy 
will  testify,  is  incomparable.  An  Electric 
Boat  designed  and  constructed  subma- 
rine has  never  been  lost  due  to  faulty 
construction. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  specifically  pay 
tribute  to  the  gu&rd  force,  the  men  who 
watch  and  guard  over  these  installations 
at  Electric  Boat.  In  1923  there  were  only 
two  watchmen  during  the  day,  Dan  Sul- 
livan and  George  Patton,  stationed  at 
the  main  gatehouse.  There  were  four 
watchmen  at  night.  In  those  days 
watchmen  worked  12  hours.  The  watch 
force  increased  as  the  contracts  for  U.S. 
submarines  awarded  to  Electric  Boat 
grew  in  number.  From  1932  to  1939  the 
watch  force  increased  very  slowly.  Prom 
1940  on.  the  force  increased  to  a  peak  of 
almost  300  men  and  women  in  the  3  ship- 
yards producing  submarines. 

At  peak  wartime  construction.  Electric 
Boat  was  turning  over  to  the  Navy  a 
completed  submarine  every  2  weeks — an 
unprecedented  record.  In  1944  the  work- 
men voted  by  secret  ballot  to  join  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  union. 
The  guards  were  charter  members,  in 
joining  the  AFL.  They  were  given  their 
own  charter  signed  by  the  then  Secre- 
tary George  Meany,  of  the  AFL.  today 
president  of  AFL-CIO.  The  Metal 
Trades  Council  then  was  formed  unit  in? 
all  the  workers.  Again  the  guards  were 
charter  members  in  joining  the  Metal 
Trades  Council. 

After  World  War  II  was  over,  sub- 
marine building  was  drastically  curtailed 
and  the  gioaxd  force  was  reduced  in  size 
to  appro.ximately  50  people.    Then  came 
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the  Korean  conflict  of  1950  and  the  start 
of  nuclear-powered  submarines. 

Under  the  leadership  of  its  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  Mr.  O.  P. 
Robinson.  Jr..  Electric  Boat,  working  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
Adm.  Hyman  J.  Rickover,  the  U.S.S. 
Nautilus  was  designed,  constructed,  and 
launched.  The  results  ai-e  history;  the 
United  States  produced  the  world's  first 
atomic-powered  submarine. 

In  conforming  with  the  Secuiity  Act 
of  1950,  Electric  Boat  appointed  Capt. 
Eric  L.  Barr,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  as  its 
security  director.  As  a  fonner  sub- 
marine officer.  Captain  Barr  had  an  out- 
standing record,  and  under  his  suE>ervi- 
sion  at  Electric  Boat  adequate  seciu-ity 
measures  were  introduced  and  are  still  in 
effect  today.  The  recoi-d.will  show  that 
they  are  faultless. 

The  Electric  Boat  guard  force  has  the 
distinction  of  guarding  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  their  wdves,  dignitaries 
from  foreign  countries,  top  military  men, 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  and  other  VIP's  dur- 
ing their  visits  to  Electric  Boat.  They 
have  handled  many  a  would-be  crisis,  in- 
cluding pacifisits.  sabotage,  espionage, 
subversive  activities,  fires,  thefts,  and 
also  handled  various  other  duties  per- 
taining to  the  protection  of  this  defense 
installation. 

The  quality  of  work- turned  out  at  Elec- 
tric Boat  is  known  throughout  the  world 
and  takes  first  place  among  leaders  of 
workmanship  in  the  submarine  field  to- 
day, in  both  design  and  craftsmanship. 
The  skill  of  the  labor  force  has  been  cited 
time  and  time  again.  They  have  re- 
sponded to  do  a  better  job  for  their  coun- 
try on  many  occasions.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  am  pleased  to  commend  the 
force  which  is  responsible  for  the  protec- 
tion of  these  programs  and  all  the  vari- 
ous duties  connected  with  them. 

The  versatility  of  the  Electric  Boat 
guard  is  niunerous;  he  performs  in  the 
background  quietly,  but  effectively;  it  is 
security  at  its  best  and  the  record  proves 
it.  They  are  proud  of  their  record  and 
proud  of  the  part  they  are  playing  in 
their  country's  efforts  to  protect  its  citi- 
zens. 

A  few  facts  about  the  guard  force  at 
Electric  Boat: 
First.  Average  age  37  years. 
Second.  Three-fourths    of    the    force 

have  militai-y  service  for  their  country 

World  Wars  I,  n,  or  Korea. 

Third.  No  discrimination  of  race,  color, 
or  creed. 

Fourth.  No    great    turnover;    all    are 
cleared  for  secret  or  higher  clearance. 
Fifth.  Well  trained. 

Sixth.  Belong  to  State  and  local  law- 
enforcement  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pride  and  pleas- 
ure that  I  commend  these  men  of  the 
Electric  Boat  guard  force  for  their  un- 
tiring and  unselfish  efforts,  their  con- 
stant vigilance  in  protecting  the  U.S. 
Polaris  and  nuclear  weapons,  programs, 
designs,  and  personnel.  In  the  highest 
traditions  of  our  counti-y.  As  Represen- 
tative of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  Connecticut,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  have  men  of  this  caliber  in 
my  district.    I  want  to  thank  them  for 


a  job  well  done  and  to  urge  them  to  con- 
tinue their  relentless  loyalty  toward  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  com- 
pany with  which  they  are  associated. 


Hamburger  Dimes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10.  1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed minting  of  deflated-looklng  ham- 
burger dimes  might  be  interpreted  af  a 
symptom  of  the  coming  state  of  our 
economy.  The  following  editorial  points 
out  that  "the  kinds  of  stuff  that  pass  for 
legal  tender  to  some  extent  reflect  the 
image  of  the  nation  that  Issues  it." 
Before  the  U.S.  Treasury  begins  the 
minting  of  such  "pennycore"  coins,  it 
should  study  the  possible  effects  of  a 
cheapened  appearance  for  our  coins  on 
an  international  and  national  scale.  It 
may  well  be  necessary  for  congressional 
action  in  the  areas  of  dealer  hoarding  of 
silver  coins. 

The  editorial  referred  to  above  ap- 
peared in  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  on 
June  8,  1965,  as  follows: 

Hambitrger  Dimes? 
President  Johnson's  proposal  to  mir.t 
■hamburger"  coins  has  been  cheered  by 
vending  machine  operators,  silver  users,  fuid 
professional  coin  collectors,  but  It  Is  goi.ig 
to  take  a  lot  of  catsup  to  make  it  palatable 
to  us. 

Dimes  and  quarters  with  red  edges  wlure 
the  copper  cores  show  through  aren't  our 
idea  of  what  the  coinage  of  the  world's  lend- 
ing realm  ought  to  be. 

Anybody  who  has  ever  had  the  coins  of 
many  nations  Jingling  In  his  pocket  knows 
that  there  are  some  rather  basic  differences 
in  the  kinds  of  stuff  that  passes  for  leeal 
render,  and  to  some  extent  it  reflects  the 
image  of  the  nation  which  issues  it. 

Great  Britain's  heavy  half-crown  pieces 
and  florins  feel  good.  So  do  Swltzerlanri  s 
5-franc  pieces.  They  seem  to  bespeak  the 
strength  of  the  nations  which  Issue  thp:n. 
whether  or  not  the  strength  is  really  there. 

Frances  coinage  system,  like  many  thiiics 
in  France  today.  Is  ridiculous.  Here  Is  a 
new  franc  which  is  worth  so  much  and 
there  is  old  franc  which  is  worth  so  much 
The  visitor  cEin't  tell  which  is  which  fr->m 
what  it  says  on  the  face,  but  he  can  tell  bv 
close  inspection  that  there  is  a  real  dlfTi.;- 
eiire. 

When  you  cross  from  free  West  Berlin  into 
Communist  Germany  you  have  to  trade  yo-.ir 
solid  West  German  coins  for  pieces  of  nh;- 
minimi  which  pass  for  money  but  even  bv 
The  pocketful  fail  to  Jingle. 

Indian  coins  are  squarish,  some  Japan'-e 
coins  have  holes  in  them,  and  the  colnauv 
of  the  changing  nations  of  southeast  Asm 
have  their  own  special  look,  but  none  of  tlirni 
have  a  phony  appearance,  which  when  we 
get  right  down  to  it  is  what  Johnson's  lu  v 
coins  will  have. 

They  may  have  silver  heads  and  tails,  hm 
that  red  core  is  going  to  say  that  on  the  insiclc 
of  this  silver  piece  is.  in  fact,  a  penny.  And 
that  is  going  to  cheapen  not  only  our  n..- 
tional  image,  but  possibly  the  coins  them- 
selves in  the  long  run. 

We  appreciate  the  necessity  to  do  sonu - 
thing   about   the   coin    shortage.      Certainly 
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t'.iere  is  a  shortage  of  silver  and  certainly 
tiie  increasing  demands  of  automatic  vend- 
in,:  machines  and  grand  scale  coin  specu- 
l.itors  have  combined  to  make  the  situation 
exceedingly  difficult.  But  we  dont  think 
Johnson  has  found  the  right  answer. 

We  don't  propose  any  solution,  but  we  do 
t;.:nk  that  consideration  ought  to  be  given 
t<^  a  couple  of  things. 

First,  we  think  some  real  effort  should  be 
:r..  de  to  break  loose  the  treasure  chest  which 
u  now  in  the  hands  of  people  who  speculate 
;!;  coins  in  current  use. 

Great  stores  of  recent  coins  have  been 
p;rchased  by  dealers  who  store  them  for  a 
f('v  years,  building  up  false  values  toward 
ft  day  when  they  can  release  them  at  a  profit 
or  at  the  very  worst  get  the  face  value  they 
p    d  for  them. 

We  read  recently  of  hoards  of  silver  coins 
w.uch  have  been  deposited  In  some  Califor- 
n.  I  savings  institutions  by  coin  collectors 
v^.th  the  agreement  that  they  would  draw 
Interest  on  the  face  value  and  when  the 
collectors  wanted  to  withdraw  their  money 
they  would  get  the  selfsame  coins  back.  In 
tit :>  meantime,  the  Nation  bleeds  for  dimes 
ti   feed  Into  the  candy  machines. 

Perhaps  this  kind  of  banking  should  be 
ojilawed.  Perhaps  dealers  ought  to  be  made 
I.  buy  a  license  or  pay  a  fee  for  interfering 
1^  th  the  normal  commerce  in  coins.  Col- 
Ir^rting  coins  fresh  from  the  mint  has  be- 
C'lne  too  widespread  and  on  such  large  scale 
ti.at  It  ought  to  begin  to  pay  its  way — or  at 
If-.ist  pay  for  the  problem  it  is  causing. 

Second,  we  think  that  some  of  our  Gov- 
ernment economists  ought  to  take  a  realistic 
I'^ok  at  the  silver  sales  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  and  decide  whether  or 
r.  't  keeping  the  price  pegged  at  $1.29  an 
o mce  Isn't  discouraging  the  mining  of  silver 
a:.d  contributing  to  the  shortage  of  this 
metal. 

The  hoard  of  silver  in  the  U.S.  Treasury 
s  1  dominates  the  silver  industry  that  half  of 
the  free  world's  supply  of  tlie  metal,  which 
ir.'^reasingly  is  finding  indttstrlal  and  me- 
c:  .inical  uses,  is  purchased  from  the  Treas- 
ury. Yet,  despite  the  demand,  the  price 
s-.iys  the  same. 

It  is  probably  tliat  tlie  real  value  of  silver 
h.,s  risen  so  much  above  the  value  pegged 
by  the  Treasi.117  that  ovir  silver  coins  are 
w.  rth  more  melted  dowai  than  they  are  as 
cf  ,ns,  and  something  must  be  done  or  tliis 
w  !1  become  a  further  complication  to  the 
C'  -.n  shortage. 

Obviously,  our  coinage  sy&tem  is  going  to 
b>  changed  and  our  new  coins  are  going  to 
c<^'ntain  less  silver,  but  it  seems — at  the  very 
I,  St — that  something  ought  to  be  figured 
-■'•at  to  avoid  the  cheap-looking  "hamburger" 
.•■  ndwiches. 


Extension  of  the  Export  Control  Act 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CM-TFOnlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1965 

Tlie  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
li  use  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
<  nsideration  the  bill  H.R.  7105  to  provide 
':  r  continuation  of  authority  for  regulation 
(  "  exports,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.    COHELAN.     Mr.    Chairaian,    I 

v^nt  to  express  my  strong  support  for 

tiie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 

:..an  from  New  York    [Mr.  MulterI    to 

Piotect  American  finns  and  American 


interests    from    the    Arab    boycott    of 
Israel. 

As  we  know,  the  Arab  League,  in  at- 
tempts to  further  its  economic  boycott 
of  Israel,  has  required  American  firms 
doing  business  with  any  of  its  member 
nations  to  state,  among  other  things, 
that  they  do  not  do  business  with  Israel, 
that  they  do  not  employ  Jews,  and  that 
the  majority  ownership  of  their  firms 
is  not  held  by  Jews. 

These  requirements  are  not  only  de- 
plorable and  onerous,  they  are  com- 
pletely contradictor^'  to  the  policies  and 
the  principles  of  this  country. 

It  is  true.  Mr.  Chainnan.  that  the  com- 
mittee's bill  sets  forth  a  declaration  of 
policy  agaiiTSt  this  practice.  But  a  dec- 
laration of  policy  is  not  enough.  We 
need  language,  which  this  amendment 
provides,  to  prevent  American  firms 
from  participating  in  any  boycott  which 
is  carried  out  by  a  foreign  nation  or 
nations  to  further  its  ovm  political  ol>- 
jectives  and  which  is  aimed  at  a  cotmtry 
friendly  to  the  United  States. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  legislate  as  to 
Ahat  a  foreign  power  can  do  or  cannot 
do  in  regard  to  its  own  nationals.  But 
we  certainly  can  and  should  legislate  as 
to  the  standards  of  our  o^^ti  practices. 

Tills  is  what  this  amendment  seeks  to 
do.  It  implements  the  declaration  aJ- 
ready  included  in  the  bill  by  giving  it 
the  teeth  which  can  make  it  effective. 
As  support  for  the  very  principles  and 
r>olicies  of  our  country,  this  amendment 
should  be  approved  overwhelmingly 
today. 


Time  for  Debate  on  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10. 1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
announcements  concerning  the  commit- 
ment of  ground  troops  to  combat  raises 
serious  questions.  The  history  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  one  of  gradual  escalation. 
The  time  has  come  for  full  hearings  and 
full  debate  concerning  this  most  crucial 
international  issue.  Twenty-seven  of  my 
colleagues  have  joined  with  me  in  sign- 
ing a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  asking  for 
open  and  full  hearings  on  Vietnam.  The 
New  York  Times  today  in  an  editorial 
strongly  suggests : 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Prtjideiit  to 
take  the  country  into  his  conlicicnre  and  to 
give  the  Congress  time  for  a  full  debr^tp  before 
the  war  is  escalated  any  further. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  follow- 
ing editorial : 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  June  10.  19651 
Ground  War  in  Washington 
Tl»e  Johnson  administration's  decision  au- 
tliorizing  a  combat  role  for  American  troops 
In  South  Vietnam  is  only  confirmed  by 
yesterday's  White  House  statement;  yet  the 
statement  is  carefully  drafted  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  United  States  i.=  Tict  em- 
barking on  a  radical  new  course 


The  White  House  admits  that  Gener&l 
Westmoreland,  since  March,  has  had  the  sec- 
ondary mission  of  providing  combat  support 
to  South  Vietnamese  units  in  trouble. 

But  why  did  Secretary  Rusk  at  the  time 
say  that  "ground  combat  personnel  is  not 
what  is  needed"  Emd  that  there  would  be  "a 
problem  about  foreign  ground  troops  under- 
taking the  kind  of  pacification  effort  that  is 
required  in  South  Vietnam"? 

The  White  House  denies  that  the  President 
ordered  the  new  cc«nbat  role  In  March  "or  at 
any  other  time."  It  Is  explained  that  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland's  authority  was  "implicit" 
in  the  assignment  of  Marines  to  Danang. 
Yet,  how  could  "Implicit"  authority  have 
been  so  explicitly  defined  all  along  as  was 
finally  claimed  in  yesterday's  White  House 
statement?  It  is  there  limited  to  instances 
when  South  Vietnamese  forces  are  "faced 
with  aggressive  attack  when  other  eflfective 
reserves  are  not  available  and  when  in  his 
[Westmoreland's]  Judgment  the  military 
situation  urgently  requires  It." 

As  recently  as  last  Saturday  the  State  De- 
partment did  not  mention  this  role  when,  at 
the  request  of  newsmen,  it  redefined  the  mis- 
sion of  American  troops  In  a  statement  re- 
portedly approved  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
Department.  It  admitted  that  American 
troops  had  stepped  beyond  an  advisory  role. 
but  described  their  function  simply  as  de- 
fense of  American  installations  and  patrol- 
ling nearby. 

The  new  role  of  "combat  support,"  which 
the  State  Department  finally  announced  this 
week,  seems  to  be  one  of  serving  as  a  strat<»gic 
and  tactical  reserve  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army.  It  presumably  can  take 
American  combat  troops  anywhere  in  the 
country.  Despite  an  effort  semantically  lo 
exclude  "offensive"  campaigns,  it  appears  lo 
Include  aid  to  South  Vietnamese  units  that 
get  Into  difficulty  during  offensive  as  well  as 
defensive  Of>eratlons. 

A  land  war  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  which 
many  of  the  countrj-'s  leading  military  men 
long  have  opposed,  is  not  tmdertaken  lightly 
or  without  premeditation  and  careful  plan- 
ning. The  doubling  of  American  troops  in 
South  Vietnam  since  March  and  the  reports 
that  the  54.000  now  there  are  being  increased 
to  70,000  suggest  implementation  of  a  plan 
approved  in  February  and  prepared  much 
earlier. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  President  to 
take  the  country  Into  his  confidence  and  to 
give  the  Congress  time  for  a  full  debate  be- 
fore the  war  Is  escalated  any  further. 


When  the  Trnth  Pops  Oat  It  Lands  Right 
in  Phoenix 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  IVES 

Thursday.  May  27,  1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, following  is  an  editorial  "When  the 
Truth  Pops  Out  It  Lands  Right  in  Phoe- 
nix" by  Richard  Wilson,  which  appeared 
in  the  Arizona  Republic  of  May  12.  1965. 
It  Is  worth  reading  and  considering — 
with  the  thought  that  fairness  and  open- 
ness of  mind  is  necessary  to  the  under- 
standing and  evaluation  of  any  policy 
or  philosophy: 

When  the  Truth  Pops  Out  It  Lands  Right 
IN  Phoenix 

(By  Richard   Wilson) 
Phoenix. — One    has    a    strange   feeling    in 
this  sun-swept  city  of  more  than  half  a  mU- 
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lion  th;a  i!ie  truth  had  been  revealed  to 
hUn  but  that  he  listened  not.  This  city  was 
and  still  is  the  home  of  former  U.S.  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  whose  advocacy  of  more 
militant  U.S.  action  against  Comnaunist  ex- 
pansion cost  him  millions  of  votes  in  the 
presidential  election  last  November. 

It  was  en  route  here  midway  in  the  cam- 
paign mat  Senator  Goldwater  stood  in  the 
midsection  of  the  chartered  campaign  plane 
:nd  discussed  off  the  record  with  reporters 
some  of  the  implications  of  his  more  militant 
policies. 

At  the  time,  tiiere  seemed  to  be  a  not  of  in- 
congruity in  a  presldentiEd  candidate  dis- 
cussing in  such  technical  detail  the  nature 
of  modern  military  applications.  Such  ap- 
plications had  not  really  figured  in  a  presi- 
dential campaign  before;  prior  war  and  pence 
issues  had  been  in  larger  generalities. 

Is  it  essentially  true  that  President  John- 
son h;u,  now  adopted  policies  for  v.hich  his 
opponent  last  fall  was  pilloried?  Is  it  es- 
sentially true,  as  was  charged  by  a  prominent 
editor  at  a  seminar  of  public  relations  ex- 
ecutives here,  that  Goldwater  was  "lynched' 
by  the  press  and  by  his  political  opposition? 
There  is  too  much  truth  in  both  charges  for 
a  light  disniisial. 

Now,  with  200-plane  air  raids  on  North 
Vietnam.  45.000  troops  there  and  15,000  In 
the  Dominican  Republic,  one  must  certainly 
conclude  that  the  general  sense  of  what  Sen- 
ator Goldwater  was  talking  about  last  fall 
is  now  in  fact  being  carried  out. 

The  supply  lines  to  the  Vietcong  .ac  being 
bombed  with  increasing  Intensity  ;ind  to  an 
extent  which  may  not  even  have  been  en- 
visioned by  Senator  Goldwater.  Nuclear 
weapons  are  not  being  used  to  defoliate  the 
forest  and  expose  the  Vietcong,  but  Gold- 
water  did  not  advocate  that.  Areas  have 
been  defoliated,  however,  by  conventional 
bombing,  and  it  has  been  stated — only  for 
background  information,  to  be  sure — that 
we  do  not  recognize  a  limitation  on  the  use 
t'f  nuclear  weap>ons. 

Yet  it  will  be  recalled  that  in  television 
films  paid  for  from  Democratic  campaign 
funds,  the  intentional  impression  was  given 
that  Senator  Goldwater  would  expose  small 
children  to  the  hazards  of  nuclear  radiation. 
As  for  some  of  the  more  general  aspects. 
President  Johnson  has  not  moved  toward 
I  he  withdrawal  or  threat  of  withdrawal  of 
diplomatic  recognition  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  advocated  by  Senator  Goldwater 
to  deter  Russia  from  new  expansionary  acts. 
But  the  sternest  of  warnings  have  been  given 
publicly  and  privately  to  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  repetition  of  offenses  against  the 
American  Elmbassy,  and  the  general  line  of 
policy  on  an  accommodation  with  Rii.ssia  has 
bocome  harder. 

Many  passages  can  be  foimd  in  Senator 
Goldwater's  controversial  book.  "Why  Not 
Victory?"  which  are  now  in  the  fabric  of  na- 
tional policy  under  Johnson.  One  of  them 
:«;:  "We  must  stop  believing  that  our  pri- 
in  iry  objective  must  be  to  humor  the  public 
o;)inion  of  neutral  or  uncgeomltted  nations 
r  .ther  than  to  defend  our  strategic  interests, 
ci>->peratp  closely  with  our  allies,  and  advance 
<nir  positions  of  strength." 

Another  which  has  a  current  application  in 
the  Dominican  Republic:  "We  must  make  It 
.ibsnlutely  clear.  In  the  most  explicit  terms. 
That  Commtmlst  governments  will  not  be  tol- 
erated in  the  Western  Hemisphere."'  The 
US.  Morincs  are  now  making  this  as  explicit 
as  possible  under  Johnson's  orders. 

To  cite  fthese  examples  of  Senator  Gold- 
water's  prescience  In  U.S.  foreign  ix>Ucy  Is 
!iot  to  endorse  everything,  nor  even  anything, 
th.u  he  said  and  wrote.  But  it  Is  to  suggest 
fhnt  .Americans  must  open  their  minds  to  ra- 
tional analyses  of  controversial  policies,  and 
not  to  reject  such  analyses  a&  the  ranting  of 
rrlKger-happy  wild  men. 

II  must  be  evident  by  now  also  that  if  Sen- 
ator  Goldwater  was  not  "lynched"  for  hla 


views,  as  the  editor  charged,  he  was  not  given 
much  of  a  day  in  court  either. 

Nor  Is  it  a  sound  reason  tltat  becauae  Gold- 
water  advocated  some  phasee  of  the  policle« 
now  pursued  by  Johnson  that  Johnson  ia 
thes'efore  wrong.  We  see  today  on  the  uni- 
versity campuses  young  and  old  minds  frozen 
In  the  IsJnd  of  concepts  that  rejected  serious 
consideration  of  Goldwa tor's  views  and  now 
reject  Johnson's  policies. 

We  read  critics  who  link  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam with  the  race  problem  in  this  country 
in  the  le.-iding  non  sequitur  of  current  aca- 
demic logic.  We  hear  tinfledged  opinion 
from  uninformed  minds  on  the  nature  of 
the  Asi.r>  .'itrugsle  as  a  civil  wax  comparable 
to  our  own  between  the  North  and  South. 

These  vilc-s  are  at  lea~t  Consistent.  They 
oppose  the  Johnson  policies  for  the  same 
reasons  they  opposed  Goldwater's.  If  they 
run  true  to  form.  Johnson  will  .<k>on  be  pic- 
tured as  a  reckless  extremist  unhinged  by 
the  p'-es^tires  of  the  White  Hrr.se 


Philinpine  Independence  Day 


r'lTFNSTON  OF  PJEMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdatj.  June  10.  1965 

'Ml.  POWELL.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  on  June 
12,  1898.  the  .areat  and  distinguished  pa- 
triot of  the  Philippine  Islands,  Gen.  Emi- 
lio  Aauinaldo.  declared  the  Independence 
of  his  country  from  Spanish  rule.  The 
histoi-ic  day  is  honored  and  celebrated 
by  the  people  of  the  Philippines  as  a  na- 
tional holiday.  On  this  important  anni- 
vcr.'^ary  I  would  like  to-  extend  warm 
congintulations  to  His  Excellency,  the 
Pi-esjdeni  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Dio.'-dado  Macapagal,  and  to  His 
Excellencv  the  Ambas.sador  of  the  Phil- 
ippino.<  to  tlie  Unitrd  States,  Oscar 
Ledesma. 

The  Pliilipi)inf\s  i^  located  in  one  of  the 
most  troubled  parts  of  the  world.  Not 
far  from  its  shores  are  tlic  crisis  areas 
southeast  Asia:  Vietnam  and  Laos.  Its 
nelchbors.  Indonesia  and  Malaysia,  are 
embroiled  in  a  bitter  feud  with  each 
other.  The  Philippines  is  one  of  the  few 
stable  and  sei-ene  features  in  a  landscape 
of  conflict  and  confusion.  What  is  the 
explanation  for  this  phenomenon? 

There  are  many  contributing  factors, 
but  none  are  as  im)X)itant  as  the  Ion,? 
history  of  responsible  democratic  sov- 
ernment  in  the  PhilippineB.  The  United 
States  can  affoi-d  to  show  some  pride  in 
this  achievement,  because  its  adminis- 
tration of  the  PhilipiMnes  was  from  the 
first  declai-ed  to  be  temporary  in  nature. 
We  had  as  our  goal  the  development  of 
Institutions  which  would  permit  and  en- 
coui-age  the  eventual  establishment  of  a 
free  and  democi-atic  government. 

That  momentous  occasion  anived  on 
July  4.  1946,  the  day  the  Philippine  Is- 
lajnds  became  the  independent  Repub- 
lic of  the  Philippines. 

Ever  since  then,  the  Philippines  has 
been  a  valued  friend  and  ally  of  the 
United  States.  Our  country  has  a  pro- 
found Interest  In  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippines  because  of  our  long 
and  close  association  with  them.    While 


minor  ii-ritants  have  arisen  occasion  i- 
ly — as  between  all  good  friends — the  un- 
derlying mutuality  of  outlook  on  the  im- 
portant matters  has  kept  the  basic  fabric 
of  our  friendship  intact. 

I  know  that  all  Americans  join  me  in 
saluting  the  people  of  the  Philippine  I.,- 
lands  on  the  annivei'sary  of  their  inde- 
pendence. 


U.S.  Policy  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10.  1965 

Mr.  ST,  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  .m 
addiess  which  I  delivered  on  Saturd.  y. 
June  5.  1965.  on  the  occasion  of  the  IC-li 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  P:  i 
10004,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  at 
Jewett  City.  Conn,,  in  my  district.  la 
this  address  I  discussed  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  and  I  emphasized  the  fact  that 
our  Government  is  pursuing  the  I'i 'ht 
policy  there. 

The  text  of  my  address  follows: 
Ad-jhess    b\-    Concressm.-^n    William    L.       r. 
Once 

Commander  Kowalski,  officers,  and  m^  . - 
hers  of  post  10004.  friends,  it  is  a  great  pit  - 
ure  for  me  t<D  be  here  with  you  on  this  '- 
casion  when  you  celebrate  the  10th  anniv.  .'- 
sary  of  your  post  In  Jewett  City.  I  am  \  :  y 
happy  that  Henry  Pincherra,  past  St.te 
commander  who  originally  installed  this  p  t 
10  years  ago,  is  here  today.  I  am  sure  hi  is 
very  proud,  as  we  all  are  of  your  post  ;>  .d 
its  accomplishments  over  the  past  decade. 
As  a  member  of  the  VFW  and  as  one  v..) 
is  almost  a  neighbor  of  yoitrs,  I  £im  fami!  r 
with  some  of  your  activities  and,  thcrcir' ... 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  comm.;  1 
you  for  all  you  have  done. 

I  should  like  to  devote  my  remarks  lo  a 
discussion  of  the  situation  in  Vietn.un, 
where  we  are  presently  embroiled  in  a  w  r. 
Naturally,  it  is  very  much  on  our  minds  :o 
keep  this  war  to  a  limited  basis,  not  to  '■>:■<. 
it  get  out  of  hand  and  become  another  world 
conflagration.  Most  of  all,  we  are  interes-  1 
in  bringing  the  conflict  to  an  early  ter;r  - 
nation,  so  that  the  bloodshed  may  rp:i.=e  r  1 
our  men  may  return  to  their  faniilics. 

This  possibility,  of  course,  is  e:usier  s...cl 
than  done.  We  are  dealing  with  a  ruthlt-.-s 
and  fanatic  enemy  and  let  me  say  at  the 
very  outset  that  the  real  enemy  in  this  c-  -o 
is  not  the  Vietnamese  people,  but  Comir.  - 
nlKt  China  which  stands  in  back  of  the  Not  a 
Vle*namese  and  is  eg.ging  them  on  to  w.  re 
their  attack  on  South  Vietnam.  In  o*'-  r 
word.'^.  Communist  China  is  merely  usi-:? 
the  North  V'ietnamese  as  a  tool  against  t'le 
free  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  North  Vif- 
nam  could  not  wage  this  war,  excejit  o:'.  ; 
very  limited  basis,  were  it  not  for  the  sub- 
stantial help  it  has  received  and  Is  rcceivr  : 
from  Communist  China. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  has  diirint;  i.e 
past  year  assumed  large  proportions  all  over 
the  world  and  has  become  a  matter  of  iir.  - 
vers.il  concern  because  of  the  grave  thro  t 
it  poses  to  world  peace.  I  have  received  I'  - 
ters  from  people  who  want  to  know  why  -ve 
are  there,  why  don't  we  get  out  of  Vietnnin. 
and  why  don't  we  enter  into  peace  neei^  - 
atlons  with  the  Communists,  and  simi'  r 
questions. 
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The  official  reason  given  by  our  Govern- 
nicnt  for  U.S.  presence  in  Vietnam  is  that 
we  were  Invited  to  help  that  Republic,  cre- 
ated by  the  Geneva  accord  of  1954,  to  or- 
g.\nize  and  defend  Itself.  It  Is  also  obvious, 
however,  that  we  are  In  Vietnam  because  we 
think  it  Is  In  our  best  interests  and  for  the 
security  of  our  country  and  the  whole  free 
world  to  see  that  the  Communists  do  not 
gain  control  over  It.  Our  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Vietnam  is  almost  cer- 
tainly the  major  factor  which  has  prevented 
thnt  coimtry  from  falling  victim  to  Com- 
munist guerrilla  warfare  directed  from  tlie 
nnrth.  Consequently,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
thtit  our  presence  In  Vietnam  is  abhorrent 
to  Red  China  and  Its  stooges  in  North  Viet- 

n.  m. 

l,et  me  emphasize  the  point  that  the  con- 
flict In  Vietnam  cannot  be  separated  from, 
or  viewed  apart  from,  the  context  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Far  East  and  the 
la.-ger  scheme  of  world  afTairs.  Communist 
China  would  very  much  like  to  have  a  free 
hand  to  exercise  Its  influence  and  power  in 
southeast  Asia.  Indeed,  its  leaders  have  ai- 
re idy  called  for  "a  war  of  liberation"  against 
Tliailand.  They  did  not,  of  course,  bother  to 
ascertain  whether  the  people  of  Thailand 
w.^nt  to  be  Uljerated.  Communist  style. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  faU  of  Viet- 
n.^Ti  to  the  Communists  would  be  followed 
shortly  thereafter  by  a  similar  conflict  and 
the  establishment  of  Commtmlst  dominion 
over  Thfidland. 

Malayasla's  position  would  become  unten- 
a'ole.  Burma  and  India,  and  possibly  Paki- 
stan and  other  countries  In  that  part  of  the 
world,  would  find  themselves  outflanked  and 
at  the  mercy  of  a  hostile  power  which  has 
already  seized  a  number  of  strategic  moun- 
t; in  passes  leading  to  those  countries.  With 
a  situation  of  this  sort  developing  in  the  Far 
E.^st.  how  long  do  you  sruppose  It  would  be 
before  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  con- 
fronted with  this  threat?  Or  Korea,  Japan. 
and  Formosa?     Or  the  Philippines?     Or  even 

H.xwali? 

The  basic  questions  being  asked  by  the 
A:nerican  public  are  these:  Is  it  in  our  best 
hiterest  to  assist  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam maintain  its  identity?  Is  It  m  our  best 
Irterest  to  frustrate  Communist  Chinese 
designs  on  southeast  Asia?  For  the  past 
docade  the  judgment  of  our  national  admin- 
i:5irations  under  both  political  parties  has 
been  and  sUll  Is  "Yes"  to  both  questions. 
Moreover,  we  have  by  treaty  solemnly  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  this  course — and  the 
United  States  has  not  made  a  habit  of  break- 
ing Its  International  treaties. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  United 
fates  cannot  and  will  not  enter  into  negotl- 
f.ions  at  the  point  of  a  gtin.  It  has  not 
d  ne  so  with  any  adversary  throughout  its 
r.farly  Vko  centuries  of  existence,  and  it  will 
cfrtalnly  not  do  so  with  the  Communist  who 
citenly  advocate  our  destruction.  When 
p^r-ace  negotiations  are  to  be  undertaken,  we 
r.ust  enter  into  sxich  negotiations  from  a 
p  -sition  of  strength  and  in  the  interest  of 
\-orld  peace. 

We  have  always  been  and  still  are  a  peace- 
loving  people.  We  do  not  wage  aggressive 
Wars  for  conquest.  We  stand  for  peace,  we 
V,  .nit  peace  and  we  want  it  very  badly.  Yes, 
the  United  States  will  negotiate  and  Presi- 
tiont  Johnson  has  stated  on  several  occasions 
that  he  is  willing  to  go  anywhere  and  any- 
time to  discuss  matters  of  world  peace.  We 
snail  not  do  so  at  the  point  of  a  gun  or  when 

i.e  terms  are  set  in  advance. 
In  this  connection.  I  think  it  would  be 
V  ise  for  us  to  recall  the  words  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy  who  said:  "Let  us  never 
!  t>gotiate  out  of  fear.  But  let  us  never  fear 
■  '  negotiate." 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
:  ists  would  like  to  take  us  on  eventually  in 

n  aggressive  war  in  southeast  Asia.  That 
;    why  they  are  constantly  spreading  hatred 

:  America  and  presenting  us  in  the  image 
".'  imperialists  In  the  eyes  of  other  nations 


in  Asia.  Tlierefore.  it  should  be  clear  to  all 
of  us  that  the  closer  we  keep  our  line  of 
defense  to  Red  China,  the  better  off  we  shall 
be  in  the  long  run. 

In  February,  when  the  United  States 
Started  bombing  North  Vietnam,  the  war 
entered  into  a  new  phase.  The  United  States 
is  siiowing  that  it  means  business,  that  we 
are  taking  our  commitments  seriously,  that 
we  have  adequate  power  to  maintain  our 
position  and  the  moral  courage  to  persevere 
and  we  are  not  a  "paper  tiger,"  as  the  Chinese 
believe  us  to  be.  The  United  States  is  also 
making  it  as  clear  to  the  Chinese  as  possible 
that  we  are  not  going  to  accept  their  terms, 
and  that  we  are  not  going  to  retreat  from 
that  part  of  the  world  and  give  Communist 
China  a  free  hand  to  extend  Its  domination. 
Furthermore,  the  United  States  is  showing 
the  Red  Chinese  that  they  cannot  get  away 
With  aggression  against  their  neighbors  and 
against  the  free  world. 

I  am  In  favor  of  President  Johnson's  policy 
In  Vietnam  because  I  believe  It  is  right  and 
It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  our  country.  It  Is 
most  unfortunate  that  we  have  to  bomb 
those  places  and  that  we  have  to  send  o\xc 
men  to  fight  there,  but  we  have  no  other 
recourse.  War  Is  always  dirty,  but  then 
again,  guerrilla  warfare  of  the  type  In  opera- 
tion in.  that  country  Is  the  most  hellish  and 
the  dirtiest  Imaginable.  The  Communists 
are  using  force,  terror,  persecution,  cruelty, 
and  deception  of  every  kind  in  their  efforts 
to  gain  control  over  Vietnam  because  this 
would  open  the  gates  for  them  to  eventually 
establish  their  domination  over  all  of  south- 
east Asia. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  we  are  faced 
with  a  bad  situation — a  situation  that  can- 
not be  handled  vrith  kid  gloves.  We  have 
had  to  retaliate,  we  have  had  to  bomb  them, 
we  have  had  to  send  in  our  men  to  do  the 
job.  Certainly,  we  are  losing  some  of  our 
men  there,  certainly,  there  is  great  danger 
of  escalation  of  the  war.  But  we  are  doing 
our  best  under  the  circumstances  to  keep 
the  number  of  casualties  down  and  to  keep 
the  danger  of  escalation  at  a  minimum.  For 
this  reason  we  are  concentrating  primarily 
on  bombing  military  targets,  railroad  facili- 
ties, depots,  bridges,  and  the  like.  We  have 
avoided  bombing  the  North  Vietnamese  capi- 
tal of  Hanoi.  We  stopped  our  lx>mblng  re- 
cently for  nearly  a  week  In  the  hope  that  the 
Communists  would  show  some  sign  of  will- 
ingness to  sit  down  and  neogtiate  with  us. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain — not  the  slightest  indi- 
cation that  they  want  to  talk  peace. 

Under  those  clrcumstancefc.  It  would  be  a 
very  grlevotis  mistake  on  oiu-  part  to  pull  out 
of  Vietnam.  For  one  thing,  it  would  imme- 
diately be  Interpreted  by  the  whole  world,  by 
friend"  and  foe  alike,  as  a  sign  of  weakness  on 
our  part.  The  nations  of  the  free  world 
would  see  it  as  a  sign  of  our  unwillingness  to 
defend  the  free  world  and,  in  turn,  they 
wotild  be  reluctant  to  support  us.  The  Com- 
munists would  Interpret  it  as  a  sure  signal  to 
go  ahead  with  their  plans  to  subjugate  other 
nations  and  to  take  over  one  country  after 
another.  I  believe  that  within  a  year  or  a 
year  and  a  half  we  would  be  facing  the  same 
situation  in  the  Philippines  as  we  are  facing 
today  in  Vietnam.  If  we  gave  in  there,  the 
next  step  would  be  Hawaii,  and  then  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

So  you  see  that  much  depends  c.ii  the  out- 
come in  Vietnam  where  our  whole  southeast 
Asia  policy  is  at  stake.  But  it  is  not  merely 
southeast  Asia  alone,  it  is  also  our  own  de- 
fense that  is  at  stake.  This  is  not  a  matter 
to  be  easily  dismissed  or  ignored.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  say  to  you  today— and  t>e- 
lieve  me  that  much  thought  has  gone  Into  it 
over  these  many  weeks— that  our  Govern- 
ment is  doing  the  right  thing  in  Vietnam. 
It  is  pursuing  the  right  policy  there,  because 
to  do  otherwise  would  be  almost  suicidal  for 
us. 

Now.  I  know  that  we  are  not  a  very  patient 
people.  We  would  like  to  see  this  situation 
over  with  as  soon  as  possible.     But  this  Is 


exactly  what  the  Communists  are  trying  to 
exploit  for  their  purposes.  In  addition  to 
fighting  men,  modem  weapons,  and  wise 
diplomacy,  we  also  need  a  considerable 
amount  of  patience  to  match  the  patience  of 
the  Chinese.  By  now  it  should  be  clear  to 
all  that  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  Is  not  going 
to  be  resolved  overnight,  or  In  a  few  months, 
or  even  In  a  year.  Experts  are  talking  in 
terms  of  5,  6,  or  7  more  years.  We  cannot 
afford  to  waiver,  we  cannot  afford  to  weaken, 
but  we  must  see  this  thing  through. 

It  is  worth  remembering  too  that  our  in- 
tervention in  Vietnam  began  about  a  decide 
ago  under  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
although  the  bvilldup  In  manpower  did  not 
start  until  about  4  years  ago.  President 
Johnson  is  anxious  to  reach  a  settlement  in 
Vietnam,  but  we  cannot  simply  pull  out  or 
surrender.  The  President  has  stated  on  sev- 
eral occasions  that  the  United  States  will 
"not  grow  tired"  In  Vietnam  and  It  will 
"not  be  defeated."  At  the  same  time,  he  has 
made  It  clear  that  the  United  States  has  no 
desire  to  conquer  North  Vietnam,  and  that 
"there  Is  no  piu-ely  military  solution  in  sight 
for  either  side."  In  other  words,  the  Com- 
munists must  realize  that  fighting  is  no 
longer  profitable,  that  North  Vietnam  Is  be- 
ing shot  up  and  gradually  destroyed,  and 
that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  drain 
on  Red  China.  When  they  realize  that,  then 
they  will  be  ready  to  talk  peace. 

Thus,  they  are  hanging  on  because  they 
believe  we  are  weak,  we  are  decadent  capital- 
ists, we  are  exhausted,  and  our  patience  is 
about  gone.  They  believe  that  our  people 
are  divided  and  are  clamoring  for  peace  and 
for  getting  out  of  Vietnam.  I  believe  they 
are  mistaken.  Germany  made  the  same  mis- 
take In  both  World  Wars.  Japan  made  the 
same  mistake,  and  so  did  Communist  China 
during  the  Korean  conflict.  They  are  re- 
peating the  same  mistake  today. 

I  believe  with  the  President  that  the 
United  States  will  not  weaken.  It  will  not 
grow  tired.  I  believe  It  will  see  this  thing 
through,  no  matter  how  long  it  takes.  We 
have  much  more  at  stake  here  than  mere 
honor  or  glorj'.  The  whole  future  of  the 
American  people  and  of  the  entire  free  world 
is  at  stake.  Tlie  sooner  and  the  better  the 
whole  world  understands  our  position,  the 
more  hopeful  this  position  will  become  and 
the  greater  will  be  the  chances  for  ultimate 
victory. 

George  Washington  once  said : 
"Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise 
and  honest  can  repair;    the   rest   is  In  the 
hands  of  God." 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  are 
wise  enough  and  honest  enough  to  see  the 
standard  that  has  been  raised  and  what  it 
represents  for  us  now  and  in  the  future,  and 
I  think  they  will  rally  to  this  standard.  For 
the  rest,  we  must  trust  in  God. 

And  so.  in  conclusion,  I  want  to  leave  with 
you  the  thought  expressed  so  well  by  a  mod- 
ern-day American  poet,  Russell  Davenport, 
who  in  his  epic  poem.  "My  Country."  says 
as  follows : 

"Freedom  Is  not  to  limit  but  t<T  share. 
And    freedom    here    means    fre»dnni    f\ fry- 
where," 
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Mr.     OTTINGER.     Mr.     Speaker.     I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  our  distincuisheri 
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colleagues  two  books  which  have  recently 
been  published  by  Oceana  Publications 
of  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.  These  books,  which 
deal  with  separate  but  vital  aspects  of 
our  present  foreign  and  domestic  poli- 
cies, are  "Breakthrough  to  the  Great 
Society"  by  David  Cushman  Coyle.  and 
"Vietnam:  A  Diplomatic  Tragedy,"  by 
Victor  Bator. 

Mr.  Bator,  an  international  lawyer  and 
former  diplomat,  documents  the  history 
of  the  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam  from 
the  policies  of  President  Eisenhower  and 
Secretary  Dulles  in  the  raid-1950's.  He 
points  out  that  we  must  now  live  with 
the  policies  which  were  promulgated  at 
that  time.  Mr.  Bator  contends  that 
patient  diplomacy  should  have  been 
utilized  In  this  area  instead  of  the  mili- 
tary action  which  was  actually  employed 
and  which  has  continued. 

In  "Breakthrough  to  the  Great  So- 
ciety," with  forewords  by  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Illinois  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Messrs.  Douglas  and  Clark. 
David  Coyle  analyzes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's basic  responsibility  to  take 
action  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country 
and  to  recommend  ways  of  using  national 
economic  power  to  meet  those  needs. 
The  author  delves  particularly  into  the 
impact  of  automation  on  the  American 
economy  and  examines  the  use  of  edu- 
\  cation  as  a  solution  to  the  technological 
\  unemployment  caused  by  automation. 
/  Mr.  Coyle,  author  of  several  works 
on  national  and  international  affairs, 
has  skillfully  utilized  the  testimony  be- 
for  various  conRressional  committees 
on  the  war  on  poverty  in  discussing 
many  of  the  problems  which  confront 
the  United  States  today.  He  treats 
creatively  subjects  of  vital  domestic  im- 
p>ortance  such  as  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  handicapped,  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  and  public  finance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  certain  that  many 
of  our  colleagues  would  find  these  books 
both  timely  and  of  interest. 
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HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

,      IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9.  1965 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
E>ally  Defender,  Thursday.  May  25.  1965. 
concernintr  the  war  on  poverty  in 
Chicago.  This  editorial  highlights  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  the  Chicago 
program  on  urban  opportimlty  is  being 
admini.'stered.  It  is  an  answer  to  the 
criticism  that  was  levied  when  the  pro- 
gram was  initiated  and  clears  up  the 
misunderstanding  that  took  place  at  the 
time. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

The  War  on  Poverty 

The  storm  of  criticism  with  which  the 
Chicago  program  on  urban  opportunity  was 
greeted,  has  now  subsided.    Unfortunate  and 


unsettling  as  were  the  critical  darts,  they, 
nevertheless,  served  to  clear  the  air  of  much 
apprehension  and  misunderstanding. 

The  Chicago  program  was  hit  the  hardest. 
Yet  it  has  been  from  the  very  beginning  the 
best  organized  and  the  most  studiously  and 
imaginatively  conceived  effort  toward  sys- 
tematic eradication  of  the  blight  of  poverty 
and  ignorance. 

Criticism  sometimes  is  fa  mucli  needed 
therapy.  Coming  at  the  iliitial  st?.gc  of  a 
newborn  mission,  however,  it  could  liavc 
blunted  its  growth  and  immobilized  its 
functifina. 

The  leadership  here  is  competent  and  has 
the  necessary  intellectual  buoyancy  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  complex  sociological  facet  of 
the  problems  facing  it.  PYom  the  admin- 
istrative angle,  the  working  luilts  are  staffed 
with  experienced  and  well-trained  profes- 
sionals. 

Responsible  community  leaders  who  are 
not  directly  Involved  in  the  crusade  agamst 
poverty  have  begun  to  appreciate  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task.  The  criticism  by  the  un- 
initiated tliat  the  poor  were  not  woven 
Into  the  fabric  of  the  oper.ition  proved  to  be 
an  erroneous  assessment. 

Dr.  Deton  J.  Brooks,  executive  director  of 
the  Chicago  project,  saw  to  it  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
were  scrupulo<.isly  observed.  He  has  estab- 
lished key  units  in  strategic  localities  mak- 
ing It  possible  for  the  roBidents  of  slum 
neighborhoods  to  have  a  meaningful  voice 
in  solving  their  own  problems. 

Of  course,  there  was  much  walling  among 
those  per.Kons  who  souglit  to  transmute  the 
antipoverty  war  into  governmental  subsidies 
for  dem;:c;o<?s  and  crnckjx)ts.  Tliey  were 
startled  when  they  discoverad  that  the  power 
to  fix  policy  resided  \:\  a  council  broadly 
representative  ui  nil  f.  ctors  in  luban  Chi- 
cago—social work,  neighborhood  .antipover- 
ty organization,  ir.dustry.  liibor,  religion,  as 
well  as  the  city  government. 

The  execution  of  the  ecr.nomic  opportunity 
program  is  entrusted  into  the  hands  of  a 
very  skillful  and  e.xpericnced  administrator. 
Dr.  Brooks  has  been  a  teacher,  social  work- 
er, newsp.iper  editor,  '■titistlcian.  and  uni- 
versity lecturer.  Few  n;cn,  Negro  or  white, 
have  his  qualifications  and  brilliance.  Un- 
der his  able  supervision,  thr  Chicago  urbnn 
economic  fipp-irtunity  iLa,";  evn'.ved  into  a 
shining  model  for  other  large  metropolitan 
centers  to  follow. 

Credit  for  this  appointment  belongs  to 
our  perceptive  Mayor  D.iley  who  didn't  seek 
a  ward  heeler  to  head  the  antipoverty  proj- 
ect and  uproot  the  social  evils  incident;i!  to 
poverty  and  want.  I 


American  Library  Trustee  Association 
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IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10, 1965 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
fortunate condition  of  many  of  the 
libraries  in  our  Nation  is  well  known  to 
all  of  us.  The  concern  of  Congress  in 
this  area  was  expressed  by  the  extension 
and  implementation  of  the  Librarj-  Ser\^- 
ices  Act  last  year. 

The  importance  of  a  superior  library 
system  to  the  Nation  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned.   It  is  extremely  imperative  that 


good  library  facilities  be  available  to  i  :i 
who  desire  to  use  them  and  that  t.;e 
facilities  be  in  such  a  state  that  t;;e 
library  itself  is  able  to  make  a  positr^e 
contribution  to  the  development  of  t  ;e 
community. 

A  constituent  of  mine,  Charles  E.  Reici, 
of  Paramus,  N.J.,  is  currently  sen-iiv^ 
as  president  of  the  American  Libr;..y 
Trustee  Association,  which  is  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  the  i- 
brary  system  of  this  Nation.  In  vn 
address  at  the  ALTA  congressio-:al 
luncheon,  Mr.  Reid  provided  an  excel!  ut 
statement  on  the  responsibilities  of  il-io 
public  libraries.  As  Mi-.  Reid  poin;  od 
out,  the  public  libraries  have  a  consid-  ;  - 
able  task  confronting  them  in  catchi;.? 
up  with  the  requirements  of  the  citi- 
zenry. 

Libraries  provide  young  people  with  -i 
opportunity  to  broaden  the  scope  of  their 
education.  They  expand  the  recrea- 
tional time  of  the  youthful  citizenry,  i  s- 
sist  the  culttu-ally  ujiderprivileged,  &i.d 
broaden  the  potential  of  the  gifted. 

Libraries  are  not  only  important  to  tl^e 
youth  of  the  Nation  but  to  the  ad,  "t 
community  as  well.  In  fact,  throii  h 
programs  of  research  and  adult  educ  - 
tion,  the  library  can  be  a  means  of  cul- 
tural development  for  each  and  evc.y 
individual  at  aU  levels  and  can  lead  lo 
the  establishment  of  social  and  econon.ic 
equality. 

Ml-.  Reid  noted  that  the  ALTA  is  wo;  ;- 
ing  in  each  of  these  areas  and  empli.  - 
sized  especially  the  library  trustee's  role 
in  the  implementation  of  Ubrary  poli^... 
I  believe  his  remarks  merit  the  attenti  a 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Reid's  speech  as  reprinted  in  He 
midwinter  1965  Public  Library  Trus'u  e 
follows: 

A  Message  Fbom  the  President  of  Amekic  '  :-• 
Library  Trustee  Association 

We  are  meeting  here  today  to  honor  thu;e 
whom  we  have  elected  to  represent  us  i.y 
reflecting  their  respective  analysis  and  :..- 
tcrpretation  of  our  Nation's  needs  throue,a 
legislative  programing. 

In  our  complex  social  and  economic  s-'j- 
ciety.  this  is  no  mean  job.  It  is  my  prlvilct-e 
..s  president  of  the  American  Library  Trust'  e 
Association  to  greet  you  on  behalf  of  m  re 
than  40,000  public  library  trustees  eervii.g 
lis  local.  State,  and  national  representati".  s 
of  libraries. 

We  in  the  American  Library  Trustee  A- 
sociation  are  extremely  cognizant  of  or 
re.sponsibilities  as  elected  and  apoplnted  >.:- 
ficials  for  the  establishment  and  maliv.  - 
nance  of  those  lines  of  communication  ■  - 
all  levels  of  government  necessary  to  ena. '  o 
you  to  more  effectively  and  efficiently  eer  .; 
your  electorate. 

As  policvTnakers  of  our  Nation's  libraries,  it 
is  also  our  responsibility  to  see  that  tlu  e 
legislative  program  which  have  been  est.^;- 
lished  on  a  national  level  by  you  are  propc.ly 
vitilized  back  home — not  as  a  substitut:  ;i 
for  local  programing,  but  as  a  true  reflecti  -i 
of  Federal  responsibility  to  establish,  stiii:  - 
late,  and  maintain  libraries  as  the  so:  d 
foundation  for  our  educational  and  see:  i 
processes  and  policies. 

We  know  of  the  tremendous  impact  a:  d 
value  of  the  Library  Servicea  Act.  It  b.i-' 
served  to  prove  to  all  those  concerned  th-  t 
we.  in  failing  to  recognize  the  needs  <  f 
libraries  in  the  past  decades,  have  esta'  - 
lished  a  tremendous  backlog  of  work  'o 
accomplish. 

As  participants  in  the  political  process  I 
pledge,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Llbr.^.ry 
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Trustee  AsBoclatlon,  otir  luU  assistance  and 
cooperation. 

Libraries  have  an  ImpcM-tant  and  expand- 
ing role  m  all  educational  programs  whlcli 
affect  our  Nation.  We  have  an  Important  role 
in  establishing  social  and  economic  equal- 
ity to  all  ova  people  through  the  cialtural 
development  of  each  and  every  individual  at 
all  levels,  as  well  as  the  promotion  of  adult 
educational  programing.  This  role  also  In- 
cludes programs  of  continuous  education, 
retraining  programs  and  others  to  assist  the 
culturally  underprivUeged  and  to  broaden 
the  potential  of  the  gifted. 

V.'e  must  continue  to  serve  the  informa- 
tional center  by  which  tlie  varied  phUosophl- 
cal  and  scientific  facts  and  theories  are  made 
available  to  all  for  evaluation  with  complete 
freedom. 

We  must  provide  the  facilities  by  which 
the  expanding  recreational  time  of  our  citi- 
zenry can  be  used  to  strengthen  and  re- 
Tltalize  our  understanding  of  the  basic  dig- 
nity and  responsibility  of  man  to  himself  as 
well  as  others. 

A.l  this  can  best  be  established  through 
effective  library  pirograms — not  limited  to 
these  Individuals  or  political  subdivisions 
that  can  afford  it,  but  to  all. 

T*ie  strength  of  our  Nation  has  historically 
been  bvUlt  upon  the  creative  and  aggressive 
inii;ds  of  our  people,  through  which  we  have 
been  able  to  meet  the  chaUenge  of  the  past 
centuries.  In  otu-  exploding  world  of  knowl- 
edge, the  library's  role  becomes  more  and 
more  Important  and  we  as  trustees  are  aware 
of  I  he  grave  responsibilities  of  our  oflace.  We 
are  grateful  to  you  for  assisting  us  in  meet- 
ing these  responslbiUtles  through  effective 
legislative  tools.  We  pledge  these  tools  will 
no-,  gather  rust,  but  will  be  kept  bright. 
cle  ;n,  and  sharp  through  o\ir  cultivation  of 
our  most  important  commodity — the  hiunan 
mild.  Working  together,  we  can  irrigate  the 
de.-^^rts  of  despair  and  apathy,  cultivate  the 
miuntains  of  prejudice  and  fear  untU  they 
are  tillable  and  productive.  We  can  use  all 
the  rich  resources  In  the  valley  of  knowledge 
uni;l  all  otu-  land  Is  abundant  with  the  fruits 
of  free  men,  confident,  through  knowledge 
of  themselves  and  of  their  nation. 

I  thank  you  for  all  that  you  have  done 
an^i  are  doing  towards  these  ends. 


Federal  Reserve  Board  Split  on  Credit 
Policy — Robertson  Takes  Issue  With 
Martin — Backs  Patman  Views 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

V:  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday,  June  10, 1965 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  are 
ti.  views  of  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Mr.rtin  out'iof  step  with  administration 
prorrams  fot'  prosperity,  but  he  is  getting 
s';  iic  in  his  owti  backyard  as  well. 

^^  L.  Robertson,  a  highly  regarded 
nit  mber  of  the  independent  and  all- 
Pf  erful  Reserve  Board  yesterday  took 
iss..e  with  Martin's  now  famous  Colum- 
bi;;  University  speech  last  week  where  he 
Ilk  ued  the  current  state  of  our  economy 
to  1929.  The  financial  markets  and  busi- 
er-s  community  in  general  are  still  badly 
!?"r.aken  by  Martin's  alarmist  tactics 
airjicd  to  pave  the  way  for  a  general 
ti:  tening  of  credit  which  many  feel  is 
al:  ady  underway. 


Robertson  told  a  bankers  meeting  In 
Pittsburgh  that  "tight  money  is  not  now 
an  appropriate  prescription  for  our  do- 
mestic economic  problems,"  that  tight 
money  is  not  appropriate  for  our  present 
balance-of -payments  situation  either. 

Robertson  brought  home  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  suffering  from  domestic  in- 
flation and  that  higher  interest  rates  now 
would  jeopardize  our  domestic  economy 
which,  Robertson  said,  "is  the  real  source 
of  our  strength." 

This  is  what  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Wright  Patman,  has  been  saying  for 
years  and  I  am  very  glad  that  someone 
with  such  stature  and  ability  to  act  on 
these  matters  is  in  full  agreement  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee. 

An  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
newspaper  June  10  on  Gtovernor  Robert- 
son's speech  to  the  bankers  follows : 

Pedesial  Reserve  Aid  Disputes  Mabtik  View 

PrrrsBURGH,  Pa.,  June  9. — A  member  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  took  Issue  to- 
night with  recent  statements  by  Board 
Chairman  WUllain  McChesney  Martin.  Jr., 
regarding  the  UjS.  economy  and  balance 
of  payments. 

J.  L.  Robertson  told  a  meeting  of  bankers 
that  higher  Interest  rates  would  be  bad 
medicine  both  for  business  at  home  and  for 
the  dollar  abroad. 

"Tight  money  Is  not  now  an  appropriate 
prescription  for  our  domestic  economic 
problems,  given  the  current  slackening  in 
the  rate  of  business  esxpansion  and  ovir 
sizable  remaining  margins  of  unutilized 
resotu-ces — both  hiunan  and  material," 
Robertson  said. 

As  for  the  dollar  outflow,  Roberston  said 
that  "our  balance  of  payments  is  not  suf- 
fering from  the  'traditional*  ailments  fOT 
which  tighter  money  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  'traditional'  solution. 

"We  are  not  suffering  from  domestic  in- 
flation, with  a  resulting  excess  of  ImpKjrts 
over  exports  and  accompanied  by  a  flight 
from  the  currency,"  he  said  In  a  speech 
prepared  •  for  delivery  to  a  meeting  spon- 
sored by  the  directors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Cleveland. 

Martin  had  compared  the  present  pros- 
perity to  the  roaring  twenties  whlcli  pre- 
ceded the  great  depression.  He  said  the 
Government  must  remain  "willing  and  able 
to  prevent  orderly  expansion  from  turning 
into  disorderly  boom." 

Raising  U.S.  Interest  rates  to  make  them 
more  competitive  with  European  rates  would 
simply  drive  up  European  rates,  too.  Robert- 
son said. 

"Consequently,  I  would  not  favor  higher 
interest  rates  here  unless  and  until  it  seemed 
likely  that  higher  rates  would  either  be 
needed  to  contain  or  curb  Inflation  at  home 
or  would  significantly  Improve  the  balance 
of  payments  without  Jeopardizing  our  do- 
mestic economy — which,  of  course,  le  the 
real  source  of  our  strength,"  Robertson  said. 


marks  in  the  Recoro,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Friday.  June 
4.  1965: 

Johnson's  Coinacb  Proposals 

Long-awaited  recommendations  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  on  changes  In  the  metallic 
content  of  UJS.  coins,  necessitated  by  the 
shortage  of  silver,  were  submitted  to  Con- 
gress Thursday  in  a  special  message  tbat 
lays  the  groundwork  for  sensll>le  and  reason- 
able solutions  to  some  serious  monetary  prob- 
lems. 

Silver  stockpiles  are  diminishing  rapidly 
and  there  is  no  prospect.  In  the  foreseeable 
future,  of  silver  mines  producing  ore  In  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  provide  the  American 
people  with  enough  dimes,  quarters,  and  half 
dollars  unless  their  sliver  content  is  dimin- 
ished or  eliminated.  The  President  proposes 
that  a  combination  of  copper  and  nickel 
be  used  in  dimes  and  quarters.  He  suggests 
that  the  silver  content  of  half  dollars  be 
reduced  from  90  to  40  percent.  There 
would  be  no  changes  in  size. 

Coinage  experts  have  advised  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  new-style  dimes  and  quarters 
would  have  a  shiny  surface  similar  to  the 
nickel  and  presumably  would  be  no  less  du- 
rable. The  new  half  dollar  would  look  vlr- 
tually  the  same  as  the  present  type.  These 
are  important  considerations.  Good  appear- 
ance, quality  and  d  inability  of  coins  con- 
tribute to  public  confidence  in  their  value. 

It  is  said  the  new  dimes  and  quarters  will 
be  acceptable  In  vending  machines  with  no 
adjustment  necessary.  This  would  be  a 
noteworthy  technological  accomplishment. 

The  vending  machine  Industry  has  been 
filled  with  anxiety  at  the  prospect  of  making 
costly  and  time-consuming  alterations  to 
mUlions  of  coin-operated  devices. 

As  the  President  emphasized,  altering  the 
metallic  content  of  coins  would  have  no 
effect  whatever  on  purchasing  power.  A 
dime  would  buy  the  same  cup  of  coffee 
whether  or  not  the  coin  were  made  of  sUver 
just  as  coins  of  the  same  denomination  are 
uniform  as  a  medium  of  exchange  no  matter 
what  face  may  appear  on  them. 

The  urgent  need  remains  to  expedite  con- 
struction of  the  new  mint  In  Philadelphia  so 
the  Nation  can  be  assured  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  coins  during  and  after  the  transi- 
tion period. 


Research  Is  die  Key  to  Growth  and 
StabUity 


Johnson's  Coinage  Proposals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10. 1965 

Mr.    GREEN    of    Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   FEHNSTLVAlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10, 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude herewith  another  report  frcwn  the 
Regional  Industrial  Development  Corp. 
of  southwestern  Permsylvanla  entitled: 
•Research  Is  the  Key  to  Growth  and 
Stability": 

Reseakch  Is  the  Key  to  Growth  and 

Stabh-itt 

WhUe  for  many  years  the  Pittsburgh  re- 
gion has  been,  in  fact,  a  center  of  impressive 
research  facilities  and  engineering  skills,  the 
emergence  of  the  nuclear  age  has  brought 
about  a  rapid  and  spectacular  buUdup  that 
makes  this  one  of  the  great  research  and  de- 
velopment centers  of  the  Nation. 
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The  growing  major  Industrial  laboratco-ies, 
with  their  highly  trained  technicians,  while 
they  may  pursue  projects  of  p\ire  research, 
are  dally  meeting  the  challenge  of  applying 
scientific  breakthroughs  to  new  products, 
new  equipment,  new  methods,  and  materials. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  research  is  signifi- 
cantly evident  In  a  report  by  Industrial  Re- 
search magazine  Indicating  that  10  of  the 
100  most  Important  new  products  of  1963 
were  from  Plttsbvirgh  area  laboratories. 

The  Pittsburgh  region  leads  the  world  in 
two  Important  areas  of  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

In  materials  research,  giants  of  the  steel 
int^ustry  such  as  United  States  Steel,  Jones  & 
Laughlin,  Crucible,  and  Allegheny  Ludlum 
have  Invested  in  extensive  laboratory  facili- 
ties. The  pioneer  in  aluminum — Alcoa — is 
constanly  developing  new  methods  and  ap- 
plications. In  glass  and  polymers — Pltts- 
biirgh  Plate  Glass,  Mobay  Chemical,  and 
Koppers  Co.  In  the  ceramic  field,  Harbison- 
Walker,  Westlnghouse,  and  many  others  have 
expanded  research  operations.  In  addition 
to  such  basic  materials — the  area  is  also  rap- 
idly becoming  a  center  for  research  in  many 
exotic  materials,  single  crystals,  electa-onlc, 
and  magnetic  materials,  superconductors — 
and  a  host  of  other  items  undreamed  of  be- 
fore this  space  age. 

The  future  of  the  coal  Industry  may  well 
be  decided  In  the  laboratories  devoted  to 
searching  out  new  uses  and  applications  of 
this  basic  material.  Just  as  new  vistas  of  op- 
portunity are  being  explored  In  research  on 
petroleum  and  petrochemicals. 

In  atomic  power,  this  area  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  first  oonunercial  atomic  power- 
plant,  at  Shipplngsport.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  centers  of  commercial  powerplant 
development  led  by  the  Westinghoxise  atomic 
power  department.  The  Bettls  Laboratory 
is  credited  with  the  application  of  atomic 
power  to  naval  propulsion,  and  in  space  pro- 
pulsion the  Westlnghouse  Astronuclear  Lab- 
oratory is  the  center  for  the  most  advanced 
developments.  With  this  leadership,  it  is 
entirely  natural  that  the  area  has  also  at- 
tracted the  establishment  of  suppliers  of  nu- 
clear fuel,  precision  components  and  lns1;ru- 
ments.  and  many  types  of  equipment  pecu- 
liar to  the  atomic  power  Industry. 

One  of  the  Pittsburgh  region's  most  famous 
research  centers  Is  Mellon  Institute,  where 
research  ideas  have  grown  into  giant  corpora- 
tions. For  example,  the  research  on  polymers 
and  development  of  Bakelite  and  other  prod- 
ucts led  to  the  giant  Union  Carbide  Chemical 
Corp.  Research  here  on  synthetic  rubber 
helped  to  solve  one  of  the  real  crises  of  World 
War  n 

Matching  the  tremendous  growth  of  In- 
dustrial research  capabilities  are  the  stepped- 
up  programs  at  the  imiverslties.  For  nuclear 
physics  research,  both  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology have  built  large  accelerators.  The 
newly  developing  Space  Center  at  Pitt  opens 
the  door  to  advanced  research  work  in  this 
field.  Medical  research  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  and  its  associated  hospitals  has 
achieved  worldwide  acclaim.  The  Salk  vac- 
ciae  is  a  Cise  in  point,  and  rapid  progress 
holds  the  promise  of  other  equally  spectac- 
ular advances  in  man's  fight  against  disease. 

The  MPC  Corp.  was  formed  recently  to 
bring  together  the  efforts  and  facilities  of 
Mellon  Institute.  Pitt  and  Carnegie  Tech  on 
projects  too  large  or  too  complicated  for  one 
institution  to  handle.  This  Joining  of  the 
three  institutions  will  carry  out  research 
projects  and  operate  facilities  for  the  U.S. 
Government,  for  Industry,  and  for  other  or- 
ganizations. In  many  of  these  programs 
there  will  be  strong  Indtistrlal  flavor  and, 
therefore,  the  corporation  will  Invite  the 
participation  of  Industry. 

Thus,  the  research  and  development  horl- 
7Mns  in  the  Pittsburgh  region  are  almost  vm- 


llmlted.  Tlie  very  presence  and  concentra- 
tion of  scientific  research  skllla  In  one  in- 
dustrial field  tends  to  attract  related  In- 
dustries with  their  own  material  and  product 
development  interests. 


Congressman  Case's  Challenge  to 
Prejudice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF   MEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1965 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Satui- 
day.  June  12,  will  be  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  a  memorable  event  in  the  history 
of  this  body  and  in  the  career  of  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  former  colleagues 
and  present  U.S.  Senators,  my  friend  and 
predecessor  in  this  House,  the  Honorable 
Clifford  P.  Case. 

On  June  12,  1945,  Senator  Case,  then 
a  ftrst-teiin  Congressman,  took  the  floor 
of  the  House  to  reply  to  the  late  Member 
of  Congress  from  Mississippi,  John  E. 
Rankin,  who  the  day  before  had  attacked 
the  late  Supreme  Court  Justice  Frank- 
fiu1«r  and  impugned  the  waj-  record  of 
his  State's  Negro  population. 

Congressman  Case  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge Implicit  in  Congressman  Rankin's 
remarks  and  In  brief  and  measured  terms 
he  defended  those  whom  Mr.  Rankin  had 
attacked.  In  doing  so,  the  young  Con- 
gressman from  New  Jersey's  Sixth  Dis- 
trict demonstrated  a  persuasive  and 
evenhanded  skill  in  debate,  but,  more 
important,  he  displayed  a  sensitive  and 
enlightened  conscience  and  the  courage 
to  act  on  the  dictates  of  that  conscience. 

That  speech,  Mr.  Speaker,  attracted 
and  deserved  nationwide  attention.  For 
those  of  us  who  know  so  well  and  re- 
sp>ect  so  deeply  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  the  speech  still  stands  as  a 
symbol  and  a  prophecy  of  a  career  of 
great  public  service,  unsurpassed  for  Its 
consistent  devotion  to  the  demands  of 
conscience  and  to  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  all  Americans. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  SE>eaker,  it  seems 
most  appropriate  on  this  occasion  to  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  speech  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks: 

A     CKAtLENGE    TO    PREJUDICE 

(Speech  of  Hon.  Clifford  P.  Case,  of  New 
New  Jersey,  In  the  HouEe  of  Representa- 
tives. Tuesday.  June  12.  1B45) 

Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  native-bom,  white,  a  gentile — a  Protes- 
tant. That  I  am  these  things  entitles  me  to 
no  special  status  or  distinction.  Indeed  I 
had  no  choice  as  to  any  of  them,  except  the 
last.  But  because  I  am  these  things,  and 
thus  a  member  of  the  comfortable  majority 
in  this  country.  I  find  myself  under  com- 
pelling obligation  to  express  my  disagree- 
ment with  certain  remarlCB  made  yesterday 
in  this  Chamber  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi.  Mr.  Rankin 

As  to  Mr.  Justice  Pranlcfurter: 

I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  Felix 
Frankfurter.  My  last  and  only  direct  con- 
tact with  him  was  as  a  student  for  a  few 
weeks,  nearly  20  years  ago.     But  several  of 


my  close  friends  and  professional  associates 
have  long  known  him  Intimately  and  I  ha^e 
had  occasion,  of  course,  to  follow  his  deci- 
sions and  opinions  in  my  practice  over  the 
years. 

I  am  convinced  not  only  that  he  is  not  a 
Commiuust,  but  also  that  he  has  no  more 
sympathy  with  the  Communists'  philosophy 
or  their  political,  social,  or  economic  beliefs 
or  methods  than  does  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  or  than  I  do  myself. 

He  is  utterly  devoted  to  our  Amen.",-in 
democratic  system  and  the  great  principles 
of  liberty,  equality,  and  Justice  under  law 
upon  which  It  rests.  His  devotion,  I  suggest, 
is  but  the  deeper  because  he  springs  trom 
a  race  which  has  known  little  but  persecu- 
tion since  It  history  has  been  recorded;  be- 
cause, alien-bom,  he  does  not  regard  the 
great  blessing  of  American  citizenship  so 
casually  as  his  nattiral  right  as  do  many  of 
us  to  whom  It  has  come  by  birth. 

He  is  a  resourcefiU  and  energetic  student 
of  the  law  and  our  institutions;  a  f.ur- 
mlnded  and  stimulating  teacher;  always  a 
crusader  for  Justice  for  the  Individual"  he 
has  become  one  of  the  outstanding  Jus'  ces 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  where  he  is  regarded, 
I  venture  to  say,  by  his  brethren  on  the 
bench,  as  he  is  by  the  profession  gener'.;iy. 
as  somewhat  conservative  in  his  views.  He 
has  the  most  profoimd  respect  for  the  Ccurt, 
for  its  traditions,  and  for  the  law  which  it 
has  made.  I  am  satisfied,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  oiu'  American  sjrstem,  our  constltutit  nal 
democracy,  will  come  to  no  evU  at  his  hands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  word  more. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  also  said 
that,  while  In  Mississippi  the  population  is 
about  equally  divided  between  whites  and 
Negroes,  at  least  90  percent  of  the  casualties 
during  this  war  from  Mississippi  have  been 
gentile  whites. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  group  In  this  country 
has  a  monopoly  on  patriotism.  Men  of  all 
races,  colors,  and  creeds,  whether  native-  or 
foreign-bom  have  equally  sacrificed  their 
lives  or  given  the  best  years  of  their  youth 
In  this  war.  The  casualty  lists  show  tiiat. 
as  do  the  gold  stars  In  the  windows  of  hones. 
both  high  and  htunble.  In  every  city,  town, 
and  hamlet,  and  on  the  farms  through  in 
the  land.  I  suppose  there  are  not  many  Jews 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  but  I  am  C'  n- 
vinced  that  their  casualties  are  In  proportion 
to  their  number  In  the  population,  as  they 
are  over  the  country  as  a  whole.  And.  if 
that  be  not  true  also  of  the  Negroes,  it  is 
due,  I  am  sure,  to  no  lack  of  courage  or 
patriotism  on  their  part,  but  rather  to  these 
two  reasons: 

First.  That,  because  of  poverty  and  lack  oJ 
equal  educational  and  economic  opportur.ity 
for  generatloiuj,  the  percentage  of  Negro 
draft  rejections  on  medical  and  mer.tal 
grounds  is  far  above  the  average  for  other 
groups. 

Second.  That,  to  some  extent,  they  may 
have  been  given  noncombat  service  of  '^ne 
kind  or  another  more  often  than  most  o'her 
groups. 

Obviously,  both  of  these  factors  have  boen 
quite  beyond  the  control  of  the  Negr  es 
themselves.  I  am  sure  the  records  of  "his 
war  will  vindicate  fully  the  heroism  of  he 
Negro  combat  soldier. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  rise  in  defense  o: 
Mr,  Justice  Frankfurter  or  of  the  cou.  -e 
and  patriotism  of  minority  groups  In  i'.;? 
country.  They  need  no  defense  by  me  I 
rose  because  I  could  not  by  remaining  si'  :.: 
permit  any  inference  that  I  acquiesced  ;:■. 
the  sentiments  to  which  I  have  taken  \- 
ceptlon.  And,  more  Important  by  far  •- 
cause  of  my  deep  conviction  that  whetu  ^r 
we  of  the  majority  In  this  country  pc.T..:: 
such  sentiments  to  be  unchallenged,  :.  t 
only  are  we  guilty  of  a  wrong  to  the  mino.-.y 
groups  concerned  but  we  risk  the  gre  •: 
danger  of  brutalizing  ourselves. 
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"The  States  of  the  Union:  Shape  Up  or 
Ship  Out"— Chapter  III 

KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OF    KANSAS 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8, 1965 

Tslr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
mc.^t  of  our  colleagues  know,  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  the  four  articles,  date- 
lin: d  Washington,  written  by  the  Kansas 
City  Star's  Kansas  correspondent,  Ray 
Morgan,  on  the  crisis  of  responsibility 
that  is  upon  us  in  the  area  of  Federal- 
Str.te  relations.  These  articles  appeared 
originally  in  the  first  4  days  of  June  in 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and  are  so  out- 
standing that  I  am  placing  them,  one  by 
one,  in  succeeding  issues  of  the  Record 
so  that  the  Members  of  Congress  may 
ha'e  the  benefit  of  the  enth*e  series. 
Chapter  HI,  today's  chapter,  sketches 
some  of  the  hopeful  initiatives  that  are 
being  taken  by  some  local  leaders  to  mod- 
ernize local  government. 

The  article  follows: 

W.ASHiNGTON. — It  may  well  be  that  the 
de'.ide  from  1965  to  1975  may  be  known  in 
Fe.'eral,  State,  and  local  government  rela- 
tiois  as  the  decade  of  the  three  R's— reap- 
portionment, reorganization,  and  revitali- 
za'  :on. 

.•■■-Iready  the  leaders  of  such  local  govern - 
IT.-,  .it  units  as  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
thf  National  Association  of  Counties,  and 
th'  National  Mayors  Conference  are  rushing 
here  to  convince  Federal  officials  they  are 
ca  Mng  off  their  archaic  structures  for  prog- 
re.-  ;  . 

KANSAS  IS  E.XAMPLE 

Slates  that  see  the  handwTlting  on  the 
w:..;  are  revising  their  constitutions  to  give 
grc  ter  autonomy  to  counties  and  cities  to 
do. '  directly  with  pressing  problems  and  tax 
r.eeds.  State  legislatures,  as  in  Kansas,  are 
pr  iding  authority  to  local  governments  to 
cc;  perate  with  each  other  in  solving  Issues. 

Tiie  reason,  of  course.  Is  that  Congress  has 
a".;  wed  the  Federal  Government  to  create 
it.s  own  local  agencies,  bypassing  the  exist- 
in;  city  and  county  units,  in  such  areas  as 
pu;  '.ic  housing,  sponsored  by  the  late  Sena- 
tor Robert  Taft:  tirban  renewal,  and  now 
iv.i  antip>overty  programs. 

Cne  of  the  most  articulate  spokesmen  for 
tbi  cause  of  revamping  and  revitalizing  local 
go  rnment  to  give  it  the  stature  and  think- 
inr  to  deal  with  domestic  problems  Is  a 
br;  ht  young  man,  Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand, 
exf  utive  director  of  th.e  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  here. 

It  certainly  appears  to  us  that  the  Su- 
?r>  me  Court's  one  man,  one  vote  rule  is 
!i.^::iy  to  stick  and  bring  in  Its  wake  not 
or.'v  legislative  reapportionment,  but  the 
pr  Sous  byprodticts  of  reorganization  and 
re- .talization  of  State  and  local  govern- 
r.:  ;.t,"  Hillenbrand  said. 

nils  is  almost  certainly  the  decade  of  de- 
.;  n  for  tlie  fiUure  role  of  State  and  local 
?  iiunents  in  our  Federal  .system.  Our 
•'.  '■  is  that  when  the  dust  settles,  counties 
^••.  emerge  as  very  powerful  and  forceful 
!  .  iiers  in  the  family  of  Stale  and  local 
t'      rnments." 

MUST  CHANGK  THINKING 

('■':c  of  the  first  things  citizens  must  do. 
H.  nbrand  believes,  if  they  are  not  to  go 
■  ioute  of  default  to  local  Federal  ndinin- 
-  ■  ■  live  agencies  is  to  rid  local  governments 
^i  retired  thlnkincr."  a  term  he  uses  to  de- 
scr.'oe  the  obsessive  preoccupation  with 
holding  down  the  local  property  tax. 


"What  has  happened  In  many  Instances  is 
that  most  of  us  seem  to  be  too  btisy  making 
a  living  and  we  have  let  only  the  very 
wealthy  or  the  retired  who  have  the  time  to 
take  over  county  government,"  Hillenbrand 
said. 

Edward  G.  Michaelian,  an  Industrialist 
who  has  taken  an  Interest. In  local  govern- 
ment by  being  elected  to  the  governing 
board  of  Westchester  County,  N.Y..  and 
who  Is  president  of  NACO,  has  brought 
definite  Ideas  to  Washington  on  the  problems 
of  local  government. 

One  of  his  pet  ideas  is  that  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, a  bipartisan  group  created  by  Con- 
gress under  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
be  expanded  to  Include  private  citizens  of 
the  stature  of  Harry  S.  Truman  and  Elsen- 
hower. 

"We  are  now  In  the  age  of  partnership 
and  governmental  togetherness,"  Michaelian 
said.  "In  modern  America,  we  are  Increas- 
ingly aware  that  the  concept  of  separate 
levels  of  government,  op>erating  with  exclu- 
sive sources  of  revenue.  Is  now  obsolete. 
We  have  embarked  on  bold  national  partner- 
ship programs,  designed  to  bring  the  com- 
bined resources  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  to  bear  In  solving  basic 
problems. 

STRESS    ON    PARTNERSHIP 

"Our  purpose  is  to  support  vigorously  the 
partnership  programs;  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  cotintles'  problems  In  partner- 
ship and  finally  to  suggest  ways  and  means 
of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal- 
State-local  partnership.  There  Is  special 
need  to  strengthen  both  the  financial  and 
policymaking  roles  of  local  government  in 
national  programs." 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  the  county 
officials,  through  their  organization,  have 
submitted  a  white  paper  to  Congress  and 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  calling  for 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  to  be  expanded  and  under- 
take a  study  of  Federal,  State  and  local 
government  financing;  that  policymaking 
boards  on  all  Interrelated  Federal  programs 
be  expanded  to  Include  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment representatives  and  that  the  White 
House  name  a  staff  member  to  deal  with 
local  government  problems, 

A  hopeful  sign  that  the  States  and  the 
local  governments  are  becoming  Increasingly 
concerned  about  regaining  their  partnership 
role  effectively  in  the  Intergovernmental 
partnership  is  that  the  National  Association 
of  Counties,  the  National  Governors  Con- 
ference, and  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments will  meet  jointly  for  the  first  time 
to  discuss  the  problem  early  this  fall. 

AFRAID    or   BEING    LEFT    OUT 

At  a  recent  meetina;  of  the  National  League 
of  Cities  at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel 
here,  Allen  Pritchard,  former  executive  of  the 
League  of  Kansas  Municipalities  and  now  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  Senator  James  B. 
Pearson,  Republican,  of  Kansas,  said  the 
cities  have  now  swung  full  p)enduliun  from 
turning  for  help  to  the  Federal  Government 
instead  of  the  States  to  finding  themselves 
concerned  over  being  bypassed  by  Federal 
agencies. 

Pritchard  said  national  planners  ha\e  be- 
gun to  question  the  ability  of  transitory 
local  political  leadership  to  deliver  the  city 
vote  and  are  Innstead  turning  to  other  types 
of  voting  blocs. 

"I  would  warn,  however,  '  Pritchard  said, 
"against  those  who  often  appear  as  cham- 
pions of  the  city  but  who.  in  fact,  use  local 
government  as  a  mechanism  of  defense — sort 
of  a  Maginot  line  against  what  they  refer  to 
as  Federal  centralism.  Their  tear  shedding 
for  cities  is  used  to  block  Federal  urban- 
oriented  programs  and  does  not  represent  a 
constructive  attitude  toward  local  govern- 
ment or  any  real  faith  In  cities  as  Institu- 
tions.    Instead.  It  simply   accepts  cities   as 


something  less  evil  than  that  which  is  pro- 
posed. 

"Constantly  frustrating  Congress  and  the 
executive  agencies  is  administrative  confu- 
sion at  the  local  level.  There  is  constant 
complaint  about  the  proliferation  of  local 
government.  With  some  considerable  Justi- 
fication, they  question  the  capacity.  legal,  ad- 
ministrative, and  financial — of  many  of  these 
units  to  deal  effectively  with  these  problems. 

MUST    SPOT   PROBLEMS 

"The  thrust  of  both  executive  and  con- 
gressional planning  Is.  therefore,  to  Identify 
a  national  problem,  develop  an  answer,  and 
then  worry  about  how  to  work  out  an  ad- 
ministrative arrangement  which  respects  the 
States  and  tolerat«s  local  government  confu- 
sion." 

It  could  not  be  clearer.  Citizens  who  want. 
as  most  Americans  do,  a  voice  at  the  local 
level  must  bring  the  structure  of  city  and 
county  government  out  of  the  18th  century 
into  modern  20th  century  America. 


WUbar  J.  Cohen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1965 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  you 
administered  the  oath  of  office  to  an 
extraordinary  public  servant:  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen,  who  today  became  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Wilbur  Cohen  is 
a  man  who  has  sei-ved  his  countrs*  for 
many  years,  devoting  to  it  his  incisive 
mind,  his  unrelenting  determination,  his 
inexhaustible  energy — and  most  of  all, 
his  love  of  and  respect  for  people. 

When  in  1961,  Wilbur  Cohen  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Secretary  for  Legisla- 
tive Affairs  of  the  Department,  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  he  was  serving  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  public  health  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  in  Ann  Arbor.  But 
teaching  was  only  a  part  of  Wilbur 
Cohen's  lifework.  In  the  early  1930's. 
after  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  he  came  to  Wasliington  to 
enter  the  fight  for  social  decency  that 
during  that  period  drew  so  many  yoimg 
men  and  women  into  the  Groveniment  or 
into  the  labor  movement.  He  was  one 
of  the  drafters  of  the  original  legislation 
establishing  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
remained  with  the  social  security 
agency,  in  a  number  of  policy  posiiions. 
for  over  20  years. 

But  as  anyone  who  knows  Wilbur 
Cohen  is  well  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  impressive  thing  about  this  man  is 
not  his  background — it  is  the  man  him- 
self. 

Even  now,  at  his  most  productive 
years.  Wilbur  Cohen  has  retained  the 
idealism  and  energy  of  youth.  To 
Wilbur,  the  issues  have  not  dulled,  the 
zest  for  challenge  has  not  faded,  and  his 
drive  continues  to  provide  others  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  greater  dignity  and 
security. 

His  record  as  chief  legislative  archi- 
tect, and  advocate,  for  the  Depai'tment 
Is  to  me  unsurpassed  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Prior  to  the  beginning  of  this 
89th  Congress,  he  and  his  associates  had 
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succeeded  in  creating  and  piloting 
through  Congress  over  40  important  bills. 
During  the  first  5  months  alone  of  this 
89th  Congress,  Wilbur  Cohen  has  guided 
through  this  House  such  major  legisla- 
tive acts  as  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ai-y  Education  Act,  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  and  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act:  and,  after  years  of  attempts,  he 
has  seen  adopted  by  this  House,  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  Act  which 
provides  hospital  and  medical  care  for 
the  elderly  under  social  security — an  act 
often  called  the  Medicare  Act. 

Earlier  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  pre- 
sented to  Wilbur  the  gavel  you  used  on 
Api-il  8  of  this  year,  the  day  the  medicaie 
bill  passed  the  House.  Wilbur  Cohen's 
work  day  on  that  day  of  April  8th  Is  In- 
dicative of  the  unrelenting  energy  that 
this  man  devotes  to  his  work.  April  8th 
was  the  27th  wedding  anniversary  of  Wil- 
bur and  his  wife  Eloise.  Early  on  that 
day.  we.  in  my  ofiBce.  received  an  un- 
scheduled but  much  enjoyed  visit  from 
the  then  Assistant  Secretary,  who  had 
come  by  to  see  his  "bride",  Mrs.  Cohen, 
who  was  helping  my  oflBce  staff.  He  then 
went  to  the  committee  rooms  of  the 
House  for  the  entire  day  and  early  even- 
ing, staying  with  the  legislative  leaders 
for  the  bill,  until  the  bill  was  passed.  He 
had  waited  for  this  day  for  over  30  years. 
Then,  he  and  an  aide  rushed  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  work  out  a  sticky  problem  on  the 
water  pollution  bill,  remaining  until 
10:30  in  the  evening.  Returning,  Wil- 
bur stopped  in  to  pick  up  his  understand- 
ing wife  and  go  out  to  a  quiet  dinner  to 
celebrate  the  day. 

Our  colIeEigue,  Mr.  Kxng,  of  California, 
recently  praised  Wilbur  Cohen  by  de- 
scribing him  as  "one  of  those  Govern- 
ment officials  ready  to  risk  their  reputa- 
tions and  their  professions  to  do  their 
duty  as  they  see  it."  As  m.ost  of  the 
Members  know,  Wilbur  Cohen  is  an  arti- 
culate and  aggressive  advocate  for  the 
Ideas  and  programs  in  which  he  believes. 
Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  observe  him  know  he  is  invariably 
well  informed  and  eager  to  educate  or  be 
educated. 

But  Wilbur  Cohen's  extraordinary 
energies,  talents,  and  good  spirits  ai-e  not 
consei-ved  for  just  legislators  and  adrain- 
Istratore.  The  Cohen's  home  nearby  is 
located  on  almost  three  acres  of  rolling 
wooded  land — a  touch  of  citybound  wild- 
erness, a  land  of  fascinating  diversions 
for  the  very  young.  To  watch  Wilbur 
Cohen  dig  and  explore;  race  and  chase; 
trek  off  with  youngsters  to  track  the  wild- 
est of  imagined  lions  and  tigere,  is  a 
happy  experience.  On  Sunday,  little  boys 
with  balls  and  bats  and  toy  guns  can  ab- 
sorb the  total  attention  of  this  fine  man. 
and  stir  all  the  abilities  that  we  on  the 
Hill  have  learned  to  expect  and  appre- 
ciate from  him  on  the  other  6  days  of  tlie 
week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  it  pleases  all 
who  know  him,  that  President  Johnson 
has  promoted  Wilbur  Cohen.  It  would 
be  difficult  for  me  to  bring  to  mind  recog- 
nition more  deserved.  I  was  proud  and 
happy  to  attend  today,  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Michigan  congressional  dele- 
gation, the  ceremony  in  which  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  administered  his  oath  of  office. 


I  would  suiTtiise  that  seldom  have  you 
performed  that  task  for  a  man  who 
brought  greater  talent,  experience,  and 
energy  to  public  office. 


Education  in  the  Modern  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10, 1965 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  uiider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  an  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Mairanapolis 
Preparatory  School.  Thompson,  Corm., 
in  my  district,  on  Sunday,  June  6,  1965. 
My  son,  William  H.  St.  Onge,  was  one  of 
the  graduates  of  this  very  fine  school. 
Needless  to  add,  I  felt  quite  proud  to  par- 
ticipate as  guest  speaker  on  this  occasion. 
"The  theme  of  my  address  was  educa- 
tion, and  I  emphasized  particulaily  the 
accomplishments  of  the  U.S.  Congress  in 
the  field  of  education  during  the  past 
few  years. 

The  addi-ess  was  as  follows: 

Commencement    Address    op     Congressman 
William  L,  St.  Onge 

Your  Excellency  Bishop  Hines,  Father 
Petrauskas,  reverend  clergy,  honored  faculty, 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  ladles,  and 
gentlemen,  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  on  this 
very  happy  occasion.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  Father  Petrauskas  for  Inviting  me  to  ad- 
dress you  today  because  I  have  more  than 
Just  a  passing  interest  in  this  celebration. 
My  presence  here  today  Is  not  merely  as  a 
public  official  and  as  one  who  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  Marianapolis  School,  but 
also  as  a  proud  parent. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  shall  try  to  keep 
my  remarks  as  brief  as  possible.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  experience  which  a  colleague 
of  mine  In  Congress  from  a  neighboring  State 
had  on  Memorial  Dtay  last  week.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  meeting,  the  chairman  handed 
him  a  note  which  said. 

"Our  Memorial  Day  program  includes  a 
talk  by  the  mayor,  a  recitation  by  a  student, 
then  your  speech,  and  then  the  firing  squad." 

No  doubt  it  has  been  emphasized  to  you 
that  Marianapolis  is  a  preparatory  school,  as 
its  name  states.  But  it  would  be  erroneous 
for  you  to  think  that  your  preparation  ends 
today.  On  the  contrary,  it  begins  today. 
The  more  preparation  you  have,  the  more 
basic  knowledge  you  acquire,  the  better  you 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
future.  You  have  reached  a  good  starting 
point,  you  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  and 
wonderful  life  ahead — a  life  that  holds  much 
promise  for  you.  You  are  now  about  ready 
to  face  the  world 

Marianapolis  has  given  you  an  excellent 
start.  I  am  sure.  By  modern  standards,  this 
is  not  considered  a  large  school.  But  it  is 
intensive,  it  seeks  to  develop  both  body  and 
soul.  It  aims  to  sharp>en  the  mind  and  to  mold 
the  character  of  its  students.  Above  all,  it 
encourages  them  to  think  clearly  in  accord- 
ance with  Catholic  principles  and  with  their 
own  conscience  as  Catholics.  All  of  this 
should  enable  you  to  continue  with  your 
studies  on  the  college  and  university  level  in 
the  years  ahead.  When  you  get  to  the  col- 
lege or  university  next  fall  you  will  first 
then  begin  to  appreciate  what  Marianapolis 


has  done  for  you  and  how  well  it  has  pre- 
pared you  to  face  the  world. 

You  may  find  that  the  world  Is  rather  a 
complex  thing,  the  requirements  are  many. 
the  challenges  are  almost  lnsurmountab:e 
At  times  it  may  not  even  make  sense  to  yov. 
Let  me  quote  to  you  a  brief  passage  from  ihe 
opening  paragraph  in  Charles  Dickens'  "A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities."  Surely,  you  have  read 
it  and  will  recall  how  Dickens  describes  that 
period  in  human  history.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

"It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  wits: 
of  times;  it  was  the  Eige  of  wisdom,  it  was 
the  age  of  foolishness:  it  was  the  epoch  ol  be- 
lief, it  was  the  epoch  of  incredulity;  It  was 
the  season  of  light,  it  was  the  season  of 
darkness;  it  was  the  spring  of  hope,  it  vas 
the  winter  of  despair;  we  had  everything  be- 
fore us.  we  had  nothing  before  us." 

How  much  like  the  present  is  the  period 
which  Dickens  describes.  We,  too,  in  otir 
day,  are  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  having 
everything  before  us,  or  nothing  before  tis. 
Upon  oiu-  efforts,  our  will,  and  our  actions 
today  and  in  the  years  ahead  will  depend 
whether  we  and  future  generations  will  have 
everything  before  us — and  by  that  I  mean 
freedom.  Justice,  human  dignity,  and  genuine 
peace — or  whether  we  shall  have  nothing  be- 
fore us.  which  in  this  instance  means  en- 
slavement, human  degradation,  a  godless  so- 
ciety, and  the  destruction  of  our  civlllzatioc 
and  our  way  of  life. 

Russell  Davenport,  In  the  last  two  lines 
of  his  epic  poem,  "My  Country,"  says  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Freedom  is  not  to  limit  but  to  share, 
And    freedom   here   means    freedom    e\cry- 
where." 

The  people  of  America  have  long  ago  rec- 
ognized the  importance  and  the  value  of 
freedom.  We  have  sought  to  share  it  with 
other  nations.  We  have  fought  hard  to 
maintain  it  in  our  own  country.  We  h.ue 
realized  that  before  a  man  can  be  a  eood 
scientist,  a  good  engineer,  a  good  teacher,  or 
whatever  he  may  aspire  to  be,  he  must  first 
be  a  rational  human  being,  believe  In  the 
ways  of  God,  cooperate  with  his  fellow  men. 
and  be  able  to  find  his  proper  place  In  so- 
ciety. It  is  the  concept  of  freedom  which 
makes  the  difference  between  life  in  a 
democracy  and  life  under  a  Communist  ciic- 
tatorship. 

A  major  part  of  the  concept  of  freedon.  is 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  education 
of  our  youth.  In  recent  days  we  hear  m^xh 
about  the  war  on  poverty  and  the  use  of 
education  to  fight  poverty.  For  too  many 
Americans,  poverty  is  still  a  bar  to  the  cdvi- 
cation  of  their  children.  But  today  we  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  poor  educational 
attainment  goes  hand  In  hand  with  poor 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  achievements 
Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  war  on  pov- 
erty is  putting  so  much  stress  on  education 

Actually,  this  is  not  a  very  new  Idea.  Tlie 
need  for  education  In  a  democratic  society 
was  recognized  by  Daniel  Webster,  v.hc 
stated  140  years  ago: 

•Education  should  be  universally  diffii-ed 
Open  the  doors  of  the  schoolhouse  to  all  the 
children  of  the  land.  Let  no  man  have  the 
exctise  of  poverty  for  not  educating  his 
children." 

Since  the  days  of  Daniel  Webster  the  r.eed 
for  education  for  all  Americans  has  becon-.e 
greater  and  more  urgent.  Congress  h.ns 
recognized  this  fact  and  in  recent  years  has 
enacted  a  series  of  measures  to  bolster  our 
educational  system  and  to  attain  a  goal  for 
which  all  of  us  are  striving,  namely,  quiility 
education  for  every  American  child  from 
kindergarten  on,  including  those  who  are 
seeking  higher  education. 

A  similar  thought  was  expressed  earlier 
this  year  by  President  Johnson  who  said: 

"I  wish  to  see  an  America  In  which  r.c 
young  person,  whatever  the  circumstar.oes 
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sliall  reach  the  age  of  21  without  the  health, 
education,  and  skUls  that  will  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  be  an  effective  citizen  and  a 
self-supporting  individual." 

As  many  of  you  undoubtedly  know,  I  first 
r.  me  to  Congress  in  January  1963 — less  than 
2'_  years  ago.  Much  important  legislation 
h..s  been  adopted  in  this  short  space  of  time, 
but  to  my  mind  the  most  important  of  all 
is  in  the  field  of  education.  More  has  been 
done  to  advance  education  and  to  achieve 
our  goal  of  quality  education  for  all  Ameri- 
can children  in  these  past  few  years  than  ever 
before.  As  yet,  it  is  too  early  to  visualize 
the  great  impact  this  legislation  will  have 
on  our  educational  process,  our  youth,  our 
wi-.ole  Nation,  but  its  effects  will  surely  be 
fe't  more  and  more  in  the  years  to  come 
and,  I  am  certain,  for  the  good  of  all  con- 
ctined. 

Let  me  just  entimerate  some  of  the  more 
in:portant  measures  adopted  by  Congress  in 
these  last  few  years.  Unfortunately,  time 
\^:;l  not  allow  me  to  discuss  them  in  greater 
de-.ail. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
19G3,  which  provided  $1.2  billion  for  the 
instruction  of  college  classrooms,  labora- 
tories, and  libraries  over  a  3-year  period  to 
hi  Ip  meet  the  population  explosion  now  hit- 
ti::g  the  American  colleges  and  universities. 

By  1970,  enrollment  in  our  colleges  Is 
expected  to  reach  7  million — which  ts  twice 
a;/  many  as  we  had  in  1960.  This  act  will 
enable  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple to  enter  college,  who  would  have  other- 
w  se  been  deprived  of  such  an  education. 

The  Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1963:  This  Is  also  a  3-year  pro- 
p::im  which  makes  available  $175  million  In 
grants  for  the  construction  and  expansion 
o:  medical,  dental,  and  related  health  school. 
Tiie  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  ease  the  increas- 
1:  c:  shortage  of  doctors  and  dentists,  and  to 
p..~ist  young  people  in  entering  these  fields. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963: 
T:Us  Is  a  4-year  program  which  authorizes 
t'j6  million  for  vocational  education.  We 
r  w  have  some  4  million  yoimg  people  in 
t:  ('  country  receiving  vocational  education, 
a:  d  by  1968  their  ntunber  will  also  reach  7 
n.  Uion.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  was 
t  shift  the  emphasis  away  from  outdated  Job 
.«.  :11s  into  teaching  these  people  new,  thod- 
e:  :i,  and  up-to-date  job  skills  needed  in  the 
r.  pidly  changing  American  economy. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act :  This 
a  t  was  greatly  improved  in  19G4  and  ex- 
t'  nded  for  another  3  years.  It  provides 
l"ms  for  needy  college  students,  fellowships 
ft  r  college  teaching,  as  well  as  certain  bene- 
f:\s  to  private  schools  and  teachers  In  pri- 
V  .te  schools.  You  may  be  interested  to  know 
•':  at  under  the  loan  program  a  total  of  318,- 

0  0  students  borrowed  $170  million  to  help 
[■  y  for  their  college  education  during  the 

1  Trent  school  year.  1965.  and  It  is  estimated 
'.hat  by  1968  some  450.000  students  will  ob- 
:  :n  about  $265  million  in  such  assistance. 
T  lis  merely  shows  how  helpful  the  program 
1     and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  aiding  our 

lege  youth. 

And  allow  me  to  say  a  brief  word  about 
■  .e  programs  which  provide  aid  to  school 
f  -tricts  in  the  so-called  federally  impacted 

'as.  These  are  the  areas  where  there  are 
c  .vernment  military  and  civilian  installa- 
•  mis  which  brought  in  many  families  and 
<    ildren.    The  local  school  dLstricts  were  not 

Ue  to  cope  with  this  influx  and  Congress 

ted- some  years  ago  to  extend  help  to  these 
^  hool  districts.  In  round  figures,  about  $250 
:  .llion  a  year  is  provided  annually  which 
I  ueflts  nearly  2  million  children.  Con- 
:  cticut  has  been  receiving  about  $4',2  mll- 
..  n  under  this  program,  and  the  number  of 

.ildren   In   our  State  who  benefit   by   It   Is 

•  lund    14.000.     Incidentally,    the    first   bill 

i   introduced   when  I  came  to  Congress  in 

•63  was  to  extend  this  program  for  another 


2  years  because  I  had  discovered  that  it  was 
due   to  expire   at  that  time. 

There  are  many  others  that  I  should  like 
to  discuss,  but  time  wont  suffice.  I  shaJl 
only  mention  such  programs  Miacted  by 
Congress  tn  the  last  few  years  as  the  Library 
Services  Act  to  build  more  libraries,  the 
Nurses  Training  Act  to  provide  more  nurses 
and  nursing  schools,  education  for  the  blind 
and  the  deaf,  educational  assistance  to  chil- 
dren of  disabled  veterans,  education  for 
handicapped  and  crippled  children  and  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  others. 

There  are.  however,  two  other  programs 
I  cannot  omit.  One  is  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  which  is  now  under  considera- 
tion in  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Commitee.  This  is  planned  as  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  approximately  $250  million  a  year 
to  provide  loans  and  scholarships  to  college 
students,  work-study  programs  to  give  such 
students  part-time  employment,  improved 
college  libraries,  adult  education,  and  other 
programs.  This  legislation  which  is  Intended 
as  a  further  step  In  meeting  the  constantly 
growing  enrollment  in  the  colleges,  will  come 
up  In  Congress  in  the  near  future. 

The  other  is  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  passed  by  Congress 
this  year  and  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  April  11.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  this  act  represents  the  greatest 
single  commitment  ever  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Nation's  schools — and  that  means  all  of  our 
schools,  public  and  private.  Including  Catho- 
lic schools.  This  Is  the  first  time  that 
religious  schools  will  benefit  directly  from 
Government  assistance,  and  I  regard  it  as 
a  gain  for  education  In  the  whole  country 
and  as  a  further  sign  of  growing  toleration. 

It  Is  estimated  that  some  5  million  children 
in  the  Nation,  particularly  from  low-income 
families,  will  benefit  under  this  program. 
Actually,  there  are  five  different  programs 
under  this  act,  the  most  iinp>ortant  of  which 
is  aid  to  children  of  low-income  families. 
Tills  is  a  3 -year  program  wtiich  will  cost 
about  a  billion  dollars  annually  and  will 
provide  funds  for  school  districts  for  many 
purposes,  beginning  with  more  teachers,  more 
books,  and  more  programs;  to  health  and 
food  services;  transportation;  and  even 
Clothing  and  shoes  to  needy  children. 

The  other  four  programs  will  help  the 
states  obtain  more  school  libraries,  text- 
books, communitywide  educational  centers. 
training  of  teachers  and  other  school  person- 
nel, and  expansion  of  State  departments  of 
education. 

All  of  this,  taken  together,  represents  a 
major  breakthrough  in  the  advancement  of 
education.  The  measure  on  Federal  aid  to 
education  is  now  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
before  many  months  the  entire  school  sys- 
tem, public  and  private,  will  derive  many 
benefits.  Millions  of  schoolchildren  will  en- 
Joy  full  educational  opportunities  which 
they  would  not  have  had  otherwise. 

With  the  costs  of  education  spirrtling  to 
ever  greater  heights,  it  has  become  very  dif- 
ficttlt  for  church  schools  and  other  private 
religiotis  schools  to  provide  all  the  necessi- 
ties of  present-day  education.  While  this 
new  law  does  not  provide  direct  funds  to 
such  schools  for  teachers,  or  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  or  certain  equipment,  it 
will  be  helpful  In  other  ways  which  will  save 
the  religious  schools  some  of  their  expendi- 
tures. Thus  students  in  church  schools  will 
be  able  to  take  some  of  their  classes  in  the 
public  schools  where  they  can  use  their 
science  laboratories  and  other  educational 
equipment,  they  will  be  able  to  use  their 
facilities  for  shop  courses  and  physical  edu- 
cation, they  will  be  entitled  to  vise  the  after- 
school  study  centers,  they  will  be  able  to 
participate  In  educational  television  and  In 
the  special  Saturday  and  summer  programs, 
they  will  be  eligible  for  health  services,  the 


school  breakfast  and  lunch  programs,  the 
guidance  and  counseling  service^  funds  for 
the  ptirchase  of  textbooks,  librtu-y  books,  and 
various  teaching  materials,  etc. 

You  can  readUy  understand  how  all  this 
will  be  helpful  to  the  religiotis  schools.  The 
Right  Reverened  Monslgnor  Frederick  G. 
Hochwalt,  who  is  the  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  expressed  the  view  that 
this  constitutes  not  only  a  revolutionary  new 
concept  of  coop>eration  between  public  and 
private  schools,  but  that  the  new  Federal 
aid  program  will  spur  "monumental  changes" 
in  the  Catholic  school  system  in  the  United 
suites. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  view  ttiat  the  most 
significant  fact  about  this  new  law  is  that  it 
recognizes  the  Catholic  schools  as  a  part  of 
the  American  educational  system.  As  such. 
it  encoiu-ages  a  new  respect  for  the  contri- 
butions of  the  Catholic  schools,  which  today 
provide  an  education  for  about  S'j  million 
children. 

What  is  also  Important  is  that  through 
this  aid  from  the  Federal  Government  we 
shall  now  have  a  full  opportunity  to  raise 
the  level  of  education  all  over  the  country. 
It  is  likewise  important  to  emphasize  that 
our  Nation  as  a  whole  is.  through  this  aid. 
assuming  greater  ^-esponslbiUty  for  the 
proper  education  of  all  children  to  become 
decent  and  useful  members  of  society.  Thtis, 
not  only  the  children  themselves,  but  the  en- 
tire Nation  will  be  the  beneficiary  of  this 
legislation. 

In  looking  back  over  all  this  legislation  of 
the  past  few  years,  you  can  see  why  the  last 
and  the  present  Congresses  are  known  as 
"education  Congresses."  You  can  also  ap- 
preciate why  I,  as  a  Member  of  these  two 
Congresses,  feel  so  proud  over  the  achieve- 
ments and  the  fact  that  I  supported  every 
one  of  the  measures  I  have  enumerated.  I 
know  that  all  of  you  graduating  today,  your 
brothers  and  sisters  still  at  school,  and  all 
the  young  people  coming  Into  our  schools 
and  colleges  now  and  in  the  years  ahead  will 
derive  great  benefits  from  all  ttiis  legislation 
which  will  provide  them  with  fuller  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  their  talents,  to  pursue 
the  right  profession  or  vocation,  and  to  be 
better  Americans  and  more  informed 
citizens. 

As  you  say  farewell  to  this  school.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  we  are  proud  of  your 
achievements.  Your  teachers  have  given  you 
more  than  mere  knowledge — they  have  given 
you  part  of  themselves.  That  Is  why  we 
recognize  teaching  as  a  valued  and  honored 
profession.  Your  parents  have  provided  you 
with  the  material  assistance  and  with  the 
love  and  care  which  enabled  you  to  pursue 
your  education  until  now.  I  can  assure  you 
this  assistance  and  love  will  continue  in 
the  futtu-e,  too.  I  hope  you  are  as  proud  of 
them  on  this  memorable  day  in  your  life  for 
their  help  and  patience  over  the  years,  as 
they  are  of  you. 

Above  all,  let  us  be  grateful  that  we  live  in 
a  free  America,  where  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  acquire  an  education  In  accordance 
with  our  principles,  where  we  can  partake  of 
the  bounty  of  this  great  land  of  ours,  and 
where  we  can  contribute  to  Its  welfare  and 
its  way  of  life  according  to  our  talents  and 
ability. 

The  great  American  Poet  Carl  Sandburg. 
In  a  poem  entitled  "A  New  America."  wrote: 

"I  see  America,  not  in  the  setting  sun  ol  a 
black  night  of  despair  ahead  of  us. 
I  see  America  in  the  crimson  light  of  a  ris- 
ing sun  fresh  from  the  burning,  crea- 
tive hand  of  God. 
I  see  great  days  ahead,  great  days  possibl* 
to  men  and  women  of  will  and  vision." 

To  you.  my  young  friends,  I  say:  Be  men  of 
will  and  vision,  and  you  too  will  see  America 
as  Carl  Sandburg  sees  It^ — not  a  land  of  de- 
spair, but  a  land  created  by  God.     We  have 
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built  this  land,  we  have  made  It  what  It  Is 
today.  Let  us  together  continue  to  preserve 
It,  to  guard  over  It,  to  maintain  it  as  a  happy 
land — for  us  and  tar  all  future  generations. 
I  congratulate  you  and  wish  all  of  you  the 
fullest  measure  of  success  In  all  your  endeav- 
ors in  the  years  ahead. 


New  York  State  Osteopathic  Society  and 
the  Osteopathic  Society  of  the  City  of 
New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OP   NEW   TOBS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10, 1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  osteopathic  profession  has 
long  been  in  the  vanguard  of  progress 
designed  to  improve  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  citizens.  In  New  York, 
the  New  York  State  Osteopathic  Society 
and  the  Osteopathic  Society  of  the  City 
of  New  York  have  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury been  dedicated  to  the  goal  of  the 
best  possible  total  health  care  for  our 
citizens. 

Last  month,  both  of  these  respected 
societies  elected  new  oflQcers  and  direc- 
tors for  the  coming  year — men  of  proven 
ability,  wisdom  and  supreme  devotion  to 
their  profession  and  to  those  they  serve. 
In  connection  with  the  New  York 
State  Osteopathic  Society's  66th  annual 
convention  last  month  in  New  York,  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  HuMPHRrr  com- 
mended the  organization  for  its  efforts 
in  "strengthening  the  healing  arts." 
Both  the  NYSOS  and  OSCNY  are  en- 
gaged in  programs  which  are  indeed 
worthy  of  the  Vice  President's  tribute. 

Of  special  importance  is  the  profes- 
sion's efforts  with  regard  to  the  persist- 
ent shortage  of  physicians  in  our  coun- 
try. The  societies  are  working  closely 
with  high  schools  and  colleges  with  a 
view  to  encouraging  greater  numbers  of 
qualified  men  and  women  to  pursue 
careers  in  osteopathy  and  thereby  make 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  their  com- 
munity. 

Osteopathy  is  a  school  of  medicine 
whose  most  distinctive  quality  has  been 
and  is  the  constant  development  of  tech- 
niques for  releasing  man's  natural  abili- 
ties to  combat  stress  and  strain  which 
could  conceivably  result  in  disease. 

Osteopathic  physicians  and  surgeons 
integrate  all  accepted  methods  of  treat- 
ment of  disease  and  injury,  including 
manipulation,  drugs,  operative  surgery, 
and  physical  therapy,  as  dictated  by 
diagnosis  of  the  individual  patient. 

Health  is  held  to  be  a  total  condition 
of  the  entire  body;  moreover,  the  focus 
of  osteopathy  is  upon  treating  the  man. 
not  just  his  disease.  Osteopathic  physi- 
cians favor  those  treatments  which 
stimulate  or  assist  man's  natural  abili- 
ties to  maintain  or  return  to  a  state  of 
health. 

Osteopathy  contends  that  early  symp- 
toms of  functional  disease  may  be  pro- 
jected in  the  musculo-skeletal  system  of 


the  patient.  The  osteopathic  physician 
in  his  examination  of  this  system  often 
discovers  these  irregularities  and  can  ap- 
ply corrective  treatment.  Thus,  stress 
and  strain  may  be  removed,  preventing  a 
more  serious  condition  from  developing. 
The  appreciation  of  the  interrelation- 
ship of  the  structure  and  f  imction  of  the 
human  body  Is  basic  to  understanding 
osteopathy.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  maintenace  of  health  through  pre- 
vention of  disease  by  osteopathic  man- 
agement. 

The  preprof essional  requirement  for  a 
career  in  osteopathy  include  at  least  3 
years  in  college.  The  professional  edu- 
cation and  training  given  in  each  of  the 
approved  osteopathic  colleges  requires  a 
minimum  of  4  years'  study  and  training 
in  all  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
This  basic  4-year  course  is  designed  to 
train  and  educate  physicians  and  sur- 
geons qualifying  for  the  D.O.  degree — 
doctor  of  osteopathy.  Graudates  then 
participate  in  the  intern  and  resident 
training  programs  of  the  profession. 

I  think  it  is  significant  to  point  out 
that  osteopathic  physicians  serve  our 
country  in  a  variety  of  ways — in  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  State  and 
Federal  Governments  and  as  oflBcers  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  Nation's  health  is  one  of  its  most 
essential  resources.  The  presence  of 
these  resources  and  the  conquering  of 
disease  and  suffering  are  the  goals  of  the 
osteopathic  profession  and  I  believe  that 
the  men  who  serve  in  this  profession  are 
to  be  saluted  for  their  manifest  devotion 
to  these  admii-able  goals. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  new  of- 
ficers of  the  NYSOS  and  OSCNY.  The 
State  ofiBcers  are:  Dr.  Phillip  E.  Green- 
man,  president;  Dr.  Ben  C.  Scharf,  vice 
president;  Dr.  C.  Fred  Peckham.  secre- 
tary; Dr.  C.  Gorham  Beckwith.  treasur- 
er; and  Dr.  Arthur  Prestine,  sergeant  at 
arms. 

NYSOS  directors  are:  Dr.  Floyd  Bos- 
hart,  Dr.  Harold  S.  Goldberg,  Dr.  Wen- 
dell Blzzozero,  Dr.  Morton  H.  Flothstein, 
and  Dr.  Max  L.  Kamen. 

The  new  officers  of  the  city  society  are: 
Dr.  Wllliajn  D.  Miller,  president;  Dr. 
Melvin  Weiss,  president-elect;  Dr.  Jerry 
Rosenblatt,  vice  president;  Dr.  Harry 
Teplitz,  secretary;  and  Dr.  Viola  C. 
Kreuner,  treasurer.  Directors  are:  Dr. 
Stanley  Schiowltz,  Dr.  Albert  Heyman, 
and  Dr.  Aaron  Weintraub. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10.  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  some  views  on 
stream  pollution  abatement  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  Allegheny  County  Council 
of  Leagues  of  Women  Voters  in  Pitts- 
burgh.    Mr.    Ford    T.    Shepherd,    vice 


president  of  the  Mead  Corp.,  expressed  a 
positive  attitude  toward  stream  pollution 
problems  In  a  speech  May  14  which  I 
should  like  to  include  as  part  of  i:\y 
remarks : 

Remarks  of  Ford  T.  Shepherd,  Vice  Prl-i- 

dent,     the     mead     corp.,     presented     to 

Allegheny   County   Council   of  Leac   rs 

OF     Women     Voters,     Water     Resovki--:5 

Workshop,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  14,   ijijo 

AU  of  us  in  industry  are  grateful  to  '  iie 

Allegheny    Council    of    Leagues    of    Wonv :; 

Voters   for  sponsoring  this  water  resour  cs 

workshop.     Too,   we  in  the  paper  indupt.-y 

appreciate  the  opportunity  to  participate  ,n 

the   discussions  on  incentive   programs   :  ^r 

the  abatement  of  industrial  poUutlon. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Leagues  of  Women 
Voters  support  the  idea  of  tax  Incentives 
based  on  the  following  reasoning:  "If  the 
water  is  to  be  cleaned  up.  Industry  must  d  .  a 
great  part  of  the  Job,  must  carry  out  m-;rh 
more  pollution  control  and  abatement  tlmn 
It  is  doing  at  the  present.  ThlB  cleanup 
serves  the  health  and  welfare,  the  safety  of 
th£  public.  It  does  not  increase  profi-.^ 
We  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  si  ne 
public  sharing  of  abatement  costs.  A  shar- 
ing of  costs  could  be  expected  to  have  a 
multiplier  effect  similar  to  that  of  graji  s- 
In-aid  to  municipalities." 

And,  we  thank  you  for  that  commendaHle 
attitude. 

Webster's  Seventh  New  Collegiate  Diction- 
ary defines  the  word  incentive  as  "inc*  n- 
tive,  noun,  that  which  incites  or  has  a  te:i. 
dency  to  incite  to  determination  or  acti'  :.: 
motive;  spur." 

Actually,  incentives  can  be  of  two  ty;  s. 
The  stick  type,  which  are  generally  rega"rc;>d 
as  unfavorable,  and  the  carrot  type,  which  ,re 
generally  regarded  as  favorable. 

Under  the  heading  of  stick-type  Inc  i- 
tlves,  our  industry,  as  weU  as  every  ot:  ,r 
industry,  has  internal,  natural,  or  built-in 
incentives: 

1.  Loss  of  production,  sales,  or  earnings 

2.  Loss  of  company  goodwill  (loss  of  g  d 
corporate  image) . 

3.  Stockholder  complaints. 

Other  stick-type  incentives  are  externii.ly 
applied  by  people  outside  the  Industry  a:  1, 
in  the  area  of  stream  pollution  abatemt:  :, 
these  break  down  into: 

1.  Direct  Incentives:  River  standards,  .- 
fluent  standards,  regulations,  river  cla^  - 
ficatlon,  and  enforcement  (of  laws  and  reg  :- 
lations) . 

2.  Indirect  incentives:  Television  and  ra(':o 
commercials  on  clean  water  and  newsi  i- 
per  and  magazine  "horror"  stories  on  p'l- 
lutlon. 

Under  carrot-type  incentives,  we  have  ::.- 
ternal  or  built-in  incentives,  all  of  wh;  h 
increase  or  have  a  tendency  to  increase  i'  ? 
company's  earnings : 

1.  Increase  in  sales,  production,  and  ear  - 
Ings. 

2.  Decrease  in  costs  of  production. 

3.  Increase  in  quality  of  product. 

4.  Removal  of  a  competitive  disadvantag' 

5.  Obtaining  a  competitive  advantage. 

6.  Favorable  publicity  about  a  plant. 

7.  Stockholders'  favorable  comments. 
Externally,  the  carrot  incentives  have  be  n 

described  as  tax  relief:  rapid  amortizati  ;. 
investment  credit,  reimbursement  of  cc  '=. 
etc. 

Actually,  what  we  are  talking  about  can  e 
described  better,  I  think,  as  "sanctions"  a;  d 
"inducements,"  which  Webster's  defines  ; 
"Sanction,  noun,  penalty  Incurred  by  the  r.- 
fringement  of  a  command,"  which  indu.^rv 
suffers  if  it  doesn't  advance  its  pollut;  'n 
abatement  programs,  and  "induceme;  :. 
noun,  that  which  induces  or  leads  one  to  a  • 
a  consideration  that  leads  to  action,"  whi  '. 
Industry  needs  to  advance  its  pollution  aba"  - 
ment  programs  and.  at  the  same  time,  nia;  - 
tain  fea.sible  production  costs. 
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Going  back  over  otu-  experience  and  the 
progress  made  to  date  in  stream  pollution 
abatement  in  our  industry,  I,  personally,  be- 
lieve that  the  following  reasons  account  for 
our  industry's  progress: 

1.  Increased  earnings  through:  (a)  im- 
proved quality  resulting  in  additional  sales. 
Mid  (b)  decreased  production  costs, 

2.  Our  desire  to  be  a  good  neighbor — civic 
iride. 

3.  Demands  by  State  i  and  interstate) 
regulatory  agencies. 

4.  The  threat  of  more  restrictive  Federal 
1  .\vs. 

In  otir  industry,  a  ntmiber  of  companies 
;  re  building  new  mills  which  will  go  into 
1  reduction  in  the  next  2  or  3  years.  These 
niills  are  being  built  with  stream  pollution 
,  ontrol  equipment  which  will  enable  the 
n.ills  to  conform  to  today's  State  "standards  " 
.  rid  the  restrictive  regulations  of  the  Fed- 
.-al  agency.  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Therefore,  it  is  clearly  evident:  (1)  That 
t.ie  corapmnies  know  how  to  control  their 
v...ste6,  and  (2)  that  they  can  fulfill  the  re- 
cniirements  of  the  regtilatory  agencies  and 
>'perate  the  mills  profitably  at  the  same  time. 

What,  then,  is  the  Incentive  which  tmder- 
lies  the  action  of  building  these  mills  costing 
;::  the  range  of  $40  to  $50  million  per  mill? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  money.     These 

investments   will    provide    earnings    to    the 

nmpany.     The  decisions  to  build  these  mills 

nave  been  made  primarily  on  the  basis  of 

ne   economic    value,   the   esthetic   value    is 

•  condary.     Here's   how   this   comes   about: 

In  designing  a  new  mill,  the  formula 
:;  rather  definite.  There  are  five  primary 
:.ictors: 

1.  The  assimilative  capacity  of  the  stream, 
•iptermined  by  the  volume  and  condition  of 

:ie  stream. 

2.  Meeting  Stat.e  standards  or  regulations, 
his  is  a  prerequLsite  to  obtaining  the  State's 

;  f'rmission  to  use  the  stream. 

3.  Tyi>e  of  in-plant  eqtUpmeni  necessary 
lid  the  amotmt  and  type  of  external  waste 
reatment    required.     This    is    provided    by 

■  '"chnical    knowledge   and    experience. 

4.  The  capital  investment  to  be  made. 
This  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  equipment, 

;iste  treatment  plant,  land.  etc.  In  addi- 
;on,  the  annual  operating  costs  are  known. 

5.  The  profitability  of  the  required  capital 
nvestment    is    acceptable.     This    b;    deter- 
in  ined  by  the  other  factors. 

Obviously,  the  last  factor — proflt.ability— 
.s  an  Important  one  in  financing  any  project 
oday. 

Most  of  the  indtistry's  serious  stream  pol- 

: utlon  problems  exist  at  the  industry's  older 

:nills  and  there  is  no  magic  formula  for  eoIv- 

rig   all    the    old    mill    problems.     We    know 

nat  mills  vary  from  operation  to  operation 

nd  that  rarely  are  two  problems  alike.    This 

■  actates  that  practically  every  problem  must 
.ave      its      own      distinct      approach.     For 

'  x.imple: 

1.  "The  overall  economic  posiiton  of  an  old 
!iiill  may  not  Justify  even  a  ver>-  modest 
.apital  expenditure  to  reduce  pollution. 

2.  The  manufacturing  process  used  in  an 
•Id  mill  may  require  extremely  expensive 
hanges  to  accomplish  acceptable  results  in 

■i')Uulion  abatement. 

3.  The  annual  openuing  costs  of  new 
((iiipment    and    waste    treatment    facilities 

•luiy  be  beyond  the  prevailing  product  cost 
.initation  of  the  old  mill,  which  must  com- 
pete witlt  all  the  other  mills  if  it  is  to  stay  in 
aisiness. 

4.  The  physical  location  of  an  old  mill  may 
liot  permit  the  acquisition  of  additional  land 

.it  any  reasonable  price  I  for  effluent  lagoon- 

iig,  etc. 

Now,  It  is  obvious  even  to  the  most  casual 

bscrver  that  an  old-mill  situation  -  where 

le   real    problems   in   oiu-   industry   are   lo- 


cated— is  vastly  different  from  that  of  de- 
signing and  building  a  new  mill. 

In  either  a  new-mill  situation  or  an  old- 
mill  situation,  the  management  of  the  com- 
pany must  justify  the  expenditure  on  the 
basis  of  the  rate  of  return  on  the  dollars 
invested. 

The  projects  yielding  the  blghest  return 
on  the  Investment  have  the  highest  priority. 
This  has  to  be  or  the  company  will  not  be 
competitive  in  the  marketplace — it  won't  be 
able  to  sell  its  goods — and  if  It  isn't  com- 
petitive there,  it  won't  be  competitive  in  the 
financial  market — it  won't  be  able  to  keep  Its 
stockholders  very  long. 

Most  waste  treatment  control  expenditures 
in  an  old  mill  do  not  provide  a  suitable  re- 
turn on  the  dollars  invested. 

So.  the  dilemma  confronting  the  profes- 
sional manager  today  Is  summed  up  like 
this: 

(a)  The  general  public  wants  "blue  water  " 
in  the  streams  and  adequate  employment 
for  the  community. 

(b)  The  older  plant  may  not  be  able  to 
afford  "blue  water"  so  the  only  alternative 
may  be  to  shut  the  operation  down — so  the 
community  can  have  "blue  water." 

(c)  But  the  employees  of  the  operation 
and  the  community  cannot  afford  to  have 
the  plant  shut  down.  They  cannot  afford 
to  lose  the  employment  furnished  by  the 
operation. 

The  question,  then,  facing  our  industry's 
top  executives  is  simply:  "How  can  we.  as 
community-minded  citizens  and  as  profes- 
sional managers,  solve  the  exsiting  stream 
iXJllution  problems  of  our  older  operations?" 
None  of  The  Federal  legislation  submitted 
to  date  will  help  solve  both  parts  of  the 
problem.  Almost  any  legislation  can  deal 
effectively  with  pollution  situations  to  the 
end  that  there  is  "blue  water"  all  right — 
btit  no  plant,  no  employment. 

The  pulp  and  paper  lndU£tr\-  lias  had  a 
positive  attitude  regarding  its  stream  pollu- 
tion problems  since  1939  when  the  Sulphite 
Pulp  Manufacturers  Research  League  was 
formed  in  Wisconsin.  Early  In  1943.  16  com- 
panies in  the  industry  formed  the  National 
Council  for  Stream  Improvement  in  the 
Ptilp,  Paper,  and  Paperboard  Indtistry.  The 
reason  for  the  formation  of  the  cotmcil: 
"The  pulp  and  paper  industry  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  conserving  av.ailable  water 
stipplies  for  essential  public,  industrial,  and 
recreational  uses." 

The  industry  has  proven.  I  think,  its  atti- 
tude in  solving  the  stream  pollution  prob- 
lem. It  has  proven,  too.  I  believe,  that  its 
efforts  are  constantly  going  forward. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  mills  In  our 
industry  have  installed  wast*  treatment  fa- 
cilities. The  cost  of  operating  these  facili- 
ties is  111  excess  of  $14  million  per  year  and 
the  replacement  cost  is  in  excess  of  $182 
million.     That  record  speaks  for  itself. 

So  much  for  the  pa<:t.  wh.it  alxnit  the 
future? 

Mr.  David  C.  Knowlion.  president  of  the 
national  council  said  during  Paper  Week 
111  February:  "It  has  been  estimated  that  to 
accomplish  these  reductions  (85  percent  re- 
dtiction  in  the  BOD  load  an*  virtually  com- 
plete removal  of  the  settleable  solids)  in  the 
case  of  pulp  and  paper  Indtistry  wastes  would 
require  an  expenditure  of  $1  billion  without 
considering  future  capacity  increases.  If 
this  could  be  accomplished  over  the  next  10 
years,  the  annual  expenditure  would  be  $100 
million." 

If  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  were  to 
spend  $100  billion  per  year  on  new  waste 
pollution  abatement  facilities,  this  $100  mil- 
lion would  be  the  equivalent  of:  20  percent 
of  the  net  profit  of  the  primary  pulp  and 
paper  industry;  or  33  percent  of  the  primary 
pulp  and  paper  industry  dividends;  or  15 
percent  of  the  whole  pulp  and  paper  indus- 


try's annual  capital  expenditures  on  new 
plants  and  equipment;  or  the  total  interest 
pasrments  of  the  whole  pulp  and  paper 
Industry. 

Obviously,  the  solution  of  th.e  industry's 
problems.  Is  of  considerable  magnitude,  not 
only  from  a  technical  standpoint,  but  also 
from  a  financial  standpoint.  Obviously,  too. 
a  Job  of  this  size  cannot  be  done  overnight. 
amount  of  progress  can  be  made  on  a 
planned  basis  over  a  reasonable  number  of 
years. 

So  wiiat  about  the  future? 

First,  the  industry's  philosophy  Is  pretty 
well  known  because  of  Its  accomplishments 
lo  date. 

Second,  the  industry  Is  not  about  to  ttirn 
into  "bad"  citizens  In  the  communities  where 
our  operations  are  located. 

Third,  the  industry  wants  to  do  what  is 
right  when  It  knows  specifically  the  prac- 
tical requirements  of  all  the  regulatory 
agencies. 

Fourth,  vmquestionably,  the  Indtistry  needs 
considerable  inducements  In  view  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  overall  problem.  The  Industry 
does  not  want  subsidies  from  the  Federal 
Government.  However.  It  recognizes  the  fact 
that  those  slttiations  which  present  real,  sub- 
stantial economic  hardships  to  the  commu- 
nities and  to  the  plant  managements  Involved 
may  not  be  solved  by  regulEir  means  and,  as 
a  consequence,  direct  financial  assistance 
may  be  basic  if  the  pollution  problems  and 
the  communities'  economic  problems  are  to 
be  soU'ed  satisfactorily. 

Fifth,  the  requirements  of  the  appropriate 
regtUatory  agencies.  State.  Interstate,  and 
Federal,  must  be  equitable  to  all  users  of  the 
streams.  The  benefits,  as  well  as  the  bur- 
dens, of  the  streams  must  be  fully  considered. 
Sensible  water  resource  management  must  be 
the  objective  and  feasible  procedtires  to  reach 
the  objective  must  be  followed. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10. 1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  liis 
Newsweek  column  of  June  14,  Mr.  Ken- 
netli  Crawford  analyzes  those  forces  both 
supporting  and  opposing  the  Dirksen 
amendment.  Mr.  Crawford  repoi-ts  that- 
the  prospects  for  passage  of  the  unequal- 
vote  amendment  have  considerably 
dimmed  over  the  last  few  weeks.  This 
welcome  development  has  been  caused  by 
the  able  defenders  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  one-man.  one-vote  decision 
whose  ranks  are  growing  within  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.   Crawford's   article   foUow.s: 
The  Big  Game 
( By  Kenneth  Crawford ) 

They  are  choosing  up  sides  In  the  Senate 
for  the  reapportionment  game,  which  will  be 
to  this  congressional  session  what  the  Rose 
Bowl  game  Is  to  the  collegiate  footbell  seat 
son.  One  side  will  defend  the  Supreme 
Court's  goal:  to  glvcrfvery  voter  an  equal 
voice  In  the  composition  of  State  legislatures. 
The  other  side  will  attack  this  principle. 

Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  stars  of 
the  defending  team,  already  has  threatened 
to  use  filibuster  tactics,  which  he  normally 
disapproves   but  considers   Justified   in   this 
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case  because  the  stakes  are  so  high.  DotrGt.As. 
of  Illinois,  who  led  a  fillbiister  on  this  issue 
once  before,  Is  prepared  to  do  It  again.  They 
have  picked  up  some  of  the  fastest  of  the 
young  talent — Kennedy  of  New  York,  who 
hns  testified  for  their  side  in  committee,  and 
Ttdings.  of  Maryland,  who  in  his  rookie  try- 
out  last  week  delivered  a  brilliant  speech  up- 
holding th2  one-man,  one-vote  formula. 

DiRKSEN.  of  Illinois,  the  man  who  thought 
up  the  game  and  owns  the  ball,  will  lead 
the  attackers.  He  wrote  the  prop>osed  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  In  effect 
cancel  the  Court's  orders  by  permitting 
States  to  base  apportionment  for  one  branch 
of  their  legrlslatures  on  factors  "other  than 
population."  TTiis  would  free  the  States  to 
favor  landowners  over  renters,  white  over 
Negroes,  or  any  category  of  voters  over  any 
other.  It  would  tend  to  perpetuate  present 
inequalities  between  rural  and  urban  vot- 
ers. And  It  might  well  add  new  Injustices 
to  the  electoral  system. 

PRFSroENTIAL  ALOOFNESS 

DiRKSEN's  plavers  will  be  mostly  from  such 
southern  campuses  as  Ole  Miss  and  from  con- 
servative small  States  conscious  of  their 
smallness,  protective  of  their  equal  status  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  obsessed  with  the  fallacy 
that  State  senates  should  follow  the  national 
example. 

Esther  side  could  be  reasonably  sure  of 
winning  if  It  could  recruit  President  John- 
son, So  far  he  has  refused  to  play.  At  a 
recent  press  conference  he  expressed  sym- 
pathy, in  theory,  with  the  Supreme  Court 
position  and  its  friends.  But  ):ie  hastily 
added  that  the  President  has  no  responsibil- 
ity in  the  Constitution-amending  process  and 
that  he  was  not.  as  y?t.  taking  a  hand. 
Dtrksen  applauded  the  President's  aloofness. 
He  thinks  he  can  win  on  his  own  if  Mr. 
Johnson  doesn't  help  the  other  side.  And 
maybe  he  can.  if  he  can  break  a  filibuster. 

But  his  prospects  are  not  as  bright  as  they 
were  a  few  weeks  ago.  What  has  happened 
In  these  weeks  to  change  the  outlook  is  that 
the  Court's  defenders  have  made  mincemeat 
of  most  of  the  attackers'  arguments  in  prac- 
tice committee  scrimmairs.  TTiey  also  ha\Te 
pointed  up  some  of  the  d.uigers  inherent  in 
the  Dirksen  proposal.  The  most  telling  wit- 
ness was  Burke  Marshall,  former  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Division.  He  areucd  that  Southern  States 
could,  and  some  doubtless  would,  use  the 
amendment.  If  it  were  adopted,  to  rig  their 
legislative  districts  in  such  a  way  as  to  mini- 
mize the  potential  of  the  Negro  vote. 

MINORITY    RULE 

Drawing  on  Marshall's  expertise.  Tydings 
told  the  Senate  that  Dihksen's  rotten 
borough  amendment  posed  a  clear  civil  rights 
issue.  If  the  House  pasces  the  voting  rights 
bill  already  approved  by  the  Senate  and  then 
Congress  accepts  the  Dirksen  proposition, 
said  TvDiNCs,  it  will  enfranchise  the  Negro 
with  one  hand  and  dcv,i'.i:f>  hi.~,  vote  with  the 
Other. 

TvDt.N'GS  .-'Iso  referred  to  the  conmiittee  rcc- 
I'.-d  to  shr)W  what  prcscjit  malapportion- 
ment mears  in  terms  of  legislation.  In  Mis- 
souri, for  example.  83  State  senators  repre- 
scniu;^  l..'i  million  voters  defeated  a  bill  to 
estab't':h  li  SI  nn  hour  minimum  wage  even 
though  68  Senators  representing  2.6  million 
voters  .supported  it.  Similarly,  in  Michlg.an. 
Se!iators  speaking  for  2.8  million  voters  beat 
a  bill  to  provide  children  with  free  polio 
shots  even  though  Senators  representing  3.2 
million   voters  were  for   it. 

These  .same  minority-ridden  Stite  senates, 
ur.der  the  Dirk.-en  amendment,  would  have  a 
large  measure  of  control  over  rulemaking  for 
the  conduct  of  referendiims  to  decide  what 
other-than-populatlon  criteria  were  to  be 
ti<;ed  in  defining  legislative  voting  districts. 
This.  Tydings  contends,  would  give  the  old 
order  too  much  chnfice  to  cheat. 


Sarah   Dyer,   Peace   Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  10,  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Ktw  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Miss  Sarah  Dyer,  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  a.ssigncd  to  QR  College.  Okoyong. 
Mamfe,  West  Cameroon,  West  Af inca.  i-e- 
cently  wi-ote  a  letter  to  the  con.sr!-egation 
of  St.  Andrew's  Church.  Staten  Island, 
N.Y..  and  described  the  dcvoutness  of  the 
people  in  her  mission  ai'ea.  I  think  the 
sentiments  are  woi-thy  of  note.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ur.der  the  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  text 
of  her  letter : 

Greftings:  I  thou-;ht  yovi  might  be  inter- 
ested in  hearing  about  a  church  service 
which  I  attended  yesterday.  It  was  held 
here  on  the  school  comp.ound  where  the  40 
Presbyterian  students  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  Basel  Mission  congregatlun  •  •  •  and  lead 
services  and  carry  o:i  re!;glous  instruction  in 
nearby  villages. 

Tlie  pastor  trekcd  f  >T  3  days  to  be 
here  so  that  they  had  everything  at  once — 
baptism,  confirmation  and  Holy  Commun- 
ion. It  started  at  7:15  a.m.  and  lasted  un- 
til 10:30.  People  trekked  in  from  as  far  as 
20  miles  away  and  there  were  well  over  200 
people  present.  Others  came  by  land  rover, 
minibus,  mammy  wagon  (see  my  slides^ 
Honda,  bicycle  and  on  their  mother's  backs. 

Tliere  were  two  baptism  .services — one  for 
adults  and  one  for  children.  The  adults 
were  dressed  in  white  ;!Ud  tJie  women  had 
huge  white  .scarves  on  Mitir  heads — the  in- 
fants were  also  dressed  in  white  Most  of 
thc.^e  people  have  only  a  few  r.^gs  *  •  *  I 
have  no  idea  where  tiicy  got  those  white 
clothes.  The  vows  were  made  In  Euiilish. 
Pidgin,  and  Douala  and  everything  had  Ui  be 
read  three  times.  Then  thc.-e  initcrate  folk 
recited  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  Douala.  Sev- 
eral of  our  stud3nts  \vor«  spon.^^ors  for  the 
infants  so  they  were  b  <pti?ed  in  English. 
The  people  knelt  on  the  Roor  rod  wero  b:.p- 
tised  with  water  from  a  bucket  which  one 
of  our  studer.is  had  cnrricd  on  her  head  from 
a  stream.  ] 

Between  the  infant  andl  adult  bapti.=ms  .\ 
choir  (40  of  them)  sang  hnd  danced.  Tlie 
choir  was  from  Besonfrannc — a  vlUa^e  8 
miles  away  •  •  •  and  an  cf  the  women'^had 
babies  on  their  back,-  d  co"!dn't  help 
thinking  about  all  the  rQa.>;ons  why  people 
don't  sing  In  the  choir  at  st.  .'Andrew's  *  *  *.\ 

After  more  singir^s  t'-pTP  wr^c:  confirm  i- 
tion  •  »  •  seve.-al  school  pirL<;  .^nd  two  men 
from  Kokyong  Village.  Siijee  the  pa.=  ror  hirl 
to  trek  for  3  days  I'm  g'ad  these  people  don't 
have  to  wait  for  a  b:.^!;op  for  conftrmuion. 
Most  of  these  congrecaMons  are  led  by  lay 
men  and  women  •  •  •  niost  of  thein  very 
young  since  the  abilitv  to  read  r.nd  write  is 
generally  limited  to  the  verv  young  who've 
had  a  little  schoolins;.  In  fact,  what  has 
Imprec.^Pd  me  most  about  all  the  churches 
in  West  Africa  is  that  the  burden  is  carried 
almost  completely  by  lavoien — pastors  and 
missionaries  serve  onlv  in  r;iivi=;.->rv  capaci- 
ties. This  is,  of  cour.-e.  leas  true  of  Catholic 
churches.  Tliere  is  an  A-ifrlican  conere:;atlon 
in  Victoria  for  instance  where  a  prie.=:t  from 
some  other  coinitry  m.iv  he  founrl  two  or 
three  times  a  year  •  •  •  but  the  church 
functions,  church  school  r^nd  all.  The  amaz- 
ing thing  about  that  coiipregation  is  that 
it  is  almo.-*  all  Englishmen.  I've  grown  u.sed 
to  seeing  Africans  "do  it  themselves"  but 
was  still  shocked  at  seeing  white  mr n  assume 
responsibility  for  their  own  church 


I   don't    mean    this   as    a    criticism    cf 
churches — only   as   an   explanation   of   w 
churches  which  are  so  poor  and  so  unri 
staffed  can  be  so  vital  here   *    •    •   in  t^- 
of  so  many  obstacles.     Would  that  we  c 
combine  the  educated  clergy  and  the  fin 
clal  resources  of  American  churches  with 
enthusiasm    and    total    involvement    of 
laity  In  "primitive"  countries. 

After  the  services  were  over  those  who  : 
been  baptised  and  confirmed  were  givo- 
flower  by  each  member  of  the  congrep;  • 
and  then  the  entire  congregation  escor 
each  one  to  his  home — marching  and  sine 
hymns.  It  was  a  moving  sight  to  see  t" 
march  off — I  bet  they  were  walking  all  c: 
Sincerely. 

S.^RAH  Dye 


hy 
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Resolution  Honoring  Merchant  Mari 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNEXn'ICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.   ST.   ONGE.     Mr.   Speaker.   I 
pleased  to  insert  into  the  Record  the  t 
of  a  resolution  adopted  on  May  19,  It 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
Connecticut  honoring  the  U.S.  march: 
marine  on  the  occasion  of  the  obser\'a: 
of  Merchant  Marine  Week.    The  resc" 
tion  honors  the  men  of  the  merch; 
marine  for  their  "loyal,  dedicated   i 
courageous"  service.     I  am  happy  to  .i 
in  pnying  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  th 
men  for  their  services  to  the  Nation  b 
in  limes  of  peace  and  war.    Tlie  res.o: 
tion  follows: 

HoTSE  Joint  REiOLtxiON-  181 
I  Resolution  honoring   the  merchant  m;;:- 
service  during  the  observance  of  Mercli 
Marine  Week) 

Whereas  the  President  has  proclaimed 
v.eck  beginning  May  18  as  Merchant  Ma; 
Week   in   honor   of   the   loyal,  dedicated.   : 
courageous  men  who  constitute  the  ihorch 
niarir.c  service:   and 

V/hereas  it  should  always  be  kept  in  m: 
that  the  merchant  ships,  which  first  carr 
our  young  Nation's  flag  to  the  four  con: 
of    the    earth,    are    America's   lifeline   to 
free  world:  and 

Whereas  the  maritime  service  perform 
duties    in    time   of    peace    by    bringing    ■ 
products  to  foreign  markets,  and  in  time 
war  by  transporting  supplies  to  our  figh; 
men  on  foreign  shores;  and 

Whereas  many  Connecticut  men  liave  m 
limitless  contributions  to  the  glories  of 
merchant  marines  In  the  past,  and  m 
more  are  now  being  trained  in  the  vari 
maritime  academies  t-o  uphold  these  hig' 
traditions  of  courage  and  duty;  and 

Whereas  special  tribute  should  be  pal;: 
a  Connecticut  son,  Capt.  Peter  K.  Wur?' 
of  Meriden.  regimental  commander  at  ■ 
Maine  Maritime  Academy,  as  well  as  • 
many  other  Connecticut  cadets  at  this  I 
institution  :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rcsolr--:!,  That  we  of  the  general  a.=;S' 
bly  extend  our  most  sincere  congratulati 
to  all  the  men  ol  the  merchant  marine, 
express   tlie  confidence  we  have  In  then, 
continue    to    serve    their    country    with    • 
same  v..!or  h.as  that  made  them  men  ;ip 
be  it  furtlier 

Resolved.  That  the  clerks  be  instructed 
forward  copies  of  this  resolution  to  ' 
following:  John  Connor,  Secretary  of  Cc 
merce:    Nicholas  Johnson,   Maritime  Adn.; 


.Ii'.nc  If  I,  1965 
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.  trator;   Capt.  Edward  A.  Rodgers.  superin- 
tendent  Of   the  Maine  Maritime  Academy; 
.idet  Capt.  Peter  K.  Wurschy,  of  the  Maine 
:  laritime  Academy;    Gov.  John  H.  Reed,  of 
.Maine:  Capt.  John  S.  Everett.  U.S.  maritime 
orvlce:    and   the   Connecticut   delegation   in 
he  U.S.  Congress,  as  permanent  evidence  of 
he  high  esteem  in  which  the  maritime  serv- 
ice is  held. 

David  Ghx  Proctor, 

Clerk  of  the  Seriate. 
John  L.  Geraedo, 

Clerk  of  the  House. 
Ella  T.  Grasso. 

Secretary  of  State. 


More  on  Jet  Noise:  Part  V— FAA  Aircraft 
Noise  Symposium 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8, 1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  June  9,  1965,  the  Federal 
.\vlation  Agency  sponsored  a  National 
Aircraft  Noise  Symposium  at  the  Inter- 
..atlonal  Hotel,  John  F.  Kennedy  Inter- 
national Airport  in  New  York.  The  pur- 
ose  of  the  symposium  was  to  focus  the 
ittention  of  the  aviation  community  on 
iircraft  noise  and  its  associate  prob- 
..:'ms  and  also  to  highlight  recent  accom- 
:'lishments  as  well  a^  current  research  in 
his  field. 

The  distinguished  participants  were: 

Mr.  Najeeb  Halaby,  administrator,  FAA; 

Mr.  Harold  Gray,  president,  Pan  Am.er- 

ican  World  Airways;  Mr.  D.  D.  Thomas, 

.ssociate    administrator    for    programs. 

PAA;   Mr.  E.  C.  Wells,  vice  president, 

•product  development,   the  Boeing  Co.; 

Mr.  William  T.  Burns,  president.  Airport 

Operators  Council;  Mr.  Mel  Nolan,  ana- 

ytical  chemist,  division  of  au-  pollution. 

USPHS;   Mr.  Beverly  Shenstone.  chief 

•  ngineer.     British     Overseas     Ail'^^■ays 

'~'orp.;  Mr.  Gordon  Bain,  deputy  admin- 

.strator  for  supersonic  transport,  devel- 

.pment,  FAA;  Mr.  John  Tyler,  Pratt  and 

.Vhitncy;  Mr.  James  Woodall.  program 

:nanager    acoustics.   FAA;    Mr.   Charles 

laiTer,    director,    aeronautics    division. 

\'ASA    Headquarters;     Mr.    Harvey    H. 

'lubbard.  head,  acoustics  branch.  NASA. 

'-angley    Research    Center,    and    Capt. 

.^.obert  Buck,  Ti-ans  World  Airlines. 

This  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  state- 
ments on  the  problem  wliich  I  have  made 
:i  an  effort  to  stress  that  aiixraft  noise 

batcment  is  a  national   problem.     On 

■  lay  6, 1965, 1  introduced  H.R.  7981.  a  bill 

■  ■)  amend  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
:5pace  Administration  Act  of  1958  to  pro- 

ide  for  a  program  of  research  and  de- 

elopment   by  NASA  to  reduce  aircraft 

iioise.  and  H.R.  7982.  a  bill  to  amend  the 

Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1938  to  provide 

for   the   implementation   of   operational 

:  cchniqucs    to   reduce    the    effect    of   jet 

loise.     During    the    past    month,    both 

.NASA  and  FAA  have  sponsored  symposi- 

;ms  for  the  puniose  of  discussing  the 

iircraft  noise  problem,  recopnizing  it  as 

I  national  problem.     I  am  in  agreement 

.•  ith  tills  position  and  wiU  continue  to 

urge  congressional  action  in  recognition 


of  the  problem  of  aiicraft  noise  and  its 
effect  upon  our  citizens  and  our  com- 
m.iinities  as  a  matter  of  national  concern 
and  one  which  cannot  be  helped,  let 
alone  solved  by  independent  local  com- 
munity action. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Harold  Gray,  president  of 
Pan  American  World  Aii-ways,  delivered 
at  the  FAA  symposium.  Mr.  Gray's  ad- 
dress follows: 
Rem.\rk3  of  Harolo  E.  Gr.\y,  President  of 

Pan  American  World  Air.w.\ys.  Delivered 

at    the   FAA    Noise    SYMrosivM.    June    9. 

1D65 

Sharing  the  speakers  rcfttrum  with  Mr. 
Halaby  and  with  such  a  large  distinguished 
group  of  copartlcipants  has  marked  advan- 
tages while  listening,  but  it  is  full  of  hazards 
to  the  speaker.  In  prepai-ing  my  notes.  I 
reviewed  the  proposed  program  for  areas  of 
possible  uncovered  Interest  only  to  fiiid  tliat 
each  facet  of  the  sound  problem  was  assigned 
to  a  technical  expert.  As,  in  fact,  each  of 
this  program's  si>eakers  is  an  acknowledged 
authority  in  a  manufacturing,  regulatory,  or 
operational  field  that  In  total  cover  almost 
every  facet  of  airline  operation,  some  may 
wonder  what  is  left  for  the  airlines  to  con- 
tribute. 

Perhaps  tlie  biggest  role  of  the  airlines  is 
to  recognize  the  problem,  stimulate  eifective 
action  by  all  concerned,  and  eventually  pay 
most  of  the  bills  associated  with  such  action. 

As  I  look  back  to  the  inauguration  of  jet 
service  in  1958  I  recall  that  noise  was  not  a 
new  problem  associated  only  with  Jets.  We 
were  worried  then  about  Constenalions  and 
DC-7's  taking  off  with  a  full  load  generating 
up  to  120  PNDB's,  250  or  300  feet  over  some 
of  our  nearest  neighbors.  I  recall  having  a 
conviction  that  we  must  be  able  to  operate 
jets  in  a  manner  that  would  improve  saJety 
around  airports  and  at  the  same  time  make 
less  noise.  And  I  remember  the  vast  amount 
of  work  that  our  staff,  the  Boeing  people,  and 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  put  in  on 
the  problem.  I  finally  became  convinced 
that  jets  could  be  operated  in  a  manner  that 
would  assure  airport  neighbors  lower  somid 
levels  and  a  vastly  decreased  probability  of 
accidents.  A  limit  of  112  PNDB's  was 
adopted  as  an  outside  figure  for  noise  on 
takeoff.  Very  few  people  realize  that  this 
criterion  was  substantially  below  the  noise 
levels  then  being  produced  by  prop  airplanes 
taking  off  fully  loaded  for  Europe. 

Even  before  the  arrival  of  the  first  jets  the 
airlines'  concern,  along  with  tiie  manufac- 
turers', had  resulted  in  design  elements  that 
would  add  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  air- 
line costs. 

Fifty  million  dollars  was  spent  to  develop 
sound  suppressors.  In  the  period  1960-64 
an  .additional  $15  million  was  invest.ed  in  the 
further  reduction  of  noise  in  jet  engines. 
By  early  19G2,  the  airlines  had  invested  ?73 
million  in  engine  sound  suppressors,  at  that 
rate  the  sum  Is  prob.ibly  doubled  by  now. 
An  approximate  4  percent  reduction  in 
operating  efficiency  has  been  accepted  with 
tlie  use  of  these  soiuid  suppressors.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  this  amounts  to  an 
approximate  $10,000  cost  ptr  aircrait  per 
month,  or  as  one  analy.  i  has  put  it. 
a  $36  million  annual  penalty  to  the  air- 
lines in  lost  revenue.  Other  millions  have 
been  spent  on  high  lift  device--,  runway 
extensions,  special  operating  procedures,  and 
operating  lestrictions.  More  money  is  going 
into  these  areas  every  d.iy.  Our  industry 
has  indeed  invested  trcmendou.s  amounts  of 
cash  and  effort  in  a  sincere  continuing  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  effect  of  jet  s^und  on  the 
ground  community.  Tlie  statistics  involved 
are  Impressive  to  us  who  are  making  the 
investment,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  mean 
much  to  the  man  who  has  Just  s{->ent 
♦15.000  or  $20,000  for  a  new  home  a  nrle  off 
the  end  of  a  service  runwav. 


We  all  recognize  that  there  is  a  prohlem — 
an  expensive  problem.,  a  technical  problem, 
a  himian  problem.  A  man's  right  to  a  home 
not  shattered  by  outside  Influence  of  noise 
and  vibration  Is  appreciated;  however,  at 
some  jxjint  the  homeowner  must  com- 
promise to  some  extent  with  the  inevitable 
march  of  progress. 

The  pastoral  life  may  be  the  better  one, 
but  it  grows  increasingly  difficult  in  this 
modern  world  to  insulate  oneself  in  such 
siUTOundings.  We  are  cohabitants  of  a 
world  of  machines,  many  of  them  noisy  or 
unsightly.  Among  the  things  we  live  with 
are  the  motor  vehicle,  the  raUro.'vd  train,  and 
the  aircraft.  The  motor  vehicle  often  seems 
to  overwhelm  tis.  the  railroad  rests  in  its 
static  maturity,  and  the  aricraft,  relatively. 
is  in  its  very  beginnings.  Roads — rail  and 
macadam — cobweb  our  civilized  landscape, 
sometimes  desecrating  our  view  by  them- 
selves, or  by  the  often  less  than  agreeable 
artifacts  that  roll  upon  them.  These,  in  the 
end,  we  accept  seemingly  as  more  need  than 
nuisance. 

With  the  new  one,  the  aircraft,  we  have  th© 
on'.y  vehicle  whose  grace  of  line  is  unques- 
tioned and  the  only  vehicle  that  takes  its 
noise  and  goes  away.  Only  its  terminals  are 
to  be  seen,  there  are  no  roads,  no  rails,  no 
service  stations,  no  horns,  no  fumes,  no  clut- 
ter beyond  the  occasional  contrail.  We  have 
compromised  with  the  great  visible  struc- 
ttxre  that  supports  the  wheeled  vehicle;  owe 
society  cannot  do  less  with  the  almoet  in- 
visible structure  that  supports  the  winged 
vehicle.  The  aviation  tr.ansport  industry 
would,  of  oourse.  be  more  than  pleased  to 
have  a  silent  vertical  rising  aircraft,  and 
within  the  realm  of  feasibility  will  work 
toward  such  a  goal:  however.  In  our  foresee- 
able future,  if  the  community  wanUs  air 
transport  it  must  accept  the  fact  of  noise- 
producing  engines. 

r>o  not  misunderstand  me,  I  am  noit  say- 
ing that  aircraft-produced  surface  noise  Is  a 
blessing  that  each  airport  area  h.ourf'holder 
must  patiently  accept.  I  am  saying  that  a 
certain  amount  of  noise  in  the  present  state 
of  the  art  is  inevitable,  that  we  have  and  will 
continue  to  develop  procedures,  equipment, 
.ind  facilities  to  reduce  It.  but  that  noise  will 
remain.  In  a  metropolitan  airport  com- 
munity, this  means  that  people,  lots  of  peo- 
ple on  the  ground,  will  be  aflected  in  some 
way. 

■Faerc  appear  to  be  only  three  arer.s  of  en- 
deavor that  can  generate  improvement  in 
aircrrift  sound  levels — aircraft  equipment  op- 
erational procedurc-s.  and  ground  zoning. 

Aircraft  equipment,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
has  been  the  recipient  of  a  tremendous 
sound-control  investment  In  the  way  of 
s.aund  suppressors,  high  lift  devices,  and 
structural  design.  The  industry  has  contin- 
uously devoted  Its  best  skills  to  the  develop- 
ment of  increasingly  better  sound-conta^al 
measures.  Further  advancement  will  be  made 
through  painstakingly  slow,  long-tenn  re- 
sc.u-ch.  However.  I  do  know  that  every  new 
aircraft  design  on  the  drawing  boards  or  In 
cor.-=t.ruct;on  is  predicated  on  lower  sound 
levels  Including  the  supersonic. 

Operational  procedures  have  very  definite 
limitations.  To  the  best  of  our  present 
knowledge,  there  .are  no  further  major  steps 
that  c.Tii  be  feasibly  t^aken.  Pan  Am  w.-\s,  by 
nrcersity.  a  leader  in  developing  jet  noise 
abatement  takeoff  procedures.  All  airlines 
v.r.w  ujc  approximately  the  same  procedures; 
fonu-  use  cur  mobile  ground  control  count- 
down facility  at  New  York  and  at  London. 
As  an  example  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
procedure  and  oi  ilie  effectiveness  of  con- 
st.mt  emphasis  to  our  pilots  of  the  import- 
ance of  sound  control,  the  number  of  Pan 
Am  fli.hts  departing  Kennedy  International 
Alrpf>rt  that  Inadvertently  exceeded  112 
PXDB  dropped  from  11.6  percent  In  1962,  to 
2  percent  In  1963,  to  1.5  percent  In  1964. 
We  sincerely  believe  that  close  control  and 
monitoring  does  have  a  significant  effect  in 
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restricting  violations  to  a  minimum.  We 
also  believe  that  further  significant  advances 
cannot  be  made  in  this  area  with  existing  air- 
craft, the  techniques  having  made  full  vtse 
of  the  available  performance  under  the  ex- 
isting first  premise  of  safe  operation. 

Beyond  the  considerations  of  equipment 
and  procedures  remains  the  third  leg  of  the 
tripod,  ground  zoning.  It  would  appear  that 
this  is  the  one  Item  that  has  not  been  given 
sufficient  emphasis;  I  say  that  It  would  ap- 
pear that  this  ha£  not  had  sufficient  empha- 
sis m  noting  that  in  areas  directly  off  the 
ends  of  runways  at  some  major  airports, 
frame  residences  are  continuously  being 
erected,  this  despite  the  fact  that  there  can 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  eventual  reaction 
of  the  new  owners  to  aircraft  noise.  Mr. 
Oscar  Bakke  has  been  Instrumental  in  the 
presentation  of  a  program  of  compatible  land 

use  planning  which  should  receive  support. 
Further  to  this  point  of  zoning.  Including 
land  acquisition  by  the  Government.  Con- 
gressman Tknzer,  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  New  Tork,  made  pertinent  pro- 
posals in  favor  of  Government  assistance. 
These  apj>ear  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  May  6.  1965.  under  the  heading,  "Aircraft 
Noise  Abatement." 

An  airport  is  truly  more  than  an  aircraft 
bearing  siirface;  inclusive  within  Its  perim- 
eters should  be  reasonable  arrival  and  de- 
parture overfly  zones  or  sound  clearways.  If 
the  local.  State,  or  Federal  Government  can 
obtain  rights-of-way  for  highway  construc- 
tion, areas  for  urban  redevelopment  or  park 
construction ,  certainly  the  same  principle 
can  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  sound 
clearways.  A  mlnimimi  distance  of  2  miles 
from  runway  Up.  or  that  distance  necessary 
to  provide  at  least  1,000  feet  vertical  ground 
clearance.  Is  suggested. 

These  sound  clearways  may.  as  suggested 
by  NANAC,  be  used  for  parks.  Industrial  stor- 
age, highways,  or  manufacturing,  but  not  for 
frame  houses. 

The  acquisition  of  such  land  areas  can- 
not, of  course,  be  done  directly  by  the  air- 
lines. It  must,  because  of  various  Implica- 
tions, be  financed  and  bandied  by  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  summarize  briefly 
the  airlines'  attitude  with  respect  to  noise  as 
I  see  it: 

1.  The  last  thing  any  airline  wants  to  do 
Is  to  alienate  anyone  by  reason  of  the  noise 
It  makes. 

2.  The  airlines  believe  that  no  amount  of 
noise  Is  Jiistified  or  tolerable  unless  it  is  de- 
termined as  being  absolutely  essential  to  the 
public  Interest. 

3.  The  airlines  believe  that  in  a  community 
such  as  the  Greater  New  York  area,  where 
more  than  one-quarter  of  all  wages  derive 
from  port  activities,  air  transport  Is  abso- 
lutely essential — and  a  certain  amount  of 
noise  Is,  tbereiore.  unavoidable  and  in  the 
public  Interest. 

4.  The  airlines  have  accepted  noise  abate- 
ment as  one  of  tiheir  primary  resp>onsibili- 
tles.  as  evidenced  by  their  major  efforts  in 
aircraft  procxu-ement,  operating  procedures, 
and  vast  expenditures  of  money. 

And  finally.  I  think  I  can  speak  for  the 
whole  industry  when  I  say  that  the  air- 
lines win  continue  to  regard  noise  abate- 
ment as  one  of  their  primary  responsibilities. 


Johnson  View  of  Negro 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10.  1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 


Congressional  Record,  I  would  like  to 
insert  at  this  point  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  Mon- 
day, June  7,  by  Tom  Wicker,  entitled 
"Johnson  View  of  Negro." 

I  believe  it  warrants  reproduction  In 
the  Record.    The  article  follows : 
Johnson  View  of  Negro:   President  Takes 

S.\ME  Advanced  Position  Assumed  bt  Sr- 

PREME  Court  in  School  Case 
(By   Tom   Wlckcn 

Washington.  June  6. — President  Johnson 
has  now  taken  the  same  advanced  view  of  the 
Negro's  role  in  American  life  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  took  of  his  role  In  the  American 
school  svstem  In  the  famous  Brown  decision 
of  1954. 

Prior  to  that  case,  the  Court  had  held  and 
It  was  accepted  American  doctrine,  that 
"separate  but  equal"  schools  satisfied  all  the 
Nation's  legal  and  moral  obligations  to  Negro 
education.  So  long  as  the  facilities  and  cur- 
rlculums  of  segregated  Negro  schools  were 
"equal"  to  those  provided  for  whites,  it  had 
been  asserted,  it  was  all  right  for  them  to  be 
"separate." 

But  In  the  Brown  case  the  Supreme  Court 
swept  that  doctrine  aside  with  one  sociologi- 
cal stroke.  It  held  that  segregated  schools, 
no  matter  how  "equal"  technically,  were  In- 
herently unequal  because  of  the'  fact  that 
they  were  also  "separate."  Segregation  itself. 
the  Court  said  in  effect,  enforced  and  per- 
petuated the  role  of  inferiority  that  had  been 
assigned  to — and  largely  aocepted  by — the 
Negro. 

At  .Howard  University  Friday  night.  Mr. 
Johnson  laid  down  much  the  same  principle 
on  a  far  broader  scale. 

Providing  for  the  Negro  an  equal  "right" 
to  vote,  to  get  a  Job,  to  go  to  unsegregated 
schools,  to  due  process  of  law.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  really  sa^-ing.  provided  him  with  no  more 
than  "separate  but  equal"  citizenship.  And 
Just  as  had  been  true  in  edufation.  so  it  was 
true  in  the  broader  view  thht  'separate"  is 
inherently  "unequal." 

Up  to  now.  Mr.  Johnson  argued,  the  Negro 
population  really  had  made  \ip  "another  na- 
tion" within  the  United  States — poverty 
stricken,  ill  educated,  crowded  into  ghettos 
without  gates,  despised  first  for  the  color  of 
their  skin  and  only  a  little  less  for  their 
Ignorance  and  poverty.  Therefore,  it  really 
was  but  little  more  than  an  empty  gesture 
to  make  legal  decrees  of  equal  right.^^  nnd 
equal  opportunity  for  them 

For  these  things  could  not.  In  f;w:t.  exist 
for  the  Negro  until  he  had  the  ability  and  the 
standing  to  take  advantage  of  them.  And 
after  a  century  and  more  of  oppression  and 
persecution,  after  generations  of  the  inherent 
inequality  of  separation  he  liad  no  such 
ability  or   standuig. 

Thtis  did  President  Joini.son  face  squarely 
what  must  be  ranked  a,';  tiie  most  difficult 
problem  in  American  Ufe  That  problem  is 
not  the  enforcing  of  legal  equity  for  the 
Negro.  It  is.  rather,  tiie  acceptance  of  tlie 
Negro  as  an  equal  human  being  rather  than 
a  .separate  but  equal  human  being — a  man 
with  a  darker  skin  rather  tliaii  a  black  man 

That  difficulty  is  symboliaed  in  countless 
ways — perhaps  first  of  all  In  the  fact  that 
since  the  beginning  of  time  whit«  has  been 
the  symbolic  color  of  purity  and  hope,  and 
black  the  color  of  evil  and  fe»r.  Carried  into 
racial  attitudes.  Mr.  John.son  said  Friday 
night,  color  sensitivity  is  "a  feeling  whose 
dark  intensity  is  matched  by  no  other  preju- 
dice in  our  society." 

Even  he  cho.^e  the  word  "dark  '  to  make 
his  point.  j 

That  is  why  some  civil  rights  experts  are 
convinced  that  the  greatest  civil  rights 
progress  In  coming  years  will  be  legal  progress 
in  the  South.  For  in  the  Southern  States, 
with  their  long  history  of  slavery  and  segre- 
gation, the  comparatively  easy  battle  for  legal 
equity  is  still  in  progre.s.s  and  that  equity  is 


likely  to  be  widely  attained  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

When  it  is,  the  South  then  will  be  jome<! 
with  the  great  cities  of  the  North  and  the 
other  centers  of  Negro  Ufe  in  what  the  Presi- 
dent called  the  next  and  more  profound 
stage  of  the  battle. 

In  Mr.  Johnson's  speech  there  was  a  hi: 
of  bafflement  and  frtistratlon,  as  If  he  cou:  : 
not  confidently  suggest  how  that  stage  c: 
the  battle  were  to  be  won.  More  and  better 
Jobs,  more  and  better  homes,  more  and  better 
schools,  more  and  better  welfare  and  soci.  : 
programs — all  these  he  suggested  as  "part  >  : 
the  answer."  and  added: 

"An  imderstandlng  heart  by  all  Americti. 
Is  also  part  of  the  answer." 

That  was  the  nub  of  It,  as  Mr.  Johnsi  i: 
seemed  to  know.  The  Government  can  pro- 
vide the  schools,  the  homes,  the  progran: 
perhaps  even  the  Jobs,  although  It  will  tai.  • 
time  and  massive  effort.  When  the  Sout;-- 
em  States  resisted  school  desegregatio;. 
troops  could  be  sent  to  enforce  it;  when  i 
southern  Negro  is  disfranchised,  court  ordt r 
and  Federal  referees  can  award  him  the  vof 

But  If  absolute  equality  for  the  Neg'o 
depends,  finally,  on  the  absolute  end  of  sep- 
aration for  the  Negroes,  then  troops  aiui 
courts  will  be  of  limited  use.  For  they  ha*  e 
no  Jiu-isdictlon  over  the  human  heart,  whert 
the  ultimate  problem  lies. 


General  Farley  Supports  Strong  Admin- 
istration Stand  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OP    new    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10, 1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  i  :" 
the  importance  of  foreign  affairs  in  ilv 
world  of  today,  and  particularly  in  vicv- 
of  the  attacks  that  have  been  mountt  ' 
against  the  administration's  handling  l  ; 
the  crises  in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominica: 
Republic,  it  is  important  that  the  Amer:- 
can  people  be  knowledgeable  and  kei 
fully  informed  in  this  area. 

A  man  well  qualified  to  speak  out  c>:, 
matters  of  foreign  policy  and  the  ad- 
ministration's conduct  thereof,  is  fo: 
mer  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Parle> 

Jim  Farley,  frequently  referred  to  a~ 
the  "friend  of  Presidents"  has  kno\\:. 
many  of  the  world's  leaders  and  state.- - 
men  almost  as  well.  An  excellent  ex- 
ample was  his  longstanding  friendsh;; 
with  the  late  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

Recently  General  Parley  revealed  tli 
secrets  of  a  private  discussion  he  had 
with   the   late  Prime   Minister  in   1947 
which  concerned  the  world  situation  ;s; 
that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  prophei;'. 
impoi-tance  of  that  meeting  and  the  a)  - 
plication  which  General  Farley  malct- 
of  their  conclusions  to  the  problems  c : 
today,  the  full  text  of  his  views  follow. 
P'arley  Urges  President  To  Continue  U; 

OF    Force    in    Vietnam    and    Santo    Di 

MINGO — Reveals   Sir   Winston   Chukchi; 

Told  Him  He  Wottld  Have  Attacked  Stali  ■ 

With  Bombs  Unless  He  Got  Out  of  Beri  ;• 

and  Europe 

President  Johnson  can  no  more  abami.  ■ 
South  Vietnam  now  than  President   Wi!s< 
could   have   abandoned  the   freedom    <<!    U  • 
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.■:t,is  in  1917.  or  President  Roosevelt  could 
l..u'e  abandoned  Hawaii  the  day  after  Pearl 
Harbor.  I  would  strongly  suggest  to  that 
•oup  of  educators  who  have  been  holding 
rnrealistic  seances,  which  they  have  been 
;  resumptuous  enough  to  call  teach-ins  that 
T'.iey  qualify  themselves  by  a  few  leai"n-outs 

•  !:cmselves. 

Tlius,    the    teacher-inn crs    have    indicated 
.at  President  Johnson  has  made  hasty  and 

(  .ingerous  decisions  in  the  Far  East  policy. 

.he  slightest  glance  at  the  record  and  even  a 

•  uch  of  fair  mind  edness  will  reveal  that  Mr. 
hnson    did    not    set    the    American    eagle 

jreaming.    The  fact  is  that  he  inherited  20 

lagic   years   of   chickens   coming   home   to 

:    ost.      President    Johnson    did    not    create 

•le  Far  East  crisis.     Tiie  Par  East  crisis  was 

-  '.rust  \ipon  him. 

By  an  ironic  circumstance,  a  great  deal  of 

•  :ie  Far  East  tragedy  was  precipitated  by  our 
Overnment  taking  as  doctrine  the  preach- 
:   ents  of  the  theoretical  academicians  of  25 

.ars  ago.  among  them  notably  Owen  Lati- 

.    ore  and  Lauchlin  Currie.    A  Red  China  was 

o  threat  becattse  it  was  overpopulated  and 

iiderrcsourced  and  only  nn  agrarian  move- 

:    ent    at    that.      The    persuasive    arguments 

•  his  shool  of  pundits  made  was  buttressed 
.  y  selected  footnotes  at  the  bottom  of  each 

)ge.  But  their  gigantic  misapprehension  of 
•nc  nature  of  the  problem  has  had  to  be 
corrected  by  the  millions  of  footprints  of  our 

•  -irces  in  Korea  and  South  Vietnam,  ptinctu- 
ted    witli    the   headstones    of    nearly    50.000 

'  rnerican  graves. 

Over  10  years  ago,  a  Republican  Secretary 

t  State  hesitated   when  the  French  called 

ir  assistance  in  Vietnam.    It  is  my  opinion 

•hat  these  same  "teachcr-inners"  who  now 

iiitt.erly  attack  the  President  for  not  consult- 

.ng  our  allies  would  have  denied  help  to  our 

Trench  allies  when  they  were  protecting  the 

.ine  territory. 

Moreover,     the     Communist     leaderships, 

'Uissian   and    Chinese,   have   never   regarded 

..  treaty  as  a  binding  instrument.    They  have 

hvariably  used  such  an  agreement  as  a  mere 

rmistice    while    they    massed    for    the    next 

'.ow. 

Thus,   while   they   were   talking   pe;.(-e    in 

lorea    they    were    mounting    an    attack    on 

>utheast    Asia    in    general.     And    they    suc- 

oeded  so  well  that  while  they  were  paralyz- 

ng  Laos  with  a  laughable  so-called  neutral- 

-t   government   they   were   mounting   their 

ttack  on  South  Vietnam. 

Til  us.  if  President  Johnson  vacates  South 

'.'letnam   or   compromises    on   it    it    will    not 

top  the  war.     It  will  simply  bring  it  closer 

■o  our  ally.  Australia,  and  closer  to  home  for 

•15. 

While  I  am  at  it  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
.-a\-ing  that  the  President  had  no  other 
ourse  in  Santo  Domingo.  Those  who  row 
eplore  the  use  of  force  In  that  area.  In- 
.udlng  some  of  the  coiuitrys  leading  news- 
papers, were  among  the  first  to  hail  Castro's 
^cendancy  in  Cuba  and  indeed  had  some- 
hing  of  a  hand  in  bringing  it  about.  Ap- 
arently  unabashed  by  their  stupendous 
>!undcring  they  continue  to  offer  the  Presi- 
ient  daily  advice  on  how  to  pursue  tlieir 
'.sastrous  policies. 

President  Johnson  did  not  precipitate  the 

i'aribbean   crisis.     He   inherited   it   and    let 

.!s  thank  heaven  he  had  leadership  enough 

■o     use     sufficient     force.       Failure     to     use 

'.lougli  force  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  is  a  catas- 

rojihe,  the  dimensions  of  which  cannot  yet 

c  mc.i.sured.     Failure  to  use  enough  force 

n    Santo    Domingo    would    compound    that 

lisaster.     Had  the  President  not  used  mas- 

ive    force    in    the    first    Instance    far    more 

Xmerican    troops    would    have   had    to   go   in 

h:in   he   is  drawing  out.     His  great   leader- 

aip  has  saved  thousands  of  lives  and  the 

;reedom  of  the  world. 

President  Johnson  has  been  lianded  tliese 
diplomatic  failures  which  are  not  of  his 
uaking.     But    he    has    had    the    courage    to 


take  the  American  people  Into  his  confidence 
and  tell  them  the  stark  truth  as  we  start 
the  long  trail  back — back  to  a  pastiux  which 
our  country  should  never  have  abandoned. 

In  direct  contradiction  to  the  teacher- 
Inners  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  might  serve 
a  useful  ptirpose  if  X  here  set  forth  the  gen- 
eral views  of  a  scholar  at  least  as  eminent 
as  any  of  them — Sir  Winston  Chtuchill.  Sir 
Winston  invited  me  to  luncheon  at  Chartwell 
In  1947.  Sir  Winston  characteristically 
came  to  some  sharp  points.  He  told  me  we 
had  learned  the  hard  way,  that  we  could 
not  rely  on  treaties  with  the  Communists 
because  more  than  breaking  them  they  used 
them  as  an  offensive  weapon  against  us.  He 
said  that  had  he  had  his  way  he  would  have 
given  the  P.ussians  30  days  to  start  retiring 
from  Europe.  If  they  had  not  started  re- 
tirement then  he  would  have  given  them  an 
additional  30  days  w.irning.  If  at  the  end 
of  that  time  they  h,id  not  withdrawn  he 
would  have  issued  a  30-day  ultimatum — 90 
days  in  all — at  which  time  he  would  have 
attacked  the  Russians  with  the  full  atomic 
arsenal.  Tliis  was  before  Russia  had  armed 
herself  with  those  weapons  and  effected  the 
atomic  stalemate. 

Have  ti'.e  teacher-inners  ever  cnsidcred 
the  implications  of  the  growing  atomic 
power  of  Red  China? 

I  am  confident  that  these  great  war  lead- 
ers. President  Woodrow  Wilson,  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  and  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  would  endorse  wholeheartedly  the 
policies  of  President  Johnson.  President 
Eisenhower  and  President  Trtiman  have  al- 
ready d-one  so. 

Primarily,  because  experience  teaclies  what 
many  academicians  seem  to  have  missed:  No 
man  and  no  nation  ever  succeeded  in  com- 
promising a  principle.  It  succeeds  only  in 
compromising  Itself.  Further  in  this  test 
of  strength  our  country  cannot  haul  down 
our  flag  without  converting  it  into  our 
shroud.  A  military  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam  at  his  time  would  be  a  moral  rout 
for  the  forces  of  freedom. 

The  principles  at  Valley  Forge  and  at 
South  Vietnam  are  the  same.  Tlien  we 
fought  for  the  freedom  of  our  country:  now 
we  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  world.  And 
as  President  Wilson  told  the  Amcric.:n  peo- 
ple in  1917  President  Johnson  has  told  them 
in  1965 

"God  help  us,  we  have  no  other  choice 
And  with  God's  help,  as  in  the  past,  we  can- 
not fail  " 

[Fr  im  the  New  York  (N.Y  I   Nevs. 
May  28.  1965] 

F\RLEv,    \T    77.    Recalls   Winnie   a.no    Reus 

I  By  Neal  Patterson) 

Wlnf-t<in  Churchill  told  James  A.  Farley 
in  1947  that,  if  he  had  h.id  his  way.  the 
Russians  would  have  been  ordered  to  get  out 
of  Europe  in  90  days  after  V-K  Day  tmder 
threat  of  being  att.'icked  with  the  full  atomic 
arsenal. 

Farley.  Democratic  elder  statesman  and 
onetime  Postmaster  General,  made  that  dis- 
closure at  a  prebirthday  conference  yester- 
day.    Farley  will  be  77  Sunday. 

Farley  in  other  remarks  endorsed  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  use  of  massive  force  in  Viet- 
nam and  Santo  Domingo. 

■President  Johnson,"  he  said,  "can  no 
more  abandon  South  Vietnam  now  than 
President  Wilson  could  have  abandoned  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  in  1917  or  President 
Roosevelt  cotild  have  abandoned  Hawaii  the 
day  after  Pearl  Harbor." 

His  conversation  with  Churchill  about 
Rtissias  occupation  of  Eastern  Europe  took 
place,  he  said,  during  a  visit  he  and  his  son. 
James.  Junior,  made  to  the  wartime  Prime 
Minister  at  the  latter's  Chartwell  home. 

"Sir  Winston  said  that  had  he  had  his 
way  he  would  have  given  the  Russians  30 
days  to  st.art  retiring  from  Europe."  Parley 


said.  "If  they  had  not  started  retirement  he 
would  have  given  them  an  additional  30 
days'  warning. 

"If  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  had  not 
withdrawn,  he  would  have  Issued  a  30-day 
ultimatum — 90  days  in  all — at  which  time 
he  would  have  attacked  the  Russians  with 
the  full  atomic  arsenal." 

This  1947  conversation.  Farley  pointed  out. 
was  before  Russia  achieved  nuclear  weapons 
and  produced  an  atomic  stalemate.  Church- 
ill  by  that   time  was  out   of  pwwer. 


I  From  the  New  York  iN.Y.)  Times. 
May  28.  1965] 

F.5.R1LY  Asserts  Churchill  Proposed  Attack 
ON  Soviet 

James  .\.  Farley  said  yesteday  that  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  once  told  him  the  West- 
ern powers  shotUd  attack  the  Russians  "with 
the  full  atomic  arsenal"  if  the  Russians  did 
not  get  out  of  Euroi>e. 

The  former  Postm.oster  General  said  at  a 
news  conference  that  the  late  British  Prime 
Minister  expressed  that  opinion  during  a 
conversation  at  Sir  Winston's  home  In  1947. 
At  the  time  Sir  Winston  was  leader  of  the 
Conservative  opposition. 

Mr.  Farley  mentioned  Chiu-chill  during  a 
defense  of  President  Johnson's  Vietnam 
policy.  He  said  he  believed  Sir  Winston  would 
have  endorsed  President  Johnson's  actions. 

"He  told  me  we  had  learned  the  hard  way." 
Mr.  Farley  said,  "that  we  could  not  rely  on 
treaties  with  the  Communists  because  more 
than  breaking  them,  they  used  them  as  an 
offensive  weapon  against  us." 


I  From  the  New  York  (N.Y.^  Herald  Tribune. 
May  28.  1965] 

F.^RLEY  AND  CiTT  POLITICS 

With  machinegun  rapidity,  James  A.  F;u-- 
ley.  former  Postm.tster  General  and  former 
Democratic  national  chairman,  gave  a  birth- 
day interview  ( he  will  be  77  Sunday* .  Items: 
Mayor  Wagner  will  win  over  Republican 
John  V.  Lindsay:  the  "squabbles'  in  the 
Democratic  Party  engineered  by  the  mayor 
are  "bad  politics":  Farley  will  not  offer  him- 
self as  In  intermediary  to  patch  up  the  Wag- 
ner fights  against  Charles  A.  Buckl'-y.  crusty 
Bronx  leader,  and  Assemblyman  Stanley 
SteineuT.  Brooklvn  boss. 


[F^oir.  ihe  New  York  iN.Y.)  Journal-.\meri- 

can.  Mny  28.  19651 

Farley  on  Vietnam 

i  By  James  X..  Kilgallen  i 

Urging  President  Johnson  to  continue  us- 
ing force  in  free  Vietnam.  James  A.  Parley 
said  the  President  could  no  more  abandon 
Vietnam  than  President  Roosevelt  could  have 
abandoned  Pearl  Harbor. 

Mr  Farley  made  his  statement  at  a  party 
given  him  by  friends  in  his  offices  at  515 
Madison  Avenue  yesterday  In  honor  of  the 
elder  statesman's  77th  birthday  next  Sunday. 

He  also  lashed  out  against  opponents  of  the 
use  of  force  In  Vietnam  and  Santo  Domingo. 

"I  would  strongly  suggest  to  that  group  of 
educators  who  have  been  holding  unrealistic 
seances,  which  they  have  been  presumptuotis 
enough  to  call  'teach-ins.'  that  they  qualify 
themselves  by  a  few  'learn-outs.'  "  Mr.  Parley 
said. 

BACKS    DECISIONS 

"Tlie  teacher-lnners'  have  Indicated  that 
President  Johnson  has  made  hasty  and  dan- 
gerous decisions  in  the  Far  East  policy.  The 
slightest  glance  at  the  record,  and  even  a 
touch  of  fair  mlndedness.  will  reveal  that  Mr. 
Johnson  did  not  set  the  American  Eagle 
screaming. 

"President  Johnson  did  not  create  the 
Par  East  crisis.  The  Par  East  crisis  was 
thrust  upon  him. 

"He  can  no  more  abandon  South  Vietnam 
now  than  President  Wilson  could  have  aban- 
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doned  the  freedom  ol  the  seas  in  1917.  or 
President  Roosevelt  could  have  abandoned 
Hawaii  the  day  after  Pearl  Harbor." 

Pulling  our  troops  and  aid  out  of  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Parley  said,  will  not  stop  the  war.  "It 
■win     simply    bring     it    closer     to    our    ally, 

Australia,  and  closer  to  home  to  us." 

Turning  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
gray-haired.  ruddy-faced  septuagenarian 
said  he  could  not  hesitate  "in  saying  that  the 
President  had  no  other  course  In  Santo  Do- 
mingo. 

"Those  who  now  deplore  the  use  of  force 
there  were  among  the  first  to  hail  Castro's 
ascendancy  in  Cuba.  President  Johnson  did 
not  precipitate  the  Caribbean  crisis,"  Mr. 
Farley  stressed.     "He  inherited  it." 

THIRTY -DAY    DEADLINE 

Then,  turning  back  the  clock  18  years  to 
1947  when  he  lunched  with  the  late  Sir 
Winston  Churchill.  Mr.  Parley  recalled  the 
British  statesman's  ideas  on  how  to  deal  with 
the  Russians. 

"If  he  had  his  way."  Mr.  Farley  said  of 
Sir  Winston,  "he  would  have  given  the  Rus- 
sians 30  days  to  start  retiring  from  Ehirope. 
If  they  had  not  begun  withdrawing,  then  he 
would  have  given  them  another  30-day  warn- 
ing. 

"If  they  had  not  started  retiring  by  then," 
Mr.  Parley  said,  "he  would  have  issued  a  30- 
day  ultimatum — 90  days  in  all — at  which 
time  he  would  have  attacked  the  Russians 
with    the   full   atomic    arsenal. 

"This  was  before  Russia  had  armed  her- 
self with  those  weapons  and  effected  the 
atomic  stalemate." 

Mr.  Farley  told  well  wishers  he  felt  fine, 
except  for  a  slight  head  cold.  "Tliis  is  Just 
another  birthday."  he  said. 


Mrs.  R.  Templeton  Smith:  Pittsburgh 
Civic  Leader 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Pittsburgh  and  western  Penn- 
sylvania have  been  greatly  blessed  with 
outstanding  citizens  who  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  progress  and  cultural 
development  of  the  region.  One  of  our 
most  honored  citizens  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  during  her  lifetime  was  Mrs. 
R.  Templeton  Smith,  the  former  Eliza 
Jane  Kennedy,  whose  tireless  efforts  over 
the  years  gave  so  much  toward  improv- 
ing the  civic  life  and  governmental  struc- 
ture of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
Templeton  Smith  have  made  a  fine  team 
in  our  business  and  civic  life  that  is  de- 
serving of  every  respect. 

As  president  of  the  Allegheny  County 
League  of  Women  Voters,  Mrs.  Smith 
was  known  as  the  "conscience  of  Pitts- 
burgh." Her  study  was  directed  at 
nearly  every  facet  of  city,  county.  State, 
and  Federal  government  in  her  dilve  for 
economy  in  public  spending.  She  led  the 
fight  for  women's  right  to  vote  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area,  and  she  devoted  her 
whole  life  to  personifying  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  American  Woman  to  our 
public  good,  and  integrity  in  government. 

As  an  admirer  of  Mrs.  R.  Templeton 
Smith,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  commemorate 
her  efforts  with  these  following  tributes: 


[From  the  North  Hills   (P;i.i    News  Record. 
Nov.  11.  1964) 
Friend    of    Good    GovFRN■^I^  nt 
Good  government  never  had  a  better  friend 

than  Mrs.  R.  Templeton  Smith,  of  Pittsburgh, 
who  died  recently  at  74  veers.  For  a  half 
century  and  more  she  fought  the  good  fieht 

in  its  defense  in  Allegheny  County  and  in 
Pittsburgh.  There  lias  been  nor.e  like  lier 
and  there  may  never  be  ag:Jn 

Mrs.  Smith  w;is  first  of  nil  a  woman  of 
courage  and  coiivictjon.  3'':e  l)ad  a  deep 
sense  of  civic  resixDnsibility  .tnd  of  justice. 
She  recognized  much  ■,'\iai  is  wrong  in  gov- 
ernment and  slie  did  lier  b^f-x  to  correct  it. 
Her  persistent  aciivitie:--  brougiit  her  into 
contact  at  some  time  or  c:licr  in  her  career 
with  nearly  ev.Ty  publ;c  (.rflohil  in  the  city 
and  county. 

She  did  not  harangue,  '-.cold,  tlircaten  or 
browbeat.  What  she  had  to  say  she  ex- 
pressed in  calm  words  ar.d  in  logic.  She  was 
sure  of  the  Tightness  of  her  cause.  She  was 
the  bitter  foe  of  injustice,  inefficiency,  waste, 
and  complacency  in  government.  She 
hotinded  alike  Democratic  end  Republican 
ofticials  for  wliat  she  considered  to  be  mis- 
takes, blunders,  and  plain  stupidity.  Some 
of  them  winced  when  she  ?pokp  but  they  ad- 
mired her  for  her  sincerity 

For  40  years,  its  its  president,  slie  made  Al- 
legheny Coimty  League  of  W(-inion  Voters  a 
power  In  the  community.  In  earlier  years 
she  was  an  active  suffragist. 

Few  women — or  men— sticceed  In  crowd- 
ing so  much  activity  into  their  lifetimes  as 
did  Mrs.  Smith.  She  leaves  her  community 
a  better  place  than  she  fotmd  it.  Every 
resident  of  Allegheny  County  now  and  for 
years  to  come  will  be  In  her  debt.  There  is 
none  to  take  her  place.  We  hope  some  fitting 
memorial  will  be  raised  la  honor  of  this 
woman  who  gave  so  much  while  .asking  notli- 
ing  in  retiu-n. 

(From  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Oct    23.   1964) 
Mrs.  R.  T.  Smith:   Voters  League  Head 

SPtTRRED   CTTY    RltORM 

Mrs.  R.  Templeton  Smith,  long  prominent 
on  the  Pittsburgh  public  scene,  dietl  in  her 
sleep  during  the  night  at  her  home  in  Squir- 
rel Hill. 

The  death  was  discovered  at  7 :25  a.m.  She 
had  been  a  patient  at  Prefl>jt.erian  Hospital 
but  returned  recently  to  her  home  at  1336 
Shady  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Smith,  born  December  11.  1889.  at  La- 
trobe,  was  a  relentless,  tenacious  watchdog 
of  the  city's  ptuse  strings  She  probably  at- 
tended more  budget  sessions  over  the  years 
than  anyone  else  in  Pittsbu-T^h-  either  in  or 
otit  of  government. 

Her  scrutiny  was  directed  at  nearly  every 
facet  of  city  government — from  bridge  paint- 
ers to  rubbish  collectors.  Bhe  also  spear- 
hearded  drives  for  grand  jtipy  investigations 
into  tiie  rackets  and  alleged  vote  fratids. 

But  her  vigilance  was  not  pctrtLsitn.  She 
hounded  the  coattails  of  ix>th  Republican 
and   Democratic  administrritlons. 

Only  once  in  her  long  career  of  civic  ven- 
tures— which  spanned  a  half  century — did 
Mrs.  Smith  go  after  an  elective  office  above 
that  of  committeewomen 

De.^pite  failing  health  slie  joined  with  re- 
tired Adni.  Ben  Moreell  to  .^^etk  poets  its  dele- 
gates to  the  GOP  National,  Convention  at 
San  Francisco  in  1964. 

Though  they  both  lost,  their  coiiservative 
hero,  U.S.  Senator  Barry  M  Goldwater.  won 
the  nomination  to  oppose  Pfcsident  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson. 

Born  Eliza  Jane  Kennedy  sjie  was  a  datigli- 
ter  of  Julian  and  Jane  Brennemaii  Kennedy. 
Her  father  was  a  widely  known  engineer 

The  family  moved  to  Pittsburgh  v  lien 
Eliza  Jane  was  only  3. 

She  was  the  only  woman  ever  to  have  her 
hands  on  the  city  purse  atring.s  .and  slic 
pruned  the  budget  like  no  other  housewife 
ever  did.     Mayor  William  McNair    whom  she 


supported  in  1932.  gave  her  the  post  .  : 
budget  adviser  which  she  held  for  2  year.' 

Later,  she  complained  that  she  could;  ; 
even  get  a  look  at  budget  flgtires. 

At  a  time  when  the  city  paid  for  emr'n:  _e 
disposal    by    the    pound,    the    vigilant    M: 

Smith  claimed  that  collectors  were  waie.'-iie 

down  the  refuse  in  order  to  collect  a  hit-i-r.- 
fee. 

In  the  aftermath  of  a  wave  of  sex  slayii.t-s 
slie  led  the  fight  for  a  revamped  and  mocitr?; 
central  communication  center  in  the  p<.:  , 
bureau.    It  began  operations  in  1950. 

A  graduate  of  Thurston  Prep  Schoci  n 
1908.  Mrs.  Smith  went  on  to  study  ev- 
nomics  and  political  science  at  Vassar.  w'.i  re 
she  received  her  degree  in  1912. 

She  attended  a  school  operated  by  M.- 
Carrie Chapman  Catt  for  suffrage  work 
With  a  sister,  the  late  Mrs.  T.  O.  Miller,  ;  '  d 
her  mother,  she  marched  in  suffrage  parat  <  > 
and  devoted  most  of  her  time  to  obtali;;;  z 
the  right  to  vote  for  her  sex. 

At  the  time  she  was  treasurer  of  the  Equ.  1 
Franchise  Federation,  But  with  the  pasf:  -e 
of  the  19th  amendment — women's  si,:- 
frage— In  August  1920,  the  federation  w...=. 
changed  to  the  Allegheny  Cotmty  League  .f 
Women  Voters. 

She  served  as  president  of  the  league  fr  ."- 
1924  until  her  death. 

STOCK    NOSES    IN 

A  petite  woman  who  shtuuied  Jewelry  .^..a 
cosmetics,  she  claimed  of  the  league:  '  'Ve 
stuck  our  noses  into  everything." 

She  married  R.  Templeton  Smith,  forn  -.r 
executive  vice  president  of  the  old  Plttsburrn 
Coal  Co.  in  1915.  Mr.  Smith  later  headtt  .-i 
pharmaceuticaJ  laboratory  firm  here. 

A  stickler  for  economy  In  government.  M:  - 
Smith  was  a  formidable  foe  of  most  gove: ;  - 
mental  authorities.  She  opposed  them  i; 
the  grounds  tliat  they  were  not  responsivr  v 
the  electorate  and  in  a  position  to  circt  •  - 
vent  legal  debt  limits. 

Her  sons,  Kennedy  and  Templeton  Snii  .i 
are  both  lawyers  In  Pittsburgh.  She  a. -o 
leaves  eight  grandchildren. 

Friends  are  being  received  at  H.  Samson  .- 
Inc..  537  NevUle  Street,  Oakland,  from  2    -j 
4  p.m.  and  7  to  9  p.m.  and  from  10  a  m     ' 
noon  Monday. 

Services  will   be   at   1:30   p.m.   Mond.iv 
Shadyslde  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  family  suggests  contributions  be  n)..u' 
to  the  Allegheny  County  League  of  Womrr. 
Voters.  817  Bigelow  Apartments. 


Eliza  Kennedy  Smith:  Born  Dextlmbj.k  . 
1889,  at  Latrobe,  Pa. — Died  October  - 
1964,  AT  PiTTSBtmcH,  Pa. 

Mrs.  R.  Templeton   Smith,  formerly  Eh.-.. 
Jane  Kennedy,  was  born  at  Latrobe,  Pa  .  1> 
cember    11,    1889,    to   Jane   Eliza   Brennen.. 
Kennedy  and  Jtilian  Kennedy,  Intemati';: 
ally  known  engineer.     The  family  moved  • 
Pittsburgh  when  she  was  2  and  she  wa.^^ 
resident  ol  Pittsburgh  for  the  rest  of  her  li  ■ 
She   was    reared    in    the   First   United    Pn 
byterian    Church   but   subsequently   becan.' 
and  was  at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  mcmt  ■ 
of  the  Shadyside  Presbyterian  Church. 

Eliza   Kennedy   graduated   from   Thurs-i 
PrepiU-aTory  School  in   1908  and  from  V^a^--' 
College    in    1912   with   an    A.B.   degi-ee      Hr- 
majors  were  economics. and  political  scie;i  ■ 

In  1915  she  married  R.  Templeton  Smr 
of  Pittsburgh,  later  to  become  executive  v:. 
president  of  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  and  nc 
president  of  Ben  Venue  Laboratories,  a  ph.  ■ 
maceuticai  firm  which  pioneered  in  the  I'r 
velopment  and  nwnufacture  of  hormoU' 
and  antibiotics.  Tliey  have  two  sfi.s.  u  - 
eij:lit  grandchildren. 

From  college  d.^ys.  Mr.s.  Smith  had  t. 
cerned  herself  primarily  with  the  edua\iu  : 
of  women  for  citizenship.  After  aitendi!  ^ 
Mrs.  Carrie  Cli^.pman  Call's  school  for  ft;: 
frage  workers  .she  l^ccume  treastu-er  of  t.  - 
Equ:il  Franclii'^o  Federation  and  gave  mo 
of  her  time  to  the  educational  camp.iicn  i 
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.nil  franchise.  She  stumped  the  State, 
b:)eaking  for  the  cause  of  women,  and  with 
;.er  mother  and  sister  (the  late  Mrs.  J.  O. 
Miller),  marched  in  suffrage  parades.  Im- 
mediately after  women  secured  the  vote,  she 
w.is  active  in  transforming  the  Equal  Pran- 

oiiise  Federation  into  the  Allegheny  CX>unty 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  later  active  in 
the  formation  of  the  State  and  National 
Leagues  of  Women  Voters.  The  objective  of 
these  organizations  w£is  to  educate  women  to 
.issume  their  new  resp)onsibility  to  be  in- 
formed, independent,  and  oonscientious  vot- 
ers. She  served  for  many  yeaxs  on  the  board 
of  the  State  league,  and  from  1938  to  1945 
:is  its  president. 

However,  her  most  imp>ortant  work  was 
done  as  president  of  the  Allegheny  Coimty 
League  of  Women  Voters,  a  position  she  held 
irom  1924  untU  her  death.  Diu-ing  this 
40-year  period  she  devoted  the  bulk  of  her 
-ime,  without  pay,  to  the  activities  of  the 
league.  Being  under  financial  or  political 
obligation  to  no  one,  she  was  in  a  position 
to  fight  vice  and  corruption  wherever  she 
t..iw  it,  an  opportunity  which  she  utilized  to 
the  utmost  throughout  her  career.  How- 
ever, she  never  acted  untU  she  was  In  fuU 
!>ossession  of  the  facts.  In  1929  she  headed 
the  women's  division  of  the  citizens  com- 
mittee which  conducted  an  investigation  of 
Mayor  Kline's  administration.  Mayor  Kline 
was  indicted,  convicted  and  sentenced,  and 
irom  the  investigation  grew  the  famous  food 
probe,  which  ultimately  resulted  In  impor- 
tant savings  to  the  taxpayers. 

In  1933  she  was  app>olnted  by  Mayor-Elect 
■William  N.  McNair  to  serve  as  his  budget 
udviser,  a  position  she  held  for  2  years.  For 
him  she  prepared,  in  collaboration  with 
M.  C.  Conick,  CPA,  of  Main  &  Co.,  a  com- 
prehensive budget  for  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
which  eliminated  political  sinecure  Jobs  from 
•  he  public  payroll  and  pn-opoeed  streamlining 
nf  many  city  operations  in  the  Interest  of 
economy.  Efforts  by  political  enemies  to  get 
rid  of  her  by  abolishing  her  salary  from  the 
public  payroU  were  unavaUlng  because  she 
v-erved  without  pay. 

In  1949  Mrs.  Smith  directed  the  league's 
campaign  for  an  efficient,  nonpolitical  police 
force,  for  a  central  communications  and 
records  room,  a  crime  laboratory,  an  FBI 
.^iurvey  of  the  entire  police  department,  col- 
lection of  delinquent  parldng  tags,  and  an 
improved  training  and  promotion  system 
for  the  police  force.  This  campaign  has  been 
partially  successful.  As  part  of  a  campaign 
to  get  the  city  to  collect  delinquent  water 
rates,  she  refused,  for  an  extended  period, 
to  pay  her  own  water  bill,  using  this  as  proof 
positive  of  the  city's  dereliction  when  no 
action  was  taken  against  her. 

The   league    In    1950.   under   Mrs.   Smith's 
rtirection,  was  primarily  responsible  for  se- 
<  tiring  the  Independent  probe  carried  on  by 
He  Pennsylvania  Attorney   General's  office 
nto  corruption   and  rackets  in  Pittsburgh 
■nd    Allegheny    County.      Working    through 
he  league,  she  instigated  in  1961  an  Investi- 
gation of  the  Allegheny  County  voters  lists, 
which  resulted  in  the  elimination  otf  thou- 

•  iiids  of  fictitious  names  from  the  rolls. 

Only  once  in  her  entire  career  did  she  run 
:  >r  public  office  for  a  position  above  that  of 
'■mmitteewoman.  This  was  in  1964  when, 
respite  falling  health,  she  Joined  Adm. 
Hen  Moreell  in  seeking,  unsuccessfully,  to 
■)ecome    a     delegate,    committed    for    Gold- 

•  ater.  to  the  Republican  National  Convcn- 
"  ion. 

The  foregoing  are  only  a  few  of  the  more 
spectacular  of  Mrs.  Smith's  activities. 
Tlirough  this  leagrue  she  has   instigated   all 

>rts  of  educational  programs,  such  as  elec- 

•  :on  schools,  iury  schools,  voters  directories, 
-tudies  on  reapportionment,  legislative  let- 
ti'rs  on  State  and  National  legislation,  cur- 
rent affairs  cx>urse8  by  the  Extension  Division 
of   Penn  State  College,  Friday  morning  lec- 


tures on  national  and  world  affairs,  digests 
of  important  bills,  and  analyses  of  current 
local  issues,  such  as  zoning  programs  and 
public  authorities. 

In  addition,  her  activities  have  included 
legislative  work  at  the  local.  State  and  Na- 
tional levels.     In  particular,  she  helped  to 

instigate  the  Pittsburgh  smoke  elimination 
drive,  worked  for  flood  control  (excluding 
the  Kinzua  Dam  project),  for  centralized 
assessment  and  collection  of  taxes,  for  the 
abolition  of  the  fee  system  of  paying  tax 
collectors,  for  the  purchase  of  adequate  vot- 
ing machines  for  Allegheny  County,  for  per- 
manent registration,  and  for  the  city  man- 
ager form  of  local  government.  Although 
many  of  these  things  are  simply  taken  for 
granted  today,  they  were  once  topics  of  bit- 
ter controversy.  She  opposed  the  formation 
of  most  authorities  as  bodies  not  responsive 
to  the  public  will  which  are  in  a  position  to 
circumvent  legal  debt  limits. 

Always  she  fought  tenaciously  for  economy 
in  goverrmient,  and  three  generations  of 
Pittsburgh  City  Councilmen  have  kno'wn  her 
well  and  have  heard  her  sharp  criticisms  of 
waste  and  Inefficiency  In  the  handling  of  city 
funds.  She  was  a  consistent  foe  of  munici- 
pal bond  issues,  believing  that  debt  was  not 
the  happiest  legacy  that  can  be  left  to  com- 
ing generations. 

Over  the  years,  her  office  became  something 
of  a  nonpartisan  clearinghouse  or  direc- 
tional center  for  all  kinds  of  community 
problems.  The  uninformed  tiuned  to  her  for 
information  on  where  to  take  their  com- 
plaints on  the  functioning  of  local  govern- 
ment and  on  such  things  as  how  and  where 
to  register.  Many  citizens  who  were  fright- 
ened and  intimidated  by  corruption  and 
rackets  turned  to  her  for  information  on  how 
to  get  their  facts  safely  into  proper  chan- 
nels. She  had  a  sizable  following  of  friends 
and  admirers  who  sought  her  advice  on 
whom  to  vote  for,  particularly  with  re6j>ect 
to  local  offices. 

Mrs.  Smith's  achievements  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  three  outstanding  honors.  In 
1950  she  and  her  husband  were  named  oo- 
wlnners  of  the  Annual  President's  Award  oif 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pitts- 
burgh, he  fCH-  his  many  years  of  work  in 
public  charities  and  for  heading  the  Ootn- 
munlty  CThest,  and  she  for  her  long  drive  for 
decency,  efficiency,  and  honesty  in  govern- 
ment. 

She  received  in  1953  the  rare  award  of 
Distinguished  Daughter  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Joined  the  thin  ranks  of  the  other  great 
ladies  of  the  State  who  have  been  given  this 
recognition  for  eminence  in  their  chosen  life 
work. 

In  1959  she  was  named  a  director  of  Amer- 
icans for  Constitutional  Action  and  served  as 
the  only  womaji  member  of  this  di6rt.in- 
guished  board  of  important  national  figures. 

Over  600  people  attended  a  testimonial 
dinner  in  her  honor  in  1962,  at  which  con- 
gratulations were  received  from  Senator  John 
Tower,  Senator  Harrt  Btrd,  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater.  and  a  ntunber  of  other  prominent 
conservative  public  officials. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  DAR.  the  20th 
Centiuy  Club,  and  the  College  Club.  She 
has  served  on  numerous  boards  and  cc«n- 
mittees  concerned  with  civic  or  social  bet- 
terment, among  them  the  Women's  Educa- 
tional Foimdatlon.  the  Curtis  Home  for  Girls, 
the  Pittsburgh  Housing  Association,  and  the 
Committee  for  the  Study  of  Sex  Crimes,  and 
the  Winchester -Thurston  School. 

While  she  frequently  became  involved  in 
national  issues,  her  primary  interest  has 
alw^ays  been  the  improvement  of  local  gov- 
ernment. This  she  regarded  primarily  as 
an  educational  problem.  She  was  fond  of 
paraphrasing  Jefferson  to  the  effect  that 
"Eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  good  local 
government."  thereby  recognizing  that  re- 
forms   are    not    things    which    can   be   done 


once,  but  which  must  be  done  continually. 
It  was  her  thesis  that  local  government  is 
the  place  a  citizen  can  make  hUnself  most 
effectively  felt.  She  regarded  as  the  greatest 
waste  of  manpower  In  the  country  the  intel- 
ligent  women  who  did  nothing  constructive 

With  their  time,  and  sought  to  channel  their 

interest  and  energy  into  studying  and  par- 
ticipating in  local  government  activities. 
She  felt  strongly,  also,  the  Importance  of 
businessmen    taking    an    interest    In     local 

politics. 

She  spoke  calmly,  rarely  raising  her  voice, 
but  there  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  her  children,  her  friends,  or  the  office- 
holders to  whom  she  spoke — whether  they 
agreed  with  her  or  not — that  she  meant  ex- 
actly what  she  said. 

The  career  of  a  person  like  Mrs.  R.  Temple- 
ton Smith  cannot  be  measured  merely  by 
her  tangible  and  positive  accomplishments. 
As  with  a  dedicated  teacher  or  minister, 
there  is  no  way  of  telling  how  much  cor- 
ruption and  evil  she  deterred  in  Allegheny 
Coimty  by  her  mere  presence  on  the  local 
scene. 


Emza   Kennedy   Smith:    December   11.   1889— 
October  23.  1964 

I  Written  by  a  college  classmate) 

Eliza  Kennedy  (Vassar  1912)  (Mrs.  R. 
Templeton  Smith)  died  unexpectedly  on 
October  13,  1964,  in  her  sleep,  while  recover- 
ing from  a  serious  Illness. 

Eliza  was  a  leader  in  a  ceaseless  battle  for 
what  she  felt  to  be  right  and  Just.  Graduat- 
ing from  Vassar  at  the  height  of  the  influ- 
ence of  "Millisie."  Eliza  moved  directly  into 
the  struggle  for  women's  suffrage.  Once  the 
suffrage  amendment  was  won,  she  trans- 
formed the  Equal  Franchise  Federation  in 
Pittsburgh  into  the  original  League  of 
Women  Voters  (the  Allegheny  County  League 
of  Women  Voters),  which  she  served  as 
president  for  40  years. 

Eliza  and  her  colleagues  in  the  league  con- 
stantly exposed  and  highlighted  weak  spots 
in  government,  particularly  at  the  local  level. 
She  was  a  clearinghouse  for  complaints  about 
civic  misdeeds  but  never  exixxed  a  source  of 
information  nor  leveled  a  charge  without 
provable  evidence,  even  if  she  had  to  get  It 
herself  by  following  a  garbage  truck  at  dawn 
or  taking  a  light  meter  tlirough  badly  lighted 
streets  at  night.  Although  a  lifetime  Re- 
publican, she  attacked  bossism.  in  either  party 
with  equal  vigor.  The  only  ofQcial  position 
she  ever  held  was  unpaid  budget  adviser  to 
Democratic  Mayor  W.  N.  McNair. 

In  1950  Eliza  Emd  her  husband.  R.  Temple- 
ton Smith,  president  of  Ben  Venus  Labora- 
tories, a  pharmaceutical  research  firm,  were 
the  first  husband  and  wife  to  win  the  annual 
President's  Award  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Pittsburgh,  In  1953  she  was 
named  a  Distinguished  Daughter  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1959  she  became  the  only 
woman  director  of  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action,  serving  under  Adzn.  Ben 
Moreell  with  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover, 
the  Honorable  Charles  Edison,  and  half  a 
dozen  other  distinguished  Americans. 

Neither  public  abuse  nor  failure  of  favored 
candidates  ever  deterred  her.  She  stood  by 
her  principles  and  was  satisfied  by  the  sup- 
port of  her  husband,  her  two  sons,  and  the 
loyal  members  of  the  Allegheny  County 
League. 

This  classmate,  who  has  lived  in  Pittsburgh 
40  years  and  has  known  Eliza  not  only  at 
work,  but  In  her  home  in  Pittsburgh  and  at 
Emerson  Point  In  Maryland,  feels  herself 
fortunate  In  knowing  her  as  a  serene  wife, 
mother,  and  grandmother.  As  grandmother 
she  enjoyed  mtUdng  clothes  for  as  well  as 
playing  with  and  teaching  her  grandchlldreiL 
In  the  years  ahead,  more  than  one  grand- 
child is  destined  to  walk  firmly  in  Eliza's 
civic  and  political  footsteps. 

RtTTH  Crawford  Mitcheli.,  19 IX 
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Polish  Peasant  Party 


SPKEJCH 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxiivois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7.  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  one 
of  the  most  effective  pillars  of  resistance 
against  communism,  wherever  that  false 
Ideology  Is  Imposed  on  people,  Is  the  rigid 
Independence  and  spirit  of  the  farm  pop- 
ulations, or,  as  they  are  more  historically 
known  in  Europe,  the  peasants.  This 
past  weekend,  the  Polish  Peasant  Paity 
In  Exile  commemorated  the  70th  anni- 
versary of  its  creation  and  its  effective 
service  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic advancement  of  the  Polish  people. 

In  this  year's  resolution  the  leaders  of 
the  Polish  Peasant  Party,  speaking  from 
a  free  world  forum  on  behalf  of  their 
oppressed  brethren.  Issued  a  most  com- 
pelling statement.  I  Include  as  part  of 
my  remarks  excerpts  from  this  statement 
which  I  feel  are  of  special  significance : 
Proclamation  of  the  Polish  Peasant  Party 

ON  THE  Peasant  Dat  op  the  Year  1965 

In  this  year's  Peasant  Day,  while  tendering 
our  heartfelt  greetings  to  our  fellow  members 
In  Poland  and  to  those  dispersed  in  the  free 
world,  to  the  peasants,  workers  and  to  the 
working  intelligentsia,  to  the  Polish  nation 
as  a  whole  on  the  70th  anniversary  of  the 
creation  of  our  party  celebrated  this  year,  we 
wish  to  assure  you.  that  today  and  in  the 
future,  as  it  was  In  the  past,  our  efforts 
within  the  framework  of  the  Polish  Peasant 
Party  will  unshakenly  aim  at  fighting  and 
Winning  a  free,  independent,  democratic  and 
socially  Just  Poland. 

The  peasants  with  the  support  of  the 
church  constltut*  to  the  present  day  a  pillar 
of  the  passive  but  conscious  resistance  to 
those  who  surrendered  our  country  to  the 
colonial  dependence  from  Moscow. 

The  peasants  and  workers  fight  against  the 
Communists  and  have  become  the  bitterest 
opposition  to  the  rxUing  dictatorial  Commu- 
nist system  of  the  Moscow  Imperialism  of  the 
colonial  exploitation. 

Just  as  the  Bolsheviks'  defeat  near  Warsaw 
in  the  year  1920  was  caused  by  the  national- 
conscious  peasants  and  workers  and  their 
collaboration  with  the  whole  Polish  Nation, 
we  may  be  certain  of  a  complete  final  victory 
over  the  tyranny,  foreign  violence,  exploita- 
tion and  social  Injustice,  so  Inhumanly  ap- 
plied In  Poland  by  the  Communist  regime. 
In  pursuit  of  this  aim  one  needs  a  broad 
collaboration  with  the  whole  Polish  nation. 
cal  and  social  factions. 

Let's  bear  it  In  mind  that  the  Polish  na- 
tion is  waiting  for  our  contribution,  for  the 
contribution  of  our  generation  into  a  build- 
up of  the  foundations  for  a  new  edifice  of 
the  Polish  state: 

A  state  which  will  become  a  honieland  of 
all  the  Poles. 

A  state  in  which  hatred,  dibdain.  and  in- 
justice will  be  replaced  by  a  Ju.st  social  order. 

A  state  in  which  only  our  own  and  all 
citizens  will  decide  upon  their  own  and  the 
country's  fate. 

A  state  which  will  honor  the  Poli.sh  tradi- 
tion, the  Polish  cultural  achievements,  re- 
ligious freedom,  right  of  property,  the  right 
of  expression  of  one's  thoughts. 

A  state  in  which  will  rule  harmony  and 
legal  order. 

A  state  honoring  all  laws. 

The  work  to  reach  this  goal  will  be  accom- 
panied by  the  deception  and  many  disap- 
pointments.    Tlic  weaklings  wiU  fall  off. 


Peasants  and  workers  in  Poland  constitute 
a  power,  which  nothing  can  withstand  if  it 
Is  well  directed. 

Victory  lies  In  the  hands  of  those  who  do 
not  become  discouraged  with  the  adversities. 

No  system  lasted  forever.  None  of  thera 
escaped  the  historical  Justice.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  Communist  systems  will  also 
end  and  maybe  sooner  than  the  various  pessi- 
mists think.  Today,  it  is  already  visible  a 
distinct  breakup  of  the  Communist  systems, 
caused  by  the  errors  and  contradictions  of 
their  doctrines  and  by  the  abuses  of  power. 
This  breakup  Is  visible  not  only  in  the  eco- 
nomical field,  but  also  in  tha  social  and  poli- 
tical domain. 

Even  the  partners  of  the  Communist  bloc 
did  notice  it  that  the  communism  is  sub- 
ordinating their  respective  nations'  interests 
and  states  to  the  imperialism  of  the  Soviet 
Russia  and  sells  them  out  In  the  servitude 
of  Moscow. 

Twenty  years  of  the  occupation  of  Poland 
and  the  countries  of  the  ea.st  central  Europe 
by  the  Soviet  Russia  and  her  policy  of  op- 
pression and  exploitation  did  convince  them 
that  the  Communist  ideas  serve  Russia  to 
spread  her  world  aggression  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  International  character  of  the 
Communist  doctrine,  which  Russia  has  spon- 
sored and  has  been  shrewdly  spreading  iz  in 
every  coimtry  naming  herself  a  sole  exponent 
and  guardian  of  the  purity  of  the  Commu- 
nist ideas. 

We  here  in  the  free  world  do  not  need  Mos- 
cow's and  Gomulka's  protection.  We  need 
an  Independent  Poland,  a  Poland  which  will 
take  under  her  care  all  of  htr  children.  We 
need  a  free  Poland  Just  for  all  her  citizens  re- 
gardless of  social  origin.  p4>lit!cal  or  religious 
oonvlctionB. 

Such  a  Poland  will  not  be  built  by  Mr. 
Gomulka.  Mr.  Gomulka  is  building  Poland 
for  the  ruling  elite,  for  a  "new  class"  of  the 
Communist  rulers,  living  in  the  affluence  and 
harboring  only  disdain  for  the  wornotit 
but  hard-laboring  masses  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. He  stressed  It  in  his  speech  announcing 
this  year's  elections  to  the  "Sejm"  and  Na- 
tional Councils.  In  his  speech  he  refused 
even  a  passive  electoral  right  to  the  believ- 
ing Catholics.  It  means,  he  denies  this  right 
nearly  to  the  whole  nation.  Only  and  exclu- 
sively a  handful  of  opport'inists  engaged  in 
the  "building  of  socialism"  in  Poland  will 
have  their  right  to  be  elected.  They  will 
enjoy  the  right  of  making  up  resolutions  of 
orders  In  accordance  with  the  needs  and  aims 
of  Soviet  Russia  and  in  accordance  with 
the  security  of  the  auti-,i>rit'."  of  tlie  riUing 
elite. 

Tills  handful  of  the  g'u'.i  i^  people  decides 
If  the  children  will  get  reaigious  instruc- 
tions, how  many  children  are  to  be  born  in 
Poland,  when  and  which  consents  and 
churches  are  to  be  robbed  .tnd  closed. 
^  This  handful  will  decide  how  the  working 
people  are  to  be  materially  exploited,  whose 
property  is  to  be  taken  away  from  him. 
when  a  pea-sant  is  to  be  deprived  of  his  land 
and  the  best  way  to  suborfinuite  and  sub- 
Jugate  him.  I 

This  year's  Communist  eiection.s  ;n  Poland. 
as  the  previous  ones,  we  regard  as  a  great 
trickery.  There  is  no  freedom  where  a  cit- 
izen is  ordered  and  forced  to  vote  for  the 
candidates  of  a  single  Communist  bloc  list. 

There  is  no  freedom  in  Poland  because 
the  nation  has  no  right  to  present  the  can- 
didates whom  it  trusts.  We  condemn  this 
kind  of  electoral  comedy  in  Poland  and  are 
against  such  elections.  Wluitever  result  of 
such  kind  of  electioiLs  w;l!  ije  anu'^unced  by 
the  Communist  regime  in  Poland  we  shall 
regard  it  as  a  result  of  rape  committed  on  the 
Polish  nation.  Tlie  Polish  nation  knows 
best  how  it  should  estimate  such  elections 
anfl  what  its  attitude  toward  these  elections 
should  be.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  in  it,s  procla- 
mation   on    behalf   of   the   peasant^s    of 


Poland,  the  Polish  Peasant  Party  voic(  < 
the  demands  of  the  silenced  citizens  cf 
Poland.  This  year  in  the  proclamatio:. 
they  asked  for  the  following: 

1.  The  withdrawal  from  the  Polish  soil  cf 
the  Soviet  armed  forces  and  Soviet  func- 
tionaries. 

2.  The  release  of  all  political  prisoners  i;. 
Poland  and  the  repatriation  of  all  Poles  sti  i 
in  captivity  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

3.  To  submit  for  the  deliberation  of  th- 
United  Nations  Organization  the  matter  .-.:" 
freedom  for  Poland  and  for  the  other  et.- 
slaved  nations  from  the  central  European 
countries. 

4.  We  demand  In  accordance  with  the  pri:.  - 
ciple  of  the  self-determination  of  Natio:: . 
that  free  elections  in  Poland  must  be  con- 
ducted under  the  international  control. 

5.  Recognition  by  the  United  States  t ' 
America  and  Great  Britain  of  the  frontur 
of  Oder  and  Nysa  in  the  west  of  Poland. 

6.  Discontinuance  of  th£  persecution  f  f 
the  church,  abolishment  of  the  censorshr. 
and  the  reestabllshment  In  Poland  of  tl.? 
freedom  of  speech,  rights  of  congregation  ai :ci 
creation  of  the  Independent  political  partio- 
independent  social,  youth  and  cultural  or- 
ganizations and  full  territorial  self-gover:  - 
ment. 

7.  Reestabllshment  of  a  governmental  sy,  - 
tem  based  upon  the  liberty,  democracy,  ?■  - 
cial  Justice,  respect  of  the  laws  of  the  citize) 
and  of  the  Nation. 

8.  Liquidation    of    the    Soviet    coloniali?:: 
in  the  countries  of  the  central,  eastern  Euro; 
and  the  unification  of  the  whole  Europe.  .:i 
liberty  as   a  factor  of  the  lasting  peace  ..: 
Europe  and  In  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  add  as  part  of  nr. 
remarks  resolutions  which  were  approved 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Poli-:-. 
Peasant  Party,  held  Sunday.  June  6.  i  . 
Chicago,  III.: 
Resolutions  Adopted  at  the  Celebration  or 

THE  Polish  Peasant  Day   in   Chicago  c- 

Ju.ne  6,  1965 

Assembled  at  the  celebration  of  the  Poll  .. 
Peasant   Day.   held   In   Chicago   on  June    i 
1965.  we — 

1.  Pay  our  tribute  to  the  Polish   natio-:. 
which   has    been    Uving    in    the    Commun:  ■ 
slavery  for  20  years,  and  declare  our  solidari 
in  its  fight  for  survival,  for  Its  culture  and  it-^ 
independence; 

2.  Pay  our  tribute  to  the  Polish  peasoU  ^ 
for  their  defending  of  their  native  laiid  a:  ; 
the  Catholic  faith,  for  their  adherence  to  tic 
principles  of  freedom,  independence,  denv  - 
racy  and  social  justice; 

3.  Send  our  great  respects  and  express  l 
gratitude  to  His  Eminence  Stefan  Cardii-  . 
Wyszynskl,  the  Primate  of  Poland,  to  iir- 
Polish  Episcopate  and  clergy  for  their  defer.  ■ 
of  faith,  moral  rights  of  the  nation  and  t  ; 
their   devotion   to   the  Polish   people; 

4.  Join  the  entire  Polish  natioii  In  i  ~ 
preparations  to  celebration  of  the  Milleniu:  , 
of  Christianity  of  Poland  in  1966.  the  {■mr.d  - 
tin  of  our  culture  and  our  adherence  to  t.  ■■ 
West; 

5.  Pay  our  great  tribute  to  the  memory 
the  great  pioneers  and  leaders  of  the  Peasa: 
movement  in  connection  with  the  70tli  am-  - 
^•ersary  of  the  establishment  of   the  Puli    : 
Peasant  Party,  and  promise  to  coniiuue  u;  - 
der  the  leadership  of  the  President  Stanisl.  ■ 
Mikolajczyk  our  work  for  the  achievement 
freedom  and  independence  of  Poland,  dcni-    - 
racy,  and  social  Justice; 

6.  Protest  against  the  depriving  Poland  ' 
independence  and  the  Polish  nation  of  fre-  - 
doni  by  the  Soviet  Union,  against  the  per^'  - 
cution  of  the  church  and  religion,  agaii;.  . 
the  persecution  of  the  Polish  writer,  agair.  - 
the  falsification  of  the  will  of  the  nati'  . 
in  the  so-called  "elections",  against  the  ir- 
human  exploitation  of  the  Polish  peasan-. 
workers,  artisans  and  the  intelllgentia; 
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7.  Condemn  the  Warsaw  agents  of  Moscow 
for  their  betraying  of  the  most  essential  in- 
terests of  the  Polish  nation,  for  their  dis- 
sipation of  the  hard-earned  money  of  the 
Polish  people  In  the  Interest  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Soviet  world  aggression; 

8.  Condemn  them  for  their  helping  out 
Moscow  In  biological  destruction  of  the 
Polish  nation  through  demoralization  of  the 
Polish  youth  and  through  their  depopula- 
•lon  policy; 

9.  Condemn  them  for  their  continuous 
sharpening  of  censorship  and  limiting  free- 
d.am  of  the  Polish  science; 

10.  Condemn  them  for  their  disgracing  the 
:'olish  people  by  their  subversive  activities 

mong  the  Poles  living  in  the  free  world  and 
i'V  their  espionage  conducted  in  the  free 
•vorld  In  the  interest  of  Moscow; 

11.  Condemn  them  for  their  irresponsible 
Attacks  against  the  people  of  the  United 
.-states  for  whom  the  Polish  nation  has  a  great 
regard  and  shows  great  friendship; 

12.  Demand  that  the  Governments  of  the 
'Jnited  States  and  Great  Britain  put  the 
question  of  freedom  of  Poland  and  other 
Countries  of  central-eastern  Europe  on  the 
.  genda  of  the  United  Nations; 

13.  Demand  that  the  monstrous  crime 
committed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Katyn 
Forest  25  years  ago  be  put  on  the  agenda  of 
the  United  Nations; 

14.  Demand  that  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  recognize  the  western  border 
of  Poland  on  the  Oder  and  Neisse  line  as 
right  and  Just,  and  that  Polish  eastern  ter- 
ritories, grabbed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  be  re- 

lored  to  Poland; 

15.  Demand  that  the  Red  army  and  vari- 
ous Soviet  officials  be  withdrawn  from 
Poland: 

16.  Demand  that  full  religious  freedom  be 
restored  In  Poland,  that  Poles  still  held 
■igainst  their  will  In  the  U.S.S.R.  be  repatri- 
ated from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Poland,  that 

.!1  political  prisoners  be  released,  that  free- 
dom of  speech  and  assembly  be  restored,  that 
true  local  government  be  established,  that 
.adependent  political  parties,  cooperative. 
; professional,  youth  and  cultural  organiza- 
■  ions  be  reestablished; 

17.  Demand  that  free  and  democratic  elec- 
I  ons  be  held  in  Poland  under  the  interna- 
•  onal  control;  and 

18.  Appeal  to  the  entire  Polonia  and  to  all 
patriotic  organizations  for  an  absolute  re- 
.sistance  against  the  attempts  of  Gomulka  to 
-ubordinate  Polonia  and  the  political  emi- 
jress  to  the  Communist  regime  to  frustrate 
'iieir  fight  for  freedom  of  Poland  and  against 

ite  infiltration  and  diversion  of  various  open 
;.nd  disguised  Communist  agents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential  that  we 
recognize  the  fundamental  weakness  of 
the  Communist  world.  This  weakness  is 
dramatized  by  groups  such  as  the  Polish 
Peasant  Party,  which  both  within  the 
rountry  and  through  spokesmen  in  the 
b  ree  World,  very  effectively  and  persist- 
ently struggles  to  restore  legitimate  free- 
dom and  progressive  government  to  the 
;nillions  of  people  now  suffering  under 
Communist  enslavement. 


.\  Realistic  Appraisal  of  American  For- 
eign Policy  in  Southeast  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10, 1965 

Ml    LEGGETT.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  aca- 
■  mic  community  has  apparently  been 


having  a  field  day  over  the  past  month 
isolating  various  and  simdry  portions  of 
American  foreign  policy  in  southeast  Asia 
and  heaping  and  compounding  criticism 
upon  the  same. 

American  foreign  policy  in  southeast 
Asia  is  complex  but  I  do  not  believe  too 
complex  for  reasonable  people  to  ana- 
lyze the  facts  and  come  to  conclusions 
other  than  that  suggested  by  academic 
community  leader,  Hans  Morgenthau. 
that  it  is  inevitable  that  communism  take 
over  southeast  Asia  lest  there  be  total 
war  with  Communist  China. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Douglas 
MacArthur  II  has  recently  factually  ana- 
lyzed the  American  policy  in  Vietnam,  I 
believe  convincingly,  in  the  following 
communication. 

I  would  hope  over  the  coming  weeks 
to  insert  further  and  additional  material 
in  the  Congressional  Record  which 
would  be  fui-ther  supportive  of  the  Amer- 
ican position: 

Department  of  State. 
Washington,  June  7.  1965. 
The  Honorable  Robert L.  Leggett. 
House   of   Representatives. 

Deiar  Congressman  Leggett;  Thank  yuu 
for  your  letter  of  June  2  enclosing  a  letter 
concerning  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

Your  constituent  raises  several  points 
with  which  I  must  disagree.  The  main  point 
seems  to  be  that  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  is 
a  civil  war.  I  will  address  myself  primarily 
to  this  point.  In  response  to  the  other  Issues 
that  your  constituent  raises  I  am  enclosing 
material  which  she  should  find  of  Interest. 

Far  from  being  a  civil  war,  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam  is  the  result  of  the  announced 
attempt  by  the  Communist  regime  In  North 
Vietnam  to  conquer  South  Vietnam  In  viola- 
tion of  the  1954  Geneva  accords.  In  Com- 
munist propaganda  this  form  of  aggression 
masquerades  as  a  "war  of  national  libera- 
tion." In  reality,  the  wax  which  the  Vietcong 
.ire  waging  against  the  South  is  directed  po- 
litically and  militarily  from  Hanoi,  the 
capital  of  North  Vietnam.  It  is  com- 
manded primarily  by  leaders  and  special- 
ists infiltrated  from  north  of  the  I7th 
parallel.  It  is  supplied  by  weapwns 
and  equipment  sent  by  North  Viet- 
nam, which  in  turn  is  supported  by  Red 
China.  Its  aim  is  to  win  control  of  South 
Vietnam  lor  conimunism  in  violation  of 
solemn  agreements  and  with  no  reference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

In  December  1961.  the  State  Dejmrtment 
thoroughly  docuniented  North  Vietnam's 
efforts  to  conquer  South  Vietnam  In  lt.s 
white  paper  entitled  "A  Threat  to  the  Peace  ' 
The  February  1965  State  Department  white 
paper  entitled  "Aggression  Prom  the  North" 
adds  documentation  on  how  Hanoi  has 
masterminded  the  Vietcong  campaign  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  1962  report  of  the  In- 
ternational Control  Commission  for  Vietnam 
spelled  out  North  Vietnam's  aggressive 
actions  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  1954 
Geneva  accords  and  the  1962  agreement  on 
Laos 

What  Hanoi  was  up  to  then  Is  even  more 
apparent  now.  In  the  ICC  report  of  Febru- 
ary 13,  1965.  the  Canadian  delegate  to  the 
ICC.  Mr.  J.  B  Seaborn,  says  that  "The  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam  since  February  7  are  the 
direct  result  of  the  intensification  of  the 
aggressive  policy  of  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam."  He  points  to  "the  con- 
tinuing tact  that  North  Vietnam  has  In- 
creased its  efforts  to  incite,  encourage,  and 
support  hostile  activities  in  South  Vietnam, 
aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese administration." 

In  a  recent  network  television  interview. 
Mr.  Seaborn  said  that  perhaps  even  more 
significant  than  the  actual  numbers  of  North 


Vietnamese  Infiltrators  Is  the  quality  and 
type  of  people  Hanoi  has  been  sending.  In 
that  they  are  essentially  the  trained  officers 
and  specialists  who  serve  as  the  backbone  of 
the  Vietcong  movement. 

Another  aspect  of  this  is  that  within  the 
last  year  Hanoi  has  been  sending  primarily 
native-born  North  Vietnamese  to  fight  In 
the  south.  Prom  1959  until  last  year.  North 
Vietnam  primarily  utilized  a  pool  of  South 
Vietnamese  who  had  fought  with  the  Viet 
Mlnh  against  the  French  and  went  north 
in  1954  to  become  citizens  of  North  Vietnam. 
The  Conxmunlsts  are  fond  of  saying  that 
whether  the  Vietcong  are  bom  In  the  north 
or  south,  they  are  still  Vietnamese  and 
therefore  an  indigenous  revolt  must  be  tak- 
ing place.  Certainly,  they  are  Vietnamese, 
and  the  North  Koreans  who  swept  across 
their  boundary  in  1950  to  attack  South  Korea 
were  also  Koreans.  However,  this  did  not 
make  the  Korean  war  an  indigenous  revolt 
from  the  point  of  view  of  either  world  aectir- 
ity  or  in  terms  of  acceptable  standards  of 
conduct.  By  the  same  token,  If  West  Ger- 
many were  to  take  similar  action  against 
East  Germany,  It  is  doubtful  that  the  East 
Germans,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Commtinisrt  bloc  would  stand  aside  on 
the  grounds  that  It  was  nothing  more  than 
an  Indigenous  affair.  The  simple  issue  is 
that  military  personnel  and  arms  have  been 
sent  across  an  International  demarcation 
line  (Just  as  valid  a  border  as  Korea  or 
Germany)  contrary  to  international  agree- 
ments and  law  to  destroy  the  freedcwn  of  a 
neighboring  people. 

The  hard  core  leaders  and  technicians 
serving  the  so-called  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam  are  not  serving  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam, 
but  were  sent  by  and  are  serving  the  in- 
terests of  their  masters  In  the  north.  In 
addition  to  them,  there  are.  of  course,  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  South  Vietnamese  who, 
largely  by  terror  and  Intimidation,  have  been 
recruited  Into  the  Vietcong  movement. 

But.  as  the  President  recently  put  It, 
Hanoi's  support  of  the  Vietcong  is  the  heart- 
beat of  the  war.  It  is  for  that  reason,  and 
because  Hanoi  has  stepped  up  its  aggression 
that  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  and 
the  United  States  have  been  forced  to  In- 
crease oiu-  response  and  strike  through  the 
air  at  the  true  source  of  the  aggression — 
Nort  Vietnam.  This  does  not  represent  a 
change  of  purpose  on  our  part — ^but  a  change 
in  the  means  we  believe  are  necessary  to 
stem   aggression. 

Prior  to  our  stepped  up  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam  in  1961  in  response  to  increasing 
aggressive  actions  against  the  South,  U.S. 
military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  was  carried 
out  within  the  limits  Imposed  by  the  1954 
Geneva  Accords. 

It  was  in  response  to  North  Vietnamese 
violations  of  the  Accords  (documented  in 
1962  by  the  ICC  in  Vietnam  and  reconflnned 
by  the"  February  13.  1965,  report  of  the  Ca- 
nadian delegation  to  the  ICC)  that  the 
United  States  responded  to  the  Government 
of  Vietnam's  request  for  stepped-up  assist- 
ance to  help  defend  Itself.  We  believe  our 
aid  is  justified  In  view  of  North  Vietnam's 
flagrant  violations  of  its  obligations  under 
the  1954.  and  1962  (Laos)  Geneva  agree- 
ments. 

The  liberation  front  Is  no  more  than  Just 
that— a  front  for  North  Vietnam's  aggressive 
cam{>aign  against  South  Vietnam.  It  has 
no  legal  basis  under  international  law,  no 
real  support  from  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  no  ability  to  sui^ive  without  con- 
tinuing supp>ort  from  North  Vietflpm  and 
other  Communist  nations.  It  was  Hanoi's 
creation  In  1960  and  to  this  day  Hanoi  Is 
directing  and  supplying  it  with  its  essential 
men  and  material. 

Some  Individuals  are  concerned  that  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  does  not 
represent  the  jieople;  we  would  like  to  point 
out.  however,  that  there  Is  more  evidence  to 
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show  that  the  Government  ol  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  Is  based  on  the  consent  of  the 
people  under  Its  Jurisdiction  than  is  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam.  There  is 
a  free  and  c^>en  excbange  of  ideas  in  Soutti 
Vietnam;  political  parties,  trade  unions  and 
religious  groups,  among  others,  not  only 
exist  and  express  independent  opinions  but 
have  a  definite  influence  on  governmental 
policies.  Nothing  of  this  sort  is  evident  in 
North  Vietnam;  nor  are  there  indications 
there  of  freed(»n  of  l;he  press  or  assembly, 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  situation  In 
South  Vietnam. 

The  attitude  of  the  Government  of  the 
RepubUc  of  Vietnam  toward  conununlsm  is 
unmistakable:  even  though  there  has  been 
a  series  of  governmental  revisions  since  the 
fall  of  the  Diem  government  In  November 
1963.  every  administration  has  operated  from 
a  basic  poUcy  of  anticommunism,  and  a 
staunch  determination  to  continue  the 
struggle  against  Communist  aggression.  The 
South  Vietnamese  people  themselves  have 
given  imdenlable  evidence  of  their  allegiance 
by  "voting  with  their  feet" — since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  approximately  200.000  have 
become  refugees,  choosing  to  at>andon  their 
homes  and  leave  the  Vletoong-controlled 
areas  in  the  north  central  portion  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  close  to  one  million  persons 
who  fled  from  North  Vietnam  to  the  South 
after  the  Communists  assvuned  control  are 
more  impressive  testimony  etlll  to  the  al- 
legiance of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

We  do  not  find  any  significant  body  of 
people  or  opinlom  m  South  Vietnam  among 
tbese  14  mlUlon  people,  other  than  the  Viet- 
cong  themselves,  who  are  looking  to  Hanoi 
for  guidance.  The  Vietcong  iise  the  old  in- 
strument of  terror  to  induce  i>assivlty.  As  a 
result,  in  those  areas  which  have  been  se- 
cured and  cleared,  there  Is  no  problem  about 
the  cooperation  of  the  people  in  South  Viet- 
nam when  they  can  be  given  reasonable  as- 
surance that  their  cooperation  will  not  lead 
to  their  throats  being  slit  on  the  following 
night.  In  addition,  when  one  speaks  about 
the  attitudes  of  the  villagers,  one  must  re- 
member that  these  people  want  to  live  lives 
in  decency  and  security,  grow  their  own 
crops,  raise  their  families,  and  Improve  their 
land  If  they  can.  And  they  are  not  asl^g 
the  north  for  the  answer.  ^v 

As  a  resiilt  of  the  1954  Geneva  accords, 
South  Vietnam  as  well  as  North  Vietnam  is 
an  Lntematlonal  entity  with  Independent 
International  status.  Under  those  Accords, 
Vietnam  was  temporarily  divided  Into  two 
separate  zones  each  to  be  administered  by  the 
authorities  In  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
respectively,  until  the  imiflcatlon  of  the 
country.  The  accords,  then,  endowed  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam  with  spearate 
and  distinct  status.  For  example,  diplo- 
matic or  consular  relations  have  been  estab- 
lished with  Saigon  or  Hanoi  or  both.» 

At  the  same  time,  the  provisional  military 
demarcation  line  established  by  the  Geneva 
Accords,  although  not  a  "political  or  terri- 
torial boundary."  is  still  an  international 
frontier  that  must  be  respected  under  Inter- 


>The  Republic  of  Vietnam  has  de  Jure 
diplomatic  relations  with  52  nations  Includ- 
ing Prance,  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany, 
Brazil.  Mexico.  Switzerland,  and  Ethiopia. 
North  Vietnam  has  full  diplomatic  relations 
with  24  coimtrles,  12  of  whom  belong  to 
the  Communist  bloc.  This  recognition 
ratio  is  comparable  to  South  Korea  which 
has  full  relations  with  64  nations  while 
North  Korea  is  recognized  by  25.  West  Ger- 
many has  de  Jure  recognition  from  nearly 
100  nations  while  East  Germany  has  full 
diplomatic  relations  with  only  12. 

As  far  back  as  1955,  South  Vietnam  was 
recognized,  de  Jure,  by  36  nations,  and 
North  Vietnam  had  full  relations  with  12 
countrltes. 


national  law.  In  this  respect  the  division 
of  Vietnam  Is  similar  to  the  division  of  Ger- 
many or  Korea.  It  Is  obvious  that  if  a  state 
is  divided  by  an  InternatloDally  recognized 
demarcation  line,  each  i>art  of  that  state  must 
refrain  from  the  use  of  force  or  hostile  acts 
against  the  other.  Thus,  an  attack  by  North 
Korea  on  South  Korea  or  East  Germany  on 
West  Germany  would  be  illegal  Such  at- 
tacks are  no  less  aggression  or  armed  attack 
than  an  attack  by  one  state  Raglnst  another. 
The  point  about  the  Pren<*k  failure  to  win 
In  Vietnam  Is  one  that  Is  often  heard,  but 
has  little  application  to  the  present  situa- 
tion. The  French  were  fighting  to  preserve 
some  sort  of  continued  French  Union  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam  and  actually  exercised  mili- 
tary command  over  the  Vietnamese  forces; 
we  are  assisting  the  Vietnamese  in  their  own 
fight  to  preserve  their  independence  and  way 
of  life  against  Communist  bnperlaUsm  and 
are  ready  to  pull  out  once  our  help  Is  no 
longer  needed. 

If  I  may  be  of  any  further  assistance  to 
you,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yovus, 

Douglas  MacArthur  U, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations. 


Traffic  Relief  Contest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  10,  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  most  interesting  public  serv- 
ice program  Is  being  developed  in  New 
York  by  Robert  Joseph,  a  prominent  real 
estate  executive,  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  Taxi  Owners  Guild,  and  many 
leading  New  York  citizens. 

The  program  seeks  to  develop  new  sug- 
gestions aimed  at  traffic  relief.  Inas- 
much as  the  problem  of  growing  traffic 
congestion  relates  to  all  of  our  urban 
areas.  I  would  like  to  have  the  following 
material  placed  on  record  detailing  some 
of  the  efforts  of  private  individuals  to 
curb  mounting  traffic  congestion. 

Traffic  congestion  threatens  to  strangle 
the  economic  life  of  New  York  and  some- 
thing practical  must  be  done  about  it — 
with  this  in  mind,  a  group  of  prominent 
real  estate  executives,  public  officials, 
civic  and  business  leaders  have  organ- 
ized a  traffic  relief  contest  to  be  run  on 
an  annual  basis.  j 

Robert  Joseph,  chairman  of  Robert 
Joseph  &  Co.,  Inc.,  a  real  estate  firm, 
conceived  of  the  contest  and  helped  or- 
ganize it.  His  company  is  posting  $500 
in  prizes  to  help  stimulate  specific  and 
imaginative  solutions  to  the  traffic  di- 
lemma. Cosponsor  of  the  contest  is  the 
2,000-member  United  Taxi  Owners 
Guild. 

The  contest  will  be  open  to  any  li- 
censed real  estate  broker  or  salesman 
and  to  licensed  taxicab  drivers  and  own- 
ers. The  entrant  must  submit  in  writ- 
ing a  description  of  his  idea  on  how  to 
help  ease  the  traffic  problem.  The  idea 
can  involve  a  limited  intersection  or 
traffic  artery,  or  may  span  a  large  geo- 
graphic area. 


The  entires  must  be  submitted  on  or 
before  June  15.  They  must  be  no  more 
than  500  words  in  length,  and  must  per- 
tain to  any  or  aU  of  the  five  boroughs  of 
the  city. 

The  entires  are  to  be  submitted  to  A.<;- 
semblyman  Alfred  A.  Lama.  395  Pearl 
Street,  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Lama  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  secretary  of  th- 
committee. 

The  first  prize  will  be  $300  in  cash: 
the  second  prize,  $200,  and  both  will  be 
presented  at  a  luncheon. 

Members  of  the  panel  of  judges  in- 
clude: State  Senator  Thomas  J.  Mackei. 
Democrat,  of  Queens;  State  Senate; 
Frederic  S.  Berman.  Democrat,  of  Man- 
hattan; City  Councilman  Thomas  J. 
Culte,  Democrat,  of  Brooklyn;  Assembly- 
woman Aileen  B.  Ryan,  Democrat,  oi 
Bronx;  Congressman  John  M.  Murphy, 
Democrat,  of  Brooklyn-Staten  Island; 
Herman  B.  Glaser,  president  of  the  Ne.v 
York  State  Association  of  Trial  Law- 
yers; Leon  Teuch  and  Salvatore  Baron, 
president  and  executive  manager  re- 
spectively of  the  United  Taxi  Owneis 
Guild;  and  State  Senator  Guy  Jamc^ 
Manago,  Democrat,  of  Brooklyn. 

The  traffic  suggestions  will  be  offeree: 
to  the  city  as  a  public  service  in  a:\ 
effort  to  focus  attention  on  the  problem 
and  in  an  attempt  to  develop  wortli- 
while  ideas  that  could  lead  to  an  im- 
provement in  traffic  control. 

The  city,  under  Commissioner  Barne 
has  done  a  heroic  job  and  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  citizens  who  have 
a  stake  in  seeing  that  traffic  congestion, 
is  eased,  can  offer  much  in  terms  of  gocci 
concepts. 

The    cabdriver    and    the    real    estate 
m^n   live  with   this  problem  everyday, 
and  their  attention  to  the  problem  ma:, 
prove  extremely  rewarding  to  the  city. 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of    . 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  lau 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accomp.i- 
nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.    Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiric- 
from    Congress    shall    submit    therewith    a:-. 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  th- 
usual  number.     Nothing  in  this  section  re  - 
lating  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  o- 
documents    not    exceeding    50    pages     (U .~ 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  whc: 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referrtv 
immediately   to   the    Committee    on   Hou;- 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representu- 
tives  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admi; 
i.stration  of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  the; 
report,   shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  ti. 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  th 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  b 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reports. 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p;  1937). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,    Representatives,    and    Delegate 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  plea^. 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Governmer. 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  i 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


Commencement  Address  by  Representa- 
tire  Hastings  Keith,  at  Mount  Vernon 
Seminary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  McINTYRE 

OF  NEW   HAMPSHniE 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  11,  1965 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday,  June  7,  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  attend  the  graduation  ceremonies  at 
Mount  Vernon  Seminai-y.  here  in  Wash- 
ington, as  a  proud  parent  of  a  graduat- 
ing daughter. 

The  graduation  ceremonies  on  Mon- 
day, like  the  Baccalaui'eate  Senice  on 
Sunday,  at  the  Metropolitan  Memoiial 
Methodist  Church,  were  can-led  out  in  an 
f-tmosphere  of  academic  dignity  which 
(id  credit  to  Mount  Vernon's  President 
Pelham. 

My  New  England  colleague,  Hon. 
Hastings  Keith,  of  the  12th  District  of 
Massachusetts,  who  also  was  a  proud 
I'arent  of  a  graduating  student,  deliver- 
ed an  excellent  commencement  address, 
fall  of  wise  advice  and  counsel  for  the 
;  raduating  class. 

Representative  Keith,  whose  district 
includes  Cape  Cod,  where  I  have  spent 
.'^ome  of  the  most  memorable  summers  of 
:  ly  life,  addressed  the  group  on  the  sub- 
.  oct  of  planiiing.  Planning  and  prepara- 
i^on,  he  pointed  out,  are  the  essential 
-actors  in  a  rewarding  adult  life;  and 
•tie  responsibilities  and  challenges  of 
leading  such  a  life  are  faced  squarely 
!  y  eveiT  graduating  class.  As  he  pointed 
cut: 

The  door  you  step  through  today  will  close 
i  ehind  you  and  lock  irrevocably.  You  can- 
..ot  go  back  to  the  past.  But  you  can  learn 
:rom  it,  if  you  try. 

This  is  the  central  fact  facing  graduat- 
ing classes  throughout  our  Nation  today. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  ad- 
■  iress  deserves  the  wider  reading  which 
['Ublication  in  the  Record  will  bring, 
rherefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
ii  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  addi-ess 

• .  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

is  follows: 

When  I  accepted  President  Pelham's  in- 

itation  to  tall£  to  you  today,  I  determined 

hat    I    would    try    to    avoid    some    of    the 

vorst  features  of  other  commencement  ad- 

iresses  I  have  heard  over  the  years.     I  also 

hoped  to  shun  some  of  the  errors  I  have  made 

n  my  own  right,  from  time  to  time,  in  vari- 

lus   private,    perhaps    even   a   bit   pompous, 

speeches  to  a  much  smaller  Mount  Vernon 

aidience — my  daughter  Carolyn,  or  Carrie, 

as  students  have  come  to  call  her. 

Should  I  come  to  you  here  today,  I  pon- 
dered, and  speak  of  the  path  that  lies  ahead. 
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or  of  the  trials  you  will  face?  Should  I  say 
that  "A  commenbem ent  is  a  beginning,"  and 
tliat  now  you  dtk  about  to  set  out  on  the 
greatest  adventure  of  life?  Should  1  bemoan 
the  fate  of  the  world,  and  regret  that  I  and 
my  generation  could  not  have  presented  the 
futvue  to  you  on  a  sUver  platter?  Should 
I  begin  a  crusade,  and  launch  you  on  your 
way  toward  the  horizon? 

The  possible  choices  seemed  endless :  Some 
of  them,  I  am  sure,  guaranteed  to  make  you 
sigh  deeply,  and  say  "Oh,  no.  Not  again." 
But  I  hoped  that  some  of  the  thoughts  which 
came  to  my  mind  would  catch  your  atten- 
tion, and  that  after  the  festivities  were  con- 
cluded, you'd  take  them  home  and  mull 
them  over. 

I  think  a  little  vanity  was  mixed  in  with 
my  trying  to  make  up  my  mind.  After  all.  a 
speaker  likes  to  think  that  his  words  will  l>e 
remembered.  You  know,  planned  obsoles- 
cence may  be  fine  for  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers, but  immortality,  in  however  small 
a  way,  is,  frankly,  the  secret  dream  of  most 
men. 

So,  when  I  had  accepted  your  invitation. 
I  sat  down  to  plan  out  what  I  was  going  to 
say.  I  swiveled  my  chair  around  to  the  win- 
dow, looking  for  some  inspiration  from  out- 
doors, and  thought  to  myself:  "I  must  pre- 
pare this  speech  very  carefully:  First  of  all. 
because  Carolyn  will  be  among  the  graduates, 
and,  out  of  affection,  will  be  gently  critical, 
to  say  the  least,  of  her  father's  contribution 
to  this  day  which  is  so  important  to  her. 
But  also  because  in  whatever  we  do.  whether 
it  is  preparing  a  speech,  scheduling  a  vaca- 
tion or  drafting  a  program  for  the  future, 
planning,  itself,  should  be  an  integi-al  part 
of  living. 

Living  and  making  a  living  involve  taking 
chances.  But  those  who  conduct  their 
business  and  the  business  of  life,  with  a 
minimum  of  worry  are  the  p>eople  who  mini- 
mize the  i>ossibility  of  adverse  chance  by 
planning  ahead. 

In  the  business  world,  and  in  life  gener- 
ally, there  are  some  pyeople  who  stake  their 
capital,  their  talent  and  their  energy  upon 
the  caprice  of  circumstance.  Others  use 
their  talent  to  direct  their  capital  and  their 
energy  in  an  ordered  way  so  as  to  gain  the 
greatest  chance  of  success. 

Thus,  most  success  results  from  two 
things:  Planning  and  preparation. 

Planning  is  the  process  of  charting  a 
course  toward  a  goal,  whether  it  be  general, 
such  as  gaining  an  education,  or  particular, 
such  as  to  become  proficient  in  a  particular 
skill  or  profession. 

Preparation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
work  we  do  to  achieve  a  desired  goal.  It  is 
sort  of  planning  in  action. 

Speaking  of  preparation,  there  is  an  old 
saying  I  heard  once  to  the  effect  that  "Op- 
ix>rtunity  knocks  only  when  you  are  ready 
for  it;  otherwise  it  was  merely  a  chance  you 
did  not  deserve." 

The  singer  or  dancer  who  fills  in  at  the 
last  moment  for  a  star  who  is  Ul;  the  officer 
Who  comes  up  with  the  answer  to  an  impos- 
sible situation  during  battle,  the  lawyer  or 
businessman  tapped  out  of  the  blue  for  a 
government  or  diplomatic  post — pure  luck 
did  not  give  them  their  chance.  They  were 
prepared  for  the  opportunity  when  it  arrived, 
and  they  were  equal  to  the  assignment  given 
them.  They  had  prepared  themselves. 
Their   planning  may   not   have   envisioned 


such    luck,    but   their   preparation    allowed 
them  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Tou  wlU  all  remember  the  story  of  the 
apple  which  fell  on  Newton's  head,  and  sud- 
denly he  had  discovered  the  theory  of  grav- 
ity. Was  It  magic?  Luck?  An  accident? 
Not  at  all.  Apples  had  fallen  for  centuries 
without  anyone's  coming  up  with  the  con- 
cept of  gravity.  But  Newton's  years  of  deal- 
ing with  science  and  mathematics  enabled 
him,  at  the  moment  when  the  apple  collided 
with  his  head,  to  put  together  the  many 
scraps  and  facts  he  already  possessed,  and  to 
crystallze  a  concept  that  had  eluded  men  for 
centuries. 

As  with  most  great  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, his  flash  of  creative  genius  was 
based  on  a  long  period  of  planned  and  pains- 
taking research.  He  wasn't  lookins  for  the 
law  of  gravity  when  he  found  it.  But  the 
individual  who  has  planned  his  or  her  course, 
and  is  going  in  the  right  direction,  can  set 
up  a  group  of  circumstances  which  will,  in 
the  end,  contribute  to  his  success.  He  is 
then  in  a  position  to  turn  every  Incident, 
and  even  most  every  accident,  into  some- 
thing for  his  good.  The  lucky  man,  as  we 
call  him.  Is  usually  the  man  who  knows 
how  much  to  leave  to  chance,  but  who  real- 
izes that  it  is  a  mathematical  certainty  that, 
chance  is  no  respecter  of  persons  but  is  ab- 
solutely impai^iai.  And  unless  there  is 
planning  based  on  information  and  prepara- 
tion, the  chances  of  success  are  minimal  and 
you  can  find  yourself  helpless  before  the 
impact  of  an  unexpected  problem  or  turn  of 
events.  When  you  provide  for  known  even- 
tualities, you  are  left  free  to  deal  with  the 
unforeseen  probabilities. 

As  I  said  previously,  there  is  a  bonus  value 
in  planning:  it  avoids  worry.  The  wise  man. 
although  he  will  not  buckle  under  pre- 
ventable misfortunes,  will  see  to  it  that 
he  is  not  forced  to  waste  time  and  emotion 
upon  those  problems  which  can  be  avoided 
by  careful  forethought.  The  vast  majority 
of  things  which  give  you  happiness  and  a 
sense  of  accomplishment  are  the  things  that 
are  within  your  control. 

This  is  true  not  only  for  an  individual,  but 
also  for  our  country.  Preparations  for  the 
future  need  to  be  made  by  considering  first 
what  is  necessary  and  im{x>rtant  now.  and 
then,  what  will  be  necessary  in  2.  5,  10,  or 
more  years  hence.  The  leaders  of  our  Nation 
thus  must  consider  the  present  state  of  world 
affairs  and  make  treaties  and  alliances  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace,  and 
thereby,  the  future  of  our  country. 

The  United  States  at  the  present  time  is  a 
partner  in  several  international  organiza- 
tions or  alliances  designed  primarily  to  pre- 
serve this  peace  and  prosperity  for  the  free 
world;  for  example,  the  United  Nations. 
SEATO.  and  the  OAS.  One  of  these  alliances, 
which  has  the  particular  objective  of  trying 
to  halt  the  spread  of  Communist  power,  is  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  more 
commonly  called  NATO. 

NATO  was  on  my  mind  as  I  was  preparing 
this  speech,  because  I  am  leaving  later  this 
week  on  a  factfinding  visit  to  its  European 
headquarters. 

This  organization  was  set  up,  as  you  will 
recall,  a  few  years  after  we  had  fought  and 
won  our  battle  against  the  powers  of  facism 
in  World  War  II.  A  new  age  was  emerging 
from  the  chaoe  of  that  conflict.  We  visual- 
ized ourselves  at  the  threshold  of  a  peaceful 
era.    At  the  same  time,  the  explosion  of  an 
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atomic  bomb  had  VLShered  in  the  possibility 
of  a  total  war.  And  this  was,  to  alter  Ham- 
let's phrasing  slightly,  a  "consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  avoided."  The  combination  of 
nuclear  power  and  the  space  age  had  brought 
the  world  s  struggles  at  last  to  the  door  of 
our  own  country.  It  now  became  apparent 
that  whenever  the  bell  should  toll  It  would 
toll  for  us,  even  though  the  seas  might  sepa- 
rate us  from  the  scene  of  battle.  In  John 
Donnes  words,  we  had  become  Involved  in 
all  mankind. 

At  that  time  we  could  have'  ignored  the 
lengthening  shadows  cast  by  the  rising  red 
sun  in  the  east,  burned  our  backs,  and  gone 
home:  or,  as  we  did,  we  as  a  nation  could 
plan  for  the  future  of  the  free  world;  for  the 
free  European  nations  were,  and  continue  to 
be.  most  important  to  us,  both  politically  and 
economicaly.  for  the  simple  facts  are  that 
were  the  Soviet  bloc  to  gain  control  over 
Western  Europe,  it  would  possess  a  produc- 
tive capacity  and  a  military  strength  which 
would  be  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  free 
world.  So  we  must  plan  and  prepare  for  the 
possibility  of  any  reversal  of  the  existing  bal- 
ance. We  must,  then,  recognize  and  deal 
with  the  problems — both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal— which  face  the  NATO  alliance  today. 

In  our  NATO  treaty  we  have  recognized  the 
Importance  of  a  unified  approach  to  the  mili- 
tary problems  of  the  free  world.  And  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  which  have  a 
tommon  heritage  of  a  Judeo-Christian  ethic 
and  culture,  should  recognize  that,  in  the 
long  run,  we  must  remain  united,  not  only 
militarily,  but  to  a  larger  degree,  economi- 
cally and  politically,  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  communism.  In  this  way,  we  shall 
be  working  effectively  for  the  preservation 
of  freedom. 

But  what  has  all  that  I  have  just  said  to  do 
with  you  who  sit  before  me  so  patiently, 
today? 

Let  me  remind  you  that,  the  door  you  step 
through  today  will  close  behind  you  and  lock 
Irrevocably.  It  is  a  similar  door  to  that 
through  which  your  country  and  the  world 
stepped  following  the  last  war.  You  cannot 
go  back  to  the  past.  But  you  can  learn  from 
it  if  you  try.  And  you  are  prepared  for 
stepping  through  that  doorway.  There  will 
be  other  educational  dooi-ways  later  on.  Al- 
though, at  this  point,  you  have  had  far  more 
formal  training  than  Abraham  Lincoln  ever 
obtained.  But,  whether  you  go  on  to  college 
or  not.  the  process  of  learning  will  stay  with 
you  all  your  life.  You  are  quite  well  trained 
already  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  living. 
Vou  are  not  going  to  believe  me,  I'm  sure. 
But  the  process  of  thinking  logically  which 
you  have  learned  through  your  science,  math, 
»nd  language  courses  will  really  serve  you 
well  This  ability  to  think  is  one  of  the 
major  goals  of  education  and  you  have 
learned  it  well  at  Mount  Vernon. 

No  one  argues,  of  course,  that  young  peo- 
ple need  a  formal  education.  It  is  a  uni- 
versally accepted  proposition.  Here  and 
there  disagreements  crop  up.  however,  as  to 
what  education  really  means,  what  its  goals 
are  and.  of  course,  what  methods  should  be 
used. 

Two  ideas,  however,  are  not  debatable. 
One  is  that  young  people  have  to  learn,  and 
do  learn,  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
society  to  which  they  belong  and  Into  which 
they  grow.  They  have  to  assimilate  the 
religious,  moral,  and  political  traditions  of 
tlieir  elders,  not  word  for  word,  or  prayer  for 
prayer,  or  even  party  for  party,  but,  rather, 
what  we  refer  to — all  too  lightly  sometimes — 
ns  their  heritage.  These  constitute  the  can- 
vris  and  the  black  and  white  outlines  of  the 
final  portrait  we  call  an  adult. 

Your  parents  and  teachers  have  attempted 
to  fill  in  the  colors  of  this  portrait  by  helping 
to  prepare  you  for  yoiu-  later  lives  and  for  the 
specific  tasks  which  you  will  shoulder  by 
choice  or  by  necessity. 


So  you  have  been  prodded  and  pushed  and 
helped  up  tJtie  first  set  oC  steps — whether 
willingly  or  not  can  best  be  remembered  by 
your  parents  and  teachers. 

What  you  have  learned  la  yours  to  do  with 
as  you  will.  You  are  now  tbe  masters  of  your 
fates  and  the  captains  of  your  souls. 

These  are  not  idle  words.  That  is  why  they 
have  been  said  so  often.  You  have  been  given 
the  tools  for  dealing  with  what  lies  ahead. 
Part  of  what  we  have  tried  to  give  you  is  the 
individuality  and  the  confidence  that  will  en- 
able you  to  lead  when  you  should  lead  and 
yet  the  strength  of  character  to  follow  when 
you  must  follow.  We  have  tried  to  instill 
a  feeling  of  patriotism:  Not  the  casual  state- 
ment of  fact  that  allows  you  to  put  U.S.A. 
in  the  blank  labeled  "country  of  birth,"  but 
a  true  feeling  of  respect  and  love  for  the  land 
to  which  it  is  your  privilege  to  belong.  Be- 
cause a  person  is  not  strong  in  the  defense  of 
what  he  owns  unless  he  loves  and  under- 
stands it.  The  honor  and  knowledge  of  your 
country,  and  the  national  self-respect  you 
take  with  you  wherever  you  go.  make  you  a 
better  representative  of  thit  country  abroad, 
and  a  better  defender  at  home. 

But  most  of  all,  we  have  tried  to  make  you 
capable  of  grappling  with  events  and  at  the 
same  time  keeping  your  heads,  so  that  you 
will  be  able  to  .solve  the  problems  as  they 
como  along. 

More  of  the  realitie.s  of  life  are  about  to 
confront  you.  College  has  long  been  known 
as  a  time  of  mental  warfare.  Much  of  what 
you  have  learned,  scholastioally.  morally,  and 
even  politically,  will  be  called  to  question  and 
mercilessly  examined.  Truth  and  life  will 
suddenly  become  word.s  with  capital  letters 
taller  than  the  eye  can  see.  and  they  will 
loom  before  you  at  every  turn.  And  those  of 
you  who  stay  through  the  next  few  years  to 
uchiece  an  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree  after  your 
nnme — or  that  much  coveted  degree  in  front 
of  your  name,  a  Mrs. — you  will  be  discover- 
ing that  living  i.s  sometbing  beyond  the 
Utopia  of  cla.ss  as.signments  and  nagging  par- 
ents, rules  of  residence  or  making  an  agoniz- 
ing choice  ol  what  to  we»r.  Decisions  on 
such  things  as  "yes  or  no"  to  another  drink, 
a  recond  pack  of  cigarettes,  or  cutting  a  cur- 
few, will  be  fought  through  only  to  find  your- 
selves confronted  with  the  agonies  of  choos- 
ing a  career,  finding  a  job.  helping  a  husband 
make  his  way,  or  raising  a  family. 

We  need  people  who  can  face  life  squarely: 
People  who  have  been  trained  as  you  have  to 
luiderstand  the  interrelationships  and 
transitions  through  which  the  world  moves, 
and  to  have  the  courage  to  face  what  the 
future  holds  and  the  vision  to  mold  it.  The 
country  and  the  world  cry  out  for  young 
people  who  have  been  educated  to  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  situations  not  or- 
dinarily recognized  as  being  Interrelated. 
Many  of  the  Nation's  greatest  economic  and 
political  problems  stem  from  the  inability  of 
leaders  to  comprehend  and  interpret  the  sig- 
nificance of  events  coming  from  more  than 
one  direction.  Never  before  has  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation been  more  essential  to  social,  politi- 
cal, and  commercial  progress.  But  this  de- 
mands individuals  who  have  come  to  terms 
with  the  world  and  found  themselves. 

You  have  been  trained  by  the  teachers  and 
faculty  of  Mount  Vernon.  You  have  been 
guided  by  your  parents  atid  friends.  You 
have  been  tested  by  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  final  examinations  and  college 
boards.  Your  diploma  is  indicative  of  the 
confidence  that  all  of  us  have  in  you. 

Recognize  that  you  have  the  basis  upon 
which  to  build  a  future.  With  the  knowl- 
edge that  you  now  have,  you  can  aspire  to 
any  heights  of  learning.  Believe  this,  work 
with  it  in  mind,  and  there  will  be  nothing 
for  which  you  cannot  strive.  Just  keep  In 
mind  this  old  Scottish  saying:  Grasp  a 
thistle  firmly:  For  if  you  tesltate  or  touch 


It  timidly,  a  thistle  stings.  But  grasp  it 
firmly,  its  spines  crumble  harmlessly  in  your 
hand. 

So,  In  life.  Each  of  us  must  bear  otie 
burden  or  another.  But  face  the  problem 
boldly,  come  to  grips.  And,  strangely,  the 
thorns  that  might  have  hurt,  lose  the  power 
to  sting. 

William  C.  Sullivan  of  the  FBI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Tuesday.  May  25,  1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  with  unanimou.s 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  therein  a  re- 
cent article  from  the  Clinton  Daily  Item 
relative  to  the  highest  honor  award  of 
the  American  University  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation to  my  good  friend  and  former 
neighbor,  the  able,  distinguished  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  Mr.  William  C.  Sullivan, 
formerly  of  Bolton,  Mass.,  in  my  district. 

In  granting  the  award,  it  was  noted 
that  it  was  the  highest  honor  that  the 
alumni  association  can  bestow,  present- 
ed annually  to  alumni  who  have  won  dis- 
tinction in  professional  fields  or  in  out- 
standing service  to  the  university  and 
community. 

The  award  relates  to  Mr.  Sullivan  s 
long,  highly  meritorious  service  with  the 
FBI  in  various  capacities  throughout  tr.e 
United  States  and  in  other  nations. 

It  also  alludes  to  the  national  reputa- 
tion Mr.  Sullivan  has  achieved  as  a  lec- 
turer and  writer  on  the  complexities  of 
the  Communist  challenge  to  American 
principles  of  human  dignity,  individual 
freedom,  and  the  rule  of  law.  a  field  \n 
which  Mr.  Sullivan  has  made  most  con- 
spicuous contributions. 

Mr.  Sullivan  is  also  a  research  asso- 
ciate in  the  Hoover  Institution  on  Wnr. 
Revolution,  and  Peace  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  career  has  been  vo;y 
brilliant  since  the  time  of  his  early  yout'n. 
He  is  highly  trained  for  the  important 
tasks  now  committed  to  him.  and  his 
magnificent  service,  complete  dedicatin:i. 
patriotism,  and  zeal  are  indelibly  stamp- 
ed upon  the  annals  of  the  great  agency 
of  our  GoveiTiment  which  he  so  faith- 
fully, so  unselfishly,  and  so  outstand- 
ingly serves. 

I  take  great  pride  and  pleasure  in  con- 
gratulating Mr.  Sullivan  and  his  charm- 
ing wife  and  devoted  family  upon  tl.is 
honor,  and  I  am  very  proud  indeed  to 
call  him  my  friend  and  constituent.  He 
is  a  great  credit  to  community.  State 
and  Nation,  to  the  great  Bureau  of  our 
Government  he  serves  and  the  gnat 
American  who  heads  it,  J.  Edgar  Hoovi : . 

The  article  follows : 
(From    the   Clinton    (Mass.)    Item.    Mav     '.' 
19651 

Former  Bolton  Man  Honored  by  Ameru  •  n 
UNivERsrrY 
William  C.  Sullivan,  formerly  of  Bolton  :.:  ci 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  oi 
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Investigation,  has  received  an  aliunnl  recog- 
altion   award   by  the  American  University, 
Washington.  D.C. 
.Mumnl    officials    on    giving    this    award 

wrote: 

It  Is  the  highest  honor  the  alunuii  asso- 
ci.ition  can  bestow.  It  is  presented  annuaUy 
to  alumni  who  have  won  distinction  in  pro- 
fe.'^sional  fields  or  in  outstanding  service  to 
the  university  and  community.  •  •  •  Mr. 
SuUlvan  Is  an  Assistant  DlrectCH-  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  •  •  •  He  served 
in  various  capacities  throughout  the  United 
St.ites.  and,  during  World  War  n,  served  In 
highly  confidential  assignments  outside  this 
ccantry. 

He  has  won  a  national  reputation  as  a 
lecturer  and  writer  on  the  complexities  of  the 
C<  tnmimlst  challenge  to  American  principles 
pt  himian  dignity.  Individual  freedom,  and 
the  rule  of  law.  He  Is  also  a  research  asso- 
ci.  te  In  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Rev- 
0'.  itlon,  and  Peace  at  Stanford  University." 

Mr.  Sullivan  is  well-known  in  this  com- 
m  ;nlty,  having  been  born  in  Bolton  where 
hi-  late  parents  operated  a  farm  for  about  50 
ye^.rs. 

.vir.  Sullivan  taught  school  In  Bolton  and 
siibsequently  was  chairman  of  the  school 
coiiunlttee  and  also  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Uiion  School  Committee  of  Bolton.  Stow. 
H.  rvard,  Littleton,  and  Carlisle. 

He  attended  American  University  on  schol- 
ar.>hlp  and  was  graduated  with  honors  in 
19  i6.  Throughout  school  and  college,  Mr. 
S-'tlivan  was  also  very  active  athletically 
ei  ijaging  In  baseball,  basketball,  football,  and 
ir.iercolleglate  wrestling. 


Donald  A.  Horn,  of  Houston,  Assumes 
New  Role  in  Labor  Movement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF  Trx.^s 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  11.  1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  dedicated,  responsible, 
a:.d  capable  men  in  the  labor  movement 
ol  Texas — Donald  A.  Horn,  of  Houston, 
Ttx. — has  recently  been  elected  to  the 
iriportant  post  of  secretary-treasurer  of 
tl-.e  Harris  County  AFLr-CIO  Council, 

His  overwhelming  election,  after  being 
drafted  to  run,  is  an  indication  of  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  which  the  union 
n.'^mbers  of  Texas  have  of  him.  Mr. 
Horn's  record  of  military  service,  his 
civic  work,  and  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  Texas  union  movement  have  distin- 
rnshed  him  as  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
a;d  capable  labor  leaders  in  Texas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Newest  AFL-CIO  Council 
Official  Self -Made  Man  in  Labor  Activ- 
i"  ,"  from  the  Houston  Chronicle  of  June 
6  1965,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a  follows: 

N  WEST    AFL-CIO    Council    Official    Self- 
Made  Man  in  Labor  Activity 

(By  Bob  Tutt,  Chronicle  reporter) 

Donald  A.  Horn,  newly  elected  secretary- 
t;  .usurer  of  the  Harris  County  AFL-CIO 
C  uncU,  thrives  on  challenges. 

And  he  will  find  no  lack  of  challenges  as 
11. e  full-time  executive  officer  of  the  coun- 
ch.  which  represents  unions  wltb  a  total 
membership  of  more  than  50,000. 


For  one  thing,  Horn,  along  with  council 
President  Harry  Burk,  will  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  guiding  the  diverse  tinlon  ele- 
ments In  the  county  on  a  course  of  unified 
action. 

This  can  become  very  difficult  at  times 
when,  as  often  happens,  economic  or  politi- 
cal interests  of  different  unions  conflict. 

The  43-year-old  electrician  was  overwhelm- 
ingly elected  to  flU  out  the  remaining  15 
months  of  the  2-year  term  of  the  late  N.  E. 
Coward.    He  was  drafted  to  make  the  race. 

On  July  1  Horn  will  leave  the  job  he  has 
held  for  the  past  4  years  as  business  agent 
of  Electrical  Workers  Local  716  to  assume  his 
post  with  the  cotuicll. 

"I  hope  we  can  revitalize  the  council  and 
make  It  a  more  vital  part  of  the  labor  move- 
ment In  this  cotintry  and  stimtilate  pro- 
grams, especially  In  politics  and  education, 
that  we  can  all  work  on,"  said  Horn. 

The  AFL  and  CIO  merger  has  "proved  that 
there  Is  more  to  unite  than  to  divide  us,"  he 
said. 

Other  labor  leaders  describe  Horn  as  brainy, 
articulate,  aggressive,  falrmlnded,  dedicated, 
as  "a  man  who  always  speaks  his  mind"  and 
"who  has  vision." 

Horn  is  a  tall,  ruggedly  good  looking  man 
with  an  athletic  build.  His  hair  Is  receding 
and  graying.  Althotigh  a  native  of  Mont- 
clalr,  N.J.,  he  speaks  with  a  slight  Texas 
accent. 

He  has  made  Houston  his  home  since  the 
late  1930's. 

His  father  once  was  a  printing  pressman 
and  a  stanch  union  member.  This  gave 
Horn  an  early  interest  in  unionism. 

After  graduation  from  high  school.  Horn 
became  an  apprentice  electrician  and  joined 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers. 

In  1942.  shortly  after  American  entry  into 
World  War  II.  he  enlisted  in  the  Army  Air 
Force.  He  became  a  bombardier  on  a  Libera- 
tor and  flew  30  missions  over  Europe.  He 
was  a  technical  sergeant. 

In  the  summer  of  1944.  his  plane  was  shot 
down  over  occupied  France,  but  he  and  other 
crewmen  parachuted,  then  made  their  way 
to  the  lines  of  advancing  Allied  forces. 

Aft«r  the  war.  Horn  returned  to  Houston  to 
resume  his  trade  as  an  electrician.  He  met 
and  married  his  wife.  Ruth,  now  a  9th  grade 
math  teacher  at  Hartman  Junior  High  School. 

Under  the  GI  bill,  he  studied  electrical  en- 
gineering at  the  University  of  Houston  part 
time  and  nights. 

He  also  plunged  into  union  and  Democratic 
political  activities  which  have  catapulted 
him  to  his  present  position. 

Horn  served  as  president  of  the  Young 
Democrats  at  U.K.  and  helped  organize  the 
liberal  Harris  County  Democrats. 

He  describes  his  political  philosophy  this 
way:  "I  am  a  liberal  on  many  Issues,  but 
you  will  have  to  define  each  Issue  before  I 
can  state  my  position." 

As  a  union  business  agent  Horn  has  often 
worked  121  and  13-hour  days  and  put  In  6- 
day  weeks.  He  can  expect  similar  long  hours 
as  an  official  of  the  labor  council. 

Horn  and  his  family  are  members  of  the 
Southmlnster  Presb3rterlan  Church  where  he 
Is  an  officer  and  Sunday  school  teacher.  He 
Is  an  assistant  scoutmaster  of  Boy  Scout 
Troop  60,  sponsored  by  Ri\-erside  Methodist 
Church. 

One  of  his  great  pleasures  is  camping  out 
with  his  family.  He  also  collects  books,  pri- 
marily volumes  on  politics  and  history. 

Horn  and  his  wife  and  their  sons,  Melvin, 
19,  and  George,  16,  and  daughter,  Sharon,  7. 
live  at  4349  North  MaoGregc»-  Way. 

Why  has  he  taken  an  active  role  in  the 
labor  movement? 

"I  think  the  consummate  accomplishment 
is  in  helping  others."  Horn  answered.  "That's 
the  purpose  of  the  la,bor  movement.  And 
there  Is  always  something  new  and  different 
coming  up.    There  are  always  challengee." 


Ob  East- West  Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF    COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1965 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev^ 
eral  weeks  ago  I  was  interested  to  note  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Arapahoe 
Herald.  The  writer  of  the  letter  was 
Mrs.  Virginia  Eraser,  of  Littleton,  Colo. 
The  editor  is  Mr.  Houston  Waring. 

I  insert  both  the  letter  and  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Congressional  Record  as  a 
tribute  to  the  resposible  position  taken 
by  the  Littleton  League  and  the  Arapa- 
hoe Herald.  It  is  extremely  important 
at  this  time  especially,  with  the  impend- 
ing Kennedy  round  negotiations  and  the 
strain  in  the  Western  Alliance,  that  peo- 
ple realize  that  trade  between  nations 
can  increase  cooperation  and  lessen  fric- 
tion in  the  world. 

The  articles  follow : 
League  of  Voters  Favors  Relaxation   of 
Trade  Barriers 

Dear  Edttor  :  The  Littleton  League  of  Wo- 
men Voters  was  pleased  to  note  your  Interest 
In  the  problems  of  East-West  trade  as  ex- 
pressed In  your  editorial  of  May  11.  in  which 
you  discussed  the  overtures  to  trade  being 
made  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development. 

East-West  trade  has  been  one  of  the  na- 
tional items  studied  by  our  Littleton  league 
as  well  as  the  1.185  leagues  throughout  the 
country  In  the  past  3  years. 

We  considered  the  relative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  trade  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  bloc  countries,  whether  It  Is  desirable  to 
treat  each  country  differently,  and  whether 
or  not  basic  changes  are  needed  In  the  U.S. 
trade  policies. 

As  a  result  of  the  study  a  national  con- 
sensus was  obtained.  The  league  recom- 
mends that  trade  policies  with  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  bloc  countries  move  In  the  direction  of: 

1.  Relaxation  of  export  controls,  and 
other  trade  restrictions  where  appropriate; 
frequent  reevaluation  of  regulations  to  per- 
mit gradual  expansion  of  East -West  relations. 

2.  Flexibility  In  policy  formulations,  allow- 
ing for  exercise  of  executive  discretion  and 
for  adaptations  In  p>oUcy  to  meet  changing 
conditions  and  the  requirements  of  overall 
policy  aims. 

3.  Selectivity  on  a  country-by-country 
basis  In  the  application  of  more  liberal  trade 
policies  to  a  Communist  country  (e.g.  ex- 
tension of  most-favored-natlon  treatment). 

The  league  favors  cooperation  with  other 
Western  nations  on  East-West  trade  policies 
and  practices,  with  emphasis  on  lessening 
frictions  and  holding  consultations  on  policy 
differences  rather  than  on  striving  for  strict 
uniformity. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Fraser. 
Chairman,  Trade  Study. 

(From  the  Littleton  (Colo.)  Arapahoe  Herald, 

May  11,  1965) 

Trade  With  CoMMtrNisTS? 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  called 
for  opening  up  communications  with  the 
people  of  China. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
(CED)  Policy  Committee,  headed  by  Theo- 
dcwe  Yntema  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Is  look- 
ing into  East-West  trade. 

Tlieee  are  two  good  signs. 

The  new  president  of  the  U.S.  chamber 
has  said  that  the  chamber  In  his  admin- 
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istration  is  not  going  to  be  against  every- 
thing.    It  is  going  to  be  positive. 

The  CED  has  always  been  a  leader  in  eco- 
nomic thinking  since  Paul  Hoffman's  group 
created  it  in  1942. 

CED  stresses  the  difference  between  West- 
ern and  Eastern  economic  systems  and  the 
difficulties  of  doing  business  with  the  cen- 
trally controlled  Communist  economies. 
Since  the  rules  of  Western  multilateral  trade 
cannot  be  extended  to  Eastern  trade,  says  a 
CED  report,  "it  will  probably  continue  in 
most  cases  to  be  governed  by  agreements  be- 
tween pairs  of  Western  and  Eastern  coun- 
ties specifying,  positively  or  negatively,  and 
in  greater  or  less  detail,  the  goods  they  will 
permit  to  be  traded  and  on  what  conditions, 
including  tariff  rates." 

Other    CED    recommendations : 

Western  nations  should  In  general  avoid 
barter  agreements  under  which  a  Western 
exporter  to  the  East  undertakes,  as  a  con- 
dition of  sale,  to  accept  In  payment  certain 
products  from  the  East  which  it  will  prob- 
ably resell. 

To  avoid  market  disruption,  each  Western 
country  should  retain  freedom  to  restrict 
imports  from  the  East  that  would  cause  In- 
Jury  to  It  or  to  other  Western  countries, 
whether  the  injury  results  from  "dumping," 
dissimulation  of  the  origin  of  products,  or 
from  other  practices. 

Private  Western  firms  should  be  able  to 
market  their  products  more  actively  than  is 
now  possible  in  Communist  countries:  in- 
creased opportunities  for  sales  promotion  and 
direct,  individual  contacts  with  final  con- 
simiers  would  be  In  the  Interest  of  East  and 
West.  A  practical  step  would  be  to  give  both 
East  and  West  the  right  to  establish  per- 
manent agencies  and  exhibitions  in  each 
o tilers'  countries. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  indicated  its  inten- 
tion to  sign  the  Paris  convention  for  pro- 
tection of  patent  rights.  In  addition.  West- 
ern countries  should  Insist  on  the  Inclusion 
of  provisions  for  protection  of  industrial 
property  rights  in  trade  agreements  with 
the  E:ist.  as  already  has  been  done  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  with  results  that  some  Western 
participants  have  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

The  economic  ajid  ideological  differences 
between  East  and  West,  and  the  Insecure 
position  of  the  private  Western  company  In 
the  event  of  disputes  over  contracts,  make 
it  important  to  set  up  a  process  of  arbitra- 
tion that  provides  protection  against  the 
risks  involved  in  the  public  character  of  the 
other  piu-ty  to  the  contract. 

Western  Europe  has  built  up  an  enor- 
mously profitable  trade  with  Communist 
countries,  and  American  businessmen  have 
been  looking  down  the  road. 

When,  they  ask  themselves,  public  opinion 
here  permits  them  to  resume  world  trade,  will 
the  markets  all  be  tied  up  by  Industrialists  in 
West  Germany.  Italy,  Japan,  and  other 
countries? 

Economic  reasons  will  govern  our  foreign 
policy  just  as  they  have  for  150  years.    This 
time,  happily,  the  step  should  lead  to  good 
relationships  and  a  peaceful  era. 


Invest  in  America  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF      *■ 

HON.  AUN  BIBLE 

or   KEVADA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  11,  1965 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
tionwide observance  of  invest  in  America 
Week  was  climaxed  on  May  3  here  in  the 
U.S.  Capitol  at  a  luncheon  at  which  the 


Honorable  Paul  A.  Volcker,  Deputy  Un- 
der Secretary  for  Monetary  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  was  the 
principal  speaker.  May  I  commend  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  the  remarks 
of  Secretary  Volcker.  He  touched  on 
the  great  investment  opportunities  in  the 
United  States  as  a  vital  part  of  the  effort 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  eliminate  this 
country's  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
He  recited  this  Government's  efforts  to 
improve  the  investment  climate  within 
the  United  States  as  a  means  of  encour- 
agins  expansion  opportunities  within  our 
own  borders. 

I  believe  that  the  Invest  in  America 
Week  Council  should  be  congratulated 
foi'  its  nationwide  program  in  educating 
all  Ameiicans  about  our  financial  oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Volcker's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  PAtt  A.  Vclckxv..  Dkptty  Under 
Secretary  for  MoNn  ar*  Affmrs.  Depart- 
ment OF  THE  TREASIRY,  BEFORE  THE  NA- 
TIONAL I.vvEST  IN  America  CoM.MirrEE 
Metropolitan  WASHiNCtON  Chapter,  In- 
vest IN  .^MKRiCA  Wf^M  Luncheon.  May  3. 
1965 

I  am  \ery  glad  to  piirtic'pate  in  your  In- 
vest in  America  Week  this  year  and  to  bring 
you  the  best  wishes  of  Secretary  Fowler  for 
the  success  of   your  efforts. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here,  first,  because  you  are 
working  in  an  area  of  critical  importance  for 
our  domestic  growth  and  prosperity.  But  I 
must  also  admit  to  another  more  imme- 
diate reason.  Measures  to  encourage  invest- 
ment in  the  United  Statee  are  a  vital  part 
of  our  effort  to  eliminate  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  vigor- 
ously undertaken  its  own  Invest-in-America 
program  in  the  firm  conviction  that  an  im- 
proved climate  for  domestic  investment  is  a 
basic  prerequisite  for  a  better  balance  in 
international  capital  flows  and  an  essential 
element  in  any  lasting  soKition  to  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, you  will  permit  me  to  take  advantage 
of  this  forum  today  to  talk  as  much  about 
our  program  as  about  yours,  for  that  is  my 
intention. 

I  need  not,  before  this  group,  linger  long 
over  the  importance  of  encouraging  savings 
and  investment  among  our  citizens,  for  that 
process  lies  at  the  very  heatt  of  an  effectively 
functioning  system  of  fre«  enterprise.  Our 
ability  to  grow  rests  in  good  part  on  our 
ability  to  provide  our  growing  population 
with  more  tools  of  production — with  more 
power  to  operate  those  tools — and  with  ample 
supplies  of  the  basic  raw  materials  necessary 
for  production.  Equally  important,  we  must 
stimulate  the  research  and  innovation  nec- 
essary to  achieve  better  equipment  and 
methods,  and  to  bring  tiie-se  innovations  into 
use  rapidly.  All  of  this  requires  a  vast 
amount  of  capital,  and  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  our  citizens  to  ]>rDvide  the  savings 
essential  to  finance  that  capital. 

In  our  economic  system,  we  cannot  look 
to  Government  or  even  to  business  to  pro- 
vide those  needed  savings.  In  1964,  for  in- 
stance, tjie  financial  savings  of  individuals 
approached  $28  billion.  These  funds  were 
equivalent  to  almost  80  percent  of  our  total 
investment  outlays,  apart  from  that  portion 
represented  by  depreciatloa  and  other  capital 
consumption  allowances  wbich  are,  of  course, 
designed  only  to  assure  replacement  of  our 
existing  capital  stock. 

That    is    why    yoiir   efforts,    aimed   at   the 


general  public,  are  so  useful.  For,  without 
private  Individuals  willing  and  able  to  save 
and  invest  in  large  voUune,  we  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  accept  one  or  a  combination 
of  totally  unsatisfactory  alternatives.  One 
of  these  would  be  simply  to  accept  a  mii  h 
lower  rate  of  economic  growth.  Another  in 
theory,  would  be  to  force  Investment  throUt;h 
a  huge  expansion  in  the  money  supply  .ir.d 
in  Government  deficits,  at  the  expense  of  ;:;- 
flation  A  third  might  be  to  permit  Cover  ;- 
ment  to  raise  the  needed  funds  throiuii 
taxation — and  to  make  the  investment  ue- 
clsions  for  us. 

Clearly,  none  of  those  alternatives  wouid 
represent  realistic  or  desirable  solutlont;  - 
all  would  exact  an  intolerable  cost  in  terms 
of  both  economic  performance  and  dam.  .re 
to  our  system  of  competitive  private  enter- 
prise. But.  if  our  present  system  is  to  work, 
and  work  effectively.  It  must  be  widely  un- 
derstood. For  that  reason  I  hope  you  w;U 
continue  your  increasing  emphasis  of  recent 
years  upon  the  education  of  our  high  school 
youngsters,  and  their  teachers,  in  the  mle 
of  savings  and  investment  in  our  free  econ- 
omy. 

Now  let  me  make  my  pitch.  I  want  ;o 
describe  to  you,  as  I  see  them,  the  links  be- 
tween what  you  are  doing  In  encouragi:ig 
saving  and  investment  in  the  national  eco:i- 
omy  and  the  success  of  the  national  effort 
the  President  has  undertaken  to  overcortie 
our  balance-of-payments  difficulties. 

First,  perhaps  a  word  of  two  on  past  cit- 
velopments  will  help  put  this  rather  co::,- 
plex  problem  into  perspective.  We  ha\e 
had  lialance-of -payments  deficits  in  most 
years  since  1950 — for  a  decade  and  a  h.ilf 
now.  And,  however  you  keep  the  books, 
it  became  obvious  by  the  late  1950's  th  n 
these  deficits  had  become  far  too  large  to 
be  sustained  for  long,  averaging  about  $4 
billion  a  year  from  1958  to  1960  under  our 
standard  accounting  methods.  These  defic.ts 
meant,  in  essence,  that  foreign  countries 
were  accumulating  more  dollars  than  they 
wished  to  hold.  As  a  result,  they  were  ca".!- 
ing  on  our  gold  in  exchange  for  those  d<'.- 
lars,  and  while  our  gold  stock  was  and  i.s 
large,   it   is    not    inexhaustible. 

Consequently,  when  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration took  office,  a  many  sided  progr,.:n 
was  launched  to  reduce  our  deficit  and  lo 
protect  the  stability  of  the  dollar.  For.r 
years  later,  in  1964.  evidence  had  accumu- 
lated that  this  program  was  beginning  :o 
pay  off  in  a  number  of  directions. 

Most  significant,  our  international  com- 
petitive position  was  beginning  to  bene:;t 
from  our  ability  to  maintain  price  stabil:-y 
during  the  current  business  advance,  and 
our  exports  consequently  have  risen  more 
than  our  imports.  This  brought  our  tra- 
ditional trade  surplus  to  a  new  record  of  $3  7 
billion  in  1964  even  after  excluding  all  ship- 
ments financed  by  foreign  aid  funds — the 
largest  trade  surplus,  by  the  way,  for  au\ 
country  in  the  world.  At  the  same  tin.e. 
more  and  more  of  our  foreign  aid  has  be.  :\ 
provided  in  the  form  of  U.S.  goods  ai.d 
services  rather  than  dollars,  sharply  reduc- 
ing the  drain  on  our  balance  of  paymen'.'- 
from  that  source.  Reductions  in  military 
spending  abroad  also  have  helped  reduce  tl;e 
pressures  upon  our  bafance  of  payments,  and 
important  gains  have  been  made  in  selli-g 
more  of  our  military  goods  to  our  allit> 
Meanwhile,  our  income  from  foreign  invest- 
ments has  risen  sharply. 

Taking  all  of  these  elements  of  improve- 
ment together,  the  gains  from  1960  to  1J>'54 
totaled  some  $3.6  billion.  That,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  arithmetic,  should  have  brouglit 
us  close  to  balance  In  1964  If  all  other  thlnes 
held  unchanged,  but,  of  course,  they  did 
not.  Instead  of  a  balance  In  1964,  we  had 
a  disappointingly  large  deficit  of  around  *3 
billion,  a  deficit  that,  coming  after  almo.-^t 
15  years  of  earlier  deficits,  was  simply  U~io 
large. 
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The  reason  for  the  lack  of  overall  improve- 
ment on  the  scale  anticipated  was  readily 
apparent.  The  Improvement  in  our  trade 
position,  and  the  reductions  In  the  burdens 
of  military  payments  and  aid,  was  ofTset  by 
an  accelerating  outflow  of  American  Invest- 
ment to  Europe  and  elsewhere.  In  1964. 
tJus  outflow  of  private  capital,  after  increas- 
ing every  year  but  one  in  the  past  5  years, 
re  iched  nearly  $6.4  billion. 

Clearly,  foreign  investment  provides  long- 
term  benefits  to  the  Nation  in  future  earn- 
ings, as  well  as  in  its  potential  for  strength- 
ening the  free  world  economy  as  a  whole. 
Moreover,  the  world's  largest  and  richest 
n..tions  should,  over  the  long  run,  be  in  a 
position  to  provide  capital  to  assist  the  de- 
velopment of  poorer  countries.  But,  we 
simply  cannot  afford  to  transfer  capital 
abroad  In  such  volumes  as  to  undermine  the 
sMblUty  of  the  dollar  itself. 

This  was  the  setting  for  President  John- 
son's balance-of-payments  message  In  Feb- 
ntary,  in  which  he  presented  a  vigorous  10- 
p.jint  program  for  correcting  our  deficit.  A 
icey  element  in  this  program  Is  the  call  to 
b.nks  and  other  businesses  to  review  their 
c'.n  foreign  operations  and  voluntarily  cut- 
b.ck  on  the  flow  of  dollars  abroad. 

To  this  end,  the  Government  has  provided 
.American  banks  and  businesses  with  a  set  of 
g  iidellnes,  worked  out  in  consultation  with 
ti.e  business  community  Itself,  for  their 
international  transactions,  including  their 
foreign   lending   and   investment. 

I  will  not  review  these  guidelines  in  de- 
tail, but  I  do  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the 
first  reports  reflecting  this  voluntary  pro- 
gr.am  do  Indicate  that  the  American  busi- 
n-'ss  conununity  is  responding  with  aware- 
n-  ss  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem.  It  is 
e  sentlal  that  no  one  be  lulled  Into  a  false 
S'  use  of  security,  for  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gr;un  will  depend  upon  performance  over  a 
p  riod  of  time,  not  Just  the  first  few  months. 
E.it,  I  believe  there  is  reason  for  confidence 
t;.at,  with  the  continued  cooperation  of  the 
b  isiness  community,  this  voluntary  program 
viU  bring  our  deficit  under  control. 

My  main  point  today,  however,  Is  to  em- 
phasize that  this  kind  of  program  to  stanch 
tV.e  Investment  outflow  cannot  be  regarded 
a  the  basic  and  permanent  solution  to  our 
b  ilance-of-payments  problem,  however  nec- 
e  sary  and  successful  it  may  be.  The  last- 
ing solution  must  be  found  in  forces  that 
V..11  be  felt  in  the  marketplace.  In  other 
vords,  we  cannot  be  content  until  improve- 
n:ents  In  the  investment  climate  of  the 
Inlted  States — along  with  other  changes  at 
h  jme  and  abroad — have  persuaded  both 
American  and  foreign  investors  to  place 
more  of  their  funds  to  work  in  this  country 
en  the  basis  of  normal  proflt-and-loss  con- 
E. derations  rather  than  appeals  to  patriot- 
i  m.  Only  then  can  we  claim  a  funda- 
nental  solution  firmly  rooted  in  the  forces 
ct  the  marketplace,  the  forces  that,  in  our 
f-.ee  enterprise  society,  we  rely  upon  for 
p.iidance  in  making  all  our  economic  de- 
cisions. 

This  does  not  argue  against,  nor  In  any 
uay  depreciate,  the  Importance  of  the  pres- 
ent voluntary  action  program.  The  situa- 
tion Is  such  that  the  voluntary  program  Is 
r.  quired,  and  the  situation  Is  such  that  the 
\  iluntary  program  will  continue  to  be  re- 
c.ulred  for  some  time.  And  the  continued 
c  xiperation  of  the  business  community  in 
making  the  voluntary  program  a  success  Is 
c-sential. 

But,  so  long  as  we  want  to  engage  in 
riiutually  beneficial  commerce  and  financial 
transactions  with  the  rest  of  the  world  on 
the  basis  of  free  markets,  we  must  be  alert 
T  1  the  need  to  maintain  a  balance  in  our 
iiternatlonal  accounts  through  the  opera- 
tion of  basic  market  forces  and  incentives. 
1  hat  is  why  we  must  look  beyond  the  pres- 
ent voluntary  program — however  necessary 
that  program  is  now  and  in  the  period 
ahead — and  continue  our  efforts  to  Improve 


the  climate  for  investment  in  this  country. 
It  is  In  this  area,  of  course,  where  the  efforts 
of  your  Government  coincide  directly  wltti 
your  own  efforts  in  the  invest-ln-America 
program. 

Let  me  review  with  your  briefly  the  steps 
that  we  have  taken,  and  are  taking,  in  sup- 
port of  greater  investment  opportunity  with- 
in the  United  States.  In  doing  so,  let  me 
emphasize,  too,  the  double-barreled  benefits 
of  an  Improved  climate  for  Investment  for 
our  balance-of-payments  position.  First  of 
all.  more  dollar  funds  will  stay  home  if  the 
profltabllity  of  investments  in  the  United 
States  improves  relative  to  profit  on  invest- 
ments elsewhere,  risks  and  other  considera- 
tions being  equal,  and  more  foreign  investors 
will  want  to  place  their  funds  here.  That 
helps  our  balance  of  payments  directly.  Less 
direct,  but  no  less  Important,  is  that  more 
investment  in  modern  plant  and  equipment 
means  greater  efliclency  and  productivity, 
and  our  whole  export  effort  must  rest  on  our 
ability  to  produce  more  at  stable  or  declining 
costs. 

Recognizing  these  fundamentals,  the  effort 
to  Improve  our  Investment  climate  got  under- 
way In  a  serious  way  several  years  ago.  The 
7-percent  investment  credit  and  the  depre- 
ciation rules  changes  were  undertaken  as  a 
matter  of  first  priority  In  1962,  for  they  di- 
rectly and  significantly  added  to  the  profit 
potential  of  domestic  investment.  The  1964 
tax  law  extended  this  process  by  reducing  the 
tax  liability  on  corporate  profits  from  52  to 
48  percent  in  two  steps.  We  estimate  that 
these  reductions  should  increase  the  profit- 
ability of  new  corporate  investment  in  rep- 
resentative types  of  equipment  after  taxes — 
and  that  is  what  counts — by  as  much  as  35 
percent  or  more. 

Equally  Important,  the  general  reduction  In 
personal  Income  taxes  In  1964.  and  the  other 
measures  to  sustain  our  rapid  economic  ad- 
vance, asstire  markets  for  the  added  produc- 
tion made  pKJSslble  by  new  investment,  and 
are  key  elements  in  the  maintenance  of  profit 
margins  and  investment  incentives. 

I  do  not  need  to  rely  upon  forecasts  to 
make  the  case  for  these  measures.  Data  on 
corporate  income  and  proflts  already  show 
that  the  profitability  of  Investment  In 
America  has  risen,  and  substantially.  For 
example,  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1960  the 
after-tax  profit  per  dollar  of  the  sales  of  U.S. 
manufacturing  concerns  was  4  percent;  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1964  It  was  5.4  p>ercent, 
a  rise  of  a  third.  At  the  same  time,  before- 
tax  profits  per  dollar  of  sales  rose  by  a 
quarter.  In  the  same  recent  4  years,  the 
total  before-tax  profits  of  U.S.  corporations 
increased  from  $41.1  billion  to  $57.4  billion, 
and  their  profits  after-taxes  increased  from 
$20.4  billion  to  $31.7  billion.  After  tending 
to  decline  for  a  good  many  years  relative  to 
total  national  income,  the  share  of  profits 
has  risen  again  to  levels  more  typical  of  pros- 
perous periods  in  the  past . 

I  think  that  these  figures  are  ammunition 
that  you  can  use  to  good  effect  in  your  cam- 
paign to  make  known  and  understood  the 
advantages  of  investing  In  America,  and  I 
hope  that  you  can  and  will  be  putting  them 
to  work  through  the  activities  of  your  most 
useful  organization.  But  I  Jiave  saved  for 
the  last  another  small  set  of  numbers  that 
you  may  find  the  most  useful  of  all,  since 
they  relate  directly  to  the  profitability  of 
investment  itself.  This  Is  the  annual  rate 
of  profit  upon  stockholder's  equity  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  final  quarter  of  1960, 
after-tax  profit  on  stockholders  equity  was 
8.4  percent;  4  years  later,  It  was  12.4  percent, 
a  rise  of  very  nearly  one-half  in  this  short 
time. 

Considerations  such  as  these.  I  think, 
should  be  Increasingly  convincing  to  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  Investors  deciding  where  to 
put  their  funds  to  work  over  the  years  ahead. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  working  to  remove 
unnecessary  impediments  in  our  tax  system 
to  foreign  investors  attracted  to  our  exptmd- 


ing  investment  opportunities.  As  this  in- 
vigorating tonic  for  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem is  more  fully  appreciated — and  provided 
we  can  maintain  our  healthy  economic  ad- 
vance with  stable  prices — market  forces  will 
greatly  assist  our  effort  to  avoid  excessive 
capital  outflows   In  the  years  ahead. 

This  must  and  will  be  a  fundamental  an- 
swer to  one  of  the  most  critical  elements  in 
our  present  balance-of-payments  problem. 
It  is  an  approach  which  necessarily  takes 
time  and  effort,  but  It  Is  also  an  approach 
that.  In  the  end,  will  pay  high  dividends  In 
time  of  a  stronger  economy  at  home  and 
progress  toward  our  goal  of  free  trade  and 
payments  among  the  nations  of  the  free 
world.  It  is  an  approach  that  you  and  the 
efforts  of  your  organization  are  helping  to 
implement  as  you  work  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  our  system  of  enterprise  through 
greater  investment  at  home,  and  bring  to  the 
attention  of  our  younger  citizens  the  value 
of  investing  in  America. 


Two-Year  Colleges  Provide  Valuable 
Flexibility  in  Higher  Education:  Their 
Graduates  Are  in  Great  Demand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  May  19, 1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
testified  iaefore  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committees  Education 
Subcommittee  on  S.  600,  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

At  that  time.  I  urged  that  2-year  junior 
or  community  colleges  be  included  for  as- 
sistance under  all  sections  of  the  pro- 
posed act.  I  pointed  to  the  great  value, 
growth,  and  potential  for  a  strong  system 
of  2-year  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

On  the  front  page  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal's  June  10  edition.  I  read  with 
great  interest  an  article  by  Mr.  John  R. 
Barnett  which  points  up  the  flexibility  of 
the  2-year  institution,  and  the  great  de- 
mand which  exists  for  their  graduates. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  this  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 
Recruiters  Snap  Up  Job-Trainfd  Grads  of 

2-Year    College — San    Francisco    Stchool 

Produces  Florists.  Junior  ArrouMANTs. 

AND  Hard-To-Get  Technicians 
(By  John  R.  B;vrnett) 

San  Francisco. — Job  recruiting  at  City 
College  of  San  Francisco  combines  aspects  of 
a  commando  raid  and  a  church  picnic  Its 
executed  with  lightning  speed  and  a  good 
time  is  generally  had  by  all. 

Just  recently,  for  example.  70  recruiters 
representing  48  employers  arrived  here  en 
masse,  were  treated  to  a  cozy  communal 
breakfast  prepared  by  students,  had  a  group 
photo  taken,  and  then  interviewed  200  Job- 
seekers.  By  the  next  morning  all  had  van- 
ished— after  hiring  75  students  and  booking 
dozens  of  others  for  further  Interviews  with 
their  personnel  departments. 

None  of  the  eagerly  courted  prospects  will 
get  so  much  as  a  bachelor's  degree  in  June. 
Instead  they  will  be  handed  certificates  show- 
ing they  have  completed  City  College's  2- 
year  "semiprofesslonal"  program,  which 
trains  students  for  skilled  jobs  in  35  classi- 
fications, ranging  from  many  technical  areas 
to  advertising  art  and  even  ornamental  hor- 
tlculttire. 
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city  College  is  one  of  a  growing  number  of 
the  Nation's  719  2-year  community  or  Jun- 
ior colleges  offering  such  programs.  They 
help  fill  a  gap  In  the  educational  system  by 
training  students  to  function  In  occupation- 
al gray  areas^Jobs  which  don't  often  re- 
quire the  talents  of  a  degree-bearing  college 
graduate,  but  ordinarily  call  for  skills  and 
knowledge  that  most  high  schools  and  trade 
schools  cant  provide.  The  annual  Recruit- 
ment Day  stampede  at  City  College  Indicates 
the  strong  demand  for  such  'semlpros." 

COULD  PLACE  HUNDREDS  MORE 

In  fact,  the  school  comes  close  to  guaran- 
teeing results.  "When  a  youngster  signs  up." 
says  Dean  Lotiis  Batmale,  "we  make  a  con- 
tract with  him.  In  effect.  If  he  works  hard 
for  2  years  we'll  find  him  a  good  Job  when 
he  gets  out."  Says  Placement  Director  Joseph 
Amori:  "If  I  had  the  kids.  I  could  place  hun- 
dreds more." 

Naturally,  occupational  training  isn't  all 
City  College  offers.  As  In  other  2-year  col- 
leges, most  students  are  enrolled  in  an  aca- 
demic, or  university  program,  which  places 
heavy  stress  on  liberal  arts  and  gives  the 
student  a  start  toward  a  major  he  can  pursue 
further  after  he  transfers  to  a  4-year  school. 
But  the  occupational  program  does  account 
for  45  percent  of  the  student  body  of  7,800. 
and  demand  for  its  graduates  is  even  greater 
than  those  recent  75  hirings  would  indicate. 

For  one  thing,  some  students  participating 
In  Recruitment  Day  were  choosy  enough  not 
to  take  the  first  Job  offered.  One  Is  Arlene 
Weitzman.  a  merchandising  student  who 
turned  down  an  offer  from  Macy^  "i  want 
to  see  what's  available  all  over,  and  what  I 
find  out  will  eventually  lead  me  to  the  right 
J(jb."  she  says.  Others,  such  as  Ernie  Wong. 
a  civil  engineering  technology  student,  al- 
ready had  Jobs  and  participated  Just  to  see 
what  rival  companies  were  offering. 

Also,  250  other  students  finishing  the  Job 
training  program  this  year  didn't  show  up 
for  Recruitment  Day.  They  already  have 
lined  up  work  or  will  locate  it  through  their 
teachers,  many  of  whom  are  fresh  from  in- 
dustry and  maintain  close  contacts  with 
employers. 

COURSES    WEIGHTED    TOWARD    JOBS 

The  study  regimen  prescribed  for  all  these 
occupational  trainees  reverses  that  required 
for  students  in  the  academic  program. 
There's  only  a  smidgin  of  liberal  arts  courses 
and  electives;  the  total  curriculum  is 
weighted  instead  toward  specific  Job  areas. 
A  student  in  mechanical  engineering  tech- 
nology, for  example,  must  take  44  credit  hours 
of  engineering  courses  and  3  In  physics.  2 
hours  each  of  personal  health  and  physical 
education,  3  of  political  science,  and  is 
granted  only  11  hours  in  elective  courses. 

When  he's  through,  he  may  work  as  an 
assistant  to  a  graduate  engineer  or  as  a  ship- 
yard supervisor,  a  machine  tool  salesman,  or 
an  airline  mechanic — all  Jobs  that  mechan- 
ical engineering  graduates  from  City  College 
are  now  doing.  The  school's  chemistry  pro- 
gram turns  out  skilled  technicians  who 
operate  complex  lab  gear  and  perform  ex- 
periments, leaving  evaluation  to  graduate 
chemists.  Another  program  turns  out  Junior 
accountants  who  handle  payrolls  and  do 
some  auditing  chores  luider  direction  from 
full-fledgeQ  accountants. 

Job  trainees  are  supported  in  their  studies 
by  a  wide  array  of  physical  facilities.  Horti- 
culturists have  a  floral  labotatory  where  they 
learn  the  florist's  art,  a  worttroom  for  orna- 
menUil  horticulture,  plant  potting  and  mak- 
ing cuttings,  and  three  greenhouses.  The 
hotel  and  restaurant  services  department  has 
Its  own  building  with  classrooms  for  such 
courses  as  cake  decorating  and  nutrition,  and 
a  library  devoted  to  hotel  and  restaurant  ref- 
erence material.  The  scrambled  eggs  and 
sausage  breakfast  served  to  recruiters  was 
whipped  up  In  a  big  hotel-type  kitchen, 
w^here  students  in  the  program  also  prepare 


all  the  meals  regularly  served  in  the  school 
cafeteria  and  faculty  dining  hall. 

This  program  prepares  students  to  do  far 
more  than  cook,  Illustrating  the  school's  em- 
phasis on  the  broadest  possible  training  with- 
in relatively  narrow  occupational  areas.  "We 
give  him  a  solid  base  of  theory  in  the  busi- 
ness as  well  as  In  speciflc  skills.  He  can 
cook — but  he  can  also  be  assistant  manager 
of  a  restaurant,  a  headwiiiter,  a  food  pur- 
chaser," says  Dean  Batmale. 

Such  programs,  particularly  those  produc- 
ing skilled  technicians,  muke  City  College  a 
favorite  stopping  place  for  recruiters.  "Tlie 
community  college  is  the  place  to  find  these 
people,"  says  James  Kain.  personnel  man- 
ager for  Hvermore  Radiation  Laboratory. 
Livermore,  Calif.  "I've  been  calling  on  col- 
leges all  over  the  place  trying  to  convince 
them  to  expand  technical  training."  Mr. 
Kain  says  he's  halfway  committed  to  se\en 
or  eight  students  he  interviewed  on  Recruit- 
ment Day. 

A  recruiter  for  Safeway  Stores.  Inc..  ob- 
serves: "The  nice  thing  about  these  kids  is 
that  they're  not  as  sophisticated  and  de- 
manding as  4-year  graduates,  who  don't 
bother  to  tell  you  whether  they  can  do  any- 
thing for  the  company.  They  want  to  find 
out  what  the  company  can  do  for  them — 
period.  They  want  to  be  certified,  guaran- 
teed successes  even  before  they  show  up  for 
work." 

All  this  doesn't  mean  that  every  student 
of  City  College  emerges  from  interviews  with 
a  plum  of  a  Job  offer.  A  few,  such  as  Beverly 
Vargas,  are  a  bit  disillusioned.  "I  took  a 
rough  program  to  learn  hoiw  to  be  a  medical 
secretary,"  she  says,  "and  I  got  a  job  paying 
$353  a  month.  But  some  of  my  friends  are 
getting  ordinary  secretarial  jobs  for  as  much 
.'IS  $375  to  $380" 

Most  students,  however,  have  little  to  com- 
plain about.  Many  probably  couldn't  have 
been  admitted  at  many  of  the  4-year  schools 
they  might  have  been  Interested  in.  or 
wouldn't  have  been  able  to  maintain  passing 
grades.  And  some  probably  wouldn't  have 
been  able  to  pay  tuition.  But  City  College 
accepts  all  high  school  gradutes,  giving  pref- 
erence to  those  from  San  Francisco,  and 
charges  no  tuition  to  California.  Dropout 
rates  are.  therefore,  high — ^up  to  30  percent 
of  the  boys  and  70  percent  of  the  girls  never 
finish  their  2-year  stints.  For  most  of  the 
others,  however,  the  college  can  provide  a 
niche  in  life. 

"The  big  pres.sure  for  kids  today  is  to  get 
a  4-year  degree.  "  says  George  Stewart,  head 
of  the  college's  business  training  department. 
"So  a  lot  of  them  keep  batting  their  heads 
against  this  wall  until  someday  they  wake 
up  and  realize  they're  just  not  equipi)ed  to 
get  It.  What  happens?  They  don't  Jump 
off  a  bridge — they  Just  go  downtown  and  get 
jobs.  But  they'd  get  better  ones  if  they 
came  in  here  and  got  some  training  first." 


Jefferson  Davis,  Patriot  and  President — 
Memorial  Day  Address  by  Dr.  R.  Stuart 
Grizzard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  11.  1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  5,  Dr.  R.  Stuart  Grizzard.  pastor  of 
the  National  Baptist  Memorial  Church, 
in  Washington,  and  previously  pastor  of 
outstanding  Baptist  churches  in  Norfolk 


and  Richmond,  delivered  at  the  Memo- 
rial Day  services,  in  Statuary  Hall,  an 
inspiring  address  entitled  "Jefferson 
Davis,  Patriot  and  President."  I  ac^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
the  address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre>.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcor.T. 
as  follows: 

Jeffehson  D.avis.  Patriot  and  Presiden: 
(.Address  by  R.  Stuart  Grizzard  at  Statu  try 
Hall,  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Divisin 
of    the   United  Daughters    of   the   Confcri- 
crncy.  June  5.  1965) 

It  is  not  hard  to  find  biographical  facts 
about  Jefferson  Davis.  His  life  is  well  cil- 
lineated.  He  moved  with  quiet,  compeU-ai 
dignity,  and  reserve  through  a  controversial 
era.  The  facts  about  his  life  are  easy  to  dis- 
cern, their  meaning  and  his  inner  life  i.re 
harder  to  ascertain. 

He  ■w\as  born  in  1808  In  Todd  County,  Kv. 
His  advent  was  only  a  few  months  earlier 
and  the  place  not  far  removed  from  that  of 
his  great  protagonist  in  the  irrepressible  con- 
flict of  the  sixties,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Early 
in  life  he  removed,  with  his  parents  to  Mi'-'- 
sissippi.  He  was  not  born  to  the  landed 
aristocracy  but  attained  to  It  by  his  culture 
and  hard  work.  His  education  was  at  Tra.i- 
sylvania  University  and  the  academy  at  West 
Point  where  he  was  graduated  in  1828.  For 
7  years  thereafter  he  served  in  Army  posts  ou 
the  northwest  frontier.  He  did  serve  in  tl.e 
Black  Hawk  War  as  did  Abraham  Lincoln 
He  married  the  daughter  of  then  Col.  Zacharv 
Taylor,  later  to  be  President,  but  within  3 
months  was  bereft.  For  10  years  after  licr 
death  he  lived  the  life  of  a  Misslssipin 
planter.  In  1845  he  was  elected  to  Congroa^ 
and  married  Varina  Howell.  When  the  Mexi- 
can War  came  on  he  resigned  to  command  .i 
regiment  from  his  State  of  Mississippi.  lie 
served  with  distinction  under  his  forn.fr 
father-in-law.  General  Taylor  at  the  siege  '  f 
Monterrey  and  Buena  Vista.  In  1847  he  w  ..5 
appointed  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  in  ti;e 
Senate  and  was  subsequently  elected  on  i,.s 
own.  In  1851  he  resigned  to  run  for  Go  - 
ernor  of  Mississippi  against  his  senator...! 
colleague  H.  S.  Foote.  Davis  offered  as  ;i 
proslavery.  States  rlghter.  Foote,  a  Union- 
ist, was  elected  by  less  than  1,000  votes.  I:i 
1853,  when  Franklin  Pierce  was  Presidet.i, 
Davis  was  his  Secretary  of  War. 

We  would  speak  with  some  emphasis  .' 
his  services  to  the  United  States  in  tiio 
Cabinet  of  President  Pierce.  He  was  a  mo  '. 
efficient  Secretary  of  War.  This  part  of  h  < 
career  has  never  come  in  for  the  propi  r 
amount  of  evaluation.  He  was  an  able  ad- 
ministrator in  this  responsible  post.  He 
used  his  influence  to  offset  William  L 
Marsy,  Secretary  of  Stat«,  who  did  not  sh.Kc 
Davis'  States  rights  convictions. 

In  some  of  his  views  Davis  was  prophet.  ■ 
He  favored  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  forese- 
Ing  that  her  presence  90  miles  off  the  coast  •  :' 
Florida  presaged  danger  and  Involvemeni 
for  the  United  States.  His  motive  for  this 
probably  was  a  desire  for  territory  for  tiie 
expansion  of  the  States  rights  theory.  B.'i 
he  was  quite  correct  in  his  prediction  th  .i 
we  might  get  into  war  with  Spain  over  Cu!) 
In  the  Ostend  Manifesto  affair  he  oppose -1 
concessions  to  Spain. 

He  also  favored  U.S.  expansion  in  the 
SoiUhwest.  To  make  a  railroad  to  t!.o 
Pacific  possible  he  favored  the  Gadsden  Pur- 
chase. In  1833  he  sponsored  expeditions  u 
survey  projected  routes  for  railroads  ar.i 
recommended  the  southern  route  at  the  3-i 
parallel. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  service  in  tl..- 
Cabinet  in  1857  he  reentered  the  Senate  fro::; 
which  he  resigned  In  1861  when  his  Sta  • 
seceded.  He  was  Immediately  made  a  maj>  -• 
general  of  militia. 
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It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  Jef- 
ferson Davis  had  no  ambitions  to  serve  in 
a  ])olltical  capacity  for  the  Confederacy.  He 
w.inted  to  fight  in  her  armies  for  he  was 
b>  training  and  Inclination  a  military  man. 
But  he  was  a  compromise  choice  to  head  the 
Ci'Ufederate  Provisional  Government  at 
M  mtgomery  and,  of  course,  when  the  Capital 
was  moved  to  Richmond  he  was  inaugurated 
President  of  the  Confederacy. 

^ny  evaluation  of  his  civilian  role  as 
President  should  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
sT.rring  military  days  in  which  he  served  and 
h:s  own  frustrations  at  not  being  an  active 
s(  .dier  though  he  was  Commander  In  Chief 
aiid  took  seriously  this  aspect  of  his  work. 

How  did  he  perform  in  this  capacity?  It  is 
only  fair  to  state  his  drawbacks  and  weak- 
ni  sses  before  passing  on  to  his  many 
excellencies. 

In  contrast  to  Lincoln  he  was  cold  and 
ai  stere  personally  and  had  little  inspirational 
value  to  the  Confederacy.  Conscientious  and 
sometimes  grim  in  his  attitudes,  he  lacked 
the  spark  of  warmth  except  when  with  inti- 
m  ites.  He  tended  to  be  pedagogical  and 
:c;alistic.  He  lost  himself  in  routine  and 
d;  tails.  He  appeared  upvon  occasion  to  be 
tc  .ichy  and  bureaucratic. 

He  and  Vice  President  Alexander  Stephens 
did  not  get  along.  Davis  regarded  Stephens 
a.-  a  defeatist  and  Stephens  thought  of  Davis 
as  a  despot. 

As  the  war  progressed  the  good  of  the  Con- 
federacy demanded  that  the  central  govern- 
ment become  more  and  more  autocratic  and 
tl'.e  President  more  apparently  dictatorial. 
This,  of  com-se,  was  paradoxical  inasmuch  as 
the  Confederacy  was  formed  by  12  States 
seeking  more  freedom  from  central  govern- 
ment. As  a  consequence  a  strong  anti-Davis 
f.'.mon  developed  among  the  civilian  leaders 
01  the  young  Nation.  Davis  had  the  impossi- 
ble task  of  leading  a  struggling  nation  In 
b:x>dy  war  for  independence.  To  do  this  he 
h  d  to  exercise  arbitrary  power  because  of 
crisis.  But  the  ardent  States  Righters  could 
not  see  this  as  anything  but  an  assumption 
o:  power. 

Jefferson  Davis  had  many  wonderful 
a-iributes. 

(1)  He  had  a  deep  sense  of  loyalty.  He  did 
nrt  turn  his  back  on  people  because  of  po- 
ll ical  expediency.  This  Is  illustrated  by  his 
ni.iintenance  of  Colonel  Northrop  in  ofRce  as 
coordinator  of  supplies  to  the  army.  This 
worthy  was  actually  inefficient  and  unbend- 
ii;g  and  did  not  do  his  Job  well.  A  storm  of 
criticism  arose  against  him  but  Davis  was 
loval  to  him. 

(2)  He  personified  dignity  and  poise.  This 
tended  to  give  confidence  and  stability  to  the 
gi  vernment. 

(3)  He  utilized  to  the  fullest  the  abilities 
o:'  Judah  P.  Benjamin.  He  had  him  serve  In 
tliree  capacities  in  his  cabinet.  There  were 
bigots  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Benjamin, 
b  ;t  Davis  ably  and  vigorously  defended  him. 

1 4)  Most  important,  it  was  Davis  who  made 
P'  ssible  the  rise  of  Robert  E.  Lee  to  command. 

If  he  had  nothing  else  this  would  have 
jiistifled  his  presidency.  When  Joseph  John- 
s'on  was  wounded  during  McClellan's  penin- 
sular campaign  it  was  Davis  who  gave  Lee  his 
ci.ance  to  lead  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
g.  ila.  Subsequent  events  testify  eloquently 
t.    the  wisdom  of  this  choice. 

His  arrest,  incarceration  in  irons  after  the 
w  r  can  hardly  be  justified.  He  was  the 
s  mbol  of  a  defeated  nation.  There  was 
ii'thlng  personal  in  what  they  did  to  him. 
B  it  this  miist  have  been  cold  comfort  to  him 
a     he  lay  in  durance  vile. 

Because  he  was  not  a  great  military  hero 
li  ".e  Lee  or  martyred  like  Lincoln,  history 
h  is  not  been  kind  to  one  who  followed  his 
heart's  conviction  to  perform  such  services 
a.'-  were  required  of  him.  Today,  we  may, 
p  rtlally  at  least,  rectify  that  disservice  to  a 
gieat  statesman. 


Part  I— Latin  Medical  Aid:  Our  Help  Is 
Going  Astray 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10.  1965 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  veiy  impressed  recently 
by  an  article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
May  30,  1965.  by  Dr.  Alex  Gerber,  a 
physician  in  the  city  of  Alhambra.  which 
I  represent. 

Dr.  Gerber  is  one  of  those  wonderful 
men  of  medicine  who  has  contributed  a 
part  of  his  life  working  on  the  hospital 
ship  Hope  and,  while  it  was  anchored 
in  Peruvian  waters,  he  made  some  in- 
valuable observations.  Dr.  Gerber  has 
also  been  in  southeast  Asia  as  a  visiting 
lecturer,  is  a  clinical  professor  of  surgery 
at  the  Loma  Linda  School  of  Medicine, 
and  is  a  senior  attending  surgeon  at  Los 
Angeles  County  General  Hospital. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  Member 
of  Congress  should  overlook  the  salient 
points  he  makes  concerning  our  medical 
aid  to  Latin  America  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  serious  flow  of  doctors  from  un- 
derdeveloped countries  to  the  United 
States  because  of  our  failure  to  train 
an  adequate  number  of  physicians  here. 
The  article  follows : 

Latin  Medical  Am:    Ottr  Help  Is  Going 
Astray 

(By  Alex  Gerber.  M.D.) 

The  frustrations  which  plague  our  for- 
eign aid  efforts  In  Latin  America  can  be 
summarized  by  such  newspaper  headlines 
as:  "The  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  Not  Pro- 
gressing" and  "Underdeveloped  Nations: 
How  Can  They  Catch  Up?" 

Despite  our  housing  projects  and  water 
purification  plants,  one  Is  Impressed  by  the 
sense  of  despair  and  titter  futility  li:i  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  South  America.  As 
the  economies  of  these  countries  stagnate, 
or  Improve  minimally,  the  living  standards 
of  the  develop>ed  nations  climb  steadily,  and 
the  gap  between  the  "haves"  and  the  "have 
nots  '  continues  to  widen. 

Our  failure  to  elevate  the  level  of  the 
economy  in  Latin  America  appreciably,  de- 
spite a  massive  outlay  of  monetary  aid.  is 
disapix>inting.  More  perplexing  is  a  para- 
doxical medical  aid  program  which  can  be 
best  described  as  foreign  aid  In  reverse. 

It  Is  indeed  unfortunate  that  our  foreign 
aid  policy  in  the  health  field  has  not  been 
bold  and  imaginative;  few  categories  of  aid 
can  equal  the  results  of  a  well-planned  med- 
ical program.  The  person-to-person  contact 
inherent  in  a  doctor-patient  relationship  is 
unsurpassed  in  Its  potential  for  engender- 
ing good  will  and  enhancing  our  image  in 
the  eyes  of  the  poverty  stricken  masses  of 
Latin  America. 

The  hospital  ship  Hope,  while  anchored 
in  South  American  waters,  uniquely  demon- 
strated how  skepticism,  suspicion,  and  out- 
right hostility  could  be  converted  to  respect 
and  warm  friendship.  Equally  important  is 
the  role  that  medicine  can  play  in  stimu- 
lating to  the  long-term  socioeconomic  growth 
which  President  Kennedy  stressed  as  vital  to 
the  progress  of  undeveloped  countries  when 
he  launched  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  staggering  health  problems  of  the  un- 
developed  nations  of  Latin  America   border 


on  the  chaotic.  The  problem  basically  stems 
from  an  absolute  shortage  and  maldistribu- 
tion of  medical  personnel. 

Peru  (a  country  which  I  can  disctiss  from 
personal  observation)  has  a  doctor:  popula- 
tion ratio  of  1  per  2.300  ( 1  per  740  in  the 
United  States).  This  ratio  assumes  Us 
proper  perspective  ujxjn  an  analysis  of  the 
distribution  of  Peruvian  physicians.  Lima, 
with  less  than  20  percent  of  the  iiaiion's 
population,  is  served  by  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  Its  doctors.  Thus.  Lima  has  1  doc- 
tor for  every  460  persons,  while  the  rtir;^l 
districts  contend  with  ratios  of  1  doctor 
per  20000  or  40,000.  or  even  100.000  popula- 
tion. 

With  stich  an  appalling  lack  of  medical 
attention,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  infant 
mortality  rates  in  wide  areas  of  undeveloped 
countries  are  5  to  10  times  higher  than  in 
the  United  States.  Further,  it  is  obvious 
that  social  injustice  in  the  outlying  areas 
leads  to  unrest  among  the  impoverished  and 
leaves  a  fertile  field  for  tlie  violent  jwlltical 
upheavals. 

The  lack  of  hospitals  and  medical  facili- 
ties, the  absence  of  suitable  educational  op- 
portunities for  children,  and  the  rugged  liv- 
ing conditions  make  It  extremely  unlikely 
that  trained  doctors  will  voluntarily  work  in 
the  underdeveloped  parts  of  underdeveloped 
countries.  To  expect  such  a  migration  in 
the  future  is  to  assume  a  degree  of  devotion 
to  country  and  dedication  of  purpose  which 
have  not  manifested  themselves  to  date. 

As  I  shall  point  out.  there  is  a  more  ap- 
pealing alternative  for  those  who  are  faced 
with  an  oversupply  of  doctors  and  an  under- 
supply  of  paying  patients  in  the  urban 
centers  of  Latin  America. 

The  United  States  has  participated  in  an 
ambitious  program  of  medical  foreign  aid 
since  World  War  II.  The  bulk  of  our  money 
in  this  field  has  been  Invested  In  such  public 
health  measures  as  malaria  eradication  and 
water  purification.  These  projects,  carried 
out  with  the  cooperation  of  the  World  Health 
Organization,  the  Pan  American  Health  Orga- 
nization, and  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund,  have  significantly  improved  health 
standards.  Latin  American  has  certainly 
benefited  by  diminution  of  human  suffering, 
while  sharing  In  the  reduction  of  cases  of 
malaria  from  a  worldwide  total  of  350  million 
to  100  million  In  the  past  15  years. 

However,  meaningful  benefits  from  these 
death  control  measures  can  only  be  realized 
if  accompanied  by  birth  control  policies  that 
will  maintain  the  population  at  a  reasonable 
level. 

Preventing  death  from  dysentery  in  a 
young  woman  is  obviously  commendable:  the 
impact  of  this  humanitarian  act  is  less  ap- 
parent as  we  watch  her  give  birth  to  14  chil- 
dren. 7  of  whom  will  die  before  the  age  of  5. 

Does  this  substitution  of  seven  deaths  for 
one  death  constitute  an  act  of  compassion? 
And  the  seven  who  live,  only  to  wallow  in 
the  mire  of  poverty  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives,  how  does^-thelr  existence  fit  Into 
the  World  Health  Organization  s  definition  of 
"health"  as  "a  state  of  complete  physical, 
mental,  and  social  well-being,  and  not  merely 
the  absence  of  disease?" 

The  latest  report  of  the  U.N.  Pood  and 
Agricultural  Organization  shows  a  drop  in 
agricultural  production  In  South  American 
of  2  percent  in  1962-63.  In  the  face  of  the 
highest  population  growth  rates  in  the 
world,  this  adds  up  to  Increasing  food  short- 
ages and  malnutrition  among  the  poor. 

The  lack  of  success  In  solving  the  most 
basic  of  human  problems,  hunger,  while  the 
death  rate  has  been  reduced  without  a  con- 
comitant attack  on  the  birth  rate,  stamps 
our  public  health  mea£ures  in  Latin  America 
as  shortsighted.  Should  this  policy  be  con- 
tinued, not  only  will  all  foreign  aid  be  nulli- 
fied, but  widespread  famine  will  surely  be 
encountered    In    the   relatively    near    futvire. 
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It  Is  not  generally  known  that  family  plan- 
ning cllncs  have  been  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived wherever  introduced  in  Latin  America. 

Other  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment health  funds  are  budgeted  for  techni- 
cal assistance  projects.  These  are  designed 
to  help  underdeveloped  nations  obtain  a  self- 
sustaining  status;  there  can  be  no  argtunent 
with  this  fundamental  concept.  Too  often, 
however,  our  technical  assistance  programs 
are  poorly  implemented  so  that  the  stress  is 
on  health  service  rather  than  on  medical 
education. 

Technical  assistance  programs  providing 
medical  services  are  wasteful  of  human  re- 
sources These  efforts  have  Immediate  pro- 
paganda appeal,  but  do  not  contribute  im- 
portantly to  the  ultimate  function  of  for- 
eign aid — the  stimulation  of  social  and  ec- 
onomic growth.  The  expenditure,  for  ex- 
ample, of  $1.6  million  on  mobile  hospital 
units  to  roam  the  Jungles  of  Costa  Rica  can 
only  raise  the  level  of  health  in  this  area 
to  a  minor  degree. 

Working  in  an  area  with  the  highest  pop- 
ulation growth  rate  in  Latin  America,  these 
mobile  hospitals  will  find  larger  waiting  lists 
for  medical  care  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
7-year  program  than  at  its  inception. 
Service  projects  are  self-defeating  because 
Of  the  inexorable  pressures  of  population 
growth.  Short-term  impact  projects,  al- 
though necessary,  can  only  be  meaningful  if 
accompanied  and  coordinated  with  long- 
range  programs  designed  to  educate  the 
underdeveloped  countries  to  help  themselves. 

L.^CK    OF    PLANNING 

A  minor  portion  of  AID  funds  is  directed 
toward  medical  education,  but  this  eflfort 
suffers  from  lack  of  long-range  planning  and 
too  much  diversity.  A  neurosurgeon  in  Iran, 
a  cardiac  surgery  team  in  Pakistan,  and  an 
understaffed  medical  school  project  In  In- 
donesia are  representative  of  sporadic  en- 
deavors which  promise  meager  health  div- 
idends for  these  countries.  This  has  been 
a  criticism  leveled  at  educational  technical 
assistance   in   fields  other  than   medicine. 

Educator  Prank  Bowles  voiced  this  feeling 
to  the  American  Council  on  Education  when 
he  stated,  "They  are  not  used  as  universities, 
but  are  necessarily  employed  piecemeal — a 
scliool  librarlanshlp  here,  a  public  adminis- 
tration there,  agriculture  somewhere  else.  In 
piecemeal  operations  they  rarely  command 
the  best  administrative  talents,  or  the  best 
teachers  from  the  parent  organization." 

Harold  Everson  of  AID,  speaking  to  the  As- 
sociation of  Governing  Boards,  disclosed  that 
AID  had  118  contracts  with  69  universities 
to  provide  various  types  of  technical  assist- 
ance to  37  countries.  He  continued.  "The 
American  university  contrlbtition  is  impres- 
.sive  in  its  variety:  it  is  less  Impressive  In  Its 
impact." 

MOUNTING    PROBLEM 

Curiously,  an  adequate  medical  foreign  aid 
program  Is  inextricably  bound  to  a  mount- 
ing health  problem  in  the  United  States — a 
.•severe  shortage  of  locally  trained  doctors. 
The  growing  shortage  of  physicians  in  this 
country  has  been  insidious  and  responsible 
people  in  the  health  field  have  only  recently 
become  al  irmed  by  the  statistics.  The  cur- 
rent physician-population  ratio  Is  146.7 
phj-siclans  per  100.000  Americans — a  propor- 
tion exceeded  by  some  dozen  n.\tions,  several 
of  which  are  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Any  apparent  gain  in  the  physiclan-pop- 
tiiation  ratio  is  illusory  due  to  the  changing 
pattern  of  medical  practice.  An  enlarging 
number  of  doctors  are  engaged  in  activities 
outside  their  private  practice — research,  ad- 
ministration, and  teaching.  The  size  of  the 
private  practice  group  has  diminished  from 
86  percent  in  1931  to  63  percent  in  1964.  or 
a  net  shrinkage  of  23  percent  in  the  past  33 
years. 

The  problem  has  been  compounded,  more- 
over, by  the  recently  Increased  requirements 
for  medical  care  occasioned  by  higher  in- 
comes,  health   insurance,   and   more   public 


awareness  of  health  needs— the  explosion  of 
demand. 

The  shortage  of  doctots  in  the  United 
States  is  becoming  more  acute  every  year. 
The  physician  population  is  now  Increasing 
by  4.500  each  year,  based  upon  the  number 
of  licentiates  minus  the  number  of  deaths. 

Projecting  physician  and  population  in- 
creases into  the  future,  and  allowing  for 
proposed  expansion  of  medical  school  facil- 
ities, we  shall  be  hard  pressed  to  maintain 
the  current  physician  to  population  ratio. 
Published  plans  fall  far  short  of  furnishing 
the  4,000  additional  freshmen  places  in  med- 
ical schools  that  will  be  required  by  1971  to 
support  our  population  growth;  of  necessity. 
we  are  resorting  to  a  more  expedient  solution. 

SHORT.^GE    OF    DOCTORS 

To  alleviate  the  local  shortage  of  doctors 
we  simply  Import  them  from  other  countries, 
an  appreciable  numiser  frc»n  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world.  Of  the  8.283  physicians 
duly  licensed  to  practice  in  the  United  States 
in  1963.  graduates  of  foreign  medical  schools 
(exclusive  of  Canada)  numbered  1.451.  As 
noted  previously,  the  current  annual  addi- 
tion to  the  doctor  population  is  4.500.  of 
whom  30  percent  are  foreign  trained  (again 
excluding  Canada) . 

The  trend  of  the  influx  of  doctors  into  this 
country  is  even  more  dismaying.  Foreign 
graduates  accounted  for  5  percent  of  the 
total  who  passed  medical  licensing  examina- 
tions in  1950.  In  1963  this  rate  had  risen  to 
17  percent.  At  present,  24  percent  of  our 
hospital  house  staffs  are  comprised  of  foreign 
graduates.  In  New  Jersey,  67  percent  of  the 
interns  and  residents  are  graduates  of  for- 
eign medical  schools.  A  large  percentage  of 
these  trainees  come  from  underdeveloped 
countries  and  are  destined  to  practice  in  the 
United  States. 

The  "brain  drain"  from  England,  al- 
though well  publicized,  has  caused  no  great 
liardship.  since  England.  In  turn,  has  been 
importing  scientists  from  other  members  of 
the  Commonwealth,  where  working  condi- 
tions are  less  satisfactory. 

But  how  do  we  justify  the  drain  of  doctors 
from  backward  nations,  struggling  with  as 
few  as  one  doctor  per  10.000  people,  while 
we  pump  aid  into  these  areas  "to  stimulate 
social  and  economic  growth?"  Certainly, 
the  young  Latin  American  medic,  frustrated 
by  lack  of  facilities  to  exercise  his  talents  at 
home,  has  compelling  reasons  to  migrate 
to  the  United  States,  where  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  insures  profession.nl  gratifica- 
tion and   financial  reward. 

ECONOMIC    LOSS 

In  1963.  approximately  25  percent  of  the 
foreign  trained  licentiates  In  medicine  were 
graduates  of  Latin  Ameiican  schools  (ex- 
clusive of  Cuba) .  Despite  the  glaring  lack 
of  medical  care  in  the  Sierras  of  Peru,  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  Peruvian  out- 
put of  doctors  in  1963  took  the  United  States 
licensure  examination,  and  26  doctors  passed. 

The  flow  of  doctors  from  underdeveloped 
countries  to  the  United  States  represents  a 
far  greater  immediate  and  future  economic 
loss  than  we  repay  by  medical  foreign  aid. 
This  policy  can  be  legitimately  criticized  as 
"foreign  aid  in  reverse." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALAN  BIBLE 

OF   WEVAOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  11.  1965 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
cently had  called  tx)  my  attention  an 
article  on  economic  inequities  which  ap- 


peared in  one  of  Nevada's  leading  daily 
newspapers,  the  Las  Vegas  Review-Jour- 
nal, The  article  is  written  by  an  econ- 
omist, Mr.  William  D.  Pardri(age,  for- 
merly with  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
now  a  resident  of  Nevada. 

While  I  do  not  necessarily  endorse  all 
of  Mr.  Pardridge's  conclusions.  I  believe 
that  they  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Apper.- 
dix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd 
as  follows: 

I  FYom  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)   Review-Journ..:. 
May  23,  1965] 

Economic  Inequtties:  Basis  of  Economy 
(By  William  D.  Pardridge) 

No  private  enterprise  economic  system  c.  ii 
operate  without  a  free  market  where  goods 
are  botight  and  sold  on  a  competitive  basis. 
Similarly,  the  American  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy cannot  operate  without  an  open  market 
where  its  productive  forces  are  bought  ai  d 
sold  on  a  competitive  basis. 
•  Communication  and  transportation  o\  or 
hundreds  of  years  have  created  the  stock 
market  as  the  central  marketplace  of  t!ie 
buyers  and  sellers  of  those  factories  and 
plants  that  make  the  goods  by  which  we  live 
In  America,  the  largest  by  far  of  these  central 
markets  is  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

It  is  in  the  NYSE,  the  economic  core  mii- 
ket,  that  the  producers  of  our  material  cr - 
ilization  are  bought  and  sold  in  parts  ar.d 
parcels  by  those  citizens  and  groups  of  ci::- 
zens  whose  savings  and  profits  create  our  ec  - 
nomic  growth. 

Real  economic  production  and  growth  dcvs 
not  stem  from  side-Issue,  shortrun,  pro;;t 
ventures — like  real  estate  booms,  gold  mint' 
or  pizza  parlors — rather,  it  stems  from  tl.o 
real  goods  and  essential  services  of  our  ma:f- 
rlal  civilization. 

Bvit  last  year  the  common  stock  yields.  t:;e 
dividends  i>aid  to  Investors  on  the  NYSE.  o;r 
core  market,  was  at  a  25-year  low  of  3.3  per- 
cent. 

Whatever  the  Government  sources  of  eitl  r 
party — or  the  professors — say  about  the  ;:;- 
crease  of  our  gross  national  product,  It  Is  :i 
economic  impossibly  for  it  to  be  in  the  lo:..: 
run  greater  than  the  interest  rate  on  :■.- 
vested  productive  capital;  because  this  i::- 
terest  rate  is  that  increase. 

Yet  the  latest  Annual  Report  of  the  (Presi- 
dent's) Council  of  Economic  Advisers  Stii'cs 
that  "gross  national  product  (GNP)  for  t'..e 
year  as  a  whole  (1964)  exceeded  that  of  1":'03 
by  6' 2  percent." 

But  the  NYSE  median  yield  for  1963  ex- 
ceeded 1964.  the  very  reverse.  Yield  for  lC<'i3 
was  3.6  percent,  and  yield  for  1964  was  ■■  3 
percent.     Now  how  about  that. 

War  production,  moon  races,  and  man-p< :  - 
mitted  inflation  may  camouflage  and  falsify 
our  gross  national  product — but  they  cann  -: 
increase  it. 

There  can  be  no  economic  growth  gren  er 
than  some  productive  capital  interest  rate^  — 
if  the  domestic  military  production  (wh\h 
is  not  a  part  of  gross  national  econon.:' 
product)  and  foreign  aid  are  Included — b'lt 
only  when  Government  Instead  of  true  pri- 
vate enterprise  directs  the  expenditures  '^t 
btislness  profits.  This.  then,  ceases  to  De 
a  free  enterprise  or  private  enterprise  econ- 
omy. 

Over  the  centuries  of  economic  man,  tiie 
interest  rate  has  remained  about  the  smue 
when  Its  fluctuations  are  related  to  those  of 
general  prices.  The  reason  for  this  is  th  it 
prices  are  absolute  and  Interest  rates  are  pr. - 
portlonal.  High  prices  on  the  NYSE  are  r  "t 
favorable  economic  Indicators  unless  the  ;:- 
terest  rate,  or  yield,  also  Is  high. 

Last  year  this  aggregate  interest  rate  hi:  .i 
25-year  low  of  3.3  percent. 
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No  amount  of  bootstrap  inflation,  no 
amount  of  manufactured  money,  can  do  any- 
thing except  lower  the  3.3  percent  rate. 
Then  what? 

The  far  out  economists  talk  of  interest 
rates  other  than  those  of  producers  of  otir 
real  goods  and  useful  services.  They  talk 
ibout  bond  rates,  bank  rates,  consumer  loan 
rates,  and  when  in  doubt,  general  rates. 
.Ml  these  are  second-cousin  rates,  every  one 
>f  them  depending  in  the  last  analysis  on 
whether  or  not  John  has  not  enough  money 
^>ut  enough  purchasing  power — and  there's 
.1  whale  of  a  difference — to  buy  what  Fred 
■provides  in  the  way  of  goods  and  services. 

John's  purchasing  power  Is  reflected  in  the 
25-year  low  of  3.3  percent  in  America's  cen- 
tral Industrial  market — and  it  Isn't  much. 
So  Fred  doesn't  do  so  well,  either,  but  every- 
body's getting  more  and  more  money — even 
rhe  people  who  don't  work  at  all  get  the 
stuff. 

Workers  get  paid  when  they  don't  work, 
and  farmers  get  paid  when  they  don't  farm. 
And  last  year  one  radio  annotmcer  in  a 
public  service  broadcast  told  you  to  save 
through  Government  bonds  at  the  same  time 
another  oflBcial  public  service  announcement 
told  you  to  spend  your  tax  cut!  What  tax 
cut? 

Disregard  of  an  economic  inequity  such  as 
the  25-year  low  of  a  3.3-percent  return  on 
central  market  ccanmon  stocks  alongside  vast 
uneconomic  expenditures  invites  disaster. 
And  with  that  disaster  goes  your  own  free 
right  and  choice  of  work — with  or  without  a 
union  card — because  you  then  enter  not  an 
old-fashioned  depression  but  a  functional 
economy. 

That's  a  techaical  term  meaning  to  do  as 
vou're  told. 


Academic    Honor,   Political   Burden:    A 
Deserving  Tribute  to  Carl  Elliott 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  10,  1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay  my  tribute 
today  to  a  man  whose  political  courage 
is  a  matter  of  public  record.  Carl  EH- 
liott  never  failed  to  stand  firmly  on  his 
convictions.  By  his  forthright  challenge 
of  extremist  elements  in  this  country  he 
has  placed  us  all  in  his  debt.  I  am  tak- 
ing this  opportunity  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  thoughts  expressed  in  the 
following  article  which  serves  to  illus- 
trate Carl  Elliott's  contributions  to  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  all  American 
citizens: 

Academic  Honor,  Political  Burden 
(By  Ann  Cottrell  Free) 

Tlie  man  who  helped  to  open  the  "school- 
house  door"  to  750,000  students  has  not  been 
completely  forgotten  during  these  June  days 
when  universities  are  bestowing  their  ac- 
colades for  excellence.  But,  ironically,  when 
•he  president  of  Tufts  University  in  Medford, 
Mass.,  handed  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  on  Sunday  to  the  tallest,  gangliest 
tx>litical  man  since  the  days  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln or  "Klssln'  Jim"  Folsom,  its  recipient. 
Carl  Elliott,  accepted,  In  the  opinion  of  some, 
another  political  albatross. 

For  the  degree  was  for  political  coxuage 
as  well  as  for  his  support  of  higher  educa- 
tion while  In  Congress.  The  citation  noted 
that  the  former  Alabama  Congressman  "re- 


fused to  campaign  on  a  platform  of  racism 
when  such  a  platform  ran  counter  to  his  con- 
cept of  responsible  leadership." 

Being  loved  and  admired  by  the  folks  In 
the  land  of  the  Kennedys,  Mrs.  Paabody  and 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  will  never  win  votes 
in  the  Alabama  of  Governor  Wallace  or  Sher- 
iff Jim  Clark.  And  Mr.  Elliott,  his  friends 
believe,  will  be  seeking  votes  In  Alabama 
again — perhaps  for  the  governorship.  They 
remind  that  other  notable  Elliott  honors  In 
the  past — a  seat  on  the  powerful  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  the  friendship  and  admiration  of 
the  late  John  Kennedy — proved  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  albatross  family. 

But  Elliott  is  aware  of  all  that.  He  is 
convinced  that  the  albatross  in  this  case  is 
a  better  bird  to  swear  by  than  the  white 
rooster  of  white  racial  supremacy  that  adorns 
all  ballots  in  Alabama. 

Elliott  never  pauseii  to  worry  about  politi- 
cal liabilities  when  Tufts  notified  him 
months  ago  of  its  decision.  He  had  taken 
his  stand  in  the  fall  of  1963  and  put  his  ca- 
reer on  the  line  when  he  gave  his  view  of 
John  Birchers  and  rlghtwing  extremists: 
"They  are  loudmouthed  know-nothings 
whom  Thomas  Jefferson  would  have  dis- 
missed as  intellectual  nit-wits  and  whom 
Jackson  probably  would  have  horsewhipped." 
Alab£una's  population  Is  growing  slowly, 
and  the  1960  census  cost  the  State  one  con- 
gressional seat.  The  State  had  spasms  of 
indecision  for  several  years  over  redistrictlng. 
But  finally  the  problem  was  solved  by  the 
at-large  Democratic  primary.  Voters  In  the 
black  belt  could  pass  Judgment  on  men  from 
the  TVA  and  hill  country.  Anything  could 
happen.  A  few  days  before  the  voters  went 
to  the  pwlls.  more  than  100,000  sample  bal- 
lots were  distributed  throughout  the  State 
to  guide  the  people  on  how  to  vote.  They 
bore  the  slogan,  "Stand  Up  for  Alabama," 
made  popular  by  Governor  Wallace.  And 
Elliott's  name  was  left  off. 

Elliott's  "liberal"  stamp  had  to  be  stamped 
out.  Forgotten  were  the  contributions  to 
education  made  by  this  first  son  of  9  children 
of  a  Franklin  County  dirt  farmer.  Elliott, 
who  had  entered  the  University  of  Alabama 
at  age  16  with  $2.50  in  his  pocket,  had  au- 
thored with  Senator  Lister  Hzll  of  Alabama 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  to  help 
students  go  to  college.  From  1968  to  1964. 
750,000  student  loans  were  made — 17,000  to 
Alabamlans.  It  was  as  If  Elliott,  10  feet  tall, 
bad  also  stood  in  a  "schoolhouse  door."  but 
with  arms  outstretched  and  calling  "Y'all 
come." 

John  F.  Kennedy  may  have  seen  the  politi- 
cal handwriting  on  the  wall  and  may  have 
wanted  to  spare  him  the  pain  of  defeat  at 
the  polls.  He  offered  him  a  Federal  Judge- 
ship. But  Elliott,  who  had  made  220  speeches 
for  Kennedy  in  Alabama  In  1960,  declined. 
He  preferred  to  continue  his  struggle  to  bring 
his  people  back  politically  into  the  Union. 

Education,  he  still  believes,  is  the  key. 
When  he  was  bom  50  years  ago,  one  of  every 
12  white  persons  was  illiterate  and  1  of  every 
4  Negroes.  Tremendous  progress  has  been 
made.  Without  education  people  cannot 
communicate,  he  stresses.  And  the  best  com- 
mtmlcatlons  contain  words  that  convey 
truth — "not  shopworn  phraseology  and  safe 
catch  phrases  for  a  leader  to  hide  behind." 

He  told  the  graduating  class  at  Florence 
(Ala.)  State  College  last  week  that  most 
Alabama  political  speeches  would  be  void  of 
substance  if  a  dozen  words  and  phrases  were 
removed.  They  are:  "Segregation,  Integra- 
tion, States  rights,  Federal  power,  conserva- 
tive, liberal,  moderate,  violence,  law  and  or- 
der. Central  Government,  and  sovereign 
State." 

The  class  listened  attentively.  One  of  its 
members.  Wendell  WUUe  Gunn.  was  the  sec- 
ond Negro  student  to  graduate  from  a  "white  " 
Alabama  college. 

One  June  day  In  the  future  Carl  Elliott 
may  be  able  to  tell  an  Alabama  graduating 


claas  that  the  bird  eversrone  thought  waa  an 
albfttross.  In  reality,  was  a  pboenlx — arisen, 
live  and  kicking,  from  tlie  ashes. 


Padre   Island   National   Seashore   Offers 
Many  Treasures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF  TSXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  11,  1965 

Ml-.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  often  lauded  the  many  surprises 
and  treasures  of  the  newest  national  sea- 
shore. Padre  Island;  but  today  this  is- 
land can  make  a  claim  that  probably 
no  other  national  seashore  can  make. 

Although  almost  every  Island  has  a 
legend  of  buried  treasure.  Padre  Island 
is  one  of  the  few  that  has  reinforced 
that  claim  time  and  time  again  by 
turning  up  coins  and  other  treasures. 
Since  these  treasures  were  not  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  reasons  for  my  urging 
that  this  island  be  made  a  national  sea- 
shore, I  do  think  Congress  should  be  in- 
formed that  it  got  a  fringe  benefit  of 
treasure,  along  with  its  wise  decision  to 
make  Padre  Island  a  national  seashore. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Treasure  Hunters  Find 
Padre  Island  Fertile  Grounds."  from  the 
May  30,  1965,  Wichita  Falls  Times,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Treasure  Hunters  Find  Padre  Island  Fertile 
Grounds 

Corpus  Christi. — The  prospectors  are 
pouring  in  again  on  Padre  Island.  This  time 
the  metal  detector  brigade  is  after  sUver. 

The  latest  pilgrimage  was  prompted  in 
March  when  a  C<«pus  Christi  housewife  re- 
turned from  a  weekend  of  beachcombing 
with  19  old  Spanish  sliver  coins.  Of  even 
more  interest  was  a  rovuid  metal  bar  which 
has  been  determined  to  be  silver,  also.  The 
bar  weighs  about  1  »/i  pounds. 

A  persistent  legend  of  burled  treasure  at- 
taches itself  to  any  island,  but  through  the 
years  Padre  has  reinforced  this  story.  Dur- 
ing the  years  of  her  New  World  conquest,  the 
Spaniards  annually  sent  a  great  flotilla, 
loaded  with  treasure,  back  to  the  mother 
country,  and,  as  their  sailings  often  coin- 
cided with  the  hurricane  season,  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  gold  and  Jewels  disappeared 
into  the  gulf.  During  the  1800's,  authentic 
records  tell  of  dozens  of  ships  which  went 
down  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island,  many 
loaded  with  coins,  bullion,  and  jewels. 

For  many  years.  Padre  Island  was  the  head- 
quarters of  smugglers,  freebooters,  and  sand 
pirates,  who  l\ired  ships  to  their  doom  by 
showing  false  lights  along  the  shore.  Much 
of  the  loot  from  these  ships  was  burled,  and 
never  recovered. 

During  the  Civil  War  Capt.  John  Singer, 
who  following  a  shipwreck  had'-^set  up  resi- 
dence on  the  Island,  raised  cattle,  and  buried 
a  treasure  on  the  island  while  escaping  Fed- 
eral troops.  Returning  after  the  war  he 
foimd  that  the  wind  and  tides  had  rear- 
ranged the  dunee,  and  his  treasure  remains 
burled  somewhere  on  the  island. 

FoUowlng  nearly  every  turbulence  In  the 
g\ili,  the  dunes  are  reshaped,  and  coins  are 
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found.  Also  located  recently  on  the  Island 
are  the  remains  of  a  marine  cannon  carriage, 
the  tongue  of  a  carriage,  the  hull  of  an  an- 
cient sailing  schooner,  and  a  bucket  full  of 
large  square  nails. 

The  housewife's  take  wasn't  limited  to 
coins.  Included  in  the  loot  was  the  rem- 
nants of  a  metal  sword  scabbard.  While 
many  take  metal  detectors,  the  majority  of 
the  discoveries  of  Padre  step  over  these 
things  without  knowing  what  they  are. 

Since  Padre  is  the  Nation's  new  national 
seashore  it  appears  that  more  and  more 
treasure-seekers  will  be  forthcoming,  along 
with  the  swimmers,  campers,  and  fishermen. 

Its  probable  s<«ne  of  the  choice  treasures 

of  Padre  will  not  be  taken  by  a  treasure- 
hunter,  but  by  a  casual  vacationer  who  may 
casually  pick  up  an  object  which  could  lead 
to  a  king's  ransom. 

Complete  information  on  Padre,  and  the 
national  seashore,  may  be  procured  by  writ- 
ing the  Tourist  Biureau,  Box  1147,  Corpus 
Christi. 


Latin   Medical   Aid:    Doctor   Drain   Top 
Challenge  for  U.S.  Program — Part  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  10,  1965 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Dr.  Alex  Gerber,  a  physi- 
cian now  in  private  practice  in  Alhambra, 
Calif.,  which  I  represent,  recently  wrote 
two  articles  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  second  of  these  articles  at  this  time, 
which  appeared  on  June  6,  1965,  and  Dr. 
Gerber 's  most  important  analysis  of  the 
effects  of  the  shortage  of  doctors  in  this 
country  as  it  relates  to  Latin  America. 
I  have  previously  inserted  the  first  of 
these  two  articles  in  the  Record. 

Part  n  is  as  follows: 
Latin  Aid:  Doctor  Drain  Top  Challenge  for 
U.S.  Program 
( By  Alex  Gerber,  M.D. ) 

The  "cold  war"  has  conditioned  us  to  com- 
pare our  every  effort  with  Russia's  experiences 
^in  the  same  field.  In  the  field  of  medicine 
the  comparison  Is  interesting. 

With  a  physician:  population  ratio  of  1  to 
500  (surpassed  only  by  Israel),  Russia  needs 
no  outside  help  for  adequate  health  coverage. 
More  Importantly,  the  Soviets  graduate  20,000 
per  year,  while  we  graduate  7,000.  As  we 
struggle  to  keep  our  "medical  heads  above 
water,"  the  Russians  can  literally  flood  the 
iinderdevelope^i  nations  with  doctors. 

The  quality  of  Russian  medicine,  on  the 
average,  is  not  as  high  as  ours,  but  this  is  of 
no  consequence  in  the  foreign  aid  field. 
Their  doctors  will  look  impressive,  indeed, 
vls-a-vlfl  the  witch  doctors  of  Africa  and  the 
herb  dispensers  of  southeast  Asia. 

We  may  be  awakened  as  rudely  as  we  were 
by  sputnik  when  the  Soviets  exploit  their 
surplus  of  doctors  by  exporting  them  to  the 
emergent  nations.  Russia  has  been  paying 
increasing  attention  to  medical  care  and  hos- 
pital facilities  in  its  foreign  aid  program. 

PROJECT    IN    NEPAL 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
has  not  attempted  hospital  construction  and 
staffing  on  the  magnitude  of  the  Riissian  en- 
terprises in  southeast  Asia.  Recently  they 
completed  a  comprehensive  medical  project 
In  Nepal.  This  concrete  hospital  has  a  water 
purification    plant,    outpatient    dejjartment. 


X-ray  equipment,  clinical  laboratory,  operat- 
ing suites,  physiotherapy  facilities,  and  am- 
bulance. The  Soviets  have  provided  a  full- 
time  medical  staff  including  two  surgeons, 
two  paediatricians,  one  radiologist,  one  medical 
specialist,  and  one  pathologist.  They  have 
also  supplied  nurses  and  maintenance  tech- 
nicians. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  our  amateurish  effort 
to  build  a  hospital  in  Costa  Rica.  Under  the 
direction  of  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer,  who  was 
an  elementary  school  teacher,  an  old  two- 
story  building  was  converted  into  a  hospital 
and  furnished  with  hand-me-downs.  Not  a 
single  American  full-time  doctor  or  nurse 
was  available  for  staffing.  The  story  of  the 
financing  of  this  project  by  nickel  and  dime 
contributions,  grease  pole  contests,  and  pizza 
sales  is  too  pitiful  to  be  recounted. 

Russia,  with  its  huge  output  of  physicians, 
can  greatly  increase  this  phase  of  its  foreign 
aid  program  without  Impaitlng  the  level  of 
health  care  at  home.  At  the  same  time,  the 
medical  schools  under  coostruction  or 
planned  in  the  United  States  will  scarcely 
turn  out  sufficient  graduates  to  cope  with  our 
population  growth. 

THE    RUSSIAN    IMAGE 

As  the  Peace  Corps  attempts,  with  little 
prospect  of  success,  to  recruit  500  doctors  for 
its  worldwide  program,  the  Soviets  apparently 
have  no  problem  in  placing  500  physicians  in 
1  underdeveloped  country — ^Algeria. 

We  can  only  look  on  hopelessly  at  Russia's 
farsightedness  in  preparing  to  present  an 
image  of  humanitarlanism  In  its  concern 
for  the  health  needs  of  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. Frustratingly,  we  cannot  catch  up  as 
quickly  as  we  did  in  rocketry  following  Sput- 
nik. From  the  time  a  medical  school  is  first 
planned,  10  years  usually  elapse  before  the 
first  class  grad  lates. 

To  develop  a  medical  foreign  aid  program 
that  will  yield  impressive  short-  and  long- 
range  results,  a  two-pronged  effort  on  a  con- 
siderable scale  will  be  required.  The  stakes 
are  high,  and  some  risks  must  be  taken.  But 
as  Hubert  Humphrey  has  said.  "The  Alliance 
has  made  a  few  hits;  it  has  managec  to  get 
some  men  on  base.  But  it  badly  needs  some 
runs,  and  it  ought  to  be  prepared  to  take  a 
few  chances  to  get  them." 

Diluted,  picayunish  attempts  are  doomed 
to  fail.  Thus,  at  the  outset,  our  program 
should  be  aimed  at  Latin  America  almost  ex- 
clusively, for  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion does  the  United  States  have  the  financial 
or  human  resources  to  preform  adequately  in 
the  area  of  medical  foreign  aid  if  we  shoulder 
the  health  problems  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America. 

With  medical  personnel  in  such  short  sup- 
ply, we  simply  cannot  afford  the  "global  over- 
extension" that  Walter  Lippmann  has  decried 
as  detrimental  to  our  foreign  policies. 

Obviously,  no  imaginative  medical  foreign 
aid  program  can  be  undertaken  so  long  as 
there  is  a  shortage  of  doctors  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  continue  to  import  Latin 
American  medics.  Only  the  most  ambitious 
medical  school  construction  "crash  program" 
can  have  any  hope  of  graduating  physicians 
in  ample  quantity  to  implement  a  teaching 
project  in  Latin  America. 

TREMENDOUS    LIABILITY 

A  medical  school  is  a  tremendous  financial 
liability,  and  it  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that 
our  universities,  beset  as  thej  are  with  money 
problems,  will  embark  on  an  ambitious 
schedule  of  medical  school  expansion;  the 
magnitude  and  cost  of  thie  task  brings  it 
into  the  domain  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  most  vociferous  opponents  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  would  not  argue  this  point 
when  faced  with  the  millions  of  dollars  in- 
volved. 

Paralleling  the  program  to  eliminate  the 
domestic  doctor  shortage,  we  must  Institute 
a  policy  of  realistic  Latin  American  medical 
foreign  aid.  oriented  toward  alleviating  the 


health  problem  created  by  the  lack  and  mal- 
distribution of  physicians  and  auxUiary  per- 
sonnel. The  emphasis  must  be  on  teachins 
rather  than  service. 

A  SLIGHT  DENT 

Simply  put,  if  I  operated  from  morning  • 
night  for  the  next  10  years  in  the  highlar.c; 
of  Peru,  I  would  make  only  a  slight  dent  i: 
the   surgical   waiting   list.     But   if   I   spei.. 
only  3  years  teaching  10  Peruvians  to  ope. - 
ate,  and  if  these  10  would  each  train  10  moi'> 
surgeons  in  the  following  3  years,  and  if  xh,^ 
resultant  100  surgeons  would  each  train  •  ' 

This  "teach  the  teacher"  approach  Is  xi.c 

only  logical  method  to  elevate  an  underdevc;- 

oped  country  to  self -dependency.  This  phil- 
osophy has  obvious  application  In  fields  othr  r 
than  medicine.  It  can  all  be  summed  up  :•. 
that  old  Chinese  proverb,  "Give  a  man  .■ 
fish,  and  he  can  eat  for  a  day;  teach  a  m;  :; 
how  to  fish,  and  he  can  eat  for  the  rest  t  : 
his  life." 

Gaston  Palowskl,  French  minister  of  sta-^ 
for  scientific  research,  agreed  with  this  con- 
cept  when  he  criticized  technical  assistanm 
programs  as  unproductive  and  advocateri 
"training  men  locally  who.  in  turn,  wou!'' 
spread  technical  know-how  around  theiij 
Training  the  trainers  is  undoubtedly  one  <  . 
the  most  urgent  needs  If  we  are  to  make  tl.o 
earliest  possible  use  of  latent  intellectual  n  - 
sources  of  the  underprivileged  countries." 

Harold  Evarson  of  AID  was  similarly  ex- 
plicit concerning  the  necessity  for  deen.- 
phaslzlng  the  foreign  student  program  in  th  ■ 
United  States  in  favor  of  developing  stroiu- 
educational  systems  in  underdeveloped  coui.- 
tries  so  that  the  students  can  have  qual;-;. 
education  at  home. 

WORK    OPPORTUNITIES 

In   the   field   of  medical   education,   ih; 
course  of  action  assumes  greater  Importanct 
The  Latin  American  doctors  who  migrate  t 
the    United    States    for    postgraduate    stuci 
have  little  inclination  to  return  home  wht;. 
they  awaken  to  the  vast  opportunities  create  : 
in  this  coimtry  by  the  deficiency  of  locall;,  - 
trained  physicians. 

An  increased  output  of  skilled  techniciaii- 
in  any  category  becomes  meaningless  if  in'.  - 
proper  planning  leads  to  lack  of  work  op- 
portunities. The  level  of  health  in  under- 
developed countries  can  only  be  raised  bv 
trained  doctors  if  proper  facilities  are  avail- 
able for  patient  care;  hospitals  are  indi.-- 
pensable.  Hospital  construction  in  rur..; 
areas  is  a  proper  function  of  U.S.  foreign  air! 
if  correlated  with  a  training  program.  I 
must  be  mandatory  for  trainees  to  staff  tho.~ 
outlying  hospitals  for  several  years.  Th:? 
time  could  possibly  substitute  for  militar  • 
service. 

DISBURSING    FEATURE 

The  compulsory  feature  is  disturbing,  br.- 
such  rural  service  would  differ  slightly  fror . 
the  obligatory  Army  requirements  of  We^- 
Point  graduates  and  would  repay  in  on! 
small  measure  the  time,  effort,  and  mone; 
expended  for  training  people  to  hold  po.s.- 
tlons  of  high  qualifications.  Mexico  h,; 
such  a  compulsory  system,  and  is  meetin  • 
the  health  demands  of  the  rural  populatioi 

Of    prime    Importance,    these    communi' 
hospitals  could  render  total  obstetrical  can 
which,  in   its  fullest  sense.  Includes  famil 
planning  and   birth  control.     No  significnr.- 
development  of  poor  countries  with  limit r;: 
technical   skills   can   take    place   unless   tc; 
priority  is  given  to  controlling  the  "popul.; 
tion  explosion." 

Since  human  considerations  preclude  ;■. 
increase  of  the  death  rate  by  discontinuanc 
of  public  health  measures,  population  cor- 
trol  can  only  be  attained  by  decreasing  tlv 
birth  rate.  Initial  steps  have  been  taken  ;r. 
some  areas  of  Latin  America.  In  Chilr. 
where  one  out  of  three  pregnancies  ends  in  . 
criminal  abortion,  birth  control  clinics  havf 
been  established  with  government  and 
church  approval. 
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The  important  role  of  birth  control  in 
elevating  socioeconomic  standards  cannot 
i)e  too  strongly  stressed.  Community  hos- 
pital health  centers  could  play  a  determin- 
ing part  in  Introducing  this  information  to 
the  rural  areas  where  the  need  is  most 
desperate. 

There  are  those  who  insist  that  population 
growth  win  automatically  be  checked  as  the 
populace  becomes  educated  so  that  no  ener- 
getic attempts  at  birth  control  are  neces- 
sary in  areas  with  high  literacy  rates.  The 
speclousness  of  this  argument  is  demon- 
strated by  the  experience  in  Ceylon,   which 

IS  catastrophically  confronted  with  rampant 

inflation,  rising  unemplojTnent,  and  rural 
unrest.  The  Ceylonese  are  85-percent  lit- 
erate, but  cannot  cope  with  a  2.8-percent 
population  grain  while  the  economy  grows 
At  an  annual  rate  of  0.8  percent. 

In  summary,  the  program  that  I  have  out- 
lined would  first  eliminate  the  doctor  short- 
.ige  in  the  United  States.  In  the  foreign 
field,  this  plan  would  train  Latin  Americans 
in  their  own  environment,  would  provide 
medical  care  in  the  rural  areas  where  health 
services  are  now  almost  nonexistent,  and 
would  introduce  birth  control  clinics  in  dis- 
tricts where  they  are  distressingly  needed. 

BOLDNESS     REQUIRED 

Moreover,  we  would  be  sending  men  and 
materials  to  Latin  America  instead  of  money. 
This  is  an  important  consideration,  for  I  have 
seen  with  what  contempt  intelligent  Latin 
Americans  view  foreign  aid  that  lines  the 
pockets  of  the  wealthy,  without  demon- 
strably helping  the  poor. 

What  I  advocate  will  require  boldness,  but 
we  have  fed  the  patient  aspirin  long  enough 
when  an  operation  Is  Indicated.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  have  dissipated  enough  money 
on  aspirin  to  pay  for  several  operations. 

The  item  of  money  raises  a  question.  The 
cost  of  sending  a  man  to  the  moon  is  con- 
siderably more  than  the  financial  require- 
ments of  the  entire  program  outlined  above. 
Which  project  will  contribute  more  to  man- 
kind at  this  time — the  moon  shot  or  medical 
aid  to  underdeveloped  countries?  One 
wonders. 

In  the  meantime,  as  we  drain  skilled  med- 
ical personnel  from  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  for  build- 
ing sufficient  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States,  I  ask:  "In  the  field  of  medical  for- 
eign aid,  who  is  helping  whom?" 


California  State  Senate  Backs 
President  Johnson 


The  San  Francisco  News-Call  Bulle- 
tin, in  an  editorial  dated  June  2.  1965, 
comments  further  on  the  action  talcen 
by  the  State  senate. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  and  the  edi- 
torial follows: 

California  Senate  Resolution  198 

Resolution  relative  to  supporting  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

Whereas  the  people  of  California,  both  by 
tradition  and  proximity,  are  deeply  concerned 
and   affected   by  events   in   the  Pacific   basin 

and  Latin  America;  and 

Whereas  aggression  In  the  Far  East  and 
Latin  America  has  brought  the  Nation  to  an- 
other decisive  point  In  world  affairs  demand- 
ing firm,  thoughtful  leadership  in  the  in- 
terest of  world  peace  and  security  in  the 
bipartisan  pattern  required  in  periods  of 
peril:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, That  the  California  State  Senate 
commends  and  supports  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  for  his  courageous,  firm,  patient  ef- 
forts to  guide  American  policies  and  actions 
in  the  Pacific  and  in  Latin  America  in  cwtler 
to  achieve  peace  and  the  successful  defense 
of  freedom;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  Tiiat  the  California  State  Senate 
urges  all  Americans  to  unite  in  support  of 
our  President's  blpyartlsan  policies  to  achieve 
peace  with  honor  in  all  areas  of  the  world. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California  on  May  24,  1965. 

J.  A.  Beek, 
Secretary  of  the  Sejiatc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALCFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10, 1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California  has  authored  and  adopted  a 
i-esolution  urging  "all  Americans  to 
unite  in  support  of  our  President's  bi- 
partisan policies"  in  the  Far  East  and 
Latin  America. 

Unanimous  action  by  this  bipartisan 
body  of  distinguished  Americans  further 
affirms  the  fact  of  widespread  support 
to  President  Johnson  and  his  conduct  of 
the  foreign  affairs  of  this  Nation. 

I  commend  the  meml>ers  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Senate  for  their  objectivity 
in  setting  an  excellent  example  in  times 
as  difficult  as  these. 


I  From  the  San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin. 
June  2, 1965) 

The  State  Senate  Backs  Johnson 

Last  May  24  the  California  State  Senate 
unanimously  approved  a  resolution  which, 
for  all  Its  significance,  created  something  less 
than  a  stir  among  the  day's  news  offerings. 

The  resolution,  shorn  of  "whereases,"  stated 
simply  that  the  senate  supjxjrts  President 
Johnson's  F>olicies  In  Vietnam  and  Latin 
America  and  called  upon  all  Americans  to  do 
likewise. 

The  reason  the  statement  was  approved 
unanimously  was  that  It  was  coauthored  by 
every  1  of  the  39  State  senators  now  serving. 

The  two  lead-off  authors  are  the  senate's 
two  party  leaders — Republican  McCarthy  and 
Democrat  Burns.  The  bipartisan  aspect  of 
the  resolution  Is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
the  name  of  Minority  Leader  McCarthy  leads 
all  the  rest. 

The  names  of  the  other  senators  that 
follow  range  across  the  political  spectrum 
from  liberal  Democrats  to  conservative  Re- 
publicans. 

"Aggression  in  the  Far  East  and  Latin 
America  has  brought  the  Nation  to  another 
decisive  point  in  world  affairs  •  •  •  de- 
manding firm,  thoughtful  leadership  in  the 
Interest  of  world  peace  •  •  •,"  the  senators 
declared. 

"The  California  State  Senate  •  •  •  sup- 
ports President  Johnson  in  his  courageous, 
firm  and  patient  efforts  to  guide  American 
policies  •    •    •   to  achieve  peace." 

We  believe  this  expression  of  counter- 
views  is  a  helpful  offset  to  those  put  forth 
in  the  recent  30-hour  protest  at  UC.  It 
comes  from  the  people's  elected  representa- 
tives, who  much  answer  for  their  position  at 
election  time. 

Otir  own  view  of  the  UC  teach-in — or 
whatever  it  may  be  called — was  within  the 
framework  of  the  American  right  of  dissent 
and  to  debate  public  Issues  freely.  But  we 
did  not  and  do  not  think  much  of  the 
hootenanny  air  around  it. 

The  President  himself,  in  his  commence- 
ment address  at  the  National  Cathedral 
School  for  ffilrls.  In  Washington,  Tuesday,  put 
strong  emphasis  on  the  value  of  democratic 


discussion,  but  did  make  this  eminently  prac- 
tical point: 

"Let  no  citizen,  secure  in  his  own  liberty, 
forget  how  precious  it  is,  how  brave  we  must 
be  to  keep  it,  how  many  generations  of  men 
have  perished  to  guard  its  light,  and  how 
many  are  dying  still." 

If  this  reminder  needed  Illumination,  it 
is  provided  by  the  letter  from  five  UC  grad- 
uates, now  naval  officers  on  the  carrier  Mid- 
way, off  Vietnam. 

They  understandably  are  unhappy  over  the 
events  transpiring  at  their  alma  mater  and 
refer  to  its  "tarnished  image." 

The  ever-present  danger  of  loudly  pro- 
claimed criticism  of  Government  policy  Is 
that  our  enemies  may  take  it  for  weakening 
of  the  national  will. 

Such  statements  as  those  of  the  State  sen- 
ate and  the  combat  officers  serve  as  valuable 
rebuttals. 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING   OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  res{>onse  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  {U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Ra>-mond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders win  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150.  p. 
1939). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 
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The  President's  Rent  Supplement 
Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1965 


b;. 


c 
t. 


Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
\v  York  Times  carried  an  editorial  in 
day's  issue  commenting  on  the  housing 
i,  H.R.  7984.  While  it  does  not  ex- 
oss  complete  satisfaction  with  the  bill 
.)orted  by  the  committee,  largely  on 
e  grounds  that  the  administration's 
ew  towns"  proposal  was  eliminated, 
does  constitute  an  endorsement  of  the 
:l. 

The  comments  on  the  rent  supplement 
oposal  are  particularly  interesting. 
;.e  Times  notes  that  "For  no  valid  rea- 
n  the  rental  subsidy  program  has  he- 
me the  focus  of  controversy."  The 
wspaper  clearly  endorses  this  section 
the  bill. 

Today's  issue  also  carries  a  letter  to  the 
itor  which  I  wTote  in  rebuttal  to  an 
rlier  article  by  Arthur  K»ock.  His  ar- 
!e  had  been  based  almost  entirely  on 
^  now  discredited  minority  report  on 

•  housing  bUl.  Because  of  the  parti- 
1  jiature  of  that  report,  it  is  obviously 

.  inadequate  basis  for  understanding 
csident    Johnson's    rent    supplement 

gram.  In  fact,  the  minority  report 
-•  so  distorted  that  the  Committee  on 
riking  and  Currency  felt  it  necessary 

issue  a  special  committee  print  en- 
'.od  "Correction  of  Misleading  and 
.Ise  Statements  Concerning  Rent  Sup- 
ment  Program  Made  in  Minority  Re- 
■- 1  on  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
nt  Act  of  1965."  I  hope  all  of  my 
•ileagues  will  take  the  brief  time  to  read 
•t  committee  report  so  that  they  will 
ve  an  accurate  understanding  of  this 
jposal  which  President  Johnson  has 
"led  "the  most  crucial  new  instrument 

our  effort  to  Improve  the  American 

The  articles  follow: 

m  the  New  Tork  Time.s,  June   14.   19651 
The   Housing   Bill 
;  lie  administration's  housing  bill,  sched- 
d  for  action  in  the  House  this  week  and 

red   by   a   sut>committee   in   the   Senate, 

•  'S  two  cheers.  Although  it  contains  sev- 
'.  solid  and  useful  programs.  Its  drafters 
re  content  with  old  answers  to  old  prob- 
i.s.  These  answers  are  good  but  not  suflQ- 
nt. 

n  any  housing  bill  several  interests  com- 
9  for  supremacy.  Since  new  housing 
rts  are  one  of  the  chief  props  of  the  econ- 
V  and  since  the  Federal  Government 
ougb  Its  mortgage  insurance  and  loan  pro- 
ms  Is  deeply  involved  in  the  private  hous- 
■  industry,  a  strong  Interest — and  as  usual 
>^  year  the  dominant  one — is  to  keep  an 
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important  sector  of  the  economy  operating  at 
a  high  rate. 

A  second  interest  is  to  clear  slums  and  help 
low-income  families  ^nd  better  housing.  A 
third  Interest  is  the  effort  of  cities  to  save 
their  blighted  downtown  business  districts 
and,  through  urban  renewal,  develop  a  new 
tax  base.  And,  finally,  in  recent  years  there 
has  grown  up  a  strong  if  diffuse  interest  in 
making  both  cities  and  suburbs  more  livable 
by  providing  green  sprices,  better  planning 
and  coherent  "new  towns"  rather  than  mere 
bedroom  suburbs. 

It  Is  not  astonishing  that  these  interests 
are  often  in  conflict.  The  present  bill  re- 
solves this  tangle  in  the  usual  way — every- 
body gets  something,  but  the  strongest  in- 
terests get  the  biggest  shares.  The  bill  con- 
tinues FHA  operations  without  change.  It 
steps  up  sp>€nding  for  urban  renewal  over  the 
next  4  years.  It  provides  for  the  construc- 
tion of  35,000  units  of  public  housing  a  year 
during  the  same  period. 

The  original  "new  towns"  proposal  has 
been  badly  mangled,  but  survives  in  part. 
Tlie  cause  of  environmental  conservation  is 
modestly  served  (title  8)  by  permitting  cities 
to  participate  In  the  existing  open  spaces 
program,  restricted  up  to  now  to  undeveloped 
areas.  But  not  many  parks  and  malls  are 
going  to  be  created  if  the  present  low  limits 
of  $500,000  per  project  and  $20  million  for 
this  program  are  maintained. 

For  no  valid  reason  the  rental  subsidy  pro- 
gram has  become  the  focus  of  controversy. 
Since  housing  of  all  kinds  already  receives 
innumerable  subsidies,  there  is  nothing  novel 
or  immoral  about  this  proposal.  It  would 
merely  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  to  nonprofit  housing  corporations — not 
private  landlords — the  difference  between  the 
true  economic  rent  and  the  artificial  rent, 
which  would  be  set  at  one-quarter  of  the 
tenant's  income. 

The  idea's  chief  merit  is  that  it  offers  an 
alternative  to  public  housing,  which  in  many 
cities  has  become  immobilized  by  local  po- 
litical quarrels.  Since  chtirches.  unions,  co- 
operatives and  other  private  groups  as  well 
as  private  lenders  would  be  involved  in  the 
formation  of  these  limited-dividend  corpora- 
tions, this  approach  might  win  broader  com- 
munity support  than  public  housing  now 
enjoys.  Such  corporations  would  also  be 
freer  to  experiment  in  new  tjTJes  of  construc- 
tion to  get  away  from  the  ghettolike  towers 
that  prevail  in  public  housing  projects  be- 
cause of  cost  limitations. 

But  this  bill  makes  little  headway  against 
the  bull-dozing  of  salvageable  neighborhoods 
and  the  failure  to  rehouse  all  those  who  are 
displaced,  which  are  the  two  bad  sides  of 
urban  renew^al.  This  bill,  notwithstanding 
its  public  housing  and  rent  subsidy  programs, 
will  leave  tens  of  thousands  of  families  In 
every  large  city  still  living  in  slums.  Through 
its  truncated  "new  towns"  program  and  its 
modest  extension  of  the  "open  spaces"  pro- 
gram, the  bill  makes  only  the  most  tentative 
foray  against  urban  sprawl  and  planlessness. 

[Prom  the  New  York  "Hmes,  June  14,  1965] 
Rent  Sitpplement  for  Low-Incomc  Geoitps 
To  the  Editor: 

The  May  27  article  by  Arthur  Krock  of 
the  Times  was  highly  critical  of  President 
Johnson's  proposed  rent-supplement  plan 
for  low-income  families.  As  chairman  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Hotising.  I  feel 
an  obligation  respectfully  to  disagree  with 


Mr.  Krock  so  that  your  readers  will  have  a 
balanced  picture  of  this  Important  new  plan 
which  the  President  has  called  "the  most 
crucial  new  Instrument  in  our  effort  to  im- 
prove the  American  city." 

Mr.  Krock  quotes  extensively  from  the 
minority  report  on  the  housing  bill  signed 
by  eight  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee (two  other  highly  respected  Repub- 
licans. William  B.  Widnall,  of  New  Jersey 
and  Setmour  Halpejin,  of  New  York,  voted 
for  rent  supplements). 

The  minority  report  is  written  quite 
frankly  as  an  attack  on  this  proposal  and 
naturally  gives  a  very  one-sided  pmint  of 
view,  one  which  I  believe  is  unfair  and  mis- 
leading. As  Mr.  B^ock  himself  noted,  the 
irresponsible  cry  of  "socialism"  is  "a  doc- 
trinal attack." 

PRI\'ATE    HOVSINC 

The  rent-supplement  plan  is  essentially 
quite  simple.  The  housing  would  be  pri- 
vately built,  privately  financed,  and  privately 
owned.  It  would  be  rental  and  cooperative 
housing  financed  under  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration section  221(d)(3).  The  spon- 
sors would  be  private  nonprofit  or  limited 
dividend  corporations  or  cooperatives. 

The  famUies  to  be  aided  would  be  those 
whose  Incomes  are  so  low  that  they  cannot 
afford  decent  housing  by  paying  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  their  total  income,  and 
who  are  elderly  or  handicapped,  displaced  by 
Government  action,  or  now  living  in  slurii 
housing.  The  aid  would  be  the  difference 
between  one-fourth  of  their  Income  which 
they  would  pay  as  rent  and  the  fair  market 
rental  on  the  unit,  and  the  supplement  pay- 
ments would  end  when  the  family's  Income 
rose  to  the  point  where  it  could  pav  the  rent 
on  its  own. 

There  are  too  many  distortions  in  the 
minority  report  to  go  into  all  of  them  here. 
As  one  example,  it  is  charged  that  the  pro- 
posal would  "kill  the  Incentive  of  the  Ameri- 
can family"  to  improve  its  circumstances.  In 
support  of  this  claim,  the  statement  says  that 
no  family  making  $3,000  a  year  would  aspire 
to  purchase  their  own  modest  $7,500  home, 
but  would  instead  seek  to  be  a  renter  in  a 
$100  a  month  apartment  for  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  pay  $37.50  while  tiic 
family  paid  only  $62.50. 

rALSE  ASSUMPTION 
The  fallacy  of  this  argument  lies  in  the 
assumption  that  a  C7.60O  house  is  available 
for  purchase  by  a  family  earning  $3,000  in 
the  same  community  where  $100  a  month  i« 
the  rent  required  for  a  decent  unit.  In  this 
hypothetical  community  where  a  good  home 
could  be  bought  for  $7,500,  no  rent  supple- 
ment would  be  available  for  families  earning 
$3,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  communities  where 
decent  housing  could  only  be  obtained  lex 
$100  a  month,  the  rent  supplement  program 
would  enable  the  f  amUy  to  occupy  a  good  unit 
with  only  25  percent  of  its  modest  Income 
Instead  of  40  percent. 

I  see  nothing  in  this  very  promising  pro- 
posal to  Justify  the  extravagant  alarm  of 
those  who  have  singled  it  out  for  attack.  It 
would  add  to  the  supply  of  decent  housing 
available  to  low-income  families.  It  would 
take  advantage  of  the  energy  and  Imagina- 
tion of  public  spirited  citizens — churches,  co- 
operatives, and  the  thousands  of  civic  orga- 
nlzalions — who  are  deeply  concerned  about 
slums. 
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And  It  would  offer  low-Income  families  a 
healthy  third  choice  to  the  alternative  of 
slums  or  regular  public  housing. 

WnjJAM  A.  Barrett, 
Chairman,    House    Subcommittee    on- 
Housing. 
Washington.  Jjuie  1.  1965. 


Woodrow  Wilson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  14.  1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
June  10 — page  A3005  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record — I  had  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  inspiring  baccalaureate  sennon 
by  the  dean  of  the  chapel  at  Princeton 
University,  Dr.  Ernest  Gordon,  in  which 
he  stressed  the  national  trend  toward 
materialism  and  loss  of  faith. 

That  confirmed  the  obsen'ation,  by 
the  gi-eat  British  statesman,  Edmund 
Burke,  that  nations  do  not  learn  by  ex- 
perience, because  the  same  theme  was 
discussed  in  a  baccalaureate  sermon  to  a 
Princeton  class,  in  1910,  by  a  Princeton 
graduate  who  was  second  in  fame  only 
to  Alexander  Hamilton — Woodrow  Wil- 
son. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  good  friend  David 
Lawrence,  who  was  a  close  friend  and  a 
great  admirer  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  for  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Wilson's  last  address  at 
Pi-inceton  University,  in  which  he  said: 

I  have  heard  this  called  an  age  of  science, 
in  which  individual  choice  counts  for  less 
and  less  and  law  for  more  than  ever  before. 
I  have  heard  it  said,  by  men  who  claimed  to 
base  their  statements  upon  observation,  that 
this  is  an  age  in  which  individual  men  of 
necessity  fall  into  the  backgroimd.  an  age  of 
machinery,  of  combination  of  individuals,  of 
massed  and  aggregate  p>ower;  and  I  marvel 
that  the  obvious  facts  should  be  so  ignored. 
Perhaps  not  so  many  individuals  are  of 
significance  as  formerly,  but  the  individuals 
who  do  tell  more  tremendously,  wield  a 
greater  individual  choice,  command  a  power 
such  as  kings  and  conquerors  never  dreamed 
of  in  the  simpler  days  gone  by.  Their  sway 
is  the  sway  of  destiny  over  millions  upon 
millions  of  their  fellow  countrymen,  over  the 
policy  and  fortunes  of  nations.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  the  spirit  and  character  of 
individual  men  was  of  more  imperial  Import 
and  consequence  than  now.  The  whole  scale 
of  action  is  altered;  but  with  the  scale  are 
magnified  also  the  essential  elements  them- 
selves. 

Dui'ing  the  half  century  since  that 
notable  address  was  delivered,  we  have 
made  progress  in  the  field  of  science  un- 
dreamed of  even  by  such  men  of  vision  as 
Woodrow  Wilson.  By  means  of  the  radio, 
ideas  have  taken  the  wings  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  airplanes  that  exceed  the  speed 
of  sound  have  brought  the  nations  of  the 
world  jostling  together.  Every  trend  of 
that  character,  mentioned  55  years  ago 
by  Woodrow  Wilson,  has  been  greatly  in- 
tensified; and  the  answer  is  as  true  today 
as  It  was  when  Woodrow  Wilson  gave  it 
in  1910: 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  spirit  and 
character  of  Individual  men  was  of  more  im- 
perial Import  and  consequence  than  now. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  excerpts  from  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's Princeton  address  printed  in  the 
ApF>endix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the   address   were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Baccalaureate    Address — LASt    Address    at 

Princeton     University,     June     12,     1910. 

From   Original   Typewritten    Manuscript 

Bearing  Mr.   Wilson  s  Own   Corrections. 

at  the  Library  of  Princeton  University 

"We  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen, 
but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen;  for  tiie 
things  which  are  seen  are  temporal;  but  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal." — II 
Corinthians  n:    18. 

This  is  inevitably  a  day  of  rackoning.  This 
is  a  turning  point  in  your  lives;  a  day  of 
endings  and  of  beginnings.  We  cannot 
choose  but  stop  and  ask  whnt  it  signifies, 
what  profit  and  loss  there  Is  as  we  look 
backward,  and  what  confidence  as  we  look 
forward.  We  must  examine  ao  much  of  life 
as  we  have  had;  and  as  we  look  we  realize 
that  "we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are 
seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen." 
and  perceive.  :is  we  never  perceived  before, 
that  "the  things  which  are  seen  are  tem- 
poral, but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are 
eternal."  It  is  an  old  and  very  familiar  text: 
now  at  last  we  are  in  a  way  to  see  what  it 

means. 

•  «  •  •  « 

I  am  not  now  thinking  of  knowledge  so 
much  as  of  what  certainly  underlies  all 
knowledge.  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  you 
have  acquired  certain  definite  information 
here  which  may  serve  you  always  as  the  ma- 
terial upon  which  your  thought  will  feed. 
Information  is  no  great  matter.  It  changes 
from  age  to  age.  is  often  altered,  and  can  be 
made  to  take  a  thousand  shapes.  I  am 
thinking,  rather,  of  what  lies  behind  all 
knowledge,  gives  it  color,  significance,  variety. 
Science,  for  example,  alters  itE  allegations  of 
fact  from  decade  to  decade,  alters  even  its 
theories  and  hypotheses,  but  It  does  not  alter 
its  method.  You  feel  that  solid  under  your 
feet,  do  you  not,  as  you  have  traversed  it  in 
the  classroom  and  in  the  laboratory?  It  has 
made  the  world  for  you  not  a  place  for  chil- 
dren and  for  ignorant  guesses,  but  a  place 
of  definite  ascertainable  phenomena  to  be 
candidly  and  discerningly  sought  out  and 
rationally  explained  by  careful  and  clarified 
processes  of  reason.  You  know  that  the  mind 
cart  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  precision 
and  also  as  an  instrument  of  definition  when 
once  it  has  mastered  that  thing  of  enlight- 
enment, the  method  of  science.  There  is 
one  certitude  for  you.  The  physical  world 
need  not  remain  the  realm  ctf  conjecture. 

You  are  certain  also,  are  you  not,  that  thtftre 
are  definite  comprehensible  practices,  immu- 
table principles  of  government  and  of  right 
conduct  in  the  dealing  of  men  with  one 
another?  The  narratives,  whether  of  history 
or  of  biography,  are  faulty,  no  doubt  full 
of  errors  and  of  circumstances  misappre- 
hended, but  you  cannot  doubt  that  the  main 
lines  are  drawn  with  subetuntlal  accuracy 
and  truth;  you  cannot  be  imcertaln  how  it 
Is  that  men  come  by  happineae  or  failure;  you 
are  sure  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Justice 
and  a  noble  force  in  men  who  are  righteous 
and  love  the  truth;  you  perceive  that  some 
governments  are  free,  some  tyrannous  and 
cruel,  that  there  is  a  way  of  freedom  and 
of  peace  and  a  way  of  certitude  and  strife  in 
the  affairs  of  men.  and  that  it  is  all  a  re- 
warding study  of  human  life  in  its  realities. 
In  its  actual  habit  as  it  lives — that  you  have 
looked  in  the  face  of  life,  very  noble,  very 
tragical,  full  at  once  of  pathos  and  of  hope. 
And  the  literature  you  have  studied  and 
the  philosophy  you  have  r«ad  under  wise 
masters — have  they  not  yielded  you  some- 
thing that  you  will  not  heaoeforth  doubt? 
All  the  great  books  of  any  language  are  rec- 


ords of  the  human  spirit,  the  voices  of  meri 
Uke  yourselves  who  speak  to  you  the  secrets 
of  your  own  souls  as  well  as  theirs.  You 
enter  a  wide  comradeship  when  you  re.id 
them.  You  are  made  free  of  the  compfu  y 
of  all  men  everywhere,  as  you  are  also  iu 
your  study  of  philosophy,  where  is  the  san.e 
thing  unfolded  in  orderely  and  formal  fash- 
ion, with  the  insight  of  interpretation.  a.s  j: 
life  were  read  for  you  by  men  of  science 

Surely  you  cannot  be  bewildered  now.  The 
world  can  no  longer  be  t-o  you  a  place  <A 
\ague  conjectures  and  childish  ifs  and  bu".  > 
a  play  whose  rules  are  guesses.  And  ycc 
this  is  not  information.  This  is  not  kuov.:- 
edge.  You  know  very  little.  You  are  a  g'"<-(l 
deal  at  sea  in  respect  of  your  facts.  Y  n 
are  glad  your  definite  examinations  are  be- 
hind you.  You  have  been  made  certain  o:.:y 
of  what  sort  of  world  it  is  you  live  in  and  Ik  w 
you  should  handle  yourselves  in  it.  The 
things  you  have  been  rendered  certain  of  .ire 
intangible,  but  more  actual,  authentic,  iv- 
fallible  than  facts  themselves.  They  rep;-:  - 
sent  the  human  spirit  in  command  of  f.e 
facts.  They  are  the  laws  and  masteries  f 
the  mind.  They  are  the  spiritual  proce.=-<.< 
and  realities  by  which  we  are  made  sure  i 
life.  Life  is  made  definite  and  manageable 
by  masteries  and  convictions,  and  these  ;i:e 
what  you  have  acquired,  if  you  have  acquired 
anything. 

But  wh.at  Ls  tlie  ultimate  certainty?  I^ 
your  certainty  piecemeal  and  fragment;iry? 
Have  yoxi  learned  only  in  disconnected  seg- 
ments? Education  is  a  method  of  enlig!;"- 
enment  concerning  your  relations  to  ;lie 
material  universe  and  to  your  fellow  mei. : 
has  this  brought  you  no  confidence  with  re- 
gard to  your  relations  to  the  God  and  PatiuT 
of  xis  all?  Are  you  not  more  certain  th.sn 
ever  that  God  is  In  his  Heaven?  Is  your  sp;r:t 
awakened  to  all  these  other  perception.*  ■:" 
life  and  reality  without  being  vouchsafe<i  i 
glimpse  of  the  Father  of  Spirits?  To  kiv -a- 
these  other  things  that  only  implied  Him  is 
life,  to  know  Him  is  life  eternal, — eternal  ix-- 
cause  perfect,  stripped  of  its  last  doubt  .iul 
uncertainty,  given  the  very  spirit  of  vis;!-; 

I  have  read  in  your  hearing  this  mormng 
the  103d  Psalm.  Did  it  seem  to  you  univ-U 
and  fanciful?  Had  it  not,  on  the  contrary  .i 
reality  which  you  would  be  at  a  loss  to  fiiid 
anywhere  else  In  the  whole  body  erf  gro.u 
songs  men  have  conceived,  unless  perhapt  lu 
some  other  Psalm  which  speaks  the  same  C'  : - 
fident  meaning  with  the  same  supreme  cori- 
viction?  When  Paul  stood  upon  Mars  Hill 
facing  that  Athenian  crowd  gathered  ab"Ut 
him  in  skeptical  curiosity,  did  he  tell  tlcm 
anything  that  seems  to  you  lncre<iible.  a  :  le 
of  mere  credulity  and  supersitlon?  He  u.ti 
not  hesitate  to  call  the  Ignorance  of  lie 
Athenians  religion;  was  his  reUglon  not  -he 
religion  of  certitude,  of  knowledge?  "I  p-v- 
ceive,"  he  said,  "that  in  all  things  you  .  .e 
very  religious.  For  as  I  passed  by.  and  bt - 
held  your  devotions,  I  found  an  altar  with 
this  inscription,  'To  an  unknown  goil  ' 
Whom  therefore  you  ignorantly  worship.  Him 
declare  I  unto  you.  God  that  made  the  wirlci 
and  all  things  therein,  seeing  that  He  is  L(  :ci 
of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temp:  ~ 
made  with  hands:  neither  is  worshipped  v.  i 
man's  hands,  as  though  He  needed  anythiULV 
seeing  He  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  ;ii;cl 
all  things:  and  hath  made  of  one  blood 
the  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  '  •' 
face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  '  ■■ 
times  before  appoint-ed.  and  the  bound.'- 
their  habitation;  that  they  should  seek 
Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Him. 
find  Him,  though  He  be  not  far  from  everv 
one  of  us:  for  in  Him  we  live,  and  move.  >"'i 
have  our  being:  as  certain  of  your  own  p  - 
have  said.  'For  we  are  also  his  offspring. 

We  have  an  Instinctive  sympathy  with  ;<  i:d 
comprehension  of  Paul  as  he  stands  th-^;f 
His  voice  of  expostulation  and  interprei  - 
tlon  seems  our  own.  He  is  very  natiiral,  mtv 
inevitable.  "We  look  not  at  the  things  whit  'i 
are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  tiot 
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seen."  And  we  see  deeper  than  did  the 
.Athenians  who  once  stood  about  Mars  Hill 
u:-.d  listened  to  the  great  apostle.  We  do 
rot  spend  our  time  "in  nothing  else,  but 
either  to  tell,  or  to  hear  some  new  thing." 
lis  all  our  studies  we  have  seen  this  to  be  a 
world  of  law,  not  dead  but  quick  with  forces 
(>  which  the  phenomena  about  us  are  not 
t.e  reality  but  the  mere  temporary  embodl- 
n  '?nt.  At  every  turn  It  has  been  Ufe  that 
V- 1?  have  studied,  whether  the  life  of  nature 
or  the  life  of  men;  only  In  life  have  we  been 
l;it.erested.  We  perceive  now  that  it  Is  not 
knowledge  that  we  have  been  getting,  but 
v.: ider standing,  comprehension.  Insight,  and 
t:.;it  what  we  chiefly  desire  to  understand 
; .e  ourselves  and  our  fellow  men.  And  so  we 
h.ive  seen  Scripture  become  mere  plain  phl- 
l  ophy,  the  words  of  Christ  the  words  of  a 
I-  -Cher  who  has  seen  the  ultimate  realities 
.i!.d  speaks  them  very  simply,  with  the  slm- 
p  icity  of  utter  authority. 

It  Is  plain  enough  to  us  that  "man's  life 
ci.ies  not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  the 
I  uugB  which  he  possesseth,"  but  In  his 
r..astery  of  himself,  of  circumstance,  of  phy- 
.«:  .U  forces  and  of  human  relationships,  of 
t: :?  spirit  that  is  within  him:  that  man  "doth 
r --t  live  by  bread  alone,"  but  by  every  word 
c'  truth,  every  word  that  proceedth  out  of 
t.e  mouth  of  God,  the  author  of  truth,  how- 
p-  or  spoken.  Otir  thought  cannot  stop  short 
o:  these  ultimate  reaUtles,  la  not  content 
^■:thout  them.  Mysteries  become  plain  facts, 
Co  things  which  are  seen  appear  thin  to  our 
C  'e  like  mere  masks,  and  the  things  which 
•  ^  not  seen  become  real. 

Our  experience  here,  as  well  as  our  formal 
s-  idy.  becomes  part  of  the  explanation  as 
o or  thought  dwells  upon  It.  The  things  we 
h  .ve  been  most  conscious  of  are  our  com- 
r.vieshlps,  our  companionships,  the  com- 
-n.iTce  we  have  had  with  one  another,  and  we 
1  ve  t)ecome  conscious,  as  we  never  were  be- 
f  .-?,  that  life  Is  a  thing  that  links  spirit 
V.  'h  spirit,  that  It  Is  Itself  personal,  not 
r.!>stract,  and  yet  intangible,  not  material; 
;i  'hlng  too  of  law,  but  not  of  law  imposed, 
0'  law  accepted,  rather,  not  made  up  of  what 
V-  must  so  much  as  of  what  we  will.  We 
.i;"  drawn  into  It  by  Impulse  and  affection 
.--  well  as  by  Interest.  It  Is  a  thing  by  which 
V  live  and  move  and  have  our  conscious  be- 
ii.j;.  And  so  we  are  drawn  on  to  Paul's  con- 
c  islon.  If  life  be  thus  personal.  If  it  be  of 
l.-.v,  if  the  law  of  highest  compulsion  be  the 
liv  of  our  own  spirits,  how  shall  we  dispense 
w:'h  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  is  the  Father 
ci  Spirits;  and  yet  how  can  we  know  Him 
t:^  im  we  have  not  seen — how  can  we  know 
I:  'n  except  In  the  person  of  Christ,  the  ex- 
?•  >s  Image  of  the  Father,  the  Word  that 
bi  ame  flesh  and  "dwelt  among  us.  full  of 
gr.vc*  and  truth?" 

1  have  beard  this  called  an  age  of  science. 
Ip.  which  Individual  choice  counts  for  less 
ai:d  less  and  law  for  more  than  ever  before. 
I  .  ive  heard  it  said,  by  men  who  claimed  to 
I)  .-e  their  statements  upon  observation,  that 
t:  s  is  an  age  In  which  individual  men  of 
.';■  essity  fall  Into  the  backgroimd,  an  age 
o;  machinery,  of  combinations  of  Indivld- 
u  -.3.  of  ma.ssed  and  aggregate  power;  and  I 
nvvn-el  that  the  obvious  facts  should  be  so 
u-  iorcd.  Perhaps  not  so  many  Individuals 
:irc<  of  significance  as  formerly,  but  the  tn- 
di.iduals  who  do  tell  more  tremendously, 
'  iLid  a  greater  Individual  choice,  command 
a  power  such  as  kings  and  conquerors  never 
dc.-uned  of  in  the  simpler  days  gone  by. 
I.  eir  sway  is  the  sway  of  destiny  over  mil- 
li "US  ujxjn  mlHlons  of  their  fellow  country- 
n  •  1.  over  the  policy  and  fortunes  of  nations. 
1  re  never  was  a  time  when  the  spirit  and 
'•-'  ;racter  of  Individual  men  was  of  more  im- 
P'Tial  Import  and  consequence  than  now. 
T    e  whole  scale  of  action  is  altered;  but  with 


the  scale  are  magnified  also  the  essential  d- 
ements  themselves. 

And  so  the  t3rpe  and  symbol  Is  magnified — 
Christ,  the  embodiment  of  great  motive,  of 
divine  sympathy,  of  that  perfect  Justice 
which  sees  Into  the  hearts  of  men,  and  that 
Bweet  grace  of  love  which  takes  the  sting  out 
of  every  Judgment.  "We  look  not  at  the 
things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things 
which  are  not  seen":  we  do  not,  we  cannot, 
see  Christ,  but  there  He  stands,  the  most  In- 
dubitable fact  of  history,  with  a  sway  over 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  men  which  has  not 
been  broken  or  Interrupted  these  nineteen 
hundred  years.  No  man  can  ever  think  of 
Him  as  dead,  unreal,  a  thing  of  books,  a  crea- 
ture of  theology.  "The  things  which  are 
seen  are  temporal,"  but  He.  He  Is  the  em- 
bodiment of  those  things  which,  not  seen, 
are  eternal — the  eternal  force  and  grace  and 
majesty,  not  of  cliaracter,  but  of  that  which 
lies  back  of  character,  obedience  to  the  In- 
forming will  of  the  Father  of  our  spirits. 

The  force  and  beauty  of  Christ  seem  not  to 
have  been  His  own,  as  IX  original.  He  spoke 
always  of  His  Father,  and  of  himself  only  as 
doing  His  Father's  will  and  speaking  His 
Father's  words.  There  dwelt  in  TTim  a  spirit, 
great  and  universal,  as  that  of  the  round 
world  Itself,  comi>act  of  law  and  truth,  a 
spirit  greater  than  the  world,  conveying  life 
and  vision  from  the  source  from  which  all 
worlds  and  existence  Itself  must  have  taken 
origin.  He  Is  our  revelation.  In  Him  Is  our 
life  explained  and  our  knowledge  made  com- 
prehensible. He  is  the  perfect  elder  brother 
of  our  spirits.  In  Him  we  are  made  known  to 
ourselves — In  Him  because  He  is  God,  and 
God  Is  the  end  of  our  philosophy;  the  revela- 
tion of  the  thought  which.  If  we  will  but 
obey  It.  shall  make  lis  free,  lifting  us  to  the 
planes  where  duty  shall  seem  happiness, 
obedience  liberty,  life  the  fulfillment  of  the 
law.  Science  Is  our  intimation;  literature  is 
the  Imjjerfect  voice  of  our  fellow  men,  seek- 
ing, like  ourselves,  an  exit  for  their  hopes; 
philosophy  Is  what  we  would  fain  convince 
ourselves  of  but  cannot  see:  In  all  of  these 
the  things  which  are  unseen  and  real  lurk, 
but  elude  us.  In  Christ,  In  the  God  whom  He 
reveals,  the  veU  In  torn  away.  Look.  Look 
there  and  have  your  fill  of  what  you  have 
sought  most.  You  must  ever  seek  In  vain  un- 
til you  raise  your  eyes  to  the  Christ,  where  He 
is  lifted  up.  "As  Moses  lifted  up  the  ser- 
pent in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son 
of  Man  be  lifted  up:  that  whosoever  be- 
lleveth  in  Him  should  not  perish  but  have 
eternal  life — that  life  which  subsisteth  upon 
the  thing.«  which  are  not  seen. 


China  Eyes  Soybean  Market 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14,  1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaicer.  In  the 
1920's  and  1930's.  when  soybeans  were 
Just  catching  on  in  the  United  States, 
mainland  China  completely  dominated 
world  soybean  trade,  supplying  four- 
fifths  or  more  of  total  soybean  exports. 
Today,  however,  It  is  the  United  States 
that  dominates  soybean  trade  with  a 
similar  share  of  the  totaL 

Though  a  relatively  new  export  crop, 
they  have  had  a  phenomenal  rise,  and 


nearly  half  the  harvest  now  moves  Into 
world  trade.  Soybeans  moved  from  near 
obscurity  to  third  place  currently  among 
cash  crops  in  this  country,  outranked  in 
value  only  by  com  and  cotton.  ITie  crop 
value  of  soybeans  in  1964  surpassed  that 
of  wheat  for  the  first  time  and  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  our  exports  of 
soybeans  and  their  products  reach  the 
billion-dollar  mark. 

Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  we  should 
not  do  anything  to  spoil  our  overseas 
markets.  In  talking  to  Dr.  Tokujl 
Watanabe,  a  leading  Japanese  soybean 
scientist,  he  had  a  word  of  advice  for 
American  exporters — "you  cannot  afford 
the  luxurj'  of  bad  shipments."  Evident- 
ly, some  of  our  shipments  to  Japan,  our 
leading  customer,  have  been  contami- 
nated by  dirty  soybeans  and  weedseed. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  soybean  grower, 
processor,  and  exporter  do  not  want  or 
need  soybeans  on  the  list  of  commodities 
which  may  be  planted  on  diverted  acres. 
Supply  and  demand  have  been  kept  In 
reasonable  relationship  by  price  and  it 
does  not  make  sense  to  stimtilate  further 
acreage.  We  have  already  absorbed 
about  25  million  acres  out  of  other  crops 
into  soybeans  and  planting  intentions 
Indicated  sufficient  increases. 

The  following  article  from  the  June 
10.  1965  issue  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
cities  a  word  of  warning.  The  article 
follows : 

Chixa  Wants  To  Recaik  Hold  on  Soybeaw 
Market 

(By  Ovid  A.  Martin ) 

Washington. — The  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  reported  yesterday  that  Communist 
China  Is  anxious  to  regain  a  larger  hold  on 
the  world  soybean  market,  now  dommated 
by  the  United  States. 

A  report  on  the  world  soybean  situation 
said  the  Chinese  made  a  comeback  In  produc- 
tion last  year  after  several  years  of  low 
production. 

"Efforts  wUl  be  made  by  the  Red  Chinese 
to  regain  or  exceed  the  previous  high  level 
of  output  m  view  of  this  product's  signifi- 
cance as  a  source  of  edible  oil  and  as  a 
foreign   exchange    earner."    the   report  said. 

World  production  last  year  reached  a  rec- 
ord high  of  1.1  billion  bushels,  the  Service 
said.  The  United  States  accoimted  for  65 
percent  of  the  crop  and  mainland  China 
30  percent.  This  cotmtry  supplied  93  percent 
of  the  soybeans  moving  In  world  trade. 

Although  the  U.S.  crop  was  the  largest  of 
record — totaling  700  million  bushels — stocks 
are  expected  to  be  virtually  exhausted  by 
October  1,  the  beginning  of  the  1965  crop 
statistical  sales  year. 

Year  by  year,  soybean  production  has  been 
increasing  In  the  United  States.  Yet,  mar- 
kets at  home  and  abroad  turn  up  each  year 
to  take  the  full  crop.  This  favorable  situa- 
tion Is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  grower  prices 
for  the  1964  crop  have  averaged  $266  a 
bushel,  41  cents  above  the  Government  sup- 
port rate. 

In  other  farm  news,  the  Agrlcvilture  De- 
partment is  sending  a  woman  to  Europe  to 
expand  markets  for  farm  products. 

Miss  Donna  Lee  Hersey,  Norton,  Mass, 
economist,  will  serve  as  assistant  agricul- 
tural attach^  at  The  Hague  to  assist  in  pro- 
motion of  farm  products  and  In  the  collec- 
tion of  agricultural  Information  vital  to  this 
country  in  developing  exports. 

Miss  Hersey  is  the  first  woman  to  be  naoMd 
to  such  a  post  in  Europe. 
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The  Agriculture  Department  also  says  in- 
creasing efficiency  In  the  growing  of  peanuts 
Is  hampering  Its  efforts  to  stabilize  produc- 
tion. 

A  crop  control  program  allots  planting 
shares  to  individual  farmers,  J^rgely  on  the 
basis  of  past  plantings.  But  the  law  does 
not  permit  the  total  to  be  less  than  1.6  mil- 
lion acres  a  year,  and  increasing  yields  per 
acre  are  malting  this  minimum  allotment  too 
large. 

As  a  result,  the  Department  has  found  it 
necessary  to  acquire  from  15  to  25  percent  of 
the  crop  under  price  support  operations. 
Last  year  this  program  cost  $28  million. 


Concern  Over  the  SHuatioa  on  American 
Campuses 


Flag  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OS- 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OP    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  14,  1965 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  today  Americans  throughout 
the  world  are  observing  Flag  Day,  in 
commemoration  of  the  adoption  by  the 
Continental  Congress  of  the  original 
Stars  and  Stripes  on  June  14,  1777. 

During  the  188  years  that  have  passed 
since  that  occasion,  the  flag  has  been  a 
symbol  of  strength  and  freedom  to  un- 
told millions.  The  observance  of  this 
day  gives  us  cause  to  reflect  on  just 
what  our  flag  means  to  each  of  us.  per- 
sonally. 

Recently.  I  had  a  personal  experience 
that  very  forcefully  brought  home  to  me 
just  how  meaningful  a  symbol  of  our 
Nation  the  flag  is.  On  the  occasion  of 
his  83d  birthday,  last  March,  I  aiTanged 
to  have  a  flag  which  had  flown  over  our 
Capitol  sent  to  a  close  and  personal 
friend,  Robert  H.  Kutschenreuter,  of 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.  Since  then,  on  May  26. 
he  has  passed  away. 

Always  a  humble  man,  Mr.  Kutschen- 
reuter came  to  this  country  in  1910,  and 
became  a  citizen  in  1916.  For  more  than 
50  years  he  served  the  people  of  his  com- 
munity as  a  blacksmith.  Never  blessed 
with  personal  wealth,  and  gaining  his 
education  by  teaching  himself  to  read 
and  write,  through  studying  the  Bible, 
his  life  provided  inspiration  and  an  out- 
standing example  for  all  who  knew  him. 

Upon  recsiving  this  flag,  Mr.  Kut- 
schenreuter was  moved  to  write  a  verse 
which  expresses  so  well  the  feelings  of 
many  of  us  toward  the  flag.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  verse  be  printed 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  verse 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.':  follows: 

A    Salvte   to    Old    Glory 
Old  Olory.  thou  art  so  true,  so  dear — 

Almost  in  part  divine; 
And  under  thy  protecting  care, 

We'll  sure  contentment  find. 
May  God  so  grant  wherever  thou  goest — 

In  righteousness  but  stem — 
That  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Respect  for  thee  will  learn. 


EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE6ENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14.  1965 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  wish  also 
to  include  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Ed  Delaney 
appearing  in  the  Valley  Times,  North 
Hollywood,  as  well  as  in  the  Citizen  News 
in  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  as  fuither  evidence 
of  the  general  concern  over  the  situation 
on  our  American  campu-ses; 

COXCFRN     OVUn     TUF    SlTf.^TICiK     OK     AMERICAN 

Campuses 
(By  Ed  Delaney » 

How  lung  will  our  edticational  institutions 
supinely  submit  to  the  usurping  of  author- 
ity by  bearded  beatniks  and  callow  creeps? 
Are  universities  and  colleges  to  be  centers  for 
teaching,  or  hothouses  for  spawning  maggot- 
minded  malconteiits?  The  disturbances  we 
observed  on  the  Berkeley  campus  and  else- 
where acrcss  the  Nation  are  said  by  our  self- 
opinionateci  s>)ciology  sages  to  be  signs  of 
the  times  They  are — very  definitely.  Some 
supposedly  erudite  pedagogues  endeavor  to 
explain  that  the  youths  of  today  are  emerg- 
ing from  the  thralkioni  of  fulsome  and  anti- 
quaietl  inhibi'.iont.  wliicli  lO  the  past  have 
restr;iiMed  ihc  youngtrr  generation  from 
wholesome  exprcr-sionalism.  What  we  are 
observing.  i<ccurding  to  the  double  domes,  is 
visible  exider.ce  that  the  youth  of  today  have 
escaped  from  the  transcendentalism  of  the 
archaic  eras,  as  manifested  in  their  shatter- 
ing of  precedents  and  primordial  codes  of 
the  past.  Speaking  in  the  Vernacular,  thai 
is  nothing  but  double-distilled  hogi^-ash. 

The  disturbances  of  students  against  some 
ruling  of  the  college  or  tinlversity  authorities, 
is  positive  proof  that  those  authorities  have 
been  remiss  in  their  duties.  They  failed  to 
impress  on  the  students  that  they  came  to 
the  university  to  get  an  education,  not  to 
incit«  agitation.  In  every  such  institution, 
some  students,  by  their  exceptional  abilities 
plus  application  to  their  studies,  outdistance 
others  in  their  classes.  The  same  applies  to 
those  who  e.xcel  in  sporty,  art,  or  cultural 
fields.  Tlie  well-earned  acclaim  given  those 
students  is  irksome  for  the  dullards.  In 
an  effort  to  focus  attention  on  themselves, 
they  take  the  lead  in  demonstrations  against 
the  faculty,  the  regents  or  ia  protest  of  some 
camptis  regulation.  A  hackneyed  pretext  for 
the  troublemakers  is  their  Interpretation  of 
what  constitutes  free  speech. 

The  regents  or  those  in  authority  should 
make  unmistakably  clear  tO  the  yotmg  an- 
archists Just  what  their  ground  rules  are  in 
this  regard.  Those  who  refuse  to  abide  by 
the  rules  should  be  summarily  dismissed.  If 
some  faculty  members  support  the  insur- 
gents, they  too  should  be  given  the  alterna- 
tive of  abiding  by  the  rules  or  leaving.  And 
the  sooner  the  better. 

If  some  cadets  at  West  Point  or  Annap- 
olis staged  demonstrations  against  discipline 
or  the  etablished  code  of  conduct,  we  would 
expect  that,  for  the  good  of  the  Nation  and 
society  in  general,  they  should  be  dismissed. 
It  is  no  different  at  other  iastitutions.  The 
sporadic  displays  of  instigated  anarchy  at 
educational  centers,  follows  an  alarming  pat- 
tern of  disregard  for  law  and  authority.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  has  cited  this  repeatedly  In 
recent  months. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  an  old  saying 
that  one  rotten  apple  will  destroy  the 
whole  barrel  of  apples,  if  not  removed. 
There  are  some  rotten  apples  in  our 
universities  today  that  could  destroy 
not  only  our  vinlversities  but  our  entire 
Republic.  Why  do  we  fail  to  learn  a 
lesson  frcMn  history?  Student  demon- 
strations and  riots  have  destroyed  many 
a  country.  In  an  Executive  briefing 
this  week,  it  was  stated  that  every 
South  American  country  was  on  the 
brink  of  disaster;  and  that  the  core  and 
center  of  all  of  the  trouble  started  and 
continues  to  be  the  student  riots  and 
demonstrations  led  by  Communist - 
trained  saboteurs. 

The  student  demonstrations,  which 
started  on  the  university  campus  at 
Berkeley,  are  now  spreading  to  most 
American  universities.  They  are  spon- 
sored and  financed  by  the  International 
Communist  Conspiracy.  They  are  led 
by  a  hard  core  of  professional  revolu- 
tionaries trained  In  every  form  of  sub- 
version. Many  of  them  have  bpen 
trained  in  Cuba.  The  Communists  have 
an  unlimited,  "global  solidarity  fund  to 
finance  the  Communist-led  student  agi- 
tation throughout  the  world. 

The  University  of  California  was  noti- 
fied a  year  ago  that  the  Berkeley  campus 
was  to  be  the  first  target  in  America. 
The  Berkeley  campus  was  chosen  be- 
cause the  Communist  apparatus  con- 
sidered the  climate  most  favorable  and 
thought  it  could  be  very  easUy  exploited. 
Having  been  forewarned.  It  is  amazing 
that  no  countermeasures  were  set  up  to 
meet  this  situation. 

Many  innocent  but  gullible  studcms 
and  professors  are  trapped  by  the  mis'.ise 
of  the  words  "freedom,"  "self-determi- 
nation,"  and  "peace."  The  Communists 
are  experts  in  taking  owe  most  cherished 
words  and  prostituting  them  for  their 
own  evil  purposes.  The  so-called  "free- 
speech  movement"  was  not  to  promote 
free  speech,  but  to  promote  license.  Tlie 
FBI  has  identified  many  Communists  in- 
volved in  this  movement. 

Dr.  Roswell  G.  Ham,  former  president 
of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  speaking  to 
the  Commonwealth  Clvib  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  May  14  of  this  year,  stated  in 
part : 

Contemplate  rather  the  day  of  the  geno:\;l 
strike.  In  one  class  a  wlldeyed  Oriei.tal 
stood  up  and  called  for  a  walkout,  answered 
by  another  student  who  said  she  was  there 
for  an  education.  The  room  was  well  filled— 
but  the  professor  adjourned  the  class.  Tliat 
phenomenon  happened  over  and  over,  many 
professors  we.aring  FSM  (free  speech  m  '-c- 
ment,  now  called  free  student  moveme::'t 
armbands. 

No,  I  wotild  not  indict  the  students  i'^ 
much  as  the  faculty.  In  the  crucial  De- 
cember 8  meeting  of  the  academic  sen.te 
115  men  of  sense  were  lost  In  a  vote  7  t  >  1 
on  measures  submitted  to  the  board  of 
regents  (and  buried  there).  As  in  So'."!i 
America,  the  push  here  was  the  intermed:  ite 
one.  for  faculty  and  student  assumptlor.  of 
administrative  power. 

Student  and  faculty  groups  are  so  vio- 
lently and  vocally  attacking  the  admin- 
istration on  its  policy  in  South  Vietnam 
and  Santo  Domingo  that  they  make  the 
world  believe  that  a  majority  in  this 
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country  is  not  supporting  the  adminis- 
tration. The  nationwide  TV  teach-in 
on  this  subject  was  a  disgrace.  This  was 
fuilowed  by  two  forelgn-bom  fuzzy  pro- 
f(  -sors  on  "Meet  the  Press,"  telling  the 

V  n"ld  how  terrible  our  current  policy  is 
i!.  Vietnam.  This  is  a  crucial  time  in  our 
h:  story  when  the  President  should  have 
bioad  national  support,  and  our  fighting 
II  arines  should  know  that  they  have  the 
1  ,11  backing  of  those  of  us  at  home. 
Tokyo  Rose  was  a  piker  in  comparison 

V  ith  these  Communist-oriented  groups 
ii   America. 

These  bearded  beatniks  and  these 
fuzzy-wuzzy  professors  are  a  threat  not 
only  to  our  internal  security  but  to  our 
external  security.  They  would  not  shed 
a  tear  or  a  drop  of  blood  to  preserve  this 
Republic.  I  think  Bob  Hope  made  the 
C'xssic  statement  when  he  said  that  the 
only  four-letter  word  these  beatniks  did 
not  know  was  "soap." 

Let  us  demand  that  our  regents  and 
0  u*  Grovemors  clean  up  this  situation, 
e :;pel  the  hard  core  involved  and  fire  the 
);  ofessors  involved. 


Survey  Ship  "Explorer"  Charts  San  Juan 
Harbor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SANTIAGO  POLANCO-ABREU 

r.LSmENT   COMMISSIONER    FROM    PUERTO    RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14.  1965 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
liave  previously  inserted  extraneous 
aterial  pertaining  to  the  Coast  Survey 
ip  Explorer  as  an  extension  of  remarks 
the  Congressional  Record. 
The  Explorer  has  been  working  in 
ierto  Rican  waters  since  she  left  Nor- 
■k  on  February  4,  and  in  the  interest  of 
>seminating  information  in  the  inter- 
i  of  science  and  science  students,  I  am 
.ased  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
tgues  to  an  article  which  appeared  in 
e  May  28  edition  of  the  Ledger  Star,  of 
^rfolk,  Va. 

San  Juan  Hareor — 'Explorer'  Gleans 
Data  Showing  Airport  Instead  of 
Channel 

(By  Donald  Moored 
Norfolk. — ^It  was  high  time  that  tlie  Nor- 
.k-based  Coast  Survey  ship  Explorer  should 
irt  the  waters  of  San  Juan  Harbor. 
Charts  last  compiled  in  1901  showed  a 
•  p  channel  where  an  airport  now  e-xists, 
plorer  Capt.  Marvin  T.  Paulson,  reported 
his  rettirn  to  Norfolk, 

'hannels  20  feet  deep  a  half  century  ago 

now  from  30  to  36  feet  deep,  PatUson  said, 

San  Juan  Harbor  is  a  very  busy  harbor, 

h  military  and  commercial,"  he  said, 

Jhe  220-foot-long  Explorer,  largest  vessel 

-ed  at  the  Norfolk  regional  headquarters  at 

Hague,  berthed  Thursday  as  families  and 

<  nds  waited  ashore  and  a  naval  air  sta- 

n  band  played. 

.■=he  had  left  Norfolk  on  February  4  for 
.crto  Rican  and  Virgin  Island  waters  and 
ores  which  included  charting  such  as  the 
railed  survey  of  San  Juan  Harbor,  special 
gnetometer  studies,  wire  dragging  for 
iderwater  obstacles,  oceanographic,  and 
rrent  studies. 
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The  wire -dragging  work,  in  wbich  a  cable 
is  strung  between  two  boats  to  detennine 
the  depth  beneath  the  water  of  submerged 
objects,  was  done  in  the  Vieques  Sovmd  area 
for  the  Navy. 

Magnetometer  studies  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Thomas  W.  Donnelly,  associate  professor 
of  geology  at  Rice  University,  were  taken 
and  will  indicate  compass  deviation  and  give 
an  idea  of  the  geology  of  the  seas'  bottom. 

Bottom  samples  were  taken  at  a  depth  of 
about  18.000  feet  in  several  locations.  They 
will  be  studied  for  indications  of  geological 
history  and  plantUfe  at  the  bottom  of  the 
seas. 

Current  surveys  were  taken  at  the  en- 
trance to  San  Juan  Harbor,  which  Paulson 
described  as  dangerous  because  the  currents 
push  an  incoming  ship  and  then  slack  off  at 
the  entrance. 

Chart  information  such  as  depths  and  cur- 
rents obtained  by  the  Explorer  and  her  78- 
man  crew  will  be  smooth  plotted  in  the  proc- 
essing office  of  the  Norfolk  regional  office, 
headed  by  Capt.  John  Bull,  and  then  sent 
on  to  Washington  for  the  final  work  by  car- 
tographers, 

Pavilson  estimates  the  charts  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  late  fall. 

Not  listed  among  the  official  work  of  the 
Explorer  was  the  rescue  of  four  marooned 
fishermen  on  Lobos  Island  off  the  coast  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  men.  taken  aboard  the  Explorer  about 
daybreak,  had   been  aground  since  11  pjn. 

The  Explorer  soon  will  be  at  sea  again  ply- 
ing her  trade.  One  assignment  that  may  Ue 
in  her  future  is  the  tracing  of  the  Quit 
Stream  from  Cape  Hatteras  to  south  of  Nova 
Scotia . 


New  Chill  in  the  Air 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1965 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  two  major  Dallas  newspapers  have 
can-ied  some  incisive  and  analytical  ed- 
itorials which  merit  the  serious  perusal 
of  everyone.  For  this  reason  and  as  a 
tribute  to  both  these  fine  newspapers,  I 
am  inserting  into  the  Record  copies  of 
these  editorials. 

[From  the  Dallas  (Tex.i  Times  Herald.  May 
24.  1965! 

New   Chh-l    in    the    Air 

It's  only  been  6  months  since  President 
Johnson  and  new  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln 
were  talking  about  an  exchange  of  state  visits 
amid  an  air  of  growing  amity. 

In  terms  of  the  elusive  nature  of  interna- 
tional relations,  that  seems  ages  ago.  U.S. 
actions  against  the  Vletcong  Communists  in 
Asia,  and  otu-  Intervention  against  the  threat 
of  Red  subversion  of  a  revolt  In  Latin  Amer- 
lci\  have  taken  place.  Nothing  has  changed 
in  U.S.  policies  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
we  are  getting  more  signs  almost  dally  that 
Russian  attitudes  are  rehardening  toward  the 
United  States. 

The  attack  last  week  by  the  news  agency 
Tass,  rejecting  President  Johnson's  recent 
offer  to  improve  relations  between  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow,  is  the  sharpest  blast  to  date 
to  be  aimed  at  Johnson.  The  official  state- 
ment, responding  to  L.B.J. 's  recent  World 
War  II  anniversary  bid  for  cooperation,  de- 
clared no  agreement  is  possible  while  the 
United  States  pursues  policies  of  aggression 


and  intervention  in  Vietnam  and  the  Domin- 
lc£in  RepubUc. 

President  Jcdinson  doubtless  recognized 
that  U.S.  fc««ign  engagements  would  endan- 
ger otir  improved  relatlcma  with  Russia.  He 
has  sought  to  minimize  or  avert  that  damage, 
hoping  to  convince  Kremlin  leadership  that 
the  Soviets  themselves  share  a  stake  with  the 
West  in  braking  Peiplng-inspired  aggressive- 
ness. 

Judging  from  the  Tass  reaction  and  other 
recent  barometric  readings,  the  Soviets  are 
heeding  pressures  from  within  tmd  without 
for  a  sterner  posture  to  the  West.  Reappear- 
ance of  politically  disgraced  Marshal  Zhukov 
and  the  public  plaudits  for  the  name  of 
Stalin  may  be  ominous  signals. 

Thus  relations  between  Moscow  and  Wash- 
ington— which  reaUstlcally  cotild  not  be  ex- 
pected to  weather  ctirrent  events  unscathed — 
have  begun  a  new  metamorphosis.  But  re- 
gardless of  the  new  East-West  chill,  every 
diplomatic  efifort  should  be  made  to  mini- 
mize the  damages  and  maintain  maximum 
contact.  Despite  the  demagogic  purposes 
the  Soviet  Union  may  feel  must  be  served  at 
the  moment,  both  nations  lie  under  the 
lengthening  shadow  of  a  malevolent  Chinese 
dragon.  ^ 

[Fiom   the  Dallas   Morning   News.   Mav   31. 

1965] 

Personal   Report:    Washington 

(By  Robert  E,  Basklnl 

President  Johnson  this  last  weekend  has 
again  demonstrated  his  great  affection  for  his 
native  State  and  the  fact  that  he  likes  to 
oome  home  whenever  the  oppcwtunlty  affords. 

It  hafi  not  been  an  Idecd  weekend  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  weather,  but  Texans 
are  never  eatlsfled  with  their  meteorological 
oonditdons. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  got  buffeted  about  a  bit  In 
his  helioop<tec  flights  up  to  Waco  and  back  to 
his  ranch,  he  did  not  sihow  any  signs  of  dis- 
pleasure. After  all,  Texas  springs,  which  fre- 
quently bring  tornadoes  and  cloudburstfi,  are 
something  tx)  be  taken  In  stride,  if  one  can 
do  it — and  hardly  are  as  disagreeable  as  the 
cable  repc«tB  Mr.  Johnson  is  getting  these 
days  from  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

The  President  has  let  it  be  known  that  he 
would  Uke  to  spend  as  much  time  as  he  can 
this  stimmer  In  Texas.  His  staff  and  the 
press  which  follows  him  may  be  somewhat 
unhappy  about  this  pwxKpect,  envisioning 
days  of  Intense  southwestern  heat  and  winds 
which  make  the  Italian  Sirocco  feel  like  a  coul 
fall  breeze. 

But  the  President  has  always  .seemed  to  en- 
joy the  climate  along  the  Pedernales.  whether 
a  winter  norther  is  blowing  or  the  hot  sun  is 
baking  the  limestone  hills. 

From  the  standpoint  of  conducting  the 
Nation's  business,  it  actually  makes  little 
difference  whether  Mr.  Johnson  Is  here  or  in 
Washington,  He  has  communications  galore. 
He  once  told  reporters  that  the  only  time  he 
was  really  not  in  arm's  length  of  a  telephone 
was  when  he  was  riding  a  horse. 

This  communications  lapse,  of  course,  is 
not  beyond  correction,  and  it  may  be  that  Mr. 
Johnsons  saddlemaker  Is  already  Incor- 
porating a  radiotelephone  of  some  sort  In  his 
next  design.  It  is  not  difBcult  to  Imagine 
the  President  talking  to  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  or  even  officials  in  Saigon  or  Santo 
Domingo,  while  riding  among  his  herd  of 
pedigreed  Herefords. 

And  there  are  other  advantages  about  be- 
ing out  on  the  ranch.  Mr.  Johnson  has  com- 
plained about  the  planes  flying  noisily  o>ver 
the  White  House  on  their  way  to  National 
Airpcn-t,  the  chattering  tourists  below  stain 
and  Mrs.  Johnson's  me«tlng8  in  the  Preelden- 
tial  Mansion  on  beautificatlon  which  have 
disturbed  his  rest. 
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It  Is  apparent,  too,  that  Mr.  Johnson  feeli 
somewhat  hemmed  in  at  the  White  House. 
It  Is  a  major  enterprise,  and  a  newKmatlng 
one,  when  he  decddes  to  walk  acrosB  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  to  visit  Lafayette  Park  or 
Blair  House. 

And  there  is  always  the  press  loitering  In 
the  lobby  of  the  executive  wing  to  trail  after 
hJm.  Down  on  the  Pedemales  he  can  keep 
most  of  them  65  miles  away  in  Austin. 

It  may  be  that  the  President  will  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  Texas  this  sununer.  par- 
ticularly if  Congress  can  wind  up  its  affairs  at 
a  reasonable  date. 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  said  to  feel,  however,  that  if 
a  major  crisis  confronts  the  Nation  he  should 
be  at  the  White  House.  This  Is  a  symbolic 
matter.  The  people  understandably  are  re- 
assured when  the  President  is  at  the  official 
seat  of  the  C3roveTnment — no  matter  how  at- 
tractive the  hill  country  of  Texas  may  be 
to  their  Chief  Executive. 


A  Profile  in  Political  Courage 


(From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News.  May  25,  19651 
Thirtt  F*lags  foe  Freedom 

Although  the  cries  of  the  critics  of  the 
Vietnam  struggle  are  most  loudly  heard,  we 
should  not  Ignore  the  quiet  votes  of  confi- 
dence from  the  other  side.  Many  free  na- 
tions besides  the  United  States  also  recognize 
that  the  fight  against  Communist  aggression 
there  is  crucial. 

South  Korea  has  sent  2,000  troops  to  help 
defend  the  South  Vietnamese.  Australia  has 
committed  a  battalion  of  infantry.  The 
Philippine  House  has  voted  to  send  2,000 
more  troops  to  join  68  specialist  advisers 
already  in  Vietnam. 

The  SEATO  meeting  in  London  supported 
South  Vietnam  in  much  stronger  language 
than  had  been  expected,  despite  the  absten- 
tion of  Prance.  At  a  recent  NATO  meeting, 
foreign  ministers  of  our  European  allies 
lined  up  in  support  of  the  defense  of  that 
remote  land,  again  despite  the  veto  of  France. 

Today  some  30  countries  have  sent  or 
pledged  assistance  In  South  Vietnam.  They 
include,  in  addition  to  the  Philippines  and 
South  Korea,  the  Asian  nations  of  Japan, 
Malaysia  and  Thailand. 

Have  these  30  nations  placed  their  fliigs  In 
the  front  rank  of  a  Jingoistic  military  adven- 
ture, as  President  Johnson's  critics  charge? 
Or  have  they  in  fact  learned  the  hard  lesson 
that  the  fight  for  freemen  anywhere  is  the 
fi^ht  of  freemen  everj'where? 

(Prom     the    Dallas     (Tex.)     Times    Herald. 
May  20,  1965] 
Raids  Resume 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  tried  his  legendary 
"carrot  and  stick"  persuasive  approach  on 
the  North  Vietnamese.  It  Is  no  discredit  to 
him  or  his  motivations  that  the  attempt  was 
a  fallxire. 

Tlie  cessation  of  bombings  of  North  Viet- 
nam, It  turns  out.  was  on  orders  from  the 
President.  The  rals  were  stopped  to  see  If. 
Indeed,  the  Communists  could  yet  be  coaxed 
to  the  bargaining  table.  Hanoi  responded 
with  a  mlxture/)f  anger  and  aniblguity,  the 
essence  of  wHfch  was  a  "no"  to  the  Presi- 
dent's restated  offer  of  unconditional  talks. 

The  Reds'  response  was  "disappointing  but 
not  surprising,"  said  the  Eidminlstratlon. 
Evidently  the  Hanoi  regime  of  75-year-old  Ho 
Chi  Minh  still  feels  It  is  on  the  verge  of  mili- 
tary success  in  the  South.  The  air  raids  may 
not  have  begun  to  hurt  sufficiently  and  the 
Reds  may  feel  the  fortunes  of  the  fight  will 
turn  back  more  strongly  In  the  guerrillas' 
favor  once  the  Asian  monsoons  start  snarling 
the  UJS.  aerial  attack. 

President  Johnson  has  again  shown  this 
country's  willingness  to  negotiate  in  south- 
east Asia.  But  his  determination  to  improve 
the  military  situation  is.  or  should  be.  equally 
evident.  Now  that  the  "carrot"  has  been 
spurned,  a  bigger  and  harder  "stick"  can 
surely  be  expected. 


EIXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or   NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1965 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasui-e  to 
place  before  our  colleapues  a  column  pub- 
lished in  the  June  10  Washington  Post 
about  our  former  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Elliot.  Mrs.  Free,  author  of  the 
column,  is  a  correspondent  for  several 
newspapers  in  Alabama  aiid  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  her  thought  rei  appraisal 
of  our  beloved  foraier  colleague  reaches 
the  widest  possible  audience.  I  am  proud 
to  have  served  in  this  House  with  him. 
Mrs.  Free's  column  is  as  follows : 

Academic  Honor,  Political  Burden 
(By  Ann  Cottrell  Free) 

Tlie  man  who  helped  to  open  the  "school- 
house  door"  to  750.000  students  has  not  been 
completely  forgotten  during  these  June  days 
when  universities  are  bestowing  their  acco- 
lades for  excellence.  But,  ironically,  when 
the  president  of  T\ifts  University  In  Med- 
ford,  Mass.,  handed  an  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  on  Sunday  to  the  tallest, 
gangliest  political  man  .since  the  days  of 
Abraham  Lincolon  or  "Kissin"  Jim"  Folsom. 
its  recipient,  Carl  Elliott,  accepted  In  the 
opinion  of  some  another  political  albatross. 

For  the  degree  was  for  political  courage 
as  well  as  for  his  support  of  higher  educa- 
tion while  In  Congress.  Tha  citation  noted 
that  the  former  Alabama  Congressman  "re- 
fused to  campaign  on  a  platrorm  of  racism 
when  such  a  platform  ran  counter  to  his  con- 
cept of  resjKjnslble  leadership" 

Being  loved  and  adniired  by  the  folks  in 
the  land  of  the  Kennedys.  Mrs.  Peabody  and 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  will  never  win  votes 
in  the  Alabama  of  Governor  Wallace  or 
Sheriff  Jim  Clark.  And  Mr.  Elliott,  his 
friends  believe,  will  be  seeking  votes  in  Ala- 
bama again— perhaps  for  the  governorship. 
They  remind  that  other  notaJle  Elliott  hon- 
ors in  the  p:vst — a  seat  on  tha  powerful  Rules 
Conunlttee  and  the  friend-^hip  and  admira- 
tion of  the  late  John  Kennedy— proved  to  be 
members  of  the  albatross  family. 

But  Elliott  is  aware  of  all  that.  He  is 
convinced  that  the  albatross  In  this  case 
is  a  better  bird  to  swe^iif  by  than  tiie 
white  rooster  of  white  r.-wri^l  supremacy 
that  adorns  all  ballots  in  Alabama. 

Elliott  never  paused  to  worry  .ibotit  politi- 
c.il  liabilities  when  Tuita  notified  him 
months  ago  of  its  decision.  He  had  taken 
his  stand  In  the  fall  of  19C3  and  put  his 
career  on  the  line  when  he  gave  his  view  of 
John  Birchers  and  rishtwliig  extremists: 
"They  are  loud-mout'ned  know-nothings 
whom  Thomas  Jefferson  \VDuld  have  dis- 
missed as  Intellecttial  nitwits  and  whom 
Jackson  probably  would  hava  horsewhipped." 

Alabama's  popxilatioi.  is  growing  slowly, 
and  the  1960  census  cost  tha  St,\te  one  con- 
gressional seat.  The  State  had  spasms  of  In- 
decision for  several  years  over  the  redistrict- 
ing.  But  finally  the  problem  was  solved  by 
the  at-large  Democratic  primary.  Voters  in 
tlie  Black  Belt  could  pass  judErment  on  men 
from  the  TVA  and  hill  coimtry.  Anything 
could  happen.  A  few  days  before  the  voters 
went  to  the  p>oUs.  more  than  100.000  sample 
ballots  were  distributed  throughout  the 
State  to  guide  the  people  an  how  to  vote. 
They  bore  the  slogan,  "Stand  Up  for  Ala- 
bama." made  popular  by  Governor  Wallace. 
And  Elliott's  name  was  left  off. 


Elliott's  "liberal"  stamp  had  to  be  stamp.?(i 
out.  Forgotten  were  the  contributions  to 
education  made  by  this  first  son  of  ni:,e 
children  of  a  Franklin  County  dirt  fanner. 
Elliott,  who  had  entered  the  University  r 
Alabama  at  age  16  with  $2.50  In  his  pocktt. 
had  authored  with  Senator  Lister  Hill,  r.f 
Alabama,  the  National  Defense  Educnt:  :; 
Act  to  help  students  go  to  college.  Frc:Ti 
1958  to  1964,  750,000  student  loans  were 
made — 17.000  to  Alabamians.  It  was  as  if 
Elliott.  10  feet  tall,  had  also  stood  In  a 
schoolhouse  door,  but  with  arms  o\.^.- 
stretched  and  calling,  "Y'all  come." 

John  F.  Kennedy  may  have  seen  the  p  - 
litical  handwriting  on  the  wall  and  may  h.-.e 
wanted  to  spare  him  the  pain  of  defeat  ,.t 
the  polls.  He  offered  him  a  Federal  juci--'- 
ship.  But  Elliott,  who  had  made  JiO 
speeches  for  Kennedy  In  Alabama  in  19^0, 
declined.  He  preferred  to  continue  ;.:s 
struggle  to  bring  his  people  back  politicariV 
into  the  Union. 

Education,  he  still  believes,  is  the  ki  v 
When  he  w.os  born  50  years  ago,  1  of  every  IJ 
whlt/C  persons  was  illiterate  and  of  every  4 
Negroes.  Tremendous  progress  has  bt  •:■. 
made.  Without  education  people  can:  •. 
communicate,  he  stresses.  And  the  bc.-t 
communications  contain  words  that  coir,  y 
truth— not  shopworn  phraseology  and  ^  :e 
catch  phrases  for  a  leader  to  hide  behind 

He  told  the  graduating  class  at  Flore.  ■  c 
(Ala.)  State  College  last  week  that  m  -• 
Alabama  political  speeches  would  be  void  of 
substance  if  a  dozen  words  and  phrases  \v:> 
removed.  They  are:  "Segregation,  lnteg:\'.- 
tion.  States  rights.  Federal  power,  con- 
servative, liberal,  moderate,  violence,  law  ;.:icl 
order.  Central  Government,  and  soverc.^-:: 
State." 

The  class  listened  attentively.     One  of  .: 
members.  Wendell  Wllkie  Gunn,  was  the  .'   ;- 
ond    Negro    student    to    graduate    from    :. 
white  Alabama  college. 

One  June  day  in  the  future  Carl  El!;  • 
may  be  able  to  tell  an  Alamaba  graduat.iig 
class  that  the  bird  everyone  thought  v.  .s 
an  albatross,  in  reality,  was  a  phoeni:'.  - 
arisen,  live  and  kicking,  from  the  ashes. 


Reorganization  of  Customs  Districts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF   OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.? 

Monday,  June  14,  1965 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak.  .-. 
today  I  am  happy  to  submit  for  the  Rt  - 
oRD  a  memorial  passed  by  the  Ore.:-  n 
Legislative  Assembly  expressing  its  co;.- 
cern  over  the  recent  announcement  ^f 
plans  to  reorganize  the  Bureau  of  C:^- 
toms.  I  am  happy  to  introduce  this 
memorial  today  because,  since  its  p:.>- 
sage.  Members  of  the  Congress  work:-.^ 
with  officials  of  the  Treasury  Depai*tm  :n 
have  been  able  to  effect  a  workable  so.  ;- 
tion  to  the  problem  cited  in  this  mcr.  •- 
rial.  It  is  always  a  pleasiu'e  for  mc  to 
be  able  to  answer  a  request  from  :ho 
people  of  my  State  with  "thank  you  f ''. 
your  active  interest;  we  have  reachcr!  r. 
satisfactory  solution." 

This  solution,  which  simply  rccogni  .> 
the  fact  that  Portland  is  the  No  1 
diT  cargo  port  on  the  west  coast,  is  in 
the  fonn  of  an  agreement  with  the 
Trea,sury  Department  to  make  Forth  iid 
and  Seattle  distinct  headquarters  wilhm 
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the  proi>osed  new  region.  As  the  Mem- 
ber of  the  Oregon  delegation  represent- 
ing the  city  of  Portland,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  Treasury 
Department  for  their  understanding  of 
tlie  economic  interests  of  Oregon  and 
their  splendid  cooperation. 
The  memorial  follows: 

House  Joint  Memorial  25 

To  His  Excellency,  the  Honorable  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Honorable 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  to  the  Honorable  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States     of     America     in     Congress     As- 
sembled: 
We,  your  memorialists,  the  53d  Legislative 
.Assembly  of  tlie  State  of  Oregon,  in  legisla- 
: i\e    session    assembled,    most    respectfully 
represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  a  report  on  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  U.S.  Customs  has  been 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastuy, 
v.hich  report  contemplates  the  downgrading 
of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  services  fur- 
!  ished  by  the  U.S.  Customs  office  in  Port- 
l.ind,  Greg.;  and 

Whereas  the  downgrading  of  the  U.S.  Cus- 
I  ms  office  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  would  severe- 
I  .•  impair  its  ability  to  furnish  adequate  serv- 
ices to  local  brokers,  exporters  and  importers, 
■lius  affecting  the  economy  of  the  region: 
.  nd 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Customs  offices  m  the 
-■ruvte  of  Oregon  have  a  long  tradition  of  serv- 
;  c  to  the  people  of  the  west  coast,  the  first 
U.S.  Customs  office  on  the  west  coast  hav- 
uig  been  established  in  Oregon  in  1848.  and 
tae    headquarters   office    in    Portland.    Oreg., 

1  a  1870;  and 

Whereas  Portland,  Oreg..  as  the  headquar- 
ters i>ort  for  the  U.S.  Customs  District  29, 
.i;.50  serves  the  Oregon  ports  of  Astoria,  New- 
p  >rt  and  Coos  Bay  and  the  Washington  ports 
i :  Longview  and  Vancouver  and  Is  of  serv- 
■  e  to  the  inland  empire  consisting  of  the 
.'-  ates  of  Oregon,  Idaho.  Montana,  and  part  of 
w.ishlngton;  and 

Whereas  Portland,  Oreg..  is  a  national  dis- 
:.  .bution  center  for  Imported  and  exported 

2  ods:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved    by   the   Legis^lative    Assembly   of 

c  State  of  Oregon : 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  me- 
n  orialized  to  revise  the  proposed  plan  for 
r- organization  of  custonxs  districts  as  con- 
t.  ined  in  the  report  issued  in  December  1964 
iiv  the  Bureau  of  Customs  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  entitled  "An  evaluation  of: 
Mission,  Organization,  Management"  and 
f  .mmonly  referred  to  as  the  "Stover  Re- 
p  >rt"  so  that  the  proposed  customs  dis- 
■;ict  19  be  divided  into  two  districts,  one 
<y  which  shall  constitute  the  present  cus- 
*  ms  district  of  Oregon  (district  29)  and 
'tontana-Idaho  (district  33),  with  district 
i.i  -idquarters  In  Portland,  Oreg. 

*2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  trans- 
I  itted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
■  'e  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  each 
■'  omber  of  the  Oregon  congressional  dele- 
r  'ion. 


Dempsey  Was  Prepared 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  14,  1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
■  'day,  as  a  followup  to  my  previous  reso- 
'  it  ion,  Introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a 


Federal  Boxing  Commission.  Much  has 
been  said  recently  about  the  need  for 
congressional  action  into  the  various 
aspects  of  professional  boxing  which  Is 
threatened  with  extinction. 

Mr.  Joe  McNaughton,  in  the  June  10, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Pekin  Times,  points  up 
several  areas  the  Harris  committee  would 
do  well  to  explore  during  the  course  of 
their  investigation.  Mr.  McNaughton 
discusses  the  preparation  and  condition- 
ing of  Jack  Dwnpsey  as  compared  to  cur- 
rent boxers.  "ITie  article  and  the  text 
of  my  bill  follow: 

P»ROFESSIONAL    BoXINC 

( By  Joe  McNaughton ) 

Professional  boxing  Is  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction. 

It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  write  objectively 
about  boxing,  for  It  is  a  sport  in  which  I 
actively  participated  for  years,  and  for  dec- 
ades took  an  avid  Interest. 

Boxing,  like  Christianity  and  law.  is  part  of 
our  Greco-Roman  heritage. 

Pugilism  is  a  vestige  of  tlie  gladiatorial 
spectacles,  shows  in  which  the  destruction 
of  one's  opponent  was  the  object  of  the  con- 
test. Of  course,  in  the  Roman  Colosseiun, 
boxers  wore  spiked  gloves.  In  AJ3.  500,  Em- 
peror Theodoric  banned  this  form  of  pugi- 
lism. In  1920,  1.420  years  later,  boxing  was 
Icsnlized  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  modern  tinies.  under  the  Marquis  of 
Queensberry  rules,  an  honest  professional 
heavyweight  bout,  betweeji  skillful,  well  con- 
ditioned boxers,  arouses  contenders  and  spec- 
:  itors  to  the  apogee  of  excitement. 

Pugilism  demands  more  conditioning 
than  any  of  the  other  sports.  This  Is  a  broad 
statement  because  each  sport  calls  for  a 
special  kind  of  preparation.  Still,  because 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  boxing,  which  re- 
quires enormous  stamina  and  toughness,  plus 
lightning  speed  combined  with  Nijlnsky's 
sense  of  balance.  I  will  repeat  that  training 
for  a  professional  bout  is.  or  should  be.  most 
exacting. 

I  am  a  friend  of  professional  boxing  and 
wish  to  see  the  sport  flourish,  and  yet,  there 
.•re  .■■•ound  negative  argmnents. 

Tlie  overwhelming  majority  of  modern  box- 
i';s  ci'i  not  liave  the  necessary  backgroiuid 
o;  preparation.  They  are  not  really  in  condi- 
tion. Ideally,  every  professional  fighter 
should  have  first  performed  arduous  physical 
labor  as  a  boy,  then  trained  and  boxed  for 
years  before  coming  into  the  public  eye. 
Jack  Dempsey  was  a  classic  example  of  the 
•golden  age  fighter."  When  he  was  a  youth. 
Dempsey  worked  at  various  common  labor 
Jobs.  At  age  17,  he  toured  the  West.  m;xking 
iiis  living  by  entering  saloons  and  offering  to 
fight,  for  money,  any  man  at  the  bar.  Demp- 
sey weighed  155  i>oimds  and  tisually  baaied 
mature  200-pound  opponents  to  a  finish. 

July  4.  1919.  when  Jack  Dempsey  finally 
met  Jess  Willard  at  Toledo  in  a  struggle  for 
the  heavyweight  championship  of  tlie  world, 
he  ( Dempsey)  was  ready.  A  rock  hard  Demp- 
sey was  6  feet  1  inch  uall.  and  weighed  187 
pounds.  WUlard  was  6-feet  aii -Inches  tall, 
and  weighed  243  pounds.  In  the  first  round, 
Dempsey  broke  Willard's  jaw  and  foiu-  of  his 
ribs.  If  Cassius  Clay  had  been  in  Willard's 
shoes  on  that  occasion,  the  question  would 
not  have  been  which  was  the  better  man. 
but  whether  Clav  could  have  escaped  with 
his  life. 

Boxing  is  also  in  disrepute  because  the 
hoodlum  element  has  edged  in  and  there  is 
always  the  possibility,  or  even  probability, 
of  a  "fixed  fight." 

Another  question  mark  is  brain  damage. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  a  high  percent 
of  professional  fighters  receive  substantial 
brain  damage.  However,  most  professionals 
are  not  very  smart  to  begin  witii,  and  this  Is 
their  one  chance  of  making  a  fortune. 


I  am  in  favor  of  cleaning  up  boxing  and 
InslsUng  that  the  fightns  l>e  in  the  beet  pos- 
sible condition,  or  abolish  professional  bouts. 

H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  establish  and  prescribe  the  duties 
of  a  Federal  boxing  commission  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  that  the  channels  of 
interstate  commerce  are  free  from  false  or 
fraudulent   descriptions   or    depictions   of 
professional  boxing  contests 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That    (a) 
there  is  hereby  established  a  Federal  Com- 
mission on  Boxing  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission")    which  shall   consist  of 
three    persons   appointed   by   the   President. 
Members   of    the   Conunission   shall    receive 
compensation  as  provided  in  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949.    The  President  shall  desig- 
nate a  member  of  the  Commission  to  be  its 
Chairman. 

(b)  The  Conunission  may,  in  accordance 
with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  and  the 
civil  service  laws,  appoint  such  staff  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  Its 
functions. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
make  such  investigations  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  its  duties  mider  this  Act. 
For  the  purpose  of  any  Investigation  carried 
out  by  the  Commission,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 9  and  10  (relating  to  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  production  of  books,  papers 
and  docimaents)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  of  September  16.  1914.  as  amend- 
ed (15  U.S.C.  49,  50),  are  hereby  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  2.  The  Commission  shall  exercise  con- 
tinuing surveiUance  over  the  field  of  pro- 
fessional boxing.  Whenever  the  Commission 
determines  that  it  is  likely  that  a  professional 
boxing  event  which  is  to  be  televised  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  or  an  account  of  which 
is  to  be  transmitted  in  interstate  commerce 
by  wire  or  radio  (while  such  event  is  occur- 
ring) will  be  in  any  way  affected  by  bribery 
collusion  to  effect  the  result,  intentional  los- 
ing, racketeering,  including  terrorism,  extor- 
tion, organized  use  of  threats,  coercion,  in- 
timidation, or  use  of  violence,  it  may  Issue 
an  order  prohibiting  such  Interstate  trans- 
mission or  televising. 

Sec.  3.  Whoever  violates  an  order  of  the 
Commission  Issued  under  section  2  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  910,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  botii. 


U.S.  Highway  95  Through  Philadelphia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF    PENNSYLVANL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14.  1965 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  enclose  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  great  mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Honorable  James  H.  J.  Tate,  to  the 
Federal  Highway  Administrator,  Mr.  Rex 
M.  Whitton.  regarding  Interstate  High- 
way 95  in  our  city. 

The  letter  follows : 

City   of  Phil.\delphia. 

June    8.    1965. 
Mr.   Rex  Whitton, 

Federal  Highway  Administrator,   Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  Washmffton,  B.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Whitton:  Please  accept  my 
warmest  thanks  for  everything  you  have  done 
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to  assure  the  depression  of  Interstate  High- 
way 95  (the  E>elaware  expressway) ,  where  It 
passes  between  our  Justly  famed  Society  Hill 
redevelopment  and  the  planned  Penn's  land- 
ing project. 

Without  your  complete  understanding  of 
the  situation  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  achieve  this  tremendously  important 
change  in  design.  Now  that  it  has,  in  fact, 
been  achieved,  I  want  you  to  know  that  the 
entire  city  of  Phlladephla  Is  grateful  for 
your  enlightened  handling  of  the  problem. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  decision  to  de- 
press Interstate  Highway  95  is  fxUly  in  keep- 
ing with  President  Johnson's  determination 
to  make  America  more  beautiful,  especially 
along  its  highways.  It  would  have  been  dfcs- 
astrous  if  an  elevated  throughway  had  been 
allowed  to  desecrate  what  Is  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  beautiful  historic  areas 
in  the  United  States. 

With  all  good  wishes  and  kindest  personal 
regards,  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  H.  J.  Tate,  Mayor. 


my  district  are  fields  and  fields  covered 
by  our  State  flower,  the  blnebonnet,  and 
by  the  colorful  Indian  paint  brush  with 
its  many  colored  hues. 

The  wide  open  spaces  of  Texas  abound 
with  beauty,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  growing 
metropoli  are  well  designed  and  well 
plarmed  by  men  who  appreciate  and  pro- 
tect and  even  improve  on  nature's  work. 
Texans  are  proud  of  Texas  and  rightly 
BO.  For  this  reason  have  I  seen  fit  to 
disagree  with  the  misguided  opinions  by 
Mr.  Lewis. 


Minnesota  House  of  Representatives  Com- 
mends Future  Farmers  of  America 


Beauty  Abounds  m  Texas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14.  1965 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
27,  1965,  an  article  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Daily  News  written  by  Mr.  Ted 
Lewis  critical  of  my  home  State  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Lewis  inaccurately  claimed 
that  Texas  had  only  drab  landscape  and 
no  spots  of  beauty.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  take  great  issue  with  Mr.  Lewis.  In 
Texas,  the  home  of  our  astute  and  capa- 
ble President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and 
the  homes  of  my  22  Texas  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber,  there  are  many,  many 
spots  of  sheer  beauty.  Ranging  from  the 
rich,  lush  valleys  in  the  south,  the  glis- 
tening coastal  waters  around  Padre  Is- 
land and  the  gulf  coast,  to  the  charming 
hill  and  lake  country  in  central  Texas 
and  our  State  capital  of  Austin,  to  the 
inspiring  mountain  range  in  our  west- 
ern border.  There  are  many  places 
where  we  Texans  sit,  gaze  in  admiration 
at  God's  artistic  flare  and  contemplate 
our  good  fortune  to  be  so  blessed  with 
so  much  in  our  home  State.  I  am  sure 
everyone  of  my  good  colleagues  from 
Texas  can  cite  example  after  example  of 
the  places  in  his  district  which  makes 
Texas  a  marvelous  State  to  visit  on  va- 
cation or  in  which  to  settle  and  to  live. 

In  my  own  district  of  Dallas  County, 
the  farsighted  people  whom  I  represent 
have  established,  through  vigor  and  a 
progressive  spirit,  a  skyline  of  clean, 
modern  structures  which  reflect  the 
Texan's  appreciation  and  concern  for 
the  esthetic  and  for  beauty.  Dallas' 
Theater  Center,  designed  by  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  her  many  city  parks  festooned 
with  bright  arrays  of  multicolored  flow- 
ers, the  lovely  residential  areas  spread 
over  my  city  through  which  gurgle 
brooks  which  twist  and.  cavort  as  if 
frolicking  in  nature's  owir- playground, 
certainly  refute  Mr.  Lewis'  erring  re- 
marks.   In  the  countryside  surrounding 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14. 1965 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Min- 
nesota House  of  Representatives  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  commending 
the  Minnesota  Association  of  Future 
Farmers  of  America  for  tlieir  outstand- 
ing program  and  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  citizenship 
and  iniral  leadership  qualities  in  its  mem- 
bers as  well  as  the  agi-icultural  economy 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  The  resolu- 
tion specifically  mentions  the  Minnesota 
Future  Farmers'  wild  mallard  duck  pro- 
gram, tree-planting  projects,  installation 
of  slow-moving  vehicle  emblems,  state- 
wide antismoking  education  program, 
tools  for  the  Congo,  self-help  machinerj- 
program,  and  corn  for  Camp  Courage 
scholarship.s  and  .'^pccch  therapy  build- 
ing funds. 

The  resolution  follows: 

HorSE  ROSOLUTIO.N  21 

A  house  resolution  commending  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America 

Whereas  the  Minnesota  Association  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  has  Just  held  its 
36th  annual  State  convention  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture.  University  of  Minnesota; 
and 

Whereas  this  organizatioa  has  an  alltlme 
high  membership  of  14.236  students  enrolled 
in  high  school  vocatlon<il  agriculture  In  285 
secondary  schcx)ls  in  Minnesota;  and 

Whereas  members  of  this  organization  are 
contributing  to  the  agriculCural  economy  of 
this  great  State  of  Minneso'.a  through  the 
application  of  recammended  practices  in 
their  investment  ol  nearly  J*  million  in  farm- 
ing programs;  and 

Wherer-s  this  org.ir.ii-.i'.ion  conducts  otit- 
staiidlng  progran-iS  of  cor.6er\  .iliou  and  wild- 
life and  nearly  100  chapters  «'m  release  14.000 
wild  mallard  ducks  thi.-;  spring.  The  mem- 
bers have  engaged  in  a  tree  planting  program 
involving  over  5  million  seedlings;    and 

Whereas  this  orgnni.-^afcion  has  participated 
with  the  State  and  National  safety  councils 
to  promote  the  tise  of  slow-moving  vehicle 
emblems  on  farm  machinery;  and 

Whereas  this  is  the  only  known  youth  or- 
ganization conducting  a  satewide  antismok- 
ing education  program;  and 

Whereas  this  organization  has  contributed 
$100,000  to  charitable  activities,  including 
$37,000  for  a  speech  therppy  building  at 
Camp  CX)urage;  and 

Whereas  this  organization  has  contributed 
to  the  tools  for  Congo  and  self-help  ma- 
chinery programs :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved,  That  the  house  of  representa- 
tives commend  the  Minnesota  Association  ut 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  for  their  out  - 
standing  program  and  significant  contribi;- 
tlons  to  the  development  of  citizenship  ai.  i 
rural  leadership  qualities  In  its  members  a.s 
well  as  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  Sta-.e 
of  Minnesota;  be  It  futher 

Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  ti-.r 
house  of  representatives  forward  a  copy  c: 
this  resolution  to  the  Minnesota  Puiurt' 
Farmers  of  America  organization  at  the  State 
department  of  education,  vocational  educ- 
tion section. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  resolution  wa.^ 
introduced  and  a  request  made  for 
unanimous  consent  by  house  members 
Hon.  Harvey  B.  Sathre,  Adams;  Wendell 
Erickson,  Hills;  Douglas  Sillers,  Moor- 
head;  Frank  DeGroat,  Lake  Park;  Par.: 
P.  Overgaard,  Albert  Lea. 


The  Real  Alabama — Part  X 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   AL.ABASCA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  of  the  Nation's  most  ex- 
tensive river  systems  are  in  Alabama, 
and  our  State  has  worked  in  the  past  and 
is  now  working  to  develop  them  into 
major  elements  of  the  Nation's  watrr 
transportation  networks  and  also  source  ^ 
of  hydroelectric  power. 

The  stoiy  of  this  development  \va.- 
treated  in  an  article  appearing  in  tln^ 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  Apr;: 
25.     It  follows  here; 

Power  Dams   Assure  Even   Water  Flow 

Alabama's  wealth  of  natural  resourci 
which  include  one  of  the  most  extens!  . 
river  systems  in  the  Nation,  has  been  aica  .-. 
considerably  by  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  t;!  .. 
its  network  of  reservoirs  and  hydroelect: .. 
projects. 

These  waterways,  which  are  fed  by  a  rair- 
fall  averaging  50  inches  per  year,  offer  a  v.i-t 
potential  for  industry  coming  into  the  St:'.'-' 
The  nine  hydroelectric  projects  present.;, 
create  reservoirs  on  three  of  the  Stat; 
m.ajor  rivers — Coosa,  Tallapoosa,  and  W.;r; . 
Rivers. 

Besides  the  advantages  for  industry,  t'-t- 
area   has   more    than    128.000   acres   of   co::.- 
poundments   as   a   result   of    the    compan; 
existing    dam    projects,    for    fishing,    saili 
swimming,  motorboating.  camping,  and  p:  - 
nicking. 

W.^TER     I.MPOUNDMENT 

The  con.pany.  in  order  to  real);;e  the  i\-V. 
benefits  from  some  of  these  projects,  wii;:- 
draws  water  from  them  during  periods  : 
seasonably  low  rainfall  and  droughts,  wb.;  i 
usually  occur  in  the  late  fall. 

At  the  same  time,  capacity  is  provii.i'il 
behind  tltese  dams  to  store  flood  waters  dv.:- 
ing  periods  of  seasonally  heavy  rainfall  whii  :i 
come  in  the  winter  a:id  early  spring.  Tli.s 
stored  water,  in  turn,  is  released  during  the 
next  seasonal  drought  period. 

To  complete  the  development  of  t:.e 
Coosa  River,  Alabama  Power  Co.  undert<.  k 
the  largest  water  resources  conservati.'.i 
program  ever  undertaken  in  the  State  iy 
private  capital. 

PROJECTS    CITED 

The  projects  Included  the  Lock  3  D.  :r. 
near  Ragland,  and  the  Jordan  No.  2  projc.  i 
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near  Wetumpka.  in  the  lower  Coosa  River 
Basin.  Modification  of  the  Lay  Dam  by  rais- 
ing its  height  and  adding  new  generating 
capacity  was  also  included  in  the  major 
changes. 

The  $188  million  program  also  Included 
the  Weiss  Dam  near  Leesburg.  in  the  upper 
Coosa  River,  and  the  Logan  Martin  Dam, 
near  Vincent  and  Pell  City. 

When  the  current  program  is  completed 
in  1968,  another  20,000  acres  of  lake  area 
will  be  available. 


Rear  Adm.  R.  E.  M.  Ward,  U.S.  Navy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3.  1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent copy  of  Navy  magazine  carries  a 
story  about  Rear  Adm.  R.  E.  M.  Ward, 
U.S.  Navy.  We  all  remember  Admiral 
Ward  as  being  chief  of  legislative  af- 
fairs for  many  years  here  on  the  Hill 
where  he  endeared  himself  to  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him. 

As  set  forth  in  the  stoi-y,  Admiral  Ward 
"las  an  outstanding  record  as  a  submari- 
ner, though  through  innate  modesty,  he 
never  mentioned  it  and  I,  for  one,  am 
extremely  proud  to  call  "sweet  old  Bob" 
friend : 

Rear  Adm.  R.  E.  M.  Ward,  U.S.  N.4vv,  Com- 
mander. Naval  Reserve  Training   Command 

(By  Tom  Langenfeld) 
One  day  back  when  Robert  E.  M.  Ward 
'.v;w  commanding  a  submarine,  one  of  his 
ofUcers  drew  him  aside  and  asked  confiden- 
tially. "Have  you  heard  what  the  crew  is 
calling  yovi  now?" 

"No,"  said  Ward,  "What?" 
"Sweet  Old  Bob,"  replied  the  officer. 
"Sweet  Old  Bob."  gasped  Ward,  who  until 
hat    moment    had    considered    himself    tlie 
oughest  submarine  commander  in  the  busi- 
.e.ss.     "Wliat  are  we  going  to  do  about  that?" 
;liat?" 

"Oh.  I  wouldn't  worry  aBout  it  too  much." 
aid  the  officer.  "They're  just  tising  the 
.'litials  for  ."^hort," 

hard  driver 
Tiiat  was  a  good  many  years  ago.  but  Ad- 
'uiral  Ward,  now  commander  of  the  Naval 
reserve  Training  Command,  still  chuckles 
.bout  It.  and  admits  that  some  of  his  men 
:>robably  are  calling  him  by  the  same  initials 
1  "day.  Tliey  see  him  as  a  hard-driving  com- 
ianUer. 

But  tiiey  admire  him. 

A   trim,    compact   officer    whose   face   has 
•en  buniisliCd  by  salt  air  and  sun.  the  ad- 
miral looks  much  yovmger  than  his  51  years. 
!;■  he  expects  a   lot   from   his  men.  he  says. 
it's  bec4Uise  he  thinks  so  highly  of  them. 

"I  have  yet  to  have  a  duty  assignment 
Ahere  I  haven't  had  outstanding  people 
-irking  above  me.  with  me.  and  for  me,"  he 
lys.  And  he  adds:  -The  only  talent  you 
("ed  is  the  ability  to  surround  yourself 
;;h  talented  people." 

He  apparently  has  that  ability,  but  he  has 
If  played  a  variety  of  other  talents,  too.  For 
.5  distingnished  service  during  World  War 
n  he  was  awarded  two  Navy  Crosses  and  two 
-Silver  Stars.  He  also  wears  the  Presidential 
^nit  Citation  and  the  Navy  Unit  Commen- 
tiation. 

survived   a   sinking 
He  siu-vived  the  sinking  of  one  submarine 
irly   in   the  war  and  later  commanded  the 


U.S.S.  Sailfish  (ex-Squalis)  In  a  10-hour  ty- 
phoon-tossed battle  in  which  she  became  the 
first  submarine  to  sink  a  Japanese  carrier 
unassisted. 

Since  the  war  he  has  handled  a  balanced 
blend  of  sea  duty  and  administrative  assign- 
ments, ranging  from  Chief  of  Legislative  Af- 
fairs to  Commander  of  Amphibious  Group 
Two.  Atlantic,  the  post  he  held  before  taking 
the  Reserve  command  at  Omaha,  Nebr..  last 
October  6. 

When  Ward  decided  at  the  age  of  15  that 
he  wanted  to  be  a  naval  officer,  he  had  no 
way  of  knowing,  of  course,  that  36  years  later 
he  would  be  a  rear  admiral  In  landlocked 
Nebraska  with  a  fort  for  a  flagship  (Port 
Omaha,  bvhlt  by  the  -Army  in  1868).  After 
spending  most  of  his  life  on.  under,  or  at 
least  very  near  the  sea.  he  could  be  excused 
if  he  felt  a.s  though  he  had  run  aground. 
And  while  he  has  to  admit  that  the  stout 
aroma  of  Omaha's  sprawling  stockyards  and 
meat  packing  industry  will  never  replace  the 
smell  of  salt  water,  he  finds  his  assignment 
in  the  Midlands  chaTienging. 

Ward  has  beco.me  interested  in  Fort 
Omaha's  history,  and  he's  looking  around  for 
more  documents  like  t!ie  one  that  turned  up 
not  long  after  he  arrived  last  fall.  It  was 
a  warning  sign  that  said:  Soldiers  will  re- 
frain from  shooting  buffalo  from  the  bar- 
racks. 

HAS      C.OOD-SI7FD     FLEET 

Prom  i'.is  headquarters.  Ward  directs  the 
training  of  all  Navy  reservists  except  those 
in  the  Air  Reserve.  His  fleet  comprises  81 
ships.  300  Reserve  Trainings  Ceijters  and  152 
other  Training  facilities. 

The  ships— destroyers,  destroyer  escorts, 
submarines.  minesweepers.  and  patrol 
boats — are  located  in  ports  along  both  coasts, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  training  centers  are  scattered  through- 
out tlie  continent<il  United  Sti\tes  and 
Hawaii. 

Fort  Om:<ha  is  right  in  the  center  of  it  all. 
and  that,  says  the  admiral,  makes  it  an 
ideal  spot  for  the  headquarters  of  a  nation- 
wide command — even  though  the  closest 
water  is  the  Missouri  River.  The  forts 
pro.ximity  to  Oflutt  Air  Force  Base  gives  the 
admiral  quick  access  to  swift  military  flights 
for  his  frequent  inspection  trips  to  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  liis  command. 

In  the  first  10  weeks  after  he  took  com- 
mand, for  ex.imple.  Ward  traveled  more  than 
20.000  miles  from  co.ast  to  coast,  visiting  each 
of  the  naval  districts  to  conduct  seminars 
and  in.spections  at  dozens  of  training  centers. 

One  look  at  his  travel  schedule  makes  It 
easy  to  understand  how  he  acquired  one 
nickname  many  years  ago  tliat  is  still  used 
by  his  men  today:  Ward's  initials,  R.  E.  M.. 
stand  for  Robert  Elwin  McGraner,  but  his 
men  insist  they  stand  for  Run  Every  Minute. 

"I've  worked  hard  all  my  life."  he  says, 
adding  tliat  he  wouldn't  have  wanted  it  any 
other  way. 

WARDS'    OPEN    HOUSE 

His  father  was  graduated  from  Stanford 
Law  School  at  21  and  became  a  country 
law\-er  in  Antioch.  Calif.  The  family  lived  In 
a  three-story  concrete  building  that  was 
once  a  small  hospital.  Visitors  were  always 
welcome.  Mrs.  Ward  never  knew  how  many 
to  expect  for  breakfast. J  The  Wards  took  in 
needy  children  and  kept  coffee  and  goulash 
on  the  stove  at  all  times  for  the  benefit  of 
neighbors  who  dropped  in  day  and  night. 
Once  a  friend  cam.e  from  Baston  to  visit  for 
a  month  and  stayed  for  17  years. 

It  was  a  wonderful  environment  to  grow  up 
in,  the  admiral  observes,  but  it  wasn't  very 
economical.  Starting  when  he  was  11,  he 
went  to  work  for  a  dairy.  He  got  up  at  3:45 
am.,  6  days  a  week,  to  help  mUk  the  cows, 
bottle  the  milk,  and  deliver  the  bottles.  He 
finished  his  route  by  7:30  ajn.  in  time  for 
breakfast  at  the  dairy.  When  classes  ended 
at  3:30  p.m..  Ward  stayed  on  to  finish  his 
homework,  then  it  was  off  to  the  dairy  again 


to  "milk,  bottle  and  deliver."  He  woiUd  get 
home  at  8:30  p.m.,  Just  in  time  to  go  to  bed. 

The  Job  earned  him  $17.50  a  month  until 
he  got  into  high  school  and  was  tapped  by 
several  of  his  school's  athletic  teams.  He 
lettered  in  track,  baseball,  football,  basket- 
ball, swimming,  and  tennis. 

^^'hen  he  was  15  and  a  Junior  In  high 
school,  he  took  $250  he  had  saved  and  went 
to  San  Francisco  to  buy  a  trumpet.  He 
wandered  all  over  the  city,  bought  a  box  of 
candy  a  d  a  potted  plant  for  his  mother  and 
a  smoking  jacket  for  his  dad,  then  laden  with 
his  packages  he  took  a  cable  car  to  the  top 
of  Nib  Hill.  There  he  gazed  out  over  the  as- 
yet  unbridged  Golden  Gate  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  future. 

THE    dri:am 

He  saw  the  ships  steaming  into  the  mile- 
wide  corridor  of  water  that  connects  San 
Francisco  Bay  with  the  open  sea,  and  he  knew 
that  he  wanted  to  be  a  ship  commander  wheia 
h'  grew  up. 

And  someday,  he  thought.  I  will  bring  my 
ship  through  the  Golden  Gate. 

He  graduated  from  high  school  at  18,  find- 
ing time  to  become  an  Eagle  Scout  along  the 
way.  He  completed  one  semester  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  before  getting  his  ap- 
pointment to  Annapolis. 

He  went  out  for  football  at  the  Academy 
and  made  the  squad,  although  he  weighed 
only  154  pounds.  He  got  his  first  under- 
water experience  by  going  out  for  water  polo, 
got  his  nose  broken  boxing  and  tried  wres- 
tling for  a  year.  He  stayed  with  track  for  a 
couple  of  years,  clearing  12  feet  3  Inches 
in  the  pole  vault — not  a  bad  mark  in  the 
bamboo-pole  days. 

Ward  was  graduated  in  1935  and  got  his 
first  sea  duty  aboard  the  battleship  U.S.S. 
Texa<!  and  the  cruiser  U.S.S.  Ausru.<rfa.  It  was 
while  he  was  on  the  Tczas  that  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  girl  who  would  become  Mrs. 
Ward,  the  former  Prances  L.  Larco  of  Santa 
Barbara.  C:ilif.  They  were  married  in 
Shanghai. 

Their  first  hotne  was  a  converted  stable  in 
the  walled  city  of  Manila  In  the  PMUpplnes. 

The  couple  was  in  New  London,  Oonn., 
when  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor. 
Ward  had  just  completed  submarine  school. 
and  he  was  already  en  route  to  the  Pacific 
aboard  the  stibmarine  S-26  when  their  son 
Robert,  the  first  of  three  children,  was  born 
December    12. 

SINKS    TOP    CARRIER 

S-26  never  reached  its  objective.  It  was 
rammed  by  an  escort  14  miles  off  Balboa  on 
Jantiary  25.  1942.  and  sank  with  most  of  her 
49  men  trapped  inside.  Three  men  who  had 
been  on  the  bridge  escaped.    One  was  Ward. 

After  a  tour  as  executive  officer  of  the  sub- 
marine U.S.S.  Gurnard  during  the  North 
/'rican  landings.  Ward  took  command  of  the 
U.S.S.  Sailfish.  It  was  on  his  first  patrol  as 
skipper  that  the  Sailfish  met  and  sank  the 
Japanese  aircraft  carrier  Cliupo  250  miles 
southeast  of  Tokyo  Bay  on  December  4.  1943. 
The  Chuyo  was  the  first  large  Japanese  man- 
of-war  sunk  by  a  submarine  In  16  months. 

Shaken  by  the  depth  charges  and  later 
bombed,  the  Sailfish  nevertheless  completed 
her  patrol  and  returned  to  the  States  for  re- 
pairs. And  fulfilling  the  dream  of  a  boy  on 
Nob  Hill.  Ward  brought  the  battered  boat 
into  San  Francisco  Bay  throtigh  the  Golden 
Gate 

He  tock  the  Sailfish  on  two  more  patrols, 
sinking  additional  shipping  and  two  destroy- 
ers on  the  first  run  and  picking  up  11  Amer- 
ican aviators  who  had  been  shot  down  mak- 
ing air  strikes  at  Tarawa  on  the  second. 

In  1945,  he  took  command  of  a  new  sub- 
marine, the  U.S.S.  Sea  Leopard,  and  was 
headed  for  action  In  the  Pacific  when  the 
war  ended.  In  1946.  he  switched  to  the  sub- 
marine U.S.S.  Chopper. 

Two  years  later  he  took  over  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  (ASW)  training  at  the  Pacific 
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Fleet  Sonar  School  in  San  Diego.  Then, 
after  a  tour  as  executive  oflScer  of  the  sub- 
marine UJ8.S.  Nereus  In  1950,  he  took  com- 
mand of  Submarine  Division  52  which  com- 
prised five  guppy-type  subs. 

GOT    FLAG    RANK     EARLY 

He  was  a  student  at  the  National  War 
College  in  1953-54.  then  became  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  2  years.  In  1956,  he  as- 
sumed command  of  Submarine  Squadron  7 
and  helped  work  out  some  radical  new 
submarlne-versus-submarine  combat  tech- 
niques. 

A  year  later  he  returned  to  a  surface  ship, 
the  amphibious  attack  cargo  ship  tT.S.S. 
Washburn.  The  next  year  he  moved  up  to  a 
heavy  cruiser,  the  U.S.S.  Rochester 

He  was  selected  for  rear  admiral  in  1959, 
one  of  the  youngest  men  to  achieve  the  rank, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  oflfice  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  Later  he  went  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  served 
from  April  1960  to  May  1962  as  Chief  of  Leg- 
islative Affairs. 

"It's  a  Job  very  few  military  officers  get  to 
have,"  Ward  says.  "It  gave  me  a  deep,  rein- 
forced respect  for  the  way  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment operates." 

During  the  following  year  he  was  director 
of  the  Material  Management  Study  Group, 
turning  out  a  vast  volume  of  recommenda- 
tions on  the  Navy's  material  management: 
then  he  took  command  of  Amphibious  Groxip 
2   In  May   1963. 

Nebraskans  are  proud  to  have  Ward 
at>oard.  Gov.  Prank  Morrison  welcomed  him 
by  making  him  an  admiral  in  the  mythical 
Nebraska  navy.  And  Ward  has  discovered 
that  since  taking  over  the  Reserve  command 
he  is  known  from  here  to  the  Orient  and  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  as  "Mr.  Omaha." 

That's  quite  an  improvement  on  sweet 
old  Bob. 


The  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Ordination  of 
Jozsef  Cardinal  Mindszenty 


living  witness  and  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
religious  freedom.  On  this  occasion  we  re- 
call, at  once  with  Joy  and  witb  sadness,  the 
ordination  of  the  yoimg  HungBrian  priest  on 
June  12,  1915.  Father  Mindszenty,  \xan 
March  29,  1892,  in  Csehimindseent,  Hungary, 
was  but  23  when  he  took  up  his  priestly  of- 
fice. Under  the  Nazi  occupation,  Father 
Mlndszenty's  pastoral  care  for  his  oppressed 
people,  and  his  activities  in  alleviating  thetr 
hardships,  led,  in  1944.  both  to  his  elevation 
to  the  post  of  bishop  of  Veszpteni.  and  to  his 
imprisonment.  On  October  2.  1945,  after  the 
Allied  victory  and  his  release  from  prison,  he 
was  made  archbishop  of  Esztergom  and  pri- 
mate of  Hungary.  Soon  after  ihis  February 
18,  1946.  he  was  made  cardinal. 

But  though  his  faitlifnl  Hvuigariaii  people 
love  and  honor  Cardinal  Mindfzenty:  though 
Popes  have  raised  him  to  the  hiehest  eccle- 
siastical honor  short  of  the  papacy  itself: 
and  though  freemen  everywhere  look  with 
admiration  and  sympathy  upon  his  courage 
and  his  suffei^ngs — yet  it  is.  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis, to  his  Communist  oppreBsors  that  this 
man  owes  his  most  shining  glories.  It  is  the 
tragic  irony  of  persecution  tlvit  it  magnifies 
and  ennobles  ite  victims,  while  it  dwarfs  the 
persecutors  themselves.  The  world  knows 
and  loves  Cardinal  Mindszenty.  Those  who 
tried  him  and  those  who  testified  p.gainst  him 
in  the  Stalinist  regime  of  1949  are  long  for- 
gotten. When  Hungary  rises,  free  and 
glorious,  from  the  present  term  oi  Commu- 
nist domination,  Joszef  Mindszenty  will 
come  into  his  own  as  one  of  tlie  greatest  na- 
tional and  religious  heroes  ia  the  long  and 
honorable  history  of  the  Htincarirn   people 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    SIICHIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14.  1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted  I  insert  Into 
the  Appendix  of  tlie  Record  the  follow- 
ing statement  on  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  ordination  of  Jozsef  Cardinal 
Mindszenty : 

The  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Ordination  of 
Jozsef  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
On  June  12,  1965.  lovers  of  freedom  tiie 
world  over  Join  to  do  honor  to  the  heroic 
Hungarian  'cardinal,  Jozsef  Mindszenty, 
whose  stubborn  resistance  to  tyranny  has 
thrilled  and  inspired  us  through  many  years. 
This  date  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Jozsef  Mlndszenty's  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood. Physically,  this  priests  pastoral  mis- 
sion is  prevented,  this  archbishop's  jurisdic- 
tion impeded,  this  primate's  authority  nul- 
lified, and  this  cardinals  participation  In  the 
administration  of  the  Catholic  Church  made 
impossible.  Yet  still  this  priest,  archbishop, 
primate,  and  cardinal,  deprived  of  his  right- 
ful place  and  official  functions  in  the  Catho- 
lic Ch torch  in  Hungary,  stands  before  the 
world  In  a  glory  beyond  these  dignities.  Im- 
prisoned by  the  Nazi  tyrants  in  1944  and 
1945:  imprisoned  again  by  the  Communist 
tyrants  from  1949  to  1956;  and  living  in  ref- 
uge In  the  VS.  Embassy  In  Budapest  since 
November    1956,    Cardinal   Mindszenty   is   a 


Prevent  Duplication  of  Effort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CM.n'ORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Monday,  June  14.  1965 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent years  this  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  have  combined  to  superim- 
pose programs  upon  program.^.  The  re- 
sult has  been  duplication,  oonfu.sion.  and 
outright  waste. 

An  excellent  example  of  .some  of  this 
confusion  and  duplication  was  recently 
conveyed  to  me  in  a  letter  I  received  from 
Mr.  R.  P.  Weiss,  administrative  assist- 
ant. Jefferson  Union  School  District  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.  I  believe  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  would  be  interested  in 
reading  Mr.  Weiss"  letter  to  me.  It  will 
clearly  point  out  that  there  is  a  ci-ying 
need  for  guidelines  to  prevent  duplica- 
tion of  effort. 

The  letter  follows : 

Jefferson  TJnion  School  Di.-,trict. 

Santa  Clara.  Calif..  June  .7.  1965. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Gvbser. 
Rayburn  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  CHARtiE:  In  the  past '.seseral  weeks  I 
have  seen  further  evidence  of  dupllc^ition  of 
effort,  and  I  have  also  seen  further  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  school  people  that  this 
duplication  exists.  In  Santa  Clara  County 
we  must  recognize  the  effort.s  of  our  own 
county  office  of  education  in  their  attempts 
to  avoid  duplicity;  however,  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  laws  passed  at  the  Federal  and  State 
level  which  affect  educ^ition.  It  would  appear 
there  have  l>een  few  guidelines  offered  to 
eliminate  this  needless  duplication  of  effort. 

Perhaps,  on  one  of  yotir  visit*  home,  you 


would  like  to  speak  to  our  teachers  associa- 
tion with  regard  to  Federal  aid  to  educatioJi 
Our  association  is  almost  500  strong  and  in- 
cludes teachers,  administrators,  counselorF 
nurses,  psychologists,  and  librarians.  Otir 
local  association  has  formed  a  sp>ecial  com- 
mittee to  study  the  effect  of  Federal  aid  t 
education  on  our  local  program,  and  a  pres- 
entation by  you  to  the  entire  associatio: 
would  assist  them  greatly  in  their  effort'^ 
Please  advise  me  how  we  might  schedule  a 
program  In  the  fall  that  would  be  convei;- 
ient  to  you. 

Sincerely. 

R.  P.  Weiss. 
Administrative  Assistant. 


Congress — More  Profligate  Than  the 
President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14, 1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  free- 
spending  Democrats  and  the  expensiv 
economy-minded  President  Johnson  arr 
feeding  the  flames  of  inflation  vmder  tht 
guise  of  progress.  The  President  ha> 
asked  for  voluntary  restraint  on  the  pai  ^ 
of  management  and  labor. 

In  some  cases   he  has   succeeded   b; 
using  Executive  pressure.    This  canno 
be  called  voluntary  restraint.     That  i.- 
unless  you  are  a  Democrat.     Unfortu- 
nately, until  election  time,  the  peop. 
must  rely  on  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  practice  voluntary  restraint.    I; 
has   already  become  obvious   that  thi 
faith  of  our  people  has  been  betrayed  by 
a  most  blatant  disregard  of  sound  eco- 
nomic principles  in  the  pursuit  of  abso- 
lute political  control  by  the  exploitatior 
of  eveiy  man's  common  concern  for  Uv- 
poor.    It  is  my  belief  that  in  the  nex' 
election,  many  of  those  in  the  Congres 
who  have  failed  to  practice  voluntaiT  re- 
straint will  be  involuntai-lly  restrair.c^ 
from  returning  to  Congress, 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  editorial  in  tl. 
Chicago  Tribune  on  Jime  8  expresses  .< 
reasonable  concern   for   the   actions  o! 
Congress  in  handling  the  Pi-esident's  ex- 
pensive economy  and  it  reads  as  foUow.'- 

MoRE  Profxigate  Than  the   Presidf.nt 

As  profligate  a  spender  as  President  Johr- 
.son   is.   Congress  is  proving  more   profliga*' 
still.     Congress  is  supposed  to  be  the  wati^l; 
clog  of  the  Treasury  and  prudent  control"'  : 
of  the  purse  strings.     If  so.  the  watchd' 
has    taken    knockovit    drops    and    the    ptir 
.strings  ha'.c  been  cut  to  .speed  the  flow 
dollars. 

In  his  Washington  radio  report  last  Sati:: 
day.  Walter  Trohan,  chief  of  the  Capital  hi  - 
reau  of  the  Tribune,  recited  the  dismal  far- 
He  said  that  the  President's  budget  called  i 
42  specific  authorizations.    Of  these,  32  we: 
for  authoriz.'ition  to  spend  new  or  addition 
funds.     The  remaining   10  were   to  save 
recover  funds. 

Congress  has  rushed  to  comply  with  ti.' 
spending  requests.  Among  major  appropri,.- 
tions  already  approved  are  those  for  the  At'- 
palachla  area.  Federal  handouts  to  educatio: 
contributions  to  the  International  Moneta-  . 
Fund,  increases  in  the  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  program,  and  for  Feder .: 
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r.pport  of  sewer  construction.  Seven  other 
spending  bills  have  been  passed  by  either 
senate  or  House. 

So  far  only  one  bill  to  save  money  has 
been  passed,  and  that  only  by  the  House. 

I  he  savings  are  the  negligible  sum  of  $714 
;;iillion — a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  an  admin- 
istrative budget  that  Is  expected  to  hit  $105 
:'.llion  In  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 

1  his  legislation  is  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
::ient  to  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and 
l\\rm.  Credit  Act  which  would  help  to  elimi- 
i.ate  Government  credit  In  Federal  Inter- 
mediate credit  banks. 

Congress  has  backed  away  from  proposals 
•o  save  by  merging  the  Army  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  and  to  cut  agricultural  re- 

earch  and  conservation,  as  well  as  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals.  Mr.  Johnson,  re- 
.  ponding  to  a  clamor  of  protest  from  affected 
.  nnmunlties,  has  shelved  his  recommenda- 
tion that  14  veterans  hospitals  be  closed. 

Of  course,  the  window  dressing  of  Presi- 
dential "economy"  is  meaningless.  In  1964, 
;.u  election  year,  Mr.  Johnson  loaded  part 
of  his  1965  fiscal  year  spending  onto  the 
1  ite    President    Kennedy's    budget    for    the 

•  revlous  fiscal  year.  In  order  to  make  him- 
;elf  look  good,  and  this  year  he  had  to  come 
back  to  Congress  for  supplementary  appro- 
priations to  cover  spending  in  excess  of  fig- 
\ires  slimmed  down  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Trolian  reckons  that  the  budget  for 
:  :\e  fiscal  year  1966  will  carry  about  $3  bil- 
lion In  spending  for  12  large  new  programs, 
.-'ich  as  that  for  the  war  on  poverty.  An- 
other bUlion  and  a  half  will  be  added  in  sup- 
]-lementary  appropriations. 

Although  Mr.  Trohan  perceives  the  possl- 
"■illty  of  cuts  In  the  budget  amounting  to 
-  3  billion,  he  states  that,  with  free-spend- 
.Ag  Democrats  in  the  saddle,  and  Congress 
t-Oing  along  In  a  carefree  fashion,  economy 
■.vill  never  materialize.  He  anticipates  that 
Federal  spending  will  rise  $5  billion  a  year  In 
ae  ftiture,  with  a  proportionate  degree  of  in- 
•Uition,  so  that  the  Nation  has  seen  the 
list  of  budgets  which.  In  theory,  at  least, 
rounder  $100  billion. 

The  cash  budget  for  the  year.  Including 
■  isbursements  through  trust  funds  such  as 

•  .lOse  for  social  security  and  high-way  con- 

ruction.  Is  now  $127.4  billion— up  $33.1  bil- 
"iion  from  Mr.  Eisenhower's  last  year  in  of- 
!  .-e.  As  Inflation  proceeds,  the  people  will 
l-Live  larger  numbers  of  dollars,  but  the  dol- 
:  !rs  will  constantly  buy  less.  This  Is  the 
prodtict  of  uncorseted  Presidential  spending 
;  ollcles  and  the  abandonment  of  any  trace 
'  f  restraint  by  a  Congress  which  throws  bil- 
I'Dns  around  like  confetti. 


Midshipmen  Class  of  1965  Commence- 
ment Address  by  Paul  H.  N'tze,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMIXG 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1965 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
ommencement  address  of  the  Honor- 
able Paul  H.  Nitze,  Secretary  of  the 
^  'avy,  at  the  graduation  exercises  for  the 
midshipmen  Class  of  1965.  they  are: 

Dean  Delwin  Sedar,  son  of  the  late 
Mike  Sedar  and  Evelyn  Sedar. 

Thomas  James  Coyler,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marvin  Coyler. 


Kenneth  Michael  Castelano,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Castelano. 

This  graduation  was  particularly 
meaningful  for  me,  because  Mr.  Sedar 
is  the  son  of  the  late  Mike  Sedar.  who 
was  a  classmate  and  lifelong  friend  of 
m^ine  and  who  was  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  Wyoming  for  his  example  of  courage, 
physical  fitness,  and  his  moral  leader- 
ship. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  join  Secretary 
Nitze  in  his  wish  to  the  midshipmen  of 
"Godspeed  and  good  luck." 

The  address  follows : 

Remarks  by  the  Honor-able  Paul  H.  NrrzE. 

Secretart  of  the  Navy,  at  the  Graduatiok 

of  the  vs.  Naval  Academy  MmsaiPMEN, 

Class  or  1965,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Thank  you.  Admiral  Minter.  Members  of 
the  class  of  1965.  distinguished  guests,  ca- 
reers beginning  here  today  will  play  fascinat- 
ing parts  In  the  unfolding  of  the  final  third 
of  the  20th  century.  The  class  of  1965  will 
have  members  on  active  duty  until  the  year 
2007.  It  has  an  excellent  chance  to  produce 
the  first  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  per- 
haps the  first  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  of  the  21&t  century. 

During  the  next  several  minutes,  let  us 
project  ourselves  into  the  42  years  during 
which  this  class  will  make  its  contribution 
to  our  national  destiny,  speculating:  first,  on 
the  statistical  projection  of  the  class  as  It 
progresses  from  today's  base  of  the  career 
pjTamid  to  the  ultimate  peak;  second,  on  the 
kind  of  world  in  which  you  will  play  your 
part;  third,  on  the  probable  impact  of  this 
developing  world  of  military  careers. 

The  class  profile  can  be  forecast  with  rea- 
sonable confidence.  We  already  know  the 
statistics  of  the  career  choices  you  have  made 
upon  graduation.  The  class  graduates  today 
801  strong.  Seventy  of  these  are  entering  the 
Marine  Corps:  3,  the  Army;  10,  the  Air  Force. 
Of  the  remainder,  we  can  predict  the 
following : 

By  1967,  713  of  you  will  have  been  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant  (Jg.) ;  by  1969,  682  of  you 
will  have  achieved  the  rank  of  lieutenant; 
by  1975,  409  of  you  will  be  lieutenant  com- 
manders. By  that  j'ear  j'ovu"  choices  of  basic 
career  channels  will  have  become  final. 
Among  you,  at  that  time,  there  will  be  103 
naval  aviators;  146  submariners:  80  surface 
officers:  20  engineering  duty  officers;  7 
weapons  engineering  duty  officers;  15  con- 
struction engineering  corps  officers;  23  sup- 
ply officers.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  of 
those  who  remain  in  the  line  -will  have  com- 
pleted postgraduate  courses.  By  1981.  a  large 
number  of  you  will  become  commanders;  by 
1987  a  sizable  portion  of  that  group  will  be 
captains.  Between  the  years  1988  and  1995. 
some  20  to  30  of  those  captains  will  have 
achieved  flag  rank.  By  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod, scvcr.il  of  you  will  have  achieved  three- 
star  rank.  Bv  \he  end  of  the  centtiry,  this 
class  will  have  four-star  admirals  in  com- 
mand of  fleets  or  u.-iified  commands.  Aiid 
within  a  year  or  two  alter  that,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  2l't  century,  a  midshipman  sit- 
ting here  today  will  probably  run  up  the  flag 
of  CNO  or  of  Chairman  of  the  JCS. 

To  pave  t}ie  'vay  for  our  projection  of  ti:e 
nature  of  those  years  in  vohich  your  careers 
will  be  spent,  let  us  recall  the  literally  un- 
believable forecast  that  we  might  have  made 
42  years  apio  to  the  graduating  class  of  1923 
Mid.shipman  Arleigh  Burke  and  his  graduat- 
ing cla?smates  might  have  considered  a 
spe.:.kcr  reasonable  to  have  predicted  the 
futtire  breakup  of  the  patchwork  world  order 
created  out  of  the  chaos  of  World  War  I 
He  might  have  seemed  foolish,  however,  to 
have  predicted  the  worldwide  depression  of 
1929-33.  And  what  sace  could  have  foretold 
the  rise  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  the  abject 
terror  >bf  the  thirties  and  forties  In  Stalin's 
Russia,  ithe  cataclvsm  of  World  War  II.  the 


alliance  of  the  free  world  with  Communist 
Russia,  the  postwar  struggle  of  Europe 
against  Commumst  Russia,  the  communlza- 
tion  of  China?  Who  in  his  wildest  imagina- 
tion, In  1923,  could  have  predicted  fission 
weapons,  to  be  followed  by  fusion  weapons 
and  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  sys- 
tems? Who  could  have  foreseen  the  concept 
of  limited  war  fought  In  Korea  with  the 
United  States  acting  as  the  executive  agent 
of  a  then  unconcelved  Umted  Nations? 
Who  could  have  visualized  the  then  isola- 
tionist United  States:  assisting  In  1947  the 
Greelis  and  Tvnks;  taking  over  the  role  of 
the  British  In  the  Mediterranean;  pouring 
billions  of  treasure  Into  the  reconstruction 
of  Europe;  or  fighting  to  assist  South  Viet- 
nam to  preserve  her  Independence?  Could 
one  possibly  have  foreseen  the  sovereign 
nations  of  the  world  increasing .  in  number 
from  about  60  to  123? 

Could  one  have  predicted  two  super  powers, 
each  risking  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  mllUona 
of  their  citizens,  over  the  Issue  of  the  em- 
placement of  missiles  In  Cuba? 

If  these  forecasts  might  have  seemed  fan- 
tastic 42  years  ago,  let  tis  strike  out  boldly 
in  suggesting  possible  changes  in  the  next 
42.  My  own  judgment  would  be  that  how- 
ever imaginatively  we  do  so,  we  shall  fall 
on  the  conservative  side  of  the  mark. 

On  the  political  scene,  in  the  next  40  years, 
under  the  Influence  of  rapidly  changing 
technological  and  population  factors,  the 
world  will  be  dramatically  different.  The 
niost  dangerous  pressure  point  of  recent 
years,  the  continuing  division  of  Germany 
and  the  Isolation  of  Berlin,  could  well  have 
been  eliminated  through  the  unification  of 
the  two  Germanles  within  a  larger  European 
association. 

The  nations  of  much  of  Europe  and  the 
Western  Hemispliere  will  probably  have 
worked  out  arrangements  to  associate  to 
solve  their  supranational  problems  of  con- 
vertibility of  money  and  distribution  of  their 
agriculture  and  industrial  excesses.  Other 
areas  of  the  world  may  also  have  developed 
regional  associations  of  some  significance. 
The  United  States,  as  a  power  with  heavy 
responsibilities  for  world  order  and  stability, 
probably  will  have  alliance  arrangements 
with  those  regional  associations  who  are 
committed  to  a  free  world  The  structure 
and  operating  procedure  of  the  United  Na- 
tions might  have  evolved  appreciably  to  fold 
in  these  regional  associations. 

The  polarized  power  strxicture  of  recent 
years  will  have  given  way  to  a  more  diverse 
situation  in  which  five  or  six.  or  a  dozen, 
major  power  centers  exist,  some  loosely  tied 
together  through  their  regional  arrange- 
nierits. 

The  USSR  will  have  continued  the  Im- 
provement of  her  Industrial  base  and  her  citi- 
zens will  be  enjoying  standards  of  living 
comparable  to  those  of  our  country  today. 
As  a  result,  we  can  expect  that  she  will  be 
less  inclined  to  disturb  the  world's  status 
q;io  and  more  likely  to  work  with  the  free 
world  in  maintaining  stability  and  order. 

The  key  political  issue  of  your  40  years 
will  be  the  evolution  of  Communist  China. 
As  the  United  States  and  her  allies  maneuver 
to  constrain  her  excesses,  as  her  industrial 
b.tse  improves  and  tlie  need  for  the  resources 
of  others  lessens,  as  her  revolution  passes 
its  thcrmidor  and  the  second  generation  of 
Communists  grow  up.  as  her  several  leador- 
sliip  struggles  produce  dynamic  changes,  will 
it  be  possible  to  nurse  her  grudgingly  and 
gradtially  Into  some  degree  of  support  for 
world  order  and  responsible  behavior?  Tlie 
otitcome  of  this  issue  Is  truly  Imponderable. 
V.'hether  Communist  China  can  be  brought 
into  the  fold  without  war  Is  unpredictable. 
It  depends  on  the  calculus  of  her  own  inter- 
nal developments.  It  depends  on  the  wisdom 
with  which  the  Soviet  Union  comports  her- 
self and.  Indeed,  upon  the  wisdom,  through 
the  years,  of  U.S.  foreign  and  military  policy. 
Certainly.  President   Johnson  Is  laying   the 
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basis  lor  the  enlightened  pursuit  of  this  ob- 
jective over  the  decades  to  come,  by  coupling 
his  firm  commitment  of  U.S.  forces  to  assist 
South  Vietnam  with  his  offer  ot  aid  to  south- 
east Asia.  Including  the  recalcitrant  North 

Vietnamese. 

Second,  let  us  consider  the  field  of  tech- 
nology and  industrialization.  Daring  your 
40  years.  Communist  China  should  achieve 
a  degree  of  industrialization  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  beginning 
of  World  war  II.  There  will  have  been 
great  strides  in  the  technological  develop- 
ment of  Europe,  North  America,  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Japan.  As  a  result,  the  standard  of 
living  of  their  peoples  should  show  great 
Improvement.  You  will  serve  your  careers 
on  behalf  of  a  country  where  the  lowliest 
citizen  will  increasingly  acquire  the  good 
things  of  life  as  well  as  the  leisure  to  enjoy 
them.  The  aid  programs  of  the  industrial- 
ized Northern  Hemisphere,  cooperatively  or 
competitively,  plus  the  aid  programs  of  the 
United  Nations,  will  have  improved  the  in- 
frastructure of  the  "have  not"  nations. 
Roads  and  railroads  and  incipient  industrial 
bases  will  have  been  brought  to  the  now 
Isolated  areas  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America.  These  changes  will  be  the  first 
order  effects  of  technology.  By  themselves, 
they  are  InsufBcient  to  narrow  the  gap  be- 
tween the  "haves"  and  "have  nots"  but  are 
likely  rather  to  widen  it.  Yet,  we  cannot 
flatly  state  that  this  will  be  the  end  result. 
It  is  always  difficult  when  examining  tech- 
nological revolutions  to  predict  the  second 
order  effects  of  these  revolutions.  We  tend 
to  discount  the  moral  values,  the  sociological 
effects,  and  the  political  consequences  which 
such  changes  introduce  into  our  lives.  We 
tend  to  thinic  of  a  new  discovery  as  a  means 
of  doing  better  what  we  used  to  do  before. 
We  do  not  foresee  the  new  things  that  can 
become  possible  once  this  particular  new 
discovery  has  become  known  to  many  people 
of  different  backgrounds.  These  are  the 
second  order  effects.  And  after  these,  there 
Is  a  third  stage,  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
life  of  the  average  citizen  changes  to  adapt 
to  these  new  conditions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  whenever  an 
important  technical  parameter  of  our  civil- 
ization varies  by  a  factor  of  10  or  more,  a 
radical  change  is  usually  Introduced  into 
the  lives  of  the  people.  As  an  example,  travel 
time  from  the  east  to  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States  has  decreased  by  a  factor  of 
about  100  In  the  last  century,  while  price 
of  air  travel  has  become  500  times  cheaper 
since  the  early  1900  period.  You  are  aware 
of  the  result.  Similar  changes  in  many  fields 
are  in  store. 

One  of  the  great  pressures  shaping  the 
torrent  of  these  second  and  third  effects  of 
technological  changes  will  be  the  population 
problem. 

In  China,  India,  and  the  xmderprivileged 
areas,  the  problem  will  have  become  acute. 
Today,  we  have  3.2  billion  people  in  the 
world.  In  2000,  there  will  be  at  least  5.1 
billion.  The  pressures  of  these  populations, 
together  with  their  fully  awakened  expecta- 
tions, will  spur  the  underprivileged  lands 
and  Indeed,  all  nations,  to  greater  exploita- 
tion of  the  earth.  In  the  race  to  feed  him- 
self, man  will  have  had  to  turn  to  the  sea. 
He  will  have  learned  to  conserve  and  farm 
the  plant  and  animal  food  of  the  seas.  He 
will  have  learned  to  live  more  fully  on,  in, 
and  under  the  sea.  He  will  have  developed  a 
capacity  to  exploit  the  resources  under  the 
ocean  deeps.  The  converted  fresh  water  of 
the  oceans  will  have  become  essential  to  the 
sustenance  of  life  on  earth. 

What,  then,  will  military  affairs  and  mili- 
tary careers  be  like  in  this  vastly  different 
world?  Here  again,  we  have  only  the  dim- 
mest  guldeposts. 

First,  let  VIS  consider  weapons  systems. 
During  your  careers,  the  world  will  become 
more  dangerously  armed  with  nuclear  weap- 


ons. Even  as  you  graduate,  a  fifth  and 
mo6t  Irresponsible  nation  has  acquired  fis- 
sion weapons.  Before  you  are  lleutenaJits, 
you  will  see   this  Communiat  state  acquire 

fusion  weapons.  Before  you  are  command- 
ers. Communist  China  will  have  acquired  the 
means  to  deliver  these  weap>ons  on  our 
homeland.  In  the  absence  of  effective  arms 
control  agreements,  during  your  careers,  per- 
hap>s  10  or  20  other  natioios  will  have  ac- 
quired these  weapons  and  delivery  systems. 
The  challenge  to  the  United  States  and  to 
her  military  .services  will  be  greater  by  far 
than  It  is  today.  To  continue  to  deter  any 
enemy  from  strikes  on  our  homeland  with 
nuclear  weapons,  we  will  have  to  think 
beyond  present  capabilities  and  such  ad- 
vances as  the  newly  conceived  Poseidon  weap- 
ons system  which  will  come  into  place  in 
your  early  years.  We  will  have  to  be  ahle  to 
demonstrate  that  we  cannot  only  retaliate 
against  any  enemy  overwelmingly.  but  also 
that  we  have  the  means  lo  distinguisii  be- 
tween our  adversaries — to  know  from  which 
enemy  country  or  from  which  sea  or  air- 
based  platform,  weapons  .tre  tired.  You  'R'ill 
have  had  to  consider  the  development  of 
surface  ship  and  oceai. -bottom  missiles  and 
of  scores  of  sea.  aerospace,  and  land-based 
observation  systems  to  maintain  our  stra- 
tegic nuclear  superiority. 

Other  new  and  equally  destructive  weap- 
ons systems  will  have  t>een  acquired.  Lasers, 
germ,  and  genetic  warfare  may  have  achieved 
major  significance  as  will  other  weapons 
systems  not  yet  foreseeable.  Cai>abiUcy  to 
control  the  weather  and  the  oceanological 
environment   may   well   conic   in   your   time. 

You  will  have  the  problem  of  analyzing 
how  to  integrate  into  a  single  national  de- 
fense system  the  component  parts  necessary 
to  provide  defense  against  the  strategic  weap- 
on systems  of  several  adversaries.  For  ex- 
ample, to  guard  against  strategic  nuclear  as- 
sault, you  must  evaltiate  the  contributions 
of  civil  defense,  antiballistic  missile  defense, 
bomber  defense,  ai^tisubmarine  defen.'=e  to 
ascertain  the  best  damage  Imiitation  mix. 
Into  this  equation  you  will  have  to  add  de- 
fensive systems  against  other  strategic 
threats. 

It  will  be  your  lot  to  conceive,  build,  and 
deploy  new  strategic  umbrellas  for  the  United 
States,  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  l>eing 
able  to  use  such  systems  i^ainst  us.  Cor- 
respondingly, you  will  find  yotirselves  con- 
tlnuotisly  evaluating  tiie  time  at  which  pres- 
ent conventional  weapons  systems  require 
replacement,  in  order  to  maintain  a  capabil- 
ity for  the  United  States  to  apply  minimum 
force  precisely  where  needed  without  the 
major  destruction  and  escrdatory  risks  of 
strategic  weapons. 

By  the  end  of  your  careers,  tlie  U.S.  Navy 
will  be  almost  complet^-ly  nuclear  propelled. 
submarines  wUl  be  submerging  to  unimagin- 
able depths,  and  the  use  of  subinarines  wUl 
have  been  enlarged  to  encompass  practical- 
ly the  entire  spectrum  of  naval  craft.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  20th  century,  it  should 
be  possible  to  land  U.S.  forces  on  short 
notice,  in  response  to  emergency  requests, 
from  submarine  amphibious  forces  supix)rted 
by  suddenly  stirfacing  aircraft  and  missile 
carrying  ships,  and  perhaps  even  suddenly 
retrorocketed  amphibious  space  stations. 

In  the  field  of  sublimit«d  war.  you  will 
have  developed  a  whole  new  field  of  ex- 
pertise. Much  of  your  careers  will  be  spent 
in  helping  to  contain  and  counterthnist  the 
Bublimited  aggression  of  the  Communist  bloc 
as  the  free  world  supports  and  strengthens 
Its  concept  of  world  order  Ijased  on  law  and 
respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  others.  Your 
work  here  will  involve  increasing  coopera- 
tion and  liaison  with  foreign  navies  and  oth- 
er foreign  officials.  The  foreign  language 
you  have  learned  here  will  be  put  to  good 
use. 

In  the  field  of  command  and  control  the 
vistas   are   remarkable.     During   your   early 


oonunissioned  years,  man  will  land  on  t!. 
moon  and  return,  and  permanently  occuj? 
orbiting  space  stations.  During  your  midcK- 
years,   man   will    land   on   Mars   and   retiir: 

and  other  planets  will  have  been  explored  iv 

instrument  or  the  human  eye. 

Tre   technology   developed  as   a  result 
these  programs,  and  others,  will  provide  li 
United   States  a   capability   to  station   aer.  - 
space  platforms  to  observe  everything   ih 
moves. 

Unknown  to  most  of  us.  the  technologii . 
world  Is  now  entering  a  second  electroni; 
revolution.    The  cost  of  the  electronics  com- 
ponents and  the  volume  they  occupy  are  df  - 
creasing  by  orders  of  magnitude.     This  d-  - 
\elopment  will  provide  the  sensors  to  pla<  • 
into  space  platforms  and  the  communic:  - 
tions     to     transmit     the     data     the     sense 
I'cquire. 

Computerization   will   come    into   its   ov. 
Data  transmitted  into  them,  integrated  wr  i 
sp -ken    orders   from   your   ships   and   otl.- 
craft  will  produce  reactions  and  analyses     ' 
other  locations. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  impact  of   the  teoi  ■ 
nology  of  your  world  on  military  careers  v.".  . 
be  the  second  order  effects  related  to  cor.  - 
municatlons    and    data    collecting.      In    ti  • 
past  we  have  been  limited  by  a  point-to-poii  > 
transmission  or  by  the  necessity  to  erect  laru'^ 
towers    and    fixed    antennas,    to    broaden 
Moreover,   only   the   most   expensive   centi    ! 
locations    have    been    able    to    collate    a:   i 
analyze  all  data  rpcelved.     Communicatio:  - 
satellites  and  other  transmission  media   . 
the  future  will  have  within  themselves  t    ■ 
promise  of  a  system  where  anyone  can  t.;    ; 
to     anyone     else     without     going     throu   .. 
switches.    At  the  same  time  futtire  comptit< 
will  make  it  possible  to  use  vast  amounts 
data  so  received.    Consider  the  effect  on  i    - 
tn;-e   military   organizations.     The    comnv  - 
nlcations  system  will  permit  each  commaini'  : 
up  through  the  Commander  In  Chief  to  listf  . 
to  and  evaluate  all  the  transmissions  whi.  ■. 
take  place  between  all  elements.    When  tl.  - 
comes  to  pass  our  military  line  system  ni.  v 
begin  to  change  into  a   web-shaped  stm  - 
tuxe   in   which   many   elements  are  able   '  ■ 
evaluate    and    assume    command,    and    frcm 
which  command  Intelligence  flows  outwrru 
in  ripplelike  form. 

We  have  already  reached  the  stage  In  t;;e 
integration  of  human  affairs  where  the  deci- 
sion to  build  or  not  to  btiild  new  weapoi:- 
systc  s  is  often  a  national  issue.  This  v.  1 
1  ecome  increasingly  the  case.  During  ycv.r 
careers  an  entire  new  military  art  is  likr'.y 
to  develop;  i.e..  the  analysis  of  the  second  ard 
third  effects  on  our  Nation  and  possible  n<i- 
versarles  of  decisions  to  build  or  not  to  bu  .d 
new  systems. 

Tlie  effects  of  these  changes  on  your  i,  - 
reers  can  be  stated  In  general  terms.  Y  ; 
TXrill  need  far  better  technical  foundatio  - 
than  your  predecessors.  You  will  acqnv.o 
responsibility  for  complex  systems,  ships,  a  .■  - 
craft,  and  platforms  earlier  and  under  ir\c  c 
unnatural  environments  than  those  who  h.  e 
come  before.  There  will  be  more  remot-  y 
located  places  to  be  manned,  with  a  const.  :.' 
information  flow  to  be  evaluated.  Yet.  li'^ 
collection  of  data  at  the  center  and  t..' 
necessity  for  detailed  overall  control  fn  r. 
the  center  will  increase  the  demand  for  nir..  - 
bers  of  responsible  officers  at  headquari'  •- 
locations.  I  would  anticipate  that  large  p  :  - 
tions  of  the  second  halves  of  your  care-  rs 
will  be  spent  in  evaluating  competitive  p:  - 
grams  to  ascertain  not  only  those  which  ,  :e 
more  cost  effective  but  those  which  also  hr  ■  e 
the  desirable  second-  and  third-stage  effei   - 

It  is  truer  today  than  it  has  even  bn  n 
before  that  the  undergraduate  education  yni 
have  received  l£  merely  the  "qualifying" 
rotmd.  As  my  projections  have  suggested, 
your  military,  technical,  and  above  all,  y>.ur 
human  education  will  have  to  contintie 
throughout  the  entire  span  of  your  career.-; 
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vou  will  be  acquiring  new  insights  and  new 

knowledge  on  matters  not  yet  known  to  man. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I,  for  one.  have 

ijeen  pleased  with  the  changes  Instituted  in 

ilie  Naval  Academy  over  the  last  several  years 

which  have  been  designed  to  make  you  capa- 
ble  of   acquiring   tbe   vast   knowledge  yet   to 

'>me  to  you. 

The  academicians  that  the  Navy  ha*  suc- 
1 1.  ssfuUy  assembled  here  have,  I  am  confi- 
dent, accomplished  this  objective  well.  This 
>  lass  has  had  another  great  advantage.  It 
ii.is  served  under  the  inspirational  leadership 

.:  two  remarkable  Supverintendents,  Adm. 
(harlle  Kirkpatrick  and  Adm.  Charlie  Min- 
ler.  They  and  the  executive  team  they  have 
.  ssembled  here  set  a  leadership  example  that 
V  ill  serve  you  well.     Nothing  I  have  discussed 

i.  the  exciting  events  of  the  future  gives  any 

ntimation  to  me  that  the  role  of  leadership 
■■.  ill  lessen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  problems 
.;nd  skills  of  leadership  during  your  careers 
will  be  more  lmp>ortant  than  ever.  You  will 
i.ave  to  make  time  during  your  busy  and 
'pchnically  oriented  lives  to  come  to  know 
^ind  understand  and  lead  those  with  whom 
vou  associate  and  whom  you  will  command. 
The  great  work  that  has  been  done  here,  and 

ne  examples  set,  have  prepared  you  well. 
I  wish  you  Godspeed  and  good  luck. 


Installation  of  Dr.  Carl  W.  Folkemcr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLJ^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14, 1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Pen- 
i.cost  Sunday,  Christ  Lutheran  Church 
ill  my  district  in  Baltimore,  had  the 
pleasure  of  installing  one  of  its  sons  as 
iis  pastor.  Up  until  the  time  he  began 
his  theological  training  at  Gettysburg 
College,  he  was  a  faithful  member  of 
Christ  Church,  and  since  his  ordination. 
has  sei'ved  two  congregations  in  the 
Baltimore-Washington  area. 

On  that  occasion  Mayor  Theodore  R. 
McKeldin  of  Baltimore  delivered  an  ad- 
ri'.ess  of  welcome  to  Dr.  Folkemer,  which 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Appjendix  of 
"i.e  Record,  because  of  its  inspirational 
:  atiu-e: 

An-    Address   of  Welcome   to   Dr.    Carl   W 
folkemf.r.  p.^stor 

It  IS  a  pleiisiue  of  an  unusual  kind  to  wel- 

■ine  Dr.  Folkemer  to  the  pastorate  of  Christ 
I   ;: heran  Church,  for  it  Is  actually  a  return 

>  his  childhood  home. 

As  a  small  boy,  Carl  W.  Folkemer  attended 

-  iuday  school  In  this  church,  and  as  a  youth 
^<>  worshipped  here  with  his  parents.  But  as 
1;''  attained  young  manhood  the  path  of  duty 
■■-A  him  away  from  Baltimore,  first  to  Get- 

..^burg  College,  and  when  he  had  completed 
hs    secular    education    there,    to    Lutheran 

-  niinary.  from  which  he  was  ordained  in 
:  '40. 

But   the  lure  of   the   Chesapeake  country 

s    strong,    and    I    like    to    believe   that   it 

;    .ived  some  part  in  bringing  him  to  Luther 

I  i;ice     Memorial     Church     In     Washington. 

'•.eve  he  served  2  years  as  assistant  pastor. 

Then  he  assumed  his  first  full  charge,  and 

'  here  was  it?     At  St.  John's  in  Llnthlcvim 

Heights,  where  his  pastorate  extended  to  the 

'  xraordinary  length  of  23  years — ample  evl- 

■nce  of  the  affection  that  grew  up  between 

r  :stor  and  flock. 

Now  he  has  come  full  circle,  back  to  his 
:  :-t  spiritual  home,  but  no  longer  the  small 


Sunday  school  pupil,  no  longer  the  youth 
looking  hopefully,  if  uncertainly,  at  the 
great  world  outside.  We  welcome  today  the 
distlnguisbed    schoiai-    and    theolo^an,    Carl 

W.  Folkemer,  bachelor  of  theology,  master  of 

theology,  doctor  of  divinity,  recognized  au- 
thority on  the  "Niney-five  Theses,"  and  one 
of  the  intellectual  ornaments  of  American 
Lutheranism. 

Do  you  wonder  that  I  called  this  an  un- 
usual pleasure? 

As  the  representative,  not  of  Lutherans 
alone  but  of  the  whole  city,  I  would  find  it  a 
pleasure  to  draw  attention  to  distinction 
conferred  upon  any  member  of  the  Balti- 
more clergy,  regardless  of  his  origin,  or  of  the 
rite  by  which  he  worships.  But  it  so  hap- 
pens that  I,  too,  am  a  Baltimore  boy.  so  I 
find  it  a  double  pleasure  and  also  a  matter 
of  pride  to  hail  this  man  of  the  cloth  who 
is  not  only  a  citizen,  but  also  a  product  of 
Baltimore. 

Perhaps  ."^onae  of  the  more  austere  brethren 
may  accuse  me  of  un -Christian  pride,  and 
they  ma\  be  right,  at  that;  but  I  am  per- 
suaded tiiat  it  is  not  WTong,  it  Is  entirely 
right,  to  hope  that  the  young  in  this  con- 
gregation. ...spiring  youth  as  well  as  Sunday 
school  children,  wUl  mark  this  occasion  and 
take  it  to  heart.  For  it  was  here  that  the 
man  we  honor  today  learned  to  fear  God  and 
do  hi.^  duty:  and  because,  when  he  went  out 
into  the  great  world  beyond  these  walls,  he 
never  forgot  that  lesson,  as  the  years  gath- 
ered upon  him.  so  did  honors  that  now  are 
reflected  upon  the  place  that  bred  him. 

What  he  did.  others  can  do.  Of  course,  not 
everyone  can  become  a  great  classical  scholar, 
or  follow  the  subtle  thinking  of"  the  famous 
doctors  of  theology.  But  everyone  of  us 
can  fear  God  and  do  his  duty.  That  is  not 
a  matter  of  brilliant  talent.  It  is  a  matter 
of  faith  and  courage. 

Yet.  the  mail  with  the  character  and  the 
will  to  apply  in  the  outside  world  what  he 
has  been  tatight  within  these  walls,  cannot 
fall  to  gather  honor  with  his  years.  It  may 
not  be  intellectual,  political,  or  military  hon- 
or; that  depends  upon  clrcmnstances  often 
beyond  our  control.  But  whatever  the  de- 
scription of  his  honor,  it  will  be  real;  for  it 
is  written:  "Tlie  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of 
glory,  if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of  righteou,"-- 
ness." 

So  as  representative  of  the  city  Ijeyond 
this  church,  and  t>eyond  the  Lutheran  com- 
munion. I  take  pleasure  in  welcoming  Dr. 
Folkemer  to  this  charge:  but  as  a  native  son 
I  take  more  than  pleasure.  I  take  delight  and 
pride  in  welcoming  him, 

"Let  us  now  praise  famous  men,"  said  the 
prophet  known  as  Ecclesiasticus.  and  I  hap- 
pily accept  the  invitation  for  one  who  be- 
longs to  that  category:  for 

"The    Lord    hath    wrought    great    glory    by 
them  *  •  • 
Men  renowned  for  their  power. 
Giving  counsel  by  their  understanding  ■  *  • 
Leaders  of  the  people  by  their  counsels. 
And   by  their   knowledge  of  learning  meet 

for  the  people. 
Wise  and  eloquent  in  their  instructions: 
All  these  were  honored  in  their  generations. 
And  were  the  glory  of  their  times. 

Others  who  participated  in  the  in- 
stallation were  the  Reverend  Augustus 
Hackman,  D.D..  synodical  representative 
and  dean  of  Baltimore  West  District,  and 
pastor  of  Second  Lutheran  Church  in 
Baltimore;  the  Reverend  Roy  L.  Sloop, 
visitation  pastor  of  Second  Lutheran 
Church  in  Baltimore;  and  the  Reverend 
Howard  O.  Walker,  pastor  of  St.  Peter's 
Lutheran  Church  in  York,  Pa.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  by  the  memliers  of  the 
pulpit  committee:  Mr.  Louis  P.  Huber. 
chairman,  Mr.  Henry  G.  Erck,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Prank,  Mr.  Milton  C.  Smith,  and 


Mr.  H.  Herbert  Wanner,  Jr.;  and  the 
church  council  oflBcers:  Mr.  H.  Herbert 

Waruier,  Jr.,  vice  president;   Mr.  Henry 

O.  Erck,  treasurer;  Mr.  Milton  C.  Smith, 
secretary;  and  Mr.  J.  Charles  Strott. 
financial  secretarj'- 

Dr.  Folkemer  was  fortunate  in  having 
present  on  that  occasion,  his  mother. 
Mrs.  Paul  I.  Folkemer. 

For  Dr.  Folkemer  and  the  members  of 
Christ  Lutheran  Church.  I  pray  for  a 
long  and  blessed  ministry. 


"The  States  of  the  Union — Shape  Up  or 
Ship  Out'— Chapter  IV 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OF    KANSAS 
I.N'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8,  1965 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  last  of  four  installments  of  the 
bririant  series  on  the  crisis  of  responsi- 
bility in  Federal-State  relations  written 
lor  the  Kansas  City  Star  by  the  Star's 
Kan.sas  coiTespondent.  Ray  Morgan. 
ThiF  final  chapter  points  the  way  for 
lespoiisible  government  at  all  levels. 
under  the  leadership  of  freemen  who 
care,  to  presei-ve  our  constitutional  con- 
cept. I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  bring 
this  entire  series  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Nation : 

The    ST.^TEs    of   the   Union — Shape  Up    ob 
Ship  Out" — Chapter  IV 

(By  Ray  Morgan) 
W.\sHiNGTON. — The  quiet  crisis  has  re- 
placed the  rattling  rifle  fire  and  booming 
mortars  of  Antietam  and  Shiloh  of  100  years 
,;go  in  the  effort  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  Federal  Union,  but  the  issues  are  still  as 
clear  and  vibrant. 

Out  of  the  bright  minds  of  such  men  as 
Thom;is  Jefferson.  Benjamin  Franklin. 
George  Washington,  and  Alexander  Hamilton 
came  the  concept  of  a  union  of  sovereign 
States  willing  to  the  National  Government 
the  right*  to  protect  certain  universal  free- 
doms and  provide  certain  national  services 
of  mutuul  need. 

Ever  since.  Ircemen  have  debated  In  tav- 
ern5.  on  the  floors  of  Congress,  and  in  political 
conventions  the  meanings  of  this  concept, 
the  roles  of  the  State  and  local  governments 
on  one  hand  and  the  Federal  Government 
on  the  other 

MOVE    TO    CENTRI.SM 

.■\fter  the  bloody  Civil  War  of  1861  to  18G5 
was  fought  on  this  issue,  the  pendulum  of 
government  l>egan  to  swing  toward  a 
stronger  and  stronger  National  Government 
as  the  States  and  local  governments,  under 
the  union  concept.  l>egan  to  abdicate  more 
and  more  responsibility. 

Now.  however,  there  is  growing  concern 
here  and  across  the  Nation  by  the  Members 
of  Congress,  President  Ljmdon  Johnson  and 
organizations  of  other  units  of  government, 
that  there  is  a  danger  that  the  State  and 
local  governments  may  wither  as  partners 
and  die  from  inactivity. 

No  one  wants  to  talk  about  this  crisis  as 
one  of  State  rights,  because  as  one  Member 
of  Congress  said  recently  In  the  National 
Capitol  building,  "It  Is  unfortunate  that  the 
term  has  become  virtually  synonymous  In 
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recent  years  with  the  building  ol  political 
prisons  for  Negroes." 

Instead  it  is  a  genuine  awareness  by  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  who  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  the  voters  In  their  respective 
States;  President  Johnson;  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower and  others  that  the  concept  of  gov- 
ernment must  be  changed  from  one  of  iso- 
lated layers  Into  one  of  cooperative  partners. 

TASK    FOB    HOMPHHEY 

President  Johnson  has  begun  to  talk 
about  the  partnership  in  terms  of  "creative 
federalism."  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, who  knows  the  problems  both  from 
his  role  as  a  U.S.  Senator  and  as  a  former 
mayor  of  Minneapolis,  has  been  named  to 
work  with  cities  and  counties. 

One  Federal  official  said  In  discussions  this 
week:  "We've  got  to  stop  thinking  about  our 
Federal  system  as  a  layer  cake  with  each  layer 
separated  In  Its  own  compartment,  but  as 
a  marble  cake  with  the  layers  Intertwined 
In  one  equal  unit." 

The  concern  of  the  Congress  for  the  future 
of  Federal.  State,  and  local  government  rela- 
tions is  shown  in  the  new  series  of  hearings 
being  conducted  by  the  House  and  Senate 
intergovernmentil  relations  subcommittees, 
headed  by  Senator  Edmund  Muskie,  Demo- 
crat, of  Maine,  and  Representative  L.  H. 
FOTTNTAthf,  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Walter  Heller,  former  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
under  Johnson  and  the  late  John  P.  Kennedy, 
has  suggested  that  Federal  taxing  resources 
utiltlzed  to  raise  funds  for  State  and  local 
governments. 

ANDERSON    HAS    PLAN 

John  Anderson,  Jr.,  former  Governor  of 
Kansas,  told  the  subconunlttees  last  week 
that  he  thought  Congress  should  explore 
such  a  concept.  He  said  his  experience  had 
indicated  States  were  reluctant  to  enter  cer- 
tain areas  only  because  of  a  lack  of  funds. 

William  G.  Coleman,  executive  director  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  the  last  5  years,  has  become 
one  of  the  most  articulate  spokesmen  on  the 
roles  of  the  three  levels  of  Government. 

The  commission  has  served  to  bring  the 
Issue  Into  focus,  with  Its  mpmbership  of 
three  U.S.  Senators,  three  U.S.  House  Mem- 
bers, three  from  the  Federal  executive 
branch,  four  Governors,  three  State  legisla- 
tors, three  county  officials,  four  mayors,  and 
three  public  members. 

An  example  of  the  renewed  concern  of  the 
States  for  a  partnership  role  Is  Indicated  by 
the  current  effort  to  establish  a  New  England 
interstate  planning  commission  to  coordi- 
nate planning  regarding  the  physical, 
economic,  and  social  resources  of  the  New 
England  States. 

BILLS    MUST   COINCms 

This  commission  would  undertake  perti- 
nent studies  and  make  practical  recom- 
mendations for  achieving  these  goals.  Con- 
sistent legislation  In  the  six  States  involved 
Is  natvu^ly  necessary,  and  a  bill  has  been 
drafted  which  the  six  Governors  have  ap- 
proved. The  bill  was  developed  out  of  the 
deliberation  and  cooperation  fo  three  New 
England  organizations  and  the  Cotmcll  of 
States  Governments. 

County  governments  are  receiving  renewed 
Interest  because  of  their  role  and  new  de- 
mands are  being  made  for  their  efficient  op- 
eration. This  stems  from  the  fact  that  even 
In  the  largest  cities  the  county  has  responsi- 
bility for  many  of  the  most  Important  func- 
tions, such  as  welfare,  care  of  the  aged, 
mental  health,  juvenile  matters,  courts  and 
penal  administration. 

The  trend  to  the  suburbs  has  brought  the 
urban  county  face  to  face  with  becoming  a 
regional  city  providing  a  boet  of  municipal 
services  once  the  sole  responsibility  of  cities. 

Out  of  all  these  discussions,  both  from  tbe 
standpoint  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment officials  who  come  here  and  from  Fed- 


eral   officials    administering    the    programs, 
these  seem  to  be  basic  facts : 

Federal  grants-in-aid  must  continue  to  be 
used  to  encourage  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  overhaul  their  machinery  and 
undertake  reforms  that  will  make  them  more 
effective  tools  in  the  Federal  partnership  of 
government. 

State  governments  must  continue  the  proc- 
esses now  underway  to  revarap  their  consti- 
tutions to  bring  them  into  the  modern  era  of 
transportation  and  conmaunlcations,  give 
more  power  to  city  and  county  governments, 
cooperate  In  regional  projects,  and  provide 
regional  planning  among  themselves. 

State  and  local  governments  must  be  given 
a  greater  voice  tn  determining  domestic  poli- 
cies through  congressional  action  to  require 
that  Federal  programs  be  administered  by 
Intergovernmental  boards  which  include 
them,  in  the  fashion  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovenmenti-l  Regulations. 

County  governments  must  reorient  them- 
selves as  government  units  oif  the  future  by 
replacing  sole  authorities  of  boards  of  Judges 
or  commissioners  with  an  administrative  ex- 
ecutive such  as  mayors  in  ctty  governments 
and  by  becoming  active,  vibriint  coordinated 
area  units.  , 

The  time  h.is  come  for  an  (iverall  approach 
to  the  problem  of  government  financing  with 
a  goal  of  finding  the  most  efficient  way  of 
channeling  the  share  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct needed  to  finance  Federal.  State,  and 
local  administration. 

SPUR     FOR    ACTION 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  at  all  levels 
of  enlightened  leadership  that  a  government 
of  freemen  is  only  the  vehicle  for  doing 
cooperatively  what  they  cannot  do  for  them- 
selves Individually.  This  landership  Is  at- 
tempting to  galvanize  the  laggards  Into  a  new 
preservation   of   our   constitutional   concept. 

Perhaps  the  best  summ.Ttlon  lies  in  the 
story  of  a  visit,  by  the  great  Daniel  Webster. 
home  to  one  of  his  New  England  towns.  As 
he  walked  along  the  street,  a  woman  stopped 
him  on  the  sidewalk  and  asked: 

"How  goes  it  with  the  Union.  Mr.  Webster?" 

"It  goes  well  wltli  tl-.e  Union,  madam," 
Webster  is  reported  to  !i.  vo  rt-nlied  "It  will 
as  long  a.s  freemen  care  " 


The  Total  Dedication  of  Pete  Akers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  luJNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Milbum  P. 
Akers,  has  just  retired.  His  journalistic 
seriousness  and  concern  for  city  and 
State  government  have  left  a  definite 
imprint  on  the  great  newspaper  he 
served.  He  is  a  familiaj*  face  in  my 
hometown  of  Peoria,  ha\ing  worked  on 
the  newspaper  that  preceded  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  which  ap- 
peared on  Jvme  11,  1965.  It  gives  a  very 
good  synopsis  of  the  hard  work  and  the 
many  contributions  of  Pete  Akers : 
Thb  Total  Dedication  of  Pitte  Akebs 

"Uvea  of  great  men  aU  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sande  of  time." 


Those  lines  by  Longfellow  came  to  mlna 
when  we  read  this  week  of  the  retirement  (■' 
Milbum  P.  Akers,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Suii- 
Tlmee. 

Pete  Akers,  who  Is  widely  known  In  thf 
Peoria  area  because  of  his  many  talks  her 
and  because  he  once  worked  for  the  Peori  i 
Transcript,  left  behind  some  footprints  won:; 
noting. 

"Total  dedication"  were  to  be  read  in  tl. 
sands  of  time  wherever  Akers  traveled. 

He   was   totally   dedicated   to  making    tl". 
Chicago  Sun -Times  a  great  newspaper,  arui 
because    of   that    single-minded   determin  ■  ■ 
tion,  we  believe,  he  succeeded  In  his  task. 

He  rose  to  editor  of  that  newspaper  b' 
cause  of  total  dedication  to  whatever  Job  1, 
before  him.  He  wanted  to  do  that  Job  ;.. 
well  as  he  possibly  could,  no  matter  tl.- 
obstacle,  no  matter  lack  of  recognition.  H- 
w.is  completely  devoted  to  doing  the  best  i.'- 
could  In  the  Job  he  was  in. 

TTius  he  rose  from  repKsrter  on  a  number  c>: 
nev,-spapers,  including  the  St.  Louis  Po.s:- 
Dirpatch,  and  the  Peoria  Transcript,  to  mar- 
aging  editor,  executive  editor,  and  finally  ed.- 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Akers.  whose  42-year  career  included  ser\ - 
ing  .IS  correspondent  for  the  Associatf  : 
Press  in  Springfield,  Chicago,  and  Washing- 
ton, had  (and  still  has — his  column  sn.i 
runs  once  a  week)  a  number  of  talen' 
Most  of  all,  he  is  keenly  perceptive  of  wh;  •. 
eovernment  is  doing  and  what  it  should  Iv 
di'liig. 

But  what  carried  this  son  of  a  Method;.  • 
minister  to  his  high  Journalistic  honors,  v 
believe,  was  his  total  dedication  to  his  wori 
His  was  no  halfhearted  interest  In  getti:  • 
the  Job  done.     His  attitude  was  never  "ai 
old  way  will  do."    He  wanted  nothing  but  th-' 
finest  Job  that  could  be  done. 

This  was  the  philosophy  which  enable. i 
him  to  turn  the  Sun-Tunes  from  tablo;  i 
sensationalism  into  a  serious,  yet  hard-hr- 
ting  newspaper.  Talent  alone  couldn't  a  - 
complish  this  minor  Journalistic  miracle.  '- 
took  complete  devotion  and  single  minded - 
ness. 

The  total  dedication  of  Pete  Akers  whe:. 
turned  on  the  affairs  of  city  and  State  w. 
a   great    force    In   effecting   Improvement    . 
government. 

Akers  will  continue  to  give  total  dedic. 
tion,  we  axe  sure,  in  his  new  post  on  t., 
Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education. 

Anyone  looking  for  a  clue  to  success  ca  ; 
surely  find  it  In  the  footprints  on  the  sani  ~ 
of  time  left  by  Pete  Akers.  We  wish  hi'-. 
well  and  are  gcrateful  for  his  llltistratmg  '^ 
well  that  the  key  to  life  Is  total  dedlcati<  ■. 
to  vour  work. 


Castro's  Communist  Hand  in  Dominican 
Revolt  Documented 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF  fxorida 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14, 1965 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a: 
article  in  the  Sunday  Washington  Sts' 
of  June  13,  over  the  byline  of  Jeremia'.i 
O'Leary,  details  the  Communist  Infiltra- 
tion in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  tl" 
part  Castro-trained  groups  played  in  the 
revolt. 

Mr.  OTjcary's  article  is  based,  on  an 
oflBcial  U.S.  paper  compiled  by  U.S.  Intel- 
ligence sources  expert  in  Communist  ac- 
tivities. The  paper  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ports our  action  in  sending  marines  inU) 
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I  he  Dominican  Republic.  It  also  sub- 
.stantiates  my  long-held  contention  that 
Casti'o  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  sov- 
ereignity of  other  Latin  American  na- 

uons. 

In  my  May  newsletter,  I  said  the  fol- 
lowing; 

Castros  efforts  to  subvert  other  govern- 
ments in  this  hemisphere  were  dramatically 
illustrated  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
i  predict  that  the  festering  troubles  now  be- 
etting  that  Caribbean  nation  will  erupt  in 
Tuuch  the  same  form  in  other  parts  of  Latin 
.\merica  unless  this  country  becomes  de- 
•  ermined  to  treat  the  disease  as  well  as  the 
.-vmptoms. 

The    disease    is    Conununist    Cuba    where 

.r.iining  in  infiltration  and  subversion   has 

lecome  that   island   nation's   major   export. 

''iiousands  of  Communists  from  throughout 

Latin  America  have  been  receiving  schooling 

.•.\    subversive    tactics     in     Cuba's    training 

^.-hools  for  many  years  now.    After  graduat- 

.;ig.  these  trainees  retturn  to  their  own  coun- 

ries  where  they  infiltrate  labor  unions,  uni- 

.ersities,    and   other   groups   in   which   they 

.m  stir  up  discontent  and  egg  on  revolu- 

'  ions. 

It  is  essential  that  short-of-war  action  be 
Mken  agaiiist  the  cancer  in  our  hemisphere — 
;  onimunist  Cuba.  There  are  numerous 
weapons  available  including  a  meaningful 
•r.ide  ban,  the  recognition  of  a  non-Com- 
;aunist  Cuban  government-in-exile  so  that 
he  refugees,  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
rnited  States,  can  win  back  their  own  free- 
dom, and  stopping  the  flow  of  Commimlst 
rainees  and  arms  between  Cuba  and  other 
Latin  American  nations,  as  examples. 

In  light  of  the  documentation  by  U.S. 
intelligence  sources  of  Castro's  part  in 
he  Dominican  Republic  revolt.  I  am 
li.opeful  the  administration  will  adopt 
iiieaningful  measures  to  weaken  Castro's 
liold  on  Cuba  and  his  export  of  Commu- 
nist and  thereby  prevent  further  Com- 
::iunist  revolts  in  this  hemisphere. 

Following  is  the  above-referred-to 
fiiticle  by  Mr.  O'Leai'y  which  appeared 
. -.  the  Star,  June  13.  1965: 

U  S.  Documents  Red  Attempt  To  Seize  Re- 
volt— Three  Separate  Groups  Worked  To- 
OETHER  IN  Dominican  Crisis 

(By  Jeremiah  OXeary) 
The  organized  effort  by  three  Communist 
P.trfeits  to  capture  the  revolt  In  the  Domini - 
i  in  Republic  and  seize  power  in  that  country 
'nris  been  documented  in  an  ofBclal  U.S.  paper 
I  implied  by  Intelligence  sources  expert  in 
(.' ommunist  activities. 

The  report,  chronologically  and  m  narra- 

•.ve  form,  describes  the  day-by-day  activities 

.:.    Santo   Etomlngo    between    April   24    and 

M,\y  5  of  77  known  Communists.     Many  of 

Tie  77  were  previously  identified  as  particl- 

:  uits    m    the    revolt    by    U.S.    Government 

-  airces    on    May    6.    but   the   new    document 

cues  intimate  details  of  their  participation 

■fore  and  after  the  American  intervention. 

The  document,  obtained  last  night.  Is  the 

:.rst  disclosure  of  details  of  the  Communist 

i'.irticipation  in  the  revolt  from  U.S.  sources 

nee  a  list  of  58  leftists  was  disclosed. 

hx.  least  45  of  the  extremists  had  been  de- 

•rted  from  the  Dominican  Republic  In  May 

'64.    and    most    of    them    received    guerrilla 

.irfare  training  in  Cuba  before  they  started 

'tering  back  into  the  Dominican  Republic 

<t  October,  the  document  disclosed.    Cuba's 

.  rincipal  agency  for  promoting  revolutionary 

•tivities  in  Latin  America,  the  General  Dl- 

■  ctorate  of  Intelligence  (DGI) ,  trained  many 

:  the  Dominican  rebel  leaders,  the  document 

id. 

THREE    RED    PARTIES    LISTED 

DGI  has  for  some  time  provided  financial 
il>ix>rt  to  two  at  the  three  Dominican  Com- 


mimlst parties:  the  14th  of  June  Political 
Group  (APCJ)  and  the  Dominican  Popular 
Movement  (MPD) .  The  APCJ  party,  acccxxl- 
Ing  to  U.S.  sources,  has  between  3,000  and 
5,000  members  and  has  been  Communlst-run 
and  pro-Castro  since  early  1963.  MPD,  which 
follows  the  Pelping  line,  has  about  500  mem- 
bers. The  other  Dominican  Communist 
group,  which  cooperated  in  the  rebellion.  Is 
the  Dominican  Popular  Socialist  Party 
(PSPD)  with  between  800  to  1.000  members 
who  follow  the  Moscow  line. 

The  U.S.  doctiment  said  the  parties  acted 
in  harmony  in  the  current  rebellion. 

It  said  the  largest  department  In  the  DGI 
is  the  one  responsible  for  directing  I>atin 
American  guerrilla  warfare  activities.  Iden- 
tified as  the  DGI  officer  who  handles  revolu- 
tionary operations  for  the  Dominican  Re- 
pubUc  is  Roberto  Santiesteban  Casanova,  who 
was  reported  by  the  United  States  for  en- 
gaging in  espionage  in  1962  while  serving 
with  the  Cuban  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  26-page  document  Is  virtually  a  "white 
paper"  on  the  Dominican  revolt  and  reflects 
the  official  U.S.  version  of  what  transpired 
there.  The  following  is  a  day-by-day  ac- 
count of  Communist  activities  in  the  Domini- 
can revolt  as  compiled  by  U.S.  intelligence 
sources  from  April  24  to  May  5: 

APRJDL    24 

Elements  of  the  Dominican  Army,  led  by 
disaffected  middle-grade  and  junior  officers, 
revolted  against  the  government  of  Donald 
Reid  Cabral.  They  seized  control  of  the 
27th  of  February  military  camp,  maUng 
prisoners  of  the  army  chief  of  staff  and  his 
deputy. 

A  group  of  civilians  seized  two  radio  sta- 
tions in  Santo  Domingo  and  announced  that 
Reid  had  been  overthrown.  The  radio  sta- 
tions were  retaken  later  in  the  day  by  Reid 
forces,  but  Just  before  they  were  forced  off 
the  air  the  rebels  called  on  the  civilian  popu- 
lation to  Join  the  antl-Reid  movement  and 
to  go  into  the  streets  to  suptxirt  the  rebel- 
lion. 

Conimunist  leaders  of  aU  three  parties  is- 
sued orders  to  their  members  to  incite  the 
civilian  crowds  gathering  in  the  streets,  and 
to  stage  rallies  and  demonstrations.  The 
Communists  began  organizing  their  forces 
and  assigning  members  to  various  functions 
throughout  the  city. 

Among  those  Communists  active  in  the 
first  hours  of  revolt  were:  Narcisl  Isa  Conde. 
of  the  PSPD).  already  armed  with  a  sub- 
machinegun:  Diomedes  Mercedes  Batista 
(PSPD),  who  was  relaying  Instructions  to 
party  members  to  stand  up  for  further  orders; 
and  Amin  Abel  Hasbun,  APCJ  member,  en- 
gaged in  organizing  for  Communist  partici- 
pation in  the  revolt,  operating  from  a  house 
on  Elvira  de  Mendza  Street. 

The  situation  in  Santo  Domingo  became 
increasingly  confused.  Senior  officers  of  the 
Dominican  air  force  and  army  informed  Reid 
that  they  would  not  support  him.  and  he 
resigned  and  went  into  hiding. 

PSPD  members  carrying  weapons  gathered 
at  Parque  Independencia  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  harangtied  civilian  crowds  In  sup- 
port of  the  revolt.  Among  these  again  were 
Diomedes  Mercedes  Batista  and  Narciso  Isa 
Conde.  Also  active  was  Asdrubal  Dominguez 
Guerrero,  a  student  leader  who  received 
training  in  Russia  in  1962.  Throughout  the 
morning,  mobile  loudspeaker  units,  includ- 
ing a  white  Volkswagen  station  wagon  op- 
erated by  Diomedes  Mercedes  Batista,  pa- 
trolled the  LMty  urging  the  population  to  join 
the  revoli 

In  what  laier  proved  to  be  a  key  element 
of  the  revolt,  rifles  and  machineguns  seized 
by  rebellious  army  elements  were  handed  out 
to  the  civilian  crowds  during  the  day.  One 
of  the  rebel  officers,  Capt.  Mario  Pena  Ta- 
vares,  arranged  for  distribution  of  several 
thousand    weapons,    including   machineguns 


and  hand  grenades.  Arms  from  the  camp 
were  loaded  on  trucks  and  sent  to  the  down- 
town area  of  Santo  Domingo  where  they  were 
passed  out  to  civilians.  The  following  Com- 
munist leaders  participated  with  army  rebels 
In  handing  out  arms  and  In  some  cases  as- 
sumed control  of  the  distribution : 

Hugo  Tolentlno  Dlpp,  PSPD  leader  who 
received  guerrilla  training  in  Cuba;  Pldelio 
Despradel  Roque,  APCJ  leader,  trained  in 
Cuba  and  one  of  the  chief  figures  in  the  guer- 
rilla uprising  in  late  1963;  Felix  Servlo  Du- 
coudray  Mansfield  of  the  PSPD,  former  resi- 
dent of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  and  one- 
time employee  of  the  Pelping  Communist 
New  China  News  Agency;  Eduardo  Houelle- 
mont  Roques,  APCJ,  who  was  in  Cuba  in 
the  1963  guerrilla  operation. 

Other  Communists  who  handed  out  arms 
were:  Buenaventura  Johnson  Pimental,  Juan 
I>ucordray  Mansfield,  who  once  worked  on 
Havana  Radio  broadcasts  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Gerardo  Rafael  Estevez  Weber. 
all  of  the  PSPD:  and  Maximo  Bernard  Vas- 
quez,  of  the  APCJ,  who  worked  with  subver- 
sives in  the  Dominican  military  in  the  1963 
guerrilla  movement. 

Bottles  and  gasoline  from  tank  trucks  at 
several  points  in  the  city  were  distributed  to 
civUians  for  making  MolotOT  cocktails.  MPD 
members  being  particularly  active  In  this 
work. 

A  mob  of  several  thousand  civilians,  armed 
with  clubs  and  rifles,  marched  on  the  Na- 
tional Palace,  responding  to  a  call  Issued  over 
a  rebel-held  radio  station.  Among  them 
were  armed  Communists. 

Rebels  seized  the  National  Palace  and  the 
rebel  army  officers  gathered  to  assume  con- 
trol. Members  of  the  Dominican  Revolu- 
tionary Party  (PRO)  arrived  with  the  Inten- 
tion of  Installing  an  Interim  government 
headed  by  PRD  leader  Rafael  Molina  Urena, 
pending  return  of  the  ousted  former  Presi- 
dent, Juan  Bosch.  The  PRD  leaders  and 
rebel  army  officers  who  were  pro-Bosch  pre- 
vailed and  Molina  became  provisional  Presi- 
dent. But  military  officers  who  had  not 
joined  the  rebellion  declared  they  would  at- 
tack the  rebels  luiless  a  military  Junta  were 
installed  to  prepare  for  national  elections 
in  September. 

Many  important  Communists  attended 
political  meetings  in  the  National  Palace 
that  day.  Among  those  conferring  with 
Molina  was  Facundo  Gomez,  a  PSPD  member 
and  part  owner  of  the  Scarlet  Woman,  a  boat 
used  in  the  attempted  landing  of  Cuban 
iirms  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  Novem- 
ber 1963.  Another,  Alejandro  Lajara  Gon- 
zales, an  APCJ  member  who  had  been  active 
in  distributing  arms  to  civilians,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Molina  to  be  Deputy  Director  of 
Investigation  (the  Security  Service) . 

Communist  agitators  began  Inciting  the 
armed  mobs  to  burn,  destroy  property,  and 
seize  additional  arms.  MPD  members  were 
told  their  party  planned  to  kill  any  police- 
man found  on  the  streets.  Armed  civilians 
roamed  the  city,  many  of  them  looting  stores 
and  private  homes. 

The  offices  and  plant  of  the  anti-Com- 
munist newspaper  Prensa  Libre  were  seized 
by  an  armed  group  which  Included  Com- 
munists. They  prepared  immediately  to 
publish  propaganda  leaflets. 

The  offices  of  three  antl-Communlst  polit- 
ical parties,  the  democratic  conservative  Un- 
ion Civica  Nacional,  the  moderate  rlghtwing 
Partido  Liberal  Revoluclonlsta.  and  the  mod- 
erate center  Vanguardl  Revolucionaria  Do- 
minicana.  were  broken  Into  and  sacked. 

During  the  afternoon.  Communist  orga- 
nizers continued  to  distribute  weapons  to 
groups  regarded  as  reliable  by  the  Commu- 
nist parties,  as  well  as  to  round  up  additional 
manpower  for  civilian  militia  units.  Weap- 
ons depots  and  dlstWbutlon  points  were 
set  up. 

Mercedes  Batista  and  other  PSPD  leaders 
were  observed   leading  a  paramilitary  force 
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armed    with    submachlneguiu,    rtflee.    and 
grenades. 

Other  armed  Communist  groups  were  ob- 
served on  streets  and  In  buildings.  Including 
one  led  by  Manuel  Gonzalez  Gonzalez.  Span- 
ish civil  war  veteran  and  Cuban  intelligence 
agent. 

APRIL    26 

Antlrebel  forces,  which  had  been  badly 
disorganized,  now  began  to  move  agaunst  the 
rebel-held  area  of  the  city  under  command 
of  Gen.  Ellas  Wessln  y  Wessln,  head  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Training  Center.  The  Domini- 
can Air  Force  bombed  and  strafed  rebel-held 
Installations.  The  ferocity  of  this  and  sub- 
sequent attacks  consolidated  public  resent- 
ment and  inadvertently  presented  the  rebels 
with  an  effective  propaganda  weapon. 

A  large  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition 
had,  by  this  time,  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Communists.  Teams  of  party  members 
were  fanning  out  through  the  central  part  of 
Santo  Domingo  organizing  paramilitary 
groups. 

Agitators  from  all  three  Red  parties  con- 
tinued to  exhort  the  mobs.  They  distributed 
mimeographed  propaganda  sheet  calling  on 
the  people  to  fight  and  stating,  In  part,  that 
"the  hour  has  arrived  to  give  arms  to  the 
working  class  ♦  •  •  to  form  common  units 
of  soldiers  and  civilians  and  to  organize  peo- 
ple's combat  units." 

Additional  Communist  leaders  were  identi- 
fied among  the  armed  mobs  and  In  the  rebel 
military  forces.  Including  Juan  Miguel  Rom- 
man  Diaz,  of  the  ACPI,  who  participated  in 
the  1963  guerrilla  operation,  and  Jaime 
Duran  Herando,  Cuban-trained  guerrilla 
expert. 

Gustavo  Ricart  who  returned  from  Cuba 
In  1963  bringing  money  to  finance  MPD  activ- 
ities, was  identified  as  the  conunander  of 
another  rebel  £tronglK)ld.  Five  other  Com- 
munists were  In  charge  of  production  of  a 
considerable  number  of  Molotov  cocktails 
during  the  day. 

The  leaders  of  the  varlou.s  Communist 
piu-tles  were  well  equipped  with  weapons  and 
beciinie  an  increasingly  Important  element 
in  the  rebel  force.  Rebel  army  officers  and 
men,  numbering  about  1.000  at  the  outset, 
were  soon  greatly  outnumbered  by  armed 
civilians  who.  In  a  st.ite  of  disorganization. 
became  easy  prey  for  disciplined  Communist 
leadership. 

Efforts  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  toward  a  cea.se- 
flre  between  the  rebels  and  elements  of  the 
Dominican  armed  forces  were  unsuccessful. 
During  the  day.  a  large  number  of  American 
citizens  assembled  In  the  Hotel  Emmajador 
seeking  safety.  They  requested  assistance 
from  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  evacuating  them 
from  Santo  Domingo,  which  was  under 
bombardment  by  the  Dominican  Air  Force 
and  was  by  this  time  the  scene  of  widespread 
rifle  and  artillery  fire  between  the  opposing 
factions.  The  Embassy  secured  from  the 
rebel  leaders  agreement  to  cooperate  in  evac- 
uating Americans  from  the  nearby  port  of 
Halna.  Armed  civilian  groups,  over  which 
the  Molina  rcRime  had  lost  control,  paid  no 
attention  to  this  agreement. 

APlin.    27 

Alxmt  100  armed  civilians,  hearing  over 
the  rebel  radio  that  a  prominent  Dominican 
newspaperman  and  broadcaster,  well  known 
as  antl-Communlst,  was  at  the  Hotel  Em- 
bajador  (actually  he  was  not  there)  went  to 
the  hotel  and  fired  several  hundred  shots, 
April  27  saw  the  complete  breakdown  of  law 
and  order.  Molina,  the  so-called  provisional 
president,  went  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  ap- 
parent defeat,  accompan'ed  by  rebel  army 
leaders.  Col.  Miguel  Angel  Hernando  Ramirez 
and  Col.  Francisco  Caamano  Deno.  Shortly 
afterward,  Molina  abandoned  office  and  took 
asylum  in  the  Colombian  Embassy. 

During  the  day,  Lajara  Gonzalez  of  the 
APCJ  arranged  for  additional  arms  to  be 
passed    to    Communists.    The    offices    and 


plant  of  the  newspaper  Llstln  Dlarlo  was 
taken  over  by  armed  PSPO  Communists 
headed  by  Asdrubal  Domlnquez  Guerrero 
and  Jose  Israel  Cuello  Hernandez,  both 
carrying  automatic  weapons. 

APBn>    28 

The  anti-rebel  armed  forces  commanded 
by  General  Wessln  established  a  three-man 
military  Junta  headed  by  Col.  Pedro  Barto- 
lome  Benolt  (air  force).  Col.  Enrique  Apo- 
llnario  Casado  Saladln  (array)  and  Capt. 
Manuel  Santana  Carasco  (navy).  Early  In 
the  day,  the  junta  seemed  to  make  progress 
against  the  rebels  but  encoimtered  heavier 
resistance  in  the  aftorno-jn  and  lost  momen- 
tum. 

The  situation  In  the  city  'xts  Increasingly 
tense  and  confused.  Junta  farces,  tired  and 
disorganized,  began  to  crumble.  Armed 
mobs  terrorized  the  city,  firing  on  homes  and 
other  buildings,  includltig  the  United  States 
and  other  embassies.  With  collapse  of  the 
Molina  government.  PRD  le.-iders  abdicated 
their  positions  of  leadership  fearing  their 
cause  lost  and  their  lives  in  danger.  They 
left  the  rebel  movement  in  the  hands  of 
politically  Immature  army  officers  who  had 
lost  command  over  armed  civilians  who  now 
f.ir.  outnumbered  the  rebel  army  forces. 
Communist  leaders,  by  then  in  control  of  the 
armed  mobs,  moved  qi'ickly  Into  the  politi- 
cal leadership  vacuum  In  Santo  Domingo. 

Late  In  the  afternoon,  the  junta  and  police 
authorities  Informed  the  U,.S.  Embassy  they 
could  no  longer  assxire  the  saiety  of  American 
lives.  U.S.  Ambassador  W.  Tapley  Bennett 
recommended  that  U,S.  Murines  be  landed 
J/3  establish  a  safety  perimeter  from  which 
Americans  and  other  foreign  citizens  coiild 
be  ev.icuated.  By  tiiat  night,  approximately 
600  marines  were  landed  and  had  taken  pofil- 
tlons  around  the  Hotel  EmbaJ 


Embajador 
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APRIL 

The  rebels  held  the  ce: 
and  retained  the  mllUai-y  Initiative.  An 
armed  mob  under  Communist  MPD  leaders 
began  a  full-scale  assault  on  the  remaining 
police  stronghold,  Ozama  Fortress.  The 
fortress  fell  next  day,  .An^'Virr  armed  mob 
sacked  the  catliedral. 

Communists  amons  thn  univer.slty  stu- 
dents were  active  in  oroanisinK  the  crowds. 

Ho'jse-to-house  fighting  continued.  The 
United  States  and  sovenil  other  embassies 
remained  under  sniper  fire.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment ordered  the  landing  of  an  addi- 
tional 1.100  marines  and.  durlns:  the  night  of 
April  29-30.  approximately  2,000  troops  of 
the  82d  Airborne  Division  landed  nt  San 
Isldro.  Reinforcements  .irrlved  on  succeed- 
ing days. 

Leaders  of  all  three  Conimuoi.st  srronps  met 
to  discuss  tactics  In  the  Itsrht  of  new  de- 
velopments. They  also  met  with  rebel  mili- 
tary officers,  I 

APRIL  3  0  1 

The  official  rebel  radio  broadcast  instruc- 
tions to  armed  mobs  not  to  fire  on  US,  troops 
btit  firing  continued  and  a  number  of  casual- 
ties were  Inflicted  on  U,S,  pereonnel. 

Two  Communist  commando  grriups  were 
particularly  active  roaming  the  city  looking 
for  targets.  Other  Communists  working 
ciosely  with  rebel  army  officers  Included  two 
who  received  political  and  gucrnlla  training 
In  Cuba  in  1963, 

MAY    1 

A  shaky  cease-fire  was  achieved  but  snip- 
ers were  active  throughout  the  day.  firing  on 
the  U.S.  Emb.assy  and  U.S.  troops.  This  was 
in  keeping  with  propaganda  eor.anntins;  from 
the  rebel-held  area  that  the  real  purpose  of 
the  cease-fire  was  to  permit  junta  forces  to 
reassemble  and  attack  from  a  sanctursry  pro- 
vided by  U.S.  troops. 

About  50  Communists,  probably  a  high 
command  group  of  all  3  parties,  met  in  one 
of  the  Communist  stron^olnts  fortified  with 
machlnegun  emplacements  on  the  roof. 


MAT     2 

A  shortwave  radio  transmitter  In  the 
home  of  a  Communist  broadcast  Instructioni; 
to  the  civilian  mobs  to  shoot  Americans  on 
sight.  A  large  crowd  gathered  In  the  Praquc 
Independencla  heard  a  violently  anti-Amer- 
ican speech  from  a  Communist. 

MAY    3-4 

Rebel  leaders  began  to  consider  how  u, 
give  their  movement  the  form  and  structiirr 
of  a  legitimate  government.  Communis" 
leaders  discussed  among  themselves  the  de- 
sirabUlty  of  their  top  leaders  withdrawini- 
from  open  participation  In  the  rebel  move- 
ment In  order  both  to  support  rebel  clalm-^ 
that  the  movement  was  free  of  Communis* 
Influence  and  to  afford  protection  to  th< 
principal  figures  of  the  Communist  parties. 

Colonel  Caamano  Deno,  generally  regarde<. 
as  anti-Communist,  had  said  on  several  oo- 
c;islons  during  the  revolt  that  he  was  awan, 
the  Communists  had  been  playing  an  in- 
creasingly Important  role. 

MAT     5 

It  wiis  the  consensus  at  meetings  of  Com- 
munist leaders  that,  while  rank-and-fi!- 
members  of  the  three  parties  should  figi: 
on,  prominent  Communists  should  begin 
withdrawing  from  the  scene.  Some  weir 
Into  hiding,  others  attempted  to  leave  Sant- 
Domingo  for  towns  to  the  north.  One  o: 
these  was  later  captured  by  antlrebel  forces 

Some  of  the  APCJ  and  PSPD  leaders  whi 
left  Santo  Etomingo  were  under  Instruction^ 
to  attempt  to  organize  local  party  member, 
and  sympathizers  for  eventual  guerrilla  ac- 
tion In  the  north.  False  Identity  cards  wer. 
prepared  for  Communist  leaders. 

MPD  leaders  also  agreed  that  the  mor* 
prominent  party  figures  should  go  unde- 
cover  for  the  time  being.  They  further  de- 
cided that  arms  and  ammunition  In  the 
hands  of  p.irty  members  should  be  hiddeii 
for  possible  use  in  guerrilla  operations 
Orders  were  given  to  secure  as  many  arms  a5 
they  could  and  deliver  them  to  party  head- 
quarters. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLIWOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  14.  1965 

Mr.  ^^CHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  on  June 
10.  1965.  pointed  out  that  the  only  ques- 
tion involved  in  Vietnam  dealt  with  on- 
commitment — not  our  ability.  The  re- 
cent movement  of  the  free  world's  mili- 
tary forcfs  should  remove  any  doubts  c 
questions  the  Communists  have  had  ir- 
parding  our  commitment  to  defend  tht 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam.  The  ed'- 
torial  that  I  have  refeiTed  to  follows: 
Offensive  in  Vittnam 

The  State  Department's  formal  announci 
ment  Tuesday  that  we  are  going  to  provic: 
combat  support  if  requests  are  made  by  tht 
South  Vietnamese  coiftmand  (whoever  tha 
Is)  would  hardly  seem  to  be  news  becau.=' 
that  Is  what  we  have  been  doing  for  the  pa^ 
couple  of  years. 

What  the  announcement  apparentl- 
means  is  that  we  are  readying  a  large-sea!' 
offensive  action  which  wUl  Involve  regul.. 
American  Army  and  Marine  units  rather 
thaji  depend  upon  limited  warfare  tactics  i  : 
our  Special  Forces  and  the  Vietnamese  Am; . 
which  obvloii&ly  are  falling  to  stem  a  Con  - 
munlst  takeover  of  South  Vietnam. 
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If  this  is  the  case,  we  can  expect  that 
.Vmericaii  combat  casualties  which  now  total 
"ibout  400  dead  and  3,(KX)  wounded  in  4V4 
years  of  limited  fighting  wiU  grow  conslder- 
;  Oly  as  the  meat  grinder  of  day-ln,  day-out 
combat  begins  to  turn. 

Such  a  prospect  Is  black  indeed,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  us  that  there  there  is  any  way 
i:>  avoid  it.  short  of  surrendering  the  nation 
,  e  have  been  defending  to  communism. 
President  Johnson's  appeals  for  negotiations 
have  fallen  on  deaf  ears  and  apparently  noth- 
:ig  but  a  real  war  effort  on  our  part  is  going 

•  bring  the  Communists  to  an  agreement 
o  halt  their  efforts  to  take  over  this  country. 

Strength — from  the  >  time  of  Lenin  down 
; .)  today — has  been  the  only  thing  that  Com- 
:  .unist  leaders  have  understood  and  feared. 
,id  in  this  time  in  point  the  strength  quite 
.oviously  Is  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
.-tates.  The  question  has  been  whether  we 
jutend  to  use  It,  and  Johnson's  answer  is 
t  early  that  we  do. 

The  above  chart  shows  that  we  have  more 
Ti.an  doubled  the  number  of  fighting  men  we 
v.,ive  in  South  Vietnam  in  the  past  6  months. 
The  Allen-Scott  report  across  the  page  says 

■  .:(•  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  want  to  double  the 

.unber  again. 
Reports  of  troop  movenients  through  Ha- 

■  .ai  and  from  Okinawa  appear  from  day  to 
ci  iv,  and  it  could  be  that  a  great  deal  more 
i-  taking  place  than  we  are  aware  of.  Ref- 
f-ence  to  Korean  and  Nationalist  China  offers 
o:  troops  in  large  numbers  add  to  the  pic- 
•  ire  an  aura  of  impending  bloodshed. 

.Actions  taken  2  weeks  in  Australia  and 
NiW  Zealand,  both  of  whom  announced  they 

V  iuld  send  combat  units  to  South  Vietnam. 
!:.dicate  some  success  has  been  achieved  by 
jk'nry  Cabot  Lodge  in  convincing  our  allies 

.^.,it  we  need  help  to  carry  on  against  the 
I  mmimist  effort  to  dominate  southeast 
.1  -la. 

Tlie  Australian  and  New  Zealander  contin- 
.-.  >its.  totaling  about  1.000  men.  are  small. 
1)  It  the  important  thing  is  that  they  are 
committed — and  committed  to  combat  rather 
t:;an  the  halfway  role  of  advisers. 

Part  of  the  reason  that  America's  long  in- 

V  >ivement   In   South   Vietnam   has   not   met 

V  ith  success  stems  from  the  fact  that  both 
Frosldent  Elsenhower  and  the  late  President 
Ktiinedy  persisted  In  calling  our  forces  "ad- 
.  1  ers"  to  the  confusilon  of  no  one  except  the 
.American  public  and  o\ir  allies,  neither  of 
wj.ich  has  yet  to  face  up  to  the  significance 
.'  ;'ne  fact  that  there  Is  a  war  going  on  in 
\  vtnam. 

One  Of  President  Kennedy  s  first  acts  of  of- 
:    «    was  to    call    in    Gen.    Maxwell    Taylor 

Ao  put  together  the  concept  of  fighting  a 
l.'iiited  war  in  Vietnam,  largely  with  Special 
;    rces  units,  and  a  great  deal  of  propaganda 

V  IS  put  out  which  made  the  Vietnam  prob- 
.   n  look  like  a  little  one. 

\ietnam  has  never  been  a  small  problem, 

liere   has  been  consistent  warfare   of  one 

:;■  scription   or  another  going  on  there  ever 

:.ice  1941,  and  it  is  quite  obvloxisly  in  more 

a  mess  tiian  any  other  spot  in  the  world. 

The  error  in  Vietnam,  which  now  appears 
r  ady  to  take  many  American  Uves,  has  been 
t.iat  we  have  allowed  this  situation  to  con- 
:.;;ue  to  fester  in  hopes  that  some  kind  of 
n  iraculous  event  would  take  place  and  cure 
Miracles  do  take  place,  even  in  inter- 

tional  politics,  but  unfortunately  none  has 

•  ctirred  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  cold  war  which  Amwica  has  fought 
.'  t  h  communism  since  the  close  of  World 
'Aar  II.  no  more  serious  threat  has  existed 
••'  om-  position  that  the  one  we  face  In  Vlet- 
'  n\.  Korea  was  a  bigger,  bloodier  battle, 
"  U  there  was  no  question  about  our  ability 

d  commitment  to  win  It  from  the  minute 
:^;  esident  Truman  ordered  troops  to  defend 
°> :  e  South  Korean  R^ublic. 

In    Vietnam    there    have    been    questions 

loin  otir  commitment — not  oiur  abilltlee — 
defend  that  republic,  and  It  now  appecuv 


that  we  are  ready  to  remove  those  doubts 
even  if  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  American 
blood  to  do  so. 


L.BJ.  Task:  Trying  Not  To  Use  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  14,  1965 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  delightful  journalists  in  our  city. 
amply  endowed  with  beauty,  brains,  and 
personality,  has  written  an  article  re- 
cently in  the  New  York  Journal-Ameri- 
can about  President  Johnson. 

Marianne  Means  is  highly  regarded  as 
a  jom-nalist.  author  and  friend  to  many 
officials  in  Washington,  and  her  article 
in  the  Journal-American  of  May  30, 
1965.  is  a  penetrating  and  accurate  nar- 
rative of  our  President. 

The  article  follows: 
I  From     ihc     New    York     Journal-American. 
May  30,  1965) 

L  B  J    Task  :  Trying  Not  To  Use  Power 
(By  Miirianne  Means) 

Ai'sTiN.  Tex.*,s — President  Johnson  is  a  co- 
lossus. He  stands  in  his  size  12  Oxfords 
firmly  astride  the  administration,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  economy. 

In  the  Capital  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is 
the  boss.  No  problem  is  too  big  for  him.  or 
too  small.  He  is  as  willing  to  devote  an  hour 
discussing  a  petty  irritation  with  a  Senator 
as  he  is  to  personally  selecting  the  raid  tar- 
gets on  North  Vietnam  from  a  checkerboard- 
sized  colored  map  brought  to  him  just  before 
bedtime. 

The  impression  in  the  country  is  \uider- 
standably  one  of  a  man  of  immense  power, 
ordering  Cabinet  members  and  labor  leaders 
about  at  will,  demanding — and  getting — 
whatever  he  wants. 

Yet  an  essential  element  is  missing  from 
this  picture  of  Johnson,  the  President.  For 
the  secret  of  his  ability  to  get  effective  results 
from  the  vague  powers  of  the  Presidency  Is 
his  conscientiotis  restraint  about  the  use  of 
those  powers. 

Ironically,  ambitious  lesser  men  spend  most 
of  their  time  officiously  throwing  their  weight 
around.  But  the  President,  In  the  most  po- 
tentially powerfixl  job  in  all  the  free  world, 
sighed  the  other  day,  "I  spend  all  my  time 
trying  not  to  exercise  my  power," 

The  President  believes  that  men  who  exert 
their  authority  brashly  only  anger  their  tar- 
gets and  in  the  end,  as  he  put  it,  "may  win 
the  argument  but  lose  the  sale." 

This  correspondent  has  personal  knowledge 
of  several  occasions  when  the  President  was 
called  upon  to  solve  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  two  Cabinet  members,  or  a  Cabinet 
member  and  a  Senator,  or  a  prominent  pri- 
vate Industry  figure  and  a  White  House  ad- 
viser. 

Each  time  the  President  could  easily  have 
dispensed  with  the  matter  in  a  few  minutes. 
But  instead  he  carefully  spent  hours  seeking 
to  persuade  both  sides  that  what  he  had 
alr^dy  determined  was  the  wise  course,  was 
after  all  in  the  best  interest  of  each.  And  in 
every  case,  the  President's  decision  did  grant 
some  surcease  to  each  side. 

The  President  has  a  story  which  he  tells  to 
illustrate  the  values  of  friendly  persuasion 
and  a  respect  tor  the  opponent's  case. 

He  recalls  that  one  day  when  he  was  a 
young  8Cho(^  teacher  In  Houston  he  and  the 
foo'tt>all    coach   strolled   across    the    school- 


ground  at  lunchtime,  puffing  on  cigarettes 
and  leaving  a  big  cloud  of  smoke  in  their 
wake.  The  school  superintendent  stopped 
them  and  asked  them  not  to  smoke  at  the 
school  because  they  were  setting  a  bad  ex- 
ample for  the  students. 

The  President  promptly  agreed  to  comply 
but  the  coach  was  indignant  that  the  super- 
intendent would  try  to  interfere  with  his  per- 
sonal rights.  The  next  day  In  the  school 
cafeteria  the  coach  lit  up  a  big,  black  cigar. 

Predictably,  the  superintendent  In  anger 
caUed  the  coach  Into  his  office.  The  coach 
insisted  that  he  was  sorry  but  he  was  merely 
asserting  his  right  as  an  Individual  to  do 
what  he  pleased. 

The  superintendent  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  rubbed  his  hands  tog^ether.  "Well, 
in  that  case,"  he  told  the  coach,  "I  wiU  merely 
assert  my  right  as  an  individual  and  do  what 
I  please — and  I  please  not  to  pick  up  your 
contract  for  next  year." 


LAWS    RELATIVE   TO   THE    PRINTING    OP 
DOCU&fENTS 

Either  House  naay  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bxireau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US, 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
lUS,  Code    title  44.  sec,  133,  p,  1937(. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Sviperintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Proi-ided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government,  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (US.  Code,  title  44,  sec,  72a, 
Supp,  2>, 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US    Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 

Sciences 

Messrs.  Anderson  (chairman),  Russell  ol 
Georgia,  Magnuson.  Symington,  Stennls, 
Young  of  Ohio.  Dodd,  Ctnnon,  Holland, 
Mondale,  Tydings,  Mrs.  Smith.  Messrs.  Hlck- 
enlooper, Curtis.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  Aiken. 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Messrs.  Ellender  (chairman),  Holland, 
Eastland,  Talmadge.  Jordan  of  £<Jnrth  Caro- 
lina. McGovern.  Bass.  Montoya.  Mondale, 
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Highway  Beaatification 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF   IDAHO 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  15.  1965 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  many 
years  ago  the  late  Senator  Richard  Neu- 
berger, a  friend  of  so  many  of  us,  began 
a  campaign  to  beautify  our  Nation's 
highways  by  restricting  the  use  of  bill- 
boards. President  Johnson  has  now  tak- 
en Senator  Neuberger's  campaign  to  its 
apparently  necessary  conclusion;  he  has 
a.sked  Congress  to  allow  the  States  to  ob- 
tain up  to  1,000  feet  of  right-of-way,  in- 
stead of  the  customary  100  to  300  feet. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Idaho  Palls 
Post-Register  pointed  out  that  only 
seven  States  have  taken  advantage 
Ol  the  Federal  bonus  payment  to  States 
which  control  signs.  It  said  that  the 
r:ew  law  was  a  "tough  proposition,"  but 
t  lat  the  States  themselves  have  not 
i.ioved,  or  been  able  to  move,  in  avoiding 
the  billboard  "fences."  The  editorial 
tiien  asked  the  question  now  before  Con- 
; .ess : 

The  big  reservation  to  its  final  execution, 
1  jwever.  will  be  the  cost  to  purchase  the 
t.gn  prohibition  rights.  This  could  be  im- 
;  ressive  when  finally  calculated.     But  what 

■  her  approach  is  there  to  the  problem? 

The  editorial  provides  a  realistic  sum- 
! nation  of  the  need  for  the  enactment  of 
President  Johnson's  requested  legisla- 
tion, and  of  the  thorny  problems  in- 
^  olved.  As  such,  it  should  be  part  of  the 
national  record;  therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
i.ious  consent  that  the  editorial  entitled 
Blunt — But  Still  Useful,"  from  the  June 
;  issue  of  the  Idaho  Falls  Post-Register, 
le  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
•.  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
RD,  as  follows : 

Blunt — But  Still  Usefu'l 

President  Johnson's  highway  beautification 
'.  roposal  is  hardnosed,   and  punitive   •    •    • 

at  Idaho  can  use  it,  nevertheless. 

President  Johnson  is  proposing  legislation 
'  hich  would  allow  States  to  obtain,  even  by 
1  .mdemnation,     1.000    feet    of    right-of-way 

ghts.     This  would,  in  effect,  prohibit  bill- 

oard  and  private  promotional  direction  sign- 

:.ig  on  tlie  insterstate  highway,  for  example. 

Anyone  driving  from  Idaho  Falls  to  Poca- 
•  oUo  can  see  that  something  needs  to  be  done. 
■rome  private  turnoff  signs  are  misleading, 
.hey  send  motorists  out  of  their  way  ♦^o  get 
"  3  a  destination  they  didn't  want  to  go  to  in 
iie  first  place.  Some  lighted  signs  have  a 
shine  back  which  are  becoming  a  traflBc  haz- 
rd.    And  then  there's  the  thicket  of  inviting 

gns  which  turn  one's  attention  from  the 
Hislness  of  driving. 

In  the  past,  the  Idaho  Highway  Depart- 
ment has  purchased  its  100-foot  right-of-way 
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for  the  Interstate  proper  but  could  only  try  to 
persuade  private  owners  to  allow  them  to 
piu-chase  additional  use  rights  to  avoid  biU- 
board  signing.  Anytime  a  land  dispute  re- 
sulted in  a  condemnation  suit,  the  additional 
rights-of-way  appeal  was  immediately  ex- 
tracted from  the  suit.    It  would  not  hold  up. 

The  Idaho  Highway  Department  can  only 
move  against  highway  signing  beside  the 
right-of-way  when  It  becomes  a  trafllc  haz- 
ard— like  the  shlneback  from  some  signs. 

The  new  law  will  presumably  give  the 
States  powers  to  obtain  the  additional  right- 
of-way — or  lose  the  92-percent  Federal  fund- 
ing for  the  main  highways.  It's  a  tough 
proposition,  but  the  States  themselves  have 
not  moved,  or  been  able  to.  In  avoiding  the 
billboard  "fences"  themselves.  Only  seven 
States  In  all,  in  fact,  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  Federal  bonus  payment  to  States  obtain- 
ing rights  for  controlling  signs. 

The  State  highway  department  Is  not  with- 
out its  beauty  sensitivity,  as  witnessed  by  the 
impressive  beautification  projects  on  the  in- 
terchanges at  Idaho  Falls  now  underway. 
The  ground  has  been  meticulously  prepared 
for  grass,  and  trees  are  being  planted  to  give 
refreshing  relief  to  the  concrete  and  oil. 

The  proposed  new  Federal  highway  beauti- 
fication legislation  is  not  the  kind  of  ap- 
proach the  Federal  Government  should  ordi- 
narily espouse,  the  do-it-or-we-will-punish- 
you  kind.  But  there  is  unquestionably  sound 
purpose  in  it. 

The  big  reservation  to  its  final  execution, 
however,  will  be  the  cost  to  purchase  the 
sign-prohibition  rights.  This  could  be  im- 
pressive when  finally  calculated.  But  what 
other  approach  is  there  to  the  problem? 


Address  by  the  Honorable  John  N.  Erlen- 
born  Before  Northern  Illinois  Air  Force 
Academy  Appointees  on  Jane  12,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  June  12,  1965,  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  the  State  of  Illinois, 
the  Honorable  John  N.  Erlenborn,  ad- 
dressed the  northern  Illinois  Air  Force 
Academy  appointees  at  the  Colonial 
House  in  Morton  Grove,  111.  Following  is 
Mr.  Erlenborn's  speech,  which  I  feel 
merits  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Address  by  Mr.  Erlenborn 
Air  Force   appointees,  because   this  occa- 
sion is  held  for  the  new  app)ointees  to  the 
Air  Force  Academy  I  will  be  directing  my 
comments  to  them. 

During  the  next  4  years — and  we  all  trust 
and  hope  you  will  be  graduated — you  gentle- 
men will  join  4,400  others  who  have  been 
selected  to  attend  the  Nation's  newest  service 
Academy. 

You  are  entering  the  Academy  during  the 
year  of  its  10th  anniversary. 


Prom  this  time  forth  you  will  carry  with 
you  a  new  responsibility  as  a  citizen. 

The  responsibility  that  you  are  among  that 
handful  of  young  men  who  have  been  clas- 
sified as  the  cream  of  this  Nation's  youth. 

It  is  only  our  finest,  most  capable  and  hon- 
orable young  men  we  send  to  our  service 
academies. 

You  already  stand  tall  among  yotir  peers. 

You  have  already  achieved  and  accom- 
plished. 

And  you  have  been  given  the  opportunity 
offered  only  to  those  believed  to  be  the  best. 

Yotir  Nation  has  placed  a  special  faith  in 
your  ability,  and  your  honor. 

As  I  thought  about  what  I  would  say  to- 
night I  could  not  help  but  recall  the  words 
of  a  great  ifellow  coiintryman,  a  great  leader, 
an  outstanding  soldier  and  an  extraordinary 
American. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  a  service  academy. 
In  his  case  West  Point. 

His  hfe  is  an  inspiration  to  all  Americans, 
a  special  inspiration  to  those  who  select  the 
military  for  their  careers. 

I  am  speaking  of  Douglas  MacArthur — citi- 
zen, soldier,  statesman. 

I  am  recalling  his  final  address  to  the 
Cadets  at  the  Point:  "Duty,  honor,  country." 

"These  three  hallowed  words  reverently 
dictate  what  you  ought  to  be,  what  you  can 
be,  what  you  will  be." 

Tliose  are  General  MacArthur's  convments. 
not  mine. 

"What  you  ought  to  be." 

"What  you  can  be." 

"What  you  wlU  be." 

A  ix)rtion  of  what  you  ought  to  be.  you 
already  are — uncommon  young  men  with  an 
uncommon  capacity  for  leadership,  duty, 
honor,  and  responsibility. 

"What  you  can  be." 

Your  opportunities  are  limitless.  You  will 
be  attending  a  U.S.  service  academy  offering 
the  finest  education  this  Nation  can  provide. 

In  the  Jet  age.  the  age  of  the  atom,  and 
that  time  when  we  may  decide  between  lib- 
erty and  slavery  throughout  the  world,  you 
will  attend  the  academy  of  this  age,  the 
aerospace  age. 

I  envy  you. 

Yours  is  the  cliallenge  to  cross  frontiers  of 
time  and  space.  The  challenge  that  has  daz- 
zled the  mind  of  man  since  man  began. 

"What  you  will  be." 

You  will  be  men  who  accept  respwnsibility. 
opportunity,  and  challenge. 

Men  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

Men  who  with  them  rides  our  Nation's 
hope  for  a  better  tomorfow.  our  determina- 
tion for  liberty  and  freedom,  our  pledge  for 
peace. 

Your  guldepost  in  all  your  future  endeav- 
ors wlU  be  duty,  honor,  country. 

What  are  your  duties? 

They  are  all  the  obligations  and  oppor- 
tunities of  full  citizenship — plus.  Plus  the 
fact  that  for  the  remainder  of  yovir  lives  you 
will  be  a  symbol  of  Uncle  Sam  to  all  those 
yovi  meet.    A  symbol  of  this,  our  Nation. 

You  will  carry  with  you  the  traditions  of 
the  American  military,  a  military  set  quite 
apart  from  men  in  uniform  from  other  lands. 

You  will  not  be  of  the  military  that  con- 
quers for  the  sake  of  conquest. 

You  will  not  be  of  the  military  that  lays 
waste  to  show  mere  might. 

But  you  will  be  of  a  mUltary  that  knows 
not  defeat. 

A  military  that  knows   not  svirrender. 
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A  military  that  always,  In  times  of  need, 
accepts  the  challenge  and  does  not  turn  back 
until  victory  is  achieved. 

AH  our  military  victories  are  not  battle- 
field victories. 

As  much  as  for  their  valor  in  battle,  oxxr 
Nation's  military  men  are  known  for  valor 
in  peace. 

Our  military  has  not  been,  and  never  shall 
be,  the  strength  of  the  bully.  For  the  bully 
is  without  honor. 

Dxity.  honor,  country. 

We  first  honor  you  by  offering  you  this 
opportunity. 

You  honor  your  Nation  by  accepting. 

And  your  responsibility  is  a  life  to  be  lived 
on  a  foundation  of  honor. 

Duty,  honor,  country. 

Service  to  country  is  a  high  calling. 

Many  say  they  would  sacrifice  life  for 
country. 

Your  testimony  is  unquestioned. 

In  our  quest  for  liberty  and  freedom  for 
all  men,  we  pray  you  will  never  be  called 
upon  to  lay  down  your  life  for  your  country. 

But  your  clear  acceptance  of  the  willing- 
ness to  pay  this  ultimate  price  for  liberty, 
for  freedom,  and  for  country  demonstrates 
your  deep-seated  love  of  liberty,  freedom, 
right,  justice,  and  country. 

I  salute  you. 

The  conflict  of  battle  need  not  come  to 
earn  that  salute. 

Service  to  country  alone — far  short  of 
sacrifice  of  life — earns  you  honor. 

While  other  men  may  choose  to  live  narrow 
lives  boimded  by  service  to  self,  you  have 
chosen  to  serve  beyond  self. 

Duty,   honor,  country. 

Are  "duty,"  "honor."  "country"  but  three 
empty  words? 

Is  it  but  a  slogan? 

Something  for  the  old  soldier,  Douglas 
MacArthur,  to  murmur  when  he  returned 
that  final  time  to  his  academy? 

A  flamboyant  phrase? 

I  think  not. 

You  shall  prove  not. 

By  the  end  of  your  4  years  it  will  mean 
much  more  to  you  than  it  does  tonight. 

It  will  become  your  way  of  life. 

It  will  be  a  part  of  you. 

If  your  heart  doesn't  quicken  when  the 
flag  goes  by  today,  it  shall. 

This  i^the  greatest  nation  known  to  man. 

Not  because  of  its  affluency,  but  because  of 
its  people — and  the  blessings  of  God. 

It  is  a  mighty  nation. 

Its  arsenal  is  but  a  fraction  of  its  might. 

It  is  the  people. 

Their  sense  of,  and  for.  justice. 

A  generous  nation. 

A  kind  nation. 

Nowhere  is  man's  opportunity  greater. 

Nowhere  is  man's  achievement  greater. 

We  have  in  this  country  what  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  searching  for. 

And  you  are  being  given  an  opportunity 
to  Join  oiu-  front  line. 

The  front  line  for  the  defense  of  freedom. 

The  front  line  for  the  offense  for  freedom. 

Whether  r.fter  graduation  you  follow  a 
career  with  the  military  or  return  to  private 
life,  you  are  in  the  front  line. 

All  your  life,  everywhere  you  will  go,  you 
will  be  marked — marked  as  a  man  his  nation 
trusted   to  hold  a  position  of  leadership. 

Marked  as  a  man  who  accepted  the  re- 
spon.sibilities  of  that  lea^rshlp. 

Leadership  is  not  an  easy  thing  accepted 
or  executed. 

It  requires  special  qualities. 

You  must  be  trustworthy. 

And  so  all  your  life  you  will  be  marked  as 
a  man  of  honor,  as  a  man  to  be  trusted. 

I  have  known  but  a  limited  number  of 
graduates  of  our  service  academies,  probably 
because  the  number  is  limited.  Upon  meet- 
ing each  one  I  have  thought  to  myself — 
here's  a  guy  who  is  OK. 


He's  on  the  ball.  i 

He'll  go  places.  I 

You've  got  to  be  top  grad*  to  get  through 
one  of  those. 

As  a  member  of  the  Air  Wjrce  Academy — 
a  service  Academy — as  a  graduate — your 
reputation    preceeds   you. 

You  will  be  known  as  a  man  with  a  sense 
of  duty,  with  honor,  with  a  love  of  country. 

And  never  grow  too  old.  too  sophisticated 
to  stand  tall  and  say  you  love  your  country. 

To  be  proud  of  your  c<3untry. 

To  have  faith  in  your  country. 

Right  or  wiong  '.ex.  this  always  be  your 
country. 

Our  history  is  a  legetid  <«  a  neverendlng 
determin.ition  to  be  right,  to  be  just.  We 
may  falter,  but  we  will  liever  fall.  Our 
courage  is  a  special  kind  of  coxirage.  It  Is  a 
courage  of  action. 

Today  we  fight  confined  frustrating  battles 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  freedom. 

Vietnam  is  an  example.  It  takes  a  sp>ecial 
kind  of  national  courage  to  help  others  help 
themselves  along  the  road  to  freedom. 

We  are  not  seeking  the  usual  kind  of  mili- 
tary victory  there. 

At  our  command  are  devastating  weapKjns 
of  destruction,  the  might  fbr  conquest.  It 
is  not  an  easy  thing  for  the  most  pxjwerful 
among  nations  not  to  turn  loose  its  full  mili- 
tary might. 

But  our  dedication  is  for  freedom,  our  goal 
liberty. 

It  is  neither  destruction  nor  peace. 

We  could  have  peace  tomorrow.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  stop  fighting,  halt  our  aid. 
end  our  advice. 

We  could  ha\  e  peace  in  Vietnam  and  peace 
today   worldwide   il    we   wjiOd   surrender. 

Peace  is  easy  to  achieve 

It  takes  courage  not  t-o  suoc'unib  to  its  lure. 

It  takes  continued  coiuage  to  recognize 
the  price  of  this  available  peace.  The  price 
is  freedom,  is  liberty. 

And  It  takes  a  special  kind  of  courage  not 
to  succumb  to  the  lure  of  conquest. 

History  does  not  tell  of  this  record  for 
any  other  nation,  or  any  other  people. 

We   are  neltlier   greedy   nor  cowardly. 

There  are  some  among  us  who  would  thrust 
us  along   the  path  of  conquest. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  would  have 
us  forsake  our  honor,  shirk  our  duty  and  in 
doing  so  betray  ourselves. 

In  'Vietnam  we  have  drawn  a  line  to  the 
enemies  of  freedom — I  only  wish  we  had 
been  more  firm  earlier.  And  as  we  draw  that 
line  and  pledge  to  turn  back  the  invaders 
we  must  not  become  guilty  of  their  crime. 

It  is  an  unusual  nation  With  uncommon 
courage  that  accepts  this  responsibility.  I 
pray  we  do  not  hesitate  to  keep  our  faith. 

We  are  the  Nation  that  keeps  the  light  of 
liberty  aglow.  It  shines  for  all  men  to  sec: 
They  need  but  ask  to  share  its  light  and  we 
respond. 

Be  proud  of  your  Nation  cind  its  heritage. 
Dedicate  yourselves  to  keep  nlive  its  legends. 

This  does  not  mean  we  should  endure  in- 
sults or  aid  those  who  would  destroy  us. 
If  we  have  a  fault  of  naticjnal  policy — it  is 
our  seemingly  unending  patience.  But  bet- 
ter patient  than  impulsive.  And  better 
patient  than  complacent 

You  can  still  love  and  honor  your  Nation 
and  be  critical.  I  am  critical  of  that  thin 
line  we  draw  between  patience  and  compla- 
cency when  we  turn  the  other  cheek  to  those 
who  trample  our  flag. 

"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls" 
is  fitting  to  our  worldwide  role. 

One  htmdred  and  ninety  years  ago  the 
men  lined  up  at  Concord  to  draw  a  line 
against  oppression,  to  fight  for  the  responsi- 
bility of  self-determination  and  the  promises 
of  freedom  and  liberty. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  years  ago  the 
young  Virginian  asked  his  fellow  assembly- 


men, "Is  life  so  sweet  as  to  be  purciiased     • 
the  price  of  chains  and  slavery?" 

For  190  years  these  have  been  our  inspir.;- 
tions.  For  nearly  10  generations  America:.- 
have  fulfilled  the  destiny  of  the  men  at  Co  .- 
cord,  have  answered  the  Virginian's  questiou 

This  is  yotir  heritage. 

Remember  it  with  pride. 

It  is  worthy  of  your  dedication. 

We  entrust  you  with  the  responsibility  .f 
leadnig  tjs  in  the  future.  With  the  defen  •.> 
of  freedom,  that  offense  for  freedom. 

It  will  be  no  easy  task.  The  crisis  •! 
past  generations  pale  before  your  challent;.- 

I  selected  General  MacArthur's  words  i  r 
more  than  one  reason  this  evening.  He  w,u~ 
a  vital  part  of  an  astounding  experiment  f  r 
our  way  of  life,  our  national  philosophy. 

In  1941,  the  Imperial  Japanese  attackea 
Pearl  Harbor  in  a  daring  sneak  attack,  evi;; 
while  their  representatives  were  in  Washing- 
ton under  the  guise  of  peaceftil  talks  con- 
cerning the  war  in  China. 

Our  response  is  recorded  in  history. 

Our  entry  into  World  War  II  led  to  Uic 
eventual  victory  of  the  forces  for  freedon. 

We  conquered  Japan,  after  first  defeatii::: 
her  allies. 

Our  cost  can  best  be  measured  in  t;  ;• 
400,000  Americans  who  died  in  service. 

That  was  our  price   for  freedom. 

Has  there  ever  been  another  victoriotis 
nation  that  once  victory  was  achieved  de- 
voted its  energies  to  establishing  liberty, 
justice,  freedom,  and  self-government  lor 
its  former  enemy? 

And,  in  the  case  of  Japan  it  was  Dougi  > 
MacArthur  who  was  first  driven  from  Bata.  a 
and  Corregidor.  who  returned  to  the  Philip- 
pines a  victor,  who  lead  the  Allies  to  vi  - 
tory  in  the  Pacific,  who  accepted  the  Jap,- 
nese  surrender  and  then  was  sent  to  Jap  . 
to  establish  eventual  self-government. 

This  record,  too.  is  your  national  he:  - 
tage. 

We  did  not  extend  our  own  boiindar  •  - 
in  the  wake  of  victory. 

We  did  not  make  the  conquered  sub.^e- 
vient  to  our  will. 

We  believe  and   practice  what  we  preac:. 

There  is  little  need  to  detail  any  compa:. - 
son  of  records  with  the  Soviet  Union, 

We  have  only  one  similarity.  They,  to> 
seek  to  practice  what  they  preach.  In  the  r 
case  it  Is  world  conquest. 

You  will  be  among  the  leaders  of  tho 
Nation — these  United  States — that  stands  b-  - 
tween  communism  and  its  goal. 

Yes,  the  crisis  of  other  generations  p.i.e 
before  your  challenge. 

We  pray  that  in  the  third  century  of  or 
Nation's  history  your  children  and  children  ■- 
children  are  able  to  live  without  the  clovd 
of  oppression  over  any  man. 

This  is  your  ultimate  challenge. 

You  ha\e  been  selected  as  leaders  for  ti.e 
task. 

An  appointment  to  the  Air  Force  Acaden". 
is  not  granted  lightly. 

You  are  among  the  finest  of  all  our  youn^ 
men — the  pride  of  any  nation. 

Your  parents  who  have  joined  you  tonigi.'. 
are  proud  of  you  too. 

They  will  be  prouder  still  when  you  a:t.' 
graduated 

I  don't  discovint  that  between  then  ai.J 
now  you  will  have  moments  of  concern,  ar..l 
they  will  have  moments  of  concern. 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  4  years. 

You  aren't  gviaranteed  that  diploma  a:.d 
commission. 

Yoti  will  have  to  earn  it. 

I  believe  that  your  parents  deserve  prai.-'- 
too  this  evening. 

Their  sons  do  them  proud. 

You  are  their  rededication  of  a  love  of 
country. 

And  so  we  send  you  on  your  Journey,  Yuu 
will  join  the  class  of  1969  at  the  U,S.  A;r 
Force  Academy. 


June  15,  1965 
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Almost  each  day  man  records  a  new 
achievement  of  breathtaking  proportions. 
As  we  thrust  into  outer  space  we  are  entering 
a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind.  We 
accept  and  conquer  the  challenge  of  bound- 
less frontiers.  You  will  become  a  part  of 
those  conquests. 

Today  we  can  hardly  imagine  some  of  the 
achievements  of  your  generation. 

But  at  the  basis  of  every  endeavor,  every 
challenge,  and  every  conquest,  for  you.  from 
the  moment  you  step  onto  the  campus  It  will 
be  duty,  honor,  country. 

And  that  day  of  freedom  for  all.  when  the 
crusade  for  liberty  ends  in  victory,  and  peace 
reigns,  will  be  that  day  when  duty,  honor, 
country  triumphs. 


The  25th  Anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Enslavement 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Liithuanlan  American  citizens  of  Lake 
County,  Ind.,  in  a  mass  meeting  held  on 
Sunday,  June  6,  1965.  condemned  the 
Soviet  Communist  tyranny  for  the  ag- 
gression and  enslavement  of  their  people 
25  years  ago. 

Lithuania  was  forcibly  robbed  of  its 
freedom  and  self-government  at  that 
time.  Through  mass  murders,  wholesale 
transportation  to  slave  labor  camps  and 
other  barbarous  methods,  the  Soviet 
Union  took  control  of  a  freedom -loving 
nation. 

The  Lithuanian  people  of  the  Calumet 
region  of  Indiana  will  continue,  along 
with  free  Lithuanians  everywhere,  the 
fight  until  self-government  and  liberty 
are  restored  to  their  homeland. 

The  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  at  the  meeting  in  East 
Chicago,  Ind.,  on  June  6,  1965: 

RESOLtJTiON  Adopted  by  the  American 
Lithuanian  Community  Branch  of  East 
Chicago,  Ind. 

Gathered  in  a  mass  meeting  sponsored  by 
the  American  Lithuanian  community,  branch 
of  East  Chicago,  Ind,,  on  June  6,  1965,  at 
the  Lithuanian  Parish  Hall,  in  East  Chicago, 
Ind.,  to  recollect  the  mass  deportation  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  condemn  aggression 
of  the  Soviet  Union  which  Lithuania  has 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  ruthless  imperialistic 
power  which  stops  at  no  means  to  achieve 
its  end  of  turning  Lithuania  into  a  phantom 
nation  saturated  with  Russian  settlers  and 
spies.  Tlie  American  Lithuanian  community 
unanimously  adopted  this  following  resolu- 
tion: 

"Whereas  in  spite  of  the  compulsory  iso- 
lation of  Lithuania  and  the  overwhelming 
might  of  the  occupying  power,  Lithuanians 
continue  to  resist  fiercely  the  alien  rule. 
They  have  not  accepted  and  never  will  ac- 
cept Soviet  slavery;  and 

"Whereas  the  free  powers  are  aware  that 
without  a  world  order  of  law  and  justice  they 
would  be  forced  to  live  a  precarious  life  of 
threats,  brinks,  and  anxieties;  and 

"Whereas  recent  decades  have  demon- 
strated again  and  again  that  the  estrangu- 
lation  of  small  nations  p>oses  a  knife  of  ex- 
tinction at  the  throat  of  the  entire  free 
world. 


"Resolved.  That  this  meeting  respectfully 
asks  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
their  future  meetings  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  avoid  any  agreements  about  peaceful  co- 
existence and  to  reafflrm  on  every  suitable 
occasion  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  Lithu- 
anian p>eople  to  national  independence  and 
individual  freedom;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  United  Nations  Special 
Committee  of  24,  charged  with  the  imple- 
mentation on  the  granting  of  Independence 
to  colonial  countries  and  peoples  extend  its 
concern  and  investigation  to  Lithuania,  as 
well  as  the  other  Soviet  Union  subjugated 
countries  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; be  It  also 

"Resolved,  to  remove  Soviet  and  military 
and  police  forces  from  occupied  Lithuania." 

This  resolution  wUl  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  copies 
thereof  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Senators,  and  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  and  to  the  press, 

Lithuanian     Independence     Day 

Committee, 
Kazys  Valeik.^.  Chairman. 

Gary,  Ind. 
Tadas  MECK.^USKAS,  Srcretnrii. 


The  BalHc  States:    A  Tribute 


SPEECH 

of 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1965 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  June  15.  1965.  marks  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  brutal  Soviet  seizure 
of  the  Baltic  States — Latvia,  Estonia,  and 
Lithuania. — which  led  to  the  enslavement 
of  those  three  gallant  nations  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

The  Baltic  nations,  with  noble  his- 
tories going  back  at  least  700  years,  had 
emerged  from  enslavement  by  the  old 
Russian  empire  at  the  end  of  World  War 
I.  They  had  begun  a  new  era  of  freedom, 
and  established  their  own  Western- 
oriented  governments.  Despite  a  lack  of 
natural  resources,  all  three  were  working 
industriously  to  raise  their  standards  of 
living. 

But  as  the  brief  intei-war  period  drew 
to  a  close,  in  the  fall  of  1939,  the  Soviet 
Government  imposed  on  her  Baltic 
neighbors  the  so-called  pacts  of  mutual 
assistance.  By  the  terms  of  these  pacts, 
the  Soviets  assumed,  under  conditions  of 
duress,  certain  political  and  territorial 
rights  in  the  Baltic  region.  The  signifi- 
cance of  these  pacts  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  constituteii  the  first  breach  in  the 
wall  of  Baltic  territorial  integrity  and 
national  indei>endence.  For  within  less 
than  a  year,  the  Red  army  invaded  the 
Baltic  States.  By  June  16,  1940,  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  occupied  the  region  and 
forcibly  annexed  the  three  states  to  the 
U.S.S.R. 

A  year  later,  the  Soviets  initiated  wide- 
spread deportation  of  the  government, 
business,  and  religious  leaders  of  these 
lands  to  slave  labor  camps  in  Siberia. 
Over  60,000  Estonians,  34.000  Lativans, 
and  45,000  Lithuanians  were  either  ex- 
ecuted or  forcibly  deported  from  their 
homes  to  distant  comers  of  the  U.S.S.R. 


on  the  charge  that  they  were  "politically 
unreliable." 

Today  we  commemorate  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Soviet  conquest  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia.  On  this  occasion, 
we  pay  our  respects,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a 
truly  gallant  and  heroic  people  who  have 
In  this  quarter  century  suffered  enor- 
mously from  the  tyranny  of  their  op- 
pressor. 

Let  us  pray  that  justice  will  one  day  be 
done  in  the  Baltic  region. 


Lithuanian   Independence 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

OF    HEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  anniversary  of  the  illegal  occupa- 
tion of  Lithuania  by  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  25  years  ago  and  of 
the  beginning  of  the  mass  deportations 
by  the  Soviets  of  the  peoples  of  the  Bal- 
tice  States,  the  following  year,  is  a  sad 
occasion.  It  is  a  heartbreaking  remem- 
brance; but  it  is  tinged  with  happier 
feelings.  With  all  of  the  reawakened 
memories  of  terror,  of  hardship  lieyond 
description,  of  injustice,  of  outrage,  of 
physical  and  mental  suffering,  there  is 
an  exultation  in  the  extent  of  Lithuanian 
perseverance. 

That  the  spirit  of  Lithuania  is  alive 
today  in  many  countries  of  the  world, 
that  the  Lithuanian  people  have  endured 
with  vigor  and  determination  and  ethnic 
unity  is  indeed  a  basis  for  rejoicing. 

The  marking  of  this  anniversary  is. 
too,  a  reminder  of  the  history  of  that 
endurance.  The  wonder  would  be  great 
enough  were  it  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  only  that  that  spirit  had  sur- 
vived the  violence  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
uprooted  life  of  a  nation. 

Yet  this  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  .sucli 
outrages  that  the  Lithuanian  people  have 
suffered  in  the  course  of  a  long  history. 
Buffeted  by  neighboring  tribes  and  na- 
tions from  every  side,  literally  wiped  off 
the  map,  not  once  but  many  times,  the 
Lithuanian  people  can  nevertheless  boast 
and  rightfully  claim  a  histoi-y  that  goes 
back  to  an  early  century  in  the  Christian 
era.  Their  antiquity  in  the  annals  of 
Europe  is  rivaled  only  by  the  Basques, 
The  persistence  of  their  national  tradi- 
tion and  of  a  culture  unrivaled  in  modern 
history  has  withstood  all  attempts  of 
their  enemies  to  enslave  them.  Their 
language,  their  customs,  their  religion, 
their  characteristics  as  a  nation  have 
weathered  every  effort  of  their  adver- 
saries to  annihilate  them. 

The  Lithuanian  nation  once  extended 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  the 
14th  century  it  reached  its  maximum 
in  area.  In  succeeding  centuries  it  w^as 
repeatedly  attacked  by  invading  Poles, 
Germans,  and  Russians.  Gradually  re- 
duced in  size  until  it  was  completely 
overrun  by  succeeding  generations  of  its 
enemies,  it  nevertheless  endured  in  spiiit 
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and  in  personality  as  a  nation.  Repeat- 
edly too  it  re«nerged  as  a  p>oIitical  en- 
tity. Its  establishment  after  World  War 
I  as  a  "democratic  republic"  was  a  re- 
birth, a  bursting  from  the  bonds  of  tyr- 
anny of  czarist  Russia. 

That  it  was  to  suffer  again,  at  the 
hands  of  Soviet  Russia,  with  the  advent 
of  World  War  n,  was  indeed  a  disaster. 
But  the  spirit  of  independence  was  all  the 
stronger.  During  the  Intervening  years 
the  doughty  little  Republic  had  enhanced 
the  reputation  of  its  people  for  their 
strength  of  character,  the  quality  of  their 
culture,  their  recognition  of  freedom  of 
the  individual,  and  the  maintenance  of 
individuality  as  a  distinct  and  survivins 
p>eople. 

It  is  for  this  endurance,  this  personal- 
ity, this  persistence  in  freedom,  and  the 
determination  to  remain  independent  in 
the  face  of  all  adversity  that  we  honor 
the  Lithuanian  people  today. 


Congress  Needs  To  Know! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today — as  will  appear  in  the  body  of  the 
Record — I  urged  further  consideration 
by  the  appropriate  committees  of  this 
and  the  other  body  of  full-scale  hearings 
on  Vietnam. 

I  am  reinforced  in  my  belief  that  such 
hearings,  followed  by  whatever  action 
Congress  might  deem  appropriate  to  take 
concerning  the  new  phase  our  support  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  has  entered  into, 
would  be  a  salutary  thing,  by  the  follow- 
ing column  written  by  Erwin  D.  Canham 
as  appearing  in  today's  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

As  Mr.  Canham — for  whom  I  have  long 
had  a  high  regard — points  out.  there  is 
a  proper  demand  in  America,  today,  for 
a  clarification  of  U.S.  policies  in  Vietnam. 
as  those  policies  have  had  to  be  changed 
by  the  President  to  meet  the  increasing 
threat  to  our  ability  to  hold  to  our  com- 
mitment to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
As  Mr.  Canham  says:  "If  the  Nation  is 
drifting  into  a  Korean-type  war.  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Congress  need  to  know  about 
it." 

Although  there  is,  of  course,  an  ever- 
present  danger  that  any  hardhitting  de- 
bate over  what  is  happening  in  Vietnam, 
today,  might  possibly  give  the  aggressors 
there  the  mistaken  belief  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  seriously  divided  concern- 
ing what  needs  to  be  done,  there  is  also 
the  danger  to  the  Nation  that  it  cannot 
ever  really  have  an  effective,  viable  for- 
eign policy  unless  that  is  foimded  on  the 
consent  and  approval  of  a  fully  Informed 
people,  after  the  widest  possible  public 
discussion  of  all  the  alternatives  availa- 
ble to  them  and  of  the  true  dimensions  of 
the  challenge  they  face. 

In  addition  to  making  this  point,  I  be- 


lieve that  Mr.  Canham  has  given  us  a  per- 
ceptive analysis  of  the  reasons  why  we 
must  try  to  hold  the  political  and  mili- 
tary balance  now  existing  in  South  Viet- 
nam, if  that  can  possibly  be  done,  and, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  his 
column  is  now  set  forth : 

Patience,  Friends,  Patience 
(By  Erwln  D.  Canham) 

The  Intellectual  critics  of  VS.  policy  in 
Vietnam,  as  well  as  the  critics  in  friendly 
ovreasea  countries,  seem  to  overlook  one 
prime  fact.  It  is  that  Communist  China, 
which  is  undoubtedly  decisive  in  the  situa- 
tion, has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  by  keeping  the  United  States  involved. 

Every  effort  to  negotiate  a  settlement  has 
met  with  rebuff.  Naturally.  Communist 
China  has  managed  to  get  the  United  States 
caught  up  in  war  on  the  Asian  mainland^ 
the  situation  most  to  be  avoided  in  the  view 
of  American  military  and  political  leaders 
alike. 

The  American  commitment  grows  larger 
every  day.  It  is  costing  Communist  China 
very  little.  The  damage  inflicted  on  North 
Vietnam  Is  manifestly  not  enough  to  force  a 
settlement.  Nor  is  It  likely  to  do  so  unless 
the  American  bombings  c.re  incrensed  to  a 
highly  hazardous  level.  . 

RISK    OF    DI^ASTrP.al 

For  the  United  State.?  to  aocept  Peping's 
terms,  and  withdraw  totally  from  Vietnam, 
would  risk  a  string  of  disasters: 

Vietnam  It.self  would  be  handed  over  to 
the  ruthless  mercies  of  the  Vietcong.  All 
the  adjacent  quadrant  of  .southeast  Asia 
would  be  in  danger  of  uliimate  Communist 
control.  The  United  States  would  have  suf- 
fered the  greatest  defeat  in  its  long  history, 
and  with  no  prospects  of  uUimiite  redress. 

There  now  are  report.s  from  Saigon — ap- 
parently speculation — that  the  group  now  in 
control  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  neu- 
tralism. They  might,  it  is  guessed,  make 
their  own  deal  with  North  Vietnam,  Any 
such  development  risks  many  of  the  hazards 
Just  listed.  But  concei\ab!y  tiley  might  not 
ensue  soon. 

Perhaps  the  United  .'^tatcs  could  reinforce 
the  position  in  Malaysia,  Thailand,  and  the 
Philippines  so  as  to  hold  the  lines  there. 
Such  a  result  is  unrea.?onably  sanguine,  but 
it  is  certainly  one  outcome  wliich  might  be 
somewhat  short  of  disaster.  South  Vietnam, 
not  the  United  States,  would  have  rung 
down  the  curtain. 

CL.\RIFIC\TION    DEMANDED 

Unless  e\ents  in  Vietnam  itself  cut  short 
this  prolonged  ordeal,  it  wotild  eeem  that  the 
United  States  can  rationally  do  little  more 
than  continue  Its  present  policies.  Success 
in  ground  warfare  would  reqtiire  many  hun- 
dreds of  thotisands  of  American  soldiers. 
Success  by  bombing  would  require  virtual 
destruction  of  Hanoi,  Haiphong,  and  much 
else  in  North  Vietnam. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  incre.isiag  demand  in 
the  United  States  for  a  clarific.atlon  of  Amer- 
ican policies.  If  the  Nation  is  drifting  Into 
a  Korean-type  war,  the  people  and  the  Con- 
gress need  to  know  about  it.  The  President 
has  behind  him  the  clear  aufliorlzatlon  of 
Congress  resolution  on  southeast  Asia.  But 
Congress  needs  to  know  where  action  under 
the  resolution  has  led  and  whc^e  it  is  point- 
ing. 

Presumably,  the  holding  actitn  during  the 
monsoon  period  will  require  mpre  American 
forces,  but  perhaps  not  enough  to  Justify 
the  Korean  description.  If  this  period  is 
withstood,  the  admlnistratioa  hopes,  the 
time  may  come  when  the  Communists  will 
be  ready  to  negotiate  reasonably. 

tJNrrED  STATES  TESTED,  TOO 

It  is  at  the  least  a  test  of  patience.  The 
South  Vietnamese  people  are  suffering  most. 


The  United  States  is  suffering  In  Its  man- 
power. In  Its  world  position,  and  in  its 
pocketbook. 

There  is  one  possibility :  Will  the  time  ever 
come  when  the  Soviet  Union,  feeling  Com- 
munist China  Is  benefiting  too  much,  would 
throw  its  weight  behind  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment? This  hope  has  buoyed  American  pol- 
icy for  some  time,  but  there  are  no  signs  ot 
its  coming  true. 

Critics  in  the  non-Communist  nations 
ought  to  realize  one  of  these  days  that  the 
United  States  is  not  willfully  bombing  an 
Asian  people,  not  deliberately  taking  part  in 
a  war.  It  finds  the  war  profoundly  disturb- 
ing. It  has  been  progressively  drawn  Into 
a  dilemma  from  which  it  finds  no  usable- 
exit.  It  will  get  out  Jttst  as  soon  as  it  de- 
cently can. 

"Unconditional  surrender"  is  the  only 
basis  of  settlement  now  offered  the  United 
States.     This  is  not  reasonable. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  XI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  citizens  of  the  city  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  have  endeavored  over 
the  past  many  years  to  make  their  city  a 
place  of  beauty,  culture,  and  progress. 

Some  results  of  their  work  are  de- 
scribed in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  in  a  spe- 
cial supplement  devoted  to  Alabama  ap- 
pearing April  26,  1965. 

The  article  follows: 

Birmingham    a    Planned    City    With    M.^NY 
Cultural  Groups 

Birmingham, — From  forest  farmland  and 
Indians  to  the  39th  largest  metropolitan 
area  in  the  Nation  and  the  4th  largest  in 
the  Southeast  in  little  more  than  90  years — 
that  is  the  remarkable  record  of  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Founded  in  1871,  the  developers  prior  to 
any  construction,  plotted  the  area  to  be  a 
model  city  physically.  Thus  Birmingham's 
broad,  straight  streets — a  boon  In  today's 
automotive  age — are  a  fortunate  heritage  of 
the  past. 

Not  vistuilized  then  were  the  254,000  auto- 
mobiles transporting  citizens  to  work  and 
play  daily,  and  38,500  local  and  interurban 
freight  trucks  and  other  vehicles. 

The  three  essential  ingredients  for  steel 
production — iron  ore,  coal,  and  limestone- 
exist  here  in  close  proximity.  In  1879-80. 
when  Birmingham  had  a  population  of  3,086. 
construction  of  the  first  rolling  mills  and 
blast  furnaces  of  the  area  was  begun. 

For  many  years  the  prodtiction  of  iron  and 
steel  and  cast  iron  pressure  pipe  was  pre- 
dominant. They  are  still  of  first  rank  im- 
portance in  the  area's  economy.  However, 
Birmingham's  diversified  industrial  com- 
plex today  includes  food  processing,  paper 
products,  aeronautical  and  space  compo- 
nents, machine  tools,  metal  products  of 
great  diversity,  textile  and  clothing  manu- 
facture. Over  2,500  different  products  could 
be  laetaled  "Made  lu  Birmingham," 

SuflRcient  temperature  contrast  between 
winter  and  summer  to  avoid  monotony,  a 
beautiful  spring  with  flowers  often  begin- 
ning to  bloom  In  February,  an  Invigorating, 
colorful  fall  summarize  the  weather  in  and 
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.round  Birmingham.  Although  a  Southern 
I  ;ty,  summer  temperatures  often  are  less 
■lian  in  northern  latitudes,  and  low  extremes 
(luring  winter  are  rare.  Usually  there  is  not 
;  month  in  the  year  when  outdoor  recreation 
:  lay  not  be  enjoyed. 

Birmingham  residents  are  blessed  with 
■  car-roun4  recreational  facilities  in  abund- 
:ice.  Many  large  lakes,  within  a  short 
uriving  distance  of  the  city,  provide  water 
.ports,  camping,  fishing,  boating,  water  ski- 
ing in  beautiful  mountain  settings.  Diver- 
sity In  water  sports  is  available  at  ocean 
beaches  only  a  few  hours  to  the  south. 

MODERN    MUSEUM 

The  Birmingham  Museum  of  Art  Is  one 
vf  the  newer  and  more  modern  in  the  coun- 
try and  is  said  to  be  the  best  lighted.  It 
rcntains  a  $2  million  collection  from  the 
i-.imuel  H.  Kress  Foundation,  the  Rivers  col- 
i.^ctlon  of  Palestinian  art,  and  over  3.000  ob- 
ects  ranging  from  the  highest  Eviropean  cul- 
'  .ires  to  prehistoric  days. 

■Winter  performances  by  the  symphony 
crchestra,  summer  pop  concerts,  an  occa- 
.■^lonal  ciiamber  music  concert,  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists  and  the  Classical  Guitar 
boclety  offer  opportunities  to  fulfill  all  mxis- 
ical  interests.  The  Birmingham  Civic 
Hallet  Association  maintains  an  8-montli 
i)erformance  schedule. 


come  the  unwilling  subjects  of  self- 
imposed  rulers  and  must  continue  to 
work  for  the  right  of  seLf -determination. 
Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  our  fate  as  a 
free  people  is  inextricably  involved  in 
this  global  struggle  against  Communist 
aggression  and  tyranny.  Modern  condi- 
tions have  not  changed  the  eternal  truths 
of  individual  Uberty  and  justice.  Our 
age  is  marked  by  a  new  awareness  of  the 
i-ights  of  man  and  his  desire  for  freedom. 
It  is  to  our  peril  to  deny  these  truths  and 
to  turn  our  eyes  and  minds  away  from 
the  aspirations  of  man  anywhere  in  the 
world  for  freedom  and  justice. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  25th  anniver- 
sai-y  of  Soviet  aggression  against  the  Bal- 
tic States,  let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  reaffirm  our 
faith  that  in  the  end  liberty  and  justice 
will  prevail. 


Tragic  Fate  of  the  Baltic  States 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   n.LINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES^INTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1965 

Ml-.  RUMSFELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
we  take  occasion  to  remind  the  free  world 
again  of  the  tragic  fate  that  befell  the 
once  proud  and  free  people  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  who,  in  June  1940, 
•vere  attacked  and  invaded  by  the  forces 
of  Conmiunist  Russia  in  violation  of  non- 
.iggresslon  treaties  it  had  signed  with 
those  nations.    We  have  heard  the  story, 
which   must  be  recounted   again   and 
again,  of  the  despotic  and  ruthless  means 
by  which  the  Soviet  Union  entrenched 
its  rule  and  consolidated  its  power  over 
these  Baltic  States.    The  suppression  of 
ndivldual  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
ioms,  exploitation   and  mass  deporta- 
ions  characterized  the  Soviet  occupa- 
;ion  of  these  nations.    For  25  years  the 
^)eople  of  these  countries  have  endured 
he  tyranny  of  communism,  but  their 
liope  for  eventual  deliverance  still  re- 
mains strong.    We  know  that  they  con- 
inue  to  resist  their  oppressors  and  main- 
ain  their  faith  in  man's  birthright  of 
Treedom. 

Let  those  who  say  there  is  no  great 
.."^sue  between  the  free  world  and  the 
Communist  world  take  heed  of  the  fate 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  means  by 
which  they  were  subordinated  to  the 
power-hungry  Communist  aggressors. 
The  cause  of  liberty  and  peace  in  the 
world  will  not  be  furthered  unless  we 
clearly  distinguish  between  the  oppressed 
and  the  oppressors  and  stand  fast  on  the 
pilnciple  that  the  rights  of  man  are  in- 
alienable. The  free  world  today  must 
identify  itself  with  those  who  have  be- 


A  World  Conscience 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June 
21  edition  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
is  must  reading  for  all  the  American 
people.  I  have  yet  to  read  a  new.spaper 
or  weekly  news  magazine  which  reviews 
our  current  scene — our  international  and 
national  economic,  political,  social,  and 
military  issues  and  problems — with  such 
keen  analysis  of  current  facts  available 
against  the  backdrop  of  recent  history. 

The  issue  is  topped  off  by  an  editorial 
essay  by  Editor  David  Lawrence  on  our 
foreign  policy  dilemma  which  is  brilliant 
in  its  simplicity  and  historical  perspec- 
tive: 

(Prom  the  US.  News  A:  World  Report    June 
21. 1965] 

A  World  Conscience 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

We  have  been  given  not  only  in  the  Judeo- 
Chrlstian  doctrines  but  also  in  the  older 
codes  of  ancient  religions  a  simple  com- 
mandment: "Thou  Shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbor's  house." 

But  strong  nations  nevertheless  have  in- 
vaded weaker  ones  and  have  either  estab- 
lished colonies  or  imposed  military  control 
as  helpless  peoples  are  deprived  of  decent 
standards  of  living  and  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  their  rights  of  self-government. 

We  are  confronted  by  the  same  challenge 
today  as  In  yesteryears — how  can  we  main- 
tain peace  In  the  world? 

The  word  "peace"  means  not  merely  an 
abstention  from  war  on  our  part.  It  means 
the  prevention  of  aggression  on  the  part  of 
others.  It  means  that  some  restraining  In- 
fluence must  be  exerted  against  those  gov- 
ernments which  are  not  content  to  live 
within  their  own  territories  and  to  enjoy 
peaceful  intercourse  with  other  peoples. 

The  world  has  long  dreamed  of  a  Utopia — 
a  universal  peace.  At  the  end  of  the  19th 
century,  as  population  grew  and  economic 
relationships  became  more  complex,  an  era 
of  interdependence  between  nations  ensued, 
and  it  was  recognized  that  some  Interna- 
tional force  must  be  organized  to  deal  with 


aggressors  if  .^he  world  were  to  be  kept  at 
peace. 

America  fought,  through  two  World  Wars, 
for  such  an  ideal.  In  the  first  Instance. 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  declared  thai 
"the  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democ- 
racy." He  said  that  free  nations  must  be 
allowed  to  develop  without  Interference  from 
outside  and  that  autocratic  governments 
which  ignore  the  will  of  their  own  people 
must  be  thwarted. 

But  not  long  after  the  First  W^orld  War  was 
ended,  dictatorships  arose  once  more. 
America  in  World  War  n  took  up  arms 
against  an  autocracy  and  endeavored  to  se- 
cure adherence  to  a  formula  for  maintaining 
international  peace  tlu-ough  understanding 
rather  than  through  military  measures. 

The  League  of  Nations  struggled  for  two 
decades  In  vain,  and  so  did  its  successor — 
the  United  Nations — for  two  decades  more 
Neither  organization  was  able  to  assure  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

There  was  no  real  flaw  in  the  covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  Nor  Is  there  any  sub- 
stantial defect  in  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  What  has  been  missing  Is  the  prac- 
tice of  morality  and  honesty  on  the  part  of 
major  governments  which  covet  the  resources 
of  the  weaker  countries  and  seek  to  control 
their  destinies.  The  doctrine  that  might 
makes  right  is  still  behind  many  of  the  pro- 
cedures, rulings,  and  votes  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  we  today  face  the  menace  of 
nationalistic  power  which  can  bring  on  a 
third  world  war. 

International  agreements  can  be  written  in 
explicit  terms,  but  unless  and  until  pledged 
words  are  made  meaningful  and  unless  and 
until  there  Is  mutual  trust,  there  Is  little 
chance  that  we  can  abolish  the  state  of  con- 
tinuing anarchy  which  plagues  tis  today. 

What,  then,  is  the  answer?  We  can  learn 
from  the  religious  teachings  which  have 
come  down  to  us  through  the  centuries.  We 
know  what  is  right.  We  know  what  is  hon- 
est. But  we  have  not  developed  a  world  con- 
science which  would  tell  us  that  nations,  like 
individuals,  must  exercise  self-restraint  if 
serious  friction  is  to  be  avoided  .Tnd  reason 
is  to  prevail. 

Our  hope  for  the  future  lies  in  better  com- 
munication between  peoples.  We  liave  all 
the  mechanical  devices  whereby  voices,  sent 
into  the  heavens  and  relayed  back  to  earth, 
can   speak  from   continent   to  continent. 

But  do  we  reach  the  hearts  of  people' 
Have  we  emphasized  and  convincingly  con- 
veyed to  human  beings  everywhere  that  self- 
preservation  in  a  nuclear  era  is  to  be 
achieved  only  when  every  nation  is  obedient 
to  moral  standards  and  applies  in  inter- 
national relationships  the  same  fundamental 
principles  of  honesty  and  equity  and  justice 
that  the  world's  religions — even  of  ancient 
days — have  i>ointed  to  as  the  guide  to  human 
happiness? 

Until  we  are  able  to  awaken  the  conscience 
of  mankind  around  the  globe,  we  shall  not 
Stop  wars  and  we  shall  not  halt  the  insidious 
infiltration  of  other  countries  by  the  aggres- 
sors, whose  only  objective  is  material  gain 
and  absolute  power. 

It  may  require  the  patience  of  Job  to  help 
mankind  realize  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"a  world  conscience."  But  it  must  be  our 
objective.  There  must  be  a  new  awareness  of 
the  simple  truth  that  mutual  respect  and 
mutual  trust  are  the  fundamental  prerequi- 
sites for  a  peaceful  existence. 

We  must  not  lose  hope.  It  Is  a  changing 
world,  but  the  change  can  be  for  the  better 
if  we  have  faith  In  and  practice  the  basic 
principles  of  human  brotherhood  and  do 
our  part  to  help  btilld  a  world  ccMisicence. 
Only  then  will  a  federated  society  of  Inde- 
pendent nations  give  us  an  international 
organization  that  can  deal  promptly  and 
effectively  with  the  troublemakers  of  the 
world  and  assure  peace  on  earth. 
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Put  Away  the  Shovel— Boxing  Will 
SurviTe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PAHEN 

or   NEW    JEBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  PATTEa^.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  tumult  and  shouting  in  the 
past  3  weeks  since  the  Liston-Clay  bout, 
mostly  adding  up  to  the  bloomy  predic- 
tion that  the  sport  of  boxing  is  dead. 

I  have  seen  many  heavj'weight  cham- 
pionship fights  in  the  past  33  years  and 
I  did  not  like  to  hear  many  Members  say 
boxing  was  finished.  I  remember  when 
World  War  n  started,  the  Army  wanted 
Joe  Louis  to  go  around  to  give  the  sol- 
diers in  training  camps  inspiration. 

Not  every  sportswriter  has  taken  such 
a  pessimistic  view  as  some  of  my  col- 
leagues. Lonnie  Ayres,  award-winning 
sports  editor  and  columnist  of  the  Perth 
Amboy,  N.J.,  Evening  News,  had  this 
timely  observation  to  make  on  June  9 : 
Put  Awat  the  Shovel — Boxing  Will  Subvive 
(By  Lonnie  Ayres) 

A  piffling  farce.  Pake.  Disgrace.  Boxing's 
blackest  day.    The  death  knell  of  boxing. 

Farce  It  was.  Pake,  who  knows?  Dis- 
grace, indubitably. 

But  put  the  Ud  back  on  the  coffin.  RoU  up 
the  crejje.     Dry  your  tears,  il  any. 

Boxing  Is  not  dead.  It  doesn't  even  have 
the  sniffles. 

The  only  ailing  patient  is  the  public.  It  is 
suffering  from  compound  gullibility.  And, 
like  any  hypochondriac,  it  takes  excessive 
pleasure  In  complaining  about  its  malady. 

Critics  lately,  and  especially  since  the  Lew- 
iston  fiasco,  have  traced  the  fatal  Infirmity  of 
boxing  to  the  emergence  of  Sonny  LIston  as 
champion. 

Before  that,  through  the  Intermittent  re- 
gime of  Floyd  Patterson  and  back  perhaps,  as 
far  as  Joe  Louis,  pugUlsm  was  decried  as 
merely  hopelessly  crippled. 

In  the  latter  stages  of  the  lingering  demise, 
with  statesmen,  commissioners,  and  dis- 
grunted  customers  ready  annually  to  ad- 
minister the  last  rites.  LIston  has  appeared 
li  four  champlonsblp  matches  totaling  less 
than  nine  rounds. 

A  little  more  than  24  minutes  of  boxing 
grossed  more  than  $14.8  million. 

Death,  where  is  thy  sting? 

Tlie  truth  is,  most  of  us  succumb  to  a  per- 
verse satisfaction  In  being  taken.  Barnum 
was  blunter  about  it. 

Nothing  in  the  personal  attributes  of  past 
public  performances  of  LIston  and  Cassius 
Clay  made  their  rematch  a  good  risk  as  a 
financial  investment  by  a  discerning  boxing 
fan. 

But.  at  prices  of  $3  and  $10.  about  515,000 
customers  in  258  theaters  and  arenas  shelled 
out  more  than  $4  million  to  subject  them- 
selves to  less  than  2  minutes  of  chaos  border- 
ing on  high  comedy. 

The  man  stalking  from  the  theater  or  arena 
after  the  knockout,  or  whatever  It  was, 
grumbled  over  kicking  away  $5.  But,  In  his 
heart,  he  wouldn't  have  missed  It. 

And  those  In  line,  too  late  co  get  their 
money  down,  con«»Tatulated  themselves  on 
their  narrow  escape.  But.  deep  down,  they 
were  cursing  their  luck  at  missing  the  silly 
spectacle. 

Scientists  will  vouch  that  that's  the  nature 
of  the  beast,  the  Indestructible  boxing  fan. 


Ten  years  from  now,  he  will  cherish  the 
chance  to  complain:  "Yeah — those  dogs  took 
my  five  bucks,  and  It  wasn't  worth  a  nickel. 
But  I  was  there,  and  I  saw  It  hapepn. 

"LIston  was  moving  In  like  this — and 
see  •  •  *." 

Boxing  is  dead?  Scarcely.  It  Is  trying 
hard.    It  is  obsessed  by  suic  dal  tendencies. 

But  every  time  Its  head  Is  under  water — 
as  at  this  moment — the  self-deluding  public 
fishes  It  out  and  applies  hand-to-pocket 
resuscitation. 

The  definitive  description  of  the  boxing 
fan  is  worth  repeating  here;  "He  does  not 
get  his  money's  worth,  but  lie  gets  what  he 
deserves." 


Martin  Bubet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  ' 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF  coNNExrricirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
much  the  pooi'er  for  the  loss  of  Martin 
Buber,  that  distinguished  Jewish  phi- 
losopher, teacher,  and  scholar  who  died 
in  Jerusalem  Sunday. 

As  his  leading  disciple  and  closest 
friend  and  associate,  Prof.  Shemuel 
Hugo  Bergman,  said  of  his  passing: 

Humanity  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest  sons, 
Jewry  has  lost  its  greatest  son  and  Israel 
has  lost  her  living  consciencej 

Knowing  that  my  colleagues  share  my 
feelings  on  the  death  of  Professor  Buber, 
I  therefore  call  to  their  attention  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  today's  Washing- 
ton Post: 

"I    AND    THOV" 

Martin  Buber,  whose  death  has  deprived 
the  world  of  one  of  its  most  provocative 
humanists,  will  long  be  reniembered  for  his 
stark  and  cogent  formulation  of  the  moral 
choices  that  confront  modefn  man.  There 
are.  In  Buberian  terms,  two  sorts  of  human 
relationships,  "I-it"  and  "I-Tliou."  'I-it" 
relationships  are  those  in  which  people  treat 
one  another  as  machines  or  find  in  others 
only  projections  of  their  own  personalities. 
An  "I-Thou"  relationship,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  truly  personal,  one  in  which  people  regard 
each  other  as  human  beings,  not  animated 
objects. 

The  theological  counterpart  of  the  "I-it" 
relationship  is  a  religion  in  which  man  re- 
gards God  as  an  abstraction  beyond  emo- 
tional reach.  But  the  "I-Tliou"  relation- 
ships foster  a  genuine  contact  between  God 
and  man.  In  fact,  Martin  Buber  thought  of 
God  as  the  "Eternal  Thou." 

Martin  Buber  was  deeply  influenced  by 
Chasidism,  a  revolt  against  religious  aus- 
terity and  detachment  that  swept  through 
many  Eastern  European  Jewleh  communities 
in  the  18th  century.  It  was  ;v  movement  that 
attempted  to  make  God  more  accessible  to 
the  humble  by  introducing  strongly  emo- 
tional and  mystical  elements  into  religious 
worship. 

Martin  Buber's  life  in  Israel  embodied 
what  is  best  in  the  Chasidic  tradition.  He 
offended  stern  nationalists  by  Insisting  that 
the  Arabs  are  hiunan  beings  with  whom  the 
Jews  can  live  in  harmony.  And  through  his 
religious  writings,  which  have  Influenced 
some  Christian  theologians,  he  incurred  the 
wrath  of  the  zealots  who  would  turn  Israel 
Into  an  Intolerant  theocracy. 

Among  his  followers,  the  founder  of  Chas- 


idism was  known  as  the  Baal  Shem  Tov 
the  Master  of  the  Good  Name.  A  similar 
title  might  also  be  conferred  upon  Martin 
Buber,  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  and  a  theo- 
logian who  worked  in  the  universalist  tradi- 
tion of  the  great  Hebrew  prophets. 


Soviet  Occupation  of  Lithuanian  Soil 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1965 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  we  in  the  Congress  observed  the 
47th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence— a  brief  independence.  Toda.\ 
we  recall  the  dates  of  June  15,  1940  and 
June  14,  1941,  days  of  Soviet  aggressioii 
on  and  occupation  of  Lithuanian  soil. 

Lithuania,  one  of  the  first  countries  to 
experience  the  aggression  of  both  Hitler 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  attempted  to 
maintain  a  state  of  absolute  neutrality 
during  World  War  II.  However,  .i 
mutual  assistance  treaty  between  Lithu- 
ania and  the  Soviet  Union  was  immineni 
when  Klaipeda  was  yielded  to  Germany. 
This  treaty,  signed  on  October  10,  1939 
required  Lithuania  to  admit  Soviet  garri- 
sons and  provide  airbases  for  the  Soviets 

After  months  of  discontentment  and  il 
feelings  toward  the  Soviets,  Lithuanian- 
were  again  coerced  by  the  Soviet  Unior, 
On  June   14,   1940,   after  deposing   the 
legitimate  Lithuanian  Government,  the 
Russian  Government  demanded  the  im- 
mediate formation  of  a  friendly  goveiTi- 
ment.     To  successfully  implement  and 
insure     this     demand,     300,000     Soviet 
soldiers  overran  Lithuania.     On  Angus 
3,  1940,  Lithuania,  a  player  on  the  Sovie* 
stage,  speaking  from  the  Soviet  script 
requested  to  be  a  constituent  I'epublic  o: 
the  U.S.S.R.    As  a  result  of  this  action 
many  Lithuanians  fled  their  homeland 
Countless  others  were  arrested  or  de- 
ported thus  noticeably   decreasing  the 
population  by  45,000. 

To  add  to  the  already  intolerable  situ- 
ation imposed  by  the  Russians,  30,000 
members  of  the  Lithuanian  Intellegensi'^ 
were  forcefully  deported  to  Siberi? 
When  Soviet  forces  retreated  from  r. 
Gei-man  attack  on  June  14,  1941,  S.C^ 
political  prisoners  were  executed. 

Russian  aggression  murdered  the  peac^ 
and  the  nonaggression  treaty.  The  fact 
that  Russia  committed  and  continued  to 
commit  these  dastardly  acts  created  hor- 
rendous violations  of  the  United  Natioir^ 
Declaration,  the  Atlantic  Charter,  thi 
United  Nations  Charter,  the  Conventioi: 
on  the  Suppression  of  Ci'imes  of  Geno 
cide,  and  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  Ironically,  all  of  these 
documents  were  signed  by  the  Russia!' 
Government. 

Today  let  us  join  with  the  free  world 
Estonians.  Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  on 
the  25th  anniversary  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion and  in  concerted  voices  protest  past 
and  present  Soviet  national  and  personal 
atrocities. 
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The  Half-DoIIar  QaestioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MABTXAin) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  Insert  an  article  from  the 
Baltimore  Sim  of  June  13,  1965,  UTitten 
by  Herbert  Bratter,  a  well-known  writer 
on  banking  and  financial  questions.  This 
article  is  entitled  "The  Half-DoUar 
Question"  and  is  an  excellent  summary 
of  the  questions  before  Congress  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subsidiary  coinage  proposals 
v.lilch  Congress  will  very  shortly  con- 
.-;der. 

I  recommend  it  to  the  consideration 
of  every  Member  of  this  House : 

The  Half-Dollar  Question 
(By  Herbert  Bratter) 

Washington. — The  new  coinage  program 
which,  after  prolonged  gestation,  the  admin- 
;.-tration  laid  before  the  Congress  early  this 
i.onth,  is  being  rushed  through  both  Houses. 
But  there  is  a  chance  it  may  be  amended  In 
-.  le  process,  to  eliminate  or  modify  one  or 
:i  ore  of  the  all  too  obvious  political  conces- 
sions to  the  mining  bloc  contained  in  the 
i.raft  bill. 

Silver  mining,  a  minor  element  of  the 
rjonomy  even  in  the  West,  has  for  genera- 
T.ons  wielded  extraordinary  Influence  in  the 
Congress.  Although  subsidiary  coinage  Is  of 
-.  Ital  interest  to  the  Nation's  business  and 
^'.lould  be  designed  without  embodying  con- 
.  aled  subsidy,  the  pending  coinage  bill  does 
.. :  least  three  things  for  silver  politics: 

1.  The  bill  retains  the  standard  silver 
..'■liar  in  the  coinage  system,  despite  the  fact 
•'uit  practically  all  "cartwheels"  now  out- 
:  -andlng  are  being  hoarded  and  the  fact  that 

$1  Federal  Reserve  note  is  fully  adequate  to 
)  the  work  of  a  dollar  coin. 

2.  The  bin  envisages  that,  whether  or  not 
•lie  market  price  of  silver  weakens,  the  Treas- 
'  ry  wotild  be  empowered  to  buy  newly 
rr.med  domestic  sUver  at  not  less  than  $1.25 
.i  1  ounce.  This  is  being  proposed  only  2 
•  ars  after  the  Kennedy  administration  fl- 
:.  .Uy  persuaded  the  Congress  to  repeal  the 
.ndefensible  silver  purchase  laws. 

3.  The  bin  calls  for  replacing  present  90 
:  ercent  fine  sUver  half  dollars  with  sand- 
v.ichlike  coins  containing  40  percent  sUver 
.  'id  60  percent  copper,  while  advocating 
..larters  and  dimes  made  of  cupronlckel. 

The  House   Banking   and    Currency   Com- 
T.lttee    in    considering    the    bill,   has   wisely 
jreed  on  two  major  amendments.     The  first 
'>vOuld  prohibit  the  minting  of  any  more  silver 
''..'liars   for   5   years.     President   Johnson   on 
-M.U'    15  ordered   the   prompt  striking  of  45 
-illion  cartwheels  and,  later,  dangled  before 
e  westerners  the  possibility  that  some  day 
le  minting  of  still  more  silver  dollars  might 
ke    place.     Just    9    days    later    the    House 
-reasury  Appropriations  Subcommittee  in  a 
i">ecial  hearing  on  silver  dollars  sternly  chas- 
:^ed  the  Treasury  on  this  matter,  with  the 
i   suit  that  the  same  afternoon  the  Treasury 
rued  an  unusual  press  release  which  can- 
led  the  President's  May  15  order. 
In  backing  the  5-year  cartwheel  prohlbi- 
:on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
fleets  House  exasperation  with  endless  con- 
■ssions  to  silver  Senators.     The  White  House 
-  urrender  on  the  silver  doUar  one  Congress- 
:^.an — Jetfert  Cohklan.  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
'■  'mia — termed  "outrageous." 


The  second  badly  needed  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Bankmg  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee would  eliminate  from  the  new  half 
dollar  all  silver.  According  to  Congressman 
Henkt  S.  Rettss,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin, 
this  change,  if  finally  enacted,  would  save  the 
taxpayer  $40  miUlon  a  year  from  now  on. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  sandwlchUke 
coin  containing  40  percent  silver  is  much 
more  costly  than  one  made  of  cupro-nickel. 

The  material  in  the  administration-pro- 
posed new  50-cent  piece  would  cost  about 
43.25  cents;  but  in  the  coin  tentatively  pro- 
posed by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, the  material  would  cost  only  about 
5.9  cents. 

There  is  no  good  renson  why  the  new 
50-cent  piece  should  not  be  made  of  the 
same  material  as  the  new  quarters  and  dimes. 
Mining  spokesmen  advance  the  specious 
reasoning  that  the  administration-proposed 
half  dollar,  having  a  silver  coating,  will  lend 
prestige  to  our  coinage  and  be  in  keeping 
with  tradition  and  sentiment.  A  gold  coin 
would  add  still  more  prestige,  but  no  one 
any  longer  argues  that  we  can  afford  gold 
coins.  The  American  dollar  must  be  In  a 
bad  way  if  its  prestige  depends  on  a  clad  or 
silver-coated    piece  made   chiefly   of    copper. 

The  mining  spokesmen  say  that  "intrinsic 
value"  will  instill  confidence  In  the  subsid- 
iary coinage.  This  absurd  contention  was 
disposed  of  by  the  President's  message,  which 
said:  "For  many  decades  now  the  value  of  a 
particular  coin  has  depended  not  on  the 
value  of  the  metal  in  it,  but  on  the  face  of 
the  coin.  Today's  coinage  must  be  primarily 
Utilitarian."  Then  why  in  the  world  put  40 
percent  silver  in  the  half  dollar,  when  world 
demand  for  that  metal  is  far  outstripping 
production?  A  40  percent  silver  50-cent  coin 
probably  would  have  to  be  replaced  later  by 
a  base-metal  coin.  Silver  supply  cannot 
keep  up  ^^'tth  demand. 

Only  the  other  day  Gov.  Grant  Sawj-er,  of 
Nevada,  testified:  "I  suggest  to  you  that  the 
Treasury  silver  supply  will  one  of  these  days 
reach  the  point  of  exhaustion  no  matter  what 
steps  are  taken  now."  If  this  Is  so,  a  silver- 
clad  half  dollar  ^ill  not  provide  a  lasting 
solutior  to  our  coin  shortage. 

The  Treasury  has  had  recent  experience 
with  unwise  decisions  on  silver  coins.  Apart 
from  the  above-mentioned  order  to  mint  45 
million  cartwheels,  w^hich  had  to  be  re- 
scinded 9  days  later,  there  was  the  specu- 
lators' spectacular  rtm  on  the  Treasury 
Building  for  silver  dollars  last  year,  while 
the  rules  for  redeeming  silver  certificates 
were  being  changed  every  few  days.  A 
sUver-clad  50-cent  coin  would  be  another 
mistake. 

Doubtless,  silver  miners  would  like  the 
continued  market  support  which  silver  coin- 
age implies.  Most  of  them  are  sensible 
enough  to  realize  that  there  just  is  not 
enough  silver  to  keep  up  with  this  country's 
voracious  appetite  for  coins  to  make  change, 
operate  vending  and  other  machines,  etc. 
Silver  Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett,  Repub- 
lican, of  Utah,  realizing  this,  is  sponsoring 
the  administration's  bill. 

But  the  use  of  silver  in  the  new  50-cent 
coins,  which  will  consume  15  million  ounces 
of  the  metal  a  year,  according  to  the  Treas- 
ury, and  more  than  twice  as  much,  accord- 
ing to  private  estimates,  is  not  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  silver  mines — most  of 
which,  incidentally,  are  outside  the  United 
States.  In  this  country  mines  whose  chief 
product  is  silver  may  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand. 

Apart  from  coinage,  silver  is  widely  used 
industrially.  Of  the  latter  demand,  only  a 
fifth  Is  for  silverware  and  jewelry.  Photog- 
r^jhy  consumes  the  biggest  share.  Silver  is 
used  in  home  appliances,  radios.  TV's, 
phones,  motors,  generators,  aircraft,  farm 
machinery,  switches  and  controls,  data  proc- 


essing equipment,  dented  fillings,  medical 
compotmds,  siu-glcal  and  medical  appliances, 
missiles,  submarine  batteries,  and  many 
other  items  In  which  the  use  of  this  precioun 
metal  is  better  Justified  than  in  a  pseudo- 
prestige  coin.  F\iture  mint  consumption  of 
sUver  will  deprive  these  essential  users  of 
the  metal,  the  shortage  of  which  is  bound  to 
Increase  year  after  year. 

Not  only  should  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee's lead  be  followed,  eliminating  sUvcr 
from  the  10-.  25-,  and  50-cent  pieces  and 
prohibiting  the  wasteful  minting  of  sil- 
ver dollars  for  speculators,  as  the  Treasviry 
started  to  do  in  May;  Congress  should  strike 
from  the  administration's  bill  the  proposed 
and  quite  unjustified  authority  for  Treasxiry 
purchases  of  domestic  newly  mined  silver  at 
not  less  than  $1.25  an  ounce. 

During  the  changeover  to  the  new  coins 
the  administration  is  warranted  in  contin- 
uing to  hold  the  market  price  of  silver, 
through  sales  or  redemption  of  sUver  certifi- 
cates, below  the  sUver  coins'  melting  points. 
But  there  is  no  corresponding  justification 
for  keeping  a  floor  under  sliver,  subsidizing 
mining. 

Now.  while  the  coinage  bill  is  before  the 
Congress,  is  the  time  of  all  times  to  make  a 
clean  break  with  sUver.  This  Is  not  the  time 
to  mix  shabby  politics  in  the  alloy. 


The  20th  Anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
add  my  wholehearted  support  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  429  introduced  by 
Congressmen  Fascell,  Phaser,  Freling- 
HUYSEN,  and  Bolton  to  further 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  on  its 
20th  anniversary'.  I  feel  that  this  reso- 
lution is  doubly  appropriate  at  this  time 
as  the  year  1965  has  been  designated  by 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  as 
International  Cooperation  Year. 

I  strongly  support  the  President's 
charge  to  those  participating  in  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Year  program 
to  "search  and  explore  and  canvass  and 
thoroughly  discuss  every  conceivable 
approach  and  avenue  of  cooperation  that 
could  lead  to  peace."  In  my  estimation, 
the  United  Nations  has  enjoyed  20  most 
successful  years  in  its  attempt  to  bring 
peace  to  our  troubled  world  and  to  eradi- 
cate poverty,  disease,  and  ignorance 
throughout  this  globe. 

However,  I  feel  that  now  is  the  time 
for  us  to  evaluate  and  recommit  our- 
selves to  this  vital  world  organization  to 
make  it  more  viable  and  respKinsive  to 
our  fast-moving  and  ever-changing 
world.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the 
worthwhile  objectives  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  429  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  Umtec  Nations,  and 
therefore  I  strongly  support  this  resolu- 
tion on  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations. 
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Free  Speech,  University  of  Wisconsin 
Style 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  observe,  once  again,  that  a  certain 
type  of  negative  thinking,  generated  and 
influenced  by  the  effect  of  the  cold  war. 
is  still  with  us.  This  time,  it  is  the  right 
to  free  speech  on  our  university  campuses 
that  is  under  attack.  The  right  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  inquiry  is  essential, 
not  only  to  our  universities  but  also  to 
our  American  way  of  life.  The  free  ex- 
change of  conflicting  ideas  has  been  a 
cornerstone  of  our  American  democratic 
system. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  where  the  right  of 
freedom  of  sp>eech  and  inquiry  has  been 
encoui'aged  and  fostered.  Located  near 
the  entrance  of  the  university's  Bascom 
Hall  is  a  plaque  containing  a  statement 
made  by  the  board  of  regent>s  in  1894. 
It  reads: 

Whatever  may  be  the  limitations  which 
trammel  inquiry  elsewhere,  we  believe  that 
the  great  State  University  of  Wisconsin 
should  ever  encourage  that  continual  and 
fearless  sifting  and  winnowing  by  which 
alone  the  truth  can  be  found 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared on  June  4.  1965,  in  the  politically 
conservative  Madison.  Wis..  Wisconsin 
State  Journal : 

Ohio   System    Backfires'    Red   -Speakkrs    in- 
Perspective 

It  is  perhaps  appropriate,  at  this  time,  to 
repeat  that  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
contrary  to  statements  of  a  few  i'>eople 
around  the  State,  is  not  being  overrun  by 
Communist  speakers. 

Nor  are  Stat*  taxpayers  paying  thousands 
or  millions  of  dollars,  as  the  same  people 
Imply,  for  the  appearance  of  Communist 
sp>eakers  on  campus. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
university  has  strict  rules  about  prior  regis- 
tration of  all  speakers  and  that  student  or- 
ganizations face  expulsion  if  they  fail  to 
follow  the  speaker  registration  policy.  It 
Is  not,  as  they  imply,  that  Communist 
speakers  commute  between  party  head- 
quarters and  the  campus,  comina:  and  eoing 
as  they  please. 

No,  in  terms  of  numbers  alone.  Commu- 
nist speakers  are  not  a  significant  part  of 
even  the  off-campus  speaker  part  of  student 
life. 

Since  last  September,  only  2  persons  of 
some  344  visiting  speakers  could  be  classi- 
fied as  Corrununists  or  Communist  spokes- 
men. They  were  but  2  of  more  than  300 
speakers  on  a  rainbow  of  subjects.  FBI  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  told  a  congres- 
sional committee  that  five  known  Commu- 
nists appeared  at  the  university  during  the 
year  1964.  which  includes  the  two  who  spoke 
here  during  the  first  semester  of  the  1964-65 
ficiiool  year. 

The  expenses  of  the  speakers  were  not  paid 
by  the  university  but  by  the  groupe  spon- 
soring them.  The  only  university  expense 
Involved  would  be  the  cost  of  lighting  a 
meeting  room  or  hall. 


The    university's    system    ol    registering 

speakers  effectively  prevents  a  speaker  from. 

"sneaking  on  campus  and  ste&ling  away  with 

a  student's  mind."  The  student  organiza- 
tions which,  sponsor  controTerslal  speakers 
are  registered  with  the  university  and  have 
faculty  advisers.  They  are  required  to  reg- 
ister each  speaker  they  present  and  face  ex- 
pulsion if  they  break  the  rules. 

The  policy  requires  registration  at  least  10 
days  in  advance  of  the  speaker's  appearance 
with  the  Office  of  Student  Organization  Ad- 
visers. 

In  some  cases,  registration  must  be  made 
even  earlier  if  it  is  felt  that  tiie  Student  Life 
and  Interests  Committee  (SUIC)  might  have 
to  act  on  it.  (SLIC  action  is  needed  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  public  record  of  a  speaker 
is  in  question,  ca.ses  in  which  the  student  or- 
ganization has  not  previously  sponsored  guest 
speakers,  and  cases  in  which  admission  i.s 
charged.  Registration  clearly  identifies  the 
speakers  and  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to 
apjjear  on  campus  with  no  one  knowing  wlio 
they  are.) 

The  registration  form  reciujrc.  the  name  of 
the  sponsoring  organizaiion.  the  name  of  the 
speaker,  the  subject  of  his  address,  and  the 
speaker's  present  position  or  occupation. 

It  also  requires  a  listing  of  the  speakers 
educational  background,  training,  or  expe- 
rience which  qualifies  him  to  speak  to  stu- 
dents on  the  subject  selected,  and  copies  of 
previous  speeches  if  availnble. 

The  student  organizations  pUins  to  meet 
the  fees  and  exi>enses  of  tlie  .speaV-.er  mvi.si 
also  be  included  in  the  report. 

Of  the  344  visiting  speaker.?  during  tlie  cur- 
rent school  year.  229  were  .spr>ns«ire<:l  by  stu- 
dent organizations,  another  70  came  through 
the  all-university  lecture  series,  the  Knapp 
committee,  and  the  Mciklejolin  lecture  se- 
ries, and  an  estimated  45  ^vere  scheduled  by 
the  campus'  dozen  or  so  reUgloiis  groups 

The  speakers  ran  the  range  of  the  philoso- 
phies of  the  student  organi/yi lions. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  inquiry  is  vital  to 
academic  life  in  Wisconsin  ,ind  it  must  not 
be  curtailed.  More  is  to  be  lo^t  by  .setting  tip 
arbitrary  rules. 

The  policy  at  Ohio  iji.i'e  University  differs 
from  that  at  Wisconsin  and  .t  recent  inci- 
dent demonstrates  its  failuro, 

Ohio  authorities  recently  b.trred  Herbert 
Aptheker,  identified  by  Hoo-.-tr  as  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party,  from  speaking  on 
campus.  This  set  off  demonstrations  by  a 
student  grotip  called  "the  Free  Speech  Front" 
and  members  of  the  faculty 

So,  on  May  22.  Aptheker  sat  silently  on  an 
Ohio  State  stage  before  an  audience  of  2,500 
while  an  assistant  instructor  read  from  one 
of  Aptheker's  books.  It  wat  a  bigger  gain 
for  the  Communists  than  if  only  a  handful 
of  students  came  to  hear  hire  speak. 

The  Wisconsin  way  works  better.  Com- 
paratively few  Wisconsin  students  have  both- 
ered to  hear  a  Communist  speaker,  certainly 
not  2,500  as  showed  up  when  the  Ohio  Unl- 
versitv  said  tliev  couldn't 


The  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Ordination 
of  Jozsef  Cardinal   Mindszenty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM,  Mr.  SpeeJcer, 
June  12.  1915,  was  the  date  of  the  ordi- 
nation to  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  the 


man  who,  more  than  any  other,  has  com-^ 
to  staxid  before  the  world  as  the  symbf 

Of  religious  liberty.    Jozsef  Mindszent:. 

that  yoting  Hungarian  priest  of  50  yeai  > 
ago,  is  now  recognized  by  the  free  worlo 
as  archbishop  of  Esztergom,  primate  r  • 
Hungary,  and  cardinal  priest. 

Living  under  Communist  condemn;', 
tion  to  life  imprisonment,  he  has  been  i  . 
refuge    in    the    American    Em.bassy    i;. 
Budapest  since  the  brutal  repi'ession  C: 
the  Hungarian  revolt  in  1956.     It  hii 
been   abundantly   clear   that   the   Com- 
munist tyrants  who  rule  Htuigary  woul.; 
permit  him  to  exercise  his  religious  func- 
tions in  freedom — if  he  would  leave  Hur.- 
gary  and  not  come  back ;  or  would  perm/ 
him  some  degree  of  personal  freedoi;: 
within  Hungary — if  he  would  consent  ; 
the  abolition  of  his  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity.    By  his  silent,  stubborn  refusal  i 
submit.  Cardinal  Mindszenty  bears  wit 
ness,  at  once  for  the  Catholic  Chm-ch  ii 
Hungary,  and  for  the  essential  freedon 
of  each  man  to  serve  and  worship  Go( 

On  the  50th  anniversary  of  Cardin;;. 
Mindszenty's  ordination,  I  join  lovers  o 
freedom  everywhere  in  praying  that  Got 
may  continue  to  sustain  him  in  hi- 
ordeal,  and  permit  him  to  see  th- 
triumph  of  these  principles  for  which  h- 
has  long  suffered. 


The  Soviet  Depredations  in  Lithuania 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX  K.< 

Monday,  June  14,  1965 

Mr.  FINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  25  years  a;^ 
Soviet  troops,  in  violation  of  the  Sovir 
Union's  pledged  word,  pyoured  into  Lithu  - 
ania,  and  snuffed  out  freedom  in  thu 
progressive  country.     A  puppet  goverr. 
ment  was  established,  and  an  independ- 
ent Lithuania  disappeared  from  the  ma; 
of   Europe.     The   same   fate   befell   h« 
Baltic  brothers,  Latvia  and  Estonia. 

But  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  rts 
content  with  this.     She  was  detennincc 
to  break  down  any  will  to  resistance,  anc 
any  perpetuation  of  Lithuanian  nationu 
ti-aditions.     Thus  deportations  of  Lithu 
anian  intellectuals,  professionals,  and  .-> 
forth,    commenced    at    once,    but    the: 
reached  their  peak  a  year  after  the  Sovii 
occupation,  when  on  June  15,  1941.  ovt 
30,000  individuals  were  deported  tu  Si- 
beria. 

Shortly   thereafter  the  Gei-raans  di 
Glared  war  on  their  Soviet  allies,  and  the  > 
quickly  occupied  Lithuania.     Three  yea: 
later  the  Soviets  were  back,  and  this  timr 
their  deportations  were  to  l>e  even  moi 
ferocious.     Ever   since,   Lithuania    ha 
been  part  of  the  Red  empire,  and  tlv 
Russians  have  been  trying  to  convinci 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  this  is  the  wa-- 
the    Lithuanians    want    it.     But     thei. 
hypocrisy  fools  no  one. 

Lithuania  and  the  Baltic  States  wei- 
the  Soviet  rehearsal  for  the  occupatio: 
and  seizure  of  so  much  of  Eastern  Eui-oP' 
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ill  the  wake  of  "World  "War  II.  Just  as  'we 
liave  never  acknowledged  the  justice  of 

those  seizures,  so  we  do  not  recognize  any 
shred  of  justice  to  the  Soviet  domination 

of  Lithuania.  We  in  the  West  know 
what  true  self-determination  Is.  We 
know  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
p^nnit  it.  In  calling  attention  to  the 
a  aniversaries  of  Soviet  depredations 
aainst  Lithuania  and  her  Baltic  neigh- 
fa  »i*s,  we  can  serve  notice  once  again  of 
Ameiica's  commitment  to  freedom,  and 
V.  L>  can  rekindle  the  flame  of  hope  In  the 
liearts  of  our  many  true  friends  who  are 
c.iught  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 


One  BattU  in  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

'N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'KS 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  recently  proposed  a  massive  pro- 
cram  for  beautifying  our  highways  and 
C(  untryside,  a  program,  which,  many  will 
a^ree,  is  long  overdue. 

For  years,  all  of  us  have  been  nauseated 
b-  the  sight  of  junkyards  hard  beside 
f  ir-lane  arteries,  miles  and  miles  of 
1  ..bbish  within  easy  view  of  the  passing 
ir  )torist,  and  the  blatancy  of  flashing 
a  ;'ows  and  blinking  lights  leaping  off 
b:.lboards  at  oncoming  drivers. 

Hopefully,  the  President's  program  will 
t'  rminate  these  sources  of  optic  misery 
c  ce  and  for  all. 

Last  week,  there  appeared  in  the  Ithaca 
J  arnal  an  editorial  endorsement  of  the 
Posident's  plans.  The  editorial  also 
raised  a  number  of  other  interesting  and 
.M  nificant  points,  each  deserving  of  re- 
f'-vtion.  This  excellent  editorial  follows : 
One  Battle  in  the  'War 

.Must  people  will  support  President  John- 
•^  ':rs    plan    to    beautify    and    protect    the 

-enic  corridor" — the  area  within  the  line 
cf  sight  of  the  Nation's  highways. 

More  and  more  Americans  will  be  using 
'.  ■  (>  new  interstate  freeways  In  coming  years, 
f  riving  quickly  and  conveniently  to  parts  of 
T.  0  country  they  might  not  otherwise  have 
'•  -ited,  seeing  new  landscapes  and  works  of 
:  tiu-e  they  might  not  otherwise  have  had 
• .  '^  opportunity  to  enjoy. 

iTie  dumps,  the  junkyards,  the  blatant 
bl boards  will  be  banned  from  the  purview  of 
t:.e  traveling  motorist.  None  of  the  ugly 
srtifacts  and  discards  and  byproducts  of 
•>-■'.  industrialized  and  urbanized  civilization 
w  a  be  allowed  to  mar  the  esthetic  quality 
it  the  passing  scene. 

But  out  of  sight  should  not  be  allowed  to 
r:  ean  out  of  mind,  for  It  will  not  necessarily 
::  rm  out  of  existence.  The  ugliness  will 
:  •  be  so  visible,  but  it  will,  too  often, 
.-  .'nain. 

It   is  easy  today  to  drive  into  otir  large 

'    'cs  on  the  broad  backs  of  throughways 

t   slice   with  surgical  directness  through 

'      ;cested,     run-down    sections — and     forget 

t  the  slums  still  fester  beyond  the  anti- 

■ic  right-of-way. 

I'     is    easy    to    cruise    a    modern    free- 

'     that    arcs   with    engineered    eflortless- 

-i  across  the  green  countnreide — and  for- 

et  r    that  the  quiet   stream   In    the  distance 

rriity  be  fetid  with  the  effluvia  of  town  and 


factory  or  that  the  pleasant  g^rove  of  trees 
may   screen   the   raw  wounds   of   land   raped 

for  its  minerals  and  then  abandoned. 

Beautification  of  the  highway  vista  is 
Important  because  It  is  along  the  roads  that 

so  much  of  our  20th-century  ugliness  springs 
up,  but  it  is  only  one  skirmish  in  the  war 
on  ugliness. 

Other  fronts  Involve  the  preservation  and 
protection  of  untouched  green  spaces  and 
waterlands  and  the  restoration  of  those  that 
have  become  derelict,  ending  stream  and 
river  and  air  pollution,  finding  some  new 
use  or  method  of  disposal  for  the  mountains 
of  scrapped  automobiles  whose  metal  new 
steelmaking  processes  have  rendered  surplus. 

Americans  must  care  not  only  for  the 
quality  of  the  land  they  can  see  from  the 
highways  but  also  that  which  they  may 
never  see  or  visit  or  reside  upon. 

"Beauty  was  here  and  man  has  destroyed 
It  to  a  great  extent,"  says  Anthony  Cele- 
brezze,  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

"The  question  is  how  we  can  change  man's 
behavior  to  restore  beauty." 


The  25th  Anniversary  of  Baltic 
Enslavement 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14, 1965 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  years 
following  World  War  U  were  a  time  of 
world  flux  and  transition.  New  alliances 
were  formed  and  the  precarious  balance 
of  power  teetered  as  wartime  conferences 
desperately  attempted  to  find  some  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  world  realinement. 

From  these  conferences  arose  an  awe- 
some phoenix,  hovering  ominously  over 
genuine  attempts  at  peace  and  threaten- 
ing to  again  plunge  the  world  into  an- 
other war.  Our  triumph  in  1945  was,  in 
reality,  a  Pyrrhic  victory,  for  with  it 
came  the  emergence  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  world  power  as  deadly  as  the  Fascist- 
Nazi  specter  had  ever  been. 

But  there  was  ample  precedent  for  the 
atrocities  the  Soviet  Union  was  to  com- 
mit. The  free  world.  Indeed,  had  been 
waiTied  that  Russia's  menacing  power 
could  be  directed  at  an  independent  na- 
tion to  crush  and  destroy  it.  In  1940  the 
Soviet  Union  marched  ruthlessly  on 
Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia  and  il- 
legally seized  control  of  those  nations. 
Since  then  she  has  retained  hold  of  these 
nations  and  denied  them  their  individual 
sovereignty. 

In  the  25  years  since  Russia  has  as- 
sumed control,  there  has  been  an  inexor- 
able erosion  of  human  freedom  and  in- 
dependence in  the  three  Baltic  States. 
The  peoples  of  Lat'via,  Lithuania  and  Es- 
tonia are  denied  a  free  press,  a  free  as- 
sembly and  access  to  free  worship — un- 
der the  fraudulent  guise  of  Soviet  "Re- 
publicanism." There  Is  no  excuse  for 
such  a  subversion  of  the  word  "free- 
dom" to  exist  any  longer. 

The  people  of  these  nations  have  al- 
ways been  freedom-loving,  dedicated, 
and  persevering.  However,  the  question 
arises  as  to  how  much  longer  a  people 


can  exist  in  an  enslaved  land,  submitting 
against  their  will  to  a  torturing  form 

of  totalitarianism.  We  have  nothing  but 
admiration  for  the  people  of  these  na- 
tions and  for  the  esprit  de  coeur  and  es- 
prit de  corps  they  have  shown  in  the 
face  of  nearly  insurmountable  odds  over 
the  past  quarter  century. 

The  Baltic  States  situation  must  be 
put  into  its  proper  historical  perspective. 
As  the  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  emerge 
and  as  they  begin  to  play  a  larger  role  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  we  must  re- 
member what  happened  25  years  ago  in 
northern  Europe. 

Although  self-determination  is  seldom 
as  eflficient  as  coloniaUsm.  it  is  a  requi- 
site for  independent  national  develop- 
ment. The  emerging  world  must  hold 
free  elections,  just  as  free  elections 
should  be  held  in  the  Baltic  Nations. 
We  cannot  afford  nor  allow  another  set 
of  captive  nations  to  wither  in  the  East- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Then,  two  things  must  be  done  at  once. 
First,  Congi-ess  must  approve  the  resolu- 
tion calling  for  creation  of  a  special  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee.  This  will  serve 
as  the  necessary  fact-finding  group  to 
keep  the  American  people  and  the  rest 
of  the  free  world  infoiined  as  to  what  is 
really  happening  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. In  truth,  little  is  known  of  what 
happens  from  day  to  day  in  Estonia  or 
Latvia  or  Lithuania.  Formulation  of 
such  a  committee  would  open  the  eyes 
of  millions  of  Americans  to  what  really 
transpires  in  Soviet -dominated  coun- 
tries. 

Secondly,  we  must  make  optimimi  use 
of  the  United  Nations.  We  must  ask  the 
U.N.  to  put  pressm-e  on  Russia  to  live  up 
to  the  purposes  of  the  original  charter 
and  to  let  the  Baltic  States  have  their 
freedom.  In  this  way  and  in  this  way 
only  will  the  real  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations  be  served. 

Today  we  salute  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  States  for  their  courage  and  their 
fortitude.  If  no  other  good  has  come  of 
their  enslavement  let  it  be  a  warning  so 
that  a  similar  tragedy  is  not  repeated  in 
the  future. 


The  West  High  School  A  Cappella  Choir 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15.  1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opp)ortumty  to 
express  my  admiration  for  the  musician- 
ship of  the  A  Cappella  Choir  of  West 
High  School  from  Davenport,  Iowa. 
This  fine  group  of  young  students  sang  at 
noon  today  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Old 
Senate  Office  Building  and  their  sing- 
ing was  indeed  a  delight  to  hear.  I  have 
heard  many  high  school  groups  and  it  is 
rare  to  hear  one  of  such  quality.  This 
choir,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr. 
Calvin  Hedegaard,  has  dlstingtiished  it- 
self and  brought  honor  to  the  people  of 
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Davenport  and  the  First  District  of  Iowa 
in  this  concert  and  the  many  others  it 
has  given  dimng  the  past  year.  Their 
excellence  had  been  noted  in  the  National 
Music  Educator's  Journal  and  I  am 
happy  to  make  note  of  it  again  and  com- 
mand them.  The  A  Cappella  Choir  of 
West  High  School  typifies  the  high 
standards  of  Iowa  youth. 


Ao  OAS   Monroe   Doctrine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va.: 

An  OAS  Monroe  Doctrine 

President  Johnson's  speech  at  Baylor  Uni- 
versity was  more  than  a  commencement  ora- 
tion. It  may  go  down  in  history  as  a  com- 
panion piece  to  the  doctrine  of  hemispheric 
Independence  pronounced  by  President 
James  Monroe,  when  he  announced  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  In  1823. 

But  whereas  Monroe,  and  Theodore  Roose- 
velt after  him,  assumed  it  to  be  the  "uni- 
lateral" responsibility  oX  the  United  States 
to  oppose  further  colonization  anywhere  in 
the  hemisphere.  Mr.  Johnson  has  now  pro- 
posed to  have  this  country  share  that  respon- 
sifeiUty  with  all  members  of  the  Organization 
of  American  St.ates. 

"Out  of  the  Dominican  crucible,  the  20- 
American  nations  must  now  forge  a  stronger 
shield  against  disaster  «  •  •  guided  by  new 
realities. 

"In  today's  world,  with  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom talking  about  wars  of  national  libera- 
tion, the  old  distinction  between  civil  war 
and  international  war  has  already  lost  much 
of  its  meaning. 

"We  need  new  international  machinery 
geared  to  meet  the  fast-moving  events. 
When  hours  can  decide  the  fate  of  genera- 
tions, the  moment  of  decision  must  become 
the  mom^ent  of  aiction." 

And  he  paraphr.ised  Woodrow  Wilson's 
assiu'ance  that  we  will  "never  again  seek  an 
additional  foot  of  territory  by  conquest." 

The  International  situation  in  which  Pres- 
ident Johnson  made  his  proposal  of  a  multi- 
lateral Monroe  Doctrine,  is  not  much  differ- 
ent from  that  which  prompted  Monroe  to 
asstire  the  Western  Hemisphere  against  in- 
trusion. At  that  time  the  monarchs  of  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Prussia  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  "put  an  end  to  representative  gov- 
ernment anywhere  in  Europe." 

Latin  American  colonies  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  Europe's  preoccupation  with  the 
Napoleonic  wars  to  liberate  themselves  from 
Spain  and  Portugal.  But  during  Monroe's 
encumbency  there  was  a  growing  fear  that 
the  Russian-Austrian-Prussian  entente,  mis- 
called the  holy  alliance,  would  attempt  to 
restore  &iropean  monarchies  to  power  in 
this  hemisphere. 

Now  another  imholy  alliance,  of  Moscow 
and  Peiping,  having  established  a  foothold 
In  Cuba,  has  similar  designs  to  conquer 
Latin  America  by  infiltration,  indoctrination, 
and  civil  war. 

Their  propaganda  mills  now  accuse  the 
United  States  of  imperialist  motives.  That 
slander  should  have  been  effectively  refuted 
by  Mr.  Johnson's  forthright  declaration  at 
Baylor  University : 

"We  seek  no  territorv.    We  do  not  seek  to 


impose  our  will  on  anyone  We  intend  to 
work  for  the  self-determinttion  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Americas  within  the  framework 
of  freedom." 

He  countered  the  Red  revulutionary  con- 
spiracy's professed  motives  v.iili  a  democra- 
tic alternative. 

He  diagnosed  "the  rc/ts  w!  the  trouble — 
wherever  the  landless  and  despised,  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed,  .stand  beiore  the  gates 
of  opportunity  seekinc  eiitrv  into  a  brighter 
land." 

He  made  it  clear  th;tt  thcbt-  anachronistic 
conditions  conducive  to  CXimmunist  agita- 
tion must  be  removed — by  ending  the  "feud- 
al systems  that  deny  social  justice  and  eco- 
nomic progress  to  the  i)rdinary  peoples  of 
this  hemisphere." 

This,  he  reminded  the  OAS  ip  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Charter  of  Piiiita  del  Este — 
of  which  the  United  States  is  a  signatory. 

The  difficulties  of  replacing  the  long  estab- 
lished feudal  systems  referred  tu  are  tremen- 
dous. In  the  final  analys:.';.  the  change 
must  come  from  within  the  individual  re- 
publics. The  Presidents  restatement  of  the 
original  purpose  of  the  OAS.  and  his  em- 
phatic reiteration  of  our  un.selfish  motives, 
are  welcome.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will 
spark  the  Latin  American  pclitical-economlc, 
self-defensive  coalescence  needed  to  frus- 
trate   the   Soviet-Chinese   CDr.spiracy. 


Commemoration  of  the  Baltic  Peoples' 
Loss  of  Freedom 


SPEECHj 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KREBS 

OF    NEW    .JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 
MoJiday.  June  14.  1965 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  tlic  his- 
tory of  relations  between  neighboring  na- 
tions there  are  many  examples  of  friend- 
ship, cooperation,  and  paiceful  relations. 
The  United  States  ha.'-  long  unfortified 
land  borders  on  the  north  and  south, 
and  friendly  relations  with  our  neighbors 
Canada  and  Mexico  The  nations  of 
Western  Europe  appear  to  be  in  a  state 
of  p>eaceful  relation.-^  with  diminishing 
barriers  quite  unprecedented  in  the  tur- 
bulent history  of  that  area. 

But,  unfortunately,  oppo.^ite  examples 
seem  to  be  more  numerous,  both  in  the 
past  and  in  the  present.  There  are 
scores  of  examples  of  aggression,  subver- 
sion, and  treachery  which  serve  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  that  nntional  liberty  and 
Independence  cannot  bf>  taken  for 
granted. 

This  month  we  commemorate  the  25th 
anniversary  of  one  of  the  most  treach- 
erous acts  of  arrgresiJion  ever  committed. 
The  Soviet  Ai-my  simply  moved  in  and 
took  possession  of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia  by  force.  This  put  an  end  to 
the  steady  progress  that  these  peoples 
had  been  making  toward  freedom,  pros- 
perity, and  social  advancement. 

And  the  Soviets  uerr  not  satisfied 
merely  with  total  control  of  these  small 
Baltic  Stat.es.  With  ruthless  inhuman- 
ity they  proceeded  to  liciuidate  and  de- 
F>ort  thousands  of  people  from  their  his- 
toric homeland.  Families  were  bioken 
up  and  men  and  women  were  put  into 
forced  labor  camps,  often  in  tlic  di.stant 
wastelands  of  Russia. 

But  the  Soviet  efforts  to  reconstitute 


the  population  of  these  countries  ine\:- 
tably  failed  to  extinguish  the  powerful 
national  sentiments  of  the  people.  On 
observance  of  this  tragic  anniversary  s 
ample  testament  to  the  failures  of  t;.p 
Soviet  Communists  to  persuade  the  wo;  '.d 
that  these  nations  have  ceased  to  exis- 


The  GI  Buildup 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVi 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  li.  ■ 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  o 
the  following  article  from  the  June  14. 
1965.  edition  of  the  New  York  Tim-  v 
which  describes  an  aspect  of  the  fight i:  a 
in  Vietnam  that  is  receiving  too  lit:!' 
public  consideration.  ' 

The  article  follows : 
The  GI  Buildup — Some  MILIT.^RY  Min  F:    ^ 

Washington  Is  Moving  Too  Cauthh  si  v    •. 

Vietnam 

( By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin  i 

The  arrival  of  the  monsoon  season  iii  \  :     - 
nam  and  the  beginning  of  an  expected  Ci    i- 
munist  offensive  have  focused  attention     n 
the  size  of  the  U.S.  forces  involved  and 
the  command  system  for  those  forces. 

Most  officers  maintain  that  the  war 
Vietnam  is  not  Insoluble  and  tliat  the  Vi-  - 
cong  can  be  defeated.  Most  agree  thai  :t 
must  be  won  on  the  ground  in  the  Sot;  :i 
with  the  aid  of  U.S.  air  and  naval  pov  : 
which  they  feel  must  be  used  to  deny  "s;-.  - 
luaries"  to  the  enemy  in  North  Vietnam  l:  ... 
Laos. 

They  agree  strongly  with  the  adnnm.v  - 
tion  policies  of  bombing  North  Vlcti.  :n 
and  committing  U.S.  ground  troops  to  •  .e 
South,  and  they  feel  that  the  slowness  ot  i.:e 
U.S.  buildup  Is  due  In  considerable  part  t 
domestic  and  International  political  < 
j).sychoIogical  considerations. 

GREATER  SPEED  FAVORBH 

Nevertheless  military  officers  expre.-..'^  >       - 
siderable  worry  that  the  gradual,  pieceii 
commitment  of  U.S.  groimd  forces  to  .so      . 
Vietnam  may  be  "too  little  and  too  late."  ; 
at  best   it  has  merely  been  matching  C 
munlst    Increases    In    strength.      Some    li.    r 
long  favored  the  commitment   of   far   lai-cr 
ground  forces  and  a  far  more  rapid  buiUlup 
to  take  advantage  of  the  shock  effects  uwi 
might  have  upon  the  enemy. 

But  there  have  been  mlUtflry  and  logist:    .1 
obstacles,  as  well  as  political  ones,  to  a  ra    .d 
expansion  of  U.S.  ground  strength  in  .Si      i; 
Vietnam.    Other  than  the  units  alreadv 
tioned  there,   very  few  U.S.  troops   are 
cially  trained  for  the  kind  of  war  bpina  f.  - 
in  Vietnam. 

The  small  Marine  Corps  units  reman.  ^ 
on  Okinawa  and  the  25th  Army  Divisio;  ;:; 
Hawaii  have  been  trained  rigorously  in  ,  .- 
gle  and  counterinsiirgency  warfare,  but  t 
these  units  are  not  acclimated  to  the  lui;  .d 
heat  of  Vietnam.  Moreover  many  Ar-  v 
units,  particularly  support  organizati 
have  old  or  Incomplete  equipment. 

The  Army,  moreover,  has  taken  the  j 
tion  that  support  facilities  must  be  pn  <■ 
in  Vietnam  before  sizable  combat  force.'^  ■• 
be  sent  there.  This  policy  resvilled  -' 
week  in  the  landing  of  2,500  troops,  uu  :  d- 
ing  1.200  Army  engineers,  at  Camranh  }  • 
These  and  other  supporting  units  arc  sii  •!- 
uled  to  build  extensive  supply  and  comtn  :- 
cation  facilities  before  combat  troop.';  .  ■  i' 
ashore. 
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EIGHT    WEEKS     OF    ORIENTATION 

Critics    Of    this    policy    suggest    that   the 
^  it  nation  in  Vietnam  Is  moving  too  fast  to 
make    this   slow    and   methodical   approach 
effective.     They    feel    that    combat    troops 
.-hould    be  committed   first,  with   mlnlmusa 
.~'.ipply-and-transport  support,  and  tliat  the 
Heavier  support   units  shotUd  follow  them. 
The  critics  point  out  that  it  will  take  the 
.:ewly  arrived  combat  troops  a  long  period — 
-  ime  authorities  estimate  8  week  as  the  mini- 
:num  training  period  for  jungle  war — to  be- 
ome    used    to    the    specialized    problems    of 
limate.  terrain,  and  enemy  tactics  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Many  of  them  foresee  a  need  for  morfe 
.  ombat  troops  this  summer.  Accordingly 
They  see  the  current  buildup  as  too  slow. 
The  issue  of  overcontrol  Is  not  new.  The 
^ame  charge  has  been  leveled  against  mili- 
:;iry  operations  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world.  In  part,  military  officers  say.  the 
problem  arises  from  what  has  been  called  a 
nuclear  netu-osis" — a  fear  on  the  part  of 
^ome  Government  officials  that  field  com- 
manders might  take  impulsive  or  unwise 
military  actions  that  would  lead  to  a  nuclear 
■>var. 

In  greater  part,  however,  it  is  a  product  of 

he   speed   of   modern   commimicatlons,   the 

ightly    centralized    command    and    control 

-vstem  established  in  the  Pentagon  by  Secre- 

ary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  and  the 

personality  of  President  Johnson. 

THE    PENTAGON    REIGNS 

As  a  result,  commanders  in  Vietnam  have 

•eceived  detailed  instructions  from  Wash- 
ngton  not   only  on  objectives  and  policies 

■■)ut  also  on   execution.     Command  over  op- 

•rations,   during    the   operations   themselves. 

:.s  actually  exercised  in  part  from  Washing- 

on.    Military  men  see  in  this  arrangement  a 

iangerous  lack  of  flexibility  and  a  possibility 

'f  mistaken  judgment. 

In  the  bombing  attacks  against  North  Viet- 

■  am.  for  example,  detailed  targets  have  been 
-ssigned  from  Washington,  and  the  numbers 
lui    types    of    aircraft,    the    bomb    loadings. 

aight  plans,  flak-suppression  missions,  and 
4her  details  have  either  been  determined  in 

Washington  or  approved  there. 

Washington  also  monitors  all   movements 

"f  U.S.  ground  forces  in  Vietnam;  and  their 
ommitment  to  combat,  in  answer  to  South 

".'  tnamese  requests,  is  subject  to  approval 
ly    Washington    unless    a    clear    emergency 

'  xists. 

The  restrictions  and  the  control  are  so 
cvere.  some  military  men  suggest,  that  tliey 
re  defeating  their  purpose  and  are  making 
he  military  operations  of  U.S.  forces  in  Vlet- 
am  dangeroiis,  less  flexible  and  less  effective 
ban  they  could  otherwise  be. 

The  problem  is  complicated.  It  is  pointed 
■ut.  by  the  peculiar  status  of  U.S.  offiers  in 

Vietnam.    The  United  States  does  not  com- 

:nand  Vietnamese  forces,  and  there  is  no 
lint  command;  hence  if  American  ground 
roops  are  committed  to  battle  in  answer  to 

~^outh  Vietnamese  requests  for  assistance, 
hbse  troops  will  be  In  the  peculiar  position 
•f  supporting  troops  over  whom  they  have  no 

•  'htrol  in  situations  of  great  uncertainty. 


Soviet  Seizure  of  Lithuania  in  1940 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  M.  CURK 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1965 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  seizure 
und  outright  annexation  of  Lithuania  by 
Soviet  Rtissia  constitutes  one  of  the  most 


flagrant  violations  of  long -established 
and  well-recognized  inteiTiational  law. 
And  the  subsequent  enslavement  of  the 
Lithuanian  peoples  was  an  outrageously 
inhuman  act. 

Lithuanians  had  regained  their  free- 
dom and  independence  at  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War.  Thenceforth  they 
were  fully  occupied  with  the  task  of  re- 
building and  recreating  their  homeland 
in  their  own  image.  And  in  this  they 
had  done  remarkably  well.  In  the 
course  of  two  decades  they  had  made 
their  small  country  a  haven  for  them- 
selves, and  their  only  desire  and  goal  was 
to  be  allowed  to  work  out  their  salvation 
in  peace.  But  peace  was  denied  to  them 
by  their  inveterate  enemy,  the  Soviet 
Government.  In  violation  of  its  sol- 
emnly signed  treaty,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment broke  the  back  of  the  Lithuanian 
Government  by  force,  until  that  Govern- 
ment had  to  submit  to  the  Soviet  dictate. 
Early  in  1940  the  country  was  invaded 
by  the  Red  army,  occupied,  and  then 
made  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus 
the  young  and  strong  Lithuanian  Repub- 
lic was  robbed  of  its  existence,  and  its 
helpless  people  enslaved  by  the  agents 
of  the  Soviet  Government.  Today,  on 
the  25th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  il- 
legal seizure  by  the  Soviet  Union,  we  all 
hope  and  pray  for  its  liberation. 


Soviet  Union's  Enslavement  of  ths  Baltic 
Countries  in  1940 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14.  1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
nations  and  peoples  suffered  during  the 
last  Woild  War.  and  many  small  nations 
suffered  more,  even  though  they  were 
not  directly  involved  in  it.  The  three 
small  nations  of  the  Baltic  countries 
were  victimized  only  because  of  the  ag- 
gressive and  treacherous  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Early  in  the  war  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment accused  the  Governments  of  Esto- 
nia. Latvia,  and  Lithuania  of  anti-So- 
viet plots.  Such  charges  were  made 
without  any  perceptible  evidence,  and 
proceeding  on  these  charges,  the  Red 
army  invaded  and  occupied  these  three 
small  countries,  and  then  in  mid- 1940 
made  them  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Thus  the  sovereign  and  independent 
Estonian.  Latvian,  and  Lithuanian  Re- 
publics not  only  ceased  to  exist,  but 
their  helpless  citizens  were  enslaved  by 
Stalin's  callous  agents.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  innocent  and  helpless  peo- 
ple were  arrested  and  deported  to  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  Soviet  Empire,  while 
those  left  behind  were  regimented  and 
forced  to  work  for  their  Communist 
overlords.  This  is  what  these  once  proud 
and  gallant  souls  have  been  doing  in 
their  homelands  during  the  last  25  years. 

On  the  obsei-vance  of  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  Soviet  Government's  Ille- 
gal seizure  of  these  countries,  let  us  hope 


that  soon  these  peoples  will  regain  their 
freedom. 


Right-to- Work  Law» — The  Protestant 
Viewpoint 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  l>ody 
soon  will  have  the  opportunity  to  cut  out 
of  our  society  an  unhealthy  source  of  re- 
tardation, much  like  the  skilled  surgeon 
removes  a  cancer  from  an  otherwise 
healthy  peison. 

Our  opportunity  is  the  removal  of  sec- 
ti 71!  14i b  •  from  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  seriously 
meditating  the  morality  of  this  proposed 
action,  I  commend  the  current  issue  of 
the  Machinist,  the  weekly  publication  of 
the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, of  which  I  have  been  proud  to 
be  a  member  for  more  than  20  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  the  front  page  of 
the  current  Machinist  in  the  Record  at 
this  point : 

I  From  the  Machinist  | 
Three    Moral    Arguments    for    Repeal    or 

Section     I4ibi— To    End    Ric.ht-to-Work 

Laws 

Shortly  before  the  US  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee last  week  approved  the  bill  to  repeal 
section  14(bi  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  three 
well-known  clergymen  testified.  Repre- 
senting key  organizations  of  the  United 
States  three  major  faiths,  they  spoke  out 
against  State  right-to-work  laws  which 
repeal  of  section  14(bi  wotild  end.  Each 
based  his  oppoeltion  to  such  laws  in  part 
on  moral  and  ethical  grounds.  Here  are 
excerpts  from  the  testimony  of  the  three 
clergymen : 

the    PROTESTANT    VIEWPOINT 

The  Reverend  J.  Edward  Carothers.  who 
spoke  for  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A..  is  associate  general 
secretary  of  the  National  Division  of  the 
Methodist  Church's  Board  of  Missions: 

•The  National  Council  of  Churches  has 
from  its  earliest  beginnings  had  a  lively  iia- 
terest  in  the  problems  and  issues  confront- 
ing both  labor  and  management  and  more 
particularly  in  those  involving  their  inter- 
relationships. 

"The  national  councils  general  board  has 
summarized  this  interest  in  the  introduction 
to  its  statement  on  Ethical  Issues  in  Indus- 
trial Relations  of  Concern  to  Christians." 
adopted  In  December  1959.  Because  I  be- 
lieve this  brief  paragraph  is  germalne  to  the 
subject  before  us  and  to  my  presence  and 
testimony  at  this  hearing.  I  would  like  to 
read  it  to  you  ; 

•  'God  in  Christ  comes  to  man  in  restoring 
love.  This  engenders  and  demands  a  re- 
sponse :  that  we  love  one  another.  This  act 
of  God  is  the  ultimate  grotind  of  man's  free- 
dom and  worth.  On  this  ground  he  lives 
out  his  responsibility  toward  God,  and 
toward  the  brother  In  whoee  company  he  is 
set.  The  effort  to  establish  the  largest  possi- 
ble measure  of  Just,  cooperative,  and  orderly 
relationships  in  his  daily  work  is  witness  to 
and  reflection  of  Christian  concern  for  his 
neighbor." 

"I  will  quote  further  from  the  statement: 

'■  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  General  Board  of 
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the  National  Ck)uncll  of  Churches  that  union 
membership  as  a  basis  of  continuing  employ- 
ment should  be  neither  required  nor  for- 
bidden by  law:  the  decision  should  be  left 
to  ai!Teenient  by  management  and  labor 
through  the  processes  of  collective  bargain- 
ing." " 


The  Voice  of  Y«utk 


The  Catholic  PosmoN 

(The  Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  George  G. 
Hlgglns  Is  director  of  the  Social  Action  De- 
p>artment  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference) . 

"The  ethical  Issue  Involved  In  this  contro- 
versy concerns  the  right  to  compel  \inlon 
membership  as  a  condition  of  employment. 
Even  if  an  overwhelming  majority  of  work- 
ers wish  a  union  shop,  do  they  have  the 
right  to  demand  that  the  minority  conform 
to  this  decision? 

"Since  the  right  to  work  is  the  right  to  life 
itself,  may  conditions  be  imposed  on  this 
right? 

"The  response  to  both  these  questions  is 
a  straight  'Yes'.  Man  is  more  than  an  indi- 
vidual, he  is  also  a  member  of  society.  Such 
Is  his  natiire  as  God  made  him.  For  this 
reason,  the  rules  necessary  for  harmonious 
social  living  can  be  binding  laws,  not  mere- 
ly c^tlonal  regulations. 

"Thus,  as  members  of  civil  society,  we  must 
obey  laws,  pay  taxes,  and  fulfill  our  duties 
as  citizens.  As  members  of  the  family  so- 
ciety, we  have  rights  and  duties,  whether  we 
be  parents  or  children.  Likewise,  the  com- 
mon good  of  industrial  society  may  demand 
that  individuals  confoma  to  rules  laid  down 
for  the  good  of  all. 

"If  an  employer  and  a  union  agree,  in  col- 
lective bargaining,  that  union  security  would 
aid  industrial  relationships,  they  are  in  effect 
laying  down  a  regulation  for  the  common 
good  of  their  industrial  society. 

"When  a  worker  accepts  employment  in 
that  plant,  he  is  no  longer  a  detached  in- 
dividual; he  is  a  member  of  the  community 
and  Is  governed  by  its  rules.  The  alternative 
to  such  procedure  would  be  chaos  and  the 
breakdown  of  Industrial  society." 


The  Jewish  Outlook 

Rabbi  Richard  G.  Hirsch  Is  director  of  the 
Religious  Action  Center  maintained  by  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 
and  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis : 

"I  appear  here  today  in  behalf  of  the  Cen- 
tral Conference  of  American  Rabbis.  In 
consonance  with  our  historic  support  of  the 
rights  of  labor  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively, we  urge  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  belonging  to  any 
group  potentially  Inhibits  freedom  of  Indi- 
vidual action,  but  in  our  complex  society,  to 
encourage  an  individual  to  refrain  from  ac- 
cepting responsibility  in  and  for  the  group 
created  to  assure  him  a  dignified  livelihood. 
Is  to  encourage  anarchy  and  license. 

"When  a  citizen  votes  for  the  losing  side  in 
a  local  election,  he  still  has  to  pay  taxes. 
To  permit  an  individual  not  to  support  a 
union  representing  the  majority  of  his  fello*? 
workers  is  not  a  protection  of  minority  rights, 
but  a  destruction  of  majority  rule. 

"Our  society  is  now  engaged  in  a  struggle 
to  eliminate  jKJverty.  How  Inconsistent,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  encourage  the  poor  to  or- 
ganize to  help  themselves,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  deprive  the  laborer  of  his  most  use- 
ful   tool — the   right  to  organize   effectively. 

"A  strong  democratic  labor  movement  is 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  American  so- 
ciety and  the  American  economy,  because  it 
is  the  primary  means  for  giving  workers  the 
opportunity  to  deal  with  their  employers  on 
an  equitable  basis.  Responsible  employers 
and  responsible  unions  engaged  in  free  col- 
lective bargaining  offer  the  greatest  possibil- 
ity for  achieving  the  economic  justice  which 
Is  the  foundation  of  social  Justice." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or   NEW   JXBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15.  1965 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  stu- 
dents from  many  communities  through- 
out the  State  of  New  Jersey  gathered 
recently  at  Rutgers  University  for  the 
Seventh  Annual  Institute  for  Youth, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  These  young  peo- 
ple conducted  many  activities  aimed  at 
developing  greater  understanding  of  each 
other  and  their  fellow  citizens.  They 
also  heard  a  number  of  outstanding 
speakers,  who  urged  them  to  help  exer- 
cise and  strengthen  those  democratic 
Ideals  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  this  institute 
was  a  speech  delivered  by  Bernard  Shore, 
director  of  special  services  at  Teaneck 
High  School.  Mr.  Shore  aptly  summa- 
rizes what  took  place  at  the  conference. 
So  that  my  colleagues  can  be  made  aware 
of  some  of  the  positive  actions  being 
taken  by  New  Jersey  teenagers  to  fur- 
ther brotherhood,  I  Insert  the  text  of 
Mr.  Shore's  speech  in  the  Record: 

I  feel  like  an  imposter— the  theme  of  this 
conference  is  the  voice  of  youth — and  I  feel 
guilty  that  a  candidate  for  the  geriatric  so- 
ciety is  summarizing. 

But  I  can  tell  you,  that  as  Howard  Devaney 
and  I  wandered  into  various  groups  and  lis- 
tened to  your  fervor  and  yoiir  enthusiasm 
(and  some  groups  were  swinging)  we  dis- 
carded our  walking  canes  and  in  the  words 
of  John  Kennedy,  -The  trumpet  summoned 
us  again." 

It  was  a  privilege  to  live  in  your  world 
today — and  I  was  convinced  that  If  more 
adults  had  had  this  experience,  the  built-in 
obsolescence  of  adulthood  would  not  be  In- 
evitable, and  perhaps  our  war  of  generations 
would  be  tempered  by  more  understanding  of 
your  Ideals  and  aspirations. 

The  theme  of  Mr.  Gee,  our  keynoter,  could 
best  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase  "public 
service."  The  war  on  poverty  was  seen  as  an 
extension  of  the  Idealism  and  imagination 
that  created  the  Peace  Corps.  Operation 
Headstart  programs  that  Mr.  Gee  described 
were  seen  by  many  of  you  as  a  challenge  to 
your  own  commitment  to  the  Judeo-Chrls- 
tlan  ideal  which  Is  such  a  basic  part  of  our 
democratic  way  of  life;  namely,  "I  am  my 
brother's  keeper." 

One  group  recognized  that  the  American 
system  had  disproved  the  Marxian  doctrine 
of  class  struggle  to  resolve  poverty.  It  was 
mentioned  that  in  our  way  of  life,  "education 
has  mediated  class  differences — yesterday's 
immigrant  can  bridge  social  and  economic 
class  lines  through  education.  It  was  seen 
that  class  struggle  could  be  resolved  through 
education;  that  social  mobility  paralleled 
the  availability  of  learning  opportunities; 
that  the  war  on  poverty  was  really  a  war  for 
learning  •  •  •  and  there  wa$  Socratlc  wis- 
dom In  the  youth  who  asked.  "If  communism 
appeals  to  the  poor,  why  don't  we  give  the 
underdeveloped  countries  more  schools  and 
more  teachers  instead  of  guns  and  generals?" 

There  was  no  discomfort  with  Integration, 
there  was  a  mature  wisdom  in  your  recogni- 
tion that  prejudice  is  learned  and  the  anti- 
dote is  experience,  knowledge,  and  familiar- 
ity. 


Most  of  you  were  impatient  with  a  world 
that  condoned  a  society  in  which  the  minor- 
ity child  is  treated  as  a  second-rate  citizen 
and  then  Is  compelled  by  subtle  pyschological 
pressure  to  live  up  to  this  inferior  role.  In 
one  group  conunent  was  made  of  the  research 
project  in  which  3-  and  4-year-old  Negro 
children  were  given  white  and  Negro  dolls. 
and  at  that  tender  age,  a  majority  had 
learned  It  was  a  liability  to  be  Negro.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  insidious  phenomenon 
of  "self-fulfilling  prophecy"  warps  the  de- 
velopment of  minority  children. 

Continual  comment  was  made  of  the  rolt 
of  preschool  education  in  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. Research  has  shown  that  children  d 
not  enter  school  as  equals.  If  slum  childre:. 
are  to  take  advantage  of  public  schools,  they 
need  preschool  programs  to  compensate  fcV 
the  cultural  disadvantages  that  poverty  Im- 
poses on  an  Individual.  "Operation  Head- 
start"  was  seen  by  some  of  you  as  not  only 
a  beginning  for  underprivileged  children  bu-. 
your  headstart  in  voluntary  public  service 

Some  of  you  discussed  the  role  of  religion — 
many  of  you  are  looking  to  your  church  fo.- 
leadershlp  In  today's  struggle  for  brother- 
hood. Some  of  you  are  Impatient  with  the 
second-class  role  that  some  of  your  minister- 
have  taken — you  deplored  pursuit  of  income 
rather  than  the  pursuit  of  brotherhood — yoi- 
wanted  not  only  sermons  on  Sunday  bv, 
action  and  leadership. 

You  examined  academic  freedom — shouU' 
Communists  and  John  Blrchers  be  allowed  t 
teach?  *  •  •  and  your  answers  were  stimulat- 
ing— let  them  teach — but  not  Indoctrinate 
Give  us  the  kind  of  education  that  equip 
us  with  the  strength  and  skill  to  differentiate 
truth  from  propaganda. 

Some  of  you  questioned  whether  the  war 
on  poverty  was  generated  by  politics  or  idea'.  - 
ism.  The  answer  is  probably  both.  But  I 
must  remind  you  that  although  poUtlc- 
sometimes  places  men  and  nations  In  the 
posture  of  greatness— on  the  stage  of  his- 
tory the  players  often  get  caught  In  th- 
drama  and  live  with  conviction  their  role.  I> 
the  war  on  poverty  politics  or  Idealism,  play- 
acting or  truth?  The  answer  depends  on  yot 
the  audience — if  you  climb  up  on  the  stag^ 
you  will  find  thousands  of  yotmg  peop: 
committed  to  the  democratic  ideal.  Tlv 
spectator  Is  very  often  the  cynic;  the  men  <  . 
action  are  the  true  believers. 

Contemporary  geopolitics,  the  space  ae. 
and  the  shrinking  globe  have  challenged  ou. 
pluralistic  society.  Equality  Is  no  longer 
cliche  on  a  musty  document  but  a  livinL 
process.  History  Is  compelling  us  to  actlvat- 
Ideals  that  for  a  long  time  have  only  re- 
ceived lipservice. 

To  you  participants  In  the  Seventh  Yout;. 
Institute  I  say  your  generation  cannot  equi\ 
ocate.  Today's  conflict  of  generations  :- 
youth's  rebellion  against  hypocrisy — youth  .= 
dedication  to  public  service — youth's  pursur 
of  the  democratic  commitment. 

Remember,  a  free  society  can  only  sustair 
itself  by  constant  self-examination  and  self- 
criticism,  and  It  is  the  role  of  youth  to  shake 
the  complacency  of  that  society,  to  ask  its 
elders  the  searching  questions  and  deman^' 
the  honest  answers. 


Texas  Is  a  Land  of  Many  Scenic  Wonders 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15.  1965 

Mr.   PICKLE.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   havo 
here  a  column  written  by  Mr.  Ted  Lewis 
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of  the  New  York  Daily  News  in  which  he 
makes  the  following  statement: 

The  r.one  Star  State  is  big  but  its  land- 
scape is  drab  and  without  one  scenic  beauty 
worth  touting. 

Since  the  New  York  Daily  News  re- 
portedly has  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  I 
am  taking  this  opportunity  to  call  this 
awful  absurdity  and  fantastic  falsehood 
to  the_ attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  As  you  and  I 
know,  every  State  in  these  United  States 
iias  its  scenic  wonders  worth  touting. 
And  Texas  is  certainly  no  exception,  as 
all  of  those  who  have  visited  our  great 
State  can  testify. 

We  Texans  have  long  been  a  proud 
ijcople — and  justifiably  so.  We  are 
proud  of  our  glorious  past,  during  which 
the  flags  of  six  nations — including  that 
of  our  very  own  independent  Republic — 
Ijave  flown  over  our  vast  lands.  We  are 
jnoud  of  our  present,  and  the  great  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  scientific  contribu- 
tions we  are  making  in  this  age  of  astro- 
nauts. And  we  are  proud  of  our  future, 
and  the  ever-gi'owing  progress  and  pros- 
perity we  Texans  share  with  the  rest  of 
America  under  the  dynamic  and  effective 
leadership  of  our  native  son  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

And  we  are  especially  proud  of  the 
unique  and  infinite  variety  of  natural 
and  scenic  attractions  that  stretch  across 
our  State. 

People  all  over  the  world  are  suddenly 
learning  that  the  so-called  "tall  tales  of 
Texas"  are  filled  with  fact — and  not 
boastful  bragging.  The  14  million 
-Americans  outside  our  borders  who  come 
to  Texas  as  tourists  each  year — and  the 
r  umber  is  growing — are  evidence  of  the 
enjoyable  vacations  to  be  had  in  the 
Lone  Star  State.  Some  two-thirds  of 
these  tourists  are  paying  us  repeat  visits. 

There  remain,  however,  those  who 
'  ither  refuse  to  recognize  the  beauty 
.ithin  our  borders,  or  else  they  are  the 
.  ^norant  few  who  have  missed  the  mar- 
'  els  of  our  State's  numerous  scenic,  his- 
•  ")ric  and  cultural  attractions. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  in  such  a  category. 

Fortunately,  the  New  York  Daily  News 
columnist  doesn't  speak  the  sentiments 
if  his  fine  fellow  citizens  of  that  won- 
derful State.  We  Texans  feel  close  to 
he  people  of  New  York  because  they 
make  up  a  very  large  percentage  of  our 
visitors. 

During  1963,  for  example,  some  400,000 
-New  Yorkers  came  to  see  our  magnificent 
mountains,  our  seashores  and  cities,  our 
:orests  and  lakes.  Yes,  and  even  our 
^irab  landscapes.  But  they  must  have 
•en  these  drab  sights  at  a  different  time 
:han  Mr.  Lewis  did.  Because  they  and 
'thers  like  them  return  each  year  to  see 
'he  splendor  of  the  Big  Bend  National 
Park,  with  its  miracle  of  springs  in  the 
ue.sert.  and  the  colorful  and  shadowy 
-orges  of  the  silent,  towering  mountains. 
Perhaps,  they  too  saw  the  desert  at  sun- 
.:se.  or  at  sunset,  and  absorbed  the  sel- 
iom-seen  beauty  of  cactus  blooms  and 
Piickly  pear  that  paints  the  prairie  yel- 
'  )w,  red,  and  orange. 

The  people  of  New  York  think  enough 
I  '•-  the  attractions  of  Texas  to  spend  some 
^  -0  million  a  year  as  tourists  in  the  Lone 


Star  State,  and  we  appreciate  this.  We 
are  grateful  not  for  this  big  payroll 
alone,  but  for  the  proud  privilege  we 
have  to  show  off  our  State  and  provide 
relaxing,  carefree,  uncrowded  good  times 
to  our  fellow  Americans  who  aren't 
themselves  blessed  \\ith  the  bountiful 
beauties  of  Texas. 

Excluding  the  States  that  adjoin  us. 
New  Yorkers  rank  fourth  in  the  number 
of  out-of-state  tourists  to  Texas.  Cali- 
foiTiia.  Florida,  and  Illinois  rank  first, 
second,  and  third — in  tiiat  order. 

This  data  is  assembled  by  the  Travel 
Division  of  the  Texas  Highway  Depart- 
ment which  maintains  the  best  system  of 
roads  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  We 
have  some  63,000  miles  of  excellent 
Texas  highways  which  are  scenic  won- 
ders in  themselves,  because  we  take  pride 
in  maintaining  more  than  1,000  clean 
and  attractive  roadside  parks  and  camp- 
ing and  picnicing  areas.  These  are 
always  found  in  the  more  scenic  areas 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  Texas — 
such  as  the  hill  and  lake  country  of  my 
congressional  district  in  central  Texas, 
and  in  the  forest  and  park  country  of 
east  Texas,  the  mountains  and  canyon 
country  of  west  Texas,  the  110-mile-long 
Padre  Island  and  other  Texas  coastal 
areas,  and  the  lush  semitropical  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  south  Texas  with  its 
thriving  and  colorful  citrus  groves  and 
Latin  atmosphere. 

Few  non-Texans  realize  that  our  State 
has  54  mountain  peaks  over  6,000  feet  in 
height.  And  next  to  Alaska,  we  have 
more  surface  water  than  any  other 
State.  Our  lakes  and  streams  are  truly 
lovely — clear  and  sparkling,  and  a  para- 
dise for  fishing  and  boating  enthusiasts. 

What  better  combination  for  scenic 
beauty  is  there? 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  adequately 
describe  our  numerous  scenic  wonders, 
Mr.  Speaker.  But  in  my  central  Texas 
district  alone,  one  can  find  every  in- 
gredient that  goes  into  the  beauty  of  all 
Texas.  We  are  famous  for  our  many 
lakes  and  rushing  streams  and  rivers — 
like  the  Pedernales  that  flows  by  the 
Texas  White  House  on  the  L.B.J.  ranch, 
and  for  the  surrounding  scenic  hills,  the 
dude  ranches,  the  historical  sights,  in- 
cluding our  magnificient,  granite  State 
capitol  in  Austin,  with  more  than  400 
room  and  18  acres  of  floor  space  under  its 
soaring  dome,  and  we  are  equally  famous 
for  our  abundant  wildlife,  our  pictur- 
esque communities — like  San  Marcos, 
with  its  world-famous  Acquarena. 

And  in  historic  old  San  Antonio.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  the  Alamo.  Our  heroes 
immortalized  it — Tiavis,  Crockett,  Bowie, 
Bonham.  In  this  cradle  of  Texas  history, 
200  courageous  Texans  fought  to  the 
death  in  a  13 -day  siege  by  Gen.  Santa 
Anna  and  his  5,000-man  Mexican  Army. 
This  and  scores  of  other  historic  spots 
help  explain  our  pride  in  Texas. 

But  the  Alamo  is  not  exactly  a  scenic 
wonder,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  may  even  ap<^ 
pear  drab  to  someone  like  Mr.  Ted  Lewis. 
It  is  simply  a  scarred  and  weathered  old 
monument  to  courage  and  determination. 

Yet,  there  is  a  strange  bit  of  beauty 
the  Alamo  impai-ts — especially  to  Texans. 
Amidst  the  sadness,  one  can  feel  this 
beauty  that  seems  to  swell  our  hearts. 


Texas,  as  I  have  explained,  is  truly  a 
land  of  many  outstanding  scenic  won- 
ders. We  invite  all  Americans  to  (XHne 
see  for  themselves  that  our  landscapes 
are  far  from  drab.  Rather,  they  are 
ensconced  in  nature's  most  magnificent 
setting. 

And  I  especially  invite  Mr.  Ted  Lewis. 


Our  Baltic  Friends  Hope  for  Freedom 
and  Independence 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  14,  1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Lithuanians,  Lat- 
vians, and  Estonians  throughout  the 
world  who  have  kept  the  spark  of  free- 
dom alive  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Millions  of  helpless  and  innocent  peo- 
ple died  during  World  War  II,  and  many 
millions  more  suffered  indescribable  mis- 
ery and  hardship.  In  Europe,  the  war's 
most  innocent  victims  were  the  p>eoples 
of  the  three  small,  peaceful,  independent 
republics  in  northeastern  Europfe — the 
Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Estonians. 
The  tragedy  of  these  E>eoples  was  brought 
on  by  the  deliberate  and  evil  designs  of 
the  men  in  the  Kremlin. 

These  peoples  had  endured  czarist 
Russia's  autocratic  yoke  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  had  regained  their  inde- 
pendence at  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War.  In  their  historic  homelands  they 
had  instituted  their  own  democratic  gov- 
ernments, with  all  variety  of  institutions 
under  freedom.  But  as  the  international 
situation  in  Eiu-ope  became  tense  late  in 
the  1930's,  and  clouds  of  war  began  to 
darken  the  skies  in  1939,  these  peoples 
realized  their  precarious  status  and  were 
apprehensive  of  their  own  fate.  The 
government  oflBcials  in  all  three  of  these 
countries  were  fully  aware  of  the  dangers 
threatening  them,  but  they  were  helpless 
to  avert  the  impending  tragedy. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the 
leaders  of  these  governments  were  ruth- 
lessly bullied  by  the  Soviet  Government. 
They  were  forced  to  sign  mutual  defense 
and  assistance  pacts  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Then  early  in  1940.  under  some 
flagrant  pretext,  the  govemftients  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  were 
accused  by  the  Kremlin  of  anti -Soviet 
activities.  Soon  the  Red  army  moved 
into  these  countries,  and  many  of  the 
government  officials  of  these  countries 
fled  for  the  safety  of  their  lives.  In  June 
Soviet  occupation  of  these  countries  was 
complete,  and  a  few  weeks  later  all  three 
were  incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Thus  was  brought  about  the  seizure  of 
the  three  Baltic  countries  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  enslavement  of  some  5 
million  peoples  in  these  countries.  Of 
these  innocent  peoples,  several  hundred 
thousands  were  summarily  arrested  and 
deported  to  distant  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  most  of  whom  have  probably  died 
in  prison-labor  camps.    I  am  happy  to 
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say  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  this  country 
have  never  recognized  the  seizure  of  these 
countries  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  valid. 
We  still  recognize  the  old,  legally  elected 
governments  of  these  countries  and  con- 
tinue to  extend  them  diplomatic  recog- 
nition. And,  of  covuxe,  we  all  hope,  as 
do  freedom-loving  Lithuanians,  Latvians, 
and  EJstonlans  all  over  the  world,  that 
some  day,  and  soon,  these  countri^  will 
be  able  to  resume  their  rightful  places  in 
the  family  of  independent  nations. 


Right  or  Wrong — Immigration  Reform 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF  ILUDIOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress  the  crying  need 
for  itomlgration  reform.  Rev.  Daniel 
Lyons  S.J.,  director  of  forensics,  Gon- 
zaga  University,  Spokane.  Wash.,  in  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  June  20, 
1965  issue  of  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  the 
National  Catholic  ecumenical  weekly, 
has  again  stated  his  case  against  the 
unjustice  that  exists  in  our  present  im- 
migration law  and  his  demand  that 
change  in  this  law  is  long  overdue. 
Father  Lyons*  article  follows: 
Right  oe  Wrong — Immigration  Reform 
(By  Rev.  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J.) 

Change  Is  not  always  progress,  and  action 
does  not  always  mean  achievement.  A  con- 
servative is  one  who  realizes  the  good  In  what 
we  have,  and  who  does  not  favor  change 
unless  it  Is  for  the  better.  This  is  no  ex- 
cuse, however,  for  people  who  oppose  some- 
thing new  simply  because  they  are  unwilling 
to  study  It  with  an  open  mind,  nor  does  it 
Justify  a  position  based  on  the  prejudices 
of  the  past  or  emotional  fears  of  the  future. 
Being  against  something  because  one  does 
not  understand  it  does  not  Justify  condemn- 
ing those  who  do.  Shibboleths  are  not 
sacrosanct,  and  blind  slogans  are  no  guar- 
antee of  security.  There  is  nothing  sacred 
about  hysteria,  nor  should  we  panic  at  the 
thought  of  progress. 

No  matter  what  I  say  on  this  subject  of 
Immigration  reform,  some  people  are  bound 
to  be  opposed  without  bothering  to  open 
their  minds.  Some  will  blissfully  condemn 
the  article  as  soon  as  they  read  the  title. 
Others  see  red  when  anyone  favors  changing 
the  McCarran  Act.  Still  others  consider 
such  a  proposal  to  be  part  of  a  Communist 
plot.  They  win  be  wondering  how  the  Com- 
munists got  to  me. 

I  can  only  plead  that  I  have  studied  the 
subject  for  many  years,  that  I  have  written 
articles  on  it  in  both  European  and  American 
Journals,  that  Congressmen  have  quoted  my 
remarks  on  Immigration  at  length  in  the 
CONGRESSIONAL,  RECORD  Without  any  prompt- 
ing from  me,  and  that  In  advocating  a  change 
I  am  In  the  company  of  many  loyal  and  well- 
informed  Americans  Including  our  President, 
his  three  immediate  predecessors,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  our  Senators  and  Representatives. 
ixjng  oversite 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  a  change  In  our 
immigration  laws  Is  long  overdue.  Not  only 
have  there  been  13  event-filled  years  since 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  (McCarran- 


Walter)  Act  was  passed,  the  »ct  itself  per- 
petuated the  policies  of  the  Immigration  Act 
of  1924,  the  Quota  Law  of  1921,  and  the  Asi- 
atic Barred  Zone  provisions  passed  during 
World  War  I. 

The  difference  between  1966  and  1921  is 
epochal.  Three  things  characterized  our 
thinking  at  that  time:  America  had  been 
practicing  a  vicious  discrimination  against 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese;  America  had  ab- 
8ort>ed  many  of  the  foolish  notions  of  Loth- 
rop  Stoddard,  Madison  Grant,  and  others 
about  the  same  Nordic  supremacy  Inter  to 
be  peddled  by  an  Austrian  paperhanger; 
America  believed  that  we  were  a  Protestant 
country  and  that  Catholics  should  not  be 
admitted  in  large  numbers.  It  was  on  these 
three  points  that  our  immigration  laws  were 
based. 

The  formula  for  favoring  the  Nordic  and 
for  discriminating  against  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  so  that  only  15  percent  of  our  immi- 
grants would  be  non-Nordic  was  concocted 
by  a  Protestant  minister,  Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gu- 
lick.  Dr.  Gulick,  representing  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  devised  the  national 
origins  quota  system.  At  first  it  wajs  based 
on  the  nationality  of  our  population  in  1910, 
but  this  was  soon  changed  to  a  base  of  1890. 
This  latter  switch  reduced  the  number  of 
immigrants  from  Italy,  for  example,  from 
42.057  to  3.845;  from  Poland  from  30.977  to 
5,982.  The  noted  historian,  Oscar  Handlin, 
commented : 

"This  use  of  outdated  population  statistics 
was  the  most  flagrantly  discriminatory  device 
of  any  employed  in  quota  calculation,  and  it 
made  particularly  obvious  the  motives  which 
were   behind  the  quota  legislation." 

Our  present  Immigration  laws  are  so  inade- 
quate that  every  year  Congress  has  had  to 
pass  special  laws  to  circiunvent  the  quota. 
Par  more  people  come  in  under  these  special 
acts  than  under  the  Immigration  laws  them- 
selves. So  much  so  that  Congressman  Mi- 
chael Feighan,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Bubcommittee, 
declared  that  our  present  quota  arrange- 
ment Is  a  myth.  The  mass  of  evidence 
assembled  by  his  committee  eloquently  at- 
tests the  need  for  bringing  our  immigration 
legislation  up  to  date.  The  Hart  bill  in  the 
Senate  (S.  1932)  and  the  Celler  bill  in  the 
House  (H.R.  7700)  were  introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  late  President  Kennedy,  and 
have  the  urgent  baclting  of  President  John- 
son. Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Tniman  ad- 
vocated similar  legislation. 

all    eligible 


200  milUon  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  to 
950  million  today.  If  we  expect  countries  like 
Italy  and  Greece,  Japan  and  Formosa,  Zam- 
bia and  Argentina  to  oppose  the  rise  of  com- 
munism and  if  we  expect  South  KcM-ea,  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  Thailand,  Malaysia  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic  to  fight  on  the  side  of 
America  and  the  free  world,  we  had  better 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  Immigration  laws 
based  on  the  concept  of  Nordic  superiority 
and  white  supremacy  must  at  least  be  modi- 
fied. We  can  ill  afford  to  continue  insulting 
our  allies  with  discriminatory  leglslatior. . 
We  white  people  are  a  small  minority  In  the 
world,  and  we  need  all  the  friends  we  ca;; 
muster. 


In  theory  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  made 
all  nationalities  eligible  for  immigration,  but 
in  practice  it  so  discriminated  against  Span- 
ish, Italian,  Greeks,  and  others  that  85  per- 
cent of  all  our  immigrants  must  come  from 
northern  Etirope.  Moreover,  the  northern 
Europeans  are  no  longer  interested  in  coming 
to  this  country.  In  theory  the  McCarran  Act 
made  all  races  eligible  for  Immigration,  but 
in  practice  it  permits  only  100  persons  p>er 
year  from  such  enormous  areas  as  Japan.  In- 
dia, and  China.  Even  these  100  include 
Americans  and  Europeans  who  are  citizens 
of  those  countries,  and  natives  of  Canada  and 
elsewhere  who  are  of  orlentsil  descent.  Both 
Eisenhower  and  Truman  criticized  the  Mc- 
Carran bill,  but  it  was  finally  passed  over 
the  President's  veto  because  Congress  felt 
that  It  was  at  least  a  start,  that  it  was  better 
than  nothing.  But  an  immigration  policy 
that  Is  insulting  to  most  of  the  world  makes 
a  successful  foreign  policy  impossible.  Our 
Vice  President  is  right  when  he  declares: 

"You  cannot  very  well  go  around  the  world 
preaching  the  doctrine  «pf  human  equality 
and  democracy  and  freedom  and  Justice  and 
then  have  wTltten  in  your  own  laws  that  you 
do  not  believe  it." 

Today  we  are  not  only  preaching  demo- 
cracy, we  are  In  a  last-ditcli  stand  to  pre- 
serve what  Is  left  of  freedom  in  a  world  that 
has  seen  communism  increase  its  rule  from 


Public  Opinion  Wins  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  friend  sent  me  a  copy  of  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Memphis  Press - 
Scimitar  on  April  23  calling  attention  to 
an  action  by  the  Corps  of  Engineei? 
which,  in  my  opinion,  may  indicate  thert 
is  hope  for  the  corps  yet.  The  action  ii 
question  concerned  a  recommendation 
by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors  to  the  Chief  of  Engineer. > 
that  the  Eleven  Point  River  project  nea: 
Pocahontas,  Ark.,  be  deauthorized. 

The  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  calls  thi.- 
decision  "a  great  victory  for  the  com- 
mon people  over  construction  and  specu- 
lative real  estate  interests."  Because 
this  is  such  a  landmark  action  by  tht 
Corps  of  Engineers,  I  think  it  should  bt 
called  to  the  attention  of  all  our  col- 
leagues. For  this  reason,  without  objec- 
tion, I  will  insert  the  full  text  of  tlv 
editorial  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

(From  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar.  Apr.  2;v 

1965] 

Public  Opinion  Wins  Again 

The   27-year   battle    of  citizens   against 
dam  proposed  by  the  U.S.  Engineers  on  th- 
sparkling  little  Eleven  Point  River  near  Poca- 
hontas, Ark.,  appears  to  be  ending  in  flni:: 
victory. 

The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  anri 
Harbors  has  recommended  to  the  Chief  c. 
Engineers  that  the  project  be  deauthorize(' 

This  is  a  key  recommendation.    The  mer" 
fact  of  it  is  a  great  victory  for  the  commc 
people  over  construction  and  speculative  re;  ' 
estate  interests. 

Not  since  1948.  when  Gen.  Lewis  Pick,  the:- 
Chief  of  Engineers,  put  a  proposed  $187  mil- 
lion worth  of  high  dams  across  the  Currei.' 
River  "on  the  dead  hook  for  all  time"  h;  • 
there  been  such  a  dramatic  people's  victorv 
in  the  Mldsouth. 

The  Eleven  Point  recommendation  will  fol- 
low a  routine  course — to  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, who  will  submit  it  to  Congress  for  cou- 
sideratlon.  Congress  responding  to  the  wi  ' 
of  the  people  and  the  opinion  of  the  expert  .- 
should  then  pass  a  bill  of  deauthorlzatlon. 

The  Eleven  Point  River  Valley  can  the;- 
come  Into  Its  own.  free  of  the  dam  curse,  n  = 
the  Current  River  Valley  did.  These  two 
alone,  of  the  nine  once-sparkling  rivers  I'f 
the  02;arks,  remain  tindammed. 

The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  ar.  i 
Harbors,  in  Its  report  recommending  deaxi- 
thorlzation,  spoke  In  commonsense  terms: 
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"As  the  result  of  natural  factors,  the  dam 
would  really  have  been  of  little  value  in  the 
White  River  Basin  water  control  plan  of 
which  it  was  a  part  [the  very  point  made 
s:  many  times  by  citizens]. 

•  Since  the  favorable  factors  have  been  un- 
,;'/.e  in  27  years  to  outweigh  the  unfavorable 
factors,  future  realization  in  the  face  of 
n-"re  objections  appears  remote." 

Ihe  Press-Sclmltar  has  supported  the  fight 
o:  the  citizens  against  this  dam  from  the 
s:.  rt  with  scores  of  columns  of  nevre  space, 
li.rough  scores  of  meetings,  at  times  when 
siccess  appeared  so  remote  that  the  falnt- 
lie.irted  were  giving  up,  moving  out,  quitting. 
But  always  a  loyal  nucleus — whose  spokes- 
m.m  has  been  Mrs.  Helen  Bly,  Box  343,  Poca- 
hontas, Ark. — has  fought  on.  confident  that 
the  American  way  will  not  tolerate  the  kind 
of   injustice  that   was   being   attempted. 

The  Press-Sclmltar  congratulates  Mrs.  Bly, 
the  lew  who  always  stood  by  her  side,  and  the 
many  who  have  later  Joined  the  fight  to  keep 
th'.s  part  of  America  naturally  beautiful. 

Tlie  Press-Scimitar  also  congratulates  the 
B.ard  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors 
fir  finally  tuning  its  ears  to  the  voice  of  the 
pv  'ple,  for  viewing  the  proposal  as  a  whole 
fc-  what  it  really  was,  and  for  upsetting  the 
lover  echelons  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
who  kept  this  sore  spot  festering  so  long. 


John  M.  Lehmann 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
recently  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  74th  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  in  which  it  commended  Mr. 
John  M.  Lehmann,  director  of  the  Chi- 
ca;o  district  office  of  the  Immigration 
ar.d  Naturalization  Ser\1ce  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  resolution  is 
w  ithy  of  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
tl.f  Record  as  follows: 

John  M.  Lehmann 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of   the    74th   General    Assem- 

•  "y  of  the  State  of  Illinois 

\Vhereas  "we  are — one  and  all — Immigrants 
0-  -.he  sons  and  daughters  of  immigrants," 
a.=    President  Elsenhower  has  well  said;    and 
\\^^ereas    it   behooves   us    to   welcome   the 
migrant  with  decency  and  respect  in  the 
iriiinistratlon  of  law.  and  those  who  admin- 
r  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
.■  e  done  so;  and 

v.hcreas  the   Chicago  district  office  of  the 

..nitration   and  Naturalization   Service   of 

'  '  Department  pf  Justice,  under  Its  director, 

V  n  M.  Lehmann,  has  performed  the  dell- 

•   task  of  administering  the  law  with  In- 

icence.  honesty,  courtesy,  and  humanity, 

v!    has    succeeded    In   conveying    here    and 

r  >.id   a   sense   of   the   highest   qualities   of 

'  ''rican  Justice  and  public  service:  There- 

■r   belt 

s:- solved  by  the  House  of  Representatii-e.t 

'if  74th  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 

ois.  That  this  body  highly  commend  the 

■  tgo   district    office   of    the    Immigration 

?    Naturalization   Service   of   the  Depart- 

•  !it  of  JiiBtlce  and  Its  director,  John  M. 
<  .mann.  for  the  superlative  quality  of  their 


in-.r 


A 


administration  of  the  law  and  for  the  in- 
calculable good  that  this  has  done  for  the 
immigrant  and  for  his  chosen  home;  and 
that  a  suitable  copy  of  this  preamble  and  res- 
olution be  sent  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice. 


L.B  J.  Poshes  Civil  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Denver  Post,  under  date  of 
Monday,  June  7.  published  an  excellent 
editorial  praising  President  Johnson  for 
his  civil  rights  speech,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  same  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  The  edi- 
torial ic  as  follows: 

L.B.J.  Pushes  Civil  Rights 

All  but  the  most  Ignorant  and  most  big- 
oted recognize  that  there  Is  no  Issue  more 
central  to  our  times  than  the  struggle  of  the 
Negro  to  win  the  rights  and  reap  the  re- 
wards of  first-class  American  citizenship. 

No  nation  is  Justified  In  having  any  pre- 
tentions toward  greatness  so  long  as  a  sig- 
nificant group  of  its  citizens  is  regarded  as 
inferior  and  is  forced  into  a  debased  and  de- 
grading position  by  law  or  tradition. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  Negroes  them- 
selves have  been  successful  in  creating  pres- 
sures which  have  resulted  in  the  abolition  of 
repressive  laws  and  in  the  creation  of  new 
laws  designed  to  assure  Negroes  their  rights 
as  American  citizens. 

As  the  civil  rights  movement  has  gained 
momentum,  it  has  won  the  support  of  more 
and  more  white  Americans.  The  movement's 
most  important  white  supporter  is  now  the 
Preslder.t  of  the  United  States,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.    This  is  entirely  as  it  should  be. 

The  President's  unequivocal  and,  indeed, 
iraprissioned  championing  of  the  Negroes' 
cause  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some 
Americans.  The  President  is.  after  all,  a 
native  of  Texas,  whose  citizens  have  generally 
not  distinguished  themselves  by  enthusias- 
tically advocating  fair  and  equal  treatment 
for  Negroes. 

But  in  speech  after  speech  since  he  be- 
came President.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  dem- 
onstrated not  only  a  sjTnpathetic  under- 
standing of  the  Negroes'  cause  but  also  a 
deep  determination  to  use  all  the  consider- 
able power  of  his  oflBce  to  advance  that  cause. 

The  President's  speech  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity last  Friday  was  still  another  step 
forward,  probably  the  strongest  speech  any 
American  Chief  Executive  has  ever  made  on 
the  question  of  civil  rights. 

This  speech  signals  the  beginning  of  a  new 
phase  in  the  civil  rights  struggle.  In  tlie 
phase  Just  completed  (or  in  the  process  of 
being  completed),  the  Negroes  won  equality 
"as  a  right  and  as  a  theory."  and  now  they 
must  achieve  equality  "as  a  fact  and  as  a 
result."  The  Negro  must  now  move  beyond 
opportunity  to  achievement. 

The  President  is  calling  a  White  House 
conference  to  determine  how  this  move  can 
most  quickly  and  effectively  be  made.  It  is 
clear  that  the  President,  like  all  others  who 
are  convinced  of  the  eminent  worth  of  the 
civil  rights  cause,  is  determined  that  the 
movement  shall  now  not  pause  in  order  to 
savor  its  victories  but  shall  push  forward 
even  faster  and  farther  to  flesh  out  legal 
victories  with  solid  achievement. 

In  this  cause,  the  President  deserves  the 
thanks,  and  the  support,  of  all  Americans. 


State  Department  Seeking  Wider  Powers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNESSXE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  15.  1965 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  invite  the  attention  of  my 
distingushed  colleagues  to  a  very  perti- 
nent and  enlightening  article  by  syndi- 
cated columnists  Robert  S.  Allen  and 
Paul  Scott.  The  article,  entitled  "State 
Department  Seeking  Wider  Powers." 
appeared  in  the  May  31,  1965,  issue  of 
the  Knoxville  Journal,  Knoxville,  Term. 

I  believe  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress viill  profit  from  reading  the  article: 
therefore,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
place  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 
St.\te  Department  Seeking  Wider  Powers 
(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 

Washington. — An  amazing  piece  of  legis- 
lation is  being  seriously  considered  by  a 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcomrnlttee,  headed 
by  Representative  Watne  Hats,  Democrat,  of 
Ohio. 

Unknown  to  the  public  at  large — as  well 
as  most  Members  of  Congress — this  measure 
has  all  the  earmarks  of  being  the  biggest 
"sleeper"  of  President  Johnson's  wide-rang- 
ing legislative  program. 

On  the  ground  of  establishing  "one  per- 
sonnel system  for  the  Department  of  State 
and  to  Improve  the  morale  of  Its  employees." 
this  extraordinary  bill  would: 

Create  a  new  super  foreign  service  by 
blanketing  in  thousands  of  civil  ser\'lce  em- 
ployees of  the  State  Department,  and  thou- 
sands of  other  clvU  service  employees  on 
foreign  duty  of  22  other  Government  agen- 
cies— among  them  the  Peace  Corps,  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (in  charge  of  foreign 
aid ) ,  Export-Import  Bank,  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  Maritime  Commission. 

Strip  these  civil  service  employees  of  their 
veterans'  preference,  Job  security,  afid  other 
safeguards  under  existing  laws.  Under  this 
measure,  they  could  be  arbitrarily  fired  with- 
in days  on  the  charge  of  being  incompetent, 
in.-ulequate  or  otherwise  undesirable. 

Make  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Administration — now  William  J.  Crockett, 
principal  author  of  the  sweeping  bill — vir- 
tual czar  over  the  new  super  foreign  service, 
with  power  to  hire,  fire,  promote,  transfer, 
and  to  bar  these  employees  from  aiding  con- 
gi-essional  Investigations  of  their  agencies. 

Unpublished  charts  prepared  by  Crockett — 
which  some  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  haven't  even  seen — Illustrating 
the  scope  and  range  of  the  far-reaching  leg- 
islation label  the  proposed  new  super  foreign 
service  as  "The  [State]  Department  and 
Domestic  Field  Establishment"  and  the 
"Overseas  Field  Establishment." 

In  the  past  State  Department  authorities 
have  emphatically  denied  the  existence  of  an 
"establishment"  in  the  Department. 

No.  1  target  of  this  litUe  known  bill  Is 
Otto  Otepka,  State  Department  security  of- 
ficer whom  Crockett  has  long  been  trying  to 
oust  for  allegedly  giving  Information  to  a 
staff  member  of  a  congressional  committee. 

The  measvu-e  would  strip  Otepka,  and  all 
other  affected  civil  service  employees,  of  their 
present  right  to  discuss  their  cases  with 
Members  of  Congress  under  the  provision: 
"The  right  of  persons  employed  In  the  clvU 
service  either  Individually  or  oollectlvely,  to 
petition  Congress,  or  any  Member  thereof, 
or  to  furnish  Information  to  either  House  of 
Congress,  or  to  any  committee  or  member 
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thereof,  shall  not  be  denied  or  interferred 
with." 

Foreign  Affairs  committeemen  have  been 
informed  tbat  at  a  high-level  State  Depart- 
ment conference,  Crockett  remarked,  "Once 
this  bill  is  passed,  there  will  never  again  be 
an  Otto  Otepka  in  the  Department." 


Freedom  for  the  Baltic  States 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1965 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of 
Soviet  Russia's  captivity  of  the  Baltic 
states.  It  was  on  June  15,  1940,  that 
the  Red  Army  moved  into  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  and  took  over  these 
free  and  independent  nations  by  force  of 
arms. 

During  these  25  years,  the  three  coun- 
tries have  lost  more  than  one-fourth 
of  their  jwpulations.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  were  murdered  by  the  So- 
viet despots  or  died  in  exile  in  Russian 
slave-labor  camps. 

But  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Es- 
tonians are  proud  and  courageous  peo- 
ples. They  will  never  give  up  in  their 
prayers  and  hor>es  for  the  day  of  libera- 
tion from  tyranny  nor  in  their  search  for 
help  from  the  governments  of  other  free- 
dom-loving peoples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  help  and  lead- 
ership of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations,  many  new  free  and  in- 
dependent nations  have  been  established 
in  Asia  and  Africa  since  World  War  II. 
But  what  of  formerly  free  and  inde- 
pendent nations  that  no  longer  enjoy 
that  status  but  are  now  bearing  the  yoke 
of  oppression  imposed  by  the  Kremlin? 

In  the  name  of  consistency,  the 
United  Nations  can  and  should  do  no  less 
than  champion  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
these  peoples  as  well.  It  was  with  that 
goal  that  I  introduced  earlier  this  year 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  295,  which 
declares  It  to  be  the  sense  of  Congi-ess 
that  the  President  should  instruct  the 
U.S.  mission  to  the  United  Nations  to 
bring  up  the  Baltic  States  question  in 
that  body. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  295  at  this  point: 

H.  Con.  Res.  295 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  coiisLstently 
recognized  und  upheld  the  right  of  the  Baltic 
States  to  national  Independence  and  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  Independent  rights  and 
freedoms;  and 

Whereas  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
declares  as  one  of  its  purposes  the  develop- 
ment of  friendly  relations  among  nations 
based  "on  respect  for  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples': 
and 

Whereas  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  has  by  force  suppressed  the  free- 
dom of  the  peoples  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  and  continues  to  deny  them,  the 
right  of  self-determination  by  free  elections; 
and 


Whereas  Involuntary  enslavement  cannot 
be  encouraged  or  sanctioned  by  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  subscribing  to  prin- 
ciples of  freedom:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
instruct  the  United  States  mission  to  the 
United  Nations  to  bring  up  Che  Baltic  States 
question  before  the  United  Kations  and  ask 
the  United  Nations  request  the  Soviets — 

(1)  to  Withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  agents, 
colonists,  and  controls  from  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia;  and 

(2)  to  retvuTi  all  Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia, 
prisons,  and  slave-labor  camps  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  further  the  s«ise  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  instruct  the 
United  States  mission  to  the  United  Nations 
to  request  the  United  Nations  to  conduct 
free  elections  in  Lithuania.  Latvia,  und  Es- 
tonia under  its  suf>ervision. 
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HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15.  1965 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  pleased  to  include  a  statement 
presented  by  M.  S.  No\-ik,  radio  consul- 
tant of  New  York  City,  to  the  Ohio  State 
University  35th  Institute  for  Education 
by  Radio  and  TelevLsion.  held  in  Colum- 
bus. Ohio.  June  2-3.  1965.  Mr.  Novik's 
remarks  follow  along  witli  his  letter  to 
me  in  reference  thereto: 

New  York.  N'  Y  .Jiinr  15   1965. 
Congressman   Emant-el   CriLfR. 
House  Office  Builduig. 
Washington.   DC. 

My  De.^r  Manny:  Enclosed  is  a  cojjv  ol  re- 
marks which  I  delivered  at  the  35th  Oiiio 
State  Institute  for  Educatir«i  by  Radio  and 
Television.  The  institute  is  the  oldest  or- 
ganization of  its  kind  in  the  country  and 
the  only  place  left  where  romniercial  and 
noncommercial  broadca.'-t  ert  meet  to  ex- 
change ideas. 

You  know  ol  my  nitere.-.t  In  public  service 
programing,  UiUcs.  debates  which  used  to 
be  called  special  events.  It  is  sad  to  report, 
for  all  intents  and  pur[x>.se.'^.  even  in  New 
York  City,  so  far  as  radio  is  concerned,  pro- 
gram competition  has  forced  all  of  the  ma- 
jor stations,  with  the  exception  of  WOR.  to 
bar  all  talk  programs,  paid  or  sustaining,  day 
or  night,  every  day  of  the  week,  except  Sun- 
day on  some  stations. 

Even  the  President's  own  statements  on 
foreign  and  domestic  problems — issues  that 
are  Involved  in  creating  the  Great  Society, 
are  not  getting  out  on  radio.  They  are  sum- 
med up  in  quick  headlines 

In  1934,  as  you  know  so  well,  the  Con- 
gress thought  it  had  spelled  out  the  riUes 
of  the  airwaves — tlaey  have  not  been  up- 
dated; they  have  just  been  ignored.  This 
situation  has  been  going  from  bad  to  worse. 

Three  years  ago,  I  had  hoped  that  all  of 
this  would  come  out  at  a  National  Radio 
Goals  Conference.  That  did  not  happen 
and  now  I'm  convinced  that  the  only  hope  is 
for  the  Congress  to  evaluate  how  radio  Is 
doing  Its  Job  in  terms  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  and  decide  what  legisla- 
tion or  clarification  will  m«et  the  needs  of 
19C5.  , 


If  you  consider  the  speech  to  be  of  vah,' 
and  my  recommendations  worthy  of  co:  - 
sideration,  I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would 
insert  it  in  the  Congressionai,  Record.  Ii. 
for  any  reason,  you  cannot  or  should  iiu'. 
please  let  me  know — I'll  understand. 
Sincerely, 

M.  S.  NoviK 


R\Dio — Sound  Without  Meaning 
( By  M.  S.  Novik,  radio  consultant ) 

Technically  speaking,  radio  is  a  lot  : 
hardware.  And  that  hardware  has  been  m?-  - 
ing  remarkable  technical  progress' from  tip 
first  crystal  set  to  modern  translstori?i  (i 
equipment.  The  only  thing  that  has  v.  ■ 
kept  pace  with  the  technical  advances  is  :- 
intelligent  use  by  the  men  who  control  it 

Instead  of  using  the  hardware  to  ret;  :: 
radio's  lead  as  a  medium  of  information.  . 
a  fountain  of  knowledge,  programing  h.  s 
been  going  downhill,  away  from  its  on  e 
bright  promise.  As  a  result,  radio  has  giv  n 
up  its  dynamic  role  and  abdicated  its  leadt .  - 
ship  to  television.  It  has  become  a  symb  ! 
of  Intellectual   silence. 

Indeed  what's  right  with  radio  or  wro-  ■_• 
with  radio  is  not  In  the  hardware  but  ;i 
ourselves. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  million  years  ago  ' 
seems  now,  there  was  an  Edward  R.  Murrc- 
a  Raymond  Gram  Swing,  an  Elmer  Davi^- 
men  who  made  the  world  come  alive  throti  i 
radio,  who  made  continents  neighbors  to  eiu  i 
other.  These  were  no  headline  screamt:- 
They  were  men  who  made  us  a  part  of  th(  .r 
experience,  who  shared  wisdom  with  us,  o 
that  all  of  us  might  share  democracy  wi  ii 
one  another. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  "Town  Me-  *  - 
ing  of  the  Air,"  when  the  American  peoi  o 
flattered  themselves  with  ideas,  to  be  t  - 
amined  for  what  they  were.  Ideas,  rati.- r 
than  Jingles  and  slogans.  There  was  sr:; 
room  enough — too  much  room,  perhaps — ■•  r 
the  soap  operas,  but  at  least  there  was  sos^  e 
room  some  of  the  time  for  something  el-- 
The  listener  did  have  some  sort  of  choicr 
if  not  all  the  time,  some  of  the  time. 

How  did  radio  get  into  its  present  sad  s;  e 
of  programing?  Partly  because  of  panic  <v  ■.r 
the  competition  of  television:  partly  becai.~c 
of  competition  from  a  flood  of  new-lo  - 
pgwered.  low-cost  local  stations  alter  Wo  il 
War  II. 

The  battle  of  the  ratings  gave  the  forn  t 
operator  his  first  breakthrough.  Progr.  n 
prestige  went  out  of  the  window. 

Instead  of  holding  the  line  and  improvr  s 
the  radio  service,  the  big  stations,  the  m;- 
work  stations  capitulated;  some  more,  son  e 
less,  some  all  the  way. 

The  disintegration  of  network  radio  r. 
these  critical  times  poses  a  serious  probK:n 
not  only  for  the  radio  industry,  but  for  '  .e 
Nation. 

Look  at  the  world  we  live  in.  Great  qu<  -- 
tions  of  foreign  p>ollcy  are  bedeviling  i:.e 
American  people.  What  do  we  do  about  Vu  - 
nam?  The  recent  teach-ins,  the  rece:.i 
Washington  debates  on  the  subject  h;  -e 
barely  been  touched  on  by  radio,  except  :  ■:■ 
brief  summaries. 

Not  only  foreign  affairs  but  also  press-i;  ? 
domestic  questions  demand  that  we  kni  v 
what  we  are  thinking,  talking,  and  votn.g 
about.  What  about  civil  rights,  unempli  - 
ment,  automation,  the  art  of  being  a  w.-f 
consumer,  education  to  meet  the  rising  c- 
mands  of  our  society?  All  these  great  qu'  - 
tions  have,  among  our  own  people,  gr-  '. 
people  who  can  discuss  them  intelligen'  ■ 
But  they  are  not  heard  on  radio. 

Take  the  President's  own  statements  ■  n 
the  crisis  in  Vietnam  or  at  Santo  Domint-o 
or  on  the  domestic  Issues  of  ova  time  th  it 
are  involved  In  creating  the  Great  Socie:'' 
They,  too,  are  sununed  up  In  quick  headlii-.'  s 
Radio  has  time  for  brief  summaries,  t  i' 
no  time  for  anything  resembling  real  ini'  •- 
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mation.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  all- 
important  question:  What  is  Information? 

Information  is  knowledge.  It  Is  both  fact 
and  opinion.  It  is  the  raw  material  for  wis- 
dom. It  is  not  Just  a  shouted  headline  torn 
from  the  teletype  machine.  It  is  not  Jtist 
5  minutes  of  news  on  the  hour.  It  is  not 
]U5*  whether  it's  going  to  rain  today  or  not, 
or  '.low  the  traffic  is  on  the  bridge.  It  is,  in 
sh'">rt.  the  material  men  need  if  they  are 
to  make  a  nation  work,  espjecially  a  demo- 
cr,  :ic  nation. 

'v'-e  are  a  self-governing  people.  This  high 
orcKr  of  self-challenge  demands  that  we  be 
.-ui  informed  p>eople. 

I'roadcasters  speak  of  radio's  forthcoming 
$1  billion  a  year  income.  Is  this  the  ul- 
t;n..ue  proof  of  radio's  viability?  Crime  pays 
thi'e  times  as  much,  but  you  can't  quite 
me  laure  virtue  this  way.  You  can't  say  that 
yo'.'  re  rich,  therefore  you're  right.  It's  not 
quite  that  simple. 

H.:)w  many  radio  stations,  beginning,  say. 
with  the  Kennedy-Nixon  debates  in  1960  and 
coi.rinuing  to  the  current  nationwide  Viet- 
nam discussions,  have  carried  even  portions 
ot  These  great  discussions,  or  any  other  dis- 
cii.- ions?  Presidential  press  conferences, 
statements  of  world  leaders,  community 
problems  presented  in  forum  or  debate,  any 
of  -hese? 

R.idio  today  has  the  opportunity,  as  well  as 
the  obligation,  to  become  the  medium  it 
miu'lit  be,  it  was  planned  to  be  long,  long  ago. 
For  radio  to  say  that  television  and  the 
ne.'spapers  should  be  doing  the  informing 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  radio  has  no  re- 
sp<  isibilities  in  this  direction.  The  law  says 
ot'ii  rwise.  and  It  Is  high  time  that  Congress 
,ina  the  FCC  make  sure  that  the  law  is  clear. 

Who  was  it  who  decided  that  none  of  the 
.American  people  want  anything  but  music 
and  instant  news  on  their  radio  sets?  I  don't 
kn  v^-.  How  is  it  that  a  major  law  of  the 
land,  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  can 
coi.  inue  in  existence  If  it  Is  not  enforced? 
Re.-pect  for  law  itself,  and  with  it  free  insti- 
tutions, depends  upon  equal  treatment  un- 
der law,  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  clarity 
of  :ts  meaning.  Who  has  exempted  radio 
me:'  from  these  truths? 

!.:any  of  these  same  radio  stations  that 
c.Tf .-  only  rock-and-roll  and  headlines;  classi- 
cal music  and  headlines,  talk  Jockeys  and 
heruilines.  or  conversation  and  headlines,  ex- 
cl'.;aing  all  else,  are  owned  by  responsible 
nei  vorks,  responsible  newspapers,  magazines, 
nonprofit  institutions,  and  respectable  corpo- 
rations. Do  these  people  realize  these  poll- 
cie.-  are  contributing  to  radio's  delinquency? 

These  station  owners  are  public-spirited 
cit.zens.  they  serve  their  communities  faith- 
ful.v.  they  give  generously  to  charity.  But 
the.-  fail  their  communities  where  they  can 
be.'.'  serve — by  using  their  radio  facilities  to 
ser-  c  the  public  welfare. 

T'.\ey.  of  all  people,  should  know  that  the 
fas  est.  qtiickest  buck  is  not  synonymous 
with  the  public  interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity. 

i  he  United  States  is  no  longer  in  a  posi- 
t:o  :  and  I  don't  think  she  ever  was.  to  waste 
p-e  T  natural  resources.  Radio  is  one  of  the 
grr   -est  of  these  treasures. 

R  dio  is  not  quite  a  private  enterprise.  It 
in'.  Ives  the  use  of  limited  frequencies  that 
are  va liable  on  the  publicly  owned  airwaves. 
F  r   this   reason,  the  radio  station   owner  is 

'■  "nsee.  He  operates  under  privilege,  not 
^"     ilht. 

' '::p  reason  why  laws  and  go-  ernments  are 
''e-  p  among  men  is  to  moderate  self-interest 
""•  •  rms  of  a  more  generalized  public  Inter- 
est and.  necessity  and  convenience.  A 
dr.  rs  license  is  a  case  in  point:  Certain 
g' '  nd  rules  are  posted  under  which  we  op- 
«' ■  •  But  the  ground  rules  for  drivers  are 
flf  -ly  stated:  w-e  even  have  signs  and  lights 
f^'n  highways  to  remind  us  of  the  laws. 

F   dio  could  use  a  touch  or  two  of  the  same. 


In  1934,  Congress  when  it  passed  the  Com- 
munications Act  thought  It  had  spelled  out 
the  rules  of  the  airwaves.  The  rules  of  the 
highways  made  in  1934,  are  unworkable  to- 
day, and  they  have  been  changed. 

But  not  the  rules  of  the  airwaves — they 
haven't  been  updated.  They've  Just  been 
ignored.  And,  mind  you,  the  usage  of  the 
airwaves  has  changed  even  more  than  the  use 
of  the  highways.  We  now  have  FM.  TV.  pay 
TV,  and  now  the  flood  of  CATV.  And  it's 
the  people — the  public — tha<-  are  the  victims 
of  today's  airwave  traffic  jam. 

It  is  no  longer  enough  to  say  to  the  people 
that  you  can  just  turn  off  the  set  if  you  don't 
like  it.  The  people  who  don't  like  radio  today 
pay  the  same  taxes  and  live  in  the  same  times 
as  the  people  who  walk  the  street  with  tran- 
sistors to  their  heads.  Thinking,  talking,  in- 
terested people  have  the  same  rights  as 
others.  You  keep  telling  them  to  lump  it 
and  the  limips  will  end  up  in  unexpected 
places.  The  public  will  not  be  damned 
indefinitely. 

And  what  is  It  that  the  people  want. 
Tliey  want,  and  this  is  so  little.  Just  a  bit  of 
time  on  radio — time  to  talk,  to  discuss,  to 
argue,  to  debate,  and  to  analyze.  Is  this  so 
much  to  ask?  Will  this  favor,  if  that  is  the 
word,  impoverish  the  industry? 

Too  many  stations  simply  have  no  room 
for  what  they  call  talk  programs.  They 
will  not  even  sell  15  minutes  or  half  an  hour 
for  a  political  campaign,  whether  local  or 
national. 

Where  does  this  leave  a  political  candi- 
date? He  can  buy  spot  announcements. 
He  niay  even  have  time  for  a  recording  of 
his  own  voice,  delivering  a  60-second  com- 
mercial for  himself. 

Does  this  promote  public  information? 
Does  this  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  campaign  issues?     I  doubt  It. 

Those  of  tis  who  have  been  in  broadcast- 
ing for  a  long  time  remember  the  course  of 
the  congressional  debates  on  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  No  one  In  Congress — 
and  very  few  outside  of  Congress  anticipated 
a  scarcity  of  air  time.  The  concern  of  Con- 
gress was  for  equality,   not  availability. 

Everyone  knows  the  phrase  "equal  time" 
but  the  true  concept  of  the  words  escape  too 
many  broadcasters.  How  else  can  one  ex- 
plain the  number  of  major  stations  that 
eliminate  all  political  programs,  paid  or  sus- 
taining, taking  the  position  that  nothing 
equals  nothing. 

That,  of  course,  violates  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  and  it  violates  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  June  29,  1959,  In  The  Farm 
Union  v.  WDAY  case  (360  U.C.  525).  Here 
are  two  sentences  from  that  decision: 

"While  denying  all  candidates  xxse  of  the 
station  would  protect  broadcasters  from  lia- 
bility, it  would  also  effectively  withdraw  po- 
litical discussion  from  the  air  •  •  *.  Cer- 
tainly Congress  knew  the  obvious — that  If  a 
licensee  could  protect  himself  from  liability 
in  no  other  way  but  by  reftising  to  broad- 
cast candidates'  speeches,  the  necessary  effect 
would  be  to  hamper  the  congressional  plan 
to  develop  broadcasting  as  a  political  outlet, 
rather  than  to  foster  it." 

It  has  never  been  the  subject  of  a  spe- 
cific FCC  order.  Even  though  the  then 
Chairman  recognized  and  discussed  It,  and 
the  trade  press  gave  publicity  to  It,  many 
broadcasters  seem  to  be  unaware  of  It.  Cer- 
tainly a  prompt  implementation  of  the  deci- 
sion ought  to  have  top  priority. 

Radio  today  has  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come the  medium  of  media,  reaching  people 
where  they  are  with  the  Instantaneous  trans- 
mission of  the  wisdom  and  the  beauty  and 
the  challenge  of  life. 

It  seems  to  me  the  future  of  radio  can  be 
bright.  It  seems  to  me  that  radio  is  vital 
to  the  Great  Society. 

But  we  will  not  be  worthy  of  the  cbAl- 
lenge — we  will  not  be  able  to  move  forward — 


without  some  new  rules  of  the  rocul,  new 
charts  for  the  airwaves. 

Where  are  we  going?  How  do  we  get  there? 
These  are  questions  we  must  face. 

But  first  Of  all  there  mtist  be  an  evaluation 
of  where  we  are  now  and  it  cannot  be  a  self- 
serving  evaluation. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  Commission  has 
not  done  the  bob.  Five  long  years  ago,  it 
held  hearings  on  this  subject  and  nothing 
has   happened. 

Three  years  ago.  In  this  same  place,  we 
called  for  a  conference  on  goals  for  the  In- 
dustry and  nothing  has  happened. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  we  must  look  to  the 
Congress  that  wrote  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Congress  should : 

1.  Evaluate  how  radio  is  doing  its  Job  in 
terms-  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 

2.  Decide  what  legislation  will  meet  the 
new  needs  of  1965. 

3.  Define  public  interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity  to  take  into  account  the  need  for 
time  on  the  air  for  responsible  groups;  the 
need  for  time  on  the  air  for  political  talk  or 
discussion,  free  or  paid — not  Just  dining  elec- 
tions, but  at  all  times,  leaving  no  doubt 
that  every  broadcaster  must  allocate  equal 
and  adequate  time  for  political  discussions, 
free  and  paid,  in  National,  State,  and  local 
elections. 

4.  Require  all  stations  to  offer  programing 
that  will  serve  the  various  needs  and  con- 
veniences and  interests  of  the  entire  public, 
not  just  one  segment  of  the  public. 

5.  Spell  out  the  power  of  the  FXX?  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  the  airwaves. 

The  times  demand  answers.  Congress, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  broadcasting, 
and  the  FCC,  which  enforces  the  broadcast- 
ing laws,  can  make  certain  that  radio  resumes 
its  great  role  in  American  life.  It  must 
Then  the  people  wUl  be  Informed  and  broad- 
casting will  fulfill  its  role  hi  the  Great 
Socletj'. 
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Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  June  14.  1965.  Chicago  cele- 
brated Astronaut  Day.  Over  1 V2  million 
people  turned  out  to  honor  the  Gemini 
Astronauts,  James  A.  McDivitt  and  Ed- 
ward H.  White,  and  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
heroism,  courage  and  resourcefulness 
demonstrated  by  them  on  their  recent 
unprecedented  space  flight. 

Hon.  Richard  A.  Daley,  the  distin- 
guished mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
personally  welcome  the  Gemini  astro- 
nauts when  they  arrived  at  O'Hare  In- 
t^iTiational  Airport  and  led  the  gala 
parade  honoring  the  space  twins.  The 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Hon. 
Hubert  H,  Humphrey,  and  the  Governor 
of  Illinois.  Hon.  Otto  Kerner,  also  par- 
ticipated in  this  great  event. 

Chicago  is  extremely  proud  of  the  fact 
that  Astronaut  McDivitt  is  a  native  son 
who  attended  parochial  grade  school  and 
Lane  Technical  High  School  in  Chicago. 
As  Mayor  Daley  appropriately  stated  : 

We  are  willing  to  share  him  with  the  entire 
Nation. 
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The  astronauts  were  taken  to  the  city 
hall  where  the  Chicago  City  Council  read 
a  resolution  eulogizing  them  for  their 
great  feat  and  an  overflow  crowd  later 
greated  them  at  a  luncheon  in  their 
honor  at  the  Sherman  House's  grand 
ballroom. 

I  am  happy  to  insert  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared yesterday  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
one  of  the  outstanding  newspapers  of 
Chicago,  with  reference  to  Astronauts 
McDivltt  and  White.  The  editorial  on 
Astronaut  Day  in  Chicago  and  the  sched- 
ule of  events  for  this  great  day  follows: 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  14,   1965] 
Astronauts'  Day 

By  action  of  the  city  council  and  by  uni- 
versal acclaim,  today  is  Astronauts  McDivltt 
and  White  Day  in  Chicago.  McDlvitt  comes 
first  alphabetically  and  as  a  native  son — 
born  at  St.  Mary  of  Nazareth  Hospital  on 
North  Leavltt  Street,  educated  at  St.  Mel 
Grade  School  and  Lane  Technical  High  School 
before  he  went  [as  did  White]  to  the  Univer- 
•Ity  of  Michigan.  But  as  Mayor  Daley  gra- 
ciously said  of  James  A.  McDivltt,  Jr.,  "We 
are  willing  to  share  him  with  the  entire 
Nation."  We  are  happy  to  have  a  share  of 
Edward  H.  White  II,  too. 

The  ride  from  O'Hare  Airport  down  the 
Kennedy  Expressway  and  through  the  near 
North  Side  past  Tribune  tower,  over  the 
bridge,  down  State  Street,  and  thence  to 
city  hall  will  be  a  grand  and  gala  procession. 
Chicago  receives  celebrities  with  gusto,  and 
especially  celebrities  who  have  acquired  dis- 
tinction by  achievement  rather  than  by  such 
accidents  as  inheriting  a  royal  title.  The 
world,  emphatically  including  us,  thrilled  to 
the  high-altitude  adventures  of  the  space 
twins  and  shared  In  concern  for  a  safe  splash- 
down as  days  earlier  for  a  successful  launch- 
ing. But  we  also  are  mindful  of  the  commit- 
ment and  preparation  that  preceded  their 
few  glorious  days  in  the  spotlight  of  his- 
tory. 

Our  cheers  today  will  be  primarily  for  the 
courage  and  resourcefulness  shown  by  Mc- 
Divltt and  White  under  spectacular  and  un- 
precedented circumstances.  We  may  not 
understand  how  Gemini  4  went  up,  or  why, 
but  we  In  the  "I  Will"  city  recognize  the 
heroism  and  discipline  of  the  two  men  whose 
will  was  equal  to  the  demands  of  their  awe- 
some assignment. 

Astronauts  McDivitt  and  White  Day  will 
be  a  day  to  remember. 

THE  SCHEDULE  OF  EVENT.S 

10:30  a.m.,  arrival  of  the  astronauts  and 
their  families  on  the  military  side  of  O'Hare 
International  Airport. 

10:45  a.m.,  motorcade  leaves  tlie  airport 
for  downtown  Chicago. 

11:45  a.m.,  a  parade  downtown. 

12:30  p.m..  arrival  at  city  hall. 

12:45  p.m.  special  meeting  of  the  city 
council. 

1:30  p.m.,  astronauts  leave  council  cham- 
bers for  the  Sherman  House. 

1:45  p.m.,  luncheon  for  1,400  persons  in 
the  Sherman  House. 

3:15  p.m  ,  astronauts  leave  for  McCormlck 
Place. 

3:30  p.m..  question-and-answer  period  for 
6.000  youngsters  after  they  view  a  20-mlnute 

film  of  the  Gemini  launch  and  space  walk, 

never  before  shown. 

4:15  p.m.  astronauts  return  to  the  Drake 
Hotel  for  a  private  dinner  with  tlieir  fam- 
ilies. 

BANNERS  ARE  PLACED 

9  p.m..  fireworks  salute  for  35  minutes  on 
the  lakefront.  Rellly  said  the  flreworks  dis- 
play will  be  visible  along  the  beaches  of  the 
lakefront  from  Ohio  to  Oak  Streets. 
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Mr.  MORRIS  Mr.  Speaker,  success 
stories  always  make  for  fascinating  read- 
ing and  particularly  so  when  they 
chronicle  events  of  a  private  investor 
from  a  few  buckets  of  paint  to  a  present- 
day  rank  of  33d  among  the  Nation's  larg- 
est general  contractors.  Such  is  the  suc- 
cess story  of  the  Blake  Consti-uction 
Co.  as  related  by  the  Washington 
Post  in  their  edition  of  Saturday,  June 
12,  1965,  which  I  submit  for  your  en- 
joyment: 

Blake  Firm   Builds  the  Big   Onks 
(By  John  B.  Willmann) 

"B"  initial  looms  large  in  the  nomenclature 
of  the  Washington  firm  that  ranks  33d 
among  the  Nation's  largest  general  contrac- 
tors. 

Blake  Construction,  which  handled  $50 
million  worth  of  buildings  last  year,  is 
headed  by  Jack  I.  Bender  and  his  sons  Mor- 
ton, Howard  and  Stanley  Their  headquar- 
ters is  in  the  Bender  Building,  which  fronts 
on  both  Connecticut  .'\venue  and  L  Street 
NW.  Jack  Bender  breeds  and  owns  a  big 
bundle  of  racing  horses  and  most  of  their 
names  begin  with  B's. 

This  aggressive  firm  has  grown  niigi:itily 
since  Jack  Bender's  paLnting  business  became 
overshadowed  and  finally  phase  out  by  his 
construction  business  The  name  Blake  took 
over  from  Bender — Blake  being  the  f.imily 
name  of  Jack  Bender's   wife. 

Before  1948,  Ja<;k  Bender  wus  known  as 
one  of  tills  town's  paintlngest  contractors. 
Then,  his  sons  joined  him  m  forging  a  build- 
ing organization  that  no%'  includes  a  hun- 
dred persons  on  the  payroll  ("they  get  paid 
whether  we  have  a  Job  or  not,"  coiTinaented 
Morton,  the  firms  officer  of  the  deck). 
Blake  also  has  500  to  l.OOO  men  picking  up 
weekly  checks,  depending  on  how  many  jobs 
are  going. 

Right  now  business  i3  g>.«xl  for  Blake- 
Bender.  The  firm  is  ready  to  begin  construc- 
tion on  a  100,000-square-foot  office  building 
at  1111  18th  Street  NW.  where  the  Blake 
office  will  be  located.  "Like  some  of  our 
tenants,  we  have  outgrown  our  space  in  our 
own  building."  said  a  Bender.  "We  will  move 
Just  around  the  comer   ' 

Beside  that  S4  million  building  on  18th 
Street,  Bloke  also  will  sponsor  and  build  a 
225,000-square-foat  office  building  on  a  part 
of  the  wedge  between  Rltode  Island  Avenue 
and  M  Street  NW..  <3pposite  St.  Mat- 
thew's Cathedral.  The  .site  has  been  cleared 
for  this  $8',2    million  structure. 

But  the  biggest  Blake  project  for  1965  will 
be  the  multlmillion,  450.000-squaxe-foot  office 
biiilding  on  the  Stonelelgh  Court  site  at  Con- 
necticut and  L  Street*.  Designed  by  archi- 
tect Chloethiel  Smith,  tliis  structure  will 
have    fenestration    on    tliree    sides    of    its    12 

Stories  and  feature  an  upper  story  setback. 

glase  and  preca-st  concrete  facade,  fully  car- 
peted suites  above  the  first  floor  (commer- 
cial), underground  pariiing  for  411  cars  (the 
not-qiiite-so  large  Bender  Building  finished 
about  5  years  ago,  accommodates  200  cars ) . 
"You've  got  to  have  plenty  of  parking  these 
days,"  the  Benders  agree. 

Permanent  financing  in  the  amount  of  $12 
million  from  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Co. 


was  obtained  by  the  Washington  office  r 
Brooks,  Harvey  &  Co.,  a  New  York  firm.  CI.  r- 
ence  E.  Johnson  and  Christopher  B.  R  •« 
head  the  office  here. 

Blake  recently  finished  Washingt<  .  .s 
largest  privately  develop)ed  office  buildii.r  - 
$25  million  and  600,000  square  feet  of  re  :- 
able — at  1800  G  Street  NW.  Now  the  firn.  is 
ready  to  orbit  with  a  $10  million.  432-i:  u 
high-rise  apartment  project  in  two  16-s-  ry 
buildings  at  the  former  Oustin  Garden  ,  -e 
at  Old  Georgetown  Road  and  Montrose  R  ..d 
in  upper  Bethesda — just  off  the  pike. 

Other  Blake  building  credits  include  -J7 
million  in  Bureau  of  Standards  buildintr^  .,: 
the  new  Gaithersburg  site;  $21  million  : 
the  now-bulldlng  U.S.  Court  of  Claim*  <.v. 
Lafayette  Square,  $17  million  for  Mary:,  id 
office  buildings  in  Baltimore  and  the  $9  :  i:- 
lion  Norfolk  Civic  Center. 

But  there  appears  to  be  one  flaw  in  ..e 
Blake  organization.  The  person  in  ch;u-gi  ul 
naming  buildings — nobody  admits  to  nis 
identity— has  been  missing  the  ball.  The 
vast  building  at  1800  G  Is  still  namelep.<:  a."- 
are  the  new  ones  for  Connecticut  Avenue  r.cl 
M  Street. 

"You  have  to  have  a  name  that  fits  a  bti  .ci- 
Ing.  The  Bender  name  was  an  obvious  ch  ice 
for  our  first  big  major  downtown  build. ng 
Uaat  was  the  largest  when  it  was  bu..- 
said  Morton  Bender.  "But  we  Iseep  so  I  y 
bidding  new  Jobs — we  got  4  out  of  5  l.tst  :  ,tr 
and  7  out  of  13  In  1963 — and  asking  quest  i  ns 
of  architects  and  worrying  about  bi..:k 
lighting  fixtures  and  so  forth  that  we  c  ;iie 
up  short  on  names. 

"If  any  of  your  readers  has  a  sound  .le.i 
for  a  name  for  the  building  at  1800  G,  or  ny 
of  the  new  ones,  I'd  like  to  have  it  In  w.u- 
Ing,"  added  Morton,  who  works  in  his  .-:  ;r 
sleeves  and  uses  a  pencil  or  telephone  or  i  rh 
almost  every  minute  of  his  long  working  i-   > 

And  if  you're  thinking  of  names  sue;  .i^ 
Empire  or  Kennedy  or  Roosevelt  or  Tru'  .>:. 
for  a  Blake-built-and -owned  building,  oi; 
can  keep  on  thinking  some  more  Bin  :.e 
Blake  organization  will  welcome  ■  ■;.' 
suggestion. 

If  this  firm  has  been  weak  on  names,  it  iia* 
been  doubly  strong  on  creating  projects  .  nd 
bidding  outside  jobs.  The  firm  paid  a  tl.-  ..- 
record-high  of  $150  a  square  foot  for    iie 

Stoneleigh  Court  site  several  years  ago  lid 
probably  a  good  deal  more  for  a  new  acq  .si- 
tion  at  the  corner  where  Connecticut  ;id 
18th  meet. 

While  founder  Jack  Bender,  57.  siill  n  .:'- 
tions  as  the  top  boss  with  full  veto  authc; .  y 
he  has  delegated  much  of  the  worr\-in!i  :.a 
follow  through  to  32 -year -old  Morton  a-^  :!i.^ 
alter  ego  for  bidding,  site  selection,  negi  u;- 
tions  and  such;  to  34-year-old  Howard  for 
construction  supervision  and  to  36-year- 'Id 
Stanley  for  financing,  mortgaging,  and  k'  op- 
ing an  eagle  eye  on  the  boolts  and  balm  c 
A  good  friend,  Samuel  P.  Cohen,  has  bee:.  .•.:. 
investor  partner  in  some  of  the  big  Bl.  r.f- 
owned  buildings. 

"This  is  a  highly  competitive  busiib .  v 
summarized  Morton,  "and  we've  growi;  tic- 
cause  we  work  hard  and  figure  every  ci'  -i.. 
and  keep  asking  questions  until  we  gc  ■■.'■'■ 
the  answers.  We're  not  building  nv  la- 
ments; we  live  in  an  economic  markei 
adjust  to  conditions.  For  instance,  thi.-  t-^ 
building  at  Connecticut  and  L  could  be  ;  ■:•■ 
eye  appealing  if  it  were  to  rise  to  20  st  us 
and  still  provide  the  same  amount  of  <'■ 
space.      It   could   be    set   bach:    and    so;ii     * 

could     a     lot     of    other     new     down     vr. 

buildings." 

Well,  that's  a  look  at  and  a  uilk  w;  ■. 

firm  whose  founder  (Jack  I.  Bender  i   pn:  ft: 

almost  everything  in  Washington,  inch:  •:>; 

the   White   House,   before  he  took   his  rs: 

$16,000  remodeling  job  about  17  years  -> 
Since    then    his   Blake    firm   has   amas.'^'  i  )■ 

construction  total  approaching  $400  m.  i-:- 

and  now  owns  and  manages  its  own  build  g^ 
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Opposition  of  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istrator to  President's  Program  for 
Beauty,  Recreation,  and  Conservation 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7,  1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Congressional 
Record  tiie  amazing  refusal  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  cooperate 
with  the  E>epartment  of  the  Interior 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  ajid  con- 
servation agencies  on  current  highway 
piograms.  This  certainly  and  effec- 
tively blocks  the  proposed  programs  and 
fine  encouraging  statements  of  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  on  highway 
beauty  and  recreational  and  wildlife 
f.icilities. 

The  fine  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
.'^  ewaft  Udall.  and  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  are  now  being  overriden 
V.  hen  they  reported  against  proposed 
Kis:hway  Route  87  in  Westchester 
County,  N.Y..  being  driven  through 
Chestnut  Ridge,  destroying  the  value  of 
2  000  acres  of  wildlife  area  and  recrea- 
tional facilities.  The  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  bluntly  overrode  also  the  New 
Y  nk  state  Highway  Department,  West- 
ci.e.ster  County  development  plans,  and 
iicreation  and  wildlife  organizations  as 
^\ell 

On  15  currently  proposed  highway 
Kjutes  in  various  sections  of  the  United 
Slates  the  idea  is  to  drive  throtigh  the 
• 'vhiz  ways"  before  conservation  and 
K  creation  agencies  can  make  an  effec- 
tive stand. 

What  a  joke  this  makes  of  the  Presi- 
cii-nts  statements  on  highway  beauty 
and  consei-vation  of  America's  priceless 
a.  sets. 

What  a  farce  the  actions  of  the  Bureau 
o:  Public  Roads  make  of  Mrs.  Johnson's 
fi;ic  pai-ticipation  in  the  recent  White 
House  Conference  on  Beauty  and  Recrea- 
ti  in. 

Does  the  President  or  Mrs.  Johnson 
nrit  know  two  of  the  Cabinet  members 
!  .'\e  disagreed? 

I  offer  recent  correspondence  of  the 
Si 'rra  Club  to  show  the  seriousness  of 
Vi\e  lack  of  coordination  of  the  Bureau  of 
P  .blic  Roads  and  the  Department  of 
Ci.mmerce  and  their  failure  to  imple- 
ni  nt  the  President's  program: 

Sierra  Club, 
San  Franci.sco,  June  11. 1965. 
•'^'   :.itor   Lee   Metcalf. 
.'^'     ate   Office   Building. 
1'.     hjiigton.  D.C. 
HtAR  Senator  Metcalf:   In  view  of  the  in- 

'f  •SI  you  have  shown  In  assuring  proper  co- 

■:  11  nation  of  highway  planning  with  rec- 
rt  tional  and  wildlife  values  and  your  intro- 
d  non  of  a  bill  to  require  this,  we  thought 
>  ■:  might  be  interested  In  the  exchange  of 
I     despondence  we  are  enclosing. 

The  Sierra  Club  recently  wrote  to  the  Fed- 
f:  :  Highway  Administrator  seeking  clarifi- 
f  -ion  of  the  administrative  procedures  gov- 
e:;.ing  coordination  between  State  highway 
ittjci   recreational    agencies   and    the  Bureau 


of  Public  Roads.  Instead  of  clarification  of 
the  specific  steps  of  procedure,  we  received 
bland  assurances  from  the  Administrator 
that  all  factors  and  opinions  would  be  con- 
sidered in  making  decisions  and  that  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  would  keep  an  open 
mind. 

Sound  elaboration  of  procedvu'es  for  co- 
ordination would  assure  the  public  that  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  really  Is  serious 
about  coordination.  Vague  assurances  that 
the  "right  thing  wiU  be  done"  do  not  add  to 
public  confidence  about  the  Bureau's  seri- 
ousness. 

An  exchange  of  correspoiidence  such  as  this 
lends  to  corroborate  the  characterization  of 
the  Bureau's  operations  wliich  Drew  Pear- 
son made  in  his  column  of  May  15,  1965 
"Fruitless  Protest  on  Highway  Beauty."  It 
is  increasingly  clear  that  legislation  is  needed 
to  assure  that  proper  and  well  regulated  co- 
ordination does  occur. 

Perhaps  you  or  Congressman  Pulton 
woudl  like  to  introduce  this  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence Into  the  Congressional  Recoro 
as  evidence  of  the  need  for  enacting  the  leg- 
islation which  you  propose. 
Sincerely. 

Michael  McCloskey. 
Assistant  to  the  President. 


Sierra  Cltjb, 
San  Francisco.  April  30,  1965. 
Mr    Rex  Whiiton. 

Federal  Highway  Administrator,  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  Department  of  Commerce, 
\Vashi7igton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  'WHrTTON ;  The  Sierra  Club  re- 
gards the  circular  memorandum  which  your 
office  issued  on  May  25,  1964,  concerning  the 
protection  to  be  afforded  to  outdoor  recrea- 
tion resources  under  Federal-aid  highway 
programs  as  an  important  step  forward  in 
fashioning  the  more  beautiful  America  called 
for  by  the  President  in  his  message  on  nat- 
ural beauty. 

In  the  light  of  the  policy  est.ibUshed  by 
that  circular,  we  would  like  to  ask  for  cl:u-i- 
fication  of  the  procedures  which  your  bureau 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  will  fol- 
low in  the  event  that  the  California  DlvLsion 
oi  Highways  and  the  California  State  Park 
Commission  cannot  agree  on  highway  rout- 
ing affecting  redwood  Stat*  parks.  We 
understand  that  you  have  indicated  that 
your  bureau  does  not  anticipate  receiving 
any  proposals  for  the  use  of  Federal-aid 
funds  from  the  California  Division  of  High- 
ways for  highway  construction  that  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  California  Redwood 
Stale  Parks.  However,  we  on  the  scene  here 
are  le.ss  optimistic  that  the  two  State 
neencies  involved  will  be  able  to  reach  agree- 
ment in  the  case  of  routing  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  liighway  101  to  freeway  standards  in 
the  vicinitv  of  Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State 
P:irk. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  if  the  highway 
department  and  the  recreation  agency  con- 
cerned are  not  in  concurrence,  then  sections 
1.8  and  1  10  of  title  23  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  require  you  to  decide  the  issue 
We  would  appreciate  it  greatly  if  you  could 
verify  this  understanding.  In  the  event  thai 
vou  must  resolve  this  issue,  are  we  correct 
in  understanding  that  section  1.6(c)  of  title 

23  of  tlie  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  allows 
you  to  consider  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  in  deliberating  on  revisions  in  the 
routing  of  a  previously  approved  Federal-aid 
highway  system?  Of  course,  our  magnificent 
redwood  State  parks  and  associated  beach- 
lands  are  a  natural  resource  which  citizens 
of  this  State,  and  indeed  the  Nation,  have 
spent  many  years  and  millions  of  dollars 
conserving.  Inasmuch  as  their  virgin  stands 
are  not  replaceable,  the  conservation  of  their 
integrity  is  conservation  of  the  highest  order. 
There  is  an  additional  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered in  choosing  the  proper  route  for  re- 
location of  the  Federal-aid  highway  at  Prairie 


Creek.  The  section  of  Highway  101  lying  In 
Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  Counties  qiUte  pos- 
sibly could  be  included  in  the  national  pro- 
gram of  scenic  roads  and  parkways  which 
the  President's  Recreation  Advisory  Council 
has  recommended.  We  note  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  been  charged 
with  the  responsibUlty  of  conducting  a  study 
to  implement  this  national  program  suggest- 
ed by  the  Council.  As  stated  in  circular 
No.  4  of  the  Recreation  Advisory  Council, 
such  a  study  should  include  establishing  the 
relationship  of  a  program  of  scenic  roads  to 
such  other  forms  of  outdoor  recreation  as 
hiking  trails  and  wilderness  area  use.  In  the 
light  of  this  responsibility  vested  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  It  woiUd  appear 
that  the  criteria  tor  scenic  highways  must  be 
formulated  and  sultabUlty  of  designating 
the  redwood  region  segment  of  Highway 
101  as  a  scenic  highway  must  be  determined 
before  construction  could  go  ahead  in  the 
disputed  area  around  Prairie  Creek.  Will 
the  Department  of  Commerce  delay  granting 
matching  funds  for  this  construction  until 
the  Department  completes  its  studies  on 
scenic  roads  and  determines  the  applica- 
bility of  the  program  to  this  area? 

It  has  been  stated  (perhaps  facetiously) 
by  the  chairman  of  the  California  Highway 
Commission  that  "scenic  hlgbways  must  go 
through  the  scenery."  In  connection  with 
our  suggestion  that  the  redwood  highway 
might  qualify  as  a  scenic  highway,  we  would 
like  to  observe  that  such  a  highway  must  be 
constructed  so  that  it  will  not  destroy  the 
very  values  it  is  designed  to  display.  In  the 
case  of  Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State  Park, 
the  existing  two-lane  redwood  highway 
through  the  park  can  continue  as  the  low- 
speed,  low-volume  'scenic"  roadway,  with  .n 
high-speed,  iiigh-volume  freeway  location 
existing  on  trie  ridgo  to  the  east  of  the  park 
where  excellent  views  are  possible  without 
damage  to  the  existing  jjark.  A  proposed 
route  along  or  near  the  beach  would  be  es- 
pecially harmf\il  to  the  ecological  integrity 
of  the  park. 

Referring  again  to  your  circular  memo- 
randum dated  May  25.  1964.  the  statement 
is  made  that  if  the  officials  of  the  appropriate 
State  authority  responsible  for  the  recrea- 
tional resources  do  not  agree  with  the  high- 
way department,  the  Jjigliway  department 
must  provide  documentation  of  this  non- 
concurrence  and  then  must  state  reasons 
why  the  final  highway  department  recom- 
mendation is  thought  to  provide  the  best 
solution.  Prom  i  lie  point  of  view  of  proced- 
ural fairness,  it  \voiild  seem  that  the  State 
park  autliorities  should  be  provided  an  op- 
portunity for  ;i  surrebuttal  to  indicate  their 
reasons  for  disagreeing  with  the  final  de- 
cision of  the  highway  department  (in  cases 
where  they  do  I  .  Such  a  procedure  would 
give  both  agencies  an  equal  niunber  of 
chances  to  state  their  position  and  counter 
the  claims  of  the  other.  Will  such  an  oppor- 
tunity be  provided" 

We  will  appreciate  your  efforts  to  answer 
these  questions.  They  involve  basic  matters 
of  broad  concern  to  many  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Nation  We  look  forward  to 
hefiring  from  you 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edgar  Waybir.n    M.D  . 

Vice  President. 

U.S   DrpARTMENT  OF  Commerce. 

Bureau  of  PtJBLic  Roads. 
Washington.  D.C  .  May  27  1965. 

EUCAR  Wayburn.  M.D.. 

Vtcc  President.  Sierra  Club. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Dear  Dr.  Wayburn:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  and  suggestions  regarding  U.S.  101  in 
northern  California.  Secretary  Connor  has 
asked  me  also  to  thai^  you  for  sending  him 
a  copy  of  that  letter. 

The  Federal-aid  highway  regulations  from 
which  you  cited  selected  sections  state  that 
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the  Federal-aid  highway  program  Is  a  coop- 
erative arrangement  between  the  State  high- 
way departments  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. You  will  note  that  each  State  high- 
way department  miist  be  authorized  by  law 
to  make  final  decisions  for  the  State  In  all 
matters  necessary  to  comply  with  Federal 
laws  and  regulations.  The  highway  depart- 
ments are  responsible  for  selecting,  program- 
ing, planning,  designing,  and  constructing 
routes  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  system. 
We  in  turn  are  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity for  review  and  approval  or  disapproval  of 
each  of  these  actions. 

When  and  If  a  proposal  is  received  from 
the  State  we  will  make  a  thorough  review  of 
all  pertinent  Information.  Each  factor — 
those  of  special  interest  to  you,  those  of 
special  interest  to  others  and  those  of  inter- 
est to  all  the  people — will  be  compared  and 
weighed  in  reaching  a  decision  to  approve  or 
disapprove  the  proposal. 

You  ask  will  the  Department  of  Commerce 
delay  granting  matching  funds  for  this  con- 
struction until  the  Department  completes  Its 
studies  on  scenic  roads  and  determines  the 
applicability  of  the  program  to  this  area. 
Our  action  on  a  proposal  from  the  State  will 
be  on  Its  merits  and  the  policies  and  condi- 
tions prevailing  at  the  time.  If  we  are  to 
properly  discharge  our  responsibility  we  must 
maintain  an  open  mind  on  this  issue. 

You  also  ask  will  the  State  Park  Authority 
be  provided  an  opi>ortunity  to  make  a  siir- 
rebuttal  shoxild  it  disagree  with  the  final  de- 
cision of  the  State.  We  will  consider  any 
pertinent  Information  submitted  from  any 
source.  Information  submitted  by  the  Park 
Authority  as  a  surrebuttal  will  be  given  the 
same  thorough  review  as  all  other. 

We    appreciate    your    continued    interest 
in  this  highway  and  xuge  you  to  make  your 
views  known  to  State  authorities  to  assure 
their  proper  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rex  M.  Whitton. 
Federal  Highivay  Administrator. 


Social  Security  Amendments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  15.  1965 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  eliminate  depend- 
ency as  a  condition  of  entitlement  to 
husband's  or  widower's  benefits  and  to 
provide  that  dependent  parents  of  living 
insured  individuals — as  well  as  sui-viving 
parents  of  deceased  insured  individuals — 
shall  be  eligible  for  parent's  insurance 
benefits. 

In  keeping  with  the  concept  of  equal- 
ity between  the  sexes  in  business,  I  am 
introducing  this  legislation  at  the  request 
of  the  New  York  League  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women  to  equalize  depend- 
ency requirement  in  social  security  so 
that  a  husband  may  share  in  his  prede- 
ceasing wife's  benefits  without  a 
showing  of  dependency  just  as  the  wife 
would  share  in  his.  I  also  feel  that  de- 
pendent parents  of  living  insured  indi- 
viduals ought  to  be  eligible  for  parent's 
insurance  even  while  the  insured  Is  liv- 
ing, total  benefits  not  to  exceed  the  al- 
lowable ceiling. 


Twenty-five  Years  in  the  Communist 
Rnssian  Slavery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jwie  15,  1965 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  Leonard  Valiukas  of  the 
Americans  for  Congressional  Action  To 
Free  the  Baltic  States: 

TwE^n•T-^VE  Years  in  the  Communist  Rus- 
sian Slavery — Soviet  Genocidal  Practices 
IN  the  Baltic  States 

Since  June  15,  1940,  the  Baltic  States  have 
been  suffering  in  the  Soviet  captivity.  The 
Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  by  force  of  arms. 

The  Baltic  States  have  never  experienced 
In  their  long  history  through  centuries  such 
an  extermination  and  annihilation  of  their 
people  as  during  this  Soviet  occupation  since 
June  15,  1940.  During  the  last  25  years  the 
countries  lost  more  than  one-fourth  of  their 
entire  population.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Llthxianlans,  Latvians,  and  Estonians 
were  murdered  by  the  Kremlin  despots  or 
died  In  exile  In  Soviet  slave-labor  camps  and 
prisons  in  Siberia  and  other  places  of  Com- 
munist Russia.  At  least  20  percent  of  the 
present  population  of  Soviet-occupied  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  are  not  the  Baits, 
but  the  Soviet  colonists.  The  genocidal  op- 
erations and  practices  being  carried  out  by 
the  Soviets  continue  with  no  end  in  sight. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  all  of  the  murdered 
and  deported  people  have  been  the  most  edu- 
cated, courageous.  Industrious,  comprising 
the  strongest  elements  of  the  countries,  the 
losses  in  population  become  more  terrible  and 
almost  fatal  to  the  survival  of  the  Lithu- 
anian, Latvian,  and  Estonian  nations. 

But  let  us  now  return  to  the  details  of  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  forces  of  occupation  were 
entrenching  themselves  and  the  mock  elec- 
tions were  being  carried  out  in  1940,  leaders 
and  active  memt>ers  of  all  non-Communist 
political  parties  and  thousands  of  public  of- 
ficials were  arrested.  Tliis  was  but  a  prel- 
ude to  one  of  the  most  despicable  acts  of 
modern  times;  namely,  the  mass  deporta- 
tions that  ensued.  Interrupted  only  by  a 
temporary  Nazi  occupation  of  Lithuania 
from  1941  to  1944  wlien  the  Soviets  reoc- 
cupied  Lithuania,  these  deportations  went 
on  for  about  a  decade.  People  from  every 
walk  of  life,  even  old  and  d^•ing  people,  were 
put  on  cattle  freight  cars  for  the  3-week 
journey  to  Siberia  or  remote  areas  near  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Tlie  nimiber  of  all  the  depor- 
tees amounted  to  abouf  20  percent  of  the 
papulation,  or  600.000  Lithuaniixns.  In  2 
nights  alone  of  June  1941,  34.260  Lithuanians 
were  departed  to  tlxe  horribly  miserable  con- 
ditions of  the  slave  labor  camps.  The  con- 
sequent death  toll  of  th^e  deportees  was 
very  high.  J 

With  the  increase  of  p'n\-fe;cal  terrorization 
by  the  Soviets,  a  strong  Lithuanian  under- 
ground resistance  organization  was  formed 
and  fought  the  Soviets.  It  was  a  heroic 
and  widespread  resistance  movement,  but 
It  was  a  costly  one:  after  the  war  about 
30,000  died  in  battles  with  Russian  Com- 
munists. 

If  we  demand  for  freedom  from  Portugal 
for  Angola,  full  freedom  for  the  black  popu- 
lation of  Africa,  we  should  do  exactly  the 
same  thing  In  Europe  and  elsewhere.    The 


Baltic  States  are  more  than  700-year-old  na- 
tions and  they  have  the  same  (or  even  morei 
right  to  be  free  and  Independent  as  any  new 
state  In  Asia  or  Africa.  We  should  have  a 
single  standard  for  freedom.  Its  denial  in 
the  whole  or  in  part,  any  place  in  the  world. 
including  the  Soviet  Union  is  surely  ir.- 
tolerable. 


Breedlove  To  Ride  Herd  at  Boys'  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9. 1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  thli 
year  Barnett  W.  "Barney"  Breedlove.  oi 
Indianapolis,  will  serve  as  teacher,  ad- 
viser, and  counselor  to  the  Indiana  high 
school  boys  attending  the  American 
Legion's  annual  Hoosier  Boys'  State. 

The  following  article  from  the  Jure 
10,  1965,  Indianapolis  Star  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  Barney  and  his  28  years'  serv- 
ice to  the  youth  of  Indiana  at  Bo- s' 
State : 

Breedlove  To  Ride  Herd  at  Boys'  State 
Riding  herd  on  1,000  Hoosier  boys  from  t  JO 
high  schools  throughout  the  State  at  t:.e 
American  Legion's  anntial  Hoosier  Beys 
State  at  Indiana  University  will  be  Ban.tv 
Breedlove  again  this  year. 

An  old  hand  at  the  game  of  teaching  I.-.- 
diana  youngsters  the  intricacies  of  Hoos.er 
politics,  Barnett  W.  Breedlove  has  been  a:  it 
since  the  legion  started  Boys'  State  28  ye.rs 
ago  and  it  Is  he  who  will  start  the  acta.;! 
workings  of  the  do-it-yourself  political  c;Kn- 
paignlng  at  8  a  jn.  Saturday. 

Breedlove  is  a  72-year-old  retired  atton.ey 
with  a  thousand  stories  and  a  grandfathcrly 
meln  known  affectionately  to  20.000  boys  w  lo 
have  attended  Boys'  State  as  "Barney." 

Since  1937  when  the  first  Boys'  State  \<-  is 
held  at  the  Indiana  State  Fairgrounds,  Brer  J- 
love  has  t>een  its  guiding  genius. 

He  oversees  the  entire  operation  which  re- 
quires the  recruiting  of  100  counselors.  ,tr- 
rangements  with  I.U.  officials  to  feed  ;.nd 
house  the  boys  and  staff,  preparation  of  r-o- 
grams  for  each  day  of  the  weeklong  sessi  :i. 
checking  with  Indiana's  444  American  LeE::n 
posts  to  see  that  all  the  boys  have  transp  ^r- 
tation,  and  processing  application  forms  .  nd 
doctor's  certificates  for  each  of  the  delega—s 
Breedlove,  a  retired  attorney  for  the  Ve  r- 
ans"  Administration,  has  a  world  of  stores 
and  never  has  been  caught  short  of  an  p- 
propriate  yam  for  a  difficult  situation. 

His  stories  range  from  his  experience  :.i 
an  artlilery  sergeant  with  the  Rainlxjw  D.'  i- 
sion  in  France  in  World  War  I  and  as  a  dr:  er 
of  a  horse-drawn  hose  cart  for  the  Indian  p- 
olis  Fire  Department  to  his  professional  :i'e 
as  an  attorney  and  public  servant. 

Breedlove  gets  not  a  cent  for  his  work  't 
Boys'  State,  but  was  made  a  Sagamore  of  :'.e 
Wabash  for  his  service  to  youth  by  fori,  er 
Gov.  Harold  W.  Handley. 

Gov.  Henry  F.  Schricker  made  him  a  tru-ee 
of  the  State  school  for  the  deaf  and  f<ir  2 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Indiana  A:  o- 
holic  Beverage  Commission  and  sternly  ''C- 
tured  his  fellow  Legionnaires  for  harbor. ng 
slot  machines  in  their  posts. 

His  38  years  as  chief  counsel  for  the  I  '  .Vi 
office  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  ■v.^s 
capped  by  a  Civil  Service  award  in  1960  .is 
"Man  of  the  Year." 

He  was  born  in  Brown  County  on  a  f  rm 
homesteaded  by  his  grandfather  in  1832    i-d 
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which  has  since  been  Incorporated  into 
Brown  County  State  Park. 

Breedlove  came  to  Indianapolis  at  the  age 
L 1  7  years  and  was  graduated  from  Shortrldge 
High  School  and  the  Indian  School  of  Law. 

He  is  a  life  member  of  American  Legion 
Post  No.  3  and  since  1937  has  been  treastirer 
vi  the  Department  of  Indiana. 

The  mock  political  races  eventually  will 
send  one  boy  to  the  Boys'  State  governor's 
chair  and  other  to  lesser  offices. 

During  the  7-day  event  at  Bloomington, 
the  boys  will  learn  first  hand  the  strange  and 
wjnderful  workings  of  a  Republic  and  its 
cirrarocratic  processes. 

The  delegates  will  select  two  slates  of 
county  political  officers  as  their  first  order 
o;  business  and  then  nominate  and  elect 
and  finally  govern. 

The  highest  honor  and  the  one  requiring 
the  most  campaigning  is  that  of  Governor. 

Hightlights  of  the  week  will  include  talent 
i.-.ght  when  the  boys  prepare  and  present 
,ii  outstanding  show.  Another  highlight, 
..:id  the  only  one  to  which  the  public  is  in- 
vited, is  the  parade  and  review  which  Is  held 
rr.  Friday  night  on  the  Indiana  University 
c.  inpus. 


Amherst  Young  Republican  Club  Passes 
Resolution  Stating  Views  on  Repeal  of 
Section  14(b)— Taft-Hartley  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Amherst  Young  Republican  Club  re- 
cently passed  a  resolution  stating  their 
po.sition  on  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  has  asked  that  I 
convey  their  views  to  the  Members  of 
Congress.  I  have  spoken  to  this  group, 
headed  by  my  good  friend.  Jay  Brett. 
While  I  found  that  our  views  on  legisla- 
tion do  not  always  coincide,  I  did  find 

0  ir  discussions  enlightening  and  in  the 
.'•;  uit  of  friendly,  free,  and  open  debate. 
Oace  again  I  find  our  views  differing  and 

1  am  attaching  my  statement  on  the 
it'^uslatioii  along  with  the  resolution  of- 
1-  red  by  the  Amherst  Yovmg  Republican 
c:ub. 

The  resolution  follows: 

.^.  iHERST  Young  Republican  Club  Resolu- 
tion ON  fipPEAL  OF  Section  14(b).  Taft- 
Hartley  Act 

Whereas  the  present  administration  has 
r.  ommended  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
?  .lies,  that  it  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
1    bor-Management      Relations      Act.       1947 

;  ift-Hartley  Act) :  and 

Whereas  the  said  section  14(b)  now  per- 
:;.;i.s  each  State  to  determine  for  itself  wheth- 
f :  union  shop  contracts  shall  be  permitted 
v..  hin  its  borders;  and 

Whereas   the  retention  of  these  rlght-to- 

•A  .rk    laws    are    in    the    best    interests   of   all 

■  -(•  people,  both  union  and  nonunion  alike 

;:    that  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  join 

not  join  a  union  or  any  other  organlza- 

n  is  part  of  our  American  heritage;  and 

A  hereas  even  though  the  State  of  New 
^    :  k   has   not   adopted  and  would  not  likely 

■\n  such  a  right- to-work  law:  Now,  there- 

'-■.  be  it 

iu-solved.  Tliat  the  membership  of  the  Am- 

:.st.  NY.  Young  Republican  Club  in  its 
'•  -  ular  June  meeting  assembled  does  hereby 

pre.^s  its  strongest  opF>osition  to  the  rei>eal 
ection  14(b)  as  yet  another  unnecessary 


and  dangerous  incursion  at  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  the  area  of  the  rights  and 
powers  which  are  or  ought  to  be  reserved  to 
the  States;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  TJJB.  Senat<«^  from 
New  York  and  the  RejH-esentatlTe  for  the 
39th  Congressional  District  of  New  York 
be  notified  of  this  resolution  and  urged  to 
oppose  the  repeal  of  section  14(b);  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  our  said  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentative be  requested  to  spread  these  res- 
olutions upon  the  Congressional  Record 
to  the  end  that  the  entire  Congress  may  be 
made  aware  of  the  depth  of  feeling  on  this 
issue. 

Certified  a  true  copy  of  resolutions  passed 
by  the  membership  of  the  Amherst,  N.Y.. 
Young  Republican  Club  at  a  meeting  held 
at  Amherst.  NY.,  on  Thursday.  June  10, 
1965. 

Jay  E.  Brett, 

President. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  have  received 
many  letters  and  it  is  apparent  there  are 
strong  feelings  for  and  against  repeal 
of  that  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
which  permits  States  to  enact  these  laws. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  spelled  out 
the  controversy  in  this  way : 

What  the  issue  really  comes  down  to  is 
this:  far  from  being  a  party  issue,  the  out- 
lawing of  tmion-shop  contracts  is  really  a 
controversy  that  divides  the  strongly  union- 
ized industrialized  States  from  those  using 
the  openshop  as  a  Ivu-e  to  attract  new  in- 
dustry. On  those  realistic  terms,  can  see  no 
reason  why  Republicans  in  Congress  from 
this  part  of  the  coiuitry  should  be  bashful 
about  joining  northern  Democrats  in  amend- 
ing the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  ban  State  right- 
to-work  laws  in  interstate  commerce. 

That  was  on  November  8,  1958.  In  a 
May  20.  1965,  editorial  the  News  restated 
its  earlier  position  and  added  that: 

New  York  and  other  industrial  States 
which  have  achieved  a  measure  of  maturity 
in  labor-management  relations  have  little 
reason  to  take  up  the  cudgels  against  some 
uniformity  in  national  labor  policy. 

The  distinguished,  ranking  Republican 
on  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mitee.  Representative  William  H.  Ayres 
of  Ohio,  has  said  he  favors  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14ib>  without  any  strings  attached. 

While  I  am  impressed  with  many  of 
the  points  advanced  by  opponents  of  re- 
peal, I  represent  85  percent  of  Erie 
County  and  I  want  to" make  sure  that 
nothing  I  do  here  helps  other  States 
pirate  our  industry.  I  wonder  if  we  are 
consistent  if  we  strive  to  bring  new  in- 
dustry to  Erie  County  but  at  the  same 
time  support  a  law  that  helps  other 
States  lure  our  existing  industry? 

Since  the  bill  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ported out  of  committee.  I  am  withhold- 
ing my  final  decision  on  how  I  will  vote 
until  I  read  the  bill  and  find  out  what 
else  it  includes. 


Soviet  Seizure  of  the  Baltic  Co'"?tn»»s  in 
1940 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURK^. 

OF    MAS.SArHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRFSENT  i^--^ 

Monday.  June  14   1965 

Mr.  BURKE.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  three 
Baltic   countries,   Estonia,   Latvia,    and 


Lithuania,  constitute  a  natural  unit  by 
themselves,  and  they  have  been  united 
by  their  common  interest  in  peace  and 
by  their  desire  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence. But  being  relatively  small 
and  weak,  they  have  not  always  been 
successful  in  warding  off  dangers  which 
have  threatened  their  independence. 

Late  in  the  18th  century  they  could 
not  withstand  the  czarist  Russia's  ag- 
gressive expansion,  and  all  three  were 
conquered  and  made  part  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  For  more  than  a  century  these 
stout  and  stmdy  fighters  had  to  submit 
to  the  cruel  and  callous  agents  of  the 
czars,  for  they  were  in  no  position  to 
challenge  Russia's  colossal  armed  froces. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  First  World  War. 
however,  they  had  their  golden  opportu- 
nity. Russia's  oppressive  regime  was 
shattered.  The  peoples  in  the  Baltic 
coimtries  felt  free  and  proclaimed  their 
independence. 

Thenceforth,  for  two  decades  these 
energetic  and  industrious  peoples  remade 
their  war-ravaged  countries,  strength- 
ened their  democratic  institutions,  be- 
came members  of  the  sovereign  com- 
munity of  nations  and  were  quite  con- 
tent with  their  lot  in  their  respective 
countries.  All  this  was  to  their  liking 
while  there  was  peace  in  EurcHie.  But 
the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  changed 
everj'thing,  bringing  on  disaster  and 
tragedy  to  them. 

Early  in  the  war  the  Soviet  Gk)vern- 
ment  wanted  to  put  an  end  to  the  inde- 
pendent status  of  these  countries  and 
annex  them  to  the  Soviet  Union.  While 
the  friends  of  the  Baltic  peoples  in  the 
West  were  in  the  throes  of  war.  Soviet 
leaders  forced  the  Governments  of  the 
Baltic  countries  to  submit  to  humiliating 
terms.  Mutual  assistance  pacts  were 
signed,  strategic  parts  of  these  countries 
were  occupied  by  Soviet  forces,  then  the 
Red  army  overran  and  occupied  all  three 
countries,  and  finally,  in  mid- 1940  they 
were  made  pait  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

By  treacherous  acts  and  illegal  means 
the  Soviet  Government  thus  robbed  the 
Baltic  peoples  of  their  freedom  and  put 
an  end  to  their  independent  existence. 
To  this  day  this  illegal  seizure  of  the 
Baltic  countries  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment constitutes  a  cruel  international 
crime  committed  against  the  innocent 
and  inoffensive  Estonians,  Latvians,  and 
Lithuanians.  On  the  25th  anniversary 
obsei-vance  of  this  international  robbery 
we  once  more  condemn  it,  and  pray  for 
the  deliverance  or  these  peoples  from 
Soviet  totalitarian  tyrannv. 


F^d'^ral  Aid  to  Education:  The  Problem 
in  Perspective 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORKIA 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15.  1965 

M..  COHELAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

trie  most  thoughtful  discussions  of  Fed- 

V  ■   ; -d   to  education  that  I  have  seen 

:;s  :\escnied  earlier  this  month  in  the 
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Berkeley  Dally  Gazette  by  the  city  of 
Berkeley's  very  able  and  distinguished 
superintendent  of  schools.  Dr.  Neil 
Sullivan. 

Dr.  Sullivan's  analysis  of  the  factors 
and  developments  leading  to  the  land- 
mark Elementary-Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  sound  and  constructive 
and  I  commend  it  to  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  insuring  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible education  for  its  young  people: 
School  Ripobt — Pedekal  Am  to  Education 
Discussed 

(By  Dr.  NeU  Sullivan) 

The  recent  passage  by  the  89th  Congress  of 
the  Perkins-Morse  bill  (the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965)  focuses 
attention  on  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  support  of  public  education.  The 
emphasis  given  to  education  In  the  United 
States  stems  from  many  sources.  It  reflects 
a  basic  belief  In  the  worth  of  the  Individual 
and  a  belief  that  the  state  exists  for  the 
Individual  rather  than  the  individual  for  the 
state.  It  implements  the  vision  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  who  held  that  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  people  was  basic  to  a  gov- 
ernment of  freemen.  It  gives  reality  to  the 
ideal  of  equal  opportunity  for  all.  To  put 
these  concepts  Into  effect,  the  American  peo- 
ple developed  a  system  of  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  providing  higher  learning 
opportunities  which  In  scope  and  numbers 
exceeded  those  offered  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Over  the  years,  education  in  the  United 
States  has  been  regarded  as  primarily  a  State 
and  local  matter,  with  regal  control  vested  in 
the  States.  The  Federal  Government  has 
encouraged  education  through  Federal  grants 
for  over  a  hundred  years.  The  land-grant 
colleges  established  with  the  passage  of  the 
Morrill  Act  in  1862  (signed  by  President  Lin- 
coln) provided  for  the  support  of  at  least  one 
college  in  each  State. 

'  Among  the  many  objectives  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  the  leading  one  was  "to  teach 
such  branches  as  are  related  to  agricultural 
and  mechanical  arts  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  of  the  States  may  respectively 
prescribe." 

Federal  cooperation  with  the  States  in  pro- 
moting education  below  college  grade  began 
with  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  in 
1917.  This  act  provided  aid  to  the  States  for 
support  of  agricultural  trades  and  industries 
and  home  economics  at  the  high  school  level. 

Diu-ing  the  Roosevelt  administration  Con- 
gress authorized  the  spending  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  surplus  foods  to  be  used  in  school 
lunch  programs  in  both  public  and  private 
schools. 

During  the  Elsenhower  administration 
Congress  passed  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  which  provided  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  support  of  foreign  language  programs, 
mathematics,  science,  and  counseling  serv- 
ices. 

During  the  Kennedy  administration  the 
passage  of  the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act 
provided  millions  of  dollars  to  train  young 
adults  for  immediate  employment. 

Since  Wcrld  War  11  Congress  has  made 
funds  available  to  the  several  States  in  areas 
affected  by  Government  operations.  Public 
Law  815  and  Public  Law  874  made  dollars 
available  to  those  communities  with  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  Increased  enrollment  In 
their  schools  of  children  of  Federal  workers 
employed  locally  In  large  Federal  Installa- 
tions. 

Despite  all  of  the  aforementioned  Federal 
support,  this  broad  bill  supporting  public 
education  did  not  become  a  law  until  April 


11,  1966.  Most  observers  would  agree  with 
me  that  passage  of  such  a  bill  had  been  diffi- 
cult in  prior  years  for  the  foil  owing  reasons: 

1.  Ability  of  local  com^mualties  to  support 
school  programs  from  money  raised  locally  or 
received  from  the  State. 

2.  General  fear  of  "Federal  control." 

3.  Opposition  from  private  and  parochial 
school  groups  who  would  not  support  a  bill 
providing  money  exclusively  for  the  support 
of  the  public  schools. 

Conditions  obviously  changed.  The  cli- 
mate in  1965  was  favorable  to  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  Several  factors  have  stimulated 
this  change  of  climate: 

1.  Local  property  taxes  have  been  overused 
and  no  longer  can  carry  the  full  resjwnsibility 
for  supjxsrt  of  local  schools. 

2.  Most  States  have  not  continued  to  con- 
tribute a  fair  share  for  the  support  of  local 
schools.  California,  for  example,  provided 
44  p>ercent  of  the  support  in  1945  and  in  1964 
provided  41  percent. 

3.  This  year,  the  Federal  bill  included  pro- 
visions for  children  attending  both  public 
and  private  schools  to  receive  help  through 
the  "shared  services"  concept.  With  this  In- 
clusion the  bill  became  more  palatable  in 
Congress. 

4.  There  is  a  growing  recognition  that,  with 
our  mobile  population,  education  is  a  na- 
tional, not  Just  a  local  concern.  People 
whose  education  is  slighted  In  one  State 
can  become  a  public  charge  in  other  States 
to   which   they   move. 

The  new  act  more  than  doubles  the  amount 
of  money  the  U.S.  Office  of  Sducatlon  will  be 
spending  In  the  several  States.  It  Is  so 
structured  that  we  have  no  reason  to  fear 
Federal  control.  As  an  example,  title  I. 
where  most  of  the  money  will  be.  is  con- 
trolled by  the  State  Department  of  Education 
and  our  State's  chief  school  officer. 

In  order  for  Berkeley  to  receive  money 
under  title  I.  we  must  develop  worthwhile 
projects  for  the  improvement  of  education 
in  the  areas  where  we  have  children  from 
poor  families.  We  must  then  submit  these 
projects  to  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion for  approval.  The  amount  of  money 
available  to  Berkeley  will  be  based  on  the 
niunber  of  children  of  Berkeley  residents 
whose  total  family  Income  is  no  more  than 
$2,000  per  year,  times  one-half  the  per  pupil 
cost  of  education  in  the  State  of  California. 
I  estimate  that  under  title  I  Berkeley  might 
be  eligible  to  receive  up  to  $400,000. 

The  act  contains  five  titles.  In  broad 
terms  these  titles  provide: 

Title  I:  Financial  assistance  to  districts 
in  meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of 
educationally  deprived  children  and  chil- 
dren of  low-income  families. 

Title  II:  Grants  for  the  acquisition  of 
school  library  resources,  textbooks,  audio- 
visual materials,  and  other  printed  and  pub- 
lished instructional  materials. 

Title  III:  Grants  to  districts  for  supple- 
mentary educational  centers  and  services,  to 
provide  vitally  needed  educational  services 
or  to  serve  as  models  for  regular  school  pro- 
grams. 

Title  rV:  Grants  for  support  of  coopera- 
tive research  and  development  programs  and 
to  provide  for  the  dissemination  of  results 
of  research. 

Title  V:  Grants  to  strengthen  St;^te  de- 
partments of  education. 

As  I  have  indicated,  Federal  aid  to  edvica- 
tlon  Is  not  new.  However,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  repre- 
sents a  major  advance.  It  marks  the  recog- 
nition that  education  is  a  national  concern 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  must  as- 
sist in  providing  the  necessary  financial  sup. 
port. 


Basmess  Profits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Arnold  Maremont,  a  well-known  Chicago 
industrialist  and  civic  leader,  Is  espe- 
cially known  for  his  forthright  comment.s 
on  issues  of  the  day.  Therefore,  I 
thought  it  would  be  of  unusual  interest 
to  insert  into  the  Record  his  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Pano- 
rama section  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
outlining  his  philosophy  on  the  subject 
of  business  profits : 

[From  the  Ctiicago  Daily  News, 

June  12,  1965] 

Should  Business  Live  for  Profits  Alonj  ? 

(By  Arnold  Maremont) 

When  the  first  wheels  of  the  Industri  .! 
revolution  started  turning.  It  looked  like  tl  e 
pie  had  come  down  out  of  the  sky.  The 
wonderful  machines  were  making  more 
goods,  creating  more  jobs  and  generatii  .; 
more  money  than  ever  imagined  before.  Tl.e 
maxim,  "Be  fruitful  and  multiply,"  was  rei: - 
terpreted  to  mean :  build  bigger  inventori  s 
and  find  more  markets. 

The  social  benefits  seemed  self-evider.t. 
For  a  long  time,  the  rich  got  richer  and  ti;e 
ixx>r  got  p>oorer  and  nobody  noticed  it.  Ce:- 
tainly  nobody  hired  a  public  relations  fir:: 
to  publicize  It.  Getting  rich  was  being  gu.  1 
and  making  the  most  of  God's  world.  See.  : 
resi>onsibility  was  left  to  women  and  :o 
chxirches  while  businessmen  got  on  with  the 
job. 

After  awhile,  the  profits  got  too  big  a:.d 
the  social  conditions  too  bad:  the  grur.- 
bllngs  of  reformers,  labor  unions,  r,:.d 
churchmen  reached  the  ears  of  the  busine.=  -- 
man.  They  muttered  to  him  that  he  had  a. 
social  responsibility  as  a  corporate  execvit;  e 
to  do  something  about  the  situation.  Giv- 
ing some  of  the  profits  away  to  good  cau-  's 
became  a  business  responsibility,  though  t  e 
cause  and  the  amount  was  up  to  him. 

Now  we  say  that  big  business  cannot  1.  e 
by  profit  alone.  It  has  a  social  responslbihiy 
and,  in  discharging  that  responsibility,  it 
can  move  over  into  areas  that  cannot  p-:^- 
slbly  affect  the  profit  and  loss  columns,  ro 
this.  I  say  "Baloney."  Who  says  that  Ing 
business  cannot  live  by  profits  alone? 

The  story  of  what  Ivy  Lee  did  for  John  D. 
Rockefeller  is  the  Torah  or  the  Koran  of  '  .'.e 
public  relations  business,  recounted  as  ;:ie 
magna  cxim  laude  of  public  relatii  :.s 
achievement.  Why  is  it  that  nobody  e  -:r 
talks  about  what  a  hoax  it  was?  John  D. 
Rockefeller  was  Adam  Smith  in  full  flowf^r. 
Business  was  to  make  money,  and  he  m.;<ie 
it  by  the  hundreds  of  millions.  In  the  pr  •;- 
ess.  the  balance  of  the  country  had  a  cha-.ce 
to  see  what  free  enterprise  really  was,  i.-.d 
they  didn't  like  it,  and  they  dldnt  like  ■>:(! 
John  D.,  who  made  a  shambles  of  th'^ir 
game. 

But  he  sensed  what  they  Intended  to  cio 
before  even  they  did,  and  suddenly  Ivy  L-ee 
was  having  Mr.  Rockefeller  tell  America  tlKit 
he  wasn't  accumtilatlng  all  the  millions  :  jr 
himself.  He  was  only  acting  as  God's  se.-v- 
ant  In  putting  an  impressive  kitty  together 
for  a  bigtlme  crusade  of  the  Lord's  woric. 

"And  that,"  said  Himipty  Dumpty,  "Is  so- 
cial    responsibility."     It     means      making 
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necessity  a  virtue,  convincing  our  fellowmen 
that  business  executives  have  been  sent  to 
e.irth  from  Heaven  to  help  God  work  His 
Will.  Thus  the  profit  system  is  the  essential 
p..rt  of  God's  work  and  those  who  pursue  it 
:r.c«t  successfully  are  blessed  thrice  and  en- 
dowed with  heavenly  wisdom,  and  those  who 
c.-iticlze  them  are  heretics  and  trouble- 
n.:^kers. 

Of  course,  every  last  one  of  us  has  a  real 
n  ..ponsibility  to  society.  Man  learned. 
Thousands  of  years  ago,  that  his  survival  and 
well-being  were  enhanced  by  group  activity, 
.i:id  the  contemporary  version  of  this  Is  gov- 
er:iment.  We  delegate  social  responsibility 
tu  our  Government  in  its  various  branches, 
e:-.ecutive,  judicial,  and  administrative.  Gov- 
e:  :iment  is  part  of  the  system,  and  let's  give 
i:  a  chance  to  work  out  the  imbalance  with- 
cr.t  trying  to  use  corporate  profits  to  try  to 
R;esmerlze  the  referee  and  change  or  even 
i::iprove  the  results. 

There  are  many  other  private  claims  to 
so'ial  responsibility — there  are  desperate, 
la-t-ditch  fights,  public  relations  fights  essen- 
ti.aiy,  going  on  in  many  industries  against 
governmental  regulation — the  insurance 
ri>mpanies  against  medicare,  the  real  estate 
n.en  against  open  occupancy,  the  automobile 
c  :npanies  against  stricter  safety  standards 
fi  r  cars,  and  the  chemical  companies  against 
r:  re  severe  laws  to  conserve  our  natural 
n  ources  and  prevent  further  pollution  of 
our  streams,  rivers,  and  the  food  we  eat. 
a;,  these  fights  are  based  on  the  premise  that 
b;:sinessmen  have  a  finer  sense  of  social  re- 
sj  onsibillty  than  anyone  who  wishes  to  regu- 
Lve  them.    This  Is  also  baloney. 

Corporations  as  such  have  no  social  re- 
sp  )nsibility.  But,  ever  since  John  D.  Rocke- 
filler  heard  those  rumblings  and  began  hand- 
i::;  out  profits  In  godly  packages,  corpora- 
t:  as  have  hoaxed  themselves  and  us  to  the 
C'  itrary. 

If  the  citizens  of  a  community  have  a  bad 
fchool  system,  it  isn't  the  function  of  a  cor- 
p  .-ation  to  spend  its  money  to  educate  the 
s  ':ool  board  by  paying  for  experts  to  come 
h.  and  tell  them  how  to  do  It  better.  The 
ninute.  the  very  second,  you  aren't  positive 
;.!  lut  where  to  draw  the  line,  you  give  the 
c  :poration  the  right  to  attack  a  school 
s;  tern  which  not  you,  nor  the  commtmity, 
r,'  :  even  competent  experts,  consider  bad, 
b;;:  which  only  the  chief  executive  of  the 
c'  -poration  believes  bad. 

it  is  considered  part  of  a  corporation's 
r  ial  responsibility  to  spend  corporation 
funds  in  the  form  of  tax-deductible  contrl- 
bi. lions  to  educational  institutions.  Who 
ci>  ides  what  kind  of  educational  Instltu- 
t:  ns?  How  about  a  school  that  trains 
n'.  sslonarles  to  convert  nonconformists  to 
ti.r'  true  religions,  or  something  equally  as 
r>  note. 

It's  too  easy  for  a  corporation  executive 
tu  huy  into  the  establishment  ixsing  stock- 
h  ider's  funds  for  contributions.  There  are 
a  .roup  of  "in"  businessmen  In  this  country 
Who  believe  that  the  power  they  have  through 
thrir  control  of  capital  goods  and  financial 
re  ources  Is  threatened  by  the  Increasing 
p  ver  of  Government.  They  lead  the  cam- 
p  -gn  to  make  business  more  responsible. 
They  want  more  self -regulation.  They  want 
b  ,iness  to  assume  more  social  responsibility. 
This  appears  to  be  a  formula  that  will  make 
n    re  governmental  intervention  unnecessary. 

'.Ve  don't  need  more  consumer  councils, 
P'  the  song  goes.  Business  Is  protecting  the 
c>  isumer.  We  don't  need  more  stringent 
p.  kaging  rules  to  prevent  small  quantities 
fr  m  being  represented  as  more  by  huge 
ci  :  tainers. 

vVe  must  face  the  fact  that  we're  in  a 
p:  )fit  system.  Only  utilities  can  operate 
bf  nevolently.  The  balance  of  us  must  keep 
h  rnping  every  day.  There  Is  a  place  for 
b:  iness  statesmanship,  but  that  place  Is 
s'   nding  up  and   fighting  for  the  right  to 


make  a  profit,  today,  tomorrow,  and  the  next 
day.  It  is  the  iceponslbllity  of  business  to 
make  a  profit,  and  the  responsibility  of 
government  to  see  that  management  con- 
ducts Its  business  within  the  law  and,  If 
the  law  does  not  protect  the  public  ade- 
quately, to  create  new  laws. 

Public  relations,  properly  used,  can  help 
business  make  money.  But  It  cant  be  hon- 
estly used  to  set  business  up  as  the  high 
priest  of  our  culture.  To  create  a  corporate 
"image"  of  social  responsibility  for  com- 
munal welfare  would  be  just  that,  creating 
an  Image,  and  nothing  more. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  policing 
industry  lies  not  with  Industry  Itself,  but 
rather  with  government,  its  social  agencies, 
and  concerned  private  citizens.  Any  busi- 
ness attempt  at  social  responsibility  Is 
phony,  as  obvious  as  the  business  paternal- 
ism of  a  few  generations  that  built  mill- 
towns,  factory  stores,  and  kept  employees 
forever  in  hock. 

Paradoxically,  tlie  business  management 
tliat  wants  to  improve  its  corporate  image 
In  the  area  of  social  responsibility  is.  at  the 
level  of  the  private  citizen,  hardly  ever  found 
in  the  ranks  of  those  concerned  with  and 
active  in  these  areas,  such  as  civil  rights, 
welfare,  public  housing,  and  simUar  activi- 
ties. It  Is  the  sheerest  hypocrisy  for  the 
man  in  business  to  try  to  create  an  Image 
of  corporate  responsibility  while  at  the  same 
time,  as  a  private  citizen,  to  Ignore  com- 
pletely these  responsibilities. 

Let  business  stick  to  making  money,  gov- 
ernment to  regulating  business,  and  man- 
agement, as  private  citizens,  to  contributing 
time,  talent,  and  abilities  in  areas  of  social 
action.  Each  then  will  be  operating  properly 
within  the  limits  of  Its  honest  concern. 


Minnesota  Supports  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Amendments  of  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9, 1965 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8310 
is  viewed  by  the  experts  in  vocational 
rehabilitation  as  a  significant  step  for- 
ward in  our  policy  in  this  area. 

I  have  long  felt  that  Congress,  in  co- 
operation with  the  States,  could  make 
important  changes  in  our  vocational  re- 
habilitation p>olicy. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Peterson,  acting  assistant 
commissioner  for  rehabilitation  and 
special  education  for  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota's Department  of  Education  has 
written  me  indicating  the  support  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  for  this  bill,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Mr. 
Peterson's  letter  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

State  of  Minnesota. 
Department  of  Edxtcation. 
St..Paul.  Minn.,  June  7.  1965. 
The  Honorable  Donald  M.  Fraser, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Fraser:  Minnesota 
has  been  a  leader  in  providing  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  its  handicapped  citizens 
Since  the  inception  of  the  rehabilitation 
program  In  1919.  The  strength  of  the  pro- 
gram stems  from  the  type  of  relationship 
that  exists  between  the  Federal  establish- 
ment   and    the     State    operating    program. 


Periodically,  the  State-Federal  program  has 
been  modified  and  redefined  to  Improve  and 
perfect  the  basic  structxire  of  this  partner- 
ship in  service  to  oiir  handicapped  citizens. 
The  last  great  milestone  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion effort  occurred  with  the  passage  of  Pub- 
lic Law  565  cited  as  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Amendments  of  1954.  Since  this 
giant  step  was  made  a  number  of  changes 
have  developed  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the 
State's  rehabilitation  program  as  conditioned 
by  the  great  demands  placed  upon  the  pro- 
gram to  serve  more  adequately  the  handi- 
capped of  the  State.  The  cc«nplexity  of  the 
cases  being  served — such  as  the  mentaUy  re- 
tarded, the  mentally  ill.  and  the  older  dis- 
abled worker — call  for  a  strengthening  of 
the  State  program  as  well  as  the  community 
based  rehabilitation  resources  that  are  a  vital 
component  in  the  rehabllitatlcm  effort. 

H.R.  8310  emtKxlies  amendments  to  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  (Public  Law  565)  which  will 
strengthen  the  rehabUltation  effort  in  Min- 
nesota. This  bill  Is  presently  awaiting  ac- 
tion by  the  House  Rules  Committee,  and  In 
all  probability  will  be  schediiled  for  House 
action  in  the  near  future.  On  behalf  of  the 
rehabilitation  effort  In  Minnesota.  I  am  ask- 
ing for  your  active  support  of  H.R.  8310  In 
urging  prompt  and  favorable  consideration 
of  this  measure  by  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  a  prompt  scheduling  for  House 
action. 

Humanitarian  and  economic  reasons  are 
compelling  Justification  for  ameliorating  de- 
pendency of  the  handicapped  In  our  midst. 

We  will  be  most  grateful  tor  your  consid- 
eration and  support  of  this  Important  meas- 
ure to  strengthen  the  rehabilitation  effort 
in  Minnesota. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  L.  Peterson. 
Acting  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Re- 
habilitation and  Special  Education. 


Hoch  Career  Recalled 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KAirSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  an  editorial  from  the  To- 
peka,  Kans.,  Daily  Capital  concerning 
the  lasting  contributions  of  a  distin- 
guished Kansas  family  to  government, 
public  service,  and  journalism  in  my 
State.  The  editorial  follows: 
Hoch   Career  Recalled 

Newspapers  with  "40  Years  Ago"  columns 
this  week  recorded  the  death  of  E.  W.  Hoch. 
who  served  Kansas  as  Governor  from  1905  to 
1909. 

Mr.  Hoch  died  at  age  76  on  June  1.  1925. 
at  Marlon,  where  he  was  a  newspaper  editor 
for  many  years.  For  a  half  century  he  was 
prominent   in   Kansas  political   affairs. 

Mr.  Hoch's  rise  to  prominence  was  typical 
of  the  self-made  men  of  his  time.  He  came 
to  Kansas  from  Kentucky,  where  he  had 
worked  in  a  newspaper  otfice,  and  preempted 
a  quarter  of  a  section  of  land  near  Florence. 
Crop  faihires  brought  hard  times,  however, 
and  he  bought  the  Marion  Record.  One 
biographer  says  the  newspaper  plant  was 
then  worth  •1,000. 

The  political  career  of  Mr.  Hoch  started 
In  the  1880'8.  He  was  speaker  pro  tempore 
of  the  Kansas  House  of  Representatives 
when  the  house  was  besieged  by  the  militia 
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of  Populist  Got.  L.  D.  Lewelllng  in  tht 
famed  "legislative  war"  of  1883. 

Governor  Hoch  was  outstanding  aa  a  pub- 
lic speaker.  For  several  years  attet  leaving 
the  Governor's  ofiQce,  he  was  one  of  th« 
prominent  lecturers  of  the  Chautauqua 
circuit. 

The  Daily  Capital  said,  at  the  time  Mr. 
Hoch  died,  that  "Next  to  WUllam  Jennings 
Bryan,  Governor  Hoch  Is  said  to  have  drawn 
the  highest  pay  ot  any  American  lecturer  In 
Chautauqua  work." 

Homer  Hoch.  son  of  the  Governor,  was  to 
continue  the  family  prominence  In  Kansafi 
politics.  Homer,  a  lawyer  and  Washbiim 
graduate,  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1919 
and  served  seven  consecutive  terms.  Later 
he  was  chairman  of  the  State  corporation 
commission  and  a  justice  of  the  State  su- 
preme court.  He  was  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Leslie  L.  Saylor,  of  Topeka,  and  Wharton 
Hoch,  who  has  continued  to  publish  the 
family  newspaper  at  Marion. 

The  "40  Years  Ago"  item  noting  Governor 
Hoch's  death  recalls  the  career  of  an  out- 
standing Kansan  who  served  his  State  well. 


WBBF  Endorses  Sol  Linowitz'  Views  on 
Vietnam  "Teach-In*" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

OF  NEW   TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15.  1965 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
editorial  comment  broadcast  to  its  lis- 
teners last  week,  radio  station  WBBF, 
which  serves  a  large  area  of  the  36th 
Congressional  District  in  and  around 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  paid  tribute  to  my  con- 
stitutent,  Sol  M.  Linowitz,  for  his  state- 
nient*  about  recent  "teach-ins"  that  have 
questioned  the  conduct  of  American  for- 
eign policy. 

I  find  Mr.  Linowitz  expertly  entitled  to 
examine  and  evaluate  what  is  good  and 
what  is  bad  for  the  United  States  as  it 
respects  our  international  involvements. 
He  has  had  a  long  association  with  pub- 
lic and  private  efforts  to  strengthen  and 
support  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Lino- 
witz chaiis  the  U.S.  State  Department's 
Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Organizations,  and  just  recently  was  se- 
lected by  President  Johnson  for  service 
with  other  distinguished  citizens  on  a 
special  committee  formed  to  advise  the 
administration  on  foreign  assistance 
programs  and  proposals. 

That  WBBF  chose  to  repeat  remarks 
from  a  recent  speech  by  Mr.  Linowitz  in 
ordei-  to  manifest  its  position  on  the 
"teach-ins."  I  believe  offers  further 
weight  to  the  case  for  careful  attention 
to  his  point  of  view. 

In  sharing  this  WBBF  editorial  with 
my  colleagues,  may  I  say  with  reference 
to  its  subject  that  foreign  policy  dis- 
cussion by  all  citizens  must  always  be 
welcome,  but  let  us  strive  to  keep  it.'=- 
diiection  constructive  and  positive. 

Mr.  Linowitz  and  the  "Teach-Ins" 
WBBF  is  far  from  enthuslajstlc  about  the 
Vietnam  teach-ins  that  have  been  taking 
place  at  some  of  our  universities.  Speaking 
at  Hamilton  College,  Xerox  Board  Chairman 
Sol  M.  Linowitz  expressed  views  that  coincide 
with  ours.     Said  Mr.  Linowitz: 


"jc^nlng  •  protect  Is  not  the  same  as  offer- 
ing a  aolutlcn;  and  tnM  lavdveniBnt  in  an 
Issue  calls  for  far  more  than  carrying  a  ban- 
ner or  joining  a  mardi.  Protest  for  ths  sake 
of  protest  la  not  •  •  •  the  same  as  objec- 
Un  analysis.  And  eloquence  for  the  sake 
of  eloquence  •  •  •  can  be  not  only  Irrele- 
vant but  harmfxil  when  the  issue  at  stake 
Involves  a  critical  foreign  policy  of  deep 
eoncem  to  the  entire  Nation. 

"At  least  some  ot  the  teach-ins  seem  to 
have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  major  charge 
placed  up)on  a  college  and  a  university  is  not 
only  to  stimulate  concern  about  issues,  but 
also  to  convey  a  real  understanding  of  the 
Importance  of  forming  judgments  on  the 
basis  of  relevant  facts  weighed  with  clarity 
and  objectivity.  And  it  is  at  a  college  or  uni- 
versity— above  aU  other  places — that  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  the  measured  and 
rational  course  rather  than  the  emotional 
and  Impetuotis  will  prevail." 

That  view,  expressed  by  Rochesters  Sol 
Linowitz,  expresses,  better  than  we  cotUd 
express  it,  the  WBBP  view  on  the  subject  of 
the  Vietnam   t«ach-in.         j 


Lack  of  Farmworkers  Leaves  Skilled 
Workers  Unemployed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFCttNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
those  who  suggest  that  only  the  farmer 
is  being  penalized  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  permit  impoi-ta- 
tion  of  temporaiT.  supplemental  farm 
labor,  I  insei't  the  following  telegram.  I 
hope  Members  with  large,  vocal  union 
membership  will  read  it. 

Union  members  on  the  scene  who  know 
the  situation  intimately  urge  me  to  help 
obtain  adequate,  competent,  reliable 
farm  labor  so  that  the  union  members 
employed  in  industries  allied  with  agri- 
cultui'e  can  go  back  to  work. 

King  City.  Calif. 

BX-RT  L.  Tai.cutt. 
Congressmaji. 
WasJtington.  DC: 

We  have  accepted  all  recruits  available 
under  the  Department  of  Labors  State  and 
interstate  program.  They  leave  as  fast  as 
they  come  Some  are  too  young.  Some  are 
too  old.  Some  are  skid-ro\v  types.  As  we 
have  stated  before,  we  were  the  first  to  go 
with  the  program  last  yefir  and  used  no 
braceros  in  our  carrot  fields.  The  results 
were  disastrous — this  year  we  were  forced  to 
destroy  400  acres  in  Imperial  Valley.  Now 
we  are  facing  the  same  tliiDg  in  the  Salinas 
Valley.  Some  recruited  wiiricers  remain  on 
the  job  but  the  wage  cost  i.s  more  tlian  the 
selling  price  of  the  carrot.s.  and  the  market 
is  good.  Please,  plea.'^e  we  beg  you  to  do 
sometlilng  about  it  I  do  not  want  to  de- 
stroy foodstuflf  that  hvingry  people  need.  We 
have  250  \inion  workers  on  our  3  packing 
sheds  and  practically  all  are  drawing  partial 
tuiemployinent  benefits  because  we  cannot 
get  sufflcient  carrots  harvested. 

Anthoxy  Maccio 
President .   Carl  Josrpti    ^Taggio.   Inc. 

Ca!i  you  imagine  skilled  agiiculture 
shed  woi'kers  hoing  unemployed  and 
drawin?  unemployment  benefits  when 
their  employer  is  plowing  under  mature 


vegetables  and  valuable  food  is  wasting 
in  the  fields?     Well,  it  is  true. 

There  Is  nothing  to  process,  grade,  bo.x. 
package,  refrigerate,  transport,  or  sell  if 
the  carrots  cannot  be  harvested.  Only 
the  Department  of  Labor  can  alleviat*^ 
this  monstrous  disaster. 


The  25  Years  in  Communist  Russian 
Slavery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imdor 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  by  re- 
quest of  my  constituent,  Mr.  Leonaid 
Valiukas.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Americans  for  Congression.il 
Action  To  Free  the  Baltic  States : 
The  25  Years  i.n-  Communist  Russian  Sl\'. - 

FRY — Soviet   Genocidal   Practices   in   i    :- 

Baltic  States 

Since  June  15.  1940,  the  Baltic  States  h.  .c 
been  suffering  in  the  Soviet  captivity.  Ti.e 
Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithuania.  Lat\'.! 
and  Estonia  by  force  of  arms. 

The  Baltic  States  have  never  experieiv  td 
in  their  long  history  through  centuries  si:  h 
an  extermination  and  annihilation  of  tlifir 
people  as  during  this  Soviet  occupation  sir.  i^ 
June  15.  1940.  During  the  last  25  years  •:.(' 
countries  lost  more  than  one-fourtli  of  tli'  i.' 
entire  population.  Hundreds  of  thoiisar.i- 
of  Lithuanians.  Latvians,  and  Estoni;:  s 
were  murdered  by  the  Kremlin  despott  .- 
died  in  exile  in  Soviet  slave-labor  can;ps 
and  prisons  in  Siberia  and  other  places 
Communist  Russia,  At  least  20  percent 
the  present  population  of  Soviet-occup'  ; 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  are  not  t  .• 
Baits,  but  the  Soviet  colonists.  The  gei;  - 
cidal  operations  and  practices  being  carried 
out  by  the  Soviets  continue  with  no  ei.d 
in  sight.  Bearing  in  mind  tliat  all  of  i'..e 
murdered  and  deported  people  have  been 
the  most  educated,  courageous,  industric;.?. 
co.mprising  the  strongest  elements  of  -.he 
countries,  the  losses  in  population  becon.e 
more  terrible  and  almost  fatal  to  the  s'  :- 
vival  of  the  Lithuanian.  Latvian,  and  I  - 
tonian  nations. 

But  let  us  now  return  to  tlie  details  : 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania.  At  '  e 
same  time  that  the  forces  of  occupation  wtri' 
entrenching  themselves  and  the  mock  e!>  - 
tions  were  being  carried  out  in  1940.  lead* :~ 
and  active  members  of  all  non-Commun:-" 
political  parties  and  thousands  of  piib.ir 
officials  were  arrested.  This  was  but  a  prt - 
lude  to  one  of  the  most  despicable  acts  i 
modern  times;  namely,  the  mass  depor-  - 
tions  that  ensued.  Interrupted  only  b\ 
temporary  Nazi  occupation  of  Lithua... 
from  1941  to  1944.  when  tlie  Soviets  reo  - 
cupied  Lithuania,  these  deportations  w«-;'.t 
on  for  abotit  a  decade.  People  from  evf-rv 
walk  of  life,  even  old  and  dying  people.  \v-.:e 
put  on  cattle  freight  cars  for  the  3-wtek 
journey  to  Siberia  or  remote  areas  near  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  number  of  all  the  ■;f- 
portees  amovuited  to  about  20  percent  : 
the  population,  or  600.000  Lithuanians.  In 
two  nights  alone  of  June  1941,  34.260  Li'M- 
uanians  were  deported  to  the  horribly  mist  r- 
able  conditions  of  the  slave-labor  camp.- 
The  consequent  death  toll  of  these  deporttes 
was  very  high. 
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With  the  increase  of  physical  terrorization 
by  the  Soviets,  a  strong  Lithuanian  under- 
ground resistance  organization  was  formed 
.tnd  fought  the  Soviets.  It  was  an  heroic 
and  widespread  resistance  movement,  but  It 
was  a  costly  one:  after  the  war  about  30,000 
died  In  battles  with  Russian  Communists. 

If  we  demand  for  freedom  from  Portugal 
for  Angola,  full  freedom  for  the  black  popu- 
lation of  Africa,  we  should  do  exactly  the 
same  thing  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  The 
Baltic  States  are  more  than  700-year-old 
nations  and  they  have  the  same  (or  even 
more)  right  to  be  free  and  independent  as 
.lUy  new  state  In  Asia  or  Africa.  We  should 
have  a  single  standard  for  freedom.  Its 
denial  In  the  whole  or  in  part,  any  place  In 
fhe  world,  including  the  Soviet  Union  is 
■^urely  Intolerable. 


'Birth  Control"  or  "Control  of  Birth"— 
Moral,   Religious,   or   Legal? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, May  13,  1965,  a  resident  of  Valley 
Stream,  Long  Island,  in  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York,  which 
I  am  proud  to  represent  in  Congress,  was 
Lirrested  for  disseminating  birth  control 
information  in  violation  of  the  New  York 
State  penal  law,  section   1142  entitled 

Indecent  Articles." 

My  mail  has  been  heavy  since  the  ar- 
rest  mentioned   above   and    the   wide- 

pread  press  coverage  of  the  incident,  in 
vur  daily  and  weekly  press.  This  state- 
ment is  not  in  any  way  an  attempt  to 

adge  the  wisdom  of  the  statute,  or  pre- 

udge  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  de- 
fendant or  pass  on  the  constitutionality 
if  the  State  law  in  question  but  rather  to 
i  ighlight  the  issues  involved  in  birth 
control  legislation  in   general.     Should 

oirth  control"  or  "control  of  birth"  be 
;  subject  of  moral,  religious,  or  legal 
( oncem? 

The  New  York  State  penal  law,  section 
:142,  provides  that  it  shall  be  a  mis- 
demeanor "to  give  information  or  show 
ca  device  or  a  drug  or  medicine  purporting 
1 0  be  for  the  prevention  of  conception  or 
to  give  orally  such  information  as  to  how 
.^ame  can  be  purchased."  The  case  now 
inder  consideration  in  the  First  District 
c  ourt  of  Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  involves 

0  32-year-old  former  pharmaceutical 
company  executive  charged  with  com- 
mission of  a  crime  for  violation  of  section 
1 1 42.  The  defendant  has  asked  the  court 
to  dismiss  the  charge  on  the  ground  that 
ine  law  is  imconstitutional. 

In  recent  months  the  question  of  birth 
c  'iitrol  and  birth  control  laws  has  been 
t':ie  subject  of  dialog  among  clergymen, 
attorneys,  and  citizens  concerned  with 
the  population  explosion  and  the  blight 
of  povej-ty  in  our  Nation.  The  U.S.  Su- 
ijreme  Court  has  handed  down  a  land- 
mark decision  striking  down  a  Con- 
r.octicut  birth  control  law  enacted  in 

1  ^79  forbidding  the  use  of  contraceptives 
by  anyone,  Including  married  couples. 


The  New  York  law  in  question  was 
enacted  84  years  ago. 

It  is  not  the  responsibility  of  a  Con- 
gressman to  comment  on  the  merits  of  a 
controversy  pending  in  the  local  courts. 
It  is.  however,  the  resFwnsibility  of  a 
Representative  to  inform  his  constitu- 
ents of  developments  on  issues  which 
may  have  an  impact  on  their  lives, 
whether  moral,  religious,  or  legal. 

In  a  world  where  one-third  of  the 
population  goes  to  sleep  himgry  every 
night;  where  children  suffer  from  the 
diseases  of  malnutrition  and  together 
with  their  parents  are  dying  of  starva- 
tion; the  United  States  is  being  urged  to 
send  birth  control  information,  as  well 
as  drugs  and  devices  to  control  the 
growth  of  the  population,  should  the  de- 
cision to  do  so  be  based  upon — moral — 
religious  or  legal  grounds  or  a  combina- 
tion of  each  of  them? 

I  am  inserting  at  this  point  excerpts 
from  editorials  and  news  reports  relating 
to  this  question  which  outline  the  moral, 
religious,  social,  and  legal  principles  and 
issues  which  have  been  raised  by  both  the 
Valley  Stream  incident  and  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  May  7,  1965: 

[From  the  Long  Island  Press,  April  18,  1965) 

He'll  Defy  the  Law  To  Teach  Birth  Control 

IN  THE    Slums 

A  one-man  effort  to  disseminate  birth  con- 
trol devices  and  information  in  underprivi- 
leged neighborhoods  of  the  metropolitan  area 
will  begin  tomorrow. 

The  man  Is  William  R.  Baird,  of  North  Val- 
ley Stream,  a  32-year-old  medical  director 
of  a  pharmaceutical  company. 

Baird  plans  to  enter  the  neighborhoods  in 
his  mobile  "Plan  Van"  and  set  up  his  birth 
control  clinic.  He  Is  fully  aware,  he  said, 
that  he  will  be  breaking  the  law  by  doing  so. 

"I  may  get  arrested,"  he  said,  "but  I  feel 
this  Is  something  that  must  be  done." 

He  emphasized  it  is  not  his  intent  to  make 
himself  a  martyr  in  a  test  of  the  law's  con- 
stitutionality. "My  only  goal  is  to  help  those 
poor  people  stand  on  their  own  feet,"  Baird 
said. 

Baird  is  outspoken  in  his  condemnation  of 
the  New  York  State  law  which  makes  it  a 
crime  "to  give  information  or  show  a  device 
or  a  drug  or  medicine  purporting  to  be  for  the 
prevention  of  conception  or  to  give  orally 
such  information  as  to  how  same  can  be 
purchased." 

"It  Is  my  firm  belief,"  Baird  said,  "that  no 
law.  no  matter  how  right  its  Intent,  should 
Invade  the  sanctity  of  a  married  couple's 
bedroom  to  dictate  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong." 

Violation  of  the  law  could  result  in  a  $2,000 
fine  or  2  years  Imprisonment  or  both,  he  said. 

Bairds  van  Is  equipped  to  handle  30  per- 
sons an  hour.  He  said  he  will  show  them 
"what  they  can  gain"  by  practicing  various 
birth  control  methcxls. 

He  said  he  wlU  distribute  to  them  free 
of  charge  "nonprescriptive  methcxls  such  as 
creams,  suppositories.  Jellies  and  condoms." 
He  said  he  will  Inform  the  people  where  they 
can  go  to  obtain  further  information  on  the 
subject. 

There  will  be  no  commercial  aspects  to 
this.  Baird  pointed  out,  since  he  wUl  dis- 
tribute the  prcxiucts  of  many  companies. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  noted.  "I  haven't 
told  my  own  employer  about  this  •  •  •  and 
I'm  not  sure  what  his  reaction  will  be." 

Baird  l>elieves  the  problems  of  drug  ad- 
diction and  Juvenile  delinquency  are  closely 
associated  with  the  problem  of  large  fami- 
lies in  which  parents  have  little  control  over 
their  children. 

"The  strength  of  our  Nation  Is  based  on 
the  strength  of  the   family   unit.     What  1 


am  attempting  to  do  is  show  these  people 
how  to  make  the  family  unit  stronger  by 
controlling  its  size,"  he  said. 

Balrd's  Plan  Van  Is  finished  off  Inside  like 
a  living  room.  "We  want  to  make  the  people 
feel  like  they're  walking  Into  the  home  of  a 
friend."  Baird  explained. 

Accompanying  him  on  his  tour  will  be  a 
nurse,  a  minister,  a  rabbi,  a  pharmacist,  a 
physician  and  a  Spanish  Interpreter — all 
volunteers. 

Baird  said  he  has  been  saving  money  for 
more  than  2  years  to  launch  the  project. 
He  paid  for  all  the  equipment,  including 
the  van.  the  literature  and  the  birth  control 
devices.  They  cost  him  more  than  94.000, 
he  said. 

Baird  said  he  Is  disturbed  particularly 
over  the  failure  of  elected  officials  to  set  up 
birth  control  clinics  in  Nassau. 

Baird  is  looking  for  volunteers  to  help 
with  the  campaign  and  has  set  up  a  non- 
profit. State-chartered  group  c&lled  the 
Parent's  Aid  Society  for  this  purpose. 

He  lives  with  his  wife,  Eve.  and  their  four 
young  children  at  1269  G  Street.  North  Valley 
Stream. 


I  Prom  the  Village  Leader,  May  5.   1965] 

R.V.C.  Priest  Answers  Streamer   on  Birth 

Control  Method  Views 

(By  Norman  Jay) 

On  Wednesday,  April  7,  this  paper  pub- 
lished an  Interview  with  Mr.  William  Baird 
titled  "Validity  of  Birth  Control  Laws  Ques- 
tioned by  Valley  Stream  Man." 

Many  of  our  readers  felt  that  since  Mr. 
Baird  had  said  he  would  welcome  the 
Catholic  viewpoint  on  the  subject  that  we 
should  consult  with  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  man  best  informed  would  be  the  coordi- 
nator of  the  family  planning  information 
centers  with  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Rock- 
ville  Centre.    He  Is  Father  Richard  P.  Hendel. 

FATHER   HENDEL 

We  talked  with  Father  Hendel  at  the  chan- 
cery office  in  Rockville  Centre. 

OPINION 

My  first  question  to  Father  Hendel  was. 
"Father  Hendel,  what  did  you  think  about 
the  article  by  Mr.  Baird?" 

"Norman,  the  article  concerning  Mr.  Baird 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  and  I  read 
it  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  He  Indi- 
cates in  his  statement  that  he  does  not  have 
the  c<x)peration  or  the  assistance  of  a  Cath- 
olic on  his  panel. 

FAMILY   PLANNING 

"Since  the  prt^ram  has  to  do  with  family 
planning,  I  was  quite  surprised  that  Mr. 
Baird  made  no  reference  to  our  program 
which  Bishop  Kellenberg  announced  pub- 
licly and  undertook  first  on  a  pilot  program 
basis.  Having  seen  the  proven  success  of  It. 
he  continued  and  expanded  the  program.  It 
is  aimed  at  providing  Catholics  first  (al- 
though we  have  had  non -Catholics  avail 
themselves  of  this  service)  with  family 
planning  Information. 

"Perhaps  I  might  at  this  time.  Norman, 
either  answer  questions  or  give  you  some  of 
the  specifics  of  the  family  planning  centers 
which  are  now  In  operation  In  our  dicwese." 

HISTORY 

"Father,  would  you  be  gcxxl  enough  to  tell 
me  what  Is  family  planning  and,  briefly,  the 
historical  background,  of  family  planning — 
and  just  how  many  centers  there  are  avail- 
able to  people?" 

"Norman,  first  of  all.  It  became  a  quite 
obvious  problem  to  many  CathoUc  people  in 
our  community — It  became  apparent  to 
priests  and  certainly  the  Bishop — that  people 
were  facing  problems  in  our  current  society — 
the  solution  to  which  involved  the  size  of 
their  families.  When  we  speak  of  family 
planning  In  a  very  loose  definition  we  would 
mean  this  •  •  •  How  a  Catholic  couple  can 
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so  plan  the  size  of  their  family  that  they 
mlgtit  in  good  conscience  fulfill  all  their 
obligations  as  married  people  and  as  parents. 
"Now,  if  parents  are  to  fulfill  their  reepon- 
slblUty  toward  their  children,  many  are 
convinced  that  they  mxust  either  si>ace  or  per- 
haps curtail  the  possibility  of  future  chil- 
dren. This  is  a  legitimate  and  proper  goal. 
The  big  and  difflciilt  question — how  to  do 
this  in  good  conscience." 

BISHOP  KELLENBERG 

'The  program  that  Bishop  Kellenberg 
eventually  established  then  moved  into  its 
first  stage,  which  was  to  bring  together  par- 
ish priests,  doctors,  moral  theologians,  psy- 
chiatrists, in  committee  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lem." 

NUMBER 

"Father,  mtiy  I  ask  again  how  many  centers 
are  there  where  this  information  is  dissemi- 
nated?" 

"Well.  Norman,  before  I  give  the  niunber, 
may  I  add : 

"Bishop  Kellenberg  set  up  this  committee 
and  after  many  meetings  they  came  up  with 
the  plan  whereby  a  pilot  program  was  set 
up  at  Mercy  Hospital  in  April  of  1964.  The 
program  began  operating  with  a  priest  who 
spoke  very  briefly  to  a  group  of  couples  in- 
terested In  this  program  (there  by  previoxis 
appointment) .  and  gave  a  talk  on  the  religi- 
ous and  moral  aspects  of  the  rhythm  system." 

SECOND  STAGE 

"Then  the  second  stage  of  the  program 
(that  we  run  each  week) — a  doctor  spoke 
to  the  entire  group  on  the  general  methods 
Involved  in  the  rhythm  method.  Then  each 
couple  in  a  private  interview  with  a  doctor 
had  the  rhsrthm  system  personalized  for  their 
particular  \ise." 

ONLY    METHOD 

"Father,  may  I  ask  whether  •  *  •  you 
consider  the  rhythm  system  the  only  method 
of  birth  control  or  are  there  any  other  sys- 
tems that  the  Catholic  Chiu-ch  would  es- 
pouse, and  lastly,  do  you  consider  the  rhythm 
method  effective?" 

"Norman,  that  is  a  very  good  and  compre- 
hensive question." 

"Many  people  in  speaking  of  birth  control 
generally,  seem  to  look  to  birth  control  as 
a  panacea,  a  cure-all  for  all  the  problems  of 
the  world  •  •  •  marital  probems,  economic 
probems.  food  problems,  etc.  I  think  this 
is  unrealistic.  Even  if  we  limit  the  answer 
to  marital  problems,  birth  control  is  no 
magic  cure-all  or  solution  to  all  the  problems. 

"The  family  planning  information  center 
of  which  I  have  spoken  is  an  attempt  to 
make  available  another  possible  source  of 
assistance  to  people  in  solving  their  diffi- 
culties." 

ONLY     METHOD? 

"Is  the  rhythm  system  the  only  solution 
to  birth  control?  I  would  doubt  that.  As 
of  the  moment  I  would  say  this,  that  the 
only  way  that  a  couple  can  in  good  con- 
science accomplish  the  purpose  of  either 
curtailing,  controlling,  or  spacing  possible 
conceptions  is  by  some  type  of  periodic  con- 
tinence.    In  this,  I  refer  to  Catholic  couples." 

EFFECTIVENESS 

"Now.  what  about  its  effectiveness?  The 
program  which  we  have  run  for  a  year  now  at 
Mercy  Hospital — by  all  methods  that  we  have 
of  measuring — the  rhythm  system  is  as  good 
and  as  effective  as  any  of  the  contraceptive 
devices  in  use  today.  The  only  method  that 
surpasses  all  of  these  is  'the  pill'  which  per- 
haps is  about  99  percent  effective." 

PILL 

"Father,  you  said  'the  pill.'  but  would  'the 
piir  be  an  acceptable  method  for  use  by 
Catholic  couples?" 

"Well.  Norman,  Im  happy  you  phrased  the 
question  the  way  you  did  •  •  •  'The  plU'  to- 
day not  only  may  be  used  but  is  being  used 
by  many  couples  under  direction  and  with 
the  advice  of  a  physician  where  the  health  of 


an  individual  is  concerned  and  this  medica- 
tion like  any  other  medloation  will  help  solve 
some  medical  problem.  I  am  sure  all  ot  your 
readecs  have  seen  a  good  deal  over  the  past 
year  and  very  recently  the  press  release  from 
the  Vatican  where  Pope  Paul  spoke  to  a  com- 
mission, whlcih  he  himself  had  established 
about  a  year  ago,  and  kept  vmder  absolute 
secrecy.  He  met  with  them  to  receive  tiheir 
first  report  on  a  study  of  the  entire  situation 
of  family  planning — its  morality — the  use  of 
'the  plir  etc.  According  to  published  reports 
the  only  £igreement  that  the  grroup  reached 
was  this  •  •  •  they  could  not  agree." 

INVITATION 

'•Father.  I'd  stUl  like  to  aak  one  question. 
Would  you  under  any  circumstances  consider 
the  in\'itation  of  Mr.  Baird  to  have  a  Catholic 
explain  the  rhythm  system  to  those  that 
want  to  know  about  It,  on  his  plan  van?" 

"Norman.  I  did  see  an  open  invitation  for 
Catholics  to  join  Mr.  Baird  on  his  ^-an.  I 
would  say  this,  we  have  experienced  many 
diflBculties  In  getting  people  who  are  first  of 
all  professionally  competent  to  give  sound 
advice  free  on  their  own  time  " 

VES 

"Now.  perhaps  on  some  one  accasion.  we 
would  be  very  happy  to  have  jomeone  explain 
what  our  work  is.  what  our  goals  are.  We 
live,  we  understand  (and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Baird 
does  also)  in  a  very  oompleic  society — a  so- 
ciety which  represents  many  different  types 
of  thinking,  codes  of  rrftwals  and  each  of  us, 
ultimately,  must  answer  to  our  own  con- 
science." 

CATHOLICS 

"We  realize  that  the  Catliblic  segment  of 
the  community  might  not  agree  with  every- 
thing that  Mr.  Baird  says  and  perhaps  vice 
versa,  but  we  would  acknowledge  the  sin- 
cerity of  Mr.  Baird 's  program.  We  might 
even  on  some  prearranged  occasion  have 
someone  representing  our  family  planning 
information  center  explain  the  program  Just 
as  it  is  in  operation  for  us  today.  However, 
Mr.  Baird's  goals  are  perhaps  different  than 
our  goals.  We  are  piusuing  ours  and  we  have 
no  objection  to  Mr.  Baird  puBsuing  his,  and  I 
see  no  area  of  direct  or  immediate  conflict." 


I  From  Newsday.  June  9.  1965  | 
Two    Significant   Dicisions 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  handed  down  two  significant  decisions. 
The  first  outlaws  the  Connecticut  birth  con- 
trol law.  dating  from  1879,  forbidding  the  use 
of  contraceptives  by  anyone,  including  mar- 
ried couples.  The  basis  for  the  ruling  was 
that  the  law  abridged  the  concept  of  privacy 
set  forth  broadly  in  the  Constitution.  The  re- 
sult may  be  a  major  step  toward  striking 
down  laws  in  29  States,  including  New  York, 
which  limit  birth  control  activities.  A  bill 
to  liberalize  the  sale  of  contraceptives  by 
pharmacists  to  adults  only,  but  banning  ad- 
vertising of  such  articles,  is  pending  In  the 
New  York  State  Scnat.e  and  ought  to  be 
approved. 

The  Court's  rtiling  on  birth  control,  which 
in  the  past  has  generated  so  much  emotion, 
comes  at  a  time  wlien  some  segments  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Unit«d  States  have 
relaxed  their  insistence  upon  government 
regulations  in  this  field.  Richard  Cardinal 
Cushing,  archibishop  of  Boston,  supports  the 
legalizing  of  birth  control  information  and 
devices  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  sound 
ground  that  Catholics  do  not  seek  to  Impose 
by  law  their  moral  views  on  other  niembers 
of  society.  In  his  attitude,  he  has  the  back- 
ing of  prominent  laymen  elsewhere  in  the 
country. 

At  a  time  when  the  popuiution  explosion  is 
causing  such  grave  worldwide  concern,  the 
Court's  ruling  serves  as  a  guidepost  for  Amer- 
icans. Those  whose  conscience  forbids  them 
to  use  contraceptives  will  continue  to  avoid 
them.  Others  who  wish  to  limit  their  fam- 
ilies  ■will    be    free    to    pr.(rt:ce    birth    control 


without  stigma — assuming  that  the  decision 
is  accepted  by  the  States  that  now  impose 
restrictions. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I  suggest  that   we   ai  ■ 
dealing  primarily  with  a  moral  princi- 
ple— one  which  perhaps  should  not  b 
dealt  with  by  a  statute. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  Book  of  Genesi- 
38:  8-10,  that  which  Onan  did.  'was  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  The  Catholic 
Church,  as  Pope  Paul  VI  recently  stated. 
also  recognizes  the  multiple  aspects  o: 
this  grave  problem  and  is  now  carry:  r.j 
on  a  dialog  on  the  entire  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  1142  of  the  Nov 
York  State  penal  law,  enacted  more  than 
84  years  ago,  is  more  honored  in  thv 
breach.  It  is  well  known  that  many 
pharmacists  and  diniggists  in  the  State 
of  New  York  have  been  guilty  of  re- 
peated violations  of  this  law  and  accorci  - 
ingly  I  believe  the  statut<^  should  b' 
reviewed  and  amended. 

I  am  making  this  statement  bacau.se 
so  many  of  my  colleagues  represent 
States  where  laws  of  a  similar  natui>' 
are  being,  or  are  about  to  be  tested  in 
their  courts,  and  I  want  them  to  ha., 
the  benefit  of  the  experience  in  n.y 
district . 


Marine  Has  Good  Suggestion  for  Restless 
Students 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  all  been  concerned  about  re- 
cent student  activity  protesting  U.S.  f Oi  - 
eign  policy.  Some  groups  have  encoui- 
aged  defiance  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  Act  by  tearing  up  draft  caid.^ 
and  other  publicity-seeking  methods. 

Gen.  A.  A.  Vandergrift,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  retiied,  has  sent  me  a  clippin-' 
containing  a  suggested  solution  to  some 
of  these  activities,  and  I  believe  it  i> 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  and 
therefore  place  it  here  in  the  Recori' 

Marine  H.*s  Suggestion  for  Restless 
Students 

Ediior.  the  News  Leader: 

I've  noticed,  the  past  couple  of  months,  iii 
the  paper  that  the  students  in  a  lot  of  col- 
leges are  on  the  march  for  everything  from 
freedom  of  speech  to  stop  the  fighting  in 
Vietnam.  Most  of  these  groups  use  cl! 
letters  for  their  names. 

Since  these  protesting  groups  like  to  maii  h 
so  much,  I  know  an  organization  that  has  u* 
own  island,  right  off  the  coast  of  South  Caro- 
lina. They  like  to  march  and  they  use  c.t!! 
letters  a  lot. 

The  teachers  are  called  DI's.  the  island  is 
called  PI  and  the  organization  is  calUd 
USMC. 

I  guarantee  the  parents  of  these  mo;- 
haired,  bearded  students  that  if  they  sesiii 
these  people  there,  they'll  look  like  and  rict 
like  first  class  solid  American  citizens — and  :■- 
only  takes  12  weeks — not  4  years. 

Besides  teaching  yovi  how  to  march,  thrv 
also  teach  you  the  value  of  freedom  a!;i 
how  to  defend  it— not  to  abuse  it. 

Don  Wilson-. 
Captain.  U.S.  Marine  Corp' 

TaPP.^  HAN  NOCK. 
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A  Tribute  to  Helen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
comparatively  few  people  whose  passing 
have  left  an  in'eplaceable  void.  Mrs. 
Helen  'Waterhouse  certainly  ranks 
.imongst  these. 

As  a  reporter  for  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  and  the  other  Knight  news- 
papers, the  world  was  her  "beat."  She 
has  covered  some  of  the  historymaking 
events  of  our  time. 

A  true  investigative  I'eporter,  Mrs. 
Waterhouse  delved  deeply  into  the  "stoiT 
behind  the  story"  so  that  her  readers 
might  share  the  true  facts  with  her. 

There  were  those  who  called  her  a 
sob   sister."     I   have  no   quarrel  with 
this  title  except  to  say  that  evei-y  sob 
ih&t  she  brought  to  her  readers,  orig- 
inated in  her  own  heart. 

To  the  little  people  of  this  world,  she 
was  indeed  a  sister.  Like  an  elder  sister, 
.he  championed  and  defended  them. 
Their  battles  became  her  battles  and 
as  a  strong  and  valiant  fighter,  she 
brought  many  victories  to  those  who  had 
only  known  defeat. 

A  good  reporter  is  one  who  delves 
deeply  into  the  facts  and  the  background 
uf  a  story  and  has  the  ability,  the 
iionesty,  and  the  courage  to  share  their 
total  findings  with  us.  Helen  Water- 
iiouse's  readers  shared  her  adventurous 
iife  with  her.  She  will  be  deeply 
mourned  by  them. 

Helen  Waterhouse  was  the  possessor 
of  many  national  awards.  Her  own  be- 
loved organization,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Press  Women,  recognized  her 
treat  reportorial  ability  on  15  separate 
ficcasions.  Just  a  little  over  a  year  ago, 
they  acclaimed  her  "Woman  of  the 
■i'ear." 

I  append  an  editorial  that  was  re- 
;/rinted  in  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  on 
Monday,  June  14, 1965: 

A  Tribute  to  Helen 

(Note. — This  tribute  to  Helen  Water- 
house,  a  great  newspaperwoman  and  a  dedi- 
cated humanitarian,  appeared  in  the  Beacon 
Jommal  on  Christmas  Day.  1960.  It  was 
written  by  Helen's  longtime  friend.  Ben 
Maidenburg,  executive  editor  and  publisher 
of  this  newspapyer.) 

The  person  who  in  my  opinion  comes  clos- 
•<t  to  the  true  spirit  oi  Santa  Claxis  is  not 
.  man. 

She's  not' fat.  Sometimes  slie's  not  even 
.vUy.  Her  name  is  Helen  Waterhouse.  She's 
■een  on  the  staff  of  the  Beacon  Journal  for 
f-ome  30  years.     At  her  years,  she  has  more 

:m  and  vitality  than  ariy  other  person  who 
ever  worked  for  the  Beacon  Journal,  no  mat- 
Tfr  what  age. 

There  isn't  a  person  in  this  town,  or  any 
•  >wn,  who  has  so  given  of  herself  to  the  poor, 

;ie  friendless,  the  hungry.  I  wonder  how 
'uuch  money  she's  taken  out  of  her  own  purse 
to  feed  some  worthy  but  needy  person,  or 
.'ome  utterly  worthless  bum. 
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I  wonder  how  many  tboujBands  of  hours  of 
her  own  time  she  ba«  taken  to  be  a  friend  to 
families  and  individuals  who  have  fallen  on 
hard  times;  and  families  wlioee  mothers  and 
fathers  have  turned  out  to  be  drunken  louts. 

To  some  in  Akron.  Helen  Waterhouse  is  a 
pest. 

To  others,  she  is  a  sob  sister  type  of  writer. 

Many  think  she  is  only  Interested  In  avia- 
tion. 

And  some  may  have  concluded  that  Helen 
Waterhotise  Is  a  globetrotting  war  corre- 
spondent who  stops  off  in  Akron  between 
conflicts  In  Korea,  Indochina.  Hungary,  and 
other  places. 

But  those  who  really  know  her  Identify 
Helen  Waterhouse  with  goodness  and  with 
charity.  We  know  her  as  true  friend  to  the 
poor  and  the  unfortunate. 

I  said  that  some  think  her  to  be  a  pest. 
I  imagine  a  lot  of  people  in  the  charity  and 
social  organizations  have  that  opinion  of 
Helen. 

F  Mrs.  Waterhouse  st4mds  on  no  rediape. 
no  authoritarian  rules  .ind  regulations  when 
it  comes  to  lending  a  hand  to  someone  Im- 
mediately in  need  of  food,  shelter  or  clothing, 
or  medicine. 

For  a  rather  smali  woman  Helen  swings 
a  mighty  muscle. 

The  heads  and  sUi.fi  pc<>ple  of  our  social 
and  relief  agencies  crab  about  Helen.  Down 
underneath  I  suspect  lat  least  I  hope)  they 
have  a  tremendous  respect  for  her. 

I  daresay  there  have  been  many  times 
when  a  down-and-outer  applying  to  a  rec- 
ognized agency  for  aid.  and  being  barred 
from  help  by  rules  and  regulations,  is  sent 
to  Helen  Waterhouse  by  that  agency.  The 
agency  people  know  Mrs.  Waterhouse  can  and 
will  do  things  that  even  the  regulated  agen- 
cies cannot  accomplish 

There's  hardly  an  hour  in  the  day  when  a 
couple  of  old  folks,  or  a  young  mother  with 
crying  children,  or  a  couple  with  ill-clothed 
and  ill-fed  Infants  arent  standing  at  Helen's 
desk. 

There's  no  secret  about  the  reasons  for 
these  visits.  They  are  so  common  any  more 
that  few  of  us  In  the  office  even  look  up. 

These  unfortunates  have  either  been 
turned  down  by  some  professional  agency,  or 
Just  don't  know  where  else  to  go 

So  they  trudge  up  to  the  third  floor  of  the 
Beacon  Journal  to  see  Helen. 

Prom  Helen  they  get  a  sympathetic  hearing, 
unmarred  by  rules  and  regulations  and  red- 
tape.  Many's  the  time  I've  seen  Helen  dig 
into  her  own  purse  for  a  dollar  or  two  or 
more. 

Many's  the  time  I've  dug  into  my  own 
pocket  when  Helen  has  come  over  to  relate 
a  sad  story.     And   others  in  the  office,  too. 

They  call  her  late  at  night,  early  in  the 
morning.  They  are  standing  at  her  desk 
at  6:30  a.m.,  when  Helen  comes  to  work. 
They  are  after  her  on  Sunday. 

People  who  know  Helen  Waterhouse — even 
a  few  people  right  here  in  the  Beacon  Journal 
office — sometimes  make  snide  remarks  about 
her. 

They  can  say  what  they  wish  about  Helen 
Waterhouse.  They  can  call  her  a  pest,  or  a 
sob-sister,  or  a  nut  on  aviation.  They  can 
say  she  considers  the  world  her  own  private 
newspaper  beat. 

But  on  this  Christmas  Day,  I  want  to 
nominate  Helen  Waterhouse  as  the  closest 
thing  to  a  real  live  Santa  Claus  that  I  have 
ever  seen. 

All  of  us  can  take  a  lesson  from  her.  I 
don't  know  what  sins  she  has  committed  in 
this  world,  but  if  there  Is  a  God  In  Heaven, 
and  He  doesn't  welcome  Helen  Waterhouse 
with  open  arms  to  the  Pearly  Gates,  there's 
something  wrong  somewhere. 

She  deserves  more  of  Heaven  than  any 
person  I  know,  or  have  known. 
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Commnnity  Newspap^t:   Grassroots 
Democracy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  NEW   TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  weekly 
newspapers  across  the  Nation  are  the 
tendons  and  sinews  of  American  strength. 
American  democracy  gains  its  vitality 
from  the  involvement  of  the  grassroots. 
And  it  is  papers  like  the  Great  Neck 
Record,  Great  Neck,  N.Y.,  which  reflect 
and  form  that  opinion.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  Carol  Hauptman  and  Ted 
Majeski,  this  pai>er  stands  as  an  example 
of  true  public  service,  dedication,  and 
civic  involvement,  which  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  as  one  worthy  of  emula- 
tion. As  just  one  instance  of  this  spirit. 
I  submit  an  essay  which  took  first  hon- 
ors in  a  very  commendable  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  This  essay  was  written  by 
an  eighth-grade  Great  Neck  student,  Aly- 
son  Adler,  and  vividly  portrays  the  spirit- 
ual underpinnings  of  our  great  heritage — 
proving  that  these  forces  can  be  made 
contemporaneous  to  our  youth.  Tlie  art- 
icle is  reprinted  from  this  week's  Greai 
Neck  Record: 

What  the  Fi^g  Means  to  Me 
(Following  Is  the  DAR  prize  wuuimg  essay 

written  by  eighth-grade  Great  Neck  stu- 
dent. Alyson  Adler.) 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  is  only  a  sym- 
bol, but  it  is  a  symbol  of  a  country  that  i.s 
unequaled  in  the  world  today.  The  flaK 
represents  the  wide  scope  of  our  ideas,  our 
goal  of  peace,  and  our  hopes  for  the  future 
in  a  free  world.  It  symbolizes  our  willing- 
ness to  help  our  fellowman  and  our  varied 
talents  which  contribute  to  oiu-  Nation  a.', 
a  whole  and  to  the  world. 

Our  flag  Is  but  a  mirror  In  which  are  re- 
flected all  the  wonderful  things  that  compose 
our  country.  We  should  treat  the  flag  as 
such,  because  a  mirror  is  Important  to  see 
and  to  appreciate  things  as  they  really  are. 
When  looking  at  the  flag  proudly  waving  in 
the  breeze,  my  mind  Is  filled  with  a  thousand 
piicttues  of  what  the  flag  stands  for. 

If  I  stare  at  it  long  enough,  it  becomes 
fields  of  swaying  wheat,  a  traffic  Jam  in  New 
York  City,  the  view  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge 
or  canyons  In  the  desert.  TTiese  things  show 
the  diversity  of  our  land.  Our  natural  re- 
sources and  the  beauty  of  our  ever-changinj; 
landscape  are  such  important  factors  In  the 
wealth  of  our  country  that  the  flag  couldn't 
p>06slbly  be  meaningful  without  them. 

The  flag  is  our  heritage  and  our  link  with 
the  past,  present,  and  future  of  this  country. 
Its  13  stripes  are  a  remembrance  of  the  way 
our  country  started.  It  grew  slowly  but 
surely  with  the  unflinching  help  of  men  who 
gave  all  icr  ovur  cause.  Its  stars  are  our  link 
with  the  present  and  help  us  to  remember 
that  our  tinlty  comes  above  all.  Its  link  with 
the  future  is  to  spur  us  to  create  a  happy, 
peaceful  existence  with  all  nations  and 
peoples. 

May  our  flag  forever  wave.  Althotigh  wars 
and  world  progress  can  take  place  under  Its 
shadow,  let  its  spirit  always  live  in  the 
hearts  of  men. 
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Milwankee  Journal  Commends  Pretideaft 
Johnson's  Proposal  To  Restore  Beauty 
to  America's  Highways 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19, 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  too 
long  we  have  allowed  ugliness  to  mar 
our  cities  and  our  countryside,  particu- 
larly along  the  highways  that  are  built 
largely  or  substantially  with  Federal 
funds. 

President  Johnson's  four  bills  to  re- 
store beauty  to  America's  highways  are 
among  the  key  measures  we  need  to 
make  beauty  an  integral  part  of  the 
Great  Society  we  are  building  in  this 
country. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  recently  pub- 
lished an  editorial  commending  the 
President's  program  and  pointing  out  the 
need  for  the  adoption  of  the  legislation 
he  has  recommended. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Way    to    Roadside    Beauty 

The  iiutomobile,  as  President  Johnson  puts 
it,  "is  a  central  featiire  of  American  life." 
essential  to  our  growth  and  prosperity.  It 
also  has  produced  ribbons  of  concrete  bare 
of  roadside  beauty,  lined  with  ranks  of 
garish  billboards  and  flanked  by  rusting  :iiito 
graveyards. 

Now  the  President  has  projjosed  to  Con- 
gress four  bills  to  restore  beauty  where  it 
has  already  been  destroyed  and  create  a 
highway  environment  which  will  enrich  the 
Journey. 

Most  urgently  needed  is  the  proposal  that 
States,  to  get  Federal  highway  aid,  be 
required  to  ban  billboards  within  1,000  feet 
of  Federal  Interstate  and  primary  roads 
except  in  areas  zoned  for  commercial  or 
Industrial   use. 

The  voluntary  approach  to  billboard 
control  hasn't  worked.  Ever  since  1958. 
States  have  been  eligible  for  a  bonus  of 
five-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  cost  of  their 
I-road  construction  if  tliey  agreed  to  regulate 
outdoor  advertising.  Only  20  States  have 
entered  into  the  needed  agreements.  Only 
eight.  Wisconsin  Included,  actually  have 
qualified  for  the  bonus. 

This  new  approach  to  billboards,  long  a 
national  eyesore,  Is  so  logical  and  so  inevit- 
able that  It  now  has  received  the  almost 
unanimous  support  of  the  outdoor  advertis- 
ing   Industry   itself. 

At  last  count  there  were  17.726  auto  grave- 
yards. Junkyards  and  like  eye.^ores  along 
265,000  miles  of  Federal-aid  primary  roads. 
The  President  asks  that  States,  again  as  a 
condition  to  getting  aid,  be  required  either 
to  eliminate  these  visual  blots  or  effectively 
screen  them.  The  Federal  Government 
would  pay  a  share  of  land  ptirchase  or  con- 
demnation  cost. 

Tlie  propijsal  raises  some  problems.  Junk- 
yards in  hilly  terrain  often  cannot  be 
screened  and  would  have  to  be  bought  or 
condemned  at  considerable  cost.  The 
screening  requirement  could  put  an  addi- 
tional and  unexpected  burden  on  a  legitimate 
industry.  Screening  and  removal  would 
only  sweep  the  problem  out  of  sight,  not 
solve   the  knotty  problem  of  Junk  dlspoeal. 

The  two  other  bills  would  require  use  of 
some  Federal  highway  funds  for  landscaping 
and  beaut ificatlon  of  federally  aided  high- 
ways and  to  acquire  scenic  strips  of  land 
t>eslde   them. 


Thea«  are  bold  and.  tn  the  main,  workable 
prosxMalfi.  Ttiey  bid  tbe  M&tkm  to  ooaioem 
Itself  wltb  what  Laimnoe  BockeTdler  ettlU 
tbe  qxiallty  at  Its  environment  as  wen  as 
the  quantity  ot  Its  reeotirces. 


The  Correct  Aim  of  the  United  States  in 
Asia  Is  To  Draw  a  Defendable  Line 
Somewhere  Between  China  and  India 
and  Hold  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REIMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFOItNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
difficult  in  the  welter  of  conflicting  com- 
ment to  keep  an  InfoiTncd  and  balanced 
view  of  the  American  aim  and  purpose 
in  Vietnam.  Nowhere  have  I  encoun- 
tered a  more  succinct  and  pinpointed 
expression  of  that  puipose  than  in  an 
article  appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Economist: 

The  correct  aim  of  the  United  States  in 
Asia  is  to  draw  a  defendable  line  somewhere 
between  China  and  India  and  hold  it. 

In  that  sentence  is  an  abundance  of 
dynamic  meaning.  Without  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  defendable  line  the 
vast  resources  and  millions  of  people  of 
India  are  genuinely  threatened.  The  po- 
sition of  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Philippines  are  placed  tuider  a  perilous 
pall.  The  confidence  of  Japan  and  Ko- 
rea would  be  destroyed  and  these  coun- 
tries would  inevitably  accomodate  them- 
seUes  to  the  realitie.s  of  a  Chinese-domi- 
nated East.  This  is  the  stake.  To  relate 
our  policy  singularly  to  South  Vietnam 
and  wliat  happens  to  that  little  coun- 
try, as  important  as  that  is,  is  to  miss  tlie 
bi:?  game  altogether.  When  we  count 
the  cost  of  our  commitment  to  the  bloody 
and  bothersome  days  between  now  and 
summer,  can  we  do  it  in  the  light  of  the 
awesome  weight  of  what  we  have  to  win 
and  lose  in  this  conflict 

I  commend  to  the  con.-ideration  of  my 
colleagues  the  well  done  article  from 
which  I  have  drawn  this  important  sen- 
tence and  under  unanimous  consent  in- 
clude it  in  full  below : 
The  Monsoon  Camp.mcn-  Hjw  Dancjerol-sly 

Will  the  Wak  in  Vietnam  Develop  Dcring 

THE  Wet  Weather? 

"When  and  if  neces.'^ary,''  said  a  St.itc 
Department  spokesman  on  Tuesday.  Ameri- 
can troops  in  Vietnam  will  fight  to  help  their 
South  Vietnamese  allies.  Tte  protests  that 
followed  make  one  wonder  what  on  earth 
the  protesters  think  the  Americ^nns  are  doing 
In  Vietnam.  They  long  ago  stopped  claiming 
that  they  were  there  simply  as  advisers,  it 
being  clear  that  advice  alone  would  not  stop 
the  Vietcong  and  its  allies  stuffing  South 
Vietnam  into  the  bag.  American  airmen,  ma- 
rines and  paratroopers  have  already  been  in 
action,  in  attack  and  defense;  nobody  ever 
thought  they  vent  there  Just  to  garrison 
a  few  Islands  among  the  Vletcong's  paddy- 
flelds. 

The  correct  aim  of  the  United  SU.tes  in 
Asia  is  to  draw  a  defendable  line  somewhere 
between  China  and  India,  and  hold  it.  This 
Involves,  among  other  thlnga  preventing  the 


Vietcong  from  achieving  a  quick  and  total 
victory  over  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
diu^ng  the  present  monsoon.  The  Vlet- 
cong's  successes  In  the  last  fortnight  ha\e 
produced  more  signs  of  wobbling  among 
South  Vietnamese  politicians;  they  need  the 
encouragement  of  knowing  that  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers  will  not  be  asked  to  fight 
alone.  For  the  New  York  Times  to  describe 
this  as  "an  American  war  against  Asians"  is 
a  depressing  piece  of  Intellectual  sleight  ..f 
hand.  Was  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge — and  the 
American  counterattack  out  of  it — an  Amer- 
ican war  a^lnst  Europeans? 

What  this  week's  news  has  made  clear  ; 
that  the  Vietnam  war  has  now  left  the  stiit-e 
of  guerrilla  operations.  Only  the  fact  th:vi 
American  air  power  prevents  the  Vietcong 
from  operating  In  large,  vulnerable  form.;- 
tions  has  so  far  stopped  the  process  of  esc.;- 
lation  reaching  the  level  of  a  conventlonul 
war  of  movement.  The  scale  of  operations  •? 
Indicated  by  the  numbers  of  troops  Involved 
The  United  States  now  has  over  50,000  mc:i 
in  Vietnam,  supporting  a  South  Vietnamese 
Army  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Tlie 
vietcong  Is  reckoned  to  have  about  64,000 
main  force  troojjs  and  between  80,000  ar.d 
100,000  part-time  guerrillas.  This  rebel 
army  includes  an  apparently  growing  nui.:.- 
ber  of  northerners;  captured  doctunents  show- 
that  all  but  two  soldiers  of  a  Vietcong  b,T- 
tallon  engaged  at  Quang  Ngal  on  May  31  came 
from  the  north,  and  on  June  7  South  Viet- 
namese troops  captured  32  North  Vletnamcn^ 
members  of  an  engineering  battalion  ju  t 
south  of  the  border  between  the  two  cou'n- 
tries. 

This  buildup  by  both  sides  reflects  tlnnr 
realization  that  the  battle  for  the  country 
can  be  won  or  lost  In  the  coming  week.s. 
Now  that  the  monsoon  has  begun,  the  auii 
of  the  Vietcong  and  its  North  Vietnamese 
friends  is  to  exploit  a  hard-won  advantai;e 
They  have  succeeded  in  their  first  ma  .>r 
objective:  the  cities  in  South  Vietnam  ..-e 
now,  in  Mao  Tse-timg's  phrase,  "besieged  i  v 
the  villages."  But,  though  the  Vietcong  has 
taken  over  the  countryside,  this  victory  v;Il 
not  be  permanent  If  It  cannot  be  complei.od 
by  breaking  the  morale  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  and  Jostling  the  Saigon  poli- 
ticians into  "setting  up  a  government  tl:  tt 
wUl  negotiate  peace  on  Hanoi's  terms.  Tl.e 
Vietcong  has  every  interest  In  striking  .i 
mortal  blow  before  the  United  States  c.'i 
deploy  any  major  counterstroke. 

Since  the  end  of  May  the  sharp  Increase  •.!! 
the  scale  of  Vietcong  attacks  has  shown  the 
tactics  by  which  the  Communists  hope  to 
finish  off  the  war.  On  May  31  an  attack  ;it 
Quang  Ngal  badly  cut  up  some  units  of  th? 
South  Vietnamese  1st  Corps.  On  June  1  :v.!<1 
2  the  Vietcong  inflicted  hea\-y  casualties  on 
government  forces  in  Pleiku  Province.  On 
June  3  it  wiped  out  a  battalion  in  the  s:T:r.e 
area.  Tlie  Vietcong  presumably  calcula  es 
that  the  morale  of  the  South  Vietnimif-" 
Army  will  collapse  if  the  monsoon  campai'rii 
brings  nmb'ish  .Tfter  ambush  laid  by  an  un- 
seen enemy  whose  intelligence  is  ."^trerts 
ahead  of  its  own. 

This  is  an  extremely  serimis  threat.  T  :e 
mountainous  country  that  includes  PW^:  '.u 
province  dominates  the  vital  Highway  No  1. 
the  coastal  road  that  joins  the  Ameri'  ,'.i 
bases  at  D.i  Nang  and  Chulai.  It  Is  al.so  re'.- 
atively  e.i^y  for  the  guerrillas  to  reach  tins 
stretch  of  country  from  their  bases  in  N-r-.h 
Vietnam  and  from  their  arms  supply  r'  *e 
through  Laos.  Its  occupation  in  force  ^y 
the  VietconE;  would  threaten  any  Amen  n 
plan  to  secure  the  waist  of  Indoch.!:i. 
thereby  cutting  the  Vietcong  oflf  from  their 
northern  supj>ort.  It  looks  as  if  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  South  Vietnamese  have  no 
choice  in  the  next  10  weeks  but  to  hang  en 
tAD  what  they  c-an  of  the  area  and  accept  'i.e 
heavy  losses  this  will  Involve.  It  rei.-  '  s 
to  be  seen  if  i>olitical  nerves  will  stand  tie 
str.\in. 
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For  the  moment,  then,  the  only  possible 
tactics  in  Vietnam  are  to  dig  in  for  a  bloody 
2' 2  months  while  trying  to  avoid  any  major 
.setback  to  American  prestige — the  captvu^  of 
.•.n  American  base  (Pleiku  is  the  most  vulner- 
able) or  the  defeat  of  a  substantial  American 
force.  The  Vietcong  will  probably  hesitate 
;o  attack  an  American  perimeter.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  Vletmlnh  In  the  Red  River 
Delta  In  1951  showed  that,  where  the  defend- 
ing side  has  enough  firepower,  such  an  at- 
i.vck  can  fail  disastrously.  But  the  guerrillas 
will  certainly  make  it  difficult  for  American 
:orces  to  move  outside  their  bases.  The  cut- 
ting late  in  May  of  Highway  No.  1  between 
Da  Nang  and  Hue.  and  the  operations  by 
.•\merican  marines  to  clear  the  road  since 
:hen,  show  the  shape  of  the  wet-weather 
lighting  to  come. 

When  the  rains  are  over,  however,  it  may 
be  possible — if  the  Communist  are  still  re- 
:  using  to  negotiate  on  reasonable  terms — to 
lounterattack.  This  counterattack  will  prob- 
,.bly  concentrate  on  establishing  more  Ameri- 
can bases  in  the  waist  of  Vietnam  and  on  an 
attempt  to  clear  the  area  around  Saigon  of 

(Tuerrillas.  If  the  American  guide  operations 
;n  the  Saigon  area  more  tightly,  it  may  be 
that  counterinsurgency  tactics  of  the  sort 
•hat  Western  advisers  have  long  been  urging 
(^1  the  South  Vietnamese  can  be  applied  more 

ffectively  tnan  they  have  been  in  the  past. 
Ihe  autum  (assuming  one  gets  through  the 
-ummer )  will  also  be  the  time  for  taking 
.inother  look  at  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam.    If  the  American  decision  to  go  into 

he  ground  war  on  a  big  scale  proves  enough 
•o  hold  down  the  Vietcong,  and  to  start  push- 
ing it  back,  the  military  advantages  of  going 
on  bombing  the  north  may  be  outweighed 
'■>y  the  public  relations  disadvantages.     But 

f  North  Vietnam  decides  in  the  autoum  to 

■  ;u-ry  on  helping  the  Vietcong  to  an  extent 
hat  still  leaves  the  Vietcong  with  a  poten- 
lally  winning  hand,  the  bombing  will  have 
o  go  on. 

The  big  wet  weather  heave  by  the  Vietcong 
ind  North  Vietnamese  will  pretty  certainly 
chleve  some  limited  successes.  But  by  now 
•  he  United  States  probably  has  enough  forces 
in  the  field  to  prevent  a  major  defeat,  and 
President  Johnson's  decision  to  commit  those 
;orces  to  open  combat  serves  notice  on  the 
Vorth  Vietnamese  that  they  may  have  to 
iight  a  long  and  more  sophisticated  war 
vhich,  even  with  Chinese  aid  and  comfort, 
hey  are  not  very  well  fitted  to  sustain.  The 
(luestion  is  whether  Sovith  Vietnam's  Army, 
..nd  even  more  its  politicians,  can  stand  the 
-train  any  better.  The  battle  in  Vietnam 
:^  a  battle  of  opposing  wills.     Pourvu  que 

■  es  civils  tiennent. 


Continaed  Illegal  Soviet  Conh-ol  of  the 
Three  Baltic  Nations — Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF   MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  14,  1965 

Ml-.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
ne to  join  with  my  colleagues  here  this 
afternoon  in  recognition  and  remem- 
brance of  the  heroic  people  of  Lithuania 
ind  the  other  Baltic  States  on  this 
'  -ccasion  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  Soviet 
Aggression  against  them. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  on  June  15, 
'940,  the  Russian  troops  overran  Llthu- 
.>nia,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  took  away  their 
ladependence  and  transformd  them  into 
colonies  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


It  was.  indeed,  a  black  and  treacherous 
day  in  the  history  of  mankind,  llie 
peaceful  pe<H>le  of  the  progressive  Baltic 
States  were  practically  forced  into  slavery 
by  the  Russian  dictators  and  from  that 
dark  day  until  this  very  moment  they 
have  been  truly  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  free  world. 

Although  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  have  t)een  subjected  to  these  ter- 
rible persecutions  through  the  years  we 
hav^  no  cause  to  despair  that  they  will 
never  regain  their  lil>erty.  In  fact  we 
have  great  cause  to  think  just  the  op- 
posite. For  the  history  of  these  states 
reveals  that  even  in  their  worst  times 
of  trials  and  tragedies  they  demon- 
strated again  and  again  that  they  have 
retained  their  faith  and  trust  that  divine 
providence  would  always  return  their 
bright  promise  and  destiny  to  them. 

From  om-  own  knowledge  of  their  his- 
tory and  personal  obsen'ation  of  the 
Lithuanian-Americans  and  the  other 
peoples  of  the  Baltic  States  we  know  they 
have  an  unabiding  faith  that  the  Com- 
munists can  never  destroy. 

We  know  they  have  a  high  cotu'age 
that  the  Communists  can  never  van- 
quish. 

We  know  that  they  have  a  Christian 
character  and  culture  that  will  survive 
when  all  the  fraud  and  the  hj-pocrlsy  of 
atheistic  tyrants  have  vanished  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

It  is  to  this  objective  that  we  and  all 
the  other  friends  of  the  Lithuanian  and 
Baltic  peoples  mu.st  continue  to  dedicate 
our  efforts. 

To  this  end  I.  early  last  January,  in- 
troduced House  Concurrent  Resolution 
75  which  calls  upon  the  Congress  to  re- 
quest the  President  to  bring  up  the  Baltic 
States  question  in  the  United  Nation  and 
to  ask  the  United  Nations  to  urge  the 
Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  from  Lithua- 
nia, Estonia,  and  Latvia,  return  the  Baltic 
exiles  to  their  homes  and  provide  for  free 
elections  under  the  supervision  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  resolution  is  de- 
signed to  reaffirm  a  basic  principle  of 
U.S.  policy — self-determination  of  all 
peoples  and  the  right  of  all  peoples  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  government. 
I  most  earnestly  hope  the  Conjiress  will 
see  fit  to  approve  this  or  a  similai-  reso- 
lution in  the  near  future. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  wc  pause  here 
this  afternoon  to  recall  to  the  world  the 
tragic  history  of  the  Baltic  people.  It 
Is  further  fitting  that  we  also  solemnly 
pledge  that  both  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  private  citizens  we  will  never 
cease  our  imited  efforts  until  the  gallant 
people  of  Lithuania.  Estonia,  and  Latvia 
and  all  other  subjugated  peoples  have 
been  restored  to  freedom  in  a  world  at 
peace. 


Want  To  Play  President? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.'iTIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15.  1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.     Mr.  Speak.],  in  his 
column  of  Sunday    June  13.  thr-  distin- 


guished observer  and  writer  of  the  New 
York  Times,  James  Reston.  has  again 
pointed  his  finger  to  the  crux  of  the 
problem  confronting  us  in  Vietnam 
today. 

President  Johnson,  Mr.  Reston  points 
out.  has  chosen  to  follow  a  p>ath  which 
shuns  the  extremes;  a  policy  of  "apply- 
ing limited  pressure  from  the  air.  a  rov- 
ing defense  of  key  areas  in  South  Viet- 
nam on  the  groimd.  and  constant  probing 
for  a  negotiated  settlement.' 

The  President  does  not  expect,  Mr. 
Reston  adds,  that  this  will  work  right 
away: 

His  hope  is  that  this  holding  action  will 
withstand  the  Vietcong  attacks  during  the 
monsoon  season  until  October,  and  that  the 
Communists  will  finally  realize  America  is 
not  going  to  withdraw,  and  then  negotiate. 

Tills  Is  admittedly  a  difficult  policy  and 
a  dangerous  problem.  But,  Mr.  Reston 
asks  of  the  many  self-appointed  critics : 

What  are  your  spectQc  prop>o6als  to  deal 
with  the  facts  as  they  are?  And  what  would 
be  the  consequences  of  your  proposals  in 
the  rest  of  Asia  and  the  world? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mr.  Reston  s 
article  to  our  colleagues'  attention: 

Washikoton:   Want  To  Plat    ''hesident? 
(By  Jamee  Reston) 

Washincton,  June  12. — President  Johnson 
seems  a  Uttle  solemn  these  days,  but  neither 
falling  governments  In  Saigon,  nor  squab- 
bling politicians  m  the  Dominican  Republic, 
nor  complaining  critics  In  Washington  and 
the  other  alUed  capitals  have  persuaded  him 
that  hlB  poUcy  is  wrong  In  the  Caribbean  or 
southeast  Aala. 

He  does  not  say  It  Is  a  good  poUcy.  He 
does  not  even  claim  it  Is  succeeding.  He 
merely  thinks  It  Is  better  than  all  those 
other  policies  and  invites  anybody  who  wants 
to  play  President  to  come  up  with  a  better 
one. 

JOHNSON'S  carries 

As  he  sees  it,  there  are  now  four  grtiiip:^ 
Of  critics  on  Vietnam.  There  are  the 
"bombers,"  who  want  to  hit  all  military 
targets  anywhere  In  North  Vietnam  and 
some  who  even  want  to  hit  them  in  Commu- 
nist China,  too,  if  necessary.  He's  against 
them.  At  the  other  extreme  are  those  who 
want  to  get  out.     He's  against  them.  too. 

Then  in  the  middle  there  are  thase  wlu) 
really  want  to  give  up  and  get  out  but  who 
don't  quite  admit  It,  and  there  are  what  he 
calls  the  "yes  but,  or  New  York  Times  school." 
which  partly  approves  of  what  he's  doing  but 
criticizes  him  all  the  time  anyway.  Then. 
hnally,  there  are  those  who  merely  want  us 
to  stop  the  bombing  and,  as  he  puts  ii. 
•squat  down  and  hunker  up"  in  Vietnam. 
He  thinks  this  would  consign  our  men  to 
picking  up  the  dead. 

So  he  has  chosen  to  follow  what  he  calls 
the  policy  of  maximum  effectiveness  and 
mlnlmiun  risk,"  of  applying  limited  pressure 
from  the  air,  a  roving  defense  of  key  areas 
In  South  Vietnam  on  the  ground  and  con- 
stant probing  for  a  negotiated  settlement. 

He  does  not  expect  this  to  work  for  a  while. 
His  hope  Is  that  this  holding  action  wUl 
withstand  the  Vietcong  attacks  during  the 
monsoon  season  until  October,  and  that  the 
Communists  will  finally  realize  America  is 
not  going  to  withdraw,  and  then  agree  to 
negotiate. 

His  fear  is  that  the  summer  battle  will  get 
.so  severe  that  the  U.S.  command  will  have 
to  use  much  more  power  to  survive,  and  thus 
risk  a  wider  and  perhaps  even  an  uncon- 
trollable conflict. 

INCREASEO    rOECE 

The  outlook,  therefore.  Is  for  a  constantly 
increased  U.S.  ground  force  In  Vietnam  this 
sunmier.    Of  the  61,000  American  military 
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and  naval  personnel  tbere  now,  only  12,000 
are  regarded  here  as  fighting  vinits  and  the 
other  39,000  are  put  in  the  category  of  serv- 
ices and.  supply. 

This  Is  felt  at  the  Pentagon  to  be  Just 
large  enough  to  risk  a  spectacular  attack  by 
the  Vletcong  but  not  large  enough  to  beat 
it  back  if  it  comes,  so  the  force  vrtll  undoubt- 
edly be  reinforced  in  the  coming  weeks  and 
months. 

The  President  is  keeping  a  careful  record 
of  his  efforts  to  explain  his  policy  at  home, 
and  to  seek  a  negotiated  settlement  In  Viet- 
nam. He  knows  precisely  how  many  speeches 
he  has  made  on  the  subject,  how  many  press 
conferences  he  has  held,  how  many  private 
interviews  he  has  granted,  and  how  many 
efforts  he  has  made  through  the  U.N.,  the 
Russians,  the  British,  the  Canadians,  and 
others  to  arrange  a  negotiated  settlement. 

NOT    DEPRESSED 

He  had  a  special  report  written  this  week 
on  what  he  calls  "the  different  tracks  I've 
gone  down"  (now  numbering  13)  seeking 
peace,  but  so  far  nothing  from  the  other  side 
but  a  demand  for  a  humiliating  withdrawal 
of  American  forces. 

If  all  this  is  profoundly  disappointing  to 
the  President,  he  gives  no  sign  of  being  de- 
pressed or  emotional  about  It.  His  critics 
irritate  him  mainly  because  he  feels  they 
prefer  to  deal  with  what  might  have  been 
rather  than  with  what  Is  in  Vietnam  He 
thinks  he's  a  pretty  good  cowboy,  but  he 
doesn't  see  how  he  can  rope  the  Communists 
into  peace  talks  or  the  South  Vietnamese  Into 
organizing  a  stable  government  or  talking 
to  the  Vletcong. 

Meanwhile,  he  proposes  to  go  on  carrying 
out  the  terms  of  the  southeast  Asia  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Congress  last  August.  He 
carries  this  around  in  his  pocket  wherever 
he  goes,  and  reads  It  to  anybody  who  has 
forgotten  its  terms. 

It  says  that  "the  Congress  approves  and 
supports  the  determination  of  the  President 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  to  Uke  all  necessary 
measiu-es  to  repel  any  armed  attack  against 
the  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  to  pre- 
vent further  aggression." 

It  adds  that  "the  United  States  regards  as 
vital  to  its  national  interest  and  to  world 
peace  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  secm-lty  in  southeast  Asia,"  and  that  It 
authorizes  the  use  of  force  "as  the  President 
determines."  for  this  purpose. 

WHAT    TO    DO? 

Moreover.  It  states  that  the  Congress  may 
terminate  this  authority  to  the  President 
any  time  It  likes  merely  by  passing  another 
concurrent  resolution,  so  the  President  as- 
sumes that  the  Congress  will  ejct  rather  than 
merely  talk  If  it  really  feels  the  facts  in 
Vietnam  Justify  a  different  policy. 

Sure,  it's  an  awkward  and  dangerous  situ- 
ation, he  says,  but  what  would  you  do?  What 
are  your  8p>eclflc  proposals  to  deal  with  the 
facts  as  they  are?  And  what  would  be  the 
conseqtiences  of  your  proposals  in  the  rest 
of  Asia  and  the  world? 


They  Asked  for  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15^1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  last  week  reactionary  elements  have 
been  organizing  demonstrations  and  har- 


assing public  ofQcials  in  axi  attempt  to 
force  the  removal  of  the  Ghicago  School 
Superintendent  Benjamin  Willis. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  injaglnatlon  can 
anyone  accuse  the  mayor  of  Chicago  and 
his  administration  of  being  indifferent  to 
minority  rights,  nor  can  there  be  a  legri- 
timate  accusation  that  there  is  any  de- 
liberate discrimination  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Chicago  school  system. 

The  recent  demonstrations  are  an  im- 
pediment to  the  progressive  developments 
that  should  be  forthcoming  in  a  major 
city  such  as  Chicago.  The  Chicago  Daily 
News,  in  an  editorial  on  Saturday,  Jime 
12,  very  properly  and  effectively  ex- 
pressed the  attitude  of  what,  I  am  sure, 
is  a  substantial  number  of  Chicagoans 
over  the  public  agitation  now  confront- 
ing that  city. 

The  article  follows:        I 

Thetv  A.sked  Foa  It 
What  would  happen  if  a  group  of  motor- 
ists parked  their  cars  in  the  middle  of  Lake 
Shore  Drive?  The  cars  would  be  towed  to 
the  auto  pound  and  the  owners  charged 
with  obstructing  traffic.  Even  If  they  es- 
caped a  fine,  they  would  have  to  pay  for 
towing  and  storage  so  the  effect  would  be 
the  same. 

Should  a  small  group  of  attention-.seeking 
people  on  foot  have  greater  immunity  even 
when  they  march  under  the  hallowed  ban- 
ner of  civil  rights?  Obviously  not.  City  au- 
thorities deserve  praise  for  preventing  on 
Friday  the  misuse  of  the  streets  they  per- 
mitted on  Thursday.  Obstruction  is  not  a 
weapon  to  be  handed  any  splinter  group 
that  threatens  to  har;..<s  the  city  until  It 
gets  what  It  wants. 

What  this  group  says  ii  wants  is  the  scalp 
of  school  Supt.  Benjamin  C.  Willis.  Since 
the  board  of  education  has  oonipromised  the 
issue  of  Willis'  tenure  and  retained  him  for 
a  limited  time,  the  extremists  led  by  Albert 
Raby  have  turned  their  pres.«ure  tactics  on 
other  targets. 

Raby.  deserted  by  the  more  responsible 
civil  rights  leaders'  and  frustrated  in  his 
ill-advised  plan  to  boycott  the  schools,  led 
the  remnants  of  his  following  in  a  m;<jch  on 
city  hall.  Apparently  he  would  have  Mayor 
Daley  intervene,  usurp  the  powers  of  the 
school  board,  and  fire  Superintendent  Willis. 
This  approach  Is  wrong  from  first  to  last. 
Street  demonstrations  that  disrupt  the  work 
of  the  city  fall  into  the  category  of  ma- 
licious mischief.  Some  of  this  excessive 
zeal  could  be  forgiven,  pertiaps.  If  It  were 
directed  toward  a  Just  and  sensible  goal,  but 
it  is  not. 

Right  or  wrong,  the  school  board  was 
wholly  within  its  authority  in  retaining 
Willis  for  a  limited  period.  It  is  proceeding 
with  the  task  of  finding  a  successor.  About 
the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  now 
would  be  political  intervention  at  the  be- 
hest of  a  mob  to  reverse  the  board's  de- 
cisions. 

Mayor  Daley  clearly  understands  this,  and 
we  are  certain  he  has  no  intention  of  yield- 
ing to  harassment.  He  h.is  been  patient  and 
understanding  in  listening  to  the  complaints 
that  have  come  from  all  directions.  But 
there  are  limits  to  patience,  and  the  limit 
was  reached  by  the  antics  of  marchers  who 
are  so  far  off  target  that  they  would  dis- 
rupt edtication  on  the  false  pretext  that 
they  are  improving  it. 

Given  the  depth  of  division  in  this  city 
over  the  organization  of  the  school  system. 
It  wUl  be  difficult  at  best  to  find  a  top- 
ranking  administrator  to  replace  WlllU  when 
the  time  comes.  Continued  agitation  by 
self-seeking.  Irresponsible  elements  can  only 
postpone  the  reforms  the  Chicago  schools 
need. 


The  Role  of  the  Negro  Preacher  in  the 
Straggle  for  Haman  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OP    CAIJFORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recog- 
nition of  the  role  Negro  ministers  have 
played  in  the  struggle  for  human  rights 
has  been  submerged  in  more  dramatic 
and  widely  publicized  events.  With  no- 
table exceptions  such  as  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  and  some  of  his  associates, 
the  public  has  been  almost  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  valuable  and  courageous 
service  being  rendered  daily  by  the 
Negro  minister  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  following  article  by  the 
Reverend  Dr.  J.  Rajinond  Henderson  i.s 
therefore  very  timely  and  I  am  pleased 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues as  a  tribute  to  the  new  dedica- 
tion of  this  group  of  Americans  to  th- 
cause  of  human  dignity  and  freedom. 
The  Role  of  the  Negro  Preacheh  in  thk 
Struggle  foe  Human  Rights 

(By  the  Reverend  Dr.  J.  Raymond  Hender- 
son, minister  emeritus  of  Second  Baptisi 
Church.  Los  Angeles) 

When  the  historian  assesses  the  combin- 
ing factors  accounting  for  the  achievement 
of  htmian  rights  and  dignity,  he  mvist  assign 
primary  credit  to  the  Negro  preacher.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  respect  to  the  prog- 
ress made  in  the  more  recent  years.  Those  of 
us  who  have  been  in  any  way  an  integr.;! 
part  of  the  struggle  point  with  justiflabio 
pride  to  the  above  fact. 

It  has  not  always  been  so.  We  must  ac- 
knowledge that  during  the  early  days  of  our 
emancipation  the  Negro  preacher  was  the  un- 
disputed leader  among  Negroes.  In  cour.'^e 
of  time  he  somewhat  forfeited  this  leader- 
ship. The  Negro  politician,  labor  leader,  such 
as  A.  Phillip  Randolph,  civil  rights  organiz:!- 
tions,  such  as  the  NAACP  with  Walter  Whit? 
and  Roy  Wilklns,  prominent  Negro  doctoi.s 
and  lawyers;  these  all  conspired  to  dull  the 
Image  of  the  Negro  preacher  as  leader  of  any- 
thing except  his  local  church.  The  Negro 
preacher  dtiring  this  period  was  used  by  other 
leaders  and  organizations  to  help  in  th? 
drive  for  htunan  rights  but  was  not  hlmstif 
foremost  In  that  drive,  except  In  rare  i:  - 
stances. 

Today  the  picture  has  changed.  Tlie 
change  has  been  brought  about  larger- 
throtigh  the  organization  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  under  tlie 
matchless  leadership  of  Dr.  Martin  Lutht  r 
King,  Jr.  For  reasons  that  I  cannot  assip".. 
the  NAACP  never  attracted  to  its  support 
the  leadership  of  the  Negro  pulpit  which  I 
think  It  rightly  deserved.  The  SCLC  from 
Its  Incipiency  was  able  to  capture  and  to  fire 
that  leadership  Negro  preachers,  who  e 
churches  had  never  given  as  much  as  $100 
to  the  NAACP,  gave  $1,000  to  the  SCLC.  ar.cl 
have  done  so  repeatedly.  In  saying  this  I 
am  not  at  all  criticizing  the  NAACP.  Is 
place  is  secure  In  history.  It  worked  througii 
long  and  tortuous  court  proceedings,  wh'.ie 
SCLC  indulged  in  direct  action  and  proceed.,  d 
on  Gandhi's  philosophy  of  noncooperati'n 
with  evil,  nonviolence,  and  love.  The  Nepro 
preacher  is  a  believer  of  the  power  of  soil 
force. 

Purstiing  his  role  as  leader  in  the  strugr'e 
for  human  rights,  the  Negro  preacher  has 
done  the  foUow^ing: 
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He  has  raised  tremendous  svims  of  money, 
kept  the  doors  of  his  church  open  for  meet- 
ings which  could  be  held  nowhere  else, 
preached  love,  marched  In  picket  lines,  en- 
g.iged  In  sit-ins,  marched  on  Washington, 
and  on  Montgomery.  His  courageous  leader- 
siiip  aroused  the  conscience  of  America  and 
trought  to  his  side  kindred,  but  hitherto 
t;mld  spirits  among  white  preachers.  Let  us 
t.'.erefore  salute  the  Negro  preacher  for  the 
i.ew  image  he  presents. 


U.S.  Highway  No.  30 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  received  a  memorial  from  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  asking  that  U.S.  Highway  No. 
20  connecting  Astoria  and  Portland  be 
considered  part  of  the  federally  assisted 
National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways. 

The  coastal  city  of  Astoria  has  long 
s.-rved  military,  industrial,  and  recrea- 
tional interests  of  the  State  and  the 
Northwest.  Because  of  the  connection 
c:  this  expanding  recreational  and  in- 
dustrial coastal  area  with  Portland,  the 
State's  major  population  center,  the 
c^^signation  of  Highway  30  as  part  of 
\.\e  national  system  would  facilitate 
communications  between  these  metro- 
Ijolitan  and  industrial  areas  and  further 
Serve  the  national  defense. 

With  unanimous  consent  I  insert  this 
r,.emorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
House  Joint  Memorial  18 

(Introduced  by  Representatives  Holmstrom, 

Howard,  Turner,  Senator  Thiel) 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   of    the    United    States    of 
America,   in  Congress  Assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  53d  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in 
legislative  session  assembled,  most  respect- 
i.-.ily  represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  es- 
t  blished  and  is  assisting  the  several  States 
i;  the  construction  of  the  National  System 
c:  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  and 

Whereas  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
;:  .d  Defense  Highways  is  designed  to  connect 
r-inclpal  metropolitan  areas,  cities,  and  in- 
c.jstrial  centers,  to  serve  the  national  de- 
:  nse;  and 

Whereas  Astoria,  because  of  its  strategic 
1  -Mtlon,  has  served  and  Is  serving  military 
establishments,  business,  industry,  and  rec- 
r'  ition  on  the  coast  of  Oregon,  is  a  center 
:  r  business  and  Industry  from  a  large  area 
' ;  the  coast  with  substantial  new  industies 
I.  w  locating  in  the  area  and  potential  for 
'.'  celerated  expansion  and  development  with 
"  •?  opening  of  the  Oregon-Washington 
1  :dge  on  the  Columbia  River,  is  a  recreation 
c  :ner  for  Oregon  and  the  Pacific  Northwest, 

the  base  of  a  new  Job  Corps  center  and 
i    s  been  recently  selected  as  the  location  of 

•  new  U.S.  Coast  Guard  installation;  and 
Whereas  U.S.  Highway  No.  30  extends  be- 

'    een  Astoria  and  Portland  and  the  designa- 

•  n  of  this  part  of  U.S.  Highway  No.  30  as 
p  rt  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
r^efense  Highways  would  complete  the  route 
to  the  Pacific  coast:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  or  Oregon: 

( 1 )  The  Obngress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorlall2«d  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, acting  In  cooperation  with  the  Oregon 
State  Highway  Department,  to  designate  as 
part  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  that  portion  of  U.S. 
Highway  No.  30  which  extends  between 
Astoria  and  Portland,  Oreg. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Oregon  congressional 
delegation  and  to  the  Oregon  State  Highway 
Commission. 

Adopted  by  house  April  15,  1965. 


Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
r.  F.  Montgomery, 

Speaker  of  Hotise. 
Adopted  by  senate  April  29.  1965. 
Harry  J.  Brown. 

President  of  Senate. 


Summer  Jobs  and  the  Chance  for  Youth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

OF   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  propwased  an  extraor- 
dinary program  of  summer  help  for  our 
Nation's  youth.  Its  success  will  depend 
in  part  on  how  much  community  back- 
ing it  receives.  On  numbers  of  occasions 
in  the  past,  I  have  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  the  public  sei-vice 
positions  of  the  Kansas  City  Star.  I 
would  like,  once  again,  to  commend  to 
your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  that 
of  our  colleagues  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Kansas  City  Star  on  June  1 
in  support  of  the  President's  proposals: 
Summer  Jobs  and  the  Chance  for  YonrH 

The  next  2  weeks  will  be  crucial  for  more 
than  2  million  young  Americans  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  21  who  may  be  unable  to  find 
summer  jobs.  For  many,  a  Job  means  the 
diflference  between  going  on  to  school  next 
fall  or  dropping  out.  For  others  it  means  the 
difference  between  a  productive  siuruner  and 
a  gradual  shift  to  a  life  of  idleness  on  the 
streets. 

If  by  mid-June  a  young  person  hasn't 
found  work,  experience  shows  that  he  prob- 
ably won't.     The  siunmer  slips  by  quickly. 

The  President  has  asked  Federal  agencies 
to  find  work  or  training  for  at  least  25,000 
young  people  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  win  be  expanded  for  an  additional 
50,000.  He  is  asking  mayors.  Governors,  and 
other  officials  to  find  Jobs. 

But  the  big  push  will  have  to  come  from 
private  enterprise  if  the  Jobs  are  to  ma- 
terialize. The  President  hopes  that  large 
employers  will  find  1  extra  position  for  each 
100  employees  and  that  smaller  firms  (with 
forces  of  from  10  to  100  persons)  will  add  at 
least  I  extra  stimmer  Job. 

The  idea  Is  not  simply  to  put  a  youth  on 
the  payroll  and  let  him  sit  In  the  shade  for 
the  simamer.  The  Govenmient  believes  that 
necessary,  meanlng^ful  work  can  be  found — 
work  that  will  benefit  the  employer  as  much 
as  the  young  employee. 

If  business  were  being  asked  to  find  btisy 
work,  m  effect  to  raise  their  costs  and  con- 
sumer prices  by  adding  employees  for  which 
there  is  no  need,  then  we  would  give  the 


project  small  chances  and  no  support.  But 
that  Isn't  the  case.  With  the  vacation  sea- 
son beginning  there  will  be  openings  and  op- 
portunities. The  young  people  need  summer 
Jobs  and  we  hope  business  and  industry  can 
use  them  to  the  profit  of  all. 


The  Abominable  "Cookie  Tax' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
girl  in  my  district  in  North  Carolina  has 
written  to  me  complaining  that  we  are 
about  to  raise  the  price  of  wheat  and  that 
will  increase  the  cost  of  cookies,  and 
crackers,  and  bread — cookies,  especially. 

A  number  of  Members  of  the  House,  if 
not  all,  are  receiving  letters  opposing 
the  wheat  legislation  offered  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Manj'  of  the  letters  call  the  legislation 
a  "bread  tax." 

I  shall  not  here  discuss  the  nature  of 
the  assault  upon  the  wheat  section  of  the 
omnibus  farm  bill,  but  I  have  written  to 
the  little  girl  about  her  worries  as  to 
cookies;  and  it  is  my  thought  that  by 
publishing  her  letter  and  my  response, 
my  colleagues  here  will  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  that  con- 
front us  now  in  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Therefore,  with  the  permission 
of  the  House.  I  am  submitting  this  cor- 
respondence for  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

Jl'ne  11.  1965. 

Hon.  HAROLD  D.  CoOLEY, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Cooley;  I'm  only  13 
years  old  and  I  don't  know  too  much  about 
politics,  but  I  do  know  that  I  don't  like  this 
50-cent  tax  being  put  on  a  bushel  of  wheat 
because  It  raises  the  prices  of  cookies,  crack- 
ers, and  bread. 

Since  Im  only  13  I  love  cookies.  Also  I'm 
skinny,  so  I  can  eat  as  many  cookies  as  I 
want  and  not  worry  about  a  weight  problem. 

My  family  Is  not  rich  nor  are  we  poor,  but 
the  price  of  potatoes  is  so  high  we  are  sub- 
stituting rice  for  potatoes.  That  doesn't 
bother  me  too  much  because  I  like  rice.  So 
would  you  mind  telimg  me  how  you  can  sub- 
stitute cookies. 

I  demand  you  should  do  something  about 
this.    Please? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dorothy. 


June  15,  1965. 

Dear  Dorothy:  Tliank  you  for  WTltlng  to 
me  so  delightfully  about  cookies. 

No,  Dorothy,  we  are  not  about  to  place  a 
tax  on  cookies  or  crackers  or  bread. 

We  are  simply  trying  to  find  a  way  for  the 
farmer  to  get  a  fair  price  for  the  wheat  he 
produces  so  that  he  can  buy  his  own  little 
girls  like  you  the  things  they  desperately 
need,  and  perhaps  some  pretty  l^hlngs — and 
some  cookies,  sometimes. 

I  believe  that  you  will  agree  that  the  chil- 
dren of  farmers  who  produce  our  food  should 
have  the  essential  things,  and  the  nice 
things,  like  the  children  in  our  towns  and 
cities. 
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But  that  is  not  the  way  it  Is  now. 
At  13  years  of  age,  you  are  well  advanced 
ju  school,  and  you  are  certainly  Intelligent 
as  your  letter  shows  me.  You  will  iinder- 
stand  some  facts  and  figures  that  set  out 
what  has  happened  to  our  farm  ppople,  as 
compared  with  other  people  In  our  country, 
during  your  young  lifetime. 

In  1952.  that  must  be  the  year  you  were 
oorn.  the  income  of  our  farmers  throughout 
the  country  amounted  to  $14.4  billion.  Last 
vear  the  income  of  our  farmers  was  only 
M2  6  billion,  a  drop  of  12  percent. 

The  earnings  per  hour  of  all  farm  labor 
and  munagement  last  year  amounted  to  only 
$1.06.  while  the  pay  of  employees  In  the  food 
marketing  industry  averaged  $2.25  an  hour. 
The  average  wage  in  all  manufacturing  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States  last  year 
amounted  to  $2.53. 

So  veil  can  see.  Dorothy,  that  the  fathers 
and  mothers  who  live  on  farms  have  only 
about  half  the  money  to  spend  on  needed 
things  and  nice  things  for  their  children  like 
you.  as  do  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  our 
towns  and  cities. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  good  for  these  chil- 
dren on  our  farnns,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
good  for  our  country. 

In  the  Congress  we  are  constantly  trying 
to  do  something  about  this.  We  want  our 
children  on  farms  to  have  the  needed  things. 
and  some  nice  things. 

Now  about  the  price  of  wheat. 
In  your  letter  you  said:  "I  don't  like  this 
50-cent  tax  being  put  on  a  bushel  of  wheat 
because  it  raises  the  prices  of  cookies,  crn.ck- 
ers.  and  bread." 

I  have  figures  before  me  comparing  prices 
now  with  what  they  were  in  the  years  1947 
through  1949.  just  a  little  while  before  you 
were  born  During  this  time  the  price  farm- 
ers received  for  wheat  has  dropped  9  percent, 
while  the  prices  of  cookies,  crackers,  bread, 
and  other  bakery  products  have  gone  up  by 
45  percent  In  terms  of  money,  the  price 
of  a  1-pound  loaf  of  bread  was  12 :'.,  cents  on 
the  average  in  the  1947-49  period,  and  the 
price  of  this  loaf  of  bread  today  has  risen 
above  20  cents,  although  farmers  cure  getting 
considerably  less  for  the  wheat  that  goes 
into  that  loaf  of  bread.  So  you  can  see  the 
price  of  wheat  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
price  of  bread,  or  of  cookies. 

We  now  are  considering  a  bill  which  pro- 
poses to  gi\e  the  farmer  a  little  better  price 
for  his  wheat  In  a  20-  to  30-cent  loaf  of 
bread  the  farmer  has  gotten  only  about  2'^ 
cents  for  the  wheat  it  took  to  make  that 
bread.  We  propose  to  give  him  Just  a  frac- 
tion of  .1  cent  more  for  that  wheat  that 
makes  a  pound  of  bread. 

Some  people  are  saying  that  this  fraction 

Of  a  cent  will  be  a  "bread  tax."    These  sanie 

people  did  not  say  things  like  that  when  the 
price  of  wheat  was  going  down  but  the  price 
of  bread  was  being  increased — almost 
doubled  so  that  the  workers  who  make 
wheat  into  bread  would  get  better  pay. 

So,  Dorothy,  we  simply  want  to  make  It 
ptwslble  for  fathers  and  mothers  who  are 
wheat  farmers  to  get  something  near  a  fair 
price  for  their  wheat,  so  they  can  have  a 
decent  American  standard  of  living,  and  so 
that  their  children  can  be  healthy  and  have 
the  thmgs  that  every  American  girl  and  boy 
should  have. 

I  iselieve  you  will  want  to  help  us  in  this. 
You  tell  me  "I'm  skinny,  so  I  can  eat  as 
many  cookies  as  I  want  and  not  worry  about 
a  we i gilt  problem."  I  assure  you  that  you 
can  always  have  plenty  of  cookies,  and  crack- 
ers and  bread,  too,  and  that  what  the  fsirmer 
gets  for  his  wheat  never  will  make  prices 
so  high  that  you  cannot  have  all  that  you 
want. 

You  are  a  lovely  little  girl. 
With  cordial  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Chairman. 


American  Scientist  Reports  on  Growing 
Soviet  Progress  in  Oceanography 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know.  I  have  a  strong  and  continuing  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  oceanographic  re- 
searcl^  and  the  full  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  world's  oceans.  It  is 
my  belief  that  this  is  a  subject  to  which 
we  should  make  a  full  commitmeiit.  This 
effort  by  our  country  would  be,  I  am  con- 
vinced, a  most  valuable  and  desirable 
one  even  if  there  were  no  international 
competition  in  this  vital  field.  However, 
we  must  realize  that  the  Soviet  Union 
presents  a  very  real  and  growins  threat  to 
our  present  lead  in  oceano:iraphy.  a  de- 
velopment which  this  Repre.'^entative 
views  witli  alarm. 

One  of  the  best  evaluations  of  the  So- 
viet's oceanographic  program  which  has 
come  to  my  attention  has  been  done  by 
Dr.  Robert  S.  Dietz.  an  oceanographer 
with  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
Dr.  Dietz  participated  last  fall  in  the 
United  States-U.S.S.R.  scientific  iiifor- 
ma'ion  exchaiiee  program. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
the  Department  of  Commerce  pres.s  i-e- 
lea.se  of  June  14.  which  summarizes  Dr. 
Dietz"  report,  in  the  Record: 
.SriFNTi.«T   Reports    on    Somet    Progrfss    in 

0'n».N0i-,''.\PHY;    Sfcond    Only    to    United 

An  .Ani-rirar.  srienti.-'  saltl  t;ci.\y  that  the 
S')\iet  Union  h.T.s  made  ^iich  £;reat  strides  in 
oceanography  during  ihe  past  decade  that 
the  ha.';  surpassed  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
unci  is  now  .second  only  tn  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Robert  S.  Dietz.  i»n  oceanograplier  with 
the  Coast  :  nd  Geocictir  Suncy.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment o:  Commerce,  declared  in  a  report  just 
released  that  the  Soviet  Union's  "total  effort 
in  ocean  sciences  now  appears  to  be  one-half 
to  two-thirds  the  si/e  of  our  own  "  He  added 
that  the  overall  fxp:insiofi  of  the  Soviet 
oceanotntphic  program  sr;'iii.-  to  be  about  10 
percent  annually. 

"Their  progress  in  t!i(  la.'-t  dvr.ide  is  all  the 
more  striking."  stated  Dieta.  when  one  con- 
.sider.-  that  Russia  lias  beer,  traditionally  a 
heartiiind  coinitry  witii  her  major  interests 
directed  inward  to  the  land  Today.  Russia 
i.s  lonkinsi:  outwards  to  the  world  ocean.  The 
marine  sciences,  and  especially  fisheries,  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  role  in  her  scientific  effort. 
Their  fxeanographic  ships  r.ow  explore  all 
the  rreaii."  of  the  world  and  a  bright  future 
seems  n.-^sured  for  Soivet  oceanic  research." 
Dietz'  report  suinnv.iii/ej  impressions  re- 
ceived during  a  visit  last  fall  to  tlie  Soviet 
Union  as  a  member  of  the  first  U.S.  oceano- 
graphic team  to  participate  in  the  US.- 
U.S.S.R.  scientific  information  exchange  pro- 
gram. The  trip  was  sponsored  by  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey.  During  a  4-week  stay, 
the  group  visited  research  centers  in  Mos- 
cow. Leningrad.  Murmansk,  and  in  the  Black 
Sea  cities  of  Sevastopol,  Ynlta,  and  Gelend- 
zhik.  In  addition  to  Diet*,  the  group  con- 
sisted of  Lawrence  Coachman,  University  of 
Washington;  Felix  Favorite.  Bvireau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries:  Kirk  Bryan.  Weather 
Bureau:  Donald  F.  Squires,  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution: and  T.  K.  Treadwell.  U.S.  Naval 
Oceanographic   Office. 


Dietz  reported : 

1.  There  are  now  about  1.200  oceanog- 
raphers  In  the  Soviet  Union,  using  the  tern. 
In  a  rather  broad  sense.  This  compares 
with  an  estimated  1.500  to  2.000  in  the  United 
States  of  a  similar  status.  About  50  research 
centers  are  contributing  to  the  Soviet  effort 
in  oceanography,  although  only  about  u 
dozen  are  strictly  oceanographic  institutes 

2.  Four  out  of  about  forty  universitio- 
offer  training  in  oceanography,  two  in  Lenin- 
grad and  one  each  in  Moscow  and  Vlad.- 
vostok.  The  curriculum  at  Moscow  Univei - 
sity  consists  of  3.500  hours  of  lecture  and 
laboratorv  work  over  a  5-year  period.  Aboit; 
200  hours,  or  6  percent  of  the  curriculum, 
is  devoted  to  political  subjects.  About  5u 
oceanographers  are  graduated  each  year. 

3.  The  Soviet  Union  in  1961  operated 
oceanographic  ships  with  a  total  gross  toi.- 
nage  of  about  50,000  tons.  This  compare^ 
with  a  U.S.  oceanographic  tonnage  the  sanu^ 
year  of  about  60.000  tons.  Our  present  ton- 
iaage  is  estimated  at  about  72.000  tons. 

4.  There   is   little   evidence   of    any   Com- 
munist   party    line    in    oceanographic    work 
"The    scientist-technologist    group    seems    t 
have  usurped  the  leading  role  in  Soviet  su- 
ciety."    said    Diet?       "The    Soviet    scientist 
has   high   prestige   and    his  morale   is  good 
but  he  still  lacks  the  high  degree  of  persona', 
freedom     enjoyed     by     American     scientist; 
Salaries    of   Soviet    oceanographers    are   sub- 
stantially   below    U.S.    levels,    but    they    are 
among  the  highest  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

5.  The  Soviet  oceanographic  program  ii. 
the  Arctic  Ocean  is  unique  in  its  scop-- 
Dietz  said.  "Their  understanding  of  th..- 
realm  is  unexcelled,  but  in  other  realms  of 
marine  science  they  are  behind  the  United 
States.  ' 

6.  A  great  strength  of  Soviet  oceanographv 
is  the  amount  of  support  by  technlciaiu^ 
Each  senior  scientist  has  five  to  10  assistants 
which  makes  it  possible  to  thoroughly  worK 
up  results  of  research.  By  contrast,  the  U.s 
oceanographer  ordinarily  works  alone  and 
often  becomes  overwhelmed  in  a  moras.=  o: 
data. 

7.  Few  Soviet  scientists  are  engaged  in  a 
broad  general  synthesis  of  scientific  result  ~. 
with  little  evidence  of  "frontier"  researci; 
such  as  generates  new  theories  or  othrr 
breakthroughs.  "The  flux  of  ideas  is  mo;.: 
intense  in  the  West  than  in  the  U.S.S.R."  a.-- 
serted  Dietz.  "Although  their  politics  m;. 
be  radical,  their  scientific  thoughts  are  coi.- 
servatlve." 

8.  Soviet  laboratories  are  bleak  by  Westeii, 
standards.  Crowding  is  excessive:  labora- 
tory insirumentatlon  is  poor;    and  office  m:  - 

chines  and  calculators  are  rare,  with  mo.^' 
calculation  done  by  hand,  assisted  by  tl.p 
abacus.  Even  their  new  buildings  seem  '" 
have  an  inherent  antiquity. 

9.  The  Soviet  research  libraries  are  "qui:!" 
good."  There  is  an  extensive  program  fr 
the  translation  of  American  technical  boo'K- 
and  periodicals.  Many  Western  periodic;i;> 
are  republished  by  photo-ofifset  and  dlstriii- 
uted  to  Russian  research  institution  r. 
Twenty  of  their  reproduced  English-languace 
scientific  publications  were  noted  in  ti-.e 
library  of  one  laboratory. 

10.  Women  play  a  "most  impresive"  ro'e 
in  Soviet  soience.  They  outnumber  men  .it 
biological  institutes  and  make  up  about  ^ii 
percent  of  the  total  work  force  at  ocean  >- 
graphic  institutes.  However,  men  control  to 
job  assignments  and  policymaking  positior- 

11.  Each  year,  the  U.S.S.R.  sends  a  fleet  ■  : 
nearly  300  ships  and  15,000  fishermen  to  f  o 
Georges  Bank  fishing  grounds  off  the  N-  "■ 
England  coast.  About  50  tons  of  fish  are  !•  - 
covered  daily  by  each  ship.  Three  fisher-  - 
research  ships  generally  support  the  flee 
measuring  such  things  as  temperature  salin- 
ity, and  oxygen  content  of  the  waters. 

12.  The  Russians  operate  the  only  no;i- 
miUtary  research  submarine,  the  Srvcrua'i'  • 
which  is  used  for  fisheries  researcii  out    < 
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Miumansk,  but  they  are  far  behind  the  West 
in  the  development  of  deep  sea  vehicles,  such 
as  bathyscaphes,  for  oceanic  research.  So 
far,  the  Russians  txse  only  diving  bells,  but 
a  more  sophisticated  entry  In  this  field,  the 
Sever  II,  will  be  launched  next  year. 

Dietz  said  the  American  scientists  were 
well  received  by  their  Russian  cotinterparts. 
They  discussed  their  results  freely  and  with 
few  apparent  restrictions.  "The  post-Stalln 
thaw  seems  In  full  sway,"  remarked  Dietz, 
"and  there  are  hopeful  indications  this  lib- 
eralization will  continue." 

Six  Soviet  oceanographers  had  been 
scheduled  to  pay  a  return  visit  last  month, 
but  they  postponed  their  tour  of  American 
oceanographic  facilities,  possibly  until  fall, 

Dietz  Is  an  authority  on  the  nature  and 
nistory  of  the  ocean  basin.  He  also  collabo- 
rated wlkh  Jacques  Plccard  on  the  early  de- 
velopment of  the  bathyscaphe   Trieste. 


"Report  on  U.S.  Federal  Courts"— Ad- 
dress Delivered  by  Earl  Warren,  Chief 
Jastice  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Law 
Institnte  May  18,  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7. 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  wish  to  insert  the 
following : 

Report  on   U.S.  Federal   Courts 
(By  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren) 

I  am  happy  to  welcome  the  members  of 
the  American  Law  Institute  this  morning. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  attend  this 
meeting  and  participate  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent. I  note  that  your  agenda  is  once  again 
.\  very  full  one.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that 
it  Includes  both  a  continuation  of  last  year's 
discussions  on  the  diversity-of-citlzenship 
phase  of  the  study  on  the  division  of  the 
jurisdiction  between  State  and  Federal  courts 
.\nd  the  commencement  of  discussions  on  the 
Federal  question  Jurisdiction.     As  1  stated  to 

vou  last  year,  the  Judicial  Conference  and 

the  entire  Judiciary  should  be  very  grateful 

'0  the  Institute  for  undertaking  this  monu- 
mental study.  We  look  forward  eagerly  to 
its  completion. 

It  has  t>een  my  ctistom  in  the  past  In  re- 
porting to  the  American  Law  Institute  to 
rive  you  an  overall  picture  of  the  workload 
.n  the  Federal  courts  as  we  near  the  close  of 
.another  Court  term. 

The  number  of  cases  brought  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  continues  at  approximately  the 
-,ime  level.  In  fact,  it  Is  remarkable  how 
constant  the  dockets  and  the  work  of  the 
Court  are.  This  year,  for  example,  there  are 
-.520  cases  as  against  2,557  at  the  same  time 
;ast  year. 

The  Court's  regular  appellate  docket  has 
risen  only  from  1,129  last  year  to  1,176 
riurlng  the  current  term.  The  miscellaneous 
iocket,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  largely 
•aade  up  of  applications  by  indigent  pris- 
•-•ners  seeking  correction  of  what  they  con- 
sider unfair  convictions,  dropped  from  1,428 
■^ases  to  1,344  cases. 

The  Court  has  thus  far  disposed  of  1,918 
cases  on  both  dockets  this  term  as  against 
1,915  at  a  comparable  point  at  this  date 
last  year.     It  has  heard  arguments  in  122 


cases  in  a  period  of  177 14  hours  as  compared 
with  144  cases  in  235  hours  last  term. 

The  Court  Is  weU  along  with  Its  work  in 
this  term.  It  has  heard  arguments  In  aU 
cases  which  were  ready  to  be  heard  and 
these  cases  will  all  be  disposed  of  before 
the  end  of  the  term. 

The  criminal  caseload  In  the  district  cotirts 
has  remained  fairly  stable.  During  fiscal 
year  1964,  29.944  criminal  cases  were  brought 
in  the  district  courts  as  against  29,858  in  the 
prior  year.  There  was  a  slight  increase  last 
year  In  the  niunber  of  prolonged  criminal 
trials  but  criminal  dockets,  generally,  are 
current. 

The  district  courts  are  facing  Increasing 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  civil  htiga- 
tion.  During  the  first  9  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  ending  March  31,  1965. 
the  number  of  civil  cases  filed  was  50,142  and 
the  numl>er  terminated  47.815,  leaving  the 
pending  caseload  at  the  end  of  March  as 
74,522,  the  highest  figure  on  record.  These 
filings  and  terminations  compare  with 
48,789  civil  cases  filed  in  the  first  9  months 
of  the  last  fiscal  year  and  45,714  terminated. 
Not  since  1960  has  the  number  of  cases  term- 
inated exceeded  those  filed.  In  fiscal  year 
1960.  59,284  cases  were  filed  and  61.829  were 
terminated,  leaving  the  ratio  of  termina- 
tions to  filings  at  1.04.  By  1963,  this  ratio 
had  declined  to  0.98.  In  that  year,  63,630 
cases  were  filed  and  62.379  were  terminated. 
The  ratio  for  the  first  9  months  of  the  cur- 
rent year  has  dropped  to  0.95. 

A  number  of  the  courts  of  appeals  are  also 
facing  increased  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
their  current  workload.  The  caseload  for  all 
cotu-ts  of  appeals  on  March  31  of  this  year 
was  20  percent  higher  than  on  the  same  date 
in  1964,  with  4,711  pending  as  against  3,902 
pending  a  year  ago.  During  the  first  9 
months  of  tills  fiscal  year.  4.945  cases  were 
filed  In  the  coiuts  of  appeals  as  compared  to 
4,459  In  the  comparable  period  of  1964  and 
4,014  cases  were  terminated  in  both  9-month 
periods. 

The  heaviest  number  of  filings  in  any  cir- 
cuit during  the  first  9  months  of  this  fiscal 
year  was  in  the  already  overburdened  Fifth 
Circuit.  Although  nine  Judges  are  author- 
ized In  this  circuit,  one  vacancy  has  existed 
for  more  than  13  months  and  another  for  over 
6  months.  Thus,  seven  Judges  have  had  to 
meet  the  fastest  expanding  caseload  in  the 
country.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  their  fellow 
Judges  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  despite 
their  own  crowded  calendars,  have  been  will- 
ing to  serve  in  the  Fifth  Circuit  for  short 
periods  of  time  to  assist  in  carrying  a  share 
of    the    intolerable    burden    in    ttiat    circuit. 

Over  a  6-month  period  in  this  fiscal  year,  17 
Judges  from  other  circuits  sat  In  the  Fifth 
Circuit.  The  Judicial  Conference  last  Sep- 
tember and  again  In  March  of  this  year  took 
not«  of  this  situation  and  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  create  four  temporary  Judgeships  for 
the  circuit. 

Year  after  year,  I  have  had  to  report  to  you 
the  ever  increasing  workload  of  our  Federal 
courts  and  the  backlogs  which  have  accrued 
In  the  Judicial  process.  It  had  been  my 
expectation  that  with  the  authorization  of 
73  new  Judgeships  tn  1961,  we  would  by  this 
time  have  seen  a  substantial  decline  in  these 
serious  backlogs.  I  must  admit  to  disap- 
pointment and  grave  concern,  however,  that 
we  have  made  so  little  progress  in  conquering 
this  situation.  This  is  not  a  problem  solely 
for  the  Judges.  Every  member  of  the  bar, 
every  practitioner  In  our  covu-ts  share  this 
responsibility. 

This  year,  it  has  become  necessary  for  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States  to 
recommend  to  the  Congress  the  creation  of 
new  Judgeships.  These  42  positions,  which 
include  the  temporary  Judgeships  reooin- 
mended  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  were  agreed 
upon  only  after  most  careful  analysis  of  the 
statistics  compiled  for  each  district  and  for 


each  circuit  by  the  Administrative  Office  for 
the  tise  of  the  Judicial  Statistics  Committee 
of  the  Conference.  The  Conference  was 
satisfied  with  the  demonstration  of  need,  and 
for  that  reason  has  recommended  this  addi- 
tional Judgepower.  I  must,  however,  express 
to  you  my  feeling  of  alarm  that  our  solution 
to  the  mounting  workload  of  the  coiu-ts  seems 
to  depend  so  largely  on  the  creation  of  addi- 
tional Judgeships. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  we  must 
probe  more  deeply  than  we  have  in  the  past 
and  with  a  much  higher  degree  of  inventive- 
ness into  the  diagnosis  of  the  problems  of 
Judicial  administration  to  asstire  that  our 
system  Is  responsive  to  the  demands  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  We  must  utiliae  the 
aids,  devices  and  techniques  which  this  gen- 
eration has  developed,  as  do  the  other  pro- 
fessions, so  that  we  can  assure  to  our  people 
the  prompt  and  effective  adnainistratlon  of 
Justice  to  which  they  are  entitled.  This  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  entire  legal  profes- 
sion— professor,  practitioner  and  judge.  The 
need  for  action  is  immediate  and  urgent. 
I  hope  and  urge  that  the  l>ar  associations  of 
the  country  and  the  learned  societies  wlU 
devote  their  talents  and  efforts  to  seeking  a 
solution  to  this  critical  problem.  We  can- 
not afford  to  go  on  pyramiding  Judgeships 
periodically  without  making  our  Judicial  sys- 
tem responsive  to  and  part  of  the  times  in 
which  we  Uve. 

Years  ago — even  a  half  century  ago — ^be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
and  before  provision  was  made  for  circuit 
conferences  of  judges,  it  was  not  unheard  of 
that  a  Judge  might  serve  his  entire  tenure 
without  meeting  a  brother  judge  of  a  neigh- 
boring State  or  district  in  his  circuit.  The 
Judicial  Conference  and  the  circuit  confer- 
ences broke  down  this  isolation,  and  in  recent 
years  the  seminars  we  have  conducted  for 
new  Judges  have  served  a  most  useful  pur- 
pose in  this  respect.  The  first  of  these  semi- 
nars was  held  in  1962  in  Monterey,  Calif., 
and  three  have  been  held  since  that  time. 
Another  seminar  for  newly  appointed  Judges 
win  be  held  in  June  of  this  year  In  Denver. 
Colo. 

The  same  problem  whicli  once  existed 
among  judges  has  until  recently  been  true 
of  our  referees  in  bankruptcy.  As  a  result, 
there  has  been  a  marked  lack  of  uniformity 
of  procedure  among  the  referees.  This  lack 
of  uniformity  extended  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  local  conditions  to  all  phases  of 
administration.  Last  year  we  held  our  first 
seminar  for  referees  in  bankruptcy.  These 
seminars  are  conducted  by  experienced  re- 
ferees  who  speak   from   practical   experience 

and  deal  entirely  with  matters  of  procedure 

and  administration  within  the  framework  of 

the  Bankruptcy  Act.  This  first  seminar,  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  a  month  ago.  has  already 
begun  to  promote  greater  uniformity  of  ad- 
ministration. The  published  proceedings 
have  been  made  available  to  all  referees  who 
have  not  yet  attended  these  seminars,  but  it 
is  our  hope  that  in  due  time  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  for  the  older  and  more  sea- 
soned referees  to  meet  with  the  newer  re- 
ferees with  the  end  result  that  better  service 
can  be  afforded  to  the  public  in  spite  of 
variations  in  local  laws  and  conditions. 

Much  work  has  been  done  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  umted  States  in  the  field 
of  pretrial  procedures.  In  the  trial  of  com- 
plicated cases,  the  trial  of  multiple  cases 
emanating  from  a  common  cause,  statistics, 
court  administration,  the  implementation  of 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act  and  Rules  of  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  by  Chief  Judges  Biggs. 
Murrah,  Johnsea.  Hastings  and  Senior  Judge 
Marls,  and  their  committees.  But  for  most 
of  them  it  has  been  a  slow  and  hard  grind  In 
order  to  make  progress.  Really  I  believe  the 
time  has  ccMne  when  the  bench  and  bar 
should  Join  with  vigor  In  flniung  ways  and 
means  to  keep  us' current  with  our  work. 
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We  do  not  want  to  change  established  prin- 
ciples of  decisionmaking,  but  It  stands  to 
reason  that  if  courts  fail  to  keep  pace  with 
the  workload,  further  inroads  on  the  Judicial 
process  will  be  made  through  administra- 
tive procedures  that  will  water  down  the 
rights  of  our  citizens  to  their  day  in  court. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  sig- 
nificant progress  on  the  part  of  several  ad- 
visory conunittees  which  have  been  study- 
ing and  working  on  revisions  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Practice  and  Procedure.  Five  of 
the  advisory  committees  have  been  working 
over  a  period  of  nearly  5  years  on  this  im- 
portant task  and  four  of  them  are  about  to 
send  the  products  of  their  labors  to  the 
Standing  Conunittee  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence on  the  Rules  of  Practice  and  Procedure. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Civil  Rules 
and  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Criminal 
Rules  have  made  a  thorough-going  study  of 
the  existing  civil  and  criminal  rules.  Their 
recommendations  were  circulated,  as  were 
those  of  the  other  committees,  at  least  twice 
to  the  bar  generally  and  to  scholars  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  comments  received 
have  been  given  the  fullest  study  and  con- 
sideration by  committee  members. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Admiralty 
Rules  has  prepared  amendments  to  the  civil 
rules  designed  to  merge  the  admiralty  pro- 
cedure into  the  civil  procedure. 

A  complete  set  of  appellate  rules  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Ap- 
pellate Rules  and  these  rules  are  also  de- 
signed to  reach  the  standing  committee 
when  it  meets  this  summer. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  reports 
of  these  four  advisory  conamittees  will  reach 
the  Judicial  Conference  and  the  Supreme 
Court  for  consideration  later  this  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, legislation  was  enacted  authorizing 
the  promulgation  of  Rules  of  Practice  and 
Procedure  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  The 
Advisory  Committee  on  Bankruptcy  Rules, 
which  has  also  held  several  meetings  over 
the  past  years,  now  has  a  new  charter  for 
action  which  will  require  it  to  make  a  new 
start  in  some  areas  of  its  activities. 

Earlier  this  year,  at  the  request  of  the 
Judicial  Conference,  I  appointed  members 
to  an  advisory  committee  to  study  the  pos- 
sibility of  adopting  uniform  rules  of  evi- 
dence in  Federal  courts.  This  committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Albert  E.  Jenner, 
Jr.,  of  Chicago,  is,  like  the  other  advisory 
committees,  broadly  representative  of  the 
legal  profession  across  the  coutnry.  Prof. 
Edward  W.  Cleary.  of  the  University  of  E- 
linois,  will  act  as  reporter  for  this  com- 
mittee. Their  labors  are  certain  to  be  long 
and  arduous,  but  they  are  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing available  to  them  the  results  of  the 
studies  of  the  American  Law  Institute  in 
formulating  its  model  code  of  evidence  and 
the  subsequent  work  of  the  commissioners 
on  uniform  State  laws.  A  few  States  have 
also  made  extensive  studies  in  this  area, 
which  will  be  available  to  the  committee. 

The  bench  and  bar  are  deeply  indebted 
to  oMi  colleagues  on  these  advisory  com- 
mittees. They  have  given  fully  and  con- 
scientiously cf  their  time  and  efforts  to  the 
work  of  the  committees.  This  has  Involved 
many  hours  of  controversy  and  long  hours  of 
study  of  the  many  comments  which  have 
been  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
on  the  proposed  revisions  of  the  rules. 

On  August  20,  1964.  the  President  signed 

the  Criminal  Justice  Act.  a  statute  which  will 
have  proround  Implications  for  the  admin- 
istration Of  Justice  In  this  country.  There 
are  two  major  innovations  in  this  statute. 
First,  when  defendants  are  financlaUy  un- 
able to  employ  counsel  of  their  own.  the 
court  must  appoint  counsel  for  them  as  early 
in  the  proceedings  as  possible,  which  means 
in  most  cases  when  the  defendant  la  first 
brought  before  the  U.S.  commissioner. 
Heretofore,  counsel  was  rarely  appointed  in 


Federal   criminal   procedings   until   arraign- 
ment in  the  district  courts. 

This  will  be  a  new  burden  oa  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner and  raises  serious  questions  as  to 
the  avallabUlty  of  many  commissioners  to 
cope  with  this  added  responsibility. 

The  commissioner  system  U  as  old  as  the 
Republic.  It  was  established  by  the  First 
Congress.  It  has  grown  and  developed  dif- 
ferently as  the  Nation  has  expanded,  so 
that  today  the  functions  and  activities  of 
the  commissioner  lack  consistency,  as  do 
the  qualifications  of  the  conijnissioner  him- 
self. A  recent  survey  showed  that  of  the 
approximately  1.100  commiEsioners.  only 
about  two-thirds  were  lawyers. 

Proceedings  before  a  commissioner  have 
generally  been  informal,  conducted  without 
a  strenographic  record,  and  Without  counsel 
being  present.  The  commissioner's  only 
compensation  has  been  through  small  fees 
which  he  has  collected.  Once  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  becomes  operatiotnal,  the  ques- 
tion arises  whether  the  proaeedlngs  before 
the  commissioner  will  not  huve  to  become 
formal  and  be  adequately  reported  and.  if 
so.  whether  our  commissioners  are  qviali- 
fied  and  competent,  especially  the  one-third 
who  are  not  lawyers,  lo  conduct  formal  hear- 
ings. 

Undoubtedly,  the  passage  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  will  bring  to  light  many  inade- 
quacies in  our  commissioner  system.  I  be- 
lieve our  experience  may  well  denionstrate 
the  need  for  a  thoroughgoing  study  of  the 
system  not  only  to  assure  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  at  the  commissioner 
level  but  also  to  assure  that  the  position  of 
U.S.  commissioner  is  a  meaningful  one 
viewed  in  the  light  of  current  needs. 

The  second  major  Innovation  of  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Act  is  the  provision  for  at  least 
partial  compensation  for  assigned  counsel  In 
criminal  cases.  It  also  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment and  compensation  of  expert  wit- 
nesses. The  judges  of  each  district  have 
been  required  by  the  act  to  make  appropri- 
ate plans  for  the  disbursement  of  public 
funds  for  this  purpose  and  the  circuit  coun- 
cils are  given  supervision  over  the  program. 
This  requirement  places  a  diCicult  adminis- 
trative burden  upon  the  courts  and  the  suc- 
cessful discharge  of  this  new  function  will 
require  the  active  cooperation  of  the  bar. 
The  act  must  be  administered  in  a  manner 
that  will  be  both  fair  and  adequate  to  the 
defendant  as  well  as  equitable  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar.  This  act  poses  a  real  chal- 
lenge to  our  profession  because  we  have  had 
no  similar  experience.  It  cannot  be  the 
problem  of  the  courts  alone.  The  local  bar 
associations  must  participate  both  in  the 
making  and  administration  of  the  plans. 
The  members  of  those  associations  must 
each  accept  a  measure  of  responsibility,  and 
It  should  not  be  delegated  to  those  in  our 
profession  who  are  willing  to  accept  the  par- 
tial compensation  because  they  find  diffi- 
culty In  making  a  living  otliarwise.  To  per- 
mit this  would  convert  the  objective  of 
affording  legal  assistance  to  indigents  to  that 
of  affording  assistance  to  indigent  lawyers. 

Recently,  the  President  sect  to  the  Con- 
gress a  challenging  message  calling  upon  the 
Nation  for  a  renewed  and  inoreased  effort  to 
combat  the  problem  of  crime  a.nd  delinquen- 
cy. As  lawyers,  we  should  accept  this  chal- 
lenge as  being  particularly  directed  toward 
us.     The  judicial  branch  of  the  Government 

is  necessarily  involved  in  ever\-  aspect  of  this 

effort    because    criminal    c.^sea    are    processed 
through  the  courts  and  becaviee  tlie  Judiclary 

is  deeply  concerned  with  effectiveness  of  our 
correctional  system. 

In  furtherance  of  the  Presidents  message, 
the  Attorney  General  and  I  discussed  the  de- 
sirability of  reorganizing  Federal  corrections 
Into  an  administrative  system  which  would 
have  Jurisdiction  over  the  entire  Federal  cor- 
rectional process  from  beginning  to  end,  in- 
cluding the  training  of  all  correctional  per- 


sonnel, both  those  in  correctional  institu- 
tions and  those  engaged  in  supervision  in  the 
commxuilty. 

To  me,  this  Is  a  challenging  idea  and  one 
that  seems  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  a  vas^ 
improvement  for  dealing  with  people  coi.- 
vlcted  of  crime  in  Federal  courts.  A  cor- 
rectional agency  thus  broadly  organized 
should  participate  with  other  agencies  n. 
Government,  including  particularly  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Administration,  and 
of  course,  the  U.S.  judges  through  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States  ii. 
continvious  practical  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  correctional  field. 

More  and  more,  modern  legislation  ha.- 
been  giving  tlie  sentencing  judge  opportun- 
ity to  adopt  flexible  programs  to  meet  thy 
particular  needs  of  the  individual  before  hin; 
programs  which  combine  the  facilities  an'; 
techniques  now  under  separate  administra- 
tions. 

More  and  more,  institutional  admlnistr.i- 
tors  and  probation  officers  have  felt  that  th- 
ultimate  success  of  their  work  depends  upoi. 
their  understanding  of  and  coordination  witi. 
what  is  done  in  other  phases  of  the  correc- 
tional process. 

Perhaps  most  important,  we  are  realizin.: 
that  the  hope  for  continued  progress  in  cor- 
rections rests  on  the  development  of  pro- 
grams of  research  and  evaluation  which  wU; 
create  and  test  against  alternatives  a  large- 
number  of  techniques  to  be  matched  witii 
the  individual  offender. 

We  are  proud  of  the  advances  recent); 
made  in  corrections.  The  Judicial  Confe:  - 
ence  Committee  on  the  Administration  of  tin- 
Probation  System,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  an-i 
the  Parole  Board  have  been  imaginative  i:. 
their  response  to  the  development  of  know:- 
edge  and  technique.  The  steps  which  the 
have  taken  lead  logically  to  the  creation  ». 
a  unified  Federal  correctional  service. 

Contintious  research  and  development  .- 
the  life  blood  of  a  successful  correction.'; 
system.  This  requires  continuous  experi- 
mentation, constant  research.  It  is  impor- 
tant in  any  system  which  Is  created  th.r 
the  research  and  development  be  separate!; 
organized  within  the  correctional  system  -s' 
that  its  personnel  will  not  be  diverted  fron; 
their  research  functions  and  become  Involvei 
In  dally  operations.  Its  work  must,  of  courji- 
be  closely  Integrated  with  the  system. 

An  important  advantage  which  would  re- 
sult from  a  xinified  service  would  be  the 
strengthening  of  the  professional  character 
of  correction  personnel.  The  new  system 
would  break  down  and  eliminate  the  pres- 
ent administrative  barriers  and  distinction- 
and  it  would  reqvure  intensive  basic  train- 
ing. 

Proper  training  programs  are  a  vital  par- 
of  any  correctional  system.  They  would  re- 
sult in  making  the  services  of  our  probatio:: 
officers  of  even  greater  usefulness  to  our 
district  court  judges. 

By  providing  promotion  from  and  to  inst.- 
tutional  and  field  positions  and  by  transfer 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  ne-. 
opportunities  would  develop  for  the  infusio;: 
of  knowledge,  the  gaining  of  experience,  aiici 
the  rewarding  of  excellence  with  responsibil- 
ity equal  to  ability. 

Another  function  which  a  unified  servic 
can  uniquely  perform  is  the  administratic>:'. 
of  new  correctional  techniques  which  plalnl-. 

cut  across  traditional  lines.    We  have  lom: 

known  that  the  presentence  investigation   ; 
invaUiable  to  institutional  classification  an.i 

treatment,  and  to  the  parole  board  in  mak- 
ing its  decision.  We  have  also  known,  ai. - 
acted  on  the  knowledge,  that  prerelea.- 
planning  and  counseling  are  essential  t  ' 
community-based  treatment.  These  simp! 
illustrate  the  inevitable  interdependence  i ' 
the  parts  of  the  process.  It  is  new  programs, 
such  as  work-release  and  halfway  houses 
which    bring    this    interrelationship    to    the 
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forefront.  You  can  easily  see  how  difficult 
it  would  be  to  place  and  administer  these 
hybrids  In  a  system  which  drew  lines  be- 
tween the  institution  and  the  commvuiity. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  services  of 
all  personnel  now  engag^ed  in  one  or  another 
part  of  the  Federal  correctional  field  would 
be  needed  in  the  operations  of  a  unified  sys- 
tem. The  functions  they  now  perform  would 
he  continued,  and  often  expanded,  but  for 
the  first  time  all  functions  would  be  con- 
ducted on  a  coordinated  basis  and  within 
the  concept  of  a  career  service. 

The  renewed  interest  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  In  improving  our  corrections  sys- 
tem has  been  most  gratifying.  I  hope  the 
judiciary  will  play  Its  proper  role  in  achlev- 
mg  these  necessary  and  important  changes. 

We  note  a  tendency  today  to  blame  the 
lourts  and  the  rulings  of  the  courts  for  the 
\ast  amount  of  crime.  Thinking  persons, 
and  especially  lawyers,  know  that  this  Is  not 
the  fact.  They  know  that  crime  Is  Insepa- 
rably connected  with  factors,  such  as  pov- 
erty, degradation,  sordid  social  conditions, 
the  weakening  of  home  ties,  low  standards 
of  law  enforcement,  and  the  lack  of  educa- 
tion. The  courts,  law  professors,  and  lawyers 
cverjrwhere  have  a  deep  responsibility,  how- 
ever, to  see  that  the  rules  which  guide  oxu- 
criminal  trials  are  fair,  adequate,  and  capable 
of  efficient  administration.  We  of  the  legal 
profession  must  consider  this  as  one  of  our 
major  responsibilities,  as  must  every  bar  asso- 
ciation. National,  State,  or  local. 

Every  lawj-er  has  taken  an  oath  to  dedi- 
cate himself  to  the  preservation  of  the  rule 
of  law.  He  must,  therefore,  realize  that  it  is 
liis  responsibility  not  only  to  perfect  proce- 
dmres  in  the  law  but  as  a  citizen  to  see  that 
•he  conditions  that  give  rise  to  crime,  vice, 
and  violence  are  not  permitted  to  exist  in 
his  conununity. 

No  nation,  regardless  of  its  general  eco- 
nomic prosperity  can  continue  to  prosper 
unless  its  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life  are 
dedicated  to  law  observance,  not  merely  by 
the  other  fellow,  but  by  all.  In  a  free  so- 
ciety such  as  ours,  this  is  the  only  secure 
foundation  upon  which  we  can  build  otir 
home  and  business  lives.  Otherwise,  we 
build  upon  sand. 

There  are  other  things  that  I  could  prop- 
erly discuss  with  you,  but  time  Is  precious 
and  you  have  your  own  agenda  to  which  1 
must  now  leave  you,  with  the  knowledge 
That  your  discussions  will,  as  usual,  be  pur- 
poseful. I  hope  they  will  also  be  satisfying 
to  you  and  contribute  to  the  better  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  throughout  the  land. 


Soviet  Seizure  of  the  Baltic  Countries 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14.  1965 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  brave 
but  unfortunate  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
countries — Estonians,  Latvians,  and 
Lithuanians — have  had  long  and  diflBcult 
histories.    They  have  had  their  ups  and 

downs,  but  fate  was  most  cruel  to  them 

;n  1940.     In  the  middle  of  that  year  these 

northeastern  democracies  were  overnin 
by  the  Red  army,  their  inhabitants  en- 
■>laved  and  then  all  three  countries  an- 
nexed to  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus  these 
sti-ong  and  brave  people,  who  had  with- 
tood  the  oppressive  and  callous  regimes 
'  f  the  czars  for  more  than  a  century',  and 
had  regained  their  national  freedom  at 


the  end  of  the  First  World  War.  had  to 
submit  to  the  treachery  of  Stalin's  Com- 
munist agents. 

Mid- 1940  marked  the  end  of  freedom 
in  these  Baltic  lands,  and  since  then 
these  unhappy  souls  have  been  suffering 
under  Soviet  totalitarian  tyranny.  Be- 
sides enslaving  some  5  million  Estonians, 
Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  in  these  coun- 
tries, at  the  time  hundreds  of  thousands 
irmocent  people  were  arrested,  impris- 
oned and  then  deported  to  Inhospitable 
regions  of  Asiatic  Russia.  During  the 
war  there  was  some  hope  for  their  return 
after  the  war,  but  not  many  of  these  peo- 
ple survived  the  hardship  and  misery 
that  was  their  lot  in  their  prison  labor 
camps. 

Today,  in  obsei-ving  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  their  tragedy,  we  ardently  pray 
for  the  deliverance  of  these  Baltic  peo- 
ples from  Communist  totalitarianism. 


Buffalo  Courier  Express  Praised  for  Its 
Editorial  Efforts  in  Focusing  Attention 
to  Water  PoIlutioD  Problems  on  Lake 
Erie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
eve  of  hearings  to  be  conducted  in  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  by  the  Senate  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  special  ef- 
forts of  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express  and 
its  editorial  writers  Carroll  McPherson. 
Fred  McKenzie,  Ed  McCarttiy,  and  its 
very  able  Washington  correspondent  and 
Bureau  Chief,  Lucian  Warren  for  the 
outstanding  reporting  and  writing  ef- 
forts in  focusing  public  attention  the 
very  serious  problems  of  water  pollution 
on  Lake  Erie.  There  have  been  many 
other  mass  media  outlets  who  also  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  pub- 
lic understanding,  but  I  believe  the  sus- 
tained effort  by  the  Courier  Express 
during  the  past  months  has  contributed 
greatly  to  gro\siJi  of  public  Indignation 
and  pressure  for  more  rapid  action  on 
these  problems.  The  following  editorials 
printed  during  the  past  months  show 
how  thoroughly  they  conveyed  their 
knowledge  and  reporting  skills  in  getting 
to  the  heart  of  this  problem  on  the 
Niagara  Frontier : 

[Prom  the  Courier-Express,  Feb  4,  1965] 
Boost  in  U.S.  PotxtrnoN-CoNTROL  Aid  Asked 

The   interest   of   the   Niagara   Frc«itler    in 

the  control  of  water  pollution  was  exiK-essed 
further  in  Congress  with  sponsorship  of  a 

measure      of      Representative      Richard      D. 

McCarthy  to  boost  the  limit  on  the  amount 
of  Federal  aid  a  community  may  receive  for 
construction  of  sewage-treatment  facilities. 
The  present  limitation  on  Federal  aid  for 
any  one  project  Is  $600,000.  Under  a  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  as  part  of  President 
Johnson's  Great  Society  program  last  week, 
the  limit  would  be  raised  to  $1  million  and  a 
project  sponsored  by  a  combination  of  mu- 


nicipalities could  be  eligible  for  a  grant  of 
as  much  as  $8  mUlion. 

The  Hovise  biU  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tive McCaxtht,  freshnum  member  of  Con- 
gress iTom  the  S9th  District,  and  Repre- 
sentative John  Bu^tntk,  Democrat,  of 
Minnesota,  subconunlttee  chairman  of  the 
House  Rivers  and  Barbon  Conunittee.  would 
raise  the  present  $600,000  maxinaiun  for  a 
single  project  to  $2  million.  Representative 
McCartht  is  a  member  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Conm[iittee. 

The  value  of  an  increase  in  Federal  aid  to 
localities  for  sewage  treatment  Is  Indicated 
by  the  situation  of  the  village  of  Silver 
Creek  whose  difficulties  in  financing  a  pro- 
posed $2.5  million  program  were  described 
m  these  colimuis  recently.  Silver  Creek  ap- 
plied for  $600,000  in  Federal  aid,  but  even 
with  this  assistance,  it  Is  seemingly  Impos- 
sible for  the  community  to  finance  the  bal- 
ance of  the  cost  because  of  its  limited  tax 
base  and  a  constitutional  llniltatlon  on  Its 
borrowing  power. 

It  is  possible  that  the  McCarthy-Blatnik 
bill's  Introduction  wUl  restilt  in  increasing 
the  aid  authorized  under  the  Senate  measure 
when  the  Great  Society  legislation  is  adopted 
finally  by  Congress. 


I  From  the  Courier-Express.  Feb.  36.  1963 1 
Area  Needs  U.S.  Pollution  Control 

New  York  State's  newly  aroused  Interest  in 
control  of  water  pollution  fortunately  is 
echoing  in  Congress.  Without  Federal  and 
interstate  attention  to  the  problem,  western 
New  Tork  hardly  can  hope  to  see  much  im- 
provement of  the  border  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes  system. 

Governor  Rockefeller's  testimony  before 
tlie  House  P>ubUc  Works  Committee  Tuesday 
dealt  with  his  plans  for  a  $1  bUlion  State 
bond  issue  for  sewage-treatment  facilties 
and  pollution  control.  He  wants  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  contribute  another  $513 
million  to  be  spent  over  20  years.  He  pro- 
posed changes  In  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  so  that  New  York  will  be  eligible  for 
more  Federal  assistance  than  it  c.nn  receive 
under  present  provisions. 

The  objectives  of  the  Governor  are  all  in 
the  interest  of  the  Empire  State's  pollution- 
control  effort.  Probably  a  large  part  of  the 
money  would  be  spent  to  clean  up  conditions 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  where  they 
are  especially  bad.  This  stm  leaves  western 
New  York  in  the  position  of  needing  Federal 
and  interstate  action  with  respect  to  the 
Great  Lakes  more  than  it  needs  a  State- 
centered  program. 

A  Buffalonlan,  Stanley  P.  Spisiak,  seems 
to  have  promoted  this  area's  Interests  before 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  better 
than  the  Governor.  Representing  a  private 
organization,  the  New  York  State  Conserva. 
tion  Council,  as  chairman  of  its  Water  Re- 
sotirces  Committee,  Mr.  Spisiak  argued  in 
behalf  of  Federal  regulation  of  polutlon. 
The  Governor  said  Federal  standards  should 
not  be  imposed  on  States  having  adequate 
laws.  Mr.  Spisiak  insisted  this  State  does 
not  enforce  its  laws. 

In  any  case,  pollution  control  that  is  not 
broadly  based  on  national  and  international 
programs  will  not  be  completely  useful  to 
communities  hereabouts.  Interest  m  the 
subject  at  Washington  Is  more  important 
here  than  attention   given  at  Albcuiy  to  a 

State  program,  helpful  though  the  latter 

could  be  In  relation  to  the  whole  struggle  for 
pure  water. 

[From  the  Courier  Express.  Apr.  1.  19651 
Ending  Lakes  PoLLtrnoN  VriAL  Task 

What  are  the  prospects  for  the  Great 
Lakes.  accuEtomed  to  be  described  as  the 
world's  largest  and  most  valuable  source  of 
fresh  water?  Bad,  according  to  Senator 
Stephen  M.  Young,  Democrat,  of  Ohio,  un- 
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less  something  drastic  Is  done  to  conquer  the 
rising  tide  of  pollution. 

Senator  Young  qtioted  expert  predictions 
that  Lake  Erie  and  perhapw  the  other  Great 
Lakes  would  be  "dead  within  a  decade  or 
two"  from  pollution.  Into  Lake  Erie  alone, 
the  Senator  said,  each  day  3  million  tons  trf 
debris  and  filth  are  dumped,  making  It  prob- 
ably the  largest  body  of  seriously  contami- 
nated fresh  water  in  the  world.  And  what  Is 
happening  In  Lake  Erie,  he  told  the  Senate, 
Is  typical  of  what  is  happening  in  the  other 
Great  Lakes,  where  cities  bordering  them 
and  their  tributaries  discharge  sewage  into 
the  water.  The  lakes,  he  warned,  are  rapidly 
becoming  one  continuous  "cesspool." 

It  Is  an  extremely  ugly  picture  and  in  all 
likelihood  It  will  get  worse  before  anything 
can  be  done  to  make  it  better.  However, 
there  Is  reason  to  welcome  a  word  of  opti- 
mism from  James  B.  Coulter,  chief  of  water 
projects  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Division 
of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control.  His 
opinion  Is  that  pollution  can  be  controlled, 
that  Lake  Erie  could  be  restored  to  health  in 
10  yci'rs.  He  said  the  project  would  require 
the  cooperation  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments. 

And  it's  no  Insignificant  project,  either.  It 
would  Include  these  steps:  Cleaning  up  the 
tributaries  which  carry  sewage  and  industrial 
wastes  Into  lake  waters,  maintaining  water 
quality  at  present  levels  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  entering 
the  water,  stepping  up  sewage  Ueatment  up 
to  one-half  above  present  costs,  dredging  the 
bottom  sediment  and  harvesting  crops  of 
algae  and  aquatic  growths. 

Coulter  said  the  salvage  of  Lake  Erie  "de- 
pends on  what  people  want  and  how  much 
they  are  willing  to  pay  for  It."  In  this  situ- 
ation there  Isn't  much  choice.  It's  a  cinch 
things  can't  be  allowed  to  go  on  as  they  are. 
We  can't  afford  to  let  such  a  vital  national 
asset  as  the  Great  Lakes  go  down  the  drain. 
We  can't  afford  not  to  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  restore  them  and  maintain  them  as 
they  ought  to  be.  We  think  the  imperative 
nature  of  the  task  Is  gaining  Impressive  rec- 
ognition. The  cost  will  be  heavy,  but  it  is 
unthinkable  that  the  money  wiU  not  be 
forthcoming  and  put  to  effective  and  bene- 
ficial work. 


[From  the  Cotu-ler-Express.  Apr.  26,  19651 
Riveting  U.S.  Attention  on  Lakes 

Members  of  Congress,  Including  Buffalo's 
Representative  Richard  D.  McCahtht,  are 
insisting  more  and  more  vociferously  that  the 
Great  Lakes  can  be  saved  from  "death"  only 
by  strict  Federal  control  over  pollution  and 
national  measures  to  conserve  the  water  sup- 
ply. The  Buffalo  Congressman  went  further 
In  a  speech  before  the  junior  chamber 
of  commerce  to  say  that  an  international 
agency  should  be  empowered  to  regulate  con- 
ditions around  the  lakes. 

The  subject  of  control  elsewhere  than  by 
Individual  States  is  important  In  New  York 
State  currently  because  of  Governor  Rocke- 
feller's pure-water  campaign.  No  amount  of 
interest  In  po'.lutlon  control  at  a  State  capital 
will  correct  the  conditions  In  the  Great  Lakes 
from  which  western  New  York  suffers. 

This  point  was  made  recently  by  a  Michi- 
gan Congressman,  Representative  John  D. 
DiNGEtL.  in  responding  to  an  invitation  to 
attend  a  conference  of  Governors  of  eight 
States  on  the  pollution  of  Lake  Erie.  Gov. 
James  A.  Rhodes,  of  Ohio,  invited  him  to  a 
conference  to  be  held  May  10.  Representative 
DiNGELL  replied: 

"I  can  conceive  of  no  more  fruitless  enter- 
prise than  the  formation  of  another  debating 
society  to  wring  hands  over  the  desperate  pol- 
lution situation  In  the  Great  Lakes." 

Every  time  Congress  has  tried  to  do  some- 
thing about  Great  Lakes  pollution,  the  Michi- 
gan legislator  said,  "we  have  received  torrents 
of  cant  about  the  rights  of  States  and  locali- 
ties with  respect  to  their  waters  and  the  great 


Jobe  being  done  by  State  and  local  enforce- 
ment authoritieB.''^ 

In  the  meantime,  Dingeix  said.  "State 
agencies  charged  with  the  re^x>nslblllty  for 
abatement  of  i>ollutlon  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  their  tributary  waters  continue  by  inac- 
tion and  otherwise  to  permit  the  pouring  of 
tons  of  municipal  and  Industrial  wastes  Into 
the  lakes,  thus  promoting  their  accelerated 
decline  Into  open  cesspools." 

Representative  McCarthy  told  the  junior 
chamber  of  commerce  that  In  considering 
the  problem  of  Lake  Erie  it  Is  necessary  to 
consider  the  entire  Great  Lakes  Basin.  Ol 
course  it  is.  And  only  Federal,  or  perhaps 
international,  authority  is  ever  likely  to 
establish  a  course  whicli  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin  will  follow  to  reverse  the  trend  toward 
"death,"  already  reported  to  have  set  in  at 
the  expense  of  communities  along  Lake  Erie. 

Western  New  York  communities  should  not 
confuse  Governor  Rockefeller's  meritorious 
effort  to  clean  up  State  watcrp  with  the  ne- 
cessity for  Federal  attention  to  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  State's  most  populous  commu- 
nities on  tlie  border  of  Lake  Erie — Buffalo 
and  Erie  County — already  are  doing  far  more 
than  most  localities  to  collect  and  treat  mu- 
nicipal wastes  that  otherwise  would  be 
dumped  untreated  into  the  preciotis  water- 
wavs. 


IFtom  the  Courier  Express.  May  8.  1965] 
Lake  Erie's  Fate  Hangs  in  Balance 

Whether  or  not  control  of  pollution  in 
Lake  Erie  and  in  interstate  streams  is  to 
niove  soon  beyond  the  sorry  enforcement  so 
far  left  to  individual  States  seems  to  depend 
on  developments  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Establishment  of  Federal  water-quality 
standards  to  control  and  abate  pollution  in 
interstate  waterways  appears  to  be  one 
answer  to  failure  of  States  to  act  effectively. 
But  whether  the  setting  up  of  Federal 
standards  will  be  authorized  by  Congress  de- 
pends on  results  of  a  Senate-House  confer- 
ence on  bills  passed  by  the  two  bodies. 

Tlie  Senate  version  of  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965  provides  for  Federal  standards. 
but  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  goes  no 
further  than  to  requl:e  States  applying  for 
Federal  grants  for  pollution  Control  to  sub- 
mit letters  of  intent  to  set  up  water  quality 
"criteria."  It  will  be  up  to  the  Senate-House 
conferees  to  attempt  to  resolve  this  and  other 
differences  in  the  two  me:;.';i!res. 

On  May  10  in  Cleveland,  the  Governors  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Michigan 
are  expected  to  attend  a  ptjllution-control 
conference  which  could  ha\e  ft  great  bearing 
on  a  cleanup  of  Lake  Erie. 

Here  again  the  issue  is  likely  to  be  whether 
Federal  enforcement  shall  be  Invoked.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Courier-Express  Washington  bu- 
reau dispatch,  advance  indications  are  the 
Governors  will  reject  the  proposed  Federal 
approach. 

Western  New  Yorkers  should  note  that  a 
Federal  enforcement  proe;ram  is  In  progress 
In  Lake  Michigan.  -Cities  and  industries  at 
the  south  end  of  L;ike  Michigan  have  been 
ordered  to  stop  contaminating  the  lake  with- 
in 1  year  and  to  curb  danger  ftom  pollutants 
within  6  months.  Lceal  action  to  compel 
compliance  and  stiff  fines  for  violations  are 
possible  under  this  isroceduro. 

The  Lake  Michigan  program  was  set  in 
motion  follov.'ing  a  Fedcr.i!  er.fcrroinont  con- 
ference in  Chicago  March  9. 

Tlie  States  to  be  represented  at  the  meet- 
ing in  Cleveland  next  week  could  call  for  an 
identical  Federal  enforcemtnt  conference  to 
deal  with  pollution  in  Lake  Brie.  Certainly 
the  public  interest  would  be  served  by  bring- 
ing the  Federal  Government  into  the  picture 
to  deal  with  this  Interstate  problem. 

Governor  Rockefeller  Is  reiwesented.  how- 
ever, as  opposed  to  Invocation  of  Federal  con- 
trol and  In  favor  of  joint  action  by  the 
States.  The  deterioration  of  Lake  Erie  obvi- 
ously Is  less  likely  to  be  arrested  If  the  prob- 


lem continues  to  remain  solely  at  the  door  of 
the  hitherto  neglectful  States. 

[Prom   the   Courier   Express,  May    10.   1965] 
Making  Federal  Case  of  Poixutton 

A  visit  to  Buffalo  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  Commerce  Committee  for  a  pub- 
lic hearing  on  the  pollution  problem  in  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Niagara  River  is  In  prospect  for 
next  nionih.  Since  this  seems  to  offer  tlie 
best  opportunity  the  western  New  York 
region  ever  lias  hud  to  make  a  Federal  case  oi 
Great  Lakes  pollution,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
area  witnesses  will  get  into  the  record  a  con- 
vincing representation  of  how  badly  the 
waters  hereabouts  have  deteriorated  in  qual- 
ity in  the  aljsence  oi  effective  control  meas- 
ures. 

The  Senate  group  headed  by  Senator  En- 
MUND  S.  MvsKiE.  Democrat,  of  Maine,  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  proposed  Watc: 
Quality  Act  of  1905.  different  versions  •: 
which  v.ere  passed  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^c 
The  bills  are  now  before  a  Senate-Hoviso 
conference  committee  to  resolve  the  differ- 
ences. The  Senate  measure  would  set  u;i 
Federal  quality  standards,  which  appear  to 
be  essential  since  the  record  of  Individu.il 
States  in  establishing  or  enforcing  standarcis 
obviously  is  bad. 

A  good  bit  of  controversy  over  the  extent 
to  which  the  Federal  Government  should 
step  into  the  pollution-control  undertaking 
IS  already  in  evidence  and  can  be  expected  '  i 
intensify.  This  seems  especially  so  In  Ne-,v 
York  State,  where  Governor  Rockefeller  h.s 
proposed  a  billion-dollar  State  bond  issue 
to  finance  the  State's  share  of  a  Federal- 
Stale-local  program. 

Communities  along  the  Great  Lakes  are  di- 
rectly concerned  over  control  to  be  effect  ' 
in  other  States  more  than  they  are  in  .i 
cleanup  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  nece  - 
sary  as  that  is.  They  therefore  have  a  bigc^: 
stake  In  interstate  action  under  Federal  su- 
pervision than  in  a  State-directed  progiv.:!. 

Because  of  the  size  and  the  Importance  i>; 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  national  welfare 
their  preservation  as  a  natural  resour-.o 
should  "oecome  the  concern  of  the  United 
States — for  that  matter,  the  concern  of  bC' 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Tlie  more  testimony  to  this  effect  th-t 
goes  into  the  record,  the  better  It  will  be  f'^r 
western  New  York.  If  evidence  for  congres- 
sional consideration  Is  gathered  here,  all  loc.  1 
Interests  concerned  with  the  condition  ■  : 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Niagara  River  should  r\o\ 
fail  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 


[From  tlie  Cotirier-Express.  May   17,   1965 
L.ucE  Pollution  Issue  and  Governors 

The  Governors  of  New  York,  Ohio,  ai^vl 
Michigan  and  representatives  of  other  SUilej 
in  the  Great  Lakes  region  who  met  recen'I. 
in  Cleveland  to  discuss  pollution  control  ui 
"dying"  Lake  Erie  did  nothing  of  con.M  - 
quence  about  It  except  to  agree  to  coiiivr 
again  on  June  15  in  Detroit. 

That  meeting  In  Detroit  could  be  of  co:;- 
sequence  because  It  will  be  held  in  conjur.  - 
tion  with  a  conference  of  far  more  in> 
porumce  than  a  gathering  of  all  the  Gover- 
nors of  all  the  States  who  might  meet  :o 
discuss  the  complexities  of  Great  Lak.-s 
pollution. 

The  conference  was  schedtiled  In  Detrci* 
before  Governors  Rockefeller,  Rhodes  of  Oh  il< 
and  Romney  of  Michigan  decided  to  meet 
there.  It  was  called  by  the  U.S.  Departme::t 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Its  pu:- 
pose  is  to  further  the  control  of  pollution  ;  . 
the  Detroit  area  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

What  makes  this  significant  for  wester:i 
New  Yorkers  is  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  agency 
has  initiated  compulsorj-  pollutlon-abat-- 
ment  proceedings  In  the  Detroit  area.  Pr-^- 
svimably  Governor  Romney  knows  all  abo.:: 
this,  though  the  UxUted  States  was  called 
into  the  control  picttire  by  his  predecess-ir. 
John    B.   Swalnson;    but   Governors   Rock>- 
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feller  and  Rhodes  may  have  much  to  leem 
about  Federal  pollution  control  as  it  is  being 
undertaken  In  Lake  Michigan  and  may  be 
persuaded  of  its  effectiveness. 

If  they  are  so  persuaded,  western  New 
York's  hopes  that  something  effective  will  be 
done  about  "dying"  Lake  Erie  seem  likely  to 
mount. 

None  should  miss  the  point  that  sin  old 
"States  rights"  argument  is  possible  here — 
though  without  validity,  in  our  opinion — 
since  some  may  insist  that  pollution  control 
should  be  left  to  interstate  action  rather 
than  Federal  enforcement. 

It  should  not  be  missed  either  thct  the 
Governors  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio. 
and  Michigan  are  Republicans  while  the  ad- 
ministration at  Washington  Is  Democratic; 
specifically  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Is  a  former  Democratic 
mayor  of  Cleveland. 

Because  of  this  political  fact,  the  issue 
of  "States  rights"  may  be  raised  from  ul- 
terior political  motives  rather  than  from 
any  firm  belief  that  the  condition  of  the 
Great  Lakes  is  none  of  the  Nation's  business. 
We  submit  it  is  the  Nation's  business,  for 
certainly  the  United  States  has  few  greater 
nattu^l  resources  than  this  greatest  body  of 
iresh  water  in  the  world. 

What  we  hope  will  happen  at  Detroit  of 
course,  is  persuasion  of  Governor  Rockefeller 
and  the  heads  of  the  other  State  govern- 
ments that  the  pollution  abatement  under- 
taken under  Federal  auspices  in  the  Detroit 
■.•.re&  should  be  extended  eastward  along 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  shores  of 
Lake  Erie. 


[From  the  Coiuier  Express,  May  25.  1965 1 

RocKY's  Great-Lanes  "Blindness" 

This  newspaper  welcomed  Governor  Rocke- 
feller to  the  ranks  of  clean-water  advocates 
vhen  he  came  out  in  recent  months  for  a 
;uajor  program  to  abate  pollution:  but  we've 
fome  to  doubt  that  the  Governor  is  on  the 
right  track  at  least  in  his  attitude  toward  one 
of  the  most  grievous  pollution  problems  in 
the  Nation:  The  "dving'  condition  of  Lake 
Erie. 

"I  don't  think  we  need  Federal  enforce- 
ment procedures,"  the  Governor  said  in 
Washington  when  asked  his  views  on  enlist- 
ing the  United  States  in  Lake  Erie  pollu- 
tion control  by  means  of  a  conference  such 
i.s  has  been  initiated  for  a  clean-up  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

"What  we  need  is  Federal  money."  the 
Governor  added. 

No  amount  of  Federal  money  spent  in 
New  York  State  is  going  to  do  any  substan- 
tial good  for  western  New  York  conununlties 
concerned  with  Lake  Erie's  and  Lake  On- 
t  rlo's  condition  so  long  as  a  clean-up  west- 
v.ard  from  New  York's  borders  is  not  under- 
taken and  enforced. 

It  Is  clearly  evident  that  the  undertaking 
nnd  the  enforcement  must  be  under  Federal 
iiuspices;  and  if  the  Governor  does  not  think 
f  \  he  is  too  much  of  a  Johnny-come-lately 
t  .  the  antipollution  endeavor  to  Inspire 
1  uch  confidence  hereabouts  in  his  plan  for 
a  $1  billion  State  bond  issue  as  part  of  a 
j:  7  billion  outlay  in  Federal,  State,  and  local 
lands  for  New  York  pollution  control. 

Invocation  of  a  Federal  water-pollution- 
c  ntrol  conference  by  the  U.S.  Department 
c:  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  entails  an 
i!  vitation  from  the  Governors  of  States  bor- 
ci.  ring  Lake  Erie. 

If  the  Governor  has  closed  his  mind  and 
s'.inds  unalterably  against  Federal  enforce- 
n  ent  procedures  on  the  Great  Lakes,  his 
r'r!>fessed  Interest  in  the  struggle  for  clean 
v^  Iter  Is  too  limited  to  win  applause  in  the 
t  reat  Lakes  region. 


A  clean-up  elBewbere — in  the  Hudson  Val- 
ley, for  Instance — is  business  tor  the  State. 
The  Great  Lakes  are  a  national  resource  and 
their  polIuti(Hi  should  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cordingly. 


[Prom  the  Courier-E^cpress,  May  30,  1965] 

FiFTY-DOLLAK     FINES      ACCENT      CLEAN-WaTER 

Need 

In  the  Interest  of  protecting  western  New 
York's  relatively  copious  but  endangered 
supply  of  water,  attention  should  be  paid 
here  to  stringent  meastires  adopted  in  New 
York  City  for  conserving  water  for  drinking 
piuposes.  Indicative  of  the  great  lengths  to 
which  the  city  must  go  to  prevent  waste, 
restaurants  may  serve  water  only  if  it  is  re- 
quested by  the  customers. 

For  every  glass  of  water  put  on  a  restaurant 
table  without  its  being  asked  for  by  a  diner, 
an  eating  place  Is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $50  The 
prohibition  is  one  of  several  regulations  go- 
ing into  effect  as  a  consequence  of  the  short- 
age of  water  In  upstate  reservoirs  supplying 
New  York.  The  storage  is  only  at  56  percent 
of  capacity,  one-third  below  last  springs 
level. 

Meanwhile,  a  representative  of  the  State 
division  of  water  resources  recently  told  the 
Courier-Express  that  areas  of  western  New 
York  will  be  afflicted  by  drought  unless  rain- 
fall over  the  next  few  months  is  heavier  than 
average.  The  regional  division  engineer. 
John  C.  McMahon,  said  that  subsurface  water 
levels  have  not  been  restored  sufficiently  to 
escape  shortages  if  the  rainfall  is  light. 

Rainfall  reported  so  far  this  year  by  the 
U.S.  Weather  Bureau  is  3  inches  below  nor- 
mal. Last  year's  total  precipitation  was 
nearly  6  inches  under  normal. 

This  newspaper  has  pointed  out  innumer- 
able times  that  the  supply  of  potable  water 
in  western  New  York  is  limited  only  by  capac- 
ity to  process  and  distribute  water  from  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  facilities  for  this  process- 
ing and  distribution  have  been  greatly  ex- 
panded with  population  growth  and  In- 
creased demand  for  water.  But  all  the  needs 
have  not  been  supplied  and  the  demand  can 
be  expected  to  continue  increasing. 

The  prospects  of  a  further  drop  in  subsur- 
face water  tables  and  the  growing  need  for 
reliance  on  the  Great  Lakes  reservoir  makes 
it  Imperative  that  the  greatest  public  atten- 
tion be  turned  on  preservation  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  Great  Lakes  supply. 

This  is  why  scientific  opinion  that  Lake 
Erie  is  "dying"  Is  a  matter  for  the  highest 
public  concern  and  insistence  on  remedial 
measures.  Abatement  of  pollution  is  one  of 
these  measures. 

We  do  not  know  whether  tlie  condition  of 
lakes  and  streams  in  eastern  New  York  moti- 
vated Governor  Rockefeller  principally  in 
launching  his  proposed  $I.7-bllllon  clean- 
water  campaign.  We  suppose  New  York 
City's  sittiation  was—  and  it  should  be — a 
major  consideration. 

But  western  New  York's  interest  in  clean- 
ing up  water  supplies  will  always  revolve 
around  the  Great  Lakes;  and  a  ciean-water 
effort  In  their  behalf  must  go  geographically 
far  beyond  New  York  State.  Only  Federal, 
and  later  international,  regulation  and  en- 
forcement are  likely  to  achieve  worthwhile 
results. 

The  time  Is  now  for  western  New  Yorkers 
to  guard  against  conditions  wherein  the 
serving  of  a  glass  of  water  other  than  by 
special  request  may  one  day  cost  the  server  a 
$50  fine.  The  immediate  preventive  step  ap- 
pears to  be  to  convince  the  Governor  that 
he  and  the  Governors  of  the  other  States 
bordering  on  Lake  Erie  should  ask  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  head  up  j>o!lution  control  on  the  lake. 


Controversy  Orer  SectioB  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   KASSACHVSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  IS.  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  excellent  discussions  of  the  present 
controversy  over  the  question  of  the  re- 
peal Of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  are  a  letter  from  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ei  noi  of  Massachusetts,  Elliott  Richard- 
son, and  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Lowell, 
Mass.,  Sun. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Richardson  con- 
tends that  repeal  is  essential  to  maintain 
balance  in  our  collective  bargaining  re- 
lationships. In  his  words,  "Only  a 
strong  union  can  become  an  equal  bar- 
siaining  partner." 

The  Lowell  Sun,  on  the  other  hand 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  right 
of  free  choice  for  the  American  worker, 
and  warns  that  repeal  "would  constitute 
an  assault  on  individual  freedom." 

I  think  there  is  much  merit  in  the  dis- 
cussions and  I  would  like  to  make  them 
available  to  my  colleagues  by  inserting 
the  Lieutenant  Governor's  letter  and  the 
Lowell  Sun  editorial  of  June  4. 1965  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

The  Commonwealth  of 

Massachusetts, 
Executive  Department,  State  House. 

Boston.  May  26  1965. 
Hon.  F.  BRADroRD  Morse, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Brad:  Having  had  the  occasiun  in 
some  of  my  early  legal  experiences  to  con- 
sider the  Implications  of  legislation  affect- 
ing union-security  arrangements,  I  am  tak- 
ing the  occasion  to  express  my  views  with  re- 
gard to  the  proposal  now  pending  before  you 
to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law. 

Just  as  oiu-  system  of  government  rests 
upon  the  preservation  of  delicate  balances 
between  the  State  and  the  Federal  powers, 
and  among  the  executive,  legislative  and 
Judicial  branches  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment, so,  with  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  we  committed  ourselves 
to  a  reliance  upon  a  process  of  negotiation 
between  balanced  elements  as  the  best  means 
of  promoting  progressive  and  harmonious 
labor-management  relationships.  All  labor 
legislation  since  the  act  has  had.  as  its  ob- 
jective, the  preservation  of  this  sensitive 
balance  in  the  context  of  the  collective 
bargaining  situation.  It  Is  toward  this  same 
end  that  I  urge  you  to  supoprt  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

What  is  under  question  Is  the  wisdom  of 
permitting  the  States.  In  contracts  which  are 
otherwise  governed  by  Federal  legislation,  to 
restrict  union-security  agreements  beyond 
the  prohibition  against  the  closed  shop  in- 
cluded in  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  In  my 
opinion,  such  permissive  legislation  works 
a  disservice  to  the  collective  b.Trgaininp 
relationship. 

If  agreements  for  a  union  shop  or  a  main- 
tenance of  meml>ership  shop  are  deemed  to 
be  against  Federal  labor-management  policy 
then,  like  the  closed  shop,  they  should  be 
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prohibited  by  the  Federal  legislation.  If 
such  agreements  are,  as  I  believe,  not  counter 
to  our  national  policy  to  promote  successful 
employer-employee  relations  In  contracts 
covered  by  Federal  law,  then  their  existence 
should  be  a  subject  of  negotiation  between 
the  duly  elected  bargaining  representative 
of  the  employees  and  the  employer,  and  not 
a  matter  of  legislative  or  popular  judgment 
on  a  State-by-State  basis. 

That  these  agreements  have  not  been 
against  Federal  policy  seems  clearly  implied 
from  the  fact  that,  while  the  closed  shop 
is  specifically  prohibited  by  Federal  law, 
these  less  restrictive  union  security  arrange- 
ments have  not  received  the  same  attention. 
This  negative  implication,  while  clarifying 
the  prior  legislative  intent,  does  not  com- 
pletely answer  the  question  of  whether  we 
should  now  positively  encourage  unions  to 
seek  union  shop  and  maintenance  of  mem- 
bership contracts  by  repealing  section  14(b) . 
Thia  repeal  should  be  supported  only  if  such 
encouragement  is  in  the  Interests  of  a  suc- 
cessful collective  bargaining  process;  only, 
that  is,  if  such  agreements  will  not  detract 
from  the  balance  referred  to  above. 

In  my  opinion,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
these  less  restrictive  union-security  agree- 
ments are  in  fact  a  logical  and  desirable  item 
for  bargaining.  Most  businessmen  with  suc- 
cessful employee  relations  appreciate  the 
validity  of  Justice  Brandeis'  comment  that 
employers  "Ought  to  recognize  that  it  is  for 
their  Interests  as  well  as  that  of  the  com- 
munity that  unions  should  be  powerful  and 
responsible;  that  it  is  to  their  interests  to 
build  up  the  union;  to  aid  as  far  as  they  can 
in  making  them  stronger;  and  to  create  con- 
ditions under  which  the  unions  shall  be  led 
by  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  men." 
Only  a  strong  union  can  become  an  eqtial 
bargaining  partner. 

A  closed  shop  distorts  this  balanced  re- 
lationship by  permitting  the  union  to  de- 
termine whom  the  employer  Is  to  hire.  The 
union  shop,  on  the  other  hand,  mean  tains  the 
integrity  of  the  employer  by  allowing  him 
to  continue  to  select  his  employees. 

Under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
the  duly  elected  union  must  represent  all  the 
employees  in  the  bargaining  unit.  If  this 
responsibility  is  Invested  in  the  elected  bar- 
gaining representative  by  law,  then  that  rep- 
resentative should,  as  a  natural  corollary  of 
that  responsibUity,  have  the  power  to  bar- 
gain for  an  agreement  which  gives  It  some 
degree  of  security  against  the  undercutting 
of  Its  position  as  the  representative  of  all  the 
employees. 

Finally,  these  less  restrictive  union  secu- 
rity agreements  provide  the  union  with  a  via- 
ble soiu-ce  of  financial  support  to  carry  on 
the  activities  required  of  It  by  law.  To  ask 
a  new  employee,  who  must  get  the  benefits 
of  union  activity,  to  pay  dues  and  establish 
at  least  nominal  membership  is  not  to  de- 
mand that  he  become  an  active  unionist.  He 
Is  only  asked  to  pay  his  fair  share  for  the 
benefits  that  he  receives  both  indirectly  from 
the  protections  of  the  Federal  legislation,  and 
directly  from  the  contract  reached  through 
the  collective  bargaining  process. 

The  case  is  a  strong  one  for  allowing  em- 
ployers and  employees  to  bargain  on  the  mat- 
ter of  the  union  shop  or  maintenance  of 
membership  shop.  Parenthetically,  It  should 
be  noted  that  those  States  which  have  taken 
advantage  of  section  14(b)  and  prohibited 
these  agreements  are  the  same  nonunion 
low-wage  States  which  have  been  develop- 
ing economically  by  drawing  industry  away 
from  Massachusetts  with  the  lure  of  a  labor 
market  which  does  not  have  the  power  to 
obtain  its  due  as  an  equal  bargaining  part- 
ner. 

I  respectfully  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  re- 
peal of  section  14  (b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  in  the  Interests  of  the  collective   bar- 


gaining system  and  successful  labor-manage- 
ment relationship  throughout  the  country. 
Very  sincerely  yoiu^. 

Elliot  L.  Ricjhakdson, 

Lieutenant  Governor. 

[Prom  the  Lowell  Sun,  June  4,  19C5I 
Freedom  Versus  CoBiaoN 

In  recommending  repeal  ol  the  section  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  that  pvermlts  State 
right-to-work  laws.  President  Johnson  has 
presumably  paid  his  debt  to  organized  labor 
for  Its  help  In  his  campaign  for  election 
last  November.  The  low-keyed  style  of  his 
recommendation,  which  took  up  only  two 
paragraphs  at  the  tall  end  of  his  labor  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  is  hardly  indicative,  how- 
ever, of  any  great  enthusiasm  for  it. 

The  President's  only  given  reason  for 
knocking  out  State  laws  that  ban  compul- 
sory union  membership  is  to  reduce  "con- 
flicts in  our  national  labor  policy  ttiat  for 
several  years  have  divided  Americans  in  var- 
ious States."  Yet  his  propoeal  Is  bound  to 
set  In  motion  one  of  the  bitterest  conflicts 
that  has  divided  Ctongress  during  the  pres- 
ent session,  and  to  arouse  pmssionate  argu- 
ments concerning  the  rights  of  man,  and  the 
rights  of  the  State,  versus  federally  backed 
coercion  by  labor. 

In  19  States,  workers  ca»i  Join,  or  not 
Join,  unions,  as  they  desire.  Repeal  of  that 
proviso  would  deprive  the  workers  of  the 
right  to  make  their  own  clioice.  It  would 
constitute  an  Invasion  of  States  rights,  but, 
much  more,  it  would  constitute  an  assault 
on  Individual  freedom.  It  Is  one  of  the 
remarkable  anomalies  of  our  times  that  peo- 
ple who  cherish  their  designation  as  "lib- 
erals" should  be  In  the  forefront  of  those 
pressing  for   compulsory   unionism. 

The  President's  message,  including  recom- 
mendations also  for  an  increase  in  the  un- 
employment insurance  tax  paid  by  employers 
to  help  finance  supplementary  jobless  pay 
benefits,  and  for  extension  of  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  law.  Is  patently 
intended  to  comfort  organized  labor.  By 
the  same  token,  it  will  be  construed  in  many 
quarters  as  an  adminlEtration  bristling 
against  business.  Politics,  obviously  figures 
In  this  kind  of  power  play,  and  somebody 
Inevitably  gets  the  worst  of  It. 


William    Butler   Yeats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  7. 1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  13 
marked  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  greatest  modern  English 
poet,  W.  B.  Yeats. 

Although  William  Butlei-  Yeats  was  an 
Irish  citizen,  the  mafinificenee  of  his 
poetry  has  made  his  name  a  byword 
throughout  the  world  wherever  English 
poetry  is  read  and  he  is  indeed  a  citizen 
of  the  world.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that 
we  should  take  note  of  this  anniversary 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this 
great  man. 

There  is  another  reason  why  it  is 
appropriate  to  mark  his  birthdate  in  a 
legislative  forum.  For  many  years  Yeats 
served  as  an  Irish  senator  and  his  con- 
tributions to  Irish  legislation  were  many, 
varied,  and  progi'essive. 


I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  W.  B. 
Yeats  and  the  unforgettable  experience 
of  hearing  him  read  his  poetry  in  Han- 
over, N.H.,  in  1932,  and  I  treasure  a  copy 
of  "The  Tower"  autographed  by  him  at 
that  time. 

I  vividly  recall  his  account  of  the 
"playboy"  riots  and  his  share  therein, 
Including  a  dumb-show  speech  which 
he  purported  to  give  to  a  howling  mob 
and  the  content  of  which  he  composed 
at  leisure  for  newspaper  consumption. 

I  shall  always  remember  his  reading 
of   the   following  poem: 

September  1913 
What  need  you,  being  come  to  sense, 

But  fumble  In  a  greasy  till 
And  add  the  halfpence  to  the  pence 

And  prayer  to  shivering  prayer,  until — 
You  have  dried  the  marrow  from  the  l>one; 

For  men  were  born  to  pray  and  save: 
Romantic  Ireland's  dead  and  gone. 

It's  with  O'Leary  in  the  grave. 

Yet  they  were  of  a  different  kind. 

The  names  that  stilled  your  childish  play, 
They  have  gone  about  the  world  like  wind. 

But  little  time  had  they  to  pray 
For  whom  the  hangman's  rope  was  spun. 

And  what,  God  help  us,  could  they  ^ve? 
Romantic  Ireland's  dead  and  gone. 

It's  with  O'Leary  in  the  grave. 

Was  it  for  this  the  wild  geese  spread 

The  gray  wing  upon  every  tide; 
For  this  that  all  that  blood  was  shed. 

For  this  Edward  Fitzgerald  died. 
And  Robert  Emmet  and  Wolfe  Tone, 

All  that  delirivun  of  the  brave? 
Romantic  Ireland's  dead  and  gone. 

It's  with  O'Leary  in  tlie  grave. 

Yet  could  we  turn  the  years  again, 

And  call  those  e.xlles  as  they  were 
In  all  their  loneliness  and  pain. 

You'd  cry,  "Some  woman's  yellow  hair 
Has  maddened   every  mother's  son" : 

They  weighted  so  lightly  what  they  gave. 
But  let  them  be,  they're  dead  and  gone, 

They  "re  with  O'Leary  in  the  grave. 

As  a  mark  of  our  respect  and  to  noie 
his  anniversai-y,  I  should  like  to  insert  at 
this  point  an  article  "W.  B.  Yeats:  On 
His  Centennial"  by  John  Untereckcr 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
book  review  on  June  13,  1965: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  13,  lOC'i; 
W.  B.  Yeats:  On  His  Centennial 
(By  John  Unterecker) 

(Note. — Mr.  Unterecker,  poet  and  meinb' i 
of  the  English  faculty  at  Columbia.  Is  the 
author  of  "A  Reader's  Guide  to  William  Bir  - 
ler  Yeats. "  I 

"Things  fall  apart:  the  center  cann.  t 
hold."  Yeats  wrote  In  1920:  "Mere  anarchy  - 
loosed  upon  the  world."  Yet  no  poet  of  t!  p 
20th  century  worked  more  diligently  to  ho:d 
things  together,  struggled  more  resolutciv 
against  the  growing  anarchy  of  his  times  mi 
ours.  A  man  passionately  devoted  to  t1:c 
idea  that  only  through  order,  deliberately  im- 
posed, could  life  or  art  yield  meaning.  W.  B. 
Yeats  spent  nearly  60  creative  years  co::- 
structing  and  reconstructing  a  body  ■  f 
literacy  work — poetry,  plays,  criticism — mo:e 
tightly  made  even  than  the  16th-centiirv 
tower  he  had  declared  his  symbol.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  fullness  and  coherence  of  lus 
literary  achievement  that  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  Yeats'  birth  will  today  be  celebrate  i. 
in  one  way  or  another,  literally  around  t!  e 
world. 

It  is  difficult  to  thlnJt  of  any  man  wi.o 
more  single  mindedly  set  out  to  make  hln.- 
self  not  just  a  poet  but  a  great  one.  "If  when 
I  grow  up  I  am  as  clever  among  grown\:p 
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men  as  I  am  among  these  boys."  Yeats  re- 
membered thinking  as  a  schoolboy.  "I  shall 
be  a  famous  man."  He  had  climbed  to  the 
top  of  a  tree  near  his  school's  playing  field 
and.  there  surveying  cwtlinary  humanity,  had 
de?clded  that  he  "must  take  some  work  as 
tne  whole  end  of  life  and  not  think  eis  the 
Others  do  of  becoming  well  off  and  living 
pleasantly." 

It  may  be  that  the  slngleminded  dedica- 
tion to  what  he  himself  would  have  called 
tlie  simplifying  of  his  life  helps  make  both 
:ne  man  and  his  work  memorable.  Yeats 
recognized  very  soon  that  the  world  re- 
quires not  Just  an  artist  but  an  image  of 
Tin  artist  if  it  is  to  be  able  easily  to  fit  him 
into  textbooks  and  into  Its  too-fallible  mem- 
ory. The  real  man,  in  all  his  intricacy,  with 
the  complex  passions  that,  changing  minute 
by  minute,  drive  him  first  one  way  and  then 
another,  is  too  dlflScult  to  assimilate.  Who 
can  understand  at  all  the  man  he  knows 
t>est?  To  be  memorable,  Yeats  decided,  the 
man  in  love  with  lasting  fame  must  con- 
s:ruct  for  himself  a  mask — something  op- 
posite to  his  own  nature — through  which 
he  can  play  a  part  before  the  world's  audi- 
ence. Food  of  historical  parallels.  Yeats  took 
;.s  one  example  Dante  Allghierl,  a  man  born 
exactly  600  years  before  him.  One  of  the 
two  debaters  in  the  poem  "Ego  Dominus 
Tuus"  says  of  Dante,  "I  think  he  fashioned 
from  his  opposite  an  Image  that  might  have 
been  a  stony  face,"  and  goes  on  to  say  it  is 
that  Image  which  we  have  come  to  take  for 
Dante,  rather  than  the  real  man  whose 
lecherous  life  lay  behind  the  "hollow  face"  of 
The  chief  imagination  of  Christendom.. 

Though  Yeats  did  not  fashion  for  himself 
r.  face  altogether  hollow  or  stony,  he  did 
manage  to  present  us  one — especially  toward 
the  end — that  seemed  careworn,  serious, 
slightly  ironic. 

A  good  deal  of  responsibility  for  this  image 
he  credited  to  the  Irish  patriot  Maud  Gonne. 
v.hom  he  loved:  again  like  Dante.  Yeats  had 
;■  jimd  a  way  to  wear  at  least  one  side  of  his 
heart  on  his  sleeve.  He  felt  that  Dante  had 
in  part  masked  himself  through  his  very 
public  celebration  of  Beatrice,  "the  most 
exalted  lady  loved  by  a  man."  Though 
Yeats  could  not  bring  himself  to  call  Maud 
c;  inne  "exalted."  he  could  heap  upon  her 
rilinost  all  other  superlatives.  She  was  "a 
Helen."  "a  Pallas  Athene";  a  wcMnan  alter- 
r.ately  "gentle"  and  full  of  "wlldness":  a 
v.oman  symbolized  sometimes  by  a  red  rose 
.'i.;id  sometimes  by  a  hawk. 

Compounded  of  such  opposltes.  she  had 
tne  power  to  excite  him  into  remarkable  lit- 
er.iry  displays  of  almost  always  unrequited 
p.ission;  and  yet.  as  Yeats  privately  knew, 
."-:ie  was  not  the  only  woman  that  he  loved. 
But  she  managed  superbly  to  fit  Into-  the 
crama  he  was  making  of  his  life;  for  very 
s^on  after  he  had  decided  to  become  a  great 
poet,  he  had  hit  on  what  would  be  his  life- 
long attitude:  "We  should  WTite  out  our 
(  vn  thoughts  in  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
I  .nguage  we  thought  them  in."  he  decided, 
•  IS  though  in  a  letter  to  an  intimate  friend. 
W'e  should  not  disguise  them  in  any  way: 
:  r  our  lives  give  them  force  as  the  lives  of 
r^-'iple  in  plays  give  force  to  their  words 
'  *  • .  I  shall,  if  good  luck  or  bad  luck  make 
:;  y  life  interesting,  be  a  great  poet;  for  it 
v.ill  be  no  longer  a  matter  of  literature  at 
.vL" 

If  Yeats'  love  for  Maud  Gonne  gave  him  one 
i.nd  of  dramatic  material.  Ireland  gave  him 

other.  Being  born  In  Dublin,  becoming  a 
F  nian.  living  through  Easter  week  of  1916 
.:.d  the  Irish  troubles  of  the  early  twenties, 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Irish  Senate,  turn- 
hig  himself  Into  a  propagandist  not  Just  for- 
Irish  natlonaUsm  but  as  well  for  almost  all 
:  .e  Irish  artistic  endeavors  of  his  time — 
:hese  pieces  of  good  luck  and  bad  luck  did 
;':deed  make  Yeats'  life  Interesting.  They 
?  rved  to  give  both  to  him  and  to  hl«  work 
the  sort  of  unity  of  being  he  always  talked 
about  as  Indispensable. 


The  same  sorts  of  historical  accident  could, 
he  felt,  be  a  source  of  strength  to  hlB  strife- 
torn  country.  His  last  demand  of  his  coun- 
trymen was  that  they  remember  the  agonies, 
tba  "seven  heroic  centuries,"  of  thetr  sub- 
jugation. For  through  such  mem<xie6,  he 
felt,  they  could  finally  be  united  Into  a  great 
nation,  "Cast  your  mind  on  other  days," 
he  wrote  In  "Under  Ben  Bulben": 

"That  we  in  coming  days  may  be 
Still  the  indomitable  Irishry." 

Yeats'  patriotism  was  comprehensive  and 
persistent.  He  loved  Ireland,  he  made  Ire- 
land the  center  of  his  work.  As  Oliver  St. 
John  Gogarty  remarked  in  an  unpublished 
letter  to  Patrick  McCartan  late  in  life.  Yeats, 
after  all.  "could  have  gone  native  in  London 
as  Bernard  Shaw  and  James  Stephens  and 
O'Casey  did.  He  Just  did  not.  He  dies  where 
he  was  born."  Yeats  did  not  die  where  he 
was  born — he  died  in  Prance  shortly  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War;  but 
one  of  his  last  requests,  one  that  was  finally 
granted  him,  was  that  he  be  buried  In  Drum- 
cllfl  Churchyard,  under  the  great  looming 
liead  of  Ben  Bulben  Mountain.  In  the  coun- 
try that  he  had  most  loved  and  that  he  was 
never  able  to  forget. 

If  Maud  Gonne  and  his  country  made 
Yeat's  life  "interesting."  and  so  gave  him 
subjects,  a  force  quite  as  powerful  as  those 
strong  loves  inspired  a  number  of  his  most 
memorable  poems.  I  mean,  of  course,  grief 
for  the  death  of  one's  friends,  a  grief  that 
moves  anyone  who  lives  as  long  as  Yeats  did. 
From  It  he  made  such  vivid  elegalc  verse  as 
"In  Memory  of  Major  Robert  Gregory"  ("I'll 
name  the  friends  that  cannot  sup  with 
us.  •  •  •  All.  all  are  in  my  thoughts  to- 
night being  dead."),  and  "Upon  a  Dying 
Lady,"  the  elegy  for  Mablc  Beardsley  which 
at  the  end  demands  of  death: 

"Give  her  a  little  grace. 
What  if  a  laughing  eye 
Have   you   looked   into   your   face? 
It  is  about  to  die." 


It  is  'The  Municipal  Gallery  Revisited  " 
which  defines  most  accurately  the  Importance 
of  these  friends. 

"You  that   would   judge   me.   do   not   Judge 

alone 
This  book  or  that,  come  to  this  hallowed 

place 
Where  my  friends'  p>ortraits  hang  and  look 

thereon; 
Ireland  s  history  In  their  .Ineaments  trace; 
Think  where  man's  glory  most  begans  and 

ends. 
And  say  my  glory  was  I  had  such  friends." 

Love  of  a  woman,  love  of  his  country,  love 
for  his  friends  drove  Yeats  to  write.  For 
those  loves — and  the  art  which  expressed 
them — helped  him  to  hold  at  arm's  length 
the  chaos  into  which  he  saw  the  world 
descending. 

It  may  be.  as  many  of  his  admirers  have 
claimed,  that  it  Is  Yeat's  vision  of  chaos  that 
makes  him  a  peculiarly  modern  poet.  But 
if  that  Is  so.  It  is  his  determination  to  op- 
pose that  chaos  that  makes  him  a  great  poet. 
Like  Albert  Camus,  he  accepts  the  disorder 
of  life  as  inevitable;  yet  also  like  Camus,  he 
sees  man's  part  as  the  necessary  denial  of 
that  inevitability.  It  is  the  refusal  to  accept 
defeat,  the  refusal  to  weep,  the  refusal — when 
hope  has  gone — to  give  up  the  struggle, 
which  both  writers  see  as  the  essence  of  mod- 
em man's  heroism  and  which  makes  both 
writers  in  many  young  men's  eyes  the  most 
attractive  figures  from  the  recent  literary 
past.  They  are  both  honest  enough  to  face 
unflinchingly  the  horror  of  life  and  death, 
and  yet  uncompromisingly  htiman  enough  to 
continue,  in  spite  of  that  horror,  to  celebrate 
the  world's  beauty  and  to  celebrate  destruc- 
tive man's  capacity  for  affection  and  for  Joy. 

Teats  over  and  over  again  draws  on  this 
theme  of  heax>Ic  freedom  achieved  through 


courageous  che«-  In  the  face  of  inevitable 
defeat.  It  ccxnes  to  perhaps  itfe  most  elo- 
quent expression  in  "Lapis  Lazuli,"  one  of 
that  magtUficent  group  of  po^ns  that,  in  an 
astonishing  burst  of  literary  activity,  had 
been  produced  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  «f 
Yeats'  life. 

In  "Lapis  Lazuli,"  Yeats  set  out  explicitly 
to  define  for  us  not  just  the  nature  of  the 
tragic  hero's  vision  but.  more  Important,  the 
vision  of  that  artist  who  Invents  the  tragic 
liero:  the  dramatist  or  painter  or  musician 
who  drives  his  hero  toward  death,  and  who 
fills  that  hero  with  dread,  and  who 
then  allows  him  the  superior  knowledge  that 
can  lift  him  beyond  dread  into  redeeming 
gaiety. 

For  as  Yeats  insists,  "Hamlet  and  Lear  are 
gay;  Gaiety  transfiguring  all  that  dread." 
The  vision  of  gaiety.  Yeats  explains,  is 
"Tragedy  wrought  to  Its  uttermost."  And  it 
is  available  to  them  only  because  the  artist 
who  creat«d  Hamlet  and  Lear  accepted  com- 
pletely both  his  own  mortality  and  that  of 
his  art.  Every  man  who  has  ever  had  a 
dream  of  artistic  Immortality  knows  also 
the  countertruth.  out  of  which  Yeats  builds 
the  center  of  his  p>oem : 

"All  things  fall  and  are  built  again. 
And  those  that  build  them  again  arc  g.-.y." 

It  was  Yeats'  belief  that  the  builder— the 
artistr— is  able  to  function  properly  only  after 
he  has  acknowledged  that  death  and  des- 
trtiction  harry  the  world.  His  project — like 
that  of  the  Chinese  musician  who.  carved  In 
lapis  lazuli,  is  the  subject  of  Yeats'  poem — 
Is  to  distance  himself  from  "all  the  tragic 
scene"  so  that  his  "mournful  melodies"  may 
bring  enlightenment.  The  enlightenment  he 
brings  (In  the  poem.  It  is  an  enlightenment 
brought  to  two  old  men )  Is  the  gaiety  which 
illuminates  tragedy,  a  gaiety  which,  thanks 
to  the  power  of  a  transforming  art,  shapes 
the  disorder  of  the  world  Into  a  heroic  state- 
ment. "Accomplished  fingers  begin  to  play." 
And  as  they  play,  the  eyes  of  the  musician's 
audience  kindle: 

"Their  eyes  mid  many  wrinkles,   their  eyes. 
Their  ancient,  glittering  eyes,  are  gay,  " 

I  think  that  Yeats  may  have  felt  "accom- 
plished" to  be  the  crucial  word  In  his 
F>oem.  It  is  not  enough,  he  felt,  that  the 
artist  express  either  feeling  or  Idea;  It  is  of 
conunanding  Importance  that  he  give  his 
feeling  or  his  idea  its  proper  form. 

In  taking  such  a  stand.  Yeats  was.  he 
knew,  placing  himself  In  opposition  to  the 
great  tide  of  expressionism  that  has  for  more 
than  50  years  been  sweeping  through  con- 
temporary painting  and  contemporary  poetrj-. 
and  that  has  even  managed — in  a  corruption 
of  Stanislavsky's  technique — to  InQuence 
much  of  the  theater. 

In  Its  most  extreme  form,  expressionism 
discards  all  artistic  standards  for  the  single 
standard  of  the  artist's  own  taste.  He  need 
follow  no  rule  other  than  the  rule  of  his 
feelings.  His  primary  purpose  is  private 
therapy:  getting  rid  of  his  bottled-up  pas- 
sions. When  the  expressionist  communi- 
cates— and.  of  cotirse.  he  frequently  does — • 
it  is  chiefly  through  our  Identification  with 
his  feelings  rather  than  through  any  deliber- 
ate organization  that  he  has  given  them. 
His  forms — when  he  achieves  forms — are 
lucky  accidents. 

Needless  to  say,  Yeats  was  quick  to  endorse 
personal  feeling  .as  the  driving  force  l>ehlnd 
the  work  of  any  artist;  but  he  felt  that  the 
great  excitement  of  the  finest  art  comes  not 
from  Its  displays  of  feeling  but  from  the 
tensions  achieved  when  unruly  and  violent 
personal  emotions  are  poured  Into  formal 
molds.  It  is  out  of  contained  force  that 
explosions    are   made. 

For  that  reason  tension  becomes  a  key 
notion  in  his  criticism,  and  he  frequently 
works  to  construct  poems  that  almost  liter- 
ally explode  out  of  tight  forms  strained  to 
their  limits.     The  structure  is  always  closely  ^ 
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calculate<l.  For  instance,  the  technical  vir- 
tuosity by  which  he  manipulates  bis  rhythms 
Is.  I  imagine,  obvious  to  most  readers;  but 
the  echoing  pattern  of  rhyme  and  partial 
rhyme  is  less  obvious,  a  pattern  that  moves 
not  Just  through  the  ends  of  bis  lines  but 
that  carries  into  the  body  of  the  poem  to 
signal  those  climaxes  which  hardly  ever  mis- 
carry, which  are  of  a  unique  force. 

It  is  no  accident,  then,  that  the  ends  of 
Teats'  pwems  stick  so  well  in  our  heads.  All 
of  "Among  School  Children,"  for  example, 
drives  toward  its  summary  lines,  those  lines 
which  de&ne  Yeats'  notion  both  of  the  co- 
herence of  great  art  and  the  more  intangible 
but  Just  as  real  coherence  of  that  art  and 
the  artist  who  creates  it : 

"O  chestnut  treee.  great-rooted  blossomer. 
Are  you  the  leaf,  the  blossom  or  the  bole? 

0  body   swayed    to   music,    O    brightening 

glance. 
How    can    we    know    the    dancer    from    the 
dance?" 

A  catalog  of  such  extraordinary  last  lines 
might  embrace  all  of  Yeats"  best^known 
poems.  Not  simply  great  lines,  they  are  the 
focused  strength  of  the  poems  that  have  pre- 
ceded them,  memorable  because  the  body  of 
the  poems  makes  them  memorable. 

It  is  one  tiling  to  define  Yeats'  achieve- 
ment. It  is  quite  another  to  define  his  in- 
fluence. 

Part  of  it  is.  of  course,  a  negative  influence. 
Thanks  to  certain  rather  obvious  syntactical 
tricks.  Yeats  really  does  have  a  voice  alto- 
gether bis  own.  And  no  poet  worth  his  salt 
wishes  to  si>eak  in  another  man's  voice. 
Most  Irish  poets  strain  hard  to  avoid  Yeatsian 
echoes.  Austin  Clarke,  Thomas  Kinsella, 
and  John  Montague,  for  instance,  quite  de- 
liberately avoid  the  sort  of  grand  rhetoric 
Yeats  was  fond  of. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  his  shadow 
bangs  almost  as  heavily.  When  he  is  imi- 
tated by  other  poets,  it  is  more  often  than 
not  In  a  display  of  mechanical  proficiency — 
an  I  could  achieve  this  sort  of  thing  myself 
IX  I  put  my  mind  to  it  bravado.  Wallace 
Stevens,  for  instance,  once  entertained  him- 
self by  assimilating  "The  Lake  Isle  of  Innis- 
free"  Into  one  of  his  own  poems;  w.  H.  Auden 
in  his  great  memorial  poem  on  the  death  of 
Yeats  draws,  I  assume,  on  'Under  Ben  Bul- 
ben '  as  a  model  for  part  of  the  verse  struc- 
ture. But  these  are  acknowledgments  of  the 
mastery  of  Yeats  and  not  evidence  of  perva- 
sive influence  of  any  sort.  Stevens  soiuids 
like  Stevens,  even  when  he  draws  on  Yeats; 
and  in  the  memorial  poem  Aiiden  sounds 
uniquely  like  himself 

Of  our  major  poets,  only  Theodore 
Roethke.  I  think,  attempted  qxiite  delibera- 
ately  to  Incorporate  some  of  Yeats'  tech- 
niques— perhape  even  some  of  his  themes. 
But  Roethke,  for  all  his  excellence  as  a 
teacher,  was  almost  as  much  of  a  solitary 
genius  as  Yeats,  and  undoubtedly  for  that 
reason  the  only  important  poet  of  our  times 
daring  enough  to  risk  his  own  integrity  by 
attempting  such  ;i  project.  That  the  risk  was 
Justified  is.  1  should  think,  self-evident. 

There  is,  however,  a  Yeatsian  influence 
which  is  barely  definable,  which  has  no  clear 
literary  consequence,  yet  which  is  detectable, 
insistent,  demanding.  It  hangs  over  Ire- 
land— not  so  much  in  Yeats'  poetry,  which  is 
even  now  not  widely  read  there,  as  in  the 
legends  that  Yeats  turned  to  and  the  lives 
that  he  attempted  to  make  legendary.  Those 
friends'  portraits  in  the  Municipal  Gallery 
that  he  refers  to  in  his  poem — the  portrait 
of  John  Syiige,  "that  rooted  man  ";  Augusta 
Gregorj'.  whose  portrait  could  not  show, 
Yeats  felt,  "all  that  pride  and  that  hiunility"; 
Maud  Goiine — these  friends'  portraits  begin, 

1  think,  to  take  on  something  of  the  lumi- 
nous quality  Yeats  assigned  to  them.  The 
statue  of  Cuchulaln  in  the  Dublin  post  oflBce 
lets  us  make  links  to  the  legendary  Irish 
hero  Yeats  had  selected  as  of  all  men  in  his- 


tory or  In  myth  the  one  most  vmlike  himself 
and  ao  most  appropriate  as  hU  own  mask. 

Beyond  these  objects  and  Itie  others  that 
Teats  was  responsible  for — he  advised  on  the 
design  at  the  beautiful  Irish  coinage,  for  ex- 
ample— ^lie  tbe  Institutions  which  Yeats 
founded,  among  them  the  Iri»h  Academy  of 
Letters  and  tbe  Abbey  Theater. 

But  those  are  local  manifestaiions  of 
Yeats'  power.  There  is  andther  influence 
that  is  only  beginning  to  be  felt  but  that  may 
finally  prove  to  be  great  indeed  It  is  the 
Influence  of  that  image  Yeats  had  turned 
himself  Into:  the  image  of  a  man  careworn 
In  the  service  of  a  human  love  worth  a  life- 
time's devotion,  the  image  of  a  man  whose 
serious  concern  that  his  country  be  not 
just  a  free  one  but  a  great  one  had  hardened 
his  face,  the  image — slightly  ironic — of  tiie 
artist  who  knows,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
that  time,  which  tears  down  every  tower, 
even  a  symbolic  one,  will  sometune  level  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  literary  .structures  built 
in  modern  times. 

More  than  a  model  fur  poets.  Yeats  is  be- 
coming that  which  he  most  wished  to  be;  a 
model  for  men.  The  face  of  lover,  patriot, 
and  artist  stiffens  finally  into  a  mask,  a 
cold  mask  which,  for  lack  of  a  better  word, 
helps  define  for  us  the  levers,  the  patriot's, 
the  artist's  integrity  It  was  with  those 
fixed  features  in  mind.  I  think,  that  Yeats, 
dying,  wrote  the  word.>=  he  wished  to  end  his 
collected  poems  and  to  cap  his  grave: 

"Under  bare   Ben   Bulben's  head 
In  Drumcliff  churchyard   Yeats   i.s   l.ud 
An  ancestor  was  rector  there 
Long  years  ago.  a  church  stand.s  near. 
By  the  road  an  ancient  crosp 
No  marble,  no  conventional  phrase; 
On  limestone  quarried  near  tiie  spot 
By  his  command  the.^e  wnrdt  are  cut; 
"Cast  a  cold  eye 
"On  life,  on  death 
Horseman,  pass  by    " 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VTOCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15.  1965 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, I  include  a  portion  of  a  signifi- 
cant address  by  Di'.  Richard  L.  Walker,  a 
distinguished  educator  and  a  scholar  in 
the  field  of  the  cold  war  conflict,  de- 
livered during  the  National  Conference 
on  the  United  States  and  China,  held  at 
Washington,  D.C..  April  29.  1965. 

This  background  material  is  pertinent, 
I  believe,  to  an  understanding  of  the 
ideological  contest  in  the  Far  East. 

The  address  follows :        J 

The  United  States  and  chi.na's  Totali- 
tarian   DVNAMKs  -196.5 
(By  Richard  L.  W.  Jker  i 

It  Is  gratifying,  and  cerUiinly  for  nie  .>  >.:om- 
pliment,  to  be  able  to  speak  l)efore  such  a 
distinguished  gathering  and  doubly  so  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  the  topic  to 
which  we  address  ourselves  Before  I  move 
into  the  main  substance  ol  my  topic,  there- 
fore, I  hope  you  will  permi;  me  lo  li.';t  for  you 
some  of  the  underlying  theses  which  I  wish 
to  stress. 

1.  We  are  locked  in  a  full  ."poctrum  of  con- 
flict with  a  new  totalitarian  despotism  in  the 


Far  East,  and  In  large  part  because  other 
smaller  states  in  the  region  are  also  threat- 
ened by  its  ambitions. 

2.  Eiemocracies  tend  not  to  believe  the 
facts  and  policies  of  totalitarian  regimes.  n< 
matter  how  blatantly  their  leaders  staf 
them. 

3.  The  Communist  regime  in  mainhiiu: 
China  is  deserving  of  close  attention  anci 
realistic  assessment,  particularly  because  wi 
do  tend  to  underestimate  what  totalitarhi!, 
powers  can  accomplish  and  because  we  gn. 
inadeqaute  attention  to  Asia. 

4.  The  national  security  and  the  whoU 
position  of  the  nontotalitarian  states  of  tin 
world  may  well  depend  upon  the  manner  ir 
which  tlie  United  States  deals  with  the  chal- 
lenge of  Communist  China,  for  Mao  Tse- 
tung"s  China  belongs  at  the  center  of  all  con- 
siderations of  security  and  strategy  in  Ejus- 
Asia. 

5.  Unless  the  Uiiited  States  and  its  allie 
can  arrive  at  a  successful  strategy  for  defeat 
ing  Chinese  Communist-style  guerrilla  war- 
fare and  subversion  In  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world,  many  of  the  leaders  then 
will  accept  the  thesis  advanced  by  Peipinf.- 
that  the  United  States  Is  a  "paper  tiger"  anc 
that  the  "East  wind  Is  prevailing  over  thf 
West  wind." 

6.  It  Is  vitally  important,  therefore,  that 
we  make  a  rational  calculation  of  what  is 
the  force  of  the  new  Chinese  Communist 
power  and  what  are  Its  policies. 

For  these  reasons,  the  major  portion  c 
my  remarks  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  (.. 
the  great  power  sensitivities  and  ambition- 
of  Mao  Tse-tung's  China. 

It  can  only  be  with   a  heavy   heart   tha 
we    survey    the    danger    of    threat    of    esc:  - 
lated  violence  in  east  Asia  today.     Only    . 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  U.S.  SecreUiry 
of  State   was  warning   that  America   wo\iU 
resist   attempts   to  bring  about  change   i: 
east  Asia  by  "other  than  peaceful  means 
A    failure    to    understand    American    resoUi 
was  in  large  part  responsible  for  the  esci^ 
lated  conflict  which  followed.     How   tragii 
that    exactly   20   years   ago    today   delegate- 
were    gathered    at   San   Francisco    to    writ" 
a    Charter    for   a   new    and    peaceful    world 
and    today    the   results    of    that   conference 
the   United  Nations,  Is  maligned  as   "a   vih 
body"  by  a  major  world  power  and  we  shouki 
find  ourselves  gathered  here  to  concern  our- 
selves about  the  hostile  relationship  betwee: 
the  United  States  and  mainland  China,     r 
was  in  large  measure  in  defense  of  the  indc- 
ptendence  and  peaceful  future  of  mainland 
China  that  American  lives  and  fortunes  wen 
spent  during  World  War  II. 

For  more  than  a  decade  and  a  half,  ther- 
has   been  fervent   hope  that  the   leaders   r<* 
Communist  China   do   not   mean   what   thr 
say.      Neutrals,    allies,    and    even    concerns: 
citizens  in  the  United  States  have  searcher 
for   means   of   conciliation   only   to   be   mt 
with  stinging  rebuff  from  Peiping.     Only 
weeks  ago  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Unr 
ed   Nations   was   told   to   spare    himself    tl. 
trouble  of  a  visit  to  Peiping  to  seek  for  cdi  - 
dilation  In   the  crisis   In  Vietnam  and   v,. 
Informed   by   the   government  of   Mao  Tst 
tung  that  "the  United  Nations  has  dege)  - 
era  ted   into   a   U.S.   tool   for   aggre.s.sion    ai 
has  committed  many  evils." 

There  are  a  number  of  basic  factors  ; 
the  confrontation  between  the  United  Stan 
and  Communist  China  In  1965  which  circuiv. 
scribe  the  limits  of  American  action,  ai 
much  though  we  would  like  to  wish  soir 
of  them  away,  they  are  unlikely  to  chanc 
In  the  Immediate  futtire.  Three  of  them  (h 
serve  special  attention. 

First,  and  most  important.  Coiaimini 
China  is  a  totalitarian  state  in  the  fviHe 
meaning  of  that  term.  This  is  not  a  Cos 
fucian  state;  it  is  not  the  China  of  the  Tar. 
or  the  Ming  dynasties;  and  we  must  not  coi 
fuse  modern  totalitarianism  with  the  clas.--. 
cal  Chinese  autocracy.     Despite  the  fact  th 
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we  live  in  an  age  which  has  had  bitter  ex- 
periences with  totalitarianism — Hitler's  Ger- 
many, Mussolini's  Italy,  Stalin's  Russia, 
ultranationalist  Japan — we  still  And  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  direction  which  a 
totalitarian  regime  can  give  to  a  culture  and 
a  people.  How  frequently,  in  the  face  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  have  looked  for 
saving  graces,  for  positive  achievements,  for 
excuses,  or  simply  turned  our  heads  aside 
and  pretended  the  totalitarian  ability  at 
excesses  simply  did  not  exist. 

It  is  important  that  we  realize  how  a 
totalitarian  regime  manipulates  a  cultvire 
and  a  people — in  Internal  as  well  as  foreign 
policies.  Within  the  framework  of  exctises 
provided  by  an  official  ideology  totalitarians 
have  committed  crimes  against  humanity 
which  can  have  no  Justification.  Such  a 
regime  can  give  to  a  culture  a  unique  bent 
which  upsets  the  balance,  bringing  out  forces 
of  oppression  and  terror  at  the  expense  of 
forces  of  humanity  and  compassion.  It  can 
play  down  or  submerge  in  the  efficient  appli- 
cation of  the  Ideology  the  patterns  which 
have  given  proportion  to  a  culture.  The 
persistence  of  the  cultural  patterns  them- 
selves has  freqeuntly  led  observers  to  under- 
estimate the  power  of  totalitarian  thnist  and 
to  maintain  hopes  that  amicable  relations 
can  be  constructed  on  a  people-to-people  or 
culture-to-culture  basis. 

The  Germans  who  are  our  NATO  allies 
today  are  the  same  Germi;n  people  who 
served  Hitler's  organization  and  purposes,  yet 
even  at  that  time  they  had  the  qualities  of 
family  love,  of  musical  genius,  of  village 
spontaneity,  and  of  religious  devotion  which 
liave  made  men  admire  them  through  time. 
The  Japanese  people,  who  today  constitute  a 
major  force  for  the  future  of  democracy  in 
east  Asia,  are  the  same  people  who  shouted 
banzai's  for  the  inevitable  victory  of  Japa- 
nese arms  30  years  ago.  The  Russian  people, 
who  are  today  experiencing  an  atmosphere 
of  relatively  relaxed  cultvual  controls,  are  the 
same  people  who.  under  Stalin,  helped  to 
wTeak  upon  each  other  the  policies  of  op- 
pression and  horror  which  Khrushchev  con- 
firmed so  dramatically  for  the  world  in  his 
1956  secret  speech.  In  all  of  these  cases, 
outside  observers  were  frequently  misled  by 
the  seeming  cultural  continuity  or  by  the 
expressions  of  reasonableness  and  claims  of 
accomplishment  on  the  part  of  the  totalita- 
rian leaders  and  their  flatterers. 

One  has  only  to  examine  some  of  the 
statements  about  Stalin's  Russia  or  Hitler's 
Germany  In  the  1930's  to  realize  how  fre- 
quently totalitarian  policies  were  overlooked 
by  those  who  did  not  really  wish  to  face  up 
to  their  meaning.  Neville  Chamberlain  found 
.at  one  time  that  Hitler  was  a  "reasonable 
man"  with  somewhat  Justifled  and  legitimate 
goals.  After  all,  the  war  guilt  clause  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  had  bfeen  proven  wrong. 
Statesmen  or  correspondents  who  met  with 
Stalin  foxmd  "good  old  Joe"  to  be  rational, 
popular,  and  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
l-.is  people.  Today,  some  who  have  inter- 
viewed Mao  Tse-tung  hr.ve  found  the  "72- 
year-old  warrior"  reflective  and  statesman- 
like. Again,  the  achievements  of  Mussolini's 
trains  running  on  time  or  of  Hitler's  over- 
coming depression  unemplojinent  by  con- 
structing his  militarily  significant  Autobah- 
nen or  Stalin's  forced  industrialization 
".ended  to  overshadow  totalitarian  goals  and 
methods.  A  visitor  to  a  small  German  ham- 
let 30  years  ago.  making  a  sociological  study, 
vould  have  noted  the  revolutionary  fervor  of 
national  socialism  among  the  people,  but 
would  probably  have  concluded  that  life  was 
.:-alng  on  much  as  usual.  Today,  although  a 
tnajor  revolution  has  been  carried  on 
throughout  China,  life  in  a  village  is  still 
much  ajs  it  has  always  been.  Finally,  It  is 
worth  recalling  that  whenever  the  Kremlin 

inder  Stalin  or  Hitler's  chancellory  muttered 

oft  words  of  reasonableness,  the  outside 
'.vorld  was  only  too  anxious  to  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  change  had  come. 


It  Is  tbe  totalitarian  bent  of  Mao  Tse- 
tvmg's  China,  not  the  human  qualities  in  a 
Chinese  village  at  the  continuing  pride  of 
Chinese  scholars  in  their  history  and  culture, 
which  is  the  major  problem  for  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  in  east  Asia.  A 
mere  enumeration  of  the  characteristics 
shared  by  Mao's  China  and  other  modem 
totalitarian  regimes  should  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  posed 
for  the  outside  world:  Cult  of  the  leader, 
parades  of  military  power,  glorification  of 
war,  fanaticism  among  the  youth,  Irreden- 
tism,  racialism,  oppression  of  minorities, 
labor  reform  camps,  party-controlled  mass 
organizations,  use  of  the  "great  lie,"  de- 
nounciation  of  world  security  organizations, 
large-scale  executions,  exploitation  of  for- 
mer injustices  to  legitimize  aggression. 

The  totalitarian  bent,  indicated  by  such 
items,  all  of  which  characterize  the  regime  of 
Mao  Tse-tung.  has  tended  to  submerge  or 
render  insignificant  many  of  the  balancing 
features  in  Chinese  society  which  made  for- 
mer autocracy  bearable.  Traditional  Chi- 
nese humanism  and  sense  of  humor,  for 
example,  have  been  among  the  first  victims. 

Totalitarianism  unfortunately  has  its  own 
dynamics,  and  this  fact  is  all  too  frequently 
overlooked  by  those  who  see  only  the  in- 
dividual elements  of  the  culture:  the  people, 
the  enterprises,  the  arts,  the  Industrial 
achievements,  village  life,  or  literature.  A 
totalitarian  regime  needs  tension,  it  requires 
enemies,  it  foments  and  thrives  on  ultra- 
nationalism,  to  pursue  "great  power"'  policies 
it  needs  victories,  and  it  insists  on  the  uni- 
versal applicability  of  its  doctrines.  Mao's 
totalitarian  rule  is  the  first  inescapable  fac- 
tor which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  assess- 
ing our  relations  with  mainland  China  today. 
It  is  strange  Uiat  in  1965  I  should  have  to 
begin  with  emphasis  on  this  point,  but  un- 
fortunately it  is  all  too  frequently  bypassed 
in  serious  discusssions.  Perhaps  our  intense 
affection  for  the  Chinese  people  and  emo- 
tional attachment  to  China  have  led  us  to 
play  down  Chinese  Communist  totalitarian- 
ism. But  as  Prof.  John  K.  Palrbank  pointed 
out  in  his  Brien  MacMahon  lecture  In  1960: 

"If  we  are  to  move  forward  in  the  1960's 
we  must  have  still  another  perspective,  and 
that  is,  on  ourselves  and  our  emotional  In- 
volvement with  the  fate  of  China.  This 
also  is  at  a  dead  end,  for  the  Chinese  people 
under  Chinese  communism  are  even  further 
removed  from  our  Influence  than  the  Rus- 
sian people  under  Soviet  communism.  This 
has  been  so  for  10  years,  but  it  takes  tis  a 
long  time  to  lose  the  Sinophile  feeling  that 
the  American  people  are  the  special  patrons 
and  protectors  of  the  Chinese  people." 

The  second  overall  factor  which  must  be 
understood  is  that  the  United  States  Is  a 
Pacific  power.  Certainly  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  war  should  have  made  that  fact 
abundantly  clear.  This  is  aji  area  where  vital 
national  security  Interests  are  Involved.  It 
is  perhaps  unfortunate,  particularly  In  this 
day  of  rapid  sea  transport  and  Jet  aircraft, 
that  we  still  use  that  expression  of  European 
origin,  "the  Far  East."  In  view  of  United 
States  deep  involvement  in  the  Pacific  are.\. 
it  might  be  better  if  we  began  to  refer  to 
the  "Near  West"  when  talking  about  tliC 
areas  of  eastern  Asia. 

Part  of  the  problem  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist outlook  and  of  our  own  thinking  at 
times  has  been  what  Eugene  Staley  has  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  myth  of  the  continents"' — 
that  is,  the  idea  that  land  connects  and  the 
seas  divide.  Our  British  ancestry  should 
have  taught  us  better.  In  many  respects  the 
United  States,  as  a  sea  and  air  power.  Is  far 
closer,  from  the  point  of  view  of  influence, 
power,  strategy,  trade,  or  involvement,  to 
the  areas  of  eastern  and  southern  Asia  than 
is  China,  simply  because  the  seas  and  air 
connect  and  the  land  barriers  are  formidable. 
As  the  major  Pacific  power,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States  is  the  only  cotintry  capable  of  resist- 


ing what  the  Soviet  leaders  now  refer  to  as 
"the  hegemonic   designs"   of   Peiping. 

A  third  factor  which  forms  an  Important 
basis  on  which  plans  for  UJS.  policies  for  deal- 
ing with  Communist  China  must  be  formed 
is  the  extent  of  American  conunltment  in 
eastern  Asia.  The  United  States  is  directly 
Involved  in  mutual  security  pacts  with  a 
nvimber  of  the  nations  of  east  and  southeast 
Asia.  At  present,  the  validity  of  our  commit- 
ments is  being  challenged  by  insurgent  forces 
whose  leadership,  organization  and  direction 
can  readily  be  traced  to  the  support  of  Pei- 
ping. A  major  policy  goal  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  has  therefore  been  to 
force  the  United  States  to  abandon  its  com- 
mitments for  defending  those  smaller  nations 
connected  with  it  by  bonds  of  mutual  se- 
curity interests. 

The  major  item  of  contention  is,  of  course, 
over  the  continued  United  States  support 
for  the  Chinese  Government  on  Taiwan.  The 
American  commitment  to  Taiwan  against 
Communist  control  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
abandoned.  The  Korean  War  was  prolonged 
in  order  tliat  Chinese  prisoners  should  have 
the  choice  of  voluntary  repatriation  eitlier  to 
Taiwan  or  to  mainland  China,  and  more 
than  14.000  chose  Taiwan  rather  than  to  re- 
turn to  mainland  totalitarian  control.  In  the 
case  of  Taiwan,  as  in  Korea,  the  Philippines, 
and  elsewhere,  the  United  States  Is  con- 
fronted with  the  demand  stated  in  Febru- 
ary 1965  by  Chou  En-lai  that  every  Ameri- 
can base  and  troop  be  withdrawn  as  the  con- 
dition for  peace  in  East  Asia.  It  Is  impos- 
sible for  America  to  accede  to  such  terms, 
and  thus  the  Impasse  of  15  years  con- 
tinues, in  large  part  because  Peiping,  with  its 
landsman's  view,  refuses  to  recognize  the 
important  fact  that  the  United  States  is  a 
Pacific  power  and  tiat  this  Is  overwhelm- 
ingly more  important  in  many  respects  than 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  an  Asia  power. 

In  the  course  of  our  15  years  of  con- 
frontation with  Mao  Tse-tung's  China,  a 
number  of  myths  have  grown  up  about  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries — 
scratches  on  our  minds,  Harold  Isaacs  would 
call  them.  And  it  Is  important  that  we 
mention  a  few  of  these  before  turning  to 
the  djnamics  of  totalitarian  China's  great 
power  ambitions  which  have  brought  it  Into 
conflict  with  its  Soviet  ally,  with  neutral 
India,  as  well  as  with  the  United  States. 
Let  us  examine  some  of  the  current  myth- 
ology about  China. 

1.  That  the  United  States  Is  somehow 
largely  responsible  for  the  present  hostile 
pose  of  Peiping.  and  that  we  have  ezluded 
China  from  world  councils.  This  carried 
some  weight  until  India  and  the  Soviet  Union 
Joined  the  ranks  of  Pelplng's  pariahs. 
American  moves  to  establish  relations  with 
the  Communist  forces  In  1949  were  sternly 
rebuffed,  as  have  been  other  gestures  since. 
As  Guy  Wint  of  St.  Anthony's  College,  Ox- 
ford, has  put  it  in  a  book  Just  published: 

But  why  should  the  government  in  Peiping. 
from  the  sUart,  have  regarded  the  United 
States  as  its  sworn  enemy,  apparently  ruling 
out  all  possibility  of  reaching  an  understand- 
ing with  America?  China's  Communist  lead- 
ers were  not  inclined  to  respond  to  any  gen- 
erous and  imaginative  gesture  unless  assured 
of  its  validity  by  America's  stirrenderlng  com- 
pletely Its  position  in  the  Far  East.  And 
this  America  was  vmllkely  to  do.  For  several 
decades,  the  United  States  had  been  an  active 
power  in  the  Pacific  and  had  thought  of  it- 
self, with  some  Justice,  as  the  champion  of 
progressive  causes — above  all.  of  nationalism. 
Victor  in  the  greatest  war  in  history,  it  wivs 
not  likely  to  bow  before  a  parvenu  goven- 
ment  in  China  and  to  withdraw  from  what  it 
conceived  to  be  Its  liberalizing  role  in  Asia. 
If  In  the  first  months  after  the  Communist 
triumph  in  China  its  resolution  seemed 
somewhat  pliant,  it  was  goaded  Into  inflex- 
ibility by  the  insults  from  Peiping  and  the 
apparent  madness  of  everything  tiiat  came 
out  of  China.     Peiping,  far  from  offering  a 
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dialogue  with  the  outside  world,  conducted 
a  hyeterlcaJ  monologue  against  it. 

2.  That  the  United  States  has  not  at- 
tempted to  negotiate  or  oc«ne  to  terms  with 
Communist  China.  This  month  the  Amer- 
ican and  Chinese  ambassadors  held  their 
125th  meeting  In  almost  10  years  of  at- 
tempts to  resolve  differences.  At  these  meet- 
ings, first  at  Geneva  and  then  In  Warsaw, 
the  American  Ambassador  has  been  sub- 
jected to  regular  diatribes  against  the  United 
States  and  personal  abuse,  but  we  have  per- 
sisted patiently  in  the  discussions.  The 
major  point  made  at  each  meeting  by  the 
U.S.  representative  is  to  seek  on  the  i>art  of 
Communist  China  the  renimciatlon  of  the 
use  of  force  in  the  Taiwan  Strait. 

3.  That  b7  our  failure  to  exchange  diplo- 
matic representatives  and  correspondents 
with  Communist  China  we  are  denied  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  what  is  happening  in 
China.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  so 
chauvinistic  as  to  believe  that  only  American 
reporters  and  diplomats  can  ferret  out  the 
truth.  Par  from  being  separated  by  a  "cur- 
tain of  ignorance"  as  some  might  claim, 
American  scholars  have  as  much  information, 
and  probably  more,  about  developments  in 
mainland  China  as  those  of  any  western 
pwwer. 

4.  That  the  Chinese  have  a  natural  sphere 
of  influence  and  a  legitimate  hegemony  and 
destiny  in  east  and  southeast  Asia.  With 
the  exception  of  Vietnam — and  mainly  North 
Vietnam  at  that — the  Indigenous  cultures  of 
mainland  and  southeast  Asia  are  Indian  In 
origin,  and  the  islands  off  the  mainland  of 
Asia,  particularly  Japan,  have  long  resisted 
Chinese  attempts  to  assert  authority. 

5.  That  it  should  be  possible  to  work  out 
some  agreement  for  peaceful  coexistence  with 
Communist  China  if  the  United  States  were 
Just  a  bit  more  flexible.  Of  course,  the  In- 
dians have  learned  to  their  chagrin  just 
what  the  Chinese  policy  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence can  mean.  The  U.S.  policy  has  not  been 
Inflexible.  Again  and  again  it  has  opened 
the  door  for  change  and  amelioration  in 
Peiplng's  policies  despite  a  constant  stream 
of  abuse. 

6.  The  mainland  China  has  a  legitimate 
right  over  alien  lands  and  peoples  based  on 
traditional  Chinese  claims  and  as  a  part  of 
China's  manifest  destiny.  Chinese  claims 
based  on  former  imperial  pretensions  and 
imperialism  are  no  more  valid  today  than 

.  other  Imperial  claims,  and  this  should  in- 
clude Tibet.  In  some  cases,  Mao's  regime 
has  been  hinting  at  claims  over  lands  which 
were  only  subject  to  mainland  Chinese  rule 
when  the  Mongols  were  themselves  ruling 
China.  Many  of  those  who  speak  today  of 
the  "restoration"  of  China's  rightful  claims 
are  accepting  the  Chinese  landsman's  view 
of  the  world. 

Such  are  some  of  the  myths  which  have 
clouded  our  discussions  about  China.     Sev- 
eral others  coiild  be  mentioned,  but  one  in 
particular  needs  to  be  stated.    There  are  all 
too  many  people  who,  sharing  what  D.  W. 
Brogan   has  called  the  "myth  of  American 
omnipotence."  feel  that  if  only  the  Americans 
could  get  together  and  agree  on  China  policy 
and  make  tne  proper  noises  of  conciliation 
in  tlie  direction  of  Pelplng.  this  would  tame 
the  Chinese  dragon,  which  would  then  lie 
duwn  and  purr.    Unfortunately,  many  of  the 
policies  of   the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
are  expressions  of  Peiplng's  great  power  am- 
bitions and  the  determination  of  the  present 
leadership  to  set  the  pattern  for  the  newly 
emergent  nations.    It  is  these  expressions  of 
great    power    ambition    which    the    United 
states,  as  the  major  rival  power  In  the  Pacific, 
must  contend  with.    TTiese  are  expressions  of 
totalitarian   dynamism   which   call   for   the 
closest  scrutiny  if  the  present  confrontation 
between  Communist  China  and  the  United 
States  is  to  be  understood  in  Its  full  dimen- 
sions. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  free 
press  is  one  essential  element  in  a  free 
society.  Yet  the  freedom  of  the  press 
must  be  exercised  with  reptraint. 

The  ftuidamental  principle— 

As  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  recently  de- 
clared—  j 

cannot  be  merely  that  men  have  a  right  to 
express  themselves. 

In  an  address  before  the  International 
Press  Institute  in  London  on  May  27. 
Mr.  Lippmann  discussed  some  of  the 
more  sophisticated  problems  of  a  free 
press,  what  he  termed  "the  problems  of 
maturity,"  as  faced  by  members  of  the 
press  in  attempting  to  report  legal  and 
criminal  issues,  foreign  policy,  technical 
advances,  and  the  great  range  of  gov- 
ernmental activities. 

I  am  pleased  to  int^ert  Mr  Lippmanns 
perceptive  and  provocative  address,  'On 
the  Profession  of  Journalism,"  in  the 
Record:  | 

On    the    PrOFSSSIo.N     ok    icn-R.VALtSM 

(By  Walter  Lippuvmnt 
We  all  know  that  the  opportunity  to  speak 
and  to  print  with  even  a  modicum  of  freedom 
is,  by  itself,  a  satisfying  and  enjoyable  thing 
to  do.  But  the  fuiid.iineiitjj  principle  of  a 
free  press  cannot  be  merely  that  men  have 
a  right  to  expres.<;  them'^elves,  No  Journalist 
can  be  satisfied  to  prim  a  newspaper  that 
has  no  readers.  Jouri'.aiism  snust  be  some- 
thing more  than  siiigmp  m  the  .shower  bath 
or  uttering  soliloquiep.  li(j\'.c\er  magnificent. 
to  the  desert  nir  Pur,  while  philosophers 
may  argue  whether  a  painting  exists  if  no 
htunan  eye  beholds  it.  there  run  be  no  argu- 
ments that  journalists  wnte  in  order  to  be 
read,  and  that  they  are  like  Nietzsche  who 
exclaimed  that  he  had  to  h.ve  ears. 

Thus,  Journalism  id  not  a  soliloquy  wiiliout 
an  audience.  Moreover,  and  this  ha£  some 
practical  bearing  in  the  work!  as  it  is  today, 
free  journalism  Is  not  a  monolog  delivered 
to  a  captive  audience  whicb  must  at  least 
pretend  to  be  listening.  As  t  matter  of  fact, 
since  joxirnalists  and  editors  and  pvibllshers 
are  men,  and  therefore  human,  and  therefore 
liable  to  error  and  prejudice  and  to  stupidity, 
a  free  press  exists  only  where  newspaper 
readers  have  access  to  other  newspapers 
which  are  competitors  and  rivals,  so  that  edi- 
torial comment  and  news  rSjxirts  can  regu- 
larly and  promptly  be  compared,  verified,  and 
validated.  A  press  monopoly  Is  Incompatible 
with  a  free  press,  and  one  cim  proceed  with 
this  principle,  if  there  is  a  tnonopoly  of  the 
means  of  communication- -rf  radio,  televi- 
sion, magazines,  books,  pnb'.ic  meeting? — it 
follows  that  this  society  is  by  definition  and, 
In  fact,  deprived  of  frcedonj. 

A    NECESSITY    1-N"    .\    Gni-:«T    SOCIEIY 

A  free  press  is  not  a  pTi^'ilege  but  an 
organic  necessity  in  a  great  society,  I  use 
the  term  "great  society"  in  its  original  sense, 
as  it  was  used  in  passmg  by  Adam  Smith 
himself  and  made  ctirrent  ia  this  century  by 
Graham  Wallas,  who  taught  in  this  city  at 
the  London  School  of  Economics.  As  Wallas 
used  the  term,  a  great  60cl«ty  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  good  society  vhlch  President 
Johnson,  for  example,  hopei  to  make  It.    A 


great  Bociety  la  simply  a  big  and  complicated 
urban  society. 

In  such  a  great  society  the  environment 
in  which  IndividualB  act  and  react  Is  not 
the  visible  world  of  their  homes  and  their 
neighborhoods  and  their  commtmities.  It 
Is  an  Invisible  environment  which  has  to  be 
reported  to  them.  For  this  reason,  a  great 
society  cannot  be  governed,  its  inhabitanu 
cannot  conduct  the  business  of  their  live.s 
unless  they  have  access  to  the  services  oi 
information  and  of  argument  and  of  criticisii, 
which  are  provided  by  a  free  press. 

Without  criticism  and  reliable  and  intel- 
ligible reporting,  the  government  cann(  • 
govern.  For  there  is  no  adequate  way  i: 
which  it  can  keep  Itself  Informed  about  wha' 
the  people  of  the  country  are  thinking  anu 
doing  and  wanting.  The  most  elaborate  gov- 
ernment intelligence  service  is  an  Insufficient 
provider  of  the  knowledge  which  the  govern- 
ment must  have  in  order  to  legislate  well  and 
to  administer  public  affairs. 

Where  there  Is  a  turbulent,  pliualistir 
electorate,  the  rulers,  the  official  bureaucrac> 
and  the  legislature  will  be  in  the  dark,  thev 
will  not  know  where  they  are  and  what  thev 
are  doing.  If  they  are  deprived  of  the  com- 
petitive reporting  and  the  competing  edito- 
rial commentaries  and  also  the  foriun  ii. 
which  the  spokesmen  of  the  various  shad(- 
of  opinion  can  say  their  say.  This  is  what  \ 
free  press  is  supposed  to  provide. 

In  a  great  society,  controversial  laws  cai;- 
not  be  enforced  successfully,  innovatin-.- 
policy  cannot  be  administered,  unless  and 
until  the  government  can  find  among  tl-.i^ 
people  of  the  country  a  reasonably  high 
degree  of  consent.  No  government  Ls  able  f'  r 
long,  except  under  the  extreme,  abnorm.  . 
pressures  of  a  war,  to  impose  its  rule  and  i'  - 
opinions  and  Its  policies  witliout  publ:  ■ 
consent. 

CONSENSUS    IN    GOVERNMENT 

111  my  country  we  use  a  rough  rule  ■ 
thumb.  It  Is  that  for  controversial  measuiT  . 
the  government  should  aim  to  rally  a  coi.- 
.'^ensus,  which  In  practical  terms  means  a  m.  - 
jority  big  enough  to  Include  from  60  to  75 
percent  of  the  voters.  Only  then  will  thc^o 
who  observe  the  law  willingly  and  svipport  tl, : 
policy  actively  be  numerous  enough  to  per- 
suade and  Induce  the  recalcitrant  ai  i 
dissident  minority,  leaving  only  a  margii:  : 
minimum  where  legal  coercion  is  needed. 

To  create  such  a  cousenstis  requires  a  coi- 
siderable  period  of  public  education  and  d-  - 
bate.  The  consensus  must  not  be  conf  usi  ,1 
with  the  plebiscites  conducted  by  tyrannic .  l 
governments  where  the  government  majon  y 
is  99.9  percent  of  the  voters.  In  a  sociev 
where  there  is  such  a  superficial  appearanro 
of  unanimity  and  conformity,  there  wi.: 
always  be  at  least  a  minority,  it  may  even  i  o 
a  majority,  who,  though  silenced,  remain  ui  - 
converted  and  unconvinced.  The  goveri  - 
ment  of  the  tyrannical  state  will  be  forced  ' 
rely  on  secret  agents  who.  becau.^e  they  o;  - 
erate  in  the  dark,  can  never  be  wholly  reli'  •■! 
upon,  being  subject  to  intrigue  and  comr,  - 
tion  and  other  hidden  influences.  Thr 
there  is  raised  up  between  the  people  and  i!  ■ 
government  an  impenetrable  curtain  throiu-  : 
which  there  Is  no  dependable  ctjinimii;  - 
cation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Interest's  of  a  grt 
society  extend  far  beyond   the  business 
governing    it.    An    essential    characteris;  ■ 
of  a  great  society  Is  that  it  is  not  monolith   ■ 
and  cannot  be  planned  or  directed  central:'. 
It  Is  too  complex  for  that.    It  has  too  mai.v 
funotions.    Its    needs    are    too   varied,   and 
there  are  no  men  who  have  the  minds,  evt  :i 
If  they  are  assisted  by  computers,  capal  c 
of  grasping  all  the  data  and  all  the  variab:'  * 
which  are  needed  for  the  central  planni:  c 
and  direction  of  a  great  society. 

Inevitably,  therefore,  by  the  very  nature 
Off  things,  a  great  society  Is  a  pluraJist    ■  - 
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ciety,  with  local  and  regional  interests,  and 
activities  and  organizations.  They  are 
bound  to  have  a  certain  autonomy,  and  some 
degree  of  self-determination,  and.  In  some 
.significant  sense,  they  are  bound  to  have 
freedom  of  initiative  and  of  enterprise. 

In  order  for  such  a  pluralist  society  to 
work,  there  must  be  avaUable  a  great  mass 
of  data:  the  ctirrent  state  of  the  markets  for 
'.abor,  for  goods,  for  services,  for  money — 
what  is  and  was  for  sale  and  at  what  price — 
what  can  be  seen  in  the  theater,  what  is 
coming  on  radio  and  television,  what  games 
ire  being  played  and  how  they  were  played 
.md  who  won  them,  what  is  visible  in  the 
irt  shows,  where  one  can  go  to  church  and 
what  was  preached  there,  and  what  is  in  the 
lecture  halls,  in  the  shops,  and  department 
stores,  where  one  can  travel  and  enjoy  life, 
who  has  been  bom.  who  has  been  married, 
nd  who  has  died.  The  list  is  as  endless  as 
he  activities  of  a  great  society.  Experience 
-liows.  too,  that  the  naked  data  are  not 
enough.  The  naked  data  are  unintelligible 
nd  so  have  to  be  Interpreted  and  cross- 
.nterpreted  by  political  analysts,  financial 
..nalysts,  drama  critics,  book  reviewers,  and 
:he  like.  There  has  to  be  criticism  of  plays 
'.nd  books  and  concerts,  and  television  and 
'.nagazines  and  newspapers  them.selves. 
There  has  to  be  advocacy  and  there  has  Xo  be 
:Pbuttal. 

CONFLICTS  OF  A  FREE  PRESS 

I   mvist    now   talk   about   some   of    the   key 

:>roblems    which    present    themselves    when 

he  freedom  of  the  press  has  been  established 

by  law  and  when  sufficient  private  financial 

resources  have  become  available  to  support 

■  he  publication  of  separate  and  competing 
:.ewspapers.  These  are  the  preliminary 
problems.  They  consist  of  getting  rid  of  the 
censor  and  the  domination  of  the  advertiser 
Hiid  of  financial  groups.  Then  come  the 
i^roblems  of  mattu-ity.  They  become  crucial 
when  the  preliminary  problems  have  In  some 
substantial  measure  been  solved. 

I  have  in  mind,  to  begin  with,  the  conflict 
1  etween.  on  the  one  hand,  the  public's  right 
-.1  know,  or  it  may  be  the  public's  curiosity 
^J  know.  and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  right 

nd  the  need  of  the  Government  to  be  able 
M  deliberate  confidentially  before  announc- 
;:ig   a    conclusion,    and    in   certain   circum- 

•ances,   especially  in   its  foreign  relations. 

iie  Government's  right  to  a  measure  of 
.secrecy  and  dispatch. 

This  conflict  is.  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
rc-rennial    in    the    sense    that    there    is    no 

■  hstract  principle  which  resolves  it.  The 
right  of  the  press  to  know-  and  the  right  of 
the  responsible  authority  to  withhold  must 
coexist.  In  my  country,  we  have  a  continual 
Tension  between  public  officials  and  reporters 
:  Jout  the  disclostu-e  of  coming  events,  what 
:  going  to  be  announced,  what  policy  is 
toing    to    be    adopted,   who    is   going    to    be 

ppointed,  what  will  be  said  to  a  foreign 
trovernment.  There  is  also  a  conflict  about 
V  hat  has  happened  and  why  it  happened 
.  :id  who  was  responsible  for  its  happening. 
The  tension  is  between  vigilant,  ingenious, 
.  rid  stispiciotis  reporters  who  haunt  and  pur- 

■  "e  officials,  causing  these  officials  never  to 
:  p  allowed  to  forget  that  they  are  withhold- 

■  tig  information  at  their  peril,  at  the  risk  of 
oing  scalped  in  the  newspapers.    It  is  not  a 

T  '^.it  or  an  elegant  relationship,  but  a  modus 
.vendi  which  works  tolerably  well,  at  least 
:i  time  of  peace. 

THE  RANK   OF  A  JOURNALIST 

An  important  aspect  of  this  problem  is  in 
"  le  field  of  crime  and  pimishment.  Here  the 
fress  is  often  in  conflict  with  those  whose 
'^tjsiness  it  is  to  catch  the  guilty  man  and 
t  :>  spare  the  innocent  man,  and  then  to  give 
the  man  who  has  been  arrested  a  fair  trial, 
Tiie  trouble  with  crime  and  punishment  as 
'  concerns  the  press  is  that  it  is  too  Interest- 
irig  and  too  absorbing,  and  too  convincing 
bf'cause  It  comes  out  of  real  life.    Thus,  the 


reporting  of  the  news  of  crime  and  punish- 
ment often  runs  athwart  the  admmistratlon 
of  Justice. 

This  conflict  is  nowhere  near  to  being 
resolved,  and  consequently,  we  should  at 
least  avoid  the  sin  of  complacency  when  we 
contemplate  the  real  achievements  of  even 
the  greatest  of  our  newspapers. 

As  the  function  of  a  free  press  in  a  great 
society  becomes  more  and  more  demandmg, 
we  are  moving  toward  professionalization.  A 
lew  generations  ago  journalism  was  a  minor 
craft  which  cotild  be  learned  by  serving  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  practicing  newspaper 
editor.  Journalism  is  still  far  behind  estab- 
lished professions  like  medicine  and  law  in 
that  tliere  does  not  exist  an  organized  body 
of  knowledge  and  a  discipline  which  must 
be  learned  and  absorbed  before  the  young 
journalist  can  practice.  There  are.  moreover, 
only  the  first  beginnings  of  the  equivalent 
of  bar  associations  and  medical  societies 
which  set  intellectual  and  ethical  standards 
for  tlie  practice  of  the  profession, 

UNDERDEVELOPED    DISCIPLINE 

Jouiniilism.  we  might  say,  is  still  an  under- 
developed profession,  and.  accordingly,  news- 
papermen are  quite  often  regarded,  as  were 
.'-urgeons  and  musicians  a  century  a^o,  as 
having  the  rank,  roughly  speaking,  of  bar- 
bers and  riding  masters. 

As  you  know,  as  indeed  this  institute  is 
■:.n  impressive  witness,  the  concept  of  a  free 
press  today  lias  evolved  far  beyond  the  rather 
simple  abstractions  of  the  18th  century.  We 
recognize  today  that  the  press  as  a  "whole 
must  be  capable  of  reporting  and  explaining, 
interpreting  and  criticizing,  all  the  activities 
of  mankind. 

To  be  sure,  not  every  reader  ol  every  news- 
paper cares  to  know  about  or  could  under- 
.stand  all  the  activities  of  mankind.  But 
there  are  some  readers,  specialized  in  some 
stibject.  who  have  to  be  alerted  to  Important 
new  developments  of  even  the  most  special- 
ized activities,  be  it  in  the  remote  reaches  of 
astrophysics  or  microbiolocy  or  paleontology, 
or  in  the  game  of  chess. 

For  this,  the  profession  of  journalism  is 
becoming  specialized,  and  the  editor  who 
presides  over  large  staffs  of  local  and  na- 
tional and  international  sjjecialists.  of  po- 
litical, commercial,  financial,  legal,  medical, 
theatrical,  musical,  and  cooking  specialists, 
art  critics  and  fashion  writers,  has  to  meet 
the  specifications,  which  were  current  when 
I  was  at  college,  that  an  educated  man  should 
know  everything  about  something  and  some- 
thing about  everything. 

Just  as  the  profession  of  journalism  is  the 
consequence  of  the  organic  need  for  it  in  a 
great  society,  so  a  direct  consequence  fol- 
lows from  this  professionalization.  The 
journalist  is  becoming  subject  to  the  com- 
pulsion to  respect  and  observe  the  intellec- 
tual disciplines  and  the  organized  body  of 
knowldge  which  the  specialist  in  any  field 
possesses. 

This  growing  professionalism  is.  I  believe, 
the  most  radical  innovation  since  the  press 
became  free  of  government  control  and  cen- 
sorship. For  It  introduces  into  the  con- 
science of  the  working  journalist  a  commit- 
ment to  seek  the  trtUh  which  is  independent 
of  and  superior  to  all  his  other  commit- 
ments— his  commitment  to  publish  news- 
papers that  will  sell,  his  commitment  to  his 
political  party,  his  commitment  even  to  pro- 
mote the  policies  of  his  government. 

As  the  press  becomes  securely  free  because 
it  is  increasingly  indlspensible  in  a  great 
society,  the  crude  forms  of  corruption  which 
belonged  to  the  infancy  of  Journalism  tend 
to  give  way  to  the  temptations  of  maturity 
and  power.  It  is  with  these  temptations 
that  the  modern  Jotu-nalism  has  to  wrestle, 
and  the  unending  conflicts  between  his  duty 
to  seek  the  truth  and  his  htiman  desire  to 
get  on  In  the  world  are  the  inner  drama  of 
the  modern  Joiu-nallst's  experience. 


RESPONSIBLE    JOURNALISM 

The  first  and  most  evident  of  the  con- 
flicts is  that  between  choosing,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  publish  whatever  most  easily  in- 
terests the  largest  nimfiber  of  readers  most 
quickly — that  is  to  say.  yellow  journalism — 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  to  provide,  even  at  a 
conunercial  loss,  an  adequate  supply  of  what 
the  public  will  in  the  longer  rtui  need  to 
know.  This  is  responsible  Jotumalism.  It  is 
journalism  responsible  in  the  last  analysis  to 
the  editors  own  conviction  of  what,  whether 
interesting  or  only  important,  is  In  the  public 
interest. 

A  second  drama,  in  which  contemporary 
jovirnalists  are  involved,  consists  m  the  con- 
flict between  their  ptirsuif  of  the  truth  and 
their  need  and  their  desire  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  powerful.  For  the  powerful 
are  perhaps  the  chief  source  of  the  news. 
They  are  also  the  dispensers  of  many  kinds 
of  favor,  privilege,  honor,  and  self-esteem. 
The  most  tmp>ortant  forms  of  corruption  in 
the  modern  journalist's  world  are  the  many 
guises  and  disguises  of  social-climbing  on 
the  pjTamids  of  power.  The  temptations  are 
many,  some  are  simple,  some  are  refined,  and 
often  they  are  yielded  to  without  the  con- 
sciotisness  of  yielding.  Only  a  constant 
awareness  of  them  offers  protection. 

Another  drama  arises  in  foreign  affairs 
from  the  conflict  between  the  Journalist's 
duty  to  seek  the  truth  and  his  loyalty  to  his 
country's  government — between  his  duty  to 
report  and  explain  the  truth  as  the  sees  it 
and  his  natural  and  human  desire  to  say  "my 
country  right  or  wrong."  These  conflicts  are 
trying,  and  for  the  journalist  striving  to  do 
his  work  there  are  two  rules  which  can  help 
him.  One  is  to  remember  President  Tru- 
man's advice  that  if  you  do  not  like  the  heat, 
stay  out  of  the  kitchen.  It  is  always  pos- 
sible to  retreat  into  less  hotly  contested  sub- 
ject matter.  The  other  rule  Is  that  If  you 
believe  you  must  go  Into  the  kitchen,  keep 
an  eye  on  yourself,  keep  asking  yourself:  are 
you  sure  you  are  still  seeking  the  truth  and 
not  merely  trying  to  win  an  argument? 

This  brings  me  to  my  final  point  which  is 
that  as  the  free  press  develops,  as  the  great 
society  evolves,  the  paramount  point  Is 
whether,  like  a  scientist  or  a  scholar,  the 
Jotirnalist  puts  truth  in  the  first  place  or  in 
the  second.  If  he  puts  it  in  the  second  place, 
he  is  a  worshipper  of  the  bitch  goddess  Suc- 
cess. Or  he  is  a  conceited  man  trying  to  win 
an  argument. 

Insofar  as  he  puts  truth  in  the  first  place, 
he  rises  towards — I  will  not  say  into,  but 
towards — the  company  of  those  who  taste 
and  enjoy  the  best  things  in  life. 
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LAWS    RELATIVE   TO   THE    PRINTING 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
j3»c^s  or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from'^Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothmg  in  this  section  re- 
lating tol  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documeiMts  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  titl\44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) 

ResolutioSSH<^printing_extrir'copies.  when 
presented  to  eitii?r-HtSusershall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  pennsylvahia 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16.  1965 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, June  8,  1965,  the  Rotary  Club  of 
V.  ilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  my  hometown,  had  as 
iivs  guest  speaker  Mr.  Jeff  van  den 
B  ijaert,  director  of  the  Netherlands  In- 
f  .rmation  Service  and  press  counselor 
01  the  Netherlands  permanent  mission  to 
tlv:  United  Nations. 

Mr.  van  den  Bogaert's  address  was 
t::nely  and  highly  informative  and  I 
understand  the  meeting  was  graced  by 
tl  -  presence  of  a  number  of  Dutch  ex- 
c.  inge  students  studying  in  the  high 
schools  of  my  congressional  district. 
w;ach  was  most  appropriate  for  the 
occasion. 

.\Ir.  van  den  Bogaert's  address  was  en- 
tiled  "The  Netherlands:  The  Tale  of 
P    ca-ess  and  Change." 

.us  part  of  my  remarks  today.  Mr. 
S;  .aker,  I  include  the  text  of  that  ad- 
dr  ss. 

"lie  address  follows: 
What  Is  your  "Image"  of  Holland? 
.\  coimtry  of  tulips,  wooden  shoes,  wlnd- 
nii:'..s? 
-.'1  agrictiltural  country? 
U   so,  we  have   been   selling  our  country 
sh  :t:    we   Netherlanders    have    not   done    a 
go.^'.  job  of  telling  the  story  of  our  achleve- 
mvr.x&  in  the  last  decades.    We  have  not  been 
tellmg  the  story  of  the  Netherlands:   The 
tn!.-  of  progress  and  change. 

One  at  the  most  notable  things  In  the 
Nerherlands  Is  the  papulation  pressure.  The 
population  has  been  doubling  every  50  years 
s'.Pice  1850,  and  the  estimate  of  20  mUllon 
pp.iple  by  the  year  2O00  Is  based  on  the  as- 
s^imption  that  this  rate  of  Increase  will 
continue.  With  more  than  900  inhabitants 
per  .square  mile,  the  Netherlands  is  the  most 
diii.--ely  populated  country  in  the  world.  Not 
even  the  Asian  masses  can  match  this  figure. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  a  population  could  not 
be  ^iipported  on  a  territory  chiefly  devoted 
to    agriculture. 

Next  to  our  tulips,  wooden  shoes,  wind- 
mi'.">  most  of  you — I,  at  least,  hope  so — will 
ha.f  heard  of  the  engineering  achievement 
rt'jir  .ented  by  the  reclamation  of  the  Zuyder 
Zf*e:  this  project  started  in  1920  and  Is  now 
wc-P.  rUong  toward  complete  realization. 

Wc  have  started  an  even  more  daring 
pr'ijfct,  one  that  could  not  have  been  con- 
ceited before  the  development  of  modem 
engineering  techniques.  It  is  called  the 
Dc:';t  plan. 

Til  is  is  to  be  followed  by  a  third  project, 
r.'>i  yet  begun,  the  Unking  of  the  Frisian  Is- 
l.t!  tl^  of  the  northern  section  of  the  Dutch 
coru^t  to  make  a  dike  of  them.  The  sea  be- 
hi:  j  the  dike  wUl  then  become  part  of  the 
land  area  of  the  Netherlands.  When  thla 
pr.  --nm  Is  completed  In  the  year  2000,  some 
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500,000  acres  at  water  wlU  h&ve  been  con- 
verted into  land  and  a  population  of  12  mil- 
lion will  have  Increased  to  20  milUon. 

Land  reclamation  and  indtistrlallzatlon  are 
the  major  efforts  of  the  Dutch  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

If  the  Netherlands  is  changing  from  a 
predominantly  agricultural  to  a  primary  In- 
dustrial country,  it  Is  not  because  Dutch 
farmers  are  producing  less  but  becauae 
Dutch  industrialists  are  {n-oduclng  more. 

The  9.2  percent  of  the  working  population 
(410,000  persons)  now  employed  In  agricul- 
ture produce  more,  export  more  than  the 
30  percent  who  worked  the  land  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  century. 

They  are  doing  it  despite  a  decreasing  area 
of  cultivated  land,  for  the  polders  reclaimed 
from  the  sea  do  not  compensate  for  the  land 
lost  to  the  expanding  cities  and  Indxistrlal 
tises. 

The  whole  land  area  of  the  Netherlands  Is 
only  13,000  square  miles — less  than  a  third 
of  Pennsylvania.  Of  this,  only  9,000  square 
miles — equivalent  to  the  area  of  Vermont — 
Is  available  for  cultivation. 

These  9,000  square  miles  include  such  un- 
rewarding areas  as  the  peat  country  in  the 
north  and  east,  and  the  sand  dunes  along 
the  western  coast.  The  best  soU  in  the 
Netherlands  is  the  soU  that  has  been  re- 
claimed from  the  sea. 

On  this  meager,  natural  basis,  Holland 
has  achieved  so  much  productivity  that, 
despite  her  small  size  in  relation  to  her  oom- 
I>etltors,  she  is  the  world's  largest  exporter 
of  potatoes,  potato  flour,  eggs,  flower  btUbs, 
strawboard,  condensed  milk,  and  cheese. 

Nature,  so  unkind  to  Dutch  agriculture  in 
other  ways,  has  nevertheless  provided  that 
one  condition  that  the  Dutch  converted  Into 
an  asset. 

This  is  the  constant  assault  on  the  land 
by  water,  which  we  have  met  by  a  system  of 
drainage  and  ptmiplng  stations.  As  a  result, 
our  engineers  are  aMe  to  control  the  ground 
water  level  of  our  fields.  In  times  of  heavy 
rainfall — a  good  deal  of  rain  normally  fsills 
in  Holland — the  excess  water  Is  pumped 
away.  In  dry  weather,  more  water  Is  allowed 
to  run  in.  Thus,  no  matter  what  the 
weather,  the  control  system  jsermits  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  water  level  on  pas- 
ttire  land,  to  promote  a  lush  growth  of  grass, 
but  a  low  water  level  on  land  used  for  field 
crops. 

Every  Dutch  crop  is  grown,  so  to  speak,  on 
individually  tailored  grovmd. 

Dutch  agriculture  today  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly "Industrialized."  Large  tracts  of 
lands  are  now  under  glass;  this  makes  the 
operation  more  like  factory  work  than  open- 
air  farming.  In  1964,  more  than  3,000  acres 
of  vegetable  cultivation  were  under  glass; 
about  1,000  acres  of  fruit. 

These  massive  tasks  the  Netherlands  has 
undertaken — reclamation  on  a  large  scale 
and  Industrialization — demand  a  readjust- 
ment In  the  stereotyped  foreign  Image  of  our 
country. 

HoUand  Is  no  longer  primarily  a  cotintry 
of  windmills  and  picturesque  costumes,  of 
tulips  and  wooden  shoes. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Netherlands  Is  now  a 
highly  modern  Industrialized  country  and  Is 
becoming  even  more  so  every  day.  Increased 
Industrial  vision  is  a  majcw  objective  of 
the  government.  Hand  in  hand  with  this 
goes  the  mtensiflcatlon  of  trade;  this,  o( 
course,  is  not  new,  since  the  Netherlands  has 


been  a  great  trading  nation  for  centuries. 
But,  even  so,  the  government  Is  making  tre- 
mendous efforts  In  this  field. 

In  the  past,  Dutch  Industry  was  a  byprod- 
uct of  Dutch  trade — because  Dutch  ships 
plowed  all  the  oceans  of  the  world  In  the  late 
18th  and  early  17th  centuries.  One  result 
was  the  Importation  of  raw  materials  and  the 
exportation  of  products  made  from  them.- 
But  now,  it  Is  the  taU  that  wags  the  dog. 
Dutch  shipping  is  stimulated  by  indtistry's 
demand.  Both  are  still  growing,  haxul  in 
hand. 

Dutch  industry  Is  making  enormous 
strides,  particularly  In  the  most  modem 
techniques — electronics  and  the  latest  ap- 
plications of  chemistry. 

As  m  most  industrialized  countries,  there 
has  been  a  steady  Internal  flow  of  the  popu- 
lation from  sparsely  inhabited  areas  to  those 
already  congested.  From  the  northeast  and 
the  southwest,  there  has  been  a  drain  toward 
Amsterdam,  The  Hague,  and  Rotterdam. 
This  has  usually  been  caused  by  a  lack  of 
Jobs  in  the  outlying  regions.  For  instance. 
In  the  country  around  Emmen,  In  the  north- 
east, the  chief  occupation  was  tradltlcHially 
peat  cutting,  but  now  nobody  bums  peat;  so 
Emmen  was  left  without  means  of  support. 
Its  workers  l^lf ted  off  to  the  factories  and 
construction  projects  In  the  more  prosperous 
centers — and  Emmen  became  a  "dying  city." 
It  was  down  to  5,000  or  6,000  Inhabitants 
when,  with  Government  encouragement, 
AKU  (ENKA)  set  up  a  synthetic  flbo'  fac- 
tory. This  was  followed  by  other  plants, 
with  the  result  that  Emmen  Is  now  a  flour- 
ishing city,  boasting  70,000. 

In  creating  new  centers  erf  employment, 
we  are  not  trying  to  provide  more  Jobs  but 
simply  to  redistribute  the  labor  force.  The 
Netherlands  is  not  beset  by  imemployment 
but  by  overemployment.  This  Is  a  consider- 
able asset  In  the  task  of  modernizing  our 
Industries. 

Automation  does  not  meet  with  opposi- 
tion, because  It  relieves  the  tight  labor  nuir- 
ket.  Many  factories  have,  therefore,  been 
able  to  go  far  In  automation. 

To  this  progress  a  magnificent  stroke  of 
good  fortune  has  been  added:  the  recent 
discovery  of  vast  deposits  of  natural  gas. 
conveniently  located  in  the  hitherto  Indtis- 
trlal,  little-developed,  north.  Lack  of  energy 
sources  has  been  one  of  this  cotmtry's  handi- 
caps until  this  discovery.  Tbe  boost  given 
to  Emtch  economy  by  natural  gas  wlU  aid 
greatly  toward  the  present  conversion  of  the 
Netherlands  Into  one  of  the  strongest  in- 
dustrial countries  of  Europe. 

Our  progress  and  the  extent  of  ovir  change 
Is  best  shown  by  the  story  of  Rotterdam. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Rotterdam  was  a  flat- 
tened wasteland,  razed  to  the  ground  by  a 
German  air  attack.  Today,  it  is  the  world's 
largest  port. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  playing  a 
game  of  leapfrog  with  New  York  for  first 
place.  But  today,  on  the  basis  of  tonnage 
of  oceangoing  cargoes  handled  (as  good  a 
measuring  rod  as  any) ,  It  Is  definitely  ahead. 
F^lrthermore.  the  perennial  argument 
about  which  port  is  leading,  seems  about  to 
be  settled  for  good  In  Rotterdam's  favor,  by 
works  now  in  progress  which  New  York  is 
geographically  in  no  position  to  match. 

In  1963,  the  last  year  few  which  complete 
figures  are  available,  the  world's  four  largest 
ports,  on  the  basis  of  sea  cargoes  handled, 
ranked  thus  In  millions  of  metric  tons:  Rot- 
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terdam,  103;  New  York.  92:  London.  61;  Ant- 
werp, 46. 

Figures  for  the  first  7  months  ol  1964  per- 
mit an  estimate;  and  when  these  are  com- 
pleted, It  will  be  found  that  Rotterdam  will 
have  handled  between  110  and  190  million 
tons  of  cargo  In  that  year. 

More  than  one-third  ol  the  International 
Rhine  fleet  belongs  to  Rotterdam.  The 
Netherlands  owns  the  largest  Rhine  fleet 
of  any  nation  (and  the  largest  Inland  water- 
ways fleet  of  all  Europe),  thoiigh  It  Is  com- 
paratively lees  strong  than  before  the  war. 
when  our  country  had  more  Rhine  tonnage 
than  all  the  other  nations  put  together. 

Btlt  the  relative  position  has  moved  the 
other  way  for  ocean  cargoes.  Before  the  war, 
the  Netherlands'  share  of  cargoes  handled 
was  32  percent  of  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Today  It  Is  50  percent. 

The  reason  why  Rotterdam  may  feel  con- 
fident that  she  has  definitely  won  the  race 
with  New  Yorlc  Is  that  she  has  a  tremen- 
dous development  well  on  the  way:  the 
Europtort.  This  is  an  extension  of  her  pre- 
sent harbor  aU  along  the  20  miles  that  sepa- 
rate the  city  from  the  sea — and  at  Its  tip, 
even  out  Into  the  sea.  There,  new  land  is 
being  reclaimed,  across  the  New  Waterway 
from  the  Hook  of  Holland,   where  passenger 

boats  from  England  land. 

Europort    can    now   service    tankers    up   to 

85,000  tons;  It  wlU  be  able  to  take  100,000- 
tonners  shortly,  and  when  the  Japanese  turn 
out  their  tankers  of  150,000  tons  (and  per- 
haps 200,000),  Europort  expects  to  be  ready 
for   them. 

Europort  is  conceived  of  as  a  combination : 
port  and  Industrial  areas,  that  is.  It  will 
be  open  to  factories,  refineries  and  similar  In- 
stallations for  which  close  access  to  sea  com- 
munications Ls  important. 

One  area  Is  planned  for  steel  furnaces,  and 
Its  basins  will  be  specially  equipped  for 
unloading  ore,  and  coal  carriers  and  taking 
away  finished  products.  The  oil  section  is 
already  studded  with  Immense  storage  tanks. 

Some  companies  will  put  refineries  next  to 
them;  others  will  use  Rotterdam  as  the  start- 
ing point  for  pipelines  running  thousands  of 
miles  across  Europe.  Among  American  con- 
cerns, Caltex,  Esso.  Tidewater  and  Gulf  are 
already  installed  in  Europort. 

It  will  probably  be  20  years  before  the 
blueprints  for  Europort  have  all  taken  phy- 
sical form,  but  with  a  steadily  expanding  and 
an  ever  more  productive  hinterland,  Rotter- 
dam has  no  fears  about  looking  that  far 
Into  the  future.  The  hinterland.  Indeed,  has 
become  practically  all  of  Europe. 

Rotterdam  is  a  port  with  a  city  attached 
to  it.  New  York  is  a  city  with  a  port  at- 
tached to  it. 

After  you  have  heard  all  this — that  is,  if 
you  had  the  patience  to  stay  with  me — one 
conclusion  should  be  arrived  at: 

Holland  today  Is  more  than  a  country  of 
windmills,  tulips,  cheese  and  wooden  shoes. 
It  Is  a  country  that  is  up  to  date.  Just  as 
advanced  as  the  United  States,  but  with  its 
own  charming  jjecularitles — a  country  worth 
visiting — a  country  to  do  business  with. 


Commencement  Address  at  West  Virginia 
State  College  by  the  Honorable  Dr. 
P.  K.  Banerjee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16.  1965 

Mr.  HECHLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
29,  the  Honorable  Dr.  P.  K.  Banerjee, 


Minister,  Embassy  of  India,  delivered  the 
commencement  address  at  West  Virginia 
State  College  at  Institute,  W.  Va.  At  the 
same  time,  Dr.  Banerjee  was  awarded 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
by  West  Virginia  State  College. 

I  include  under  unanimoius  consent  the 
text  of  Dr.  Banerjee's  provocative  com- 
mencement address: 

Existence  Through  Coexistence 
( Conunencement   address   by   the   Honorable 
Dr.  P.  K.  Banerjee,  Minister,  Embassy  of 
India,  at  West  Virginia  State  College,  In- 
stitute, W.  Va.,  May  29,  1965 1 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  having  hon- 
ored my  country  by  Inviting  me  to  give  the 
commencement  address,  this  morning,  to  the 
1965  graduates  of  West  Virginia  State  Col- 
lege. I  feel  doubly  honored  to  have  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  and  I 
am  proud  to  call  myself  an  alumnus.  I  shall 
treasure  this  honor,  as  it  wUl  always  remain 
a  source  of  Inspiration  to  me  and  serve  as 
a  symbol  of  my  visit  and  association  with 
this  great  center  of  learning— a  living  labo- 
ratory of  human  relations.  This  is  Indeed  a 
unique  temple  of  knowledge  and  truth  where 
the  philosophy  of  integration  in  reverse  has 
been  proved  to  be  a  living  reality,  leading  to 
increased  opportunity  and  understanding  for 

all  Citizens  of  this  great  countrj'  inespective 

of  race,  color,  class  and  religion. 

You  have  given  a  new  dimension  to  the 
dignity  of  man  in  this  beautiful  mountain 
State.  There  is  a  perfect  blend  between 
man's  spirit  and  Nature's  gifts.  It  Is,  there- 
fore, quite  natural  that  you  should  have  the 
cardinal  as  the  State  bird,  the  black  bear 
to  represent  your  nigged  individualism,  and 
glowing  blaze  of  rhododendron  to  symbolize 
your  love  for  beauty.  Your  soaring  Idealism 
is  typified  by  the  tall  and  stately  sugar 
maple  trees.  The  world  today  needs  your 
pioneering  determination  based  on  human 
values  and  aspirations. 

I  will  also  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  for  the  warm  welcome 
and  generous  facilities  you  gave  to  many 
Indian  scholars  and  studente  who  came  to 
receive  advanced  education  and  training  In 
this  institution.  This  is  further  evidence  to 
show  that  your  Institution  reaches  out.  across 
the  many  seas,  to  share  common  experiences 
in  order  to  help  other  countries  to  solve  their 
problems.  About  2  years  ago.  President  Wal- 
lace visited  my  country  along  with  a  group 
of  well-known  American  educationists.  His 
visit  not  only  made  a  valuable  contribution 
in  India,  but  also  strengthened  ties  of  friend- 
ship and  understanding  and  brought  closer 
thereby  the  two  largest  democracies  in  the 
world. 

Last  year,  this  distinguished  gatliering  wa.s 
addressed  by  a  great  jurist,  statesman,  and 
humanist.  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas.  It  is  a  grecit  privilege  for 
me  to  follow  his  footsteps. 

I  wish  to  speak  today  on  a  swbjeci  of  imme- 
diate importance  to  the  survival  ol  mankind. 
In  conquering  the  atom,  man  has,  perhaps. 
also  conquered  intolerance.  In  the  nuclear 
age,  in  order  to  live,  we  have  to  let  live,  to 
survive,  we  have  to  suffer  ephemeral  Ideas,  to 
exist,  we  have  to  coexist.  Let  me  say  a  few 
words  on  the  Importance  of  coexistence. 

The  world  today  is  united  in  .sentiment  but 
divided  in  ideas.  Save  for  tlie  present  Com- 
munist Chinese  leaders,  we  share  a  common 
anxiety  for  survival.  The  signing  of  the  test 
ban  treaty,  tliough  Inadequate  and  incom- 
plete In  terms  of  ultimate  objective,  is  a  great 
testimony  to  man's  hopes  and  aspirations. 
Mankind  has  taken  the  first  step  on  the  long 
and  treacherous  road  to  survi\-al. 

Neither  nations  nor  statesmen  subscribe  to 
a  single  ideal  as  they  traverse  this  unmarked 
and  uncharted  road.  This  need  not  unnerve 
us.  Man's  dilemmas  cannot  be  measured  In 
terms    of    mathematical    calculations.     The 


division  of  ideas  is  perhaps  a  healthy  sipu 
displaying  the  vitality  of  the  spirit. 

An  educational  institution  is  essential  v 
an  agent  of  unification.  You  unify  not  bv 
suppressing  or  regimenting  other  ideas  but 
by  expounding  them.  You  thus  encompa>v 
the  Intellectual  tradition  of  all  mankii.'i 
You  do  not  deride  what  you  do  not  under- 
stand, or  reject  what  you  do  not  recogni.v 
You  know  that  knowledge  has  no  limits.  ; 
nationality,  and  no  prejudice.  You  natura  v 
seek  to  uphold  the  academic  heritage  of  \u  - 
versality.  Mahatma  Gandhi  spoke  of  ti  s 
concept  when  he  said:  "I  do  not  want  uu 
house  to  be  walled  in  on  all  sides,  my  W!!i"- 
dows  to  be  stuffed.  I  want  the  cultures  .  i 
all  lands  to  be  blown  about  my  house  .- 
freely  as  possible.  But  I  refuse  to  be  bu.v  n 
off  my  feet  by  any.  Mine  is  not  a  religi  i, 
of  the  prison  house.  It  has  room  for  x\v 
least  of  God's  creations,  but  It  is  proof  agaii.  ! 
insolent  pride  of  race,  religion,  or  color." 

It  is  easier  for  us  to  comprehend  th.a 
ignorance  is  a  painless  vice.  Much  of  <  .,r 
misery  emanates  from  the  lack  of  knowlcd^p 
of  the  essential  conditioning  factors  of  Iiit 
Man  is  a  blend  of  good  and  evil.  As  Pri:  e 
Minister  Nehru  put  it:  "Whatever  gods  thi  re 
be,  there  is  something  godlike  in  man.  ,s 
there  is  also  something  of  the  Devil  in  hin; 
The  sphinx  that  stands  In  Egypt  symboli.  •  > 
the  humanity  in  man  as  well  as  the  anima.  .ii 

him.     Yet,  man   is  malleable  though  nut 

moulded,  perfectible  but  not  perfect.  M.n 
has  to  go  a  long  way  to  convert  facts  iir.o 
logic,  free  will  into  purj>ose,  conscience  iiiio 
decision.  Individual  morality  into  gr.nip 
ethic.  There  Is  still  some  essential  lack,  sfiiip 
vital  element  missing.  Though  he  kr,<  us 
how  to  &y  like  a  bird,  swim  like  a  fish.  iv...n 
has  yet  to  learn  how  to  live  on  earth.  1  he 
triump  of  science  In  mastering  outer  sp  . -e 
compares  poorly  with  spiritual  growth  in 
man.  Yet,  man,  pushed  by  some  vital  foi.  e. 
worships  that  Invisible  altar — some  va.-.ie 
conception  of  a  perfect  man  and  a  betcr 
world. 

In  building  a  better  world  there  are  vmi 
well-defined  paths — democracy  and  comiu.i- 
nlsm.  The  former  emphasizes  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Individual,  the  latter  dema:.fi5 
his  sacrifice  to  the  needs  of  the  community 
Democracy,  as  we  know  it  assures  the  i!i- 
dlvldual  of  his  dignity  and  Identity  in  the 
society  he  serves.  Communism,  on  the  oti.er 
hand,  sacrifices  the  Individual's  claim  anrt 
hopes  ultimately  to  curb  the  Devil  in  mar.  to 
build  a  classless  society.  This  simplistic  d.- 
vision  of  Ideologies  into  black  and  wh:f. 
however,  obscures  the  shades  of  grey  in  be- 
tween. The  complexities  of  life  do  not  Und 
themselves  to  an  easy  classification.  Oiuv 
an  immature  mind,  without  the  experier.res 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  statesman,  can 
envisage  the  issues  strictly  in  ideologica.  t 
moral  terms.  International  relations  ,iri? 
more  than  moral  acrobatics— at  le;.-=t  .i 
should  be  so. 

Being  born  and  brought  up  in  the  G.:;.d- 
hian  era,  I  cannot  Ignore  the  moral  comi'Mi- 
sions  that  motivate  man's  actions.  But  li^  .i 
practicing  diplomat,  1  agree  with  Line 'In 
that  the  Union  must  be  saved.  National  in- 
terest as  a  guidepost  to  international  rci.-i- 
tlons  Is  a  practical  necessity.  Nevertheless, 
national  interest  alone,  devoid  of  etli:i;.!l 
values,  would  be  like  sailing  a  ship  oii  .i 
dark  and  rough  sea  without  any  lodesuir  ns 
a  guide.  But  our  devotion  to  the  lodest.i:  of 
morality  should  not  blind  us  to  the  neces- 
sity of  steering  the  ship  to  avoid  Iccbi^res 
National  interest  and  morality  should  :  ot 
act  like  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  v  h 
applying  equal  pressure  In  arriving  ;•  a 
decision  affecting  the  security  of  a  n.ati^n 
It  is  fatal  to  seek  shelter  under  the  appro- 
bation of  either. 

All  this  has  a  greater  meaning  today  1  !ie 
development  of  nuclear  energy  has  Lmp-  id 
upon  us  an  obligation  to  rethink  and  recsi 
our  ways  of  settling  international  disputes 
through  peaceful  negotiation.     The  inrri-...s- 
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l:.g  deadlines  of  nuclear  weapons,  which  are 
b  coming  available  to  all  nations,  enhance 
:    e  chances  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  by  acci- 


!it  or  adventurism.    India  has.  of  her  own 

lition,  committed  herself  to  a  policy  of 

iployment   of  nuclear   energy   to  peaceful 

irposes.     As  you  are  perhaps  aware,  India 

1    one  of  the  countries  which  Is  capable  of 

txplodlng  a  nuclear  device  within  a  period 

I     12  to  18  months.    After  a  vigorotis  debate 

;■.   the  largest  democratic  Parliament,  India 

;.  u^  decided  against  the  manufacture  of  the 

i   .nib.     We  have  done  our  duty  in  not  adding 

•.    the  threat  of  the  destruction  of  mankind. 

V.  (■  know  that  in  a  nucleiu-  war  there  would 

1;     neither  victors  nor  vanquished  and  the 

:.   ing    could   only    envy    the    dead.     Victory 

V  .1  be  manifested  only  in  death,  darkness. 
;..  a  destruction.  Peace,  then,  must  be  the 
5  !nmum  bonum  of  international  life.  As 
r  esident  Johnson  recently  said,  there  are 
:    losers  in  peace. 

Aspiration  is  one  thing,  its  achievement 
I.  jther.  What  appeals  to  one  coterie  appalls 
li  f-  other.  In  the  ensuing  cold  war,  hege- 
i:.  nial  tension  tends  to  be  clothed  In  the 
;i  ■ological  raiment.  Upon  this  backdrop, 
e  ch  nation  owes  it  to  itself  not  to  surren- 
ti'  r  its  Judgment  to  the  high  and  the  mig'aty 
Ij  ,1  to  work  toward  peaco.  Peace,  unfor- 
t  iuat.ely.  is  always  accompanied  by  that  un- 

V  lued  guest — fear.     Fear  begets  fear;    trust 

i.  :ets  trust.  International  Interests  can 
r  ly  be  served  in  a  climate  of  peace  based  on 
tp  bedrock  of  mutual  respect  and  coUabora- 
:    .n.     We  cannot  build  i>eace  by   preparing 

V  .  r.  I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  the  re- 
!•  fince  of  deterrence  as  the  fulcrum  of  for- 
e.r.\  policy  of  a  nation.  We  are  too  con- 
r  .us  that  weakness  invite  aggression.  War— 
t    it  organized  engine  of  violence — cannot  be 

carded  in  the  current  context  of  human 
.elopment.  In  this  shrunken  world,  peace, 
e  pregnancy,  cannot  be  partial.  Nonethe- 
.s.  we  have  to  labor  to  abolish  war  as  an 
instrument  of  policy.  Tills  can  be  achieved 
h:  building  peace  in  piecemeal,  which  would 
b-  a  working  peace  and  not  a  protected  peace. 
Peace  today  has  a  new  dimension.  It  in- 
f  dcs  international  cooperation:  From  the 
s:.:;iying  of  DDT  to  the  building  of  nuclear 
T'  ctors.  Diplomacy,  too,  has  acquired  new 
;  is.  Every  embassy  all  over  the  globe  main- 
T  ns  an  information  department  to  influ- 
.■  p.  to  educate,  and  to  enlighten  the  jseople. 
T  .■  art  of  putting  one's  best  foot  forward  or 
.i  lowing  oneself  to  be  photographed  from  the 
ht  angle,  involves  a  myriad  of  trivial  ac- 
ns.  which  in  themselves  are  unimportant, 
r  which  go  a  long  way  to  win  the  battle 
:  ■:  the  minds  of  men. 

Diplomacy  alone,  however,  cannot  arrest  a 
x^  .r.sening  situation.    It  is  only  a  cutting  edge 
oi  the  public  opinion.    Modern  communica- 
ti'iis  have  pierced  the  stone  wall  of  sover- 
e.=;iity.     Minor  Incidents  of  local  Import  as- 
t-wme  International  Importance.    This  affects 
tli?.  projection  of  the  image  of  a  nation.    Each 
Till  Kin  has  to  be  watchful   not  to  fan  the 
fl.itnrs   of  cold  war.     Public  opinion  within 
Ei  Country   should  be  directed  and  channel- 
1?<U  to  foster  the  forces  of  peace.     In  pro- 
*     mg  the  national  Interest,  a  iiatlon  should 
serve  international  interests.    Each  na- 
;,  I;  .-should  strive  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace. 
l!i  this  drama,  the  individual,  too.  can  play 
a  iiuanlngful    role.      Modern   civilization    is 
St   .inpanied  by  centralization  of  authorily 
&!Ui   concentration  of  power   at   the   cost   of 
fri-fdum  of  the  individual.     In  a  seiise  this 
^s   aievitable   as   the    modern    world    cannot 
f";..  tion  without  considerable  centralization. 
X:.  this  process,  authority  corrodes  individual 
Irit'Uom  to  such  an  extreme  that  It  almost 
dt:=  troys  It.    The  groups  that  hold  power  on 
bvi.,iU  of  the  state  tend  to  eitcourage  this. 
Dii'i'rent   and  sometimes  hostile   ideologies, 
fnsn  their  point  of  view,  also  encourage  the 
cf  'imulatlon  of  power  In  the  state  or  In  a 
irr'-ip.    This  would  ultimately  result  in  hu- 
man unhappiness  and  decay  of  that  creative 
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genius  which  Is  so  essential  to  the  growth  of 
humanity. 

The  individual  must  strive  to  understand 
Other  cultures.  The  follies,  crimes,  and 
massacres  of  history  are  the  result*  of  the 
surrender  of  individual  freedom  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  crowd.  Some  leaders  anesthe- 
tized the  public  mind  untU  their  followers 
ceased  to  feel  responsible  for  their  actions. 
The  people  became  bundles  of  prejudices  and 
enmities  resulting  from  narrow  loyalties. 
Many  times  ignorance  was  mistaken  for 
stupidity,  paganism  for  barbarity,  inertia  for 
sloth,  a  difference  In  ethical  standards  for  de- 
celtfulness.  This  ctu-taln  of  Ignorance  can 
be  lifted  if  people  try  to  learn  more  about 
each  other  through  personal  contacts  and 
tolerance.  Human  relations  could  and 
should  surmount  the  sanctuary  of  sover- 
eignty. 

In  raising  hosannas  for  peace,  tolerance  is 
really  a  gravid  factor.  Coming  as  I  do  from 
a  social  and  cultural  milieu  that  preaches 
and  practices  tolerance,  I  am  capable  of 
recognizing  the  existence  of  an  unorthodox 
idea  which  may  be  unacceptable  to  me.  I 
could  even  debate  it  without  sacrificing  my 
own  convictions.  That  is  because  India, 
through  centuries  of  continued  history, 
never  sought  to  Impose  her  ideas  on  otlaers. 

She  accepted  other  cultures  sometimes  spon- 

taneovisly.  sometimes  by  compulsion  but  she 

assimilated  and  blended  them  into  one, 
which  is  Indian  culture.  India  had  no  cru- 
sades until  Islam  and  Christianity  arrived 
on  her  soil.  Earlier  reform  movements  like 
Buddhism  and  Jalnism  were  assimilated  into 
Hinduism.  The  god -intoxicated  India,  para- 
doxically, even  accepts  atheists  Into  Its  fold. 
India  has  a  secular  tradition,  which  Juxta- 
poses opposing  ideologies. 

To  appreciate  a  viewpoint  Is  not  to  applaud 
it.  The  complexities  of  life  cannot  be  clearly 
comprehended  unless  we  understand  the  di- 
versities of  life.  Diversity  is  the  natural  law. 
No  two  trees,  no  two  climes,  no  two  dawns, 
no  two  fingerprints  are  identical.  As  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  eloquently  put  it.  "Let  us 
not  be  blind  to  our  differences — but  let  us 
direct  attention  to  our  common  Interests  and 
the  means  by  which  those  differences  can  be 
resolved.  And  if  we  cannot  end  now  otir  dif- 
ferences, at  least  we  can  help  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  diversity."  President  John- 
son, too,  placed  before  his  people  the  ideal 
of  a  world  without  war,  a  world  made  safe 
for  diversity.  In  which  all  men,  goods,  and 
Ideas  can  freely  move  across  every  border  and 
boundary.  Diversity,  let  us  admit,  need  not 
be  divisive  or  even  destructive.  On  the  other 
hand,  different  cultures,  which  have  never 
been  exposed,  could  be  coalesced  to  form  a 
unique  unifying  force  binding  all  men  to- 
gether. 

We  should  not,  therefore,' resign  ourselves 
to  the  march  of  time  or  act  as  If  mankind  is 
a  prisoner  of  drift,  but  we  should  behave  like 
creative  responsible  nations.  "The  greatness 
of  a  nation  is  to  be  meastu'ed  not  by  its  ma- 
terial power  or  wealth,  but  by  the  quality  of 
its  people."  The  Great  Society  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  dreams  of  "asks  not  only  how 
much  but  how  good;  not  only  how  to  create 
wealth,  but  how  to  tise  it,  not  only  how  fast 
we  are  going  but  where  are  we  headed.  It 
proposes  the  first  test  for  a  nation  the  qual- 
ity of  Its  people."  You,  as  the  educated 
elite,  are  required  to  draw  up  the  plans  for 
the  future  and  sell  it  to  the  world.  As  pio- 
neers in  the  promotion  of  peace,  you  will  be 
accepting  a  challenge.  The  burden  will  be 
yours,  so  will  be  the  glory.  In  this  year  of  In- 
ternational cooperation  you  could  gainftiUy 
emphasize  what  unites  rather  than  what 
divides  us. 

Prime  Minister  Nehru,  who  originally  pro- 
pounded this  idea  of  International  Coop)era- 
tlon  Year,  in  a  speech  at  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  In  1961.  thought 
we  should  direct  our  attention  to  coopera- 
tive ventures,  especially  for  peace  and  in  the 


Interest  of  peace.  The  idea  of  cooperation, 
he  admitted.  wotUd  not  solve  the  problems  of 
the  day,  "but  it  wlU  lessen  this  destruction 
and  conflict  which  now  afBict  the  world. •* 
He  pleaded  for  a  new  way  of  thinking,  a  new 
attitude  too  and  development  of  humanity. 

We  have  to  develop  a  jxieltive  attitude  la 
thinking  that  the  world  today  needs  more 
emphasis  on  cooperation  and  not  on  conflict. 
If  we  cannot  have  peace  at  once,  we  can  have 
peace  by  pieces  by  extending  the  existing 
ventures  In  functional  cooperation.  Even 
when  we  have  enough  explosions — bombs, 
babies,  and  bulldozers — to  combat,  let  us 
tiu-n  the  tide.  It  is  always  better  to  argue, 
to  count  votes  rather  than  wars,  for  out  of 
the  clash  of  ideas  truth  emerges,  embellished 
and  anointed  in  the  process.  We  shall  plan 
a  world  ushering  promise  of  future  happi- 
ness, free  from  ugliness  and  misery  that  sur- 
rounds us,  where  diversity  may  floiu-ish, 
freedom  may  prosper,  men  and  nations  may 
comp)ete  with  each  other  peacefully.  The 
essential  conditions  of  existence  demand  co- 
existence and  that  liberty  live  with  the  forces 
opposed  to  It.  But,  let  us  not  forget  that 
freedom,  like  virtue,  cannot  live  in  Isolation. 
Poet  Rablndranath  Tagore  sang  of  the  glory 
of  freedom  in  these  words : 

•Where    the    nnlnd   is   without   fear   and   tho 
head  is  held  high; 

Where  knowledge  is  free; 

Where  the  world  has  not  been  broken  up 

into    fragments    by    narrow    domestic 

walls; 
Where   words  come  out  from  the  depth  of 

truth; 
Where   then  mind   Is   led   forward  by   thee 

into  ever-widening  thought  and  action 
Into  that   heaven  of  freedom,   my   Father. 

let  my  country  awake." 


Support  for  Vietnam  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or   MISSOITRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesday.  June  16. 1965 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  regretfully, 
the  easiest  way  to  obtain  national  pub- 
licity today  is  to  stage  a  demonstration. 
Take  the  following  ingredients:  A 
crowd  of  people,  a  3-day  growth  of  beard, 
a  few  two-by-fours,  posters,  and  paint. 
Put  them  all  together,  march  them  by 
the  Pentagor.  and  presto — instant  TV 
coverage. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
young  constituent  In  my  district  who.  I 
believe,  represents  the  majority  view  in 
the  United  States.  He  is  not  a  demon- 
strator, but  a  young  man  who  uses  the 
force  of  reason  to  support  his  view. 

Following  is  a  letter  from  David  M. 
Powell,  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  a  young  high 
school  student : 

Springfield.  Mo.. 

June  7.  1965. 
Hon.  DuEWARD  G.  Hall. 
Longuorth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Recently,  my  sense  of  Amcrtcan- 
Ism  was  aroused  by  the  meeting.  In  Wash- 
ington, DC,  of  3,000  coUege  students  and 
professors.  They  were  representing  the 
minority  which  protests  VS.  Involvement  In 
Vietnam.  They  were  demanding  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  thus  advocating  isola- 
tionism. 

These  people,  though  they  be  a  minority, 
are  being  listened  to  by  Congress  and  thd 
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administration  because  the  majority  is  say- 
ing nothing  to  back  up  its  belief.  I  have 
taken  on  the  responsibility  ol  representing 
the  majority. 

I  am  firmly  against  any  withdrawal  of  any 
troops  from  Vietnam.  If  any  action  Is  to 
be  taken  It  should  be  a  stepped  up  offensive 
on  the  ground  to  flush  out  all  guerrillas  south 
of  the  17th  parallel. 

It  must  be  proven  to  the  administration 
that  the  American  p)eople'"do  supp>ort  this 
particular  facet  of  Vietnam  policy.  Sir,  you 
can  provide  this  proof  by  speaking  to  your 
colleagues,  in  the  House,  about  what  1  have 
mentioned  In  the  above.  This  would  dem- 
onstrate to  the  administration  that  the 
American  p«eople  are  behind  them. 
Sincerely  yours. 

David  M.  Powell. 
A  Concerned  Portion  of  America's  Fu- 
ture Leaders. 


Megalopolis :  The  Challenge  for 
Connecticut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

of    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8, 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
following  article  by  Thomas  P.  Richard- 
son, president  of  the  Fairfield  County 
Trust  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

As  Mr.  Richardson  points  out,  Con- 
necticut is  on  the  threshold  of  a  popula- 
tion explosion  and  needs  to  take  coordi- 
nated action  in  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  to  avoid  being  overwhelmed 
by  growth.  I  know  my  colleagues  will  be 
Interested,  since  it  Is  a  problem  that  will 

become  increasingly  important  through- 
out the  Nation. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  American  Banker.  Apr    29.  1965] 

Megalopolis:  The  Challenge  for 
Connecticut 
(By  Thomas  F.   Richardson,   president,   the 
Fairfield     County     Trust     Co..     Stamford. 
Conn.) 

Early  this  month  the  little  Greek  seaport 
town  of  Megalopolis  was  torn  by  a  violent. 
rolling  earthquake.  Megalopolis,  halfway 
between  ancient  Sparta  and  ancient  Olympia, 
gets  its  name  from  the  Greek  words  "mega- 
Ion"  or  great  and  "polis"  or  city.  It  was  built 
originally  to  protect  Arcadia  from  Spartan 
invasion,  and  was  envisioned  as  a  giant, 
spread  city  on  the  Ionian  seacoast. 

THE    AMERICAN    MEGALOPOLIS 

The  shocks  and  rents  which  recently 
devastated  ancient  Megalopolis  could  be  a 
prophetic  warning  to  20th  century  America. 
Demographers  and  city  planners  have  de- 
scribed a  modern  megalopolis  on  our  Atlantic 
shore.  Strechlng  from  Portland,  Maine,  to 
Norfolk.  Va.,  Is  a  spread  city  of  41  million 
people,  21  percent  of  the  Nation's  population. 
Composed  of  some  65,000  square  miles,  the 
complex  Is  a  system  of  urban  development 
made  up  of  roads,  people,  and  buildings 
which  has  coalesced  over  the  years  into  an 
almoet  continuous  chain  of  urban  spread 
nearly  600  miles  In  length. 

The  11 -State  region  boasts  not  only  one- 
fifth  of  America's  population,  but  also  23 
percent  of  its  retail  sales  and  25  percent  of 
the  country's  disposable  income.  The  Ameri- 
can megalopolis  la  a  growing  area,  dynamic 


with  activity  and  extending  its  influence  into 
every  corner  of  the  globe.  Rapid  and  wide- 
spread change  is  the  rule — orderly  adjust- 
ment the  exception. 

The  region  Is  characterized  also  by  close 
similarities  and  violent  contrasts.  The  area's 
wealth  Is  contrasted  to  some  of  the  Nation  s 
worst  poverty  pockets.  Kestled  snugly 
against  its  giant,  central  cities  are  suburban 
towns.  Megalopolltan  regions  of  high  em- 
ployment are  often  close  by  tracts  of  high 
unemployment.  And  while  our  Atlantic 
megalopolis  is  the  acknowledged  information 
and  communications  center  for  the  world,  it 
is  also  plagued  by  some  of  this  Nations  most 
congested  highways. 

The  average  density  of  megalopolis  num- 
bers Just  under  800  inhabitants  per  square 
mile.  But  Manhattan  Island  strains  iinder 
the  pressure  of  78,000  to  the  square  mile, 
whUe  neighboring  Sherman.  Conn. — a  quick 
50  miles  away — can  count  only  39  people  to 
the  mile. 

CONNECTICUT   AND   THE    PEOPLE    GLACIER 

In  the  heart  of  American  megalopolis  lies 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  bridging  the  gap 
between  the  rest  of  New  England  and  New 
York  City.  In  this  geographical  setting, 
Connecticut  faces  the  challenge  of  a  pro- 
jected population  growth  more  rapid  than  a 
majority  of  the  other  States  in  the  Union. 
And  the  Nutmeg  States  population  explosion 
will  compound  existing  problems  for  both 
Connecticut  and  Its  neighbors. 

Rumbling  into  Connecticut  with  immuta- 
ble force  Is  a  thundering  population  ava- 
lanche •  •  •  a  people-glacier.  Connecti- 
cut's 2"^  million  persons  in  1660  represented 
the  growth  of  300  years.  It  took  three  cen- 
turies for  Connecticut  to  build  up  to  2i'2 
million  people.  By  the  year  2000,  it  will  have 
all  happened  again.  In  a  short  35  years  the 
State's  population  will  bulge  to  5  million. 

James  S.  Klar  of  the  Connecticut  Develop- 
ment Commission  admonished  last  year; 
"Contemplate  all  of  the  schools,  houses,  high- 
ways, churches,  and  public  buildings  that  we 
have  today,  then  think  about  doubling  the 
whole  thing  within  the  next  36  years.     And 

Just  to  make  your  contemplation  a  little 

more  interesting,  think  of  doubling  within 
36  years  the  results  of  three  centuries— with- 
out a  coordinated  plan." 

AN    INTENSIFICATION     OF    PROBLEMS 

In  the  final  decade  of  this  century,  about 
100.000  new  Connecticut  babies  will  be  born 
annually,  doubling  the  50.850  births  for  each 
year  during  the  1950-60  decade.  With  a 
projected  decline  in  the  death  rat*  from  the 
current  1.06  percent  to  Just  1  percent,  the 
average  number  of  births  over  deaths  each 
year  will  increase  from  approximately  30,000 
today  to  57,000  during  the  1990-2000  decade. 
In  addition,  each  year  in  the  final  decade  of 
the  century,  about  26,500  more  persons  will 
enter  the  State  to  live  than  will  leave  for 
residence  elsewhere. 

The  doubling  of  Comiecticufs  population 
may  occur  intermittently  in  the  next  few 
decades  or  the  increase  may  be  evenly  spread 
over  the  years.  In  either  case  there  will  be 
an  intensification  of  problems. 

TREASURED    VALVHB 

Already  the  environment  shows  an  evi- 
dence of  losing  some  of  its  treasured  values 
because  of  the  haphazard  building  of  hous- 
ing developments,  poorly  located  businesses, 
roads,  Industries,  and  other  elements  of  in- 
tensive urban  development.  Coupled  with 
environmental  challenges  are  the  complica- 
tions of  land  use.  In  recent  years  the  char- 
acter of  residential,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial buUding  has  been  horizontal  in  con- 
struction, and  open  land  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. But  land  is  a  fixed  quantity,  and 
there  la  no  frontier  on  which  to  move.  Ju- 
dicious land  use  for  residential  building, 
commercial  and  Industrial  construction,  and 
recreational  needs  is  essential, 

A  fast  growing  population  h.xs  accelerated 


the  intensification  and  expansion  of  de\cl- 
opment  within  the  central  valley  and  aloi.L- 
the  western  coastal  portion  of  the  State 
And  future  population  growth  is  expected 
to  compound  the  existing  problems  of  thesn 
regions  with  greater  intensity  than  other 
portions  of  the  State. 

THE   TIME   IS    NOW 

The  people  of  Connecticut  have  been  j.:  ■ 
about  able  to  cope  with  all  the  problems  <... 
past  growth  and  development.  But  man 
difficulties  are  now  in  their  infancy  stage- 
ready  to  ferment,  then  to  burst  into  stag- 
gering problems  as  they  become  further  ag- 
gravated  by   population  expansion. 

Today,  there  is  much  concern  with  polli:- 
tion  in  Connecticut  waters.  The  obtainii:.; 
of  space  on  a  salt  water  beach  or  fresh  wate.- 
lake  imder  the  stimmer  sun  is  increasing;-, 
difficult.  Taxes  continue  to  rise  as  rur,  : 
town  governments,  wrestling  with  problen. 
of  double  sessions  in  schools,  poorly  maii:- 
tained  streets  and  trash  accumulation,  struL-- 
gle  to  keep  pace  with  demands.  Additior.. ; 
population  can  do  nothing  but  inten.<ii;  v 
these  and  other  problems  unless  steps  ur,.' 
taken  to  prepare  for  tomorrow's  populatic;.. 
Connecticut  residents  must  begin  to  thiiU; 
now  of  ways  to  accommodate  and  cope  wit;; 
the  Inevitable  onslaught  of  addltior.l 
persons. 

THE    "CITY    OF    CONNECTICUT" 

By  the  end  of  the  century,  98  percent 
Connecticut's  people  will  live  in  urban  cen- 
ters Of  10,000  or  more.  The  population  e>:- 
ploslon — today's  2y2  million  Is  almost  triiit- 
that  of  1900 — may  qualify  our  State  by  cei- 
tury's  end  to  be  known  as  the  city  of  Cor.- 
necticut. 

FACING     UP    TO     THE     FUTURE 

In  a  bold  and  farslghted  action  prograir, 
Connecticut's  State  government  is  facing  \iv 
to  the  futtire.  A  State  interregional  plannn..- 
program  was  initiated  by  the  State's  develo;.- 
ment  conamisslon  In  1960.  It  was  develope(; 
to  assist  Connecticut's  regional  planni:-i: 
agencies  and  to  Insure  the  compatibility  o: 
regional  plans  with  one  another  and  wi:h 
State  goals  and  responsibilities. 

During  tiie  1960-63  period,  the  Connecti- 
cut Development  Commission,  throtigh  the 
Connecticut  interregional  planning  progr;.ir. 
and  with  the  assistance  of  other  State  age;.- 
cies  and  regional  planning  agencies,  coi  ,- 
pleted  basic  Inventory  studies  at  ti.-^ 
Statewide  and  regional  levels.  During  the 
conduct  of  these  studies  it  became  clear  that 
a  close  integration  of  long-range  planni?^ 
activity  was  needed  in  order  to  establish  .i 
more  comprehensive  approach  regarding  xin 
future  growth  and  development  of  the  Sta-o 

INTEGRATED     PLANNING 

To  achieve  this,  initially  three  agencies  ■: 
Connecticut  State  government— the  Cr..- 
nectlcut  State  Highway  Department,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Nattir. : 
Resotirces,  and  the  Connecticut  Devo.- 
opment  Commission — undertook  to  iniegr:  ••:■ 
their  long-range  eflforts  by  Joint  participati-  ;. 
in  the  planning  phase  of  the  Connectin',; 
interregional  plamilng  program.  While  thr-e 
and  other  governmental  agencies  have  in- 
volved themselves  for  many  years  with  lont:- 
range  planning,  their  Joint  approach  to  C<  .- 
necticut's  future  is  a  recent  cooperative  efT<  r; 
to  insure  the  most  prodtictlve  achieveme; 

The  integrated  planning  phase  began  ;:; 
October  1963,  and  is  scheduled  to  be  cov.i- 
pleted  by  the  middle  of  1966.  Through  ti.:^ 
program  there  will  be  introduced  into  Si.i'e 
government  an  integrated,  comprchensr  e 
and  long-range  planning  process  for  anti..  - 
pating  and  meeting  the  challenges  of  fuf  "-e 
development. 

While  the  Nation's  population  expaiuis 
from  192  million  in  the  last  census  to  ovrr 
300  million  by  the  end  of  the  centurv.  Con- 
necticut will  be  doubling  its  population  .-j 
the  next  35  years. 
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THE     PUBLIC     AND     PRIVATE     SECTORS 

If  the  private  and  public  sectors  in 
Connecticut  Join  in  a  coordinated  effort  and 
.re  enterprising  in  their  actions,  the  year 
■2000  will  find  a  robust  State  which  enriches 
LiUd  rewards  its  people.  Should  we  fail,  the 
•  city  of  Connecticut"  may  suffer  the  earth- 
quake effects  which  recently  rocked  ancient 
Megalopolis. 

Commencement  Speech — Congressman 
Samuel  L.  Deyine,  of  Ohio 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16, 1965 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
10.  1965,  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Samuel  L.  Devine,  delivered 
a  commenconent  address  to  the  gradu- 
ating class  at  Bexley  High  School,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

When  the  high  school  graduate  of 
today  leaves  school  and  considers  the 
accomplishinents  of  our  age  group,  he 
could  be  somewhat  confused  about  the 
meaning  of  "success."  There  are  all 
.>orts  of  temptations  which  glitter  and 
Live  the  appearance  of  success,  but  in  the 
end.  turn  out  to  be  misleading.  Mr. 
Devinb  outlines  the  real  meaning  of  the 
term  and  how  one's  own  success  is  tied 
into  the  success  of  his  country  and  his 
icllow  man.  I  recommend  it  as  solid 
reading  and  sound  thinking  for  all  of 
us: 

Success — United   States — 1965 

Everyone  in  this  stadium  senses  the  re- 

:  ised  and  good  feeling  which  you  yotmg  peo- 
ple have  as  you  are  about  to  receive  your 
ciiplomas.  You  have  worked  and  studied  for 
4  long  years  and  all  of  us  in  this  fine  gather- 
ing pay  tribute  to  each  of  you,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  a  job  well  done. 

Undoubtedly,  each  one  of  you  has  resolved 
•->  be  successful.  Indeed,  such  a  resolution 
1-.  natural  and  praiseworthy,  provided  that 
\  lu  have  a  proper  understanding  of  success. 
Your  education  and  training  here  at  Bexley 
his  thoroughly  Indoctrinated  you  that  it  Is 
what  you  give,  not  what  you  get,  that  counts: 
V  .u  know  that  true  success  cannot  be  meas- 
ured solely  in  the  terms  of  financial  reward 
■  r  rank  in  life. 

I    am    convinced    that    the    basic,    funda- 

1  .ental  rules  for  true  success,  which  can  be 

i:.casured  only   In   terms  of  how  effectively 

::e  serves  his  fellow  man.  remain  unchanged 

:  )m  the  beginning  ol  time. 

Repetition  of  basic  rules — like  the  repeti- 
•  >n  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Sermon  on  the 
::  Hint,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Pledge  of 
.^iegiance — adds  to  their  meaning  and 
.-  irnificance — both  to  those  who  repeat  them 
nd  to  those  who  hear  them  again. 
Every  human  being  has  a  continuing  need 
■or    love,    affection,    sympathy,    and    under- 

■  tr.ding,  and  true  love  spends  itself  in  ac- 
tion. If  you  remember  this  in  yotur  daily 
cle.aing  with  the  people  with  whom  you  as- 
s.tciute  in  the  years  to  come,  you  will  attain 

■  iici  maintain  a  success  more  satisfying  and 
r.ore  enduring  than  all  the  dollars  in  the 
%v  irld   and   passing   prestige   can   ever   bring 


Every  worthwhile  vocation  and  avocation 
.  life  serves  some  human  need.  The  clergy 
•.  ves  the  sinless  and  the  sinful;  the  hus- 
>nd  and  wife  comfort  each  other  and  their 
liildren;    the  doctor  attends  and  ctires  the 


sick;  the  lawyer  instructs  and  counsels  to 
maintain  justice;  the  businessman,  the 
chemist,  the  clerk,  the  laborer  and  the 
skilled  mechanic  each  In  his  own  way  con- 
tributes to  the  physical  and  spiritual  needs 
of  his  neighbors. 

My  only  reservation  about  the  future  Is 
a  prayer — that  your  generation,  and  future 
generations  will  accept  and  \ise  the  amazing 
scientific,  medical,  and  other  great  benefits 
avaUable,  as  gifts  from  God,  and  shall  be 
ever  mindful  that  it  is  only  by  and  through 
Him  that  these  benefits  belong  to  us. 

If  you  hope  for  success,  you  mtist  perspire 
freely  and  often.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
industry  and  hard  work.  You  can  see  tha.t 
I  agree  wholly  with  Thomas  Edison  that 
genius  represents  1  percent  inspiration  and 
99   percent   perspiration. 

In  mv  opinion,  an  absolute  essential  for 
true  success  is  integrity  of  desire,  purpose, 
and  action.  Honesty  is  not  only  the  best 
policy  but  the  only  safe  policy;  and  that 
means  not  only  honesty  with  others  but  also 
honesty  with  one's  self. 

Without  exception,  the  people  whom  I 
have  found  the  most  widely  respected  and 
genuinely  admired  are  those  whose  motives 
are  beyond  reproach  as  to  truth  and  veracity: 
even  when  others  violently  disagree  with 
their  decisions  and  conclusions.  Honesty 
not  only  creates  and  maintains  and  unim- 
peachable reputation,  but  its  rewards  are  en- 
during beyond  the  measurement  of  time  and 
material  value.  As  success  begets  success, 
honesty  begets  honesty  from  others.  Sam 
Rayburn,  former  Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives,  often  said,  "As  long  as  you 
tell  the  truth,  you  don't  have  to  remember 
what  you  said." 

Successful  people  also  have  a  passion  for 
loyaltv.  They  are  loyal  to  God,  to  church, 
to  covintry,  to  their  families,  to  their  associ- 
ates, and  the  causes  they  espouse.  Loyalty 
is  a  priceless  ingredient  of  true  success. 

Successful  people  have  an  affinity  for  per- 
severence,  stick-to-it-lveness;  the  so-called 
never-say-die  spirit.  Too  many  people  quit 
too  seen.     Too  many  people  tire  t>efore  they 

reach  the  finish  line.  Too  many  people  dis- 
courage too  easily;  and  dlscouragMnent 
breeds  pessimism — a  mortal  obstacle  to  suc- 
cess. Too  many  i)eople  lack  that  extra  bit 
of  faith  in  God,  In  themselves,  in  their  fellow 
man  and  in  their  cause. 

You  have  to  be  an  optimist  and  to  learn 
to  laugh  at  yourself,  and  enjoy  it.  People 
avoid  the  pessimist  and  the  sourpuss  like 
the  plague,  and  since  you  must  live  and 
work  with  people  to  achieve  success,  you 
Just  have  to  learn  to  be  attractive  to  people 
and  to  get  along  with  them. 

As  "Boss"  Kettering,  of  Dayton,  once  said, 
"Concern  yourself  with  the  future,  because 
that  is  where  you  are  going  to  spend  the 
rest  of  your  life." 

A  great  deterrent  to  success  is  fear  of  the 
future  and  for  one's  personal  security. 

There  Is  rather  general  agreement  today 
that  probably  the  worst  obstacle  which  your 
generation  has  placed  In  your  own  path  Is 
the  increasing  tendency  of  young  people  to 
concentrate  on  personal  security.  This  con- 
centration on  security  is  particularly  unfor- 
tunate in  light  of  the  infinite  challenges, 
opportunities,  and  the  new  and  great  eco- 
nomic, industrial,  social,  and  moral  fron- 
tiers which  are  opening  all  over  the  world 
for  the  brave;  for  those  who  have  the  heart, 
mind,  and  will  to  conquer  In  order  that  all 
men  everywhere  will  more  effectively  and 
justly  know  and  serve  each  other.  These 
opportunities  and  challenges  are  the  lega- 
cies of  mv  generation  to  you. 

You  might  keep  In  your  heart  the  words 
of  the  so-called  lost  prayer: 

"O,  God.  give  us  serenity  to  accept  what 
cannot  be  changed;  courage  to  change  what 
should  be  changed;  and  the  wisdom  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  the  other." 

You  must  learn  to  recognize,  accept,  and 
discharge   responsibility.     This  wlU   require 


the  making  of  decisions,  sometimes  very  hard 
and  difficult  ones;  but  make  them  you  must. 
If  you  are  to  succeed.  Be  sure  of  your  facts; 
test  them  against  truth  and  morals,  then 
make  your  decision  sharply  and  clearly.  You 
won't  be  right  all  the  time,  but  you  will  be 
most  of  the  time;  and  the  indecisive  person, 
even  when  he  is  right,  is  most  often  too  late. 
Be  curious,  inquisitive,  and  a  good  listener. 
As  the  old  adage  goes,  "You  never  learn  any- 
thing with  your  mouth  open." 

Improve  your  ability  to  coomiuiiicate  your 
thoughts  and  actions  to  others.  Most  of  the 
violent  and  costly  controversies  are  basically 
nothing  more  than  overheated  misunder- 
standings, resulting  almost  entirely  because 
the  people  involved  Just  never  understood — 
in  most  cases  didn't  even  attempt  to  under- 
stand— each  other's  purposes  and  position. 
So  make  sure  you  understand  the  other  fel- 
low, and  that  he  understands  you — then.  If 
he  wants  an  argument,  let  him  have  one,  but 
good. 

Don't  be  depressed  about  your  Imperfec- 
tions— we  all  have  them — but  be  thank- 
ful for  them.  It  Isn't  your  accomplishments 
which  are  Important  but  your  mistakes.  It 
Is  through  your  mistakes  that  you  wUl  learn 
to  become  more  j>erfect,  more  resolute  In 
virtue,  and  more  tolerant  of  your  fellow 
man.  It  is  a  fortunate  person  who  knows 
his  limitations:  and  how  to  use  them  In  the 
achievement  of  real  success  in  both  his  pub- 
lic and  private  life. 

Be  tolerant  and  kind  to  the  less  fortunate 
and  find  time  to  give  help  and  comfort  to 
these  people.  This  is  the  silent  phase  of  a 
successful  life,  but  oftentimes  the  most  ef- 
fective  way   of   serving   one's    fellow   man. 

Be  a  good  citizen,  and  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  your  local.  State,  and  National  gov- 
ernments. Become  Informed  on  the  various 
phases  of  our  laws  and  of  our  hlstcMTr.  Vote, 
run  for  office,  and  take  a  position  on  local 
and  national  issues.  Join  a  political  party — 
be  an  active  Democrat  <x  Republican.  Re- 
member, politics  is  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, and  not  something  to  be  avoided.  I 
firmly  believe  the  strongest  bulwark  against 

any  kind  of  "ism"  in  this  country  is  the  mili- 
tant maintenance  of  a  truly  strong  two-party 
system  of   government. 

Have  respect  for  duly  constituted  author- 
ity. Unquestionably,  the  evil  root  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  deterioration — yes.  even 
the  destruction — of  every  fallen  government 
has  been  a  breakdown  in  respect  for  author- 
ity. 

In  the  last  .few  weeks,  you  have  heard  a 
highly  publicized  and  controversial  civil 
rights  leader  recommend  to  his  followers  to 
break  laws  If  they  disagreed  with  them.  Let 
me  emphasize  that  this,  m  my  opinion.  Is 
bad  ad^-lce,  which  could  well  result  In 
mobocracy  and  chaos.  It  is  not  the  Amer- 
ican way.  Keep  in  mind,  ours  is  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  not  of  men. 

Follow  the  example  of  truly  successful 
people.  Example  Is  one  of  life's  most  po- 
tent instructors.  The  best  advice  that  I  can 
give  to  you  on  this  matter  of  example  Is 
to  pattern  yoiu-  lives  after  your  parents. 

Almost  without  exception,  yoiu-  parents  are 
true  successes — the  pure  exemplification  of 
love,  sacrifice,  tolerance,  and  charity.  It  is 
their  example  which  most  of  you  have  Imi- 
tated; which  has  culminated  in  thU  great 
occasion  for  you — and  for  them.  You  are 
dramatic  proof  of  the  vast  import^ince  of 
proper  domestic  training. 

For  whatever  may  be  the  efforts  of  this 
or  any  other  school,  the  example  set  in  the 
home  Is  of  vast  Influence  In  forming  the 
characters  of  our  future  men  and  women. 
The  characters  of  parents  are  constantly  re- 
peated In  their  chUdren;  and  the  acts  of  af- 
fection, discipline.  Industry,  and  self-con- 
trol, which  they  daUy  exemplify.  live  and 
act  when  all  else  which  may  have  been 
learned  through  the  ear  has  long  been  for- 
gotten. 
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So  today.  I  know  that  each  of  you  join  me 
In  a  loving  salute  to  your  parents  as  suc- 
cesses in  the  truest  and  purest  sense,  and  in 
a  silent  prayer  that  the  example  you  shall 
set.  and  the  image  which  you  shall  create,  in 
your  own  homes,  shall  continue  unbroken 
the  rich  heritage  with  which  yotir  fathers 
and  mothers  have  endowed  you. 

I  promise  you  young  people  that  if  you 
build  your  future  upon  the  solid  foundation 
of  the  education  and  self-discipline  training 
which  you  have  had  here;  and.  if  your  con- 
duct meets  the  rules  and  standards  which  I 
have  suggested,  you  will  achieve  success  in 
every  sense,  and  also  material  rewards  and 
happiness  beyond  your  fondest  dreams.  But 
you  must  do  it  yourself.  No  one  can  or  will 
do  it  for  you. 

Let  me  leave  you  u-ith  this  thought : 

•If  you  want  your  father  to  take  care  of 
you.  that's  paternalism. 

"If  you  want  your  mother  to  taV:e  care  of 
you.  that's  matemallsm. 

"If  you  want  Uncle  Sam  to  take  care  of 
you,  that's  socialism. 

"If  you  want  your  comrades  to  take  care  of 
you.  that's  communism. 

"But— if  you  want  to  take  care  of  yourself, 
that's  Americanism." 

Thank  you,  and  good  luck. 


Tbe  Real  Alabama— Part  XII 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  vigorous  efforts  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  the  Imagination  and  en- 
ergy of  Alabama's  people  have  combined 
to  produce  many  examples  of  economic 
development  in  our  State. 

An  example  has  been  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  papermill  near  the 
city  of  Jackson  in  Clarke  County.  To 
describe  how  this  was  done  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  article  from  the 
"Southend  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufac- 
turer": 

Allied  P.\pep.'s  New  Bleached  Svlfate  Pvlp- 

Mn.L    Prodccinc    High    Qcalttt    Pt-LP    in 

Alabama 
(By  Jerry  W.  Waters  and  Vincent  F.  'Waters) 

The  AJlled  Paper  Corp.  over  the  years  hae 
made  co:ited  and  uncoated  bock  and  com- 
mercla'.  priming  papers  through  the  exten- 
elve  use  of  delnked  pulp.  The  u.se  of 
bleached  delnked  pulp  in  many  grades  of 
paper  produces  a  number  of  desirable  print- 
ing propertips.  In  the  past  decade,  ho-Aever, 
printers  recuiremento  for  both  cleaner  and 
brighter  paper  ha.=  limited  the  markets  avail- 
able to  mills  like  Allied — the  worlds  largest 
producer  of  bleaclied  deinked  pulp.  Serious 
con'.amin.iticn  of  wastcpaper  by  resin  and 
rubber-based  coatings,  heat-set  inks,  plastics, 
etc  .  has  become  a  fact  of  life  in  dcinking 
ar.d  Allif-d  Paper  had  to  determine  whether 
or  not  i:  was  going  to  have  its  future  ex- 
c)u.-ively  tied  to  this  type  of  raw  material. 
After  long  and  careJu!  consideration.  Allied 
decided  to  build  a  southern  bleached  kraft 
pulpmill  which  would  process  both  hard 
and  soft  woods. 

Site  selection,  design.  anU  financing  for  the 
new  mill  were  overwhelming  problems  lor 
Allied's  meager  resources  and  even  the  un- 
initiated were  quick  to  observe  that  If  It 
could  be  done  at  all.  It  would  have  to  be 
done  differently.    Allied  bae  done  Just  that. 


FINANCING     AND     SITE     SELECTION 

The  Industrial  Development  Board  of  the 
City  of  Jackson,  Ala.,  financed  the  mill 
through  the  use  of  Industrial  revenue  bonds 
and  leased  the  mill  (built  to  the  specifica- 
tion and  under  the  guidance  of  Allied)  back 
to  Allied.  The  lease  runs  for  20  yeai-s 
with  an  option  to  renew  for  20  years. 
Allied  needed  both  hard  and  softwood  pulp 
and  was  naturally  drawn  to  the  South 
through  its  board  chairman.  Dr.  Ward  Harri- 
son, and  its  pulp  division  president.  J.  D. 
Dailey,  both  of  whom  had  had  experience 
there. 

Since  southern  hardwoods  grow  prr  fusely 
in  river  bottoms,  it  is  easy  to  .see  the  logic 
In  choosing  a  site  at  Jackson  in  Clarke  Coun- 
ty. Ala.  Clarke  County  is  bounded  on  the 
w'est  by  the  Tombigbee  River  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Alabama  River.  This  makes 
available  within  a  reasonable  trucking  dis- 
tance a  great  quantity  of  hardwood  from 
these  river  bottoms.  Clarke  County  is  87 'j. 
percent  timbered  and  even  though  there  are 
some  large  sawmill  and  pulp  company  hold- 
ings there,  a  great  deal  of  land  is  still  held 
by  private  landowners.  Picelands  are  ex- 
tensive and  the  rate  of  growth  is  better  than 
average  for  the  South. 

The  site  of  the  mill  at  Jackson  is  situated 
on  the  Tombigbee  River,  a  navigable  stream 
(9-foot  channel — to  be  increased  to  12  feet), 
and  has  an  average  flow  of  about  26.260  cubic 
feet  per  second  (1928-59)  and  a  minimum 
flow  of  about  2,260  cubic  leet  per  second 
(August  1959).  That  meaais  that  at  the 
lowest  possible  river  conditions.  1  million 
gallons  of  water  passes  the  mill  site  every 
minute.  Allied  tises  less  than  12,500  gallons 
of  water  per  minute  so  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  river  will  flow  througJi  the  mill  when 
the  river  is  at  its  lowest,  aiid  less  than  0  1 
percent  when  the  river  Is  at  its  average  flow. 

In  choosing  a  millsite.  Allied  Paper  was 
interested,  in  addition  to  the  two  main  items 
of  wood  and  water,  in  the  people  in  the 
locality.  An  officer  of  the  firm  said  "We  took 
the  people  of  the  area  on  faith.  We  liked 
the  people.  They  seemed  to  be  an.xious  to 
have  us  build  a  mill  in  their  area  and  already 
our  faith  in  them  has  been  confirmed.  They 
are  a  friendly  group,  they  actually  wanted 
and  needed  the  Allied  Paper  Corp.  to  come 
and  build  a  mill  to  use  their  wood  and  give 
their  citizens  a  good  place  1»  work." 

CHOOSING    A   DEgaCN 

Since  Allied's  financial  ability  wa.«  limited, 
it  was  imperative  that  the  mill  be  functional 
and  low  cost.  A  plan  finally  was  evolved 
whereby  no  compromise  would  be  made  in 
the  quality  of  the  eciuipmer.t  but  the  mill 
would  be  compacted  so  as  to  make  the  small- 
est possible  pipe  run."^,  the  pmallest  pos.sible 
condtiit  runs,  and  at  the  saane  time  make  it 
easy  to  manage  by  having  all  operations  close 
together.  This  in  turn  decreased  the  super- 
\isorj'  help  reciuired.  In  working  on  this. 
Allied  Paper  used  the  help  of  others.  They 
carefully  considered  the  problems  with  mill 
suppliers  and  con.sulting  engineer.?.  They 
had  the  b.u<;ic  ide..'=  them^tlves  but  wnnted 
to  be  Ri'.re  that  oiiiers  were  in  agreement. 
Every  place  they  turned,  they  found  people 
in  agreement  with  their  ideps,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  others  urged  them  on.  A  great 
number  of  people  t'nir.k  that  the  co.st  of 
building  pulp  and  paper  mills  todr;y  i<-  more 
than  it  should  be.  From  the  beginning. 
Allied  worried  about  wh  ;t  they  would  do  if 
they  wanted  to  expnnd  In  gc'. eral  direction*. 
Allied,  however,  decided  that  they  would 
limit  themselves  to  expantion  in  Ju.-^t  one 
direction:  thus  the  mill  that  they  liave  built 
can  be  expanded  best  in  only  one  way. 

DESIGN-    FE.«.Tr»ES 

Tlie  bleach  plant-washe»  building  is  de- 
signed with  the  operating  floor  38  feet  above 
the  ground.  This  gives  approximately  30 
feet  of  down  leg  for  the  vacuum  washers. 
The  ground  floor  of  this  building  is  utilized 


for  shops  and  stores.  The  second  floor  f 
the  building  is  used  for  oflBces  for  maint> - 
nance,  engineering,  production  supervisiu!  , 
and  for  the  technical  laboratories.  The  se  - 
ond  floor  also  contains  a  large  conferen  - 
room  for  meetings  of  production  workf  > 
with  their  supervisors.  The  floor  Just  bel  v 
the  operating  floor  is  a  pipe  gallery  and  s 
open.  Tlie  operating  floor  houses  the  ci. - 
knotting,  washing,  screening,  and  bleachii  .j 
systems. 

A  reactor-clarifler  was  selected  for  wat'  r 
purification.  It  was  designed  so  the  t-  p 
part  is  used  for  water  storage.  This  sa'. »:, 
space  and  the  cost  of  foundations  for  a  st'  - 
age  tank.  A  traveling  water  screen  \v  s 
supplied  by  Rex  Chainbelt. 

Clariflers  in  the  causticizing  plant  alo 
have  the  storage  as  the  top  part  of  the  ves-  l 
containing  the  clariflcation  equipme;  \. 
This,  too,  has  saved  space,  foiuidations,  ;.;  i 
the  extra  cost  of  equipment. 

Tree  length  logs  are  debarked  and  chipp'  ; 
Chips  are  stored  outside  with  space  availa'^    - 
for  4  weeks  supply. 

The  pulp  drier  uses  conventional  pap'  .- 
machine  driers.  Its  enclosed  hood  is  t 
effect  the  building  housing  the  drier.  Tl.  s 
eqtiipment  was  selected  because  of  its  sii:  - 
plicity  of  operation  and  because  of  the  de&i  e 
to  be  in  a  position  to  operate  with  1  . 0 
percent  hardwood  eflQciently. 


Tribute   to   Capt.   Stanislaus   Mlotkowsk! 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PEKNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE:- 

Wednesday,  June  16, 1965 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  M  •. 
Speaker,  thi-oughout  our  history',  Amc.;- 
cans  of  Polish  descent  have  distinguish-  d 
themselves  in  service  to  the  Nation.  On 
Jime  27.  1965,  a  celebration  will  be  held 
at  Port  Delaware,  42  miles  below  Phi'.  - 
delphia,  in  honor  of  another  in  a  lo:  ' 
tradition  of  Polish-American  patrio-, 
Capt.  Stanislaus  Mlotkowskl,  who  co;..- 
manded  the  artillery  at  the  fortress  dv.  - 
ing  the  Civil  War. 

Following  is  a  resolution  introduced  i 
the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Represeir.  - 
tives  by  Representatives  John  Pez<i-:. 
Joshua  Eilberg,  Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  cf 
Philadelphia,  and  other  distinguish- d 
members  of  the  State  legislature  wh:  h 
pays  fitting  tribute  to  Captain  Mlotko  - 
ski's  achievement: 

In  the  house  of  representatives.  May  -  " 
1965.  exactly  100  years  ago  the  worst  inter.  1 
conflict  in  otu  country's  history  ended.  T  •' 
part  Pennsylvania  played  in  that  conflic-  .- 
conamemorated  in  a  number  of  ways.  S'.:! 
another  event  will  be  commemorated  on  Jv  :e 
27.  1965,  when  the  memory  of  Capt.  Sta:.  - 
1.1  us  Mlotkowski.  who  commanded  one  of  :  » 
nnest  artillery  groups  ever  assembled  '- 
Penn.^vlvania.  will  be  honored  at  Fort  D'  - 
w.u-e,  located  on  Pea  Patch  Island  in  •  .? 
Delaware  River,  42  miles  below  Philadelp: 

Afier  an  unsuccessful  revolution  in  - 
homeland,  Stanislatis  Mlotkowskl  left  Poh.  ^ 
where  he  was  born  in  1827,  and  came 
.America.  He  settled  In  Philadelphia  .  li 
earned  his  living  as  an  artist  with  a  br-  ' 
and  paints.  He  married  a  German  girl  nai:  ■  ■' 
Dorothea  Meinke  on  March  8,  1855,  and  ? 
her  had  a  boy  and  a  girl. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  CSvil  War  v^'.r. 
military  experience  of  any  kind  was  at  a  i  •  • 
Duum,  Mlotkowski  was  appointed  an  off     : 
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of  Independent  Battery  A,  Light  Artillery  of 
Pennsylvania,  organized  In  Philadelphia. 
When  he  reported  for  duty  at  Fort  Delaware 
in  the  fall  of  1861.  Mlotkowskl  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  captain  and  his  outflt  became 
known  as  the  Mlotkowskl  Battery. 

Throughout  the  war.  Captain  Mlotkowskl 
was  stationed  with  his  artillery  company  at 
Fort  Delaware.  Steamboats  ran  excursions 
from  Philadelphia  to  this  fortress  so  that  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware could  see  how  well  protected  they  were. 
When  Port  Delaware  was  made  a  prison  camp 
in  June  1862,  Captain  Mlotkowskl  and  his 
company  remained  there  not  only  to  operate 
the  guns  in  case  of  emergency  but  also  to 
guard  the  prisoners  of  war. 

Mlotkowskl  was  quartered  directly  above 
the  imprisoned  Confederate  officers  and  was 
noted  for  his  kindness  to  them,  often  in  the 
face  of  ridicule  from  fellow  officers.  His  fair- 
ness, his  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and 
determination  to  recognize  the  goodness  of 
human  beings  were  exemplary. 

After  the  war,  the  Mlotkowskis  was  one  of 
the  Philadelphia  fsmillies  that  became  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  a  seashore 
resort  known  as  Egg  Harbor  City  in  New 
Jersey,  and  there  the  Polish  captain  who 
commanded  the  artillery  of  Port  Delaware 
died    August    19,    1900. 

He  is  indeed  worthy  of  remembrance,  and 
we  owe  it  to  the  people  of  Polish  descent  in 
Pennsylvania  to  Join  with  others  from  Del- 
h'A-are  and  New  Jersey  in  recognizing  Mlot- 
'rowski's  past  achievements:  Therefore  be  it 
Resolved.  That  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives  appoint  members  of  this 
house  who  are  of  Polish  extraction,  and  the 
chief  clerk.  Anthony  J.  Petrosky,  to  represent 
Pennsylvania  in  this  year's  celebration  at 
Fort  Delaware;  and  be  it  fm-ther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
i->e  sent  to  the  Trl-State  Civil  War  Centennial 
Committee,  the  Council  of  Polish  Societies 
in  Delaware,  the  Port  Delaware  Society,  and 
John  A.  Kowalewskl,  the  program  chairman, 
1205   Beech  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 

John  Pezak,  Robert  K.  Hamilton. 
William  J.  Lederer,  Stanley  A. 
Meholchick,  Joseph  A.  Sullivan, 
Henry  John  Janl,  Prank  Folaski, 
Joshua  Eilberg,  Alfonse  Parlanti, 
James  P.  Ritten,  Saul  V.  Fraub,  Prank 
L.  Mallnjak,  Max  H.  Homer,  Peter 
Dumbauld,  Walter  H.  Morley. 


Governor  Volpe  Praises  Civil  Defense 
Advisory  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSE-rrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  16,  1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  the  vital  need  for  our  country  to 
develop  and  maintain  emergency  plans 
to  mobilize  our  Nation's  resources  in  the 
t  vent  of  a  nuclear  attack.  I  am  proud 
that  Massachusetts  has  taken  the  lead 

a    providing    a    responsible    and    far- 

ishtcd  approach  to  this  problem.  The 
distinguished    Governor    of    my    State. 

John  A.  Volpe,  recently  convened  a  re- 
sources    management     conference     at 

vhlch  he  addressed  a  meeting  of  300 
Dusiness  executives  who  are  working 
:iard  on  13  industriaJ  task  groups.  Their 
c  ommission  is  to  develop  emergency  plans 
lor  industrial  survival  In  the  event  of 


nuclear  disaster  or  other  natural  catas- 
trophes. I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
Governor  Volpe  for  his  leadership  in  this 
matter  so  vital  to  our  Nation's  defense; 
to  Director  Allan  R.  Zenowitz  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Civil  Defense  Agency;  and  to 
the  business  executives  of  Massachusetts 
who  have  contributed  their  time  and  tal- 
ents so  willingly  and  effectively.  Gover- 
nor Volpe's  address  outlines  so  admirably 
the  need  for  an  effective  civil  defense 
effort  that  I  take  great  pleasure  in  re- 
printing it  in  the  Record: 

Address  by  John  A.  Volpe,  Goveunor.  Com- 
monwealth OF  Massachusetts.  Betosz 
GovERNOB's  Second  Resoxtbces  Manage- 
ment Conference  at  Boston  UNivEasrrY, 
JtJNE  8.  1965 

(Full  text  of  address  by  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe. 
prepared  for  delivery  on  Tuesday.  June 
8,  1965,  at  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Second  Resources  Management 
Conference,  George  Sherman  Union,  Boston 
University. 

(Following  the  speech  the  Governor  Is  sched- 
uled to  award  commissions  to  300  business 
executives,  members  of  13  industrial  task 
groups,  now  developing  emergency  plans 
for  industrial  survival  in  the  event  of  nu- 
clear disaster  or  other  natural  catastro- 
phes.) 

I  take  immense  satisfaction  in  attending 
this  very  timely  resources  management  con- 
ference by  the  State's  resources  management 
office  in  the  Massachusetts  Civil  Defense 
Agency. 

Together  with  Director  Allan  R.  Zenowitz. 
I  praise  each  of  you  task  group  members  for 
the  magnificent  contribution  of  yovir  time, 
executive  ability,  and  advice. 

Also,  I  am  very  pleased  to  welcome  at  this, 
their  first  meeting,  members  of  o\ir  new 
civil  defense  advisory  committee  of  outstand- 
ing civic  and  professional  leaders,  of  which 
our  distinguished  General  Needham  is  the 
chairman  again.  Another  new  chairman  I 
am  pleased  to  welcome  today  Is  a  well-known 
business  leader,  Samuel  M.  Seegal,  who  now 
heads  our  economic  stabilization  board. 

I  hope  your  splendid  example  of  public 
service  will  prompt  many  other  businessmen 
to  join  the  preparedness  team. 

It  is  a  solemn  honor  for  me  to  present  you 
with    your   proud   task   group   commissions. 

For  only  a  few  days  ago  trigger-happy 
Red  China,  in  totsd  disregard  of  the  test  ban 
treaty,  exploded  a  second  nuclear  device. 

George  Minot,  alert  Boston  editor-colum- 
nist, called  it  the  "most  sobering,  even  scary 
event  so  far  this  year." 

I  warn  that  this  explosion  may  have 
speeded  up  by  years  the  dreadful  count-down 
of  acute  atomic  peril. 

In  such  a  growing  crisis,  including  rapid 
Soviet  long-range  missile  progress,  your  role 
becomes  increasingly  vital  to  the  security  of 
this  densely  populated,  highly  Industrial 
State.  You  demonstrate  that  you  believe 
General  Bradley's  grim  forecast — and  1 
quote — "The  industrial  capacity  of  the 
United  States  will  be  the  first  target  of  an 
A-bomb  olTeiisive." 

Your  decisions  and  your  actions  may  mean 
the  difference  between  survival  and  utter 
ruin,  should  global  war  engulf  Massachusetts 
with  all  its  horror  and  havoc.  For  yotir  cur- 
rent mission  is  to  advise  me  as  Governor  on 
the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  mobilization 
and  management  of  Massachusetts  resources 
in  the   event  of  enemy   attack. 

It  is  a  military  axiom  that  after  the  first 
mutual  atomic  blows  are  exchanged,  the 
nation  tha^  first  gets  back  on  its  industrial 
feet  wins  the  war.  In  large  measure  that 
crucial  comeback  is  the  goal  of  business. 

I  Join  you  today  as  a  Government  official 
and  a  fellow  businessman,  who  talks  your 
language  and  shares  your  views. 


Because  of  my  years  In  the  construction 
Industry,  I  bank  on  the  talent,  know-how, 
and  drive  of  American  business  and  labor.  In 
cooperation  with  Government  to  cope  with 
any  severe  emergency — Including  hurricane, 
flood,  fire,  or  enemy  action.  As  President 
ElserLhower's  first  Administrator  of  the 
41,000-mUe  Interstate  and  Defense  Highway 
System — and  I  emphasize  the  word  defense — 
I  know  the  necessity  of  keeping  transporta- 
tion oi>eratlng  in  disaster,  so  as  to  bring  first 
aid.  food,  and  reconstruction  materials. 

From  such  a  background  I  naturally  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  business  action.  It  would 
be  a  betrayal  of  business  tradition  for  any 
industrial  executives  to  duck  responslbUlty 
for  learning  about  nuclear  danger  or  to  fall 
to  set  their  own  company  house  in  readi- 
ness— before  It  is  too  late. 

Our  presence  here  today  proves  that  you 
and  I  believe  the  late  President  Kennedy 
who  said  we  live  continually  under  a  nuclear 
sword  of  Damocles. 

We  are  acutely  aware  that  in  less  than  an 
hour  an  atomic  avalanche  could  be  poured 
on  OUT  exposed  people  and  our  Industrial 
plants — with  attending  shock  wave,  thermal 
radiation,  fallout,  and  chaos. 

As  clearheaded  realists,  you  and  I  will  not 
minimize  the  hazard.  For  example,  the 
other  day  I  looked  up  official  estimates  on 
battle  deaths  In  all  of  America's  wars — ^from 
Lexington  Green  to  Korea.  Approximately 
500,000  were  killed  In  action. 

But  think  or  it:  Military  experts  estimate 
that.  If  MEissachusetts  is  not  properly  orga- 
nized for  survival,  a  nuclear  attack  could  sur- 
p»ass  this  total. 

The  copilot,  whose  plane  dropped  the 
world's  first  atonuc  bomb  on  Hiroshima, 
writing  In  his  journal  could  only  describe 
the  frightful  spectacle  in  two  words  of  awe- 
some wonder — "My  God. " 

This  single  blow  killed  more  than  90.000 
victims.  Modern  thermonuclear  weapons 
are  many  times  more  powerful.  They  are 
capable  of  a  much  more  ghastly  toll. 

So  you  and  I  fervently  pray  that  this 
cvuse  of  ultimate  terror  will  never  turn  any 
part  of  Massachusetts  into  a  charnel  bouse 
of  death — buried  under  radioactive  cinders. 

Terrible  as  are  the  possible  effects  of 
nuclear  offensive,  nevertheless,  military  ex- 
perts strenuously  maintain  that  If  all  of  us 
concerned  with  national  security  do  our 
work  well,  then — even  in  atomic  attack — 
millions  of  Massachusetts  people  will  be  alive 
afterwards. 

Huge  geographical  areas  of  otir  State  could 
escape  almost  without  a  scratch.  A  bad.ly 
shattered  industrial  system  could  be  put 
back  into  business.  Adequate  preparedness 
can  blunt  the  blow  and  hasten  recovery. 

That  is  our  job.     Yours  and  mine. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing aspects  of  the  situation  is  that  the 
specter  of  atomic  debacle  appears  so  stupen- 
dous that  the  public  too  often  shrinks  from 
facing  the  awful  truth.  So  do  some  of  oiu- 
fellow  businessmen. 

Others  assume  that  the  consequences  are 
so  terrible  that  no  ruler  will  press  the  but- 
ton. That  is  living  in  a  fool's  paradise. 
They  forget  recent  unbelievable  events.  A 
few  years  btick  no  one  could  Imagine  a 
beloved  President  shot  down  in  oold  blood. 
But  he  w.-vs.  No  one  could  dream  that  in 
modern  civilization  anyone  would  doom 
millions  of  helpless  prisoners  to  murder 
ovens.     Yet  Hitler  did. 

Others  assume  that  once  calamity  is  on 
the  wing  nothing  can  be  done  for  escape  or 
recovery.  Their  senses  are  dulled  into  fatal- 
istic attitude  of  absolutely  unnecessary  hope- 
lessness— and   they  do  nothing. 

I  warn  you:  the  most  deadly  gesture  of  our 
ntom-haunted  times  is  not  the  shudder  of 
fear  but  the  shnig  of  indifference. 
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So  today.  I  know  that  each  of  you  Join  me 
In  a  loving  salute  to  your  i>arents  as  suc- 
cesses In  the  truest  and  purest  sense,  and  In 
a  silent  prayer  that  the  example  you  shall 
set,  and  the  Image  which  you  shall  create.  In 
your  own  homes,  shall  continue  luibroken 
the  rich  heritage  with  which  your  fathers 
and  mothers  have  endowed  yovi. 

I  promise  you  young  people  that  if  you 
build  your  futxire  upon  the  solid  foundation 
of  the  education  and  self-discipline  training 
which  you  have  had  here;  and.  If  your  con- 
duct meets  the  rules  and  standards  which  I 
have  suggested,  you  will  achieve  success  in 
every  sense,  and  also  material  rewards  and 
happiness  beyond  your  fondest  dreams.  But 
you  mitst  do  it  yourself.  No  one  can  or  will 
do  it  for  you. 

Let  me  leave  you  with  this  thought: 

"If  you  want  your  father  to  take  care  of 
you,  that's  paternalism. 

"If  you  want  your  mother  to  take  care  of 
you,  that's  matemalism. 

"If  you  want  Uncle  Sam  to  take  care  of 
you.  that's  socialism. 

"If  you  want  your  comrades  to  take  care  oi 
you.  that's  communism. 

"But — if  you  want  to  take  care  of  yourself, 
that's  Americanism." 

Thank  you,  and  good  luck. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  XII 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  vigorous  efforts  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  the  Imagination  and  en- 
ergy of  Alabama's  people  have  combined 
to  produce  many  examples  of  economic 
developm,ent  in  our  State. 

An  example  has  been  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  papeiTnill  near  the 
city  of  Jackson  in  Clarke  County.  To 
describe  how  this  was  done  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  article  from  the 
"Southern  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufac- 
turer": 
Allied  Paper's  New  Bleached  Svlfate  Pvlp- 

Mn-L    Producing    High    QrALiry    Pvlp    in 

Alabama 

(By  Jerry  W.  Waters  and  Vincent  F.  Waters) 
The  Allied  Paper  Corp.  over  the  years  hae 
made  coated  and  uncoated  book  and  com- 
mercial printing  papers  through  the  ext*n- 
Bive  use  of  delnked  pulp.  The  use  of 
bleached  delnked  pulp  in  many  grades  of 
paper  produces  a  number  of  desirable  print- 
ing properties.  In  the  past  decade,  however, 
printers  requirements  for  both  cleaner  and 
brighter  paper  has  limited  the  markets  avail- 
able to  mll!s  like  Allied — the  world's  largest 
producer  of  bleached  deinked  pulp.  Serious 
contamination  of  wastepaper  by  resin  and 
rubber-based  coatings,  heat-set  inks,  plastics, 
etc  .  has  become  a  fact  of  life  in  deinking 
8!id  Allied  Paper  had  to  determine  whether 
or  not  It  was  going  to  have  its  future  ex- 
clusively tied  to  this  typxe  of  raw  material. 
After  long  and  careful  consideration.  Allied 
decided  to  build  a  soutliern  bleached  kraft 
pulpmill  which  would  process  both  hard 
and  soft  woods. 

Site  selection,  design,  and  financing  for  the 
new  mill  were  overwhelming  problems  for 
Allied's  meager  resotirceB  and  even  the  tin- 
Initiated  were  quick  to  observe  that  If  It 
could  be  done  at  all.  it  would  have  to  be 
done  differently.    Allied  bae  done  Just  that. 


riNANCING     AND     SITE     SELECTION 

The  Industrial  Developnient  Board  of  the 
City  of  Jackson,  Ala.,  financed  the  mill 
through  the  use  of  industrial  revenue  bonds 
and  leased  the  mill  (built  to  the  specifica- 
tion and  under  the  guidance  of  Allied)  back 
to  Allied.  The  lease  run*  for  20  years 
with  an  option  to  renew  for  20  years. 
Allied  needed  both  hard  and  softwood  pulp 
and  was  naturally  drawn  to  the  South 
through  its  board  chairman,  Dr.  Ward  Harri- 
son, and  its  pulp  division  president.  J.  D. 
Dailey,  both  of  whom  had  had  experience 
there. 

Since  southern  hardwoods  grow  profusely 
in  river  bottoms,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  logic 
in  choosing  a  site  at  Jackson  in  Clarke  Coun- 
ty, Ala.  Clarke  County  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Tombigbee  River  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Alabama  River.  This  makes 
available  within  a  reasonable  trucking  dis- 
tance a  great  quantity  of  hardwood  from 
these  river  bottoms.  Clarke  County  is  87 '2 
percent  timbered  and  even  though  there  are 
some  large  sawmill  and  pulp  company  hold- 
ings there,  a  great  deal  of  land  is  still  held 
by  private  landowners.  Plnelands  are  ex- 
tensive and  the  rate  of  growth  is  better  than 
average  for  the  South. 

The  site  of  the  mill  at  Jackson  is  situated 
on  the  Tombigbee  River,  a  navigable  stream 
(9-foot  channel — to  be  increased  to  12  feet), 
and  has  an  average  flow^  of  about  26,260  cubic 
feet  per  second  (1928-59)  and  a  mininiuni 
flow  of  about  2,260  cubic  feet  per  second 
(August  1959).  That  means  that  at  the 
lowest  possible  river  conditions,  1  million 
gallons  of  water  passes  the  mill  sit-e  every 
minute.  Allied  uses  less  tlian  12.500  gallons 
of  water  per  minute  so  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  river  will  flow  through  the  mill  when 
the  river  is  at  its  lowest,  and  less  than  0.1 
percent  when  the  river  is  at  its  average  flow. 

In  choosing  a  millsitc,  Allied  Paper  was 
interested,  in  addition  to  the  two  main  items 
of  wood  and  water,  in  the  people  in  the 
locality.  An  officer  of  the  firm  said  'We  took 
the  people  of  the  area  on  faith.  We  liked 
the  people.  They  seemed  to  be  anxious  to 
have  us  build  a  mill  in  their  area  and  already 
our  faith  in  them  has  been  confirmed.  They 
are  a  friendly  group,  they  actually  wanted 
and  needed  the  Allied  Paper  Corp.  to  come 
and  build  a  mill  to  use  their  wood  and  give 
their  citizens  a  good  place  to  work." 

CHOOSING    A   DESIGN 

Since  Allied's  financial  ability  wa,«  Uniiied. 
it  was  imperative  that  the  mill  be  functional 
and  low  cost.  A  plan  finnUy  was  evolved 
whereby  no  compromise  would  be  made  in 
the  quality  of  the  equipment  but  the  mill 
would  be  compacted  so  as  to  make  the  small- 
est possible  pipe  run.^.  the  smallest  possible 
conduit  runs,  and  at  the  same  time  make  it 
easy  to  manage  by  having  all  operations  close 
together.  This  in  turn  decreased  the  super- 
visory help  required.  In  Working  on  this, 
Allied  Paper  tised  the  help  of  others.  They 
careftilly  considered  the  problems  with  mill 
suppliers  and  consulting  engineers.  They 
had  the  basic  ideas  themselves  but  wanted 
to  be  sure  that  others  were  in  agreement. 
Every  place  they  turned,  tbey  found  people 
in  agreement  with  their  idefis.  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  others  urged  tlicm  on.  A  great 
number  of  people  thiii'rc  that  the  co.=.t  of 
building  pulp  and  paper  mills  today  is  more 
than  it  should  be.  From  the  beginning. 
Allied  worried  about  what  they  would  do  if 
they  wanted  to  expand  In  sc\ernl  direction.*. 
Allied,  however,  decided  that  th.ey  would 
limit  themselves  to  expansion  in  Just  one 
direction:  thus  the  mill  that  they  have  built 
can  be  expanded  best  in  only  one  way. 

DESIGN-    FEATl-SES 

The  bleach  plant-w<\sher  building  is  de- 
signed with  the  operating  floor  38  feet  above 
the  ground.  This  gives  approximately  30 
feet  of  down  leg  for  the  vacuum  washers. 
The  ground  floor  of  this  building  is  utilized 


for  shops  and  stores.     The  second  floor  1 
the  building  is  used  fCM-  oflices  for  maint' 
nance,  engineering,  production  supervisic 
and  for  the  technical  laboratories.    The  se 
ond  floor  also  contains  a  large  conferen 
room    for    meetings    of    production    worke 
with  their  supervisors.    The  floor  Just  beh 
the  operating  floor  is  a  pipe  gallery  and 
open.     The  operating  floor   houses  the   ci_ 
knotting,  washing,  screening,  and  bleach; 
systems. 

A   reactor-clarifier  was  selected  for  wa". 
purification.      It    was    designed    so   the    t 
part  is  used  for  water  storage.     This  sa>- 
space  and  the  cost  of  foundations  for  a  st' 
age    tank.      A    traveling    water    screen    ia 
supplied  by  Rex  Chainbelt. 

Clariflers  in  the  causticizing  plant  a; 
have  the  storage  as  the  top  part  of  the  ves- 
containing  the  clarification  equipme: 
This,  too,  has  saved  space,  fotmdations.  ;.: 
the  extra  cost  of  equipment. 

Tree  length  logs  are  debarked  and  chipp 
Chips  are  stored  outside  with  space  availal 
for  4  weeks  supply. 

The  pulp  drier  uses  conventional  pap- 
machine    driers.      Its    enclosed    hood    is 
effect  the  building  housing  the  drier.     T".  . 
eqiUpment  was  selected  because  of  its  si-. 

plicity  of  operation  and  because  of  the  deti 
to   be    in    a    position    to   operate    with    iv 
percent  hardwood  efficiently. 


Tribute  to  Capt.  Stanislaus  Mlotkow-ski 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE- 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1965 
Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Spealcer.  throughout  our  histoiT.  Ami :  :- 
cans  of  Polish  descent  have  distinguii^l.  d 
themselves  in  service  to  the  Nation,  un 
June  27,  1965,  a  celebration  will  be  h-  Id 
at  Port  Delaware,  42  miles  below  Pni'.i- 
delphla,  in  honor  of  another  In  a  ]r\z 
tradition  of  Polish-American  patric  -. 
Capt.  Stanislaus  Mlotkowski.  who  cc::i- 
manded  the  artillery  at  the  fortress  d  :- 
ing  the  Civil  War. 

Following  is  a  resolution  introduced  ::i 
the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Represer.  .1- 
tives  by  Representatives  John  Pe?.  <. 
Joshua  Eilberg,  Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  other  distinguislicd 
members  of  the  State  legislature  wh  h 
pays  fitting  tribute  to  Captain  Mlotkc  '.- 
ski's  achievement: 

In  tlie  house  of  representatives.  May  -!?. 
1965.  exactly  100  years  ago  the  worst  into:  ...1 
conflict  in  our  country's  history  ended.  ""  .'.e 
part  Pennsylvania  played  in  that  conflii "  is 
commemorated  in  a  number  of  ways.  Still 
another  event  will  be  commemorated  on  J  .me 
27,  1965,  when  the  memory  of  Capt.  StrwiJ- 
l.nus  Mlotkowski.  who  comnianded  one  of  ".he 
linest  artillery  groups  ever  as.sembleci  .:: 
Penn.-iylvania,  will  be  honored  at  Fort  D  ..>- 
wrtre,  located  on  Pea  Patch  Island  In  liie 
Delaware  River.  42  miles  below  Philadely  .i.i- 

After  aji  unsuccessful  revoUition  in  r.:3 
homeland,  Stanislaus  Mlotkowski  left  Pel.  ..d. 
where  he  was  born  in  1827.  and  came  to 
America.  He  settled  In  Philadelphia  -r.d 
earned  his  living  as  an  artist  with  a  br-.'-h 
and  i>aint.s.  He  married  a  German  girl  nnried 
Dorothea  Meinke  on  March  8,  1855.  and  cy 
her  had  a  boy  and  a  girl. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  CSvil  War  w;.eii 
military  experience  of  any  kind  was  at  a  yre- 
mium,  Mlotkowski  was  appointed  an  offcer 
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of  Independent  Battery  A,  Light  ArtUlery  of 
Pennsylvania,  organized  In  Philadelphia. 
When  he  reported  for  duty  at  Fort  Delaware 
in  the  fall  of  1861,  Mlotkowski  was  raised  to 
tiie  rank  of  captain  and  his  outfit  became 
known  as  the  Iiflotkowskl  Battery. 

Throughout  the  war,  Captain  Mlotkowski 
was  stationed  with  his  artillery  company  at 
Fort  Delaware.  Steamboats  ran  excursions 
from  Philadelphia  to  this  fortress  so  that  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware could  see  how  well  protected  they  were. 
When  Port  Delaware  was  made  a  prison  camp 
in  June  1862,  Captain  Mlotkowski  and  his 
company  remained  there  not  only  to  operate 
t'.ie  guns  In  case  of  emergency  but  also  to 
guard  the  prisoners  of  war. 

Mlotkowski  was  quartered  directly  above 
the  imprisoned  Confederate  officers  and  was 
noted  for  his  kindness  to  them,  often  in  the 
f.ice  of  ridicule  from  fellow  officers.  His  fair- 
ness, his  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and 
determination  to  recognize  the  goodness  of 
liuman  beings  were  exemplary. 

After  the  war,  the  Mlotkowskls  was  one  of 
the  Philadelphia  families  that  became  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  a  seashore 
resort  known  as  Egg  Harbor  City  in  New 
Jersey,  and  there  the  Polish  captain  who 
commanded  the  artillery  of  Port  Delaware 
died    August    19,    1900. 

He  Is  Indeed  worthy  of  remembrance,  and 
we  owe  it  to  the  people  of  Polish  descent  in 
Pennsylvania  to  join  with  others  from  Del- 
:>  vare  and  New  Jersey  In  recognizing  Mlot- 
kowski's  past  achievements:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives  appoint  members  of  this 
louse  who  are  of  Polish  extraction,  and  the 
chief  clerk,  Anthony  J.  Petrosky,  to  represent 
Pennsylvania  in  this  year's  celebration  at 
Fort  Delaware;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Tri-State  Civil  War  Centennial 
Committee,  the  CouncU  of  Polish  Societies 
in  Delaware,  the  Port  Delaware  Society,  and 
J,>hn  A.  Kowalewskl,  the  program  chairman. 
1205  Beech  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 

John  Pezak,  Robert  K.  Hamilton. 
William  J.  Lederer,  Stanley  A. 
Meholchick,  Joseph  A.  Sullivan, 
Henry  John  Janl,  Prank  Folaski, 
Joshua  Eilberg,  Alfonse  Parlantl, 
James  P.  Rltten,  Saul  V.  Fraub.  Prank 
L.  Malinjak,  Max  H.  Homer,  Peter 
Dumbauld,  Walter  H.  Morley. 


Governor  Voipe  Praises  Civil  Defense 
Advisory  Committee 
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OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16, 1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  the  vital  need  for  our  country  to 
develop  and  maintain  emergency  plans 
to  mobilize  our  Nation's  resources  in  the 
£\ent  of  a  nuclear  attack.  I  am  proud 
that  Massachusetts  has  taken  the  lead 
in  pi-oviding  a  responsible  and  far- 
sishted  approach  to  this  problem.  The 
ciistinguished  Governor  of  my  State, 
John  A.  Volpe,  recently  convened  a  re- 
sources management  conference  at 
which  he  addressed  a  meeting  of  300 
business  executives  who  are  working 
liard  on  13  industrial  task  groups.  Their 
c  ommission  is  to  develop  emergency  plans 
iov  industrial  survival  in  the  event  of 


nuclear  disaster  or  other  natural  catas- 
trophes. I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
Governor  Volpe  for  his  leadership  in  this 
matter  so  vital  to  our  Nation's  defense; 
to  Director  Allan  R.  Zenowitz  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Civil  Defense  Agency:  and  to 
the  business  executives  of  Massachusetts 
who  have  contributed  their  time  and  tal- 
ents so  willingly  and  effectively.  Gover- 
nor Volpe's  address  outlines  so  admirably 
the  need  for  an  effective  civil  defense 
effort  that  I  take  great  pleasure  in  re- 
printing it  in  the  Record: 

Address  bt  John  A.  Volpe.  Governor,  Com- 
monwealth OF  Massachusetts,  Bsroax 
Governor's  Second  Resources  Manage- 
ment Conference  at  Boston  Unxvebsity, 
June  8.  1965 

(FuU  text  of  address  by  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe, 
prepared  for  delivery  on  Tuesday.  June 
8,  1965,  at  Ivincheon  meeting  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Second  Resources  Mansigement 
Conference.  George  Sherman  Union,  Boston 
University. 

(Following  the  speech  the  Governor  is  sched- 
uled to  award,  commissionfi  to  300  business 
executives,  members  of  13  industrial  task 
groups,  now  developing  emergency  plans 
for  industrial  stirvival  In  the  event  of  nu- 
clear disaster  or  other  nattiral  catastro- 
phes.) 

I  take  immense  satisfaction  in  attending 
this  very  timely  resources  management  con- 
ference by  the  State's  resources  management 
office  in  the  Massachusetts  Civil  Defense 
Agency. 

Together  with  Director  Allan  R.  Zenowitz. 
I  praise  each  of  you  task  group  members  for 
the  magnificent  contribution  of  your  time, 
executive  ability,  and  advice. 

Also,  I  am  very  pleased  to  welcome  at  this, 
their  first  meeting,  members  of  our  new 
civU  defense  advisory  committee  of  outstand- 
ing civic  and  professional  leaders,  of  which 
our  distinguished  General  Needham  Is  the 
chairman  again.  Another  new  chairman  I 
am  pleased  to  welcome  today  is  a  well-known 
business  leader,  Samuel  M.  Seegal,  who  now 
heads  our  economic  stabUization  board. 

I  hope  your  splendid  example  of  public 
service  will  prompt  many  other  businessmen 
to  Join  the  preparedness  team. 

It  is  a  solemn  honor  for  me  to  present  you 
with    your   proud   task   group   commissions. 

For  only  a  few  days  ago  trigger-happy 
Red  China,  in  total  disregard  of  the  test  ban 
treaty,  exploded  a  second  nuclear  device. 

George  Minot,  alert  Boston  editor-colum- 
nist, called  it  the  "most  sobering,  even  scary 
event  so  far  this  year." 

I  warn  that  this  explosion  may  have 
speeded  up  by  years  the  dreadful  count-down 
of  acute  atomic  peril. 

In  such  a  growing  crisis,  including  rapid 
Soviet  long-range  missile  progress,  your  role 
becomes  Increasingly  vital  to  the  security  of 
this  densely  populated,  highly  industrial 
State.  You  demonstrate  that  you  believe 
General  Bradley's  grim  forecast — and  I 
quote — "The  industrial  capacity  of  the 
United  States  will  be  the  first  target  of  an 
A-bomb  offensive." 

Your  decisions  and  yotxr  actions  may  mean 
the  difference  between  survival  and  utter 
ruin,  should  global  war  engulf  Massachtisetts 
with  all  its  horror  and  havoc.  For  your  cur- 
rent mission  is  to  advise  me  as  Governor  on 
the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  mobilization 
and  management  of  Massachusetts  resources 
m  the   event  of  enemy  attack. 

It  Is  a  military  axiom  that  after  the  first 
mutual  atomic  blows  are  exchanged,  the 
nation  tha^  first  gets  back  on  its  industrial 
feet  wins  the  war.  In  large  measure  that 
crucial  comeback  is  the  goal  of  business. 

I  Join  you  today  as  a  Government  official 
and  a  fellow  businessman,  who  talks  yotir 
language  and  shares  your  views. 


Because  of  my  years  in  the  construction 
industry,  I  bank  on  the  talent,  know-how, 
and  drive  of  American  business  and  labor.  In 
cooperation  with.  Government  to  cope  with 
any  severe  emergency — Including  hurricane, 
fiood,  fire,  or  enemy  action.  As  President 
Eisenhower's  first  Administrator  of  the 
4 1,000- mile  Interstate  and  Defense  Highway 
Sjrstem — and  I  emphasize  the  word  defense — 
I  know  the  necessity  of  keeping  transporta- 
tion operating  in  disaster,  so  as  to  bring  first 
aid.  food,  and  reconstruction  materials. 

Prom  such  a  background  I  naturally  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  btislness  action.  It  would 
be  a  betrayal  of  business  tradition  for  any 
industrial  executives  to  duck  responsibility 
for  learning  about  nuclear  danger  or  to  fail 
to  set  their  own  comi^ny  bouse  in  readi- 
ness— before  it  is  too  late. 

Our  presence  here  today  proves  that  you 
and  I  believe  the  late  President  Kennedy 
who  said  we  live  continually  under  a  nuclear 
sword  of  Damocles. 

We  are  acutely  aware  that  In  less  than  an 
hour  an  atomic  avalanche  could  be  poured 
on  our  exposed  people  and  our  Indtistrlal 
plants — with  attending  shock  wave,  thermal 
radiation,  fallout,  and  chaos. 

As  clearheaded  realists,  you  and  I  will  not 
minimize  the  hazard.  For  example,  the 
other  day  I  looked  up  official  estimates  on 
battle  deaths  in  all  of  America's  wars — from 
Lexington  Green  to  Korea.  Approximately 
500,000  were  killed  In  action. 

But  think  or  it:  Military  experts  estimate 
that.  If  Mfissachusetts  is  not  properly  orga- 
nized for  survival,  a  nuclear  attack  could  sur- 
p>ass  this  total. 

The  copUot.  whose  plane  dropped  the 
world's  first  atomic  bomb  on  Hiroshima, 
writing  in  his  Journal  could  only  describe 
the  fj^ghtful  spectacle  in  two  words  of  awe- 
some wonder — "My  God." 

This  single  blow  killed  more  than  90.000 
victims.  Modern  thermonuclear  weapons 
are  many  times  more  powerful.  They  are 
capable  of  a  much  more  ghastly  toll. 

So  you  and  I  fervently  pray  that  this 
ciu'se  of  ultimate  terror  will  never  ttu^  any 
part  of  Massachusetts  into  a  charnel  house 
of  death — burled  under  radioactive  cmders. 

Terrible  as  are  the  possible  effects  of 
nuclear  offensive,  nevertheless,  military  ex- 
perts strenuously  maintain  that  If  all  of  us 
concerned  with  national  security  do  our 
work  well,  then — even  in  atomic  attack — 
millions  of  Massachusetts  people  will  be  alive 
afterwards. 

Huge  geographical  areas  of  our  State  could 
escape  almost  vrithout  a  scratch.  A  badly 
shattered  indtistrial  system  could  be  put 
back  into  business.  Adequate  preparedness 
can  blunt  the  blow  and  hasten  recovery. 

That  Is  our  job.     Yovu-s  and  mine. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing aspects  of  the  situation  Is  that  the 
specter  of  atomic  debacle  appears  so  stupen- 
dous that  the  public  too  often  shrinks  from 
facing  the  awful  truth.  So  do  some  of  our 
fellow  businessmen. 

Others  assume  that  the  consequences  are 
so  terrible  that  no  ruler  will  press  the  but- 
ton. That  Is  living  In  a  fool's  paradise. 
They  forget  recent  luibelievable  events.  A 
few  years  back  no  one  could  imagine  a 
beloved  President  shot  down  in  oold  blood. 
But  he  was.  No  one  could  dream  that  in 
modern  civilization  anyone  would  doom 
millions  of  helpless  prisoners  to  murder 
ovens.     Yet  Hitler  did. 

Others  assvune  that  once  calamity  is  on 
the  wing  nothing  can  be  done  for  escape  or 
recovery.  Their  senses  are  dulled  into  fatal- 
istic attitude  of  absolutely  unnecessary  hope- 
lessness— and   they  do  nothing. 

I  warn  you :  the  most  deadly  gesture  of  our 
atom-hatmted  times  is  not  the  shudder  of 
fear  but  the  shrug  of  indifference. 
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History  Is  filled  with  tragedies  caused  by 
Indifference  and  Ignorance  and  unbelief  and 
neglect.  These  gaps  resulted  In  dearth  of 
safeguards  and  lack  of  preparedness.  All  of 
these  disasters  might  have  been  prevented  by 
adequate  foresight  and  resolute  forearming. 

Because  proper  safety  measures  were  not 
taken,  1.500  were  drowned  on  the  Titanic 
and  close  to  500  were  biimed  to  death  In 
Boston's  Cocoanut  Grove  fire. 

Along  the  American  frontier,  Indians  mas- 
sacred settlers  who  neglected  to  build  and 
man  blockhouses.  The  Dutch,  Danes,  and 
Korweglans  escaped  World  War  I.  There- 
after they  lived  in  false  hope  that  they  would 
be  forever  free.  They  ignored  building  ade- 
quate defenses.  Then  Hitler  struck  "like 
a  thief  in  the  night" — slaughtering  those 
unready  neutrals. 

Failure  to  recognize  danger  brought  disas- 
ter. But  almost  every  catajstrophe  can  be 
diverted  or  lessened  by  adequate  prepared- 
ness— and  so  can  nuclear  attack.  I  repeat, 
so  can  nuclear  attack. 

Your  State  government  must  try  to  or- 
ganize for  any  emergency.  With  your  help 
we  shall.  We  must  plan  as  best  we  can 
even  though  we  cannot  foresee  the  future 
with  pinpoint  accuracy.  Every  war  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  last.  Each  had  unique 
surprises  that  military  intelligence  failed  to 
discover. 

Unexpectedly  the  Kaiser's  huge  guns 
quickly  pulverized  the  stout  Belgian  forts. 
Kazl  V-2  rockets  penetrated  Britain's  defense 
system.  The  "day  of  infamy"  struck  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Yes.  task  groups  and  civil  defense  person- 
nel plan  for  postnuclear  attack.  But  all  of 
us  associated  with  Government  must  be  ready 
for  any  other  sneak  punch.  We  must  be  on 
our  toes  for  any  gigantic  force  of  nature  on 
the  rampage. 

Who  knows?  Maybe  accident  or  sabotage 
will  trigger  explosion.  Maybe  death-dealing 
missiles  will  reach  their  targets  through 
outer  space.  Maybe  eventually  the  bomb 
and  its  far-reaching  fallout  might  be  un- 
leashed— not  by  Moscow  but  by  Peiping. 
Maybe  that  bomb  might  be  delivered  by  a 
Red  Chinese  ship  off  Boeton  Harbor. 

Maybe  terrible  tornado,  flood,  earthquake, 
drought,  fire,  explosion,  or  other  peacetime 
disaster  might  hit  our  State  a  staggering 
blow. 

We  must  not  be  caught  napping.  We 
must  prepare  for  all  contingencies.  We  are 
trying  to  do  that  now  at  the  State  level — 
through  all  sorts  of  group  studies,  disaster 
drills,  and  realistic  demonstrations  at  our 
civil  defense  agency  headquarters  in  Pram- 
Ingham  and  our  training  academy  in  Tops- 
field.  Other  State  agencies  also  are  co- 
operating in  emergency  preparedness. 

Your  conference  today  on  the  manage- 
ment of  resources  is  a  very  important  part 
of  that  continuous  alert.  For  it  will  further 
develop  advice  which  you  will  give  me  on 
plans  to  regulate  in  war  emergency  the  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  Massachusetts  re- 
sources. Without  such — confusion  and 
chaos.     With  such — rescue  ri-d  recovery. 

In  conolusion.  let  me  hold  up  to  you  this 
Ideal,  expressed  by  the  late  Prof!  Alfred 
North   Whitehead   of   Hiirvard   University. 

■  A  great  society."  declared  this  famous 
teacher.  "Is  a  society  in  which  its  men  of 
biisiness  tliink   greatly  of  their  functions," 

Members  of  the  task  groups,  that  descrip- 
tion fits  you. 

There  is  no  greater  business  function  to- 
d..y  than  to  save  Massachusetts  from  nucleiu- 
diX)m.  There  is  no  finer  business  service 
than  to  strengthen  peace  by  increasing  eco- 
nomic might. 

For  your  leadership  In  theee  grand  mis- 
sions and  in  behalf  of  a  grateful  Common- 
wealth, I  proudly  award  yotir  commissions. 
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OF   NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  t6,  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  the  uiihapy  situa- 
tion whereby  the  State  of  Delaware  and 
the  Federal  Grovernment  are  behind  the 
scenes  partners  in  the  most  Infamous 
crime  and  vice.  I  refer  to  the  refusal 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  Dela- 
ware to  recognize  and  regulate  gambling, 
which  refusal  has  kept  gambling  a  fat, 
flush  source  of  mob  revenue. 

If  gambling  were  regulated  by  the 
Government,  it  would  not  be  financing 
all  shades  of  undex-world  activity  as  it 
now  does.  The  actions  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  in  keeping  gambling 
illegal  are  essential  to  crimes  well-being. 

Gambling  is  big  business  in  racket- 
ridden  Delaware.  The  Diamond  State  is 
a  favoi'ite  jewel  of  the  mob.  In  1964,  the 
Delaware  parimutuel  turnover  exceeded 
$90  million,  but  this  was  or.ly  a  small 
part  of  Delaware  gambling.  Total  off- 
track  betting  amounts  to  $50  billion  a 
year  nationally,  accordinsj  to  figures  pre- 
sented to  the  McClellan  committee,  and 
off-track  betting  represents  only  some  42 
percent  of  total  gambling,  according  to 
related  testimony.  This  would  put  total 
illegal  gambling  in  America  at  $120  bil- 
lion a  year,  of  which  Delaware  would 
have  about  $350  million,  figuring  the 
amount  on  a  population  basis.  Bookies 
estimate  that  $4  or  $5  are  bet  off- 
track  for  every  dollar  bet  on  track,  so 
that  a  $350  million  a  year  betting  figme 
for  Delaware  is  probably  conservative. 
The  mob  keeps  about  10  percent  of  this 
as  profit.  The  $35  million  per  year  mob 
rakeoff  in  the  Blue  Hen  State  is  hardly 
chickenfeed. 

At  any  rate,  gambling  is  lucrative  in 
Delaware — for  the  mob.  It  is  the  crooks 
and  sjTidicated  piuiks  who  are  the  big 
beneficiaries  of  gambling's  illegal  status. 
Illegal  gambling  profits  are  ganglands 
biggest  revenue  source.  I  am  tired  of 
seeing  a  pattern  in  State  after  State 
where  the  dual  ignorance  and  dual 
negligence  of  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments is  keeping  illegal  gambling 
profits  ripe  for  gang  picking.  Tins  dual 
negligence  make.':  the.<;e  governments — in 
this  instance  Delaware  and  the  Federal 
Government — partners  in  nil  the  vice  and 
crime  these  moneys  arc  financing. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  answer — 
or  at  least  the  best  answer — is  obvious. 
We  need  Government-run  gambling  to 
make  the  gambling  urge  work  for  the 
people,  from  Rehoboth  to  Wilmington, 
and  similarly  across  the  Nation.  I  urge 
this  House  to  react  to  tliis  crj'ing  need 
by  giving  favorable  consideration  to  my 
plan  for  a  national  lottery'. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16, 1965 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  conservative  I  have  always  takti 
the  position  that  Federal  aid  is  analo- 
gous to  Federal  control.  Such  a  stat^.- 
ment  can  no  longer  be  refuted  by  liberals 
who  once  sought  to  dress  Govemmci  t 
handouts  in  Santa  Claus  suits. 

With  each  new  Federal  aid  prgoram  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  evident  th.  i 
strings  are  attached.  However,  there  .s 
no  longer  an  attempt  to  dispute  conserv- 
ative charges.  Instead,  the  administra- 
tion has  adopted  a  bold  "whip  crackinc  ■ 
approach  to  make  the  States  submit  'o 
stringent  Federal  controls. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  recent  syndicated  column  by  James  J. 
Kilpatrick  which  documents  my  po."^^.- 
tion: 

Cr.^cking  the  Federal  Aid  Whip 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

For  a  good  many  years  conservatives  h 
been  growling  that  "Federal  aid  means  Fc-i 
eral  control,"  and  liberals  have  been  sn. 
ping  back  that  Federal  aid  means  no  si; 
thing.  You  used  to  be  able  to  work  up 
lively  fight  on  the  matter.  No  more.  W: 
every  month  that  passes.  It  becomes  incre.  - 
ingly  evident  that  here,  at  least,  the  ct  - 
ser\'ative  warnings  were  sound. 

President   Johnson's   May   26   message 
highway   beautiflcation   Is   the   most   recc    : 
example  of  the  changing  technique  in  actif  /, 

Johnson  began  with  a  lyric  tribute  to  r..  - 
ture  and  beauty.  The  new  concept  of  con- 
servation, he  said,  must  seek  "to  put  bea\.  y 
within  reach  of  those  who  live  In  our  cil:'  -. 
and  make  it  a  part  of  the  daily  life  of  ev- :  y 
American." 

In  times  past,  he  went  on  to  say.  Fedi  ■  1 
programs  have  sought  to  encourage  I'.e 
States  to  achieve  beautiflcation  voluntar:!.-. 
The  volunt^iry  approach  hasn't  worked.  Bit 
if  the  States  wouldn't  do  It  for  love,  he  wc  d 
make  them  do  it  for  money. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  that  States — n^  .a 
condition  of  receiving  Federal-aid  high.v.  y 
grants  after  January  1,  1968 — Institute  ci  .;- 
trol  over  outdoor  advertising  along  th  e 
sections  of  the  interstate  and  primary  .•^:  - 
terns  not  zoned  or  used  predominantly  ;  r 
commercial  or  industrial  purposes  •  •  •  I  - 
i.%ting  signs  would  have  to  be  removed  v 
July  1.  1970." 

The  same  rule  would  apply  to  Junkyart  •: 
"I  recommend  that  as  a  condition  of  recf.v- 
ing  Federal  aid.  States  must  exercise  con'  ol 
along  the  entire  interstate  and  primary  .^  •- 
terns.  No  new  Junkyards  could  be  estabiiJ  d 
within  1.000  feet  of  the  pavement  and  vi  :- 
ble  to  the  motorist.  Existing  Junkyf;cis 
would  have  to  be  effectively  screened  or  ■  e- 
moved  by  July  1. 1970." 

So,  too.  with  Federal  funds  for  landsc  -j- 
Ing.  For  some  years  tlie  States  have  be-  n 
permitted  to  use  3  percent  of  their  Fedt  .d 
aid  funds  for  beautificalion,  but  they  h  .e 
put  the  money  to  other  highway  purpose- 

"Here  is  another  case  where  a  volur.-  y 
program  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  out  .e 
Intent  of  Congress.  Therefore,  I  propose  ?:  .t 
States  be  required  to  use  the  3  percent  '  r 
natural  beauty." 
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This  whip-cracking  approacb  to  highway 
be  lUtlflcation  is  being  appUed  In  countleBS 
other  fields.  Southern  States  especlaUy  are 
feeling  the  lasti  In  the  matter  o(  Federal 
funds  for  aid  to  education.  Under  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  UJB.  CkNxunlssioner 
of  Education — ^regulations  that  go  far  be- 
yond the  language  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964 — every  county  and  city 
in  the  South  is  being  compelled  to  file  a  de- 
segregation plan  or  face  the  loss  of  Federal 
fi'.nds. 

The  same  pattern  emerges  In  various  pro- 
gr  ims  of  Federal  grants  for  urban  renewal, 
p',;blic  housing,  and  the  like.  In  his  hous- 
ing message  of  March  2,  the  President  out- 
lii.ed  the  picture: 

■The  Federal  Government  cannot,  and 
si-  luld  not,  require  the  communities  which 
m.  ke  up  a  metropolitan  area  to  co(^>erate 
ac  linst  their  will  In  the  solution  of  their 
problems.     But  we  can  offer  Incentives." 

;t  is  true  that  some  degree  of  Federal  con- 
tr  <l  hljstorlcaUy  has  been  exercised  over  Ped- 
er  li  aid  programs  in  the  past.  By  and  large, 
hrwever,  the  controls  have  been  gentle. 
Si  ite  and  local  plans  for  "matching"  pro- 
gr  tins  generally  have  been  approved  In  Wash- 
in -ton  without  great  quibbling.  Often  the 
pi  tentlal  Federal  subsidies  were  not  large, 
a!-d  State  and  local  governments  could  pass 
t:.:m  up,  without  particular  pain. 

All  that  is  changing  now.    In  one  field  after 

other,   the   Ivire   of    "Federal   money"    be- 

nes  overwhelming.  It  becomes  jwlltlcaUy 
[  possible  for  local  governing  bodies  to  spurn 

Federal  grant.     Too  much  money  is  Ui- 

-ved. 

Besides,  State  and  local  budgets  are  now 

iVily  dependent  upon  subsidies  from  Wash- 
ir.  rton.  If  these  subsidies  were  abruptly 
c.  iceled,  as  Johnson  threatens  in  the  case 
o:  highway  funds,  it  would  be  nothing  short 
cf  catastrophic.  The  States  wUl  do  what  "Big 
D  ddy"  demands. 

For  the  past  30  years,  since  these  programs 
01  Federal  aid  really  began  to  multiply,  the 
Sates  and  cities  have  been  nudged  along  by 
cr  Tot  and  stick.  Today  the  delectable  carrot 
di.nlnlshes,  and  the  Johnsonian  stick  gets 
Icnger  all  the  time. 


Volnnteers  for  International 
Technical  Assistance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  W.  O'BRIEN 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16, 1965 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
b'!.sy  men  and  women  give  up  their  leisure 
i:'ae  to  assist  others  less  fortimate  than 
tl  ':»mselves,  it  is  always  worthy  of  notice. 
B  it  when  that  helping  hand  is  extended 
to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  when 
t!;e  contributors  of  time  and  service  are 
sc  entists  of  the  highest  qualification,  I 
t>  lieve  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
should  learn  more  of  a  truly  remarkable 
p.  ogram. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  such  an  or- 
S^uization  has  been  formed  and  has  its 
h  adquarters  in  my  district.  In  the  city 
of  Schenectady,  N.Y.  Started  a  little 
O'er  5  years  ago,  it  is  called  Volimteers 
f' r  International  Technical  AssLstcmce. 
Pi.rhap>s  more  appropriately.  It  is  com- 
n.Diily  known  by  its  initials— VITA.  Latin 
for  "life."  VITA  was  conceived  suvd  or- 
ganized by  a  group  of  scientists  and  engi- 


neers, most  of  th«n  woiUog  at  General 
dectric  Co.  in  Schenectady  or  on  the 
faculty  of  Unlcm  College  there.  Know- 
ing that  much  of  this  Naticm's  strength 
rests  on  its  technological  know-how.  and 
realizing  that  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions of  the  world  were  greatly  handi- 
capped by  their  lack  of  technical  knowl- 
edge, these  men  decided  that  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity  and  of  the  United  States 
required  some  step  to  make  the  great 
sources  of  knowledge  in  this  country 
available  to  people  in  less  fortunate 
lands.  The  result  was  VITA. 

The  plan  of  the  organization  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  Scientists  and  engineers 
agree  to  contribute  their  time  and  pro- 
fessional talents  to  solve  technical  prob- 
lems originating  in  the  less -developed 
countries,  and  they  roister  their  names, 
together  with  their  areas  of  competence, 
with  the  Schenectady  headquarters. 
Persons  in  other  countries  who  have 
technical  problems  write  to  Schenectady, 
and  there  the  problems  are  matched  up 
with  the  names  of  the  consulting  scien- 
tists or  engineers  best  qualified  to  pro- 
vide a  solution. 

When  VITA  began  5  years  ago  It  had 
a  roster  of  about  50  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, most  of  them  in  Schenectady.  To- 
day it  has  more  than  1,000  members,  all 
of  them  highly  qualified,  living  In  47 
States  and  many  foreign  countries. 
VITA  now  has  a  number  of  specialized 
chapters — organized  groups  working  to- 
gether— in  New  York  State,  PMinsylva- 
nla.  West  Virginia,  together — in  Sche- 
nectady, Rochester,  and  Metropolitan 
New  York;  in  New  Holland,  Pa.,  and 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.;  in  Detroit.  Mil- 
waukee, and  Peoria;  and  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  In  all.  VITA 
has  received  more  than  1,000  requests  for 
assistance  originating  in  more  than  75 
countries  and  territorial  dependencies, 
including  more  than  500  from  our  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  abroad. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  some  of  those 
problems,  to  illustrate  both  the  need  that 
exists  and  the  way  in  which  VITA  meets 
it.  For  a  missionary  in  Peru.  VITA  de- 
signed a  fiashlight-powered  filmstrlp 
projector,  and  for  a  priest  in  Bolivia 
VITA  provided  advice  on  pumping  water 
in  the  high  Andes.  For  a  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  in  Bolivia  an  automotive  en- 
gineer, working  through  VITA,  designed 
a  simple  braking  system  which  makes  it 
safer  to  operate  native  carts  on  the 
mountain  roads. 

For  an  educational  mission  in  Turkey, 
VITA  provided  advice  on  the  local  manu- 
facture of  chalk  and  blacklx>ards.  In  a 
village  in  Guatemala  a  local  poultry  in- 
dustry now  flourishes,  thanks  to  a  gas- 
fired  chick  brooder  designed  by  an 
American  agiX)nomist  and  a  retired  ma- 
rine engineer  working  through  VITA.  In 
Siena  Leone  in  Africa  stands  a  large 
school  building,  an  American  A-frame 
stiTicture  adapted  to  native  construction 
methods  by  VITA  engineers.  In  Jordan 
a  cooperative  farm  now  cans  sediment- 
free  grapejuice,  thanks  to  the  aid  pro- 
vided by  a  VITA  food  technologist.  In 
the  Congo  Republic,  the  United  Nations 
is  testing  an  astonishing  sun-powered 
stove  designed  by  a  VITA  scientist  and 
easily  built  largely  from  local  materials 


at  a  cost  of  $3  per  stove.  And  around 
the  w(»-ld  many  fieldworkers  consult  the 
two  editions  of  the  "Village  Technology 
Handbook" — a  collection  of  simple  de- 
vices and  advice,  compiled  by  VITA  out 
of  its  experience  and  distributed  by  the 
AID  agency. 

Most  of  VITA'S  financial  support  cranes 
from  private  individuals  and  from  cor- 
porations and  foundations.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Founda- 
tion and  the  Kettering  Foiuidation  have 
provided  major  support,  as  have  such 
American  corporations  as  the  Mobil  Oil 
Co.,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  International 
Business  Machines,  and  Detroit  Edison 
Co.  It  is  most  proper  that  they  should 
do  so.  for  VITA  springs  from  an  ancient 
American  tradition,  which  in  an  earlier, 
simpler  day  found  its  expression  in  such 
institutions  as  the  bam  raising,  when 
individual  citizens  came  together  and 
worked  long,  hard  hours  for  no  reward 
more  substantial  than  the  knowledge  that 
they  had  helped  others.  We  have  heard 
much  in  recent  years  of  so-called  people- 
to-people  prc^rams  as  something  new  in 
our  relations  with  other  nations.  I  sub- 
mit that  such  programs  are,  in  fact,  Mily 
an  extension  into  a  new  field  of  a  char- 
acteristically American  way  of  doing 
things — the  cmnbination  of  private  indi- 
viduals to  accomplish  broad  purposes. 
And  among  such  efforts,  VITA  must 
stand  among  the  most  inventive,  the  most 
exciting,  and  the  finest. 


Project  Headstart 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  aciCHiCAN 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16, 1965 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  most  of  us  are  familiar  with 
Project  Headstart.  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  worthwhile  programs 
authorized  by  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964. 

The  concept  of  Project  Headstart  Is  in- 
deed an  excellent  one.  It  strikes  at  the 
very  heart  of  poverty  and  provides 
needed  assistance  at  a  most  crucial  time. 

The  program  is  designed  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  for  local  communities 
to  organize  and  operate  preschool  pro- 
grams for  underprivileged  children. 
These  programs,  which  extend  over  a 
period  of  8  weeks,  tovolve  intensified  ef- 
f oi^  to  develop  and  improve  the  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  social  abilities  of  these 
children  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
what  might  otherwise  be  a  strange  and 
frightening  experience — their  entrance 
into  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  May  20  edition  of  the 
Louisville  Times  carried  an  editorial 
headlined  "For  Deprived  Children,  a 
Chance."  TTiis  editorial  presents  a  co- 
gent analysis  and  evaluation  of  Project 
Headstart  and  the  problem  it  is  designed 
to  solve.  It  Is  an  excellent  editorial  and  I 
hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  take  the 
time  to  read  it. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  : 

Fob  Deprivb>  Chxlj>kei«,  a  Chancz 

Education,  said  Horace  Mann,  is  "the 
great  equalizer  of  the  conditions  of  men 
•  •  •  the  balance  wheel  of  the  social  ma- 
chinery." So  we  have  Uked  to  think.  But 
the  wheel  seems  out  of  balance.  Dismaying 
nvunbers  of  young  people  seem  stubbornly 
to  resist  our  best  efforts  at  education.  No 
Informed  person  can  believe  this  Is  due  solely 
to  inborn  differences.  It  comports  HI  with 
our  vision  of  the  schoolhouse  as  the  engine 
of  democracy. 

This  disquieting  failure  probably  accounts 
for  the  popularity  of  Project  Headstart,  the 
President's  program  to  give  preschool  slum 
children  a  chance  to  put  their  best  foot  for- 
ward in  the  first  grade.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  put  selected  preschool 
children  in  school  for  8  weeks  this  summer, 
not  to  learn,  but  simply  to  get  used  to  the 
place. 

The  scheme  has  obvious  merits.  Some  of 
these  youngsters,  President  Johnson  said, 
"have  never  looked  at  a  picture  book  or 
scribbled  with  a  crayon."  On  a  more  practi- 
cal plane,  these  yoxuig  people  will  get  useful 
medical  screening.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  developed  stunning  statis- 
tics on  their  physical  needs.  Three  out  of 
ten  are  partially  deaf.  One  out  of  twenty  has 
nutritional  anemia.  These  basic  indignities 
cry  out  for  attention. 

But  it  is  easy  to  overestimate  Project  Head- 
start.  Eight  weeks  cannot  undo  the  damage 
done  In  5  crucial  years.  The  gap  between 
these  young  people  and  the  middle  class  is 
almost  Indescribable.  We  who  can  do  so. 
start  educating  our  children  the  day  they  are 
bom.  "Oh.  See  this."  "What  did  you  do 
today?"  "This  Is  a  zebra."  Some  of  these 
slum  children  have  never  seen  a  picture  book, 
or  their  own  face  in  a  mirror.  Many  of  them 
have  never  been  downtown,  much  less  to 
grandma's  farm  or  the  seashore. 

No  doubt  It  is  true,  as  someone  has  said, 
that  the  best  education  starts  100  years  be- 
fore birth.  But  apparently  it  is  possible  for 
public  effort  to  bridge  the  cultural  chasm. 
Israel  faces  a  problem  quite  like  our  poverty 
problem  with  her  Oriental  Jews.  She  has 
undertaken  a  novel  and  exciting  effort  to 
assimilate  them.  But  her  effort  Is  much 
more  ambitious  than  ours.  The  first  rule 
Is  that  solutions  to  really  sticky  problems  do 
not  come  wrapped  In  8-week  packages  for 
easy  bureaucratic  handling. 

Project  Headstart  is  a  good  start.  But  it 
can  easily  become  a  false  start  unless  we 
view  It  with  realism.  If  It  falls — as  It  must 
fall — to  bridge  this  cultural  barrier,  then 
there  will  be  an  Impulse  to  conclude  that  the 
goal  Itself  is  unreachable.  We  owe  these 
slvma  children  more  than  that.  We  owe  our- 
selves more. 


Lithuania:  A  Tribute 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   WEW    TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  mid- 
June  of  this  year  the  free  world  com- 
memorates two  anniversai'ies :  One  is  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  seizure  of 
Lithuania  and  her  Baltic  neighbors,  Lat- 
via and  Estonia:  the  other  is  the  24th 
anniversary  of  the  mass  deportation  of 
peoples  from  the  Baltic  States. 


The  Soviet  invasion  of  Lithuania  and 
the  other  Baltic  States  was  an  act  of 
brazen  aggression  im.d^i^aken  without 
just  cause  and  carried  forth  with  utter 
disregard  for  international  law.  During 
the  period  of  Lithuaniaji  independence 
the  Governments  of  Lithuania  and  the 
Soviet  Union  had  established  a  network 
of  treaties  Eind  agreements  governing 
their  relations.  Explicitly  stated  in  a 
large  number  of  these  treaties  was  the 
Soviet  declaration  recognizing  the  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania  and  promising  to 
respect  Lithuania's  territorial  integrity. 

For  the  Soviet  Union  this  relationship 
under  law  was  created  solely  as  an  ex- 
pedient. During  this  period,  as  Indeed 
today,  the  Soviets  have  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  customs  and  general 
norms  of  international  law  not  out  of 
desire  but  out  of  necessity.  For  them 
acceptance  of  bourgeois  international 
law  was  an  unpalatable  reality,  but  being 
a  reality,  they  were  determined  to  live 
with  It  only  so  long  as  this  necessity  pre- 
vailed. In  general,  the  Soviets  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  Communist 
domination  of  the  world  would  require 
a  new  international  law,  a  Socialist  in- 
ternational law. 

But,  the  Soviets  did  not  have  to  await 
the  workings  of  history  according  to 
their  claims  or  their  own  conspiratorial 
activities  In  order  to  realize  their  goals 
at  least  in  the  Baltic  region.  The  op- 
portunity came  in  August  1939  when 
Stalin  concluded  an  agreement  with  Hit- 
ler according  to  the  terms  of  which  the 
Baltic  region  was  to  be  considered 
within  the  Soviet  sphere  of  interest. 

The  first  breach  of  Soviet  promises 
came  in  the  fall  of  1939  after  World  War 
II  had  broken  out.  In  the  first  step  to 
realize  the  ultimate  Soviet  goal  of  con- 
trol over  the  Baltic  region,  the  Moscow 
government  imposed  upon  Lithuania  and 
her  neighbors  the  pacts  of  mutual  assist- 
ance. These  were  no  genuine  mutual 
agreements;  they  were  pacts  that  the 
Baltic  States  had  to  accept,  and  at  the 
great  sacrifice  of  their  integrity. 

The  final  and  complete  breach  of 
Soviet  promises  came  in  June  of  1940. 
In  a  Soviet  contrived  artificial  climate  of 
crisis,  the  Red  Army  moved  across  the 
frontiers  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia, occupied  those  countries,  destroyed 
the  legitimate  governments,  replaced 
them  with  their  own  puppet  regimes,  and 
forcibly  annexed  the  three  states  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  constituent  republics. 

The  destruction  of  lav  had  now  been 
complete.  The  Soviets  had  shown 
themselves  for  what  they  are,  a  state 
whose  ideological  and  power  goals  were 
and  continue  to  be  the  expansion  of  com- 
munism until  at  lone:  last  communism 
dominates  the  world.      | 

One  of  the  most  cruel  devices  the  So- 
viets had  used  in  order  to  assert  their 
will  over  the  Lithuanian  people  and  their 
neighbors  in  Latvia  and  Estonia  was  the 
mass  deportation  of  peoples.  This  is  a 
device  that  the  Soviets  were  to  apply  not 
only  in  the  Baltic  States  but  throughout 
other  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Whole 
nations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Volga  Ger- 
mans and  Chechen  and  Ingush,  were  up- 
rooted from  their  historic  lands  and  dis- 
persed through  Soviet  Central  Asia  and 


Siberia.  During  the  period  1940-41  tlie 
Soviets  had  Imprisoned  and  deported  to 
Siberian  concentration  camps  appro.xi- 
mately  40,000  Lithuanians.  This  figure 
has  been  doctmiented  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Communist  Aggression  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  was  the 
Soviet  solution  to  the  nationality  prob- 
lem, and  what  a  diabolical  solution  it  w  as. 
The  suffering  that  had  been  wrought 
upon  Lithuanians  and  others  deported  is 
incalculable.  Even  Khrushchev  was  pp- 
palled  by  the  barbarity  of  deportation 
and  in  a  display  of  extraordinary  ridi- 
cule said  that  Stalin  would  have  deponed 
the  entire  Ukranian  nation  if  there  wf  le 
not  so  many  Ukranians. 

On  this  anniversary  commemorating 
the  Soviet  seizure  of  Lithuania  and  ihe 
deportation  of  Lithuanians  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  great  and  courageous  peoile. 
The  hope  of  all  free  men  Is  what  tl.ey 
and  their  Baltic  nighbors,  the  Latvia  iis 
and  Estonians,  will  one  day  know  the 
joys  of  liberty  that  they  all  had  shared 
during  the  golden  years  of  their  na- 
tional independence  in  the  intervar 
period. 


Residual  Oil   Import  Controls  Are 
Greatly  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  PAT  JENNINGS 

OF   VniGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVt  ~ 

Wednesday,  June  16, 1965 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  -.he 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  cur- 
rently engaged  in  a  study  of  the  oil  im- 
port control  program.  This  will  incliide 
both  the  security  and  domestic  econ'in- 
ic  aspects  of  import  controls. 

The  results  of  this  study  are  vitai  to 
the  immediate  and  long-range  prosp  cts 
for  the  Nation's  coal  industry.  We  vs  ho 
represent  coal-producing  districts  are 
firm  in  our  belief  that  a  program  of  con- 
trols, especially  on  residual  oU,  Is  vei-y 
much  needed.  Imports  of  residual  oil 
have  long  plagued  the  coal  industry  aiid 
have  had  a  very  adverse  effect  on  the 
economy  of  the  coal  regions. 

In  connection  with  its  investigation, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Emergency  Pi.m- 
ning  has  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  J  P. 
Routh,  chairman  of  the  board,  the  Put- 
son  Co.,  New  York,  which  operates  roal 
mines  in  my  district.  This  ver>-  f.ne 
statement  on  the  need  for  control^  on 
residual  oil  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention, and  I  believe  it  merits  the  i  on- 
sideration  of  the  Congress. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.-  in 
the  Record,  I  include  Mr.  Routh's  letter 
toOEP: 

The  Ptttston  Co.. 
New  York.  N.Y..  June  4,  19^5. 
The  Honorable  Buford  Ellington, 
Director,  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  Ellington  :  In  1959  It  was  re^  og- 
nized  that  the  national  security  of  this  coun- 
try required  a  strong  domestic  energy  Indus- 
try encompassing  both  coel  and  oU  to  eua- 
tain  the  energy  requirements  of  our  cor. li try 
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in  time  of  emergency.  It  was  apparent  that 
:!■.,  unlimited  flow  of  foreign  residual  oU 
uio  this  country  could  Jeopardize  the  attain- 
P.!.  nt  of  this  goal  by  adversely  affecting  our 
ei.crey  industry  in  the  two  areas  of  domestic 
CO  I  and  oU.  The  importation  of  Inerpen- 
fivj  foreign  residual  oU  would  make  the  Ap- 
p;i  ichian  coal  Industry  uncompetitive  and 
t;.v>s  seriously  affect  not  only  the  continued 
gr  Ath  of  the  industry  but  contribute  to  the 
St.  dy  decline  and  possibly  the  elimination 
of  "he  Appalachian  coal  Industry. 

.he  Appalachian  coal  industry,  as  its  name 
ui'lies,  refers  to  coal  produced  in  the  Ap- 
p.;  ichian  area  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
M.  viand,  West  Virginia.  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
Tu  Kv.  This  coal,  particularly  from  north - 
en  West  Virginia,  takes  the  lowest  freight 
r.  es  to  the  eastern  seaboard  and  supplies  by 
:\i.-  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  for  that 
ni.  ■  ket. 

Ilie  same  adverse  effect  would  be  felt  in  the 
do'iestic  oil  Industry  with  respect  to  con- 
ti!  .ed  exploration  for  the  necessary  build- 
WY-  of  oil  reserves  In  this  country,  since  the 
CO  •  of  domestic  oil  would  also  not  be  com- 
pe  live  with  foreign  residual  oil.  Therefore. 
an  '11  import  control  program  was  Instituted 
u!..:h  was  designed  to  stimulate  our  Appa- 
:,>>  .ian  coal  and  oil  industries  so  that  in 
t:r  es  of  emergency  we  could  have  a  self- 
su  'aining  energy  industry.  The  necessity 
for  national  security  is  as  strong  today  as  it 
w  -  in  1959  or  perhaps  stronger  In  view  of 
thr  current  Caribbean  crisis.  The  economic 
m.  .let  of  an  oil  import  program  on  the  Ap- 
pa.  chlan  coal  and  oil  industries  should  be 
ar.i:  must  be  a  secondary  consideration  be- 
lli; d  the  larger  purpose  of  national  security. 

;  ne  Pittston  Go.  Is  the  fourth  largest  com- 
r:  \'ial  producer  of  bltiuninous  coal  in  this 
C'  :;try  and  is  the  largest  independent 
tt.  ■:esale  distributor  of  heating  oils,  includ- 
ir.  residual  oil,  along  the  eastern  seaboard. 
B  •  :i  divisions  market  primarily  in  New  Eng- 
irt; i  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  and 
bc'  \  have  been  carried  on  by  this  company 
:.:  ;nany  years  prior  to  the  inception  of  the 
oi:    inport  program. 

.4  long  as  increases  in  residual  imports 
ar.  based  on  increased  consumption  and 
Q.-  nes  in  domestic  production,  it  is  our 
p-f  ion  that  the  program  is  a  workable  one. 
I'  -presents  a  balance  between  free  flow  of 
mv  irts  and  a  complete  restriction  of  impvorts. 
K  'm.plete  free  flow  of  imjxjrts  of  excessive 
>■.  .3  of  imp>ort  Increases  v?ill  have  fxirther 
hri:  "iful  Impact  on  coal's  economic  health  as 
wc-  .  as  the  people  of  Appalachia.  Addition- 
s'.'.- there  Is  great  risk  in  a  full  commitment 
of  ur  energy  fuel  needs  and  markets  to  for- 
e:?..  resources.  Every  coal-producing  coun- 
tr,-  \n  the  world  has  recognized  this,  and  in 
ea>  1  one  of  these  countries  some  form  of 
re.  riction,  such  as,  quotas,  tariffs,  govem- 
n.r  t  purchasing  or  high  import  duties.  Is 
pr  ticed.  They  are  unwilling  to  jeopardize 
th  r  national  security  by  depending  solely 
on  im^ported  fuel  for  their  energy  require- 
r-;  t«.  A  study  of  such  coal-producing 
CM  atries  as  Germany,  England,  Prance.  Bel- 
r.  -w.  Holland  and  Japan  will  quickly  verify 
ti.  statement.  On  the  other  hand,  a  com- 
ple  e  restriction  of  imports  would  be  harm- 
'•^;.  TO  friendly  foreign  sources  and  put  an 
i!r.  rirkable  requirement  on  ovir  Appalachian 
£•■■  and  oil  Industries  and  severely  deplete 
r.     iral  resources. 

^  lat  the  present  program  is  workable  i."? 
<•■  ^nced  by  the  fact  that  the  price  of  resid- 
u  .  fuels  to  consumers  is  equal  or  below 
pr.  cs  at  the  beginning  of  the  program.  The 
pr:  e  of  coal  to  consumers  has  correspond - 
Ir.L  y  declined  despite  rises  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
J!  -  index.  The  fact  that  growth  and  com- 
P«^  ion  exist  withto  the  industry  under  the 
"i-  nipK>rt  program  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
'■'■■  since  mandatory  controls  have  been  in- 
f  ted.  the  original  29  Importers  have  ex- 
P  led  to  62  and  there  are  over  a  dozen  more 
Cv    iwater  facilities  avaUable. 

''  "hat  is  needed  now  is  a  long-term  regula- 
ti'         Within    such    a    framework,    a    large 


voliune  of  postponed  capital  expenditures  In- 
volving mlUions  of  dollars  In  the  Appalachian 
area  can  be  committed  and  long-term  coal 
and  oU  sales  contracts  can  be  made.  In  only 
this  manner  can  a  healthy  domestic  eneiigy 
industry  plan  for  the  future. 

While  national  security  Ik,  of  course,  the 
most  important  and  the  very  first  considera- 
tion in  discussing  the  oU  Import  law.  It  Is 
well,  nevertheless,  to  point  out  some  ctf  the 
other  factors  Involved. 

( 1 )  It  Is  obvious  that  to  obtain  the  cheap- 
est sotirce  of  any  commodity  or  material 
there  must  be  competltloiL  Therefore,  in 
spite  of  much  propaganda,  Uae  only  hope  of 
New  England  and  the  eastern  seaboard  for 
obtaining  a  cheap  source  of  fuel  for  their 
energy  requirements,  both  today  and  tomor- 
row, is  to  preserve  a  healthy,  competitive  coal 
indvistry.  The  price  of  resldvuil  oU  has  gone 
down  since  the  quota  law  has  been  estab- 
lished because  coal  prices  have  gone  down  at 
the  pithead  and  coal  raU  freight  rates  have 
been  reduced  as  much  as  $1.50  a  tcai.  Resid- 
ual oU  cargo  prices  in  New  isngland  have 
dropped  since  the  quota  became  effective 
from  $2.26  per  barrel  to  $2.06  per  barrel. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Europe,  where  the 
coal  industry  is  not  competitive  and  prices 
are  much  higher  (American  coal  delivered 
to  European  countries  sells  from  $3  to  $5  a 
ton  less  than  coal  produced  in  these  coun- 
tries) residual  oU,  with  the  same  and  In 
many  cases  lower  freight  rates,  sells  at  a 
considerably  higher  price  than  it  does  along 
the  Eastern  seaboard. 

( 2 1  The  loss  of  the  Eastern  coal  market  to 
the  Appalachian  coal-producing  area  Is  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  poverty  In  that  region 
of  otu-  country.  The  Appalachian  area,  as 
we  all  know,  is  mountainous  and  has  only 
one  great  natural  resource  left;  namely,  bitu- 
minous coal.  The  coal  miner,  averaging  $25 
to  $50  per  day  virith  fringe  benefits.  Is  the 
real  difference  between  prosperity  and  pov- 
erty throughout  this  area.  In  Pittston  on 
Jantiary  1.  1964.  we  were  forced  to  close  douTi 
two  mines  in  the  Appalachian  area  which 
in  the  previous  year  produced  approximately 
1,450.000  tons  of  coal.  As  a  result  this  reve- 
nue was  lost  to  the  hard-pressed  Eastern  rail- 
roads, and  some  425  coal  miners  lost  their 
Jobs  and  are  now  on  unemployment  relief. 
If  it  had  not  been  tor  the  constant  erosion 
of  the  eastern  market  because  of  the  im- 
portation of  greater  and  greater  quantities  of 
residual  oil,  these  miners  woiUd  unques- 
tionably be  at  work  today. 

(3)  The  balance  of  payments  is,  of  course, 
affected  materially  by  the  importation  of  re- 
sidual oil,  which  has  averaged  Increases  of 
17  percent  each  year  while  demand  has  In- 
creased approximately  2  percent  per  year. 
The  amount  to  be  Imported  in  the  current 
quota  period  of  745,000  barrels  per  day,  val- 
ued at  almost  a  half  million  dollars  annually, 
contributes  materially  to  the  unfavorable 
baance-of-|>ayment6  position. 

In  summary,  frcxn  our  experience  in  both 
ol  and  coal,  we  believe  It  Is  Imperative  to 
have  a  reasonable  oil  Import  quota  law  pri- 
marily for  national  security  and  for  the  addi- 
tional reasons  enumerated  above. 

Tranking  you,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

J.  P.  Rotn-H. 


Memorial  Day,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or   NKW   JEBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16. 1965 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  copy  of  a  ^>eech 


delivered  by  Robert  K  Germond,  com- 
mander of  Mercer  County  Barracks.  No. 
1895.  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  XJSJi... 
Trenton,  N.J.,  commemorating  Memorial 
Day,  1965.  Commander  Germ<«d  has 
expresed  in  words  for  all  of  us  our 
thoughts  on  this  special  day  of  remem- 
brance : 

[From  the    Hamilton  Life] 
Memorial  Dat,  StnroAT  Mat  30,  1965 

The  regular  naonthly  meeting  of  the  Mer- 
cer County  Barracks  1895  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  Inclusive  wtU  be  held  on  Thursday 
evening.  May  27,  1965,  at  8  p.m.,  at  344 
Hamilton  Avenue,  the  home  of  the  "Itams." 

Commander  Robert  E.  Germond  wm  de- 
liver the  following  pre-Memorlal  Day  trib- 
ute. 

Today,  America  bows  her  head  In  mourn- 
ing tribute.  Today,  the  proud  Stars  and 
Stripes  dip  in  salute. 

For  this  is  the  day  when  we  honor  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  that  the  UiUted 
States  might  be  a  strong,  unified,  and  free 
nation. 

This  Is  the  day  when  we  who  look  forward 
hopefully  to  tomorrow,  stop  briefly  to  think 
of  those  for  whom  time  stands  eternally  stlU. 

But  It  must  be  something  more  than  Just 
a  day  when  we  reverently  remember  our  war 
dead  and  once  more  hon<M-  their  deeds  of 
valor  and  their  great  sacrifice.  It  Is  a  tUne 
when  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  action — ac- 
tion that  will  keep  these  heroic  dead  forever 
a  living  force  In  our  Nation. 

They  went  to  war  from  homes  as  warm  and 
secure  as  yours  and  nunc.  They  left  behind 
parents,  wife,  and  children  as  dearly  loved  as 
those  who  are  at  our  sides  today. 

They  went  to  war  because  the  security  of 
their  Nation  was  at  stake,  and  with  it  the 
sectirlty  of  those  homes  and  those  families. 
They  went  to  fight  for  a  cause  in  which  many 
of  us  also  fought. 

And  we  who  fought  beside  them  know  that 
they  fought  to  preserve  a  way  of  life  we  have 
aU  found  good.  They  did  not  go  t>ecause 
they  sought  death  on  a  battlefield.  It  was 
because  they  wanted  life  in  a  free  country — 
life  for  their  loved  ones,  for  us  and  for  them- 
selves. 

You  and  I  are  living  the  life  that  was  de- 
nied them,  and  for  that  reason  we  have  a 
responsibility  which  will  be  ours  so  long 
as  we  shall  live. 

First  of  all,  we  must  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  preserve  this  freedom  which  has 
been  so  dearly  bought.  That,  I  feel  sure, 
is  the  one  admonition  which  comes  to  us 
unanimously  from  oiu'  hero  dead.  "We 
died  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom,"  they  re- 
mind us.     "You  must  live  for  It." 

Yes,  we  must  so  live  that  we  keep  liberty 
always  the  unquenchable  flame  In  our  torch. 
We  must  so  live  that  we  protect  against  all 
threats  the  Inborn  dignity  of  man  as  an  In- 
dividual. 

In  Its  broadest  asp>ects  this  means  of  course 
combating  the  antagonistic  Idealogles 
which  may  threaten  us.  But  they  must  be 
combated  sanely  and  reasonably  and  not 
with  the  heated  passion  that  breeds  bigotry, 
factionsr-hatred.  and  even  war. 

If  we  work  to  make  man's  lot  constantly 
better  in  our  own  Nation  and  to  relieve  suf- 
fering abroad,  wherever  that  is  possible:  if 
we  strive  always  to  understand  our  neighbor, 
to  respect  his  point  of  view  Instead  of  re- 
senting It.  we  will  have  gone  far  toward  real- 
izing our  goal. 

This,  as  I  said,  is  the  broad  aspect  of  our 
responsibility  as  a  peace-loving  Nation. 
We  are  a  Nation  which  traditionally  seeks 
peace.  We  must  now  be  a  Nation  which 
fights  valiantly  for  peace. 

But  what  of  the  everyday  responsibili- 
ties that  have  been  placed  upon  our  shoul- 
ders by  men  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  cause 
of  peace. 

There  are  those  responslbUltles,  you  know, 
and  when  we  accepted  the  security  bought 
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by  our  neighbor's  blood,  we  inevlatably  ac- 
cepted tbose  responsibilities,  too. 

They  are  much  more  than  the  mere  memo- 
rial service,  moving  as  it  may  be,  and  more 
than  tears  shed  In  reverent  memory,  no  mat- 
ter how  heartfelt.  They  are  very  special  re- 
sponsibilities which  have  resulted  from  the 
individual  sacrifices  of  men  and  women  who 
have  fought  in  our  wars. 

First  of  all.  of  course,  I  believe  we  all 
recognize  the  duty  we  have  to  the  dependents 
of  those  who  died  in  service.  It  must  be 
oMi  continuing  responsibility  to  accept 
guardianship  of  them  as  a  sacred  trust,  to 
make  certain  that  they  are  always  secure. 

Then  comes  our  responsibility  to  those 
who,  fighting  beside  those  we  honor  today, 
were  wounded  or  otherwise  disabled  in  the 
same  cause  and  who  will  live  out  their  lives 
with  infirmities  and  disabilities,  injuries, 
and  handicaps  which  are  all  too  often  a 
searing  barrier  between  them  and  normal 
life.  If  we  forget  them,  we  are  forgetting, 
too,  in  a  measure,  our  hero  dead.  For  the 
sacrifices  were  side  by  side,  in  the  same 
spirit. 

Therefore,  it  becomes  our  Job  to  see  that 
the  greatest  measure  of  comfort  and  assist- 
ance is  given  to  these  aging  veterans.  We 
should  see  to  it  that  sufScient  hospitals  to 
accommodate  these  broken  bodies  and  broken 
minds,  are  kept  open,  fxilly  equipped,  fully 
staffed,  and  occupied. 

Today,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans 
of  our  wars  are  patients  in  hospitals  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  But  another 
20,000  are  outside  these  hospitals,  awaiting 
admission. 

We  must  put  forth  every  effort  to  see  that 
these  hospitals  and  beds  and  medical  and 
scientific  staffs  are  continually  provided  to 
ease  their  suffering  and  restore  their  health. 

Tou  will  ask  how  you  can  do  this  as  a 
single  individual,  with  only  one  vote.  Well, 
your  vote  and  your  vote,  combined  with 
my  vote  and  the  votes  of  your  neighbors, 
all  put  together  have  considerable  weight 
with  a  Congressman.  And  that  weight  we 
should  combine  to  put  behind  the  rehabili- 
tation and  legislative  program  of  the  aging 
veterans. 

You  can  urge  your  President  and  your 
Ck>ngressman's  support,  to  keep  the  hos- 
pitals open  and  the  reconunendation  that 
legislation  be  adopted,  providing  adequate 
pensions  for  the  aging  veterans. 

This  must  always  be  safeguarded  against 
the  forces  which  seek  economy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  have  the  least  but  who 
have  sacrificed  the  most. 

Actually,  these  are  easy  ways  in  which  to 
discharge  our  debt  to  those  who  have  made 
possible  for  us  a  way  of  life  unique  among 
all  others  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  All  they 
want  is  the  opportunity  to  share  that  way 
of  life  with  us.  Have  any  of  us  today  a 
better  right? 

Let  us  here  today,  gathered  in  solemn 
tribute  to  our  fallen  heroes,  resolve  that  our 
tribute  will  be  a  living  one,  a  vital  force 
throughout  our  future. 

Let  us  constitute  ourselves  in  effect  our 
brothers  keepers,  accepting  that  trust  from 
those  who  held  it  so  sacred  that  they  died 
for  it. 

Let  us  remember — alwavs. 


Southwestern  Pennsylvania  on  the  Move 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PMfNSYLVAMTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10, 1965 

Mr.   MOORHEAD.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Regional  Industrial  Development  Corp., 


of  southwestern  PennsylTania,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  economic  growth  of  nine 
counties  in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  1  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  to 
another  chapter  in  its  story  of  "South- 
western Pennsylvania  on  the  Move": 

Southwestern  Pennsylvania  on  the  Move 
industrial  park 

In  order  to  further  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Pittsburgh  area,  the  Regional 
Industrial  Development  Corp.  secured  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  AUegheny  County  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  O'Hara  Township  located  a  short  dis- 
tance northeast  of  the  city  of  Pittsbxu-gh. 
This  land  is  now  under  development  as  the 
RIDC  Allegheny  County  Industrial  Park. 

The  park  is  esctremely  well  located  in  re- 
spect to  rapidly  developing  expressway  pat- 
terns. There  will  soon  be  an  Interchange  of 
the  Allegheny  Valley  Expressway  on  the  prop- 
erty to  provide  quick  access  to  downtown 
Pittsburgh  8  miles  to  the  southwest,  and  the 
Allegheny  Valley  interchange  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike  approximately  4  miles 
away.  The  Allegheny  Valley  Expressway  will 
follow  the  Allegheny  River  in  a  northeastern 
direction  and  link  the  Pittsburgh  region  with 
the  Keystone  Shortway — an  entirely  new  part 
of  the  Interstate  System  crossing  Penn- 
sylvania in  an  east-west  direction. 

The  RIDC-Allegheny  County  Industrial 
Park  is  a  well-planned  open  space  Industrial 
park  designed  to  provide  valuable  benefits  for 
new  and  expanding  manufactiu-ing  and  serv- 
ice Industries.  With  exceCent  residential 
areas  close  by  it  will  also  attract  the  interest 
of  companies  seeking  research  facility  loca- 
tions. It  will  offer  an  attractive  and  eco- 
nomic environment  with  cotnpatlble  neigh- 
bors, long-term  values,  and  an  all-inclusive 
service  which  avoids  site  dwelopment,  zon- 
ing, utility,  access  and  other  related  prob- 
lems. 

As  i>art  of  the  development  plan  RIDC  is 
prepared  to  provide  a  time  and  money  saving 
site  and  building  "package"  consisting  of  a 
custom  tailored  design,  quality  construction 
and  a  wide  choice  of  attractive  and  liberal 
financing  plans. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  tJie  metropolitan 
area  this  planned  Industrial  park  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  essential  framework  for 
harnessing  of  physical  facilities  so  vital  for 
economic  growth  and  stability.  It  is  the 
community's  way  of  demonstrating,  in  a  most 
tangible  form,  its  strong  interest  and  assis- 
tance in  aiding  the  growth  of  both  new  and 
expanding  companies. 

RIDC  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  provide 
specific  information  on  this  park  or  others 
located  in  southwestern  Permsylvania 

VITAL     LOCATION     FACTORS 

Markets:  From  the  standpoint  of  close 
relation  to  industrial  markets  and  major 
population  centers,  the  southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania region  enjoj's  tremendous  advan- 
tages. Within  a  500-mile  radius  are  15  of 
the  top  20  industrial  markets  of  the  country, 
representing  almost  75  percent  of  the  total 
industrial  buying  power.  Within  this  same 
sphere  on  Influence  lives  more  than  half  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  with  high 
Income  levels  and  purchasing  power.  For 
the  Industrial  manufacturer,  or  the  producer 
of  consumer  goods,  this  is  indeed  a  strategic 
location. 

Labor:  With  its  long  history  as  one  of  the 
industrial  centers  of  the  country  south- 
western Pennsylvania  has  an  abundant  labor 
supply,  readily  adaptable  and  trainable  to 
the  requirements  of  new  Industries.  Increas- 
ing emphasis  on  vocational  and  technical 
schools,  plus  the  Joint  efforts  of  industry. 
State  government  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  development  of  retraining  pro- 
grams, assures  a  steadily  increasing  number 
of  skilled  workers  to  meet  the  needs  of  new 
and  expanding  industry. 


Transportation:  Few  areas  in  the  entire 
country  enjoy  the  combination  of  transp'  r- 
tation  faculties  which  serve  the  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  region.  It  is  a  hub  of  ma; or 
east-west  rail  lines.  The  "port"  of  Pit;-- 
burgh  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  River  connet  ;s 
with  the  vast  inland  waterways  system  .;; 
the  way  to  New  Orleans.  A  complex  o; 
modem  highways  and  turnpikes  provK;cs 
swift  movement  of  goods  and  people.  T-.e 
Greater  Pittsburgh  Airport  is  one  of  !  .e 
cotmtry's  busiest  air  terminals.  In  varit). 
accessibility  and  capacity — this  is  transp.  r- 
tation  to  meet  every  need. 

Utilities:  For  every  conceivable  industral 
or  commercial  need,  there  is  an  abund;;!.i 
supply  of  electric  power,  natural  gas,  oil  a.ici 
coal  readily  available  throughout  this  art.i 
Development  of  EHV  (extra  high  voltain  i 
transmission  lines  carrying  power  at  500  i 'lO 
volts  and  new  techniques  of  undergroi,..ci 
storage  of  gas  means  unlimited  reserves  ..i 
these  major  energy  sources.  The  extens.e 
flood  control  program  has  not  only  providtd 
a  safety  factor,  but  has  served  to  stabi'i.ze 
the  tremendous  volume  of  water  esseir  ..i 
to  expanding  industry  and  to  increased  ;  r:- 
vate  use. 

Education:  Prom  the  broad  base  of  ex.  ..- 
lent  public  and  private  schools  and  junior 
colleges,  the  opportunities  for  the  highe.'^t 
levels  of  learning  have  expanded  steadily  ;n 
southwestern  Pennsylvania.  The  Univers.ty 
of  Pittsburgh,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Duquesne  University,  and  other  •  :-.e 
institutions  in  the  region  offer  a  wide  var.t  ly 
of  undergraduate  courses.  Professional  .  ::d 
graduate  schools,  with  access  to  both  pi:r.  ic 
and  private  research  facilities,  place  this  .  ei 
in  the  forefront  of  educational  centers 

There  follows  excerpts  from  my  :  e- 
marks  on  foreign  afEairs  delivered  to  .he 
Wisconsin  State  Democratic  conveniion 
on  July  12 : 

Abroad,  we  face  a  troubled  world.  We  1.  ve 
moved  to  meet  the  challenge.  Through  :  od 
for  peace,  we  are  marshaling  otir  most  r:- 
flcient  industry — farming — to  move  tow a:.-i  .i 
world  in  which  no  child  will  go  to  sleep  at 
night  crjring  with  hunger.  With  our  Pt  xe 
Corps,  thousands  of  young  Americans  .ire 
fighting  hopelessness  and  poverty  in  he 
greatest  adventure  of  the  age.  Our  deft  .>es 
axe  stronger  than  ever,  but  with  the  test  :,ir. 
treaty  we  have  shown  our  determinatio:  :o 
reduce  the  chance  of  an  atomic  war  wMch 
would  make  our  earth  as  lifeless  as  the  m.    n 

But  violence  and  turmoil  still  erupt  in  ;,.r- 
off  places,  bringing  strange  names  into  he 
headlines  of  our  hometown  pai>ers. 

This  is  a  world  that  we  Americans  o:  ".he 
1960's  did  not  create.  We  are  the  inheritors 
of  the  legacy  of  the  past. 

In  the  two  current  hotspots.  we  sti-.i-i?ie 
not  only  against  Communists  but  ap.Tiiist 
deep-rooted  causes  of  conflict  and  ingr.;K.fd 
suspicions  of  our  motives  and  purposes 

In  Vietnam,  the  fighting  has  been  goir.t:  on 
intermittently  for  a  quarter  century.  The 
French  attempted  to  hold  on  to  their  colrni;'.! 
empire  in  French  Indochina  after  World  Wat 
II.  After  they  lost  and  Vietnam  became  :..i;.' 
Communist,  a  succession  of  Saigon  go.  rn- 
ments  has  failed  to  achieve  real  social  rr .  t.t. 
or  to  create  anything  like  a  governmer.  :f. 
by.  and  for  the  people.  Thus  we,  the  V:  ::t-d 
States,  find  ourselves  a  Western  n.  ion 
largely   going    it   alone    in    Asia. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  memLry  :? 
strong  of  our  occupation  of  the  country  ■viih 
Marines  from  1916  to  1924.  The  bloody  Pru- 
JUlo  dictatorship  worked  its  will  for  yt-^-TS 
with  little  opposition  from  the  United  S:.  tes. 
When  the  constitutional  and  democratic  cov- 
ernment  of  President  Bosch  was  overt!,'  «n 
by  a  military  coup  In  September  1963.  .ve  a: 
first  took  no  action  and  then  recognizet;  he 
dictators. 

Now  we  have  again  sent  our  troops  in'  'he 
Caribbean. 
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Miss  Velmarae  Dunn,  of  Hammond,  La., 
Supervisor  of  English  and  Speech  at 
Southeastern  High  School,  Exemplifies 
a  Truly  Great  and  Dedicated  Person  in 
Our  Teaching  Profession  and  Typifies 
Education  in  Its  Highest  Degree 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF    LOUISIANA 

I V  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16, 1965 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  finest  ladies  I  have 
ever  known  in  my  life,  and  one  of  our 
best,  English  teachers.  Miss  Velmarae 
Dunn  of  my  hometown  of  Hammond,  La. 

At  the  end  of  a  remarkably  devoted 
career  of  teaching  English  and  speech  in 
both  Hammond  High  School  and  South- 
ea.'^tern  High  in  Hammond.  La.,  Miss 
Velmarae  Dunn,  supervisor  of  E&iglish 
and  speech  at  Southeastern  High,  will 
retire  this  month  after  44  years  of. un- 
selfish dedication  to  the  students  of 
Hammond. 

Many  years  ago.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  honor  and  the  privilege,  myself,  to 
be  a  student  of  Miss  E>unn's  in  her  Eng- 
lisli  and  speech  classes  in  Hammond 
Hi-h.  As  Hook  back  on  my  experiences 
in  her  classes  and  the  many  things  she 
taiuht  me,  I  realize  now  more  than  ever 
before  the  gift  which  this  great  lady 
bet-rowed  upon  me.  She  gave  me  an 
excellent  and  thorough  grotmding  in 
En-lish  grammar,  and  instilled  in  me 
and  so  many  of  my  fellow  students,  a 
great  appreciation  of  literature  which  I 
have  held  dear  to  this  day.  Not  only  did 
she  teach  me  the  fundamentals  of  good 
and  imaginative  usage  of  the  English 
lan-uage,  but  also  Miss  Dunn,  by  her 
own  example,  strengthened  my  charac- 
ter and  fired  my  ambition  to  study 
harder  in  college  and  to  pursue  knowl- 
ed,ie  for  its  own  sake  all  my  life. 

Miss  Dunn  also  taught  my  two  sons, 
James  Hobson,  Jr.  "Hobby."  and  Ben- 
jamin "Benjy"  Morrison,  at  Southeast- 
ern High  School  many  years  later.  My 
two  boys  also  had,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fine 
exposure  to  this  wonderful  lady's  devo- 
tion to  her  students  and  her  energetic, 
imnuinative  mind.  I  know  that  they,  too. 
ha\ >■  benefited  from  this  experience  with 
Mi.-^^Dunn. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  cite  some 
of  :  he  highlights  of  this  remarkable 
lady  s  career.  Miss  EKinn  received  both 
her  B.A.  and  her  M.A.  degrees  in  English 
at  r'ne  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Siie  returned  to  her  hometown  of 
Hair.mond.  and  began  her  teaching  ca- 
ret: at  Hammond  High  School  in  1921. 

Iv.  1927.  while  teaching  at  Hammond 
Him.,  she  sponsored  and  initiated  a 
chapter  of  the  National  Honor  Society. 

I'..  1941,  she  assumed  her  present  ekjsI- 
tion  at  Southeastern  High,  and  in  1951, 
she  .-i)onsored  the  installation  of  another 
chapter  of  the  National  Honor  Society 
there. 


Miss  Dunn  also,  has  helped  Install 
chapters  at  PonchatoiUa  High  and  Ward- 
line  Junior  High. 

At  Southeastern,  Miss  Dunn  Is  sponsor 
of  the  Scribbler's  Club  and  Great  Books 
Club. 

In  appreciation,  students  In  the  past 
have  dedicated  an  annual  to  Miss  Dunn, 
and  this  year  are  naming  the  new  orga- 
nization, of  the  F^lture  Teachers  of 
America,  the  Velmarae  Dunn  Chapter. 

After  retiring.  Miss  Dunn  is  antici- 
pating teaching  English  during  the  sum- 
mer session  at  SLC,  as  she  has  done  in 
the  several  seasons  of  the  past. 

Also,  she  will  have  time  to  devote  her 
time  to  community  projects  and  hobbies, 
which  include  writing,  gcxKl  music, 
drama,  reading,  and  bridge. 

An  Episcopalian.  Miss  Dunn  is  also  a 
member  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  Delta 
Kappa  Gamma,  Kappa  Delta,  Pi;  Blue 
Violet;  NEA;  LEA;  PTA;  Langxiage-Arts 
Club.  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women,  and  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English. 

For  these  reasons,  and  many  more,  I 
am  very  grateful  to  Miss  Dunn  for  her 
exemplary  contribution  to  my  education, 
and  I  know  I  speak  for  all  the  people  of 
Hammond  area  who  themselves  were 
students  of  Miss  Dunn's  or  whose  chil- 
dren benefited  from  this  gracious  lady's 
wisdom  and  devotion  to  her  important 
duties  in  education.  She  has  so  Justly 
earned  the  respect,  appreciation,  and 
commendation  from  all  of  our  citizens 
for  her  outstanding  career. 


Endorsement  of  President  Johnson's 
Policy  on  Vietnam 


does  the  opinion  of  the  student  body  in 
one  of  this  Nation's  finest  universities. 
AddlticHial  re^?ect  must  l>e  paid  to  this 
fine  resoluticm  with  the  realization  that 
several  thousand  of  our  iinlverslty  stu- 
dents know  full  wdl  that  t>y  assisting;  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  in  their 
fierce  struggle  against  a  combination  of 
forces,  including  the  communistic  North 
Vietnamese  Government,  Red  China, 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  this  Nation  has 
committed  its  full  power  and  resources 
to  the  defense  of  freedom  and  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  freemen  everywhere. 
It  is  good  to  see  that  this  r^resentative 
group  of  young  American  men  and 
women  fully  realize  that  our  fi.ght  in 
Vietnam  is  not  merely  a  token  resistance 
in  a  remote  sc>ot  somewhere  in  southeast 
Asia  but  that  it  Is,  in  fact,  a  full  scale 
operation  which  they  consider  a  front- 
line battle  for  the  preservation,  not  alone 
of  our  American  way  of  life,  but  of  the 
basic  principles  of  him:ian  decency,  self- 
government,  and  absolute  freedom  from 
tyranny,  oppression  and  subjugation  to  a 
reign  of  terror. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OF   NEW    MDUCO 
in"  the  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16, 1965 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record,  It 
is  with  a  considerable  amovmt  of  pride 
and  pleasure  that  I  herewith  submit  a 
resolution  recently  adc^ted  by  the  stu- 
dent council  of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  pledging  the  full  support  of  the 
students  at  this  fine  university  to  the 
actions  now  being  taken  by  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  during  the  struggle 
in  Vietnam: 

Whereas  the  foreign  policy  of  the  tJnlted 
States  Ls  of  vital  concern  to  the  students  of 
the  University  of  New  Mexico;  and 

Whereas  the  present  situation  in  Vietnam 
Is  of  great  significance  to  the  students  of 
the  University  of  New  Mexico  as  members 
of  the  world  community:  Be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Student  Council  of  the 
University  of  New  Mexico,  That  the  Student 
Council  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
pledgee  its  support  to  tixe  actions  b^ng 
taken  by  President  Johnson  In  Vietnam. 
Jim  Branch,  Jr. 
Student  Body  President. 

This  resolution  seems  to  me  to  be  of 
singular  Importance ,  r^resenting  as  it 


Wisconsin  Democrats'  and  Republicans' 
Views  on  A^etnam :  Use  the  United  Na- 
tions; or  "More  Significant  Targ^ets 
North  Vietnam 


"in 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  16.  1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wiscon- 
sin's Democrats  and  Republicans  con- 
tinue the  debate  on  our  policy  in  south- 
eastern Asia. 

This  week  the  Wisconsin  State  Demo- 
cratic convention,  assembled  at  Green 
Bay.  adopted  the  following  resolution  on 
foreign  affairs,  stressing  the  need  for  a 
United  Nations  presence  in  southeast 
Asia: 

InternationaJ  trouble  spots  such  as  Viet- 
nam represent  complex  problems  that  are 
not  only  military,  but  social,  political,  and 
economic  as  well.  American  policy  must  re- 
flect an  Etdequate  balance  between  the  basic 
tenents  of  international  diplomacy:  The  con- 
stant readiness  to  negotiate:  the  wise  and 
prudent  use  of  power;  and  the  willingness  to 
employ  economic  strength  to  help  construct 
stable  societies. 

It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  peace  in  south- 
east Asia  can  be  secured  by  ccHiipletely  un- 
conditional negotiations  about  Vietnam  with 
all  actual  parties  to  the  conflict  and  we  en- 
dorse efforts  of  the  Johnson  administration 
directed  to  this  end.  We  urge  that  the 
United  Nations  be  enlisted  in  this  cause,  and 
we  ask  that  the  United  Nations  be  called 
upon  to  provide  a  presence  In  southeast  Asia. 
In  order  to  pacify  the  area,  conduct  free  elec- 
tions, and  sponsor  Its  economic  development. 

To  further  consolidate  the  peoples  of  the 
free  world,  we  urge  the  further  lowering  of 
tariff  barriers,  and  the  continuance  of  for- 
eign aid  where  It  contributes  to  economic 
and  ixdltlcal  advancement  of  developing  peo- 
ples. We  applaud  the  Peace  Corps  success 
as  a  people-to-people  program  of  interna- 
tional understanding. 
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If  we  and  the  world  are  to  find  a  peaceful 
and  secvire  future,  we  must  seek  It  In  part- 
nership   with    other    nations.      We    must 

strengthen  our  regional  alliances  and  adopt 
them  to  changing  needs. 

We  continue  our  vigorous  support  of  the 
United  Nations  as  mankind's  greatest  hope 
for  peace. 

The  results  of  our  actions  In  Vietnam  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  Illustrate  the  limi- 
tations on  our  power  as  a  single  nation  to 
create  a  world  in  which  all  men  may  pros- 
per in  peace  and  freedom. 

Recognition  of  these  limitations — that 
even  the  world's  most  powerful  nation  can- 
not do  everything  everj'where — is  not  isola- 
tionism, as  the  Coldwaterites  would  have 
you  believe. 

We  Democrats  In  the  Midwest  fought  the 
old  isolationism  of  the  1930s.  We  came  out 
strong  against  the  notion  that  America 
shoiild  do  nothing,  though  the  civilized 
world  might  be  collapsing  around  us. 

Now  in  the  1960's  let  us  never  adopt  the 
idea  that  America  should  do  everything,  all 
by  itself,  in  a  new  Isolationism. 

The  internationalism  of  the  1960's  must 
be  based  not  on  isolated.  Individual  actions 
in  international  politics,  but  on  concerted 
actions  of  coalitions  of  free  nations. 

We  must  rehabilitate  the  United  Nations 
by  settling  the  assessments  question,  and 
put  It  back  on  its  feet.  We  must  strengthen 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  We 
must  use  them  for  peacekeeping,  for  con- 
ducting free  elections,  for  sponsoring  eco- 
nomic aid,  wherever  we  can — and  that  in- 
cludes Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
We  must  Invoke  them  not  as  a  last  resort, 
but  from  the  first  and  as  a  matter  of  usual 
FKjlicy. 

It  is  the  Goldwaterite  viewpoint  that  con- 
tends that  the  American  people  and  their 
representatives  have  no  right  to  debate  the 
great  issues  of  foreign  policy,  that  debate 
weakens  our  country's  position. 

Thomas  Jefferson  defined  xis  Democrats  as 
"those  who  identify  themselves  with  the  peo- 
ple, have  confidence  in  them,  cherish,  and 
consider  them  as  most  honest  and  safe." 

Well,  we  are  the  Democrats.  And  since  we 
have  confidence  in  the  people,  public  debate 
can  only  strengthen  our  policy  In  its  com- 
mon sense  and  breadth  of  support. 

I'm  proud,  therefore,  that  Democrats  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  have  been  asking 
the  important  questions  about  our  foreign 
policies  and  exploring,  constructively,  the 
alternatives  that  may  be  available. 

Building  world  peace  in  freedom  resem- 
bles building  the  Great  Society  at  home.  It 
takes  the  contributions  and  efforts  of  many 
men  and  nations  working  together,  each  with 
the  same  goal,  each  contributing  his  special 
talents  and  his  wisdom  on  how  the  goal  may 
be  achieved.  That  is  the  America  we  love, 
the  America  that  in  Abraham  Lincoln's 
thrilling  phrase,  can  be  "not  the  terror  of  the 
world,  but  the  encourager  of  the  world." 

Yesterday,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Laird],  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Republican  conference  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  issued  a  fomial  state- 
ment on  Vietnam  policy  in  which  he  said: 

We  may  be  dangerously  close  to  ending 
any  Republican  support  of  our  present  Viet- 
nam   policy. 

James  Reston,  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  June  16,  1965,  described  the  statement 
as  follows : 

In  a  formal  statement,  he  has  criticized 
the  adnainlstration  for  seeking  a  negotiated 
settlement,  for  faUlng  to  aim  at  total 
victory  In  Vietnam,  and  for  using  large 
numbers  of  American  troops  for  limited  ends 
rather  than  using  the  bombers  against  mili- 
tary targets  around  Haiphong. 


"If  otir  objective  Is  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment," Representative  Laird  says,  "it  is  time 
to  use  other  means  than  the  needless  sacrlfi.ce 
of  American  lives  to  attain  that  objective. 
Once  American  troops  are  committed  In  any 
situation,  a  top  priority  objective  must  be  to 
take  those  steps  necessary  to  protect  Amer- 
ican lives  and  minimize  the  number  of 
cas\ialties. 

"One  such  step,  already  long  overdue,  is  to 
retarget  our  bombing  raids  on  more  signifi- 
cant targets  In  North  Vietnam  " 

Representative  L.\ird  does  not  explain  how 
we  are  going  to  achieve  his  dual  objectives  of 
limiting  American  casualties  and  "driving 
the  Communists  out  of  South  Vietnam."  but 
since  there  is  a  lot  of  support  for  this  policy 
at  the  Pentagon,  and  he  is  addressing  a  clever 
poltlcal  argument  to  a  very  political  Presi- 
dent, his  case  is  worth  analysis. 

It  Is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  only 
trouble  with  our  bombing  campaign  is  that 
there  has  not  been  enough  of  it,  that  it  will 
"protect  American  lives"  if  only  we  bomb  the 
populous  supply  areas  In  the  north  within 
the  range  of  the  North  Vietnamese  fighting 
aircraft. 

President  Johnson  is  staying  away  from 
these  precisely  because  he  believes  raiding 
Haiphong  and  Hanoi  will  kill  a  lot  of  civil- 
ians, produce  a  major  invasion  of  the  south 
by  North  Vietnamese  forces  and  thus  tip  the 
power  balance  against  the  Americans  as  well 
as  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  issue  is  worth  debating. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16,  1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rural 
Community  Development  Service  is  con- 
sidering an  imaginative  program  to  help 
make  possible  the  private  development 
of  a  new  type  of  recreation  area  which 
would  be  a  cross  between  a  public  park 
and  the  increasingly  popular  "hobby 
farm." 

This  program,  which  was  outlined  to- 
day by  Rural  Community  Development 
Service  Administrator  Robert  G.  Lewis, 
is  attractive  because  it  ties  together  ex- 
isting Federal  programs  in  a  package 
designed  to  benefit  city  people  while 
strengthening  sagging  rural  economies. 

The  concept  of  recreational  land-use 
projects  aided  by  the  rejjular  services  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  crop- 
land conversion  payments  is  one  element 
of  the  program  of  the  Service  to  make 
sure  that  rural  people  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  benefit  fix)m  the  Federal 
programs  enacted  for  all  Americans. 

Lewis  described  the  Seivice's  program 
in  an  enlightening  speecli  to  the  REA 
annual  field  conference  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  text  of  his  speech  follows : 

The  New  Horizons  for  Rural  America 

(By  Robert  G.   Lewis.  Administrator,  Rural 

Community  Development  Service) 

President  Johnson,  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  February  4,  1965.  pledged  energetic 
action  to  lnstu%  that  full  equality  of  oppor- 


tunity is  made  available  to  all  the  pc  ^le 
who  live  in  rural  America.  In  the  same  :r  fs- 
sage.  the  Presidert  annovmced  the  formrr..cn 

of  the  Rural  Conimunity  Development  S'  rv. 
ice,  with  the  President's  charge  to  carry  ut 
that  pledge. 

Today's  economy  in  the  United  State  >  is 
in  the  course  of  the  longest  period  of  •  u- 
tinuous  prosperity  in  our  history.  M'  n-ji 
after  month,  new  records  are  being  st-  m 
the  volume  of  wealth  being  produced.  M^l 
Americans  are  enjoying  the  highest  s-u.-.ci. 
ard  of  living  in  their  lives,  and  look  for-  rd 
with  confidence  to  contmuing  progres.-: 

But  there  are  millions  of  Americans—  ..e- 
fifth  of  our  people — who  have  not  si  red 
in  the  abundance  that  has  been  granr- .:  :o 
most  of  us. 

Rural  America  contains  nearly  one-  If 
of  these  people  who  do  not  share  ir.  ■  ,,r 
prosperity.  They  live  among  the  30  per  'i.t 
of  our  total  population  who  live  on  :'..:::.s. 
in  the  open  countryside,  and  in  small  t  i;s 
under  2.500  population.  Forty-seven  .  r- 
cent  of  the  Nation's  poverty  exists  in  •  tse 
rural  communities. 

Very  few  farm  families  earn  retun  on 
their  Investment  and  from  their  skill  r.ci 
labor  comparable  to  the  returns  receixfi  in 
other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Gross  farm  income  reached  an  alltime  :..gh 
in  1964.  Net  farm  income  was  higher  ...i; 
year  than  in  1963.  and  it  has  been  higl  •  r  m 
each  of  the  past  4  years  than  in  1960. 

Yet  the  disposable  income  per  peri  :;  ci 
the  farm  population  in  1964  was  only  ..bcji 
60  percent  of  the  average  received  b-  -.iie 
nonfarm  population. 

Fewer  than  400,000  farmers  earn  a  ■  ..ge 
for  their  labor  comparable  to  that  :  a 
skilled  industrial  wage  earner.  $2.46  per  :.  ur. 
and  as  much  as  5-percent  return  on  ..e:r 
investment. 

There  are  between  2  and  3  million  :  .rm- 
ers  who  receive  less  than  a  5-percent  .••'  '.urn 
on  their  investment  and  the  national  riuni- 
mum  hoiu-ly  wage  of  $1.25  per  hour  In 
1960,  there  were  1,600,000  farm  familiei  ..•  ir.g 
m  outright  poverty,  with  family  in  iv.es 
below  $3,000  per  year. 

Not  all  of  the  rural  poor  people  are  ..;:ni- 
ers.  Three-fourths  of  the  people  whj  live 
in  rural  America  neither  live  nor  wcrk  en 
farms.  They  include  former  coal  mir.trs  in 
Appalachia,  Illinois,  and  Iowa;  timber  ork- 
ers  and  iron  and  copper  miners  in  the  '.  pper 
Great  Lakes  region;  and  many  otlit.s  in 
every  rural  county  in  every  State  in  ti.e  Na- 
tion. In  1960,  there  were  2.800.000  rur.  ;  :  :n- 
farm  families  living  in  poverty. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  opportunity  p  p  be- 
tween lu-ban  and  rural  areas  by  relert  e  to 
a  single  field  of  Federal  activity — h- 'uing. 
The  proportion  of  substandard  and  de*enor- 
ating  housing  is  twice  as  high  in  rural  .Amer- 
ica as  in  our  metropolitan  areas.  Almc  ■.  lial; 
the  people  who  live  In  bad  housing  .u  tliis 
country  are  rural  people,  although  the^  com- 
prise only  30  percent  of  the  popi:^-  'icn. 
Yet.  despite  this  heavy  concentration  ^ :  need 
in  the  rural  areas,  the  Federal  Gover..;t:en: 
since  1950  through  the  Federal  Hon?:,  'r'  -^ti- 
ministration  Insurance  programs  ali  :p  !ia= 
helped  to  build  more  than  3  dozen  new 
houses  in  the  cities  and  their  subur.  ;  fc: 
each  single  one  that  has  been  buiit  v.  r  n  -tie 
assistance  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adn;::  <i''a- 
tion  in  rural  conununities. 

Or  consider  the  manpower  devA  rp.'.er.t 
and  training  program,  administered  'y  x^'f 
Department  of  Labor.  Its  purpose  ;s  i-  pro- 
vide specific  and  intensive  training  -i  i^^ 
skills.  Certainly  such  a  program  i.=  ■  eded 
urgently  in  rural  areas — where  reg'.;i  '  »^0''''" 
cational  opportunities  all  too  often  h.  '  -  '^'^" 
far  below  par. 

The  RCDS  staff  has  Just  completed  eries 
of  representative  spot  checks  on  the  r.ctua. 
training  programs  conducted  under  tl-^  ni.ir.- 
power    development    and    training    jr  rra-T. 
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du.-ing  the  past  year.  We  examined  the 
number  and  proportion  of  the  training  proj- 
ects conducted  in  rural  areas,  or  towns  and 
cities  under  10,000  population — where  46  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  people  live. 

We  found  that  only  3.4  percent  of  the 
training  projects  were  conducted  In  these 
rural  areas  and  small  towns. 

And  we  foimd  that  only  3.1  percent  of  the 
tot.:il  ntmnber  of  trainees  who  participated 
were  in  the  niral  and  smalltown  projects. 

Similar  disparities  In  service,  although  not 
to  '.he  same  degree,  can  be  found  In  educa- 
tion, in  employment  counseling.  In  youth 
employment.  In  health  services,  in  commu- 
nity facilities.  In  industrial  development,  in 
antipoverty  programs,  and  many  other  Fed- 
er.il  programs. 

Why  is  this? 

Tiie  Federal  agencies  want  to  extend  their 
services  Into  rural  areas.  What  they  have 
lacked  is  the  administrative  means  of  deal- 
ing with  widely  scattered  rxiral  residents  and 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  nu-al  communities. 

R -^member.  Federal  agencies  cannot  impose 
the:r  programs  on  the  rural  people  or  the 
loc.d  communities.  The  rural  people  must, 
(1)  learn  about  the  program,  (2)  decide  lo- 
cally how  they  can  make  use  of  It,  and  (3) 
sub.nit  an  application  in  a  form  that  can  be 
con-iderj^  by  the  agency. 

This  noLj  sound  simple.  But  In  fact,  the 
proolem  is  enormously  complex.  To  ac- 
quaint rural  leaders  all  over  America  with 
tlie  specific  benefits  available  in  the  numer- 
ous and  constantly  changing  Federal  pro- 
grr.i.is  requires  n.  gigantic  Job  of  technical 
ass;.-tance. 

Obviously,  each  agency  cannot  have  an 
oE^e  in  every  rural  county.  The  answer,  as 
the  President's  message  makes  clear.  Is  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  does 
have  one  or  more  offices  In  every  rural 
county,  mtist  somehow  help  the  other  agen- 
cies to  reach  these  rural  people. 

The  central  responsibility  for  coordinating 
the  entire  "outreach"  function  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  Rural  Commimity  Develop- 
ment Service. 

Tnrough  the  new  and  unprecedented  "out- 
reacii  function,"  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  cooperate  with  other  Departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
helping  them  to  perform  their  official  ad- 
ministrative duties  and  meeting  their  re- 
spon-ibilities  to  serve  people  even  in  the 
most  remote  of  rural  conununities. 

I  will  attempt  to  describe,  in  a  brief  and 
general  way,  the  long-range  plans  which  we 
proii  >se  to  perform  this  new  function. 

F;rst.  through  systematic  and  continuous 
confutation,  RCDS  and  each  Federal  agency 
adn.nistering  a  service  needed  by  rural  peo- 
ple will  define  those  services  that  are  ap- 
pUr:  ble  to  rural  problems. 

Next,  the  two  agencies  will  determine  the 
spec; he  steps  that  need  to  be  taken  In  the 
5e!d  to  assure  that  rural  j>eople  will  have 
ful'.v  equal  access  to  those  services. 

T :-se  steps.  Insofar  as  the  USDA  is  con- 
ceritci.  might  amount  to  no  more  than  fur- 
msi.  iig  information  about  what  service  is 
avan.ible  and  how  and  where  to  apply,  or 
thev  might  extend  to  providing  technical 
assi  'I  nee  in  the  preparation  and  submission 
0^  ;i;)plications.  USDA  might  even  take  the 
responsibility  for  completion  of  the  prelim- 
inary stages  of  processing  applications  orig- 
m.itii.g  in  rural  areas. 

T:..!-d,  RCDS  will  analyze  the  nature  of 
tne  Service  and  the  particular  obstacles  that 
stond  in  the  way  of  its  extension  to  rural 
areii^  in  order  to  determine  the  most  suit- 
able .idministratlve  means  for  the  USDA  to 
«ssi?i  the  agency  concerned  to  extend  Its 
(^Utreich. 

Ai  (i  finally,  a  regular  operating  agency 
^^-  L>DA  with  offices  in  the  field  will  be 
^l?ned  by  the  Secretary  to  take  respon- 
ao;;.  y  for  performing  those  steps  that  are 
•ieef!«-d    in   order  for  each  Federal  program 


to  be  effectively  used  by  rtinU  people.  Par 
example,  In  the  case  of  leading  programs.  It 

mlerht  be  the  Farmers  Home  Admlulatration, 
as  the  Department's  general  purpose  lending 
agency,  which  would  be  assigned  by  the 
Secretary   to   take   responslbUlty.      In   other 

cases,  SCS  or  ASCS  might  participate. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  In  no  way  Intrude  upon 
the  responsibility  and  authority  of  the  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  carry  out 
their  programs  In  accordance  with  law  and 
their  own  administrative  discretion.  The 
aim  of  USDA '8  outreach  service  will  be  sim- 
ply to  give  service — Just  what  the  President 
In  his  message  to  Congress  called  for  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  "to  put  the 
facilities  of  his  field  offices  at  the  disposal 
of  all  Federal  agencies  to  assist  them  in  mak- 
ing their  programs  effective  in  rtural  areas." 

When  the  outreach  service  la  In  full  opera- 
tion, every  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  a  program  or  service  for 
which  rural  people  are  eligible,  will  be  able 
to  utilize  USDA  field  offices  located  In  prac- 
tically every  county  in  the  NaUon  in  order 
to  reach  even  the  most  remote  rural  resident. 

The  new  emphasis  and  improved  capability 
that  is  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  commimlties  would  remedy 
some  of  the  serious  weaknesses  of  the  present 
effort. 

The  rural  areas  development  committees, 
composed  of  volimteer  citizen  leaders,  are 
seriously  handicapped  by  their  lack  of  full- 
time  F«-ofessional  staffs.  They  have  only 
limited  time  to  absorb  or  to  accimiulate 
specific  know-how  about  the  avaUablllty, 
potential  usefulness,  and  required  proce- 
dures tor  obtaining  Federal  assistance  They 
have  particular  difficulty  In  contending  with 
the  technicalities  of  programs.  In  keeping 
abreast  of  changes  in  program  provisions  and 
benefits,  and  providing  continuity  to  the 
local  development  effort. 

We  expect  that  the  new  approach  in  three 
principal  ways  will  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  our  efforts  to  help  rural  people: 

First,  our  aim  is  to  provide  "one-stop 
service"  to  rural  people  who  are  seeking  help 
from  their  Federal  Govenmient. 

One-stop  service  to  the  rural  citizen  and 
community  leader  will  mean,  first,  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  finding  out  what  Federal 
service  is  avaUable  to  help  him  cope  with  his 
problem,  and  secondly,  for  giving  him  right 
in  his  home  covmty,  advice  as  to  the  pro- 
cedure that  is  necessary  in  order  for  his  ap- 
plication to  receive  fair  consideration  It 
will  be  USDA's  goal,  in  short,  to  spare  the 
naral  citizen  and  commimity  leader  the  kind 
of  frustrating  runaround  he  somethnes  en- 
coimters  because  no  agency  that  he  calls  on 
is  fully  responsible  for  all  parte  of  his  prob- 
lem. It  will  give  him  professional  assistance 
in  coping  with  Government  redtape  such  as 
urban  citizens  and  lu-ban  commimity  leaders 
usually  can  get  from  their  paid  staffs  of  spe- 
cialists and  experts. 

In  line  with  our  one-stop  service  goal  we 
propose  to  establish  six  small  staffs  of  spe- 
cialists in  Washington,  each  of  which  will  be 
responsible  for  a  si>eciflc  probl«n  area.  Each 
staff  wUl  be  responsible  for  the  consultations 
and  liaison  with  the  authorities  in  charge  of 
all  the  Government  programs  that  have  a 
bearing  on  its  assigned  problran  area.  In  this 
way.  Information  and  know-how  about  all 
the  Government  programs  and  assistance 
that  is  available  for  dealing  with  water  and 
sewer  facilities  needs,  for  example,  will  be 
assembled  and  coordinated  in  one  place.  If  a 
rural  leader  wants  to  find  out  what  he  should 
do  about  his  community's  specific  water  and 
sewer  problem,  the  USDA  through  RCDS,  will 
be  responsible  for  helping  hhn  find  the  pro- 
gram, or  combination  of  programs,  that  best 
fits  his  needs — whether  it  comes  from  the 
USDA's  own  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Area 


Redevelopment  Administration  (or  Its  suc- 
cessor) or  the  Department  of  Defense  (Ckwps 
of  ESngineers) . 

The  six  proposed  staffs  will  be  assigned  to 
the  following  general  problem  areas :  housing 
and  community  faciUtles;  Jobs  development; 
schools,  education,  and  training;  economic 
opportunity,  health,  and  welfare;  natural  re- 
sources conservation  and  development;  and 
family  farm  development.  I  am  attaching 
for  the  record,  at  the  end  of  my  statement,  a 
compilation  of  all  the  programs,  and  the  gov- 
erimiental  agencies  which  administer  them, 
that  are  directly  related  to  problems  that 
arise  In  each  of  the  six  areas.  TTie  lists  are 
long,  and  serve  to  Illustrate  the  complexity 
of  finding  exactly  the  right  door  to  which  the 
citizen  or  ccnnmunlty  leader  should  bring  his 
problem. 

Second,  RCDS  will  follow  up  and  expedite 
the  processing  and  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  assistance  from  rural  commiuiltles. 

This  will  be  carried  out  through  Informal 
liaison  between  RCDS  and  the  responsible 
agency.  Its  purpose  will  t>e  to  clear  up  ques- 
tions or  technicalities  in  the  rural  applica- 
tions so  as  to  achieve  treatment  of  applica- 
tions from  rural  sources  equal  to  that  ac- 
corded to  those  from  urban  communities 
having  the  assistance  of  their  own  paid  pro- 
fessional staffs. 

Third,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
be  more  able  to  plan  for  better  coordinated 
and  more  comprehensive  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  rural  residents  and  rural  coai' 
munlties. 

This  will  result  In  an  Immediate  conven- 
ience to  the  rural  resident  or  community 
leader.  He  wlU  be  able  to  identify  the  Gov- 
emnaent  services  he  needs  simply  by  de8Crit>- 
Ing  the  problem  he  has  recognized.  Instead 
of  being  confronted  with  an  array  of  seem- 
ingly disconnected  agencies,  each  dealing  In 
a  framentary  way  with  the  i»-oblem. 

We  propose  to  develop  plans  for  p{u:kage8 
of  programs  which  will  combine  services 
originating  from  the  various  agencies  of 
USDA  as  well  as  other  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  These  services  would  be 
coordinated  in  such  a  way  as  to  deal  in  a 
comprehensive  manner  with  problems  of  the 
rural  citizen  or  the  rural  conununlty. 

In  this  way.  a  variety  of  programs  can  be 
linked  together  so  as  to  reinforce  each  other, 
and  enlarge  the  total  impact  upon  the  citi- 
zen's problems. 

As  an  Illustration  of  what  we  have  in  mind. 
I  would  like  to  describe  in  a  very  general 
way  some  erf  the  ideas  that  are  in  the  forma- 
tive stage  In  RCDS: 

1.  A  retiring  farmers'  program:  We  be- 
lieve it  might  be  possible  to  combine  a 
number  of  existing  Government  services,  and 
to  initiate  activities  under  existing  author- 
lUes.  to  develop  a  program  for  retiring 
farmers  that  might  as  much  as  double  the 
amount  of  retirement  Income  available  for 
some  farm  couples  above  what  they  might 
expect  unless  the  proposed  special  services 
and  guidance  are  provided. 

The  social  security  program,  which  is  now 
available  to  self-employed  farmers,  and  which 
now  incorporates  the  new  medicare  pro- 
visions, would  provide  the  basic  foundation 
of  this  retirement  system.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  reinforce  and  enlarge  this  basic 
source  of  old-age  security  In  a  number  of 
ways,  including: 

Special  counseling  services,  which  are 
avaUable  from  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, but  which  now  reach  rural  residents 
only  very  rarely,  and  give  Inadequate  atten- 
tion to  the  special  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties that  often  arise  In  the  case  of  retiring 
farmers. 

Guidance  in  making  advantageous  arrange- 
ments for  disposition  of  the  retiring  opera- 
tor's farm  assets,  in  order  to  provide  maxi- 
mum retirement  income,  and  if  desired,  a 
life  estate  for  the  retiring  farm  couple  in  the 
use  of  their  home. 
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Development  in  the  community  ol  special 
recreational  land-ioae  Tcnturea  or  farm  en- 
largement that  would  create  an  oK)ortunlty 
for  a  more  advantageous  i^a&  for  disposing 
of  the  farmer's  acsets  than  the  iisual  type 
of  outii^t  sale. 

For  tnoee  who  are  eUglble.  credit  assist- 
ance vjnder  the  senior  citizens  housing  loan 
program,  either  f<w  rehabilitation  and  mod- 
ernization, or  construction  of  a  new  retire- 
ment home. 

DcTelopment  of  community  medical  and 
niirsing  care  facilities,  with  special  jM-ovi- 
slon  for  retired  persons. 

2.  Recreational  land- use  projects:  Blocks 
of  2,000  to  5,000  acres  or  more  would  be  de- 
veloped for  recreational  use  by  urban  people 
at  a  level  of  Intensity  about  midway  between 
the  public  park  and  the  hobby  farm.  ProJ- 
ecte  might  be  ovmed  Jointly  lay  a  group  of 
urban  users;  or  the  project  might  be  owned 

and  operated  by  a  rural  public  body  or  by 
commercial  interest,  with  urban  users  pay- 
ing for  their  privileges  on  a  lease  and  lee 

basis.  Projects  -would  be  developed  to  in- 
clude: 

Summer  homesitee,  planned  In  accord- 
ance with  good  land  use  principles,  with  an 
acre  or  so  of  space  accompanying  each.  Each 
family  could  have  a  place  of  its  own. 

Sewer,  water,  and  electrical  facilities  would 
be  furnished  centrally. 

The  major  portion  of  the  land  and  water 
resource  would  be  developed  for  common  use 
by  all  patrons  for  riding,  forestry,  wildlife, 
hunting,  fishing,  swimming  and  water  spwrt-s, 
hiking,  camping,  etc..  and  would  be  managed 
by  a  full-time  manager  or  caretaker. 

The  urban  family  would  buy  a  user's  right 
(or  share)  which  would  entitle  the  family 
to  a  svunmer  homeslte,  and  to  fuU  access  to 
the  comnuMi  land  and  water  and  other  fa- 
cilities of  the  project. 

Cropland  conversion  payments  and  the 
regular  array  of  USDA  technical  services 
would  help  to  finance  and  to  design  the 
development  of  the  project  for  the  new  use 
of  the  land  and  water. 

This  kind  of  project  would  appeal  to  urban 
people  like  those  who  have  been  buying  hobby 
farms  of  20  to  100  or  more  acres.  It  would 
be  much  more  economical,  much  lees  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  and  much  lower  in  cost  per 
family  than  the  Individual  hobby  farm,  yet 
such  a  project  would  give  each  participating 
family  access  to  a  far  greater  extent  of  much 
better  developed  recreational  land  and  water 
resources  than  Lb  possible  on  an  individual 
hobby  farm  within  the  financial  reach  of 
most  families. 

Important  advant<iges  of  this  approach  are 
that  It  would  draw  upon  private  xirban  capi- 
tal for  the  major  portion  of  the  capital  cost 
of  land  acquisition,  construction  of  buildings 
and  facilities,  and  other  developments,  and 
that  it  would  establish  a  positive  and  perma- 
nent channel  for  the  flow  of  income  from 
the  urban  community  into  the  rural  area. 

3.  Rural  low-income  mutual  help  housing 
improvement:  Small  groups  of  rural  families 
in  need  of  construction  or  rehabilitation  of 
housing  might  be  encouraged  to  form  mu- 
tu;il  help  do-it-yourself  housiiir  associa- 
tions. 

The  individu<il  members  might  be  eligible 
for  varying  Federal  credit  programs,  and 
would  be  given  guidance  in  selecting  and  ap- 
plying for  the  assistance  best  suited  to  their 
needs. 

The  sei-\ices  of  one  or  two  VISTA  volun- 
teers could  be  secured  to  furnish  supervision 
and  technical  guidance,  and  physically  able 
members  of  the  association  would  work  to- 
gether. In  a  manner  somewhat  siniiilar  to  the 
"threshing  ring"  tradition,  to  perform  the 
necessary  construction  and  repair  work  on 
the  houses  of  one  after  another  of  the  par- 
tlcipatmg  families. 

Possibly  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity programs  might  be  drawn  upon  to  en- 


able tile  parUcipcknt  and  hia  family  to  sub- 
sist while  the  wrark  Is  underway. 

The  aaoclatkm,  functlcxUng  as  a  coop- 
erative, might  secure  an  economic  opportu- 
nity loan  trota.  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  enable  members  to  secure  materials 
and  supplies  at  reduced  cost. 

An  intensive  program  of  household  man- 
agement counseling  and  training,  conducted 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  wax  on  poverty  or 
by  the  home  extension  service,  could  be  par- 
ticularly effective  if  carried  out  concurrently. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  advantage  of 
Improved  housing  that  would  result  from 
such  a  project,  participants  would  also  obtain 
work  experience,  a  gain  in  technical  skill 
sufficient  at  least  to  improve  their  ability 
to  care  for  their  own  property.  Instruction 
and  experience  in  working  together  as  a 
group,  and  probably  a  subst»ntlally  elevated 
sense  of  their  own  worth  and  confidence  in 

themselves. 

This  has  been  a  general  description  of  how 

we  propose  to  help  ttie  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  meet  Its  Increased   responsibilities 

for  rural  problems. 

However,  I  want  to  raise  a  note  of  caution. 
The  limitations  of  the  funds  proposed  in  the 
budget  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  will 
restrict  our  ojjeratlons  for  the  year  ahead 
to  only  a  few  States,  on  a  limited  trial  basis. 

The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
next  July  1  provides  for  establishment  of 
offices  in  20  States  in  addition  to  the  3 
already  serviced,  each  to  b«  staffed  by  one 
man  and  a  secretary.  But  It  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  additional  stall  that  would  be 
required  in  Washington  to  ptrform  the  plan- 
ning and  continuous  liaison  required  with 
all  the  Federal  agencies  conoerned.  both  otit- 
side  and  within  the  USDA.  In  connection 
with  the  outreach  function.  This  responsi- 
bility was  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  after  the  budget  for  the  forth- 
coming year  had  been  submitted,  and  the 
cost  of  carrying  It  out  is  not  reflected  in  the 
budget.  We  would  require  about  25  to  30 
professional  specialists  in  addition  to  those 
provided  for  in  our  budget,  plus  necessary 
clerical  and  secretarial  assistance,  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  consultations,  planning. 
and  continuous  liaison  required.  Even  if  all 
of  the  additional  personnel  proposed  in  the 
budget  for  staffing  RCDS  field  offices  were 
to  be  diverted  to  work  on  liaison  and  plan- 
ning assignments  in  Washington,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  meet  the  full  staffing  require- 
ments to  perform  the  outreach  function,  and 
then,  of  course,  we  would  not  have  suffi- 
cient field  force  to  insure  the  efifectiveness 
of  the  operation  in  many  of  the  States. 

In  view  of  these  limitations,  therefore,  we 
would  be  able  to  contemplate  only  a  small 
beginning  in  the  year  ahead,  with  applica- 
tion in  the  field  restricted  to  a  small  number 
of  States,  unless  additiontl  manpower  is 
provided. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF  pennsylvaKia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10, 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks   I  should 
like  to  include  a  copy  of  the  compre- 
hensive new  Pittsburgh  Prospectus  just 
published  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Greater  Pittsburgh : 


PrrrsBURGH   PaosPEC-rcs :    Amzsica's 
XiTonsTKiAi.  Hkaxtxamd 

A  singular  description  of  the  Plttsbureh 
profile  could  be  that  of  "a  city  at  wca-k." 

Long  described  as  the  "steel  capital  of  T;:e 
world,"  Pittsburgh  has  implemented  t}.:s 
reputation  ^ritb  a  sophistication  of  its  cc,:n. 
merce  that  has  led  the  city  beyond  r.e 
realm  of  being  a  one-industry  city. 

Today,  while  still  being  the  leading  s^ei 
center  of  the  Nation,  Pittsburgh  has  put  .o 
work  all  of  its  energies  for  sound  econo:  .c 
growth.  The  area  offers  a  wealth  of  hun.  n 
resources,  an  ample  supply  of  investm';  .i 
capital  and  land,  extensive  natural  't- 
sources — including  an  unlimited  water  .-  r- 
ply;  good  river,  land  and  air  transportat.'  :.; 
an  upgraded,  technically  oriented  edu  7i- 
tional  system;  a  complex  of  corp>orate  r.'.U 
university  research  facilities,  and  a  stratt.ic 
position  In  relation  to  the  Nation's  gy  .\t 

eastern  and  midwestern  markets. 
New  vistas  of  opportunity   have   ope:  eel 

as  a  result  of  the  hardhitting  work  of  m^'y 
civic    agencies.      Particularly    notewrorthy     is 

the  fact  that  research  and  development  ;  .5 
grown  to  a  point  In  the  Pittsburgh  sfa 
where  it  Is  exceeded,  in  terms  of  employ-  •  ?. 
only  by  the  primary  metals  and  electr;  ,.l 
machinery  industries.  This  fact  was  .>^  o- 
stantiated  by  a  recent  study  of  research  ;,.- 
cilities  by  the  Regional  Industrial  Devei'  p- 
ment  Corp.  of  southwestern  Pennsylv..'.;.\ 
which  showed  that  a  total  of  150  laboratr  res 
in  the  9-co\inty  region  provide  emp:  y- 
ment  for  more  than  14,000  professional  re- 
search workers  and  the  Investment  in  .-e- 
search  facilities  exceeds  $365  million,  w  th 
annual  budgets  approaching  $349  mill    n. 

Still  the  mainstay  of  Pittsbtirgh's  econo:  .;c 
base,  steelmaking  here  accounts  for  over  21 
percent  of  the  national  output.  In  ac  c.i- 
tion,  the  area  has  a  total  of  2.400  large  ;  :.d 
small  manufacturing  plants  employing  2-?''  - 
500  workers — with  primary  metaJs  emplo;.  ng 
108,200  of  them. 

Placing  steel  at  the  hub  of  Pittsbxir:  .'s 
industrial  wheel,  complementing  and  s-  p- 
porting  industries  make  up  the  spc  •  s. 
Feeding  the  steel  complex  with  needed  r  ...- 
terials  and  supplies  are  allied  industrie>  of 
coal,  chemicals,  rolling  mill  machinery,  re- 
fractories,  steel  rolls   and   steel   fabrica"   -=. 

At  the  same  time,  industries  which  dep^  ;.d 
on  steel  as  a  raw  material  have  substanti.  :y 
diversified  the  area's  industry  to  the  p>  :.t 
where  today,  Pittsburgh  produces  nearly  6  .0 
different  products. 

Production  of  electrical  machinery  ra:  r:s 
second  in  a  listing  of  Pittsburgh's  nii.'T 
indtistry.  Employing  more  than  22 '  00 
workers  in  the  area,  the  electrical  machi:  •  ry 
industry  pumps  more  than  $150  million  i:."c 
the  Pittsburgh  economy  In  the  form  c' 
wages. 

Providing   food   for   the    huge   Pittsbi:     ••. 
market  is  also  big  business.     The  food 
dustry  employs  over  20.000  persons  who  .     - 
nually  take   home   more    than   $100   mi:     r. 
in  wages. 

Coal,  credited  with  giving  Impetus  tc  e 
growth  of  Pittsburgh  into  an  industrial  gi:  •:. 
continues  to  provide  34  million  tons  of  - 
tumlnous  coal  to  the  national  and  w  d 
markets  from  the  mines  of  western  ?>  r- 
sylvanla:  while  oil  produced  in  the  .  '"i 
fiverages  500.000  barrels  annvially. 

Within  100  miles  of  Pittsburgh  are  loc  -d 
many  of  the  major  glass  producing  pi.  '? 
in  the  Nation.  In  addition  to  a  large  si  re 
of  the  flat  glass  market.  abo\it  80  percen  c:" 
the  total  output,  Pittsburgh  area  glass  r  .> 
talner  plants  also  produce  a  sizable  par;  <-'■ 
the  20  billion  glass  containers  manufacti:  li 
in  the  United  States. 

Pittsbxirghs  varied  manufacturing  Inclv  'S 
chemicals,  an  industry  which  employs  <  t: 
5.000  and  provides  an  annual  payroll  of  i  (' 
$34  million.  This  industry  alone  is  a  $1  i- 
lion  market. 
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In  all,  41  of  the  Nation's  500  largest  in- 
ciustrlal  companies  have  1  or  more  plants 
:n  the  Pittsburgh  district;  23  of  these  make 
rittsburgh  their  headquarters — giving  the 
( ity  the  distinction  of  being  the  third  largest 
tenter  of  corporate  headquarters  In  the  Na- 
-.  :on,  exceeded  only  by  New  Tork  and  Chicago. 

Geographically  in  the  heart  of  the  Mid- 
f.le  Atlantic  States — the  center  of  the  third 
..rgest  populated  area  east  of  the  Mlssis- 
.ppl  River — only  370  miles  from  New  York 
tity  and  450  miles  from  Chicago.  Pittsburgh 
i~  influenced  by  commerce  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Ohio-Mississippi  systems,  and 
t'.ourishes  as  the  major  trading  center  for  the 
M'-county  consumer  market  In  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  West  Virginia,  with  a  population 
j:i  excess  of  7  million. 

Within  600  miles  of  the  city  are  15  of  the 
,op  20  industrial  markets,  over  70  percent  of 

.11  manufacturing  industries  and  over  80 

percent  of  all  industrial  workers;  two-thirds 
of  the   Nation's   income;    three-fifths  of   its 

!ctail  trade;  and  6  of  the  Nation's  10  largest 

.  !tles. 

Metropolitan  Pittsburgh  is  the  sixth  largest 

?:iarket  in  the  Nation,  and  sixth  in  the  num- 
i-er  of  production  workers.  It  ranks  ninth 
in    effective    consumer    buying    power    and 

ghth  in  retail  and  wholesale  sales. 
Pittsburgh's  retail  market  extends  out  In  a 

u-mlle  radius  of  the  city.     In   1964.  retail 
.  nd  wholesale  emploj-ment  was   at   146.600 

:ad  retail  sales  at  $3.8  billion. 
Pittsburgh,  too,  has  shared  in  the  national 
jrowth    of    the    suburban    shopping    center. 
.'.lore  than  60  such  centers  have  been  con- 

tructed  during  the  past  18  years.    They  In- 

lude  more  than  1,500  shops  and  accommoda- 

;ons  to  park  more  than  55.000  automobiles. 
With  its  natural  routes  of  surface  and  air 

ransportatlon,    its    basic    industrial    actlvl- 

.  es  and  wealth  in  capital  and  nattiral  re- 
"^ources,  Pittsburgh  serves   the  Nation  and 

lie  world   as  a   leading   Import    and   export 

enter. 
A  total  of  414  western  Pennsylvania  firms 

■  tnploying  300.000  persons  were  active  In  ex- 
i«3rtlng  during  1963.  In  that  year  Pltts- 
iiirgh  area  manufactured  goods  shipp)ed 
..broad  amounted  to  more  than  $235  million. 

The  major  products  exported  from  the 
.rea  are:  primary  metals,  electrical  and  non- 
iiectrlcal  machinery,  fabricated  metal  prod- 
'  cts,  transportation  equipment,  chemicals. 
.  nd  allied   products,   and  stone,   glass,  and 

■  lay  products. 

Vital   to   the   industrial    well-being   of    the 
ea   Is   an    effective   and    all    encompassing 

vransportation  system. 
Pittsburgh,    naturally    situated    in    a    su- 

i  erior   position   on   three   rivers   and   laced 

■  :th  a  network  of  adequate  highways,  excel- 
•  nt   rail   facilities,   and  comprehensive   alr- 

ne  facilities,  serves  as  a  corridor  of  com- 
"rce  to  all  points  in  the  Nation. 

WATERWAYS  tTNLIMITED 

Enormous    tonnages   of    freight    originate, 

;minate.    and    pass    through    Pittsburgh. 

1   contribute   to  the   development   of   this 

■rridor.      More    tonnage    Is    moved    In    the 

iitsburgh  district  than  in  any  other  inland 

:  iver    area.      More    than    42 'i    million    tons 

ere  moved  along  Pittsburgh  waterways  in 

"63.     Three  major  barge  lines  serve  Greater 

■  -.itsbvu'gh.  and,  in  addition,  many  local  in- 

'    -.^tries  maintain  their  own  fleets  for  water 

insportatlon. 

Substantiating  Pittsburgh's  position  as 
e  of  the  Nation  s  great  rail  centers,  is  the 
ct  that  about  one-eighth  of  all  the  rail 
eight  tonnage  of  the  United  States  orlgl- 
ites.  terminates,  or  passes  through  the 
'tsburgh  area. 

The  railroad  companies  serving  the  Pltts- 

irgh   area   earn   about  one-q\iarter  of   the 

■  itlon's    railroad    freight    revenues.      There 

re  22  railroads  operating  within  Alle^fheny 


Oovmty  which  handle  everything  from  fro- 
zen potUtry  to  hot  slaig  from  steel  plants.  In 
addition,  94  other  railroad  companies,  serv- 
ing every  State  In  the  Nation,  maintain  local 
oflaces  In  Pittsburgh. 

Greater  Pittsbtirgh  Airport,  one  of  the 
country's  largest,  ^ras  used  by  more  than 
2,788.000  passengers  during  1963.  while  over 
30,322,000  pounds  of  freight  were  handled. 
Since  Its  opening  In  1952,  therefore,  the  air- 
port has  nearly  doubled  Its  passenger  traffic 
from  1,436,958  and  has  more  than  doubled 
its  freight  tonnage  from  12.184.017. 

Pittsburgh  area  industry  and  commerce  is 
served  by  more  than  350  common  and  con- 
tract motor  carriers  which  haul,  to  and  from 
Pittsbiu-gh,  freight  over  a  network  of  some 
of  the  Nation's  newest  and  finest  highways. 

Created  to  bolster  and  expand  Allegheny 
County's  mass  transit  facilities,  the  Port 
Authority  of  Allegheny  County  has,  in  1964, 
"acquired  the  assets  and  facilities  of  more 
than     30     independent     transit     companies. 

Already,  some  of  the  country's  most  sophis- 
ticated mass  transit  equipment  is  vinder 
construction     at     South     Parfc.        The     pilot 

study  being  conducted  there  holds  promise 

not  only  for  Pittsburgh,  but  all  metropoli- 
tan areas  where  road  construction  can  no 
longer  meet  the  rapidly  growing  needs  of  a 
rapidly  growing  number  of  commuters. 

A  GOOD  FLACE  TO  LIVE 

Pew  sections  of  the  country  are  as  richly 
endowed  as  the  Pittsburgh  area  with  so  bal- 
anced an  array  of  fundamental  Ingredients 
for  satisfying  the  Uvablllty  needs  of  an  ur- 
ban-oriented society.  And  no  area  is  em- 
ploying greater  imagination  In  nourishing  its 
natural  assets  and  shaping  them  to  the 
varied  Interests  of  all  its  inhabitants. 

The  Pittsburgh  renaissance  is  itself  on  out- 
growth, and  a  tribute,  to  the  Uvablllty  of  the 
area.  Renewal  programs  are  scaled  and  exe- 
cuted to  human  values  as  well  as  commercial 
considerations. 

With  a  canopy  of  clean  skies  overhead,  the 
setting  of  Pittsburgh's  business  community 
is  heavily  accented  with  modern  tones  of 
Uvablllty.  In  reaffirming  a  l)ona  fide  claim  to 
the  title  of  "Golden  Triangle"  for  Pitts- 
burgh's business  district,  civil  leaders  empha- 
sized beauty  and  functional  utility  In  reno- 
vating the  city's  300-acre  core  area. 

MeUon  Square  Park  In  midtown  Pittsburgh 
Is  the  "central  jewel"  of  a  number  of  down- 
town parks  and  parklets  established  since 
1947.  The  36-acre  Point  Park  and  plazas 
to  Ekjultable  Life's  gateway  center  accom- 
modate large  crowds  attending  the  expand- 
ing schedule  of  cultural  and  entertainment 
events  bemg  held  in  the  city.  These  in- 
clude the  summer  program  of  free  concerts 
by  the  unique  American  Wind  Symphony  and 
the  annual  Three  Rivers  Art  Festival.  Per- 
formance of  the  Civil  Laght  Opera  Company 
and  a  host  of  sports  and  entertainment  at- 
tractions are  held  in  the  city's  civil  arena. 

The  city's  business  district — molded  to  an 
angular  framework  by  the  Allegheny  and 
Monongahela  Rivers — is  unusually  compact 
in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  world  s 
metropoliUn  centers.  Its  capsule-sized 
character  affords  a  "walkablllty  range"  of 
only  20  minutes  or  less  from  any  single  point 
to  another— making  the  Golden  Triangle 
Ideally  suited  to  administrative  Uvablllty  for 
corporate  executives  and  businessmen  who 
espouse  a  personal  approach  In  effecting  their 
conunerclal  transactions. 

The  city  harbors  the  largest  number  of 
hospitals  In  the  area — In  addition  to  the 
expanding  research-oriented  Health  Center 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  More  than 
$150  million  has  been  spent  for  hospitals  to 
provide  for  the  growing  health  needs  of  the 
area. 

For  year-round  outdoor  Uvablllty.  Pltts- 
bxirgh  offers  an  unusually  moderate  climate 
and  temperature  range — despite  its  location 


in  a  geographic  area  that  is  subject  to  the 
distinctive  variances  of  a  conventional  four- 
season  weather  pattern.  The  average  tem- 
perature readings  in  winter  are  in  the  low 
thirties,  and  In  the  summer  are  recorded 
in  the  midseventles.  Annual  rainfall  ranges 
from  36  Inches  at  the  Point  to  approximately 
44  inches  in  the  northwestern  reaches  of  the 
area. 

The  topography  of  the  land  is  generally 
rugged  and  appealing  to  the  eye.  with  ex- 
tensive areas  comprised  of  rolling  hills  and 
wooded  slopes,  mountain  streams  and  fresh- 
water lakes.  Parks  and  natural  land  pre- 
serves are  situated  throughout  the  area— 
with  facilities  that  invite  participation  In  a 
full  complement  of  summer  and  winter  sports 
activities. 

Serving  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  is  a  system 
of  strategically  located  parks  covering  a  total 
Of  several  himdred  acres.  And  within  rela- 
tively short  driving  distance  of  the  business 
district     are     seven     regional     parks — newly 

added  to  two  fine  parks  that  have  long 

been  established  at  the  northern  and  south- 
ern edges  of  the  city. 

In  the  arena  of  spectator  sports,  the  Pitts- 
burgh area  is  represented  professionally  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  baset>all  team,  the 
Pittsburgh  Steelers  In  football,  and  tlie  Hor- 
nets In  the  American  Hockey  League.  The 
University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Duquesne  Uni- 
versity are  among  the  leading  competitors 
participating  In  the  NCAA  program  of  ath- 
letics for  the  Nation's  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Many  other  area  colleges  also  partici- 
pate in  a  broad  program  of  athletics. 

With  an  estimated  total  of  1.500  churches 
and  synagogues  catering  to  the  religious 
needs  of  the  people,  the  llvability  of  the 
Pittsburgh  area  encompasses  all  aspects  of 
larban  life:  business,  cultvire,  entertainment, 
health,  recreation,  and  religion — with  full 
consideration  for  the  development  of  the 
Individual  and  the  well-being  of  the  family. 

Oakland  district — 3  miles  east  of  the  busi- 
ness center — is  accessible  from  any  p>olnt  in 
the  area,  and  Is  the  research  and  cullvu-al 
embryo  of  Pittsburgh.  Here  is  located  Mel- 
lon Institute.  Carnegie  Art  Institute,  music 
hall,  museum,  and  library;  educational  tele- 
vision stations  WQED  and  WQEX;  Phipps 
Conservatory  and  garden  center;  and  SvTia 
Mosque — home  of  the  Pittsburgh  Opera  Co. 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  symphony  Is  the  recipient  of  a  $5  mil- 
lion endowment  made  by  the  Howard  Heinz 
Endowment,  the  Richard  King  Mellon  Chari- 
table Trusts,  the  A.  W^  Mellon  Education 
Charitable  Trust,  and  a  $500,000  gift  of  an 
individual   nature  by  Mr.  Paul  Mellon. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  Playhouse,  the  area  has 
one  of  the  finest  exponents  of  the  legitimate 
theater  in  the  country — and  one  whose  suc- 
cess has  Influenced  the  development  of  a 
number  of  outstanding  community  theaters 
within  the  area  itself. 

Situated  near  Oakland,  are  the  excellent 
Highland  Park  Zoo.  the  Children's  Zoo.  and 
one  of  the  Nations  few  underground  zoos. 

Only  a  few  miles  from  the  business  dis- 
trict, across  the  Allegheny  River  to  the  north, 
are  located  Pittsbxirgh's  distinctive  conserva- 
torj'-avlary — haven  of  tropical  bird  life  and 
plants — maintained  in  their  nattiral  « re- 
created) environment;  Buhl  Planetarium, 
and  the  Allegheny  Observatory. 

Education  at  the  highest  levels  of  learning 
is  served  In  the  area  by  five  excellent  urban 
universities  and  colleges  located  near  the 
business  district  and  In  Oakland:  and  by 
many  fine  institutions  situated  throughout 
the  area.  In  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
County  alone,  approximately  $250  million 
has  been  invested  in  new  school  facilities  to 
accommodate  the  350.000  public,  parochial, 
and  private  school  students  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  grades. 
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Commencement  Address  by  Dr.  William 
Manchester,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, June  13, 1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16. 1965 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  include  an  excellent  address  made  by 
Dr.  William  Manchester  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  on  June  13.  1965: 

Commencement  Address  by  William  Man- 
chester AT  University  of  MAssAcnusErx.^. 
JiNE   13.   1965 

President  Lederle.  Cardinal  Cushlng.  Gov- 
ernor Volpe.  Governor  Peabody,  members  of 
the  faculty.  Prank  Boyden,  board  of  trustees, 
reverend  clergy,  guests,  membec-s  of  the  class 
of  1965,  it  Ls^llterally — a  consplclous  dis- 
tinction to  share  this  platform  with  so  many 
eminent  men.  particularly  with  His  Emi- 
nence, who  has  been  so  generous  in  his  coun- 
sel to  me.  and  with  Dr.  Woodside,  who  taught 
me  freshman  zoology  In  the  autumn  of  1940. 
After  a  quarter  century  I  can  still  recall  his 
lectures  on  procreation.  They  were  lucid, 
instrvictive.  and  useful.  Today  he  is  being 
awarded  his  honor  after  a  lifetime  of  academ- 
ic service,  while  I,  as  President  Kennedy  ob- 
served at  a  commencement  2  years  ago,  am 
earning  mine  in  the  next  30  minutes.  Life, 
the  President  observed,  is  unfair. 

•Now  I  have  the  best  of  both  worlds'— a 
Massachusetts  education  and  a  Massachusetts 
honorary  degree. 

Yet.  I  am  skeptical  of  this  annual  ritual 
in  which  seniors  become  a  captive  audience 
for  solicitous  advice.  Not  that  I  doubt  my 
wisdom.  That  is  why  I  am  Illustrious.  And 
gaudier  than  you  are.     And  up  here. 

I  question  the  value  of  the  rite  because  I 
suspect  that  you  doubt  It — because  10  years 
at  Wesieyan  has  taught  me  that  this  is  a 
generation  of  generational  chauvinism,  when 
a  man  looks  to  his  peers,  not  to  seers — and 
my  doubt  is  deepened  by  the  fact  that  I 
labor  under  a  double  burden.  I  am  a  cer- 
tified maverick.  I  have  Ijeen  one  for  quite 
some  time.  At  my  own  commencement  I 
delivered  the  senior  class  valedictory,  and  as 
I  spoke  I  became  aware  of  a  muflBed  stir- 
ring on  the  scaffold  behind  me.  Certain 
members  of  the  faculty,  realizing  that  they 
were  under  fire,  were  quietly  departing  to 
seek  defilade.  Prom  my  Invitation  to  speak 
today  I  can  only  infer  a  kind  of  Institutional 
death  wish.  I  may  have  Invented  the  teach- 
in      I  may  also  be  about  to  scuttle  it. 

Nevertheless,  college  degrees  began,  his- 
torically, as  licenses  to  teach,  and  I  do  not 
.'ihnnk  from  this  responsibility;  I  welcome  it. 
So  let  us  begin  by  restating  certain  proposi- 
tions The  world  has  turned  over  many 
times  in  the  two  decades  since  my  last  out- 
raee  here,  but  truth  does  not  change.  Bed- 
rock remains  bedrock.  The  dread  and  hope 
of  tlie  20th  century  continue  to  hang  In  sus- 
pended tension,  and  within  green  memory 
ilie  lessons  of  honor  have  been  etched  upon 
the  national  conscience  by  the  life  and  pas- 
sion of  the  35th  President  of  the  United 
States 

The  !ess(»ns  of  honor.  And  of  dishonor. 
On  November  24,  1963.  a  former  member 
of  tile  Harvard  faculty  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Presidents  staff  received  a  call  from 
Ciucago.  The  caller  was  one  of  America's 
most  gifted  women  novelists.  Lee  Oswald 
li.td  ju.st  been  shot,  and  she  was  distressed. 
Thi.^   was   the   greatest   of  crimes,   she   said; 


the  most  outrageous  of  acts;  the  worst  that 
could  have  happened. 

When,  she  had  finished  he  replied  lolly, 
"The  worst  iiappened  on  Friday,  and  I  didn't 
hear  from  you  then." 

She  was  confused;  she  commenced  to  weep. 
Her  tears  and  her  bewilderment  are  sjTnp- 
toms  of  an  illness  which  has  afflicted  con- 
temporary letters  for  as  long  as  I  have  been 
a  reader.  In  that  late  auti^mn  of  1963  the 
conditioned  reflexes  of  the  AAierican  Intel- 
lectual were  prepared  for  the  murder  of  an 
nssa.-^sin — not  for  tlie  murder  of  the  Nation's 
First  Magistrate  And  the  situation  is  even 
worse  among  certain  European  intellectuals, 
wlio  by  a  fanta.^tic  feat  of  mental  gymnastics, 
have  made  Lee  Oswald  the  martyr  of  Dallas. 

This  is  madness.  But  there  is  a  system  to 
tlie  fugue,  wiiicli  is  worth  exploration.  It  is 
a  measure  of  midcentury  Angst  that  while 
the  ignoble  are  treated  with  instinctive  com- 
passion, nobility  is  discounted,  and  even  dis- 
credited. Jolm  Kennedy  was  a  scholar.  Yet 
many  of  the  very  men  who  should  have 
identified  themselves  with  liis  Presidency 
were  uncomfortable  with  it.  Somehow  they 
couldn't  believe  in  him.  Such  leaders,  they 
thought,  belonged  to  the  past— to  the  legends 
of  Siegfried.  Balder.  Attis.  and  Osiris — if  In- 
deed they  had  ever  existed  outside  of  bal- 
ladry, which  was  doubtful.  In  any  event 
the  ieonine  mold  had  been  broken.  It  there- 
fore followed  that  this  young  President  who 
seemed  to  have  been  cast  from  it  must  be  an 
imposter.  Modern  greatness  was  a  mirage. 
The  apotheosis  who  had  entered  the  White 
House  in  January  of  1961  was  a  new  Quixote, 
splendidly  armored  in  an  era  which  had  be- 
come convinced  that  all  armor  was  tin. 

The  victim,  or  ■antihero" — their  own 
word  —was  verv  different.  He  was  entirely 
credible.  The  puerile.  Chaplinesque  patsy 
was  familiar  to  them;  his  sufferings  had  been 
celebrated  in  a  thousand  contemporary  novels 
and  volumes  of  tragic  verse.  Of  course,  there 
were  some  di.ssenters  Robert  Frost  protested 
what  he  called  his  "tenderer  than  thou"  col- 
leagues. Man,  he  .said,  was  becoming  "a 
diminislied  thing."  And  Lord  Russell 
mocked  what  he  descriljed  ae  "the  superior 
virtxie  of  the  oppressed."  They  were  treated 
as  Luddites.  Every  intellectual  had  vicari- 
ously shared  the  sufferings  of  the  misfit,  the 
nonconformist,  the  antiauthoritarian,  the 
picaresque  ret>el  at  war  with  society.  Aliena- 
tion, as  it  was  known  among  the  neosophists. 
had  become  a  cultural  vogue. 

It  is  still  fashionable.  Remembering  Whit- 
man I  asked  a  celebrated  poet  of  my  genera- 
tion whether  he  contemplated  a  tribute  to 
President  Kennedy.  He  answered  that  he 
was  thinking  of  a  eulogy  for  Oswald.  One 
marvels  that  no  one  has  written  an  encomium 
to  Jack  Ruby  and  his  trulls.  But  I  suppose 
there  really  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  figures 
who  can  dance  on  the  end  of  b  pin,  especially 
if  they  are  strippers.  And  anyhow.  I  am  be- 
ing quizzical.  One  ought  to  take  serious 
literature  seriously.     Whenever  possible. 

Kennedy  was  very  much  aware  of  this 
mode.  He  W£is  a  man  with  an  almost  un- 
believable range  of  interests,  and  unlike  most 
politicians  he  was  acquainted  with  both  the 
fashion  setters  and  their  work.  He  had 
realized  from  the  outset  tliat  the  knee-jerk 
absolutists  among  them  would  regard  him  as 
a  counterrevolutionary.  He  had  written 
vividly  of  the  gallantry  they  deprecated,  and 
he  spoke  eloquently  of  the  need  for  a  new 
idealism  In  Houston,  the  night  before  his 
death,  he  quoted  the  Scriptures.  "Where 
there  is  no  vision,  tlie  peopl*  perish." 

His  words  did  not  reacU  the  pedants, 
rheir  hearts  were  too  small  to  receive  a 
President.  But  there  was  hardly  an  academic 
cloist«r-  hardly  a  single  coldbed  of  antihero 
nonworship  which  wa.sn't  primed  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  wretched  waif  who  was  to  be- 
come his  murderer. 

For  every  serious  tictive  work  of  the  past 
30    years    whose    chiet    chara^cter    resembled 


John  Kennedy,   there  have  t>een  a  hundred 
whose  protagonist  was  Lee  Oswald. 

And  for  every  creative  writer  who  ha.s 
treated  p>oUtics  with  high  seriousness  there  is 
a  host  which  has  been  willing  to  make  com- 
plex questions  of  American  foreign  policy 
the  occasion  for  panty  raids. 

Thus  stated,  the  issue  is  ugly.  But  tlie 
facts  are  ugly,  and  I  am  fully  aware  thr, 
citing  them  is  annoying  to  those  whose  re..- 
soalng  is  visceral.  They  do  not  want  reas(  n 
at  all.  They  want  to  feed  their  own  m. - 
aged  emotions.  They — we — have  created  .t 
literature  of  protest,  and  often  it  is  merely  .i 
literature  of  self-pity.  The  defeated,  not  the 
victor,  excites  the  admiration  of  the  artis: 
It  says  a  great  deal  for  established  doctriiie 
that  a  zealous  civic  leader  is  branded  "ruth- 
less."    One  can  do  much  with  words. 

"Alas,"  wrote  Thomas  Carlisle,  "the  hero 
of  old  has  had  to  cramp  himself  Into  stran^^e 
places;  the  world  knows  not  well  at  any  time 
what  to  do  with  him,  so  foreign  is  his  as- 
pect in  the  world.  " 

Carlisle  further  observed  that  every  ape 
reverences  its  "gilt-popinjays"  and  "soot- 
smeared  mumbojumbos."  In  the  new  scho- 
lasticism there  is  much  gilt  and  soot.  There 
are  on  the  other  hand,  few  beams  and  fewer 
arches.  And  this  lack  of  architecture  is  sur- 
prising, because  the  consequent  sludge  lies 
thickest  on  campuses. 

In  that  long  ago  valediction  I  spoke  about 
the  idea  of  a  university,  and  I  remember  be- 
ing troubled  by  waspish  doubts  about  what  a 
university  really  was.  The  Oxford  Engli-h 
Dictionary  was  no  help.  "University,"  u 
said.  "See  also  varsity."  Which  seem.d 
needlessly  arch.  The  word  Itself  Is  almost 
universal  in  the  West.  The  original  Laini 
has  survived,  virtually  intact.  In  Engli.s;i. 
French,  Italian.  German,  Dutch,  Spani.^.;. 
and  Portuguese.  Unfortunately  there  is  .\ 
rub.  In  its  original  sense  it  denoted  any 
community  or  corporation.  Using  that  yard- 
stick, Levittown  would  be  a  university,  and 
so  would  Playtex  Park.  But  I  think  we  oug;  ; 
to  be  more  precise. 

Benjamin  Disraeli  once  told  the  House  •:' 
Commons  that  "a  university  should  be  .i 
place  of  light,  of  liberty,  and  of  learning.'  I 
wish  he  could  be  with  us.  because  I  like  !.:.i 
definition  and  I  think  he  would  find  modrrr. 
university  thought  highly  entertaining.  D.  - 
raeli  didnt  find  it  necessary  to  foil'  x 
through  and  define  learning.  In  1873  evcr-- 
one  knew.  Today  the  world  spins  on  a  w-  >- 
bller  axis.  In  an  electric  age.  in  an  .--e 
of  flux  and  elusive  shadow — in  this  age  :' 
the  darkling  plain  we  are  less  certain  socie  y 
loolcs  at  itself  and  beholds  an  image  like  a 
carnival  mirror.  And  universities  reflect  .ill 
these  distortions  and  add  a  few  of  their  o\v:i 

Recently,  a  clinical  psychologist  who  is  .  n 
eminent  authority  on  pregnant  rats  stopjj.  d 
in  my  yard.  He  had  just  returned  from  i 
convention  of  clinical  {>sychologists.  We  s .' 
at  either  end  of  a  log,  he  at  the  Mark  H'  •:>- 
kins  end,  and  he  looked  at  me  shiftily,  '  r>j 
you  know  what  tlie  new  status  symbol  is?"  :.e 
Inquired.  "Girl  gradviate  students.  One  .d 
man  had  three.  He  rented  a  house  for  :  ^.e 
meeting."  I  <usked  if  wives  counted,  and  r.e 
shook  his  head.  "Count  against  you,"  ..e 
said.  My  friend  has  only  his  wife  (and  i:;s 
rats)  and  he  looked  unconsolable.  Status- 
symbolwise  he  was  obviously  non-U. 

Another  academic,  a  young  professor 
English,  has  created  an  extraordinary  role  :  r 
himself,  complete  witii  costume.  He  ha;;  .^ 
beard,  eccentric  headgear,  several  carefii.^y 
rumpled  corduroy  suits,  and  a  gently  rust:  ^ 
automobile.  His  personal  life  is  disorder;;-: 
so  Is  his  speech;  so  are  his  manners.  He  .^ 
esteemed  by  his  students,  whom  he  ope:::y 
despises,  and  although  he  is  rude  to  his  a  '.- 
leagues,  he  had  achieved  their  respect  on  t  he 
ground  that  he  is  creative.  The  odd  thr:g 
Is  that  he's  not  at  all  creative.  He  has  pub- 
llsihed  a  few  dull  pedagogic  articles  wh;' :i 
slavishly  follow  the  prevailing   wind  in  1  -s 
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u.scipline,  and  that's  all.  No  new  ideas,  and 
certainly  no  stories  or  poems.  But  he  has 
cultivated  the  right  image.  Never  mind  what 
nc  hasnt  done — he  looks  as  tiiough  he's  done 
:..  He  loolcs  creative,  and  is  bo  accepted. 
Here,  surely  is  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
-.ickage. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  catch — catch  22 — 
is  the  confusing  of  sheen  and  substance.  We 
;ire  mistaking  the  clothes  God  sometimes 
v>  ears  for  God  himself.  With  the  ardor  of  a 
medieval  dance  craze  men  from  places  "of 
light,  of  liberty,  and  of  learning"  stampede 
t  Vward  the  new  shibboleths.  The  highest  of 
,  U.  the  glittering  prize  at  the  top  of  the  pole, 
i-  unconventionality.  Some  time  ago  I  en- 
c  untered  a  singular  advertisement  in  a 
L.agazine  which  enjoys  a  large  circulation 
::mong  undergraduates.  In  large  letters  the 
headline  read,  "Join  the  Beat  Generation." 
Underneath  were  instructions  on  how  to  join. 
You  merely  had  to  buy  one  or  more  items 
rrom  a  list  which  included  "beat  generation" 
rings,  "beat  generation"  lapel  insignia,  "l)eat 
pcneration"  sweatshirts — each  with  an  antic 
roat  of  arms  on  which,  among  other  things, 
there  was  a  rampant  glass  of  spirits.  The 
:niplication  was  clear:  Be  a  nonconformist 
'.vith  the  rest  of  us. 

Clearly  logic  has  nothing  to  do  with  such 
frtishes.  'What  is  going  on  here  is  a  highly 
f  motional  revolt  against  all  tradition.  It 
has  been  in  progress  for  quite  some  time — 
(iadism  is  45  years  old — and  now  it  has 
reached  the  reign  of  terror  stage;  now  the 
)  evolution  Is  devouring  its  own.  The  ex- 
j  lanatlon  lies  in  the  shape  of  20th-century 
'.-istory  which  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
r.uher  depressing.  Two  great  wars,  an 
enervating  depression,  and  the  constant 
'hreat  that  civilization  may  at  any  moment 
ije  hammered  Into  the  earth  like  a  white-hot 
.aucer  has  weakened  faith  in  traditional 
;  uthorlty.  Thus  many  intellectuals — who  as 
.  group  are  far  more  comfortable  with  tn- 
i.exible  doctrine  than  they  will  concede — 
'h;\ve  embraced  neosophism  as  revealed 
:cliglon. 

Before  the  revolt  (a  good  half  century  ago) 
V,  e  lived  according  to  an  intricate  pyramid  of 
Values.  On  the  whole  it  was  an  tinsatls- 
f..ctory  structure:  unsound,  rigid,  and, 
within,  stifling.  A  novel,  for  example,  had 
to  tell  a  story;  painting  and  statuary  had 
to  be  representational,  music  had  to  be  tune- 
1  vU.  The  theater  was  sterile.  In  life,  devia- 
tions from  the  ideal  were  Ignored;  In  art  they 
v.ere  likely  to  be  suppressed. 

Today  that  pyramid  has  been  Inverted. 
Everything  which  was.  Is  not;  everything 
'^lilch  was  not,  Is.  A  novel  which  displays 
:iiy  semblance  of  form  is  dubious.  The 
photographs  which  are  most  admired,  are 
t;iiien  from  odd  angles  with  the  lens  de- 
liberatly  out  of  focus.  One  of  the  best  ways 
•o  study  the  Inversion  is  to  watch  the  films 
picclalmed  In  Cannes.  In  some  of  them  pro- 
test is  tct,il.  They  appear  to  be  about  drab 
people  to  whom  nothing  seems  to  hap- 
pen^ — but  then,  one  cannot  be  certain,  be- 
cause the  camera  is  usually  turned  in  some 
oilier  direction. 

As  incoherent  as  a  superstition,  the  no- 
tion that  Inversion  will  solve  the  macerating 
problems  cf  ot:r  time  also  has  a  supersti- 
tion's power.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  an 
American  institution  free  of  ".s  spell.  Cer- 
t.iinly  the  American  home  isn't.  Tlie  die- 
tutorial  father  of  Freud's  time  is  extinct. 
Once  he  roamed  the  land  in  vast  herds. 
£:iorting  virile  snorts  and  refreshing  him- 
self In  austere  men's  clubs  walled  with 
f'uncd  oak  before  thundering  home  to  pre- 
••iclc  over  his  cave.  In  the  1960's  he  survives 
as  a  flaccid  parody  of  his  grandfather,  a 
comic  figure  on  televised  situation  comedies 
V;ose  cretin  blunders  are  deftly  corrected 
his  amused  family.  He  is  cheap  house- 
id  help. 

.Alcove    all — or    perhaps    I    shovild    say    be- 
.  ih  all — lies  an  implacable  enmity  toward 


the  concept  of  excellence  which  John  Ken- 
nedy exalted.  We  are  confronted  by  a 
gray  tide  of  mecUocrlty.  If  you  acquire  a 
light  you  must  cast  about  quickly  for  a 
bushel.  If  you  receive  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
key,  or  a  letter  sweater,  or  a  legion  of  honor 
riband,  or  any  of  the  bijoux  in  which  people 
once  took  pride,  you  are  expected  to  stow  it 
away  in  a  murky  backstalr  corner.  Pride  is 
regarded  as  primping;    as  preening. 

It  naturally  follows  that  the  dlstlnctons 
which  separated  men  from  men  have  be- 
come suspect.  Instead  of  leadership  we 
have  problem-solving  teams.  Instead  of 
Judges  we  have  referees.  Instead  of  a  Gen- 
eral in  Chief  (once  a  venerable  title  in  the 
American  Military  Establishment)  we  have  a 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  Emd  in  lieu 
of  grace  and  style  we  have  the  cult  of  in- 
formality, which  in  some  obscure  way  is  re- 
garded as  democratic  virtue — as  though 
Mirabeau  and  Tom  Paine  would  have  en- 
dorsed come-as-you-are  barbecues  and  the 
aggressive  use  of  nicknames.  Five  years 
ago  this  summer  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
United  States,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Soviet  Union  attended  an  international  con- 
ference. They  were  referred  to  as  "Ike." 
"Mac,"  and  "K."  Is  this  democracy?  I 
think  it  is  hypocrisy. 

Today  the  brackish  tide  stands  at  flood. 
its  eddies  lapping  at  crannies  which  would 
once  have  been  thought  unapproachable,  and 
conceivably  there  are  endless  snubs  ahead 
from  those  who  think  that  they  are  better 
than  we  are  because  their  manners  are  worse, 
their  pasts  shadier,  their  brainpans  smaller. 
Decorated  soldiers  may  be  insulted  by  men 
with  unimpeachable  records  of  cowardice. 
Chaste  women  may  be  cut  dead  by  tramps. 
Dependents  may  deride  us  because  they  are 
dependent  up>on  us,  and  unlettered  alumni 
of  teachers  colleges — the  Jitney  messiahs  of 
bread-and-clrcuses  currlculums — may  correct 
us  when  we  don't  talk  like  they  think  we 
should. 

Without  vision  the  people  i>erish. 
But  there  is  a  pendtilum,  and  it  swings. 
It  is  a  torsion  that  lies  deep  In  the  silent 
engine  of  history.  It  is  never  at  rest.  And 
when  it  has  reached  the  end  of  a  cycle,  when 
the  sj'stolic  Is  ready  to  replace  the  diastolic — 
when  the  moment  of  climax  has  arrived — 
its  own  weight  reverses  It.  Then  it  becomes 
irresistible,  and  all  the  Incantations  of  all 
the  druids  in  all  the  Hercynlan  groves  of 
neosophistry  cannot  arrest  it,  or  deter  it  for 
an  Instant.  The  change  does  not  announce 
itself.  But  certain  individuals  can  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  the  future,  and  In  1961 
such  a  prescient  statesman  assumed  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

To  grasp  what  he  meant,  one  must  first 
comprehend  what  he  seemed  to  mean.  The 
two  are  not  at  all  alike. 

There  is  a  montage,  and  we  know  it  well, 
for  in  each  picture  he  is  the  central  figure. 
We  see  him  first  as  the  boy  in  the  splayed - 
out  footl>all  helmet,  and  the  athlete  in  the 
black  silk  swim  suit.  Next  there  is  a  snap- 
shot of  a  debonair  offlcer  posing  in  the  Solo- 
mons with  a  cane  and  an  easy  sm.ile,  followed 
by  another  wartime  photograph  in  which  he 
is  l>eing  decorated  for  valor.  'We  -watcii  the 
young  Congi-essman.  the  young  Senator,  tlie 
gay  groom;  and  after  his  Inaugural  the  Images 
flash  by  with  bewildering  speed.  In  tlie 
album  of  our  memory  there  are  thousands 
of  frames  of  him,  striding  bareheaded  and 
confident  through  our  lives  and  into  history, 
and  together  they  create  an  overwhelming 
impression  of  a  strapping  physique,  of  bound- 
less health  and  untapped  reservoirs  of  en- 
ergy. His  key  was  always  C  major.  He 
didn't  even  own  an  overcoat. 

But  though  a  man  may  seem  to  be  larger 
than  life,  he  is  not  really.  Each  of  tis  has 
his  dark  star.  Even  the  brightest  of  us — 
which  he  was — is  shadowed  by  another  self, 
the  negative  tl.at  complements  the  positive 
print.    Tliroughout  life  we  are  in  constant 


dialogue  with  this  other  self,  sometimes  bat- 
tling it,  Bconetlmee  losing.  It  is  a  measure 
ol  this  man's  stature  tliat  he  fought  these 
private  struggles  so  successfully  that  most 
of  his  oountiymen  were  unaware  there  had 
been  any  conflict,  "niat  victory  was  a  tri- 
tunph  of  one  man's  will.  And.  indeed,  it  was 
a  remarkable  tiiumpkh. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  that  other  album, 
of  prints  which  were  never  published.  Con- 
sider Just  one  page  of  it,  his  struggles  with 
his  own  health.  We  glimpse  him  first  as  a 
young  boy,  defying  the  sick  l)€d.  Doctors  are 
forever  sewing  him  up,  or  giving  him  pills, 
or  hospitalizing  him.  At  Choate  he  is  thin 
as  shad,  going  out  for  every  sport  and  never 
making  a  team.  At  18,  when  he  should  be 
in  the  full  flush  of  health,  he  Is  disabled  for 
an  entire  year.  At  Harvard  he  Is  still  trying, 
and  in  a  sophomore  scrimmage  he  sprains 
his  back.  'Very  well;  he  will  be  a  swimmer. 
Feverish,  he  is  ordered  to  the  college  in- 
firmary— and  slips  over  to  the  pool  each 
day  to  practice  his  backstroke. 

Later  he  pays.  Campaigning  for  the  Sen- 
ate he  hobbles  around  on  crutches.  He 
won't  let  the  voters  of  Massachusetts  see 
him  on  them.  At  rallies  he  thrusts  them 
aside  and  forces  himself  to  walk  down  the 
aisle  unassisted,  in  racking  pain.  To  shed 
the  crutches  he  tmdergoes  a  critical  opera- 
tion. He  doesnt  have  to  do  it.  He  would 
simply  rather  die  than  live  an  invalid. 
Afterward  doctors  strap  him  to  a  board.  But 
even  there  the  spark  within  refuses  to  be 
shackled.  Lying  on  that  board  he  writes  a 
book.  He  calls  It  "Profiles  in  Courage."  and 
to  the  end  of  our  lives  we  shall  never  hear 
the  word  courage  without  thinking  of  him. 
His  body  never  really  recovers.  As  Presi- 
dent he  lies  awake  until  2  or  3  in  the  morn- 
ing, an  array  of  medication  beside  his  bed. 
He  has  to  wear  a  medical  corset  and  a 
quarter-Inch  lift  in  his  left  heel.  He  can't 
pick  up  his  owTi  children— can't  sit  unless 
the  chair  had  been  designed  by  physicians. 
Yet  he  never  quits.  He  becomes  a  poster  of 
vitality.  But  his  stamina  was  never  physical. 
It  was  a  vigor  of  the  spirit. 

In  his  lifetime  this  was  poorly  understood. 
Much  else  about  him  was  misunderstood 
For  all  the  millions  of  words  which  were 
vkTitten  about  him,  few  saw  what  he  was.  and 
this  became  startllngly  clear  In  the  weekend 
after  his  death.  Those  whose  Job  it  Is  to 
study  Presidents  had  written  that  he  was 
Intellectual,  but  cold.  They  said  that  he  had 
failed  to  kindle  affection  in  the  country,  that 
his  countrymen  liked  him,  but  would  never 
love  him.  Then  he  was  gone,  and  a  qtiarter 
million  people  stood  In  the  Iron  cold  to  file 
past  his  bler;  a  million  lined  the  streets 
of  Washington  to  watch  it  pass  and  the 
world  went  through  a  con\tilslon  of  grief. 
It  was  the  pundits  who  had  liked  him.  The 
people — and  not  his  people  alone — had  loved 
him. 

And  why?  Because  of  his  elegance,  his 
self-deprecating  wit.  his  sophistication? 
That  was  largely  camouflage.  He  never  really 
admired  the  Irrationalism  and  m.echanism  of 
his  time.  He  remained  apart  from  the  ideo- 
logical stylesetters;  he  declined  to  Join  the 
bland  who  led  the  bland.  The  one  Illness 
which  never  afflicted  him  was  the  cloying  nar- 
cissism which  clots  the  modern  Idiom.  He 
never  felt  victimized.  He  never  felt  alien- 
ated.    That  was  left  to  his  assassin. 

And  this.  I  think,  is  why  John  Kennedy 
meant  and  continues  to  mean  so  much  to  sc 
many.  He  wrote  of  valor,  believed  in  heroes 
star  crowned  and  all  golden,  and  made  his 
life  a  monument  to  that  faith.  Duty,  dedi- 
cation, and  devotion  lay  at  the  core  of  him. 
and  If  those  words  sound  quaint  the  fault 
lies  with  us  and  not  with  them. 

In  1940.  as  a  senior  in  the  Harvard  class 
•which  Is  observing  its  25th  reunion  th'.s 
week,  he  wrote  that  "Unless  democracy  can 
produce  able  leaders.  Its  chances  of  survival 
are  slight."    That  thought  became  his  keel. 
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and  that  was  the  kind  of  democracy  Paine 
and  Mirabeau  would  have  understood.  He 
fashioned  a  dream  of  leadersblp  and  fash- 
ioned himseU  to  fit  It,  until  ultimately  he 
seemed  as  the  winged  Hon  In  the  Book  ol 
Revelations,  with  six  pairs  of  wings  about 
him  and  eyes  before,  behind,  and  within.  It 
was  illusion.  He  wasnt  even  especially  tall. 
But  he  appeared  taller  because  he  was  reach- 
ing, and  because  he  would  never  stop  reach- 
ing his  grasp  became  quite  extraordinary. 

In  the  autumn  of  1961  Ambassador  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy  told  me,  "I  see  him  on  TV,  in 
rain  and  cold,  bareheaded — and  I  don't  worry. 
I  tell  you.  something's  watching  out  for  hira. 
I  know  nothing  can  happen  to  him.  I've 
stood  by  his  deathbed  four  times.  Each  time 
I  said  goodby  to  him.  and  he  always  came 
back." 

The  Ambassador  was  wrong.  Two  autumns 
later  something  did  happen.  And  this  time 
he  didn't  come  back.  For  18  months  we 
have  been  living  with  that  thought,  and  from 
the  first  shock  of  agony  millions  of  us  were 
overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  desolation.  After 
he  had  been  lowered  into  the  numb  Virginia 
soil  and  the  wounded  earth  had  been  closed 
and  the  perpetual  light  had  been  left  to 
shine  upon  the  unmending  scar — through 
and  through  my  mind  rang  Slmonides  haunt- 
ing lines,  graven  at  Thermopylae: 

"Go.  stranger,  and  in  Lakedalmon  tell 
That  here,  obdient  to  their  laws,  we  fell." 

That  was  all  we  could  do  then:  mourn, 
and  offer  the  coffin  our  sprig  of  lilac,  hear- 
ing in  the  sleepless  night  the  stutter  of  the 
drums  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  realizing 
that  victory  could  never  ride  at  his  stirrups 
now,  becaxise  those  stirrups  now  held  the 
reversed  boots  of  the  fallen  chieftain. 

But  now.  I  think,  we  should  recall  the  daz- 
zling hour  when  he  was  our  champion;  pon- 
dering what  he  was.  what  he  meant,  what 
he  said — and  what  he  left  unsaid,  for  much 
of  his  message  was  implicit  in  the  staves  of 
his  life,  and  much  more  was  written  between 
the  lines.  When  he  told  the  Germans  in 
Rudolf  Wilde  Plaze,  "Ich  bin  eln  Berliner," 
and  'Lass'  sie  nach  Berlin  Kommen. "  for 
example,  he  was  really  saying,  "Ich  bin 
Bvirger  der  SUdt  der  Vernunft,"  and 
'Schliesst  euch  an."  and  "Zuhlt  Euere 
Steurn.  ' 

■I  am  a  citizen  of  the  city  of  thought." 
'Follow  my  lead." 
'And  pay  yotjr  taxes." 

The  taxes  in  the  city  of  thought  are  not 
com.  They  are  the  act  of  Judgment,  the 
calculated  risk,  the  free  assiunption  of  re- 
sponsibility. They  are  heavy,  they  are  stren- 
uous— no  one  knew  that  better  than  he 
did — and  they  are  paid  in  vain  unless  they 
lead  to  vision.  But  since  the  alternative  to 
vision  is  to  perish,  since  the  choice  is  be- 
tween payment  and  extinction,  there  is  no 
option.  "And  so."  in  the  words  of  the  in- 
augural, "let  us  begin  anew." 

We  must  see  that  horse  recaparisoned  and 
remounted  by  another  champion  of  thought. 
We  must  perceive  that  no  weapon  can  de- 
stroy the  gift  he  gave  us.  unless  we  let  it. 
He  was  stronger  than  flesh  In  life,  and  that 
strength  is  still  among  us,  waiting  to  be  In- 
voked. The  gift  is  still  here,  waiting  to  be 
titken.  In  taking  it  we  can  do  more  than 
Brieve,  remembering  how  much  more  he 
"Aor.ld  have  done — and  remembering  that  the 
hrh\  man  to  answer  the  tocsin  would  have 
been  John  Kennedy. 

It  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  blm.  It  is 
the  least  we  can  do  for  ourselves.  And  we 
?,hall  do  it,  provided  we  do  not  for  a  moment 
:c.rget  the  Biblical  warning  he  never  lived 
t  1  deliver  to  the  audience  that  awaited  him 
•.n  the  city  of  Dallas: 

E.xcept  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watch- 
ni.-ii  waketh  but  in  vain." 
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HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16.  1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  James 
D.  Atkinson,  a  distinguished  professor 
at  Georgetown  University,  Washington, 
D.C.,  personally  brought  to  my  office  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  June  14.  This  is  a 
superb  article  and  I  recommend  it  to 
every  Member  of  Congress,  every  student 
and  teacher  in  the  United  States: 
jFrom  the  New  York  Times.  June  14,  1965] 

In  Defense  of  Our  Freedoms 
iBy  A.  N.  Spanel,  founder-chairman.  Inter- 
national Latex  Corp.) 

lu  South  Vietnam,  and  then  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son faced  soul -searing  and  agonizing  deci- 
sions. To  a  man  of  his  strong  political  in- 
stincts, the  temptations  must  have  been  to 
push  for  "peace,"  however  Ulusory.  Better 
than  anyone  else  he  understood  that  there 
was  no  political  profit  in  assuming  the  risks 
of  military  action. 

But  courageously  he  brushed  aside  short- 
term  expediency,  and  chose  instead,  commit- 
ments to  the  long-range  interests  of  this 
Nation  and  of  the  free  world.  He  recognized 
that  failure  to  stop  the  current  Communist 
aggressions — masquerading  as  "wars  of  liber- 
ation"— would  guarantee  more  and  more  ag- 
gressions; that  temporizing  and  surrender 
in  southeast  Asia  and  the  Caribbean  now. 
far  from  securing  peace,  would  invite  larger 
and  bolder  Communist  confrontations,  each 
"escalating"  the  danger  to  world  peace. 

Moreover — and  this  is  another  measure  of 
the  Presidents  dedicated  courage — he  knew 
better  than  anyone  else  that  resolute  pol- 
icies wotild  make  his  administration  the  tar- 
get for  organized  attack  by  all  the  forces 
directly  or  indirectly  under  Communist  in- 
fluence. 

The  pressures  of  pacifists  and  the  emo- 
tional outbursts  of  professors  and  poets,  must 
have  come  as  no  surprise  to  t;he  White  House. 
The  American  Communist  party,  its  duBois 
Clubs  on  the  camptises.  the  Peiping-oriented 
Communist  splinter  groups,  the  irrational 
better-Red-than-dead  outfits — all  of  them 
have  made  clear,  long  in  advance,  their  in- 
tention to  block  any  American  interference 
with  Communist  'wars  of  liberation." 

THE   PRESIDENT'S  ASStTRANCE 

At  a  news  conference  on  June  1.  President 
Johnson  declared:  "I  am  hopeful  that  every 
person  will  always  exercise  the  free  speech 
that  the  Constitution  guarantees  him.  and  I 
would  prefer,  of  course,  that  it  be  construc- 
tive and  that  it  be  responsible." 

But  unfortunately  much  \S  not  most  of  the 
current  assaults  on  our  policies  in  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  do  not  meet 
these  crucial  tests.  In  the  main  they  are 
neither  constructive  nor  reaponsible.  Other 
Americans,  who  understand  and  support  the 
President's  actions,  are  under  no  obligation 
to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  nature  of  the 
raucous  protests. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  their  duty  to  Identify 
the  string-pullers  behind  the  scenes,  to  make 
clear  who  initiated  the  chorus-like  calls  for 
withdrawal  from  southeast  Asia  and  why. 
It  Is  their  duty  to  expose  the  forces  now 
manipulating  the  willing  or  duped  educators 
who  mouth  prefabricated  slogans  that  aid 


Communist  imperialist  goals.  We  are  grate- 
ful that  our  system  permits  free  debate  and 
open  protest.  But  those  cherished  rights 
can  be  eroded  through  recklessness  or  cal- 
culated misuse — and  this  danger  all  reason- 
able Americans  must  overcome  through 
forthright  exposure. 

TERMTTES    .AT    WORK 

In  a  recent  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times.  C.  L.  Sulzberger  posed  the  issue 
sharply:  "The  remarkable  Communist  propa- 
ganda apparatus  seeks  to  undermine  the 
resolve  of  governments  in  Saigon  and  Wash- 
ington •  •  *.  Many  American  Intellectuals 
display  a  strange  lemming  instinct  anii 
refuse  to  see  the  struggle  in  its  true  meaning 
as  advertised  quite  openly  by  the  Commu- 
nists themselves:  a  showdown  with  global 
implications  ♦  •  *.  Our  adversary  finds  it 
possible  to  use  democratic  processes  of  free 
speech  to  harass  distant  vulnerable  spots  " 
That  "remarkable  Communist  propaganda 
apparatus"  has  not  even  bothered  to  con- 
ceal its  operations.  More  than  a  year  ago 
Jack  Stachel.  a  top  leader  of  the  American 
Communist  Party,  called  for  united  fronts 
of  Communists,  pacificist  groups,  and  any- 
one else  who  could  be  ro{>ed  in  for  a  cam- 
paign against  U.S.  policies  in  southeast  Asi.i. 
A  party  directive  to  this  effect  went  out  to 
the  faithiful  as  far  back  as  March  1964.  A 
Communist -organized  telegram  campaign  to 
pressure  the  White  House  has  been  underway 
ever  siiice.  The  duBois  Clubs  quickly  re- 
sponded to  the  party  call  with  all  species  oi 
demonstrations  in  the  colleges,  and  left- 
wing  faculty  members  hastened  to  Join  in 
the  mischief. 

In  every  major  demonstration  against  the 
official  policies.  dtiBois  Clubbers  and  others 
with  known  Communist  backgrotuids  have 
been  setting  the  pace  and  providing  the  slo- 
gans. At  the  University  of  California  in 
Berkeley,  they  were  the  masterminders  ana 
agitators  in  the  demonstrations,  the  FBI 
charged  after  a  thorough  investigation. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  scores  of  ascertain- 
able facts  that,  taken  together,  leave  no  mar- 
gin for  doubt  as  to  the  inspirations  and  mo- 
tivations of  most  of  the  protest  campaign 
Professors,  who  should  lead  our  youth  along 
the  paths  of  truth  rather  than  the  back 
alleys  of  planned  propaganda,  have  no  excuse 
for  allowing  themselves  to  be  duped  and  ex- 
ploited in  behalf  of  Red  imperialist  purposes 

THREAT    FROM    WFTHIN 

Tliese  bemtised  teachers,  fortunately,  rep- 
resent only  a  small  part  of  the  coiuitry's  col- 
lege faculties.  But  the  confusion  they  sow. 
their  bland  disregard  of  the  hard  facts  of 
Communist  aggression,  the  aid  and  comfort 
they  give  to  our  sworn  enemies,  should  not 
be  underrated. 

There  are  those  who.  in  the  name  of  a 
counterfeit  liberalism,  raise  eyebrows  at  the 
very  mention  of  the  Communist  menace. 
They  argue  that  the  known  Communists  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  for  instance,  .ire 
Just  a  handful.  Let  them  recall  how  a  gre.it 
and  vigorous  democracy.  Its  people  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  commvinism.  v.- .s 
taken  over  by  a  handftil  of  native  Comn-.'s- 
nists  backed  by  Red  Russia.  Let  them,  m 
short,  ponder  the  fate  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Recently.  In  a  column  dealing  with  wh.it 
he  called  "the  new  appeasers,"  Joseph  Alfop 
pointed  to  the  extraordinary  behavior  of 
"the  new  American  left."  They  want  f" 
cotmtry,  he  wrote,  "to  go  out  of  business  :  ; 
a  great  power."  Then  he  added:  "It  is  tlir.;:- 
to  remember  that  the  shadow  of  Nazi  tvr- 
anny  was  not  lifted  from  the  world  becat;sc- 
the  United  States  went  out  of  business  a?:  u 
great  power"  in  the  1930's. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  danger  in  sou'h- 
east  Asia  today  were  not  a  Communist  Uikc- 
over  but  a  Nazi  takeover.     Would  the  san.e 
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professors  and  poets  have  become  hysterical- 
ly noninterventionist  and  isolationist?  Or 
would  they  not,  most  likely,  have  been  clam- 
oring for  the  use  of  American  power  to  halt 
the  disaster?  Somehow  it  Is  only  when 
Communist  aggressions  are  Involved  that 
these  gentry  suddenly  break  into  loud  pro- 
test. 

Are  these  teach-in  and  sit-in  stalwarts  op- 
posed to  any  interference  with  Communist 
plans  to  enslave  more  countries?  If  we  do 
not  draw  the  line  in  Vietnam  or  in  the  Car- 
ibbean, shall  It  be  In  Thailand,  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  Hawaii.  Alaska?  Or  do  they 
want  us  to  wait  supinely  until  the  Red  tide 
reaches  the  shores  of  the  American  main- 
hind. 

Most  of  the  demonstrators  profess  to  be 
liumanitarians,  concerned  with  saving  hu- 
inan  life.  Yet  they  manage  to  close  their 
nilnds  to  the  vast  genocidal  slaughters 
-waiting  the  South  Vitenamese  and  the  240 
million  people  in  all  of  southeast  Asia  if 
v.e  permit  familiar  Communist  tyrannies  to 
!ie  Imposed  on  them. 

PRESTOENT   SUPPORTED 

Prom  the  country  at  large  President  John- 
^on  has  received  a  vote  of  confidence.  Con- 
L-ress  overwhelmingly  supports  him.  It  is 
;.lso  evidenced  In  opinion  polls,  and  in  edi- 
torials in  the  great  majority  of  grassroots 
newspapers.  But  the  dissenters  are  making 
most  of  the  noise,  grabbing  most  of  the 
lieadlines  and  TV  time,  giving  the  rest  of 
the  world — including  the  whole  Communist 
world — a  false  impression  of  American  opin- 
ion. 

It  therefore  behooves  the  rest  of  us  to 
.'^peak  up.  We  must  make  manifest  our  sup- 
port of  the  President  and  our  pride  in  his 
rourage.  None  of  us  believes  in  restrict- 
ing freedom  of  speech  and  protest  in  meet- 
ing the  challenge  of  subversion.  But  since 
.sheer  survival  demands  that  the  threat  be 
countered,  we  must  be  forever  vigilant.  We 
r.iust  learn  to  recognize  and  to  expose,  in 
*he  marketplace  of  ideas,  the  presence  of 
the  enemy. 


Education  Corps 


crusades  of  modern  history — building  up 
schools  and  technical  Institutions  and  uni- 
versities for  the  backward  parts  of  the  globe." 
This  must  be  done.  Conunager  believes,  if 
we  are  to  avoid  the  disorderly  emergence  of 
new  nations  onto  the  modem  scene  and,  per- 
haps most  fearsome  of  all,  wars  of  race 
against  race  and  of  continent  against  conti- 
nent. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF  ni:br.\ska 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  indica- 
tion of  the  widespread  awareness  of  the 
necessity  for  adequate  education  in  this, 
and  other  countries  in  the  world  was 
succinctly  pointed  out  in  an  editorial  in 
the  Fremont  Tribune  of  Nebraska.  I 
include  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Education  Corps  Field  Is  Great 

We  have  a  Peace  Corps  abroad  to  bring 
modern  skills  to  backward  nations  and  a  Job 
turps  at  home  to  aid  youth  in  finding  useful 
work.  What  we  need  now  is  a  "Minerva 
Corps"  to  bring  knowledge  to  the  under- 
^irveloped  world. 

The  advice  comes  from  Dr.  Henry  Steele 
Conimager.  philosopher-historian  of  Amherst 
CuUege.  Speaking  before  the  annual  confer- 
tJice  of  the  National  Committee  for  Support 
I'f  the  Public  Schools  in  Washington,  Com- 
ni.iger  urged  that  the  United  States  set  up  a 
Miu-shall  plan  for  schools  in  the  new  nations 
:>nd  a  "Minerva  Corps  3  help  educate  their 
reoples  for  orderly  evolution. 

Even  though  this  Nation  is  confronted  with 

educational  problems  of  great  magnitude  and 

!  f  the  utmost  urgency  at  home,  it  must  help 

in  one  of  the  great  moral  and  intellectual 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16,  1965 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  biggest  success  stories  in  our  Nation 
is  the  Reserve  OflBcers  Training  Corps. 

On  May  6  in  New  Orleans,  at  Tulane 
University's  Air  Force  and  Aimy  ROTC 
Awards  Day,  the  speaker  was  Army  Maj. 
Gen.  Ralph  Palladino. 

In  his  speech,  Greneral  Palladino  out- 
lined the  amazing  benefits  that  a  col- 
lege youth  gains  from  ROTC  training 
and  this,  of  course,  means  that  the  Na- 
tion benefits  as  well.  Since  the  Congress 
has  a  strong  and  continuing  interest  in 
this  dynamic  program,  as  evidenced  by 
the  passage  of  the  Reserve  OflBcers" 
Training  Corps  Vitalization  Act  of  1964, 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  statistics  cited  by  General 
Palladino. 

Accordingly,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
include  the  text  of  General  Palladino's 
address  into  the  Record.  The  message 
aptly  might  be  summarized  by  saying 
that  "ROTC  enhances  success  ": 
Remarks    by    Maj.    Gen.    Ralph    Palladino 

Dr.  Longenecker.  members  of  the  faculty 
of  Tulane  University,  it  is  a  distinct  honor 
and  privilege  for  me  to  participate  in  this 
most  Important  ceremony.  It  is  indeed  a 
pleasant  duty  for  me  to  be  here. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  take  part 
in  a  ceremony  which  has  to  do  with  the  Re- 
serve OCQcers'  Training  Corps,  for  I  p>erson- 
ally  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  ROTC. 

Furthermore.  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  come  to  Tulane  and  be  on  the  platform 
with  your  disting\iished  president.  Dr.  Longe- 
necker.  As  a  member  of  the  ROTC  Panel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Dr.  Longe- 
necker  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  discus- 
sions and  deliberations  of  the  Panel,  and 
I  know  from  personal  observation  that  his 
wise  counsel  has  found  Its  way  in  much  of 
the  recommendations  of  that  body. 

Dr.  Longenecker.  I  extend  to  Tulane  Uni- 
versity my  sincere  congratulations  for  the 
outstanding  record  of  the  three  ROTC  pro- 
grams on  this  campus.  While  several  hun- 
dred colleges  and  universities  have  at  least 
one  ROTC  unit.  Tulane  University  Ls  in  a 
select  company  of  only  33  universities  with 
all  3  officer  training  programs — Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force. 

Tulane  also  deserves  highest  commenda- 
tion for  the  extent  of  voluntary  particiF>a- 
tlon  of  Its  undergraduate  students  in  the 
ROTC.  With  40  percent  of  all  freshman  and 
sophomore  men  students  enrolled  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  Tulane  University  has  one  of 
the  highest,  if  not  the  highest,  records  of 
voluntary  participation  in  the  Nation. 

Almost  40  years  ago  I  was  in  a  formation 
similar  to  one  such  as  this  and  I  can  recall 


with   mixed   emotions  my  thovights  of  that 
day. 

Happy  that  I  had  about  completed  the 
course  of  instruction  that  was  to  result  in 
my  being  oommissloned  a  second  lieutenant 
of  infantry  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
and  yet  apprehensive  as  to  what  the  future 
had  In  store  for  me. 

Little  did  I  know  at  the  time,  that  my 
ROTC  training  was  going  to  stand  me  in 
such  good  stead  throughout  the  years. 

My  ROTC,  my  Army  Reserve  career,  my 
active  military  service,  my  business  and  Gov- 
ernment experience,  have  been  a  series  of 
happy  and  satisfying  experiences,  just  as  it 
has  been  to  many  other  graduates  The 
ROTC  is  a  program  that  we  can  be  justly 
proud  of,  and  one  that  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  defense  p>osture  of  our  country. 

Incidentally,  one  of  Tulane's  iUustrious 
sons,  the  Honorable  F.  Edward  Hebert.  the 
distinguished  Congressman  from  New  Or- 
leans, is  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  ROTC 
field,  and  he  played  the  lead  role  in  steerii'.g: 
through  the  last  Congress,  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  Vitalization  Act  of  1964 

Many  of  the  present  leaders  of  our  Serv- 
ices are  graduates  of  the  ROTC  In  tie 
Army  there  are  upward  to  100  general  offi- 
cers on  active  duty  with  a  background  of 
ROTC;  and-  in  the  Air  Force  there  .^re  40 
such  general  officers. 

Only  3  short  years  pgo.  three  of  ti\e  four 
Chiefs  of  the  military  services  were  ROTC 
graduates 

Gen.  George  H.  Decker  was  the  .Army's 
Chief  of  Staff,  an  ROTC  graduate  frnm  La- 
fayette College 

Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay.  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force:  a  field  artillery  graduate  of 
the  ROTC  program  at  Ohio  State  University 

Gen.  David  M.  Shoup,  the  then  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  a  Meda". 
of  Honor  winner;  an  ROTC  graduate  from 
DePauw  University. 

You  can  readily  see  that  there  is  no  limit 
as  to  how  far  you  can  advance  in  the  mili- 
tary should  you  choose  to  make  it  your  ca- 
reer. Some  of  you  could  well  be  thinkisig 
"Well.  I  do  not  intend  to  make  the  militar. 
my  life's  work.  How  about  the  nianv  other 
fields?" 

In  recent  months  the  ROTC  staff  of  the 
Office  of  Resene  Components.  Department  1 1 
the  Army,  have  done  an  analysis  of  siicce.-5- 
ful  Americans  in  four  fields,  to  determine 
the  statistical  relationship  betweeji  success 
and  Army  military  training  in  college 
Briefly  they  discovered  that:  (li  close  to  lo 
percent  of  the  ambassadors  who  last  year 
represented  the  United  States  throughot;- 
the  world,  had  ROTC  training  in  collegf. 
(2)  10  percent  of  the  Members  oi  Congre^.^ 
have  had  ROTC  training;  (3)  24  percent  i>: 
the  Governors  of  our  various  States  h;.-. i- 
had  college  military  training:  and  fii.;i'ly 
(4)  of  the  highest  paid  executives  hsted  iii 
"Who's  Who,"  earning  between  $100,000  and 
$300,000  a  year.  28  percent  are  RCTC-tr.iinec; 
men. 

In  other  words,  according  to  th.c  .  n  il\s;^ 
that  was  made,  the  student  wh.o  nicludeti 
military  training  in  his  civilian  cduc.ttUri 
was  six  times  more  likely  to  become  a  :  ^p 
executive  than  the  young  man  who  concen- 
trated exclusively  in  other  areas.  It  may  be 
concluded,  therefore,  that  the  college  edu- 
cated, trained  leader,  and  that  is  wh.it  the 
ROTC  produces,  has  a  real  advantage  in  2:fe 

You  know  really,  there  isn't  a  great  de."l 
of  difference  between  a  successful  milit.:iry 
leader  and  a  successful  leader  in  business 
Drive,  ambition,  initiative,  imagination,  and 
a  sound  education  are  all  necessary  in  any 
successful  leader.  I'm  not  trying  to  say  that 
I  have  all  these  qualities,  nor  to  what  de- 
gree— but  I  do  want  to  get  across  that  I 
know  from  experience  that  ROTC  does  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  chanci'= 
of  success  In  business,  in  Governmcnr  ;iiu, 
in  the  military. 
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Again,  I'm  happy  to  be  here  and  partici- 
pate In  this  fine  ceremony. 

My  congratulations  to  aU  of  you  for  hav- 
ing successfully  completeil  another  year  of 
your  training.  Special  oongratulatlonx  to 
you  award  winners  Eind  all  those  about  to 
be  commissioned  as  officers  in  the  U.S.  Army 
and  U.S.  Air  Force. 

To  all  of  you — you  look  good  out  there- 
good  luck  and  thank  you. 


Driblets  of  History 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    n.LIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  16.  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public  very  properly  questions  the  long- 
tei-m  effectiveness  and  intent  of  the  ad- 
ministration foreign  policy.  It  Is  espe- 
cially important  that  we  check  the  his- 
tory of  U.S.  diplomacy  in  the  Roosevelt 
era  since  President  Johnson  Is  so  often 
described  as  a  protege  of  FJD.R. 

The  Chicago  Ti-ibune,  in  an  editorial 
this  morning,  commented  on  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy  under  President  Roose- 
velt that  has  finally  filtered  through  the 
web  of  wartime  censorship: 

Driblets  of  History 

Twonty-one  years  after  the  event,  the 
State  Department  lets  us  know  that  in  1944, 
a  year  before  the  end  of  the  w:'j  in  the 
Pacific.  Japan  wtis  already  trying  to  sur- 
render. The  overture,  made  through  the 
minister  of  neutral  Sweden  in  Tokyo,  is  dis- 
closed in  the  State  Department's  publication 
of  papers  bearing  on  America's  foreign  rela- 
tions for  1944. 

Tlie  minister,  Widar  Bagge.  cabled  Stock- 
holm that  Japan  was  prepjared  to  relinquish 
all  the  territory  it  had  occupied  during  the 
w:iT  and  also  tliat  part  of  China  which  it  had 
previously  seized  and  organized  as  the 
puppet  state  of  Manchukuo.  Bagge  said  that 
lie  was  approached  by  a  representative  of 
"one  of  the  best  known  statesmen  in  Japan 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  attempt  must 
be  considered  a  serious  one." 

Tlie  Swedish  Govemment  transmitted  the 
peace  feeler  to  Britain,  which  in  turn  in- 
formed Washington.  The  reply  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
w.is  that  the  sole  American  terms  were  "un- 
conditional surrender." 

This  is  a  witless  formula  carelessly  tossed 
r.ff  by  Roosevelt  at  the  Casablanca  Confer- 
ence in  January  1943.  Its  ineviUble  effect 
%va.s  to  close  the  door  upon  any  reasonable 
negotiated  i>cace,  to  solidify  Axis  resistance 
and  needlessly  prolong  the  war,  and  to  In- 
.■;ure  that  peace  would  never  come  untU  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  the  two  great  barriers  to 
Communist  expansion  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
were  prostrate. 

The  result  in  Europe  was  to  ln.';ure  that  the 
w.ir  would  drag  on  for  more  than  2  yeaxs 
:ifter  the  Germ;in  defeat  at  Sulingrad  had 
Convinced  most  responsible  officers  and  the 
Ccrman  people  that  the  war  had  l>een  hiet. 
In  the  PiU-ific.  Judged  from  tlie  peace  t^-nder 
trai;.^mltt.ed  tlui-)ugh  Sweden,  the  slaughter 
w.us  prolonged  for  a  year  or  more  after  the 
.l.ipmese  C'n'vcrnmeni  was  willing  to  quit 
I.^'allng.  The  whtilly  unneces&.uy  a!>c>nUc 
ijonibinc  <>f  Hiroshlm.i  and  N;i<tu^,ikt  was  one 
r..n.s«'qiieme  .s^>vii>t  entry  Into  the  w.-vr  in 
t.'if  l.ist.  0  u.ivs  (tt  a  (-."nip.si  tha.t  !xad  ulrt- idy 
*!-••;■.   :3i:   divs    if  fiiriair^::  w.is  m  -irca  ■•..ii 


the  installation  of  commuttism.  in  Asia 
followed. 

All  of  these  grim  result*,  dlsastrotisly  shat- 
tering the  world  balance  of  power,  flowed 
mechanically  from  Roosevelt's  doctrine  of 
"unconditional  surrender,"  which  for  214 
years  hung  like  an  albatross  around  the 
necks  of  America  and  Britain. 

Even  Roosevelt  was  not  unaware  of  the 
consequences  of  his  crack-brained  demand. 
His  son,  Elliott,  who  was  with  him  at  Casa- 
blanca, quoted  him  as  saying.  "Of  course,  it's 
just  the  thing  for  the  Russians.  They 
couldn't  want  anything  better.  Uncondi- 
tional stirrender,"  he  repeated,  thoughtfully 
sucking  a  tooth.  •'Uncle  Joe  [Stalin]  might 
have  made  it  up  himself." 

Because  of  this  folly,  and  because  of  Soviet 
duplicity.  Japan  was  forced  to  wait  until  it 
had  been  smashed  to  the  ground  before  It 
could  get  out  of  the  war,  and  countless  Amer- 
ican lives  were  sacrificed  to  no  purpose. 
After  the  attempt  through  Sweden  to  com- 
municate its  readiness  to  quit  the  war.  Japan 
made  many  others.  Most  cxf  them  were 
routed  through  Russia,  with  which  Japan 
had  a  nonaggression  pact — brcAen  as  soon  as 
it  served  the  Soviet  purpose.  AH  of  them 
were  pigeonholed. 

But  the  last  thing  Moscow  wanted  was  to 
get  the  w:ir  over  qviickly,  for  it  had  to  cut 
itself  in  on  the  conflict  in  order  to  pick  up 
the  pieces  in  the  Far  East.  Roosevelt,  in 
secret  deals  at  Yalta,  threw  in  needless 
bonuses  to  Stalin  in  return  for  a  promise  to 
jump  Japan — an  enterprise  from  which 
Stalin  could  not  have  been  kept  even  if  wild 
horses  had  tried  to  drag  him  from  it. 

So  now  21  years  afterward,  we  get  another 
spoonful  of  secret  history  from  the  State 
Department,  and  all  it  confirms  is  what  we 
already  knew — that  Roosevelt,  in  his  travels 
to  conferences  and  in  his  diplomatic  deci- 
sions, could  have  used  an  escort  of  wardens 
to  keep  him  from  s;icriflcing  hts  country  and 
the  world  to  an  endless  future  of  conflict. 


Worse  Than  Wa^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  June  16. 1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bristol  Enterprise,  an  outstandhig 
weekly  newspaper  in  my  district,  pub- 
lished a  thoughtful  editorial  on  the 
meaning  of  Memorial  Day.  As  we  face 
a  most  uncertain  future,  I  think  it  sums 
up  what  most  Americans  are  thinking 
now.  I  am  glad  to  offer  it  for  the 
Record: 

WoRSf:    Ti!.\N-    W.M 

Another  Memori.al  Day.  Never  a  joyou; 
holiday,  but  a  time  of  sadncse  tinged  with 
pride,  for  there  are  few  among  us  without 
-some  member  of  the  family  to  honor  on  this 
day.  The  sadness  deepens  :us  we  renlize  that 
even  as  we  commemorate  tlu-m  their  num- 
bers are  growing  every  day.  The  fight  i.';  f.ir 
from  wan. 

Tlie  stories  of  atrocities,  tjlie  sickening 
.sight  of  pictures  from  c>ur  cUrrcnt  battle- 
fields, make  this  indeed  a  s.>lofnn  Memorial 
Day  and  cast  a  pali  of  di'ep<^r  hue  th.m  u.sual. 
Tlie  thouiiht  oi  our  si>n.s  .md  bu.Ml.md.s  and 
f. it  hers  c.irrylng  tlie  torch  of  freinlom  at  such 
a  price  is  cnuugh  to  m.ikc  the  iraie.si  f.uu-r. 

Ptrhaps  we  cm  t^ike  s.i.nie  hiiirt  from  the 
words  of  ilif  ere.ii  \Vin.M..u  Cliurchill,  whon 
hcf. >r"'  W   r!d  VV   r  II  .-.rrv  meaj..^    l>.th  g  HKi 


and  bad,  was  being  taken  to  avoid  that  con- 
flict. The  story  is  told  that  one  day  at  table, 
somebody  remarked  that  nothing  was  worso 
than  war.  Churchill,  almost  rising  In  hi 
chair,  thundered,  "Dishonor  is  worse  tha:. 
war.    Slavery  is  worse  than  war." 


Highly  Respected  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  Joins  Long  List  of  Mar- 
tin Critics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14.  1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  follow 
ing   is   an   item   from   the   Washingto.. 
Post  of  June   12  that  disputes  Federr. 
Reserve  Board  Chairman  Martin's  ob- 
servations of  June  1  of  "disquieting  simi- 
larities   between    today    and    1929,"    b 
Martin  R.  Gainsbrugh,  vice  president  0. 
the  prestigious  National  Industrial  Cor.- 
ference  Board.    The  writer  rightly  refe; .. 
to  a  series  of  protective  measures  thn'. 
has  been  developed  to  deal  more  direct  i' 
with  the  basic  causes  of  recession  ar..-. 
depression.    These  include,  as  the  artic; 
recites,   the   Employment  Act   of    194i" 
which   I  actively  supported,  as  weU  i.- 
deposit  insurance,  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  many  others. 

The  NICE  is  another  among  a  loi.' 
list  of  critics  of  Chainnan  Martin's  un- 
fortunate and  erroneous  doomsday  mc^- 
sage  and  serves  as  further  proof  tha. 
Martin's  speech  was  intended  to  pave  tl 
way  for  further  credit  tightening  by  th- 
Federal  Reserve.  Such  a  move  wou.'i 
benefit  short-term  profits  for  moiiiv 
market  banks,  but  would  certainly  ha 
grave  consequences  for  the  continuati'  1 
of  our  imprecedented  business  pro- 
perity.    The  article  follows: 

O.MNSBRrcH     Counters    Martin    Warninc 
U.S.  Economic  Strengths  Cited 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  June  11. — National  Indi:  - 
trial  Conference  Board  Vice  President  Mar'.;: 
R.  Gainsbrugh  today  listed  some  comfort!;.:: 
dissimilarities  between  the  Nation's  econoi:. 
today  and  in  1929. 

Galnsbrugh's  speech,  before  the  Syrac.i 
Rotary  Club,  was  the  latest  of  a  series  of  eco- 
nomic statements  by  industry  and  Gover"- 
ment  leaders  to  counter  the  effect  of  Pedc:  '. 
Reserve  Board  Chairman  William  McC.  M;  -- 
tin's  obser\'atiorLs  last  week  of  " disquiet i:..; 
Eimliaritie.s"  between  today  and  the  i920's. 

Martin  said  the  overwhelming  impress:"^:'. 
of  recent  comparison  of  the  economic  see;  ^ 
In  the  two  periods  "is  that  the  current  sitv:  ■ 
tion  closely  parallels  that  of  1929  with  a'-- 
the  nniinaus  overtones  such  a  conclusld;. 
might  imply." 

He  said,  however,  that  as  a  result  of  1! 
great  depression,  a  scries  of  protective  mo. 
ures   has    been    developed    designed    to   di  .. 
more  directly  with  the  basic  causes  of  reci 
.'^lon  and  depres,--ion.     TTiese  Include  the  Km- 
pKiyincnt   Act   of    1946,    which   commits    !: 
N.tiion's    full    resources    to    whatever   acliini 
n-.lght  be  required  to  create  high-level  cii  • 
ployniont,     margin     controls     for    st>curli:' 
trading,  b.uik  gu.tr.mtees  and  dcina^lt  iiij-U' 
ain.es.  and  amortized  mortgages. 

Ci.iin>brugh     al*o     noted     th.it     swet-p 
'.iuingos   in   the  strticture   oJ    Indu-^irv    a 
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provide  bulwarks  against  depression  and  re- 
cession that  were  nonexistent  in  the  twenties. 

He  said  today's  business  executives  are 
drawn  more  from  professional  talent  "trained 
in  the  discipline  of  business  decisionmaking 
at  graduate  schools  of  business  and  through 
executive  seminars." 

Gainsbrugh  noted  that  investment  deci- 
iions  today  "reflect  far  more  organized  de- 
'.iberatlon  and  determination  of  future  mar- 
ket potential  than  was  possible  in  the  1920's. 
and  that  American  enterprise  today  is  more 
multiproduct  and  multinational  in  that, 
shovUd  demand  fall  off  in  one  sector,  sucli 
diversification  would  mitigate  against  as 
s.harp  a  curtailment  of  employment  and  pro- 
duction as  took  place  after  1929  " 


The  Right  To  Work 


Bury  the  Ohio  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7.  1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
:narks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
June  14, 1965: 

Bury  the  Ohio  Canal 

The  latest  studies  of  the  proposed  Lake 
Erie-Oliio  River  Canal  Indicate  that  the  Army 
Hoard  of  Engineers  was  entirely  correct  in 
L-rantmg  more  time  to  analyze  this  billion- 
dollar  boobytrap.  Evidence  of  the  plan's  po- 
tential disaster  is  mounting  daily. 

Ohio  ports,  for  example,  are  beginning 
•o  realize  the  full  extent  of  the  problems 
•.hey  wotild  face  if  the  project  is  approved. 

"If  the  proposed  canal  is  built,  the  im- 
portance of  Toledo  as  a  lake  port  and  a 
world  port  will  wane,"  said  Charles  Denby, 
counsel  for  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley  Associa- 
tion. "Traffic  for  the  proposed  billion-dollar 
ditch  is  not  new  traffic;  it  is  simply  traffic 
now  being  handled  in  Ohio's  Lake  E^ie  ports." 

The  economic  stability  of  these  ports  would 
he  reason  enough  to  reject  the  plan  to  spend 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  ( possibly  as  much 
fis  $2  billion)  on  this  project.  But  other 
.ireas  would  also  face  serious  problems. 

The  New  York  State  Water  Authority  has 
protested  that  the  canal  would  divert  criti- 
cally needed  water  supplies  from  Lake  Erie. 
The  Canadian  Government  also  has  ex- 
i^ressed  concern  because  water  levels  of  the 
Great  Lakes  have  already  declined  to  the 
point  where  commercial  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  been  threat- 
ened. 

In  addition,  the  canal  would  put  Pitts- 
!)virgh  district  Industries  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  and  covild  toss  thousands  of 
railroaders  out  of  work. 

Perhaps  the  only  district  which  stands  to 
bonefit  from  the  canal  is  the  Youngstown 
,:rea,  whose  sp>okesmen  have  been  campaign- 
ing relentlessly  for  the  project.  In  other 
words,  U.S.  taxpayers  are  being  asked  to  shell 
niu  more  than  a  billion  dollars  for  a  shame- 
lul  boondoggle  which  might  benefit  Youngs- 
town industries  but  would  pose  new  prob- 
Ivnis  for  other  areas  of  the  United  States,  not 
tvi  mention  Canada. 

In  view  of  the  huge  volume  of  evidence 
..cain.st  the  canal,  it  should  be  quite  appar- 
»!it  by  now  that  the  project  would  be  a 
''■nndalous   waste   of    the   taxpayers'   money. 

It     Ls    ndthlng    more    than    an    attempt    by 
..Yuungstown  interest*  to  grab  more  than  a 

billion  dollars  of  U  S   Uix  money     This  over- 

'■!5>e    proposal    deser\es    a    quick    burial    in 

'  ■  ngri'.vs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOXTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  June  16,  1965 

Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Dan  K.  Moore,  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  made  the  following  statement 
before  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Labor   Committee   conducting   hearings 
on  section  14(b>  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Governor  Moore's  statement  is  a  classic 
in  defense  of  individual  liberty. 
The  statement  follows : 
My  name  is  Dan  Moore.     I  am  Governor 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina      My  appear- 
ance here  today  is  to  present  testimony  for 
preserving  the  right  of  every  American  to  be 
able  to  work  in  the  Job  of  his  choice  without 
being  required   to  join  an  organization   of 
any   kind   or  having   to  pay  tribute  of  any 
kind  as  a  condition  of  his  employment. 

My  reasons  for  opposing  any  change  in 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  are,  I 
believe,  in  harmony  with  the  guarantees  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

No  man  is  free  if  he  is  compelled  under 
the  law  to  join  an  organization  to  retain  his 
job.  It  is  a  subterfuge  to  claim  that  a  man 
may  obtain  employment  freely,  when,  under 
a  union  shop,  he  must  Join  a  union  in  order 
to  keep  his  Job.  He  might  just  as  well  be 
required  to  join  an  organization  before  he 
is  given  employment,  because  the  end  result 
is  the  same:  He  must  pay  tribute  to  the  labor 
union  in  order  to  keep  his  Job. 

The  Congress  has  passed  legislation  pro- 
hibiting any  discrimination  in  employment 
because  of  sex,  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin.  And,  yet,  those  who  wish  to  abolish 
our  right-to- work  laws  would,  it  seems  to 
me,  discriminate  against  the  employee  who 
does  not  wish  to  join  a  union. 

In  North  Carolina  we  have  had  a  right-to- 
work  law  since  1947.  It  has  served  our  people 
well.  Under  our  law,  any  North  Carolinian 
is  free  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a  union,  just  as 
he  is  free  to  Join  or  not  to  join  a  church,  a 
fraternal,  or  civic  organization.  This,  we 
believe,  is  democracy. 

In  order  to  express  the  fundamental 
philosophy  upon  which  right  to  work  laws 
rest.  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  from  section 
1  of  North  Carolina's  right  to  work  law,  which 
has  been  in  effect  for  18  years.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

"Section  1.  Tlie  right  to  live  includes  tlie 
right  to  work.  The  exercise  of  the  right  to 
work  must  be  protected  and  maintained  free 
from  undue  restraints  and  coercion.  It  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  public  policy  of 
North  Carolina  that  the  right  of  persons  to 
work  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  ac- 
count of  membership  or  nonmemijership  in 
any  labor  union  or  labor  organization  or 
association." 

Where  right  to  work  laws  exist,  no  man 
is  denied  his  democratic  right  to  join  a  union. 
Where  compulsory  unionism  exist.s.  his  choice 
to  Join  or  not  to  Join  is  gone. 

North  Carolina  has  prospered  and  is  mak- 
ing rapid  strides  in  industrial  development. 
Relations  Ijetween  labor  and  management 
are  excellent  and  our  industrial  community 
has  enjoyed  an  unprecedented  period  of  in- 
dustrial peace.  We  want  to  preserve  this 
splendid  relationship:  we  want  to  preserve 
this  p>eace;  above  all.  we  want  to  preserve  the 
right  of  every  worker  to  join  or  not  to  join  a 
union  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
will  and  conscience. 

I  count  it  a  privilege  u->  make  this  state- 
ment In  behalf  of  the  right  of  the  individual 
10  make  a  cholc«.  for  In  this  age  of  big  bvLsi- 


ness,  big  labCK-,  and  big  govemment.  It  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  the  voice 
of  the  individual  to  be  heard. 


The  Traf  edy  of  the  Baltic  States 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALJFO»NlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  25  ycai-s 
ago  while  the  world's  attention  v.?is 
focused  on  the  Battle  of  Britain.  Soviet 
troops  moved  into  the  Baltic  State.":  of 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia.  During 
3  agonizing  days,  June  14.  15.  and  16. 
1940,  over  100,000  people  were  deported 
to  Soviet  concentration  camiDS  in  Si- 
beria. The  occupation  of  these  three 
small,  progressive,  and  independent  na- 
tions took  place  imder  conditions  of 
extreme  cruelty  and  in  complete  defiance 
of  international  law  and  order. 

In  their  long  histoiT  through  the  cen- 
turies, the  Baltic  States  have  never 
experienced  such  extermination  and  an- 
nihilation of  their  people  as  during  the 
Soviet's  last  25  years  of  occupation. 
During  this  time,  these  coimlries  have 
lost  more  than  one-fourth  of  tlieir  eniite 
population.  Hundreds  of  thousan>1s  of 
Lithuanians.  Latvians,  and  Estonians 
were  murdered  by  the  Soviets  or  died  in 
exile  in  slave-labor  camps  and  prison.i 
in  Siberia  and  other  places  of  Commu- 
nist Russia.  At  least  20  percent  of  the 
present  population  of  Soviet -occupied 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  are  not 
the  Baits  but  the  Soviet  colonists  who 
are  diabolically  trying  to  repopulatc  and 
Russify"  the  Baltic  lands. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Soviet  Union 
in  its  ruthless  fashion  cairies  on  the 
pretext  that  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  are  content  as  members  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  also  maintains  the  pretext 
that  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  bear- 
ing their  names  gives  their  people  rec- 
ognition and  autonomy. 

The  people  of  the  Baltic  States  have 
displayed  throughout  their  histoiy  the 
stamina  and  ingenuity  necessary  to 
withstand  years  of  occupation.  They 
courageously  maintain  their  language, 
cultures,  and  religious  beliefs,  and  their 
brothers  in  the  free  world  strive  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  freedom  for  which  they 
stand.  They  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  independence  and  legitimate  go\  - 
ernments  may  be  restored. 

The  Baltic  States,  like  all  countries 
under  Communist  rule,  belong  properly 
to  the  community  of  free  nations.  The 
ideals  of  freedom  and  independence  re- 
main alive  in  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  retain  us 
leadership  in  the  struggle  against  com- 
munism, it  must  demonstrate  courage, 
firmness,  and  an  unequivocal  stand  fox 
basic  human  rights.  The  yearning  for 
freedom  of  these  enslaved  people  and 
their  continued  devotion  to  the  ideal  of 
human  liberty  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
rule  of  the  Commimist  oppressors  We 
must  help  keep  that  faith  alive.    For  25 
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Again.  I'm  happy  to  be  here  and  partici- 
pate in  this  flue  ceremony. 

My  congratulatioas  to  an  of  you  for  hav- 
ing successfully  completed  anotber  year  of 
your  training.  Special  congratvilatlons  to 
you  award  winners  and  all  those  about  to 
ise  commissioned  as  officers  in  the  U.S.  Army 
and  U.S.  Air  Force. 

To  all  of  you — you  loote  good  out  there  — 
good  luck  and  thani  you. 


Driblets  of  History 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Wednesday.  June  16,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public  very  properly  questions  the  long- 
term  effectiveness  and  intent  of  the  ad- 
ministration foreign  policy.  It  Is  espe- 
cially important  that  we  check  the  his- 
tory of  U.S.  diplomacy  in  the  Roosevelt 
era  since  President  Johnson  Is  so  oft.en 
described  as  a  protege  of  F.D.R. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  an  editorial 
this  mornincr,  commented  on  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy  under  President  Roose- 
velt that  has  finally  filtered  through  the 
V cb  of  wartime  censorship: 

Drihlets  of  History 

T\veiay-one  years  alter  the  evt-nt,  the 
Slate  Department  lct.s  us  know  that  in  1944. 
n  ye.ir  before  the  end  of  the  w.-j  in  the 
Pacific.  J.ipun  wtis  alreaxly  trj'ing  to  sur- 
render The  overture,  made  through  the 
minister  of  neutral  Sweden  in  Tokyo,  is  dis- 
closed in  the  State  Department's  publication 
of  p.ipers  bearing  on  America's  foreign  rela- 
tions for  1944. 

Tlie  minister,  Widar  Bagge.  cabled  Stock- 
holm that  Japan  was  prepared  to  relinquish 
all  the  territory  it  had  occupied  during  the 
w;Lr  and  also  that  part  of  China  which  It  had 
previously  seized  and  organized  as  the 
ptippet  sUite  of  Manchukuo.  Bagge  said  that 
he  was  approached  by  a  representative  of 
"one  of  the  best  known  statesmen  in  Japan 
and  there  Is  no  doubt  that  this  aitcnipt  must 
be  considered  a  serious  one." 

Tlie  Swedish  Government  transmitted  the 
peace  feeler  to  Britain,  which  in  txim  in- 
formed Washington.  The  reply  from  the  ad- 
muiistratlon  of  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
w.is  that  the  sole  American  terms  were  "un- 
conditional surrender." 

Tills  Ls  a  witless  formula  carelessly  tossed 
off  by  Roosevelt  at  the  Casablanca  Confer- 
ence in  January  1943.  Its  Inevitable  effect 
v.:is  to  close  the  door  upon  any  reasonable 
negotiated  peate,  to  solidify  Axis  resistance 
and  needlessly  prolong  the  war,  and  to  in- 
sure that  peace  wx>uld  never  come  untU  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  tlie  two  great  barriers  to 
Communist  exixuision  in  Eiirope  and  Asia, 
were  prostrate. 

The  result  in  Europe  was  to  insure  that  the 
war  would  drag  on  for  more  than  2  years 
after  the  German  defeat  at  Stalingrad  had 
<K>nvinced  most  responsible  officers  and  the 
German  people  that  the  war  had  been  lost. 
In  the  Pa^lflc,  judged  from  the  peace  tender 
transmitted  through  Sweden,  the  slaughter 
was  prolonged  for  a  year  or  more  after  the 
Japanese  Government  was  willing  to  quit 
fighting.  The  wholly  unnecessary  atQmlc 
bombing  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  was  one 
coiisequence.  Soviet  entry  Into  the  war  in 
the  last  6  days  of  a  contest  that  bad  already 
seen   1.341  days  of  fighting  was  Insured  and 


the    installation    of    commuaiim    in    Asia 
followed. 

All  of  these  grim  results,  disastrously  shat- 
tering the  world  balance  of  power,  flowed 
mechanically  from  Roosevelt's  doctrine  of 
"unconditional  surrender,"  which  for  24 
years  hung  like  an  albatross  around  the 
necks  of  America  and  Britain. 

Even  Roosevelt  was  not  unaware  of  the 
consequences  of  his  cr.ack-brained  demand 
His  son,  Elliott,  who  wris  wuh  him  at  Ca.sa- 
b'.anca.  quoted  him  as  siiying,  "Of  course,  it's 
just  the  thing  for  the  Russians.  They 
couldn't  want  anything  better.  Uncondi- 
tional surrender,"  he  repeated,  thoughtfully 
sucking  a  tooth.  "Uncle  Joe  [SUilinI  might 
have  made  it  up  himself." 

Because  of  this  folly,  and  because  of  Soviet 
duplicity,  Japan  was  forced  to  watt  until  it 
had  been  smashed  to  the  ground  before  It 
could  get  out  of  the  war,  and  countless  Amer- 
ican lives  were  sacrificed  to  no  purpose. 
After  the  attempt  throtigh  .Sweden  to  com- 
municate Its  readiness  to  quit  the  war,  Japan 
made  many  others.  Most  of  them  were 
ro\ited  through  Russia,  with  which  Japan 
had  a  nonapi^ression  p.ict — broken  fis  .^oon  .as 
it  served  tite  Soviet  ptirpose  AU  of  them 
were  pigeonholed. 

But  the  last  thing  Moscow  wanted  was  to 
get  the  w:ir  over  quickly,  for  it  had  to  cut 
itself  in  on  the  conflict  in  order  to  pick  up 
the  pieces  in  the  Far  E;vst.  Roosevelt,  in 
secret  deals  at  Yalta,  threw  iia  needless 
bonuses  to  Stalin  in  retuni  for  a  promise  to 
jump  Japan — an  enterprise  from  which 
S'.alin  could  not  have  been  kept  even  if  wild 
horses  had  tried  to  drag  him  from  it. 

So  now  21  years  afterward,  we  get  another 
spoonful  of  secret  history  from  the  Stat* 
Department,  and  all  it  confirms  is  what  we 
already  knew — that  Roosevelt,  in  hLs  travels 
to  confereJices  and  in  his  diplomatic  deci- 
sions, could  have  used  an  escort  of  wardens 
to  keep  him  from  sacrificing  hl.^  cotintry  and 
the  world  to  an  endless  future  of  conflict. 


Worse  Than  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    H.\MPSHraF. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3EXTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  June  10,  1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bristol  Enterprise,  an  outstanding 
weekly  newspaper  in  my  district,  pub- 
lished a  thoughtful  editorial  on  the 
meaning  of  Memoria,!  Day.  As  we  face 
a  most  imcertain  future,  I  think  it  sums 
up  what  most  Americans  Bre  thinking 
now.  I  am  plad  to  ofTcc  it  for  the 
Record; 

Worse   Th.\n-   \V.\B 

Another  Memorial  Day.  Never  a  Joyous 
holiday,  but  a  time  of  sadness  tinged  witli 
pride,  for  there  are  few  among  us  withotit 
some  member  of  the  family  to  honor  on  this 
day.  The  sadness  deepens  as  we  rc:\lize  tlKit 
even  as  we  commemorate  them  their  num- 
bers are  growing  every  day.  Tlie  fight  is  far 
from  won. 

The  stories  of  atrocities,  the  sickening 
sight  of  pictures  from  our  current  battle- 
fields, make  this  indeed  a  solemn  Memorial 
Day  and  cast  a  pall  of  deeper  hue  than  usual. 
The  thought  of  our  sons  and  husdands  and 
fathers  carrying  the  torch  of  freedom  at  such 
a  price  Is  enough  to  make  the  bravest  falter. 

Perhaps  we  can  take  some  heart  from  the 
words  of  the  great  Winston  CburchUl,  when 
before  World  War  II  every  means,  both  good 


and  bad,  was  being  taken  to  avoid  that  con- 
flict.   The  story  is  told  that  one  day  at  tab;-. 
somebody  remarked  that  nothing  was  wors- 
than    war.      ChvirchiU,    almost   rising   In    h; 
chair,    thundered.    "Dishonor    Is    worse    tha 
war.    -Slaverv  is  worse  than  war." 


Highly  Respected  National  Industrial  Con 
ference  Board  Joins  Long  List  of  Mar- 
tin Critics 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  follo".- 
ing  is  an  item  from  the  Washingto 
Post  of  June  12  that  disputes  Fedei.  . 
Reserve  Board  Chaii'man  Martin's  ob- 
servations of  June  1  of  "disquieting  simi- 
larities between  today  and  1929."  b.v 
Martin  R.  Gainsbrugh,  vice  president  c. 
the  prestigious  National  Industrial  Cor.- 
f erence  Board.  The  writer  rightly  refes  ,^ 
to  a  series  of  protective  measures  thr^i 
has  been  developed  to  deal  more  direct!  • 
v.ith  the  basic  causes  of  recession  ai^l 
depression.  These  include,  as  the  artiti. 
recites,  the  Employment  Act  of  194". 
which  I  actively  supported,  as  well  :i.-> 
deposit  insurance,  tmemployment  insur- 
ance and  many  others. 

The  NICE  is  another  among  a  long 
list  of  critics  of  Chairman  Martin's  ur- 
fortunate  and  erroneous  doomsday  mes- 
sage and  serves  as  further  proof  tha^ 
Martin's  speech  was  intended  to  pave  tlio 
way  for  further  credit  tightening  by  tlio 
Federal  Reserve.  Such  a  move  wou-cl 
benefit  short-term  profits  for  money 
market  banks,  but  would  certainly  ha^  e 
grave  consequences  for  the  continuation 
of  our  unprecedented  business  pro- 
perity.    The  ai'ticle  follow's: 

G.MNSEHrcH  Counters  Martdj  Warninc.-;; 
U.S.  Economic  Strengths  Cited 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  June  11. — National  Indi;  - 
triiU  Conference  Board  Vice  President  Mart;;; 
R.  Gainsbrugh  today  listed  some  comfort!:. 5 
dissimilarities  between  the  Nation's  econon.y 
t'xJay  and  In  1929. 

Gainsbrtigh's  sp>eech.  before  the  Syracu  e 
Rotary  Club,  was  the  latest  of  a  series  of  eco- 
nomic statements  by  industry  and  Govern- 
ment leaders  to  covmter  the  effect  of  Fedei  ; 
Reserve  Board  Chairman  WUllam  McC.  M::r- 
tin's  observations  last  week  of  "dlsquieti:;g 
£imllarities"  between  today  and  the  1920's. 

Martin  said  the  overwhelming  ImpressiC'ii 
of  recent  comparison  of  the  economic  scci.':" 
in  the  two  periods  "is  that  the  current  situ  - 
tion  closely  parallels  that  of  1929  with  all 
the  ominous  overtones  such  a  conclusion 
might  imply." 

He  5  aid.  however,  that  as  a  result  of  tl:<'' 
great  depression,  a  series  of  protective  mea  - 
ures  has  been  developed  designed  to  del 
more  directly  with  the  basic  causes  of  recc.  - 
sion  and  depression.  These  Include  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946,  which  commits  tli'' 
Nation's  full  resources  to  whatever  action 
might  be  required  to  create  high-level  er.:- 
ployment,  margin  controls  for  securitl-- 
tradlng,  bank  guarantees  and  deposit  Insu:- 
ances,  and  amortized  mortgages. 

Gainsbrugh  also  noted  that  sweeph.j; 
changes    tn    the   structure   of   Industry   al-sJ 
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provide  bulwarks  against  depression  and  re- 
cession that  were  nonexistent  in  the  twenties. 

He  said  today's  business  executives  are 
drawn  more  from  professional  talent  "trained 
in  the  discipline  of  business  decisionmaking 
,it  graduate  schools  of  business  and  through 
executive  seminars." 

Gainsbrugh  noted  that  investment  deci- 
sions today  "reflect  far  more  organized  de- 
liberation and  determination  of  future  mar- 
ket potential  than  was  possible  in  the  1920's. 
.md  that  American  enterprise  today  is  more 
multiproduct  and  multinational  in  that, 
.•should  demand  fall  off  in  one  sector,  such 
diversification  would  mitigate  against  as 
sharp  a  curtailment  of  employment  and  pro- 
duction as  took  place  after  1929." 


Bury  the  Ohio  Canal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7,  1965 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tinder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
June  14, 1965: 

Bury  the  Ohio  Canal 
The  latest  studies  of  the  proposed  Lake 
Erie-Ohio  River  Canal  indicate  that  the  Army 
Board  of  Engineers  was  entirely  correct  in 
-ranting  more  time  to  analyze  this  billion- 
dollar  boobytrap.  Evidence  of  the  plan's  po- 
:ential  disaster  is  mounting  daily. 

Ohio  ports,  for  example,  are  beginning 
•0  realize  the  full  extent  of  the  problems 
•.hey  would  face  If  the  project  is  approved. 
"If  the  proposed  canal  is  built,  the  im- 
nortance  of  Toledo  as  a  lake  port  and  a 
world  port  will  wane,"  said  Charles  Denby, 
counsel  for  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley  Associa- 
tion. "Traffic  for  the  proposed  bUlion-dollar 
ditch  Is  not  new  traffic;  it  is  simply  traffic 
:.ow  being  handled  in  Ohio's  Lake  Erie  ports." 
The  economic  stability  of  these  ports  would 
be  reason  enough  to  reject  the  plan  to  spend 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  ( possibly  as  much 
.'..■;  $2  billion)  on  this  project.  But  other 
areas  would  also  face  serious  problems. 

The  New  York  State  Water  Authority  has 
protested  that  the  canal  would  divert  criti- 
cally needed  water  supplies  from  Lake  Erie. 
The  Canadian  Government  also  has  ex- 
;>ressed  concern  because  water  levels  of  the 
Cireat  Lakes  have  already  declined  to  the 
'^oint  where  commercial  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  been  threat- 
ened. 

In  addition,  the  canal  would  put  Pitts- 
burgh district  industries  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  and  could  toss  thousands  of 
riilroaders  out  of  work. 

Perhaps  the  only  district  which  stonds  to 
benefit  from  the  canal  is  the  Youngstown 
rea,  whose  spokesmen  have  been  campaign- 
ing relentlessly  for  the  project.  In  other 
words,  U.S.  taxpayers  are  being  asked  to  shell 
out  more  than  a  billion  dollars  for  a  shame- 
ful boondoggle  which  might  benefit  Youngs- 
town Industries  but  would  pose  new  prob- 
lems for  other  areas  of  the  United  States,  not 
to  mention  Canada. 

In  view  of  the  huge  volume  of  evidence 
::gainst  the  canal.  It  should  be  quite  appar- 
ent by  now  that  the  project  would  be  a 
scandalous  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  by 
Toungstown  Interests  to  grab  more  than  a 
•jiUton  dollars  of  U.S.  tax  money.  This  over- 
ripe propoeal  deserves  a  quick  bvirial  in 
("ongress. 


The  Right  To  Work 

EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16.  1965 

Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Dan  K.  Moore,  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  made  the  following  statement 
before  the   subcommittee   of    the   House 
Labor    Committee   conducting    hearings 
on  section  14(b>  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Governor  Moore's  statement  is  a  classic 
in  defense  of  individual  liberty. 
The  statement  follows: 
My   name  is  Dan   Moore.      I   am   Governor 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina     My  appear- 
ance here  today  Is  to  present  testimony  for 
preserving  the  right  of  every  American  to  be 
able  to  work  in  the  Job  of  his  choice  without 
being   required    to   Join    an   organization    of 
any  kind  or  having  to  pay  tribute  of   any 
kind  as  a  condition  of  his  employment. 

My  reasons  for  opposing  any  change  in 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  are.  I 
believe,  in  harmony  with  the  guarantees  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

No  man  is  free  if  he  is  compelled  under 
the  law  to  join  an  organization  to  retain  his 
job.  It  is  a  subterfuge  to  claim  that  a  man 
may  obtain  employment  freely,  when,  under 
a  union  shop,  he  must  join  a  union  in  order 
to  keep  his  job.  He  might  just  as  well  be 
required  to  join  an  organization  before  he 
is  given  employment,  because  the  end  result 
is  the  same:  He  must  pay  tribute  to  the  labor 
union  in  order  to  keep  his  job. 

The  Congress  has  passed  legislation  pro- 
hibiting any  discrimination  in  employment 
because  of  sex.  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin.  And,  yet,  those  who  wish  to  abolish 
our  right-to-work  laws  wovild.  it  seems  to 
me,  discriminate  against  the  employee  who 
does  not  wish  to  join  a  union. 

In  North  Carolina  we  have  had  a  right-to- 
work  law  since  1947.  It  has  served  otu-  people 
well.  Under  our  law.  any  North  Carolinian 
is  free  to  join  or  not  to  join  a  union,  just  as 
he  is  free  to  Join  or  not  to  join  a  church,  a 
fraternal,  or  civic  organization.  This,  we 
believe,  is  democracy. 

In  order  to  express  the  fundamenuil 
philosophy  upwn  which  right  to  work  laws 
rest,  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  from  section 
1  of  North  Carolina's  right  to  work  law.  which 
has  been  in  effect  for  18  years  It  reads  as 
follows ; 

"Section  1.  The  right  to  live  includes  the 
right  to  work.  The  exercise  of  the  right  to 
work  must  be  protected  and  maintained  free 
from  undue  restraints  and  coercion.  It  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  public  policy  of 
North  Carolina  that  the  right  of  persons  to 
work  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  ac- 
count of  membership  or  nonmembershlp  m 
any  labor  union  or  labor  organization  or 
association." 

Where  right  to  work  laws  exist,  no  man 
is  denied  his  democratic  right  to  Join  a  union. 
Where  compulsory  unionism  exists,  his  choice 
to  Join  or  not  to  Join  is  gone. 

North  Carolina  has  prospered  and  is  mak- 
ing rapid  strides  in  industrial  development. 
Relations  between  labor  and  management 
are  excellent  and  our  industrial  community 
has  enjoyed  an  unprecedented  period  of  in- 
dustrial peace.  We  want  to  preserve  this 
splendid  relationship:  we  want  to  preserve 
this  peace;  above  all.  we  want  to  preserve  the 
right  of  every  worker  to  join  or  not  to  join  a 
union  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
will  and  conscience. 

I  count  It  a  prlvUege  to  make  this  state- 
ment In  behalf  of  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  make  a  choice,  for  In  this  age  of  big  busi- 


ness, big  labcw,  and  big  government.  It  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  The  voice 
of  the  individual  to  be  heard. 


The  Tragedy  of  the  Baltic  States 

SPEECH 

or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  June  15.  1965 

Ml'.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  25  years 
ago  while  the  world's  attention  v.  i.< 
focused  on  the  Battle  of  Britain.  Soviet 
troops  moved  into  the  Baltic  States  ot 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia.  Durin?; 
3  agonizing  days.  June  14,  15.  and  16. 
1940.  over  100.000  people  were  deported 
to  Soviet  concentration  cami3s  in  Si- 
beria. The  occupation  of  these  three 
small,  progressive,  and  independent  na- 
tions took  place  under  conditions  of 
extreme  cruelty  and  in  complete  defiance 
of  int,ernational  law  axid  order. 

In  their  long  history  through  ihe  cen- 
turies, the  Baltic  States  have  nevor 
experienced  such  exteiTnination  and  an- 
nihilation of  their  people  as  during  the 
Soviet's  last  25  years  of  occupation. 
During  this  time,  these  countries  have 
lost  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  piiii:  e 
population.  Hundreds  of  thousan-i'-  of 
Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Estonians 
were  murdered  by  the  SovieUs  or  died  :n 
exile  in  slave-labor  camps  and  prison.i 
in  Siberia  and  other  places  of  Commu- 
nist Russia.  At  least  20  percent  of  ih? 
present  population  of  Soviet -occupied 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  are  not 
the  Baits  but  the  Soviet  colonisU';  wlio 
are  diabolically  tr\'ing  to  rcpopulate  and 
Russify"  the  Baltic  lands. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Soviet  Union 
in  its  ruthless  fashion  carries  on  the 
pretext  that  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  are  content  as  members  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  also  maintains  the  pretext 
that  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  bear- 
ing their  names  gives  their  people  rec- 
ognition and  autonomy. 

The  people  of  the  Baltic  State.';  have 
displayed  throughout  their  history  the 
stamina  and  ingenuity  necessaiT  to 
withstand  years  of  occupation.  They 
courageously  maintain  their  language, 
cultures,  and  religious  beliefs,  and  their 
brothers  in  the  free  world  strive  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  freedom  for  which  they 
stand.  They  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  independence  and  legitimate  gov- 
ernments may  be  restored. 

The  Baltic  States,  like  all  countries 
under  Communist  rule,  belong  properly 
to  the  community  of  free  nations.  The 
ideals  of  freedom  and  independence  re- 
main alive  in  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  Lithuania,  Lat\ia,  and  Estonia. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  retain  its 
leadership  in  the  struggle  against  com- 
munism, it  must  demonstrate  courage, 
firmness,  and  an  unequivocal  stand  for 
basic  human  rights.  The  yearning  for 
freedom  of  these  enslaved  people  and 
their  continued  devotion  to  the  ideal  of 
human  liberty  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
rule  of  the  Commvuiist  oppressors.  We 
must  help  keep  that  faith  alive.    For  25 
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years  our  Government  has  refused  to 
recognize  the  legality  of  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  these  countries,  but  today  the 
gestures  toward  accommodation  with  the 
Soviet  rules  are  discouraging  and  fright- 
ening to  the  many  friends  of  these  Baltic 
States. 

In  observance  of  that  day  25  years  ago. 
we  today  pay  tribute  to  the  bravery  and 
dedication  of  these  people  through  an 
expression  of  our  warmest  affection  and 
with  the  assurance  of  our  continued  ef- 
forts to  return  freedom  and  democracy 
to  their  countries. 


Lake  Michigan  Water  Controversy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF     . 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLIMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
too  long,  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area 
has  suffered  from  an  artificial  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  water  that  the  city  is 
allowed  to  draw  from  Lake  Michigan. 

Numerous  attempts  in  recent  years  to 
obtain  legislative  adjustment  have  failed 
due  to  the  lack  of  understanding  on  the 
part  of  many  Members  representing 
other  States  bordering  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

The  Economist  newspapers,  an  inde- 
pendent chain  serving  the  Chicago  met- 
ropolitan area,  carried  a  most  timely  edi- 
torial on  this  issue  on  June  2,  which  I 
feel  should  be  carefully  studied  by  those 
Members  who  have  in  the  past  disagreed 
with  Chicago's  request  for  additional  di- 
version of  water  from  the  Great  Lakes. 
Now  It's  Out 

For  almost  half  a  century,  the  other  States 
and  cities  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes  have 
blamed  Chicago  Tor  the  periodical  lowering 
of  lake  levels.  They  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  reduce  the  city's 
original  taking  of  11.500  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second  from  the  lake  to  7.500  feet,  and 
they  succeeded  again  in  having  that  amount 
reduced    to   the  present   withdrawal   of   1.500 

cubic  feet. 

Still  not  satisfied,  the  other  St.ates  and 
cities  have  been  pressing  for  more  than  a  year 
for  a  further  reduction.  Hearings  have  been 
underway  that  long  by  the  International 
Joint  Commission  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

At  the  latest  session  of  the  Commission. 
held  In  the  U.S.  courthouse  Wednesday,  Al- 
bert J.  Meserow,  chairman  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Commission  cf  Illinois,  contended  the  lack 
of  rainfall,  evaporation,  and  the  tilting  of  the 
earth  are  responsible  for  the  lowered  levels. 

He  reminded  the  Commission  that  lake 
levels  in  1952  and  1953  were  so  excessively 
high  that  damage  to  shorelines,  buildings, 
roads,  and  docks  was  about  $150  million  on 
the  lower  end  of  Lake  Michigan. 

And  the  high  levels  occurred  at  a  time  when 
Chicago  was  withdrawing  its  allotted  amount. 

Meserow  also  asserted  the  opp>osition  of  the 
Great   Lakes  States  is  politically  motivated. 

Abundant  fresh  water  to  maintain  the 
lp\els  of  the  lakes  has  and  is  being  wasted, 
.>nd  engineers  familiar  with  the  situation 
know  this  to  be  true.  Meserow  pointed  out, 
for  instance,  that  huge  streams  now  flow  Into 
Hiulsons   Bay  in   northeast,   upper  Canada 


Other  streams   in  Canada  empty  Into  land- 
locked lakes. 

To  divert  them  Into  the  Great  Lakes  is  not 
an  insurmountable  project.  What  haa 
proven  to  be  insurmountable  Is  to  convince 
Congress  and  Parliament  that  the  United 
States  and  Canada  should  get  going  with  It. 
The  need  of  water  for  the  Great  Lakes  will 
continue  as  long  as  man  inhabits  the  earth. 


Bridgeport  Symbolizes  Rise  in 
"Public  Goods" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OP    CONNECTICtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8,  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  from  the  Chri^ian  Science 
Monitor  of  June  12,  1965,  wliich  tells 
what  Bridgeport  is  doing  to  make  it  a 
better  place  to  live  and  work  in,  while 
not  overwhelming  the  taxpayer.  As  the 
article  points  out,  it  is  the  Bridgeport 
story,  but  It  has  a  meaning  reaching  far 
beyond  the  city's  borders. 

The  article  follows: 

Bridgeport  Symbolizes  Rise  in 
"Public  Goods" 

( By  Charles  J.  Stokes ) 

Park  Avenue  is  a  sjTnbol  of  tlie  rapid 
economic  changes  in  the  United  States  now. 

The  Park  Avenv.e  under  discussion  runs 
the  entire  north-south  length  of  Bridgeport. 
Conn. 

What  is  going  on  along  this  Park  Avenue 
is  a  story  about  the  American  economy  that 
figures  don't  quite  show.  And  Bridgeport  is 
a  factory  city  very  much  like  Rockford.  111.. 
Erie.  Pa..  Utica.  N.Y.,  or  Paterson.  N.J. 

New  factories  are  scattered  all  over  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Bridgeport.  Some  are 
the  older,  more  familiar  type,  while  some 
are  of  the  newer,  "think  shop"  type. 

What  is  new  and  significant,  though,  is 
the  vast  increase  in  the  provision  of  what 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith  calls  "public 
goods."     His   "Affluent  Society,"   now  a  cl.-us- 

sic.  pointed  up  a  severe  lack  of  these  goods 
and  a  reluctance  to  spend  for  tbeni. 

A  new  science  and  art  mviseum.  a, com- 
munity center,  a  cathedral,  a  university,  and 
an  expanded  hospital — these  are  but  a  few 
of  the  new  "public  goods"  provided  citizens 
of  Bridgeport  since  1960. 

GOVERNMENT  ASSISTS 

There  is  a  new  public-school  complex  at 
the  poorer  end  of  Park  Avenue,  a  redevelop- 
ment project  underway  in  conoection  with  a 
north-south  expressway,  and  some  widening, 
straightening,  and  paving  of  Park  Avenue 
itself.  These  give  a  measure  ©f  the  govern- 
ment contribution. 

You  may  recall  that  Mr.  Galbraitli  was  par- 
ticularly at  pains  to  show  that  local  taxes 
could  not  support  the  potential  growth  In 
demand  for  public  goods.  But  In  Bridgeport, 
it  Is  apparent  that  the  property  tax  base  ha.s 
not  had  to  bear  all  the  burden. 

Here  are  some  of  the  latest  additions: 

A  new  museum,  financed  entirely  by  a  pub- 
lic-funds drive. 

The  new  University  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
the  only  lay  diocesan  Roman  Catholic  uni- 
versity in  the  United  States.  It  is  financed 
by  gifts  from  a  constituency  which  lias  long 
felt  a  need  for  such  a  school. 

The  community  center  contribiited  by  tlie 


Jewish  people  of  Greater  Bridgeport.  It  al- 
ready has  become  an  intellectual  and  cul- 
tural focus  for  the  region. 

A  new  Greek  cathedral  still  under  con- 
struction. 

Park  City  Hospital,  in  the  lower  reachc, 
of  the  avenue,  is  being  doubled  in  size  witu 
little   or   no   government  contribution. 

The  new  Roosevelt  School  complex,  which 
will  serve  a  neighborhood  traditionally  on 
the  fringe  of  affluence. 

INTEGRATED  ROSTER 

Though   Negroes    and   Puerto   Rlcans   wi'l 
form  a  significant  proportion  of  this  school, 
roster.  It  will  be  Integrated  in  every  sense  '  : 
of  that  term. 

Park  Avenue  now  has  a  15-story  apartmeir. 
house.  2  more  apartment  towers  underwa 
and  many  smaller  hoiising  units  finlsheci. 
There  are  new  office  buildings  for  professlon.i; 
men — doctors,  dentists,  lawyers,  accountant  , 
and  the  like. 

The  pride  of  homeowners  along  the  Nor   ; 
Avenue  to  State  Street  stretch  is  shown  ;. 
a  palnt-up,  clean-up,  perk-up  campaign  tha: 
has  put  an  end  to  decay  for  a  pleasant  oid 
neighborhood. 

Most  people  recall  the  factories  of  m:"i 
towns  across  tlie  Nation.  The  smoke,  tl.? 
noise,  and  the  crowding  are  being  replac 'i 
rapidly  by  more  livable  cities.  All  this  whiie 
employment  continues   to  climb. 

Park  Avenue.  Bridgep>ort,  then,  is  a  sym- 
bol of  the  way  in  which  Americans  are  in- 
creasing their  supply  of  public  goods — a  story 
worth  telling. 


The    25th    AnDiyersary    of    the    Soviet 

Union's  Enslayement  of  the  Lithaanian 
People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE'^ 

WedJiesday,  June  16. 1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Litlr.i- 
anians  are  one  of  the  three  constituei.t 
peoples  in  the  Baltic  region,  in  norlii- 
easternmost  part  of  EhiroF>e.  These  3 
million  Lithuanians  have  played  an  iiii- 

portant  part  in  European  history,  a;.d 
liave  contributed  more  than  their  share 

to  the  Civilization  of  the  West.  They 
have  had  their  ups  and  downs,  but  *n 
modern  times  their  history  is  mar!:»:d 
mostly  by  misfortime. 

Their  homeland  had  been  overrun  ijy 
the  Russians  in  late  18th  century  and 
they  had  become  the  restless  subjects  of 
Russian  czars.  For  more  than  a  century 
they  endured  the  unbearable  yoke  of 
Russia's  oppressive  autocratic  regime, 
and  when  that  regime  was  no  more,  thr  y 
proclaimed  their  independence  in  1913. 
Having  thus  regained  their  freedom  p.'.id 
independence,  they  reconstituted  tht  ;r 
own  democratic  government,  rebuilt 
their  ravaged  country,  and  lived  happily 
there  for  about  two  decades,  in  peace  ar.d 
prosperity.  Both  their  democratic  in- 
stitutions and  their  prosperity  rou.'-cci 
the  jealousy  and  envy  of  their  inveterate 
foes,  the  Communist  Russians.  This 
view  was  confirmed  when  early  in  the 
last  World  War  the  Soviet  Government 
showed  its  clear  determination  of  putt.r  ^ 
an  end  to  Lithuanian  independence. 
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The  Soviet  authorities  committed  this 
international  crime  by  seizing  Lithuania 
in  mld-1940  and  enslaving  its  peaceful 
and  inoffensive  inhabitants.  Since  that 
fateful  year,  Lithuanians  have  been 
robbed  of  their  freedom  and  today  they 
suffer  under  Communist  totalitarianism. 
On  this  25th  anniversary  observance  of 
;hat  illegal  act  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, we  all  ardently  hope  for  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Lithuanian  people  from 
;heir  ruthless  oppressors. 


Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  Americas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  .FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16. 1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  15th 
.\unual  Convention  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  Americas  has  been 
..eld  in  Miami,  Fla.,  on  the  14th,  15th, 
.iiid  16th  of  this  month.  In  work  ses- 
.ons,  panels,  discussions,  and  from 
speeches,  the  delegates  and  observere 
at  the  convention  are  engaging  in 
!;crsonal  communication  of  the  finest 
tiind  to  improve  relationships  between 
:he  continents  of  South  and  North 
.".merica. 

Delegates  and  observers  are  in  attend- 
:.nce  from  the  Caribbean,  the  coimtries 
C'f  South  America,  and  North  America. 
The  entire  hemisphere  is  represented, 
and  some  of  the  outstanding  names  in 
1  usiness  and  government  have  made 
.^.gnificant  contributions  to  mutual  un- 
fierstanding.  Among  the  speakers  are 
tne  Honorable  Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  As- 
:'stant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
-American  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
;.:id  Dr.  Alberto  Sola,  Secretary  General 
CI  the  Latin  America  Free  Trade  As- 
:  jciation.  Also  participating  is  Dr.  Car- 
i 'S  Sanz  de  Santamaria,  Chainnan  of 

uie  Inter- American  Committee  for   the 

Alliance  for  Progiess.  One  of  the  work 
^■■ssions  will  be  addressed  by  the  Hon- 
c  able  Dr.  Victor  Manuel  Cuellar-Ortiz, 
I  nder  Secretary  for  Economic  Integra- 
tion and  International  Commerce,  Min- 
.  :i-y  of  Economy,  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  C.  Lincoln  Sandelin  of  the  Inter- 
.'•-.'nerican  Development  Bank  ^'ill  ad- 
c.  ess  the  convention,  as  well  as  the 
lionorable  Earl  Faircloth,  attorney 
f'fneral  of  Florida.  There  are  repre- 
.-'  ntatives  of  tourist  boards  and  tourist 
commissions  from  various  countries  dis- 
ci ssing  modern  tourism  development 
;.nd  its  place  in  the  hemispheres  econ- 
(-iny.  Dr.  Irving  Muskat  discussed  In- 
tel ama  and  its  relation  to  Latin  Ameri- 
ca.  The  potential  is  limitless  for  hemis- 
pheric xmderstanding  and  cooperation 
V.  liich  is  inherent  in  this  truly  outstand- 
i;  g  and  unique  concept  of  an  inter- 
Anie'rican  cultural  and  trade  center. 

The  convention  was  also  addressed  by 
Mr.  Fred  H.  Billups,  who  is  president  of 
t;.e  Miami-Dade  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  is  one  of  the  sponsor- 


ing organizations  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  Americas.  Mr.  Billups 
brings  a  wealth  of  experience  to  this 
convention,  having  operated  more  than 
20  years  in  almost  every  country  in  Latin 
America.  He  addressed  the  convention 
on  the  responsibilities  of  U.S.  business 
organizations  abroad.  The  Alliance  for 
Progi'ess  came  in  for  its  share  of  the  dis- 
cussions. One  of  the  speakers  who 
talked  on  current  AID  developments  was 
Mr.  James  Boren,  director  of  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance. 

One  of  the  high  points  of  the  conven- 
tion came  on  opening  day,  with  the  ad- 
dress by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  the  Honorable  Armistead 
I.  Selden.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs. 
He  has  made  a  most  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  thinking  and  the  actions 
of  this  body  and  our  Government  con- 
cerning inter-American  relations.  His 
work  here,  of  course,  is  well  known, 
recognized,  and  respected.  He  addressed 
the  opening  session  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  Americas,  discussing  in 
candid,  straight  talk,  the  very  timely 
and  important  question  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo. Our  colleague's  speech  was  well 
received,  and  gained  for  him  and  for  us 
new  recognition  and  perspective.  I  am 
sure  that  all  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  his  remarks  which  were  de- 
livered on  Monday,  June  14.  1965,  at  the 
15th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  Americas  in  Miami, 
Fla.: 

Address   of   U.S.   Representative    Armiste.\d 
Selden  at  the  15th  Annual  Convention 
OF  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Americas 
AT  Miami,  Fla.,  June  14,  1965 
Gentlemen,   it   is   a   great   privilege  to  ad- 
dress  this   anniial   meeting   of   the   Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  Americas.     Your  mem- 
bersliip   in   the   chamber   signifies   your   de- 
votion to  democratic  ideals,  yo\ir  apprecia- 
tion  of   the   intricate   connection   between 
private  enterprise  and  political  freedom,  and 
your  determination  to  work  individually  and 
collectively  to  further  hemisphere  friendship 
and  understanding. 

In  view  of  the  chamber's  purposes  and 
goals,  the  choice  of  Miami  for  this  convention 
seems  especially  suitable.  This  area  has  pro- 
ducecl  a  number  of  distinguished  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  who  have  demonstrated 
de^  and  abiding  concern  for  strengthening 
Inter- American  cooperation:  Senator  George 
Smathers,  Congressman  Claude  Pepper,  Con- 
gressman Patjl  Rogers,  and  Congressman 
Dante  Fascell.  I  caji  attest  specially  to 
Congressman  Fascell's  wide  knowledge  and 
interest  in  hemlsphwe  relations  for  we  have 
worked  together  closely  on  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs  for  over 
6  years. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  long  rec- 
ognized that  private  organizations  such  as 
yours  can  make  substantial  contributions  to- 
ward hemisphere  peace  and  progress.  In  the 
first  report  issued  by  the  subcommittee, 
shortly  after  I  became  chairman  in  1959. 
we  stated: 

"That  nongovernmental  contacts  between 
people  of  all  the  American  Republics  axe 
an  essential  avenue  toward  better  under- 
standing." 

But  while  thousands  of  private  citizens 
strive  to  improve  hemisphere  cooperation, 
other  forces  are  at  work  to  divide  the  Amer- 
icas. The  current  situation  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  clefirly  reveals  the  nattire  erf 
our  problem.     I  wager  that  as  you  gathered 


here  with  old  and  new  friends,  not  long  after 
abrazoe  were  exchanged  the  question  of  the 
DcMninican  Republic  crept  into  your  conver- 
sation. And  that  Is  only  natural,  for  free 
trade,  investmente,  the  protection  of  private 
property,  inter-American  development,  dem- 
ocratic "ideals — Indeed,  all  the  goals  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Americas — are 
intimately  boimd  up  with  the  outcome  of 
the  Dominican  crisis.  For  that  reason.  I 
should  like  to  talk  with  you  about  that  cru- 
cial slttiation. 

Unhappily,  reporting  by  some  segments  of 
the  press,  major  networks,  and  wire  services 
has  been  Inaccurate  and  sometimes  distorted. 
For  instance,  at  the  height  of  the  chaos  In 
the  Dominican  Republic,  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribime,  a  newspaper  of  national  cir- 
culation, published  a  four-column  photo- 
graph on  Its  front  page.  The  picture  showed 
a  U.S.  Marine  firing  at  a  target  which  could 
not  be  seen.  But  the  caption  read:  "On  the 
fence  in  Santo  Domingo,  an  American  Ma- 
rine, under  orders  to  stay  neutral,  fires  at  a 
sniper."  SlmUarly.  the  Influential  New  York 
Times  published  a  picture  on  May  21  of  two 
armed  marines  marctilng  seven  men,  hands 
clasped  behind  their  necks,  through  a 
crowded  street.  The  caption  on  this  picture 
read:  "Police  action:  U.8.  troops  arrest  Do- 
minicans suspected  of  insurgent  activity  in 
Santo  Domingo.  Washington  spokesmen 
have  denied  aiding  forces  of  the  Junta." 
These  are  the  grossest  sort  of  distortions. 
The  fact  is  that  U.S.  troops  were  under  OAS 
instructions  to  maintain  peace  in  the  neutral 
zone  and  supply  corridor  established  by  OAS 
mandate  on  May  1.  In  both  pictures,  that 
is  exactly  what  the  marines  were  doing. 
Furthermore,  the  picture  published  by  the 
Times  had  been  taken  10  days  earlier,  yet 
the  Times  used  it  in  conjunction  with  stories 
on  May  21  to  the  effect  tliat  the  United  SUtes 
was  supporting  Imbert's  forces  in  their  at- 
tack on  rebel  positions  in  the  northern  sec- 
tor of  Santo  Domingo. 

Not  all  the  distortions  have  been  by  pic- 
torial innuendo.  The  Herald  Tribune's  re- 
porter on  the  scene  stated  categorically  that 
he  could  find  no  foreign  diplomat  accredited 
to  the  Etominlcan  Republic  who  agreed  with 
Washington's  assessment  of  the  situation. 
Other  reporters  simply  ignored  completely 
the  opinions  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Santo 
Domingo,  making  no  mention  at  all  of  their 
conversations  with  Latin  American  and  Eu- 
ropean Ambassadors  on  the  scene.  Yet  Am- 
bassador Vazquez  Carrlzosa  of  Colombia, 
one  of  the  five-man  special  committee  sent 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  by  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  had  a  different 

story. 

Upon  the  Special  Committee's  return  to 
Washington  on  May  7,  the  Ambassadors  of 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  Guatemala 
(the  fifth  member  of  the  Committee,  the 
Ambassador  of  Panama,  remained  In  Santo 
Domingo  to  keep  the  OAS  presence  there 
alive)  answered  their  OAS  colleagues'  ques- 
tions regarding  the  situation  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  for  over  4  hotirs.  In  an- 
swer to  a  question  of  whether,  "in  the  high 
command  of  the  rel>el  group,  there  Is  now 
definite  and  significant  Communist  leader- 
ship." Ambassador  Vazquez  Carrlzosa  re- 
plied: 

"With  regard  to  the  sector  led  by  Col.  Fran- 
cisco Caamano,  many  diplomats  accredited 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  I  can  In- 
clude my  country's  diplomatic  representa- 
tive, feel  that.  If  not  Col.  Francisco  Caamano. 
who  I  do  not  know  to  be  personally  a  Com- 
munist, there  are  indeed  numerous  persons 
on  his  side  that,  if  they  are  not  members  of 
the  Communist  Party,  are  actively  in  favor 
of  Pldel  Castro's  system  of  government  or 
political  purposes.  There  is  such  a  tendency 
in  the  opinion  of  many  diplomats  1  spoke  to. 
and  I  do  not  mention  other  countries  in 
order  not  to  commit  countries  represented 
here.     They  are  firmly  convinced  that  on  that 
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side  there  are  many  persons,  I  do  not  say 
members  registered  In  an  officially  organized 
Communist  Party,  but  persons  who  do  have 
leanings  toward  a  well-known  trend  preva- 
lent in  Cuba." 

Ambassador  Penna  Marlnho.  of  Brazil,  an- 
swered in  this  way : 

•I  should  like  to  add,  gentlemen,  that  with 
tlie  complete  collapse  of  public  authority — 
since  neither  the  forces  of  the  government 
junta  of  Benolt,  Santana,  and  Saladin,  nor 
those  of  Colonel  Caamano  were  in  control 
of  the  situation — the  domonican  state  prac- 
tically disappeared  as  a  Juridical -political 
entity,  and  the  country  became  a  sort  of 
no  man's  land.  The  arsenal  had  been  given 
to  t^e  people  and  an  entire  disoriented  popu- 
lation of  adolescents  and  fanatics  was  taking 
up  modern  automatic  arms,  in  a  state  of 
excitation  that  was  further  exacerbated  by 
constant  radio  broadcasts  of  a  clearly  sub- 
versive character. 

'T^either  do  I  believe  that  I  am,  nor  does 
any  of  the  members  of  this  committee  be- 
lieve that  he  is,  in  a  position  to  state  with 
assurance  that  the  movement  of  Colonel 
Caamano.  inspired  by  the  truly  popular  fig- 
ure of  former  President  Bosch,  Is  a  clearly 
Communist  movement.  But  one  fact  is  cer- 
tain. In  view  of  the  real  anarchy  in  which 
the  country  has  been  engulfed  for  several 
days,  especially  the  capital  city,  where 
bands  of  snipers  have  been  sacking  and  kill- 
ing and  obeying  no  one,  any  organized  group 
that  landed  on  the  Island  could  dominate 
the  situation. 

"For  that  reason,  and  our  understanding 
coincides  with  that  of  a  majority  of  the  de- 
positions of  the  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions 
accredited  there,  all  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  agree  in  admitting  that  the  Caa- 
mano movement,  fortunately  truly  demo- 
cratic in  its  origins,  since  none  of  us  sin- 
cerely believes  that  Caamano  is  a  Communist, 
could  be  rapidly  converted  into  a  Communist 
insurrection;  at>ove  all  It  Is  seen  to  be  head- 
ing toward  becoming  a  government  of  that 
kind,  susceptible  of  obtaining  the  support 
and  the  assistance  of  the  Marxist-Leninist 
powers. 

"Therefore,  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Colonel  Caamano  and  his  closest 
advisers  are  Communists.  Meanwhile,  as  the 
entire  Caamano  movement  rests  upon  a  truly 
popular  basis,  by  certain  areas  escaping  from 
the  control  of  that  democratic  group  of  lead- 
ers it  would  be  quite  possible  for  that  move- 
ment to  be  diverted  from  Ita  real  origins  and 
to  follow  the  oblique  plan  of  popular-based 
movements,  which  can  easily  be  controlled 
by  clever  agents  and  experts  in  the  art  of 
transforming  democratic  popular  movements 
Into    Marxist-Leninist    revolutions." 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  quoting  at 
such  length  from  the  report  of  the  OAS  Sp>€- 
cial  Conunittee.  But  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  the  views  expressed  by  an  official 
committee  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  be  widely  disseminated  so  that  public 
opinion  throughout  the  Americfis  will  under- 
stand the  conditions  prevailing  In  the  Domi- 
nican Republic  which  led  President  Johnson 
to  the  painful  decision  to  send  U.S.  troops 
into  a  neighboring  country. 

I  would  be  willing  to  bet  that  the  major- 
ity of  you — all  well  informed  men — were  un- 
aware of  the  Special  Committee's  illuminat- 
ing report  to  the  Council  of  the  OAS,  a  re- 
port which  thoroughly  vindicates  the  pre- 
cautionary measures  which  President  John- 
son was  forced  to  take.  But  your  Ignorance 
of  the  report  is  understandable.  Here  again 
the  major  news  media  were  gravely  dere- 
lict in  not  reporting  a  crucial  item. 

Despite  the  fact  that  an  official  organ  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  has 
confirmed  the  imminent  possibility  of  a 
Communist  takeover  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, the  press  continues  to  question  the 
validity  of  the  Communist  threat. 


Furthermore,  a  large  segment  of  the  news 
media  Is  perpetuating  the  myth  that  Colonel 
Caamano  represents  "conatltutlonalism." 
I  do  not  take  sides  one  way  or  another  In 
the  Dominicans'  internal  conflict,  but  I  do 
believe  that  hemisphere  interests  are  not 
served  by  grave  distortions.  If  we  are  to 
understand  what  is  transpiring  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  order  to  make  ra- 
tional decisions,  it  is  imperative  to  stick  to 
the  truth. 

Hence,  it  is  with  wonder  and  despair  that 
I  observe  certain  omissions  in  stories  re- 
garding Colonel  Caamano's  role  in  the  Do- 
minican crisis.  The  fact  is  that  Col.  Fran- 
cisco Caamano  Deno's  so-called  constitu- 
tional credentials  are  nonexistent.  Caamano 
helped  overthrow  the  constitutional  Presi- 
dent. Juan  Bosch,  in  1963.  Furthermore,  the 
Bosch  constitution  that  Oaamano  sup- 
posedly supports  contains  two  interesting 
provisions.  Caamano.  you  will  recall,  claims 
to  be  Bosch's  legitimate  heir,  having  been 
elected  to  the  post  of  President  by  the  rem- 
nants of  the  constitutional  Congress.  It  is 
true  that  the  constitution  provides  that  in 
the  absence  the  President.  Vice  President, 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Congress  shall  elect  a  chief  of  state 
to  serve  the  remainder  of  the  missing  Presi- 
dent's term.  However,  the  same  constitu- 
tion states  that  the  new  chief  of  state  shall 
be  selected  from  the  party  of  the  missing 
President.  The  same  constitution  also  for- 
bids any  military  man  to  hold  office.  Colonel 
Caamano  is.  of  course,  a  military  man;  and 
Colonel  Caamano  is  also  not  a  member  of 
Bosch's  PRD. 

Unhappily,  these  distortione  of  the  facts 
in  the  Dominican  situation  are  making  an 
intensely  difficult  situation  even  more  trjring. 
The  American  nations  are  going  to  need  all 
the  clarity  they  can  bring  to  bear  to  prevent 
the  Dominican  case  from  shaking  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  Communists  and  fellow-travelers  are 
gleefully  portraying  U.S.  intervention  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  as  a  retijrn  to  gunboat 
diplomacy.  Should  this  view  take  root  and 
blossom  throughout  the  hemisphere,  the 
foundations  of  inter-American  cooperation 
could  be  fatally  undermined. 

It  Is  therefore,  imperative  to  understand 
the  present  challenge  to  inter- American  re- 
lations. The  framework  of  the  inter-Ameri- 
can system — the  Charter  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  the  treaty  of  re- 
ciprocal assistance — was  foroed  in  gentler 
times,  before  the  nuclear  age  and  before  the 
Soviets  stepped  up  a  campaign  of  aggression 
in  Latin  America  through  covert  subversion. 
"Aggression,"  in  the  cont<ext  of  hemisphere 
doctrine,  meant  old-fsfehioned  direct  armed 
attack.  ■•Nonintervention,"  the  sacred  cor- 
nerstone of  the  inter -American  system,  came 
to  apjily  largely  to  the  United  States.  Thus. 
when  the  Communists  embarked  on  their 
more  subtle  tactics  of  subversion,  many  sin- 
cere Americans,  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  were  slow  to  recognize  that  the 
Communists'  modern  techniques  constituted 
as  certain  an  "intervention"  and  "aggres- 
sion" as  moving  troops  across  borders. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs has  for  some  time  been  concerned  about 
the  apparent  failure  of  the  regional  system 
to  cope  with  the  new  Conununist  techniques. 
In  a  report  of  April  4.  1963,  we  found: 

"Although  the  inter-American  collective 
security  system  is  prepared  to  meet  the  pos- 
sibility of  open  military  aggression  by  Com- 
munist forces  against  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, no  plan  for  collective  action  against 
Communist  subversive  aggreseion  has  been 
put  in  effect." 

We  further  stated: 

"Communist  potential  for  aggression  can- 
not be  measured  solely  in  terms  of  regular 
military  forces  of  'offensive'  ca|>abllitles.  The 
fact  that  Castro  Communist  forces  in  Cuba 


are  incapable  without  outside  assistance  of 
mounting  successfully  a  traditional  mili- 
tary 'offensive'  blow  in  the  hemisphere  does 
not  minimize  the  Communist  threat  to  in- 
ter-American security." 

In  its  recommendations,  the  subcommittee 
stated: 

"The  distinction  between  'aggressive'  ar.d 
'subversive'  activities  is  without  significance. 
Subversive  activities,  as  conducted  by  Coni- 
mtinist  forces  in  the  world  today,  represer.: 
as  certain  a  form  of  aggression  as  direct  mili- 
tary aggression. 

"It  is  recommended  that  the  threat  posed 
by  the  aggressive  capability  of  Castro  Corr - 
munist  subversion  be  dealt  with  by  whatevir 
means  may  be  necessary  in  the  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  all  tiie 
nations    of    the    Western    Hemisphere." 

Two  years  have  passed  since  that  subcom- 
mittee recommendation.  Now  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  very  circumstances  which 
the  subcommittee  feared.  The  United 
States,  forced  to  move  unilaterally  because 
the  GAS  had  still  not  devised  a  collective 
instrument  against  Communist  subversion, 
must  now  bear  the  criticism  for  "interven- 
tion," when  indeed  the  United  States  moved 
to  counter  Communist  intervention. 

But  I  am  not  completely  pessimistic  abour 
the  future.  The  inter-American  system  li.is 
a  way  of  rising  to  meet  emergency  situation.^ 
In  its  75-year  existence,  the  regional  org.i- 
nization  has  assumed  new  obligations,  refined 
old  doctrines,  and  adapted  and  strengthened 
its  machinery,  precisely  to  meet  new  con- 
ditions as  they  arose.  In  international  af- 
fairs, unhappily,  it  often  takes  a  severe  crisis 
to  galvanize  nations  to  action. 

Today  the  Organization  of  American  States 
is  at  a  crossroads.  It  can  adhere  to  out- 
moded interpretations  of  doctrine,  becoming 
an  anachronistic  and  ineffectual  instrument 
for  the  peace  and  security  in  the  hemisphere. 
Or  it  can  mold  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  Mie 
day.  thus  renovating  and  renev  ing  its  el- 
fectiveness. 

I  believe  that  we  are  going  to  witness  i!ic 
happy,  second  alternative.  By  electing  :o 
send  an  inter- American  peace  force  into  \he 
Dominican  Republic,  the  OAS  has  alrenrty 
taken  a  first  leap  forward.  However  rcluc- 
ant  the  move,  the  OAS  decision  represent,--  a 
major  departure  from  former  timidity  to 
assume  responsibility.  The  inter-Americ  .n 
peace  force,  under  command  of  the  able  Br.i- 
zilian  general,  Hugo  Panasco  Alvlm,  can 
serve  as  a  demonstration  for  the  future.  The 
existence  of  that  jieace  force  should  help  to 
allay  the  understandable  fears  many  hive 
of  the  unknown.  In  short,  now  that  we  h:ive 
taken  the  plunge,  the  next  steps  should  be 
easier. 

Of  course,  the  road  ahead  in  devising  new 
instrumentalities  to  cop>e  with  Communist 
subversion  in  the  unstable  areas  of  La  in 
America  remains  difficult  indeed.  Nevertlic- 
less.  we  must  not  be  dissuaded  from  trying 
because  the  obstacles  loom  so  large.  .  Thnt 
would  be  tantamount  to  abandoning  the 
field  to  the  Communists. 

As  private  citizens  engaged  in  promoting 
inter-American  friendship  and  under.=;ta::f1- 
ing.  you  can  do  much  to  help  preserve  (ur 
regional  system.  It  is  my  hope  that  each  of 
you,  in  your  own  countries,  will  bring  wiuit- 
ever  influence  you  can  bear  upon  both  the 
short-  and  long-range  problems  which  we 
face  together:  the  short-range  problem  of 
Communist  subversion,  and  the  long-run^e 
task  of  creating  the  kind  of  democratic  cro- 
nomlc.  p>olitical.  and  social  climate  in  wh:.'h 
Communist  tactics  can  no  longer  flourish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  Ameiicas  is  making  a  viiiil 
contribution  to  hemispheric  solidarity. 
I  have  long  maintained  that  the  peoplo- 
to-people  approach  is  the  most  useiul 
and  the  most  lasting  cement  to  bind  to- 
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•^  I  ther  free  people  in  the  Western  Heml- 
.M^here.  Certainly,  the  discussion  and  ex- 
ploration in  depth  of  the  matters  vmder 
consideration  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
irierce  of  the  Americas  convention  will 
te  immeasurably  helpful,  not  only  to  the 
participants,  but  also  to  other  people  and 
the  respective  governments  of  the  dele- 
■;;Ues  and  observers. 

The  convention  committee,  under  the 
able  and  dedicated  chairmanship  of 
F;ank  P.  Gatteri,  has  done  an  outstand- 
i:;g  job,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  men  and 
V  omen  from  throughout  the  hemisphere 
V.  ho  attended  this  convention  have  found 
it  iixstrtictive  and  infoimative  as  a  result 
of  such  speeches  as  delivered  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Honorable 
Akmistead  Selden.  I  am  sure,  also,  the 
convention  was  an  enjoyable  occasion 
because  of  the  wonderful  hospitality  of 
tlie  Miami-Dade  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Convention  Committee, 
tl.c  patrons,  and  the  sponsors. 


A  View  of  Excise  Tax  Philosophy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix,  I 
Include  an  article  by  "William  D.  Pard- 
ridge  which  appeared  in  the  Richmond, 
Va.,  Times-Dispatch,  on  June  13,  1965, 
a:=;  follows: 

Excise  Tax  Cxn  C.-iLled  a  Turkft 
(By  William  D.  Pardrldge) 

.  Editor's  Note. — Proposed  excise  tax  cuts 
hrve  become  the  subject  of  argimient  an 
cc  uuterargument  among  economists.  This 
article  presents  a  critical  view  of  parts  of 
the  proposal.  It  was  written  by  the  former 
editor  of  the  Washington  publication.  Air 
A:T:iirs,  who  also  has  studied  in  the  fields  of 
ii.ternational  relations  and  economics.) 

The  proposed  lifting  of  Federal  excise 
taxes  on  certain  consumer  goods  and  serv- 
ices is  a  real  turkey. 

Taxation  of  nonessential  goods  or  near- 
Iv.vury  Item.s  is  economic  and  no  cause  of 
lower  employment. 

Taxation,  however,  of  essential  goods  and 
services  Is  uneconomic  and  a  drag  on  employ- 
ment. 

There  are  two  reasoiis  why  oiir  economy 
cculd  now  have  salt  in  its  wounds. 

First,  look  at  some  of  the  goods  that  get 
preferential  treatment — handbags,  luggage, 
iv.Miet  articles,  Jewelry,  and  furs. 

Tliat's  not  all.  Here  are  some  services  that 
get  a  boost — bowling  alleys,  pool  tables, 
niiwies,  racing-,  cabarets,  and  club  d\ics. 

Tliese  goods  and  services  should  be  taxed 
in  deficit  times,  for  they  are  expenses  of 
tho-e  who  already  have  provided  themselves 
virli  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  three  prime 
necessities  of  human  life. 

."^ircond,  taxes  on  these  nonessential  goods 
an;i  'services  tend  to  subdue  production  that 
dof.?  not  make  for  real,  basic  economic 
grri'^-th. 

Economists  know  that  basic  employment — 
gr  vth  employment — stems  from  real  goods 
M'-i'i  mass  production  Instead  of  from  recrea- 


tional services  and  near-luxiu-y  items  that 
are  not  mass  consumed. 

Unfortunately,  professional  economists, 
including  the  ones  in  government,  are  an 
introverted  lot.  They  mind  their  own  little 
pet  projects,  and  shy  away  from  the  outside 
world  where  spades  are  spades  and  hourly 
wages  are  bread  and  meat  rather  than  Jewelry 
and  club  dues. 

This  is  what  happened  In  the  excise  tax 
relief. 

An  honest  effort  has  been  made  to  increase 
consumer  purchasing  power  by  lowermg 
prices. 

But  wage  earners  who  produce  our  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter — canners,  ladles'  gar- 
ment workers,  pltmibers — are  Just  not  going 
to  buy  more  luggage.  Jewelry,  and  furs. 

Shucks,  they  don't  buy  any  right  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  able  to  bowl 
more,  play  a  lot  of  pool,  and  go  nightclub- 
blng  after  a  day  at  the  races. 

Now,  if  some  way  were  found  to  lower  the 
prices  of  meat,  shoes,  and  housing  construc- 
tion materials,  we'd  be  helping  our  mass  cus- 
tomers buy  more  that  is  produced  by  the 
m.iss  of  workers,  the  very  backbone  of  aur 
economy. 

Anybody  who  is  financially  able  to  buy  the 
tax-relieved  extra  goods  and  services  is  more 
able  to  pay  for  them  than  Is  the  guy  or  gal 
who  thinks  first  of  eating,  staying  warm, 
and  getting  out  of  the  rain. 

This  whole  mess  brings  to  mind  the  pic- 
ture of  the  socialite  drinking  champagne  at 
a  charity  ball  for  the  needy. 

Here  again  are  the  two  reasons  why  were 
more  sick  than  we  think : 

(1)  Tax  relief  is  given  to  the  higher-in- 
come-bracket folk  who  aren't  going  to  use 
their  savings  to  buy  more  goods  that  will 
increase  employment.  They've  now  got  all 
that  stuff  they  need. 

(2)  The  noble  effort  to  Increase  purchas- 
ing power  is  not  directed  at  those  goods  that 
do  increase  the  demand  for  workers  In  the 
expanding  plants  and  for  clerks  in  the  retail 
stores. 

Almost  200  years  ago  Adam  Smith  wrote  of 
the  distinction  between  productive  workers 
and  unproductive  workers.  His  book  still 
sells  today — in  large  numbers,  too — but  no- 
body reads  the  thing.  It's  a  conversation 
piece  only — like  Aunt  Maud's  truck  garden. 

Automobiles  are  no  longer  economic  lux- 
ury items — except  when  they're  used  to  im- 
press the  neighbors.  Just  as  are  fancy  foods, 
natty  suits,  and  split-level  mortgages.  This 
we  cannot  avoid. 

Modern  civilization  has  added  personal 
movement  and  transportation  to  its  basic 
needs  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  This 
was  not  brought  about  by  greed  or  statute. 

It  came  along  ^ith  technology  and  com- 
munication. Movement  of  one's  person  from 
here  to  there  and  back  again  has  become  an 
ecrnomlc  and  social  fact  of  life.  It's  here  to 
sta  7. 

An  excise  tax  on  an  automobile  is  like  a 
sales  tax  on  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  blue  denim 
outfit,  or  a  tract  bungalow. 

We've  got  these,  siu-e,  but  does  that  make 
it  OK?  Must  we  continue  to  miike  mist.akes 
that  can  be  averted  by  Just  a  little  common 
sense? 

Technically  and  briefly,  excise  Uixes  sho\Ud 
be  eliminated  on  those  goods  that  provide 
the  most  employment  and  that  are  purchased 
of  necessity  by  the  mass  of  people. 

And  such  taxes  sliould  be  malntAined  or 
raised  on  those  goods  and  services  that  pro- 
vide least  emplo>-ment  and  that  are  not  pur- 
chased of  necessity  by  the  more  aflBuent 
citizens. 

This  loss  of  huge  "affordable"  tax  revenues 
at  a  time  in  history  when  we  are  forced 
to  pour  untold  economic  assets  into  war 
machines  is  an  economic  Inequity  bom  of 
superficial  thinking. 


John  C.   Hilly   DeliTers   Commencement 
AddreM  at  St.  Francis  College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF   KEW   TOH3C 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16, 1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  5. 
Mr.  John  C.  Hilly,  one  of  New  York's 
outstanding  public  figmes,  delivered  an 
inspiring  commencement  address  to  the 
graduating  class  of  St.  Fiancis  College 
in  Brooklyn. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  have  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Hilly's  remarks  on  that 
occasion,  I  include  the  text  of  his  ad- 
dress : 

Commencement  Address  of  John  C.  Hilly 
This  moment  In  the  .lun.  this  recognition, 
this  conformation,  this  moet  eeriovis  respon- 
sibility began  4  years  ago  for  moet  of  you. 
Today  represents  the  final  step  of  this  pre- 
paratory phase.  You  have  manifested  your 
intentions.  You  have  had  the  desire  and  the 
great  determination.  You  have  qualified. 
St.  Francis  gives  you  its  imprimatur.  Its 
blessing  and  its  prayers. 

Four  years  ago,  as  you  looked  ahead  to  the 
future,  to  this  day,  the  road  loomed  deep  and 
steep.  You  dared  not  raise  your  eyes  in 
search  of  the  distant  horizon  lest  you  be- 
come discouraged  and  fall  by  the  wayside. 
Today  as  you  look  back  and  reflect  on  your 
joiuTiey  so  far,  immediately  you  are  struck 
with  the  thought  fhat  time  seems  incon- 
sequential and  is  all  too  brief.  The  distance 
you  traveled  was  not  as  long  as  you  first 
thought.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  all  too 
short.  The  road  was  not  as  rough  ot  as 
rocky  as  it  seemed.  Too  quickly  have  you 
arrived  at  this  point,  breathless,  tired  and 
somewhat  confused  in  your  thinking.  You 
have  conquered  all.  "There  are  no  other 
mountains  to  scale. 

Four  years  ago.  for  the  first  time  in  otu- 
history,  a  Catholic  was  elected  President  of 
these  United  States.  We  trvdy  had  reached 
a  new  frontier.  Our  country  was  then,  and 
still  is,  racked  with  deep  rooted  prejudices 
that  dominate  our  thinking.  This  evil  phi- 
losophy and  way  of  life  builds  one  false 
premise  upon  another.  This  rejection  by 
the  creatures  of  their  Creator,  this  attempt  to 
deny  the  existence  of  God  and  His  teachings, 
brings  mankind  ever  near  to  self-destruction. 
The  erosion  is  slow  but  steady. 

Atheistic  communism  continues  its  ramp- 
ant attack  and  sticcessfuUy  divides  and  con- 
quers more  and  more  nations.  Human  4ife 
and  man's  eternal  destiny  to  achieve  the 
"Summum  Bonum"  have  become  mere  pawns 
in  the  struggle  for  world  domination.  We 
point  with  pride  to  man's  exploration  of 
oui«r  space.  We  sing  a  joyful  song  of  prog- 
ress, advancement,  and  achievement;  yet,  in 
the  light  of  objective  appraisal,  at  best,  has 
been  minimal.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  ac- 
curate to  say  retrogressive.  Our  path,  in  our 
own  country,  is  blocked  by  discrimination 
and  segregation,  by  man's  inhiunanity  to 
m.TiL 

Rvissla  and  China  continue  to  worship  false 
gods.  The  rest  of  mankind,  including  our 
beloved  country,  does  little  to  resist,  to  re- 
build., or  to  rearm  for  the  final  decisive  show- 
down. The  battle  Is  being  waged  for  the 
minds  of  men.  In  the  farflung  corners  of 
the  world  today  we  see  that  time  is  begin- 
ning to  run  against  us.  These  deadly  forces 
continue  their  trliimphant  march.  In  many 
cases    their    cause    receives    assistance   from 
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subversive  groups  protected,  yes  encouraged, 
by  our  society.  Aid  also  flows  frcan  the  con- 
fused liberals  in  the  name  o^  constitutional 
guarantees.  Our  failure  to  act  originates 
from  a  ccxnplete  lack  of  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  Issue  Involved  or  ob- 
jectives that  are  being  pursued.  In  many 
cases  resistance  is  negli^ble  since  it  is  not 
the  popular  thing  to  do.  It  Is  easier  and 
safer  to  seek  obscurity  In  the  crowd  rather 
tlian  to  subject  oneself  to  the  taunts  and 
ridicule  of  the  mob.  Many  of  us  have  for- 
gotten sacred  principles  which  once  we  cher- 
ished or  in  the  interest  of  necessity  have 
chosen  to  abandon  them. 

Today  the  New  Frontier  has  been  replaced 
by  the  Great  Society.  Your  Franciscan 
diploma  and  degree  is  your  passport  of  ad- 
mission to  this  society.  It  is '  not  transfer- 
able. It  is  personal.  You  and  you  alone 
mxist  exercise  this  right  and  participate.  It 
is  your  mandate. 

Truly  it  has  been  said  there  Is  no  easy 
way  to  make  the  most  of  life.  If  we  follow 
the  hedonists,  believing  that  pleasure  alone 
is  the  only  good,  nevertheless  to  make  the 
pleasure  possible  requires  some  work.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  subscribe  to  this  Irre- 
ligious concept.  However,  It  is  Important 
to  note  that  whatever  we  do  or  fall  to  do 
requires  some  degree  of  effort. 

Your  graduation  gives  you  a  deep  obliga- 
tion and  a  grave  responsibility— one  that  is 
as  indelibly  imprinted  and  binding  as  your 
membership  in  the  rudimentary  priesthood 
imposed  at  baptism  and  oonflrmation.  It 
is  even  stronger  for  you  might  argue  that 
then  you  had  no  right  of  choice.  You  were 
infants  or  immature  youths.  Today,  how- 
ever, your  choice  is  voluntary  and  fortified 
with  determination  and  devotion.  It  Is  the 
product  of  your  labors.  It  originates  in 
your  mind.  It  was  achieved  through  your 
understanding  and  will.  Your  presence  here 
is  evidence  that  you  do  not  seek  to  minimize 
or  explain  it  away  but  rather  you  glory  that 
you  have  been  singled  out  for  this  special 
honor  and  all  that  it  means. 

We  welcome  you  today,  Franciscans  all, 
as  you  emerge  from  the  shelter  of  the  class- 
room, the  library,  the  laboratory  and  begin 
to  assume  your  mantle  of  responsibility  as 
member  of  the  community.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  man  has  the  need  been  as 
pressing.  You  naust  become  involved.  You 
must  make  your  commitment  before  it  is  too 
late. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  the  next  30  years 
you  have  70,000  hours  of  time  and  energy  at 
your  disposal  for  productive  purposes. 
Viewed  by  the  unthinking  this  seems  like  a 
limitless  reservoir,  however,  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  Issues  that  you  face  and  the 
questions  that  must  be  answered.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  this  resource  is  small  and 
precious;  moreover,  in  view  of  your  fiduciary 
relationship,  you  must  exercise  extreme  care 
to  see  that  it  is  s]>ent  wisely  and  only  in  the 
best  Interest  of  man. 

Yoiu:  goals  and  objectives  must  never  be 
personal,  triggered  by  self-interest  of  what 
niay  be  considered  the  popular  or  acceptable 
point  of  view.  You  must  be  ever  mindful 
of  your  dual  role.  You  must  not  only  love 
one  another,  but  equally  important,  you 
must  also  serve  one  another. 

Your  love  must  be  formed  within  the  sil- 
houette of  the  Divine  Lover.  It  must  not 
be  self-centered  or  shallow.  It  must  be 
strong,  deep  rooted  and  abiding.  It  must  be 
self-sacrificing.  It  mtist  be  total  and  com- 
plete. It  must  be  p>ersonal,  yet,  at  the  same 
time  impersonal.  It  must  be  dedicated.  It 
must  originate  and  spring  from  your  desire 
to  actively  cooperate  with  the  Divine  Plan 
and  reason  for  your  being. 

Your  service  must  be  coequal.  It  must 
have  all  of  the  qualities  that  your  love 
possesses.  You  cannot  render  lipservice  to 
principles.  You  cannot  be  hypocritical  or 
evasive.    If  you  believe  in  the  principle  you 


must  be  prepared  to  recognize  and  acknowl- 
edge it,  regardless  of  the  ooneequences.  The 
cost  of  the  price  you  may  pay  cajinot  be  used 
by  you  as  a  barrier  wMch  prevents  your  act- 
ing nor  can  it  be  used  as  a  cloak  which 
conceals  yoiu:  identity.  You  cannot  com- 
promise as  Henry  David  Thoreau  proposed 
when  he  wrote  "he  hears  a  different  drum- 
mer, let  him  step  to  the  music  which  he 
hears,  however  measured  or  far  away."  We 
must  hear  only  one  song  and  follow  but  one 
drummer.  The  mere  fact  that  in  time  we  may 
be  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  artists,  priests, 
brothers,  nuns,  public  officials,  or  whatever 
course  one  may  follow,  does  not  provide  us 
with  any  Justification  for  otjt  failure  to  act. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  an  even  greater 
reason  for  our  conunitment.  We  are  Fran- 
ciscans, sons  and  daughters  of  St.  Francis. 
We  are  in  truth,  missionaries.  We  have  a 
mission.  We  must  roll  baclc  the  blanket  of 
injustice,  prejudice,  segregation,  atheistic 
communism  and  all  the  other  alien  ways  of 
life  which  today  Jeopardize  world  peace,  de- 
prives man  of  his  human  dignity,  promotes 
the  worship  of  false  idols,  and  emphasized 
the  transitory  and  the  tempc»al. 

We  may  seek  to  disclaim  this  awesome 
responsibility.  We  may  try  to  avoid  our 
involvement.  We  may  pause  for  a  second 
look.  We  may  desire  to  reappraise  our  posi- 
tion. The  created  may  raisi  their  voices  in 
protest,  yet  the  day  will  came  when  an  ac- 
counting must  be  made  for  our  failiu^s  and 
our  refusal  to  act. 

In  the  limitless  time  allotted  we  have 
much  to  accomplish.  We  seek  to  obtain  the 
beatific  vision  for  om-selvee  and  those  we 
love  and  serve.  Simultaneously  we  mvist 
exert  our  Influences  in  government,  business, 
our  society,  our  community.  We  must  plan 
for  future  generations.  Those  that  follow 
are  entitled  to  the  same  ofiportunltles  and 
advantages  which  have  been  ours.  Our  in- 
tellectual toil  begins  today.  It  must  be  direct 
and  prompt.  We  must  march  forward  with 
our  banner  held  high,  ever  mindful  of  our 
motto  "Deus  Meus  et  Omnia.."  This  is  the 
way  to  success.  This  is  the  jroad  to  final  and 
total  victory. 


Pablic   Support   of   President  Johnson's 
Position  in  Dominican  Republic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TBCAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16. 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  time  ago  I  sent  to  my  constituents 
a  questionnaire  and  one  erf  the  questions 
invited  comments  on  President  Johnson's 
stand  on  Vietnam.  With  very  few  dis- 
senting votes,  the  public  has  overwhelm- 
ingly supported  the  President  in  his  p>osi- 
tion  with  added  comments  concerning 
the  position  this  counti-y  took  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  If  we  are  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  communism,  we  must 
meet  it  on  every  front,  and  this  President 
Johnson  has  stated  we  will  do.  I  admire 
him  for  it  and  will  support  him  in  this 
stand. 

Consequently.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  when  I  read  the  following  edi- 
torial in  the  May  18  edition  of  the  Cor- 
sicana  Daily  Sun,  Corsicana,  Tex.,  one 
of  the  leading  newspapers  In  my  congres- 
sional district  which  supported  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  inteiTentioa  i|i  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 


[Prom  the  Corsicana   (Tex.)    Sun,  May  18. 

1965] 

Stamping  on  Flames 

President  Johnson's  statement  that  US. 
intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic  w.is 
essential  because  Communists  had  taken 
over  the  revolution  Is  being  supported  by 
daily  developments. 

The  time  is  past  when  an  American  Pre.^i- 
dent  can  run  the  risk  of  being  fooled  by  a 
Communist  takeover  in  Latin  Amerii.i. 
Castro's  rise  to  power  in  Cuba  provided  an 
everlasting  lesson.  It  drove  home  for  Presi- 
dents and  the  State  Department  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  prompt  action  when  the 
flames  of  revolt  begin  flickering  on  I'ae 
American  doorstep. 

It  may  be  a  scare;  it  may  be  the  real  thing. 
It  doesn't  matter  which.  A  risk  can  no 
longer  be  taken.  The  price  of  being  fooled 
is  much  too  high  and  dangerous. 

It  is  one  of  communism's  familiar  tec:i- 
niques  to  have  small,  superbly  trained  lead- 
ership cadres  ready  to  direct  a  revolution  the 
way  they  want  it  to  go.  As  for  the  masses, 
they  will  shout  slogans,  march  and  shoot 
under  strong  leaders  who  wUl  insure  th  u 
the  prime  targets  are  secured.  So  com- 
munism thinlcs  and  acts. 


Speech  of  Hon.  George  H.  Hearn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE: s 

Wednesday,  June  16. 1965 

Mr.    PHTT.BIN.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude therein  a  very  significant  speech 
delivered  before  the  36th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Association  of  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  Practitioners  by 
the  able,  distinguished  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  the 
Honorable  George  H.  Hearn: 
Address  of  Commissioner  George  H.  He.\p..s' 
OF  THE  Federal  MARrriME  Commission-  .^T 
THE  36th  Annual  Convention  of  the  .^s- 
sociATioN  OF  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Practitioners,  Mat  13,  1965 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  a  signal  honor  lo 
have  been  Inrtted  to  participate  In  this  3G:h 
annual  meeting  of  the  Interstate  Cominproe 
Commission  Practitioners'  Association.  I 
commend  this  conference  for  recognizli^g  tV.e 
Inevitable  trend  toward  the  cooperation  :i'.:i 
coordination  of  those  regulating  the  var:fii;< 
modes  of  transportation  for  examining  the 
peculiarities  of  the  different  transportation 
flelds,  and  by  including  representatives  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Fedcr-il 
Maritime  Comimsslon.  An  understandiiiLT  ■■:' 
the  potential  of  coordination  among  tlie  Feti- 
eral  agencies  regulating  transportation  pre- 
supposes an  understanding  of  tlie  regula"-'  ry 
schemes,  as  presently  constituted,  of  tlie  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  tlie  Civ:! 
Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Federal  Man"  :v.e 
Commission. 

Having  spent  a  few  years  at  the  Civil  A<:  •- 
nautics  Board  before  assuming  my  pie  i' 
position  with  the  Federal  Maritime  Comnus- 
slon,  I  can  appreciate  not  only  the  prob^  i.- 
occasioned  by  the  differences  in  tran.spirM- 
tion  modes,  but  also  the  problems  occasj'  ;;' i 
by  the  sometimes  divergent,  procedural  ;:i  - 
chinery  and  tools  employed  by  the  sevirl 
agencies  to  common  problems.  In  the  .:■- 
terest  of  economy  and  purposefulness.  I  i'  - 
lleve.  much  remains  to  be  done  in  explonii? 
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OI.U-  community  of  interests  and  arriving,  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  uniform  solutions  in  this 
regard.  Tills  challenge  in  my  opinion  falls, 
primarily,  within  the  ken  of  practitioners  be- 
fore o\u-  agencies.  By  opeiUng  your  own  doors 
to  sister  agencies,  and  devoting  this  confer- 
ence to  "coordination"  you  have  taken  a 
r.ieanin^ul,  and  commendable  step  In  the 
right  direction.  .^ 

First  I  would  like  to  describe,  generally. 
The  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  its  orga- 
v.izational  components,  and  its  Jurisdiction, 
secondly,  I  want  to  address  myself  to  the 
inherent  pectUlarlties  of  our  agency  vls-a-vls 
vour  own  special  calling  and  finally  to  the 
current  interagency  coordination  from  the 
Maritime  standpoint. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  is  a  rela- 
tively new  and  certainly  a  small  agency.  We 
v.ere  created  in  1961  by  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  7  of  that  year,  and  we  inherited  the  reg- 
ulatory responsibilities  of  the  former  Federal 
Maritime  Board. 

Historically,  otir  jurisdiction — and  that  of 
our  several  predecessor  agencies — is  based  on 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  and  the  Inter- 
coastal  Shipping  Act  of  1933.  It  is  conven- 
ient, although  inaccurate,  to  state  that  our 
t^owers  under  the  1916  act  relate  to  our 
regulatory  authority  in  the  foreign  trades, 
and  the  1933  act  gives  us  jurisdiction  over 
ciomestic  waterborne  commerce.  Under  the 
precise  scrutiny  of  transportation  experts, 
liowever,  we  must  be  exact.  Both  of  the  stat- 
tites.  Insofar  as  carriers  are  concerned,  limit 
our  Jurisdiction  to  common  carriers  by  water, 
and  even  in  this  context  it  is  inaccurate  to 
make  the  rough  division  between  foreign  and 
ciomestic.  »  Under  the  1933  act,  our  Jurisdic- 
tion over  common  carriers  by  water  extends 
only  to  the  noncontiguous  trades,  princi- 
pally between  the  continental  United  States 
.  nd  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Under 
the  1916  act.  too,  our  Jurisdiction  extends.  In 
addition  to  common  carriers  by  water,  pri- 
marily in  our  foreign  commerce,  to  a  group 
called  "other  persons  subject  to  this  act." 
principally,  freight  forwarders  and  terminal 
operators. 

In  our  noncontiguous  trades,  our  Jurisdic- 
iion  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  with  at  least  one 
.-.cniflcant  exception:  while  carriers  under 
tie  Jurlsdlcition  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
commission  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
I  lust  obtain  certificates  of  convenience  and 
necessity  before  engaging  in  their  trades,  our 
. .  rriers  can  enter  and  leave  their  respective 
tr.ides  at  w^ill.  Certificates  of  convenience 
and  necessity  are  unknown  to  us;  under  the 
hi:^3    act    the    Commission    has    authority 

V  hich  approaches  that  with  which  you  are 
f  miliar  at  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
:;.ission.  For  example,  whenever  a  carrier 
r.>s  a  new  or  initial  rate,  our  Commission 
:;.  iv  enter  upon  an  investigation  of  that  rate 

i.d  suspend  it  for  a  period  of  up  to  4 
r.onths.  Once  a  rate  has  become  effective. 
.  ur  Commission  has  no  suspension  author- 
ity. Nevertheless,  we  may  Investigate  that 
rvro  and  determine,  after  a  full  hearing, 
•.  i.pther  the  rate  is  Just  and  reasonable.  In 
^  ah  cases,  the  Commission  may  find  that 
lie  investigated  rate  is  fair  and  reasonable, 
tiierefore  lawful,  and  permit  it  to  go  into 
eiTect. 

We  also  have  authority,  in  those  cases 
where  we  find  that  a  particular  rate  is  un- 
Iriwful,  to  set  and  order  enforced  a  Just  and 
reasonable  maximum  or  minimum  rate,  or 
m.'ximum  and  minimum  rate.    I  believe  that 

V  .11  wiU  find  our  rate  authority  and  the 
t  remission  techniques  for  investigating 
r  es  under  the  1933  act,  not  at  all  unlike 
ynir  own  experiences  before  the  ICC. 

In  the  foreign  commerce  our  rate  author- 
ity is  substantially  different  and  quantita- 
t'.-.ely  less  than  it  is  in  our  domestic  trades. 
Vi.til  1961,  for  example,  carriers  in  our  ex- 
r  't  foreign  commerce  were  not  required  to 
:.le  rates  with  our  Commission  until  30  days 


after  the  rate  was  offered  to  shippers.  And 
no  inboimd  rates  were  required  to  be  filed 
at  all. 

In  1961  the  Shipping  Act  was  amended 
by  the  Bonner  Act  which  adds,  among  other 
things,  section  18(b)  which  now  requires  that 
all  carriers  In  our  foreign  commerce  file  with 
the  Commission  a  schedule  of  both  inbound 
and  outbound  commodity  rates.  The  amend- 
ment also  requires  that  rate  Increases  may 
not  be  instituted  by  carriers  on  less  than 
30  days'  advance  notice,  except  by  special 
permission  granted  upon  a  showing  of  good 
cause.  The  obvious  consequence  of  this  Is 
that,  for  the  first  time,  carriers  in  our  for- 
eign trade  have  had  to  file  their  schedule  of 
rates  with  the  Commission,  they  are  avail- 
able to  the  general  public,  and  a  shipper  is 
aware,  before  he  ships,  what  his  ocean 
freight  rate  will  be,  and  more  importantly, 
he  is  also  aware  of  the  rate  that  his  com- 
p>etitors  must  pay  for  the  movement  of  like 
cargo.  Another  important  provision  of  the 
Bonner  Act  provides  that  carriers  must 
charge  their  tariff  rates  and  may  not  deviate 
therefrom.  While  this  may  sound  strange 
to  some  of  you.  It  Is  a  fact  that  tariff  de- 
viation, by  Itself,  was  not  a  violation  of  the 
Shipping  Act  prior  to  1961. 

Obviously  our  rate  regulation  is  quantita- 
tively different  in  the  domestic  trades  from 
that  of  the  foreign  trades.  I  do  not  want  to 
create  the  Impression  however,  that  in  the 
foreign  trades  rate  filings  with  the  Commis- 
sion represent  the  full  extent  of  our  rate  au- 
thority. Significantly,  section  18(b)(5)  au- 
thorizes the  Conunlsslon  to  disapprove  any 
rate  which  is  unreasonably  high  or  low  as  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  Further,  section  15.  pur- 
suant to  which  carriers  may  set  their  rates 
in  concert,  permits  the  Commission  to  dis- 
approve an  agreement  which  operates  In  a 
manner  detrimental  to  our  commerce  or 
contrary  to  ovu-  public  interest.  I  should 
add  here,  that  cases  involving  these 
provisions  are  now  pending  before  the 
Commission. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  operational 
components  of  our  agency.  The  substantive 
bureaus  of  the  Commission  are  the  Bureaus 
of  Foreign  Regulation  and  Domestic  Regula- 
tion. Each  of  these  bureaus  is  concerned 
with  the  day  to  day  operating  problems  of 
carriers  and  other  p)ersons  subject  to  our 
Jurisdiction.  In  addition  to  rate  supervision 
our  Btireau  of  Domestic  Regulation  admin- 
isters the  activities  of  freight  forwarders  and 
terminal  operators.  The  freight  forwarders 
which  we  regulate  differ  in  character  from 
those  known  to  both  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board.  Essentially,  our  freight  for- 
warders are  expediters  as  opposed  to  freight 
consolidators.  Their  function  Is  to  handle 
all  the  arrangements  to  enable  the  cargo 
to  clear  the  port.  For  example,  they  arrange 
for  overland  transportation,  secure  vessel 
space,  make  vessel  bookings,  obtain  export 
I>ermits  and  licenses,  secure  consular  in- 
voices, arrange  for  accessorial  services,  and 
prepare  ocean  bills  of  lading.  They  are  en- 
gaged by  the  shipper  and  in  his  stAd  per- 
form all  those  services  which  the  shipper 
would  otherwise  have  to  perform  for  himself 
in  order  to  get  the  cargo  shipslde.  As  odd 
as  it  may  appear,  ocean  freight  forwarders 
rarely  see  the  cargo  which  they  handle. 
Beginning  in  1961,  the  Commission  has  had 
the  responsibility  for  licensing  freight  for- 
warders. We  have  approximately  700  freight 
forwarders  who  perform  an  honest,  efficient 
and  necessary  function  In  the  exportation 
and  Importation  of  ocean  shipped  goods. 

Another  responsibility  of  our  Bureau  of 
Domestic  Regulation  involves  the  regulation 
of  terminals  which  serve  common  carriers  by 
water,  and  the  cargo  carried  by  them.  Like 
the  forwarders,  terminal  operators  represent 
an  indispensable  link  in  the  chain  of  our 
import    and    export    commerce.    Any    dis- 


criminatory practices  at  terminals,  including 
free  time,  storage,  wharfage,  or  the  rates 
connected  therewith,  present  an  almost  in- 
surmountable impediment  to  the  efficient 
and  economical  flow  of  our  commerce. 

Now,  by  way  of  organization  I  should  men- 
tion that  In  addition  to  these  two  substan- 
tive Bureaus,  the  Commission  consiEts  of 
several  support  or  service  bureaus  i  the  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  the  Bureau  of  Hearing 
Counsel,  the  Bureau  of  Financial  Analysis, 
the  Office  of  International  Affairs,  the  Office 
of  Hearing  Examiners,  the  Office  of  the  Gen- 
eral Covmsel,  and  the  Office  of  Transport 
E>oonomics.  The  work  of  these  Offices  and 
Bureaus,  excepting  that  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel and  the  Hearing  Examiners,  Is  coordi- 
nated and  supervised  by  our  Managing  Di- 
rector. The  Office  of  General  Counsel  for 
example,  provides  legal  advice  to  the  Com- 
mission and  its  components  and  unlike  many 
agencies,  actively  represents  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  courts.  The  Bureau  of  Hearing 
Counsel  represents  the  public  interest  in  al! 
agency  Instituted  cases  as  well  as  privately 
litigated  cases  which  Involve  questions  affect- 
ing the  public  Interest. 

Generally,  our  Commission  is  concerned 
with  rulemaking,  adjudication,  and  licensing 
With  the  exception  of  freight  forwarders  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  our  licensing 
Jurisdiction,  If  It  may  be  termed  that,  refers 
to  section  15  combinations  In  derogation  of 
otir  antitrust  laws  and,  to  my  mind,  they 
constitute  the  heart  of  our  jurisdiction. 

Our  ruleanaking  and  adjudications  under- 
takings are  not  tmlike  those  with  which  you 
are  familiar  at  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  I  think  I  should  state  here, 
however,  that  the  Commission  often  sits  as  a 
tribunal,  adjudicating  disputes  between  two 
cr  more  private  parties  with  respect  to  causes 
of  action  arising  under  the  Shipping  Act.  In 
such  cases  there  may  or  may  not  be  an  im- 
portant public  interest  question  at  stake. 
Nevertheless,  In  our  ad  hoc  rulemaking  cases, 
an  Important  regulatory  principle  may  be 
enunciated.  For  example,  the  Commission 
recently  had  occasion  to  adjudicate  a  dispute 
between  a  shipper  and  a  terminal  operator 
here  in  Massachusetts.  Out  of  that  dispute. 
International  Trading  Corp.  v.  Fall  River  Pier 
Line.  In  1962,  the  Commission  determined 
that  the  full  reach  of  our  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended to  a  terminal  operator  through  the 
breadth  of  the  terminal  business  even 
though  the  terminal  operator  was  primarily 
devoted  to  nonregulated  private  or  contract 
carriers. 

Because  section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act.  the 
anticompetitive  section.  Is  so  important,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  it. 
That  section  provides  that  anticompetitive 
concerted  actions  by  persons  subject  to  the 
act,  upon  approval  by  the  Commission,  are 
inunune  to  the  operation  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  The  number  and  types  of  these  agree- 
ments are  staggering.  Standing  approved  at 
the  present  time  are  more  than  100  rate- 
making  conferences.  35  sailing  agree- 
ments of  various  typ>es,  hundreds  of  trans- 
shipment agreements  and  more  than  a  score 
of  pooling  agreements.  In  addition  to  these 
combinations,  which  all  Involve  ocean  car- 
riers, there  are  countless  agreements  between 
terminal  operators  and  between  ocean 
freight  forwarders.  Serious  questions  per- 
taining to  the  "public  interest"  of  the  United 
States  arise  Immediately,  when  it  is  recog- 
nized that  foreign-fiag  vessels  predominate 
all  or  most  all  of  our  conferences.  The  ser- 
ious questions  become  even  more  grave  when 
we  consider,  as  we  have  learned  through 
analysis  of  both  Inbound  and  outbound 
tariff  rates  which  have  been  required  to  be 
filed  only  since  1961,  that  on  the  whole,  out- 
bound rates  are  higher  than  inbound  rates. 
A  measure  of  the  efficacy  to  the  public  Inter- 
est of  the  conference  system  will  be  ascer- 
tainable when  our  attempts  to  secure 
foreign -to-forclgn  rate  data  beer  fruit. 
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I  have  referred  to  the  section  15  problem 
here  In  an  eBatt  to  show  why  the  Com- 
mission U  so  concerned  with  this  histori- 
cally vexing  problem. 

Now  I  would  like  to  revert  to  coordina- 
tion among  the  agencies.  Since  January 
1963,  the  Chairmen  of  the  ICC,  CAB,  and 
FMC  have  met  monthly.  The  purpose  of 
these  monthly  meetings  of  the  agency  heads 
has  been  to  determine  areas  of  common 
Interest,  and  its  goal  Is  uniformity  of  regu- 
lation where  feasible.  Three  avenues  Im- 
mediately suggest  themselves  for  the  at- 
tainment of  these  goals:  administrative  ac- 
tion,  rulemaking,  and   legislation. 

This  Informal  approach  has,  I  believe, 
made  solid  progress.  In  the  area  of  admin- 
istrative action,  staff  liaison  groups  have 
been  formed  to  explore  remedies  for  prob- 
lems that  are  troublesome  not  only  to  each 
of  the  agencies,  but  to  those  entities  which 
are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  more  than 
one  of  our  agencies.  The  delineation  of 
terminal  areas,  a  particular  problem  for 
terminal  operators  subject  to  several  Juris- 
dictions resulted  in  the  promulgation  of 
rules  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  with 
reference  to  pickup  and  delivery  zones. 
Problems  Involving  freight  forwarders,  a 
group  familiar  to  all  agencies  which  in- 
volves distinctly  different  entities,  is  at  pres- 
ent receiving  careful  attention  of  our  various 
staffs.  An  accomplishment  which  has  al- 
ready been  achieved  relates  to  accounting 
requirements  where  the  carrier  or  entity 
is  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  two  or  more 
of  our  agencies,  and  to  this  end  arrangements 
have  been  made  whereby  audit  information 
is  freely  Interchanged.  In  addition  to  the 
formal  liaison  groups  I  know  that  tariff 
examiners  in  our  Bureau  of  Domestic  Regu- 
lation, for  example,  are  in  constant  Informal 
contact  with  their  counterparts  at  the  In- 
terstate Conunerce  Commission.  Similarly. 
our  Bureau  of  Financial  Analysis  works 
closely  with  Its  counterpart  in  both  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Rules  of  practice,  which  vary  so  drastical- 
ly from  agency  to  agency,  present  the  agen- 
cies with  a  formidable  task  in  striving  for 
substantial  uniformity.  Our  own  rules  of 
practice  are  currently  being  revised  and  when 
they  are  streamlined  we  will  attempt  to  co- 
ordinate them  with  the  rules  of  the  other 
agencies  before  they  are  promulgated.  Our 
present  rules,  for  example,  do  not  permit 
hearing  examiners  to  rule  on  motions  to  dis- 
miss or  motions  to  discontinue.  We  are  cur- 
rently considering  that  hearing  examiners  be 
given  such  authority  which  Is  enjoyed  by  ex- 
aminers in  other  agencies.  Until  the  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  gave  us  an  adverse 
ruling  more  than  a  year  ago  our  rules  of 
practice  contained  a  discovery  provision 
which  Is  similar  to  that  found  in  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Practice  and  Procedure.  At  the 
moment  we  have  no  discovery  tool  and  I 
understand  that  this  Is  the  situation  at  both 
the  ICC  and  CAB.  In  my  opinion  It  is  almost 
unthinkable  that  an  administrative  agency 
cannot,  without  specific  statutory  authority, 
promulgate  pretrial  discovery  rules.  The 
lack  of  this  authority  In  our  case  is  all  the 
more  annoying  when  It  Is  realized  that  the 
Commission  entertains  suits  between  private 
parties  where  redress  Is  sought  for  injury  re- 
sulting from  violations  of  the  Shipping  Act. 
A  report  of  the  Conferences  on  Administra- 
tive Procedure,  not  long  ago,  speclflcally  rec- 
ommended that  agencies  promulgate  discov- 
ery rules.  Efforts  must  be  made,  I  believe, 
by  not  only  the  agencies,  but  by  the  mem- 
bers of  their  respective  bars  as  weU,  to  take 
those  steps  necessary  to  afford  proper  dlfi- 
covery  powers  for  use  In  our  quasi-Judicial 
endeavors. 
Another  area  whicli  baa  occupied  the  at- 


tention of  our  agencies  Jointly  has  been  the 
task  of  tariff  simplification.  Our  goal  is  a 
system  of  uniform  commodity  classification. 
This  need  is  underscored  by  a  case  enter- 
tained by  the  former  Maritime  Board  in  1961 
in  which  was  considered  the  movement  of 
a  single  commodity  via  raU  from  a  point  in 
California  to  New  Orleans  xinder  one  de- 
scription and  via  vessel  from  New  Orleans 
to  a  foreign  destination  under  another  de- 
scription, although  both  the  rail  and  the 
vessel  tariffs  specifically  referred  to  each  de- 
scription. Needless  to  say,  the  shipper 
availed  himself  of  the  lower  rate  in  each 
instance. 

Jurisdictional  responsibilities  over  a  new 
concept  in  transportation  have  also  engaged 
oiu-  three  agencies.  I  speak  of  the  Hover- 
craft. In  this  regard  the  three  agencies 
jointly  released  a  statement  in  October  of 
last  year  spelling  out  oixr  respective  juris- 
dictional guidelines.  Our  agency  has  taken 
the  position  that  if  such  a  craft  is  operated 
as  a  common  carrier  by  water  it  would  be 
regulated  to  the  same  extent  as  are  conven- 
tional craft  of  FMC  jurisdiction. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  tha  legislative  ef- 
forts to  create  a  joint  board  to  administer 
through  routes  and  joint  rates  among  the 
three  modes  of  transportation.  Tlie  bill. 
proposed  as  a  modification  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  is  now  pending  before 
the  Congress.  In  1962,  the  en.TCtnient  of 
Public  Law  87-595,  amended  section  216  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  permit  the 
filing  of  joint  rates  over  through  routes 
with  the  Interstate  ComnierCe  Commission 
regarding  transportation  which  involves  our 
off-shore  domestic  trades.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  of  the  prime  water  carriers  between 
our  west  coast  and  Alaska  has  now  altered 
its  operation  so  that  it  is  now  a  100  percent 
hydrotraln  service  and  no  longer  files  it^ 
tariffs  with  the  Maritime   Commission. 

Tlie  Joint  Board  bill  would  permit  carriers 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  our  agencies  to 
enter  into  joint  rates  over  through  routes 
and  provide  for  their  regulation  by  a  joint 
board.  If  we  are  to  develop  our  national 
transportation  system  to  its  fullest  it  seems 
obvious  that  the  public  Interest  would  be 
served  by  the  establishment  of  reasonable 
through  seorvices  and  Joint  rates  between 
common  carriers  of  all  tran&pctration  modes 
throughout  oiu-  domestic  cOnimunications 
system. 

The  bill,  of  course,  provides  for  an  equi- 
table division  of  rates  between  carriers,  gives 
the  Board  suspension  and  investigative 
powers,  provides  for  the  awctrd  of  reparations 
and  Judicial  review.  The  Joint  Board  would 
have  authority  to  entertain  matters  referred 
to  It  by  one  of  the  participating  agencies 
either  upon  complaint  or  on  its  own  motion, 
the  power  to  issiie  lawful  Bubpenas,  and 
after  hearing,  to  set  reasonable  maximum  or 
minimum,  or  maximum  and  minimum  rates. 

Have  no  doubts  about  It,  a  Joint  board  will 
not  be  the  panacea  for  the  economic  and 
legal  maze  which  today  confronts  intermodal 
transportation.  But  It  is  a  commencement: 
a  broadly  based  stcpping-off  point.  Before 
it  can  become  effective  we  must  have  com- 
mon ground  rules,  fairly  uniform  rules  of 
practice,  uniform  financial  reporting  includ- 
ing common  terminology  which  will  obviate 
semantic  harassments,  and  Eolutions  to  a 
myriad  of  other  matters  wliich  must  be 
worked  out  by  the  agencies  themselves.  Tlie 
bill,  however,  augers  increased  efficiency  and 
economy  in  our  combined  transportation 
fields,  and  in  this  day  and  age  we  cannot 
afford  not  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  possible 
improvements.  Finally,  I  believe  tliat  this 
bill  gives  some  effect  to  President  Johnson's 
admonition  to  the  heads  of  regulatory  agen- 
cies that  we  mtist  "concern  ourselves  with 
new  areas  of  cooperation  before  we  concern 
ourselves  with  new  areas  of  oontrol." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF   IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16, 1965 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speakc! . 
coin  speculators  and  hoarders  are  begir.- 
ning    their   runs   on   our   half    dollar. 
Evidence  that  these  coins  are  disapE>eai- 
ing  from  circulation  has  mounted  sine. 
H.R.   8926  was  reported  to  this  body 
If  the  bill  is  passed  and  nonsilver  coii.^ 
are  minted,  in  time  silver  coins  will  b 
at  a  premium.     They  cannot  circulat 
side  by  side  with  the  nickel- clad  coppt : 
substitutes    created    by    H.R.    8926.    .\ 
newspaper  in  the  State  of  Washingto:i, 
the  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle,  has  mad 
an  on-the-spot  check  of  banks  and  co-. 
dealers  in  Spokane,  and  the  findings  ar^^ 
included  in  two  articles  by  Mr.  Waffo;.i 
Conrad. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily  Chronic'. 
June  10.  1965) 

Silver  Coin  Short.^ge  Worsens  Here 

(By  Wafford  Conrad) 

Will  silver  half  dollars  and  quarters  be- 
come as  scarce  as  silver  dollars?  Has  tiie 
recent  sharp  price  break  in  silver  stocks  been 
Justified? 

These  were  among  questions  being  ask  1 
in  SpxDkane  mining  circles  this  week.  Ht-:  ■ 
are  some  of  tlie  answers: 

1.  Spokane  banks  and  merchants  are  ex- 
periencing an  acute  shortage  of  half  doliar- 
and  they  can't  get  all  the  quarters  they  net  J 

2.  Mining  brokers  think  prices  slid  farther 
than  they  should  have  and  that  the  botto:;. 
has  been  about  reached. 

The  shortage  of  half  dollars  has  been  grc"  - 
ing  for  several  months,  a  survey  of  dow ;  - 
town  bank  tellers  showed.  The  Federal  Pf- 
serve  bank  has  been  rationing  the  50-ce;.; 
pieces  to  local  banks  for  some  time  and  noA 
the  banks  can't  get  all  the  quarters  th.-y 
request. 

One  downtown  bank  ordered  5,000  half  d.  !- 
lars  recently  from  the  Federal  Reserve  ar.d 
got  only  100.  It  ordered  the  same  numbcr 
of  quarters  and  got  200. 

Another  large  bank  was  able  to  get  oi:.y 
40  half  dollars  from  the  Federal  Reser-.e 
bank  Monday. 

This  reporter  tried  to  get  half  dollars  .'t 
six  banks  and  was  turned  down  flatly  at  f.\e 
of  them.  Tlie  sixth  offered  to  exchange  tvo 
half  dollars. 

Tellers  at  a  branch  bank  said  they  i.aci 
no  half  dollars  on  hand.  Some  tellers  .'^  d 
they  had  orders  to  keep  what  few  they  1  ci 
to  operate  their  coin  changing  machines  :.J 
those  of  other  business  firms.  Tlie  c^-n 
changers  won't  work  without  50-cent  piece?. 

GETTING    PAINFUI, 

One  teller  complained  she  had  to  m.  '.:e 
change  manually  and  added:  "This  Is  get'.n  g 
to  be  a  pain  in  the  neck." 

Most  were  of  the  opinion  that  hoardiii? 
was  responsible  and  that  President  Johnso.i's 
proposal  to  eliminate  silver  from  quarti-' 
and  dimes  and  lower  the  silver  content  o( 
half  dollars  would  make  it  worse. 

Commented  one  teller:  "Some  people  mv.  t 
have  their  basements  full  of  half  dollars." 

A  bank  official  said  he  didn't  want  to  be 
quoted  on  any  coin  shortage  but  volunteered 
the  information  that  people  who  had  nc  t 
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bought   them  before  have   been  requesting 
from  $10  to  $100  worth  of  half  dollars. 

He  said  he  thought  people  were  hoarding 
li\lves  like  they  did  sliver  dollars  in  the  belief 
xhe  price  of  silver  will  go  up.  The  Govern- 
tr.ent  can't  permit  this  so  long  as  there  is  a 
coin  shortage  because  It  would  result  in 
coins  being  melted  down  for  their  sliver 
c.'Utent,  he  said. 

SHORTAGE    PREDICTED 

W.  L.  Graham,  Jr.,  Chicago  author  of  a 
b  ok  on  sliver,  told  the  Chronicle  there  is 
srict  rationing  of  silver  coins  In  his  city 
av.d  he  predicted  an  acute  nationwide  coin 
si'.^ftage  within  60  days. 

The  Federal  Government  may  have  to  issue 
fr.ictlonal  paper  currency  or  revalue  silver 
coins  at  double  their  present  value  to  get 
h  >arders  to  put  them  back  into  circulation, 
hi-  said. 

R.  E.  Nelson,  president  of  the  Spokane 
Stock  Exchange,  said  the  break  In  the  New 
Y<>rk  Stock  Market  aggravated  the  weakness 
in  the  Spokane  mining  market  caused  by  the 
administration  proposal  to  reduce  sharply 
xhe  amount  of  silver  used  In  coinage. 

"I  don't  think  the  sharp  price  breaks  (up 
to  35  percent)  were  Justified,"  he  said. 
'Some  people  Just  got  panicky  and  wanted 
to  sell  at  any  price.  I  think  the  bottom  has 
been  reached." 

No  Informed  persons  expected  any  sub- 
suntlal  immediate  price  increase  in  silver 
even  had  the  administration  proposed  to  re- 
t.iin  some  silver  In  quarters  and  dimes,  he 
s.ud. 

Nothing  has  happened  that  will  reduce  the 
profits  of  sliver  producers  or  affect  explora- 
tion programs,  he  said,  pointing  out  that  the 
proposed  floor  under  silver  would  keep  the 
price  at  approximately  where  It  Is  for  an 
l!;definlte  period. 


iFrom     the     Spokane      (Wash.)      Daily 
Chronicle,  June  11,  1965] 

Coin  Demand  High,  Sales  Light  Here 

(By  Wafferd  Conrad) 

Hoarders  and  speculators,  not  coin  col- 
ic* tors,  are  to  blame  for  the  growing  short - 
oj-  of  silver  half  dollars,  Spokane  coin 
ci>    lers  said  today. 

Coin  collectors  have  not  increased  their 
P'irchases  since  President  Johnson's  recom- 
ir.'  ndation  a  week  ago  to  sharply  curtail  use 
ci  silver  in  coinage,  a  survey  of  coin  dealers 
showed.  But  demand  by  speculators  has  in- 
creased, and  prices  have  advanced. 

Smce  the  President's  recommendation, 
Th-'  price  of  Kennedy  half  dollars  has  gone 
Uj'  about  10  percent,  said  Ron  Douglas,  Spo- 
k  r.e  investment  dealer  in  coins,  who  said  he 
h.  s  a  hookup  with  a  national  teletype  sys- 
t^-ni  for  buying  and  selling  of  coins  in 
qvuintity. 

demand  holds  up 

There  Is  a  big  demand  but  little  selling," 
hf  said.  "One  man  offered  to  buy  $2,000 
W'-rth  of  Kennedy  halves  at  10  percent  above 
the  price  prevailing  before  the  President's 
recommendation,  but  he  got  no  offers." 

The  price  of  Kennedy  proof  sets  has  gone 
up  20  percent  within  the  last  week,  Douglas 
s..'.d. 

Common  half  dollars  are  beginning  to  de- 
ni;  !id  a  premium  price  Just  like  silver  dol- 
la.~  did  before  they  disappeared  from 
1.;:   Illation,  he  said. 

I  tried  to  buy  half  dollars  by  the  thou- 
sand for  52  cents  apiece,  and  nobody  would 
sei:."  he  said. 

He  said  silver  dollars  of  any  common 
m-.r.tage  are  being  traded  at  around  $1.17 
each  in  large  quantities  and  at  a  slightly 
higlier  price  in  small  amounts. 

riiere  Is  an  active  market  for  dollars  and 
half  dollars,  he  said,  but  not  m.uch  activity 
yet  in  quarters.  However,  large-scale  buy- 
ing of  quarters  may  develop  within  a  few 


months,  he  8*dd.  adding  that  "dimes  will  be 
the  last  to  go." 

"Iiiany  Spokane  people  have  been  hoard- 
ing half  dollars  in  recent  months,"  he  said. 
"I  know  of  one  Sp<*anfe^  resident  who  has 
pmxshased  more  than  $3,000  worth." 

Mrs.  Prances  E.  Mills,  owner  of  Carroll's 
Stamps  &  Coins,  said  legitimate  coin  collec- 
tors are  interested  mainly  in  keying  their 
coin  sets  up  to  date,  while  hoarders  are  per- 
sons who  "squirrel  it  away  in  the  attic." 

"I  get  calls  dally  from  persons  who  want 
to  know  how  much  silver  dollars  are  worth 
and  whether  the  price  has  gone  up,"  she 
said.  "I  tell  them  the  dollars  of  common 
dates  haven't  gone  up  any  of  late.  " 

THOUSANDS  "COLLECT" 

She  said  there  probably  are  several  thou- 
sand legitimate  coin  collectors  In  the  Spo- 
kane area.  The  number  of  collectors  of  all 
types  has  been  growing,  she  said,  and  has 
quadrupled  in  the  last  year  or  so  since  in- 
vestors entered  the  field. 

She  described  Investors  as  persons  who 
buy  bags  of  new  coins,  anticipating  they  will 
increase  in  value  later. 

Russell  Hamilton,  of  Hamilton's  Coin 
Shop,  said  legitimate  coin  collectors  are  In- 
terested only  in  the  scarcer  coins. 

Some  Spokane  businessmen  buy  coins 
monthly  with  the  idea  they  will  be  worth 
more  at  some  futtire  date,  he  said.  Bankers 
also  lend  nioney  on  coins  to  speculators, 
holding  dollars  as  collateral. 

Only  the  scarcer  silver  coins  are  worth 
more  than  their  face  value  at  Spokane  coin 
dealer  shops  at  present,  the  survey  showed. 
Uncirculated  coins  are  worth  considerably 
more  than  those  that  have  been  circulated. 

PRICES  VARIED 

Uncirctilated  1964  half  dollars  bearing  a 
D  (Denver)  mint  mark  sell  for  75  cents,  the 
1964  Philadelphia  (no  mark)  for  $1,  the 
1955  P  for  $10,  and  the  1949  P  for  $40. 

Circulated  silver  half  dollars  struck  by  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  in  1948,  1949,  1950,  1953, 
1955,  and  1958  sell  for  75  cents  to  $6. 

Quarters  minted  in  Denver  In  1955  were 
said  to  be  worth  $3.50  circulated  and  $5.50 
uncirculated;  a  1949  S  (San  Francisco)  un- 
circulated dime,  $12.25;  a  1916  D  mercury 
dime  in  any  condition,  from  $65  up. 


The  Administration's  Housing   Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16, 1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  very 
near  future  the  House  will  consider  the 
administration's  housing  bill,  one  of  the 
most  impvortant  pieces  of  legislation  be- 
fore us.  It  deserves  our  most  careful 
consideration.  On  June  14  the  New 
York  Times  published  a  letter  written 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing,  our  colleague, 
William  A.  Barreti.  This  letter  should 
be  read  by  all  Members  as  part  of  their 
deliberations  concerning  this  vital  bill. 

The  letter  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  June  14.  1965] 

Rent  Supplement  for  Low-Income  Groups 

Washington, 

June  1,  1965. 
To  THE  Eorroa: 

The  May  27  article  by  Arthur  Krock  of  the 
Times  was  highly  critical  of  President  John- 


son's  proposed  rent-supplement  plan  for 
low-income  famUies.  As  cbainnan  of  the 
Hottse  Subcommittee  on  Hovislng,  I  feel  an 
oibllgatlon  respectfully  to  disagree  wltJi  Mr. 
Krock  so  that  your  readers  will  have  a  bal- 
anced picture  of  this  important  new  plan 
which  the  President  has  called  "the  most 
crucial  new  instrument  in  our  effort  to  im- 
prove the  American  city." 

Mr.  Krock  quotes  extensively  from  the 
minority  rep<»^  on  the  housing  bill  signed 
by  eight  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee (two  other  highly  respected  Republi- 
cans, William  B.  Widnall  of  New  Jersey  and 
Setmottr  Halfeen  of  New  York,  voted  for 
rent  supplements) . 

The  mincHlty  report  is  written  quite 
frankly  as  an  attack  on  this  proposal  and 
naturally  gives  a  very  one-sided  point  of 
view,  one  which  I  believe  is  tmfalr  and  mis- 
leading. As  Mr.  Krock  himself  noted,  the 
irresponsible  cry  of  "socialism"  is  "a  doc- 
trinal attack." 

PRIVATE  HOUSING 

The  rent-supplement  plan  is  essentially 
quite  simple.  The  housing  would  be  pri- 
vately built,  privately  financed,  and  privately 
owned.  It  would  be  rental  and  cooperative 
housing  financed  under  Federal  Housing 
Administration  section  221(d)(3).  The 
sponsors  would  be  private  nonprofit  or  lim- 
ited dividend  corporations  or  cooperatives. 

The  families  to  be  aided  would  be  those 
whose  incomes  are  so  low  that  they  canno*, 
afford  decent  housing  by  paying  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  their  total  income,  and 
who  are  elderly  or  handicapped,  displaced  by 
Government  action,  or  now  living  in  slum 
housing.  The  aid  would  be  the  difference 
between  one-fourth  of  their  income  which 
they  would  pay  as  rent  and  the  fair  market 
rental  on  the  unit,  and  the  supplement  pay- 
ments would  end  when  the  family's  income 
rose  to  the  point  where  it  could  pay  the  rent 
on  its  own. 

There  are  too  many  distortions  in  the 
minority  report  to  go  into  all  of  them  here. 
As  one  example.  It  is  charged  that  the  pro- 
posal would  "kUl  the  Incentive  of  the  Ameri- 
can family"  to  improve  its  circumstances. 
In  sup|>ort  of  this  claim,  the  statement  says 
that  no  family  making  $3,000  a  year  would 
aspire  to  purchase  their  own  modest  $7,500 
home,  but  would  instead  seek  to  be  a  renter 
in  a  $100-a-month  apartment  for  which  the 
Federal  Goverimient  would  pay  $37.50  while 
the  family  paid  only  $62.50. 

rAI^E   ASSUMPTION 

The  fallacy  of  this  argument  lies  In  the 
assvunptlon  that  a  $7,500  house  is  available 
for  purchase  by  a  family  earning  $3,000  in 
the  same  community  where  $100  a  month  \s 
the  rent  required  for  a  decent  unit.  In  this 
hypothetical  community  where  a  good  home 
could  be  bought  for  $7,500,  no  rent  supple- 
ment would  be  available  for  families  earning 
$3,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  communities  where 
decent  housing  could  only  be  obtained  for 
$100  a  month,  the  rent  supplement  program 
would  enable  the  family  to  occupy  a  good 
unit  with  only  25  percent  of  Its  modest  In- 
come Instead  of  40  percent. 

I  see  nothing  In  this  very  promising  pro- 
posal to  Justify  the  extravagant  alarm  of 
those  who  have  singled  It  out  for  attack.  It 
would  add  to  the  supply  of  decent  housing 
available  to  low-income  families.  It  would 
take  advantage  of  the  energy  and  imagina- 
tion of  public  spirited  citizens — churches, 
cooperatives,  and  the  thousands  of  civic 
organizations — who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  slvuns. 

And  it  would  offer  low-income  families  a 
healthy  third  choice  to  the  alternative  of 
slums  or  regular  public  housing. 

Wp.liam  a.  Barrett. 
Chairman,     House     Subcommittee     on 
Housing. 
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Statement  of  Rkkard  G.  Hirscli  on  Be- 
half of  the  Central  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican RablHS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  nzw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16, 1965 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  Rabbi  Richard  G.  Hlrsch,  director  of 
the  Religions  Action  Center,  before  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor  on  May 
28. 

Rabbi  Hirsch  made  this  statement  on 
behalf  of  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis.  He  strongly  urges  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  eloquent 
statement  of  Rabbi  Hlrsch.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor. I  have  heard  the  testimony  of  the 
various  witnesses  on  both  sides  of  this 
issue  and  I  have  found  that  the  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  overwhelming. 
I  was  especially  gratified  when  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  ordered  re- 
ported without  any  amendments,  H.R. 
77,  the  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  on  June  10. 

Rabbi  Hlrsch 's  statement  is  as  follows : 
ST.^TEMENT  OF  Rabbi  Richabd  G.  Hibsch.  Rep- 
resenting CENTKAL  CONyERENCE  OF  AMERI- 
CAN Rabbis,  Before  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  LABOH  on  H.R.   77  AND  REtATED 
Bills   To   Repeal   Section    14(b)    of   the 
Labor-Management    Relations    Act 
I  am  Rabbi  Richard  O.  Hirsch.  director  of 
the  religious  action  center,  which  Is  a  joint 
instrumentality  of  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations  and  the  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Rabbis. 

I  appear  here  today  in  behalf  of  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis.  This  orga- 
nization of  the  Nation's  reform  rabbis  has 
long  advocated  policies  which  would  assure 
the  labor  movement  the  vitality  It  needs  in 
order  to  play  Its  proper  role  In  our  society. 
Toward  this  end,  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis  passed  a  resolution  In  1953. 
which  stated  in  part:  "We  call  for  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  to  eliminate  the 

gross  injustices  which  have  Jeopardized  the 
status  and  growth  of  the  labor  movement." 

Now.  In  consonance  with  our  historic  sup- 
port of  the  rights  of  labor  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively,  we  urge  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

We  should  "like  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
broader  slgnlScance  of  the  issue  before  us — 
and  that  Issue,  stated  bluntly,  Is  the  strength 
of  the  labor  movement.  In  the  historic  con- 
text in  which  14(b)  was  written,  there  Is 
little  doubt  that  its  supporters  viewed  It  as 
a  means  of  diminishing  labor's  strength. 
The  real  purpose  was  not  to  give  freedom  to 
the  Individual  worker,  but  to  give  license  to 
the  employer;  not  to  grsmt  labor  rights,  but 
to  deprive  labor  of  rights.  How  else  can  we 
explain  the  fact  that  the  legislation  has  been 
used  by  rlght-to-work  States  to  attract  In- 
dustry with  the  Inducement  that  the  strong 
unions  wUl  be  weakened,  the  weak  unions 
will  be  destroyed,  and  no  others  will  be 
allowed  to  organize. 

Is  It  only  coincidence  that  in  most  of  the 
rlght-to-work  States,  there  Is  such  an  obvious 


correlation  between  the  incidence  of  poverty 
and  the  weakness  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment? Is  it  only  coincidence  that  most  of 
these  States  have  the  longest  hours  of  work, 
the  lowest  pay  scales,  the  least  protection  of 
women  and  child  labor,  and  substandard 
unemployment  Insurance  and  accident  com- 
pensation? Is  it  only  coincidence  that  many 
of  these  same  States  are  the  last  bulwarks  of 
racial    discrimination? 

Some  observers  have  noted  that  right-to- 
work  legislation  is  not  responsible  for  all 
these  social  evils  and  that  repeal  of  14(b) 
will  not  necessarily  change  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions.  They  thereby  imply  that 
right-to- work  laws  are  effect  and  not  cause 
of  antiunion  attitudes — and  that  the  struggle 
currently  being  waged  over  repeal  is  merely 
symbolic. 

Even  were  we  to  grant  this  assumption, 
since  when  has  America  failed  to  be  con- 
cerned with  symbols?  It  is  our  Nation's  de- 
votion to  symbols,  to  Ideals,  which  is  respon- 
sible lor  our  greatness.  In  the  minds  of 
both  labor  and  management,  as  well  as  the 
general  public,  section  14(b)  has  become  a 
symbol  of  antiunionism.  This  explains  why 
the  labor  movement  is  placing  such  emphasis 
on  its  repeal  and  why.  conversely,  organiza- 
tions of  the  far  right  and  opponents  of  civil 
rights,  determined  to  "keep  the  Negro  In  his 
place,"  are  Joining  the  ranks  of  those  who 
w^ould  "keep  labor  in  Its  place." 

This  also  explains  why  we  of  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis  urge  repeal. 
Jewish  tradition  has  always  emphasized  the 
dignity  of  labor  and  the  necessity  for  men  to 
associate  together  to  achieve  common  objec- 
tives. "Two  are  better  than  one;  because 
they  have  a  good  reward  for  their  labor.  For 
if  they  fall,  the  one  will  lift  up  his  fellow: 
but  woe  to  him  that  is  alone  when  he  falleth, 
and  hath  not  another  to  lift  him  up"  (Ec- 
cleslastes  4;9.  10).  If  it  was  true  In  ancient 
times,  then  how  much  more  Is  It  true  in  our 
day  that  a  single  employee  is  subject  to  the 
arbitrary  treatment  of  his  employer  unless 
he  and  his  fellow  can  organire  and  bargain 
collectively. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  belonging  to  any 
group  potentially  inhibits  freedom  of  indi- 
vidual action,  but  in  our  complex  society,  to 
encourage  an  individual  to  refrain  from  ac- 
cepting responsibility  In  and  for  the  group 
created  to  assure  him  a  dignified  livelihood, 
is  to  encourage  anarchy  and  license.  When  a 
citizen  votes  for  the  losing  Bide  in  a  local 
election,  he  still  has  to  pay  taxes.  To  permit 
an  individual  not  to  support  a  union  repre- 
senting the  majority  of  his  fellow  workers  Is 
not  a  protection  of  minority  rights,  but  a 
destruction  of  majority  rule.  Our  society  is 
now  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty. How  inconsistent,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
encourage  the  poor  to  organize  to  help  them- 
selves, and.  on  the  other  hand,  to  deprive  the 
laborer  of  his  most  useful  tool — -the  right  to 
organize  effectively. 

We  should  like  to  take  special  note  of  the 
problem  raised  by  those  among  the  Amish, 
Mennonites,  Plymouth  Brethren,  National 
Association  of  Evangelicals,  and  Seventh-day 
Adventlsts  whose  religious  convictions  do  not 
permit  them  to  join  labor  unions  or  any  other 
nonrellgioujs  organizations.  It  is  essential  in 
our  democratic  society  to  protect  the  rights 
of  these  persons,  as  of  all  minority  groups, 
no  matter  how  small  the  nimiber  involved. 
We  believe,  however,  that  It  Is  a  mistake  to 
assvime  that  14(b)  Is  the  appropriate  Instru- 
ment for  offering  such  protection.  In  the 
first  place,  right-to-work  legislation  Is  ex- 
tant iji  only  19  States,  covering  only  a  small 
profjortlon  of  the  working  force,  and  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  other  States  will  pass 
such  legislation.  In  the  second  place,  such  a 
small  number  of  persons  is  involved  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  devise  a  Federal   statute 


We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  mo  • 
effective  means  is  for  the  unions  and  the.^f 
workers  to  establish  an  eqtiltable  arrang' ■ 
ment  privately.  Some  unions  have  alreaciy 
worked  out  such  arrangements  and  we  hri .  i- 
good  rea£on  to  believe  that  all  others  wou.d 
be  willing  to  do  so.  It  would  be  a  serio.-.~ 
error  to  permit  this  issue  of  religious  cc!:- 
science,  which  is  extraneous  to  the  fimri  ■,- 
mental  issue,  to  obfuscate  the  rlght-to-w^  r: 
debate. 

We  Jews  have  been  well  versed  In  Indu.  - 
trial  relations  since  the  day  when  Moses  : -i 
the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt.  Mox-s 
and  Pharaoh  engaged  In  history's  first  lab^  .  - 
management  dispute.  Jewish  tradition  re- 
cords that  not  all  the  Jewish  slaves  work:;-.;; 
on  the  Egyptian  pyramids  were  cognizant  j: 
the  major  Issues.  There  were  some  wl.o 
would  have  settled  for  shorter  work  hours, 
others  who  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
better  working  conditions,  and  others  wl.n 
would  have  been  content  with  more  frir.^t- 
benefits  or  with  a  higher  standard  of  livi:.-- 
Even  after  the  Jews  had  left  Egypt  and  wlm  ' 
wandering  in  the  wilderness,  there  were  th  »  .• 
who  yearned  so  much  for  the  security  of  to 
fleshpots  of  Egypt  that  they  threatened  to  re- 
turn. However,  they  were  persuaded  by  ti.e 
majority  that  loyalty  to  their  fellow  workf : 
should  prevail  over  their  presumed  Indi-.iJ- 
ual  short-range  interests — with  benefice-ir 
results  for  their  group  and  for  civilized  m..:.- 
kind. 

A  strong  democratic  labor  movement  is  f  ~- 
sentlal  to  the  well-being  of  American  socie'  v 
and  the  American  economy,  because  It  Is  th  • 
primary  means  for  giving  workers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  their  employers  on  w.'. 
equal  and  equitable  basis.  Responsible  et!  - 
ployers  and  responsible  unions  engaged  .m 
free  collective  bargaining  offer  the  greaie  ; 
possibility  for  achieving  the  economic  justi'o 
which  is  the  foundation  of  social  justice. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OP    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\T:.- 

Tuesday,  June  1.  1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  \\:y 
pleased  to  submit  for  printing  In  iho 
Congressional  Record  an  outstandip.g 
address  by  the  Honorable  Paul  R.  Igiia- 
tius.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  In- 
stallations  and  Logistics.  It  was  deliv- 
ered at  the  National  Rivers  and  Harb^:-.s 
Congress  at  the  principal  meeting  of  i  '["'.e 
annual  convention  of  that  organization 
In  Washington  on  June  11.  Secretary 
Ignatius  has  made  a  distinct  contrib'a- 
tion.  and  I  feel  that  his  address  is  wonliy 
of  the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
Congress: 
Water    Resources    Development:     A    B.\  :c 

Elememt  of  National  Defense 
(Remarks  by  Hon.  Paul  R.  Ignatius.  A^^  .  - 
ant  Secretary  of  Defense.  Installations  .  ci 
Logistics.  National  Rivers  and  Harb^s 
Congress,  Mayflower  Hotel.  Washington. 
D.C.,  June  11.  1965) 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  ♦  ■> 
address  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress,  wlilch,  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, has  exerted  so  much  vlgfH^us  and  co:;- 
structlve  Influence  at  the  highest  levels  .f 
Government  and  civic  life  In  support  o:   i 


realistic  program  of  water  resources  develop- 
:nent  to  meet  the  emerging  needs  of  our 
Nation. 

National  defense  is  the  area  of  my  partic- 
lar  responsR>lIitles.  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
iient's  principal  developer  of  our  water  re- 
sources for  almost  a  century  and  a  half — the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers — one  of  the 
.'.nportant  elements  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  falls  within  my  own  area  of  Interest. 

National  defense  Is  a  very  broad  field  In- 
deed. It  Involves  the  maintenance,  equip- 
■  lent.  and  employment  of  armed  forces 
;  dequate  to  our  needs,  but  this  audience 

1  ertainly  knows  that  it  goes  far  beyond  that. 
Our  Nation  could  not  produce  the  necessary 
modem  weaponry,  provide  the  manpower, 
:.or  bear  the  cost  of  sustained  military  power 
•,  ithout  a  strong  and  expanding  economic 
b;ise.  which  Is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  serious 
uncern  in  our  defense  effort. 

It  is  one  measure  of  the  military  load 
\,pon  our  economic  base  that  we  must  spend 
5 ">me  8  percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
f  T  military  purposes,  and  maintain  about 

2  ,  million  military  and  1  million  civilian 
Personnel  in  the  Defense  Establlsiunent  it- 
fflf.  And  the  current  military  load,  of 
t  >urse.  is  only  a  small  portion  of  what  our 
f  onomy  would  be  called  upon  to  bear  should 
..  major  war  be  thrust  upon  us. 

At  the  same  time  It  Is  supporting  our 
I  .ilitary  requirements,  our  economic  base 
I  .ust  support  the  constantly  accelerating 
towth  of  our  civilian  economy  resulting 
'.  om  the  population  and  technological  ex- 
5  isions  of  our  time,  and  the  dynamic  drive 
."  the  American  people,  to  attain  an  ever- 
!  i^her  standard  of  living. 

All  the  principal  factors  which  have  come 

•  bear  upHsn  our  economy  In  the  last  40 
yiars  or  so — two  wars  and  the  development 
of  a  world  situation  which  makes  it  im- 
prrative  for  xis  to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
ci-  fensive  strength  throughout  the  foresee- 
:  'le  futvire — an  unprecedented  rise  In  the 
:  le  of  population  growth — the  evolution  of 
,  whole  new  industrial  complex  based  to  a 
r:  njor  extent  on  products  and  technologies 
.' iniost  tmknown  In  the  twenties — have 
rl.iced  imprecedented  demands  upon  our  na- 
;  nial  resources  of  every  kind,  and  upon 
r   ne  more  heavily  than  our  water  resoiu"ces. 

.Vside  from  the  air  we  breathe,  water  Is  the 
■'  .-ic  resource  supporting  human  existence — 
"  e  one  resource  upon  which  the  a%'allability 
;  d  xitillzatlon  x>f  every  other  resource  de- 
I'onds.  But  It  Is  also  a  strictly  limited  re- 
?  'urce.  and  unevenly  distributed  by  nature. 
V  !iich  gives  rise  to  many  of  the  sm-Ious  and 
t'-owlng  problems  facing  our  Nation  today, 
tr.d  places  major  empthasls  upon  the  impor- 
t  nee  of  water  resources  development. 

We  have  come  to  recogni?*  that  if  our 
c  erall  national  Interests  are  to  be  ade- 
f  lately  served,  if  our  econcanlc  base  is  to 
<  Jitinue  to  expand  in  line  with  our  needs. 
<'  ir  water  resources  must  be  developed  with 
!  'resight,  and  with  forebearance  on  the  part 
c:  all  interests,  to  serve  all  beneficial  pur- 
i  ■"ses  and  return  the  greatest  good  to  the 
c^eatest  number  of  people  over  the  longest 
I  -riod  of  time. 

The  management  of  our  rivers  to  maintain 
r  iequate  flows  for  municipal  and  industrial 
v-.e  and  for  pollution  abatement  is  one  of 
'.l.e  objectives  of  water  resources  develop- 
T7.fnt  which  has  special  significance  in  our 
ci-fense  effort  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
Kr-alihy  and  growing  national  economy. 

The  mounting  number  of  people,  espe- 
c.  .lly  those  who  live  and  work  in  our 
(owded  cities  and  industrial  areas,  need 
nvjrc  and  more  water  for  normal  household 
iir.e.  which  It  is  becoming  Increasingly  diffi- 
r.'.li  to  supply.  It  haa  been  estimated  that 
x'.e  average  per  capita  constunption  in  virban 
ct  .nimunlties  may  increase  from  147  gaUcHU 
por  day  to  185  gallons  per  day  during  the 
J'l'xt  15  years. 


Proliferating  industries  require  ever-larger 
and  more  dependable — and  cleaner — supplies 
of  water  for  processing  basic  nrnterials  for 
defense  and  to  meet  the  general  econcxnic 
demand.  For  example,  within  15  years  three 
industries  alone — chemicals.  steel.  and 
paper — many  require  four  times  the  amount 
of  water  public  and  private  utilities  are  now 
pumping  to  all  homes,  industrial  plants,  fire- 
plugs, and  other  users  combined,  throughout 
the  United  States.  And  more  and  more  cool- 
ing water  will  be  needed  for  the  generation 
of  power  to  turn  factory  wheels,  and  to  meet 
the  rapidly  increasing  home  demand  of  our 
electrified  society. 

The  menace  of  pollution  is  on  the  Increase. 
It  is  striking  at  the  strength  of  America.  It 
is  rendering  water  unfit  for  hiunan  use — 
and.  very  often,  for  industrial  use — befoul- 
ing our  cities  and  towns,  killing  our  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  destroying  the  recreational 
values  of  our  rivers.  Although  the  respon- 
sibility for  controlling  pollution  at  its  source 
begins  with  State  and  local  governments, 
residual  pollution  must  be — and  can  only 
be — dealt  with  through  our  Federal  water 
resources  development  programs. 

The  construction  of  navigation  facilities 
is  an  element  of  water  resources  development 
which  looms  especially  large  In  the  defense 
picture.  Waterways  are  Indispensable  links 
in  a  transportation  system  capable  of  meet- 
ing all  tlie  combined  military  and  civilian 
requirements  placed  upon  our  expanding  in- 
dustrial base.  It  is  the  most  logical  course — 
and  the  most  economical  course  in  terms  of 
money  and  land — to  continue  to  develop  to 
the  utmost  practicable  extent  the  potential 
of  the  natural  water  highways  which  reach 
Into  many  parts  of  our  country.  ?n  order  to 
assure  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  heavy  bulk 
materials,  and  tinwieldy  loads  such  as  mis- 
siles and  rockets,  under  all  conditions. 

Tlie  outstanding  value  of  Intracoastal 
waterways  to  the  national  defense  was 
clearly  demonstrated  during  World  War  n, 
when  the  protected  channels  of  tlie  gulf 
Intracoastal  saved  thousands  of  lives  and 
many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  high- 
priority  cargoes  at  a  time  when  of>en-sea 
shipping  was  being  cut  to  pieces  by  enemy 
submarines. 

Because  they  afford  ready  access  to  a  de- 
pendable water  supply  and  low-cost  water 
transportation,  our  waterways  have  also  paid 
handsome  dividends  by  encouraging  Indus- 
trial expansion  along  their  banks,  such  as 
the  well  over  $21  billion  Investment  In  new 
plant  along  the  Ohio  and  Its  tributaries 
since  World  War  II. 

Almost  none  of  our  country's  great  harbors 
could  accommodate  the  big  shlp>s  in  the 
ocean  trade  were  it  not  for  their  improve- 
ment by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  over  the 
span  of  many  years.  Some,  such  as  Los 
Angeles  and  Long  Beach  Harbors,  are  com- 
pletely man  made.  We  need  to  carry  forward 
a  continuovis  program  of  further  Justified 
harbor  improvement  In  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  moimtlng  demands  of  deep-sea 
shipping,  a  mainstay  of  our  commerce  and  a 
major  lifeline  of  defense. 

Flood  control  is  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  water  resources  development 
essential  to  the  maintenance  and  expansion 
of  our  economic  base  and  the  weU-being  of 
all  our  people.  The  devastation  of  floods 
which  destroy  or  damage  critical  Industrial 
production  facilities  is  a  serious  blow  to  our 
national  defense  p)osture  as  well  as  to  the 
general  economic  health  and  stability  of  our 
country.  It  must  be  prevented  as  far  as  it 
is  practicable  to  do  so. 

Flood  control  has  thoroughly  proved  its 
worth  by  chalking  up  savings  of  over  $2 
for  every  dollar  invested  since  the  gen- 
eral flood  control  program  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  was  inaugurated  less  than  30 
years  ago.  Some  projects  have  shown  aston- 
ishing returns — up  to  17  to  1.     People  living 


under  the  constant  shadow  of  a  flood  threat 
should  take  every  mecuure  necessary  to 
secure  adequate  protection,  not  only  in  their 
own  Interest,  but  In  the  overriding  national 
interest. 

The  collateral  benefits  derived  from  water 
resources  development  are  also  of  tremen- 
dous value  to  the  Nation.  One  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  development  program  is  the  mul- 
tiplication of  opportunities  for  recreation, 
which  is  becoming  more  and  more  important 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  and  produc- 
tive society  in  this  Increasingly  complex  and 
demanding  age.  The  preservation  of  our  fish 
and  wildlife  heritage  for  the  enjoyment  of 
present  and  future  generations  and  the 
beautification  of  our  country  in  order  to 
make  it  a  better  place  In  which  to  live  and 
strive  toward  the  noble  goals  to  which  we 
aspire,  are  also  taken  Into  full  consideration 
in  water  resources  planning  and  develop- 
ment. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  point  out  that 
In  addition  to  providing  primary  protection 
to  life  and  property,  flood  control  measures 
contribute  extremely  important  benefits  by 
stimulating  and  aiding  the  beautification  of 
communities  and  countryside.  When  there 
is  nothing  better  to  look  forward  to  than 
another  flood,  the  Incentive  to  Invest  In  the 
improvement  of  property  Is  dlminshed  or  lost 
entirely.  Effective  flood  control,  however, 
permits  people  to  build  and  beautify  for  the 
future  with  confidence  that  their  work  will 
not  be  In  vain. 

Although  we  have  potential  sources  of  suffi- 
cient water  and  related  resources  to  support 
the  demands  of  national  growth  for  genera- 
tions to  come,  sound  planning  to  assure  their 
availability  when  and  where  needed,  and  an 
expanding  program  of  orderly  construction 
of  facilities  to  conserve,  control,  and  utilize 
streamflows  for  all  beneficial  purposes,  are 
necessary  to  the  security  and  progress  of  our 
Nation.  This  is  conservation  In  the  most 
precise  sense  of  the  word,  as  defined  by  the 
architects  of  the  natural  resources  conserva- 
tion movement  Inaugurated  by  farslghted 
Americans  early  In  this  century.  We  must 
develop  our  water  resources  in  such  a  way 
that  we  are  able  not  only  to  satisfy  all  the 
inexorable  demands  of  our  Increasingly 
urbanized  and  Industrialized  society,  but 
also,  as  far  as  it  Is  reasonably  possible,  the 
desires  of  a  great  many  of  our  pec^le  to 
protect  esthetic  and  other  values  which  often 
conflict  with  measures  for  meeting  material 
requirements. 

President  Johnson  has  made  abtmdantly 
clear  his  advocacy  of  a  realistic  and  ccmapre- 
henslve  progrsim  of  water  resovu^es  develop- 
ment to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion— present  and  future.  In  transmitting 
his  fiscal  year  1966  budget  to  the  Congress, 
he  noted  the  "Increased  attention  •  •  • 
focused  in  recent  years  on  the  importance  of 
the  wise  use  and  conservation  of  our  water 
resources."  and  declared  that  "Federal  In- 
vestment in  water  and  related  resources  de- 
\'«lopinent  has  grown  sharply — and  Is  ex- 
pected to  grow  further  in  the  period  ahead." 
The  President  has  consistently  and  strongly 
stressed  his  belief  that  such  Investment  will 
both  strengthen  and  expand  our  resource 
base,  and  tlivis  contribute  directly  to  eco- 
nom.ic  growth. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  again  to  compli- 
ment the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress on  its  splendid  service  to  the  Nation  in 
lielping  to  create  a  broad  awareness  of  water 
problems,  and  to  generate  throughout  the 
land  a  genuine  sense  of  urgency  in  seeking 
and  finding  adequate  solutions.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  goals  so  Important  to  the  future 
of  us  all — to  our  security  and  weU-belng — 
cannot  be  reached  without  a  widespread,  co- 
operative effcM-t  based  on  a  common  ground 
of  imderstandlng. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  stress,  in  a  world  of 
strife  and  contention  which  constantly  tests 
ovtt  strength,  our  stamina,  and  our  reeolu- 
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tion.  But  with  an  informed  public,  a  vital 
economy,  and  citizens  of  vision  and  piU>llc 
spirit,  we  have  no  problem  In  any  field  which 
cannot  be  resolved.  The  years  ahead  hold 
the  potential  of  achievements  that  would  tax 
the  imagination.  And  even  those  achieve- 
ments will  be  taxed  by  the  requirements  of 
the  sxurglng  growth  of  our  great  and  pros- 
perous Nation. 


The  Schmaltz  Aroond  "Gemini  4" 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   n.LIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16,  1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
In  television  spectaculars — our  manned 
space  shots — are  fast  becoming  drenched 
in  emotion.  Unfortunately,  it  now  ap- 
pears that  even  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  be  continually  making 
an  appearance  on  these  soap-opera-type 
programs.  F\)r  a  bipartisan  program  as 
large  as  these  NASA  programs  one  would 
think  that  the  President  would  restrain 
his  political  nature  and  not  participate 
publicly  in  each  of  these  presentations  on 
a  partisan  basis. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  should  pub- 
licly display  our  efforts  in  a  more  factual 
manner.  We  should  attempt  to  empha- 
size the  scientific  value  and  its  impor- 
tance to  world  peace  in  a  logical  fashion. 
Certainly,  our  concern  for  the  human 
lives  participating  in  each  venture  into 
space  should  continue  to  be  emphasized, 
but  emotionalism  is  not  the  proper  ve- 
hicle for  conveying  this  message  to  the 
world.  The  scientific  diligence,  the  care 
taken  by  technicians  during  constmc- 
tion.  the  accurate  research  techniques 
that  are  employed,  the  extensive  testing 
by  determined  engineers,  the  hours  of 
engineering  design,  the  practiced  man- 
agement of  our  free-enterprise  system 
and  the  NASA  space  management — pre- 
senting these  should  be  the  proper  ve- 
hicles for  conveying  our  concern  for  the 
men  who  dare  to  travel  with  the  stars. 
The  greatest  benefit  television  might 
provide  would  be  to  help  us  better  under- 
stand the  coming  age  of  science.  Unless 
more  men  grow  to  understand  the  every- 
day uses  and  needs  of  the  coming  ad- 
vances in  science  we  will  not  be  able  to 
cope  with  population  growth  or  the  re- 
quired complex  systems  of  automation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  in  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star  on  June  9  clearly  illustrates 
the  importance  of  Gemini  4's  mission 
and  it  reads  as  follows : 

The   Schmaltz  Around   'Gemini  4" 

The  Gemtnt  4  space  flight  was  a  tremen- 
dous success. 

That  Is  the  essential  point  to  keep  In  mind 
in  considering  the  62-orbit  flight  of  Astro- 
nauts White  and  McDivitt. 

There  is  a  danger  of  missing  this  essential 
point  in  all  the  hoopla,  schmaltz,  and  down- 
right com  which  surround  those  space 
flights. 

We  thinlc  NASA  officials  are  ill  advised  to 
submit  to  having  these  billion  dollar  proj- 
ects turned  Into  television  spectacvUars  In 
which  emotion  is  more  imi>ortant  than  fact. 

While  it  may  be  cute  to  know  what  the 


wives  say  to  the  astronauts,  the  danger  is 
that  we  wUI  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
Isn't  a  show,  that  it  is  an  historic  flight — 
Indeed  the  one  that  may  prove  most  critical 
to  putting  man  on  the  moon. 

When  Ed  White  walked  in  space  it  was  in- 
teresting. In  a  way,  to  know  What  he  said, 
but  it  was  a  thousand  times  more  important 
to  realize  the  significance  of  the  fact  which 
was  being  proved — that  man  could  operate 
in  space  Independent  of  a  space  craft. 

While  to  some  apparently  (or  at  least  tele- 
vision thinks  so) ,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
fifth  backup  man  on  the  Wasp  recovery  ship 
tias  two  kids  who  are  pulling  for  dad  to  make 
the  pickup,  it  is  a  million  more  times  im- 
portant to  gn"asp  the  significance  of  White 
and  McDivitt's  not  falling  unconscious  when 
they  got  out  of  the  craft  as  many  medical  ex- 
perts had  dlrely  predicted. 

What  the  astronaut's  mother  says  about 
hoping  her  son  gets  home  cooking,  how  the 
astronaut's  son  makes  out  in  a  Little  League 
game,  and  the  admonitions  of  the  astronauts' 
wives  should  be  kept  in  perspective.  This  is 
the  trivia. 

The  significant  facts  are  as  large  as  those 
of  Columbus'  first  voyage.  McDivitt  and 
White  took  the  biggest  steps  yet  to — what? 
A  new  universe? 

Schmaltz,  as  we  understand  it.  conies  from 
a  Hebrew  word  meaning  melted  fat.  The 
danger  In  schmaltz  on  a  daring  adventure 
like  this,  is  that  the  melted  fat  will  so  cover  it 
that  its  true  and  tremendous  significance 
will  be  obscured. 

These  astronauts  and  the  army  of  techni- 
cians and  scientists  behind  tiiem  have  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  a  tremendous  feat, 
which  dispelled  many  fears  about  outer  space 
and  made  moon  landings  only  a  matter  of 
time.  That's  the  significant  point  which 
must  emerge  from  a  welter  cf  excessively 
sentimental  trivia  presented  In  the  4-day 
coverage  of  this  event.  , 

: I 

Utilization  of  Domestic  Labor  for 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'\TIVES 

Wednesday ,  June  16, 1965 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
happy  to  note  recently  that  the 
Ohio  Migrant  Ministi-y  of  the  Ohio 
Council  of  Churches  and  United  Church 
Women  of  Ohio  which  has  an  active 
chapter  in  Lucas  County,  Ohio,  unani- 
mously adopted,  on  April  1,  a  statement 
in  full  support  of  the  policies  of  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  WUlard  Wirtz  on  the 
utilization  of  domestic  labor  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  in  preference  to  for- 
eign labor.  I  wish  to  include  this  state- 
ment as  part  of  my  remarks  and  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  for 
their  consideration: 

Statement  Adopted  by  the  Department  of 
Migrant  Ministry.  Aprh.  1,  1965 

"  We  the  Department  of  Migrant  Ministry 
of  the  Ohio  Council  of  Churches  support 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Mr.  Willard  Wu-tz.  In  firm- 
ly upholding  the  criteria  Issued  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1964,  as  a  basis  for  importation  of 
agricultural  labor  under  Public  Law  414.  In 
the  Inteerst  of  both  farm  laborers  and  grow- 
ers we  are  opp>osed  to  the  importation  of  for- 
eign labor  because  of  Its  detrimental  effect; 
namely,  to  depress  wages  anfl  cause  more 


domestic  farmworkers  to  be  either  more  un- 
deremployed or  unemployed.  -Furthermore, 
we  believe  that  suflacient  farm  labor  to  meet 
farm  needs  can  be  secured  If  properly  re- 
cruited, trained,  and  adequately  paid. 

We  believe  that  the  regulations  provide 
adequately  for  the  possibility  of  Importing' 
labor  when  it  has  been  demonstrated  be- 
yond all  reasonable  doubt  that  domestic  la- 
bor is  not  avaUable.  We  express  confidence 
in  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  administer  ti.p 
regulations. 

We  commend  those  growers  who  have  by 
their  own  efforts  and  Initiative  raised  farm 
labor  standards  and  wages.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  is  also  urged  to  Intensify  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Government  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate number  of  trained  domestic  farm- 
workers and  to  raise  labor  standards  and 
wages  that  will  bring  dignity  and  hope  to 
those  who  harvest  much  of  our  national  food 
supply. 
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Reserve  Officers  Association  Statement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16, 1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  exter:d 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  a  very  fine,  helpful  statement  o: 
Col.  John  T.  Carlton,  executive  directoi 
Reserve  Officers  Association,  opposing 
the  merger  of  the  Army  Reserve  and  U.*' 
National  Guard. 

I  think  this  statement,  which  recenuv 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  should  be  read  by  every  Member 
of  Congress  because  it  reflects  a  well  ii".- 
formed  point  of  view  and  is  written  in 
the  interest  of  the  efficiency,  adequacy, 
and  readiness  of  our  Armed  Forces,  in- 
cluding the  Reserves: 

As  Reserve  Forces  Realinement  Cmma\ 
Nears,  ROA  Maintains  Drumfire  of 
Opposition  to  Pentagon  Plan 

(Congressional  consideration  of  the  cor.- 
troversial  Pentagon  proposal  to  merge  tiie 
Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard  is  reach- 
ing its  climax.  Principal  opF>onent  of  the 
plan  is  the  Reserve  Officers  Association.  In 
keeping  with  its  policy  of  presenting  arg^. - 
raents  both  for  and  against  the  proposr.l. 
the  Journal  asked  ROA  Executive  Directir 
Col.  John  T.  Carlton  to  discuss  the  plan  frc;n 
the  ROA  viewpoint.) 

(By  Col.  John  T.  Carlton,  executive  director. 
Reserve  Officers  Association ) 

House  and  Senate  hearings  on  the  Peiun- 
gon  plan  to  abolish  the  historic  Army  Re- 
serve and  then  merge  the  U.S.  Army  Rescr'.e 
and  the  National  Guard  under  control  ff 
52  Guard  Jurisdictions  have  demonstrated 
fully  that  this  proposal  was  not  carefully 
thought  out,  that  it  is  producing  great  t\i-- 
moll  at  a  time  when  national  unity  is  re- 
quired, and  that  It  is  fraught  with  danger^ 
to  the  national  security. 

Both  the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserve 
are  being  dealt  substantive  blows;  yet  tije 
most  disquieting  effect  is  that  the  inevitab:'- 
fight  which  ensued  has  created  disvini-y 
throughout  the  Army's  components  and  h.''= 
for  all  practical  purpKJses  destroyed  the  "one 
army"  concept  so  painstakingly  built  up  as 
an  Integral  part  of  the  Reserve  Forcf 
program. 

Those  who  have  been  present  at  congres- 
sional hearings  have  heaixi  members  of  boti. 
committees — most  with  long  experience  ii; 


dealing  with  complex  ntUlitary  matters — • 
rather  fully  discredit  this  proposal.  OfBcial 
witnesses,  who  presented  their  side  first, 
gave  frequently  evasive  and  sometimes  con- 
tradictory answers  to  questions,  and  engaged 
in  dispute  with  counsel  over  points  of  law 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  Pentagon  to 
abide  by  the  law. 

PLAN   IS   BASICAILY    t7!:SOX7ND 

Like  many  other  aspects  of  the  controversy, 
ROA's  stand  has  been  distorted.  This  associ- 
ation's sole  ptupose  of  existence  (to  quot« 
:rom  the  public  law  upon  which  our  con- 
^•ressional  charter  Is  based)  is  "to  support 
.i  military  policy  which  will  provide  adequate 
national  defense."    ROA's  conviction  is  that 

his  proposal — to  reduce  the  Reserves  by 
i  50.000  and  to  place  the  remainder  of  the 

ombined  Reserve-Guard  strength  under  the 
iragmented  command  of  the  52  Governors — Is 
:iaslcally  unsound;  that  the  military  leaders 
know  it  is  unsound;  and  that  their  carefully 
•'\pressed  views  in  support  of  the  Secretary 

f  Defense — views  they  were  instructed  to 
i.old — are  deceptive  of  the  real  purpose  and 

;Tect. 
Although  the  plan  obviously  is  a  military 

-  lie — or  at  least  should  be — ROA  has  every 
reason   to  believe  it  was  born  in  the  DOD 

omptroUer's  office  and  more  specifically  in 

-  nat  oflSce's  cost  effectiveness  analysis  sec- 
lon.     All  the  plan  does  and  all  it  was  ever 

.atended  to  do,  Is  eliminatee  21  low-priority 
'IL visions  and  from  them  salvage  5  brigades 

3  be  put  in  high-priority  status. 
Every  subsequent  action  was  to  rationalize 
'he  plan  in  order  that  It  cotild  be  sold. 

Whether  the  plan  is  a  product  of  the  Sec- 
-etary  of  Defense,  as  he  told  his  December 

2  press  conference,  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
.\rmy  as  he  later  testified  before  Congress, 
.r    Indeed    whether    it    emerged    from    the 

ectronic  womb  of  a  computer  is  of  little 

uport. 

But  presumably  it  was  fathered  by  the 
:...>vel  theory  of  logistical  balance,  i.e.,  that 

'luipment  on  hand  and  trained  personnel 
:  ivist  be  in  balance.     It  follows  then  that  if 

■  rained  personnel  on  hand  are  in  excess  of 
equipment,  you  liquidate  the  personnel 
r.ither  than  go  out  and  get  the  equipment. 
:  rgo.   you  establish   a   condition  which   as- 

li-es    that   trained   men   will   never   exceed 

aiipment  on  hand. 

Another     way    of    putting    this     singular 

-  .lionale  is  to  guarantee  that  on  M-day  the 
..rmy  must  gear  its  combat  capability  to 
i  ciulpment  only.  You  already  have  disposed 
'-■:  the  personnel  and,  at  that  point,  mobili- 
'■ation  consequently  .<s   paralyzed. 

REBELLION  IN  THE  WEST 

When  Army  Secretary  Ailes  ordered  his 
: . jee-member  merger  team  to  go  into  ae- 
on it  was  inevitable  that  they  would  almost 
•  once  come  out  face  to  face  with  the  un- 

latable  fact  that  when  the  21  low  priority 
divisions  had  been  axed  15  of  them  would  be, 
"f  all  things,  National  Guard  divisions, 
vhis.  in  turn,  meant  that  not  a  single  Guard 
:.. vision  would  remain  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Consequently  the  planners  saw  they  must 
--.organize  the  entire  high  priority  force  Into 
•he  National  Guard,  otherwise  there  would 
be  wholesome  (and  proper)  rebellion  from 
t  very  western  Governor. 

One  feature  of  the  plan  Is  the  claim  that 

'.vill  increase  combat  readiness.     However, 

■  ere  are  really  but  four  principal  wa3rs  to 
hieve   this   goal:     (1)    Increase    manning 

•  vels,  (2)  Increase  intensity  of  training,  (3) 
:r.crease  quality  of  training.  (4)  increase 
ti'iality  and  experience  of  the  personnel  struc- 
'  ire. 

M\d  if  early  deployment  capability  also  is 
'  'usidered  to  be  a  desirable  goal  adminlstra- 
t.ve  procedures  must  be  streamlined  in  or- 
riT  to  convert  Inactive  duty  status  units  to 

•  tive  duty  status.  Improved  and  pre- 
;  :.\nned  rail  and  air  lift  to  get  these  imits 
t'j  their  active  duty  stations  Ls  also  neces- 


sary and.  finally,  equipment  quantities  must 
be  increased. 

And  what  does  the  merger  plan  caU  for 
with  respect  to  the  foregoing? 

According  to  DOD's  own  figtires,  the  man- 
ning levels  of  the  tmlts  In  each  line  Item  re- 
main precisely  the  same  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  special  purpose  divisions,  which 
receive  only  a  10-percent  Increase.  Yet  per- 
sonnel in  the  State  headquarters,  strictly  an 
administrative  activity,  are  more  than 
doubled. 

training  WILL  DETERIORATE 

The  only  real  solution  to  increasing  com- 
bat readiness  is  to  increase  manning  levels 
of  tlie  high  priority  units  to  100  percent.  It 
is  no  accident  that  Reserve  planners  in  the 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  and  Air 
Force  have  recognized  this  fundamental  pre- 
cept and  aim  at  a  100-percent  M-Day  man- 
ning level.  Yet  the  Pentagon  merger  plan 
provides  for  no  significant  increase  in  the 
manning  levels  of  any  of  the  high  priority 
units. 

In.'jofar  as  intensification  of  training  is 
concerned.  ROA  has  searched  the  appropri- 
ations request  for  fiscal  ye^ir  1966  and  Is 
siiocked  to  find  there  Is  no  change  whatso- 
ever from  the  current  year;  48  drills  annually 
and  2  v.Tcks  of  active  duty  for  training  an- 
nually, precisely  what  it  has  been  every  year 
since  the  postwar  establishment  of  the  tlSAR. 

By  this  time  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to 
learn  that  the  plan  has  no  provision  for  in- 
creasing the  quality  of  training.  Instead, 
training  responsibility  would  be  diffused  into 
52  separate  State  and  t-erritorial  jurisdic- 
tions, controlled  and  administered  by  politi- 
cally appointed  adjutants  general.  Present- 
ly. Army  Reserve  units  are  under  the  direct 
supervision  and  control  of  14  general  of- 
ficers of  tJie  Regular  Army  who,  in  turn, 
work  directly  under  the  Continental  Army 
Command.  It  seems  obvious,  therefore,  that 
training  can  only  deteriorate  under  the  Pen- 
tagon proposal. 

Turning  to  personnel  structure.  ROA  sub- 
mits that  the  quality  and  experience  of  the 
persons  wlio  man  any  combat  organization 
is  of  overriding  import  and  requires  a  proper 
blend  of  noncommissioned  officers  with  ex- 
tensive active  duty  experience  with  troops. 
Only  4  percent  of  the  National  Guard  today 
is  made  up  of  such  persons.  The  others  are 
in  the  USAR  because  they  are  federally 
oriented  and  have  little,  if  any,  desire  to  turn 
out  to  sandbag  levees,  police  demonstrators 
or  shovel  snow  from  State  capitol  parking 
lots.  This  is  why  the  most  intensive  re- 
cruiting campaigns  by  the  Guard  have  at- 
tracted only  4   percent  of  their  numbers. 

FILLERS    CREATE    PROBLEMS 

It  sliould  be  noted  at  this  point  that  36 
percent  of  the  enlisted  men  in  the  Army  Re- 
serve division  have  had  2  or  more  years  of 
active    duty. 

The  Army,  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  has  reluctantly  accepted  the  fact,  as 
the  transcript  of  the  hearings  bears  out,  that 
only  16  percent  of  Enlisted  Reserve  person- 
nel will  transfer  to  the  Guard.  Eighty-six 
percent  have  indicated  preference  for  duty 
in  the  Reserve  pool  which,  of  course.  Is  not 
real  duty  at  all.  Yet  both  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  have  tes- 
tified that  the  liey  to  tlie  whole  merger  Is  tine 
willingness  of  Reservists  to  transfer  to  the 
Guard. 

For  reasons  best  known  to  itself,  the  Army 
Is  unique  among  the  services  for  having  a 
built-in  delay  In  mobilizing  its  Immediate 
Reserve  by  keeping  their  unit.s  at  80  percent 
manning  level  and  depending  upon  fillers 
to  flesh  them  out.  It  has  been  amply  de- 
monstrated in  the  recent  past  that  fillers 
create  problems  and  are  not  susceptible  to 
immediate  mobilization.  For  example, 
should  a  filler  die  the  Army  would  know 
nothing  about  his  demise  unless  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family  happened  to  advise  the 
Army  of  that  fact. 


Consequently,    talk    of    early    deployment' 
capability  is  nonsense.     There  Is  no  substi- 
tute fc»'  full  manning  levels  In  the  Immedi- 
ate Reserve  when  we  talk  of  early  deployment 
capability. 

Based  on  the  pronouncements  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense  and  Army,  there  is  noth- 
ing but  the  most  hopeless  sort  of  confusion 
In  the  equipment  situation  should  the  mer- 
ger go  through. 

For  example,  Mr.  McNamara  told  the  Sen- 
ate he  would  supply  six  complete  packages 
of  equipment  to  the  six  high  priority  divi- 
sions. Then  along  came  Mr.  AUes  with  the 
statement  to  the  House  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  the  Army  Issue  100  per- 
cent of  the  TOE  equipment  to  these  units. 

GUARD  WILL  PAY  "TRAGIC  PRICE" 

Going  baclc  to  Mr.  McNamara,  he  testified 
tliat  the  PEMA  buy  was  91.8  billion  and  that 
it  would  all  be  spent  on  equipment  for  the 
six  priority  divisions.  Later  he  said  half 
that  figtire  would  be  earmarked  for  the  pri- 
ority divisions.  Finally  he  said  the  Army 
actually  distributes  the  equipment  and  he 
did  not  know  how  it  would  be  distributed. 

Tills,  no  doubt,  is  what  Congressman  F. 
Edward  Hebebt  had  reference  to  when  he 
twice  descrit)ed  the  merger  plan  in  public 
hearings  as  "half  baked"  and  (once  only)  as 
"what  a  mess  this  whole  proposition  la." 

ROA  pauses  at  this  point  to  shed  a  tear  for 
the  National  Guard,  long  a  splendid  organi-^ 
zation  as  a  State  militia.  Nor  is  It  a  crocot 
dlle  tear,  for  the  National  Guard  would  pay 
a  tragic  price  if  the  merger  should  be  ef- 
fected. Not  only  would  the  Guard  lose  15 
divisions,  but  it  would  come  more  and  more 
under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
who  sat  in  the  Senate  and  said: 

"The  Army  is  running  the  Guard,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  It  has  legislative  au- 
thority to  do  it,  because  I  have  directed  it  to 
do  it,  and  because  we  pay  90  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  Guard  and  we  have  a  tre- 
mendous bludgeon  over  it  as  a  result." 

As  Mr.  Hebert  put  it  in  the  hearings. 
"They  have  been  promised  more  sugar,  but 
you  pay  for  the  sugar  in  the  end." 

And  he  also  said: 

"Tills  is  the  tragedy  of  our  times,  and  that 
is  the  thing  that  concerns  me  more  about  the 
National  Guard  right  now. 

"Up  until  the  time  this  sugar  was  held  out 
to  them  and  butter  put  on  the  bread,  they 
were  ordering  like  we  are  ordering,  but  Im- 
mediately when  you  came  and  offered  them 
what  I  call  Eve's  apple,  they  have  changed. 

"Now  they  will  probably  ask,  'What  do  I 
do  after  I  get  the  apple?'  This  la  what  Is 
going  on.  and  this  Is  what  concerns  me. 
They  will  find  out  down  the  road  when  their 
usefulness  has  ended." 

NO  SAVING  TO  TAXPAYER 

Returning  to  the  specifics  of  the  merger 
plan,  Mr.  McNamara  Initially  attempted  to 
sell  it  as  an  annual  $150  million  saving  to 
the  taxpayer  But  on  February  25,  1965, 
Lt.  Gen.  W.  H.  S.  Wright,  chief  of  Reserve 
components,  told  a  public  meeting  of  our 
association    in   Washington.   D.C.: 

•Actually,  calling  this  a  saving  Is  some- 
thing of  a  misnomer,  as  I  tried  to  point  out 
in  my  presentation.  •  •  •  It  Is  not  a  sav- 
ing to  the  taxpayer.  It  is  a  redistribution  of 
funds  within  our  program." 

Of  covirse  the  Nation's  press  seized  on  the 
so-called  savings  factor  and  many  news- 
papers editorialized  for  the  merger  on  this 
basis  alone.  They  mistakenly  assumed  that 
we  were  talking  about  savings  and  not  about 
redistribution  of  funds.  Mark  one  up  for 
Pentagon  Press  Chief  Arthur  Sylvester. 

As  Congressman  Hubert  put  it  when  he  had 
Secretary  Sylvester  In  the  witness  chair  in 
mid-April,  "I  never  saw  a  department  that 
tried  its  case  so  effectively  in  the  newspapers." 

Another  catchword  used  to  sell  the  merger 
is  the  magic  phrase  "contingency  wax  plans." 
The  merger,  it  is  claimed,  fits  In  with  the 
contingency  war  plans.    But  an  artful  Job 
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of  confusing  contingency  plans  with  mobili- 
zation  plans  has  been   attempted,   and   this 

neat  device  must   be   put  in   proper  per- 
spective. 

Contingency  plans,  of  necessity,  are  based 
on  available  equipment,  whereas  mobilization 
plans  must  be  based  on  available  equipment 
and  on  the  use  of  new  equipment  when  the 
production  lines  are  accelerated.  BOA  ap- 
plauds the  procurement  of  additional  equip- 
ment but  brands  as  "unacceptably  danger- 
ous" any  plan  limiting  mobilization  to  con- 
tingencies based  on  the  enemy's  supposed 
intentions  rather  than  on  his  capabilities. 

Indeed.  It  was  General  Wright  who.  In  an 
address  to  the  Adjutants  General  Associa- 
tion in  New  Orleans  a  year  ago,  said: 

"It  Is  not  militarily  sound  to  tailor  our 
forces  based  on  enemy  Intentions  although 
smaller  forces  would  possibly  be  needed  If 
we  did.  We  must  base  our  forces  on  capa- 
bilities and  thus  be  ready  for  any  eventual- 
ity. This  is  the  only  prudent  covirse,  and 
the  present  enemy  capabilities  are  such  that 
we  need  all  of  our  Guard  units  whether 
in  the  Immediate  Reserve  or  reinforcing 
Reserve." 

And  it  was  General  Wright  who  also  ac- 
knowledged before  the  Hebert  subcommittee 
that  in  April  of  1964  he  called  for  a  total 
of  45  Active  and  Reserve  divisions. 

General  Wright's  explanation  as  to  why. 
in  April  1964,  he  thought  we  needed  45  divi- 
sions and  a  year  later  saw  fit  to  revise  this 
figure  to  24  was  reserved  for  executive 
session. 

RESERVE    CHIEF    OPPOSES    PLAN 

Not  every  uniformed  witness  has  bought 
the  Pentagon  merger  plan.  No  less  an  au- 
thority than  MaJ.  Gen.  W.  J.  Sutton,  chief 
of  the  Army  Reserve,  forthrightly  announced 
In  the  hearings  that  he  was  personally  op- 
posed to  the  plan. 

General  Sutton  advanced  three  alternative 
plans,  all  of  which  would  satisfy  the  combat 
readiness  and  early  deployment  goals,  all  of 
which  wotUd  save  money,  and  all  of  which 
would  still  retain  the  integrity  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve.  Unfortunately,  under  the 
one-man  rule  prevailing  in  the  Pentagon,  no 
one  in  authority  troubled  to  appraise  the 
Sutton  alternatives,  their  feeling  being  that 
It  would  not  be  unlike  setting  off  firecrackers 
in  a  thunderstorm. 

There  is  little  point  at  this  date  in  belabor- 
ing the  method— Ksr  rather  the  lack  of 
method — that  prevailed  as  the  merger  plan 
took  shape.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  initial 
planning  was  conducted  by  three  officers, 
"locked  in  a  room."  to  use  Secretary  Alles' 
own  words,  and  that  neither  General  Sutton, 
who  runs  the  Army  Reserve,  nor  MaJ.  Gen. 
Winston  P.  Wilson.  Chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau,  knew  anything  about  the 
study  until  it  had  been  underway  for  a 
whole  month.  This  was  testified  to  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Thomas  A.  Kenan,  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
Offlce  of  Reserve  Components,  who  chaired 
the  three-member  study  group. 

That  General  Sutton  was  kept  in  the  dark 
came  as  no  great  surprise  to  those  well  versed 
in  Pentagon  machinations,  but  that  General 
Wilson,  the  officer  who  would  have  to  im- 
plement the  merger  plan,  also  was  kept  to- 
tally Ignoraiat  of  the  study  is  so  astounding 
as  to  border  on  the  unbelievable. 

RO.^'S   COUNTER   PROPOS.^L 

It  is  not.  and  never  has  been.  ROA's  posi- 
tion to  simply  call  attention  to  the  many 
gross  Inadequacies  of  the  proposed  merger 
and  let  the  matter  rest  here.  RCA  has  al- 
ready presented  a  counterproposal  calling 
for  the  revltallzatlon  of  the  Army  Reserve 
Instead  of  Its  abolishment.  We  have  out- 
lined new  legislation  that  would  Increase  the 
Army  Reserves  combat  readiness  and  de- 
p'.oyment  capability  on  a  year-to-year  basis 
to  meet  changing  world  conditions. 

The  plan  calls  for  retaining  the  21  divi- 
sions now  in  the  Reinforcement  Reserve  and 
to  reorganize  them  Into  the  ROAD  concept 


to  retain  the  essential  elements  of  the 
ROAD  Division,  and  to  maintain  these  ele- 
ments at  100  percent  manning  levels. 

The  ROA  proposal  would  create  no  disrup- 
tive effect  on  the  Immediate  Reserve  and  it 
retains  the  divisional  organisation  so  funda- 
mental in  any  mobilization.  It  also  provides 
for  a  geographical  spread  that  would  enable 
each  State  to  maintain  adequate  forces. 

Inherent  in  the  ROA  plan  is  a  highly  flex- 
ible response.  Should  the  need  for  Jungle 
or  guerrilla-type  organizations  arise  (hardly 
an  unlikely  prospect)  these  units  would  be 
ready  immediately  as  light  infantry  divi- 
sions. 

Whatever  path  Is  eventually  followed. 
ROA  fervently  hopes  that  it  is  not  the  dan- 
gerous and  reckless  one  that  is  represented 
by  the  merger  plan.  There  is  a  wealth  of 
alternatives,  any  one  of  which  is  preferable 
to  the  merger  concept  advanced  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  We  have  every  confi- 
dence that  in  the  final  analysis  the  demo- 
cratic process  will  prevail  and  that  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  will  remain  intact  and  brought 
up  to  genuine  readiness. 


We  do  not  mean  to  sermonize  on  thoee 
glowing  color  pictures  at  a  fellow  xxtan  float- 
ing free  at  the  end  of  golden  cord.  The  cord 
tied  him  to  his  nutshell  and  to  the  demands 
of  the  groundlings. 

"Get  back  in."  This  Is  the  end  of  every 
episode  of  progress  tethered  to  the  earth. 
But  somehow  today's  Castor  and  Pollux  give 
us  a  hint  of  undreamed  possibilities. 


Space  and  Earth 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPflESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16. 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  editorial  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  eloquently  attests  to  the 
fundamental  reasons  for  our  national 
space  program  as  embodied  in  our 
Gemini  and  Apollo  programs  and  support 
by  our  successfully  con^leted  Mercury 
manned  space  flight  effort.  I  commend 
this  analysis  to  your  reading : 
Space  and  Eaeth 

Now  that  the  science  writers  have  ex- 
plained what  Gemini  i  really  means,  per- 
haps it  is  time  for  the  rest  of  us  to  peer 
from  our  cloisters  in  amazement. 

With  a  family  man  out  walking  in  space, 
can  anyone  still  favor  giviiig  up  the  explora- 
tion of  space  until  the  problems  of  earth  are 
solved?  If  ttu"nlng  away  from  the  moon 
suddenly  gave  mankind  a  soaring  impetus 
to  erasing  poverty  and  establishing  freedom. 
our  response  might  be  different.  As  it  is, 
let  us  continue  to  realize  the  visions  of  space 
while  we  continue  to  battle  the  nightmares 
on  the  ground. 

As  usual  Shakespeare  sRid  it  first.  But 
somehow  we  cannot  think  of  those  two 
majors  in  their  capsule  aa  Hamlets  saying: 
"I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nutshell  and  count 
myself  a  king  of  infinite  space,  were  it  not 
that  I  have  bad  dreams." 

Rather  these  Gemini  twins  were  new  stars 
In  the  human  firmament.  Major  White,  of 
course,  would  be  the  counterpart  of  the 
white  star.  Castor.  And  Major  McDivitt,  per- 
haps thinking  of  his  family  as  well  as  his 
varied  tasks  in  space,  would  be  tlie  multiple 
star,  Pollux. 

What  would  that  grim  18th-century 
preacher,  Jonathan  Edwards  have  thought 
If  he  knew  that  a  sense  of  humor  would 
flower  when  American  men  actually  arrived 
where  his  thoughts  had  preceded  them?  For 
once.  In  a  respite  from  fire  and  brimstone. 
he  looked  to  space  as  a  temporal  analogy  to 
the  ever  presence  of  the  Deity.  Human  be- 
ings cannot  imagine  the  absence  of  space,  he 
suggested.  Neither  should  they  be  able  to 
Imagine  the  absence  of  God. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV'ES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  House,  earlier 
today,  a  significant  address  by  Dr.  Ricl.- 
ard  L.  Walker,  entitled,  "The  United 
States  and  China's  Totalitarian  Dynan.- 
ics  in  1965." 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  offc. 
for  inclusion  in  the  Appendix,  a  further 
portion  of  this  address  dealing  with  ele- 
ments of  the  strategy  of  the  Chine -e 
Communists,  as  directed  from  Peipin.. 
as  follows: 

Let  us  turn  to  some  of  the  major  aspec  > 
of  Peiping's  world  stance  today: 

1.    THE  CULT    OF    THE    LEADER 

With  the  death  of  Stalin,  the  Chinee 
Communists  became  more  forthright  in  ."  - 
serting  that  their  own  leader  was  the  ch:: 
theoretician  and  ideological  spokesman  l  r 
the  correct  interpretation  of  Marxlsm-Lei.- 
inism.  By  the  time  of  the  celebration  . 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Chinese  Con.- 
munlst  regime,  the  People's  Daily  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1959.  was  portraying  Mao  Ts  - 
tung  aa  "the  most  distinguished  represe::- 
tative  of  our  superior  traditions  in  the  ent;re 
history  of  our  great  nation  and  the  mi-t 
outstanding  contemporary  revolutionist, 
statesman,  and  theoretician  of  Marxis;;;- 
Lenlnlsm." 

The  development  of  the  cult  of  Mao  T-  - 
tung  and  Peiping's  great  power  claims  h;  ■  o 
been  mutually  reinforcing.  Every  statemt  :.l 
by  Mao  has  been  played  up  as  a  great  v.>  v.- 
addition  to  the  science  of  Marxlsm-Lenini.-:-.i.. 
Soviet  leaders  have  themselves  linked  tl.e 
cult  of  Mao  Tse-tung  to  Chinese  chauvini^;r. 
In  his  secret  speech  to  top  leaders  of  i.e 
CPSU  on  February  14.  1964.  made  public  1>  -s 
than  2  months  later  by  the  Soviets  n 
April  3,  Suslov  commented  in  detail  ab<  ut 
the  cult  of  personality  in  mainland  Clii!:.i. 
At  one  point  he  asserted: 

"The  present  positions  of  the  CCP  Cenir.il 
Committee  both  within  the  country  and  ;n 
the  international  arena  cannot  be  uncic- 
stood  without  reviewing  the  situation  witi.::'. 
the  CCP  and  the  country  which  has  ari  cr. 
from  the  propagation  of  the  personality 
cult.  One  cannot  be  silent  about  the  1  ct 
that  Mao  Tse-tung's  personality  cult  Is  h.iv- 
ing  more  and  more  negative  influence  on  tite 
activity  of  the  CCP.  ♦  •  •  The  ideology  ..mo 
practice  of  the  personality  cult  explain  U'  a 
great  extent  the  appearance  of  hegemt:t:c 
plans  among  the  Chinese  leaders." 

Another  of  the  many  articles  in  the  Sc.  let 
press  expressing  concern  aijout  the  cult  oi 
Mao  noted  that  "too  many  things  in  comn.un 
with  Stalin's  worst  Ideas  and  practices  h.-ve 
appeared  In  Peiping's  Ideology  and  practi'  f 
and  decried  the  "halo  of  Infallibility,  v  ;  - 
dom.  and  almlghtlness  has  been  crc'd 
around  one  person." 
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The  very  nature  of  the  statements  and 
proclamations  from  the  pen  of  Mao  in  recent 
years  supports  the  thesis  that  his  personality 

cult  is  linked  with  Chinese  great  power 

.Tspirations.  Mao  pronounces  on  many  sub- 
jects— Panama,  the  Congo,  the  Negro  move- 
ment in  the  United  States,  or  Cuba — which 
would  not  ordinarily  prompt  comment  from 
less  ambitious  leaders.  The  following  play 
given  to  a  Mao  statement  by  the  People's 
Daily  of  December  1,  1964.  Illustrates  the 
tone  and  treatment  given  to  pronuncia- 
mentos  from  on  high  by  the  new  occupant 
of  the  Dragon  Throne  and  the  self- 
proclaimed  top  interpreter  of  scientific 
socialism: 

"Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung.  in  his  state- 
ment supporting  the  people  of  the  Congo 
Leopoldvllle  against  U.S.  aggression,  said: 
People  of  the  whole  world,  unite,  defeat 
tlie  U.S.  aggressors  and  all  their  flunkies. 
People  of  the  whole  world,  have  courage,  dare 
to  fight,  defy  difficulties,  advance  one  after 
the  other,  so  that  the  world  shall  belong  to 
the  people.  Each  and  every  evildoer  shall 
l>e  liquidated."  This  Is  a  scientific  state- 
ment on  the  revolutionary  situation  in  Africa 
and  the  world. 

2.    THE    UTILITY    OF    HOSTILITY 

Peiping's  aggressive  and  frequently  hostile 
stance  In  international  affairs  can  also  be  bet- 
ter understood  as  motivated  in  part  by  world 
power  ambitions.  Here  a  consistent  feature 
has  been  the  intense  campaign  of  hostility 
waged  against  the  United  States  by  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  his  comrades  over  the  years.  Hos- 
tility toward  the  United  States  has  had  some 
stibstantive  base,  stemming  from  the  Korean 
war  and  the  interposition  of  American  naval 
forces  in  the  Taiwan  Strait,  thtis  preventing 
the  Chinese  Communists  from  eliminating 
an  alternate  and  challenging  Chinese  regime 
from  Taiwan.  But  there  have  been  otJier 
..spects  of  the  campaign  against  "U.S.  im- 
perialism" which  have  made  it  a  logical  and 
necessary  policy  in  Mao's  strategy. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  doctrine,  an  un- 
compromising hostility  toward  the  most 
powerful  democracy  in  the  world  can  help  to 
reinforce  Peiping's  claim  to  orthodoxy  and 
leadership  of  the  "forces  of  socialism"  in  a 
two-camp  world.  The  U.S.S.R.  Is  pictured 
as  abandoning  leadership  of  the  revolution- 
ary forces  as  a  result  of  its  willingness  to 
reach  certain  agreements  for  detente  with 
the  United  States,  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
according  to  Peiplng.  Peiping's  absolute 
hostUity  toward  the  United  States  gives  the 
impression  of  near-equality  for  the  Chinese 
Communists  in  the  world  struggle.  In  terms 
of  practical  relations  around  the  borders  of 
C'iiina.  Mao's  regime  attempts  to  intimidate 
tlie  smaller  coim tries  from  being  too  friendly 
•.vith  the  United  States.  Their  fear  of  in- 
ciu-ring  the  displeasure  of  the  great  giant  to 
the  north  can  lead  them  toward  a  one-sided 
r.eutrality. 

Peiping's  uncompromising  hostility  toward 
the  United  States  and  its  policies  in  East 
Asia  has  frequently  led  to  pressiu-es  upon 
Washington  from  its  allies  for  changes  in 
American  policies.  They  lack,  of  covu-se.  ade- 
quate means  for  pressure  toward  policy 
changes  in  Peiplng.  and  thus  the  Chinese 
Communists  are  able  to  assert  Increasing  in- 
fluence by  dividing  the  camp  of  imperlaUsm 
:>rid  seeming  to  have  sway  over  the  allies  of 
t:ie  United  States.  In  all  his  statements  fore- 
t<  lling  the  doom  of  the  United  States  as  a 
r.sult  of  the  inevitable  course  of  the  dialectic 
in  history,  Mao  pictures  great  China  as  the 
I  .iding  element  of  the  h-reslstible  forces  of 
•  e  new  phase  in  human  history.  His  as- 
'  Nsments  that  U.S.  imperialists  and  the  atom 
1'  mb  are  paper  tigers  and  that  the  east  wind 
i  prevailing  over  the  west  wind  also  fall  into 
'  e  category  of  helping  to  enhance  Chinas 
f-Tt-at  power  position.  Pelping  has  consist- 
ei.Uy  pictured  itself  as  the  leader  with  the 
c  rrect    policies    for    smashing    the    United 


States.  A  People's  Daily  editorial  of  January 
4,  1965.  for  example,  stated: 

"The      Johnson      admlnlBtration's      1-year 

reign   has   been   replete   with   evil   deeds. 

Countless  facts  show  that  U.S.  imperialism 
Will  never  lay  down  Its  butcher's  knife,  not 
of  its  own  accord  anyway.  The  peoples  of  the 
whole  world  have  seen  still  more  clearly  that 
the  way  to  defend  peace  does  not  consist  in 
cherishing  Illusions  about  U.S.  Imperialism. 
The  danger  of  nuclear  war  can  never  be  re- 
moved by  relying  on  the  sensibleness  and 
good  intentions  of  U.S.  lmp>erlalism  but  by 
eflfectively  smashing  its  nuclear  monopoly  and 
foiling  its  policy  of  nuclear  blackmail,  nu- 
clear threat,  and  nuclear  war  preparations. 
There  is  no  other  way  out." 

In  its  hostile  posture  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  has  apparently  deemed  that 
personal  abuse  also  has  some  utility.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  was  denounced  as  a  "blood- 
thirsty warmonger"  and  President  Kennedy 
was  proclaimed  to  be  "worse  than  Eisen- 
hower." President  Johnson  is  now  worse 
than  that.  Soviet  leaders,  and  especially 
Khrushchev,  were  upbraided  for  commenting 
favorably  on  the  moderation  of  UJS.  leader- 
ship. The  wrath  of  Peiplng  toward  Moscow 
for  stich  im-Marxlst  sentiments  was  bound  to 
discourage  expression  of  even  the  most  in- 
nocuously pleasant  sentiments  on  the  part  of 
the  leaders  of  smaller  countries  toward  the 
United  States.  In  bidding  for  leadership, 
especially  of  the  newly  emergent  forces.  Pel- 
ping has  attempted  to  focus  the  frustrations, 
tensions,  hatreds,  and  p>asslon6  against  the 
United  States  by  pointing  out  that  the  antl- 
U.S.    movement   helped   China   build   power. 

Soviet  "revisionists"  thus  have  been  put  in 
the  same  category  as  the  "imperialists"  In 
Mao's  book.  According  to  the  Red  Flag 
(November  1964)  editorial,  "Why  Khrushchev 
Fell:"  "As  Comrade  Mao  Tse-tung  has  re- 
peatedly pointed  out,  imperialism  and  all 
reactionaries  are  paper  tigers,  and  the  re- 
visionists are  too."  Thus  the  fall  of  Khru- 
shchev was  pictured  as  a  victory  for  the 
inevitable  forces  of  history  and  further  vindi- 
cation of  the  correct  Chinese  position  and 
power. 

Any  nation  or  International  body  which 
dares  to  question  the  great  power  position 
of  Communist  China  or  the  correct  policies 
of  its  leaders  risks  a  torrent  of  abuse.  Pei- 
plng, of  course,  hailed  Indonesia's  with- 
drawal from  the  Umted  Nations  and  de- 
scribed the  world  body  as  a  "U.S.  Imperialist 
instrument  of  aggression,  an  Infamous  organ 
in  the  service  of  the  old  and  new  colonialism, 
and  a  vile  place  for  a  few  powers  to  share  the 
spoils."  Leaders  in  Brazil  who  arrested 
Chinese  Communist  agents  there  were 
showered  with  invectives,  and  governmental 
leaders  in  India  have  been  almost  stunned 
at  the  intensity  of  Chinese  Communist  abuse. 

3.   THE    POLTncS    OF    NUMBERS 

One  factor  which  has  been  given  partic- 
ularly great  stress  in  the  Chinese  bid  for 
great  power  status  has  been  the  mighty 
population  of  China.  When  Mao  Tse-tung 
proclaimed  during  the  period  of  the  great 
leap  forward  that  a  mighty  population  is  a 
good  thing,  he  was  echoing  "the  sentiments  of 
many  past  Chinese  emperiors  who  asserted 
China's  superiority  over  neighboring  small 
states  by  constant  reference  to  the  myriad 
millions  in  the  middle  kingdom.  Given 
China's  population  of  over  one-fifth  of  the 
people  of  the  world,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  Mao  regime  would  emphasize  this 
factor. 

Peiplng  links  its  claim  to  great  power  statxis 
on  the  basis  of  population  to  its  doctrinaire 
Marxist  position  that  the  people  of  the 
world  count.  It  asserts  that  the  people,  as 
opposed  to  the  imperialists,  reactionaries,  and 
revisionists,  will  be  the  decisive  factor  In  his- 
tory and  it  defines  as  people  those  who  sup- 
port the  policies  which  it  proclaims.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  stress  on  the  people 
strikes  a  particularly  responsive  chord  among 


the  leaders  In  many  of  the  newly  independent 
states  of  Africa  who  ha\e  based  their  own 
power  on  an  appeal  to  this  concept.     Since 

it  Views  the  people  as  the  truly  revolutionary 

force  in  history  and  believes  Itself  to  be  the 
revolutionary  leader  of  the  world,  the  Mao 
regime  draws  inspiration  from  what  it  per- 
ceives to  be  the  revolutionary  situation  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  The  mighty  peo- 
ple of  China  led  by  the  ever-correct  CCP  and 
the  thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung  thus  become  a 
crucial  component  of  great  power  status  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  Communist  leader- 
ship. Parades  and  demonstrations  against 
established  governments  and  those  organized 
against  policies  of  the  imperialists  and 
especially  the  U.S.  imperialists  are  given  great 
play  by  the  Chinese  Communists  as  proof  of 
the  validity  and  inevitability  of  the  strategy 
of  Mao.  This  absence  of  major  demonstra- 
tions against  such  events  as  the  explosion 
of  a  nuclear  device  by  Communist  China  on 
October  16.  1964.  in  contrast  to  the  mass 
demonstrations  and  mob  actions  ag&lnst 
U.S.  policies  in  Panama,  the  Congo,  or  Viet- 
nam, for  example,  undoubtedly  add  convic- 
tion to  Peiping's  claims  that  the  masses 
count. 

Peiping's  utilization  of  the  politics  of 
arithmetic  in  claiming  great  power  status 
is  evident  in  the  constant  flow  of  statements 
over  the  past  15  years  proclaiming  the  num- 
ber of  Chinese  participants  In  demonstra- 
tions, the  number  of  signatures  on  letters 
of  protest,  or  the  number  of  "voliuiteers" 
for  this  or  that  project.  On  January  21.  1964. 
for  example,  the  People's  Daily  proudly  an- 
nounced. "During  the  current  worldwide 
movement  against  U.S.  imperialist  {iggresslon 
against  Panama,  more  than  16  million  peo- 
ple in  our  country  have  taken  part  in  dem- 
onstrations and  meetings  in  support  of  the 
Panamanian  people."  Less  than  a  year  later, 
Pelping  was  claiming  that  more  than  50  mil- 
lion had  participated  in  demonstrations  in 
support  of  the  Vietcong  forces  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  politics  of  numbers  and  its  utUiza- 
tlon  by  Mao's  regime  has  also  been  reflected 
in  other  ways.  When  Indonesia  withdraw 
from  the  United  Nations.  Peiplng  immedi- 
ately pointed  out  that  the  total  of  the  Chi- 
nese and  Indonesian  populations  constituted 
a  great  force  of  "the  people  opposed  to  the 
U.N."  The  Chinese  point  out  that  the  CCP. 
with  more  than  18  million  members,  is  the 
largest  Communist  Party  in  the  world.  It 
is  supported  by  the  3-million-member  Indo- 
nesian Communist  Party,  the  largest  outside 
the  Communist  camp.  Thus  Pelpmg  claims 
to  have  a  larger  number  of  CP  members  sup- 
porting its  view  in  its  dispute  with  the  So- 
viet leadership.  In  its  letter  to  the  CPSU  of 
June  14.  1964.  it  pointed  out.  "In  relation 
to  the  total  number  of  Communists  in  the 
world,  those  who  really  believe  in  revlsionSBt" 
constitute  only  a  small  fraction,  and  they 
are  bound  to  come  to  grief." 

4.    THE   POWER    OF   THE    GUN 

In  their  exchange  of  polemics  with  the 
Soviet  leadership,  the  Chinese  Communist 
leaders  have  made  quite  clear  their  belief 
in  the  eflicacy  of  military  force  for  approach- 
ing world  problems,  and  they  picture  tiiem- 
selves  as  the  leaders  of  the  forces  of  mili- 
tary violence  In  the  world  revolution. 
Peiping's  position  was  forcefully  stated  In 
the  Joint  People's  Dally  and  Red  Flag  state- 
ment of  March  31,  1964: 

"Basing  himself  on  the  Marxist-Leninist 
theory  of  violent  revolution  and  the  new 
experience  of  the  proletarian.  •  •  •  Com- 
rade Mao  Tse-tung  advanced  the  celebrated 
dictum  that  "political  power  gro^i-s  out  of 
the  barrel  of  a  gun." 

Comrade  Mao  Tse-tung  said:  "Revolutions 
and  revolutionary  wars  are  inevitable  in  class 
society  and  •  •  •  In  their  absence  no  leap 
in  social  development  can  be  accomplished, 
the  reactionary  ruling  classes  cannot  be 
overthrown,  and  the  people  cannot  win  po- 
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litieal  power"  ("On  Contradiction."  Se- 
lected Works,  2d  Chinese  ed.,  vol.  I.  Peiping, 
p. 322). 

He  stated:  'The  seizure  of  power  toy  armed 
force,  the  settlement  oi  the  issue  by  war,  is 
the  central  task  and  the  highest  form  of  rev- 
olution. This  Marxist-Leninist  principle  of 
revolution  holds  good  universally,  for  China 
and  for  du  other  countries"  (-Problema  of 
War  and  Strategy."  Selected  Military  Writ- 
ings. Foreign  Languages  Press,  Peiping, 
1963.  p.  267). 

"To  sum  up,  violent  revolution  is  a  uni- 
versal law  of  proletarian  revolution.  This  is 
a  fundamental  tenet  of  Marxism-Leninism. 
It  is  on  this  most  important  question  that 
Khrushchev  betrays  Marxism-Leninism." 

Communist  Clilna's  commitment  to  a  mili- 
tary solution  to  problems  can  also  be  viewed 
as  a  method  of  asserting  its  great  power 
status.  Statements  from  Peiping  stress  the 
Inability    of    the    Imperialist    powers   to   deal 

With  the  forces  of  the  people  or  to  sustain 
their  position  through  perio<is  of  protracted 
conflict.  In  a  manner  reminiscent  of  pre- 
World  War  II  Japan.  Mao  Tse-tung  has  sub- 
ordinated other  projects  in  mainland  China 
to  the  buildup  of  military  power.  Of  course, 
the  most  dramatic  example  of  this  has  been 
the  commitment  by  Communist  China  to  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons.  Chinas 
first  atomic  device  reflected  the  tremendous 
Investment  in  a  gaseous  ditfusion  plant  at 
Lanchow,  an  achievement  which  even  Prance 
had  been  unable  to  attain,  despite  a  French 
Investment  of  over  $1  billion  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  gaseous  diffusion  process  for  mak- 
ing tr-'-'.  Communist  China's  great  power 
sensitivities  were  clearly  reflected  in  the 
statement  released  by  Peiping  on  October  16, 
1964,  at  the  time  of  the  announcement  of  the 
successful  detonation: 

They  (the  U.S.  Imperialists  and  their  part- 
ners] have  it  and  you  don't  and  so  they  are 
very  haughty.  But  once  those  who  oppose 
them  also  have  it,  they  would  no  longer  be 
so  haughty,  their  policy  of  nuclear  blackmail 
and  nuclear  threat  would  no  longer  be  so  ef- 
fective, and  the  possibility  for  a  complete 
prohibition  and  thorough  destruction  of  nu- 
clear weapons  would  increase. 

Peiplng's  bid  for  leadership  in  exporting 
revolution  has  been  reflected  In  the  training 
provided  for  guerrilla  leaders  from  Africa  and 
Asia  in  mainland  China,  and  the  export  of 
military  supplies  from  Communist  China  to 
areas  where  "revolutionary  forces  of  the  peo- 
ple" can  be  supported.  Many  of  the  present 
leaders  of  the  new  states  of  Africa  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  e;<tent  of  Peiplng's  svipport 
of  violence  in  their  countries.  President 
Houphouet-Boigny  of  the  Ivory  Coast  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  systematic  Chinese 
policy  of  training  terrorists  "to  assassinate 
those  whose  eyes  were  open  to  the  Chinese 
danger  and  put  in  their  place  servile  men 
who  would  open  the  gates  of  -Africa  to  China" 
(Le  Monde.  Jan.  26,  1965).  Arms  manufac- 
tured in  China  have  been  supplied  in  such 
faraway  place:i  p.s  Tanganyika  and  the  Congo. 
These  shipments  lend  credibility  to  Peiplng's 
contention  that  it  is  now  such  an  important 
power  in  the  world  that  no  decision  affecting 
peace  and  fecurity  anywhere  can  be  made 
without  Chinese  participation. 

The  towering  intimidation  of  smaller 
powers  and  the  consequent  buildup  of  Chi- 
nese great  power  status  by  military  action 
was  illustrated  by  the  dramatic  victory  scored 
over  Indian  forces  in  the  Sino-Indian  border 
war  of  October-November  1962.  The  well- 
planned  operation  of  the  Cliinese  Commu- 
nist forces  offered  convincing  evidence  that 
Mao  Tse-tung  Is  able  to  employ  the  Peoples 
Liberation  Army  with  effectiveness  in  a  con- 
ventional-type engagement  as  well  as  in  sup- 
port of  guerrilla  operations.  The  Chinese 
performance  along  the  Tibetan  border  un- 
doubtedly sent  a  shiver  down  the  spines  of 
the  leaders  of  smaller  countries  around  the 
Chinese   borders.     Shortly   thereafter  Prince 


Sihanouk  of  Cambodia  was  ousting  U.S.  rep- 
resentatives and  programs  from  his  country. 
On  January  29.  1965,  the  Cambodian  Prince 
gave  a  speech  at  the  inauguration  of  a  model 
village  In  his  country,  indicating  the  extent 
to  Which  Peiplng's  arguments  about  the 
decline  of  American  power  had  swayed  him: 
"Dear  children,  the  Americans  are  at  the 
point  of  total  defeat,  for  all  their  war  mate- 
rial [South  Vietnam)  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  patriots.  Their  days  are  numbered. 
They  will  soon  go  to  hell." 

5.    THE    PERSUASION    OF    THE    PIIGRIM.^CE 

Mao's  regime  has  also  borrowed  chapters 
from  the  books  of  the  ancient  Chinese  em- 
perors and  from  the  guided  tour  directories 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  back  Its  world  lead- 
ership theme.  Hundreds  of  leading  figures 
from  the  coxuitries  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Peiping  and 

other  cities  in  mainland  China  wliere  they 
are  feted  and  frequently  convinced  that  the 

Chinese  Communists  regard  them  as  more 

important  than  even  their  own  countrymen. 
Chinese  Communist  leaders  have  shown  a  re- 
markable ability  to  play  en  the  vanity  as 
well  as  the  prejudices  of  visitors,  to  impress 
them  with  Chinese  numbers,  Communist  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  cultural  and  historical 
greatness  of  the  Middle  Kingdom. 

Mao's  regime  has  been  wiilinc;  to  spend 
lavish  sums  for  propaganda  gatherings  In 
Peiping  such  as.  for  xample.  the  scientific 
syposium  held  the.e.  August  21-31,  1964. 
Some  299  papers  were  read  to  Diore  than  1.000 
delegates — many  of  the  pajjers  dealing  with 
the  common  struggle  against  imperialism. 
Participants  came  from  the  newiy  emerged 
countries,  but  representatives  from  the 
United  Sti\tes.  Canada,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and   Europe   were   excluded. 

Ditring  the  covirse  of  visits  to  mainland 
China,  political  leaders,  even  froni  countries 
which  recognize  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment on  Taiwan,  find  themselves  join- 
ing in  statements  in  support  of  Peiplng's  for- 
eign pKDlicy  goals  and  thus  fivlncr  credence 
to  the  contention  of  Mao's  regime  that  "all 
the  people  of  the  world"  support  People's 
China  and  only  a  handful  cf  reactionaries 
in  such  countries  as  Japan  or  Mexico  (whose 
non-Communist  leaders  have  signed  frequent 
Joint  statements)  are  responsible  for  policies 
friendly  to  the  United  Strttes  The  pilgrims 
to  Peiping  are  given  ceremorior.s  attention 
by  the  top  leaders,  sometimes  including  a 
brief  audience  with  Mao  Tse-t\mg  himself. 
Pictures  are  disseminated  widely  both  within 
China  and  In  the  home  countries  of  the 
visitors.  All  this  tends  to  reinforce  the  prop- 
aganda within  China  that  the  Communists 
have  the  sympathy  and  support  of  people 
all  over  the  world,  and  in  the  countries 
abroad  that  the  influence  and  v  eitjht  cf 
China  is  growing. 


be  allowed  to  take  part  in  person  in  thi.s 
rare  celebration  because  he  is  not  free  to 
do  that  in  his  native  Hungary.  Godless 
Communists  who  rule  there  have  been 
harassing  him  even  in  his  sanctuary  in 
the  U.S.  legation  in  Budapest. 

Since  his  elevation  to  the  college  cf 
cardinals  in  1946,  this  kind  and  peace- 
loving  sei-vant  of  the  church  has  been 
at  odds  with  the  Communists  who  rule 
Hungary.  He  has  been  fighting  for  the 
restoration  of  freedom,  human  right.'- 
and  the  guarantee  of  the  basic  right'- 
of  his  church.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest 
leaders  of  resistance  to  commumsm  and. 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  greatesi 
of  all  freedom  fighters.  However,  sine-: 
1949  he  has  not  been  free.  For  a  while 
in  the  abortive  October  revolution  of 
1956,  he  was  freed,  but  before  he  could 

celebrate  his  first  mass  as  a  freeman. 

he  was  forced  to  flee  to  the  Aniericar 
legation  for  his  safety.  And  there  hi 
has  been  since  then,  enjoying  all  th* 
privileges  the  legation  is  in  a  positioii 
to  grant  him,  though  It  unfortunatel:' 
cannot  grant  him  freedom  from  persecu- 
tion by  the  Hungarian  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  50th  anniversar> 
of  his  ordination  let  us  all  hope  and 
pray  for  the  release  and  safety  of  th- 
73-year-old  freedom  fighter,  Josef  Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty,  the  Roman  Catholic 
primate  of  Hungary,  and  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  crusade  for  a  Hungai-y  i.^. 
which  the  whole  fabric  of  societ  • 
woud  be  permeated  with  the  spirit  cf 
Christianity. 


The  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Ordination 
of  Josef  Cardinal  Mindszenty 


L.WVS   RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  :i 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  lav  , 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accomp.  - 
nled  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printt  r 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  exec:- 
tive  department,  bureau,  board  or  indepenci- 
ent  office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiri>  <; 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  :n 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  ti.f^ 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  ■  r 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  ^U 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  wiur. 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  refer:'  i 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  He.  ' 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Represent  - 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admi:  - 
istration  of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  tl'.r  r 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  t  o 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  t  .e 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  i  e 
prmted  before  such  committee  has  repof  i 
I  U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRtSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10, 1965 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Nev.'  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday,  June  12,  the 
Roman  Catholic  pi-imate  of  Hungary, 
Josef  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  and  his  ad- 
miring friends  will  observe  the  50th 
anniversaiT  of  his  ordination  into  the 
priesthood.  This  devoted  and  dedicated 
prince  of  the  church  will  not.  however. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  pi. 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  t    i 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Ci ... 
gressional  Directory.    No  sale  shall  be  m;.'li 
on  credit    (U.S.   Code,  title  44,  sec.   150,  P 
1939). 

CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Deleg. 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  pU 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Governn. 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


The  Communications  Explosion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  17, 1965 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Mr.  President,  re- 

c  ntly  Mr.  David  Sarnoff,  chaiiman  of 
tie  board  of  the  R.adio  Corp.  of 
r-:nerica,  spoke  to  the  Armed  Forces 
C  ^mmunicatioios  and  Electronics  Asso- 
c  ation  at  their  annual  convention  ban- 
q  ;pt  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel.  The 
s  bject  of  his  talk  was  the  communica- 
t:  >ns  explosion  in  which  he  traced  the 
1.  .-tory  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
Cw.Timunications  and  the  pressing  prob- 
li  ;ns  that  must  be  resolved  if  the  United 
Slates  Is  to  maintain  its  leadership.  He 
b' ought  into  sharp  focus  the  manifold 
p-oblems  involved  in  this  complex  field 
0;  communications  particularly  since  the 
a  ".vent  of  space  communications  and 
t!  ?  need  for  a  unified  overall  telecom- 
m  inications  policy  in  the  intei^national 
fi  Id. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  has 
b  on  keenly  aware  of  the  need  of  such  a 
1'  Mcy  and  has  urged  the  various  Gov- 
ei.iment  agencies  who  ha%e  an  interest 
i:  .-iuch  a  program  to  develop  this  policy. 
.^  high  level  intragoveramental  study  is 
tr  cicrway  under  the  leadership  of  James 
OConneU,  Director  of  Telecommunica- 
t:  ns  Manaotement  and  special  assistant 
t"  the  president  for  telecommunications. 
I  m  hopeful  this  study  will  be  completed 
r.:  d  recommendations  submitted  to  Con- 
c-  ss  in  the  next  session. 

r,  therefore,  commend  to  my  colleagues 
V.  ?  comments  of  Mr.  Sarnoff  and  ask 
urmimous  consent  that  Mr.  Sarnoff 's 
.=;'  'ech  of  May  26.  1965,  to  the  Armed 

rces    Communications    &    Electronics 

^Delation  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 

the  Record. 

Tlaere  being  no  objection,  the  address 

s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

follows: 
The   Communic.\tion-s   Explosion 

'dress  by  David  Sarnoff.  chairman  of  the 
:)ard.  Radio  Corp.  of  America,  at  the  an- 

ual  convention  banquet  of  the  Armed 
1-  •>rces  Commimicatious  &  Electronics  As- 
^clation.  Washington,  D.C.,  May  26,  1965) 

ixteen  years  ago.  I  had  the  honor  of  ad- 
sing  the  annual  banquet  of  this  associa- 
1  on  the  subject  of  communications 
,'rDss.     In  those  relatively  primitive  days, 

"  only  objects  flying  In  space  were  mete- 

"cs.    Automation  and  computers  were  the 

.iuslve  possession  of  a  handful  of  special- 
Solid-state  circuitry  was  just  out  of  the 

■■  ">ratories,  and  the  vacuum  tube  was  still 

~  building  block  of  electronics. 

-iuce  then,  electronic  conununlcatlon  has 
meed  more  rapidly  than  any  other  branch 

.'Oth  century  technology.  Our  progress  has 
n  the  product  of  many  ekilla  and  talents 
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Appendix 

and  has  been  aided  significantly  by  the  work- 
ing alliance  of  Industrial  and  military  leader- 
ship represented  in  this  organization. 

It  took  nearly  two  centuries  and  several 
prolonged  conflicts  to  teach  us  that  the 
absence  of  this  vital  alliance  In  time  of  peace 
cotUd  be  costly  In  time  of  war.  One  of  those 
Who  understood  the  relationship  and  sought 
to  strengthen  it  was  our  former  chief  signal 
officer — my  old  friend  and  associate,  Harry 
Ingles. 

Nineteen  years  ago,  he  took  the  initiative 
In  establishing  tbls  organization  to  perpetu- 
ate and  strengthen  the  communications  ties 
that  were  fashioned  In  battle  during  World 
War  n.  It  was  my  honor  to  serve  as  its  first 
president,  and  I  feel  a  parental  pride  at  the 
progress  it  has  made.  APCEA  has  fashioned 
a  community  of  Interests  so  closely  inter- 
woven that  whatever  affects  the  progress  of 
one  partner  is  reflected  in  the  progress  of  the 
other. 

The  bulk  of  our  military  and  Government 
traffic  between  the  United  States  and  overseas 
points  Is  normally  routed  over  conunerclal 
facilities  as  a  matter  of  national  policy.  In 
time  of  emergency  or  war,  these  facilities  are 
at  the  instant  and  total  disposal  of  the  armed 
services.  Thus,  the  manner  In  which  our 
commercial  services  develop  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  permitted  to  develop.  Is  of 
direct  concern  to  the  Defense  Establishment. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  under- 
standing and  collaborative  effort  between  us 
were  more  critically  needed  than  today.  De- 
spite the  formidable  advance  of  oiu-  tech- 
nology in  recent  years,  we  are  only  in  the  first 
st-iges  of  a  communications  explosion  that 
will  invalidate  many  of  the  historic  premises 
on  which  American  leadership  in  communi- 
cations was  based.  The  best  of  our  combined 
talents  will  be  required  to  charmel  the  force 
of  this  explosion  for  the  benefit  of  our  coun- 
trj'  and  the  free  nations. 

To  be  properly  understood,  the  communi- 
cations explosion  must  be  related  to  other 
major  explosions  of  our  generation  which  are 
also  having  a  profound  Impact  on  society. 
The  first,  and  most  widely  discussed.  Is  the 
population  explosion.  Only  35  years  from 
now.  within  the  lifetime  of  many  in  this 
room  tonight,  there  will  be  6  billion  people 
on  this  earth.  The  population  of  Asia  alone 
will  exceed  all  of  the  people  inhabiting  the 
earth  today. 

The  second  explosion  Is  In  science  and 
technology,  and  its  occurrence  at  this  mo- 
ment In  history  Is  particularly  fortunate. 
Otherwise,  It  might  be  Impossible  to  sustain 
the  impending  increase  In  population  and 
still  preserve  any  semblance  of  a  rational 
social  order. 

The  primary  significance  of  the  scientific 
explosion  is  that  it  will  give  man  the  capa- 
bility to  bend  nature  to  his  will,  to  alter  life 
processes  and  to  loosen  the  fetters  of  gravity 
that  bind  him  to  the  Immediate  vicinity  of 
earth.  For  the  first  time,  man  will  acquire 
dominance  over  his  environment. 

His  ability  to  harness  and  exploit  the  op- 
portunities offered  by  this  new  dominance 
Will  depend.  In  turn,  upon  communications, 
which  has  given  us  our  third  explosion.  I 
believe  this  will  be  the  most  significant  of 
the  three  explosions  because  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  communications  Is  the  transmission 
of  intelligence.  Without  this  capability, 
modern  society  could  not  function. 

Electronic  communication  has  already 
given  man  the  means  to  extend  the  capabili- 
ties of  bis  mind  a  thousandfold,  to  l»lng 


within  grasp  the  world's  recorded  knowledge 
and  to  reach  for  the  knowledge  hidden  In 
other  worlds.  It  has  provided  him  with  in- 
strtiments  and  channels  to  transmit  this 
knowledge  in  vlrtuaUy  any  form  to  any  place 
or  person,  and  to  direct  otber  Instruments 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  away.  It 
has  also  changed  the  character  of  our  com- 
munications services. 

In  my  early  days  in  communications,  there 
w^ere  three  distinctly  separate  services,  trans- 
mitted In  different  ways  and  used  -for  differ- 
ent   purposes.      There     was     telegraphy    for 

point-to-point  record  messages.  There  was 
telephony  for  point-to-point  voice  messages. 
There  was  radio  broadcasting  for  mass  com- 
munications. 

These  services  were  logically  segregated  by 
law.  by  technical  limitations,  and  by  usage. 
But  today  the  electronic  pulses  which  we 
use  to  transmit  information  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  voice  and  data,  words  or  Im- 
ages. They  are  all  so  many  bits  of  energy. 
The  broadband  channels  through  which  they 
flow  can  accommodate  them  all. 

In  the  past  few  years  coaxial  underseas 
cable  systems  have  been  handling  a  mount- 
ing combination  of  voice  and  record  com- 
munications. Now  we  have  communications 
satellites  that  accommodate  voice,  record, 
and  television  Indiscriminately.  Soon  tran- 
sistorized underseas  cables  will  do  the  same. 

By  the  1970'8,  new  devices,  circuits  and 
transmission  channels — among  them  radio 
circuits  in  the  mlUlmeter-wave  range  and 
laser  beams — will  be  coupled  with  satellites 
and  other  advanced  communications  tech- 
niques to  provide  thousands  of  additional 
channels  for  the  world's  voice,  telegraph,  and 
television  services. 

At  the  terminal  points.  Instruments  which 
are  in  existence  or  in  development  can  handle 
voice  or  record  messages  Interchangeably. 
Communications  between  man  and  machine, 
and  machine  and  machine,  wUl  beconie  as 
extensive  as  man-to-man  communications 
are  today.  It  will  be  possible  to  transmit  any 
and  every  type  of  Information  over  the  same 
channels,  in  virtually  unlimited  quantity 
and  at  incredible  speeds,  to  and  from  all 
points   on   earth. 

Inevitably,  change  of  this  magnitude 
creates  problems  which  cannot  be  resolved 
simply  by  drawing  upon  the  experience  of 
yesterday.  Developments  are  loo  radical  in 
their  nature,  and  the  pace  at  which  they 
come  is  too  swift,  for  the  past  to  serve  as  an 
effective  prelude  to  the  commtuilcating  fu- 
ture. We  must  look  for  entirely  new  proce- 
dures, attuned  to  the  realities  of  the  space 
age.  If  our  communications  services  are  to 
function  in  harmony  with  the  new  tech- 
nology and  If  America  is  to  maintain  its 
leadership  in  this  vital  field. 

Three  years  ago.  In  an  address  to  the 
American  Bar  Association,  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  anachronisms  of  a  conununlca- 
tions  policy  which  continued  to  enforce 
separation  of  voice  and  record  transmis- 
sions and  the  channels  over  which  they 
traveled.  Since  then,  many  other  voices  In 
Industry  and  Government  have  been  raised 
against  such  clearly  outmoded  regulations 
which  Impede  our  progress  and  hamper  our 
leadership  In  world  communications. 

One  of  the  most  distingtilshed  voices  has 
been  that  of  the  chairman  of  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co..  Mr.  Frederick  R. 
Kappel.  In  a  recent  speech,  be  observed  that 
electronic  communication  is  beginning  to  ap- 
proach the  universality  that  has  been  built 
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into  the  senses  of  man;  that  all  communica- 
tions are  united  by  the  fact  that  they  can 
be  transmitted  electrically.  To  insist  upon 
a  legal  separation  between  voice  and  non- 
voice  communications,  he  pointed  out,  would 
make  it  virtually  Impossible  to  provide  a 
complete  service  to  the  public  except  at  a 
totally  unacceptable  cost,  and  would  be  akin 
to  requiring  certain  tracks  on  a  railroad  to 
carry  only  passengers  and  others  to  carry  only 
freight. 

Mr.  Kappel  said  fxirther  that  he  did  not 
think  the  American  people  would  ignore  the 
efficiencies  that  could  be  obtained  from  using 
the  full  capability  of  the  telephone  system. 

I  endorse  Mr.  Kappel's  viewpoint,  and  I 
would  go  a  step  further.  If  it  is  logical,  ef- 
ficient, and  In  the  public  interest  for  the 
telephone  systein  to  offer  a  complete  com- 
munications service  to  the  public,  including 
both  voice  and  nonvoice  communications, 
it  is  Just  as  logical  for  the  authorized  inter- 
national record  companies  to  provide  the 
same  universality  of  service. 

If  it  is  logical  to  demolish  the  arbitrary 
barrier  between  voice  and  nonvoice  com- 
munications, then  again  it  is  equally  logical 
to  eliminate  the  arbitrary  barrier  between 
the  full  interconnection  of  international 
communications  with  domestic  telephone  fa- 
cilities. 

As  we  operate  today,  a  person  or  organiza- 
tion in  this  country  wishing  to  talk,  tele- 
graph, or  transmit  data  at  the  same  time  be- 
tween the  Urtited  States  and  overseas  cannot 
do  so  over  the  same  public  service.  He  must 
go  to  one  place  and  one  carrier  for  voice 
communications,  and  to  another  place  and 
carrier  for  record  communications.  F^irther- 
more,  the  record  carrier  Is  not  permitted  to 
interconnect  with  the  public  telephone  sys- 
tem In  this  countrj'. 

The  exception  to  this  is  the  large  organiza- 
tion with  resources  to  lease  its  own  private 
channels.  These  leased  systems  have  recently 
been  permitted  to  carry  both  voice  and  record 
traflSc  and  to  Interconnect  with  domestic 
telephone  circuits.  For  the  general  public, 
however,  there  is  no  such  convenience. 

But  even  if  we  demolish  these  barriers, 
there  are  broader  Issues  to  be  resolved  which 
affect  America's  position  in  International 
commxinicatlons.  In  this  satellite  era,  it 
takes  only  a  split  second  to  communicate  any 
type  of  intelligence — voice,  data,  facsimile,  or 
television — to  and  from  any  point  on  earth. 
One-half  of  this  sliver  of  time  involves  com- 
munications from  other  countries,  the  vast 
majority  of  which  speak  as  a  single  unit 
tlirough  State-controlled  monopolies.  Our 
half — the  United  States — speaks  with  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  voices  because  of  the  historic 
competitive  nature  of  oiir  international  com- 
mvuilcations  structure. 

The  American  common  carriers,  each  com- 
peting, with  the  other,  must  negotiate  sepa- 
rately with  conununications  monopolies  in 
other  countries  in  order  to  provide  interna- 
tional service  to  their  customers.  The  foreign 
organizations  have  the  advantage  of  unity  in 
bargaining.  We  are  weakened  ^by  a  factor  of 
six — the  number  of  our  authorized  interna- 
tional carriers. 

Even  the  addition  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp.  to  oxir  international  commu- 
nications structure  has  failed  to  resolve  the 
problems  that  grow  out  of  procedures  in- 
herited from  an  earlier  time.  The  different 
American  conunon  carriers  will,  of  coiu'se. 
use  the  Comsat  channels,  but  they  will  still 
carry  on  separate  negotiations  ■with  the  for- 
eign monopolies  In  such  matters  as  the  divi- 
sion of  revenues  and  the  use  of  circuits.  Tlie 
fragmentation  of  service  haa  simply  been 
extended  into  space. 

Tlie  existence  of  such  a  situation  does  not, 
of  course,  reflect  unfavorably  in  any  manner 
upon  Comsat  Itself.  In  its  brief  period  of 
existence,  face  to  face  with  all  the  unknowns 
?K  operations  In  a  new  environment.  Comsat 
has  done  a  remarkable  Job  In  terms  of  both 


organization  and  technology".  It  has  already 
given  America  a  formidable  early  advantage 
In  satellite  communications.  The  efforts  of 
all  erf  us  should  be  concentrated  on  develop- 
ing a  climate  in  which  Comsat  can  function 
with  maximum  efficiency  and  in  harmony 
with  other  elements  in  our  communications 
structure. 

Yet,  in  view  of  the  confusing  situation 
that  exists  today,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
conflicts  of  interest  have  already  emerged 
between  Comsat  and  the  various  carriers 
which  own  half  of  its  stock.  There  has  been 
a  difference  of  view  over  the  proper  roles  of 
the  autliorized  carriers  and  of  Comsat  in  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  satellite  ground 
stations  in  thLs  coimtry.  Directors  elected 
to  the  Comsat  board  by  ihe  carriers  have 
apparently  felt  compelled  to  abstain  from 
voting  on  the  issue. 

Then  there  is  the  imresolved  conflict  over 
whether  Comsat  can  lease  its  international 
circuits  directly  to  such  organizations  as  the 
news  services,  tlie  television  networks,  or 
other  entities  whose  identity  has  never  been 
spelled  out.  If  this  should  happen,  Comsat 
would  occupy  the  traditional  role  of  the  au- 
thorized carriers  and  in  effect  compete 
directly  with  them  for  International  traffic. 
It  would  thus  preempt  the  satellite  facilities 
intended  for  use  by  the  authorized  carriers. 

Beyond  these  jurisdictional  problems, 
there  is  now  a  different  operational  environ- 
ment for  satellite  communications  than  had 
been  anticipated  when  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject was  enacted. 

When  congressional  hearings  were  con- 
ducted in  1961  and  1962,  the  estimated  costs 
of  a  complete  system — including  the  devel- 
opment program,  the  satellites  and  ground 
stations — were  extremely  Mgh.  The  tech- 
nology was  complex.  The  reliability  of 
booster  rockets  was  uncertain,  with  a  pos- 
sible ratio  of  two  or  three  failures  for  every 
successful  orbital  launching. 

As  far  as  anyone  could  foresee,  it  ap- 
peared certain  that  one  global  system  would 
probably  do  the  Job  for  a  long  time  into  the 
future,  and  that  satellite  conununications 
was  neither  technically  nor  economically 
feasible  for  any  but  the  richest  and  most 
technically   advanced   Nation   to    undertake. 

Today,  as  General  Jackson  said  at  New 
Orleans,  we  have  elevated  oui  sights  lower. 
A  satellite  booster  rocket  now  costs  as  little 
as  $3  million,  and  the  chanoe  of  a  successful 
launching  approaches  100  percent.  The 
technical  complexity  of  satellites  has  been 
simplified  to  such  an  e.xtent  that  a  single 
satellite  may  cost  as  little  as  $1  million.  De- 
pending upon  its  function,  b  ground  station 
can  be  built  at  a  cost  ranging  from  $2  to  $6 
million. 

The  costs  and  the  technical  requirements 
for  a  satellite  communications  system  have 
thus  diminished  until  they  are  will  within 
the  capability  of  many  nations  that  possess 
relatively  moderate  industrial  and  technical 
resources,  not  to  mention  nations  whose 
capabilities  approach  our  own. 

A  month  ago,  the  Soviet  Union  launched 
its  first  communicatioiis  satellite  and  began 
to  broadcast  television  programs  across  the 
4.000  miles  between  Moscow  and  Vladivo- 
stok. The  satellite's  capability  also  extends 
to  two-way  multichannel  telephone,  radio- 
photo,  and  telegraph  conununications. 

Satellites  serve  a  politicT,!  and  psycholog- 
ical as  well  as  a  communications  function. 
and  no  iiatlon  is  more  keenly  alert  to  the 
broader  Implications  of  space  than  the  Rus- 
sians. They  will  use  their  new  capabilities, 
ultimately,  x-o  pose  a  new  challenge  to  Amer- 
ica, to  demonstrate  their  teclinological  power 
and  to  attempt  to  make  valid  In  tlie  eyes  of 
other  nations  their  claims  of  space  su- 
periority. 

Many  of  the  underdeveloped  nations,  in 
addition  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
lites, have  chosen  to  remain  outside  Comsat. 
We  can  expect  that   ultimately  Russia  will 


set  up  a  satellite  commimJcatlons  sys'om 
competitive  to  our  own  and  offer  it  to  otiier 
nations  on  favorable  terms  determined  m^re 
by  jKJlltical  than  economic  conslderatijiis 
When  this  happens,  we  will  be  challenged  lor 
communications  leadership  on  a  global  s<.'.;:e. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  quarter  from  wli.,h 
competition  may  come.  The  Western  E'>.iro- 
pean  countries  are  working  together  on  sp  ue 
projects  through  their  own  Joint  enterprise 
the  Eixropean  Launcher  Development  Ov^.- 
nlzation.  Some  of  its  members  have  alre,;ay 
voiced  opposition  to  adopting  a  position  m 
any  way  subservient  to  the  United  State-  .n 
the  field  of  satellite  communications. 

Western  Etu-ope  imquestlonably  h:is  ;:.;• 
capability  to  establish  a  communicati  ';;.-- 
satelll'-e  system  of  its  own,  and  It  is  emir'.'.- 
possible  that  such  a  system  might  be  . 
operation  within  the  next  5  years.  Fin.;'.;;, 
of  cours^.  there  is  always  the  possibility  :  .  • 
General  de  Gaulle  might  decide  that  :  .e 
language  of  space  shotild  be  FYench,  anu  ri  .: 
English  or  Russian. 

Only  5  years  from  now.  Interim  agreem..  ;.:.- 
between  Comsat  and  45  participating  nat;  :  i 
for  the  direction  and  operation  of  the  satel- 
lite system  will  be  up  for  reexamination.  \\\- 
will  have  to  negotiate  a  new  ocmpact  uiidfr 
different  circumst^inces  and  possibly  vasUy 
altered  bargaining  conditions. 

During  the  negotiations  last  year,  --.e 
European  nations  refused  to  enter  into  !>i- 
lateral  agreements.  They  formed  a  union  of 
all  their  telecommunication  authorities  .irid 
insisted  on  negotiating  as  a  tmit.  By  liiTO, 
we  can  anticipate  that  they  will  hold  v.i.  I'.y 
stronger  bargaining  cards,  including  the  op- 
tion of  organizing  or  joining  competing  s.  ■.■'.- 
lite  systems. 

Faced  by  this  prospect  of  increased  t  :n- 
petition  from  abroad,  America  cannot,  in  iny 
judgment,  successfully  operate  a  systen;  of 
global  communications  with  one  comp  -..y 
responsible  for  International  voice  tran?i::i.:- 
slon,  five  others  for  international  rcvrord 
transmission,  and  with  unresolved  Jtu-isd.c- 
tional  lines  between  the  single  American 
satellite  entity  and  all  the  internati'^rui; 
communications  carriers.  We  require  a  f  i:> 
damental  change  In  the  policies  and  the  ri:- 
ulatlons  under  which  we  now  operate. 

If,  despite  the  recent  developments  in  tec";.- 
nologj',  and  the  new  circumstances  they  !..■•. e 
created,  out  Government  still  elects  to  m.iin- 
taln  a  cmopetltlve  pattern  at  the  AmeritMii 
end  of  international  circuits,  then  let  us  at 
least  make  certain  that  it  is  truly  competi- 
tive. To  accomplish  this,  all  internatior.al 
carriers  should  have  total  and  unrestriced 
access  to  all  channels  of  communicatioi.s. 
without  regard  to  whether  they  are  voice  or 
record.  They  should  also  have  complete  u-- 
terconnectlon  with,  and  uninhibited  use  or. 
domestic  facilities.  In  this  way,  we  ca::  ;.t 
least  make  far  greater  use  of  the  modfrn 
tools  available  to  us  and  better  serve  the 
growing  .and  changing  public  needs. 

At  the  same  time,  a  clear  regulatory  dis- 
tinction should  be  recognized  between  '..e 
functions  of  Comsat  aitd  the  communica ■ :  ;:.> 
carriers.  It  should  also  be  recognized  ';^-  - 
Comsat  was  established  to  ftinction  as  .1  <  ■'- 
Tier's  carrier,  neither  dealing  directly  with  or- 
ganlzatlons  not  authorized  for  the  servicp  of 
communications,  nor  preempting  facllines 
which  are  indispensable  for  providing  ti.it 
service  to  customers. 

There  is  a  second  alternative,  which  ;  •  .' 
practice  followed  by  most  foreign  nations  •\ 
single  government  entity  wotild  take  over  . '.d 
operate  all  our  communications  facilit;c5 
This  would  be  counter  to  the  deeply  n>">ted 
traditions  of  American  private  enterpri.~e, 
I  would  be  very  much  against  it.  So  wo'a'd 
most  Americans  who  believe,  as  I  do.  '  -i  ^'' 
Government  ownership  and  operation  are  r.ot 
necessary  or  Justified  where,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, private  enterprise  can  do  tlie  Job  ef- 
ficiently and  ser\-e  the  public  Interest  aJt^ 
quately. 
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In  my  American  Bar  Association  speech  otf 
1^62,  I  suggested  a  solution  in  keeping  with 
,.ur  hlsstoric  tradition  of  private  enterprise 
in  American  oocnmunications.  I  proposed 
the  creation  of  a  single,  privately  owned 
.•vmerlcan  ownpany,  uniting  the  facilities  and 
operations  of  the  present  competing  U.S.  car- 
:  lers — both  voice  and  record — In  the  Intwna- 
i.onal  oommunications  field.  This  company 
■  .3uld  be  completely  independent  in  its  poli- 
cies and  operations,  subject  only  to  appro- 
priate Government  regulations. 

This  tinified  company  would  be  able  to 
:  nder  an  efficient,  complete,  and  economical 
.  .ternational  oommtmications  service  to  the 
;;  ubllc  with  all  the  advantages  made  possible 
>  V  modem  technology. 

It  would  permit  the  United  States  to  deal 
oti  equal  terms  with  foreign  government 
monopolies. 

It  would  simplify  relationships  with  Com- 
.- it  to  the  benefit  of  the  Unified  Carrier. 
Comsat  and  the  public. 

It  would  advance  and  strengthen  both  the 
,  )ice  and  record  services   now  rendered  to 

-  ae  pubUc. 

It  would  avoid  the  danger  of  the  single 
',  oice  carrier  capturing  the  traffic  of  the  com- 
j  .'ting  record  carriers — a  danger  that  will  de- 

•  olop  If  A.T.  &  T.  Is  permitted  to  render  both 
:. cord  and  voice  services. 

It  would  give  new  cohesion  to  our  entire 

1   ■mmunications  structure  and  automatically 

>.lve    the    problem   of    providing    intercon- 

.cctlon  for  the  flow  of  International  traffic 

•  th  the  established  domestic  telephone  fa- 
c  lities. 

With  our  communications  structure  thus 
i;i  order,  we  would  be  in  a  stronger  position 
•o  take  advantage  of  another  great  oppor- 
;  unity  that  technology  will  soon  offer.  It 
n.ay  be  as  slgnlflcant  as  the  orbiting  of  the 
:  rst  communications  satellite  itself. 

Within  a  decade,  and  possibly  less,  I  believe 
r,  will  be  technically  feasible  to  broadcast 
ctrectly  into  the  home  from  synchronous 
sitellltes.  All  of  the  basic  components  and 
i-chnology  already  exist  for  radio  and  televi- 

-  >n  broadcast  transmitters  to  operate  in 
.-,i.^ce. 

These    would     be     high-power     satellites, 

•  eighing  about  5,000  poiuids,  and  powered 
i  y  nuclear  reactor*-  of  the  same  general  type 
as  the  smaller  experimental  SNAP  10-A  which 
IS  now  In  space  operation.  Tliese  reactors 
may  well  generate  up  to  30  kilowatts  of  power, 
t  ifflcient  to  transmit  three  separate  radio 
find  television  signals  directly  to  home  re- 
ceivers on  earth.  They  wotild  also  permit  a 
t.-emendous  expansion  of  every  other  type  of 
I'.mmmiications  service. 

Placed  in  synchronous  orbit  over  the 
cijuator,  each  satellite  coud  broadcast  to  an 
;  rea  of  1  millon  square  miles,  covering  such 
uiitions  and  regions  as  Brazil,  India.  West- 
e.-n  Europe,  or  the  United  States.  These 
.-  itellltes  would  operate  in  the  UHF  TV  band. 
To  receive  them  would  reqtUre  only  minor 
hiodification  in  the  home  receiver,  and  re- 
c.irectlon  of  its  antenna.  A  6-fc)ot  antenna 
•■vould  be  sufficient  to  receive  a  clear  tele- 
vision signal  in  the  home.  The  total  cost  of 
i'dapting  home  receiver?  and  antennas  would 
be  minimal. 

.\part  from  developmental  costs  for  the 
f-ystem,  the  actual  cost  of  the  launching, 
booster,  and  direct  broadcast  satellite  would 
be  in  the  area  of  $10  million.  Cost  of  the 
cround  station  to  transmit  programs  to  the 
■^  itellite  would  approximate  $5  million. 

With  three  such  satellites — together  cost- 
u\g  about  $30  million,  exclusive  of  ground 
stations — three  TV  channels  would  be  avail- 
r.'Jle  through  each  sat-ellite  to  beam  programs 
to  the  entire  United  States  and  north  into 


Canada.  To  purchase  a  single  leading  VHF 
television  station  now  operating  in  a  majoa- 
American  market  wo\ild  cost  apinxiKtmately 
as  much  as  this  entire  tbree-sateUlte  system. 

Today,  the  three  American  networks  epeiul 
approximately  $60  million  a  year  to  lease 
53,000  miles  of  circuits  to  transmit  programs 
to  their  affiliated  television  stations.  These 
costs  are  only  far  regular  interconnecting 
facilities  for  networks.  Additional  millions 
of  dollars  are  required  for  special  feeds.  It 
is  therefore  not  dUBcult  to  visualize  what 
effect  direct  broadcast  satellites  can  have  on 
the  economics  of  broadcasting. 

For  countries  such  as  India  or  Brazil, 
where  there  is  urgent  need  of  a  national  tele- 
vision network  to  educate  a  growing  popula- 
tion, a  satellite  broadcast  system  offers  a 
most  promising  solution.  Its  cost  would  be 
p>erhaps  half  of  the  minimum  needed  for  the 
present  type  of  ground-based  broadcast  serv- 
ice. 

Whether  used  for  education,  entertain- 
ment, or  political  indoctrination,  direct 
broadcast  satellite  systems  will  ultimately  be 
within  the  technical  and  economic  reach  of 
many  nations  and  they  will  penetrate  many 
barriers,  with  unpredictable  social,  political, 
and  economic  results. 

What  will  happen  when  countries  can 
broadcast  directly  Into  the  homes  of  other 
countries — when  the  U.S.S.R.  can  televise  to 
New  York  and  Seattle  and  the  United  States 
can  broadcast  directly  to  the  citizens  of  Mos- 
cow and  Kharkov?  What  forms  of  Jurisdic- 
tion must  be  established  to  prevent  the  tele- 
vision spaceways  from  degenerating  into  a 
confusion  of  sounds  and  images?  Again, 
how  do  we  preserve  American  interests  and 
assure  continued  American  leadership  in  the 
new  era  of  space  communications? 

In  1962,  I  suggested  that  the  way  to 
achieve  these  goals  was  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  tmified  national  communica- 
tions policy  suitable  to  our  current  and 
future  needs.  Such  a  p>ollcy  should  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  competition  in  interna- 
tional communications  is  no  longer  within 
nations — it  Is  among  nations.  I  believe  the 
need  is  even  more  Imperative  now  than  it 
was  3  years  ago. 

Fortunately,  a  high-level  intriigovern- 
mental  study  is  now  underway  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  for  an  In- 
ternational ccMnmunlcatlons  policy  for  this 
country.  I  hope  that  out  of  It  will  come 
proposals  that  can  be  translated  Into  legis- 
lation which  will  permit  our  country  to 
utilize  every  communications  resource  at  Its 
command. 

When  America  sets  forth  to  achieve  a  na- 
tional objective,  there  is  no  nation  on  earth 
that  can  equal  its  capabilities.  We  estab- 
lished this  decisively  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  when  our  combined  industrial 
and  military  resources  created  the  most  ef- 
fective instrument  for  military  victory  in 
history.  Despite  a  late  start,  we  arc  prov- 
ing it  again  in  the  exploration  and  con- 
quest of  space. 

Today,  when  the  means  for  transmitting 
and  receiving  Intelligence  extend  to  every 
corner  of  the  globe,  the  maintenance  of  our 
communications  jXKitlon  In  space  and  else- 
where must  command  the  highest  priority. 
It  is  a  fact  of  20th  century  life  that  the  na- 
tion which  leads  in  communications  Is  also 
equipped  for  leadership  In  many  other  cru- 
cial areas  of  national  and  international 
endeavor. 

America  naust  continue  to  play  the  de- 
cisive role  in  shaping  the  force  of  the  com- 
munications explosion.  It  can  do  so  if  our 
vision  and  oiu"  policies  keep  abreast  of  our 
science  and  technology. 


The  National  Fraternal  Congress 
of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17.  1965 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  personal  pleasure  and 
honor  that  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  distin- 
guished body  the  designation  of  this 
week — June  13  to  19,  1965 — as  Fraternal 
Week  by  the  National  Fraternal  Con- 
gress of  America.  The  president  of  this 
huge  fraternal  organization,  represent- 
ing 100  fraternal  benefit  societies 
throughout  our  country,  is  a  very  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  Michigan's  Eighth 
Congressional  District  and  a  good  per- 
sonal friend,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Lee.  of  Port 
Huron,  Mich. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note 
that  the  79th  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Fraternal  Congress  of  America 
will  be  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Sep- 
tember 26  to  29.  I  am  certain  that  many 
of  us  win  be  attending  this  armual  affair. 

For  additional  background  Informa- 
tion on  the  National  FYatemal  Congi-ess 
of  America,  organized  in  1886.  its  societies 
currently  account  for  over  $13  billion 
worth  of  insurance  in  force  for  over  10 
million  members.  The  real  concern  of 
the  National  Fraternal  Congress  of 
America,  however,  has  been  its  sincere 
and  dedicated  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
social  welfare  of  its  membership. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me 
to  insert  the  following  proclamation 
issued  by  Mr.  Lee,  as  president  of  the 
National  Fraternal  Congress  of  America, 
and  a  news  release  from  the  organiza- 
tion entitled  "You  Are  Your  Flag"; 

Proclamation    by    National   Fraternal 
Congress    of   America 

Whereas  the  National  Pratemal  Congress 
of  America  In  Its  endeavcw  to  develop  public 
awareness  and  understanding  of  the  fra- 
ternal benefit  system  and  Its  function  and 
ideals  has  established  the  custom  of  desig- 
nating a  specific  week  as  Fraternal  Week: 
and 

Whereas  fraternal  benefit  societies  ;u-e 
steadfast  In  their  support  of  the  American 
form  of  government.  Its  values  and  Its  pre- 
cepts: and 

Whereas  fraternallsts  hold  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  highest  es- 
teem: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rcohcd.  That  the  week  of  June  13  to  13 
1965.  Is  hereby  designated  as  Fraternal  Week, 
and  that  member  societies  of  the  National 
Fraternal  Congress  of  America  use  any  and 
all  appropriate  means  at  their  command  to 
direct  the  attention  of  their  members  and  of 
the  general  public  to  the  observance  of  Fra- 
ternal Week;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  In  accordance  with  the 
patriotic  ideals  and  principles  of  the  fra- 
ternal benefit  system,  it  Is  fitting  that  Na- 
tional Flag  Day,  Jime  14,  1965,  be  observed 
through  proper  display  of  the  national  flag 
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and  as  occasion  for  public  ceremony  wher- 
ever possible;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  proclamation  be  com- 
municated to  all  member  Bocletles  of  the  Na- 
tional Fraternal  Congress  of  America  and 
submitted  by  them  to  their  members  for 
attention. 

Fkamk  H.  Lee, 

President. 

You  Are  Tous  Flag 
You  are  your  flag.  Whether  It  flies  in 
Vietnam  or  over  a  bombed  embassy  or  in 
front  of  your  county  courthouse.  It  stands 
for  you  as  an  American.  Xt  is  your  valor  In 
facing  the  cold  war  and  the  new  income  tax 
that  keeps  the  red  stripes  red;  It  is  the 
liberty  of  your  ballot  and  your  letter  to  the 
editor  that  keeps  the  blue  field  blue.  White 
represents  purity  and  sincere  patriotism  is 
a  part  of  it.  You  are  jour  flag;  and  what  is 
more,  your  flag  is  you. 

You  may  have  become  part  of  it  at  Ypres. 
Omaha  Beach,  Guadalcanal,  or  Pork  Chop 
Hill,  or  perhaps  It  happened  some  otherwise 
ordinary  day  when  you  sat  back  for  a  mo- 
ment and  thought  alx)ut  being  an  American. 
It  is  important  to  feel  as  well  as  to  be  a  part 
of  the  flag;  America  can  be  Americans  only 
as  long  as  Americans  believe  In  America. 

As  a  nation  we  always  have.  How  the 
Revolutionary  War  came  to  be  fought 
beneath  banners  bearing  pine  trees,  anchors, 
and  rattlesnakes  explains  how  the  lives  of  the 
colonists  gave  meaning  to  their  flags  Jxist 
as  their  flags  gave  meaning  to  their  lives. 

It  is  to  this  meaning  that  National  Flag 
Day.  June  14,  Is  dedicated.  As  a  special 
fvctlvlty  of  Fraternal  Weelt.  June  13-19.  the 
fraternal  beneflt  societies  of  the  United 
States  seek  to  refurbish  this  feeling  for  the 
flag  in  every  American.  This  feeling  comes 
with  the  understanding  of  oxu:  flag's  history. 

AN  APPEAL  TO   HEAVEN 

Sheltering  Hanover  Square,  Boston,  meet- 
ing place  of  the  Sons  of  Uberty  was  a  fine  old 
elm  known  as  the  liberty  tree.  Citizens  of 
Charleston.  S.C.,  gathered  beneath  a  massive 
live  oak  to  hear  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence read  for  the  first  time.  All  the 
money  minted  by  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts bore  on  one  side  a  tree. 

Because  trees  were  so  much  a  part  of  co- 
lonial life,  the  colonists  made  them  a  part 
of  their  flags.  A  white  maritime  flag  bear- 
ing a  green  pine  tree  and  the  Inscription  "An 
Appeal  to  Heaven"  became  the  ensign  of 
cruisers  commissioned  by  General  Washing- 
ton. That  same  pine  emblazoned  the  flag 
that  flew  at  Bunker  Hill  and  the  continental 
flag  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty. 

Early  in  1776  Benjamin  Franklin's  Penn- 
sylvania Gazette  suggested  turning  loose  a 
cargo  of  rattlesnakes  in  London  parks  to  re- 
taliate for  British  injustices.  The  idea  ap- 
pealed to  the  patriots  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  American  flagpoles  were  flying  the  fa- 
mous coiled  rattlesnake  which  defended  the 
words  "Don't  tread  on  me." 

One  wTiter  of  the  time  explained  that  "As 
the  rattlesnake's  eye  exceeds  in  brightness 
that  of  any  ether  animal,  and  as  she  has  no 
eyelids,  she  symbolizes  eternal  vigilance.  In- 
asmuch as  she  never  begins  an  attack,  nor, 
once  engaged,  ever  surrenders,  she  is  an  em- 
blem of  magnanimity  and  truei  courage." 

After  Col.  William  Moultrie's  Charleston. 
S.C,  garrison  defeated  a  British  naval  force, 
they  created  the  Moultrie  flag.  Upon  the 
blue  of  their  uniforms  they  affixed  a  crescent 
in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  amd  the  word 
"Liberty"  along  the  lower  border.  The  in- 
signia derived  from  the  sliver  crescents  in- 
scribed "lit>erty  or  death"  which  they  had 
worn  on  their  caps. 

Over  the  battlefields  of  Brandywlne,  Tren- 
ton, and  Yorktown  flew  the  flag  of  maritime 
Rhode  Island.  It  bore  a  white  anchor,  13 
stars  and  the  word  "hope"  against  the  now 
familiar  blue  field. 


Though  the  patriots  fought  under  differ- 
ent flags,  their  loyalty  was  to  the  same 
America.  And  so  their  flags  gradually  evolved 
into  slmUarity  and  finally  into  the  single 
design  that  became  at  once  their  goal  and 
their  inspiration.  i 

STARS   AND   STRIPEs' 

From  the  Moultrie,  Rhode  Island  Conti- 
nental, and  Bunker  Hill  flags  came  the  red, 
the  white  and  blue.  The  design,  it  is  claimed 
but  not  verified,  originated  with  the  banner 
so  gallantly  defended  by  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys  at  the  Battle  of  Bennington.  The  Ben- 
nington fiag  featured  13  alternating  red  and 
white  stripes  surrounding  a  blee  field  In  the 
upper  left-hand  corner.  In  this  section  was 
an  arch  of  11  white  stars  over  the  figure  "76" 
with  a  white  star  in  each  upper  corner. 

If  the  Bennington  flag  is  noft  wholeheart- 
edly acknowledged  as  "Old  Glory's"  fore- 
runner, which  fiag.  then,  was?  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  began  when,  "Out  of  compliment 
to  the  United  Colonies,"  General  Washington 
hoisted  the  Grand  Union  flag  at  Cambridge. 
Mass.,  as  the  standard  of  the  Continental 
Army.  It  carried  the  now  traditional  13 
alternating  red  and  white  stripes,  but,  m- 
.stead  of  stars,  the  blue  field  carried  the 
Union  Jack  of  England. 

The  stripes  symbolized  both  the  Ameri- 
cans' separation  and  emanation  from  their 
mother  country.  On  Jime  14,  1777,  the 
United  States  of  America  removed  England 
from  our  national  flag.  On  that  date  the 
Continental  Congress  resolved  that  the 
stripes  be  retained  but  that  the  "Union  be 
13  stars,  white  in  a  bltie  field,  representing  a 
new  constellation."  America  had  become 
the  land  of  Americans;  and  Americans  had 
put  themselves,  by  State,  into  their  flag. 

When  two  stripes  and  two  stars  were  added 
for  the  new  statehood  of  Vermont  and  Ken- 
tucky, the  Star  Spangled  Banner  was  born. 
"Proudly  it  waved,"  inspiring  Francis  Scott 
Key  to  compose  our  national  anthem. 

It  was  carried  "to  the  shores  of  Tripoli," 
where  it  became  the  first  American  flag  to  fly 
above  a  foreign  fortress.  Its  'broad  stripes 
and  briglit  stars"  flew  above  the  Battle  of 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

By  1818  Congress  realized  that  adding  a 
new  stripe  for  each  State  would  soon  narrow 
those  "broad  stripes"  and  destroy  the  de- 
sign of  the  flag,  so  it  returned  the  stripes  to 
their  original  13  and  decreed  that  "only  a 
star  be  added  for  each  new  State." 

Stars  were  indeed  added,  nnd  Fourth  of 
July  speeclies  increased  in  number  as  well  as 
in  length.  Finally,  in  1885,  a  19-year-old 
schoolteacher  who  was  later  to  become  dean 
of  the  Illinois  School  of  Dentistry,  held  a 
brief  patriotic  flag  raising  in  the  Fredonia, 
Wis.,  schoolyard.  As  he  conducted  the 
solemn  ceremony,  hoping  to  teach  his  pupils 
the  honor  due  the  flag  cf  their  country,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  all  Americans  should 
take  part  in  similar  ceremonies — that  all 
Americans  should  take  time  out  to  consider 
the  meaning  of  their  flag.  He  imdertook  t^ 
bring  this  about.  Thirty-one  years  later,  in 
1916,  Dr.  Bernard  J.  Cigrands  efforts  were  re- 
warded as  President  Woodrow  Wilson  pro- 
claimed June  14,  National  Flag  Day. 

Fraternalists,  through  the  National  Frater- 
nal Flag  Day  Foundation,  have  kept  alive 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Clgrand  <'\nd  his  devotion 
to  the  AmericaJi  flag.  The  foundation  has 
purchased  the  little  schoolhoitse  at  Fredonia, 
Wis.,  now  a  national  shrine.,  Each  year  on 
June  14,  National  Flag  Day,  a  salute  of  honor 
is  given  the  American  flag  and  the  memory 
of  Bernard  Cigrand.  who  is  credited  with  be- 
ing the  "father"  of  Flag  Day. 

"Old  Glory"  held  a  special  meaning  for  Dr. 
Cigrand,  just  as  it  holds  a  »pecial  meaning 
for  all  loyal  and  p>atrlotic  Americans.  Na- 
tional Flag  Day  ofi^ers  opporttinlty  for  you 
to  display  your  patriotism  by  displaying  your 
flag. 


Dr.  Jame«  W.  Bais,  of  Dallas,  Retiring 
After  40  Years  in  Public  Health 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  17,  1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  director  of  public  health  in  Dallas. 
Tex.,  Dr.  James  W.  Bass,  has  been  one 
of  the  leading  crusaders  for  better  medi- 
cal and  health  services  in  this  country. 
Dr.  Bass  is  now  ending  40  years  of  city 
service  to  the  community  of  Dallas,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  has  compiled  an  out- 
standing record. 

Although  Dr.  Bass  has  often  been  re- 
garded as  a  controversial  figure,  because 
he  vi^as  fighting  for  and  pushing  for  bet- 
ter public-health  actions,  he  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  outstanding  public - 
health  men  in  the  entire  Nation,  and  i 
especially  well  known  in  the  fields  of  epi- 
demiology and  vital  statistics.  He  i^ 
known  and  honored  as  a  public-health 
officer  who  has  worked  for  progress  and 
for  better  public  health,  even  when  i\v 
opposition  of  those  not  interested  in  im- 
provement was  stirred  up. 

As  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Bass'  many  fir.- 
years  of  service,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "Crusa-i  r 
for  Public  Health  Retiring  After  40 
Years,"  from  the  June  6,  1965,  Dallas 
Times-Herald,  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articl>" 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor:'. 
as  follows: 

Dr.    J.'vmes  W.   B.'vss:    Cnus.^DER  for  Public 

He.^lth  Retiring  After  40  Years 

(By  Al  Hester) 

Stocky,  gregarious  Dr.  James  William  Ba-^ 

the  city's  retiring  director  of  public  healt!. 

doesn't  look  the  part  of  a  knight  in  shinir.^ 

armor. 

But  without  a  doubt,  just  as  did  oldtin.o 
knights.  Dr.  Bass  has  spent  a  good  deal  tf 
his  time  crusading — but  crusading  for  pub!:r 
health.  And  if  occasionally  he  has  tilted  at  i 
few  windmills  in  passing,  this  can  be  forgive:;, 
for  city  hall  observers  say  the  good  he  h; 
accomplished  far  outweighs  the  few  unsi;  - 
cessful  jousts  lie  has  had. 

Dr.  Bass  officially  ends  his  more  than  40 
years  of  city  service  June  22  and  is  curren':v 
being  honored  with  a  round  of  dinners  ar,  1 
parties  for  his  outstanding  record.  But  i:.o 
testimonials  to  his  effectiveness  he  probal ; . 
treasures  most  are  the  living,  breathii.,- 
Dallasites  who  would  probably  not  have  sur- 
vived without  his  efforts  at  making  the  coi;> 
munity  healthier  through  the  years. 

The  list  of  accomplishments  Dr.  Bass  c  'i 
chalk  up  is  a  long  one.  He  successfully  :  - 
troduced  widespread  immunization  in  Dal!  s 
against  diplitherla  and  has  seen  the  numbr 
of  cases  dwindle  from  781  cases  with  4'3 
deaths  In  1932  to  only  a  handful  of  ca.^.^ 
ctirrently.  He  worked  diligently  to  get  city 
officials  to  pass  a  dog-leash  law  after  Dai:  .s 
had  the  unfortunate  distinction  of  becom!!:^: 
the  rabies  capital  of  the  entire  Nation  in 
1957  with  four  deaths  caused  by  hydrophob.  i. 

INFANT    DEATHS 

During  his  tenure  as  health  director  tV.c 
infant  death  rate  In  Dallas  has  plummeted 
from  about  80  per  1,000  to  about  25  per  1.0<^^ 
His   emphasis  on  maternity  and   well-balr.' 
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clinics  is  at  least  partially  responsible  for 
tirtving  many  lives. 

The  65 -year-old  health  director  promoted 
a  successful  bUl  In  Avistin  many  years  ago 
to  get  rabies  vaccine  distributed  to  local 
health  departments.  Until  this  occurred, 
unfortunate  persons  bitten  by  mad  dogs  had 
to  journey  to  the  State  health  department  in 
Austin  to  take  long  and  painful  treatment. 

Dr.  Bass  also  counts  as  one  of  his  biggest 
:irhlevements  his  successful  fight  during  Dal- 
l.is'  scorching  drought  of  the  1950's  to  keep 
tiie  city  frcan  tapping  the  sewage-saturated 
West  Fork  of  the  Trinity  as  a  water  supply. 

"That  stuflf,  even  after  treatment,  would 
h.ive  been  at  least  50  percent  sewage  and 
totally  unfit  for  consideration  as  a  water 
fupply,"  Dr.  Bass  said  this  week. 

COLORPtJL   FIGtTBE 

Dr.  Bass  is  frequently  a  controversial  and 
cdorful  figure  and  has  sometimes  been 
known  to  cause  headaches  rather  than  cure 
tJiem  among  public  oflacials.  But  few  would 
deny  that  he  has  had  a  fierce  desire  always 
to  work  for  the  good  of  his  city. 

Dr.  Bass  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing public  health  men  in  the  entire 
Nation  and  Is  especially  well  known  In  the 
fields   of   epidemiology   and   vital   statistics. 

Dr.  Bass,  a  native  of  Van  Zandt  County,  is 
oae  of  the  few  remaining  city  ofiQcials  whose 
service  stretches  back  into  an  earlier  era  of 
Dallas  when  politics  was  more  colorfxil,  city 
government  not  so  smooth,  and  the  town 
v  ider  open. 

"Doc"  said  he  can  remember  a  time  about 
1025  when  being  a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  was  pretty  important  to  insure  job 
s-ciu-ity  at  city  hall. 

"Yep,  I  was  a  member  then,  altliough  I 
never  put  on  any  bed  sheet.  It  was  purely 
politics  then.  Nearly  everybody  felt  they 
had  to  belong  at  that  time  around  here,"  he 
recalled. 

LIBERAL    PHILOSOPHY 

Dr.  Bass,  who  Is  recognized  as  having  a 
pretty  liberal  philosophy,  never  believed 
Klan  doctrine,  and  he  prides  himself  that 
he  has  always  believed  in  equal  rights  for 
Negroes  and  other  minorities. 

"I  can  say  I  never  ran  a  racially  segregated 
hoalth  department,"  Dr.  Bass  said. 

Dr.  Bass,  at  the  blink  of  an  eyelash,  loves 
tj  recall  yams  of  the  twenties  and  thirties. 
He  is  no  stranger  to  times  when  the  Catfish 
Club  controlled  city  politics.  He  remembers 
when  the  area  around  Alamo  School  in 
&^uth  Dallas  was  called  Ignorant  Hill  and 
had   many  health  problems. 

He  recalls  when  several  hundred  poverty 
s'rlcken  famUles  were  camped  out  In  tents 
at,  "Hoover  Heights"— a  small  "city"  of  the 
uPLemployed  during  the  depression,  located 
v-iere  the  Dallas  News  now  stands. 

Dallas  had  its  share  at  one  time,  too,  of 
prostitutes  who  did  a  thriving  business,  ac- 
cr  rding  to  the  health  director,  who  was  later 
ri  sponsible  for  setting  up  the  city's  venereal 
di.>ease  clinics. 

With  a  laugh,  the  gravel-voiced  doctor 
loves  to  recall  the  time  a  certain  Dallasite 
decided  to  run  for  mayor  and  met  with  his 
cronies  to  plan  campaign  strategy  In  a  hotel 
frequented  by  ladles  of  111  repute. 

This  man's  political  opposition  got  wind 
o;  the  caucus  and  had  the  place  raided  fM- 
prostitution,  implicating  all  his  friends."  Dr. 
E  .ss  said. 

Those  friends  suddenly  decided  they 
ddn't  want  any  part  of  that  man's  cam- 
p  ign,"  Dr.  Bass  said. 

.^fter  public  health.  Dr.  Bass'  second  love 
!-  politics.  He  participates  to  the  extent 
the  law  allows  a  public  ofHcial,  and  Is  a  well- 
known  Democrat  arotmd  town.  He  Is  as 
ci^.cient  as  a  vacuum  cleaner  In  picking  up 
p  iitical  tidbits  and  the  latest  gossip. 

But  the  reader  shouldn't  get  the  idea  that 
the  robvistly  humored  health  director  is  only 


full  of  froth  and  Jokes.  A  look  at  his  medical 
background  belles  that.  He  took  hij  medical 
degree  at  Baylor  University  and  Interned  at 
Parkland.  He  became  an  epidemiologist  in 
1925  with  the  City  of  Dallas  and  its  health 
directed'  in  1931.  He  was  a  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation fellow  and  a  graduate  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Public  Health  and  Hy- 
giene. He  has  been  a  lecturer  in  public 
health  at  Southwestern  Medical  School  and 
associate  professor  at  Baylor. 

He  has  been  a  surgeon  with  the  2d  Infan- 
try Division,  assistant  medical  Inspector  with 
the  3d  Army,  epidemiologist.  General  Head- 
quarters, U.S.  Army,  chief  of  preventive 
medicine  and  vital  statistics  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  southwest  Pacific  and  has  the  Legion 
of  Merit. 

He  is  an  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion fellow  and  a  certified  specialist  in  pre- 
ventive medicine,  public  health,  by  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association. 


Testimony  of  Rabbi  Eugene  J.  Lipman  on 
Abolishing  the  Death   Penalty  in  the 
District   of  Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  17.  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
10,  1965,  the  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
District  Committee,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair,  held  hearings  on  my  bill, 
H.R.  559,  to  abolish  the  death  penalty  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

At  that  time,  we  were  privileged  to 
hear  in  support  of  this  legislation  my 
good  and  longtime  friend,  with  whom 
I  have  had  the  occasion  to  work  closely 
over  the  years.  Rabbi  Eugene  J.  Lipman. 
He  testified  on  behalf  of  the  Commission 
on  Social  Action  of  Reform  Judaism, 
which  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  and 
the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis. 

Rabbi  Lipman 's  testimony  follows: 
Testimony    of    Rabbi    Eugene    J.    Lipman, 

Representing  the  Commission  on  Social 

Action  of  Reform  Judaism,  on  H.R   559, 

Junk  10,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Rabbi  Eugene  J.  Lip- 
man, of  Washington.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify  for  the  Commission 
on  Social  Action  of  Reform  Judaism.  The 
commission  represents  the  more  than  660 
reform  congregations  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere through  the  Union  of  American  He- 
brew Congregations;  and  the  almost  900 
reform  rabbis  who  are  members  of  the  Cen- 
tral Conference  of  American  Rabbis.  To 
insure  maximum  democratic  involvement, 
the  commission  includes  representatives  of 
the  National  Federations  of  Temple  Sister- 
hoods, Brotherhoods,  and  Youth  as  well  as 
our    temple    administrators    and    educators. 

Both  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations and  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis  have  taken  formal  posi- 
tions against  capital  punishment  anywhere 
for  any  crime.  Since  both  statements  are 
brief,  I  should  like  to  quote  them: 

"We  believe  that  in  tiie  light  oct  modem, 
scientific  knowledge  and  concepts  of  hu- 
manity, the  resort  to  or  continuation  of 
capital  punishment,  either  by  a  State  or  by 
the    National    Government,    is    no    longer 


morally  Justifiable.  We  believe  there  is  no 
crime  for  which  the  taking  of  human  life 
by  society  Is  justified,  and  that  It  is  the 
obligation  of  society  to  evolve  other  methods 
of  dealing  with  crime"  (UAHC,  15tb  bien- 
nial, November  1959). 

"Last  year  we  declared  ourselves  in  favor  of 
the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  for  any 
and  all  crimes.  We  reaffirm  that  declara- 
tion now.  The  statistics  clearly  indicate  that 
capital  punishment  is  not  an  eflfective  de- 
terrent to  crime.  Moreover,  we  believe  our 
religious  tradition  justifies  us  in  taking  a 
stand  against  this  form  of  official  retribu- 
tion" (Report  of  Commission  for  Justice  and 
Peace,  CCAR,  1959). 

The  positions  of  our  national  agencies  are 
firmly  grounded  In  Jewish  law,  theology,  and 
experience. 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the 
Bible  permitted  capital  punishment  for  a 
variety  of  offenses.  It  even  ^>ecified  the  four 
acceptable  means  of  execution.  But  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Bible  is  not  the 
totality  of  Torah,  of  God's  Instruction  to 
mankind;  it  Is  the  first  sacred  docvunent  in 
a  long  and  evolving  process  of  revelation 
which  continues  over  all  the  centuries,  as  we 
attempt  to  determine  and  to  act  in  terms  of 
God's  will. 

For  reasons  I  shall  enumerate  in  a  naoment. 
it  became  clear  early  in  this  evolutionary 
process  that  Biblical  law  regarding  capital 
punishment  was  not  consistent  with  the 
ideals  of  the  Jewish  community.  Since  Bib- 
lical law  could  not  be  openly  abrogated,  legal 
technicalities  had  to  be  Introduced  to  abro- 
gate It.  This  was  done.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  relevant  committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  my  colleague  Rabbi 
Israel  J.  Kazis,  of  Boston,  enumerated  se- 
quentially the  13  means  adopted  by  rabbinic 
scholars  to  make  capital  punishment  a  legal 
impossibility  within  the  Jewish  community. 
For  centuries,  local  Jewish  communities,  each 
of  them  an  Imperliun  In  imperlo,  autono- 
mous legal  authorities,  carried  on  full  Judi- 
cial, legislative,  and  executive  functions, 
with  no  single  case  of  capital  punishment 
being  recorded.  There  were  crimes  and  there 
were  criminals  and  there  were  courts  and 
there  were  Jails — but  legal  murder  was  never 
committed. 

This  accomplishment  resulted,  I  believe, 
from  three  religious  concepts  of  Judaism 
which  are  as  valid  today  as  they  have  been 
over  the  centuries,  and  which  compel  our 
commission  to  work  ceaselessly  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment  in  our  country. 

The  first  concept  revolves  around  the  word 
sanctity,  the  sanctity  of  life  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  every  human  life.  Every  man  is  a 
child  of  Ood,  not  just  law  abiding,  respect- 
able i>eople.  Every  man's  life  has  sanctity. 
The  logical  conclusion  would  appear  to  be 
that  society  cannot  arrogate  to  itself  the 
right  to  overrule  Divine  sanctity,  by  taking 
human  life. 

The  second  concept  follows  from  the  first. 
In  a  real  sense,  my  life  Is  not  my  own  to 
control  absolutely.  I  do  not  determine  its 
beginning  and  I  do  not  determine  Its  end. 
My  life  Is  God's  to  command;  it  is  bestowed 
by  Him  and  It  can  be  ended  only  by  Him. 
We  in  Judaism  do  not  believe  that  God  has 
delegated  this  responsibility  to  human  gov- 
ernments. 

The  third  concept  adds  a  different  dimen- 
sion to  our  consideration.  Judaism  has 
taught  for  centtirles  that  no  man  can  be 
beyond  redemption.  No  matter  how  sinful 
his  life,  no  matter  how  heinous  his  crimes, 
we  believe  that  a  man  can  be  deemed,  can 
become  a  pentinent,  can  be  restored  to  the 
way  of  life  demanded  by  Ood.  If  God  Is  al- 
ways prepared  to  welcome  the  pentinent  and 
to  forgive  sin — how  much  the  more  ao  mtist 
men  be  so  prepared  and  willing.  To  Inflict 
capital  punishment  Is  to  state  that  an  Indi- 
vidual is  beyond  redemption.    We  cannot  ac- 
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cept  this  doctrine  as  a  basis  for  any  hviman 
relationships. 

In  summary,  then,  Judaism  affirms  the 
sanctity  of  every  life,  the  sole  right  of  God 
to  bestow  life  and  to  take  it  back  again,  and 
the  availability  of  redemption  to  every  man 
at  all  times.  Consequently,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  oppose  capital  punishment. 

We  should  have  to  oppose  capital  punish- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  even  If  it  were  to  be 
demonstrated  that  the  maintenance  of  such 
ultimate  power  In  hiunan  hands  did  In  fact 
deter  substantial  ntimbera  of  people  from 
committing  serious  crimes.  However,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  deterrent  power 
has  never  been  proven  at  all,  that  there  has 
been  demonstrated  no  correlation  whatso- 
ever between  the  iise  of  capital  punishment 
and  the  control  of  major  crime — how  much 
the  more  so  must  we  deny  to  human  agency 
this  ultimate  power. 

Our  commission  would  mention  two  other 
aspects  of  this  problem  briefly,  for  they  con- 
cern us  deeply. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  apparent  over 
recent  decades  that  capital  punishment  has 
been  very  selectively  inflicted  In  America — on 
the  criminal  without  financial  resources  and 
most  especially  on  the  Negro  criminal  with- 
out financial  resoiu-ces.  This  very  committee 
of  the  Congress  reported,  back  In  the  69th 
Congress : 

"Almost  any  criminal  with  wealth  or  in- 
fluence can  escape  it,  but  the  ixjor  and 
friendless  convict,  without  means  or  power  to 
fight  his  case  from  court  to  court  or  to  exert 
pressure  upon  the  pardoning  executive,  is 
the  one  singled  out  as  a  sacrifice  to  what  is 
little  more  than  tradition." 

This  is  an  additional  reason  for  abolishing 
the  death  penalty  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  as  religiously- 
committed  people  who  see  nobility  of  spirit 
as  the  potential  of  man  created  in  the  Image 
of  Gcxl.  we  axe  deeply  unhappy  when  men 
regress  to  the  level  of  lower  animals  and  act 
out  the  primitive  vengeance  motive  in  oxir 
society.  We  believe  this  Is  the  true  reason 
for  the  existence  of  the  death  penalty — ven- 
geance. We  take  our  stand  with  the  genera- 
tions of  our  people  who  have  declared  ven- 
geance to  be  unworthy  of  man,  immoral, 
WTong. 

I  wish  with  all  my  heart,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  could  have 
been  the  pioneer  in  the  abolition  of  this 
barbaric,  obsolete  technique  of  punishment. 
At  the  very  least,  however,  we  should  catch 
up  with  the  13  States  which  have  already 
acted  to  bring  their  jurisdictions  to  a  higher 
level  of  hiiman  relationships  by  doing  away 
with  the  death  penalty.  I  trust  that  we  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  attain  this 
higher  level  at  this  session  of  tlie  Congress. 


The  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council 
of  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  17.  1965 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
May,  together  with  several  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  several  Members 
of  the  other  body.  I  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Coiisultative  Assembly  of  the 
Council  of  Europe.  It  was  a  most  inter- 
esting meeting. 

Paul  Belfont  has  written  an  interesting 
account  of  that  meeting.  His  article  was 
published  on  June  14  In  the  Baltimore 


Sun;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,  June   14, 
1965] 

Fl'LBRIGHT   &   Co.   AT   STRASBOURG 

(By  Paul  Belfont) 
Strasbourg. — The  Consultative  Assembly  of 
the  Council  of  Europe  has  concluded  its  17th 
regular  spring  session.  The  1965  meeting 
was  highlighted  by  the  active  participation  of 
a  strong  and  outspoken  American  delegation, 
led  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations    Committee,    Senator    J.    William 

PlTLBRIGHT. 

This  was  not  the  first  vUlt  of  American 
Congressmen  to  Strasbovirg,  but  coming  just 
a  few  days  after  the  Euiope-wide  anti- 
American  television  speech  of  General  de 
Gaulle  in  which  he  urged  keeping  "Europe 
for  the  Europeans  and  America  out  of  it."  it 
certainly  was  the  most  significant  visit. 

Eighteen  European  nations  are  members 
of  the  Council  of  Evu'ope,  including  the  Six 
of  the  European  Economic  Community  or 
Common  Market  and  the  Seven  of  EFTA.  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association.  Stras- 
bourg is  the  only  forum  where  the  Six  and 
the  Seven  can  meet  and  discuss  their  prob- 
lems within  the  framework  of  a  greater 
Europe. 

The  mayor  of  Strasbourg,  former  French 
Prime  Minister  Pierre  PflinHin,  was  elected 
for  the  third  consecutive  time  as  chairman 
of  the  Consultative  Assembly.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  determined  opponents  of  General 
de  Gaulle's  European  policy.  Strasbourg  is 
the  only  place  in  France  where  this  policy 
can  openly  be  criticized. 

The  chairinan  of  the  Committee  of  Minis- 
ters of  the  Coruicll  of  E^urope  is  the  Swiss 
Foreign  Minister  and  fornier  President  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation.  Priedrich  T. 
Whalen.  Strasbourg  is  the  only  forum  where 
the  views  of  neutral  Switzerland  can  be  pro- 
pounded to  a  common  meeting  of  representa- 
tives from  all  the  countries  of  E>uroi>e  and 
of  the  United  States. 

Strasbourg,  finally,  is  the  only  place  In 
Prance  where  American  spokesmen  wiVL  find 
a  highly  selected  and  representative  audience 
sympathetic  to  their  points  of  view  and 
responsive  to  their  ideas. 

All  this  means  that  the  importance  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  Is  ever  growing  and  that 
this  European  institution,  although  denied 
all  executive  power,  is  a  uniquely  useful 
forum. 

Senator  Fulbright  and  his  colleagoies  un- 
derstood this  and  made  fiall  \ise  of  their 
opportunity  to  speak  with  utter  frankness. 
Thus  the  debates  of  the  Consultative  As- 
sembly, usually  confined  to  the  E^iropeans, 
turned  into  a  full  exchange  of  views  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe  on  all  subjects 
relevant  to  true  western  solidarity  and 
cooperation. 

This  is  all  the  more  significant  as  each  of 
the  three  partners  in  this  bpoad  discussion — 
the  EEC  of  the  Six.  EFTA  of  the  Seven,  and 
the  United  States — was  and  still  is  under 
severe  stress,  though  for  different  reasons. 

The  EEC  is  under  stress  because  Chancellor 
Brhard  shows  an  ever  greater  reluctance  to 
follow  his  predecessor's  role  as  stalking  horse 
for  General  de  Gaulle.  This  in  turn  encour- 
ages the  other  members  of  the  community, 
the  Netherlands.  Belgium,  Italy.  Luxem- 
bourg, to  greater  independence. 

The  United  States  is  under  stress  because 
of  de  Gaville'8  increasing  hostility  toward 
President  Johnson's  action  in  Vietnam  and 
in  Santo  Domingo. 

The  EFTA  Is  under  stress  because  of  the 
15-percent  surcharge  Imposed  on  imports  by 
the  new  labor  government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  shortly  after  its  aocession  to  ix>wer. 


without  consulting  or  even  Informing  fellow 
members  In  the  association.  The  recent  re- 
duction to  10  percent  does  not  wholly  ease 
the  original  sting. 

But  the  history  of  this  EFTA  crisis  does 
demonstrate  one  of  the  basic  realities  o: 
contemporary  Europe  and  at  a  time  when 
seasoned  American  observers  were  on  the 
scene  for  ringside  seats,  as  it  were. 

Under  pressure  of  its  partners,  Britain 
leader  and  indeed  inventor  of  EFTA,  backed 
away  at  least  in  part  from  a  decision  taker, 
only  3  months  earlier.  It  is  all  but  unthink- 
able that  General  de  Gatille's  France,  leader 
of  the  Common  Market,  would  under  similar 
pressure  from  her  partners  In  EEC  have 
taken  the  same  humiliating  step.  E>e  Gaulle 
would  have  remained  calmly  adamant,  even 
at  the  risk  of  wrecking  the  Etu-opean  Eco- 
nomic Community. 

The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  Prance's 
partners  in  the  Common  Market  have  ac- 
cepted, if  somewhat  grumblingly  here  and 
there,  the  tinquestloned  leadership  of  De 
Gaulle.  What  Paris  says  may  be  formally 
discussed:  it  stiU  remains  basically  a  man- 
date and  De  Gaulle  never  hesitates  to  us*- 
the  big  stick.  This  is  so  because  the  other 
partners  need  Prance  to  counterbalanc--' 
Germany's  growing  power.  Someday  thev 
may  ttirn  toward  Germany  to  counteraci 
France's  growing  hegemony,  but  not  now. 

Ont  he  other  hand,  the  EFTA  Seven  ac- 
cept Britain's  leadership  only  to  a  degree 
If  they  are  dissatisfied,  their  pressure  i.; 
strong  enough  to  swing  the  United  Kingdom 
their  way.  The  Six  need  France  more  than 
France  needs  them  but  Great  Britain  needs 
the  Seven  more  than  they  need  her.  Fo.- 
Britain  the  EFTA  partners  certify  her 
European  p>ower  challenging  France's  leader- 
ship. Not  that  the  British  membership  is 
unimportant  to  EFTA;  it  makes  EFTA  ?. 
major  grouping  in  European  Integration 
problems  and  more  so  in  worldwide  trade 
aspects;  the  Kennedy  round  at  the  GATT 
for  example. 

This  is  the  background  Senator  Fulbright 
was  briefed  upon  when  he  came  to  Stras- 
bourg and  it  turned  out  that  it  was  for  the 
other  Eiuopeans  and  for  America  a  blessinj 
in  disguise. 

Being  totally  uncommitted  in  the  recerit 
EFTA  crisis  the  Americans  could  count  i-n 
good  will  and  open  minds  from  all  the^e 
coimtrles  and  many  more.  When  Britain 
speaks.  It  speaks  always  with  a  view  toward 
its  partners  in  the  Commonwealth  and  these 
are  fully  sympathetic  with  President  John- 
son's policy  in  southeast  Asia.  Furthermore, 
De  Gaulle's  recent  anti-American  televisio:; 
speech  antagonized  all  European  countries — 
most  of  aU  Germany — whose  friendship  with 
America  is  the  paramount  line  of  their  policy. 
Thus,  the  very  open,  candid,  forcef'i; 
explanations  of  U.S.  policy  given  by  the 
American  Members  of  Congress  before  tiie 
representatives  of  18  European  governments 
and  parliaments  at  Strasbourg  fell  on  friend. y 
cars  and  may  well  mean  a  historical  turnirg 
point  for  the  Council  of  Europe,  and  even  fi  r 
the  future  of  European  integration. 

In  recent  years  the  tendency  among  im  .t 
delegates  to  the  Consultative  Assembly  w.  .s 
to  see  in  the  Council  of  Europe  a  mere  lobLy 
leading  to  the  Common  Market  at  Brussc:-. 
Those  who  favored  rigid  supranational  insti- 
tutions and  a  rigorous  centralization — their 
le.ader  was  the  Belgian  Prime  Minister  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Paul-Hci  ri 
Spaak — thus  played  the  game  of  the  Execv.- 
tive  Commission  of  the  EEC  which  tried  •  ' 
rule  not  only  the  Si.K,  but  Europe  as  a  who'.'^. 
But  the  response  to  Senator  Fulbrigh:  s 
statement  that  De  Gaulle's  proposal  to  nez-- 
tiate  the  reunification  of  Germany  with  t':.e 
Soviet  Union,  but  without  the  United  Stii.  - 
and  Britain,  was  most  unrealistic,  was  ' 
Strasbourg  overwhelmingly  favorable. 

As  for  the  U.S.  action  in  Vietnam,  Sano 
Domingo,  and  elsewhere,  there  will  undoub-- 
edly    be   criticism   by   many   Evuopean   p-^ii:- 
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ticians  and  many  European  papers.  But 
American  public  opinion  should  know  that 
the  true  fact,  with  few  exceptions.  Is  that 
Europe  sighs  with  relief  when  a  President 
of  the  United  States  takes  action  without 
looking  over  his  shoulder.  As  a  French 
Socialist  Minister  once  told  Winston  Church- 
ill, when  he  ordered  British  forces  to  disem- 
bark at  Athens  in  order  to  crush  a  Commu- 
nist coup:  "Go  ahead,  I  am  with  you;  and 
don't  pay  an  attention  if  I  orate  against 
you:  I  have  to,  to  get  reelected." 

The  American  interventions  during  these 
recent  discussions  of  the  Council  of  Evirope 
have  erased  the  rather  clumsy  approach  of 
George  Ball  In  1960  which  pushed  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan  into  hasty  negotiations 
with  the  Common  Market  and  ended  in 
disaster  with  De  Gaulle's  veto.  Now  comes 
the  time  of  the  true  way  to  European  inte- 
gration: a  Europe  united  in  its  diversities, 
a  federation  of  sovereign  states,  in  imin- 
hibited  partnership  with  the  United  States 
of  America. 


Southwestern  Pennsylvania  on  the  Move 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PEKNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10, 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Regional  Industrial  E>evelopment  Coip.. 
of  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  economic  growth  of  nine 
counties  in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  to 
another  chapter  in  its  story  of  "South- 
western Pennsylvania  on  the  Move": 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania  on  the  Move 
industrial  park 

In  order  to  further  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Pittsburgh  area,  the  Regional 
Industrial  Development  Corp.  secured  witli 
the  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Allegheny  County  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  O'Hara  Township  located  a  short  dis- 
tance northeast  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgli. 
This  land  is  now  under  development  as  the 
RIDC  Allegheny  County  Industrial  Park. 

The  park  is  extremely  well  located  in  re- 
.=pect  to  rapidly  developing  expressway  pat- 
terns. There  will  soon  be  an  interchange  of 
ilie  Allegheny  Valley  Expressway  on  the  prop- 
erty to  provide  quick  access  to  downtown 
Pittsburgh  8  miles  to  the  southwest,  and  the 
.\llegheny  Valley  interchange  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike  approximately  4  miles 
away.  The  Alleglieny  Valley  Expressway  will 
loUow  the  Allegheny  River  in  a  northeastern 
direction  and  link  the  Pittsburgh  region  witli 
the  Keystone  Shortway— an  entirely  new  part 
of  the  Interstate  System  crossing  Penn- 
sylvania in  an  east-west  direction. 

The  RIDC-AUegheny  County  Industrial 
Park  is  a  well-planned  open  space  indu.strial 
park  designed  to  provide  valuable  benefits  for 
new  and  expanding  manufacturing  and  serv- 
ice industries.  With  excellent  residential 
areas  close  by  it  will  also  attract  the  interest 
of  companies  seeking  research  facility  loca- 
tions. It  wlU  offer  an  attractive  and  eco- 
nomic environment  with  compatible  neigh- 
bors, long-term  values,  and  an  all-inclusive 
service  which  avoids  sit©  development,  zon- 
ing, utility,  access  and  other  related  prob- 
lems. 


As  i)art  of  the  development  plan  RIDC  Is 
prepared  to  provide  a  time  and  money  saving 
site  and  building  "ptackage"  consisting  of  a 
custom  tailored  design,  quality  construction 
and  a  wide  choice  of  attractive  and  liberal 
financing  plans. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  metropolitan 
area  this  planned  industrial  park  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  essential  framework  for 
harnessing  of  physical  facilities  so  vital  for 
economic  growth  and  stability.  It  is  the 
community's  way  of  demonstrating,  in  a  most 
tangible  form,  its  strong  interest  and  assis- 
tance in  aiding  the  growth  of  both  new  and 
expanding  companies. 

RIDC  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  provide 
specific  Information  on  this  park  or  others 
located  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 
VITAL   location   factors 

Markets:  From  the  standpoint  of  close 
relation  to  industrial  markets  and  major 
population  centers,  the  southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania region  enjoys  tremendous  advan- 
tages. Within  a  500-mlle  radius  are  15  of 
the  top  20  Industrial  markets  of  the  country, 
representing  almost  75  percent  of  the  total 
industrial  buying  power.  Within  this  same 
sphere  on  infiuence  lives  more  than  half  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  with  high 
income  levels  and  purchasing  power.  For 
the  industrial  manufacturer,  or  the  producer 
of  consumer  goods,  this  is  indeed  a  strategic 
location. 

Labor;  With  its  long  history  as  one  of  the 
Industrial  centers  of  the  country  south- 
western Pennsylvania  has  £in  abundant  labor 
supply,  readily  adaptable  and  trainable  to 
the  requirements  of  new  industries.  Increas- 
ing emphasis  on  vocational  and  technical 
schools,  plus  the  joint  efforts  of  Industry. 
State  government  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  development  of  retraining  pro- 
grams, assures  a  steadily  increasing  number 
of  skilled  workers  to  meet  the  needs  of  new 
and  expanding  industry. 

Transportation:  Few  areas  in  the  entire 
country  enjoy  the  combination  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  which  serve  the  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  region.  It  is  a  hub  of  major 
east-west  rail  lines.  The  "port"  of  Pitts- 
burgh at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  River  connects 
with  the  vast  inland  waterways  system  all 
the  way  to  New  Orleans.  A  complex  of 
modern  highways  and  turnpikes  provides 
swift  movement  of  goods  and  people.  The 
Greater  Pittsburgh  Airport  is  one  of  the 
country's  busiest  air  terminals.  In  varietv. 
accessibility  and  capacity — this  is  transpor- 
tation to  meet  every  :ieed. 

Utilities:  For  every  conceivable  industrial 
or  commercial  need,  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  electric  power,  natural  gas.  oil  and 
coal  readily  available  throughout  this  area. 
Development  of  EHV  (extra  high  voltage) 
transmission  lines  carrying  power  at  500.000 
volts  and  new  techniques  of  underground 
storage  of  gas  means  unlimited  reserves  in 
these  major  energy  sources.  The  extensive 
flood  control  program  has  not  only  provided 
a  safety  factor,  but  has  served  to  stabilize 
the  tremendous  \-olume  of  water  essential 
to  expanding  industry  and  to  increased  pri- 
vate u^e. 

Education:  From  the  broad  base  of  excel- 
lent public  and  private  schools  and  Junior 
colleges,  the  opportunities  for  the  highest 
levels  of  learning  have  expanded  steadily  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania.  The  Universitv 
of  Pittsburgh,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Duquesne  University,  and  other  fine 
institutions  in  the  region  offer  a  wide  variety 
of  undergraduate  courses.  Professional  and 
graduate  schools,  with  access  to  both  public 
and  private  research  faciUtles,  place  this  area 
la  the  forefront  of  educational  centers. 


Death  of  RepresentatiTe  Ann  T.  ODonnell 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF   WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  17.  1965 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President. 
some  individuals  accomplish  a  great  deal 
in  a  very  short  time. 

One  such  was  Representative  Ann  T. 
O'Donnell  who.  until  a  few  days  ago  rep- 
resented our  37th  legislative  district  in 
the  Washington  State  Legislature.  Un- 
til cancer  cut  short  her  productive 
career. 

This  was  my  old  district,  the  one  I  rep- 
resented in  the  legislature  In  the  session 
of  1933,  both  regular  and  special. 

Mourn  and  miss  Ann  OT)onnell  we 
shall,  because  she  did  so  much  to  help  so 
many. 

Learning  of  her  loss,  nearly  all  with 
whom  she  had  worked  in  the  Washing- 
ton Legislature,  including  Governor 
Evans,  remembered  a  personal  kindness, 
a  singular  legislative  accomplishment,  or 
both,  which  Ann  had  done. 

But  none  described  her  career  and  our 
loss  better  than  did  Ed  Donohoe  in  his 
"Tilting  the  Windmill"  column  In  the 
Washington  Teamster  of  May  28. 

I  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate  that  this  column  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From    the  Washington   Teamster,   May  28, 
1965) 

Tilting  the  Windmill — To  Represent.*tu-e 
Ann  T.  O'Donnell:  Good  Night.  Sweet 
PRixcrss 

(By  Ed  Donohoe) 

If  ever  there  was  one  person  the  labor 
movement  could  ill  afford  to  lose  from  the 
present  political  scene,  that  person  must  be 
Representative  Ann  Teresa  O'Donnell,  Demo- 
crat from  the  37th  legislative  district  who 
fell  to  the  ravages  of  cancer  last  Tuesday. 

Not  only  have  the  workingmen  and  women 
of  the  State  lost  a  champion  for  even  their 
miiuitest  causes,  but  on  the  larger  canvas 
of  life  we  have  lost  a  real,  honest-to-good- 
ness  worker  for  justice  tlirough  the  legisla- 
tive process.  It  will  ti^ke  many  a  season 
to  fill  the  gap  that  Ann  O'Donnell  leaves: 
and  it  is  our  frank  opinion  that  there  will 
never  again  be  .as  dedicated  and  conscientious 
a  lawmaker  like  her  from  either  sex. 

Miss  ODonnell  was  of  proud  but  humble 
birth.  Eajly  in  life  she  learned  that  there 
is  no  easy  way  to  get  ahead.  She  received 
a  fine  education  all  of  her  own  and  her  par- 
ents' doing.  She  took  to  politics  like  a  duck 
to  water  simply  because  it  was  tlae  only  way 
open  lor  her  to  impress  lier  ideas  on  the 
society  around  her. 

That  she  was  labor's  friend  was  a  far- 
gone  conclusion.  Not  only  did  she  hall 
from  a  district  of  working  folks,  but  all  her 
6\Tnpathies  laid  with  the  problems  of  the 
underprivileged  and  what  could  be  done  to 
improve  their  lot.  She  was  a  happy  person, 
a  good  listener,  and  a  good  fighter  for  the 
rights  of  her  sex.  She  could  t.ake  a  rib  on 
this,  but  it  never  deterred  her  for  an  instant. 
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The  grueling  39th  session  ol  the  State  leg- 
islature was  too  much  for  Representative 
Ann  T.  CDonnell.  She  Inherited  the  Labor 
and  Industrial  Insurance  Committee  because 
It,  was  a  sure-fire  hot  potato  that  more  ex- 
perienced legislators  from  the  majority  party 
ducked.  Her  work  here  was  outstanding— 
a  legacy  to  the  legislative  process.  She 
helped  to  save  trial  by  jury  for  the  injured 
■workman. 

Yet  she  found  time  to  raise  funds  in 
Seattle  and  Olympla  for  Representative  Alan 
Thompson,  the  Castle  Rock  publisher,  who 
was  nearly  paralyzed  as  a  result  of  an  auto- 
mobile accident  midway  in  the  session,  and 
whose  family  was  saddled  with  astronomic 
hospital  and  doctor  bills. 

It  may  seem  like  a  small  Incident,  yet  it 
really  tells  what  kind  of  person  Ann  O'Don- 
nell  was  •  •  •  her  cup  overflowed  with 
ChilBtlan  charity  for  her  fellow  man;  her 
loyalty  to  the  party  as  an  instrument  for 
doing  good  was  never  to  be  questioned;  and 
Miss  O'Donnell  showed  that  she  could  be  a 
leader  simply  by  asking  the  question  of  who 
wanted  to  be  led  and  for  what  cause. 

Her  name  is  on  many  pieces  of  meaningful, 
social  reform  legislation  as  a  four-session 
lawmaker.  But  the  force  of  her  ch£iracter  as 
an  honest  political  leader  was  of  far  greater 
impact.  She  was  no  ordinary  woman,  no 
shrinking  violet,  no  doll  to  be  seen  but  never 
heard. 

Her  passing  to  her  many  friends  in  the 
Teamsters  Union  is  remindful  of  the  tragedy 
that  befell  a  Shakesperean  hero  who  was  also 
young,  a  leader,  and  a  victim  of  bad  luck. 
We  take  license  with  the  immortal  bard  to 
tell  of  our  own  sorrow  for  Representative  Ann 
T.  O'Donnell  in  these  words : 

"Now  cracks  a  noble  heart. 
Good  night,  sweet  (princess) 
And  flights  of  angels  sing 
thee  to  thy  rest!" 


Wisconsin  Democrats'  and  Republicans' 
Views  on  Vietnam :  Use  the  United  Na- 
tions; or  "More  Significant  Targets 
North  Vietnam 


in 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16. 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wiscon- 
sin's Democrats  and  Republicans  con- 
tinue the  debate  on  our  policy  in  south- 
eastern Asia. 

This  week  the  Wisconsin  State  Demo- 
cratic convention,  assembled  at  Green 
Bay.  adopted  the  following  resolution  on 
foreign  affairs,  stressing  the  need  for  a 
United  Nations  presence  in  southeast 
Asia: 

International  trouble  spots  such  as  Viet- 
nam represent  complex  problems  that  are 
not  only  military,  but  social,  politictd,  and 
economic  as  well.  American  policy  must  re- 
flect an  adequate  balance  between  the  basic 
tenents  of  international  diplomacy :  The  con- 
stant readiness  to  negotiate;  the  wise  and 
prudent  use  of  power;  and  the  willingness  to 
employ  economic  strength  to  help  construct 
stable  societies. 


It  Is  our  fervent  hope  that  peace  in  south- 
east Asia  can  be  secured  by  completely  un- 
conditional negotiations  about  Vietnam  with 
all  actual  parties  to  the  conflict  and  we  en- 
dorse efforts  of  the  Johnson  administration 
directed   to   this   end.     We   virge    that   the 


United  Nations  be  enlisted  in  thi4  cause,  and 
we  ask  that  the  United  Nations  be  called 
upon  to  provide  a  presence  in  so\itheast  Asia, 
in  order  to  pacify  the  area,  conduct  free  elec- 
tions, and  sponsor  Its  economic  development. 

To  further  consolidate  the  peoples  of  the 
free  world,  we  urge  the  further  lowerlijg  of 
tariff  barriers,  and  the  continuance  of  for- 
eign aid  where  It  contributes  to  economic 
and  political  advancement  of  developing  peo- 
ples. We  applaud  the  Peace  Corps  success 
as  a  people-to-people  program  of  interna- 
tional understanding. 

If  we  and  the  world  are  to  find  a  peaceful 
and  secure  future,  we  must  seek  it  in  part- 
nership with  other  nations.  We  must 
strengthen  our  regional  alliances  and  adopt 
tliem  to  changing  needs. 

We  continue  our  vigorous  support  of  the 
United  Nations  as  mankind's  greatest  hope 
for  peace. 

There  follows  excerpts  from  my  re- 
marks on  foreign  affairs  delivered  to  the 
Wisconsin  State  Democratic  convention 
on  July  12: 

Abroad,  we  face  a  troubled  world.  We  have 
moved  to  meet  the  challenge,  "nirough  food 
for  peace,  we  are  marshaling  our  most  ef- 
ficient industry — farming — to  move  toward  a 
world  in  which  no  child  will  go  to  sleep  at 
night  crying  with  hunger.  With  our  Peace 
Corps,  thousands  of  yoimg  Americans  are 
fighting  hopelessness  and  poverty  in  the 
greatest  adventure  of  the  age.  Our  defenses 
are  stronger  than  ever,  but  with  the  test  ban 
treaty  we  have  shown  our  determination  to 
reduce  the  chance  of  an  atomic  war  which 
would  make  our  earth  as  lifeless  as  the  moon , 
But  violence  and  turmoil  still  erupt  in  far- 
off  places,  bringing  strange  names  into  the 
headlines  of  our  hometown  papers. 

This  is  a  world  that  we  Americans  of  the 
1960'6  did  not  create.  We  are  the  inheritors 
of  the  legacy  of  the  past. 

In  the  two  current  hotspots,  wc  struggle 
not  only  against  Commvmists  but  against 
deep-rooted  causes  of  conflict  and  ingrained 
suspicions  of  our  motives  and  purposes. 

In  Vietnam,  the  fighting  has  been  going  on 
intermittently  for  a  quarter  century.  The 
French  attempted  to  hold  on  to  their  colonial 
empire  in  French  Indochina  aft«r  World  War 
II.  After  they  lost  and  Vietnam  became  half 
Communist,  a  succession  of  Saigon  govern- 
ments has  failed  to  achieve  real  social  reform 
or  to  create  anything  like  a  govermnent  of. 
by,  and  for  the  people.  Thus  we,  the  United 
States,  find  ourselves  a  Western  nation 
largely  going  it  alone  in  Asia, 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  memory  is 
strong  of  otir  occupation  of  the  country  with 
Marines  from  1916  to  1924.  The  bloody  Tru- 
Jlllo  dictatorship  worked  its  will  for  years 
with  little  opposition  from  the  United  States. 
When  the  constitutional  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment of  President  Bosch  was  overthrown 
by  a  military  coup  in  September  1963.  we  at 
first  took  no  action  and  then  recognized  the 
dictators. 

Now  we  have  again  sent  our  troops  into  the 
Caribbean. 

The  results  of  our  actions  in  Vietiiam  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  illustrate  the  limi- 
tations on  oiu-  power  as  a  .single  nation  to 
create  a  world  in  which  all  iiifn  may  pros- 
per in  peace  and  freedom.         I 

Recognition  of  these  linulLitions- -that 
even  the  world's  most  powerful  natioii  can- 
not do  everything  everywhere  -  is  not  isola- 
tionism, as  the  Goldwateritcs  would  have 
you  believe. 

We  Democrats  in  the  Midwest  fought  the 
old  isolationism  of  the  1930s  We  came  out 
strong  against  the  notion  that  America 
should  do  nothing,  though  the  civilized 
world  might  be  collapsing  around  tis. 

Now  In  the  1960's  let  us  never  adopt  the 
idea  that  America  should  do  er\eiythlng.  all 
by  itself,  in  a  new  i.solationi.sm 

The  internationalism  of  the   1960s  must 


be  based  not  on  Isolated,  individual  actions 
in  international  politics,  but  on  concerted 
actions  of  coalitions  of  free  nations. 

We  must  rehabilitate  the  United  Nations 
by  settling  the  assessments  question,  and 
put  it  back  on  its  feet.  We  must  strengthen 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  We 
must  use  them  for  peacekeeping,  for  con- 
ducting free  elections,  for  sponsoring  eco- 
nomic aid,  wherever  we  can — and  that  in- 
cludes Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
We  must  invoke  them  not  as  a  last  resort, 
but  from  the  first  and  as  a  matter  of  xisual 
policy. 

It  is  the  Goldwaterite  viewpoint  that  con- 
tends that  the  American  people  and  their 
representatives  have  no  right  to  debate  the 
great  issues  of  foreign  policy,  that  debate 
weakens  ovir  country's  position. 

Thomas  Jefferson  defined  us  Democrats  as 
"those  who  identify  themselves  with  the  peo- 
ple, have  confidence  in  them,  cherish,  and 
consider  them  as  most  honest  and  safe." 

Well,  we  are  the  Democrats.  And  since  we 
have  confidence  In  the  people,  public  debate 
can  only  strengthen  our  policy  in  its  com- 
mon sense  and  breadth  of  supjiort. 

I'm  proud,  therefore,  that  Democrats  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  have  been  asking 
the  important  questions  about  our  foreign 
policies  and  exploring,  constructively,  the 
alternatives  that  may  be  available. 

Building  world  peace  in  freedom  resem- 
bles building  the  Great  Society  at  home.  It 
takes  the  contributions  and  efforts  of  many 
men  and  nations  working  together,  each  with 
the  same  goal,  each  contributing  his  special 
talents  and  his  wisdom  on  how  the  goal  may 
be  achieved.  That  is  the  America  we  love 
the  America  that  in  Abraham  Lincoln'.-^ 
thrilling  phrase,  can  be  "not  the  terror  of  tht 
v;orld.  but  the  encourager  of  the  world." 

Yesterday,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin IMr.  Laird],  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Republican  conference  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  issued  a  foimal  state- 
ment on  Vietnam  policy  in  which  he  said : 

We  may  be  dangerously  close  to  endinp 
any  Republican  support  of  our  present  Viet- 
nam   policy. 

James  Reston.  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  June  16,  1965,  described  the  statement 
as  follows : 

In  a  formal  statement,  he  has  criticized 
the  administration  for  seeking  a  negotiated 
settlement,  for  failing  to  aim  at  tota". 
victory  in  Vietnam,  and  for  using  large 
numbers  of  American  troops  for  limited  end: 
rather  than  using  the  bombers  against  mili- 
tary targets  around  Haiphong. 

If  our  objective  is  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment," Representative  Laird  says,  "it  Is  tim<- 
to  use  other  means  than  the  needless  sacrifice 
of  American  lives  to  attain  that  objective 
Once  American  troops  are  committed  in  ar.;. 
situation,  a  top  priority  objective  must  he  i- 
take  those  steps  necessary  to  protect  Amcv- 
ican  lives  and  minimize  the  number  oi 
casualties. 

One  such  step,  already  long  overdue,  i.s  u^ 
retarget  our  bombing  raids  on  more  signifi- 
cant targets  in  North  Vietnam." 

Representative  Laird  does  not  explain  hov. 
we  axe  going  to  achieve  his  dual  objectives  <>• 
limiting  American  casualties  and  "drlvini: 
the  Communists  out  of  South  Vietnam."  bir 
since  there  is  a  lot  of  support  for  this  polic;. 
at  the  Pentagon,  and  he  is  addressing  a  clever 
poltical  argument  to  a  very  political  Presi- 
dent, his  case  is  worth  analysis. 

It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  only 
trouble  with  otir  bombing  campaign  is  tha' 
there  has  not  been  enough  of  It,  that  it  wiK 
'protect  American  lives"  if  only  we  bomb  th.- 
populous  supply  areas  in  the  north  withli 
the  range  of  the  North  Vietnamese  fighting- 
aircraft. 
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President  Johnson  is  staying  away  from 
these  precisely  because  he  believes  raiding 
Haiphong  and  Hanoi  will  kill  a  lot  of  civil- 
ians, produce  a  major  Invasion  of  the  south 
by  North  Vietnamese  forces  and  thus  tip  the 
power  balance  against  the  Americans  as  well 
as  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  issue  is  worth  debating. 


Dangerons  Information  Gap 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  17,  1965 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  very 
timely  address  before  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Young  Republicans,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Morton] 
charged  that  "deep  and  dangerous  in- 
foi-mation  gaps  exist  between  the  White 
House  and  the  American  people."  He 
■^aid  that  this  crisis  stems  from  "a  stifling 
propaganda  campaign  now  in  progress, 
directed  by  a  staff  of  himdreds  of  Madi- 
.son  Avenue  types  operating  out  of  execu- 
tive agencies  in  Washington." 

The  gentlemen  from  Maryland  cited 
reports  ttiat  Castro-inspired  revolution 
could  break  out  any  day  in  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  and  Guatemala  and  asked: 

How  many  of  you  h.nve  heard  one  word 
fbout  Cuban  agents  said  to  be  operating  in 
Puerto  Rico?  Is  is  true  that  respected  and 
well  known  reporters  have  written  of  the 
destruction  of  millions  of  dollars  of  Ameri- 
'  an-owned  property  in  Puerto  Rico,  only  to 
nave  these  reports  suppressed  before  puta- 
.ication? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  all  Members 
of  this  body  will  be  Interested  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Marj'land 
■nd  under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
rxcerpts  of  those  remaiics  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Congressman  Mohton's  remarks  fol- 
lows: 

KxcERPTs      From      CoNcnrssMAN      Mortons 
Speech 

A  TV^  news  broadcast  yesterday  morning 
made  up  my  mind  to  deal  tonight  with 
:  Teign  policy,  a  subject  that  is  much  talkea 
.round   and  much  misunderstood. 

I  watched  a  transatlantic  int-erview  con- 
liucted  over  Comsat's  satellite  in  whicli  Vice 
President   Humphrey    was   answering   ques- 

ons  posed  by  a  group  of  European  students. 
Pesponding  to  one  quc.tlon  r.bout  U.S.  diffi- 

ulties  in  world  .tffairs,  the  Vice  President 
:;ad  this  comment,  "Well,  we're  still  a  very 

ning  nation  with  little  evperience  in  fur- 
'  :zn  relations." 

Of  course,  the  dfle^-.f^.s  and  alternates  tf> 
•iiis  convention  understand  the  impulses  of 

luth  and  recognize  the  dangers  of  inexpe- 
rience.    But  it  strikes  us  as  ridiculous  when 

he  Vice  President  of  the  most  powerful 
::ation  on  earth  takes  the  out  of  "America 
:^  so  young"  when  faced  with  a  probing  ques- 

■  ion  about  our  country's  foreign  policy. 

Political    and    government    leaders    have 

•'-.ed  this  tactic   ever   since  our  Nation   was 

'Unded.    particularly    when    the    policy    in 

uestlon  was   under  heavy  fire.    On  other 

■  ccasions  the  reason  has  been  lack  of  infor- 
:iiatlon. 

In  the  cast  of  the  Vice  President's  recent 
iitervlew,  I  am  Inclined  to  believe  it  was  lack 


of  information.  Everybody  knows  that  Lyn- 
don keeps  all  his  facts  under  his  10-gallon 
hat. 

In  these  days  of  crucial  decislotunaking 
in  U.S.  foreign  policy.  In  these  days  of  ever 
Increasing  commitments  of  men  and  women 
in  the  struggle  for  freedom  In  Vietnam,  In 
the  Dominican  Republic,  in  these  days  of  a 
critical  breakdown  In  our  free  world  al- 
liances, the  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress have  the  right,  and  the  need,  to  know 
all  the  facts. 

Americans  do  not  want  to  be  coddled.  Vic- 
tory was  never  achieved  by  men  on  a  diet  of 
sugar-coated  pills.  There  is  nothing  in  ovir 
history  to  suggest  that  we  are  afraid  to  face 
the  truth.  The  responsibility  of  leadership 
is  to  inform  the  people,  not  to  shelter  them. 

But  how  many  Americans  know  what  is 
really  at  stake  in  South  Vietnam?  Are  we 
being  told  what  ovu-  short-  and  long-range 
objectives  in  that  far-ofif  battlefield  really 
are?  How  can  we  be  resolute,  and  firm,  and 
united  in  the  face  of  confiicting  reports,  pre- 
dictions and  explanations  which  have  fol- 
lowed each  on-site  inspection  tour? 

What  are  Americans  to  think  of  our  policy- 
making apparatus  when  a  State  Department 
public  relations  man  announces  we  are  now 
committing  U.S.  infantry  to  combat  duty  in 
Vietnam,  and  within  hours,  the  White  House, 
almost  apolegeticaJly.  says  this  has  been  our 
policy  for  months? 

We  have  had  enough  of  propaganda,  of 
conflicting  statements,  of  leaked  press  re- 
ports, of  last  minute  presidential  television 
commercials.  A  blank  check  commitment  is 
not  a  policy. 

We  want  to  know.  Where  are  our  allies? 
Where  is  the  U.N.?  Why  don't  we  use  South 
Vietnamese  guerrillas  and  paratroops  in 
North  Vietnam?  Are  our  bombing  raids  in 
the  north  intended  to  produce  maximum  re- 
sults, or  are  they  intended  to  silence  criticism 
of  what  has  been  called  a  no-win  policy? 

The  American  people  have  every  right  to 
be  asking  these  questions,  and  every  right  to 
expect  that  our  strategy  for  success,  if  there 
is  one.  will  be  revealed  to  them. 

In  the  continuing  war  against  freedom 
carried  out  by  Castro  from  his  island  fortress 
of  communism,  so  near  to  us  this  evening, 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  our 
Latin  American  friends  are  coming  under 
more  dangerous  and  insidious  attack.  No 
one  doubts  the  degree  of  involvement  of 
Castro  agents  in  the  present  subversion  of 
law  and  order  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
As  disastrous  as  that  situation  may  yet  be- 
come. :•}■(■  we  being  fully  apprifsed  of  other 
target?  lor  Communist  takeover? 

Reports  persist  that  Castro-inspired  rev- 
olutions cotild  break  out  any  day  in  Vene- 
zuela, in  Colombia,  in  Guatemala.  But  how 
many  of  you  have  heard  one  word  ataoxit 
Cub.ui  agents  operating  in  Puerto  Rico,  an 
area  almost  as  much  a  part  of  the  United 
States  as  Florida'' 

Is  it  true  that  sever.il  respected  and  well- 
known  reporters  have  written  of  recent  de- 
struction of  millions  of  dollars  in  American- 
owned  property  in  Puerto  Rico,  only  to  have 
these  reports  suppressed  before  their  pub- 
lication'' 

To  what  extent  might  Puerto  Rico,  vir- 
tually a  U.S.  port  of  entry,  serve  as  a  funnel 
for  traffic  in  Chinese  Communist  dope  pro- 
duction sent  by  way  of  Cuba?  These  ques- 
tions are  valid  and  vital,  and  the  American 
people  have  the  right  to  know  if  such  dangers 
actually  exist. 

Congress,  too.  has  the  right  and  the  need 
to  know  the  full  implications  of  America's 
commitments  abroad  and  the  full  extent  of 
Communist  subversion  close  to  home.  But 
Congress,  under  the  Great  Society  has  become 
more  of  a  rubber  stamp  for  White  Hou.se 
edicts  thRn  the  checks-and-balances  force  it 
once  was. 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  Congress  faces 
today  in  providing  any  kind  of  meaningful 


discussion  and  leadership  in  foreign  policy 
is,  very  frankly,  the  lack  of  facts,  the  dearth 
of  full  and  complete  information  about  the 
activities  of  our  own  CSovernment. 

Even  though  the  Congress  must  vote  the 
money  to  carry  on  our  foreign  policy.  Con- 
gress does  not  have  the  full  story  and,  I 
must  admit,  we  have  not  shown  much  dispo- 
sition to  get  the  full  story  either. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Vietnam, 
Laos,  Cambodia,  Thailand,  Indonesia,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  southeast  Asia  problem. 
In  Vietnam  alone,  we  have  lost  more  than 
400  in  American  dead,  and  are  spending  tax- 
payers' money  at  the  rate  of  several  million 
dollars  a  day.  Yet,  Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
the  Congress  has  not  investigated  this  prob- 
lem in  depth. 

How  many  of  you  well-informed  young 
Americans  are  aware  that  less  than  1  year 
ago  our  Go%'ernment  was  actually  training 
Indonesian  paratroops  and  guerrilla  officers, 
right  here  in  the  United  States;  yes,  training 
the  same  troops  who  are  today  actively 
attempting  to  subvert  the  free  Government 
of  Malaysia?  The  full  story  of  our  long  mis- 
used aid  program  to  Indonesia  is  stlH 
stamped  "secret." 

Congress  can  play  an  important  role,  when 
it  conscientiously  undertakes  to  do  so.  In 
cre.iting  responsible  and  factual  public  dls- 
cu.=^sion  of  foreign  policy  issues,  and  In  de- 
veloping the  strong  national  consensus  that 
can  be  so  effective  on  major  issues.  But  It 
cannot  play  this  role  if  it  abandons  the  quest 
fur  f.icts,  and  holds  even  its  one-sided  hear- 
ings in  secret  session. 

This  process  cuts  off  a  vital  channel  of 
national  guidance  and  encourages  the  devel- 
opment of  the  kind  of  inilnformed  extremism 
and  distrust  that  all  thinking  Americans 
must  deplore. 

Deep  and  dangerous  information  gaps 
exist  today  between  the  White  House  and 
the  American  people  and  their  Congress.  Re- 
ports abound  from  abroad  that  our  Voice 
of  America  doesn't  tell  the  whole  story  about 
U.S.  involvement  overseas  or  about  some  of 
our  nagging  problems  here  at  home. 

I  maintain  that  a  far  more  stifling  propa- 
ganda campaign  is  now  in  progress,  directed 
by  a  staff  of  hundreds  of  Madison  Avenue 
types  operating  out  of  executive  agencies  in 
Washington.  And.  in  the  long  run,  the  dam- 
age their  unopposed  and  often  unquestioned 
campaigns  can  do  to  otir  national  objectives 
will  be  far  greater  than  any  problems  we 
might  have  had  in  our  informtalon  ser\'lces 
in  past  years. 

Congress  cannot  function  as  the  eyes  and 
cars  of  the  people  if  the  facts  are  concealed, 
or  admitted  only  under  pressure  and  after 
the  policies,  for  better  or  worse,  are  deter- 
mined. Where  the  country  is  uninformed, 
uncertain,  and  undecided,  weapons  alone  will 
not  turn  the  tide. 

.Americans  want  to  knew  the  truth,  bitter 
though  it  may  someimies  be.  I  know  of  no 
example  in  our  Nat  ion  s  past  which  would 
indicate  that  Americans  are  unwilling  to 
make  whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary  to 
protect  our  welfare  or  sectirity. 

But  this  spirit  can  only  be  nourished  by 
support  of  the  public's  right  to  know  and 
by  reject  inn  of  any  theory  that  our  fate  must 
be  surrendered  to  some  all -wise  bureaucrat* 
in  Washington  who  will  decide  evervthlng 
for  us. 

You  Young  Republicans  can  be  of  tremen- 
dous help  in  seeing  that  the  right  and  the 
need  to  know  are  given  the  American  people. 
Help  us  to  return  a  Republican  Congress  In 
1966. 

We  are  terribly  undermanned  and  under- 
staffed in  Washington  these  days.  And  we 
need,  and  I  believe  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  needs,  more  Republicans 
in  Washington. 

I  mean  all  Republicans,  neanderthal,  con- 
servative, moderate,  liberal,  and  fusion.  To 
fail  to  support  any  Republican,  in  any  city 
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The  grueling  39th  session  of  the  State  leg- 
lslat\ire  was  too  much  for  Representative 
Ann  T.  CDonnell.  She  inherited  the  Labor 
and  Industrial  Insxirance  Committee  because 
it  was  a  Bure-flre  hot  potato  that  more  ex- 
perienced legislators  from  the  majority  party 
ducked.  Her  work  here  was  outstanding — 
a  legacy  to  the  legislative  process.  She 
helped  to  save  trial  by  jury  for  the  injured 
workman. 

Yet  she  found  time  to  raise  funds  in 
Seattle  and  Olympia  for  Representative  Alan 
Thompson,  the  Castle  Rock  publisher,  who 
was  nearly  paralyzed  as  a  result  of  an  auto- 
mobile accident  midway  in  the  session,  and 
whoee  family  was  saddled  with  astronomic 
hospital  and  doctor  bills. 

It  may  seem  like  a  small  Incident,  yet  it 
really  tells  what  kind  of  person  Ann  O'Don- 
nell  was  •  •  •  her  cup  overflowed  with 
Christian  charity  for  her  fellow  man;  her 
loyalty  to  the  party  as  an  Instrument  for 
doing  good  was  never  to  be  questioned;  and 
Miss  O'Donnell  showed  that  she  coxxld  be  a 
leader  simply  by  asking  the  question  of  who 
wanted  to  be  led  and  for  what  cause. 

Her  name  Is  on  many  pieces  of  meaningful, 
social  reform  legislation  as  a  four-session 
lawmaker.  But  the  force  of  her  character  as 
an  honest  political  leader  was  of  far  greater 
Impact.     She    was    no    ordinary    woman,    no 

shrinking  violet,  no  doll  to  be  seen  but  never 
heard. 

Her  passing  to  her  many  friends  In  the 
Teamsters  Union  is  remindful  of  the  tragedy 
that  befell  a  Shakesperean  hero  who  was  also 
young,  a  leader,  and  a  victim  of  bad  luck. 
We  take  license  with  the  immortal  bard  to 
tell  of  our  own  sorrow  for  Representative  Ann 
T.  O'Donnell  in  these  words: 

"Now  cracks  a  noble  heart. 
Good  night,   sweet   (princess). 
And  flights  of  angels  sing 
thee  to  thy  rest!" 


Wisconsin  Democrats'  and  Republicans' 
Views  on  Vietnam:  Use  the  United  Na- 
Bons ;  or  "More  Significant  Targets"  in 
North  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  16, 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wiscon- 
sin's Democrats  and  Republicans  con- 
tinue the  debate  on  our  policy  In  south- 
eastern Asia. 

This  week  the  Wisconsin  State  Demo- 
cratic convention,  assembled  at  Green 
Bay,  adopted  the  following  resolution  on 
foreign  affairs,  stressing  the  need  for  a 
United  Nations  presence  In  southeast 
Asia: 

International  trouble  spots  sxich  as  Viet- 
nam represent  complex  problems'  that  are 
not  only  military,  but  social,  political,  and 
economic  as  well.  American  policy  must  re- 
flect an  adequate  balance  between  the  basic 
tenents  of  international  diplomacy:  The  con- 
stant readiness  to  negotiate;  the  wise  and 
prudent  use  of  power;  and  the  willingness  to 
employ  economic  strength  to  help  construct 
stable  societies. 

It  Is  our  fervent  hope  that  peace  in  south- 
east Asia  can  be  secured  by  completely  un- 
conditional negotiations  about  Vietnam  with 
all  actual  parties  to  the  conflict  and  we  en- 
dorse efforts  of  the  Johnson  administration 
directed   to  this   end.     We  urge    that   the 


United  Nations  be  enlisted  in  this  cause,  and 
we  ask  that  the  United  Nations  be  called 
upon  to  provide  a  presence  in  southeast  Asia, 
in  order  to  pacify  the  area,  conduct  free  elec- 
tions, and  sponsor  Its  economic  dafvelopment. 

To  further  consolidate  the  peoples  of  the 
free  world,  we  urge  the  further  lowering  of 
tariff  barriers,  and  the  continuance  of  for- 
eign aid  where  It  contributes  to  economic 
and  political  advancement  of  developing  peo- 
ples. We  applaud  the  Peace  Corps  success 
as  a  people-to-fjeople  program  of  interna- 
tional understanding. 

If  we  and  the  world  are  to  find  a  peaceful 
and  secure  future,  we  must  seek  it  in  part- 
nership with  other  nations.  We  must 
strengthen  our  regional  alliances  and  adopt 
them  to  changing  needs. 

We  continue  our  vigorous  support  of  the 
United  Nations  as  mankind".?  greatest  hope 
for  peace. 

There  follows  excerpts  from  my  re- 
marks on  foreign  affairs  delivered  to  the 
Wisconsin  State  Democratic  convention 
on  July  12: 

Abroad,  we  face  a  troubled  world-  We  have 
moved  to  meet  the  challenge.  Through  food 
for  peace,  we  are  marshaling  our  most  ef- 
flcient  Industry — farming — to  move  toward  a 
world  in  which  no  child  will  go  to  sleep  at 
night  crying  with  hunger.  With  our  Peace 
Corps,  thousands  of  young  Americans  are 
fighting  hopelessness  and  poverty  in  the 
greatest  adventure  of  the  age.  Our  defenses 
are  stronger  than  ever,  but  with  IShe  test  ban 
treaty  we  have  shown  our  determination  to 
reduce  the  chance  of  an  atomic  war  which 
would  make  our  earth  as  lifeless  as  the  moon. 

But  violence  and  turmoU  stlU  erupt  In  far- 
off  places,  bringing  strange  nantes  into  the 
headlines  of  our  hometown  papers. 

This  is  a  world  that  we  Americans  of  the 
1960's  did  not  create.  We  are  the  inheritors 
of  the  legacy  of  the  past. 

In  the  two  current  hotspots.  we  struggle 
not  only  against  Communists  but  against 
deep-rooted  causes  of  conflict  and  ingrained 
suspicions  of  our  motives  and  purposes. 

In  Vietnam,  the  fighting  has  been  going  on 
intermittently  for  a  quarter  century.  The 
French  attempted  to  hold  on  to  their  colonial 
empire  in  French  Indochina  after  World  War 
II.  After  they  lost  and  Vietnam  became  half 
Communist,  a  succession  of  Saigon  govern- 
ments has  failed  to  achieve  real  social  reform 
or  to  create  anything  like  a  government  of, 
by,  and  for  the  people.  Thtis  we,  the  United 
States,  find  ourselves  a  Western  nation 
largely  going  it  alone  in  Asia. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  memory  Is 
strong  of  otir  occup>atloh  of  the  country  with 
Marines  from  1916  to  1924.  The  bloody  Tru- 
JUlo  dictatorship  worked  its  will  for  years 
with  little  opposition  from  the  United  States. 
When  the  constitutional  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment of  President  Bosch  was  overthrown 
by  a  military  coup  in  September  1963,  we  at 
first  took  no  action  and  then  recognized  the 
dictators. 

Now  we  liave  again  sent  our  troops  into  the 
Caribbean. 

The  results  of  our  actions  m  Vietnam  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  illustrate  the  limi- 
tations on  our  power  as  a  single  nation  to 
create  a  world  In  which  all  mri^  may  pros- 
per in  peace  and  freedom. 

Recognition  of  these  linHu»t;ont  — that 
even  the  world's  most  powerful  nation  can- 
not do  everything  everywhere  if  not  isola- 
tionism, as  the  Goldwateritcs  f.onl<i  have 
you  believe. 

We  Democrats  in  the  Midwest  fougiit  the 
old  isolationism  of  the  1930's.  We  came  out 
strong  against  the  notion  that  America 
should  do  nothing,  though  the  civilized 
world  might  be  collapsing  around  us. 

Now  in  the  1960's  let  us  never  adopt  the 
idea  that  America  should  do  eveo^thlng.  all 
by  itself,  in  a  new  Isolationi.sm 

The  internationalism  of  the  1960"s  must 


be  based  not  on  isolated,  individual  action.s 
in  international  politics,  but  on  concerted 
actions  of  coalitions  of  free  nations. 

We  must  rehabilitate  the  United  Nations 
by  settling  the  assessments  question,  and 
put  it  back  on  its  feet.  We  must  strengthen 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  We 
must  use  them  for  peacekeeping,  for  con- 
ducting free  elections,  for  sponsoring  eco- 
nomic aid,  wherever  we  can — ^and  that  in- 
cludes Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
We  must  invoke  them  not  as  a  last  resort, 
but  from  the  first  and  as  a  matter  of  usual 
policy. 

It  is  the  Goldwaterite  viewpoint  that  con- 
tends that  the  American  people  and  their 
representatives  have  no  right  to  debate  the 
great  issues  of  foreign  policy,  that  debate 
weakens  our  country's  position. 

Thomas  Jefferson  defined  us  Democrats  as 
"those  who  identify  themselves  with  the  peo- 
ple, have  confidence  in  them,  cherish,  and 
consider  them  as  most  honest  and  safe." 

Well,  we  are  the  Democrats.  And  since  we 
have  confidence  in  the  people,  public  debate 
can  only  strengthen  otu-  policy  In  its  com- 
mon sense  and  breadth  of  support. 

I'm  proud,  therefore,  that  Democrats  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  have  been  askinp 
the  Important  questions  about  our  foreign 
policies  and  exploring,  constructively,  the 
alternatives  that  may  be  available. 

Building  world  peace  in  freedom  resem- 
bles building  the  Great  Society  at  home.  It 
takes  the  contributions  and  efforts  of  man\ 
men  and  nations  working  together,  each  witii 
the  same  goal,  each  contributing  his  special 
talents  and  his  wisdom  on  how  the  goal  may 
be  achieved.  That  is  the  America  we  love 
the  America  that  in  Abraham  Lincohi'.- 
thrilling  phrase,  can  be  "not  the  terror  of  th< 
world,  but  the  encourager  of  the  world." 

Yesterday,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Laird],  who  is  chairman  ol 
the  Republican  conference  in  the  Hoitst 
of  Representatives,  issued  a  foiinal  state- 
ment on  Vietnam  policy  in  which  he  said : 

We   may  be  dangerously  close   to   endinc 
any  Republican  support  of  our  present  Vie; 
nam    policy. 

James  Reston,  in  the  New  York  Time,<; 
of  June  16, 1965.  described  the  statement 
as  follows : 

In  a  formal  statement,  he  has  criticizec 
the  administration  for  seeking  a  negotiatcci 
settlement,  for  falling  to  aina  at  tota 
victory  In  Vietnam,  and  for  tising  larsjt 
numbers  of  American  troops  for  limited  one. 
rather  than  using  the  bombers  against  mili- 
tary targets  around  Haiphong. 

■If  our  objective  is  a  negotiated  sottli  - 
ment,"  Representative  Lairo  says,  "it  is  tim<' 
to  use  other  means  than  the  needless  sacrific 
of  American  lives  to  attain  that  objectivt. 
Once  American  troops  are  committed  in  any 
situation,  a  top  priority  objective  must  be  t-/ 

take  those  steps  necessary  to  protect  Amer- 
ican lives  and  minimize  the  number  ot 
casualties. 

■'One  such  step,  already  long  overdue,  i.s  i*- 
retarget  our  bombing  raids  on  more  Ficnift- 
cant  targets  in  North  Vietnam." 

Representative  Laird  does  not  explain  lio'" 
we  iu-e  going  to  achieve  his  dual  objectives  of 
limiting  American  casualties  and  "drivinc 
the  Communists  out  of  South  Vietnam."  bii' 
since  there  is  a  lot  of  support  for  this  policy 
at  the  Pentagon,  and  he  is  addressing  a  clever 
poltical  argument  to  a  very  political  Presi- 
dent, his  case  is  worth  analysis. 

It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  only 
trouble  with  our  bombing  campaign  is  tba' 
there  has  not  been  enough  of  It,  that  It  ■will 
"protect  American  lives"  if  only  we  bomb  the 
populous  supply  areas  In  the  north  withlr. 
the  range  of  the  North  Vietnamese  fiehtini; 
aircraft. 
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President  Johnson  is  staying  away  from 
these  precisely  because  he  believes  raiding 
Haiphong  and  Hanoi  will  kill  a  lot  of  civil- 
ians, produce  a  major  Invasion  of  the  south 
by  North  Vietnamese  forces  and  thus  tip  the 
iKJwer  balance  against  the  Americans  as  well 
as  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  issue  is  worth  debating. 


Dangerous  Information  Gap 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  17.  1965 

Mr.  LlAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  vei-y 
timely  address  before  the  National  Fed- 
oiation  of  Young  Republicans,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Morton] 
charged  that  "deep  and  dangerous  in- 
formation gaps  exist  between  the  White 
House  and  the  American  people."  He 
said  that  this  crisis  st€ms  from  "a  stifling 
propaganda  campaign  now  in  progress, 
directed  by  a  staff  of  himdreds  of  Madi- 
son Avenue  types  operating  out  of  execti- 
tive  agencies  in  Washington." 

The  gentlemen  from  Maryland  cited 
reports  that  Castro-inspired  revolution 
could  break  out  any  day  in  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  and  Guatemala  and  asked: 

How  many  of  you  have  heard  one  word 
ribotit  Cuban  agents  said  to  be  operating  in 
Puerto  Rico?  Is  is  true  that  respected  and 
well  known  reporters  have  written  of  the 
destruction  of  millions  of  dollars  of  Ameri- 
can-owned property  in  Puerto  Rico,  only  to 
have  these  reports  suppressed  before  pub- 
lication? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  all  Members 
of  this  body  will  be  interested  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Marjiand 
and  under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
fxcerpts  of  those  remai^lis  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Congressman  Mohton's  remarks  fol- 
lows: 

Kntfrpts  From  Congr*"ss>t\n  Morton  .s 
Speech 
A  TV  news  broadcast  yesterday  niorning 
made  up  my  mind  to  deal  tonight  with 
I'lreign  policy,  a  subject  that  is  much  talkea 
.iround   and  mtich   misunderstood. 

I  watched  a  transatlantic  interview  con- 
fhicted  over  Comsat's  satellite  in  which  Vice 
President  Hiimphret  was  answering  ques- 
■ ;  Jiis  posed  by  a  group  of  European  students. 
T^esponding  to  one  qticrt'.on  ;;boiit  U.S.  diffi- 
iiilties  in  world  affairs,  the  'Vice  President 
hi'd  this  comment.  "\Vp!1,  v.e're  still  a  very 
y.Hing  nation  with  little  c'-rorience  in  for- 
>  .sn  relations." 

Of  course,  the  delo7,.t's  nnd  alternates  to 
'-ills  convention  understand  the  impulses  of 
?'mth  and  recognize  the  dangers  of  inexpe- 
rience. But  it  strikes  us  as  ridiculous  when 
the  Vice  President  of  the  most  powerful 
v.riiion  on  earth  takes  the  out  of  "America 
is  so  young"  when  faced  with  a  probing  ques- 
non  about  our  country's  foreign  policy. 

Political  and  government  leaders  have 
'^'ed  this  tactic  ever  since  our  Nation  wris 
■"unded,  particularly  when  the  policy  in 
question  was  under  heavy  fire.  On  other 
'  'ccasions  the  reason  has  been  lack  of  infor- 
mation. 

In  the  cast  of  the  Vice  President's  recent 
interview.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  was  lack 


of  information.  Everybody  knows  that  Lyn- 
don keeps  all  his  facts  under  his  10-gallon 
hat. 

In  these  days  of  crucial  declslonmaltlng 
In  U.S.  foreign  policy,  in  these  days  of  ever 
increasing  commitments  of  men  and  wMnen 
in  the  struggle  for  freedom  in  Vietnam,  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  in  these  days  of  a 
critical  breakdown  in  our  free  world  al- 
liances, the  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress have  the  right,  and  the  need,  to  know 
all  the  facts. 

Americans  do  not  want  to  be  coddled.  Vic- 
tory was  never  achieved  by  men  on  a  diet  of 
sugar-coated  pills.  There  is  nothing  in  our 
liistory  to  suggest  that  we  are  afraid  to  face 
the  truth.  The  responsibility  of  leadership 
is  to  Inform  the  people,  not  to  shelter  them. 

But  how  many  Americans  know  what  is 
really  at  stake  in  South  Vietnam?  Are  we 
being  told  what  otir  short-  and  long-range 
objectives  in  that  far-oflf  battlefield  really 
are?  How  can  we  be  resolute,  and  firm,  and 
united  in  the  face  of  conflicting  reports,  pre- 
dictions and  explanations  which  have  fol- 
lowed each  on-site  Inspection  tour? 

What  are  Americans  to  think  of  our  policy- 
making apparatus  when  a  State  Department 

public  relations  man  announces  we  are  now 
committing  U.S.  infantry  to  combat  duty  in 
Vietnam,  and  within  hours,  the  'White  House, 
almost  apolegetically,  says  this  has  been  our 
policy  for  months? 

We  have  had  enough  of  propaganda,  of 
conflicting  statements,  of  leaked  press  re- 
ports, of  last  minute  presidential  television 
commercials.  A  blank  check  commitment  is 
not  a  policy. 

We  want  to  know.  Where  are  our  allies? 
Where  is  the  U.N.?  Why  don't  we  use  South 
Vietnamese  guerrillas  and  paratroops  in 
North  'Vietnam?  Are  our  bombing  raids  in 
the  north  intended  to  produce  maximum  re- 
sults, or  are  they  intended  to  silence  criticism 
of  what  has  been  called  a  no-win  policy? 

The  Anierican  people  have  every  right  to 
be  asking  these  questions,  and  every  right  to 
expect  that  our  strategy  for  success,  if  there 
is  one,  will  be  revealed  to  them. 

In  the  continuing  war  against  freedom 
carried  out  by  Castro  from  his  island  fortress 
of  communism,  so  near  to  us  this  evening, 
the  interests  of  the  tTnited  States  and  our 
Latin  American  friends  are  coming  under 
more  dangerous  and  insidious  attack.  No 
one  doubts  the  degree  of  involvement  of 
Castro  agents  in  the  present  subversion  of 
law  and  order  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
As  disa.=trous  as  that  situation  may  yet  be- 
come. :re  we  being  fully  apprised  of  other 
targct.s  :.)r  Communist  takeover? 

Reports  persist  that  Castro-inspired  rev- 
olution.- could  break  out  any  day  in  Vene- 
zuela, in  Colombia,  in  Guatemala.  But  how 
many  of  you  have  heard  one  word  about 
Ciiban  agents  operating  in  Puerto  Rico,  an 
area  almost  as  much  a  part  of  the  United 
States  as  Florida? 

Is  it  true  that  several  respected  and  well- 
known  reporters  have  written  of  recent  de- 
struction of  millions  of  dollars  in  American- 
owned  property  in  Puerto  Rico,  only  to  h.ive 
these  repor:s  rtipprcs.sed  before  their  pub- 
liration? 

To  wlK'.t  extent  might  Puerto  Rico,  vir- 
tually a  U.S.  port  of  entry,  serve  as  a  funnel 
for  traffic  in  Chinese  Communist  dope  pro- 
duction sent  by  way  of  Cuba?  These  ques- 
tions are  valid  and  vital,  and  the  American 
people  have  the  right  to  know  if  such  dangers 
actually  exist. 

Congress,  too.  has  the  right  and  the  need 
to  know  the  full  implications  of  America's 
commitments  abroad  and  the  full  extent  of 
Communist  subversion  close  to  home.  But 
Congress,  under  the  Great  Society  has  become 
more  of  a  rubber  stamp  for  White  House 
edicts  than  the  checks-and-balances  force  it 
once  was. 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  Congress  faces 
today  in  providing  any  kind  of  meaningful 


discussion  and  leadership  in  foreign  policy 
is,  very  frankly,  the  lack  of  facts,  the  dearth 
of  full  and  complete  information  about  the 
activities  of  our  own  Government. 

Even  though  the  Congress  must  vote  the 
money  to  carry  on  our  foreign  p>ollcy.  Con- 
gress does  not  have  tne  full  story  and,  I 
must  admit,  we  have  not  shown  much  dispo- 
sition  to  get  the  full  story  either. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Vietnam, 
Laos,  Cambodia,  Thailand.  Indonesia,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  southeast  Asia  problem. 
In  'Vietnam  alone,  we  have  lost  more  than 
400  in  American  dead,  and  are  spending  tax- 
payers' money  at  the  rate  of  several  million 
dollars  a  day.  Yet,  Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
the  Congress  has  not  Investigated  this  prob- 
lem in  depth. 

How  many  of  you  well-informed  young 
Americans  are  aware  that  less  than  1  year 
ago  our  Government  was  actually  training 
Indonesian  paratroojjs  and  guerrilla  officers, 
right  here  in  the  United  States;  yes,  training 
the  same  troops  who  are  'today  actively 
attempting  to  subvert  the  free  G^ernment 
of  Malaysia?  The  full  story  of  oyfr  long  mis- 
used aid  program  to  Indon^la  Is  still 
stamped  "secret." 

Congress  can  play  an  important  role,  when 
it  conscientiously  undertakes  to  do  so.  In 
creating  responsible  and  factual  public  dls- 
cii.'^sion  Of  foreign  policy  issues,  and  in  de- 
veloping the  strong  national  consensus  that 
can  be  so  effective  on  major  issues.  But  It 
cannot  play  this  role  if  it  abandons  the  quest 
lor  lacus.  and  holds  even  its  one-sided  hear- 
ings in  secret  session. 

This  process  cuts  off  a  vital  channel  of 
national  guidance  and  encourages  the  devel- 
opment of  the  kind  of  uninformed  extremism 
and  distrust  that  all  thinking  Americans 
mtist  deplore. 

Deep  and  dangerous  information  gaps 
e.vist  today  between  the  White  House  and 
the  American  people  and  their  Congress.  Re- 
ports abound  froni  abroad  that  our  Voice 
of  America  doesn't  tell  the  whole  story  about 
U.S.  involvement  overseas  or  about  some  of 
our  nagging  problems  here  at  home. 

I  maintain  that  a  far  more  stifling  propa- 
ganda campaign  is  now  in  progress,  directed 
by  a  staff  of  htmdreds  of  Madison  Avenue 
types  operating  out  of  executive  agencies  in 
Washington.  And.  Jn  the  long  run,  the  dam- 
age their  unopposala  and  often  unquestioned 
campaigns  can  d)/to  our  national  objectives 
will  be  far  greater  than  any  problems  we 
might  have  liad  in  our  informtalon  services 
in  past  years. 

Congress  cannot  function  as  the  eyes  and 
cars  of  the  people  if  the  facts  are  concealed, 
or  admitted  only  under  pressure  and  after 
the  policies,  for  better  or  ■worse,  are  deter- 
mined. Where  the  country  is  uninformed, 
tmcertain.  and  undecided,  weapons  alone  will 
not  turn  the  tide. 

.Americans  want  to  know  the  truth,  bitter 
though  it  may  simietimes  be.  I  know  of  no 
example  in  our  Nation's  past  which  would 
indicate    that    Americans    are    unwilling    to 

make  whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary   to 

protect  our  welfare  or  security. 

But  this  spirit  can  only  be  nourished  by 
support  of  the  public's  right  to  know  and 
by  rejection  of  any  theory  that  our  fate  must 
be  surrendered  to  some  all-wise  bureaucrats 
in  Washington  who  will  decide  everything 
for  us. 

You  Young  Republicans  can  be  of  tremen- 
dous help  in  seeing  that  the  right  and  the 
need  to  know  are  given  the  American  people. 
Help  us  to  return  a  Republican  Congress  In 
1966. 

We  are  terribly  undermanned  and  under- 
staffed in  Washington  these  days.  And  we 
need,  and  I  believe  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  needs,  more  Republicans 
in  Washington. 

I  mean  all  Republicans,  neanderthal,  con- 
servative, moderate,  liberal,  and  fusion.  To 
fail  to  support  any  Republican,  In  any  city 
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or  State,  for  any  office.  Is  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  a  party  that  accepts  such  diver- 
gent leads  as  Httbert  HtrMPHazT  and  Bull 
Connor.  Walter  Ruether  and  James  Eastland, 
Avertll  Harriman  and  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
George  Bernard  Shaw  once  said  that  the 
"trouble  with  youth  Is  that  It  is  wasted  on 
the  young."  I  know  you  Toung  Republicans 
will  give  the  He  to  that  inaccurate  quip. 
I  also  know  that  you  will  be  giving  your 
best,  right  down  to  the  wire,  in  the  cam- 
paigns that  will  shortly  begin.  Your  ability 
is  tested,  your  fervor  is  Infectious,  your  ob- 
jectives in  the  cause  of  freedom  at  home  and 
abroad  can  be  won.    They  can  and  they  must. 


It  Coaldn't  Be  Done 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


given  villages  a  new  source  of  cash  in- 
come. 

In  Upper  Volta,  where  a  U.S.-suppoi-ted 
measles  campaign  saved  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  children  in  the 
space  of  a  few  months. 

In  Nigeria,  where  AID-financed  teams 
from  11  American  universitiee  are  work- 
ing to  reshape  the  entire  educational 
system. 

And  foreign  aid  is  working  in  other 
countries,  too.  because  David  Bell  has  in- 
sisted on  self-help  and  locaJ  participa- 
tion as  a  requisite  for  our  aid. 

I  would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  saluting  David  Bell  for  hip  refusal  to 
say  that  "it  couldn't  be  done." 

We  ai-e  all  better  off  becau.sp  br  tried — 
and  is  still  trying.  i 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  17.  1965 
Mr.  USGGKTT.     Mr.  Speaker: 

Somelxjdy  said  that  it  couldn't  be  done. 

But  be  with  a  chuckle  replied 
That    "maybe   it   couldn't."   but   lie   would 
be  one 

Who  woxildn't  say  so  till  he'd  tried. 

Edgar  Guest  could  well  have  had  David 
Bell  in  mind  when  he  penned  those  lines. 

Because,  that  is  what  they  were  saying 
about  the  foreign  aid  program  when 
David  Bell  took  it  over  on  December  21, 
1962.  They  were  saying  that  foreign  aid 
could  not  continue  to  work,  that  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  taxpayers  money,  that  al- 
though it  had  succeeded  as  the  Marshall 
plan  in  Europe,  it  could  not  succeed  In 
the  newly  emerging  and  developing 
cotmtries  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America. 

David  Bell  heard  all  these  stories,  but 
he  refused  to  believe  that  it  would  not 
work  before  he  tried. 

Well,  today,  foi-eign  aid  is  working — 
all  over  the  world : 

In  Taiwan,  where  our  economic  assist- 
ance will  come  to  an  end  this  month  be- 
cause the  Taiwanese  are  now  able  to  go 
it  alone. 

In  India,  where  industrial  production 
has  increased  110  percent  since  1951. 

In  Chile,  where  aid-assisted  savings 
and  loan  a.ssociations  with  84.000  mem- 
bers and  $48  million  in  savings,  are  pro- 
viding the  capital  for  a  thriving  housing 
industry  and  opening  the  door  to  decent 
housing  for  thousands  of  middle  lower 
income  families. 

In  Thailand,  where  licaily  one-fifth  of 
the  entire  budget  has  been  earmarked  for 
education,  and  the  literacy  i-ate  has  been 
raised  to  70  jiercent. 

In  Jordan,  where  foreign  e.xchange 
earnings  increased  from  $8  million  in 
1959  to  $22  million  in  1964. 

In  Pakistan,  where  the  gross  national 
product  has  risen  about  5  percent  a  year 
and  the  per  capita  increase  has  been  over 

2  i>ercent  a  year  since  1960. 

In  Korea,  where  between  1958  and  1963, 
power  production  increased  50  percent. 

In  Vietnam,  where  some  35,000  farm 
families  have  benefited  from  a  self-sup- 
porting pig-raising  problem  which  has 


California  Aerospace  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CALIFCRNLH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2.  1965 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  Mem- 
bers to  excerpts  of  an  ai-ticle  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  9,  1965. 
The  report  highlights  the  initiative  taken 
by  the  California  aerospace  industry  in 
reorienting  its  resources  toward  domestic 
problems  that  continue  to  plas^'^uo  our 
State  and  local  governments. 

It  is  encouraging  to  me  that  an  indus- 
tiT  about  which  so  much  concern  has 
been  expressed  regarding  its  economic 
future  has  the  flexibility  and  Ingenuity 
to  meet  the  changing  demiuids  of  our 
society.  I  am  also  veiy  proud  that  the 
initiative  has  been  taken  by  California: 

Down  to  Earth:  AnaiosPACF  Firms  Seek.  To 
Turn  Their  Talents  To  Ci'ring  Urban 
ILL.S — Movz  Is  Hedge  Against  Cuts  in  Space 
Outlays.  Systems  Engineers  Mill  De- 
linouency — Goal  Is  Big  Fede«.^l  Contracts 

(  By  Mitchell  Gordon  i 
El  Monte.  Calit. — "Creating  a  system  to 
warn  a  field  army  the  enemy  has  launched  an 
attack  of  germ  warfare  is  ba.slcally  no  dif- 
ferent from  creating  a  .system  to  control  ju- 
venile delinquency." 

So  argues  the  head  of  n  r;rni  Ihrtt  has  de- 
vised a  biological  warfare  warning  system  for 
the  U.S.  Army  and  is  now  working  on  the 
problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  Tlie  execu- 
tive is  Frank  W.  Lehan.  an  engineer  (Cal 
Tech  19441  who  is  president  .>i  Siiarc-General 
Corp.,  an  Aerojet-General  Coiji  subsidiary 
based  here  in  El  Monte  l>  riii!cs  cast  of 
downtown  Los  Angelc?. 

Space-General  made  tlic  Jump  front  germs 
to  Juveniles  tinder  a  $100,000  contract  from 
the  State  of  California  Tiie  .um  of  the  study 
and  of  three  others  In  different  fields  ordered 
up  by  California  is  to  deternUne  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  long  discus-sed  scliemes  for 
using  techniques  developed  in  the  aerospace 

and  defense  industries  to  attack  complex 
problems  resulting  from  the  increasing  ur- 
banization of  the  United  States. 

The  Studies  could  have  broad  implications. 
For  aerospace  and  defense  firms  and  for  the 
communities  that  draw  their  livelihoods  from 
these  industries,  the  projects  may  show 
whether  the  vast  resources  no\»  used  to  build 


such  things  as  rocket  engines  and  guidance 
systems  could  indeed  be  employed  elsewhere 
shotUd  Government  spending  on  defence  and 
space  level  off  or  decline. 

WELFARE   AND    WASTE    DISPOSAL 

For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  studies  may 
suggest  whether  dramatic  new  approaches 
might  speed  the  solution  of  social  and  other 
problems  In  urban  areas,  where  70  percent 
of  Americans  now  live.  Besides  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, fields  in  which  California  ha.- 
contracted  for  preliminary  studies  includ* 
transporation  of  people  and  freight  (Norti. 
American  Aviation,  Inc.),  information  flow 
in  government  (Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp  i 
and  waste  management  (Aerojet-General.- 
life  sciences  division).  Gov.  Edmund  Browi. 
now  is  seeking  authority  from  the  legisla- 
ture to  award  a  study  contract  in  the  field 
of  welfare  administration. 

Aerospace  and  defense  concerns,  which  ob- 
viously are  not  the  most  impartial  Judges  o: 
their  qualifications  for  new  ventures,  are  al- 
ready convinced  of  their  ability  to  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  urban  life.  So  Is  the 
State  of  California,  where  over  17  percent  oi 
the  Nation's  employment  in  space  and  de- 
fense is  concentrated  and  where  cities  art 
expanding  rapidly. 

But  the  feasibility  studies  underway  here 
are  arousing  considerable  interest  and  sup- 
port outside  California.  At  least  half  ;. 
dozen  States,  Including  Pennsylvania  anc 
Massachusetts,  have  asked  ofBcials  at  Sacra- 
mento to  keep  them  posted  on  results.  Tlic 
Federal  Government  is  also  demonstratinL- 
Iteen  Interest.  "We  l>elieve  there  is  a  plact 
for  the  aerospace  industry  in  the  solution  o: 
urban  problems."  declares  Guy  Black,  a  stall 
member  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco 
nomlc  Advisers. 

FORGOING    PROFITS 

California  aerospace  companies  make  cle.;: 
they  are  deadly  serious  in  their  determina- 
tion to  demonstrate  a  relationship  betwee; 
their  prowess  In  space  and  their  competenc 
to  cop>e  with  problems  on  earth.  They  an 
confident  enough  of  their  ablUty,  they  note 
to  forgo  profits  and  even  incur  losses  on  th' 
feasibility  studies  in  return  for  the  prosper 
of  larger  contracts  in  the  future. 

"We  just  happen  to  think  there's  an  e\ 
cellent  potential  here,  and  we're  willing   •. 
take  the  chance  to  demonstrate  it,"  says  J.  1- 
Nash,    vice    president   of   Lockheed's   missi:' 
and  space  division  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

What  do  the  scientists  and  engineers  i' 
the  aerospace  and  defense  Industries  have  •- 
offer? 

'Our  talent  lies  In  the  systems  approach 
being  able  to  organize  a  vast  complex  prol  • 
lem  by  its  components,"  says  Mr.  Lehan  C' 
Space-General.    "Whether    we    underst.iin' 
the  relationships  or  not  and  without  nece.- 
surily    understanding    any    of    the    whys    c: 
those  relationships,  we  cAn  then  expose  th; 
problem  to  all  the  technological  devices  am 
methods  we  use,  for  instance,  in  devising 
grand  plan  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon." 

Farfetched   as   this  may  sound,   aerosp.n  ■ 
officials  linve  some  fairly  concrete  ideas  aboi 
how    they    would    tackle    urban    problen. 
Tliomas  P.  Jackson,  project  manager  of  li. 
waste   management   study    at   Aerojet -Gci 
eral's  life  sciences  division,  says  the  systen 
approach   as  applied  to  the  smog   problet: 
one  aspect  of  the  waste  project,  would  iir 
concentrate   on   pointing   up   the   econonu. 
health,  and  other  effects  of  smog  on  siu 
"systems"  as  people  and  agriculture.     Pe:  - 
sons  siifTering  from  respiratory  ailments,  f. 
instance,  might  be  equipped  with  transisti 
monitors  that  would  telemeter  Informatu 
on     their    reactions     to    smog    in    terni.s 

breathing  rate  or  lung  murmur. 

Once  the  effects  of  smog  were  precise; 
known.  Mr.  Jackson  reasons,  the  publ 
might  be  better  prepared  to  choose  anni 
alternative  solutions.    These  solution.s  cui;'' 
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also  be  worked  out  with  tlie  systems  ap- 
proach; one  possibUity  might  l>e  gradual 
replacement  of  cars  powered  by  exhaust-pro- 
ducing internal  combustion  engines  with 
battery-driven  vehicles. 

Space-General's  investigation  of  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  systems  approach  to  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  the  findings  of  which  are 
to  be  delivered  to  California  officials  in  July, 
represents  one  of  the  biggest  leaps  an  aero- 
space firm  has  tried  to  make  outside  the 
realm  of  physical  science  and  engineering. 
As  Mr.  Lehan  explains  it,  the  basic  task  of 
aerospace  researchers  working  in  this  area 
would  l>e  "breaking  the  system  designed  to 
control  juvenile  delinquency  into  component 
subsystems — anything  at  all  that  the  ex- 
perts suspect  may  have  something  to  do  with 
juvenile  delinquency." 

TEMPTATION    TO    CRIME 

"Let's  say  temptation  is  one  of  those  sub- 
systems," he  continues.  "Then  we'd  start 
directing  our  techniques  at  temptation. 
Let's  say  statistics  indicate,  as  we  t>elleve 
they  do,  that  auto  theft  is  a  major  and  rising 
factor  in  juvenile  delinquency  and  we  sus- 
pect that  perhaps  keys  left  in  autos  may 
have  something  to  do  with  encouraging  auto 
theft.  We've  set  up  our  block  diagram  of 
possible  cause  and  effect  and  now  we're 
ready  to  run  some  controlled  experiments." 

One  way  to  run  such  an  experiment,  Mr. 
Lehan  suggests,  would  be  to  select  "a  reason- 
ably isolated  area"  and  "wire  up  all  autos 
registered  there  so  they  will  sound  a  loud 
btizzer  when  there's  no  longer  any  weight  on 
the  driver's  seat  but  the  key  is  still  in  the 
ignition."  This  should  help  break  p>eople  of 
the  habit  of  leaving  their  keys  in  the  car,  and 
then,  says  Mr.  Lehan,  "you  might  find  that 
you've  really  reduced  the  incidence  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency  by  the  very  simple,  uncom- 
plicated device  of  developing  a  method  for 
reducing  the  incidence  of  keys  forgotten  in 
the  ignition." 

Mr.  Lehan  insists  that  aerospace  and  de- 
fense firms  can  take  a  fresher  approach  to 
juvenile  delinquency  and  other  social  prob- 
lems than  sociologists,  psychologists  and  oth- 
ers already  working  in  these  areas.  "We  are 
the  grand  skeptics,"  he  declares.  "We 
have  to  be  shown  everjrthing,  we  don't  take 
anything  for  granted  and  we're  free  of  many 
of  the  inhibitions  of  interdisciplinary  rival- 
ries. Moreover,  we  are  oriented  toward  the 
cold  mathematical,  scientific-engineering  ap- 
proach." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF  HEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  17,  1965 

Ml-.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  criticism  of  recent  date  over 
our  foreign  policy.  Our  national  leaders 
are  in  a  frustrating,  difficult  position  in 
both  hemispheres.  But  the  American 
people,  although  generally  sympathetic, 
need  a  broader  understanding  of  our  for- 
eign policy  objecties. 

A   series   of   two   recent   editorials   in 
Newsday  are  helpful  toward  that  end: 
War  AND  Foreign  Policy — I 
Once  again,  freedom  is  in  danger  aroimd 

the  world,  and  once  again,  America's  de- 
termination and  willingness  to  defend  free- 
rtom  from  dictatorship  are  on  trial. 

This  is  an  old  and  familiar  challenge — 
one  which  Americans  have  faced  valiantly, 
from  Bunker  Hill  to  Pearl  Harbor.    In  to- 


day's world,  however,  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom are  often  tiarder  to  identify. 

The  international  nuclear  stalemate  has 
changed  the  face  of  aggression,  and  the 
forces  of  slavery  today  wear  many  disguises. 
They  come  cloaked  in  promises  of  libera- 
tion and  the  better  life  but  their  tools  are 
subversion  and  terrorism.  They  work  in 
the  lands  where  pyoverty  and  disease  and  U- 
llteracy  offer  the  most  fertile  fields  for  the 
creeation  of  conomic  and  political  chaos. 
Out  of  national  disorder,  they  build  dictator- 
ships under  the  guise  of  socialism  and  com- 
munism. 

To  meet  tiiese  threats.  U.S.  troops  are 
battling  in  southeast  Asia  and  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  They  are  there,  not  to 
conquer  territory,  nor  to  plunder  the  wealth 
of  other  countries  but  only  to  prevent  the 
building  of  new  links  in  the  chain  of  Com- 
mtinist  police  states. 

This  is  a  hard  and  difficult  road  on  which 
the  United  States  has  now  embarked.  It 
recognizes  tl\e  harsh  realities  of  today's 
world.  But  it  is  not  universally  fjopular. 
Thi.s  is  understandable.  The  use  of  Amer- 
ican military  force  as  a  part  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  has  always  been  distasteful  to 
all  Americans.  Wars— whether  they  be  small 
ones  or  large  ones — create  untold  suffering. 
Americans  put  too  high  a  price  on  human 
life  in  this  country  to  regard  even  a  single 
U.S.  casualty  with  anything  less  than  a 
fierce  bitrterness  for  the  life  that  w.is  lost 

Tliroughout  the  j-ears.  enlightened  man 
lias  dreamed  of  a  foreign  policy  that  would 
end  the  holocaust  of  life  and  goods  from  end- 
less w.irs  among  nations.  Conflict  and  wars 
liave  been  caused  by  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  systems  under  which  man  lives, 
and  by  his  religious  heritage.  But  the  basic 
cause  of  conflict  lies  in  the  inherited  or  ac- 
quired characteristics  of  man  himsell. 

Until  man  reaches  a  higher  state  of  devel- 
opment than  his  present  one,  realism  de- 
mands a  foreign  policy  that  deals  with  man 
and  nations  as  they  are  today.  There  are 
3  billion  people  on  the  earth.  Perhaps  2  bil- 
lion live  in  abject  poverty,  are  disease  ridden 
and  uneducated.  The  United  States  has  a 
qtiarter  of  a  billion  people  whose  material 
and  sanitary  standard  of  living  exceeds  that 
of  any  people  heretofore  known. 

The  aim  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  should  be  to  continue  this  progress 
made  by  its  people  and  also  contribute  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  progress  of  the  other  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

In  his  yearning  for  peace,  modern  man  has 
attempted  to  devise  international  instru- 
ments for  the  elimination  of  war.  In  otu- 
times  the  first  was  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  could  not  be  Implemented.  Now  we 
have  the  United  Nations  and,  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Unfortunately  these  organizations  have  not 
been  able  to  take  the  place  of  foreign  policy. 
They  are  of  greatest  use  after  the  emer- 
gencies have  arisen— where  Joint  action  can 
be  taken  quickly  against  threats  to  peace. 
They  are  forums  where  foreign  policy  can 
t>e  examined  and  debated  and  where  good 
will,  if  present,  can  promote  international 
harmony. 

But  until  all  the  strong  nations  become 
willing  to  temper  strength  with  reason  and 
Justice,  the  U.N.  and  OAS  will  not  substitute 
for  a  definite,  well-defined  foreign  policy 
such  as  we  are  displaying  In  our  defense  of 
the  principle  of  self-determination  for  the 
people  of  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

True,  war  is  frightful.  But  it  is  an  essen- 
tial instrument  of  our  foreign  policy.  Un- 
happUy,  at  times,  we  stUl  must  use  It  for  the 
preservation  of  oiu-  freedom  and  for  the 
progress  of  man. 


War  and  Foreign  Policy — II 
At   sit-ins  and   teach-ins   and   pray-ins- 
around  the  clock  and  around  the  Nation- 


an  anguished  wave  of  criticism  and  protest 
has  been  waslung  over  the  WtUte  House. 

President  Johnson  has  thrown  American 
military  might  into  the  struggle  against 
Communist-supported  aggression  in  Vietnam 
and  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  By  so  do- 
ing, he  has  made  it  clear  to  the  Communist 
dictators  that  while  we  are  always  ready  to 
talk  peace,  we  are  also  ready  to  use  American 
military  force  to  defend  freedom  in  the  stra- 
tegic regions  of  Latin  America  and  southeast 
Asia. 

The  use  of  force  as  an  instrument  of  for- 
eign policy  Is  considered  inexcusable  by  some 
school-  and  college-age  students  and  by  their 
highly  articulate  teachers  (The  protest 
group  includes  many  mothers  with  sons  of 
milit;iry  age  but  few  combatants  of  former 
wars.  I 

They  complain  of  otir  intervention,  yet 
they  Ignore  the  Communist  dictators'  drive 
for  world  domination. 

Since  World  War  II  the  democracies,  be- 
lieving in  the  principle  of  "self-determina- 
tion" of  peoples,  have  freed,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, their  former  colonies.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  preaching  "peaceftU  coexistence." 
Communist  Russia  and  China  have  cxrcuplcd 
the  lands  of  their  neighbors  and  established 
puppet  governments.  The  international  use 
of  lorce  is  freely  proclaimed  by  Communist 
China.  Russia  has  flaimted  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine with  a  base  in  Cuba. 

Dictators  with  a  professed  commtiuistlc 
ideology  have  replaced  the  governments  of 
many  of  the  freed  colonies.  Their  people 
now  live  in  police  states,  denied  the  bless- 
ings of  the  freedoms  that  men  have  longe<l 
for  and  fought  for  throughout  the  ages.  Al- 
though socialism  and  communism  are  the 
myths  proclaimed  by  the  dictators,  they  sur- 
vive by  time-worn  methods  of  force  of  arms, 
surveillance  of  the  people,  blood  ptirges, 
demagogic  appeal  to  nationalism  and  division 
of  wealth  among  the  masses. 

Yet.  against  the  threat  of  Chinese  and 
Russian  aggression,  many  of  our  students 
and  teachers  demand  that  we  should  not 
use  our  arms  to  defend  freedom. 

What  is  the  alternative?  Is  It  dictator- 
ship under  the  guise  of  commvmism?  In- 
deed, students  are  erf  ten  told  or  believe  that 
commtmism  is  not  a  bad  ideology  and,  per- 
haps, even  better  than  the  free  enterprise 
system.  Unfortunately,  there  Lb  no  evidence 
to  bear  this  out.  As  one  commentator  has 
said:  "It  is  a  demand  by  the  sick  that  the 
healthy  should  be  cured." 

Our  youth  are  tender  of  heart.  Impression- 
able and.  to  our  good  fortune,  ready  and 
eager  to  tilt  at  windmUls.  Striving  for  edu- 
cation, they  are  naturally  impressed  by  the 
higher  education  of  their  teachers.  They 
sometimes  have  difficulty  distinguishing  be- 
tween education  and  wisdom.  Yet,  they 
should  never  take  for  granted  that  they  have 
enjoyed  all  the  advantages  lavished  on  Amer- 
ican youth.  They  should  never  take  for 
granted  that  they  live  in  a  land  blessed  with 
a  free  press  and  a  strictly  enforced  Bill  of 
Rights. 

UuhappUy,  many  of  our  advUt  intelligen- 
tsia also  are  dismayed  by  the  Imperfection 
of  our  democratic  goveriunent.  They  are 
shocked  at  humanity  in  the  rough  under 
our  free  enterprise  system.  They  are  dis- 
tressed by  poverty  In  a  land  of  enormoias 
wealth;  outraged  by  certain  signs  of  greed 
and  conspicuous  consumption;  and  deplore 
obvious  injustices  to  minorities  and  the 
weak.  Indeed,  they  sometimes  apt>ear  hu- 
miliated by  the  material  blessings  and 
honors  that  come  to  their  less-learned,  but 

more  acquLsltlve  and  compjetltlve,  fellow  citi- 
zens. (Envy  is  a  vice  not  restricted  to  the 
uneducated.)  These  adults,  too.  lack  faith 
in  the  American  way  of  life. 

Yet,  the  long  rows  upon  rows  of  American 
military  graves  arotmd  the  world  are  silent 
proof  that  while  the  meek  often  jM-each  peace 
at  any  price — it  Is  the  brave  who  have  won 
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and  secured  oxir  liberties.  Once  again  today, 
brave  men  are  being  called  to  stand  firm  for 
freedom — wherever  It  may  be  threatened  and 
regardless  of  tne  price. 


Fire  Safety 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OP   NEW    TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17,  1965 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Chief  Jay  W.  Stevens,  a  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Home  Fire  Safety.  2 
West  45th  Street.  New  York  City,  given 
at  the  Institute  on  May  24.  1965. 

Chief  Stevens  Is  the  director  of  educa- 
tion for  the  institute,  director  of  fire 
prevention  for  the  International  Associ- 
ation of  Fire  Chiefs  and  is  an  honorai-y 
fire  chief  of  256  cities  in  the  United 
States.  Chief  Stevens  was  formerly  fire 
prevention  chief  of  the  National  Board 
of  Underwriters  for  38  years;  executive 
secretary  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Fire  Chiefs  for  33  years:  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Pacific  Coast  Asso- 
ciation of  Fire  Chiefs  for  38  years:  State 
fire  marshal  of  the  State  of  California 
for  17  years  and  fire  marshal  of  Portland. 
Oreg.,  for  4  years. 

Chief  Stevens'  address  should  be  read 
carefully  by  evciy  homeowner.  The  ad- 
dress follows: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  In 
a.'^klng  roe  to  say  a  few  words,  and  also  for 
the  opportunity  to  say  them.  For  over  50 
years  I  have  never  turned  down  a  chance  to 
talk  about  fire  protection  and  prevention. 
If  I  had  50  years  ahead  of  me  I'd  continue  to 
do  the  same  thing.  But  I  don't  ask  for  those 
years — at  the  age  of  four  score  and  one  some- 
one might  accuse  me  of  being  greedy. 

Now  somewhere  along  in  this  SO-page 
speech,  I'm  going  to  bring  up  the  subject  of 
"mental  blocks."  And  because  I  want  very 
much  for  you  to  listen  to  what  I'm  going  to 
say,  and  to  think  atxjut  it  later.  I  want  to 
brush  away  a  possible  block  to  that  desired 
reception.  I  am  director  of  education  for 
the  Institute  for  Home  Fire  Safety,  a  non- 
profit organization  dedicated  to  educating 
people  on  the  subject  of  home  fire  safety 
The  activities  of  the  institute  are  financially 
supported  by  the  Wafa  Corp..  which  is  In  the 
business  of  selling  home  lire  detection  sys- 
tems. 

What  the  organizationally  independent  in- 
stitute will  ultimately  do  to  spread  the  good 
word  of  fire  safety  can  do  nothing  but  bene- 
fit the  commonweal.  Like  the  National 
Safety  CouncU,  which  was  organized  orig- 
inally by  the  country'."?  automobile  manufac- 
turers, the  Institute  Is  out  to  lessen  Injvirlcs 
and  save  lives. 

Ever  since  1914,  In  Portlard.  Oreg.,  when  I 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  having  firemen 
in.spect  private  homes  for  fire  hazards,  when 
they  weren't  out  flighting  fires,  I  have  been 
gratified  by  the  slow  but  steady  growth  of 
fire  prevention  in  the  home.  I  feel  proud  of 
the  fact  that  many,  many  cities  have  adopted 
the  concept  of  home  Inspections  that  orig- 
inated In  Portland.  Being  an  honorary  fire 
chief  in  over  250  local  fire  services  through- 
out the  country,  I  practically  glow  when  I 
think  of  the  advances  In  both  equipment 
and  technique  made  by  these  local  com- 
panies over  the  years. 


But  when  I  read  of  the  number  of  peo- 
ple— especially  the  cblldren^whose  lives 
bave  been  lost  by  fire  every  year,  I'm  telling 
you — it  takes  a  lot  out  of  me. 

Do  you  know  that  America  has  the  worst 
fire  record  In  the  world?  Tokyo  has  about 
7,000  fires  a  year  while  New  York  City— New 
York  City  alone — Is  having  75.000.  Italy, 
with  a  population  one-third  that  of  the 
TTnlted  States,  has  as  many  firee  in  an  entire 
year  as  this  Nation  has  in  1  week. 

Last  year  In  the  United  States  close  to 
12,000  adults  and  children  lost  their  lives  to 
fire.  Practically  everybody  is  fully  aware  and 
alarmed,  and  rightly  so,  about  the  death  toll 
on  the  Nation's  highways.  But  hardly  any- 
one is  aware  that  for  every  four  deaths  on 
the  highways  fire  takes  the  life  of  one.  Fires 
kill  and  injure  more  children  than  any  lead- 
ing disease,  and  more  than  a  combination  of 
several  leading  diseases.  Last  year  1,800,000 
people  were  Injured  by  fire;  burned,  scarred. 
dlsfigtu-ed.  And  just  think,  85  percent  of  the 
fires  and  the  casualties  could  have  been 
avoided  had  there  been  a  complete  under- 
standing of,  and  adherence  to.  the  principles 
of  fire  prevention  and  familiarity  with  escape 
procedures. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  rigid  adherence  to 
acceptable  fire  prevention  methods  have 
saved  an  untold  number  of  lives  throughout 
the  country  but,  what  of  tliose  who  lives 
have  not  been  saved?  Or  those  burned  and 
scarred  for  life?  Sometxxiys  got  to  get  in- 
volved with  this  problem.  Intimately  in- 
volved. 

The  Shrlners  are,  I  read  wltU  greit  Interest 
last  December  In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
of  the  laudable  effort  the  Shrlners  are  mak- 
ing to  alleviate  the  sufferlnc's  of  the  burned. 
They  have  donated  $10  million  toward  the 
establishment  of  tliree  me<lic:tl  centers  to 
treat  burned  victims  and  to  study  and  re- 
search less  painful  and  more  effective  medi- 
cal treatment.  Again,  a  hichly  laudable  and 
compassionate  gestiue.  My  hat  is  off  to 
them. 

But  there's  room  for  n.ore  involvement. 
Between  the  efforts  taken  to  prevent  fires 
and  those  made  to  les.'jcn  the  sufferings  of 
fire  casualties,  tliere  Is  a  bi?.  wide.  Im- 
portant— no,  vital — gap.  Education  in  home 
firo  safety. 

Just  like  the  man  who  drops  doad  from  a 
heart  attack  the  day  alter  his  doctor  pro- 
nounced him  sound,  so  also  can  fire  break 
out  In  a  home  that  has  no  visual  fire  hazards. 
Local  fire  In.spectors  cannot  vouch  for  the 
condition  or  adequacy  of  hidden  wiring;  the 
possible  mechanical  and  clortrlral  malfunc- 
tioning of  our  many  home  appliances;  nor 
the  idiosyncrasies,  habits,  and  mistakes  of 
those  people  living  in  the  home. 

People  recognize  this  po-sslbllity  because 
if  they  didn't  they  wouldn't  be  taking  otJt 
the  billions  of  dollars  in  lire  in.';urance  that 
they  do  each  year.  But  altbough  millions 
of  people  recognize  and  accept  the  possibility 
of  fire  in  the  home,  only  a  handful  know  the 
devastating  facts  of  fire  or  tbe  simple  rudi- 
ments of  home  fire  safety! 
It's  downright  ridiculous. 
No  one  would  think  for  a  naoment  of  buy- 
ing a  new  car  and  handing  the  ignition  key 
over  to  a  loved  one  who  doesn't  know  the 
first  thing  about  driving — car  insurance  or 
no.  Yet  millions  of  people  Insert  keys  in 
front  doors  today  with  absolutely  no  knowl- 
edge of  safe  practices  to  follow  in  case  of 
house  fire. 

And  I'm  probably  talking  to  a  croup  of  re- 
sponsible, conscientious  key  holders.  But 
don't  get  mad  at  me  for  making  you  uneasy. 
I'm  going  to  make  you  more  uneasy. 

Do  yo'i  kMow  how  liot  a  five-burning  fire 
can  heat  air?  Do  you  knmv  l;nw  fast  su;5er- 
heated  air  can  move  tliroughout  a  house? 
Do  you  have  any  idea  of  the  many  deadly 
gasses  given  off  by  biirning  off  materials 
especially  the  many  synthetic  materials  built 
or  brought  Into  our  homes  today?  Have  you 
ever  conferred   with   the   members   of   your 


family  to  determine  escape  routes  and  estab- 
lish Individual  responsibility  for  getting  the 
children,  the  elderly  or  the  Infirm  out  of  a 
burning  house?  Do  you  know  how  fast — 
and  I  mean  fast — all  must  act  after  the 
discovery  of  fire? 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  don't  think  many  of 
you  know  the  answers. 

Now — how  come?  Why  have  you  grown 
up  unaware  of  the  details  of  home  fire  safety 
while  at  the  same  time  you're  able  to  thread 
your  way  on  foot  through  streets  glutted 
with  speeding  cars,  erratic  drivers,  and  some- 
times diabolical  pedestrians? 

It  does  take  a  measure  of  skill,  I'll  admit 
But  mainly  it's  because  you  keep  your  eye 
peeled  for  hazards — you  anticipate  trouble 
and  you  plan  your  escape.  It's  knowledge — 
some  of  it  Instilled,  some  self-taught.  Bur 
the  message  got  through. 

Well,  over  the  years  people  and  organiza- 
tions have  been  trying  to  educate  the  public 
on  home  fire  safety,  but  for  some  reason  or 
another  the  message  Just  hasn't  been  getting 
through.  Some  of  the  reasons  are  known. 
Local  fire  services  have  done  and  are  doing 
an  excellent  Job  with  their  fire  safety  cam- 
paigns. But  they  have  neither  the  man- 
power nor  funds  to  undertake  continuous 
programs.  Other  existing  authorities  recog- 
nize the  fire-safety  problem,  but  are  geared 
to  what  may  be  considered  more  Immediate 
objectives  and  problems.  And  Government 
authorities  can't  do  much  about  the  needed 
educational  job  because  of  the  lack  of  bud- 
get. 

But,  we  of  the  Institute  for  Home  Fire 
Safety  believe  there  is  another  reason  for 
this  lack  of  knowledge — ineffective  commtm- 
cations.  Someplace  along  the  line  we're 
using  popiariins  Instead  of  rifles,  mortars  in- 
stead of  artillery,  or — it  could  be — air  bomb.'- 
instead  of  hand  grenades.  The  point  is — 
the   target   is  being;  missed. 

Could  it  be  that  home  fire  safety  is  simp' 
not  being  written  about,  or  discussed  often 
enough?     Is  frequency  the  problem?     Or  i 
the  medium  wrong,  should  we  be  telling  oiu" 
story  with  films  Instead  of  words?     Or  pic- 
tures?    Should  the  target  be  the  woman  in 
the   home   or   the   man?     Or  the   children 
And    lastly,   are   there   actual   psychologlcv. 
blocks  that  exist  that  prevent  people  fron 
fTcinp;    up   to   the   dangers   of   fire?     Bellcv.^ 
me,   there   .ore  many  indications   that  the> 
hiorks  do  exist. 

Let  me  try  to  shed  some  Ught  on  that  laf 
point.  People  read  about  prowlers  and 
burtrlnrs  entering  homes  on  the  inside  page 
of  their  di.ily  newspaper.  Even  though  thr 
grfat  majority  of  readers  have  never  had  .. 
burglar  in  their  own  homes,  they  conscien- 
tiously go  out  and  buy  bolts  and  asslduou.^1' 
lock  their  ioors  at  night  or  when  they  ar-' 
aw.iy  from   home. 

Now    people    also    read    in    papers    aboi-- 
othcrs  being  killed  by  fire,  not  on  the  Insici 
p.^iges  hut  right  on  the  front  page,  with  pic- 
tures and  many  of  the  tragic  details.     Nov. 
most  people  have  had  some  experience  wit' 
fire   in   the  home — a  burned  rug  or  sofa.  : 
smoldering  wastebasket.  or  perhaps  a  sm.i  ' 
grease  fire  in  the  kitchen.     Yet  relatively  fe. 
are  motivated  to  buy  fire  extinguishers,  roj 
ladders  or  fire  sensing  devices,  and  of  the^^ 
only  a  baby's  handful  t;ikc  the  precaution  ' 
having    a    fire    detection    alarm    system    ii.- 
stalled  In   the  home.     This,  In  spite  of  tl. 
fact  that  they  may  be  aware  that  85  percci.' 
of  the  sericas  fires  occur  during  the  hou; 
when  people  sleep. 

Do    you    see    my    point?     Two    somewh.. 
similar  stimuli.     One  motivates  the  readr 
the  other  does  not — even  though  life  Is  f;  : 
more  frequently  ut  stake  due  to  a  fire  th;... 
it  is  due  to  biorglary. 

Well,  what  is  to  be  done  about  it? 
In  one  sense  the  Institute  Is  going  to  tui 
its  back  on  the  situation  and  look  in  otlu - 
directions.    We  are  currently  contacting  tl  • 
research  units  of  a  few  top  universities,  an^ 
hope  to  lay   the  problem   on   one   or   m<  •' 
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of  their  doorsteps.  We  are  going  to  ask 
than  to  study  the  flre-safety  problem  from 
a  psychological  viewpoint,  and  ptu"sue  tbe 
solution  In  whatever  direction  or  directions 
they  deem  necessary.  Then  when  they  can 
put  their  finger  on  the  one  or  more  reasons — 
and  these  may  vary  with  the  individual  and 
Ms  environment  or  experience — that  are 
blocking  successful  oommunlcations,  then 
they  wiU  turn  their  attention  to  communi- 
cations media,  and  experiment  and  deter- 
mine the  best  way  to  get  the  flre-safety 
message  across. 

Once  the  answers  are  foiuid,  every  local  fire 
service  and  community  across  the  country 
^■Ul  be  given  them.  Community  leaders, 
ciawn  from  every  civic,  social,  and  business 
tictlvity,  will  be  In  possession  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  techniques  that  will  permit  their 
direct  involvement  In  the  vital  area  of  home 
fire  safety  on  a  365-day  basis.  I  might  add 
here  that  Wafa's  plan  to  seek  oommunity 
leader  sponsorship  of  its  products  Is  not  only 
:>.  brand  new  idea  In  home  sales,  but  it  ■will 
'ilso  supply  your  region  with  the  necessary 
f  ommtmlty  leader  contacts  for  tbe  rapid 
(iisseminatlon  of  Institute-sponsored  re- 
.  earch  fljidings. 

Hopefully,  thousands  of  tomorrow's  chil- 
liren  will  reach  a  mattirity  denied  them  by 
today's  ignorance  of  the  "Unknown  Need" — 
:he  unknown  need  for  llfesaving  knowledge 
i>f  sound  fire  safety  Information  and  tech- 
niques. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  17,  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  industry  of  many  kinds  has 
found  a  comfortable  and  successful  home 
in  Alabama.  The  port  city  of  Mobile, 
especially,  has  worked  to  provide  a  cli- 
mate which  is  ideal  for  business  and  in- 
dustrj'. 

Some  measure  of  the  city's  success  has 
been  expressed  in  letters  written  by  the 
iieads  of  some  of  the  industrial  plants 
••  hich  have  located  in  Mobile.  I  present 
here  two  of  these  letters: 
.^^■  iNDus'rRULisT  Speaks:  Why  I  Like  Mobile 

By  Lawrence  Litchfield,  Jr.,  cliaJrman  and 
chief  executive  officer,  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.) 

An  enduring  relationship  between  a  bttsl- 
;.'ss  and  the  community  in  which  it  is  lo- 
f  ited  can  only  develop  in  an  atmosphere  of 
:  .utual  respect,  understanding,  and  coopera- 
"  ...in. 

Alcoa's  experience  offers  proof  that  these 
..  titudes  do  exist  in  the  Mobile  area  and 
i.ave  asslted  in  promoting  growth  and  pros- 
perity for  the  community  generally. 

Many  factors,  tangible  and  Intangible,  are 
'.r.volved  In  a  good  plant-comn-unity  rela- 
T.onship.  The  conamunity  provides  Industry 
With  such  necessitiefi  as  employees,  trans- 
portation facilities,  long-term  tax  stability, 
•■'■id  the  basic  understanding  of  the  free-en- 
■  Tprise  system. 

On  the  other  hand.  Industry  provides  Im- 
jKTtant  economic  ajid  civic  benefits:  Employ- 
liient  and  wages,  direct  oommunity  support 
tiuough  taxes,  additional  financial  support 
f:om  local  purchases,  and  commiuiity  affalns 
r  irticlpation  by  the  company  and  the  em- 
iMjyees. 

A  business  to  be  permanent  and  healthy 
!•  ust  operate  in  an  environment  where  there 


Is  long-term  tax  st-abllity  and  where  a  bal- 
ance exists  among  the  varlotis  economic  fac- 
tors at  work  within  the  community.  This 
eoonomlc  balance  goes  a  long  ■way  toward 
explaining  the  fine  relationship  wblch  Alcoa 
and  Mobile  have  enjoyed  for  more  than  25 
years. 

But  tax  dollars  and  employment  figures 
do  not  tell  tbe  whole  story  of  a  lasting  plant- 
community  relationship.  Also  significant  Is 
the  amount  of  participation  by  the  plant  and 
its  employees  in  community  affairs.  It  is 
gratifying  to  me  that  Alcoans  may  be  foimd 
busily  engaged  in  civic  affairs  such  as  Mo- 
bile's wide-awake  Chamber  of  Ocanmerce,  suc- 
cessful United  Fund,  and  many  other  service 
organizations. 

Natiu-al  advantages  such  as  the  port  of 
Mobile  and  development  of  the  Alabama 
State  docks,  as  well  as  the  raU  transporta- 
tion facilities,  are  im|x>rtant  factors  In  the 
more  than  tenfold  expansion  of  production 
capacity  of  tbe  refining  plant  at  Mobile  in 
Its  25-year  history. 

Since  Mobile  and  Alcoa  Joined  forces,  re- 
stilts  have  shown  that  the  relationship  has 
been  good  both  for  the  comp>any  and  the 
community. 

(Vaughn  Smith,  president.  American  Bitu- 
muis  &  Asphalt  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.) 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
to  you  some  of  our  views  concerning  your 
fine  city. 

We  have  enjoyed  doing  bitsiness  with  peo- 
ple In  this  part  of  the  South  and  value  the 
privilege  of  being  a  part  of  Mobile's  indus- 
trial community.  We  feel  that  the  Mobile 
area  has  a  bright  future  because  of  its  ad- 
vantageous location,  the  enthusiasm  of  Its 
people,  and  the  forward  planning  that  is  evi- 
dent among  Industrial  concerns  that  have 
picked  Mobile  as  a  place  to  locate. 

We  look  forward  to  the  continued  growth 
and  prosperity  of  your  fine  State  and  Its  most 
beautiful  city — Mobile. 


Address  of  the  Honorable  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  Honor  of  1964  All  America 
City  Award  to  Bluefield,  Mercer  County, 
W.  Va. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF   WEST   VIKGIMTA 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tfiursday.  June  17,  1965 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  yesterday 
afternoon,  the  Honorable  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  honored  us  by  visiting  my 
home  city  of  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  to  deliver 
the  principal  address  at  the  public  cele- 
bration in  honor  of  the  selection  of  Blue- 
field  as  an  "All  America  City  for  1964" 
by  Look  magazine  and  the  National 
Municipal  League. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  join  U.S.  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph,  who  introduced  the 
Vice  President;  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd; 
Congressman  Harley  O.  Staggers,  dean 
of  the  West  Virginia  congressional  dele- 
gation in  the  House,  and  Congressman 
Arch  A.  Moore,  in  attending  this  most 
outstanding  affair. 

Every  man  has  a  warm  spot  In  his 
heart  especially  reserved  for  his  home 
city. 


The  noteworthy  address  of  the  Vice 
President  on  this  historic  occasicm  in 
Bluefield  was  most  enthusiastically  and 
warmly  received  by  my  friends  and 
neighbors  at  home. 

The  Vice  President  most  effectively 
outlined  the  necessity  of  continued  close 
cooperation  l)etween  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment so  that  America  can  continue  to 
move  forward. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  share 
with  the  Members  of  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing text  of  the  Vice  President's  stir- 
ring remarks: 
Remarks   bt  Vice   PREsroENT   HtTMFHRET  at 

THE  PtTBLic  Celebration  in  Honor  or  Bltte- 

FiELD,  W.  Va.,  Beino  Chosen  as  an   At.t, 

America  Citt,  June  16,  1965 

It  certainly  Is  a  prlvUege  to  share  this  day 
with  you — with  the  city  that  licked  its  prob- 
lems and  not  its  wounds.  America  needs 
more  Blueflelds. 

Here  in  the  heart  of  Appalachla,  you  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  your  problems. 
And  you  did.  As  the  result  of  your  work, 
Bluefield  is  today  one  of  11  All  America 
Cities. 

You  developed  Skyland,  Inc..  your  $2^ 
million  resort  complex. 

Tlien  you  developed  your  scenic  railroad. 
the  Ridge  Runner. 

Then  came  your  successful  eflfort  to  develop 
new  industry,  to  develop  Bluefield  CoUege.  to 
build  a  new  chamber  jof  commerce  buUdlng. 
a  golf  course,  and  a  new  youth  center. 

All  of  these  were  by  individual  and  private 
effort.  And  so  were  other  projects  aimed  at 
making  Bluefield  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live  and  work. 

Your  local  government  has  done  its  Job 
too.  As  a  result  of  a  bond  referendum  which 
received  a  handsome  majority,  park  faculties 
have  been  expanded,  storm  sewers  put  in. 
and  other  needed  Improvements  made.  Com- 
munity facilities  have  been  expandeil  and 
improved  with  an  outlay  of  approximately 
flOVi  million. 

The  Federal  Government  has  helped  too. 

Your  city  planning  and  tirban  renewal 
project  are  helped  by  Ped»aa  funds.  So  Is 
your  new  low-rent  housing  project.  And 
interstate  highway  77  has  been  an  Important 
factor  In  what  you  ha%'e  accomplished. 

Business  and  industry  responded  to  the 
challenge.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  $7 
mUUon  they  have  invested  In  a  new  bank 
and  expansion  and  improvement  of  stores 
and  factories. 

Your  progress  has  been  achieved  as  tbe  re- 
sult of  cooperation — a  partnership  of  private 
citizens,  the  business  community,  and  gov- 
ernment. 

I  looked  over  again  today  the  list  of  this 
years   All  America  Cities. 

Their  names  are  different,  and  their  prob- 
lems and  successes  have  been  different,  too. 
And  yet  I  was  struck  by  simUartties  among 
them. 

All  have  been  forced  to  deal  with  problems 
stemming  from  the  growth  and  change  that 
Is  taking  place  In  this  Nation. 

There  was  another  similarity  among  all 
11  cities.  All  of  these  cities  have  been  as- 
sisted by  one  or  mare  Federal  programs,  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  local  leadership  solve 
the  kinds  of  problems  you  are  solving. 

Tliere  are  other  similarities.  Three  cities— 
Bluefield  is  one  of  these — have  been  cited 
for  coming  to  grips  with  the  great  challenge 
of  our  times — human  relations. 

I  see  evidence  of  progress  In  this  area  here 
and  now. 

I  know  the  soul-searching  effort  it  took  to 
achieve  this. 

It  was  only  last  February  that  yoiu'  TMCA- 
YWCA  trustees  voted  unanimously  to  open 
those  organizations  to  all  citizens  of  this 
commxmlty. 
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And  your  tiuman  relations  commission  has 
done  work  that  any  American  city  ooiild  be 
proud  of.  You  are  working  In  Blueiield  to 
create  equal  opportunity  In  Jobe  as  well  as 
in  education. 

The  spirit  you  have  shown  is  the  spirit 
behind  President  Johnson's  new  approach  to 
economic  development. 

You  In  West  Virginia  know  about  the  area 
redevelopment  program.  But.  as  you  may 
know.  ARA  is  due  to  go  out  of  business  at 
the  end  of  this  month. 

President  Johnson's  new  program  under 
the  Economic  Development  Act,  is  based  on 
past  program  experience. 

This  new  program  is  based  on  the  idea  of 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, State  and  local  governments,  and  pri- 
vate enterprise — the  same  cooperation  which 
did  the  Job  here  in  Bluefield. 

Our  goal  is  to  create  permanent  Jobs 
through  long-term  economic  expansion.  How 
is  this  to  be  done? 

States  and  counties  wUl  be  encouraged  to 
plan  econcanic  development  together. 

Loana  and  grants  will  be  available  to  en- 
courage new  Industry  in  redevelopment  areas. 
A  long-range  program  of  public  works  will 
be  started  to  build  new  sewage  disposal  sys- 
tems, Water  mains,  and  access  roads,  for 
without  these  things,  industrial  development 
can't  even  begin. 

I  predict  today  that  this  Congress  will  give 
its  approval  to  this  new  program.  The  Sen- 
ate has  already  done  so;  the  bill  is  now 
under  consideration  in  the  House. 

The  workability  of  this  program  will  de- 
pend in  large  meesure  on  the  ability  of  local 
leadership  to  plan  and  work — Just  as  you 
have  planned  and  worked  here. 

For  example,  5  years  ago  the  city  cot  Blue- 
field  received  a  $12,000  grant  from  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration  for  the  purposes  of 
planning. 

I'm  svue  you  will  agree  that  your  decision 

to  make  an  extensive  planning  study  was 

one  of  the  wisest  decisions  you  ever  made. 

Out  of  this  developed  the  master  plan  filed 

in  Janxiary   1962,  and  1  know  that  this  has 

served  as  a  valuable,  indlspenslble  guide  for 

V     new  ideas  underway  in  this  city. 

^  '^  I  know  that  recently  the  Urban  Renewal 

Administration    has   approved    another    and 

much  larger  planning  grant  for  Bluefield  so 

that  you  can  continue  your  progress. 

I  had  Bomeone  bring  me  a  copy  of  your 
1962  plan.  Thumbing  through  this  plan,  I 
aaw  the  recommendation  on  new  manufac- 
turing employment  as  "the  most  basic  means 
of  economic  Improvement." 

This  of  course  has  been  translated  into  Jobe 
In  Bluefield,  through  your  new  factory. 

I  also  saw  reference  in  your  plan  to  high- 
way 77,  along  with  the  recommendations  car- 
ried out  80  well  to  increase  tourism. 

I  could  go  on  further  but  you  know  this 
plan  better  than  I. 
The  point  is  this : 

We  would  not  be  here  today  if  there  had 
not  been  such  successful  followthrough  on 
that  plan. 

We  would  not  be  here  if  It  had  not  been 
for  the  aid  government  at  all  levels  brought 
to  Bluefield 

But  we  would  also  not  be  here  if  you  had 
not  acted  on  that  plaru  and  with  that  as- 
sistance,  with  energy  and  imagination. 

This  is  the  lesson  that  all  of  us  have 
learned. 

In  this  day  and  age.  good  fences  do  not 
make  good  neighbors.  All  of  us  in  this  Na- 
tion— in  Government,  in  private  industry,  in 
cities  and  towns,  on  farms — all  of  us  must 
share  responsibility  for  seeing  that  all  people 
and  places  in  our  society  have  both  a  chance 
to  contribute  to  and  share  in  the  fruits  of 
otir  abundance. 

We  cannot  have  a  Great  Society,  no  matter 
how  rich  this  Nation  becomes,  if  parts  of  that 
society  are  left  behind. 


President  Johnson  has  made  his  pledge. 
And  I  Join  him  in  that  pledge.  We  will  not 
be  satisfied  until  all  Americans,  and  all  parts 
of  America,  can  participate  in  tills  better  life. 

I  know  that  you  here  in  Bluefield  share 
that  determination.  With  ycxir  continued 
work,  and  with  ours,  I  know  we  will  s\ic- 
ceed. 


Charles  McDowell,  Jr.,  Will  Become 
Capital  Correspondent 

EXTENSION  OF  RE^IARKS 

OF 

HON  DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  III 

OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  17, 1965 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  re- 
port an  addition  to  the  c(»ps  of  Wash- 
ington correspondents  and.  In  so  doing, 
to  extend  a  word  of  welcome  to  Charles 
McDowell,  Jr.  Effective  July  1,  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell will  become  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  the  Ricihmond,  Va., 
Times-Dispatch,  an  Illustrious  newspa- 
per whose  readers  have  known  him  since 
1949  as  a  reporter  and  columni.^t  of  great 
abiUty  and  rare  humor. 

Actually,  Mr.  McDowell  is  no  strangei- 
to  Capitol  Hill — or  to  the  ways  of  Wash- 
ington. His  comments  on  the  congres- 
sional scene  have  been  distributed  na- 
tionally by  the  Register  and  Tribune 
syndicate.  Now  this  fre<iuent  visitor  will 
become  a  full-time  repoi-ter  of  the  na- 
tional scene. 

Newsmakers  should  be  foi-ewanied — 
Mr.  McDowell's  typewriter  takes  him  to 
strange  and  wondrous  places.  He  has 
been  known  to  puncture  the  pompous  and 
to  lift  the  lowly  to  pleasurable  heights. 
New  readers  will  find  him  fair  and,  not 
infrequently,  quite  funny.  In  brief ,  he  Is 
a  writer  with  something  to  say  that  de- 
sei^^es  to  be  heard. 

His  background  is  sot  forth  in  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Times-DLspatrh  of  June  13, 
1965,  which  follows: 

[From  the  Richmond  Times-Dis-paich. 
June    13.    1965) 
McDowell   Will   Become   CwnM. 
Correspondent 
Charles  McDowell,    Jr.,   a  member  of   the 
staff  of  the  Times-Dispatch  since  1949,  will 
become  the  newspaper's  Wiiehington  corre- 
spondent July  1. 

In  making  the  announcement,  John  E. 
Leard,  managing  editor,  siiid  the  new  assign- 
ment wovdd  improve  the  newspaper's  cover- 
age of  Washington  activitips  and  would  per- 
mit McDowell  more  flexibility  and  immediacy 
in  his  writing  for  the  paper's  readers. 

McDowell  will  cover  political  and  other 
news  of  special  interest  to  Virginia  and  the 
Richmond  area  and  will  -write  columns  and 
features  on  various  a.spect.s  of  the  national 
scene. 

This,  as  he  views  it.  includes  the  lighter 
side  of  life  in  the  Governinsnt  and  the  city 
as  well  as  the  zoo  and  subiu-bia. 

For  his  assignment,  McDowell  will  move  to 
Alexandria  along  with  his  wife,  his  three 
children,  and  his  imaginary  neighbor  Mr. 
Bumbleton,  all  of  whom  have  contributed 
to  McDowell  columns  regularly.  He  also  will 
continue  there  his  prolonged  correspondence 
with  his  Aunt  Gertrude. 
McDowell's  Sundav  column  sT.iried  in  1954. 


wlU  continue  without  basic  change  of  forma ; 
or  subject  matter.  Other  columns  will  ap- 
pear during  the  week  but  not  <m  a  rigid 
schedule. 

The  Register  and  Tribune  syndicate  wir. 
continue  to  distribute  some  of  McDowell; 
columns  and  features  to  other  newspapers 

McDowell,  a  native  of  Kentucky  who  wcu- 
reared  In  Lexington,  Va.,  Joined  the  Timet - 
Dispatch  after  his  graduation  from  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University  and  the  Columbi.. 
University  graduate  school  of  Journalism. 

On  the  Times-Dispatch  he  has  beei 
assigned  to  various  beats.  Including  the  Stat^ 
Capitol,  and  has  covered  the  general  assem 
bly,  national  political  conventions  and  loca'. 
state  and  national  political  campaigns. 

He  has   frequently  rep>orted  on  events  ii 
Washington,    and    in    1959    covered    Nikiu. 
Khrushchev's  tour  of  the  United  States.    Hi: 
column  won  the  National  Headllner  Aw.nrc 
in  1960. 

McDowell's  third  book,  an  account  of  ih( 
1964    presidential    campaign    with    the    titii 
"Campaign  Fever:  The  National  Folk  Festlva. 
From  New  Hampshire  to  November  1964'- 
vvill  be  published  in  July. 


The  Wool  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BATTIN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17,  1965 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  viev 
of  legislation  proposed  by  the  Secretarv 
of  Agriculture  for  amendment  of  tlr 
Wool  Act  and  other  bills  for  extension  o: 
that  act,  I  believe  the  following  edltorip. 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  1- 
is  most  timely  and  appropriate. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Woolly  Proposal 

If  we  recall  aright,  some  of  the  poiilic 
science  textbooks  used  to  say  that  one  ch,"!.-- 
acteristic  of  a  good  law  or  regulation  is  th; 
it  applies  equally  to  all.    Whatever  they  &v 
today,  it  is  plain  there  have  grown  up  son^ 
laws — on  taxes  and  housing,  for  instance 
which  do  not  treat  everybody  alike. 

The    anomaly    apparently    doesn't    both- : 
very  many  people  any  more,  so  perhaps 
is  to  be  expected   that  a  peculiar   progr;.: 
providing  for  a  sliding  scale  of  Governme:. 
support  payments  to  woolgrowers.  propo^i 
by    Agriculture   Secretary   Freeman.    doe.>-i. 
seem  to  disturb   many  people  either,   otlv  ■ 
than  farmers  and  sheep  ranchers. 

Now  the  whole  costly  price-support  syst< ' 
as  presently  administered  Is  dubious,  but  li 
wool  proposal  pushes  the  support  theory  o\-  - 
the  brink  of  absurdity.     For  the  administr  - 
tion  plans  to  make  lower  support  paymeii 
to  larger  woolgrowers  and  higher  paymer.  - 
to  smaller  growers.     Thus  a  grower  who  mrr- 
kets  more  than  7.000  pounds  would  be  p.i.  : 
between    53    and    66    cents    per    pound    :;. 
smaller    grower    who    markets    up    to    Sd  ' 
pounds  would  get  between  62  and  74  ceir 
Possibly  smarting  iinder  all  the  cniicis: 
that  farm  schemes  up  to  now  have  mair  . 
aided  big  operators,  the  planners  presumai..  • 
want  their  new  proposal  to  aid  chiefly  sni; 
producers.     But   as  so   often   Is   the   case, 
would   only   produce  a   new   inequity.     Ti 
highest  support  payments  would  go  to  20(  - 
000    growers   who   produce   less   than   2.0i  ' 
pounds  a  season,  raising  sheep  as  a  sldelir? 
and  getting  most  of  their  income  from  oth-' 
farm  output.    The  lowest  would  go  to  aboiit 
5.000  growers,  mostly  in  the  West,  who  pr<  - 
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ri  ice  more  than  7,000  pounds  and  depend 
.V.niost  wholly  upon  wool  for  their  livelihood. 
Just  this  sort  of  confusion  is  all  too  com- 
mon when  the  Government  seeks  to  Impose 
i's  own  economic  theories  on  producers  by 
one  means  or  another.  And  it  can  be  cor- 
rected only  if  all  are  treated  alike,  under 
t!ie  workings  of  a  free  market  system. 
Otherwise,  it's  not  only  the  sheep  who  will 
keep  on  getting  fleeced. 


Adoption  of  the  Metric  System  of 
Weights  and  Measures  for  Use  in  the 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
dMighted  to  have  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  a  favorable  report  on  my 
bill,  H.R.  1154,  and  others,  which  would 
provide  for  an  investigation  to  deter- 
mine the  practicability  of  adopting  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
for  use  in  the  United  States.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  Congress  can  act  upon 
.■^  :ch  a  bill,  and  I  place  the  referred 
ii port  in  the  Record  at  this  time  so  that 
my  colleagues  and  other  interested  per- 
.<  ns  may  have  notice  of  the  Depart- 
:.  nfs  favorable  position: 
Committee  on  Science 

and  astron.mjtics, 
House  of  Represent.\tives. 
Washington,  DC,  June  7,  1965. 
li   :i   James  Roosevelt, 
Hniise  of  Represcntatii'cs. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Roosevelt:  Enclosed  for  your 
i;  :ormation  is  a  copy  of  a  report  just  received 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  H.R. 
;    54,    which    you    introduced,    and    related 

iJ.lls. 

Sincerely, 

CH.\RLES   F.   DnCANDFR. 

Fx-ccutirc  Director  a7id  Chief  Counsel 


General  Counsel  of  the 

Department  of  Commerce. 
Washington  DC.  June  4.  1965. 
■n.  George  P.  Miller. 

:air7nan,    Committee   on    Science  and   As- 
tronautics,   House    of    Iteprcsentatii'e<:. 
Wa.'ihington.  D.C. 
Dfar  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  is  in  fur- 
er  reply  to  your  request  for  the  views  of 
e  Department  with  respect  to  H.R.  38  and 
R.  2626.  bills  to  provide  that  the  National 
reau  of  Standards  shall  conduct  a  program 
investigation,  research,  and  survey  to  de- 
rmine  the   practicability   of   the  adoption 
.    the  United  States  of  the  metric  system 
weights  and  measures,  and   H.R.   1154,  a 
,1   to  provide  that   the  Sef^retary  of  Corn- 
free  shall   conduct   a   study   to  determine 
.e    practicability    and    desirability    of    the 
.iption  by  the  United  States  of  the  metric 
tern  Of  weights  and  measures. 
Tlie  bills  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
mmerce  or  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand - 
:l.s  to  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the 
■  icticability  and   desirability   of  a  general 
aversion  to  the  use  of  the  metric  system 
weights    and    measures    In    the    United 
les. 

Hach  of  the  bills  would  accomplish  the 
:ne  general  purpose.  H.R.  38  and  H.R. 
"-'0  are  somewhat  more  specific  than  H.R. 


1154  concerning  the  various  matters  to  be 
studied  and  the  cooperative  arrangements  to 
be  employed.  All  of  the  bills  require  a  full 
and  complete  Teport  and  reoommendations 
within  3  years  after  enactment.  In  addi- 
tion, HR.  38  and  H.R.  1154  require  annual 
reports,  while  H.R.  2626  leaves  interim  re- 
ports to  the  discretion  of  the  National  Bur- 
eau of  Standards.  Each  bill  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  funds  to  conduct  the  study 
but  H.R.  2626  limits  such  appropriations  to 
$2,500,000. 

We  note  that  H.R.  38  and  H.R.  2626  direct 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  conduct 
the  necessary  study,  while  H.R.  1154  assigns 
this  responsibility  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. To  be  consistent  with  administra- 
tion policy  as  well  as  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  5  of  1950,  any  final  legislation  should 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  rather  than 
the  Bureau  to  conduct  the  required  Investi- 
gations. While  avjthorlty  would  be  delegated 
to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to 
undertake  most  of  the  work  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  Secretary,  it  is  possible 
that  the  gathering  of  some  economic  data 
and  other  portions  of  the  study  might  be 
undertaken  more  efficiently  by  some  other 
office  or  bureau  in  the  Department. 

The  bills  arc  similar  to  measures  that  were 
introduced  In  the  87th  and  88th  Congresses 
and  were  endor.>od  by  this  Department.  The 
Department  still  recommends  that  legisla- 
tion along  these  lines  be  enacted,  subject  to 
the  foregoing  comments  concerning  H.R.  38 
and  H.R.  2626.  However,  our  continuing  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  has  led  us,  in  recent 
months,  to  the  conclusion  that  some  changes 
in  the  direction  and  emphasis  of  the  prop>osed 
study  would  be  highly  desirable. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  most  criti- 
cal que.'stion  to  be  answered  at  present  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  disparities  in  systems  of 
measurement  between  the  United  States  and 
metric-using  countries  constitutes  a  barrier 
to  our  international  trade  and  other  inter- 
national activities.  The  recent  announce- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  British 
Government  that  it  would  encourage  conver- 
sion to  the  metric  system  within  a  10-year 
period  highlights  the  importance  of  the  In- 
ternational trade  aspects  of  the  question  of 
conversion  to  the  metric  system  over  the 
domestic  aspects  of  that  qtiestlon.  The  re- 
sults of  'he  international  study  will  strongly 
Influence  the  nature  of  the  study  of  the  do- 
mestic aclvantape.«:.  problems,  and  cost  of 
conversion. 

The  reU.tion&hip  of  measurement  stand- 
ards to  international  trade  Is  complex,  in- 
volving many  considerations  in  addition  to 
the  usual  difficulties  of  communication  and 
negotiation  that  invariably  arise  when  pro- 
ducer and  purchaser  are  accustomed  to  deal- 
ing in  different  units  of  measurement.  It 
includes  the  increasingly  Important  matter 
of  international  standards  which  establish 
preferred  sizes,  shapes,  and  other  physical 
characteristics  of  the  articles  of  commerce, 
and  which  may  be  strongly  Influenced  by 
measurement  systems.  It  Is  particularly  Im- 
portant that  we  acquire  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  extent  to  which  the  differences  be- 
tween our  measurement  system  and  the 
metric  system  may  interfere  with  the  ac- 
ceptance of  international  standards  favor- 
able to  the  customary  sizes  and  shapes  of 
U.S.  products. 

The  study  shotild  also  encompass  other 
International  aspects  of  our  nonuse  of  the 
metric  system.  This  would  Include  consid- 
eration of  the  possible  Impact  on  our  par- 
ticipation in  international  development  pro- 
grams, for  example,  and  on  other  interna- 
tional responsibilities  and  activities. 

It  appears  possible  to  explore  these  press- 
ing questions  within  the  framework  of  the 
broad  study  that  would  be  required  by  the 
bills  now  under  consideration.  Accordingly, 
we  support  enactment  of  any  one  of  these 


bUls  subject  to  our  earlier  comments  on  HJEl. 
38  and  H.R.  2626. 

We  cannot  estimate  the  ultimate  cost  of 
the  studies  contemplated  by  the  bills,  al- 
though the  maximum  authcM-lzation  of  HJcl. 
2626  does  not  appear  unreasonable  to  us. 
For  the  first  year  of  the  study,  we  estimate 
the  cost  to  be  approximately  $750,000. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Btireau  of 

the  Budget  that  there  would  be  no  objection 

to  the  submission  of  our  report  from  the 

standp>oint  of  the  administration's  program. 

Sincerely, 

RoBEXT  E.  Giles. 


Address  by  Hon.  Richard  C.  McCardiy 
Before  the  Gradnatinf  Class  of  the 
Park  School  in  Amherst,  N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16. 1965 

Mr.  DULSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, June  11,  1965,  my  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Richard  C.  McCarthy,  repre- 
senting the  39th  EWstrict  of  New  York, 
addressed  the  42d  graduating  class  of  the 
Park  School  in  Amherst,  N.Y. 

Mr.  McCarthy's  speech,  which  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
follows : 

HEM.^RKS   FOR    THE   PARK    SCHOOL    GRADUATION 

I  want  to  establish  Immediately  that  I  ■ 
approach  this  speaking  engagement  with 
some  small  amount  of  fear  and  trembling. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  who  are  far  more  ex- 
perienced commencement  speakers  than  I 
have  warned  me  of  the  built-in  hazards 
inherent  in  such  an  apparently  happy  and 
harmless  occasion.  One  of  these  is  espe- 
cially discouraging  to  any  politician — ^the 
fact  that  most  of  you  will  little  note  nor 
long  remember  what  I  may  say  here  today. 
Most  of  the  parents  and  faculty  present  here 
probably  cannot  even  recall  the  names  of 
their  commencement  speakers,  much  less 
what  they  said.  And  I  am  forced  to  admit 
that  I  can't  remember  either. 

Yet,  even  the  possibUlty  of  obscurity  could 
not  deter  me  from  accepting  your  kind  in- 
vitation to  speak  to  you  on  such  an  impor- 
tant day.  The  graduation  ceremony  is  re- 
plete with  meaning  to  the  students  whose 
achievements  it  honors,  to  the  faculty  whose 
efforts  have  been  rewarded,  and  to  the  par- 
ents whose  pride  and  love  are  reflected  In 
their  concern  for  their  children's  education. 
And  I  am  delighted  to  share  In  yoiu-  Joy  and 
satisfaction. 

I  am  delighted  also  for  the  opportunity  to 
talk  about  a  matter  which  intimately  con- 
cerns both  me  and  you — the  role  that  stu- 
dents in  particular  and  all  citizens  in  gen- 
eral play  In  determining  our  Nation's  future 
cotirse.  I  am  sure  this  problem  Is  not  foreign 
to  any  of  you,  especially  in  light  of  the  po- 
litical ferment  that  is  stirring  America's 
campuses, 

Tlie  graduates  of  the  Park  School  are  go- 
ing on  to  colleges  and  universities  where 
extracurricular  activities  are  now  dominated 
more  by  peace  demonstrations  ajid  pn-otest 
marches  than  by  the  traditional  panty  raids. 
And  parents  are  Justifiably  concerned  about 
their  children  partaking  in  many  of  these 
activities — some  of  which  they  feel  might 
seriously  Jeopardize  their  children's  futures. 
In  my  remarks,  I  hope  to  do  several  tilings — 
none,  I  believe,  incompatible  with  the  others. 
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I  hope  to  encourage  the  students  among 
you  to  leam  and  act  and  epeak  out  for  what 
you  believe;  I  hope  to  reassure  the  parents 
among  you  to  respect  the  convictions  and 
devotion  of  your  children;  I  hope  to  hearten 
the  facility  to  continue  In  their  arousal  of 
curiosity  and  debate  Inside  and  outside  the 
classroom.    This  seems  a  monvunental  task 
to  accomplish  In  a  few  minutes  of  a  late 
spring  momln«,  but  I  shall  try,  nonetheless. 
The  phencwaenon  of  activism  is  relatively 
new  to  this  generation  and,  as  with  any  in- 
novation, it  has  both  its  strong  points  and 
its  disadvantages.     Let's  examine   first  the 
positive  aspects. 

First,  the  prime  obligation  of  every  citizen 
in  a  democracy  is  to  participate  actively  and 
Intelligently  in  public  affairs.  That  the  stu- 
dents of  America  have  chosen  to  do  so  in 
such  large  numbers  is  an  encouraging  and 
healthy  omen  for  the  preservation  of  a 
strong  society. 

That  wise  and  respected  Jurist.  Learned 
Hand,  warned  of  the  dangers  to  a  commu- 
nity when  people  don't  care  enough  to  pro- 
test, to  examine,  to  challenge.    He  said : 

"That  community  is  already  in  the  process 
of  dissolution  where  each  man  begins  to  eye 
his  neighbor  as  a  possible  enemy,  where  non- 
conformity with  the  accepted  creed,  political 
as  well  as  religious.  Is  a  mark  of  disaffection; 
where  denunciation,  without  specification  or 
backing,  takes  the  place  of  evidence;  where 
orthodoxy  chokes  freedom  of  dissent:  where 
faith  in  the  eventvial  supremacy  of  reason 
has  become  so  timid  that  we  dare  not  enter 
our  convictions  in  the  open  list.s  to  win  or 
lose." 

It  wasnt  too  long  ago  that  commencement 
speakers,  parents.  Government  officials,  and 
social  critics  emphasized  the  dangers  of  the 
Indifference  of  young  people.  In  the  fifties 
especially,  lack  of  interest  in  a  world  they 
never  made  led  many  of  us  to  fear  for  our 
future  If  youth  cared  so  little.  Journalists 
and  commentators  noted  that  students 
seemed  only  concerned  with  achieving  the 
material  comforts  that  life  could  offer,  the 
physical  advantages  that  they  could  com- 
mand when  In  possession  of  a  sheepskin. 
These  observers  claimed  that  they  did  as 
little  as  they  could  possibly  get  away  with  in 
the  process  and  that  their  diplomas  from 
high  school  and  from  college  were  little  more 
than  a  ticket  to  economic  security  and  physi- 
cal ease. 

Since  1960,  however,  with  the  ascendancy 
of  the  civil  rights  movement — which  is  also 
primarily  a  young  movement — we  have  seen 
a  radical  change  in  attitude.  The  consci- 
entlotis  youth  of  today  are  enchanted  by  the 
world  of  Ideas  and  aghast  at  the  abuses  of 
human  dignity.  Youthful  Idealism  has 
emerged  once  more  from  behind  the  cloud  of 
Indifference  and  boredom.  The  power  of 
their  Idealism  has  moved  us  to  greater  ef- 
forts and  deeds  than  we  would  have  reached 
otherwise. 

Another  positive  aspect  of  deepened  con- 
cern with  current  events  and  problems  Is 
that  our  people  are  informing  themselves 
more  Intelligently,  more  thoroughly  on  the 
happenings  that  affect  the  conduct  of  their 
affairs.  One  of  the  great  dangers  to  a  nation 
as  large  as  ours — where  the  seat  of  decisions 
seems  so  far  removed  from  our  everyday  lives 
in  our  communities,  homes,  businesses,  pro- 
fessions, and  schools — Is  that  people  will  too 
readily  accept  the  decisions  that  are  made 
and  too  easily  invest  with  a  sacred  aura  the 
dicta  of  those  in  positions  of  power. 

An  Informed  electorate  Is  the  most  impor- 
tant check  we  have  on  the  abuse  of  that 
power.  And  a  government  must  constantly 
be  under  surveillance  by  Its  people  to  Insure 
that  they  know  all  they  should  about  mat- 
tres  concerning  the  national  welfare.  By 
denying  information  to  its  electorate,  a  gov- 
ernment essentially  denies  the  electorate  its 
right  to  criticize  constructively — for  how  can 


one  criticize  constructively  When  one  does 
not  know  what  Is  going  on? 

Our  Government  has  encountered  great 
disapproval — and  with  some  jtistlflcatlon — 
for  itK  recent  reticence  on  the  touchy  situa- 
tions in  Vietnam  and  Santo  Domingo.  I  per- 
sonally am  a  strong  supporter  of  this  ad- 
ministration and  its  policies.  Yet.  I  deeply 
regret  the  growth  of  distrust  and  hostility 
which  Is  being  aroused  by  a  lack  of  forth- 
rightness  on  such  crucial  issues. 

The  publisher  of  the  Atlanta  CJonstitu- 
tlon,  E^igene  Patterson,  recently  said: 

"The  public  often  stands  barehanded  and 
often  blind  before  its  government  I  submit 
this  is  not  a  very  good  idea  in  <nir  demo- 
cratic society,  which  def)enda  ror  it.';  guidance 
on  a  free  people  well  informed  " 

Such  criticism,  such  distrust  .irr  very  dan- 
gerous to  our  democracy,  as  Mr  Patterson 
has  indicated.  And  I  feel  very  !-!rongly  that 
the  people  have  a  right— and  a  duty— to 
know  what's  going  on. 

The  American  people^litrgeiy  at  the  in- 
stigation and  the  insistence  of  its  young  p)eo- 
ple — are  now  Insisting  on  knowing,  so  that 
they  may  Judge  for  themtelves.  This  is 
a  commendable — Indeed  a  necessary — de- 
mand if  this  Nation  is  to  remain  strong. 

Now  that  we  have  examined  the  assets, 
It  Is  time  for  a  glance  at  the  debits.  A  story 
which  has  Ijecome  firmly  est;iblished  in  the 
legends  of  Washington  will,  perhaps,  illus- 
trate one  of  the  serious  drawbacks  of  this 
new  wave  of  discussion  and  criticism.  Some 
years  ago  a  very  colorful  Senator  from 
Texas — Tom  Connally — was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  C<3(mmittee.  Sena- 
tor Connally  was  the  prototyped  caricature 
of  the  old-fashioned  legi6lat*)r  with  his  black 
frockcoat  and  his  string  tie9  and  his  flowing 
white  hair. 

But  Senator  Connally  wiitu  ;  .so  old-fash- 
ioned in  his  Ideas.  He  was  a  strong  and 
early  supporter  of  our  foreign  aid  program 
when  the  existence  of  such  a  program  was 
still  a  matter  for  heated  controversy.  Not  all 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  agreed  with 
him,  however,  and  some  fairly  voluble  dis- 
cussions often  echoed  against  the  walls  of 
the  Senate  Chamber. 

One  day,  after  listening  at  some  length  to 
a  violent  attack  on  foreign  aid  from  a  Sena- 
tor who  shall  remain  nameless.  Senator  Con- 
nally arose  and  gently  interrupted  his 
colleague  with  a  request  that  he  at  least  keep 
an  op)en  mind  on  the  subject  But.  being 
undeterred  by  thus  reasonable  request,  his 
colleague  continued  his  harang-i:e  for  some 
15  minutes  longer  before  an  exasperated 
Senator  Connally  arose  once  more  and  said, 
not  so  gently  this  time:  'I  said  open  mind, 
not  open  mouth." 

I  am  afraid  that  sonio  .-cgniL-nts  of  the 
protest  movement  have  tiot  thought  out 
their  ideas  nor  seriously  contemplated  alter- 
natives before  becoming  loud  and  angry 
critics  of  Government  policy.  I  am  afraid 
that  many  young  people  have  abused  their 
right  to  be  heard.  There  are  a  variety  of 
examples  of  this. 

Witness  the  free  speech  movement  at  the 
Berkeley  campus  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia last  fall.  Students  were  protesting  a 
university  decision  forbidding  political  ac- 
tivity on  campus.  And  I  for  one  feel  that 
they  were  right  to  prote.-t.  The  campus  is 
a  world  of  Ideas  and  a  place  where  free  dis- 
cussion and  political  activity  .=hou!d  be  en- 
couraged, not  limited. 

But  elements  of  the  irec  speech  move- 
ment's leadership  got  out  of  control.  They 
had  forced  concessions  from  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  intoxicating  brew  of  power 
went  to  their  heads.  Things  went  from  bad 
to  worse,  until  Clark  Kerr,  one  of  the  most 
competent  and  understanding  college  presi- 
dents of  our  age,  felt  forced  to  resign— a 
decision  which  he  later  recotisidered  after 
much  p>ersuaslon. 


The  situation  got  so  far  out  of  hand  tl. 
students  challenged  university  authority  ai. 
pubUc  decency  by  parading  arovmd  placarc; 
painted  with  obscenities — earning  for  then 
selves  the  nickname  of  the  "Filthy  Spee. 
Movement." 

So  these  hazards — of  ill-founded  criticiM 
and  of  ill-controlled  strength — are  threats 
the    effectiveness     of    new-fotmd     politi. 
strength  among  young  people. 

As   the  success  of  the  civil   rights   mo\  t 
ment    indicates — when    you    are    right    ;<) 
vigilant   at  the  same  time,  success   can    ' 
achieved.    But.  as  the  Berkeley  incident  h 
shown,  a  worthy  goal  can  sometimes  be  cc 
rupted    by    immoderate    and    senseless    ci> 
mands.    "The  hard-won  political  effectivenc 
can  easily  be  dissipated  and  not  so  easily  r. 
gained. 

An  early  American  critic  once  said:     A  - 
curate  knowledge  Is  the  basis  of  correct  opi: 
ions:   the  want  of  It  makes  the  opinions  i-: 
most  people  of  little  value." 

Let  this  not  be  said  of  you.    You  have  be< 
well    educated    and    you    have    good    mine; 
Most  of  you  are  going  on  to  very  excitn  • 
careers  and  Interests.     No  matter  what  th' 
are — no  matter  how  diverse  and  varied — y    . 
will  all  share  a  responsibility  for  the  socie 
in  which  you  live.    This  is  an  obligation  th 
can  only  be  met  if  you  are  well-informed  ai   : 
vitally  interested  and,  yes,  a  little  bit  skep-  - 
cal.     Ask  questions  and  Usten  carefully     •' 
the  answers.    Trust  yotu-  Judgment. 

If  you  do  only  this  you  wiU  have  rep:  i 
the  faith,  love  and  trust  of  your  school  a:  ; 
your  parents. 


■J  (hie  17,  1965 
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Close   to   Heart   of  Juvenile    Probieir: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Thursday,  June  17,  1965 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ft  i 
Worth  Star-Telegram  on  May  27  pub- 
hshed  a  very  thoughtful  editorial  reh.  - 
ing  to  the  juvenile  problem  and  con- 
mending  President  Johnson  for  his  i.  - 
sight  into  this  basic  problem. 

In  the  thought  that  it  contains  coi..- 
ment  which  should  be  interesting   a;.d 
useful  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  I  a-n 
including  these  remarks  for  repix>di.  - 
tion  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
I  Prom  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegr. 
May  27,  1965] 
Close   to   He.*rt   of   Juvenile   PROELr^ 
President  Johnson  may  be  getting  close    <; 
the  heart  of  the  Juvenile  problem  when    .e 
urges  schools,  chtu-ches.  Government  ag>    - 
cles,  and  private  industry  to  make  the  utnv 
cooperative   effort   to  find   summer   emph    - 
ment  for  youngsters.    The  greater  the  sue.    -^ 
of  this  effort,  the  less  the  country  is  Ilk'  iy 
to  endure  "a  long,  hot  stunmer"  of  youtlvi: 
demonstrations  and  \-lolence. 

It  safely  can  be  predicted  that   tlie  n:   ;< 
youths    that    are    at   work   in   the    next    :    v 
monttvs    at    useful    Jobs,    the    fewer    will     'f 
found    in    the    streets    throwing   bricks        '' 
bottles.    The  old  saying  that  "the  devil  fi    i.- 
work   for   idle  hands"   is  demonstrably  a   li 
in   the   modern   context,   shudderingly    tr   f 
Psychologists    and    sociologists    concer:  -c 
with  the  youth  problem  say  that  one  of     :ie 
principal  troubles  among  the  young  is  t   .i* 
they  have  little  sense  of  belonging — of  be  ■.? 
useful  members  of  society.    And  the  tncrf  .^- 
inglv    urban    character   of   the   Nation's    t  e- 


velopment  not  only  engenders  btu  intensi- 
fies the  feeling.  In  older  and  more  rural  days 
the  child  was  a  working  member  of  the 
family.  He  had  duties  to  p>erform  that  were 
essential  to  its  welfare  and  often  to  its  liveli- 
hood. Even  the  boy  who  had  the  onerous 
Job  of  woodbox  filling  or  water  carrying  knew 
that  he  was  performing  a  needed  task. 

Now  many  apkartment-dwelling  families  do 
not  even  have  lawns  to  mow,  and  many  an 
out-of-school  teenager  Is  simply  at  loose 
ends.  Supervised  sports  and  planned  activi- 
ties help  to  fill  their  time,  but  these  do  not 
provide  that  sense  of  usefulness  that  a 
worthwhile  Job  does.  A  Job  not  only  ca,n  help 
a  boy  to  grow  up.  it  can  help  to  determine 
how  he  grows  up. 


World  Poverty  and  the  Christian 
Conscience 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JEESEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17.  1965 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mi-.  Speaker,  we  aie 
all  aware  of  the  veiT  fine  work  done  by 
the  Catholic  Relief  Services-National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference  in  New 
York.  It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  have 
Mr.  James  J.  Norris.  assistant  to  the  ex- 
ecutive dh-ector  of  that  organization  as 
one  of  my  constituents. 

Mr.  Norris,  who  lives  at  the  Avenue  of 
Two  Rivers  in  Rumson.  N.J.,  is  well 
known  for  the  fine  work  he  has  ac- 
complished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  5,  1964.  Mr. 
Norris  gave  a  statement  to  the  bishops 
assembled  in  the  Vatican  Council  in 
Rome.  This  is  historic  in  that  for  the 
first  time  in  history  an  American  lasmian 
so  spoke  to  the  bishops  of  the  world  in  a 
council  of  the  church. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  include 
that  speech  In  the  Record: 

World  Poverty  .\-sd  the  Christian 
Conscience 
■  By  James  J,   Norris  at  Vatican  Council   II 
November  5,  1964) 
In    the   last   decade  the  problem   of  pov- 
iiy — one  of  the  oldest  and  deepest  that  con- 
ronts  the  Christian  conscience — has   taken 
.>u  a  new  shape,  new  dimensions,  and  new 
irgency.     "The  poor  you   have  always  with 
ou" — yes,  but  today  the  poor  are  witli  us 
:n  a  new  and  revolutionary  context,  because 
:nodern    science,    medicine,    and    technology 
:iave  helped  to  bring  about  a  single  economy. 
\  neighborhood  that  Is  interdependent,  but 
•rgely  lacking  the  institutions  and  the  poli- 
les  that  express  solidaiuty.  compai;sion.  and 
luman  obligation. 

In    this    lopsided    community,    one   small 

-'roup    of    nations    have    become    immensely 

■voalthy.     These    nations    represent    16    per- 

L-nt  of  the  worlds  peoples,  and  they  own  70 

prcent  of  its  wealth.     They  are  the  nations 

•rouped   around   the  North   Atlantic,   which 

re  Christian  by  tradition,  if  not  always  In 

racticc.     For  the  first  time  In  history  they 

•oresee    rising    prosperity — rich    today    they 

ill  be  richer  tomorrow. 

Meanwhile,   three-quarters  of   the  human 

ice  live  in  a  state  of  poverty  bordering  on 

r  below  the  subsistence  level. 

The  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  Is 

:  ipidly  widening — side  by  side  the  rich  grow 

"'.Cher  and  the  poor  grow  pK)orer.  in  a  single 


world  community.  This  is  a  wholly  unprec- 
edented historical  fact,  and  It  presents  the 
Christian  conscience  of  the  Western  nations 
with  a  challenge,  because  for  the  first  time 
in  history  It  is  accepted  as  a  fact  that,  given 
time,  they  have  the  means  to  wipe  out  pov- 
erty in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

There  will  be  no  meaning  to  their  Chris- 
tian profession  or  humane  traditions  If  they 
forget  that  wealth  is  a  trust  and  that  prop- 
erty carries  social  obligations  and  that  riches 
on  the  scale  of  the  West's  modern  riches 
must  be  redeemed  by  generosity. 

A  ntunber  of  church,  private,  govern- 
mental, and  international  agencies  have  been 
attempting  to  alleviate  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty and  hunger  in  the  world;  nevertheless, 
the  constantly  widening  gap  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  demands  now  a  sustained,  real- 
istic dedicated  campaign  to  bring  full 
Christi.-^in  activity  to  bear  upon  these  prob- 
lems. 

All  Christian  communions  are  involved 
and  tlierefore  the  opportunity  is  offered  to 
all  to  unite  in  these  efforts  and  bring  Joint 
influence  to  bear  to  encourage  governments 
to  continue  and  expand  their  policies  for 
providing  capital  and  technical  assistance. 
No  other  group  is  likely  to  have  the  staying 
power  needed  for  this  long,  arduous  and 
often  disappointing  work. 

World  poverty  will  not  be  wiped  out  speed- 
ily, nor  will  the  problem  of  development  be 
solved  in  anything  short  of  6e%-eral  genera- 
tions. Our  Christian  peoples  must  not  be- 
come weary  of  well  doing. 

But  the  goal  will  be  reached  if  in  each 
wealthy  country  there  is  brought  into  beinsj 
a  strong,  committed,  well-informed,  and 
courageous  group  of  men  of  good  will  who 
are  prepared  to  see  world  poverty  as  one  of 
the  great  central  concerns  of  our  time  and 
press  steadily  and  vocally  for  the  policies  in 
aid,  in  trade  and  in  the  transfer  of  skills 
that  will  lessen  the  widening  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor. 

This  problem  Is  not  only  the  concern  of 
the  wealthy  nations.  In  our  complex  20th 
cenutry  world,  the  developing  nations,  to 
progress  effectively,  need  the  capital,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  technical  assistance  of 
the  more  economically  developed  countries, 
but  as  wise  leaders  in  those  countries  insist, 
the  development  must  come  from  the  local 
resources,  both  material  and  human,  which 
God  has  given  these  lands. 

Recently,  a  bishop  from  one  of  these  lands 
said  to  me.  "My  people  live  not  only  in  pov- 
erty but  in  permanent  misery."  'Tliis  type 
of  utter  jxjverty  brings  with  it  other  hvunan 
sufferings.  The  first  is  hunger — a  constant, 
gnawing  hiuiger  that  is  never  satisfied  day  or 
night.  Poverty  brings  diseases  that  cannot 
be  cured  because  there  are  no  medical  serv- 
ices. Poverty  brings  illiteracy  In  lands  where 
the  great  majority  of  people  cannot  read  or 
write.  Poverty  brings  bad  housing  slums 
that  breed  crime  and  sin.  Poverty  means 
that  a  mother  looks  at  her  newborn  infant 
knowing  that  it  will  probably  die  before  the 
year  is  out.  For  millions  of  people,  living 
in  this  kind  of  poverty,  death  is  a  sweet  re- 
lease. 

A  loving  hirnian  family  does  not  permit  Its 
members  to  suffer  in  tills  way.  When  all 
the  members  of  our  Christian  family  become 
aware  of  the  extent  of  suffering  and  p»rlva- 
tlon  among  the  poor  of  the  world,  stirely  they 
will  make  certain  that  their  wealthy  lands 
will  not  fail  to  respond  to  their  Christian 
obligation. 

Prom  this  ecumenical  council  could  come 
a  clarion  call  for  action  which  would  Involve 
the  creation  of  a  structure  that  would  de- 
vise the  kind  of  institutions,  contact*,  forms 
of  cooperation  and  policy,  which  the  church 
can  adopt,  to  secure  ftill  Catholic  participa- 
tion in  the  worldwide  attack  on  poverty. 

This  great  gathering  of  bishops  represents 
every  continent  and  every  country  on  earth. 
Since    world    poverty    affects    all    humanity. 


the  great  contribution  of  our  universal 
church  can  be  a  world-encircling  manifes- 
tation of  brotherly  love,  bringing  effectively 
to  bear  the  social  teaching  of  the  church 
on  the  problem  which  our  beloved  Holy 
Father  discussed  In  his  Christmas  message 
last  year  when  he  said  that  hunger  Is  the 
principal  problem  In  the  world  today  and 
concluded  with  these  words:  "Unless  this 
heart-rending  situation  is  relieved,  we  must 
foresee  that  It  will  grow  worse,  not  let- 
ter. •  •  •  Even  though  we  are  not  given 
Christ's  miraculous  power  of  materially  mul- 
tiplying bread  for  the  world's  hunger.  stlU 
we  can  take  to  heart  the  plea  that  rises  from 
the  masses,  still  oppressed  and  languishing 
with  misery,  and  to  feel  it  vibrate  In  us 
with  the  very  pity  which  was  felt  by  the 
heart  of  Christ  which  Is  both  divine  and  com- 
pletely human:  Misereor  super  turbam — 
T  have  comi>assion  on  the  multitude.  •  •  • 
They  have  nothing  to  eat.'  We  make  our 
own  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  And  we 
hope  that  this  our  sj-mpathy  may  itself  be- 
come capable  of  enkindling  that  new  love 
which,  by  means  of  a  specially  planned 
economy,  will  multiply  the  bread"  needed  to 
feed  the  world." 


University  of  Chicago  in  a  Modern  World 
Holds  to  the  Place  Set  by  tlie  Fonnd- 
ers  as  One  of  the  Leading  Universities 
of  the  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLIlfOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16.  1965 

Mr.  OHARA  of  lUinoLs.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, by  unanimous  consent  I  am  ex- 
tending my  remarks  to  Include  the  full 
text  of  the  address  by  Edward  H.  Levi, 
provost  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  at 
the  university's  310th  convocation  In 
Rockefeller  Memorial  Chapel,  Chicago, 
on  June  11,  1965. 

The  address  follows: 

This  is  a  time  for  congratulations.  We  are 
proud  of  you.  There  is  even  a  certain 
amount  of  envy  In  this  edifice  as  we  think  of 
your  future.  The  degrees  to  be  conferred 
today  by  President  Beadle  represent  a  hope 
for  further  work  to  be  done,  for  a  deepening 
of  understanding,  and  for  tliat  service  which 
comes  from  those  specially  endowed  and 
trained.  I  trust  you  carry  within  yourself, 
in  response  to  these  expectations,  the  proper 
mixture  of  confidence  and  anxiety. 

It  Is  the  luUversity  which  brings  us  to- 
gether. Each  of  us  has  been  touched  and 
changed  by  the  experiences  of  this  place. 
We  do  not  all  share  the  same  values.  The 
skills  which  have  been  perfected  here  vary 
enormously.  Yet  the  power  of  this  Institu- 
tion— because  of  its  restless,  critical  spirit, 
its  hospitality  to  many  cultures,  the  suprem- 
acy which  it  gives  to  the  intellectual  disci- 
plines, the  recognition  it  asks  for  excel- 
lence— compels  a  unity  among  us 

TRXBUTE     TO     THE     FOUNDERS 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  founders  of  this  uni- 
versity that  the  institution  they  created  is 
now  so  much  taken  for  granted.  When  it 
was  organized,  almost  75  years  ago.  It  was 
a  new  kind  of  Institution,  borrowing  from 
the  structure  and  alms  of  German  and  Eng- 
lish universities,  joining  the  gentlemanly 
tradition  of  zeal  for  good  works  of  the  New 
England  colleges  with  the  confidence  and 
brashness  of  the  Middle  West. 
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"No  episode,"  &  recent  study  of  American 
blgher  education  declares,  "was  more  Im- 
portant In  sbaplng  tbe  outlook  and  expecta- 
tions of  American  liigher  education  during 
those  years  than  the  founding  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  one  of  those  events  in  Amer- 
ican history  that  brought  into  focus  the 
spirit  of  an  age." 

The  creation  began  and  continued  as  one 
of  the  leading  universities  of  the  world.  A 
national  survey  in  1925  placed  this  univer- 
sity as  first  in  its  graduate  departments, 
followed  by  Harvard,  Coliunbla,  Wisconsin, 
and  Yale.  During  that  period,  as  another 
commentator  has  recently  written,  "The 
University  of  Chicago  •  •  •  was  unques- 
tionably the  greatest  single  university,  de- 
partment for  department,  school  for  school, 
that  this  country  has  seen." 

BOCKETELLER    ANO    HARPER 

This  university  did  not  create  Itself.  It 
did  not  come  Into  being  spontaneoii^ij(.  It 
was  not  the  God-given  right  of  the  region 
to  have  It.  Many  forces  and  groups  made 
It  possible.  But  these  were  effective  because 
of  the  leadership  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  and 
William  Ralney  Harper.  This  was  not  a  re- 
luctant partnership.  Without  this  partner- 
ship, this  university,  as  we  know  it,  would 
not  exist.  The  course  of  American  education 
would  have  been  different.  Harper  and 
Rockefeller  were  joined  by  other  leaders;  by 
teachers  and  scholars  whose  later  careers 
would  Justify  the  confidence  placed  In  them. 
All  realized  they  could  not  take  the  existence 
of  the  university  for  granted,  for  Its  was  to 
be  the  work  of  their  hands.  Men  do  make  a 
diCerence.  And,  If  I  may  be  excused  for 
saying  so — since  it  runs  contrary  to  one  of 
the  many  contradictory  themes  of  American 
folklore  so  docs  money,  creatively  given  and 
creatively  used. 

The  decisions  made  in  those  early  years 
and  so  often  magnificicntly  reafRrmed  have 
fixed  the  character  of  this  institution.  Harp- 
er's Innovations  gave  the  university  multiple 
functions,  but  he  created  one  university, 
graduate  and  undergraduate.  altliough 
Harper  was  told  the  mixture  would  not  work; 
always  interdisciplinary,  never  as  much  as 
we  say,  but  more  than  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. There  never  was  any  doubt  of  the  im- 
portance of  teaching.  Never  any  doubt  of 
the  duty  to  Investigate  and  to  speak  out.  At 
bottom  there  was  a  religious  faith,  which 
because  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  converted 
itself  Into  a  belief  in  the  mission  of  the  hu- 
man mind  to  understand  the  universe  and 
the  civilizations  of  mankind,  and  to  transmit 
that  understanding  both  to  the  elite  and  to 
the  unenlightened.  The  mission  was  deemed 
Bufflciently  Important  to  Justify  what  ap- 
peared to  be  arrogance.  At  many  times  and 
in  many  ways  this  has  been  an  embattled 
Institution,  regarded  as  too  liberal  by  some, 
too  conservative  by  others,  and  unsettling  by 
many.  For  the  most  part  this  has  not  been  a 
quiet  place. 

CHICAGO    AN    INNOVATOR 

You  may  .say  this  is  a  view  of  history 
through  tinted  glasses,  and,  of  course,  it  is. 
There  was  a  lime,  for  example,  approximately 
40  years  ago,  when  the  university  senate  sug- 
gested a  limitation  on  undergraduate  in- 
struction because  of  the  greater  Importance 
of  the  university's  graduate  and  professional 
work,  and  when,  as  a  later  dean  of  the  col- 
lc;Te  described  it,  "undersraduate  work  was 
grossly  neglected.  The  college  came  to  be 
regarded  by  some  members  of  the  family  as 
an  unwanted,  IHbegotten  brat  that  should  be 
disinherited."  But  this  period  was  followed 
by  one  of  the  most  courageous.  Influential 
and  far-reaching  efforts  to  rethink  the  fun- 
damentals of  a  college  education,  and  to 
change  both  the  materials  and  methods  of 
Instruction. 

The  fact  is  that  the  basic  liberal  arts  pro- 
grams In  most  colleges  have  been  Influenced 
by   the  Chicago  experiment  of  many  yenrs 


ago.  Chicago  has  been  an  Innovator  at  all 
levels  of  higher  education.  It»  research  has 
prodded  the  growth  of  almost  every  strategic 
field  of  Itnowledge.  At  the  frequent  cost  of 
popularity.  It  has  stood  for  intellectual  free- 
dom. And  however  irrlUtlng  the  newcomer 
may  have  been,  the  standards  of  education 
In  innximerable  institutions  have  been  helped 
by  its  presence. 

YEARS    1950-55    OTTFlCVVt    YEARS 

Between  1950  and  1955.  the  university 
went  through  a  most  difficult  period.  There 
was  a  grlmness  to  the  neighbcrhood  and  to 
the  campus;  both  were  considered  doomed 
by  many.  The  crime  rate  In  the  police  dis- 
trict became  the  highest  in  the  city.  On  top 
of  this,  gifts  and  Income  declined  by  more 
than  a  million  dollars  annually.  This  came 
at  a  time  when  the  buildings,  libraries,  and 
laboratories  of  the  university,  as  Is  still  the 
case,  were  Inadequate  because  of  appropriate 
prior  choices  to  maintain  salaries,  fellow- 
ships, and  scholarships  over  the  need  for 
bricks  and  mortar.  The  regular  academic 
budget  was  severely  cut.  In  196.3.  the  budget 
rut  was  more  than  9  percent.  Tliere  was  a 
flight  of  faculty  from  the  university  remi- 
niscent in  reverse  of  Harper's  raids  which 
originally  had  established  Chicago.  It  was 
extremely  difficult  to  make  r-^plT'cements. 

At  a  time  when  the  univcrsi»y  .^hou'.d  have 
been  building  on  strength.  It  found  itself 
in  a  fight  to  stay  alive.  Er,rt.';lment  In  the 
entire  university  declined  from  8, .500  in  1947 
to  4,G00  in  1953.  College  cnrnllm:ut  declined 
approximately  60  perccn*-.  The  university 
considered  moving:.  Tiien  m  en  act  of  cour- 
age, the  full  extent  of  which  pro'xibly  never 
will  be  known,  it  decided  to  remnin,  not  as  a 
declining;  middle-aged  mecluxre  instifatlon. 
which  those  careless  about  excellence  would 
have  considered  good  enou-'h.  but  to  remain, 
rebuild,  and  to  recapture  its  academic 
strength. 

NEIGHDORHOOP  BErtF.VrljDPME:;T 

Rebuilding  meant  going  f.ir  beyond  what 
had  been  previously  considered  central  aca- 
demic concerns.  The  leacloi^hip  In  a  unique 
neighborhood  redevCopnicnc-  prcgram  had 
to  be  assiuncd.  New  methods  of  approacli 
of  Importance  to  all  urban  communities  had 
to  be  devised.  The  cost  to  the  university 
of  this  program  became  r.':KRit  $29  million 
given  or  pledged  at  a  time  when  the  aca- 
demic work  of  the  Institution  w.^s  starved 
for  funds. 

The  income  on  this  money  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  pay  every  member  of  the  faculty 
$12,000  In  each  10-year  period,  or  to  estab- 
lish a  fellowship  program  of  the  kind  we 
still  need  for  top  studcn'.r.  awarding  230  top 
students  each  year  a  stipend  of  $5,000.  The 
$29  million  would  have  given  us  the  pro- 
jected new  graduate  library,  and  made  pos- 
sible in  addition  the  restor.nicn  of  Cobb  Hall 
for  the  college,  new  faciliiiea  for  chemistry, 
the  new  science  library,  iicw  quarters  for  the 
music  department,  i.nd  p'j$.-lbly  a  much 
needed  new  theater. 

If  anyone  thinks  I  speak  ^.ith  .''"^^ling 
concerning  these  matters,  ;iSi  one  c>->nre;ned 
with  academic  budgets  and  the  academic 
strength  of  the  institution,  he  is  not  far 
wrong.  But  these  steps  had  to  be  t.^ken, 
with  the  partnership  of  m.'iny.  and  a  ccruin 
amount  of  free  advice  fr.-in  many  more. 

UNrVERSITY    IS    AGAIN     STRONG 

One  can  speak  of  these  matters  now,  for 
the  university  Is  again  strong.  It,s  neigh- 
borhood Is  an  asset.  The  university  in  fact 
has  gained  in  meaning,  in  understanding.  In 
opporturaty  because  of  ine  responsibilities 
it  assumed.  The  crime  rate  has  been  cut  In 
half;  on  any  comparable  ba-^ls  )t  is  the  lowest 
in  the  city.  Almost  every  academic  unit  has 
responded  to  the  challenge  to  rebuild  or 
Increase  Its  strength.  The  faculty  Is  out- 
standing, equaled  In  only  a  very  few  insti- 
tutions, and  unrivaled  In  same  fields.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  President  Beadle,  for 


the  last  3  years  the  strengths  and  weaknesse- 
and  central  conceptions  of  each  area  have 
been  explored.  Innovations  of  30  or  more 
years  ago  are  now  no  longer  new;  sometime' 
they  are  no  longer  appropriate  or  at  least 
not  the  best  possible. 

We  have  subjected  our  own  Ideas  to  criti- 
cism— which   Is  more  difficult  and  less   er 
Joyable  than  criticizing  the  views  of  other 
It  is  the  kind  of  experience  which  might  we.: 
be  built  into  any  curriculum.    We  must  ci 
more  of  this.     There  are  still  quite  a  fe- 
sacred  cows  about,  not  worth  the  grass  the  ■ 
eat.    The  reference  of  course  Is  not  to  facult. 
or    Indeed    to   persons   at   all,   but   to   Ider^-- 
The  studies  are  continuing.     We  know,  fc 
example,  that  the  divisions,  created  to  furtht  - 
an  interrelationship  among  subject  matters 
now  sometimes  constitute   artificial  barriei. 
splitting  growing  fields  of  knowledge.  Impo.  - 
ing  unnecessary  restrictions  on  training  an  ; 
research.     In  some  areas  a  multiplicity  c 
departments   provides  unnecessary  artifici: 
pockets,  obsciu-ing  the  university's  resourcv 
in    related    areas,    complicating    the    life    ■  . 
the  student. 

HIGH    INTELLECrCTAL    DEMANDS 

The  college  has  been  reorganized  into  fi'  • 
colleges  to  preserve  and  further  Its  uniqr.f 
values.    Including   the    appropriate   relatlo:  - 
ship  of  concern  among  faculty  and  studcn- 
Tlie   reorganization   will    bring   the   univer- 
sity's strength  into  more  direct  confrontati.  :. 
with  the  problems  of  undergraduate  edtir   - 
tion.  and  should  give  Impetus  to  the  kinds    .' 
experiments   which   have   characterized   C!    - 
cngo's  leadership.    Chicago  with  a  total  si';- 
dent  body  of  7,000,  a  faculty  of  more  th.  :. 
900,  and  a  college  of  approximately  2.0(  j 
has  a  superb  faculty-student  ratio  In  aid     : 
this    venture,    even    though    not    all    facu;  - 
will  be  involved,  of  course.     This  Is  the  f  - 
portuntty   to   demonstrate    that   preparat.  • 
instruction  in  a  variety  of  disciplines  may    • 
reca.<;t  within  the  structure  of  knowledge     > 
become  through  its  questioning  discipline   i 
genuine  part  of  liberal  education.     In  m:     y 
areas  this  is  already  being  done;  so  much  '.;.'• 
better.    I  trust  that  both  tolerance  of  pi  ■  - 
and  an  in.sistence  upon  high  intellectual  c;  - 
m.'inds  will  characterize  all  our  programs     '.: 
is  better  to  develop  diverse  challenging  p    - 
grams  suited  to  the  growth  capacity  of  s'    - 
dents,  as   an  adjunct  to  whatever  progr.-.  • 
we   have,  than   to   compromise   on  what 
acceptable  to  all. 

Tlirough  their  partnership  In  these  i.  v 
prcgr.Tins.  at  a  time  when  students  feel  •  :■ 
n-^cd  to  witncs:=.  I  hope  we  can  remind  th-.  '. 
indeed  as  I  believe  our  present  college  p-  - 
gram  does,  that  learning  itself  Is  a  form  : 
witnessing,  and  In  some  ways  the  hig!.  ' 
form.  At  the  same  time,  possibly  we  she  i 
respond  also  in  a  more  structured  way  to 
derire  of  sttidents  to  break  the  7  or  more  y.  ; 
of  expected  undergraduate  and  gradi:  ■ 
training  with  some  opporttinlty  for  mc  :.- 
ingfui  service.  I  hope  attention  will  be  r.  -.y. 
also  to  the  opportunities  for  cultural  c- 
rlchmcnt  for  students  beyond  the  bound  : 
the  formal  curriculum.  Surely  Chicaci  i- 
not  at  the  point  where  credits,  formal  ccnr 
or  even  examinations  must  be  the  measur"  i 
Inclusion  in  the  total  academic  program 

ACADFMT   OF   PUBLIC   AFIAIRS 

Diuing   the    period    of  the   greatest    c:  :R- 
culties.    it    was    natural    for    the    imlve*.-    ; 
to  lose  its  voice  on   issues  of  public  alT    -^ 
I  do   not   mean  the  university   should   r   '.-> 
an  institutional  position  on  matters  of  7'  ."'• 
lie    Importance,   but    rather   through    c    r. 
missioned  papers,  seminars  and  confercnc- 
It  should  stimulate  disciplined  discours.    ".• 
elevate   the  understanding  of  both   side     ■ 
public  issues.     We  hope  the  organizatio:. 
an  Academy  of  Public  Affairs  will   pro     !( 
the  mechanLsm  for  this  and  will  add  al      • 
new    dimension    to   student   life.      We    n-  . 
rethink  the  university's  participation  in  ::  ' 
training  of  scholars  for  public   service    i. 
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losing  the  Inhibitions  which  have  guided  us, 
but  recognizing  this  is  one  of  the  missions 
of  scholars,  and  that  in  some  areas,  of  which 
the  education  of  the  underprivileged  ia  one, 
and,  in  a  quite  different  way,  international 
studies  programs  is  another,  greater  involve- 
ment is  required  both  fw  training  and  for 
research. 

American  education  is  now  going  through 
a  somewhat  tumultuous  period.  New  temp- 
tations and  necessities  have  been  placed  upon 
the  schools.  New  responsibilities  have  been 
added  without  in  any  way  diminishing  the 
old.  The  universities  have  been  unable  to 
avoid  being  caught  in  a  conflict  between 
old  ways  and  new  demands.  No  one  thinks 
it  Is  sufficient  any  more,  if  It  ever  was,  for 
colleges  to  exist  for  the  cu.^todial  care  and 
feeding  of  young  adults.  But  Just  at  the 
time  when  Increased  seriousness  about  un- 
dergraduate education  might  have  estab- 
lished some  principles  and  priorities,  colleges 
have  become  universities,  universities  have 
.greatly  expanded  their  graduate  and  post- 
graduate work,  and  research  has  become 
more  expensive,  more  exciting  and  more 
threatening  to  the  entire  educational  process. 
The  resvdtlng  turmoil  has  been  stirred  by 
placing  additional  service  functions  upon 
the  schools.  Universities  have  outp)osts 
throughout  the  world,  advise  foreign  gov- 
ernments, redevelop  neighborhoods,  run  hos- 
pitals, and  have  become  Instruments  for  se- 
rial change.  The  .service  functions  of  the 
\merlcan  university  have  always  been  present 
but  now  they  are  more  embracing.  In  this 
■situation  universities  find  themselves,  as 
"scholars  frequently  do,  forced  to  take  stock 
of  cherished  beliefs,  forced  to  learn  new 
•echniques,  forced  to  establish  new  frontiers. 

RESPONSIVE  TO  ALL  CHALLENGES 

In  meeting  these  challenges  universities 
will  be  responsible,  as  they  always  have  been, 
'o  the  popular  demands  and  views  of  the 
.society  they  serve.  But  the  response  must 
not  be  automatic  acceptance.  Universities 
ire  expected  to  be  masters  in  their  own 
iiovise,  and  If  they  are  not.  their  value  dimin- 
ishes. 

In  the  midst  of  these  conflicting  pressures 

•.nd  demands,  Chicago  finds  Itself  In  a  most 

ortunate  situation.     Almost  the  entire  edu- 

■ational    process    Is   here    represented.     Our 

'acuities  range  far  and  wide.     Our  Incredible 

lack  of  rules  and  regulations  has  made  jkis- 

ible  a  variety  of  university  experiments  and 

entures.    We  are,  to  a  considerable  extent. 

he  complete  university,  as  Harper  Intended. 

We  have  not  been  afraid  to  take  on  projects 

which    remade    the    world.     Yet    we    are    of 

■  mall  size.  The  dialog  among  us  Is  real. 
\'e  can  know  what  we  are  doing,  and  we 
an  talk  about  it  to  each  other.     The  great - 

•  st  dangers  to  us  are  our  prior  succedses,  our 
desire  for  the  comfortable  life,  our  wilUng- 
■.ess  to  rest  on  the  creations  of  30  years  ago. 

he  In.'tldlous  and  reasonable  thought  that 
:icdiocrlt>    also   has   its  uses. 

LINKING    THE    Cl'LTCRES    OF    THE    AGES 

I  have  taken  this  occasion  to  speak  to  you 

bout  your  university  because  it  is  Just  that. 

.  iiere    are    many    colleges    and    universities. 

Ml  have  important  functions  to  serve.     But 

■  i  Chicago  cannot  be  of  the  best.  Its  partlc- 
lar  mission  will  have  been  performed.  Its 

•  ole  ended.  You  have  the  right  to  the 
i  nowledge  of  the  effort  It  has  taken  through- 
'  ut  all  the  departments  and  schools  and  In 
'tie  college,  and  particularly  by  the  eminent 
•■^culty  who  stayed  and  tho.'^e  who  came,  and 

ho  by  their  presence  have  attracted  others, 

>  restore  this  unlverasity  to  the  excellence 

■'•hich  Its  view  of  itself  and  Its  mission  de- 

.land.     And  you  have  the  right  to  share  in 

■  he  pride  of  this  achievement.  I  will  not 
::atter  you  by  telling  you  that  students  add  to 
"he  Intellectual  environment,  as  much  as 
'acuity  do  and  perhaps  more.  But  of  course 
.;  Is  true. 


Instltu'tlons  are  wonderful  Inventions  be- 
cause they  can  transcend  all  of  us.  To  this 
university  is  given  the  power  to  link  the  cul- 
tures of  many  ages.  In  a  more  tnunediate 
sense  through  this  institution  you  are  not 
only  Joined  to  each  other  and  to  us  but  to 
graduates  of  long  ago  and  hopefully  of  many 
years  to  come.  In  other  than  the  strictest 
legal  sense,  no  one  owns  this  institution — 
not  even  the  students.  In  a  more  genuine 
way  it  possesses  all  of  us.  It  calls  upon  us 
to  enter  Into  its  fellowship  of  the  Intellect. 
In  this  fellowship  no  place  is  more  honored 
than  that  of  the  graduate  who  carries  this 
university  In  his  mind  and  heart.  I  wel- 
come you  to  that  place. 


Eulogy  Delivered  by  Rabbi  Irwin  I. 
H3nnan  for  Gordon  Alderman,  Jnne  10, 
1965 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'\TIVES 

Thursday.  June  17,  1965 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week . 
the  city  of  Syracuse,  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  representing,  was  deeply 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Gordon  Alderman. 

Gordon,  whom  I  was  proud  to  call  a 
personal  friend,  was  one  of  the  finest 
gentlemen  ever  to  grace  this  earth.  HLis 
was  a  talent  in  the  world  of  communi- 
cations, but  more  so  he  used  this  talent 
for  the  betterment  of  his  neighbors  and 
community. 

A  prime  mover  in  the  field  of  inter- 
faith  dialog,  Gordon  won  the  respect, 
admiration,  and  I  say  unequivocally,  the 
love  of  all  who  knew  him.  His  contribu- 
tions to  a  better  imderstanding  among 
men  of  all  faiths  stand  unequaled  in  the 
annals  of  the  television  world. 

When  his  untimely  death  occurred 
here  in  Washington  at  the  age  of  49. 
Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County  lost  one 
of  their  noblest  sons  and  I  lost  a  good 
friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
fully  express  this  loss.  I  wish  to  include 
in  my  remarks  the  eulogy  of  Rabbi  Irwin 
I.  Hyman,  of  Temple  Adath  Yesherun. 
These  comments  adequately  underscore 
our  deep  sense  of  grief: 

EiTLOcy  Delivfxed  by  Rabbi  Irwin  I.  Htman 
FOR  Gordon  Alderman.  Jl-ne  10.  1965 

Together  with  all  of  you  gathered  here  this 
morning.  I  was  shocked  at  the  sudden  pass- 
ing of  our  dear  friend.  Gordon  Alderman. 
My  first  thoughts  were  for  his  mother,  with 
whom  I  worked  side  by  side  at  Temple  Adath 
Yeshurun,  where  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the 
rabbi,  and  for  whom  I  have  had  a  high  meas- 
ure of  esteem  for  her  personality  and  ca- 
pacity for  leadership.  My  thoughts  were 
also  with  his  brother  Joseph,  whom  I  have 
known  from  his  childhood  days.  I  conducted 
the  funeral  service  for  Gordon's  late  father. 

Gordon  and  I  used  to  meet  often  while 
serving  overseas  In  the  U.S.  Army.  Tliere 
was  many  a  happy  function  in  the  temple 
In  which  Gordon  participated  as  director, 
writer,  or  narrator.  My  own  career  as  rabbi 
generally  coincides  with  his  activities  in 
the  field  of  religious  communication,  and 
there   was   a    meeting   of  minds   between   tis 


on  matters  of  content  and  dignity  of  re- 
ligious presentations  on  the  mass  media  of 
radio  and  television. 

So  my  involvement  with  the  Alderman 
famUy  as  rabbi  and  friend  has  been  a  long 
one  over  the  years,  and  It  Is  understandable 
that  It  is  with  deep  personal  sorrow  that  I 
learned  that  this  vibrant  person  with  so 
much  talent  and  abUity  is  no  longer  among 
us.  Without  exception,  everyone  who  had 
any  contact  with  him  whatsoever,  and  who 
heard  or  saw  him  on  the  air.  is  touched  by 
the  loss  of  a  friend. 

There  was  not  an  lota  of  evil  in  Gordon's 
makeup;  he  was  personally  a  man  of  charm 
In  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  his  bearing 
v,-as  gentlemanly,  and  his  approach  was 
cheerful  and  full  of  grace.  He  was  so  con- 
stituted that  he  could  not  refuse  anyone  who 
asked  for  some  form  of  aid.  I  know  of  cases 
when  he  helped  beginners  to  get  started  in 
their  TV  careers,  and  they  came  to  me  within 
the  last  few  days  with  a  blessing  on  their 
lips  for  Gordon,  who  helped  thsm  launch 
their  own  way  In  the  fields  of  radio  and 
television. 

Gordon  Alderman's  talent  lay  in  his  abil- 
ity to  project  on  the  screen  a  sense  of  rev- 
erence for  religious  Idealism.  He  poured  into 
his  subject  matter  something  of  the  dignity 
and  beauty  of  his  own  spirit,  because  he 
himself  was  a  man  of  grace  and  impeccable 
taste.  He  had  abundant  talent  for  present- 
ing and  dramatizing  the  beautiful,  because 
he  himself  had  a  deep  sentiment  for  the 
beautiful,  for  music,  for  literature,  for  the 
higher  and  more  abiding  values  of  life 
Gifted  with  a  lovely  voice  and  diction,  it 
was  always  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  him,  and 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  beauty  of  his  ex- 
pression and  manner. 

His  mind  was  ever  open  to  new  fruitful 
ideas.  He  was  imaginative  in  the  creative 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  thus  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  area  of  religious  and  educational  pro- 
grams on  the  air.  The  numerous  natloixal 
awards  that  he  received  both  in  the  United 
states  and  Canada  are  testimony  to  the  high 
regard  to  which  he  was  held  by  his  colleagues 
in  the  profession. 

His  talents  were  available  to  all.  He  knew 
no  barriers  among  people,  and  did  so  much 
In  our  community  and  on  the  national  scene 
to  promote  interfalth  understanding  by  pro- 
viding programs  to  serve  Catholic,  Protestant, 
and  Jewish  groups,  white  and  nonwhite,  and 
conducted  workshops  all  over  the  continent 
for  clergymen  of  all  faiths  and  races  to  learn 
to  use  the  medium  of  television  effectively. 
In  that  sense,  Gordon  was  a  deeply  religious 
man.  for  his  religion  expressed  Itself  in  serv- 
ing his  fellow  man.  His  art  transcended  reli- 
gious and  racial  divisions;  his  talent  spoke 
the  language  of  beauty  which  is  inherent  in 
all  great  culture  and  great  religion. 

Station  WHEN  in  Syracuse,  and  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  have  lost  a  great  soul, 
but  we  have  been  the  richer  for  his  presence 
among  us,  and  It  Is  a  profound  source  of 
sorrow  to  realize  that  he  has  been  removed 
from  us  In  the  prime  of  his  life  and  powers. 

But  a  person's  life  Is  to  be  judged  not  in 
years,  but  In  the  measure  of  his  love  and 
contribution  to  society.  By  that  measure. 
Gordon  lived  a  full  and  meaningful  life,  for 
he  gave  of  himself  and  of  his  spiritual  sub- 
stance to  all  of  us.  It  Is  In  the  Book  of 
Job  where  the  question  is  afked — "Shall  we 
receive  only  the  good  from  the  Almighty?" 
In  the  course  of  one's  years,  there  is  not  only 
stmshine,  but  tempests  as  well,  and  whUe  we 
may  bend  in  the  storm  we  must  not  break 
The  process  of  life  must  continue,  and  we 
proceed  to  build  where  our  friend  left  us. 
Gordon's  course.  If  short,  was  sweet;  It  had 
narrow  bounds,  but  was  a  garden  of  beauti- 
ful flowers  that  have  borne  fruit  In  their 
loveliness.  This  large  attendance  of  men  and 
women  composed  of  all  walks  of  life,  Negro 
and    white,   clergymen   of   all   faiths,    people 
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with  a  variety  of  backgrounds,  is  a  eulogy 
in  itself,  and  testifies  to  the  affection  in 
which  Gordon  will  be  remembered. 

His  passing  left  a  void  in  our  hearts.  But 
we  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  have 
been  associated  with  mm,  and  for  the  Joy 
he  brought  to  thousands. 


Atom  Smasher  Can  Help  Save  Midwest 
From  Economic  Disaster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX-ES 

Thursday,  June  17,  1965 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
tense amount  of  interest  has  been  gen- 
erated nationwide  in  the  site  selection  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  pro- 
posed 200-billion-electron-volt  accel- 
erator. I  understand  that  proposals  in 
this  respect  have  been  received  this 
week  from  every  State  in  the  Union. 

One  of  them  is  for  a  3,150-acre  site 
located  on  the  northwest  edge  of  Indian- 
apolis. Ind.  Many  pther  proposals  have 
come  from  the  technical  research  com- 
plexes which  have  developed  during  re- 
cent years  on.  the  east  and  west  coasts. 

In  this  connection,  I  place  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  written  by 
James  Robinson  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  Service.     The  article  appeared  in 
the  Indianapolis  Times.    Mr.  Robinson 
urges  the  location  of  the  accelerator  in 
Indianapolis  because  he  points  out  that 
such  location  "would  go  a  long  way  to 
prevent  economic  disaster  in  the  heart- 
lajid  of  the  United  States." 
The  article  follows: 
Atom  Smasher  Can  Help  Save  Midwest 
From  Economic  Disaster 
(By  James  Robinson) 
Washington,    June    15. — Is    the    Nations 
great  industrial  heartland  in  the  upper  Mid- 
west   in    danger    of    becoming    a    poverty- 
stricken,  mlned-out  Appalachia  for  war  next 
generation  to  worry  about? 

Is  the  Federal  Government  already  mark- 
ing out  its  future  "pockets  of  poverty"  where 
wealth  now  exists? 

Will  our  children  be  asked  to  wage  another 
war  on  pioverty  to  rescue  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  from  tech- 
nological blight? 

The  answer  to  these  questions,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  a  competent  authority,  must  be 
"Yes" — unless  some  radical  change  is  made 
soon  in  the  Federal  Government's  research 
and  development  activities. 

Should  Indiana pxjlis.  or  any  of  the  other 
Midwestern  sites,  land  the  atomic  smasher, 
it  would  go  a  long  way  to  prevent  economic 
disaster  in  the  heartland  of  the  United 
suites. 

Representative  Weston  E.  Vivian,  Demo- 
crat, of  Michigan,  the  only  research  scientist 
in  Congress,  is  in  a  unique  position  to  call 
attention  to  the  danger  that  threatens  the 
Midwest  from  the  concentration  of  Federal 
spending  on  research  activities. 

Prior  to  his  election  last  fall  in  Michigan's 
Second  District,  Vivian  spent  20  years  as  an 
electronics  engineer.  He  was  an  employee, 
officer,  or  consultant  of  various  Arms  that 
received  large  Federal  research  contracts. 

He  developed  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
how  contracts  are  awarded  and  how  research 
spending  controls  industrial  development  and 
economic  growth. 


Now  a  member  of  the  Science  Research  and 
Development  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
Vivian  has  made  a  special  study  of  where  the 
Government  Is  spending  its  research  money 
and  what  is  happening  to  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy as  a  result. 

"The  $15  billion  a  year  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment sp)ends  on  research  and  development 
is  more  than  75  percent  of  all  research  and 
development  expenditiires  of  this  country. 

"By  virtue  of  its  present  control  of  these 
research  and  development  expenditures,  the 
Federal  Government  rliiis  no»-  is  controlling, 
even  if  unintentionally,  our  ftiture  economic 
growth  and  it  is  doing  U  without  any  evi- 
dence of  an  operative  plan  or  visible  public 
policy  for  geographical  balance." 

Vivian  pointed  out  that  in  the  last  20  years 
research  and  development  spending  has 
grown  from  1  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
to  more  than  16  percent.  . 

In  the  same  period  a  greap  unbalance  has 
come  to  exist  in  geographical  distribution. 

Three  States — California.  Massachusetts, 
and  New  York — get  more  than  half  of  the 
Federal  research  and  development  contract 
awards. 

Federal  officials  have  long  recognized  that 
these  States  are  taking  reseiurch  brains  away 
from  other  areas  because  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  Federal  spending. 

The  Defense  Department,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  have  argued,  how- 
ever, that  this  cannot  be  Rvoided  because 
these  States  are  the  best  qualified  to  carry 
otit  the  scientific  work  involved. 

Congressmen  have  long  disputed  this  ar- 
gument, but  until  Vivian  c«.me  along,  they 
were  at  a  considerable  disadvantage  as  lay- 
men arguing  with  scientists  and  technologi- 
cal experts.  j 

Vivian,  with  his  backgroiOid  as  a  founder 
and  officer  of  the  successful  Conductron 
Corp..  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  challenges  the 
agency  claims  from  a  position  of  equal  sci- 
entific expertise.  Conductron  is  a  firm  com- 
posed of  scientists  and  most  of  its  business  Is 
research  work  for  the  Defence  Department. 

"It  is  often  said  that  the  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts  are  let  strictly  to  the 
lowest  cost  acceptable  bidder,"  Vivian  said. 
"Well,  my  experience  in  this  field  has 
taught  me  that  this  remark  is  an  overstate- 
ment of  the  true  situation. 

"Contract  proposals  for  advaiiced  work,  es- 
pecially research,  are  by  nature  so  inexact  In 
specification  of  tangible  result,  that  often 
the  written  claims  of  a  bid  proposal  cannot 
be  allowed  to  be  the  only  determining  fac- 
tor in  who  is  awarded  the  contract. 

"I  assure  you,  the  process  of  awarding  re- 
search contracts  is  at  best  a  very  inexact  art. 
It  is  so  inexact,  that  I  think  some  criteria 
for  geographical  balance  can  be  inserted  Into 
the  procurement  formula  without  dlstln- 
gvUshable  detriment  to  the  mission  require- 
ments of  the  procuring  agencies." 

How  bad  is  the  present  geographical  dis- 
crimination in  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment spending? 

Vivian  quotes  figures  supplied  by  eight 
agencies  that  accounts  for  more  than  95  f>er- 
cent  of  Federal  spending  ia  this  area,  using 
three  standards  for  meastiremcnt  of  State 
and  regional  qualifications. 

"For  example,  in  1963  the  easl-north-cen- 
tral  region  of  the  Nation^which  includes 
Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois.  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin— -received  $18  per  capita  in  Federal 
research  and  development  money.  whUe  the 
Pacific,  Mountain  and  New  England  regions 
received  $181.  $115  and  $108.  respectively. 
"Again  in  1963.  the  east-north-central  re- 
gion received  $24  in  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment money  for  each  $1,000  of  Federal 
taxes  paid  by  its  citizens.  Tlie  Pacific,  moun- 
tain, and  New  England  resions  received  $342. 
$301.  and  $110.  respectively. 

"Comparing  Feder.il  research  and  develop- 
ment   funds    per    scientist    in    industry    and 


educational  ins;itutions,  the  east-north-ce:.- 
tral  region  received  $37  per  scientist,  whi'.e 
the  Pacific  region  received  $148.  the  mou-i- 
tain  region  $101.  and  New  England  $44." 

Nationally,  of  the  50  States,  one-half  re- 
ceived 96.8  percent  of  all  Federal  research  a:.ci 
development  funds  while  the  other  25  States 
split  only  the  remaining  3.2  percent. 

To  Vivian,  these  figures  add  up  to  or".;,- 
one  possible  conclusion: 

"If  this  present  pattern  of  geographic  u.  - 
balance  is  allowed  to  continue,  it  is  qtire 
conceivable  that  economic  disaster  coii;d 
eventually  occur  in  these  25  or  more  Sta-  ^ 
currently  brirely  participating.'" 

He  points  out  that  research  money  dr..v, - 
the  "brains"  and  "idea  men"  to  the  com]:  - 
nies  and  States  where  it  is  spent. 

Development  money  builds  the  technolOL-;- 
cal  capability  and  trains  the  working  for  e 
that  can  give  these  organizations  a  virtual :v 
insurmountable  advantage  over  competitor- 
Vivi.\N  challenges  the  idea  that  Californii, 
Mas.sac-husctts.  and  New  York  have  the  bt-i 
ability  to  perform  research  and  developme;  • 
work. 

"I  know  from  engineering  and  business  ex- 
perience that  both  talent  and  capital  ,.re 
mobile:  both  largely  follow  contract  aware;?. 
"True,  the  balmy  clime  of  OalLfornla  has 
drawn  greeat  engineeerlng  and  scientific  tal- 
ent to  that  State:  but  so  has  the  lure  of 
well-paid  and  diverse  Government  con- 
tract work. 

"Massachusetts,  with  less  than  a  'balmy 
clime,'  also  gets  talent  to  serve  Its  contract?. 
True,  the  great  universities  draw  talent  to 
Massachtisetts;  yet  the  eeast-north-centr.il 
region,  which  lists  last  In  almost  all  ctite- 
gories  used  to  measure  regional  i>articipati..in 
in  Fedeeral  research  and  development  act.v- 
ity.  has  such  universities  as  Ohio  State,  Iv.- 
diana.  Purdue.  Notre  Dame.  Illinois.  Nor:':;- 
western,  Chicago,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  Slav. 
and  the  University  of  Michigan." 

Vivian  has  discovered  that  these  five  Mid- 
western States  produce  40  percent  of  all  .  d- 
vanced  degree  scientists  and  engineers.  But 
the  region  still  ranks  last  in  Its  share  of 
Federal  spending  for  research  and  devel-  p- 
ment. 

Vivian  has  been  trying  to  work  out  a  so'  ;- 
tion  for  the  geographical  discrimination. 

He  has  introduced  a  biU  to  make  It  leg.  .ly 
possible  for  Federal  agencies  to  consider  gto- 
graphic  balancse  In  the  award  of  research  ;:nd 
development  contracts. 

In  addition,  he  tried  to  set  a  policy  In  'lie 
recent  authorization  of  NASA's  Project  V  y- 
ager  that  required  50  percent  of  research 
contracts  to  be  awarded  in  States  now  re- 
ceiving less  than  50  percent  of  NASA  contr  ict 
funds. 

His  move  failed  after  NASA  officials  saM  it 
oould  not  be  done  because  of  oompeti'r.e 
bidding  requirements. 

But  Vivian  has  discovered  that  of  $7  75 
billion  in  NASA  contracts  only  $87  mir.:on 
were  "bid  out,"  while  $5  billion  were  "no:> 
tiated  competitiviely."  and  $2.5  billion  i^.re 
"negotiated  noncomi>etitively." 

This  convinced  him  that  the  lr.ck  of  :•  o- 
graphlcal  balance  Is  the  result  of  the  fai'are 
of  Congress  or  the  executive  branch  to  de- 
velop a  meaningful  policy  to  guide  ag.  .ry 
decisions. 
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New  York  City's  Debt 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 


or  IOWA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Wednesday.  June  16, 1965 

Mr.    GROSS.     Mr.   Speaker,  I   weald 
like  to  add  to  the  remarks  just  made  by 


the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  the 
city  of  New  York,  which  he  claims  is  so 
strong  for  President  Johnson,  has  an- 
other record — it  has  the  highest  per  cap- 
ita debt  of  any  niunicip)ality  in  the  United 
States — $413  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  or  a  total  of  more  than  $3  billion- 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


AID  Administratcr  Bell  Strengthens 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17.  1965 

Mr.  McFAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  was  established  to 
supervise  and  control  the  administration 
of  the  Federal  budget,  to  develop  im- 
proved plans  of  administrative  manage- 
ment, and  to  bring  about  more  efBcient 
and  economical  conduct  of  Government 
service. 

Mr.  David  Bell  graduated  from  the 
position  of  Director  of  the  Budget  to 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  and  his  training 
Is  showing. 

Recently  there  has  been  comment  on 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Bell  has  held  office 
longer  than  any  of  his  many  predeces- 
sors. This  record,  by  itself,  is  note- 
worthy, but  of  even  greater  significance 
Is  the  progress  in  the  administration  of 
AID  which  has  been  achieved  in  the  2^,2 
years  of  his  service. 

In  one  sense,  when  David  Bell  became 
head  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment he  took  on  a  lesser  job.  He 
had  exercised  broad  supervisory  author- 
ity over  the  whole  budget,  and  now  he 
controls  only  3  percent  of  it,  which  rep- 
resents the  AID  appropriation. 

But  the  importance  of  this  fraction  is 
greater  than  its  size. 

For  it  is  from  this  small  portion  of  our 
resources  that  we  are  striving  to  build 
the  strength  of  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  so  that  they  can 
live  in  health,  in  peace,  and  in  freedom. 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  been  called  a 
school  for  training  in  the  "suppression 
of  overgenerous  instincts." 

A  man  who  as  part  of  his  job  must 
new  the  appalling  poverty,  illiteracy,  and 
disease,  the  rancid  slums  of  the  world 
where  "hope"  is  a  word  in  the  dic- 
tionary— except  that  there  are  no  dic- 
tionaries— could  be  forgiven  ovcrgener- 
osity  in  providing  for  their  needs. 

But  David  Bell,  while  deeply  mindful 
of  the  desperate  needs  of  the  poorer  na- 
tions, is  conducting  a  program  promot- 
ing the  security  and  prosperity  of  the 
developing  nations  while  not  diminish- 
ing the  security  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States. 

David  Bell  is  making  AID  efficient,  and 
In  doing  so,  he  is  making  it  more  effective. 

What  has  he  done? 


For  one  thing,  he  is  using  a  rifle  In- 
stead of  a  shotgun.  Our  assistance  Is 
becoming  increasingly  concentrated — 
and  95  percent  of  it  is  going  to  just  31 
coimtries. 

We  are  relying  more  on  loans  than  on 
grants — now  at  a  proportion  of  70  per- 
cent loans  and  30  percent  grants. 

Firm  policies  tying  our  assistance  to 
the  export  of  U.S.  goods  and  services  have 
been  established,  and  in  fiscal  year  1966 
more  than  85  percent  of  AID  funds  will 
be  spent  in  the  United  States. 

Improvements  have  been  made  in 
management;  work  procedures  and 
organizational  structures  have  been  sim- 
plified :  and  the  size  of  the  AID  staff  has 
been  reduced. 

The  planning  of  each  specific  country 
program  is  more  rigorous  and  compre- 
hensive, and  each  program  is  tailored  to 
the  unique  needs  of  that  country. 

We  have  taken  the  lead  in  promoting 
the  establishment  of  International  as- 
sistance agencies,  financed  cooperatively 
by  the  advanced  countries,  and  in  urg- 
ing other  advanced  countries  to  enlarge 
their  own  assistance  efforts. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  minimize  the 
adverse  effect  of  AID  spending  on  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

In  addition  to  new  economies,  there 
are  new  directions. 

Real  progress  Is  being  made  in  using 
AID  as  an  effective  device  to  help  pre- 
vent or  resist  Communist-inspired  In- 
surgency. There  are  plenty  of  AID  peo- 
ple on  the  front  lines  of  freedom.  In 
Vietnam  these  are  technicians  and  ar- 
tisans and  agriculture  experts  who  work 
in  areas  subject  to  very  real  threats 
from  Vietcong  terrorists. 

Dand  Bell  has  sought  to  expand  the 
role  played  by  private  American  re- 
soiK-ces  in  helping  to  move  developing 
countries  forward,  and  has  sought  to 
strengthen  the  private  sectors  in  those 
countries. 

He  has  shown  a  keen  awareness  of  the 
problems  of  food  supply  and  papulation 
growth,  and  great  new  stress  is  being 
placed  on  increasing  farm  productivity 
overseas. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  cost  saving  and 
concentration,  proposed  programs  of 
military  and  economic  assistance  for 
fiscal  1966  represent  the  smallest  request 
for  funds  in  the  history  of  the  AID  pro- 
gram. 

David  Bell  has  seen  this  program  suc- 
ceed, In  places  where  chances  of  suc- 
cess once  seemed  remote.  He  knows  it 
wUl  work,  because  he  has  seen  it  work. 
Every  aeronautical  engineer  knows 
that  a  bumblebee  does  not  possess  the 
aerodynamic  characteristics  to  make 
flight  possible.  However,  the  bumblebee 
doesn't  know  this.  He  flies  anyway. 
Dave  Bell  has  seen  countries  which 
seemed  as  though  they  would  never  get 
off  the  groimd,  reach  the  takeoff  point 
from  which  they  can  fly  on  toward  self- 
sustaining  economic  growth. 

This  is  a  proven  program,  with  a 
proven  man  In  charge,  and  I  wovild  feel 
remiss  today  if  I  failed  to  Join  with  others 
in  noting  Dave  Bell's  remarkable  record 
of  time  on  the  job. 


Independence  Day  of  Kuwait 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  KEW   TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17.  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
there  Ues  a  small  and  intensely  Interest- 
ing state  which  this  Saturday,  June  19. 
will  celebrate  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
its  independence — Kuwait. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity,  there- 
fore, to  extend  warm  and  personal  felici- 
tations to  His  Highness  Abdulla  al-Salim 
al-Sabah,  the  ruler  of  Kuwait;  and  His 
Excellency  Talat  al-Ghoussein,  the  Ku- 
waiti Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  short  space  of  time  since  the 
end  of  World  War  IT,  Kuwait  has  grown 
from  a  small  British  principality,  de- 
pendent upon  pearl  fishing,  boatbuilding, 
and  entrepot  trade,  to  an  independent 
state  whose  immense  oil  revenues  and 
progressive  policies  have  given  it  a  much 
larger  role  in  the  economic  affairs  of  the 
Middle  East  than  its  modest  geographi- 
cal dimensions  and  population  might 
indicate. 

Despite  the  meager  historical  records 
of  the  gulf,  it  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  in  recent  years  that  the  region 
Is  not  without  an  impressive  past.  Ex- 
cavations by  Danish  and  other  arche- 
ologists  have  disclosed  that  the  island 
of  Fallaka.  located  in  Kuwait  Bay.  con- 
tains two  different  settlements  of  con- 
siderable interest.  The  first  dates  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  millenium 
B.C.  and  indicates  that  the  island  and 
surrounding  area  was  an  important 
trading  center  of  the  ancient  world;  the 
second,  dated  about  the  second  centurj' 
B.C.,  has  brought  Greek  statuettes  and 
other  remnants  to  light — including  a 
tablet  addressed  to  the  people  of  the  Is- 
land by  one  of  Alexander  the  Greats 
generals — indicating  a  significant  Greek 
settlement. 

Quite  naturally,  the  advent  of  Islam 
was  the  next  most  important  event  In 
Kuwaiti  histor>-.  and  one  of  the  most 
important  battles  in  early  Muslim  his- 
tory' was  fought  near  the  modern  city 
of  Kuwait.  Nevertheless,  Kuwait's  lack 
of  water  meant  that  for  centuries  it 
could  only  support  a  small  population, 
and  it  was  little  heard  from. 

The  discovery  of  oil  in  1934,  however, 
radically  changed  tlic  economy  as  well  as 
the  way  of  life  of  the  people  of  Kuwait/^ 
As  a  result  of  World  War  II.  tliis  tre- 
mendous natural  resource  was  not  ex- 
ploited until  the  late  1940s,  but  the 
progress  which  this  small  nation  has 
made  since  that  time  by  wise  use  of 
the  revenues  obtained,  on  the  other 
hand,  staggers  the  imagination. 

The  wealth  obtained  from  oil  has  im- 
mensely stimulated  trade,  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  an  incredible  number  of 
new  industries,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  extensive  pro- 
grams of  economic  and  social  develop- 
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ment    ever    undertaken    by    a    single 
country. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  latter  of  which 
the  Kuwaitis  are  most  proud,  and  justi- 
fiably so.  Rather  than  squandering  its 
resources,  the  Government  immediately 
undertook  to  provide  Kuwaitis  with 
many  of  the  social  services  and  modern 
facilities  which  they  had  not  been  able 
to  afford  earlier.  It  established  some  of 
the  most  modern  hospitals  in  the  world, 
whose  facilities  were  available  free  to  all 
comers;  it  built  dozens  of  schools  in 
order  to  provide  all  Kuwaitis,  both  male 
and  female,  with  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion, again  at  no  cost:  it  constructed  the 
largest  single  water  desalinization  plant 
in  the  world,  capable  of  producing  over 
6  million  gallons  daily,  to  insure  that 
Kuwaitis  would  never  again  have  to  lear 
a  lack  of  fresh  water;  it  undei-took  a 
variety  of  programs  which  had  as  their 
sole  purpose  the  channeling  of  public 
funds  into  the  private  sector;  it  almost 
completely  demolished  the  old  cities  and 
tracks  in  order  to  construct  one  of  the 
most  modern  cities  and  transportation 
networks  in  the  world — in  fact,  such  a 
list  could  be  continued  indefiniteiy. 

It  is,  of  course,  most  gratifying  that 
Kuwait  has  seen  fit  to  do  so  much  for  its 
citizens;  as  a  result  it  has  also  attracted 
people  from  all  over  the  area,  and  now 
plays  host  to  a  population  from  all  over 
the  world  that  is  nearly  as  large  as  its 
own.  But.  perhaps  even  more  gratify- 
ing is  the  fact  that  at  the  same  time  that 
Kuwait  continues  with  its  own  vigorous 
program  of  internal  development,  it  has 
felt  the  need  to  assist  other  countries 
which  are  less  fortunate.  Through  the 
medium  of  the  Kuwait  Fund  for  Arab 
Economic  Development,  the  Kuwaitis  are 
exporting  large  amounts  of  capital,  both 
in  the  form  of  grants  and  loans,  to  other 
Arab  countries.  It  is,  therefore,  making 
a  significant  contribution  toward  the 
capital  needs  of  these  countries,  and 
helping  them  to  achieve  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living. 

It  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  I 
congratulate  Kuwait  on  the  progress 
which  it  has  made.  All  the  evidence  in- 
dicates that  the  future  will  see  even 
greater  achievements,  and  I  am  certain 
-that  I  am  not  alone  in  wishing  the  Ku- 
waitis every  success  for  this  bright 
future. 


is  a  matter  of  a  compromise  which  was 
made  between  the  two  Houses  in  an  efTort 
to  reach  an  agi'eement  so  we  could  have 
a  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  asked  for 
this  time— and  I  think  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  yielding  this  time  to  me — 
is  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
a  very  Important  program  which  may  be 
subject  to  cancellation  by  NASA.  As  you 
will  recall,  both  Houses  authorized  some 
$25.6  million  for  the  Advanced  Orbiting 
Solar  Observatoiy.  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant program,  and  a  second  genera- 
tion spacecraft  which  will  give  us  a  great 
deal  of  information  that  is  extremely 
important  to  man's  future  space  flights 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  11-year 
sunspot  cycle  and  the  radiation  effects 
of  sun  eruptions  on  man's  space  flights. 
It  is  my  understanding  now.  however, 
that  to  take  care  of  certain  contingencies 
which  might  arise  during  the  fiscal  year. 
NASA  is  seriously  considering  cancelling 
this  program  out  and  using  these  funds 
for  other  purposes.  Because  there  were 
no  differences  between  the  Senate  and 
House  bills,  obviously,  of  course,  no  lan- 
guage could  be  put  into  the  statement  of 
the  managers  for  fear  of  raising  a  point 
of  order.  Nonetheless  I  have  discussed 
this  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  he  has  proposed  to  write 
a  letter  to  NASA  suggesting  if  the  AOSO 
project  is  eliminated  after  the  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  bills  have  given 
the  agency  some  S25  million  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  money  should  not  be  spent  for 
other  purposes.  So.  just  to  inform  the 
House  that  we  do  have  this  intention  and 
that  we  hope  this  action  will  save  a  very 
important  program.  I  make  this  state- 
ment. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  f loni  California 
fo;  yickinvj  this  time  to  me. 


NASA  Authorization  for  Fiscal  Year  1966 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16.  1965 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report.  I 
would  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  perhaps  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  that  the  report  is  not 
as  good  as  I  would  like  to  see  it  be  but, 
after  all,  there  are  two  Houses  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  While 
the  report,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  as  good 
as  the  bill  that  passed  the  House,  still  it 


Can  the  War  Be  Woi? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUdlNSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  its  June  17  edition 
can-ies  a  most  sensible  editoi-ial  on  the 
pro.spects  of  victory  for  the  forces  of 
freedom  in  Vietnam. 

The  Tiibune  concludes  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  can  'oe  won.  albeit  with  great 
difficulty. 

This  realistic  conclusion  is  drawn  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune  on  the  basis  of  ob- 
servations made  in  Vietnam  by  the  Ti-ib- 
une's  ver>'  distinguished  chief  of  their 
London  Bureau,  Aithur  Veyaey. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Vey- 
sey  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  per- 
formed an  impressive  public  service 
in  preparing  this  realistic  resolution  on 
the  situation  in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Veysey  is 
acknowledged  today  as  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's most  responsible  international 
observers. 


It  would  be  my  hope  that  those  who 
urge  a  quick  withdrawal  of  our  efforts  to 
save  South  Vietnam,  from  Communist 
occupatioii  would  take  the  trouble  to 
read  this  penetrating  editorial.  The 
American  people  have  a  right  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  mounting  cry  of  those 
who  seek  a  quick  and  convenient  solu- 
tion to  Vietnam  at  the  cost  of  freedom. 
As  the  Tribune  properly  points  out,  the 
task  before  us  for  victory  in  Vietnam 
is  a  difficult  one;  but.  even  if  it  takes  a 
long  time,  that  victory  can  be  ours  if  we 
Americans  remain  resolute. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  follows: 
Can  the  War  Be  Won? 

Arthur  Veysey.  chief  of  our  London  bureau 
after  extended  observations  of  the  fightin._' 
in  South  Vietnam  which  brought  graphic  re- 
ports to  our  readers  of  the  quiet  heroism  oi 
American  participants,  has  summarized  hi- 
impressions  of  the  eventual  prospects  in  the 
struggle. 

Tliat  it  will  be  a  hard  war  to  win  is  ac- 
knowledged by  Mr.  Veysey.  but  he  think 
it  can  be  done,  even  if  it  takes  a  long  time 
But  military  victory  is  only  part  of  the  task 
After  that  there  would  remain  the  job  o: 
creating  a  united  people,  an  orderly  govern- 
ment, and  a  viable  economy  which  will  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  people.  If  these  objec- 
tives are  not  accomplished,  any  settlemei: 
achieved  by  arms  could  fall  apart  quickly. 

Mr.  Veysey  observes  that  South  Vietnam  i^ 
an  accident  of  recent  history — one  of  the 
"nations"  that  emerged  after  the  expulsio- 
of  the  French  colonial  administrators  li 
years  ago  Vietnam  itself  was  partitioned 
between  the  Communist  north  and  the  non- 
Communist  south,  but  the  south  itself  v.n. 
divided  by  religious  and  ethnic  difference- 
and  by  a  general  lack  of  experience  in  sel:- 
governmem . 

Its  most  stable  period  was  during  the 
8  years  the  late  President  Diem  governeu 
but  he  was  deposed  with  American  conni\  - 
ance  19  months  ago  and  then  assassinated 
Since  then  the  military  has  been  the  onl\ 
Stable  force. 

The  United  Stat.es  became  involved  11  year- 
ago  through  efforts  to  reinforce  the  nev. 
nation.  Primarily  the  program  was  to  in- 
prove  education,  build  hospitals,  train  a  civi! 
service,  introduce  modern  methods  in  agri- 
culture and  Industry,  and  improve  sanita- 
tion. A  small  military  mission  starti:! 
training  and  equipping  a  Vietnamese  army 

Four  years  ago  otu-  military  Involvemcm 
became  of  a  major  order,  for  by  that  time 
the  Communist  Vietcong  had  initiated  .. 
full-scale  guerrilla  war.  terrorizing  ti.e 
peasants  into  covert  support  and  killing  c;: 
village  leaders  who  would  not  cooperate 
Some  of  the  rebel  forces  were  trained  in 
North  Vietnam,  and  trained  Communif- 
from  that  country  have  provided  field  leader- 
ship. Estimates  of  the  rebel  strength  pl.TCi' 
the  ntunber  of  trained  troops  at  60,000  aud 
that  of  partly  trained  guerrillas  at  an  add;- 
tional  8O.OO0! 

Against  these  are  ranged  a  South  Vietn.iiv. 
army  of  200.000.  backed  up  by  53,500  Amer;- 
can  soldiers  and  marines.  The  advantage.^ 
lie  with  the  rebels,  for  tlie  jtingle  and  mou:;- 
tain  terrain  is  difficult,  the  enemy  can  meit 
by  day  into  the  peasant  population,  and  he 
can  plan  attacks  and  lay  ambushes  at  placi  s 
of  his  choice.  It  is  a  frustrating  job  tryii.g 
to  hunt  him  down  and  force  him  into  an  open 
fight. 

Nevertheless.  American  military  leader.^ 
think  that  in  perhaps  3  years  they  may  have 
the  rebellion  tinder  control,  even  though  they 
foresee  many  more  years  of  peacekeeping 
after  that.  Mr.  Veysey  feels  that,  havii:? 
committed  itself,  the  United  States  has  no 
option  but  to  remain  and  to  fight  to  win. 
Otherwise  southe.ost  Asia  would  see  a  land- 
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lide  1  communism  and  American  i)restige 
would  be  imi>aired  throughout  the  world. 
\s  for  "negotiation,"  urged  by  Americans  who 
want  to  pull  out,  there  is  no  one  to  negotiate 
•.vith,  and  no  prosp>ect  ajiy  settlement  would 
tick. 

Our  correspondent  believes  that  the  new 
policy  of  using  American  forces  in  ground 
combat  to  plug  gaps  in  South  Vietnamese 
defenses  is  Imperative,  that  the  7th  Fleet 
must  cut  off  the  flow  of  arms  by  an  ef- 
lective  blockade  of  the  coast,  that  the 
United  States  must  seek  stability  in  govern- 
ment and  order  throughout  the  country, 
.nd  that  it  must  seek  the  long-run  better- 
ment of  the  people  so  that  they  will  not 
<uccum.b  to  Communist  promises  of  a 
brighter  future. 

So  far  the  cost  has  been  *3  billion  and  the 
loss  of  more  than  400  lives.  This  is  war. 
whatever  Washington  may  choose  to  call  it, 
:tad  a  difficult,  protracted  war  at  that  which 
will  try  our  patience  and  resolve  to  the 
utmost. 


Federal  Spending:  A  Panacea  or  the 
Road  to  Ruin? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17,  1965 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  excellent 
and  thought-provoking  editorial  which 
provides  a  thorough  examination  and 
sound  conclusions  regarding  Federal 
stiending.  I  commend  this  editorial 
fiom  the  Wichita  Sunday  Eagle  and  the 
Wichita  Beacon  to  the  attention  of  my 
i-olleagues. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Ffberal  Spending:  a  Panacea  or  the  Road 
TO  RtnN? 

The  national  debt  now  stands  at  about 
t316  bUlion,  and  last  week  the  Johnson  ad- 
rainlstratlon  asked  Congress  to  raise  the 
Federal  debt  limit  to  $329  billion.  The  House 
cut  the  Increase  by  $1  bUlion  and  promptly 
iijj  proved  it,  over  the  objections  of  a  few 
Members,  including  Representative  Garner 
SiiRvrzR,  Republican,  of  Wichita.  Senate 
approval  was  expected  shortly. 

It  was  the  eighth  time  in  less  than  5 
years  that  the  debt  ceiling  had  been  raised. 

Meanwhile,  the  administration  is  cutting 
t;ixes  and,  consequently,  its  revenues.  The 
Federal  income  tax  reduction  is  now  his- 
tory. The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
approved  a  $4.7  billion  excise  tax  cut  and  full 
Congressional  approval  seems  imminent,  over 
ttie  objections  of  such  watchdogs  as  Sen- 
j  or  Harry  F.  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  who  says 
tiiat  xintil  the  President  curbs  his  spending 
'•■  match  this  reduction  in  revenue,  he  can't 
<■  .pport  the  tax  cuts. 

.\nd  if  the  administration  is  spendthrift, 
Congress  is  still  more  so.  Not  only  does 
i;  iniy  the  Johnson  programs,  but  when  the 
;c;ininistration  proposes  to  close  obsolete 
irjilitary  bases,  and  unneeded  Veterans'  Ad- 
f;  .nistration  facilities  it  screams  to  heaven. 

If  the  problem  were  merely  that  of  re- 
r    :  :ng    this    burgeoning    Federal     debt     it 

■  uld    be   bad   enough.      But   there   are   re- 
.   'od   problems   that    are   equally   vexatious. 

Politically  the  combination  of  tax  cuts  and 
:..  .'^slve  giveaways  seems  to  be  unbeatable. 

■  -13  cuts  put  a  little  more  spending  money  In 
•    'ryone's  pockets  and  the  giveawaj's  either 

'  c  them  money  on  local  taxes  or  actually 


ip.crcase  their  disposable  incomes.  Nobody 
seems  worried  about  who  viltlmately  wUl  have 
to  pay  the  public  debt  that  mounte  steadUy, 
billion  upon  billion. 

In  a  series  of  articles  appearing  on  the 
Eagles  editorial  page  last  week.  poUster 
Samuel  Lubell  reported  that  his  samplings  of 
public  opinion  across  the  Nation  show  the 
President  more  popular  than  ever  and  his 
opposition  weaker  and  more  divided.  It's 
because  the  U.S.  budget  is  being  used  as  a 
political  weapon,  said  Lubell. 

The  Federal  spendmg  is  done  in  such  a 
way  as  to  offer  something  desirable  to  nearly 
every  class  of  citizen — medicare,  higher  so- 
cial security  benefits,  aid  to  educaticMi.  high- 
er military  pay.  higher  civil  service  pay,  the 
w;.r  on  poverty,  which  benefits  many  politi- 
cians and  perhaps  some  genuinely  poor  peo- 
ple, the  Youth  Corps,  and  endless  other  pro- 
grams. n^any  of  which  doubtless  respond  to 
real  needs,  but  all  of  which  secure  votes. 

Lubell  draws  the  gloomy  conclusion  that 
all  this  may  spell  an  end  to  the  two-party 
system  in  America  unless  higher  prices  or 
higher  taxes  or  both  occvir  to  crd  this  period 
of  enchantment. 

One  of  the  most  complex  of  the  related 
problems  is  foreign  aid,  which  has  cost  the 
United  States  $111  billion  since  World  War 
II — r.  sum  equal  to  more  than  a  third  of  the 
nationra  debt. 

Most  analysts  agree  that  in  its  earlier 
phases — the  Marshall  plan  and  the  Truman 
program  for  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey — for- 
eign aid  accomplished  its  aims.  It  brought 
those  countries  to  the  point  of  economic  self- 
sufficiency  and  greatly  aided  their  political 
stability.  It  also  strengthened  export  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  producers. 

But  when  foreign  aid  became  less  a  matter 
of  business  and  economics  and  became  more 
an  instrument  of  foreign  policy  It  acquired 
numerous  critics.  Many  of  them  contend 
that  after  20  years  there  is  little  to  be  shown 
for  the  billions  we  have  given  away.  The 
satellite  countries  are  still  Communist,  the 
emerging  nations,  though  not  avowedly  Com- 
munist are  certainly  not  cuddling  up  to  the 
United  States  politically,  and  even  some  of 
the  most  long  term  recipients  of  our  benefi- 
cence, such  as  India,  often  show  a  hostility 
that  argues  against  foreign  aid. 

Every  administration  since  Triiman's  has 
countered  such  criticism  with  the  retort  that 
it  it  had  not  been  for  foreign  aid  many  a 
nation  that  is  now  merely  anti-American 
would  have  been  instead  actively  Communist 
And  this,  since  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. Is  hardly  arguable. 

There  remains,  however,  room  for  doubt 
that  the  aid  money  Is  being  spent  to  best 
advantage.  Many  commentators  and  travel- 
ers have  sfeen  the  results  of  aid  money  either 
spent  Ignorantly  or  channeled  Into  the  hands 
of  dubious  governments  when  It  might  better 
have  gone  to  strengthen  industry. 

An  attendant  problem  is  the  diminishing 
of  our  gold  reserves.  To  what  extent  our 
pouring  of  Federal  money  into  foreign  aid  is 
accountable  for  the  gold  drain  Is  difficult  to 
determine.  Advocates  of  aid  contend  that  it 
is  scarcely  a  factor,  since  most  aid  is  granted 
on  the  basis  of  letters  of  credit,  with  the 
money  to  be  spent  largely  in  the  United 
States.  But  certainly  it  seems  likely  that 
the  foreign  suspicion  of  the  continuing  U.S. 
deficit  is  an  imp>ortant  factor  in  the  demand 
of  those  countries  for  g^old  In  place  of  dol- 
lars. The  effect  of  foreign  aid  on  the  U.S. 
economy  and  on  the  balance  of  payments  will 
be  analyzed  at  length  in  a  aeries  of  articles 
to  apjjear  on  the  Beacon  editorial  page 
shortly. 

The  conservatives  in  America  have  long 
argued  that  Federal  aid  brings  Federal  con- 
trol, and  our  experience  has  borne  them 
out,  at  least  to  an  extent.  In  appropriating 
money  Congress  mtist  specify  for  what  pur- 
poses it  may  be  spent,  and  even  this  Is  con- 
trol of  a  kind. 


But  the  trend  Increases.  In  his  message 
to  Congress  on  highway  beautificatlon,  Mr. 
Johnson  recommended  that  the  States,  as 
a  condition  of  receiving  Federal  lilgbway 
grants  after  January  1,  1968,  Institute  con- 
trol over  outdoor  advertising  along  certain 
highways.  The  same  rule  would  apply  to 
Junkyards  and  landscaping. 

Southern  States  are  finding  that  to  quallfy- 
for  continued  Federal  aid  to  education  they 
now  must  file  desegregation  plans.  Similar 
patterns  emerge  m  various  programs  of  Fed- 
eral grants  few  urban  renewal,  public  hous- 
ing, and  the  like.  Unquestionably  the  aims 
of  Washington  In  these  matters  are  sound 
and  valid,  but  the  encroachment  is  there  all 
ilie  same. 

And  if  the  Federal  debt  grows  apace,  so 
does  private  debt,  and  in  even  more  aston- 
ishing proportion.  The  people  of  the  United 
states  now  owe  $882-billion  privately.  They 
owe  it  for  homes  and  cars  and  television  sets 
and  bo'its  and  furniture  and  vacations  that 
.ii-e  now  only  a  memor>'.  They  borrow  to 
send  their  children  to  college.  They  fly  now 
.,nd  pay  later.  Tliey  live  beyond  their  means 
and  the  foreclosures  and  personal  bank- 
ruptcies are  mounting  to  prove  It.  It  is  the 
American  way  of  life.  Counting  their  own  1 
debts  and  those  of  the  various  goverrunents 
for  which  they  are  responsible,  Americans 
now  owe  $1.3  trillion,  a  figure  so  vast  most 
people  have  no  idea  what  it  means. 

Where  will  It  end?  Probably  nobody 
knows  for  sure.  If  ovir  managed  economy 
continues  strong  this  generation  and  the 
next  may  thrive  on  borrowed  prosperity. 
Only  time  will  tell  whether  the  Keynesians 
are  right  and  the  Federal  Government  can 
spend  us  all  into  Easy  Street,  with  resultant 
tax  revenues  that  will  ultimately  balance  the 
budget.     If  they  are,  well  and  good. 

If  they  aren't  this  Nation  and  its  people 
at  some  point  In  the  future  are  doomed  to 
a  crash  that  might  well  prove  fatal  to  the 
American  system. 


Disrespect  and  Delinquency 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n-LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wc 
are  all  concerned  with  the  tendency  of  a 
minority  of  students  on  college  campuses 
and  juveniles  In  cities  to  become  em- 
broiled in  either  organized  or  spontane- 
ous cases  of  anarchy  often  under  the 
guise  of  civU  disobedience. 

The  Polish  American,  an  independent 
publication  serving  the  greater  Chicago 
area,  in  its  edition  of  June  5,  carried  a 
most  timely  editorial  on  this  subject: 

Disrespect  and  DELiNQt-ENCv 
The  president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion recently  called  for  a  revival  of  public 
morality  and  decency— to  combat  rising 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  growing  disrespect 
for  the  law. 

Lewis  P.  Powell,  speaking  ui  Missouri,  SiuU 
Juvenile  crime  in  the  United  States  is  'a  na- 
tional disgrace,  with  more  than  40  percent 
of  all  arrests  for  serious  offenses  invohmg 
teenagers." 

He  added  that  the  nature  of  the  cringes 
themselves  were  highly  disturbing,  with 
crimes  of  violence  increasing  year  by  year.  I 
have  found  lawyers  everywhere  to  be  more 
troubled  by  the  rising  tide  of  lawlessness 
than  anything  else,"  the  ABA  president  said 
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This  is  the  rewaxd  Americans  are  reaping 
from  U.S.  television.  Because  80  much  money 
Is  at  stake,  the  protests  of  clergymen,  psy- 
chiatrists, social  workers,  criminal  experts 
and  others,  before  congressional  oommitteee, 
has  not  cleaned  up  television  programs. 

Despite  angry  blasts  from  the  last  two 
heads  of  the  Federal  CX>mmunications  Com- 
mission (the  first  was  sacked  after  forthright 
atuicks)  the  deluge  of  crime,  violence  and 
degradation  continues. 

This  is  one  of  the  worst  advertisements  oi 
the  U  S  free  enterprise  system  In  the  eyes  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  With  money  as  a  god, 
we  allow  shock-violence-crime  fare  to  be 
beamed  into  American  homes  night  and  day, 
where  millions  of  young  people  are  ruthlessly 
exposed  to  it.  as  a  means  of  selling  products 
by  attracting  audiences  with  sensation. 


The  United  Stales  and  China's  Totalitar- 
ian Dynamics — 1965 — III 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF     Vir.GINI.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  17,  1965 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  recall  that  I  submitted  for  the  Ap- 
pendix on  Tuesday  past  portions  of  an 
address  by  E>r.  Richard  L.  Walker  de- 
livered on  April  29.  1965,  to  the  National 
Conference  on  the  United  States  and 
China  held  in  Washin;4ton,  D.C. 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  offer  the 
.summation  of  Dr.  Walker's  address, 
which  I  believe  makes  impressive  reading 
for  anyone  having  a  serious  concern  for 
the  problems  of  the  free  world— which 
mcaivs,  in  the  last  analysis,  what  the 
United  States  faces  in  the  Far  East. 

This  concluding  portion  of  Dr.  Walker's 
address — and  I  miaht  mention  that  he 
has  impeccable  credentials  as  a  scholar 
in  the  area  of  the  cold  war  conflict — fol- 
lows, and  includes  several  additional 
background  passages  in  his  delineation 
of  the  Peiping  concept: 


6.    THE  SW.'\Y  OK    IHt;  MIUDLE  KINGDOM 

Restoration  of  Chin.i's  farmer  grandeur 
is  linked  with  the  world  power  ambitions  of 
Pciping's  present  leadership,  and  they  have 
made  it  plain  thxt  :in  essential  policy  in 
this  connection  is  the  firm  e.-^tablishment  of 
Chinese  hcgeuiony  in  east  Asia.  Maps  pro- 
duced in  Cliina  have  £,liown  areas  of  Soviet 
Siberia  as  pare  of  China's  traditional  terri- 
tory, and  as  a  w  irried  I'ravda  editorial  of 
September  2.  1964,  ptiiiiteci  out,  have  also 
included  Mongo'.ii.  Bu:m.'.  Vietnam.  Korea, 
Thailand.  M.ilay.i.  Xepal.  Bhutan,  and  Sik- 
kim.  'We  are  "f.iced  with  :,n  openly  expan- 
s-ioni.st  program  with  f  r-rciching  preten- 
sions," said  Pravda. 

Peiping  hopes  at  a  minimum  to  gain  docile 
neutr.iiist  regimes  such  as  Cambodia  or 
Burma  around  China's  borders  or.  better,  to 
establish  Communist  regimes  amenable  to 
Peiping's  leadership,  such  as  those  In  North 
Korea  and  North  Vietnam  In  order  to  push 
for  regional  hegemony  it  has  attempted  to 
export  the  tyj)e  of  protracted  guerrilla  war- 
f.ire  whi'h  helped  bring  success  to  Commu- 
nist forces  in  China.  Guerrilla  Insurgency, 
using  Chinese  trainees  and  methods,  has 
been  proving  remarkably  effective  in  Laos 
and  South  Vietnam.  By  December  1964. 
Mao's  regime  was  evidently  sufficiently  con- 
vinced that  victory  In  South  Vietnam  waa 
within  gr.isp  that   it  announced  open  sup- 


port for  the  Thailand  independence  move- 
ment whose  political  program,  proclaimed  to 
the  world  on  December  8.  included  such 
Items  as: 

1.  Drive  the  U.S.  imperialist  aggressors  out 

of  Thailand. 

2.  Overthrow  the  traitorous  and  despotic 
thanom  government  and  set  up  another  to 
be  composed  of  patriotic  and  democratic  po- 
litical parties  and  individuals  committed  to 
a  policy  of  neutrality  and  peace. 

3.  Fight  for  a  policy  of  neutrality,  peace, 
and  democracy,  and  prosperity,  and  the  peo- 
ple's well-being. 

In  addition  to  giving  support  to  guerrilla 
movements  to  southeast  Asia  In  Its  bid  for 
regional  hegemony,  Peiping  ha$  been  devot- 
ing efforts  to  utilizing  the  overseas  Chinese 
who  constitute  sizable  minorities  In  many 
of  those  countries.  Overseas  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  southeast  Asia  have  loeen  organized 
into  Hsiieh-hsi  or  study  groups  in  many 
areas.  These  groups  become  tlie  centers  for 
training  devoted  followers  of  orders  from 
Communist  ChUia.  As  a  government 
spokesman  pvit  it  in  Sarawak  Fhortly  before 
it  became  part  of  Malaysia  in  1963.  "What  Is 
going  on  in  tho  Hsueh-hsi  cl.'..src-  of  C'li-.e-^c 
secondary  school  students  is  not  training  in 
wrongheaded  idealism,  but  aoprcn*  iccship 
for  murder."    Peiping  has  also  undertaken 

the  construction  of  a  number  of  militarily 
important  roads  into  or  to  the  borders  of 
Nepal.  Bhutan,  Burma,  and  Laos. 

From  the  Chinese  point  of  view  even  the 
succesfes    gained    in    Africa    may    be    only 
temporary  if  there  is  not   a   firm  base  for 
superiority   in   China's   own   area.     Peiping's 
Claims  to  a  regional  dominance   are  there- 
fore closely  linked  to  the  assesament  of  China 
as   a    leading   world   power.     The   continued 
existence  of  the  Nationali.=it  negime  on  Tai- 
wan  is   in  consequence   a  major   frustration 
for    Maos    ambitions.     As    long    at    Taiwan 
rem.Tins  free  from  Commuiust  control,  .'is  a 
result  of  U.S.  guarantee  and  the  presence  of 
American    forces.   Peiping's    cl.xlm    to   equal 
status  with  the  two  great  nuclear  powers,  tlie 
United  States  and  tlie  Soviet  Union,  can  be 
questioned.     Thus  the  mainhwid  leaders  fre- 
quently appeal  to  patriotic  sentiments  and 
asks    the    Chinese    in    T.iiwar    to    Join    the 
motherland   and   help   in   the   building   of   a 
great  new  China,  an  appeal  which  has  to  date 
had   only  miirgiual  success.     The  emotional 
tirades  and  sensitivity  of  th*?  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  regarding  any  suggestion  of 
a  "two  Chinas"  solution   to  the   problem  of 
settling  peacefully  the  Tai-.vaa  issues  become 
more    readily    understandable    when    viewed 
within    the    framework    of    the    great    power 
ambitions  of  Mao's  China.     Taiwan  remains 
the  major  symbol   In   the   Pur   Eiist   of  the 
exaggerated   nature   of  Peip::!-:'.-   crcMt   power 
pretensions,  and  as  such  tho  elimination  of 
the     Nationalist    regime     there    become?     a 
prc.'^i-ing  urgency. 


7.  THE  CONVICTION  oi-  i:-i:?:vir.'.iiiMTY 
An  essential  part  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist claim  to  status  as  a  .-uperpower  is 
the  impression  a-sSiduously  cu:tivated  -iy 
Mao  and  his  comrades  Lh.it  they  are  on  f.io 
side  of  hi.'-.tory.  on  the  side  of  the  new  forces 
which  are  bound  to  crusii  and  destroy  the 
old.  on  the  side  of  "tiic  peopjle"  who-e  will 
inevitably  decides  history,  and  on  tl-.e  side 
of  science,  whose  truth.s  are  increasingly 
manifest  in  the  world.  E..ch  small  revolu- 
tion around  the  world,  each  act  of  violence, 
each  transfer  of  recognition  from  the  Chi- 
nese Nationalists  to  the  Communists,  each 
stoning  of  a  USIS  libr.iry  is  T>or» rayed  with 
firm  conviction  by  Pe:p;i:g  r.s  a  victory  for 
its  side  in  a  divided  world. 

The  Chinese  Communist  myth  of  inev- 
itability is  thus  linked  to  tile  whole  po.se  of 
Peiping"  in  world  affairs,  and  particularly  to 
its  presentation  of  ius  ideojogical  views  in 
the  dispute  with  Moscow.  The  concept  of 
inevitability  refiects  the  deep  Chinese  pride 
in    historv,    the    conviction    of    infallibility 


which  surrounds  the  leader  Mao  Tse-tung. 
and  the  determination  of  the  present  rulers 
to  capture  the  leadership  of  a  revolutionary 
world.  Inevitability  does  not,  however,  pre- 
clude forceful  action  in  promoting  the  rev- 
olutionary future  as  far  as  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist leaders  are  concerned.  They  view 
their  task  as  one  of  helping  the  wheel  of  his- 
tory to  turn.  As  Chou  En-lal  said  at  the 
Albanian  National  Day  reception  in  Peipinc 
on  December  2.  1964.  "Marxism-Leninism  is 
no  dogma  but  a  guide  to  action.  We  hold 
that  unity  of  the  Socialist  camp  and  the 
international  Communist  movement  should 
manifest  itself  in  action  against  U.S.  im- 
perialism." 

The  combination  of  factors  which  rein- 
force each  other  and  In  turn  propel  totali- 
tarian China  on  a  collision  course  with  the 
outside  world  offers  scant  hope  that  Peiping 
will  cease  and  desist  from  its  export  oi 
violence  and  revolution  around  the  world 
until  confronted  with  a  sufficiently  serious 
setback  to  shatter  the  mystique  of  Inev- 
itability and  infallibility  which  has  been 
built  up  around  the  Chinese  Commtmis: 
cause.  Edmond  Taylor  reported  from  Paru 
in  the  March  25.  1965,  issue  of  the  Reporte: 
that  no  less  a  figure  than  Andre  Francois- 
Poncet.  who  had  been  French  Ambassador  ii. 
Berlin  dtiring  most  of  the  1930's,  was  urging 
a  change  in  President  de  Gaulle's  policy  o*. 
placating  Mao's  regime: 

"Mao  Tse-tung  needs  a  lesson,"  Andr- 
Francois-Poncet  wrote  in  a  recent  articU 
published  on  the  front  page  of  Le  Figaro 
"If  he  does  not  get  it  soon,  tomorrow  will  b 
tr>o  late  to  administer  it  to  him.  U  we  nr^cf 
taken  action  against  der  Flihrer  when  m 
first  stepped  out  of  line,  perhaps  he  wouU. 
not  have  dared  go  farther.  Mao  makes  n 
secret  of  his  plans.  He  wants  to  be  m.istc: 
of  Asia  and  of  Africa,  of  the  yellow  and  of  tli' 
black  races  •  •  *.  Indochina  is  one  of  th>; 
obstacles  in  his  path.  If  he  can  break  i 
down,  there  will  be  no  holding  him.  B-. 
blocking  him.  America  is  defending  the  caut 
of  the  free  world,  our  cause,  and  we  shoti.' 
give  her  our  support." 

As  I  have  pointed  otit.  the  United  States  i- 
the  onlv  major  power  in  the  Far  East  capable 
of   and"  committed  to  blocking  Communi 
China's  totalitarian  ambitions.     The  fate  ( 
the   whole   free   world   is   bound   up    In    t": 
manner  in  which  the  United  States  respom 
to  the  challenge.     It  has  already  become  su: 
ficiently  plain  that  the  struggle  in  East  A^: 
is    not    a    minor    affair.     Africa    and    Lati 
America   can   be   rapidly    pushed   into   Vie' 
namcse-style  agony  unless  the  hand  of  M 
Tse-ttmg  is  stayed  and  his  great  power  an: 
bitions  blunted.     The  combination  of  the 
amhitioh.s  with  the  dynamics  and  policies  ■ 
a  totalitarian  structure  with  unilimited  an 
Ijitions  make  the  regim.e  of  Mao  Tse-tung 
clear  danger  to  world  peace. 

Tlie     great     power     ambitions     and     i'- 
totalitarian  dynamics  of  Communist  Chi: 
obviously  pose'  for  the  United  States  and  t 
other  nations  of  the  free  world  policy  pm'. 
Icms  which  arc  not  readily  amenable  to  si' 
tion.     But   there   are   a   nmnber   of   reali:.' 
which  the  United  States,  more  than  oth 
nations  which  do  not  have  vital  security  i: 
tere.sts  in  the  Pacific,  must  face  in  iUs  c 
frontation     with     Mao     Tse-tung's     Chi: 
These  realities  are  the  Items  which  must  i 
escapably  guide  our  policies,  and  I  have  ; 
tempted  to  indicate  what  some  of  them  .ii 
What  then  of  the  policies? 

First,  it  Is  manifestly  clear  that  the  UniT 
States  must  contain  the  military  thrust 
Communist  China. 

Second,  we  dare  not  allow  Mao  Tse-tun 
strategy   of   violence   in   the  imdcrdevelop. 
areas  of  the  world  to  sticceed. 

Third,  we  must  not  in  response  to  Pelpin  ■ 
hostility   back  away   from   commitments  '■ 
have  made  to  allies  in  Asia  or  through  wavr 
iiig  undermine  their  faith  in  oiu-  resolve. 
Fourth,  while  we  can  hoi>e  that  the  fon 
of  balance  in  Chinese  society  may  in  time  r. 
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.i.ssert  themselves  and  that  the  government 
of  mainland  China  may  play  a  constructive 
r<.>le  in  world  affairs,  we  dare  not  ignore  the 
d.ingers  which  the  present  totalitarianism 
pjses.  On  this  score  past  experience  with 
totalitarian  regimes  indicates  we  have  little 
hssis  for  expecting  that  (a)  expansion  of 
;  r.ide  leads  to  amicable  relations — Britain 
a:id  Nazi  Germany;  (b)  concessions  made  in 
t'-.e  name  of  "reasonableness"  will  evoke  a 
r--.isonable  response — Munich:  to  expanded 
c\iitiu-al  relations  involving  scholars  and 
::rust«  will  have  any  measura'ole  impact  on 
th.e  behavior  of  the  ruling  elite — extensive 
cultural  exchange  preceded  the  falling  out 
between  Moscow  and  Peiping:  (d)  expres- 
s;cins  of  conciliation  by  other  countries  will 
bo  treated  other  than  as  signs  of  weakness — 
Prime  Minister  Nehru's  government  learned 
t':iis  to  its  dismay;  (e)  membership  In  the 
United  Nations  will  act  as  a  restraining  in- 
fluence— it  hardly  influenced  the  policies  of 
.^■alin,  nor  did  it  prevent  the  implantation 
c:    missiles   in   Cuba. 

Fifth,  because  popularity  seldom  accom- 
j-  nies  power  and  because  the  United  States 
b-  .irs  the  responsibility  for  keeping  the  free 
world's  powder  dry  In  east  Asia,  it  is  unlikely 
t:i;it  our  policies  will  be  greetd  with  full 
support  among  nations  less  threa'ened  and 
less  involved. 

Sixth,  it  must  be  made  crystal  clc:ir  that 
•.:e  U.S.  F*<5licies  toward  the  tolalitarianism 
":  Mao  Tse-tung's  China  are  not  policies  in 
.1  v.icuum',  they  are  intimately  related  t.o  the 
whole  stance  of  the  United  States  and  its 
p -iicies  everywhere  in  the  world. 

While  it  is  necessary,  as  President  Johnson 
i:..s  Indicated,  always  to  keep  the  door  open 
1.  ;•  negotiations  and  possible  changes  in  Com- 
munist China's  world  stance,  it  must  never- 
T  eless  remain  clear  that  U.S.  policies  and 
c  nimitments  cannot  change  until-  (a) 
C  ■mmunlst  China  abandons  its  official  pro- 
i  ction  of  hatred  and  vituperation  against 
the  United  States;  (b)  Peiping  ceases  its  ex- 
]} 'Ct  of  violence,  assassination,  and  subver- 
sion Mid  the  training  of  the  terrorists  to 
c  ::ry  it  out:  (C)  Mao's  regime  accepts  the 
r  ■:iunciation  of  the  use  of  force  in  tlic  Taiwan 
.S:rait  and  elsewhere  around  the  borders  of 
C:.ma. 

.•\  great  nvimber  oi  people  with  Db\  lous  con- 
ci-  u  about  the  liireat  to  peace  in  Asia  advo- 
c  ;e  changes  in  U.S  policy.  Let  us  hope  that 
e-  en  more  peoples  and  countries  can  exert 
li'C'ir  suasion  on  mainland  China  to  change 
it.s  policies  which  have  m.-,de  ours  sn  neces- 
s.srv. 


Archbishop  John  Patrick  Cody 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    tf)riSl.\N\ 

i.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVFs 

Thursday.  June  3.  1965 

.Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  an 
£";■  standing  leader  of  the  Catholic 
C-  urch  who  is  being  elevated  to  the  head 
of  the  largest  diocese  in  the  United 
P  ate.s.  I  speak  of  Archbishop  John  Pat- 
!  :  Cody,  now  leader  of  Catholics  In 
ti>  archdiocese  of  New  Orleans,  which 
iiiCludes  my  district,  and  soon  to  be  head 
o:  Catholics  in  Chicago. 

Archbishop  Cody  de.seives  the  plaudits 
ot  all  American.s,  Including  Catholics. 
b'  au.se  his  visionary  and  forceful  lead- 
f  Jiip  has  given  impetus  to  the  cause  of 
a;^  mankind — that  we  learn  to  live  to- 

"i.iM-  as  men  of  good  will  and  ju.^tlce 
■      changing  world. 


Archbishop  Cody  has  left  an  indelible 
mark  on  New  Orleans  as  a  champion  of 
social  justice,  as  a  knowledgeable  busi- 
nessman and  as  a  devoted  spiritual 
leader. 

He  succeeded  another  outstanding 
Catholic  leader.  Archbishop  Joseph  Fran- 
cis Rummel,  and  he  did  so  without  a 
pause  in  the  church's  continued  powerful 
leadership  in  the  New  Orleans  area  com- 
munity. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  fruitful,  al- 
though short,  stay  In  New  Orleans  for 
Archbishop  Cody.  Few  person.^  have  had 
the  impact  on  New  Orleans  th^it  Arch- 
bishop Cody  did  in  just  3  years. 

Archbishop  Rummel  announced  on 
May  24.  1962.  that  at  his  personal  re- 
quest Pope  John  XXIII  had  appointed 
Archbishop  Cody  as  apostolic  adminis- 
trator of  the  archdiocese  of  New  Or- 
lean.*;.  with  full  jurisdiction  in  spiritual 
and  temporal  affairs.  He  was  iip- 
pointed  officially  on  June  1.  1962. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  U.S. 
bishops  in  November  1963.  Archbishop 
Cody  was  elected  to  the  administrative 

board  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 

Conference  for  a  5 -year  term,  serving  as. 
chairman  of  the  youth  department. 

In  addition,  he  was  named  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  pontifical  committee  for  the 
North  American  College  at  Rome. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  U.S.  b!.s'p.ops 
in  Rome  in  1964.  he  was  elected  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  board  of  tnastees  of  the  Catholic 
University  and  the  Shrine  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  in  Washington. 
DC 

Archbishop  Cody  has  played  an  im- 
portant role  during  the  Ecumenical 
Council.  He  was  appointed  in  August 
1960.  by  Pope  John,  to  serve  on  the  Pre- 
paratory Commission  on  Seminaries, 
and  Studies  before  the  council  began. 
-M  the  ninth  general  session  on  October 
29.  1962,  his  name  was  announced  among 
11  appointed  by  Pope  John  to  the  Woik- 
ing  Commission  for  Seminaries.  Studies, 
and  Catholic  Schools. 

On  November  8.  1964.  following  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Rummel.  Arch- 
bishop Cody  became  the  10th  archbishop 
of  the  archdiocese  of  New  Orleans. 

If  two  fields  of  work  could  be  signaled 
as  the  most  important  to  Archbishop 
Cody,  they  would  be  the  Catholic  edu- 
cation and  religious  vocation.  In  April 
1964.  while  serving  as  president  general 
of  the  National  Catholic  Educational 
.•\s.-ociation.  Archbi.<5hop  Cody  declared 
We  must  build  and  build" — education — 
and  he  has  carried  out  this  declaration 
in  New  Orleans. 

Hp  made  a  stiitement  in  the  meetings 
of  the  National  Education  Association, 
declaring  that  Catholic  education  in  this 
counti-y  was  in  a  precarious  position. 

Proof  that  he  stands  upon  this  state- 
ment is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  more 
than  $34  million  in  individual  invest- 
ments made  under  his  3-year  adminis- 
tration in  New  Orleans  have  been  for 
.school  construction. 

The  emphasis  has  been  on  education  by 
expanding  existing  school  facilities  and 
in  building  facilities  for  the  new  schools 
In  those  new  parishes  which  Arch- 
bishop Cody  has  established  since  June 
1962. 


Many  of  these  new  parishes  will  have 
elementai-y  schools  in  operation  by  Sep- 
tember 1965. 

Highlighting  the  secondary  education- 
al advancements  in  the  archdiocese  was 
the  annoimcement  by  the  archbishop  last 
Jime  of  a  $28.4  million  program,  which 
included  plans  for  seven  new  high  schools 
immediately. 

The  laity  of  the  ai-chdlocese.  upon 
whom  Archbishop  Cody  has  called  to 
implement  his  building  program,  re- 
sponded to  his  fund  drive  to  begin  fi- 
nancing a  high  school  program  by  pledg- 
ing $3,423,108.  Tills  was  $1  million 
over  the  $2.5  million  goal  of  the  firet 
of  a  series  of  planned  annual  campaign.s. 

Included  in  the  programing  of  the 
overall  planned  $28.4  million  construc- 
tion program  is  a  new  building  for  St. 
John  "Vianney  Preparatory  High  School 
for  boys  interested  in  the  priesthood. 
More  than  125  youths  are  enrolled  for 
school  in  Septem^ber  1965. 

The  inauguration  of  St.  John's  school 
la.st  year  was  the  first  step  in  reorganiz- 
ing the  seminary  training  program  in  the 
archdiocese,  the  plan  being  necessary  to 

stimulate    vocations    and     improve    the 
training  of  future  priests. 

In  the  field  of  vocations.  Archbishop 
Cody  also  established  the  archdiocesan 
vocation  ofiBce,  staffed  by  both  religious 
and  lay  personnel.  The  vocation  pro- 
giam  has  won  recognition  in  Rome. 

The  archbishop  has  stimulated  greatly 
lay  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
church  through  the  confraternity  of 
Christian  doctrine,  the  Family  Life  Bu- 
reau, and  other  church  agencies.  The 
fact  that  Family  Life  Bureau  participa- 
tion has  tripled  in  3  years  reflects  the 
response  of  the  laity. 

Through  the  confraternity  he  has  or- 
ganized an  extensive  high  school  of  reli- 
gion in  every  parish  in  the  archdiocese. 
Some  6.000  laymen  are  enabling  this  pro- 
i-iram  to  bring  religious  classes  to  teen- 
agers not  able  to  attend  Catholic  high 
schools. 

The  physical  advancements  of  the 
aichdiocese  have  been  made  possible,  pri- 
marily through  the  central  financing 
program,  inaugurated  by  Archbishop 
Cody  in  Jtme  1962. 

The  program  has  saved  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  provided  low-cost  loans 
to  parishes,  and  enabled  parishes  with 
excess  funds  to  draw  interest  on  their 
idle  money. 

Since  the  central  financing  program 
wa.s  inaugurated  in  June  1962.  more  than 
S27.2  million  has  been  expended  for  in- 
dividual improvements  in  the  archdio- 
cese. 

Another  $9  million  has  been  spent  to 
retire  debts.  In  addition,  another  $7 
million  is  to  be  paid  on  churches,  school.^, 
and  other  structures  now  being  built. 
and  yet  $18,643,000  in  physical  advance- 
ments is  on  the  planning  boards. 

The  central  fund  was  made  possible  by 
the  established  parishes  pooling  their  re- 
sources— depositing  their  surplus  with 
the  archdiocese.  The  archdiocese  in- 
creased the  amount  in  the  working  ftmd 
by  negotiating  financial  loans  through 
outside  sources.  This  loans  was  obtained 
at  an  interest  rate  lower  than  the  indi- 
vidual parish  could  obtain  for  a  rela- 
tively small  amount. 
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In  the  field  of  communications.  Arch- 
bishop Cody  established  the  Clarion- 
Herald,  Catholic  weekly  in  the  archdio- 
cese of  New  Orleans,  and  set  a  pace  for 
the  U.S.  Catholic  press,  as  the  Clarion 
won  top  national  awards  In  just  2  years 
of  publication. 

Archbishop  Cody  came  to  New  Orleans 
from  the  diocese  of  Kansas  City -St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  in  November  1961,  as  co- 
adjutor bishop,  to  the  late  Archbishop 
Joseph  P.  Rummel.  At  Archbishop  Rum- 
mel's  request.  Archbishop  Cody  took  over 
the  reiiis  of  the  archdiocese  as  apostolic 
administrator  3  years  ago  on  June  1, 1962. 

Archbishop  Cody  has  placed  strong 
emphasis  on  ecumenism.  In  December 
1963,  he  inaugurated  "operation  under- 
standing"— a  program  of  exchange  visits 
for  the  members  of  various  faiths  in  the 
archdiocese. 

At  a  pace  which  challenged  even  the 
youngest  of  his  age,  the  57-year-old  pre- 
late has  also  established  in  the  archdio- 
cese a  new  salary  scale  for  law  teachers 
in  the  Catholic  school  system  as  the  need 
for  teachers  continued  to  mount;  set  up 
the  scliool  department  for  exceptional 
children;  established  a  retirement  pro- 
gram for  lay  employees  of  the  archdio- 
cese ;  dedicated  new  chiurches  and  »chools 
and  signed  contracts  for  others;  inaugu- 
rated a  subadministrative  agency  to  han- 
dle church  affairs  in  the  western  section 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  Orleans:  es- 
tablished an  advisory  board  in  Catholic 
schools ;  reorganized  the  purchasing  pro- 
yram  of  the  archdiocesan  school  office; 
expanded  the  program  in  Catholic 
schools;  set  up  Newman  Club  activities 
in  universities,  colleges  and  nursing 
schools;  intensified  the  Catholic  Youth 
Organization,  and  other  youth  programs 
in  the  archdiocese ;  asked  for  and  received 
cooperation  of  religious  orders  in  estab- 
lishing schools  for  the  retarded  in  the 
archdiocese. 

In  addition  to  the  archdiocese  pro- 
t;rams.  Archbishop  Cody  served  from 
mid-1962  to  the  middle  of  this  year  as 
inesldent  of  the  National  Catholic  Edu- 
cation Association;  served  as  chairman 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference Youth  Department;  and  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Vatican  Council's  Com- 
mission for  Seminaries  and  Statutes. 

I  conuiatulate  Archbishop  Cody  en  his 
new  position.  I  congratulate  the  Catho- 
lics of  Chicago  on  their  new  leader. 


Statement  Commemorating  the  Conquest 
of  the  Baltic  States 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF   NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14.  1965 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  25 
years  ago  the  freedom  loving  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  were  thrust  imder  the 
yoke  of  Communist  oppression.  These 
sovereign  nations  were  subjected  by 
brute  force,  both  physical  and  psycho- 


logical. At  the  time  of  this  flagrant  ag- 
gression these  states  were  sovereign  and 
independent  deserving  of  aJl  the  rights 
that  any  other  state  in  the  world  com- 
munity of  nations  possessed.  This  was 
in  1940.  Now  the  year  Is  1965  and  the 
Baltic  States  are  no  longer  sovereign. 

The  memory  of  this  oppression, 
which  has  perliaps  never  been  equaled 
in  history  for  brutality  and  utter  disre- 
gard for  human  rights,  has  slipp>ed  into 
the  dim  past.  We  have  for  the  most 
part  forgotten.  Since  June  1940  the 
Baltic  States — Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania — have  suffered  to  lose  almost 
one-fomth  of  their  populations.  The 
Soviets  have  employed  subversion,  slave 
labor  camps  and  even  liquidation  in  their 
iTithless  captiu-e  of  these  peoples. 

The  events  which  took  place  in  the 
Baltic  States  during  these  tragic  months 
of  1940  were  repeated  throughout  East- 
ern Euroi>e  and  the  Far  East  in  the  per- 
iod after  World  War  II.  None  of  us 
needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  manner  in 
which  communism  was  imposed  upon 
Poland  and  the  other  states  of  East 
Europe.  All  forces  of  dissent  were  si- 
lenced by  terror  and  death.  Communist 
authority  was  thi-ust  uix)n  a  large  sector 
of  the  European  population  that  had 
hoped  for  a  new  era  of  deaaiocracy  and 
freedom.  Instead,  their  reward  for  sur- 
viving the  Nazi  conquest  was  another 
more  enduring  and  oppressive  type  of 
tyranny,  communism. 

We  must  cast  aside  the  illusion  that 
Ea.'^t  Europe  and  the  Baltic  States  are 
solidly  Communist.  The  increasing 
demonstrations  in  recent  years  attest  to 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  these  sup- 
posedly sovereign  nations  yearn  for  real 
freedom  and  true  independence.  We 
cannot  with  any  rationality  cross  off  the 
30,000  persons  who  died  after  World  War 
II  attempting  to  stem  the  tide  of  com- 
munism in  the  Baltic  States.  We  can 
gain  perspective  by  remembering  that 
only  4.000  died  for  American  indepen- 
dence during  the  Revoluticjnary  War. 

Now  a  new  revolution  is  upon  the 
world,  the  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions. Nations  throughout  the  world  are 
gaining  independence  and  freedom.  In 
Africa  and  Asia  the  United  States  is 
backing  attempts  of  colonies  to  gain  in- 
dependence. The  United  States  has 
fought  long  and  hard  to  help  the  causes 
of  these  nations,  and  rightly  so.  But  our 
task  is  far  from  completed.  World 
opinion  is  now  against  the  concept  of 
coloniali.sm.  Now  is  the  time  for  the 
United  States  to  spon.sor  in  the  United 
Nations  the  cause  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence for  the  Baltic  States  and  in- 
deed all  of  the  Eastern  European  nations 
that  now  suffocate  under  the  yoke  of 
Soviet  oppression. 

Without  our  help  I  can  scai-cely 
imagine  these  nations  gaining  their  in- 
dependence. In  1775  it  t<)Ok  a  shot  that 
was  heard  around  the  world  to  free  our 
Nation.  The  annals  of  the  Revolution 
ring  with  the  names  of  volunteers  from 
East  Europe.  Now  in  1965  we  are  strong. 
Let  us  now  speak  the  words  that  will  be 
heard  around  the  world  and  demand  the 
freedom  that  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
States  so  richly  deseiTe. 


Federal  Aid  With  Strinss  Attached 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV^ES 

Thursday,  June  17, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Col- 
umnist James  Kilpatrick,  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  June  10  Chicago 
Eyally  News,  very  effectively  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  Federal  aid  always  carries 
with  it  conditions  which  must  be  imposed 
on  State  or  local  governments. 

This  commentary  is  especially  applica- 
ble to  programs  now  being  rushed 
through  the  House  by  the  misnomered 
"Great  Society." 

The  article  foUov.'s; 

Federal  Aid  With  Strings  Attached 
Washington. — For  a  good  many  years,  con- 
servatives have  been  growling  that  "Feder./. 
aid  means  Federal  control,"  and  liberals  have 
been  snapping  back  that  Federal  aid  mean.- 
no  such  thing.  You  used  to  be  able  to  wor'r: 
up  a  lively  fight  on  the  matter.  No  more. 
With  every  month  that  passes,  it  becomes  ir.- 
creasingly  evident  that  here,  at  least,  tli° 
conservative  warnings  were  sound. 

The  President's  May  26  message  on  hlg':.- 
way  beautiflcation  is  the  most  recent  examp!' 
of  the  changing  technique  in  action. 

Mr.  Johnson  began  with  a  l3rrlc  tribute  t  j 
nature  and  beauty.  The  new  concept  of  con  - 
servation,  he  said,  must  seek  "to  put  beauty 
within  reach  of  those  wlio  live  in  our  cities 
and  make  it  part  of  the  daily  life  of  every 
American." 

In  times  past,  he  went  on  to  say.  Feder.  ^ 
programs  have  sought  to  encourage  t';.- 
States  to  achieve  beautiflcation  voluntarily. 
The  voluntary  approach  hadn't  worked.  Bir. 
if  the  States  wouldn't  do  it  for  love,  he  woir.d 
make  them  do  it  for  money. 

"Tlierefore  I  recommend  that  States — ai=  .. 
condition  of  receiving  Federal-aid  highw;. 
grants  after  January  1.  1968 — Institute  cor.- 
trol  over  outdoor  advertising  along  those  se:- 
tions  of  the  interstate  and  primary  systcn  = 
not  zoned  or  used  predominantly  for  com- 
mercial or  industrial  purposes  •  •  *.  Exi.<'- 
ing  signs  would  have  to  be  removed  by  Jn'.y 
1.   1970." 

The  same  rule  would  apply  to  Junkyard-: 
"I  recommend  that  as  a  condition  of  r; - 
ceiviRg  Federal  aid.  States  mtist  excrr!-^ 
control  along  the  entire  interstate  and  p:- 
mary  sv^tcms.  No  new  junkyards  could  'or 
established  within  1,000  feet  of  the  pa\o- 
ment  and  visible  to  the  motorist.  Existir.' 
junkyurds  would  have  to  be  eflfectivt-iv 
screened  or  removed  by  July  1.  1970." 

So,  too,  with  Federal  funds  for  landscap- 
ing. For  some  years  the  States  have  bee:: 
permitted  to  use  3  percent  of  their  Fedc:  il 
aid  funds  for  beautiflcation.  but  they  have 
put  tiie  money  to  other  higiiway  purposes 
"Here  is  another  case  where  a  volunt..:" 
piogram  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  out  '^.f 
Intent  of  Congress.  Therefore,  I  prop-  e 
that  States  be  required  to  vise  this  3  p  : - 
cent  for  natural  beatity." 

This  wliip-crackiiig  approach  to  highw  y 
beautiflcation  is  being  applied  in  countle-.- 
other  fields.  Southern  States  especially  urc 
feeling  the  lash  in  the  matter  of  Pede.--.!! 
funds  for  aid  to  education.  Under  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  U,S,  Comrn'-- 
sioncr  of  Education — regulations  that  go  fir 
beyond  the  language  of  title  VI  of  the  Ci".  i". 
Rights  Act  of  1964 — every  county  and  city 
in  the  Sotith  Is  being  compelled  to  file  u 
desegregation  plan  or  face  the  loss  of  Fed- 
eral funds. 
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These  localities  have  been  put  on  warning 
t.at  desegregation  within  the  classrooms  Is 
c:.ly  the  beginning;  the  next  step  will  re- 
(  are  desegregation  of  facilities  as  a  pre- 
r  quislte   for    continued    Federal    aid. 

The  same  pattern  emerges  in  various  pro- 
j-ams  of  Federal  grants  for  urban  renewal, 
public  hotising,  and  the  like.  In  his  hous- 
V.  s.  message  of  March  2.  the  President  out- 
ined  the  picture:  "The  Federal  Government 
c  nnot.  and  should  not.  require  the  commu- 
r..iies  which  make  up  a  metropolitan  area 
t'  cooperate  against  their  wiU  In  the  solu- 
t  'n  of  their  problems.  But  we  can  offer 
i:  rentives." 

And  Mr.  Johnson  went  on  to  spell  them 
cat:  Localities  would  have  to  develop  cer- 
t.  in  long-range  programs  "as  a  condition 
0'  Federal  assistance."  He  proposed  flOO 
n'  nion  in  grants  for  community  facilities, 
b  It  "these  grants  will  be  contingent  upon 
c  tnprehenslve.  areawide  planning  •    *    '." 

It  is  true  that  some  degree  of  Federal 
c  ntrol  historically  has  been  exercised  over 
F  Jeral-aid  programs  in  the  past.     By  and 

I  rge,  however,  the  controls  have  been  gen- 
t:. .  State  and  local  plans  for  "matching" 
p  ograms  generally  have  been  approved  in 
V.  .ishlngton  without  great  quibbling.  Often 
tie  potential  Federal  subsidies  were  not 
1.  rge.  and  State  and  local  governments  could 
p  ;ss  them  up  without  particular  pain. 

Ml  that  is  changing  now.  In  one  field 
n  er  another,  the  lure  of  "Federal  money" 
b'  iomes  overwhelming.  It  becomes  politi- 
cally impossible  for  local  governing  bodies 
t  I  spurn  a  Federal  grant;  too  much  money 
i>  involved.  Besides,  State  and  local  budg- 
et -  are  now  heavily  dependent  upon  subsidies 
';  jin  Washington;  If  these  subsidies  were 
r'lniptly  canceled,  as  Mr.  Johnson  threatens 

II  the  case  of  highway  funds.  It  would  be 
i:  nhlng  short  of  catastrophic.  The  States 
V  11  do  what  "Big  Daddy"  demands.  They 
are  hooked;  they  cannot  wiggle  free. 

For  the  last  30  years,  since  these  programs 
r.r  "Federal  aid"  really  began  to  multiply, 
the  States  and  cities  have  been  nudged  along 
by  carrot  and  stick.  Today  the  delectable 
c.  rrot  diminishes  and  the  Johnsonian  stick 
p  ts  longer  all  the  time. 


Charles  de  Gaalle,  of  France 
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OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17,  1965 

Mr.  LAIRD.     Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter- 
ring article  dealing  with  the  actions  of 
csident  Charles  de  Gaulle,  of  Prance, 
recent  years  has  been  ^Titten  by  the 
lingnished  and  very  able  chief  of  the 

.ashington    Bureau    of    the    Gannett 

'  PS.S,  Mr.  Paul  Martin, 
li'nder  unanimous  consent,  I  ask  that 

':•   Martin's  article  be  inserted  in  the 

■  CORD  at  this  p)oint. 

llie  article  referred  to  follows: 

•Vashington,    June    4. — President   Charles 

Gaulle,   of   France,    seemingly   has   done 

rythlng    possible    to    strain    a    Franco- 

:orican  friendship  dating  back  almost  200 

T-s — through  two  World  Wars  and  the  gift 

;  the  Statue  of  Liberty — to  the  Marquis  de 

r  lyette  in  the  American  Revolution. 

rhe  enigmatic  FYench  leader  has  recog- 
cd  Red  China,  called  for  "neutralization" 
Vietnam,  criticized  U.S.  intervention  In 

e  Dominican  Republic,  and  refused  to  pay 

-:ted  Nations  assessments  for  peacekeeping 
r  (-rations  In  the  Congo  and  Middle  East, 


He  has  Jeoparlzed  the  polltlqal,  military, 
and  economic  effectiveness  of  t^^e  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization,  whose  20-veax 
charter  expires  in  1969. 

De  Gaulle  withdrew  French  naval  units 
from  the  NATO  Sea  Command,  denied  U-S. 
tactical  atomic  planes  the  right  to  land  on 
NATO  alrbases  built  in  France  wltli  Ameri- 
can military  aid  and  never  raised  the  ground 
forces  pledged  by  France  for  the  common 
defense  of  Europe. 

He  refused  to  sign  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  negotiated  with  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
to  cooperate  In  a  multinational  nuclear  force 
with  the  United  States.  Britain.  Germany. 
Italy,  and  other  NATO  allies. 

Instead.  France  has  continued  to  do  atomic 
testing  in  the  Sahara  and  pursued  develop- 
ment of  Its  own  national  nuclear  force  based 
on  a  light  jet  bomber  and  an  atomic  bomb 
without   a   modern   missile   delivery   system, 

De  Gaulle  blocked  British  entry  into  the 
European  Common  Market,  He  expanded 
trade  with  the  Communist  bloc.  Including 
transixjrtation  and  Indtistrial  equipment  for 
Castro's  Cuba. 

He  has  pursued  a  vision  of  the  "grandeur" 
of  France  in  a  "Europe  of  states"  by  pro- 
moting France  as  the  leader  of  a  so-called 
third  force  of  neutral  or  uncommitted  na- 
tions of  the  world — an  ambition  remarkably 
similar  to  that  of  Marshal  Tito  of  Yugoslavia, 

In  recent  years.  De  Gaulle  apparently  has 
sought  to  deliberately  embarrass  the  United 
States  in  Its  chronic  deficit  position  in  the 
international  balance  of  payments  by  con- 
verting stirplus  dollars  to  gold,  while  calling 
for  a  new  world  monetary  system  that  would 
derogate  the  American  dollar  and  British 
sterling  as  reser^-e  ciu-rencies. 

Between  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956-57  and  the 
end  of  1964.  the  French  had  converted  $1.8 
billion  in  dollar  earnings  to  gold.  In  the  first 
5  months  of  this  year,  they  siphoned  off 
another  half -billion  from  the  dwindling  U.S, 
gold  stock. 

This  Is  particularly  vexing  to  U.S.  officials 
who  recognize  that  the  strong  French  posi- 
tion today,  and  the  American  weakness  In 
foreign  exchange.  Is  due  primarily  to  what 
Americans  have  spent  overseas  on  foreign  aid 
or  mutual  defense  Including  the  postwar 
recon.structlon  of  France. 

From  a  prostrate  position  immediately 
after  World  War  n.  when  the  French  franc 
was  being  blackmarketed  at  half  Its  face 
value,  France  has  risen  to  a  creditor  position 
in  the  world  holding  $4  billion  in  gold  and 
$5  billion  in  dollar  reserves. 

International  bankers  regard  this  as  a  very 
tidy  financial  position  for  a  country  of  47 
million  people  compared  to  190  million  in 
the  United  States,  judged  against  the  $14 
billion  remaining  in  the  U.S,  gold  supply. 

In  addition  to  liberation  from  the  Nazis 
in  World  War  II.  the  recent  record  of  Ameri- 
can aid  to  Prance  Includes  $2.6  billion  In 
lend-lease  donations  during  the  war,  and  $10 
billion  in  foreign  aid  since  1945. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  the  old,  re- 
pudiated war  debts  hanging  over  from  the 
First  World  War  which  are  still  carried  in 
U.S.  Treasury  accounts  as  a  legal  liability  of 
the  French  Government.  These  amounted 
to  $6.5  billion  In  principal  and  Interest  on 
June  30.  1964. 

For  the  common  defense  of  Etirop>e.  the 
United  States  Is  continuing  to  provide  5  out 
of  the  20  ground  divisions  on  the  line  from 
Switzerland  to  the  North  Sea.  although  the 
combined  population  of  the  NATO  allies  Is  50 
percent  greater  than  the  American  public. 

The  United  States  also  foots  the  bill  lor 
75  percent  of  all  capital  ships  in  NATO  sea 
forces.  50  percent  of  all  submarines  and  de- 
stroyers, 90  percent  of  tactical  air  nuclear 
striking  power,  and  100  percent  of  nuclear 
strategic  deterrent  planes  and  missiles. 

American  taxpayers  have  provided  35  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost,  or  around  $1  billion, 
of   the   NATO   "infrastructure"   complex   of 


bases  and  logistics  facilities  in  Europe,  in- 
cluding the  French  airfields  which  De  Gaulle 
has  forbidden  to  U.S,  tactical  aircraft. 

This  network  of  permanent  Installations, 
suitable  in  large  degree  for  civilian  as  well 
as  military  use.  includes  220  air  bases,  27,000 
miles  of  communication  lines.  5.300  miles  of 
fuel  pipelines,  440  million  gallons  of  fuel 
storage  tanks,  supply  depots,  barracks,  hous- 
ing, administration  buildings,  naval  facili- 
ties, radar  warning  and  air  traffic  control 
systems,  ammunition  dtunps.  missile  sites 
and  other  projects. 

It  wasn't  so  long  ago  that  Gen.  Dwlght  D, 
Elsenhower  was  imploring  the  French  to 
grant  autonomy  and  indep>endence  to  the 
Associated  States  of  Indochina.  The  United 
States  put  up  $3  billion  In  military  aid  fur 
the  losing  French  war  against  the  Vietmlnh. 
and  inherited  the  defense  of  southeast  Asia 
against  communism  aft?r  the  1954  Geneva 
agreements  partitioning  Vietnam  at  the  17th 
parallel. 

France  is  one  of  few  European  powers 
retaining  colonies  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, including  French  Guiana  In  South 
America;  Martinique.  Guadeloupe  and  other 
islands  in  the  Caribbean;  St.  Pierre  and  Ml- 
quelon  In  the  North  Atlantic  near  Newfound- 
land, 

The  fabled  Island  of  Hlspanlola.  which  In- 
cludes both  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, was  under  French  domination  at 
various  times  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 
The  4.5  million  Haitians  speak  Creole  French 
while  the  3.5  million  Dominicans  are  Span- 
ish speaking. 

It  was  in  fact  a  combination  of  monarchlal 
and  Imperialistic  powers  In  the  "holy  al- 
liance" including  Prance.  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia which  led  President  Monroe  to  enunciate 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  In  these  words  in  his 
December  2,  1823,  message  to  Congress: 

"We  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion 
of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety." 

To  his  eternal  credit.  De  Gaulle  brought 
a  stable  government  to  France  starting  In 
1958  after  a  succession  of  ephemeral  premier- 
ships  In  the  early  postwar  period.  He  also 
settled  the  Algerian  problem  which  might 
have  turned  Into  another  Cuba  on  the  strate- 
gic Mediterranean  rim  of  north  Africa, 

At  75  years  of  age.  the  towering  French 
leader  Is  proposing  to  run  for  another  7-year 
term  as  President  of  the  Fifth  French  Repub- 
lic, This  prospect  arouses  mixed  feelings  In 
Washington,  President  Johnson  used  to  say 
of  De  Gaulle:  "We  can  count  on  him  In  a 
crisis,"     Now,  the  administration  is  not   so 


sure. 


Stable  Coal  Industry  Is  Vital  to  Nation's 
Future  Economic  Growth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  PAT  JENNINGS 


*  * 


OF    VtRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  17,  1965 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  placed 
in  yesterday's  Record  an  excellent  state- 
ment from  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Pittston  Co.,  to  the  OfBce  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  concerning  the  need  for 
a  realistic  and  firm  residual  oil  import 
control  program.  Today,  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
equally  fine  statement  from  Mr.  D.  C. 
Cook,  president,  American  Electric  Power 
Co..  New  York,  which  forcefully  and 
clearly  sets  forth  the  Importance  of  hav- 
ing reliable  residual  oil  import  cohtrols. 
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Mr.  Cook  has  written  this  letter  to  the 
Director,  OfiBce  of  Emergency  Planning, 
in  connection  with  OEP's  investigation 
of  the  need  for  oil  import  controls. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  partic- 
ularly note  Mr.  Cook's  comments  on  the 
position  of  the  coal  industry  in  providing 
the  Nation's  electricity  requirements,  and 
the  need  to  maintain  this  industry  on  a 
stable  basis  for  the  future  economic 
growth  of  the  Nation. 

OEP  is  conducting  a  most  important 
investigation,  and  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  Mr.  Cook's  comments  would  be  care- 
fully considered.  They  certainly  support 
the  contention  of  the  coal  and  related 
industries  that  unrestrained  residual  oil 
imports  are  a  real  threat  to  the  Nation's 
economy. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  Mr.  Cook's  letter 
to  OEP: 

Jv.NE  7.  1965. 
Hon.  BuFOBD  Ellington, 
Director.  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Govebnor  Ellington:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  Inquiry  In  connection  with 
the  investigation  by  the  Office  ol  Emergency 
Planning  of  the  national  security  basis  for 
control  of  residual  oil  imports. 

I  believe  that  the  continuation  of  a  pro- 
gram of  residual  fuel  Import  control  is  essen- 
tial to  the  economic  and  military  strength  of 
the  United  States.  The  elimination  of  such 
controls  would  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
the  health  of  the  domestic  coal  industry  and 
thereby  adversely  affect  the  defen.se  posture 
of  the  country. 

Despite  the  decline  of  the  coal  industry 
from  its  position  of  dominance  in  the  U.S. 
energy  markets,  especially  since  tlie  end  of 
World  War  II.  coal  continues  to  play  a  major 
role  in  providing  the  Nation's  economy,  in- 
cluding the  east  coast,  with  abundant,  rela- 
tively low  cost  energy  supplies.  Coal  is  the 
principal  source  of  primary  energy  for  con- 
version to  electric  energy  and  accounts  for 
over  half  the  total  electric  energy  generated. 
Despite  the  incipient  emergence  of  nuclear 
energy  as  an  important  contributor  to  the 
primary  fuels  supplying  electric  energy,  coal 
is  expected  to  increase  still  further  its  con- 
tribution to  electric  energy  generation.  Be- 
cause of  this,  and  because  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  electric  energy  and  its  increasing  Impor- 
tance in  our  economy,  coal  will  become  in- 
creasingly vital  to  the  economic  and  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  east  coast  of  the  United  Suites  is  to 
be  assured  a  continued  supply  of  relatively 
low-cost  fuel  necessary  for  maintaining  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  If  it  is  to  be  assured  an 
adequate  supply  of  fuel  in  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional defense  emergency,  it  must  retain  the 
capability  to  be  Independent  of  residual  oil 
imports.  Many  of  the  oil-producing  coun- 
tries, especially  the  members  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries, 
liave  been  attempting  to  exert  pressure  on 
oil  producers  to  obtain  higher  revenues  from 
their  oil  exports.  In  the  absence  of  coal  as 
an  effective  competitor  in  the  east  coast  fuel 
markets,  that  area  would  be  vulnerable  to 
these  efforts  of  the  oil  exporting  countries  to 
raise  oil  prices  through  such  devices  as 
higher  royalties  and  export  taxes. 

Once  driven  from  these  markets  and 
eliminated  as  an  effective  competitor  as  a 
result  of  unrestricted  oil  imports,  coal  co\ild 
not  quickly  reenter  these  markets  should  the 
need  arise.  The  mines  that  wUl  have  been 
closed  as  a  resxilt  of  tbe  loss  of  coal's  markets 
to  unrestricted  oil  imports  would  be  capable 
of  being  T«oi>ened  only  after  long  delay.  If 
they  could  be  reopened  at  aU.  Tbe  hlgbly 
skilled  labor  force  required  for  modern,  efB- 


clent  coal  mining  would  be  lost  and  could 
not  be  reassembled  quickly.  The  coal  trans- 
portation capabilities  of  the  railroads  would 
be  disrupted  and,  Indeed,  tbe  capabilities  of 
the  railroads  as  a  transportation  system  in 
the  eastern  haU  of  the  United  States  would 
be  threatened.  These  railroads  are  highly 
dependent  upon  coal  traffic  for  a  significant 
share  of  their  totaJ  freight  revenues — about 
25  percent.  The  loss  of  coal  traffic  w^ould 
threaten  their  viability  as  transportation  sys- 
tems far  beyond  the  damage  to  their  ability 
to  transport  coal. 

Furthermore,  once  coal  has  been  driven 
from  these  markets,  and  as  existing  coal- 
burning  equipment  is  gradually  retireti  from 
service,  the  manufacturing  capability  to 
produce  new  coal-burning  equipment  would 
tend  to  decline  so  that,  in  the  event  of  an 
^emergency  that  would  make  conversion  of 
fuel  utilization  equipment  from  oil  to  coal 
desirable,  such  conversion  would  be  handi- 
capped. In  the  case  of  those  fuel  consumers 
who  at  the  present  time  install  equipment 
capable  of  burning  either  oil  or  coal,  the 
elimination  of  import  controls  would  encour- 
age the  installation  of  oil-burning  equipment 
exclusively,  thus  further  Intensifying  this 
difficulty. 

It  is  important  not  only  that  there  be  an 
import  control  system  applied  to  residual 
oil,  but  that  tills  system,  once  established, 
be  dependable — that  it  remain  firm,  stable, 
and  free  from  arbitrary,  sudden,  or  capricious 
changes.  Tills  is  particularly  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  opening  new  mines  as  old 
mines  become  worked  out  or  become  other- 
wise inadequate.  The  opening  of  a  new  coal 
mine  requires  an  investment  of  about  $10 
per  ton  of  annual  capacity.  Such  a  major 
investment  cannot  be  undertaken  if  the  In- 
dustry Is  confronted  witb  uncertainty  in 
appraising  its  competitive  market  position. 
In  planning  the  transportation  facilities 
needed  to  move  coal  to  market,  the  railroads 
require  an  investment  of  about  $10,000  per 
coal  hopper  car  or  about  $1  million  for  each 
100-car  unit  train.  The  inirestment  required 
to  maintain  coal-carrying  capacity  and  to 
introduce  modern,  efficient  transportation 
technology,  therefore,  can  be  sxistatned  only 
if  the  outlook  for  coal  transportation  mar- 
kets can  be  projected  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  certainty. 

Both  in  coal  mining  and  transportation, 
investment  in  the  facilities  required  to  pro- 
vide large  quantities  of  coal  efficiently  will 
usually  require  long-term  contractual  com- 
mitments. The  price  of  residual  oil  is  fre- 
quently established  at  whatever  level  will  be 
Just  below  the  equivalent  price  of  coal  and 
sufficient  to  clear  the  market  of  whatever 
quantity  of  oil  is  available.  Thus,  the  pos- 
sibUity  of  an  arbitrary  increase  in  residual 
oil  import  quotas,  making  available  larger 
quantities  of  oil,  offers  tbe  possibility  of  a 
temporary  decline  in  price  and  tends  to  dis- 
courage large  fuel  consumers  from  entering 
into  firm,  long-term  contracts  for  coal  in 
those  areas  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard  where 
residual  oil  is  available.  This,  in  tiu:n,  dis- 
courages the  Investment  ia  coal  mining  and 
transportation  facilities  that  Is  necessary  to 
make  coal  increa.singly  competitive  in  these 
areas. 

Should  residual  oil  import  quotas  be  re- 
moved and  coal  be  driven  out  of  the  east 
coast  markets,  this  area  v.ould  become  al- 
most completely  depedent  on  Imported  resi- 
dual oU  and  vulnerable  to  the  arbitrary  and 
capricious  policies  of  foreign  oil-producing 
countries  of  varying  degrees  of  reliability  and 
friendliness  to  the  United  States.  The  east 
coast  energy  economy  would  be  vulnerable 
to  the  consequences  of  blockade,  boycott,  and 
the  arbitrary  decisions  at  foreign  govern- 
ments. The  maintenance  of  the  ability  of 
the  coal  Industry  to  continue  to  compete 
for  a  significant  share  of  these  fuel  markets 
serves  to  protect  this  area  against  such  po- 
tential actions  which  could  pose  a  threat  to 


the  security  of  the  United  States.     Our    li- 
lies in  Western  Euroi>e,  in  their  energy  poli- 
cies, have  recognized  the  need  to  avoid  ex- 
cessive  dependence   on   foreign   supplies  o: 
energy,  especially  oil  that  comes  from  son.e 
of  the  less  stable  countries.     They  have  de- 
termined to  maintain  minimum  levels  of  in- 
digenous energy  supplies  in  the  interests  of 
national  security.     In  the  words  of  Mr.  Del 
Bo,  President  of  the  High  Authority  of  t!ie 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  speat:- 
Ing  last  March  to  the  International  Congrc-s 
on  Energj-,  "It  is  timely  to  underline  at  this 
point  that  from  the  Community's  point  of 
view,    it   will   be   indispensable   to   insure   ., 
considerable  output  of  Community  coal  :  >f 
the  near  futiu-e  and  even,  we  should  be  al  :e 
to  affirm,  over  a  much  longer  period.     This 
is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  insure  security 
of  supply."    The  United  States  can  do  no  le  ..*. 
The  loss  of  coal's  markets  on  the  east  co;  .-• 
would  jeopardize  the  capability  of  the  cod 
industry  to  meet  its  responsibilities  in  t:.e 
in  the  interior  regions  of  the  country.    Ea-t 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  coal  accounts  i.:>r 
about   90   percent   of   steam-electric    energy 
generation.     These  regions  require  a  strong. 
stable  coal  industry  If  they  are  to  continue 
to   enjoy   tbe    benefits   of    low-cost   electric 
energy.     The  stability  of  coal's  markets  on 
the  east  coast  that  can  be  insured  by  a  fir.r. 
residual  oU  quota  policy  wovild  permit  t!ie 
continued    development   of    a    strengthen  td 
coal  Industry   capable  of  undertaking  snll 
more  intensive  efforts  to  Improve  both  ti^e 
mining  and  transportation  of  coal.    The  lar^^e 
scale  of  operation  required  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry   and    the    magnitude   of    investmeiu 
called  for  make  It   necessary  that   the  co.tl 
industry  not  be  subjected  to  the  chaotic  con- 
ditions that  wovild  result  from  unlimited  ir.i- 
ports  of  residual  oU,  if  the  coal  Industry  is 
to  maintain  a  spirit  and  morale  no  vital  :"  .ir 
decisions  to  undertake  the  kind  of  lnve.s:- 
ment  program  required  for  it  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities not  only  for  considerations  of 
national  defense,  but  for  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  American  economy  in  tiie 
years  ahead. 

Sincerely  yours, 

D.  C.  Cook 


June  17  y  1965 
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House  Concurrent  Resolution  40 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.- 

Monday,  June  14, 1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  the  last  25  years  the  Baltic 
States — the  brave  states  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia — have  suffered  un- 
der the  occupation  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Their  people  have  been  murdered,  de- 
ported, terrorized  by  the  Russian  Com- 
munists. Although  they  have  fou:'ht 
and  withstood  these  onslaughts  agair.st 
their  peoples  and  nations  with  couraae 
and  strength,  they  are  still  under  Soviet 
enslavement.  They  want  and  deserve 
their  freedom  and  independence.  In  an 
attempt  to  assist  them  to  receive  th.se 
rights,  I,  along  with  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  have  introduced  the 
following  resolution  which  I  sincerely 
hope  will  receive  prompt  and  favoraole 
action  In  the  Congress: 

H.  Con.  Res.  40 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  Sti  es 
Is  In  large  part   attributable  to  Its  having 


been  able,  through  democratic  process,  to 
achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of  Its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  63rmp>athy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere;  and 

Whereas  so  many  countries  under  colonial 
domination  have  been  or  are  being  given  the 
opf)ortunity  to  establish  their  own  Inde- 
pendent states,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Baltic 
nations  having  a  great  historical  past  and 
having  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  freedom  for 
centuries  are  now  subjugated  to  the  most 
brutal  colonial  oppression;  and 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  by  legal  or  democratic  processes;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  force  of  arms; 
and 

Whereas  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Es- 
tonians desire,  fight  and  die  for  their  na- 
tional independence;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  maintains  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  free  Republics  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  and  consistently  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  their  seizure  and  forced 
incorporation"  Into  the  Soviet  Union;   and 

Whereas  no  real  peace  and  security  can  be 
.'.chieved  In  the  world  while  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  remain  enslaved  by  the 
Soviet  Union:  Now,  tlierefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
ithe  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  take  such  steps  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  to  bring  before  the 
United  Nations  the  question  of  Soviet  action 
in  the  Baltic  States  for  the  purpose  of  urging 
the  United  Nations  to  request  that  the  Union 
jf  Soviet  Socialist  Republics — 

(1)  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  agent."!, 
rolonists,  and  controls  from  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia:  and 

(2)  return  all  Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia, 
prisons,  and  slave  labor  camps  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Sec.  2.  The  United  Nations  should  conduct 
free  elections  in  Lithuania,  Lat\ia,  and  Es- 
tonia under  its  supeirision  and  ptuilsh 
Soviet  Communists  who  are  guilty  of  crimes 
against  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States. 


Information   Explosion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   tLLIKOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18. 1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  what  to  do  about  the  Infor- 
mation explosion,  which  has  now  con- 
fronted the  entire  world,  has  recently 
caused  more  and  more  attention 
'.hroughout  the  scientific  cii'cles. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  receive  a  release 
nbout  the  remarks  of  Don  R.  Swanson.  a 
computer  expert,  and  dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate Library  School  at  the  University  of 
r'hicago,  who  is  exceptionally  qualified 
to  discuss  this  subject. 

I  insert  his  remarks  in  the  Record  for 
t  he  attention  of  my  colleagues : 

The  "information  explosion"  in  science 
•nay  in  part  be  solved  by  small  information 
i^enters  with  "hot  Unes"  leading  to  60  or  100 
laboratories  around  the  world. 


The  scientific  Journals  of  today  are  rapidly 
becoming  obsolete,  according  to  Don  R. 
Swanson,  a  computer  expert  and  dean  at  tbe 
Graduate  Library  School  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

Swanson  said  tbat  a  staff  of  experts  In  an 
Information  center  could  keep  track  of  who 
Is  doing  what  in  an  area  of  research,  orga- 
nize and  distribute  relevant  findings,  and 
put  out  periodic  digests  of  new  Information 
for  the  scientific  community  at  large. 

Swanson,  a  physicist,  recently  spoke  on 
"Hiunan  Aspects  of  Future  Information 
Services"  at  the  afternoon  session  of  the  Co- 
Ivmibia  Engineering  Centennial  Symposium 
of  the  School  of  Engineering  and  Applied 
Science  at  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

He  en\-isaged  Information  centers  in  which 
automation  would  play  an  Important  part. 
Vast  teletjT>e  networks  or  "hot  lines"  and 
general  purpose  computers — or  whatever 
substitutes  for  them  in  the  technology  of  the 
future — would  link  the  invisible  "college"  of 
scientists  working  on  similar  problems. 

Swanson  referred  to  predictions  that  by 
A.D.  2000  libraries  would  be  "suffocated  in  a 
hundred  million  volumes  of  unfindable 
books,"  but  that  computers  and  remote  in- 
terrogation consoles  would  one  day  place 
the  worlds  knowledge  at  our  fingertips. 

He  said  that  such  predictions  are  based 
on  "a  dubious  extrap>olatlon  of  past  exponen- 
tial growth  rates  of  recorded  knowledge,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  unbotinded  extrapola- 
tion leads  to  absurd  conditions." 

The  fundamental  constraint  which  will 
determine  the  shape  of  the  information 
services  of  the  future  Is  that  "even  as  long 
as  a  century  from  now,  the  rate  of  input 
and  output  of  information  to  the  human 
brain  will  not  have  changed  radically,"  Swan- 
son said. 

Technology  will  develop  in  response  to 
the  needs  of  the  human  brain  rather  than 
the  other  way  around,  Swanson  asserted,  for 
"a  solution  in  search  of  a  problem  is  a  doubt- 
ful recipe  for  progress." 

Swanson  said  he  believes  that  the  parts 
of  the  present  system  which  work  best  will 
grow  at  the  expense  of  the  rest. 

The  most  remarkable  single  facet  of  the 
current  situation  is  that  the  dominant  form 
of  scientific  communication  takes  place  with- 
in relatively  small  grotips  of  select  Individ- 
uals who  communicate  frequently  and  In- 
formally, Swanson  asserted.  He  presented 
evidence  that  most  scientific  Journal  articles 
today  seem  to  have  a  readership  of  about  50 
persons. 

Certain  Journals  have  large  circulation  and 
some  articles  receive  wide  attention,  Swan- 
son added,  but  the  average  readership  for 
scientific  articles  certainly  is  not  measured 
In   thousands  or  tens  of   thousands. 

"The  notion  of  small  clusters  of  scientists 
who  read  and  cite  each  others  papers  and, 
more  Importantly,  communicate  through  in- 
formal channels  has  been  often  recognized 
and  seldom  disputed,  yet  largely  Ignored  in 
most  visions  of  future  libraries,  Information 
centers,  and  Information  services,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

"As  evidence  that  scientists  themselves  do 
not  ignore  this  situation,  we  may  note  with 
considerable  Interest  the  emerging  of  in- 
formal newsletters  which  circulate  among 
small  groups  of  scientists  and  which  serve 
as  a  rapid,  highly  responsive  form  of  dis- 
seminating scientific  Information.  These 
have  not  come  about  as  a  result  either  of 
global  planning  or  of  100-year  prophecies 
made  a  century  ago.  They  arose  simply 
and  directly  by  force  of  need," 

A  primary  task  of  future  Information  serv- 
ices, Swanson  suggests.  Is  "to  identify  the 
small  groups  of  information-exchanging 
scientists  •  •  •  and  more  Importantly  fol- 
low their  changing  patterns  in  time.  Includ- 
ing their  changing  pattern  of  overlaps  with 
other  groups,"  he  said. 

Swanson    offered    the    "somewhat    novel" 


suggestion  of  a  new  tyi>e  of  information  cen- 
ter or  perhaps  a  group  of  centers : 

"There  might  be  a  small  headquarters 
within  this  center  staffed  by  one  or  several 
people  to  keep  track  of  who's  who  In  the 
groups,  publish  and  circulate  Its  newsletters, 
and  study  citations  In  the  literature.  •  •  • 
They  administer,  they  promote,  they  sell,  and 
they  organize.  They  may  act  as  a  switching 
center  for  information  Inquiries  that  cannot 
be  directly  handled  at  decentralized  points. 

"This  new  center  may  monitor  the  whole 
pattern  of  dissemination  of  scientific  In- 
formation, and  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
Insure  maximum  encouragement  of  the  pro- 
duction of  necessary  reviews,  sxunmaries  and 
digestions  of  scientific  literature." 

Swanson  p>ointed  out  that  his  proposal  was 
a  logical  outgrowth  of  present  practices: 

"In  short,  communication  among  scientists 
should  be  Improved  through  a  systematic  and 
large  scale  amplification  of  information  ac- 
tivities already  found  to  be  useful  among 
members  of  small  groups  of  Individuals." 

Swanson  acknowledged  that  a  highly  se- 
lective communications  system  would  con- 
tain "decidedly  harmful  aspects."  and  pro- 
posed countermeasures  to  promote  unifica- 
tion within  the  sciences.  "It  Is  the  digestion, 
the  summary,  and  the  packing  down  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  that  permits  us  to  make  ad- 
ditional progress  without  bogging  down  in 
the  backlog  of  published  Information,"  he 
said.  "Scientists  do  wTlte  books,  summaries, 
and  review  articles,  many  of  which  permit  the 
creation  of  1  page  where  ten  grew  before. 
This  phenomenon,  if  It  could  somehow  be 
amplified,  could  have  a  great  Impact  on  the 
character  of  future  information  services." 

Swanson  admits  that  the  suggestion  that 
"we  somehow  identify  the  Important  litera- 
ture and  treat  it  differently  from  the  unim- 
portant" may  seem  to  some  to  represent 
scientific  censorship.  However,  he  says  that 
the  kind  of  censorship  Implied  In  his  proposal 
already  plays  a  vital  role  In  the  communica- 
tion of  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  nonsense  Is 
suppressed  and  redimdant  and  Inaccurate 
material  rejected. 

One  great  advantage  of  an  Information 
center  would  be  that  it  could  operate  In  art- 
active  manner,  Swanson  said.  Scientists 
seem  to  have  "an  Inctirable  case  of  gallop- 
ing apathy  toward  present  services."  Swan- 
son said.  They  tend  to  ignore  bibliographic 
tools  because  "time  spent  in  the  library  is 
less  rewarding  than  time  spent  elsewhere. 
such  as  in  the  laboratory,  a  professional 
meetini?.  or  a  centennial  sjmposlum." 

Selective  dissemination  "of  Information  to 
interested  scientists  would  result  In  small 
numbers  of  highly  pertinent  articles  being 
sent  directly  to  the  desks  of  Individual  scien- 
tists, "and  this  alone  may  become  almost  a 
science,"  Swanson  said. 

"It  is  difficult  to  s;iy  with  certainty  that 
the  rewards  will  Justify  the  investment,  but 
It  Is  my  strong  suspicion  that  they  will,  and 
that  it  Is  plausible  to  count  this  notion  as  one 
of  those  'drjvlng  forces'  that  will  change 
the  character  of  future  systems. 

"The  question  of  initial  dtsscmlnaton  of 
recorded  knowledge  Is  too  Important  to  be 
left  to  a  large  extent  to  random  or  chance 
encounters  with  the  literature  which  In 
large  part  characterizes  the  present  state  of 
affairs." 

Swanson  said  that  Indexing  and  classi- 
fication systems  do  not  work  very  well  and 
may  never  work  well.  This  Is  partly  be- 
cause "users  seldom  know  quite  what  they 
want  when  they  ask  for  something,  anyhow." 

Good  Initial  dissemination  would  make 
subsequent  retrieval  easier,  for  it  would  in- 
crease the  quantity  and  pertinence  of  the 
literature  with  which  the  requester  is  already 
familiar.  Swanson  suggested  further  that 
Interaction  between  an  Information  retrieval 
system  and  Its  users  should  oonslBt  at  <Ua- 
log  rather  than  a  single  stage  Interroga- 
tion, and  a  machine  system  must  be  "essen- 
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tlally  sensitive  and  tolerant  of  vagueness  on 
the  part  of  its  users." 

Swanson  emphasized  that  he  was  not  fore- 
seeing the  demise  of  great  libraries.  "The 
question  of  decentralized  service  must  not 
be  confused  with  decentralized  repositories," 

he  said. 

Swanson  was  born  October  10,  1924.  He 
received  his  B.S.  degree  at  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  in  1945,  his  M.A.  in 
physics  at  Rice  Institute  in  1947.  and  his 
Ph.  D.  In  physics  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  In  1952. 

Prom  1952  until  1955  he  was  a  physicist 
at  the  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  Research 
and  Development  Laboratories.  Culver  City, 
Calif.,  engaged  in  research  on  computer  de- 
sign,  applications,  and  programing.  Prom 
1955  until  he  Joined  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago m  1963,  he  was  manager  of  the  Syn- 
thetic Intelligence  Department  of  Thompson 
Ramo  Wooldridge,  Inc.,  Canoga  Park,  Calif. 
From  1958  until  1961,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Science  Information  Council,  an  advis- 
ory body  to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion on  problems  of  commwnicating  scien- 
tific information. 


President  Johnson's  Beautification  Pro- 
gram Landed  by  Sooth  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune 


for  Congress  to  ponder.  As  Senator  Wal- 
lace F.  BENNEn*.  Republican,  of  Utah,  said, 
"I  dont  know  what  you  can  do  about  a 
farmer  or  rancher  who  lease*  the  sides  of 
his  barn  for  a  patent  medicine  ad." 

The  billboard  people  wiU  be  up  in  arms  as 
usual  at  the  mention  of  putting  restraints 
on   their    normal   operations. 

But  where  the  im^poslng  of  stem  condi- 
tions for  qualifying  for  Federal  aid  goes,  the 
administration  will  naturally  cite  the  disap- 
pointing experience  under  the  bonus  plan 
bonus  of  one-half  of  1  percent  by  regulating 

Since  the  birth  of  the  voluntary  program 
in  1958,  under  which  States  could  claim  a 
bontis  of  one-half  of  1  percent  by  regvilating 
outdoor  advertising  on  interstate  highways, 
only  eight  States,  Indiana  not  included, 
have  begun  using  the  program.  And  only 
184  miles  of  roads  are  involved.  Mr.  John- 
son could  well  call  that  approach  a  faUtxre 
and  ask  for  a  far  more  strinsjent  arrange- 
ment. 

The  arguments  pro  and  con  should  make 
interesting  readiiig  as  the  battle  is  Joined  in 
Congress.  But  one  thing  already  is  cleax: 
The  administration  is  determined,  as  the 
President  said,  that  the  Federal  Government 
be  a  model  and  pace  setter  in  the  antiugli- 
ness  program.     This  is  all  to  the  good. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28.  1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  in  the  South  Bend, 
Ind..  Ti-ibune  commending  the  goals  of 
President  Johnson's  legislative  proposals 
for  beautification  of  highways. 

This  fine  editorial  points  up  some  of 
the  problems  facing  this  important  pro- 
gram and  the  determination  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  "a  model  and  a  pacesetter"  in 
the  antiugliness  progi-am. 

The  editorial  follows: 

I  From  the  South  Bend   (Ind.)   Tribune.  May 
27. 19651 
Antiugly 

The  Johnson  administration's  antiugly 
program  began  to  take  shape  with  the 
legislation  proposals  the  President  sent  to 
Congress  this  week 

The  proposals  call  for  a  bigger  investment 
in  beautification  of  highways,  would  ban 
billboards  within  1,000  feet  of  most  heavily 
traveled  highways  except  in  indtistrial  or 
commercial  r.reas.  aiid  seek  to  hide  or  elimi- 
nate junkyards  along  these  routes. 

The  proposals  also  call  for  more  recrea- 
tiuHiil  areas  along  the  major  highways  and 
more  consideration  for  the  establishment 
of  scenic  routes. 

The  ;j:oals  are  commendable. 

The  President's  proposals  would  force 
States  to  fall  In  line  with  the  Federal  con- 
cepts of  beautification  In  order  to  qualify 
for  Federal  aid  for  interstate  and  primary 
roads,  those  which  carry  the  bulk  of  the 
traffic. 

It  is  ;t  hard-nosed  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem and  one,  no  doubt,  that  will  be  tem- 
pered in  the  Journey  of  the  legislation 
through  Congress.  It  brings  up  the  States 
rights  Issue  and  the  question  of  dictation 
from  Washington. 

There  will  be  some  sticky  legal  questions 
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OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  June  17.  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lowell. 
Mass..  is  very  proud  of  an  item  which 
appears  in  the  June  1965  issue  of  Colum- 
bian Squires.  It  is  the  winning  essay  in 
the  annual  contest  sportsored  by  the 
Squires  and  was  written  by  Walter 
Jabzanka  of  the  John  F  Kennedy  Circle 
166  in  Lowell. 

Mr.  Jabzanka  chose  for  his  topic 
•Antibiotic  Dinigs."  He  tiaces  the  his- 
tory of  their  development  and  their  tre- 
mendous importance  today  for  a  variety 
of  diseases. 

I  would  like  to  share  Mr.  Jabzanka 's 
accomplishment  with  my  colleagues  by 
inserting  his  winning  ess^y  in  the  Con- 
gressional RECORD : 

Man's  Greatest  Invention 
( By  Walter  Jabzanka,  Lowell.  Mass  » 

THE     WINNING     ENTRY     IN     THg     ANNUAL     ESSAY 

co.ntest — SQUIPE  .tabzan'kVs  topic:  anti- 
biotic DRUGS  I 
Since  ancient  times  some  of  the  worst  ca- 
tastrophes ever  to  befall  maa  have  been  epi- 
demics of  contagious  diseases.  Plagues  of 
measles,  tuberculosis,  scarlet;  fever,  whooping 
cough,  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  smallpox,  as 
well  as  dysentery,  malaria,  and  a  number  of 
other  less  familiar  sicknesses,  have  killed 
more  human  beings  than  hate  all  of  history's 
most  bloody  wars.  Only  during  the  past 
20  years  or  so  has  man  been  able  to  combat 
these  scourges  effectively.  The  development 
of  antibiotics,  or  'wonder"  drugs,  will  be 
recorded  in  history  as  a  great  accomplish- 
ment. Where  the  natural  body  defense 
against  Uls  fails,  antibiotics  are  employed 
and  the  results  obtained  are  truly  gratifying. 
The  above  diseases  may  be  caused  by  a  bac- 
teria, protozoa  (one-celled  aaiimal),  or  virus. 
In  each  case,  the  microscopic  living  particle 
enters  the  human  body  and  may  cause  sev- 
eral of  many  complications.    Bacteria  are  the 


principal  culprits.  When  a  harmful  bacteria 
cell  invades  the  human  body.  It  may  take 
compounds  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  for  ii^ 
food.  These  compounds  are  present  in  tho 
human  cells  in  the  form  of  carbohydrates  and 
proteins.  The  bacteria  attack  the  cells  and 
actually  split  the  molecules  of  those  com- 
pounds to  obtain  the  nitrogen  and  carbon 
This  splitting  kills  the  human  cells,  leads 
to  further  harm  in  the  immediate  area,  and 
later  to  the  remainder  of  the  body.  Bac- 
teria may  also  secrete  toxins  to  overcome 
strong  human  cells,  which  may  resist  the  ir.- 
vader.  Such  toxins  are  harmful  to  the  boci: 
and  thus  a  disease  may  have  its  begin- 
ning in  that  way.  Even  if  the  human  cc': 
overcomes  the  toxin  and  forces  the  bacteri.i 
to  starve,  the  decay  of  that  bacteria  may  pro- 
duce a  harmftU  poison,  again  presenting  .. 
serious  condition. 

The  type,  severity,  and  such  a  disea.-^. 
will  depend  on  the  species  of  bacteria,  and  thf 
strength  of  the  natural  resistance  of  the  a:- 
fected  person.  Antibiotics  are  moet  effec- 
tive on  the  bacteria  diseases,  although  the 
are  successful  against  virus,  fungi  and  pr<'- 
tozoan  illnesses. 

All    bacteria    are    not    harmful    to    mai. 
They  are   very  necessary   to  life   welfare   i 
many  ways  too  ntunerous  to  mention.    On! . 
a  minority  of  all  bacteria  existing  do  ca\\f< 
diseases. 

The  word  "antibiotic"  Is  derived  from  tlu 
Greek  word  "bios"  meaning  life  and  the  fa- 
miliar Latin  "antl"  meaning  against.    So  v, 
have  a  drug  that  is  agains*  life.  The  live.- 
it  is  against  are  those  of  the  virus,  bacteri, 
and    the   protozoans,   which   are,   as   I  mei  - 
tloned,  all  living  particles.     Most  of  the  ar.- 
tlblotlc  drugs  are  formulated  from  a  growt.i 
of  bacteria  or  fungus  selected  for  its  abiliiy 
to  destroy  its  fellow  creatures  in  the  strug- 
gle  to   obtain   food.     The  drug  itself  does 
not  harm  the  human  body,  since  the  benefi- 
cial bacteria  or  fvmgi  receives  its  food  froiv. 
substances  quite  useless  to  human  body  cei; 
Thus  the  science  of  antibiotics  may  be  sai.i 
of  as  fighting  fire  with  fire. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  lOO 
types  of  drugs.  Of  the  100,  about  20  are  ger  - 
erally  used.  Some  are  very  similar  to  eacii 
other  in  their  application.  Others  stan.i 
alone  as  the  only  weapon  against  a  speciii 
Illness.  No  one  drug  can  cure  all  the  dis- 
eases. There  are  some  diseases  for  whicl: 
none  of  the  drugs  can  do  much  good.  Tho 
majority  of  the  diseases,  however,  can  1: 
treated.  With  the  advent  of  the  anti- 
biotics, or  miracle  drugs,  as  they  are  oftc  . 
called,  new  hope  has  been  given  to  afflictrd 
persons.  The  death  rate  due  to  the  sick- 
nesses has  been  very  sharply  reduced.  Mi- 
raculous cures  Indeed,  have  been  obtainc! 
many  a  time  through  treatment  with  one  -: 
tJie  wonder  drugs. 

Perhaps  the  drug  most  familiar  to  the  pu'  - 
lie  is  penicillin.    It  was  dlscoverered  in  19J 
by    Alexander    Fleming.     He    was    doing    r  - 
search  on  the  bacteriacidal  properties  of  cc: 
tain  bacteria  and  fungi  by  growing  several  i  : 
them    together    in    a    dish,    and    observir  ■ 
whether  one  of  them  inhibited  the  well  b<  - 
ing   of    the    others.     The   dishes   were    sir,  - 
posed  to  be  covered  to  produce  a  warmer  ten  - 
perature    for    the    growths.     One    of    their. 
however,  was  left  uncovered  accidentally,  t 
previous   day,  and  remained  so  througho   • 
the  night.    The  next  morning  a  growth  w 
noticed   that   had   killed  all   others  near   : 
Fleming  found  it  to  be  a  foreign  growth  ai ui 
concluded  that  its  spore  had  landed  in  t'  ■ 
open  dish  and  taken  root  so  to  speak.    Spor 
serve  as  the  seeds  of  fungi,  some  bacteria,  a:  '■ 
other    microscopic    life,    as    well    as    cert  a. : 
plants.     When  isolated  from  the  culture.  .- 
the   growths   are  called,    the   foreign   growi.i 
was   found   to   be  a   microscopic   species   c: 
fungus,  of  the  name  "penlcllllum."     Flen-- 
ing,  therefore,  called  it  penicillin.     Howeve- 
before   its  valuable   property  could   be  fu... 
utilized,    countless    experiments    had    to    bo 
performed.     Problems  such  as  its  safe  use  i'-i 
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.he  body,  suitable  means  of  producing  it  and 
;'urifying  it,  had  to  be  overcome.  In  1943, 
.;fter  15  years  of  painstaking  research  and 
development,  j>€nicillln  made  its  debut  as  an 
iitiblotlc  drug,  and  has  since  saved  many 
Miilllons  of  lives. 

A  group  of  drugs,  that  are  second  to 
leiilclUln  in  popular  use,  is  that  of  the  sulfa 
cirugs.  They  receive  their  name  from  the 
.=  alfonamlde   compound   of   sulfur   which   Is 

•  leir  main  composition.  The  manner  in 
which  they  destroy  bacteria  cells  is  quite 
unique  and  interesting.  All  bacteria  cells 
r.-quire  a  certain  molecule  which  I  will  call 
::  to  maintain  their  life  processes.  They 
■.'jtain  chemical  X  from  the  animal  body, 
sulfonamide  molecules  resemble  the  mole- 
cules of  structure  of  chemical  X  almost 
1  ientlcally.  When  this  sulfonamide  Is  intro- 
(iiiced  into  the  patients  system,  the  bacteria 
ijiistakes  It  for  chemical  X  and  Incorporates 
r  Into  Its  cell  structure.  This  error  soon 
jioves  fatal  to  the  bacteria.     Although  the 

•  vo  molecules  resemble  each  other  In  struc- 
'  ire,  they  do  differ  slightly.  This  small 
(i  vlatlon  makes  a  big  difference  in  the  bac- 
terial cells,  works,  disrupting  them  and  thus 
killing  the  cell.  Sulfonamide  drugs  were 
'  eveloped  around  1929,  primarily  by  Dr.  Ger- 
hard Domagk. 

The  discovery  of  penicillin  led  to  much 
experimentation  and  search  for  other  anti- 
biotic fungi.  One  of  the  drugs  to  be  found. 
,  ~  a  result,  was  Streptomycin.  After  many 
chfficulties  of  its  administration  were  over- 
( ome.  Streptomycin  proved  to  be  a  wonderful 
c  rug  Indeed.  It  Is  especially  used  to  treat 
T  iberculosls,  and  tubercuUne  meningitis, 
s  vlng  exceUent  results.  As  are  others. 
Streptomycin  Is  used  also  against,  to  men- 
•;on  a  few  diseases,  diphtheria,  plague,  Influ- 
'  nza,  and  warts  Dr.  Selman  A.  Walsmarr 
...id  his  colleagues  made  the  Initial  develop- 
ments, which  led  to  the  classification  of 
streptomycin  as  an  antibiotic  drug  by  1953. 

.\ureomycln  was  also  discovered,  much  in 
t:'.e  same  way  as  its  relative.  Streptomycin. 
nils  drug  was  developed  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Minge  Duggar,  In 
x.\\e  late  1940's.  Aureomycln  destroys  many 
t  .pes  of  bacteria  and  virus,  which  are  im- 
i;  une  to  penicillin  and  Streptomycin.  Since 
i*  fonns  a  golden  yellow  colony.  In  a  culture, 
i-  Is  called,  very  fittingly,  Aureomycin;  from 
ti.e  Latin  "aureo"  meaning  gold.  This  drug 
!  ..>y  be  used  In  Its  pure  form  or  can  be  broken 
ci  wn  to  a  simple  form  called  Tetracycline, 
V  iiich  also  has  amazing  effectivity  against 
Ci  '-eases. 

Another  antibiotic  drug,  Terramycin,  was 
d'  rived  from  the  soil.  From  thence  it  gets 
i;.s  name  from  the  Latin  "terra"  meaning 
0  rth.  This  drug,  along  with  those  men- 
•  med  previously,  provide  the  most  effective 
-eatments,  are  better  known,  and  naturally 
:■  ore  widely  used,  than  the  remainder  of  the 
!.:racle  drugs. 

Of  all  the  inventions  that  man  has  had  the 
.  .tce  to  make,  to  better  the  world  he  lives 
i  1.  antibiotics  have  to  be  Included  among 
t:  p  greatest.    When  the  suffering  are  aided, 

.e  dying  saved,  this  greatness  is  evident, 
■  r  surely  Providence  smiled  upon  mankind 
■'  hen  He  allowed  them  to  invent  developable 
.    itlbiotic  drugs. 


der  consideration  the  bill  (HJR.  485)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Au- 
burn-Folsom  South  unit,  American  River 
division.  Central  Valley  project,  California, 
under  Federal  reclamation  laws. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Calif oinia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  as  one  who  believes  in  reclamation, 
I  commend  the  author  of  this  bill  for  a 
sound  bill,  which  will  help  to  build  the 
West  and  to  build  the  Nation,  I  en- 
thusiastically support  the  bill  and  urge 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  another  example 
of  the  statesmanship  that  has  prevailed 
through  the  years  in  drafting  and  enact- 
ing reclamation  legislation.  This  is  not 
just  a  California  project;  it  Is  a  project 
contributing  to  the  reclamation  of  the 
arid  Southwest.  As  an  Arlzonan,  I 
might  have  been  expected  to  oppose  a 
project  like  this  for  California,  since  our 
States  in  years  past  have  had  differences 
on  water  matters.  However,  those  days 
are  past,  and  we  find  the  States  of 
California  and  Arizona  working  together 
now  to  solve  their  mutual  water  prob- 
lems. 

A  further  example  of  this  cooperation 
is  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
project  bill,  which  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  by  33  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation  and  the  three  members 
of  the  Arizona  delegation.  A  compre- 
hensive plan  to  finance  long-range  solu- 
tions to  the  water  needs  of  the  South- 
west, this  legislation  will  probably  be  the 
next  major  reclamation  proposal  to 
come  before  the  Congress. 

The  reclamation  idea  has  proved  of 
inestimable  value  to  this  Nation,  making 
the  deserts  bloom  £ind  providing  a  vital 
resource  to  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
have  moved  to  the  West  in  recent 
decades.  I  am  pleased  to  see  this  idea 
being  extended  today  in  California  and 
look  forward  to  the  day— hopefully 
soon — when  we  will  extend  it  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  ext«nd  his 
remarks.) 


Auburn-Folsom  South  Unit,  California 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16, 1965 

The    House    in   Committee   of    the   Whole 
I'-use  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  un- 


Authorizing  Certain  Construction  at 
Military  Installations 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10, 1965 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  8439)  to  author- 
ize certain  construction  at  military  Installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  offer  con- 
gratulations to  my  chairman  [Mr. 
Rivers]  for  his  leadership  with  respect 
to  HJl.  8439.  It  is,  Indeed,  an  honor  to 
serve  on  his  committee. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  fellow 
committee  members  in  giving  this  bill 
unanimous  approval.  It  is  as  economical 
and  practical  as  can  l>e  made  and  will 
sensibly  serve  our  military  departments 
In  fiscal  year  1966. 

There  Is  one  part  of  the  bill — section 
608 — which  has  caused  considerable  dis- 
cussion. This  section  calls  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  a 
militaiy  department  to  give  prior  notice 
to  Congress  of  any  planned  closure  or 
substantial  reduction  to  any  base.  I 
admit  that  I  had  some  initial  misgivings 
as  to  the  overall  advisability  of  this  pro- 
vision. However,  after  due  considera- 
tion I  decided  that  section  608  would 
not  prevent  me  from  supporting  the 
bill. 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  such  a  provision. 
Article  I,  section  8.  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion reads  in  part : 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  •  •  •  to  pay 
the  debts  and  provide  for  the  CMiunon  De- 
fence and  general  Welfare  of  the  United 
States: 

To  raise  and  support  Armies,  but  no  Ap- 
propriation of  Money  to  that  Use  shall  be 
for  a  longer  Term  than  two  Years; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy; 

To  make  rules  for  the  Government  and 
Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  Forces; 

To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  Into  Execution  the 
foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  Department  or 
Officer  thereof. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  obviously 
meant  for  Congress  to  hold  such  power 
over  the  military. 

May  I  also  add  that  I  believe  section 
608  would  be  in  the  l)est  interests  of  my 
district,  living  as  I  do  In  the  Dasrton, 
Ohio,  area  where  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base  is  located. 

In  the  event  that  an  attempt  is  made 
to  close,  move,  or  substantially  reduce 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  and  it 
appears  that  the  move  is  politically  in- 
spired to  raid  the  base  for  parochial  rea- 
sons, I  would  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  as  a  result  of  the  process  of  requir- 
ing a  notice  to  the  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  I  enthusiastically 
support  the  bill  with  the  controversial 
section  included. 


New  Orleans  Boom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  c(»nmend  to  my  colleagues  tn  the 
Congress  two  impressive  editorials  ap- 
pearing this  month  in  the  New  Orleans. 
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La.,  States-Item,  the  aftenaoon  daily 
newspaper  In  my  hom£town  of  New 
Orleans. 

The  first  of  these  editorials  points  up 
to  the  tremendous  economic  boom  now 
being  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the 
Metropolitan  New  Orleans  area — a  pros- 
Iierity  which  siupasses  that  of  the  Nation 
in  many  spheres  of  activity. 

The  second  editorial  notes  that  the 
Greater  New  Orleans  area  has  now 
passed  the  1  million  mark  in  population, 
according  to  the  latest  Bureau  of  the 
Census  flgiires. 

The  growth  of  business  and  industi-y 
highlighted  by  the  full  entrance  of  the 
New  Orleans  area  into  the  space  age  with 
the  expanding  operations  of  the  NASA- 
Michoud  Plant,  are  directly  tied  in,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  this  population  increase 
which  my  area  is  experiencing. 

One  of  the  most  salient  examples  that 
the  New  Orleans  area  is  striding  ahead 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  in  economic 
development  and  prosperity  is  the  fact 
that  the  metropolitian  area  has  enjoyed 
for  the  months  of  April  and  May  1965, 
an  unemplojTnent  rate  of  3.6  percent — 
the  lowest  rate  in  almost  10  years.  The 
drop  in  unemployment  in  my  area  since 
1961,  begirming  with  the  advent  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  and  continuing 
into  the  Johnson  administration,  has 
been  nothing  short,  of  phenomenal.  In 
1961,  the  average  rate  of  unemployment 
in  the  New  Orleans  area  was  7.1  percent; 
the  next  year  the  rate  had  declined  to 
6.4  percent.  In  1963,  my  ai-ea  saw  un- 
employment drop  to  5.3  percent,  and  in 
1964  the  average  rate  went  down  to  4.4 
percent. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  average 
unemployment  rate  for  the  first  5  months 
of  1965  has  remained  just  under  4  per- 
cent. For  the  past  2  months — April  and 
May — the  rate  has  been  down  to  3.6  per- 
cent— a  full  percentage  point  below  the 
national  average  for  the  month  of  May. 

The  first  editorial,  entitled  "Unprec- 
edented New  Orleans  Boom,"  was  based 
on  an  excellent  series  of  articles  on  the 
area's  growth  and  prosperity  in  the 
States-Item  newspaper  by  one  of  the 
paper's  finest  writers.  Mr.  Robert  Kelso. 
In  his  series,  Mr.  Kelso  relates  the  vari- 
ous sources  and  manifestations  of  this 
economic  boom  in  a  skillful,  colorful 
manner,  including  the  fantastic  expan- 
sion of  industrial  plants  in  the  New  Or- 
leans area  and  aloni;  the  Mississippi 
River  between  New  Orleans  and  Baton 
Rouge.  He  terms  the  expansion  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  establishment  of  indus- 
trial plants,  as  the  biggest  single  con- 
tributor to  this  unprecedented  boom. 
He  also  cites  the  significant  rise  in  re- 
tail sales,  in  building  permits  i.ssued  for 
new  homes,  apartment  houses  and  office 
buildings,  in  construction  contracts 
awarded,  in  the  increase  in  salaries  and 
wages,  and  so  on. 

Running  with  this  high  tide  of  pros- 
perity, Mr.  Kelso  points  out,  is  the  vi- 
brant National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  space  plant  at  Michoud. 
Probably  no  other  single  industry  has 
contributed  more  in  the  past  3  years  to 
stimulating  the  economic  development 
and  prosperity  of  the  New  Orleans  area. 

But  above  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  Uiat  which 
Mr.  Kelso  does  not  fail  to  note  and  to 


emphasize  Is  the  fact  that  the  "Father 
of  the  Waters,"  flowing  past  the  great 
port  of  New  Orleans,  has  long  been  a 
prime  factor  in  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  New  Orleans  and  all  of  south 
Louisiana.  The  mighty  Mississippi 
River  has  helped  to  make  all  of  this 
possible. 

New  week,  it  will  be  my  pleasure  to 
introduce  into  the  Record  tiais  first-rate 
series  of  stories  by  Mr.  Kelso,  and  to 
analyze  them  in  order  to  show  why  this 
unpi-ecedented  boom  for  the  New  Orleans 
area  and  for  our  entire  country  has 
occurred.  I  will  outline  the  principal 
reasons  for  this  unparalleled  prosperity 
in  my  part  of  the  counti-y  and  in  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  I  also  will  compare 
those  spheres  of  activity  in  wliich  the 
New  Orleans  area  is  blessed  to  be  ahead 
of  the  national  average,  at  least  at  this 
time.  And  last  of  all,  I  will  attempt  to 
lay  to  rest  any  fears  or  doubts  which  the 
people  of  the  New  Orleans  area  and  south 
Louisiana  may  have  as  to  the  future  de- 
velopment of  another  severe  recession, 
much  less  a  depression  like  our  Nation 
and  much  of  the  world  experienced  in 
the  period  1929-33.  I  will  .sliow  that  the 
dissimilarities  between  today  and  the  late 
1920's  are  so  significant,  that  a  severe 
depression  in  oiu*  countiy  is  very  unlikely 
to  ever  occur  again. 

The  two  editorials,  Mr.  Bi)eaker,  en- 
titled "Unprecedented  New  Orleans 
Boom,"  appearing  in  the  New  Orleans 
States-Item  of  June  5,  1965,  and  entitled 
"New  Orleans  Area  Pas,=;es  1  Million 
Mark,"  appearing  in  the  issue  of  June  10, 
1965,  follow.  Under  unanimous  consent 
I  place  them  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
I  Prom  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  States-Item, 
June  5,  19651 

Unprecedented  New  Orleans  Boom 

Expectations  of  boom  time*  in  the  New- 
Orleans  metropolitan  area  h:ivo  been  rife  dur- 
ing recent  years,  but  the  meteoric  physical 
and  economic  growth  that  has  suddenly 
swept  over  this  city  is  far  beyond  all  previous 
anticipation. 

Dimensions  of  the  boom,  aa  measured  by 
States-Item  staffer  Robert  N.  ICelso  in  a  series 
of  articles  ending  today,  offer  tiie  heady  sug- 
gestion that  New  Orleans  is.  not  oiily  swiftly 
cashing  in  on  delayed  opport unity,  but  a\s<y 
establishing  new  potential  at  a  dizzying  pace. 

Physical  evidence  of  breakneck  expansion 
abounds  everj-where — soariiia;  dkjwntown  con- 
strtiction,  huge  apartment  complexes  and 
new  houses  abuilding  by  the  thousands, 
multimillion-dollar  industri.il  plants  spring- 
ing up  along  the  river  and  inhmd,  bn.'^k  port 
activity. 

Notable  pacemaker.^;  are  tl:e  MirliouU  moon- 
rocket  plant,  currently  operatUi^;  with  a  tail- 
lion  dollars'  head  of  contractual  ste.'.m  and 
hiring  12,000  employees  who  ate  pouring  .«90 
million  a  year  into  the  city's  economy,  and 
Avondale  Shipyards,  which  now  has  in  ex- 
cess of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars"  con- 
struction tmderway. 

But  those  are  only  the  readily  visible  evi- 
dences of  skyrocketing  expansion.  Other 
proof  may  be  read  in  statistics  ♦hich  nicasure 
economic  change,  such  as: 

Housing  permits  are  up  78  percent  for  the 
first  3  months  of  1965,  witli  11.000  units 
expected  to  be  completed  before  year's  end. 

During  1964  alone,  more  than  $500  million 
was  earmarked  for  new  plants  or  industrial 
expansion.  ] 

UnemplojTnent  cvurently  stands  at  an  al- 
most negligible  3.7  percent. 

RetaU  sales  in  the  area  during  the  fir.st 
quarter  reached  $494.2  million,  a  16  percent 
increase  over  the  same  period  lust  yeiur. 


Bank  clearings  during  the  first  quarter 
soared  to  $5  billion,  up  13.2  percent,  while 
homestead  savings  reacted  $627.7  million,  up 
12.7  percent. 

New  Orleans'  boom,  of  course,  takes  it.^ 
princlp>al  impetus  from  two  significant 
sources:  clustering  of  plants  along  the  river 
and  recently  begun  rocket-building  activity 
at  Michoud,  which  elevated  this  metropolitan 
area  to  an  enviable  industrial  position  in  the 
dawning  space  age. 

And  it's  worth  noting  that  the  area's  water 
resources  are  tlie  chief  attraction  for  new 
and  expanding  industry — fresh  water  for 
plants  along  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Intracoastal  Canal  for  shipping  Saturn  moon 
rockets  to  Cape  Kennedy. 

Equally  responsible  for  the  city's  ctirrent 
apparently  limitless  expaiision,  however,  ari- 
expressions  of  confidence  in  the  form  of  out  - 
side  development  capital  and  the  unprece- 
dented release  of  local  capital. 

So  brisk  is  such  development  that  Nev 
Orleans  suddenly  finds  Itself  entertaininL- 
strong  hopes  of  overtaking  those  other  south- 
ern cities  which  have  passed  it  up  during 
postwar  years. 

Although  excitement  over  tlie  future  i.-; 
justified,  sight  should  not  be  lost  of  self-im- 
posed handicaps  which  serve  to  ballast  th;-; 
city's  economic  revitalization. 

The  Kelso  series  pinpoints  two  of  these 
drawbacks  as  a  severely  undereducated  popu- 
lation and  property  assessment  Inequities  ;i.~ 
they  exist  under  an  antiquated  system. 

Were  tliese  barriers  removed,  floodgates  o: 
devclcpment  and  industrialization  would 
surely  sv.  ing  further  open. 


[Prom  the  New  Orleans   (La.)    States-Iten^. 

June  10,  1965) 
Xew  ORl.E.^^;s  Area  Passes   1  Million'  Mark 

Substantiation  of  New  Orleans'  soarir.- 
growth  comes  with  announcement  by  ti;. 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  that  the  local  metropoli- 
tan area's  population  has  zoomed  past  tho 
1  million  mark. 

In  an  estimate  based  upon  vital  statistic.-, 
migratory  trends  and  similar  data,  the  Bu- 
reau counts  in  excess  of  1.001,000  noses  i-; 
the  four-parish  area,  compared  with  907.0' i' 
in  1960. 

Contributing  to  the  local  population  ex- 
plosion arc  Orleans  Parish's  651,000  person.- 
up  3.7  percent  over  1960:  Jefferson  Parish- 
261.000.  up  25.2  percent;  St.  Bernard's  42 .OC 
a  29  6  percent  increse,  and  St.  Tammany  i 
48.000,  an  increase  of  24  percent. 

In  a  mathematical-minded  society  th  .• 
attaches  significance  to  impressive  number.-- 
ascension  of  the  metropolitan  area  to  the 
1  million  plateau  justifies  chest  swelling. 

But    such    an    achievement    should    con. 
with  no  great  surprise.     At  the  time  of  tl.e 
last  decennuil  census,  NeW  Orleans  had  not 
yet    entered    its    current    era    of    vigorotf; 
development. 

Sir.ce  then,  however,  evidences  of  accele;- 
atine  growth  have  been  marked.  There  h.  s 
been  a  virtual  Implosion  of  industry  ai  i 
er.Terprise  into  the  area. 

Telling  stimtilus  has  been  exerted  by  t'  -^ 
National  Aeronatitics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion's local  investment  in  rocket-nssembli'^ 
and  support  activities.  Meanwhile,  recod 
homebuilding  and  downtown  construct!'  a 
are  hard  pressed  to  stay  abreast  of  the  g  - 
loping  economy. 

Although  bre.ist  thumping  is  in  order,  Ni.v 
Orleans  should  be  aware  of  a  sobering  no'e 
in  the  Ceirsus  Bureau  statistics. 

Tills  metropolitan  area's  growth  rate  v  iS 
pegged  at  a  considerable  10.4  i>ercent,  which 
would  ordinarily  raise  hopes  of  recapturii  s: 
New  Orleans'  former  distinction  as  Que  .\ 
City  of  the  South, 

But  other  southern  urban  areas  are  show- 
ing even  greater  exptuision  rates — Tampa-St 
Petersburg,  12.6  percent:  Miami,  13  perceu", 
Atlanta,  14.9  percent;  Dallas,  16.3  percent. 


June  17,  1965 
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That  New  Orleans  is  ninth  in  growth  rate 
oi  23  urban  concentrations  selected  for  popu- 
1. it  ion  estimates,  however,  shows  that  the 
l-KTal  metropolis  is  on  the  march. 

And  that  five  of  these  nine  are  in  the 
South  suggests  the  regional  nature  o*  the 
economic  and  physical  extension  which  New 
Orleans  shares. 


Naval  Reserve  Components  and  the 
National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF  iLLmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR^S 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker  ,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  include  in  the  Record  two  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  June  1965  issue 
of  Navy  magazine,  telling  the  story  of 
om-  Navai  Air  Reserve  and  the  Naval 
Reserve  and  their  unique  importance  to 
our  national  defense: 

The  Naval  .^ir  Reserve 
r.rn  before  world  war  i.  it  has  had  a  role 

in  every  ma.tor  u.s.  foreign  crisis  since 

40  squadrons  now  at  the  ready 
In  every  national  emergency  since  the 
.■American  Revolution,  a  military  reser\'e  force 
o:  civUans  has  played  a  major  role  in  the 
ci--stiny  of  our  Nation.  Paul  R«vere  started 
i'  when  he  made  his  famous  ride  to  summon 
'!  e  Minutemen  to  fight  the  British  at  Lex- 
r.gton. 

The  Minutemen  of  today's  Naval  Air  Re- 
.=ei-ve  bear  little  resemblance  to  their  fore- 
J  others  in  uniform  or  weaponry,  but  they 
p.'ssess  the  same  spirit  and  motivation. 

riie  history  of  Reserve  aviation  in  the  Navy 
c:  es  back  almost  to  the  beginning  of  naval 
;;  iation  itself.  In  February  1914.  an  act 
w.is  passed  by  Congress  to  promote  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Naval  Militia,  as  the  Naval 
R. -serve  was  called  then.  In  April  of  the 
.^:  me  year  plans  were  initiated  for  an  aero- 
r:  .utlc  force  In  the  Naval  Mihtia.  General 
Order  No.  153  of  June  10,  1915,  established 
ti'.e  principle  of  lending  planes  to  States 
h.vlng  such  forces  in  their  Naval  Militia. 
Tlie  aircraft  became  available  with  the  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  August  29,  1916,  which 
specifically  provided  for  12  planes  for  the 
rrilltia. 

Hangar  in   u   barn 

several  college  groups  organized  and  ap- 
plied for  enrollment.  Participation  and  or- 
s;  .uization  was  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The 
irct  that  a  squadron  consisted  of  a  single 
pane,  hangared  in  an  abandoned  garage  or 
birn.  or  that  there  were  little  or  no  funds 
f<:>r  operating,  did  not  dampen  the  spirits 
of  these  men. 

The  first  group  was  organized  by  Trubee 
D  i.\  ison  and  was  known  as  the  Yale  unit. 
Tne  members  trained  at  their  own  expense, 
first  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla..  and  later  at 
Htuitlngton,  N.Y.  Other  such  groups  trained 
.'■  Newport  News.  Va..  and  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
liiese  units  provided  a  nucleus  for  wartime 
expansion  and  in  1917  were  integrated  Into 
the  Regular  Forces. 

Soon  after  the  signing  of  the  armlsllce, 
tile  Reserves  were  demobilized.  By  1922,  the 
N.r.al  Reserve  Flying  Corps  was  completely 
.r.active.  But  on  November  4  of  that  year, 
''■)•:  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  rec- 
'  ;:!:nended  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that 
■■■  N.iv.al  Aviation  Reserve  be  fostered  and  ef- 
:"  iently  maintained.  In  1923,  hiuidreds  of 
it  '.ers  from   former   naval   aviators   poured 


into  the  Bureau,  indicating  a  wideepread  in- 
terest. On  April  IS,  1923,  the  Ohlef  of  the 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics  recommended  & 
definite  Naval  Reserve  aviation  poUey  and  In 
May  preparation  commenced.  On  November 
16,  1923,  the  plan  was  approved  and  Naval 
Reserve  aviation  began  to  take  shape  again, 
increasing  to  8  activities  and  then  to  12  by 
1933. 

Hoic  to  get  fuel 

Pilots  of  the  early  planes  were  pl.igued 
with  supply  problems.  Meager  funds  limited 
tl\e  amount  of  fuel  tiiat  could  be  purciiased 
and  many  ruses  were  used  to  augment  the 
number  of  fiight  hotirs.  With  possibly  lar- 
cenous means,  but  with  an  honest  end.  the 
unit  at  Long  Beach  devised  a  meiliod  to 
requisition  additional  fuel  for  their  opera- 
tions. Long  Beach  was  one  of  the  stopping 
points  of  navigation  hops  out  of  North  Is- 
land and  the  planes  usually  refueled  at  the 
Navy  Reserve  hangar.  A  typical  conversa- 
tion at  the  time  probably  went  scunething 
like  this: 

•Did  you  fill  the  tanlt?"  'Yes  s,ir.  clear 
to  the  top."  "There  must  be  some  mistake 
on  this  gas  chit.  It  says  you  put  in  100  gal- 
lons." "That's  right,  sir — it  was  almost 
empty."  "It  must  have  been  because  the 
tank  only  holds  80  gallons." 

Gas  consumption  from  San  Diego  to  Long 
Beach  was  high,  but  the  Navy  actually 
gained  by  it. 

Maintenance  problems  were  equally  vex- 
ing. Spare  parts  were  practically  unknown 
and  many  of  the  biwringed  planes  were  kept 
"up"  with  parts  fabricated  through  the  in- 
genuity of  the  crews. 

The  Naval  Air  Reserve  organiZittion  of  the 
twenties  also  engaged  in  preliminary  flight 
training.  Seamen  second  cla.ss  with  an  apti- 
tude for  flying  were  given  primary  flight 
training.  Those  who  qualified  were  then 
sent  to  Pensacola  for  completion  of  training 
and  assigned  to  the  fleet  as  an  ensign  for  a 
year.  At  the  end  of  this  time  they  returned 
to  inactive  duty  with  an  aviation  fieet  divi- 
sion of  the  Naval  Reserve  where  they  main- 
tained their  proficiency  with  regular  drills 
and  an  annual  15-day  active  duty  training 
cruise. 

The  1930's:  Peaks  and  valleys 

By  1933.  additional  Reserve  bases  had  been 
established  at  Seattle  (Sand  Point) ,  Oakland, 
Detroit,  and  Minneapolis.  The  years  1932 
and  1933  found  the  greatest  progress  and  im- 
provement in  the  Naval  Reserve  Flying  Ck>rp)6. 
With  the  delivery  of  servicetype  aircraft, 
systematic  training  and  competition  among 
the  units,  raoriUe  and  enthusiasm  were  high. 
Tlie  pre-World  War  11  Naval  Air  Reserve 
reached  Its  peak  in  1933,  logging  more  than 
.30.000  hours  during  that  year. 

The  years  1934  through  1938  were  a  period 
of  decline.  This  was  due  to  the  drastic  cuts 
in  appropriations,  the  toll  of  age  on  the  vet- 
eran pilots  and  the  lack  of  influx  of  new 
pilots  from  the  fleet.  As  a  result,  the  mobili- 
zation potential  was  far  below  requirements 
when  the  clouds  began  to  gather,  foreshad- 
dowlng  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 

The  months  immediately  following  Pearl 
Harbor  were  dark  Indeed  Our  fleet  had 
been  seriously  crippled.  Trained  men  were 
at  a  premium.  Reserve  Forces  were  inade- 
quate. The  staggering  task  of  molding 
peaceful  civilians  into  capable  fighting  men, 
pilots,  mechanics,  and  technicians  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  seemed  almost  Impossible 
when  the  added  task  of  thwarting  enemy  on- 
slaughts required  the  nucleus  of  available 
trained  fighting  units.  Few  could  be  spared 
for  instructors. 

OiU'  navftr  air  forces  had  to  be  built  almost 
from  scratch.  The  process  was  exceedingly 
expensive,  both  in  money  and  lives  And  it 
was  tinae  consuming — too  much  so.  Bitter 
lessons  were  learned  during  those  dark 
months,  but  they  were  lessons  which  have 
not  been  forgotten. 


Learning  the  hard  uay 

True,  there  bad  been  a  Naval  Air  Reserve 
between  wars,  but  when  the  chips  were  down, 
of  the  37.000  men  trained  In  aviation  during 
and  after  World  War  I  only  a  handful  could 
be  mustered  to  bolster  our  forces  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Second  World  War.  The  Navy 
resolved  that  this  would  not  be  repeated. 
While  plans  were  being  made  In  the  Navy 
Department  to  mothball  the  ships  of  the 
fieet,  thinking  was  directed  to  preserving 
the  expensively  t.-.ught  and  difficultly  learned 
know-how  of  the  most  important  part  of  the 
fleet — her  officers  and  men. 

On  July  1,  1946,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Air  Re- 
serve Training  officially  raised  his  two  stars 
at  the  centrally  located  naval  air  station  :.i 
Glenview,  111.  From  here  he  began  the  task 
of  molding  a  trained  force  of  selected  reserv- 
ists capable  of  joining  the  fleet  on  short 
notice.  The  effort  was  to  pay  off  In  big 
dividends  Just  a  few  years  later. 

The  commander  of  the  Air  Force.  Pacific 
Fieet,  came  back  from  Korea  in  April  1952 
;ind  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Air 
Reserve  Trainl^.  He  wanted  to  comment 
on  the  perfonfxance  of  naval  air  reservists  in 
Korea. 

"Their  operations  under  difficult  flying- 
conditions  were  something  that  all  naval 
officers  were  proud  to  associate  with  the 
Navy  itself,"  wrote  Vice  Adm.  H.  M.  Martin 
to  Rear  Adm.  L.  A.  Moebus.  "I  sincerely 
believe  that  this  country  never  before  has 
had  a  Reserve  so  splendidly  trained  and 
ready  to  meet  any  sudden  emergency.  I  am 
likewise  firmly  convinced  that  never  before 
iias  our  country  realized  such  dividends  from 
a  peacetime  training  program.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  we  will  profit  from  our  ex- 
perience in  Korea  and  continue  to  maintain 
our  Naval  Air  Reserve  program  at  peak  effi- 
ciency." 

The  Berlin  callup 

Nearly  10  years  later.  3,600  Naval  Air  re- 
servists were  called  to  active  duty  as  the 
country  engaged  in  a  buildup  of  military 
forces  to  meet  the  Berlin  crisis.  Some  were 
veterans  of  World  War  n.  A  number  had 
seen  action  In  Korea.  Still  others  were  fac- 
ing the  grim  prospect  of  war  for  the  first 
time.  That  war  did  not  develop  was  attrib- 
uted in  a  great  degree  to  their  readiness — 
trained  units,  ready  for  action,  that  imme- 
diately upon  recall  asstuned  their  roles  as 
operational  comjjonents  of  the  fleet. 

The  Honorable  Carl  Vinson.  chairmiUi  of 
the  House  Armed  Ser\'ic€s  Committee,  said: 

"These  Reserves  were  ordered  to  active 
duty  to  prevent  a  war — not  to  fight  a  war. 
They  were  called  to  meet  the  crisis  and  it  is 
to  their  everlasting  credit  that  they  met  that 
crisis  head  on.  Let  us  recognize  that  they 
performed  an  invaluable  service  to  the  Na- 
tion." 

The  Cuban  crisis  of  October  1962  was  the 
third  time  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
that  naval  air  reservists  were  called  upon  to 
provide  supplementary  naval  strength  during 
a  critical  period  in  our  Nation's  history.  Al- 
though not  actually  mobilized  to  full-time 
active  duty,  reservists  serving  on  2-week  ac- 
tive duty  trahiing  periods  and  weekend  drills 
responded  to  the  emergency  and  flew  hun- 
dreds of  flight  hours  In  direct  support  of  our 
Cuban  operations.  Included  were  logistic 
and  sur\-eillance  flights  which  carried  ton.s 
of  supplies  and  resulted  In  the  detection  and 
reporting  of  190  different  foreign  siuf.ice 
shipping  and  underwater  contacts 

Today  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  bears  liiile 
resemblance  to  the  same  organization  of  a 
few  years  back.  The  mission  is  the  same — to 
provide  naval  aviation  with  immediate  com- 
bat-ready air  forces  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency. The  equipment,  methods  and  tactics 
are  different  because  modern  warfare  is  con- 
atantly  changing. 

Forty  ready  squndrons 

The  command  consists  of  18  major  and 
4    satellite    activities    located    ne;ir    major 
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population  areas  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  primary  responsibility  la  to  pro- 
vide the  aircraft  and  personnel  to  field  and 
support  40  fleet-sized  air  sqxiadrons  of  all 
types — light  attack  and  fighter,  maritime  air 
and  carrier-based  ASW  squadrons,  and  a 
transport  capability  to  lift  Naval  Air  Reserve 
Forces  and  equipment  and  support  the  In- 
creased military  air  transport  service  war- 
time load. 

Flying  Is  obviously  the  most  Important 
aspect  of  training.  Each  Jet  pilot  and  each 
pilot  and  alrcrewman  ot  the  antisubmarine 
squadrons  is  authorized  to  perform  84  drills 
per  year  and  2  weeks  continuous  active  train- 
ing duty.  The  transport  and  propeller  at- 
track  aircrews  peTiorm  60  drills  and  one 
2-week  training  period.  They  average  three 
to  four  flights  every  month  of  the  year. 

What  prompts  the  naval  air  reservist  to 
give  up  1  weekend  each  month  and  2  weeks 
each  simuner  with  his  family  and  friends  to 
participate  in  the  Naval  Air  Reserve? 

While  there  are  certain  financial  and 
fringe  benefits,  money  is  the  least  considera- 
tion. The  great  majority  of  them  could  earn 
considerably  more  money  for  the  weekend  or 
cruise  simply  by  plying  their  own  trade.  No — 
It  Is  much  deei>er.  These  citizen  volunteers 
from  the  50  States  do  not  reet  complacently 
in  a  troubled  world.  Foremost  in  their  hearts 
is  the  security  of  the  United  States.  They 
give  their  loyalty,  their  devotion  and.  if 
nece.ssary,  their  lives  to  preparedness. 

Kennedy  accolade 

In  a  letter  to  recalled  reservists  after  the 
Berlin  crisis.  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  Nation: 

"Since  the  recall  I  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  wonderful  response  of  our 
naval  reservists,  their  willing  acceptance  to 
sacrifice,  and  their  outstanding  performance 
of  duty. 

"Our  18  naval  air  squadrons  and  the  crews 
of  the  40  destroyers  and  destroyer  escorts 
took  their  places  in  the  active  fleets  and 
bolstered  our  forces  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  the  Mediterranean,  Carib- 
bean, and  In  the  South  China  Sea.  They 
have  demonstrated  that  the  high  regard  we 
have  always  had  for  the  readiness  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  Is  completely  warranted.  They 
merit  a  resounding  "well  done'  from  a  grate- 
ful nation." 

To  our  President,  and  to  each  citizen  of 
this  Nation,  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Reserve 
pledges  continued  dedication  to  readiness. 

The  chiefs  of  Naval  Air  Reserve  training 

Rear  Adm.  P.  D.  Wagner,  from  November 
1945  to  December  1945. 

Rear  Adm.  E.  C.  Ewen,  from  December  1945 
to  February  1948. 

Rear  Adm.  R.  P.  Whitehead,  from  February 
1948  to  July  1949. 

Rear  Adm.  A.  K.  Doyle,  from  July  1949  to 
August  1951. 

Rear  Adm.  L.  A.  Moebus,  from  August  1951 
to  November  1952. 

Rear  Adm  D.  V.  Gallery,  from  November 
1952  to  November  1956. 

Rear  Adm.  H.  H.  Caldwell,  from  November 
1956  to  October  1958. 

Rear  Adm.  A.  Smith,  Jr.,  from  October  1958 
to  May  1960. 

Rear  Adm.  A.  W.  McKechnle,  from  May 
1960  to  October  1961. 

Rear  Adm.  W.  I.  Martin,  from  October  1961 
to  May  1963. 

Capt.  E.  M.  Stever.  from  May  1963  to  July 
1963. 

Re;u-  Adm.  Geo.  P.  Koch,  from  July  1963 


to 


The  Naval  Resehvk  aho  Nation al  Defense: 
Over  500,000  Men  and  Waves  CoNnuBirrE 
Time  and  Talent  to  Readiness  Etfobt 

Section  262.  10  United  States  Code:  "The 
purpose  of  the  Reserve  components  is  to  pro- 
vide trained  units  and  qualified  persons 
available  for  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces, 


in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency  and  at 
such  ather  times  as  the  national  security 
requires,  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces 
whenever,  during  and  after  the  period  need- 
ed to  procure  and  train  additional  units  and 
qiiallfled  persons  to  achieve  the  planned 
mobilization,  more  luiits  and  persons  are 
needed  than  are  in  the  regular  components." 

Congress  has  provided  each  of  the  armed 
services  legislative  authority  to  procure  and 
train  Reserve  Forces.  The  Navy  through  this 
authority  maintains  a  large  reservoir  of 
trained  inactive  duty  Naval  Reserve  person- 
nel, both  officers  and  enlisted,  who  are  re- 
sponsive to  the  Navy  when  ar.d  if  needed. 

The  organization,  training  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Naval  Reserve  is  based  on 
policy  set  forth  in  SECNAV  (Secretary  of  the 
Navy's)  Instruction  1001.4: 

"The  operation,  administration  and  train- 
ing of  the  Naval  Reserve  shall  be  integrated 
within  the  Regular  Establishment  so  com- 
pletely that  all  bureaus  and  offices  of  the 
Navy  Department,  all  commands  and  units 
of  the  operating  forces  and  all  shore  activi- 
ties of  the  Naval  Establishniant  shall  perform 
their  assigned  tasks  and  functions  Ln  connec- 
tion with  the  Naval  Reserve  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  pro\'ided  for  the  Regular  Navy." 

This  policy  has  resulted  In  the  complete 
integration  of  the  Navy's  reserve  forces  with 
the  Regular  Establishment.  The  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel,  for  example,  is  responsible 
for  the  procurement,  training,  promotion,  de- 
tailing and  retirement  of  ajl  Naval  Reserve 
p>ersonnel  in  the  same  manner  as  for  Regular 
Navy  personnel.  Once  procured,  the  train- 
ing of  Naval  Reserve  personnel  must  be  such 
that  their  readiness  to  augment  the  active 
duty  forces  when  and  as  needed  is  assured. 
They  must  be  »  »  •  "available  for  active  duty 
in  the  Armed  Forces  in  time  of  war  of  na- 
tional emergencies  and  at  such  other  times 
as  the  national  seciirity  requires.   •    •    ••• 

MEnrHODS     OP    TRAINING 

Active  duty:  2  to  4  years'  Bervice  with  the 
Operating  Forces  of  the  Navy. 

Two  weeks'  active  duty  lor  training  an- 
nvially  in  Na\-y  schools  and  with  the  Operat- 
ing Forces  of  the  Navy. 

Inactive  duty:  48  drill  training  periods  an- 
nually of  at  least  3  hours'  duration  each  to 
provide:  practical  training;  team  and  group 
training:  theoretical  training  and  corre- 
spondence courses  in  profeselonal  subjects. 

TRAININ'G    ON    ACTIVE    DUTY 

Officers:  The  professional  development  of 
Naval  Reserve  officers  has  its  beginning  with 
active  duty.  Before  officers  are  released  to 
inactive  duty,  they  will  hare  completed  at 
least  3  years  of  duty  with  the  operating  forces 
of  the  Navy.  This  readiness  is  anchored  in 
the  professional  skills  acquired  while  on  ac- 
tive duty. 

Enlisted:  Anniinlly,  some  80,000  Naval  Re- 
serve enlisted  personnel,  principally  seamen 
apprentice  und  seamen,  report  to  active  duty 
for  2  years  with  the  fleet.  It  is  during  these 
2  years  tliat  the  Navy  expects  them  to  de- 
velop the  technical  skills  necessary  to  be 
proven  man-of-warsmen. 

The  active  duty  period  affords  enlisted  re- 
servists a  good  opportunity  to  qualify  for 
and  be  advanced  to  petty  officer  status  in  a 
rating  consistent  with  their  aptitude  and 
ability.  Here  again  active  duty  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  professional  skills  de- 
velopment of  enlisted  reservitts,  too. 

CHURCHILL'S     visw 

When  released  from  active  duty,  both  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  can  continue  their  training 
in  one  of  the  452  Naval  Reserve  training  ac- 
tivities in  the  continental  United  States  and 
Hawaii.     Their  training  consists  principally 
of   48  3-hour  training  periods    (drills)    and 
2   weeks'   active  duty   aboard   ship   or  at  a 
Navy  school.    New  skills  are  developed;  old 
ones  are  updated. 

In  World  War  II,   the  late  Sir  Winston 


Churchill  said  of  England's  reservists:   "Ta 
be  a  Reserve  is  indeed  to  be  twice  a  citizen  " 

This  can  also  be  said  of  the  some  one-half 
million  reservists  who  unselfishly  give  of 
their  time  and  effort  to  add  additional  muscle 
to  the  Navy's  defensive  strength. 

The  Naval  Reserve  is  organized  into  units 
to  facilitate  the  augmentation  of  the  fleet 
and  Shore  Establishment  with  both  hardware 
and  trained  personnel.  Some  20  percent  of 
the  Navy's  initial  wartime  buildup  is  com- 
prised of  ready  reservists.  Units  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  given  the  highest  priority 
training  comprise  the  Selected  Reserve. 
These  4-day  forces  carry  orders  to  active  duty 
In  their  pocket  at  all  times.  When  our  coun- 
try comes  imder  direct  attack,  or  is  in  dangc  r 
of  attack,  these  orders  will  be  executed  wltl\- 
out  delay. 

The  Selected  Reserve  is  further  organize  i 
into  five  components  to  augment  the  surfac. 
submarine,  and  naval  air  arm  of  the  fleet, 
as  well  as  the  Shore  Establishment.  Tl.c 
missions  of  the  components  are: 

ASW:  To  provide  trained  ASW  forces  ca- 
pable of  Immediate  employment  at  full  war 
complement.  Its  forces:  Destroyers,  de- 
stroyer escorts,  and  Reserve  crews  and  air- 
craft, and  Reserve  crews. 

Mine  warfare:  To  provide  trained  mine  war- 
fare  forces   capable   of   immediate   employ- 
ment at  full   war  complement.     Its  forces 
Minesweepers      (MSC.MSCO)      and     Reserve 
crews. 

Fleet  support:  To  provide  urgently  needed 
personnel  for  immediate  active  duty  for  tl.o 
limited  augmentation  or  formation  of  first 
priority  activities  or  units,  serving  with  or 
directly  supporting  the  fleet.  Its  forces: 
Harbor  defense  program,  advanced  base  pro- 
gram, ship  activation  program,  construction 
battalion  programs.  Military  Sea  Transport;:- 
tion  Service  program,  and  ship  supply  offic.  .- 
program. 

Active  fleet  augmentation:  To  provici.^ 
trained  personnel  for  immediate  active  dutv 
to  raise  the  manning  level  of  afloat  units  cf 
the  active  fleet  to  full  war  complement  aiui 
for  requirements  to  meet  specific  needs  n! 
other  programs  in  certain  rates  not  belt- 
trained  therein.  Its  forces:  Surface  program, 
aviation  program,  submarine  program,  elc:- 
tronics  program,  and  Hospital  Corps  pro- 
gram. 

Shore  establishment:  To  provide  urgent:v 
needed  personnel  for  immediate  active  duty 
for  limited  augmentation  of  various  first 
priority  activities  of  the  Shore  EstablisJi- 
ment.  Its  forces:  Telecommunications  cc;t- 
sorship  program,  Intelligence  program 
commvinications  program,  mobilization  tei;:n 
program,  and  Naval  security  group  progra:r. 

The  organization  alone  lends  no  strength 
to  the  Navy.  It  is  the  Navy  reservist  hin;- 
self  that  does.  His  contribution  to  the  cii- 
fense  of  our  country  is  as  real  as  that  of  In- 
full-time  active  duty  counterpart.  Each  r^  - 
servist  is  keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  hr.n 
to  help  himself  in  readiness  for  a  more  actr.  o 
role  in  the  Navy  when  needed.  To  this  end. 
he  dedicates  a  considerable  portion  of  liis 
Tm^c  to  keeping  ready. 
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Four  Cited  for  Heroism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  17.  1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  genuinely  heroic  acts  of  four  em- 
ployees of  the  Pacific  Telephone  &  Tele- 


graph Co. — two  of  whom — Jerry  L.  Mc- 
Cain, of  Atascadero,  Calif.,  and  Ralph 
Villers,  of  San  Luis  Obispo.  Calif. — ^re- 
side in  my  district. 

For  their  selfless  devotion  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  fellow  man,  and  for  their 
willingness  to  become  involved,  the  four 
are  scheduled  to  receive  fitting  awards. 

I  join  with  their  families,  friends  and 
the  general  public  in  saluting  these  fine 
Americans  who  cared  enough  to  render 
l:fesaving  assistance  to  others — even  at 
the  risk  of  their  own  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent  account  of 
their  actions,  prepared  by  Lee  Cox,  ap- 
peared in  the  April  19,  1965,  issue  of  the 
Central  Counties  Courier — a  publication 
lor  employees  of  the  Central  Coimties 
area  of  the  Pacific  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  the 
article  by  Mr.  Cox,  entitled  "Four  Men 
Cited  for  Heroism,"  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks: 

,From  the  Central  Counties  Courier,  Apr.  19, 
1965) 

Four  Men  Cited  for  Heroism 
(By  Lee  Cox) 

Social  critics  nowadays  are  fond  of  point- 
l:ig  their  fingers  and  exclaiming,  "people 
would  rather  do  anything  than  get  involved." 

They  cite  as  examples  of  this  trend  the 
people  who  refuse  to  give  aid  to  Injured 
motorists  and  who  rationalize  their  lack  of 
<:  oncern  by  saying  "It's  none  of  my  business." 

These  social  critics  would  do  well  to  take 
n  close  look  at  four  central  counties  em- 
Tloyees — Jerry  McCain,  Paul  Leggett,  Ralph 
V lifers  and  Arthur  Wright. 

Each  man  was  faced  with  aJi  emergency 
"..ISC  year,  and  each  made  it  his  business  to 
become  involved. 

Last  week  the  Bell  System  and  Pacific  Tel- 
ephone honored  them  for  the  individual  acts 
they  performed. 

McCain  has  been  named  the  recipient  of  a 
V  lil  Silver  Medal,  the  only  one  awarded  in 
Picific  Telephone  history.  The  medal  is 
r..uned  after  Theodore  N.  Vall,  first  president 
a!td  chairman  of  the  board  of  A.T.  &  T.  It 
gri>es  only  to  employees  who  demonstrate  a 
.  'mbination  of  good  Judgment  courage,  and 
initiative  in  an  emergency. 

Villers  and  Leggett  will  receive  Vail  Bronze 
Medals:  and  Wright  will  be  awarded  a 
PT.  &  T.  certificate  of  honorable  mention. 

The  incident  that  won-^McCain  the  Vail 
.lAard  reads  like  the  script  from  a  Sunday 
movie  serial. 

With  the  agility  and  derring-do  of  Batman 
rmd  Robin,  McCain  and  a  companion  saved 
the  lives  of  three  seriously  Injured  persons 
.■stranded  on  a  rocky  ledge  650  feet  above  the 
Trashing  Pacific  surf. 

The  three  victims,  a  woman  and  two  men. 
••vcre  thrown  from  the  car  in  which  they  were 
ncling  as  it  careened  off  a  treacherous  stretch 
"f  Highway  No.  1,  a  mile  south  of  Monterey- 
y.in  Luis  Obispo  County  line. 

During  a  dramatic  4-hour  rescue  opera - 
T:on.  McCain  risked  his  life  by  lowering  him- 
spif  on  a  nylon  rope  120  feet  down  a  Jagged 
cltfT  to  reach  the  injured  victims. 

-A.s  an  installer-repairman  in  Atascadero. 
M.Cain  had  taken  an  American  Red  Cross 
I  iur.=e  conducted  by  the  company.  It  was 
the  principles  he  learned  there  that  helped 
i.;m  save  three  lives. 

Paul  Leggett.  a  security  agent  in  San  Jose. 
".v:ii  be  presented  a  Bronze  Vall  Medal  for  his 

'm    and   careful    action    after    a   car    that 
-sed  him  on  a  narrow  road  turned  broad- 

•  ie.   crashed  through   a  wooden   fence  and 
mined  Into  a  brick  wall. 

Four  persons  were  thrown  from  the  car. 

":ie.  a  little  girl,  landed  65  feet  from  the  site 

the     crash.     A     2  Vi -year-old     boy     was 

hr,>v.n  onto  a  lawn  30  feet  away. 


Leggett  stopped  his  car  and  rushed  to  tha 
scene.  There  he  found  the  young  boy  kneel- 
ing on  the  lawn  with  his  head  between  hla 
elbows,  blood  rushing  from  a  severe  wound 
on  one  arm. 

Aware  of  the  need  for  immediate  assist- 
ance, Leggett  ran  to  a  nearby  house  to  caU 
emergency  vehicles. 

Returning.  Leggett  sat  on  the  lawn,  cradled 
the  boy  in  his  arms,  and  applied  digital  pres- 
sure to  the  boy's  left  armpit. 

Minutes  later,  highway  patrol  officers  ar- 
rived and  saw  that  the  boy  was  so  severely 
injured  that  he  should  be  taken  to  a  hospital 
immediately  rather  than  waiting  for  an  am- 
bulance to  arrive. 

A  highway  patrolman  asked  Paul  to  main- 
tain the  digital  pressure  during  the  ride  to 
the  hospital,  and  Paul  readily  agreed. 

Today  a  young  boy  has  a  chance  to  reach 
manhood  because  Paul  Leggett  "would  rather 
get  involved  than  do  nothing." 

Another  Vall  Bronze  Medal  winner  Is  Ralph 
Villers.  a  PBX  installer  who  works  in  San 
Luis  Obispo. 

Villers  was  witness  to  an  automobile  acci- 
dent last  September.  A  1929  model  A  Ford 
that  had  been  following  him  jumped  a  di- 
vider strip  and  plowed  into  a  light  standard 
on  Highway  No.  1  near  Carmel. 

As  Villers  watched,  a  young  man  stumbled 
from  the  damaged  car.  blood  gushing  from 
his  throat. 

Grabbing  a  blanket  and  towel  from  the 
back  seat  of  his  car,  Villers  ran  to  where 
the  injured  boy  was  kneeling.  Another  mo- 
torist had  tried  to  help  the  victim  by  plac- 
ing him  on  his  back,  but  the  injured  youth 
h.\d  forced  iiim  away. 

Villers  realized  at  once  that  the  boy's  jugu- 
iTr  vein  had  been  severed  and  that  he  was 
strangling  from  the  flow  of  his  own  blood. 

Immediately  Villers  put  the  boy  in  an  up- 
right position,  wrapped  him  In  the  blanket 
and  placed  the  towel  snugly  around  his 
throat  to  control  the  bleeding. 

Villers  continued  to  care  for  the  boy  until 
the  ambulance  arrived.  Then  he  Insisted 
that  the  attendants  transport  the  boy  to  the 
hospital  in  a  sitting  position. 

Three  weeks  later  the  t)oy  was  released 
from  the  hospital,  thankful  that  Ralph  Vil- 
lers had  thought  carefully,  acted  quickly, 
and  remained  calm. 

Installer-repairman  Arthur  Wright,  who 
will  receive  a  Pacific  Telephone  Certificate  of 
Honorable  Mention,  was  dispatched  on  a  case 
of  trouble  in  Sunnyvale  last  September. 

While  working  on  a  pole  in  a  residential 
district,  he  heard  a  scream,  and,  as  he  de- 
scended the  pole  he  saw  a  woman  run  from 
a  nearby  liouse,  cross  the  street  and  return 
with  another  woman. 

Wright  walked  to  the  house  and  saw  the 
woman  standing  inside  the  front  door,  hold- 
ing a  very  small  baby  and  blowing  into  his 
mouth. 

She  Immediately  handed  the  baby  to  him. 
The  baby's  f;.ce  was  blue,  almost  black,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  of  breathing. 

Wright  quickly  laid  the  baby  on  a  chair 
and  started  m.outh-to-mouth  resuscitation. 
On  the  .second  breath,  t'ne  baby's  chest  rose 
and  he  started  breathing. 

As  there  were  no  cars  available,  Wright  put 
the  baby,  his  mother,  and  grandmother  in 
the  truck  and  rushed  them  to  the  child's 
doctor.  On  the  way,  the  baby  began  to  re- 
cover-its  natural  color  and  to  breathe  easily. 
After  the  doctor  examined  the  Infant  and 
found  him  to  be  all  right,  Wright  returned 
the  family  to  their  home. 

During  the  time  Wright  was  with  the  fam- 
ily, he  instructed  them  In  moulh-to-mouth 
resuscitation. 

Several  days  later,  the  baby  again  had  a 
severe  clioking  spell.  This  time  the  boy's 
grandmother  administered  the  lifesavlng  re- 
suscitation that  Wright  had  taught  her. 

Wright,  along  with  McCain.  Leggett.  and 
Villers.  are  noteworthy  examples  that  it  does 
pay  to  get  involved. 


Statement  of  Roger  H.  Darison,  Dayid  M. 
KoTenock,  and  Michael  K.  O'Leary  of 
Dartmouth  College,  Presented  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congresional  Orga- 
nization, Jane  8,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Friday.  May  28. 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  statements  presented 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Organization  during  the  current  hear- 
ings of  that  committee  vi'as  made  by 
three  distinguished  members  of  the 
faculty  of  Dartmouth  College  who  have 
specialized  in  studying  the  legislative 
process. 

They  are:  Roger  H.  Davidson,  David 
M.  Kovenock.  and  Michael  K.  O'Leary. 

Their    statement,    presented    to    the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Orga- 
nization on  June  8,  1965,  follows: 
Statement  of;  Roger  H.  Davidson,  David  M. 

Kovenock.    Michael    K.    O'Leary,    D.\rt- 

MOUTH   College.  Presented  to  the  Joint 

COMMITTEE     ON      CONGRESSIONAL     ORGANIZA- 
TION 

Distinguished  cochairmen  and  members 
of  the  joint  committee,  we  deeply  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  com- 
mittee to  discuss  a  matter  of  vital  concern 
for  both  practitioners  and  students  of  poli- 
tics— the  present  status  and  future  course  of 
Congress.  Your  decision  to  invite  scholars 
to  participate  in  these  investigations  Ls  par- 
ticularly gratifying  to  those  of  us  who  have 
long  considered  Capitol  Hill  as  a  most  in- 
structive vantage  point  from  which  to  learn 
about  our  p>olitical  system. 

At  the  outset  we  should  concede  that,  in 
general,  we  are  favorably  disposed  to  existing 
congressional  institutions  and  practices.  In 
this  respect  we  may  depart  from  many 
( though  certainly  not  all  >  of  our  professional 
colleagues.  The  political  science  fraternity 
has  often  revealed  a  distinct  preference  for 
executive  institutions.  The  historical  rea- 
sons for  this  are  in  themselves  revealing. 
First,  since  the  New  Deal,  the  executive 
branch  has  been  the  repxjsltory  of  liberal 
policy  values  shared  by  many  academic  po- 
litical scientists.  Second,  the  Executive  em- 
bodies to  a  greater  degree  the  expertise, 
functional  specialization,  and  tidy  organiza- 
tion so  highly  prized  by  academicians — many 
of  whom  have  been  schooled  In  the  tradi- 
tional techniques  of  administrative  manage- 
ment. And  third,  to  the  extent  that  politi- 
cal scientists  have  had  governmental  experi- 
ence, they  have  been  predominantly  associ- 
ated with  execvitive  agencies. 

Seen  from  the  Executive's  perspective, 
congressional  Initiatives  are  often  interpreted 
.as  meddlesome  or  reactionary  interference. 
Much  of  the  Impetus  for  congressional  re- 
form, we  suspect,  has  arisen  from  the  at- 
tempt to  reshape  Congress  in  the  Image  of 
the  Executive.  We  take  strong  exception  to 
the  implications  of  many  of  these  proposals; 
and  we  wish  to  express  our  preference  for  a 
vital,  autonomous  legislature.  We  believe 
that  history  has  validated  the  Judgment  of 
the  Pramers  of  the  Constitution,  who  con- 
cluded that  no  institution,  no  matter  how 
efficient,  could  generate  Internal  checks  suffi- 
cient to  control  Its  operations. 

PUBLIC  attitudes  TOWARD  CONGRESS 

Every  citizen  should  share  a  lively  con- 
cern for  the  objectives  of  Senate  Concurrent 
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Resolution  2.  Unfortunately,  however,  few 
citizens  Indeed  will  ever  liear  of  tXiiB  com- 
mittee or  its  work.  Public  understanding  of 
congressional  organization  Is  narrowly  cir- 
cumscribed, a  fact  wiilch  greatly  complicates 
the  problem  of  the  congressional  "image." 
We  feel  It  would  be  viseful  to  open  o\ir  pres- 
entation by  discussing  environment  of  pub- 
lic attitudes  toward  Congress  as  an  institu- 
tion. 

First.  Congress  lacks  the  unique  visibility 
and  respect  accorded  in  our  political  system 
to  the  Presidency.  A  sizable  segment  of  the 
public,  especially  at  the  upper  educational 
levels,  seems  to  share  the  cartoonists'  image 
of  the  Congressman  as  a  loquacious  and  not- 
too- trustworthy  individual.  According  to 
one  opinion  survey,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
college-educated  respondents  considered 
Representatives  as  mediocre;  almost  half  of 
the  same  group  made  a  similar  judgment  of 
Senators.  This  finding  is  especially  signifi- 
cant In  light  of  the  fact  that  better 
educated  citizens  tend  to  be  the  most  In- 
formed and  active  participants  in  American 
politics. 

Secondly,  public  itssessments  of  Congress 
are  highly  volatile.  Surveys  of  public  opinion 
over  the  past  25  years  reveal  great  variations 
in  the  way  people  have  viewed  congressional 
performance.  Public  approval  is  usually 
high  m  times  of  national  emergency;  in  nor- 
mal times  approval  Is  moderate,  with  a  siz- 
able minority  critical  of  Congress.  When 
partisan  controversy  is  esi>ecially  acrimo- 
nious, or  when  Congress  is  slow  in  resolving 
legislation  before  it.  public  disaffection  in- 
creases. Such  a  crisis  of  public  confidence 
occurred  during  1963.  when  much  of  the 
Kermedy  administration's  legislative  program 
was  stalemated  on  Capitol  Hill.  Almost  half 
of  the  people  interviewed  In  the  fall  of  1963 
by  one  survey  organization  felt  tliat  Con- 
gress was  doing  a  poor  Job.  This  situation 
was  somewhat  alleviated  by  late  1964,  when 
only  35  percent  of  the  respondents  tcuve  Con- 
gress a  negative  assessment. 

A  third  and  related  finding  is  that  Con- 
gress is  evaluated  in  large  part  on  the  basis 
of  specific  legislation  which  It  does,  or  does 
not,  pass.  Surveys  indicate  that  a  major 
reason  for  dissatisfaction  with  Congress  is 
that  It  is  slow,  or  that  it  is  unable  to  pass 
bills  desired  by  certain  segments  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Conversely,  Congress  Is  applauded 
when  it  approves  specific  legislation,  or  sim- 
ply because  It  passed  a  lot  of  bills.  Appar- 
ently the  ongoing  and  unglamorovis  work 
of  Congress  in  such  areas  as  legislative  over- 
sight goes  largely  unnoticed  by  the  general 
public. 

Finally,  the  public  tend.s  to  view  Congress 
through  the  prism  of  the  presidency.  Our 
analysis  of  public  opinion  data  Indicates  that 
members  of  the  President's  party  tend  to 
view  Congress  more  favorably  than  do  mem- 
bers of  the  out  party,  whether  or  not  their 
]>arty  also  controls  one  or  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  There  is  no  precise  explanation 
for  this,  but  we  assume  that  persons  of  the 
President's  ptarty  merely  suppose  that  their 
party  Is  "the  government  in  power,"  and  that 
they  evaluate  other  Federal  institutions  ac- 
cordingly. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
there  is  wide  public  acceptance  for  the  notion 
of  having  the  President  and  the  majority 
in  Congress  represent  opposing  political  par- 
tics. 

These  findings  imply,  regrettably,  that 
specific  congressional  reforms  will  receive 
little.  If  any,  public  attention.  Those  rare 
occasions  of  public  excitement  over  congres- 
sional organization  and  procedures  arise 
when  these  issues  are  linked  directly  in.  the 
public  mind  with  policy  conflicts.  The  iden- 
tification of  Speaker  Joseph  Cannon  with  ob- 
struction of  progressive  legislation  in  the 
first  decade  of  this  century;  the  House  Rules 
Committee's  blockage  of  a  whole  series  of 
social  welfare  bills  in  the  late  1950's;  and 
the  Inevitable  association  of  the  Senate  fili- 


buster with  Southern,  opposition  to  civil 
rights  legislation — these  example*  come  read- 
ily to  mind.  "Congressional  reform"  as  an 
Issue  Is  most  salient  in  times  of  political 
stalements;  yet  It  Is  precisely  at  such  times 
that  broad  reforms  are  most  dllDcult  to  ef- 
fect, because  attitudes  are  Interne,  large  leg- 
islative majorities  are  simply  not  available, 
and  energies  are  consumed  in  mere  immedi- 
ate policy  conflicts. 

When  the  flow  of  legislation  becomes 
relatively  smooth,  impetus  for  reform 
quickly  subsides.  To  debate  oongressional 
reorganization  during  such  times  is  to  work 
in  a  political  vacuum  so  far  as  the  general 
public  Is  concerned.  This  is  unquestion- 
ably the  situation  we  find  ourselves  In  at 
this  moment.  Nonetheless,  tha  problem  of 
adapting  Congress  to  its  complex  tasks  is 
still  with  us;  and  it  is  in  this  atmosphere  of 
relative  public  apathy  that  this  committee 
must  pick  its  way,  carefully  considering  the 
strategies  and  tactics  of  congre.ssional 
change. 

WHAT    DO    CONGRESSMEN    TIUNK? 

It  is  no  surprise  that  Congressmen,  like 
members  of  the  public  at  large,  are  con- 
cerned with  changes  in  congressional  orga- 
nization and  procedure  primarily  when  such 
changes  are  instrumental  to  some  other 
goals.  And  the  goals  of  Congressmen  are 
diflfuse  and  often  conflicting 

Because  changes  in  the  structure  ur  rules 
of  Congress  may  redistribute  resources  avail- 
able to  the  instittition  or  lis  Members,  such 
clianges  are  likely  to  alter  the  ou'.comeb  of 
political  conflicts.  As  one  political  scientist 
has  so  aptly  put  it.  members  ci  all  parlia- 
mentary bodies  are  continually  preoccupied 
with  inventing  plausible  reason.?  lor  chang- 
ing rules  In  a  way  that  is  likely  to  work  to 
their  advantage.  Sometimes  the  advantage 
sought  is  not  over  other  participants  in  the 
political  process.  Reforms  are  occasionally 
advocated  so  that  legislators  can  better  per- 
form their  complex  and  demr.uding  Jobs. 
But  in  most  cases,  suggestions  for  reform 
of  Congress  seek  to  alter,  frequently 
marginally  and  occasionally  fimdamentally. 
the  existing  distribution  of  power — between 
some  Members  and  others,  between  incimi- 
bents  and  challengers,  between  one  policy 
viewpoint  and  its  opposition  between  one 
party  and  the  other,  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and  between  Confess  and  the 
Executive.  Reform  of  Congress  is  an  in- 
tensely political  undertaking.  But  this  fact 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  change. 

Whatever  the  nature  and  intensity  of  out- 
side professional  or  popular  comment,  the 
fate  of  congressional  reorganization  is  utli- 
mately  a  matter  for  Congress  itself.  Tills  has 
been  the  underlying  premise  of  our  own 
studies  on  the  politics  of  congres-.sional  re- 
form, studies  imdertaken  under  the  au.spices 
of  the  ptiblic  affairs  center  at  Dartmouth 
College. 

DARTMOUTH    SURVEY    t.f     CiJI^l.RESS 

During  the  88th  Congres.s  we  conducted 
interviews  with  a  sample  of  115  Members  of 
the  Hotise  of  Representati\cs  with  two  gen- 
eral purposes  in  mind.  First.  We  sought  to 
identify  the  attitudes  of  CongreSv-^men  toward 
their  own  problems  and  the  problems  of 
Congress  as  an  Institution,  decond.  in  an 
attempt  to  understand  the  congressional 
market  for  reform,  we  also  probed  the  atti- 
tudes of  Members  toward  many  of  the  typi- 
cal proposals  for  change.  Our  piu-pose  was 
neither  to  advance  nor  hinder  reform,  but 
rather  to  obtain  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
congressional  point  of  view.  Ovir  preliminary 
findings  have  been  made  available  to  the 
Joint  committee,  and  we  would  like  merely 
to  siunmarlze  them  at  this  time. 

On  the  general  question  of  reform  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  tlie  "noes"  have 
it.  By  combining  the  resp)onsea  of  our  entire 
sample  of  Members  to  each  of  32  typical 
reform    measures,    we    can    say    that    only 


slightly  over  one-third  of  the  House  supporu- 
reform  as  a  general  proposition,  while  nearly 
two-thirds  oppose  it.  Moreover,  the  Inten- 
sity of  opposition  Is  clearly  stronger  than  thi 
intensity  of  support. 

The  characteristics  of  Representatives  who 
support  and  those  who  oppose  this  general- 
ized notion  of  change  differ  In  a  number  c.; 
respects  which  are  crucial  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  politics  of  congressional  reorgani- 
zation. Surprisingly,  we  found  little  differ- 
ence between  Democrats  and  Republican. 
in  the  level  of  their  support  for  change 
However,  Democrats  tend  to  vary  more  wide; , 
In  their  views  than  Republicans:  a  highe: 
proportion  of  Democrats  are  found  amorL- 
both  those  who  strongly  oppose  change  am; 
those  who  strongly  support  it. 

Opponents  and  supporters  of  reform  art 
divided  abovit  equally  in  all  geographica: 
regions  except  the  South,  where  only  11  per- 
cent of  those  interviewed  indicated  a  bal- 
ance of  support  for  the  reorganization  item.-; 
Members  from  urban  and  suburban  districi-- 
are  considerably  more  disposed  to  suppor- 
change  than  are  Representatives  from  rurai 
constituencies. 

While  some  have  assumed  that  positi, c 
attitudes  toward  Institutional  change  an 
part  and  parcel  of  a  more  generalized  libenv. 
outlook  on  public  policy,  our  analysis  did  no- 
produce  such  a  clear-cut  relationship  Tlu 
division  of  proponents  and  opponents  o 
congressional  reform  remained  conslaii- 
(about  30  percent  in  support  and  70  perceir 
in  opposition)  with  varying  levels  of  suppor' 
for  the  legislative  policies  of  the  Democratic 
administration,  except  among  the  very 
.stanchest  advocates  of  the  administraili  i. 
viewpoint,  where  a  slight  proreform  maiorny 
\v,is  evident. 

Tlie  most  important  correlates  of  antip.^- 
tliy  toward  the  idea  of  reform  are  high  se- 
niority and  formal  leadership  position  wuhi:. 
tlie    House.     Though    support    for    chani.' 
lends  to  decrease  with  increasing  seniorif 
freshman  Members  are  not  the  only  groui 
backing  change.     Approximately  60  percci. 
of  those  who  have  spent  less  than  10  yeai 
in  the  House  favor,  on  balance,  the  list  ( 
reform    proposals.      Among    Representativt 
who  have  served  10  or  more  years,  howevc; 
the  average  level  of  support  drops  sharp,., 
to  12  percent.     Separating  the  views  of  fo-- 
mal  leaders    (elected  party  leaders  and   ti. 
chairmen  and  ranking  members  of  the  con. 
mittes  and  subcommittees)    from  those 
nonleaders  tmcovers  a  predictable  pattern 
since  formal  leadership  position  is  a  corolk'-. 
of  seniority  in  the  Congress.    Nonleaders  a:  •• 
about  equally  split  between  those  favors; 
and  those  opposing  change,  while  only  ab<:' 
csne  out  of  five  formal  leaders  Interviewed  > 
on  the  average,  an  advocate  of  structurpl  ai    . 
procedural  reform  in  the  House. 

Opposition    by   these    party   and   senior:- 
leaders  is  .i  major  factor  to  be  considered  ■'- 
,iny  a.'^se^smcnt  of  the  likelihood  of  reorga; 
/ation.    The  typical  Congressman's  assiur.; 
tion  ihat  The  senior  Members  of  both  par'.'-- 
ar>>  gener.'l'.y  opposed  to  most  suggestions  l"r 
reform   perhaps   lielps  account   for    the   f.'   ' 
that  althwush  14  of  the  32  proposals  recer. 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  our  responiiei. 
only  lour  of  these  14  were  judged  by  a  majci- 
itv  as  ha\in?  at  least  an  even  chance  t>r  h<  ■ 
ing  ndnpted  by  the  House  in  the  next  denad' 

AN.M.YSIS    OF    SURVEY    RESULTS 

The    opposition    of   most   Congressmen     ' 
the   general   notion   of   reform   and   the    .  •  - 
parent  absence  of  strong  Member  disiitlctt: 
with  the  performance  of  Congress  should  i. 
be   permitted  to  obscxire  the  fact  that  Co;  - 
gressmen    do   perceive    tliemselves — and   ti"' 
House — as  being  confronted  with  a  numb'  - 
of  problems,  many  of  them  far  from  trivi. 
To    critics    attempting    to    rationalize    il'' 
operation  of  the  House  by  engineering  con- 
sent for  change,  these  problems  might  se. ' 
to   provide   the   basis  from  which  reorga  i. 
zation  proposals  might  be  drawn.    But  to  oi 
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.•■ive  that  all  Members  perceive  individual 
.  iid  institutional  problems  is  not  to  prove 
iliat  treating  congressional  reform  as  a  clas- 
F.cal  exercise  in  rational  problem  solving  is 
t:ie  most  realistic  and  efficient  route  to 
I  hange. 

In  the  first  place,  the  problems  mentioned 
\r:  the  Congressmen  we  interviewed  fall  Into 
u  large  number  of  diverse  categories.  This 
1-  in  part  the  result  of  the  divergent  per- 
spectives from  which  Members  see  their  own 
obs  and  that  of  the  institution  as  a  whole. 
i'  also  reflects  an  absence  of  consenstis  on 
public  policy  objectives.  Moreover,  most  of 
t.,e  problems  identified  by  Congressmen  re- 
1  te  to  conditions  which  are  only  marginally, 
I  at  all,  susceptible  to  reform.  About  one- 
i..ird  of  the  problems  mentioned  might  be 
1.  heled  "endemic."  These  are  problems  in- 
herent In  a  legislative  system  where  men 
:.:i.d  women  of  finite  capacity  grapple  with 
1  sues  and  problems  of  near  infinite  dlmen- 
bians.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  problems 
enumerated  by  the  Representatives  relate  to 
the  capabilities  of  House  leaders,  the  quai- 
ls y  of  Individual  Members,  and  the  overall 
American  electoral  system.  This  second 
c:oup  of  problems  in  theory  may  be  open  to 
SMiution.  but  they  are  of  a  scope  which  Is  far 
1  .oader  than  that  usually  considered  as 
c  ngresslonal  reform.  This  means  that 
;  •  rhaps  one-fifth  of  the  problems  mentioned 
L-.n  conceivaDly  be  dealt  with  through  inter- 
i'.,il  House  reorganization.  This  figure, 
though  small.  Is  far  from  insignificant. 
There  are  few  people  who  would  be  unhappy 
ii  a  world'^Where  one-fiftli  of  all  their  prob- 
Ums  were  removed.  It  is  these  problems — 
fiich  as  the  operation  of  the  committee  sys- 
Tin.  scheduling,  and  staffing — that  provide  u 
r  ilistic  starting  point  for  considering  con- 
i-  .issional  reorganization. 

But  again  we  must  question  any  orderly 
;  'Umptions  about  how  change  may  be  ex- 
[• -otPd  to  take  place.  Even  universal  recog- 
riiiion  of  a  given  problem  does  not  insure 
acceptance  of  a  specific  remedy.  Interven- 
mg  factors  greatly  complicate  any  pattern  of 
n^i^eement  both  on  problems  and  on  possible 
.=-  hitions.  Congressmen  who  agree  on  the 
fxiitence  of  problems  of  procedure  and 
^  ..eduling  may  heatedly  disagree  on  the 
(■■  lestion  of  whether  changes  should  be  made 
1  .  ejtpedite  the  legislative  program  of  the 
President,  or  to  promote  alternatives  to 
r-ecutive  branch  proposals.  As  Members 
r:..!ve  from  abstract  and  general  agieement  on 
I'.Mblems  toward  actual  implementation  of 
s-ji^cific  proposals,  differences  in  goals  could 
w  n  become  more  obviotis  and  serve  to  in- 
hibit innovation.  Furthermore,  even  when 
Mmbers  agree  on  desired  goals,  they  may 
cii.!^er  strongly  as  to  whether  a  given  change 
v,.'.l  in  fact  lead  to  the  ext:;ected  result. 

There  is  considerable  ap<')eal  for  viewing 
+:!=  strategy  of  congressinn.il  reform  as  one 
I''  moving  locically  and  ratiomilly  from  proh- 
li  is  to  solutions.  The  d^f^iculty  of  the  en- 
f-hcering  approach  i?=  th.'.t  althouch  its  pro- 
i-'Xliires  can  be  described,  they  can  seldoni 
b^-  titilized.  For  thi.=;  anpro.:-'.ch  assumes  a 
li  ^h  ])otenti.'il  for  consen.^its  on  what  are 
r.n'.v  widely  disputed  goals  It  calls  for  com- 
t  '  -iicnsive  means-ends  an.'-iUsis  involving  in- 
icvmation  and  foresight  bcvond  the  grasp 
0:  even  the  hirhly  talented.  And  it  prc- 
stjines  that  Members  of  the  House  and  their 
5'  i.fTs  are  now,  or  can  be,  motivated  to  read- 
J^'-t  radically  their  bu>y  schedules  and  de- 
V. .'e  considerable  time  to  a  self-conscious 
f"  luation  of  congressional  reform,  a  matter 
^v'.'.ich  at  best  Is  of  margln.il  interest  to  them. 

-Nevertheless,  support  for  specific  roorgan- 
'•■'  'ion  proposals  may  occur  even  in  the  ab- 
f":.ce  of  agreement  on  goals,  problems,  and 
n!^.i!^.s-ends  relationships.  "Three  recent 
f"  r,:;rcssional  Innovations  appeared  on  the 
'■■  '  of  32  specific  reform  proposals  which  we 
;  'mittcd  to  our  sample  of  Members  of  the 
H^'  h  Congress. 

■\ll  three  of  these  changes — the  establish- 
!Vi-nt  of  this  committee,  the  provision  for  .i 


highly-paid  staff  assistant  to  each  Repre- 
sentative, and  the  reinstatement  of  the  "21- 
day  rule" — were  among  the  14  reform  pro- 
posals which  received  a  favorable  balance  of 
support  over  opposition.  And  two  of  these 
three  recent  changes  ranked  first  and  sec- 
ond in  terms  of  the  Members'  estimates  of 
the  likelihood  of  House  acceptance  of  spe- 
cific reorganization  proposals.  (Of  the  11 
remaining  reform  proposals  which  were 
backed  by  a  majority  of  Members  of  the  88th 
Congress,  only  2  were  judged  by  the  Mem- 
bers to  have  at  least  a  50-50  chance  of  adop- 
tion by  the  House  in  the  next  decade:  a 
change  in  House  rules  to  permit  the  broad- 
casting or  telecasting  of  committee  hearings, 
and  the  scheduling  of  yearlong  congres- 
sional sessions  with  specified  periodic  re- 
cesses.) 

Changes  in  the  composition  of  the  House 
brought  about  by  the  1964  elections  have 
most  certainly  Increased  the  likelihood  of 
adoption  of  at  least  a  small  ntmaber  of  mod- 
est changes  in  House  organiaztion  and  pro- 
cedure. Our  analysis  would  suggest  that 
such  an  increase  in  support  for  reform  has 
been  brotight  about  not  so  much  by  the  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  so-called  liberal  or 
proadministration  Democrats,  but  rather 
by  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  Con- 
gressmen at  the  lowest  seniority  levels  and 
by  the  growing  number  of  Members  who 
represent    tirbaii    and   suburban    districts. 

Congressional  reform,  we  have  noted,  be- 
comes more  salient  to  the  public  in  times  of 
political  stalemate.  But  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress the  flow  of  legislation  has  so  far  been 
relatively  smooth,  a  condition  which  reduces- 
the  outside  impetus  for  reform.  Tlie  tem- 
porary reduction  in  the  level  of  policy  con- 
flict on  Capitol  Hill  may  free  some  of  the 
time,  energy,  and  political  credit  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Congressmen  to  study — and 
perhaps  stipport — changes  in  congressional 
organization  and  procedtu^. 

CUIDETLINES     FOR     CHANGE 

While  political  scientists  and  legislators 
share  an  uneasiness  concerning  congressional 
operations,  they  are  hardly  agreed  as  to  the 
objectives  of  congressional  recn-ganization, 
much  less  the  specific  forms  which  these 
changes  ought  to  assume.  Often,  proposals 
seem  to  be  predicated  upon  no  consistent 
conception  of  what  Congress  should  be  ex- 
pected to  do.  We  urge  this  committee  to  give 
l)riority  to  the  t.ask  of  artictUatlng  the  ob- 
jectives of  Congress,  and  the  criteria  by  which 
its  performance  is  to  be  Judged.  Only  in 
this  context  will  specific  proposals  be  mean- 
ingful. As  a  fragmentary  example  of  the 
kind  of  intellectual  opcr.ation  which  should 
be  tindertaken,  we  have  set  do-.vn  a  few  of 
the  criteria  which  we  have  used  in  sifting 
and  evaluating  the  proposals  we  wish  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  committee. 

1.  Congress  should  be  organized  so  that 
no  politic.'tl  group  making  demands  upon  it 
will  be  permanently  or  severely  deprived  of 
the  opport unity  to  achieve  its  goals.  iThis 
is  not  to  imply  that  all  groups,  no  matter 
how  .'mall  or  extreme,  have  an  equ.il  right 
to  success.  But  it  docs  me.m  th.",t  barriers 
tj  such  groups  should  not  be  embodied  in 
congressional  rtiles  or  procedures,  but  rather 
in  the  good  sense  of  the  Amcricui  people 
and  their  representatives.)  That  is  to  say. 
congressional  rules  should  not  consistently 
predetermine  the  outcome  of  the  ntmierous 
conflicts  which  infuse  vitality  iiilo  American 
politics.  This  is  true  for  crtiflict  ar.sing  from 
economic  and  gcogr.iphic  interests,  and  no 
less  for  competitioii  between  instittitlonally 
based  groups — inctmibent  ver^u-  challenger, 
-senior  versus  junior  Members,  m.njority  party 
versus  minority.  Senate  versus  Hou=^e.  and 
Executi\e  versus  Congress.  Reform  pro- 
posals should  be  rejected  if  they  give  inordi- 
nant  advantage  to  one  or  more  of  these  sets 
of  actors,  or  if  they  serve  merely  to  facili- 
tate some  partisan  or  policy  expedient. 

2.  Congressmen  should  be  equipped  to  par- 
ticipate successfully  in  what  has  been  termed 


the  "game  against  nattire" — the  race  to  apply 
at  least  a  modlctun  of  organized  information 
to  decision-making  In  a  world  of  Increasing 
complexity.  Perfect  rationality  in  decision- 
n^aking  Is  perhaps  unattainable;  nor  should 
legislators  duplicate  executive  branch  special- 
ization In  their  effort  to  make  informed  Judg- 
ments on  technical  matters.  Indeed,  the 
legislator's  unique  contribution  to  decision- 
making Is  not  so  much  technical  expertise  as 
a  sense  of  the  strains  and  tolerances  of  the 
political  system.  Yet  Congress  has  a  serious 
problem  in  obtaining  adequate  technical  In- 
formation. Four  out  of  every  five  Congress- 
men told  us  that  "lack  of  Information"  and 
"complex  decision-making"  were  major  prob- 
lems preventing  them  from  doing  their  Job 
as  they  wotild  like.  Satisfying  this  criterion, 
therefore,  is  a  major  task  of  congressional 
organization. 

3.  Any  proposed  change  must  be  examined 
closely  for  its  probable  effects,  and  not  simply 
for  its  conformity  to  abstract  models  of  neat 
or  orderly  structure.  If  we  adopt  reform  A, 
we  ought  to  be  reasonably  certain  It  will  lead 
to  desired  result  X,  rather  than  tindeslred 
results  Y  or  Z.  (An  illustration  of  this  prob- 
lem Is  the  suggestion  for  the  use  of  electronic 
voting  devices  for  floor  rollcalls.  Some 
efficiency-minded  reformers  see  electronic 
voting  as  a  method  of  saving  at  least  on 
hour  of  the  Congressmen's  time  each  day  of 
the  session:  but  many  Members,  equally  con- 
cerned with  demands  on  their  time,  pre- 
dicted a  "horror  show"  of  unanticipated 
conseqviences  of  this  allegedly  e£5cient  In- 
novation. ) 

4.  Some  assiu-ance  that  the  proposed 
change  will  meet  with  the  acceptance  of 
Members  should  direct  attention  toward 
some  proposals  and  away  from  others.  Our 
own  findings  provide  some  relatively  precise 
measures  of  sentiment  on  a  ntunber  of  pro- 
posals. This  requirement  is  of  greater 
salience  for  congressional  proponents  of 
change  than  for  outside  observers  such  as 
ourselves.  It  Is  the  congressional  sponsors 
who  mtist  weigh  the  desirability  of  various 
changes  against  the  task  of  obtaining  a 
favorable  vote. 

Not  all  of  these  criteria  can  be  satisfied  in 
every  case;  and  some  of  the  criteria  are  per- 
haps more  fundamental  than  others.  (We 
have  listed  them  in  order  of  Importance.) 
The  following  proposals  are,  we  think,  con- 
sistent with  the  'philosophy  of  change"  out- 
lined above. 

SPECIFIC    PROPOSALS 

StafRng:  It  is  our  conclusion  that  staff 
.issistance  to  Congressmen  is  deficient  In 
three  major  areas:  personal  staffs,  commit- 
tee staffs,  and  staffing  for  the  minority  party. 
Day-to-day  problems  in  the  Congressman's 
oiTice  create  a  hectic  and  erratic  schedule. 
The  demands  on  a  Member's  time  prevent 
him  from  becoming  conversant  with  more 
than  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  substantive  is- 
sues on  which  he  must  take  a  position  and 
vote.  We  support  increased  staff  allowances 
for  Members  and  committees.  Some  assist- 
ance is  needed  to  help  the  Congressman 
carry  on  the  details  of  operating  his  office. 
.Additional  help  is  needed  in  research  and 
factfinding  on  legislative  Issues.  We 
strongly  urge  thrt  additional  staff  be  made 
rcsronsible  to  indi\idual  Members  or  legis- 
lative committees.  We  oppose  the  relegation 
of  conctituent  services  to  a  nonelective  of- 
fice (an  ■•Qmbvidsnian") .  Such  a  scheme 
v.ould  interrupt  the  vital  comniiinicatioiis 
between  the  Ctingtressman  and  liis  constit- 
ticncy,  and  would  probably  impair  his  ef- 
fectiveness in  overseeing  administrative 
agencio-s. 

Wc  also  want  to  record  our  agreement 
with  the  minority  party's  protest  over  staff- 
ing. One  may  argue  over  how  much  power 
a  miiiorlty  should  have  to  amend  or  delay 
lectislation,  but  certainly  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  minority  should  have  the  resources 
to  develop  meaningful  alternatl\es  to  ma- 
jority proposals.    The  Congressional  arm  of 
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the  minority  party  is  increasingly  its  most 
active  and  visible  segment  and  Is  closest 
to  the  actual  process  of  national  policymak- 
ing. Minority  staff  representation  should 
be  assured  for  all  legislative  coDMnlttees. 
And  party  policy  committees  should  be  estab- 
lished, with  staff  provided  from  legislative 
appropriations. 

The  difficulty  of  persuading  the  majority 
to  make  concessions  to  the  minority  in  such 
matters  is  well  known.  Although  our  survey 
showed  that  a  majority  of  the  entire  House 
(57  percent)  favored  increased  minority 
staffing  on  committees,  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  majority  party,  including  most  of  Its 
leaders,  opposed  It. 

Scheduling:  A  second  set  of  proposals  re- 
lates to  the  problems  of  scheduling  legis- 
lative sessions.  Our  survey  included  two 
questions  relating  to  scheduling:  holding 
year-long  sessions  with  specified  periodic  re- 
cesses, and  formally  designating  specific  days 
for  floor  or  committee  business,  iricreasing 
the  days  for  floor  business  as  the  session 
proceeds.  Better  than  60  percent  of  our  re- 
sp)ondents  endorsed  these  two  proposals. 
More  Importantly,  this  desire  for  a  more  cm-- 
derly  allocation  of  times  arises  from  count- 
less personal  and  family  hardships  under- 
gone by  Congressmen  under  the  present 
system.  Both  the  Member  and  his  constit- 
uents would  be  better  served  if  the  legis- 
lator could  anticipate  when  he  would  have 
substantial  blocks  of  time  available  for  trips 
to  his  political  home  base.  And  in  Wash- 
ington, time  coxild  be  better  allocated  under 
a  system  in  which  time  formally  allotted  to 
floor  and  committee  business  coincided  more 
closely  with  the  normal  cycle  of  legislative 
business. 

District  of  Columbia:  Congress  should  di- 
vest Itself  of  its  cuirrent  governing  power 
over  the  District  of  Columbia.  Under  pres- 
ent arrangements  our  national  legislature  is 
forced  to  be  both  a  colonial  power  and  a 
part-time  city  council — tasks  lor  which  It  is 
111  fitted.  We  are  aware  that  full  accoiuit 
must  be  taken  of  the  Inevitable  pre- 
eminence of  the  Federal  Government  as  the 
District  No.  1  Industry.  (Many  of  the 
bare  majority — 53  percent — who  opposed 
this  provision  in  our  questionnaire  did  so  be- 
cause we  left  the  details  of  self-government 
unspecified;  but  few  were  able  to  offer  what 
we  considered  valid  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  present  practice.)  Any  dlscxisslon  of 
admittedly  difficult  details  must,  we  believe, 
be  predicated  on  the  recognition  that  con- 
gressional talents  should  not  be  dissipated 
in  the  minutiae  of  District  affairs. 

Seniority:  It  would  be  futile  to  repeat  the 
countless  arguments  for  and  against  the  se- 
niority system.  We  generally  concur  with  the 
great  majority  of  Congressmen  who  feel  (to 
paraphrase  Sir  Winston  Churchill)  that  se- 
niority Is  the  worst  method  of  selecting 
chairmen — except  for  all  the  others.  We 
nevertheless  suggest  two  modifications  of  the 
present  application  of  the  seniority  system, 
one  to  limit  the  system  and  one  to  extend  It. 

We  advocate  a  modest  change  in  rules 
which  win  Increase  the  chances  for  the  ma- 
jority party  to  exert  at  least  a  small  amount 
of  Influence  over  committee  chairmen. 
(The  following  discussion  applies  also  to  the 
minority  party  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers.) We  propose  the  following:  At  the 
beginning  of  every  Congress,  there  shall  be 
an  automatic  secret  ballot  in  the  party  cau- 
cus to  determine  the  chairman  of  each  com- 
mittee. The  rules  would  provide  that  the 
most  senior  member  of  each  committee  shall 
become  Its  chairman  unless  another  mem- 
ber of  the  commute  receives  two-thirds  of 
all  votes  cast.  The  provision  for  an  auto- 
matic secret  ballot  eases  the  way  for  those 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  status  quo. 
The  requirement  of  a  two-thirds  vote  means 
that  the  seniority  leader  would  be  bypassed 
only  in  the  most  extreme  cases  of  dissatis- 
faction.    The   task   of   calling   chairmen    to 


account  for  their  actions  would  remain  dif- 
ficult, but  the  mere  requirement  of  this  re- 
peated vote  of  confidence  woiild  tend  to  make 
seniority  leaders  more  responsive  to  their 
legislative   colleagues. 

We  reconunend  additlonallj  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  seniority  be  extended  to  Include 
rights  on  subcommittees  as  well  as  full  com- 
mittees. We  suggest  that  the  choice  of  sub- 
committee membership  be  decided  according 
to  seniority  on  the  full  committee;  and  that 
rank  on  the  subcommittee  be  determined  by 
seniority  on  that  subcommittee.  This  may 
help  covmteract  a  source  of  dissatisfaction 
which  is  widely  observed  in  Congress:  the 
situation  of  the  middle-seniority  Congress- 
man who  has  relatively  long  ."service  but  is 
still  dependent  on  a  committee  chairman  for 
such  perquisites  as  subcommittee  chairman- 
ships. (This  system  need  not  preclude  vol- 
imtary  arrangements  made  on  grounds  other 
than  seniority.) 

Ethics:  We  have  earlier  stiated  that  most 
steps  Congress  might  take  to  improve  itself. 
however  desirable  per  se,  are  unlikely  to 
have  much  impact  upon  public  thinking.  We 
will  conclude  with  one  probably  exception  to 
this  statement — the  subject  of  ethics.  Per- 
haps we  cannot  establish  comprehensive 
standards  of  proper  behavior  for  public  of- 
ficials. But  we  can  move  toward  prohibit- 
ing the  more  blatant  forms  of  misconduct; 
and  we  can  make  available  ioformation  from 
which  citizens  may  form  their  own  judg- 
ments about  their  representatives.  Our 
recommendations  closely  follow  two  items  in 
the  Report  of  the  26th  American  Assembly 
(Nov.  1,  1964)  : 

First,  each  Congressman  should  be  re- 
quired to  report  annually  his  financial  inter- 
ests, sources  of  Income,  and  the  way  In  which 
he  lias  utilized  office  and  staff  allowances. 

Second,  the  holding  of  reserve  military 
commissions  by  Congressmen  is  a  clear  case 
of  political  conflict  of  interest,  and  is  of 
doubtful  constitutionality.  We  recommend 
that  this  practice  be  forbidden, 

CONCLUDING    RFMARKS 

In  presenting  our  findings  to  this  com- 
mittee, we  aclcnowledge  the  inherently  lim- 
ited viewpoint  of  the  scholar,  who  most 
tjrplcally  views  legislative  institutions  as  an 
observer  rather  than  a  participant.  And  as 
observers  we  as  a  profession  need  to  under- 
take much  more  study  of  Congress  than  we 
have  so  far  done.  Our  own  research  has 
been  limited  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and  we  have  omitted  from  our  discus- 
sion such  specialized  subjects  as  political 
campaigning  and  the  appropriations  process. 
We  hope,  however,  that  what  we  have  had  to 
say  about  politics  of  congressional  organiza- 
tion will  be  of  some  use  to  this  committee. 
Finally,  we  would  be  remis*  if  we  did  not 
take  this  opp>ortunlty  to  express  otur  grati- 
tude to  the  approximately  120  Members  of 
Congress,  and  their  staffs,  who  participated 
In  our  study,  contributing  their  valuable  time 
and  sharing  with  us  insight  into  the  legisla- 
tive process.  We  hope  that  this  presentation 
will  In  some  small  measure  repay  their  gen- 
erosity. 
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Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leadership  of  one  of 
Pittsburgh's  outstanding  citizens.  Chan- 
cellor John  Wright,  bishop  of  the  Cath- 


olic Diocese,  the  guidance  of  the  Vt ;  . 
Reverend  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  preside), 
and  excellent  university  adjninistrati 
and  faculty  direction,  Duquesne  Univt  - 
sity  is  rising  fast  among  our  outstandi;  _ 
U.S.  educational  institutions  of  higli  : 
learning. 

As  a  long-time  friend  of  Duque^' 
University,  I  am  calling  to  the  attentii  i 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  Americ;.;. 
people,  the  broad  outline  of  the  progra;,: 
of  Duquesne  University  sent  to  me  by  ii.  .• 
good  friend  Ed  J.  Hajiley,  chairman  .f 
the  Duquesne  University  Foundation  aj.d 
chairman  of  the  board  and  president  f 
Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp. 

Duquesne  is  a  fine  resource  of  ti 
Pittsburgh  community  as  Ed  Hani'  . 
states.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  <i 
resource  for  the  whole  counti-y-  '^'' > 
friends  are  proud  of  the  giant  stride  a;  d 
progress  now  being  made  by  Duque.'>i  c 
University. 

The  outline  of  the  program  follow 

DUQITESNE    UNrVERSITY 

Founded  1878  by  the  Congregation  ol  T..ir 
Holy  Ghost,  a  society  of  priest-teachers. 

Accredited  by  the  State  Council  on  Ed  - 
cation   of    the  Pennsylvania  Department 
Public    Instruction,    Middle    States    Assoc:   - 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Individual  schools  and  dei>artments  of  u., 
university  hold  memberships  in  numen  ■ 
professional  societies. 

Achieved  university  status,  1911-now  c 
tains  eight  schools. 

College  of  arts  and  sciences,  1878;  the  gra   - 
uate  school.  1911;  school  of  law,  1911;  sch^ 
of  business  administration,  1913;   school 
pharmacy,  1925;  school  of  music,  1926;  sch'    . 
of  education,  1929;  school  of  nursing,  19:i  : 
and  two  sepvarate  Institutes,  Institute  of  Ai  .- 
can  aCTairs,    1957;    degree-granting,   parti.i  .;. 
Government-supfKsrted,     and     Institute 
man,  1963. 

Offers  38  undergraduate  majors,  20  for  i; 
master's  degree  and  Ph.  D.  programs  in  chei 
Istry     (1952).     philosophy     (1956).     Engl;' 
( 1958 ) ,  and  psychology  ( 1960 ) . 

Through  the  division  of  educational  se; 
ices  offers  noncredit  cotu^es  in  continur. 
education,  tnplant  training  programs,  mui 
agement   seminars,   conferences,   and   icr. 
term  courses  tailored  for  specific  commxjn 
groups;  is  currently  administering  a  pionc'  : 
ing  program   in   Pittsburgh's   "HUl"  Distr. 
under  a  $150,000  grant  from  the  Area  P' 
development  Administration  of  the  U.S.  V- 
partment  of   Commerce  to  see  if  the  rii- 
enviromnent  might  be  created  In  a  cviltur, 
and  economically  deprived  neighborhood  ; 
bring  into  existence  a  group  of  small  busin' 
enterprises  where  none  has  existed:   to  '  • 
vclop  a  workable  program  which  mlghi 
come   a    prototype  for  the   Federal   war 
p>overty  program  in  Appalachia. 

Teaching  faculty — fall  1964,  378;  men 
women  70;  full-time  304;  part-time  74;  i 
men  and  women  341;  priests  37,  Cathol.t 
percent:  Protestant  20  percent;  Jewish  8  i' 
cent. 

Visiting  European  professor  prograni> 
philosophy,  psychology,  theology. 

Administration,  68;  men  57;  women 
full-time  65:  part-time  3;  laymen  and 
men  52;  priests  16. 

Clerical  workers,  171. 

Maintenance  force,  182. 

Libraries: 

Law — unique  in  that  it  is  open  24  )v 
a  day,  7  days  a  week  to  students  and  prv 
sional  bench  and  bar;  35,000  voltunes. 
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University — special  collections  include  :e 
African  room,  the  French  In  the  Ohio  Val^t  v 
and  the  History  of  CathoUclsm  In  west.  ;:: 
Pennsylvania:  167,000  volumes;  1,800  t;-  ^ 
in  periodicals. 


Enrollment — faU  1964,  7,088;  men  4,065: 
women  3,023;  full-time  4.399;  part-time 
2  689;  graduate  1,765;  imdergraduate  5,323; 
88  percent  from  Allegheny  Cotmty  Itself;  90 
percent  from  Pennsylvania;  10  percent  from 
32  other  States,  District  of  Columbia;  14  for- 
eign countries  and  American  possessions 
abroad.  Resident  students  1,190  or  16.7  per- 
cent— fall  1964. 

Scholarships,  loans,  grants-in-aid  awarded 
1963-64  fall,  spring,  siunmer  by  Duquesne 
j 783,033  to  2,655  students. 

Noted  university  activities:  Tamburitzans; 
Ray  DePade  Jazz  Orchestra;  Ranger  Raiders; 
WDUQ-FM:  Duquesne  Dukes — basketball 
V  irsity  that  has  participated  11  times  in  the 
National  Invitational  Basketball  Tourna- 
ment. New  York  City;  concert  choir,  sings 
regularly  with  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  ap- 
pe:ired  with  them  in  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York 
C-ty:  debate  society:  university  speakers' 
bureau;  symphonic  band;  Red  Masquers 
lUieater  group):  management  forum;  Mid- 
Ei.st  Instrumental  Conference;  Duke  (all- 
.\!-:ierica  student  newspaper);  and  Duquesne 
n..ig,izine. 

.Mumni — Fall  1964:  17,865  men  and  women. 
60  percent  In  Allegheny  Co\inty;  17  percent 
from  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania;  22  percent 
i:  49  other  States;  1  percent  in  36  foreign 
c  untries. 

Campus;  Present  size,  12.9  acres:  projected. 
3i'.  9  acres. 

Master  plan:  Phase  I:  Science  center  (con- 
5  ruction),  projected  cost.  $6,200,000,  sched- 
vod  for  construction.  1965:  university  center 
construction),  projected  cost.  $3,200,000. 
.'  aeduled  for  constriiction,  1965:  admlnis- 
tr.ition  building  (rehabilitation!,  projected 
C'.st.  $500,000. 

Phase  II:  School  of  music  building,  li- 
Ijiary's  second  addition,  college  hall,  faculty 
iMUSing. 

Phase  ni:  Fieldhouse,  ROTC  quarters,  per. 
r.    ncnt  athletic  field,  landscaping. 

Duquesne  University  Press,  founded  1927 — ■ 
Member,  Association  of  American  University 
Presses,  publishes  seven  periodicals,  seven 
continuing  series  of  books,  two  reprint  pam- 
plilet  series  among  its  annual  output. 

Bureau  of  research:  In  business,  commu- 
n;-y.  and  Government  affairs,  founded,  1957; 
n-.'-inber.  Associated  University  Bureaus  of 
B  ;siness  and  Economics  Research;  under- 
T  kes  independent  research  projects,  pub- 
lishes monographs,  and  contracts  sen'ices  for 
indsutrial  and  governmental  units. 

Research  projects  of  faculty  cxir.ently  un- 
ci, r  written  by  Government  and  foundation 
gr.mts  of  $310,485. 

Tuition:  Average  undergraduate,  $1,300 
per  year;  graduate,  $38  per  credit,  room  and 
hoard.  $870  to  $950. 

Total  annual  operating  budget :  1963  64. 
SS  -■,  million;  1964-65,  $7.8  million. 

Total  assets:  $26,975,184.97. 

Total  faculty  endowment  fiuad :  $822,368.63. 


D;  ijuESNE  University:  The  School  of  Law 
Founded  in  1911.  the  year  in  which  Du- 
qi esne  was  accorded  university  status  by 
■-he  state  Council  on  Education  of  the  Penn- 
s>  vania  Department  of  Public  Instruction; 
.ijcredited  by  the  American  Bar  Association; 
n\<  inber  of  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools:  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pvinisylvania. 

Offers  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  in 
tu,j  distinct  programs — daytime  program  of 
3  \pars  (instituted  in  1958)  and  evening  pro- 
gr  m  of  4  years  (instituted  in  1911 — now  the 
OMiy  evening  law  division  in  western  Pennsyl- 
viuua),  with  Identical  standards  for  admis- 
fi'^in  and  continuance  In  the  two  divisions. 
Coeducational;  located  first  in  the  former 
G  orge  building  on  Fourth  Avenue;  moved 
to  Canevin  Hall  on  campus,  1923;  moved 
t  former  Fitzsimons  Building  on  Fourth 
•A' piiiie,      1932:      permanently     located     on 


campus  in  1958  in  Rockwell  Hall  of  Law  and 
Business  Administration,  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  fioors. 

Dean:  ThomasP.  Qulnn,  A.B..  LL.B.,  M.B.A.: 
assistant  dean:   Sally  Mrvos,  B.S..  LL.B. 

The  school  of  law  cooperates  closely  with 
the  professional  bench  and  bar;  with  its 
faculty  serving  on  committees  of  the  .Mle- 
gheny  County  Bar  Association  and  taking  ac- 
tive part  in  community  affairs:  witli  its  cur- 
riculum mirroring  tlie  current  concerns  oi 
the  legal  profession,  subjected  by  a  faculty 
curriculum  committee  lo  a  constant  process 
of  revaluation,  revision,  and  change,  where 
advis.ible.  Example:  Duquesnes  expending 
interest  m  the  trade  regulation  field  and  the 
field  OI  p.itent  law;  with  the  school  hosting 
for  tlie  p  ;si  6  years,  helping  to  organize.  :.nci 
direct  the  1-  and  2-day  institutes  in  continu- 
ing loy..U  education  cosponsored  by  tiie  Amer- 
ican l..iU  Institute  and  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Allegheny  County  Bars;  with  tlte  John  E 
Laughlin  Memorial  Law  Library.  8th  floor. 
Rockwell  Hall,  probably  the  only  law  library 
in  tlie  Nation  open  24  hours  a  day.  7  days  a 
week;  its  highly  workable  current  collection 
of  approximately  40.000  volmnes  available  to 
the  bench  and  bar  as  well  as  to  the  law 
school  student  body:  its  ultimate  capacity  - 
in  excess  of  a  quarter  million  volumes:  witli 
the  Duquesne  Law  Review  issued  for  the  first 
time  as  an  annual,  winter  1963;  with  the 
Institute  of  Forensic  Sciences  established 
1964  for  research,  development,  and  teaching 
of  matters  touching  upon  medical-legal  rela- 
tionships; with  the  more  than  800  Duquesne 
law  alumni,  many  of  whom  are  practicing  in 
Allegheny  County,  with  a  proportionate 
representation  on  the  Federal.  State,  and 
county  bench. 

Faculty;  Fall  1964.  20;  full  time.  13:  part 
time,  7:  professors.  5;  research  professor,  1; 
associate  professors,  2:  assistant  professors. 
5;  lecturers.  7;  representing  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  legal  educational  backgrounds  and 
experience. 

Enrollment :  Fall  1964.  244:  men,  236: 
women.  8:  day.  124;  evening.  120;  full  time. 
227;  part  time,  17. 

Admissions  requirements: 

Student  must: 

Hold  satisfactory  bachelor's  degree  from 
college  or  university  recommended  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners 
and  approved  by  supreme  court  and  give  evi- 
dence of  undergraduate  work  of  satisfactory 
caliber. 

Be  eligible  for  registration  as  a  law  stu- 
dent with  the  Pennsylvania  St-ate  Board  ol 
Law  Examiners,  if  student's  law  practice  is 
to  be  in  Pennsylvania. 

Take  and  achieve  satisfactory  score  on  law 
s^chool  admission  test. 

Win  approval  of  faculty  of  school  of  law. 

Tuition:  Day  division  (per  semester) .  $500; 
evening  division   (p>er  semester),  $375. 

Prize.'?  and  awards:  Shalom  Moot  Court 
Awards.  National  Moot  Court  Competition, 
the  Lawyers  Title  Award,  the  American  Juris- 
prudence Awards.  Law  Week  .'^ward.  Amer- 
ican Trial  Lawyers  Association  Awards.  Alle- 
gheny County  Bar  .'\ssociation  Award,  the 
J.  Alfred  Wiluer  Prize. 

Scholarships:  The  John  and  Elizabeth 
Laughlin  Scholarship,  the  James  P.  McArdle 
Scholarship,  the  Duquesne  University  Schol- 
arship, the  T.  Robert  and  James  H.  Bren- 
nan  Scholarship,  University  Trustees  Schol- 
arship, Rev.  Cornelius  McArdle  Scholarship. 

A  substantial  amount  of  other  financial 
aid  is  also  available. 

Moot  court:  Intramural  participation  in 
both  appellate  argument  and  Jury  trial  di- 
visions required  of  all  law  students — day  and 
evening,  Maurice  and  Laura  Palk  Moot  Court- 
room, seventh  fioor,  Rockwell  Hall. 

Student  organizations:  Phi  Alpha  Delta 
Legal  Fraternity.  Law  Wives  Club,  Student 
Bar  Association. 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING  V)P 
DOCUMENTS  \ 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating tci  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
,US    Code,  title  44,  sec    133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

.Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  21 . 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  sliall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150.  p. 
1939). 


SENATORS  WITH  RESIDENCES 
IN  WASHINGTON 

Office  Address:  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

[Streets  northwest  unless  otherwise  stated] 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

Aiken.  George  D.,  Vt 

Allott,  Gordon.  Colo 

Anderson,     Clinton     P.,     6  Wesley  Circle 

N.  Mex. 

Bartlett.  E.  L.,  Alaska 

Bass,   Ross,    Tenn 

Bayh,  Birch  E.,  Ind 

Bennett,  Wallace  F.,  Viah.^ 

Bible,  Alan,  Nev 

Boggs,  J.  Caleb.  Del 

Brewster.  Daniel  B.,  Md 1327  33d  St. 

Burdlck.      Quentln      N., 

N.  Dak. 

Byrd.  Harry  Flood,  Va The  Shoreham 

Byrd,  Robert  C,  W.  Va 

Cannon,  Howard  W.,  Nev 

Carlson,  Frank,  Kans Sheraton-Park 

Case,  Clifford  P.,  NJ 

Church,  Frank,  Idaho 

Clark,  Joseph  S.,  Pa 

Cooper,  John  Sherman,  Ky. 

Cotton,  Norrls,  N.H 

Curtis,  Carl  T.,  Nebr 

Dlrksen,  Everett  M.,  Ill 

Dodd,  Thomas  J.,  Conn 

Dom'     Ik,  Peter  H.,Co/o.._ 

Doug.as.  Paul  H.,  Ill 

Eastland.  James  O.,  Miss 5101  Macomb  St. 

Ellender,  Allen  J.,  La 

Ervln,  Sam  J.,  Jr.,  N.C 

Fannin,  Paul  J..  Aris 

Pong,  Hiram  L.,  Hawaii 6519  Uppingham 

St..  Chevy  Chase, 
Md. 

Fulbright.  J.  W.,  Ark 

Gore.  Albert,  Tenn 

Gruening.  Ernest.  Alaska 

Harris,  Fred  R.,  Okla 

Hart.  Philip  A.,  Mich 

Hartke,  Vance.  Ind 

Hayden,  Carl,  Ariz 

Hlckenlooper,  Bourke  B.,     5511  Cedar  Park- 

loica.  way.  Chevy  Chase. 

Md. 

Hill,  Lister,  Ala 

Holland.  Spessard  L.,  FZa._Sheraton-Park 

Hruska,  Roman  L..  Nebr 

Inouye.  Daniel  K.,  Hawaii 

Jackson.  Henry  M..  Wash 

Javlts.  Jacob  K..  N.Y 

Jordan,  B.  Everett,  N.C 

Jordan.  Len  B..  Idaho 

Kennedy.  Edward  M.,  Mass- 
Kennedy,  Robert  F..  N.Y.. 
Kuchel,  Thomas  H..  Calif.. 

Lausche,  Frank  J.,  Ohio 

Long,  Edward  V.,  Mo 

Long,  Russell  B.,  La 

McCarthy.     Eugene    J.,        5916  Bradley 

''iHnn.  Blva..  Bethesda, 

Md. 

McClellan.  John  L  .  Ark 

McGec,  Gale  W.,  Wyn 

McGovern.  George.  S  Dak- 
Mclntyre.  Tliomas  J..  N.H. 

McNamara.  Pat,  Mic'i 

Ma^nuson,    Warren    G.,       The  Shoreham 

Wash. 

Man.sfield,  Mike.  Mont 

Metcalf.  Lep,  Mont 453  First  St.  SE. 

Miller,  Jack  R..  loua 5417  Klrkwood 

Dr..  Bethesda,  Md. 
Mondale.  Walter  F.,  Minn. 
Moiironey,     A.     S.     Mike, 

Okla. 
Moutoya,    Joseph    M., 

N.    Mcx. 

Morse.  Wayne,  Oreg 4000  Mitss.  Ave. 

Morton.  Thruston  B.,  Ky.. 

Moss,  Frank  E.,  Utah 

Mundt,  Karl  E.,  S.  Dak 122  Schotts 

Court  NE. 

Murphy.  George,   Calif 

Muskle,  Edmund  S.,  Maine. 

Nelson.  Gaylord.  Wis 

Neuberger,    Maurine    B., 

Oreg. 

Pastore.  John  C,  R  I 

Pearson,  James  B.,  Kans 

Pell,  Cl.aiborne,  R.I 3425  Prospect  St. 

Prouty,  Winston  L.,  Vt 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Proxmlre,  William,  Wis 

Randolph,  Jennings,  W.  Va_4608  Reservoir  Rd. 
Ribicoff ,  Abraham  A.,  Conn- 
Robertson.  A.  Willis.  Va..- 

Russell,  Donald  S.,  S.C 

Russell.  Richard  B.,  Ga 

Saltonstall.  Leverett.  Mass.ZS20  Tracy  PL 

Scott,  Hugh,  Pa 

Simpson.  Milward  L.,  Wyo- 

Smathers,  George  A.,  Fla 

Smith.    Margaret    Chase 

(Mrs.) ,  Maine. 

Sparkman.  John,  Ala 4928  Indian  lane 

Stennis,  John,  Miss 

Symington.  Stuart,  Mo ; 

Talmadge,  Herman  E.,  Ga..  / 

Thurmond.  Strom,  S.C 

Tower,  John  G.,  Tex 

Tydlngs,  Joseph   D..   Md 

Williams,  Harrison  A.,  Jr., 

N.J. 

Williams,  John  J.,  Del 

Yarborough,  Ralph.  Tex 

Young,  Milton  R.,  N.  Dak Quebec  House  So. 

Young,  Stephen  M..  Ohio.. 

OFFICERS    OF   THE    SENATE 

Secretary — Felton  M.  Johnston. 

Sergeant  at  Arms — Joseph  C.  Duke. 

Chief  Clerk — Emery  L.  Frazler. 

Secretary  for  the  MaJorlty^Prancls  R.  Valeo. 

Secretary  for  the  Mlnorlty^J.  Mark  Trice. 

Chaplain — Rev.  Frederick  Hrown  Harris.  D.D. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences 

Messrs.  Anderson  (chairman).  Russell  of 
Georgia,  Magnuson,  Symington,  Stennis, 
Young  of  Ohio,  Dodd,  Gannon,  Holland, 
Mondale,  Tydings,  Mrs.  Smith,  Messrs.  Hlck- 
enlooper, Curtis,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  Aiken. 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Porestry 

Messrs.  Ellender  (chairman),  Holland, 
Eastland,  Talmadge.  Jordan  of  riorth  Caro- 
lina, McGovern,  Bass,  Montoya,  Mondale, 
Russell  of  South  Carolina,  Aiken,  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  Cooper,  Boggs,  and  Miller. 
Committee  on  Appropriations 

Messrs.  Hayden  (chairman).  Russell  of 
Georgia,  Ellender,  Hill,  McClellan,  Robertson, 
Magnuson.  Holland,  Stennfc.  Pastore,  Mon- 
roney.  Bible,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  McGee, 
Mansfield,  Bartlett,  Proxmlre,  Yarborough, 
Saltonstall,  Young  of  Norta  Dakota,  Mundt. 
Mrs.  Smith,  Messrs.  Kuchel,  Hruska,  Allott. 
Cotton,  and  Case. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Messrs.  Pussell  of  Georgia  (chairman), 
Stennis,  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Symington,  Jack- 
son. Ervln,  Cannon,  Byrd  Of  West  Virginia. 
Young  of  Ohio.  Inouye.  Mclntyre.  Brewster. 
Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Smith,  Messrs.  Thiu-mond, 
Miller,  and  Tower. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
Messrs.  Robertson   (chairman  >,  Sparkman, 

Douglas.  Proxmlre,  WilliamE  of  New  Jersey. 

Muskie,   Lon:?   of    Missouri,   Mrs.   Neuberger, 

Messrs.  Mclntyre,  Mondale,  Bennett.  Tower. 

Thurmond,  and  Hiclccn;-  oper. 

Committee  on  Commerce 
Messrs.    Magnuson     {chairman).    Piistore, 

Monroney,  Lausche,  Bartlett,  Hartke,  McGee, 

Hart,    Cannon,     Brewster,    Mrs.    Neuberger. 

Messrs.  Bass,  Cotton.  M^rtiai,  Scott.  Proiity! 

Pearson,  and  Domlnick. 

Committee  on  the  Di.tnat  of  Columbia 
Messrs.  Bible  (chairin   n  \ .  Morse.  Mclntyre. 

Kennedy  of  New  York.  Tydings.  Pnnity,  and 

DL'minick. 

Committee  on  Firuuice 
Messrs.  Byrd  of  Virginia  (chairman).  Long 
of  Louisiana.   Smathers.   Anderson.   Douglas, 
Gore,    Talmadge,    McCarthy,    Hartke,     Ful- 
bright. Ribicoff.  Williams  of  Delaware.  Carl- 
son, Bennett,  Curtis,  Mtirt-on,  and  Dlrksen. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
Messrs.  Fulbright    (chairman),  Sparkman. 
Mansfield,   Morse,   Long  of  Louisiana,   Gore, 
Lausche,    Church.    Symintctoin,    Dodd.    Clark! 
Pell,    McCarthy.    Hlrkenlooper.    Aiken,    Carl- 
eon,  Williams  of  Delaware   Mundt,  and  Case 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
Messrs.    McClellan     (chairman),    Jackson, 
Ervin,    Gruening,    Muskle,    Ribicoff,    Karris, 


Kennedy  of  New  York,  Metcalf,  Montoya, 
Mundt,  Curtis,  Javits,  and  Simpson. 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AjjUrs 
Messrs.  Jackson  (chainnan),  Anderson, 
Bible,  Church,  Gruening,  Moss,  Burciicki 
Hayden,  McGovern,  Nelson,  Metcalf,  Kucliel! 
Allott,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Simpson,  unci 
Fannin. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Messrs.  Eastland  (chairman),  McCle  ..m, 
Ervin,  Dodd,  Hart.  Long  of  Missouri,  Kenr  edy 
of  Massachusetts,  Bayh,  Burdlck,  Tyd.'igs. 
Smathers,  Dirksen,  Hruska,  Fong,  Scott,  nd 
Javlts. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Weljc  c 

Messrs.  Hill  (chairman) ,  McNamara,  M  rse. 
Yarborough,  Clark,  Randolph,  William,  of 
New  Jersey,  Pell,  Kennedy  of  Massachus  its. 
Nelson,  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Javits.  Pn  w.v, 
Domlnick,  Murphy,  and  Fannin. 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Srr  « 

Messrs.  Monroney  (chairman) ,  Yarborough 
Randolph.  McGee,  Brewster,  Hartke.  Bur- 
dlck, Russell  of  South  Carolina,  CarSon 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNKCTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21, 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Aituro 
Morales-Carrion,  special  adviser  to  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  has  cogently  analyzed 
the  reasons  for  the  amazing  resilience  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
now  75  years  old.  During  this  time,  the 
GAS  has  grown  in  strength  and  adapt- 
ability, despite  the  rapid  changes  that 
have  swept  the  hemisphere  and  despite 
the  higlily  individualistic  nature  of  Latin 
America. 

Dr.  Morales-Carrion's  credentials  in 
this  area  are  impeccable.  Scholar, 
author,  teacher,  and  noted  historian.  Dr. 
Morales-Carrion  has  on  many  occasions 
put  his  special  competence  at  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country. 

Therefore,  I  know  my  colleagues  will 
be  interested  In  his  speech,  "Asserting 
Our  Hemispheric  Birthrights:  The  In- 
ter-American System  at  75,"  which  he 
delivered  April  7,  1965  at  the  Conference 
on  World  Affairs  at  Kearney  State  Col- 
kc'e,  Kearney,  Nebr. 

The  speech  follows: 
Asserting    Ovn    Hemispheric    Birthrights: 

The  Inter- Am  eric  an  System  at  75 
(Speech  delivered  by  Dr.  Arturo  Morales- 
Carrlon,  special  adviser  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Organi2aition  of  American 
States,  during  the  opening  plenary  ses- 
sion of  the  Conference  on  World  Affairs, 
Kearney  State  CoHcgp,  Koiirnv.  Nebr., 
Apr.  7.  i965) 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  opportunity 
to  participate  in  an  iniernationiU  adventure 
riL-ht  here  in  the  very  center  of  the  American 
licartland.  The  fact  that  you  are  opening 
a  •,i-indow  on  the  world  at  this  conference  is 
t<j  me  a  sign  of  the  profound  optical  revolu- 
tion that  has  shaken  the  United  States. 

The  building  of  this  great  Nation  was 
b;.^ed  on  the  proposition  that  there  should 
be  no  entangling  alliances  with  the  social 
turmoil,  the  International  tensions,  the  in- 
creasing quest  lor  power  wliich  character- 
ised the  other  hemisphere. 

There  was  to  be  a  disengngenicut  fror-'  in- 
Urnational  affairs,  while  energies  were  con- 
cr.t rated  In  making  this  vast  land  rich  and 
pr  (iuctive. 

The  issues  that  are  confronting  us  every- 
^  rre  are  so  grave  and  complex  as  to  require 
a  recasting  and  rethinking  of  our  tradl- 
ti'  .;al  concepts  and  the  discarding  of  many 
CI  rished  assumptions  or  illusions.  Chief 
ft'  .  'Hg  these  is  the  notion  of  what  Prof. 
H  :i3  Kohn  has  called  the  "overvaluation  of 
tl.'^  distinctiveness  of  national  history  and 
n-'itional  character."  The  amaaing  technolog- 
ical revolution  of  the  last  century,  the  links 
ol  trade  and  economics,  have  made  us  Inter- 
d'pendent.     But  there  is  another  lnt«rde- 
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pendence  which  grows  out  of  the  enmeshing 
of  values  and  Ideas,  of  our  clashing  <x  dis- 
parate viewpoints  and,  above  all,  out  of  that 
threatening  possibility  of  ultimate  nuclear 
annlhUatlon  which  hovers  like  a  psychologi- 
cal cloud  over  all  of  us.  We  are  all  entan^ed 
now,  and  if  there  is  one  distinct  notion  in 
otir  present  ordeal  it  is  that  no  nation  can 
stand  apart  and  no  national  Iterest  can  pur- 
sue Its  objectives  In  splendid  Isolation,  In 
proud  disregard  of  the  opinions  of  mankind. 

With  his  keen  perceptiveness,  President 
Kennedy  once  wrote,  "In  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries,  we  could  concentrate  now  on  for- 
eign problems,  now  on  domestic  prob- 
lems. If  we  erred  in  one  place  it  seemed 
not  to  affect  our  power  of  action  in  a  second 
place.  But  the  line  dividing  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs  has  l>ecome  as  indistinct  as  a 
line  drawn  In  water.  All  that  happens  to  us 
here  at  home  has  a  direct  and  intimate  bear- 
ing on  what  we  can  or  must  do  abroad.  All 
tliat  happens  to  us  abroad  has  a  direct  and 
intimate  bearing  on  wliat  we  can  or  must  do 
at  home.  If  we  err  In  one  place,  we  err  in 
both.  If  we  succeed  in  one  place,  we  have 
a  chance  to  succeed  In  both.  For,  in  a  real 
sense,  all  of  us,  as  individuals  and  as  public 
officialE,  now  belong  simultaneously  to  a  na- 
tional and  international  constituency." 

This  International  constituency  of  which 
President  Kennedy  wrote  Is  a  most  complex 
and  pluralistic  entity.  It  is  no  longer  made 
up  of  a  select  club  of  a  few  powers  which 
cotild  comfortably  and  In  truly  19th  century 
fashion  slice  up  the  world  Into  spheres  of 
influence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  now, 
rather  tlian  spheres  of  influence,  spheres  of 
affluence  and  nonaffluence.  It  is  the  gross 
national  product  that  constitutes  the  divid- 
ing line. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  let  statistics 
take  over  what  once  was  the  unchallenged 
domain  of  a  Talleyrand  or  a  Metternlch. 
The  lumping  together  of  the  have,  as  distinct 
from  the  have-not  nations,  could  over- 
simplify our  analysis  of  the  International 
constituency.  The  same  holds  true  if  we  try 
to  make  another  neat  division  of  the  world 
into  two  hemispheres,  the  northern  and  the 
southern.  Such  a  division  might  reflect  the 
industrial  Indexes  but  it  bears  little  relation 
to  the  cultural  and  historical  Indexes. 

There  are  cerUiin  realities  no  less  distinct 
when  we  engage  ourselves  In  an  exercise  in 
globali?m.  I  refer  to  the  existence  of  regions 
wliich  represent  a  set  of  special  relation- 
ships, based  on  history,  geography,  psychol- 
ogy or  the  persistence  of  deeply  rooted  con- 
victions. The  Western  HemL<;phere  1b  one  of 
them.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  oiuTish- 
ing  wave  of  world  entanglements  has  reduced 
to  shambles  the  concept  of  a  Western  Hemis- 
phere. It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
existence  of  International  organizations  on  a 
world  scale  has  diminished  the  role  and  sig- 
nificance of  regional  groupings. 

But  the  international  constituency,  and  to 
a  degree  all  these  other  entities,  is  also  an 
aggregation  of  regions  and  subregions,  of  un- 
deniable complexity. 

The  strengthening  of  the  regional  con- 
sciousness should  not  be  viewed  as  a  weaken- 
ing of  international  worldwide  organizations. 
On  the  contrary;  an  understanding  of  the 
fvinction  and  value  of  the  regional  experi- 
ence, of  the  ties  It  creates  among  nations  and 
peoples,  of  the  pecullaries  of  its  problems  and 
Issues,  are  an  essential  requirement  for  that 
broader  optical  exercise  to  which  we  are  here 


committed.    The  active  agents  of  contempo- 
rary history  are  not  just  nations,  but  regions 

as  well. 

I  should  like  to  dwell  now  on  the  signifi- 
cance and  role  of  oiir  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  has  created  a  regional  organization,  now 
called  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
that  has  endured — and  grown  in  strength 
and  adaptability — for  75  years.  That  by  it- 
self shows  an  amazing  historical  resilience. 
The  tremendous  changes  of  the  last  half 
century  have  not  liquidated  the  original 
assumption  that  the  nations  and  peoples  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean  had  certain  common 
problems  and  Interests  which  could  best  ex- 
press themselves  In  a  regional  organization. 
Two  world  wars  have  gone  by  and  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  nuclear  age  have  arrived.  The 
revolution  of  rising  expectations  Is  in  full 
bloom.  There  has  been  a  crowding  of  voices 
In  the  world  arena.  But  amidst  the  turmoil 
and  the  clamor,  the  regional  organization 
born  of  our  hemisphere's  realities  still  lives 
on.  / 

These  realities  are  as  diverse  as  our  moun- 
tains, our  weather,  and  otu"  resources.  Dif- 
frrcntiation  is  the  rule.  The  differences  are 
j.ci  limited  to  those  commonly  stressed  be- 
t>veen  the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 
Therp  are  sharp  differences  within  Latin 
.\nicrica  itself. 

FVir  Latin  America  Is  a  highly  individualis- 
tic, paradoxical  region.  Its  peoples  have  had 
to  fight  an  incredible  and  magnificent  geog- 
raphy. Man  has  been  absorbed  by  his  natural 
habitat,  whether  in  the  almost  lunar  land- 
scape of  the  Andes,  or  the  green  vortex  of  the 
Jungle,  or  the  great  plains  of  the  pampas. 
It  has  been  said  that  whoever  travels  the 
pampas  will  never  be  the  same  man  again. 

Singularity  exists  to  the  nth  degree  in 
Latin  America.  Cultural  anthropologists 
now  tend  to  divide  the  area  into  groups  and 
subgroups,  cultures  and  subcultvires,  a  veri- 
table mosaic  of  j>eoples,  with  the  fastest  rate 
of  population  growth  In  the  world — so 
singularity  and  complexity  remain  very  much 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Latin  American  future. 

To  this  ethnic  momentum  should  be 
added  the  great  social  urge  for  reform,  ed- 
vication,  health,  opportunity,  and  dignity. 
Here  Is  a  continent  In  ferment  gripped  by 
the  challenge  of  underdevelopment.  No 
longer  are  its  peoples  content  to  live  within 
archaic  systems  of  land  tenure.  No  longer 
is  poverty  to  be  accepted  as  an  unmitigated 
licritage. 

The  centrifugal  factors  are  such  that  re- 
gional cooperation  could  easily  become  a 
myth,  were  It  not  for  the  factors  of  hemi- 
spheric cohesion.  As  the  United  States  is 
absorbed  in  the  Intricate  web  of  its  world- 
wide responsibilities,  so  Latin  America  is 
absorbed  in  the  fight  to  remedy  its  social 
and  economic  Ills.  Is  there,  then,  a  common 
ground  for  cooperation?  Is  there,  then,  a 
common  hemispheric  purpKwe? 

There  Is,  Indeed,  a  hemispheric  purpose. 
It  has  grown  out  of  certain  convictions  ex- 
pressed at  the  time  of  the  emancipation 
struggles.  Several  of  the  leaders  of  thought 
and  action  in  those  critical  times  looked 
upon  the  New  World  as  having  a  separate 
destiny  and  as  linked  by  a  common  faith  in 
the  blessings  of  liberty. 

This  basic  belief  In  a  common  destiny  in 
spite  of  national  diversity  persisted  through 
the  rough  and  tumble  of  19th  century  his- 
tory and  the  ensuing  social  and  economic 
crisis  of  the  20th  century.    It  has  endured  in 
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spite  of  several  dissenting  voices  and  tmde- 
nlable  strains.  We  find  echoes  of  that  his- 
torical purpose  In  the  Preamble  to  the  Char- 
ter of  Punta  del  Este,  approved  In  1961, 
which  brought  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Into 
being.  The  Preamble  Is  lees  concerned  with 
a  system  of  common  laws  and  more  con- 
cerned with  the  burning  contemporary  Is- 
sues of  social  Justice  and  accelerated  eco- 
nomic progress.  But  Its  forward  thrust  Is 
based  on  the  heritage  of  the  past.  It  states  : 
"Almost  200  years  ago  we  began  In  this 
hemisphere  the  long  struggle  for  freedom 
which  now  Inspires  people  In  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Today,  In  ancient  lands,  men  moved 
to  hope  by  the  revolutions  of  our  young 
nations  search  for  liberty.  Now  we  mu2t 
give  a  new  meaning  to  that  revolutionary 
heritage.  For  America  stands  at  a  turning 
point  in  history.  The  men  and  women  of 
our  hemisphere  are  reaching  for  the  better 
life  which  today's  skills  have  placed  within 
their  grasp.  They  are  determined  for  them- 
selves and  their  children  to  have  decent  and 
ever  more  abundant  lives,  to  gain  access  to 
knowledge  and  equal  opportunity  for  all,  to 
end  those  conditions  which  benefit  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  needs  and  dignity  of 
the  many.  It  Is  our  inescapable  task  to 
fulfill  these  Just  desires — to  demonstrate  to 
the  poor  and  forsaken  of  ovir  countries,  and 
of  all  lands,  that  the  creative  powers  of  free- 
men hold  the  key  to  their  progress  and  to  the 
progress  of  future  generations.  And  our 
certainty  of  ultimate  success  rests  not  alone 
on  our  faith  In  oiirselves  and  In  our  na- 
tions but  on  the  indomitable  spirit  of  free- 
men which  has  been  the  heritage  of  Ameri- 
can civilization." 

As  the  tensions  and  demands  heighten,  the 
regional  system  has  moved  forward  to  meet 
its  new  responsibilities. 

Its  organizational  origins  are  found  in 
the  Commercial  Bureau  of  the  American  Re- 
publics, set  up  in  1890  and  committed  to  as- 
sure cooperation  in  trade  and  commerce.  In 
its  next  phase,  the  system  was  highlighted 
by  a  series  of  international  conferences 
where  legal  concepts  on  nonintervention  and 
the  equality  of  states  were  the  paramount 
considerations.  In  1948,  it  was  restructured 
as  an  Organization  of  American  States,  and 
as  such  has  been  heavily  committed  since 
the  Act  of  Bogota  In  1960  and  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  embodied  In  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este  In  1961,  to  foster  social  and 
economic  development,  within  a  regional 
framework. 

It  has  created  a  number  of  institutions  that 
have  demonstrated  a  capacity  for  growth  and 
action. 

One  of  the  oldest  Is  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization,  established  as  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau  In  1902.  Prom  a 
tiny  staS  that  could  do  little  more  than  con- 
sult with  governments  about  health  problems 
it  has  become  a  powerful  instrument  for 
action  and  Is  now  pressing  campaigns  of 
disease  eradication — malaria,  TB,  yellow 
fever — on  a  wide  front  in  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

One  of  the  newest  Institutions  is  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  established  in 
1960,  which  has  become  a  principal  financing 
Institution  of  the  Alliance.  Its  performance 
has  been  such  that  the  VS.  Government  has 
entrusted  to  It  the  administration  of  the 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  financed  with 
appropriations  by  the  UJS.  Congress  of  $525 
million. 

Newest  of  all  is  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mittee on  the  Alliance  for  Progress — CIAP — 
created  to  execute  and  coordinate  the  hemi- 
spheric program  as  a  truly  multilateral  and 
self-help  effort. 

Tliere  are  those  who  say  the  Alliance  char- 
ter is  meaningless  because  it  Is  not  an  Inter- 
national treaty  ratified  by  the  parliaments  of 
the  participating  nations.  CIAP's  chairman 
points  out  that  the  principal  oommitments 
of  the  charter  are  by  the  governments  of  the 
participating  nations  to  their  own  peoples. 
Indeed,   Sanz  de  Santamaria  said  recently. 


"the  Alliance  charter  represents  so  towering 
a  moral  commitment  that  the  govemznents 
are  obliged  to  act  as  If  it  were  a  treaty  and 
to  go  forward  with  the  reforms  that  the 
charter  calls  for." 

P*urther,  the  system  has  created  significant 
instruments  for  insuring  regional  peace  and 
secvirity.  Foremost  is  the  Rio  Treaty  of  Recip- 
rocal Assistance,  signed  In  1947,  under  which 
decisions  can  be  taken  by  ft  two-thirds  vote, 
legally  binding  all  governments,  to  assist 
states  which  are  the  victims  of  armed  attack, 
or  other  types  of  aggressicn.  or  to  deal  with 
situations  which  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
peace.  In  the  last  15  years,  the  Rio  Treaty 
has  been  applied  13  times. 

The  most  dramatic  instaiice  on  record  was 
the  Impressive  reaction  of  the  system  at  the 
time  of  the  confrontation  between  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Russia,  as  a  resvilt 
of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  It  was  under  an 
OAS  collective  action  that  the  United  States 
established  the  "quarantine"  of  Cuba,  with 
the  collaboration  of  other  OAS  members. 

The  Inter-American  Peace  Committee,  an- 
other instrumentality  of  the  system,  created 
by  a  resolution  of  a  meeting  of  foreign  min- 
isters, has  dealt  with  17  Intrahemisphere 
conflicts  or  situations  of  international 
tension. 

More  recently,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
United  States-Panamanian  dispute,  the 
Committee  provided  for  a  "cooling  off"  period 
where  friendly  mediation  was  able  to  reduce 
the  tension. 

In  the  crucial  field  of  human  rights,  let  ua 
not  forget  that  the  American  E>eclaratlon  of 
the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man,  adopted  at 
the  Bogota  Conference  in  1948,  was  the  first 
International  declaration  of  its  kind.  An 
Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  was  set  up,  before  which  individuals 
may  exercise  the  right  of  petition  and  In 
spite  of  many  limitations  in  its  statute.  It 
has  done  pioneering  work  in  this  vital  field 
of  human  betterment  and  personal  dignity. 

Through  its  fellowship  program,  and  the 
Impetus  given  to  educational  planning  and 
human  resources  development,  through  a 
host  of  activities  In  the  field  of  humanities, 
through  its  encouragement  of  exchanges  In 
the  area  of  science  and  technology,  the  inter- 
American  system  is  promoting  cultural 
understanding  on  a  peoples-to-peoples  ai>- 
proach.  way  beyond  the  sphere  of  inter- 
governmental contacts. 

A  regional  system  however  does  not  have 
the  ready  made  answers  to  all  issues  affect- 
ing its  sphere  of  activity,  any  more  than  a 
global  system.  It  is  naive  to  expect  more  of 
international  organizations  than  what  the 
governments  and  peoples  are  ready  to  con- 
cede. 

Regional  conferences  caai  become  fonuns 
for  nationalistic  propaganda  or  legal  nega- 
tivism, whose  roots  are  in  Ingrained  national 
traditions,  not  easily  done  away  with.  They 
can,  on  the  other  hand,  l>oldly  tackle  basic 
economic  and  social  Ills,  as  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Economic  and  Social  Council  did  at 
Punta  del  Este  in  1961.  because  the  will  of 
governments  and  peoples  has  been  galvan- 
ized. 

A  Special  Inter-American  Conference  has 
been  convoked  and  will  meet  in  Rio  in  May 
of  this  year.  It  is  hoped  that  the  system 
will  be  strengthened  as  a  result  of  its  delib- 
erations. Bearing  in  mind  the  experience 
gained  in  the  last  decade  and  the  growing 
hemispheric  consensus  regarding  the  role  the 
Organization  should  play,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, Dr.  Jose  A.  Mora,  ha«  put  forth  a  pro- 
gram of  nine  points,  which  chart  a  dynamic 
course  for  the  future.  Among  its  sugges- 
tions, the  program  includes  closer  political 
contacts  at  the  Ministerial  level  through  the 
holding  of  an  annual  meeting  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs;  the  broadening  of  the 
sphere  of  action  of  the  Council  of  tlie  Orga- 
nization; the  strengthening  of  both  tlie  In- 
ter-American Peace  CommJtee  and  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Human  Rights;  the 
need   for   Insuring   the  effective   exercise   of 


representative  democracy;  closer  cooperation 
with  parliamentfi  and  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations; the  agrlciiltural  and  industrial 
use  of  international  rivers  and  the  promo- 
tion of  Latin  American  Integration. 

The  belief  In  International  cooperation  is 
an  underlying  commitment  of  the  collective 
mind  of  otir  times.  As  Gtmnar  Myrdjil.  the 
brilliant  Swedish  sociologist  has  obsened, 
"The  main  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
Intergovernmental  organizations  generally 
svu^ve,  even  through  the  most  disappoint- 
ing periods,  is  undoubtedly  that  people,  at 
bottom,  behind  the  facade  of  nationalistic 
attitudes,  do  believe  In,  and  do  desire,  inter- 
national cooperation." 

In  the  Americas  there  are  obvious  pitfalls 
and  frustrations  and  there  is  always  the  cen- 
trifugal urge  towards  rejection  If  not  disso- 
lution of  the  system,  stemming  from  the 
many  complexities  of  the  area  and  the  un- 
even levels  of  economic,  social  and  consti- 
tutional development. 

Latin  America,  for  Instance,  is  now  being 
tempted  with  the  attraction  of  a  third 
world  with  a  special  allnement  that  would 
short  circuit  Its  own  regional  system.  It  Is 
argued  that  the  pattern  of  world  trade  re- 
quires this  allnement.  It  is  stressed  that 
this  Is  the  most  convenient  way  to  assure 
Latin  America's  economic  Independence. 

Important  as  trade  relationships  may  be 
to  Latin  American  economic  growth.  Impor- 
tant as  cooperation  and  contact  with  other 
areas  may  be  in  other  fields  of  human  effort 
and  activity,  they  cannot  supplant  the  part- 
nership created  by  the  regional.  Western 
Hemisphere  experience. 

Latin  America  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  also  by  history, 
by  culture,  by  religion,  by  mores  and  tradi- 
tions, by  the  roots  of  its  social  philosophies 
and  the  thrust  of  its  Institutional  develop- 
ments, very  much  a  part  of  the  Western 
World.  It  may  be  highly  individualistic  rind 
complex,  what  with  its  point  and  counter- 
point of  Indian,  African  and  Iberian  ethnic 
and  cultural  components.  But  it  is  not  a 
miscellaneous  third  world,  nor  a  mare.n.i! 
and  chaotic  appendix  to  contemporary  his- 
tory. 

For  the  regional  experience  has  also  to  do 
with  a  set  of  purposes  and  conditions,  deeply 
rooted  In  the  historic  past:  the  concept  oJ 
the  hemisphere  as  a  land  of  imlimited  op- 
portunities; the  belief  that  this  was  a  region 
committed  to  the  growth  of  human  freedom 
and  the  assertion  of  human  rights  and  repre- 
sentative democracy:  the  conviction  that  in 
spite  of  their  differences  and  cultural  diver- 
sities, somehow  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  have  a  future  together.  These  were 
Ideals  echoed  by  the  North  American  Henry 
Clay,  the  Central  American  Jos6  Cecil  lo  del 
Valle,  the  South  American  Domingo  P.  Sar- 
miento  and  many  others.  But  they  were 
also  expressed  in  the  eloquent  contemp<  r.i.ry 
prose  of  John  P.  Kennedy  which  galvanized 
Latin  American  opinion.  They  are  not  relics 
of  the  past;  they  are  pointers  to  the  future. 
They  constitute  our  hemispheric  birthrishts, 
and  the  cornerstones  of  our  regional  efforts. 
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Address  by  the  Chief  Jnstice  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Brandeis  University 
Dinner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 

OF   N£W   TOKK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  21, 1965 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  on  June  8,  1965,  Jacob  A 
Goldfarb,  a  widely  known  businessman, 


and  a  trustee  of  Brandeis  University, 
was  honored  in  New  York  City  on  the 
occasion  of  his  70th  birthday.  In  his 
honor,  friends  of  Mr.  Goldfarb  raised 
more  than  $1  million  for  Brandeis. 

It  was  a  memorable  occasion.  Mr. 
Goldfarb  received  the  first  Brandeis 
Medal  for  Distinguished  Service  to 
Higher  Education.  The  guest  speaker 
was  Earl  Warren,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

In  his  remarks  of  acceptance  of  the 
Brandeis  Medal,  Mr.  Goldfarb  movingly 
traced  his  own  rise  to  prominence.  He 
sketched  the  development,  in  a  few 
years,  of  a  new  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation— Brandeis  University — to  the  first 
rank  among  our  colleges  and  universities, 
and  in  substantial  measure  he  credited 
this  to  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Abram  L. 
Sachar,  the  president  of  Brandeis. 

At  the  birthday  dinner  Mr.  Goldfarb 
told  his  friends  that: 

The  world  is  faced  with  conflicting  ideolo- 
gies and  threats  of  nuclear  destruction.  Ed- 
ucation Is  the  bulwark  of  tolerance  and 
understanding.  It  Is  the  means  by  which 
world  peace  will  ultimately  be  assured. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  wise  words. 
Wise,  too,  are  the  words  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  the  text  of  whose  speech  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
.\DDRESS  Delivered  by  Earl  W.-vrren,   Chief 

Justice    op   the    United    States,    at   thk 

Brandeis  Universitt   Dinner,   New  York 

Cn-T,  June  8,   1965 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  tonight 
with  such  an  impressively  large  number  of 
those  who  are  close  to  Brandeis  University. 
I  have  the  privileged  feeling  of  being  al- 
lowed to  participate  in  a  family  gathering. 
I  am  sure  that  this  is  Just  such  an  occa- 
sion. In  one  capacity  or  another  each  of  you 
is  here  either  as  a  member  of  the  Brandeis 
University  family  or  as  a  close  family  friend. 

And  what  more  intimate  or  pleasant  fam- 
ily function  can  there  be  than  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  birthday?  I  understand  that  this 
occasion  marks  the  70th  birthday  of 
Jacob  Goldfarb,  who  has  meant  so  much  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  Brandeis 
University.  I  tender  him  my  warmest  coa- 
eratulations.  So  often  observances  of  this 
sort  seem  to  be  reserved  for  those  who  are 
euphemistically  called  "elder  statesmen."  It 
is,  therefore,  especially  gratifying  that  to- 
night we  can  give  recognition  to  one  who  has 
liopefully  so  many  more  years  of  fruitful  and 
dedicated  service  ahead  of  him  that  he  can 
properly  be  termed  a  "j'ounger  statesman." 
It  is  in  that  capacity  that  I  salute  him  and 
wish  him  well  for  years  to  come. 

Most  great  educational  Institutions  have 
5. ad  a  long  period  of  incubation  and  develop- 
;nent  before  achieving  any  appreciable  aca- 
cieniic  stature.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
rounded  in  the  12th  century  as  was  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  from  which  the  Sorbonne 
•merged  as  a  great  locus  of  learning  in 
France.  Some  of  the  famous  Italian  univer- 
sities are  of  still  older  origin.  Elsewhere, 
.'it  Uppsala,  Leiden,  and  In  many  other 
places,  venerable  universities  have  had  cen- 
xuries  of  experience  and  tradition  behind 
Tliem. 
In  .America,  we  have  not  had  the  luxury 

■:  time  in  the  development  of  our  Instltu- 
■;ons.    Yet  our  cultiu-al.  political,  and  spirit- 

:  il  heritage  has  been  such  as  to  enable  us 
■o  achieve  success  in  many  areas,  not  the 
-east  of  which  is  education.  Progress  In  edu- 
cation has  been  facilitated  by  the  recognition 


from  the  earliest  period  of  our  development 
of  its  Importance  to  the  fullness  ot  the  Uvea 
of  our  people  and  to  the  fulfillment  of  our 
national  destiny.  As  the  Court  over  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  preside  said  in  Broton  ▼. 
Board  of  Education.  347  U.S.  483,  493,  "Today, 
education  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
function  of  State  and  local  governments." 
We  have  also  had  from  the  very  beginnings 
of  our  history  a  firm  tradition  of  private 
education.  Many  of  our  oldest  places  of 
learning  began  as  denominational  Institu- 
tions. Of  these  there  were  In  turn  many 
which  over  the  years  lost  their  sectarian 
character  completely  or  in  part.  The  recog- 
nition of  the  lmpc«-tance  of  education  in 
American  life  has  been  manifested  In  many 
ways.  One  early  and  eloquent  expression  of 
this  feeling  occurred  when  the  members  of 
the  Continental  Congress  in  1787  as  part  of 
the  great  charter  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  stated:  "Religion,  mo- 
rality, and  knowledge,  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happmess  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged." 

As  I  have  indicated,  we  have  had  to  make 
progress  in  education  as  well  as  in  other 
fields  within  a  much  shorter  time  than  has 
been  the  case  in  European  countries.  It  is 
nevertheless  true  that  It  has  taken  a  great 
many  years  in  this  country  for  colleges  and 
universities  in  general  to  realize  excellence. 
Harvard  \vas  established  In  1636  and  Yale  was 
founded  in  1701.  Other  respected  American 
educational  institutions  trace  their  lineage 
back  more  than  a  centtiry  and  a  half.  It 
must  be  observed,  moreover,  that  age  itself 
has  aided  m.any  of  our  older  colleges  and 
universities  to  prosper.  These  respected  in- 
stitutions have  often  flourished  and  been 
sustained  by  the  very  traditions  which 
brought  them  greatness.  This  is  lllvistrated 
by  a  storj' — an  apocryphal  one,  I  under- 
stand— which  is  told  about  a  visit  which 
President  Lowell  of  Harvard  made  to  Presi- 
dent Taft  at  the  White  House.  Someone  had 
made  inquiry  as  to  Lowell's  whereabouts. 
He  was  told:  "President  Lowell  is  in  Wash- 
ington visiting  Mr.  Taft." 

It  is  usually  a  substantial  p>eriod  before  the 
scholarly  world  Is  willing  to  concede  that  an 
institution  has  achieved  that  degree  of  wis- 
dom, maturity,  and  accomplishment  that  add 
up  to  greatness.  For  quality  usually  takes  a 
long  time  to  develop.  The  thought  was 
nicely  expressed  by  &  well-known  education 
editor  when  he  related  this  Incident:  "A 
visitor  to  Oxford,  admiring  the  lawns,  asked 
the  grounds  keeper  how  he  managed  to  attain 
such  perfection.  'It's  easy,  sir,'  said  the 
man.  "You  plant  your  best  seed  and  wait 
500  years."  "  In  the  usual  case  we  would  all 
have  to  agree  with  the  editor's  conclusion 
that  "high-quality  universities,  like  the  grass 
on  their  campuses,  take  time  to  grow"  The 
story  I  have  Just  related  may  be  familiar  to 
some  of  you  because  it  appeared  in  an  ac- 
count of  what  has  proved  to  be  the  happy 
and  r.-'ther  dramatic  exception  that  proves 
the  rule.  This  account  concerned  what  the 
author  referred  to  as  "an  educational 
phenomenon."  The  reference,  of  course,  was 
to  Brandeis  University. 

In  the  relatively  few  years  that  Brandeis 
has  been  in  existence  It  has  attained  a  posi- 
tion of  eminence  and  respect  In  the  academic 
world  that  it  has  taken  other  institutions 
many  generations  to  achieve. 

Brandeis,  which  has  been  functioning  less 
than  17  years,  now  has  an  academic  body 
close  to  2,000  alert  students.  Most  of  its 
undergraduates  come  from  the  top  of  their 
high  school  groups. 

I  am  mindful  tli-at  mo.st  of  you  are  already 
familiar  with  the  details  of  that  progress. 
But  there  are  times — esp)eclally  at  family 
birthday  parties — when  we  are  warranted  in 
both  glowing  and  crowing.  Tonight  we  can 
glow  with  pride  at  what  has  taken  place  in 
Waltham  and  we  can  crow  (Just  a  bit)  in  the 
process. 


Having  satisfied  these  normal  impulses, 
however,  we  must  acknowledge  a  more  seri- 
ous purpose  In  the  process  of  stocktaking. 
All  this  did  not  just  happen.  How,  then,  did 
It  come  about?  I  should  like  to  give  you 
my  impressions  of  some  of  the  reasons  for 
Brandeis'  success.  Two  preliminary  observa- 
tloDs  are  In  order.  In  the  first  place.  It  must 
be  realized  that  none  of  the  reasons  for  the 
success  of  the  university  can  be  compart- 
mentalized or  viewed  In  Isolatlcm  from  other 
considerations.  It  is  only  from  the  com- 
posite of  many  different  t&cUyn  that  one  can 
fully  comprehend  what  has  really  occurred 
at  Brandeis.  Secondly,  I  am  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  although  In  years  Brandeis  Is  still 
a  fiedgllng.  careful  and  painstaking  planning 
preceded  its  founding  In  1948.  In  fact,  what 
has  been  characterized  as  the  BrandelB  idea 
goes  back  more  than  75  year*.  It  was  then. 
In  the  words  of  one  observer,  that  the  Idea 
began  "within  the  American  Jewish  com- 
munity to  create  a  school  reflective  of  the 
American  Judaic  character  with  its  reverence 
for  learning— rooted  In  social  Justice,  Uberal 
in  outlook,  and  receptive  to  the  intellectual 
and  cultural  stirrings  of  the  community." 
So  we  must  acknowledge  that  long  before 
Brandeis  op>ened  its  doors  there  was  painstak- 
ing thought  and  planning  for  Its  establish- 
ment and  future  development.  We  must  ba 
equally  mindful  that  the  same  sort  of  careful 
attention  to  its  needs  by  the  trustees,  an  in- 
creasing family  of  «-iiimni  by  a  dedicated 
faculty  and  by  students  wholeheartedly  com- 
mitted to  its  basic  philosophy  has  maintained 
the  Brandeis  idea  as  a  dynamic  and  viable 
academic  concept. 

I  referred  to  the  desire  to  create  a  "school 
reflective  of  the  Judaic  character  and  Its 
reverence  for  learning."  This,  I  believe,  is 
one  of  i;he  most  significant  eocplanatlosiB  of 
the  Brandeis  greatness.  Those  who  founded 
the  university  believed  in  the  traditional 
values  of  Judaism.  I  am  sure  that  they 
deeply  felt  the  need  for  mn.intA<ning  a  place 
where  those  values  could  be  nurtured  and 
sustained  and  where  they  could  be  mecming- 
fully  transmitted  to  young  and  receptive 
minds.  The  founders  of  Brandeis  envisioned 
a  place  of  learning  which  would  be  deeply 
rooted  in  the  moral,  ethical,  and  religious 
traditions  of  the  Jewish  people,  traditions 
which  go  back  to  the  very  beginnings  of 
recorded  history. 

But  however  Important  hs«  been  the  reli- 
gious tradition  at  Brandeis,  It  Is  In  no  sense 
a  parochial  institution.  One  of  the  condi- 
tions Imposed  when  the  property  of  the  old 
Middlesex  College  in  Waltham  was  conveyed 
to  Brandeis  was  that  the  new  school  follow 
the  convictions  of  the  founder  of  Middlesex 
that  no  form  of  religious  or  racial  discrimi- 
nation be  practiced  there.  I  am  siue  that 
no  condition  could  have  been  more  accept- 
able or  could  have  been  more  readily  reflec- 
tive of  the  founders'  own  principles  and  out- 
look. T^vo  dramatic  Illustrations  come  to 
mind  as  to  how  this  objective  of  equality 
and  understanding  has  been  realized  at 
Brandeis.  To  me  there  is  no  more  thrUllng 
sight  on  any  university  campus,  and  I  have 
visited  a  great  many  In  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  than  that  of  the  three  houses  of  work- 
shlp  which  stand  side  by  side  on  the  Bran- 
dels  campus,  one  each  for  the  Catholic,  Pro- 
testant, and  Jewish  faiths.  Each  has  its  own 
chaplain;  each  is  attended  by  its  own  wor- 
shipers. As  Dr.  Sachar  so  nicely  expressed 
it.  "On  this  plaza  there  is  no  majority  host." 
These  beautifully  modern  structures  sym- 
bolize the  respect  at  Brandeis  for  individual 
convictions.  They  are  symbolic  of  our 
pluralistic  society.  They  stand  as  enduring 
and  sacred  monuments  against  movements 
of  hatred,  nurturing  division  and  misunder- 
standing, which  all  too  recently  have  again 
shocked  our  national  conscience. 

Another  symbol,  one  of  far  more  modest 
proportions  but  of  scarcely  less  significance, 
further  Illustrates  the  spirit  of  equality  and 
understanding  which  permeates  the  atmos- 
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phere  of  the  University.  I  refer  to  a  rather 
unprepossessing  paper,  the  application  for 
admission  to  Brandeis.  Nowhere  does  this 
form  contain  a  space  for  a  racial  or  religious 
designation  with  the  result  that  roughly  a 
quarter  of  those  who  attend  Brandeis  are 
not  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Representatives  of 
many  different  races,  nations,  and  religions 
may  be  seen  on  its  campus  at  all  times. 
Indeed,  about  7  years  ago  Brandeis  began  a 
unique  and  wonderful  international  scholas- 
tic program  under  a  permanent  grant — the 
Wien  International  Scholarship  Program — 
which  brought  to  the  University  60  students 
from  35  different  countries.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  observe  on  the  Brandeis  campus 
a  colorful  Indian  sari  or  a  majestically  flow- 
ing African  tobe,  contrasting  with  the  more 
pedestrian,  garden -variety  of  dungarees  or 
slacks  not  Infrequently  worn  by  American 
students;  nor  is  it  unusual  to  hear  Arabic, 
Japanese,  and  countless  other  foreign  lan- 
guages around  the  campus  and  in  the  dormi- 
tories and  halls. 

Freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  speech 
are  given  the  fullest  expression  at  Brandeis. 
In  fact,  the  school  might  well  be  termed  a 
working  laboratory  of  democracy.  A  daily 
Implementation  is  given  on  its  campus  and 
In  Its  publications  to  those  Immortal  words 
of  Justice  Brandeis  himself: 

"Those  who  won  our  independence  believed 
that  the  final  end  of  the  State  was  to  make 
men  free  to  develop  their  faculties;  and  that 
In  lt«  government  the  deliberative  forces 
should  prevail  over  the  arbitrary.  They 
valued  liberty  both  as  an  end  and  as  a  means. 
They  believed  liberty  to  be  the  secret  of  hap- 
piness and  courage  to  be  the  secret  of  liberty. 
They  believed  that  freedom  to  think  as  you 
will  and  to  speak  as  you  think  are  means  in- 
dispensable to  the  discovery  and  spread  of 
political  truth:  that  without  free  speech  and 
assembly  discussion  would  be  futile;  that 
with  them,  discussion  affords  ordinarily  ade- 
quate protection  against  the  dissemination  of 
noxious  doctrine:  that  the  greatest  menace 
to  freedom  is  an  inert  people;  that  public 
discussion  is  a  political  duty;  and  that  this 
should  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
American  Government." 

"Tlie  only  bias  at  Brandeis,"  it  has  been 
noted,  "is  a  strong  (bias)  in  favor  of  scholar- 
Bhip."  And  this  brings  me  to  still  another 
facet  of  the  university  which  accounts  for  its 
impressive  position  today.  Pervading  the 
campus  is  a  sense  of  serious  purpose  which 
belies  what  used  to  be  the  conventional  no- 
tions about  the  fecklessness  of  college  life. 
In  this  connection,  however.  I  believe  that 
one  must  take  note  of  the  increasing  sense 
of  purposefulness  that  has  manifested  itself 
among  our  young  people  generally  since  the 
Second  World  War.  There  is  now  a  greater 
awareness  among  students  of  the  importance 
of  a  good  education.  Too  many  have  realized 
often  too  late  in  their  lives  how  difficult  it  is 
to  progress  In  the  modern  world  without  the 
benefits  of  a  sound  education.  But  at 
Brandeis  this  feeling  of  purposefulness  is 
perhaps  keener  and  more  deeply  embedded 
than  often  is  the  case  elsewhere. 

Another  important  aspect  of  Brandeis' 
academic  personiility  is  its  vitality,  its  will- 
ingness to  experiment,  its  eagerness  to  make 
new  departures.  The  university  is  anything 
but  conformist.  Rather  than  allowing  its 
newness  to  Impede  development,  Brandeis 
has  put  it  to  work;  you  might  say  that  it 
has  exploited  its  own  youthfulness.  As  Dr. 
Sachar  has  put  it:  "Brandeis,  the  school  of 
a  prophetic  people,  had  to  be  the  institu- 
tion of  social  Justice,  of  an  intellectual  in- 
tensity integrated  within  a  dynamic,  chang- 
ing world.  Since  we  had  no  traditions  [at 
Brandeis  1.  change  would  be  our  tradition. 
The  idea  was  not  to  nurse  our  newness  but 
to  capitalize  on  it." 

To  me  one  of  the  most  impressive  facets 
cf  the  university's  striking  out  in  new  di- 
rections  is   the   Lasker   Fellowship   Program 


in  Civil  Liberties  and  Civil  Rights.  Another 
is  the  Graduate  School  for  Advanced  Studies 
in  Social  Welfare,  which  prepares  doctoral 
candidates  for  leadership  In  such  signiflcant 
areas  as  social  work,  International  social  wel- 
fare, urban  development,  and  mental  health. 
How  all  this  would  have  delighted  Justice 
Brandeis  himself.     It  was  he  who  wrote: 

"To  secure  social  advance  we  must  regard 
the  field  of  sociology  and  social  legislation 
as  a  field  for  discovery  and  invention.  Re- 
search is  necessary,  as  in  the  field  of  science 
and  invention,  as  in  the  field  of  mechanical 
and  other  arts." 

And  It  was  he  who  wrote  the  following 
words,  which  I  venture  to  say  are  even  more 
valid  today  than  they  were  in  Brandeis" 
time; 

"When  men  begin  to  think  as  hard,  as 
intensely,  about  their  social  problems  as  they 
have  thought  about  automobiles,  airplanes, 
and  wireless  telegrapliy.  nothing  will  be 
socially  Impossible.  Many  things  which  have 
seemed  inevitable  w^ill  be  seen  to  liave  been 
quite  unnecessary." 

Brandeis  University  has  been  doing  inten- 
sive work  in  social  problems.  Its  great  tal- 
ents and  resources  could  be  put  to  no 
worthier  purpose. 

The  university  has  expanded  appreciably 
since  its  first  year  when  it  had  107  students 
and  13  faculty.  But  it  still  can  be  termed  a 
small  Institution,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  is  no  disposition  to  let  It  grow  out  of 
bounds.  The  ratio  of  faculty  to  students  is 
about  1  to  8,  wlxlch  can  be  matched  by  few 
other  institutions.  The  intimate  contact 
which  is  thus  m.ode  possible  between  teacher 
and  student  is  a  truly  enrichitiE;  educational 
force.  It  Is  one  which  those  in  our  larger 
institutions  often  never  experience.  The 
small  size  of  the  university  also  permits  in- 
teraction between  the  undergraduate  college 
and  the  graduate  and  profcstional  schools. 
This  side  of  the  university  would  also  have 
greatly  pleased  the  Justice.  His  views  on 
the  evils  of  bigness  are  well  Icnown.  He  also 
felt  keenly  that  personal  contact  is  wJiat 
makes  life  truly  meaningful.  Judge 
Learned  Hand  eloquently  expressed  the 
Brandeis  point  of  •view  in  words  which  seem 
equally  descriptive  of  the  philosopliy  of  the 
institution  which  bears  his  n^rae.  As  Judge 
Hand  put  it: 

"Brandeis  believed  that  thefe  could  be  no 
true  community  save  that  built  upon  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  each  with  each; 
by  that  alone  could  cliaracter  and  ability  be 
rightly  gaged;  without  that  neighborly  af- 
fection which  would  result,  no  faith  could 
be  nourished,  charitable  or  other.  Only  so 
could  the  latent  richness  which  lurks  in  all 
of  us  come  to  flower.  As  the  social  group 
grows  too  large  for  mutual  contact  and  ap- 
praisal, life  quickly  begins  to  lose  its  flavor 
and  its  significance.  Among  multitudes 
relations  must  become  stiOid.'vrdized;  to 
standardize  is  to  generalize,  and  to  gener- 
alize Is  to  ignore  all  those  autbentic  features 
which  mark,  and  wliicii  indeed  alone  create, 
an  individual." 

The  foregoing  excerpt  luErically  leads  to  still 
another  reason  why  the  university  has 
achieved  Its  present  stature:  it  iias  iseen  true 
to  the  standiirds  of  excellence  and  to  the 
integrity  of  the  man  after  whom  it  was 
named.  For  Louis  Dembitz  Bti^ndeis  was  in- 
deed an  exemplary  individual.  It  is  nice  to 
reflect  that  thougii  he  has  gone  t-o  the  great 
beyond  the  rich  legacy  of  his  thinking  re- 
mains very  much  a  prtn  of  otir  lives.  It 
survives  in  the  moniuncntal  opinions  which 
he  wrote  t>oth  for  the  majority  and  in  dis- 
sent while  he  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  And  it  survives  in  the  tmiverslty 
which  bears  his  name  and  which  has  laeen 
true  to  the  ideals  for  which  he  stood.  For 
Brandeis'  life  was  the  distillation  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages.  His  was  the  \-lsion  of  a 
prophet.  He  searched  the  psiBt  for  its  wis- 
dom   and    tlie    futiu-e    for    its   promise.      He 


combined  the  two  in  a  way  which  made  for 
the  Ideal  of  American  life.  By  being  true 
to  the  great  spirit,  Brandeis  University  ha/ 
been  able  to  compress  Into  a  few  short  years 
what  has  often  not  been  accomplished  in 
centuries. 

So  tonight  it  can  be  said  that  Brandei- 
University  Is  old  In  the  sense  that  it  incor- 
porates the  enduring  ideas  of  the  past.  It  i^ 
young  In  the  sense  that  It  Is  attuned  to  tht 
problems  and  needs  of  today.  There  abound 
at  the  university  a  great  vision  for  oiu'  future 
Brandeis,  I  am  confident.  Is  determined  that 
this  country  will  In  all  respects  be  worthy 
of  the  leadership  which  destiny  has  thrus; 
up>on  us.  And  you.  Its  friends,  must  bt 
happy  tonight  In  its  accomplishments  "be- 
cause vou  have  made  it  what  it  is. 


Address  Delivered  bjr  Hon.  Joseph  W. 
Barr,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, at  the  Commencement  Exercises 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   MASSACHtrSETTS 
-IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  21,  1965 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  o:. 
June  9,  1965,  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Barr,  Ur.- 
der  SecretaiT  of  the  Treasury,  delivered 
at  the  commencement  exercises  of  tl.c 
Coast  Guard  Academy  at  New  Londor. 
Conn.,  a  significant  address  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  U.S,  Coast  Guard,  and 
its  outstanding  services  and  record  in  our 
countiT's  history. 

In  my  remarks.  I  am  pleased  to  ir.- 
clude  the  address  delivered  by  Under 
Secretary  Ban-: 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  B\r.r 
Under  Secretary  of  the  TREASrRv.  at  Go.^:  - 
mencement  exercises  of  the  coast  gvai  l 
Academy,  New  London,  Conn. 

Admiral  Roland,  Admiral  Smith,  membe: 
of  the  class  of  1965,  distinguished  gues: 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Secretary  Fowler  h  ^ 
aslced  me  to  express  to  you  his  very  deep  re- 
gret that  he  cannot  Join  you  today  on  tlj  - 
Important  occasion  in  the  lives  of  you  youi.: 
men  who  will  shortly  receive  your  commr  - 
sions  as  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  T;.-' 
Secretary  had  looked  forward  eagerly  to  ):•  - 
ing  here  today,  but  unfortunately  had  i" 
forego  that  pleasiu-e  in  order  to  testify  l^i  - 
fore  the  Congress  on  recommendations  f  r 
the  first  major  revision  of  oior  coinage  sy  - 
tem  since  1792 — when  the  first  Coast  Gu.i:  : 
fleet  was  still  being  built.  Tlie  Secretary 
has  asked  me  to  appear  in  his  absence  a:  i 
to  convey  to  each  and  every  member  <■' 
the  class  of  1965  his  very  warmest  congr.,  .;- 
latlons  and  best  wishes. 

I  am  particularly  delighted  that  the  Sec- 
retary asked  me  to  come  here  today,  for  I 
have  had  a  particularly  warm  and  close  .i--^- 
sociation  with  the  Coast  Guard — an  associ.  - 
tlon  that  dates  back  to  the  spring  of  194? 
when,  as  a  young  and  rather  green  nav..; 
lieutenant,  I  was  sliipped  to  Bizerte  Harbor 
In  Africa  to  take  command  of  a  subchas<T. 
My  qualifications  consisted  of  the  usual  w;ir- 
time  training  of  3  montlis  at  Miami  Beat  h 
and  a  background  as  a  boating  enthusia.' 
But  while  I  could  get  by  on  most  maneuver  . 
I  had  had  no  experience  at  all  In  the  ex- 
tremely tricky  business  of  landing  a  era:: 
alongside  a  dock. 

Thus,  it  was  that,  when  I  took  conunand 
of  my  subchaser,  a  compassionate  lieutenant 


commander  In  the  Coast  Guard  took  6  hours 
of  his  valuable  time  to  teach  me  how  to 
bring  a  craft  In  alongside  a  dock — and  In 
general  to  give  m.e  the  benefit  of  his  extraor- 
dinary seagoing  sklU  and  knowledge.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  a  wartime  association 
with  the  Coast  Guard  that  extended  through 
the  landings  at  Salerno,  Anzio,  Elba,  and 
southern  France.  On  the  basis  of  that  ex- 
perience I  have  long  been  convinced  that 
coastgtiardsmen  are  the  greatest  sailors  in 
the  world. 

To  that  conviction,  my  years  in  the 
Treasury  Department  have  added  a  profotmd 
respect  and  admiration,  not  only  for  the  sea- 
going prowess  of  the  men  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
but  for  their  extraordinary  dedication  and 
performance  in  carrying  out  their  high  mis- 
sion— the  mission  of  service  to  their  coun- 
try and  to  humanity. 

Let  me  illustrate:  Every  spring,  as  you  may 
know,  the  national  administration  begins  an 
intensive  review  of  every  Government  pro- 
jjram  m  every  Government  department  and 
agency — a  review  to  set  the  stage  for  shap- 
ing tlie  budget  to  t>e  presented  the  following 
January.  This  spring.  President  Johnson 
emphasized  that  this  review  must  not  simply 
be  an  exercise  In  numbers,  but  must  reach 
into  the  realities  t>ehind  those  numbers — 
must  deal  not  simply  in  allocating  different 
amounts  of  money  for  different  progranis.  biit 
in  a  searching  analysis  of  prot^rams  in  order 
to  distinguish  between  those  of  greater  and 
tliose  of  lesser  priority.  In  accordance  with 
the  President's  directive,  Budj^et  Director 
Gordon  requested  that  the  Treasury — alons; 
with  all  other  Government  departments  and 
agencies — review  and  report  on  all  of  its 
programs  in  terms  of  priorities. 

I  know  of  no  better  wny  to  characterize 
the  value  and  Importance  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  mission  than  simply  to  cite  the  list 
of  priorities  which  It  set  up  m  response  to 
Budget  Director  Gordon's  request. 

Let  me  simply  list  those  priorities :  through 
its  search  and  rescue  op>erations  the  Coast 
Guard  performs  its  first  and  highest  mis- 
si'.on — its  mission  of  saving  lives  and  protect- 
iitg  property.  At  the  second  level  of  priority. 
Its  programs  for  aids  to  navigation,  for  law 
enforcement,  and  for  merchant  marine  safety 
serve — although  not  as  directly  or  totally — 
the  same  high  goal  of  saving  lives  and  pro- 
tecting property  while  at  the  sanie  time  they 
help  promote  the  growth  and  security  of  our 
Nation's  economy.  The  iccbreaking  opera- 
tions of  the  Coast  Guard  benefit  tlie  national 
economy — and  thus  accomplish  its  mission 
on  the  third  order  of  priority — by  keeping 
open  tlie  vital  flow  of  commerce  In  ovu-  ports 
and  waterways  throughout  the  winter 
months.  At  the  fourth  level  of  priority,  the 
military  readiness  and  reserve  training  pro- 
grams help  strengthen  the  security  of  our 
Nation.  And  at  the  fifth  level  of  priority  the 
Coast  Guard,  through  its  oceaaiography  and 
o.her  programs,  helps  to  advance  the  cause 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  ultimately  to 
strengthen  otu-  national  economy  and  our 
:.;itional  security. 

These,  then,  are  the  programs  and  the  pur- 
pc^ses  of  the  Coast  Guard.  There  are  no 
higher  purposes,  for  these  are  the  pvirposes 
of  liumanlty  and  peace.  And  there  are  not 
:nany  programs  that  serve  such  high  purposes 
.0  effectively  as  these. 

So  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  intense  pride 
that  I  see  reflected  in  the  faces  of  you  young 
men  of  the  class  of  1965.  For  it  is  pride  in 
the  high  aiid  humane  mission  of  your  serv- 
ice— pride  in  the  tradition  of  surpassing  ex- 
v'ollence  and  courage  in  the  performance  of 
".hat  miFslon  that  has  characterized  the  men 
'f  the  Coast  Guard  since  its  very  inception — 
.uid  pride  In  yourselves  and  in  the  accom- 
plishments that  lie  aliead  for  you  and  yo\u" 
.-ervice. 

As  you  meet  the  challenges  ahead  of  you, 
you  will  have  the  advantage  not  only  of  a 
.  plendid  tradition,  of  superb  training,  of 
knowing  that  you  serve  such  high  goals — 


but  the  advantage  also  of  being  an  officer 
in  one  of  the  most  modem  services  In  the 
world. 

Already  our  shipyards  are  at  work  building 
new  classes  of  Coast  Guard  ships  to  augment 
the  Coast  Guard  fleet  In  the  decades  ahead. 
New  aircraft.  stUl  In  the  experimental  stages. 
will  add  new  capability  to  search  and  rescue 
and  other  operations.  Those  marvelous  elec- 
tronic computers  which  can  be  one  of  man- 
kind's greatest  servants  wlU  play  a  revolu- 
tionary new  role  In  Coast  Guard  planning, 
and  your  research  In  the  marine  sciences  will 
contribute  even  more  significantly  than  it  al- 
ready does  to  our  understanding  of  the  age- 
old  secrets  of  the  sea. 

Coast  Guard  enforcement  of  conservation 
laws  designed  to  protect  our  valuable  ma- 
rine resources  will  be  crucial  to  a  world 
which  seeks  new  sources  of  high-quality 
protein.  In  the  vital  area  of  aids  to  naviga- 
tion. Coast  Guard  engineers  are  working  hard 
to  adapt  the  power  of  the  atom  to  the  opera- 
tion of  lighthouses,  buoys,  and  other  hu- 
mane navigational  needs. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  Coast 
Guards  capacity  to  adapt  the  wizardy  of 
modern  electronics  to  the  humane  uses  of 
searcli  and  rescue  Is  its  Automated  Merchant 
Vessel  Reporting  program,  known  as 
AMV'ER — the  voluntary  position-reporting 
program,  open  to  vessels  of  any  nation  which 
furnishes  search  and  rescue  operations  with 
accurate  and  instant  information  on  the 
position  and  characteristics  of  any  vessel 
which  ch'joses  to  participate.  Since  its  In- 
ception in  1958,  more  than  8,000  vessels  of  aU 
nationalities  have  participated  In  this  pro- 
gram. It  has  proven  so  successftil  that  in 
the  near  future  it  will  be  extended  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Paclflc  coast.  In  this  in- 
stance as  in  so  many  others,  the  Coast 
Guard's  willingness  to  help  aU  In  perU  at  sea 
transcends  politics  and  national  boundaries. 

Through  its  Icebreaking,  through  its  mer- 
chant marine  safety,  and  other  operations, 
the  Coast  Guard  plays  a  key  part  In  the 
maintenance  of  our  merchant  fleet — ^and 
thus  helps  the  Nation  meet  one  of  Its  most 
serious  national  challeiiges,  the  deficits  in 
its  balance  of  paj'ments. 

We  have  underway,  as  you  know,  a  com- 
prehcnsi\e  program  to  wipe  out  tiiose  defi- 
cits— and  no  part  of  that  program  is  more 
vital  to  the  ciurent,  as  weU  as  long  run, 
strength  of  ouir  balance  of  payments  than 
otu:  trade  position.  We  are  fortunate  that 
our  trade  position  is  far  and  away  the 
strongest  in  the  world.  But  we  must  con- 
tinue to  maintain  that  strength,  and  to 
increase  it  in  every  way  possible.  In  that 
task,  the  American  merchant  marine  plays 
a  prominent,  even  a  crucial,  role — and  so 
does  the  Coast  Guard  in  helping  our  mer- 
chane  marine. 

These,  then,  are  but  a  few  of  the  ch.il- 
lenges  and  opportunities  that  will  confront 
you  young  men  In  the  years  ahead — as  you 
serve  yotur  country  and  your  fellowman. 
Many  of  you  will  continue  to  further  yotu- 
education  In  your  fields  of  specialization. 
For  the  Coast  Guard  needs — its  mission  de- 
mands— officers  of  the  highest  competence, 
and  thus  its  assigns  many  of  its  young  men 
to  outstanding  graduate  schools  around  the 
country  as  well  as  gives  them  every  incen- 
tive throughout  their  careers  to  keep  abreast 
of  new  advances  In  their  fields.  As  your 
service  continuues  to  move  Into  the  more 
complex  world  of  tomorrow.  Its  need  for  new 
ideas  and  fresh  approaches  wiU  become  more 
and  more  urgent — and  for  these  it  must  look 
to  men  such  as  yourselves. 

In  a  few  moments  you  young  men  of  the 
class  of  1965  will  raise  your  right  hands  to 
take  the  oath  of  a  Coast  Guard  oflScer.  You 
will  become  part  of  a  most  distinguished 
service.  Into  your  hands  will  be  entrusted 
the  high  traditions  established  by  genera- 
tions of  brave  men  before  you.  I  know  you 
will  bring  new  honor  to  those  traditions. 


To  all  of  you.  I  extend — on  my  own  behalf, 
and  on  behalf  of  Secretary  Fowler — our 
warmest  congratulations  and  oiu-  earnest 
hope  that  you  have  long  and  successful  ca- 
reers In  the  service  of  your  Nation  and  ot 
humanity.     Godspeed — and  good  sailing. 


Proposed  Repeal  of  Section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  21,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Gaffney  Ledger,  of  Gaffney,  S.C^  car- 
ried an  excellent  editorial  in  its  June  11, 
1965.  edition.  This  editorial,  entitled 
"What  Are  the  Bosses  Afraid  Of?"  con- 
tains some  very  thought  provoking  and 
well  reasoned  comments  concerning  the 
proposed  repeal  of  section  14b  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  This  editorial  merits 
the  attention  of  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  for  that  reason  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wh.\t  Are  the  Bosses  Afraid  Of? 

Wliat  are  the  luiion  bosses  aXrald  of? 

Why  do  they  have  to  have  compulsory 
uiiion  memt>ership  and  with  it,  the  dues  of 
every  worker  in  a  plant  or  in  a  bUBlneas? 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  In  calling 
for  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  erf  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  said  he  did  so  "wltlx  tbe  hope 
of  reducing  conflicts  In  our  national  labor 
policy  that  for  several  years  have  divided 
Americans  in  various  States." 

We  believe  it  is  a  sad  day  for  the  people  of 
Cherokee  County  and  for  South  CaroUnlans 
and  other  Americans  when  the  powerftil  force 
of  the  Federal  Government  Is  turned  loose 
in  behalf  of  the  labor  bosses.  When  the  labor 
chlefs  can  speak  through  the  President  to 
tell  the  American  people  they  miut  Join  a 
union  to  hold  a  job,  it  presents  a  kind  of 
force  that  should  be  shouted  down  by  free- 
dom-loving Americans  everywhere. 

An  American  should  have  the  right  to 
join  a  union. 

He  should  •  ve  the  right  not  to  Join  a 
■union.  The  labor  bosses  groan  because 
their  unions  are  not  so  powerful  In  the 
right-to-work  States.  In  these  States  tlie 
worker  has  a  right  to  join^-or  not  to  Join 
a  union — as  he  sees  fit. 

If  President  Johnson  Is  successful  In  his 
goal  to  repeal  the  law.  the  workers  lose  their 
right.  Union  bosses  will  win  another 
round  in  their  quest  to  dominate  the  political 
and  economic  life  In  the  United  States. 

Nineteen  States,  including  South  Caro- 
lina will  see  further  dimunatlon  of  their 
powers  in  favor  of  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies. 

Another  St.ate  where  workers  will  lose 
their  civil  right  is  President  Johnson's  home 
State  of  Texas.  As  a  Member  of  the  House 
when  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  passed  April 
17.  1947,  Johnson  voted  for  passage.  There 
was  no  separate  vote  then  on  section  14(b) ; 
it  was  one  of  the  "key  featxires  of  the  act. 

On  June  20,  1947,  Johnson  voted  to  over- 
ride President  Harry  S.  Truman's  veto.  John- 
son was  in  the  Senate  when  that  body  voted 
down  an  attempt  to  strip  section  14(b)  from 
the  law.    That  was  June  30,  1949.    Johnsoa 
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•voted  with   the   majority  to  retain  section 
14(b) .    Now  he  wants  to  repeal  it. 

We  think  President  Johnson's  call  for  re- 
peal of  the  right-to-work  section  Is  strictly 
political,  to  make  good  on  a  1964  campaign 
promise  to  big  labor.  Congress  should  txirn 
it  down — vote  the  way  Johnson  himself  vot- 
ed when  he  was  a  legislator. 


Memorial  Day  Massacre  and  Tragic  Story 
of  Hilding  Anderson,  for  Whom  New 
Union  Hall  of  Steelworkers  Is  Named 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  7,  1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  publications  always  warmly 
welcomed  and  read  in  my  ofiBce  is  65 
News,  which  is  published  monthly  by 
Hilding  Anderson  Local  65  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  and 
dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  south- 
eastern Chicago  steelworkers. 

Local  65  is  housed  in  the  magnificent 
new  union  hall  at  9350  South  Chicago 
Avenue  In  the  district  that  I  have  the 
honor  to  I'epresent.  The  hall  is  named 
for  Hilding  Anderson,  and  here  is  the 
dramatic  and  tragic  story  of  the  reason 
for  the  naming  of  the  hall  as  told  in  the 
May  1965  edition  of  65  News: 

Lest  We  Foeget — A  Tribute  to  10  Mfn 
(By  Ed  Sadlowski) 

Who  was  Hilding  Anderson?  Where  did  he 
work?  Why  is  local  65's  new  union  hall 
named  after  him?  These  are  a  few  of  the 
questions  asked  by  members  of  our  union 
and  the  visiting  public  when  they  see  the 
name  Hilding  Anderson  in  front  of  our  hall. 

Hilding  Anderson  was  a  young  man  of  29 
in  the  year  1937.  He  had  come  to  this  coun- 
try from  his  native  Sweden  only  a  few  short 
years  before,  with  the  hopes  of  improving 
his  way  of  life. 

Upon  starting  to  work  as  a  rigger  in  tlie 
96-inch  plate  mill  and  the  44-lnch  slab  mill. 
Hilding  soon  learned  of  the  disadvantages  of 
not  having  a  strong  labor  union  to  represent 
himself  and  his  fellow  employees.  He  had 
seen  the  type  of  representation  employees 
received  under  the  employees  representation 
plan  more  accurately  called  company-union- 
ism. It  wa.^n't  long  before  Hilding  became  a 
member  of  the  old  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Iron.  Steel  &  Tin  Workers. 

The  spring  of  1936  brought  with  it  the  in- 
ception of  tl-..'  Steel  Workers  Organizing 
Committee.  CIO.  Hilding  like  thousands  of 
his  fellow  workers  signed  with  SWOC  In 
hopes  of  a  new  way  of  life  for  all  steelworkers. 

Tliey  knew  what  they  were  up  against. 
An  Industry  with  power,  wealth,  and  might, 
which  had  relentlessly  fought  unionism 
through  the  years.  They  remembered  or 
were  told  of  Homestead.  1892.  The  steel 
strikes  of  1909  and  1919.  Martial  law. 
Tear  gas.  Company  goons.  Beatings. 
Shootlne.    Pinkertons  and  killings. 

But  still  they  Joined,  knowing  that  to  re- 
main in  the  serfdom  state  they  were  In  would 
only  bring  more  abuses  from  the  Industry. 
They  were  tired  of  being  forced  to  work  10- 
or  i2-hour  day.  A  7-day  week  with  no 
overtime  premiimis.  No  vacations,  no  holi- 
days, no  insurance,  no  pensions,  no  grievance 
procedure,  no  safety,  and  substandard  wages. 


Benefits  like  these  were  just  dreams  to 
steelworkers  like  Hilding  Anderson,  before 
the  union. 

People  would  have  said,  you  were  crazy  in 
1936  if  you  spoke  of  13  weeks  vncation,  paid 
up  Insurance,  shift  differentials.  Jury  pay, 
seven  paid  holidays,  SUB,  and  the  right  to 
be  treated  like  human  beings. 

So  when  in  March  of  1936  the  most  power- 
ful adversary  of  organized  labor.  United 
States  Steel,  recognized  the  SWOC-CIO  as 
the  sole  bargaining  agent  for  its  employees, 
most  people  thought  that  the  rest  of  the  in- 
dustry would  follow  suit. 

Unfortunately  this  wasn't  the  case.  In- 
stead of  obeying  the  law  of  the  land  and 
"bargaining  collectively"  with  BWOC,  Little 
Steel  made  up  of  Republic,  Bethlehem.  In- 
land, and  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube,  formed 
an  tmholy  alliance  and  declared  war  against 
the  CIO. 

That  year,  Tom  Girdler,  head  of  Republic 
Steel  Co.  declared  "Regardless  if  every  man 
at  Republic  Joins  the  union,  we  are  not  going 
to  recognize  it.  We  are  not  foing  to  sign 
any  contract.  We  will  shut  and  board  the 
mills  up  before  we  will  sign  with  the  CIO. 
I'll  pick  apples  before  I  recogniae  the  union." 
Little  Steel  employed  spies  who  shadowed 
union  organizers;  it's  police  attacked  and 
beat  employees  at  will.  It's  superintendents 
and  foremen  threatened,  laid  off,  and  dis- 
charged employees  for  union  activities. 

This  Is  what  the  pioneer  unionnien  in 
the  steel  mills  wore  up  against  when  they 
tried  to  build  an  organization  for  themselves 
in  the  spring  of  1937. 

This  is  what  Little  Steel  employees  had 
to  face  and  overcome  to  establish  their 
American  rights  to  be  treated  like  liuman 
beings. 

From  March  until  May  of  1937  th«  Steel 
Workers  Organizing  Committee  under  the 
leadership  of  Philip  Murray  tried  everything 
imaginable  to  secure  a  contract  from  Little 
Steel  through  peaceful  collective  bargaining 
btit  the  corporations  making  up  Little  Steel 
remained  firm  in  their  stand  oi  not  recog- 
nizing the  union.  | 

Tills  type  of  attitude  un  tlte  part  of  the 
corporations  set  the  stage  for  tt  strike  being 
called  against  Republic.  Inland.  Bethlehem, 
and  Youngstown  Sheet  &   Tiibe. 

On  May  26  the  strike  involvinsr  78.000 
steelworkers  began.  It  stretched  over  7 
States — at  the  mills  of  Republic.  Inland,  and 
Youngstown  but  later  it  spread  to  the 
Johnstown,  Pa.  plant  of  Bethlehem  affecting 
12,000  more  workers. 

The  strike  was  but  a  few  days  old  when 
a  meeting  was  called  for  Memorial  Day  for 
all  area  steelworkers  to  assemble  at  Sam's 
Place  at  113th  and  Greenbay  Avenue  which 
was  then  being  used  as  strike  headquarters 
by  employees  of  Republic  Steel's  South  Chi- 
cago plant. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  inform 
the  strikers  and  other  steelworkers  of  any 
progress  that  had  been  made  with  the  com- 
panies and  also  to  secure  their  rights  of 
peaceful  picketing. 

Hilding  Anderson,  being:  thd  sjood  up.ion- 
man  he  was.  and  knowing  thftt  in  order  to 
raise  his  standard  of  livir.i?.  he  in  turn 
wotjld  have  to  help  others  raise  theirs,  joined 
the  strikers  at  the  meeting  at  Sam's  Place. 
Over  a  thousand  strikers,  their  families 
and  friends,  gathered  at  Sam's  Place  that 
bright  Sunday  afternoon.  There  was  a  holi- 
day spirit  over  the  crowd  and  It  was  de- 
cided that  they  would  parade  peacefully 
across  the  prairie  to  the  gatee  of  Republic 
Steel  then  located  at  117th  a»d  Burley. 

Led  by  two  bearers  of  American  flags,  men. 
women,  and  children  began  their  peaceful 
march  to  the  gates  of  the  plant 

As  they  approached  the  street  bordering 
the  plant,  they  encountered  over  200  Chi- 
cago policemen  with  drawn  clubs  and  hands 
on  revolvers.     Spokesmen    tot   the   strikers 


talked  with  the  police  for  a  few  minutes. 
The  peaceful  paraders  were  then  command- 
ed in  the  name  of  the  law  to  disperse.  A 
moment  later,  at  some  signal  from  the  po- 
lice captains,  the  lines  of  police  advanced 
upon  the  crowd.  The  marchers  turned,  and 
many  began  to  walk,  some  to  run.  back 
across  the  prairie.  The  police  fired  in  volley 
pointblank  at  the  backs  of  the  people.  They 
then  moved  In  to  finish  their  fiendish  task 
with  their  clubs.  Seven  were  killed  and 
over  ninety  wounded.  With  three  of  the  in- 
jured dying  later  from  wounds  they  had  re- 
ceived, bringing  a  total  of  10  peaceful 
marchers  dead  on  a  now  not-so-bright  Sun- 
day afternoon. 

Hilding  Anderson  was  one  of  the  three 
men  who  later  died  from  wounds  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  Chicago  police.  He 
died  for  the  rights  he  had  thought  every 
American  possessed  when  he  came  to  thi- 
country,  the  right  to  be  free  and  to  be 
treated  as  hvunan  beings. 

Those  who  died  for  these  same  rights  with 
Hilding  Anderson  were: 

Kenneth  Reed,  age  23,  of  3920  Deal  Stree; 
Indiana  Harbor,  Ind. 

Leo  Francisco,  age  17.  10012  Commerci,;". 
Avenue.  Chicago. 

Sam  Popovlch,  age  50,  3604  Deador  Street 
Indiana  Harbor,  Ind. 

Earl  Handley,  age  37,  3307  Michigan  Ave- 
nue. Indiana  Harbor,  Ind. 

Joe  Rothmund,  age  48,  2857  Belmont  Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

Alfred  Causey,  age  43,  7050  Arizona  .\ve- 
nue,  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind. 

Lee  Tlsdale,  age  50,  5624  South  State 
Street.  Chicago. 

Otis  Jones,  age  33,  13211  Buffalo  Avenue 
Chicago. 

Anthony  Tagliori,  age  26,  615  East  74!l: 
Street,  Chicago. 

To  these  men  who  shall  walk  the  picket 
lines  forever,  and  to  the  hundreds  of  other 
martyrs  in  labor  history  like  them,  we  dedi- 
cPte   this   paper. 

AS  told  by  eyfwxtnesses 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  further  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  excei'pts  from 
statements  of  steelworkers  "who  wer: 
there"  on  May  30,  1937,  as  printed  in  th^ 
May  1965  issue  of  65  News: 

Gust  Yuratovac  first  president  of  Loc..: 
1033.  Republic  Steel:  "Tom  Girdler.  chair- 
man of  Republic  Steel  Co.  at  that  time,  sa.; 
he  wotild  rather  go  to  his  farm  and  pi  ■; 
apples  than  recognize  the  imion.  The  stee: 
workers  gave  their  lives  and  hundreds  wer^ 
wounded  for  life  so  that  they  could  have  t 
real  union  and  make  it  easier  for  the  younger 
steelworkers.  Tom  Girdler  did  not  go  to  ti:c' 
farm  to  pick  his  apples.  Instead  he  picki-. 
up  his  pen  and  wrote  to  the  stockhotde- 
thit  now  was  the  time  to  sign  with  the  S'fc:- 
workers  Union. 

"Sunday,  May  30.  1937.  the  date  of  the 
Memorial  Day  massacre,  was  a  nice  suni-y 
day.  What  did  happen  is  difficult  to  b«-Ue' 
could  happen  in  the  United  States.   •    •    • 

•There  were  two  strikers  carrying  Amerl- 
cun  flags  who  were  clubbed  and  the  fl  -  = 
were  thrown  to  the  ground  after  beu.  : 
clubbed  by  the  police.  Seconds  after  that  ^i'.'- 
hell  bro'Ke  loose.  There  were  10  marcher' 
killed.  All  were  shot  in  the  back.  .Mx>ut  7'» 
were  wounded  or  injured." 

Xavler   "Sailor"    Smykowskl.    president    ■ 
1033.  Republic  Steel  Co.:  "In  a  moment  ti  • 
peaceful    prairie    had    become    a    battlefle' 
Great    clouds    of    tear    gas    filled    the    a; 
Women  screamed  as  they  saw  their  husbam: 
struck    down    by    pKjIicemen's    bullets    aiv: 
clubs.     Bloody     bodies     were     scattered     ;-.;' 
around. 

"In  man's  fight  for  freedom  and  dignity 
the  names  of  the  10  men  who  died  in  tin 
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Memorial  Day  massacre  of  1937  will  always 
be  remembered  with  most  solemn  reverance." 

John  Sargent,  president  of  local  1010,  In- 
land Steel  Co.:  "I  was  there  •  •  •  when  we 
arrive  at  South  Chicago,  there's  a  big  field 
in  front  of  the  Republic  gates,  and  It's 
rapidly  filling  with  men,  women,  and 
kids.  •  •  •  We  pick  up  our  banners,  signs, 
and  flags  and  start  walking  up  the  field. 
.\bout  100  feet  in  front  of  the  gates  there's 
a  solid  line  of  Chicago  cops  •  •  •  suddenly, 
zing,  zing!  •  •  •  on  the  roof  of  the  mill 
are  a  bunch  of  company  guards  with  rifies, 
taking  potshots  at  the  crowd  below,  like 
•^hooting  fish  in  the  barrel.  People  begin  to 
fall.     Panic  seizes  the  crowd." 

Joseph  Germano.  director,  district  31: 
••  •  •  The  Chicago  police  force — aided  and 
condoned  by  the  company — wracked  a  ter- 
rible and  bloody  massacre  that  will  never  be 
forgotten  in  the  history  of  our  union.  The 
steelworkers  were  slaughtered  by  gunfire  and 
among  them  was  Hilding  Anderson  of  local 
union  65.  •   •   • 

"It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  on  Memorial 
Day,  1965,  we  pause,  reflect,  and  pay  tribute 
to  men  like  Hilding  Anderson  who  gave  his 
life  for  the  benefits  and  privileges  we  enjoy. 
Local  65  and  Its  membership  In  the  best 
tradition  of  the  labor  movement  rightfully 
pay  tribute  in  their  recognition  of  their 
martjrr  member,  Hilding  Anderson." 

Joe  Cook,  first  president,  local  union  1029 : 
'Steelworkers  paid  very  dearly  to  establish 
our  union.  Steelworkers  at  Republic  Steel 
in  South  Chicago  died,  as  did  steelworkers  In 
Ohio.  •  •  • 

"Women  screamed  as  they  watched  men 
being  shot  and  beaten  senseless  by  police- 
.'nen.  Wounded  men  were  loaded  Into 
patrol  wagons  like  cattle  and  hauled  away 
to  Jail,  Instead  of  being  taken  to  hospital 
:  or  medical  attention. 

"In  man's  fight  for  freedom  and  dignity, 
let's  not  forget  Hilding  Anderson  and  the 
nine  other  steelworkers  who  gave  their  lives 
.^o  the  union  movement  could  be  more  firmly 
established.  It  was  their  fond  hof)e  that  a 
good  strong  union  would  emerge  from  this 
tragic  incident, 

"It  has  been  through  blood,  sweat,  tears, 
and  deaths  of  the  early  organizers  otur  pres- 
ent day  steelworkers  are  reaping  a  harvest 
of  benefits.  An  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude 
:s  owed  the  early  organizers.  The  responsi- 
Dility  for  continued  improvement  now  rests 
with  the  yoting  steelworkers  of  today.  Count 
your  many  blessings  and  pray  th'-ir  deaths 
;i.ive  not  been  In  vain." 

George  A.  Patterson,  first  president  of  local 

"iS:    "Twenty-eight  years  have  passed  since 

liat  eventful  day  at  Republic  Steel  in  south 

Chicago    near    Hegewisch.      What    are    my 

houghts  today? 

"A  prayer  for  the  dead,  a  thought  for 
"  tiose  stUl  living  who  miss  their  dear  departed 
■  nes.  otir  martyred  steelworkers.  What  was 
.mined  from  that  awful  day? 

■Tlie  right  to  picket.  The  right  to  have  a 
'  nlon.  The  right  to  have  a  signed  contract. 
The  right  to  have  representation  at  meetings 
■'.ith  the  steel  companies.  The  right  to  bar- 
:ain  collectively  on  wages,  hours,  and  work- 
ing conditions.  The  right  to  pay  your  union 
:iies  for  services  rendered.  The  right  to  look 
■.  the  union  contract.  The  right  to  say 
-  'Hiethlng  about  this  contract.  The  right  to 
■  >nsider  It  a  soiuid  piece  of  Insurance,  cover- 
;:'.g  sick  pay,  vacations  and  above  all  the 
riuht  to  attend  union  meetings  and  be 
;  v.ird.     If  you  have  thoughts  that  you  feel 

lotild  be  expressed  concerning  yotir  work. 
■ 'litics  or  pleasure,  if  you  are  of  a  negative 

iture  you  have  the  right  to  express  Ideas 
■■)otit  things  you  are  displeased  with. 

"A  few  of  the  10  men  who  died  I  knew  or 

•.V  personally  that  day.    Others  I  remember 

om  the  newsreel. 

"From  South  Works  our  own  Hilding 
■■•■■iderson  worked  near  and  around  the  rigger 

op.     His  friends  were  the  riggers  and  he 


was  a  leader  among  them.  Union  lam  came 
second  nature  to  him.  Fresh  from  the  old 
country,  he  wasjusuaUy  in  the  forefront.  It 
was  no  accident  that  HUding  was  In  the  front 
lines  that  day.  His  eyes  laughing  and 
Swedish  accent  sounding  sweet  in  the  sunlit 
air,  he  was  leading  his  men  on  the  picket  line, 
little  dreaming  that  loaded  guns  would  be 
used  to  kill.  This  was  the  land  of  freedom 
he  believed. 

"Young  Leo  Francisco,  a  stripling  of  16 
years,  raised  in  the  community  and  just  about 
to  begin  work  in  the  mills.  Dark  eyed  and 
virile,  proud  of  life  and  what  lay  ahead  of 
him.  He  grew  up  in  the  shadow  of  the 
mills,  in  the  shade  of  Republic  Steel,  and 
was  cut  down  in  the  flower  of  his  youth. 

"Lee  Teasdale.  an  older  man,  who  struggled 
for  a  short  while  with  his  wounds,  then 
passed  on.  A  true  representative  of  his  peo- 
ple, 

"Adieu  good  friends.  Farewell  to  the  other 
seven.     You  are  gone  but  not  forgotten. 

"Today  stand  mighty  union  halls  and  In 
those  halls  the  work  continues  that  you 
helped  start.  People  of  the  mills,  union 
men,  of  steel  have  made  many  accomplish- 
ments, racked  up  records  that  you  would  be 
proud  of,  and  still  roll  out  steel  and  break 
records  every  week.  Tonnage  soars  and  soars. 
Proudly  we  say  this  is  paid  at  union  wage 
scales.  Sadly  we  have  to  admit,  it  is  done 
by  fewer  men  under  a  method  called  auto- 
mation. The  steel  mills  grow  larger  and 
the  profits  increase  more  than  ever.  More 
and  more  money  is  needed  for  expansion  but 
if  It  were  not  for  the  union  you  helped  to 
start  and  the  fact  that  we  have  something  to 
say,  we  would  not  get  our  share  of  return  but 
would  still  be  waiting  for  the  handout  we 
used  to  get  30  years  ago. 

"You  have  not  died  In  vain.  Today  we  see 
others  marching,  martyrs  dying  for  the  right 
to  vote — the  right  to  end  discrimination — 
the  right  for  freedom.  It  is  a  shame  when 
we  hear  some  disgruntled  member  say  he 
won't  attend  a  meeting  or  will  drop  out  of 
the  union  because  he  does  not  get  all  he 
wants.  Can't  he  remember  your  sacrifice? 
How  much  distances  we  have  traveled  since 
your  day.    I  say  very  much,  thanks  to  you." 


Veterans'  Legislation 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF   WASHINOTOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  14,  1965 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
join  today  in  support  of  the  six  veterans' 
bills  on  the  Consent  Calendar  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  after  weeks  of  careful  and 
thoughtful  consideration.  At  this  time 
I  should  like  to  compliment  Chairman 
Teague  for  the  leadership  he  has  given 
during  his  years  In  Congress  to  legisla- 
tive matters  concerning  all  phases  of 
veterans'  legislation. 

I  had  the  great  privilege  of  serving  for 
a  short  time  on  Chairman  Teagub's  com- 
mittee, and  a  member  cannot  help  but 
be  impressed  there  by  his  disposition  to 
our  veterans  and  his  conscientious  ■work 
on  their  behalf. 

A  grateful  nation  has  built  our  unique 
system  of  veteran  benefits,  and  these  bills 
on  our  calendar  today  strengthen  and  im- 
prove this  benefit  system  which  recog- 
nizes the  magnificent  service  our  men  and 


women  have  given  this  Nation,  No  one 
needs  more  the  additional  benefits  today 
than  the  children  of  those  men  who  lost 
their  lives  for  our  coimtry. 

In  HJl.  206  and  HH.  208  there  is  a 
recognition  of  improved  vocational  re- 
habilitation training  allowances,  which 
are  long  overdue.  Again,  on  all  these 
bills  it  is  a  privilege  to  give  support  and 
to  again  thank  the  committee  for  their 
recognition  of  our  veteran  needs. 


Where  the  Gag  Is 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   U-LINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  21,  1965 

Mr.  MitHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  dated 
June  14.  1965,  states  very  clearly  the 
problem  the  liberal  teach-in  groups  are 
having.  I  certainly  hope  that  these 
groups  closely  consider  the  p>osslble  ad- 
verse effects  their  activity  has  had  on 
those  who  will  determine  in  Red  China 
whether  or  not  we  mean  what  we  say  as 
a  Nation.  The  results  that  liberals  seek 
might  be  further  away  due  to  the  pub- 
licity they  have  received.  The  above- 
mentioned  editorial  follows: 
Where  the  Gag  Is 

Of  all  the  rabid  criticism  which  is  being 
expressed  about  oior  foreign  policy  In  Viet- 
nam nothing  is  quite  as  wUd  as  the  clmrge 
that  democratic  debate  is  t>elng  gagged. 

It  is  difficult  to  recall  a  time  in  recent 
years  when  so  much  currency  has  been  given 
to  the  opinions  of  a  limited  number  of  critics. 
Far  from  being  gagged,  these  critics  have 
found  the  facilities  of  national  network  teie- 
Tision  turned  over  to  them  and  they  have 
seen  their  views  published  far  and  wide. 

Yet  screams  are  nvade  that  discussion  is 
being  ciutailed,  that  the  press  Isnt  fair,  that 
Americans  don't  know  what  Is  going  on. 

The  truth  Is  that  most  Americans  do  know 
what  is  going  on  and  they  have  quit  lis- 
tening to  the  critics  V>ecause  they  have  failed 
to  hear  anything  from  them  which  makes 
much  sense  beyond  the  simple  premise  that 
there  is  a  problem  in  Vietnam.  That  premise 
is  hardly  worth  debating.  * 

It  Is  utterly  sophomoric  to  think  that  say- 
ing something  long  enough  and  loud  enough 
makes  it  any  more  sensible  than  It  was  the 
first  time  it  was  said.  Yet  the  effort  is  being 
made. 

We  have  no  desire  to  foreclose  discussion 
of  otu-  foreign  policy  In  Vietnam  nor  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  but  we  can  appreciate  the 
desire  of  the  Johnson  administration,  which 
is  trying  to  ptirsue  a  hardened  line  toward 
Communist  expansionism,  to  counteract  the 
possibUity  that  the  repetition  of  the  soft 
line  put  forth  by  a  few  critics  may  gain  wider 
acceptance.  It  is  normal  for  a  leader  with 
his  mind  made  up  to  want  to  carry  out  his 
design  with  as  little  criticism  as  possible. 

Foreign  policy  is  the  domain  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  United  States  and  while  some  citizens 
may  disagree  with  his  decisions,  it  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  the  decisions  must  be 
made  by  the  President.  All  of  the  picketing 
and  the  petitioning  is  of  little  value  unless 
it  manages  to  change  the  President's  mind. 

It  Is  our  feeling  that  the  heat  which  is 
being  generated  by  a  number  of  professors 
and  students  who  cannot  even  agree  with 
themselves  Is  going  for  naught,  because  they 
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have  failed  to  find  any  significant  support 
from  political  leaders  of  either  party  or  from 
the  public  In  general. 

There  is  in  this  protest  movement  a  num- 
ber of  professors  who  consider  themselves  to 
be  liberals  with  a  primary  interest  in  seeing 
Ideas  of  International  cooperation  furthered 
to  the  point  that  the  peoples  of  the  earth  can 
live  In  peace  and  prosper  together,  and  this 
Is  an  aim  which  most  Americans,  liberal  or 
not.  endorse. 

The  problem,  of  course,  lies  in  mapping 
the  correct  route  to  this  achievement.  The 
Johnson  administration  and  every  adminis- 
tration since  World  War  II  has  felt  that  it  is 
essential  to  stop  first  Russian  and  now  Chi- 
nese Communist  designs  to  expand  their  to- 
talitarian systems.  In  this,  they  have  not 
been  completely  successful,  but  the  effort 
continues  because  nothing  significant  has 
taken  place  to  Indicate  that  Communist  prin- 
ciple of  conquest — it  parades  under  the  title 
of  "National  Liberation" — bas  changed. 

No  one  likes  to  see  the  rising  toll  of  Amer- 
ican lives  In  Vietnam,  but  It  seems  to  us — 
even  if  it  doesn't  to  a  few  noisy  college  pro- 
fessors and  students — that  the  lessons  of  re- 
cent history  indicate  that  firmer  stand 
against  Pacist  Italy,  Hitler  Germany,  and 
imperial  Japan  might  have  avoided  the 
grand-scale  bloodletting  which  we  call 
World  War  n. 

We  think  the  majority  of  our  college  pro- 
fessors— and  hopefully  their  better  educated 
proteges — know  their  history  well  enough 
to  realize  that  their  rabid  colleagues  are 
spewing  out  a  more  sizable  dose  of  emotion 
than  fact,  and  consequently  they  aren't 
bothering  to  Jump  Into  a  debate  on  those 
terms. 

We  feel  that  we  have  to  speak  out  so  that 
the  Impression  is  not  left  that  our  lack  of 
attention  to  their  remarks  is  an  Indication 
of  our  approval  or  an  effort  to  suppress  dis- 
cussion of  their  opinion. 

In  this  country  anyone  can  express  an 
opinion,  and  at  this '  point  the  professors 
-  who  feel  their  viewpoints  are  being  ignored 
are  suffering  simply  from  the  pangs  which 
come  from  pursuing  a  theme  which  has 
simply  been  rejected  by  their  listeners. 

There  is  no  gag  in  anybody's  mouth,  but 
there  are  an  awful  lot  of  people  who  are 
looking  «ux>und  for  cotton  to  stick  In  their 
cars. 


The  Merit  System :  Another  Maginot  Line 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  21, 1965 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  most  stimulating  and  challenging 
speech  delivered  recently  in  Washington 
by  the  Executive  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Warren  B. 
Irons. 

It  happens  that  Mr.  Irons  was  honored 
with  the  1965  Stockberger  Award  of  the 
Society  for  Personnel  Administration. 
He  accepted  the  award  and  addressed  the 
organization  at  a  meeting  held  June  4 
In  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel. 

In  reading  the  text  of  Mr.  Irons'  re- 
marks I  am  impressed  by  the  argument 
he  makes  for  some  new  flexibility  in  the 
merit  system.  He  likens  this  system,  de- 
signed to  insulate  the  Federal  service 
from  political  pressures,  to  the  famous 
maginot  line  of  France.    And  he  sug- 


gests it  is  time  we  recc^nized  there  are 
differences  which  ought  to  be  reflected  in 
the  hiring  of  laborers  as  opposed  to  top- 
level  CJovemment  executives. 

I  believe  Mr.  Irons  has  some  excellent 
answers  to  those  who  might  argue  that 
more  flexible  procedures  would  load  up 
the  Federal  service  with  personal  cronies 
and  political  hacks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection,  I  in- 
sert Mr.  Irons'  address  at  this  point  in 
the  Appendix : 

Acceptance   Remarks   by   Warden   B.   Irojts, 
Executive    Ddiector,    U.S.    Civil    Servxce 
Commission,   on   Receipt   op  the   Stock- 
berger Award  for  1965  From  the  Society 
fob   Personnel    Administr.\tion,    at    the 
Statler-Hilton     Hotel    in     Washincton, 
D.C.,  AT  Noon  on  Friday,  Jink  4.  1965 
I  am  most  grateful  that  you  selected  me  as 
the  1965  recipient  of  the  Stockberger  Award. 
A  tradition  has  been  established  over  the 
p&st  few  years  that  the  recipient  of  this  high 
honor    is    allowed    to    make    an    acceptance 
speech.    I  am  grateful  for  that  tradition  also. 
When  I  leave  this  room,  however,  some  of 
you  may  say:  "There  goes  an  alarmist."    For 
the  message  I  want  to  leave  with  you  is  that 
it  Is  high  time  we  asked  oiirselves  if  perhaps 
we  who  are  handling  the  Government's  per- 
sonnel  business   arent   operating  behind   a 
Maginot  line  that  we  ourselvei  have  erected 
or  at  least  reinforced. 

Specifically,  I  want  to  question  seriously 
the  concepts  we  are  following  with  regard  to 
recruiting,  appointing,  and  assigning  people 
in  the  career  service.  A  manager  needs  the 
right  man  at  the  right  time  to  accomplish  his 
mission.    Are  we  delivering? 

For  a  good  many  years  I  have  lived  with, 
read  about,  discussed,  enforced,  and  admin- 
istered the  merit  system  as  it  \»as  spelled  out 
In  the  Civil  Service  Act  of  188S.  and  supple- 
mented very  substantially  by  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  of  1944. 

As  conditions  have  changed  over  the  years, 
we  have  taken  timely — and  what  we  thought 
was  remedial — action  In  the  form  of  Execu- 
tive orders,  rules,  regulations,  and  practices, 
that  we  felt  were  necessary  to  permit  a  man- 
ager to  operate  effectively.  Always,  we  have 
provided  the  change  within  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  those  two  venerable  laws. 

Whatever  remedy  we  have  provided  has 
been  compatible  with  those  two  laws  and 
with  the  way  they  define  the  concept  of 
merit.  In  other  words,  we  have  defended  a 
fortress  that,  through  tradition  and  heritage, 
has  assumed  an  aura  of  sanctity. 

Today  some  of  you  may  think  that  I  am 
committing  sacrilege  when  I  question,  as 
I  am  about  to  do,  the  application  in  the  Fed- 
eral service  of  such  hallowed  principles  as 
open  competitive  examining,  stability,  and 
tenure,  on  a  uniform  basis. 
'\My  fear  Is  that  we  in  the  personnel  busi- 
ness, in  worshiping  these  concepts  have 
painted  ourselves  Into  a  corner. 

I  fear  that  without  realizing  fully  what  we 
were  getting  into,  we  have — like  the  well-in- 
tentioned people  of  France  between  World 
Wars  I  and  n — erected  a  bulwark  that  was 
fine  for  the  last  campaign,  but  is  not  quite 
adequate  for  the  next  campaign. 

In  worshiping  open  competitive  exanriin- 
ing,  we  have  somehow  slept  through  the 
realization  that  in  the  Federal  service  today 
we  have  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  occupa- 
tions, ranging  in  pay  from  the  $1.25-an-hour 
summer  trainee  at  one  end  of  the  scale  to  the 
$25.000-a-year  executive  at  the  other  end. 

We  have  somehow  permitted  our  vision  to 
be  obscured  if  we  will  think  the  groimd  rules 
for  hiring  a  laborer  are  the  right  ground  rules 
for  hiring  a  $25,000-a-year  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Mobilization  Planning. 

Can  you  Imagine  and  private  businese  In 
America  Inserting  the  following  ad  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal? 


"Wanted:  Experienced  executive.  Must 
have  near-supernatural  ability,  unquestioned 
loyalty,  highest  moral  character,  complete 
grasp  of  management  techniques,  govern- 
mental operations,  and  world  affairs,  plus  the 
strongest  dedication  to  public  service. 
"Salary  range,  $15,000  to  $25,000. 
"Go  to  your  nearest  post  ofiSce  or  Federal 
building.  Read  the  poster  for  details.  F^le 
your  application  with  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  as  thousands  of  others  are  being 
encouraged  to  do. 

"After  90  days,  or  perhaps  longer,  you  may 
learn  (a)  what  agency  might  use  you,  (b) 
what  the  mission  might  be,  and  (c)  the  spe- 
cific nature  of  the  duties.  At  that  time  you 
will  be  queried  as  to  your  availability." 

We  need  very  badly — and  I  hope  we  can  get 
very  soon — a  complete  revision  of  the  staflang 
concept  that  says  we  apply  the  same  devices 
for  staffing  clerical,  lower  level  technical,  and 
low-skilled  Jobs  that  we  use  to  staff  middle 
and  upper  level  positons. 

Open  competitive  examining  at  the  middle 
and  upper  levels  can  be  cumbersome  and 
frustrating  to  the  manager  who  needs  a 
quality  employee  today.  And  the  concept 
that  encourages  all  Interested  parties  to  ap- 
ply for  middle  and  upper  level  Jobs  can  pro- 
duce mediocrity. 

AH  too  often,  the  very  person  we  need  most 
is  the  one  who  Is  simply  not  willing  to  wait 
3  months  to  a  year.  He  Is  in  demand,  by  us 
or  somebody  else,  more  Immediately. 

The  system  I  would  like  to  see  placed  into 
use  is  one  that  will  give  a  manager  the  flexi- 
bility he  needs.  One  that  will  let  the  Job 
go  looking  for  the  man,  rather  than  the  man 
for  the  Jobs.  One  that  will  let  a  manager 
comF>ete  today  for  the  man  he  needs  today. 

Then,  when  the  employee  proves  himself 
he  could  earn  the  right  to  some  of  the  merit 
system  benefits  we  talk  atxjut  so  proudly. 

"Ah  ha,"  you  say,  "this  smacks  of  patron- 
age. Give  a  manager  too  much  license  aiu! 
he  will  load  up  his  organization  with  per- 
sonal cronies  and  political  hacks." 

I  have  two  very  substantial  reasons  for 
saying  "Hogwash"  to  this  kind  of  Magino: 
Line  thinking. 

First,  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  is  a 
man  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
selected  personally  as  a  man  who  can  get  n 
Job  done.  The  President  has  made  It  abso- 
lutely clear,  on  at  least  a  half-dozen  occa- 
sions, that  he  demands  excellence  in  the 
p)eople  he  appoints.  He  wants  the  best  of  tlie 
best;  the  doers,  the  innovators,  the  first-clas£ 
managers. 

The  man  whom  the  President  chooses  frr 
the  top  Job  in  a  department  or  agency  L 
questioned  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  . 
very  discerning  body.  His  integrity  can  be 
trusted. 

He  has  been  made  responsible  for  manag- 
ing a  program  that  is  based  upon  law.  Hf 
will  be  accountable  to  his  conscience,  hi- 
President,  the  opposition  party,  and  the  pub- 
lic press  for  his  success  or  his  failure  to 
produce  what  he  lias  been  appointed  X'> 
produce. 

Ptirthermore,  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  :.' 
he  Is  inclined  to  play  political  footsie  cr 
personal  favoritism  in  filling  the  Jobs  th.^.t 
will  have  a  make-or-break  effect  on  missies 
accomplishment,  he  will  do  so  under  any 
staffing  system,  including  the  present  one. 

My  second  reason  is  In  fact  an  introdiictii  . 
to  the  second  point  I  want  to  bring  i;: 
namely:  It  shouldn't  be  too  often  that  •• 
manager  has  to  go  to  the  open  marketpUv  > 
to  find  the  man  he  needs  to  fill  an  mipc: 
tant  middle  or  upper  level  position. 

The  Federal  service  today  abounds  wit! 
talented  people  who  have  proved  their  con  - 
petence  over  a  period  of  years.  These  peop^o 
comprise  an  Invaluable  reservoir  of  compi  - 
tence  for  the  maua.ger  who  has  to  tool  up  i:- 
a  hurry  for  a  new  or  changed  mission,  or  the 
manager  who  has  to  replace  a  valuable  en.- 
ployee  he  has  Just  lost. 
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This  explains  my  opening  punch  at  the 
demigod  we  call  stability. 

Under  our  present  concepts,  we  have 
reached  a  pass  where  a  good  employee  often 
nnds  himself  married  to  one  agency,  one 
bureau,  one  division,  one  branch,  and  one 
.-specialization  within  that  branch. 

Even  though  he  has  the  potential  to  go 
much  further,  he  often  finds  himself  at  the 
end  of  the  line  becatise  we  (you  in  the  agen- 
cies and  we  In  the  Civil  Service  Commission  1 
iiave  not  greased  the  way  for  his  talents  to 
become  known  elsewhere. 

If  my  Initial  plea  Is  that  we  develop  a 
more  flexible  means  for  middle  and  upper 
level  staffing  when  we  h.ive  to  go  into  the 
•public  marketplace  for  talent,  my  second  and 
equally  important  plea  1=  that  we  e=t.^blish— 
.,nd  soon — a  mechanism  thr.t  will,  on  the 
.me  hand,  encourage  a  nio.nager  to  look  in- 
.  ide  the  service  for  talent,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  encourage  an  employee  to  break  out 
^f  a  narrow  box. 

I  know  the  typical  supei-\isor's  attitude 
■,vhen  somebody  stiggests  a  "career  roster," 
'>r  a  "talent  bank"  that  would  encourage 
.  mployee  flexibility.  He  says:  "You  think 
I'm  nuts?  I'm  not  about  to  recommend  my 
best  employee  for  somebody  else's  mission." 

I  say  it's  time  we  frustrate  the  supervisors 
whose  minds  are  set  along  these  selfish — 
albeit  practical — lines.  The  rcrvice  would  be 
•he  better  for  our  efforts. 

My  third  target  today  is  the  demigod  we 
have  come  to  worship  in  the  name  of  tenure. 
-Mias  security.    Alias  Job  protection. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  do  need  to  maintain 
:  liat  aspect  of  the  merit  system  that  provides 
enure — up  to  a  certain  level.    Perhaps  grade 
'.5  is  the  projjer  level. 

But  I  think  we  are  doing  ourselves  and  our 
•.axpaying  citizens  a  disservice  when  we  at- 
'empt  to  provide  tenure  to  executives  beyond 
L-rade  15,  or  to  imply  that  a  p)erson  above 
L-rade  15  has  any  right  to  his  Job. 

The  kind  of  officials  we  need  In  grades  16 
•  i\rough  18  today  are  those  so  competent  that 

■  hey  do  not  need  to  worry  about  security. 
We  need  risktakers  who  have  the  total  traits 
roquired  for  successftU  performance  in  a 
dynamic  atmosphere. 

When  you  give  a  manager  the  freedom  to 
;  elect  the  right  man  for  the  right  Job.  tenure 
■.i  no  longer  a  concern.  You  can  bet  your 
hankroll  that  the  manager  will  want  to  keep 
the  right  man  in  the  right  Job,  so  long  as  the 
right  man  is  delivering. 

Throughout  this  speech  I  might  h..ve  given 
■he  impression  that  my  philosophy  Is:  "Let's 
iurn  the  house  down  and  start  all  over." 
!'hat's  not  my  Intent  at  all. 

I  am  saying  in  essence  that  we  can  and  we 
.h.ould  develop,  within  existing  law.  a  sys- 
■.  T-in  that  will  give  a  manager  the  freedom  he 
:.eeds  to  recruit,  select,  assign,  and  retain  the 
imployees  he  needs  to  get  a  mission  accom- 
;  hshed. 

Open  competitive  examining  is  fine  at  the 
^  erical  levels  of  the  service.  It  is  the  best 
■K:iown  way  to  hire  recent  college  graduatee 

■  Md  certain  technicians  who  are  needed  in 
r-  latively  large  volume  on  a  recurring  basis. 
lut  I  question  Its  validity  when  we  have  to 
r:>  to  the  open  market  to  fill  a  middle  or  up- 
i„^r  level  managerial  position. 

A  stable  work  force  is  a  desirable  commod- 

■■.  and  a  measurable  asset  to  any  manager. 

!   It  when  a  work   force  gets  so  stable  that 

•  -"d  employees  are  being  boxed  in,  or  that 

breeding  is   prevalent,   the   danger  signal 

I    :nes    on.      I    think    rotation — encouraged. 

■  "Ughtful  rotation — is  a  good  remedy. 
Tenure,   or  security,  or  Job  protection  la 

;    rfectly  fine — In  Its  place.     But  when  you 

.  -•'  paying  a  man  $15,000  to  $25,000  a  year 

:  -r  dynamic  leadership,  for  razor-sharp  Jtidg- 

:  cnt,  for  profound  decisions,  you  Jvist  dont 

i::pect    him    to    sit    around    computing    hla 

nuity  or  counting  off  the  da3r8  untU  his 

-'^  urement. 

In  times  of  war  or  emergency  we  have  let 

wn  the  bars  of  our  maginot  line;  often  on 


a  temporary  basis.  Some  of  the  folks  who 
got  in  during  those  periods  of  expediency 
have  acqiiltted  themselves  well.  I  would  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  If  the  service  were  to  lose 
every  present-day  executive  who  got  in 
during  the  depression  or  the  war,  the  loss 
would  be  profovmd.  In  other  words,  the  ex- 
pediency that  was  tolerated  by  the  purists 
under  conditions  of  hardship  or  war,  was  not 
necessarily  bad. 

Let  me  give  you  an  interesting  statistic 
or  two.  In  1955,  10  Federal  employees  re- 
ceived the  first  National  Civil  Service  League 
Award.  Six  of  these  entered  the  service 
through  the  st.indard  cpen  competitive 
method.  Four  were  f :om  tb.e  excepted  service 
and  later  blanketed  in.  A  decade  later,  the 
lO-mcmbcr  award  class  of  1965  consisted  of 
5  who  entered  by  the  open  competitive  route 
.ind  5  who  were  blanketed  in.  I  dgn't  know 
what  all  time  proves,  but  these  facts  were 
re%'ealing  to  me. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  we  are  too  In- 
telligent to  wait  for  another  war  or  another 
period  of  strife  to  shake  the  tree  that  needs 
some  shaking.  I  think  the  time  is  ripye  as  of 
now. 

We  must  move  boldy — in  the  face  of  tradi- 
tion or  in  deftance  of  tradition — to  give  otir 
managers  the  staffing  flexibility  they  need  to 
cope  with  the  problems  they  face. 

As  me  move  forward  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges of  this  dynamic  age.  I  hope  we  dont 
let  traditional  concepts  and  the  bogeyman  of 
p>oUtical  or  personal  patronage  be  a  deadening 
influence  in  developing  fresh  approaches  to 
merit  staffing  of  the  Federal  service. 


Michigan's  New  Faces  on  the  Hill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF   mCHKAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1965 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recent  edition  of  Washington 
Report,  the  newsletter  printed  every 
week  by  the  UAW  Citizenship-Legisla- 
tive Department,  carried  a  report  on  the 
seven  new  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives elected  by  Michigan  voters 
in  the  last  election. 

We  in  Michigan  are  very  proud  of  the 
seven  new  members  of  our  congressional 
delegation.  They  have  already  distin- 
guished themselves  as  Members  of  the 
House  and  have  earned  respect  as  hard 
workers  in  their  committee  assignments 
and  as  representatives  of  the  people  who 
elected  them. 

As  the  Washington  Reix)rt  article 
r>oints  out: 

The  seven  are  bright  and  young — their 
average  age  Is  only  40 — and  they're  the  kind 
of  hard  workers  who  can  stick  around  with 
good  support  from  the  folks  back  home. 

With  the  record  they  are  compiling, 
I  am  confident  "the  folks  back  home" 
will  give  them  the  support  they  need  to 
"stick  around." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  about  our  seven  Michigan  col- 
leagues be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Recorb: 

'hSicBiGAif'B  Nkw  Faces  on  tbz  Hill 
"Exciting.   prodoctlTe,    and    challenging." 
TUs  Is  how  one  at  Michigan's  new  crop  of 
seven  liberal  Democrats  In  Congress  describes 


his  first  months  in  Washington.  Rat  Ci.ev- 
ENGER,  of  the  Upper  Peninsula's  11th  District, 
could  well  be  speaking  for  the  other  six 
young  Congressmen  who  are  now  serving 
their  first  terms  In  Congress  from  Michigan. 

In  this  Issue  of  the  Washington  Report, 
we're  taking  a  look  at  the  seven  new  men 
Michigan  voters  sent  to  Washington  last  year. 
They're  all  bright  and  young — their  average 
age  is  only  40 — and  they're  the  kind  of  hard- 
workers  who  can  stick  around  with  good 
support  from  the  folks  back  home. 

John  Conyers,  the  youngest  of  the  crop 
at  35.  is  from  the  First  District,  which  in- 
cludes north-central  Detroit  and  Highland 
Park.  CoNTERS,  who  served  as  a  legislative 
assistant  to  Congressman  John  Dingell, 
served  as  a  hearing  referee  in  Michigan's 
workmen's  compensation  department  before 
his  election. 

Pulling  down  one  of  the  Juciest  plums  in 
committee  assignments,  Conyers  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  has 
been  working  long  hotu-s  on  the  voting  rights 
bill.  He  knows  the  need  for  a  strong  voting 
bill  very  well,  having  defended  Mississippi 
Negroes  arrested  for  voter  registration  activi- 
ties. Conyers  also  has  a  deep  Interest  in 
civil  liberties,  and  took  a  leading  role  In  the 
fight  against  appropriations  for  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

Wes  VrviAN,  a  native  Canadian  who  repre- 
sents the  Second  District,  including  Ann 
Arbor,  knocked  off  arch-reactionary  George 
Meader  last  fall.  One  of  the  few  scientists 
in  Congress,  Vivian  has  been  vice  president 
of  an  electronics  firm  in  Ann  Arl>or  and  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee.  With  three  college  de- 
grees, including  one  from  MIT  and  a  doc- 
torate from  the  University  of  Michigan,  he 
plays  an  important  role  in  shaping  our  sci- 
entific policies. 

Vivian  had  a  real  knock-down-drag-out 
campaign  against  Meader,  who  had  voted 
against  the  civU  rights  act  of  1964.  ARA.  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  Just  about  every  piece  of 
progressive  legislation  before  Congress. 

PAtn,  Todd,  who  has  the  cities  of  Kalama- 
zoo and  Battle  Creek  In  hla  Third  District. 
l:>eat  arch-conservative  August  Johansen  the 
second  time  around.  Todd,  a  native  of  Kala- 
mazoo, lost  to  Johansen  In  1962,  but  a  vigor- 
ous camptaign  stressing  Johansen's  vote 
against  the  civil  rights  bill  put  Todd  Into 
Congress  the  second  time  around. 

Formerly  president  of  a  spice  company, 
Todd  was  appointed  to  the  BanJdng  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  He's  on  the  Consiuner  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee,  and  he'll  be  working 
hard  for  truth-ln-packaglng  legislation,  as 
well  as  the  housing  bill  and  mass  transit.  In 
a  letter  to  his  constituents,  Todd  invited 
them  to  come  to  Washington  to  sample  the 
"excellent  instant  coffee"  brewed  up  by  his 
hard-working  staff  of  five. 

John  Mackee,  from  Flint  in  the  Seventh 
District,  Is  also  a  native  Canadian  and  Is  a 
past  president  of  the  American  Association 
of  state  Highway  Officials.  Before  running 
for  Congress.  Mackie  had  won  election  since 
1957  as  Michigan's  State  highway  commis- 
sioner. 

With  a  district  that's  both  rtu-al  and  in- 
dustrial, Mackie  has  a  seat  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  and  also  works  hard  for  bills 
to  help  Flint's  urban  renewal  program.  He 
also  helped  lead  the  drive  for  the  auto  excise 
cut,  and  Just  received  a  distinguished  alum- 
nus award  from  Michigan  State.  With  a 
good  staff  in  Washington.  Mackie  is  getting 
a  reputation  as  a  hard-working  freshman. 

Ray  Clevenger.  who  has  the  big  Upper  Pe- 
ninsula in  his  11th  District,  beat  Congress- 
man Victor  Knox  last  year.  Clevenger,  who 
had  held  many  Democratic  Party  posts  in 
upper  Michigan  and  on  the  State  committee, 
serves  on  two  House  committees.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Clevewgek  Is  working  hard  to  Implement 
the  war  on  poverty  In  his  district,  which  now 
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has  a  Jobs  Corps  conservation  camp  to  train 
young  men  In  forestry  and  recreation  skills. 
He  also  plugged  hard  for  the  President's  edu- 
cation bill,  which  would  give  the  11th  Dis- 
trict over  $2  million  to  upgrade  Its  schools 
and  hang  on  to  Its  young  people. 

Bill  Ford,  a  former  Michigan  State  sena- 
tor, is  from  the  15th  District,  which  includes 
southwestern  Wayne  County.  When  he  was 
in  the  State  senate.  Fcmid  was  a  member  of 
a  special  study  committee  on  welfare,  and 
Is  now  a  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee. 

A  lawyer  by  profession.  Pord  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Michigan  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. He  now  represents  a  newly  dra^^Ti  dis- 
trict, and  scored  an  Impressive  victory  last 
year,  winning  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
vote  as  a  strong  supporter  of  President  John- 
Bon's  programs.  Ford  is  plugging  away  at 
his  committee  work,  building  a  reputation  as 
an  expert  on  welfare  problems.  He's  a  good 
friend  of  working  people  and  the  poor,  and 
should  become  a  real  power  on  his  commit- 
tee. 

BiLLiK  Paenttm,  came  out  of  the  CCC 
camps  In  the  thirties  and  went  to  work  for 
GM.  becoming  a  UAW  member  and  later  ^ 
BtalTer.  A  living  ad  for  the  king  of  Job  the 
OCC  did  for  thoiisands  of  depression-hit 
young  men,  Parntjm  served  on  the  stafi  of 
fcarmer  Senator  Blair  Moody  and  was  appoint- 
ed assistant  secretary  of  state  for  Michigan 
In  1965  and  was  elected  as  Michigan's  auditor 
general  In  1962. 

FARin7M  beat  out  a  conservative  Republi- 
can in  the  new  19th  District,  in  central  and 
western  Oakland  County,  and  won  a  real 
prize  for  a  freshman  Congressman  by  being 
tapped  for  a  seat  on  the  powerful  Appropria- 

tiona  Committee.  A  dogged  worker  who  un- 
derstands people's  problems.  Farntjm  Is 
working  for  good  programs  as  a  down-to- 
earth  progressive. 


A  Great  Saccession 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  n-LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Most  Reverend  John  Patrick  Cody,  Ro- 
man Catholic  archbishop  of  New  Orleans, 
was  named  archbishop  of  Chicago  on 
Wednesday,  June  16,  by  Pope  Paul  VI. 
Archbishop  Cody  has  won  praise  for  the 
role  he  played  in  the  integration  of  the 
parochial  schools  of  the  archdiocese  of 
New  Orleans,  which  is  the  largest  arch- 
diocese in  the  South.  He  now  becomes 
the  head  of  the  largest  archdiocese  in 
the  Nation,  the  archdiocese  of  Chicago. 

I  am  dehghted  at  this  appointment, 
and  I  want  to  congratulate  Archbi.shop 
Cody  and  to  wish  him  many  years  of 
good  health  as  the  spiritual  leader  of  the 
archdiocese  of  Chicago. 

As  general  chairman  of  the  Villa  Scal- 
abrini — Italian  Old  Peoples'  Home — de- 
velopment fund,  a  $4  million  project,  I 
look  forward  to  the  opportunity  of  co- 
operating with  him  so  that  the  dream  of 
the  late  Cardinal  Stritch  and  the  hopes 
of  the  late  Cardinal  Meyer  can  be  ful- 
filled in  the  completion  of  the  Italian  Old 
Peoples'  Home  in  North  Lake,  III. 

I  am  pleased  to  Insert  into  the  Con- 
GRESsiONAi.   Record   an   editorial    about 


Archbishop  Cody  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  June  17,  1965.  The 
editorial  follows:  | 

A  Great  SuccEsstON 

We  gladly  join  in  welcoming  the  appoint- 
ment as  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Chi- 
cago of  John  Patrick  Cody,  archbishop  of 
New  Orleans.  The  succession  of  Chicago 
archbishops,  from  1880  to  the  present,  has 
been  a  distinguished  one.  Archbishops  Pat- 
rick A.  Feehan,  James  E.  Qulgley,  George 
W.  Mundelein.  Samuel  A.  Stritch,  Albert  G. 
Meyer — each  has  matie  a  notable  contribu- 
tion to  the  life  of  his  church  and  of  this 
city.  The  last  three  were  all  elevated  to 
the  College  of  Cardinals,  and  it  is  presumed 
that  Archbishop  Cody  will  soon  be  similarly 
honored. 

The  new  archbishop  of  Chicago  was  not 
among  those  most  frequently  mentioned  In 
advance  speculation  about  the  appointment. 
But  his  career  in  the  church  amply  supports 
his  selection  to  lead  the  populous  archdio- 
cese of  Chicago.  Since  leaTlng  bis  native 
City  of  St.  Louis  at  the  age  of  19  to  study 
at  the  North  American  College  in  Rome,  John 
Patrick  Cody  has  been  entrusted  with  stead- 
ily increasing  responsibilities.  He  has  served 
as  assistant  (whether  secretary  or  archbishop 
coadjutor)  to  an  impressive  series  of  leaders 
of  his  church;  the  director  of  his  college; 
Cardinal  Eugenlo  Pacell  (later  Pope  Pius 
XII)  when  secretary  of  state  at  the  Vatican; 
Archbishops  John  Glennon  and  Joseph  E. 
Bitter  (both  later  made  cardinals)  of  St. 
Louis,  and  Archbishop  Joseph  Francis  Rum- 
mel.  of  New  Orleans,  whom  Cody  succeeded 
less  than  a  year  ago.  He  lias  also  demon- 
strated  leadership  ps   president  general  of 

the  National  Catholic  Education  Associa- 
tion. Now,  at  th#  age  of  57.  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  one  of  the  most  influential  posi- 
tions in  the  entire  Roman  Gathollc  Church. 
We  can  be  sure  that  he  comet  to  his  new  po- 
sition well  prepared  to  continue  the  record 
of  his  distinguished  predecessors. 

Chlcagoans  of  many  differing  religious 
faiths  unite  in  a  hearty  welcome  to  John 
Patrick  Cody  as  Catholic  archbishop  of  Chi- 
cago. 


Politics :    Illinois   Viewpoint 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  William 
H.  Rentschler,  of  Lake  Forest,  111.,  is  a 
very  dynamic  young  man  whom  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  know  for  a  number 
of  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  openly 
supported  his  candidacy  in  the  primary 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1960.  While  BUI 
lost  that  skirmish,  he  nonetheless  made 
a  host  of  friends  throughout  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  in  addition  to  making  his 
mark  in  the  business  and  professional 
world,  has  continued  to  give  unselfishly 
of  his  time  in  the  political  arena.  He  has 
been  writing  a  regular  political  column 
entitled,  "Politics:  Illinois  Viewpoint." 
The  column  which  bears  a  release  date 
of  June  19  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  verj'  good 
and  appropriate  one  for  the  day. 

As  one  whose  voting  record,  philos- 
ophy, public  statements,  and  all-out  sup- 
port of  Senator  Goldwater  in  the  last 
presidential  campaign  would  surely  place 
me  in  the  ranks  of  the  more  conservative 


Members  of  Congress,  I  want  to  go  on 
record  as  wholeheartedly  endorsing  the 
views  so  ably  expressed  by  my  good 
friend,  Bill  Rentschler.  To  me  this  col- 
umn makes  good  sense  and  I  include  it 
in  its  entirety  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Politics — Illinois  Viewpoint 
(By  wmiam  H.   Rentschler) 

Now  comes  the  Free  Society  Association 
a  conservative  educational  group  whose  pa- 
tron saint  is  Barry  Goldwater. 

It  follows  hard  on  the  bsels  of  the  Ameri- 
can Conservative  Union  launched  earlicr 
this  year  by  two  Republican  Congressmen . 

Then  there  was  the  National  Rcpubllcaii 
Citizens  League,  started  after  the  1960  elec- 
tion by  the  Eisenhower  wing  of  the  GOP. 
Still  another  group  is  the  so-called  Com- 
mittee of  68.  headed  by  a  onetime  Scrantou 
man,  which  Is  dedicated  to  seeing  that  some- 
one like  Barry  Goldwater  doesn't  get  the 
presidential  nod  in  1968. 

No  matter  what  lofty  motives  these  politi- 
cal mldwives  profess,  every  la£t  one  of  their 
organizations  dilutes  the  Republican  offen- 
sive and  puts  further  from  reach  the  hoped- 
for  day  of  Republican  resurgence. 

These  four  organizations  have  much  in 
common: 

Each  was  started  by  someone  with  a  philo- 
sophical axe  to  grind. 

Each  is  rather  presumptuously  dedicate''! 
by  Its  well-meaning  founders  to  saving  the 
Republican  Party  from  itself,  w^hlch  mear.. 
saving  it  from  those  whose  views  differ  from 
their  own. 

Each  inevitably  costs  big  money.  whicV. 
Just  as  inevitably  Is  siphoned  away  from  tl.e 
main  party  coffers. 

Each  has  hired  hands  who  compete  wit;. 
Other  Republican  organizations  and  regulL-r 
GOP  leaders  and  with  each  other  rather  than 
the  real  opposition. 

Eacli  tends  to  Issue  conflicting  Ideologic  : 
manifestos  which  serve  mainly  to  bafHe  st;". 
further  the  already  confused  public  at  larc>  . 
Each  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  whatever  it  is 
doing,  even  thought  it  may  not  be  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  broad  cause  which  each 
seeks  to  represent  and  advance. 

And  each  to  some  extent,  Indignant  de- 
nials notwithstanding,  exists  as  a  vehicle 
for  keeping  alive  favorite  defeated  canc;.- 
dates  and  or  promoting  the  fortunes  cf 
others. 

There  is  no  question  that  such  organir  .- 
tions  drive  to  the  brink  of  drink  a  cann7, 
knowing  old  pro  like  GOP  National  Chair- 
man Ray  C.  Bliss,  whose  thankless  chore  t 
is  to  rebuild  the  wheezing,  clanking  GOP 
engine. 

Bliss  is  no  extrovert.  He  Isn't  given  '.s 
public  outbtirsts.  and  he  doesn't  wear  h  s 
frtjstrations  on  his  sleeve.  But  he  knc'V  s 
that  such  extra  organizations  as  these  dn  ; 
away  vitally  needed,  hard-to-come-by  d  - 
lars;  heighten  the  divisive  Ideological  cc- 
flict  within  the  party;  ignite  prematurely  i  c 
presidential  maneuvering  for  1968.  and  cc  - 
tribute  nothing  appreciable  to  the  slier 
drudgery  of  grassroots  renaissance. 

And  Ray  Bliss  must  surely  feel  deep  in  i  - 
heart  that  the  GOP  would  be  infinitely  b'  - 
ter  off  if  its  loyalists  would  focus  tl".  r 
minds  and  muscles  and  contributions 
strengthening  the  statutory  apparatus  of  ;;  ■:■ 
party;  on  working  through  the  natio:  ; 
State,  and  county  committees;  on  rinpi:  -• 
doorbells  and  sttiffing  envelopes  and  sell.  ~ 
a  forward-looking  brand  of  republlcanisir.— 
through  the  Republican  Party. 

While     a     hodgepodge     of     GOP     frir.e 
groups  scramble  for  money,  virtual  stn  ra- 
tion is  the  lot  of  most  regular  organizatio: 
The  Republican  State  Central  Committee  :: 
Illinois   labors   on   a   sparse   budget,   prery 
much  without  staff,  without  paid  leadersh.. 
without  field  men.  without  public  relatir:  ^ 
and  research  personnel.     How  can  this  scr..   - 
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gly,  underfed  body  compete  effectively  with 
the  mercenaries  of  big  labor  and  the  pay- 
roller  hordes  of  Chicago's  Democrat  ma- 
chine? 

When  all  Is  said  and  done,  there  Is  precious 
little  evidence  that  these  GOP  splinter  orga- 
nlzatlona  ptick  much  punch,  convert  many 
voters,  or  spur  many  victories. 

George  Romney,  Michigan's  controversial 
maverick  Republican  Governor,  summarized 
rather  effectively  in  a  recent  speech  the  GOP 
dilemma : 

"By  1940,  42  percent  of  the  American  voters 
called  themselves  Democrats  and  38  percent 
said  they  were  Republicans.  The  other  20 
percent  were  Independents.  By  last  sum- 
mer, only  25  years  later,  there  were  11  per- 
cent more  Democrats,  2  percent  more  inde- 
pendents, and  13  percent  fewer  Republi- 
cans. •  •  •  On  the  basis  of  those  figures, 
our  party  is  an  underdog  today  by  better 
than  2  to  1.  We've  had  one  Republican 
President  out  of  five  since  1932.  We've  had 
2  Republican  Congresses  out  of  17.  We  have 
17  Republican  governors  out  of  50.  We're 
down  to  25  percent  of  the  voters." 

Continues  Romney:  "Too  many  in  the 
GOP  embrace  the  optimistic  fallacy  that 
things  are  so  bad  tJiat  they  can't  get  worse, 
and  there's  no  way  to  go  but  up.  Well,  there 
is  another  way  to  go  besides  up.  It's  down. 
Things  can  get  worse.  It  will  be  easier  to  go 
on  losing  elections  than  to  start  winning 
them." 

Can  the  Free  Society  Association  reverse 
the  trend?  Will  the  American  Conservative 
Union  get  the  GOP  back  on  the  track?  Is 
the  Republican  Citizens  League  the  obvious 
answer?  Can  the  Committee  of  68  do  the 
trick? 

Maybe  all  will  contribute  a  bit  to  Republi- 
can resurgence. 

But  I  prefer  to  send  my  dollar  or  so  to  Ray 
Bliss,  no  magician  or  miracle  worker,  but 
a  sound  political  technician  who  will  seek 
out  the  broad  areas  of  agreement  within  the 

party  and  subordinate  personalities  to  the 
Uu-ger  cause.  Bliss  will  make  my  dollar  work 
harder  and  go  further  because  he  knows  the 
requisites  of  victory  and  Is  a  notoriously 
poor  loser. 

After  all,  your  side  must  win  a  few  elec- 
tions before  it  can  make  a  better  world. 


Politicians  Pitifnily  Poor  Parents 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  poU- 
ticians,  at  least  the  male  variety,  are, 
c  haracteristically,  pitifully  poor  parents. 
Dr.  Stanley  P.  YoUes,  Director  of  the  Na- 
lional  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  writing 
in  the  June  20  edition  of  Parade  gives  us 
ome  broad  hints  as  to  why  this  is  true 
in  his  article  "The  Imix)rtance  of  Being 
Had." 

Dr.  Yolles  does  not  pick  on  politicians; 

'Ut.  being  one  myself,  I  can.     We  Con- 

ies.^men,  for  instance,  know  vei-y  well 

hat  most  of  the  father  failure  patterns 

'iiich  Dr.  Yolles  mentions  are  our  own 

".ally  dish.     It  Is,  in  fact,  surprising  that 

:iiore  of  our  kids  do  not  get  Into  trouble 

<:id  tragedy.    But  plenty  do;  and  our 

.ability  to  cover  up  for  them  in  most  cases 

')scures  the  true  picture. 

The  first  rule  for  a  dad,  according  to 
'-':■.  Yolles  Is: 


Spend  more  time  at  home,  both  In  body 
and  spirit.  Include  the  chlldrm  In  the 
dinnertime  conversation,  in  moet  we^end 
plans  and  In  vacations.  Don't  encourage 
family  vacations  that  leave  you  behind. 

For  years  as  a  Congressman  I  have 
not  been  able  to  plan  a  vacation  with  my 
children  when  school  Is  out.  None  of 
my  colleagues  have  had  that  chajice.  It 
is  not  that  Congress  does  not  take  liberal 
\'acations,  recesses  and  all  other  sorts  of 
benefits  for  its  Members,  including  what 
I  consider  a  very  high  salary. 

But  when  it  comes  to  consideration  of 
its  numerous  children,  a  planned  vaca- 
tion while  school  is  out  seems  too  com- 
plicated or  too  selfish  a  social  reform  for 
Congressmen  to  arrange,  even  though  it 
could  be  in  lieu  of  other  periods  of  recess, 
not  adding  to  the  total  days  away  from 
Washington. 

Our  constituents  might  point  out  how 
much  we  are  paid.  What  constituent 
does  not  already  know  that?  What  Con- 
gressman-parent feels  that  a  generous 
salary  can  furnish  even  a  partial  substi- 
tute for  parental  duty? 

Well,  we  are  at  war.  We  have  been 
for  years  and  we  have  had  many  a  recess, 
and  will  again  even  In  1965  in  all  prob- 
ability. The  question  remains  will  any 
of  these  periods  away  from  Washington 
allow  congressional  parents  to  plan  even 
a  short  vacation  while  school  Is  out? 
Right  now,  the  answer  seems  to  be  prob- 
ably not. 

The  article  by  Dr.  Yolles  is  as  follows: 
The  Importance  of  Being  Dad 

(By  Dr.  Stanley  P.  Yolles,  Director. 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health) 

For  most  of  this  century,  mother  has  been 
accepted  as  the  greatest  single  influence  on 
the  development  of  the  young.  She  has  been 
given  most  of  the  credit — and  the  blame — 
for  how  the  offspring  turn  out. 

Considerable  well -documented  research 
now  Indicates,  however,  that  father  may  have 
as  great  if  not  greater  effect  on  his  children 
than  does  mother.  There  is  motmting  evi- 
dence that  dad's  Influence  is  considerably 
more  important  than  the  experts  have 
thought. 

Today,  scientists  are  conducting  Investi- 
gations in  the  schools,  the  poUce  flies,  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  mental  hospitals,  the 
suburbs  and  the  cities  to  pin  down  the  In- 
fluence of  father  on  the  behavior  of  the 
young.  Studies  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Menta,!  Health  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  and  elsewhere  reveal  some  provoca- 
tive Information  about  what  an  Important 
figure  he  is. 

This  Is  not  to  discount  mother's  signifi- 
cance in  child  rising.  As  the  father  of  two 
children  myself,  I  do  not  Intend  to  belittle 
the  importance  of  mother.  Still,  here  are 
some  of  the  things  behavioral  science  now 
says  about  the  importance  of  father: 

Father  has  it  in  his  power  to  reduce  de- 
linquency and  youthful  crime.  He  has  a  de- 
cided Influence  on  his  child's  mental  health 
and  on  his  IQ.  He  has  a  great  unjxict  on  his 
son's  manliness  and  bent  toward  success. 
He  Is  the  apple  of  his  daughter's  eye  and 
heljjs  her  flower  Into  femininity.  He  Is,  in 
short,  close  to  Indispensable. 

While  the  child  may  be  closer  to  the  moth- 
er in  the  early  years,  he  turns  toward  the 
father  as  the  more  interesting  and  exciting 
parent  as  he  enters  the  teens,  according  to 
one  researcher.  This  Is  because  the  father 
is  not  so  available  as  the  mother  and  because 
hla  Job  outside  the  home  lends  him  an  aura 
of  glamour  and  prestige.  He  becomes  the 
child's  bridge  from  the  home  to  the  outside 
world. 


Tired  as  father  may  be  when  he  comes 
hcnne  from  work,  he  provides  some  onler 
and  system  to  the  family  routine  and  gives 
mother  the  mcM-al  support  she  needs  at  the 
end  of  her  day.  As  one  scientist  puts  It, 
"Everything  seems  to  snap  into  place  when 
the  father  arrives." 

One  reason  for  the  current  Interest  in  the 
Influence  of  father  is  that  many  behavlorial 
problems  In  youngsters  cannot  be  explained 
by  pointing  to  mother. 

In  one  of  the  Nation's  best  educated  sub- 
tirbs,  Montgomery  Covmty,  Md.,  for  example, 
children  commit  more  than  half  the  serious 
crimes  reported.  Why  do  well-mannered 
children  imder  the  tutelage  of  mother  In 
privUeged,  suburban  homes  become  accom- 
plished housebreakers,  arsonists,  or  auto 
theft  specialists?  ChUd  experts,  attempting 
to  explain  what  the  FBI  reports  has  become 
a  national  trend,  look  increasingly  at  the 
fact  that  the  busy  suburban  father  does  not 
have  much  time  to  spend  at  home  with  his 
children. 

In  a  random  sample,  Montgomery  County 
police  recently  found  that  one-third  of  their 
young  criminals  came  from  homes  In  which 
father  was  entire  absent — ^usually  through 
divorce.  Juvenile  authorities  report  that  In 
suburbia  the  men  spend  long  hours  working 
and  commuting  and  complying  with  the 
pressure  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses  and 
(tften  serve  as  fathers  in  name  only. 

Here  are  the  results  of  several  recent 
studies  about  the  Influence  of  father  and 
some  recommendations  the  man  of  the  house 
may  consider: 

THE    FATHER    rNFUJENCES    DELINQtJENCT 

1.  The  Army  and  the  National  Institute  of 

Mental  Health  conducted  a  study  of  27  emo- 
tionally jlistrurbed  sons  of  Army  ofiQcerB  who 

traveled.  They  tested  the  boys  at  Walter 
Reed  Child  Psychiatry  Clinic,  Washington, 
and  interviewed  their  parents.  The  research- 
ers foimd  that  when  the  officers  traveled, 

their  sons  became  disorganized  and  Impul- 
sive. They  misbehaved  in  school,  vandalized 
their  neighborhoods,  and  picked  flghts  with 
other  children.  And  the  longer  the  fathers 
stayed  away,  the  more  disturbed  and  delin- 
quent the  sons  became.  The  researchers  con- 
cluded that  the  men  had  provided  a  stability 
and  restraint  which  their  sons  deeply  missed. 

2.  Studies  <rf  impoverished  rural  homes 
and  city  slums  also  show  that  fatherless 
homes  seem  to  breed  delinquency.  Dr.  Loren 
Mosher,  an  Institute  psychiatrist,  believes 
that  low  socioeconomic  status  alone  does 
not  account  for  crime  among  deprived 
jroungsters.  In  an  analysis  of  the  1960  XJS. 
census  figures,  he  found  the  lack  of  a  father 
to  be  a  stronger  factor  In  delinquency  than 
poverty.  He  reports  that  "the  boy.  in  par- 
ticular, needs  a  father  to  pattern  himself 
after,  to  stimulate  his  interests,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  Job  and  recreation  model.  If  the  only 
consistently  present  adult  in  the  child's  early 
life  Is  female,  the  male  child  will  have  no 
man  to  be  like.  For  however  loving  and  wise 
the  woman  may  be.  she  cannot  take  the  place 
of  a  man  physically  or  psychologically." 

3.  Dr.  Walter  Mlschel,  a  psychologist 
working  under  an  Institute  grant,  also  reports 
that  the  lack  of  a  father  may  be  more  dam- 
aging to  a  child  than  being  poor.  He  com- 
pared two  Caribbean  communities,  one 
poorer  than  the  other  but  with  fathers  In 
the  home.  The  more  impoverished  young- ;j  "" 
sters  tiu-ned  out  to  be  more  stable  and  less  -♦ 
impulsive  than  the  richer  children  whose 
fathers  were  not  In  the  home. 

4.  A  group  of  Yale  scientists  studied  de- 
linquency in  48  cultures  around  the  world 
unde;-  an  NIMH  grant.  They  concluded  that 
the  societies  where  the  children  were  raised 
solely  by  women  had  higher  crime  rates 
than  those  where  the  fathm  helped  with 
child  rearing.  Dr.  Irvln  L.  Child  writes  that 
crime  may  arise  as  a  protest  against  femi- 
ninity, and  that  the  crime  is  the  boy's  aim- 
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less  search   for  the  mascvdinlty  he  cannot 
find  at  home. 

These  clues  to  delinquency  have  spurred 
the  scientists  into  digging  \jp  other  facts 
about  father : 

THE    FATHER    AFFECTS    HIS    CHILD'S    IQ 

A  Study  of  some  500  middle-class  grade- 
school  children  In  New  York.  City  shows  that 
those  with  a  father  In  the  home  showed 
significantly  higher  IQ's  than  those  without 
fathers.  Dr.  Martin  Deutsch,  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Developmental  Studies,  New 
York  Medical  College,  and  one  of  o\ir  NIMH 
grantees,  explains  that  "the  father  fur- 
nishes some  degree  of  order  and  organiza- 
tion in  the  home.  His  presence  and  his  con- 
versation, especially  at  dinnertime,  stimu- 
late the  child.  We  think  these  factors  help 
the  student  perfonn  better  in  school." 

THE    FATHER    INFLtJENCES    HIS    CHILD'S    MENTAL 
HEALTH 

Scientists,  comparing  a  group  of  mentally 
disturbed  GI's  with  a  group  of  normal  sol- 
diers, asked  each  to  describe  how  he  remem- 
bered his  parents.  Both  groups  of  men  re- 
membered their  mothers  as  kindly  and  helpy- 
lul.  But  there  were  differences  in  how  they 
remembered  their  fathers.  The  normal 
GI's  recalled  their  fathers  as  warm  and  en- 
couraging, yet  firm  when  necessary.  On  a 
questionnaire  prepared  by  NIMH  psycholo- 
gist Eaxle  Schaefer.  they  described  their 
fathers  this  way:  "He  always  listened  to  my 
Ideas  and  opinions."  "He  liked  to  go  to 
interesting  places  with  me."  "He  made  me 
feel  better  after  talking  things  over  with 
him."  The  disturbed  soldiers,  on  the  other 
hand,  described  their  fathers  as  hostile, 
cruel,  indifferent:  "He  was  always  finding 
fault."  "He  spoke  to  me  in  a  cold,  matter- 
of-fact  voice  when  I  offended  him."  "He 
didn't  seem  to  think  about  me  very  often." 
"He  didn't  care  where  I  was  or  what  I  did." 
Dr.  William  Vogel,  Worcester  State  Hospital, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  concludes:  "The  harsh 
male  parents  might  well  account  for  the  In- 
ability of  the  dlstiu-bcd  group  to  adapt  suc- 
cessfully." 

One  expert  declares  that  a  son's  homo- 
sexuality is  largely  the  fault  of  the  father. 
Dr.  Irving  Bieber,  of  New  York  Medical  Col- 
lege, has  found  that  such  a  boy  often  has  a 
domineering  mother  who  smothers  his  mas- 
culinity, and  a  disinterested  father  who  per- 
mits the  situation  and  withdraws  from  it. 
Men  could  prevent  such  a  result,  Dr.  Belber 
believes,  by  stepping  in  and  serving  as  buffer 
between  son  and  mother. 

One  group  of  scientists  at  the  Institute 
believes  the  personality  of  the  father  can 
contribute  to  his  child's  mental  Illness.  In 
analyzing  schizophrenics,  both  boys  and  girls, 
researchers  noticed  that  their  fathers  had 
followed  a  pattern.  Harddriving  and  suc- 
cessful on  the  Job  yet  cold.  Indifferent,  and 
detached  at  home,  these  men  preferred  to  let 
the  mothers  raise  the  children.  One  father, 
engulfed  in  two  Jobs,  "seemed  like  a  shadow 
in  the  house"  to  one  of  his  daughters.  An- 
other. consUintly  traveling  to  build  up  his 
own  business.,  played  with  his  children  only 
after  he  had  put  his  hat  on  and  was  about  to 
go  out  the  door. 

In  contrast,  in  a  study  of  normal  children, 
researchers  found  that  the  fathers  managed 
to  find  time  to  talk  to  and  play  with  their 
children.  They  also  arranged  for  the  family 
to  do  things  together  on  weekends  and  vaca- 
tions. As  one  child  puts  it,  "Dad  always 
seemed  willing  to  give  something  of  himself 
to  us. " 

THE  F.'KTHER  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  HIS  DAUGHTER 

Some  experts  think  that  fathers  play  as 
Important  a  role  In  molding  girls  as  they  do 
with  boys.  Dr.  Miriam  M.  Johnson,  of  the 
University  of  Oregon,  reports  that  a  girl  be- 
comes feminine  not  by  copjrlng  her  mother 
but  enjoymg  a  warm  and  happy  relationship 
with  her  father.    Tlirough  him  she  learns  to 


understand  and  to  feel  at  ease  with  boys  and 
men.  Dr.  Johnson,  analyzing  A  group  of  col- 
lege girls,  found  that  the  more  feminine  ones 
were  those  who  got  along  well  with  their 
fathers.  The  fathers  took  an  interest  In  them 
and  complimented  them.  The  less  feminine 
girlB  described  their  fathers  as  "distant," 
"critical,"  "Indifferent."  One  said.  "Father 
does  not  seem  to  care  what  I  do.  Often  it  is 
Just  as  though  I  did  not  exist." 

THE    FATHER    FOSTERS    HIS    SO^''S    MANLINESS 

A  Study  of  several  hundred  Harvard  boys 
shows  that  those  whose  fathers  were  home 
during  their  younger  years  have  more  mas- 
cuime  abilities  tlian  those  boys  whose  fathers 
were  away.  On  the  college  board  examina- 
tions the  boys  whose  fathers  were  present 
scored  higher  in  math,  typically  a  masculine 
ability,  according  to  nationwide  test  results. 
The  bojrs.  whose  fathers  were  away  scored 
higher  In  verbal  abUities.  typically  a  female 
characteristic,  according  to  Lyn  Carlsmith, 
psychologist.  One  explanation  is  that  the 
anxiety  which  afflicts  the  boys  whose  fathers 
are  away  does  greater  damage  to  mathemati- 
cal skills  than  to  verbal  ones. 

THE      FATHER     PROMOTES      HIS      SON'S      SUCCESS 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  scien- 
tists, studying  the  top  boys  In  the  Westing - 
hotise  Science  Talent  Search,  have  concluded 
that  these  brilliant  and  well-adjusted  boys 
have  remarkable  fathers.  Successful  and 
men  of  wide  Interests,  they  are  fond  of  their 
sons,  share  their  hobbies,  listen  carefully  to 
them  no  matter  what  they  want  to  talk 
about.  They  are  kindly  toward  them,  yet 
according  to  the  boys  don't  hesitate  to  pun- 
ish them  when  necessary.  Drs.  Lols-EUln 
Datta  and  Morris  Parloff  note  that  fathers 
don't  try  to  be  "one  of  the  l3oys."  but  treat 
their  sons  with  a  fine  blenci  of  permissiveness 
and  authority. 

Many  of  the  findings  about  the  great 
effect  father  has  on  his  family  have  in- 
spired new  methods  for  salvaging  problem 
children.  In  Newton,  Mass..  a  Boston  sub- 
urb, Drs.  Milton  Shore,  and  Joseph  L.  Mas- 
simo, a  psychologist,  conducted  a  "substitute 
father"  experiment  for  10  fielinquent  but 
bright  high  school  dropouts.  They  included 
Jerry.  17,  with  a  lurid  record  of  street  fight- 
ing; Jimmle,  15,  a  school  vandal;  Sam.  16,  a 
drunk  and  a  burglar.  As  a  rule,  these  boys' 
fathers  were  too  busy  or  too  indifferent  to 
help  them. 

In  contrast.  Dr.  Mas^-smio  made  himself 
available  to  the  boys  24  hours  a  day.  He 
rescued  one  boy  from  a  street  fight,  took 
another  to  the  hospital  at  3  In  the  morning, 
went  with  otliers  to  the  dentist,  to  buy 
clothes,  to  the  movies,  and  to  baseball  games. 
Instead  of  letting  the  boys  complain  end- 
lessly about  their  hard  luck,  he  nudged  them 
into  learning  skills  necessary  to  stay  in 
school  or  hold  a  Job.  By  oljaerving  that  one 
boy  always  ordered  the  .Siiime  thing  he  did 
at  a  restaurant.  Dr.  M.isfcimo  found  out  the 
boy  could  not  read.  Starti^ig  with  menus, 
he  succeeded  in  gettlnt;  tliej  boy  to  mast-er 
reading. 

He  also  helped  the  Ik.v.s  job-hunt,  then 
went  with  them  to  the  acu,.!  interviews. 

In  a  foUowup  3  years  i^ter.  four  were 
learning  a  trade,  three  were  in  school,  two 
had  Jobs.  None  had  been  In  legal  trouble. 
In  contrast.  10  other  similar  delinquents 
outside  the  "father"  program  were  unem- 
ployed or  were  Involved  in  crime  3  years 
later.  Only  1  of  the  10  retwrned  to  school. 
In  the  light  of  this  new  lesearch,  several 
recommendations  may  be  miide  to  the  male 
parent  who  intends  to  fulfill  his  imix>rtant 
part  In  the  family. 

GUIDE    TO    F\THIKS 

1.  Spend  more  time  at  home,  both  in  body 
and  in  spirit.  Include  the  children  In  the 
dirmertime  conversation,  ia  most  weekend 
plans  and  In  vacations.  Don't  encourage 
family  vacations  that  leave  ycu  behind. 


2.  Don't  allow  your  Job  to  wrap  you  tip  to 
the  extent  of  slighting  your  children.  Suc- 
cess for  which  sons  and  daughters  have  to 
pay  the  price  in  their  psychological  wel!- 
belng  may  not  be  worth  it. 

3.  Remember  that  daughters  need  affec- 
tion and  attention  for  healthy  development 

4.  Remember  that  sons  need  fatherly 
affection,  authority,  and  some  prodding  that 
shows  your  Interest  In  them. 

5.  Be  available  In  times  of  crisis,  but  tnr^ 
quiz  your  child  on  what  went  wrong  but  t<j 
assuage  his  distress  and,  like  Mount  Everest. 
Just  to  be  there. 

6.  Take  part  In  community  programs  th.r 
are  of  Interest  to  your  children. 

Dr.  Lyman  Wynne,  an  Institute  psychii- 
trlst  and  authority  on  family  problems.  !:•  - 
lleves  that  the  key  to  a  child's  welfare  is  the 
quality  of  relationship  between  the  parent.- 
If  they  love  and  respect  each  other,  all  will  bo 
well.  If  one  parent  compensates  for  the  mi.-^- 
takes  of  the  other,  all  is  not  lost.  But  wher. 
both  are  out  of  step,  trouble  can  be  expecteci 
In  all  fairness  to  fathers,  the  pattern  of  our 
society  does  not  make  it  easy  for  them  to  bo 
all  that  they  should  be.  Being  a  good  fatht  - 
is  probably  more  difflcult  than  being  a  gocd 
mother.  Motherhood  has  been  a  well-de- 
fined role  since  the  beginning  of  timo 
Fatherhood  has  varied  from  culture  to  cul- 
ture and  from  one  era  to  another. 

Mother  is  bombarded  with  expert  ad\ivp 
on  how  to  do  her  Job,  and  the  Governmc:.: 
has  even  set  up  bureaus  and  departments  t  > 
assist  her.  But  the  man  will  find  our  .- 
braries  and  magazines  singularly  bare  of  i;.- 
formatlon  on  how  to  be  a  good  father.  The:-. 
are  no  departments  of  paternal  welfare  • 
send  him  pamphlets,  nor  columns  on  c!:;  ; 
care  to  solve  his  problems. 

Yet  evidence  shows  that  the  role  of  f;.' 
father  is  more  demanding  than  ever  befi  :• 
Because  today's  families  are  smaller,  mi  ;•- 
competitive  and  more  Isolated,  they  carry  ;  .. 
extra  emotional  burden.  With  fewer  grand- 
parents, relatives,  and  oldtime  friends  near- 
by, the  family  must  fiu-nlsh  an  extra  mea.'v.c- 
of  affection  and  security  for  its  members. 

Many  a  father,  faced  with  such  demarici  . 
retreats  altogether  Into  his  business  or  h;^ 
club.  Yet  in  many  families  where  the  fat:  •  r 
succeeds  In  shouldering  this  load,  the  rewu:.: - 
are  surprisingly  rich.  The  children  recipr  - 
cate  by  offering  the  kind  of  ego-building  .  f- 
fectlon  that  the  father  sorely  needs.  Fam::v 
ties  grow  stronger.  Everything  seems  to  c  i 
better  In  the  home,  and  a  new  deal  unfi  Ms 
for  the  father.  He  has  always  shared  m'..-:i 
of  the  blame  when  things  have  gone  wrt.:.r 
Now,  at  last,  the  experts  are  willing  to  fvc 
him  much  of  the  credit  when  all  goes  well 
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Golden  Spike  Reopens  Northwestern 
California  Disaster  Area 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.s 
Monday.  June  21.  1965 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  M'-- 
Speaker,  last  Wednesday  a  golden  spike. 
symbolic  of  the  spike  which  was  put  in 
place  about  a  century  ago  to  link  Ea^t 
and  West  when  the  railroad  first  spanned 
this  Nation  of  ours,  was  driven  into  the 
tracks  of  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Rail- 
road along  the  Eel  River  in  California. 

With  this  act,  this  railroad  was  re- 
stored to  operation  for  the  first  time  since 
the    disastrous    floods    which    hit    tii'" 


Pacific  Northwest  last  Christinas.  In  five 
and  a  half  months  since  disaster  struck. 
the  Northwestern  Pacific  RaUroad  and 
its  parent  company,  Southern  Pacific, 
have  worked  around  the  clock  to  restore 
the  railroad's  operation.  This  has  cost 
the  company  $10,700,000.  Neither  money 
nor  manpower  were  spared  to  expedite 
the  reconstruction  of  the  railroad  for  the 
economic  survival  of  a  large  area  of  our 
Golden  State  was  at  stake.  The  raih-oad 
is  the  only  feasible  means  of  moving 
great  volumes  of  timber  products  from 
this  area  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  and 
the  world  and  communities  in  this  re- 
gion are  totally  dependent  upon  the  tim- 
ber industry  for  their  very  existence. 

There  was  naturally  great  joy  and  cele- 
bration when  the  first  train  left  Eureka 
to  travel  along  the  winding  Eel  River  to 
ShellviUe  Junction  where  it  entered  the 
Southern  Pacific  system.  In  my  home- 
town of  Roseville,  Calif.,  this,  the  first 
train  from  the  Northwest,  reached  the 
Southern  Pacific's  switching  yards  where 
the  timber  products  carried  from  the 
northwestern  California  famed  redwood 
regions  were  sent  speeding  on  their  way 
to  points  north,  south,  and  east  through- 
out our  Nation. 

And  soon  thereafter  the  first  train  to 
return  to  the  Eureka  region  carried  the 
products  of  the  Nation  and  the  world 
back  to  the  communities  which  had  been 
isolated  for  such  a  long  time. 

Even  as  these  trains  moved  back  and 
forth  for  the  first  time  across  this  im- 
]x>rtant  railroad  line.  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  was  signing  into  law  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Disaster  Act  which  made 
.special  provisions  to  protect  and  stabilize 
ihe  banks  of  the  Eel  River  so  that  the 
.same  type  of  disaster  might  not  occur 
again.  I  am  proud  to  have  authored  this 
legislation. 

For  the  people  of  northwestern  Cali- 
fornia this  was  a  memorable  week.  To 
commemorate  the  occasion,  our  Cali- 
fornia colleague,  Congressman  Don 
Clausen,  also  an  author  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Disaster  Act,  and  I  were 
scheduled  to  drive  that  golden  spike 
which  marked  the  final  step  to  restora- 
tion of  the  essential  rail  line.  At  the  last 
minute,  I  was  forced  to  cancel  my  par- 
ticipation in  the  ceremony  because  of 
legislative  responsibilities  here  tn  the 
House  of  Representativs.  but  Representa- 
tive Clausen  did  participate  and  did 
drive  that  spike. 

Without  objection,  I  would  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  Congressman 
Clausen's  comments  made  on  that  mem- 
crable  and  important  occasion  for  they 
point  up  Federal  efforts  to  help  our  dis- 
aster stricken  neighbors.  May  I  also,  at 
I  hi';  time,  express  the  deep  appreciation 
^f  the  people  of  all  of  California  for  the 
vonderful  and  heartwarming  assistance 
•vhich  was  extended  to  the  people  of  our 

reat  State  by  both  the  legislative  and 

he  executive  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
I  rnment. 

Comments  by  the  Honoi-able  Don 
Ci,.\usen: 

Dr.  Dolfinl,  President  Blagglnl,  dlstln- 
:niished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
sliould  like  to  express  my  heartfelt  oongrat- 
ulatlons  to  you,  Mr.  Blagglnl,  and  your  rall- 
"Tad  associates  who  have  labored  so  dlU- 
.^ently  to  accomplish  the  engineering  miracle 
->f  reestablishing  rail  service  over  this  line 


in  the  short  period  of  less  than  6  months. 

I  am  most  happy  to  Join  in  this  o^ebra- 
tlon  commemorating  the  restoration  at  this 
vital  rail  link  to  the  redwood  empire.  As 
your  representative  in  Oongrees.  I  would  like 
to  ten  you  what  we  In  Congress  and  the 
Government  service  have  done  to  rehabilitate 
this  area  after  the  devastating  flood  and 
hopefully  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such 
disasters  in  the  future. 

As  you  know,  the  catastrophic  floods  of 
last  December  and  January  were  not  limited 
to  northern  California,  but  also  wreaked 
havoc  in  Oregon,  Washington.  Idaho,  and 
Nevada.  They  were  among  the  worst  experi- 
enced in  tlie  history  of  this  country.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  immediately 
declared  the  area  a  major  disaster  area.  All 
available  machinery  of  the  Federal  and  State 
governments,  as  well  as  of  the  cotinty  and 
municipal  Jurisdictions,  was  directed  to  im- 
mediate relief  and  subsequent  rehabilita- 
tion. The  Army,  Navy,  Marine,  and  Air 
Force  all  supplied  equipment  and  services  to 
transport  food  and  forage,  clothes,  fuel  and 
other  necessities.  The  prompt  action  of  the 
Federal  agencies  in  emergency  assistance, 
coordinated  by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  as  well  as  the  help  of  State  and 
local  agencies,  and  private  agencies,  greatly 
alleviated  the  suffering  and  losses  that  oc- 
ctirred.  The  Ck)rps  of  Engineers  established 
47  field  offices  and  had  867  personnel  engaged 
in  disaster  activities. 

Tlie  catastrophe  prompted  the  House 
Cormnittee  on  Public  Works,  of  which  I  have 
the  privile^  to  be  a  member,  to  send  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  last  January  to  inspect 
the  d.amage  in  California  and  Oregon  first 
hand.  I  also  served  with  this  subcommittee. 
We  held  ntunerous  meetings  In  this  area 
with  Federal.  State,  and  local  officials,  as 
w^ll  as  with  representatives  of  Southern 
Pjfcclfic  and  Northwestern  Pacific,  lumber 
companies  and  other  private  Interests. 
From  Eureka  we  flew  on  an  inspection  tour 
by  helicopter  along  the  Eel  River  Canyon  for 
a  distance  of  about  40  miles.  This  was  the 
only  way  to  see  this  area,  since  practically 
all  roads  and  bridges  were  Impassable.  On 
April  1.  1965.  this  subcommittee  issued  a 
67-page  report  on  the  disaster  to  the  full 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  Its  findings 
were  appalling:  preliminary  estimate  of 
total  damage  in  the  major  river  basin  areas. 
$462  million;  $60  million  alone  in  the  Eel 
River  basin;  100  miles  of  the  Northwestern 
Pacific  rail  lines  virttially  wiped  out. 

My  California  colleague  in  Congress  and 
on  this  committee,  Bizz  Johnson,  from 
Roseville.  who  would  have  been  here  with 
me  except  for  the  fact  that  he  had  his  bill — 
the  Aubiu-n  Folsom  Dam  project  up  for  floor 
consideration  today,  and  I  each  promptly 
Introduced  several  flood  relief  bills  In  Con- 
gress. We  each  appeared  and  made  pres- 
entations on  March  0  at  hearings  before 
the  Hou.se  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control 
In  support  of  legislation  to  alleviate  this 
disaster.  I  take  pardonable  pride  In  report- 
ing that  Congress  has  now  enacted  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1965, 
to  provide  assistance  to  California  and  the 
four  other  affected  Northwestern  States  for 
the  reconstruction  of  areas  damaged  by  these 
floods.  Although  President  Johnson  took  ex- 
ception to  one  minor  feature  of  this  law,  he 
indicated  that  he  wovUd  promptly  sign  It  if 
this  featiu-e  were  eliminated.  The  Congress 
has  already  repassed  the  law  with  the  ob- 
jectionable   language    deleted. 

What  are  the  salient  features  of  this  act? 

1.  The  act  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $70 
million  In  the  1965  and  1966  fiscal  years  for 
the  repair  and  reconBtructlon  of  highways, 
roads,  and  trails  damaged  as  the  result  of 
the  disaster. 

2.  The  act  would  facUltate  resumption  of 
logging  on  Gk>vemment  land  by  authorizing 
reimbursement  in  part  of  timber  sale  con- 
tractors for  the  cost  of  restoration  of  access 


roads  damaged  by  the  flood,  and  by  au- 
thorizing appropriation  of  an  additional 
$38   million   for   forest   development   roads. 

3.  The  act  would  give  public  land  entry- 
men  relief  by  iwovlding  additional  time  to 
comply  with  requirements  of  law. 

4.  The  act  would  allow  loans  tmder  the 
Small  Business  Act  maturing  up  to  30  years 
for  replacing  or  repairing  damaged  dwell- 
ings. 

5.  Finally,  and  most  important  in  connec- 
tion with  our  gathering  here  la  the  provision 
in  the  act  for  a  Federal  Government  survey 
to  determine  what  protective  work  is  neces- 
sary and  In  the  public  interest  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  flood  damage  to  the  banks 
of  the  Eel  River  adjacent  to  this  railroad  and 
authorizing  the  performance  of  such  future 
work  by  the  Government  and  the  reimburse- 
ment of  such  work  as  lias  already  been  done 
by  the  railroad.  This  is  a  recognition  by 
Congress  of  the  public  interest  in  preventing 
a  recurrence  of  blockage  of  service  on  this 
peculiary  vital  railroad.  The  public  interest 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  some  80  percent 
of  the  forest  products  produced  In  the  Eel 
River  basin  is  shipped  to  market  over  this 
railroad,  and  the  fcM'est  products  industry 
makes  up  approximately  70  percent  of  the 
economy  of  the  area.  This  provision  affords 
Important  interim  protection  befwe  a  pro- 
jected permanent  multipurpose  flood  ccxitrol 
project  on  the  Eel  ."".iver,  now  undo*  survey 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  can  become  a 
reality.  While  this  act  is  an  Important  step 
towards  providing  protection  from  future 
floods  and  toward  alleviating  some  of  the 
suffering  from  the  past  one,  it  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  major  feat  of  restoring  these 
raU  lines  In  this  brief  IntervaL  Under  the 
act  the  Federal  Government  bears  no  part  of 
the  cost  of  restoring  the  railroad.  Instead, 
this  tremendous  accomplishment  is  due  sole- 
ly to  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Northwestern 
Pacific  and  their  contractors  plunging  ahead 
at  full  speed  with  their  own  people  and 
financial  resources  in  the  best  free  enterprise 
tradition,  without  waiting  for  Government 
help.  As  our  committee  put  it  in  its  report 
on  this  act: 

•■Railway  management  has  acted  with  dis- 
patch and  with  high  regard  for  Its  responsi- 
bility to  assist  in  restoring  the  economy  of 
the  region,  by  taking  emergency  action  to 
reconstruct  the  rail  line  and  resume  train 
operation  at  the  earliest  possible  date." 

The  railroad  management  Is  to  be  com- 
mended too  on  its  use  In  this  restoration  Job, 
wherever  possible,  of  its  own  former  operat- 
ing employees  and  others  from  this  area,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  unemployed,  thus 
giving  important  Interim  help  to  the  severely 
damaged  economy  of  the  area.  In  particular. 
I  want  to  recognize  the  construction  crews 
who  gave  tluit  extra  effort  In  order  to  expedite 
the  completion  date  of  the  reconstruction 
project.  Finally,  they  are  to  be  commended 
for  granting  reduced  rates  on  lumb«',  so  that 
it  might  be  trucked  to  the  nearest  railhead 
dtu"ing  the  period  when  the  line  was  shut 
down. 

Let  us  firmly  hope  that  the  line  of  steel, 
which  we  today  relink,  may  never  again  be 
cut  and  that  the  whole  redwood  empire  may 
again  blossom  with  its  restoration.  Again, 
my  congratulations. 


To  Explore  the  Deep  Ocean  Floor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21.  1965 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.     Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Johnson  has  shown 
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much  insight  into  the  importance  of  ex- 
ploring the  ocean  as  well  as  outer  space. 
The  project  to  build  a  special  atomic  sub- 
marine for  this  purpose  is  a  very  com- 
mendable one  and  I  would  like  to  Insert  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  April  25, 

1965. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom    the   Philadelphia   Inquirer.    Apr.    25, 
19651 
To  Explore  the  Deep  Oce.^n  Floor 

President  Johnson's  announcement  of  a 
Joint  project  by  the  Navy  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  develop  a  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  designed  especially  for 
deep  ocean  exploration  is  welcome  recogni- 
tion of  the  Importance  of  pushing  efforts  in 
this  comparatively  neglected  field. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Nation's  fleet  of  nu- 
clear undersea  vessels,  the  naightiest  ships  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  from  the  standpoint  of  fire- 
power and  key  Importance  to  the  Nation's 
defense,  must  cruise  most  of  the  time  above 
more  or  less  uncharted  ocean  bottoms  and 
often  dive  into  mysterious  depths  where  the 
slightest  miscalculation  might  send  them 
crashing  into  an  unknown  void  from  which, 
at  present,  there  is  no  return. 

The  resources  of  this  Nation  should  be  used 
to  better  ptirpKJse  in  providing  protection 
and  information  for  the  men  who  are  even 
now  at  sea  in  these  vessels.  In  addition, 
there  are  other  reasons  for  building  maneu- 
verable  vessels  capable  of  visiting  the  deep 
ocean  bottoms.  The  Immediate  assignment 
of  the  new  submarine — when  it  goes  to  sea — 
will  be  to  explore  an  ocean  floor  area  which, 
as  the  President  pointed  out,  is  several  times 
that  of  the  continental  United  States. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  vast 
new  sources  of  raw  materials,  particularly  oil 
and  ores,  may  be  exploited  on  the  Ck>ntinental 
Shelf  and  perhaps  in  other  unexplored  re- 
gions. In  short,  we  believe  the  new  project 
Is  thoroughly  worthwhile  and  one  that  ought 
to  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  from  both 
the  humane  and  practical  standpoints.  It 
Is  likely.  In  fact,  that  more  than  one  such 
vessel  will  be — and  ought  to  6e — authorized 
and  constructed,  once  the  prototype  has 
taken  definite  shape. 


The  Urgent  Need  for  Passage  of  a  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  Offsetting  the 
Supreme  Coort  Decision  on  Reappor- 
tionment of  State  Legislatures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  BALDWIN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21.  1965 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tached article  entitled  "Reapportionment 
Mess"  by  Raymond  Moley  was  published 
in  the  June  21.  1965.  issue  of  Newsweek. 
This  article  points  out  clearly  the  reasons 
why  it  Is  urgent  that  the  Congress  take 
prompt  action  to  pass  a  constitutional 
amendment  offsetting  the  Supreme  Court 
Decision  on  reapportionment  of  State 
le!;islatures. 

Re:apportionment  Mess 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

The  Supreme  Court  had  ample  warning 
when.  In  1962,  it  first  plunged  the  courts 
into  a  crusade  to  remake  the  Nation's  sys- 
tem    of     representative     government.       For 


Justice  Frankfurter  in  his  dissent  in  the 
initial  case  of  Baker  v.  Carr  made  it  elo- 
quently clear  that  the  Cotirt.  by  a  tortured  In- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution,  opened 
the  way  to  a  mathematical  quagmire. 

While  Frankfurter,  with  plenty  of  histori- 
cal evidence,  covered  the  traditional  recogni- 
tion that  there  were  Interests  as  well  as  peo- 
ple that  needed  representation,  his  strongest 
point  was  that  the  reform  in  view  was  some- 
thing which  the  courts  were  iiicapyable  of 
managing.  He  said  that  the  decision  of  the 
majority  of  the  Court  was  without  guide- 
lines for  formulating  specific,  definite,  wholly 
unprecedent  remedies  for  the  Inevitable  Uti- 
gation  which  today's  umbrageous  disposi- 
tion Is  bound  to  stimulate. 

There  was  no  change  in  Frankfurt^er  in 
1962  from  his  pre-judicial  days  when  his 
outlook  was  in  the  classical  sense  broadly 
liberal.  I  knew  him  well  in  the  early  1930's 
when  he  was  busy  advising  the  administra- 
tion in  Washington  on  innumerable  issues 
and  personalities.  Even  then  he  vigorously 
opposed  any  legislation  which  would  impose 
burdens  upon  the  courts  which  might  over- 
load them  and  tend  to  divert  them  from  the 
deliberation  and  Judgment  appropriate  to  the 
disposition  of  great  Issues  of  law.  This  is  why 
he  favored  the  creation  of  adminLstrftive 
commissions  to  relieve  the  courts. 

DUCKS     AND     DRAKES 

The  Baker  v.  Carr  decision  was,  he  believed, 
wrong  on  all  grounds,  especially  those  which 
would  overburden  the  courts  with  details  of 
reapportionment  in  a  conflict  which  would 
permit  the  "legislatures  to  play  ducks  and 
drakes  with  the  Judiciary." 

When,  In  1964,  the  Court  went  even  fur- 
ther with  Its  idea  of  one  man,  one  vote 
Frankfurter  was  not  there  to  dissent.  But 
Justice  Harlan  was  equally  vociferous. 

These  warnings  have  been  amply  Justified 
by  what  is  going  on  now.  The  utmost  con- 
fusion prevails.  Instead  of  refoormlng  some 
of  the  lower  houses  of  State  legislatures,  the 
Court  has  plunged  itself  into  reforming  tK>th 
houses  and,  as  was  inevitable,  the  redlstrict- 
ing  of  the  representation  of  the  States  In 
the  National  House  of  Representative.^. 

Lower  Federal  courts,  confused  and  with- 
out guidelines  or  the  facilities  to  redraw  dis- 
tricts, are  being  overruled  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  And  the  High  Tribunal  is  overruling 
not  only  legislatures  and  State  courts,  but 
the  wishes  of  the  voters  of  the  States  as  they 
are  registered  in  Initiative  and  referendum 
elections.  Apparently  nobody  1b  responsible 
but  the  Court,  and  the  C-ourt  Iteelf  Is  utterly 
confused. 

SUPREME    COURT    DEMOCaACY 

A  tide  of  litigation  has  swept  the  Nation. 
States  where  there  had  been  no  hint  of  civil 
rights  problems  have  been  man,  or  rather 
court  handled.  In  one  State,  three  congres- 
sional reapportionments  have  been  com- 
pelled since  1961.  In  another  case,  a  Fed- 
eral court  was  reprimanded  for  overruling  a 
State  supreme  court;  and  in  another,  a  State 
court  was  overruled.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  overruled  a  CaUfornia  reapix>rtion- 
ment  plan  for  the  Stat.e  senate  which  had 
received  the  approval  of  the  voters  of  the 
State  fotu:  times.  Appjirently.  the  only  kind 
of  democracy  that  Is  to  be  tolerated  In  the 
present  dispensation  Is  Supreme  Court  de- 
mocracy. 

Meanwhile,  26  State  legislatures  have 
moved  for  a  constltAitional  convention  to 
deal  with  the  Issue,  while  several  State  sen- 
ates have  passed  resolutions  called  for  such 
a  convention.  This  drive  for  a  convention  is 
regarded  as  a  means  of  pressure  on  Congress 
to  approve  a  constitutional  amendment 
proposed  by  Senator  Dirksen  for  submission 
to  ttie  States.  But  since  only  nine  more 
States  are  needed  to  bring  about  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  it  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  that  Presidential  Intervention 


is  highly  desirable  to  pass  the  Dirksen  pro- 
posal before  further  confusion  develops.  For 
it  should  be  unnecessary  to  have  a  constitu- 
tional convention  to  rectify  the  palpably  bad 
Judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  seekiiit: 
to  reform,  along  the  lines  of  its  own  ca- 
pricious Judgment,  not  only  State  legisla- 
tiu-es  but  the  lower  House  of  the  Cong^es'^ 
Itself. 


Far-Out  Liberals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLmoIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  far- 
out  liberals  are  not  bound  by  reason  or 
even  standard  parlimentary  procedure. 
They  continually  demand  more  Federal 
control  in  their  legislative  proposals  and 
they  proceed  to  condemn  those  who  do 
not  vote  with  them  for  more  Federal 
control  as  being  negative — antiprogre.<- 
sives.  They  use  the  freedom  of  speech 
as  a  licerise  while  depriving  the  other 
side  of  a  real  hearing.  William  S.  While 
in  the  following  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  June  21.  1965,  can  see  tl> 
end  of  their  exaggerated  strength. 
Far-Out  Liberals 
(By  Williams.  White) 

This  country's  far-out  liberals,  who  i^re 
roughly  90  percent  Democratic  and  10  per- 
cent tin-Republican  Republicans,  are  begin- 
ning to  push  well  past  the  limits  of  toieraiioc 
to  the  vital  American  center. 

Already  they  have  obtained  from  Presiclf  i  t 
Johnson  and  Congress  the  most  massive  and 
the  most  far-reaching  range  of  reformitc 
domestic  legislation  ever  accomplished  hcrr 

But  they  are  not  content.  They  go  on  de- 
manding and  demanding  yet  more  and  mo;e. 
And  then,  even  so,  they  can  know  no  ct':,- 
tent.  They  have  no  cutoff  point.  Havm? 
had  their  way  everywhere  so  far  in  the  ar'a 
of  the  domestic  issues — antipoverty,  Feder.il 
aid  to  education  and  medicine,  a  revolutio:.- 
ary  voting  rights  act,  et  cetera — they  mv, -• 
have  yet  more. 

They  must  have  positive  assurances  tl'i..t 
Supreme  Court  decisions  tending  in  shrcr 
defiance  of  the  Constitution  to  destroy  t!:e 
last  of  the  power  of  rural  and  small-to'.vn 
people  in  the  legislatures  and  in  Concres.s 
will  never  be  critlcallv  touched  bv  Consress 
Itself. 

They  must  have  a  new  Federal  cabinet  d-  - 
partment  for  further  housing  and  fi'.nh- r 
urban  development  still  further  to  rew.trd 
the  already  politically  overprivile^^ed  r;;v 
masses  at  the  expense  of  that  new  laref  v 
forgotten  minority  which  is  not  urban.  C<}  - 
gress  must  strike  down  the  authority  of  U.e 
States  to  maintain,  if  they  wish,  rielit-;  - 
work  laws  which  in  plain  truth  only  forb:d 
compulsory  unionism  Just  as  "yellow  dci.- 
compulsory  nonunionism  practices  by  mt'.:.- 
agement  were  outlawed  long  ago.  And  fo  o:. 
And  so  on  and  on. 

In  short,  they  must  have  everythinz.  ai  d 
have  It  all  at  once.  But  even  ail  of  it  will 
never  be  enough.  For  while  they  endle'^'v 
prod  President  and  Congress  to  materlalir^ 
every  one  of  their  economic  and  social  ide;. 
with  no  nonsense  about  giving  the  other  side 
a  real  hearing,  what  else  do  they  do?  Tliey 
demand  the  right  to  control  not  simply  the 
domestic  but  also  to  veto  the  foreign  poli'v 
of  this  Nation. 

The  very  men  in  Congress  to  whom  tV.e 
President   has   given   an   unbroken — and    in 
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■  his  columnist's  opinion  sometimes  a  most 
regrettable — series  of  yes  responses  on  domes- 
10  issues  shriek  an  imbroken  series  of  noes 
at  him  when  he  takes  a  rationally  hard  line 
;. gainst  Communist  encroachment  anywhere 
.I'oroad. 

Wherever  it  may  be,  in  Vietnam  or  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  they  wish  to  paralyze 
;;im  and  the  country  in  their  curious  con- 
••  iction  that  they  are  appointed  to  run  every- 
'hing,  everywhere. 

So,  the  far-out  liberals  are  now  more  than 
i:npossibly  demanding.  They  are  also  now 
:x)  demanding  for  their  own  good.  Con- 
j-ress  has  not  passed  all  these  things  because 
^.  agrees  that  the  far-outs  linow  all  the  an- 
;r.vers  and  that  to  reject  them,  any  time.  Is, 
i.-.y,  simply  Goldwater  Republicanism. 

in  many  Instances  the  controlling  moder- 
i.;es  have  gone  along  only  in  the  notion  that 
lerhaps  the  parochial  urges  of  the  far  lib- 
cr.ils  would  then  be  satiated.  At  least,  so  it 
\\\is  assumed,  they  would  allow  the  Presi- 
dent's more  conservative  side  some  freedom 
.  ;id  help  on  the  grand  issues  of  national 
honor  and  national  survival. 

What  the  far-outs  never  understand  is 
that  free  government  proceeds  at  last  upon 
onsent.  In  a  politics  of  civility  and  of  a  de- 
cent willingness  to  aUow  something,  some- 
times, to  the  feUow.  Their  total  disrespect 
for  this  great  reality  is  going  to  put  a  rude 
brake  upon  them  soon.  For  their  actual  pow- 
er in  Congress  or  country  Is  not  one-half 
what  they  suppose  it  to  be.  The  true  na- 
:i->nal  majority  is  becoming  fed  to  the  teeth 
with  the  assumption  of  the  far-outs  that 
whatever  these  Lolas  want,  these  Lolas  must 
•ind  infallibly  will  always  get. 


They  Braved  Death  To  Free  Trapped 
Baddy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSTLVANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21. 1965 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  acts  of 
heroism  in  the  coal  mining  industry  have 
been  well  documented  for  generations. 
As  the  Representative  from  the  largest 
anthracite-producing  area  of  the  world, 
I  have  personal  knowledge  of  many  of 
these  heroic  deeds  where  men  will  risk 
their  lives  in  efforts  to  save  the  lives  of 
their  fellow  workmen  trapped  beneath 
the  surface  of  rock  falls,  gas  explosions, 
passasreways  sealed  off  from  the  outside 
a!td  for  many  other  dangerous  reasons. 

Just  last  December  another  in  the  long 
•M.ries  of  heroic  sagas  took  place  at  the 
Franklin  Colliery  in  the  city  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  where  three  men — Bill  Holena, 
Frank  DiAndriole  and  Clair  Sigworth — 
ri.skcd  their  lives  to  save  the  life  of  one 
of  their  colleagues,  Peter  Buczkowski. 

In  recognition  of  the  bravery  displayed 
o:i  that  occasion  by  these  three  intrepid 
miners,  they  will  receive  on  Thursday, 
Jane  24,  the  Joseph  A.  Holmes  Medal 
from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  in  Wash- 
in?  ion. 

I  understand,  moreover,  that  plans  are 
already  underway  for  them  to  receive 
^Mn.■^lderation  for  the  highest  civilian 
av.  ard  for  bravery,  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion Medal. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  Sunday  Independ- 


ent in  its  edition  of  June  13,  1965,  fea- 
tured a  narrative  of  that  heroic  rescue 
and,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
today  I  would  like  to  Include  that  article. 

The  article  follows: 
Fr.^nklin  Collieby's  Heboic  Trio  To  Receivi 

Medal  for  Their  Deed — Father  of  Seven 

Among  Rescuers;  One  Miner  Kn.i.ED 

It  was  a  bleak  December  day  last  year  when 
Bill  Holena,  of  Forty  Fort;  Frank  DiAndriole, 
of  Avoca:  and  Clair  Sigworth,  of  Kingston; 
got  up  for  work. 

All  three  were — and  srtiill  are — among  flie 
seemingly  handful  of  men  still  employed  by 
the  anthracite  industry. 

BUI  and  Frank  worked  as  a  miner  and  as- 
sistant foreman  for  Franklin  Colliery,  located 
off  the  Route  309  bypass  near  Blackman 
Street,  city.  Clair  is  a  Federal  coal  mine  In- 
spector. 

About  1:10  that  afternoon  it  happened.  A 
fall  of  rib  co€U  at  the  Franklin  workings 
klUed  cxxe  worker  instantly  and  injured  three 
others.  One  of  these,  Pete  Buczkowski.  of 
Plymouth,  was  entrapped  by  the  falling 
debris. 

Larry  Malachefskl,  37,  of  Plymouth,  was 
the  kUled  miner.  Al  Kotch  and  Tony  SaitTta 
were  the  others  injured.  They  were  brought 
out  by  rescuers  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

TIME   WAS    SHORT 

The  dileiruna  then  was  to  free  Buczkowski. 
Time  was  growing  short  since  the  vein  near 
which  he  was  trapped  was  constantly  work- 
ing, with  small  falls  frequently  occurring. 

Federal  Inspectors  were  wary  about  sending 
rescue  teams  in.  Holena,  DiAndriole,  and 
Sigworth  didnt  wait  for  an  Invitatloci. 

Despite  orders  by  the  Federal  men  on  the 
scene  not  to  reenter  the  mine,  the  trio  did 
just  that.  Holena's  venture  was  all  the  more 
reckless,  it  was  thought  at  the  time,  since  he 
is  the  father  of  seven  children. 

For  2'/^  hours  Holena.  DiAndriole,  and  Sig- 
worth battled  the  maze  of  fallen  timbers,  coel, 
and  rock  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  free 
Buczkowski. 

TASK    complicated 

Their  task  was  compUcated  by  the  fact  that 
the  vein  was  pitched  69  degrees  and  several 
timee  they  had  to  withdraw  whUe  smaller 
falls  took  place. 

Before  they  withdrew,  however,  they  con- 
structed a  protective  planking  network 
around  the  trapped  Buczkowski  to  ward  off 
any  further  debris. 

Buczkowski,  in  obvious  pain,  repeatedly 
called  for  help.  The  three  men  once  again 
ventured  into  the  dangerous  area,  climbing 
over,  under  and  around  fallen  coal,  shale, 
rock,  and  timber. 

While  coworkers  installed  timbers,  braces, 
and  cribbing  against  the  active  coal  rib, 
Holena,  DiAndriole,  and  Sigworth  worked 
feverishly  to  free  Buczkowski. 

another  fall  imminent 

Another  fall  in  the  area  was  Imminent  as 
the  timber  creaked  under  the  additional 
weight.  Undatmted,  Holena,  DiAndriole  and 
Sigworth  kept  digging,  tu^ng,  and  shovel- 
ing. 

Buczkowski  was  conscious  all  the  time  and 
finally,  10  hours  after  the  original  fall,  he 
was  freed  from  the  materials  which  pinned 
him  and  which  had  him  on  the  precipice  of 
death  during  all  that  time. 

Four  hours  after  Buczkowski  was  rescued, 
another  large  faU  occ\u-red  at  the  point  of 
the  original  cave,  the  resultant  rubble  being 
so  extensive  that  It  took  6  days  of  timbering 
and  reopening  work  on  four  shifts  a  day  to 
recover  the  body  of  Malachefskl. 

The  official  report  of  the  accident  fixed  the 
cause  as  failure  to  recognize  the  hazardous 
condition  presented  by  the  thin  separation 
between  the  top  and  bottom  red  ash  vein. 
Excessive  width  of  the  "place"  was  a  con- 
tributing factor. 


OPERATIONS    CEASK 


The  mining  operation  at  Franklin  Colliery 
has  since  ceased,  but  the  heroic  deed  of  Ho- 
lena, 37;  DiAndriole.  55;  and  Sigworth.  54. 
hasn't  been  forgotten. 

On  June  24,  at  Hanover  Township  High 
School,  they  will  receive  the  Joseph  A.  Holmes 
Medal  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
Washington. 

Friends  of  the  trio  hope  this  Is  but  the 
first  step  toward  recognition  of  their  unself- 
ish efforts.  Plans  are  already  underway  for 
application  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
that  group's  heroism  award. 

LEAST    IMPRESSED 

But  the  three  men  are  probably  the  least 
impressed  of  anyone  with  the  news  of  their 
Impending  decoration. 

They  know  all  too  weU  that  there  have 
been  many  instances  of  similar  heroism  In 
the  anthracite  industry  in  dajrs  gone  by — 
incidents  which  the  average  miner  considers 
no  more  than  his  duty. 

They  also  know  there  are  many  instances 
when  the  heroes  never  returned  to  tell  about 
their  exploits  deep  In  the  bowels  of  the  an- 
thracite area's  earth. 

But,  while  medals  tarnish  and  niem.ories 
dim  with  time,  there's  one  guy  wholl  never 
forget  what  those  three  men  did  during  those 
10  dark  hours — Peter  Buczkowski. 


The  FerchilU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF  TSZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  21,  1965 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  include  In  the  Congrzssionai, 
Record  an  article  that  appeared  Jtme 
7,  1965.  in  the  Longview  Dally  News 
about  the  very  outstanding  *  Ferchill 
family. 

(From  the  Longview  Daily  News, 

June  7,  1965] 

Familt  op  Fenk  Citizens 

The  FerchUl  fanuly  of  Longview — Pat  Per- 
chlU,  Joe  FerchUl,  Vic  FerchUl.  and  their 
respective  famUy  groups — are  among  the  fin- 
est citizens  that  Longview  or  any  community 
could  have.  They  are  hard  wc«'kers  in  busi- 
ness and  community  aff^s  and  are  unusually 
productive  In  good  resxm^tor  their  city  and 
area. 

The  "Turning  Back  the  Calendar"  column 
on  our  editorial  page  a  few  days  ago  car- 
ried under  the  "5  Years  Ago"  division  this 
item:  "Vic  Ferchill  was  convention  chairman 
of  the  State  convention  of  the  Texas  Elks 
State  Association  which  was  being  held  in 
Longview." 

At  the  time  this  column  item  api>eared.  the 
Texas  Elks  State  Association  again  was  hold- 
ing its  annual  convention  in  Longview,  and 
Viv  Ferchill  was  playing  a  prominent  role  in 
arrangements  for  the  many  convention  af- 
fairs and  in  entertaining  the  visiting  Elks. 

Just  as  Vic  has  been  busy  for  the  past 
several  days  at  the  Job  of  being  a  friendly 
host  and  useful  citizen  so  it  was  with  him 
5  years  ago  when  he  served  as  convention 
chairman — and  so  it  has  been  with  the 
entire  Ferchill  family  since  they  moved  to 
Longview  many  years  ago. 

Pat  Ferchill  has  Just  announced  that  his 
firm.  ReUable  Motor  Supply,  has  opened  new 
units  in  Longview  and  Hallsvllle.  Organized 
here  in  1944.  ReUable  now  has  six  sales  units. 
Is  the  largest  automotive  distributor  in  east 
Texas  and  carries  one  of  the  largest  Inven- 
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torles  of  parts  and  equipment  to  be  found 
in  Texas. 

Pat,  Joe  and  Vic  are  active  in  the  day-to- 
day operation  of  the  business  and  have  a 
nvunber  of  associates  who  are  managen  in 
the  sales  iinlts  in  varlotis  locations  in  the 
Longvlew  and  east  Texas  area. 

Longview  will  be  hoet  on  June  10-13  to 
the  12th  Annual  Texas  Antique  Automobile 
Tour — thanks  to  the  good  work  of  the 
Ferchills. 

This  tour  will  attract  some  600  persons  to 
liongview  to  take  part  in  the  events,  which 
will  include  an  awards  banquet  where  first, 
second  and  third  place  trophies  will  be  pre- 
sented in  each  of  12  categories  of  competi- 
tion. 

This  event  will  bring  to  Longvlew  a  large 
number  of  antique  automobiles  that  have 
been  attractively  restored  to  operating  con- 
dition. They  will  be  driven  to  points  of  in- 
terest In  the  east  Texas  area  around  Long- 
view,  and  will  be  driven  in  parade  competi- 
tion aroiuid  the  courthouse  square. 

Pat  PerchiU  for  some  years  has  acquired 
and  maintained  a  major  collection  of  more 
than  150  of  the  ancient  models  and  now  has 
some  of  the  finest  antique  automobiles  in 
Texas  and  the  Southwest.  He  often  makes 
various  models  from  his  collection  available 
for  driving  in  parades  and  for  display  at 
other  appropriate  times. 

The  PerchlU  brothers  have  been  active  in 
civic  and  community  organizations,  service 
clubs,  fraternal  groups,  and  on  commit- 
tees and  projects  too  numerous  to  mention 
here.  Wherever  they  have  served,  their  work 
has  been  outstanding  and  a  real  contribution 
to  community  progress. 

In  Longview's  business  community  the 
PerchlUs  are  highly  regarded  for  their  good 
relationships  and  for  their  modem  and  pro- 
gressive business  methods.  Their  personal 
popularity  and  their  unselfish  and  dedicated 
civic  service  combine  to  assure  their  con- 
tinued business  success  and  to  rank  them 
at  the  top  as  citizen  leaders  in  conununlty 
development  and  public  progress. 

This  newspaper  today  salutes  the  Ferchill 
family  of  fine  citizens.  They  are  always 
fo\ind  squarely  in  the  middle  of  any  pro- 
gressive movement  for  the  development  and 
growth  of  Longvlew  and  east  Texas  and  for 
the  enjoyment  and  enrichment  of  life  in 
their  community. 


The  350th  AniiiTersary  of  Taos,  N.  Mex. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or  Ksw  icxzico 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21.  1965 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
considerable  pride  and  pleasure  that  I 
inform  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  350th 
anniversary  of  Taos,  N.  Mex.  This 
charming  and  picturesque  village  in  the 
mountains  of  north-centraJ  New  Mexico 
is  widely  known  as  the  location  of  the 
famous  Taos  Indian  Pueblo,  and  for  be- 
ing a  center  of  art  and  cultural  activity. 
The  following  remarks  are  offered  as  a 
tribute  to  my  many  friends  In  the  Taos 
area. 

Thb  350th  Anntversart  of  Taos,  N.  Mex. 

In  his  perceptive  article  on  New  Mexico  in 
February's  Harper's  magazine,  the  late  David 
Borroff  said  that  tor  new  Mexicans  "the 
graceful    coexistence    of    three    cultures — 


Spanish,  Indian,  and  Anglo — is  an  article  of 
faith."  Nowhere  in  New  Mexico  is  this 
graceful  coexistence  to  be  founil  In  a  purer 
and  nxore  Interesting  form  than  in  Taos. 

Forty-eight  years  after  Oolunobus  discov- 
ered America,  members  on  the  expeditionary 
forces  of  Ooronado  reached  this  area. 
Twenty-two  years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed 
at  Plymouth,  Don  Juan  de  Onate  came  to 
Taos.  On  September  9.  1598.  Padre  Francisco 
de  Zamora  arrived  to  introduce  Christianity 
to  the  Taos  and  Picuris  Puebloe.  Thus  be- 
gan the  Spanish  stream  of  the  history  of 
Taos.  By  1615,  the  walled  town  of  Taos  had 
been  built;  we  observe  this  year  1965  as  the 
350th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Taos. 

The  Indian  part  of  the  Taos  story  extends 
far  back  Into  pre-Coltmibian  history.  In 
1680  occurred  an  Indian  revolution  when  all 
Spanish  residents  were  driven  out  of  New 
Mexico.  Although  Don  Diego  de  Vargas  re- 
conquered the  area  around  Santa  Fe  in  1692. 
peace  with  the  Taos  Indians  was  not 
achieved  untU  the  winter  of  1696.  De  Vargas 
came  to  the  Pueblo  in  September  of  that 
year,  causing  the  Indians  to  flee  to  the 
mountains  where  they  remained  until  heavy 
snows  forced  their  return;  they  then  restored 
their  partially  ruined  church,  and  resumed 
friendly  relations  with  the  Spanish. 

The  first  Anglo  trappers  came  to  the  area 
In  1805,  and  were  overjoyed  to  find  in  the 
sheltered  valley  a  haven  of  civilization  on 
the  borders  of  the  vast  wilderness  that 
stretched  north,  east,  and  west  over  the 
mountains  and  plains.  The  mountain  men 
made  Taos  their  headquarters;  Kit  Carson 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  them. 

The  original  Santa  Fe  Trail  of  the  early 
1820's  led  through  Taos,  but  was  abandoned 
when  wagonmaster  found  a  route  to  the 
southwest  that  was  easier  to  foUow  than  the 
steep  trails  of  Taos  Canyon  and  the  Vermejo 
area.  But  this  route  was  always  used  as  a 
so-called  loop  of  the  Santa  Pe  Trail,  and 
a  small  section  of  it  can  still  be  seen  under 
the  cliffs  of  the  Picture  Rocks  southwest  of 
Taos. 

In  1846.  Gen.  Stephen  Watts  Kearny 
captured  the  area  from  Mexico  for  the 
United  States.  Among  the  famous  citizens 
of  the  community  who  were  premlnent  diu-- 
Ing  Santa  Fe  Trail  and  Territorial  days  were 
Kit  Carson,  Charles  Simpson,  Padre  Jose 
Antonio  Martinez,  Capt.  Smith  Simpson, 
Colonel  St.  Vrain,  and  Judge  Beaubien. 
Padre  Martinez  established  the  first  news- 
pap)er  published  west  of  the  ^Xlssis8ippl. 

In  1861,  Capt.  Smith  Simpson  achieved 
fame  by  nailing  the  Union  flag  to  a  tall 
Cottonwood  pole  and  planting  It  In  the  Taos 
Plaza.  For  years.  Confederate  sympathizers 
had  been  accustomed  to  taking  down  the 
flag  that  had  first  been  placed  there  in 
Kearny's  time.  Simpson  and  his  friends 
guarded  the  flag  against  further  aggressions, 
and,  to  honor  their  solicitude  for  the  na- 
tional emblem,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  have 
been  permitted  ever  since  to  fly  over  Taos 
both  dtirlng  the  day  and  at  night. 

The  growth  and  fame  of  Taos  as  an  art 
colony  grew  out  of  one  man's  enthusiasm  for 
this  town  which  he  had  never  seen,  and  a 
broken  wagon  wheel.  Joseph  Henry  Sharp, 
a  young  painter  sketching  In  New  Mexico 
in  1880,  reported  so  enthusi;istically  what  he 
had  heard  about  the  charm  of  the  remote 
Taos  village  to  his  artist  friends  Bert  Phillips 
and  Ernest  L.  Blumenscheln  that  they  de- 
cided to  visit  It.  They  traveled  by  train  to 
Denver,  bought  camping  supplies,  and 
headed  south,  painting  as  they  traveled. 

Thirty  miles  from  Taos  one  off  their  wagon 
wheels  broke.  On  the  flip  of  a  coin  It  be- 
came Bliunenscheln's  Job  to  rtde  his  horse 
to  Taos,  carrying  the  broken  wheel  there 
for  repair.  It  took  him  S  days  to  make  the 
trip  and  return  to  camp.  He  was  so  en- 
chanted by  what  he  had  seen  of  Taos  that 


he  suggested  they  stay  there  for  good.  Later 
Sharp  joined  them,  followed  by  another 
artist,  Irving  Couse.  They  eventually  or- 
ganized the  Taoe  Society  of  Artists,  and  sent 
east  their  exhibitions  of  works  that  reflected 
the  beauty  and  charm  of  the  landscape  and 
people  of  Taos.  More  and  more  artists  have 
been  attracted  to  Taos  over  the  years.  A 
very  p>owerful  esthetic  source  was  discovered 
by  these  men  In  the  Indian  cultiu-e;  In  the 
Spanish  culture  they  found  an  established 
tradition  of  religious  art.  These  have  bee;: 
blended  with  the  strength  of  American  art 
Just  as  the  three  cultures  of  Indian,  Spanish. 
and  Anglo  have  been  blended  in  Taos  Itse!;. 

One  of  these  Taos  artists,  Paul  Keith,  hn - 
designed  a  beautiful  commemorative  coir: 
for  the  350th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Taos.  It  may  be  obtained  in  either  bronzi 
or  silver,  and  It  Is  an  appropriate  symbol  of 
one  of  America's  most  unique  and  lovelv 
places,  the  home  of  three  culttu-es,  the  homp 
of  artists,  and  the  home  of  the  most  striking 
natural  scenic  beauty  in  the  world. 

Taos  has  had  an  historical  and  colorful 
past  and  it  has  played  an  Important  role  In 
the  early  settlement  of  the  Upper  Rio  Grande 
mountain  area.  May  of  the  early  settle- 
ments are  today  still  In  existence  and  retain 
some  of  the  earmarks  of  earlier  years.  Bir 
Taos  like  many  of  our  frontier  towns  is  tak- 
ing on  a  new  role.  The  clear  mountai:: 
streams  and  lakes,  the  beautiful  stands  of 
fir  and  ponderosa  pine,  and  the  scenic  Rio 
Grande  Gorge  have  a  great  attraction  for 
visitors  and  outdoor  recreatlonlsts  from  a!: 
over  the  country,  and  these  visitors  are  in- 
creasing from  year  to  year. 

Today  Taos  boasts  of  having  one  of  the 
finest  ski  resorts  in  the  southwester?j 
Rocky  Mountain  area.  Nearby  Eagle  Ne^t 
Lake  provides  some  of  the  finest  and  large^ : 
rainbow  trout  in  the  Southwest.  The  cami.- 
ing  areas  in  high  mountains  provide  exccj- 
lent  refuge  from  the  telephone  and  thf 
tumult  of  city  life.  Excellent  facilities  a:c 
available  for  the  vacationer  who  wishes  i  ■ 
take  a  horseback  trip  into  the  mountains 
and  rough  it  for  a  few  days.  New  road  im- 
provements and  construction  are  making  a 
possible  for  those  who  seek  a  mUder  for:ri 
of  recreation  than  horseback  riding  and  fisr  - 
Ing  the  moxintain  streams,  to  tour  the  Tac  s 
countryside  and  enjoy  the  scenic  mountaiTi 
beauty,  see  the  Indian  pueblos  and  nearbv 
cliff  dwellings,  or  enjoy  a  picnic  at  son.t? 
nearby  recreation  area. 

Po<r  many  years,  visitors  to  Taos  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  get  a  closeup  view  c :" 
one  of  our  scenic  attractions  of  that  part  of 
the  State.  This  attraction  is  what  we  often 
oaU  our  miniature  Grand  Canyon  or  the  R:' 
Grande  Gorge.  Flowing  through  this  de<  ;i 
gorge  west  of  Taos  is  the  tturbulent  Rn 
Grande.  The  State  of  New  Mexico  has  ne.r 
completion  a  high  span  bridge  across  th.s 
gorge  which  will  connect  for  the  first  tine 
the  east  and  west  side  of  northern  Nf  ■.% 
Mexico  and  give  our  visitors  a  look  at  tl.'s 
rugged  country.  After  a  recent  study  by  th*" 
Department  of  the  Interior,  it  was  propo.^f  1 
that  the  Rio  Grande  be  declared  a  wild  riV'  r 
and  be  Included  in  a  Wild  River  System  to  lo 
created  by  legislation  now  jiendlng  in  tl-p 
Senate  and  In  the  House.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Rio  Grande,  through  this  df' •> 
gorge  which  stretches  from  Pilar,  N.  Mo 
to  the  Colorado  State  line,  would  be  pr  - 
served  in  Its  primitive  state,  thus,  j>erni.  - 
nently  conserving  and  protecting  the  sceni'^ 
recreation,  fl^h  and  wildlife  values. 

Taos  will  continue  to  play  an  importai.; 
role  In  the  future  history  of  New  Mexico.  Be- 
cause of  the  farming,  mineral,  timber,  ami 
recreation  resources  of  this  area,  which  an 
Jiist  now  entering  a  new  era  of  developmemt 
there  Is  promise  that  Taos  and  northern  Nev. 
Mexico  will  make  a  large  contribution  to  tl  <- 
future  economy  and  well-being  of  our  people. 
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Creston    (Iowa)     News-Adviser    Points 
Out  the  Importance  of  Water 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Spealcer.  with 
the  ariival  of  summer,  which  begins  to- 
day, we  are  reminded  once  again  that 
v.ater  is  one  of  the  basic  necessities  of 
mankind. 

For  many  communities  across  the  Na- 
iion,  water  will  be  in  shoi-t  supply  dur- 
ing the  wann  months  ahead.  Already, 
New  York  City  is  having  trouble  supply- 
ing its  residents  with  enough  water. 
Other  urban  areas  will  be  facing  the  same 
i.roblem. 

And  so  will  many  rural  areas.  Too 
many  of  our  smaller  communities  are 
v.ithout  an  adequate  water  supply  sys- 
tem. The  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
i.on,  for  example,  has  estimated  that 
..bout  30,000  rural  communities  lack 
modern  water  facilities. 

Thus  the  development  of  our  rural 
v.ater  resources  is  of  great  importance. 
la  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  fellow  Members  an 
editorial  from  the  June  15,  1965,  Issue 
of  the  Creston  News-Advertiser  of  Cres- 
i  on,  Iowa. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  our  supply 
of  water  is  limited.  But  the  need  for  it 
i:  creases  annually,  especially  in  those 
communities  seeking  to  develop  their 
c  mmerclal  and  industrial  potential. 

Tlie  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  done  a  good  deal  to  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  rural  water  resources.  The 
P  >il  Conservation  Service,  for  example, 
1.  Ips  plan  and  finance  watershed  proj- 
ects. These  projects,  in  addition  to  their 
other  benefits,  can  serve  as  a  source  of 
water  supply  to  nearby  communities. 

As  the  editorial  notes,  such  a  project  is 
planned  for  the  Three-Mile  Creek  in  the 
Creston  area.  Once  completed,  this 
V  itershed  ^^ill  do  much  for  the  Union 
County  area,  in  which  Creston  is  located. 

Since  1961,  another  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Dt  5>artment  of  Agiiculture,  the  Farmers 
H  )me  Administration,  has  provided  loans 
f  T  financing  water  supply  systems  in 
r.:ral  areas.  This  program  has  been  a 
s  iccess,  but  more  needs  to  be  done. 

Legislation,  including  a  bill  I  intro- 
ci  ;ced  last  month,  is  now  pending  before 
the  Congress  to  authorize  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  make  Federal 
-;ants.  as  well  as  loans,  to  finance  rural 
water  facilities. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  T^-ill 
become  law.  A  program  of  Federal 
-:auts  for  rural  water  systems  wx>uld  help 
2:"oatly  in  solving  some  of  the  problems 
outlined  In  the  Creston  News-Advertiser 
c'iuorial.  which  I  hereby  include  in  the 
-'   ord: 

From    the    Creston   News-Advertiser, 
June  15,  1965) 

Importance  of  Water 
W.^  Want  to  talk  a  little  about  water. 
iroiii  the  way  rain  has  been  falling  this 
•J'-i.e    not  a  few  to  let  the  matter  drop  for  a 


bit — until  they  can  get  the  weeds  out  of  the 
corn  and  beans.  Or  can  get  the  com  or  beans 
planted. 

But  water  is  a  tremendously  important 
item.  Even  in  this  current  stretch  of  damp- 
ness, many  have  observed  they  still  prefer 
tills  to  a  drouth. 

And  there  you  have  it. 

Over  in  the  Stat«  of  New  Jersey,  they  are 
imposing  restrictions  in  four  counties — re- 
strictions that  are  to  continue  into  next 
November,  or  until  rain  adequately  replen- 
ishes reser\'oirs.  These  restrictions  prohibit 
filling  of  swimming  p>ools.  washing  of  cars, 
watermg  lawns,  wasliing  of  driveways.  They 
even  restrict  ser\-lng  of  water  in  restaurants, 
unless  requested. 

Experts  in  the  field  of  water  use  and  han- 
dling remind  us  there  Is  Just  so  much  water. 
The  supply  is  limited.  Our  Job  is  to  handle 
It  in  a  fashion  that  will  serve  our  needs  when 
we  need  it. 

It  is  estimated  that  w^ithin  15  years,  the 
water  demand  may  well  equal  or  outstrip  the 
dependable  supply  of  fresh  water. 

Now  here  in  this  country  we  get  the  rain- 
fall— runs  about  31  inches  a  year,  and  very 
steady.  The  objective  then  is  to  catch  It  and 
store  it  in  seasons  of  heavier  precipitation  for 
times  of  less  rainfall. 

Building  of  Green  Valley  Lake  was  one  of 
those  reservoir  saving  measures.  Developing 
of  Three-MUe  watershed — with  its  storage 
lakes  is  another.  Development  of  12-mile 
watershed  with  another  large  storage  lake 
is  still  another  step. 

Work  has  been  accomplished  in  these  direc- 
tions. It  must  be  continued — for  it  takes 
some  years  to  achieve  tliese  goals  of  water 
preservation. 

Farslghted  planning  for  good  water  sup- 
plies is  Important  to  our  own  well-being, 
important  to  the  futtire  of  our  community. 
Just  think  of  the  re\'ived  attitude  about 
things  that  came  to  pass  with  establishment 
of  Green  Valley  Lake.  Further  lake  supplies 
in  our  watersheds  in  this  area  will  continue 
that  sense  of  progress  and  development. 


Income  Limits  Under  the  Rent 
Supplement  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  21,  1965 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
vitally  important  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment bill,  H.R.  7984,  will  be  on  the 
floor  in  a  very  short  time.  One  of  the 
most  important  provisions  of  this  bill 
is  President  Johnson's  proposed  program 
of  rent  supplements  for  low-income  fami- 
lies. These  supplements  would  enable 
families  generally  within  the  public 
housing  Income  level  to  obtain  decent 
housing  paying  no  more  than  one-fourth 
of  their  small  incomes.  It  would  be 
rental  and  cooperative  housing,  privately 
built,  privately  financed  and  privately 
owned.  This  program  holds  great  prom- 
ise and  would  be  a  greatly  needed  sup- 
plement to  the  existing  public  housing 
program  which  would  also  be  continued 
and  expanded  by  H.R.  7984. 
As  the  New  York  Times  noted: 
For  no  valid  reason  the  rental  subsidy  pro- 
gram has  become  the  focus  of  controversy. 

This  is,  indeed,  unfortimate  because 
if  the  opponents  were  to  succeed  in  kill- 


ing the  rent  supplement  program  the 
real  victims  will  be  the  500,000  poor  fam- 
ilies who  would  thereby  be  denied  the 
chance  to  live  in  decent  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  regret- 
table amount  of  misunderstanding  in 
connection  with  the  rent  supplement 
program,  particularly  regarding  the  in- 
come range  wiiich  it  would  serve.  We 
have  heard  charges  that  families  earn- 
ing $8,900  a  year  would  be  eligible  for  this 
assistance.  Actually,  the  ceilings  would 
be  much  lower  and  are  set  by  a  fixed 
formula  in  the  bill — four  times  the  min- 
imum necessai-y  rent  for  decent  housing 
in  the  community. 

Because  this  is  a  new  program  the 
Housing  Agency  did  not  have  actual 
figures  when  it  testified.  However,  they 
now  have  very  reliable  estimates  based 
on  a  very  similar  provision  included  in 
the  1964  Housing  Act.  And  let  me  note 
that  those  who  say  that  rent  supplemen- 
tation is  a  new  concept  must  be  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  very  much  the 
same  thing  in  existing  law.  Last  year's 
housing  act  offered  temporary  rent  sup- 
plement payments  to  families  displaced 
by  urban  renewal  and  that  bill  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  308  to  68. 

Under  the  provision  in  last  year's  bill 
the  Housing  Agency  is  required  to  make 
the  same  kmd  of  finding  as  they  would 
under  the  proposed  rent  supplement 
program.  The  first  figures  have  just  be- 
come available  under  that  program  and 
have  been  transmitted  to  me  by  Adminis- 
trator Weaver.  In  order  that  members 
will  have  an  accurate  idea  of  what  the 
actual  ceilings  would  be  under  the  rent 
supplement  program  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit for  the  record  a  copy  of  Dr.  Weaver's 
letter  and  table  on  income  ceilings  for 
25  cities: 

HorsiNG  AND  Home  Finance 
Agexcv.  Office  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, 

Washington.  D.C..  June  18. 1965. 
Hon.  Wn^LiAM  A.  Barrett, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Housing.  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington.  DC. 
Deak  Mr.   Barrett:   Over  the  past  several 
weeks,    you    and    various   members   of    your 
committee   have  made  inquiries  about  In- 
come   limits    for    eligibility    that    woiUd    be 
established  under  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram which  would  be  authorized  by  the  pro- 
posed Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965. 

As  I  stated  in  hearings  on  the  bill,  the  in- 
come limits  would  vary  from  locality  to  lo- 
cality, depending  upon  rents  required  to  ob- 
tain standard  private  housing  in  the  local 
market.  Surveys  will  have  to  be  made  in  each 
area  to  determine  the  rents  at  which  such 
housing  Is  available  and  the  related  Income 
equal  to  four  times  the  rent.  Although  we 
have  not  made  surveys  specifically  designed 
to  establish  Income  limits  for  a  rent  supple- 
ment program,  similar  rental  Information 
has  been  obtained  for  a  number  of  areas  in 
conjunction  with  relocation  adjustment  pay- 
ments that  were  authorized  for  people  dis- 
placed from  urban  renewal  and  publis  hous- 
ing sites  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1964. 

Based  on  the  Information  which  was  ob- 
tained in  this  manner,  we  have  prepared 
preliminary  estimates  of  income  limits  that 
would  be  established  for  families  of  various 
sizes  in  25  localities  under  the  rent  supple- 
ment program.  These  estimated  Income  lim- 
its are  shown  in  the  enclosed  table. 

When  the  rent  supplement  program  be- 
comes effective,  we  will  review  the  available 
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data,  make  additional  surveys,  establish  In- 
come limits  for  Individuals  as  well  as  fam- 
ilies, and  make  whatever  modiflcations  might 
be  warranted  by  changed  local  housing  mar- 
ket conditions.  The  enclosed  table  of  in- 
come limits  provides  a  good  sampling,  how- 
ever, of  the  approximate  Income  limits  that 
would  be  established  at  this  time  for  the  rent 
supplement  program  in  25  cities  of  differ- 
ent size  in  different  parts  of  the  covmtry.  I 
hope  that  you  and  members  of  your  com- 
mittee will  find  It  helpful. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Weaver, 

Administrator. 

Preliminary  estimates  of  income  limits  for 
families  of  different  sizes  under  proposed 
rent  supplement  program  in  25  cities 


The  raising  of  soybeans  in  the  United 
States  was  sparked  by  World  War  n, 
and  by  1950  soybeans  had  moved  ahead 
of  potatoes  as  a  cash  crop,  In  1956  soy- 
beans surpassed  oats,  and  In  1960  this 
fabulous  oilseed  moved  ahead  of  tobacco. 
Today,  soybeans  rank  third,  outranked 
in  value  only  by  corn  and  cotton. 

Truly,  as  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor comments — A  world  beater,  that  soy- 
bean. 

Othimwa,  Iowa,  Courier  Warns  Against 
Anonymous  Extrenusm 
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Never  Underrate  a  Soybean 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1965 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. June  12,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  published  a  short  five -paragraph 
article  entitled,  "Never  Underrate  a  Soy- 
bean." But  In  those  short  five  para- 
graphs Is  told  the  amazing  story  of  the 
miracle  in  American  farming.  The  arti- 
cle states: 

In  1961  somebody  timidly  forecast  that  the 
lowly  soybear.  might  someday  crowd  wheat 
and  cotton  for  first  place  among  American 
farm  exports.     Today  it  tops  them  both. 

Last  year,  in  fact,  feed  grains  and  soybeans 
earned  about  as  much  abroad  as  the  entire 
auto  and  truck  industry  combined.  And  they 
outpaced  the  exports  of  the  huge  chemical 
industry. 

Soybeans  speak  everybody's  language.  A 
dash  of  it  makes  discriminating  French  ani- 
mals like  their  feed  better.  So  France  is 
buying  218,000  tons  of  soybean  meal  a  year. 

Spaniards  love  It.  They  have  hiked  their 
imports  of  soybean  meal  from  5,000  to  200,000 
tons  a  year.  And  In  Pakistan,  a  marriage  waa 
arranged  between  mustard  oU  and  soybecm 
oil  and  a  new  product  was  bom. 

A  world  beater,  that  soybean. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Jurie  21,  1965 

Mr  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  polit- 
ical extremism,  whether  of  the  right  or 
the  left,  is  essentially  alien  to  the  Amer- 
ican tradition.  Those  who  openly  ad- 
vocate extremist  doctrines  stand  little 
chances  of  success,  since  ours  Is  a  polit- 
ical system  based  on  the  preference  for 
moderation. 

Unfortunately,  these  doctrines  are  not 
always  preached  openly.  The  convic- 
tion of  many  extremists  is  greater  than 
their  courage  and,  convinced  that  some 
vague  conspiracy  is  at  work,  they  resort 
to  anonymous  threats  and  charges  in  an 
effort  to  destroy  it.  This  is  the  worst 
form  df  extremism,  but  all  too  often  these 
tactics  meet  with  some  measure  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  June  15,  1965.  issue  of  the  Ottum- 
wa.  Iowa,  Courier  carried  an  excellent 
editorial  on  this  subject,  and  I  commend 
It  to  my  fellow  Members.  As  the  edi- 
torial correctly  points  out,  It  Is  the  duty 
of  enlightened  and  responsible  citizens  to 
speak  out  against  this  anonymous  ex- 
tremism, and  to  substitute  fact  for  false- 
hood. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
hereby  Include  the  editorial : 
Anonymous  Vilxaint 

In  Meadville,  Pa.,  members  of  the  clergy 
and  the  newspaper  have  denounced  the  dis- 
semination of  anonymous  mAll.  They  have 
challenged  members  of  the  local  John  Birch 
Society  to  have  the  courage  of  their  convic- 
tions and  oome  out  into  the  cpen. 

"Who  In  our  city  sends  ua  these  16-page 
attacks  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  on 
the  President  and  Mr.  Eisenhower?"  asks  an 
editorial.  "W"ho  tries  to  poiBon  oixr  minds 
against  American  Negroes  by  charging  that 
the  civil  rights  movement  is  a  Communist 
conspiracy?  Who  In  Meadville  hides  behind 
the  name  of  Robert  Welch  (national  head 
of  the  Birchers)  and  spreads  vitriolic  tracts 
over  the  city  through  the  mails?  Which 
of  our  neighbors  attempt  by  this  tactic  to 
Intimidate  and  control   oxir  thought?" 

The  Christian  Century  takes  up  the  same 
subject  by  comparing  such  tactics  with 
Hitler's  demonlsm,  says  a  Cectury  editorial: 

"Few  are  lower  in  the  human  scale  than 
the  sneak  who  commits  his  malicious  act 
under  the  cloak  of  anonymity,  the  dastard 
who  plunges  a  poisoned  pen  In  the  back 
of  his  vmsuspecting  victim  und  scurries  to 
safety  txnder  the  cover  of  darlcness.  And  this 
kind  of  villainy  flourishes  in  ova  time.    It  is 


not  confined  to  hooded  members  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  riding  by  night  or  to  white 
Fascists  stealthily  bombing  and  burnin- 
Negro  churches  and  homes,  or  to  footpacU 
who  strike  down  their  prey  on  dark  city 
streets. 

"Anonymous  villainy  also  has  more  subt;. 
forms:  the  unidentified  callers  who  breathe 
heavy  threats  over  the  telephone,  tho 
unknown  and  Irresponsible  mailers  of  hate- 
ful propaganda  tracts,  the  unnamed  writer?, 
of  poisonovis  letters  •    *    *." 

What  is  the  answer?  Not  a  police  state 
control  of  the  postal  system  and  the  tele- 
phone system  and  other  means  of  communi- 
cation, surely.  The  answer  to  darkness  mus: 
not  be  more  darkness,  but  more  light.  I:i 
a  free  country  where  we  have  a  right  and 
a  responsibility  to  speak  up — we  in  the 
various  fields  of  education  and  oommvmic..- 
tlon  and  religion — we  must  work  harder  to 
make  facts  and  truth  more  abtmdant  tha;i 
errors  and  falsehood. 


The  Anatomy  of  Extremism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  21,  1965 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks  an  edltoria". 

This  editorial  appeared  In  the  April  1 1 
issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

In  my  opinion  the  editorial  Is  timely 
and  treats  with  the  alarming  growth  rf 
extremists  of  various  types.  I  commcr.a 
this  editorial  to  my  colleagues: 

The  Anatomy  of  Extremism 

Periodically,  in  the  history  of  this  Repti'  - 
lie.  there  have  emerged  during  times  of  strr  ? 
extremist  cults  and  movements  of  varices 
srtiripe.  They  often  rally  under  patrio-.' 
banners.  But  they  are  dedicated  nonethCK  5 
to  assaulting  by  word  and  deed  certain  ba..  .?. 
Institutions  and  tenets  of  American  socief 

In  the  1840's  and  1850's  the  Nation  sufferi.  '. 
and  survived,  the  Know  Nothings.  In  t.  c 
1930's,  amidst  the  fear  of  the  great  deprc  - 
sion,  both  Fascist  and  Communist  organi;-  - 
tions  flovulshed.  At  other  times.  In  lesc  or- 
ganized ways,  we  have  endured  other  di'.  > 
sive,  truly  un-American  movements,  wh..  n 
preached  hatred  of  class,  or  race,  or  religii.  n, 
or  democracy. 

These  have  not  been  nor  are  they  to<-  y 
welcome  exp>erlences.  Living  through  th  'u 
has  sometimes  left  scars.  In  every  c  >■. 
however,  the  fundamental  strengths  of  o'lr 
political  and  social  structure  have  read  '.y 
absorbed   the   attacks  of   Internal   foes. 

This  Ls  not  to  minimize  or  discount  t'-.e 
inherent  threat  posed  by  organized  extrc-n- 
ist  movement*.  These  are  ugly  intoler.i  i:e 
manifestations  whenever  and  wherever  t;"y 
occur. 

Whether  of  right  or  left,  extremists  a.-'  a 
departtu-e  from  both  the  ideal  and  practice 
of  American  national  life.  And  when  h.  .e. 
which  so  easily  Is  expressed  through  violei  e, 
Is  the  chief  mark  of  extremism,  the  aber-i- 
tion  is  even  more  alarming. 

We  live  now,  as  we  have  for  some  dcc;i^'fs 
past  and  as  we  no  doubt  will  for  some  t;  :.e 
to  come,  in  an  uneasy  world.  Pears,  real  .  ■  fl 
Imagined,  vague  and  precise,  surrou-.d 
us.  Within  and  without  our  borders,  gr  t 
and  unusual  trans.formatlons  are  taki  g 
place. 

Old  values  are  questioned  and  aometiii  is 
discarded    without   being    replaced.      W!..t 
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I  nee  were  sureties  making  for  stabUity — oif 
L.K'longtng,  of  participation,  of  individual 
v\>rth — now  seem  frequently  in  doubt. 

In  this  changing  climate  a  sense  of  frus- 
•-.atlon,  a  feeling  by  the  individual  that  life 
if  wasted  or  spoiled,  can  be  easily  nourished. 
Widespread  frustration,  with  all  its  ambig- 
i:  lies,  is  the  commonest  breeding  ground  of 
c::tremism.  It  Is  from  among  the  frustrated 
that  the  zealots,  the  true  believers,  are  re- 
c'liited  for  extremist  movements. 

Regardless  of  the  cause  to  which  he  dedl- 
c.  tes  himself,  the  extremist  in  every  case 
fccms  motivated  and  compelled  by  an  inner 
turmoil,  for  which  he  invents  elaborate  and 
li  gh-sounding  rationalizations.  This  is  true 
\\nether  he  is  a  college  youth  eagerly  enllst- 
II. i:  in  a  far-left  crusade,  or  a  goon  march- 
i:  q  in  a  bedsheet,  or  a  man  In  a  business  suit 
conspiring  to  take  over  a  PTA — or  a  local 
P'  lice  force. 

The  raw  material  for  making  extremists 
hoS  always  been  with  us  and,  given  human 
n;-.ture,  always  will  be.  The  existence  of  this 
fortunately  limited  element  in  our  midst  is 
vet  itself  alarming.  Extremism  in  any  form, 
thanks  to  the  basic  conunonsense  of  Amer- 
jci'.ns,  has  never  yet  grown  into  a  mass  move- 
ment. 

What  is  alarming  is  the  chance  that  pas- 
s:\ity,  preoccupation  and  apathy  on  the  part 
cf  the  overwhelming  majority  of  decent 
Americans  will  permit  one  of  more  extremist 
movements  to  assume  a  strength  far  out  of 
proportion  to  its  size.  Then  it  may  prove 
u«i  late  to  do  anything  about  it. 

This  has  happened  in  other  countries. 

Despite  the  phrases  they  mouth  or  the 
fi.gs  in  which  they  wrap  themselves,  ex- 
trt-mlsts  can  be  readily  Identified.  For  what 
distinguishes  them  all  is  a  basic  hatred  and 
contempt  for  American  society  as  it  exists 
t -iay.  That  hatred,  however  disguised, 
gi^es  extremists  cohesion  and  motivation. 
It  is  their  strength,  but  it  is  also  their  un- 
d'ing.  For  such  sick  hatred  ultimately  Is 
Eclf-destroylng. 

Given  a  vigilant,  concerted  public,  the 
pnxress  can  be  accelerated. 


Arthur  Hoppe's  Satire  on  Washington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFOaNiA 
TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21.  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  col- 
umnist. Arthur  Hoppe.  recently  paid  a 
vl.vlt  to  Washington,  and  three  of  his  col- 
umns are  fine   examples  of  his  satire. 
T'ley  were  pubUshed  in  the  San  Fran- 
ci'-co  Chronicle  on  June  3,  6,  and  9 : 
iFrom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 
June  3,  19651 
Mr.  Johnson  Has  the  Answer 
(By  Arthiu-  Hoppe) 
^^■A.SHINGTON.— Every  once  in  a  while  the 
ident  holds  a  press  conference  because 
loves  to  be  asked  hard-hitting  questions 
:s  ace  newsmen.    Through  his  answers  he 
es  his  case  before  the  bar  of  public  opin- 
Thus  this  cherished  American  instltu- 
.  .satisfies  all  parties  involved. 
id  of  all  our  recent  Presidents,  Mr.  John- 
clearly  holds  the  most  mutually  satlsfy- 
onea.    Never  before,  I'm  sure,  have  the 
poses  of  the  presidential  press  conference 
:i    better    served.      Take    his   latest    one, 
'hi  was  fortimate  enough  to  attend. 
iiere  were  a  couple  of  hundred  of  us  ace 
imen  waiting  grimly  for  him  In  the  East 
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Boom  of  the  White  House,  running  through 
our  hard-hitting  questions  in  our  minds, 
glints  of  steel  in  otir  eyes,  scornful  snarls  on 
our  lips.  I  only  hoped  we  didn't  cut  him  to 
shreds  in  full  view  of  the  nationwide  tele- 
vision audience  before  he  got  to  state  his 
case. 

But  Mr.  Johnson  had  obvioxisly  thought  of 
that  danger,  too.  Because  he  opened  the 
proceedings  by  stating  his  case. 

This  he  did  by  making  three  speeches.  In 
the  first  speech  he  said  he  was  doing  a  great 
Job  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  the 
second  speech  he  generously  said  the  United 
Nations  has  been  doing  a  great  Job  elsewhere 
and  he  was  proud  of  them.  And  in  the  third, 
he  said  Asians  are  very  poor,  but  he  was 
going  to  do  a  great  job  and  make  them  rich. 

That  took  up  the  first  10  minutes  of  net- 
work television  time.  Then,  having  stated 
his  case,  he  hesitantly  asked  us  Impatient 
ace  newsmen  if  there  were  any  hardhitting 
questions.  It  was  like  tossing  raw  meat  to  a 
pack  of  starving  wolves.  Indeed,  in  the 
carnage  that  followed  I  lost  my  notes.  So 
I  can  only  try  to  reconstruct  the  hard- 
hitting questions  and  Mr.  Johnson's  answers 
from  memory.  I  only  hope  I  get  them  all 
straight. 

Question.  Where'd  you  get  that  silly  idea. 
Mr.  President,  of  a  permanent  OAS  force? 

Answer.  Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to 
explain  to  you  what  a  great  Job  I'm  doing  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  (Which  he  then 
did.) 

Question.  Do  you  realize  your  trigger- 
happy,  half-baked  adventurism  in  Vietnam 
is  going  to  cause  World  War  III,  sir? 

Answer.  I'm  glad  you  want  to  know  about 
the  great  Job  I'm  doing  in  Vietnam.  I'll  ex- 
plain it  to  you.     (Which  he  then  did.) 

Question.  How  do  you  get  us  Into  all  these 
stupid  messes,  sir? 

Answer.  And  I  want  to  say  my  Cabinet's 
been  doing  a  great  Job  and  my  Army's  been 
doing  a  great  Job  and  Lucl's  been  doing  a 
great  Job  and 

And  so  It  went.  We  got  to  ask  18  hard- 
hitting questions.  And  Mr.  Johnson  got  to 
state  his  case  18  times.  Thtis  you  can  see 
how  mutually  satisfying  a  Presidential  press 
conference  is  these  days.  It  gives  us  ace 
newsmen  a  chance  to  get  our  hard-hitting 
questions  off  our  chest.  And  Mr.  Johnson 
gets  to  state  his  case  over  and  over. 

The  only  thing  I  don't  understand  is  why 
two  such  totally  unrelated  activities  should 
be  held  In  the  same  room  at  the  same  time. 


[From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 

June  6.  1965] 

Washington  Handicrafts 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Washington. — In  my  book,  "Strange  Na- 
tive Customs  in  Washington  and  Other  Sav- 
age Lands,"  I  plan  to  Include  a  chapter  on 
the  native  economy,  which,  you  will  be  over- 
Joyed  to  hear,  is  booming. 

Truly,  you  can  go  nowhere  in  Washington 
without  bumping  into  a  brand  new  building 
going  up.  Busy  construction  crews  are 
everywhere,  hammering,  sawing,  pounding, 
as  they  struggle  feverishly  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  ever-Increasing  demand  for  more  work- 
ing space.  Never,  have  you  seen  such  a 
dynamic,  viable,  expanding  native  economy, 
which  is  very  odd  because  the  sole  and  only 
product  the  Washington  natives  produce  is 
something  called  government. 

All  day  long  in  thousands  and  thousands 
of  little  cubicles,  thousands  and  thousands 
of  native  workers  are  busily  making  govern- 
ment. All  day  long,  they  fold,  they  staple, 
they  spindle,  they  type,  they  scrawl — making 
government.  I'm  sure  a  brief  description  of 
the  techniques  involved  in  this  native  handi- 
craft will  be  of  interest  to  all  cultural 
anthropKJloglsts . 

First,  the  chief  of  one  of  the  mapy  in- 
digenous tribes  such  as  State.  Pentagon,  or 


Budget,  wiU  decide  to  make  some  govern- 
ment. He  holds  a  series  of  rituals  with  his 
Bubchiefs  who  chant  their  praises  of  his 
decision.  He  then  confers  with  the  chiefs  of 
other  tribes,  who  all  shake  their  heads.  But 
eventually,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  it  is 
agreed  that  the  government  can  be  produced. 

The  order  is  transmitted  to  the  workers, 
who  begin  to  fold,  spindle,  staple,  tjrpe,  and 
scrawl.  As  in  all  native  handicrafts,  of 
course,  the  workers  must  be  extremely  care- 
ful to  fold,  spindle,  staple,  tjrpe,  and  scrawl 
in  exactly  the  same  fashion  as  their  predeces- 
sors have  done  down  through  the  mists  of 
antiquity.  If  a  staple  has  always  been 
stapled  to  thus  and  so,  the  penalty  for  not 
stapling  it  to  thus  and  so  is  immediate  ex- 
pulsion from  the  tribe. 

At  last,  after  innumerable  manhours  of 
painstaking  work,  the  final  product  emer- 
ges, more  government.  This  is  shipped  to  the 
outside  world  where,  due  to  the  time-con- 
suming efforts  involved  in  its  manufacture, 
it  naturally  brings  very  high  prices.  The 
money  is  then  brought  back  to  Washington 
where  it  is  used,  of  course,  to  produce  more 
government  In  a  seemingly  endless  economic 
cycle. 

And  while  I'm  sure  we  are  all  extremely 
proud  €Uid  happy  to  see  these  industrious 
natives  pull  themselves  up  by  their  boot- 
straps by  exploiting  their  primitive  skills, 
one  cannot  help  having  forebodings.  For 
never  have  the  dangers  inherent  in  a  one- 
product  economy  been  celarer. 

Should  the  demand  in  the  outside  world 
for  more  government  decrease  even  slightly, 
the  resulting  privation  and  destitution 
amongst  these  poor,  backward  natives  would 
be  appalling  to  witness. 

Thus  I  say  we  civilized  peoples  must  do 
our  level  best  to  help  diversify  the  native 
economy.  Let  us  send  in  teams  of  experts, 
before  it  Is  too  late,  to  help  train  these 
natives  to  make  some  other  simple  product. 
But  one  that  would  be  useful,  one  for  which 
a  more  pressing  need  exists.  Like,  say,  egg 
cups  or  snakeskin  hat  bands. 


[From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 

June  9.  19651 

Weird  Rites  at  the  White  House 

(By  Arthtir  Hoppe) 

Washington. — I  fear  my  book.  "Strange 
Native  Customs  in  Washington  and  Other 
Savage  Lands,"  may  never  be  finished.  For 
despite  crouching  in  the  bushes  for  hours  on 
end,  I  stUl  haven't  been  fortunate  enough 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  weirdest  ritual  of 
them  all — the  White  House  wEtlk. 

From  hints  reaching  the  outside  world,  this 
rite  appears  to  consist  of  the  most  important 
of  all  the  local  chiefs  walking  1  to  15  times 
around  a  large  building  call  the  White  House, 
followed  by  30  to  40  natives  brandishing  note 
pads  and  pencils.     Plus  a  beagle  on  a  chain. 

The  purpose  of  the  Chief  in  conducting  this 
strange  ritual,  all  authorities  agree,  is  to 
appease  a  malevolent  demon  called  the  press, 
whose  hexes  and  spells  are  greatly  feared  by 
all  natives.  And  while  many  sacrifices  are 
made  to  appease  the  press,  none  is  stranger 
than  this  one.  I  have,  therefore,  attempted 
to  piece  together  an  accurate  description  by 
conducting  a  ntunber  of  lengthy  interviews 
with  the  pencil-bearing  natives  who  regu- 
larly take  part. 

The  White  House  walk  is  invoked  at  the 
whim  of  the  Chief.  He  calls  for  his  beagle 
and  he  calls  for  his  p>enci  I -bearing  natives 
and  off  they  all  go  in  a  raggle-tall  mob 
around  and  around  the  White  House,  briskly. 

Now.  as  he  walks,  the  Chief  talks  and  it  Is 
the  duty  of  the  three  or  foxu-  natives  closest 
to  him  to  scribble  feverishly  on  their  note 
pads.  At  the  same  time,  all  the  other  natives, 
pushing  up  from  behind,  keep  up  a  constant 
chant:  "What's  he  saying?  What's  he  say- 
ing?" 
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Due  to  the  pressure  from  thocc  behind,  the 
tliree  or  four  natives  closest  to  the  Chief  are 
slowly  pushed  outward  toward  the  edge  of 
the  mob,  stUl  scribbling  furiously.  Their 
places  are  taken  by  three  or  four  new  natives 
who  promptly  start  scribbling  furiously. 
This  process  is  repeated  every  few  minutes. 
Thus  an  interesting,  if  primitive,  choreogra- 
phy emerges,  with  each  native  dancing  to  the 
rear  of  the  chanting  pack  and  then  forward 
to  become  a  scribbler  once  again.  All.  while 
briskly  circling  the  White  House. 

To  make  the  ritual  more  complex,  some  of 
what  the  chief  says  is  on  the  record  and 
.some  off  the  record.  And  as  each  native  in- 
variably arrives  within  scribbling  range  in 
mid-sentence,  he  never  knows  which.  Al- 
though phrases  such  as  "Retail  sales  are  up 
17  percent"  are  invariably  the  former. 

Nor  are  these  rites  without  danger  to  the 
participants.  One  highly  respected  native, 
Mr.  Peter  Llsagor.  his  head  bowed  devoutly 
over  his  notepad,  ran  smack  onto  a  steel 
light  pole,  suffering  a  deep  gash  in  tus  brow 
and  3  days  of  dizzy  spells.  And  the  purpose 
of  the  beagle  on  the  chain,  of  course,  is  to 
trip  up  unwary  question -askers,  especially 
those  who  have  tried  to  trip  up  the  chief. 

After  a  number  of  grueling  laps,  the  chief 
dismisses  the  followers.  They  immediately 
hold  a  meeting  to  determine:  (1)  what  he 
said  (a)  on  the  record,  (b)  off  the  record: 
(2)  what  It  means  and  (3)  who  cares?  They 
then  collapse  and  the  festival  is  over. 

Now  this  account  certainly  makes  sense 
to  anyone  familiar  with  typical  Washington 
rituals.  Except  for  one  thing:  Its  purpose. 
When  asked  if  he  felt  the  rite  appeased  the 
press,  every  single  pencil-bearing  native  re- 
coiled in  horror.  And  although  their  un- 
printable comments  varied.  I  think  we  can 
deduce  from  their  general  tenor  that  it  in- 
volves some  strange  sex  rite  instead. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  21.  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  current  issue.  June  28.  1965. 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  carries  a 
two-page  article  entitled:  "The  Latest 
Look  at  Alabama's  'Image'." 

This  objective  report  goes  a  long  way 
in  pointing  out  the  other  side  of  the  story 
in  Alabama.  I  commend  it  for  careful 
review  to  the  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sioN.AL  Record.     The  article  follows: 

The  Latest  Look  at  Alabama's  "Image" 

Montgomery.  Ala.— An  Impression  widely 
lield  over  the  Nation  Is  that  Alabama  is  a 
State  sunk  ir  one  big  race  problem.  The 
imnge  is  one  of  boycotts,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
dcmon.'^trations  and  violence  or  the  potential 
lor  violence. 

Yet  travel  tlic  St,;te.  talk  with  the  people, 
look  at  what's  going  on  and  you  discover  a 
State  of  contrasts.  The  problem  of  racial 
diilercuces  Is  only  one  of  many  imprei-sions 
g.nned.  More  striking,  to  oiTny.  arc  The  ?ir:ns 
that  Alabama  is  another  State  of  the  South 
undergoing  sweeping  change  and  develop- 
ment. 

Oeorcje  C.  Wallace.  Alabama's  Governor, 
recently  invited  1,700  editors  to  visit  Ala- 
Ijama  and  look  it  over.  Fewer  than  50  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  Much  of  what  was 
written  concerned  past  racial  incidents. 


What  was  shown,  however,  vras  the  varied 
nature  of  this  Southern  State,  Its  problems 
and  its  prospects. 

EVEN    IN    ALABAltA A    "NORTH"    AND    A    "SOUTH" 

Northern  Alabama:  Mostly  a  hilly  land  of 
low-cost  power,  booming  space  installations, 
steel  and  other  manufacturing  Industries, 
abundant  water,  small  farnis,  expanding 
tourism.  In  all  29  counties  in  this  part  of 
Alabama,  whites  far  outnumber  Negroes,  who 
totaled  only  412.000  in  1960 — fewer  than  in 
some  northern  cities,  and  less  than  23  jj^r- 
cent  of  the  total  population  in  northern 
Alabama.  About  half  of  those  Negroes 
lived  in  Jefferson  County.  sit«  of  Birming- 
ham, the  only  large  city  which  has  had  racial 
violence. 

Southern  Alabama:  Mostly  coastal  plains 
of  rich,  black  soil  where  cotton  plantations 
once  reigned  supreme.  Now  farms  are  shift- 
ing to  cattle,  trees,  and  diversified  crops. 
In  12  of  the  38  counties,  Negroes  outnumber 
whites,  and  it  is  in  a  few  of  these  counties 
that  most  racial  unrest  has  erupted.  Mo- 
bile, a  major  seaport,  is  the  center  of  Ala- 
bama's gulf  coast,  a  pocket  of  industry, 
commerce,   and   tourist   attractions. 

NOT  UNIQUE 

In  the  northern  part  of  Alabama,  the  Negro 
populiation  differs  little,  in  prc^ortions,  from 
that  in  many  States  of  the  North.  Race 
issues  are  not  a  constant  concern.  Large- 
scale   industrial   development   Is   going  on. 

As  you  move  southward,  into  west-central 
Alabama,  you  come  to  the  so-called  black 
belt.  This  is  farm  area  once  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  cotton  growing.  The  term  black 
belt  come  from  the  rich  black  soil. 

Today,  while  cotton  is  important,  agricul- 
ttire  is  more  diversified.  Production  of  beef 
cattle  and  poultry  is  expanding,  field  crops 
declining. 

In  this  section,  there  still  remains,  though, 
the  heaviest  concentration  of  Negroes  in  the 
State.  Whites  are  outnimibeted  by  2  to  1 
or  more.  In  one  county.  82  percent  of  the 
people  are  Negroes  Fear  by  whites  of  Negro 
domination  is  strong  and  racinl  troubles  are 
severe.  Tliis  is  the  part  of  Alabama  the 
rest  of  the  country  hears  most  about. 

Still  farther  south,  along  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. Alabama's  picture  again  changes.  This 
area  has  more  in  common  with  adjacent  gulf 
areas  of  Florida  and  Mississippi  and  with  New 
Orleans  than  with  the  rest  of  Alabama. 

SPACE.  POWER.  TOUTIISTS 

Nortliern  Alabama  offers  the  biggest  sur- 
prises to  visitors.  I 

Here  is  wiicre  fundamental  change  has 
been  worked  by  cheap  electric  power  and 
lakes  created  v.  hen  the  power  dams  went  up. 
On  tlie  base  of  abundant  power  and  water, 
Alabama's  space  indtistry  was  erected. 
Huntsville  is  the  State's  "space  capital." 

Huntsville's  population  has  Increased  near- 
ly eightfold  in  15  years,  from  1G.400  in  1950 
to  about  125.000  today.  | 

Mainspring  for  tiiis  am  •ziuj,  growth  is  tlie 
Red.Ttonc  Ar.'jcnal.  which  liaa  iin  its  60  square 
miles  the  George  C  Marshal?  Space  Flight 
Center,  of  tie  National  .Xarnnautics  and 
Sp,.ce  Administration,  p'.us  n;f  jor  missile  fa- 
cilities of  tl;e  U.S.  Army.  I 

About  30. COO  per.sjiis  ;ire  eniployed  at  Red- 
stone, and  an  equal  numberj  work  for  pri- 
vate firms  in  the  Huntsville  area.  Most  of 
tl>.°m  depc-nci  on  Federal  conTrlicts. 

Tlie  Space  Flight  Center  alone  had  a 
Ijiidget  of  $1.7  billion  for  the  year  ended 
June  30.    It  is  here  that  rockets  are  being 

perfected   for    the    moor -landing   effort    later 
in  tills  decade.  I 

A  list  of  tirm.s  with  plant.s  in  tlie  Hunts- 
ville area  reads  like  a  •Who's  Wlio  of  Amer- 
ican Industry."  Many  are  located  in  a  new 
spare-re.^earch  pari;,  a  ".^.OOO-aore  Fite  set  aside 
hy    the    city    for    rese.ircii    4ctivities.     The 


Huntsville  campus  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama Is  located  adjacent  to  the  research  park 

With  space  spending  now  leveling  off, 
Huntsville's  growth  Is  expected  to  slow  to  a 
more  normal  rate.  Other  cities  in  northern 
Alabama  caruiot  matcli  HtuitsviUe's  past 
growth  rate,  but  they  are  still  expanding. 

Decatur  is  an  example.  One  of  the  larger 
cities  along  the  Tennessee  River,  Decatur  has 
electric-power  rates  about  one  third  the  US 
average  rate.  Decatur's  population  rose 
nearly  50  percent  in  the  1950's,  now  exceeds 
35,000.  Plants  involved  in  39  different  i>:- 
dustries  are  strung  along  the  city's  7-milc  ii.- 
dustrial  waterfront. 

Racial  problems  seem  far  away  tlirotr:'.- 
out  this  region.  Because  of  its  many  lar.:r 
lakes,  tourists  are  flocking  in.  Boating,  fi.-;-'.. 
ing.  swimming,  and  hunting  are  big  atirc  ■- 
tions. 

STEEL  CENTER 

Birmingliam,  Alabama's  largest  city,  is  thv 
major  steel  center  for  the  rapidly  growir;'.' 
regional  economy  of  southeastern  United 
States. 

For  a  long  time,  steel  completely  dominated 
Birmingham.  Now  there  is  greater  diversity 
Nearly  1,000  factories  turn  out  truck  bodies, 
auto  parts,  fertilizer,  cement,  watches,  tex- 
tiles, roofing  materials — some  3.500  prod- 
ucts  in   all. 

One  of  Birmingham's  most  important  "ii  - 
dustries."  which  is  seldom  If  ever  not-ed  ri 
national  news  comment,  is  a  14-square-bloc'f; 
medical  center  near  the  downtown  section. 
It  is  the  largest  medical  complex  in  t !-..:• 
Southeast. 

Another  growing  enterprise  is  the  Soiithe* ;-. 
Research  Institute,  a  nonprofit  organizatio.; 
which  employs  over  400  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians engaged  in  botli  industrial  and  medi- 
cal researcli. 

Racial  tensions  have  plagued  Birmingh;ir.: 
Two  years  ago  the  bombing  of  a  church  kill'  ti 
four  Negro  children.  Lately,  an  argumr-  • 
has  raged  over  the  police  force,  which  has  h.  a 
no  Negro  members.  Civil  rights  group.? 
charged  discrimination  while  city  offici.  :  = 
said  that  Negro  applicants  were  unable  •' 
pass  qualification  tests. 

While  central  Alabama  is  not  changin;^  ,s 
fast  as  the  nortiiernmost  area,  a  ntimbex-  nf 
cities  are  proud  of  their  growth. 

Montgomery,  the  State's  capital  city,  is  o:ie 
of  these  cities.  State  government  activities, 
plus  two  Air  Force  bases,  lend  stability  "■> 
Montgomery's  economy.  Several  ultramod- 
ern shopping  centers  have  been  built,  alc:.g 
with  new  schools  and  hospitals. 

Even  in  Selma.  where  racial  violence  flared 
earlier  this  year,  new  industry  is  coming  ;•.;. 
Ground  was  broken  recently  for  a  large  tex- 
tile plant  at  Selma. 

WINDO'.V  C'N  THE  WORLD 

At  the  southern  edge  of  Alabama  m"5 
Mobile,  one  of  the  country's  leading  seapor:-. 
It  gives  Alabama  an  increasingly  import.!  " 
window  on  tlie  world. 

At  Mobile's  modern  docks,  30  oceangoi:;? 
vessels  can  be  handled  at  one  time.  Throitan 
tlie  port  flows  a  rising  volume  of  raw  ma'e- 
ria.ls  from  Soutli  America  and  elsewlicrv  - 
coffee,  sugar,  iron  ore.  bauxit-e,  rubber,  ji:''^. 
and  other  product.^.  Tliey  are  headed  :•  r 
Alabama's  factories  and  industries  all  cor 
Midwestern  United  .States. 

Going  cut.  via  Mobile,  are  increasing  sli'.'i- 
nients  of  manufactured  goods  such  .is  chem- 
icals, textile.'',  food  and  machinery,  lie.it'''i 
for  South  America  and  other  world  mark" 

B.nixite  from  Surinam  is  refined  In  Mo'?.'.'". 

then  shipped  to  aluminum-smelting  pl:i  "^ 
inland.  A  paint  manufacturer  with  a  'o''4 
btisiness  in  Latin  America  is  located  at  M"- 
bile.  The  port  city  also  has  come  to  be 
magnet  for  chemical,  paper,  and  luni  ■  v 
plants,  wliicli  can  ship  their  products  o''"- 
seas.  or  to  US   markets  bv  wav  of  the  inh'   fl 
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w:t.terways  that  connect  Mobile  with  the 
hinterlands. 

With  beautiful  old  homes,  plus  Mobile  Bay 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  water  sports  and 
fishing,  MobUe  also  Is  a  growing  tourist 
center. 

Mobile  never  has  had  severe  race  problems. 
Its  police  force  has  been  Integrated  for 
more  than  20  years.  School  integration  has 
not  gone  far,  but  plans  have  been  drawn  to 
si>oed  up  the  pace. 

Recently,  Mobile  suffered  a  blow  when  it 
w.s  announced  that  Brookley  Air  Force  Base 
VI I  uld  be  phased  out. 

EMIGRAnON,    OTHER    WORRIES 

To  many  Alabamians.  the  State's  most  seri- 
c.i.=  problem  Is  that  of  outmlgration. 

From  1950  to  1964.  Alabama's  population- 
growth  rate  was  only  35  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average. 

People  leaving  tlie  State  include  not  only 
Ke^oes  but  many  of  Alabama's  top  high 
school  students.  They  depart  for  colleges  In 
the  East  and  Midwest  and  many  do  not 
return. 

If  this  trend  Is  not  stopped,  Alabama  could 
lost  another  congressional  seat  when  the 
1970  census  Is  taken,  as  it  did  after  the  1960 
censvjs. 

The  only  answer,  according  to  Alabama  of- 
ficials, lies  in  providing  more  education  and 
Jobs  for  both  Negroee  ajid  whites. 

Since  1962,  State  appropriations  for  educa- 
ticin  have  risen  about  50  percent,  the  largest 
Jump  in  the  State's  history.  A  number  of 
new  Junior  colleges  and  trade  schools  have 
been  set  up,  and  free  textbooks  provided  In 
pt;blic  schools  from  1st  throtigh  12th.  grades. 

Industrial  Jobs  are  increasing  gradually. 
Per  capita  personal  income  is  rising  at  a 
faster  rate  than  the  U.S.  average.  But  Ala- 
bi.ma  still  stands  47th  among  the  50  States 
in  this  key  economic  indicator. 

COME  DOWN  AND  SEE 

Some  Alabamians  told  visiting  editors  they 
b> ;  icve  the  restoring  of  racial  harmony  is  the 
St.ite's  No.  1  p>roblem.  They  showed  no  in- 
clination to  minimize  this  or  other  Alabama 
ills.  But  they  also  feel  strongly  that  many 
of  their  felloe  Americans  have  a  false  image 
of  Alabama. 

■  We've  got  nothing  to  hide  and  a  lot  to  be 
pr<  >ud  about,"  said  one  btisinessman.  "Come 
dt  \vn  anytime  and  see  for  yourself." 
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OF 
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or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21.  1965 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
ce::itly  the  Memphis,  Teim.,  Press-Sclml- 
tar.  one  of  the  Scripps-Howard  group 
aiid  a  leading  newspaper  in  the  Mld- 
so  ith  editorialized  on  the  pending  pro- 
posals to  repeal  section  14  tb)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  statement  was  so  fine  that  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Helena,  Ark.,  World  reprinted 
tl-f  editorial  in  their  June  7  issue. 

I  concur  In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Jack 

Young,  editor  of  the  Helena  World,  that 
this  editorial  should  be  given  widespread 
attention,  and,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  the  editorial  la 
DiHde  a  part  of  my  remarks: 


[From  the  Helena  (Ark.)  World,  June  7, 19661 
Keep  Section   14(b)    Alivx 

The  Press -Scimitar  believes  tliat  labor 
iintona  honestly  run,  perfonn  valuable  serv- 
ice for  their  members,  the  community,  and 
the  country.  But  we  also  favor  keeping  alive 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  choice  in  an  in- 
creasingly regimented  world. 

For  both  these  reasons,  we  urge  Congress 
not  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  which  permits  States  to  pass  so- 
called  right-to-work  laws  barring  cc«npulsory 
union  membership. 

Section  14(b)  has  been  denounced  by  labor 
leaders  as  a  death  blow  to  tmion  organization 
drives.  Since  it  was  enacted  17  years  ago,  it 
has  been  the  target  of  more  argument  from 
both  sides  than  almost  any  other  piece  of 
legislation  within  memory. 

Using  official  Government  statistics,  it  can 
be  "proved  beyond  a  doubt"  that  workers  in 
the  19  States  with  right-to-work  laws  are 
(a)  moving  faster  economically  than  those  In 
States  without  them,  or  (b)  faUing  behind 
the  employees  in  the  31  other  States.  What 
is  "proved"  depends  on  the  preconceived 
point  of  view. 

The  fact  is  that  section  14(b)  is  neither 
as  bad  as  its  opponents  claim  nor  as  effective 
as  its  supporters  like  to  think.  It  does  not 
prevent  unions  from  enlisting  every  worker 
in  the  United  States  if  they  are  able  to  do  so. 
Conversely,  it  neither  grants  the  "right  to 
work"  to  anyone  nor  gives  Federal  sanction 
to  union-busting  anywhere.  'What  It  does  is 
simple.  It  says  that  a  State,  if  it  wishes, 
may  pass  a  law  forbidding  union  membership 
as  a  condition  of  employment — in  other 
words,  barring  anyone  from  being  forced  to 
Join  a  union  In  order  to  hold  a  Job. 

Unions  argue  that  under  Federal  law  they 
are  required  to  represent  every  worker  in  a 
plant,  whether  or  not  he  supports  he  union 
of  pays  dues.  For  that  reason,  they  say.  it 
is  unfair  to  prevent  them  from  signing  a 
union-shop  contract  with  a  willing  employer 
which  would  compel  "free  riders"  to  con- 
tribute to  the  xinlon  from  which  they  benefit. 

But  it  can  be  argued  equally  that  a  union 
which  has  to  earn  the  loyalty  of  workers  Is 
much  more  likely  to  be  honest  and  aggressive 
than  one  which  can  merely  sit  back  and  col- 
lect their  dues.  In  this  connection,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  words  of  former  Labor 
Secretary  Arthtir  Goldberg  when  the  long- 
time union  lawyer  was  explaining  to  Govern- 
ment workers  why  the  union  shop  was  not 
for  them. 

"In  your  own  organization,"  Goldberg  said 
at  a  1962  meeting  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Governm.ent  Employees.  "You  have  to 
win  acceptance  not  by  an  automatic  device 
which  brings  a  new  employee  into  your  or- 
ganization, but  •  •  •  by  your  own  conduct, 
your  own  action,  your  own  wisdom,  your  o'wn 
responsibility  and  your  own  achievements." 

President  Johnson,  calling  for  repeal  of 
14(b)  in  his  labor  message  on  May  18,  gave  no 
reason  beyond  the  vague  siiggestion  that  It 
would  help  reduce  "conflicts  in  our  national 
labor  policy  that  for  several  years  have 
divided  Americans  in  various  States.  Surely 
Congress  will  need  more  convincing  argu- 
ments than  that  to  destroy  a  legal  provision 
which  merely  permits  States  to  decide  for 
themselves  what  cotirse  they  want  to  pursue. 

The  right- to-work  laws  which  19  States,  in- 
eluding  Tennessee,  passed  under  sanction  of 
section  14(b)  preserve  freedom  of  (^olce  for 

Individual  workers  to  Join  or  not  Join  a 
union.  We  consider  this  a  moral  principle 
basic  in  tlie  American  Ideal  of  society  and 
government. — ^Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Sclml- 
tar. 


The  28th  Annual  Dinner,  May  20,  1965, 
in  Boston  of  Massachusetts  Committee, 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R3EPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1965 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
truly  great  organization,  dedicated  to  ex- 
tending areas  of  agreement,  and  reducing 
tensions,  emotions,  and  bigotry,  is  the 
Massachusetts  Committee,  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Jews. 

The  members  of  this  organization  are 
outstanding  men  in  all  walks  of  human 
activity  who  are  dsLily  waging  the  fight 
for  good  and  against  evil. 

Each  year  this  committee  conducts  a 
banquet  with  at  least  1,200  jjersons  in 
attendance  at  which  citations  of  merit 
are  awarded  to  three  pei-sons  of  diffemt 
religious  beliefs. 

The  banquet  this  year  was  held  on 
May  20.  1965.  at  the  Statler  HUton  Hotel 
in  Boston,  Mass.  The  citation  of  merit 
from  this  committee  is  an  outstanding 
recognition  for  anyone  to  receive. 

The  dinner  this  year  was  the  28th  an- 
nual good  will  dinner  conducted  by  this 
organization  of  men  of  good  will. 

The  recipients  of  the  citations  this 
year  were:  Hon.  LeRoy  Collins,  director, 
Federal  Community  Relations  Service; 
Joseph  E.  Cronin,  president,  American 
Baseball  League,  chainnEin,  Executive 
Committee  Childi-en's  Cancer  Research 
Foundation;  Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits,  U.S. 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Dr.  Asa  S.  Knowles,  president  of  North- 
eastern IJniversity  was  toastmaster. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Hodgkinson  presented  the 
citation  to  Joseph  E.  Cronin.  Mr.  Nor- 
man L.  Cahners  presented  the  citation  to 
Gov.  LeRoy  Collins,  and  Hon.  Edward  W. 
Brooke  presented  the  citation  to  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javpts. 

The  program  was  televised  by  WNAC- 
TV  and  carried  by  more  than  100  radio 
stations  throughout  New  England. 

Messages  were  received  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States;  His  Eminence 
Richard  Cardinal  Cushing;  Hon.  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  from  Massachusetts;  and 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee, 
Massachusetts  Committee,  Catholics. 
Protestants,  and  Jews  and  a  former  r|^ 
cipient  of  the  committee's  citation.  *->. 
Herewith  are  included  the  remarks  by 
Dr.  Asa  S.  Knowles,  the  toastmaster;  Mr. 
Oscar  W.  Haussermann,  chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  Committee,  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Jews;  Mr.  H.  D.  Hodg- 
kinson. general  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee; Mr.  Ben  G.  Shapiro,  secretary,  and 
one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  com- 
mittee; Gov.  John  A.  Volj)e;  Mayor  John 
P.  Collins;  Peter  Puller;  Lester  A.  Wil- 
liams; also  the  remarks  of  H<»i.  Jacob 
K.  Javits,  Joseph  E.  Cronin,  and  Gov.  Le- 
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Roy  Collins,  and  the  citations  presented 
to  each  recipient: 

REMARKS   BY  DR.  ASA   S.  KNOWLES.  TOASTMASTER, 
PRESrOETNT,   NORTHEASTERN  UNTVERSITT 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Haussermann,  for  your  es- 
pecially gracious  Introduction. 

The  reverend  clergy,  Governor  Volpe,  At- 
torney General  Brooke,  Mayor  Collins.  Sena- 
ator  jAvrrs,  Governor  Collins.  Mr.  Croning. 
other  distlngxiished  guests  at  the  head  tables 
and  in  our  audience  and  friends  all,  I  should 
like  at  the  very  outset  to  express  my  sincerest 
gratitude  for  the  honor  bestowed  upon  me  to 
serve  as  toastmaster  at  this  28th  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Massachusetts  Committee,  Catho- 
lics. Protestants,  and  Jews.  For  many  years 
I  ha\-e  attended  these  meetings  and  have  ad- 
mired greatly  the  objectives  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Massachusetts  committee. 

The  committee  has  Indeed  been  fortunate 
to  have  as  its  secretary,  Ben  Shapiro,  whose 
reputation  is  widespread  for  the  work  he  is 
doing  in  the  development  of  better  under- 
standing and  cooperative  relationships  among 
all  peoples,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 
No  matter  how  great  the  problem  or  how  great 
the  amount  of  time  involved,  Ben  has  always 
given  generously  of  his  own  efforts  and  time 
in  serving  the  cause  of  humanity. 

The  strength  of  otir  society  is  in  its  citi- 
zenry comp>osed  of  jjeople  having  many  di- 
verse culttu-es  and  creeds.  All  contribute 
greatly  in  combination  to  fulfill  the  Amer- 
ican dream  of  a  great  and  free  society.  The 
human  element,  however,  causes  blight  in  the 
forms  of  hatred,  bigotry,  and  intolerance. 
Lest  these  may  weaken  or  destroy  the  whole 
social  structure  they  should  be  removed  and, 
hopefully,  obliterated.  Contributing  to  these 
objectives,  and  thereby  to  the  welfare  of  all 
hiunanlty,  Is  the  reason  this  organization  ex- 
ists. It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  associated  with 
it  and  to  be  a  participant  in  one  of  its  great 
meetings  being  held  here  tonight. 

On  this,  the  eighth  year  that  WNAC-TV, 
channel  7.  has  televised  these  annual  pro- 
ceedings, I  should  like — on  behalf  of  the 
Massachusetts  Committee,  Catholics.  Prot- 
e.stants,  and  Jews — to  express  heartfelt 
thanks  to  Mr.  William  McCormack,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  WNAC-TV, 
for  arranging  this  evening's  upcoming  tele- 
cast. 

Let  me  now  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  to  the  newspapers  of 
Metropolitan    Boston,    the    radio    stations, 
WNAC-TV  and  other  cooperating  television 
Btations.  as  well   as   the  airlines  who  have 
provided   the    gracious   and    attractive   hos- 
tesses to  serve  as  ushers  and  special  thanks 
are   due   to   the  following  individuals   who 
assisted  in  the  dirmer  arrangements — 
Mr.  Pat  Ryan:  Overall  arrangements. 
Mr.  Louis  Miller :  Reservations. 
Mr.  Isadore  Zach:  General  publicity. 
Mr.     Benjamin     Bartzoff:     Television    .ar- 
rangements. 

Mr.  Jerry  Hayes:  Arrangements  for  airline 
hostesses. 

Mr.  James  McDonald  and  the  Boston  Edi- 
son Co.:  Lighting  and  decorations. 

John  Donnelly  Co.:  preparation  of  the 
poster  providing  the  background  for  our 
st.age  tonight. 

Commissioner  McNamara  and  the  Boston 
Police  Department  for  courtesies  extended  to 
Senator  JAvrrs  and  Governor  Collins. 

If  only  the  221  people  who  attended  the 
first  dinner  meeting  28  years  ago  in  the  old 
Boston  City  Club  could  have  known  at  the 
time  Just  how  successful  their  efforts  would 
prove  to  be  over  the  years — how  proud  they 
would  have  been. 

Tonight,  1,200  people  are  assembled  in  the 
Statler-Hllton  Hotel  to  continue  the  impor- 
tant work  begun  28  years  ago  and  to  honoc 
the  men  who  best  characterize  the  ideals 
of  leadership,  generosity,  and  outstanding 

public  service. 


At  this  time  I  should  like  to  read  a  letter 
received  from  Richard  Cardinal  Cixshing: 

"Dear  Ben  :  I  regret  very  much  my  Inability 
to  attend  the  28th  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
Massachtisetts  Committee,  Catholics,  Protes- 
tants, and  Jews. 

"It  Is  very  difficult  for  me  to  refuse  this  in- 
vitation. First  of  all,  because  of  the  cause 
that  I  have  been  interested  in  since  its 
foundation;  second,  because  of  my  interest 
in  you  who  have  kept  alive  this  good  cavise 
for  the  past  two  decades.  You  are  certainly 
dedicated  to  the  highest  ideals  of  brother- 
hood. 

"Although  I  will  be  among  xiic  missing.  I 
would  like  to  convey  through  you  my  con- 
gratulations to  Joe  Cronin,  Got.  LeRoy  Col- 
lins, and  Senator  J.\cob  K.  jAvrrs — three 
very  deserving  recipients  of  brotherhood 
honors.  They  have  demonstrated  over  the 
years  their  love  for  their  fellow  men  irrespec- 
tive of  the  accidental  chixracteristics  of  dif- 
ferent groups. 

"If  there  was  ever  a  time  wlien  we  should 
all  be  united  by  the  bonds  of  love  and  mu- 
tual respect  and  esteem,  it  is  now  when 
hmnan  rights  are  finally  becoming  a\-ailable 
to  all  those  dwelling  within  our  shores 

"May  the  Heavenly  Father  of  us  all  and  the 
Creator  of  the  world  be  with  \is  in  all  our 
efforts  to  sp>onsor  good  will  among  our  fellow- 
men  without    exception. 

"With  fondest  regards  to  you  personally, 
I  am  your  ever  grateful  and  devoted  friend, 
"Richard  Cardin.\l  CrsHrNC. 

"Archbishop  of  Boston." 

Perhaps  the  telegram  I  am  about  to  read 
best    describes    the    successful    accomplish- 
ments of  the  man  I  am  about  to  Introduce. 
"Mr.  Ben  G.  Shapiro, 

"Secretary.  Ma.s'sachiisctt.'f  Cowmittec,  Cath- 
olics. Protestants,  and  Jeu's: 

"I  am  delighted  to  Join  Speaker  McCor- 
mack in  extending  my  warm  greetings  .and 
hearty  good  wishes  to  the  members,  friends, 
and  award  recipients  of  the  Massachusetts 
Committee.  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews. 

"I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  publicly  praise  the  deep  dedication  of  each 
of  your  honored  guests  to  the  cause  of  social 
justice   and   human    brotherhood. 

"M.ay  I  also  at  this  time  repress  to  the 
members  of  your  organization  my  conviction 
that  your  work  has  been  in  the  highest  tra- 
dition of  social  Justice  and  inditldual  dignity. 
I  have  watched  with  deep  gratitude  the 
growth  of  many  of  yoiu-  productive  and  In- 
spiring endeavors. 

"You  have  my  sincere  personal  f good  wishes 
as  you  continue  to  perpetti.ate  the  Ideals  and 
aspirations  cherished  by  all  men  of  good  will. 
"Lyndon  B.  Johnson." 

And  now  it  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  in- 
troduce the  founder  and  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Committee,  Catholics,  Protes- 
tants, and  Jews  and  corrmiissioner,  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  Against  Discrimination, 
Mr.  Ben  G.  Shapiro,  who  will  report  for  the 
committee. 

INTRODUCTORY    REM.\RKS    Of    O.SC.\R    \V. 
HAUSSfRMANN 

Reverend  clergy.  Yotir  Excellency.  Gover- 
nor Volpe,  Your  Honor,  Mayor  Collins,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on 
behalf  of  our  Massachtisetts  Committee  of 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews.  I  welcome 
you,  one  and  all,  to  this  our  28th  annual 
senior  good-will  dinner. 

This  year,  I  shall  respect  our  time  schedule 
and  say  no  say  about  my  nRtlve  State  of 
Indiana  or  about  my  baseball  past  in  Evans- 
vllle;  and  I  shall  leave  to  others  the  detailing 
of  the  doings  of  our  committee  since  its 
Inception  30  years  ago. 

In  other  words,  I  shall  stick  to  my  pre- 
scribed assignment,  which  is  to  present  to 
you  your  distinguished  toastanaster. 

While   I  cannot   haiJ   him   tvs   a   fellow 

Hoosier,  as  I  could  his  predecessor,  Carl  Ell, 


I  can  depose  and  say  that  I  feel  otu-  com- 
munity, as  well  as  Northeastern  University, 
is  fortunate  in  having  Asa  Knowles  carry  on 
where  Carl  Ell  left  off. 

As  most  of  you  know,  he's  a  native  of 
Maine  and  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  who  came 
to  these  parts  for  postgraduate  studies  at 
Harvard  and  Boston  University.  In  1931  he 
entered  up>on  his  first  tour  of  duty  at  Nortli- 
eastern  University — a  10-year  toiu- — begin- 
ning as  an  Instructor  In  industrial  manauc- 
ment  and  ending  up  as  professor  of  indus- 
trial administration  and  dean  of  its  college 
of  btislness  administration. 

From  Northeastern  University  he  w.i.<! 
called  to  high  service  outside  Massachi:- 
setts — first  as  professor  of  industrial  admin- 
istration and  dean  of  the  School  of  Busine.^s 
Administration  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island;  then  as  president  of  the  Associat-ed 
Colleges  of  Upper  New  York;  then  as  vice 
president  of  Cornell;  and  finally  as  president 
of  the  University  of  Toledo. 

In  1959,  he  became  a  repatriated  Bostonian, 
returning  here  to  succeed  Carl  Ell  as  presi- 
dent of  Northeastern  University — one  of  our 
new  Boston's  miracle  institutions  which  now 
has  a  student  enrollment  of  more  than 
27.000. 

In  the  past  quarter  century.  Dr.  Knowles" 
work  as  a  teacher,  college  administrator,  and 
writer  of  books  and  articles  on  industrial 
management  and  his  e.xtracurrictilar  ser\-icc.s 
as  the  head  or  as  a  member  of  various  ad  hc-c 
commissions  addressed  to  special  asslgnmen'.s 
pro  bono  publico  have  made  him  worthy  of 
the  impressive  honorary  degrees,  citations. 
and  awards  which  he  has  received  to  date. 

L?.dles  and  gentlemen,  your  toastmaster, 
Dr.  Asa  S.  Knowles. 


REMARKS    BY    H.    D.    IIODGKINSON 
CHAIRMAN 


GENERAL 


For  28  years,  leaders  In  the  Catho!i\ 
Protestant,  and  Jewish  faiths  have  worked 
together  as  the  Massachusetts  Committee  l  i 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews  to  improve 
group  relations. 

Among  Its  many  other  activities,  this  com- 
mittee has  cooperated  with  the  good  citizcr.- 
ship  program  of  the  Boston  Park  Depart- 
ment, Tufts  University  civil  education  proj- 
ect, Brandels  University  three  chapels  pro- 
gram. Human  Relations  Center  at  Bost.  n 
University,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education.  And,  In  addition,  the  committee 
has  distributed  many  thousands  of  copies  of 
educational  material  to  schoolteachers  ajid 
heads  of  educational  institutions  through.:  -.it 
the  United  States. 

Our  14th  annual  Jtmior  good-will  dinner, 
bringing  together  boys  of  the  Boston  pn'o!:; 
and  parochial  schools,  held  at  Fenway  Park, 
Boston,  on  January  27,  created  favoral5:e 
comment  by  leaders  in  htiman  relaticns 
throughout  the  country. 

Our  general  aims  and  purix>ses:  to  spon.  'r 
good-will  work  In  the  general  community  '  i 
Greater  Boston;  to  serve  as  a  mediv.rn 
through  which  representative  citizens  c;i!i 
endorse  the  basic  democratic  principle  of 
good  will  among  men  of  different  faiths  n;.d 
different  racial  origins;  to  bring  out  and  em- 
phasize the  many  fine  things  which  cltizfi'.s 
of  different  faiths  have  in  common;  and  'o 
encourage  and  support  those  forces  in  tlie 
community  which  general*  in  the  individuil 
a  respect  for  the  validity  and  dignity  of  ev.ch 
other  Individual's  particular  religious  faiili, 
with  no  qualifications  or  reservations  ba^-%i 
upon  racial  origins. 

This  committee  is  a  separate,  Independi  li- 
association,  not  connected  with  any  other 
local  or  national  organization. 

The  committee  appreciates  the  support  ■'. 
all  who  have  made  this  work  possible  In  t!ie 
community.  We  operate  without  hirrd 
quarters  or  paid  help  and  with  funds  deri^  <'d 
solely  from  voluntary  contributions  by  o'lr 

many    friends.     To    the    newspapers,    rad;  >. 
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..nd  television  who  have  carried  our  message 
>f  good  will  to  millions  of  people,  we  are 
deeply  indebted. 

Our  annual  dinners  are  dedicated  to  that 
ever-widening  circle  of  representative  citi- 
zens who  believe  in  and  respect  the  rights 
.lUd  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  They  are 
'rue  exemplars  of  the  concept  of  brother- 
jiood — their  lives  are  eloquent  testimonials 
:o  the  greatness  of  our  democracy. 

REPORT   BY    BEN    G,    SHAPIRO,    SECRETARY 

Gentlemen  of  the  clergy.  Governor  Volpe. 
Mayor  Collins,  our  guests  of  honor,  dis- 
iinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It 
:s  a  warm  and  distinct  pleasure  to  welcome 
vau  to  the  28th  annual  dinner  of  the  Massa- 
■husetts  Committee  of  Catholics,  Protestants 
:\d  Jews.  I  should  call  this  gathering  of 
our  distinguished  audience  the  blue  ribbon 
meeting  of  the  year  In  the  city  of  Boston. 
Vou  are  distinguished  not  for  who  you  are 
!nit  for  what  you  are.  You  are  the  sjxjnsors 
of  good  will  work  in  the  general  community 
(f  Greater  Boston.  Kindly  reflect  that  I 
li-.entioned  work,  because  good  will  work  Is 
;.bundant  in  Boston.  If  it  were  not,  this 
I  ommittee  would  have  been  a  shambles  as 
f  ir  back  as  1937  when  we  held  this  first  an- 
nual dinner.  You  serve  as  a  medium 
hrough  which  you  can  endorse  the  basic 
democratic  principle  of  good  will  among  men 
cf  different  faiths  and  different  racial  origins, 
,  nd  through  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
of  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews  you  are 
;  ctlve  in  the  encouragement  and  the  support 
of  the  vital  forces  in  the  community  that 
^•enerate  in  individuals  a  respect  for  the 
V  aidity  and  dignity  of  each  person's  re- 
l.trious  faith.  You  tear  down  rather  than 
f^t  up  barriers  of  distinction  between  races 
i.ud  creeds  and  national  origins;  you  are 
builders  and  believers  in  good  will. 

Yes.  I  believe  you  are  a  blue  ribbon  audi- 
f  :ice.  You  carry  the  ideals  and  the  imprints 
cf  good  will  from  out  of  this  hotel  and  into 
the  community.  You  are  many  people,  tied 
t-^igether  by  the  ribbon  of  good  will  and 
brotherhood.  You  are  Jurists  and  Journal- 
i.'^ts.  who  stanchly  believe  in  equal  rights 
of  all  men;  you  are  Insurance  men  and  im- 
porters, labor  leaders  and  lawyers  who  be- 
lieve and  practice  the  Bill  of  Rights.  You 
a-e  printers  and  publicists,  athletes  and  ad- 
T-rtlslng  men  who  tmderstand  that  the 
mainstream  of  a  healthy  community  Is  mu- 
t  „il  respect  for  one  another.  You  are 
clergymen  and  legislators,  educators  and  edl- 
t'^rs,  people  uj>on  whom  we  all  rely  for 
y  lur  counsel  and  your  Judgments  in  t'le  af- 
f  .irs  of  the  soul  and  society.  Our  commit- 
tee has  grocers,  bankers  and  brokers,  social 
Torkers  and  surgeons — all  united  In  the 
c  od-wlll  work  for  a  great  society.  You  are 
merchants,  salesmen  and  statesmen.  You 
a'o.  in  my  humble  estimation,  what  Is  the 
1  jhest  accolade  that  I  can  summon — you 
r'e  a  good  and  generous  people.  Again,  in 
t'-ie  past  year  you  have  helped  us  to  elevate 
he.althy  group  relations  in  our  community 
♦'rough  such  worthwhile  projects  as  the 
e  od  citizenship  program  of  the  Boston  Park 
Pf  partment  the  Tufts  University  civic  edu- 
r  rion  project;  the  Brandels  University 
chij>els  program — which  we  salute  tonight 
<"n  the  lOth  annlvers.^ry  of  its  inception:  the 
human  relations  center  of  Boston  University, 
"  e  ETood  will  proeram  of  the  Massachusetts 
n^partment  of  Education,  and  our  annual 
jiriinr  pood-will  dinner. 

Since  our  last  annual  dinner  this  com- 
ririnity  has  suffered  the  loss  of  four  stalwart 
n^f^mbers  of  our  committee: 

Walter  Brown,  the  creator  of  the  champion 
R  ^Kton  Celtics,  was  a  champion  among  cham- 
p-ons. 

Dr.  Walter  Downey,  the  "Mister  Chips"  of 
?.Tontgomery  Street  and  Boston  English  High 

?'  hool. 

Judge  William  McCarthy,  a  distinguished 

jurist. 


Prof.  John  J.  Mahoney.  the  father  of 
civic  education  in  America,  and  the  founder 
of  the  civic  education  center  at  Tufts  Uni- 
versity. 

Yes,  we  have  lost  much  in  their  passing, 
and  they  can  never  be  forgotten. 

No  report  on  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  of  Catholics,  Protestants  and 
Jews  is  complete  until  there  is  reference  to 
His  Eminence  Richard  Cardinal  Cushlng,  who 
has  not  only  Inspired  but  activated  the 
things  that  we  strive  to  do  In  the  field  of 
human  relations.  Our  dear  friend  the  car- 
dinal was  the  subject  of  a  discussion  at  a  re- 
ligious instruction  class  recently.  The  les- 
son really  was  on  the  cardinal  virtues.  The 
teacher  was  reviewing  the  principles  of  the 
virtues  of  prudence.  Justice,  temperance,  for- 
titude, faith,  hope,  and  char»iy.  As  the 
teacher  was  making  his  point,  he  asked  his 
class:  "Now  do  you  understand  what  I'm 
trying  to  get  through  to  you?"  A  youngster 
in  the  back  of  the  class  came  through  sharp 
and  clear:  "We're  talking  about  Cardinal 
Cushlng,  aren't  we?" 

I  conclude  now  on  that  note,  and  suggest 
each  and  all  of  us  adopt  more  fully  In  our 
own  lives,  the  cardinal — the  Cardinal  Cush- 
lng virtues  of  good  will  and  brotherhood. 

Thank  you. 

REMARKS     BY     HON.     JOHN     A.     VOLPE,     GOVERNOR 
OF   THE   COMMONWEALTH    OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

Congratulations  to  former  Gov.  LeRoy  Col- 
lins, now  Director  of  Federal  Community  Re- 
lations Service,  U.S.  Senator  Jacob  Javtts 
of  New  York,  and  Joe  Cronin.  president  of 
the  American  League  as  award  winners. 
Their  contributions  In  the  areas  of  civic  and 
legislative  service,  legislation  concerning 
housing,  education,  public  welfare.  Immi- 
gration, labor,  health,  and  the  arts  have 
done  much  to  eliminate  discrimination  In 
almost  every  facet  of  American  life. 

As  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee of  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews, 
Its  aims  and  ideals  have  long  been  of  great 
personal  Interest  to  me. 

This  Nation  of  ours  is  widely  hailed 
throughout  the  world  as  the  "melting  pot." 
And.  as  you  know,  a  melting  pot  sometimes 
contains  ingredients  which  do  not  Jell,  de- 
spite heat  from  the  flame  of  goodness. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  our  Nation  has  been 
confronted  with  the  matter  of  brotherhood. 
This  is  to  be  expected  from  a  melting-pot 
situation. 

However,  neither  should  it  be  a  secret  that 
the  United  States  has  done  more  than  any 
other  nation  In  the  world  to  foster  the  spirit 
of  brotherly  love  for  all  mankind  regardless 
of  race,  religion,  or  creed 

We  have  long  held  the  torch  of  equality 
high  among  our  tenets.  But  this  ever-last- 
ing flame  of  hope  for  mankind  has  some- 
times passed  over  dark  comers  of  bigotry 
and  dissension  which  need  to  be  exposed. 

The  emphasis  presently  being  placed  on 
civil  and  human  rights  Is  far  less  than  an 
admission  that  there  is  more  to  be  done  in 
this  field,  than  the  reflection  of  a  desire  for 
action,  so  that  we  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
may  come  to  live  in  a  real  and  true  peace. 

America  offers  to  so  many,  from  so  far,  a 
promise.  We  must  not  allow  that  promise 
to  go  unfulfilled.  Our  republic  was  founded 
on  the  precept  that  "All  men  are  created 
equal."  This  applies  to  the  right  to  vote, 
the  right  to  employment,  the  right  to  edu- 
cation, the  right  to  public  facilities  and  the 
right  to   adequate  and  proper  housing. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  years  after 
our  pledge  of  equality  for  all  men  In  all 
things,  we  are  still  trying  to  fulfill  that 
promise.  With  the  continuing  endeavors  of 
the  Massachusetts  C<Mnmittee  of  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Jews,  and  those  of  so  many 
other    concerned    organizations    working    in 

concert  with  governmental  units.  Massachu- 
setts will  keep  her  word.  And  America  will 
keep  her  word. 
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And  now  I  have  a  very  pleasant  announce- 
ment to  make.  I  have  just  been  informed 
by  Mr.  H.  D.  Hoclgklnwon.  general  chalrmiui 
of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Jews  that  a  room  in  the 
new  Institute  of  Human  Science  Building 
will  be  dedicated  in  honor  of  our  secretary. 
Ben  G.  Shapiro. 

May  I  offer  my  personal  congratulations 
to  you,  Ben. 

HON.   JOHN   F.   COLLTNS,    MATOS  OF    BOSTON 

The  new  Boston  is  proud  to  participate  In 
this  significant  meeting  honoring  three  great 
American  citizens  and  sponsored  by  this 
distinguished  committee  of  leading  Biaston- 
ians. 

The  new  Boston  is  more  than  beautiful 
buildings  and  plazas,  more  than  facades  of 
glass  and  concrete  and  steel,  more  than 
Prudential  Center  and  Government  Center. 
The  new  Boston  is  more  than  a  renewed  vi- 
sion which  looks  to  the  future  with  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  the  enlightened  self- 
interest  of  the  entire  Commonwealth  and  a 
sense  of  history  and  Justice  will  provide  Bos- 
ton with  the  wherewithal  to  meet  its  commit  - 
ments  with  financial  integrity. 

Above  all,  the  new  Boston  Is  people  young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white. 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jew.  bound  to- 
gether by  common  traditions  and  common 
goals  and  aspirations,  to  make  Boston  a  city 
of  economic,  social,  and  spiritual  progress, 
where  all  of  Its  jjeople  can  live  in  safety, 
decency,  and  happiness. 

The  new  Boston  Is  symbolized  by  this  back- 
drop of  the  three  chapels  at  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity, a  project,  rich  In  religious  meaning. 
which  grew  out  of  a  meeting  of  this  very 
committee  exactly  10  years  ago. 

The  new  Boston  is  the  ecumenical  spirit 
of  understanding  and  good  will,  e.xpressed 
not  Just  In  words,  but  in  private  and  public 
conduct  throughout  the  year.  The  new  Bos- 
ton Is  the  continuous  dialog  with  all  ele- 
ments of  our  community,  espyeclally  with 
minority  groups,  conversations  with  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  with  Negro  lead- 
ers of  our  own  community.  In  our  com- 
mon effort  to  break  down  ghetto  walls  and 
eliminate  discrimination,  hate,  misunder- 
standing, and  racial  Imbalance.  The  new 
Boston  is  every  force  available  to  our  city, 
hacking  away  at  the  Jungle  of  unequal  op- 
ix>rtunlty,  of  Inadequate  training,  of  the 
roots  of  poverty.  And  we  use  the  most  effec- 
tive tools  we  have,  such  as  ABCD  with  all  of 
its  human  and  material  resources,  experts 
from  our  Greater  Boston  universities,  the 
Imaginative  programs  of  this  committee  and 
my  own  committee  on  civic  unity  and  on 
minority  housing. 

That  Is  why  the  new  Boston  Is  proud  that 
those  honored  tonight  are  symbols  of  the 
moral  imperative  of  equal  rights  and  equal 
opportunities  for  all  people  and  of  the  need 
to  live  and  work  together  In  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

Senator  Jacob  Javits  wears  the  Republican 
label,  but  his  program  reads  like  a  Democrat- 
ic platform.  His  fight  for  social  Justice,  his 
support  for  all  liberal  causes,  his  role  in  the 
battle  for  voting  rights — side  by  side  with 
our  courageous  Massachusetts  Senator  Tkd 
Kennedy — his  determination  that  little  peo- 
ple shall  not  be  bullied — whether  they  are 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  Israelis  sur- 
rounded by  the  threatening  Arab  League — 
all  these  make  us  proud  that  he  i.';  one  of 
the  great  leaders  of  our  Nation. 

Boston  has  an  especially  warm  spot  for 
Joe  Cronin.  We  now  share  him  with  the  Na- 
tion, because  his  Influence  and  good  deeds 
spvan  the  entire  continent.  To  him,  fair  play 
and  ^>ortsmanshlp  on  the  playing  fields  are 
the  motivating  forces  for  civil  rights  and 
equal  opportunities  In  the   totality  of   our 

lives. 

LeRoy  Collins  Is  the  embodiment  of  the 
enlightened   South,   the  new   South,   and   I'f 
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the  determination  that  this  country  has  a 
responsibility,  after  a  centiiry  of  failures  and 
delays,  once  and  for  all  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination In  Jobs,  schools,  voting  and 
homes,  a  responsibility  which  must  be  ful- 
filled. The  COTnmunlty  relations  impact  of 
Governor  Collins  is  being  heard  throughout 
the  land,  because  of  his  statesmanship  and 
his  leadership  qualities.  His  is  a  voice  of 
silk  and  an  arm  of  steel. 

Each  of  these  three  men  shares  a  common 
attribute:  his  concern  for  his  fellow  man. 
whatever  his  race,  creed  or  national  back- 
ground. Each  Is  dedicated  to  the  concept  of 
American  pluralism:  that  our  Nation  Is  great 
because  it  is  the  sum  total  of  all  of  Its  com- 
ponent parts;  that  our  strength  comes  from 
the  very  differences  in  the  ethnic  and  cul- 
tural origins  of  our  people,  as  well  as  from 
the  unity  of  our  ideals  and  our  unswerving 
determination  that  we  wtU  prevail  over  all 
enemies,  abroad  and  at  home;  that  we  must 
act  brotherhood  as  well  as  talk  It.  that  under- 
standing and  good  will  must  be  implemented 
by  action,  every  day  of  the  week,  every  hour 
of  the  day.  with  persistence  and  with  courage. 

The  new  Boston  is  people,  and  we  are  de- 
lighted to  honor  these  three  noble  examples 
of  dedication  to  people,  as  we  honor  this 
Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Jews,  for  Its  programs  which 
implement  the  concept  that  all  people  are 
the  children  of  God. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  PETQl  FULLER 

Fourteen  years  ago.  the  late  Michael  T. 
Kelleher  and  Ben  G.  Shapiro  conceived  the 
idea  that  bringing  young  men  together  from 
oiu-  public  and  parochial  schools  wotild  help 
to  indoctrinate  these  young  men  in  a  spirit 
of  brotherhood. 

Chosen  by  their  headmasters,  these  public 
and  parochial  students  In  Boston  meet  in  the 
press  quarters  at  Fenway  Park  through  the 
courtesy  of  Thomas  A.  Yawkey  and  the  Boston 
Red  Sox  organization. 

Outstanding  loaders  in  our  conun\uiity  act 
as  sponsors  of  these  boys  and  four  lads  are 
chosen  to  give  a  short  talk  on  what  brother- 
hood means  to  him.  One  is  selected  to  give 
his  speech  at  our  annual  good  will  dinner. 

During  these  14  years  more  than  2.000 
young  men  have  been  otur  guests  and  we 
know  of  no  lad  who  has  attended  these 
annual  dinners  who  has  been  involved  In 
any  Juvenile  delinquency  nor  at  any  time 
been  a  discredit  to  themselves  or  to  the 
schools  they  represent.  Obviously,  this  mes- 
sage that  we  are  participating  In  tonight  Is 
understood  and  appreciated  by  these  young 
men  and  they  are  missionaries — I  only  wish 
we  had  2  million  of  them  rather  than  2,000. 

The  committee  recognizes  and  appreciates 
the  cooperation  it  has  received  from  both 
superintendents  of  the  public  schools  and 
the  parochial  schools  In  Boston  and  the  com- 
munity leaders  who  each  year  act  as  hosts. 

We  are  particularly  grateful  to  Tom 
Yawkey.  EWck  O'Connell  (who  Is  with  ua 
tonight)  and  the  entire  Red  Sox  organiza- 
tion who  make  these  facilities  available. 

Tonight  you  will  hear  from  one  of  those 
young  men  who  spoke  at  our  dinner  at  Fen- 
way on  January  27. 

His  name  Is  Lester  A.  Williams.  86  Harold 
St..  Roxbury.  Mass.,  senior  at  Boston  Tech- 
nical High  School.  I  am  proud  to  list  his 
school  activities: 

Member  of  National  Honor  Society:  presi- 
dent.   Boston  Tech   Chapter. 

Class  rank:  No.  21  in  class  of  463. 

Special  course  at  Trimount  House,  bio- 
chemistry. 

Vice  president. 

Science  Club. 

Science  Institute  for  Able  Learners. 

Won  three  science  fair  awards  at  Technical 
High. 

Won  one  city  science  fair  award  (third 
place) . 


Coedltor  of  yearbook.  f 

Member   of  school  math   teBm. 

Class  representative. 

Chairman  of  two  school  assemblies  (honor 
assembly  and  Christmas  assembly)  outside 
activities. 

Member   of   Boston    Children's   Theater. 

Member  of  People's  Theater. 

In  plays  at  MIT  and  Harvard  and  on  tele- 
vision. 

Musician  (classical)  piano. 

Acted  in  play  'Caves  and  Clouds."  short 
film. 

Interested  in  Clark  University — psychol- 
ogy- 
Last  summer  attended  T^ifts — National 
Science   Foundation.  I 

Grant  (psychology).  | 

Now  you  have  the  same  traat  in  store  for 
you  that  we  enjoyed  on  January  27 — here's 
young  Lester  Williams  with  an  inspiring 
message. 

REMARKS    OF    LESTES    A.    WILLIAMS.    OF    BOSTON 
TECHNICAL  KIGH  SCHOOL 

Senator  Javits,  honored  guests,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  first  let  me  tell  you  wliat  a  great 
honor  it  is  to  be  speaking  to  you  tonight.  I 
see  here  many  outstanding  men  and  women, 
people  whom  I  have  seen  and  admired.  I 
have  always  respected  the  Ideus  of  the  lead- 
ers of  this  community;  I've  listened  with 
unusual  enthusiasm  to  their  words  of  wis- 
dom, becaiose,  someday,  I,  too,  hope  to  be 
able  to  pass  on  some  of  my  Ideas. 

As  a  senior  in  high  school,  who  will  be 
attending  college  next  fall,  I  am  an  Intricate 
part  of  that  group  commonly,  and  sometimes 
bitterly,  referred  to  as  "the  younger  genera- 
tion." We  have  been  the  object  of  severe 
critimism,  harsh  warnings,  unearned  merits, 
and  sincere  praise.  Parents  continually  fall 
back,  amazed  at  the  antics  of  their  sons  and 
daughters.  They  wonder  where  they  went 
wrong,  what  could  have  caused  such  a  pro- 
nounced conflict  of  princlpdes  and  ideas. 
Using  the  broad,  undefined  term  of  "good 
will"  as  a  shield,  I  will  attempt  to  interpret 
the  message  of  the  "younger  generation." 

Our  country  is  a  unique,  Idealistic  con- 
glomeration known  as  a  democracy.  It  was 
founded  on  the  principles  of  freedom:  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  freedom  of  the  press. 
Only  In  America  has  the  Constitution  in- 
sured the  right  to  be  truly  individual.  Yet 
this  right  has  been  distorted,  molded  like  a 
piece  of  clay,  Into  a  fixed  set  of  rules  known 
as  "society."  Society  has  told  us  what  to 
eat,  what  to  wear,  what  to  do,  and  what  to 
think.  Society  has  no  place  for  the  indi- 
vidual, so  consequently,  the  Individual  has 
no  place  for  society.  The  individual  with- 
draws, gathers  with  others  like  himself,  and 
forqjs  his  new  society.  It  Is  to  this  new 
group  of  nonconformists  that  the  title  "the 
younger  generation"  applies. 

The  younger  generation  forms  a  new  school 
of  philosophy,  the  school  of  realism.  Seeing 
the  problems  and  conflicts  that  the  Idealistic 
philosophy  of  oiu:  parents  have  caused,  to- 
day's young  people  choose  to  look  realistlcsilly 
up)on  these  problems.  It  is  this  new  outlook 
that  causes  the  problems  between  parents 
and  children. 

This  problem  is  nothing  new.  A  well- 
known  historian  once  wrote:  "I  do  not  know 
what  has  happened  to  the  young  people  oif 
today.  They  have  become  unruly  and  ir- 
responsible— I  fear  they  may  cause  o\>x  de- 
struction." This  Is  quoted  from  "Plutarch's 
Lives,"  a  book  written  less  than  100  years 
after  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  future  of 
America  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  young  men 
and  women  of  today. 

Let  us  tise  today's  metiuxls  in  today's 
world  to  fashion  tomorrow's  future.  Our 
country  is  what  we  make  it.  Give  us  the 
chance  to  prove  what  we  want  to,  can,  and 
will  do. 


remarks    of    JOSEPH    E.    CRONIN,    AWARD 
RECIPIENT 

I  hope  that  you  will  understand  and  that 
I  will  be  forgiven  when  I  say  that,  at  this 
minute,  I  would  much  prefer  to  be  standing 
up  at  homeplate  at  Fenway  Park  facing  even 
the  great  pitching  of  Red  Ruffing  and  Lefty 
Grove  than  here  at  this  podium  facing  thesp 
microphones.  It  is  a  tremendous  thrill  fo.- 
an  ex-ballplayer  merely  to  And  his  nan^.p 
listed  in  a  triple-play  combination  with  men 
of  such  notable  distinction  as  Senator  Javi:  s 
and  Governor  Collins.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
tend my  word  of  welcome  to  these  distin- 
guished visitors  to  the  historic  yet  thoroughly 
modern  area  of  the  new  Boston — and  to  add 
my  congratulations  to  them  for  this  honur 
they  receive  and  so  richly  deserve. 

I  can  assure  them,  from  personal  experi- 
ence, and  close  friendships  of  many  yeart. 
that  these  honors  are  bestowed  by  good 
men,  of  good  will,  whose  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments, over  a  span  of  nearly  three  de- 
cades, made  the  old  Boston  and  continue  to 
make  the  new  Boston  a  better  place  for  all 
of  us  to  live. 

I  hesitate  to  call  individually  the  honcr 
roll  of  the  committee,  men  I  have  so  admired 
since  coming  to  the  Boston  area  30  years  ago. 
lest  I  be  accused  of  trstog  to  plnch-hlt  for 
Dr.  Knowles.  But  it  can  be  said,  vsrith  equal 
parts  of  protocol  and  truth,  that  all  who 
have  Joined  with  Ben  Shapiro  in  carrying 
on  so  completely  the  work  begun  with  our 
beloved  Mike  Kelleher,  have  built  here  a  per- 
manence for  the  present,  and  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  the  future.  In  activities  in  good  will 
among  all  men. 

If  I  may  add  a  provincial  note — I  would 
make  sp>ecial  mention  of  this  committees 
Junior  good  will  dinner,  because  it  is  held 
most  appropriately  in  the  setting  of  a  ba.«e- 
ball  park.  On  a  winter's  night  In  January, 
each  year,  through  the  cooperation  of  Tom 
Yawkey,  the  pressroom  In  Fenway  Park  is 
warmed  by  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  high 
school  students  breaking  bread  together  and 
learning  lessons  In  a  few  hours  which  can 
last  throughout  their  lifetimes. 

Shortly,  we  shall  be  seeing  living  testimony 
of  the  benefits  of  this  Junlca-  good-will  pro- 
gram, when  young  Lester  Williams  comes  to 
bat  before  these  microphones. 

Multiply  this  one  evidence  of  accomplish- 
ment several  hundredfold  over  the  years,  by 
the  number  of  youngsters  partaking  of  good 
food  flavored  with  good  will,  and  you  will 
know  why  baseball  Is  proud  to  play  a  part  !n 
such  a  program.  If  further  Justification  be 
required,  there  exists  a  firm  and  long- 
founded  relationship  between  the  fields  of 
basel>all  and  the  battlegrounds  of  brother- 
hood— so  much  so,  that  perhaps  it  might  not 
be  entirely  beyond  reality  to  claim  that  ba.<;e- 
ball — and  many  of  its  fellow  citizens  of  the 
sports  world — have  been  pioneers  in  the  area 
of  religious  and  racial  relations. 

I  say  pioneers.  My  claim  Is  not  that  any 
of  us  In  the  sports  world,  any  more  than  in 
other  fields  of  our  personal,  business,  aiid 
professional  activities,  have  been  perfection- 
ists. But  even  as  the  wheel  ruts  of  tl.e 
covered  wagons  blazed  the  trails  for  our  mod- 
em-day superhighways  to  the  West,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  pioneers  are  required  to  pave  the 
way  to  the  perfection  we  all  hope  some  ci.iy 
to  achieve. 

No  doubt,  in  the  rusted  history  of  sfxjrts  in 
this  country,  back  to  the  day  of  doubled,. v 
in  baseball,  prejudices  existed,  which.  If  they 
ever  were  chronicled,  happily  have  long  since 
been  forgotten. 

I  know  tiiat  by  the  time  I  was  introdurod 
to  the  thrills  of  professional  baseball,  no  one 
asked  how  a  man  prayed,  but  only  how  well 
he  played — w©  did  not  not©  where  he  wor- 
shipped, but,  carefully,  how  he  could  field, 
hit,  run,  and  throw. 
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Finally,  In  1946,  the  final  barrier  in  base- 
ball came  tumbling  down.  If,  In  the  second 
puess  of  reflection,  we  now  realize,  with  more 
than  a  semblance  of  shame,  that  this  was 
more  than  80  yeapslafter  Appomattox,  can  we 
not  take  pride  in  the  fact  that,  from  this 
begirming,  sports  have  progressed,  In  a  com- 
paratively short  span  of  time,  so  that  base- 
ball, for  example,  has  been  hailed  as  the  true 
national  sport  for  all  Americans,  and  here  in 
Boston,  for  another  showpiece,  a  champion- 
.<:hip  basketball  team  Is  recognized  as  a  cham- 
pion in  the  ideals  of  brotherhood  as  well. 

Most  importantly,  the  modem-day  pio- 
neers have  provided  us  with  guideposts  on 
The  path  to  eventual  perfection  In  our  rela- 
•ionships  with  all  our  fellow  men. 

There  have  been  raised,  from  time  to  time, 
perhaps  each  time  progress  is  proposed  or 
effected,  voices  of  alarm  and  dire  foreboding. 
In  fairness,  these  cries  often  come  from  two 
areas  and  in  two  ways — caustically,  from  men 
of  ill  will — ^but  sometimes,  as  a  caution,  even 
from  men  of  good  will  and  admirable  fore- 
sight. 

Now  I  can  say  tonight  that  baseball  is  much 

the  better  for  each  progressive  move  it  has 

made  in  keeping  with  the  Ideals  espoused  by 

this    committee    of    Catholics.    Protestants, 

nd  Jews. 

With  such  proven  facts  provided  by  the 
pioneers  of  the  sports  world,  can  we  not  now 
proceed  toward  perfection  throughout  our 
personal  and  work-a-day  lives,  keeping  in 
mind  a  few  thoughts  which  the  saintly 
Father  James  Keller,  who  follows  so  faith- 
fully in  the  footsteps  of  the  Sainted  Christo- 
pher, proposes  for  our  consideration  in  the 
face  of  challenges  certain  to  arise  In  the 
roming  years  and  decades.  Father  Keller 
reminds    us    well,    that — 

•This  is  still  God's  world; 

"The  vast  majority  of  people,  despite  real 
weaknesses,  are  basically  good; 

"Those  bent  on  evil  are  relatively  few, 
even  though  aggressive; 

"Problems,  however  discouraging,  can  usu- 
.lily  be  turned  into  opportunities; 

"And  that — every  individual,  with  God's 
help,  can  take  some  steps,  however  few,  to 
change  the  world  for  the  better." 

In  conclusion,  I  wonder  if  the  goal  we  all 
should  seek  was  not  once  summarized  for  us 
.11  our  own  sports  pages — in  that  one  day 
7.  e  may  regard  all  our  fellow  men  as  a  sports 
•olumnlst  once  wrote  of  the  great  Joe 
Louis — "He  Is  a  credit  to  his  race — the 
human  race." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  with  this  hope  for 
the  future,  hxunbly  in  the  present,  with 
l.ratltude  In  behalf  of  our  great  national 
e.ame  of  baseball,  I  thank  you  for  this 
ntatlon. 

r.EMARKS  of  HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVFrS,  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM  NEW  YORK 

Thank  you  very  much.  Attorney  General 
Brooke,  and  I  consider  the  honor  doubly 
preat  by  being  presented  by  such  hands  of 
;  chievement  and  character  and  standing  with 
the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  as  your 
cwn. 

Dr.  Knowles,  Mayor  Collins,  and  my  re- 
";>ects  to  Governor  Volpe  and  Lieutenant 
o  over  nor  Richardson,  who  have  had  to  leave 
t  s;  reverend  clergy,  very  distinguished  guests, 
nd  my  fellow  honorees,  Mr.  Cronin  and  Gov- 
ernor Collins,  I  am  deeply  honored  to  be  in 
'heir  company  and  considered  worthy  of  be- 
tig  honored  with  them;  and  ladles  and  gen- 

emen.  I  thank  you  deeply  for  your  citation. 

Id  I  thank  Mr.  Shapiro  for  inviting  me  as  he 
■  :»s;  and  I  am  now  not  nearly  as  put  out  with 
-Senators  Saltonstall.  RiBicorr,  and  Tsd 
Kennedt,  who  Insisted  that  I  had  to  be  here 
this  night,  though  I  must  leave  for  Etirope 
iiis  very  night  from  here.  I  gather  this  may 
be  inaugurating  some  kind  of  direct  service 
from  Boston  abroad. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  found  in  the  com- 
pany I  have  tonight  and  to  have  noted  those 


who  have  been  honored  before.  My  own 
predecessor,  Herbert  Lehman,  is  one  of  the 
honorees  of  the  Massachtisetts  committee.  I 
find  Bernard  Baruch  and  Gen.  David  Samoff, 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  even  a  Re- 
publican or  two^llke  Christian  Herter,  Max 
Rabb,  and  Lev  Saltonstall.  So,  I  am  in  very 
good  comp>any  and  I  am  deeply  honored. 

In  a  sense,  though,  there  is  a  p>oetic  Jus- 
tice In  this.  I  think  Massachusetts  owes  me 
an  honor.  After  all.  you  sent  us  a  Senator; 
you  owe  me  a  citation. 

My  friends,  I  have  heard  with  the  deepest 
interest  the  work  which  is  done  in  the  name 
of  the  committee.  This  is  certainly.  I  am 
siu'e,  as  distinguished  a  gathering  as  one 
could  find  in  the  Commonwealth — honored 
by  the  mayor,  the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  the  highest  officials  of  State  and 
city,  and  by  such  distinguished  men  and 
women  as  are  represented  here.  And  I  feel 
this  is  all  to  the  good;  and  I  have  heard  with 
the  deepest  interest  and  the  greatest  appre- 
ciation the  invocations  of  the  ecumenical 
spirit,  of  the  spirit  of  goodwill,  of  brother- 
hood, in  every  sense — religious,  from  the 
sports  world,  from  the  world  of  the  pacifica- 
tion of  racial  relations  which  Governor  Col- 
lins represents  and  in  every  way  that  it 
could  be  expressed.  And  perhaps  it  is  some- 
what fitting  that  when  it  comes  my  turn 
I  might  tell  you  what  I  believe  awards  to  be. 

I  believe,  if  awards  are  going  to  be  re- 
wards for  services  rendered,  then  they  should 
all  be  postulants.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
if  awards  are  going  to  be  incitements  to  ac- 
tion, If  they  are  going  to  inspire  men  and 
women  to  do  the  things  for  which  awards 
are  given,  then  I  think  they  are  suitable, 
and  necessary,  and  delightful  in  terms  of  the 
living  world. 

And  so.  I  beg  of  you  to  associate  me  with 
every  sentiment  of  brotherhood  and  good 
will  which  has  been  uttered  tonight.  And 
I  would  like  to  go  on  from  there  and  suggest 
to  you  some  of  the  things  which  you  can  do 
as  an  Individual  in  the  name  of  this  very 
noble  concept. 

We  are  engaged  today  in  massive  strug- 
gles in  the  world  of  the  greatest  depth  and 
importance,  and  we  live  in  a  very  revolu- 
tionary age  when  anything  can  happen  and. 
as  some  have  said,  generally  does,  and  there 
are  many  disquieting  tendencies  abroad 
which  deserve  to  enlist  the  greatest  efforts  of 
the  Individual  who  is  interested  in  this 
cause  of  htunan  brotherhood,  without  regard 
to  faith,  race,  color,  or  any  other  distinc- 
tion of  that  superficial  character. 

My  friends,  for  example,  I  have  seen  in  the 
civil  rights  field  and  in  these  developments 
which  we  have  lately  witnessed  on  televi- 
sion, the  teachings,  a  manifestation  of  think- 
ing which  I  believe  deserves  correction  by  all 
men  of  good  will.  There  is  a  disquieting 
tendency  among  those  who  are  the  most 
passionately  moved  by  racial  injustices,  a 
feeling  which  is  beginning  to  put  some  pres- 
sure on  that  movement,  to  identify  the  strug- 
gles against  racial  injustice  with  new  iso- 
lationist opposition  to  US.  foreign  policy. 

We  have  heard  time  and  again,  and  I 
have  heard — I  am  sure  you  have,  too — the 
idea  that.  How  is  it  we  can  send  troops  to 
Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic;  how 
is  It  that  we  can  spend  hundreds  of  millions, 
even  billions,  for  foreign  aid.  and  we  can- 
not at  the  same  time  assvire  our  Negroes  in 
the  United  States  of  equal  jtistice.  or  give 
them  the  money  with  which  by  training 
and  education  to  catch  up  with  the  tre- 
mendous handicap  tinder  which  they  have 
been  put  In  a  century  of  neglect — Indeed,  of 
three  centuries  of  neglect  if  you  take  their 
continuous  tUstory  in  this  country? 

There  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  do  Justice  domestically, 
must  let  the  enemies  of  freedom  triumph 
abroad — if  you  would  take  that  argument  at 
its  face. 

Now  we  believe  no  such  thing,  and  any 


confusion  upon  that  score  should  be  speedily 
dispelled,  especially  by  people  who  have 
devotion  to  good  wUl  and   to  brotherhood. 

I  support  the  essentials  of  our  Nations 
foreign  policy,  and  1  won't  bemuse  you 
with  the  details — they  are  Immaterial  now. 
I  support  the  essentials  of  that  foreign 
policy.  I  believe  very  deeply  that  scores, 
even  hundreds  of  casualties  sxiffered  now  in 
the  cause  of  freedom,  which  is  indivisible, 
just  as  the  cause  of  Justice  is  indivisible, 
and  the  cause  of  equal  opportunity  is  indi- 
visible— when  denied  to  one  it  is  denied  to 
all.  so  the  cause  of  freedom  is  indivisible. 
and  the  cause  of  peace  Is  Indivisible  from 
freedom.  I  believe  that  scores  of  casualties, 
even  hundreds  of  casualties,  suffered  now 
are  suffered  by  heroes  and  martyrs  who  are 
saving  us  millions  In  the  days  ahead  if  the 
world  will  but  learn  that  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  our  brothers,  and  that  iti  this  kind 
of  dangerous  world  we  are  o-,;r  Ijroihcr'. 
keeper. 

And  so  I  hope  verj'  much  that  in  your 
own  personal  activities.  In  your  devotion  to 
the  moral  struggle  for  civil  rights  and  for 
equal  Justice  and  equal  opportunity,  to  the 
legal  and  the  social  effort  to  grant  rights  in 
full  to  every  American,  particularly  every 
Negro,  at  the  same  time  you  will  not  allow 
your  Judgment  to  be  clouded  or  the  move- 
ment to  be  obscured  by  being  confused  with 
an  opposition  to  the  Nation's  foreign  policy 
as  if  there  was  something  inconsistent  be- 
tween the  two  when  the  two  are  quite  con- 
sistent— indeed,  one  Is  necessary  to  the  other 
as  they  possibly  could  be. 

And  then  in  another  area  In  which  I  think 
you  can  help  and  help  greatly.  We  are  m 
for  sununer  now,  and  you  have  all  heard 
the  expression  about  its  being  a  long,  hot 
Slimmer  in  this  revolutionary  time  in  wliicli 
we  live. 

Well,  there  is  a  tremendotis  ferment  in 
the  land,  and  though  we  have  p.issed  man-, 
laws,  and  your  own  Senator.  Ted  Kennedy. 
has  waged,  as  someone  here  has  said  quite 
properly,  a  very  fine  battle  to  ban  the  poll 
tax  In  company  with  a  valiant  band  of  other 
Senators,  in  which  I  am  very  proud  to  be 
included,  and  which  Includes  Bob  Kennedy. 
too,  to  make  some  kind  of  decent  voting 
rights  bill  that  would  at  last  safeguard  this 
right,  and  though  we  have  passed  bills  in 
1957  and  1960  and  1964  and  will  again  in 
1965,  laws  set  a  norm  of  conduct,  but  there 
is  yet  conduct  which  must  be  carried  oiu  in 
human  relations. 

And  so  I  ask  you.  In  the  spirit  of  the 
award  which  you  have  so  graciously  glveii 
to  me.  think  through  yourself  as  to  whether 
you  are  doing  everything  In  terms  of  your 
deep  conviction  upon  this  subject  which  this 
tremendous  social  revolution  really  calls  for. 

How  many  Negroes  do  you  know  who  are 
your  friends?  How  many  Jobs  or  training 
opportunities  have  you  given  to  Negroes? 
How  little  irritated  have  you  been  if  your 
children's  school  has  been  changed  from  a 
school  which  had  no  Negro  representation 
for  a  more  Integrated  status?  How  happy 
are  you  If  a  Negro  lives  on  your  block  or 
suburb?  And  If  you  are  a  businessman, 
how  conscious  are  you  of  the  fact  that  un- 
employment among  Negro  girls  up  to  21 
years  of  age  Is  about  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  employable,  and  that  that  com- 
pares with  other  teenagers  who  are  about 
15  percent,  and  that  is  awfully  high,  too? 

What  are  you  doing,  specially  In  this  hot 
siunmer,  to  give  Jobs  to  all  teenagers  and 
opportunities  to  them  with  a  special  eye  to 
the  particular  problems  of  Negroes  in  this 
country? 

Now,  my  friends,  these  are  perhaps  a  little 
provocative,  perhaps  even  a  little  irritating, 
but  I  am  not  given  to  brocul  forensics.  and 
I  have  taken  an  award  only  for  what  it  will 
inspire  me  to  do  and  as  an  example  to  others 
to  Inspire  you  to  do. 
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I  compliment  and  congratulate  you  upon 
your  worlc.  I  think  it  Is  magnificent.  Your 
Mr.  Williams  was  an  Inspiration,  as  I  heard 
him;  and  I  am  delighted  to  be  In  the  com- 
pany of  such  distinguished  awardees  as  Mr. 
Cronin  and  Governor  Ckslllns.  And  I  evoke 
from  you.  in  the  spirit  of  your  generosity 
and  the  warmth  of  your  reception,  a  correla- 
tion with  the  activities  for  which  you  have 
honored  us.  Earn  this  award,  too,  each  one 
of  you.  in  some  of  the  ways  which  I  have  de- 
scribed: and  then  the  blessings  of  good  will 
and  of  brotherhood  which  have  dominated 
this  organization  for  so  long  will  be  trans- 
lated in  a  joy  to  you  which  you  can  only 
realize  when  you  have  achieved  them. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

REMARKS  BT  HON.  IX  ROT  COLLINS.  FORMER 
GOVERNOR  OF  FLORIDA.  AND  DIRECTOR.  COM- 
MVNITY  RELATIONS  SERVICE,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  Cahners.  Dr.  Knowles.  Governor  Volpe, 
Mayor  Collins.  Senator  Javits.  Mr.  Cronin. 
and  other  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  for  me  It  is  always  a  happy 
occasion  when  I  visit  historic  Boston,  but  to 
be  receiving  one  of  your  Massachusetts 
Committee  of  Catholics.  Protestants,  and 
Jews  annual  awards  makes  this  evening  a 
highly  privileged  time  as  well. 

First  of  all,  may  I  commend  this  organiza- 
tion for  Its  splendid  program  of  improving 
human  relations  in  this  community.  I  have 
been  talking  here  with  Chairman  Hodgkin- 
son,  and  he  has  told  me  of  the  many  fine 
efforts  you  have  made  in  the  past  and  has 
given  me  a  forecast  of  some  of  the  exciting 
projects  you  will  undertake  in  the  future. 
I  extend  my  congratulations  and  warmest 
good  wishes  for  your  continued  success. 

If  we  of  the  Community  Relations  Service 
can  ever  be  of  any  assistance  to  you.  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 

Prom  the  Incubation  of  the  Republic  down 
to  the  present  time.  Boston  is  a  community 
which  lias  been  characterized  by  the  great- 
ness of  people  who  have  lived  here.  This 
gives  you  an  extraordinarily  rich  heritage, 
but  I  would  caution  you  that  ctiange  and 
progress  must  come  everywhere  in  our  land, 
and  there  is  no  community  which  can  ever 
consider  itself  safe  from  destructive  condi- 
tions and  influences;  and  the  danger  ts  all 
the  greater  unless  the  people  and  their 
leaderships  are  made  continually  aware  of 
all  eroding  conditions  and  demonstrate 
throvigh  positive  efforts  the  will  and  means 
to  go  forward  to  remedy  them. 

I  am  especially  delighted  to  see  my  long- 
time friend.  Mayor  Collins,  here  tonight. 
Not  only  have  your  mayor  established  a 
splendid  record  for  his  work  here,  but  in 
various  conferences  In  which  I  have  partic- 
ipated. I  iiave  learned  that  his  counsel  and 
guidance  are  highly  respected  by  people 
interested  in  municipal  progress  throughout 
the  Nation. 

The  distinguished  ^>eaker  of  the  XJ.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  I  were  visit- 
ing in  his  office  the  other  day.  and  men- 
tion was  made  oT  this  meeting.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  would  not  be  able  to  come 
here  tonight  personally  because  of  the  ardu- 
ous duties  of  his  present  position.  He  spoke 
to  me  in  the  warmest  of  terms  about  this 
great  audience.  "Beyond  any  doubt,"  he 
said,  "you  will  be  with  the  finest  of  Boston 
and  Milssachusetts  leadership  there." 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation. 
and  that  of  my  assistant,  Mr.  Jay  Janls.  to 
Mr.  Ben  Shapiro.  He  is  an  extraordinary  per- 
son and  has  looked  after  every  detail  of  this 
splendid  meeting  with  amazing  competence. 
May  I  say,  too,  that  I  am  highly  honored 
to  be  in  the  company  of  my  fellow  awardees 
here  this  evening. 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javpts,  of  New  York.  Is 
one  of  the  Nation's  leading  and  most  re- 
spected Republicans.  But  more  than  that, 
he  Is  a  great  American  and  contributes  enor- 


mous skill  and  dedication  to  duty  in  hlB 
public  service.  The  whole  Nattcxn  looks  to 
him  for  leadership. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Cronin  is  one  of  the  coun- 
try's foremost  heroes  and  cltlzana.  He  Is  in, 
everybody's  hall  of  fame.  I  would  consider 
it  a  high  privilege  if  I  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  his  second-string  bat  boy. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  may  I  try  to  ex- 
press in  Just  a  few  additional  words  my  great 
appreciation  for  the  honor  which  has  been 
given  me  this  evening.  I  shall  always  be 
grateful  to  you  and  try  to  show  this  by  ever- 
increasing  efforts  to  deserve  it. 

I  think  our  generation  is  faced  with  the 
crucial  test  of  doing  what  other  generations 
which  have  gone  before  us  have  failed  to  do. 
True,  otir  forefathers  had  the  vision  of  de- 
veloping here  a  nation  "of  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice for  all":  but  with  the  degree  of  dis- 
crimination which  we  have  experienced  over 
the  years,  especially  that  practiced  against 
our  Negro  citizens,  no  fairmlnded  American 
can  say  that  a  full  measure  of  success  has 
been  achieved. 

But  this  is  a  new  time — a  new  opportu- 
nity— a  new  challenge^we  now  live  with. 

Ours  is  the  time  of  new  achievement  in 
civil  rights,  and.  unless  I  judge  my  fellow 
Ajnerlcans  wrongly,  ours  will  tie  the  time  of 
great  svjccess. 

This  will  take  much  more  than  flag  wav- 
ing, oratory,  and  good  intentions.  It  will 
take  much  more  than  laws  and  ordinances 
and  Executive  orders.  It  will  take  work — 
very  hard  work — by  all  of  those  who  want 
this  to  come  to  pass. 

We  are  all  called  to  action.  In  whatever 
ways,  little  or  big.  that  our  opportunities 
and  talents  allow  we  must  not  fall  to 
respond. 

"Thank  von. 


tlon  as  chairman  of  the  National  Governors' 
Conference,  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Public  Advisory  Committee  on  Area  Rede- 
velopment, as  a  member  of  the  Peace  Corps' 
National  Advisory  Council,  and  as  permanent 
chairman  of  the  1960  Democratic  National 
Convention. 

In  the  scholastic  field,  he  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Goals  for 
Higher  Education  In  the  South,  as  chairman 
of  the  Southern  Regional  Educational  Board, 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
National  Cathedral  School,  and  as  a  trustee 
of  Randolph-Macon  Women's  College. 

After  3  years  as  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters.  Governor 
Collins  was  appointed  by  President  Johnson 
in  1964  to  his  present  difficult  post  of  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Community  Relations 
Service. 

In  recognition  of  his  more  than  30  years  o; 
high  service  to  State  and  Nation  and  of  hi.s 
dedication  to  the  peaceful  achievement  oi 
the  goals  of  our  ciurent  civil  rights  move- 
ment, the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Cath- 
olics, Protestants,  and  Jews  presents  to  Gov- 
ernor Collins  this  citation  and  award. 

Dated  at  Boston,  Mass.,  this  20th  day  of 
Mav,  1965. 


AWARDS 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catholics. 
Protestants,  and  Jews,  at  its  28th  annual 
dinner,  presents  this  citation  and  testimonial 
to  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts.  first  generation 
American,  bom  in  New  York  City  and  deriv- 
ing his  formal  education  from  its  public 
schools,  night  classes  at  Columbia  and  law 
studies  at  New  York  University  Law  School; 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1927  and  now  the  head 
of  a  large  law  firm  in  New  Ycwk  City;  active 
supporter  in  1937  and  1940  of  Mayor  La- 
Guardia's  programs  for  civic  reform;  combat 
officer  in  World  War  II  who  att&toed  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel:  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  from  1946  to  1954; 
elected  attorney  general  of  New  York  State 
in  1954;  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1956 
and  again  in  1962;  author  of  the  revealing 
book  entitled  ■Discrimination.  U.S.A.";  writer 
of  numerous  articles  for  magazines  and 
periodicals;  recipient  of  honorary  degrees 
from  11  universities:  nationally  acclaimed  for 
his  legislative  record  in  Washington,  particu- 
larly for  his  work  with  respect  to  civil  rights, 
civil  liberties,  and  foreign  economic  policy — 
Senator  Javits"  life  of  public  service  has  ex- 
emplified American  citizenship  at  its  best. 

For  his  enlightened  sense  of  the  challenges 
of  a  free  society  and  his  unceesLng  efforts  to 
bring  the  practices  of  ovu-  democracy  closer 
to  Its  preachings,  the  Massaehtisetts  Com- 
mittee of  Catholics.  Protestants,  and  Jews 
presents  to  Senator  Javits  this  testimonial  of 
Its  appreciation  and  esteem. 

Dated  at  Boston,  Mass.,  this  20th  day  of 
May  1965. 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catholics. 
Protestants,  and  Jews,  at  its  28th  annual  din- 
ner, presents  this  citation  and  testimonial 
to  the  Honorable  LeRoy  Collins,  thoughtful, 
constructive  and  couragcotis  American  who 
has  served  with  distinction  In  the  field  of 
government  and  in  the  field  of  education. 

His  good  work  as  a  legislator  in  his  native 
State  of  Florida  and  his  wise  administration 
of  his  office  of  Governor  of  Florida  won  for 
him  national  acclaim  and  le<l  to  his  selec- 


The  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catholics. 
ProtesUnts  and  Jews,  at  its  28th  annual  din- 
ner, presents  this  citation  and  testimonial  t^) 
Joseph  E.  Cronin,  adopted  son  of  Boston;  vice 
chairman  of  our  committee;  an  original  spon- 
sor of  our  annual  junior  goodwill  dinners;  ex- 
ecutive committee  chairman  of  Children's 
Cancer  Research  Foundation;  shining  knight 
In  baseball  armor  from  1924  to  1946;  famed 
player-manager  of  the  Washington  Senator.s 
for  2  years,  and  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox  for 
11  years:  voted  the  American  League's  most 
valuable  player  In  1930;  seven  times  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  League's  all  star  team: 
twice  designated  the  American  League's  all 
star  manager;  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Red  Sox  from  1948  through 
1958;  immortalized  in  1956  at  Cooperstow,  ii 
as  a  member  of  Baseball's  Hall  of  Fame;  and 
enthroned  In  1959  as  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican League. 

Today,  by  virtue  of  his  sul  generis  athleti>' 
past,  his  personal  character  and  enlightened 
civic  sense,  he  Is  nationally  recognized  as  the 
Ideal  chieftain  of  a  major  baseball  league  and 
as  the  personification  of  baseball  at  Its  best 

Sharing  the  general  public's  admiration 
and  respect  for  our  helpful  fellow  member^., 
the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catholic.-. 
Protestants,  and  Jews  presents  to  Joseph  E 
Cronin  this  citation  and  award. 

Dated  at  Boston,  Mass.,  this  20th  day  of 
May  1965. 


California  Remains  Leading  Farm  State 
Withoat  Braceros 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14. 1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  include  in  the  Concression.\l 
Record  at  this  point  a  most  encouraging 
and  perceptive  report  on  the  near-record 
prosperity  of  California  agriculture  this 
year. 

The  report,  written  by  Los  Angeles 
Times'  Labor  Editor  Harry  Bernstein, 
and  appearing  In  the  June  15  edition  of 
the  Times,  notes  with  pride  that  Cali- 
fornia will  maintain  its  position  as  tl^e 


Nation's  leading  agricultural  State  in 
1965  for  the  18th  consecutive  year  de- 
sijite  the  end  of  the  bracero  foreign  farm 
h^bor  program. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Bernstein's  article  pre- 
dicts that  California's  estimated  cash  re- 
C(.!pts  from  agricultural  sales  will  top 
second-ranked  Iowa  by  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion. 

In  fact,  total  gross  receipts  to  Cali- 
fornia fanners  in  1965,  though  about  1 
ixrcent  less  than  the  $3.65  billion  1964 
alltime  high  record,  will  still  be  some 
3  5  percent  above  1963 — which  had  been 
the  second  best  year  in  history. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times'  article  fol- 
lows: 

CALIFORNIA  Remains  Leading  Faem  State — 

WrrHOXTT  Braceros 

(By  Harry  Bernstein) 

California  will  maintain  Its  position  as  the 
K,.tion's  leading  agricultural  State  this  year 
fcr  the  18th  consecutive  year  despite  the  end 
of  the  forelg^n  farm  labor  programs. 

And  It  is  evident  also  that  the  State's  grow- 
ers in  general  have  weathered  the  bracero 
program's  end  without  the  predicted  dls- 
fu'-irous  results. 

This  State's  estimated  cash  receipts  from 
at~icultural  sales  will  be  about  91  bUllon 
.'li.ove  second-ranked  Iowa. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that,  there  are  some 
serious  problems  In  individual  cases,  and  that 
next  fall,  there  will  be  more  problems,  espe- 
cially in  the  tomato  hturvest. 

But  the  impact  on  the  overall  economy  of 
tlie  State  so  far  has  been  mild,  despite  wide- 
spread fears  in  recent  months  that  It  faced 
disaster  because  the  foreign  farmworkers 
were  no  longer  available  In  massive  numbers 
aft,er  Congress  decided  to  let  the  Mexican 
br.-.cero  program  die. 

Fanning  Is,  In  some  respects,  not  unlike 
the  stock  market:  prices  fluctiiate  widely  for 
m.iny  reasons,  Including  psychological  ones. 

Many  growers  contend,  with  Justification, 
thit  the  widespread  attention  given  to  the 
end  of  the  bracero  program  in  the  press  was, 
In  itself,  another  factor  in  the  problems  fac- 
ie;: the  farm  economy. 

If  buyers  and  brokers  were  fearful  of  major 
cnp  disasters,  this  gloom  and  doom  attitude, 
even  though  accurately  reported  in  the  news- 
p.Tpers,  would  help  spiral  prices  upward. 

No  one  wanted  to  be  left  without  products 
to  sell,  and  most  were  willing  to  pay  higher 
prues  even  though  supply  in  many  cases  was 
eo'.ial  to  the  demand. 

Similarly,  reports  of  soaring  wages  to  farm- 
wckers  led  many  to  believe  this  factor  was 
enough  to  double  last  year's  prices,  as  did 
h.'!  ppen  in  some  cases. 

T'Ut  While  it  would  be  erroneous  to  say 
th'-e  have  been  no  losses  because  of  farm 
Inbor  shortages,  it  would  also  be  incorrect  to 
siieL'est  that  the  State's  farm  economy  has 
bern  struck  a  disastrous  blow. 

.'■s  in  most  situations,  the  truth  Is  at 
nc  '.her  extreme.  Each  crop  must  be  ex- 
an.  lied  separately,  and  the  factors  applying 
in  r.ne  case  may  be  meaningless  In  another. 

?ome  economists  will  strongly  argue  that 
thr  state  Is  economically  healthier  so  far  this 
ye  r  than  last,  and  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
P'.i".:nation  of  the  bracero  program. 

Millions  of  dollars  which  once  went  to 
Mc-.jco  are  now  remaining  in  this  State's 
ecf  lomy;  thousands  of  Americans  who  were 
I'T-"  year  Jobless  or  on  relief  are  this  vear 
W(  rV.mg  In  agriculture;  farm  wages  gen- 
err  y  are  unquestionably  well  above  last 
yc  ' .  which  these  economists  say  means  more 
P'.  basing  power  in  the  economy,  aside  from 
h'nn.initarian  considerations  involved  in 
Hi:  ng  wages  of  the  lowest  segment  of  the 
St     OS  and  Nation's  work  force. 

C  her  economists  argue  that  the  Impact 
0!^    some    crops,    such    as   strawberries   and 


asparagus,  are  not  being  offset,  and  that  the 
losses  are  more  than  the  gains. 

The  Bank  of  America  predicts  now  that 
the  1985  total  gross  receipts  for  farmers  in 
California  will  be  down  1  or  1.5  percent  from 
1964.  when  the  $3.65  billion  total  was  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  any  State  in  the 
Nation. 

But  Marvin  D.  McGregor,  research  econo- 
mist of  the  Bank  of  America,  noted  that  this 
possible  drop  will  still  leave  1965  about  3.5 
percent  above  1963,  which  was  the  second 
best  year  in  history. 

There  have  been  decreases  in  some  crop 
acreages,  and  a  downturn  in  first-quarter 
cash  receipts  for  farm  marketing  generally 
is  attributed  to  lower  prices  for  hay  and 
winter  lettuce  from  Imperial  Valley.  But 
other  crop  acreages  are  higher  than  before. 

In  part  this  is  because  some  g^rowers  an- 
ticipated shortages  of  labor  and  switched  to 
other  crops  which  use  less  labor. 

A  survey  of  overall  plsmting  intentions 
in  field  crops,  for  example,  shows  such  facts 
as  a  Jump  of  10  percent  in  the  State's  com 
acreage,  18  percent  in  potatoes,  5  percent 
in  beans,  and  5  percent  in  grain  sorghums. 

And  while  barley,  for  instance,  rose  only 
1  percent  over  last  year  in  acreage,  this  meant 
an  additional  15,000  acres  of  barley. 

But  consumers  are  more  concerned  with 
the  price  of  say,  lettuce,  than  of  grains  be- 
cause they  see  the  lettuce  daily  on  their 
market  shelves  while  the  grains  are  less 
directly  noticeable. 

By  now,  housewives  have  probably  for- 
gotten that  the  price  of  lettuce  in  February 
and  March  was  low — even  lower  than  last 
year  when  foreign   workers  were   available. 

LOSS  ON  WINTER  LETTUCE 

The  loss  suffered  by  Imperial  Valley  winter 
lettuce  growers  was  substantial.  The  price 
to  the  grower  dropped  to  about  $1  to  $1.50 
a  carton,  which  was  less  than  the  lettuce 
cost  to  produce. 

There  was  no  labor  shortage  in  the  valley 
even  though  -there  were  no  braceros.  Thou- 
sands of  domestic  workers  were  available, 
including  many  "green  carders"  who  Uve  in 
Mexican  but  have  already  won  the  right 
to  work  and.  If  they  want,  live  In  this 
country. 

There  was  too  much  lettuce  then,  not 
to  little.  The  glut  on  the  market  was  In 
good  part  responsible  for  the  collapse  of  the 
market  price,  causing  a  serious  loss  to  the 
growers  there. 

STILL  SECOND  HIGHEST 

But  the  several  millions  lost  on  that  win- 
ter lettuce  crop  are  part  of  the  drop  cal- 
culated by  the  Bank  of  America  when  It  says 
this  year's  total  gross  farm  receipts,  while 
still  the  second  highest  In  history,  are  likely 
to  be  below  1964. 

The  consumer  Is  more  concerned  with 
spring  lettuce,  which  Is  now  on  the  shelves, 
and  while  the  price  Is  dropping  slightly  this 
week,  it  has  been  running  up  to  35  cents  and 
more   a   head. 

Last  year  at  this  time,  the  price  was 
around  half  that. 

Many  lettuce  men  agree  the  cause  of  the 
increase  is.  In  some  part,  "psychosomatic." 
reflecting  "stock  market-like  jiters."  rather 
than  the  higher  costs  of  labor  or  a  reduced 
volume. 

This  Is  the  firm  view  of  Bud  Antle,  who, 
while  regarded  as  a  maverick  by  many  of  his 
fellow  growers,  does  produce  more  lettuce 
than  any  of  his  competitors.  Last  year  he 
grossed  $15  million. 

THE     STOCK     MARKET 

"You  tell  me  why  the  stock  market  prices 
went  down  last  week  when  President  Johnson 
sneezed,  and  I'll  tell  you  why  my  lettuce  is 
bringing  more.  But  It  isn't  v'hat  most  peo- 
ple are  trying  to  say  it  Is,"  Antle  said. 

Workers  harvesting  the  crop  this  year  are 
making  25  to  50  percent  more  than  last  year 
in  wages,  and  in  some  cases  they  get  even 


more.  The  average  increase  Is  being  esti- 
mated at  about  33  percent. 

Last  year,  the  wage  cost  of  a  carton  of  let- 
tuce was  around  22  to  24  cents.  This  year 
it  Is  estimated  at  about  32  cents  a  carton. 

ITiis  means  labor  costs  Increases  accounted 
for  less  than  half  a  cent  per  head,  since  there 
are  24  heads  in  a  carton. 

So  labor  costs  cannot  be  blamed  for  the  17- 
cents-a-head  price  hike. 

ARIZONA    CXTTBACK 

There  was  some  cutback  In  the  supply  of 
lettuce  from  Arizona,  and  some  of  the  ex- 
perts say  this  reduced  volume  helped  create 
the  high -price  psychology  which  at  the  end 
of  May  was  bringing  growers  around  $5  a 
carton  for  their  spring  lettuce,  instead  of  the 
$1.50  to  $2  they  were  getting  last  year. 
Prices  are  dropping  sharply  again  this  week. 

But  there  were  no  labor  shortages,  and  one 
reason  for  this  seems  to  have  been  the  ability 
of  the  lettuce  growers  to  attract  workers 
away  from  lower  paying  crops. 

And  despite  the  decrease  in  Arizona  let- 
tuce, California  shipments  from  the  coastal 
harvest  had  reached  9,061  carlot  equivalents 
by  May  29  compared  to  8.933  carlots  last  year, 
the  State  department  of  agriculture's  sta- 
tistical bureau  chief  reports. 


Export    Shrinkage   Threatens   the   Hefty 
U.S.  Surplus  in  Merchaadise  Trade 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIPORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15.  1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  danger  signal  sounded  in 
two  separate  and  small,  but  nonetheless 
significant,  articles  which  appeared  In 
the  Thursday,  June  17.  and  Friday,  June 
18,  editions,  respectively,  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  On  Thursday,  the 
warning  appeared  in  the  second  item  of 
the  Journal's  regular  feature,  "Business 
Bulletin,"  and  read  as  follows: 

Export  shrinkage  threatens  the  hefty  U.S. 
surplus  in  merchandise  trade. 

During  the  first  4  months  of  this  year  the 
surplus  of  exp<H-tfi  over  impcM'ts  dropped  to 
an  annual  rate  of  $4.3  bUllon  from  $6.5  bil- 
lion for  all  1964.  The  decline  probably  was 
due  partly  to  export  losses  during  the  Jan- 
uary-February dock  strike.  But  with  the 
strike  now  history,  further  narrowing  signs 
persist.  May  general  cargo  Imports  through 
New  Orleans  piers  climbed  76  percent  from  a 
year  earlier;  exports  rose  only  8  percent. 
Coal  exports  through  big  Norfolk-area  docks 
dipped  slightly  In  May  from  last  year. 

S.  J.  Rundt.  an  International  trade  con- 
sultant In  New  ToTk  says,  he  will  be  sur- 
prised If  the  U.S.  trade  surplus  hits  $5  bil- 
lion or  more  this  year.  He  suspects  U.S.  vol- 
untary restrictions  on  bank  loans  are  limit- 
ing foreign  borrowing  to  finance  U.S.  pur- 
chases. Lester  Goodman,  a  San  Francisco" 
trade  expert,  blames  "outbreaks  or  anti- 
American  feeling"  abroad  and  declining  U.S. 
price  advantages,  among  other  factors.  This 
week's  strike  against  U.S. -flag  ships  could 
further  damage  the  trade  balance,  some  ob- 
servers believe. 

On  Friday,  in  an  article  on  page  3 
headlined.  "Interest  Rates  Rising  on 
Business  Loans  at  New  York  Banks,"  the 
Journal  reported  that  a  panel  of  bankers 
at  the  69th  annual  convention  of  the 
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New  York  State  Bankers  Association  had 
expressed  the  opinion  that,  as  the  article 
put  it: 

The  President's  program  for  banks  to  curb 
voluntary  foreign  loans  to  help  check  the 
Nation's  balance-of-paymenta  deficit  will 
noticeably  reduce  the  Nation's  export  sur- 
plus this  year. 

And  as  we  have  seen  from  the  article 
in  Thursday's  Journal,  this  apparently  is 
happening  already. 

This  is  indeed  disturbing  news.  Mr. 
Speaker.  This  development  should  cer- 
tainly command  our  continued  most 
serious  attention.  Having  long  believed 
that  the  key  to  our  balance-of -payments 
problem  lies  in  the  continued  growth  of 
our  balance  of  trade,  I  have  consistently 
and  wholeheartedly  supported  vigorous, 
positive  programs  to  increase  the  volume 
of  our  foreign  trade.  Conversely,  I  have 
opposed  outright  all  proposals  aimed  at 
restricting  trade,  and  have  viewed  with 
increasing  apprehension  the  use  by  oiu" 
Government  of  such  negative  ap- 
proaches to  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  as  the  interest  equalization  tax, 
discouragement  of  loans  abroad  and  the 
recent  attempts  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
duty-free  goods  which  may  be  brought 
back  by  American  travelers.  Were  these 
techniques  separate  from,  and  without 
effect  u{x>n,  our  overall  balance  of  trade 
which  is  the  key  factor  in  this  most 
serious  problem  then  perhaps  their  use 
would  be  justified.  Such,  however,  ap- 
parently has  proved  not  to  be  the  case. 
For  oiu"  international  trade  and  the 
financing  thereof  is  based  upon  a  highly 
complex  web  of  interrelationships,  and  a 
negative  approach  in  one  area  is  likely 
to  produce  an  adverse  reaction  in  an- 
other. If  this  is  the  case,  as  recent 
events  so  indicate,  then  it  would  seem 
that  the  medicine  of  these  negative 
measures  is  aggravating  rather  than 
healing  the  balance-of-i>ayments  dis- 
ease. 

We  must  take  heed  of  these  warnings, 
Mr.  Speaker.  They  remind  us  of  the 
extreme  complexity  of  cpxt  international 
trade  relationships.  So  sensitive,  so 
delicate  and  so  interwoven  are  these 
relationships  that  there  is  a  real  need 
for  the  most  searching  kind  of  analysis 
before  coming  to  a  decision  to  implement 
policy  that  aims  to  alter  part  or  all  of 
the  balance  of  trade  stinicture.  Such 
policy  must  be  analyzed  not  only  in 
terms  of  the  effects  upon  that  area  which 
It  is  desirable  to  change,  but  also  in 
terms  of  its  ultimate  result  for  the  entire 
balance  of  trade  picture. 

In  other  words  let  us  plan  far  enough 
ahead  tliat  we  do  not  lead  the  child  out 
of  a  patch  of  poison  ivy  Into  a  den  of 
rattlesnakes.  But  analysis  of  a  policy 
must  not  end  with  its  Implementation. 
Once  the  policy  is  in  action,  it  must  be 
subjected  to  close  and  continuing  scru- 
tiny with  a  view  to  determining  all  of  its 
effects,  good  and  bad,  upon  our  interna- 
tional trade.  In  this  regard,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  might  borrow  a  leaf  from  the  book 
of  some  of  our  defense  contractors  who 
setup  what  they  call  "systems  divisions" 
to  analyze  and  coordinate  all  activities 
relating  to  a  particularly  complex  proj- 
ect. I  would  recommend  that  the  Presi- 
dent set  up  a  "systems  division"  for  In- 


ternational trade.  This  would  be  an  of- 
fice responsible  for  analyzing  the  entire 
complex  of  our  international  trade.  It 
would  recommend  policy  to  the  Presi- 
dent, coordinate  its  execution,  and  then 
closely  analyze  it  for  its  effects  after  im- 
plementation. It  would,  moreover,  make 
periodic  and  accurate  reports  on  policy 
results — and  not  just  stratified  results 
either,  but  total  results.  Not  merely  the 
results  in  one  small  area  but  all  of  the 
ramifications  for  the  entire  structure  of 
international  trade  would  be  reported. 
For  instance,  suppose  that  it  is  desirable 
to  reduce  the  flow  of  our  capital  abroad ; 
and  suppose  that  a  reduction  is 
achieved  due  to  governmental  encourage- 
ment in  this  diiection.  But.  if  in  turn 
our  balance-of-trade  surplus  is  also  re- 
duced in  the  process,  what  have  we 
gained? 

With  its  responsibility  for,  and  conse- 
quently view  of,  the  total  International 
trade  picture,  my  proposed  "systems  di- 
vision" should  be  able  to  foresee  that 
policy  which  might  produce  results 
favorable  in  one  area  might  also  produce 
adverse  results  in  another  and  thereby 
forestall  its  adoption.  If  it  did  not.  it 
would  certainly  discover  such  ill  effects 
soon  after  policy  enactment.  If  it  then 
found  the  total  effect  adverse,  if  the 
policy  measures  are  in  fact  self-defeat- 
ing, this  would  be  discovei-ed.  and  we 
could  more  quickly  and  more  knowledge- 
ably  move  away  from  their  use  toward  a 
better  solution.  I  am  convinced,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  complex  and  serious 
nature  of  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem demands  the  kind  of  close  analysis, 
careful  coordination  and  constant  review 
offered  by  tiic  "systems  division'  ap- 
proach. 

I  also  believe  that  we  can  push  forward 
in  two  other  positive  directions.  First, 
we  must  continue  to  promote  our  foreign 
trade  with  vigor  and  imagination.  Here 
the  efforts  and  accomplishments  of  the 
administration  and  Congress  have  been 
most  commendable.  They  include,  of 
course,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
the  development  and  improvement  of  a 
system  of  export  credit  insurance,  and 
the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  our  Com- 
merce Department  to  encourage  Ameri- 
can business  to  trade  more  and  to  export 
more.  These  and  other  positive  pro- 
grams like  them  have  been  the  right 
steps  in  the  right  direction.  But  much 
still  remains  to  be  done  In  this  area. 
More  imaginative  programs  to  bring 
foreign  travelers  to  the  United  States, 
more  aggressive  and  sophisticated  sales- 
manship by  American  businessmen  of 
their  products  in  foreign  markets,  more 
flexibility  by  them  with  regard  to  credit 
terms  and  product  speciflcatioiis.  and 
constant  improvement  of  Government 
programs  to  encourace  such  activities 
are  only  a  few  examples. 

Tlien.  too.  we  must  actively  seek  in 
concert  with  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
to  develop  international  tiade  mecha- 
nisms which  will  better  reflect  and  better 
finance  the  ever-rising  output  of  goods 
and  services,  the  ever-increasing  wealth 
of  a  developing  world  than  those  which 
now  exist.  We  must  continue  to  reach 
for  a  new  era  of  international  coopera- 
■  tion  in  the  field  of  trade  and  finance. 
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Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  out- 
standing colleague,  the  Honorable  Morris 
K.  Udall,  has  recently  published  an  ex- 
cellent discussion  of  the  administration  s 
foreign  policy.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  the  contents  of  this  report  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  it  to  be  placed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Johnson  and  His  Critics:   Diplomacy  in  a 
Fishbowl 

Vietnam  lies  7.000  miles  away:  Santo 
Domingo  is  400.  But  the  troubled  events 
in  these  two  widely  separated  places  are  re- 
lated and  involve  basic  foreign  policy  issues. 
Our  actions  have  shocked  some  Ameiicar.s 
and  pleased  others.  They  have  prompted  one 
of  the  most  heated  foreign  policy  debates  v.e 
have  heard  in  this  country  since  the  early 
1940's.  And  behind  all  of  these  events  and 
these  actions  is  the  lonely  man  who  cant 
correct  his  mistakes  in  the  "final  argii- 
ments" — the  President  of  the  United  States 

I  saw  a  cartoon  the  other  day.  It  showed 
President  Johnson  walking  alone  througli  a 
dark  and  gloomy  terrain.  He  was  saying  to 
himself,  "There  seem  to  be  some  lonely 
stretches."  And  indeed  there  are.  No  men 
alive  today,  except  former  Presidents  Trum.  n 
and  Eisenhower,  know  what  it  means  to  be.r 
the  awful  responsibilities  of  that  office.  Ajid 
it  may  be  significant  that  both  of  these  men 
are  supporting  the  President. 

Recently  I  had  the  rare  privilege  of  sittitte 
in  the  Cabinet  Room  of  the  White  House  for 
nearly  2  hours  as  the  President  defended 
and  explained  his  policies  in  these  tv.  o 
troiible  spots.  Wrestling  with  the  hn:d 
alternatives  presented  him  and  with  the  c  r- 
fllcting  advice  being  offered  from  all  sid'S, 
he  said.  "Every  President  wants  to  do  wh.nr  is 
right.  This  is  not  the  problem  The  pr(  b- 
lem  is  to  know  what  is  right." 

WTiat  is  right  in  these  situations?  Wliat 
kind  of  action  should  the  United  States  take 
to  advance  its  interests  in  this  volatile  at.d 
changing  world?  A  few  yCiUs  ago  politic:! 
scientists  and  others  were  critical  of  otr 
foreign  policy,  saying  it  was  little  more  th.n 
ti  set  of  meaningless  phrases  imploring  ti.e 
rest  of  the  world  to  comply  with  ovu  versi  ^n 
of  goodness  and  morality.  The  danger  ju 
this,  we  were  told,  was  that  other  natitiais 
would  tend  to  expect  words,  rather  than  c  •:- 
tion,  If  we  were  put  to  the  test.  And  v.e 
might  find  our  ability  to  influence  events  oti 
the  decline  as  a  result. 

I  believe  President  Johnson  has  determi:.ed 
that  this  Nation  will  not  decline  in  ]xi\ver 
and  prestige,  and  that  we  will  adopt  a  credible 
foreign  policy  which  other  nations  wii'-- 
not  necessarily  love — but  respect.  In  the  end 
it  is  generally  power,  and  not  good  int*ntii  r.s 
or  moral  preachments,  which  prevails  in 
the  affairs  of  nation.^.  A  nation  ignores  ti.is 
basic  fact  at  its  ]:>eril. 

Has  the  President  made  decision.=5  wh:  h 
will  advance  our  national  interest?  Only 
history  can  decide.  Some  of  the  best  mir.'l.^ 
in  the  country  say.  "No."  But  I  can't  help 
wondering  how  different  those  declsiv  ns 
would  have  been  If  those  same  critics  h  d 
been  saddled  with  the  same  responsibi);  y 
in  the  same  circumstances.  One  can't  c:  .- 
phasize  enough  the  Important  distinct:' n 
between  the  spectat-or  and   the  participa;  t. 
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THE   FOREST   VERStJS   THE   TREES 

The  President's  critics.  In  the  Congress 
and  in  the  press,  have  iM'oadcast  their  views 
widely.  The  President  has  exp)ounded  his 
views  In  a  number  of  speeches  and  tele- 
vision appearances.  Yet  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  reasoning  and  philosophy  behind 
ti  ■■  President's  actions  have  been  sufficiently 
luderstood.  Lyndon  Johnson  is  not  a  war- 
monger; he  wants  peace  and  stability;  he 
w:  nts  freedom  to  develop  his  domestic  pro- 
gr.  ms;  he  wants  to  reduce  our  commitments 
o'.orseas. 

An  effective  foreign  policy  for  these 
tri.ubled  and  revolutionary  times  must  not 
be  just  reactions  to  external  events;  it  must 
be  initiative  as  well.  If  we  are  not  going 
to  spend  this  era  fighting  the  wrong  wars 
in  the  wrong  places,  we  need  a  positive  for- 
eign policy  setting  forth  long-term  goals  and 
objectives  toward  which  we  can  direct 
specific  military,  political,  and  economic  de- 
ci.^ions.  In  this  newsletter  I  shall  explore 
"the  forest,"  as  I  think  the  President  views 
it,  and  then  relate  It,  as  he  does,  to  the 
"trees"  In  Saigon  and  Santo  Domingo.  In 
the  process  I  want  to  reflect  on  some  of  the 
critical  arguments  being  made  against 
U  .-^  policy  in  these  areas. 

NEEDED A    NEW    NAME    FOR    A    NEW    ERA 

In  the  late  1940's  someone  came  up  with  a 
catchy  name  for  the  power  struggle  that 
followed  World  War  II.  He  called  It  the 
cold  war. 

But  not  even  cold  wars  last  indefinitely, 
and  I  think  we  need  a  new  phrase  for  the 
eriv  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  For 
one  thing,  the  war  Is  no  longer  cold.  In 
places  like  Vietnam  It's  pretty  hot.  But, 
more  than  this,  there  are  Important  differ- 
ences to  be  noted  between  the  world  of  18 
ye.irs  ago  and  the  world  today.  Communism 
is  no  longer  monolithic.  The  Soviet  Union, 
wli.ie  still  making  noises  and  gestures  to- 
ward Communist  expansion,  has  ttuned  in- 
ward to  Its  own  domestic  problems.  In  fact, 
Ru.v;ia  is  now  a  "have"  nation  with  things  to 
lose  in  any  major  encounter.  In  this  new 
era  the  bully  we  have  to  worry  most  about 
is  not  Russia  but  China,  still  very  much  a 
"have  not"  nation. 

Then,  too,  methods  have  changed.  Before 
the  last  Soviet  ultimatum  in  Berlin,  to 
wh;ch  President  Kennedy  responded  with 
firttness,  and  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
when  our  strong  stand  caused  the  Russians 
to  withdraw,  there  had  been  repeated  tests 
of  our  will  to  resist  direct  military  action. 
Since  then  Russia  has  gone  one  way — avoid- 
ing military  encounters — and  China  has  gone 
another.  And  In  China's  case  the  emphasis 
has  been  on  internal  revolution,  subversion, 
and  —as  In  Vietnam — guerrilla  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation."  These  changes  call  for 
r-CT  thinking  and  new  tactics  on  our  part. 

Ti.ere  Is  still  another  characteristic  of  this 
new  era,  and  I  think  It's  the  most  Important 
of  all.  At  the  start  of  the  cold  war  we  were 
concerned  about  what  happened  In  Europe. 
We  .saved  It.  Now  we're  concerned  about 
whr.t  happens  to  countless  brandnew  na- 
tions on  the  continent  of  Africa,  In  south- 
east .\sia.  and  elsewhere.  Here  there  Is  no 
Qirc.  t  confrontation  or  great  powers,  as  there 
was  m  occupied  Europe.  Rather,  there  Is 
concern  on  the  part  of  at  least  three  con- 
tending power  blocs  that  these  nations  not 
beconiie  strong  allies  of  some  other  bloc.  The 
natttre  of  the  struggle  thus  Is  quite  different 
'rent  the  struggle  that  has  concerned  us  in 
past  rears.  The  overwhelming  military  con- 
froif  itlons,  with  their  awesome  Implications 
of  n  iclear  war  and  world  destruction,  have 
Eub'^ided.  And  more  limited  encounters  have 
becwne  the  order  of  the  day. 

If!  these  new  nations  we  see  tremendous 
'ore  I '3  at  work.  As  I  commented  In  my  tor- 
^i?n  policy  newsletters  of  last  year,  there  are 
'Our  concurrent  revolutions  In  progress 
arotmd   the   world.     There   Is   the   political 


revolution  In  which  the  old  colonial  order 
is  being  replaced  by  self-government.  There 
is  the  economic  revolution  in  which  2  billion 
underprivileged  people  are  trying  to  break 
through  the  walls  of  poverty  and  Ignorance. 
There  Is  the  population  revolution,  threaten- 
ing the  world  with  ever-new  problems  In 
production  of  food,  fiber,  housing,  and  other 
essentials  of  life.  And  finally  there  Is  the 
scientific  revolution,  posing  unknown 
threats  to  the  existing  order.  Nowhere  are 
these  four  revolutions  more  forblding  than 
In  the  newly  developing  nations. 

This  Is  the  world  President  Johnson  looks 
out  upon  the  world  in  which  he  has  to  make 
his  decisions.  It's  probably  no  more  awe- 
some than  the  cold  war  world,  but  it  poses 
new  challenges  and  requires  new  responses. 
Whether  he  Is  right  or  wrong.  President  John- 
son clearly  intends  to  have  his  country  make 
the  right  responses  to  these  challenges.  For 
he  is  aware  that  the  history  of  mankind  Is 
strewn  with  dcx;trines  and  Ideas  which  were 
perfect  for  one  age  and  disastrous  for  an- 
other. 

PHILOSOPHT    BASED   ON    EXPERENCE 

Before  you  can  understand  a  man's  phi- 
losophy you  must  understand  the  man. 
President  Johnson  has  said,  "Our  political 
philosophies  are  the  sum  of  our  life's  experi- 
ences." He  is  a  man  born  in  1908.  Two 
shattering  and  disruptive  events  left  their 
marks  on  people  of  his  generation — the  great 
depression  and  World  War  II.  As  he  views 
his  country's  future,  we  must  never  again 
have  the  breadlines  and  economic  waste  of 
the  1930s,  and  we  must  never  again  become 
involved  in  a  major,  world  war. 

In  his  lifetime  we  have  fought  two  world 
wars  and  a  serious  but  limited  war  In  Korea. 
To  Mr.  Johnson  the  key  to  avoiding  other 
large  conflicts  is  this:  Never  let  a  potential 
enemy  miscalculate  our  Intentions.  It  is 
his  beUef,  supported  by  most  historians,  that 
we  became  Involved  in  each  of  those  wars 
because  our  Intentions'  were  misunderstood. 
Consider  the  following: 

In  the  first  three  years  of  World  War  I 
we  were  an  Isolationist  people.  There  was 
no  evidence  apparent  to  the  Germans  that 
we  would  join  in  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 
On  the  contrary,  President  Wilson  was  re- 
elected in  1916  on  the  slogan  that  he  "kept 
us  out  of  war."  Congressmen  ran  for  office 
on  their  opposition  to  foreign  entanglements. 
Germany  thus  was  tempted  to  take  far  bolder 
steps  than  prudence  woiild  have  dictated  If 
she  had  assessed  our  will  differently. 

In  the  1930s  Hitler,  noting  our  rejection 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  our  '•America  First " 
rallies  and  the  many  speeches  of  our  Isola- 
tionist Senators,  was  persuaded  that  we 
would  stand  by  while  he  conquered  Europe. 
Even  as  great  a  leader  as  Senator  Robert  Taf t 
had  declared.  "It  would  be  better  that  Hitler 
conquered  all  of  Europe  than  that  a  single 
American  boy  die  in  this  foreign  conflict." 
And.  Indeed,  It  Is  quite  posilble  that  we 
would  have  let  Hitler  carry  out  his  conquests 
had  not  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor 
and  resolved  our  domestic  debate.  Thus, 
again,  Germany  miscalculated  the  Intentions 
and  will  of  the  United  States  by  heeding  otir 
own  words  and  actions. 

In  the  late  1940'8  and  early  1950's  we  led 
North  Korea,  China,  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
believe  that  South  Korea  was  outside  our 
defense  perimeter.  The  result  was  a  long 
and  costly  war. 

After  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  remarked  to  me  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  that  its  most  frighten- 
ing aspect  was  that  each  side  had  misjudged 
the  other.  Khrushchev  assumed  we  would 
permit  Installation  of  missiles  90  miles  off  our 
shcjres;  we  assiuned  he  wovildn't  dare.  The 
result  could  have  been  World  War  HI,  but 
luckily  wasn't. 

The  lesson  President  Johnson  draws  tram 
all  this  is  that  the  Russians  and  Chinese 
simply  will  not  believe  that  we  are  serious 


about  defending  really  vital  places  like  Ber- 
lin, the  Philippines.  Japan.  Turkey,  or  India 
if  we  stand  back  and  allow  them  to  take  less 
Important  places  like  South  "Vietnam.  In. 
short,  he  believes  we  are  being  tested  there, 
and  possibly  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  too, 
and  in  his  view  if  we  faU  we  shall  surely  be 
confronted  with  more  difficult  tests  else- 
where. 

THE  ROLE  OF  PUBLIC  DISCUSSION 

This  brings  us  to  a  related  point.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  President  wants  no 
public  taltlcism  of  his  policies.  No  doubt  he 
is  as  sensitive  to  criticism  as  all  of  our  recent 
Presidents  have  been.  However,  I  think  he 
has  been  receptive  of  the  advice  he  has  been 
given,  and  nowhere  was  this  more  apparent 
than  In  his  Baltimore  speech  calling  for  un- 
conditional negotiation  In  Vietnam. 

What  the  President  wants,  I  believe,  is 
more  responsible  criticism  and  less  of  the 
other  kind.  How  to  draw  the  line  Is  difficult, 
of  course.  But  the  fact  Is  that  Intemperate 
and  uninformed  attacks  on  this  country's 
foreign  policy  can  have  a  material  effect  on 
the  coxu^e  of  the  very  events  In  question.  A 
few  weeks  ago  there  were  some  Indications, 
gained  through  Intelligence  channels,  that 
the  Hanoi  government  was  about  ready  for  a 
negotiated  settlement.  Unfortunately,  these 
came  to  nothing,  and  our  Intelligence  sources 
indicate  the  probable  reason:  recurring  at- 
tacks by  prominent  Americans  on  our  Viet- 
nam policy  led  strategists  In  Hanoi  and 
Peiping  to  believe  that  an  outraged  American 
public  opinion  very  Ecx>n  would  force  lis  to 
abandon  the  struggle  and  pull  out. 

Public  discussion  Is  Important,  and  I  am 
sure  the  President  would  defend  the  right  of 
a  critic  to  speak  out,  even  Irresponsibly,  lor 
this  is  the  essence  of  our  democratic  system. 
For  this  reason  I  abhor  the  kind  of  thought 
control  imposed  on  the  American  people 
through  the  sedition  laws  of  World  War  I. 
But  what  we  say  In  a  free  society  does  Influ- 
ence the  leaders  of  other  countries,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  responslbUtty  of  aU  of  us  to 
weigh  this  Influence  when  we  speak  out.  If 
a  Senator  believes  the  President  Is  piu:sulng 
policies  that  are  dangerous  and  wrong,  he 
ought  to  talk  with  the  President  and  try  to 
persuade  him  privately.  If  this  falls  and  be 
remains  convinced  of  his  own  judgment  In 
the  matter,  he  has  a  rl^t  and  duty  to  go  to 
the  press  and  the  public  seeking  to  rally 
public  opinion  to  his  side.  A  private  citizen, 
of  course,  has  less  opportunity  to  communi- 
cate his  views,  but  at  the  same  time  his  re- 
marks carry  less  weight  overseas.  But  even  a 
private  citizens,  who  loves  his  country, 
should  weigh  his  words  before  he  accuses  his 
President  of  favoring  dictators  or  advocating 
a  new  world  war. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  unlike  tbe  rulers  of  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  to  operate  In  a  fishbowl. 
When  we  demand  that  he  explain  his  every 
move,  and  preferably  In  advance,  we  make 
his  position  Increasingly  difficult  In  relation 
to  these  other  participants  in  the  world 
struggle.  The  President  may  not  always  be 
right;  he  may  be  wrong  In  Vietnam  or  the 
Dominican  Republic  or  both  places.  But  he 
Is  our  President,  and  he  deserves  our  loyalty 
and  support. 

J.  B.  Priestly  put  it  this  way:  "We  should 
behave  toward  ovir  country  as  women  behave 
toward  the  men  they  love.  A  loving  wife  will 
do  anything  for  her  husband  except  to  stop 
criticizing  and  trying  to  Improve  him.  That 
is  also  the  right  attitude  f<»'  a  dtlzen." 

VIETNAM THE  PROS  AND  CONS 

With  this  background  and  in  the  spirit  of 
open  debate  and  discussion,  let's  look  at 
some  of  the  so'guinents  made  against  our 
Vietnam  policy  and  compare  them  with  the 
President's  answers: 

Argument:  We  should  stop  the  fighting 
and  negotiate  a  settlement.  The  Presfalcnt 
answers:  "This  Is  wliat  I  want,  too.     But, 
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pray  tell  me.  with  whom  and  where  shall  I 
negotiate?  I  have  offered  to  negotiate  with 
any  government  at  any  time,  but  there  has 
been  no  response.  I  replied  to  the  19  \m- 
alined  nations  who  asked  for  an  end  to  the 
war;  Hanoi  did  not.  Our  diplomats  aU  over 
the  world  have  tried  to  make  contact  with 
Hanoi  and  Peiplng;  the  answer  is  scorn  and 
ridicule.  But  I  want  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment, and  I  wiU  continue  to  press  for  nego- 
tiations." 

Argument:  Vietnam  is  not  of  critical  im- 
portance to  this  country;  it  reaUy  makes  no 
difference  if  we  lose  it.  The  President 
answers:  "We  are  being  tested  to  see  if  we 
will  stand  behind  o\ir  commitments.  Either 
we  will  remain  a  leader  in  world  affairs  or  we 
won't.  No  matter  how  much  we  talk  about 
freedom,  democracy  and  international  moral- 
ity, it  Is  mainly  power  that  influences  na- 
tions. If  we  shrink  from  honoring  a  com- 
mitment, we  can  expect  our  influence  over 
world  events  to  decline  and  that  of  oux 
enemies  to  grow.  We  stood  firm  In  Greece 
and  Berlin,  and  the  world  is  better  for  It;  the 
same  will  be  true  In  Vietnam." 

Argument:  The  risks  are  so  great  that  we 
ought  to  pull  out  before  it's  too  late.  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  the  former  adviser  to  President 
Kennedy,  answered  this  very  well  at  the  ex- 
cellent teach-In  we  had  in  Washington  re- 
cently. He  said,  "a  pullout  would  prove  to 
the  Communist  world  that  the  militant  Chi- 
nese position  Is  right  and  the  Russian  posi- 
tion wrong  In  the  current  ideological  strug- 
gle." This  would  mean  evermore  aggressive 
action  by  the  Chinese  and  their  allies  around 
the  world — and  possibly  force  the  Soviet 
Union  to  adopt  similar  tactics.  It  could  only 
spell  increasing  trouble  for  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world. 

A   GUNBOAT   DIPLOMAT? 

Similarly,  the  President  Is  under  attack 
for  his  actions  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 
This  is  what  we  Ye  hearing: 

Argument:  We  violated  our  treaties  in 
landing  troops  In  Santo  Domingo.  This  ac- 
tion will  undo  all  the  confidence  and  good 
will  we  have  earned  In  Latin  America  In  the 
last  30  years.  The  President  replies:  "His- 
torians will  have  plenty  of  time  to  weigh  the 
facts;  I  didnt.  In  my  Judgment  there  was 
a  very  great  risk  that  another  Castro  would 
emerge  in  the  Caribbean.  I  acted  to  prevent 
that  and  insure  that  the  Dominican  people 
could  have  an  opportunity  to  choose  their 
own  government.  A  decision  not  to  act  in 
what  Is  clearly  our  sphere  of  Influence  might 
have  been  irreversible.  I'm  called  a  gunboat 
diplomat  by  some  of  my  critics,  but  what 
would  they  have  called  me  If  the  revolution 
had  produced  another  Castro?" 

isn't  this  the  coldwater  policy? 
One  student  with  whom  I  talked  recently 
In  Arizona  remarked  with  some  bitterness. 
"I  supported  Johnson  and  Humphrey  be- 
cause I  was  frightened  of  the  Goldwater  for- 
eign policy.  If  we  are  to  have  Goldwaterlsm 
abroad.  I'd  prefer  to  have  the  real,  genuine 
article  and  not  a  watered-down  substitute." 
In  my  Judgment  this  criticism  reveals,  first. 
a  misunderstanding  of  Senator  Goldwater's 
views  (he  said  recently  he  would  "pray"  as 
President  for  a  provocation  to  bomb  Red 
China)  and,  second,  a  tendency  to  accept  the 
"wishy-washy"  description  accorded  Presi- 
dent Johnson  by  his  opponents  last  fall.  The 
President  advocated  a  strong  and  credible 
foreign  policy  then,  and  he  is  attempting  to 
carry  out  such  a  policy  now. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  a  totally  unbeliev- 
able policy  based  on  so-called  massive 
retaliation  to  any  enemy  move.  President 
Johnson  has  substituted  foe  this  a  policy  of 
limited  response — Just  that  measure  of  force 
needed  to  demonstrate  our  will.  He  doesn't 
pray  for  a  chance  to  expand  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. He  wants  no  "holy"  war  with  Red 
China  or  the  Soviet  Union.  Rather,  through 
firmness  to  our  commitments  he  hopes  to 


strengthen  our  role  In  world  affairs,  thereby 
increasing  prospects  for  peace.  This  policy 
of  cautious  and  carefully  measured  response 
is  not  the  Goldwater  ^licy  I  read  about  in 
either  of  his  books  or  heard  about  in  the 
campaign  last  fall,  and  it  is  not  the  policy 
he  is  advocating  today. 

history  and  the  lonC  view 
Most  Americans  today  acknowledge  that 
President  Truman  was  one  of  our  best  Presi- 
dents, yet  he  contributed  to  the  miscalcula- 
tion in  Korea.  President  Eisenliower.  seeking 
a  settlement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  bungled 
the  U-2  affair  and  perpetuated  the  cold  war. 
President  Johnson,  seeking  only  peace,  has 
become  involved  in  two  awkward  military 
situations.  How  will  historj'  assess  these 
Presidents  and  their  actions?  We  can  only 
guess,  but  what  is  clear  is  that  the  decisions 
of  our  Presidents  never  come  easy.  Even 
in  a  tree  society  such  as  ours  all  facts  can't 
be  disclosed  all  the  time.  And  no  one  not 
in  that  position  of  awesome  responsibility 
can  know  fully  what  factors  are  involved 
in  the  decisions  that  are  made. 

I  believe  President  Johnson  made  the  case 
for  a  credible  foreign  policy  when  he  said 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  meSBage  this  year: 
"We  will  not.  and  we  should  not,  assume 
that  It  Is  the  task  of  Americans  alone  to 
settle  all  the  conflicts  of  a  torn  and  troubled 
world  •  •  *.  We  are  prepared  to  live  as 
good  neighbors  with  all,  but  we  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  acts  designed  to  injure  our 
interests  or  our  citizens  or  our  establish- 
ments abroad.  The  community  of  nations 
requires  mutual  respect.  We  shall  exteivl 
It — and  we  shall  expect  It." 

As  I  vsrrlte  this,  there  is  no  way  to  know 
how  events  turn  out  for  us.  But  before  this 
year  Is  out  I  think  we  will  have  turned  some 
comers,  for  better  or  worse,  both  In  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  Republic.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  this  dark  hour  wiD  pass.  As  Sa- 
vUle  R.  Davis  wrote  In  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  a  few  days  ago : 

"For  all  the  rough  methods  that  tough- 
minded  Americans  may  use  against  commu- 
nism, and  for  all  the  hi^hbanded  politics 
they  may  use.  their  motive  Is  to  clean  up 
the  situation  and  get  out.  And  they  may 
end  these  vexing  episodes  in  Vietnam  and 
the  Caribbean  by  doing  Just  that. 

"The  crisis  of  confidence  in  the  world  today 
is  based  on  the  fear  that  they  won't.  But 
they  probably  will,  all  the  same." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  21,  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  first  Inter-American  Conference  of 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  on  June  10  and 
11  here  in  Washington,  the  delegation  of 
14  members  of  the  Partners  Conmiittee 
of  Antioquia,  Colombia,  spent  several 
days  visiting  with  their  counterpart 
committee  in  Massachusetts. 

The  group  visited  educational,  Indus- 
trial, financial,  and  cultural  institutions 
and  explored  the  Implementation  of  the 
several  projects  recommended  by  the 
Massachusetts  survey  team  after  their 
trip  to  Antioquia  last  December. 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  visit  to 
Massachusetts  was  the  welcome  by  the 


people  of  Concord,  with  whom  the  people 
of  Rionegro.  Antioquia.  have  developed  a 
special  people-to-people  relationship. 

The  visit  was  described  in  the  June  17 
issue  of  the  Concord  Free  Press,  which 
follows : 

Concord    Welcomes    Official    Visit    of 

Antioquia,  Colombia,  Delegation 
A    delegation   of    14   representatives   fro;.; 
Massachusetts'  sister  state,  Antioquia  in  Co- 
lombia,   arrived    on    Sunday    to    spend    tlio 
afternoon  and  evening  in  Concord. 

Among  the  places  they  visited  in  town 
v,'ere  the  public  library  and  the  antiquaria:. 
mtiseum,  and  the  delegation  also  attendeci 
the  Elks  Flag  Day  celebration  at  the  Old 
North  Bridge. 

Sunday  evening  a  reception  was  held  for 
the  visitors  at  the  First  Parish  Meetinghouje, 
sponsored  by  the  town-to-town  committee 
and  the  Conaord  Inter-Church  Peace  Group. 
A  welcome  wits  given  by  chairman  of  select- 
men, Seymour  W.  Archibald.  Jr.,  followed  by 
a  brief  address  by  Jorge  A.  Uribe,  the  offici;ri 
representative  of  Concord's  sister  town. 
Rionegro. 

Mr.  Urit>e  began  his  remarks  by  saying  that 
when  his  fellow  Rionegrltos  chose  him  to 
come  on  this  tour,  they  chose  a  man  who  is 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  project  and  h;\s 
some  command  of  English  but  is  "no  public 
speaker."  Which  statement  he  Immediately 
set  about  to  disprove  by  giving  a  most  In- 
teresting sketch  of  the  background  of 
Rionegro. 

The  town  was  founded,  no  one  know^ 
exactly  when,  by  miners  who  stayed  until 
the  supply  of  minerals  in  the  area  was  ex- 
hausted. It  was  the  location  of  Colombia's 
first  textile  mill  and  is  famous  for  the  manu- 
facture of  shoes. 

One  of  the  high  points  in  the  history  of 
Rionegro  occurred  In  the  year  1863  when,  :i: 
the  end  of  a  bloody  civil  war,  a  convention 
assembled  In  the  town  and  fabricated  what 
is,  according  to  Mr.  Uribe,  the  most  Idealistic 
and  Utopian  constitution  known  to  history. 
Among  Its  provisions  It  made  legal  the  keep- 
ing and  use  of  firearms  and  all  forms  of  in- 
surection.  Very  idealistic,  as  Mr.  Uribe  said, 
but  not  very  human.  The  new  constitution 
lasted  for  20  chaotic  years. 

Today,  Rionegro  Is  a  town  of  about  18,000 
people,  located  on  a  plateau  at  6,000  fe<'t 
which  Is  not  high  for  Colombia.  The  climate 
varies  from  55°  to  65°  F. 

Recently,  two  companies  have  opened  ne.v 
textile  plants  in  Rionegro,  and  with  the  r..='- 
sistance  of  a  Peace  Corps  man  from  Unit-^d 
States  the  shoe  industry,  long  a  primitive 
hand  operation  has  been  consolidated  into 
cooperative  centers  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Uribe  stressed  the  fact  that  it  is  ntit 
money  primarily  which  is  needed  In  An- 
tioquia as  much  as  advice. 

In  the  general  conversation  which  followed 
his  formal  remarks,  Mr.  Uribe  said  that  his 
own  dream  was  to  establish  an  "industri  d 
park"  in  Rionegro.  and  that  he  had  been 
talking  with  experts  in  the  field  In  this 
country.  Rionegro,  he  said,  has  about  20  to 
30  percent  illiteracy  which  is  very  low  by 
comparison  with  other  areas  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

Twenty-four-year-old  Uribe  Is  no  strancer 
to  the  United  States,  having  spent  2  years 
at  Culver  Military  Academy  In  Indiana  ar.d 
another  2  years  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. He  is  now  an  insurance  broker  :a 
Rionegro. 

Other  members  of  the  delegation  included 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alberto  Vasquez  L..  schools'  ad- 
ministration and  finance;  Helena  De  Ospino. 
wife  of  the  director  of  Incoplan.  daughtor- 
In-law  of  a  former  President  of  Colombi.;: 
Gabriel  Angel,  chairman  of  National  Finance 
Corp.  and  son  of  a  former  Colombian  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations. 
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Also,  Dr.  Alberto  Jaramillo  S.,  president  of 
Corporation  Patrlotica  de  Antioquia,  and 
former  Governor  of  Antioquia;  Vlcent  Uribe 
P..,  president  of  Banco  CcMnmM-clal  Antlo- 
Gueno;  Ignacio  Velez,  former  president  Unl- 
versidad  de  Antioquia  and  former  Governor 
cf  Antioquia;  Jorge  Restrapo.  president 
^  r  Antioquia  Development  Institute;  Ernesto 
b.itizabal.  member  of  the  board  of  Small  In- 
d  ustrials   Association . 

Still  others  were:  Ivan  Correa  A.,  manager 
oi  Banco  Industrial  Colombiano;  Juan  Rafael 
Cardenas,  vice  president  of  the  Colombian 
Tobacco  Co.;  Alberto  Delgado.  vice  president 
of  Banco  Industrial;  and  Javier  R.  Mesa, 
v:ce  president  of  Medellln  Public  Utilities  Co. 

Two  Items  of  general  Information  are  of 
:  terest:  The  name  of  the  town.  Medellln.  is 
;  renounced  May-day-yeen  with  the  accent  on 
i:ie  last  syllable,  and  several  of  the  members 
of  the  delegation  use  a  form  of  indentification 
cMisisting  of  the  Christian  name  and  the 
!.;mily  name  followed  by  the  Initial  of  the 
i;. other's  maiden  name. 

The  hosts  for  dinner  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J  ihn  D.  Briggs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  A. 
Cronln.  of  the  town-to-town  committee  with 
.-■■lectman  and  Mrs.  Louis  K.  McNally;  Se- 
I<  ctman  and  Mrs.  William  O.  Faxon;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roger  C.  Penn:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Raker. 
Slid  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Shaw. 


Toning  Oat  Voice  of  America  Static 


Invitation  to  Rionegro   to   Become   Sister 
Town    Accepted   By    Mayor   Lema 

The  town  of  Rionegro.  Colombia,  has  of- 
ficially accepted  the  invitation  of  Concord 
t  >  become  a  sister  town.  The  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance was  read  by  chairman  of  selectmen. 
S'^ymour  W.  Archibald.  Jr..  at  a  reception 
f  r  the  visiting  delegation  from  Colombia 
c;.  Sunday  evening: 

Departmento  de  Antioquia,  Re- 
PUBLICA  DE  Colombia,  Alcaloia 
Municipal,  Rionegro, 

Rionegro,  May  31. 1965. 
Bmi.  W.  Seymour  Archibald,  Jr., 
C: airman.  Board  of  Selectmen, 
C  ncord,  Mass.,  United  States  of  America. 

Dear  Chairman  Archibald  :  In  the  name  of 
ti.e  people  and  council  of  Rionegro,  I  take 
pleasure  of  informing  you  that,  having  ac- 
cepted your  kind  proposal  of  entering  into  a 
to,vn-to-town  afBllatlon  with  Concord,  a 
ctrnmittee  has  been  formed  to  Implement 
t).e  association  of  our  tov(ms.  The  following 
p -rsons  have  been  appointed  as  members  of 
the  Rionegro  committee: 

Mr.  Jorge  Uribe.  Mr.  Carlos  Ossa  (Lema), 
Mi.ss  Pepa  Tobon,  Mrs.  Anna  Gomez  'teSl- 
erra,  Mr.  Jaime  Tobon  (V.),  Mr.  Gulllermo 
A'^belaez  A.,  Mr.  Luis  Sann,  Mr.  Adam  Bet- 
tincur  G. 

As  members  of  a  community  where  rapid 
development  is  bringing  along  new,  diverse, 
and  dlCBcult  problems  and  conscious  as  we 
are  of  the  Increasing  Importance  of  coop- 
er:;tion  between  areas,  different  In  many 
aspects  but  equal  In  their  belief  In  freedom 
of  thought,  religion,  and  enterprise,  we  con- 
sider this  association  a  very  Important  event 
in  the  history  of  our  city. 

We  have  hopes  in  the  future  of  this  pro- 
pr..in  and  therefore  we  pledge  to  dedicate  to 
it-  development  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Having  received  the  kind  visit  of  Mr. 
D  :iiel  Cronln  and  after  the  return  of  Mr. 
J^^-ge  Albert  Uribe  from  Washington  and 
C  ncord  next  month,  we  will  be  ready  to 
b'i-in  carrying  out  some  specific  projects  of 
n.  itual   Interest   to   our   cities. 

Once  again  expressing  our  recognition  for 
y^  ir  Interest  and   hoping  that  Mr.   Urlbe's 
v:  ;t  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  long,  fruitful 
a.-^oclatlon  between  our  cities,  we  remain. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Carlos  Osa  Lema, 
Mayor  of  Rionegro. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

of   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
years  the  Voice  of  America,  despite  its 
claims  to  the  contrary,  has  been  less 
than  an  effective  instrument.  Its  ques- 
tionable policies  and  the  controversy 
over  its  operations  has  been  described 
by  Columnist  Marguerite  Higgins  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  of  June  17.  1965: 

Tuning  Oct  Voice  of  America  Static 
(By  Marguerite  Higgins) 

Washington. — There  has  been  a  lot  of 
static  lately  about  the  Voice  of  America  and 
it  hasn't  just  been  on  the  airwaves. 

The  Johnson  administration,  and  most 
notably  Carl  Rowan.  Director  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  have  been  accused  of 
inaugurating  new  procedures  that  bring 
Voice  broadcasts  under  tight  policy  control 
and  allegedly  destroy  its  credibility. 

The  controversy  flared  Into  the  open  when 
Henry  Loomis,  former  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment's overseas  broadcasting  branch,  re- 
signed last  March  and  delivered  himself  of 
the  remarkable  pronouncement  that  "The 
Voice  of  America  is  not  the  voice  of  the  ad- 
ministration." 

Whose  voice  is  it  then? 

Is  there  any  excuse  for  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica If  it  does  not  serve  the  national  interests 
of  the  United  States? 

This  question  can  be  Intelligently  an- 
swered only  against  a  backdrop  that  brings 
out  what  Is  often  overlooked— the  split-level 
nature  of  Voice  operations. 

The  Voice  operates  very  much  like  a  news- 
paper. There  are  two  separate  divisions. 
One  Involves  straight  newscasts  and  alms  at 
a  factual  accounting  of  events — and  from 
what  I  have  recently  seen  succeeds  quite 
well.  The  other  section  involves  editorial 
opinions  or  commentaries  prepared  by  Voice 
of  America  staff  experts. 

With  regard  to  straight  newscasts,  there 
was  a  slight  uproar  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
word  reached  the  press  of  a  Moscow  Embassy 
complaint  to  the  effect  that  one  evening's 
broadcast  by  the  Voice  seemed  to  have  given 
short  shrift  to  events  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

There  was  some  confusion  in  Washington 
since  the  Voice  of  America  transcript 
showed  that  the  first  5  minutes  of  that  par- 
ticular broadcast  to  Moscow  had  indeed 
talked  of  nothing  but  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

When  Poy  Kohler,  our  Ambassador  to  Mos- 
cow, tracked  the  matter  down,  he  discov- 
ered that  the  Embassy  employee  assigned  to 
monitor  and  ccmunent  on  the  program  had 
tuned  In  on  It  a  few  minutes  later  th&n  be 
had  realized.  This  Is  not,  of  course,  the 
first  time  In  Government  that  a  minor  mat- 
ter has  ballooned  into  a  momentarily  em- 
barrassing Incident. 

This  U  not  to  say  that  there  Is  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  Rowan  and  some 
of  the  Voice  staff.  But  the  heart  of  this 
dispute  revolves — not  around  newscasts — but 
around  control  of  what  goes  into  expressions 
of  editorial  opinion  written  by  the  Voice 
staff  writers. 

Anyone  who  has  served  overseas  as  a  lor- 
elgn  correspondent  knows  that  Voice  iHoad- 
casts  are  regarded  as  expresstons  of  Uj8.  poli- 
cies.   After  all,  what  else  does  its  very  title 


"Voice  of  America"  Imply?  And  therefore 
Rowan  certainly  seems  to  have  a  legitimate 
point  In  Insisting  that  this  country  cannot 
take  the  risk  of  having  some  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica staff  writer  distort— even  unwittingly — 
what  administration  policy  is,  especially  In 
moment  of   great   International  tension. 

But  In  an  Interview  the  other  day.  Rowan 
stressed  that  the  policy  of  controls  over  edi- 
torial-type broadcasts  Is  not  even  new  but 
was  Inherited  from  Edward  R.  Murrow.  the 
late  former  director. 

As  one  example,  during  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  of  1962,  Murrow  assigned  one  of  his 
deputies,  Burnett  Anderson,  to  go  over  to 
the  Voice  offices  and  stay  there  physically 
day  and  night  to  check  every  piece  of  edi- 
torialized copy  that  went  out  to  make  sure 
that  nothing  broadcast  by  the  Voice  could 
be  misinterpreted  by  the  Russians  In  the 
extremely  delicate  contest  of  wills  that  was 
going  on  between  them  and  ourselves. 

It  seems  that  high  level.  Informed  control 
of  editorialized  broadcasts — far  from  being 
an  infringement  of  the  Voice  of  America's 
independence — gives  such  conmientaries  the 
ring  of  authenticity. 

How  can  it  damage  American  credibility 
for  Voice  broadcasters  to  give  authorita- 
tive accounts  in  their  editorials  of  the  air 
of  what  this  coxintry  is  trying  to  accomplish, 
especially  when  those  editorials  are  labeled 
as  such? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF   WISCX3NSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1965 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Defense  Department  recently  an- 
nounced that  \mder  a  proposed  reorga- 
nization of  the  National  Guard,  the 
famous  Red  Arrow  or  32d  Division  will 
be  reduced  to  a  brigade  of  the  47th  In- 
fantry Division  of  Minnesota.  The  Wis- 
consin men  who  fought  with  and  shared 
the  proud  history  of  the  32d  Division 
were  dismayed  at  this  announcement. 
It  was  the  32d  that  fought  in  more 
battles  than  any  other  American  division 
in  World  War  I.  And  again  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  the  division  distin- 
guished itself  by  chalking  up  more  days 
of  combat  than  any  other  division  of  the 
United  States.  During -the  Berlin  crisis 
the  high  priority  of  the  32d  was  ac- 
knowledged when  it  was  the  only  Na- 
tional Guard  division  called  to  active 
duty.  It  is  understandable  that  the  men 
of  Wisconsin  take  great  pride  in  the  di- 
vision whose  symbol  is  the  Red  Arrow. 
Quite  rightly  they  desire  to  keep  and 
wear  the  Red  Arrow  sjrmbol  so  that  they 
may  preserve  one  of  the  traditions  of 
their  division.  On  May  31,  1965,  the 
Madison  Capital  Times  reported  that 
Maj.  Gen.  Winston  P.  Wilson.  Chief  of 
the  National  Guard  Bureau,  said  that 
men  of  the  new  brigade  would  be  per- 
mitted to  wear  the  Red  Arrow  patch  even 
when  they  become  a  part  of  the  47  th 
Division.  However,  the  Pentagon  has 
not  taken  action  on  this  prc^xsal.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  reported  statement  of 
General  Wilscm  will  soon  be  affirmed 
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and  that  the  men  of  the  32d  will  be 
allowed  to  continue  one  of  their  finest 
traditions. 

I  would  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  from  the  Madison 
Capital  Times  by  George  Hamel  on  tlie 
history  of  the  32d  Division. 
History  of  thk  32d — ^Bed  Arkow — ^Division 
(By  George  P.  Hamel) 

"I  chose  the  barred  arrow  as  the  division 
symbol  because  we  pierced  every  line  the 
Boche  put  before  us." 

Those  words  by  Ma].  Gen.  WUllam  G.  Hahn, 
commander  of  the  32d  Infantry  Division  dur- 
ing World  War  I,  explain  the  origin  of  the 
red  arrow  patch  which  has  since  become  so 
familiar.  The  selection  was  an  appropriate 
one  as  the  Red  Arrow  Division  has  proved  by 
Its  outstanding  performance  over  the  years. 

The  32d  Infantry  Division,  Wisconsin  Na- 
tional Guard,  Is  once  again  prominent  In  the 
news.  This  time  it  Is  not  because  of  an  un- 
usual achievement,  but  because  of  plans  to 
Inactivate  the  division  which  were  recently 
announced  by  the  Defense  Department. 
This  move  is  part  of  a  plan  to  combine  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  forces. 

A  brief  look  at  the  glorious  history  of  the 
Red  Arrow  Division  will  reveal  why  the  De- 
fense Department  announcement  came  as 
such  a  shock  and  disappointment  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Wisconsin. 

Organized  at  Camp  MacArthur,  Tex..  In 
August  1917,  the  division  was  formed  from 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  National  Guard 
units.  Wisconsin  men  outnumbered  those 
from  Michigan  by  about  2  to  1. 

Training  for  the  32d  continued  In  Texas 
until  the  division  sailed  for  Europe  early  In 
1918.  The  division  was  large  In  those  days, 
having  more  than  26,000  men  at  one  time. 
This  is  about  twice  the  strength  of  an  Army 
division  today. 

Although  men  of  the  Red  Arrow  were  Im- 
patient to  get  Into  the  fight,  the  division  was 
first  assigned  the  role  of  providing  replace- 
ments for  other  units.  But  Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing,  American  commander  In  chief, 
visited  the  division  shortly  after  Its  arrival 
In  Prance.  He  was  so  impressed  with  the 
spirit  and  state  of  training  of  the  32d  that  he 
canceled  the  replacement  task  and  assigned 
the  Red  Arrow  a  combat  mission. 

Prom  the  time  the  Red  Arrow  first  saw 
combat  in  May  1918,  It  suffered  from  too 
much  success.  Because  of  its  aggressive 
spirit,  the  division  spent  only  10  days  in  a 
rest  area  from  May  untU  the  armistice  was 
signed  In  November  1918. 

The  32d  fought  In  more  battles  than  any 
other  American  division  in  World  War  I.  It 
fought  on  five  fronts  in  three  major  offenses. 
Red  Arrow  veterans  of  World  War  I  will  never 
forget  the  names  of  these  offensives:  Aisne- 
Mame,  Olse-Alsne.  and  Meuse-Argonne. 

It  was  at  Alsne-Mame  that  the  Prench 
gave  the  32d  their  own  nickname,  "Les  Ter- 
rlbles."  This  was  quite  a  tribute  to  the  fight- 
ing qualities  of  the  division,  coming  from 
an  army  which  had  fought  the  Germans  for 
nearly  4  years. 

The  32d  gained  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  American  division  on  German  soU 
when  it  croesed  the  border  In  May  1918. 

The  armistice  found  the  division  in  action 
east  of  the  Meuse  River.  As  the  32d  paused 
briefly.  It  counted  more  than  13.000  casual- 
ties suffered  during  Its  time  In  combat.  In 
recognition  of  Its  exploits,  Its  offlcers  and 
men  had  received  more  than  800  decorations 
from  the  American.  French,  and  Belgian  Oov- 
eriunenta. 

Shortly  after  the  armistice  the  Red  Arrow 
was  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Ooblenz  on  the 
Rhln«  River  where  the  divlaioi  became  a 
part  of  the  army  of  occupation. 


During  this  period  a  group  of  Red  Arrow 
men  formed  the  32d  Division  Veteran  Asso- 
ciation, a  strong  organizatidn  In  Wisconsin 
today. 

In  April  and  May  1919,  the  32d  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  was  Inactivated. 

The  32d  disappeared  from  the  Army  roll- 
call  until  July  24,  1924,  when  it  was  re- 
activated as  a  National  Guard  division.  The 
division  was  again  made  up  of  units  from 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  with  Wisconsin 
predominating. 

UntU  the  clouds  of  war  again  appeared, 
the  Red  Arrow  continued  its  training  as  part 
of  the  National  Guard.  This  period  ended 
in  October  1940,  when  the  division  was 
ordered  to  active  duty  at  Camp  Beauregard. 
La.  Five  months  later  the  division  moved 
to  Camp  Livingston,  La,,  where  it  continued 
vigorous  training. 

As  in  W^orld  War  I  the  Red  Arrow  quickly 
reached  a  high  state  of  training,  and  early  in 
1942  the  division  was  one  of  the  first  three 
American  divisions  alerted  for  movement 
overseas.  The  division  moved  to  Fort 
Devens,  Mass.,  preparatory  to  sailing  for 
Northern  Ireland. 

However,  events  in  the  Pacific  intervened 
to  change  these  plans.  General  MacArthur, 
recently  moved  from  the  PhDippines  to  Aus- 
tralia, made  a  strong  plea  for  American 
ground  troops.  Since  it  was  one  of  the  best 
trained  divisions  In  the  Army,  the  Red  Arrow 
was  selected  to  be  diverted  to  the  Pacific. 

This  change  In  orders  must  have  been  one 
of  the  best  kept  secrets  of  the  war.  Men 
of  the  32d  loaded  on  trains  at  Devens  think- 
ing they  were  headed  for  New  York  to  board 
ship. 

While  some  thought  it  strange  when  pull- 
man  porters  began  making  up  berths,  others 
explained  that  the  men  would  probably  re- 
main on  the  train  in  New  Tork  overnight. 
Imagine  the  surprise  when  they  awoke  the 
next  morning  to  find  the  trains  still  moWng, 
and  through  the  Midwest. 

Sailing  for  Australia  In  April  1942,  the 
division  landed  in  May,  and  immediately 
began  specialized  training  for  Jungle  war- 
fare. 

Beginning  with  the  commitment  of  part 
of  the  Red  Arrow  to  combat  in  New  Guinea 
shortly  after  its  arrival  \ti  Australia,  the 
division  stayed  in  combat  most  of  the  time 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  addition  to 
the  campaigns  in  New  Guinea,  the  Red  Arrow 
fought  in  Leyte  and  Luzon  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

As  in  World  War  I  the  division  distin- 
guished Itself  In  combat.  It  again  proved  its 
endurance  by  chalking  up  354  days  of  com- 
bat, more  than  any  U.S.  division  in  any  war. 

Official  Army  figures  credit  the  division 
with  7.268  casualties.  Its  Offlcers  and  men 
received  more  than  14.500  decorations,  of 
which  11  were  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor. 

The  fighting  qualities  of  the  Red  Arrow 
received  high  praise  from  commanders  from 
General  MacArthur  do^^-n.  Perhaps  most  sig- 
nificant was  the  comment  by  Gen.  Tomoyukl 
Yamashlta,  who  commanded  the  Japanese 
forces  defending  the  Philippines.  General 
Yamashlta  stated  that  Red  Arrow  men  were 
the  best  American  troope  he  had  en- 
countered. 

The  32d  Division  was  moved  to  Japan  in 
October  1945,  where  It  served  as  part  of  the 
army  of  occupation  until  it  was  inactivated 
February  28,  1946. 

This  time  the  division  was  inactive  for  only 
a  few  months.  It  was  federally  recognized  in 
the  National  Guard  In  November  1946.  For 
the  first  time  aU  of  the  division  units  were 
located  in  Wisconsin. 

Again  the  32d  maintained  a  high  state  of 
readiness  to  serve  In  time  of  need.  The  high 
regard  for  the  proficiency  of  the  Red  Arrow 


was  evidenced  wheia  it  was  the  only  National 
Guard  infantry  division  called  to  active  duty 
during  the  Berlin  crisis. 

The  division  was  ordered  to  Port  Lewis, 
Wash.,  in  October  1961.  It  was  built  up  to 
active  duty  strength  and  remained  at  Lewis 
until  relieved  from  active  duty  In  Atxgust 
1962.  After  only  4  months  of  training  the 
Red  Arrow  was  designated  as  a  trained  and 
ready  unit  of  the  Army's  Strategic  Amiy 
Corps  (Strac). 

When  the  Red  Arrow  was  relieved  from  ac- 
tive duty,  Maj.  Gen.  Herbert  A.  Smith,  tlie 
division  commander,  received  a  letter  of  ai>- 
preciation  fronx  the  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy,  addressed  to  all  members  of  the 
division. 

President  Kennedy  concluded  his  letter  as 
follows:  "To  you,  and  to  your  families,  and 
to  the  communities  from  which  you  came, 
may  I  say,  as  Conunander-in-Chief,  'Well 
done.'  - 

Ironically,  this  period  of  active  duty  con- 
tributed to  the  present  plight  of  the  divi- 
sion. When  the  Red  Arrow  returned  to  in- 
active status  many  of  its  men  were  eligible 
for  discharge.  The  consequent  drop  in 
strength  resulted  in  removal  of  the  division 
from  a  high  priority  status. 

At  present  the  32d  Division  headquarters  is 
in  Milwaukee,  with  its  units  spread  among 
72  Wisconsin  communities.  MaJ.  Gen.  John 
A.  Dunlap,  Milwaukee,  commEinds  the  divi- 
sion, which  now  has  a  strength  of  about  3.000 
officers  and  men.  The  assistant  division 
commanders  are  Brig.  Gen.  Francis  F. 
Schweinler,  of  Madison,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Don- 
ald P.  Radde,  Sparta. 

The  Defense  Department  has  annovmced 
that,  under  the  proposed  reorganization,  the 
32d  wUl  be  reduced  to  a  brigade  of  the  47ih 
Infantry  Division  of  Minnesota,  Red  Arrow 
members  aJid  veterans  nattirally  oppose  tliis 
on  the  ground  that  the  record  of  the  32d  is 
by  far  greater  than  that  of  the  47th. 

Gov.  Warren  P.  Knowles,  protested  inac:i- 
vation  of  the  32d  and  asked  that  the  divi- 
sion be  reorganized  as  a  separate  brigade. 
In  this  manner  the  name  and  traditions  of 
the  Red  Arrow  would  remain  active  in  the 
National  Guard.  However,  Knowles  has  since 
accepted  the  Defense  Department  plan  in 
order  to  avoid  losing  other  National  Gu.ird 
units  in  the  State. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Winston  P.  Wilson,  Chief  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau,  told  the  Wisconsin 
National  Guard  Association  at  Its  convention 
in  Eau  Claire  on  AprU  26,  that  men  of  the 
brigade  would  still  be  permitted  to  wear  the 
Red  Arrow  patch  even  though  they  would  be 
a  part  of  the  47th  Division.  Even  if  tliLs 
should  occur  It  would  be  small  consolation  to 
members  and  veterans  of  the  32d  Division. 

The  Red  Arrow  received  a  reprieve  when 
Secretary  McNamara  agreed  to  postpone  im- 
plementation of  the  reorganization  plan  luitil 
Congress  has  had  time  to  study  and  act  upon 
it.  Under  the  original  plan  the  Red  Arrow 
would  have  been  reduced  to  brigade  status 
by  September  30.  General  Dunlap  has  stated 
that  congressional  action  may  iX)stpone  re- 
organization for  as  long  as  a  year. 

As  for  the  men  in  the  Red  Arrow,  they  are 
hard  at  work  jM-eparing  for  the  annual  train- 
ing period  of  the  division  at  Camp  McCov. 
Wis.,  June  12-26. 

The  members  of  the  division  are  relucUant 
to  look  beyond  June  and  what  may  be  Uie 
last  muster  of  the  Red  Arrow.  They  hope 
that  somehow  the  Defense  Dei>artment  plan 
may  be  changed  to  permit  the  Red  Arrow 
to  continue  as  a  separate  unit.  The  people 
of  Wisconsin  Join  in  this  hope. 

Regardless  of  what  the  futiu-e  holds  for  the 
Red  Arrow,  the  division  wiU  live  on  In  the 
history  of  Wisconsin,  Men  of  the  Red  Arrow 
have  contributed  many  of  the  finest  pages  to 
that  history. 
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Money  Supply  Drop  Obscured  by  Furor 
Oyer  Martin's  1929  Repeat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21.  1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  must  has 
been  said  lately  about  the  remarks  made 
by  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Martin  at 
Columbia  University  on  June  1.  The 
substance  of  these  comments  has  been 
l>rimarily  concerned  with  criticism  for 
his  sounding  a  false  alarm  as  to  the  simi- 
larities or  dissimilarities  between  our 
economy  today  and  our  economy  in  1929. 

I  thlrJc  we  are  missing  the  point  where 
vv  e  merely  argue  about  similarities  to  the 
1929  situation  or  about  what  really 
caused  the  stock  market  crash  if  we 
Icrnore  drastic  recent  changes  in  the 
nioney  supply. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
month  of  May  alone,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve decreased  the  Nation's  money  sup- 
ply by  $1.2  billion.  Furthermore,  mem- 
ber banks  reserves  have  been  at  the 
minus  $150  million  level  for  a  month  or 
more.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
real  issue  here  is  that  not  only  has  there 
been  no  growth  In  the  money  supply  to 
finance  orderly  expansion  in  the  econ- 
omy but  there  was  an  absolute  decline  of 
over  $1  billion  in  the  month  of  May. 
This  Is  a  real  threat  to  continuation  of 
our  prosperity.  My  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright  Patman],  has  made  this  point 
n;any  times. 

Following  are  two  recent  editorials 
from  the  Washington  Post  which  I  think 
get  to  the  heart  of  this  very  serious 
problem : 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 
June  4.  1965] 
Mk.  Martin  as  Historian 
Many  professional  historians  would  like  to 
lange  the  course  of  contemporary  events, 

t  in  the  end  It  Is  only  the  amatetirs  who 
.ve  any  chance  of  success.    The  other  day 

Coluntbia  University  Chairman  William 
cChesney  Martin  of  the  Board  of  Governors 

the  Pederal  Reserve  System  courted  Clio 
ith  an  address  entitled,  "Does  Monetary 
-story  Repeat  Itself?"  But  before  the 
>rds  could  be  uttered  on  Momingside 
•ights.  Wall  Street  was  reeled  by  what  it 
rrarded  as  the  bearlshness  of  the  advanced 
Tt.  and  the  Dow-Jones  average  fell  by  9.51 

ints. 

There  are  those  who  wiU  argue  that  the 

irket  was  already  Jittery,  that  the  effects 

Mr.    Martin's    muscle-flexing    excursion 

rough  history  are  trivial.     But  they  are 

ong.    Mr.  Martin,  by  virtue  of  his  prestige, 

th  within  the  Pederal  Reserve  System  and 

•.side,  can  indeed  alter  the  course  of  con- 

nporary  events.    And  that  Is  why  his  read- 

-  of  past  events,  in  this  instance  the  great 

oression,  is  Important. 

It  Is  tempting  to  subject  Mr.  Martin's  re- 

iks  to  a  deep  analysis,  to  find  in  them  a 

:ed  desire  to  boost  Interest  rates  In  this 

•.ntry  to   the   higher  levels   prevailing   in 

.'ope.     But  before  moving  Into  the  sub- 

ranean  realm  of  conjecture  and  imputa- 

n,  one  ought  first  to  explore  what  is  palpa- 

e  and  above  the  ground.     There  Is  an  In- 

ructive  parallel  between  Mr.  Martin's  vwy 


selective  view  of  monetary  histc»7  and  the 
monetary  policy  now  pursued  by  the  Fed. 

hir.  Martin  dilated  on  many  of  the  "factors 
that  converted  a  stock  exchange  crash  into 
the  worst  depression  in  our  history."  There 
are  many  references  to  collapse  of  the  gold 
exchange  standards,  to  speculation,  to  the 
lopsided  distribution  of  income,  and  to  loose 
banking  practices.  But  nowhere  in  his 
chronicle  does  the  Chairman  mention  the 
money  supply,  the  central  element  in  any 
monetary  history.  It  is  as  if  he  had  rewritten 
"Hamlet"  without  the  prince. 

What  Mr.  Martin  failed  to  tell  his  Colum- 
bia audience  is  that  the  stock  of  money 
declined  by  a  third  between  1929  and  1933, 
and  that  the  Pederal  Reserve  policy  was 
directly  responsible  for  that  devastating 
shrinkage.  This  point  Is  relevant  because 
the  Ped  has  of  late  been  pursuing  a  policy 
of  increasing  monetary  restraint.  There 
stock  of  money  is  now  no  larger  than  it  was 
6  months  ago,  and  unless  it  is  permitted  to 
grow,  the  economic  expansion  will  grind  to 
a  halt. 

If  Mr.  Martin's  selective  history  has  any 
moral,  It  was  stated  by  Santayana  who  wrote : 
"Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  It."  Congress,  which 
under  the  Constitution  is  charged  with  the 
regulation  of  the  Nation's  money  supply,  can 
avert  a  repetition  of  the  baleful  past  by  In- 
structing the  Pederal  Reserve  authorities  to 
follow  a  consistent  policy,  one  that  will  pro- 
vide the  stock  of  money  required  to  sustain 
economic  growth. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  June  15, 

1965] 

A  Pitting  Retort 

Although  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers is  maintaining  a  discret  silence  in 
the  wake  of  the  furor  over  William  McChes- 
ney  Martin's  historical  exegesis,  one  of  its 
alumni  has  provided  a  fitting  retort. 

Writing  In  the  New  Republic,  James  Tobln, 
the  distinguished  Tale  economist  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Council  In  1961-1962,  makes 
this  sage  observation: 

"Chairman  Martin  views  economic  expan- 
sion as  a  potentially  explosive  chain  reaction 
which  only  the  tightest  control  prevents  from 
running  away.  Some  booms  may  merit  this 
metaphor.  But  the  current  one  seems  more 
in  danger  of  ending  with  a  whimper  than 
with  a  bang.  To  keep  It  going  has  required 
a  succession  of  carefully  timed  and  gaged 
stimuli  increases  In  Federal  spending,  income 
tax  cuts  and  now  excise  tax  reductions. 
'Leaning  against  the  wind,'  the  favorite  ex- 
pression of  the  Federal  Reserve,  is  not  an 
appropriate  stance  when  the  problem  is  to 
keep  the  wind  blowing." 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  almost 
invariably  reflects  the  views  of  its  Chairman, 
has  In  the  last  6  months  brought  about  a 
cessation  of  growth  in  the  Nation's  money 
supply.  The  influx  of  funds  from  abroad, 
which  is  a  byproduct  of  the  effort  to  reduce 
the  balance-of-pajrments  deficit,  has  pre- 
vented a  sharp  increase  in  domestic  interest 
rates.  But  imless  the  Ped  can  soon  be  de- 
flected from  its  restrictive  course,  the  longest 
expansion  in  i>eacetime  history  will  grind  to 
a  halt. 


Brighter  Bodget 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   KKW    J^ISKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21, 1965 

Mr.  RODINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  nowhere 
has  the  courage  and  wisdc«n  of  our  great 


President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  been 
more  evident  than  in  his  leadership  last 
year  that  brought  a  reduction  in  our  in- 
come taxes.  The  prophets  of  doom  who 
criticized  his  leadership  and  our  action 
can  now  look  at  the  record  of  what  has 
happened  to  our  economy.  His  action 
on  the  taxes  went  hand  in  hand  with  a 
tight-dollar  discipline  in  our  National 
Government  expenditures,  so  that  each 
projection  of  the  budget  deficit  for  the 
fiscal  year  shows  an  increasingly  bright 
picture.  One  of  the  well-merited  allu- 
sions to  the  result  of  the  President's 
action  is  written  as  an  editorial  in  to- 
day's edition  of  the  Newark  Evening 
News,  one  of  the  major  dailies  in  my  dis- 
trict. As  the  News  says,  "a  magnificent 
thing  is  happening  under  our  President" : 
Brighter  Budget 

It  is  becoming  Increasingly  evident  that 
last  year's  $11. S  blUlon  income  tax  cut  was 
not  as  great  a  risk  as  def endows  at  orthodox 
fiscal  policy  feared.  With  the  reduction, 
which  the  administration  designed  to  stimu- 
late the  economy,  it  was  felt  the  revenue  loss 
would  result  In  a  still  larger  deficit  unless 
Federal  spending  were  substantially  reduced. 

In  April,  President  Johnson  disclosed  the 
budget  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
would  be  95.3  billion  in  the  red,  not  t6.3 
bUlion  as  he  forecast  in  January.  When  he 
sent  the  excise  tax  reduction  proposal  to 
Congress  the  deficit  was  dropped  to  $4.4 
biUlon. 

And  now,  only  a  month  later,  Mr.  Johnson 
has  come  out  with  the  comforting  news  the 
deficit  may  drop  to  $3.8  billion.  If  this  be- 
comes a  fact,  the  deficit  will  be  at  a  5- 
year  low.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  deficit 
was  $8.3  bUllon. 

Mr.  Johnson's  figures,  of  course,  are  pro- 
jections. The  actual  financial  statement  will 
be  issued  after  the  books  are  closed  the  end 
of  this  month.  Nevertheless,  his  Budget 
Bureau  officials  have  a  remarkable  record  for 
making  predictions  on  the  side  of  under- 
statement. 

The  changed  budget  picture  is  the  conse- 
quence, of  course,  of  an  unexpected  flood 
of  tax  collections  and  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Johnson  has  restored  some  respectability  to 
Government  economy.  In  the  case  of  tax 
collections,  the  President  estimated  they  will 
total  $92.8  billion,  or  $1.6  bUIion  more  than 
he  estimated  in  January  and  $3.3  billion 
more  than  the  Oovernment  collected  last 
year.  As  for  spending.  It  will  be  about  $900 
mUlion  under  the  $97.5  billion  in  the  current 
budget  and  $1.1  billion  less  than  last  year's 
expenditures. 

From  Mr.  Johnson's  figures,  the  Govern- 
ment would  sUU  be  $3.8  billion  from  a 
balanced  budget.  But  now  at  least  we  have 
a  basis  for  looking  forward  to  balance. 

Speaking  of  the  budget's  prospects,  the 
President  happily  remarked.  "We  expect  a 
very  unique  thing  to  happen  to  tis." 

Unique?    ITie  word  Is  magnificent. 


Revision  of  U.S.  Copyright  Laws 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  weeks  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
ooounitte©  on  Patents,  Trademarks. 
Copyrights,  and  Revision  of  the  Laws  has 
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been  holding  extensive  hearings  on  re- 
vision of  the  UJ5.  copyright  laws.  The 
subject  matter  Is  quite  involved  tmd 
many  difficult  questions  have  oome  up. 
Our  subcommittee  is  tnring  to  be  as  ob- 
jective and  fair  as  possible,  taking  into 
consideration  the  various  '.'lewpoints  ex- 
pressed. It  was,  therefore,  most  encour- 
aging to  read  a  recent  article  about  our 
subcommittee  and  its  task  in  revising  the 
copyright  laws. 

The  article,  entitled  "The  Anatomy  of 
Copyright  Revision."  appeared  in  the 
June  14. 1965.  issue  of  Publishers'  Weekly. 
It  pajrs  ijartlcular  tribute  to  our  col- 
-league.  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
the  Honorable  Robert  W.  Kastcnmeier, 
who  is  chairing  the  hearing^s  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  all  our  colleagues: 
The  Anatout  or  Coptright  Revision 

In  a  time  wblcli  now  seems  long  ago — 
though  in  truth  It  was  only  1961  or  so — when 
a  general  revision  of  the  American  copyright 
code  really  appeared  Imminent,  a  number  of 
experts,  members  of  the  copyright  bar,  ar- 
gxied  that  among  all  the  Interests  concerned 
with  copyright  reform,  unanimity  had  to  be 
achieved  before  a  revision  bill  went  to  CX>n- 
gress.  Otherwise,  It  was  said,  CJongressmen, 
confronted  with  dissention  In  the  ranks  of 
experts  in  the  field,  would  chuck  the  whole 
revision  program.  In  very  few  congressional 
districts  is  copyright  an  issue  to  send  pulses 
coursing.  Very  few  votes  have  been  swayed 
by  a  Congressman's  stand  on  copyright. 

Well,  the  copyright  revision  bill  is  now  be- 
fore Congress,  there  Is  dissension  in  the 
ranks,  and  the  viewpoint  expressed  in  that 
long  ago  time  has  turned  out  to  be  overly 
cynical.  This  month,  in  full  knowledge  that 
it  wouldn't  win  them  a  vote.  Congressmen 
from  semirural  districts  In  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan, and  Virginia,  where  most  of  the  con- 
stituents wouldn't  know  a  copyright  if  they 
fell  over  it.  were  asking  accurate,  probing 
questions  of  witnesses  who  had  come  to  tes- 
tify for  their  own  special  Interests  in  the 
copyright  revision. 

To  an  observer,  the  members  of  Subcom- 
mittee No.  3  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  seem  to  be  earnest,  conservative, 
conscientious.  They  have  done  their  home- 
work before  they  arrive  to  sit  behind  the 
committee  table  in  room  2226  of  the  Sam 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  a  gaudy 
structure  designed  to  serve  as  a  forum  for 
controversies  of  greater  moment  than  the 
issxies  of  photocopying,  fair  use,  reversion  and 
term  of  copyright.  The  man  who  is  serving 
as  standln  for  the  subcommittee's  chairman 
is  Robert  Kastenmeier,  a  Wisconsin  Demo- 
crat, who  is  youthfully  handsome  and  en- 
gagingly diffident.  He  warmly  welcomes  each 
witness,  thanks  him  when  his  testimony  is 
completed,  often  congratulates  the  excellence 
of  the  testimony  as  well.  At  one  point.  Mr. 
Kastenmeier  noted  that  he  and  a  witness  had 
something  in  common:  Both  were  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It  could 
have  been  a  class  reunion,  there  In  the  Sam 
Rayburn  Building. 

And  yet,  beneath  all  the  politeness  and 
Rrace.  a  probing  is  taking  place.  An  educates 
who  complained  that  research  would  be 
crippled  unless  there  were  an  educators'  ex- 
emption from  normal  copyright  procedures, 
under  questioning  admitted  that  every  Ume 
he  personally  had  requested  permission  to 
Tise  copyrighted  works  he  had  received  It, 
without  charge,  through  courtesy  of  the 
publisher.  Another  witness,  In  response  to 
a  series  of  questions,  admitted  that  what  the 
education  establishment  wants  Is  permlsalon 
to  use  anything,  at  any  time  and  In  any 
quantity,  without  paying  for  it.    The  com- 


mittee was  quietly  shocked.  In  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  and  Virginia,  they  may  not  know 
much  about  copyright  specifically,  but  they 
tmderstand  property  rights.  It  is  not  a  com- 
mittee that  is  about  to  slight  the  rewards  of 
creativity. 

The  experts  have  failed  to  achieve  una- 
nimity among  themselves,  and  It  is  just  as 
welL  No  Important  issue  sha»uld  be  steam- 
rollered through  without  dissenting  voices, 
and  we  continue  to  Insist  on  the  importance 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  literature 
and  music  of  the  Nation  is  created  and  dis- 
seminated. 

There  is  an  aura  of  true  disinterested  pub- 
lic service  about  the  men  on  Subcommittee 
No.  3.  If  they  wish  they  could  be  reassigned 
to  a  committee  that  grabs  the  Leadlines,  they 
don't  show  It.  They  have  been  listening  to 
self-interested  testimony  whlob  is  presented 
in  the  guise  of  public  Interest,  and  they  have 
been  trying  to  ascertain  the  real  public  in- 
terest. The  matter  of  copyright  revision  is 
now  beyond  the  realm  of  smoke-filled  rooms 
and  uneasy  alliances  and  has  come  before  a 
public  bar.  What  Subcornxnlfctee  No.  3  is  do- 
ing Is  the  practice  of  representative  demo- 
cratic government.  Watching  the  committee 
members  in  their  deliberations,  one  may  re- 
flect that  there  are  worse  systems  than  this 
one. — R.H.S. 


Astronaut  Symbolic  of  American  Ability 
to  Meet  Challenge 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF  TSXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1965 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sight 
of  a  lean,  alert  young  man  with  an  Amer- 
ican flag  sewn  to  his  left  sleeve  floating 
majestically  in  outer  space  over  a  back- 
drop of  a  globe  of  brilliant  blues,  greens, 
and  brown  is  a  sight  I  shall  never  forget. 
Ed  Whites  walk  in  space  recently  is  more 
than  a  momentary  exhiliaration  though. 
Ed  White  is  a  symbol  of  a  djmamic  Amer- 
ican space  program  equal  to  that  of  any 
nation.  Under  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson's  challenging  leadership  as  ma- 
jority leader,  Vice  President,  and  now  as 
President  we  have  eliminated  forever  any 
talk  of  a  so-called  space  g^. 

This  significance  of  our  latest  feat  In 
space  is  graphically  demonstrated  by  the 
following  excerpts  from  a  worldwide  sur- 
vey of  press  reaction  to  the  Gemini  4 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency : 

Excerpts  of  Survey  Conducted  bt  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  Concernikg  "Gemini  4" 
All  the  major  Japanese  newspapers  not  only 
gave  full  and  prominent  and  sophisticated 
news  coverage  to  Gemini  4.  but  also  praised 
various  aspects  of  the  flight,  especially  Major 
Whites  20-minute  walk  outside  the  capsule 
and  the  flight's  contributions  to  medicine 
and  science. 


Scattered  but  nonetheless  enthusiastic  Af- 
rican comment  praised  the  successful  Gemini 
4  space  flight.  Several  editorials  Indicated 
that  the  United  States  had  now  achieved 
equality  with  the  Soviets  in  space  exploration. 


Banner  headlines  and  detailed  covenlge 
were  given  to  the  Gcmin^  4  exploit  by  the 
West  European  press.  Editorial  comment  was 
plentiful,   and   praised  this  space   achlev»- 


ment;  many  papers  almost  shouted  their 
pleasure  and  Joy.  Others  took  a  more  pes- 
simistic view,  foreseeing  only  a  great  space 


The  4-day  space  flight  of  Gemini  4.  par- 
ticularly Astronaut  White's  20  minutes  out- 
side the  capsule,  received  very  heavy  news 
play  in  all  areas  of  the  world.  This  feat  w  us 
front-page  page  news,  frequently  with  ban- 
ner headlines  and  huge  pictures  of  Major 
White  floating  in  space. 


Editorial  acclaim  for  the  Am.erican  walk  .n 
space  was  immediate.  Even  newspapers  criti- 
cal of  the  United  States  paid  tribute  to  this 
achievement,  indicating  the  strength  of  ii.s 
worldwide  impact. 


Most  of  the  Latin  American  press  gave 
hea\'y  and  detailed  news  and  pictorial  cover- 
age to  the  Gem.ini  4  space  flight  and  wel- 
comed Its  success  In  a  veritable  stream  of 
elated  editorial  comment.  Superlatives  were 
freely  vised,  praise  extended  to  the  U.S.  social 
and  political  system  as  well,  and  the  space 
achievement  itself  was  viewed  as  reason  for 
Justifiable  pride  throughout  the  Americas. 


Leading  papers  in  Greece,  the  United  Ariib 
Republic,  and  India — some  usually  critical  of 
the  United  States — were  unanimous  in  the;r 
praise  of  America's  new  achievement  in  space 


Christian   A.   Herter    Endowment    Fund 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21.  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
Brandeis  University  announced  in  Wal- 
tham,  Mass.,  the  establishment  of  a 
Christian  A.  Herter  Endowment  Fund 
to  create  a  chair  of  international  rela- 
tions at  the  university  in  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Heiter's  honor. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  wav 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  distinguished 
statesman  who  has  served  his  countiy 
in  his  home  State  of  Massachusetts,  in 
Washington,  and  all  around  the  world 
as  Secretai-y  of  State. 

Secretary  Herter,  who  now  serves  a,=; 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations, will  celebrate  his  70th  birth. - 
day  this  year.  The  committee  selected  to 
pursue  the  Christian  A.  Herter  Endov.- 
ment  P\md,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
member,  is  some  indication  of  the  esteem 
and  affection  with  which  he  is  held  by 
his  colleagues  and  friends.  The  honor- 
ary chairman  of  the  committee  is  fonrn  r 
President  Eisenhower,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts cochairman  are  Senator  Lever- 
ETT  Saltonstall,  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe,  and 
Sidney  R.  Rabb,  chainnan  of  the  boa  id 
of  Stop  &  Shop,  Inc. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  wish  to 
include  the  press  release  from  Brandi  is 
University  together  with  the  list  of  tl.f 
committee  members  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

Christian  A.  Herter  Endowment  Fund 
A  Christian  A.  Herter  Endowment  Fu:.ii. 
In  honor  of  the  former  MassachuaettB  Gov- 
ernor, U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  and  present 
Special    Representative   for   Trade    Negotii- 
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tions  of  the  United  States,  has  been  created 
at  Brandeis  University,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement today  by  President  Abram  L. 
Sachar. 

The  public  has  been  invited  to  contribute 
to  it. 

In  addition,  an  oflSclal  committee,  headed 
nationally  by  the  honorary  chairman,  former 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  and  In  Mas- 
sachusetts by  three  cochalrmen,  U.S.  Senator 
I.EVERETT  Saltonstall,  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe, 
and  Mr.  Sidney  R.  Rabb,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Stop  &  Shc^,  Inc..  has  been  formed 
with  the  objective  of  raising  $400,000  for  the 
fund  so  that  an  endowed  chair  in  inter- 
national relations,  named  after  Christian  A. 
Herter,  can  be  created  at  the  university  in 
the  near  f  utiire. 

President  Sachar  revealed  that  Brandeis 
University  would  allocate  $150,000  from  its 
recent  second  Ford  Foundation  challenge 
grant  for  academic  excellence  toward  the 
Herter  chair  objective  If  the  balance  of  $250.- 
000  can  be  raised  by  the  committee.  How- 
ever, President  Sachar  stated  that  a  scholar- 
ship or  fellowship  In  Mr.  Herter's  honor  was 
a  certainty  at  Brandeis,  regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  the  drive  for  the  permanently 
endowed  professorship. 

He  added:  "Christian  A.  Herter  is  an  ex- 
traordinary, wholesome  person  who  has 
served  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
.-tnd  the  Nation  In  the  finest  tradition  of  ded- 
icated American  citizenship.  His  leadership 
and  inspiration  to  young  people  impelled  our 
board  of  trustees,  a  few  years  ago,  to  vote 
him  an  honorary  degree  and  I  felt  it  to  be  a 
B;reat  personal  privilege  when  I  placed  the 
doctorate's  hood  over  his  shoulders.  I  know 
that  Brandeis  University  honors  itself  when 
it  brings  into  Its  permanent  assets  the  en- 
dowment which  will  be  named,  in  perpetuity, 
for  Christian  A.  HertCT.  The  committee, 
which  has  spearheaded  the  drive  and  is 
headed  by  former  President  Eisenhower,  is 
also  to  be  congratulated  and  I  am  certainly 
confident  that  the  people  involved  will  suc- 
ceed in  this  worthy  project." 

Because  of  "Mr.  Herter's  wide  and  singular 
ix)pularity  among  people  In  all  walks  of  life 
and  of  various  political  shadings,"  President 
Sachar  stated  that  Brandeis  University  would 
welcome  particip>aUon  by  the  public  at  large. 
All  donations  are  tax  deductible. 

A  basic  objective  of  the  endowment  fund 
is  to  honor  Mr.  Herter  on  his  70th  birthday, 
which  fell  on  March  28,  1965.  It  Is  hoped 
that  the  camp>algn  can  be  successfully  com- 
pleted before  the  end  of  the  1965  Mrthday 
year. 

An  executive  committee,  consisting  of 
State  Representative  Francis  W.  Hatch.  Jr.,  of 
Beverly  Farms,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Gan- 
nett, of  Wayland,  Mass.,  Hon.  George  W. 
Cashman,  of  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  and 
Emanuel  Goldberg,  of  Newton.  Mass.,  is  as- 
-sisting  in  the  drive.  Nearly  50  Massachusetts 
areas  have  been  organized  with  chairmen 
.ind  more  are  currently  being  formed.  For- 
mer U.S.  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  U.S.  Senator  Hogh 
Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  Lt.  Gov.  Elliot  Rich- 
ardson. WUl  Claj-ton,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  former 
State  Senator  John  Powers.  Massachusetts 
Attorney  General  Edward  W.  Brooke.  Sinclair 
Weeks.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  for- 
mer Massachusetts  Gov.  Robert  P.  Bradford, 
Congressman  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr..  Gov. 
William  W.  Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania,  Doug- 
ins  DUlon,  and  Senator  Jacob  Javits,  of  New 
York,  are  among  the  committee  members. 

Others  Include:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  C. 
Gray;  Carl  J.  Gilbert;  Hon.  Paul  C.  Reardon; 
Hon.  Edmund  V.  KevlUe;  Thomas  M.  Joyce; 
Maxwell  M.  Rabb;  John  Fisher;  Henry  W. 
'linot;  Harry  P.  Stlmpson,  Jr.;  WUfred 
("hagnon;  Bruce  Crane;  Gen.  R.  G.  Ervln; 
Mrs.  Alvah  Crocker;  Francis  W.  Tully,  Jr.;' 
Kobert  S.  Kretschmar;  John  S.  Nolan;  Harold 
n    Hodgklnson;   Mrs.  Charles  Howard;   Mrs. 


Carl  Remington;  Carl  Sheridan;  James  F. 
Mahan;  Elmer  Nelson;  Clarence  Elam;  Stacy 
Holmes:  William  Carmen;  Col.  Bernard  Gor- 
finkle;  Hon.  Peter  Jordan;  Mark  Bortman; 
John  W.  Agnew;  Donald  J.  Hurley,  James  P. 
Cullen;  Richard  Preston;  Hon.  Matthew 
Brown:  Ralph  Lowell;  Edward  C.  Weeks; 
Frederick  Dumaine;  Joseph  G.  Weisberg; 
Phillip  K.  Allen;  Ephron  Catlin,  Jr.;  For- 
rester (Tim)  Clark:  Frederic  C.  Church;  Hon. 
Beatrice  Hancock  Mullaney;  Stanley  S.  Lew- 
enberg:  Sidney  A.  Aisner;  6.  Kelly  Anderson; 
Joseph  Stern:  Miss  Edna  Bogosian;  David 
Brickman;  John  E.  Lawrence;  Mrs.  T.  J. 
Coolidge:  C.  Henry  Glovsky:  David  L.  Winer: 
David  B.  NLssenbaum;  Henry  E.  Russell;  Mrs. 
R.  E.  Danielson;  John  P.  White;  Joseph  E. 
Mullaney:  Daniel  J.  Finn;  James  B.  Mcintosh; 
Ralph  Bonnell;  Mrs.  William  Nickerson;  Paul 
A.  New.'some:  Da\-id  Brackman;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  B.  HoUister;  Joseph  W.  Reardon;  Barnet 
N.  Samuels:  James  H.  Angevlne;  Mrs.  Edward 
D.  Male:  Vincent  J.  Celeste;  Roland  A.  Mer- 
ullo:  Jason  A.  Aisner:  Mrs.  Eleanor  K.  Estey; 
Mrs.  Peter  E.  Palmieri;  James  Bulkley;  Mrs. 
Hillard  W.  Welch;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P. 
Nourse:  George  R.  Wallace;  Max  Kabatznick; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  V.  Danlelsen;  Dr.  James 
M.  Faulkner:  Charles  Francis  Adams;  Mrs. 
Elinor  C.  Hedden;  Denholm  M.  Jacobs;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Verity  Smith;  Joseph  W.  Fitz- 
gerald; J.  Robert  Ayers;  Francis  W.  Sargent; 
Robert  Scott:  D.  Joseph  St.  Germain;  Rene 
J.  Hebert:  Louis  A.  Sisca;  Robert  Goldman; 
Mrs.  Henry  L.  Mason;  Edward  J.  Goodfellow; 
Harold  Katz:  Nathaniel  H.  Hurwitz:  Mrs. 
William  G.  Brown;  George  P.  Davis;  George 
Karelitz:  Philip  S.  Weld;  Harold  R.  Allen; 
Arthtir  D.  Saul,  Jr.;  Frederic  B.  WUliams.  Jr.; 
William  J.  Speers.  Jr.;  Frederick  B.  Taylor: 
Richard  C.  Paine:  Joseph  B.  Grossman;  V. 
Carlisle  Smith:  William  H.  Gulliver,  Jr.;  Law- 
rence W.  Lloyd:  Nathan  I.  Greene;  George  E. 
Lodgen:  Egbert  S.  Newbury,  Jr.;  Thomas  S. 
Bvirgin:  Hon.  Alvin  Jack  Sims;  Hon.  John  M. 
Quinlan:  and  others. 

Christian  A.  Herter  was  bom  In  Paris 
and  graduated  from  Harvard  In  1915  with 
an  A.B.  degree,  cum  laude.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Mary  Caroline  Pratt  and  has 
four  children.  His  long  public  career,  be- 
ginning with  1916-17  service  when  he  was 
attached  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Berlin, 
included:  Secretary  to  the  American  Com- 
mission To  Negotiate  Peace,  Paris,  1918-19: 
Assistant  to  U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Herbert  Hoover,  1919-24;  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  the  Etiropean  Relief  Council,  1920- 
21;  editor,  the  Independent,  1924-28;  as- 
sociate editor,  the  Sportsman.  1927-36;  lec- 
ttirer  in  international  relations.  Harvard 
University.  1929-30;  member.  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives.  1929-30.  1931-43 
(speaker  of  the  house.  1939-43);  Member. 
US.  House  of  Representatives  from  the  10th 
Massachusetts  District.  1943-53;  Governor  of 
Massachusetts.  1953-57;  Under  Secretary, 
U.S.  Department  of  State.  1957-59;  Secretary 
of  State.  1959-61;  cochairman.  U.S.  Citizens 
Commission  on  NATO.  1961-62;  chairman. 
Atlantic  Council  of  the  U.S.,  Inc.,  1961-62; 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions of  the  United  States.  1963  to  the 
present. 

An  honorary  trustee  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  overseer  of  Harvard  from  1940  to 
1944.  and  holder  of  many  honorary  degrees 
including  the  1955  LL.D.'from  Brandeis.  Mr. 
Herter  h.is  also  received  the  followine  decor- 
ation: Grand  Commander  Phoenix  (Greece) ; 
Order  of  the  Gro^-u.  Order  of  Leopold 
(Belgium):  Order  of  Merit  of  the  Italian 
Republic;  Grand  Cross,  First  Class  Order  of 
Merit  (West  Germany);  Order  of  Polonia 
Restltuta  (Poland);  Gorgas  Medal,  1959.  and 
U.S.  Medal  of  Honor,  1961.  His  clubs  in- 
clude the  Century  and  Harvard  Clubs  of 
New  York,  the  Somerset  and  Tavern  In  Bos- 
ton, the  Essex  County  In  Manchester,  Mass  . 
and  the  University  and  Metropolitan  Clubs 
In  Washington,  DC. 


Persons  wishing  to  contribute  directly 
toward  the  Christian  A.  Herter  Endowment 
Fund  may  send  gifts  to  the  office  of  the  as- 
sociate director  of  university  planning  and 
development,  Brandeis  University,  Waltham. 
Mass.,  02154.  Checks  should  be  made  out  to 
Brandeis  University. 


The  Sad  Strawberry  Situation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALITOEKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17.  1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  growers 
in  my  district  raise  about  25  percent  of 
all  the  strawberries  produced  in  the 
United  States.  As  a  result,  the  serious 
crop  losses  which  we  are  sustaining  due 
to  lack  of  adequate  competent  farm- 
workers are  perhaps  more  severe  and 
concentrated  than  in  any  other  area  of 
comparable  size. 

Other  strawberry  growing  areas,  how- 
ever, also  are  suffering.  A  reporter  on 
the  scene  can  tell  the  story  more  accu- 
rately than  I,  and  the  accompanying 
article  by  Alton  Pryor  from  the  June  5. 
1965,  issue  of  the  California  Parmer  is  a 
graphic  account  of  the  situation  in 
Orange  County — particularly  with  regard 
to  the  problems  faced  by  the  growers. 

Obviously,  crops  are  spoiling,  food  is 
being  wasted,  growers  are  losing  money. 
quality  of  produce  is  declining,  and  prices 
to  the  consumer  are  increasing.  Not  only 
the  growers  and  consumers,  but  many 
workers  who  pack,  process,  transport,  and 
sell  strawberries  throughout  the  United 
States  are  being  adversely  affected  and 
prospects  for  the  future  are  discouraging. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Pr>'or  follows: 

Th«  Sab  Stkawb^t  SrroATioN 
(By  Alton  Pryor) 

There  may  be  plenty  of  dcuneBtlc  workers 
to  pick  the  strawberry  crop,  but  keeping  them 
on  the  Job  is  about  as  difficult  as  making  a 
rollcall  in  a  flea  circus. 

The  payroll  records  of  an  Orange  County 
grower,  where  most  workers  were  earning  $3 
an  hour,  prove  th«  futiUty  of  the  present 
labor  situation. 

Emile  Boisseranc,  Jr.,  and  Steve  Manas- 
sero  raise  about  30  acres  of  strawberries  in 
Orange  County  and  need  about  65  men  to 
hawvest  the  crop. 

Mrs.  Boisseranc,  who  does  the  housekeep- 
ing chores  for  her  htisband  and  brother, 
issued  151  checks  in  order  to  Tr>«.int.nin  a  crew 
of  this  size  during  a  recent  p»ayroill  ijeriod. 

Thirty-six  of  the  so-called  workers  who 
reported  to  the  farm  stayed  1  day;  12  more 
stayed  2  days;  26  lasted  for  3  days;  12  others 
for  4  days:  15  stayed  for  5  days;  7  worked  8 
days;  11  for  7  days,  and  only  33  stayed  ou 
the  Job  for  10  to  13  days. 

This  latter  group,  she  said,  had  been  on 
the  Job  from  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  in 
March,  with  six  or  seven  of  them  working 
on  the  ranch  the  yeex  around. 

"By  the  end  of  the  harvest,"  she  estimated, 
"we  will  have  gone  through  about  500  men 
in  order  to  have  a  65-man  crew." 

Of  the  33  men  who  had  been  on  the  Job  for 
the  entire  harvest  period,  Mrs.  Boisseranc 
said,  the  highest  paid  worker  took  home  a 
check  of  9297.75  diirlng  the  2-week  pay 
period  mentioned  abov«.    The  smallest  check 
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of  tiie  group  was  for  19895  for  an  8-day 

period. 

The  firm  pays  the  regular  rate  In  Orange 
County  for  picking  t»errles:  »1.10  an  hour 
plus  25  cents  per  tray.  The  ones  that  are 
coming  out  to  worJc.  she  said,  ahuflllng  the 
ream  of  pay  sheets  she  had  processed  dur- 
ing  the   last    2    weeks,    "are   making   good 

money." 

When  California  Parmer  talked  to  Steve 
Manassero.  he  said  the  "blggeet  trouble  Is 
going  through  a  turnover  every  day,  mak- 
ing it  necessary  to  train  new  pickers." 

Manassero    said    It    was    necessary    to    put 

on  an  extra  field  foreman  Just  to  do  this 

task. 

Both    Bolsseranc    and    Manassero    claimed 

that  for  some  reason,  there  were  always  more 
pickers  on  hand  on  Wednesday  than  any 
other  day  of  the  week.  They  said  workers 
apparently  come  to  the  fields  on  Wednesday 
to  make  enough  money  to  carry  them 
through  a  long  weekend.  By  Wednesday, 
they  are  out  of  money  and  have  to  work 
again. 

Mrs.  Bolsseranc  said  she  had  written  checks 
for  one  man  and  wife  team  which  certainly 
put  them  far  above  the  depresesd  class.  He 
had  earned  »261  and  she  received  $256.75  for 
the  2-week  pay  period. 

Even  the  retraining  of  new  workers  could 
be  tolerated,  the  growers  claimed,  if  they 
would  do  a  good  Job  of  picking. 

"There  hasn't  been  a  good  car  of  berries 
shipped  out  of  Orange  County  this  year." 
Bolsseranc  said.  "And  most  of  It  la  due  to 
mishandling.  The  workers  are  Just  too  rough 
In  their  picking  and  they  throw  them  in  the 
box  too  hard." 

This  was  backed  up  by  Jerry  Kirk,  general 
manager  of  Mendelson  &  Zeller  shipping  firm 
in  Orange  County. 

Kirk  said,  "We've  had  as  high  as  $4,300 
loea  on  a  load  of  strawberries  and  we've  lost 
$2,500  average  on  each  of  six  cars." 

He  said  that  most  of  the  damage  to  the 
berries  when  they  reach  the  East  could  be 
attributed  to  mishandling  by  the  pickers. 

"I've  shipped  15  percent  more  berries  this 
year  than  I  did  last  year,  but  the  profits  are 
nil.  We  had  a  good  year  last  year,  and  so 
did  the  growers." 

Kirk  explained  that  it's  not  the  amount  of 
labor  that  Is  causing  headaches  for  growers 
and  shippers,  but  the  "kind  of  labor."  He 
said  pickers  are  picking  berries  by  the  handf  \il 
Instead  of  one  at  a  time,  nuiklng  it  impos- 
sible to  put  out  an  eye-appealing  pack. 

"The  only  way  I  can  put  up  an  eye-appeal- 
ing pack,"  Kirk  explained,  "is  iislng  fruit 
from  family  operations  of  about  5  acres. 
Where  family  members  do  most  of  the  har- 
vest." 

This  caused  Steve  Manassero  to  comment 
that  the  rejection  of  many  berries  because  of 
bruising  and  other  mishandling  by  pickers  is 
leaving  the  door  open  for  sliippers  to  close 
their  Orange  County  offices,  leaving  the  grow- 
ers high  and  dry. 

"They  can  survive  only  1  or  2  years  with 
a  situation  like  this,  and  then  they  would 
have  to  pull  out.  There  would  be  no  point 
in  raising  berries  or  shipping  them  if  there  Is 
no  profit  in  It." 


The  Mexican  ContributioD  to  America 


in  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the  com- 
memoration of  Ellis  Island  as  a  national 
monument  honoring  the  great  numbers 
of  inunigrrants  who  entered  the  United 
States  in  bygone  days  and  who  first  saw 
a  glimpse  of  America  at  this  noted  isle 
and  then  went  on  to  contribute  their  tal- 
ents, intelligence  and  muscle  to  making 
our  Nation  the  greatest  on  this  earth. 

I  herewith  serve  notice  that  I  shall 
Initiate  action  to  provide  ancillary  or 
similar  legislation  to  note  and  call  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  to  the  equally 
great  contribution  made  by  those  steady 
and  noble  incursions  of  immigrants  from 
across  our  "southern  bounds":  that  great 
race,  bronze-tinged  and  long  known  to 
us  as  the  "race  of  the  future"  for  its 
monumental  contribution  to  the  wealth 
and  progress  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly that  great  area  popularly 
known  as  the  Southwest.  These  were 
the  men  and  women  of  Mexican  origin 
who  have  built  the  roads,  constructed 
the  skycrapers,  and  have  hewn  the  cedar 
and  drawn  the  bolls  of  the  white-spotted 
fields  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  California.  Yes.  I  shall  speak  more 
of  these  indomitable  people.  I  hereby 
serve  notice. 


Western  Dams  Generate  Recreation  as 
Well  as  Elech^icity 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF  TBtAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  17.  1965 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  no- 
ticed that  recently  efforts  are  he\ng  made 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF   njAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16. 1965 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  astute  observer  of  the  development  of 
the  West,  John  Corlett,  of  the  Idaho 
Statesman  newspapers,  Boise,  has  pointed 
out  in  a  recent  column  the  often-over- 
looked recreation  benefits  made  possible 
by  the  great  dams  and  reclaaiation  proj- 
ects in  the  Western  United  States.  I  wish 
to  insert  the  column  in  the  Record  and 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Politically  Spcaki:*g 
(By  John  Corlett) 

There  has  come  to  my  desk  a  publication 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  entitled  "Lake 
Powell,  Jewel  of  the  Colorado."  Lake  PoweU 
Is  the  manmade  reservoir  behind  giant  Glen 
Canyon  Dam,  the  key  structure  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project  benefiting  the 
upper  basin  States  of  that  river — Utah,  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming. 

Lake  Powell,  when  full,  will  be  186  miles 
long.  Its  backwaters  extend  into  the  San 
Juan  River  and  reaching  almost  to  the  mouth 
of  Green.  The  lake  ha.s  a  shoreline  of  1.860 
miles. 

On  this  180-mile  stretch  of  the  river  where 
once  It  ran  muddy  and  red.  the  water  of  the 
manmade  lake  is  startUngly  blue  and 
matches  the  color  of  the  desert  sky.  The 
sediment  of  the  once  running  river  lias  sunk 
to  the  bottom  of  the   lake. 

But  the  real  significance  of  Lake  Powell, 
other  than  the  storage,  power,  ftnd  irrigation 
benefits,  is  that  It  provides  a  playground 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  people — a  play- 
ground that  could  not  exist  on  the  free-flow- 
ing muddy  Colorado  River,  known  locally  as 
"Big  Red." 


As  everyone  knows,  the  great  canyon  of  the 
Colorado  River  is  virtually  inaccessible  in  its 
free-flowing  state.  The  wonders  of  its  can- 
yon have  been  seen  at  water  level  by  com- 
paratively few  persons. 

Now,  the  magnificent  beauty  of  the  180 
miles  of  river  canyon  can  and  will  be  seen 
by  boat  by  uncounted  thousands  of  persons 
who  visit  the  lake  in  years  to  come.  Fish- 
ing in  the  Colorado  will  be  made  available  to 
more  people  than  ever  before.  The  lake  has 
been  stocked  with  trout  and  bass. 

Floyd  E.  Domlny,  Commissioner  of  Recla- 
mation, is  ecstatic  about  Lake  Powell,  calling 
it  an  "aquatic  wonder."  In  a  personal  report 
about  the  lake  he  tells  about  the  "side  can- 
yons" to  be  explored,  the  water  skiing,  swim- 
ming, and  scuba  diving,  "all  in  clear,  blue 
water  that  looks  like  deep  blue  sky." 

"You  have  a  front-row  seat  In  an  amphi- 
theater of  infinity,"  wrote  Dominy.  "The 
bright  blue  sky  deepens  slowly  to  a  velvet 
purple  and  the  stars  are  brilliant — glitterinc 
in  that  vast  immensity  above.  Orange  sar^d- 
stone  cliffs  fade  to  dusky  red — then  to  deep- 
est black.  The  fire  burns  low,  reflected  in 
the  placid  lake.  There  Is  peace.  And  a 
oneness  with  the  world  and  God  •   •   *." 

There  has  now  been  proposed  in  Congres.s 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project — 
once  known  as  the  central  Arizona  project 
It  includes  a  dam  at  Marble  Canyon,  down- 
stream from  Glen  Canyon  and  well  above  the 
boundary  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
and  another  at  Bridge  Canyon  about  80  8 
miles  below  the  park  boundary. 

The  project  Includes  ptunplng  plants  and 
other  facilities  to  convey  1,200,000  acre-fee i 
of  water  annually  to  the  central  part  of  Ari- 
zona. 

The  Colorado  Is  already  overcommitted 
and  the  legislation  authorizing  the  lower 
basin  project  would  grant  California  a  pri- 
ority for  4.4  million  acre-feet  of  Colorado 
River  water,  as  decreed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  until  works  have  been  completed  de- 
livering no  less  than  2.5  million  acre-feet  o: 
water  annually  Into  the  Colorado  from  out- 
side Its  basin. 

The  great  Colorado  River  dams  are  sough' 
primarily  for  cyclic  storage.  They  will  be 
filled,  hopefully,  in  highwater  years  and  the 
water  used  constmiptlvely  in  years  of  drouth 
They  will,  of  course,  generate  a  lot  of  power 
to  be  used  to  pay  most  of  the  cost  of  the  bil- 
lion-dollar project. 

WUdlifers,  however,  are  screaming  again?: 
construction  of  the  new  proposed  dams.  In 
the  face  of  the  vital  need  to  store  and  more 
efficiently  use  every  drop  of  the  Colorado 
some  persons  are  upset  that  the  river  belov. 
Glen  Canyon  to  the  backwaters  of  Lake  Meat: 
is  not  Included  in  the  wild  rivers  bill. 

There  ought  to  be  a  lesson  in  Lake  Powel! 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  reports  tha- 
"only  about  900  persons  have  been  able  t" 
view  the  depths  of  the  inner  canyon  up  t' 
this  time  because  of  the  inaccessibility,  phys- 
ical risk,  time  involved,  and  cost  of  this  ven 
turesome    trip    (on   rafts   and   rubber   boat,< 
shooting  rapids)." 

Both  the  Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble  Can- 
yon   Reservoirs    would    open    up    addition.: 
beautiful  vistas  of  the  Grand  Canyon  to  th- 
eyes  of  thousands  of  persons  who  otherwis'. 
would  be  denied  the  view. 

And  this  is  what  is  going  to  happen  ir. 
the  Hells  Canyon  of  the  Snake.  Tlie  can- 
yon is  being  opened  to  automobile  traffic 
by  the  simple  need  of  access  to  construe 
Brownlee,  Oxbow,  and  Hells  Canyon  Dams  o: 
the  Idaho  Power  Co.  The  reservoirs  behlnc' 
each  of  theses  dams  are  likewise  "jewels"  o: 
a  sort.  And  when  High  Mountain  Sheep  i^ 
built,  the  full  stretch  of  the  deepest  gorge  of 
the  North  American  Continent  will  bp 
opened  to  view  from  water  level  to  million? 
of   tourists. 

Hells  Canyon  Is  as  sjjectacular  In  Its  own 
right  as  the  canyon  of  the  Colorado. 
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But  just  imagine,  If  the  wildlifers  had  their 
way,  both  the  Colorado,  the  Green,  and  the 
Snake  would  run  free  but  also  unused  for 
the  benefit  of  the  most  people — and  unseen. 

Manmade  reservoirs  in  southern  Idaho 
provide  more  recreation  than  all  of  the  nat- 
ural lakes  of  the  area. 

The  people  of  the  Lewiston  area  will  dis- 
cover this  recreational  advantage  for  the 
first  time  when  the  reservoir  fills  behind 
Dworshak  Dam  on  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Clearwater  River. 

It  is  time  the  people  of  this  Nation  were 
properly  educated  and  told  that  reclamation 

and  dambuUdlng  has  done  more  for  recrea- 
tion, benefiting  all  people  in  the  West  than 
any  other  role  performed  by  Government. 
And  the  same  recreation  benefits  exist  on  the 
large  reservoirs  behind  private  power  dams. 


Alexander  Trowbridge  Speaks  at 
Oklahoma  Dedication 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIiTAHVES 

Thursday,  June  17,  1965 

Mr.  EDMONI>SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  Congrressman  Toh  S-rEED  and  I 
attended  ceremonies  opening  a  beautiful 
new  recreational  complex  on  the  shores 
of  a  magnificent  new  lake  in  Oklahoma. 
The  lake  is  Lake  Eufaula,  p>art  of  the 
Arkansas  Basin  navigation  project.  The 
recreational  complex  consists  of  a  State 
park  and  two  majestic  lodges.  Foun- 
tainhead  and  Arrowhead,  on  the  lake's 
.shores. 

This  recreational  complex  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments. The  lake  was  built  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  park  was  put  in  by  the 
State,  and  the  lodges  were  built  by  a 
State  authority  with  the  help  of  a  Fed- 
eral Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
lion  loon. 

The  featured  speaker  at  the  cere- 
monies oflacially  opening  these  facilities 
to  the  public  was  the  Honorable  Alexan- 
der Trowbridge,  assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  who  very  ably  represented 
Secretary  Connor.  Mr.  Trowbridge's  re- 
marks defined  clearly  the  constructive 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  is  growing 
between  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments, and  he  also  made  some  excellent 
ix)ints  on  the  value  of  tourism  as  a  source 
of  economic  growth,  I  insert  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge's remarks  in  the  Record  and  com- 
mend them  to  my  colleagues: 
Remarks  of  Assistant  Secretary  or  Com- 
merce AifXANDEE  Trowbridge  at  the  Open- 
ing Ceremonies  or  Lake  ErrrAtn-A  State 
Park  in  Oklahoma,  June  19,  1965 
Today  we  add  a  splendid  new  resort  area 
to  the  great  array  of  attractions  in  the 
United  States. 

Lake  Eufaula  State  Park  Is  a  model  of  what 
•i  modem  travel  and  recreation  center  should 
'5e — both  In  Its  excellent  faclUtles  and  scenic 
wonders.  In  my  opinion — and  I  am  sure  that 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  Oklahoma 
congressional  delegation  will  agree — ^It  la  one 
of  the  most  attractive  recreational  areas  to 
be  found  anywhere  In  our  country,  or  any 
other  country. 


This  combination  of  natural  and  man- 
made  beauty  fills  the  future  of  thl«  region 
with  promise.  Fountalnhead  Lodge  and 
Arrowhead  Lodge  wiU  generate  a  thriving 
tourist  trade.  These  new  facilities  already 
mean  Jobs  for  some  350  employees.  And  in 
the  chain  reaction  of  the  tourist  dollar  they 
can  lead  to  new  stores,  service  stations, 
banks,  airports,  and  similar  ventures  that 
bring  steady  employment  on  a  year-round 
basis. 

The  tourist  industry  offers  one  of  the  best 
opportunities  for  increasing  basic  employ- 
ment and  income  in  this  part  of  Olclahoma. 

This  fact  prompted  the  Area  Redevelopment 

Administration  to  take  part  In  making  this 
resort  a  reality. 

ARA  acted  on  the  conviction  that  totirism 
today  Is  one  of  our  Nation's  most  promising 
growth  industries.  The  decision  to  loan  $10 
million  for  this  project  was  inspired  by  a 
program  submitted  for  Lake  Eufaula  by  a 
representative  group  from  this  four-county 
area.  Probably  no  Individual  contributed 
more  to  the  realization  of  this  project  than 
your  chairman  of  this  celebration,  Leland 
Gourley. 

In  essence,  today's  ceremonies  are  a  tribute 
to  the  creative  efforts  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  officials  working  cooperatively  with  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  bring  new  opportunities 
and  progress.  I  kiiow  that  we  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  have  been  delighted 
to  work  with  your  distinguished  Members  of 
CcHigress — Congressman  Albert,  Congress- 
man Edmondson.  Senator  Monroney,  and 
Senator  Harris  on  projects  like  this. 

Since  1961,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration has  provided  financial  support 
for  some  70  recreation  and  totirlst  projects 
throughout  the  Nation,  representing  a  total 
Investment  of  $69  million.  M(»-e  than  one- 
third  of  these  funds  were  extended  to  private 
enterprise  In  the  form  of  commercial  loans  to 
be  used  for  developing,  modernizing  or  ex- 
panding hotels,  motels,  and  ski  resorts. 

Last  year,  Americans  spent  $24  bUlion  on 
recreation,  up  more  than  500  percent  since 
1940.  Behind  this  booming  exepndlture  for 
recreation  are  our  rising  incomes,  otir  in- 
creasing leisure  time,  the  building  of  new 
highway  networks,  and  our  growing  numbers 
of  automobiles.  American  motorists  will  be 
driving  more  than  a  trillion  mUes  a  year  by 
1970. 

The  National  Association  of  Travel  Or- 
ganizations estimates  that  travel  is  a  $27 
billion  a  year  Industry,  the  Nation's  third 
largest,  after  manufacturing  and  agriculture. 
Last  year,  68  percent  of  us  took  some  kind 
of  weekend  or  vacation  trip.  And  94.5  mil- 
lion persons  took  at  least  a  1-day  trip  by  car 
in  1964. 

President  Johnson  recently  Initiated  a  "See 
the  U.S.A."  program  In  which  the  States  and 
private  industry  are  cooi>eratlng  to  stimu- 
late recreation  and  travel  as  productive  forces 
for  economic  growth. 

The  President's  task  force  on  travel  Is 
focusing  on  tourism  as  an  Increased  genera- 
tor of  Jobs  and  profits  In  our  national 
economy. 

We  are  ecouraging  Americans  to  see  their 
own  country  before  going  abroad.  And  we 
are  encouraging  oversea  travelers  to  tour 
America  as  Americans  In  the  past  have 
toured  their  countries. 

The  Commerce  Depmrtment,  through  the 
U.S.  Travel  Service,  has  mounted  a  world- 
wide promotional  effort  to  Induce  more  for- 
eigners to  visit  the  United  States.  Nearly 
one  million  travelers  came  here  last  year. 
excluding  those  from  Canada  and  Mexico, 
pumping  more  than  $375  million  into  the 
economy.  We  hope  to  better  the  million 
mark  In  oversea  tourista  this  year,  and  the 
President  has  asked  Oongres  to  add  $500,000 
to  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  budget  to  expsknd 
the  program. 

In  short,  your  Government  Is  committed 
to  the  proposition  that  travel  and  recrea- 


tion hold  vital  economic  benefits  for  Amer- 
ican business  and  industry. 

I  suppose  the  classic  proof  of  this  propo-i 
sltlon  is  found  in  Puerto  Rico,  whose 
rapid  economic  ascent  Ls  due  largely  to  its 
expanding  tourist  trade.  The  estimated 
gross  national  product  for  Puerto  Rico  this 
year  Is  $2.4  billion,  nearly  half  of  which 
wUl  come  from  tourism. 

In  recent  years  tourists  have  spent  at  an 
annual  rate  of  some  $2  bUllon  in  Florida, 
$1  billion  in  New  England,  over  $150  mil- 
lion in  Upper  Michigan,  $300  million  in 
Minnesota,  and  $400  million  In  the  District 

of  Columbia.  -^ 

WhUe  these  figures'are  Impressive —  repre- 
senting 18  percent  of  Florida's  personal 
income  and  15  percent  of  the  District  of 
Columbia's — they  do  not  include  the  chain 
of  tourist  expenditures  few  related  goods  and 
services. 

An  analysis  of  the  tourist  business  In  New 
Hampshire,  for  example,  showed  that  tour- 
ists spent  $135  mUllon  visiting  the  State 
and  that  these  expenditures  were  ultimately 
responsible  for  generating  a  total  Income  of 
about  $220  mimon,  or  20  percent  of  that 
State's  Income.  Travel  is  among  the  top 
three  or  foin-  revenue  producers  tn  aU  our 
50  States. 

Today,  we  look  to  Lake  Eufaula  to  usher 
In  a  new  era  of  promise  and  prosperity. 

In  the  overall  efforts  to  achieve  greater 
economic  development  In  this  State,  tour- 
ism can  be  a  decisive  force.  It  Is  estimated 
that  more  than  16  million  persons  travel 
through  Oklahoma  by  automobile  yearly, 
half  of  whom  are  likely  to  patronize  various 
elements  of  the  State's  economy  affected  by 
the  tourist  trade. 

Lake  Eufaula.  with  its  good  location,  easy 
accessibility.  Ideal  recreation  faculties  and 
beautiful  stirroundrngs,  should  prove  a  pow- 
erful new  magnet  to  travelers.  Of  course, 
success  won't  fall  Into  your  lap.  You  now 
face  the  challenge  of  getting  out  and  w<c»-k- 
Ing  hard  to  win  increased  patrcmage. 

I  know  you  will  work  hard  and  I  believe 
your  future  is  bright.  I  am  proud  of  the 
Commerce  Department's  part  In  bringing 
this  magnificent  resort  to  frultioii.  And 
we  are  gratefiU  for  the  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  the  ntimerous  State  and  local  of- 
ficials who  have  worked  so  hard  to  bring 
about  this  memorable  occasion. 

Finally.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  to  each  of  you  the  very  best  wishes 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  John  T.  Con- 
nor. The  Secretary  asked  me  to  express  his 
regrets  at  being  unable  to  attend  these  cere- 
monies today.  But  he  also  wants  you  to 
know  of  his  conviction  that  Lake  Eufaula 
will  live  up  to  its  promise  of  many  benefits 
for  Oklahoma. 

And  I  also  want  to  express  the  best  wishes 
of  Bill  Batt  and  his  ARA  staff,  who  have 
worked  so  closely  with  you  to  bring  this 
vision  to  reality. 

I  Join  him  In  wishing  you  good  luck  and 
godspeed. 


The  Honorable  Mayor  Richard  G. 
Crenshaw 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CAUTOUXIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS.  1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  It  I5  my  pleasure  and 
honor  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
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of  our  Nation  the  testimonial  dinner 
which  will  be  held  July  6  In  honor  of 
Richard  G.  Crenshaw,  the  former  mayor 
of  Buena  Park,  Calif. 

Dick  Crenshaw  Is  and  has  been  a  leader 
during  his  entire  life.  He  served  two 
hitches  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  Including  4 
years  in  a  naval  intelligence  unit  which 
operated  behind  enemy  lines  in  China 
and  Burma  during  World  War  n.  He  was 
honorably  discharged  at  the  conclusion 
of  World  War  n  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant commander. 

At  home,  which  has  been  southern  Cal- 
ifornia for  the  Crenshaw  family  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  Dick  Crenshaw 
has  served  many  civic  causes  in  innu- 
merable capacities.  Among  these,  he  has 
been  particularly  active  in  YMCA  and 
Boy's  Club  work,  as  a  32d  degree  Mason, 
and  in  the  Shriners.  Dick  Crenshaw  is 
a  past  master  of  the  DeMolay's  and  holds 
honorary  life  membership  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
an  honor  which  was  bestowed  upon  him 
for  his  valuable  work  with  the  youth  of 
our  great  State. 

In  his  adopted  community  of  Buena 
Park,  Calif..  Dick  Crenshaw  has  been 
most  active  10  civic  affairs.  Since  1956, 
when  he  and  Mrs.  Crenshaw  moved  their 
family  to  Orange  County,  Dick  has  given 
unselfishly  of  his  time  and  many  talents 
to  the  city,  and  has  contributed  greatly 
to  its  rapid  and  orderly  development. 
Dick  served  as  president  of  the  com- 
munity coordinating  council,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Buena  Park  Planning  Com- 
mission, and  was  elected  to  the  Buena 
Park  City  Council.  Dick  Crenshaw's 
hard  work  and  leadership  on  the  city 
council  culminated  in  his  election  sis 
mayor  of  Buena  Park  by  his  colleagues 
on  the  city  council. 

Surely  no  man,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  more 
deserving  of  the  outix)uring  of  gratitude 
by  the  people  of  his  community,  and 
State,  and  Nation  than  Dick  Crenshaw. 
It  will  be  my  distinct  honor  to  be  the 
main  speaker  at  the  testimonial  dinner 
planned  for  Mayor  Crenshaw.  At  that 
time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  attempt  to  ex- 
press what  the  service  of  Dick  Crenshaw 
has  meant  to  the  people  of  Buena  Pailc, 
Orange  County,  the  State  of  California, 
and  his  beloved  country.  It  will  not  be 
an  easy  task,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Hon- 
orable Mayor  Richard  G.  Crenshaw  has 
done  a  great  deal  for  each  of  us. 


which  he  is  the  head.  In  Alaska  an  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  laws  has  been 
conferred  on  him  in  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  contribution  to  Alaska's 
fight  for  statehood  and  his  service  in  aid- 
ing in  the  difiBcult  period  of  adjustment 
from  territorial  to  statehood  status. 
Guam.,  too,  has  signaled  out  Chairman 
AsPiNALL  for  many  distinctioris  that 
mark  the  appreciation  of  that  American 
island  in  the  farflimg  Pacific. 

In  the  Virgin  Islands  this  general  ac- 
claim of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaire  is  in  the 
form  of  giving  his  name  to  a  new  high 
school.  Under  a  large  headline  on  page 
1,  reading  "Plans  for  Aspinall  School 
Here  OK'd,"  the  Home  Journal  of  St. 
Thomas,  V.I..  carries  the  following  news 
item: 

Plans  for  Aspinall  Schooi,  OK'd 
Plans  for  the  construction  of  the  Watne 
Aspinall  High  School  on  reclainjed  land  on 
the  St.  Thomas  waterfront  have  been  ap- 
proved and  bids  will  shortlj-  be  invited,  it  was 
disclosed  today. 

Originally,  off clals  expected  that  construc- 
tion would  be  completed  to  permit  occupa- 
tion of  the  new  school  by  September  this 
year,  but  by  the  time  bids  are  received  June 
will  be  here,  and  it  seems  Impoasible  to  get 
the  school  ready  before  1966.  Bids  will  be 
advertised  on  the  proposed  new  high  school 
for  St.  Croix  at  a  later  date. 

The  Bumup  &  Sims  Construction  Co.  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  awarded  the  bid  to  construct  an 
addition  to  the  Julius  Sprauve  School  on  St. 
John.  That  firm  submitted  a  bid  of  $103,536. 
Camso.  formerly  Samford  Construction  Co., 
bid  $103,900. 

The  ambitious  school  construction  pro- 
gram, designed  to  end  overcrowding  and 
modernize  school  plants  througbout  the  is- 
lands. Is  being  financed  by  a  bond  Issue.  The 
government  has  borrowed  money  from  local 
banks  in  advance  of  the  bond  issue. 


Virgin  Islands  Pnsh  Plans  for 
Wayne  Aspinall  High  School 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  XLLIlfOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7, 1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  pleasing  to  his  colleagues  to  note  the 
esteem  and  affection  with  which  the 
able  and  popular  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Mr.  AspiNAix,  is  held  In  the  lands  and 
regions  now  or  recently  imder  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Important  committee  of 


A  Variety  of  Factors  Cause  High  Lettace 
Prices,  bat  a  Shortage  of  Farm  Labor 
Is  Not  Among  Them 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14.  1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  several  prom- 
inent agricultural  spokesmen  have  been 
attributing  the  recent  high  retail  market 
price  of  lettuce  to  the  American  house- 
wife to  an  alleged  shortage  of  agricul- 
tural workers,  which  they  claim  is  due 
to  this  year's  termination  oi  the  Gov- 
ernment-subsidized bracero  foreign  farm 
labor  importation  system. 

I  believe  it  is  vital  that  these  allega- 
tions be  examined  thoroughly,  that  the 
actual  facts  be  determined,  and  that  the 
real  cause  or  variety  of  causes  for  such 
consumer  price  rises  be  established. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  be  sure  of 
obtaining  an  accurate  and  unbiased  pic- 
ture of  the  true  situation. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Cokgressional 
Record  at  this  point  two  very  interesting 
articles.    The  first  is  an  Associated  Press 


release  datelined  from  Salinas,  Calif., 
one  of  the  richest  lettuce-producing 
areas  in  the  Nation. 

The  article,  appearing  In  the  June  3 
edition  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  quoted 
Bud  Antle,  president  of  the  world's  big- 
gest lettuce-shipping  firm,  as  categor- 
ically denying  that  an  alleged  scarcity 
of  farm  labor  had  contributed  to  the 
recent  rise  in  the  retail  price  of  lettuce. 
The  second  item  is  a  U.S.  Department 
of  Lat)or  mid-June  background  informa- 
tion summary  analyzing  the  fluctuations 
in  lettuce  prices  this  year.  The  Depart- 
ment's summary  also  disputes  the  charge 
that  a  shortage  of  agricultural  v.orkers 
has  caused  the  price  rises. 

However,  the  Department  does  note 
the  steady  upward  pressure  on  prices  due 
to  an  apparently  effective  growers'  har- 
vest slowdown  and  shipping  holiday  in 
the  early  months  of  the  year  when  the 
bumper  crop  of  winter  lettuce  threatened 
to  glut  the  market  and  further  depres.s 
wholesale  prices  which  were  then  aver- 
aging some  35  percent  below  the  previou.^ 
year. 

Then  the  early  spring  lettuce  crop  wa.« 
reduced  materially,  with  a  resultant 
price  rise,  according  to  the  Department  s 
analysis,  by  a  combination  of  substantial 
acreage  underplanting  together  with  ad- 
verse weather  conditions  delaying  anci 
shortening  the  Arizona  harvest. 

But,  with  the  late  spring  and  earl\ 
summer  crops  coming  in  now,  prices  havo 
begun  to  edge  downward  again. 

The  two  articles  follow : 
High  Lettuce  Prices  Remain  Unexplainf: 
Salinas. — The  head  of  the  worlds  bigges- 
lettuce  shipping  firm  said  Wednesday  hig; 
lettuce  prices  are  not  a  result  of  scarcity  o 
farm  labor. 

But  he  didn't  attempt  to  explain  why  price- 
are  more  than  double  a  year  ago. 

More  lettuce  is  being  shipped  this  year 
from  the  Salinas-Watsonville  Salad  Bo^: 
than  in  1964,  Bud  Antle.  president  of  Bud 
Antle,  Inc..  said  In  a  telegram  to  Charle- 
Schtmian,  president  of  the  American  Farn 
Bureau  Federation  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Schuman  recently  contended  lettuce  price 
were  high  because  of  scarce  farm  labor. 

NOT    based    on    FACTS 

"Unfair,  Irresponsible,  and  not  based  o;. 
facts,"  retorted  Antle. 

"Through  May  31,  total  shipments  i  : 
lettuce  from  all  areas  are  9,036  carlot  equiv- 
alents, compared  to  7,409  in  the  same  periofi 
of  1964." 

Antle  said  his  figures  are  from  the  Federal 
State  Market  News  Service. 

Iceberg  lettuce  has  been  selling  wholesa'' 
at  $4.45  a  carton  of  24  heads  consigned  to 
the  eastern  market.  This  compares  with  n:. 
average  of  $1.78  in  1964  and  $1.50  in  19G  : 
growers  said. 

EMPLOY    LNGENUITY 

Antle  also  told  Schuman : 

"It  Ib  the  Job  of  agriculture  to  employ  n:'. 
of  Its  great  energy  and  ingenuity  to  the  Jon 
of  improving  the  opportunity  of  migrator  v 
workers  and  filling  Its  jobs  with  Ainerlcai> 

"Agricultural  leaders  should  quit  con.- 
plalnlng  and  start  working  to  push  and  le:.'! 
this  great  effort." 

Antle  has  been  a  leader  In  the  effort  to  fiiiu 
Americans  for  farm  Jobs  and  to  improve  the.r 
working  conditions. 
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U.S.  Depabtmint  of  Labob  Med- June  Back- 

GBOTTNO  InTOBMATION   SlTMMABT   RE  RECENT 

High  Rittail  Market  Prick  or  Lettuce 
The  cost  of  lettuce  rose  substantially  •- 
recent   weeks   but   this   Increase   cannot    i 
attributed  to  a  shortage  of  farm  labor. 


On  June  2.  Lester  V.  "Bud"  Antle.  the 
world's  largest  lettuce  grower  charged  that 
aitempts  to  lay  the  blame  for  higher  prices 
on  a  shortage  of  labor  are  "unfair,  irrespon- 
sible, and  not  based  on  fact." 

On  June  14.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, George  L.  Mehren,  declared  that 
•  early  this  year  when  lettuce  supplies  were 
overly  abundant  for  a  period  of  time,  there 
'.vas  no  problem  in  getting  the  crop  har- 
vested." 

Equally  inaccurate  are  the  allegations  that 
".ettuce  price  Increases  are  the  result  of 
higher  wages  paid  farmworkers.  While  wages 
(lid  increase  when  growers  switched  from 
foreign  workers  to  American  workers,  the 
iiigher  wages  costs  represent  no  more  than 
ne-half  of  1  cent  for  each  head  of  lettuce. 

Tlie  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports  that 
an  average  of  about  18  minutes  of  direct 
:.ibor  time  goes  into  the  planting,  raising, 
tnd  harvesting  of  a  24-head  carton  of  lettuce. 
Last  year  the  average  pay  rate  for  this  was 
SI. 05  in  California  and  $1  an  hour  in  Arizona, 
making  the  total  direct  labor  costs  about  32 
cents  a  carton  or  IVi  cents  a  head.  This 
year  the  hourly  rate  is  up  to  $1.40  in  Cali- 
;arnia  and  $1.25  in  Arizona,  for  a  labor  Cbst  of 
.ibout  42  cents  a  carton  or  1^4  cents  per  head. 

In  the  early  months  of  this  year  the  winter 
lettuce  crop  was  up  substantially  over  la^t 
year — 13,092,000  hundredweight,  compared 
with  12,356,000  hundredweight  last  year.  The 
result  was  depressing  on  lettuce  prices  which 
:iveraged  about  35  percent  below  a  year  ago 
.'it  wholesale,  according  to  the  Department 
r>f  Agriculture.  Because  of  this  Mehren  re- 
U'orted  that  growers  "Joined  In  a  'shipping 
iioliday'  of  the  harvested  lettuce  to  prevent 
u  glut  on  the  market  and  to  bolster  prices." 

The  California  Agricultural  Reporting 
Service  reported  that  In  February  and  mid- 
M.arch  growers  were  harvesting  only  4  days 
.i  week  because  of  the  overproduction. 

The  early  spring  crop,  however,  was  some 
5.350  acres  below  last  year  in  plantings.  This 
(  jtupled  with  adverse  weather  conditions 
.vhich  delayed  harvesting  and  permitted  the 
.\rizona  crop  to  end  before  the  CaUfornia 
rrop  was  in  volume  production,  resulted  in 
..  reduction  of  the  total  available  supply  and 
caused  prices  to  rise. 

Agricultural  Department  spokesman  Meh- 
ren noted  that  the  "poor  quality  of  the  heads 
reaching  the  consumer  was  not  caused  by 
me.xperienced  help  but  by  weather  conditions 
which  lowered  the  quality  of  the  crop,  and 
liis  was  compounded  by  the  efforts  of 
growers  to  speed  harvest  to  take  advantage 
of  the  temporary  bulge  in  price." 

The  late  spring  crop,  about  half  of  which 
comes  from  New  Jersey,  has  now  started  to 
come  In  and  prices  are  again  edging  down- 
w.ird. 

On  May  31  wholesale  prices  for  lettuce  were 
rejiorted  averaging  $8.25  for  a  24-head  carton 
.Mid  by  June  14  the  New  York  wholesale  rate 
for  western  lettuce  was  down  to  $3.50  for  a 
24-head  carton. 

At  mid-May  the  growers'  free  on  board 
price  was  averaging  around  $5.25  for  a  24- 
liead  carton  compared  with  the  June  14  quo- 
••ition  in  Salinas,  Calif.,  of  $1.25  to  $1.50. 


Martin  Distrusts  Ackley's  Views 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF   MISSOT7RX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
n.  I  requested  and  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  Insert  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 


ord an  article  on  the  William  McChesney 
Martin  debate  written  by  J.  A.  Living- 
ston which  appeared  May  21.  1965,  in  the 
Washington  Post.  My  remarlcs  and 
transcripts  of  other  ^articles  which  I  re- 
ceived permission  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord appear  on  pages  13475-134481.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Livingston's  article  was  inad- 
vertenly  omitted.  I  now  include  this 
article  in  the  Record  : 

Martix  Distrusts  Ackley's  Views 
(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

Too  bad  Representative  Wright  Patman, 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  wasn't  at  the  convention 
of  the  Society  of  American  Business  Writers. 
He'd  have  heard  William  McChesney  Martin, 
Jr..  express  misgivings  about  the  new  White 
House  economics. 

It  might  have  shaken  Mr.  Patman  In  his 
resolution  to  legislate  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  into  subservience  to 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Or.  on  the  contrary,  it  might  have  re- 
confirmed Congressman  Patman's  determina- 
tion to  deprive  the  Board  of  independence. 

"I  am  not  sure  that  the  policy  of  perpetual 
growth  will  be  vindicated  by  easy  money  and 
perpetual  deficits,"  Martin  told  the  writers 
at  a  session  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in 
New  York.  "Don't  let's  think  we  can  .^iways 
have  rolling  prosperity." 

Martin  has  not  Joined  in  the  Washington 
worship  of  the  new  economics.  Instead  of 
expressing  confidence  in  proposals  to  reduce 
taxes  to  pump  up  consumer  spending,  he 
wondered;  Are  consumers  getting  overbur- 
dened with  debt,  is  the  quality  of  credit 
deteriorating?  He  didnt  mention  the  Webb 
&  Knapp  bankruptcy,  but  he  might  have. 

Martin  has  been  a  professional  In  the 
money-and-credlt  business  long  enough  to  be 
from  Missouri.  And  he  is.  (He  was  bom  In 
St.  Louis  in  December  1906.)  He  Is  conscious 
that  economic  and  political  events  control 
men  even  when  men  try  to  control  events. 

Consequently  he  has  doubts  about  the 
spreading  faith  In  our  wisdom  to  apply  the 
ideal  mixture  of  monetary,  fiscal,  budgetary, 
and  wage-price  policies  to  tilt  prosperity  ever 
vipward  without  inflation. 

Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman  of  President 
Johnson's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  is 
the  high  priest  of  the  new  economics.  He 
puts  the  case  persuasively  and  Intelligently. 
Just  the  other  day  he  told  a  group  of  savings 
bankers  that  he  believes  we  can  continue  to 
stimulate  the  economy  without  courting  the 
dangers  of  inflation. 

Martin  doesn't  deny  that  changing  the 
policy  mix  might  perpetuate  prosperity.  But 
he  isn't  sure.  He  wants  to  guard  against  too 
easy  assumptions  of  success:  To  be  wary  is 
to  be  forewarned. 

Martin  puzzles  whether  events — the  war 
in  Vietnam,  the  revolution  in  Santo  Etomingo 
and  troubles  In  the  Congo — may  not  upset 
optimistic  hopes  about  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  deficit  Isn't  licked  until  it's  a 
surplus  is  Martin's  point. 

If  Representative  Patman  had  his  way. 
Chairman  Martin's  doubts  would  be  unut- 
tered.  His  skepticism  would  be  submerged 
in  the  Executive  Office.  Martin  wotild  be  pari; 
of  the  administration.  He'd  be  silenced  and 
not  the  spokesman  of  an  Independent 
agency. 

"It  is  no  secret."  Patman  lias  said,  "that 
I  have  long  been  concerned  about  the  aloof- 
ness of  the  Federal  Reserve  from  both  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress.  Al- 
though the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  a  crea- 
ture of  Congress.  It  is  not  subject  to  any  of 
the  usual  Government  budgetary,  auditing, 
and  appropriations  procedures. 

"Also,  the  Federal  Reserve  is  not  required 
to  obtain  congressional  approval  for  its 
policies,  even  though  Its  actions  have  im- 
portant repercussions  for  every  sector  of  our 
economy.    This  sort  of  xinbridled  freedom. 


whether  it  is  used  for  good  or  evil.  Just  isn't 
compatible  with  representative  democratic 
government. 

"The  will  of  the  people  ought  to  be  re- 
flected In  monetary  policy  as  well  as  fiscal 
policy,  foreign  affairs,  and  all  other  matters 
affecting  the  public  welfare." 

To  carry  out  this  purpose.  PAT^AN•  would 
have  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  chalrmaned 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Martin  Is  not  aloof,  indifferent.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Resene  Board  want  prosperity  to 
continue.  No  conflict  on  this — none  what- 
soever. But  a  policy  of  ever-rising  pros- 
perity and  growth  can  conflict  at  critical 
moments  with  another  important  economic 
objective — protection  of  the  dollar,  stanch- 
ing the  outflow  of  gold. 

How  to  deal  with  these  objectives — some- 
times mutually  supporting,  sometimes  com- 
peting— brings  on  differences  In  method  and 
emphasis,  not  only  between  Martin  and  the 
President's  advisers  but  within  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  itself. 

Were  the  Board  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  were  it  to 
lose  its  independence,  it  would  lose  also  its 
power  to  dissent,  its  right  to  step  out  of  the 
chorus. 

For  that  we'd  all  be  losers — not  only  Chair- 
man Martin,  not  only  President  Johnson 
and  Grrdner  Ackley,  but  also  you  and  I. 


The  Capitol  and  the  Clergy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1965 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  commend  to  the 
House  an  outstanding  television  and 
radio  series  in  California  entitled  "The 
Capitol  and  the  Clergj-."  This  14-week 
series  of  half -hour  television  programs, 
featuring  candid  discussions  of  major  is- 
sues by  leading  California  clergymen  and 
leaders  from  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  branches  of  the  California 
State  government,  has  been  carried  out 
by  the  Northern  California  Council  of 
Churches,  the  Southern  California  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  and  the  Sacramento- 
Stockton  Area  Councils  of  Churches. 

Television  station  KCRA-TV  in  Sacra- 
mento has  provided  the  studio  and  pro- 
duction facilities  without  cost  to  the 
church  groups.  Six  television  stations 
have  broadcast  the  entire  series  without 
cost  as  part  of  their  public  service  pro- 
graming: KNBC-TV  Los  Angeles, 
KRON-TV  San  Francisco.  KCRA-TV 
Sacramento.  KOGO-TV  San  Diego, 
KFRE-TV  Fresno,  and  KERO-TV  Ba- 
kersfield.  In  addition,  six  radio  stations 
carried  the  audio  portion  of  the  pro- 
grams :  KPPC  Pasadena.  KRON-FM  San 
Francisco,  KXKX-FM  San  Francisco, 
KCRA  Sacramento.  KUOP-FM  Stock- 
ton, and  KBLA  Los  Angeles. 

The  councils  of  churches  and  the 
broadcasters  deserve  the  commendation 
of  all  the  citizens  of  California  for  bring- 
ing to  their  listening  audiences  these  dis- 
cussions on  scone  of  the  significant  issues 
of  our  day — capital  punishment,  cam- 
paign ethics,  divorce  law  reforms,  reli- 
gion, and  the  public  schools,  among 
others. 
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We  look  forward  to  the  continued  con- 
cern of  the  chxirches  and  the  broadcast- 
ing industry  with  other  questions  rele- 
vant to  our  times,  presented  through  the 
mass  media  of  television  and  radio  in  the 
months  ahead. 


Bernard  M.  Barach 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21, 1965 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  were  saddened  and 
grieved  this  morning  to  learn  of  the  pass- 
ing of  their  elder  statesman,  Bernard  M. 
Baruch.  Mr.  Baruch  was  a  much  be- 
loved, revered,  and  honored  native  of  our 
State.  He  was  born  at  Camden,  S.C, 
In  1871  during  the  Reconstruction  era, 
the  son  of  a  Confederate  doctor  who  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  his  neighbors  and 
friends  In  the  'lost  cause."  Mr.  Baruch, 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  maintained  a  resi- 
dence In  South  Carolina  and  commuted 
back  and  forth  from  his  adopted  city  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Baruch's  life  was  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  success  in  the  American  txadition. 
Bom  in  abject  poverty,  in  the  wake  of 
Sherman's  march.  Baruch  became  a  mil- 
lionaire in  the  great  city  of  New  York 
before  the  age  of  30.  He  became  the 
companion  and  adviser  to  Presidents, 
barons  of  industry,  and  notables 
throughout  the  world. 

His  was  a  great  philosophy:  he  be- 
lieved in  the  individual.  He  never 
lost  his  love  and  respect  for  his  fellow 
men  regardless  of  their  station  in  life. 
He  spent  many  hours  of  his  life  on  park 
benches  in  New  York  and  in  Washington 
talking  to  the  local  citizens  and  the  way- 
farer. His  Negro  neighbors  in  South 
Carolina  were  among  his  best  friends 
and  greatest  admirers.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  integrity  and  character,  who 
devoted  much  of  his  time  and  energy  to 
philanthropy  and  helping  others. 

Throughout  his  long  life,  he  was 
keenly  interested  in  government — local, 
State,  and  National.  Not  only  was  Mr. 
Baruch  adviser  to  eight  Presidents,  but 
he  was  the  adviser  and  confidant  of  vir- 
tually all  political  leaders  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Barucli  was  a  warm  personal 
friend,  admirer,  and  adviser  to  our  own 
great  beloved  elder  statesman,  the  Hon- 
orable James  F.  Byrnes.  Not  long  after 
the  turn  of  the  century,  they  formed  a 
long  and  lasting  friendship  which  con- 
tinued to  the  end,  late  yesterday  In  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Baruch  typified  and  epitomized 
the  southern  gentleman  In  his  grandest 
tradition.  In  physical  appearance  and 
in  conduct,  he  was  a  gentleman  always. 
In  elementary  school  in  New  York,  he 
received  a  book  from  his  teacher  for 
"gentlemanly  conduct."  He  received 
medals,  decorations,  and  awards  from 


kings,  queens,  and  presidents,  but  to  his 
death  he  prized  more  than  any  this 
award  from  his  schoolteacher  at  the  age 

of  9. 

Mr.  Baruch,  had  a  fierce  pride  in  his 
native  State,  and  his  interest  in  South 
Carolina  never  waned.  He  knew  first- 
hand of  South  Carolina's  courtesy,  hos- 
pitality, and  good  manners.  He  was 
proud  of  the  gallantly  and  tolerance  of 
the  genuine  South  Carolinian.  Mr. 
Baruch  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  in 
South  Carolina,  a  man  of  his  faith  is 
speaker  of  the  house  and  has  served 
longer  as  speaker  than  any  man  in  his- 
tory. He  was  proud  that  culture  and 
tolerance  In  South  Carolina  pennitted 
him  to  belong  to  any  civic  club  or  orga- 
nization he  so  desired  while  being  denied 
this  privilege  In  some  areas  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Bai-uch's  success,  his  sterling 
character,  and  his  devotion  and  dedica- 
tion to  his  counti-y  will  always  be  an  In- 
spu-atlon  to  me  and  to  generations  to 
come.  It  can  be  truly  said  that  Mr. 
Baruch,  having  departed,  leaves  behind 
"footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 


Mayor  Lecher's   Memorial   Day   Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  21,  1965 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Me- 
morial Day  of  this  year  the  Honorable 
Ralph  S.  Locher,  mayor  of  Cleveland, 
delivered  a  meaningful  address  over  the 
Slovak  radio  hour  In  Cleveland. 

Mayor  Locher  examined  the  meaning 
of  our  freedom  in  a  world  where  it  Is 
challenged,  and  the  citizen  obligation  to 
our  country.  He  reminded  his  listeners 
of  the  historic  struggles  of  the  Slovak 
people  to  win  their  national  freedom  and 
how  this  traditional  love  of  freedom 
among  Americans  of  Slovak  origin  had 
produced  so  many  fine  citizens  of  Cleve- 
land. 

By  leave  previously  granted,  I  insert 
In  the  Congressional  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  Mayor  Locher: 
An  Address  by  the  Honorable  Ralph  S. 
LocHEB,  Mayor  op  Cleviland 

On  this  Memorial  Day  1965,  ve  again  call 
to  mind  and  heart  that  our  freeflom  and  lib- 
erty required  struggles  and  hardships  that 
ended  In  victory  only  after  much  sacrifice. 
The  preservation  of  our  country's  freedom 
over  the  past  188  years  has  been  marked  by 
much  blood,  sweat,  and  tears.  V/e  are  all 
dedicated  to  the  sacred  principle  of  our  coun- 
try's national  honor  and  security  because  we 
know  the  precious  heritage  which  has  been 
won,  and  is  today  being  preserTed,  by  those 
who  fight  our  country's  battles  all  over  the 
world — including,  Vietnam  and  S.into  Do- 
mingo. 

We,  all  of  us,  who  benefit  so  much  from  the 
blessings  of  hard-won  liberty  and  freedom 
must  not  and  cannot  let  It  be  lost.  Let  us 
not  take  our  precious  freedoma  for  granted. 
Let  \XB  be  ever  aware  that  there  are  those 
whose  ambition  Is  to  take  away  our  free- 
doms and  liberty.    So  there  is  a  solemn  pur- 


pose for  this  day.  It  is  to  remind  ourselves 
of  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  those  who  died 
for  our  country,  and  to  recognize  that  we  the 
living  must  not  forsake  or  forget  that  we  owe 
a  duty  to  our  country,  a  personal  obligation 
of  self-dedication  to  the  preservation  of  our 
Nation,  and  the  responsibility  to  rise  to  Uie 
defense  of  our  beloved  country  just  as  our 
heroic  dead  did.  This  is  the  noble  burden 
of  patriotism;  this  is  our  highest  duty  as 
free  men. 

I  know  that  the  Americans  of  Slovak  an- 
cestry have  a  real  appreciation  of  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty.  They  are  aware  of  their 
ancestral  struggle  for  freedom,  and  the  fierce 
devotion  to  liberty  and  independence  in 
Slovakia.  They  have  yearned  for  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  which  we  too  often  take  for 
granted.  Slovakia  has  been  struggling  for 
the  right  to  exist  as  a  free  nation  since  the 
fifth  century  of  tlie  Christian  era,  but  ex- 
cept for  brief  periods  of  freedom  during  the 
rule  of  the  Moravian  kingdom  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  the  more  recent  short  period 
of  the  Slovak  Republic,  the  Slovaks  have 
been  beset  by  foreign  Invaders  and  rulers 
down  through  the  centuries.  This  yearning 
for  freedom  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Ameri- 
cans of  Slovak  ancestry  have  made  such  fine 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  Slovak 
people  live  by  their  timeless  motto:  "Za  Boha 
a  Na'rod"  (for  God  and  country). 

On  the  occasion  of  this  day  of  homage  and 
respect  to  those  who  died  to  keep  America 
free,  let  us  firmly  resolve  to  keep  America 
free,  as  a  lasting  memorial  to  the  supreme 
sacrifice  made  by  our  heroic  dead. 
May  God  bless  America. 


America  Loved 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  MURPHY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  21.  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Miss  Barbara  Moran,  of  Chicago,  111., 
secretary  to  the  Honorable  Edward  A. 
Kelly,  former  Congressman  of  the  Tliird 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  com- 
posed a  very  deserving  and  appropriate 
poem  entitled  "America  Loved"  which 
pays  tribute  to  our  great  Nation. 

I  commend  this  poem  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  and  under  unanimous 
consent.  I  include  this  poem  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  so  America  can 

read  it: 

America  Loved 

America !    From  coast  to  coast 

■What  Is  there  here  I  love  the  most? 

The  frenzied  cities'  b\istling  crowd? 

The  noisy  tempo  beating  loud? 

The  qvilet  little  town  and  glen 

That  takes  you  back  to  childhood  when 

You  strolled  along  the  country  road 

And  watched  the  farmer's  haying  load. 

A  running  brook  to  cool  your  toes 

And  now  in  tangled  mass  a  rose ! 

Then  climbing  to  the  crest  of  hill 

The  view  so  vast  you  stand  quite  still! 

The  stretch  of  blue  far  out  to  seal 

A  tiny  Island  that  could  be 

Another  land !    Another  dream ! 

America!   You  always  seem 

To  have  more  beauty  'round  each  turn, 

■We  really  love  you  and  we  yearn 

For  mountain  tops  with  creet  of  snow 

And  wooded  stxeam  in  moonUt  glowl 

But  sight  serene,  all  beauty  holds 

The  stars  and  stripes  In  waving  folds! 
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HemisFair  1968 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  21,  1965 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today  a  bill  to  provide  for 
U.S.  participation  in  the  HemisFair  1968 
.'xposition  to  be  held  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  in  1968.  An  Identical  measure  has 
also  been  introduced  today  in  the  Senate 
l)y  both  Senators  from  Texas. 

The  main  puiT>oses  of  the  bill  Intro- 
e'.uced  today  is  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
;  uy  of  Commerce  to  conduct  a  study  to 
determine  the  manner  and  extent  of 
Federal  participation  as  an  exhibtor  in 
HemisFair  1968.  The  President  is  also 
directed  to  report  to  Congress  during  the 
first  regular  session  of  Congress  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill  with  respect  to  the  findings 
derived  fi'om  the  study,  together  ■with 
.such  recommendations  as  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  President  deem 
nppropriate,  and  the  amount  of  appro- 
priations necessary  to  accomplish  U.S. 
representation  at  the  exposition. 

I  conceived  the  idea  for  HemisFair  1968 
tj  commemorate  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Soutli  America  and 
•  a  fair  for  the  Americas,"  to  honor  and 
display  the  diversified  cultures  of  Pan 
America,  including  the  history,  art,  In- 
c:asti-y,  commerce,  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  each  of  the  nations  of  the  'West- 
i  rn  Hemisphere,  their  interrelationships 
.lid  common  ties,  and  the  contributions 
M  their  development  from  Europe,  Asia, 
.  .~.d  Africa.  The  confluence  of  civiliza- 
i.jns  that  occurred  in  the  Americas  is 
oic  of  the  most  exciting  stories  in  the 
i  -stoiy  of  mankind  and  the  development 
of  civilization.  In  the  course  of  that  de- 
'vi  lopment  there  were  vast  migrations  of 
:> -oples  from  several  continents  to  both 
North  and  South  America:  civilizations 
.-  ch  as  the  Mayan.  Incas.  and  Azteco  rose 
.  '  d  fell;   and  great  nations  were  boni. 

:us  is  part  of  the  stoiy  that  HemisFair 
:  C.S  has  to  tell. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  has  already 
d  of  HemisFair  1968: 

I'iie  New  World   n. it  ions   are   brothers   in 

':     •ory.   friends  in  commerce,  and  partners 

^.spiration.      S.in    Antonio's    Fair    of    the 

A:::(»ricas.  Hemi.sFair  1968.  will  celebrate  this 

•  I'-prship.     Dedicated  to  the  advancement 
-pecial.  economic,  and  cultural  well  being 

ill  peoples  of  the  Americas,  it  will  be  a 
ng  example  of  our  Nation's  policy  of  Inter- 
'.  c-rican  cooperation.  I  wish  you  every  suc- 
-  in  your  plans  for  this  truly  American 
:•.  v.-liich  will  not  only  be  a  symbol  but  a 
;inct  of  tmity. 

From  the  beginning,  HemisFair  1968 

been  a  communitywide  effort  in  San 

'    :onio.    stronply   and    enthusiastically 

•ported  by  the  businessmen  and  the 

(  ral  public.    Recently,  the  Texas  Lep- 

tv.re  appropriated  the  sum  of  $4.5 

' :  lion  to  HemisFair  for  the  construc- 

n  of  a  pei-mancnt  building.     In  1963 

•I  Antonians  pledged  more  than  $7.5 

:    :;:on  to  provide  a  firm  financial  base 

•  preopening  expenses,  and  in  1964  the 


people  of  San  Antonio  overwhelmingly 
approved  a  $30  million  bond  Issue  to  pre- 
pare the  city  for  HemisFair  1968.  So  the 
fair  Is  widely  supported  by  the  host  com- 
munity, San  Antonio,  as  well  as  the  State 
of  Texas. 

San  Antonio,  the  "Alamo  City,"  which 
will  celebrate  the  250th  anniversary  of 
Its  foimdlng  In  1968,  the  historical  and 
traditional  "Gateway  to  Latin  America," 
Is  the  logical  location  for  an  exposition 
of  the  scope  and  content  of  HemisFair 
1968. 

No  nation  has  a  greater  liiterest  in  the 
fmtherance  of  the  goals  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can unity  and  progress  than  the  United 
States.  Federal  participation  In  Hemis- 
Fair 1968  in  addition  to  being  another 
contribution  toward  those  goals  will  help 
create  a  permanent  meeting  place  for 
the  nations  and  people  of  this  hemi- 
sphere and  will  provide  a  showcase  of 
hemispheric  solidarity. 


A  Warning  To  Cool  the  Boom,  Not  Kill  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  his 
speecli  on  June  1  on  the  economic  dan- 
gers that  may  lie  ahead.  Federal  Reser\'e 
Board  Chainnan  William  McC.  Martin. 
Jr.,  has  been  attaciied  almost  daily  for 
daring  to  raise  waiTiings  about  the  cur- 
rent condition  of  the  economy.  The  at- 
titude of  some  of  Mr.  Martin's  critics 
calls  to  mind  similar  outbursts  against 
those  wlio  questioned  the  stability  of  the 
boom  in  the  lite  1920's.  In  times  of 
prosperity,  those  who  object  to  a  mood  of 
complacency  are  likely  to  be  character- 
ized as  dangerously  rocking  the  boat. 
But  is  it  not  better  to  test  the  boat  for 
leaks  before  it  begins  sinkinor  rather  than 
after? 

It  is  clear  from  a  careful  reading  of 
Chairman  Martins  speech  that  his  pur- 
pose was  not  to  predict  a  depression  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  1930s  but  to  re- 
mind as  that  the  present  prosperity  need 
not  last  forever,  and  t-o  alert  us  to  cer- 
tain areas  of  weakness  tiiat  could  turn  a 
slight  setback  into  a  deep  recession.  The 
editorial  in  the  June  18,  1965,  issue  of 
Life  masazine  emphasizes  that  the  major 
contribution  of  Mr.  Martin's  speech  was 
to  remind  us  all.  and  particularly  those 
administration  economists  apparently 
living  in  a  state  of  economic  euphoria, 
that  the  business  cycle  has  not  been  per- 
manently repealed  and  that  caution 
sliould  still  be  the  byword  in  economic 
policy  affairs. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  certain 
structural  flaws  in  the  economy  make 
the  current  prosperity  vulnei-able. 
Among  these  Is  the  qualitative  rise  and 
quaUtative  deterioration  of  private 
credit,  which  could  aggravate  a  setback 
by  curtailing  consimiption  when  it  Is 
most  needed  to  prevent  a  recession. 
Further,  the  Federal  Government  may 


prove  less  effective  In  stemming  a  mount- 
ing recession  because  its  most  effective 
weapons  have  been  blunted  by  recurrent 
deficits  and  taxcuts  during  the  boom  pe- 
riod. And,  finally,  the  admihistratlon's 
continued  failure  to  solve  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem  saps  the  effective- 
ness of  monetary  poUcy  If  a  recession 
comes  at  a  time  when  higher  interest 
rates  are  required. 

Instead  of  castigating  Chairman  Mar- 
tin for  pointing  out  areas  of  possible  dif- 
ficulty In  the  Nation's  economy,  he 
should  be  commended  for  trying  to  cool 
the  prevalent  boom  psychology  that  en- 
genders laxity  and  complacency.  At 
least  In  part.  Chairman  Martin's  "cool- 
ing" approach  Is  a  requirement  of  his  po- 
sition as  a  guardian  of  our  economic  well- 
being.  The  Life  editorial  emphasizes  the 
crucial  value  of  Mr.  Martin's  speech  and 
I,  under  luianimous  consent,  include  the 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
A  Warning  To  Cool  the  Boom,  Not  Kill  It 

By  his  now  famous  speech  on  dangers  In 
the  present  boom.  Federal  Reser\'e  CThairmau 
William  McC.  Martin.  Jr..  sparked  a  real  ar- 
gument over  our  economic  outlook  that  has 
at  least  broken  through  the  oflQcial  optimism 
decreed  by  the  White  House.  His  speech  also 
set  off  a  drop  In  prices  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  that  erased  nearly  $20  billion  of 
paper  values  In  the  ensuing  week.  The  stock 
sliakeout  was  an  overdue  corrective  and  the 
market  will  emerge  the  healthier  for  it.  The 
more  -mportant  question  is  which  way  the 
c.-C'iioniv  is  heading. 

Martin  made  the  effect  of  his  speech  more 
lurid  than  necessary  by  raising  the  spectier 
of  another  1929  crrish."  He  listed  12  dis- 
quieting similaritic-s  between  our  present 
rccc-.-Jbreaking  proseperity  and  that  of  the 
192Cs  which  led  to  the  great  depression. 
He  also  mentioned  12  important  differences 
between  the  situation  then  and  now.  but  he 
gave  these  less  stress  than  they  deserved. 
He  did  not.  in  fact,  predict  a  depression  nor 
does  he  expect  an  early  end  to  this  boom. 
He  was  not  even  signaling  (as  some  Wall 
Street  traders  feared)  a  rise  in  interest  rates, 
which  would  moderate  the  boom  and  dampen 
profit,  prosjjects.  He  w;\s  instead  attacknig 
the  euphoria  of  many  business  leaders  and 
the  new  era.  permanent  prosperity  talk  of 
adn^inistr.ation  economists. 

The  President's  own  Council  of  Economic 
.Advisers,  on  the  50th  mensiveraary  of  our 
present  boom  last  month,  announced  "the 
be^jinning  of  a  new  cr.i  in  the  economic  an- 
nals of  the  United  States."  To  anyone  with 
as  long  a  memory  as  Bill  Martin,  wlio  cast  his 
lirst  vote  against  Hoo\-tr.  this  inevit.ably  re- 
called the  similar  new  era  talk  th.it  fiirr.od 
and  bit  the  Hoover  .idministration  in  1929-3J. 
But  it  was  the  talk,  rather  th.an  the  state  of 
the  economy,  that  alarmed  him.  And  since 
the  Federal  Reserve  Is  fortunately  independ- 
ent of  the  administration.  Martin  was  in  an 
ideal  position  to  offset  the  talk  with  his  ow?i 
meditations  on  the  long-term  problems  of 
the  dollar,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 

His  analogy  with  the  1920's  W!\s  not  very 
nieaningftU.  since  so  nmch  h.as  changed  in 
the  U.S.  economy  since  then.  For  one  ex- 
ample (as  Martin  mentioned*,  there  is  mi;c)i 
less  disparity  in  Income  distributi'^r.  as.d 
therefore  less  danger  of  underconsumption. 
For  another,  the  banking  syst^em  is  far  better 
regulated  and  insured.  For  another  iwb'ch 
Martin  did  not  mentiont.  tb.e  econ. ^niy  lias 
many  built-in  st^ibilizers,  such  as  social 
security  and  tinempioyment  in.'urai;re, 
which  it  lacked  in  the  1920s.  Martir's 
meditations  merely  proved  what  was  kiK^wn  .^ 
before,  that  he  is  a  conscientious  guardLm 
of  the  dollar  who  worries  more  abo\u  :!S 
purchasing  power  at  home  and  .iljro.td  than 
The  White  House  economist.s  do 
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One  of  the  latter  recalled  an  old  8a3rlng 
that  "Central  bankers  can't  stand  pros- 
perity." It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  they 
hate  inflation  and  runaway  booms.  They 
rerui  the  same  Indices  as  the  business  or 
political  forecasters  but  from  a  different  per- 
sptfctive.  They  give  less  weight  to  the  big- 
picture  or  "macroeconomic"  statistics  like 
the  gross  national  product  and  Its  growth 
rate  than  they  do  to  certain  qualitative 
factors  like  confidence.  Incentives,  and  the 
soundness  of  loans. 

Even  the  macroeconomlsts,  Including 
Chairman  Ackley  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  predict  that  the  current  rate  of 
expansion  will  slow  down  over  the  coming 
months,  though  Ackley  sticks  by  his  esti- 
mate of  a  $660  billion  gross  national  product 
for  the  year.  He  expects  a  weaker  market 
for  automobiles,  less  Inventory  accumulation 
ar.d  a  lower  rate  of  Federal  spending.  There 
Is  also  some  trouble  in  the  housing  market, 
especially  in  the  West:  and  it  may  t>e  harder 
for  maniifacturers  to  Increase  productivity 
further  at  this  stage  of  the  boom,  especially 
with  the  wage  settlements  In  autos,  alumi- 
num and  (perhaps)  steel  raising  costs  in 
defiance  of  the  President's  guldeposts.  Some 
prices  have  already  risen;  but  Ackley  feels 
that  the  coming  slowdown  in  the  rate  of 
growth  "removes  any  serious  prospect  of 
overheating  our  economy  In  the  next  year." 
As  for  the  longer  view,  he  still  sees  no  reason 
why    prosperity    oant    last    indefinitely. 

It  is  precisely  this  longer  view  that  con- 
cerns Martin  and  like-minded  worriers.  If 
the  bown  shoxild  run  out  of  steam  next 
year,  or  Is  already  doing  so,  our  economy 
may  prove  vulnerable  to  trouble  from  cer- 
tain structural  flaws  that  the  t>oom  Itself 
has  accentuated.  Private  debt,  for  example, 
haa  risen  since  1949  from  $212  billion  to  $811 
billion  and  from  82  to  130  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product;  and  bank  and  con- 
sumer credit  has  recently  been  expanding 
much  more  rapidly  than  production.  This 
Inevitably  means  some  deterioration  In  the 
quality  of  the  loans  being  made.  Mortgage 
foreclosures  are  rising.  And  a  Hartford  in- 
surance oflBcer  was  heard  to  say  (by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal) :  "We're  making  loans  to 
companies  we  would  have  turned  down  flat 
a  couple  of  years  ago."  All  this  borrowing 
helpe  prolong  the  boom,  but  the  size  and 
somewhat  dubious  quality  of  the  debt  load 
will  also  make  the  economy  less  resilient  if 
it  gets  In  trouble. 

The  Federal  Government  may  also  prove 
less  resilient  If  it  has  to  Intervene  In  a 
recession.  It  has  run  deficits  throughout 
the  boom  (for  11  of  the  last  15  years^  In 
fact)  and  also,  with  Martin's  collaboration, 
has  in  recent  years  kept  the  money  supply 
generally  easy.  Its  tax  cuts  and  concessions 
to  business  (e.g.,  the  corporate  depreciation 
allowance)  have  been  wonderfully  stimula- 
tive to  proeperlty,  but  when  stronger  doses  of 
the  same  remedy  are  needed,  they  may  turn 
out  to  be  less  j>otent. 

As  for  the  money  supply,  it  will  be  hard 
to  make  that  any  easier  for  antirecession 
pinrposes  If  the  need  should  come  at  a  time 
when  our  balanoe-of-payments  problem  calls 
for  higher  interest  rates.  Some  of  the  meas- 
ures taken  under  the  President's  balance-of- 
payments  program,  such  as  the  voluntary 
restraints  on  private  lending  abroad,  "are 
of  a  tempKirary  character."  said  Martin,  and 
"the  initial  success  of  these  efforts  (must 
not  I  blind  us  against  the  need  of  permanent 
cure."  Martin  believes  that  the  require- 
ments of  a  sound  International  dollar  are 
compatible  with  those  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy. The  two  requirements  could,  how- 
ever, put  him  and  all  of  us  In  a  real  di- 
lemma in  case  of  a  recession.  It  is  a  dilemma 
which  our  boom-time  easy-money  policies 
may  well  have  been  making  worse. 

The  U.S.  economy  remains  the  strongest 
In  the  world,  and  its  recent  performance  has 
been  spectacular.    There  is  no  reason  to  be- 


lieve It  cannot  meet  all  the  denmnds  on  it, 
both  for  profits  and  welfare,  for  change  and 
stability,  foe  American  consumers  and  for 
world  trade  and  development.  Iliere  is  also 
little  doubt  that  the  business  cycle,  though 
not  obsolete,  has  been  brought  under  much 
better  control  and  no  longer  threatens  vis 
with  the  wild  swings  of  its  past.  Yet  any 
boom  produces  laxities  in  management,  both 
public  and  private;  and  these  reduce  the 
efficiency  of  the  economy  as  a  whole  and 
must  therefore  be  paid  for  one  way  or  an- 
other. The  boom  psychology  that  encourages 
such  laxity  was  Martin's  target,  and  we  can 
thank  him  for  taking  a  shot  at  it. 


The  Rise  of  Lad  Andolsek  From  Humble 
Surroundings  to  the  Vice  Chairmanship 
of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Coaimission  Is 
a  Typical  Example  of  How  Courage, 
Hard  Work  and  Ability  in  This  Land  of 
Opportunity  Can  Give  Anyone  a  Chance 
for  Greatness  and  Phenomenal  Success 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OP   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  June  21.  1965 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Lud  J.  Andolsek  has  demonstrated  how  a 
p>erson  from  one  of  the  most  humble 
beginnings  can  achieve  the  top  pinnacle 
of  success  in  this  great  Nation  of  ours, 
and  I  was  most  pleased  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Postal  Record : 

L.  J.  Andolsek,  Vice  Chairmak.  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission 

When  you  first  meet  L  J.  Andolsek,  the 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, you  are  aware  that  behind  his  flashing 
blue  eyes  lie  a  vibrant  idealism  a»id  a  genuine 
love  for  the  entire  human  race.  After  a  few 
minutes'  conversation,  you  realiEe  that  these 
attributes  are  backed  up  by  a  deep  and  In- 
cisive mind  and  an  impenetrable  Integrity. 
When  you  realize  how  rare  this  combination 
is  on  the  Washington  scene  you  thank  Al- 
mighty God  that  Lud  Andolsek  is  one  of 
those  three  powerful  gentlemen  who  hold  a 
great  part  of  the  destiny  of  the  postal  and 
Federal  workers  of  the  United  States  in  their 
hands. 

Andolsek.  a  longtime  friend  of  NALC 
President  Jerome  J.  Keating,  proudly  calls 
himself  a  "bohunk"  because  he.  and  others 
of  the  same  national  background  who  were 
out  of  the  same  mold,  have  been  able  to 
erase  from  that  once-derisive  word  all  the 
social  stigma  It  once  implied. 

In  a  speech  delivered  to  postiil  employees 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Andolsek  brought  lumps 
of  emotion  into  the  throats  of  his  audience 
when,  quite  simply,  in  his  sligbtly  accented 
voice  he  told  his  own  life's  story. 

"Just  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  my 
parents  decided  to  come  to  America,  the  land 
of  opportunity,  from  their  native  Austria- 
Hungary.  They  were  fed  up  with  the  caste 
system  that  kept  the  'little  man  In  his 
proper  place.'  They  were  tired  of  poverty- 
level  earnings  with  no  hope  for  improve- 
ment, and  they  had  had  enough  of  the  per- 
secution that  prevailed.  They  had  heard 
about  the  'pot  of  gold'  that  wfts  Just  wait- 
ing to  be  picked  up  by  anybcdy  who  mi- 
grated to  America,  so  they  decided  to  come. 


"My  father  was  so  poor  that  he  had  to 
come  alone  and  earn  the  money  to  send 
back  for  my  mother's  passage.  Two  of  my 
older  brothers  remained  behind  after  my 
mother  came.  One  came  to  America  at  age 
15  and  the  other  never  got  here. 

"But  my  parents  came  to  this  land  of 
opportunity,  and  they  settled  not  very  far 
from  here  In  the  mining  country  of  Minne- 
sota. Suddenly  they  discovered  that,  in  this 
land  of  opportunity,  opportunity  had  to  be 
earned. 

"My  father  worked  14  hours  a  day  for 
$1.25.  He  traded  at  the  company  store.  He 
practically  bowed  In  obeisance  to  minor  offi- 
cials of  the  town,  and  he  got  the  message 
early  that  'Immigrants  should  remain  in 
their  places."  There  were  days  and  months 
and  years  when  my  father  felt  that  he  was 
still  wearing  the  Immigrant's  tag  he  had 
worn  on  his  Jacket  during  the  trip  to  Amer- 
ica. Times  were  so  tough,  my  mother  took 
in  boarders  to  make  ends  meet.  At  one  time 
she  had  22. 

"Both  of  my  parents  continued  to  work. 
And  hope.  They  exercised  some  privileges 
of  a  democracy  that  they  hadn't  been  able 
to  exercise  in  the  old  country.  My  father 
joined  the  union  at  a  time  when  it  was  not 
exactly  the  most  popular  move  to  make,  and 
he  helped  to  raise  living  sUndards  for  him- 
self and  those  like  him. 

My  parents  exercised  their  right  to  vote 
One  matter  they  supported  regularly  was 
bond  Issues  for  new  and  Improved  schools. 
They  felt  that  through  education  their  chil- 
dren would  be  able  to  enter  doors  that  had 
been  closed  to  them. 

They  took  an  Increasingly  active  part  In 
the  community,  and  somewhere  along  the 
way  they  came  to  realize  that  the  "bohunk 
Immigrant"  stigma  had  disappeared;  they 
were  being  accepted  as  breadwinnlng,  tax- 
paying,  responsible  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity. 

My  parents  never  did  discover  that  pot 
of  gold,  and  they  never  did  achieve  that 
dream  of  aflBuence  they  thought  would  come 
true  when  they  left  the  old  country.  They 
Just  continued  to  work,  and  to  try  to  make 
things  better. 

But  their  children  did. 
I  was  able  to  attend  good  elementary  and 
high  schools.  I  was  able  to  work  my  way 
through  college.  I  am  now  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  a  society  that  my  parents  helped  to 
build. 

Many  of  my  friends,  who  also  wore  the 
badge  of  "bohunk  immigrant"  in  their  youth. 
are  now  legislators,  physicists,  astronomer?, 
lawyers,  and  doctors.  They  are  contrlbutintr 
something  worthwhile  to  the  society  their 
parents  helped  to  build. 

We  of  my  generation  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  equal  rights  and  the  equal  opportuni- 
ties that  our  parents  carved  out  for  us. 

What  a  pity  It  would  be  if  we  failed  t 
continue  In  the  tradition  of  our  ancestor? 
The  tradition  of  giving  more  than  we  ge:. 
the  tradition  of  making  more  out  of  les.=: 
the  tradition  of  uplifting  the  minds  and  th^- 
aspirations  of  young  people  arotmd  us. 

The  rise  of  Lud  Andolsek  has  been  steadil .' 
upward.  He  started  out  his  Government  ca- 
reer as  Chief  of  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration in  Minnesota,  in  the  same  ye;' 
(1935)  that  a  yotmg  man  named  Lyndr 
Baines  Johnson  was  appointed  to  the  san.'" 
position  In  Texas.  He  served  with  great  di- 
tlnction  as  a  captain  In  the  Army  In  Work: 
War  I,  and  returned  to  become  Asslstai 
Chief  of  Personnel  In  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration In  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Prom  1951  t^' 
1962  he  was  administrative  assistant  to  th- 
beloved  Minnesota  Congressman,  John  Blat- 
NiK.  In  1963  he  became  the  chief  clerk  t  f 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works.  1:^ 
Washington,  and  shortly  afterwards  was 
named  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Andolsek  Is  married,  and  has  a  delightfu' 
daughter,  Kathy.    He  Is  a  man  to  watch  f(.r 
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the  future.  There  Is  no  ceiling  on  the  career 
potentials  of  such  a  man.  Here  Is  no  ceiling. 
either,  on  his  potential  value  to  the  people 
of  the  country  that  his  parents  adopted. 


Uncle  Sam  and  World  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLUND 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21, 1965       i 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
ir.  the  Record  the  editorials  whifeh  ap- 
l>eared  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  the 
Piiiladelphla  Inquirer  on  June  1. 

While  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert 
on  foreign  affairs  nor  an  adviser  on  for- 
eign policy  for  our  Nation,  I  must  admit 
that  I  cannot  understand  the  criticism 
being  directed  to  this  Nation's  position 
and  action  in  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

How  many  remember,  I  wonder,  dur- 
ing those  years  preceding  our  entrance 
ir.to  World  War  I  the  terrific  stand  made 
by  France — ^and  in  World  War  H  the 
beating  England  took  in  holding  back  the 
supermen  imtil  we  were  ready  to  enter 
ihe  conflict?  Today,  the  only  other  great 
ixiwer  that  is  in  a  position  to  act  is  Rus- 

Our  President  feels  as  many  of  us  do — 
■  We  do  not  want  to  force  our  way  of 
5-:  nernment  upon  any  other  nation — 
bui — we  do  not  feel  the  smaller  nations 
sl.ould  be  forced  to  accept  foreig:n  ideol- 
Oi-ies  sponsored  by  still  other  govern- 
in  t^nts."  As  the  leader  of  the  free 
voild — we  must  accept  our  responsibility 
and  help  those  who  have  asked  for  our 
a.'^sistance. 

The  editorials  follow: 
[From  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  June   1,    1965] 
ITncle  Sam  amd  World  Order 

ihe  unique  personality  of  Lyndon  B. 
J  '.  iison  Influences  the  timing  and  the  style 
b;.;  the  new,  tough  trend  In  America's  world 
&•  .-.ude  may  be  •viewed  as  historically  In- 
e^::.ible.     It    had   to    come   sometime 

r  )r  the  last  half-century  the  world  has 
b<?.  n  trying  to  get  along  without  any  nation 
cx'.--nng  a  firm  hand  to  keep  order,  mean- 
w;  ;e  tolerating  a  situation  of  constant  tur- 
n.  ;!.  At  an  earlier  period  Rome  handled 
th.s  police  assignment,  enforcing  a  relative 
f  -e  of  peace  for  500  years.  Britain  kept 
at  >ast  a  semblance  of  order  In  the  hun- 
drrri  years  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to 
tiu<  First  World  War.  But  since  1914  there 
lins  been  no  such  strong  Infletmce  for  world 
cTclf-r.  No  nation  has  been  strong  enough  or 
•Ai:;.ng  enough,  to  assert  Itself. 

I;i  the  century  when  Brittania  ruled  the 
^.i-ej,  disorders  even  remotely  affecting 
Br.  .ill  Interests,  such  as  abuse  of  foreign 
r..r;onals,  encroachment  over  fixed  borders 
P!"  .'Atones  through  embassy  windows  were 
ci:s-  luraged  by  visits  of  gunboats  to  the 
h.ir»>,:)r.  The  hint  usually  was  sufficient, 
':"  .out  any  shots  being  fired. 

O  ;r  own  Monroe  Doctrine  served  bold 
r.u-.,e  regarding  Latin  America  but  the 
yn:ed  States.  In  1823,  had  Uttle  mlUtary 
'or-e.  either  by  land  or  by  sea.  It  was 
J^i>:;tly  understood  that  the  British  fleet  stood 
ov  k  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  was  In 
thf  British  Interest  as  much  as  In  ours,  to 
a...  d  a  new  struggle  among  European 
'femes  over  Latin  American  real  estate. 


The  measure  of  world  stability  enforced 
by  the  British  collapsed  when.  In  1914.  Ger- 
many challenged  for  world  leadership.  £ven 
though  Britain  won.  she  lost  control  of  the 
seas.  British  wisely  foresaw  they  no  longer 
could  maintain  an  empire  and  hasten 
organization  of  the  commonwealth,  giving 
independence  to  former  colonies.  ITie  Second 
World  War  speeded  this  process. 

The  French  were  similarly  weakened  but 
not  so  foresighted.  Frightfully  expensive 
disasters  in  Indochina  and  Algeria  were 
among  Ufl'e  results.  The  weakening  of  these 
two  grsai  colonial  powers,  along  with  the 
Dutch/ and  the  Belgians,  precipitated  the 
"end  of  colonialism" — rather  than  any  nec- 
essarily new  and  humanitarian  enlighten- 
ment. Britain  no  longer  cotdd  maintain 
the  old  status.  Europe  could  not  hold  its 
colonies,  and  the  U.S.  served  plain  notice  it 
wouldn't  help. 

Responsibility  for  forceful  opposition  to 
events  threatening  world  chaos  and  war  is 
a  thankless  and  expensive  Job  which  no 
peacefully  inclined  nation  wants.  Even 
while  America  prospwed,  with  minimnni 
military  expense  under  protection  of  the 
British  fleet,  "perfidious  Albion"  was  unpop*- 
ular  in  the  United  States.  A  Chicago  mayor 
even  threatened  to  punch  King  George  on 
the  nose. 

But  events  sometimes  force  this  distinc- 
tion on  an  unwilling  nation,  as  alternative 
to  something  worse.  That  is  the  position 
In  which  the  United  States  finds  itself  today. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  ready  and  willing  to 
take  on  the  Job  If  we  ttmi  it  down.  Such  a 
development  would  mean  the  triumph  of 
world  communism  and  obviously  is  some- 
thing we  can't  accept. 

In  the  int«Tegnum  since  1914  statesmen 
have  worked  to  devise  a  form  of  collective 
security  designed  to  make  unnecessary  the 
enforcement  of  order  by  one  strong  nation. 
Undoubtedly  the  organizations  set  up  for 
this  purpose — the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
United  Nations — have  served  useful  pur- 
poses in  the  settlement  of  relatively  minor 
disputes.  But  essentially  these  have  been 
alUances  among  the  victors  In  war.  They 
have  found  trouble  when  allies  have  fallen 
out. 

The  U.N.  is  powerless  to  intervene  between 
big  nations,  or  even  to  act  effectively  when 
the  big  fellows  disagree  over  disturbances 
In  the  small  ones. 

Given  another  century  of  life  the  U.N.  may 
develop    into    a   substantial    influence    for 
order;    but  meanwhile   too  much  has  been 
expected  of  the  U.N.  and  unless  this  soon  is 
realized  it  wUl  go  the  way  of  the  League. 

To  simplify  greatly  the  BrltlBh  fleet  no 
longer  enforces  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and, 
vmtll  President  Johnson  sent  the  Marines 
into  the  Dominican  Republic,  neither  did 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  Soviet  Union, 
along  with  Communist  China,  which  now 
are  moving  into  Latin  America — rather  than 
France  and  Spain,  as  in  the  last  centtiry. 
The  techniques  are  different  but  the  threat- 
ened results  are  similar.  It  Is  In  behind  rec- 
ognition of  this  that  American  troops  are  in 
S.'uito  Domingo.  Another  Castro-Commu- 
nist takeover  south  of  the  border  is  not  to 
be  permitted. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  is  somewhat 
similar  in  that  it  Involves — as  It  has  been 
permitted  to  shape  up — a  Communist  bid 
for  dominance  In  a  strategic  section  of  the 
world,  threatening  the  whole  structure  of 
free  Institutions  In  the  Pacific  and.  eventual- 
ly, our  own  security. 

President  Johnson  has  chosen  to  take  a 
strong  stand  there.  Despite  all  the  talk 
about  getting  out,  this  hardly  could  have 
been  avoided. 

Those  who  like  to  note  history  repeating 
Itself  may  see  a  close  parallel  between  ancient 
Rome  and  modem  America  in  events  leading 
to  reluctant  acceptance  of  world  leadership. 
Rome  .ilso  was  hostile  even  to  its  citlzena 


who  engaged  in  foreign  commerce.  But  there 
was  Carthage,  challenging  across  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  It  was  either  one  or  the  otho'. 
With  Britain.  It  was  Prance.  We  got  our 
natlon&l  independence  as  a  side  result  of 
that  struggle. 

President  Johnson  naturally  is  being  as- 
sailed by  those  who  cling  to  a  world  con- 
gress to  keep  the  peace  and  protect  American 
interests.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  long- 
held  faiths  will  be  abandoned  overnight. 

The  President  may  bungle,  though  there 
Is  no  sign  that  he  has;  but  this  is  an  assign- 
ment that,  in  the  light  of  history,  had  to  be 
accepted  eventually.  It  may  be  obser\-ed  that 
the  United  States  held  back  a  long  while. 

[From    the   Philadelphia   Inquirer,   June    1, 

1965] 

U.S.  Policy  on  Intervention 

Critics  of  U.S.  Intervention  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic  who  have  been  charging  that 
the  Johnson  Administration's  policy  means 
a  U.S.-lmposed  regime  in  Santo  Dc«ningo  and 
an  entanglement  from  now  on  in  Latin 
American  revolutions  received  some  clear 
answers  on  Sunday  from  Secretary  of  State 
RvLsk. 

Speaking  on  NBC's  "Meet  the  Press"  tele- 
vision program,  the  Secretary  gave  U.S.  sup- 
port to  a  plebiscite  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public on  a  new  constitution  and  said  the 
Dominicans  should  elect  their  own  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  up  to  the  United  States,  he 
pointed  out,  to  impose  a  solution. 

He  also  ruled  out  the  idea  of  U.S.  inter- 
vention in  all  revolutionary  situations  in 
Latin  America.  He  said  that  there  were 
unique  aspects  in  the  Dominican  crisis  and 
cautioned  against  generalizing  on  the  basis 
of  it. 

To  assume  from  our  actions  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo that  we  will  step  In.  and  Impose  our 
will,  wherever  there  is  a  governmental  over- 
turn In  Latin  America,  is,  of  course,  far- 
fetched. So  Is  the  conclusion  drawn  by  some 
from  President  Johnson's  proposal  for  a 
stand-by  inter-American  emergency  force 
that  interference  with  dcanestlc  affairs  In- 
side a  country  would  Inevitably  result. 

The  Dominican  upheaval  posed,  as  Secre- 
tary Rusk  has  emphasized,  a  unique  prob- 
lem for  us.  There  was  no  OAS  machinery 
adequate  to  handle  the  crisis  quickly.  We 
did  what  had  to  be  done,  on  the  theory  that 
If  we  did  nothing,  another  Castro-Uke  Com- 
munist dictatorship  might  be  set  up  In  the 
Caribbean. 

In  urging  establishment  of  such  a  peace- 
making force,  the  President  is  not  promoting 
outside  Interference  with  the  domestic  affairs 
of  any  coimtry.  He  wants  an  inter-Ameri- 
can agency  prepared  to  handle  emergency 
sltuatlaruB,  sd  the  United  States  will  not  be 
forced  to  step  In  unilaterally. 


Rifhti  of  Priracy — And  the  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NIW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1965 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
Hon.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  of  New 
Jersey's  13th  District,  has  done  yeoman 
work  In  fighting  against  invasion  of 
privacy  by  overzealous  Government  in- 
vestigators. His  work  has  borne  con- 
siderable fruit  and  has  earned  him  de- 
served editorial  praise  throughout  the 
United  States. 
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I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
column  written  by  Ralph  de  Toledano 
and  distributed  by  King  Features  Syn- 
dicate pointing  out  another  great  abuse 
whereby  the  constitutionally  guaranteed 
right  of  privacy  is  being  violated.  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Gallagher]  will  consider  care- 
fully the  abuses  which  Mr.  de  Toledano 
outlines.     The  column  follows: 

Rights  of  Privacy — and  the  Congress 

(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 
Representative  Cornelits  Gallagher,  the 
New  Jersey  Demcx;rat  heading  a  special  In- 
vestigation on  tbe  growing  practice  of  snoop- 
ing, has  sounded  off  with  Justifiable  indigna- 
tion at  the  loss  of  privacy  now  being  suf- 
fered by  Americans.  Electronic  devices  and 
Government  nosiness  are  the  two  widest 
causes — and  the  question  is.  Which  one  is 
the  more  pemiclo\is? 

With  the  Federal  Government  talcing  on 
more  and  more  fvmctions  of  private  business. 
It  has  used  its  muscle  to  include  in  omo&l 
forms  a  variety  of  questions  that  deal  with 
matters  which  are  no  concern  of  anyone  but 
the  persons  involved.  Some  of  these  ques- 
tions are  included  because  a  bureaucrat  with 
sociological  pretensions  believes  It  will  be  of 
value  to  his  researchers  to  have  the  informa- 
tion. The  Censiifi  Bureau,  which  is  supposed 
to  count  noses,  now  wants  to  know  some 
pretty  private  things  about  you,  and  those 
who  have  protested  are  slapped  down  by  the 
courts. 

Electronic  snooping  Is  something  else 
again.  I  know  an  officer  of  a  large  corpora- 
tion who  always  takes  a  portable  radio  with 
him  on  his  trips  to  Washington.  When  he 
Is  discussing  confidential  business  In  his  hotel 
room,  he  turns  on  the  set  to  talk  or  music — 
a  good  though  not  foolproof  way  of  thwart- 
ing the  recording  devices  xised  by  snoopers. 

On  at  least  two  occasions,  when  I  was  In 
frequent  touch  with  controversial  figures 
prominent  in  the  news,  tape  were  put  on  my 
phones  by  organizations  that  loudly  proclaim 
their  devotion  to  clvU  rights.  In  one  case, 
the  tap  was  placed  there  by  a  wiretapping 
company  tn  the  pay  of  the  lawyers  of  a  man 
on  trial,  at  a  time  when  1  was  In  Joiumallstlc 
touch  with  some  of  the  principals  in  the 
litigation. 

What  Representative  Gallagher  can  do 
alx>ut  electronic  snooping  Is  problematical. 
Direction  mikes.  Induction  coils,  and  mini- 
aturized equipment  are  simple  to  make  and 
cheap  to  buy.  Many  of  these  devices  are 
already  Illegal  to  use,  but  local  police  forces 
and  Federal  agencies  use  them  frequently. 
The  late  Harold  Ickes.  when  he  was  Interior 
Secretary,  was  notorious  for  bugging  the 
phones  of  other  Cabinet  members — or  so  It 
was  said  in  Washington. 

There  Is.  however,  one  form  of  privacy  in- 
vasion which  the  Congress  should  look  into. 
Various  ccHTXwatlons  have  set  up  central 
"clearinghouses"  which  gather  Information 
of  the  most  intimate  nature  for  their  mutual 
use. 
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If  you  apply  for  an  insurance  policy,  you 
wUl  be  checked  out — and  the  chances  are 
that  secrets  you  had  thought  long  burled  will 
turn  up  on  the  report  made  of  your  past. 
The  "facts"  In  these  files  are  based  on  allega- 
tion, not  systematic  Investigation,  so  that 
you  may  be  falsely  charged  with  vices  or 
habits  with  no  chance  to  defend  yo\irself. 

Credit  bureaus  operate  in  somewhat  the 
same  manner.  They  receive  allegations  from 
businesses,  then  report  on  the  credit  rating 
of  an  individual  without  checking  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  information. 

I  know  of  one  Instance  in  Washington  in 
which  a  man  with  a  high  credit  rating  at  his 
bank  and  no  record  of  defuiUted  payment  of 
bills  was  tvimed  down  when  he  tried  to  buy  a 
piece  of  equipment  on  the  installment  plan. 
Both  ptizzled  and  angered,  he  demanded  to 
know  the  reason.  He  Wiis  told  that  the 
credit  bureau  report  claimed  that  he  was 
being  sued  by  three  companies  for  nonpay- 
ment of  bills. 

In  the  first  case,  the  company  was  in  error 
and  had  so  admitted,  and  m  any  case  the 
man  had  never  even  been  served.  In  the 
second  Instance,  he  had  paid  the  bill  in  ques- 
tion even  though  it  was  one  he  had  not 
Incurred  himself  and  might  have  beaten  in 
court.  In  the  third  Instance,  again  a  bill  he 
had  not  incurred,  the  matter  was  in  litiga- 
tion, with  no  determination  of  his  indebted- 
ness. 

A  phone  call  by  the  credit  bureau  wotild 
have  straightened  out  the  matter.  Instead, 
it  had  given  the  impression  that  a  man  of 
some  standing  in  the  commtmity  was  a  dead- 
beat.  There  is  no  defense  against  this  except 
a  slander  suit,  which  few  people  have  the 
time  or  the  inclination  to  institute. 

This  is  something  that  should  occupy  tlie 
attention  of  Representative  Gallagher.  It 
involves  an  invasion  of  privacy  and  a  secret 
assault  on  reputation.  The  Constitution 
holds  that  in  criminal  cases  a  man  must  be 
confronted  by  his  accusers.  But  in  cases 
such  as  these — and  in  those  involving  secret 
files  and  electronic  eavesdropping — the  Con- 
stitution does  not  seem  to  apply  any  more. 
The  Gallagher  investigation  is  an  important 
one.  but  its  scope  should  be  expanded. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
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but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accomp.i- 
nled  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Prinur 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execi;- 
tive  department,  bureau,  board  or  indepenf.i- 
ent  office  of  the  Government  submitting  rt  - 
ports  or  docvunents  In  response  to  inquirir  s 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  -n 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  i:  e 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  repQrt.<;  i  r 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U> 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  wht ;; 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referitrd 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Hov.';e 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Represen-  .- 
tives  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  ttx  r 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  fe 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  i  .e 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  »e 
printed  before  such  conunittee  has  repor-'U 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-H2,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  S.^1  E 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publir,  - 
tions  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  'i.e 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Governmf i.t 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.C..  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Pub:.c 
Printer  pltis  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  d.  - 
count  of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  ..;- 
lowed  to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quan. .:y 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  int'  r- 
fere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  worlv  ;•  r 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  <A 
Doctunents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  -....A 
conditions  under  which  he  may  author  e 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  ny 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  G  .  - 
ernment  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  G  v- 
ernment  publications  under  such  regulati  ns 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintei  ci- 
ent  of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  lie 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  '2.\. 
Supp.  2). 

PRINTING    OP    CONGRESSIONAL   RECuiiD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Prii    er 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  .ny 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extr.its 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  per  on 
ordering   the  same  paying  the  cost  thtvo! 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 
. 'i 

CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  directii  '. 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  i-r;r.: 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  ctirrent  c.  n- 
gresslonal  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  n  vde 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  15i  p 
1939). 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  PEorNSTLVAirtA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  Pennsyl- 
vania is  experiencing  a  remarkable  ac- 
celeration in  its  rate  of  growtli.  The 
"new"  Pennsylvania  is  demonstrating 
that  it  knows  how  to  utilize  its  human 
and  natural  resoui'ces  to  build  for  the 
present  and  the  future. 

One  of  the  persons  In  Governor  Scran- 
ton's  administration  who  deserves  a  large 
share  of  credit  for  this  economic  revival 
is  Secretary  of  Commerce  John  K.  Tabor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  interview  with  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Tabor  which  I  believe 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From    the    Stmday   Patriot-News,    May    23. 

1965] 
State's    Crusade    for    Industry — Secret.^ry 

Tabor  Discusses  Economic  Gains,  Lower 

Unemployment,  the  "Nfw"  Pennsylvania. 

the  New  PIDA  Law,  the  Olmsted  Problem, 

THE  State's  Future,  Urban  Are.^  Problems, 

THE  1966  Campaign 

(Note. — As  Secretary  of  Commerce,  John  K. 
Tabor  has  been  In  the  forefront  of  the  Scran- 
ton  administration's  campaign  to  attract  new 
indvistry  and  new  Jobs  to  Pennsylvania. 

(Tabor,  a  43-year-old  Plttsbtu-gh  attorney, 
Is  counted  among  the  foiu"  top  Republican 
possibilities  as  Scranton's  successor  in  the 
Governor  campaign  next  year. 

(A  graduate  of  Yale  University  in  1942,  he 
.=:ttidied  at  England's  Cambridge  University, 
tiien  returned  to  get  his  law  degree  at  Har- 
vard University.  Dtiring  World  War  II,  he 
.served  with  the  Navy,  achieving  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  and  commanding  a  mine  sweeper. 
(Before  returning  to  his  hometown  of 
Pittsburgh  to  establish  his  own  law  practice. 
!ie  was  vi^th  the  New  York  law  firm  of  former 
-secretary  of  War  Henry  Stimson. 

(Secretary  Tabor,  his  wife,  the  former  Kate 
Hill  Williams  of  Camden.  SC.  and  their  two 
^(>ns  now  live  in  Bowmansdale.l 

(By  George  Draut,  Sunday  Patriot-News i 

Has  Pennsylvania  finally  turned  the  corner 
In  the  decade-long  effort  to  reljuild  the 
State's  economy? 

"Yes,"  says  Secretary  of  Commerc-e  Jolin  K. 
Tabor.  He  t>elieves  tlie  new  plants,  new  jobs 
crusade  waged  by  State  government  and  the 
local  communities  finally  is  bringing  about 
the  diversification  and  economic  strength  to 
nvercome  Pennsylvania's  postwar  problem  of 
depressed  areas  and  chronic  unemplo\-ment. 

But,  Tabor  adds,  the  Commonwealth  still 
h;\s  a  long  way  to  go. 

If  WB  can  maintain  our  present  climate 
to  attract  new  Industry  and  maintain  the 
wonderful  momentum  of  Indtistrlal  develop- 


Appendix 

ment  and  economic  gains,  Secretary  Tabor 
says,  Pennsylvania  will  achieve  an  absolutely 
topflight  economy  In  the  nert  5  to  6  years. 
This  prediction  highlights  a  tape-recorded 
interview  with  the  Sunday  Patriot-News  In 
which  the  secretary  of  commerce  ranges  over 
Pennsylvania's  progress  and  problems.  The 
questions  and  answers  follow: 

Question.  In  many  of  his  speeches.  Gov- 
ernor Scranton  keeps  saying  that  "bad  times 
are  over  for  Pennsylvania."  Why  don't  we 
start  out  by  having  you  elaborate  on  this 
claim? 

Answer.  I  think  the  Governor  is  very 
heartened  by  the  fact  that  when  he  came  In, 
unemployment  was  9.4  percent,  or  almost  l 
person  in  10  In  Pennsylvania  out  of  work. 
Today,  the  most  recent  figure  is  4.2  percent. 
In  other  words,  unemployment  has  been 
more  than  cut  In  half.  Our  Industrial  pro- 
duction Is  up  more  than  any  other  State  In 
the  Union.  Another  thing:  For  the  first 
time  since  statistics  have  been  maintained 
by  the  Federal  Government,  Pennsylvania's 
unemploj-ment  rate  has  gone  below  the  na- 
tional average.  This  occurred  first  last  June: 
again  in  October  of  last  year;  and  then,  this 
April,  it  actually  fell  six-tenths  of  a  point 
below  the  national  rate.  So  I  think  this  is 
what  he  means  when  he  says  that  we're  on 
the  move. 

Question.  Nationally,  the  boom  is  now  in 
its  51st  consecutive  month.  In  claiming, 
with  the  Governor,  that  "bad  times  are  over 
for  Pennsylvania,"  are  you  saying  that  good 
times  are  here  to  stay? 

Answer.  Well,  we  have  been  struggling  not 
only  to  put  people  back  to  work  in  our  tra- 
ditional industries  of  coal  and  steel  and  iron. 
We  also  have  been  attempting,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  to  diversify.  If  we  are  able  to 
sustain  oiu'  momentum  and  actually  to  in- 
crease otu-  diversification  and  If  we  are  able 
to  get,  in  steel,  new  equipment  and  new 
plants,  then  even  with  a  slight  downturn  in 
steel  we  will  maintain  a  high  level  of  em- 
plojrment  and  even  with  a  national  down- 
turn In  many  realms  our  diversification  will 
strengthen  us.  I  think  If  we  have  a  down- 
turn nationally  our  unemployment  will  In- 
crease, but  I  don't  think — unless  we  have  a 
very  severe  downturn — it  will  get  back  up  to 
that  9.4  percent. 

Question.  Are  you  saying  that  the  era 
when  we  were  plagued  with  chronic  unem- 
ployment and  depressed  areas  Is  pretty  well 
behind  us? 

Answer.  I  woxild  say  so.  I  believe  this 
because  I  think  the  communitiee  themselves 
have  done  a  tremendous  job.  Today,  for 
example.  Hazleton,  Scranton,  and  Wilkes- 
Barre  are  much  stronger  than  they  were  10 
vears  ago — through  community  effort, 
through  State  effort,  through  the  new  cli- 
mate in  Pennsylvania.  Pittsburgh  probably 
would  feel  most  severely  any  significant 
downturn  in  steel  production.  I  think  that 
area,  which  is  now  at  4.2  percent  compared 
to  11.4  percent  unemployment  about  2  years 
ago  when  the  Governor  took  office  could 
jump  up  to  6. 

Question.  There  has  been  an  unprece- 
dented boom  In  the  steel  Industry.  Stert 
has  been  not  only  the  bedrock  Industry  of 
the  national  economy  but  hae  overwhelmed 
the  Pennsylvania  economy.  On  top  of  tha 
Inroads  of  automation  on  total  stert  Jc*b  in 
recent  years,  you've  had  this  migration  of 
steel  into  the  Midwest.  What  does  this  do  to 
Pennsylvania? 


Answer.  Well,  interestingly,  this  Is  an  en- 
couraging fact:  Just  the  other  day  I  saw 
figures  indicating  that  even  though  steel  is 
migrating  west,  Pennsylvaxiia's  percentage  of 
total  steel  production.  In  the  past  2  years. 
has  Increased.  We've  Jumped  up  from  21 
percent  of  national  steel  production  to 
nearly  25  percent.  I  think  this  Is  a  great 
expression  of  steel's  confidence  In  the  new 
"climate"  In  the  new  Pennsylvania. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  this  means 
in  terms  of  employment?  Will  this  change 
In  the  years  Immediately  ahead? 

Answer.  A  part  of  this  is  putting  back  on 
the  line  some  of  the  more  obsolete  steel 
plants,  so  that  if  there  is  a  downturn  in 
total  steel  production  we  wUl  feel  some  un- 
employment in  the  steel  Industry  as  a  re- 
sult. On  the  other  hand.  I  do  believe — United 
States  Steel  has  brought  Its  headquarters  to 
Pittsburgh,  Bethlehem  has  Invested  consid- 
erable amounts  here  In  Harrlsburg  and  in 
Johnstown — we  will  continue  to  sustain  a 
very  steady  st«el  employment  as  one  phase 
of  our  total  economy  over  the  next  4  or  5 
years. 

Question.  For  the  12  months  ended  last 
July  1,  the  U.S.  Census  Btu-eau  reports  that 
Pennsylvania  continues  to  lag  behind  the 
national  average  on  both  population  growth 
and  personal  income.  How  do  you  square 
this  report  with  your  statement  that  our 
economy  is  outstripping  the  national  aver- 
age? 

Answer.  The  economy  is — in  terms  of  the 
rate  at  which  we  are  reducing  unemploy- 
a  ment,  the  rate  at  which  we  are  Increasing 
our  Industrial  production.  We  are,  of  course, 
a  State  that  has  many  automated  Indus- 
tries so  that  our  production,  our  wa^es,  and 
our  total  employment  can  increase  even 
though  the  total  population  Is  not  leaping 
ahead  at  the  same  rate  aa  Calif CHnla.  But. 
very  frankly,  I  think  that  total  h^lth  and 
assurance  for  the  nert  two  decades  9f  Penn- 
sylvania's absolutely  topnotch  econ<^ny  will 
only  come  when  we  begin  to  hold  all  of  our 
yoiuig  people  here,  who  are  still  lea^ng  us, 
and  when  we  actually  begin  to  be  a  inagnet 
and  draw  people  In  from  all  over  th/  Nation 
because  this  is  the  best  place  to  live  and  to 
work.     That's  what  we're  shooting  for. 

Now  what  we've  done  is  to  Improve  at  a 
much  greater  rate  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union  and.  certainly,  any  other  indus- 
trial State;  but  we  haven't  achieved  otir  ideal 
yet.  and  that  Is  an  even  more  rapidly 
erowing  labor  market,  an  even  more  rapidly 
growing  population  and  even  greater  in- 
creases in  wages  for  all  of  our  p>eople. 

Question.  Would  you  like  to  crystal-ball 
this  at  all — on  how  much  time  will  be  in- 
volved before  the  State  can  reach  these  goals? 
Answer.  It's  a  very  complicated  picture, 
but  I  think  If  we  can  maintain  our  present 
"climate"  and  If  we  can  maintain  the  won- 
derful momentum — tliat  I  frankly  believe  can 
be  attributed  In  a  large  degree  to  Governor 
Scranton  and  his  administration — I  would 
think  In  5  or  6  years,  if  we  can  possibly  main- 
tain our  present  pace,  we  woiUd  be  In  that 
position  of  achieving  an  absolutely  topflifjht 
econcwny. 

Question.  The  times  have  been  so  good 
that  many  Pennsylvania  countlee  have 
become  Ineligible  for  locms  from  PIDA 
(Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development  Au- 
thority) •  •  •. 
AnBwer.  Te«. 
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Question.  And  a  new  law.  recently  signed 
by  Goveri>or  Scrantoii.  has  eased  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  Icxvns — and  additional 
money  h.is  been  appropriated.  Won't  this 
tend  to  work  against  the  original  concept  of 
PIDA  as  A  government  agency  to  help  only 
the  depressed  areas  of  the  Sti\t«? 

Answer.  No:  I  don't  believe  so.  In  the 
first  pl.-.ce,  the  new  or  broadened  eligibility 
does  not  bring  the  same  benefits  to  the  new 
cou:;tics  that  go  to  the  old  co'unties.  The 
new  bill  ikiys  tJiat  arer.s  that  have  less  than 
6  percent  unemployment  and  more  than  4 
perren:  will  get  s<jnie  ass.stance  from  PIDA. 
but  not  the  s<.me  amount  as  the  traditional 
PIDA  areas.  Actually  these  new  areas  will 
h.kve  to  coi^tribute.  or  participate  with,  twice 
as  muc.i  money  as  the  arqas  whicl;  h.jve  more 
th- ;i  6  pc'cent  unemploynient. 

Qiiesiiou.  How  much  is  that? 

Answer.  Twenty  percent  cf  the  cost  of  a 
project,  the  cost  of  a  plant,  as  compared  to 
10  percent  for  the  others.  That's  a  big  dif- 
ference when  tlie  citizens  have  to  reach  into 
their  Jeans  and  dredge  up  twice  as  much  as 
the  depressed  areas.  There  is  a  very  con- 
siderable advantcige  for  the  depressed  areas. 


Question.  At  this  point,  how  many  coun- 
ties are  In  the  old  depressed  area  category 
and  what  does  the  new  law  take  in? 

Answer.  Let  me  put  It  this  way:  First  of 
all,  this  bill  only  made  eligible  for  the  first 
time  five  counties  that  never  before  have 
been  eligible— Dauphin  and  Cumberland  were 
among  Uiem  and,  I  believe,  Chester  and  Phil- 
adelphia, and  there  may  have  been  one  \ip  in 
the  northern  tier.  Warren. 

Then,  the  second  thing  it  did  was  to  m."ke 
eligible  agnln  13  counties  ''hich  once  had 
been  eligible  but  which  had  improved  to  the 
point  where  they  slid  out.  This  includes, 
for  e.vample.  Northampton  and  Lehigh  Coun- 
ties. Lycoming  County  where  Willianisport  is, 
Beaver  County,  Bucks  Count y^a  number  of 
them.  It  was" our  thinking  that  as  the  whole 
State  continued  to  improve,  and  r.-^  we  are 
shooting  toward  the  4-percent  unemploy- 
meiit  rate  as  the  objective  far  the  whole 
State,  we  ought  to  give  some  help — but  not 
the  full  help — to  those  counties  which  are 
on  the  move,  have  their  momentum  going, 
help  them  to  continue  to  attract  new  plants. 
(Other  counties  which  became  eligible  are 
Lebanon.  Centre,  Berks.  York.  Delaware.  Mon- 
roe. Franklin,  and  Mercer.) 
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Question.  Won't  this  t*r.d  to  work  more 
to  the  advantage  of  the  counties  which  are 
already  pa-osperous.  compared  witii  the  older 
dwressed  areas?  There  is  an  intense  com- 
petition for  new  plants  and  their  new  jobs. 

Answer.  Yes,  there  is.  I  think  the  areas 
having  greater  than  6  percent  unemploy- 
ment, however,  will  have  a  very  definite 
advantage  in  the  amount  of  money  they 
have  to  contribute  to  a  project,  and  this  *-iU 
give  them  a  definite  competitive  edge  over 
the  others.  The  board  also  may  make  a 
different  rate  of  mt-erest  en  the  loans  between 
the  communities  which  have  from  4  to  6  per- 
ctr»t  unemployment  and  those  which  have 
over  6  So  I  think  there  will  be  enough  ad- 
var.:,a^es  fiilly  to  give  an  edge  to  the  more 
depressed  areas. 

Question.  PIDA  now  can  cover  most  of  the 
State's  counties,  can't  it? 

Answer.  All  but  two  now — Lancaster  and 
Montgomery. 

Question.  How  do  we  compare  with  other 
States  which  have  similar  progry.n-..s .' 

Ariswer.  I  wouid  prefer  to  quote  other 
people  than  myself.  The  Governor  has  been 
to:d  by  some  sijeciaUits  in  the  field  in  ChiCigo 
t^.at  we  have  the  best  indubtri,il  development 
procram  and  the  best  variety  of  financine 
I'/Cz  of  any  of  the  .States  in  the  country.  I 
nught  also  sj.y  that  we've  just  had  a  survey 
xriace  by  a  private  firm.  Tliey  surveyed 
about  700  executives  around  the  country. 
Tl.e  refx^rt  here  is  that  our  State  eSort  and 
Xi:>-  tools  and  laciHties  offered  by  Penrisyl- 
\'iii:a  are  highly  retrardcd  by  these  men. 
Ti.'.y  kiiow  about  them  and  they  know  a  lot 
Hiore  about  them  than  they  used  to.  2  years 

faiO. 

Question  During  the  Fine  administration. 
t:.e  Chesternr-an  conunittee — the  so-called 
"Little  Hoover  Conimlfasion" — came  up  with 
its  re;xjrt  that  the  commerce  department 
ciight  to  be  either  drastically  revised  or 
abolished.  When  the  Leader  administration 
established  PIDA  in  commerce.  It  got  a  major 


new  responsibility.  What  Other  major 
changes  has  commerce  undergone  in  recent 
years? 

Answer.  Since  we  canie  in  we've  had  the 
chance.  I  think,  to  get  into  a  variety  of  very 
signlflcant  and — to  me  personally— very 
exciting  programs.  For  example,  in  addition 
to  industrial  development  and  tourist  pro- 
motion, we  have  had  the  business  services 
part  of  commerce.  Here  is  where  we  have 
the  so-called  action  board  that  cuts  the 
redtape  for  btisinessmen  when  they  have  to 
deal  with  more  than  two  departments  of  the 
State.  We  are  responsible  for  bringing  all 
the  departments  together  and  getting  an 
answer — maybe  it's  "Yes"  and  maybe  it's 
••No."  but  to  do  it  quickly.  Tl.e  btireau  of 
business  services  has  taken  on  a  foerign 
trade  program,  to  stimulate  fcreign  trade  by 
oiu-  companies.  It  has  taken  on  Federal  pro- 
curement. I 

The  commerce  depart mei.t  is  in  direct 
liaison  with  the  Governor's  representative. 
Jimmy  Van  Zandt.  in  'Wa.'^hir.e'cr.  to  help  all 
our  businesses  and  Industrirs  to  get  better 
priorities  on  defense  contract^ 

Then  you  get  over  into  ancther  of  our 
bureaus,  the  area  of  developing  ar.d  improv- 
ing our  communities  Here  ijjc've  got  the 
urban  renewal  program.  We've  got  the  long- 
range  planning  program.  We  have  project 
70— the  acquisition  by  comrr.ui.ities  through- 
out the  State  of  parks,  parklets,  and  green 
space.  We're  administering  $20  million  of 
that  $70  million  program. 

The  Governor  also  has  asked  us  to  handle 
the  Appalachia  program.  We  have  been  as- 
signed to  administer  the  antlpo-.erty  pro- 
gram In  Pennsylvania.  We  are  now  working 
on  the  mass  transit  program,  and  we  have 
also  been,  of  course,  very  actively  at  work 
In  the  development,  in  the  Improvement  of 
the  port  in  Philadelphia,  in  Bucks  County, 
In  Chester  County;  al.-'o  tiiking  a  lo<'>k  at  the 
port  up  In  Erie.  Earlier  we  were  responsible 
with  the  Attorney  General   to  appraise   tlie 


railroad    merger    between    the    Pennsylvania 
and  the  New  York  Central. 

So  I  think  that  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, working  with  really  superb  coopera- 
tion from  the  other  departments  on  the  H:!'. 
h.ts  been  right  at  the  heart  of  many  of  t!i< 
things  that  this  administration  and  eve. 
the  National  Government  have  been  tryiivi 
to  do.  I  should  add  that,  in  addition  to  r'.: 
those  items,  wc  also  have  initially  launchc.: 
the  "100.000  Peunsylvanians"  program,  nnU 
we  now  maintain  very  close  relations  wi»^. 
it.  although  as  you  know,  it  is  a  completel;. 
privately  financed  operation.  Btit  it  co- 
ordinates very  closely  with  us  In  industr;..; 
development,  tourist  promotion,  and  gener.  ; 
State  promotion. 

Question.  Many  people  regard  the  "lOO.CCO 
Pennsylvaninns"  as  pretty  mvich  a  public  re- 
lations effort.  Docs  this  kind  of  pvitalic  rcl.  - 
tions  really  pay  ofT? 

Answer.  First  of  all,  maybe  to  the  sur- 
prise of  many,  the  "100.000"  has  been  a 
very  practical,  rather  effective  entity,  eve:, 
outside  the  field  of  public  relations.  Let  mi 
illustrate  that.  Particularly  In  industria. 
development  it  has  helped  throtigh  some- 
thing called  the  "Action  Sales  Force."  madi 
up  of  the  chief  executives  of  70  Pennsylvania 
companies.  Iliese  men  are  on  call  to  u>. 
and  we  have  used  them  to  put  in  a  stra- 
tegic good  word  to  supplement  our  indu?- 
trial  development  salesmen.  They  are  abli 
to  talk  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  th.c 
president  of  a  company  when  the  decision  i 
in  the  balance. 

This  action  sales  force  also  has  acttially 
taken  the  Governor  to  New  York,  to  Chi- 
cago, to  Detroit,  to  Los  Angeles.  And  w.; 
now  have  a  program  where  he  is  going  to  g. 
into  Lyndon  Johnson's  State  of  Texas.  Tlic 
have  made  arrangements  for  these  trip 
they  have  financed  It;  and  they  have  ii- 
vited  their  colleagnies  to  come  and  hear  tl  • 
Pennsylvania  story.  This  has  been  very 
effective. 

Now  in  the  general  ptiblic  relations  fic'.d 
we  have  tried  to  educate  101.000  Peunsyl- 
vanians who  signed  up.  We  have  gi\e:. 
them  brochures.  We  have  given  them  a 
newspaper.  We  try  to  tell  them  what  i.^ 
happening  in  Pennsylvania.  This  is  very 
intangible,  but  I  think  that  it  has  brotigh: 
new  pride  and  a  new  appreciation  of  whit; 
we  have.  And  we  also  have  given  them  tl^c 
specific  assignments  of  taking  trips  in  Penn- 
sylvania, of  spending  their  money  here  in- 
stead of  at  Atlantic  City,  or  In  New  Yor>; 
City.  Go  to  the  Poconos.  Go  to  Pittsburg); 
Go  to  Wellsboro.  Go  to  the  Pennsylvan;.: 
Grand  Canyon.  Go  to  Lake  Erie.  If  they're 
doing  these  things,  they're  actually  putting 
dollars  back  into  the  economy. 

Then,  of  course,  the  "100,000  "  paid  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  for  tlie  book,  "Di.'- 
cover  the  New  Pennsylvania."  We  matchei: 
that  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  c : 
Department  of  Commerce  money,  and  I 
think  that  was  a  very  tangible  piece  of  Sta;' 
promotion.  The  results  accomplished  arv 
that  tourism  was  up  in  the  State  20  percc:.' 
If'.st  year.  Inquiries  at  the  ends  of  the  ttir:.- 
pike  were  up  800  percent  over  the  precedir;.- 
year. 

Qiustjon^  When    is   'his  Texas    trip   to   1: 
m.ide  by  the  Governor? 

Answer.  It's  not  firm  yet.  but  we  are  look- 
ing toward  the  latter  part  of  June,  tenativei- 
June  24,  in  Houston. 

Question.  You  talked  a  little  earlier  aboii" 
your  department's  involvement  with  Fe<ler.  '. 
procurement.  Pennsylvania  still  ranks  f.r 
down  the  list  on  defense  contract  wc"--; 
Why  Is  this? 

An.swer.  We're  into  the  aerospace  age.  n:: 
Pennsylvania  did  not  get  Into  the  electroni' 
Indiistry.     It  did  not  get  Into  tlie  space  ag' 
with  both  feet  the  way  it  should  have.     Cali- 
forni.a  is  there.     California   is  getting  abo-:" 
53  percent  of  the  Federal  dollars  In  this  fieU: 
Its  fantastic.     The  Southwestern  States  art 
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doing  quite  well  also.  I  think  we  were  not 
alert  10  and  15  years  ago.  Our  efforts  today, 
through  the  Governor's  Council  of  Science 
and  Technology  and  the  Governor's  science 
advisers  who,  Incidentally,  are  being  paid  by 
the  "100.000  Pensylvanlans,"  is  to  Identify 
the  futtire  industries  so  this  dcsesn't  happen 
again.  As  the  Federal  Government  shifts 
over  from  great  investments  In  defense  Into 
very  major  Investments  In  the  field  of  public 
health  and  public  benefits,  like  air  pollution, 
stream  pollution,  and  rapid  transit,  mass 
transit — these  areas,  we're  hoping  that, 
maybe,  we'll  be  far  enough  In  the  van  in 
these  fields  this  time  to  be  there  "firstest 
with  the  mostest." 

Question.  Let's  talk  about  Olmsted  Air- 
base  a  little.  Over  the  phaseout  period  of  the 
next  several  years,  nearly  11.000  high -pay 
rivlllan  Jobs  will  disappear  in  this  mid-State 
conununity.  What  will  this  do  to  our  econ- 
omy and  what  do  you  think  we  can  best  do 
about  It? 

Answer.  It's  going  to  be  a  severe  blow  to  the 
economy  of  central  Pennsylvania — Harris- 
burg,  York,  Lancaster,  PottsvUle.  Ctunber- 
land  County.  Lebanon,  Columbia  County. 
Schuylkill  Cotmty — no  question  about  It.  It 
involves  an  enormous  amount  of  personal 
residences,  an  enormous  amount  of  personal 
.-.pending.  As  you  know,  the  first  effort  was 
to  prevent  It  from  closing.  I  don't  think 
that's  going  to  be  successful,  though  cer- 
tainly the  community.  Its  citizens  and  every- 
one else,  made  a  tremendous  effort.  The 
congressional  delegation  united  and  forgot 
partisan  politics  and  did  a  job. 

The  next  effort,  then,  is  to  find  some  sub- 
stitute industry  for  this  area.  The  Governor 
lias  given  directions  to  our  department. 
Clifford  Jones,  my  deputy,  is  working  very 
closely  with  all  the  people  involved  In  our 
area  as  well  as  with  the  Governor's  repre- 
sentative in  Washington,  to  l(X)k  for  sub- 
stitutes. We  have  had  a  number  of  pros- 
pects, some  of  whom  are  still  interested  and 
.-ome  of  whom  are  not  still  interested.  This 
;s  going  to  take  time.  We  have  the  problem 
right  now  of  working  out  a  schedule  so  that 

nir  needs  to  refill  Olmsted  with  private  in- 
ciustries  will  mesh  into  the  needs  of  the 
.\ir  Force  In  their  plans.  Actually,  they 
■.vant   to  hold  onto  some   of   the  buildings 

hat  we  think  are  the  most  useful.  The  Gov- 
ernor and  all  the  other  people  involved  arc 

rying  to  work  at  this,  but  It's  a  major  and 
•.  ery  difficult  problem. 

As  far  as  retaining  these  skills  here,  a  great 
many  of  these  people  are  going  to  ^o,  and 

r  think  that  Is  a  loss  to  us.  I  think  that  the 
Harrisburg  group,  in  purchasing  tlie  indtis- 

rial  park  land,  is  taking  the  proper  steps 

■  o  diversify  the  economic  base  so  it  no  longer 
will  be  so  dependent  upon  Government  and 
:nilitary  employment.  The  drive  for  funds 
:'ere — a  half-million  dollars  raised — is  a  step 
;n  the  right  direction.  But  it's  going  to  take 
-M  the  effort  of  State  government,  the  cotmty 
— oups  and  the  Federiil  officials  to  work  this 

lit  in  a  way  that  is  going  to  ease  the  blow 
■r   us. 

Question.  Is  there  anything  specific? 

.Answer.  Well,  we  have  the  present  schcd- 

..e,  and  we  would  like  to  see  that  schedule 

..iodrfied  somewhat  to  meet  our  needs  more 

irticularly.  We  are  working  all  the  time 
:i  prospects.  Every  prospect  that  we  have — 
;"  Olmsted   is  one   of  the  sites   in  Pennsyl- 

iuia  that  fits  the  needs  of  that  prospect — 

•  e  sell  It  hard.  But  there  are  a  limited  num- 
er  of  industri-is  which  can  use  the  facil- 
;es  of  Olmsted.    And  there  Is  another  mat- 

•'T  that   we  have  tinder  consideration   that 

•  e  can't  ntake  public  that  I  think  will  offer 
me  hope  at  Olirtsted.  too. 

Question.  Where  will  our  area  fit  into  the 

■  'W  PIDA  program? 

Answer.  Olmsted  is  in  Dauphin  County. 
:.d  Dauphin  County  Is  eligible  for  PIDA 
-sistance  at  the  rate  of  30  percent  of  the 
•.=;t  of  a  project.     Therefore,  if  an  industrial 


development  group  In  tills  county  were  to 
take  title  to  some  of  the  btilldlngs  or  some 
of  the  facilities  there,  we  could  certainly 
improve  or  renovate  buildings  for  Industry 
at  the  expense  oX  PIDA. 

Question.  You  talked  of  the  new  scientific 
advisory  program.    How  iB  this  being  set  up? 

Answer.  They  are  actually  the  Governor's 
scientific  advisers,  and  they  work  with  us. 
They  have  been  appointed,  they  are  at  work, 
they're  on  their  first  project,  which  Is  ex- 
ploring the  poesibilities  of  rapid  transporta- 
tion improvement  as  a  major  Pennsylvania 
industry.  We  have  a  request  for  $100,000  in 
the  legislature  to  help  finance  them.  We 
would  hope — we  are  working,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  already — to  get  some  matching  Federal 
funds  to  enable  this  group  to  keep  working. 
We  have,  as  you  know,  a  General  Electric 
plant  in  Erie,  a  great  producer  of  dtesei 
engines  and  mass  transit  facilities.  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  in  Pittsburgh,  Mine  Safety 
Appliance  Co.  and  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Co.,  the  Budd  Co.  in  Philadelphia — all  are  in 
this  mass  traiisportation.  We  have  the  skills 
and  knowledge  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
We'd  like  to  pull  all  these  things  together  and 
make  a  breakthrough  in  this  field  of  provid- 
ing new  trr.nsportation  to  serve  the  cities, 
who  really  are  strangling  In  highway  traffic. 

Question.  Just  how  do  you  go  about  carry- 
ing through  on  all  this  advice  the  scientific 
advisers  will  give  you? 

Answer.  Wellf  each  project  will  obviously 
have  to  be  considered  on  its  own.  Take  what 
this  group  is  doing.  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Fox.  of 
the  Mellon  Institute.  Pittsburgh,  and  Dr. 
Patrick  Conley,  of  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  the  scientific  advisers,  have  a 
committee  of  about  a  half-dozen  men  from 
all  over  the  State,  who  are  experts  in  this 
field.  They  may  ask  for  proposals  from  uni- 
versities and  transportation  specialists.  They 
might  design  a  whole  new  program  few  the 
State.  Or  they  might  design  new  techniques. 
One  of  the  things  they're  thinking  about 
doing  is  to  get  a  keystone  corridor  which 
wotild  run  from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia 
and  tie  in  with  the  Federal  program  to  de- 
velop a  high-speed  mass  transportation  sys- 
tem from  Washington  to  Boston.  If  we 
could  get  ourselves  Into  that  Federal  pro- 
gram with  an  east- west  branch,  then  we 
could  get  experimental  funds,  possibly 
money  to  develop  new  roadbeds,  new  sta- 
tions,   new   equipment,    that    kind    of    thing. 

Question.  You've  talked  about  the  growing 
eniphasis  on  urban  problems  and  urban 
affairs.  Do  you  favor  the  proposal  to  take 
away  this  bureau  which  you  now  have  and 
to  establish  a  new  Cabinet-level  department 
for  the  cities? 

Answer.  I  think  this  is  vital.  I  think  it  is 
essential  that  there  be  a  single  focal  point 
at  the  Cabinet  level  where  the  cities  and 
their  problems  can  be  dealt  with  directly 
with  the  Governor.  This  has  the  strong 
support.  I  am  sure,  of  the  cities.  This  Is  a 
great  area  of  problem  and  opportunity,  and 
I  think  It  deserves  the  highest  priority. 

Question.  Is  there  anything  you'd  like  to 
add  on  how  Pennsylvania  has  improved  it.s 
economy? 

Answer.  I  would  say  that  there  have  been 
three  principal  things  that  we've  done.  The 
legislature  has  provided  some  excellent  tools 
for  us.  Second.  I  think  the  Governor  hiis 
transformed  the  "climate."  He  has  made 
busine.=is  and  industry  know  that  we  need 
them  if  we're  to  have  jobs.  And.  finally.  I 
think  there  has  been  a  very  dynamic  part- 
nership between  private  individuals  aitd 
St.ite  government.  It  hits  been  these  three 
things,  all  working  together,  plus  the  very 
strong  effort  at  the  community  level — 
through  the  industrial  development  groups, 
of  which  there  lire  141  all  around  the  State, 
all  pushing  h.-vrd.  all  selling  hard — that  have 
produced  the  result  we  have. 

Question.  Let's  talk  a  little  about  politics. 


In  speculation  on  the  1966  GovernOT^  race, 
your  name  is  always  among  the  top  four 
Republicans  mentioned  as  possible  candi- 
dates. Let's  clear  the  air  on  this.  Are  you 
interested? 

Answer.  Well,  let  me  say  that  I  am  com- 
plimented. I'm  delighted.  I  tlilnk  that  I've 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  Involved  in  many 
of  the  major  programs  of  this  administra- 
tion. And  I've  had  the  very  good  fortune  of 
really  being  quite  familiar  with  much  of 
what  we  have  been  doing.  I  think  the  im- 
mediate job  is  to  sustain  our  momentum  and 
do  a  whale  of  a  Job.  producing  results  for 
Pennsylvania.  I  think  any  red-blooded  man 
in  government  would  obviously  be  Interested 
in  serving  this  Commonwealth  in  the  role  of 
Governor. 

Question.  Will  you  make  a  decision,  one 
way  or  another,  whether  to  go  after  your 
party's  nomination  actively  later  on? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  think  this  is  a  period  when 
we  should  concentrate  on  the  November  elec- 
tions at  the  local  level.  We  also  have  the 
job  of  getting  through  this  legislative  session 
and  producing  and  developing  constructive 
programs.  I  thinJt  when  those  two  things 
are  done,  it'll  be  time.  I  think  the  party  is 
very  fortunate  in  having  a  number  of  ex- 
tremely able  people,  and  I  think  that  all  of 
us  at  that  time  will  make  ovir  final  decisions. 

Question.  You've  cited  the  local  elections 
this  November.  Earlier  in  the  year  you  were 
thought  to  be  a  prime  possibility  as  a  can- 
didate for  mayor  of  Pittsburgh.  Why  didn't 
you  make  the  race? 

Answer.  Again,  I  was  flattered  and  honored 
to  be  thought  of.  and  I  love  that  city.  On 
the  other  hand,  very  frankly,  I  felt  that  my 
best  contribution — both  to  the  party  and  to 
my  community  arid  the  State — was  to  stay 
here.  We  have  a  certain  amount  of  momen- 
tum going.  I  think  the  responsibility  is  to 
follow  through  on  this  job  and  complete  it. 
as  I  undertook  to  do  when  I  started.  And  I 
think,  above  all.  to  press  home  the  many  ad- 
vantages that  the  State  now  has  in  the  fie'.d 
of  attracting  Industry  and  developing  a  sound 
economy  that  will  sustain  us  over  the  next  10 
to  15  years. 

Question.  When  overtures  were  made  ear- 
lier to  you  to  make  this  race,  you  were  re- 
ported to  have  given  a  flat  negative  answer. 
Is  this  true? 

Answer.  I  did  say  that  I  thought  my  duty 
was  to  stay  here. 

Question.  One  of  the  major  problems  your 
partv  has.  not  just  in  Pennsylvania  but  across 
the  Nation.  Is  In  cities  like  Pittsburgh,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  the  rest.  WTiat  do  you  think 
will  happen  to  your  party  In  these  big  cities? 

Answer.  I  think  that  programs  such  as  the 
Governor  has  announceil,  where  the  R^ub- 
Iican  Party  shows  a  dynamic  and  positive 
approach  to  the  problems  of  the  cities — this 
is  a  major  way  of  meeting  the  needs  of  these 
cities  and  thus  strengthening  our  appeal  to 
the  people  in  the  cities.  I  think  in  the  past 
there  hiis  been  a  belief  that  the  Republican 
Party  was  not  as  mterested  in  the  cities.  I 
think  we  now  have  pro\-ed  we  are.  I  think 
every  city  has  Its  own  local  political  prob- 
lems, and  we  always  have  to  build  the  orgti- 
nieation.  block  by  block,  to  the  point  where — 
strengthened  by  Suate  government  pro- 
gr.\msi — it  can  cio  an  effective  job  for  the 
citv.  City  people  will  want  Republicans  ivs 
their  leaders. 

Qtiestlon  Hasn't  one  of  the  pr->blem?  of 
yotu'  party  here  in  Harrisburg  been  the  rur.^ 
orientation  of  the  Republicans,  especially  m 
the  legislature" 

Answer.  I  think  if  you  look  at  the  record 
over  the  p.ist  2  ye;irs.  this  party  h.is  d.nie 
things  that  have  been  good  for  all  of  Penn- 
sylvania, This  administration  and  it*  letider- 
siiip  have  stepped  up  to  many  an  urban 
problem.  We're  doing  it  particularly  now 
with  our  concentration  on  m^tss  tr.insit  ai-.d 
our  Ux^k  at  problems  of  poverty  where  1  ihiuk 
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ve're  trying  to  be  as  affirmative  and  construc- 
tive as  we  can.  Problems  of  welfare,  under 
Secretary  (Arlln)  Adams.  The  problems  of 
the  magistrates,  which  the  attorney  general 
(Walter  Alessandroni )  is  looking  at.  I  thtnk 
this  party,  In  this  State,  has  In  no  way 
Blighted  the  cities.  I  think  there  has  been  a 
great  appreciation  of  the  problems.  But  we 
have  to  tell  this  story,  and  it  Isn't  out  yet. 

Question.  You're  talking  largely  of  the 
Governor  and  his  administration's  approach. 
Do  you  think  the  same  thing  holds  true  In 
the  legislature,  though?  This  will  be  a 
clianglng  thing  with  the  new  legislative  re- 
apportionment. What  do  you  think  this  will 
mean? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  reapportionment  ob- 
viously will  have  an  effect  upon  the  balance 
of  power  between  city  and  upstate.  But  I 
think  the  upetate  legislators  have  an  increas- 
Irg  recognition  of  the  interplay  of  their 
problems  and  the  problems  of  the  more  con- 
centrated areas. 

Question.  Certainly  this  administration 
has  made  Industrial  development  and  Penn- 
sylvania's proeperlty  Its  No.  1  hallmark. 
Doesn't  this  entail  considerable  political 
risks?  Suppose  times  aren't  so  good  in  No- 
vember of  next  year — wouldn't  this  tend  to 
hurt  the  Republicans  pretty  badly? 

Answer.  I  think  any  bold  program  Involves 
risks.  I  think  the  greater  the  risk,  the  great- 
er the  reward  If  you're  successful.  I  think 
we've  done  our  best,  and  well  continue  to  do 
our  beet.  We  just  have  to  hope  that  the  best 
Is  going  to  be  good  enough  to  provide  Jobs 
for  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  coming 
years,  and  that  they  will  recognize  what  was 
done. 

Queetlon.  When  you  come  to  political  cam- 
paigning on  prosperity  and  the  economy,  how 
do  you  sort  out  what  the  National  Govern- 
ment has  done  and  what  you  have  done? 

Answer.  It  Isn't  hard — especially  when  we 
can  see  that  we  have  cut  our  unemployment 
at  three  times  the  rate  they've  cut  it  na- 
tionally. When  we  have  cut  our  unemploy- 
ment at  a  much  greater  rate  than  any  of  our 
surrounding,  ccunpetlng  Industrial  States. 
When,  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
Pesinsylvanla,  we  drop  below  the  national  un- 
employment rate,  and  when  we  actually  be- 
come a  contributor  to  the  national  economy 
Instead  of  a  drag  on  it.  Then  I  think  there 
la  something  special  that  Is  happening  in 
Pennsylvania  above   and  beyond  the  high 

level  erf  rtatloruU  proeperlty. 

I  think  we  can  make  out  this  case  very 
well.  I  think  we  can  go  to  community  after 
community  where  people  are  working,  and 
they  can  see  that  the  plants  are  there  because 
of  the  direct  efforts  of  the  local  Industrial 
group  sustained  by  the  State  program,  as  a 
direct  result  of  PIDA,  which  has  been  not 
only  extended  in  scope  but  also  enlarged  in 
dollars  by  this  administration. 

Where  you  see  highway  improvements. 
Where  you  see  many  of  the  other  things  that 
tills  administration  has  brought  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

Question.  One  of  the  problems  you  face 
then,  from  the  8tandi>otnt  of  ptolitlcs.  Is  a 
continuance  of  the  upturn  in  tlie  economy? 

Answer.  Yes.  If  we  have  continued  Im- 
provement m  the  State  situation,  this  Is  cer- 
tainly going  to  be  something  that  we  are 
going  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
as  sometliing  this  administration  should  be 
credited  with  to  a  very  large  degree. 

I  do  think  there  is  a  new  climate.  There 
Is  a  new  attitude.  I've  just  been  going 
throxigh  a  series  of  letters.  We've  mailed  out 
22.000  booklets  to  Industrialists  all  over  the 
countrj-,  and  the  attitude  of  these  people  and 
tlw  manner  in  which  tliey  talk  about  Penn- 
sylvania today  is  so  different  from  what  I  met 
when  I  first  started  calling  on  c<Mnpanies  2 
years  ago.  They  are  interested  In  us  and 
sympathetic  with  our  efforts. 
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Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  that  a  recent  speech  of  Mr.  Earl 
W.  Kintner,  an  outstanding  member  of 
the  Antitrust  Bar  and  former  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  CommLssion,  be  re- 
printed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
This  address  concerns  the  role  that 
Congress  plays  as  the  architect  of  our 
competitive  free  enterprise  system,  and 
I  believe  it  will  be  of  considerable  inter- 
est to  many  of  the  Members  and  othei-s. 

Excerpts  from  this  address  follow: 
The  Role  of  the  Feder.al  Government  and 
Industry   Self-Regulation   tN   Our  Com- 
petitive Free  Enterprise  Economy 
(Portions  of  the  statement  of  Earl  W.  Kint- 
ner, Washington,  D.C.,  before  the  Smaller 
Business    Association    of    New    England, 
National    Press    Club,    WaslXington,    D.C., 
May  27,  1965) 
I   am   honored   and   delighted   to   be   here 
today.     I  hop>e  that  you  have  had  a  fruitful 
tour  this  year  In  Washington's  marble  halls 
and  vaulted  executive  offices.    In  reviewing 
recent   statistical   studies   dealing   with   the 
health    of    smaller    business    in    the    United 
States,  It  Is  most  encoiu-aglng  ijo  see  that  the 
prognosis    Is    excellent.     New    business    in- 
corporations  have   Increased   lor   the   third 
consecutive  year  to  the  astounding  record  of 
198,000,  and  business  failures  have  dropped 
to  the  smallest  number  since  1956. 

Otxt  country  has  shown  to  the  world  the 
tremendous  opportunities  for  economic 
growth  which  are  uniquely  provided  In  a  pri- 
vate capitalistic  system.  This  i£  a  considera- 
tion which  is  valuable  to  bear  in  mind  as 
we  begin  this  examination  of  our  competi- 
tive free  enterprise  system,  and  the  grand 
plan  of  Congress  to  regulate  and  preserve 
this  precious   asset. 

It  was  75  years  ago — in  1880 — when  the 

mood  on  Oapitol  Hill  was  one  of  grave  con- 
cern over  the  economic  future  of  our  coun- 
try. These  were  the  days  of  tlxe  robber  bar- 
ons, the  Whisky  Trust,  the  Land  Trust,  the 
Sugar  Trust  and  others.  Such  concentra- 
tions of  economic  power,  coupled  with 
abuses  and  potential  for  abuse,  ftu-nished  the 
Impettis  for  enactment  of  the  cornerstone  of 
our  Federal  antitrust  laws — the  Sherman  Act 
of  1890. 

The  Sherman  Act  was  designed  by  Con- 
gress to  p)Olice  the  outer  boundaries  of  com- 
petitive activity,  beyond  which  there  ceases 
to  exist  the  economic  forces  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  the  free-market  considerations 
of  price,  quality,  and  service.  In  short,  the 
Sherman  Act  was,  and  Is,  aimed  at  preserv- 
ing competition  by  declaring  unlawful  those 
acts  and  practices  which  impinge  on  the  free 
play  of  economic  forces.  Thus,  combina- 
tions and  conspiracies  In  restraint  of  trade 
were  declared  unlawful,  as  well  as  monopoli- 
zation and  attempts  to  monopolize.  In  ad- 
dition to  such  per  se  offenses  es  agreements 
to  fix  prices,  to  allocate  and  divide  markets, 
and  to  engage  In  group  boycotts,  the  Sher- 
man Act  has  been  used  over  the  years  to  at- 
tack unlawful  concentrations  of  monopoly 
power  In  such  diverse  Industries  as  petro- 
leum, pullman  railroad  cars,  tobacco,  alumi- 
num, newspapers,  shoe  machinery,  and 
others. 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  20th 
century,   there   emerged   a   growing  concern 


over  the  Ineffectiveness  of  the  Sherman 
Act  to  curb  certain  forms  of  "Incipient" 
conduct  which  were  not  technically  tres- 
passes of  these  outer  boundaries  embraced 
by  the  Sherman  Act.  So  it  was  that  Con- 
gress acted  again  in  the  Wilson  administra- 
tion to  provide  laws  which  were  aimed  at 
prohibiting  certain  specific  acts  and  prac- 
tices which  may  substantially  lessen  com- 
petition. Again  the  theme  was  one  of  free- 
ing private  enterprise  from  the  shackles  o: 
conduct  which  would  affect  adversely  the 
free  play  of  economic  forces.  The  Clayton 
Act  of  1914  generally  prohibited  certain  tie- 
in  and  exclusive  dealing  agreements,  price 
discrimination  practices  and  mergers  which 
may  give  rise  to  adverse  competitive  effect.-. 
Also  in  1914,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
was  established  by  Congress  with  broad 
powers  to  curb  unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion, thus  forming  today's  partner  In  anti- 
trust enforcement  with  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision of  the  U.S,  Department  of  Justice. 

Then  came  the  great  depression.  Our 
country  became  paralyzed  in  an  economic 
crisis,  and  cries  for  relief  were  heard  fron-. 
all  quarters.  This  was  the  time  when  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Act  was  passer: 
along  with  laws  regulating  banking,  and 
other  activities  of  commerce,  and  diverse 
crash  programs  were  Instituted  to  bring  our 
country  out  of  economic  chaos.  This  wa.^^ 
the  time,  too,  of  the  NBA — The  National 
Recovery  Administration — with  Its  code? 
of  unfair  competition.  After  the  NRA  wa.<; 
buried  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  constitu- 
tional grounds,  there  emerged  a  plea  for 
laws  which  would  prevent  economlcalh 
ixjwerful  buyers  from  extracting  price  con- 
cessions from  suppliers,  which  smaller  anci 
weaker  buyers  were  unable  to  sectu-e.  Thr 
economic  buying  power  of  the  grocery  chaii. 
stores,  vis-a-vis  the  ma  and  pa  grocery 
stores  was  cited  as  the  prime  example  of  the 
need  for  strengthening  our  price  discrimina- 
tion laws. 

In  1936  Congress  responded.  It  enactec; 
a  law  designed  to  strengthen  and  expand  the 
prohibitions  against  price  discrimination 
provided  by  the  original  Clayton  Act  of  1914. 
The  Robinson-Patman  Act  thus  came  inf 
being.  This  act,  curiously  enough,  ended 
up  primarily  as  a  series  of  prohibitions  aimec; 
at  the  seller,  although  we  have  seen  thn- 
the    primary    concern    of    Congress    was    t!.' 

economic  power  of  large  buyers. 

Section  2(a)  of  the  Robinson-Patman  A.  • 
prevente  a  seller  satisfying  the  requisite  Juri-- 
dictional  standards,  from  charging  differeri: 
prices  in  connection  with  the  contemporane- 
ous sale  of  the  same  commodities,  to  tw 
different  purchasers,  where  adverse  con:- 
petitive  effects  may  arise.  But  such  pric 
differences  condemned  under  section  2 (a 
are  defensible,  if  the  seller  is  able  to  cc- 
Justify  the  price  difference,  or  if  the  pric 
concession  to  one  purchaser  is  made  in  goorl 
faith  to  meet  the  lower  price  of  a  compjetitcr 
or  if  a  distress  merchandise  sale  Is  involve'; 

Sections  2(d)  and  2(e)  reqtilre  any  seller 
granting  promotional  allowances,  services,  r- 
f.icillties  in  connection  with  the  sale  <  : 
commodities,  to  make  such  promotional  aic: 
available  to  all  competing  purchasers  on  .' 
proportionally  equal  basis,  again,  withoi." 
regard    to    "competitive    effects." 

Only  when  we  reach  section  2(f)  of  t!.- 
Robinson-Patman  Act  do  we  find  a  prohib 
tion  on  btiyers  dealing  with  price  discrim:  - 
nation.  Under  section  2(f)  of  the  act 
buyer  is  prohibited  from  "knowingly  IndiK  - 
Ing"  a  price  discrimination  which  is  unlav.  - 
ful  under  section  2(a). 

After   World   War  II  ended  and  Congrc. 
ttirned  again  to  an  examination  of  our  Irc^ 
enterprise     economy,     the     attention     w. . 
focused  on  mergers,  and  the  weakness  of  t! 
Clayton  Act  of   1914  In   combating  merge: 
with     potentially     adverse     anticomi>etitr.  ■ 
effects.     The  most  notable  weakness  of  tli*- 
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original  act  of  1914  was  that  It  referred  only 
to  corporate  acquisitions  of  stock  and  share 
capital;  It  was  silent  as  to  asset  acquisitions 
and  as  to  mergers  and  consolidations.  As  a 
consequence,  Congress  amended  and 
strengthened  the  antimerger  prohibitions  of 
the  Clayton  Act,  by  referring  to  any  acquisi- 
tion of  assets  as  within  the  ambit  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  section  7.  Today,  the  major 
developments  in  antltrtist  enforcement  are  In 
the  field  of  mergers  under  section  7  of  the 
amended  Clayton  Act;  some  indication  of 
the  current  activity  in  the  field  of  merger 
law  lies  in  the  fact  that  In  the  last  3  years 
the  Supreme  Court  has  rendered  decisions  in 
no  less  than  eight  merger  cases. 

Congress,  in  enacting  these  fundamental 
antitrust  laws  In  1890,  In  1914,  In  1936,  and 
in  1950  reflected  the  grave  public  concern 
over  the  economic  vitality  of  our  economy, 
and  the  desire  to  foster  and  preserve  the 
opportunity  of  all  businessmen  to  share  in 
the  fruits  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

I  will,  however,  pause  briefly  here  to  pay 
my  respects  to  those  businessmen  and  their 
counsel  who  maintain  that  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
other  antitrust  laws,  that  It  Is  anticompeti- 
tive in  effect,  and  that  it  Is  Impossible  of 
compliance  by  businessmen. 

Turning  first  to  the  question  of  compliance, 
it  Is  my  professional  judgment  that  any 
businessman  and  his  cotinsel  who  wish  to 
do  so  may  devise  lawful  profitable  practices 
for  living  well  within  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

Perhaps  I  could  most  succinctly  answer  the 
other  two  common  criticisms  of  the  act  by 
quoting  here  from  an  extensive  Interview 
which  I  had  recently  with  Mr.  Charles  Hor- 
ton,  editor  of  Supply  House  Times  (Mar.- 
.Apr.  1965  Issues)  : 

"Question.  Some  wholesalers  I  have  talked 
to  are  against  trade  practice  rules  because 
to  them  it  represents  'Government  inter- 
ference with  business.'  Many  people  today 
are  concerned  about  what  they  call  big 
government  and  creeping  socialism,  with 
the  clumsy  hand  of  bureaucracy  injecting 
itself  insidiously  into  the  workings  of  the 
economy;  curtailing  liberty,  paralyzing  Ini- 
tiative and  undermining  our  cherished  in- 
stitutions of  free  enterprise  and  competition. 
Any  comment? 

"Mr.  Ktntner.  The  first  of  the  laws,  the 
Sherman  Act,  was  passed  75  years  ago  with 
only  one  dissenting  vote  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  The  Clayton  Act  and  ttie  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  have  been  r>n  the 
books  50  years,  while  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  is  29  years  old. 

"Thus  they  all  predate  the  so-called  big 
government  era.  They  have  endured  and 
have  been  continually  strengthened  in  their 
interpretation  and  enforcement  because  they 
express  a  virtually  unanimous  consenstis  of 
the  American  people.  They  have  never  been 
a  partisan  matter,  nor  has  their  validity 
been  affected  by  the  passage  of  time  or  the 
many  changes  and  fluctuations  Ln  our  eco- 
nomic condition. 

"The  whole  purpose  of  these  law^s  is  to 
foster  comi)etitlon  and  preserve  a  free  econ- 
omy. The  restrictions  imposed  on  business 
by  the  Sherman  Act  and  the  other  laws 
that  followed  were  minimum  restraints;  the 
least  that  could  have  been  done  to  keep 
business  free.  There  are  two  alternatives 
to  our  antitrust  laws;  one  is  cartels,  or  pri- 
vate monoply;  the  other  Is  public  monopoli- 
sation through  Goverrunent  control  or  out- 
right Government  ownership.  In  either 
ease,  it  Is  a  closed  economy  with  no  place  for 
■he  small  lndep)endent  and  no  opportunity 
for  the  new  entrant. 

"There  Is  no  question  that  our  economy 
was  rapidly  becoming  cartellzed  when  the 
Sherman  Act  was  passed.  Fortunately,  we 
put  the  brakes  on  In  time.  We  developed 
laws  which  limit  the  absolute  freedom  of 
business  to  do  anything  they  wished  In  the 


interest  of  pweserving  a  free  economy  of 
opportunity;  of  protecting  the  Independent 
and  the  anall  businessman,  and  preserving 
a  high  degree  of  competition  In  the  market- 
place. 

"You  might  say  that  to  preserve  comp>e- 
tition  we  have  wisely  chosen  to  put  certain 
restraints  on  competition;  but  a  type  of 
competition  that  needs  to  be  restrained. 
This  country  doesn't  believe  In  dog-eat-dog 
competition  where  the  powerful  can  use 
their  size  and  naked  economic  pwwer  to 
destroy  or  gobble  up  the  less  powerful.  It 
really  isn't  competition  without  equality; 
and  that's  what  these  laws  seek  to  preserve — 
equality  in  the  marketplace. 

"All  games  have  to  be  placed  by  rules. 
Football  has  Its  book  of  rules  and  Its  referees, 
but  that  doesn't  keep  If  from  being  a  tough, 
fast,  and  competitive  game.  The  business 
game,  too,  must  have  Its  rules.  The  only 
kind  of  contest  that  doesn't  have  rules  to 
govern  It  Is  the  barroom  brawl.  The  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  want  their  economic  life 
conducted  on  that  basis. 

ROBINSON-PATMAN    ACT 

'  Qtiestion.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  these 
laws,  particularly  the  Robinson-Patman  Act, 
tend  to  deprive  the  country  of  the  benefits 
of  competition  by  putting  an  umbrella  over 
inefficiency  and  preventing  the  more  effi- 
cient— which  Is  to  say,  the  larger  units — 
from  achieving  the  full  possibilities  of  their 
superior  competence.  Thus,  the  public  Is 
victimized  through  higher  prices  In  order 
to  keep  inept  and  inefficient  little  producers. 
Wholesalers,  and  retailers  In  business. 

Mr.  Kintner.  "I  think  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  as  an  equality  of  opportunity 
statute.  It  seeks  to  Insure  that  competing 
business  units  will  start  the  competitive  race 
at  the  same  starting  line,  no  matter  what 
happens  beyond  that  point. 

"Question.  Some  lawyers  and  some  busi- 
nessmen say  that  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
works  at  cross  purposes  to  the  other  anti- 
trust laws.  Both  the  Sherman  Act  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  forbid  price 
fixing.  Yet,  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  they 
say,  introduces  an  unnatiu-al  rigidity  Into 
the  free  play  of  price  competition.  By  re- 
quiring the  vendor  to  sell  all  or  most  of  his 
customers  at  the  same  price,  it  becomes  a 
form  of  price  fixing.    How  about  that? 

Mr.  Kintner.  "I  concede  that  it  does  tend 
to  stabilize  prices  somewhat.     But  it  Is  a 

desirable  stabilization  in  the  interest  of  free 
pricing  is  not  the  same  as  price  fixing.  The 
and  fair  competition.  Nondiscriminatory 
pricing  is  not  the  same  as  price  fixing.  The 
Robinson-Patman  Act  does  not  require  all 
businessmen  to  sell  at  the  same  price.  It 
does  not  seek  to  control  margins  or  markups 
or  resale  prices.  Nor  does  it  require  the  In- 
dividual supplier  to  sell  all  of  his  customers 
at  the  same  price.  But  he  must,  as  a  general 
rule,  sell  all  competing  customers  at  the 
same  price  for  like  merchandise  in  like  quan- 
tity. On  the  other  hand.  If  one  customer 
buys  in  much  larger  quantities  than  the 
other,  and  if  the  supplier  has  economies  In 
serving  the  larger  customer,  he  can  pass  the 
savings  on  in  the  form  of  a  lower  price. 

"I  can't  see  how  this  requirement  for  fair- 
ness interferes  with  the  freedom  of  the  mar- 
ketplace or  the  freedom  of  the  Individual 
supplier.  It  actually  protects  him  from  the 
unfair  and  tinlawful  exercise  of  economic 
power  by  large  customers.  And  in  a  certain 
sense,  it  protects  him  from  himself. 

"In  actual  practice,  when  a  supplier  grants 
a  discriminatory  price  to  a  favored  customer, 
the  other  suppliers  tend  to  meet  It  or  go 
below  it.  And  the  competitors  of  the  favored 
customer  then  demand  competitive  prices 
from  their  supply  sources,  also.  It  becomes 
a  vicious  circle  which  can  throw  an  entire 
Industry  Into  chaos,  drive  the  profit  margin 
down  to  zero,  and  cause  the  weaker  mem- 
bers tQ  sell  out  or  go  into  bankruptcy. 


"Discriminating  prices  always  weaken  an 
Industry.  It  saps  its  economic  health  amd 
vitality  by  driving  its  profit  levels  down, 
down,  down.  The  time  soon  cotnes  when  the 
industry  can  no  longer  afford  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  new  technology,  or  Improve  its 
products  and  services,  or  reinvest  In  new 
facilities  and  methods,  or  upgrade  its  per- 
sonnel, or  enlarge  Its  markets  through  sales 
promotion  and  advertising. 

"But  when  competition  and  pricing  Is  fair, 
businessmen  make  reasonable  profits.  This 
Is  good  for  them,  good  for  their  Industry, 
and  good  for  the  country.  Taxes  come  out 
of  profits,  so  does  progress;  so  does  eco- 
nomic growth." 

It  is  worthwhile  to  examine  briefly  other 
methods  developed  by  Congress  which  en- 
hance the  opportunity  of  smaller  business- 
men to  compete.  Perhaps  the  most  frank  and 
significant  effort  by  Congress  In  this  direc- 
tion Is  the  formation  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  Congress  has,  under  the 
Small  Business  Act,  provided  machinery  for 
giving  positive  aid  to  snudl  businessmen — 
to  Insure  that  competition  can  thrive  from 
this  economic  base  because  of  governmental 
financial  assistance  and  counseling.  To 
quote  from  the  Small  Business  Act: 

"It  Is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Government  should  aid,  counsel, 
assist,  and  protect,  insofar  as  possible  the 
Interests  of  small  business  concerns  in  order 
to  preserve  free  comfjetltive  enter- 
prise." 

A  clearer  endorsement  of  small  business 
by  Congress  would  be  hard  to  envision. 
Through  the  SEA,  Impressive  activity  has 
taken  place.  In  1964,  the  SEA  loaned  $425.8 
million.  10,700  separate  transactions,  at  very 
favorable  Interest  rates.  A  special  concern 
for  granting  business  loans  to  businessmen 
of  minority  groups,  notably  Negroes,  devel- 
oped Into  a  program  of  making  available  6- 
year  loans  of  amounts  up  to  $6,000.  Manage- 
ment counseling  and  assistance  to  small 
bxisinessmen  is  provided  under  the  SCORE 
program — the  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Exec- 
utives, which  now  numbers  2.0(X)  retired  ex- 
ecutives who  have  volunteered  their  services. 
The  SCORE  program  is  aimed  primarily  at 
assisting  businessmen  with  fewer  than  25 
employees  In  learning  the  sophisticated  In- 
tracles  of  management  smd  competition. 
Small  business  may  be  able  to  secure  favored 
consideration  in  Government  procurement 
contracts,  and  special  disaster  loans,  as  well 

as    favored    treatment   in   areas   of   eoonomlc 
duress,  like  Appalachia. 

The  various  House  and  Senate  committees, 
and  subcommittees  concerned  with  small 
business,  commerce,  and  antitrust  all  have 
an  open  door  to  matters  of  public  Interest 
which  affect  the  competitive  well-being  of 
small  businessmen. 

Two  concltislons  are  hopefully  clear.  First, 
competitive  free  enterprise  has  flomiabed  be- 
cause of,  and  not  In  spite  of,  our  Federal 
Government.  Congress,  the  architect  of  our 
competitive  free  enterprise  system  by  consti- 
tutional mandate,  has  developed  a  product 
Of  which  we  cari  be  proud,  and  which  busi- 
ness executives  large  and  small  have  a  deep 
concern  in  preserving.  This  flows  Into  my 
second  conclusion;  namely,  the  responsibility 
which  Is  Imposed  on  business  executives  to 
preser\-e  and  enhance  ^our  free  enterprise 
system. 

In  the  final  analysis,  given  the  benefit  of 
an  Immensely  successful  system  of  congres- 
sional regulation  of  private  enterprise,  the 
burden  rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
exercutlves  everywhere  to  educate  themselves 
as  to  what  the  law  requires,  and  to  stay 
witiiln  the  boundaries  of  the  law.  Self-edu- 
cation, and  self-regulation  are  essential  to 
a  healthy  system  of  competition  in  any  par- 
ticular industry.  In  learning  what  the  law 
requires,  not  only  do  you  kycAA  the  serious 
consequences  of  an  antitrust  yiolatlon.  but 
you  perform  two  valuable  services  to  your- 
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Belt  and  to  the  free  enterprise  system:  (1) 
you  leam  how  to  use  the  law  as  a  positive 
aid  to  developing  busineeg  policies  which 
take  full  advantage  of  what  the  law  allows 
you  (and  your  competitors)  to  do.  and  (2) 
you  preserve  the  public  confidence  in  our 
competitive  free  enterprise  system,  thereby 
avoiding  congressional  action  which  might 
otherwise  be  in  the  public  interest,  because 
of  failure  or  breakdown  of  self-regulation  in 
a  pfirlicular  Industry.  Please,  always  keep 
firmly  in  your  mind  that  if  illegal  practices, 
whether  they  tend  to  create  monopoly,  re- 
strain competition,  or  deceive  the  public, 
clog  the  marketplace,  the  public  must  act. 
If  laws  do  not  exist  to  cover  the  practice 
which  Injures  competition,  the  Federal  or 
State  Governments  v/ill  All  the  vacuuni  with 
more  law  and  more  regulation. 

This  process  eventually  can  leave  the  busi- 
ncsman.  whether  he  be  large,  medium  size, 
or  small,  stripped  of  all  but  the  rags  and 
tatters  of  his  freedoms.  The  alternative  is 
good  faith,  meaningful  compliance  with  the 
existing  laws  that  regulate  business  conduct. 
This  Involves  self-education,  self-discipline, 
and  self-responsibility  on  the  part  of  all 
American  business. 

This  la  Small  Business  Week.  Your  con- 
cern over  the  economic  vitality  of  smaller 
business  In  New  England  constitutes  a  tre- 
mendous public  ser^-lce.  and  I  wish  >x)u  every 
success  in  the  difficult  ch.illenges  which  lie 
ahead. 


Long  Island  Presbytery  Resolution  on 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  a  re.solutlon  on  Vietnam. 
The  Presbytery  represents  60  churches, 
3  preaching  stations,  and  32,091  com- 
municant members  in  the  counties  of 
Nassau  and  Suffolk.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  resolution,  adopted  by 
the  Presbytery  at  Its  stated  meeting  at 
Northport.  N.Y.,  on  April  27,  1965,  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  we  are  concerned  about  Vietnam 
because  of  the  deplorable  destruction  of  lives 
and  property  and  because  the  peace  of  the 
world  la  being  threatened  by  events  taking 
place  there,  and 

Whereas  we  are  concerned  that  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  of  emerging  nations  for 
a  better  life  be  fulfilled, 

The  Presbytery  of  Long  Island,  motivated 
by  Christian  concern,  commends  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  forthright  Vietnam  speech  of 
April  7.  1965,  and  urges: 

1.  That  he  continue  to  make  every  effort. 
formal  or  informal,  to  negotiate  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  situation,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  words  of  President  Kennedy, 
"Let  us  never  negotiate  out  of  fear,  but  let 
us  never  fear  to  negotiate." 

2.  That  he  Implement  plans  designed  to 
contribute  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  rising 
expectations  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
through  Increased  nonmilltary  foreign  aid, 
realizing  that  we  can  only  win  the  respect 
and  friendship  of  the  people  by  the  quality 
of  our  concern  for  them,  and  our  understand- 
ing of  their  desires  and  points  of  view. 


3.  That  he  continue  to  encourage  other 
concerned  nations  to  Join  with  us  in  the  non- 
partisan regional  development  of  southeast 
Asia,  realizing  that  by  working  together  na- 
tions can  Improve  relationships  with  one 
another  and  with  imderdeveloped 

populations. 


Civil  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  IrtWTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago 
the  Nation  was  shocked  by  the  brutal 
slaying  of  three  young  civil  rights  work- 
ers. The  lives  of  Andrew  Goodman, 
Michael  H.  Schwerner.  and  James  E. 
Chaney  were  brutally  snuffed  out. 
Their  crime:  They  sought  to  bring  a 
ray  of  hope  into  the  life  of  the  do\TO- 
trodden  Mississippi  Negro,  shackled  by 
years  of  bigotrj'. 

Although  I  am  confident  that  this 
body  will  enact  an  effective  voting  rights 
bill  that  will  strike  one  more  blow 
against  bigotry  and  segregation,  we  still 
have  a  long  road  to  travel. 

A  year  after  the  slaying  of  these 
young  idealists,  their  murdercis  have 
not  been  brought  to  trial. 

A  year  after  the  slaying  of  these 
young  Idealists,  the  sister  of  one  of  the 
three  victims,  Barbara  Chaney  Moss,  re- 
minds us  that  the  situation  tn  Philadel- 
phia, Miss.,  near  where  the  three  young 
men  were  slain,  has  changed  little. 

She  told  a  reporter: 

*  It's  Important  that  people  Seep  remem- 
bering what  went  on  here  last  year.  Things 
won"t  get  any  better  for  Negroes  here  unless 
they  remember. 

And  on  this  unhappy  anniversary  It  is 
important  that  we  reaCBrm  our  commit- 
ment to  the  Ideal  of  equal  rights  for  all 
citizens. 

Perhaps  no  one  can  articulate  this 
Ideal  l)ett«r  than  Nathan  H.  Schwerner, 
father  of  one  of  the  -slain  workers,  who 
Instead  of  merely  succumbing  to  grief 
tried  to  do  something  to  advance  the 
goals  that  his  son  Mickey  believed  in. 

Mr.  Schwerner,  in  an  article  in  the 
June  20,  1965,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
looks  back  on  the  crime  and  the  con- 
tribution his  son  and  the  other  two  vic- 
tims made  to  the  fellowship  of  man.  The 
article  follows: 

IProm  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  June 
20. 19651 

An  Article  by  Nath.\n   h.   Sthwlk.nlr 

It  is  strange,  almost  imbeliewable  to  me, 
that  because  of  the  brutal  dei\th  of  my  son! 
there  has  crystallized  a  clarity  of  botli  con- 
viction and  commitments  so  de«p  that  they 
have  come  to  pervade  my  wliole  life.  I  have 
tried  to  determine  how  and  why  this  hfus 
come  about. 

My  wife  and  I  had  lived  with  great  fear, 
although  with  true  pride,  durinp  the  first 
5  months  of  1964,  when  our  24-year-o:d 
Mickey  and  his  young  wife  first  went  to 
Mississippi.  The  pride  was  lx>rne  of  a  deep 
conviction  In  otir  famUy  that  fiUfillznent  in 
life  is  attained  by  using  one's  ability  to  be 
of  service  to  people  and  that  our  son  had 


found  this  direction  in  which  to  channel 
his  own  talents.  The  fear  stemmed  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  dangers  to  anyone  who 
attempted  to  cooperate  with  southeri-. 
Negroes  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  segrega- 
tion and  second-class  citizenship. 

Yet  the  shock  of  loss  in  late  June  was  sc 
sharp  as  to  result  in  an  inability  to  thinl: 
cleru-ly — to  do  anything.  When,  In  the  cp.riv 
hours  of  June  22,  I  learned  of  the  di.s- 
appearance  of  our  son  and  his  coworker? 
Jfimes  Chaney,  of  Meridian,  Miss.,  a  Negro, 
and  Andrew  Goodman,  a  white  student  fro.r; 
New  York,  I  strongly  feared  the  worst.  Ar.d 
when,  at  the  White  House,  President  John- 
son told  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Goodman  and 
me  that  the  biirned-out  station  wagon  hac'. 
been  fotind.  I  knew  that  we  would  neve: 
again  see  our  children. 

TWO  comsEs 

Then  as  the  days  wore  on,  tlirough  the 
grief  and  the  sense  of  utter  futUity.  camt 
inner  probings:  How  was  I.  as  a  father,  as 
a  husband,  and  as  a  man,  to  face  the  horrible- 
situation?  Two  courses  seemed  to  be  oper. 
On  the  one  hand,  I  could  attempt  to  picV. 
up  the  strands  of  a  normal  life,  quietly  help- 
ing the  cause  of  people,  a  cause  I  shared  witl; 
my  son.  On  the  other  hand,  because  of  the 
public  spotlight  under  which  our  familv 
had  been  placed,  I  could  participate  activelv 
in  the  struggle  for  human  dignity  that  i^ 
known  as  tlie  movement.  I  decided  upon 
the  latter  course  and  I  let  this  be  known. 

What  Impelled  this  decision?  I  cannci 
fully  answer  that  question.  I  was  keeniv 
aware  that  this  was  a  road  that  would  heli: 
open  the  wounds  that  my  dear  ones  and  I 
had  suffered.  Nevertheless.  I  felt  that  I 
owed  it  to  my  son.  and  to  all  those  who  havt 
similarly  dedicated  themselves,  to  do  every- 
thing In  my  power  to  help  bring  sanity  to  otir 
great  country. 

Continually  before  me  was  the  question; 
Why   were   Mickey,  James,  and   Andy   mur- 
dered?    Was  It  an  insane  act?     The  resu: 
of  a  resentful  whim  of  a  group  of  rednecks 
Or  was  it  more  purposive  and,  if  so,  wha' 
were  the  motivating  factors? 

The  indictments  against  18  men  lodged  i: 
Mississippi  by  the  U.S.  Justice  Departmeir 
make  it  clear  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General  and  his  staff  of  experts,  there 
was  a  careful,  long-planned  conspiracy  to  kill 
Mickey.  What  could  he  have  done  In  5  shor: 
months  to  have  caused  people  to  plot  h:.'^ 
death?  I  have  believed  the  answer  to  this 
lies  deep  in  our  entire  society,  not  merely  in 
the  Black  Belt  of  the  South.  The  events  c:" 
the  last  several  years,  and  those  in  Selmn, 
Ala.,  last  March  have  confirmed  this  belie:. 

The  vast  majority  of  us  whites  has  not,  to 
this  day,  accepted  the  fact  that  every  human 
being  is  as  much  an  American — is  "as  mud: 
entitled  to  respect  as  a  person — as  we  who 
are  white. 

T  fear  that  until  the  great  bulk  of  our  peo- 
ple not  only  realize  this  simple  fact,  but  llvi- 
by  such  realization,  there  will  be  more — ^far 
more — turmoil  in  our  country, 

ONE    B.^SIC   Hi:.\SON 

I  strongly  believe  that  resistance  to  thi- 
realization  was  one  basic  reason  for  the  mur- 
ders. Mickey  and  his  coworkers  had  been 
helping  to  bring  to  southern  Negroes  a  meaf- 
lire  of  identity  as  citizens — as  American?. 
And  I  feel  sure  that  a  major  factor  in  thr 
killings  was  the  conspiracy  to  deter  other 
rights  workers  from  coming  down  to  help 
accelerate  that  process. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Tliere  was  an  equally 
Important  factor:  although  most  civil  right.«: 
workers  were  Negroes,  Mickey  was  white.  Hi- 
camarderie  with  Negro  people,  his  growini: 
acceptance  by  the  Negro  community  as  Ju."^- 
anotlier  person,  posed  a  threat.  Suppose 
whites,  in  Increasing  ntmibers,  especiallv 
yoimg  people  from  the  South,  were  to  estab- 
lish rapport  with  the  Negroes?  For  such 
rapport,    founded    on   mutual    respect,    wa& 
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being  built  through  Mickey's  establishment 
f :  the  Meridian  Community  Center  Jointly 
V.  ah  James  Chaney  and  Its  growing  role  in 
t;.e  lives  of  more  and  more  of  the  Negro  peo- 
■-'c  of  Meridian.  That  center  becanae  a  place 
V  I'.ere  people  could  congregate,  could  learn 
;l;e  basics  of  citizenship  and  a  good  deal 
ir.ore.  With  sewing  machines  and  materials 
cent  down  to  the  center,  they  were  able  to 
make  for  themselves  a  few  articles  of  new 
rl  'thing — made  by  and  for  people  who  had 
r.tver  worn  anything  but  hand-me-downs 
i : .  'HI  the  homes  in  which  many  of  the  women 
w  ,rk  as  domestics.  In  addition  to  the  or- 
p  .xiizational  support  of  the  Council  of  Ped- 
r:  ,ted  Organization  (COPO).  my  wife  and 
I  'ogether  with  a  host  of  friends,  were  of 
;  nie  small  help  in  supplying  materials,  ma- 
c.ines,  stationery,  books,  and  many  other 
r.  ms  so  sorely  needed  for  education  and  self- 
i.olp.  Mickey's  example  could  not  be  toler- 
r.  ed;  he  had  to  be  stopped. 

What  the  conspirators  and  their  mentors 
c"  erlooked,  however,  was  the  fact  tliat  the 
.Ainerican  people  had  at  least  part  of  a  con- 
science. "That  part  was  aroused  by  the  fact 
Tliat  two  whites  albeit  young  Jews  from  New 
York,  were  brutally  murdered.  As  a  result, 
i;.e  movement  got  a  national  impetus  which 
liO  previous  event  had  engendered.  But 
vhat  about  James  Chaney,  who.  for  5 
ir.onths,  helped  build  the  center,  went  into 
cutlying  areas  with  Mickey  to  establish 
freedom  schools,  who  became  more  a  brother 
t' .  Mickey  than  a  coworker? 

Let  me  answer  that  question  with  anotlier: 
What  about  Herbert  Lee?  I  am  ashamed,  as 
;,n  American,  that  I  had  not  known  the  name 
t-:itll  August  1964.  Lee  was  a  Negro  farmer 
in  Amite  County,  Miss.,  who  was  murdered 
Soptemt>er  25. 1961.  because  he  had  attempted 
-o  assert  his  right  to  vote  as  an  American 
citizen.  There  was  hardly  a  ripple  of  Amer- 
ican conscience  stirred  by  Mr.  Lee's  death. 
or  by  the  hundreds  of  clandestine  murders. 
<ii.?appearances  and  beatings  of  Negroes  in 
the  Deep  South.  And  I  am  convinced  that  if 
J.imes  Chaney  had  been  murdered  alone. 
there  would  have  been  no  comparable  awak- 
e:;ing  of  white  Americans. 

I  think  of  a  few  more  names.  We  all  know 
of  the  Reverend  James  Reeb  and  Mrs.  Viola 
l.uzzo,  both  murdered  in  Alabama  in  March 
1965.  I  think  it  was  right  for  public  figures 
.nd  people  from  all  over  the  Nation  to  express 
their  grief  and  their  indignation.  But 
'Ahere  were  those  expressions  of  grief 
.  ud  indignation  a  short  time  before  when  a 
young  American  was  shot  to  death  by  an 
Alabama  State  trooper  for  putting  his  body 
between  his  mother  and  the  club  of  that 
rfflcer?  Where  were  the  dignitaries  repre- 
.^•-nting  Federal,  State,  municipal,  trade 
union,  churlch.  fraternal  and  other  organiza- 
:io!\s  at  his  funeral?  Jimmy  Lee  Jackson 
was  black. 

Tlie  vast  majority  of  us  whites  has  not. 
to  this  day,  accepted  the  fact  that  every 
human  being  is  as  much  an  American — is  as 
much  entitled  to  respect  as  a  person — as  we 
^'■ho  are  white. 

During  these  months  we  have  received 
much  solace  from  intimates,  from  acquaint- 
sr.ces  and  from  strangers.  People  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  from  all  over  the  world 
have  expressed  their  sympxathy.  Many  have 
.",130  made  kind  comments  about  the  courage 
of  the  three  families  Involved — most  Justi- 
fied, In  my  opinion.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Fanny 
Cli'iney  and  her  children.  But  for  me,  one 
of  the  most  moving  experiences  occurred  last 
Autrust  while  my  wife  and  I  were  at  tlie  At- 
'mtic  City  National  Convention  of  the  Dem- 
ocr.itlc  Party.  It  was  during  the  historic  at- 
tempt by  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party  (MFDP)  to  have  its  delegates  seated  in 
place  of  those  "elected"  at  primaries  in 
Mississippi  from  which  Negroes  were  system- 
••'tically  excluded. 

BETOND    SYMPATHY 

A  white-haired  Negro,  ptilling  himself  tall 
and  erect,  approached  us,  elapsed  our  hands. 


and  said  simply.  "I  am  a  delegate  of  MFDP 
from  Lauderdale  County.  I  would  not  be 
here  if  Mickey  had  not  come  to  see  me."  We 
were  very  much  touched  by  this  living  in- 
dication of  the  effectiveness  of  o\xx  eon's 
work.  But  beyond  that.  I  was  impressed  by 
this  gentleman's  words  for  another  riason.  I 
was  aware  of  the  courage  It  must  ha\(e  taken 
for  this  citizen,  oppressed  for  his  moVe  than 
60  years  of  life,  even  to  have  j 
Mickey  to  talk  to  him.  Thereafter,  I  kne 
he  must  have  attended  local  MFDP  meetings, 
must  have  gone  to  a  county  convention,  tlie 
Slate  convention  and  now  to  the  national 
convention.  All  this  lie  must  have  done  with 
the  knowledge  that  on  his  return  home,  he 
and  his  family  might  well  meet  with  t>oth 
physical  vlolence.and  economic  reprisal — loss 
of  job,  curtailment  of  credit,  a  thousand 
things.  To  me,  such  courage  has  trans- 
cended all  others  because  it  is  typical  of 
niany  thousands  of  Negroes  who  walk  in  con- 
stant fear. 

More  and  more.  I  have  pondered  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  move  large  numbers  of  our 
jieople  beyond  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
admiration.  It  is  heartwarming  to  realize 
that  so  much  of  America  has  identified  itself 
with  those  of  us  who  have  become  closely 
involved  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  of  all 
of  our  citizens.  But  how  far  does  this  iden- 
tification go? 

I  have  often  wondered  what  would  happen 
if.  by  State  laws  and  by  oppression,  violence 
and  intimidation,  all  citizens  of  Irish  or 
Italian  extraction  in  New  York  State  were 
denied  the  right  to  vote,  or  If,  by  similar 
means,  all  persons  of  Scandinavian  or  Teu- 
tonic ancestry  In  Minnesota  were  denied  the 
right  to  vote.  What  an  uproar  there  would 
be  from  every  comer  of  the  land.  And  yet, 
that  is  exactly  what  is  happening  in  Missis- 
sippi, in  Alabama  and  elsewhere.  Isn't  It 
time  we  adopted  one  standard  for  all 
Americans? 

I  certainly  hope,  as  I  write,  that  all  the 
measures  President  Johnson  has  advanced 
for  securing  Negroes'  right  to  vote  will  be 
implemented  rapidly.  But  I  have  become 
convinced  that  legislation,  carefully  as  It  may 
be  drawn,  is  subject  to  the  tortuous  delays  of 
long,  drawn-out  litigation.  Those  people 
who  are  In  absolute  control  of  the  political 
machinery  in  a  given  area  have  always  been 
capable  of  frustrating  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  our  citizenry  for  indefinite  periods. 
This  has  been  so,  historically,  in  the  South, 
untU  now.  and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  It  will  continue  to  be  so  unless  a  means 
of  shaking  that  control  is  found. 

There  is  a  means,  however,  whereby  that 
control  can  be  partly  shaken  in  the  next 
brief  period.  That  is  the  situation,  soon  to 
come  before  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  which  the  voices  of  all  of  us  can 
be  heard  with  immediate  effect.  It  is  a  sit- 
uation which  can  go  far  to  undermine  the 
political  power  Illegally  assumed  by  the  domi- 
nant people  in  the  Deep  South.  It  Is  one 
upon  which  can  be  based  major  changes  in 
the  social  and  economic  suppression  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  citizens. 
I  refer  to  the  challenge  to  unseat  the  five 
men  purported  to  have  been  elected  to  the 
House  from  Mississippi. 

THE   CHALLE.NGE 

I  have  been  told  that  the  challenge  is  sup- 
ported by  about  600  depositions  which  clearly 
indicate  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  to  great 
numbers  of  people.  Everj'  bit  of  testimony 
was  subject  to  the  right  of  cross-examination 
by  attorneys  for  the  challenged  five  men,  and 
many  of  the  witnesses  were  cross-examined. 
Yet  the  five  so  challenged  have  failed  to 
adduce  a  single  Item  of  testimony  on  their 
own  behalfs  to  rebut  the  evidence  of  the 
Illegality  of  their  election. 

I  cannot  understand  how  we  can  face  the 
world  or  face  ovirselves  If  we  permit  people 
elected  without  even  the  semblance  of  demo- 
cratic process  to  sit  In  our  Congress.  Their 
voices  affect  not  only  the  affairs  of  Missis- 


sippi, but  every  facet  of  national  and  Inter- 
national life  In  which  our  Federal  Grovern- 
ment  plays  a  role.  They  are  our 
Representatives,  not  merely  those  of  Missis- 
sippi. I  urge  every  American  to  press  upon 
his  own  Representative  the  duty  to  unseat 
the  five  challenged  Mississlpplans. 

During  the  year,  many  people,  many  or- 
ganizations, have  created  awards  in  the 
of  the  three  young  men  murdered  In 
fississlppi.  Little  would  be  more  flitting 
to  memorialize  their  sacrifice,  in  my  opinion. 
than  for  Congress  to  Insist  that  all  of  its 
Members  be  elected  by  an  electorate  fully 
and  freely  composed  of  all  citizens  from  any 
congressional  district. 

Many  of  us  have  long  felt  that  omr  indi- 
vidual voices  are  too  puny  to  have  an  effect 
upon  our  communities,  our  Congressmen, 
upon  any  situation.  But  the  enemies  of  an 
integrated  America,  although  in  a  small  mi- 
nority, are  outspoken  both  as  Individuals  and 
In  group>s.  We,  who  truly  believe  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  must  make  our  sup- 
port most  clear  In  our  daily  lives,  by  our 
financial  assistance,  and.  yes,  by  our  political 
suppcH-t.  Each  of  us  mtist  help  do  the  Job 
of  all  of  us. 


Aiding  Our  Enemies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Presi- 
dent Johnson  intends  to  authorize  any 
more  food  for  Egrypt,  the  American  peo- 
ple deserve  a  clear  explanation  of  how  it 
coiild  possibly  serve  the  national  interest. 
Reports  out  of  Egypt  indicate  that  the 
President  Is  planning  to  release  $37  mil- 
lion of  surplus  commodities.  The  ad- 
ministration w^ill  not  deny  it.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  any  decision  to  release  this 
food  should  take  note  of  the  wishes  of 
Congress.  An  editorial,  that  follows, 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  June  18. 
1965,  indicates  that  any  further  aid  to 
EgjTJt  will  help  our  enemies: 
AmiNG  OxJB  ENEMn:s 

Reports  persist  In  Cairo  that  President 
Johnson  la  about  to  authorize  release  of 
S37.5  mUllon  worth  of  surplus  food  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  This  is  the  shipment, 
designated  under  the  current  3-year  aid  pro- 
gram, which  Confess  blocked  last  February 
after  an  Egjrptlan  mob  burned  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Library  and  a  truculent 
President  Nasser  told  this  country  to  go 
drink  seawater — slang  for  "go  to  hell."  Our 
State  Department,  however,  continue*  to 
deny  that  any  decision  to  release  the  food 
has  been  made. 

Nasser  not  only  wants  the  food  he  thinks 
Is  coming  to  him  under  the  ciu-rent  aid  pro- 
gram which  expires  at  the  end  of  this  month, 
but  he  also  would  like  a  new  3-year  pro- 
gram to  provide  $500  million  worth  of  food. 
That  would  raise  the  cost  of  American  food 
aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  to  well  over 
•1.5  billion  since  1954. 

Now  comes  a  new  report  from  informed 
Cairo  sources  that  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic has  violated  its  aid  agreement  by  divert- 
ing 40  percent  of  its  rice  crop  from  Its  own 
food-short  population  and  selling  It  abroad. 
More  than  half  of  the  rice  exports  are  re- 
ported to  have  gone  to  Communist  nations, 
including  Bed  China  and  Cuba.  Thus,  while 
the  United  Arab  Republic  was  accepting 
American  food  aid,  which  amounted  to  $175 
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million  last  year,  It  was  selling  a  laige  share 
of  its  own  food  to  two  Communist  countries 
against  which  the  United  States  has  trade 
embargoes. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  our  aid  agree- 
ment with  Nasser  permits  him  to  sell  to 
these  two  countries,  among  others,  but  he 
pledged  himself  to  restrict  exp)orts  in  any 
1  year  to  no  more  than  about  32.5  percent 
of  the  total  rice  crop. 

After  Congress  balked  last  February,  it 
relented  to  the  extent  of  authorizing  Mr. 
Johnson  to  resume  food  shipments  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  If  he  found  they  were 
"in  the  national  interest."  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  the  United  States  is 
trapped  in  an  increasingly  hot  war  in  Viet- 
nam, in  which  Red  China  has  an  influential 
hand.  We  are  up  to  our  necks  trying  to  pre- 
vent a  Communist  takeover  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  where  the  Red  followers  of 
Fidel  Castro  play  a  prominent  role. 

By  shipping  food  to  Nasser  the  United 
States  has  been  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
two  of  our  most  implacable  enemies.  Red 
China  and  Cuba.  If  President  Johnson  in- 
tends to  authorize  any  more  food  for  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  the  American  people 
deserve  a  clear  explanatio)  of  how  it  could 
possibly  serve  the  national  Interest. 


Our  Guy  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22.  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
San  Francisco  News  Call-Bulletin  of 
June  10, 1965,  carried  an  interesting  story 
by  Guy  Wright  of  Capt.  James  D. 
Strachan,  who,  I  am  proud  to  say,  is  a 
valued  constituent  serving  his  country 
with  honor  in  Vietnam,  This  is  a  moving 
account  of  Captain  Strachan's  experi- 
ences and  talents,  and  in  these  days  of 
teach-ins  I  particularly  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues : 

Our      Guy     I^f     Vietnam — The     Ugly-War 

American   of  Good  Will 

(By  Guy  Wright) 

QUANG  Ngai. — At  dusk  Capt.  James  D. 
Strachan  and  I  left  by  helicopter  to  bring 
back  the  bodies. 

Jim  took  along  his  rope. 

•Til  loop  it  around  a  leg  and  drag  them 
first,"  he  said,  "in  case  they've  been  booby- 
trapped." 

An  infinite  sadness  came  over  his  young 
face.  "I  had  to  do  the  same  thing  when  I 
brought  back  O'SuUivan,"  he  added. 

Bringing  back  bodies  isn't  his  real  Job. 
He's  an  infantry  adviser  and  one  of  the 
best.  He  br'ngs  back  bodies  because  they 
ask  him  and  someone  has  to  do  it,  but  I 
wished  they'd  ask  someoiic  else  to  bring  back 
these  particular  bodies. 

They  were  Vietnamese  and  he  would  take 
•it  harder  than  most  Americans  because  to 
him  the  Vietnamese  are  very  real  people. 

Capt^iln  Strachan  speaks  Vietnamese. 
How  he  happened  to  learn  it  Is  interesting 
and  offers  an  insight  into  the  man. 

Only  26.  Jim  Straclian  has  been  a  captain 
for  2  years.  He  gives  Chicago  as  his  home- 
town but  he's  a  professional  soldier,  a  West 
Pointer,  and  his  real  home  is  the  Army. 

He  has  lived  in  many  places. 

In  Thailand,  one  day,  he  stopped  to  help 
a  child  who  had  been  hit  by  a  bus.  The 
next  morning  a  Buddhist  monk  In  saffron 


robes  appeared  at  the  American  compound 
and  sought  him  out. 

"He  said  he'd  seen  what  I -did  and  wanted 
to  repay  me  by  teaching  me  Thai,"  Jim  ex- 
plained. "He  drilled  me  like  a  Prussian  drill- 
master.  Before  long  I  was  speaking  pretty 
good  Thai." 

With  that  basis  of  a  kindred  language. 
Jim  took  a  spare-time  course  in  Vietnamese 
and  later  underwent  intensive  training  at 
the  Monterey  Language  School. 

"So  I  had  a  little  headstairt  when  1  came 
here,"  he  said. 

The  truth  Is  that  he  spef.ks  fluent  Viet- 
namcf.e.  More  tlian  that  h€  hf.s  an  instinc- 
tive compassion  and  understpnciing  for  these 
people. 

Other  AmcricTins  lump  them  all  together 
as  good  or  bad.  Jim  Strachan  never  does 
th.'it.  He  sees  tliem  as  individuals  and  even 
the  indi'.iduals  as  men  wltii  both  strengths 
and  wcakne.s;ses. 

When  everyone  was  down  on  ?.  dal  uy 
(captain)  who  had  blundered.  Jim  said 
quietly.  'He's  done  :i  good  job  but  this  time 
he  made  a  mistiike." 

His  f.ice  was  sad  when  he  .said  it.  In  fact 
he  looks  sad  most  oi  the  time.  I  think  he 
sees  thing:-  other  men  mi^.^. 

I  wanted  to  n.'^k  him  abotit  that  but  I 
didn't  because  he  i.<.n't  a  person  who  tells 
you  his  lifp  story  tl.e  first,  time  he  meets 
you.  ] 

I  wish  more  Americtn  advisers  could  speak 
Vietnamese.  Prom  watching  Jim  work  I'm 
convinced  it  wotiid  help  immeasurably. 

Another  adviser  was  having  differences 
with  his  Vietnamese  counterpart  Ln  planning 
a  patrol.  It  turned  into  a  pidgin  English 
row. 

Jim  went  over  and  Uilked  with  the  Viet- 
namese officer  in  his  own  language  and  soon 
things  were  straightened  out. 

Another  time  two  Vietnamese  soldiers 
started  taking  down  our  shjide  tent  in  the 
middle  of  an  operation,  leaving  tis  in  the 
broiling  sim.  They  were  about  to  get  lynched 
until  Jim  intervened. 

He  learned  that  the  tent  had  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Vietnamese  after  a  helicopter 
blew  down  our  own.  Now  they  needed  It 
back.  But  as  a  favor  to  Jim.  they  a.greed  to 
put  oiu-s  up  for  tis  again. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  he  comforted  a 
widow  who  came  to  watch  a  plane  take  her 
husband  away  in  his  coffin. 

He  handled  the  intelligence  debriefing  of 
a  Vietnamese  pilot,  helped  a  stranded  Viet- 
namese photographer,  and  did  many  other 
things,  all  the  while  performing  his  regular 
work. 

Now,  at  dusk,  a  Vietnamese  major  had 
learned  that  two  of  his  soldiers  lay  dead  on 
a  river  bank.  Naturally,  be  brought  his 
problem  to  Captain  Strachan. 

Going  for  bodies  at  duslt  is  risky  busi- 
ness. The  Vietcong  use  the  dead  as  decoys 
for  ambushes.  But  Jim  couldn't  refuse  this 
man  becatise  they  spoke  the  same  langiiage, 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

So  he  coiled  his  rope  and  the  "copter  took 
off.  We  swooped  over  the  scndy  river  bank 
where  the  bodies  were  supi>06ed  to  be.  then 
upstream  and  down. 

We  made  several  passes  but  they  clearly 
weren't  there. 

"Pishing  boats  were  working  along  here 
today,"  Jim  said.  "A  fisherman  mu.st  have 
found  them." 

I'm  ashamed  of  myself,  but  I  was  glad  that 
we  didn't  find  the  bodies.  I'd  seen  and 
smelled  enough  death  for  one  day. 

Jim  gave  the  pilot  the  go  home  sign  with 
his  thumb  and  the  'copter  wheeled  toward 
Its  pad. 

Once  again  Jim's  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
gtiage  proved  valuable.  If  some  other  Amer- 
ican bad  returned  without;  the  bodies,  the 
Vietnamese  major  would  have  suspected  be 
didn't  really  look. 


But  when  Jim  said  they  weren't  there  're 
man  accepted  his  word. 

HLs   mission   finished,   the    young   capt.:.n 
dropped  the  coiled  rope  with  utter  distas— 

"Let's  go  to  dinner,"  he  said  and  sm;]',  : 
But  even  his  smile  was  sad. 


National  Course 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.- 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  i:: 
my  remarks  I  include  an  editorial  a-  - 
pearlng  In  the  June  10,  1965,  issue  of  li.e 
Catholic  Standard  of  Washington,  DC, 
entitled  "National  Course,"  highly  cor.i- 
mendlng  the  leadership  and  couragt^  of 
President  Johnson  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs. 

I  From     the     Washington      (D.C.)      Cath<    ic 
Standard,  June  10.  1965] 

National  Course 

The  recent  speeches  of  the  President  on 
our  foreign  policy  should  have  a  benefi.^i.a 
and  cumuJative  effect  on  all,  especially  ■  ;r 
critics  at  home.  He  has  been  spelling  c  ;;, 
repeatedly,  the  precise  purpose  of  our  acti  :  s 
in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  eventually  to 
convince  the  world. 

The  President's  speech  at  Catholic  Via- 
versity  appropriately  emphasized  otir  mor.il 
commitment  to  mankind,  "For  America's 
only  Interests  in  the  world  today  are  th'  e 
we  regard  as  inseparable  from  our  moral 
dtities  to  mankind.  This  is  the  truth,  the 
abiding  truth  about  America.  Yet  all 
through  this  century,  men  in  other  Inrds 
have — for  reasons  of  their  own — elected  to 
discotmt  moral  duty  as  the  motivatior,  L.t 
moves  America." 

The  actions  of  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam and  In  Santo  Domingo  give  substrnce 
to  the  words  of  the  President.  Despite  ^lie 
caterwauling  a.galnst  our  action  in  those 
countries  by  some  critics,  the  events  have 
dramatically  demonstrated  that  such  ac^on 
was  Indispensable. 

The  critics  of  our  continuing  action  In 
South  Vietnam,  especially  the  Intellectuals, 
become  tonguetied  about  the  constant  atroc- 
ities of  the  Vietcong;  the  murder  of  7^0 
civilians  In  4  months  of  this  year,  the  kid!  .-.p- 
ing  of  more  than  3,000  civilians,  of  wi.om 
about  300  were  Government  officials,  as  v.?n 
as  the  massive  invasion  of  the  whole  con !. try 
by  the  Vietcong  forces.  In  the  other  dis- 
ttirbed  area.  Santo  Domingo,  and  our  Arnied 
Forces  are  being  withdrawn  as  Latin  Aii-r;- 
can  forces  are  sent  In — which  proves  the  con- 
tinuing need  for  peacekeeping  forces 

Fortunately,  the  President  has  indi.  'd 
that  he  will  not  be  deterred  from  folluMiig 
the  course  he  has  charted.  In  statin e  his 
goal,  he  used  the  words  of  Pope  John  XXIII. 
"There  Is  an  immense  task  incumbent  or.  .'ill 
men  of  good  \^'ill,  namely,  the  task  of  re-  r- 
ing  the  relations  of  the  human  famiiv  m 
truth,  in  Justice,  in  love,  and  In  freed'  n  " 

JUSTICE    in    LOUISIANA 

The  cause  of  Jtistice  in  the  South,  p.ir- 
ticularly  In  Louisiana,  is  once  again  on  tr;.;'.. 
The  occasion  for  the  trial  is  the  murder  of  a 
Negro  deputy  sheriff  of  Bogalusa.  Evici'  :.  e 
indicates  that  the  murder  may  have  be*  n  a 
carefully  planned  ambush.  It  is  time  \hxt 
the  South  show  by  a  fair  trial  that  a  sr-!"'* 
of  Justice  exists. 

This  latest  murder  and  other  murders  r  -n- 
nected  with  integration  highlight  the  ob".. -i- 
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t  >n  vtpon  all  men  of  good  will  In  the  South 
t  1  join  in  hastening  an  orderly  transition  to 
1  U  equality  for  all.  The  advice  of  Arch- 
i  liop  Cody,  of  New  Orleans,  Is  particularly 
t.:nely  and  appropriate. 

■This  tragic  lesson  of  hate  should  serve  as  a 
arming  to  all  of  Louisiana  that  men  must 
r^me  together  on  official  ground  to  determine 
T'.e  future  cottrse  of  the  State.  Both  the 
State  and  local  communities  should  begin 
ii:. mediately  establishing  committees  com- 
P  -ed  of  representatives  of  both  races  to 
provide  for  the  orderly  transition  to  fuU 
equality  for  all. 

Men  with  venom  cotirsing  through  their 
\ -ins  where  warm  human  blood  should  flow 
h  ive  turned  away  from  their  Governor  and 
n.  ivor  and  as  a  result  a  Bogalusa  law  enforce- 
r  ont  officer  lies  dead." 

As  God  can  inspire  men  to  bring  good  out 
o:'  evil,  we  hope  that  this  murder  In  Louisiana 
ur.d  others  in  the  South  will  arouse  the  moral 
Ir.dignation  necessary  to  spur  men  of  good 
v,lU  to  take  the  lead  in  racial  matters  In  the 
Smth.  Archbishop  Cody's  words  have  given 
Tiiem  a  rallj'lng  point  which  should  not  be 
r.oglected. 

MISSION     CENEROSITT 

The  generosity  of  Catholics  the  world  over 
to  the  missions  reached  an  alltime  high  last 
year.  Yet,  despite  this  record  generosity,  the 
i.eeds  of  the  missions  were  not  satisfied  In- 
dicating the  tremendous  growth  of  the  mis- 
sions and  the  need  for  continued  generosity 
Tr  im  all  Catholics. 

Catholics  contributed  $31  million  to  the 
n  issions  last  year,  most  of  this  going  to  the 
P mtifical  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Kiith.  The  propagation's  contributions  In- 
creased by  $2  million  over  1963. 

Archbishop  Raymond  Etteldorf,  the  secre- 
t.try  general  of  the  propagation,  pointed  out 
iViat  the  Increase  In  contributions  should  give 
no  cause  for  relaxation  on  the  part  of  Cath- 
olics toward  the  missions.  As  an  example. 
.\rchbishop  Etteldorf  states  that  In  1964,  the 
i?  olety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  was 
r.'>le  to  meet  a  little  less  than  one-third  of 
t...^  many  petitions  It  received. 

The  work  of  the  missions  must  continue 
rnd  must  Increase.  It  Is  the  work  of  every 
c  tholic  since  we  all  have  the  obligation  to 
bring  Christ  and  His  gospel  to  the  entire 
tv  jrld.  This  work  requires  money,  and  this  Is 
our  task  too.  The  support  of  the  niiBslc»iB 
should  not  be  something  piecemeal  but 
should  be  something  we  do  as  often  and  aa 
r  r.erously  as  possible. 


The  Late  Bernard  M.  Baruch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
liule  that  I  can  tell  my  colleagues  about 
Bernard  M.  Baruch.  Adviser  to  Presi- 
ci'  nts,  distingtilshed  wartime  servant,  fi- 
1  i-ncial  genius,  and  park  bench  phUoso- 
ll:or,  Mr.  Baruch,  who  died  Sunday  at 
t;:e  age  of  94,  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all 
ol  us.  Knowng  that  my  colleagues  share 
niy  feelings,  I  therefore  caU  to  their  at- 
tention the  following  editorials  from  to- 
(iay's  editions: 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune] 

Oltr  Authentic  Elder  Statesman 

In  the  Japanese  Empire  the  "genro,"  the 

e.der  sUatesmen,  were  a  regular,  if  unofficial, 

pirt  of  the  governing  apparatus.     In   the 


United  States,  It  Ls  usually  only  ex-Presidents 
who  are  listened  to  ex  officio,  so  to  speak. 
But  by  wisdom  and  character  Bernard  M. 
Baruch  carved  out  a  position  of  Influence 
upon  the  course  of  public  events  that  is  per- 
haps unique  In  our  history. 

Some  men  have  achieved  moral  authority 
by  long  service  In  the  legislature;  others  (Col. 
Edward  M.  House  is  an  example)  by  being 
the  confidants  of  a  President.  Mr.  Baruch 
never  stood  for  elective  office  and  was  close  to 
no  particular  President.  He  was.  however, 
adviser  to  many,  and  when  he  spoke,  the 
American  people  listened. 

His  name  was  especially  associated  with 
two  major  themes:  economic  mobilization  in 
wartime,  and  international  control  of  nu- 
clear energy.  In  neither  were  his  ideas 
wholly  successful,  but  he  made  immense  con- 
tributions to  American  efficiency  In  two 
World  Wars,  and  his  untiring  efforts  to  har- 
ness nuclear  power  for  humanity's  good  were 
evidence  of  his  farsightedness  and  his  broad 
patriotism.  If  there  Is  ever  a  global  nuclear 
authority.  It  wlU  owe  much  to  Mr.  Baruch's 
eloquence  In  the  United  Nations  nearly  two 
decades  ago.  as  well  as  to  bla  unflagging  per- 
sonal zeal  In  the  years  that  followed. 

In  addition,  there  are  very  many.  In  and 
out  of  public  service,  who  have  profited  by 
Mr.  Baruch's  selfless  counsel.  He  provided  a 
wellsprlng  of  wisdom  which  did  not  know 
partisan  lines  and  which  was  offered  to  all 
who  could  effect  events  In  the  national  In- 
terest. His  symbol  was  the  park  bench;  his 
true  Instrument  was  the  telephone.  His 
mind  was  keen,  but  his  manner  mellow,  and 
he  will  be  remembered  with  gratitude,  pride, 
and  affection  as  America's  authentic  elder 
statesman. 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 
Bernard  Baruch 

Bernard  Mannes  Baruch  was  a  speculator, 
as  he  described  himself,  and  an  immensely 
successful  one.  But  he  preferred  to  be 
known  as  an  adviser  to  Presidents,  He  be- 
came a  power  and  an  authority,  but  he  never 
quite  attained  all  of  the  authority  or  the 
power  that  were  within  bis  grasp. 

Mr.  Baruch  first  demonstrated  his  remark- 
able talents  dvuing  World  War  I.  when  Pres- 
ident Wilson  brought  him  from  Wall  Street 
to  Washington.  A  i>atrlot  of  vision,  he  per- 
formed valiantly  as  Chairman  of  the  War  In- 
dtistrlea  Board,  mobilizing  the  economy  In 
a  fashion  that  provided  a  pattern  for  World 
War  IL  He  also  displayed  an  instinctive 
grasp  for  the  finaaclal  facts  of  political  life 
at  the  peace  conference  In  Versailles,  where 
he  protested  In  vain  against  the  unrealistic 
scale  of  reparations  sought  from  Germany. 

His  brilliant  wartime  record  could  have 
been  the  springboard  for  a  political  career. 
TaU  and  courtly  and  handsome,  he  had  the 
essential  physical  attributes  as  well  as  a  flair 
for  attracting  public  attention.  But  though 
he  had  merged  from  the  rough  and  ttmible 
world  of  Wall  Street,  he  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  hurly-burly  of  political  campaigning. 
He  chose  to  become  a  power  behind  the 
tlirone  IX  not  quite  behind  the  scenes,  for 
he  made  himself  readily  available  to  the 
press,  proffering  his  views  from  a  highly  pub- 
licized bench  In  Washington's  Lafayette  Park. 

There  were  times  when  his  advice  was 
heeded.  There  were  other  times  when  it 
was  ignored.  His  real  contribution  Is  hard 
to  meastire,  however,  because  despite  his  de- 
votion to  his  country,  he  rarely  accepted  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  things  out.  Apart 
from  his  World  War  I  exp)erience.  his  only 
other  important  official  post  was  as  the  first 
American  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  when  he  fought 
hard  and  long  for  controlled  disarmament. 
Before  and  after,  he  avoided  the  risks  and 
rewards  of  public  service,  appearing  Instead 
as   a    flnanclal   sage  above   the  battle. 

His    Imposing    record — as    a    speculator, 


sportsman,  philanthropist — and  the  almost 
universal  respect  In  which  he  was  held  sug- 
gest that  be  might  have  achieved  even  more 
than  be  did  bad  be  been  willing  to  undo-take 
the  public  responsibilities  of  a  more  active 
and  exposed  role. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  XV 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   ALAB&ICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fast  and  steady  growth  of 
of  paE>er  production  in  the  United  States, 
together  with  expanding  air  transporta- 
tion facilities,  have  provided  Alabama 
and  the  South  with  Increasing  potential 
for  economic  progress. 

ITie  port  city  of  Mobile  plays  a  key  role 
In  both  of  these  Industries.  Two  major 
American  industrial  organizations  with 
facilities  In  Mobile  relating  to  paper  pro- 
duction and  air  transportation  have 
joined  with  others  In  presenting  reasons 
why  they  have  found  this  city  a  pleasant 
and  successful  city  with  which  to  work. 

FoUo^vlng  are  statements  by  the  Amer- 
ican Cyanamld  Co.  and  Eastern  Air 
Lines: 

An  Industrialist  Speaks:   Wht  I  Likz 

MoBn.K 

(By   K.    H.    Kllpsteln,   president,   American 

Cyanamld  Co.,  Wayne,  N  J. ) 

Paper  prod\iction  in  the  United  States  to- 
day is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  factcn^  In 
America's  economy.  In  recent  years,  much 
of  that  expansion  has  taken  place  in  the 
South.  And  the  dynamic  community  of  Mo- 
bile has  become  the  choeen  location  for  some 
of  the  largest  UJS.  papermakers. 

Back  In  1939.  American  Cyanamld  anal3rzed 
the  growth  potentials  of  the  southern  paper 
industry,  and  selected  Mobile  as  the  logical 
slt«  for  its  most  important  paper  chemicals 
plant. 

Over  the  years,  as  the  South 's  papermaklng 
capacity  soared  from  21  to  41  percent  of 
total  UJS.  production,  Cyanamld  expanded  Its 
family  of  paper  cbemlcals  to  keep  pace  with 
the  vital  needs  of  Its  customjers.  Today. 
Cyanamld'8  Mobile  operation  is  considered 
the  largest  and  most  diversified  manxifactur- 
Ing  complex  In  America  devoted  exclusively 
to  paper  chemicals. 

It  has  been  a  gratifying  growth,  shaped  by 
a  djmamic  industry  stimulated  by  creative 
research,  and  strengthened  by  the  good  wUl 
of  Mobile's  forward  looking  business  Leaders, 
and  Its  other  citizens. 

Cyanamld  takes  pride  in  sharing  with 
Mobile,  this  partnership  in  progress. 


(By  P.  D.  Hall,  president.  Eastern  Air  Lines, 
New  York  City) 

We  at  Eastern  are  keenly  Interested  in 
efforts  to  spur  Industrial  development  In 
the  Mobile  area.  They  have  already  pro- 
duced notable  results.      "^ 

The  enthusiastic  spirit  of  your  citizens  Is 
evident  both  In  MobUe  and  In  distant  cities 
where  the  efforts  being  put  forth  through 
the  Mobile  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  are 
being  registered  efifectlvely. 

Particularly  impressive  to  us,  understand- 
ably. Is  the  Importance  given  to  adequate 
airport  facilities  In  your  progrson  for  prog- 
ress. Such  steps  as  the  lengthening  of  your 
Instrument  nmway,  clearing  of  approaches 
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and  the  improvement  of  terminal  facilities 
evidence  your  awareness  that  air  transpor- 
tation today  and  in  the  future  is  a  vital 
factor  In  community  growth. 

Through  the  years.  Eastern  has  worked 
with  Mobile's  civic  leadership  and  has  keyed 
Its  services  to  the  increasing  grovrth  potential 
of  the  area.  Between  March  1955  and  March 
1964.  capacity  between  Mobile  and  northern 
cities  has  Increased  nearly  50  percent.  To- 
day our  fast,  popular  prop-Jet  Super  Electras 
serve  the  area  and.  in  addition  to  Golden 
Falcon  accommodations,  provide  both  day 
and  night  air  coach  services.  Congratula- 
tions are  due  everyone  taking  part  in 
Mobile's  determined  drive  to  attract  more 
industry  as  a  realistic  means  of  strengthen- 
ing the  economy  of  the  area  and  thus  con- 
tributing more  fully  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  Mobile's  already  notable  cultural, 
educational,  and  other  living  advantages. 

And  to  the  aviation  committee  of  the 
Mobile  area  chamber  of  commerce,  please 
add  my  gratitude  to  the  past  expression  of 
appreciation  from  my  associates  for  the  out- 
standing cooperation  of  its  members  through 
the  years. 


Grassroots  Reaction  to  Internal  Revenue 
Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

OF   AKKAMSAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  pleased  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Members  to  a 
column  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  En- 
terprise of  Riverside,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
May  13,  1965,  by  Iris  Hayward  entitled 
•Some  Taxmen  Have  a  Heart."  This 
comment  was  drawn  to  my  attention  by 
the  Honorable  Sheldon  Cohen,  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue.  It  refers  to 
the  courteous  treatment  which  Is  being 
given  to  taxpayers  by  local  Internal 
Revenue  Service  offices.  The  column  is 
as  follows: 

It's  Beyond  Me:   Some  T.\xmen  Have  a 

Heart 

(By  Iris  Hayward) 

Now  that  the  April  15  tax  deadline  is  fad- 
ing into  the  realm  of  bad  memories.  I'd  like 
to  put  in  a  plug  for  the  people  who  staff  the 
Riverside  office  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau. 

Paying  taxes  is  like  having  teeth  pulled. 
and  the  very  mention  of  the  words  "Internal 
Revenue  Bureau"  Is  enough  to  send  you  into 
a  cold  sweat. 

And  the  thought  of  being  called  into  the 
tax  office  Is  like  contemplating  a  visit  to  the 
interrogation  room  at  the  FBI. 

This  Is  to  say,  here  and  now,  that  every 
encounter  I've  had  with  local  guardians  of 
the  Government's  share  of  my  income  has 
been  a  pleasant  one. 

In  the  past.  I've  had  some  unhappy  en- 
counters with  Goveriunent  employees  in 
Other  fields.  Some  of  them  are  more  than 
aware  of  their  lofty  status,  and  don't  mind 
rubbing  it  in. 

The  mental  image  we  have  of  the  tax  man 
is  that  of  a  Simon  Legree  with  a  whip  in 
his  teeth,  one  hand  in  your  pocket  and  the 
other  on  the  door  to  tax  evader's  prison. 

As  a  taxpayer  who  struggles  through  her 
own  returns  each  year,  however,  and  occa- 
sionally   needs    help,    I    can't    ever    recall 


phoning  or  showing  up  in.  person  at  the 
Riverside  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  office  and 
not  getting  courteous  treatment. 

If  you  have  to  ask  dimib  qaestions,  you  get 
the  answers  in  a  way  that  makes  you  feel 
only  an  Einstein  could  have  unraveled  It  in 
the  first  place,  and  It  was  a  pleasure  to  deal 
with  such  complex  problems. 

On  my  yearly  trip  to  the  ofRce  this  year  for 
advice,  I  was  not  only  told  how  vo  save  (tax) 
money,  but  was  told  that  in  a  couple  of  prior 
years  I'd  probably  paid  too  much  tax. 

Why  not  put  in  a  claim  Via  amended  re- 
turns and  try  to  get  some  of  it  b.ick.  a  help- 
ful tax  expert  suggested. 

Why  not,  I  wondereti,  when  I  saw  that 
such  a  refund  would  iimount  to  a  siaible 
piece  of  change. 

Not  with  trepidation  i  who  was  I  to  beard 
the  tax  collector  In  his  Washingl-on  den  and 
say  I  paid  him  too  much  money  in  1962  and 
1963,  and  could  I  please  have  some  of  it 
back).  I  filed  the  amended  returns. 

After  some  time  I  got  a  lett-er  sajlng  the 
case  was  being  considered,  and  after  a  few 
more  weeks  I  received  ;tuother  letter  asking 
me  to  show  up  at  the  Riverside  office  with 
records  to  support  my  claim. 

The  appointment  was  made  over  the  phone 
by  a  polit-e,  helpful,  young  lady  who  sug- 
gested that  I'd  probably  want  to  come  in 
this  week  rather  than  next  to  get  it  over 
with. 

I  agreed  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  get  It 
over  with,  and  in  3  days  I  found  myself  keep- 
ing an  appointment  with  a  man  who,  in 
some  miraculous  fashion,  had  received  my 
returns  from  headquarters  and  seemed  to 
know  all  about  everything. 

He,  too,  was  polite  .and  helpful,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  help  me  prove  I  was  right,  the 
Government  really  did  owe  me  the  money. 
Don't  worry,  he  assured  me  as  I  was  ready 
to  go.  my  claim  ^^tl5  just  and  I'd  receive  the 
refund  as  soon  as  it  went  through  channels. 
My  case,  I'm  sure.  Isn't  an  iirOlated  one.  I 
know  of  two  other  people  with  tax  problems 
that  had  caused  worries  for  weeks,  and  also 
necessitated  personal  interTiews. 

So  whether  or  not  you  believe  in  the  in- 
ternal revenue  system,  it  helps  to  know  there 
are  f>eople  at  hand  willing  to  make  the  tax 
pill  as  e.isy  to  swallow  as  possible. 


Operation  Head  Start 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TEMNESSgE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  community  aid  is  the  key  and 
community  cooperation  is  the  means 
whereby  the  head  start  program, 
launched  recently  by  the  President  as  a 
part  of  the  war  on  poverty,  can  be  a 
success.  This  program  is  designed  to 
root  out  poverty  at  its  source  by  help- 
ing preschool  children  in  deprived  com- 
munities prepare  for  their  first  year  in 
school. 

The  head  start  program  should  pay 
dividends  in  human  fulfillment  and 
help  to  build  a  stronger  nation 
internally. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  in  a 
recent  editorial,  pointed  out  how  Im- 
portant it  is  that  community  leadership 
join  in  this  effort  to  make  it  successful 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  this 


editorial  in  the  Appendix  of  the  REccrD, 

The  editorial  follows :    -  - 
A  "Head  Start" 

Few  scenes  are  filled  with  greater  prom.ie 
or  disappoLntanent  than  that  of  the  yoviiig 
child  hunched  over  his  school  desk.  If  .•:; 
goes  right,  the  child  is  on  his  way  to  '.i.e 
mastery  of  knowledge  which  will  help  m..Ke 
his  life  happy  and  meaningful.  But  11  thin-'s 
go  wrong,  sorrow,  tragedy,  and  waste  are  •.  o 
often  the  result. 

The  United  States  is  about  to  invest  $;  j 
million  to  see  if  some  530,000  young  childrtu 
from  poverty-stricken  or  cultureless  hones 
can  be  helped  make  the  important  right  tr.>T 
step  In  education.  Tli is  is  Project  Head  S'..  r. 
whereby  these  children  will  gather  in  V:.'.i- 
sands  of  preschool  centers  for  a  6  to  8  weeks' 
practical  training  program.  In  general.  t.:.;y 
those  children  who  will  enter  klnderganeti 
this  fall  will  attend. 

The  piu-pose  of  the  program  Is  short,  sli  ■  p. 
and  crucial.  It  Is  to  provide  these  chiia.-tn 
with  the  outlook,  training,  and  encour.. ce- 
ment which  will  give  them  a  better  chance  :o 
benefit  from  the  precious  years  of  edii  ..- 
tion  which  lie  ahead.  For  experience  n  ..~ 
shown  that  all  too  oft€n  the  children  i<:  ni 
these  homes  are  unequipped  to  cope  with  ti.e 
stern  demands  of  education,  fall  behind.  ,  :id 
eventually  fall  out. 

The  ability  to  speak  coherently,  the  u-se  of 
sanitary  facilities,  the  knowledge  of  hor,  to 
get  on  with  their  fellovra,  these  and  m  r.y 
more  such  fundamentals  are  often  lac 'ring 
among  such  pitifully  deprived  child:,  n. 
When  these  are  learned,  the  child's  ab:..-y 
to  profit  from  education  is  Immeasur,  ;:y 
heightened. 

As  of  the  moment,  this  Is  a  "one  si  : 
affair.  Washington  apparently  wishes  :o 
wTpigh  the  results  of  this  summer's  effort  to 
see  whether  the  project  should  be  oontir.i -.o. 
altered,  or  dropped.  Many  questions  ren  ,;n 
unanswered.  Will  6  to  8  weeks'  traininL-  be 
enough?  Where  will  the  special-knowlcuge 
teachers  come  from?  How  much  hirgpr 
should  the  effort  be  to  have  a  sure  hop  of 
ending  the  tragic  circle  of  p>overty  ignor.  :..  e 
in  whicl^o  many  American  are  caught 

But  we  rejoice  to  see  this  start.  We  v.  -a 
it  well  wholeheartedly.  We  agree  with  Pres- 
ident Johnson  that  we  must  keep  in  n.;nd 
that  the  "5-  and  6-year-old  children  are  'iie 
inheritors  of  poverty's  curse  and  not  its  cre- 
ators." He  is  right  in  declaring  that  unless 
we  act  these  children  will  pass  these  burcifiis 
on  to  future  generations. 

Although  Washington  has  taken  the  ;.rst 
step  In  this  program,  if  there  is  anyti.ir.g 
that  the  Federal  Grovernment  cannot  do 
alone,  it  is  to  lift  this  burden  of  cult  -.r.il 
deprivation  from  millions  of  children.  Only 
united  community  efforts  in  cities,  tov.  i^-s. 
and  villages  all  over  the  land  can  get  to  the 
real  roots  of  the  problem.  This  reqi.res 
determination,  organization,  and  Inspirat.  n 
Yet  we  can  think  of  few  efforts  which  c::;  do 
more  to  guarantee  a  happier  tomorrow  :: 
this. 
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Castro  and  the  Soviets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
hearing  more  and  more  that  the  Rus- 
sian Communists  are  changing  their  col- 
ors. The  following  Evans  and  Novak  col- 
umn presented  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  June  21,  1965,  refutes  this  belief.    Vio- 


lence that  pays  off  has  always  been  and 
is  now  being  employed  by  Russia. 
Castro  and  the  Soviets 

In  Fidel  Castro's  police  state  today,  any 
Cuban  who  spouts  Chinese  Communist  prop- 
:.-.mda  attacking  Soviet  "revisionism"  Is 
;:able  to  end  up  In  a  Havana  dungeon. 

The  Implications  of  this  latest  twist  in  the 
C.istroite  line  go  far  beyond  Havana.  The 
i;cw  line  means  that  China  Is  losing — and 
'.using  badly — Its  contest  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  control  of  the  Latin  American 
C 'mmunlst  movement.  It  means  the  So- 
'.  lots  have  pulled  well  ahead  of  the  Chinese 
C.'mmunists  by  switching  to  a  more  revolu- 
tionary stance  in  promoting  violence  and  ter- 
r  r  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

This  leftward  change  In  Moscow's  Latin 
policy  has  worldwide  significance,  strongly 
indicating  a  post-Khrushchev  drift  by  Rus- 
s  .1  away  from  peaceful  coexistence.  The  new 
Sniet  leaders  are  in  a  tooth-and-nall  com- 
petition with  the  Chinese  for  leadership  of 
t:ie  revolutionary  Communist  pirates  In  the 
i.:-.derdeveloped  world,  and  it's  showing  up 
(  .  erywhere  south  of  the  border. 

The  key  to  Communist  leadership  in  Latin 
.'Vtnerica  Is  held  by  Castro,  who  not  long  ago 
seemed  more  attracted  to  Pelping's  more 
ii.iUtant  brand  of  communism.  But  evi- 
donce  is  piling  up  that  Castro  is  back  in 
^^>scow■s  corner. 

.After  Castro's  major  speech  of  March  17. 
w  irning  against  internal  feuding,  pro-Chi- 
i.->se  propaganda  abruptly  disappeared  from 
h'  .vana  papers.  The  Soviet  Ambassador  con- 
Ejncuously  appeared  with  Castro  at  the 
C  maguey  canecutting  ceremonies  during 
E.ister  Week,  a  symbol  of  Moscow's  new  im- 
portance. Joaquin  Ordoqui,  a  Moscow- 
t.riented  Communist  purged  by  Castro  last 
year,  has  disappeared  from  sight  without  a 
p.ibllc  trial — a  trial  that  might  embarrass 
I  lie  Soviets. 

This  reconciliation  between  Havana  and 
Mt^scow  has  been  unwittingly  fed  by  the 
intransigence  of  Pelplng. 

In  his  trip  to  Pelplng  last  March,  Ernesto 
ahe)  Guevara — the  member  of  the  Castro 
inner  circle  closest  to  the  Chinese — failed 
n.is-erably  in  trying  to  explain  away  Castro's 
flirtation  with  the  Russians.  And  now.  Chi- 
li "fe  symp>athl2er  Guevara  is  mysteriously 
aosent  from  the  Havana  scene. 

Why  did  Castro  choose  the  Russians  over 
the  Chinese?  There  is,  of  course,  the  ab- 
.<;.'Iute  necessity  of  Moscow's  cash  subsidies. 
But  Castro  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  He 
Ires  by  guns. 

The  new  leaders  of  Russia  did  what  Khru- 
s.ichev  never  would  do.  At  last  November's 
Hivana  summit  conference  of  Latin  Ameri- 
ciu  Reds,  the  Soviets  promised  to  under- 
write Castro's  plots  to  export  revolution 
throtighout  the  hemisphere. 

Actually,  Moscow's  peaceful  intent  in  this 
hemisphere  has  been  exaggerated  in  the  past. 
Even  Khrushchev  believed  in  backing  vio- 
le'-ice  where  he  gave  it  a  chance  to  pay  off. 
F.  .f  example,  the  4-year-old  Red  insurrection 
in  Venezuela  always  has  had  ample  support 
Mid  subsidies  from  Moscow. 

But  since  November,  the  Soviets  have 
t'lrned  from  political  to  terror  tactics  not 
ti;i:v  in  Venezuela  bvit  throughout  South 
America's  northern  cone  and  in  Central 
.^tr.erica.  Tlie  increased  revolutionary  ac- 
V'  ity  in  Guatemala  and  Colombia  is  the 
:;■:  St  obvious. 

ijolivia's  political  chaos  Is  so  extreme  as 
*  make  that  country  almost  a  case  apart, 
ii'.it  the  new  role  of  the  Communists  there 
is  in.^itructive.  Although  always  considered 
iobs  revolutionary  than  other  far-left  parties 
i:i  that  country,  the  Bolivian  Communists 
ar!  ually  allied  themselves  with  leftist  revolu- 
li^'mries  (Including  the  Trotskyites)  In  the 
i"f     lit  unsuccessful  insurrection. 

lined  with    Moscow's   gold   and   Castro's 
r  1  "wed  blessing,  the  newly  militant  Soviet 


Commtinlst  parties  are  outdistancing  the 
Chinese  parties  throughout  the  hemisphere. 
But  this  is  scant  cause  for  cheering  in 
Washington.  The  Soviet  sponsorship  of 
violence  in  Latin  America  flatly  contradicts 
the  oversimplified  concept  of  white-hat  Rus- 
sian Communists  and  black-hat  Chinese 
Communists. 

Rather,  Latin  American  developments  offer 
a  concrete  example  of  how  Russian  versus 
Chinese  erunlty  has  propelled  Moscow  Into  a 
more  aggressive  stance.  What  makes  mat- 
ters worse  Is  that  Castro,  who  needs  to  export 
trouble  to  survive,  will  Insist  that  the  Rus- 
sians maintain  their  tough  stance  to  keep 
his  friendship. 


great?  And  be  comes  back  with  a  whole 
new  outlook  on  life — broader,  more  ai^recla- 
tive  of  his  own  home  and  country,  mcH-e  In- 
terested in  others  (even  worldwide) ,  and  he  Is 
filled  with  memories  of  "the  most  wonderful 
experience"  of  his  life. 

This  all  started  In  Del  Norte  at  Aialone 

Road.    I  thought  you  might  be  Interested 

in  knowing  about  it  because  of  your  paper 

"A  Peace   Offensive"  which  I  Just  received. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Keith  P.  Thompson, 

Director. 


Adiai  Points  the  Way 


Helping  Others:  "The  Most  Wonderful 
Experience  of  His  Life" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  recently  sent  a  copy  of  my  remarks  and 
testimony  in  support  of  the  proposed 
Freedom  Academy — legislation  now  be- 
fore the  House  Un-American  Activities/ 
Committee — to  one  of  my  form^f~"C^r^ 
stituents.  The  letter  I  received/from 
him  in  resix)nse  is  such  an  inspiring  tes- 
timony to  the  concept  of  the  people-to- 
people  approach  in  foreign  affairs,  upon 
which  the  Freedom  Academy  proposal  is 
based,  that  I  feA  compelled  to  share  It 
with  my  good  colleagues. 

The  story  told  here  could  be  multi- 
plied manifold  by  tapping  the  as  yet 
virtually  unused  vast  resources  of  the 
private  sector  of  our  Nation,  a^  we  seek 
out  answers  to  the  continuing  conflicts 
throughout  the  world. 

The  letter  follows: 

Am-Mex  Exchange. 
Cupertino,  Calif.,  May  21.  1965. 
Hon.  Don  H.  Clausen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Don:  While  I  was  at  Del  Norte.  I  was 
asked  to  help  raise  funds  for  the  American 
Field  Service  exchange  program,  which  I  did 
with  the  combined  efforts  of  my  Spanish 
classes.  We  raised  more  money  than  was 
necessary,  so  decided  to  have  our  own  little 
exchange.  Pooling  our  resources,  we  rented 
the  Seventh-day  Adventist  schoolbus,  drove 
to  Herniosillo,  Sonora,  and  si>ent  16  days 
in  Mexican  homes  while  the  Mexicans  re- 
turned in  our  bus,  spending  12  days  in  Del 
Norte  County,  the  difference  caused  by  using 
the  same  bus. 

Something  happened  on  the  exchange 
which  we  hadn't  anticipated;  we  fell  In  love 
with  the  Mexican  people,  and  they  with  us. 
Because  of  this  wonderful  feeling,  we  decided 
to  continue  the  exchange  every  year.  Increas- 
ing it  as  much  as  could  be  done  successfully 
until  every  sincere  student  of  Spanish  here 
and  every  sincere  student  of  English  there 
may  know  that  he  can  actually  live  recipro- 
cally in  a  Mexican  (American)  home  for  a 
month  after  he  completes  his  year  of  study. 
This  year  there  will  be  over  500  of  these 
people. 

Another  good  thing  about  the  exchange  is 
the  way  a  student  benefits  In  Spanish,  also. 
He  may  grow  about  a  year  and  a  half  in 
achievement  in  1  month's  time.     Isn't  that 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  KAssACHusnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22.  1965 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Adlal  Stevenson,  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  gave  a  brilliant 
analysis  of  this  country's  foreign  policy 
in  his  sp>eech  to  the  annual  commence- 
ment meeting  of  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Association  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  last 
Thursday.  I  include  Ambassador  Ste- 
ypnson's  address  and  the  "Uncle  Dudley" 
editorial  from  the  Boston  Globe  of  Fri- 
day, June  18,  1965,  entitled  "Adlal  Points 
the  Way,"  with  my  remarks.  I  also  in- 
clude the  citations  accompanying  the 
honorary  degrees  presented  by  Harvard 
University  to  12  outstanding  recipients 
be  printed  with  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix: 

Stevenson  Text:   From  Loftt  Noninvolve- 
MENT   to   Tempting   Power 

Goethe  said  there  are  many  echoes  In  the 
world,  but  only  a  few  voices. 

These  days  everyone  is  voicing  or  echoing 
their  views  about  Vietnam,  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  student  demonstrations  and 
picketing. 

I  claim  without  shame  that  I  am  really 
a  battle-scarred  tf  not  scared  veteran  of  the 
demonstrators  and  plcketeers. 

I've  been  picketed,  applauded  and  abused 
from  right  and  left  and  center  everywhere 
from  Texas  to  Toronto  for  more  years  than 
I  like  to  remember. 

Indeed,  my  honorary  degree  should  have  a 
P.D. — a  doctor  of  pickets. 

I  don't  share  the  concern  of  some  of  my 
contemporaries  about  student  demonstra- 
tions. I  like  their  involvement  In  great 
issues. 

But  if  I  could  offer  them  one  word  of 
advice,  I  would  say  that  to  state  goals  Is  easy; 
to  tell  them  how  to  get  there  is  not  so  easy. 
A  moral  commitment  Is  hardly  meaningful 
without  a  practical  hope  of  improving  the 
human  condition. 

But  now  I  must  speak  a  bit.  and  you  must 
listen.  I  hope  we  both  finish  our  work  at 
about  the  same  time. 

I  will  suggest  how  we  might — I  say  "might" 
advisedly — get  to  some  of  our  goals  In  the 
world. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  we  made 
the  last  peace,  exactly  the  same  span  of  time 
from  Versailles  to  Hitler's  war.  This  Is  the 
sobering  fact  which  today  overshadows  our 
troubled  world. 

Last  time  not  all  our  good  Intentions,  not 
all  our  last-minute  efforts  of  improvisation, 
could  stave  off  catastrophe. 

Can  we  be  sure  that  on  this  grim  anniver- 
sary we  may  not  be  falling  once  again? 
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The  question  dwarfs  all  others,  for  in  the 
nuclear  age  we  have  peace  or  we  have 
nothing. 

We  know  all  about  our  errors  In  1919.  They 
were,  simply,  to  repeat  the  policies  of  the  last 
century:  high  moral  tone  and  noninvolve- 
ment. 

ISOLATtON  A  CLOAK 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  attempted 
through  the  League  of  Nations  to  bring  our 
idealism  down  to  earth  in  the  first  sketch 
of  a  functioning  world  society  based  on  law, 
on  self-determination,  on  the  organized  in- 
stitutions of  peace. 

But  this  dive  into  reality  was  too  much  for 
us.  We  retreated  to  an  old  Isolation  and 
continued  to  mistake  exhortation  for  power. 

Could  we  have  repeated  this  error  in  1945? 
Perhaps,  but  in  fact  we  were  presented  with 
the  opposite  temptation. 

What  a  heyday  of  conquest  we  could  have 
had — alone  with  the  atom  bomb,  alone  with 
a  healthy  economy  in  a  shattered  world, 
alone  with  our  energy  unleashed,  vmbroken 
by  the  ordeal  of  war. 

But  we  are  not  conquerors,  We  are  per- 
haps the  most  imwllling  great  power  in  his- 
tory, and  certainly  no  great  power  has  been 
plunged  so  suddenly  from  the  temptations  of 
lofty  non-involvement  to  the  opposite 
temptations  of  almost  vital  total  power. 

Yet  we  did  not  lose  our  idealism.  We  set 
up  the  United  Nations  on  the  basis  of  equal- 
ity and  self-determination,  and  have  helped 
mightily  to  make  It  work  ever  since. 

We  have  pressed  for  decolonization.  We 
have  offered  to  Internationalize  atomic 
energy.  We  gave  Europe  the  Marshall  plan, 
first  proposed  from  this  platform.  We 
preached  the  Ideal  of  unity  and  federation 
of  Europe. 

A  HEADY  DRATTGHT 

All  of  this  was  very  far  from  selfish  exercise 
of  our  power. 

But  of  course  it  was  power.  Tlie  United 
States  was  dominant.  The  Western  Alliance 
was  guided  by  us.  The  United  Nations 
majorities  voted  with  us.  The  economic 
assistance  was  all  from  us.  The  Communists 
were  largely  contained  by  us. 

It  Ifl  a  great  record  of  magnanimous  and 
responsible  leadership. 

But  I  suspect  we  became  used  to  the  Idea 
that  although  nations  were  equal  we  were 
somehow  a  little  more  equal  than  anyone 
else.  And  of  course  for  any  nation  this 
sense  of  leadership  is  very  heady  stuff. 

I  have  myself  said  of  flattery  that  "It  is 
very  fine  provided  that  you  dont  Inhale." 
The  same  is  true  of  leadership.  It's  fine  and 
we  did  Inhale. 

Today,  however,  we  face  entirely  new  con- 
ditions. Prepunderant  power  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  western  Europe  has  recovered  its 
economic  strength  and  military  potential. 

Russia  commands  a  vast  war  machine  with 
a  full  nuclear  arsenal.  China  adds  Incipient 
nuclear  power  to  massive  armies. 

And  both  exploit  the  new  techniques  of 
covert  aggression — the  so-called  "wars  of 
national  liberation" — which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  nation  or  liberation — and  can  be 
stretched  to  cover  any  use  of  outside  inter- 
ference to  remove  any  government,  whatever 
its  policies,  that  is  anti-Communist  or  even 
non-Communist. 

mEALiSM    BALKED 

Our  idealism  is  frustrated  too.  The  "third 
world"  of  postcolonial  states  seems  to  have 
much  less  stability  and  staying  power  than 
we  expected.  Just  as  Western  colonialism 
ends,  some  of  them  seem  ready  to  fight  It  all 
over  again  under  the  guise  of  neocolonialism. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  tactics  of  subversion, 
infiltration,  deception,  and  oonf\ision  seem 
to  be  little  understood,  to  say  the  least. 

Even  in  Europe  the  partnership  we  looked 
for  with  a  unified  continent  has  been  chal- 
lenged and  clrciunscrlbed  by  a  reassertion  of 
national  power. 


So  we  face  a  new  situation — less  manage- 
able and  less  appealing.  What  do  we  do 
about  it? 

There  are  those  who  would  bid  us  accept 
the  inevitable.  If  Europe  la  strong  enough 
to  defend  Itself,  let  it  do  so.  If  China  has 
recovered  its  ancient  Influence  In  Asia — so 
what — we  can't  stop  it. 

If  weak  developing  nations  want  to  try 
communism,  let  them  learn  the  hard  way, 
we've  done  the  best  we  could  with  aid  and 
advice. 

In  these  arguments  we  can  detect  some  of 
the  old  isolationist  overtones  and  assump- 
tions. 

But  in  a  world  much  less  closely  knit  than 
this,  Isolation  has  not  saved  us  from  two 
global  wars.  It  launched  u*  into  a  world- 
wide depression.  It  saw  the  Far  East  all 
but  devoured  by  a  single  military  clique. 
WHERE   CSY   "H.vi/r"? 

Would  we  now  keep  the  peace  by  leaving 
the  levers  of  power  largely  in  the  hands  of 
vast  imperial  systems  whose  ideological  aim 
is  still  to  dominate  the  world?  At  what  point 
should  we  cry  halt,  and  probably  confront  a 
nuclear  holocaust? 

The  isolationism  was  always  too  naive 
about  power  and  about  the  pretensions  of 
power.  We  must  not  maice  that  mistake 
again. 

But  equally  we  must  not  meke  the  opposite 
mistake  and  put  too  much  faith  in  power. 

We  have  among  us  advocates  of  much 
stronger  action.  For  them,  it  is  the  idealism 
of  America  that  Is  at  fault.  Get  the  aUles 
back  into  line.  Confront  Russia  over  Berlin 
and  Germany.  Bomb  China's  nuclear  ca- 
pacity before  it  increases. 

And  back  any  anti-Communist  govern- 
ment anywhere.  Teach  everyone  they  can't 
push  us  around.  . 

But  this  won't  work  either.  What  power 
have  we  to  coerce  our  friends  in  Bhirope? 

What  assurance  have  we  that  direct  action 
against  either  Communist  giant  will  not 
unleash  a  nuclear  wax  from  which  we  would 
suffer  as  much  as  they?  How  can  we  be  sure 
that  unlimited  support  of  any  authoritarian 
anti-Communist  government  may  not  merely 
hasten  the  day  when  their  citizens  become 
Communist  as  the  only  means   to  change? 

If  total  Isolationism  is  no  answer,  total 
Interventionism  is  no  answer  either.        ,' 

In  fact,  the  clear,  quick,  definable,  meas- 
\irable  answers  are  all  ruled  out.  In  this 
new  twilight  of  power,  there  Is  no  i>ath  to 
a  convenient  light  switch. 

PARTNERSHIP    VEFAL 

What  then  can  we  do?  What  are  the 
options? 

I  want  to  suggest  that  tbe  extremes  are 
not  exhaustive.  In  between — less  exciting 
perhaps,  less  nationally  satisfying  but  safer 
and  more  humane — are  other  routes  and 
methods  which  recognize  the  image  of  owr 
power,  allow  for  our  tradltlottal  idealism,  take 
account  of  the  world  ideological  struggle  and 
Include  no  fantasies  of  either  total  with- 
drawal or  total  control. 

But  they  are  all  path.s  which  demand  a 
high  degree  of  genuine  partnership,  of 
genuine  cooperation. 

As  such,  they  will  often  se«m  more  arduous 
and  more  tedious  than  the  old  pursuits,  for 
it  is  easier  to  command  than  to  persuade. 

How  do  we  apply  a  new  sense  of  partner- 
ship and  cooperation  to  the  dilemmas  of  our 
time?  In  Europe,  we  have  to  help  defend 
against  renewed  Soviet  pressure  westward. 

Equally,  we  have  to  remove  the  grievance 
of  a  divided  Germany  which  obstructs  gen- 
uine peace  in  central  Europe.  And  to  com- 
pound the  problem  to  defend  the  West  we 
must  take  a  hard  line  with  Russia. 

But  our  only  hope  of  reunifying  Germany 
peacefully  Is  with  Russian  goodwill.  I  do  not 
believe  a  divided,  splintered,  nationallBt 
Europe  cut  off  from  America  can  accomplish 
this  complicated  balance. 


Either  its  divisions  will  enfeeble  it  mili- 
tarily or  a  restirgence  of  German  natlonalifra 
will  p>ostpone  possible  reconciliation  with  tie 
West. 

TIES    WITH    SOVIET 

Our  best  policy  Is,  I  think,  on  the  one  har.^l. 
to  keep  our  defense  commitment  to  Eurove 
unequivocal  and  to  explore  all  reasonal.  • 
ways  of  transferring  greater  responsibility  -o 
them — by  joint  planning,  by  Joint  purch;  - 
ing.  by  joint  burden  sharing,  by  our  reac:.- 
ness  to  consider  any  pattern  of  cooperaik.i 
tliat  Eurofjeans  care  to  suggest. 

And  if  at  some  future  time  they  move  :  - 
political  union,  then  clearly  the  question  ci 
nuclear  responsibility  will  have  to  be  reco..- 
sidered. 

But  at  the  same  time,  let  us  seek  all  po  - 
sible  ways,  together  with  our  European  allh 
to  increase  peaceful  and  profitable  contac  ; 
with  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  were  small  signs  not  long  ago  t.f 
a  modest  thaw  In  the  dead  winter  of  ti.c 
old  cold  war. 

We  should  be  ready  for  all  such  signs — .n 
trade,  Ln  scientific  research,  in  cultural  ex- 
changes, in  tourism.  In  anything  in  she: 
that  opens  the  two  systems  to  each  other, 
that  substitutes  knowledge  and  reality  f>r 
myths  and  fear. 

Just  the  other  day.  President  Johnson  sa.'i 
directly  to  the  Soviet  people,  "There  is  i  o 
American  interest  in  conflict  with  the  Sov:<  t 
people  anywh»e." 

Had  I  been  talking  with  you  even  a  ye,:r 
ago,  I  would  not  have  been  more  optimistic 
about  these  possibilities. 

Today  the  drama  In  southeast  Asia  ard 
the  dilemmas  faced  by  Russia  in  Its  relations 
with  its  stubborn,  dogmatic  Chinese  ass.- 
clate  have  shrouded  all  hopes  of  yesterday 

But  the  aim  is  not  at  fault — to  prove  th.t 
we  at  least  want  to  end  this  tragic  brea<  n 
in  human  society,  want  to  overcome  tie 
barriers  that  unnaturally  divide  an  ancle;  t 
continent  and  culture,  want  to  explore  with 
our  fellow  citizens  of  a  threatened  wor.il 
the  dilemmas  and  possibilities  of  a  stable 
peace. 

THAILAND    IN    SHADOW 

In  Asia,  too,  I  do  not  believe  our  aims  r;:? 
false.  The  right  we  seek  to  defend  is  tl  e 
right  of  people,  be  it  in  Korea  or  South  Vie-  - 
nam.  not  to  have  their  future  decided  iy 
violence. 

I  do  not  believe  this  right  can  be  secur 
by  retreat.  Retreat  leads  to  retreat,  just 
aggression  leads  to  aggression  in  this  si 
primitive  international  community. 

Already  an  active  apparatus  of  subversii 
has  begun  its  work  in  Thailand,  and  it 
only  a  few  years  since  Malayans  beat  do^ 
a  long  and  miirderous  attempt  to  imp< 
communism  by  force. 

The  Tibetans  were  not  so  fortunate,  ai 
the  Indians  have  found  in  the  neighborhr. 
of  800  million  Chinese  hardly  a  guaran" 
of  peace  and  security. 

So    the   aim   of    reinforcing   the    right 
peoples  large  and  small   to   determine   tht 
own  destiny  does  not  seem  one  that  we  d: 
allow  to  go  by  default. 

The  old,  old  principle  that  powerful  neip' 
bors  for  reasons  of  power  alone  mtist  pf 
vail  never  gained  the  world  peace  in  the  pr. 
I  question  whether  It  will  do  so  even  ir 
nuclear  age. 

But  if  you  ask  me  whether  the  test  of  i. 
fending  and  upholding  this  right  should 
responsibility  of  any  one  power,  particula: 
of  a  large,  white  Western  power  whose  p. 
behavior  in  its  own  hemisphere  has  r. 
shall  we  say,  been  wholly  without  impcr 
overtones,  then  I  say  emphatically,  "No." 

Let  us   be   quite   clear   about  this.     T 
United   States  has   no  desire   to   domln.i 
We  have  no  delusion  of  omnipotence  or  c 
nlscience. 

We  do  not  cheat  ourselves  with  the  pur-, 
rhetoric    of   manifest   destiny.     We   do   j 


r.e 
e. 
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sro  ourselves  as  self-appointed  gendarmes  of 
t!tis  very  troubled  world.  And  we  do  not 
rely  on  muscle  Instead  of  diplomacy. 

UNITED    EFFORT    GOAL 

But  although  we  are  not  even  a  direct 
p  rty  to  most  of  the  world's  disputes,  we 
ii.ive  had  to  take  a  disproportionate  share 
oi  tiie  burden  because  the  international  com- 
11:  ;nity  is  not  prepared  already  to  do  so,  or 
I'  do  so  fast  and  far  enough  in  a  given  crisis. 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  task  of  upholding 
i:,e  principle  of  self-determination  and 
po;!Ular  sovereignty  is  ours  in  part  by  the 
c'r.inces  of  history,  but  in  part  by  default. 

We  should  use  every  persuasion,  every  in- 
strument available  to  put  responsibility 
wi.ere  it  belongs — in  the  international  com- 
munity, with  International  guarantees  and 
p  jUcing.  and  In  a  long-term  settlement  rest- 
II. >;  not  only  on  our  own  arms  but  in  the 
w:\\  and  authority  of  the  United  Nations. 

This  is  what  we  seek. 

riiat  the  Communists  have  rejected  every 
overture  from  every  quarter — more  than  13 
for  negotiations  without  preconditions,  does 
r.  t  alter  our  aim  to  stop  the  fighting,  to 
croite  the  international  machinery  to  safe- 
pi  jd  the  people's  right  to  peaceful  choice, 
iir.d  to  underpin  the  whole  postcolonial 
set  ;lement. 

Only  the  right  of  self-determination 
br  'Ught  it  into  being.  Only  that  right  can 
p:  >perly  be  enforced  to  defend  it  now. 

^o  I  am  suggesting  that  our  role  is  not 

ai  solute  resi>onsibility.    Rather,  it  is  to  seek 

p.:'iently,  yes.  and  modestly,  to  persuade  our 

icliow  nations  to  take  on  the  indispensable 

*     t.-ri?  of  peace  and  law. 

CONSISTENCY   A  MUST 

.Mid  if  we  want  the  new  nations  to  recog- 
lu.  e  the  reality  of  the  threat  to  self-deter- 
mination in  southeast  Asia,  for  example,  we 
n  i-t  be  ready  to  recognize  the  reality  of 
ti.  m.  for  example,  of  the  threat  of  a  con- 
tit.'.ied  colonialism  in  southern  Africa. 

We  can  hardly  proclaim  the  duty  to  safe- 
g'.;  ird  the  right  of  free  choice  in  the  Carib- 
be.iu  and  deny  its  validity  on  the  other  side 
of  !lie  Atlantic. 

riie  credibility  of  our  posture  rests  on  its 
cr'..sistency. 

.-^.ifeguards  for  the  right  of  choice,  like 
s.  teguards  for  p>eace  itself,  must  depend  ulti- 
mately on  multilateral  foundations  and  the 
Concepts  of  collective  security  enshrined  In 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

At  a  time  when  peace  is  so  precarious,  it 
if  .-shameful  that  the  great  p>eacekeeping 
ir.-itittition  must  beg  for  the  means  of  Keep- 
inc;  the  peace. 

But  I  believe  its  financial  troubles  may 
soon  be  over.  It  has  been  on  a  sickbed  long 
ettough. 

Bit  it  is  not  a  deathbed.  It  is  suffering 
r.o:  from  death  pangs  but  from  growing 
p,..::ip. 

■  te  simple  truth  Is  that  as  long  as  the 
'••  'd  is  in  crisis,  the  United  Nations  will  be 
in  crisis.  That  is  what  it's  there  for.  As 
lora:;  as  there  is  global  tension,  there'll  be 
tfi.^ion  at  a  global  headquarters. 

V;hen  it  ceases  to  reflect  the  troubles  of 
*:  •vorld,  then  you  can  start  worrying  about 
■  ' -    icniise. 

It  external  pressure  is  not  the  only  threat 
t  '  .'.If -determination.  Of  the  United  Na- 
tiu  ..>•  114  menibers.  perhaps  two-thirds  are 
vti'nor.ible  and  unstable,  not  because  of  great 
p.  '■>r  ambitions  and  rivalries. 

TASK    IS    FOR    MANY 

i  iu'  instability  springs  from  the  gro\».ing 
g'-p  between  their  aspirations  and  the  hard 
eeonnmic  reality  of  making  their  way  in  the 
post -colonial  world. 

The  fact  that  sugar  prices  fell  by  half  last 
W!;:'.or  is  not  unconnected  with  the  crisis  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Nor  has  the  stability  in  Latin  America  been 
r  torced  by  a  10-year  decUne  In  primary 
r '  es  that  wiped  out  the  effect  of  all  incom- 
'■■■-  Mpital.  public  or  private. 


These  are  roots  of  dis(»xler  exploited  by 
external  subversion.  To  suppose  th&t  our 
world  can  continue  half-alBuent  and  half- 
desperate  Is  to  asstime  a  patience  on  the  part 
of  the  needy  for  which,  to  put  it  mildly,  his- 
tory gives  tis  no  warrant  at  alL 

But  like  peacekeeping,  this  vast  global  task 
is  not  a  task  for  one  nation  acting  singly. 
The  developed  nations  together  must  redress 
the  imbalance. 

While  America  can  give — and  has  given — a 
modest  lead,  we  have  to  accept  once  again 
the  patient,  modest  unsensatlonal  path  of 
consulting  and  persuading. 

The  developing  nations  have  started  to  act 
together  in  the  framework  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Trade  and  Development  Conference. 
The  developed  nations  probably  also  should 
be  internationalized  more  and  more  by  work- 
ing in  and  tlirough  the  United  Nations  group. 

JOINT   ACTION   BEST 

If  only  one  government  is  giving  a  country 
aid,  it  easily  comes  to  play  too  persuasive  a 
part  in  the  local  scene.  Suspicious  of  neo- 
colonialism arise.  Issues  of  prestige  and 
paternalism  and  dependence  begin  to  ob- 
trude. 

The  answer  to  these  dilemmas  Is  once  again 
the  way  of  consultation  and  joint  action  to 
bring  a  sizable  part  of  the  needed  flow  of 
capital  under  International  bodies  in  which 
donors  and  recipients  can  work  out  their 
problems  together. 

No  doubt  much  of  this  seems  more  diflScult 
than  the  role  of  direct  benefaction. 

But  our  readiness  to  act  not  as  a  benefac- 
tor but  as  partner  could  lead  to  increasing 
respect,  closer  vmderstanding,  a  sense  of 
community  and  perhaps,  at  last,  enough 
confidence  to  dissipate  the  myth,  of  neo- 
colonialism and  to  erase  the  memories  of 
earlier  servitude  and  humiliation. 

In  short,  of  wtiat  I  believe  we  should  speak, 
in  this  new  age  of  more  limited  power  but 
still  unlimited  challenge,  Is  not  so  much  new 
policies  as  a  new  emphasis,  a  new  tone. 

We  should  be  readier  to  listen  than  to  in- 
struct— that  curiosity  which  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom.  It  will  take  a  greater  effort 
of  Imagination  for  us  to  see  the  world 
through  others'  eyes,  to  judge  our  policies  as 
they  impinge  on  others'  interests. 

A    SEXtTJRE    IrOTALTT 

For  what  we  intend  today  is  to  extend 
to  the  whole  society  of  man  the  techniques, 
the  methods,  the  habits — If  you  wiU,  the 
courtesies — upon  which  our  own  sense  of 
citizenship  is  based. 

In  our  free  society  we  ask  that  citizens 
participate  as  equals.  We  accept  their  views 
and  interests  as  significant.  We  struggle  for 
unenforced  concensus.  We  tolerate  conflict 
and  accept  dissent. 

But  we  believe  that  because  each  citizen 
knows  he  is  valued  and  has  his  chance  to 
comment  and  Influence,  his  final  loyalty  to 
thie  social  order  will  be  more  deeply  rooted 
and  secure. 

But  as  heirs  to  the  tradition  of  free  govern- 
ment, wliat  else  can  we  do?  Our  founders 
had  t!"ic  audacity  to  proclaim  their  ideals 
self-evident  for  all  mankind.  We  can  hardly 
be  less  bold  when  all  mankind  :s  no  longer 
an  abstraction  but  a  p>olitical  fact  in  the 
United  Nations,  a  physical  fact  for  the  cir- 
cling  astronaut. 

Nor  should  we  despair.  Tlie  art  of  open 
government  has  grown  from  its  seeds  in  the 
tiny  city-states  of  Greece  to  become  the  po- 
litical mode  of  half  the  world. 

So  let  us  dream  of  a  WTold  in  which  all 
states  great  and  small  work  together  for  the 
f)eaceful    flowering   of   the   republic   of   man. 


(From  the  Bos:on  (Mass.)  Globe, 

June  18,  1965] 

Adlai  Points  the  Way 

"In  the  nuclear  age  we  have  peace  or  we 
have  nothing."  Thus  bluntly.  Ambassador 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  summed  up  the  dilemma 
confronting  today's  imeasy  world  In  his  ad- 


mirable redefinition  of  U.S.  policy  Thursday 
at  Harvard's  commencement. 

Like  his  predecessor.  Gen.  George  MarstiaU, 
who  bade  war-wrecked  Ehirope  take  heart  18 
years  ago  from  the  same  platform  when  he 
pledged  this  Nation's  assistance  in  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  Mr.  Stevenson  is  dismayed  neither 
by  present  difficulties  nor  the  swarming  nega- 
tives that  envelop  our  problems  in  foreign 
policy. 

His  appeal  is  for  patience,  and  a  relnvigo- 
rated  effort  to  widen  partnership  among  all 
lands  willing  to  join  in  strengthening  peace 
and  sharing  more  equitably  the  burdens  of 
mutual  aid. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  survey  of  the  world  today 
as  contrasted  with  the  one  we  faced  nearly 
a  generation  ago  emphasizes  changes  and 
points  up  warnings.  The  divestltvu*  of  em- 
pires, the  remarkable  recovery  of  Europe,  the 
coincident  emergence  of  the  two  gigantic 
Communist  power  blocs  with  their  doctrines 
of  subversion  and  wars  of  liberation,  the 
appearance  of  postcolonial  states  still  deeply 
Immersed  in  stniggles  for  political  and  eco- 
nomic viability — all  these  spell  out  but  part 
*of  that  transformation. 

None  of  these  evolving  changes  can  be  dealt 
with  in  this  Nation's  policy  by  retreat  toward 
an  isolation  which  failed  to  save  us  from  two 
global  wars,  unleashed  a  world  depression, 
and  "saw  t^e  Far  East  all  but  devoured  by  a 
single  military  clique." 

Heady  invocation  of  the  manifest  strength 
of  the  United  States  he  rejects  also.  Apart 
from  the  perils  such  action  would  entail  for 
this  country's  democratic  traditions  what 
power  do  we  have,  he  aslLs  "to  coerce  our 
friends  in  Europe.  What  assurance  have  we 
that  direct  action  against  either  Communist 
giant  will  not  unleash  a  nuclear  war  from 
which  we  would  suffer  as  much  as  they? 

"In  tills  twilight  of  power  there  is  no  quip k 
path  to  a  convenient  light  switch." 

The  policy  advocated  by  Mr.  Stevenson 
sustains  broadly  the  course  the  United  States 
is  pursuing.  While  maintaining  our  defense 
commitment  to  Europe  without  equivoca- 
tion, he  suggests  we  should  press  for  greater 
sharing  of  responsibilities,  welcoming  every 
effort  there  to  achieve  closer  political  union. 
Wherever  possible  we  should  encourage  con- 
tacts with  the  Soviet  Union  that  "open  the 
two  systems  to  each  other  and  substitute 
knowledge  and  reality  for  myths  and  fear." 

In  Asia  he  Insists  we  should  stand  fast  In 
"defending  the  right  of  people,  whether  in 
Korea  or  South  Vietnam,  not  to  have  their 
future  decided  by  violence."  Regardless  of 
repeated  refusals  from  Moscow.  Pelping,  and 
Hanoi  to  accept  unconditional  negotiations 
for  a  peaceful  settlement,  we  should  con- 
tinue to  offer  them. 

The  "safeguards  for  the  right  of  choice, 
like  safeguards  for  peace  itself."  declares  Mr. 
Stevenson,  "must  dep>end  ultimately  on  the 
multilateral  fotmdations  of  collective  secu- 
rity enshrined  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter."  All  Americans  will  share  his  hope 
that  the  present  difficulties  facing  that  world 
organization  are  at  last  on  the  way  toward 
solution. 

Uncle  Dudley. 

TwFLVE    Honorary     Degree     Recipients     at 
Harvard 

Roniulo  Betancourt.  former  President  of 
Venezuela,  doctor  of  laws:  "An  Intrepid 
statesman  who  has  demonstrated  to  the 
.\merlcas  the  vitality  of  democracy."  J 

David   E.   Bell,   AID   Administrator,   doctor     ^ 
of    laws:    "An    able,    selfless    public   servant 
upon  whose  kind  depends  tife  health  of  our 
democracy." 

John  C.  Bennett,  president.  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  New  York,  doctor  of  divin- 
ity: "A  leader  in  theological  education:  a 
man  of  conscience  who  persistently  seeks 
Christian  solutions  to  the  dilemmas  of 
society." 

Howard  H.  Aiken,  professor  of  Information 
technology.  University  of  Miami,  doctor  of 
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science:  "It  shall  be  the  enduring  fame  of 
this  distinguished  teacher  and  scientist  to 
have  made  the  first  mark  In  a  revolutionary 
new  field  of  technology." 

Gaylord  P.  Harnwell,  president.  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  doctor  of  laws:  "An  honored 
citizen  of  academe  whose  constructive  ques- 
tioning and  forceful  guidance  have  given  new 
potential  to  a  distinguished  university." 

Marston  Morse,  professor  at  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study,  at  Princeton,  doctor  of 
science:  "An  original  thinker  of  Influence 
and  power  whose  contributions  to  pure 
theory  have  notably  extended  the  reaches  of 
mathematics." 

George  D.  Woods,  President  of  the  World 
Bank,  doctor  of  laws:  "An  astute  financier 
who  seeks  to  underwrite  peace  by  nurturing 
social  health  In  developing  nations." 

Calo  Plaza,  U.N.  mediator  In  Cyprus,  doc- 
tor of  laws:  "Able  field  general  for  freedom; 
in  a  quarrelsome  and  needy  world,  he  works 
hopefully  for  peace  and  Justice." 

Elbert  P.  TutUe,  chief  Justice,  Fifth  U.S. 
Circuit  Coiirt  of  Appeals,  Atlanta,  doctor  of 
laws:  "The  mind  and  heart  of  this  daunt- 
less Judge  enhance  the  great  tradition  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary." 

Rldle;  Watts,  chalnnan.  Program  for  Har- 
vard Medicine,  doctor  of  laws:  "The  long- 
time concern  for  medicine  and  health  of  this 
public-spirited  alumnus  has  brought  new 
strength  to  a  grateful  university." 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  U.S.  Am^bassador  to  the 
U.N..  doctor  of  laws :  "Generous  spirit,  instant 
spokesman  for  freedom  in  the  councils  of  the 
world;  his  intelligence  and  ready  wit  have 
informed  and  enlivened  the  political  experi- 
ence of  a  generation." 

Thomas  J.  Wilson,  director,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  doctor  of  humane  letters: 
"Sympathetic  and  imaginative  disseminator 
of  the  achievements  of  scholarship;  sapient 
leader  of  a  fine  university  press." 


Freedom  for  the  Baltic  States 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21.  1965 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  observed 
recently  the  sad  25th  anniversary  of  the 
seizure  of  the  Baltic  States  by  force  of 
arms  by  StaJln. 

We  memorialize  annually  about  the 
continued  incorporation  of  the  small 
Baltic  States  In  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
quite  proper  that  we  do  so.  However, 
It  might  be  argued  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  year  ahead  of  Hitler's  attack  in  1941, 
felt  compelled  to  make  her  northwestern 
flank  secure,  it  can  scarcely  be  argued 
today  that  her  northern  flank  is  men- 
aced— by  anybody. 

The  vast  Soviet  land  mass  is  hedged 
by  satellites,  and  there  is  no  p>ower  in 
Western  Europe  that  has  either  the  de- 
sire or  the  power  to  reach  her  frontiers 
With  an  invading  army  a  la  Hitler. 

The  sovereign  powers  of  Western 
Europe  have  been  restored.  There  is  a 
Norway  today,  a  Denmark,  a  Belgium,  a 
Netherlands,  a  Luxembourg,  a  Prance, 
an  Italy.  Austria  has  been  neutralized 
by  agreement  of  the  great  powers. 

But  the  tiny  nations  of  Lat\ia,  Estonia, 
and  Lithuania  are  still  occupied  nations, 
still  held  by  force,  still  denied  independ- 


ence as  peoples  and  freedom  as  individ- 
uals. 

Like  other  Members  of  the  House,  I  am 
sponsor  of  a  resolution — House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  69 — calling  for  the  resto- 
ration of  freedom  to  the  Baltic  States.  I 
am  pleased  the  House  in  its  wisdom  has 
now  adopted  a  similar  measure  request- 
ing the  President  to  talqe  appropriate 
action  in  the  matter. 


ike 


SBA  Commanity  Deyelopment   Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  22.  1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Teimessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  community  development  program 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  is 
one  program  that  is  concerned  with 
smalltown  America.  Most  of  its  loans 
have  been  made  in  small  towns. 

SBA  has  contributed  materially  to  the 
building  of  sound  and  diversified  econo- 
mies throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Director  of  Public  liiformation  of 
SBA,  Miss  Rose  McKee,  has  had  pre- 
pared a  news  release  on  Lincolnton, 
N.C.,  which  illustrates  just  what  this 
program  can  do  when  applied  in  depth 
to  a  single  community. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place 
this  material  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  believing  it  will  be  of  widespread 
interest  to  many  communities. 

The  statement  follows: 

A  North  Carolina  town  is  dramatically 
demonstrating  how  a  community  plagued  by 
industry  shutdowns  and  lost  Jobs  can  get 
itself  on  its  feet  and  off  the  Federal  "sub- 
stantial unemployment"  list. 

The  formula  for  Lincolnton 's  successfvil 
bootstrap  operation  Is  community  determi- 
nation plus  assistance  from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration's  community  develop- 
ment loan  program. 

And  It's  a  formula  that  is  being  enthusias- 
tically followed  in  many  communities  across 
the  country.  It  has  proved  so  successful  that 
Lincolnton,  the  ooimty  seat,  held  an  "SBA 
Appreciation  Day"  June  17  to  express  the 
community's  appreciation  for  the  Federal 
agency's  help  In  revitalizing  Lincoln  County 
which  haa  a  population  of  29.000. 

SBA  Administrator  Eugene  P.  Foley  was  In 
Lincolnton  to  participate  in  the  daylong  cel- 
ebration which  included  plant  tours  and 
presentation  of  the  North  Caroliiia  Small 
Businessman  of  the  Year  Awnrd. 

What  the  people  were  celebrating  is  the 
return  of  economic  "happy  days." 

At  the  end  of  1964.  Lincoln  County's  unem- 
ploj-ment  rate  was  down  to  4.3  percent,  well 
below  the  national  level.  But  just  4  years 
ago  the  rate  was  8.7  percent. 

The  downward  slide  started  In  1957  when 

a  large  textile  plant  in  Lincolnton  closed  its 
doors  and  the  people  started  to  go  to  the 
neighboring  communities  for  work. 

Determined  local  business  and  civic  lead- 
ers set  out  to  prove  that  a  town  doesn't  have 
to  die  when  its  chief  industry  moves  out. 

The  first  step  was  the  fomrntion  of  a  local 
development  company  to  work  out  plans  for 
financing  new  Industries. 

Under  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act, 
SiBA  may  lend  to  local  development  compva- 
nles  up  to  $350,000  for  each  small  busLnees 


to  be  assisted.  The  funds  may  be  used  f^  r 
plant  construction,  expansion,  modemiz.;- 
tion  or  conversion..  Including  the  piirchp..-e 
of  lands,  buildings,  equiponent,  and  n;  - 
chlnery. 

Seventeen  loajis  totaling  $3  million  m 
Lincolnton  have  set  up  such  diverse  Indu- 
tries  as  fxu-niture  manufacturing,  finish  i:  ;: 
of  raw  glass  fibers,  manufacturing  of  fcn:-- 
ted  fabrics  and  several  others  Including  .i 
bonded  warehouse. 

Result:  833  persons  are  working  at  new  jo'o.- 
or  will  be  when  the  facilities  are  complet'. li. 

And  with  the  new  Jobs  have  come  lar^;.- 
payroUs,  more  retaU  sales,  and  more  supper  .- 
ing  economic  services. 

Lincolnton  is  an  example  of  what  is  ha  - 
pening  in  other  areas  of  the  country  unci  r 
SBA's  community  development  program. 

Since  it  started,  more  than  635  loans  tot-i:- 
ing  more  than  $95  million  have  been  nir.ue 
by  SBA,  creating  more  than  31,000  new  J.  b 
opportunities  In  47  States. 

Foley  has  put  special  emphasis  on  this  Jco- 
oriented  program  since  he  became  SBA  A  .- 
ministrator  in  August  1963. 

In  the  22  Intervening  months,  more  co;.-.- 
munity  development  loans  have  been  ap- 
proved than  in  the  previous  5  years  of  the 
program. 

If  the  present  trend  continues.  Foley  &.i.i!. 
within  5  years  SBA  wiU  be  helping  oomn.u- 
nities  create  75,000  Jobe  a  year  by  financing 
about  800  development  projects  annually 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

op   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  year  or  so,  the  financial  probleiris 
being  faced  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  commanding  increased  public 
attention.  Discussion  and  debate  con- 
tinue about  possible  ways  out  of  thc.^e 
dilemmas,  including  various  proposals  for 
action  by  the  Congress  such  as  tax  sha:  - 
ing,  block  grants,  and  so  forth. 

A  recent  paper  delivered  to  the  M  :- 
nlcipal  Finance  Officers  Associatic;. -^ 
annual  conference  in  Philadelphia  en 
June  8,  1965.  sheds  much  light  on  th'  -o 
questions.  The  address  was  delivei-ed  by 
Mr.  L.  L.  Ecker-Racz,  Assistant  Direc--r 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Int^  .- 
governmental  Relations.  The  Advisi-y 
Commission,  on  which  I  have  ben 
pleased  to  serve  along  with  the  ger.t  :- 
man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  For:- 
TAiNl  and  the  gentlewoman  from  N  w 
Jersey  [Mrs.  DwyerI,  has  been  devot;ns 
much  attention  to  problems  of  int  - 
governmental  fiscal  relations.  These  -- 
sues  must  be  faced  up  to  and  resolved  .f 
our  Federal  system  is  to  remain  stro  ..; 

The  address  follows: 

Local   Government  Fiscal   Reform:    Tic 
National    Viewpoint 

(By    L.    L.    Ecker-Racz,    assistant    direc     r. 

Advisory     Commission     on      Intergovr-!i- 

mental  Relations) 

We  have  much  ground  to  cover  this  nv  r.\- 
Ing.  The  time  allotted  us  will  perhaps  ■=  :- 
fice  for  stating  our  conclusions,  not  for  •  -p 
evidence  that  suppports  them.     As  the  t-  ;t 
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r.i.m  "on,"  I  should  use  some  of  my  time  to 
define  the  problem,  place  It  In  perspective. 

Local  fiscal  reform  is  not  a  new  need.  It 
probably  Is  as  old  as  the  Institution  of  local 
government  Itself.  What  Is  new  Is  its  gravity 
and  urgency.  And  Ironically,  It  Is  national 
growth  and  prosperity  that  makes  the  need 
for  local  fiscal  reform  critically  urgent. 

National  economic  growth  feeds  on  local 
povemment  activity  and  in  turn  generates 
demand  for  more  of  that  activity. 

Currently  local  governments  are  spending 
a:  an  annual  rate  of  about  $50  billion;  they 
account  for  more  than  8  percent  of  the  gross 
si.Uional  product.  They  employ  more  than 
5  ■  J  million  people — over  twice  the  number  of 
Federal  civUian  employees;  almost  three 
times  the  number  employed  by  State  govern- 
nunt.  Local  employment  accounts  for  about 
7' J  percent  of  the  total  civilian  labor  force 
ai.d  each  month  pumps  over  $2i>^  bUlion  of 
w.sges  and  salaries  Into  the  Income  stream. 
L  ■cal  government's  Investment  in  new  school 
buildings,  city  halls,  county  courthouses, 
licispitals,  water  and  sewage  systems,  and 
streets  ami  roads  now  aggregates  over  $10 
biiUon  a  year.  Most  of  this  involves  con- 
tr  icting  and  contributes  significantly  to  prl- 
v;.te  employment  and  payrolls.  And  to 
finance  this  capital  outlay  and  associated 
l.i:id  acquisitions,  local  governments  borrow 
annually  some  $8  billion  from  private  In- 
vcnors.  These  are  some  of  the  ways  local 
governments  contribute  to  the  GNP. 

Increased  economic  activity  in  turn  creates 
domand  for  more  local  government  spending. 
It  stimulates  the  business  community's  nee<i 
for  more  municipal  facilities  and  services;  it 
prompts  business  management  to  Insist  on 
better  environmental  conditions  for  its  em- 
p'.oyees.  on  better  schools  for  its  employees' 
c'-.;!dren.  on  better  health  facilities  for  Its 
r;.iployees'  families. 

N'ational  economic  prosperity  Impinges  on 
I'  il  revenue  needs  from  other  directions  as 
wf^ll.  An  economically  affluent  population 
d  '.nands  and  expects  better  education,  cul- 
:i:.-a.l  and  recreation  facilities,  and  better  pro- 
t-ectlon  services.  Economic  prosperity,  more- 
over, enables  the  National  Government  to 
Ukws  on  social  objectives  that  opyerate  in  the 
s.,:ne  direction.  You  need  no  reminder  that 
t:  "  national  administration's  present  em- 
pi.  asIs  on  the  Great  Society  with  its  anti- 
p-  verty,  urban  renewal,  beautification,  and 
op'-n  space  programs,  made  possible  because 
n.iuonal  defense  needs  no  longer  preempt  a 
ri.=  :ng  proportion  of  the  country's  growing 
o-irput — has  important  implications  for  your 
respective  communities'  budgets. 

.^galn,  there  is  nothing  new  or  different 
m  the  phenomenon  that  national  prosperity 
seiierates  new  national  obligations.  Eco- 
:  ''.nlc  affluence,  public  and  private,  bestows 
b  :!i  bounties  and  burdens.  What  Is  unique 
w.h  respect  to  the  public  sector  in  the  Amer- 
;c  n  .situation  is  that  the  fiscal  bounties  of 
pr  'sperity  tend  to  be  national,  while  its  fiscal 
burdens  tend  to  be  local.  This  is  so  because 
ii:.der  this  Federal  system,  the  lion's  share  of 
t!:«  responsibility  for  civilian  governmental 
services  falls  first  on  local  government  then 
o:i  State  government,  and  only  when  both 
deiAult.  on  the  National  Government.  The 
t.ix  revenue  bj-product  of  economic  growth. 
o:i  the  other  hand,  accrues  disproportionately 
t»'  the  National  Government. 

'Ahile  responsibility  for  most  civilian  fimc- 
iijji.s  of  government  are  local,  the  interest 
in  the  quality  and  adequacy  of  these  serv- 
ice>i  is  very  much  national.  There  is  no  need 
to  beKabor  the  fact  that  communities  in  the 
N  >rih.  South,  East,  and  West  are  tightly  in- 
terrelated, and  grow  progressively  more  so 
w.th  the  accelerating  interdependence  of  the 
e.- >nomy  and  the  growing  mobUlty  of  the 
American  people.  Inevitably,  the  quality  of 
education  and  other  public  services  provided 
by  one  oommimlty  is  reflected  In  the  quality 
i>f  the  work  force  and  In  the  welfare  load  at 


other  oommtmlties  hundreds  and  thousands 
at  miles  away. 

Even  the  American  image  is  affected  by 
what  OOCUI8  In  loc&l  communities.  When 
American  citizens'  dvll  rights  are  abridged, 
when  crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency  make 
headlines,  when  blight  festers  tn  the  cities, 
the  International  view  of  the  American 
dream  i«  sullied.  In  this  age  of  communica- 
tion satellites,  America's  linen,  the  soUed 
with  the  clean,  is  on  the  line  for  all  the 
world  to  see. 

Each  of  you  can  testify  to  the  relationship 
between  national  prosperity  and  local  gov- 
ernment's revenue  needs  out  of  your  own 
budgetary  experience.  In  the  last  10  years 
alone,  the  direct  general  expenditures  of 
local  governments  Increased  by  130  percent, 
expenditures  for  personal  services  by  140 
percent,  and  the  Indebtedness  by  150  per- 
cent. During  this  same  10-year  period,  the 
national  output  of  goods  and  serv'ices  in- 
creased by  about  160  percent. 

Since  local  government's  expenditures 
tend  to  grow  neerly  twice  as  fast  as  the 
national  econcMny  while  property  tax  collec- 
tions do  well  to  keep  pace  with  economic 
growth,  local  budgets  suffer  from  chronic 
imbalance.  Since  revenue  requirements  rise 
faster  than  the  yield  of  existing  taxes,  the 
deficiency  grows  progressively  wider  and  can 
be  bridged  only  by  additional  taxation  and 
increased  intergovernmental  aid.  The  115- 
percent  increase  In  local  tax  collections  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years  was  achieved  only  with 
benefit  of  new  tax  enactments  and  higher 
tax  rates. 

The  irony  that  increased  national  pros- 
perity necessarUy  spells  aggravated  fiscal 
problems  for  local  governments  is  an  inev- 
itable consequence  of  this  Federal  form  of 
government.  Of  all  types  of  taxes  In  gen- 
eral use.  only  the  income  tax  can  be  de- 
signed so  as  to  produce  at  a  rate  that 
approximates  the  spending  growth  that  ac- 
companies economic  growth,  and  most  local 
governments  are  neither  free  nor  able  to 
utilize  income  taxes  so  as  to  exploit  their 
revenue  potential.  Effective  Income  taxa- 
tion, effective  In  terms  both  of  productivity 
and  eqvilty.  Is  uniquely  the  National  Gov- 
ernment's monopoly — by  virtue  of  its  exer- 
cise of  taxing  Jurisdiction  over  the  entire 
country  and  over  income  from  whatever 
source  derived. 

The  disparity  between  the  local  and  na- 
tional shares  of  the  fiscal  bounties  and  fiscal 
burdens  produced  does  not  arise  In  unitary 
systems  because  those  national  governments 
are  free  to  finance  essential  civilian  services, 
whether  provided  locally  or  natlonaUy,  out 
of  national  revenues.  Under  our  sjrstem. 
however,  the  diversion  of  national  revenues 
to  financing  civilian  functions  labors  against 
Important  restraints.  We  want  to  vest  re- 
sponsibility for  spending  close  to  the  people 
at  the  local  level  and  we  want  the  taxing  re- 
sponsibility to  accompany  the  responsibility 
to  spend,  so  that  those  who  have  the  pleasure 
of  spending  assvmie  the  ontis  of  taxing.  The 
American  system  does  provide,  to  be  sure,  for 
Interlevel  financial  aid,  but  we  want  the  role 
of  gr.ants  kept  to  a  minlmima  in  deference 
to  our  dislike  for  centralization  and  our  affi- 
nity for  home  rvUe. 

Under  the  pressure  of  postwar  develop- 
ments. State  aid  to  local  governments  and 
Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  governments 
have  both  Increased.  But  their  relative  role 
in  local  government  financing  has  not  appre- 
ciably changed.  Somewhat  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  $50  bmion  local  governments 
spend  annually  is  financed  by  State  and  Fed- 
eral grants.  Some  of  the  newest  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs — antlpoverty,  mass 
transportation,  urban  renewal — are  directed 
especially  at  community  action.  These  pro- 
grams, however,  contribute  lees  to  easing  the 
strains  on  local  governments  than  is  gener- 
ally   assumed    because    they    require    local 


matching  and  the  commitment  of  local  reve- 
nues to  programs  which  might  have  rated 
relatively  low  priority  In  the  absence  of  Fed- 
eral grants. 

It  requires  no  clairvoyance  to  predict  that 
as  national  economic  growth  continues, 
America  will  need  to  reconcile  itself  to  more 
and  more  Federal  financial  aid,  and  that 
States  win  need  to  assume  financial  responsl- 
blUty  for  increasing  shares  of  local  needs. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  the  pace  of  this 
reconciliation  wlU  be  materially  affected  by 
local  fiscal  reform.  At  both  the  national 
and  State  level,  the  case  fc»'  financial  aid 
will  be  strengthened  as  local  governments 
demonstrate  that  they  have  utilized  and  ex- 
hausted their  own  resources.  By  the  same 
token,  those  who  would  minimize  State  and 
Federal  grants  will  realize  their  hopes  only 
as  local  governments  make  more  effective  use 
of  their  own  taies  and  of  the  dollars  their 
taxes  produce. 

One  CEm  Identify  at  least  three  distinct 
facets  of  this  problem:  One  iB  the  need  to 
maximize  the  effective  use  of  moneys  already 
available  to  local  governments.  Tools  and 
techniques  for  assessing  the  comparative 
effectiveness  of  alternative  pubUc  expendi- 
ture programs  still  remain  to  be  perfected. 
Another  is  the  need  for  local  governments  to 
make  effecitve  use  of  taxing  powers  already 
available  to  them.  Finally,  local  government 
needs  to  be  restructvu-ed  Into  general  pur- 
pose governmental  units  large  enough  for 
reasonable  eflaciency  in  present  circum- 
stances; alternatively,  there  Is'^Md  to  de- 
velop technique*  of  Interjurisdictional  co- 
operation, to  secure  reasonable  efficiency 
despite  fractionated  poUtlcal  JurlsdicUons. 
The  most  pressing  need  In  this  regard  1b  in 
urban  centers  where  progressively  more  and 
more  Americans  are  clustering  across  far  too 
many,  too  small  and  overlapping  govern- 
mental Jurisdictions. 

Since  there  1b  a  national  Interest  In  ade- 
quate governmental  performance  at  the 
local  level  there  Is  also  a  national  concern 
with  maximizing  the  revenue  potential  of 
local  governments.  Much  of  the  work  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  has  been  directed  to  this  end. 

The  26-mem.ber  Advisory  Oommisslon  was 
created  by  CongresB  in  195©  for  several  pur- 
pmsee.  Including  these: 

To  bring  together  representatives  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  for 
consideration  of  common  problems; 

To  enooura^  discussion  and  study  at  an 
early  stage  of  emerging  public  problems  that 
are  likely  to  require  intergovernmental  co- 
operation; 

To  recommend,  within  the  framework  of 
the  Constitution  the  most  desirable  alloca- 
tion of  governmental  functions,  respon- 
sibilities, and  revenues  among  the  several 
levels  of  Goverrmaent;   and 

To  recommend  methods  of  coordinating 
and  simplifying  tax  laws  and  administrative 
practlceB  t»  achieve  a  more  orderly  and  less 
competitive  fiscal  relationship  between  the 
levels  of  government  and  to  reduce  the  bur- 
den of  compliance  for  taxpayers. 

Since  the  Commission  consists  primarily  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  executive  and  legis- 
lative leaders.  It  looks  at  Intergovernmental 
problems  from  diverse  points  of  \'tew.  With 
all  levels  of  government  In  mind.  It  has  been 
developing  piece  by  piece  by  a  program  of  fis- 
cal reform. 

Local  government  is  the  creation  of  the 
State  and  its  very  existence  depends  upon 
State  legislative  action.  Its  structural  form. 
Its  powers  and  responsibilities,  ttie  way  it 
can  raise  revenue  and  borrow,  even  the  titles 
and  salaries  of  its  officials — all  are  set  forth 
in  more  or  less  detail  tn  State  constitutions 
and  statutes.  Some  local  governments  have 
been  granted  "hotne  rule"  but  even  h<Mne 
rule  charters  are  cdrcumscribed  by  State  law. 
Therefore,  it  Is  at  the  State  level  that  local 
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fiscal  reform  will  have  to  be  Initialed,  and 
It  Is  to  the  States  that  much  of  the  Ad- 
visory CkmimlfiBlon's  counBel  In  this  area  has 
been  directed. 

The  CommlsBion's  recoininendations  for 
strengthening  local  government  call  for  three 
general  courses  of  action  by  the  States:  (1) 
unshackling  their  local  goverruments;  (2) 
assisting  their  local  governments;  and  (3) 
overseeing  their  local  governments. 

CNSHACKLING     THE     FISCAI,     HESTRlCrnONS     ON 
LOCAL    GOVERNMENT 

The  Commission  has  looked  in  some  detail 
at  two  Of  the  traditional  ways  in  which 
State  constitutions  and  statutes  tie  the  hands 
of  local  finance  officers  In  their  efforts  to 
provide  the  money  their  governments  need 
to  operate  effectively — the  restrictions  on 
local  taxing  and  borrowing  powers.^ 

Both  tax  and  debt  limits  are  relics  of  the 
19th  century,  long  before  modern  devices  for 
fiscal  control  were  conceived.  In  the  tax 
field  they  typically  take  the  form  of  a  per- 
centage of  the  locally  assessed  valuation  as 
the  limit  above  which  property  tax  mill 
rates  may  not  be  raised.  These  property 
tax  limitations  have  had  little  or  no  effect 
upon  the  ability  of  local  governments  to 
increase  propterty  tax  revenue.  They  have 
challenged  local  ofBciais  to  use  their,  inge- 
nuity in  finding  means  of  getting  around 
them  and  officials  have  not  been  found 
wanting  for  devices  to  do  so.  The  methods 
are  familiar  to  you:  special  district  financ- 
ing, short-term  borrowing  to  finance  deficits 
that  are  ultimately  funded,  special  limita- 
tions applicable  to  particular  functions,  etc. 
The  Commission  concluded  that  modern 
bugeting  and  other  fiscal  controls  eliminate 
the  need  for  property  tax  limitations  and 
that  our  State-local  governmental  system 
would  be  far  better  off  without  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Commission  docs 
not  recommend  unlimited  proliferation  of 
locally  administered  Income,  sales,  excise, 
and  similar  nonproperty  taxes.  Such  taxes 
should  encompass  broader  geographic  areas 
than  are  usually  covered  by  local  communi- 
ties. Where  local  property  taxes  have  be- 
come so  burdensome  as  to  necessitate  the 
extension  of  local  taxing  powers  to  non- 
property  taxes,  the  States  should  allow  local 
supplements  to  their  own  broad-based  taxes. 
At  the  very  least  they  should  provide  for 
Joint  administration  of  local  nonproperty 
taxes  by  contiguous  local  governments  that 
comprise  an  integrated  economic  unit. 

Debt  limits,  which  like  property  tax  limi- 
tations are  often  tied  to  assessed  valuations, 
have  also  come  tinder  the  Commission's  scru- 
tiny and  have  been  found  wanting.  They 
have  been  subject  to  the  same  abuses  as 
property  tax  limitations.  Much  of  the  non- 
debt  debt  has  been  issued  at  additional  cost 
to  the  taxpayer,  to  evade  the  constitutional 
and  statutory  limitations.  There  are  better, 
more  sophisticated  ways  of  overseeing  and 
helping  local  government  borrovv-lng  opera- 
tions, and  the  Advisory  Commission  recom- 
mends repeal  of  the  traditional  debt  limits. 
The  Commission  also  feels  that  the  author- 
ity of  local  governing  bodies  to  issue  debt 
should  be  svbject  only  to  permissive  refer- 
endunis,  on  petition,  and  that  the  results  of 
such  a  referendum  should  be  determined  by 
a  simple  majority  vote. 

ASSISTING  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 
As  the  States  build  up  their  own  techni- 
cal expertise  they  should  be  in  a  poeition 
to  provide  valuable  assistance  to  their  local 
governments,  particularly  the  smaller  ones, 
in  the  various  aspects  of  financial  adminls- 
iration.    Two  fields,  in  particular,  lend  them- 


'  "State  Constitutional  and  Statutory 
Restrictions  on  local  Government  Debt" 
(A-IO),  September  1961;  and  "State  CScki- 
Btltutlonal  and  Statutory  Restrictions  on 
Local  Taxing  Powers"  (A-14),  October  1962. 


selves  to  State  participation  through  techni- 
cal assistance — the  Investment  of  Idle  funds 
and  debt  management.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mission has  studied  these  asp>ect6  of  local 
fiscal  administration  and  mftde  a  number 
of  suggestloiis.' 

In  a  numt>er  of  States,  loc*l  governments 
do  not  even  have  adequate  authority  to  in- 
vest their  temporarily  idle  funds  in  interest- 
bearing  securities.  This  is  aa  oversight  the 
States  can  and  should  correct.  Halving  pro- 
vided local  governments  with  this  Important 
fiscal  tool.  States  should  also  help  them  by 
identifying  available  invest-ment  opportuni- 
ties, including  short-term  Federal  seciu^tles, 
savings  and  loan  shares,  and  the  like.  The 
Advisory  Commission  has  cooperated  with 
the  Treasury  Department  In  preparing  a 
brochure  describing  the  various  kinds  of 
shcrt-term  Federal  issues  available  for  the 
investment  of  public  funds.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars are  lost  to  local  governments  annually 
because  they  do  not  have  the  legal  power  to 
invest  their  funds  or  because  they  are  not 
aware  of  the  Investment  oppcrttmities. 

Municipal  finance  officers  need  hardly  be 
reminded  of  the  highly  technical  problems 
connected  with  debt  management  and  of  the 
pitfalls  that  beset  the  uniBltiated.  Local 
governments,  particularly  the  small  ones 
that  come  to  the  money  market  infrequently. 
need  help  when  they  issue  bonds,  and  the 
States  shouuld  be  In  a  position  to  provide 
such  help.  The  Advisory  Commission  has 
outlined  a  program  for  State  technical  assist- 
ance to  local  debt  management  which  could 
well  enhance  the  quality  of  local  debt  offer- 
ings and  reduce  their  interest  costs.  Under 
the  Conunission's  program.  States  would 
provide  the  following  kinds  of  debt  manage- 
ment assistance  to  their  local  governments: 

Development  and  maintenance  of  a  State 
file  on  local  debt  and  related  data: 

Dissemination  of  data  on  local  government 
finances; 

Preparation  of  standards  fOr  official  state- 
ments on  local  debt  offerings: 

Development  of  an  educational  program 
for  local  finance  officials; 

Advisory  review  of  both  the  legal  and  fiscal 
aspects  of  proposed  local  bond  is-sues;   and 

Optional  State  sale  of  local  bonds. 

OVERSEEING    LOCAL    GOVEP.NMtNT   FINANCES 

There  are  some  facets  of  local  finance  in 
which  the  States'  stake  is  so  overriding  as 
to  demand  State  participation  far  beyond 
technical  assistance.  Property  tax  admlnlg- 
tration  is  a  case  in  point.  The  property  tax 
Is  and  In  the  foreseeable  future  will  continue 
to  be  by  far  the  most  important  source  of 
local  revenue.  It  produces  $7  out  of  every 
$8  collected  by  local  governments  and  has 
I>erformed  well  since  World  War  II.  Its 
jrleld  has  almost  matched,  dollar  for  dollar, 
the  aggregate  yield  of  all  vnrlety  of  State 
taxes.  In  many  areas,  to  be  sure,  it  is  ex- 
hibiting strains.  Where  rates  are  relatively 
high,  homeowners  are  pressing  for  tax  relief 
and  industry  is  beginning  to  weigh  tax  rate 
differentials  in  making  Ic/C.Uion  decisions. 
In  these  situations,  poor  anci  Inequitable  ad- 
ministration is  particularly  perilous. 

You  are  probably  familiar  with  the  Com- 
mission's p.'-openy  tax  study  conducLcd  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Bird.^  Tlie  Commis- 
sion uncovered  no  new  now  startling  facts 
about  property  Uix  administration.  Its 
study  crystallized  what  has  been  conunon 
knowledge  for  a  long  tlnac:  that  many  as- 
sessment Jurisdictions  are  too  small  for  ef- 
ficient administration;  that  much  of  tlie 
property  tax  assessment  is  conducted  in  a 


» "Investment  of  Idle  Ci\sh   Bidances  by 

state  and  Local  Governmenta"  <A-3).  Janu- 
ary 1961;  and  "State  Technical  Assistance  to 
Local  Debt  Management"  (M-26),  January 
1965. 

»  "The  Bole  of  the  States  In  Strengthening 
the  Property  Tax"  (A-17),  June  1963. 


nonprofessional  manner  by  elected,  u  - 
trained  officials;  that  the  property  tax  b;;  o 
Is  being  eroded  by  a  conglomeration  of  c  - 
emptions;  that  assessments  are  inequiUii  ;l 
because  of  poor  or  nonexistent  equalizativ  :; 
procedtires,  and  that  taxpayers  have  Inai;  - 
qtiate  protection  against  assessment  discr;..  - 
inatlon.  When  the  States  vacated  t  -■■ 
property  tax  for  exclusively  local  use  dtu.  ^ 
the  192b's  and  1930's,  it  was  hailed  as  a  s\<:p 
toward  "separation  of  tax  sources."  Tn.s 
proved  to  be  a  mixed  blessing,  for  the  Sta:.  < 
also  lost  interest  In  maintaining  the  qtia"..- . 
of  property  tax  administration. 

It  is  the  Commission's  view  that  the  Si..v 
will  have  to  take  vigorous  action  to  reva:..  ) 
their  property  tax  laws  and  its  report  .^'j  ■ 
forth  29  recommendations  for  State  acti'  :;. 
These  rtm  the  gamut  from  a  re-examinai;  .; 
of  the  role  of  the  property  tax  in  the  Strr  - 
local  tax  structure,  to  reorganization  of  St.;-  ? 
and  local  property  tax  assessm.ent  admii,.  - 
tration,  to  setting  up  reasonable  assessmt.  i 
review  and  taxpayer  appeal  procedures. 

Property  tax  administration  Is  one  gove:;.- 
mental  area  in  which  our  time-honored  .  ■  - 
tachment  to  home  rule  is  misplaced.  Wh:  /; 
each  local  Jurisdiction  is  left  free  to  apply  ■  = 
own  political  Judgment  to  the  way  proper  •• 
should  be  assessed  and  taxed  In  a  society  : '. 
which  property  is  becoming  more  special: 
and  intercommunity  relationships  incrc  - 
Ingly  more  sensitive,  the  quality  of  proper  v 
tax  administration  suffers.  What  Is  neet.  i 
is  a  State-local  partnership,  with  the  St  e 
as  senior  partner. 

Another  case  in  point  is  the  use  of  Ic,-.  ! 
go-.ernment  borrowing  powers  to  finance  :  .e 
acquisition  of  plants  for  lease  to  private  ;.  - 
dustry.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  hig".  r 
publicized  Industrial  development  bond  t:  - 
vice.  Its  potential  for  abuse  is  well  knov  . 
large,  financially  strong  national  compan  - 
taking  advantage  of  municipal  governme:.- 
tax  exemption  for  their  private  gain;  sn  '1 
communities  over-extending  their  cre<l:t  •  o 
entice  industry  from  others,  and  In  '  .o 
process  overstraining  their  revenue  resour  ; 
to  meet  unanticip>ated  demands  for  pu^.ic 
services. 

The  use  of  local  indtxstrial  developm.  : 
bond  financing  started  over  a  quarter  o;  a 
centtu-y  ago  In  Mississippi  and  after  Wc  r  d 
War  n  the  idea  was  emulated  by  ot:.>r 
Southern  States.  Some  of  the  Northern  :  .- 
dustrial  States  began  to  be  concerned  abo  it 
the  loss  of  Industry  to  the  South  and  a  t-.  x 
of  them  entered  the  Industrial  developmr  .: 
bond  field.  Now  about  three-fifths  of  t^e 
States  engage  in  the  practice. 

The  advisory  commission  concluded  t:  : 
unless  the  States  control  their  local  p'  - 
ernments'  activities  in  this  area,  the  sysv  n 
will  topple  of  its  own  weight  and  in  the  pr  •  - 
ess  will  do  Irreparable  damage  to  k  : 
finances.* 

The  States  can  avoid  this,  eventuality  l  v 
providing  a  number  of  safeguards.  T  y 
should: 

Subject  all  indtistrlal  development  I:;  .  c 
issues  to  approval  by  a  State  supervi.=  :ng 
agency: 

Restrict  authority  to  l^sue  such  bondi  *o 
local  units  of  general  government  (ccunr 
municipalities,    and    organized    township     ; 

Limit  the  total  amount  of  such  bonds  t;  t 
may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  in  •  e 
State; 

Prohibit  such  financing  for  pirating  oi  ■- 
dustrial  plants  by  one  community  from  .  .- 
other;  and 

Provide  machinery  for  informing  the  pv.h- 
He  as  to  proposed  Industrial  developmt  :'.t 
bond  projects,  and  to  enable  citizens  to  :•'.- 
itiate  referendums  on  Buch  projects. 
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FISCAL  DISPARITIES  BETWEEN  CENTRAL  CITIES 
AND    SUBURBS 

The  revenue  problems  of  local  governments 
stem  in  part  from  fiscal  disparities  between 
central  cities  and  their  suburbs.  The  per- 
sistence of  these  disparities  means  that  In- 
ci.viduals  living  in  different  communities  In 
the  same  metropolitan  area  can  provide 
ti'..'mselves  with  roughly  comparable  levels 
of  public  services  only  at  the  expense  of 
hiirhly  disparate  tax  burdens.  In  view  of  the 
limitations  on  how  far  individual  commu- 
r.Ties  can  push  their  tax  rates  above  pre- 
\,;;Ung  levels,  the  actual  result  of  dispyarities 
15  such  as  to  force  the  poorer  communities 
i-.  forgo  high  levels  of  education  and  other 
ef-ential  government  services. 

Fiscal  disparities  among  communities  may 
ari^e  because  the  costs  of  similar  service 
levels  differ  or  because  fiscal  capacities  are 
unequal.  Obviously,  the  two  factors  may 
ca:".cel  out  or  they  u^y  reinforce  each  other, 
depending  on  the  particular  situation.  On 
the  expenditure  side.  Identical  facilities  and 
programs  tend  to  be  more  expensive  in  cen- 
tral cities  thEin  in  subiurban  communities. 
Moreover,  programs  are  not  always  Identical 
;n  suburbs  and  cities.  Education  and  wel- 
i.-so  programs  are  generally  costlier  In  the 
c  re  city. 

Ill  recognition  of  this,  the  Advisory  Com- 
n:;.-.sion  is  urging  the  States  to  insure  that 
sc'iool  grant  formulas  provide  for  an  educa- 
tional level  below  which  no  community  sys- 
tem may  fall,  and  they  take  account  of  the 
friitors  tliat  cause  per  pupil  costs  to  vary 
from  community  to  community. 

Certain  State  policies  may  aggravate  differ- 
e:.  es  In  the  costs  of  public  services  by  en- 
couraging the  proliferation  of  small  govern- 
mental units.  If  the  most  efficient  admin- 
istrative unit  for  a  particular  program  is 
fairly  large — say  the  county — a  State  policy 
th.tt  makes  grant-in-aid  available  on  the 
s:;ine  basis  to  all  Incorporated  imits  of  gov- 
eri.mert,  however  small,  will  result  in  higher 
program  costs  because  of  Inefficiency. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  is  urging  the 
St.ites  to  eliminate  all  features  of  grants-in- 
aid,  shared  taxes,  and  authorization  for  local 
noiiproperty  taxes  that  tend  to  aggravate  dis- 
p.irities  In  local  fiscal  capacity  and  that  en- 
c.v.;r,T.ge  the  proliferation  of  local  govern- 
ir.rnts  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Tne  unequal  distribution  of  the  property 
X::\  base  among  local  governments  within 
a  :;;etropolltan  area  is  partially  responsible 
for  both  the  disparities  of  public  service 
le\ -Is  and  variations  in  tax  btxrdens  and 
those  variations,  In  turn,  create  a  fiscal 
ci::;iate  hostile  to  the  solution  of  the  basic 
P'!:tical  problem — the  fract tired  unity  of 
the  metropolitan  area.  For  ex.omple,  the 
ci-:/enry  of  the  local  government  with  the 
rcl.nively  low  tax  burden  Is  apt  to  look  with 
fp'cial  disfavor  on  any  proposal  to  merge 
u:t  1  a  government  that  has  a  high  tax  bur- 
df:..  particularly  if  the  proposed  annexation 
or  consolidation  would  not  materially  raise 
public  service  levels. 

I:t  order  to  create  a  fiscal  environment 
nv  :  ,^  hospitable  to  the  solution  of  the  basic 
n.'  r'>politan  p>olitical  problem.  States  could 
f!.  re  their  grant  program  to  promote  greate 
u:.  :  >rmity  in  tax  burdens  and  service  levels 
^:  ..::i  metropolitan  areas.  A  general  pur- 
P  grant  program  weighted  in  favor  of 
c.!^.:;uinities  carrying  the  heaviest  tax  bur- 
c:^r  =  would  tend  to  smooth  out  the  fiscal 
f  ;'HU-s  of  the  metropolitan  landscape  and 
ti.  -eby  facilitate  solution  of  the  metro- 
p<   -t.in  problem  from  within. 

Time  does  not  permit  the  dcUuling  of 

otl.or  Commission  proposals  that  reflect  the 
^'.'  -  national  interest  in  strong  local  gov- 
er:.:r.cnts.  Without  adequate  financing, 
'••  L,.;  governments  cAnnot  begin  to  provide 
t::c  essential  services  in  the  quantity  and 
^  ■  -'.ity  demanded  by  a  steadily  growing  and 
tirb.uiizlng  population  and  an  Increasingly 


complex  society.  The  Federal  Government 
can  help  through  its  grant-in-aid  programs. 
However,  It  is  the  States  that  will  have  to 
take  vigorous  action  in  providing  the  fiscal 
powers  local  governments  need  to  discharge 
their  responsibility.  In  offering  them  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  in  supervising  them  In 
those  areas  where  they  cannot  be  allowed 
to  go  astray.  If  time  permitted,  I  would 
take  another  half  hour  of  your  time  to 
underscore  the  truism  that  States  are  able 
to  discharge  their  obligations  In  behalf  of 
local  government  fiscal  strength  only  as  they 
strengthen    their   own   revenue   systems. 


Safety  Standards  for  Antomobiles  Would 
Save  25,000  Lives  Per  Year 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
47,800  persons  died  in  our  Nation's  high- 
ways, marking  traffic  accidents  as  the 
fourth  largest  killer  of  Americans. 

By  the  end  of  this  week,  1,000  Ameri- 
cans will  have  died  on  the  highways. 

By  the  end  of  1965  almost  52.000 
Americans  will  have  been  killed  in  traffic 
accidents. 

Almost  2  million  others  are  expected 
to  be  injured  in  traffic  accidents  this 
year,  and  $3  billion  in  property  damage 
will  result  from  this  highway  mayhem. 

Accidents  have  already  brought  about 
a  loss  of  property  and  life  that  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  war  in  which  America 
has  participated. 

These  figures  are  appalling. 

But  what  is  more  appalling  is  the  fact 
that  43  percent  of  the  people  who  died 
in  traffic  accidents  will  die  because  they 
travel  in  unsafe  vehicles.  Elmer  Paul, 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Accident  Pre- 
vention Bureau,  cites  the  fact  that  al- 
most one-half  of  those  who  are  killed 
in  accidents  could  have  survived  in  a 
safe  automobile. 

This  means  that  we  would  save  25.000 
Americans  this  year  if  their  autcwnoblles 
were  equipped  with  certain  safety  fea- 
tures. 

President  Johnson  has  said: 

We  carmot  accept  the  Intolerable  drain 
on  our  human  and  economic  resources  that 
tliese  accidents  are  causing. 

There  Is  a  definite  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  American  public  to  accept  the 
rising  death  rate  as  inevitable,  and  yet 
statistics  prove  that,  far  from  being  in- 
evitable, almost  half  of  these  deaths  are 
unneces.sary. 

The  prime  source  for  corrective  meas- 
ures for  unsafe  vehicles  lies  with  the 
automobile  manufacturer,  but  for  the 
most  part,  the  manufacturer  has  cava- 
lierly said,  "safety  doesn't  sell."  Re- 
cently, a  fresh  approach  to  this  great 
problem  came  from  the  president  of 

American  Motors  Corp.,  who  said  the  in- 
dustry "has  done  an  excellent  safety  en- 
gineering job."  but  "the  industry  has 
been  expert  in  selling  almost  everything, 
but  It  has  acquired  no  experience  in  sell- 
ing safety  features." 


Legislation  is  essential,  especisdly 
when  we  have  been  told  by  experts  that 
safety  standards  on  automobiles  would 
save  half  of  those  lives  we  now  lose 
annually. 

During  the  last  decade  I  have  intro- 
duced and  strongly  supported  legislation 
to  require  certain  safety  devices  on 
motor  vehicles  sold  in  interstate  com- 
merce. In  the  last  session  of  Congress 
legislation  was  enacted  which  establishes 
certain  required  standard  safety  devices 
for  automotive  vehicles  purchased  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  prepared  safety  fea- 
tures, including  standards  for  seat  belts, 
dash,  safety  glass,  exhaust,  lights  and 
other  devices,  will  be  available  in  60.000 
Government-purchased  cars  by  1967. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  would  extend  the  new 
Federal  safety  standards  for  Govern- 
ment vehicles  to  all  vehicles  manufac- 
tured for,  sold,  or  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce. 

I  have  pushed  this  needed  legislation 
since  the  85th  Congress,  and  now  with 
more  Americans  being  killed  and  injured 
on  the  highways  than  ever  before,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  speedy  action  will  be  taken 
by  the  Congress.  I  commend  the  follow- 
ing bill  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Nation: 

H.R.  9303 

A  bill  to  prescribe  certain  safety  features  for 
all  motor  vehicles  mantifactured  for.  sold, 
or   shipped  in  Interstate  commerce 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
manufacture  for  sale,  the  sale,  or  the  offering 
for  sale  In  interstate  commerce,  or  the  im- 
portation Into  the  United  States,  or  the  in- 
troduction, delivery  for  introduction,  trans- 
portation or  causing  to  be  transported  In. 
interstate  commerce  or  for  the  purpose  of 
sale,  or  delivery  after  sale  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, or  the  use  In  Interstate  commerce,  of 
any  raotor  vehicle  mantifactured  after  the 
date  of  this  Act,  shall  be  unlawful  unless 
such  motor  vehicle  is  equipped  with  passen- 
ger safety  devices  prescribed  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
standards  for  passenger  safety  devices  re- 
quired under  authority  of  the  first  section 
of  this  Act,  which  standards  shall  to  the 
extent  deemed  desirable  be  consistent  with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Administfator 
of  General  Services  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  88-515.  The  standards 
first  established  under  this  section  shaU  be 
prescribed  and  published  not  later  than  one 
year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
cooperate  with  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  and  with  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  institutions,  organizations  and 
companies,  and  with  any  Industries  involved. 
In  the  establishment  of  safety  standards  un- 
der this  Act.  Where  other  Federal  instru- 
mentalities have  prescribed  standards  In  the 
ffeld  of  automotive  safety,  standards  Issued 
hereunder  shall  be  fully  coordinated  with 
those  of  such  Instrumentalities. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  section   1  of   this  Act  shall  be  fined  not 

more  than  $1,000.  Such  violation  with  re- 
spect to  each  motor  vehicle  shall  constitute 
a  separate  offense. 

Sec.  5.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "mo- 
tor vehicle""  means  any  Tehlcle,  self-pro- 
pelled or  drawn  by  mechanical  power, 
designed  for  use  on  the  highways  principally 
for    the    transportation    of    passengers,    and 
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light  trucks  up  to  a  gross  vehicle  Weight  of 
ten  thoiisand  pounds,  but  will  not  Include 
any  vehicle  designed  or  used  for  military 
field  training,  combat,  or  tactical  purposes, 
and  motor  vehicles  subject  to  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  Its  enactment  except  that  section  1 
of  this  Act  shaU  take  effect  one  year  and 
ninety  days  after  the  publication  of  stand- 
ards for  passenger  safety  first  established 
under  section  2  of  this  Act.  If  additional 
standards  are  established,  or  If  the  stand- 
ards first  established  hereunder  are  later 
changed,  such  standards,  as  so  later  estab- 
lished or  changed,  shall  take  effect  one  year 
and  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  their  pub- 
lication. 


A  Tribute  to  Stewart  Riley,  Late  Publisher 
of  the  Bedford  (Ind.)  Daily  Times- 
Mail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22.  1965 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  late  publisher's  own  publication, 
the  Bedford  Daily  Times-Mail.  It  is  an 
excellent  tribute  to  a  man  who  gave  life 
to  his  community  through  his 
newspaper : 

A  Very  Strong,  but  Gentle  Man 
(  By  Ray  Snapp ) 

Change  is  inevitable,  and  this  is  gooci.  Can 
you  imagine  a  life  in  which  nothing 
"changed? -a  life  in  which  everything  re- 
mained exactly  the  same  eternally? 

Can  you  imagine  remaining  at  your  pres- 
ent age.  doing  exactly  the  same  thing,  seeing 
t\\e  same  sights,  living  and  working  in  the 
same  building?  Life  would  become  so  mo- 
notonous that  it  eventually  would  become 
unbearable. 

That  was  the  philosophy  of  Stewart  Riley, 
publisher  of  the  Times-Mail,  who  died  Sun- 
day morning. 

But  change  is  not  always  desirable,  how- 
ever inevitable.  And  change  is  often  expen- 
sive. Mr.  Riley's  death  represents  an  ex- 
pensive change,  because  his  valuable  guid- 
ance, counsel,  and  leadership  are  forever  lost. 

Stewart  Riley,  the  stranger  who  suddenly 
came  to  town  a  little  more  than  23  years  ago 
and  proceeded  to  revolutionize  the  newspaper 
business,  is  a  legend. 

He  did  not  become  a  legend  alter  his  un- 
timely death.  He  had  been  somewhat  of  a 
legend  ever  since  he  came  to  Bedford  early 
in  1942.  just  after  the  war  clouds  had  broken 
with  all  their  fiu-y  over  Pearl  Harbor. 

It  was  not  long  after  he  arrived  that  he 
developed  as  one  of  the  strongest  person- 
alities in  the  community,  and  a  strong  per- 
sonality as  the  head  of  the  city's  newspaper 
is  bound  to  become  a  controversial  flgiu-e. 

People  came  to  know  him  as  a  strong, 
energetic,  often  aggressive  person  with  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  drive.  Many  people  ex- 
pressed dislike  for  him  even  though  they 
liud  never  met  him.  Others  recognized  the 
importance  of  his  Influence  and  leadership 
in  the  community  and  hel*  him  in  highest 
esteem. 

To  me,  Stewart  Riley  was  many  things. 
He  was  the  most  brlUlant  man  that  I  have 
ever   known.     His  brain  waa  a  vast  store- 


house of  knowledge  and  he  was  literally  a 
walking  encyclopedia.  Without  doubt  he 
was  one  of  the  best  read  people  in  this  area, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  his  life 
were  books  on  every  conceivable  topic.  Bed- 
ford has  seen  few  men  of  his  caliber  in  its 
history,  and  for  certain  they  will  continue  to 
be  extremely  scarce  in  the  future. 

Not  many  people  knew  how  mucb  effort 
he  put  into  the  conununity  In  his  healthier 
years.  Not  many  knew  how  generous  he  was 
to  the  united  fund.  Few  were  aware  of  the 
community  projects  which  he  supported 
with  the  newspaper  and   also  financially. 

Stewart  Riley  was  a  strong-willed  man 
who  never  dodged  an  issue  cr  avoided  an 
argument.  He  was  quick  tempered,  strong. 
and  aggressive  when  encountering  someone 
who  he  felt  was  wTong,  but  he  also  was  a 
sensitive  and  emotional  man  who  would 
shed  a  tear  when  told  of  a  family  tragedy, 
misfortune,  or  problem. 

He  was  quick  to  lend  a  helping  hand  when 
one  was  requested  or  obviously  needed,  and 
as  an  employer  he  was  gentle,  kind,  and 
generous.  But  he  had  no  use  for  bigots  and 
hypocrites  and  took  pleastu-e  Ui  bursting  bal- 
loons of  pompous  individuals  who  had  an 
inflated  opinion  of  their  own  importance. 

Mr.  Riley  was  always  ready  to  listen  to  a 
reasonable  proposition,  but  lost  p.atience 
quickly  with  the  unreasonable  and  with  those 
narrowminded  persons  who  refused  to  see 
more  than  one  side  of  an  Issue. 

As  a  wonderful  employer,  he  had  no  match. 
"Life  has  been  good  to  me,"  he  has  often  said, 
"and  I  want  to  share  the  goofl  things  of  life 
with  my  associates."  By  associates  he  meaJit 
everyone  from  a  mailroom  employee  to  the 
top  executives. 

When  he  came  to  Bedford  in  1942.  the  first 
thing  he  did  after  taking  ovsr  ownership  of 
the  old  Daily  Times  and  the  Daily  Mail  was 
to  raise  everyone's  pay.  With  the  first  year 
he  distributed  a  Christmas  bonus  to  all  em- 
ployees and  this  bonus  has  grown  each  year. 
The  bonus  itself  has  become  somewhat  of  a 
legend,  but  it  is  no  mysterious  thing.  He 
.and  his  wife,  Dagmar.  who  he  afTectionatcly 
referred  to  as  "Mrs.  Publisher,"  simply  chose 
to  dirtribute  to  the  employees  a  substantial 
portion  of  each  year's  earnings  of  the  news- 
paper. 

Stewart  Riley  was  a  born  optimist  and  Bed- 
ford is  a  better  community  in  which  to  live 
because  of  this  optimism  and  foresight  He 
always  had  faith  in  the  future  of  the  Bed- 
ford area.  He  had  purchased  two  rather  poor 
newsjjapers  at  a  time  when  Bedford  was  still 
in  the  economic  doldrums  remaining  from 
the  great  depression.  Immediately  after  the 
war.  when  the  economic  future  of  the  area 
was  in  considerable  doubt  and  it  was  not 
known  whether  the  General  Motors  Foundry 
and  the  Crane  Naval  Ammunition  Depot 
would  continue  in  existence,  he  made  plans 
for  a  new  Times-Mail  building.  A  few  pes- 
simists remarked  at  the  time  that  he  was 
foolish  for  spending  stich  a  large  sum  of 
money  on  a  newspaper  plant. 

A  progressive  community  rmist  have  a  good 
newspaper,  he  tised  to  say,  and  a  good  news- 
paper must  have  good  facilities.  He  demon- 
strated his  faith  in  the  community  by  his 
large  investments  in  newspaper  plant  and 
equipment.  His  optimism,  supported  by  his 
enthusiasm,  his  energy,  and  his  tireless  ef- 
forts to  promote  growth  proved  wise. 

Mr.  Riley  felt  that  the  new^aper  publisher 
should  be  available  to  the  public  at  all  times 
and  he  practiced  this  theory.  When  design- 
ing the  new  Times-Mall  building,  he  insisted 
that  his  desk  be  directly  inside  the  main 
front  doors  of  the  building.  "There  will  be 
no  private  office  for  me,"  he  said,  "I  want 
to  be  available  to  anyone  who  comes  in  to 
see  me."  In  more  recent  years  he  had  his 
desk  moved  frora  Its  original  location  in  the 
building  because  of  a  draft  from  the  intake 
ventilator  of  the  heating  and  cooling  system. 


The  Times-Mall  has  a  conference  room 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  private  office, 
but  It  is  never  used  as  an  office.  The  con- 
ference room  has  been  used  for  private  con- 
stUtatlons  and  a  library — nothing  else. 

Concerned  with  the  comfort  of  his  em- 
ployees, Mr.  Riley  had  air  conditioning  in- 
stalled in  the  front  portion  of  the  building 
when  the  structure  was  erected.  Soon  after, 
he  added  air  conditioning  to  the  entire  build- 
ing. The  Times-Mail  was  one  of  the  firs-,. 
and  still  among  the  few  newspaper  plants  to 
have  the  entire  composing  room  and  stereo- 
type departments  air  conditioned.  Some 
said  that  air  conditioning  would  cause  too 
mtich  trouble  with  the  equipment,  but  Riley 
took  the  attitude  that  "we'll  find  out."  It 
worked,  and  Times-Mail  employees  are  com- 
fortable during  the  hot  summer  months. 

Stewart  RUey  had  a  tremendous  interest 
in  young  people  and  education.  Even  though 
he  was  brought  up  in  a  newsi>aper  back- 
grotuid  and  It  was  his  life,  he  held  an  Indi- 
ana teacher's  license.  He  always  backed  pro- 
posals for  new  schoolbuildlngs  and  bettor 
equipment.  His  interest  in  education  ex- 
tended from  kindergarten  through  college 
graduate  work  and  this  interest  was  recog- 
nized when  twice  he  was  appointed  to  tlie 
board  of  trustees  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning — Rockford  College  and  Indiana  Uiii- 
versity. 

He  delighted  in  associating  with  yourj; 
people  and  stood  ready  at  all  times  to  offi-r 
counsel,  advice,  assistance,  and  encourage- 
ment to  youngsters  who  sought  It. 

I  have  known  Stewart  Rlley  ever  since  5;e 
come  to  Bedford — nearly  a  quarter  centuiy 
ago.  and  one  comes  to  know  another  perso:. 
quite  well  in  that  length  of  close  associatior. 
Twice  he  has  surprised  me  with  complimer.- 
tary  editorials  about  particular  articles  th.it 
I  had  written.  I  doubt  that  any  publisher 
has  ever  done  that  before  for  one  of  his  em- 
ployees. I  only  regret  that  I  feel  at  liber;  v 
only  now  to  say  as  much  for  him. 

He  was  a  lovable,  tolerant,  generous.  ki;:d 
employer,  a  man  of  deep  love  for  his  family 
and  bountiful  respect  for  the  people  with 
whom  he  worked.  In  my  long  association 
with  him,  I  have  never  heard  one  employee 
lift  a  little  finger  against  him.  That,  to  mo. 
Is  one  of  the  greatest  tributes  that  can  i)e 
paid  an  employer. 

Bedford  has  lost  a  tremendous  man  and  .t 
great  force  for  constant  betterment  of  ti.e 
commvuiity.  The  Times-Mail  will  continue, 
and  little  change  will  be  readily  observed,  ex- 
cept for  the  absence  of  his  brilliant  edito- 
rials. But  the  newspaper  will  never  be  qui>^ 
the  s.ime  without  him      Nor  wUl  Bedford 

Ray  Snapp 


Excise  Tax  Reduction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  22.  1965 
Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  ii 
June  21.  President  Johnson  signed  ir.to 
law  a  bill  which  eliminates  and  reduces 
excise  taxes  on  a  variety  of  it^m.- 
amounting  to  a  savincs  of  S4.7  billion  'o 
the  American  people. 

A  schedule  of  reductions  and  repeal.'^  oi 
Federal  excise  taxes  as  a  result  of  tliis 
bill.  a.s  provided  by  the  New  York  Timo5, 
is  a.>;  follows: 
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It«in  taxed 


Amoant  of  tax 


Jiwclry,  furs,  cosmetics,  toiletries,  luggage,  bandb&gs. 
I'.i-ssenger  automobiles 


AT  conditioners - - - - — - --. 

Ptisiness  machines,  sporting  goods  (except  fishing  equipment),  phonograph 
records,  musical  instnimenls,  television  sets,  radios,  phonographs,  photo- 
graphic equipment  and  film,  pens  and  mechanical  pencils,  3-whecl  trucks, 
*<  hoolbuses. 

Refrigerators,  freeters;  electric,  gas,  and  oil  appliances - 

Lichters - - 


Flaying  cards. 
Matches 


10  percent  o(  retail  price 

10  percent  of  manufarturer's  price. 


.do. 
.do. 


6  percent  of  manufacturer's  price 

10  cents  a  lighter  or  10  percent,  whichever  is 
lower. 

13  cents  a  pack 

2  to  6H  cents  per  thousand 


Action 


Repealed. 

Reduced  to  7  percent  retroectlTe  to  Mav  IS, 

1065. 
Repealed  reUoactlvc  t«May  15, 1965. 
Repealed.  *" 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


EFFECTIVE  JULY  1.  1965 


Pafe  deposit  boxes - 

roln-operated  amusement  devices. 
Bowling  alleys,  pool  tables 


10  percent  of  rental  charge, 

$10  a  year  a  dcTlce.. 

$20  an  alley  or  table 


Repealed. 
Do. 
Do. 


EFFECTIVE  NOON,  DEC.  31.  1965 


(General  admissions 

10  percent  on  amounts  over  $1 

Repealed. 

Iv^i'p  doe-track  admissions                                ..    

20  pttrcent 

Do. 

10  percent  of  bill 

Do. 

EFFECTU'E  JAN.  1,  1966 


r  .w-^^nger  automobiles 

l.'Cal  and  long-distance  telephone  and  teletype  service. 

T  iegraph  service 

roiiiraunlcations  wire  and  equipment  service 

Trivato  communications  service _-_ 

<  !ab  dues  and  Initiation  fees 

Iipc  and  chewing  tobacco  and  snufl 

f  ..ctric  light  bulbs 

.\utomobile  parts. .-. 

Truck  parts ._ 


Liibricatlng  oil  used  In  highway  vehicles 

l.uliricating  oil  not  used  In  highway  vehicles. 


rutting  oil 

documentary  stamps. 


7  percent 

10  percent 

do .  

8  percent 

10  peroen  t 

20  percent 

10  cents  a  pound 

10  percent  of  manufacturer's  price. 
8  percent  of  manufacturer's  price. . 
..-.do 


6  cents  a  gallon. 
6  cents  a  gallon. 


3  cents  a  gallon 

4  to  11  cents  per  .tl<K 
pending  on  tyiH-. 


if  v.i^ue  of  securities  de- 


Reduced  to  6  percent. 
Reduced  to  3  percent. 
Repealed. 
....Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Unchanged:  revenues  will  be  transferred  to 
highway  trust  fund. 

Do. 
Repe&led.  tat  will  still  bo  Imposed  but  pur- 
chasers can  claim  refund  on  income  tax. 
Repealed. 
Repealed. 


EFFECTIVE  JAV    1,  I  »: 


r  .v'senger  automobiles _ 

I.'cal  and  long-distance  telephone  and  teletype  service. 


6  percent. 
3  percent. 


Reduced  to  4  percent. 
Reduced  to  2  percent. 


EFFECTIVE  JAN.  1,  m* 


I  k^^enger  automobiles 

I-''cal  and  long-distance  telephone  and  teletype  t.-rvice. 
ivods 


4  percent 

2  percent 

65  cents  per  $500  of  valuation. 


Reduced  to  2  percent. 
Reduced  to  I  percent. 
Repealed. 


EFFECTIS'E  JAN.  1,  1969 


i  I- scnger  automobiles 

Local  and  long-distance  telephone  and  teletype  service. 


2  percent. 
1  percent- 


Reduced  to  1  percent. 
Repealed. 


Dracut,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
P  ;nday,  June  20,  issue  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  an  article  by  Joe  Hanington  In 
ti  t  magazine  section  describes  the  ef- 
forts of  Dracut,  Mass.,  to  adapt  the  com- 
nv.inity  to  the  pressing  demands  of  the 
modern  age  without  losing  its  New 
E  .,'land  charm. 


New  schools  and  restoration  of  his- 
torical buildings  go  hand  In  hand  In 
Dracut.  I  would  like  to  insert  this  In- 
teresting article  in  the  Congressional 
Record : 

One  of  Dracut's  Potjk  Sections  is  Navy  Yabo 
(By  Joe  Harrington) 

Anyone  even  faintly  Intereeted  in  the  way 
rural  New  Knglanders  Iiave  evolved  into 
townspeople  and  wage  earners  would  do  well 
to  take  a  long  look  at  Dracut. 

ThlB  process,  wlilch  began  100  years  ago. 
Is  still  going  on  In  the  town  wliich  nudges 
Lowell  so  closely  It  is  practically  one  of  that 
city's  suburbs. 

Like  many  another  old  town  which  now 
flndjs  itself  wlt;hln  easy  reach  of  Boston, 
Dracut  was  once  entirely  agrlcxiltural. 

It  still  Is,  in  a  limited  sense.     There  are  30 


good -sized  farms  and  orchartis  In  the  town, 
which  average  out  to  about  75  acres  each. 
But  a  dozen  years  ago  there  was  twice  that 
number. 

The  twin  forces  have  operated  there  Just 
as  In  other  semirural  commuruties.  The 
sons  of  the  farmers  compared  the  long  hours 
and  luicertaln  returns  of  a  farm  against 
working  a  regular  schedule  in  a  shop,  store 
or  office  for  an  established  wage.  So  they 
bowed  out  of  the  cowbarn  and  the  fields 
•where  they  cut  the  hay. 

Then  there  Is  the  demand  for  new  homes 
which  require  land.  As  the  farms  dis- 
appeared In  Dracut  the  dwellings  have  gone 
up  at  a  rate  of  about  150  a  year. 

This  new  building  is  reflected  In  the  popu- 
lation which  has  Increased  from  13,674  in 
1960  to  16.418  today. 
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The  other  complementing  statistic  is  the 
ttx  valuation.  Last  year  It  was  $17,714,435, 
up   $1    million   from   the   previous  year. 

Dracut  is  a  big  place.  21  square  miles,  and 
lis  northern  boundary  Is  the  New  Hampshire 
State  line.  You  can  reach  Lowell  in  minutes 
irom  the  center  of  the  town,  and  a  good  deal 
of  that  city  once  belonged  to  Dracut. 

It  wa.s  established  In  1701.  and  Lowell 
sipl-ioned  off  sizable  tracts  of  the  town's  land 
in    1851.    1874.   and   1879. 

For  a  long  time  after  it  was  settled  by 
Samuel  Varnum  in  1664  It  was  strictly  a 
farming  town.  Manufacturing  began  to 
move  in  during  the  19th  century,  and  there 
is  still  a  large  textile  mill  in  the  community. 

Strangers  learn  that  Dracut  has  four  sec- 
tions or  precincts,  Dracut  Center.  Kenwood. 
CollinsvlUe.  and  Navy  yard. 

Navy  yard  in  a  town  where  you  can  stand 
on  the  steps  of  the  Town  Hall  and  see  a 
pastoral  panorama  of  fields  and  trees? 
That's  right. 

"The  reason  for  calling  the  district  on 
Beaver  Brook  "the  Navy  yard,'  is  pretty  elu- 
sive." said  Edward  P.  Dockett,  president  of 
the  local  historical  society.  "One  version 
is  that  there  is  an  inlet  of  the  river  at  this 
point  where  they  launched  many  boats.  An- 
other is  that  the  textile  mill  there  made 
canvas  sails  for  the  Navy. 

"But  our  late  town  counsel.  Warren  Fox. 
had  his  own  explanation.  He  piointed  out 
that  there  was  a  barroom  In  the  district 
where  they  shoved  so  many  schooners 
( glasses )  of  beer  over  the  bar  that  the  area 
became  known  as  the  Navy  yard." 

Incidentally,  the  hltsorical  society  shows 
the  civic  spirit  is  pretty  active  in  Dracut. 

The  organization  needed  a  place  to  preserve 
and  display  the  artifacts  of  the  town's  early 
families,  and  it  acquired  a  99-year  lease  of 
the  Oliver  Colburn  House  from  the  town  on 
a  nominal  rental  ba.sis.  The  house  is  about 
175  years  old  and  the  last  homestead  of  one 
of  the  families  that  helped  establish  the 
settlement. 

So  the  historical  society  began  a  drive  for 
members,  and  it  was  cheered  by  the  response 
that  numbered  over  150.  Then  they  formed 
work  parties  to  restore  the  21 -room  house. 

Every  Wednesday  night  groups  of  15  to  25 
men  and  women  gathered  at  the  building 
ne.ir  the  jvinicw  high  school  to  scrape  wall- 
paper, paint,  and  to  do  other  Jot)s  to  bring 
back  the  old  dwelling  to  its  appearance  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  centurj-. 

So  many  residents  contributed  shrubs  and 
trees  for  landscaping  the  house  that  the  oflS- 
cers  of  the  society  had  to  call  a  halt  and 
establish  a  waiting  list  of  prospective  donors. 

This  volunteer  restoration  work  is  still  in 
progress,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  persons 
In  the  town  who  are  looking  forward  to  the 
public  opening  of  the  Colburn  House. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  town  is  well  off. 
because  a  water  supply  and  the  independent 
water  district  in  the  community  gets  its  sup- 
ply from  five  artesian  wells.  The  residents 
brag  that  their  water  has  such  good  flavor 
that  people  frona  Lowell  and  Lawrence  come 
to  their  town  to  get  drinking  water. 

From  time  t-3  time  there  is  talk  of  est^ib- 
lishing  a  municipal  sewerage  system,  but  the 
town's  land  area  is  so  large  that  it«  cost 
Would  be  extremely  high. 

The  younger  set  is  educated  in  six  ele- 
mentary schools  and  a  Junior  and  senior  high 
Rch<x>l.  the  last  two  being  relatively  new 
buildings  of  the  modernistic  design  which  is 
steadily  becoming  conventional  for  suburban 
schools  This  year  there  were  3,396  children 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  while  the  total 
in  priv.i'e  and  parochial  schools  is  1.026. 

Dracut  has  a  committee  which  studied  and 
recommended  Joining  in  a  regional  technical 
.school  The  site  of  this  new  Institution  has 
not  yet  been  settled.  The  communities 
banded  together  in  this  project  with  Dracut 
are  Loisell,  Tyngsboro,  Dunstable,  and 
Pepperell. 


Quiet  Spot  in  Minnesota 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINKESOTA     | 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
months  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe 
area  within  the  Superior  National  For- 
est of  Minnesota  has  been  a  Btorm  center 
of  wilderness  controversy.  A  recent  policy 
directive  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  F*ieeman.  which  followed  the 
strong  recoinmendation.s  of  conserva- 
tionists and  the  conclusions  of  a  special 
six-member  study  committee  named  by 
the  Secretary,  has  cleared  the  way  for 
greatly  improved  protection  of  wilder- 
ness lands  within  this  incomparable  lake 
country  unit  of  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System. 

The  Secretary's  decision  is  being  chal- 
lenged by  some  local  lumber  and  com- 
mercial interests  in  northeast  Minnesota. 
As  a  result.  Secretary  Freeman  has  been 
under  heavy  fire  because  of  his  interven- 
tion to  protect  the  BWCA.  The  New 
York  Times,  in  an  editorial  in  its  June 
14  edition,  has  clearly  emphasized  the 
need  for  wilderness  and  cxsnservation- 
minded  citizens  to  support  the  Secretary 
in  the  policy  that  he  has  laid  down 
through  his  recent  directive. 

There  are  thousands  of  oonservation- 
ists  in  Minnesota  and  throughout  the 
Nation  who  strongly  support  the  Secre- 
tary in  this  move.  I  believe  it  is  very 
important  that  they  know  at  this  time  of 
the  need  for  informing  the  Secretary 
and  the  Forest  Service  of  their  support 
for  the  strengthened  wilderness  protec- 
tive regulations  that  are  being  adopted 
as  a  result  of  the  Secretai-y's  directive. 
For  this  reason  I  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial "Quiet  Spot  in  Minnesota"  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  House  as  well  as 
to  conservationists  throughout  our  Na- 
tion who  have  been  so  deeply  concerned 
and  who  have  sought  and  will  continue 
to  seek  stronger  protection  for  the  wild- 
erness lands  of  the  canoe  country. 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  14.  1965] 
Quiet  Spot  tn  MINNBsoT.^ 

Sccretiiry  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman, 
a  former  Governor  of  Minnesota,  is  luider 
heavy  fire  in  his  home  State  because  he  has 
intervened  to  protect  from  ej^loltation  the 
irreplaceable  Boundary  "Waters  Canoe  area. 

The  canoe  area  comprises  a  million  acres 
of  the  Superior  National  Forest  which  lie 
along  the  border  between  Minnesota  and 
Canada.  Since  it  is  the  only  large  wilder- 
ness area  within  reiisonable  distance  of  the 
metropolitan  cities  of  the  Middle  West,  one 
might  suppose  that  ever\-one  would  agree 
upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  unspoiled. 
This  is  particularly  true  inasmuch  as  the 
lakes  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  provide 
innumerable  other  places  for  himting  and 
fishing  lodges  and  for  motorboatlng  and 
other  organized  recreation.  But  such  an 
assumption  Is  wront;. 

The  pressures  for  intensive  development 
never  cease.  For  more  than  50  years,  con- 
servationists have  been  flghtlog  off  mining, 
lumbering,  and  private  power  Interests  which 
have  sought  unrestricted  exploitation  in  this 


area.  Now  the  tlireat  is  renewed  from  those 
who  want  to  make  money  out  of  intensive 
recreation,  a  threat  enhanced  by  the  advent 
of  snowmobiles,  gasoline-driven  maciiines 
with  skis  In  front  and  crawler  tracks  in  the 
rear,  which  can  damage  the  natural  ground 
cover  but  make  winter  access  much  easier 
than  ever  before. 

Acting  on  a  directive  from  Secretary  Free- 
n\an,  the  Forest  Service  has  recently  banned 
snowmobiles,  extended  the  rule  forbidding 
timbering  to  Include  two-thirds  of  the  area, 
forbidden  further  mining  and  strictly  zoned 
the  use  of  motorboats  and  outboard  motors 
Airplanes  were  banned  earlier  from  the  area 

The  issue  is  one  arising  increasingly  across 
the  country:  recreation  versus  wilderness. 
But  it  is  a  fales  issue.  No  one  denies  that 
motorboiiting  is  more  popular  than  canoeing, 
or  that  motels  with  a  full  range  of  vacation 
comforts  are  more  popular  than  pup  tents 
and  sleeping  bags.  But  why  pose  the  issue 
as  an  either-or  choice?  Americans  should 
ha\e  a  wide  range  of  choices  when  seeking 
rest  and  recreation.  There  are  times,  as  the 
popvilar  song  goes,  when  "people  need  peo- 
ple ";  and  there  are  other  times  when  we  need 
the  perfect  quiet  and  the  untouched  beauty 
of  a  remote  primitive  area —  or  at  least  some 
of  us  do. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  shown  statesman- 
ship and  imagination  in  acting  to  preserve 
this  broad  si>ectrum  of  choices.  His  decision 
to  protect  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area 
deserves  the  strongest  public  support. 


Congress   Should  Watch  a  Developinent 
in  Argentina 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    V^-ISCONStN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  concerned  about  a  proposed  decree 
which  may  be  issued  by  the  Argentine 
Government,  which  will  seriously  affect 
many  business  firms,  both  foreign  and 
domestic.  It  Is  a  price-fixing  decree 
which  establishes  a  formula  for  estab- 
lishing the  prices  of  pharmaceutical 
products.  If  such  a  decree  can  fix  price.- 
in  one  industry  today,  another  decree 
may  set  the  prices  in  other  industrlt.  - 
tomorrow. 

This  propo.sed  decree  has  been  sharply 
criticized  in  a  number  of  the  newspapei  .- 
in  Argentina.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
respected  La  Nacion  of  Buenos  Aires  on 
Pi-iday.  May  21.  1965,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks.  I  thirik 
it  might  be  well  for  my  colleagues  in  tl^e 
Congress  and  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  read  what  the  press  of  Argen- 
tina is  writing  about  this  proposed 
decree. 

The  article  follows: 
I  From    La    Nacion.    Buenos    Aires.    Mav    -! 
1965] 

RECrLATION    OF    THE    PRICE    OF    DRUGS 

Decree  No.  3042.  recently  proclaimed,  e  - 
tablishes  standards  to  fix  the  prices  of  drup.s 
It  is  a  type  of  state  lnter\'entlon  in  prlva.c 
enterprise  without  precedent  in  previous  lei:- 
islation,  even  In  those  decrees  of  the  dlct.:- 
torshlp  deposed  In  1955  One  aspect  In  the 
production,  marketing,  financing,  and  tradf 
of  medicinal  products  has  been  overlooked 


Everything  has  been  submitted  to  arbitrarily 
established  standards,  which  will  simply  not 
.uijtist  to  the  state  of  the  national  econ- 
.  :ny — and  this  will  disturb  the  processes  of 
production  and  marketing  of  goods  and 
,  .use.  in  fact,  the  high  prices  the  decree  in- 
•tnds  to  avoid. 

We  must  remember  that  the  prices  of 
'.irugs  have  remained  frozen  since  November 
\'63.  and  that  by  taking  the  prices  of  March 
31.  1965.  as  a  basis  for  determining  costs 
I  with  the  condition  that  they  will  not  ex- 
.  eed  those  on  November  11.  1964 — by  12  per- 
,  ent  for  raw  materials  and  by  10  percent  for 
production  chemicals),  the  diminishing  buy- 
11. g  power  of  our  monetary  unit  would  be 
.^nored.  Also,  the  decree  does  not  take  into 
.v  count  the  devaluation  made  In  April  1965, 
;.s  well  as  the  readjustment  in  the  economy 
ti'.'.e  to  the  high  prices  of  consumer  goods 
.i'.id  services.  These  include  those  prices 
which  belong  at  the  doorstep  of  a  govern- 
ment which  has  pronounced  itself  against 
political  price  setting,  but  which,  neverthe- 
1.  5s.  is  imposing  hardships  on  the  pharma- 
ceutical Industry,  without  providing  special 
ir.eans  (issue  of  bonds)  to  cover  the  losses 
which  must  result  by  selling  at  less  than 
cost. 

The  decree  carefully  fi.xes  the  following 
ptrcentages  to  be  included  in  manufactur- 
;nir  costs,  which  must  agree  w^ith  the  stand- 
.irtis  set  by  the  decree:  exp>enses  for  admin- 
istration, 12  percent:  sales,  18  percent:  re- 
jo.irch,  1  percent:  advertising,  19  percent: 
p:.tent  fees.  3  p>ercent:  financing.  5  percent: 
replacement  of  equipment.  0.5  percent:  and 
profits,  11  percent.  On  the  basis  of  manu- 
i,;cturing  costs  found  for  November  30.  1964, 
the  new  structure  represents  a  decrease  In 
profits  by  31  percent.  Of  course,  one  can 
imagine  the  administrative  agitation  that 
C'lntrol  by  fixed  percentages  will  cause. 
Among  other  observations,  it  must  be  said 
ti.at  a  decrease  In  promotion  and  advertising 
expenses  will  have  an  impact  in  many  sectors 
o!  the  national  economy,  and  even  on  the 
erTorts  of  scientific  groups  that  count  on 
'.vork  from  the  large  laboratories.  Moreover. 
the  decrease  in  free  samples  will  harm  poorer 
patients  to  whom  doctors  gave  away  samples. 
at  the  same  time  affecting  hospital  care 
•Ahlch  is  suppK>rted  by  the  aid  of  free  read- 
j...stment  in  drug-oriented  (supplier i  indiis- 
:r.es.  with  consequent  unemployment. 

On  the  matter  of  patent  fees,  which  the 
decree  seeks  to  fix  at  3  percent  of  production 
cvsts.  the  functionaries  forget  that  the  fees 
C'  ;x>nd  on  existing  and  new  contracts  made 
v.:'.h  the  owners  of  patents,  who  will  not  ac- 
re pt  limitations  contrary  to  their  interests. 
Moreover,  it  is  improper  in  tliat  it  affects  the 
rtiiewal  of  existing  contracts  by  confining 
ih.em  to  the  new  regulations.  This  could 
break  down  legal  control — and.  possibly,  by 
not  recognizing  those  entitled  to  patent 
fe'?s — the  new  standards  will  paralyze  activi- 
ties in  tlie  laboratories,  at  which  time  Argen- 
tina will  have  to  import  the  drugs  indispens- 
Pble  for  proper  public  health 

It  Is  also  extraordinary  that  the  decree 
f.xoE  the  amortization  of  equipment  at  2  per- 
ctiit  of  tlie  original  value,  which  gives  it  a 
useful  life  of  50  years,  a  span  luiacceptable  In 
ar.y  type  of  productive  activity  let  alone 
ir.i'dical  specialties,  in  which  changes  occur 
with  such  extreme  rapidity  that  it  Is  often 
i.rccssary  to  change  over  an  entire  factory. 
Ihis  happened  when  the  Saik  polio  vaccine 
w.is  replaced   by   the   newer   Sabin   vaccine. 

Contrary  to  what  one  might  believe,  while 
tUc  drug  industry  suffers  so  will  the  con- 
SLiiner  under  the  new  decree,  for  in  establish- 
■1!!?  fixed  prices,  the  discounts  which  pharma- 
c!?-i.:5  actually  grant  in  order  to  meet  competi- 
'i'-'n  will  be  illegal.  In  sum.  the  decree  under 
f':st'j?Eion,  whose  implementation  will  mean 
p.^rul\-zation  of  work  at  many  laboratories 
"iid  pharmacies,  constitutes  a  clear  demon- 
f'r.aion  of  the  errors  that  can  occur  when 
CUP   establishes   regulations    in    .some    office, 


with  absolute  disregard  of  facts  and  the 
judgment  of  experts.  The  results  will  be  a 
scarcity  of  drugs  which  will  gravely  damage 
the  public.  We  hope  that  good  sense  will 
prevail  and  that  the  (3overimaent  will  sus- 
pend the  application  of  a  decree  capable  of 
complicating  even  more  our  already  complex 
economic  situation. 

We  hope  that  our  attitude,  without  reser- 
vation, will  help  bring  about  a  mtoltitude  of 
reaction  provoked  by  a  law  that  threatens 
to  bring  about  major  unemplojTnent  by  the 
dreaded  shutting  down  of  the  sources  of 
employment.  It  will  force  Argentina,  as  we 
said,  to  use  more  devices  to  acquire  else- 
where those  drugs  we  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  produce  here.  The  miniscule  code  of  laws 
called  decree  3042  can  only  bring  hann. 


India  Loses  Luster  as  Counterweight  to 
Chinese  Aims 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  22.  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speakc;-,  Col- 
umnist Thomas  Ross,  of  the  Chica!2o  Stm- 
Times.  has  earned  a  proper  reputation  in 
journalistic  circles  for  objectivity  in  re- 
porting. In  the  Sunday.  June  20  edition 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  he  writes  from 
New  E>elhi,  analyzing  the  status  of  India 
in  the  Asian  complexities 

This  article,  I  believe,  desr i  ve.*^  the  close 
scrutiny  of  the  Members: 

lNDi.\    Loses    Lustfr    as    Covnterwficht    to 

Chinese  Aims 

(By  Thomas  B.  Ros.c  i 

New  Delhi. — Tlie  vision  of  India  as  the 
great  counterweight  to  Communist  China  Is 
fading  rapidly  throughout  Asia. 

A  survey  of  official  sentiment  here  and  in 
neighboring  capitals  has  revealed  extreme 
pessimism  about  India's  ability  to  challenge 
China  as  the  wave  of  the  future  in  the  East. 

The  pessimism,  stimulated  by  India's  ina- 
bility to  cope  with  massive  domestic  prob- 
lems, has  been  compounded  by  an  apparent 
weakness  in  its  border  disputes  with  China 
and  Pakistan. 

Ironically.  India's  prestige  has  plummeted 

at  a  time  when  its  economy  has  shown  Its 

•  greatest  improvement — a  6.5-percent  growth 

rate  in  the  current  year,  up  2  percent  over 

last   year,   and   4   percent   over   2   years   ago. 

Nevertheless.  India  appears  to  its  neighbors 
much  like  a  prehistoric  animal — mighty  in 
size  but  slow  and  cumbersome  in  respKDnse  to 
the  swift  complexities  of  modern  times. 

And  despite  the  robtist,  unwavering  opti- 
mism of  Ambassador  Chester  Bowles,  this 
view  is  shared  by  most  American  observers 
in  India  and  the  rest  of  Asia. 

India's  fundamental  problem  is  .ts  popu- 
lation, close  to  500  million.  secon-J  only  to 
China's  and  growing  at  the  rate  o'  2  5  per- 
cent a  year. 

There  has  been  no  mass  starvaium  since 
the  immediate  postwar  p>eriod.  but  it  t^akes 
$250  million  in  U.S.  surplus  food  each  year 
to  keep  "the  feeding  Just  barely  ahead  of  the 
breeding."  as  the  weary  American  agricultural 
specialists  put  It. 

Yet.  In  a  Hindu  nation  which  hivs  no  re- 
ligious scruples  against  contraception,  the 
government  failed  last  year  to  expend  in 
full  the  relatively  meager  funds  appropriated 
for  birth  control. 

Many  experienced  observers  here  lav  the 
blame  for  this  and  other  critical  problems  to 


India's  bloated  bureaucracy  which.  In  the 
view  of  one  colonial  Briton,  "adopted  most 
of  our  vices  and  few  of  our  virtues." 

Despite  the  stem  moral  teaching  of  Ma- 
hatma  Gandhi  and  Pandit  Nehru,  the  civil 
service  often  proves  corrupt  as  well  as  arro- 
gant and  Inefficient. 

The  government  is  hsunpered  further  by 
an  addiction  to  old  Ideas  and  slogans  which 
continue  to  Influence  policy  long  after  they 
have  outlived  their  usefulness. 

"Nonallnement"  remains  the  subject  of 
endless  government  pronouncements  and 
newspaper  editorials,  even  though  India  was 
forced  In  1962  to  throw  Itself  into  the  pro- 
tective arms  of  Britain  and  the  United  States 
to  ward  off  the  Chinese  invasion. 

As  a  nation  which  sought  to  become  the 
world's  "peacemaker."  India  was  stunned  to 
find  that  China  gained,  not  moral  outrage, 
but  fear  and  respect,  particularly  from  its 
Asian  neighbors. 

India  was  shocked  again  by  the  reaction  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries  to  China's 
atomic  bomb.  It  had  expected  China  to  be 
condemned  but  found  it  lavishly  praised  as 
the  foremost  scientific  nation  of  the  non- 
white  world. 

These  experiences  have  propelled  India 
full  circle  in  Its  relations  with  Peiping 
Elaborately  friendly  In  the  1950's,  it  has  be- 
come massively  fearful. 

Observers  here  see  the  dread  of  China  be- 
hind virtually  all  of  India's  dealings  with 
the  world.  Fundamental  is  a  conviction  that 
India  can  be  secure  only  as  long  as  the  Slno- 
Soviet  split  continues. 

FYom  this  i>erspective,  the  $1  billion  in 
aid  which  the  Soviets  have  given  Indi;- 
means  as  much  if  not  more  than  the  S6 
billion  which  has  been  provided  by  the 
United  States. 

Similarly,  Indian  leaders  compelled  to  sup- 
port the  Russians  on  world  issues  at  every 
turn  but  see  little  need  to  conciliate  U.S 
opinion. 

On  Vietnam.  Prime  Minister  Lai  Bahadar 
Shastrl  lias  repeatedly  criticized  US  policy 
because,  his  advisers  explain,  of  a  fear  that 
all-out  war  there  will  push  Moscow  and 
Peiping  together  again. 

Indian  officials  expect  Americans  to  tol- 
erate all  this  without  question,  and  tliey 
are  gneuinely  astonished  when  the  United 
States  reacts  adversely. 

President  Johnson's  decision  to  cancel 
Shastrl's  visit  to  Washington  is  still  viewed 
here  as  an  inexcusable  insult,  despite  private 
su^estlons  that  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  view  of  the  prime  minister's  pro- 
nouncements on  'Vietnam. 

Ambassador  Bowles  shared  the  Indians' 
dismay  at  the  cancellation.  But  many  of  his 
subordinates  were  quietly  delighted.  Al- 
though they  are  no  less  friendly  to  India 
or  less  sympathetic  to  Its  plight,  they  be- 
lieve nothing  could  better  serve  this  nation 
at  this  time  than  a  rude  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  may  grow  tired 
of  being  taken  for  granted. 


The  Baltic  States 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

of    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1965 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  June  21,  1965,  this 
IXKiy  passed  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 416,  a  resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  appropriate  action  to  bring 
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the  force  of  world  opinion  to  bear  on 
behalf  of  the  restoration  of  freedom  to 
the  Baltic  nations. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  not  able  to  be 
present  for  that  vote,  as  official  business 
had  called  me  away  from  Washington 
that  day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  Record  show  that  I  join  in 
supporting  the  resolution  and  did,  in 
fact,  introduce  a  similar  resolution  in 
both  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses. 

This  is  a  belated  action,  commemorat- 
ing the  loss  of  independence  of  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and  the  Illegal 
actions  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  persisting 
in  denying  these  three  countries  the  uni- 
versal right  to  self-determination.  If  I 
had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  the  resolution. 


We're  Teaching   Socialism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF   MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  22.  1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  10, 
1965,  KGBX  radio  station  in  Springfield, 
Mo.,  carried  an  editorial  broadcast  en- 
titled: "We're  Teaching  Socialism."  The 
editorial  commented  on  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  recent  legislative  question- 
naire given  to  members  of  the  Southwest 
Missouri  Youth  Advisory  Council. 

KGBX  concluded  that  a  much  more 
effective  job  needs  to  be  done  in  teach- 
ing economics  at  the  high  school  level, 
if  we  are  to  maintain  a  proi^er  under- 
standing of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

The  editorial  follows: 

We're  Teaching  SociAt.i.s.M 

The  Seventh  Missouri  District  Youtli  Ad- 
vistory  Council  which  met  recently  at  Drury 
College  certainly  called  attention  to  some 
of  our  rnc-st  pressing  needs  in  the  field  of 
education. 

Congre.'^sm.in  Dt  rward  Hall  organized  the 
conference  to  discuss  with  our  high  school 
young  men  and  women  the  national  issues 
of  the  d;iy.  Students  from  83  high  schools 
in  this  urea  attended.  They  answered  a 
questionnaire  beff)re  they  left  that  showed 
dramatically  that  a  great  need  exists  for 
greater  emphasis  on  how  ovir  own  economic 
sy.stem  works.  The  questionnaire  also 
showed  the  great  drift  in  thinking  and  phi- 
la.^ophy  of  our  high  scnoo!  students  toward 
.'WK-iali.sni.  Those  that  applaud  sui-:i  think- 
ing undoubtedly  were  gleeful  at  the  out- 
come. But  for  the  m.ijority  who  still  believe 
in  the  free  enterprise  sy.'iein.  thi.^  w;ts  a  most 
disturbing  si^n. 

Evidently  our  high  school  .students  in 
southwest  Missouri  aren't  being  taught  the 
economic  facts  of  life.  Only  5  percent  of 
those  answering  the  questionnaire  checked 
the  figure  -3  percent"  when  asked  to  indi- 
cate the  average  percent  of  profit  in  relation 
to  sales  in  busines.s.  Almost  80  percent 
thout;ht  the  average  U  S.  bu.siiics.-  profit  was 
10  percent  or  over.  Almost  half  of  them 
thought  it  was  greater  th.m  20  percent — a 
long  way  from  the  true  figure  of  3  percent. 

In  the  field  of  education  over  48  percent 
of  the  students  thought  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  guarantee  a  college  edu- 
cation for  all  qualified  high  school  students. 


Over  45  percent  thought  Federal  aid  was 
preferable  to  private  loan  programs  for  those 
that  need  assistance  in  going  to  college. 

Over  46  percent  of  the  students  believe 
that  i^he  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  furnish  all  persona  with  the  ne- 
cessities of  life  if  those  persons  find  their 
own  efforts  Inadequate.  This  leads  us  to 
wonder  what  would  happen  to  all  of  us  that 
work  and  pay  taxes  under  our  free  enterprise 
system  if  we  should  all  stop  working,  then 
announce  that  our  own  eflorta  were  not  ade- 
quate and  demand  that  the  Government  pro- 
vide all  of  us  with  the  necessities  of  life. 
And  in  the  area  of  States  and  their  sover- 
eignty, the  question  was  asked:  "Do  you  be- 
lieve the  50  Individual  States  are  archaic 
and  that  the  various  States  should  serve 
primarily  as  an  administrative  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government?"  Almost  unbelieve- 
able  the  answer  "yes"  was  given  by  a  whop- 
ping 43  percent  of  the  students. 

These  same  young  people  will  be  voting, 
raising  families,  working  in  business  and 
government  in  Just  a  few  short  years.  If 
they  are  typical,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  they  are  not.  then  cur  public  schools 
are  teaching  enough  paternalism,  great  cen- 
tralized governmentism  and  yes,  even  social- 
ism that  you  and  I  as  parents  should  be 
disturbed.  But  perhaps  we  cannot  entirely 
lay  this  deed  at  our  school's  doorsteps. 
Perhaps  these  weakening  philosophies  are 
being  taught  right  in  the  home  too.  If  so. 
then  w?  will  get  what  we  Reserve  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead. 

In  our  school  days  we  were  taught  that 
those  that  profess  to  be  Socialists  are  noth- 
ing more  than  unsuccessful  people  who  fig- 
ure their  last  chance  to  get  something  is 
to  get  a  part  of  yours.  Winston  Churchill 
said  it  another  way,  "socialism  is  the  philos- 
ophy of  failure  and  the  gospel  of  envy." 

We  believe  America's  futtire  may  well  de- 
pend on  whether  or  not  our  college  and  high 
school  economics  teachers — along  with  the 
parents — start  teaching  the  real  economic 
facts  of  life  again— while  there  is  still  time. 


21  years  of  age.  The  bill  would  help  States 
control  firearms  traffic  and  curb  imp>ortation 
of  nonsportlng  guns. 

The  Dodd  bin  does  not  restrict  a  law  abid- 
ing person's  ability  to  buy  a  firearm.  It  does 
help  control  the  sale  of  guns.  The  Dodd  gun 
control  bill  should  be  approved. 


Gun  Controls 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  thf:  house  of  representatives 
Tnesday,  June  22.  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  broadcast  during  the 
week  of  May  30,  1965.  by  radio  station 
WMAL  here  in  Washington  says  in  a  few 
short  sentences  exactly  what  the  truth  is 
about  pending  legislation  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  which  would  control  the 
sale  of  firearms. 

I  am  a  sponsor  of  this  legislation  and  I 
hope  we  will  see  sonie  action  on  it  during 
this  session. 

The  editor] 


rial  follows:       i 
Oi'-N   Controls! 


National  legislation  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
firearms  has  become  necessary.  The  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  points  up  this  need. 
A  person  can  easily  go  into  another  Jurisdic- 
tion and  buy  a  gun.  When  ha  returns  home, 
the  local  police  may  not  know  that  a  gun  has 
been  purchased. 

Legislation  proposed  hy  Senator  Dodd 
would  limit  mail  order  sales  of  firearms  to 
importers,  manvLfacturers,  and  dealers.  It 
would  permit  over  the  counter  sale  of  sp>ort- 
ing  rifles  and  shotguns  to  local  residents  over 


YMCA  TRY  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22.  1965 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
Greater  New  York  has  embarked  on  an 
exceptionally  worthwhile  and  ambitiou.'; 
program  in  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  sec- 
tion of  New  York  City,  where  a  seriou.s 
and  foreboding  riot  occurred  last  sum- 
mer. 

The  program  is  called  Training  Re- 
sources for  Youth,  or  TRY.  Its  objecti\  e 
is  to  train  1,000  young  men  in  their  late 
teeiis  for  future  employment.  The 
trainees  will  be  those  who  are  out  of 
school  and  out  of  work. 

The  project  area  has  a  population  of 
more  than  360,000  and  9  out  of  10  per- 
sons living  there  are  either  Negro  or 
Puerto  Rican. 

TRY  is  to  become  operational  thi.-> 
simimer  with  a  budget  of  about  $7  mil- 
lion. Its  primary  sources  of  funds  aie 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act,  and  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Ti-aining  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tliink  TRY  represent  > 
the  best  of  the  YMCA,  which  for  a  lont-, 
long  time  has  been  one  of  the  mcst 
respected  and  admired  organizations  in 
this  country.  The  project  is  needed  and 
pointed:  it  is  directed  to  what  Is  perhap ; 
the  most  difficult  of  all  urban  problem-, 
the  deprivation  and  hopelessness  of  ih- 
unschooled  and  unemployed.  I  belle\e 
other  Members  of  the  House  may  find  -. 
description  of  this  activity  applicable  t  i 
the  areas  they  represent,  and  for  that 
reason  I  offer  a  summarization  of  tl.  - 
TRY  project  for  inclusion  in  t) 
Record: 

ymca  try  pro.iect 

TRY  is  being  developed  by  the  YMCA  ^ 
Greater  New  York,  a  nonprofit,  tax-excnv  • 
membership  corjwration  with  28  brand.  - 
and  75  activity  centers  in  the  5  taorounl 
The  year  of  preparation  of  TRY  wiis  under- 
written by  the  YMCA  at  a  cost  of  more  tli  :'. 
$40,000.  it  is  being  continued  with  the  :iii 
of  a  grant  of  $42,000  from  the  Antipovrr'v 
Operations  Board  of  New  York  City. 

TRY  will  offer  a  new  life  skills  and  ba     - 
education    program    which    starts    with    t'v- 
needs  of   the  individual  and  helps  him  d  - 
velop  the  personal  resotirces  to  resolve  th' -" 
needs.    The  program  will  develop  new  cou:.- 
seling  techniques,  new  tests,  new  currlculu" 
and    new    professional    roles.     Relation.";!!';' 
with   iinlver^itles  and   pvibllc  school  syste-    - 
w^ill  be  established  for  ftill  exchange  of  n- 
formation,    resotirces.   and   techniques.     O-  - 
cupational    training    will    Include    six    ar-^ . 
offering  the  greatest  promise  of  employmerv 
avito  service,  food  services,  vending  machir.  ' 
service,  heating  and  air-conditioning  scrvi'  " 


small  appliance  repair  and  service,  business 
maclilne  repair  and  service.  Trainees  wUl 
receive  counseling,  work  experience,  leisure 
•,:me  education,  placement,  and  follow- 
through  services. 

The  TRY  project  provides  for  housing  of 
trainees  at  YMCA  and  other  available  facili- 
ties, making  p>06Sible  a  24-hour-a-day  learn- 
::ig  environment.  Each  student  will  be  paid 
520  to  $30  a  week,  and  each  wUl  progress  at 
his  own  speed.  Estimated  time  per  trainee: 
9  to  18  months. 

TRY  will  have  a  racially  Integrated  staff 
ci  more  than  200  psychologists,  counselors, 
classroom  teachers,  shop  Instructors  and 
youth  advisers.  It  Is  Intended  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  these  will  be  recruited 
from  the  project  area. 

TRT    HAS    EVOLVED    FKOM    YOUTH    AND    WORK 

In  September  1962  the  Vocational  Service 
Center  Branch,  YMCA  of  Greater  New  York, 
initiated  at  the  Bedford  YMCA  a  demonstra- 
tion youth  and  work  training  program  for 
IT-  and  18-year-old  male  high  school  drop- 
L  uts,  from  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  area, 
where  the  school  dropout  rate  exceeds  50 
percent.  Youth  and  work  provides  16  weeks 
of  Job  training  In  either  auto  mechanics  or 
rr.achine  shop  practices,  work  experience, 
rrmedial  reading  and  mathematics,  group 
r  unsellng  and  placement. 

Youth  and  work  is  now  in  Its  eighth  16- 
V  eek  cycle.  The  most  recent  analysis  (sev- 
er.th  cycle)  reveals  that  of  the  42  teenage  boys 
\iho  started  training  81  percent  completed 
t'.-.e  course;  of  these  65  percent  have  been 
placed  In  jobs  and  6  percent  have  retturned  to 
school.  The  national  average  for  high  school 
dropouts  obtaining  and  holding  Jobs  Is  esti- 
mated at  less  than  25  percent. 

Each  student  is  paid  $20  a  week  to  train, 
contingent  on  attendance.  The  cost  per 
>  uth  per  cycle  Is  $1,400.  Funds  for  the 
V'juth  and  work  program  have  been  provided 
by  foundations,  the  New  York  State  Division 
I  >r  Youth  through  the  New  York  City  Youth 
Board,  the  YMCA,  the  Office  of  Manpower 
Automation  and  Training  (U.S.  Department 
c:  Labor)  and  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
i;  ent  of  Vocational  Eklucation. 

YOUTH    AND    WORK    GREW    Ot'T    OF    THE    YMCAS 
EXPERIENCE 

The  YMCA's  Vocational  Service  Center  was 
c;  ganlzed  In  1944  as  a  contlntiatlon  and 
expansion  of  previous  services  dating  back  to 
ini.  It  Is  the  branch  of  the  YMCA  respon- 
sible for  providing  professional  counseling 
tind  testing,  educational  and  career  guid- 
aiice  and  Job  placement  services  to  young 
people  In  the  New  York  area.  VSC  is  ap- 
proved by  the  American  Board  on  Counseling 
Services  and  represents  the  YMCA  in  the 
vv  J-  on  poverty  program. 


The  Arabs  Begin  To  Live  With  Reality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  the  distinguished 
columnist,  Roscoe  DnmunMid,  tells  the 
tnie  story  of  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
F.\st. 

Mr.  Drummonds  column  appeared  In 
tiiC  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  June 
18.  1965,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 


Strong  Israel — Asab  World  Beginning  To 

Live  With  Realitt 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Tel  Aviv,  Issael. — Israel  today  outmatches 
Its  Arab  adversaries  at  every  crucial  point: 
(1)  unity  of  national  will,  (2)  military 
strength,    (3)    economic  growth. 

Neither  the  strongest  Arab  nation — 
Egypt — nor  any  conceivable  grouping  of  Arab 
countries  shows  any  sign  of  overawing  the 
Israelis  militarily  or  coming  within  view- 
ing distance  of  their  dj^iamic  economic 
growth,  which  has  been  ahead  of  the  In- 
dustrialized pacesetter,  Japan,  and  twice  as 
great  as  the  Etiropean  Common  Market. 

This.  In  large  part,  explains  the  Israel- 
Is-here-to-stay  heresy  of  Tunisian  President 
Hablb  Bourguiba. 

It  Isn't  that  Mr.  Bourguiba  loves  Arabism 
less,  but  he  Is  too  Intelligent,  too  realistic, 
and  too  creative  to  base  his  p>olicy  on  an 
Increasingly  threadbare  fiction. 

The  fiction  Is  that  Israel  Is  here  to  go. 
that  It  will  either  fall  apart  or  be  crushed 
by  Arab  power. 

That  isn't  going  to  happen,  and  Mr.  Bour- 
guiba Is  the  first  Arab  leader  to  say  so  op)enly 
and  constructively. 

The  opposite  is  happening,  and  Mr.  Botir- 
guiba  knows  It — and  Is  acting  accordingly. 

Seventeen  years  have  passed  and  it  is  not 
Israel  that  is  in  serious  dlflBculty.  It  is 
stronger  economically,  militarily,  and  pK)llti- 
cally.  It  has  more  allies  than  ever  before, 
many  In  Africa  and  Asia. 

Seventeen  years  have  passed  and  Israel  is 
not  being  crushed  and  Is  not  going  to  be 
crushed. 

While  Israeli  progress  has  been  accelerated 
Arab  difficulties  and  divisions  have  been 
mounting. 

President  Nasser's  military  intervention  in 
Yemen  is  a  growing  burden. 

E^pt  divided  the  Arab  world  in  its  vain 
effort  to  prevent  West  Germany  from  recog- 
nizing Israel. 

The  Arabs  know  that  Israel  will  not  tol- 
erate their  diverting  Its  legitimate  share  of 
the  Jordan  waters. 

Even  the  more  violent  Syrians,  let  alone 
Jordan  and  Lebanon,  show  no  sign  of  want- 
ing to  be  "protected"  by  Egyptian  troops  on 
their  soil. 

President  Bourguiba  has  been  willing  to 
fracture  the  Arab  front  on  the  only  issue 
which  in  the  past  has  united  the  Arabs — 
total  hostility  to  Israel.  He  did  so  because 
he  knew  that  sdl  this  Arab  talk  of  crushing 
Israel  was  unattainable  and,  therefore, 
untenable. 

Too  many  Arab  leaders  still  see  enough 
political  mileage  In  their  "crush  Israel" 
propaganda  to  suggest  that  any  real  Arab- 
Israel  i>eace  can  be  achieved  soon. 

But  it  Is  coming — slowly  and  painfully. 

When  this  time  comes.  Israel  will  not  alone 
be  the  gainer.  The  Arab  nations  wUl  also 
be  enormously  benefited.  With  far  more 
natural  resources  than  Israel,  Arab  eco- 
nomic development  has  been  perilously  slow 
and  unbalanced.  Ever;rthing  Israel  has 
achieved  In  the  past  decade  the  Israelis  could 
and  would  help  the  Arabs  to  achieve  In  an 
atmosphere  of  normal  relations,  normal 
trade,    and    normal    goodwill. 

With  the  single  exception  of  tiny,  oil-rich 
Kuwait  (population  300,000)  the  per  capita 
gross  national  product  of  Israel  Is  higher 
than  that  of  any  Arab  nation.  In  fact.  It  Is 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  the  highest  Arab 
gross  national  product  (Lebanon's)  and 
nearly  eight  times  greater  than  Egypt's. 
Israel  experts  are  helping  many  African  and 
Asian  nations  to  move  Into  the  world  of 
modem  technology. 

An  Arab-Israel  reconciliation  Is  at  last 
faintly  visible  on  the  distant  horizon.  It 
would  be  a  boon  to  tlie  Arab  world — and  to 
everybody  else. 


The  Teach-in  Tragedy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    n.LtNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  in  the  country  recognize  that  we 
are  at  war  in  South  'Vietnam,  war  insti- 
gated by  the  Communists,  directed  by 
the  international  Communist  apparatus 
and  intricately  intertwined  with  our 
problems  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Cuba,  Berlin,  and  other  world  trouble 
spots. 

The  extremely  vocal  but  small  group 
of  our  university  professors  who  have 
abused  the  communications  media  draw- 
ing attention  to  their  opposition  to  our 
actions  in  "Vietnam  are  very  effectively 
and  properly  analyzed  In  a  column  by 
Rev.  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J.,  in  the  June  27 
Sunday  Visitor,  a  national  Catholic 
weekly. 

Father  Lyons  is  himself  a  member  of 
the  academic  world  and  certainly  under- 
stands the  issue.  He  effectively  dis- 
cusses the  disruptive  conduct  of  the  small 
minority  involved  in  the  teach-in 
performances : 

Right    or    Wrong— The    Teach-in    Tragedy 
(By  Rev.  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J  i 

MiDre  than  50  of  the  Nation's  colleges  have 
been  playing  a  rather  deadly  role  in  regard 
to  Vietnam.  We  can  expect  more  activity 
from  them  now  that  we  seem  to  be  winning. 
.*.s  icng  as  we  were  losing  they  did  not  seem 
1  ^  mind.  There  were  no  demonstrations  dur- 
I'.-t  ril  the  years  that  North  Vietnam  was 
.succeeding  in  its  savage  efforts  to  conquer 
tlie  south.  There  were  no  campus  protests 
or  student  marches  when  our  embassy  was 
bombed  and  121  civilians  were  injured,  or 
when  American  families  were  grenaded  in 
their  apartments.  The  colleges  protested 
only  when  we  arrested  the  Impending  defeat 
by  carrying  the  war  t<3  the  north. 

My  first  experience  with  the  leftwing  re- 
action to  our  escalation  of  the  war  was  not 
long  in  coming.  Some  non-Catholic  stu- 
dents phoned  from  Berkeley  that  the  left 
were  staging  mass  protest  demonstrations 
against  the  action  we  were  finally  taking 
against  North  Vietnam.  They  wanted  to 
know  if  I  would  debate  "anyone  the  leftwing 
could  put  up."  I  agreed,  and  soon  found 
myself  on  the  Berkeley  campus,  900  miles 
away.  My  opponent  turned  out  to  be  Pro- 
fessor Scott,  a  doctor  of  political  science 
Hundreds  of  students  stood  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  on  the  campus  plaza  to  hear  the 
debate. 

The  professor  argued  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  was  entirely  Indigenous  to  the 
south.  He  said  that  Diem  had  been  "dug 
up  out  of  a  monastery."  that  the  United 
States  was  the  aggressor,  and  that  we  should 
get  out.  A  question  period  foUowed.  and 
the  students  brought  800  copies  of  the  book- 
let I  had  written  on  Vietnam.  A  resolution 
calling  for  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  wai< 
Introduced  Into  the  student  couacil  a  few 
weeks  later.  A  Jewish  student  named  Dan- 
ny Roeentiial  wrote  to  let  me  know  that 
they  had  been  able  to  use  the  arguments  in 
the  pcunpihlet  effectively,  and  that  the  reso- 
lution was  defeated.  He  reported  that  the 
council  vote  was  "9  to  9.    Whew." 

Later  In  the  spring  I  debated  professors 
at    San    Francisco    State    College    and    else- 
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where.  The  argtiments  1  encountered  In- 
variably undermined  the  U.S.  position,  but 
never  criticized  the  Communists.  The  rea- 
sons given  were  similar  to  those  I  heard 
when  I  debated  at  Eastern  WasMngton  State 
College  In  May.  the  difference  being  that  I 
was  debating  there  against  James  Jackson, 
the  Communist  editor  of  the  Worker. 

What  depresses  our  servicemen  most  In 
Vietnam  is  the  scuttle-and-run  movements 
led  by  our  intellectual  communities  here  at 
home.  The  real  danger  America  faces  Is  not 
In  southeast  Asia  but  in  our  own  centers  of 
learning.  They  have  blissfully  abandoned 
the  basic  principles  of  Christianity  on  which 
our  country  was  founded,  and  without 
which  oiir  democracy  cannot  survive.  FBI 
Director  Hoover  has  warned  that  the  Com- 
munists axe  striving  to  Initiate  other 
marches  and  demonstrations  "to  keep  their 
campaign  of  fear  and  terror  rolling."  But 
Hoover  is  old  hat  to  the  pseudointellectuals. 
They  consider  him  passe. 

Colleges  used  to  be  our  main  source  of 
patriotic  leadership,  but  if  the  teach-ins  are 
any  Indication,  they  are  mainly  a  source  for 
saboteurs.  The  newspapers  in  Hanoi  and 
Pelplng  are  full  of  reports  about  the  "dis- 
sension" in  this  country  over  Vietnam,  and 
nothing  is  giving  so  much  solace  to  our 
enemy  as  the  remarks  of  our  professors. 

When  I  spoke  at  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon, for  example,  I  heard  the  following  ar- 
guments. Said  Professor  Ball :  "Our  position 
in  Vietnam  Is  hypocritical.  We  are  moving 
in  the  same  direction  Hitler  did."  Declared 
Professor  Aberle:  "I  am  against  domination 
of  any  country  and  I  am  opposed  to  capital- 
ist Imperialism,  which  is  the  worst."  Stated 
Professor  Edwards:  "Our  foreign  policy  is 
absolute  self-delusion."  Said  Professor 
Bouldlng,  who  had  come  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  to  lend  his  scholarly  sup^ 
port:  "The  United  States  is  a  bandit.  We 
have  no  legitimacy.  Red  China  Is  much  less 
committed  to  conquering  the  world  than  we 
are.  The  monolithic  concept  of  communism 
as  a  world  force  is  a  paranoic  concept  of  the 
John  Birch  Society." 

At  the  teach-in  in  Washington.  B.C.. 
the  University  of  Chicago's  Hans  Morgen- 
thau  made  a  slashing  attack  on  U.S.  policy. 
His  solution  was  brilliant:  "Let  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
win."  Brlarcliff's  Professor  Millet  said  that 
"terror  on  our  side  accounts  for  all  that  has 
happened  in  Vietnam."  Even  Harvard's 
Artliur  Schleslnger,  who  w.is  supposed  to  be 
defending  the  administration's  position, 
said  that  we  should  never  have  gone  to  the 
aid  of  Vietnam,  Indicating  that  we  do  not 
even  know  what  freedom  is.  With  Schles- 
inger  on  our  side,  we  really  did  not  need 
anyone  against   us. 

EASY  TO  REirtJTE 

My  experience  in  debating  against  left- 
wing  professors  has  taught  me  that  they  are 
Impossible  to  convince,  but  are  easy  to  re- 
fute. Don  Clark,  a  Junior  at  the  University 
of  Oregon,  recently  refuted  them  very  well 
In  a  letter  that  appeared  In  the  student  news- 
paper on  May  11. 

"Professors:  Why  is  it,  gentlemen,  that  in 
class  many  of  you  repeatedly  emphasize  that 
truth  is  wholly  relative,  that  ethical  values 
have  no  inherent  worth,  that  the  concept  of 
right  and  wrong  is  a  prescientlflc  mjrth,  yet 
now  you  vi<jorously  denounce  the  Immorality 
of  America's  commitment  in  Vietnam? 

•Especially  you  gentlemen  of  the  political 
science  department  who  continually  stress 
that  there  is  no  scientific  basis  for  an  ought 
to  argument,  how  can  you  affirm  that  we 
ought  to  withdraw  from  southeast  Asia? 
Wliy  this  sudden  preoccupation  with  ethical 
abstractions?  If  moral  precepts  are  ulti- 
mately meaningless  for  individual  conduct, 
why  should  they  restrict  our  national  affairs? 
Or  is  there,  after  all,  a  higher  truth  to  which 
both  men  and  nations  shotild  submit?  If  so, 
why  aren't  we  Informed  about  It  in  class  (or 


has  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  against  that 
too)? 

"Suddenly  our  professors  Have  become 
moral  prophets,  calling  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration to  repentance  and  damning  all  who 
oppose  them  with  hell,  fire,  and  nuclear  holo- 
caust. Really  now,  which  one  U  the  phoney; 
the  concept  of  morality  or  the  professor  who 
does  not  believe  in  morality  and  yet  appeals 
to  it  in  order  to  win  public  sympathy  and 
support? 

"Or  maybe  this  is  just  one  more  example  of 
the  utter  bankruptcy  of  modern  liberalism. 
Perhaps,  as  Whittaker  Chambers  believed, 
the  liberal  professor  has  no  anewers  for  the 
diseases  of  our  age.  but  Is  himself  a  symptom 
of  Its  sickness." 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  8, 
Gov.  John  A,  Volpe,  of  Massachusetts, 
addressed  the  Second  Resources  Man- 
agement Conference  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity. 

He  spoke  of  the  need  for  civil  defense 
and  the  proper  planning  for  the  manage- 
ment of  our  resources  in  case  of  nuclear 
attack.  He  also  emphasiaed  the  im- 
portance of  this  planning  in  the  event  of 
other  disasters — from  natural  or  im- 
natural  causes. 

I  shall  make  his  fine  speech  available 
to  the  House  by  including  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I 
Address  by  John  A.  Volpe.  Governor.  Com- 

monwe.\lth     of     mass.^chusrtts,     before 

Governor's    Second    Rksoumces    M.anace- 

MENT  Conference,   at  Boston  U^.■IVERsrTY, 

JUN.-  8.  1965 

(Note. — Full  text  of  address  by  Gov.  John 
A.  Volpe.  prepared  for  delivery  on  Tuesday, 
Jxine  8,  1965,  at  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Governor's  Second  Resources  Management 
Conference.  George  Sherm.in  Union.  Boston 
University. 

(Following  the  speech  the  Governor  was 
scheduled  to  award  commissions  to  300  busi- 
ness executives,  members  of  13  Industrial 
task  groups,  now  developing  ennergency  plans 
for  industrial  survival  in  the  event  of  nuclear 
disaster  or  other  natural  catastrophes.) 

I  take  immense  satisfaction  in  attending 
this  very  timely  Resources  Management  Con- 
ference by  the  State's  resources  management 
ofHce  In  the  Massachusetts  Civil  Defense 
Agency. 

Together  with  Director  Allan  R.  Zenowitz, 
I  praise  each  of  you  tn.<;k  group  members  for 
the  magnificent  contribution  of  your  time, 
executive  ability,   and   advice. 

Also.  I  am  very  pleased  to  welcome  at  this, 
their  first  meeting,  members  oi  our  new 
Civil  Defense  Advisory  Committee  of  out- 
standing civic  and  professional  leaders,  of 
which  our  distinguished  General  Needham 
is  the  chairman  again.  Another  new  chair- 
man I  am  pleased  to  welcome  today  is  a 
well-known  business  leader.  Samuel  M.  See- 
gal,  who  now  heads  oxir  economic  stabiliza- 
tion board. 

I  hope  your  splendid  example  of  public 
service  will  prompt  many  other  businessmen 
to  Join   the   preparedness   teaei. 

It  is  a  solemn  honor  for  me  to  present  you 
with  your  proud  task  group  commissions. 


For  only  a  few  days  ago  trigger-happy  Red 
China,  In  total  disregard  of  the  test-ban 
treaty,  exploded  a  second  nuclear  device. 

George  Minot,  alert  Boston  editor -colum- 
nist, called  it  the  "most  sobering,  even  scary 
event  so  far  this  year." 

I  warn  that  this  explosion  may  ha\  • 
speeded  up  by  years  the  dreadful  countdown 
of  acute  atomic  peril. 

In  such  a  growing  crisis,  including  rapit: 
Soviet  long-range  missile  progress,  yovu:  ro'.e 
becomes  increasingly  vital  to  the  security  o; 
this  densely  populated,  highly  Industri;.; 
State.  You  demonstrate  that  you  believe 
General  Bradley's  grim  forecast; — and  I 
quote — "The  indtistrial  capacity  of  'he 
United  States  will  be  the  first  target  of  a-; 
A-bomb  offensive." 

Your  decisions  and  your  actions  may  mea-. 
the  difference  between  survival  and  utter 
ruin,  should  global  war  engulf  Massachusetts 
with  all  Its  horror  and  havoc.  For  yom-  cur- 
rent mission  is  to  advise  me  as  Governor  or. 
the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  moblllzatio:. 
and  management  of  Massachusetts  resource 
in  the  event  of  enemy  attack. 

It  Is  a  military  axiom  that  after  the  fin.' 
mutual  atomic  blows  are  exchanged,  the  n.i- 
tlon  that  first  gets  back  on  its  industrial  fee- 
wins  the  war.  In  large  measure  that  crucial 
comeback  is  the  goal  of  business. 

I  Join  you  today  as  a  government  offici 
and   a   fellow  businessman,   who  talks  yoi;- 
language  and  shares  your  views. 

Because  of  my  years  In  the  construction  l:.- 
dustry,  I  bank  on  the  talent,  know-how,  an  i 
drive  of  American  business  and  labor,  i  i 
cooperation  with  government,  to  cope  witn 
any  severe  emergency — including  hurricane 
flood,  fire,  or  enemy  action.  As  Preside i- 
Eisenhower's  first  Administrator  of  the  41  - 
000-mlle  Interstate  and  Defense  Highw.; 
System — and  I  emphasize  the  word  "de- 
fense"— I  know  the  necessity  of  keepii.  ■ 
transportation  operating  Ln  disaster,  so  as  : 
bring  first  aid,  food,  and  reconstruction  m..- 
terlals. 

From  such  a  background  I  naturally  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  business  action.  V 
would  be  a  betrayal  of  business  tradition  f '.'■ 
any  Industrial  executives  to  duck  respoi;.'- ; - 
bility  for  learning  about  nuclear  danger  <  ■ 
to  faU  to  set  their  own  company  hotise  .  . 
readiness — before  it  Is  too  late. 

Our  presence  here  today  proves  that  yu  ; 
and  I  believe  the  late  President  Kennedy  wi. 
said    we    live    continually    under    a    nucle   ■ 
sword  of  Damocles. 

We  are  acutely  aware  that  In  less  than  r  .v 
hour  an  atomic  avalanche  could  be  pourt  : 
on  our  e.xposed  people  and  our  industri.  i 
plants — with  attending  Shockwave,  therm  I 
radiation,  fallout,  and  chaos. 

As  clearheaded  realists,  you  and  I  wlU  n-  ■ 
minimize  the  hazard.  For  example,  the  oth~r 
day  I  looked  up  official  estimates  on  bat'/.' 
deaths  in  all  of  America's  wars — from  Lc,- 
ington  Green  to  Korea.  Approximately  50i"'  - 
COO  were  killed  In  action. 

But  think  of  it:  Military  experts  eBtima".!.' 
that,  if  Massachusetts  Is  not  properly  or- 
ganized for  survival,  a  nuclear  attack  con  i 
surpass  this  tot.al. 

The  copilot,  whose  plane  dropped  tie 
world's  first  atomic  bomb  on  Hiroshlmn.  wr;'  - 
Ing  in  his  Journal  cotild  only  describe  V.  <• 
frightful  spectacle  in  two  words  of  awesome 
wonder — "My  God." 

This  single  blow  killed  more  than  QO.Oi  0 
victims.  Modern  thermonuclear  weapons  riic 
many  times  more  powerful.  They  are  C4ip  .- 
ble  of  a  much  more  ghastly  toll. 

So  you  and  I  fervently  pray  that  this  cur-, 
of  ultimate  terror  will  never  turn  any  part  ■  : 
Massachusetts  into  a  charnel  house  o: 
death — burled   under  radioactive  cinders. 

Terrible  as  are  the  possible  effects  of  nv- 
clear  offensive,  nevertheless,  military  expert.-- 
strenuously  maintain  that  If  all  of  us  cok- 
ccrned  with   national  security  do  our  wo:'. 
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well,  then — even  In  &totialc  attack — millions 
cf  Massachusetts  people  will  be  alive  after- 
wards. 

Huge  geographical  areas  of  our  State  could 
escape  almost  without  a  scratch.  A  badly 
shattered  industrial  system  oould  be  put 
back  into  business.  Adequate  preparedness 
c.in  blunt  the  blow  and  hasten  recovery. 

That's  our  Job.    Yo\irs  and  mine. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing aspects  of  the  situation  Is  tliat  the 
spectre  of  atomic  debacle  appears  so  stupen- 
dous that  the  public  too  often  shrinks  from 
facing  the  awful  truth.  So  do  some  of  our 
fellow  businessmen. 

Others  assume  that  the  consequences  are 
so  terrible  that  no  ruler  will  press  the  button. 
Tliat's  living  In  a  fool's  paradise.  They  for- 
get recent  unbelievable  events.  A  few  years 
b  ;Ck  no  one  could  imagine  a  beloved  Presi- 
dent shot  down  in  cold  blood.  But  he  was. 
So  one  could  dream  that  in  modern  civiliza- 
tion anyone  would  doom  millions  of  helpless 
prisoners  to  miu-der  ovens.     Yet  Hitler  did. 

Others  assume  that  once  calamity  is  on 
t'.ie  wing  nothing  can  be  done  for  escape  or 
reoovery.  Their  senses  are  dulled  into  fatal- 
istic attitude  of  absolutely  -unenecessary 
hopelessness — and  they  do  nothing. 

I  warn  you:  The  most  deadly  gesttire  of 
our  atom-havmted  times  Is  not  the  shudder 
of  fear  but  the  shrug  of  indifference. 

History  Is  filled  with  tragedies  caused  by 
indifference  and  ignorance  and  unbelief  and 
neglect.  These  gaps  resulted  in  dearth  of 
safeguards  and  lack  of  preparedness.  All  of 
these  disasters  might  have  been  prevented  by 
adequate  foresight  and  resolute  forearming. 

Because  proper  safety  meastnres  were  not 
t.tken,  1,500  were  drowned  on  the  Titanic 
and  close  to  500  were  bxirned  to  death  In 
Boston's  Cocoanut  Grove  fire. 

Along  the  American  frontier,  Indians  mas- 
s  icred  settlers  who  neglected  to  build  and 
n-.;;n  blockhouses.  The  Dutch,  Danes,  and 
Norwegians  escaped  'World  War  I.  There- 
dfter  they  lived  In  false  hope  that  they  would 
be  forever  free.  They  ignored  building  ade- 
quate defenses.  Then  Hitler  struck  "like  a 
thief  in  the  night" — slaughtering  those 
ur.ready  neutrals. 

Failure  to  recognize  danger  brought  dls- 
n.^-er.  But  almost  every  catastrophe  can  'be 
d:-.erted  or  lessened  by  adequate  prepared- 
ness— and  so  can  nuclear  attack.  I  repeat, 
so  can  nuclear  attack. 

Your  State  government  mxist  try  to  orga- 
nize for  any  emergency.  With  your  help  we 
shall.  We  must  plan  as  best  we  can  even 
though  we  cannot  foresee  the  future  with 
pinpoint  accuracy.  Every  war  Is  diflferent 
from  the  last.  Each  had  unique  surprises 
that  military  Intelligence  failed  to  discover. 

Unexpectedly  the  Kaiser's  huge  guns 
q'aickly  ptUverlzed  the  stout  Belgian  forts. 
K.  .^1  'V-2  rockets  penetrated  Britain's  defense 
sv'^em.  The  "day  of  infamy"  struck  Pearl 
H  .-bor. 

Yes,  task  groups  and  civil  defense  person- 
nel plan  for  postnuclear  attack.  But  all  of 
us  .associated  with  government  must  be  ready 
for  any  other  sneak  punch.  'We  must  be  on 
our  toes  for  any  gigantic  force  of  nature  on 
the  rampage. 

^Vho  knows?  Maybe  accident  or  sabotage 
will  trigger  explosion.  Maybe  death-dealing 
niis=iies  will  reach  their  targets  through 
OUT  or  space.  Maybe  eventually  the  bomb 
and  its  far-reaching  fallout  might  be  un- 
lea.-aod — not  by  Moscow  but  by  Peiping. 
M  'be  that  bomb  might  be  delivered  by  a 
P<<!  Chinese  ship  off  Boston  Harbor. 

M  ivbe  terrible  tornado,  flood,  earthquake, 
drought,  fire,  explosion,  or  other  peacetime 
cil.s;  ster  might   hit   our   State   a   staggering 

b'rw. 

We  must  not  be  caught  napping.  We 
TTiv.-x.  prepare  for  all  contingencies.  We  are 
t'yine:  to  do  that  now  at  the  State  level- 
through  all  sorts  of  group  studies,  disaster 
dri^is,   and  realistic   demonstrations   at  our 


Civil  Defense  Agency  beadquaxters  in  Pram- 
Ingham  and  our  training  academy  in  Tope- 
field.  Other  State  agencies  also  are  coop- 
erating In  emergency  preparedness. 

Your  conference  today  on  the  manage- 
ment of  resources  is  a  very  important  part 
of  that  continuous  alert.  For  it  will  further 
develop  advice  which  you  will  give  me  on 
plans  to  regulate  in  war  emergency  the  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  Massachusetts  resources. 
Without  such — confusion  and  chaos.  'With 
such — rescue  and  recovery. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  hold  up  to  you  this 
Ideal,  expressed  by  the  late  Prof.  Alfred 
North  Whitehead  of  Harvard  University. 

"A  great  society,"  declared  this  famous 
teacher,  "Is  a  society  in  which  its  men  of 
business   think  greatly  of  their  functions." 

Members  of  the  task  groups,  that  descrip- 
tion fits  you. 

There  is  no  greater  business  function  today 
than  to  save  Massachusetts  from  nuclear 
doom.  There  Is  no  finer  business  service 
than  to  strengthen  i>eace  by  increasing  eco- 
nomic might. 

For  your  leadership  in  these  grand  mis- 
sions and  in  behalf  of  a  grateful  Common- 
wealth, I  proudly  award  your  commissions. 


Fine  Address  by  Monsignor  John  J. 
Gannon 
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Mr.  PHILBIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  an  article  from  the  Clinton  Daily 
Item  setting  forth  a  brilliant  address  at 
the  recent  high  school  baccalaureate  ex- 
ercises of  the  distinguished  spiritual 
leader  and  Pastor  of  St.  John's  Church. 
Clinton,  Mass.,  the  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
signor John  J.  Gannon,  P_A.,  V.G. 

I  think  this  address  by  Monsignor 
Gannon  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  its 
kind  I  have  ever  read. 

It  is  on  a  lofty,  spii-itual  plane,  and  yet 
it  Is  down  to  earth,  eloquent,  brilliantly 
conceived,  and  inspirational  to  a  very 
rare  degree. 

The  great  talents  of  Monsignor  Gan- 
non, and  his  deep  understanding  of  peo- 
ple and  his  sensitive  response  to  human 
problems  and  needs,  as  well  as  his 
friendliness,  neighborliness,  and  good 
■works  have  won  for  him  the  high  esteem 
and  deep  affection,  respect,  and  admira- 
tion of  the  Clinton  community  and  of 
everyone  who  knows  of  him  in  every  part 
of  our  State  and  Nation. 

This  is  a  fine  address  that  I  can  com- 
mend to  all: 

[Prom  the  Clinton  Item,  June  7,  1965] 

Monsignor  Gannon  Is  Speaker  at  CHS 
Baccalaijkeate 

The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  John  P. 
Gannon,  PA.'V.G.,  pastor  of  St.  John's 
Church,  spoke  of  Clinton,  its  history,  the 
dedication  of  its  founders  and  their  con- 
tribution to  the  United  States  as  he  addressed 
the  185  graduates  of  Clinton  High  School 
yesterday  afternoon. 

The  occasion  marked  the  annual  baccalau- 
reat  exercises  opening  the  commencement 
week  activities. 


The  program  was  held  at  3  at  the  school 
auditorium. 

The  students  attired  in  their  cape  and 
gowns  and  led  by  the  class  officers  marched 
into  the  hall  for  the  traditional  program. 

The  musical  program  in  oonjimctlon  with 
the  event  was  directed  by  Charles  H.  Young, 
music  Eup>ervisor.  Miss  Merina  Healey  and 
James  P.  Pender,  members  of  the  class,  were 
soloists. 

The  text  of  Monsignor  Gannon's  address 
follows : 

"I  like  our  town.  I  think  It  Is  a  beautiful 
town.  It  nestles  in  a  valley  outlined  by  a 
big  dam,  built  by  men,  to  supply  a  precious 
oomnaodity,  water,  to  a  great  city,  Boston, 
the  largest  dty  in  our  State,  where  the  cap- 
itol  of  Massachusetts  is  located. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  history  In  our  town.  It  is 
a  small  America  because  the  founders  of  our 
town  and  all  who  took  up  residence  here  con- 
tributed in  many  ways  to  maJLe  the  United 
States  the  great  country  that  is  today,  a 
model  for  the  whole  world.  In  Industry  first 
the  carpet  mills  and  today  our  electronics, 
bookbinding,  furniture,  wire,  plastics,  and 
other  industries  make  industrial  America 
aware  of  Clinton.  In  statesmanship  our  town 
has  in  the  past  and  continues  today  to  con- 
tribute respected  citizens  to  leadership  In 
State  government,  congressional  government, 
and.  Indeed,  one  of  our  native  sons  became  a 
Governor  of  this  State  and  later  served  with 
distinction  for  many  years  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  The  fields  of  education, 
of  medicine,  and  of  religion  and  science  and 
law  have  been  and  are  graced  today  by  citi- 
zens of  oiu"  town  who  contributed  much  to 
the  common  good  of  these  pro^'essions.  I 
oould  continue  to  mention  those  who  left 
our  town  to  make  America  great  in  the  vari- 
ous professions  luid  callings,  and  vocations, 
our  country  offers,  but  time  will  not  per- 
mit me. 

"But  I  like  my  town  most  of  all  becatise  of 
the  people  who  live  here.  A  town  is  not 
rivers,  roads,  bridges,  dams,  and  buildings, 
a  town  is  people  and  I  suppose  I  am  preju- 
diced but  I  think  people  are  Just  wonderful. 
Tliey  are  good  people  and  they  have  worked 
hard  to  make  our  community  a  wonderful 
place  to  live.  They  work  together  on  all 
sorts  of  projects  of  common  concern.  'We 
have  our  differences,  of  course,  but  we  man- 
age to  settle  them  in  a  friendly  fashion  be- 
cause we  are  always  able  to  sit  down  and 
talk  out  our  problems.  'We  have  the  old- 
fashioned  town  government  here.  We  do 
not  always  agree  but  we  manage  to  arrive 
at  some  answer  that  is  generally  accepted  in 
the  common  Interest. 

"Our  town  Is  very  cosmopolitan.  People 
who  come  from  different  parts  of  the  world 
live  here.  These  good  people  came  to  our 
town  and  established  their  homes.  Many  of 
them  settled  in  a  particular  section  of  the 
town  in  the  early  days.  One  could  make  a 
map  Identifying,  section  by  section,  the 
p>eople  by  their  custom  and  their  langtia^. 
But  great  as  were  these  differences,  and  they 
still  exist,  these  people  learned  to  live  to- 
gether, to  respect  one  another  and  to  help 
one  another.  They  formed  a  good  town  and 
I  am  proud  that  it  is  my  town. 

"I  like  my  town  because  I  think  It  has  done 
and  is  doing  a  fine  Job  for  children.  There 
are  parks,  playgrounds  and  various  youth 
>  programs  sponsored  by  the  community  and 
"jLby  the  churches.  There  are  problems  of 
course  but  all  In  all  the  children  are  rather 
good.  There  is  a  fine  school  program  here. 
Public  and  parochial  schools  educate  our 
children. 

"At  the  elementary  level  about  half  the 
chUdren  attend  parochial  schools.  If  the 
parents  wish  they  may  send  their  chUdren 
to  one  of  the  religious  or  nonrellglous  pri- 
vate schools  or  they  may  send  their  child 
to  a  public  or  parochial  school.  One  finds 
here  aU  good  schools  and  I  think  they  have 
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been  doing  a  wonderful  Job  educating  the 
youth  of  our  town  for  a  long  time. 

"An  opportunity  for  religious  education  Is 
given  to  the  youth  of  our  town.  Kach  churcii 
sponsors  a  religious  training  plan.  Our  citi- 
zens recognize  dependence  on  God  and  we 
like  to  worship  God.  Witness  the  variety  of 
churches  and  a  synogogue  here.  They  testify 
to  a  fundamental  American  right  of  each  of 
us  to  worship  In  freedom.  The  released  time 
hour  for  religious  training  enjoyed  by  the 
public  school  children  each  week  educates 
each  generation  of  youth  to  a  better  knowl- 
edge and  dependence  on  our  Creator  and  I 
know  our  community  is  better  because  of  this 
part  of  our  education  to  complete  our  forma- 
tion for  citizenship.  The  approach  to  edu- 
cation in  our  town  is  good  and  healthy  and 
it  has  proven  to  be  a  source  of  tremendous 
and  unusual  strength  and  vigor.  Of  course, 
I  don't  think  Clinton  is  a  Shangri-la  as  the 
expression  goes  but  It  is  a  wonderful  town 
where  people  can  come  and  build  a  life  that 
balances  the  common  good  in  a  happy 
harmony. 

"I  like  our  town  and  the  longer  I  live  here 
the  more  I  realize  why  thousands  of  other 
people,  natives,  and  others  not  bom  here, 
like  the  community  and  ever  speak  well  of 
it.  Somehow,  I  feel  it  Is  rather  typical  of 
American  towns,  large  or  small.  Indeed  it  is 
a  typical  American  town. 

"Because  I  think  it  Is  good  I  am  happy  to 
take  this  opportunity  granted  to  me  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Clinton  High  School  ofBcials, 
to  tell  you — the  1965  graduates  of  this  high 
school — what  I  have  found  here. 

■This  Is  America.  Every  culture,  every 
race,  every  Interest,  every  background,  thriv- 
ing m  a  free  world,  contributing  to  the  com- 
mon good,  producing  a  way  of  life  and  a 
strength  which  Is  completely  different  than 
the  world  has  ever  known.  We  do  not  sur- 
vive by  denying  what  we  believe  or  what  we 
hope  for  or  what  we  aspire  to;  we  do  not 
survive  by  asking  others  to  surrender  their 
differences.  Americans  are  dedicated  to  the 
principle  of  diversity  and  unity.  We  cannot 
demand,  we  must  not  demand,  that  everyone 
be  the  same,  think  the  same  way,  believe  the 
same  things,  accept  the  same  ideas. 

"Rather,  within  the  boiintiful  freedom  of 
these  shores,  with  clear  recognition  of  our 
obligations,  we  mvist  continue  to  develop  a 
unity  which  allows  and  encourages  differ- 
ences and  draws  from  all  the  best  for  the 
common  good.  America  then  is  a  mosaic  with 
meaning.  It  is  people  joined  together  In  a 
common  cause  without  surrendering  person- 
al desires,  ambitions  and  goals,  national  or 
religious  differences. 

"Our  present  educational  system  has 
emerged  from  the  unique  form  of  govern- 
ment which  our  forefathers  fashioned.  On 
the  basis  of  this  was  built  a  Nation,  con- 
ceived in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  idea 
that  all  men  were  created  equal.  TTiey 
pledged  liberty  and  Justice  for  all.  Oiu'  edu- 
cation is  an  expression  of  this  and  we  should 
treasure  this  ^t. 

"And  this  I  believe  is  America.  1  venture 
to  say  that  we  see  America  at  its  very  best 
where  we  And  a  society  progressive,  comjjeti- 
tive.  free  and  dynamic.  Our  founding  fath- 
ers, our  teachers,  our  clergymen,  our  civic 
le;iders,  with  our  parents  have  tried  to  form 
such  a  community. 

If  you  by  now  have  received  the  Impression 
that  I  think  our  town  Is  a  perfect  community, 
then  you  have  received  the  wrong  Impression. 
However,  it  is  a  good  American  community. 
Here  people  are  living  together  and  working 
together  and  achieving  a  sort  of  unity  which 
yields  strength  and  vigor.  We  are  trying  to 
recognize  the  differences  that  are  so  essential 
in  American  life.  We  are  all  trying  to  do 
our  best  to  make  our  little  piece  of  America 
everything  It  should  be  without  tramping  on 
anyone,   without  denying   anyone  his  basle 


rights,  without  any  intention  of  weakening 
what  we  understand  to  be  democracy — a  free 
people  living  together,  respecting  one  an- 
other, accepting  one  another  at  they  exercise 
their  rights  and  freedoms,  respecting  our 
sacred  national  heritage  and  trying  to  achieve 
a  unity  that  stands  In  sharp  contrast  to  a 
uniformity. 

"Clinton  High  h£is  given  to  you  a  planned 
schedule  to  succeed  in  life.  The  courses 
taught,  some  difficult,  some  easy  according 
to  your  individual  preferences  and  talents 
have  developed  in  you  the  spirit  of  self  reli- 
ance and  accomplishment.  "5fou  have  mas- 
tered the  lessons  given  or  you  would  not  be 
here  today. 

"Your  family  life  also  aided  In  your  educa- 
tion. The  living  examples  of  your  parents, 
hard  working,  industrious,  have  affected  your 
actions,  your  speech  and  yovir  dress.  In  fact, 
your  whole  character,  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly, is  but  a  mirrar  of  your  family  life. 
Never  forget  it  and  be  ever  grateful  to  those 
loved  ones,  be  they  parents  or  guardians,  or 
grown  up  sisters  and  brothers,  who  were  kind 
and  good  to  you. 

"You  live  tn  a  free  society  where  obedience 
to  law  is  liberty,  but  that  obedience  has  not 
been  difficult  or  constricting.  Freedom  to 
play,  to  work,  to  pray,  to  dream,  to  plan  for 
a  future  is  part  of  our  educational  back- 
groiuid.  Today,  as  never  before,  must  we  re- 
member that  freedom  and  we  should  ever 
thank  God  that  our  childhood  is  not  a  bitter 
memory  of  oppression,  slaver  labor,  spying 
on  one  another  and  the  regimentation  of 
mind  as  well  as  of  body. 

"I  mention  these  things  to  you  because  I 
Wish  you  to  recall  where  you  go  out  into 
tomorrow  that  you  have  betn  given  every 
help,  religious,  educational  and  material  to 
follow  whatever  path  in  life  Qod  will  open  to 
your  choice.  Strength  of  soul,  strength  of 
mind,  and  strength  of  body,  are  yours.  Use 
them  wisely  and  well. 

"I  read  an  interesting  story  recently.  It 
read  somewhat  as  follows : 

"  'When  I  was  young  I  wanted  everything 
and  all  at  once,  until  a  clergyman  explained 
things  this  way.  One  night  he  had  a  dream. 
There  was  a  new  store  in  the  community  he 
lived  in.  He  went  in  and  saw  an  angel 
behind  the  counter.  "What  does  your  store 
sell?"  "Everything  your  heart  desires,"  the 
angel  answered.  Then  I  want  "ijeace  on 
earth,  an  end  to  sorrow,  famine,  and  disease," 
cried  out  the  clergjrman.  "Just  a  moment," 
smiled  the  angel.  "You  have  not  quite 
understood  •  •  •  we  don't  Bell  fruits  here 
only  seeds."  ' 

"With  loving  care  the  church,  the  school, 
and  the  home,  has  planted  the  seeds  for  your 
heart's  desires.  Nourish  them  with  constant 
faith  in  God,  trust  in  them  to  produce  the 
career  in  life  you  will  follow  and  rely  on 
them  to  make  you  worthy  of  the  proud 
heritage  of  family  love  given  to  each  of  yoii. 
"All  these  things  have  be«n  given  to  you 
in  our  town  in  1965,  gradu&tes  of  Clinton 
High.  I  think  it  is  therefore  a  thoroughly 
American  town.  I  think  it  is  truly  an  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  I  hope  that  In  2065  our  town 
will  still  exist  and  it  will  be  a  free,  strong, 
vigorous,  dynamic  community.  I  think  it 
will  be  free  if  there  are  still  the  same  oppor- 
tunities for  youth,  for  this  will  ever  be  a 
dramatic  symbol  of  a  free  f>eople,  exercising 
free  choice,  educating  children  in  a  spirit  of 
freedom  and  forming  a  free  »ociety. 

"And  all  this  will  be  possible  if  you  remem- 
ber with  gratitude  the  lessons  taught  here 
and  if  in  your  life  to  come  you  put  into  prac- 
tice the  gifts  of  knowledge,  of  example,  and 
of  faith  yovir  parents,  your  teachers,  and 
your  friends  gave  to  you. 

"May  God  who  holds  us  in  the  pyalm  of 
His  band  guide  and  keep  you  Is  my  prayer 
for  you  always  " 


The  College  Teach-in  on  Vietnam 
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OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINOTOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
an  article  by  Rev.  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J.,  di- 
rector of  forensics,  Gongaza  University, 
was  mailed  to  me  by  one  of  my  friends. 
It  deals  with  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
with  statements  of  members  of  our  so- 
called  intellectual  communities  which 
no  doubt  are  very  useful  to  propagandists 
in  Hanoi  and  Peiping. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  find  th;s 
short  article  interesting  and,  therefore, 
I  have  obtained  leave  to  have  it  printed 
herewith  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 
More  than  50  of  the  Nation's  colleges  have 
been  playing  a  rather  deadly  role  in  regard 
to  Vietnam.  We  can  expect  more  activiiy 
from  them  now  that  we  are  winning.  As 
long  as  we  were  losing  they  did  not  seem  -o 
mind.  There  were  no  demonstrations  dur- 
ing all  the  years  that  North  Vietnam  was 
succeeding  in  its  savage  efforts  to  conquer 
the  South.  There  were  no  camptis  protests 
or  student  marches  when  our  Embassy  w.s 
bombed  and  121  civUlans  were  injiu-ed.  cr 
when  American  families  were  grenaded  in 
their  apartments.  The  colleges  protesicd 
only  when  we  arrested  the  impending  defe. : 
by  carrying  the  war  to  the  North. 

My  first  experience  with  the  leftwlng  re- 
action to  our  escalation  of  the  war  was  no: 
long  in  coming.  Some  non-Catholic  st'.;- 
dents  phoned  from  Berkeley  that  the  left 
were  staging  mass  protest  demonstratic  iis 
against  the  action  we  were  finally  taking 
against  North  Vietnam.  They  wanted  to 
know  it  I  would  debate  "anyone  the  left- 
wing  cotdd  put  up."  I  agreed,  and  soon 
found  myself  on  the  Berkeley  campus,  900 
miles  away.  My  opponent  turned  out  to  be 
Professor  Scott,  a  doctor  of  political  science- 
Hundreds  of  students  stood  for  11/2  hours 
on  the  camptis  plaza  to  hear  the  debate. 
The  professor  argued  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam was  entirely  indigenous  to  the  Sou"";;. 
He  said  that  Diem  had  been  "dug  up  out  of  .1 
monastery,"  that  the  United  States  was  tl.e 
aggressor,  and  that  we  should  get  out.  A 
question  period  followed,  and  the  studer.ts 
bought  800  copies  of  the  booklet  I  had  writ- 
ten on  Vietnam.  A  resolution  calling  :  •: 
our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  was  intro- 
duced into  the  student  council  a  few  weeks 
later.  A  Jewish  student  named  Danny  Ro?- 
enthal  wrote  to  let  me  know  that  they  h.id 
been  able  to  use  the  arguments  in  tlie 
pamphlet  effectively,  and  that  the  resolution 
was  defeated.  He  reported  that  the  couitcil 
vote  was  "9  to  9.     Whew." 

Later  in  the  spring  I  debated  professor.s  ;it 
San  Francisco  State  College  and  elsewhere 
The  arguments  I  encountered  invariably 
undermined  the  U.S.  position,  but  never 
criticized  the  Communists.  The  reas<>:.s 
given  were  similar  to  those  I  heard  v/her.  I 
debated  at  Eastern  Washington  State  Colic ce 
in  May.  the  difference  being  that  I  was  de- 
bating there  against  James  Jackson,  titc 
Communist  editor  of  the  Worker. 

What  depresses  our  servicemen  most  in 
Vietnam  is  the  scuttle-and-run  movements 
led  by  our  intellectual  communities  here  at 
home.  The  real  danger  America  faces  is  i  ot 
in  southeast  Asia,  but  in  our  own  centers  'f 
learning.  They  have  blissfully  abandoned 
the  basic  principles  of  Christianity  on  which 
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our  cotmtry  was  foxinded,  and  without  which 
our  democracy  cannot  survive.  FBI  Director 
Hoover  has  warned  that  the  Commtmlsts  are 
sirivlng  to  Initiate  other  marches  and  dem- 
onstrations "to  keep  their  campaign  of  fear 
and  terror  rolling."  But  Hoover  is  old  hat 
to  the  pseudolntellectuals.  They  consider 
him  passe.  Colleges  used  to  be  our  main 
source  of  patriotic  leadership,  but  If  the 
teach-ins  are  any  Indication,  they  are  mainly 
a  source  for  saboteurs.  The  newspapers  In 
Hanoi  and  Pelplng  are  full  of  reports  about 
the  dlssention  in  this  country  over  Vietnam, 
and  nothing  is  giving  so  much  solace  to  our 
enemy  as  the  remarks  of  our  professors. 

When  I  spoke  at  the  University  of  Oregon, 
for  example,  I  heard  the  following  argu- 
ments. Said  Professor  Ball:  "Our  position 
in  Vietnam  is  hypocritical.  We  are  moving 
in  the  same  direction  Hitler  did."  Declared 
Professor  Aberle:  "I  am  against  domination 
of  any  coimtry  and  I  am  opposed  to  capitalist 
imperialism,  which  Is  the  wcwst."  Stated 
Professor  Edwards:  "Oiu-  foreign  policy  Is 
absolute  self-delusion."  Said  Professor 
Bviuldlng,  who  had  come  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  to  lend  his  scholarly  supjxjrt: 
The  United  States  Is  a  bandit.  We  have  no 
legitimacy.  Red  China  Is  much  less  com- 
ntitted  to  conquering  the  world  than  we  are. 
Tiie  monolithic  concept  of  communism  as  a 
vorld  force  is  a  p€iranoiac  concept  of  the 
John  Birch  Society." 

At  the  teach-in  In  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
University  of  Chicago's  Hans  Morgenthau 
made  a  slashing  attack  on  U.S.  policy.  His 
solution  was  brilliant:  "Let  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
win."  Briarcllflf's  Professor  MlUet  said  that 
"terror  on  our  side  accounts  for  all  that 
ivis  happened  in  Vietnam."  Even  Harvard's 
Arthur  Schleslnger,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
defending  the  administration's  position,  said 
that  we  should  never  have  gone  to  the  aid 
of  Vietnam,  Indicating  that  we  do  not  even 
know  what  freedom  is.  With  Schleslnger  on 
ottr  side,  we  really  did  not  need  anyone 
apiinst  us. 

My  exi)erience  In  debating  against  left- 
wing  professors  has  taught  me  that  they  are 
irr.possible  to  convince,  but  are  easy  to  re- 
frte.  Don  Clark,  a  Junior  at  the  University 
of  Oregon,  recently  refuted  them  very  well 
Ir.  a  letter  that  appeared  In  the  student 
r.ewspaper  on  May  11. 

'•  Professors:  Why  is  it,  gentlemen,  that  In 
c'.iss  many  of  you  repeatedly  empliasize  that 
truth  Is  wholly  relative,  that  ethical  values 
h.ave  no  Inherent  worth,  that  the  concept  of 
n.Tht  and  wrong  Is  a  presclentlflc  myth,  yet 
DOW  you  vigorously  denounce  the  'Immo- 
rality •  of  America's  commitment  In  Vlet- 
n.im? 

'Especially  you  gentlemen  of  the  political 
science  department  who  continually  stress 
that  there  Is  no  scientific  basis  for  an  'ought 
to'  argument,  how  can  you  now  affirm  that 
wo  'ought  to'  withdraw  from  southeast  Asia? 
Why  this  sudden  preoccupation  with  ethical 
abstractions?  If  moral  precepts  are  tilti- 
ng utely  meaningless  for  individual  conduct, 

w\y  should  they  restrict  our  national  af- 
f  :-s?  Or  Is  there,  after  all,  a  higher  Truth 
t'j  which  both  men  and  nations  should  sub- 
mit? If  so.  Why  aren't  we  Informed  about 
It  in  class  (or  has  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
:.;:  inst  that  too)  ? 

"Suddenly  our  professors  have  become 
r.  'ral  prophets,  calling  the  Johnson  admln- 
i.-tr,\tlon  to  repventence  and  damning  all  who 
o;  ;x>se  them  with  hell,  fire,  and  nuclear  hol- 
c«~aust.  Really  now,  which  one  Is  the  phony: 
t!  •  concept  of  morality  or  the  professor  who 
d.xi's  not  Ijelieve  In  morality  and  yet  appeals 
t-  it  in  order  to  win  public  sympathy  and 
s'-!;->port? 

"Or  maybe  this  Is  jiist  one  more  example 
"^f  the  utter  bankruptcy  of  modern  liberal- 
ism. Perhaps,  as  Whittaker  Chambers  be- 
I'.eved,  the  liberal  professor  has  no  answers 
f  r  the  diseases  of  our  age,  but  Is  himself 
a  s:.-mptom  of  its  sickness." 


Commissraner  George  H.  Hearn  Ad- 
dresses the  Group  Travel  EzecntiTes 
Association  Regarding  the  Expansion 
of  Ocean  Travel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF   KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10, 1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sioner George  H.  Hearn  delivered  a  very 
timely  address  before  the  Group  Travel 
Executives  Association  in  New  York. 

Although  the  Commission's  Interests 
are  involved  primarily  In  cargo  opera- 
tions, the  views  of  Commissioner  Hearn 
will  be  of  such  interest  to  everyone  con- 
cerned with  ocean  travel  and  passenger 
service  that  I  insert  the  full  text  of  his 
remarks  below: 

Remarks  of  George  H.  Hearn  of  the  Fed- 
eral Marttime  Commission  Before  the 
Grottp  Travel  EUecutivbs  Association,  at 
New  York  Crrr  on  June  3,  1965 

Gentlemen.  I  was  pleased  to  receive  your 
kind  Invitation  to  Join  you  here  today.  At 
the  outset  I  should  explain  that  I  appear 
here  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  that  our  mandate  from  the 
Congress  is  encompassed  in  the  Shipping 
Acts,  and  that  our  business  is  peculiarly 
cargo  oriented  rather  than  passenger 
weighted.  Although  the  thrust  of  our  en- 
ergy and  expertise  involves  cargo  operations 
primarily,  I  must  say  that  we  are  not  with- 
out concern  or  responsibility  in  the  pas- 
senger field. 

First,  I  think  I  should  explain  the  nature 
of  the  Commission,  Its  composition,  and  Its 
work.  I  wUl  then  attempt  to  explain  our 
passenger  undertakings  and  to  comment,  as 
an  American  citizen,  upon  the  present  pos- 
ture of  cruise  operations  in  this  country. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  was  es- 
tablished In  1961  pursuant  to  reorganization 
plan  No.  7  of  that  year.  We  Inherited  from 
the  old  Federal  Maritime  Board  the  regula- 
tory functions  set  out  In  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1916  and  In  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act  of 
1933.  The  promotional  responsibilities  of 
the  old  Federal  Maritime  Board  which  con- 
cerns the  development  and  maintenance  of 
a  strong  American  merchant  marine,  now 
reside  In  the  Maritime  Administration  which 
Is  an  entity  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
as  an  Independent  regulatory  agency,  is  not 
at  all  connected  with  either  the  Maritime 
Administration  or  the  Department  of  Ck)m- 
merce.  Under  the  1933  act,  our  Commission 
exercises  rather  extensive  regulatory  au- 
thority over  cc^nmon  carriers  by  water  ply- 
ing our  offshore  domestic  trades,  primarily 
between  the  continental  United  States  on 
the  one  hand  and  Puerto  Rico,  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii, and  Guam  on  the  other  hand.  Otir 
authority  Is  not  unlike  that  exercised  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  over 
common  carriers  here  In  the  United  States. 
With  one  notable  exception:  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  does  not  Issue  certi- 
ficates of  convenience  and  necessity.  Any 
American  citizen  is  at  liberty  to  enter  or 
leave  our  domestic  trades  at  will.  As  to  the 
level  of  rates  and  fares  charged  in  our  do- 
mestic trades,  however,  the  Commission  has 
authority  to  Investigate  the  reasonableness 
of  the  rates  aoid  fares  and  upon  a  finding 
that  such  rates  and  fares  are  unjust  or  un- 
reasonable. It  has  the  authority  to  prescribe 
and  order  enforced  reasonable  maximum  or 


minimum,  or  maximum  and  minimum  rates 
and  fares.  In  our  foreign  commerce  our 
rate  authority  stems  from  the  Shipping  Act 
of  1916,  and  is  substantially  less  than  that 
granted  to  us  by  the  Intercoastal  Shipping 
Act. 

By  reason  of  an  amendment  to  the  Ship- 
ping Act,  passed  In  1961,  the  Commission 
has  authority  to  disapprove,  after  hearing, 
any  rate  or  charge  observed  by  a  common 
carrier  in  our  foreign  trades  which  is  so  un- 
reasonably high  CM-  low  as  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  The 
thrust  at  the  1916  act,  as  I  see  It,  is  con- 
tained In  section  15,  whn^by  persons  sub- 
ject to  our  Jurisdiction  can  band  together 
and  set  rates  and  conditions  of  carriage  In 
concert,  provided  such  schemes  have  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Commission.  Ap- 
proval imder  that  section  renders  such  agree- 
ments inunune  from  the  provisions  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  A  weighty  responslbUity  is 
thus  cast  upon  the  Commission  by  this  sec- 
tion. In  my  view,  this  exception  to  our  na- 
tional antitrust  policy  Is  warranted  only 
where  the  grant  contributes  to  the  public 
Interest  of  the  United  States.  Oonaeqxiently, 
we  at  the  Commission  must  maintain  con- 
tinuing survelUance  over  approved  agree- 
ments to  Instire  that  their  continued  opera- 
tion is  not  inimical  to  our  public  Interest  or 
detrimental  to  our  commerce. 

In  addition  to  the  common  carriers  by 
water,  under  the  Shipping  Act  we  have  reg- 
ulatory responsibility  over  freight  forward- 
ers and  terminal  operators  who  offer  their 
services  In  connection  with  common  carriers 
by  water. 

I  hope  that  my  previous  remarks  have 
given  you  some  broad  Insight  Into  the  Com- 
mission and  its  responsibilities.  I  know,  of 
course,  that  you  are  more  concerned  with 
passenger  travel  and  particularly  with  the 
authority  of  the  Commission  as  regards  pas- 
senger travel.  So.  to  that  end.  I  would  now 
like  to  address  myself.  Until  1959,  when  the 
old  Federal  Maritime  Board  Instituted 
docket  No.  873.  an  "Investigation  of  Passen- 
ger Steamship  Conferences  Regarding  Travel 
Agents,"  strange  as  It  may  seem,  only  one 
case  concerning  passengers  was  repealed  by 
our  predecessor  agencies:  Passenger  Classifi- 
cations and  Pares,  American  Line  Steamship 
Corp.,  and  was  In  1934.  Oddly  that  case  In- 
volved domestic  or  Intercoastal  fares.  I  say 
oddly  because  only  an  Infinitesimal  share 
of  ocean  passenger  travel  Involves  our  do- 
mestic trades.  Apart  from  Its  historical  In- 
terest, however,  that  particular  case  offers 
no  meaningful  precedent  In  today's  world. 
But  in  1959  the  old  Board  took  a  bro&d  look 
at  International  passenger  travel  in  the  afore- 
mentioned proceeding. 

I  need  not  remind  you  gentlemen  that  the 
lion's  share  of  Intercontinental  passenger 
and  cruise  business  emanates  from  New  Tork. 
Nor  need  I  comment,  as  a  private  citizen,  that 
an  overwhelming  amount  of  this  business 
leaves  our  shores  on  vessels  which  do  not  fly 
the  Amerlctui  flag,  and  consequently,  which 
do  not  employ  American  citizen  seamen.  But 
I  will  revert  to  this  later. 

In  any  event,  our  1959  investigation,  which 
was  extremely  thorough,  inspected  our  pas- 
senger business  through  an  examination  of 
the  Trans-Atlantic  Passenger  Steamship  Con- 
ference and  the  Atlantic  Passenger  Steamship 
Conference,  both  approved  agreements  under 
section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act,  to  determine 
whether  they  deserved  the  privilege  of  con- 
tinuing their  concerted  operations,  immune 
from  the  antitrust  laws,  particularly  in  light 
of  their  dealings  with  American  travel  agents. 
Our  decision  in  that  case  was  rendered  only 
In  FelH^tary  1964,  and  I  should  note  that  pert 
of  our  decision  has  been  challenged  by  the 
carriers,  and  the  matter  Is  still  pending  before 
the  courts. 

The  chief  accomplishments  of  that  deci- 
sion. I  believe.  (1)  prevents  the  passenger 
conferences    from   prohibiting   freight   for- 
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warders  acting  as  travel  agents.   (2)   discon- 
tinues an  impediment  placed  on  travel  agents. 
by    the   conferences,    against   the   selling   of 
transportation  by   nonconference  llnea.  the 
so-called  "tlelng  rule."  and  (3)  in  the  "una- 
nimity rule"  by  which,  among  other  things, 
an  increase  in  agents  commissions  could  be 
prevented   by  any  one  member  of  the  con- 
ference,  whether   or   not   our   trade   is  ever 
served  by  that  member  line.    I  fervently  be- 
lieve that  our  decision  in  this  case  should 
unshackle  travel  agents  to  the  extent  that 
they  can  substantially  encourage  sea  travel. 
Ocean  cruise  business,  as  you  most  certainly 
know,  is  ever  on  the  Increase.    As  our  citizens 
become  more  and  more  affluent,  cruises  of 
varying  durations  and  costs  become  more  and 
more  attractive.    On  the  whole,  these  cruises 
represent  a  wholesome,  refreshing  and  rather 
economical  vacation.    Last  summer,  however, 
over  300  American  cruise  passengers  were  bit- 
terly disappointed  when  the  Riviera  Prima 
departed  our  shores  prematurely,  Irustrating 
the   entire   cruise,    preempting   these   people 
of  their  vacations,  and.  as  a  coup  de  grace, 
leaving  them  without  meaningful  resource  to 
recover  their  fares.    Gentlemen,  cruise  travel, 
then  crossing  the  threshold  Into  a  most  sub- 
stential  market,  was  there  given  a  serious 
back  eye.     A  consequence,  as  you  know,  has 
l>een    the   introduction    in   this    Congress   of 
several  bills  to  regulate  cruises.     Now,  while 
it  is  true  that  the  unfortunate  Instances  rep- 
resented by  the  Riviera  Prima  fiasco  are  few 
and  far  between,  the  disappointment  and  loss 
to  the  partlcxUar  cruise  passengers  on  that 
occasion   was  nevertheless  very  real,   and  I 
fear,  in  light  of  the  burgeoning  cruise  busi- 
ness and  especially  Its  potential,  symptomatic 
of  further  ills  which  could  befall  the  Amer- 
ican traveling  public. 

Further,  and  again  as  a  private  citizen 
rather  than  as  an  offlcial  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  I  take  unhappy  note 
of  the  fact  that  our  cruise  business  is  drift- 
ing more  and  more  to  foreign  flag  vessels. 
Tou  know,  our  cabotage  laws,  as  they  do  in 
other  countries,  notably  Great  Britain,  re- 
strict to  American  registered  vessels  that 
trade,  including  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers, which  is  wholly  within  the  United 
States.  I  seriously  wonder  whether  our 
cabotage  laws  should  be  extended,  rather 
than  restricted,  so  as  to  reserve  for  our 
merchant  marine,  and  our  own  seamen,  the 
operation  of  cruise  vessels  which,  in  fact, 
do  not  engage  in  the  foreign  commerce,  but 
on  the  contrary  have  the  same  beginning  and 
terminal  point  in  the  United  States.  This 
matter,  however,  is  beyond  my  particular 
expertise.  Nevertheless,  as  a  citizen,  mind- 
ful of  our  national  commitment  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  strong  merchant  marine,  I 
believe  that  the  question  should  be  raised 
and   the  issue  carefully  examined. 

In  .Tny  event,  gentlemen,  while  ocean  travel 
is  not  growing  at  the  rate  air  transport  is. 
at  le.ist  .%s  a  means  of  movement  from  place 
to  place,  there  is.  however,  an  increase  in 
ocean  travel  and  tliere  will  always  be  a  de- 
m.ind  for  it.  And  In  addition  to  ocean  pas- 
senger travel  from  place  to  place,  cruises 
properly  operated  and  realistically  priced. 
ofTor  :i  ma-ket  of  untold  size  and  uiiex- 
ploltpd  val'ie.  The  large  concentration  of 
our  population  in  the  Northeast  United 
States  represents  a  lucrative  tomorrow  for 
those  wlio  are  willing  to  provide  honest  cruise 
services  from  our  ports.  Therefore.  I  urge 
you  to  ntirture  this  enterprise,  to  develop  it 
realistically,  without  gimmicks,  but  with 
straightforward  presentations,  designated 
to  meet  the  needs  and  understanding  of  your 
potential  market — honest  working  people 
who  desire  simple  diversions  and  who  could 
appreciate  the  grandeur  and  adventure  of 
our  oceaji  vacations. 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  iJermission  granted,  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  excellent  article  appearing  in 
the  Michigan  Catholic  on  June  10,  1965, 
wherein  Msgr.  George  G.  Higgins.  testi- 
fying before  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  opposed  the  so-called 
right-to- work  laws: 

NCWC  Aid  Backs  Repeai  of  Right- 
To-Work  L.*v» 
Washington. — ^The  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference's  Social 
Action  Department  has  endof  sed  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  to  repeal  the  Taft- 
Hartley    Act's    right-to-work    section. 

Msgr.  George  G.  Higgins.  testtfytng  June 
3  before  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  said  so-called  right-to- work  laws 
are  politically,  socially,  economically  and 
ethically  unsound. 

He  said  in  his  testimony,  "I  am  speaking 
in  the  name  of  the  social  action  department 
and  not  in  the  name  of  the  administrative 
board  of  the  National  CathoUc  Welfare  Con- 
ference or  in  the  name  of  the  body  of  Amer- 
ican bishops." 

Monsignor  Higgins  said  rlght-to-work 
laws  "do  not  provide  Jobs  for  workers,  they 
merely  prevent  workers  from  building  strong 
and  stable  unions." 

Right-to-work  laws,  barring  labor-man- 
agement agreements  making  union  member- 
ship a  condition  of  employment,  are  author- 
ized by  section  14b  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
of  1947.     Nineteen  States  have  such  laws. 

Monsignor  Higgins  said  the-  pressure  of 
them  "does  not  arise  from  workers  seeking 
their  "rights'." 

"Proponents  of  these  mcBsures  are  uni- 
formly employers'  organization  and  related 
groups,"  he  said.  "Often  such  laws  are  part 
of  a  program  by  tmderdeveloped  States  seek- 
ing to  attract  Industry  by  the  lure  of  a 
docile  and  low-paid  labor  force." 

He  rejected  the  argument  of  States'  rights 
raised  in  support  of  these  laws,  saying  there 
are  "strong  reasons  why  States  should  not 
regulate  labor  matters  where  interstate  com- 
merce  is   involved." 

"The  greatness  of  our  economy  is  attribu- 
table in  no  small  measure  to  the  absence  of 
trade  barriers  and  the  presence  of  imiform 
conditions  of  commerce  among  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,"  he  said.  "Measures 
wliich  would  destroy  this  uniformity  and 
erect  barriers  would  be  contrary  to  tlie  gen- 
oral   welfare." 

Monsignor  Higgin.s  also  drnied  that  com- 
pvilsory  membership  is  "contrary  to  the 
Anieriran  tradition  of  freedom."  calling  this 
assertion  a  political  slogan  and  dangerously 
false. 

"People  who  make  this  ar^iment,"  he  said, 
"are  claiming  for  workers  a  freedom  which 
the  latter  do  not  desire."  He  noted  that  In 
nearly  50.000  secret  elections,  workers  had 
voted  in  favor  of  the  union  shop  97  per- 
cent of  the  time. 

As  for  the  argument  that  compulsory 
tmion  membership  conrtib<utes  to  "abuses 
of  unionism,  such  as  autocracy,  dissipation 


of  funds,  and  racketeering,"  he  acknowledged 
that  this  claim  has  "a  basis  in  fact." 

"But  the  remedy  for  abuses  within  a  union 
ic  not  a  measure  which  weakens  a  union  in 
its  legitimate  functions.  •  •  *  When  a  useful 
and  proper  form  of  activity  Is  occaslonallv 
abused,  the  remedy  is  to  attack  the  abuse 
directly,  and  not  abolish  the  activity  Itself." 
lie  said. 


The  Fallacies  of  the  Opponents  of  Our 
Vietnam  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  column  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  June  21.  1965,  by  the 
distinguished  journalist.  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond,  on  the  fallacious  reasoning  of  the 
opponents  of  this  administration's  pol- 
icies in  southeast  Asia: 
The  Critics — Johnson's  Viet  Polict  and 
Opponents'  Fallacies 
( By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — You  come  back  to  Wash- 
ington after  a  reporting  trip  abroad,  and 
what  do  you  find? 

You  find  President  Johnson  being  criti- 
cized on  the  political  right  for  not  carryint: 
the  war  far  enough  and  fast  enough  Into 
North  Vietnam. 

You  find  the  President  being  criticized  on 
the  political  left  for  not  getting  out  of  the 
war  entirely  and  leaving  South  Vietnam  'o 
its  own  devices. 

You  find,  not  surprisingly,  that  more 
Americans — according  to  the  latest  Gallup 
poll — are  supporting  the  administration  in 
exactly  what  it  is  doing,  holding  the  course 
without  any  intention  of  giving  up. 

And  this  leaves  LBJ  right  in  the  middle  cf 
the  national  consensus,  where  he  Is  perfectly 
willing  to  be. 

The  nub  of  the  Ballup  poll  Is  that,  in  the 
wake  of  this  attack  from  two  extremes,  sup- 
port for  quitting  has  gone  up  1  percent  and 
support  for  holding  the  course  has  gone 
up  7  percent. 

What  is  particularly  striking  to  a  returned 
reporter  is  the  extent  to  which  the  Americur. 
critics  of  our  defense  of  South  Vietnam  ri  .-t 
their  argtunents  on  the  same  fallacies  as  cio 
the  foreign  critics  whom  I  encountered  in 
Africa — and  ignore  the  same  facts. 

If  their  premises  are  correct,  then  Pre.-;- 
dents  Eisenhower.  Kennedy,  and  Johnt  r. 
either  egregiously  misread  the  facts  or  they 
really  are  imperialists  who  should  be  ri>- 
jected  by  the  American  people.  Tlie  preir.- 
ises: 

That  The  attempt  to  impose  a  Commur.;<: 
government  in  South  Vietnam  is  a  civil  w  r 

That  the  Vietcong  is  a  great  idealii-nc 
movement,  a  sort  of  Indochinese  version  o' 
tlie  American  Populist  Party. 

That,  even  if  neither  of  these  premises  is 
true,  the  South  Vietnamese  people  do  :.ot 
have  the  will  to  defend  themselves  a:ul. 
therefore,  either  cannot  be  or  do  not  deserve 
to  be  helped. 

These  are  the  arguments  which  the  neu- 
tralists leaders  abroad  love  to  throw  at  v'U. 
Evidently  they  are  about  the  same  arL.'a- 
ments  which  dominate  the  critics'  dialog  .^t 
home. 
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What  are  the  facts? 

Is  this  truly  a  civil  war  In  South  Vietnam? 
I'ae  answer  is  t^hat  a  majority  (excepting  its 
.  ;.e  Communist  member)  of  the  Ijiterna- 
.  lonal  Control  Commission,  set  up  by  the 
Cieneva  Conference  of  1954,  has  rendered  the 
:ndependent  judgment  that  the  Vietcong  are 
rmed  and  led  by  Hanoi. 

.\re  the  Vietcong  "social  reformers"  who 
,:st  want  to  create  a  better  life  for  the  South 
Vietnamese?  Or  are  they  hard-core  aggres- 
.-  .rs  intent  upon  imposing  a  totalitarian  rule 
: :  om  North  Vietnam?  The  answer,  in  the 
.  jrds  of  Prof.  Arthur  Schlesinger.  certainly 
;  )  reactionary  imperialist,  is  that  "they  are 
■  ory  tough  terrorists  whose  gains  have  come, 
ill  the  main,  not  from  the  hopes  they  have 
.iispired  but  from  the  fear  they  have  created  " 

Are  the  South  Vietnamese  lacking  in  the 
v..sh  and  will  to  resist?  The  answer  is  that 
•he  Vietcong  have  been  constantly  raiding 
medical  clinics,  destroying  agricultural  sta- 
i.ons,  and  murdering  schoolteachers,  village 
'hiefs,  and  others  who  risk  their  lives  to 
tive  South  Vietnam  order  and  social  service. 

Since  1954  the  Vietcong  have  killed  or  kid- 
: ..iped  10,000  civilian  officials  in  South  Viet- 
nam. On  the  basis  of  comparative  popula- 
tions, this  would  be  like  having  130,000  Amer- 
ican officials  killed  or  kldnapxed  at  home  diu- 
iiig  a  war. 

in  the  face  of  all  this,  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  resisting  harder  than  ever. 

The  only  way  the  critics  can  make  their 
c:tse  Is  to  ignore  the  facts.  Most  Americans 
ore  not  ignoring  them. 


Vietnam  Propaganda  Lies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3. 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Palm  Beach  Post  recently 
editorialized  on  the  propaganda  we  have 
been  hearing  from  Communist  sources 
regarding  our  role  in  southeast  Asia, 
and  because  the  editorial  clearly  outlines 
the  fact  that  many  nations  are  cooperat- 
ing to  defend  freedom  in  this  ai-ea,  I  ask 
tliat  it  be  printed  here  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post.  May  29, 
19651 
Propacand.\  Lies 

•^  compyaratlve  handful  of  Americans 
'  nail  in  number  but  large  of  mouth)  has 
■;;■  .-a  very  active  denouncing  American  as- 
?.  t.mce  to  the  South  Vietnamese  in  their  at- 
"    npt    to    keep    communism    out    of    their 

mtry. 

riiis  noisy  minority  would  have  tis  believe 

•  United  States  is  defying  the  world  to  aid 

■  ■  South  Vietnam  people. 

'vctually.    30   different    nations   are   aiding 

South    Vietnamese     in     their    struggle 

•   mst    Communist    domination.     To    men- 

■  ..  only  a  few: 

■-outh  Korea  has  2.000  troops  in  South 
\.  tnam. 

-■■-ustralia  is  sending  .m  infantry  b.^.tt.alion. 
".he  Philippines  Hoii.^e  of  Representatives 

voted  to  send  2,000  troops. 
■'.  pan  has  a  small  unit  on  the  scene. 
Aad  many  other  nations,  imable  to  send 
":b.at  troops,  are  offering  aid  and  support 

arious  kinds. 

"^o.  when  demonstrators,  conscientious  ob- 

^ors,  leftist  faculty  members  or  students. 

:•  other  critics  of  America's  role  in  the  cold 

."    complain    that    the    United    States    is 


"going  it  alone"  against  world  opinion:  re- 
member, it's  Just  not  so. 

Keep  In  mind,  too,  that  many  of  the  30- 
odd  nations  giving  aid  and  support  to  South 
Vietnam  are  Asian  countries. 

There  are  millions  of  people  In  Asia  who, 
having  seen  our  fair  treatment  of  Japan  fol- 
lowing World  War  n  and  our  granting  of  in- 
dependence to  the  Philippines,  are  well 
aware  that  we  do  not  seek  to  dominate  Asian 
affairs. 

Those  throughout  the  Americas  who  criti- 
cize our  presence  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
might  recall  that  we  helped  Cuba  gain  her 
independence,  then  turned  it  over  to  the 
Cuban  people  that  they  might  run  their  own 
affairs;  that  for  a  century  and  a  half  we 
kept  the  colonial  powers  of  Europe  out  of 
the  Americas. 

Some  of  our  own  people  would  do  well  to 
consider  the  facts  of  history. 


Men  Argue,   GovernmeDt  Does   Nothing, 
Crops  Rot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  TALCOTTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  *a  trag- 
edy— made  in  Washington"  is  aptly  de- 
scribed in  an  article  by  Harlan  Trott, 
which  appeared  in  the  Jtuie  17,  1965, 
issue  of  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

There  axe  several  sides  to  every  story. 
Some  may  be  more  accurate  and  honest 
than  others. 

The  Monitor  has  done  another  ex- 
cellent reportorial  job.  I  commend  this 
article  to  my  colleagues  and  others  who 
are  seeking  facts. 

The  full  text  of  the  Monitor  aiticle 
follows: 

Men  ARGtrr,  Crops  Rot 

I  By    Harlan    Trott.    staff    correspondent    of 
Christian  Science  Monitor) 

Salinas.  Calif. — "A  tragedy — made  in 
Washington"  Is  the  way  a  farm  spokesman 
describes  the  plight  of  California's  straw- 
berry growers. 

Hundred  of  acres  of  strawberries  are  wast- 
ing in  the  Salinas  Valley  as  growers,  vmions, 
and  Government  men  argue  over  the  shortage 
of  farmworkers. 

'Tragedy,  nothing"  scoffs  Tom  Pitts.  State 
AFLr-CIO  chief.     "It's  a  hoax." 

Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown  has  told 
union  leaders  to  "put  up  or  shut  up." 

The  Governor  Is  convinced  the  growers  are 
in  real  trouble.  He  Is  begging  Washington 
to  open  farther  the  door  Congress  slamnied 
on  the  braceros  December  31.  and  to  let  in 
enough  Mexican  crews  to  save  this  year's 
crop. 

Labor  Secretary  W.  Willnrd  Wirtz  toured 
the  Salinas  Valley  in  March.  He  announced 
that  growers  were  rmiking  out  well  enough 
with  domestic  farmworkers.  Since  then  the 
picture  has  grown  critical. 

Mr.  Wirtz  named  a  fact-findir.g  panel  to 
assess  the  farm  crisis.  Tlien.  on  April  26. 
he  approved  the  use  of  2.500  Japane.se  and 
Mexican  nationals  to  help  save  the  s; raw- 
berry  and  asparagus  crops. 

"Mr.  Wirtz  should  see  this  field  now."  said 
Ben  Lopez,  director  of  the  Growers  Farm 
Labor  Association  here.  "Would  you  call 
this  a  hoax?  Yourre  standing  right  where 
Mr.  Wirtz  stood  In  March  when  he  said  there 
were  plently  of  domestic  workers." 


The  reporter's  gaze  swept  the  deserted 
expanse  of  StoUch  Ranch — one  of  four  500- 
acre  fields  run  by  Salinas  Strawberries.  Inc. 

The  firm  Is  using  all  its  avaUable  help, 
domestic  and  foreign,  on  the  other  three 
adjoining  strawberry  ranches,  the  Hagaman. 
the  Old  Stage,  and  the  Esperanza.  For  lack 
Of  workers,  it  is  letting  500  acres  of  ready-to- 
pick  strawberries  spoil  at  Stollch  Ranch. 

"Not  a  berry  has  been  touched  on  tins 
spread,"  Mr.  hopez  told  the  reporter  after 
first  making  a  3-mile  circle  around  the  field. 

"You  work  strawberries  in  a  cycle."  the 
grower's  agent  explained.  "You  spray,  weed, 
water,  and  pick,  over  and  over  in  that  cycle, 
all  season  long,  from  April  almost  to  No- 
vemt>er.  We  Just  didn't  have  enough  work- 
ers when  we  needed  them.  That  was  why 
we  wrote  this  field  off  and  concentrated  on 
the  other  three  ranches." 

UNION  CHARGES  DECEIT 

Meanwhile,  In  Washington,  George  L.  Meh- 
ren.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  said: 
"Weather  conditions  caused  the  crop  to  ma- 
ture late  and  all  at  once,  a  condition  which 
would  strain  even  a  perfect  labor  situation." 

The  California  Labor  Federation  insists 
strawberry  growers  in  the  Salinas  Valley  are 
"deliberately  deceiving"  tiie  public.  Leaf- 
lets sent  out  from  the  AFL-CIO  office  in  San 
Francisco  imply  the  growers  may  be  "in  col- 
lusion" with  banks  and  big  allied  farm  in- 
dustries. 

"Why  don't  the  union  pet^le  come  out 
here  and  make  those  ridiculous  charges?" 
asked  J.  (Bud)  Vukasovicb.  headman  at 
Salinas  Strawberries'  field  freezing  plant. 
"The  trouble  is  unions  never  have  to  prove 
their  statements." 

CONTRACT  GROUP  DECLINES 

The  union  contends  growers  are  trying 
to  panic  Washington  Into  meeting  their  de- 
mands for  more  foreign  workers  instead  of 
trj'ing  to  recruit  domestic  workers.  Mr.  Pitts 
argues  that  there  would  be  no  shortage  of 
domestic  workers  If  the  growers  were  willing 
to  provide  wages,  hotising.  and  working  con- 
ditions comparable  to  benefits  in  other  in- 
dustries. 

California  farms  hired  271.000  domestic 
workers  at  the  i>eak  of  last  year's  harvest. 
and  64.400  foreign  contract  workers.  Use  of 
braceros  had  been  dropping  every  year  since 
1957.  That  year  the  farmers  hired  94.100 
foreign  nationals,  mostly  Mexicans. 

Braceros  worked  chiefly  on  lettuce,  straw- 
berries, asparagus,  tomatoes,  lemons,  and 
sugar  beets.  All  the  sugar  used  in  Mr.  Vu- 
kasovlch's  freezing  plant  comes  from  sugar 
beets  grown  and  processed  in  the  valley. 
The  fields  back  up  close  to  the  tawny  foot- 
hills where  the  ranchers  run  beef  and  dairy 
cattle. 

During  the  peak  of  the  1962  season,  tomato 
growers  hired  43.700  braceros.  Strawberry 
growers  came  next  with  17,000.  Asparagus 
was  third  with  9.250. 

Washington  blames  the  growers  for  this 
year's  strawberry  losses.  "The  growers 
haven't  tried  all-out  programs  to  recruit 
American  farm  workers, "  says  Glenn  E. 
Brockway,  the  Labor  Department's  rrgional 
administrator  in  San  Francisco.  "Straw- 
berry growers  In  Monterey  County  merely 
persisted  in  their  contention  that  their  op- 
erations are  uniquely  based  on  bracero 
labor." 

AMERICAN-     WORKERS     RISE 

Mr.  Brockway  says  the  big  labor  iurno\ er 
in  Salinas  strawberry  work  h.-is  been  as- 
cribed to  everything  except  growers'  failure 
to  provide  decent  housing,  wages,  supervi- 
sion, and  working  conditions. 

Has  the  virtual  ban  on  braceros  '.his  sea- 
son helped  domestic  workers? 

•  Right  now  there  are  5.100  more  .\merican 
farm  workers  in  the  valley  than  a  year  ago." 
s^iid   DeWitt  Tannehill.   business  agent  for 
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the    APL-CIO's    Agricultural    workers    Or- 
ganizing Committee. 
"The  trouble  Is,"  Interpoeed  noyd  Quick, 

"growers  loalce  It  so  rough  on  dcHneBtlc 
workers  they  are  discouraged  from  coming 
here."  He  and  Mr.  Tannehlll  are  buBy  trying 
to  recruit  new  members  for  the  AWOC  in  the 
Salinas  Valley. 

FIELD    FLOODING    REPORTED 

Growers  are  accused  of  driving  away  do- 
mestic job  seekers.    How? 

"For  one  thing,"  says  Mr.  Quick,  "tlie 
growers  are  too  slow  In  processing  job  seek- 
ers. They  wear  them  out  keeping  them 
standing  aro\ind  waiting  to  be  re^tered  and 
put  to  work  in  the  fields.  One  trick  the 
growers  have  Is  flooding  a  field  ao  that  work- 
ers have  to  wait  two  or  three  days  for  the 
mud  to  dry  before  they  can  work  it. 

The  union  agent  charged  that  the  growers 
flooded  their  fields  at  the  start  of  a  week- 
end when  1,500  volunteer  berry  pickers 
showed  up  from  as  far  away  as  Los  Angeles 
and  Phoenix.  This  was  after  the  State  labor 
office  sent  out  an  urgent  request  for  volun- 
teers to  help  pick  strawberries  for  Salinas 
Strawberries.  Inc. 

Leaning  across  the  desk  In  his  air-cooled 
office  at  the  firm's  freezer  plant,  Mr.  Viika- 
sovich  swept  aside  these  charges.  He  says 
the  company  has  not  turned  away  anybody 
looking  for  work.  He  denies  it  is  slow  in 
processing  workers,  denies  that  growers  tiu-n 
their  farms  into  quagmires  to  keep  workers 
away. 

TOTALS  POINTED  OUT 

Actually,  the  firm  processed  nearly  all  the 
1,500  who  came  to  pick  strawiierries  on  the 
peak  weekend,  Mr.  Vukasovich  says.  He 
tossed  a  sheaf  of  records  that  he  submits  to 
the  U.S.  Government  showing  haw  many 
w^orkers  are  hired  each  day,  how  many  hours 
they  work,  and  haw  much  they  receive  in 
wages  and  piece  rates. 

He  pointed  to  the  Saturday  and  Simday 
Job  totals,  running  into  the  hundreds. 
"You're  welcome  to  add  them  up,"  he  said, 
"Does  that  look  as  if  we  chased  anybody 
away?"  He  said  the  company  has  every  in- 
centive to  process  job  seekers  quickly.  Rip- 
ening fruit  does  not  wait. 

On  the  critical  weekend,  he  said,  the  firm 
signed  up  nearly  1.500  volunteers.  "The 
most  the  State  employment  office  here  ever 
processed  in  a  day  Is  about  300." 

While  touring  the  four  big  strawberry 
farms,  Mr.  Lopez  pointed  to  a  worker  letting 
irrigation  water  into  the  furrows.  He  sug- 
gested this  might  be  what  the  union  had  in 
mind  In  its  complain  about  flooding  out 
workers. 

"You  win  notice  that  while  this  strip  is 
being  watered,  that  group  of  workers  over 
there  is  weeding,  and  the  group  way  out  l>e- 
yond  them  is  picking  strawberries.  These 
operations  are  all  part  of  the  work  cycle  I 
mentioned." 

STRIP  PICKED   EARLIER 

"It's  true  you  can't  work  this  irrig-ated 
strip  for  a  day  or  two.  That  strip  was  picked 
yesterday  by  one  of  our  work  teams.  Later 
we  will  spray  and  then  weed  and  by  that  time 
it  will  be  about  ready  to  pick  again.  We'd 
be  crazy  to  flood  so  much  land  all  at  once. 
We  couldn't  keep  our  cycle  going." 

Union  criticism  of  California's  farm-labor 
camps  makes  Mr.  Vukaso^-lch  wince,  he 
says.  When  Secretary  Wlrtz  was  here  in 
March,  he  cited  the  workers'  houses  and 
food  furnished  by  Salinas  Strawl>erTles  as 
"models"  of  cleanlness  and  wholesome  food. 
Mr.  Vukasovich  declared. 

The  cxjmpany  says  it  is  paying  the  mini- 
mum $1.40  hourly  wage  set  by  Secretary 
Wlrtz.  The  union  says  the  growers  are  us- 
ing that  figure  as  a  ceiling  rather  than  a 
fioor. 

Mr.   Vukasovich's  eyes  blazed.     Out  came 


another  sheaf  of  reports,  this  time  showing 
picking  costs  day  by  day.     A  breakdown  of 

these  tabulations  tot  May  30  showed  that  one 

team  of  50  braceros  picked  769  crates  In  9 
hours  at  Old  Stage  Ranch.  This  was  an 
average  of  15.3  crates  per  man  per  day. 
The  crew  was  working  on  freezer  berries. 
Strawberries  which  are  not  picked  soon 
enough  for  the  fresh-fruit  market  are  sent 
to  the  freezer  plant.  The  firm  p>ays  pickers 
$1  a  crate  for  freezer  fruit.  This  team's  pay 
for  the  day  came  to  $15.30  a  man.  This  was 
30  cents  an  hour  above  the  $140  hourly  work 
rate  set  by  Secretary  Wirtz. 

Earlier,  out  at  the  Esperanaa.  a  Chinese 
girl  working  as  a  strawberry  checker  showed 
this  reporter  what  some  Japanese  boys  were 
making.  It  was  then  2:30  in  the  afternoon, 
and  one  worker  had  27  slant  marks  oh  the 
day's  tally  sheet. 

"Here  he  comes  now."  she  beamed.  A 
wiry  youngster  trotted  up  to  the  checker 
with  his  heaping  tray,  checked  In  with  a  grin, 
and  trotted  back  to  his  furrow. 

.  FIFTY-DOLLAR-A-DAY    TOP    CUOTED 

Some  of  these  pickers  m.ike  up  to  $50  in  a 
day,  according  to  Mr.  Vukasovich. 

But  Mr.  Tannehlll  and  Mr.  Quick  feel  as 
sure  as  their  AFL-CIO  leaders  that  what  is 
happening  out  on  Stolich  Ranch  is  a  hoax,  a 
"phony"  disaster.  Rather,  perhaps,  because 
nothing  is  happening  out  at  Stolich. 

Except  for  a  lonely  Irrigator  or  two  on  its 
3-mlle  circumference,  the  ranch  sits  for- 
lornly in  a  tangle  of  weeds  redolent  with 
strawberries.  Now  and  then  a  red-winged 
blackbird  dips  in  the  rolling-green  distance, 
accentuating  the  farm's  forgotten,  empty 
look. 

Chatting  in  their  cramped  union  quarters 
nine  blocks  out  on  East  Alisal  Street,  the 
AWOC  strategists  have  it  figured  like  this: 

"A  big  strawberry  spread  always  has  some 
marginal  plantings — fields  where  the  plants 
are  about  played  out  and  readv  to  be  plowed 
xmder  and  replanted."  i 

PANIC  ACTION  CU  \Rr.tD 

"We  think  the  company  spokesmen  are 
trying  to  inflame  the  pub'.ic  against  us  and 
panic  the  Government  into  bringing  back 
braceros.  You  couldn't  quite  say  they're 
making  a  virtue  out  of  necassity  because 
there's  no  virtue  In  deceiving  the  public. 
Let's  Just  say  they  are  making  a  big  Federal 
case  out  of  nothing.  At  least  they're  trying 
to." 

All  this,  says  Salinas  Strawberries  manage- 
ment, is  a  little  too  pat. 

"It  is  true  the  Stolich  vines  are  in  their 
foiu-th  year,"  says  Mr.  Vukasovich.  "Normally 
we  plow  under  the  plants  after  they  stop 
bearing  on  the  fourth  year.  By  that  time, 
the  plants  are  beginning  to  fall  off  In  yield. 
This  Is  the  first  time  we  ever  lost  a  crop  for 
lack  of  workers. 

"What  makes  it  even  worse  is  that  this 
year  the  spring  rains  were  Just  right.  This 
fourth-year  growth  on  the  Stolich  was  better 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Already  we  have  lost 
a  million  crates  out  there." 

LOSS  sirr  AT  $2,P.r.0.0C0 

Mr.  Vukasovich  paused  as  though  lort  for 
words.  Then  he  added.  "A  million  dates  of 
fresh  strawberries  at  $2.33  a  crate.  And 
the  union  charges  we  are  deliberately  throw- 
ing that  away?"  The  manager  tossed  an- 
other report  across  the  dcFk. 

This  time  it  was  the  company's  1964  cost 
sheet: 

"Take  that  along  with  ydu.  Study  It. 
Why.  the  rent  on  the  Stolich  Ranch  for  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year  comes  to  $35,000 — 
that's  $70,000  we'd  be  throwing  away  on  this 
year's  lease,  and  for  what— Just  to  let  the 
crop  spoil." 

The  boss'  voice  rose  above  the  rattle  of 
conveyor  belts  in  the  processing  room  next 
door: 


"For  a  while  I  was  getting  calls  every 
morning  from  buyers  in  London,  Frankfurt. 

Oslo,  Copenhagen. 

PHONE  ORDERS  REJECTED 

"These  union  people  say  the  most  irre- 
sponsible things.  Do  you  think  we  like  to 
tell  those  people  on  the  telephone  it's  no 
use  calling  us  any  more.  Or  that  somehow  It 
suits  us  to  see  those  500  acres  of  straw- 
berries rotting  out  there  on  the  StoUch." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  uiider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  an  ad- 
dress I  delivered  at  the  commencemeiv. 
exercises  of  the  Regional  Vocational 
Technical  School  at  Non^'ich,  Conn.,  m 
my  district,  on  Monday,  June  21,  1965. 
The  theme  of  my  address  was  the  role  of 
vocational  education  today  and  ways  lo 
improve  such  education. 

Tlie  address  was  as  follows : 

No  Room  at  the  Bottom 

Mr.  Rooke,  Reverend  clergy,  members  c: 
the  graduating  class,  parents  and  friend.^, 
thank  you  for  the  gracious  reception  yo.i 
have  given  me.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here 
with  you  In  Norwich  again,  and  I  am  es- 
pecially pleased  to  have  been  invited  to  a*- 
tend  this  graduation  ceremony.  As  a  cv- 
time  member  of  the  school  board  in  Putn:'.ir 
as  a  parent,  and  as  the  Representative  in 
Congress  from  this  area,  I  am  deeply  intc:- 
ested  in  education  and  in  the  educatid-...! 
process  generally.  I  believe  with  Preside: i: 
Johnson  that  education  belongs  at  the  lie  ^i 
of  our  national  work  agenda,  that  schooln.: 
must  be  the  No.  1  business  of  our  counti  • 
You  young  people  have  made  it  your  b\u<)- 
ness  over  the  past  years.  Your  very  pres- 
ence at  today's  commencement  testifies  to 
the  success  you  have  attained  in  that  busi- 
ness. 

If  I  could  impress  but  one  fact  upon  you 
today,  I  would  like  for  it  to  be  this:  Tlvr 
business  of  education  must  go  on  for  e:i' h 
of  you.  even  after  graduation.  Tod.y 
should  represent  the  completion  of  only  one 
stage  in  your  educational  progress,  not  '. '  e 
end  of  the  process  itself.  We  live  in  a  w.::  i 
of  change,  and  education  Is  our  best  ;  1 
for  coping  with  change.  You  are  ready  •  i 
begin  your  working  lives  in  this  chan.:;-: 
world.  In  order  for  your  work  to  be  sue.  -  - 
ful  and  rewarding,  there  must  also  be  t<.  i 
in  your  future  for  continuing  education.  l  ''■ 
Grant  Venn,  a  leading  educator  and  !;<.  n 
observer  of  the  American  school  scene,  5  ^ 
stated  in  his  book,  "Man,  Education,  .■■■■■■i 
Work"  as  follows: 

"Today's  accelerating  and  changing  tech- 
nology has  placed  man,  his  education,  a: id 
his  work  in  a  new  relationship  in  which 
education  becomes  the  bridge  between  nv.n 
and  his  work." 

Now,  your  first  thouc^hts  may  be  that  "'  :"! 
has  alwaj-s  been  the  case  in  America,  a'ld 
you  will  be  right  to  a  degree.  For  cer  -i 
jobs — teaching,  medicine,  law,  engineer!'  '. 
the  profe!5sions  in  general — education  1  --^ 
indeed  been  the  bridge  between  man  :.'il 
his  work  since  long  before  the  beginning  of 
our  Nation.    But  there  have  been  other  l.ir  e 
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areas  of  work  in  which  the  lack  of  formal 
.■schooling   has   not   been   much   of   a  hurdle 

between  mo6t  men  and  their  work.    I  think 

this  can  be  borne  out  if  we  think  back  over 
the  last  centtiry  in  our  Nation's  past. 

In  1865,  our  country  was  just  emerging 
;rom  4  years  of  blood  and  iron  which  has 
nnally  established  that  we  were  to  l>e  one 
nation.  Our  country  was  in  a  jubilant  mood 
..nd  confldent  of  its  future.  It  had  the  free- 
dom from  foreign  entanglements  that  makes 
tor  swift  settlement  of  domestic  problems, 
.ind  it  had  a  vast,  undeveloped  continent  in 
which  to  work  out  its  destiny.  The  northern 
.states,  including  our  own  Coruiectlcut,  were, 
!.irgely  as  a  result  of  war  needs,  becoming 
The  seats  of  Industrial  production  and  com- 
inerce,  and  the  procedures  and  methods  of 
'  he  industrial  revolution  were  making  them- 
.- elves  felt  to  no  small  degree.  Immigrants 
were  potiring  into  our  shores  from  old  EKirope 
;n  such  numbers  that  there  were  plenty  of 
hands  to  turn  the  wheels  in  our  new  fac- 
tories, and  plenty  left  over  to  tame  the  vast 
.stretches  of  wild  land  extending  from  the 
tastern  mountains  to  the  Pacific.  They 
t.imed  that  land;  they  joined  its  old  east 
with  its  new  west  by  steel  rails;  and,  every- 
where, they  drew  from  its  fastness  the  grain, 
the  cattle,  the  metals,  oil,  and  timlier  from 
which  a  giant  new  nation  was  forged. 

In  those  wide-open  days  a  century  ago, 
most  Americans  had  a  rudimentary  educa- 
tion. They  could  read  a  bit,  write,  and 
ripher.  And  that  was  enough  for  most  of 
them.  The  possession  of  strong  arms  and  a 
willing  mind  was  more  important  than  a 
university  education  in  those  days.  For  the 
cistern  l>oy,  there  was  ready  work  in  the 
::,Uls  and  on  the  farms.  If  this  didn't  suit 
him,  there  were  the  rails  to  be  pushed  west- 
ward. The  great  west  was  full  of  free  land 
'.  here  the  easterner  could  settle  to  farm, 
I  line,  and  trade.  There  were  always  more 
'  jbs  than  men  to  do  them. 

Moving  from  1865  to  the  1940's,  we  can 
.<ee  many  differences  on  the  American  scene. 
bvit  many  similarities  as  well.  Prom  a  small 
.'.nd  isolated  Nation  in  the  west,  America  had 
developed  into  the  bulwark  of  the  entire  free 
world.  It  had  nurttired  the  seeds  of  the 
industrial  revolution  to  their  highest  fru- 
iMon.  In  the  vast  Industrial  complexes  cre- 
i.ted  by  necessities  of  war,  there  was  a  place 
lor  the  highly  educated,  but  there  was  also 
:.  place  for  the  less  highly  educated  majority. 
Ihere  were  still  more  jobs  than  people  to 
do  them,  and  unemployment  all  but  van- 
ished from  our  land,  with  the  exception  of 
the  period  of  the  great  depression  in  the 
1930'6.  Education,  at  least  highly  sophisti- 
f  ited  education,  was  not  yet  the  single  bridge 
between  man  and  his  work. 

But  in  the  short  20-year  period  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  second  World  War  and 
the  present,  the  period  in  which  most  of 
you  graduates  have  lived  your  entire  lives, 
Ereat  changes  have  come  alx)ut,  changes 
v.hich  have,  as  Grant  Venn  pointed  out,  un- 
doubtedly established  education  as  a  bridge 
between  man  and  his  work.  These  changes 
have  been  in  the  field  of  technology  and 
E-ience.  They  are  often  referred  to  as  auto- 
mation or  cybernation. 

A  century  eigo,  many  Americans  made  a 
1  mg  by  combining  their  intelligence  with 
•-  eir  own  muscle  and  the  muscle  of  animals; 
r  me  others,  especially  in  the  manufacturing 
f  - 1.  by  combining  their  intelligence  with  the 
n.uscle  of  machines.  Twenty  years  ago,  al- 
iriost  all  Americans  gained  a  livelihood  by 
1  :^ing  their  minds  and  the  power  of  ma- 
ciiines.  Today,  as  a  result  of  technological 
•dvances.  work  can  be  done  by  machines 
■v.th  muscles  and  Intelligence.  This  is 
itomatlon. 

This  technological  revolution  as  embodied 

t.  automation  Is  still  so  new  that  it  does  not 

Jmlt  of  definite  predictions  as  to  the  re- 

^  ilts  it  will  bring  in  the  coming  years.     Varl- 

is  qualified  observers  view  It  either  as  a 


curse  or  as  a  blessing.    According  to  one 

scholar  who  was  among  the  first  to  comment 

on  the  subject,  and  I  quote,  "Automation  will 
produce  an  unemployment  situation  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  depression  of  the 
1930'B  vrill  seem  a  joke."  But  the  chairman 
of  one  of  our  largest  industrial  corporations 
has  this  to  say:  "New  teclinology  is  creating 
three  new  jobs  for  every  two  we  eliminate." 

So  we  are  not  quite  sure  of  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  new  technology — ^automation, 
cybernation.  Increased  mechanization,  call 
It  what  we  may.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
its  results,  whatever  they  are,  are  not 
occurring  In  a  vacuum,  but  axe  Ijelng  accom- 
panied by  other  changes.  Perhaps  foremost 
among  these  other  ctianges  Is  the  great  popu- 
lation boom,  with  the  great  Increase  In  the 
labor  force  it  is  causing.  There  are  currently 
over  73  million  workers  in  our  country,  and 
this  figure  is  expected  to  rise  to  nearly  90 
million  by  1970.  In  the  single  year  1963- 
1964,  and  one-fourth  mllUon  new  workers 
were  added  to  the  American  labor  force. 

This  is  also  a  great  process  of  urbanization 
going  on  In  our  Nation.  Each  year,  more  and 
more  of  the  working  fcM'ce  is  employed  in  or 
near  the  great  cities  and  large  towns.  Dur- 
ing the  war  years  of  the  1940's  1  out  of  every 
6  American  workers  was  on  the  farm.  To- 
day, 1  out  of  18  remains  on  the  farm  and 
that  figure  is  still  declining. 

Then  there  is  the  rising  degree  of  educa- 
tional attainment  among  the  labor  force. 
Not  too  many  years  ago,  if  you  liad  a  high 
school  education,  you  had  a  distinct  advan- 
tage over  most  of  the  people  with  whom  you 
would  be  In  competition  for  a  job.  Today, 
with  that  same  high  school  education,  you 
will  have  no  advantage  at  all  over  your  com- 
petitors, for  the  median  education  attain- 
ment of  the  American  worker  has  increased 
to  12.2  years. 

In  effect,  then,  the  emplojonent  outlook  for 
today,  while  not  fully  clear,  would  seem  to 
shape  up  like  this:  There  are  more  workers, 
each  worker  can  produce  more  work,  and 
work  is  available  In  more  limited  geograph- 
ical areas.  Most  important,  the  day  of  the 
uneducated,  unskilled  worker  is  fast  drawing 
to  a  close.  If  education  is  a  bridge.  It  is  also 
a  ladder,  and  there  is  no  room  at  the  t>ottom.. 
From  now  on.  In  the  business  of  making  a 
living,  the  brain  will  be  more  important  thtm 
the  back,  the  skill  more  vital  than  the  will. 
Education  will  be  almost  the  sole  bridge 
between  man  and  his  work,  the  single  ladder 
between  you  and  your  job. 

In  this  context,  the  role  of  vocational  edu- 
cation is  just  as  vital  as  the  role  of  other 
types  of  education,  the  university-trained 
architect  will  continue  to  design  buildings, 
but  the  mason,  the  carpenter,  the  electrician 
and  the  plumber  must  execute  his  designs. 
The  engineer  will  develop  more  and  more  in- 
tricate machines,  but  the  skilled  technician 
must  build  them,  run  them,  and  service 
them.  The  production -line  worker  and  the 
day  laborer  will  be  in  less  demand,  but  the 
skilled  craftsman,  the  service  producer,  and 
the  technician  will  be  In  greater  demand 
than  ever. 

The  Labor  Department  has  estimated  that 
we  will  need  50.000  new  carpenters  for  every 
year  of  this  decade.  We  will  need  5,000  new 
tool  and  diemakers  annually;  5.000  appliance 
servicemen;  10,000  plumbers;  40.000  auto 
mechanics;  and  200,000  science  and  en- 
gineering technicians.  For  the  first  5 
montbs  of  this  year,  an  average  of  4.8  per- 
cent of  our  labor  force  has  l>een  unemployed. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  people  who 
possess  no  skills.  Experts  say  that  for  every 
10  people  without  jobs,  there  are  seven  open 
Jobs  without  skilled  people  to  do  them. 
This  is  where  vocational  education  can 
render  a  great  service,  for  it  helps  close  this 
distressing  gap  by  preparing  skilled  people 
to  fill  those  empty  Jobs. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  an  authority  on 
vocational  and  technical  education,  but  I  am 


interested  in  this  important  field.  I  read 
about  it,  and  I  discuss  It  with  others,  for  I 
feel  it  Is  vital  to  our  Nation's  economic  and 
social  welfare.  In  such  readings  and  dls> 
cuselons,  this  question,  of  course,  is  tx>und  to 
arise:  Is  vocational  education  doing  a  good 
Job?     Is  it  achieving  Its  goals? 

Prom  my  nonprofessional  viewpoint,  I 
would  have  to  answer  with  a  qualified  yes. 
I  think  that  the  people  trained  in  vocational- 
technical  schools  are  trained  well,  and  I 
think  that  our  State,  with  its  system  of 
regional  schools  and  State  technical  insti- 
tutes, makes  quality  training  available  to 
almost  all  who  need  it  or  want  it.  In  this 
opinion,  other  more  professional  ol>6ervers 
concur. 

I  recently  saw  some  very  interesting  figures 
cited  by  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of 
Education  showing  that  graduates  from  our 
vocational  schools  earn  more  money  and  have 
a  lower  unemployment  rate  than  graduates 
of  other  secondary  schools.  In  1964.  we  had 
2,425  graduates  of  vocational  schools  in  the 
State,  but  only  1.6  percent  are  currently  un- 
employed, compared  with  6.7  percent  for 
public  high  school  graduates.  Thus,  Uie  op- 
portunities for  employment  are  exceptionally 
high  for  vocational  school  graduates. 

In  a  survey  last  jrear,  the  Engineering 
Manpower  Commission,  a  private  profeeoional 
group  in  New  York,  said  that  within  the 
coming  decade  business  and  industry  will 
increase  their  hiring  of  technicians  by  3 
percent  annually.  During  that  same  period, 
however,  the  hiring  of  technicians  who  are 
graduates  of  our  technical  schools  will  in- 
crease at  five  times  that  rate.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  business  and  Industry  are  con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  vocational-technical 
education,  and  are  In  constant  search  of 
people  possessing  such  education. 

You  will  remember  that  I  qualified  my 
"yes"  in  reply  to  the  question  of  whether 
vocational  schools  are  doing  a  good  job.  I 
did  so  because  I  believe  there  are  several 
ways  in  which  they  could  do  a  better  job. 
Let  me  mention  them  brlefiy: 

First,  vocational  education  must  be  made 
available  to  all  the  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion who  want  It  and  can  profit  frcan  it. 
This  would  entail  increasing  opportunities 
at  several  levels  of  the  formal  schools — in 
the  high  schools,  where  it  Is  estimated  that 
only  5  percent  of  the  students  receive  any 
vocational  instruction;  in  the  poetsecondary 
technical  and  vocational  schools;  and  In  the 
2 -year  Junior  and  community  colleges.  It  Is 
also  vital  that  we  provide  greater  opportu- 
nities for  people  who  are  out  of  the  formal 
schools.  Including  the  unemployed  school 
dropouts  and  adults  who  have  lost  their  old 
jobs  t>ecause  of  the  changing  teclinology. 
and  the  development  of  new  industries 
requiring  new  skills. 

Second.  I  think  vocational  education  could 
t>e  improved  if  there  were  more  Interplay 
and  feedback  among  the  schools,  business 
and  industry,  and  labor  organizations.  With 
such  Interplay,  the  schools  could  be  cpn- 
stantly  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  employ- 
ment fields,  of  the  opportunities  which  arise, 
of  the  vacancies  which  exist,  and  they  could 
then  concentrate  on  training  people  to  fill 
those  vacancies  and  meet  the  needs.  Voca- 
tional education  Is  aimed  at  preparing  a  per- 
son for  a  job;  if  that  Job  doesn't  exist,  the 
training  is  wasted.  It  has  been  estimated, 
for  example,  that  about  one-third  of  the 
money  spent  on  vocational  education  today 
Is  used  for  agricultural  education.  Back 
when  most  of  our  p>opulatlon  were  farmers, 
that  would  be  fine.  But  today,  when  only 
1  out  of  18  of  our  present  work  force  is  on 
the  farms,  I  think  a  shift  of  emptuisis  is 
definitely  required. 

Third.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  vocational 
education  must  be  geared  to  the  needs  of 
the  times,  as  well  as  to  the  needs  of  par- 
ticular areas.  Th.\B  should  be  done  by  in- 
troducing specific  co'orses  to  train  people 
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tor  new  industries,  and  especially  for  local 
Industries.  At  this  point,  I  want  to  ccm- 
mend  the  Norwich  Regional  Vocational  Tech- 
nical School  and  Its  very  capable  director, 
John  T.  Rooke.  Jr..  for  Its  forward-looking 
program.  Mr.  Rooke  has  recently  announced 
the  launching  of  a  new  program  to  train 
health  physics  technicians,  which  was  sug- 
gested by  Electric  Boat  C!o.,  at  Groton,  with 
the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
These  men  will  be  trained  in  the  methods  of 
health  control,  radiation  monitoring,  use  of 
radiological  measuring  equipment,  and  the 
like.  You  can  readily  understand  why  this 
will  be  Important  in  the  future.  There  Is 
a  growing  demand  for  health  physics  tech- 
nicians in  the  country  by  varioxis  industries. 
This  is  what  I  mean  when  I  suggest  specific 
courses  for  new  Industries,  with  emphasis 
on  local  industries — and  I  am  proud  that 
the  Norwich  school  has  the  necessary  vision 
and  foresight. 

Fourth.  I  believe  vocational  education,  like 
all  other  sorts  of  education,  needs  more 
teachers  and  better-paid  teachers.  From  my 
experience,  vocational  school  teachers  are 
competent  and  dedicated  men.  They  have  to 
support  their  families  like  the  rest  of  us. 
however,  auid  they  can  do  this  more  easily 
by  practicing  their  skUls  than  by  teaching 
them.  We  miist  make  It  sufficiently  remu- 
nerative for  them  to  remain  in  the  teaching 
field  for  the  benefit  of  our  young  people. 
Education  must  meet  industry's  offier,  and 
the  colleges  and  universities  must  put  more 
stress  on  producing  comi>etent  teachers  in 
larger  numbers  also  for  the  vocational 
schools. 

Fifth.  I  would  like  to  see  the  early  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  establish  a  system  of 
loan  insurance.  Including  direct  loans  to  as- 
sist students  to  attend  postsecondary  busi- 
ness, trade,  technical,  or  other  vocational 
schools.  As  you  know,  Congress  has  In  re- 
cent years  enacted  legislation  which  provides 
such  assistance  to  needy  students  enabling 
them  to  attend  colleges  or  universities  for 
academic  and  professional  studies.  I  believe 
there  are  also  many  students  In  the  fields  of 
vocational  and  technical  education  who  need 
such  assistance,  emd  they  are  entitled  to  this 
aid  as  much  as  others.  There  is  such  a  bill 
now  pending  before  the  Congress,  introduced, 
by  Representative  John  H.  Dent,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  should  be  enacted  as  soon 
as  possible  and  I  plan  to  support  It.  It 
woiUd  not  only  fill  a  gap.  but  also  help  place 
vocational  education  on  an  equal  status  with 
the  rest  of  our  educational  process. 

Sixth  and  fljially.  there  is  the  matter  of 
prestige.  For  some  reason,  many  Americans 
look  on  vocational  education  as  a  step- 
child of  the  real  schools.  They  are  WTong. 
of  covure.  Those  who  are  closest  to  voca- 
tional education — the  businesses  and  the  in- 
dustries who  need  these  graduates  and  hire 
them  afi  fast  as  they  can  get  them — have 
long  realized  ite  worth.  But  It  will  be  up  to 
you  and  others  like  you  to  change  this  mis- 
taken public  Image.  The  task  of  the  voca- 
tional school  Is  as  noble  as  the  task  of  any 
other  American  school.  Indeed.  It  Is  the 
same.  It  is  to  prepare  young  people  with  the 
general  education  and  to  provide  them  with 
special  skills  that  will  help  them  become 
competent  members  of  our  country's  produc- 
tive force  and  intelligent  participants  in  its 
governmental  and  social  processes.  Your 
performance  in  the  years  ahead  will  tell 
whether  or  not  this  school  has  succeeded.  If 
it  has — and  I  am  confident  that  It  has — the 
prestige  of  vocational  education  as  a  whole 
will  be  greatly  enhanced. 

A  while  back  I  spoke  of  education  as  a 
bridge  and  as  a  ladder — the  bridge  between 
you  and  yoxur  job.  the  ladder  between  you 
and  success.  Each  step  up  the  ladder  of 
learning  is  more  difficult  and  more  challeng- 
ing. You  have  worked  hard  to  attain  that 
diploma  and  you  have  earned  It  well.  But 
keep  climbing  up  that  ladder,  leave  room  In 


your  future  for  continuing  education  and 
growth — otherwise  you  may  find  yoxirself 
struggling  at  the  bottom. 

So,  on  this  day  of  completiCfi  and  begin- 
ning, I  congratulate  you  and  eKt«id  to  all  of 
you  my  best  wishes  for  the  future. 


Air  Force  in  Space 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  time  to  time  questions  are  asked 
with  reference  to  our  space  program  as 
to  the  part  the  military  plays  in  its  over- 
all objectives.  Last  month,  Gen.  Ben  A. 
Schriever,  Commander  of  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command  spoke  to  the  Avia- 
tion-Space Writer  Association  Confer- 
ence in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  where  he 
discussed  the  Air  Force  role  in  space. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  General 
Schriever's  remarks : 

The  Am  Force  in  Space 
(By  Gen.  B.  A.  Schtiever) 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
Air  Force  In  space.  This  is  a  subject  that 
has  occupied  much  of  my  life  for  the  past 
10  years.  Of  course,  the  Air  Force  Interest 
In  space  is  much  older  than  that.  It  goes 
back  to  the  1940's — with  the  Rand  study  of 
satellites  In  1946  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Department  of  Space  Medicine  at  the 
School  of  Aviation  Medicine  in  1949.  But 
It  was  not  until  1954  that  we  began  the  bal- 
listic missile  development  which  led  to  a 
practical  means  of  access  to  space.  Since 
that  time  our  efforts  have  grown  rapidly. 
Today,  nearly  5.000  military  and  civilian 
personnel  are  employed  in  our  Space  Systems 
Division  alone.  Hundreds  of  thousands  In 
the  aerospace  industries  work  witli  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Nationnl  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  In  the  national  space 
effort. 

The  Air  Force  re.sponslbllity  for  our  Na- 
tion's military  developments  in  space  Is 
Clearly  established.  This  morning  I  would 
like  to  review  our  current  progress  In  the 
areas  of  unmanned  space  programs,  boosters, 
and  propulsion,  and  finally,  manned  space 
programs. 

Let  me  begin  with  four  representative  un- 
manned programs — ballistic  missile  warning, 
antlsatellite  defense,  detection  of  nuclear 
detonations,  and  communications. 

In  this  age  of  balll.<!tic  mi.s.'=|les  we  mur-t  try 
to  achieve  the  maximum  wnrnlng  time  of 
missile  attack.  A  spacc-b,T..=:(Ki  system  has  a 
decided  rdvantnge  in  furni.  hing  early  warn- 
ing en  a  worldwide  basis. 

In  the  late  1930's.  a  small  group  of  Air 
Force  ofRoers  began  a  procrr.tm  to  develop  a 
space-'o.iscd  missile  detecti.>ji  and  warning 
system.  To  obt-ain  information  on  th'?  back- 
grovind  as  observed  from  space  and  ">n  the 
signature  of  ballistic  missile  rocket  motors. 
the  Air  Force  initiated  a  series  of  measure- 
ment programs.  Instrumented  aircraft  were 
used  to  obtain  data  on  our  missile  target, 
from  many  aspects  and  In  various  weather 
conditions.  Concurrently,  a  spacecraft  "pig- 
gyback" program  for  background  me.-isure- 
ments  was  instituted.  This  program  has  re- 
sulted In  information  of  great  value  and  is 
still  collecting  valuable  data. 

Studies  are  being  carried  out  in  several 
distinct     technologies — spacecraft    stability, 


orbital  power  generation  and  satellite 
thermal  control.  Rapid  ta-ansmiasion  and 
processing  of  the  acquired  data  and  optimum 
display  are  also  required.  Giant  strides  are 
being  made  in  this  field.  We  are  continuing 
to  develop  the  technological  base  from  which 
an  effective  space-based  ballistic  missile  de- 
tection system  can  be  produced  and  oper- 
ated. 

The  second  area  of  interest  is  antlsatellite 
defense.  Last  September,  President  Johnson 
announced  the  existence  of  operational  U.S. 
antlsatellite  defense  systems.  Although  our 
national  policy  Is  clear  that  space  should  be 
preserved  for  peaceful  purposes,  we  cannot 
assume  that  offensive  space  systems  will 
never  be  developed;  nor  can  we  wait  until 
such  a  threat  becomes  a  reality  to  develop  an 
effective  counter.  Accordingly  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  directed  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  to  achieve  a  satellite  defense  capability 
in  jubt  over  15  months.  This  attalmnent  by 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  in  even  less 
time  was  a  noteworthy  achievement.  All 
steps  necessary  to  provide  an  operational 
capability,  such  as  training  of  launch  and 
maintenance  crews,  ordering  of  spares,  and 
compilation  of  operating  and  maintenance 
manuals,  were  undertaken  concurrently  with 
the  research  and  development  effort. 

Despite  our  success  in  fielding  this  system 
there  is  still  much  to  do  in  extending  this 
capability  to  meet  future  challenges.  We 
are  striving  to  increase  the  overall  effective- 
ness of  existing  systems  and  are  working  o!i 
those  that  will  follow. 

The  third  area  of  interest  is  the  detectic 
of  nuclear  detonations  in  space.  The  oricr- 
inal  effort  was  formerly  known  as  "Vcli 
Hotel."  and  has  now  emerged  as  the  prese'i* 
Vela  satellite  program.  Overall  responsibil- 
ity for  high  altitude  detection  was  assigne  ! 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
The  .Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
(ARPA)  has  primary  re^onsibillty  for  thi 
Vela  .=;atenite  with  detailed  management  an(i 
actual  implementation  delegated  to  the 
Space  Systems  Division  of  Air  Force  System^ 
Command. 

The  prime  objective  of  the  Vela  satellite 
program  is  to  conduct  space-based  experi- 
ments to  gather  knowledge  of  radiation  back- 
grounds in  far  space  and  to  define  a'. 
operational  nuclear  detection  system  Thi^ 
research  and  development  (R.  &  D.)  prograir. 
will  evaluate  X-ray.  gamma  ray,  and  neutro:. 
sensors  to  detect  and  diagnose  nuclear  detc 
nation  signals  against  the  natural  radintio:^ 
background  of  far  space. 

In  1963,  the  first  pair  of  Vela  satellites  w.;.- 
launchcd  from  Cape  Kennedy:  the  secoi.u 
launch  occurred  in  1964.  Both  lauDch< 
were  completely  successful,  and  the  foi:: 
satellites  are  still  functioning.  The  four 
spacecraft  are  not  only  providing  the  neces- 
sary background  radiation  data  and  scien- 
tific information  on  solar  phenomena,  bt:- 
actually  constitute  an  excellent  test  b;v; 
monitoring  capability  with  the  research  ar  i 
development  satellite  configuration. 

Success  of  these  first  two  launches  has  ci; 
abled  us  to  move  the  research  and  develoi- 
ment  program  ahead  by  more  than  a  yc  v 
and  thereby  achieve  cost  savings.  In  ti. 
next  Vela  launch  the  two  ba.slc  satellites  w.  ; 
have  significantly  greater  detection  capabil- 
ity than  the  first  two.  The  following  tw" 
launches  will  employ  completely  redesignr  1 
spacecraft  to  investigate  new  and  improved 
concepts  of  nuclear  detection.  The  last  tw  > 
will  use  the  Titan  III-C  booster  with  i  - 
greater  nayload  capability. 

The  last  area  that  I  would  like  to  consider 
in  uiunanned  military  space  systems  is  coir.- 
miinication  satellites,  commonly  calleU 
Comsat.  Our  current  philosophy  of  coi- 
trolled  response  has  placed  an  addition.il 
emphasis  upon  communications  betwci  n 
field  commanders  and  the  highest  levels  f 
our  Nation.     One  need  only  to  examine  tl.e 
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current  Vietnam  situation  to  realize  this 
point. 

A  satellite  communication  system  to  sat- 
isfy military  requirements  has  long  Ijeen 
technically  possible,  and  now  has  been  au- 
;horized  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  An 
initial  research  and  development  system  is 
planned  for  lanuch  early  in  1966.  It  wUl 
consist  of  up  to  24  conununication  sateUltes 
circling  the  globe  In  random  spacing  at  an 
.iltltude  of  about  21.000  statute  miles.  Only 
three  launches  wUl  be  required  to  place  the 
system  in  orbit,  with  clusters  of  eight  satel- 
lites launched  from  a  single  Titan  m-C. 
Individual  satellites  will  be  positioned  along 
.,n  orbital  path  in  a  predetermined  pattern. 

An  advanced  system  is  also  planned.  In 
which  the  expected  life  of  each  satellite  is  to 
l>e  increased  from  I'/i  years  to  3  to  5  years. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  subject  of  boosters 
,:nd  propulsion. 

The  Air  Force  has  a  stable  of  reliable  space 
■•K)osters  derived  from  the  balistic  missile 
i)rogram.  The  earlier  Atlas  and  Thor  vehi- 
cles have  been  joined  by  the  Titan  Il-type 
Gemini  launch  vehicle.  Soon  the  versatile 
Titan  in  system  will  be  added  to  the  in- 
ontory. 

Titan  ni  is  the  first  lx)oster  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  had  developed  spe- 
cifically for  space  applications  and  opera- 
tions. It  was  first  proposed  In  1961.  and  Its 
development  and  test  schedules  were  estab- 
lished in  1962.  The  first  launch  of  the 
litan  III-A  was  accompanied  only  1  day 
'  te  of  the  original  target  month,  August 
U^64.  We  are  progressing  on  schedule  toward 
•;te  first  launch  this  summer  of  the  Titan 
lU-C  which  is  the  Titan  III-A  augmented 
v..th  two  120-lnch-dlameter  solid  strap-on 
:'':Otors. 

The  Titan  ni  vehicle  demonstrated  the 
I  pabillties  of  Its  Inertial  guidance  system 
;:i  February  by  executing  perfectly  a  com- 
I'licated  series  of  maneuvers.  F^rst  it  was 
i  Uiced  in  a  100-mile  circular  orbit  with  bet- 
';r  than  99-percent  positional  acciu-acy.  At 
,■.  prearranged  time,  the  guidance  system 
t  ten  cau-sed  the  vehicle  to  be  transferred 
i.-om  its  100-mile  orbit  into  a  1,500-mile  cir- 
c  ;lar  orbit  within  an  accuracy  of  several  feet 
o:  altitude.  The  accuracy  of  this  guidance 
" .  nem  indicates  that  Titan  III-C.  with  no 
i;i!dcourse  correction,  could  impact  a  5.0O0- 
I  tmd  payload  on  the  moon  with  a  high 
decree  of  accuracy. 

The  Titan  HI  provides  a  vehicle  family 
V.  hich  can  satisfy  a  broad  spectrum  of  per- 
1  'rmance  requirement.s  with  maximiun  cost 
r  roctiveness.  The  Titan  III-A  core  pro- 
■.  .lies  the  nucleus  upon  which  combinations 
"■:  essentially  off-the-shelf  propulsion  ele- 
r  onts  may  be  added.  This  modular,  or 
I  uUding  block,  design  concept  makes  pos- 
^.b!e  a  series  of  vehicles  that  can  boost 
T    yloads  in  the  5.000-  to  40.000-pound  class 

■  a  variety  of  orbits. 

To  carry  heavier  payloads  we  can  increase 
T'  'formance  by  adding  a  third-stage  Agena 
•  hide,  by  strapping  on  two  or  four  standard 
'   "ici    propellent   Minuteman   motors,    or   by 

.••e.ising  the  standard  120-inch  motors  from 
;•:    segments    to    seven.     Finally,    156-Inch 

'd  motors  can  be  attached  to  the  basic 
'  e  to  provide  even  greater  capability. 
'^  !dies  have  shown  that  the  Titan  m  is 
:  dily  adaptable  to  other  upper  stages  now 
'-•■'  being  or  under  development,  including 
':.•"  high-energy  lox-hydrogcn  Centaur  stage. 

By  thus  combining  flexibility  with  proven 
'• 'i.ibility,  the  Titan  III  concept  can  yield 
r    ential  savings  of  millions  of  dollars! 

By  virtue  of  storable  propellants  and  solid 
T'  "or  strap-ons.  the  Titan  III  is  capable  of 
"•  naining  on  pad  In  a  launch  ready  status 

r    30    days.     It   is    the    first    space    booster 

■  ".icle  that  will  satisfy  military  opyeratlonal 
:  quirements    of    extended     readiness    and 

Uty   to   respond   almost   instantaneously. 
^'^  e  are  gratified  with  our  progress  in  demon- 
:.uing  the  value  of  this  launch  vehicle. 


Beyond  Titan  III  we  must  seek  space  ve- 
hicle combinations  which  offer  more  econom- 
ical access  to  space.  The  direct  operating 
costs  with  current  boosters  range  from  »1 .200 
per  pound  In  low  earth  orbit  with  the  Titan 
n  Gemini  launch  vehicle  to  about  $2,500  per 
pound  for  the  Thor-Delta.  We  expect  that 
Titan  III  will  reduce  this  launch  cost  to  ap- 
proximately $500  to  $700  per  povuid  in  low 
earth  orbit.  Greater  savings  are  possible 
through  the  use  of  cheap  expendable  boost- 
ers and  reusable  vehicles.  Some  of  our 
studies  have  revealed  advanced  launch  ve- 
hicle concepts  that  appear  capable  of  orbit- 
ing payloads  of  $100  to  $200  per  pound. 

We  visualize  three  general  classes  of  ad- 
vanced launch  vehicle  systems.  These  are 
an  advanced  expendable  booster:  a  reusable 
or  partially  reusable  rocket  vehicle  that  takes 
off  vertically  and  lands  horizontally:  and, 
finally  a  fully  or  pyaxtlally  reusable  vehicle 
powered  by  combinations  of  air  breather  and 
rocket  engines  which  takes  off  and  lauds 
horizontally.  An  advanced  expendable 
booster  and  a  verticle  takeoff  recoverable 
rocket  could  be  de\-eloped  and  produced  in 
the  near  future.  Air  breathing,  horizontal 
takeoff  recoverable  vehicles  appear  to  require 
longer  development  times.  Other  classes  of 
vehicles  such  as  reusable  nuclear  vehicles, 
reusable  single  stage  to  orbit  vehicles,  and 
hypersonic  aerospace  planes  are  further  off. 

A  recoverable  first  stage  is  well  within  the 
state  of  the  art.  The  problems  of  upper  stage 
and  spacecraft  reusability  are  being  attacked. 
Problem  areas  include  vehicle  separation 
aerodynamics,  materials,  refurbishment,  and 
cryogenic  tankage  difficulties. 

Several  promising  technology  programs  are 
underway  in  the  area  of  propulsion,  which 
is  a  big  pacing  factor  in  space  technology. 
The  Air  Force  is  embarking  on  a  program 
with  NAS.A.  to  demonstrate  very  high  cham- 
ber pressure  cryogenic  rocket  engines.  The 
performance  from  these  engines  is  expected 
to  increase  payloads  for  recoverable  vehicles 
by  50  percent.  These  engines  also  will  be 
capable  of  being  throttled,  which  will  pro- 
vide future  recoverable  space  vehicles  with  a 
better  maneuvering  capability. 

A  second  propulsion  technology  prograxn 
shows  the  exciting  possibility  of  bridging 
the  gap  between  the  upper  atmosphere  and 
sp>ace.  This  Is  the  supersonic  combustion 
ramjet,  or  scramjet.  It  is  a  technology  pro- 
gram today— it  may  be  an  engine  if  we  push 
it  hard  enough.  Tlie  scramjet  engine  would 
operate  within  the  sensible  atmosphere  to 
the  edge  of  space  and  could  provide  either 
the  base  to  thrtist  tremendous  pjayloads  into 
space — or  else  an  engine  that  could  propel 
supersonic  aircraft.  Aircraft  ix>wered  by 
scramjet  engines  could  travel  from  coast  to 
coast  in  less  than  an  hotir. 

Scramjet  is  a  ramjet  whose  flow  is  super- 
sonic throughout  the  inlet,  combustor.  and 
nozzle.  The  ad\-antages  of  supersonic  flow 
in  a  ramjet  engine  at  high  mach  numbers  are 
the  low  internal  temperatvu-es  and  pressures 
that  otherwise  would  be  so  great  as  to  re- 
quire very  heavy  and  massive  stj-uotures.  As 
a  result,  the  large  energy  losses  typical  of  a 
subsonic  burning  ramjet — caused  by  slow- 
ing the  incoming  air,  btiming.  then  accelerat- 
ing ag.iin — do  not  occur  in  the  supersonic 
burning  ramjet,  where  the  flow  is  slowed  but 
very  little  in  its  suj>ersonlc  pass.ige.  Con- 
sequently, scramjet  offers  outstanding  fuel 
economy. 

A  numl>er  of  leading  U.S.  scientists  have 
found  supersorUc  combustion  techrUcally 
feasible  and  have  urged  its  development.  Our 
Nation  just  cannot  afford  to  ignore  such  a 
promising  propulsion  sv'stem.  For  this  rea- 
son the  Air  Force  Intends  to  pursue  the  tech- 
nology  necessary   to  realize   scramjet. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  application  of  tech- 
nology to  manned  military  space  flight. 

The  Air  Force  first  studied  and  proposed 
exploratory  manned  space  flight  as  early  as 
the    winter    of    1957-58.     When    the    basic 


Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  concept  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  we  welcomed  the  oi^ortunity 
to  evaluate  potential  nUlltary  capability  and 
operations  In  space. 

During  the  past  year  the  Maiuied  Orbiting 
Laboratory  concejjt  has  been  studied  in  con- 
siderable detail.  The  Laboratory,  originally 
likened  to  a  small  house  trailer,  can  now  be 
described  in  specific  terms.  The  Initial 
questions  and  alternative  technical  consid- 
erations have  been  largely  resolved.  Maxi- 
mum tise  wUl  be  made  of  hardware  and  sub- 
systems from  other  DOD  and  NASA  programs, 
such  as  Gemini  and  ApoUo  hardware,  there- 
by minimizing  development  risks  and  costs. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  Manned  Orbit- 
ing Laboratory  system  is  the  significantly 
increased  free  voltune  for  flight  crew  opera- 
tion. It  will  permit  much  greater  physical 
activity  than  is  avaUable  In  the  Gemini  and 
Apollo  spacecraft — an  important  factor  in 
maintaining  the  well-being  of  the  crew  dur- 
ing extended  spaceflight,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing the  capability  for  varied  exeprlment 
combinations. 

The  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  subsystem 
would  enable  us  to  test  and  evaluate  proto- 
types of  military  space  subsystems  and  com- 
ponents in  actual  orbital  conditions. 
Failiu-es  can  be  observed  as  they  occur,  and 
on-the-spot  analysis  and  corrective  solutions 
can  be  applied.  This  would  enable  us  to 
develop  more  reliable  eqtiipment  in  reduced 
time  and  at  lesser  cost. 

Two  approaches  to  the  design  of  the  vehi- 
cle are  being  considered.  One  would  use  the 
Apollo  spacecraft  and  the  other  would  use  a 
modified  Gemini.  If  the  Gemini  approach  is 
selected,  the  spacecraft  subsystem  for  the 
Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  would  make 
maximum  use  of  the  Investment  In  that  pro- 
gram. The  military  version  of  the  NASA 
Gemini  spacecraft,  the  Gemini  B,  would  use 
75  percent  of  the  design  and  engineering  de- 
veloped by  the  NASA,  and  85  percent  of  the 
flight  and  operations  exi>erience.  Approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  Gemini  B  aerospace 
grotuid  equipment  hardware  requirements 
can  be  met  from  equipment  becoming  excess 
to  the  NASA  Gemini  program — a  large  dollar 
savings. 

The  early  availability  of  the  Titan  IH-C 
would  i>ermlt  the  Manned  Orbiting  Labora- 
tory program  to  proceed  without  costly  de- 
lays. The  Titan  HI  transtage  can  supply 
most  of  the  required  on-orbit  maneuver  ca- 
pability. 

The  primary  experiments  in  the  Manned 
Orbiting  Laboratory  program  are  directly 
associated  with  potential  military  applica- 
tions and  are  designed  to  determine  man's 
role  in  the  space  envirorunent.  The  other 
services  will  jwrtlclpate  In  the  sponsorship 
of  experiments  and  in  technical  assistance. 
NAS-\  will  be  Invited  to  provide  experience 
and  technical  assistance  to  make  the  Manned 
Orbiting  Laboratory  a  truly  national  space 
program. 

A  further  a«i>ect  of  the  manner  spaceflight 
program  would  be  the  development  of  space- 
craft capable  of  maneuvering  during  reentry. 
The  use  of  ballistic  reentry  vehicles  with  over 
water  recovery  Is  not  satisfactory  for  mili- 
tary purp>oses.  Flexibility  of  space  opera- 
tions can  be  Improved  by  use  of  reentry  veivl- 
cles  which  can  mnnetivcr  and  lard  at  mv 
point  Within  a  cert^aiu  area  known  as  the 
vehicle's  "footprint."  This  "footprint"  may 
encompass  thousands  of  square  miles. 

As  the  size  of  the  "footprint"  increases,  a 
greater  choice  of  alternate  landing  sites  is 
possible.  Lifting  reentry  vehicles  can  also 
make  horizontal  airplane-llke  landings  on 
existing  lunways. 

The  Air  Force  spacecraft  technology  and 
advanced  reentry  tests  program  (START)  is 
an  investigation  of  lifting  bodies  to  provide 
such  a  capability.  A  forerunner  to  the 
START  program  was  a  radiation -cooled 
winged  glider  called  Asset,  which  successfully 
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completed  its  sixth  and  last  hypersonic  flight 
In  February. 

The  next  phase  will  use  the  SV-5  lifting 
body  reentry  vehicle,  which  is  wingless  and 
derives  its  lift  from  the  fuselage.  It  has 
sufficient  maneuverability  to  provide  a  rea- 
sonably large  "footprint"  and  is  provided 
with  an  ablative  heat  shield.  Four  hyper- 
sonic flight  tests  with  launch  from  Vanden- 
berg  Air  Force  Base,  are  planned  In  1966-67. 
The  vehicles  will  follow  a  ballistic  trajectory 
with  reentry  at  orbital  velocities  and 
maneuvering  flight  down  to  aircraft  speeds. 

A  later  phase  of  the  program  might  provide 
the  data  from  mach  2  to  landing  speed.  A 
piloted  SV-5  lifting  body  could  be  dropped 
from  a  B-52  mothership.  In  the  same  way 
that  the  X-15  is  launched.  Data  could  be 
obtained  on  the  flight  characteristics,  aero- 
dynamic stability,  and  control.  The  flights 
would  be  coordinated  with  flight  tests  of 
other  lifting  body  configurations  being  in- 
vestigated by  NASA.  As  a  side  benefit  Air 
Force  pilots  would  gain  experience  in  the 
flight  characteristics  of  a  potential  future 
spacecraft. 

My  remarks  reflect  the  Air  Force  contri- 
bution to  the  space  age.  We  are  continuing 
to  Improve  our  technical  competence.  With 
NASA  we  expect  to  contribute  materially  to 
the  national  space  program.  A  solid  base  is 
being  built  with  the  successful  Gemini 
flights  and  the  steady  progress  toward  the 
Apollo  lunar  landing.  But  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  complacent.  As  a  Nation  we  must 
redouble  our  efforts  In  space. 

Both  NASA  and  the  Air  Force  have  respon- 
sibilities in  this  regard.  I  get  Impatient 
with  allegations  that  the  two  agencies  are  in 
some  kind  of  wasteful  competition.  Where 
there  is  competition.  It  is  productive,  not 
wasteful.  The  NASA  and  Air  Force  pro- 
grams are  complementary,  not  duplicating. 
By  the  Joint  direction  of  Mr.  McNamara  and 
Mr.  Webb,  the  Air  Force  and  NASA  have  com- 
pleted coordinated  studies  of  the  quite  dif- 
ferent missions  to  be  performed  by  the 
Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  and  extended 
Apollo.  These  studies  currently  are  being 
evaluated.  The  Air  Force  stands  ready  to 
assist  NASA  In  its  space  effort.  At  the  same 
time  I  know  that  we  can  call  on  NASA  for 
assistance  when  needed. 

In  summary,  space  is  a  new  environment 
of  activity.  We  need  to  exploit  it  effectively 
for  our  own  purposes  to  prevent  It  from  being 
used  against  us.  We  are  aware  of  the  many 
problems  confronting  us  and  do  not  pretend 
to  have  all  the  solutions.  But  much  has 
been  done,  and  we  are  building  a  broad  tech- 
nological base  to  meet  the  even  greater  chal- 
lenges of  the  future. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  best  examples  I  have  ever  seen 
of  a  unified  city  effort  for  a  common  goal 
and  a  newspaper's  contribution  to  civic 
duty  and  responsibility  was  demonstrated 
recently  in  Bristol.  Conn. 

If  my  colleagues  will  note  an  editorial 
which  appeared  June  7  in  the  Bristol 
Press,  they  will  read  of  the  results  stem- 
ming from  many  months  of  hard,  im- 


ceasing  work  by  business  leaders,  labor 
leaders  and  Bristol  city  ofiBcials.  results  of 
which  any  city  in  the  United  States  could 
be  proud. 

But  there  is  one  part  of  the  story  which 
Is  not  told  in  this  editorial— the  role  of 
the  Bristol  Press  in  accurate  and  percep- 
tive news  reporting  and  editorial  page 
support  and  the  role  of  that  paper's  co- 
publisher  and  general  manager.  Mr.  E. 
Bartlett  Barnes.  Mr.  Barnes  not  only 
spearheaded  the  Press'  full  support  for 
the  city's  solution  to  its  problem  but  also 
personally  spent  many  hours  conferring 
with  all  of  the  people  involved  in  this  sit- 
uation and  exerting  his  influence  as  one 
of  Bristol's  outstanding  civic  leaders. 
The  people  of  Bristol  owe  him  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude. 

I  commend  Mr.  Barnes,  the  Press,  and 
all  the  other  business,  labor  and  govern- 
ment leaders  who  brought  this  project  to 
fruition  and  include  the  June  7  editorial 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The   New   Departure   Btory 

Since  the  first  water  wheel  started  turning 
on  the  Pequabuck  River  some  2i,/i  centuries 
ago,  the  destiny  of  Bristol  hap  been  inter- 
woven with  its  industry. 

What  has  been  good  for  the  one  has  not 
always  been  good  for  the  other  but  the  two 
have  learned  to  live  together  for  their  mu- 
tual benefit. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise,  therefore,  that 
Bristol  is  making  a  determined  effort  to  per- 
suade General  Motors  Corp.  to  build  here  a 
new  plant  for  its  New  Departure-Hyatt  Bear- 
ings Division. 

The  New  Departure  story  in  Bristol  dates 
back  to  its  founding  In  1888.  as  the  New 
Departure  Bell  Co. 

But  the  current  and  most  important  chap- 
ter of  recent  years  began  on  January  8  of 
this  year. 

John  P.  Gordon,  president  of  General  Mo- 
tors at  that  time,  announced  a  consolidation 
of  New  Departure  with  Hyatt  Bearings,  a  New 
Jersey  Arm. 

He  further  revealed  that  the  Meriden  and 
Britsol  units  of  New  Departure  would  be 
merged  and  that  "a  new  mantifacturing 
plant  will  be  built  in  the  Bristol  area.' 

The  term  "Bristol  area"  did  not  go  unno- 
ticed. 

To  even  the  most  casual  obeerver  it  im- 
plied that  New  Departure-Hyatt  might  build 
Its  new  plant  outside  Bristol  proper. 

Resp>onsible  citizens  Immediately  rose  to 
the  challenge.  City  officials  and  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  pledged  their  assistance  to 
General  Motors  and  set  out  to  find  a  satisfac- 
tory building  site. 

During  the  next  2  months  six  locations 
were  offered  to  General  Motors.  None  were 
acceptable  for  one  reason  or  another.  Final- 
ly, as  the  result  of  some  yeoman  spadework 
on  the  part  of  a  few  individuals,  options 
on  300  acres  of  prime  land  on  Chippens  Hill 
were  secured  for  General  Motors, 

This  move  was  followed  closely  by  a  pro- 
posal to  esabllsh  an  Industrial  {jark  on  Chip- 
pens  Hill.  City  fathers  Indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  provide  the  necessary  utilities,  in- 
cluding an  expensive  rail  spur. 

The  Chippens  Hill  plan  was  not  put  lorth 
without  some  soul  searching  and  trepidation 
on  the  part  of  its  proponents. 

No  finer  land  exists  In  Bristol  than  the 
rolling  green  acres  of  Chippen*  Hill.  Logi- 
cally, the  area  is  in  a  top  residential  zone. 

Common  good,  however,  seemed  to  Justify 
the  decision. 

TTiose  involved  were  well  aware  that  a 
modem  industrial  complex  can  become  an 
attractive  addition  to  almost  aey  neighbor- 
hood.   They  felt  that  General  Motors — if  and 


when — ^would    do    its    best    to    be    such    a 
neighbor. 

And  there  existed  across  the  Nation  ample 
precedent  for  using  tax  money  to  attract  or 
retain  Industry. 

So,  the  industrial  park  proposal  went  to 
Hartford  for  approval  by  the  general  as- 
sembly. 

Up  to  this  point  the  connection  between 
the  Chippens  Hill  plan  and  General  Motors 
had  not  been  made  public. 

But  as  any  cub  reporter  can  tell  you,  no 
story  involving  the  world's  largest  corpora- 
tion and  a  city  of  50,000  persons  can  remain 
under  wraps  for  long. 

The  word  was  already  out  by  May  11  when 
a  public  hearing  on  the  Bristol  bill  was  held 
at  the  State  capltol  by  the  assembly's 
finance  committee. 

Here  Bristol  presented  an  almost  united 
front  In  support  of  the  measure — ^house  bill 
4856. 

One  after  another,  city  oflScials,  political 
chiefs,  labor  spokesmen,  and  civic  leaders 
paraded  before  the  committee  to  offer  their 
endorsement. 

It  was  a  nonpartisan  effort  in  the  best 
tradition  of  a  municipality  rallying  In  times 
of  stress. 

There  was  recorded  at  the  hearing  some 
opposition  to  the  Chippens  Hill  plan,  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Those  agains: 
the  bill,  however,  were  more  out  for  infor- 
mation than  they  were  for  blood. 

Three  weeks  slid  by  diu-ing  which  the  bii: 
was  reported  favorably  out  of  committee 
Then  came  the  battle  of  Bristol. 

For  reasons  political,  economic,  and   bti 
reaucratic,  various  legislators  were  reluctaii; 
to  hasten  house  bill  4856  on  its  way. 

Mayor  James  P.  Casey  was  not  to  be  pir 
off. 

Day  after  day  he  roamed  the  capitol 
wheedling,  cajoling,  applying  pressure  wher.. 
it  would  do  the  most  good.  Ably  backing  up 
Bristol's  cause  were  this  city's  representa- 
tives— Charles  J.  Leclere  and  WilUam  C 
Hogan— along  with  house  finance  chairman 
Representative  Robert  T.  Cairns  and  senat. 
finance  chairman,  William  Verriker. 

Finally,  a  much  modified  bill  was  approved 
last  week  by  the  assembly  and  signed  int' 
law  by  Governor  Dempsey. 

Now  the  burden  rests  entirely  with  th.- 
city. 

It  must  approve  an  ordinance  defining  the 
industrial  park's  bounds  and  authorizing  ,i 
bond  issue  to  pay  for  the  utilities.  It  mu=^-. 
provide  both  zoning  and  planning  commi'=- 
sion  sanctions. 

The  first  test  will  come  at  8  p.m.  Thixrsci  v 
night  at  a  public  hearing  on  the  industri.i. 
park  ordinance. 

We  feel  certain  that  Bristol  will  contiin;-' 
to  support  this  bid  for  New  Departiu-e  > 
plant.  Like  the  partners  in  a  successf.:'i 
marriage,  each  needs  the  other. 

The  nearly  $1  million  in  taxes,  the  5Aw 
Jobs  which  a  new  General  Motors  pla;  : 
would  provide  here  are  of  inestimable  i;r:- 
portance  to  the  welfare  of  the  city.  More- 
over, the  personal  ties  between  Bristol  ai.  1 
New  Departure  are  strong.  Pew  are  tl.f 
residents  who  do  not  either  work  at  Ne-.v 
Departure  themselves  or  who  do  not  have  .; 
friend  or  neighbor  there. 

Not  to  be  minimized,  on  the  other  hand.  .^ 
the  skilled  labor  force,  in  the  best  father 
and  son  General  Motors  tradition,  provide*! 
by  Bristol,  nor  the  choice  plant  site  n'* 
being  offered. 

Taxpayers  here  should  not  be  misled  in;o 
thinking  that  the  9800,000  or  f  1  million  to  be 
spent  on  the  Chlppen  Hill  industrial  perk  is 
giveaway. 

It  is  a  calculated  investment  In  the  future 
of  the  city,  an  Investment  which  stands  to 
yield  a  huge  return. 


June  22,  1965 

Statement  of  Allan  L.  Levine 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21.  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
means  is  H.R.  6960.  to  implement  an 
agreement  concerning  automotive  prod- 
ucts between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

During  hearings,  recently  conducted 
en  this  proposed  legislation,  Mr.  Allan  L. 
Levine,  of  Lowell.  Mass.,  presented  a 
most  cogent  and  penetrating  analysis. 
Mr.  Levine  is  executive  vice  president  of 
Towers  Motor  Parts  Corp.  of  Lowell.  In 
addition,  he  Is  president  of  the  Auto- 
motive Service  Industry  Association,  a 
national  trade  association  of  over  5.000 
members  representing  independent  auto- 
motive parts  manufacturers  and  whole- 
salers. 

Because  this  House  will  be  called  upon 
to  consider  this  legislation,  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  Mr.  Levine's 
i-tudied  and  considered  commentarj'  on 
IT  R.  6960: 

.■^TMtMENT  OF  Allan  L.  Levine.  President. 
Automotive  Service  Industry  Association, 
Before  the  Hotjse  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, April  28,  1965 

My  name  is  Allan  L.  Levine.  of  Lowell. 
M.iss.  I  am  executive  vice  president  of 
Towers  Motor  Parts  Corp.,  a  wholesaler  of 
.ratomotive  replacement  parts.  I  am  ap- 
p-:'.ring  here  today  in  my  capacity  as  the 
elected  president  of  the  Automotive  Service 
Ir.dustry  Association.  Our  members  are  pri- 
n.irily  interested  in  the  replacement  parts 
."^tCTnent  of  the  automotive  industry,  with 
:t~pect  to  this  proposed  adoption  of  free 
trade  in  new  vehicles  and  parts  for  Installa- 
•;  '!!  as  original  equipment  in  new  vehicles, 
b-  -.ween  the  United   States  and  Canada. 

First.  I  should  like  to  state  that  the  Auto- 
:;i 'tive  Service  Industry  Association  is  a 
1  .tional  trade  asosciation  speaking  on  be- 
r.  .If  of  the  entire  independent  automo- 
r.ve  service  industry — from  manufacturer, 
through  distributor.  Jobber,  and  garage  re- 
:•  irman.  It  has  a  membership  of  over  5,000 
Mi.nufacturers,  rebuilders.  warehouse  dis- 
tr.butors,  and  wholesalers  of  automotive  re- 
p:.;cement  parts,  tools,  equipment,  chemi- 
c;'..?.  paint,  reflnlshlng  materials,  supplies. 
:  :"d  accessories.  Affiliated  with  it  are  Auto- 
n:  tive  Booster  Clubs  International,  whose 
n.'  mbers  are  manufacturers'  sales  repre- 
st!itatives,  and  Independent  Garage  Owners 
'•'.  America,  whose  members  are  engaged  in 
tiie  servicing  and  repair  of  automobiles. 
.^>IA  thus  represents  a  combined  direct  and 
;i::'.;iated  membership  of  approximately  20.000 
...tomotive  firms,  located  in  all  50  States. 
.'U  employing  over  400.000  people  in  the 
.'■  motive  service  industry. 

'.c  are  here  today  to  consider  legislation 
ti  Mcned  to  implement  an  executive  agree- 
Hii  nt  which  has  been  presented  as  estab- 
lishing free  trade  between  the  United  States 
•  '-M  Canada  in  new  motor  vehicles  and  in 
P  .rts  to  be  used  as  original  equipment  in 
!  T'v  motor  vehicles.  The  present  proposed 
-■ ". ••tinent  does  not  extend  to  parts  manu- 
i  '  tured  for  replacement  use,  although  the 
pr  '!>osed  legislation  does  allow  the  President 
to  negotiate  an  extension  in  the  future  that 
^:n  cover  replacement  parts  as  well  as  new 
p:rts. 


But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  this  author- 
ized free  trade  extension  to  cover  replace- 
ment parts  wiU  ever  be  brought  about;  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Canadians  do 
not  want  free  trade  in  replacement  parts, 
becatise  the  greater  efficiency  of  American 
parts  mantifacturers,  made  possible  by 
longer  production  runs  and  a  much  larger 
market,  would  make  their  entry  into  the 
Canadian  market  a  disaster  to  Canadian 
independent  manufacturers. 

Actually,  this  proposed  legislation  is  not  a 
free  trade  agreement  except  in  a  very  limited 
sense.  What  we  are  really  considering  Is  a 
special  agreement  between  the  Canadian 
Government  and  the  large  vehicle  manufac- 
turers, whereby  there  will  be  free  trade  be- 
tween the  American  and  Canadian  divisions 
of  these  same  large  companies  in  return  for 
certain  commitments,  the  details  of  which 
w^e  do  not  at  this  moment  know.  However, 
we  sincerely  hope  the  full  facta  will  be 
brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  these  hear- 
ings. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  not 
until  last  Saturday  as  a  result  of  agitation  in 
the  Canadian  Parliament,  that  these  agree- 
ments cime  into  the  public  rwx)rd  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  as  I  understood  from  yesterday's 
testimony  here,  that  they  were  tabled  in 
Parliament  and  thus  became  public  infor- 
mation. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  details  are  varied 
to  any  great  extent  from  what  had  been 
revealed  through  press  reports,  and  I  think 
that  it  confirms  our  feeling  that  there  were 
definite  commitments  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturers  to  maintain  the  amount  of 
production  in  Canada  that  they  have  and  to 
increase  over  the  next  3  years  by  some  $260 
million  the  production  of  vehicles  in  Canada 
and  that  this  confirms  our  understanding 
that  this  is  a  special  deal,  this  Is  not  free 
trade,  this  is  an  agreement  for  free  trade 
between  the  Canadian  and  the  American  di- 
visions of  the  same  company  In  return  for 
definite  commitments  on  the  part  of  the 
companies  to  maintain  and  increase  their 
production  In  Canada. 

The  Automotive  Service  Industry  Associa- 
tion is  extremely  hesitant  to  endorse  any 
legislation  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  percentage  of  the  market  in 
new  cars  or  in  replacement  parts  penetrated 
by  the  so-called  big  three:  General  Motors, 
Ford,  and   Chrysler. 

Tlie  big  three  are  now  competing  regularly 
and  directly  with  many  small  independent 
parts  manufactiuers  and  wholesalers,  offer- 
ing replacement  parts  for  cars  other  than 
those  of  their  own  manufacture,  through 
both  wholesale  and  car  dealer  channels. 
They  are  also  the  direct  beneficiaries  of  the 
Canadian  plan  here  considered  (reference 
being  to  the  Canadian  Order-ln-Oouncll  P.O. 
1963—1  1544  of  Oct.  22.  19631.  a  fact  which 
puts  their  U.S.  Independent  competitors  at  a 
considerable  disadvantage. 

What  is  happening  is  that  Ford,  General 
Motors,  and  Chr\-sler  have  all  expanded  the 
divisions  of  those  companies  which  are  in 
the  replacement  part  end  of  the  market. 
Officials  of  General  Motors  have  publicly 
stated  that  where  they  control  50  percent  of 
the  nuarkct  in  new  vehicles,  their  aim  was  to 
eventually  control  50  percent  of  the  re- 
placement market. 

It  is  the  position  of  ASIA  that  the  proposed 
legislation  would  aid  and  assist  the  large 
American  vehicle  manufacturers  to  Imple- 
ment their  publicly  stated  purpose  of  vastly 
increasing  their  percentage  of  penetration 
of  the  market,  that  this  would  occur  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Independent  American  re- 
placement parts  manufacturer  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  efficiency  and  competitive- 
ness of  the  automotive  service  replacement 
parts  industry  as  a  whole.  This  is  the  first 
major  reason  for  our  opposition  to  H.R. 
6960. 


protection  of  the  aftermarket 

There  is  a  second  reason  for  our  opposition 
which  I  should  like  to  present  at  this  time. 
We  who  are  in  the  replacement  parts  end 
of  the  business  are  extremely  concerned 
about  the  inherent  and  incipient  threat  of 
p>arts  manufacturered  in  Canada  entering 
this  country  free  of  duty  becatise  of  their 
being  declared  destined  for  InstaUation  in 
new  vehicles  as  original  equipment,  but 
actually  being  diverted  into  the  replacement 
parts  market.  If  the  present  legislation  is 
enacted,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  motor 
vehicle  manufacturers  will  have  to  increase 
production  of  their  Canadian  facilities,  since 
this  is  their  part  of  the  bargain.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  this  material  can  find  its 
way  into  the  replacement  market.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  each  of  the  Big  Three  has  a 
distribution  setup  for  replacement  parts; 
I  find  no  safeguards  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion that  would  effectively  prevent  duty- 
free parts  Imjxjrted  from  Canada  from  being 
diverted  into  replacement  channels.  It  is 
true  that  the  proposed  legislation  provides 
for  penalties  should  such  irregularities  come 
to  light.  My  point  is  that  it  will  be  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  prove  the  existence  of 
such  irregtilarities  no  matter  how  widespread 
or  flagrant  such  activity  might  become.  For 
the  fact  is  that  it  is  Impossible  to  designate 
whether  a  part  used  both  as  original  equip- 
ment and  as  a  replacement  part  as  examples 
of  which  dual  function  I  might  mention 
sp.irk  pli'.gs,  oil  filters,  universal  Joints, 
sealed  bc.im  headlamps,  etc.,  is  actually 
Llated  for  original  equipment  or  replace- 
meiT.  ur.iii  it  is  v.sed  in  one  function  or  the 
other. 

We  reccgnize  that  the  legislation  contains 
penalties  for  diversion  of  Imported  tariff- 
free  parts  on  the  aftermarket.  However, 
both  the  US.  Tariff  Commission  and  the 
Treasury  Department  have  repeatedly  con- 
firmed the  Impossibility  of  policing  "end 
use."  That  is  the  reason  that  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  eliminate,  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  "end  tise "  classifications 
when    the    tariff  schedule    was   last   revised. 

On  this  pKDint.  we  specifically  ask  this 
committee  to  determine  what  steps  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  has  now  devised  which 
will  effectively  prevent  original-use  Items 
from  ending  in  the  replacement  market.  In 
the  past,  they  have  declared  that  statements 
of  end-use  intentions  on  customs  invoices 
were  not  adequate  safeguards.  We  concur 
in  that  appraisal. 
legislation  contrary  to  us  policy  on  gold 

FLOW 

There  is  a  third  matter  which  I  would  like 
briefly  to  indicate  as  a  major  reason  for  the 
objection  to  this  act.  and  that  is  the  prob- 
ably adverse  effect  on  our  gold  reserve  situa- 
tion. The  officials  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment have  Indicated  that  Canadian  produc- 
tion of  the  motor  vehicle  manufacturers' 
subsidiaries  will  probably  be  increased  by 
more  intensive  use  of  existing  Canadian  fa- 
cilities, rather  than  by  expansion  of  Cana- 
dian plant  facilities,  but  it  Is  obvious  that 
this  Is  the  Interpretation  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
merce Department  and  not  necessarily  that 
of   the   Canadian   Government. 

At  any  rate,  the  present  agreement  for  so- 
called  free  trade  In  new  motor  vehicles  and 
parts,  involving,  as  it  must,  increased  pro- 
duction by  and  eventual  expansion  of  tlie 
Canadian  subsidiaries  of  the  major  motor 
vehicle  manufacturers,  with  consequent  out- 
flow of  gold.  Is  inconsistent  with  President 
Johnson's  appeal  to  U.S.  businessmen  to 
"trim  their  export  dollars';  perhaps  this  in- 
consistency is  explainable  only  by  the  rather 
facetious  assertion  that  in  many  matters 
there  is  one  rule  for  the  major  vehicle  manu- 
facturers and  another  rule  for  everyone  else. 

Let  me  repeat  again  the  three  points  which 
are  the  basis  for  the  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation  by  ASIA:  first,  the  proposed 
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legislation  will  lead  to  a  government  spon- 
sored competitive  advantage  for  the  Big 
Three  over  the  Independent  automotive  re- 
placement parts  manufacturer;  second,  tbe 
proposed  legislation  contains  inadequate 
safeguards  with  respect  to  the  possible  diver- 
sion of  duty-free  imports  of  parts  from  the 
OEM  to  the  replacement  market;  and  third, 
the  proposed  legislation  will  contribute  to 
the  Increased  Investment  of  American  dol- 
lars abroad  at  a  time  when  President  John- 
son is  sensibly  calling  upon  American  busi- 
nessmen to  exercise  restraint  and  care  in 
making  such  foreign  loans  or  investments. 

EELATIONSHIP     OF     INDEPEfiDENTS     TO     VEHICLE 
MANVFACTURERS 

Tliere  arc  a  few  more  points  I  should  like 
to  make.  Our  Independent  manufacturers 
of  parts,  and  by  the  term  '■independent"  I 
refer  to  those  manufacturers  who  are  not 
subsidiaries  of  the  vehicle  manufacturers, 
can  be  divided  into  four  categories;  those 
who  manufactiire  in  this  country  solely  for 
replacement;  second,  those  who  make  re- 
placement parts  In  this  country  for  distri- 
bution through  wholesale  channels,  but  who 
also  supply  the  same  parts  to  the  vehicle 
manufacturers  for  original  equipment;  third, 
those  who  manufacture  in  this  country  solely 
for  original  equipment  and  sell  only  to  the 
vehicle  manufacturers:  and  finally  those  who 
manufacture  both  for  replacement  and  for 
original  equipment  and  who  have  plants  both 
in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States. 

Most  independent  manufacturers  make 
both  for  replacent  and  for  original  equip- 
ment. They  are  understandably  reluctant 
to  take  any  public  posture  that  will  put 
them  in  the  bad  graces  of  their  vehicle 
manufacturer  customers  with  consequent 
threat  to  the  possibility  of  getting  future 
contracts  for  original  equipment. 

But  they  are  worried;  they  have  made 
representations  to  Members  of  Congress  as 
Individuals,  and  they  have  stated  their  con- 
cern that  this  act  is  deirimeuial  to  the  wel- 
fare of  independent  manufacturers.  And 
what  hurts  the  independent  manufacturers 
will  hurt  the  independent  who'.e.-nlpr  whom 
my  association  represents. 

THE    NEED    FOR    ALTERNATE    SOIRCF.S    OF    SUPPLY 

We  thrive  in  this  industry  because  we  have 
many  competitive  sources  of  supply.  We  do 
not  want  the  big  three  to  become  -so  strong 
that  we  will  have  to  depend  on  thc-m  alone 
or  go  out  of  business. 

We  independent  wiiolesalers  do  not  want 
to  see  our  position  in  the  industry  destroyed. 
For  that  reason  we  support  the  independent 
manufacturer,  and  urge  that  the  big  three 
vehicle  manufacturers  not  be  allowed  un- 
limited scope  of  operation. 

I  might  say  I  was  slightly  amused  by  some 
of  the  questioning  of  Mr.  Kendall,  distin- 
guished counsel  of  Chrysler  Corp..  as  to  what 
effect  this  pact  would  have  on  his  suppliers. 
This  is  like  asking  a  wolf  what  affect  it  is 
going  to  have  on  the  sheep. 

LECISL.ATION    DOFS    NOT    PROMOTE      FREE    TRADE  ' 

If  this  were  a  geiniine  bill  for  free  trade 
In  automobiles  and  parts,  our  association 
might  be  less  cir.cerned  than  it  is.  But  this 
is  not  such  a  b.ll.  Let  me  quote  from  a  press 
release  by  Chrysler  Canada,  Ltd.,  dated  Jan- 
uary 26,  1965,  of  a  speech  by  R.  W.  Trodgham, 
its  president,  before  the  St.  Thomas  ( On- 
tario i  Board  of  Trade.  The  press  release 
states; 

"The  Canadian  ni..,tor  vehicle  manufac- 
turers— collectively — liave  3  years  to  boost 
their  Canadian  production  by  this  amount 
($260  million)  but  once  at  this  level  must 
maintain  it  on  a  yearly  basis,  he  added. 

"Debiuiking  the  misconceptions  about  the 
pact.  Mr.  Trodgham  reiterated  that  obviously 
its  terms  do  not  provide  free  trade;  its  fixed 
rutin  of  Canadian  production  to  Canadian 
siiles  prevented  unlimited  importation  of 
American-made  automobiles  duty  free;  there 
was  nothing  In  it  that  would  make  possible 
any  Immediate  price  cuts." 


In  clo.'5lng,  I  would  liV;e  to  irturi.  to  the 
original  purpose  of  the  trade  agreement. 
Notwithstanding  terms  such  as  ■raticmali- 
zatlon,"  "common  North  American  market," 
"longer  and  hence  more  elRcient  production 
runs  in  Canada."  the  prime  purpose  of  the 
agreement  from  the  Canadian  viewpoint  is 
to  balance  trade  in  automobiles  and  parts 
for  automobiles.  The  concept  that  trade 
between  countries  should  be  balanced  com- 
modity by  commodity  it.  quite  novel,  and  one 
which  Canada  surely  v.ou!d  r.ot  wish  to  ex- 
tend to  lumber. 

If  Canadian  automobile  production 
matched  the  efficiency  of  the  US  manufac- 
turers, Canada  would  have  removed  tariffs 
unconditionally,  as  the  United  States  pro- 
poses to  do.  The  U.S.  independent  parts 
manufacturers  do  not  fear  competition  from 
Canadian  producers,  but  they  are  appre- 
hensive about  a  Governmeiit-spcnsored  com- 
bination of  the  Canadian  Government  and 
the  Canadian  subsidiaries  of  the  major  vehi- 
cle manufacturers.  It  is  in  the  light  of  these 
facts  that  we  ask  that  careful  con.<;idernlion 
be  given  to  the  proposed  legislntion. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXT.A  lIVEb 

Tuesday.  June  22.  1965 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  tJie  problems 
of  the  poor  continue  to  plague  our  Na- 
tion and  so  do  tlie  problems  created  by 
the  professional  poverty  fighters.  I  have 
said  many  times  and  I  repeat  now,  that 
the  Congress  will  do  the  poor  people  of 
this  Nation  and  the  American  people  as 
a  whole  a  grave  disservice  if  it  does  not 
act  in  this  session  to  correct  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  war  on  poverty.  As  this 
program  is  now  conceived.  It  is  waste- 
ful, haphazard  and  even,  in  some  cases, 
appears  to  be  doing  more  liarm  than 
good. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  feelings  of  the 
poor  in  Philadelphia,  who  see  themselves 
now  cast  in  a  "rubber-stamp"  role,  after 
having  been  promised  the  rlpht  to  help 
devise  their  own  programs.  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing report  from  the  June  16  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post: 
I  From  the  Wa.shingion  Post    Jr.ne  Ifi.  1965] 

Poor    Seen    Denied   Poverty    War    Role 
(By  Eve  Edscrcm  i 

Philadelphia's  election  of  tha  poor  by  the 
poor  to  help  nni  that  city  s  antapoverty  pro- 
gram has  Increased  the  pfK>r'E  cvnioism  and 
distrust  of  the  powers  that  be.  r.  Republican 
congressional  task  force  was  told  yesterday. 

The  cochalrman  of  the  Philaxielphia  Citi- 
zens Emergency  Committee  on  Antipoverty 
declared  that  her  "phone  rings  a!l  day  and 
night"  with  calls  from  the  elected  poor  who 
are  so  frustrated  with  their  rnhberytamp  ro!eo 
that  they  want  to  quit. 

Mattle  Hiunphrey  testified  that  the  •poor 
are  not  communicated  with  ,\ncl  do  not  feel 
involved"  even  though  they  were  elected  to 
councils  in  12  impoverished  are.v;  last  month, 
and  delegates  from  the  counciia  serve  on  the 
city's  official  antipoverty  boarfl  Tlie  poor 
have  12  seats  on  the  ;n-mcmbep  board 

When  Uie  delegates  attendad  their  first 
board  session  last  week.  Mrs.  Humphrey  said, 
they  raised  ntmierous  questions  about  Phil- 
adelphia's antipoverty  propo,s;ils.  but  were 
constantly  outvoted.     It  is  only  "very  grudg- 


ingly and  In  a  minimal  way"  that  the  poor 
are  participating  in  the  war  on  poverty,  she 
said. 

Philadelphia's  election  has  been  hailed  bv 
Federal  and  local  antipoverty  oflScials  as  .; 
great  experiment  in  democracy.  But  Mrs 
Humphrey  said  the  entrenched  leadership 
developed  slates  of  candidates  so  that  Inde- 
pendent candidates  had  little  chance  to  wit; 

Mrs.  Humphrey  asserted  that  no  sample 
ballots  were  distributed  and  ballots  at  votinp 
polls  were  so  confusing  that  "you  would  no: 
even  know  how  to  vote  for  yourself." 

Similar  testimony  was  submitted  for  tl.e 
record  by  Clarence  J.  Harris,  a  member  of 
the  emergency  committee  that  serves  as  ,i 
watchdog  body  over  the  antipoverty  effof 

He  declared  that  city  ofl^cials  conceived  a 
"perverted"  election  to  obtain  Federal  financ- 
ing after  their  original  proposals  were  re- 
jected in  Washington  because  the  poor  had 
not  been  involved  in  the  planning.  The 
frustratioTi  in  the  poverty  ghetto  has  now 
increased,  he  said,  and  the  poor  are  n-iov^ 
.iht^nated  than  unified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  there  art-  tlv 
problems  of  the  so-called  VISTA  pro- 
gram— Volunteers  in  Service  t-o  America 
I  admire  the  goals  of  this  program,  bu; 
I  believe  that  the  Director  of  Economic 
Opportunity  ought  to  stop  making  exag- 
gerated claims  about  its  achievement.- 
which  are  modest,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Glenr 
Ferguson,  who  heads  the  VISTA  portior. 
of  the  so-called  poverty  war,  makes  iv 
effort  to  conceal.    After  conferring  will; 
Mr.  Ferguson,  I  am  aware  of  some  of 
the   problems  he  confronts  within   the 
OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  itsel; 
The  problem  is  well  outlined  in  the  fcl- 
lowing  article  from  the  May  31  edition  ol 
the  National  Observer: 
I  From  the  National  Observer.  May  31.  1965; 
VISTA    Fights    Low    Priorities    To    Get    .v 
Poverty 

W.ashincton.    D.C.-^There    is    a    recurrei  ■ 
theme  in  speeches  by  Sargent  Shriver,  dlrei 
tor    of    the    Federal    antipoverty    progran 
The  passage  refers  to  the  Voltmteers  in  Ser:  - 
ice   to   America,    the   domestic   Peace   Corp- 

"The  experts  said  that  without  the  exoi:. 
appeal  of  service  abroad,  nobody,  young  '  : 
old.  would  volunteer  for  VISTA."  Mr 
.Shriver's  theme  runs.  "They  were  VrToiu; 
Almost  15,000  men  and  women  have  alreao; 
asked  to  serve  in  VISTA.  •  •  •  By  July  1  ap- 
plications should  exceed  25,000.  •  •  •  Bv 
June  30,  when  this  year's  college  graduatts 
are  available,  a  target  of  2.000  wiK  be  in  t\->- 
field  or  in  training  for  VISTA." 

Every  time  Glenn  Fefguson  hears  this  h'- 
shudders.     Mr.  Ferguson,  a  veteran  admin:  - 
trator  whom  Mr.  Shriver  brought  over  frii  . 
the   Peace   Corps  staff   to  head  VISTA,   h.  - 
never  entertained  illusions  of  putting  2.W''' 
volunteers  in  training  or  in  America's  sluni- 
migrant  camps,  Indian  reservations,  or  mr:-- 
tal  hospitals  by  June  30.     His  goal  is  1.2iti 
And  he  Is  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  the  in;- 
pressive    number    of    Americans    who    ha\e 
asked  to  serve  includes,  in  his  words,    "an'  - 
one  who  filled  out  a  preliminary  applicati'": 
incKidlng  people  who  sign  their  name  M'.- 
hammad    All,    ineligible    youths    under    . 
people  in  ment^al  institutions,  or  people  wli  > 
misunderstand  the  nature  of  the  procran: 

EMBARRASSING    FIGLTRES 

Mr.  Shri\er's  continued  use  of  the  hi^.i 
figures  embarrasses  VIST.'V  staffers  in  Was!'- 
ington  because  it  makes  their  actual  arcoiv- 
plishments  appear  trifling. 

Tlicre  are  currently  136  VISTA  ',  oluntoer 
battling  poverty  In  22  States,  Fifty-twj 
other  recruits  are  In  training.  TTiat  inakr- 
a  total  of  188.  Mr.  Ferguson  will  have  i" 
put  more  than  1.000  volunteers  in  traini;  -' 
in  the  next  30  days  to  meet  his  own  goal  ": 
1,200  volunteers  by  the  end  of  June  He 
hopes  to  reach  Mr.  Shriver's  goal  of  2.000  U. 
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September  1.  The  number  of  Americans  who 
iuive  followed  up  their  preliminary  inquiries 
with  final  applications  and  references  was 
not  divulged  until  last  week.  That  number 
IS  5,343.  of  whom  1,600  are  fully  qualified. 

Mr.  Ferguson's  lieutenants  say  the  goal 
,1  2.000  volunteers  that  Mr.  Shriver  set  for 
\'ISTA  would  have  been  Impossible  to  reach 
under  the  best  of  circumstances.  And  VISTA 
:nis  not  been  operating  under  the  best  of 
circumstances.  In  their  view.  VISTA 's  needs 
:or  personnel  and  publicity  have  been  set 
.;side  repeatedly  In  favor  of  other  programs  in 
the  catch-all  antipoverty  program.  Says  an 
fx-staffer  bluntly:  "We  are  the  forgotten 
stepchild  of  the  war  on  poverty."  Director 
Ferguson  puts  it  more  mildly:  "VISTA  has 
not  been  considered  to  be  of  critical  impact 
in  view  of  the  other  weapons  available." 
viEwr  OF  THE  carncs 

Critics  see  it  differently.  Representative 
Albert  Quie,  of  Minnesota,  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  House  Labor  Subconunittee  on 
Poverty,  charged  2  weeks  ago  that  recruit- 
ment had  fallen  Into  an  "unbelievable  ad- 
ministrative shambles."  He  accused  VISTA 
ol  using  deceptive  figures  to  Justify  a  pro- 
posed fivefold  increase  in  its  budget  next 
year.  Mr.  Ferguson  spent  3  hours  last  week 
trying  to  quiet  the  fears  of  Mr.  Qttiz  and 
fellow  subcommittee  Republicans.  Mr.  QrriE 
now  says  he  would  "not  have  hit  the  program 
.■50  hard"  if  he  had  conferred  with  the  VISTA 
director  before  delivering  his  blast. 

In  comparison  with  other  aspects  of  the 
antipoverty  programs  rvm  by  Mr.  Shriver's 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  VISTA's  ac- 
romplishments  do  Indeed  appear  to  be 
modest.  New  Federal  Job  Corps  camps  are 
c'lrrently  training  2,400  boys  and  girls,  ages 
IG  to  21.  More  than  300  communities  have 
received  community-action  grants  to  fight 
poverty.  Under  Project  Head  Start,  a  crash 
program  announced  In  February,  600,000  pre- 
school slum  children  will  learn  basic  skills 
this  summer. 

VISTA  men  argue  that  It  is  precisely  be- 
cause of  these  efforts  that  their  program 
iuis  suffered.  Says  one:  "The  table  of  prior- 
ities reads  'community  action  first.  Job 
Cjrps  second,  and  VISTA  third.'  Then 
a'.ong  came  Head  Start  and  it  was  a  crash 
program  so  it  took  higher  priority.  We  were 
left  out  in  the  cold  for  months. " 

Actually.  Mr.  Ferguson's  problems  are 
compounded  of  many  elements.  One  of 
them  is  a  shortage  of  funds.  Of  the  nine 
r.ntipoverty  programs  outlined  in  last  year's 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  VISTA,  with  a 
budget  of  $4,500,000,  is  the  least  heavily  en- 
dowed. In  contrast,  the  Job  Corps  received 
$190,200,000  and  community  action  was 
allowed  $235  million. 

LATE    IN    RECRUITING 

Then.  too.  as  a  result  of  what  Mr.  Fer- 
ffiison  calls  the  "omnipotent  Gross  amend- 
ment." VISTA  was  late  in  recruiting  a  stoff. 
The  amendment,  inserted  In  the  act  by 
Representative  H.  R.  Gross.  Iowa  Republican. 
prohibiting  any  money  being  spent  on  VISTA 
in  advance  of  appropriations.  The  Job  Corps 
had  a  staff  of  100,  most  of  them  on  loan  from 
the  labor  and  Interior  Departments,  at  work 
M  the  time  of  last  November's  general  elec- 
tion Mr.  Ferguson  was  formulating  plans 
for  VISTA  with  the  help  of  20  unpaid  volun- 
teer.s  at  the  same  time. 

But  even  with  its  funds,  VISTA  has  had 
trouble  organizing  Its  Washington  head- 
qii. triers.  Mr.  Ferguson  estimates  he  spent 
30  lo  40  percent  of  his  time  on  a  "talent 
sei.rch  •  until  April  1.  UntU  mid-February 
he  had  no  deputy  director,  and  his  three 
rtfsociate  director  slots  were  unfilled.  One 
reason  is  that  available  top  administrators 
%ere  i^iphoned  off  Into  larger  antipoverty 
proyrrams.  Another  Is  that  some  of  the 
jA-opie  he  did  pick  didn't  last  long.  The 
first  head  of  recruiting  left  in  January. 
VISTA'S  second  recruiting  chief  was  a  talent 


scout  for  a  Connecticut  sales  firm.  He  was 
fired  3  months  ago  after  it  became  known 
that  he  made  it  a  practice  of  starting  staff 
conferences  with  a  sectarian  prayer  and  re- 
ferred to  VISTA  volunteers  as  "apostles." 
His  replacement  has  not  been  named. 

RECRUrrlNC  PROBLEMS 

VISTA  also  ran  into  bad  luck  in  some 
of  its  early  recruitment  efforts.  A  mailing 
to  2.000  Peace  Corps  veterans  yielded  3 
volunteers.  Letters  to  2.000  groups  of  older 
persons  drew  a  similarly  poor  response.  Be- 
cause of  a  stipulation  that  volunteers  must 
have  no  dependents  under  18  years  of  age. 
little  success  came  of  efforts  to  recruit  mid- 
dle-aged workers. 

Difficulties  in  organizing  its  Washington 
staff  forced  VISTA  to  abandon  several  am- 
bitious plans  for  recruiting.  One  discarded 
idea  was  to  entrust  some  of  the  recruitment 
to  community-action  groups  around  the 
country  to  relieve  the  burden  shared  by 
Washington's  14  VISTA  recruiters.  Pro- 
posals to  recruit  rc-idents  from  Impoverished 
areas  in  California  and  East  Harlem  in  New 
Tork  City  and  send  them  back  to  their  home 
towns  after  training  ran  aground;  a  policy 
decision  was  made  that  recruits  must  be 
sent  to  new  areas.  That  decision  has  now 
been  reversed,  and  the  residents  will  be  al- 
lowed to  train  for  service  in  their  own  com- 
munities— if  they  are  still  available. 

In  one  respect,  it  may  have  been  fortunate 
that  VISTA'S  early  recruiting  efforts  did  not 
bear  more  fruit.  Until  recently,  VISTA  has 
not  been  prepared  to  act  on  great  numbers 
of  final  applications.  "We've  been  so  short- 
handed. "  explains  a  spokesman,  "that  It 
sometimes  takes  a  couple  of  months  to  proc- 
ess applications.  Job  Corps  has  followup 
people.  Somebody  goes  out  and  contacts 
their  applicants,  they  go  through  screening 
boards  and  are  Interviewed.  We've  got  noth- 
ing like  that,  we've  had  cases  where  because 
of  the  timelag  less  than  half  of  those  ac- 
cepted are  still  available  by  the  time  we're 
ready  to  take  them." 

SUPPORT     LONG      DELAYED 

.'Vnother  problem,  and  In  the  view  of 
VISTA  officials  a  major  handicap  to  their 
recruitment  efforts,  has  been  a  lack  of  sup- 
port from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity's Public  Affairs  Division.  Job  Corps 
|>amphlets  and  posters  were  mailed  to  p>06t 
offices,  schools,  and  public,  and  private  agen- 
cies as  long  ago  as  last  November,  VISTA  re- 
ceived its  first  recruitment  aid — a  16-page 
brochure — in  February.  "There  was  a  reg- 
ular celebration  when  it  arrived,"  recalls  one 
staffer. 

VISTA  managed  early  in  the  year  to  cir- 
culate television  promotions  from  Danny 
Kaye.  Dick  Van  Dyke,  and  other  entertainers. 
The  stars  had  been  hired  to  do  Job  Corps 
sjx)ts.  "We  got  permission  to  have  them 
do  our  announcements  since  they  were  here 
anyway."  explains  a  VISTA  spokesman. 
VISTA  did  receive  a  little  publicity  help  from 
the  White  Hotise.  President  Johnson  greeted 
the  first  group  of  volunteers  in  December. 
Mrs.  Johnson  spoke  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.. 
at  their  graduation  from  a  training  course 
in  February.  But,  VISTA  officials  say.  this 
help  was  no  substitute  for  the  blanket  pro- 
motion campaign  that  was  needed  to  spread 
public  awareness  of  their  program. 

Critics  contend  that  VISTA  should  have 
begun  an  intensive  recruiting  campaign  on 
college  campuses  In  March,  the  last  month. 
they  argue,  to  entice  seniors  uncertain  about 
their  future.  Mr.  Ferguson  counseled 
against  such  a  course,  first  because  he  did 
not  have  the  staff  to  carry  It  out,  and  second 
because  he  saw  no  hope  of  competing  suc- 
cessfully with  more  experienced  recruiters 
from  Peace  Corps  and  clvll-rlghts  groups, 
who  were  visiting  campuses  at  the  time. 

Instead,  he  mounted  an  intensive  month- 


long  campus  drive  In  late  April.  In  the  past 
4  weeks  VISTA  recruiting  teams  have  visited 
20  colleges  for  campaigns  lasting  from  2  days 
to  a  week.  They  have  operated  largely  with- 
out competition  from  other  recruiters.  More 
important,  with  Job  Corps,  community  ac- 
tion, and  Head  Start  plans  well  underway, 
Mr.  Shriver's  public-affairs  division  has  been 
providing  the  kind  of  support  VISTA  has 
been  urging  all  along. 

Staffers  from  other  antipoverty  programs 
have  been  loaned  to  VISTA  to  supplement 
the  work  of  Its  own  recruiters  on  the  cam- 
pus drive.  And  Mr.  Shriver  recently  pressed 
public  figures  into  the  campaign.  lylrs. 
Arthur  Goldberg,  wife  of  the  Supreme  Ootirt 
Justice,  was  the  star  performer  at  Syracuse 
University  earlier  this  month.  Mrs.  Robert 
S.  McNamara,  wife  of  the  Defense  Secretary, 
aided  recruitment  at  Wayne  State  University. 
Last  week,  in  a  windup  to  the  campus  drive. 
Vice  President  Humphrey  exhorted  students 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  to  "spark  a 
revolution"  among  the  poor  by  giving  a  year 
of  their  lives  to  VISTA. 

Recruiters  say  they  picked  up  328  final 
applications  at  the  first  nine  schools  visited. 
They  expect  the  total  may  go  over  450  when 
all  the  applications  are  In.  Students  show- 
ing up  at  campus  VISTA  Infonnatlon  booths 
are  being  handed  final  applications  to  fill  out 
on  the  spot.  As  a  result  the  timelag  has 
been  cut  to  a  little  more  than  a  week,  and 
the  acceptance  rate,  says  Mr.  Ferguson,  Is 
running  close  to  50  percent. 

POST     OFFICE     ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Shriver  is  now  helping  VISTA  In  other 
ways.  At  his  request,  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment agreed  last  week  to  place  VISTA  appli- 
cations in  all  first-class  offices.  Just  as  it 
agreed  last  fall,  also  at  Mr.  Shriver's  request, 
to  niake  Job  Corps  blanks  available. 

With  the  college  drivcLended,  Mr.  Ferguson 
hopes  to  get  back  to  recruiting  among  work- 
ers in  private  industry,  early  retirees,  and 
senior  citizens.  "I  want  oiur  volunteers  to 
reflect  the  diversity  of  American  life,"  he 
says,  "The  one  thing  I  don't  want  Is  for  95 
percent  of  our  volunteers  to  be  21 -year-old 
graduating  college  seniors." 

He  is  annoyed  that  reporters  try  to  Judge 
VISTA's  performance  by  Mr.  Shriver's  claims, 
though  he  wishes  the  claims  were  more  real- 
istic "The  Important  thing,"  he  contends. 
"is  not  the  number  of  volunteers  we  have 
but  the  quality  of  them.  We've  put  volun- 
teers through  seven  training  classes  already. 
They're  dedicated  people,  and  they're  work- 
ing as  a  catalyst  to  give  hope  to  victims  of 
poverty  who  have  never  had  hope  before.  If^ 
want  to  be  judged  by  what  they  do." 

Mr.  Speaker,  dedicated  people,  as  Mr. 
Ferguson  points  out.  should  always  be 
admired  and  encouraged.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  gi-eat  work  done  to  aid  the  poor 
for  so  many  years  by  the  Salvation  Army 
and  so  many  other  church  groups  of 
\1rtually  evei-y  denomination.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  efforts  of  the  States  and 
of  localities  and  of  private  foundations. 
Thus,  when  the  Federal  Government 
enters  the  field,  .some  questions  are  to  be 
asked  and  chief  among  them  is  this:  Is 
the  Federal  Government  automatically 
assumed  to  be  more  efficient  and  does  it 
thus  stand  a  far  better  chance  of  success 
than  the  churches,  the  States,  the  local- 
ities and  the  private  foundations?  If  the 
answer  Is  yes.  then  we  ought  to  utili^e 
the  Federal  Government.  But  what  if 
the  answer  Is  no? 

The  idea  that  the  counti-y  may  not 
need  a  proliferation  of  such  programs 
Is  raised  In  still  another  National  Ob- 
sei-ver  article  of  May  31,  which  says: 
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[From  the  National  Observer,  May  31,  1965] 
A  VISTA  Vntw 

Three  years  ago  President  Kennedy  sug- 
gested that  a  Federal  program  might  be  set 
up  throiigh  which  Americans  would  voliin- 
teer  to  assist  In  varlotis  kinds  of  social  wel- 
fare work  in  this  country,  much  as  Peace 
Cc^psmen  were  doing  abroad.  Last  year. 
Congress  approved  the  idea  as  part  of  the  ad- 
mlnictratlon's  antlpoverty  program  and  al- 
lotted M.500,000  to  get  the  project  going. 

This  new  effort — Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America,  or  VISTA  as  it  is  more  commonly 
known — naturally  fell  Into  the  province  of 
Sargent  Shrlver,  Director  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. Since  then,  Mr.  Shrlver  has  been 
Irrepreesibly  voluble  about  VISTA.  He  has 
said,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  that  there 
would  be  more  than  25.000  applicants  for 
VISTA  by  July  1,  and  that  some  2,000  men 
and  women  would  be  in  the  field  or  in  train- 
ing by  then. 

It  will  not  happen.  The  truth,  as  Staff 
Writer  IiAark  Arnold  reports  in  an  article  on 
page  6,  Is  that  the  VISTA  program  Is  In  dire 
Btralta.  Some  administrative  jobs  still  have 
not  been  filled;  volunteers  have  not  flocked 
to  sign  up:  recruiting  campaigns  have  failed 
to  stir  much  enth\islasm;  and  budgeting  and 
bureaucratic  ineptness  have  created  inniun- 
erable  snafus.  As  a  result,  there  are  today 
just  136  VISTA  volunteers  at  work  and  an- 
other 62  in  training. 

As  a  prophet,  Mr.  Shrlver  comes  a  cropper. 
But  that  is  not  the  real  point.  Mr.  Shrlver 
Is  a  very  able  fellow,  and  he  is  not  the  first 
administrator  In  Washington  to  be  caught 
up  in  the  current  tide  of  hucksterism. 

The  real  point  about  VISTA,  however,  is 
that  the  experience  thus  far  plainly  demon- 
strates the  limitations  of  such  Federal  pro- 
grams. Granted  that  its  aims  are  lofty  and 
worthwhile.    What  has  happened? 

For  one  thing,  there  aren't  enough  good 
administrators  around  to  staff  the  program; 
VISTA  officials  complain  they  are  being 
"siphoned"  off  to  run  more  expansive  proj- 
ects, the  Job  Corps,  the  Peace  Corps,  the 
"headstart"  program  for  preschool  chil- 
dren, among  others.  Mcweover,  the  compe- 
tition among  governmental  agencies  for 
participants  In  their  multitudinous  pro- 
grams Is  becoming  Increasingly  acute. 
VISTA  officials  fret  because  they  lacked  the 
money  and  the  manpower  (it  has  only  14 
recruiters)  to  compete  against  the  Peace 
Corps,  which  moimted  an  elaborate  recruit- 
ing campaign  on  college  campuses  this 
spring. 

It  ts  only  a  simple  leap  in  logic  from  this 
kind  of  frustration  to  the  common  conclu- 
sion that  the  problems  of  VISTA,  or  any 
other  Federal  program,  could  easily  be 
solved  by  heavier  injections  of  funds — money 
to  publicize  the  program  more,  money  to 
offer  Iilgher  salaries,  money  for  better  re- 
cruiting drives,  money  for  bigger  and  better 
facilities.  Thus,  VISTA  is  asking  for  a  five- 
fold increase  in  Its  annual  budget — to 
$24,500,000  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Unthinkable  as  the  thought  might  be  to 
some,  it  Is  possible  that  this  country  does 
not  need  such  a  proliferation  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. To  be  sure,  all  the  problems  of  the 
poor,  the  ill,  the  uneducated,  the  distressed 
have  not  been  solved.  But  how  necessary 
in  the  task  Is  a  Federal  agency  incapable  of 
being  either  effective  or  efficient? 

VISTA'S  plight  is  sad.  but  it  would  be 
sadder  still  to  Ignore  the  lesson  of  VISTA 
and  blithely  assxime  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  solve  old  problems  by  fathering 
new  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  articles  we  see 
haw  in  some  cases  the  so-called  war  on 
poverty  seems  to  be  doing  more  harm 
than  good  and  how  It  is  haphazard  in  its 
operation,  as  illustrated  by  VISTA.  It 
is  also  wasteful,  as  illustrated  by  the 


following     article     circxilated     by     the 
Chicago  Tribune  Service: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune  Service] 

Cost  No  Object  at  Job  CEhfTEB 

(By  Mary  Pakhenham) 

St.  Petersbttbg.  Pla. — "Sure  it's  expensive, 
but  over  there  they  don't  seem  to  care  about 
that." 

That  was  the  response  of  Dr.  Charles  J. 
Crist,  medical  director  for  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's first  Job  Corps  Center  for 
Women,  to  a  reporter's  questicns  about  the 
center  medical  expenses. 

Dr.  Crist  said  thousands  of  dollars  are 
being  wasted  by  inadequate  screening  of  po- 
tential recruits  before  they  are  sent  to  the 
center. 

Federal  officials  say  it  costs  about  $75  for 
each  acceptable  recruit  obtained  through 
local  screening  agencies.  Officials  estimate 
that  travel  costs  to  and  from  the  center 
average  $70  one  way  for  each  recruit. 

Some  officials  of  the  center  have  attempted 
to  conceal  the  nvunber  of  screening  failures 
discovered  since  it  opened  AprU  6.  A  wor- 
ried staff  member  sought  out  a  "Chicago  Trib- 
xxne  Press  Service  reporter  to  report  that  at 
least  13  girls  already  have  left  and  that  a 
dozen  more  have  asked  to  be  released. 

Included  among  those  who  have  left,  most 
of  them  by  plane,  are  two  described  as  emo- 
tionally dlst\irbed.  They  stayed  less  than 
2  days.  The  cost  of  returning  one  of  them 
to  her  home  in  Massachusetts  will  include 
round -trip  plane  fare  fcM-  an  employee  of  the 
center  because  the  girl  could  not  be  trusted 
to  travel  alone. 

Dr.  Crist  gets  $1,000  a  month  from  the 
center  to  examine  incoming  girls  for  major 
diseases  and  to  be  on  call  for  emergencies. 

Joseph  Ems,  director  of  the  center,  said 
Dr.  Crist  has  spent  30  minutes  to  1  hour  a 
day  at  this  job  since  the  girls  began  arriving 
AprU  6. 

Dr.  Crist  said  his  examinations,  conducted 
in  the  center's  infirmary  with  the  help  of 
four  nurses  who  staff  It  in  shifts,  have 
turned  up  "mostly  mental  problems  and  bad 
tonsils." 

A  major  purpose  of  these  examinations, 
Crist  said,  is  to  rehearse  the  girls  for  the 
visits  they  then  make  to  other  doctors  who 
charge  the  center  regular  fees  for  more 
thorough  examinations. 

He  said  many  of  the  girls  have  then  been 
referred  to  specialists.  Including  psychia- 
trists. Many  of  the  girls,  more  than  half  of 
whom  are  Negroes,  are  presumed  never  to 
have  seen  a  doctor  before. 

Dr.  Crist  said  his  services  to  the  center 
"may  cut  a  little  bit  into"  his  regular  prac- 
tice, "but  not  much."  The  center's  total 
budget  for  health  services  is  $221,800  for  the 
first  18  months. 

The  center  is  the  first  and  the  prototype 
in  an  experimental  program  which  Its  spon- 
sors hope  eventxially  will  Include  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  girls  from  poor  families  and 
billions  of  taxpayer  dollars. 

Representatives  of  four  other  women's 
centers.  Just  opening  or  about  to  open,  have 
visited  St.  Petersburg  to  obtain  Ideas  they 
have  taken  back  to  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  Omaha.  The 
YWCA,  of  Chicago,  is  among  the  many 
prospective  operators  of  such  centers  which 
also  have  sent  representatives  here  or 
watched  the  first  centers  progress  from  afar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  so-called  war  on  poverty  is 
wasteful,  haphazard,  and,  in  some  cases, 
appears  to  be  doing  more  harm  than 
good. 

I  believe  that  we  all  have  the  well- 
being  of  the  poor  at  heart.  Now,  as  the 
so-called  war  on  poverty  ugain  comes 
before  the  House  for  a  new  dosage  of 
Federal  funds,  I  believe  that  It  is  time 


to  assess  this  program  and  to  make  any 
needed  changes. 

This  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the 
administration  and  the  majority  in  Con- 
gress to  show  their  good  faith  by  working 
in  a  bipartisan  manner  to  correct  pres- 
ent failures.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  all 
to  illustrate  that  the  job  of  helping  the 
poor  has  nothing  to  do  with  poUtical 
opportunity,  but  has  as  its  goal  the  help- 
ing of  those  who  need  help,  while  giving 
the  taxpayer  a  dollar  value  for  a  dollar 
spent. 


Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rnsk's  Address 
to  the  First  Inter-American  Conference 
of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1965 

Mr.   HAMILTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  an  address  by  the  Honorable 
Dean    Rusk,    Secretary   of   State,    who 
spoke  at  a  banquet  of  the  Fii'st  Inter- 
American  Conference  of  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance,  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel, 
Thursday,  Jvme  10.     I  feel  this  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  significant  speeche.s 
ever  given,  concerning  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  and  I  should  like  very  much  to 
include  it  in  the  Record: 
Address  bt  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  Sec- 
retary   OF    State,    at    Banqitet    of    Frasr 
Inter-American  Conference  of  the  Part- 
ners OF  THE  Alliance,  Mayflower  Hotfl 
Ballroom,    Washington,   D.C,    Thursday. 
June  10,  1965 

I 
Good  evening.  I  count  It  a  special  privi- 
lege to  be  here,  as  you  wind  up  your  flr.=;". 
day's  work  as  delegates  to  the  First  Inter- 
American  Conference  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance.  This  first  conference  is  a  mile- 
stone in  a  truly  great  enterprise:  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Nearly  4  years  have  passed  since  represent- 
atives of  the  20  independent  republics  of  this 
hemisphere  met  in  Punta  del  Este  to  fashion 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  Charter  of 
Pimta  del  Este  gave  hope  to  the  aspiration? 
of  responsible  and  progressive  Latin  Ameri- 
cans. The  United  States  helped  in  the  forn.- 
ulatlon  of  the  charter,  but  the  ideas  and  tlic 
inspiration  were  profoundly  Latin  American. 
The  signatory  governments  pledged  t" 
their  own  peoples — and  to  one  another — that 
they  would  meet  the  challenges  of  the  20th 
century.  The  commitment  was  clear:  t« 
change  old  ways  so  that  each  nation  wotiUi 
become  politically  more  democratic,  eco- 
nomically more  developed,  and  socially  morp 
just. 

The  ties  that  bind  the  American  Republlr<; 
in  the  Inter-American  system  command  lis 
to  respect  one  another,  and  to  help  one 
another.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  wao 
fashioned  In  that  spirit  of  mutual  help  and 
respect. 

The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  made  i'. 
plain  that  no  one  nation  would,  or  couki, 
assume  the  major  responsibility  of  carryinij 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Alliance.  Indeed, 
that  historic  document  declared  that  this 
was  to  be  a  common  and  united  effort  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Americas. 

The  Charter  of  the  Alliance  recognized  that; 
the  strengthening  of  liberty  in  Latin  America 
required  rapid  and  profovmd  change.    It  de- 
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clared:  "The  men  and  women  of  our  hemi- 
sphere are  reaching  for  a  better  life  which 
today's  skills  have  placed  within  their  grasp. 
They  are  determined  for  themselves  and  their 
children  to  have  decent  and  even  more 
abundant  lives,  to  gain  access  to  knowledge 
.ind  equal  opportunity  for  all.  to  end  those 
conditions  which  benefit  the  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  needs  and  dignity  of  the  many. 
It  is  our  inescapable  task  to  fulfill  these  Just 
desires — to  demonstrate  to  the  poor  and  for- 
s.iken  of  our  countries,  and  of  all  lands,  that 
the  creative  powers  of  freemen  hold  the  key 
lo  their  progress  and  to  the  progress  of  future 
generations." 

Those  words  were  a  call  for  peaceful  revo- 
.iition.  And  as  President  Johnson  has  said. 
Those  who  make  peaceful  revolution  impos- 
bitjle,  make  violent  revolution  Inevitable." 

Obviously,  then,  the  United  States  wel- 
comes change  in  Latin  America.  Prom  its 
inception,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been 
the  cornerstone  of  our  policy  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  Alliance  objectives — of  reform  and 
development  in  democracy — are  o\ir  objec- 
tives. They  are  our  objectives  because  we 
l-.ave  always  believed  in  them,  and  because 
their  attainment  in  each  and  every  country 
f.f  Latin  America  is  in  our  national  interest. 
II 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  approaching 
;rs  fifth  year.  It  stands  at  a  hopeful  but 
critically  important  stage. 

The  situation  Is  hopeful  for  several  rea- 
sons: 

Last  year  Latin  America  achieved  an  over- 
rill  increase  in  its  gross  national  product  of 
2 ' ,  percent  per  capita — the  rough  target  set 
.a"l961.  The  increase  varied  from  country 
to  country  but  was  rather  well  spread.  The 
Iiiter-American  Commltee  for  the  Alliance 
:or  Progress  (CIAP)  feels  there  Is  a  fair 
chance  that  overall  2V2  percent  per  capita 
r.ite  of  growth  will  be  achieved  again  in  1965. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  figures  on  the  achleve- 
n.ents  of  the  Alliance:  12  countries  have  land 
reform  laws;  10  have  produced  national  de- 
velopment plans  or  sector  Investment  pro- 
cr.ims.  and  other  country  programs  are  being 
completed;  15  have  self-help  housing  pro- 
!;.-ams,  and  more  than  300,000  dwelling  units 
i.ive  been  completed  or  are  nearing  com- 
pletion; every  Alliance  country  has  improved 
1  o  tax  system  or  tax  administration;  9  have 
undertaken  major  tax  reform;  42  intermedi- 
ate credit  institutions  have  been  created; 
6  150  miles  of  roads  have  been  built;  more 
than  75,000  teachers  have  been  trained; 
nearly  10  million  school  books  have  been  cir- 
'  ulated;  more  than  13  million  schoolchildren 
•re  partlciimtlng  in  special  school  lunch 
;>rograms,  three  times  the  number  of  2'^ 
years  ago;  more  than  200,000  agricultural 
credit  loans  have  been  made. 

In  most  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
::iere  are  governments,  backed  by  a  vital 
iicw  generation  in  public  and  private  life, 
'•'lich  are  facing  courageously  the  tremen- 
dous problems  which  must  be  solved  to 
.chieve  well-balanced  economic  and  social 
development.  It  Is  not  easy  to  bring  Infla- 
"i'>n  to  a  halt.  It  is  not  easy  to  Increase  tax 
"■npctions  and  to  design  and  execute  pro- 
gr.ims  of  land  reform. 

It  is  not  easy  to  move  away  from  the 
prntection  of  high  tariff  barriers  and  to  ex- 
p  ind  manufactured  exjK)rts  In  a  competitive 
^  orid.    But  these  things  are  happening.    The 

ullage  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  is 
'•  uig  translated  into  reality. 

Tiie  Western  Hemisphere  has  fashioned 
f^i^f^ctive  machinery  for  promoting  soimd  de- 
vr'opment  and  reform — institutions  such  as 
'he  Inter- American  Development  Bank  and 
fne  Inter-American  Committee  for  the  Alli- 
:ince  for  Progress. 

Many  of  our  friends  In  Latin  America  wish 
'•<<  go  beyond  modernization  of  the  indi- 
'  dual  nations  of  the  hemisphere.  They  seek 
'<j  accelerate  the  process  of  economic  inte- 
?:  ition.     We  see  the  beginning  of  this  proc- 


ess In  the  Central  American  Common  Market 
and  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion. Economic  integration  offers  many  po- 
tential advantages.  Investments  for  inte- 
grated markets  can  be  more  eflBcient  and  pro- 
ductive. Wider  markets  stimulate  compe- 
titive attitudes  and  practices.  Integration 
accelerates  diversification  of  agriculture  and 
industry.  And  diversification  is  fundamen- 
tal to  efficiency  and  regular  self-sustained 
growth.  The  United  States  has  supported, 
and  continues  to  support,  economic  integra- 
tion in  Europe.  We  think  integration  would 
be  correspondingly  beneficial  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica. We  look  forward  to  having  a  strong  eco- 
nomic and  political  partner  in  Latin  America. 
That  partnership  would  be  strengthened  by 
the  success  of  the  integration  movement, 
ni 

Although  we  have  solid  grounds  for  satis- 
faction In  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
and  for  hopw  as  we  look  to  the  future,  we 
must  not  underestimate  the  difficulties  con- 
fronting us. 

One  of  the  most  serious  dlflSculties  is  the 
decline  In  the  prices  of  certain  traditional 
Latin  American  expK>rts — experts  on  which 
many  Latin  American  countries  depend  to 
earn  foreign  exchange.  The  drop  in  the  price 
of  sugar  from  11  to  2V2  cents  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  crisis  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. The  long-range  solution  to  overdepend- 
ence  on  the  export  of  a  few  agrlcultiu^l  ccMn- 
modlties  lies  in  the  diversification  of  agri- 
culture and  the  development  of  export  In- 
dustries. 

Another  serious  problem  In  several  coun- 
tries Is  Inflation.  Controlling  It  is  a  search- 
ing test  pKDlitically  and  socially  as  well  as 
economically.  We  are  full  of  respect  for  those 
governments  which  are  dealing  with  the  in- 
flation cotorageously  and  tenaciously. 

A  third  problem — and  a  far-reaching  one — 
is  the  modernization  of  rural  life.  Latin 
America  is  at  a  stage  of  development  where 
industry  and  lU'ban  life  are  moving  ahead 
with  high  momenttun.  But  most  people  in 
Latin  America  still  live  in  the  countryside, 
substantially  untouched  by  modern  life. 
These  people  need  schools  and  roads  and 
electricity.  They  need  to  organize  coopera- 
tives to  sell  their  products  in  the  cities  at  a 
fair  price.  They  need  to  learn  how  to  im- 
prove and  diversify  their  production.  Above 
all,  they  need  to  hope  that  they  will  not  be 
left  behind  as  the  modernization  of  Latin 
America  moves  forward.  They  need  to  feel 
that  not  only  their  governments  but  that 
their  fellow  citizens  in  the  cities  have  an 
Interest  In  improving  rvu-al  life.  Building  a 
modern  nation  is  more  than  a  technical  task. 
City  folk  and  country  folk,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  educated  and  the  illiterate,  must 
develop  a  sense  of  common  purpose  and 
brotherhood. 

IV 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  was  only  be- 
girming  to  take  hold  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public— a  little  country  with  a  great  poten- 
tial to  provide  a  good  life  for  its  people — 
when  the  government  was  overthrown  In 
April.  Tragically,  a  hard-handed  dictator 
had  for  three  decades  thwarted  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Institutions  required  for  effec- 
tive democracy  and  social  progress.  Such 
economic  advance  as  took  place  was  poorly 
balanced.  Potential  leaders  in  the  country 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  develop 
mutual  understanding  and  trust.  Such  a 
legacy  is  Indeed  hard  to  overcome. 

The  countries  of  this  hemisphere  must 
devise  new  mechanisms  for  cooperative  nc- 
tlon  :n  the  Dominican  situation  nnd  for  any 
crises  which  might  arise  In  the  future.  And 
all  of  us  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  must 
demonstrate  our  deep  and  lively  Interest  In 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  For.  they  want  what  the  rest  of 
us  want  for  ourselves:  Representative  con- 
stitutional government,  economic  and  social 
progress,  hope  that  their  children's  lives  will 


be  happier  and  more  fruitful  than  their  own. 
One  of  our  jobs  in  this  hemisphere  is  to 
help  the  Dominican  people  to  attain  these 
objectives.  The  machinery  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  should  set  to  work  to  build  as 
rapidly  as  possible  on  that  island  the  founda- 
tions for  a  modern,  democratic  life. 
v 

Above  all,  however,  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress needs  the  enthusiastic  and  sustained 
support  of  the  people  of  all  the  member 
countries.  The  people  must  know  that  this 
is  their  program.  And  this  Is  where  you — 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance — are  helping  to 
make  an  invaluable  contribution.  You  have 
established  the  means  whereby  the  people 
of  all  our  countries  can  Join  together  in  a 
partnership  of  mutual  help — a  partnership 
based  on  respect  for  each  other's  culture,  and 
for  each  other's  dignity. 

One  of  the  greatest  strengths  of  our  form 
of  society  is  the  readiness  of  private  citizens, 
as  individuals  and  through  voluntary  orga- 
nizations, to  further  public  objectives. 

Through  your  efforts  more  and  more  peo- 
ple will  come  to  see  and  understand  that  the 
Alliance  is  a  living  thing  and  that  it  goes 
beyond  power  projects  and  trade  conferences 
and  governmental  decrees.  Through  your 
efforts  more  and  more  people  will  come  to 
realize  that  there  are  many  things  they  can 
do  for  themselves,  things  that  governments 
cannot  do  for  them,  things  they  can  do  right 
now  to  change  their  lives  and  to  improve 
the  chances  of  their  children  having  better 
lives. 

Your  work  has  already  produced  sugges- 
tions for  hundreds  of  ways  in  wlilch  the 
people  themselves  can  participate  in  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

So.  I  think  we  are  all  entitled  to  regard 
this  First  Inter-American  Conference  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  as  a  significant  mile- 
stone. I  congratulate  you.  Let  us  move  for- 
ward, never  forgetting,  as  President  Johnson 
said  recently,  that  we  in  North  America  and 
Latin  America  have  always  had  very  special 
ties  of  interest  and  affection  and  that  "to- 
gether we  share  and  shape  the  destiny  of  the 
New  World." 
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Wednesday.  June  16, 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
440  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  take  steps  to 
convene  an  international  conference  un- 
der United  Nations  sponsorship  to  pro- 
mote international  conservation  of  wild- 
life. 

Such  a  conference  is  urgently  needed. 
Some  250  species  are  threatened  with 
extinction.  The  marvelous  variety  and 
abundance  of  wildlife  in  Africa  particu- 
larly will  be  irretrievably  lost  if  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  do  not  aid  the  struggl- 
ing conser\'ation  groups  in  carrying  out 
an  effective  program  to  save  and  use 
-Africa's  wildlife  as  a  great  natural  re- 
source. 

In  an  excellent  article  published  in  Na- 
tional Wildlife  magazine,  Thomas  L. 
Kimball,  executive  director,  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  tells  the  story 
of  'African  Game  in  Trouble." 
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The  article,  written  after  Kimball  at- 
tended the  Eighth  General  Assembly  of 
the  International  Union  for  the  Conser- 
vation of  Nature  and  Natural  Resovirces 
at  Nairobi,  Kenya,  and  toured  east 
Africa,  concludes  that  we  must  focus 
worldwide  attention  on  the  problem  of 
African  wildlife  now. 

The  text  of  Kimball's  article  follows: 
Atkican  Gaiae  m  Trouble 
(By  Thomas  L.  Kimball) 

On  my  recent  trip  through  Africa,  I  saw 
a  sign  along  a  Ugancla  road  that  warned: 
"Elephants  have  right-of-way." 

Now  I  am  sure  our  little  Land-Rover  would 
have  been  glad  to  give  ground  to  any  hulking 
5-ton  pachyderm  that  challenged  us.  But  I 
seriously  doubt  that  elephants — or  any 
Other  of  the  magnificent  wild  animals  in  this 
"huge  and  wonderful  zoo  without  bars" — 
really  have  the  right-of-way. 

Not  today.  Not  In  this  continent,  so  deep 
in  revolutionary  ferment.  Not,  I'm  afraid. 
In  the  thlnUng  of  the  continent's  new  gen- 
eration of  native  rulers. 

XTppermost  in  their  minds  Is  throwing  off 
the  colonial  yoke,  perpetuating  their  own 
political  power,  plus  the  imderstandable 
drive  for  food  and  land  for  their  expanding 
human  populations — a  quest  that  Inevitably 
Is  talcing  a  disastrous  toll  of  the  world's 
most  imusual  wildlife. 

Man's  impact  on  the  landscape  Is  devastat- 
ing when  he  recklessly  sets  out  to  harness 
a  new  country  to  suit  himself.  And  African 
actions  are  no  different  from  what  has  taken 
place  In  many  lands  over  the  centuries. 

To  meet  their  skyrocketing  needs,  they 
bludgeon  Into  new  territories,  hacking  away 
dense  forests  and  plowing  up  lush  grasslands. 
Wild  animals  driven  from  natural  habitats 
have  no  place  to  hide  and  no  food  to  eat. 
Zebras  and  other  game  come  back  to  graze 
the  green  shoots  of  grain,  while  elephants 
tear  down  fences  and  make  shambles  of  the 
village. 

Gameproof  fences  are  almost  Impossible 
to  build  and  costs  are  prohibitive,  so  some 
local  leaders  declare  It  Is  in  the  countr>''s 
best  interests  to  destroy  all  wildlife  in  the 
areas  where  agricultiu'e  is  given  a  priority. 
Natives  are  paid  to  himt  from  dawn  to  dark, 
and  when  night  falls  killing  goes  on  by 
moonlight.  Carcasses — often  too  numerous 
to  haul  away — are  left  to  rot  where  they 
fall.  Sometimes  the  supply  Is  too  great  even 
to  be  cleaned  up  by  hyenas  and  scavenging 
birds. 

Multiply  this  tragic  storj*  hundreds  of 
times  over  and  you  have  the  danger  facing 
African  wildlife  today.  While  suitable  land 
must  be  devoted  to  Intensive  agriculture. 
areas  must  also  be  preserved  for  wildlife, 
wise  management  of  all  natural  resources 
win  benefit  the  Africans  themselves. 

In  Tanganyika  and  Kenya,  nomadic 
tribesmen  like  the  Masai  herd  scrubby  cattle 
that  supply  them  with  food.  For  centuries. 
disease  kept  cattle  numbers  in  check — there 
was  enough  forage  for  both  domestic  and 
wild  animals.  But  modern  veterinary  medi- 
cine has  decreased  disease  losses  and  herd 
numbers  have  skyrocketed.  Fifty  years  ago 
Kenya  tribes  had  scarcely  750,000  cattle; 
now  there  are  over  6 ',4  million.  Sheep  and 
goat  numbers  are  Jumping  even  faster,  and 
they  denude  the  land,  forcing  both  domestic 
and  wild  animals  to  battle  for  food.  Many 
tribes  have  arrived  at  this  solution:  Kill  all 
wildlife. 

Another,  but  lesser,  danger  Is  wasteful 
game  p>oacblng  by  money-hungry  hunters. 
With  high-powered  guns,  poisoned  arrows, 
traps  and  snares,  they  kill  for  skins  and  Ivory, 
collect  elephant  feet  for  umbrella  stands  and 
waste  baskets,  and  make  fly  whisks  from 
giraffe  tails.  Rhlnoe  are  hunt«d  for  their 
horns  because  powdered  rhino  horn  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  potent  sex  stimulant  for  the 


Jaded.     Meat  of  the  eland  and  zebra  brings 
high  prices  In  mining  camps. 

But  although  Illegal  hunting  has  threat- 
ened several  species,  such  as  the  white  rhino, 
crocodile,  and  leopard,  man's  mangling  of  the 
landscape  poses  the  greatest  wildlife  threat. 
Twenty-flve  years  ago,  70  percent  of  the  land 
area  of  Uganda  was  suitable  (or  elephants; 
today,  only  17  percent.  Many  of  the  tropical 
hardwood  forests  have  given  way  to  banana 
groves,  coffee,  tea,  and  cotton  plantations, 
and  family  truck  gardens. 

More  than  two  dozen  African  mammals  are 
faced  with  possible  extinction.  Magnificent 
creatures  such  as  the  ant-eating  aardvark, 
several  kinds  of  zebras,  the  monintaln  gorilla, 
the  fleet  cheetah,  and  its  cousin,  the  leopard 
are  threatened.  Among  African  antelope  and 
deer  in  danger  are  the  hunter's,  sable,  and 
Angola  Eintelopes,  the  bontebok  and  the 
blessbok.  the  greater  kudu  and  ttie  giant 
eland,  the  red  hartebeest  and  the  rufus 
gazelle,  the  white-tailed  gnu,  the  Barbary 
stag,  and  the  Wall  Ibex,  the  adtiax,  the  bongo 
and  the  oryx.  The  tiny  chevrotain,  a  deer 
the  size  of  a  rabbit,  is  in  the  same  leaky 
boat  with  the  African  buffalo  and  the  white 
rhino. 

Something  must  be  done — and  quickly— if 
the  world  is  to  preser\-e  this  greatest  of  wild- 
life treasures.  But  making  proposals  and 
getting  results  are  two  different  things.  I 
found  I  could  talk  cultural  and  economic 
benefits  of  wildlife  to  African  leaders  and 
feel  I  was  getting  through.  But  you're  wast- 
ing your  breath  trying  to  explain  this  to 
bush  tribesmen. 

For  example,  a  Masai  warrior's  main  con- 
cern Is  keeping  his  belly  full,  and  getting 
more  cows — a  real  wealth  and  status  symbol. 
The  tribesman  does  not  care  if  his  cows  are 
scrawny  scarecrows,  as  long  a*  he  has  a  lot 
of  them  (Just  as  you  are  not  concerned  when 
a  *10  bill  gets  dirty  and  crumpled).  But 
the  Africans  are  getting  little  food  from 
their  cattle. 

And  the  desperate  food  problem  grows 
worse.  For  example,  Kenya's  population 
more  than  doubled  since  1890  and  is  exjjected 
to  double  again  in  20  years.  That's  wliy  con- 
servation measures  must  serve  tribal  in- 
terests— if  they  are  to  be  adopted. 

One  ray  of  hope  Is  the  fact  African  leaders 
are  now  trying  to  devise  ways  to  use  wildlife 
as  a  steady  source  of  food  and  income,  with- 
out destroying  It  as  a  valuable  resource. 

Game  ranching  is  one  method.  There  is 
good  evidence  that  wildlife  can  provide  sub- 
stantially more  protein  than  domestic  live- 
stock ranging  on  the  same  area.  Native 
wildlife  have  had  centuries  to  adapt  to  the 
environment.  They  carry  a  IniUt-in  disease 
Immunity,  and  also  do  less  damage  to  the 
range.  Wildlife  utilize  the  forage  produced 
more  efficiently  and  completely.  Nature  has 
developed  a  wildlife  species  to  feed  on  most 
growing  plants  in  the  environment,  includ- 
ing thorny  trees  and  shrubs.  Domesticated 
livestock  utilize  only  a  few  of  the  more 
palatable  species. 

A  southern  Rhodesi.nn  rancher  trapped  and 
tamed  20  eland  (a  bull  eland  weighs  over 
1.000  pounds),  let  them  run  with  his  cows, 
and  drove  them  into  a  corral  at  night.  He 
found  their  flesh  was  tastier  than  beef,  and 
they  gave  far  more  milk  than  cows. 

Promoting  safaris  to  harvest  surplus  game 
is  another  plan.  Uganda  has  initiated  super- 
vi.>^ed  safaris,  after  scientifically  determining 
the  areas,  the  species,  and  the  numbers  of 
game  to  be  taken.  This  has  established  a 
Eou'-ce  of  food  and  income  for  local  tribes 
as  well  as  the  Government. 

Mo«'t  widely  accepted  Wiiy  to  cash  in  on 
wildl'fe  resources  is  to  set  up  national  parks 
and  game  sanctuaries.  For  example,  the 
opporttjnity  to  shoot  wildlife  with  a  camera 
accounts  for  much  of  the  $15  million  spent 
annu.Tlly  by  tourists  in  Kenya. 

During  Its  tenure  the  British  colonial  gov- 
ernment  developed   a   model    national    park 


system.  Two  percent  of  East  Africa  Is  now 
In  parks,  which  compares  favorably  with 
otir  U.S.  park  area. 

What  can  foreigners  do  to  help?  Well,  we 
should  not  be  gxiilty  of  promoting  such 
projects  as  the  Anchole  cattle  project  In 
Uganda,  financed  by  U.S.  foreign  aid.  It  must 
be  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  and  unreal- 
istic programs  yet  devised.  Thousands  of 
wild  animals  have  been  killed  in  a  mass 
slaughter.  The  tall  grass  range  has  been 
burned,  and  natiu^al  trees  and  brush  eradi- 
cated. There  was  mass  aerial  pesticide  spray- 
ing to  control  the  tsetse  fly. 

The  aim  was  worthy — to  develop  small 
cattle  ranches  to  increase  the  per  capita 
income  and  grow  more  protein.  But  the 
result  is  a  terrible  fiasco.  The  landscape 
has  been  devastated,  the  plants  and  animals 
completely  changed,  and  food  production 
has  actually  been  decreased. 

Africa's  greatest  need  today  Is  a  long- 
range  natiu-al  resource  development  plan. 
Competent  scientists  should  Inventory  all 
resources.  Land  and  water  resources  should 
be  evaluated  and  classified  for  the  typ>e  of 
development  which  will  contribute  most  to 
the  economy  of  the  struggling,  newly  Inde- 
pendent African  nations  and  the  needs  of 
their  people. 

These  newly  born  nations  do  not  now 
have  these  technical  i>€ople.  That's  where 
the  United  States  could  help — If  asked. 

We  could  furnish  soil  and  water  conser- 
vationists, range  management  specialists, 
wildlife  biologists  and  other  natural  resources 
management  technicians  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  resource  management  plan? 
We  could  make  available  sociologists  and 
conservation  education  specialists  to  en- 
courage public  understanding  and  support 
of  conservation  measures.  A  tremendous 
educational  effort  is  needed  in  the  busli 
where  tribesmen  are  still  living  as  they  did 
1.000  years  ago. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  hope  for  the  best.  Tlic 
picture  is  not  all  dark.  Even  today,  wild- 
life specialists  at  Serengetl  National  Park 
talk  in  terms  of  herds  of  Thompson's  gazelle 
numbering  900,000,  wildebeest  totaling' 
450.000,  and  zebra  in  excess  of  250.000  within 
the  park  boundaries.  Some  of  the  best 
wildlife  habitat  remains  relatively  undis- 
turbed by  man.  and  where  proper  manage- 
ment exists  wildlife  abounds  in  tremendous 
quantity  and  variety. 

I  do  not  go  along  with  the  dire  predic- 
tions that,  unless  the  current  trend  is  re- 
versed, African  wildlife  will  disappear  within 
20  years.  Not  if  we  focus  worldwide  atten- 
tion on  the  problem — now. 

LfCt's  hope  Professor  Baer's  words  are  noi 
prophetic.  He  said,  "Future  generation.-; 
may  castigate  20th  century  man  who,  in  the 
1960's  was  too  preoccupied  in  reaching  for 
the  moon  to  bother  about  saving  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  precious  inheritances  of 
his  earth." 


Texan  Guides  Space  Race 
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OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  June  14,  1965 

Mr.  PIC7KLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Titan 
III-C  rocket,  as  we  all  know,  is  perhaps 
the  Nation's  most  Important  develop- 
ment in  the  current  space  race.  This  l.s 
the  vehicle  which  will  propel  our  space- 
men to  the  moon. 

Development  of  this  super-rocket  un- 
doubtedly is  moving  us  speedily  ahead  of 


the  Soviet  Union  in  the  effoi-ts  of  man  to 
conquer  outer  space. 

This  particular  project  was  developed 
under  the  capable  guidance  and  leadw- 
ship  of  Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  S.  BlesTnaier. 
Jr.,  a  Texan  whom  I  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  when  we  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas. 

Joe  Bleymaier  grew  up  in  Austin,  the 
.<  ■:!  of  German  immigrants,  and  distin- 
'-•  lished  himself  as  an  outstanding  ath- 
lete and  academic  scholar.  He  has  fre- 
quently returned  to  Austin  over  the  years 
t  .1  nsit  with  his  many  friends,  who  know 
l.Lm  as  an  effective,  hard-working,  hard- 
nised  "Dutchman"  who  likes  people  and 
i>  dedicated  to  the  responsible  duties  of 
h  -s  space  job. 

We  can  all  take  pride  in  the  devoted, 
d.  tennined  spirit  of  this  great  military 
leader  from  Texas  who  has  done  so  much 
to  bridge  the  sisace  gap  and  to  hasten  our 
Nation's  first  voyage  to  the  moon. 

On  Sunday.  Jime  20.  1965.  the  Sunday 
Star  featured  General  Bleymaier  as 
■Headline  Personality."  and  I  am  de- 
li-'hied  to  bring  this  fine  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.     It  follows: 

Hr-J^DLINE     PERSONALPTY TITAN     III-C     CHIEF 

Called  on  Way  trp.  Too, 
(By  William  Hines) 

If  the  Air  Force  gets  a  manned  space  role 
o;  its  own — as  many  people  think  Is  inevlta- 
b'>  and  imminent — a  good  deal  of  the  credit 
v^.W  belong  to  a  sunny-faced  Texan  named 
J' .  cph  Sylvester  Blej^maler,  Jr. 

Bleymaier  (pronounced  Blaymeyer)  Is  6 
n.  mths  away  from  his  50th  birthday,  and 
h:^--  many  admirers  predict  that  in  the  dozen 
ye.irs  of  active  duty  left  to  him  he  will  add 
Ti.ree  more  stars  to  the  one  that  now  adorns 
t:.i>  collar  of  his  summer  uniform. 

He  has  been  a  brigadier  general  for  only 
a'  ut  2V2  years,  ever  since  Defense  Secretary 
P  oert  S.  McNamara  gave  him  $800  nUlllon 
:•  build  a  rocket  and  warned  him  that  there 
V.    uld  be  no  more  when  that  was  gone. 

The  countdown  began  that  day.  December 
1  :962."  Bleymaier  said  on  the  eve  of  the 
1.  rt  firing  of  a  Titan  III-C  superrocket. 

it  may  have  been  Bleymaier 's  early  Texas 
Tr;:iuing  at  the  poker  table,  but  in  the  final 
1.  '.rs  of  the  2V2-year  countdown  of  Titan 
m-C  he  never  revealed  the  slightest  worry 
about  his  rocket's  prospects. 

M'NAMARA     PLEASED 

Even  before  Titan  ni-C  left  Cape  Kenne- 
d.  .  pad  40  Friday,  McNamara  was  on  record 
a.^  delighted  with  Bleymaier's  performance 
in  program  manegement.  The  Defense  Sec- 
roT  .ry  has  publicly  referred  to  "624-A,"  code 
nu.'uber  for  Titan  III-C,  as  "the  best  man- 
a;:vcl  program  we  have." 

Ta  addition  to  624-A.  Bleymaier  has  re- 
8p.  nsibility  for  the  "MOL" — manned  orbit- 
in  l-  laboratory — which  Is  the  Air  Force's  re- 
P'  itory  of  hope  for  a  part  In  the  zippy 
b\:  iness  of  human  astronautics. 

-A;ready  well  enough  along  so  that  Bley- 
vr,  ,cr  is  talking  about  it  In  the  simple  future 
tense.  MOL  will  cost  a  good  deal  more  than 
t!u  ?800  million  Bleymaier  spent  to  get  Titan 
ni  C  off  the  ground. 

Bleymaier  learned  management  theory  at 
the  University  of  Texas  (B.A..  business  ad- 
ministration. 1937) ,  but  has  gone  far  beyond 
ti.o  textbooks  in  developing  a  workable 
f  rinula  for  running  big  programs.  The 
f  rnuila  contains  a  heavy  folks  factor. 

It's  people  who  get  things  done."  Bley- 
n-  ier  philosophizes.  "Machines  and  bricks 
and  mortar  are  Important,  but  behind  aU 
t'.!- ?e  things  are  p>eople.  And  the  way  to 
r"  tivate  people  Is  to  let  them  know  that 
thfv  are  an  essential  part  d  what  is  going 

Oli." 


For  himself.  Bleymaier  has  adopted  a  per- 
sonal Job  philosophy  that  "whatever  Job  I 
am  doing  at  the  moment  is  the  most  Im- 
portant job  In  the  world." 

Ilils  attitude,  in  the  opinion  of  associates, 
has  enabled  Bleymaier  at  times  to  press  his 
viewpoint  and  prsvEill  against  people  with 
more  rank  but  less  conviction. 

INSPIRES  LOYALTY 

Correspondingly,  Bleymaier  welcomes  evi- 
dence of  conviction  on  the  part  of  subordi- 
nates. WhUe  there  is  never  any  doubt  about 
who  is  boss,  there  Is  always  room  for  full — 
and  ofttimes  spirited  discussion  in  staff 
meetings. 

Tliis  give-and-take  atmosphere  makes  for 
an  uncommon  amount  of  loyalty  on  the  pstrt 
of  subordinates — loyalty  that  the  underlings 
are  sure  is  reciprocated  all  the  way. 

Bleymaier's  crew  is  known  In  the  Air  Force 
as  a  group  that  get  things  done. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  1962,  when  Bley- 
maier got  the  Titan  III-C  assigrunent.  he  has 
been  practically  living  out  of  a  suitcase. 
In  1963,  he  made  42  trips  to  Washington  from 
Los  Angeles  headquarters.  In  addition, 
Bleymaier  repeatedly  shuttled  to  northern 
California  and  to  Colorado  for  meetings  with 
key  contractors  in  the  program. 

This  gave  him  little  time  for  his  large 
and  close-knit  family.  "We  have  five  chil- 
dren— four  of  them  still  at  home."  Bleymaier 
says,  "and  my  wife  and  I  decided  that  at 
least  once  a  week  we  would  have  a  family 
meal   together. 

"Sometimes  we  really  had  to  plan  to- 
gether to  make  it  happen." 

Friends  of  the  Bleymalers  say  his  wife  of 
almost  24  years — they  were  married  June  25, 
1941 — Is  "a  regular  doU."  Bleymaier  says 
she   Is  real   understanding,  and   elaborates: 

"If  a  wife  doesn't  understand  what  moti- 
vates a  person  to  dedicate  himself  to  some- 
thing, then  it  becomes  an  almost  unl>earable 
problem.  I  see  this  happening  to  so  many 
yoimg  officers." 

Mrs.  Bleymaier,  the  former  Rosemary 
Mathias,  had  plenty  of  training;  In  their 
first  year  of  marriage  their  residence 
changed   11   times. 

The  oldest  Bleymaier  child,  Joseph  HI. 
was  graduated  from  the  Air  Force  Academy 
this  year  and  accompanied  his  father  to 
Cap>e  Kennedy  for  the  first  Titan  3C  launch- 
ing, resplendent  in  the  gold  bars  of  a  second 
lieutenant. 

Young  Joe  was  away  at  the  academy  dur- 
ing the  most  hectic  of  his  father's  travel- 
ing period,  but  knows  the  setup  at  home  In 
those  days.  The  other  children — three  boys 
and  a  girl — all  had  chores  and  all  pitched  In 
to  help  their  mother  run  the  house,  a  hill- 
side place  In  Palos  Verdes.  about  20  miles 
south  of  where  Bleymaier  works  in  El  Se- 
gundo.   Calif. 

DEEPLY     RELIGIOUS 

The  Bleymalers  are  a  deeply  religious 
family  of  Roman  Catholic  persuasion.  When 
he  Is  home,  Bleymaier  kneels  with  the  others 
and  leads  the  rosary  service,  and  he  joins  the 
young  children  In  their  morning  and  evening 
prayers. 

Joe,  who  Is  22,  Is  shortly  to  be  married  to 
a  San  Diego  girl,  Marcia  Hillenbrand,  whom 
he  met  on  a  blind  date  In  Denver  when  he 
was  at  the  academy  and  she  was  In  college 
there.  Marianne,  19.  goes  to  the  college  of 
the  Holy  Name  in  Oakland,  CaUf.  Ted,  15, 
John,  13,  and  Gene.  11,  attend  parochial 
schools  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

The  free  time  BlejTnaler  has  at  home  Is 
spent  with  the  boys  at  outdoor  sports — base- 
ball and  swimming,  principally.  They  liked 
water  sports  while  living  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  near  Annapolis,  Md..  during  a  tour  of 
duty  In  the  Washington  area  in  the  late 
1950's,  but  have  not  done  much  boating  on 
the  west  coast. 

Bleymaier  almost  had  his  fill  of  boating  in 
the    late    1940'8    while    assigned    to    experi- 


mental work  at  Bglln  Air  Force  Base.  Fla. 
He  and  an  associate,  Frank  Spinney,  took  a 
30-foot  aluminium  boat  with  a  60-horsepower 
outboard  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  one 
day  to  test  survival  equipment. 

They  ran  Into  a  hurricane  and  were  lost 
for  6  days  while  search  aircraft  bored  ISito 
the  storm's  eye  seeking  them  with  radar. 

Spinney  and  Bleymaier  rode  the  hurricane 
out. 

CREW    UP    IN     AUSTIN 

Blej-maier  grew  up  In  Austin.  Tex.,  in  the 
1930's.  when  his  father  was  In  charge  of  the 
athletic  grounds  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
The  elder  Ble^rmaier  had  come  over  from  the 
southern  part  of  Germany  In  1904  and  had 
subsequently  brought  over  his  hometown 
sweetheart  and  made  her  his  wife. 

Bleymaier  bears  all  the  signs  of  his  Ger- 
manic heritage — blue  eyes,  blond  hair,  fair 
complexion  that  reddens  easily  under  stress 
of  embarrassment,  anger  or  mirth.  He  is.  as 
more  than  one  associate  remarks,  "a  hard- 
headed  Dutchman  from  Texas." 

But  there  is  as  much  Texas  as  German 
about  him.  When  he  was  a  colonel  "on 
travel,"  as  they  say  in  the  mUitary,  he  could 
be  seen  in  airports  all  over  the  country 
canying  in  one  hand  a  suitcase  and  in  the 
other  hand  a  dispatch-case  and  a  white 
Texas-type  Stetson. 

As  a  brigadier  general,  Bleymaier  has  an 
aide  now  who  takes  care  of  the  suitcase  and 
dispatch  case  for  him.  The  Stetson  no 
longer  goes  on  trips,  although  2d  Lt.  James 
P.  Wheeler,  the  aide,  points  out  that  on 
weekends  the  general  wears  his  Texas  hat 
to  the  office  as  an  adjunct  to  civilian  sports 
clothes. 

The  Stetson  is  something  of  a  trademark 
for  Bleymaier,  and  its  Identification  with  him 
may  be  revealing  of  the  man.  William 
Purdy,  an  old  friend  who  manages  Titan  3C 
for  the  Martin  Co.  of  Denver,  prime  contrac- 
tor, puts  it  this  way : 

"It's  a  wonderful  thing,  sometimes,  to  see 
Joe  do  battle  with  the  Washington  process. 
It's  like  the  Texas  sheriff,  walking  down  the 
dusty  street  to  do  battle  with  the  bad  guys. 

"You  know,  there's  a  good  bit  of  the 
romantic  in  Joe  Bleymaier." 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau.  boa;d  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
■  lating  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


PRINTING    OP   CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185.  p.  1942). 
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Senate  heard  addresses  in  memory  of  the  late  Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston,  took 

up  coinage  bill,  and  passed  D.C.  appropriations. 
House  passed  bills  on  cigarette  labeling  and  public  works  appropriations. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 


Routine  Proceedings,  pages  13793-13819 

Bills  Introduced:  Seven  bills  and  one  resolution  were 
introduced,  as  follows:  S.  2171-2177;  and  S.  Con.  Res.  39. 

Page  13795 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  56,  relating  to  the  bicentennial  celebration  of 

the  birth  of  James  Smithson  (S.  Rept.  339) ; 
S.  827,  858,  859,  864,  867,  868,  925,  looi,  and  1076, 

private  bills  (S.  Repts.  340-348) ; 

H.R.  3994,  removing  $5,000  limitation  which  prevents 

the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  from  settling  claims 

arising  from  crash  of  USAF  aircraft  at  Wichita  (S.  Rept. 

349); 

H.R.  3996,  authorizing  delegation  of  authority  to 
settle  admiralty  claims  not  exceeding  $10,000  with  re- 
spect to  military  vessels  (S.  Rept.  350); 

H.R.  6507,  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  travel  in 
interstate  commerce  in  aid  of  arson  (S.  Rept.  351)  ; 

H.R.  6848,  to  amend  the  U.S.  Code  with  regard  to 
the  imparting  or  conveying  of  false  information 
(S.  Rept  352);  and 

S.  828,  834,  862,  943,  1012,  518,  and  954,  private  bills 

(S.  Repts.  353-359).  Pages  13794-13795 

Bills  Referred:  Seven  House-passed  bills  were  referred 
to  appropriate  committees.  Poge  1 3793 

President's  Communication — Agriculture  Appro- 
priations: Communication  from  President  transmitting 
amendments  to  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1966  involving 
a  net  decrease  of  $32.5  million  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  received,  referred  to  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  as  S.  Doc.  38. 

Page  1  3794 

President's  Communication — Interoceanic  Canal: 
Communication  from  President  transmitting  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1966  in  the  amount 
of  $7.5  million  for  the  Interoceanic  Canal  Commission 
was  received,  referred  to  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  as  S.  Doc.  37.  Pag*  13794 

D554 


D.C.  Appropriations:  Senate  passed  with  amendmeni- 
H.R.  6453,  fiscal  1966  appropriations  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  after  taking  the  following  actions  on  addi- 
tional amendments  thereto: 

Adopted:  Ribicoff  amendment  as  amended  by  adop 
tion  by  76  yeas  to  14  nays  of  Byrd  (West  Virginia)  sub- 
stitute amendment  which  would  provide  $300,000  for 
immediate  use  under  the  D.C.  work  and  training  pro- 
grams. The  Ribicoff  amendment  would  have  provided 
$341,753  to  initiate  a  6-month  program  for  aid  to  tK- 
pendent  children  of  unemployed  parents. 

Prior  to  adoption  of  Byrd  (West  Virginia)  substituic 
for  the  Ribicofif  amendment,  Senate  rejected  by  40  yea> 
to  47  nays,  Ribicoff  motion  to  table  the  Byrd  substitute 
amendment. 

Senate  insisted  on  its  amendments,  asked  for  confer 
cnce  with  the  House,  and  appointed  as  conferees  Sen.i 
tors  Byrd  (West  Virginia),  Hayden,  Bartlett,  Mclntyr.. 
Case.  Cotton,  and  Saltonstall. 

I  Pages  13819-13820, 13824-13833 

Coinage:  Senate  made  its  unfinished  business  S.  2oSii. 
to  provide  for  the  coinage  of  the  U.S.     Pages  1 3838-1 3839 

Memorial  Addresses:  Numerous  Senators  spoke  in 
tribute  to  the  life,  character,  and  public  services  of  tl:c 
late  Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston.  Pages  i384o-i3865 

Nominations:  The  following  nominations  were  re- 
ceived :  LeRoy  Collins,  of  Florida,  to  be  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce;  Robert  H.  B.  Baldwin,  of  New  Jerscv. 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  George  C.  Trevcr- 
row,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review;  two  judicial;  numcro ::v 
Public  Health  Service;  and  two  Navy,  pages  1 3865-1 3866 

Record  Votes:  Two  record  votes  were  taken  today. 

Pages  13834, 13835 

Quorum  Call:  One  quorum  call  was  taken  today. 

Page  13820 

Program  for  Wednesday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and,  as 
a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston,  adjourned  at  4:27  p.m.  until 


The  Ozarks:   Peaceful  Land  All  Love 


K5CTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
OP 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  mssouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Arthur 
Edson.  writer  for  the  Associated  Press, 
has  confirmed  what  I  have  always 
known — that  there  is  no  finer  place  to 

\  :sit  or  live  than  in  the  Ozarks. 

Mr.  Edson  has  been  touring  the  United 
States  for  the  Associated  Press,  doing  a 
series  on  "America  the  Beautiful."  As  a 
native  Ozarkian  himself,  he  was  on 
guard  against  his  own  prejudice.  Never- 
theless, he  says: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  the  wild 
flj-A-ers  bloom  as  abundantly,  the  birds  sing 
as  joyously,  the  brooks  flow  as  exuberantly 
as  they  did  40  years  ago. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Ozabks:    Peaceful  Land   All  Love 

(  Editoh's  Note. — The  Ozarks  are  a  land  of 
w.lderness  and  springs,  lakes  and  caves,  birds 
Hid  flowers,  and  floating  down  t±ie  rivers. 
Ihey  are  also,  alas,  a  land  of  beer  cans  and 
poverty,  but  the  people  are  serene  and  genu- 
ii»e  in  "the  most  peaceful  place  in  the 
world."  The  second  in  a  series  on  "America 
the  Beautiful.") 

(By  Arthur  Edson) 

PRurrr,  Ark. — As  you  meander  down  High- 
way 7  from  the  north,  a  drive  many  think  is 
i!.e  most  beautiful  in  the  Ozarks,  you  see  a 
Sign  that  is  a  delightful  understatement. 

"This  road  crooked  and  steep  for  11  m.iles," 
It  says. 

So  you  twist  and  turn,  rise  and  fall  for  10 
or  so  lovely  miles — and  you  reach  a  second 
siirn— exactly  like  the  first  one. 

The  Ozarks  are  like  that. 

Tlaey  stretch  across  southern  Missjuri, 
r.  or  them  Arkansas,  and  eastern  Oklahoma, 
and  although  they  are  called  mountains, 
t.  ey  really  are  a  plateau  that  is  marvelously 
tousled  on  top. 

It's  a  land  of  sudden  ridges  and  deep 
Valleys,  of  springs  that  bubble  tirelessly  from 
deep  caverns,  of  streams  that  are  clear  and 
merry,  of  vast  wooded  spaces  that  remain 
ruich  as  they  were  when  first  the  white 
E.  in  came. 

Only  a  stay-at-home  could  readily  answer 
the  question:  What  spot  is  the  prettiest  in 
the  Nation? 

The  experienced,  practicing  traveler  would 
1-e  awash  with  engaging  and  contending 
niomories,  from  the  sensuous,  beguiling 
Everglades  to  the  magnificent,  formidable 
Rockies.  Not  many  votes  would  be  cast  for 
the  Ozarks.  Alas,  this  hilly  region  isn't  well 
ki.ov.n,  and  not  even  the  most  loyal  native, 
greedy  for  tourist  cash,  would  claim  that  it 
i:ispires  awe. 

"i'et,  as  Daniel  Webster  onco  said  of  Dart- 
mottth,  there  are  those  who  love  her. 

Here  fishermen  can  seek  out  baas,  channel 
cat,  and  rainbow  trout.  Hunters  can  pur- 
sue deer,  wild  turkey,  and  quail.  Boatmen 
Can  roar  around  ot  laze  upon  a  half-dozen 
Ir.rge  manmade  lakes. 


Appendix 

And  it  is  Ideal  for  tiiose  who  simply  love 
the  wilderness,  who  treasure  the  violet  or 
the  sweet-william,  who  listen  for  the  dulcet 
wood  thrush,  or  who  find  music  in  the  shoals 
of  a  scurrying  stream. 

As  a  witness,  I  could  be  prejudiced.,  I  grew 
up  on  the  edge  of  these  hills,  with  plenty  of 
carefree  time  to  explore  and  to  observe  and 
to  wonder. 

Since  nothing  can  be  more  disillusioning 
than  boyhood  revisited,  I  was  mildly  apin-e- 
hensive  when  the  Ozark*  were  Included  In  a 

project  describing  America's  beauty  spots. 

It  is  a  pleastu'e  to  report  that  the  wild 
flowers  bloom  as  abundantly,  the  birds  sing 
as  joyously,   the  brooks  flow  as  exuberantly 

as  they  did  40  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  their  charm,  the  Ozarks 
point  up  a  strange  national  problem.  For  If 
you  take  the  hill  roads  from  the  east,  through 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  on  into  the  Ozarka,  you  will  find  people 
in  dismal  poverty  while  siuTounded  by 
glorious  beauty. 

No  place  illustrates  this  better  than  Pruitt. 
which  is  little  more  than  a  rajnshackle  post 
office  In  northwestern  Arkansas. 

Here  Arkanfias  Highway  7 —  If  you  are  ever 
in  this  area  don't  miss  driving  it — dives  down 
and  crosses  the  Buffalo  RIvct.  This  is  New- 
ton County,  pKxssibly  the  prettiest  and 
statistically  the  poorest  In  the  State.  High- 
way 7  is  the  county's  only  paved  road. 

Pearl  Holland  operates  a  sort  of  fishing 
camp  here.  A  sign  warns:  "No  hard  drinks, 
shouting  or  unlawful  acts  allowed." 

Mrs.  Holland's  grandfather  settled  here; 
her  grandchUdren  are  with,  her  now,  making 
five  generations  in  this  same  pleasant  spot. 
The  living  isn't  easy.  At  59,  Mrs.  Holland's 
face  is  well  lined,  and  her  cotton  drees  is 
held  together  by  safety  pins,  but  her  eyes  are 
steady  and  serene. 

"I  love  it  here,  sir,"  she  says.  "You  are 
so  close  to  God  you  can  Just  see  it  all  around 
you.  The  birds  sing  all  the  time,  sir,  and 
you  should  hear  the  whlppoorwlll  at  night. 
It's  the  most  peaceful  place  In  the  world." 

All  over  the  Ozarks  you  see  signs  advertis- 
ing "floats."  This  Is  an  Invitation  to  float 
down  the  river,  fishing  or  just  gazing,  while 
an  enterprising  native  drives  your  car  to 
meet  you  at  a  predetermined  spot. 

Mrs.  Holland  watches  a  canoe  drift  toward 
shore,  the  rendezvous  point  few  a  canoe 
I>arty.  There  are  50  canoes  altogether,  and 
each  is  well  stocked  with  nat\ire  lovers  who 
have  been  floating  down  the  Buffalo  with 
time  out  for  an  overnight  camp. 

Husky  Patrick  Montgomery  Is  a  canoeist 
from  Kansas  City,  280  miles  north,  and  IX 
you  think  this  Is  a  far  piece  for  an  over- 
night float,  then  you  understlmate  nature 
lovers. 

Passionately  devoted  to  keeping  the  Ozarks 
tidy,  Montgomery  belongs  to  a  club  that  each 
Labor  Day  laboriously  collects  trash  from 
streams. 

"We  get  everything  from^  beer  cans  to  trac- 
tor tires."  Montgomery  says.  "You  can  use 
a  magnet  to  pick  up  the  ordinary  can  on 
the  bottom,  but  they  make  alumintun  ones 
now.    You  got  to  dive  for  'em. 

Now  let's  float  the  White  River  from  Cot- 
ter. Ark. 

It  is  a  magnificent  day,  the  hills  are  softly 
graced  with  dogwoods,  the  birds,  especially 
those  debonair  mockers,  sing  so  overlapplng- 
ly  there  is  never  a  second's  silence. 

This  Is  great  fishing  country.    The  water 


is  released  from  the  chilly  bottom  of  Bull 
Shoals  Lake  so  It  Is  cold  enough  for  rain- 
bows. Every  bend  brings  new  boats  In  view, 
and  every  boat  has  two  or  three  fishermen 
or  fisherwomen,  each  frowning  and  con- 
centrating as  If  they  were  Einstein  solving 
relativity.  Only  the  guides  seem  to  have 
fun. 

River  protocol  demands  that  Inquiries  be 
made  as  to  how  the  flsh  are  resp>onding. 
0\u-  guide,  a  high  school  senior  named 
Tooter  Flippin,  politely  asks:  "You  slaying 

■em?" 

The  other  guide,  shepherding  a  couple  of 
novices  who  are  unlikely  to  come  up  with 
anything  but  sunburn,  shakes  his  head. 
Winks  and  grins. 

The  Idyllic  scene  has  one  flaw.  Recently 
discarded  beer  and  soft  drink  cans,  some  of 
aluminum,  bob  past,  melancholy  evidence  of 
how  the  search  for  nattire  untouched  Is  then 
Stupidly  despoiled. 

Many  large  caves,  and  Innumerable  small 
ones,  are  under  these  hills. 

A  few  are  well  known  and  nationally  ad- 
vertised, but  the  biggest  and  beet  may  still  be 
filled  with  the  water  that  pours  from  count- 
less springs. 

The  Nation's  largest  spring  Is  In  southeast- 
em  Missouri:  appropriately  but  xinlmaglna- 
tlvely.  It  Is  simply  called  Big  Spring. 

What  a  gigantic  cavern  must  be  under 
these  old  bluffs.  Each  day  as  many  as  84S 
million  gallons  of  water  may  surge  out,  form- 
ing an  Instant  river.  This  spring  Is  so  tre- 
mendous that  the  dally  erosion  of  limestone 
mounts  up  to  175  tons. 

A  few  hundred  yards  away  Big  Spring 
joins  the  swiftly  running  Current  River,  a 
fortiinate  stream  that  Is  constantly  refreshed. 

If  you  tvim  off  famed  U.S.  66  at  Cuba,  Mo., 
and  head  south,  youll  find  a  succession  of 
State  pctrks,  each  with  a  large,  attnM:tlve 
spring  that  hunies  to  the  Current. 

When  man  tampers  with  nature,  the  re- 
sults often  are  catastrophic,  but  the  lakes 
here  may  be  an  exception.  They  range  from 
the  Lake  of  the  Ozarks  in  central  Missouri 
to  Lake  o'  the  Cherokees  in  northeastern 
Oklahoma  to  Table  Rock  Taneycomo,  BvUl 
Shoals  and  Norfolk  lakes  on  tlie  Arkansas- 
Missouri  border. 

Damming  a  crooked  river  produces  a  most 
unlakelike  looking  lake.  But  interlacing  val- 
leys mean  a  tremendous  shoreline — the  Lake 
of  the  Ozarks  wanders  so  Its  shoreline  Is  1,350 
miles — that  offers  fine  sites  for  homes  and 
recreational  facilities. 

Although  the  words  "recreational  facili- 
ties" are  often  a  coverup  for  honkytonks  and 
beer  joints,  unspoiled  places  remain  Land 
Is  still  comparatively  cheap  In  the  Ozarks, 
and  many  a  visitor  returns  to  retire  here. 

When  Cecil  Rice  quit  as  a  hog  buyer  in  1111- 
noLs,  he  and  his  wife  built  a  home  overlook- 
ing Bull  Shoals.  "This  is  the  most  beautiful 
place  In  the  world,"  Mrs.  Rice  says,  "and 
that's  pretty  good  for  a  woman  bom  in 
Texas." 

Natives  love  their  hills  and  valleys,  but 
curiously  their  esthetic  sense  does  not  ex- 
tend to  things  they  build  for  themselves. 
Their  towns,  often  constructed  around  a 
square,  may  be  dreary  blotches.  But  there 
are  exceptions,  of  which  £ureka  Springs. 
Ark.,  is  a  picturesque  example. 

It  calls  Itself  Little  Switzerland — it  even 
has  a  Lake  Lucerne — and  it  is  buUt  on  20 
Mil*  divided  by  10  canyons.  A  statistical 
naturalist  has  counted  115  species  of  trees 
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and  254  species  ot  wild  flowers  to  go  with  Its 
63  springs. 

Yet  even  Eureka  Springs,  unusual  and 
quaint  as  it  is,  is  having  its  troublee.  Mod- 
em toxirlsts  may  marvel  at  it,  but  they're 
likely  to  travel  its  streets  that  writhe  like 
a  wounded  snake,  and  go  on  without  pausing 
to  part  with  their  money. 

"The  old  town  Is  looking  shabby,"  an 
elderly  retired  man  told  me.  "I  don't  rightly 
know  why.  There's  a  lot  a-fussin'  and 
a-fumln".  I  reckon  a  business  can't  operate 
any  more  only  3  months  out  of  the  year." 

Oddly,  these  3  months  au-e  those  likely  to 
be  least  attractive.  Summers  can  be  hot  and 
dry,  but  spring  and  fall  are  delightful. 

Much  of  rural  America  suffers  these  days, 
nowhere  worse  than  In  the  hill  country.  The 
early  settler  found  water,  fish,  wood,  game 
and  a  patch  of  bottomland  big  enough  for 
the  meager  crops  he  needed.  He  never 
dreamed  that  the  agricultural  future  be- 
longed to  the  prairies  where  giant  contrap- 
tions would  cultivate  and  harvest  vast  acre- 
ages enriched,  not  by  spring-flooding  rivers, 
but  by  commercial  fertilizers. 

Arnold  Jones,  caretaker  of  the  water  mill 
at  Alley  Spring  Park,  Mo.,  remembers  when 
the  mill  ground  night  and  day.  But  It  has 
been  stilled  since  1917  and  farming  has  be- 
come increasingly  precarious  in  these  hills. 

"I  can't  recall  nobody  who  is  making  their 
all  off  a  farm."  Jones  says.  "They  either 
have  a  wife  workin'  or  they're  drawin'  social 
security." 

What  has  happened  is  painfully  revealed 
in  the  population  figures.  Here  in  Benton 
County  the  population  has  dropped  from 
10.881  in  1940  to  8.685  In  1950  to  5,963  in 
1960. 

The  country  may  be  beautiful,  but,  as  the 
saying  goes,  "You  can't  eat  the  scenery,"  and 
the  young  flee. 

But  the  memories  cling  indelibly,  of  red- 
bud  on  the  hills,  of  c^tty  streams  like  the 
Illinois,  Jack's  Fork,  Eleven  Point  and  Roar- 
ing River. 

Pearl  Holland,  looking  at  the  flower-flecked 
bluff  across  the  murmuring  Buffalo,  sized  it 
up  for  the  exiled  sons  and  daughters. 

"You  never  see  people  who  lived  in  the 
Ozarks,  sir."  she  said,  "who  don't  want  to 
come  back." 


Rev.  David  Choate's  Memorial  Day 
Sermon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    n)AHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
cellent Memorial  Day  sermon  by  the 
Reverend  David  A.  Choate,  of  the  First 
Conirregational  Church  of  Boise,  Idaho, 
has  come  to  my  attention.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  this  thoughtful 
sermon  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thinking  Dangerously 
(Memorial    Day    sermon    by    Rev.    David    A. 

Choate,      First      Congregational      Church, 

Boise,     Idaho.     May     30,     1965 — Scrlptiu-e 

Micah  4:1^) 

On  this  Memorial  Day  Sunday,  I  should 
like  to  examine  the  piurposes  for  which  we 
memorialize  those  who  have  given  their  lives 
In   the  service  of  their  country  and  at  the 


same  time  to  raise  the  question  "How  may 
we  take  advantage  of  the  periods  of  peace 
to  resolve  the  problems  which  periodically 
lead  to  armed  conflict?" 

Albert  Schweitzer  in  tils  booik  "The  Teach- 
ing of  Reverence  for  Life"  pointed  toward 
the  ultimate  dilemma  facing  us  when  he 
said  "The  essence  of  goodness  is:  preserve 
life,  promote  life,  help  life  to  achieve  its 
highest  destiny.  The  essence  of  evil  is:  de- 
stroy life,  harm  life,  hamper  the  development 
of  life."  If  Albert  Schweitzer  is  right,  and  I 
rather  imagine  that  we  would  all  agree  that 
he  is,  then  the  goals  for  which  these  me- 
morialized people  gave  their  lives,  are  being 
undermined  by  the  means  we  use  in  our  effort 
to  establish  them.  War  and  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force  is  evil  for  it  destroys,  harms,  and 
hampers;  it  does  not  preserve,  promote,  or 
help  life  to  achieve  its  highest  destiny. 
There  are  many  among  you  this  morning 
who  will  agree  with  this  position.  But  our 
problem  as  a  people  is  to  discover  how  to 
achieve  our  highest  dreams  of  human  life 
without  using  the  means  of  military  force 
which  in  effect  destroys  the  goals  for  which 
we  yearn. 

I  am  no  authority  or.  foreign  relations 
speaking  from  the  secret  files  of  our  State 
Department.  I.  like  you,  read  of  concerned 
human  beings  speaking  out  for  a  more  con- 
structive approach  in  human  relationships 
around  the  world.  Harry  Bullis.  chairman 
of  the  board  for  General  Mills.  Inc..  is  one 
such  voice,  "Much  of  the  antic;^pitalist  fanat- 
icism in  Communist  lands.  like  the  anti- 
Communist  crusades  in  the  open  societies,  is 
meaningless.  The  great  concerns  of  our  time 
lie  far  deeper  than  the  cold  wsr."  '  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  should  be  giving  more  or 
less  military  assistance  to  South  Vietnam  but 
I  strongly  suspect  that  if  we  aren't  able  to 
solve  the  pressing  human  problems  between 
the  wars  then  the  use  of  military  force  be- 
comes our  inevitable  alternative  and  the  sav- 
ing of  national  face  and  preservation  of  an 
untrammeled  Stars  and  Stripes  our  call  to 
battle.  On  May  27,  1965,  In  the  Idaho  Daily 
Statesman  there  was  an  article  by  Jack  Foisie 
who  describes  the  growing  fjcssimism  with 
which  American  and  foreign  military  men 
view  the  use  of  arms  as  a  means  of  stabiliz- 
ing southeast  Asia.  Date  Una  Saigon:  "The 
belief  grows  here  that  even  all-out  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  will  not  force  the  Com- 
munists to  cease  their  war  in  the  south.  *  •  • 
But  the  pessimism  is  evident  not  only  to  the 
Americans.  Thoughtful  Vietnamese  and 
many  foreign  military  men  here  are  coming 
to  the  same  conclusion.  They  are  convinced 
the  war  can  end  only  when  the  Vietcong 
guerrillas  axe  whipped  in  the  south.  So 
strong  is  the  enemy  hold  on  many  regions 
that  it  will  take  a  protracted  effort  involving 
tens  of  thousands  of  American  troops  to  root 
them  out  of  the  Jungles.  •  •  •  But  this 
would  put  the  United  States  in  a  position 
somewhat  akin  to  the  Russian  planting  of 
missiles  in  Cuba.  President  Jolin  F.  Kennedy 
was  willing  to  go  to  war  if  a  hostile  force 
remained  at  his  doorstep.  Red  China's  reac- 
tion certainly  would  be  the  some  if  Ameri- 
cans occupied  North  Vietnamese  territory 
adjacent  to  China's  southern  border."  War 
cold  or  hot  thwarts  the  majc*  goals  of  life. 
You  know  It,  I  know  it,  it  is  expressed  in 
plaintive  tones  by  Micah  in  his  dream  for  all 
mankind  that  swords  will  be  recast  into  plow- 
shares and  spears  mto  pruning  hooks.  Poets 
write  verse  about  it,  our  leading  and  re- 
spected statesmen  deliver  speeches  about  it, 
it  is  engraved  above  the  portals  of  our  public 
buildings  and  it  now  comes  to  us  from  the 
steaming,  bloody  Jungles  of  Vietnam.  What 
we  need  Is  some  new  and  dangerous  thinking. 

Above  the  posing  members  of  a  high 
school  class  there  was  printed  on  a  banner 
their  motto  which  read  "Forward  ever:  back- 
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ward  never."  Because  of  some  heads  ol:- 
structing  the  view  the  motto  on  the  picture 
when  printed  read  "Ever,  backward."  We 
will  want  to  see  the  whole  picture  withov,- 
some  heads  obstructing  the  view. 

The  other  half  of  the  picture  is  that  mrij^  r 
use  of  military  force  in  the  resolution  <  ; 
major  international  disputes  is  basically  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  means  which  must  i  • 
employed  if  such  disputes  are  to  be  resolvec 
Alfred  Kazin  writing  some  time  ago  said 
"People  seem  to  be  able  to  tolerate  w.i! 
national  crusades,  racial  segregation.  ma~; 
hysteria.  What  they  can't  seem  to  tolera-.' 
is  unemployment,  the  feeling  of  being  us'  - 
less,  the  sight  of  their  children  going  with- 
out. If  this  is  true,  if  we  are  fairly  indi:- 
ferent  to  the  fate  of  humanity  until  otir  o:\ :: 
fate  is  called  into  question,  then  the  grc,  ■ 
lesson  of  the  1930's,  that  anybody  will  re- 
volt if  he  gets  angry  or  humiliated  enoupl: 
is  the  great  lesson  of  our  own  day,  and  v,  < 
had  better  hoist  some  storm  warnings  now 
Openness  of  communication  and  respons;..' 
understanding  of  extra  national  probleii.- 
are  the  constructive  attitudes  which  mnk. 
the  healing  of  social  problems  possible.  Ti.- 
same  point  was  elaborated  upon  by  Ru:! 
Knowles,  "If  we  simply  denounce  Castro  ami 
make  no  attempt  to  tinderstand  what  he  oi- 
fers  the  Cuban  people — a  few  speci;.  ■ 
achievements,  a  sense  of  national  dignity  av.  '. 
a  large  store  of  hope — then  we  fail  to  under- 
stand what  he  offers  to  the  rest  of  Lati:: 
America.  If  we  are  to  combat  Castro's  re-  - 
olution,  we  must  combine  the  spirit  of  ovr 
Revolution  of  1776  with  our  20th-centtiry 
technology  revolution,  and  export  this  spir. 
and  accomplishments  to  Latin  America." 

It  isn't  popular  to  think  of  the  cau!-e- 
which  lie  behind  the  first  which  gives  y>  : 
the  bloody  nose  and  then  treat  the  caus',- 
without  retaliating  in  kind.  But  the  opt  .i 
social  wounds,  so  inviting  to  the  Commun:-- 
virus.  Is  best  treated  by  healing  the  wovm.l 
rather  than  waiting  so  long  that  it  beconi.- 
necessary  to  combat  a  well  entrenched  vini> 
If  this  is  the  case  we  had  better  look  to  ::,.■ 
deeper  problems  of  hmnan  relationships  aid 
provide  an  adequate  solution  to  these  befi  ro 
war  becomes  our  last  remaining  alternatr. 
This  day  calls  for  thinking  big  and  thinkii.^: 
dangerously.  Are  we  as  Americans  b.c 
enough,  sensitive  enough,  or  imaginati  o 
enough  to  penetrate  the  cultural  and  polr.- 
ical  barriers  and  to  contribute  significant  y 
to  a  people's  sense  of  usefulness,  meaning  ai.d 
dignity?  Are  we  big  enough  to  surmou:.: 
the  barriers  of  national  sovereignty  and  gen- 
uinely credit  other  nations  with  tht.r 
achievements  as  their  contribution  to  hum;  -.i 
knowledge. 

This,  however,  will  take  some  changiut: 
of  time  worn  attitudes  before  this  Nat  in 
or  any  nation  will  give  priority  to  the  1'.  :- 
man  concerns  which  cut  across  sovereii:r. 
boundaries.  These  are  some  of  the  time 
worn  attitudes  which  need  modification :  1 1 1 
Blood  is  thicker  than  water.  This  belief  :; 
untrue  for  human  concerns  are  not  baf^ci 
upon  the  accidents  of  biology.  (2)  We  are 
the  good  people  and  any  one  different  fn  :n 
us  is  bad  and  should  be  beaten  into  gi^ivg 
up  their  differences.  (3)  Other  cultures  are 
quaint  and  have  nothing  to  teach  us.  St:  ^'n 
attitudes  may  have  held  a  primitive  people 
together  and  supported  the  survival  of  fav.- 
llles,  cities,  and  nations  but  no  longer  are 
they  valid  since  the  needs  of  humanity  :n 
general  now  take  precedence  over  all  ot!  r 
sovereign  entitles.  We  cannot  rely  upon  a:;- 
cestral  attitudes  we  have  Inherited  from  c  ;r 
fathers  to  guide  us  on  the  new  frontiers  f 
htmaan  relationships  brought  about  by  t:,e 
phenomenal  advances  in  scientific  knowleci^re 
and  communications. 

If  we  are  to  survive  as  the  human  race  "^e 
will  begin  our  process  by  showing  In  action 
that  we  are  our  brother's  keeper,  lor  »>»«:  sa-'c 
and  ours.     We  show  it  by  spending  less  c;i 
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r.uc'.ear  arms  and  more  on  nuclear  power- 
:<.inu=;.  We  show  it  by  cranking  out  less 
propaganda  and  by  developing  more  oppor- 
tunities for  cooperation  between  ourselves 
.r.id  the  Conamunlst  nations.  We  put  less 
s-ock  in  national  sovereignty  and  more  mxis- 
i.:e  into  a  truly  international  judiciary  and 
supporting  international  police  force.  Red 
Ciuna  will  be  Invited  to  her  rightful  place  in 
•:ie  United  Nations  not  because  she  is  good 
but  because  she  is  a  sovereign  pxjwer  with 
whom  It  Is  necessary  to  have  open  debate 
and  continuing  communications  if  there  is 
TO  be  any  hope  of  resolving  International 
human  problems.  Many  avenues  which  now 
i-eem  closed  to  us  wlU  open  to  view  when  we 
..ccept  the  fact  that  we  are  born  first  into 
tlie  hiunan  race  and  to  this  race  we  owe  our 
first  allegiance  and  not  to  our  fanailies,  cities, 
n.\tions.  Only  accidentally  are  we  white. 
Smiths,  and  American.  Our  first  responsi- 
bility is  to  people  to  lift  them  to  a  sense  of 
;isefulness  and  dignity,  even  if  it  means,  as 
ill  most  good  families,  some  sacrifice  to  our- 
selves. 

I  suggest  that  we  more  responsibly  hold  in 
memory  those  who  served  their  country  well 
wiien  we  convert  into  reality  their  dream  for 
world  understanding  and  peace.  No  better 
summation  could  be  made  than  the  follow- 
ing words  of  Harry  Bullis,  chairman  of  the 
board  for  General  Mills,  "That  this  Is  a  time 
of  dangerous,  turbulent  change  we  all  know. 
Tlxat  this  is  a  fantastic,  wonderfully  prom- 
ising era  we  all  may  believe.  The  world  ten- 
sioiis  will  continue  to  challenge  us,  long  after 
•,';ie  present  encounters  are  solved,  we  all  may 
..-sume.  Taking  the  dangers,  the  promises, 
and  the  tensions  all  together,  should  every- 
b'Xiy  get  ready  for  nuclear  war?  On  the  con- 
trary. The  btisiness  outlook  for  moral 
growth,  national  development,  human  pro- 
ductivity, economic  profits,  freedom  for  lei- 
sure, and  intellectual  maturity  were  never  as 
general  as  they  are  at  this  moment  In  his- 
t  iry.  We  have  the  conditions  for  peace.  Our 
dream  now  is  for  a  new  age  of  mankind,  a 
irf-w  breed  of  interdependent  nations.  Let  tis 
work  to  make  this  dream  a  realitv."  ■* 


Saturday  Review,  Oct.  13, 1962. 
Saturday  Review,  Oct.  13, 1962. 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Oct.  9, 1962. 
'  Saturday  Review,  Oct.  13,  1962. 


The  Vanishing  Commuter  Trains 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICtTT 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesday.  June  23,  1965 

Ml'.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harry 
G  ilden,  as  my  colleagues  from  North 
Corolina  will  tell  you,  can  hardly  be 
cla.s.sified  as  a  railroad  commuter.  Yet 
Mr.  Golden  has  had  a  love  affair  with 
ttaiiis  dating  back  to  his  childhood  days 
C''i  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York  City 
V  lien  the  elevated  trains  w'ere  all  around 
iiun. 

Now  the  railroad  tracks  are  gone  and 
t!:P  commuter  railroads  could  also  dis- 
appear, Mr.  Golden  notes  in  a  column 
i:.  the  June  21,  1965,  Stamford  Advocate. 
Commuters  are  sure  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wUl  take  over  In  a  pinch,  but, 
a>  Mr.  Golden  points  out,  they  forget 
that  the  Government  did  not  rush  In  to 
lake  over  the  coal  mines  In  West  Vlr- 
Eriiila. 


Wrapped  in  Mr.  Golden's  Ught  touch 
is  a  serious  message:  that  we  cannot 
sit  back  and  expect  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  do  it  all  for  us.  It  is  a 
message  that  is  particularly  appropriate 
at  this  time  for  those  of  us  in  Fairfield 
County,  Conn.,  and  other  commuter 
areas. 

The  Federal  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  has  approved  a  $3  mil- 
lion demonstration  grant  that  will  keep 
the  New  Haven  commuter  trains  run- 
ning for  up  to  18  months.  But  we  must 
not  sit  back  and  think  that  everything 
has  been  taken  care  of.  The  grant  just 
buys  time  to  work  out  a  permanent  ar- 
rangement for  commuter  service,  and 
unless  we  accomplish  this  within  the 
next  year  and  a  half,  we  will  be  right 
back  in  a  crisis  situation. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Rah^road 

It  may  well  be  that  In  the  near  future 
there  will  be  no  more  pxassenger  trains.  The 
New  Haven  RaUroad  is  petitioning  for  the 
right  to  stop  hauling  passengers  from  West- 
chester County  to  New  York  City.  Two  other 
major  eastern  raUroads  have  threatened  they 
cannot  continue  their  runs  unless  they  can 
merge.  All  over  the  country  the  same  com- 
plaint is  heard:  the  railroad  men  say  they 
cannot  compete  with  superhighways  built 
with  public  funds. 

Freight  still  turns  a  profit  for  some  lines. 
A  lot  of  tliat.  however,  comes  from  piggy- 
back hauling — hauling  loaded  trucks  over 
long  distances.  Even  the  companies  which 
manufactured  toy  electric  trains  have  fallen 
on  hard  times,  the  victims  of  an  age  in  which 
children  prefer  rocketry  and  spacecraft  to 
pedestrian  and  wheeled  travel. 

Imagine  an  America  without  trains. 
Imagine  the  most  mechanical  country  in  the 
world  without  locomotives.  My  father  could 
not  conjiu-e  so  bleak  a  vision.  He  was  an 
immigrant  from  Gallcia  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Empire.  He  saw  very  little  of  Ameri- 
ca, only  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New  York 
City  and  in  the  last  decades  of  his  life,  the 
reaches  of  the  Bronx.  My  mother  never  saw 
Grand  Central  Station.  But  they  knew  all 
about  railroads.  The  elevated  trains  were 
all  around  us  in  those  years.  And  like  most 
Americans,  my  father  and  mother  always  had 
a  love  affair  with  the  romantic  trains. 

Now  the  elevated  trains  are  gone.  The 
Third  Avenue  El  came  down  10  years  ago 
to  make  way  for  the  Second  Avenue  Subway 
which  is  still  50  years  away. 

My  father  spent  5  years  agitating  for  rabbis 
to  receive  the  same  consideration  on  the 
railroads  as  the  rest  of  the  clergy  received — 
half  fare — and  one  day  the  press  reported 
that  this  privilege  had  been  granted.  My 
father  loved  President  William  Howard  Taft 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  railroad  will  die  for  lack  of  profits. 
Lack  of  profits  is  the  hallowed  American  ex- 
cuse for  abolishing  anything.  Passenger 
rate?,  no  question  about  it,  do  not  produce 
profits.  Railroad  management  argues  that 
if  a  company  doesn't  make  4^,  percent  on  its 
inve.^tmtnit  it  also  loses  interest  it  would  re- 
ceive on  that  i)ercentage.  It  is  only  when 
we  hear  stich  reasoning  that  we  passengers 
becin  to  understand  why  railroads  are  hesi- 
tant to  open  their  books  for  public  inspec- 
tion. Conveniently,  the  trainmen  also  forget 
that  once  upon  a  time  the  U.S.  Government 
gave  them  mile  upon  mile  of  free  land  in  ex- 
change for  operating  a  public  utility.  The 
utility  no  longer  tvu-ns  the  dollar  it  once  did 
but  the  land  does.  But  no  one  balances  the 
losses  of  one  operation  with  the  profits  of 
another  for  the  simple  reason  that  visionary 
accountants  long  ago  advised  railroad  man- 
agement to  divide  all  its  varied  holdings  into 


separate  corpjorations.  Now  everybody's  got 
to  make  a  profit. 

Perhaps  the  real  reason  the  railroads  will 
go  under  is  becatise  passengers  cannot  con- 
ceive of  so  profovmd  a  catastrophe.  "Why," 
say  the  commuters,  "realty  values  would  drop 
immediately,"  as  though  stable  realty  values 
were  ever  a  giiarantee. 

Commuters  are  sure  the  Government  would 
take  over,  forgetting  the  Government  didnt 
hasten  to  take  over  the  coal  mines  in  West 
Virginia.  And  even  if  the  Government  did 
dispose  itself  to  take  over  the  railroads  it 
would  take  the  bureaucracy  several  years  to 
set  up  a  Public  Transit  Commission  to  run 
them. 


Peace  b  die  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   P0rNSTI.VAinA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  23. 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  pen- 
dulum of  power  Is  seriously  threatened 
with  imbalance  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
buildup  of  Communist  military  aid  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  Arab  commando  terror 
raids  on  Israeli  territory,  and  the  cur- 
rent work  in  Syria  and  Jordan  for  di- 
version of  Israel's  water  sources  by  her 
Arab  neighbors  are  three  real  and  pres- 
ent dangers  to  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  United  States  must  take  concrete 
steps  to  insure  i>eace  in  this  crucial,  stra- 
tegic area  of  the  world.  We  must  provide 
the  State  of  Israel  with  the  necessary  de- 
fensive arms,  so  that  she  can  protect 
herself  against  aggressors.  Moreover,  we 
should  encourage  renewed  efforts  for  di- 
rect Arab-Israel  peace  talks. 

We  in  the  United  States  must  rally  the 
people  of  the  Free  World  to  be  coiu'a- 
geous,  to  do  what  is  morally  called  for 
which  clearly  is  to  move  now  with  action 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  balance  of 
power  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  "Statement 
on  the  Middle  East"  was  recently 
adopted  by  the  American  Jewish  Cwn- 
mittee,  at  its  recently  concluded  58th 
annual  meeting.  It  contains  specific 
recommendations  for  United  States  ac- 
tion to  help  achieve  peace  and  stability 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  "Statement  on  the 
Middle  East"  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  American  Jewish  Committee. 

June  7.   1965. 
Hon.    Hugh    Scott. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  The  establishment 
of  peace  in  the  Middle  East  has  long  been 
a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  the  American 
Jewish  Committee.  The  committee  believes 
that  this  strategic  region  is  approaching  a 
critical  turning  point  and  that  the  policies 
pursued  by  our  Government  in  the  coming 
months  may  have  a  decisive  influence  in  de- 
termining whether  there  will  be  a  pattern 
for  peace  or  a  design  for  war  In  the  area. 
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I  would  respectfully  invite  your  consider- 
ation of  the  enclosed  "Statement  on  the 
Middle  East,"  which  was  adopted  by  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  at  its  recently 
concluded  68th  annual  meeting  and  which 
contains  specific  recommendations  for 
U.S.  action  to  help  achieve  peace 
and  stability  in  the  Middle  East.  I  am  also 
enclosing  the  committee's  statement  pledg- 
ing support  to  the  efforts  of  International 
Cooperation  Year. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Morris  B.  Abram, 

President. 


Statement  on  the  Middle  East 

Recent  activities  in  the  Middle  East 
strongly  suggest  that  this  strategic  area  is 
approaching  a  critical  turning  point.  What 
Is  done  or  not  done  in  the  months  imme- 
diately ahead  may  well  determine  the  course 
of  events  for  the  long  term — whether  there 
will  be  a  pattern  for  peace  or  a  design  for  war 
In  the  area. 

We  applaud  the  renewed  Initiative  of  the 
Government  of  Israel  in  again  offering  to 
negotiate  outstanding  issues  directly  with 
the  Arab  States.  Equally  welcome  are  those 
Arab  voices  which  evince  a  willingness  to  ac- 
cept the  undeniable  fact  that  Israel  is  here  to 
stay. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  Arab  purpose  to 
destroy  Israel  continues  to  be  advanced  by 
many  Arab  leaders  In  nriost  strident  and  In- 
cendiary terms.  These  leaders  seek  insist- 
ently to  Implement  their  belligerent  aims 
through  a  unified  military  command  and  the 
creation  of  a  Palestine  liberation  organiza- 
tion. They  would  waste  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  rather  than  see  Israel  get  its  Just  por- 
tion. To  them,  water  is  an  instrument  of 
war. 

The  United  States,  whose  own  security  is 
inextricably  involved  in  the  Middle  East,  has 
a  vital  Interest  in  counteracting  such  critical 
threats  to  peace  and  stability  in  the  area. 
Other  free  world  powers  have  an  equal  con- 
cern. 

Israel  requires  and  deserves  their  active, 
sustained,  and  meaningful  support  In  order 
that  it  remain  strong  both  militarily  and 
economically.  Too  often,  experience  has 
shown  that  aggressor  nations,  led  by  per- 
sonally ambitious  leaders,  interpret  failure 
to  act  boldly  as  weakness  of  purpose — to  be 
exploited  in  furtherance  of  their  aims. 

Against  this  background,  and  as  Americans 
to  whom  U.S.  Interest  is  paramount,  we  urge 
our  Government : 

1.  To  use  its  presence  in  the  Arab  coun- 
tries to  persuade  them  to  recognize  Israel  as 
a  full-fledged  member  of  the  family  of  na- 
tions. Such  recognition  would  facilitate  the 
resolution  of  the  outstanding  issiies  between 
the  Arab  States  and  Israel — for  example,  the 
achievement  of  a  viable  and  equitable  settle- 
ment of  the  humanitarian  problem  of  the 
Arab  refugees,  whose  plight  continues  to  be 
exploited  by  Arab  politicians. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  has  con- 
crete tools  with  which  to  implement  its 
foreign  policies.  We  recognize  that  often 
these  tools  must  be  employed  through  quiet 
diplomacy  and  without  fanfare.  But  the  in- 
advisabllity  of  pxibllc  pronouncements 
should  not  be  an  excuse  for  inaction. 

2.  To  continue  its  firm  commitment  to  the 
right  of  Israel  to  Its  fair  share  of  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan  and  to  leave  no  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  the  Arab  nations  as  to  the  depth 
of  that  commitment.  The  need  of  Israel  for 
an  adequate  supply  of  water  is  crucial.  No 
nation — be  It  Israel  or  any  other — should  be 
exposed  to  the  spiteful  deprivation  of  its 
natural  resources  by  Its  neighbors.  Israel  Is 
committed  to  limit  its  share  of  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan  to  the  allocation  set  forth  In 
the  unified  water  plan.  That  plan  was 
evolved  under  U.S.  auspices  and  Its 
technical  provisions  were  embraced  by  both 
the  riparian  Arab  States  and  Israel — it  failed 
of  formal  adoption  by  the  Arab  governments 
lor  purely  political  reasons. 


We  must  recognize  that  Jordan  water  is  a 
vital  security  interest  of  Israel.  That  nation 
must,  of  necessity,  have  a  flexibility  of  re- 
sponse to  any  threat  to  that  interest.  We 
are  confident  that  Israel  will  not  react  in  a 
way  which  will  escalate  armed  conflict  except 
as  a  last  resort. 

3.  To  provide  Israel  with  the  necessary 
physical  means  to  insure  a  meaningful  bal- 
ance of  arms  vis-a-vis  the  Arab  nations. 
Since  its  birth,  Israel  has  been  and  still  is  a 
beleaguered  nation.  The  lEraelis  may  be 
blessed  with  an  unusual  degree  of  military 
competence  and  eflBclency,  but  they  are  not 
supermen.  In  determining  lerael's  needs  we 
must  not  be  lulled  by  the  alleged  military 
ineptitude  or  inefficiency  of  its  adversaries. 
Moreover,  we  should  recognlte  that  because 
of  its  size  and  geographic  location,  Israel 
cannot  be  expected  to  accept  a  level  of  risk 
of  attack  which  a  strong  nation,  such  as 
ours,  located  thousands  of  miles  away,  might 
be  prepared  to  accept. 

4.  To  continue  a  reasonable  level  of  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Israel  and  to  afford  Israel  ade- 
quate protection  in  its  trade  relations.  Israel 
has  made  enormous  strides  In  the  develop- 
ment of  its  economy.  But  it  is  still  far  from 
achieving  the  required  level  of  trade  and 
financial  stability.  It  has  been  especially 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  commercial  In- 
teroourse  with  its  Arab  neighbors  and  the 
concerted  efforts  of  those  neighbors  to  stifle 
its  economic  growth.  It  still  needs  develop- 
ment assistance  and  help  to  broaden  Its  rela- 
tions with  the  European  Common  Market  and 
to  compete  in  other  international  markets. 
Only  in  this  way  can  it  solidify  its  past  gains, 
provide  the  necessary  means  of  livelihood  for 
its  people,  and  continue  to  absorb  the  large 
ntmibers  of  immigrants  who  have  been  forced 
to  leave  their  native  countries  and  are  find- 
ing renewed  hope  in  the  land  of  the  Bible. 

We  should  make  clear,  as  a  matter  of  of- 
ficial U.S.  Government  policy,  our  opposition 
to  the  boycott  and  restrictive  trade  practices 
presently  being  pursued  by  the  Arab  League 
and  our  determination  to  protect  U.S.  busi- 
ness concerns  in  their  effort.s  to  combat  Arab 
pressures. 

We  are  not  unaware  of  the  danger  of  a 
confrontation  between  East  and  West  or  of 
the  possible  proliferation  of  nxiclear  weapons 
In  the  Middle  East.  Either  of  these  possibil- 
ities would  be  most  dangerous  to  our  own 
national  Interest.  At  the  same  time,  neither 
should  these  possibilities  oljscure  the  im- 
mediate need  for  the  United  States  to  deal 
firmly  with  the  aggressive  designs  of  the 
Arab  States,  which  constitute  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  peace  in  the  region. 

We  are  convinced  that  insufficient  action 
will  Increase  rather  than  decrease  the  likeli- 
hood of  occurrence  of  these  dangers,  and 
that  strength  of  purpose  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  our  recommended  actions  by 
the  United  States  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
achieving  peace  and  stability  in  an  area 
vital  to  oiu-  own  national  security. 

We  believe  that  U.S.  influence,  effectively 
brought  to  bear,  can  do  a  great  deal  to  bring 
the  Arab  States  and  Israel  to  the  point  where 
a  pattern  for  peace  can  begin  to  emerge. 
We  should  leave  no  stone  unturned  In  our 
resolute   piusult   of   this   cardinal   objective. 


Beauty,  Not  Billboards 

KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    BCASSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  29, 1965.  there  appeared 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  an  out- 


standing editorial  in  support  of  the  Pres- 
ident's campaign  to  restore  and  enlianc 
beauty  along  our  Nation's  highways. 
The  editorial  states: 

Beauty,  Not  Billboards 

Even  our  years  of  delight  with  the  Burm. 
Shave   advertisements  have  never  made  u.- 
like   roadside   billboards.     Thus  we   happi.v 
endorse  President  Johnson's  efforts  to  restor 
and  enhance  beauty  along  the  highwavs  c: 
the  United  States. 

His  proposals  to  discourage  billboards  ani 
junkyards  along  federally  financed  highway- 
to  encourage  landscaping  and  to  build  scenic 
roads  are  steps  to  which  Congress  and  the 
States  should  give  springtime  thought. 

Since  voluntary  efforts  to  remove  roadsid  ■ 
ugliness  and  blight  have  not  succeeded,  ther* 
is  much  merit  in  using  the  potent  prod  c  i 
Federal  funds  to  move  us  faster  toward  yj 
worthwhile  a  goal. 

America's  beauty  belongs  to  all  its  citizen- 
not  to  its  commercial  interests.  Those  citi- 
zens have  the  right  to  enjoy  that  beauty  frc  ■ 
from  the  constant  intrusion  of  tawdry  i  .- 
ugly  elements.  Legitimate  advertising  at  th  - 
very  outskirts  of  a  city,  junkyards  carefuKv 
placed  In  out-and-out  Industrial  areas  ari- 
doubtless  necessary.  They  should  be  speed- 
ily and  firmly  removed  from  all  other  spot- 

Today's  tension,  crowding,  and  speed  mak  ■ 
It  more  than  ever  needful  that  we  have  ti.- 
opportunity  for  the  undisturbed  enjoymer.: 
of  natural  beauty.  Since,  as  the  Presidei.t 
stressed,  "the  automobile  is  the  central  fe..- 
ture  of  American  life,"  there  Is  no  bettrr 
place  to  start  in  the  search  for  natural  beairv 
than  along  the  highways. 


The  New  Breed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    YOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  da.^  s 
ago  a  very  personal  friend  of  mine,  Ve  y 
Rev.  Msgr.  James  A.  Healy.  addres.st  d 
the  students  at  D'Youville  College,  Bu:- 
falo,  N.y.,  at  a  baccalaureate  Mass. 

Monsignor  Healy  has  made  his  m:i  k 
doing  God's  work,  and  I  commend  l.;s 
address,  "The  New  Breed,"  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

The  New  Breed 

(By  Very  Rev.  Msgr.  James  A.  Healy  at  Ix.  - 

calaureate  Mass.  1965) 

A  baccalaureate  service  is  an  occasion  f 
mingled  emotion.  Certainly  it  is  Joyo  s 
marking  as  it  does,  the  completion  of  tj.e 
course:  the  achievement  of  that  bachekrs 
degree  which  the  term  baccalaureate  sig:  - 
Acs.  This  gathering  of  the  college  is  r.ut 
without  sadness:  partings  are  sweet  l:;: 
sorrowful. 

There  is  no  new  life  without  pain,  no  '  '  - 
ginning  without  an  ending,  no  comme::  •:- 
ment  without  leavetaking. 

Mother  D'Youville  has  nurtured  you  fi  ■  4 
or  more  years.  During  these  years,  you  h..  e 
established  by  now  a  familiar  pattern  .:■ 
school,  work,  and  play,  you  have  made  r.t  v 
friends.  The  halls  of  alma  mater  have  be- 
come as  familiar  as  your  own  homes;  n'  a- 
this  ends,  a  new  pattern  of  activity  emerc'?. 
friendships  change  when  there  Is  no  lone  r 
propinquity  and  a  common  purpose.  Yeu 
will  no  longer  be  an  important  member  of 
the  college  community,  we  shall  see  y  u 
henceforth  as  a  visitor.  In  brief,  you  will  :  o 
longer  need  be  concerned  about  keeping  tU9 
coffeeshop  clean. 
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It  is  time  then  for  reflection.  In  this  pe- 
r.^'d  of  hiatus  between  school  and  your  next 
occupation,  your  thoughts  turn  naturally  to 
what  the  futm-e  holds.  We  are  chUdren  of  a 
society  that  bids  us  press  on.  But  we  are 
children  too  of  ovu  past,  and  It  Is  the  past 
that  I  would  direct  your  attention  this  after- 
noon. 

You  may  well  say  I  have  lived  my  past,  I 
kr;QW  it  better  than  you,  it  is  over  and  done, 
w!-..-it  of  worth  Is  there  in  such  a  review? 

Your  past  has  been  a  full  and  hurried  one, 
your  eye  fixed  on  the  goal  you  are  now 
achieving.  In  your  headlong  pursuit  of  the 
goal,  perhaps,  you  have  never  really  seen  or 
uppreciated  the  route  you  traversed. 

You  came  to  D'Youville,  a  select  group, 
h.:ving  met  certain  standards  of  scholastic 
;iL'hievement  and  character.  You  were  wel- 
c  lined  to  this  institution  as  a  creature  of 
God,  able  to  reason  and  to  choose  between 
tr.e  alternatives  life  presents. 

In  this  you  differed  from  the  new  breed. 
Tiic  noun  of  this  rude  term  implies  some- 
thing less  than  a  human  being.  Breed  is 
delined  as  a  tjrpe  or  variety  of  animal  or 
p'..uit.  You  were  considered  to  be  somewhat 
d::rerent  and  higher  than  a  plant  or  an 
;i:umal.  The  breeding  of  animals  and  plants 
■.s  done  with  cold  calculation,  impersonaUy, 
u;th  regard  to  the  parent  stock  as  being  of 
i:;iport.ance  only  as  transmitters  of  the 
eeiies  and  chromosomes  to  the  new  breed. 
Tliose  who  proclaim  themselves  the  new 
breed  are  very  conscious  of  the  nonhuman 
treatment  which  has  produced  them.  On 
c  .:npus  after  campus,  tlie  charge  is  raised 
th.it  QUI  education  is  impersonal;  there  are 
too  many  of  us;  we  are  only  niunbers;  the 
school  is  too  big.  alma  mater  l£  an  educa- 
tion factory,  the  teachers  don't  care,  the 
aciininlstration  is  a  computer. 

Having  enrolled  at  this  college,  you  begaii 
a  course  of  studies,  designed  for  the  stimu- 
Iri'ion  and  enlargement  of  your  intellectual 
c..p."icit.ies. 

Is  this  a  trite  and  obvious  statement? 
N  it  to  tliose  who  hold  that  education  Is 
oif.y  a  cumulative  string  of  experiences. 
sittiations  or  resf>onses.  It  is  a  trite  and 
obvious  statement  to  you  because  your 
c  'urse  of  studies  has  a  philosophical  bed- 
r^-^k,  it  has  striven  to  give  you  a  unifying 
c  'inprehenslon  of  man  In  relation  to  him- 
self, his  neighbor,  creation  and  the  Creator. 

The  philosophy  of  education  which  anl- 
nuited  your  course  of  studies  Is  not  some 
novelty  of  yesterday,  haUed  as  a  great  step 
forward  in  the  morning,  discarded  and  for- 
gotten by  night  fall.  You  are  the  Inheritor 
r:  the  universities  of  the  middle  ages:  the 
».)wns  you  wear  as  seniors  are  not  some 
rirchaic  memento  of  a  dead  past  but  a  vital 
roniinder  that  the  philosophy  of  education 
■^'.lich  your  college  presented  to  you  is  in 
continuing  line  with  the  educational  system 
and  philosophy  which  had  its  first  flowering 
r.'.e  centuries  before  Coltimbus  pet  sail  for 
tl.  s  new  world. 

I'he  statistics  and  the  record  show  that 
D  Y  »uville  is  a  small  college  some  half  a 
C'.-::tury  old.  As  far  as  the  spirit  which 
molded  your  faculty  is  concerned,  D'You- 
viiie  is  truly  a  part  of  the  largest  educa- 
ti'  it.'il  system  in  the  world  and  the  oldest. 

The  new  breed  is  not  imjiresscd  with  vener- 
?.'o:e  antiquity  and  broad  concepts.  If  you 
ii  ■.  c  no  tradition  nor  history,  it  is  impossible 
t"  ;e.irn  from  the  lessons  of  the  past.  If 
y  .1  view  the  world  as  a  terrifying  jungle 
havir.^  no  beginning  before  your  birth,  no 
c5;-.tinuity  after  your  death  and  no  broader 
scope  than  your  own  experience — like  some 
d'  the  new  breed — you  do  well  to  withdraw 
^r.>ni  life,  to  seek  whatever  sensory  pleasure 
inr^y  be  wrested  from  the  moment,  to  barri- 
"?    the    rest    of   mankind    from    your   pad. 

';  'ur  faculty  is  a  teaching  faculty,  a  faculty 
'■  .:  ed  and  imbued  in  scholasticism,  still  the 
■■'  ■  widely  accepted  philosophy  In  exlst- 
'■J-ce     In  this  you  have  been  more  fortunate 


than  the  new  breed  who  cry  out  bitterly 
that  their  teachers  do  not  teach  and  that 
instruction  Is  left  to  a  mechanical  device  or 
to  an  instructor  little  more  mature  than  their 
own  immattire  selves.  If  you  are  a  spokes- 
man for  the  new  breed  and  a  graduate  stu- 
dent— as  so  many  of  them  seem  to  be — it 
buttresses  confusion  to  have  a  fellow  grad- 
uate student  drawing  on  the  same  lack  of 
exp)erience  as  oneself  as  he  seeks  to  iUumine 
inner  relationships. 

D'Youville  is  a  woman's  college,  and  as 
the  years  go  on — as  the  facts  are  forgotten 
or  changed,  as  the  methods  are  updated,  the 
formulas  forgotten,  the  answers  no  longer 
recalled — even  when  you  have  forgotten  our 
greatest  president,  you  will  find  increasingly 
useful  the  social  graces  your  college  sought 
to  impart.  D'Youville  is  not  ashamed  to 
state  as  one  of  her  objectives  that  she  seeks 
to  train  young  ladies. 

You  brought  to  this  college  the  natural 
qualities  of  girls.  Among  them,  need  for 
loveliness  and  a  desire  to  create  it,  a  longing 
for  poise  and  assiu-ance,  untapjved  reservoirs 
of  charm,  of  understanding,  of  sympathy  and 
tenderness.  Your  college  has  not  hesitated 
to  teach  you  posture  as  well  as  physics,  a 
gentlewoman's  acquaintance  with  the  crea- 
tive and  performing  arts.  You  have  been  ex- 
posed to  teas,  socials,  mixers,  dances,  and 
stimmonses  when  you  failed  in  the  social 
amenities.  You  came  here  girls,  you  leave 
here  young  women,  articulate  and  poised, 
your  natural  feminine  qualities  refined  and 
polished. 

In  this  you  are  most  obviously  not  the  new 
breed.  That  some  of  your  contemporaries 
are  called  the  new  breed  and  not  the  new 
breeds  is  indeed  the  correct  ta^.  Tl»ey  are 
one  breed,  even  physically  indistinguishable: 
all  have  long  hair  and  wear  trousers  and 
since  they  do  not  practice  godliness  they 
seem  to  feel  no  need  for  the  virtue  so  closely 
allied  to  it.  The  new  breed  is  distinguished 
by  sloppy  dress,  manners  and  thought.  The 
Inarticulate  mumble  and  utter  lack  of  the 
common  courtesies  are  their  hallmark.  You 
were  trained  to  the  graces  which  make  life 
gracious.  All  training  is  irksome.  The  re- 
sult in  you  wiU  be  lifelong  gratitude  that 
you  not  only  know  when  to  wear  gloves  but 
will  be  invited  back  to  places  where  they  are 
required. 

Most  important  of  all  you  have  been  given 
a  God-centered  way  of  life.  No  matter  what 
storms  may  buffet  you.  what  disappoint- 
ments may  befall  you,  what  tragedies  strike 
at  you,  the  faith  you  brotight  with  you  has 
been  strengthened,  deepened,  raised  to  an 
adult  level.  Life,  for  you,  is  no  trackless 
waste.  The  eternal  guideposts  have  been 
pointed  out  to  you,  their  directions  clarified, 
yoiu-  own  rsponslblllties  fixed.  You  know 
you  follow  your  individual  Journeys  with  a 
mature  and  comprehending  faith.  Your  re- 
ligious education  and  training  have  been  an 
integral  part  of  your  college  years.  Woven 
into  your  very  being  is  not  alone  the  formal 
instruction  you  have  received,  but  yoiu-  per- 
sonal encounters  in  the  confessional,  and  the 
chrtpel,  and  tlie  dedicated  example  of  your 
faculty  and  fellow  students.  Your  college 
proposed  to  motild  yotu-  character,  and  it  is 
in  this  that  perhaps  you  differ  most  from  the 
new  breed. 

Religious  illiteracy  does  mark  the  new 
breed.  A  transient  concern  for  this  or  that 
social  problem  may  move  the  new  breed  to 
picket  or  sit-In.  Except  for  the  few  politi- 
cals among  them,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
new  breed  for  social  betterment  have  no  more 
foundation  and  will  have  no  more  results 
than  a  breeze  which  ripples  the  water 
briefly  then  passes  on  leaving  no  trace.  I 
have  t>een  a  practloner  of  social  justice  all 
my  adult  life — ^from  my  own  experience  I 
know  that  changes — the  many  changes  we 
desperately  need  to  build  here  the,  new 
Jerusalem.  These  changes  are  accomplished 
only  by  dogged,  persevering  hard  work,  pur- 


sued year  in  and  year  out,  without  the  glare 
of  publicity,  with  no  reward  but  the  spiritual 
one. 

Emotional  speeches,  publicity  grabbing 
devices,  revolutions  In  coffee  houses,  the 
excitement  of  the  police  court,  may  make 
the  new  breed  feel  they  are  changing  the 
face  of  society,  but  history  teaches  the  hard 
lesson  that  without  the  moral  training  the 
divine  objective,  which  assures  persever- 
ance, self -professed  social  reformers  are  an 
unmitigated  nuisance.  Pink  colleges  turn 
out  yellow  kids.  They  bresJt  and  run,  desert 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy  because  once  the 
emotion  of  the  moment  passes  there  is  no 
substance  to  strengthen  them  against  active 
hatred,  cold  indifference,  venality,  discour- 
agement and  delay. 

We  have  spoken  of  your  nature,  as  crea- 
tures of  God  and  as  women,  we  have  spoken 
of  your  college  which  has  trained  you  in- 
tellecttially  and  morally  In  the  oldest  tra- 
dition, we  have  not  spoken  of  your  futvu'es. 
Dr.  Morgan  will  vmdoubtedly  do  that  on  Sun- 
day. We  have  reminded  you  of  yoxir  pasts. 
Mother  D'YouvUle  has  buUt  upon  nature  to 
make  you  not  a  new  breeed  but  another  of 
the  traditional  classes  of  Catholic  young 
women  which  Is  the  reason  for  being  of  your 
school. 

When  the  term  "new  breed"  has  fallen 
Into  the  limbo,  you  wUl  bear  reverently, 
proudly  and  gracefully  the  honored  designa- 
tion "D'Youville  graduate."  It  is  ovu  hope 
that  as  the  years  go  on,  your  appreciation 
of  what  you  have  received  will  match  the 
love  with  which  it  was  given  unto  you. 


Selling  the  Nation  on  Beauty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or   IfEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  23.  1965 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  First 
Lady  of  this  country.  Mrs.  Lyndon  John- 
son, has  undertaken  an  important  cam- 
paign of  beautification  of  Washington, 
which  we  hope  will  set  an  example  for 
the  Nation.  I  take  pride  in  bringing  to 
your  attention  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican on  Sunday.  May  30,  1965.  by  Ruth 
Montgomery. 

It  underlines  the  excellent  job  that 
Mrs.  Johnson  is  doing,  and  also  indi- 
cates the  support  which  she  is  getting 
from  my  fellow  New  Yorker.  Mrs.  Mary 
Lasker.  who  has  done  so  much  to  help 
beautify  New  York  City : 

[From  the  New  York  Journal-American. 

May  30,  1965] 

Selling  the  Nation  on  BEAirry 

(By  Ruth  Montgomery) 

Washington. — If  a  woman  Is  ever  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Nation's 
Chief  loss  may  be  a  First  Lady.  Few  projects 
In  modem  times  have  more  captivated  Amer- 
icans than  those  launched  by  the  two  most 
recent  presidential  wives:  Jacqueline  Ken- 
nedy's White  House  restoration,  and  Lady 
Bird  Johnson's  beautification  drive. 

White  House  maUbags  are  currently  Inun- 
dated with  letters  praising  Lady  Bird  for  her 
program  to  beautify  the  Nation's  Capital,  and 
teUlng  how  her  example  is  Inspiring  similar 
projects  In  their  hometowns. 

Because  the  First  Lady  is  generally  credited 
with  putting  beautlflcatlcm  into  President 
Johnson's  state  of  the  Union  messa^.  I  In- 
quired how  she  came  to  Interest  herself  In 
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a  project  which  has  touched  off  such  instan- 
taneous reaction  throughout  the  land.  This 
Is  her  reply: 

"My  Interest  In  beauty  dates  way,  way 
back  to  my  girlhood.  Some  of  the  most 
memorable  hours  I've  ever  spent  have  been 
In  the  out-of-doors,  communing  with  na- 
ture and  reveling  in  the  scenic  beauty  which 
abounds.  These  have  been  my  happiest  and 
most  pleasant  times." 

With  typical  modesty,  she  added:  "I  don't 
know  how  much  influence  I  had  on  putting 
'beautlfication'  into  the  state  of  the  Union 
message,  because  I  made  no  direct  sugges- 
tions, but  I  do  know  that  the  President  has 
heard  me  talk-talk-talklng  about  beauty  and 
nature  for  a  very  long  time." 

Mrs.  Johnson  conceded  that  the  electrify- 
ing campaign  to  beautify  the  Capital  was  her 
own  brainchild: 

"After  the  state  of  the  Union  message,  I 
decided  to  select  certain  projects  in  which 
I  felt  that  I  could  be  of  the  most  use  in 
furthering  Lyndon's  programs.  I  picked 
beautlfication  and  the  war  on  poverty  as  two 
fields  where  I  might  have  something  to 
contribute." 

Lady  Bird  asked  Mary  Lasker  and  Laurance 
Rockefeller  to  recommend  names  of  those 
whose  abilities  would  be  most  helpful. 
Twenty-five  were  then  Invited  to  the  White 
House,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  per- 
manent committee  to  beautify  Washington. 

At  the  second  meeting,  on  March  9,  Lady 
Bird  really  had  things  rolling.  Bhe  loaded 
the  committee  into  minibuses  foi^four  stops 
at  busy  Intersections  and  housii^  projects, 
where  she  helped  plant  pansies  and  azaleas. 

As  soon  as  fellow  countrymen  realized  that 
the  First  Lady  meant  business,  donations 
poured  in  so  rapidly  that  the  committee 
had  to  incorporate  In  order  to  handle  the 
funds.  Mary  Lasker,  Mrs.  Mile  Perkins,  and 
the  city  of  Norfolk  donated  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  azaleas.  Mrs.  Lasker  also 
gave  dogwoods  for  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
River  near  Key  Bridge.  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor 
sent  $10,000.  and  Laurance  Rockefeller  gave 
9100,000. 

Seed  companies  and  nurseries  from  as  far 
away  as  Oalifornla  and  Pennsylvania  sent 
plants  and  blooming  trees;  local  stores 
magnificently  landscaped  two  dreary  school- 
yards. 

Senate  wives,  cheered  on  by  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  Second  Lady  Muriel  Humphrey,  began 
pressuring  their  husbands  to  permit  an 
open-air  restaurant  on  the  west  sundeck  of 
the  Capitol. 

Jackie  Kennedy  will  long  be  remembered 
for  beautifying  the  White  House  Interior  and 
Lady  Bird  Johnson's  out-of-doors  beautlfica- 
tion project  is  snowballing  so  rapidly  that 
her  Imprint  may  be  left  on  every  hamlet 
and  highway  in  America. 


The  Crisis  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23.  1965 

Mr.  RACE.     Mr.  Speaker: 

In  the  eyes  of  all  Asia  and  most  of  the 
world,  the  U.S.  commitment  to  aid  the  Viet- 
namese is  complete.  Any  indecision,  any 
withdrawal  now,  would  be  a  major  military 
»nd  political  defeat  for  the  United  States. 

This  Is  but  one  penetrating  conclusion 
by  Gordon  H.  Cole,  eminent  editor  of  the 
Machinist,  the  highly  acclaimed  offlclal 


newspaper  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Mactilnists  and  Aerospace  Work- 
ers, AFL-dO. 

Mr.  Cole  has  just  returned  from  a 
personal  factfinding  visit  to  South  Viet- 
nam. Higlilights  of  his  observations  and 
conclusions  are  contained  in  his  report, 
"Some  Answers  Prom  Vietnam,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Machinist  issued  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mr.  Cole  for 
his  astute  contribution  to  our  national 
need  for  understanding  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  And,  I  commend  his  re- 
port, "Some  Answers  From  Vietnam," 
to  the  careful  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Some  Answers  Prom  Vietnam 
(By  Gordon  H.  Cole) 

What's  going  on  in  Vietnam?  Why  is  the 
Umted  States  Involved  so  far  from  home? 
Can  the  Communists  be  defeated  In  g^aeriUa 
warfare?  Have  the  Vietnamese  the  will  to 
fight?  Have  they  the  courafe?  What  will 
it  take  to  win  this  one?  And  how  long? 
Why  don't  we  turn  the  whole  mess  over  to 
the  United  Nations? 

These  are  some  of  the  que-stions  I  asked  in 
Vietnam  earlier  this  month  when  I  flew  there 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  a  firsthand  look  at  the  action. 
There,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  the 
realities  make  the  answers  clefirer. 

Here  is  what  I  found : 

The  conflict  In  Vietnam,  in  reality,  is  part 
of  the  battle  for  southeast  Asia.  That  land- 
mass  includes  the  Philippines.  Vietnam. 
Laos,  and  Canabodia,  Thailand,  Malaya,  and 
Indonesia.  Altogether  more  than  200  million 
people  live  in  this  disputed  area— more  than 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States. 
Beyond  this,  India  and  all  Asia  is  watching 
this  test  of  the  U.S.  commitment.  How 
much  help  can  they  expect  If  they  stand  up 
against  the  Chinese  Communists? 

Why  do  we  care  about  these  people  who 
live  half  way  round  the  world?  The  flight 
from  Washington  to  Saigon  Is  a  reminder 
that  the  world  has  grown  smaller  in  the 
past  25  years.  In  travel  time,  San  Francisco 
is  as  close  to  Saigon  today  fis  Washington 
was  to  London  in  World  War  II. 

SMALLER     WORLO 

In  1943,  this  reporter  flew  from  Washington 
to  Prestwick,  Scotland  in  an  old  C-54.  We 
took  the  southern  route  with  refueling  and 
repair  stops  at  Bermuda  and  the  Azores. 
Elapsed  time  was  23  hours.  Last  month,  a 
Pan  American  707  Jet  took  23  hours  from 
takeoff  at  San  Francisco  to  touchdown  at 
Saigon.  We  arrived  14  minutes  ahead  of 
schedule. 

From  Saigon  today,  a  GI  can  phone  home 
for  less  than  $8  for  3  minutes.  Paris  and 
Rome  were  never  so  close,  yet  in  1940  we  felt 
that  a  totalitarian  power  In  Europe  threat- 
ened our  freedom  at  home. 

When  did  the  Unlt.ed  States  become  com- 
mitted to  such  a  war?  It  began  In  1947  and 
1948  With  President  Truman's  policy  of  con- 
tainment of  communism,  a  policy  continued 
by  President  Eisenhower  who  in  1954  prom- 
ised to  assist  South  Vietr.am  to  remain  free 
and  independent.  That  commitment  has 
grown  as  mu-  Govcrnnirnt  encouraged  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  resist  Conmiuni.st  ag- 
gression. 

In  the  eyes  of  all  Asia  and  most  of  the 
world,  the  U.S.  commitmerit  to  aid  the  Viet- 
namese is  complete.  Any  indecision,  and 
withdrawal  now  would  be  a  major  military 
and  political  defeat  for  the  United  States. 

U.S.    COMMITMENt 

More  than  50,000  U.S.  troope  are  in  Viet- 
nam in  addition  to  hundreds  of  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  U.lS.  operations  mission  (AID) 
and  the  U.S.  Information  Service.  There  is 
no  easy  way  out.     Either  we  stay  until  the 


non-Communist  Vietnamese  can  win  or  we 
pick  up  and  run. 

The  hope  for  negotiations  have  no  bat  s 
in  the  apparent  realities  in  Vietnam.  Ai 
the  moment,  the  Vietcong — the  Vietnamese 
Communist  Party — is  winning  more  battUs 
than  it  is  losing.  There  is  no  incentive  yet 
for  the  North  Vietnamese  to  negotiate  .^ 
cessation  of  hostilities  unless  we  are  prepare  a 
to  sign  a  surrender.  They  think  they  ha, e 
It  won. 

Passing  the  buck  to  the  United  Na tiers 
seems  impracticable.  Neither  North  Vietnam 
nor  the  Chinese  Communist  Governmeirs 
are  members  of  the  U.N.  Neither  have  ai.y 
confidence  In  the  U.N.  as  an  impartial  agency. 

An  International  Control  Commission  al- 
ready is  operating  in  Vietnam  under  the  1954 
Geneva  agreement.  The  ICC,  as  it  Is  called, 
is  powerless.  The  Chinese  Communists 
promised  to  pay  a  share  of  its  expenses,  a 
promise  that  has  been  Ignored  since  1961. 

The  South  Vietnamese  will  tell  you  th'  - 
have  enough  problems  without  adding  t;  e 
U.N.  with  Its  conflicting  obligations. 

The  Vietnamese  are  willing  to  fight.  I 
talked  with  American  officers  and  men  wi:o 
have  served  many  months  in  combat  as  aci- 
vlsers  to  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vie- 
nam.  Without  exception,  they  praised  the 
valor  of  the  Vietnamese  troops.  Vietnamese 
leadership  Is  another  matter.  For  80  years, 
the  French  ruled  Vietnam,  repressing  and  e.\- 
plolnting  Its  people  and  controlling  Vle.- 
namese  political  and  economic  activity. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  hold  positions  ^  f 
authority.  Most  military  leaders  developed 
in  the  revolt  against  the  French  prior  to  1G54 
stayed  with  the  Communists. 

Since  the  Insurgency  was  renewed  in  1959, 
the  Communists  have  conducted  a  system.it. ^ 
campaign  of  assassination  of  local  Viet- 
namese p>olltlcal  leaders.  That  campaign  is 
still  in  progress.  As  a  result,  the  Vletnamc  e 
are  desperately  hunting  new  leaders  at  eve:y 
level.     There  aren't  many  volunteers. 

How  strong  are  the  Communists?  Authr  r- 
Ities  say  tliat  the  Communists  control  .t 
least  22  percent  of  the  people  of  South  Vic- 
nam.  About  28  percent  are  neutral,  co::- 
cemed  principally  with  personal  survi'. .  :. 
paying  Upservlce  to  the  government  by  d  y. 
to  the  Communists  by  night. 

They  also  pay  taxes  to  both  governmer.'. 
The  Communists  come  out  at  night  and  :.;- 
most  everywhere  except  in  the  big  cities  tli'^y 
collect  taxes,  recruit  young  men  for  tht  .r 
anny,  and  enforce  their  own  law.  Miu-cIt. 
arson,  or  bombing  Is  the  penalty  for  th< -e 
who  refuse  to  cooperate.  The  Governmeii:  ? 
stronghold  is  Saigon;  the  Communists  r..:e 
most  of  the  rural  areas. 

The  Communists  are  bold  and  skill f'l 
fighters.  They  train  carefully  for  every  mi- 
sion,  whether  it  is  to  overrun  a  governme:.: 
outpost  or  storm  a  provincial  capital.  They 
strike,  kill,  and  disperse.  They  pick  out  a 
single  target:  they  pick  their  own  time.  Ti.e 
defense  must  be  everywhere  all  the  time. 

Counter  Insurgency',  as  the  defense  i-^ 
called,  requires  much  larger  forces.  T'..-^ 
British  succeeded  is  overcimlng  a  simi:  r 
problem  in  Malaya  with  a  superiority  of  ab'  .^ 
13  to  1.  The  present  ratio  In  Vietnam  !.'=  "< 
to  1. 

That's   why    the    buildup    of   both    Unitrd 
States  and  Vietnamese  forces  continues. 

Communist  popularity,  especially  in  :  .e 
riu-al  areas,  Is  partly  a  holdover  from"  the  k>::c 
struggle  against  the  French  which  the  Co:;.- 
munists  led.  Today  the  Communists  h^^d 
the  peasants  In  many  areas  by  dividing  up 
the  big  plantations.  Tlie  peasants  are  u '.d 
that  if  the  government  ever  regains  contr  ; 
of  the  area,  they  will  be  arrested  for  steal:'. g 
land.  So  far,  the  Vietnamese  Governme!:! 
has  developed  no  efl'ective  answer. 

BOLE    OP    UmXED    STATES 

U.S.  military  commanders  In  Vletnra;; 
are    quick     to    explain    that    the    fight:r.; 
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•.Viere  Is  not  for  territory,  not  for  real  estate, 
ijut  for  the  loyalty  and  confidence  of  the 
people. 

They  talk  about  the  social  revolution  In 
Vietnam  which  they  say  is  based  on  the  real 
::eeds  of  the  people.  They  tell  yooi  this 
revolution  cannot  be  stopped,  that  it  can  be 
directed.  That  is  why  the  U.S.  forces  are 
advising  not  only  on  military  matters  but 
;.'.so  providing  help  for  farmers,  medicine 
ioT  the  sick,  housing  for  the  dispossessed. 
It  is  the  reason  our  Government  is  encourag- 
ing the  organization  of  labor  unions  in  Viet- 
n.\m. 

I  oame  away  from  Vietnam  proud  of  the 
C  S.  activity  there.  The  war  will  be  long 
i.nd  often  perplexing,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  it  will  eventually  be  won  by  and  for  the 
\  letnamese. 


The  Right  To  Be  Different 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Forest  City  Daily  Times  Herald  of  June 
16.  1965,  carried  a  most  enlightening 
editorial  entitled  "The  Right  To  Be  Dif- 
1-  rent."  This  article  deals  with  what  is 
known  as  the  truth  in  packaging  bill, 
which  has  been  sponsored  by  certain 
Members  of  the  other  body.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  Times  Herald 
ill  that  the  consummg  public  need  not 
be  "taken  by  the  hand"  in  connection 
with  purchasmg  goods  from  the  store- 
keeper's shelves.  They  are  well  able  to 
make  those  decisions  without  additional 
Government  directive. 

The  Times  Herald  article  deals  with  a 
r.ew  facet  in  connection  with  this  pro- 
gram, having  to  do  with  the  woman's 
r:ght  of  freedom  to  be  different — free- 
dom of  choice. 

I  recommend  this  fine  editorial  to  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

Thk  Right  To  Be  Different 

Senate  committee  hearings  on  the  so-called 
truth  in  packaging  bill  were  enlivened  by 
t;;e  appearance  of  a  group  erf  women  repre- 
F'  :iting  the  perfume,  lipstick,  and  cosmetic 
1:  dustries — which,  as  Just  about  any  woman 
v.n]l  tell  you,  are  very  Important  Industries 
l.'ideed.  Their  testimony  was  in  opposition 
to  the  proposed  measure.  Standardization 
P-'  cosmetics,  one  said,  woiild  "destroy  a  wom- 
aii's  right  to  be  dlA'crent.  her  freedom  to  be 
.^Ii  Individual."  Another  observed  that  "to 
s'.ndardlze  packaging  would  be  as  cata- 
s'rnphic  as  to  standardize  women." 

Such  valid  objections,  of  course,  are  not 
c<>uflned  to  these  particular  products.  All 
n^.;i:iner  of  products  would  be  subjected  to 
broader  and  more  arbitrary  Government  con- 
tr-.As.  The  cost  of  changing  packages  and 
c<;>ntainers  to  fit  new  rules  would  be  very 
lieiivy.  as  representatives  of  the  businesses 
concerned  have  testified,  and  this,  like  all 
other  costs,  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  ulti- 
ii:.>fe  consumer.  More  important,  in  the  long 
run.  is  the  adverse  effect  the  bill  could  not 
h-^ip  but  have  on  the  consumers  freedom  of 
ch.'ice. 

Existing  laws.  Federal,  State,  and  local. 
gi.e  Government  abundant  powers  to  pre- 
vent and  punish  the  comparative  few  who 
misrepresent  their  products.  Beyond  that. 
the  consumer  Is  her  own  best  policeman — 
Us  a  case  of  once  bitten  twice  shy.    And  if 


strengthening  of  tbe  l&w  Is  needed,  this  cer- 
tainly can  be  done  without  destroying  or 
undermining  so  basic  a  freedom  as  that  of 
choice. 


Casser  Fund  Aids  Teachers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
this  age  of  specialization,  there  is  much 
emphasis  on  education  and  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
governmental  agencies  on  methods  to 
improve  our  schools.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body  the 
efforts  of  a  private  Individual  from  the 
Ninth  District  who  has  done  something 
personally  to  Improve  education  in  his 
own  community. 

I  refer  to  the  Honorable  Benjamin 
Casser.  a  mayor  of  Cresskill,  N.J.,  who, 
despite  a  lack  of  education,  rose  to  be- 
come a  leading  real  estate  owner  and 
philanthropist  in  the  northern  New  Jer- 
sey area. 

His  latest  gesture  on  behalf  of  his 
neighbors  has  been  the  establishment  of 
a  fund  to  enable  public  school  teachers 
to  study  and  travel  abroad  during  the 
svimmer  months. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
following  article  from  the  Hackensack, 
N.J.,  Record,  describing  this  generous 
gesture  In  the  Congressional  Record: 

Casser   Sets   Up   Fund   for   Teacher   Study 

Cresskill. — Former  Mayor  Benjamin  Cas- 
ser, a  former  stationery -store  owner  who  rose 
without  a  high-school  education  to  become  a 
leading  real  estate  owner  and  philanthropist 
in  northern  New  Jersey,  has  established  a 
fund  that  will  permit  local  public  school 
teachers  to  travel  and  study  abroad  during 
the  summer  months. 

The  first  beneficiary  of  the  fund  will  be 
Mrs.  Harry  Zimmerman,  a  world-history 
teacher  at  the  high  school,  who  will  study 
this  summer  at  Oxford  University.  Mrs. 
Zimmerman,  a  New  Mllford  resident,  Is 
scheduled  to  take  a  6-week  cotirse  that  will 
delve  into  the  history  of  England. 

The  fund,  known  as  the  Rose  Lemer 
Casser  Grant,  which  Is  named  after  the 
philanthropist's  late  first  wife,  will  provide 
the  history  teacher  with  $500.  An  additional 
$100  is  being  provided  by  the  board  of 
education. 

"I  anticipate  that  this  will  be  an  exciting 
experience,"  said  Mrs.  Zimmerman,  the 
mother  of  two  grown  sons.  "It  won't  be  a 
goof-off  summer,  it  will  be  a  working  one." 

The  history  teacher,  who  has  taught  at  the 
high  school  ever  since  it  was  built  4  years 
ago.  said  that  study  abroad  would  provide 
her  with  an  opportunity  to  hear  history 
taught  from  a  different  point  of  view. 

"I've  learned  British  history  from  an 
American  perspective.  But  it  would  be 
fascinating,"  she  said,  "to  learn  about  the 
American  re\olutlon  from  a  British  point  of 
view." 

Mrs.  Zimmerman  said  that  she  will  be 
studying  and  Uvlng  at  Exeter  College,  one  of 
the  dozen  or  more  colleges  at  Oxford,  about  1 
hour  by  car  from  London.  As  one  of  120 
foreign  students,  she  will  have  10  hours  of 
lecture  classes  weekly  with  extensive  semi- 
nars   and    individual    discussions    with    In- 


structors. (Students  are  not  permitted  to 
leave  the  campus,  she  said,  except  for  two 
scheduled  weekends.) 

Mrs.  Zimmerman  plans  to  travel  through 
England  with  her  husband  and  one  of  her 
sons  before  classes  begin. 

The  teacher  was  selected  for  the  grant  by 
a  panel  of  teachers  and  residents,  headed  by 
School  Superintendent  Dr.  Robert  Scott.  The 
panel  was  composed  of  two  elementary 
teachers,  two  high  school  teachers,  a  princi- 
pal, a  school  trustee,  and  a  parent. 

Included  as  part  of  the  grant  are  funds 
for  taking  tape  recordings  of  discussions  with 
fellow  students. 

Dr.  Scott  said  that  the  recordings  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  teachers  and  com- 
munity groups  when  Mrs.  Zimmerman  re- 
turns in  August.  "She  will  also  be  available 
to  speak  before  parent  groups  and  the  school 
teachers,"  he  said. 

The  grant  from  Casser  is  one  of  several 
that  he  has  given  to  Cresskill  schools.  He 
gave  sizable  contributions  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  high  school  library. 

A  borough  resident  since  1916,  Casser  first 
opened  a  stationery  store  on  Union  Avenue. 
He  latter  went  into  the  transportation  field 
and  amassed  large  real  estate  holdings  in 
the  Northern  Valley  area. 

He  is  now  president  of  Manhattan  Transit 
Co.,  In  East  Paterson  and  Westwood  Transit 
Co.,  in  Little  Perry.  He  has  contributed  to 
the  Jewish  Community  Center  in  Englewood. 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  and  Englewood 
Hospital. 


Middle  Conrse  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTSS 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, having  been  a  member  of  the  special 
study  mission  to  southeast  Asia.  I  know 
we  are  aU  concerned  about  Vietnajn 
because  the  peace  of  the  world  is  being 
threatened  by  events  taking  place  there, 
and  it  is  fitting  at  this  time  to  refer  to 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  on  June  18,  1965,  that  merits 
the  attention  of  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  for  that  reason  I  place  it  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  as  follows : 

(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  June  18. 

1965] 

Middle  Cottrse  In  Vietnam 

Since  1961  the  number  of  U.S.  troops  In 
South  Vietnam  has  been  increased  from 
2.000  to  the  75,000  announced  on  Wednes- 
day by  Defense  Secretary  McNamara. 

McNamara's  review  of  South  Vietnam 
made  it  plain  that  the  U.S.  policy  is  a  grim 
go-ahead  with  whatever  measures  are  needed 
to  contain  and  throw  back  the  Communist 
aggression. 

President  Johnson  has  made  it  clear,  as 
did  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Eisenhower  be- 
fore h*^,  why  the  United  St.ates  is  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  United  States  responded  to  a  call  for 
help  from  a  free  country  under  Communi-.t 
aggression.  The  whole  purpose  of  the 
United  States  is  to  halt  that  aggression. 

The  Communist  alms  are  equally  clear. 
More  than  2  years  ago  North  Vietnam  Com- 
munist leaders  said  that  a  "new  type  of  war" 
was  being  tested  In  South  Vietnam:  that  the 
Communists  would  prove  that  a  powerful 
nuclear  nation  could  be  defeated  on  the 
ground.     They    also    said    that    the    South 
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Vietnam  war  would  be  a  model  for  Com- 
munist movements  in  Latin  America  and 
Africa  to  follow. 

To  abandon  the  effort  in  South  Vietnam, 
as  some  petition  and  demonstrate  to  do, 
would  be  disastrous.  It  would  open  the 
door  to  a  siiccession  of  South  Vietnams  in 
IjfUin  America  and  other  areas. 

Nor  is  it  necessary,  as  some  extremists  ad- 
vocate, to  press  for  an  unconditional  sur- 
render by  North  Vietnam.  That  invites  in- 
volvement in  a  major  conflict  on  the  land 
m.iss  of  Asia,  a  prospect  most  military  strat- 
egists hold  to  be  potentially  disastrous.  As 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbright,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  pointed  out  this  week,  our  policy 
should  be  one  of  determination  to  end  the 
v.ar  ;<s  so'in  as  possible  by  means  of  negotia- 
tion. 

That  means  convincing  the  Communists 
they  cannot  win  and  must  negotiate  a  peace- 
ful settlement.  Such  conviction  will  not  be 
easy  to  attain.  It  may  take  several  years. 
It  will,  by  any  measure,  be  costly. 

The  President  should  make  this  clear  to 
the  Nation.  The  Communists  should  be 
warned  that  the  planned  U.S.  escalation  in 
South  Vietnam  is  the  expression  of  the  single 
policy  of  the  United  States:  to  oppose  and 
contain  Communist  aggression  against  free 
nations  no  matter  how  costly. 


U.S.  Intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an 
article  which  has  quoted  an  excerpt  from 
an  addi-ess  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  LjTidon  B.  Johnson,  before  the 
graduating  class  of  Baylor  University: 

I  From   the  New  York   (N.Y.)    News,  May  29, 

19651 

SroKEM  Mostly  Like  a  Texan 

Addressing  Baylor  University's  graduating 
class  at  Waco,  Tex.,  yesterday.  President 
Johnson  talked  mainly  like  the  hardheaded, 
reali.'ttic  Texan  we  hope  he  will  continue  to 
l>o  as  long  lis  lie  is  Chief  Exec\itive. 

His  principal  stibject  Wivs  the  E>ominican 
Republic  and  the  U.S.  armed  intervention  a 
month  ago  in  that  revolt-torn  Island  nation 
tlireatened  with  a  Red  takeover. 

We  did  what  had  to  be  done,  said  the 
President,  and  there  was  no  time  to  consult 
the  other  members  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  before  sending  in  the  Ma- 
ri  116:1  and  paratroops. 

We're  now  willing  to  consult  our  OAS  col- 
league's; :>lready  have  set  up  an  OAS  peace 
force  commanded  by  a  Brazilian  general: 
w.int  to  ^ee  a  moderate  government  installed 
by  the  E>omlnicAn  Republic  people:  but  still 
are  determined  that  communism  shall  not  set 
up  anotlier  Western  Hemisphere  bridgehead 
or  two  on  the  island  of  Hispaniola. 

Fine,  we  think,  and  we  only  hope  the  Pres- 
ident sticks  to  this  position  regardless  of  the 
y,»w!s  and  caterwauls  of  "liberals"  and  god- 
sakers.  If  these  people  have  their  way,  the 
Dominican  Republic  will  yet  be  grabbed  by 
Reds — ;is  will  South  Vietnam,  where  we 
tiiink  Mr.  Johnson  also  is  pursuing  the  only 
right   and  constructive  policy  now  feasible. 


National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Hamanities   i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON 


N>6A^ 


ETON  R.  SICKLES 


OF    MARYLAND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
recently  my  honor  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress, prepai-ed  by  Congressman  Frank 
Thompson,  Jr.,  concerning  a  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities, to  a  luncheon  of  the  Joint  National 
Confei-ence  of  the  America  Symphony 
Orchestra  League  and  Arts  Councils  of 
America. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Thompson's  remarks,  the 
text  of  the  address  follows: 
Remarks  of  Hon.  Fr.^nk  Thompson.  Jr..  Be- 
fore THE  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  Luncheon  as  Read  By  Hon.  Carl- 
ton R.  Sickles 

Your  meeting  liere  in  Washington  at  this 
particular  time  is  very  slgniftcant. 

This  week  started  with  the  White  House 
festival  of  arts,  a  first  for  this  Nation.  It 
reflected  a  growing  national  ooncern  for  the 
state  of  the  arts  and  the  humanities. 

A  little  more  than  a  week  ago  the  Senate 
approved  the  bill.  S.  1483,  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arte  and  the  Hu- 
manities. It  had  been  my  hope  and  my  plan 
to  rep>ort  to  you  today  that  tlie  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  had  cleared 
the  companion  bill.  H.R.  6050,  for  action  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  you  may  have  learned  from  the  news 
media,  such  action  has  been  delayed  as  a  re- 
sult of  matters  which  have  no  bearing  on 
this  particular  piece  of  legislntion. 

Despite  this  momentary  delay,  you  are 
meeting  almost  simultaneoualy  with  House 
committee  action,  for  I  Intend  to  bring  it  up 
for  consideration  at  the  next  regularly  sched- 
uled meeting  of  the  committee  on  Thursday. 
We  have  the  votes  to  ref>ort  a  bill,  which 
will  parallel  the  bill  already  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

The  significance  of  tiiese  legislative  ac- 
tions, both  recent  and  soon  to  be.  and  your 
meeting  here  Is  that  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League  footprints  are  all  over  this 
bill. 

It  began  in  1961,  when  a  subcommittee  of 
which  I  was  the  cliairman  conducted  an 
investigation  into  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  performing  arts.  Your  Mrs.  Helen 
Thompson  was  a  witness.  We  were  not  con- 
sidering specific  legislative  proposals,  nor 
did  she,  at  the  time,  make  any  specific 
reconunendations. 

Some  of  the  ixjssibilites  far  assistance  to 
the  arts,  ai'.d  symphony  orchestras  in  par- 
Mcvilar.  which  .she  suggested  as  areas  of 
study  included: 

1.  Federal  aid  to  education,  which  could 
greatly  expand  the  playing  of  concerts  for 
children  and  he  use  of  that  personnel  for 
teaching.  This  has  been  accomplished  part- 
ly through  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  bill,  enacted  earlier,  and  through 
the  Inclusion  in  H.R.  6050  of  provisions  to 
improve  the  tear'.iintr  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities. 

2.  The  possibility  of  some  Federal,  State. 
and  local  matching  program  on  buildings. 
Again,  in  the  elementary  and  »econdary  edu- 
cation program  we  provide  far  construction 


of  educutioiial  centers,  designed  to  brine 
to  bear  all  of  the  cultural  resotu-ces  of  .i 
given  community,  and.  thanks  to  an  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  a  member  of  my  sub- 
committee, so  physically  constructed  as  tn 
provide  sepxarate  entrance  to  an  aduitoriiiin 
so  that  it  might  be  utilized  for  cultural  ac- 
tivities. Including  symphony  concerts.  As  i-> 
the  bill  primarily  under  discussion,  H.R.  605" 
the  arts  endowment  would  be  authorized  i" 
make  grants  for  construction,  as  well  as  f.:- 
alterations  and  repairs.  All  grants  under 
the  arts  endowment  would  be  matching. 

Finally,  in  the  section  of  our  present  bii: 
relating  to  labor  standards,  we  are  addinc 
a  proviso  that  whenever  there  is  compliance 
with  State  safety  and  sanitary  laws,  th;.-; 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  compliance 
with  the  Federal  statute.  This  proviso  hc's 
been  included  directly  at  the  suggestion  < : 
the  American   Symphony  Orchestra  League 

Of  course,  over  the  years  since,  we  ha\. 
had  testimony  from  official  spokesmen  f^a 
yoiu-  organization,  as  well  as  from  individual 
members  thereof,  and  it  has  always  bcch 
constructive.  I  should  like  to  apologizo 
once  more  to  Mrs.  Thompson  for  our  inabllitv 
to  hear  her  in  person  this  year.  She  wa.s 
a  scheduled  witness  before  a  joint  hearing 
being  conducted  by  the  House  and  Senate 
subconunittees.  Before  we  reached  her,  we 
were  called  to  the  floor  for  a  roll  call.  Her 
testimony  was  made  a  part  of  the  recor>i 
and  we  all  read  it.  As  visual,  it  was  verv 
constructive.  Last  year,  because  Mr.  Sickles 
of  Maryland.  Is  a  member  of  our  subcon-- 
mlttee,  and  personally  very  interested  i:i 
this  legislation,  we  had  testimony  from  Mr 
William  Boucher  III,  vice  president  of  t'.  ■ 
Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra  Association 

The  record  of  the  various  symphony  or- 
chestra associations  is  a  proud  one.  Of  a'.l 
the  arts,  the  symphony  In  America  has  gained 
the  greatest  audience.  Our  orchestras  are 
among  the  finest  In  the  world.  There  are 
well  over  a  thousand  in  existence.  Thej^e 
are  exclusive  of  secondary  school  syonphoi:'.- 
orchestras.  The  total  number  of  perform- 
ances given  per  year  must  approach  t>-.e 
10.000  figure. 

On  the  face  of  it.  these  are  extremely  iir- 
pressive  statistics.  Throughout  our  hearin^.'> 
this  year,  as  well  as  last  year,  we  have  bee:i 
reminded  of  these  splendid  accomplishmen:. 

And  the  suggestion  Is  then  made  that  t!-.e 
arts  must  be  doing  very  well,  indeed. 

We  know  differently,  however.  We  know 
that  the  large  number  of  symphony  orches- 
tras vary  from  completely  volunteer  oper.;- 
tlons  to  the  completely  professional. 

They  vary  In  expenditures  from  a  fevc 
hundred  dollars  a  year  to  several  million  - 
or  more. 

They  have  a  gross  audience  of  betwre^i 
10  and  15  million  people,  who  pay  varyir: 
prices  of  admission. 

About  one  in  six  of  the  musicians  playir.'.: 
In  these  orchestras  Is  a  professional.  T!.:s 
is  significant,  for  the  only  way  to  achif.  e 
quality  of  performance  is  to  be  able  to  de- 
vote' fi]U  time  to  perfecting  the  skill  or  : 

No  one  would  deny  the  strength  of  pr  - 
fessional    sports   in    the   United   States,    b  ;• 
neither  w'ould  they  count  all  of  the  sand!  " 
and    Little  League    teams,   nor   include   ■ 
Golden  Glovers  in  support  of  their  argumc:r 

You  and  I  know  the  facts  of  life  regardi:.;: 
the  health  and  well-being  of  symphony  :- 
chestras.  You  know  it  becavise  yoti  run 
these  thousand  and  more  orchestras  I 
know  because  yoti  have  told  the  Congit  - 
many  times  in  testimony. 

We  know  that  ticket  sales  account  i'T 
but  55  percent  of  the  revenue  to  support 
your  orchestras.  We  know  that  the  deficit 
Is  made  up  through  campaigns  for  contrib;- 
tlons  as  well  as  a  variety  of  ftindraislng  ;•.:- 
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tivlties,  such  as  balls,  bazaars,  raffles,  and 
the  like. 

You  know  that  it  is  becoming  Increasingly 
more  difficult  to  raise  that  other  45  percent 
to  keep  your  symphony  orchestras  going  be- 
cause you  wrestle  with  the  problem,  every 
year.  I  know  because  you  have  told  us  about 
your  problem.  I  know  also  because  I  be- 
came personally  Involved  a  few  years  ago 
in  raising  money  to  help  our  national  sym- 
phony out  of  a  hole. 

These  problems  are  not  confined  to  the 
i.rchestras  in  the  smaller  cities.  The  greatest 
1  1  our  orchestras  have  faced  it. 

If  the  mo6t  successful  of  the  performing 
.rts — excluding  the  commercial  theater — has 
•^hese  financial  woes,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  others  have  even  a  greater  struggle. 

You  who  operate  and  manage  our  sjTn- 
:  hony  orchestras  have  these  problems;  your 
musicians  have  great  problems  also.  Most 
musicians  have  to  moonlight.  This  is  true 
even  of  those  who  perform  before  the  widest 
.lUdiences,  such  as  those  in  our  largest  cities. 

Some  are  fortunate  In  having  the  oppor- 
•  unity  to  perform  during  the  summer  at  their 
trade,  if  you  will.  Those  who  can  teach  are 
also  able  to  maintain  their  proficiency,  per- 
haps to  a  lesser  degree. 

But  what  of  the  musician  who  must  clerk 
'.n  a  haberdashery;  or  drive  a  taxicab;  or 
even  draw  unemployment  comp>ensation? 
The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  for  the  latter 
.situation  is  that  it  enables  the  musician  to 
have  time  to  practice — providing  he  hasn't 
had  to  hock  his  Instrtiment. 

The  current  bill,  when  enacted — I  repeat, 
'.vhen  enacted — and  implemented,  wUl  not,  of 
course,  underwrite  every  artistic  endeavor. 
It  will  not  even  come  close  to  underwriting 
:lie  deficit  of  symphony  orchestras. 

It  will,  however,  provide  some  seed  money 
to  stimxilate  additional  support.  That  Is  Its 
primary  thrust,  to  stimulate  private  support 
for  and  interest  in  aU  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities, and  to  stimulate  the  States  to  show 
greater  concern. 

In  1964  at  hearings  I  suggested  to  Mr. 
Bousliay  of  Baltimore  that  studies  had  Indi- 
cated that  a  dollar  of  Federal  money  would 
penerate  8  more  dollars  of  spending  on  the 
;irts.     He  responded,  and  I  quote : 

"This  Is  our  purpoee,  not  to  get  a  deficit 
tinderwritten  or  not  to  take  care  of  those  peo- 
ple who  can  come  to  a  symphony  concert  in 
the  Lyric  Theater  in  Baltimore  and  pay  their 
price,  becavise  plenty  can  do  that,  but  to  pro- 
vide opportunity  a£  a  part  of  national  policy 
to  develop  a  cvilturai  base  for  the  total  com- 
niimity  and  reach  out  in  new  areas  where  it 
Is  so  important." 

I  can  find  no  better  way  of  expressing  the 
intent  of  the  current  legislation  tlian  those 
words  which  explained  Mr.  Boushay's  peti- 
tion to  enact  an  arts  foundation  bill  last 
year. 

Unfortunately  we  did  not  have  the  sup- 
port to  do  this  last  year,  so  we  took  the  first 
stop  by  forming  a  National  Council  on  the 
Arts. 

This  year  many  bills  were  Introduced,  over 
a  hundred,  to  establish  a  foundation  on  the 
!uimanltles,  and  there  were  many  bills  to 
establish  a  foundation  on  the  arts.  The  two 
lire  in  a  way  inseparable.  The  arts  and  the 
humanities  are  like  love  and  marriage.  From 
a  legislative  standpoint,  however,  we  have 
liad  some  difficulty  in  Joining  them,  since  in 
the  area  of  creation  and  performance  we 
tic  tl  with  different  circumstances  than  we 
dw  in  the  area  of  study.  After  hearings  on 
all  of  these  bills  had  started,  we  worked  with 
the  administration  in  drafting  a  bill,  which 
w.'.s  introduced  with  the  President's  bless- 
ings, and  became  H.R.  6050.  Fifty  of  my 
colleagues,  from  both  parties,  have  Joined  as 
cc  ponsors.  I  am  pleased  that  fovir  mem- 
bers of  my  subcommittee,  Mr.  O'Hara  of 
Michigan;  Mr.  Caret,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Sickles,  of  Maryland;  and  Mr.  Scheuee,  of 
New  York,  are  among  the  cosponsors. 


The  legislation  still  required  careful  re- 
finement, much  of  which  is  reflected  in  the 
Senate  approved  bill.  Briefly,  it  will  provide 
a  foundation,  which  will  have  three  seg- 
ments. There  will  be  an  endowment  for  the 
arts,  an  endowment  for  the  humanities,  and 
a  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities. The  Council  will  serve  to  coordi- 
nate the  work  of  the  two  endowments,  rec- 
ommend areas  of  Joint  support,  and  prevent 
overlapping  with  other  Federal  operating 
programs. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  over  the 
mechanics  of  screening  and  approving  appli- 
cations. We  now  place  authority  for  mak- 
ing grants  in  the  hands  of  each  endowment 
chairman.  He  must,  however,  have  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Arts  Council,  already 
in  existence,  and  the  Humanities  Council 
which  will  be  created. 

It  is  implicit  in  the  legislation — and  this 
will  be  carefully  spelled  out  in  the  legislative 
history — that  each  Council  will  form  sub- 
committees and  appoint  panels  of  experts 
who  will  screen  and  evaluate  applications. 
But — and  this  is  consistent  with  sound  pub- 
lic administration  of  public  funds — final  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Congress  will  rest  with 
the  respective  chairmen. 

Each  endowment  may  be  funded  with  a 
maximum  of  $5  million  per  year.  Each  en- 
dowment may  ask  for  up  to  an  additional 
$5  million  providing  that  each  endowment 
has  received  at  least  $5  million  in  gifts. 
Limited  sums  are  authorized  from  this  addi- 
tional money  as  grants  to  the  States  to  sup- 
port arts  councils.  For  those  States  without 
arts  councils  there  is  a  one-time  grant  of 
$25,000  for  surveys  and  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  arts  councils. 

We  have  tried  to  weigh  all  suggestions, 
and  meet  all  anticipated  administrative 
problems.  We  think  we  will  have  created  a 
sound  program.  This  is,  admittedly,  a  new 
field  and  experimental.  We  therefore  au- 
thorize funding  for  but  3  years.  We  do  this 
so  that  the  legislative  committee  must  re- 
view the  operation  3  years  from  now,  and 
make  adjustments,  if  necessary,  before  addi- 
tional appropriations  are  authorized. 

We  think  we  have  a  good  bill  and  a  viable 
bill. 

I  have  Indicated  that  this  bill  will  be 
enacted.  I  do  so  on  the  basis  of  administra- 
tion support — affirmative  support — plvis  the 
fact  that  close  to  150  Members  from  both 
parties  have  sponsored  legislation  of  a  similar 
nature. 

We  shall  need  your  active  support. 

I  hope  we  have  It. 

I  think  we  do. 


The  President  Thinks  Aloud 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  made  an 
outstanding  address  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity about  the  gravest  social  problem  in 
the  United  States. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  Mon- 
day, June  7.  1965,  commenting  on  the 
President's  speech: 

President  Johnson  Thinks  Aloud 

In  his  commencement  address  at  Howard 
University,  President  Johnson  was  neither 


urging  nor  explaining  any  partlcvilar  course 
of  action.  He  was,  rather,  thinking  aloud 
about  the  gravest  social  problem  in  the 
United  Stat«6 — a  problem  which  this  coun- 
try has  only  belatedly  begun  to  attack  u-lth 
'  legislation,  but  which  cannot  t)e  solved  by 
legislation  alone. 

That,  of  course,  is  the  relationship  of  the 
Negro  to  his  national  community.  Indeed, 
the  heart  of  the  question  Is  really  the  Negro 
himself — the  way  in  which  his  culture,  his 
family  life,  his  drives,  and  his  attitudes,  have 
been  affected  by  living  In  a  nation  which 
once  condoned  his  slavery  and  later  only 
grudgingly  began  to  admit  him  to  equality 
under  the  law. 

Evidently,  the  President  has  some  meas- 
vxres  in  mind  that  might  begin  an  attack 
on  the  worsening  economic  plight  of  most 
Negroes.  But  he  also  admits  that  many  as- 
pects of  this  deep-rooted.  stubt>orn,  and 
emotionally  charged  question  are  obscure. 
In  effect,  he  was  calling  for  help  from  his 
fellow  Americans,  Negro  and  white,  not  only 
in  the  form  of  a  conference  specifically 
charged  to  discuss  the  complex  issues,  but 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  from  all  who  have 
any  contact  with  the  problem — which, 
whether  we  realize  it  or  not.  means  all  of  us. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  white  Amer- 
icans knows  that  this  country  cannot,  for 
its  own  spiritual  and  material  health,  permit 
overt  segregation  of  Negroes.  It  is  becom- 
ing uneasily  aware,  too.  that  more  is  neces- 
sary than  the  repeal  of  segregatory  laws  or 
the  enactment  of  laws  against  segregation. 
It  has  to  supply  the  incentives  that  for  cen- 
turies were  denied  to  the  Negro,  and  the  long 
lack  of  which  has  warped  Negro  society: 
it  has  to  foster  self-reliance  among  people 
who  were  taught,  even  compelled,  to  rely 
upon  others.  And  it  cannot  do  that  by  moral 
preachments  alone,  any  more  than  the  Negro 
can  find  his  place  in  America  bv  demonstra- 
tions alone. 

The  task  will  be  a  long  one,  and  a  difficult 
one — but  the  difficulty  cannot  be  allowed  to 
make  it  too  long.  Too  much  time  has  al- 
ready been  wasted;  too  many  expectations 
have  gone  unfulfllled;  too  much  steam  has 
been  generated  to  permit  delay.  The  Presi- 
dent has  spoken  frankly  to  the  Nation,  and 
the  Nation  must  reply  In  kind. 


Hull  House:  National  Historic  Landmark 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23.  1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
delighted  to  learn  today  from  the  Honor- 
able Stewart  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, that  Hull  House  has  been  selected 
to  receive  a  certificate  and  bronze  plaque 
from  the  Dei^rtment  of  the  Interior 
designating  it  as  a  registered  national 
historic  landmark  because  it  possesses 
exceptional  value  in  illustrating  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  Hull  House  is 
located  in  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois  which  I  have  the  privi- 
lege to  represent. 

Secretary  Udall  approved  the  recom- 
mendation made  in  April  by  the  Ad- 
visory Board  on  National  Parks,  Historic 
Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monuments.  The 
selection  this  year  of  Hull  House,  to- 
gether with  32  other  sites  throughout 
the  United  States,  brings  the  total  num- 
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ber  of  sites  approved  for  inclusion  in 
the  registiT  to  608. 

Hull  House  is  indeed  worthy  of  this 
appropriate  and  timely  recognition  as  a 
national  historic  site.  Built  in  1856,  this 
subuiban  residence  was  acquired  by 
Jane  Addams  in  1889  as  a  settlement 
house  for  her  pioneering  social  experi- 
ment in  aiding  poverty-stricken  slvun 
dwellers.  Now  included  within  a  new 
campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
Chicago,  it  has  been  restored  by  the 
university.  Hull  House  is  located  at  800 
South  Halsted  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

It   is  my  pleasure  to  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  article  about 
Hull  House  released  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.    The  article  follows: 
Hut.L  House,  Illinois 

Jane  Addams,  in  establishing  Hull  House, 
did  not  found  the  first  settlement  house  in 
the  United  States,  but  she  did  create  an  In- 
stitution that  invariably  responded  to  the 
needs  of  its  visitors,  a  unique  service  in  its 
period.  The  close  identification  of  Hull 
House  with  the  people  It  served  gave  the 
settlement  house  an  Internationally  deserved 
reputation. 

Nothing  in  Miss  Addams'  early  career  indi- 
cated what  her  true  vocation  would  be. 
Born  In  CedarvUle,  ni.,  on  September  6, 
1860,  she  was  a  small,  bright  child  who  re- 
sponded best  to  her  father.  His  Influence 
caused  her.  when  college  age,  to  abandon  her 
desire  to  attend  Smith  Ck}Uege  and  Induced 
her  to  enter  Rockford  College,  in  Rockford, 
111.,  in  1877.  Two  years  after  completing  col- 
lege in  1881,  she  began  studying  medicine 
at  the  Woman's  Medical  College  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  soon  abandoned  her  work  there 
because  of  a  physical  collapse. 

For  about  5  years  after  leaving  medical 
school,  between  1883-88,  Miss  Addams 
searched  for  a  purpose  to  her  life.  Two  trips 
to  Europe  helped  her  discover  It.  She  sailed 
from  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  In 
the  summer  of  1883,  and  whUe  on  her  Euro- 
pean tour  gained  a  realization  of  the  human 
tragedy  inherent  In  poverty. 

Despite  her  inability  to  decide  definitely 
upon  her  life's  work  by  the  time  of  her  sec- 
ond trip  to  Europe.  December  14,  1887,  she 
still  sought,  more  zealously  than  ever,  some 
means  of  applying  her  training  and  experi- 
ence to  a  useful  purpose.  Her  aim  achieved 
realization  through  her  learning  of  Toynbee 
Hall  in  London.  Toynbee  Hall  enabled  uni- 
versity students  to  live  among  the  poor  while 
working  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  unfortu- 
n.ite.  Upon  visiting  the  hall  and  studying  it. 
Miss  Addams  understood  how  she  could  ap- 
ply the  advantages  that  had  befallen  her  In 
behalf  of  the  poor:  she  could  obtain  a  house 
in  the  slums  of  Chicago,  live  there,  and  place 
her  experience  at  the  call  of  the  local  resi- 
dents. 

Her  decision  made,  she  chose  what  would 
now  be  termed  a  blighted  area  in  Chicago  to 
begin  her  work.  The  house  that  she  and  two 
friends  moved,  into  on  September  4,  1889, 
had  formerly  stood  outside  of  Chicago,  but 
now  was  in  ward  19.  Ward  19  had  9 
churches  and  missions,  but  probably  more, 
for  it  also  harbored  255  saloons.  Undaimted 
by  the  saloons,  the  amazing  variety  of  na- 
tionalities, and  the  dirt,  Jane  Addams  con- 
centrated on  her  settlement  work  for  the 
next  25  years. 

Charles  Hull  built  Hull  House  In  1856  as 
a  suburban  residence.  The  house  was  a 
two-story  brick  structiire.  with  a  piazza  and 
a  cupola  on  top  of  the  roof.  Now  that  the 
University  of  IlUnois  Is  creating  a  new  cam- 
pus in  Chicago  In  the  Hull  Hoiise  area,  all 
but  the  original  building  of  the  expanded 
settlement  house  has  been  demolished.  The 
original  house  Is  being  restored. 

Located  at  800  South  Halstead  Street,  Chi- 
cago, III.,  the  structure  Is  owned  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 


Honor  for  Senator  Dodd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  23.  1965 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  for  the  Record,  the  fine 
remarks  of  our  colleague.  Senator 
Thomas  J.  E>odd,  of  Connecticut,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  receiving  the  Ricken- 
backer  Award  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
June  18,  1965. 

Senator  Dodd's  remarks  follow: 
Remiarks  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  on  Re- 

CEI\'ING    RICKENBACKER    AWAgD,    COLUMBUS, 

Ohio,  June  18,  1965 

I  am  more  honored  than  I  can  tell  you  by 
this  award,  which  you  have  seeai  fit  to  confer 
on  me. 

I  am  honored  in  the  first  place  because  the 
many  distinguished  citizens  of  your  State 
who  serve  on  your  selection  oommittee  ap- 
parently felt  that  my  record  In  Congress 
merits  this  signal  recognition. 

But  I  am  honored  above  all  because  Eddie 
Rlckenbacker  has  been  a  pereonal  hero  of 
mine  for  many,  many  years,  *nd  because  I 
believe  that  he  has,  in  his  pecsonal  life,  ex- 
emplified the  best  In  the  American  tradition. 

Eddie  Rlckenbacker  has  been  a  jmtriot  in 
the  purest  and  most  positive  sense  of  the 
word — not  a  Jingo,  not  an  Imperialist,  not  a 
flag-waver  as  some  of  our  professed  patriots 
are,  but  a  man  whose  whole  life  has  been 
lived  in  the  spirit  of  liberty  which  inspired 
our  Founding  Fathers,  a  man  who  is  the 
personification  of  the  genius  *nd  enterprise 
which  have  from  the  first  wadded  progress 
to  freedom  in  our  country,  a  man  who  has 
served  his  country  in  a  thousand  acts  of 
dedication,  a  man  who  may  Justly  be  held 
up  as  a  figure  for  the  youth  of  America  to 
emulate. 

The  qualities  which  Eddie  Rlckenbacker 
possesses  In  such  rich  measure  are  qualities 
which  our  country  must  display  if  we  are  to 
survive  as  a  free  nation. 

For  we  live  In  a  time  that  will  try  the 
soul  of  the  bravest  and  strongest  men. 

In  years  gone  by,  world  crises  occurred  at 
Infrequent  Intervals  and  wars  at  still  more 
infrequent  intervals.  But.  since  the  close 
of  World  War  II,  the  Communist  conspiracy 
has  confronted  us  with  crisis  after  crisis  and 
aggression  after  aggression. 

We  have  had  crises  in  China,  in  Korea,  in 
Vietnam,  in  Laos,  on  the  Indian  frontier; 
In  Greece,  Ln  Lebanon,  in  the  Oongo.  at  Suez; 
in  Berlin  and  in  Hungary;  In  Guatemala,  In 
Cuba.  In  Brazil,  and  most  recently  In  the 
Dominican  Republic.  And  all  of  this  over 
the  brief  span  of  20  years. 

The  contrast  between  the  world  of  today 
and  the  world  of  yesterday  reminds  me  of  a 
cartoon  that  appeared  many  years  ago  in 
the  New  Yorker.  Two  businessmen  were 
slouched  in  overstuffed  chairs  In  their  club- 
room,  reminiscing  about  the  past.  And  one 
of  them  was  saying  to  the  other.  "Remember 
the  good  old  days  when  we  had  nothing  to 
fear  but  fear  itself." 

This  joke  would  perhaps  be  funnier  if 
there  were  not  so  much  truth  to  it. 

The  war  we  are  fighting  today  Is  infinitely 
more  complex,  infinitely  more  trying,  than 
the  wars  we  have  had  to  fight  In  the  past. 

It  Is  a  war  In  which  there  Is  no  declaration 
of  war,  no  clearly  defined  line  of  battle,  and, 
I  am  afraid,  no  durable  diplomatic  solution 
on  the  horizon. 

It  is  a  world  war  In  which  our  survival  and 
the  survival  of  all  free  nations  Is  at  stake. 

It  Is  a  war  made  up  of  many  minor  wars. 
At  this  very  moment,  for  example: 


American  boys  are  fighting  and  dying  in 
Vietnam. 

The  Communist  and  anti-Communist 
forces  are  locked  in  battle  in  Laos. 

The  Government  of  Burma  is  having  great 
difficulty  of  coping  with  Communist  Insvir- 
gents  who  control  important  parts  of  the 
country. 

Indonesia,  which  must  now  be  considered 
a  quasi-Communist  state,  has  mounted  its 
so-called  confrontation,  which  Is  Just  plain 
aggression,  against  Malaysia  and  Is  sending 
guerrillas  in  a  steady  stream  into  Malaya 
and  Sarawak  and  Brunei. 

The  Congo  Government  is  still  busy  at- 
tempting to  mop  up  the  remnants  of  the 
Communist  insurrection  which  a  year  ago 
threatened  a  complete  takeover. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  only  President 
Johnson's  resolute  intervention  prevented 
the  emergence  of  a  second  Castro  regime  in 
the  Americas — and  even  as  I  speak  here 
American  boys  are  fighting  and  dying  in  the 
effort  to  restore  peace  In  this  unhappy  Island. 

Armed  Communist  bands  are  active  in 
Venezuela,  In  Guatemala,  In  Chile,  and  in 
other  Latin  American  countries. 

It  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  look  upon 
these  many  crises  as  localized  problems  to 
be  dealt  with  by  locall2ied  means,  because 
what  Is  Involved  here  Is  a  coordinated,  world- 
wide assault  on  the  free  nations  of  every 
continent  by  the  forces  of  International  com- 
munism. 

The  Communists  have  developed  the  con- 
cept of  "the  long  war."  Because  they  arc 
fanatics,  because  they  are  convinced  that 
history  Is  on  their  side,  10  years  or  20  years. 
or  more,  mean  nothing  to  them.  After  all 
it  took  the  Chinese  Communists  more  than 
20  years  to  conquer  China.  And,  because  of 
this  peculiar  brand  of  fanaticism,  huma)i 
life  means  absolutely  nothing  to  them  either. 

They  are  confident  that  free  peoples  do 
not  have  the  staying  power  to  comp>ete  with 
them  In  this  kind  of  war,  and  that.  If  they 
keep  up  their  attacks  without  cessation,  they 
will  ultimately  succeed  In  so  confusing  anc! 
dividing  the  free  world  and  In  so  eroding 
the  will  to  resist,  that  the  stUl-free  countries 
will,  one  by  one,  tumble  Into  their  laps.  Ilk: 
so  many  overripe  plums. 

This  concept  Is  now  being  applied  on  .i 
worldwide  scale. 

I  wish  that  I  could  be  more  optimistic 
about  the  future.  But,  as  I  see  the  situa- 
tion, we  can  expect  no  change  in  the  pattern 
of  Communist  aggression  over  the  cominc 
decades.  On  the  contrary,  the  chances  are 
that  we  will  be  confronted  with  crisis  af  t*  r 
crisis,  and  with  one  so-called  "war  of  na- 
tional liberation"  after  another  In  such  rapid 
sequence  that  there  wUh  be  no  respite  from 
crises  and  wars  on  the  Vietnam  model. 

There  Is  only  one  way  In  which  we  caii 
nieet  this  Communist  assault.  We  mu.=i 
stand  up  to  it,  as  we  did  In  Korea  and  as 
we  are  today  attempting  to  do  In  Vletnan^. 
and  In  Laos  and  In  the  Dominican  Republic 

But  above  all,  the  situation  calls  for  under- 
standing and  confidence  in  the  Justnes.s  (.■- 
our  cause.     I  raise  this  p>oint  because  I  hnve 
been  deeply   troubled  by  the  manifestation, 
of   a   kind   of   "moral   neutralism"  betwc?' 
freedom  and  communism  at  every  level  ' 
our  society.     I  find  this  "moral  neutraliFn: 
for  lack  of  a  better  expression,  reflected  n 
our  press  coverage  in  Vietnam,  in  the  sitr,  - 
tlon    on   some   of    our   campuses,    and   cv 
in  the  ranks  of  Congress. 

The  philosophy  of  the  "moral  neutralist- 
has,  perhaps,  been  articulated  most  clearly 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relati-^  :•. 
Committee  In  a  speech  which  he  made 
Tuesday  of  this  week  in  the  Senate.     Appe;- '.  - 
Ing  for  "major  concessions"  on  both  sides  ir- 
Vietnam,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  told  u~ 
that — and  I  quote:    "It  is  a  mark  of  hot:. 
greatness  and  maturity  when  a  nation  li-." 
the  United  States,  without  abandoning  it^ 
convictions  and  commitments,  is  cap>able  at 
the  same  time  of  acknowledging  that  there 
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may  be  some  merit  and  even  good  Intent  In 
the  views  and  aims  of  its  adversaries." 

In  replying  to  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  yesterday  morn- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  said  that  I 
liad  never  been  prepjared  to  concede  any 
merit  to  the  Nazi  regime  because,  whatever 
its  minor  social  accomplishments,  it  was  evil 
by  every  moral  criterion  that  mattered. 

And  I  am  not  prepared  to  concede  any 
merit,  or  even  the  possibility  of  merit,  to  the 
Communist  system,  which,  whatever  its 
mechanical  or  statistical  accomplishments, 
have  wiped  out  every  vestige  of  human  free- 
dom, persecuted  all  religions  alike,  and 
sought  to  convert  its  subjects  into  brain- 
washed robots. 

I  can  see  no  merit  in  a  regime  which  has 
inflicted  more  suffering  and  cost  more  hu- 
man life  than  all  the  wars  of  this  century 
combined. 

How  can  we  possibly  resist  the  worldwide 
offensive  of  communism  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  face  up  to  the  facts — unless  we  are 
prei>ared  to  recognize  that  we  are  dealing 
with  an  utterly  ruthless,  utterly  amoral,  to- 
tally ambitious  enemy — and  unless  we  are 
convinced  of  the  Justness  of  our  cause? 

How  can  we  possibly  fight  a  war  If  the  peo- 
ple on  our  side  torment  themselves  with 
agnostic  doubts  about  the  rectitude  of  our 
cause,  expressing  a  bland  preference  for  our 
way  of  life  but  nevertheless  conceding  that 
there  may  also  be  merit  and  good  intent  on 
the  Communist  side? 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  have  the  distinct  im- 
pression that  one  of  the  reasons  why  there 
IS  so  much  confusion  on  Vietnam  in  this 
country  is  that  much  of  the  reporting  and 
writing  has  been  done  by  people  who  share 
.=:ome  of  this  attitude  of  moral  neutralism. 
Neutralism  would  be  bad  enough  on  the 
p.art  of  spectators  at  a  football  game.  But  In 
my  opinion  It  becomes  a  danger  to  our  own 
.security  when  members  of  the  American 
press  corps  in  Vietnam  look  upon  It  as  their 
duty  to  adopt  the  posture  of  neutral  ob- 
servers in  the  deadly  war  that  is  now  going 
on  in  that  coxintry. 

We  must  attempt  to  prove  to  the  peoples 
of  the  Communist  world — yes,  and  to  the 
Communist  leaders,  too — that  aggression  and 
.•subversion  do  not  pay  off,  that  we  are  not 
moral  neutralists  paralyzed  by  agnostic  un- 
certainty about  the  Jvistness  of  our  own  be- 
liefs, that  we  have  the  will  to  resist  the  Com- 
mimists  and  the  means  to  resist  them,  and 
that  we  have  the  patience  and  perseverance 
and  dedication  to  match  their  own. 

If  we  can  force  the  Comnmnlsts  back  in 
southeast  Asia  as  we  forced  them  back  In 
Korea,  If  we  can  hold  the  line  at  other  points 
.igainst  the  many-pronged  thrusts  of  Com- 
niunist  subversion,  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that,  with  the  passage  of  time,  the  advocates 
of  aggression  and  subversion  will  be  com- 
pronUsed  by  their  many  failures  and  that  the 
more  moderate  elements  who  unquestionably 
exist  In  both  Moscow  and  Peiping  will  come 
to  the  fore. 

That  Is  why  I  say  that  if  America  Is  to  stir- 
•  ive.  we  must  all  seek  to  Imbue  ourselves 
'.vith  the  spirit  and  p>atrlotism  and  courage 
"f  an  Eddie  Rlckenbacker. 

A  hero  with  a  great  gift  of  rhetoric.  Eddie 
rlckenbacker,  has  given  us  a  philosophy  for 

nr  time  in  these  words : 

"Ovir  generation  exists  In  a  i>eriod  of  ter- 
rible peril.  We  must  not  be  afraid.  Life  Is 
•^•.veet,  yes,  but  as  a  great  people  let  us  not 
.  due  It  above  principal,  for  Christianity  and 
liiorality  are  entwined. 

"If  we  Americans  falter  now;  if  we  cringe 
lu  fear  before  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  war;  If 
^  e  soften  and  appease,  and  try  to  mollify  the 
niost  evU  force  ever  to  come  upon  this  earth, 
'i.en  the  people  of  all  the  world  shall  sink 
-ito  a  slavery,  far  worse  than  death.  Again, 
I  repeat,  we  must  not  be  afraid,  for  a  nation 
■  'raid  is  already  dead. 


"Therefore,  let  us  have  a  rebirth  of  patriot- 
ism for  our  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
our  Constitution;  a  rekindling  of  the  spirit 
of  those  two  great  freedom-giving  mani- 
festos In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Amer- 
ican p>eople — both  young  and  old." 

To  receive  an  award  that  bears  the  name 
of  a  man  such  as  this  is  indeed  an  honor  to 
cherish. 


Free  Red  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

OF    TEX.*S    _-  ^^ 
I-:  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23.  1965 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  ever  increasing  threat  to 
world  peace  posed  by  Red  China  has 
prompted  an  untold  number  of  articles 
on  ways  and  means  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. I  recently  read  such  an  article 
penned  by  the  noted  columnist.  Ruth 
Montgomery,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Journal -American  on  Saturday, 
May  8.  1965.    It  follows: 

Would   New    "Hero"    Free    Red    China? 
(By  Ruth  Montgomery) 

Washington. — A  distinguished.  American- 
born  Chinese  advances  an  interesting  pro- 
posal for  winning  back  the  Chinese  main- 
land through  the  combined  help  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  oversea  Chinese. 

William  Dock  Lee.  proprietor  of  fashion- 
able Genghis  Khan  restaurant  here,  whose 
stockholders  Include  Adm.  Basil  Rittenhouse. 
former  Senator  Homer  Capehart,  society 
hostess  Polly  Guggenheim  Logan.  Adm.  Le- 
land  P.  Lovette  and  former  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  Leslie  BifSe,  says  of  the  problem: 

"The  United  States  should  select  a  Chinese 
of  proven  dignity,  htunillty  and  character, 
and  build  up  his  image  as  a  second  Dr. 
Sun  Yat-Sen.  The  oversea  Chinese  would 
then  rally  behind  him,  and  send  word  to 
their  mainland  relatives  and  friends  that  a 
new  an ti -Communist  leader  had  emerged 
who  would  bring  freedom  to  China." 

Lee  wryly  observed  that  "America  has  the 
world's  finest  public  relations  experts  who 
can  sell  the  domestic  consumer  anjthing. 
but  the  pKJorest  public  relations  abroad  of 
almost  any  nation." 

"America  created  Syngman  Rhee  as  an 
image,  and  groomed  him  to  lead  Korea  after 
the  war,"  Lee  said.  "In  similar  vein.  Dr. 
Sun  Yat-sen  used  Hawaii  as  the  base  from 
which  he  began  the  revolution  which  over- 
threw China's  Manchu  dynasty." 

He  said  that  without  the  aid  of  many 
thousands  of  overseas  Chinese  that  revolu- 
tion could  never  have  succeeded,  "Just  as  we 
cannot  now  rid  China  of  the  Communists 
without  boring  from  within  through  mes- 
sages to  the  people  from  relatives  living 
abroad." 

Lee,  stressing  that  China  has  "the  fastest 
grapevine  in  the  world,"  said  every  Chinese 
overseas  corresponds  with  relatives  and 
friends  on  the  mainland. 

"The  greatest  strength  we  have  in  trying 
to  win  back  the  Chinese  mainland  as  a 
friendly  power  is  the  overseas  Chinese  who 
never  sever  their  relations  at  home,"  he 
declared. 

Lee  was  bom  In  New  York  City,  where  his 
father  owned  and  operafted  the  Quong  Yuen 
Shlng  export-import  house  on  Chinatown's 
Mott  Street,  a  btislness  still  run  by  his 
brothers.  As  a  youngster  he  went  to  Canton 
to  attend  grammar  scbocA  and  St.  John's 
University    In    Shanghai,    before    returning 


here  to  graduate  from  Columbia  University 
In  1935. 

He  then  returned  to  Shanghai  to  publish 
an  anti-Japanese  newspaper,  majrled  Ellen 
Sun,  spent  4  years  as  a  Japanese  prisoner 
of  war,  came  back  to  America  In  1945,  and 
beaded  the  Far  Eastern  division  of  the  Pacific 
Far  East  Shipping  Lines  until  he  launched 
his  popular  restaurant  here  7  years  ago. 

Recently  a  prominent  American  of  oriental 
descent  dropped  In  to  tell  Lee  that  he  had 
Just  returned  f^^n  a  clandestine  vlalt  to 
Shanghai.  He  exJJfessed  "amazement"  that 
life  there  now  goes  on  much  as  before,  with 
well-dressed  Chinese  attending  operas  and 
movies  and  frequenting  gay  nightclubs. 

Reminding  that  China  Is  expected  to  de- 
velop a  hydrogen  bomb  within  4  years, 
he  said :  "Time  Is  against  us.  The  educated 
Chinese  would  be  on  our  side  If  we  could 
rally  behind  a  high  caliber  leader  whose  Im- 
age can  be  projected  back  to  China  as  a 
savior."  in  the  manner  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen." 

Lee  believes  It  would  be  a  simple  matter 
for  the  CIA  to  find  such  a  Chinese,  after 
which  the  public  relations  guns  could  go  to 
work  on  his  image. 

Lee's  proposal  seems  worthy  of  thought 


Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   JTEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  with  my  colleagues  and 
associates  of  the  late  Senator  Olin  D. 
Johnston  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memoi-y  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
leaders  to  ser\'e  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  Post  Offico 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  I  had  occa  - 
sion  to  meet  with  Senator  Johnston 
several  times  to  discuss  various  postal 
matters,  et  cetera.  Without  qualifica- 
tion, he  was  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
pubUc  servants  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  meet. 

He  was  interested  not  only  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Federal  worker  but  he  also 
had  great  concern  for  the  welfare  of  all 
his  coimtrymen.  Those  who  were  his 
constituents  had  reason  to  have  confi- 
dence not  only  in  his  Integrity  but  In  his 
ability  as  well. 

Senator  Johnston's  service  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  the  people  of  his  State,  nor 
by  the  many  Federal  and  postal  em- 
ployees who  were  the  recipients  of  his 
tireless  effoils  to  improve  their  working 
conditions.  He  was  one  of  the  strongest 
champions  Government  and  postal 
workers  ever  had  In  Congress. 

Although  the  Senator  Is  no  longer  with 
us  to  advise  and  counsel,  he  remains  with 
us  in  our  hearts  and  minds.  He  will  be 
remembered  not  only  for  his  legislative 
achievements,  but  also  for  his  kindliness, 
friendliness,  and  deep  affection  for  man- 
kind. 

The  great  outpouring  of  sorrow  and 
regret  at  the  pas^ng  of  this  distin- 
guished Senator  is  a  monument  to  the 
high  esteem  and  regard  In  which  he  was 
held  by  his  colleagues  and  the  people  in 
the  State  of  Soutti  Carolina. 
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UCLA  Operating  Plant  To  Purify  Salt 
Water— Project  at  Coalinga  WUI  De- 
termine Colt  of  System  Designed  by 
School  Engineers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CALZFORiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  BET  J..  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
remarkable  scientific  achievements  of 
our  time  has  been  the  controlled  piirifi- 
cation  of  sea  water.  Various  methods  of 
desalination  have  been  developed  but 
none  has  approached  a  reasonable  cost 
necessary  to  supply  huge  quantities  to 
our  growing  population. 

An  article  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
of  June  10,  1965,  describes  an  experiment 
being  carried  out  by  UCLA  aimed  directly 
at  solving  the  economic  problem  inherent 
in  this  effort.    I  commend  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  Members: 
I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  10,  1965] 
UCLA  Operating  Plant  To  Puhift  Salt  Wa- 
ter— Project  at  Coalinga  Wnx  Determine 
Cost    of    System    Designed    by    School 
Encixeers 

(By  George  Getze) 
An  pxperimental  plant  developed  at  UCLA 
to  convert  braclcish  water  Into  fresh  drinking 
water    went    Into   operation    Wednesday   at 
Coalinga. 

The  plant,  designed  and  put  together  In  an 
engineering  lab  at  UCLA,  uses  the  process  of 
osmosis  toi"«naoB»-^alt  from  water.     If  salty 

water  and  fresh  wa^r  are  placed  In  tanks 
separated  by  a  thin  film  or  membrane,  the 
fresh  water  Alters  through  Into  the  salt  water. 

With  enough  pressure,  however,  this  nat- 
ural process  can  be  reversed.  ThJa  is  what 
Is  done  In  the  Coalinga  plant,  and  Is  called 
"reverse  osmosia." 

Six  hundred  pounds  of  pressiire  a  square 
Inch  is  used  to  force  the  salty  water  through 
the  membrane  filter,  leaving  the  dissolved 
salts  and  other  impurities  behind. 

COST    DETERMINATION 

Chief  purpoee  of  the  Coalinga  plant  is  to 
determine  the  cost  of  purifying  water  by  such 
methods.  However,  the  plant  also  will  sup- 
plement the  Coalinga  water  supply.  It  al- 
ready Is  adding  about  3,500  gallons  a  day  to 
the  town's  water  supply  and  within  a  few 
weeks  will  be  adding  twice  that. 

Water  from  the  plant,  when  turned  into 
the  town's  mains,  reduces  the  brackish  water 
from  2.500  parts  of  salt  a  mUUon  to  fewer 
than  500  parts. 

UCLA  engineers  hop)e  eventually  to  build 
a  plant  that  will  be  able  to  produce  500,000 
gallons  of  fresh  water  a  day,  and  to  do  It 
cheaply  enough  to  make  reverse  osmosis 
practical  for  large  water  systems. 

advantages  TOLD 

The  same  process  can  be  used  to  purify 
sea  water,  according  to  Sidney  Loeb,  UCLA 
engineer  who  developed  the  reverse  osmosis 
system.  The  membranes,  made  of  cellulose 
acetate,  foramlde  and  acetone,  were  devel- 
oped by  Serop  Manjikian,  a  UCLA  graduate 
engineer. 

The  only  energy  used  to  operate  the  plant 
Is  that  needed  to  maintain  the  pressure  of 
600  pounds  a  square  Inch  on  the  brackish 
water. 

Other  advantages  over  distillation,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Loeb,  are  the  standardization  of 
mechanical  parts,  simplicity  of  design  that 
makes  It  possible  for  parte  to  be  assembled. 


ser^'lced  and  replaced  with  ease,  and  the  fact 
that  the  plants  are  run  at  ordinary  room 
temperatures.  This  avoids  many  problems  of 
corrosion  and  scaling. 

Working  with  Dr.  Loeb  on  the  project  have 
been  J.  W.  McCutchan,  E.  K.  Selover  and 
William  Griffith,  all  of  UCLA.  The  city  of 
Coalinga  provided  the  buildings,  utilities  and 
other  services  for  the  pilot  plant. 

The  membranes  are  carried  In  copper  tubes 
10  feet  long  and  an  Inch  in  diameter,  a 
method  developed  by  G.  G.  Havens  of  San 
Diego,  Dr.  Loeb  said. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  XVI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAICA 

-IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  among  other  attributes  of  Ala- 
bama which  business  and  industrial  peo- 
ple have  found  to  be  helpful  to  them,  is 
the  nature  of  Alabama  people. 

Alabama  people  recognize  the  part  that 
a  free  and  energetic  business  commu- 
nity plays  in  the  constructive  develop- 
ment of  any  community.  Alabamians 
are  friendly,  helpful,  and  are  prepared 
to  work  for  steady  advancement  of  the 
State's  economic  growth. 

Following  are  two  statements  by  in- 
dustrial leaders  on  this  subject: 

Gulf,  MoBn.E  &  Ohio  RAttROAD, 

tTobile,  Ala. 

Mobile  has  many  outstanding  advantages 
to  offer  industry,  such  as  attractive  sltee.  a 
copious  water  supply,  and  all  of  the  other 
physical  factors  necessary  to  a  successfxil 
plant  location.  But  she  also  has  another 
very  Important  asset  to  offtr:  the  very 
friendly  attitude  which  her  people  have  to- 
ward business  and  progress  and  toward  one 
another. 

We  know  this  from  experience.  Mobilians 
conceived  the  idea  for  this  railroad  In  184B 
and  have  wholeheartedly  cooperated  through 
the  years  to  help  further  its  growth  and  to 
Increase  the  extent  of  its  usefulness. 

Also  are  we  aware  of  the  city's  fine  repu- 
tation for  fairness  and  friendliness  In  the 
dally  contact  of  our  representaA.ives  as  a  na- 
tionwide transportation  agency.  Indus- 
trialists generally  are  already  aware  of  the 
high  rate  of  Investment  and  expansion  by 
existing  industry  in  the  Mobile  area — $503,- 
242,500  since  1925.  Such  an  outstanding 
record  is  the  best  indication  of  6  happy  plant 
location. 

In  every  respect  Mobili.ans  have  demon- 
strated time  after  time  their  willingness  to 
work  together  for  the  overall  development 
and  welfare  of  the  community  and  we  are 
exceptionally  proud  of  our  local  heritage 
and  longtime  citizenship. 

Glen  Brock. 

President. 

Ideal  Cemsnt  Co., 

Denver,  Colo. 

T\\e  Mobile  area  has  been  gcxxl  for  Ideal 
Cement  Co.  We  have  operated  oxu-  plant  on 
the  Alabama  State  Docks  for  18  years  and 
have  always  found  the  leaders  in  the  busi- 
ness community  friendly,  cooperative,  and 
helpful. 

There  is  an  excellent  progressive  business 
climate  In  the  Mobile  area.  Mobile's  de^- 
water  port  facilities  give  us  access  to  markets 
tliroughout  the  gulf  coast  area  by  water,  as 
well  as  rail  and  truck. 


The  climate  is  mild  and  extremely  pleasant. 
The  cultural  and  recreational  facUitieo  avail- 
able to  our  employees  are  unexcelled. 

We  believe  Mobile  has  all  the  attributes 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  profit- 
able business  operation. 

Chris  Dobbins. 

President. 


Federal  Government  and  California 
Partners  in  Crime  and  Vice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  Hoiise  the  unf  ortiinate 
partnership  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  of  California  in  keeping 
gambling  Illegal  and  thus  lucrative  for 
the  mob.  The  combined  Ignorance  of 
California  and  the  Federal  Government 
is  deadly— deadly  for  the  Califomians 
shot  by  gunmen  hired  with  mob  gam- 
bling profits,  deadly  for  the  CaUfomians 
tortured  and  killed  by  dope  from  dope 
syndicates  financed  with  mob  gambling 
profits.  The  lethal  negligent  partner- 
ship in  crime  of  the  two  governments 
is  only  something  less  fatal  for  house- 
wives driven  Into  prostitution  by  gam- 
bling debts  owed  the  syndicates.  The 
backlash  of  Illegal  gambling  profits  is  a 

fantastic  menace  to  society,  yet  the  Cali- 
fornia and  Federal  governments  con- 
tinue to  keep  gambling  Illegal  and  in- 
effectively regiilated. 

Gambling  Is  big  business  in  California. 
The  Golden  State  is  a  gangster's  paradise 
and  presumably  a  grafter's  paradise. 
The  parimutual  turnover  in  California 
in  1964  was  a  shade  less  than  $600  mil- 
lion. Far  more  Important  Is  California's 
vast  share  of  the  national  illegal  gam- 
bling total.  The  off -track  betting  na- 
tional total  was  pegged  at  $50  billion  a 
year  by  testimony  before  the  McCIeUan 
Commission  and  additional  testimony 
which  set  off- track  betting  at  42  percent 
of  the  illegal  gambling  total  leads  to  a 
national  illegal  gambling  figtire  of  about 
$120  billion.  Caifornia's  share  of  this  fig- 
ure on  a  population  basis  would  come  to 
more  than  $11  billion.  The  mob  keep.^ 
about  10  percent  of  this  turnover.  Thi.=; 
10  percent  pays  for  a  lot  of  high  livin-: 
and  fast  killing — and  slow  killing.  A 
portion  of  it  goes  for  graft  and  protec- 
tion— and  I  feel  sure  that  is  safe  to  sav 
that  graft  is  a  multimillion-dollar  indus- 
try in  California. 

The  sum  total  of  the  gambling  situa- 
tion in  California  is  this — the  Federal 
Government  and  the  California  State 
government,  by  refusing  to  recognize 
and  regulate  gambling,  have  left  it  wide 
open  for  mob  operation.  The  syndicate^ 
have  been  happly  to  fill  the  vacuum  left 
by  the  blue-nosed  governments,  and  by 
these  gambling  operations,  they  have  de- 
rived profits  that  now  support  every- 
thing from  housewife  prostitution  to  nar- 
cotics rings. 
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To  me,  the  answer  is  simple,  both  In 
gang-paradise  California  and  in  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  We  need  Govern- 
ment controlled  and  regulated  gambling. 
We  need  a  national  lottery  and  a  series 
of  State  lotteries. 


Japanese  Air  Rights  Would  Tend  To 
Widen  the  Flow  of  Tourists  to  This 
Country 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    C.*LIFt3RNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  editorial  in  Sunday's  Washington 
Post  concerning  the  efforts  by  Japan  to 
obtain  landing  rights  which  would  enable 
Japan  Air  Lines  to  fly  across  the  United 
States  and  beyond  to  Europe.  As  the 
editorial  points  out.  the  domestic  airlines 
in  this  country  have  consistently  opposed 
the  Japanese  request.  Although  the 
editorial  does  not  make  this  point,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  airlines  have  been  most 
shortsighted  in  this  regard.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  airlines  have  displayed  simi- 
lar symptoms  of  myopia  before.  They 
have  consistently  refused  for  example,  to 
consider  instituting  charter  flights  from 

Europe  at  a  lower  rate  per  pessenger  on 

the  grounds  that  this  would  reduce  the 
volume  of  their  receipts  from  individual 
ticketing  at  the  regular  rate.  But  these 
charter  flights  actually  would  ultimately 
increase  that  volume  rather  than  reduce 
It.  For  one  thing,  they  would  increase 
the  number  of  European  travelers  to  this 
country  and  thereby  increase  the  number 
of  potential  air  travelers  within  the 
United  States.  For  another  thing,  they 
would  introduce  a  greater  number  of 
people  to  transatlantic  air  travel,  many 
of  whom  would  later  be  drawn  cO  in- 
dividual ticketing. 

Now,  in  the  case  at  hand,  the  airlines 
.ire  again  hurting  themselves  and  the 
country  by  their  shortsightedness  with 
respect  to  the  Japanese  request.  There 
Ls  no  question  but  that,  uith  a  hundred 
million  people  and  a  rising  level  of  per- 
sonal incomes,  Japan  represents  one  of 
this  country's  greatest  opportunities  to 

ncrease  the  inflow  of  tourists.  The 
Japanese  are  eager  travelers,  and  for 
most  of  them  the  most  desired  travel 
'-bjective  is  the  United  States.  Anything 
'hat  we  can  do  to  encourage  fulfillment 
>A  that  objective  and  to  widen  the  flow 
of  traffic  from  Japan  \^-ill  be  to  the  bene- 
fit of  all  of  us — including  the  airlines. 
.\nd  I  t>elieve  that  granting  this  conces- 

;on  to  the  Japanese  on  a  quid  pro  quo 
':asis,  as  the  Post  editorial  suggests,  will 

'e  a  great  boost  in  widening  the  flow  of 

ourist  traffic  from  Japan  to  the  United 
States.  More  foreign  tourists — Japanese 
■  lid  or  European — coming  to  this  coun- 
■rj-  means  a  greater  use  of  all  our  do- 


mestic transportation  facilities — bus, 
train,  and  airlines. 

The  Post  editorial  makes  some  other 
good  points,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  would 
at  this  time  like  to  introduce  it  into  the 
Record. 

Japanese  Air  Rights 

The  Japanese  Diet  last  month  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  instructing 
Premier  Sato's  government  to  obuiin  land- 
ing rights  to  enable  the  Japan  Air  Lines  to 
fly  across  the  United  States  and  beyond  to 
Europe.  This  would  give  Japan  both  the 
prestige  and  the  revenue  of  a  round-the- 
world  flight. 

The  Diet  resolution  threatened  to  termi- 
nate Japan's  present  air  agreement  with  the 
United  States  if  these  landing  right«  are  not 
obtained,  a  threat  which  would  severely 
jeopardize  the  present  lucrative  trans- 
pacific traffic  now  enjoyed  by  both  Pan 
American  and  Northwest  Airlines.  Four 
members  of  the  Diet  currently  are  in  Wash- 
ington on  an  unusual  lobby  expedition  to 
press  home  their  point. 

They  note  that  whereas  the  United  States 
has  granted  cross-continental  fljing  privi- 
leges to  Britain's  BOAC,  Australia's  Qantas 
and  India's  Air  India,  Japan's  request,  begun 
in  1961,  has  gotten  nowhere.  The  Japanese 
complain  that  they  have  the  short  end  of  the 
bargaining  stick  because  the  United  States 
was  able  to  obtain  its  landing  rights  to 
Tokyo  and  beyond  while  it  was  still  Japan's 
occupation  overlord. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  relatively 
minor  issues  as  air  rights,  fishing  privileges, 
and  textile  agreements  must  detract  from 
the  many  common  interest-s  which  make 
Japan  this  country's  most  important  friend 
and  ally  in  Asia.  It  also  Is  unfortunate  that 
Japan  has  felt  it  necessary  to  do  its  business 
bargaining  ttirough  govemment-to-govern- 
ment  diplomacy  because  the  United  States, 

as  the  world's  biggest  commercial  air  pow^er. 
legitimately  could  claim  a  disproportionate 
share  of  traflSc  points  for  the  payload  its 
commercial  planes  carry 

On  the  merits  of  the  case.  hcRever.  Japan 
does  seem  to  have  a  point  in  its  request. 
JAL  currently  can  pick  up  passengers  in 
Honolulu.  San  Francisco,  and  Los  .\ngeles:  it 
also  has  "beyond"  flying  rights  from  these 
west  coast  traffic  points  to  Latin  .'Vmerica 
and,  via  the  North  Pole,  to  Europe.  These 
"beyond "  rights,  however,  have  not  been 
found  profitable  enough  to  bother  with. 
What  Japan  wants  is  the  right  to  land  in 
New  York,  which  would  permit  JAL  planes 
to  pick  up  passengers  bound  for  either  Eu- 
rope or  Asia. 

U.S.  domestic  airlines  are  opposed  to  tliis. 
not  because  they  fear  JAL  competition  across 
the  continent,  which  would  be  negligible,  but 
because  they  fear  It  would  open  the  door 
to  their  really  big  American  competitor.  Pan 
American,  to  link  up  its  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
overseas  routes.  There  also  is  some  fear  that 
if  JAL  were  given  the  right  to  cross  the  U.S. 
continent,  a  whole  host  of  other  foreign  air- 
lines soon  would  be  demanding  the  same 
privilege. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  assuage  Japan's 
feeling  of  being  discriminated  against,  and 
still  provide  the  United  States  with  the  nec- 
essary quid  pro  quo.  wovild  be  for  Japan  to 
grant  this  country  an  additional  Japanese 
traffic  point,  say  in  Osaka,  u-ith  rights  to  fly 
"beyond"  in  new  directions,  say  to  the  Asian 
mainland. 

Conceivably  the  Soviet  Union  may  one  day 
open  one  of  its  Siberian  cities  on  the  Pacific 
to  U.S.  air  traffic.  It  Is  even  conceivable  tJiat 
Communist  China  may  one  day  entertain 
U.S.  commercial  air  traffic.  In  any  event. 
Japtan,  as  a  trusted  ally  and  partner,  would 
appear  to  deserve  better  treatment  than  she 
has  received  to  date. 


Homan  Environment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  last  weekend  to  hear  an 
outstanding  address  by  the  Honorable 
LeRoy  Collins,  currently  the  Director  of 
the  Community  Relations  Service  and 
now  the  President's  nominee  for  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  before  the  Floi  - 
ida  bar  convention  in  Miami  Beach. 

I  commend  this  address  to  my  col- 
leagues and  commend  Grovernor  Collins 
on  his  new  assignment  which  I  am  con- 
fident he  will  fill  with  great  ability  and 
dedication.  The  text  of  Governor  Col- 
lins' remarks  at  the  junior  bar  luncheon 
in  the  Fountainbleau  Hotel,  Miami 
Beach,  June  1965.  is  as  follows; 

On  a  clear,  calm  Sunday  morning  in  Wash- 
ington recently  I  was  sitting  relaxed  in  the 
garden  of  our  home  in  Georgetown.  All 
around  was  bright  green  foliage  and  tlic 
stir  of  new  life  which  comes  with  sprmg 
and    early    summer. 

Squirrels  chased  each  other  through 
branches  of  the  giant  weeping  bay.  as  they 
have  for  years.  A  cardinal,  swinging  on  a 
crabapple  limb  near  her  nest  of  three  blue- 
and-brown  speckled  eggs,  chirped  the  same 
song  cardinals  have  sung  for  centuries. 

A  fat  worm  pulled  its  length  out  of  tlie 
damp  sod  and  Inched  up  on  one  of  the  bricks 
edging  the  terrace  where  it  could  better  soak 

In    the   warm   sunlight. 

What  a  peaceful  world.  I  was  thinking  un- 
til a  robin  glided  low  over  the  lawn  and 
swallowed  the  worm  with  one  gulp.  In  a 
twinkling  then,  life  for  that  iiisignificaiu 
creature  was  transformed  from  sluggish  con- 
tentment to  black  oblivion. 

And  no  sooner  had  that  taken  place  than 
the  cardinal  changed  her  song  to  shrieks  of 
alarm  and  was  Joined  by  a  scolding,  frantic 
chorus  of  neighbors — two  bluejays.  a  mock- 
ingbird, and  a  red-wing  blackbird. 

The  cause  of  the  commotion  was  a  black- 
and-white  cat,  stalking  through  the  ivy 
along  the  top  of  the  brick  wall  heading  uir 
the  overhanging  crabapple  tree.  His  destina- 
tion was  the  cardinal's  nest  of  three  eggs — 
one  of  which  at  that  instant  happened  to  be 
hatching  an  ugly,  helpless,  hungrv  babv 
cardinal. 

Well.  I  diverted  the  cat,  and  the  young 
brood  was  saved — but  only  for  a  while,  as  I 
knew.  The  next  day  the  nest  was  emptv  and 
the  cat  looked  full. 

The  world.  I  was  reminded.  Is  anything  but 
peaceful  and  the  beauty  of  nature  serves  as 
a  camouflage  for  brutality. 

The  robin  had  done  what  It  had  t.i  do.  and 
what  it  must  continue  to  do. 

And  the  cat  was  being  Just  as  true  to  his 
Instincts  for  consuming  birds'  egg«.  p.is^cci 
along  to  him  through  heredity. 

As  I  turned  to  the  Sunday  papers  in  the 
garden  that  day,  there  were  reminders  that 
man.  too.  is  not  spared  some  of  the  suffering 
of  song  birds,  squirrels  and  simple  worms. 

There  were  several  allusions  to  the  hungor 
and  disease  endured  by  the  impoverished 
two- thirds   of   all   mankind. 

There  was  a  story  of  an  American  family 
agonizing  In  the  loss  of  a  son  shot  down  in 
his  helicopter  in  'Vietnam. 

Another  Item  told  of  a  family  gathered. 
at  that  moment.  In  Walter  Reed  Hospital, 
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where  their  son — a  casv.alty  from  Santo 
Domingo — was  only  half  filling  a  bed,  both 
legs  gone. 

And  I  could  not'keep  back  thoughts  about 
niy  own  son  still  beneath  a  far-away  ocean 
on  a  3 -months  continuous  undersea  patrol 
in  his  Polaris  nuclear  submarine.  Itself  a 
reminder  that  man  at  last  has  fashioned  in- 
struments capable  of  the  ultimate  anni- 
hilntion  of  his  species. 

No,  I  thought,  It  Is  anything  but  a  peace- 
ful world:  and  how  little  it  has  changed  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  the  ancient  brick  carriage 
house  at  the  back  of  our  garden  or.  for  that 
matter,  since  life  first  emerged  on  this 
planet. 

But  there  was  other  news  that  morning — 
exciting  reminders  that,  although  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  is  in  a  relatively  changeless 
state,  mankind  is  caught  up  In  a  state  of 
change  which  can  be  described  only  as  In- 
credible. 

An  incredible  metal  container,  at  that 
moment,  was  hurtling  at  Lncredlble  speed  at 
an  Incredible  altitude  around  and  around 
our  planet. 

And  the  most  incredible  part  of  it  all  was 
that  inside  that  container  were  two  young 
men  who.  during  their  brief  lifetimes,  had 
seen  the  concept  of  earthmen  leaving  the 
natural  confines  of  their  environment  for  a 
round- trip  space  voyage  to  the  moon  evolve 
from  a  prep>osterous  Joke  to  a  commonly 
accepted  fact  of  life. 

Not  only  is  the  rate  of  change  in  man- 
kind's life  more  rapid  than  anyone  ever  be- 
lieved possible,  but  the  character  of  that 
change  is  even  more  beyond  the  credulity 
of  yesterday. 

Historians  now  calculate  there  has  been 
more  .substantial  change  In  nian's  life  during 
our  lifetimes  than  in  all  the  previous  his- 
tory of  the  race.  And  the  rate  of  accelera- 
tion   of    change   promises   only    to   Increase. 

The  late  Harvard  educator,  Alfred  North 
Whitehead,  underscored  the  disparity  be- 
tween man's  cultural  heritage  today  and  the 
static  instincts  of  the  lesser  creattu-es  this 
way: 

"Tradition  la  warped  by  the  vicious  as- 
sumption that  each  generation  will  sub- 
stantially live  amid  the  conditions  govern- 
ing the  lives  of  its  fathers  and  will  transmit 
those  conditions  to  mold  with  equal  force  the 
lives  of  its  children.  We  are  living  In  the 
first  period  of  human  history  for  which  this 
assumption  Is  false. 

"In  the  past  the  timcspan  of  important 
change  was  considerably  longer  than  that 
of  a  single  human  life. 

"Today,  this  timcspan  is  considerably 
shorter  than  human  life,  and  accordingly 
our  training  must  prepare  individuals  to 
face  a  novelty  of  conditions." 

So,  unlike  the  worms,  birds  and  cats,  man 
no  longer  has  to  accept  the  age-old  ways  of 
doing  thlng:s. 

Nature,  for  him,  need  not  be  a  jungle  of 
cruelty.  Nattu-e — Indeed,  all  of  life's  ex- 
periences— now  can  become  truly  beautiful 
for  man. 

nnw  instincts  for  survival  at  the  exi>ense 
of  the  weak  a'.ways  may  ser\'e  the  animals 
but  now  they  actually  place  in  grave 
Jeopardy  the  very  survival  of  man. 

For.  unless  man  can  put  aside  the  vestiges 
of  animal  instincts — the  unreasoning  reliance 
\-.pon  force  to  settle  differences,  the  fear  of 
unfamiliar  ideas  and  people,  the  proclivity  to 
take  for  one's  self  rather  than  give  for  one's 
fellow  man — he  not  only  can  lay  little  claim 
to  an  existence  more  meaningful  than  the 
animals,  but  he  Is  very  likely  to  lose  his 
battle  for  survival. 

You  and  I  are  living  in  a  nation  which  for 
the  first  time  In  Its  history — Indeed,  the  first 
tune  in  the  history  of  any  nation — has  both 
the  wealth  and  the  know-how  to  banish 
forever  from  lt«  borders  the  age-old  cripplers 
of  nature:  hunger,  disease,  poverty, 
ignorance. 


There  literally  Ls  no  reason— scientifically, 
technologically,  economically — why  any 
American  generation  ever  again  need  know 
what  It  iB  to  be  poor,  to  be  sick,  to  be  hungry. 

And  I  suggest  that  this  fact  Is  more  In- 
credible, more  monumental  in  Its  signifi- 
cance, than  any  yet  postulated  with  regard 
to  space  and  the  other  planets. 

History  is  sure  to  single  out  this  generation 
as  a  turning  point. 

But  its  Judgment  Is  now  Inconclusive. 

For.  to  possess  the  means  to  achieve  such 
a  society  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  make 
this  a  reality. 

We  should  remember  that  2  billion  of  the 
world's  3  billion  inhabitants  lire  In  squalor, 
sickness,  ignorance  and  despair. 

And  right  here  In  our  own  rich  and  abun- 
dant land,  one  family  In  five  lives  in  poverty. 
In  addition,  in  the  view  of  some  authorities 
one  of  five  American  families  is  getting  along 
on  substandard  health,  substandard  food  or 
substandard  housing. 

So  the  ultimate  assessment  of  America  will 
depend  upon  whether — and  how — and  how 
soon — we  as  a  nation  put  to  work  the  means 
we  have  to  achieve  the  goals  within  our 
reach. 

This  is  how  we  are  being  Judged  today 
by  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  by  the  millions 
in  our  own  midst,  who  see  on  every  hand 
the  means  for  a  peaceful,  prosperous,  healthy 
life  but  not  yet — for  them — its  reality. 

And  there  are  pieces  of  the  picture  which 
are  not  so  encouraging. 

While  the  percentage  of  our  national  In- 
come which  we  devote  to  research  and  devel- 
opment for  the  space  and  military  programs 
has  tripled  in  the  past  decade,  the  percentage 
which  goes  into  civilian  research  and  devel- 
opment has  remained  unchanged. 

We  spend  twice  the  amount  on  a  single 
aircraft  carrier  as  we  spend  through  the  Na- 
tional Government  on  all  medical  research 
each  year. 

One  Polaris  nuclear  submarine  costs  about 
as  much  as  25  150-bed  hospitals. 

Right  now.  we  are  spending  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget  on  health, 
education,  employment  and  welfare  all  com- 
bined, and  some  55  percent  on  defense. 

Today,  the  military  strength  of  America  is 
unsurpassed.  It  is  an  awesome  thing  to  con- 
template, but  we  now  have  a  greater  military 
capacity  than  the  accumulated  military 
might  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  during 
the  entire  history  of  nations. 

And  we  are  today  stronger  militarily  than 
any  other  nation  or  combination  of  nations. 

As  President  Johnson  put  it: 

"Against  such  force  the  combined  destruc- 
tive power  of  every  battle  ever  fought  by  man 
is  like  a  firecracker  thrown  against  the  sun." 

But.  as  overwhelming  as  our  military  su- 
periority is,  it  takes  on  a  certain  ironic  emp- 
tiness. For.  despite  our  massive  superiority. 
we  and  the  Soviet  Union  both  possess 
enough  nuclear  capability  to  wipe  out  not 
only  each  other  but  all  of  mankind — and  not 
once,  but  many  times  over. 

Obviously,  within  such  a  mfts.sive  margin 
of  what  tile  military  scientists  call  "overkill" 
there  is  room  for  reductions  in  military  ex- 
penditures, ;ts  our  National  Gwernment  has 
recognized. 

In  his  first  state  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Johnson  pointed  up  the  necessity 
for  tying  in  expanded  service  la  health,  edu- 
cation and  emplojTnent  training  with  mili- 
tary cuts. 

He  has  continued  to  stj-ess  that  the  surest 
path  to  peace  lies  not  In  military  strength 
alone  but  Increasingly  In  the  Improvement 
of  the  economic,  social,  and  political  condi- 
tions of  men  everywhere. 

There  is  no  escaping  the  reality  tliat  peace 
at  home  and  peace  abroad  are  dependent  one 
upon  the  other. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  by  now  that  we 
are  not  going  to  have  real  peace,  or  pros- 
Ijerity,  within  the  United  Stat«  until  we  re- 


solve otir  racial  problem.  For  the  racial 
problem  Is  an  inseparable  amalgam  of  eco- 
nomic disadvantage  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion. Over  the  country  generally  where  pov- 
erty is  at  Its  worst  there  you  also  find  that 
both  the  greatest  percentage  of  the  poor  and 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  are  Negroes. 

This  simply  cannot  be  ignored.  It  must 
be  met  constructively  and  resolved  effec- 
tively. 

Ajid.  as  the  President  stated  so  forcefully 
in  his  recent  commencement  address  at 
Howard  University: 

"It  is  not  enough  Just  to  open  the  gates 
of  opportunity.  All  our  citizens  must  have 
the  ability  to  walk  through  those  gates." 

Now.   this   is  a   gigantic  tmdertaking. 

It  means  that  we  must  recreate  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions,  change  the  fun- 
damental environment  of  the  under- 
privileged millions  among  us.  We  must 
make  it  possible  for  all  of  them — white  and 
black,  immigrants  and  native-bom,  farm- 
ers and  city  dwellers — to  move  across  the 
threshold  of  opportunity  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  life. 

This  does  not  mean  depriving  some  to 
relieve  the  deprivation  of  others.  It  does 
mean  a  vast  Increase  In  the  prodtictive 
strength  of  otir  Nation,  with  resulting  en- 
hancement of  opportunity  for  all  our  citi- 
zens. 

I  am  proud  of  my  coimtry  for  what  It  is 
trying  to  do  in  that  direction  now.  Never 
before  has  so  much  attention  been  given 
by  government — local.  State,  and  national — 
and  by  private  groups  and  Individuals  to 
combat  the  ravages  of  economic  privation 
and  racial  discrimination. 

But,  as  these  efforts  are  demonstrating  in- 
creasingly, we  stUl  are  pecking  away  at  the 
fringes  of  the  problem,  dealing  nuwe  In 
treatment  of  symptoms  of  the  sickness  than 
in  cures  for-  the  causes. 

A  massive  reorientation  of  our  attitudes 
and  efforts  u-ill  be  necessary  before  we  can 
bring  about  the  fundamental  changes  neces- 
sary in  our  society. 

And  it  will  mean  a  massive  attack  on  rtiral 
poverty,  on  urban  sltmas,  on  Inadequate 
schools,  on  overcrowded  hospitals,  on  sub- 
standard health,  on  unsatisfactory  places 
of  recreation,  on  insulficlent  jobs  and  on 
lack  of  training  for  jobs. 

Americans,  as  a  Nation,  now  have  the 
resources — material  and  htnnan — to  do  this 
Job.  It  is  a  question  of  how  we  deploy  those 
resources. 

The  first  and  greatest  need  is  for  leader- 
ship. 

Ours  is  a  society  of  great  pluralism.  Ti\:s 
is  our  national  glory  as  well  as  our  heritage. 
No  President,  no  Congress,  no  Supreme  Cotin 
not  all  the  politicians  In  this  land  workir.i^ 
with  the  utmost  skill  and  dedication,  can 
supply  all  the  leadership  needed  by  our 
country.  This  must  come  from  everywhere  - 
the  homes,  churches,  labor  unions,  schools, 
businesses,  professions,  volimtary  agencie.s 
It  must  manifest  itself  at  all  levels — thp 
home,  neighborhood,  city,  county.  State,  .i-s 
well  as  the  Nation. 

And  this  leadership  must  reflect  vision  aiid 
intelligence  and  courage. 

There  is  every  reason  why  we  should  finl 
these  qualities  in  greatest  abundance  in  o-ir 
young  people,  especially  among  young  peop^^ 
who  are  trained  In  law.  And  It  Is  becan.-i- 
I  feel  this  deeply  that  I  came  here  today. 

This  week  there  is  being  celebrated  thp 
750th  anniversary  of  the  meeting  at  Runn;  - 
mede  when  the  barons  exacted  from  Kii.  • 
John  approval  of  the  Magna  Carta,  which  . 
respected  historian,  Lord  Bryce,  has  describe;! 
as  the: 

"First  link  in  a  long  chain  of  constit:;- 
tional  developments  that  have  molded  men'.- 
minds  and  have  held  together  free  govern- 
ment wherever  the  English  tongue  Is  spoken  ' 

Indeed,  new  links  have  been  added  con- 
tinually since  that  day  in  1215. 
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The  makers  of  our  Constitution  drew 
heavily  upon  the  English  experience  in  gov- 
ernment but  had  the  vision  and  boldness  to 
r.cld  many  new  links  of  their  own.  This 
work,  as  the  revolution,  Itself,  came  largely 
jrom  the  minds  and  wills  of  the  young  men 
o:  that  day.  They  gave  us  not  only  a  charter 
for  the  generation  in  which  they  lived,  but 
one  of  enduring  flexibility  which  could  meet 
well  the  needs  of  generations  to  follow. 

I  realize  It  has  been  fashionable  in  many 
Quarters  over  the  past  several  years  to  abuse 
t..e  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  lament  its 
r, -.lings  which  have  represented  some  depart- 
v.res  from  established  precedents. 

While  neither  I  nor  any  other  lawyer  would 
e. er  find  himself  expressing  carte  blanche 
approval  of  all  the  decisions  of  any  court 
and  wotild  insist  upon  a  case-by-case  Judg- 
r'.ent,  I  would  emphasize  here  that  many  of 
t.iese  decisions  which  have  provoked  such 
controversy  have  served  as  important  new 
links  in  the  progress  of  free  government. 

.'^.nd  I  firmly  believe  that  history  will  give 
a  special  place  of  honor  to  this  Coxirt  and 
♦  .e  men  who  serve  on  It — a  place  of  honor 
wiiich  will  long  outlast  the  views  of  their 
critics  of  lesser  vision. 

The  Court  has  not  been  overawed  by  the 
p. .St  and  its  precedents.  Its  members  have 
b-  en  less  concerned  with  what  the  tide  has 
left  on  the  beach  than  with  their  own  re- 
sponsibilities to  shape  the  force  and  direc- 
tion of  the  next  tide. 

They  have  given  greater  vitality  to  our 
Constitution  through  the  application  of  its 
n.ost  basic  precepts  that  all  men  stand  equal 
btfore  the  law,  that  they  are  entitled  to 
equal  opportxmity  to  be  Judged  upon  their 
n  crits  and  that  those  merits  must  always 
bf  subject  to  enhancement  without  hin- 
drance of  race  or  color  or  creed  or  national 
o-:gin. 

It  is  a  little  strange,  I  think,  that  so  many 
of  the  critics  of  progress  In  our  time  are  also 
the  loudest  proclaimers  of  undying  ardor  for 
n  en  like  Jefferson.  I  wonder  if  they  realize 
tt.at,  in  his  day,  Jefferson  was  an  Innovator, 
a  pioneer,  an  Iconoclast  and,  in  the  eyes  of 
n-.  iny  of  his  conservative  contemporaries, 
e\  en  a  dangerous  man. 

But  to  feel  the  lash  of  the  critic,  just  or 
unjust,  is  the  price  a  free  society  demands 
of  leadership,  of  patriotism,  of  Integrity  of 
n.lnd  and  spirit.  Only  the  weak  cringe  in 
le:ir  of  it. 

If  the  patriots  of  our  revolution  had  al- 
lowed the  tories  of  their  time  to  frighten 
them  away  from  fresh  approaches  to  old 
problems,  we  would  not  have  this  Nation 
t^xlay.  And  it  is  no  less  true  that  if  we 
f.iil  In  the  same  spirit  to  find  fresh  ap- 
proaches to  problems  and  needs  of  our  time 
we  will  fail  those  who  will  follow  us. 

I  feel  strongly  that  lawyers  and  Judges 
hare  no  right  of  monastic  isolation  from 
society,  that  they  have  a  heavy  special  re- 
si.onslbillty  to  be  trustees  of  the  future — 
t<.  be  creative  and  coiu-ageotis  In  their  labors 
fc:  the  fulfillment  of  the  American  dream. 

-Mr.  Justice  Holmes  said: 

•  Life  Is  action  and  passion.  I  think  It  is 
rrcjuired  of  a  man  that  he  should  share  the 
aciion  and  passion  of  his  time  at  peril  of 
being  Judged  not  to  have  lived." 

The  great  struggle  for  social  progress,  In- 
C.  irtlng  the  elimination  of  racial  discrhntna- 
t:  'i.  happens  to  be  the  action  and  passlo.i 
of  otir  time.  All  of  us  should  become  in- 
vuhed  in  it  with  such  talents  and  oppor- 
tr.iuties  as  we  possess. 

There  Is  the  story  told  about  Pericles  of 
ar.  lent  Greece  who,  in  his  later  years,  came 
arr(.>ss  a  young  lawyer  of  Athens  who  was,  as 
H  'mes  centuries  afterward  prescribed,  In- 
vci;ved  In  the  actions  and  passions  of  his 
time. 

Pericles  upbraided  the  young  man  for  be- 
li  ■-•  too  bold  and  brash,  for  concerning  hlm- 
s<^.f  \^ith  things  better  left  to  older  men. 


Patronizingly,  the  older  man  said:  "Of 
course,  I  understand  for  I,  too,  was  over- 
eager  in  my  youth.  But  now  that  I  am  older 
I  have  learned  better.  Take  my  advice  and 
do  not  become  so  Involved." 

To  which  the  young  man  replied: 

"I  regret  I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of 
knowing  you  when  you  were  at  your  best." 

What  a  sad  thing  it  Is  when  young  men, 
especially  young  lawyers  grow  old  before 
their  time,  reach  senility  prematurely,  turn 
into  "young  fogies"  and  become  slaves  of  a 
status  quo  they  did  not  build. 

At  times  I  have  thought  that  many  young 
lawyers  with  brilliant  records  in  law  school, 
so  eagerly  taken  in  by  the  great  firms,  have 
become  handicapped  at  the  outset  of  their 
careers  through  the  dehumanized  legal  nur- 
turing of  large.  Impersonal  corporate  clients. 

I  have  thought  that  these  men  have  missed 
the  hiunanlzing  experience  of  defending  the 
poor,  the  weak,  the  friendless — the  under- 
dogs— whose  children  are  like  those  Tennyson 
referred  to:  "Crying  In  the  night,  crying  for 
a  light,  with  no  weapon  but  a  cry." 

Perhaps  there  is  still  something  to  this,  but 
it  Is  not  necessarily  so. 

In  the  first  place,  beyond  the  lawyer's 
clients'  Interests  there  are  endless  opportu- 
nities for  every  lawyer's  Involvement  Ln  the 
reform  efforts  which  need  his  time  and 
talents. 

And,  aside  from  this,  the  corporate  client. 
Itself,  now  is  confronted  with  needs  of  so- 
cial involvement  never  dreamed  of  only  a 
few  years  ago.  Today,  businessmen,  large 
and  small,  are  being  called  upon  to  unlock 
doors  of  human  progress  far  beyond  the 
walls  of  their  stores  and  far  outside  the 
fences  of  their  plants. 

If  there  is  one  lesson  above  all  others  the 
Community  Relations  Service  has  learned  in 
its  yearlong  experience  it  is  that  good  hu- 
man relations  produce  good  business  and 
that  bad  hvunan  relations  and  prosperous 
business  development  cannot  coexist  in  any 
town  or  neighborhood. 

Ovirs  is  an  age  which  cries  so  eagerly  for 
the  talents  of  the  dedicated,  selfless  and 
compassionate  lawyer. 

And  to  you,  my  hosts,  here  today,  I  want 
further  to  say:  consider  the  opportunities, 
the  need  for  your  bright  talents  In  public 
service. 

Yoiu-  State  needs  you. 

I  question  whether  there  Is  another  State 
in  the  Nation  where  the  need  for  young  peo- 
ple In  public  service  and  the  opportvmities 
for  such  service  are  so  pronounced  as  in 
Florida. 

We  are  a  State  brimming  with  resoiu-ces 
and  potential  tor  progress,  a  State  approach- 
ing 6  million  In  population — now  No.  8  in 
size,  ahead  of  Massachusetts  and  behind  only 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Texas,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  California. 

This  State  is  begging  for  new  faces,  fresh 
Ideas,  original  leadership  In  coomtless  areas 
of  service,  local  and  State. 

Do  not  settle  for  the  prortnclal — or  the 
self-serving — or  the  mere  special-interest- 
serving — or  the  get-by  disposition — or  the 
mediocre  standard.  Go  for  talent.  Go  for 
uiiselflsh  dedication  to  the  public  Interest. 
Go  for  greatness. 

Believe  me,  you  can  find  high  excitement 
and  warm  satisfactions  in  serving  your 
State — in  helping  Florida  to  become  as  big  In 
outlook,  in  spirit,  in  worthwhile  achievement 
as  Its  vast  opportunities  now  allow. 

Yotu-  Nation  also  needs  you  to  add  new 
lights  to  its  purpose,  to  find  new  dimensions 
in  its  challenges,  to  give  new  strength  to 
its  efforts. 

Be  a  constitutionalist.  But  start  your  al- 
legiance with  the  first  three  words  of  that 
document,  "We  the  people  •   •   • ." 

The  Constitution  was  meant  to  sene  all 
the  people  alike,  not  just  some  of  them.  The 
Constitution  gives  rights  of  national  citizen- 
ship  to   all   the   people,   and  nowhere  does 


it  give  any  right  or  power  to  any  State  or 
abridge  them. 

It  is  with  the  people  and  their  rights  that 
you  should  take  your  stand  and  do  your 
fighting,  wherever  you  may  be. 

These  rights  must  include  the  chance  to 
obtain  a  first-class  education — not  for  some, 
but  for  all;  the  opportunity  to  get  a  decent 
Job — not  for  some,  but  for  all;  the  ability 
to  afford  and  live  in  a  respectable  home — 
not  for  some,  but  for  all;  the  assurance  of 
a  healthful  environment  and  adequate  medi- 
cal care — ^not  for  some,  but  for  all;  the  ac- 
cess to  enjoyment  of  our  culture  and  so- 
ciety— not  for  some,  but  for  all;  the  guaran- 
tee of  protection  from  discrimination  because 
of  racial,  ethnic,  or  religious  reasons — not 
for  some,  but  for  all. 

Let  us  allow  the  cats  and  the  birds  and 
the  worms  to  continue  the  cynical  side  of 
nature's  cycle. 

But  so  far  as  people  are  concerned,  let  us 
not  fall  to  seize  the  moment  whlcli  has  been 
given  us  to  help  recreate  a  htunan  environ- 
ment truly  representative  of  the  beauty  in 
life — worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  free  men 
and  women.  -i^ 


ActiTities  of  an  Urban  Confressman 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  HBW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
duties  of  a  Congressman  Include  a  good 
deal  more  than  legislating.  We  spend  a 
good  deal  of  our  time  concerning  our- 
selves with  community  problems  in  our 
district.    This  is  right  and  proper. 

I  have  just  prepared  a  report  on  my 
community  activities  for  my  constituents. 
I  think  that  my  colleagues  and  students 
of  Congress  will  be  interested  In  the  ac- 
tivities of  an  urban  Congressman.  I  have 
permission  to  insert  the  report  In  the 
Appendix. 

The  report  follows : 

Dear  friend,  since  becoming  your  Congress- 
man 6  months  ago,  I  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  the  pxroblems  of  our  oom- 
mtmity.  This  r^»rt  wUl  tell  you  about 
many  of  my  local  projects  and  activities. 

In  the  past  months  I  have  written  to  you 
about  national  and  international  issues. 
These  of  cotn^e  must  be  my  first  concern  as 
yotir  Representative  In  Washington.  But  as 
the  highest  elected  local  official  of  our 
district,  I  have  a  special  duty  to  concern  my- 
self with  our  many  serious  community  prob- 
lems, particularly  because  the  Bronx  has  for 
so  many  years  been  New  York  City's  neg- 
lected stepchild. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  I  and  my  staff 
have  imdertaken  to  make  our  community  a 
better  place  to  live. 

ST.  FRANCIS  SAVED  AT  LAST  MOMEKT 

As  this  report  was  going  to  press.  Cardinal 
Spellman  announced  the  welcome  news  that 
St.  Francis  Hospital  on  Eas»  142d  Street  had 
been  granted   a  reprieve. 

The  loss  of  the  hospital's  380  beds  and  the 
Jobs  it  has  provided  for  nearly  a  thousand 
workers  would  have  created  a  major  medical 
and  economic  crisis  in  this  desperately  needy 
south  Bronx  area. 

I  ami  happy  to  have  been  able  to  work 
closely  with  the  tireless  administrator  of  St. 
Francis,  Sister  Anthony  Joseph,  to  achieve 
this  goal.  I  organized  a  citizens'  bqmmlttee 
to  h«lp  save  the  hospital,  met  'wlthHtie  de- 
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paxtment  of  hospitals  and  conic  unity  lead- 
ers, urged  the  Mayor  and  the  Governor  to 
take  action,  and  made  a  last-minute  appeal 
for  help  on  a  TV  program.  I  feel  sure  that 
our  final  success,  however,  came  about 
through  our  total  community  effort  to  save 
St.  PranciB. 

Cardinal  Spellman  has  given  us  the  best 
possible  news.  A  brand  new  350-bed  hospital 
will  be  built  on  an  adjacent  site,  creating 
hundreds  of  new  Jobs,  and.  when  completed, 
greatly  expanded  medical  services. 

AREA  BOYS  SOUGHT  FOE  MILITARY  ACADEMIES 

If  you  have  a  friend  or  relative  who  would 
like  to  attend  a  U.S.  military  academy,  please 
send  his  name  and  address  to  me  in  Wash- 
ington as  soon  as  possible.  We  are  about  to 
begin  a  district-wide  search  for  qualified 
candidates. 

As  Congressman,  I  am  entitled  for  this  year 
to  appoint  seven  boys  to  U.S.  military  acad- 
emies— three  to  the  Air  Force  Academy,  two 
to  West  Point,  and  two  to  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annap>olis.  In  addition,  5  alternates  for 
each  post  must  be  selected,  and  another  10 
Will  be  choeen  to  take  a  qualifying  exam  for 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy.  This  makes 
a  grand  total  of  52. 

I  have  decided  to  depart  from  the  tradi- 
tion which  allows  me  personal  choice  of  any 
candidates  I  wish  to  reconunend.  Instead. 
I  have  formed  a  comnxlttee  of  public-spirited 
citizens  in  the  Bronx  to  give  equal  considera- 
tion to  every  interested  boy  in  our  commu- 
nity. The  committee  will  recommend  candi- 
dates solely  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

Wouldn't  It  be  a  wonderful  thing  for  our 
21st  District,  and  a  good  thing  for  our  mil- 
itary academies  too.  to  send  a  group  of  out- 
standing young  men  who  might  otherwise 
have  missed  this  opportunity? 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Acad- 
emy Appointments  Is  Donald  Darcy.  senior 
vice  president  of  Northslde  Savings  Bank, 
vice  chairman  Is  Harrison  J.  Goldin.  attorney 
and  leader  of  the  Metropolitan  New  York 
Council  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress. 

Other  members  Include:  Prances  Castaldo; 
Father  Mario  Ciampl.  O.P.M.,  Our  Lady  of 
Pity;  Dennis  Coleman,  president,  Bronx 
NAACP;  the  Honorable  Maximo  Gonzalez. 
Bronx  district  rent  director,  rent  and  re- 
habilitation administration:  Abraham  Gure- 
vich,  president  of  the  Security  Mutual  In- 
surance Co.;  the  Reverend  Filler  Hawkins, 
former  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  and  now  minister  of  St.  Au- 
gustine United  Presbyterian  Church;  Rabbi 
David  Hollander.  Mount  Eden  Center;  the 
Reverend  James  Keller,  minister  of  Mori- 
sania  Presbyterian  Church;  Leonard  Licht- 
blau.  principal  of  Public  School  No.  35; 
Ernest  Minott.  vice  president  of  the  United 
Parents'  Association;  Ira  Petowski,  com- 
mander, Pvt.  Harvey  EhrlUch  Post,  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans;  Mrs.  Hjrman  Schneider; 
Rabbi  Reuven  Slegal,  Adath  Israel  congre- 
gation. 

CRIME  AND  PXTBUC  SAFETY 

Over  400  people  attended  our  May  16  con- 
ference on  crime  and  public  safety.  Mayor 
Wagner,  our  new  Police  Commissioner  Vin- 
cent Broderick,  Representative  Jonathan 
Bi.NGHAM.  Assembl5'man  Seymour  Posner,  and 
many  oilier  national  and  local  experts  par- 
ticipated. 

Recommendations  based  on  the  panel  dis- 
cussions at  the  conference — on  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  role  of  the 
courts,  narcotics  control,  and  neighborhood 
safety — are  being  drawn  up.  We  are  creat- 
ing an  advisory  council  to  help  put  these 
recommendations  Into  effect. 

The  long,  hot  summer  is  with  us  again — 
longer  and  hotter  because  of  the  water  short- 
.oge.  We  have  been  conferring  with  the  cap- 
tains of  the  local  precincts  on  measures 
to  help  keep  the  streets  safe  In  this  period. 
These  meetings  have  produced  a  number  of 


helpfuJ  suggestions,  which  my  advisory  coun- 
cil will  help  the  police  Implement. 

In  early  June  I  convened  a  meeting  of  com- 
munity leaders,  police  captains,  and  youth 
patrolmen  from  local  precincts  to  discuss 
this  whole  problem  as  it  affects  our  neighbor- 
hoods. We  took  up  specific  plans  for  this 
sununer,  and  long-range  programs  to  ease 
community  tensions. 

Finally,  I  have  tried  to  do  something  in 
Congress  about  the  crime  problem.  On  May 
12,  I  introduced  an  anticrime  bUl  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  embodying  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  proposals  for  fighting  crime, 
but  adding  two  amendments  not  included 
in  the  President's  recommendations. 

My  bill  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  new  of- 
fice in  the  Justice  Department  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  criminological  reae.arch.  It  also 
calls  for  the  formation  of  a  Scientific  Advisory 
Council  which  would  find  ways  to  apply  the 
scientific  advances  of  modern  life  to  crime 
prevention  and  detection.  To  give  you  an 
Idea  of  what  I  mean:  the  local  policeman 
on  the  beat  might  carry  a  weapon  which 
fires  not  bullets,  which  kill,  but  pellets  which 
temporarily  stun  a  suspect.  Such  a  device 
might  produce  more  arrests  yet  cause  less 
danger  to  all  concerned. 

PLANS    FOR     SENIOR     ClflZENS 

So  many  older  people  in  our  community 
have  sjxjken  to  me  about  the  need  for  small, 
easy-to-get-to  places  where  they  can  spend 
friendly  social  hours  together,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  make  this  wish  a 
reality. 

I  have  organized  a  committee  in  the  com- 
munity to  concentrate  on  the  needs  and 
problems  of  our  aging.  Its  special  Job  is 
to  work  for  worthwhile  projects  which  we 
hope  will  qualify  for  Federal  funds  under 
the  antipoverty  program. 

One  such  project  is  these  store  front  clubs 
for  older  persons.  They  wowld  be  similar 
to  Golden  Age  Clubs,  but  smaller,  easier  to 
find,  and  closer  to  home — -like  a  corner 
drugstore. 

Another  project  we  hope  will  qualify  for  a 
demonstration  grant  is  a  geriatric  center 
for  the  Concourse  Division  of  the  Bronx 
Lebanon  Hospital.  The  purpose  of  this  cen- 
ter would  be  to  offer  not  cnly  improved 
medical  attention  for  the  aged,  but  a  great 
many  helpful  social  services  as  well — all  co- 
ordinated under  one  roof. 

The  committee,  called  the  South  West 
Bronx  Anti-Poverty  Advlson,*  and  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  is  headed  by  the  active  com- 
munity leader,  Carl  Sontz. 

Members  include  Ida  Arbitman.  super- 
visor of  Golden  Age  Clubs  for  the  Bronx 
YM-YMHA;  Man-in  Belle,  director  of  health 
education  for  old-age  groups  of  the  Bronx 
Board  of  Health;  Abraham  Flelschman,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Bronx  TM-YWHA; 
Donald  Granick;  Fannie  Hurllnger,  director 
of  social  services  at  Bronx-Lebanon  Hospi- 
tal; Susan  Kinoy,  director  of  the  Kingsbrldge 
neighborhood  project  on  aging;  Manfred 
Klein;  Ralph  Rivera:  Dr.  Herbert  Seltzer,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Daughters  of  J;u?ob; 
and  Ida  Townsend. 

PROGRESS    ON    SCHOCLS 

I  am  very  happy  to  tell  you  that  funds  for 
a  new  public  school  No.  3B.  a  crucially 
important  elementary  school  at  165th  Street 
and  Morris  Avenue,  have  be«n  included  in 
the  new  city  budget.  I  spoke  on  behalf  of 
the  new  school  at  city  planning  commission 
hearings,  and  presented  testimony  at  the 
budget  hearings  of  the  board  of  education. 

I  am  working  hard  to  get  one  of  the  first 
supplementary  education  centers  in  the  Na- 
tion approved  for  our  district.  These  cen- 
ters will  be  provided  under  the  new  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  School  Education  Act 
Just  passed  by  Congress.  They  are  to  be 
used  for  remedial  reading,  audiovisual  pro- 
grams, counseling,  and  are  to  be  adaptable 
for    cultural    activities    under    the    Scheuer 


amendn^ent  to  the  new  act.  My  staff  h;  - 
located  several  possible  sites  for  such  a  cen- 
ter, which  are  now  before  the  board  of  educa- 
tion for  approval.  We  are  purstiing  thi.- 
actively  with  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
Dr.  Bernard  Donovan,  who  is  cooperating 
with  our  efforts  to  the  full. 

To  be  sure  that  the  new  planning  by  the 
board  of  education  for  Taft  High  SchcK ; 
does  not  lower  its  educational  standards 
I  have  arranged  meetings  with  the  leaders  of 
the  PTA.  school  officials,  and  Dr.  Donovai 
superintendent  of  scliools. 

NEW     HELP     FOR      AGING 

The  Kingsbridge  neighborhood  project  oj. 
aging  has  been  set  up  to  assist  all  elderlv 
men  and  women  in  the  Concourse  area.  I-.-- 
alm  is  to  identify  the  problems  of  aging  per- 
sons— family,  financial,  or  medical  problemis. 
or  perhaps  simply  the  great  problem  of  lone- 
liness— and  to  put  them  in  touch  with  tlie 
right  healtli  and  welfare  agencies. 

I  am  working  with  this  neighborhood  proj- 
ect. Above  all,  we  want  to  keep  elderly  peu- 
ple  living  in  the  southwest  Bronx,  and  lo 
include  them  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

I  spent  an  afternoon  with  one  of  the  pro;- 
ect's  volunteer  interviewers,  Mrs.  Magci.i 
Quittner.  We  had  a  heartwarming  visit  with 
Mrs.  Rose  Siegal  of  Walton  Avenue,  who  em- 
phasized the  need  I  mentioned  earlier — the 
need  for  places  close  to  home,  without  diffi- 
cult stairs  and  hills  to  climb,  where  oldrr 
people  can  gather  for  recreation  and  con - 
panionshlp. 

At  the  end  of  our  visit,  our  gracious  hostes? 
was  so  interested  in  the  project  she  volun- 
teered to  interview  others.  If  you  would 
like  to  volunteer,  your  help  is  needed  .aid 
welcome.     Call   537-3885. 

As  your  Congressman  in  Washington.  I 
have  worked  to  ease  the  problems  of  oir 
aged  by  cosponsoring  the  medicare  program 
in  the  House,  voting  for  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  and  supporting  Increased  pensions  for 
retired  Government  employees. 

antipoverty    PROGRAM    tJNDERWAY    IN    DISTRICT 

We  have  had  a  major  breakthrough  for  the 
antipoverty  program  in  the  Bronx.  SEBU 
South  East  Bronx  United — has  received  .-. 
planning  grant  of  over  $25,000.  I  am  hap;  y 
to  have  had  the  opportunity,  in  cooperat:.i.". 
with  Councilman  David  Ross  and  Borour'.i 
President  Joseph  Periconi.  of  working  to  i>b- 
tain  it. 

SEBU  is  a  coalition  of  community  ors:i- 
nizations  and  social  agencies  in  the  so;:  '-. 
and  east  Bronx  formed  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Reverend  C3reorge  Hardy  of  the  Con;-rc- 
gtitional  Church  of  north  New  York. 

As  you  know,  I  am  a  member  of  the  An.i- 
poverty  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Edu'  - 
tion  and  Labor  Committee.  I  was  thus  ahic 
to  arrange  the  first  congressional  hearing  hc'.d 
in  the  Bronx  for  years — an  Antipoverty  Sub- 
committee hearing  on  April  10. 

Over  20  community  leaders  as  well  as  rt  ;- 
dents  of  poverty  areas  in  the  Bronx  t-v- 
ticipated.  The  views  which  they  expre^.-.-d 
on  Federal  antipoverty  efforts  were  subse- 
quently published  in  the  Congressicin\l 
Record. 

I  am  working  with  city  and  Federal  anti- 
poverty  ofiicials  to  get  a  Commimity  Proi::L\-s 
Center  and  a  JOIN  (Job  Orientation  in  Nei  :h.- 
borhoodsi  Center  for  the  south  Br- 
Some  of  the  most  impoverished  areas  in  ;":■<? 
city  are  In  the  south  Bronx,  and  it  is  ;•.- 
portant  that  they  get  both  local  and  Fc<h.  r.l 
assistance. 

We  have  been  working  closely  with  'he 
Einstein  Medical  Center  Mental  Health  Di- 
vision at  Lincoln  Hospital  in  Its  program  '^ 
develop  local  community  centers.  The  iir.-=: 
was  opened  in  our  district  on  February  2^ 
at  349  East  138th  Street.  It  has  already  ■• 
tracted  widespread  Interest  and  commuTi:  ■ 
support. 
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TREES   AND  PARKS 

My  staff  and  I  have  met  on  numerous  oc- 
c.  ^ions  with  Commissioner  of  Parks  Newbold 
:.!3rrls  and  his  aids.  Plans  are  now  well 
developed  for  special  tree  plantings  on  Je- 
rome, Willis,  University,  and  Melrose  Avenues, 
;.:id  149th  Street.  I  am  also  presenting  plans 
■:or  the  planting  of  additional  trees  to  fill  the 
i;  re  spots  on  the  Grand  Concourse. 

It  has  taken  many  decades  for  New  York 
tM  come  back  to  an  appreciation  of  not  only 
t  .e  beauty,  but  the  Importance  of  trees. 
T.  ees  purify  the  air,  cushion  the  harsh 
i..:;ses  of  city  streets,  hold  moisture  in  the 
pound,  and  help  to  moderate  unaxnfortable 
t\:remes  of  temperature.  Above  all,  they 
d<  ".ight  and  soothe  the  ^irit. 

My  staff  is  working  to  locate  possible  sites 
ill  our  area  for  badly  needed  vest-pocket 
P  rks.  A  survey  of  defects  in  our  existing 
p  rks  has  been  made  by  the  local  reform 
Democratic  clubs,  and  submitted  to  Com- 
n.issioner  Morris.  We  have  already  had  some 
rt -ults,  and  more  improvements  are  ex- 
locted  in  the  near  future. 

HCUsrNG     AND     NEIGHBORHOOD     CONSERVATION 

Commissioner  Herbert  Evans  of  the  city 
]•.  iising  board  and  I  are  working  to  explore 
.'•n  area  conservation  program  for  the  South 
K.ghbridge  area,  which  would  prevent  the 
cc  ;>.tlnued  deterioration  of  sound  housing 
f:  're  because  of  landlord  neglect. 

In  cooperation  with  Housing  Commissioner 
H  rtense  Gabel  and  Federal  antipoverty  of- 
fi'  ;als,  I  have  developed  a  plan  to  rehablll- 
t  e  two  blocks  of  substandard  housing  In 
ti  ••  district.  We  have  recommended  a  pos- 
s.   ;e  site  to  Commissioner  Gabel. 

I  am  actively  working  with  the  Mid-Bronx 
C  inmunity  Council  which  is  developing  two 
r>:  ;)osals  for  middle-Income  Mitchell  Lama 
31:  jects  off  Jerome  Avenue. 

:  have  also  worked  closely  for  several  years 
ri  V  with  the  Bronxchester  Mutual  Housing 
Atjociatlon,  a  group  of  community  organlza- 
t:  r.s.  businessmen  and  leaders,  which  is 
fp  nsorlng  a  huge  4,000-unit  middle-income 
df -elopment  in  the  general  area  of  3d  to 
E.  :rle   Avenues,  and   149th  to   161st  Streets. 

3  have  conferred  with  Milton  MoUen,  city 
cc-  rdinator  of  housing  and  development,  to 
iirje  additional  middle -income  housing  in 
oi.r  district. 

business   AND    EMPLOYMENT 

I  have  had  several  meetings  with  Bronx 
b  iness  leaders  and  am  planning  a  Busi- 
::  >  Advisory  Council  to  work  on  ways  of 
b;.  .:ring  new  businesses  and  more  Jobs  'nto 
t:  area.  We  are  exploring  a  proposal  for 
: :  industrial  park  in  the  South  Bronx  which 
!ld  be  designed  to  attract  firms  with  per- 
r^ent,  well-paying  Jobs. 
.e  have  also  explored  the  possibility  of 
lolisliing  the  antiquated  Third  Avenue 
and  a  campaign  to  improve  the  149th 
■et  shopping  area.  The  creation  of  a 
.  ''ping  mall  is  an  attractive  idea,  but 
:.  e  viable  substitute  for  the  blight-produc- 
■  el  must  first  be  found. 
I  ivm  planning  a  small  business  workshop 
-  coming  fall  or  winter.  The  Small  Busl- 
'  ■  Administration  will  send  representa- 
?  to  explain  opportunities  for  small  busl- 
'   -men  under  existing  Federal  programs. 

C    'MMrrNITT    CONSUMER    PROGRAM    PLANNED 

;  -ther  Petersen,  the  President's  charming 
indomitable  adviser  on  consumer  prol>- 
:=.  Is  working  with  me  on  a  demonstration 
.rram  on  consumer  problems  which  will 
e  place  this  fall  in  our  community.  You 
.  be  hearing  more  about  this  In  a  few 
:5ths. 

BRONX   CTLTURAL   1.TFE 

ty  wife,  Emily,  has  become  active  vrtth 
Bronx  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Is  trying 
develop  projects  which  will  give  us  more 
tural  facilities  In  the  Bronx.  We  eer- 
ily need  them. 
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With  Congressman  Bingham  and  Assem- 
blyman Posner,  I  have  sponsca^  a  series  of 
concerts  in  the  Bronx  by  the  young  people's 
s>Tnphony. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  borough  presi- 
dent's office  to  be  certain  that  the  new 
Bronx  Civic  Center  will  really  serve  commu- 
nity needs  fully.  I  have  expressed  my  con- 
cern that  the  civic  center  be  a  true  public 
facility  of  great  beauty  and  not  another 
architectural  monstrosity. 

COMMUNITY    SERVICES 

We  are  now  preparing  a  simple  guide  to 
community  ser\'ices  offered  In  the  Bronx. 
No  such  booklet  is  now  available. 

I  have  conferred  with  Welfare  Commis- 
sioner Dump>6on  about  setting  up  a  new  sys- 
tem to  solve  indirtdual  constituents"  prob- 
lems more  quickly. 

ESCALATORS    AT   SUBWAY    STATIONS 

I  am  forming  a  committee  to  explore  t^ 
use  of  escalators  in  our  elevated  subway  sta- 
tions and  to  study  the  problems  of  Bronx 
public  transportation  in  general. 

PICTURE  CAPTIONS 

Photos  taken  at  conference  on  crime  and 
public  safety,  held  May  16  at  Taft  High 
School.  On  left.  Mayor  Wagner  speaks  with 
Representative  Scheuer  and  Interested  citi- 
zens after  his  keynote  speech.  On  right,  the 
panel  on  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
meets  in  the  school  gym;  from  left  to  right, 
Julius  Edelstein,  special  assistant  to  Mayor 
Wagner;  Richard  Brown,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Representative  Scheuer;  Seymour 
Feller,  former  president  of  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Independent  Democratic  Club:  George 
O'Connor  of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police;  and  the  Honorable  Vincent 
Broderick,  police  commissioner  of  New  York 
City. 

Representative  Scheuer  and  Mrs.  Magda 
Quittner  of  the  Kingsbridge  neighborhood 
project  on  aging,  discuss  problems  of  elderly 
persons  with  Mrs.  Rose  Siegal  of  Walton 
Avenue. 

The  Concourse  Little  League  began  an- 
other season  this  year  with  a  parade  in 
which  I  marched  to  express  my  support  of 
this  fine  organization,  directed  by  the  dedi- 
cated Harry  M.  Klinetsky.  Representative 
Scheuer's  youthful  companions  here  are: 
Row  1,  left  to  right,  Jackie  Almalech,  Steve 
Weissman,  Al  Tragerman,  Randy  Garfield, 
Barry  Norch.  Row  2,  Mike  Greenberg,  Jeff 
Newman,  Louis  Nazel.  Row  3,  Jeff  Kruger, 
Bill  Jackson,  Ira  Brander,  Jeff  Hirsch,  Pres- 
ton Faro. 

Dennis  Coleman,  president  of  Bronx 
NAACP,  with  Representative  Scheuer  at 
Antipoverty  Subcommittee  hearing  held 
April  10  in  the  Bronx. 

Since  I  have  not  yet  been  your  Congress- 
man for  6  months,  many  of  these  projects 
are  only  in  the  beginning  stage.  While  I 
cannot  guarantee  their  successful  conclusion, 
I  can  promise  you  that  my  staff  and  I  are 
working  as  hard  as  we  can  to  bring  them 
to  fruition.  I  hope  and  trust  that,  with 
your  support,  we  will  be  successful  in  our 
efforts  to  provide  a  better  neighborhood  for 
you  and  your  children. 


Authoritarianism  and  the  Great  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  ADAIR.    Mr.  Speaker,  numerous 
critics  of  the  Great  Society  have  pointed 


out  the  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  of  this 
type  program,  but  few  have  touched  on 
the  cost  to  that  all-important  bedrock 
of  American  liberty — individual  free- 
dom. The  Great  Society  may  be  pos- 
sible to  achieve,  If  we  are  willing  to  pay 
the  cost  in  money  for  the  material  bene- 
fits that  have  been  promised,  but  I  doubt 
that  It  can  be  achieved  without  a  serious 
diminution  in  individual  liberty,  and 
much  more  authoritarian  rule  than  the 
American  people  are  accustom.ed  to. 
Precisely  this  view  was  recently  stated 
by  Felix  Morley  In  the  March  issue  of 
Nation's  Business,  and  I  commend  his 
article  to  my  colleagues: 

The  Great  Risk  of  the  Great  Society 
(By  Felix  Morley) 

(Note. — ^Dr.  Morley  is  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  former  newspaper  editor  and  col- 
lege president.) 

Just  as  pertinent  as  the  cost  of  the  Great 
Society,  though  much  less  discussed.  Is  the 
question  of  whether  it  can.  In  practice,  be 
attamed  by  governmental  action.  One  fears 
that  the  answer  must  be:  Only  \inder  a  much 
more  authoritarian  nile  than  the  American 
people  have  ever,  as  yet,  been  willing  to  ac- 
cept. 

The  basic  problem  of  unemployment  helps 
to  illustrate.  Communism  has  undoubtedly 
solved  that  problem,  after  a  fashion.  An  un- 
skilled Russian,  whether  displaced  by  auto- 
mation or  otherwise  out  of  a  Job,  is  simply 
drafted  into  the  army  or  ordered  to  some 
menial  civilian  occupation.  Whether  he  or 
she  enjoys  the  work  assigned  is  wholly  im- 
material. Because  of  this  dictatorial  pro- 
cedure the  Soviet  Government  can,  and  does, 
compare  Its  full  employment  with  scornful 
reference  to  the  persistent  5  percent  out  of 
work  reported  by  the  United  States. 

But  if  we  look  closely  into  the  actual  char- 
acter of  our  unemployment  quite  a  different 
picture  emerges.  The  statistics  include 
housewives  who  have  held  remunerative  Jobs 
in  the  p>ast  and  are  willing  to  work  again, 
at  hours  and  in  places  of  their  own  choosing. 
They  include  yoimgsters  who  have  given  up 
schooling  In  search  of  Income  which  will 
get  them  a  hotrod,  a  weekly  hairdo  or  other 
enticing  pleasures.  The  unemplo3rment  sta- 
tistics include  older  i>eopIe  unwilling  to 
leave  ""the  depressed  areas  where  work  Is 
scarce.  And  they  include  not  a  few  would 
would  rather  live  on  relief  than  accept  a  dis- 
agreeable Job.  In  Russia  all  such  people 
would  be  hard  at  work,  at  wages  they  would 
not  be  entitled  to  question. 

This  Is  not  to  assert  that  all  the  unem- 
ployed in  this  country  are  voluntarily  In  that 
condition;  nor  to  suggest  that  there  is  no 
misery  and  suffering  from  Involuntary  un- 
employment. Nevertheless  it  is  true  that 
the  American  way  is  not  to  make  work  legal- 
ly obligatory,  except  for  the  relatively  few 
who  are  called  into  military  service.  And  as 
long  as  that  free  system  prevails,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  we  shall  have  the 
unemployment  wliich  slavery  so  easily  eradi- 
cates. 

Between  the  relief  of  unemployment  and 
its  elimination  there  is,  unfortunately,  an 
inherent  contradiction.  The  more  adequate 
the  support  provided  for  the  workless.  the 
less  will  be  their  Incentive  to  support  th«n- 
selves.  Often  this  sociological  law  works  out 
fortunately  for  mankind.  The  great  artist. 
Vincent  van  Gogh.  In  his  lifetime  never  sold 
even  one  of  his  now  almost  priceless  paint- 
ings. He  was  enabled  to  stick  to  his  un- 
profitable easel  by  the  faith  and  charity  of 
his  brother.  Today  the  museima  that  pos- 
sesses even  a  single  van  Gogh  is  by  that  fact 
alone  distinguished. 

There  la.  of  course,  IneflSciency  in  a  system 
which    maintains    that    individuals    should 
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have  the  right  to  choose  Just  how  and  when 
and  where  they  exercise  a  lawful  talent. 
For  every  unemployed  van  Gogh,  or  Poe,  or 
Mozart,  there  are  doubtless  thousands  of 
drones  who  will  never  produce  anything  of 
beauty  or  value.  But  the  emphasis  on  free- 
dom pays  off  with  sufficient  frequency  to 
Justify  some  subsidization  on  other  than 
humanitarian  grounds,  even  at  public  ex- 
pense. 

A  new  concept  in  subsidization  is,  how- 
ever, apparent  in  President  Johnson's  vlsxial- 
ization  of  the  Great  Society.  Evidently  It  is 
his  belief  that  by  pouring  out  billions.  Im- 
provement of  many  kinds  will  come  as  an 
almost  automatic  result.  The  greater  the 
expendltxire.  he  suggests,  the  greater  will  be 
the  accomplishment.  That  belief  Ignores 
the  contradictions  inherent  in  the  planning 
of   any  representative  government. 

These  contradictions  are  already  discon- 
certing enough,  even  while  the  concept  of  a 
Great  Society  is  no  more  than  a  political 
talking  point.  Beautiflcatlon  of  our  cities  is 
one  of  its  worthy  objectives,  involving  ex- 
pansion of  the  Federal  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. Unfortunately  this  has  demonstrated 
that  wholesale  elimination  of  slim:^  tends 
not  only  to  create  new  blighted  areas,  but 
also  to  increase  unemployment. 

In  his  well  documented  book,  "The  Federal 
Bulldozer,"  Prof.  Martin  Anderson,  of  Coliim- 
bla  University,  has  collected  evidence  of  both 
these  defects  which  Is  as  yet  imcontroverted. 
Researchers  at  Brown  University,  he  tells 
us.  "found  that  40  percent  of  the  businesses 
in  the  urban  renewal  areas  of  Providence, 
R.I.,  had  to  go  out  of  btisinesa."  In  many 
cities  adjacent  districts  have  deteriorated  as 
old  ones  were  improved. 

In  other  fields  of  potential  improvement 
the  right  hand  of  the  planners  also  works 
to  obstruct  what  the  left  hand  is  doing.  A 
major  objective  of  the  Great  Society,  as 
stated,  Is  to  instire  that  no  worthy  American 
youth  shall  be  denied  college  training 
through  lack  of  financial  means.  Scholar- 
ships are  to  be  made  freely  available  at  Gov- 
ernment expense.  Yet  slmultaneoiisly  other 
governmental  agencies  are  draining  away 
from  the  colleges  a  large  proportion  of  the 
better  teachers  who  alone  can  make  higher 
education  worth  while. 

The  president  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington  tells  us,  in  his  current  annual 
report,  that  of  all  the  qualified  scientists  in 
the  country  "nearly  three  in  every  five  were 
[in  1963]  engaged  in  projects  supported  or 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government,  or  lo- 
cated within  the  Government  itself."  A  sis- 
ter foundation,  the  Carnegie  Foiuidatlon  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  is  deeply  wor- 
ried by  this  professorial  flight  from  the  cam- 
pus to  Government  Jobs. 

Better  transportation  is  another  objective 
of  the  Great  Society  and  exi>erimental  high- 
speed trains,  shuttling  swiftly  from  Boston 
to  Washington  and  back,  are  promised  as  an 
Initial  rail  improvement.  The  development 
Is  heralded,  ironically  enough.  Just  as  the 
bankrupt  New  Haven,  dragged  down  by  sti- 
fling regulations,  humbly  petitions  for  the 
right  to  abandon  all  passenger  service  over  a 
part  of  this  very  route. 

Indeed  one  cannot  examine  any  aspect  of 
the  Great  Society  vrtthout  turning  up  exist- 
ing inconsistencies  which  cast  grave  doubt 
on  the  possibility  of  attaining  Utopia  by 
governmental  action.  In  the  field  of  public 
health  the  Surgeon  General  warns  us  against 
smoking.  But  even  as  be  does  so  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  goes  on  paying 
what  are  In  effect  substantial  subsidies  to 
tobacco  growers.  If  the  one  position  is  well 
taken,  obviously  the  other  is  not. 

Some  of  the  contradictions  are,  even  for 
a  patient  people,  scarcely  tolerable.  Illegiti- 
macy and  Juvenile  delinquency  are  fre- 
quently related  problems.  Yet  relief  pro- 
grama  pay  a  bon\u  for  illegitimate  children 
as  delinquency  mounts.  A  variant  of  this 
problem  Is  the  case  of  those  elderly  cooples 


now  living  together  out  of  wedlock,  so  that 
a  widow  need  not  lose  the  social  seciirlty 
benefit  which  she  would  forfeit  with  remar- 
riage. The  practice  Is  scarcely  compatible 
with  the  ideals  of  the  Great  Society,  as  pro- 
moted. 

If  these  conflicts  in  policy  were  merely  a 
result  of  bureaucratic  btmgling,  they  would 
be  less  serious.  Inconsistencies  could  be 
removed  as  they  became  apparent,  as  is  done 
arbitrarily  in  Russia. 

But  in  a  democratic  society,  pledged  to 
the  principle  of  one  man,  one  vote,  contra- 
dictions are  a  built-in  hazard.  Voters  form 
into  conflicting  groups  and  the  lawmakers 
must  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  their  lobbyists, 
or  else  risk  repudiation  at  the  polls.  Con- 
sequently, with  a  few  courageous  exceptions. 
Congress  tends  to  favor  all  strongly  urged 
expenditures,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  objectives  h£irmonize.  Then  multitu- 
dinous Federal  agencies  are  set  vip  to  admin- 
ister conflicting  policies  and  happily  go  their 
various  ways,  regardless  of  cross-purposes. 

What  causes  concern  is  the  certainty  of 
increase  In  these  stultifying  ineonslstencies. 
assuming  that  the  contemplated  Great 
Society  is  to  remain  a  free  society,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  surely  hopes.  Under  our  sys- 
tem it  can  be  very  difficult  to  put  an  end  to 
unworkable  governmental  policies,  even  if 
no  well-entrenched  interest  seeks  their  con- 
tinuance. The  prohibition  era  should  have 
taught  us  that . 

Disillusion  is  therefore  the  foreshadowed 
end  of  effort  to  produce  this  Great  Society 
by  legislative  actioru  The  more  grandiose 
the  effort,  the  greater  the  eventual  confusion 
and  frustration  is  sure  to  be.  Conceivably 
Utopia  coiild  be  attained  by  the  well  planned 
methods  of  a  ruthless  dictatorship.  Fanta- 
sies have  been  written  on  that  assumption 
and  hard-core  Communists,  in  spite  of 
dreadful  falluree.  still  believe  it  pKwslble. 
But  Utopia  fcMT  a  Marxist  would  be  far  from 
that  to  a  thoroughly  regimented  American. 
He  would  moire  likely  call  it  Hell. 

A  Great  Society,  directed  by  governmental 
agencies,  implies  centralized  controls  over 
every  ptart  and  aspect  of  the  society.  Such  a 
concept  is  directly  at  variance  with  the 
theory  of  a  federal  republic,  under  which  the 
ftmotlon  and  power  of  centralized  govern- 
ment are  sharply  limited.  Ftmh  the  consti- 
tutional viewpoint  even  the  phrase  is  objec- 
tionable. A  great  society  would  necessarily 
be  standardized  and  regimented,  with  spon- 
taneous local  effort  subordinated  to  the  as- 
sumed good  of  the  whole.  It  would  mean.  In 
economic  terms,  the  enlargement  of  central- 
ized planning  at  the  expense  of  the  free  mar- 
ket. 

Yet  is  is  the  vitality  of  the  free  market, 
more  than  any  other  factor,  which  has 
brought  the  United  States  to  the  stage  where 
a  Great  Society  can  be  discuseed  as  some- 
thing other  than  an  idle  dream. 

What  Americans  have  accomplished  is  in 
a  large  measure  due  to  faith  in  spiritual 
rather  than  in  political  leadership.  To  turn 
from  the  foamer  to  the  latter  could  mean 
that  we  have  already  reached  our  summit 
and  are  starting  downlilll.  It  could  mean 
that  Instead  of  perfecting  our  society  we  are 
proposing  to  forget  the  elemental  virtues 
which  have  already  made  it  great. 


A  Year  Later 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  POrNSTLVAIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESRNTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7, 1965 

Mr.  FDliTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 


lowing article  from  the  National  Ob- 
server of  Monday,  June  7,  pertaining  to 
the  Governor  of  our  great  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Honorable  William  Scran- 
ton: 

A  Year  Later,  Another  Look  at  Governor 
ScRANTON — Pennsylvania  Republican  Baf- 
fles the  Opposition,  Works  on  Big  City 
Vote 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — A  year  ago  this  week,  Wil- 
liam Warren  Scranton,  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, rushed  to  the  Republican  State 
Convention  in  Baltimore  to  say:  "I  come  here 
to  announce  that  I  am  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency."  Barry  Goldwater,  on  hearing 
the  news,  said:  "It  is  too  late  now.  It  is  a 
desperation  move."  And,  of  course,  he  was 
right.  It  was  much  too  late;  the  delegates 
to  the  national  convention  had  been  chosen, 
and  they  wanted  Barry. 

But  Barry  Goldwater,  riding  so  high  then, 
is  Just  another  private  citizen  today.  And 
Bill  Scranton,  47  years  old  and  as  bright- 
eyed  as  ever,  is  still  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  he  still,  at  least  In  the  opinion  of 
the  men  around  him,  has  a  limitless  political 
future. 

The  heart-pounding  excitement  of  a  year 
ago  is,  naturally  enough,  missing  today.  The 
talk  here  is  like  the  talk  In  most  State  capi- 
tals— reapportionment,  mass  transit,  aid  to 
education.  Jobs  for  the  faithful,  and  politic^ 
and  politicians.  Tovras  like  Harrisburg.  Lan- 
sing, Albany,  and  Sacramento  thrive  on  ni- 
mor  (most  of  it  wildly  erroneous)  and  spec- 
ulation (most  of  it  ill-informed). 
some  kernels  of  truth 

But  there  are  some  kernels  of  truth  here. 
Among  them : 

Governor  Scranton  is  outpointing  tlie 
Democrats  on  almost  every  issue,  even  though 
the  oppKJSition  controls  the  legislature's  lower 
house. 

The  Republicans  are  better  organized  in 
Pennsylvania  than  at  almost  any  other  time 
in  the  last  decade.  Conversely,  the  Demo- 
crats are  even  more  disorganized  than  usual, 
and  that's  saying  quite  a  bit. 

Pennsylvania's  eoonomy,  ordinarily  a  prob- 
lem in  good  times  and  bad.  Is  extraordinarily 
healthy,  and  the  Governor  is  taking  a  lot  of 
the  credit  for  It.  In  Pennsylvania,  this  is 
the  best  poUtlcal  Issue  of  all. 

For  these,  and  for  other  reasons.  Governor 
Scranton — at  this  early  stage — ^must  be  re- 
garded as  a  contender  for  his  ijarty's  1968 
presidential  nomination.  He  Is  almost  cer- 
tain to  leave  office  in  1966  with  a  deceit, 
record  and  in  good  repute  with  RepubUcnrs 
and  with  thoiisands  of  Democrats.  And  ho 
may  be  able  to  hand  pick  his  successor  and 
see  him  elected.  In  Pennsylvania,  whcr° 
Governors  historically  leave  office  embittered 
and  discredited,  all  of  this  would  be  rem.nrk- 
able  indeed. 

THE  conflicting  VTEWS 

There  are  two  views  of  Bill  Scranton.  Hi» 
admirers  say  he  is  a  brilliant  adminlstra-'r 
and  a  brilliant  politician.  His  critics  s  iv 
he  Is  the  luckiest  man  they've  ever  seen,  and 
concede  him  only  a  flair  for  public  relations. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  on  b<v':i 
sides.  This  boyish,  pixle-faced  man  is  smart; 
his  timing  is  first  rate,  and  his  ideas  are  re- 
markably appealing  to  the  mass  of  Penn- 
sylvania's voters.  But.  sin-ely,  he  has  been 
luckier  than  any  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
in  recent  history  and.  surely,  his  public-rela- 
tions fl£ilr  Is  something  to  behold  in  a  Sta-e 
that  has  produced  so  many  ham-flsted  G' v- 
ernors. 

Talk  to  the  Governor  aboard  the  YclU->:r 
Peril  the  State's  two-engine,  blue-and-yellow 
Beech  as  It  flies  to  Pittsburgh,  where  th'" 
Governor  was  scheduled  to  make  a  pitch  :  ■ 
some  campaign  funds. 

He  insists,  flrst  (rff,  that  he  hadn't  even 
realized  that  this  week  would  be  the  an- 
niversary of  that  high  point  of  his  polit- 
ical career,     And  he  adds  that  he  had  no 
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regrets  about  his  disorganized  and  hopeless 
campaign.  "I  never  wanted  to  nin  in  the 
first  place,"  he  says.  "I  never  wovild  have 
run  at  all  if  someone  else  had  been  running 
in  June  (of  a  year  ago) ." 

REVIVAL    OF    the    MODERATES 

Mr.  Scranton  is  pleased  by  the  way  the 
party  has  come  along  since  the  beating  it 
took  in  November.  "The  moderates  have  come 
back  so  well,"  he  says,  "that  there  no  longer 
is  a  question  about  the  direction  the  party 
is  heading."  The  Republican  coordinating 
committee,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and 
the  national  committee  under  Ray  Bliss  both 
have  been  effective,  Mr.  Scranton  believes. 

And  what,  he  was  asked,  is  his  role  in  the 
activities  of  the  party  at  the  national  level? 
'To  give  aU  the  constructive  help  I  can  to  the 
coordinating  committee  and  in  the  meantime 
to  do  my  Job  in  Pennsylvania,  keeping  the 
party  unified  and  progressive  here." 

What  Mr.  Scranton  really  likes  to  talk 
about,  however,  is  the  condition  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's economy.  He  rattles  ofl^  the  statistics 
with  unconcealed  relish.  "For  33  straight 
years."  he  says.  "Pennsylvania  had  the  sec- 
ond-highest unemployment  rate  in  the  coun- 
try, trailing  only  West  Virginia.  In  February 
of  1963.  Pennsylvania's  rate  was  9.3  percent. 
That  meant  that  more  than  400.000  people 
were  out  of  work." 

But  in  1964,  he  notes  triumphantly,  Penn- 
sylvania dropped  to  18th  in  unemployment, 
.^nd  in  2  months  of  that  year — June  and 
October — Pennsylvania's  unemployment  rate 
was  slightly  below  the  national  average. 

And  1965  has  been  even  better.  "Nor- 
raally,"  says  the  Governor,  "Pennsylvania's 
unemplojrment  rate  Is  twice  the  national 
average  in  the  winter  months.  But  In  the 
lirst  4  months  of  this  year  we  were  even  with 
I  he  national  rate  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
,1  little  below  the  national  rate  in  April.  In 
May.  our  figure  shows  an  unemployment  rate 
of  3.8  percent.  That  means  about  173,000  are 
r.ow  unemployed." 

A    WORLD'S    RECORD    FOR    CHANGE 

At  the  same  time,  the  Governor  continues. 

industrial  production  has  increased  at  a  pace 

:"nree  times  the  national  average.     And  he 

ays  there  has  been  more  new  industry  and 

•  xpanslon  of  old  Industry  in  Pennsylvania 
than  in  any  other  State.  "This,"  he  con- 
cludes, "is  a  world's  record  for  change." 

And  what  are  the  reasons  for  the  improve- 
ment? 

"First,"  says  Mr.  Scranton,  "the  wonderful 
■vork  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  Sec- 
■nd.  an  improved  business  climate,  due  to 
•he  State  administration.  Third,  the  gen- 
erally good  performance  of  the  national 
t.couomy." 

•  •  *  »  « 

But,  quibble  or  not.  the  statistics  are  there 

'  r  all  to  see.    And  almost  everyone  in  Penn- 

ylvanla  has  felt,  in  one  way  or  another,  the 

i.nprovement  in  conditions.    Tlie  Governor  is 

lie  boss  and  eo  he  gets  the  credit.     When 

'.le  economy  declined  under  the  Democrats, 

;:clplng  to  pave  the  way  for  Mr.  Scranton's 

•  '.ectlon.  they  got  the  blame.  That's  how 
i'olitics  works. 

A    RECORD    SURPLUS 

The  conditions  in  Pennsylvania  have  been 

•  good  that  Mr.  Scranton  was  able  to  reveal 

few  days   ago   that  the  fiscal   year  would 

■  nd  with  a  record  surplus  of  $102,713,510  in 

ne  State  treasury. 

The    best   the   Democrats    could    do    with 

was    to     complain    that     the     Governor 

ouldn't   have   raised    the   State    sales    tax 

Imost  2  years  ago  and  to  suggest  that  there 

•  .s  something  underhanded  about  the  whole 
'■•ing.  They  also  said  that  the  surplus  is 
rraiiy  larger  than  indicated  and  that  millions 
-re  being  held  back  to  advance  the  Gov- 
ernor's presidential  ambitions  In  some  xm- 
:sieclfled  way.  And,  although  the  Democrats 
had  long  known  that  there  would  be  a  sub- 


stantial surplus,  they  had  not  agreed  on  a 
program  of  their  ovm  on  what  to  do  with  it. 

The  Governor  had  a  precise  program.  He 
recommended  last  week  Just  where  every 
penny  of  the  surplus  should  be  spent;  where 
he  hopes  to  spend  It  is  an  interesting  com- 
mentary on  Bill  Scranton's  political  shrewd- 
ness. 

He  wants  to  distribute  the  largest  chunk 
of  the  surplus  to  the  State's  hardpressed 
school  districts.  The  money  can  be  used  for 
"whatever  is  needed"  to  Improve  education, 
the  Governor  said  in  a  message  to  the  legis- 
lature. Millions  were  also  requested  to  lower 
tuitions  at  Penn  State  and  Temple  Universi- 
ties. He  also  asked  that  $2  million  be  set 
aside  for  a  new  scholarship  fund.  All  to- 
gether, he  wants  to  spend  more  than  $43 
million  for  education. 

He  wants  to  spend  millions  mcM-e  in  aid  to 
big-city  mass-transit  systems,  to  fight  juve- 
nile delinquency,  to  help  the  blind,  and  to 
improve  neighborhoods  "in  some  of  our  most 
critical  vu"ban  areas." 

"Urban,"  in  fact,  is  the  key  word  to  this 
and  most  cf  the  other  programs  being  pushed 
by  Mr.  Scranton.  "The  Republican  leader- 
ship in  this  State  is  realistic."  the  Governor 
says,  "We  can't  win  without  vrtnning  the 
urban  votes." 

"We've  zeroed  in  on  the  cities,"  says  Wil- 
liam Keisling,  one  of  the  Governor's  aides. 
"The  Governor  delivered  the  first  urban 
message  to  the  legislature  in  the  history  of 
the  State." 


Most  Rev.  John  Patrick  Cody, 
Archbishop  of  Chicago 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  n.LINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVFS 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Most  Reverend  John  Patrick 
Cody,   the   new   archbishop   of  Chicago. 

Chicago  is  one  of  the  great  urban  cen- 
ters of  the  world.  Its  dynamism  and 
giowth  are  without  precedent  anywhere 
else  on  earth.  Archbishop  Cody,  one  of 
the  most  experienced  and  able  men  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  inherits 
onr  of  the  most  challenging  posts  in 
America. 

He  brings  with  him  a  dedication  and 
responsiveness  to  human  problems  which 
will  be  of  great  help  in  continuing  and 
perpetuating  the  goals  of  the  late  Car- 
dinal Meyer. 

On  behalf  of  the  11th  District,  I  wel- 
come Archbishop  Cody  to  Chicago.  Pol- 
lowing,  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
are  the  newspaper  accounts  of  his  ca- 
reer and  his  service  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  articles  follow: 
(From  the  Chicago   (111.)    Tribune,  June   17. 

1965] 

John  Cody  N.*med  Archbishop  or  Chicago — 

Surprise  Choice  Brings  Praise  or  Leaders 

(By  Richard  Philbrick) 

The  Most  Reverend  John  Patrick  Cody,  57. 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  New  Orleans, 
was  named  archbishop  of  Chicago  yesterday 
by  Pope  Paul  VI.  Announcement  of  the  ap- 
pointment was  made  at  the  'Vatican  and  at 
the  apostolic  legation  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Archbishop  Cody  has  won  praise  foe  his 
role  in  integration  of  the  parochial  schotris 


in  the  largest  Roman  Catholic  archdiocese  in 
the  South.  In  his  new  post  he  will  head  the 
largest  archdiocese  m  the  Nation. 

A    STTBPRISE   APPOINTMENT 

The  simultaneous  announcement  of  his 
appointment  said: 

"The  supreme  pontiff  has  transferred  to  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Chicago,  United 
States  of  America,  John  Patrick  Cody,  arch- 
bishop of  New  Orleans." 

Archbishop  Cody,  who  has  headed  the  New 
Orleans  archdiocese  since  November  8.  1964. 
will  succeed  the  late  Albert  Cardinal  Meyer, 
who  died  April  9,  after  surgery  for  a  brain 
tumor. 

key   role   in   LOUISIANA 

Speculation  that  began  soon  after  the 
death  of  Cardinal  Meyer  had  centered  on  a 
half  dozen  other  church  leaders,  but  the  sur- 
prise appointment  drew  immediate  praise 
from  churchmen  and  laymen  alike. 

The  late  Archbishop  Joseph  P.  Rummel  of 
New  Orleans  started  the  school  desegregation 
proce.ss.  but  Archbishop  Cody,  as  his  assistant 
and  certain  successor,  was  in  the  forefront 
of  the  controversy  that  developed. 

He  was  appointed  as  bishop  coadjutor  of 
the  New  Orleans  archdiocese  In  1961  and  be- 
came Its  apostolic  administrator  June  1,  1962, 
when  illness  had  limited  even  further  Arch- 
hl«ihop  Rummel's  participation  In  church  af- 
fairs. Archbishop  Cody  suceeded  to  the  post 
Biter  Archbishop  Rummel's  death. 

A  native  of  St.  Louis,  the  future  arch- 
bishop entered  St.  Louis  Preparatorv  Semi- 
nary at  the  age  of  12. 

When  19.  he  enrolled  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can College  in  Rome  to  complete  his  training 
for  the  priesthood.  He  was  ordained  Decem- 
ber 8.  1931.  In  Rome,  a  few  days  before  his 
birthday,  which  falls  on  Christmas  Eve 

MADE   bishop    in    194  7 

In  July  1947.  he  was  made  a  bishop  and 
becime  an  aid  to  Archbishop  Joseph  Hitter 
( now  Cardinal  Ritter)  of  St.  Louis.  He  went 
to  New  Orleans  after  heading  the  Kansas 
City-St.  Joseph  Diocese. 

As  head  of  the  Chicago  archdiocese,  the 
will  be  spiritual  leader  of  about  2.300.000 
persons  in  Cook  and  Lake  Counties.  Within 
the  boundaries  of  the  archdiocese  are  14 
seminaries,  6  coUeges  and  universities.  22 
general  hospitals,  33  orphanages  and  infant 
ttsylums,  and  49  cemeteries. 

There  are  460  parishes.  434  elementary 
schools,  and  90  high  schools.  The  school  sys- 
tem is  exceeded  in  size  only  by  the  public 
school  systems  of  Chicago  and  New  York. 

The  magnitude  and  diversity  of  the  arch- 
diocese's interests  are  regarded  as  a  challenge 
to  an  archbishop's  administrative  ability. 

Because  of  population  shifts,  especially 
within  Cook  County.  Archbishop  Cody  will 
face  the  problems  of  maintaining  church 
buildings  in  some  neighborhoods  that  are 
too  old.  too  large,  and  too  elaborate  for  their 
piu-ishes. 

SOME  BITILDINGS  LACKING 

In  other  places  he  will  find  buildings  that 
are  too  small  and  too  limited  in  thc;r  facil- 
ities for  their  parishioners. 

Bishop  Cletus  P.  O'Donncll.  administrator 
of  the  archdiocese  since  Cardinal  Meyer's 
death,  recently  told  of  heavy  demands  made 
on  It  to  provide  schools,  churches,  convents, 
rectories,  and  other  parish  facilities  and  wel- 
fare institutions  and  cemeteries.  Because  of 
the  needs,  he  said  the  archdiocese  fulfill  its 
obligations. 

Tlie  racial  desegregation  Issue,  so  familiar 
to  Archbishop  Cody,  is  felt  In  the  Chicago 
archdiocese  primarily  In  terms  of  housing. 
Chicago  area  priests  say. 

The  new  bead  of  the  archdiocese  will  have 
to  seek  new  ways  of  persuading  the  faith- 
ful not  only  to  worship  together  regardless 
of  race,  but  also  to  live  together  and  send 
their  children  to  the  same  schools  without 
making  racial  distinctions,  the  clergymen 
believe. 
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FRAISE   FROM    RllTUl 


One  of  those  who  said  Archbishop  Cody 
will  be  equal  to  this  and  other  tasks  of  his 
new  office  Is  tils  former  superior.  Cardinal 
Ritter. 

He  said  yesterday  that  Archbishop  Cody  Is 
qualified  In  every  way  for  the  post  and  brings 
to  It  wide  experience  gained  In  a  number  of 
dioceses. 

"He  is  a  completely  dedicated  and  wonder- 
ful churchman  who  looks  upon  himself  as 
a  servant  of  the  chiirch,"  Cardinal  Ritter 
continued. 

Archbishop  Cody  waa  chancellor  of  the 
St.  Louis  archdiocese  from  1943  to  1947. 

At  the  press  conference  In  Washington  at 
which  his  appointment  was  announced 
Archbishop  Egldlo  Vagnozzl,  apostolic  dele- 
gate to  the  United  States,  described  Arch- 
bishop Cody  as  "a  man  who  carries  Into  ac- 
tion whatever  purpose  or  plan  he  sets  out  to 
handle."' 

CAIXED    A    PROGRESSIVE 

He  termed  Archbishop  Cody  a  progressive 
In  civil  rights  and  liturgical  matters  and  a 
moderate  la  questions  of  dogma. 

Archbishop  Cody's  interest  In  obtaining 
racial  equality  led  him  to  appeal  along  with 
other  American  prelates  at  the  third  session 
of  the  Vatican  coimcU  foe  stronger  state- 
ments denouncing  racial  bias. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  council  commis- 
sion which  drew  up  the  declaration  which 
pleaded  that  "Justice  and  equality  demand 
that  a  due  measure  of  public  aid  be  avail- 
able to  parents  in  support  of  the  school  they 
select  for  their  children." 

The  statement  Is  regarded  as  a  significant 
addition  to  the  discussion  developing  con- 
cerning tax  support  of  church-related 
schools. 

HEADED    EDUCATION    UNrr 

Archbishop  Cody  recently  completed  a 
2-year  term  as  president  of  the  National 
Catholic  Education  Association. 

When  Archbishop  Cody  ass\imes  leadership 
of  the  Chicago  archdiocese  it  will  be  the  third 
time  he  has  become  head  of  a  see  and  the 
first  time  he  has  not  Inherited  his  new  post. 

He  was  bishop  coadjutor  of  Kansas  Clty- 
St.  Joseph,  with  automatic  right  of  succes- 
sion, before  he  headed  that  diocese,  and  in 
similar  fashion  he  became  archbishop  of  New 
Orleans. 

SERVED    VATICAN    OFFICE 

In  1932,  soon  after  he  was  ordained,  he 
was  made  assistant  to  the  rector  of  the 
North  American  College  In  Rome.  A  year 
later  he  Joined  the  staff  of  the  Vatican  sec- 
retary of  state,  where  he  met  the  present 
pope. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  In  1938 
as  secretary  of  Archbishop  John  Glennon 
of  St.  liouls. 

His  father,  a  St.  Louis  fire  department 
captain  died  in  the  1930's,  and  his  mother 
died  in  1946.  A  brother.  Thomas,  Uvea  In 
St.  Louis.  He  Is  recovering  from  a  heart  at- 
tack and  could  not  be  interviewed  yesterday. 


CoDT  Choice  Is  Welcomed  by  Leaders — All 
Pledge  Theik  Cooperation 

Mayor  Daley  and  Bishop  Cletus  P.  ODon- 
nell,  administrator  of  the  Chicago  Roman 
Catnollc  archdiocese,  led  civic  and  religious 
leaders  yesterday  in  welcoming  the  appoint- 
ment of  Archblsh(^  John  P.  Cody  of  New 
Orleans  to  the  poet  of  Archbishop  of  Chicago 
as  successor  to  the  late  Albert  Cardinal 
Meyer. 

The  selection  of  Archbishop  Cody  was  an- 
nounced simultaneously  at  the  Vatican  and 
In  Washington,  DC. 

Mayor  Daley  wired  the  archbishop  that  all 
Cblcago  Joins  him  in  extending  congratula- 
tions. 

The  telegram  continued:  "We  look  with 
great  expectation  to  your  coming  to  o\ir  dty. 
May  the  Lord  bless  you  with  good  health 
loid  a  long  life  of  service.'* 


the 


Daley  characterized  the  new  archbishop 
as  "one  of  the  outstanding  churclunen  of 
America.**  He  added,  "He  is  a  warmhearted 
man.    We  are  fortunate." 

Bishop  CDonnell  coupled  a  promise  of 
loyalty  with  the  welcome  he  extended  to 
Archbishop  Cody  at  a  press  conference  In  the 
archdlocesan  chancery  office,  719  North  Wa- 
bash Avenue. 

"I  know  that  I  am  speaking  In  the  name 
of  all  the  bishops,  priests,  religious,  and  all 
citizens  when  I  extend  to  His  Esocellency,  the 
Most  Reverend  John  P.  Cody,  a  true  Chicago 
welcome,"  Bishop  CDonnell  said. 

"We  leave  the  time  of  mourning  for  his  em- 
inence, Albert  Cardinal  Meyer,  and  step  out 
toward  a  new  era  and  continuing  renewal 
of  the  life  of  our  archdiocese. 

"We  pledge  our  prayerful  support,  our 
loyalty,  our  fidelity,  In  the  task  that  is  his. 
We  extend  to  him  o\ir  welcome." 

The  Reverend  Donald  E.  Zimmerman,  ex- 
ecutive head  of  the  Chicago  presbytery  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  United 
States  of  America,  said:  "We  congratulate 
Chicago  Roman  Catholics  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Archbishop  Cody.  He  Will  find  here 
an  uncommon  foundation  for  the  further 
pursuit  of  genuine  ecumenical  dialog  and 
action." 

Rabbi  Seymour  J.  Cohen,  new  president  of 
the  Synagogue  Council  of  America,  and  spir- 
itual leader  of  Anshe  Emet  sfnagog,  3760 
Pine  Grove  Avenue,  hailed  Archbishop  Cody's 
opposition  to  racial  segregation:  "We  rejoice 
at  the  designation  of  Archbishop  Cody," 
Rabbi  Cohen  said,  "Coming  from  a  southern 
conxmunity,  his  presence  and  participation 
will  serve  as  a  powerful  Impetus  to  all  who 
labor  for  the  improvement  of  tl^e  jxjsition  of 
the  Negro  in  our  country. 

Other  comments  were: 

School  Superintendent  Benjamin  C.  Willis: 
"I  am  pleased  to  join  Chlcagoans  of  all  faiths 
in  extending  a  welcome  to  Bishop  John  P. 
Cody." 

Seymour  Simon,  county  board  president: 
"The  perpetuation  of  great  Catholic  leader- 
ship In  defense  of  human  rights  In  our  com- 
munity Is  assured  by  the  choice  of  Chicago's 
new  archbishop." 

Dr.  Robert  Bruce  Pierce,  pestor  of  the 
Chicago  temple.  First  Methodist  church,  33 
North  Clark  Street:  "We  all  look  forward  to 
the  leadership  Archbishop  Cody  will  provide 
not  only  for  his  own  people  but  for  all  of 
Chicago's  religious  community." 

A.  Abbot  Roeen,  director  of  the  Antl- 
defamatlon  league:  "As  archbiehop  of  New 
Orleans,  he  was  a  strong  exponent  of  Cath- 
olic-Jewish friendship.  At  the  last  session  of 
the  Ecumenical  Council  he,  together  with  the 
late  Albert  Cardinal  Meyer,  was  one  of  the 
most  dedicated  and  active  friends  of  the  draft 
document  on  the  Jews." 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  wired  the 
archbishop: "We  look  forward  to  opportun- 
ities of  mutual  assistance  in  the  fine  spirit 
that  characterl2!ed  our  long  relationship 
with  the  late  Albert  Cardinal  Meyer."  The 
message  was  signed  by  Morris  B.  Abram,  na- 
tional president,  and  Arthur  W.  Oppen- 
heimer,  head  of  the  Chicago  chapter. 

Similar  messages  were  extended  by  Rabbi 
Ben-Zlon  C.  Kagan,  president  ctf  the  Chicago 
board  of  rabbla.  and  the  bo«rd's  executive  di- 
rector, Rabbi  Mordical  Simon. 

The  Reverend  Edgar  H.  S.  Chandler,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Church  Federation  of 
Chicago:  "We  are  delighted  to  know  of  his 
role  in  the  cause  of  civil  rights." 

The  Very  Reverend  James  P.  Magnlre. 
president  of  Loyola  University :  "As  president 
general  of  the  National  Catholic  Education 
Association  for  the  past  2  years,  he  has  been 
concerned  with  the  advancement  of  Catholic 
education.  His  long  years  of  experience  In 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  New  Orleans  has 
singularly  equipped  him  for  the  challenging 
problems  which  are  necessarily  a  part  of  life 
in  the  Nation's  second  largest  City." 


The  Very  Reverend  John  R.  Cortelyou, 
president,  De  Paul  University:  "Archbishop 
Cody  has  been  a  leader  among  those  who 
struggle  to  assure  equal  rights  for  all  the 
citizens  of  our  Nation.  We  at  De  Paul  Uni- 
versity welcome  the  opportunity  to  assist  in 
whatever  tasks  he  undertakes." 


Kimberly-Clark   Dedicates    First   Coated- 
Paper  Mill  in  State  of  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  8,  1965,  at  Anderson. 
Shasta  County.  Calif.,  a  new  first  was 
added  to  the  already  impressive  list  of 
superlatives  rightfully  claimed  by  the 
State  of  California.  On  that  day  the 
Kimberly-Clark  Corp.,  formally  dedi- 
cated its  multimillion-dollar  pulp  and 
paper  complex,  the  first  coated-paper 
mill  in  California  history  and  the  first  in 
the  world  to  operate  exclusively  on  saw- 
mill wastes. 

I  was  privileged  to  have  been  present 
at  the  ground  breaking  ceremony  whicli 
marked  the  start  of  the  construction  of 
this  brandnew  $50  million  papermaking 
complex.  Unfortunately  the  legislative 
schedule  was  heavy  and  I  felt  that  it  wa.s 
necessary  for  me  to  remain  here  in 
Washington  at  the  time  of  the  dedi- 
cation. 

I  am  aiiiiious,  however,  to  return  to 
Shasta  County  and  see  the  finished  prod- 
uct for  I  have  followed  this  development 
very  closely.  As  representative  of  the 
city  of  Anderson  and  the  county  of 
Shasta  I  am  extremely  proud  of  this  ma- 
jor undertaking  which  Is  the  largest 
single  project  completed  in  the  93-year- 
old  history  of  the  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 

We  have  there  the  most  modem  and 
eflBcient  papermaking  operation  in  the 
world.  This  facility  represents  great 
strides  in  the  timber  industry  because  of 
the  tremendous  Increases  In  utilization 
of  the  full  log  and  elimination  of  any 
waste  products  which  now  can  be  put  t.o 
beneficial  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  other  related  products.  This 
is  the  type  of  natural  resource  utiliza- 
tion I  am  most  happy  to  see. 

California  Governor,  Edmund  G. 
Brown,  who  delivered  the  principal  ad- 
dress to  the  more  than  1,000  guests  at- 
tending the  ceremonies,  hailed  the  new 
mill  as  "a  solid  example  of  the  kind  of 
Industrial  expansion  which  I  hope  will 
characterize  the  next  stage  of  Califor- 
nia's growth."  He  listed  as  his  chief  rea- 
sons for  this  statement: 

First,  you  are  a  nondefense  Industry  whese 
product — printing  paper  for  magazines,  cata- 
logues, books  and  brochures — will  play  a 
major  role  in  the  continuing  growth  of  e<i'i- 
catlon. 

Second,  we  have  every  hope  that  this  npw 
mUl,  part  of  a  basic  Industry,  will  stlmuJnt<» 
new  growth  In  the  graphic  arts  Industry  i'.i 
California. 

Third,  as  the  first  printing  papermlll  in 
California  history  thla  plant  not  only  iu- 
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creases  the  healthy  diversification  of  Cali- 
fornia industry,  but  reduces  our  dependence 
on  eastern  sources  of  supply.  And  further, 
the  plant  Is  providing  hxindreds  of  new  jobs. 
It  is  broadening  the  economic  base  by  pro- 
viding year-round  employment  In  a  new  in- 
dustry. 

The  Governor  paid  tribute  to  Kim- 
berly-Clark in  still  another  vein  when  he 
said: 

This  mill  represents  emphasis  on  the  con- 
servation of  natiutil  resources — a  fact  of 
major  Importance  in  Shasta  County,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  our  State. 

Until  recently,  the  mill  scraps  from  which 
pulp  is  made  were  considered  useless,  and 
therefore  burned.  Now,  by  making  chips  for 
all  your  pulp  needs,  you  are  stretching  the 
output  of  the  forest  without,  in  essence, 
having  to  cut  a  single  tree  for  pulpwood. 
The  mill's  scraps  now  constitute  a  new  raw 
material  source  and  an  increase  of  60  percent 
ill  total  use  of  the  harvested  log. 

Similarly,  your  treatment  of  eflBuent 
water — which  is  metered  Into  the  Sacra- 
mento River  only  after  extensive  purifica- 
tion— is  already  a  model  for  the  entire  paper 
industry. 

This.  too.  Is  a  major  reason  why  we  wel- 
come you  to  northern  California.  You  are 
proving  that  a  water-using  industry  can 
operate  responsibly  next  to  a  great  river 
without  adversely  affecting  the  purity  of  the 
stream — the  Immediate  wildlife — or  recrea- 
tional values — 

Governor  Brown  said. 

Among  the  numerous  stories  and  com- 
ments on  the  new  mill  by  the  news  media 
was  a  penetrating  report  on  this  water 
purification  system  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  edition  of  June  9, 
1965.  The  dispatch  is  one  of  a  series  by 
Gladwin  Hill,  veteran  Times  Los  Angeles 
bureau  chief,  on  American  water  re- 
sources which  has  done  much  to  alert 
the  Nation  to  the  urgent  problems  facing 
us  in  the  areas  of  water  supply  and 
waste  disposal. 

With  the  House's  permission  I  would 
like  to  insert  this  article  in  the  Congres- 
i^iONAL  Record: 

Coast  Mn.L  Averts  Rivers  Pollution 
(By  Gladwin  Hill) 

Anderson,  Calif.,  June  8. — Here  in  the 
'rested  vacationland  of  northern  Ca^ifor- 
r.ia's  Shasta  County,  spawning-boiind  salmon 
v.  cighing  up  to  50  pounds  disport  themselves 
n  the  waters  of  the  Sacramento  River,  250 
.;;iles  upstream  from  the  Pacific. 

Remarkably,  as  the  salmon  cavort,  a  new 
ralp  and  paper  mill  nearby  is  discharging 
ii  million  gallons  a  day  of  waste-processed 
l.quld  into  the  river  that  does  not  harm  the 
lish. 

The  immense  amounts  of  water  Involved 
:n  papermaking.  laden  with  spent  chem- 
:  lis  and  waste  pulp,  are  an  Important  source 
' :  pollution  of  streams  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
t  'ard  and  in  some  inland  sections  of  the 

■  uintry. 

Such  pollution  has  lately  become  a  major 

'irce  of  concern  to  Federal  officials,  con- 

rvatlonists,  and  sanitation  experts.    Presl- 

(  •  nt   Johnson   has   said   that  many  of   the 

'» ion's  principal  rivers  have  become  little 

■  ter  than  open  sewers. 

Pollution   poses   a  health  hazard  of  still 

known    dimensions.      Chemical    contaml- 

■  nts  usually  consume   large  quantities  of 
."tren  in  water.    This  can  paralyze  streams 

their  traditional  function  of  neutralizing 
"    0    ever-growing    volume    of    sewage    from 
les. 

STRICT    MEASURES   TAKEN 

rills  condition,  along  with  recreational  and 
•     iietic  impairment  of  the  river,  has  been 


notably  avoided  here  through  two  unusual 
developments: 

The  Insistence  by  California  on  exception- 
ally high  standards  of  effluent  quality  as  a 
condition  of  the  establishment  of  a  (50 
million  combination  of  lumber,  pulp,  and 
paper  mills  here  by  a  leading  manufacturer. 
The  pattern  has  been  to  woo  industry  with 
tacit  assvu-ances  that  stream  pollution  would 
be  dealt  with  leniently. 

Tlie  expenditiu-e  by  the  Ktmberly-Clark 
Corp.,  of  Neenah,  Wis.,  of  more  than  4  per- 
cent of  its  total  Investment  on  development 
of  the  most  advanced  waste-treatment  sys- 
tem known  to  the  paper  industry. 

PLANT    IS    DEDICATED 

The  new  plant.  In  preliminary  operation 
for  several  months,  was  formally  dedicated 
today.  Its  system,  an  Independent  engineer 
said  recently.  Is  likely  to  be  "the  pattern  of 
the  future"  In  many  places  In  the  Nation,  as 
worsening  conditions  on  many  rivers  compel 
a  new  outlook  on  both  municipal  and  indus- 
trial waste  disposal. 

The  torrent  of  fluid  waste  that  pours  from 
the  pulp  and  paper  mill  dally  goes  through 
processes  slmUar  In  technology  to  those  used 
by  progressive  communities  to  render  sew- 
age Innocuous,  but  both  the  volume  and 
chemical  complexity  here  presented  an  engi- 
neering challenge. 

It  takes  as  much  as  50,000  gallons  of  water 
to  produce  a  ton  of  finished  paper — about 
the  amount  consumed,  on  the  average,  by 
every  six  persons  in  the  Nation  every  year. 

Water  Is  the  solvent  for  the  many  chemi- 
cals used,  and  the  vital  conveyor  of  paper 
constituents.  As  the  souplike  "pulp"  starts 
its  Journey  through  a  roaring  maze  of  trav- 
eling screens,  whirling  felt  blankets  and 
gleaming  rollers,  it  is  99  percent  water.  At 
Anderson,  this  water  comes  from  wells. 

LUMBER    CHIPS    COOKED 

First,  fine  chips  from  lumbermill  trim- 
mings are  "cooked"  with  sodixim  sulfide  and 
caustic  soda  to  separate  their  fibers.  These 
are  then  bleached  with  sulfur  dioxide,  so- 
dium chlorate,  hydrogen  peroxide,  sulfuric 
acid,  and  sodium  hydroxide.  Then,  as  the 
soupy  pulp  whizzes  through  the  roUers,  such 
ingredients  as  com  starch  and  clay  are  added 
to  give  the  final  paper  body  and  smoothness. 

The  residual  Quids  from  this  process  range 
from  a  noxious  brew  known  as  black  liquor 
to  blander  white  liquor.  Unlike  ordinary 
sewage,  the  waste  contains  few  bacteria. 

However,  tmtreated.  its  effect  on  a  water- 
way could  be  equally  imdesirable.  By  ab- 
sorbing oxygen  from  water,  and  disrupting 
normal  plant-fish  life  cycles,  alien  chemicals 
rob  streams  of  their  purifying  capacity,  and 
encotirage  slime  and  unhealthy  worm  growth. 
Sulfur-impregnated  waste  pulp  discharged 
by  some  eastern  mills  has  emitted  fiunes  that 
p>eeled  paint  fxx>m  houses. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Anderson  project,  the 
State's  water  pollution  control  board  laid 
down  a  14-ix)int  set  of  requirements  for 
effluent  quality. 

These  specified  that  the  discharge  should 
not  result  in  concentrations  in  the  river  of 
chemicals — acids,  sulfate  compounds,  and 
mercaptans — of  more  than  half  the  estab- 
lished level  at  which  toxicity  to  living  or- 
ganisms begins  (the  maximum  permissible 
with  any  of  the  chemical  being  1  part  per 
million  in  the  water).  The  effluent,  it  was 
specified,  should  not  reduce  the  river  s  dis- 
solved oxygen  content  by  more  than  a  half 
part  per  million. 

Another  requirement  was  that  'seitlci^ble 
solids  shall  cause  no  discernible  bottom  de- 
posits." This  was  in  striking  contrast  with 
at  least  one  eastern  river  in  which  the  ac- 
cumulation of  waste  pulp  is  too  great  to  be 
readily  removed  even  by  dredging. 

Qulntin  Narum.  a  staff  engineer  who  had 
help>ed  develop  the  company's  waste- treat- 
ment system  at  New  Milford.  Conn.,  on  t4ie 
Housatonlc  River,  was  brought  here  to  di- 


rect the  design  of  treatment  equipment  to 
meet  the  rlgwous  standards. 

The  result  of  several  years'  work  was  a 
waste-treatment  system  approzlina.teIy  big 
enough  for  a  city  of  100.000  persons.  Various 
components  of  the  system  have  been  used 
piecemeal  In  previous  industrial  and  munic- 
ipal plants,  but  their  integration  here  Is  be- 
hoved to  be  unusual  In  the  paper  Industry. 

The  Anderson  Mill  combination  was  de- 
signed to  produce  200  tons  of  pulp  and  180 
tons   of    finished    book-quality   paper   daily. 

Waste  fluids  go  flrst  to  a  series  of  outdoor 
basins,  like  huge  swimming  pools,  holding 
around  a  million  gallons  each.  Here  waste 
woodpulp  and  other  gross  soUds  settle  out, 
and  later  are  burled.  In  mills  without  such 
treatment,  the  proportion  of  pulp  going  out 
as  waste  runs  as  high  as  50  percent. 

The  resultant,  partly  clarified  liquid  is 
then  churned  and  aerated  in  a  second  series 
of  basins  containing  plant  organisms  that 
digest  poUutants.  Finally,  the  effluent,  now 
largely  water,  goes  to  a  third  tank  where  it 
flows  slowly  over  sawtooth  metal  weirs  that 
strain  out  finer  sediment. 

At  this  stage,  small  amounts  are  diverted 
to  a  laboratory  tank  containing  newborn 
salmon,  less  than  two  Inches  long,  from  a 
nearby  hatchery,  which  are  more  sensitive 
than  humans  to  poUutlon.  If  they  thrive 
in  it — as  they  do — the  effluent  obviously  will 
be  harmless  In  dilution  in  the  river. 

The  most  undesirable  factor  in  Industrial 
discharge,  "biological  oxygen  demand"  con- 
stituents, have  been  reduced  about  90  per- 
cent. 

"0\ir  BOD,"  Mr.  Narum  says  proudly. 
"runs  about  8  to  12  parts  per  million. 
That  is  in  the  range  that  would  be  in  the 
river  if  we  weren't  here  at  all." 

Most  of  the  effluent  is  piped  4  miles  to 
the  river  and  diffused  underwater  from  16 
vents. 

Part  of  the  flow  is  diverted  to  a  1.000- 
acre  experimental  farming  tract  along  the 
river,  established  to  explore  agricultural  use 
of  the  waste  water.  This  week  a  farmer  was 
busy  baling  a  crop  of  hay  from  the  farm. 

The  following  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  21,  1965,  commends 
the  State  of  California  and  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corp.  for  the  water  pollution 
abatement  measures  installed  at  the 
comp>any's  Shasta  Division  mill. 
Path  to  PoLLtmoN  Control 

California  and  the  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 
have  demonstrated  that  economic  progress 
need  not  entail  sacrifice  of  clean  streams  and 
recreational  opportunities.  The  State — fac- 
ing up  to  the  fact  that  maintaining  a  decent 
environment  Is  as  Important  as  new  Jobs  and 
taxable  property — Insisted  upon  complete 
waste  control  before  permitting  establish- 
ment of  a  new  pulp  and  paper  plant.  The 
corporation  complied,  although  it  was 
necessary  to  spend  10  percent  of  a  $20  mil- 
lion plant  investment  on  the  necessary  pol- 
lution-control facilities.  As  a  result,  salmon 
are  spawning  successfully  in  the  Sacramento 
River  while  the  plant  pours  10  million  gal- 
lons a  day  of  cleaned-up  effluent  Into  the 
stream. 

It  Is,  easier  and  cheaper  to  do  what  is  being 
done  in  Shasta  County.  Calif.,  if  the  new 
technologies  In  waste  control  are  built  Into 
an  Industrial  plant  from  the  beginning. 
Much  of  the  pollution  still  caused  by  the 
pulp  and  paper  Industry  in  New  England  and 
other  places  comes  from  old  plants  now 
barely  competitive  because  of  obsolete  equip- 
ment and  methods.  The  same  situation  pre- 
vails In  other  Industries.  Companies  saddled 
with  this  problem  need  help. 

A  new  law  in  New  York  State  meets  this 
problem  by  allowing  a  company  to  deduct 
the  expenditures  It  makes  to  Install  or  im- 
prove waste-treatment  faculties.  The  law 
also  exempts  such  facilities  from  real  prop- 
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erty  taxes.  States  that  have  not  granted  this 
kind  of  tax  relief  ought  to  follow  New  Tork's 
lead.  More  Important,  because  It  wovild  help 
eliminate  competitive  disadvantagee  between 
regions  and  States,  Congress  should  write 
similar  Incentives  Into  the  Federal  tax  laws. 
The  Nation's  economy  would  benefit;  so 
would  Its  health. 


Kimberly-Clark  Builds  Pollution-Free 
Papermill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHNW.  BYRNES 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23.  1965 

Mr,  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  describing  the  new 
papermill  which  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 
has  constructed  on  the  west  coast. 

By  utilizing  the  latest  methods  of  w^aste 
treatment,  the  new  mill  almost  com- 
pletely eliminates  Uie  pollution  potential 
of  the  vast  quantities  of  waste  water 
which  it  discharges  Into  the  Sacramento 
River  each  day.  This  is  a  noteworthy 
achievement,  typical  of  the  efforts  that 
the  paper  industry  is  making  toward  the 
abatement  of  pollution  in  the  sti'eams 
and  rivers  of  the  Nation. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that 
these  results  are  achieved  only  through 
the  substantial  outlay  of  largely  nonpro- 
ductive investment.  In  the  case  of  this 
mill  10  percent  of  the  total  investment 
was  devoted  to  the  intricate  waste-treat- 
ment system.  If  we  are  ever  to  success- 
fully overcome  industrial  pollution,  eco- 
nomic ways  must  be  found  to  meet  the 
vast  outlays  that  wiU  be  required  to  build 
complex  facilities  for  the  treatment  of 
Industrial  wastes. 

The  article  follows: 
Coast  Mill  Averts  Rivni's  Pollution 
(By  Gladwin  HIU) 

A.NDERSON.  Calif.,  June  8. — Here  In  the 
forested  vacatlonland  of  northern  Califor- 
nia's Shasta  County,  spawnlng-bound  salmon 
weighing  up  to  50  pounds  disport  themselves 
In  the  waters  of  the  Sacramento  River,  250 
miles  upstream  from  the  Pacific. 

Remarkably,  as  the  salmon  cavort,  a  new 
pulp  and  paper  mill  nearby  is  discharging 
10  million  gallons  a  day  of  waste-processed 
liquid  into  the  river  that  does  not  harm 
the  fish. 

The  immense  amounts  of  water  involved 
In  papermaklrg,  laden  with  spent  chemicals 
and  waste  pulp,  are  an  Important  source  of 
pollution  of  streams  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  in  some  inland  sections  of  the  country. 

Such  pollution  has  lately  become  a  major 
source  of  concern  to  Federal  oCaclals,  con- 
servationists and  sanitation  experts.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  said  that  many  of  the 
Nation's  principal  rivers  have  become  little 
better  than  open  sewers. 

Pollution  poses  a  health  hazard  of  still 
imknown  dimensions.  ChemlctLl  contami- 
nants usually  ooasume  large  qxiantitles  of 
oxygen  In  water.  This  can  paralyze  streams 
In  their  traditional  function  of  neutralizing 
the  ever-growing  volimae  ot  sewage  from 
cities. 


STRICT    MEASTTRES    TAKTK 

This  conditlcMi,  along  with  recreational  and 
esthetic  Impairment  of  the  river,  has  been 
notably  avoided  here  through  two  imusual 
developments: 

The  Insistence  by  California  on  exception- 
ally high  standards  of  efQuent  quality  as  a 
condition  of  the  establishment  of  a  *20  mil- 
lion combination  of  lumber,  pulp  and  paper 
mills  here  by  a  leading  manufacturer.  The 
pattern  has  been  to  woo  Industry  with  tacit 
assxu'ances  that  stream  j>ollutlon  would  be 
dealt  with  leniently. 

The  expendittu-e  by  the  Kimberly-Clark 
Corp.  of  Neenah,  Wis.,  of  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  its  total  Investment  on  development 
of  the  most  advanced  waste-treatment  sys- 
tem kno\^'n  to  the  paper  industry. 

PLANT    IS    DEDICATED 

The  new  plant,  in  preliminary  operation 
for  several  months,  was  formally  dedicated 
today.  Its  system,  an  lndei)endent  engineer 
said  recently,  is  likely  to  be  "the  pyattem  of 
the  future"  in  many  places  In  the  Nation,  as 
worsening  conditions  on  many  rivers  com- 
I>el  a  new  outlook  on  both  niunicipal  and 
industrial  waste  disp>osal. 

The  torrent  of  fluid  waste  that  pKDurs  from 
the  pulp  and  paper  mill  dally  goes  through 
processes  similar  in  tecluiology  to  those  used 
by  progressive  communities  to  tender  sewage 
innocuous,  but  both  the  volume  and  chemi- 
cal complexity  here  presented  an  engineering 
challenge. 

It  takes  as  much  as  50,000  gallons  of  water 
to  produce  a  ton  of  finished  paper — about 
the  amount  consimied.  on  the  average,  by 
every  six  persons  in  the  Nation  every  year. 

Water  is  the  solvent  for  the  many  chemi- 
cals used,  and  the  vital  conveyor  of  paper 
constituents.  As  the  souplike  pulp  starts 
its  Journey  through  a  roaring  maze  of  trav- 
eling screens,  whirling  felt  blankets,  and 
gleaming  rollers,  It  is  99  percent  water.  At 
Anderson,  this  water  comes  from  wells. 

LTJMBER     CHIPS     COOKED 

First,  fine  chips  from  lumber  mill  trim- 
mings are  cooked  with  sodium  sulfide  and 
caustic  soda  to  separate  their  fibers.  These 
are  then  bleached  with  sulfur  dioxide, 
sodium  chlorate,  hydrogen  peroxide,  sulfuric 
acid,  sodium  hydroxide.  Then,  as  the 
soupy  pulp  whizzes  through  the  rollers,  such 
ingredients  as  cornstarch  and  clay  are  added 
to  give  the  final  paper  body  and  smoothness. 

The  residual  fluids  from  this  process  range 
from  a  noxio\is  brew  known  as  black  liquor 
to  blander  white  liquor.  Unlike  ordinary 
sewage,  the  waste  contains  few  bacteria. 

However,  untreated.  Its  effect  on  a  water- 
way could  be  equally  undesirable.  By  ab- 
sorbing oxygen  from  water,  and  disrupt- 
ing normal  plant-fish  life  cycles,  alien  chem- 
icals rob  streams  of  their  purifying  capacity, 
and  encourage  slime  and  unhealthy  worm 
growth.  Sulfur-impregnated  waste  pulp 
discharged  by  some  eastern  mills  has  emitted 
fumes  that  peeled  paint  from  houses. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Anderson  project,  the 
State's  water  pollution  control  board  laid 
down  a  14-point  set  of  requirements  for  ef- 
fluent quality. 

These  specified  that  the  discharge  should 
not  result  in  concentrations  in  the  river  of 
chemicals — acids,  sulfate  compounds,  and 
meroaptans — of  more  than  half  the  estab- 
lished level  at  which  toxicity  to  living  or- 
ganisms begins  (the  maximum  permissible 
with  any  of  the  chemicals  being  one  part  per 
million  In  the  water).  Tlie  eCluent,  it  was 
specified,  should  not  reduce  the  rivers  dis- 
solved oxygen  content  by  more  than  a  half 
part  per  million. 

Another  requirement  was  tliat  "settleable 
solids  shall  cause  no  discernible  bottom  de- 
posits." This  was  in  striking  contrast  with 
at  least  one  eastern  river  in  which  the  ac- 


cumulation of  waste  pulp  Is  too  great  to  be 
readily  removed  even  by  dredging. 

Qulntln  Narum.  a  staff  engineer  who  had 
helped  develop  the  company's  waste-treat- 
ment system  at  New  Milford,  Conn.,  on  the 
Housatonlc  River,  was  brought  here  to  di- 
rect the  design  of  treatment  equipment  to 
meet  the  rigorous  standards. 

The  result  of  several  years'  work  was  a 
waste-treatment  system  approximately  big 
enough  for  a  city  of  100,000  persons.  Var- 
ious components  of  the  system  have  been 
used  piecemeal  in  previous  Industrial  and 
municipal  plants,  but  their  Integration  here 
is  believed  to  be  unusual  in  the  paper  in- 
dustry. 

Tlie  Anderson  Mill  combination  was  de- 
signed to  produce  200  tons  of  pulp  and  180 
tons  of  finished  book-quality  paper  dally. 

Waste  fluids  go  first  to  a  series  of  outdoor 
basins,  like  huge  swimming  pools,  holding 
around  a  million  gallons  each.  Here  waste 
wood  pulp  and  other  gross  solids  settle  out. 
and  later  are  buried.  In  mills  without  such 
treatment,  the  proportion  of  pulp  going  out 
as  waste  runs  as  high  as  50  percent. 

The  resultant,  partly  clarified  liquid  is  then 
churned  and  aerated  In  a  second  series  of 
basins  containing  plant  organisms  that  digest 
pollutants.  Finally,  the  efHuent,  now  largely 
water,  goes  to  a  third  tank  where  it  flows 
slowly  over  sawtooth  metal  weirs  that  strain 
out  finer  sediment. 

At  this  stage,  small  amounts  are  diverted  tn 
a  laboratory  tank  containing  newborn  sal- 
mon, less  than  2  inches  long,  from  a  nearby 
hatchery,  which  are  more  sensitive  than  hu- 
mans to  pollution.  If  they  thrive  In  it — a.-; 
they  do — the  efHuent  obviotisly  will  be  harm- 
less in  dilution  in  the  river. 

The  most  undesirable  factor  In  industria: 
discharge,  "biological  oxygen  demand"  con- 
stituents, have  been  reduced  about  90  per- 
cent. 

"Our  BOD."  Mr.  Narum  says  proudly,  "runs 
about  8  to  12  parts  per  million.  That  is  in 
the  range  that  would  be  In  the  river  if  Wf 
weren't  here  at  all." 

Most  of  the  effluent  is  piped  4  miles  to  tlip 
river  and  diffused  underwater  from  16  vent^ 

Part  of  the  fiow  is  diverted  to  a  l.OOO-acr* 
experimental  farming  tract  along  the  river 
established  to  explore  agricultural  use  of  tlic 
waste  water.  This  week  a  farmer  was  busy 
bailing  a  crop  of  hay  from  the  farm. 


Greater  Miami  Celebrates  Alan  Stewart's 
20  Years  of  Service  to  Aviation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday,  June  23.  1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  a"l 
realize,  the  development  of  air  trans- 
portation has  revolutionized  almo.^i 
every  feature  of  American  life.  No  area 
has  benefited  more  from  the  manifold 
services  of  our  Nation's  aviation  indus- 
try than  Greater  Dade  County,  and  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  Congress  attentior. 
the  recognition  which  the  people  of  Dado 
County  gave  to  this  industry  at  a  recent 
occasion  in  Miami. 

Alan  Stewart,  the  present  director  oi 
the  Greater  Miami  Port  Authority,  has 
been  associated  with  the  port  authoriiy 
for  20  years.  He  has  become  well  knowr. 
among  the  citizens  of  Miami  for  his  con- 
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tributions  to  and  genuine  interest  in  local 
affairs.  During  these  20  years,  he  has 
been  significantly  instrumental  in  the 
port  authority's  expansion  of  facilities 
and  services.  Today,  at  Miami,  Fla..  he 
directs  one  of  the  most  modem,  diversi- 
fied, and  complex  port  authorities  in  any 
of  our  Nation's  great  metropolitan  areas. 
His  efficient  and  capable  direction — as 
well  as  his  dedication  to  Dade  County 
and  the  entire  aviation  industry — mark 
him  as  one  of  the  select  men  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  progress  in  air  trans- 
portation which  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
last  few  decades. 

The  Greater  Miami  Aviation  Associa- 
tion recently  held  a  giant  testimonial 
lunchean  honoring  Mr,  Stewart  and  the 
Dade  Coimty  Port  Authority.  Capt.  John 
Halliburton,  vice  president  for  flight  op- 
erations at  Eastern  Airlines,  delivered  the 
main  address,  "Air  Tra^portation — 
Past.  Present,  and  Future." 

I  am  pleased  to  join  the  large  number 
of  citizens  who  came  to  honor  and  give 
appropriate  recognition  to  the  great  air 
industry  of  Greater  Miami,  the  Dade 
County  Port  Authority,  and  Its  dedi- 
cated director,  Mr.  Alan  Stewart. 


How  One  State  Mustered  Forces  in 
Scramble  for  Atom  Smasher 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8. 1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
80  commimities  in  42  States  submitted 
bids  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  location  of  the  $280  million  atom 
smasher  in  their  area.  Indiana's  efforts 
are  described  in  the  following  article 
from  the  June  21,  1965  National  Ob- 
.'^er^'er: 

How  One  State  Mustered  Forces  ix 
Scramble  for  Atom  Sm.\sher 

Indianapolis. — "The  prize  of  the  century.  " 
Tliafs  how  Gov.  Roger  D.  Branigln.  of  In- 
tiiania,  describes  a  $280  million  atom  smasher 
*!ie  Government  plans  to  build  somewhere 
in  the  United  States.  When  bidding  for  the 
ItKration  ended  last  week,  more  than  80  com- 
niunities  in  42  States  had  submitted  pro- 
T'osals  for  location  of  the  great  research 
device. 

Like  leaders  In  many  Central  States.  Gov- 

-^•rnor    Branlgin    believes    that    if    this    new 

'cility  Is  located  In  his  State  it  will  help 

low  the  "brain  drain."     This  is  the  term 

-ed   to  describe  the  exodus  of  disquieting 

•  umbers  of  bright  young  men  and  women 
:Tom  the  Central  States  for  work  in  or  near 

•  .e  research  facilities  of  the  big  universities 
'■id.  industrial  complexes  of  the  east  and 
'St  coasts. 

Of  course,  not  only  do  major  research  fa- 

iiiies  attract  smart  people;  they  also  attract 

•clustry,  particularly  sophisticated  Industry 

<o  electronics  or  aerospace.    And  the  Cen- 

•■1  States  are  still  smarting  from  Defense 

-■•cretary  Robert  S.  McNamara's  blunt  reply 

;.cn  he  was  asked  a  couple  of  years  ago  why 

"orior  States  didn't  get  more  defense  con- 

"  icts.     The  Defense   Department  seeks  the 

e-t  brains,  said  Mr.  McNamara,  and  "gen- 

■  'illy  speaking"  they  aren't  to  be  found  in 

■-;;c  interior  States. 


research   from   "wreckage" 

The  atom  smasher ,  or  particle  accelerator, 
unquestionably  will  attract  brains.  It  wlU 
be  the  most  powerful  accelerator  In  the 
world,  capable  of  glvliig  teet  particles  energy 
of  200  bllUon  electron  volts  (Bev.).  The 
present  champion  at  Brookliaven  (N.T.)  Na- 
tional Laboratory  has  a  33  Bev.  cap>aclty. 
Russia  is  reportedly  building  a  70  Bev. 
accelerator. 

A  series  of  huge  tnag^nets  Is  at  the  heart  of 
particle  accelerators.  For  the  new  accelera- 
tor they  will  form  a  circle  a  mile  in  diameter. 
They  will  be,  in  a  sense,  a  sort  of  imder- 
ground  research  racetrack.  The  magnets  will 
send  protons  of  elements  like  hydrogen  rac- 
ing around  the  accelerator  until  they  reach 
almost  the  speed  of  light.  They  will  then  be 
sent  crashing  into  another  element,  say 
copper.  In  the  atomic  "wreckage"  that  is 
produced,  scientists  hope  to  discover  new  In- 
formation about  the  composition  of  matter 
and  the  nature  of  the  forces  that  bind  It  to- 
gether. Smaller  accelerators  contributed 
significantly  to  learning  how  to  release  some 
of  those  forces  to  cause  nuclear  explosions. 

Besides  attracting  Industry,  the  new  ac- 
celerator would  be  a  major  plum  for  any 
community  on  the  basis  of  Its  payroll  alone. 
An  estimated  2,000  scientists  and  technicians 
would  be  needed  to  run  it.  Annual  operat- 
ing costs  would  be  about  $50  million. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC), 
with  help  from  a  panel  from  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  hopes  to  pick  a  winner 
by  the  end  of  the  year  from  among  such 
diverse  spots  as  Madison,  Wis.;  Flat  River. 
Mo.;  Missoula,  Mont.;  or  the  Bad  Lands  of 
South  Dakota. 

Some  contending  areas  have  offered  expen- 
sive Inducements  to  the  AEC.  The  Indiana 
Legislature,  for  example,  has  agreed  to  foot 
the  $10  million  bill  for  a  3.000-acre  site  Just 
outside  Indianapolis  If  the  Hoosier  State  is 
chosen. 

Governor  Branigln  and  other  Indiana  lead- 
ers went  to  work  to  try  to  get  the  ac<;elerator 
within  days  after  the  AEC,  in  April,  an- 
nounced site  specifications.  The  proposed 
site,  owned  by  Purdue  University,  was  picked. 
The  legislature,  in  a  special  1-day  session, 
appropriated  the  $10  million  to  buy  It.  A 
committee  of  64  educators,  government  of- 
ficials, businessmen,  and  technical  specialists 
compiled  arguments  and  data  to  support 
Indiana's  bid. 

As  did  most  other  contenders,  the  Hoosiers 
br.igced  that  their  site  was  accessible  to 
ample  cicctricity  to  power  the  huge  magnets 
and  had  plenty  of  good-quality  water  to  keep 
the  magnets  cool.  A  nearby  metropolitan 
center,  several  universities,  and  a  Jet  airport 
were  also  noted. 

JOLTED  BY  comment 

Elvis  Stahr.  president  of  Indiana  Univer- 
suy,  and  Frederick  Hovde,  president  of  Pur- 
due, presented  Indiana's  case  to  the  AEC 
Last  week.  And  they  left  the  meeUng  a  little 
Jolted  by  an  AEC  staff  member's  comment 
that  the  electric  rates  listed  In  their  pro- 
posal were  higher  than  those  in  most  other 
competing  communities.  The  staff  members 
suggested  that  power  company  officials  back 
home  in  Indiana  "sharpen  their  pencils"  and 
try  to  figure  some  lower  rates.  Within  24 
hours  O.  T.  Fltzwater,  president  of  the  In- 
dianajxMis  Power  &  Light  Co.,  had  done  just 
that.  Power  costs,  he  said,  would  be  shaved 
to  meet  any  comi>etition. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  States  and 
communities  that  are  working  Just  as  hard 
as  Indiana  to  win  the  accelerator.  Gov- 
ernor Branigln  Is  aware  of  this  and  of  the 
possibility  that  Indiana  won't  win.  But  he 
thinks  his  State  will  win  something  even  If 
it  loses. 

Outsiders,  he  believes,  have  tended  to 
think  Indiana  "doesn't  present  a  very  posi- 
tive appearance."  The  drive  fc«-  the  accel- 
erator, he  said,  marks  "the  first  time  that  the 
entire  State  has  been  mustered  in  such   a 


massive  effort.  We  have  done  more  tlian 
was  ever  done  before."  That  interest  and 
effort,  he  feels,  will  not  go  unnoted  the  next 
time  the  State  goes  after  a  big  Federal 
project. 

— Lawrence  S.  Connoe. 


Commencement  Address  of  Hon. 
Edith  Green 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or  ICAHTIAND' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  23.  1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  wise  leadership  of  its  president,  Dr. 
Randle  Elliott,  Hood  College  in  Fred- 
erick, Md.,  has  increased  its  reputation 
as  a  dynamic  institution  offering  an  edu- 
cation of  high  quality.  On  Jime  6,  Dr. 
Elliott  and  the  graduatmg  class  of  Hood 
were  privileged  to  have  as  their  guest  and 
main  commencement  speaker  our  col- 
league. Representative  Edith  Green  of 
Oregon.  Mrs.  Greens  thoughtful  ad- 
dress was  focused  on  the  vital  role  of 
youth  in  this  troubled  and  complex  age. 
Praising  the  enthusiasm  and  social  con- 
cern of  the  present  college  generation. 
she  encouraged  the  graduates  to  press 
forward  their  drives  for  truth,  justice, 
and  human  decency. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  Mrs.  Green's 
provocative  address  in  the  Record: 

Hon.   Edith  Green,  at  Commencement  Ad- 
dress OF  Hood  Coluece,  June  6.   19€5 

President  Elliott,  Dean  Keeler.  Dean  Sher- 
rill,  Mr.  Thomas,  and  other  members  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  members  of  the  facul- 
ty, members  of  the  graduating  class  of  1965. 
and  parents  and  friends  of  those  whom  we 
are  honoring  today,  I  was  very  pleased  when 
your  distinguished  president  invited  me  to 
participate  in  the  commencement  activities 
at  Hood  College.  Graduation  day  Is  a  fes- 
tive occasion.  The  speaker  is  pxermitted  an 
unlimited  number  of  cliches;  there  Ls  the 
sense  of  brightness — ^and  future — ^and  un- 
limited possibilities  In  the  air;  and  for  those 
of  us  who  have  long  since  forgotten  our  own 
graduation,  there  is  also  a  feeling  of  renewal 
of  tradition— the  thought  that  here— for 
better  or  for  worse — here  stands  the  next 
generation. 

I'm  not  going  to  apologize  for  the  kind  of 
a  world  our  generation  gives  to  your  gen- 
eration. And  neither  am  I  going  to  complain 
about  your  generation.  Someone  has  said: 
"The  old  begin  to  complain  abovrt  the  con- 
duct of  the  young  when  they  themselves  can 
no  longer  set  a  bad  example." 

But  seriously — let  me  say — that  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  world  where  warhead 
faces  warhead — where  atomic  annihilation 
is  an  ever  present  possibility — I  still  firmly 
believe  that  this  is  the  most  exciting  time. 
the  most  challenging  time  in  which  to  live. 

And  today  you  are  receiving  a  diploma 
which  may  not  be  the  open  sesame  to  all 
the  opportunities  of  this  world,  but  at  least 
It  provides  an  entering  wedge  because  it 
certifies  that  you  have  earned  a  college 
degree — and  college  trained  people  are  ia 
great  demand.  You  don't  have  to  w^orry 
about  finding  a  Job  because  you  enter  a 
world  which  wants  you  and  needs  you. 

And  I  hope  that  many  of  you  are  thinking 
of  today  not  only  as  the  day  you  graduate, 
but  as  the  time  when  you  commence  your 
graduate  work.     Many  of  us  are  coDcerne<l 
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that  the  ratio  of  women  who  go  on.  to  get 
their  master's  and  doctorate  degrees  has  not 
risen  since  the  war;  In  fact  the  percentage 
has  declined.  I  hope  many  of  you  will  help 
to  change  this  plctiire,  because  doors  are 
being  opened  to  women  In  almost  every 
field.  Opportunities  are  now  available  that 
never  were  before. 

By  a  more  active  involvement  In  the 
world  around,  women  are  growing  not  less 
concerned  about  when  little  Johnnie  or 
Susan  takes  that  first  step,  but  they  are 
growing  far  more  concerned  about  the  kind 
of  a  conamunity  and  the  kind  of  a  world 
In  which  John  and  Susan  will  stride,  as 
grown  men  and  women. 

Over  the  great  temple  of  Delphi  at  the 
time  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  was  carved  the 
maxim.  "Know  thyself."  In  the  over  2.000 
years  since  that  command  was  given,  science 
is  Just  now  beginning  to  open  the  ever- 
widening  paths  to  knowledge  of  ourselves — 
to  knowledge  of  the  mechanisms  of  oiu- 
minds  and  bodies.  We  are  working,  not  Just 
to  xuiderstand  the  tmiverse  around  us,  but 
the  world  within  us — not  Just  the  matter 
which  surrounds  us.  but  the  nature  of  our 
own  being. 

In  our  society,  wliich  has  learned  to  open 
cans  electrically;  to  broadcast  voices  and 
pictures  across  oceans  and  continents,  even 
to  lx)unce  them  from  a  tiny  satellite  hurtling 
through  space;  to  Journey  below  the  polar 
ice;  to  hurl  man.  borne  by  the  most  power- 
ful engines  known,  literally  toward  the  stars; 
that  while  doing  all  these  things  we  have 
failed  to  solve  the  great  unanswered  ques- 
tions that  have  faced  the  world  since  time 
began — the  problems  of  hunger,  want, 
disease,  shelter  from  the  cold  and  the  heat — 
the  problems  of  the  basic  needs  of  one-fifth 
of  our  Nation  and  three-quarters  of  our 
world;  are  making  it  possible  for  man  to 
literally  walk  in  outer  space,  while  many, 
many  cannot  walk  as  men  with  dignity  on 
this  planet. 

We  have  not  solved  the  great  human  prob- 
lems of  despair  and  hardship  and  meanlng- 
lessness  In  a  world  so  full  of  riches  for  so 
many. 

We  have  not  solved  the  great  Christian 
problems  of  peace  and  brotherhood.  We 
have  not  achieved  triumph  over  warfare  with 
victories  of  reason. 

I  am  sure  every  graduating  class  is  told 
that  a  conunencement  Is  only  partly  a  be- 
ginning, even  for  you  who  are  about  to  leave 
the  academic  life  and  emerge  Into  a  world 
of  crisis.      And  this   is   true — but   as  Louisa 

May  Alcott  said,  "Life  is  my  college."    And 
her   hope   is  the   hope   of   all   of  xis   as  she 
expressed  it.  "May  I  graduate  well,  and  earn 
-some  honors." 

So  graduation  from  college  is  a  time  for 
rededlcatlon.  and  reaffirmation  of  purposes 
and  goals. 

The  anthropologists  tell  us  that  at  a  given 
time  in  the  Inexorable  passage  of  the  seasons, 
the  young  people  of  primitive  tribes  are 
gathered  together,  usually  In  the  presence  of 
the  elders  of  the  tribe,  and  are  subjected 
to  various  rituals  and  ordeals  which  com- 
prise what  is  called,  by  the  anthropologists, 
a  rite  of  passage. 

The  rite  of  passage,  the  anthropologists 
tell  us,  varies  in  its  details  from  tribe  to 
tribe,  but  there  are  certain  underlying  simi- 
larities everywhere. 

In  most  groups,  the  rite  of  passage  Is  a 
fairly  uncomfortable,  sometimes  quite  pain- 
ful ritual.  In  most  cases,  the  rites  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  old  to  the  young,  and  in 
every  case,  it  is  a  means  of  passing  on  to 
a  new  generation,  the  conventional  wisdom 
which  has  enabled  the  tribe  to  cope,  for 
years  beyond  measure  with  its  environ- 
ment—with matural  forces,  with  neighbors, 
with  enemies,  with  tlie  everpresent  super- 
natural currents. 

This  week,  last  week  and  next,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  continent,  the 


young  men  and  women  like  you  are  under- 
going our  version  of  this  rite  of  passage.  I  am 
sure  that  the  graduating  senl<x^  can  testify 
as  to  the  discomforts  they  underwent  during 
final  examinations;  and  all  of  us  can  testify 
that  the  ritual  wardrobe  of  a  commencement 
must  have  been  designed  with  redemptive 
suffering  in  mind. 

These  rites  will  differ  in  superficial  details. 
But  Ln  one  essential,  the  rites  of  passage 
everywhere  In  this  great  land  will  be  identi- 
cal with  the  rites  of  passage  of  tribal  groups. 
In  every  case,  Uie  elders  of  the  tribe  are 
called  upon.  In  various  ritual  ways,  to  impart 
to  the  youth  conventional  wisdom.  All  these 
will  tell  you  and  your  counterparts  how  the 
tribe  has  achieved  Its  greatness,  or,  alterna- 
tively, how  it  has  begun  to  lose  Its  past  great- 
ness. They  will  tell  you  what  it  is  that  you 
must  struggle  to  preserve  or  perhaps  what 
you  must  struggle  to  regain. 

This  advice  will  not  be  given  in  a  con- 
descending or  smug  fashion.  I  can  assure 
you.  This  generation  of  ourt  has  seen  too 
much  evil  and  too  much  of  the  ultimate  de- 
pravity of  which  man  can  t>e  guilty,  to  look 
back  with  excessive  pride  on  its  own  accom- 
plishment and  hold  them  up  as  a  necessary 
object  of  yotir  emulation.  There  have  been 
things  done  In  this  generation  of  which  we 
are  justly  proud.  There  have  been  things 
done,  too.  by  my  contemporaries  which  only 
demonstrate  how  far  men  can  depart  from 
conunon  decency  and  simple  humanity. 

No,  we  will  not  advise  you  because  we  be- 
lieve we  have  found  the  ultimate  In  human 
Insight,  and  we  will  not.  I  hope,  look  upon 
you  as  a  Lost  Generation,  Incapable  of  fol- 
lowing the  high  example  set  by  your  elders. 
When  we  give  advice  to  your  generation  we 
do  so  feeling  both  proud  of  you  and  con- 
cerned about  you  and  your  futtire— our 
future. 

But — as  this  has  usually  been  the  case  in 
rites  of  passage — we  will  probably  not  com- 
municate well — because  we  feel,  perhaps  even 
more  keenly  than  you  feel,  that  the  genera- 
tions do  not  understand  one  another. 

Never,  I  think,  as  I  talk  with  countless 
young  people,  has  this  gap  of  communica- 
tion been  more  evident  than  it  is  today. 
And  never,  probably,  will  it  be  more  evident 
than  during  our  annual  rites  of  passage. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  seemingly  unrelated  facts. 
Let  me  draw  a  tentative  coaiclusion  from 
them,  and  let  me.  In  all  humility  offer  it  as 
my  advice,  my  word — if  not  of  wisdom,  at 
least  of  good  will,  and  friendship  to  you. 

Item  1:  Young  Americans,  most  of  them 
under  the  age  of  30.  have  in  recent  years, 
gone  by  the  thousands  into  every  corner  of 
the  world  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  In  this 
capacity,  even  in  situations  where  tlie  Ameri- 
can Image  in  general  w;is  in  rags  and  tatters, 
they  have  been  able  to  earn,-  out  their  work 
and  to  earn  and  retain  an  affectionate  rap- 
port with  the  people  of  these  countries. 

It«m  2:  Many  of  the  first  group  of  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  to  retimi  to  this  country 
met  in  Washington,  earlier  this  year,  to  ex- 
plore, with  the  leadership  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
ways  of  further  service  to  the  United  States. 

Item  3:  A  large  number  ol  young  people 
have  left  their  homes  and  gone  to  such 
places  as  Mississippi,  there  to  work,  to  help 
encourage  voter  registration,  to  live  and  to 
know  fear  and  privation,  and.  in  a  couple 
of  cases,  to  die. 

Even  larger  numbers  of  young  people  have 
participated  in  demonstrations  in  tlieir  own 
communities  and  in  other  States,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  racial  injii.stices  which  are  still 
too  much  a  part  of  our  society. 

Item  4:  Young  pcple.  in  tome  cases  the 
same  young  people  wlio  demonstrated  for 
civil  rights,  have  eng.iged  in  tieir.on.strations 
against  our  foreign  policies. 

Item  5:  In  another  great  university.  3.000 
miles  from  here,  students  demonstrated  so 
vehemently  in  defense  of  wliat  they  tliought 
to  be  a  threat  to  their   treetiom   of  speecli 


and  political  action,  that  a  university  ad- 
ministration was  shaken  and  a  major  state- 
wide political  issue  was  born. 

Item  6:  In  the  Midwest,  earlier  this  spring, 
record-breaking  floods  threatened  to  sweep 
into  several  major  cities  and  to  catise  vmtold 
millions  of  dollars  of  damage.  Among  the 
hardest  working  volunteers  on  the  dikes  and 
levees  were  young  college  students.  A  num- 
ber of  newspaper  accounts,  and  at  least  one 
editorial  commented  on  this  fact,  to  the 
effect  that  "Not  all  students  are  bearded 
troublemakers,  demonstrating  against  the 
Government.  Some  of  them.  In  Minnesota, 
at  least,  are  valiantly  out  there  helping  their 
neighbors  and  their  community." 

Item  7:  Much  of  the  newspaper  and  other 
public  criticism  of  the  young  people  who 
have  protested  our  foreign  policy,  and  of 
the  young  people  who  have  worked  for  civil 
rights,  seems  to  stem  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  unshaven,  and  often  poorly 
dressed. 

Now.  what  do  all  these  things  mean? 
What  conclusions  can  we  draw  from  these 
facets  of  the  always  abrasive  relationship 
between  generations,  and  what  comfort  car 
we  draw  from  our  store  of  tribal  wisdom? 

First,  let  me  say  to  any  of  you  who  may 
have  picketed,  who  may  have  protested  whai 
seem  to  be  Injustices  or  stupidity,  to  those 
who  have.  In  short,  set  their  Instinctive  feel- 
ings against  the  accvimulated  knowledge  o! 
the  people  who  bear  respKjnslbility  for  tho 
resolution  of  Issues — I  would  be  the  last  ti.. 
pass  final  judgment  on  the  wisdom  of  sue!; 
moves.  If  you  have  any  contribution  t  • 
make  to  a  world  which  stands  on  the  brinj; 
of  self-destruction,  to  a  nation  which  is  ii. 
the  throes  of  the  most  soul-searching  revoU- 
tion  of  the  century,  it  is  precisely  your  cr.- 
thusiasm,  your  clear  eyed,  perhaps  mistaken 
perhaps  not.  but  your  concern  about  tlv 
irreconcilability  of  right   and   wrong. 

You  will  be  told  that  the  things  to  'xhu-.i 
you   object   are   Impossible  to   correct   ovc 
night.     Maybe  they  are.  but  they  will  ne'.  t" 
be  corrected  unless  you  and  others  like  y<  . 
continue  to  demand  that  they  be  correcttM., 
You  will  be  told  that  this  is  not  the  w.-. 
to  seek  reform,  that  you  should  present  yo   . 
requests   through   channels.      But.   also   yc^ 
know  and  I  know  that  too  often  a  channel 
simply  a  ditch  artificially  dug  to  allow  s\: 
waters  to  continue  to  run  untroubled. 

Respect  for  authority  is  Indeed  a  laudal; 
attribute.     And  I  do  not  minimize  it  o:  - 
single  bit.    Authority  must  be  respected,  b' 
avithority  also  must  earn  respect.     I  say  '! 
Republic  is  better  off  today  for  those  yov.;  ■ 
people  whose  respect  for  authority  did  V: 
extend  t-o  the  sheriff  of  Selma  or  others 
authority  who  used  electric  cattle  prods  ,t. m 
bull  whips  on  fellow  human  beings.     Wl-' 
authority  is  abused  to  perpetuate  wrong 
forfeits  its  right  to  respect.     And  age  is 
guarantee    of    wisdom.      Respect    author, 
yes  by  all  means — but  first,  respect   yoir- 
selves.  and  love  Justice. 

I'm  told  one  of  the  slogans  of  some  of  >    r 
young    i>eople   Is    "never    trust   anyone    c' 
30."    If  this  be  true  what  a  sad  commeir. 
on  the  lack   of  communication,  of   undi- 
standing  between  our  generation  and  yoi; 
I  will  admit  to  being  over  30,  and  I  wo-    i 
liope  my  contemporaries  would  not  lose  vi.    " 
trust.    But.  if  you  must  discriminate,  if  v 
must  be  prejudiced,  perhaps  the  generat: 
which   perfected    the   hydrogen   bomb    i.^ 
worthy  of  your  lack  of  trust  as  any. 

Let  me  say.  too.  that  your  addiction, 
folk  songs  and  blue  jeans  and  tennis  shoe 
a  poor  case  for  those  who  find  you  make  ti. 
uncomfortable. 

And  to  those  who  found  a  dilemma  in 
spectacle  of  young  people  from  the  s.k  ,' 
generation  joining  the  Peace  Corps,  helpi:  ^: 
stem  the  raging  Mississippi  and  picket:: 
against  the  established  p>olicy  of  a  commnn  • 
or  a  nation.  I  suggest  there  is  no  anon:  ■  >' 
here. 
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Tliese  young  people  were  each  reacting.  In 
ways  which  were  really  remarkably  similar, 
to  challenges  which  they  could  see.  not  chal- 
lenges to  policy,  not  challenges  to  authority, 
not  challenges  to  order,  but  challenges  to 
something  more  basic — challenges  to  life 
Itself. 

I  don't  automatically  agree  with  every 
young  person  I  see  carrying  a  picket  sign. 
I  don't  assume  that  a  beard  and  a  guitar  are 
the  Infallible  hallmarks  of  righteousness, 
and  I  agree  that  a  vast  amount  of  nonsense 
makes  Itself  heard  as  the  voice  of  youth. 

But  there  is  something  Infinitely  precious 
which  your  generation  lias  brought  to  a  na- 
tion which  could  otherwise  be  Infinitely 
smug  and  self-satisfied.  It  is  not  difficult.  In 
countries  of  widespread  poverty  and  obvious 
oppression,  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  protest 
and  of  revolution  in  which  this  Nation  was 
founded.  What  is  difficult  Is  to  keep  the 
spirit  alive  when  a  nation  Is  fat  and  prcs- 
perotis,  and  when  Injustice  masquerades  vm- 
der  the  guise  of  that  great  imtouchable  and 
impersonal  deity  policy. 

"Why  can't  we  do  this?"  asks  the  im- 
patience of  youth.  "Because  It's  never  been 
done  that  way.  It's  policy,"  replies  the  or- 
ganization man.  Well,  we  need  organization 
men,  and  we  need  policy.  But  we  need,  as 
the  world  has  never  before  needed,  impatient, 
nonconforming,  uncomfortable  and  uncom- 
fortmg  young  men  and  young  women  who 
demand  that  policy  justify  Itself  and  that  the 
organization  adapt  to  change. 

So,  perhaps,  Ln  this  rite  of  passage,  the 
tribal  elder  can  only  tell  the  young  men  and 
the  young  women,  with  a  rueful  shrug.  "We 
have  tried  the  conventional  truths,  and  they 
don't  always  answer  the  new  questions.  We 
iiave  made  the  customary  sacrifices,  and 
chanted  the  hallowed  Incantations,  and  still 
the  rain  doesn't  come,  the  crops  fail,  and  the 
Hocks  do  not  multiply  as  they  should.  Per- 
haps the  Impatient  yoimg  men  and  women 
should  give  expression  to  their  impyatlence." 

I  am  not  counseling  you  to  throw  off  all 
the  ancient  ideals  of  the  civilization  of  which 
you  are  the  heirs.  You  could  not  If  you 
would,  and  you  should  not,  If  you  could. 

And  I  do  not  really  find  much  evidence 
In  the  rebellious  spirit  of  your  generation 
that  you  are  even  seeking  to  do  so.  I  don't 
believe  for  one  minute  you  are  losing  faith 
in  democracy,  in  the  Constitution,  In  Amer- 
ican liberties  and  the  concept  of  law  and 
order.  On  the  contrary,  I  And  you  making 
your  elders  uncomfortable  precisely  because 
you  have  the  bad  taste  to  take  those  con- 
cepts literally.  You  hear  talk  about  free 
speech.    You  seek  to  speak  out  freely. 

You  read  the  13th  and  the  14th  and  the 
15th  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and 
vou  seek  the  equal  Jxistice.  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  the  equal  rights  which  those 
honored  but  unobserved  amendments 
:>romise. 

And  above  all,  I  find  that  perhaps  the  most 
(Usquleting  thing  your  genrantion  Is  doing 
IS  to  act  as  though  the  most  fujidamental 
religious  beliefs  were  literally  true.  You  act 
.13  though  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the 
f.ttherhood  of  God  were  facts  to  be  rejoiced 
in,  not  platitudes  to  contemplate  In  a  seg- 
regated chiu-ch  on  Sunday  morning.  You  act 
as  though  the  man  who  drove  the  money 
changers  from  the  temple  wanted  his  fol- 
lowers to  concern  themselves  with  economic 
-nequities  and  social  Justice  on  weekdays, 
•  tistead  of  Just  putting  a  dollar  Ln  the  collec- 
tion plate  on  Sundays  to  feed  the  distant 
;>oor. 

You  act  as  though  you  really  thought  the 
peacemakers  are  blessed.  You  act.  In  short. 
is  though  Jesus  Christ  were  a  man  who 
?poke  with  authority.  Instead  of  Just  a  trou- 
blesome Jew,  who  didn't  care  much  about 
foing  through  channels. 

So  I  wish  you  well  as  you  pass  from  the 
f.impuB  to  the  world  of  business  or  govern- 
nient.  or  finance,  or  to  your  professions,  or 


to  further  study,  or  whatever.  I  assume 
much  of  your  youthful  enthusiasm  will  b« 
tempered  by  yotir  further  ejq>ertence.  Other 
generations  have  been  suspected  by  their 
elders  of  being  tincontrcdled.  And  the  world 
has  gone  on.  It  will  change  most  ot  you 
and  some  of  you  may  change  the  world. 
The  change  Ln  you  will  be  the  price  you — 
and  we — ^must  pay  for  the  change  you  will 
work  In  us. 

Let  me  close  by  quoting  a  great  philosopher 
who  said  to  an  audience  In  Boston  over  100 
years  ago:  "Ideals  are  like  stars.  You  will 
not  succeed  In  touching  them  with  your 
hands.  But  like  the  seafaring  man  on  the 
desert  of  waters,  you  choose  them  as  your 
guides  and  following  them  you  will  reach 
your  destiny." 


Political  Hocus-Pocos 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23, 1965 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tached editorial  from  the  May  issue  of 
the  Hoosler  Farmer  Is  illustrative  of  the 
thinking  of  many  midwestem  farm 
families  and  deserves  a  wide  reading  and 
understanding: 

Political  Hocrs-Pocus 

Why  does  Farm  Bureau  oppose  many  of 
the  "fine"  farm  programs  proposed  by  the 
Federal  Government?  The  proposal  made  to 
Congress  recently  by  President  Johnson  pro- 
vides an  excellent  example  to  analyze. 

The  answer  is  simple,  yet  It  becomes  blur- 
red In  the  hocus-pocus  of  political  consid- 
erations. The  truth  is  that  most  farmers  In 
Farm  Bureau  want  to  be  relatively  free  to 
make  their  own  management  decisions, 
rather  than  shift  this  declsloiunaklng  re- 
sponsibility to  Government.  Experience 
proves  that  free  farmers  produce  more  food 
efficiently  than  socialized  farmers,  and  farm- 
ers make  more  net  Income  when  they  pro- 
duce for  the  public  market  than  when  they 
produce  for  Government;. 

President  Johnson  possibly  overstated  the 
case  when  he  said  earlier  this  winter  that 

about  1.5  million  (about  one-half)  of  our 
U.S.  farmers  will  be  forced  to  find  work  else- 
where, yet  farmers  themselves  recognize  that 
there  will  be  fewer  farmers  In  the  future. 

Why  then.  In  the  administration's  recent 
farm  program  suggestions,  do  most  oS  the 
provisions  lead  to  stabilized  poverty  for  most 
farmers?     The  answer  can  only  be  political. 

Instead  of  helping  the  net  Income  of  farm- 
ers In  general,  the  present  feed-grain  and 
wheat  programs  place  the  controi  of  the 
market  prices  for  these  grains  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  This  disrupts  not  only 
the  grain  market  to  the  point  that  the  fanner 
seldom  knows  where  he  stands,  but  It  also 
upsets  the  closely-allied  livestock  Industry. 

In  short,  the  administration's  farm  pro- 
gram proposals  were  designed  for  farmers  by 
nonfarmers,  with  no  app>arent  concern  for 
the  farmer's  welfare.  Certainly,  they  were 
developed  with  no  counsel  from  the  one 
really  big,  general  farm  organization  which 
represents  the  vast  majority  of  commercial 
farmers  in  the  United  States — Farm  BureatL 

Since  the  proposal  does  nothing  for  the 
net  Income  of  agriculture,  and  further 
strangles  the  system  of  farming  under  which 
efficient  farmers  have  thus  far  progressed, 
why  wouldn't  farmers  oppose  it  through 
their  organlzatlc«i? 

Several   Congressmen   Introduced   a   pro- 


gram la  both  Houses  2  months  ago  which 
has  the  support  of  farmers  and  Farm  Bureau. 
It  would  let  farmers  compete  in  the  market-\ 
place.  Instead  of  the  polUng  place,  fcM-  their 
Income.  It  would  keep  our  country's  food 
production  high  and  efficient.  It  would  cut 
the  cost  of  farm  programs  to  the  Govern- 
ment, thereby  cutting  taxes.  It  meets  all 
of  the  alleged  standards  o«f  the  administra- 
tion, except  It  does  not  deliver  the  decision- 
making to  Go\'enunent  officials. 

Why  has  the  Farm  Bureau  proposal  not  re- 
ceived any  consideration  to  date  by  congres- 
sional committees?  There's  been  plenty  of 
time.  The  only  reason  that  Is  apparent  is 
that  It  didn't  come  from  the  right  place.  It 
makes  It  clear  that  where  agricultural  legis- 
lation Is  concerned.  Members  of  Congress  are 
no  longer  as  responsive  to  the  will  of  farmers 
as  they  are  to  the  will  of  others  not  farm 
connected. 

Let's  hope  this  leveling  technique  doesn't 
blow  up  la  our  faces  when  we  find  one  of 
these  days  that  we  need  a  "strategic  reserve" 
of  food  and  discover  the  Iiard  way  that  Gov- 
ernment can't  produce  It. 


Resolation  CoDdemnins  Traffic  in  Obscene 
Matter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  NSW  JiasxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23. 1965 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  there 
Is  one  issue  that  the  people  In  my  con- 
gressional district  are  united  on  it  Is  the 
problem  of  the  easy  availability  of  por- 
nography. There  is  no  greater  threat  to 
the  moral  weU-being  of  this  Nation  than 
the  flood  of  filth  which  Is  b^ng  directed 
toward  our  impressionable  young  people. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Nation,  people 
who  should  know  better  merely  shrug 
their  shoulders  at  the  filthy  books  and 
obscene  films  and  say.  "Whafs  the  use?" 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in  the  dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting, action  is  being  taken  to  elimi- 
nate smut.  Influential  lay  and  religious 
leaders  are  taking  the  offensive  against 
the  filth  peddlers.  I  am  very  proud  of 
Hudson  County  and  I  would  like  to  Insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Hudson  Coun- 
ty Federation  of  Holy  Name  Societies,  an 
organization  representing  many  thou- 
sands of  Catholic  men. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  widespread  public  concern  has 
been  evidenced  relative  to  the  continued 
traffic  in  obscene  matters  and  materials,  caus- 
ing grave  national  concern;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
resp>onslblllty  to  find  more  effective  ways  and 
means  of  preventing  the  transmission  of  such 
matters  and  materials  through  the  Instru- 
mentalities which,  under  the  Constitution, 
are  subject  to  Federal  regulation;  and 

Whereas  the  State  and  local  governments 
have  perhaps  an  even  greater  responsibility 
In  the  exercise  of  their  i>oUce  powers  to  pro- 
tect the  public,  and  particularly  minors, 
from  the  morally  corrosive  effects  ot  such 
matters  and  materials;  and 

Whereas  effective  goveriunental  action 
needs  the  support  a&d  oooper&tlan  of  aa 
Informed  public;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  an  lnune<Uat«  need  for 
a  coordinated  effort  at  the  various  govern- 
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mental  levels,  and  by  public  and  private 
groups,  to  oombat,  by  all  constitutional 
means,  this  p^'nicious  trafiQc;  and 

Whereas  the  purj>06e  of  bill  H.R.  7465,  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress Of  the  United  States,  is  to  create  a 
Commission,  known  as  th«  Commission  on 
Noxious  and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials, 
and  which  Commission  shall  consist  of  15 
members,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  follows: 

1.  One  from  the  Senate; 

2.  One  from  the  House  of  Representatives; 

3.  One  from  the  Post  Office  Department; 

4.  Two  from  the  Department  of  Justice; 
one  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation; 

5.  One  from  the  Dei>artment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare; 

6.  Three  from  the  clergy;  but  no  two  mem- 
bers shall  represent  the  same  faith; 

7.  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  librarian; 

8.  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  book  publishing  industry; 

9.  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  newspai>er.  magazine,  and 
periodical  publishing  industry; 

10.  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  motion  picture  Industry; 

11.  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  radio  and  television  in- 
dustries; 

12.  One  who  shall  be  a  chief  prosecutor  of 
a  city  or  county  government; 

13.  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  educa- 
tor; and 

Whereas  this  Commission  shall  be  Invested 
with  the  powers  of  investigation,  analysis, 
and  recommendations,  and  shall  report  their 
findings  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Congress:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Hudson  Coimty  Fed- 
eration of  Holy  Name  Societies,  representing 
more  than  100,000  Holy  Name  men  of  the 
county  of  Hudson  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
does  respyectfully  petition  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  the  enactment  into 
law  of  bill  H.R.  7465. 

Thomas  Conroy. 
Secretary,  Hudson  County  Federation 
of  Holy  Name  Societies. 


Welcome  Home,  Space  Trav'Ier — With  a 
Boarbon  Street  Beat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
contributions  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
to  America's  heritage  are  legion,  its  most 
famous  contribution  is  In  the  field  of 
mu.sic. 

Virtually  anywhere  a  person  may  go  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  he  will  find  some 
rendition  of  New  Orleans'  most  famous 
export,  Dixieland  jazz. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  Americans 
are  literally  walking  in  space,  I  pre- 
dict that  it  will  not  be  too  many  years 
before  celestial  versions  of  the  Bourbon 
Street  beat  will  be  just  as  commonplace 
as  the  earthly  arrangements. 

Therefore  I  find  it  most  fitting  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  a  New  Orleans 
song  writer  has  already  taken  steps  to 
make  this  leap  forward. 

The  song  writer,  Gaston  Olivier,  has 
composed  a  tuneful  and  topical  musical 


item  entitled  "Welcome  Home,  Space 
Trav'Ier."  I  have  heard  a  recording  of 
this,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues also  soon  will  be  hearing  this 
Bourbon  Street  tribute  to  our  astro- 
nauts. 

Since  New  Orleans  is  the  home  of  the 
huge  Michoud  operations  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Mr.  Olivier's  song  is  all  the  more  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  salute 
Mr.  Olivier's  inspiration  and  to  commend 
his  continuance  of  a  long  history  of 
made-in-New  Orleans  music. 

In  fact,  Ml-.  Speaker,  nothing  would 
make  me  happier  than  to  have  the  first 
men  on  the  moon  to  be  Americans  who 
arrived  via  rockets  made  in  New  Orleans. 
and  who  stepped  off  humming  "Welcome 
Home,  Space  Trav'Ier" — with  a  Bourbon 
Street  beat. 


American  History — A  Forward  Step  by 
WiscoBsin    I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this,  in- 
deed, is  a  critical  era  in  world  affairs; 
and  also  a  time  of  grave  peril  for  free 
Institutions  wherever  they  exist.  Patri- 
otism and  a  just  and  indispensable  na- 
tionalism have  been  deplored  and  down- 
graded in  our  own  land— especially  in 
the  ranks  of  our  youth.  There  has  been 
grave  failure  in  the  teaching — in  any 
adequate  manner — in  our  educational  in- 
institutions  of  American  history — espe- 
cially that  dealing  with  the  colonization, 
revolutionary,  and  founding  years. 

It  is  therefore  refreshing,  and  most 
encouraging,  to  know  that  in  a  few  of  our 
States,  praisewoithy  and  effective  steps 
have  been  taken,  and  are  being  taken,  to 
counteract  the  situation  thus  presented. 
My  own  great  State,  Wisconsin,  is  one 
of  these.  Recently  there  was  enacted,  by 
the  legislature  and  approved  by  Gover- 
nor Warren  Knowles,  an  act  designating 
the  month  of  Pebruai-y  in  each  year  as 
"American  Histoi-y  Month."  This,  I 
would  submit,  is  a  fine  and  tnily  foi-ward 
step  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  patri- 
otic endeavor;  and  those  responsible 
therefor  are  entitled  to  the  commenda- 
tion of  all  our  citizens. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Wisconsin's  ac- 
tion in  this  connection  will  not  only  be  of 
great  inspirational  and  practical  benefit 
in  the  State,  but,  as  well,  of  great  value 
to  the  Nation  at  large.        | 

For  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  dis- 
semination of  this  important  enactment, 
under  unanimous  consent  I  include  a 
copy  of  the  act  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

State  of  Wisconsin,   Senate  Bill   128 
An  act  to  create  14.238  of  the  statutes,  relat- 
ing to  American  History  Month 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
represented  In  senate  and  assembly,  do  enact 
as  follows: 


14.238  of  the  statutes  is  created  to  read 
14.238  American  History  Month:  To  eir.- 
phasize  the  spirit  of  America  and  American- 
ism and  to  remind  the  citizens  of  this  Stat- 
of  the  history  of  our  Nation  and  its  free  In- 
stitutions, the  month  of  February  in  eac;: 
year  is  designated  "American  History  Month 
and  the  Governor  is  directed  to  annually  i.'<- 
sue  a  suitable  proclamation  for  the  observ- 
ance thereof. 


An  Open  Letter  From  a  Columnist  to 
His  Son — A  Tribute  to  All  America's 
1965  Graduating  Class 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  t'f 
America's  most  distinguished  columnist  . 
Mr.  Herbeit  Lyon,  has  captured  in  his 
column,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  son. 
a  1965  graduate,  the  mood  of  all  parents 
and,  indeed,  all  the  people  of  Uie  Nation 
regarding  the  thousands  of  young  people 
graduating  this  year. 

Mr.  Ed  McElroy,  past  commander  of 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans,  has  called 
this  column  to  my  attention  and  I  am 
including  it  in  the  Record  today  becau.  o 
it  so  dramatically  describes  the  woi'ci 
which  our  young  graduates  are  faciix' 
this  summer.  He  has  put  into  beautiful 
words  the  thoughts  that  all  of  us  ha\  ? 
been  experiencing  as  parents  during  \]y. 
past  2  weeks. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 
Open  Letter  From  a  Colximnist  to  His  .'^    \ 
(By  Herb  Lyon) 

De.^r  Jeff:  This  is  it.  I  can  hardly  belie,  r 
the  big  day  is  at  hand.  It's  been  a  whi.c. 
4  years  to  be  exact,  since  my  last  wide-opf ;. 
communication  to  you;  that  was  the  d..y 
you  grabbed  your  high  school  diploma.  I 
hope  you  don't  mind,  old  boy.  if  I  once  rp:  r. 
use  you  as  a  symbol — the  symbol  of  all  '..p 
university  grads  of  the  class  of  1065.  -V 
approximately  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow,  you  :i 
knock  down  that  treasxired  hunk  of  pari  h- 
ment  at  Northwestern  University's  McC.w 
Hall,  along  with  1,508  of  your  fei:  'a- 
seniors.  And  like  every  concerned  pnr>  :  " 
similarly  awed,  I'm  a  proud,  if  sentimo;  .  1 
guy  today.  •  •  *  The  years  have  flashed  mv 
all  too  fast.  As  you  well  know,  I'm  not  ;.>• 
kind  of  a  fellow  who  b.TWls  easy,  nor  i.s  v  i;: 
mother,  but  I  don't  doubt  we'll  be  sheci'.:  .-• 
a  happy,  nostalgic  tear  or  three  as  the  r:  m- 
alistic  commencement  ceremonies  spin  nl'  ■-" 
I'll  be  remembering  many  things:  the  !■  ;.: 
cigarette-studded  wait  in  a  cold  hospital  ;  r- 
ridor  as  you  entered  this  mixed-up  wi  :'.c- 
The  scores  of  anxieties  when  we  excit<ri'.y 
brought  you,  our  first  born,  home:  arid  ;he 
long,  sometimes  bittersweet,  years  in  betwrt :: 
It  isn't  a  breeze  being  a  parent  these  c y 
and  only  a  devoted  one  can  ever  know  :'.\'' 
depth  of  feeling,  the  torm.ent,  the  glacii.r^s-- 
that  goes  Into  bringing  a  kid  through  i  :. 
to  his  21st  year — and  to  his  graduation  ::'■>::'■ 
college.    One  day  you'll  understand. 

Tomorrow  is  somehow  the  wrap-up  yt: 
only  the  beginning.  Exit  the  boy,  enter  :i".e 
m.m,  so  to  speak.  I've  tried  to  be  a  wor'ny 
example,  but  like  most  preoccupied,  bi::  v 
pops,  I've  goofed  on  occasion.  'V'et  mi  'l' 
we've  had  a  clear,  honorable  relationship  :•" 
the    kind    of    realistic    understanding      :    ' 
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makes  everything  all  right  with  the  world. 
As  I  watch  you  tomorrow,  I'm  sure  111  be 
more  humble  than  boastful  at  the  find  kind 
of  a  guy  you  ttimed  out  to  be.  Yours  Ls  a 
generation  born  into  a  war.  So  was  mine. 
And  still  we  live  in  a  time  of  clash,  chaos,  and 
hate.  But  even  as  we  adults  commiserate 
over  our  errors,  I'm  oddly  excited.  I  have 
looked  into  the  eager  eyes  of  you  and  your 
contemporaries.  You  are  by  some  divine 
instinct  able  to  pillory  the  phonies,  the 
fakes,  and  double  dealers  faster  than  we 
ever  were.  You  are  involved  and  aware  and 
ready  to  tackle  the  urgent  problems  of  our 
time,  without  hypocrisy  and  with  a  reassur- 
ing directness. 

As  in  the  wide  sweep  of  this  great  Nation 
of  ours,  the  men  and  women  of  the  class  of 
1965  are,  in  the  main,  solid  Americans  who 
lully  understand  the  meaning  of  those  great- 
est of  words — duty,  honor,  country.  The 
fringe  people  are  really  getting  nowhere — 
and  we  can  all  thank  God  that  the  common - 
sense  majority  still  prevails.  Especially 
among  the  kids  of  your  generation.  The  out- 
look for  the  crackpots  and  demagogs  is  bleak. 
You  young  adults  make  me  optimistic.  But 
what  of  Vietnam,  Red  China,  Russia,  Cuba, 
the  constant  threat  of  annihilation?  What 
about  the  burning  questions  of  racial  in- 
jtistice  and  the  exaggerated  breakdown  in 
ethics,  morals,  and  decency  we  keep  hearing 
about?  I'm  back  to  our  favorite  quote: 
■  Plus  <?&  change,  plus  c'est  la  m&me  chose" — 
The  more  things  change  the  more  they  re- 
main the  same.  'Twas  ever  thus,  but  who 
knows  what  tomorrow  may  bring?  Doggone 
it,  son,  all  I  know  is  we're  still  here  and 
battling  for  the  same  principles  as  always. 
And  Just  might  win. 

Lest  I  begin  to  sound  like  one  of  those 
platitudinous  commencement  orators,  you 
gotta  know  your  old  man  is  a  realist  before 
anything  else.  The  days,  the  weeks,  the 
years  ahead  are  fraught  with  peril;  much 
isn't  as  it  should  be  in  this  land  of  the  free. 
But  we're  also  still  the  home  of  the  brave 
•  •  *.  To  you  and  your  fellow  graduates 
in  the  class  of  1965  I  say,  you've  got  the 
brains,  the  humanity,  the  moral  fiber,  and 
the  youthful  drive  to  maintain  and  propel  us 
into  a  more  perfect  future.  The  exciting 
challenge  is  yours.    Make  the  most  of  it. 

Son,  I  feel  a  trifle  old  today,  but  I'm  some- 
how thrilled  to  know  you,  too,  have  chosen 
Journalism  and  will  raise  your  typewriter  in 
the  cause  of  the  betterment  of  mankind. 
And  an  extra  bit  rewarded  at  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  award  you  modestly  won  as  the  out- 
standing male  student  in  this  year's  grad- 
uating Journalism  class.  Make  your  words 
and  deeds  count,  old  buddy. 

Congratulations  and  love. 

Dad. 


Vietnam — The  President  Has  Answered 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3. 1965 

Mr.  ROGETRS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  recent  column  David  Lawrence  out- 
lined steps  the  President  has  taken  to 
inform  the  world  of  our  reasons  for  de- 
fending southeast  Asia.  Mr.  Lawrence 
has  also  suggested  a  new  way  to  pub- 
licize our  position,  and  because  it  Is 
V,  orthy  of  serious  consideration  I  include 
his  thoughts  on  this  important  matter 
here  In  the  Record. 


What  Are  We  Fighting  For?    The  PREsmENx 
Has  Answered 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington. — There  was  an  art  festived 
at  the  White  House  on  Monday.  It  took  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  occasion  had  a  praise- 
worthy pvirpose.  But  there  Is  something  far 
more  important  which  needs  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  Nation's  Chief  Executive 
right  now.  It's  the  wavering  morale  of  the 
parents  and  relatives  of  the  more  than  50,000 
American  boys  who  are  fighting  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

These  families  cannot  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam  Just  by  reading 
the  newspapers,  and  nattirally  little  mention 
of  individuals  is  made  unless  there  are  cas- 
ualties. Meanwhile,  what  the  critics  are 
saying,  both  here  and  abroad,  is  widely  pub- 
licized. The  impression  Ls  given  that  it  is 
a  tiseless  war  and  that  the  lives  of  the  Amer- 
ican Doys  are  being  sacrificed  in  vain. 

The  real  truth,  however,  is  that  the  Ameri- 
cans in  Vietnam  are  p>erformlng  a  service  not 
only  for  the  190  million  people  in  the  United 
States,  but  also  for  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  human  beings  in  other  countries  who  are 
being  protected  against  a  nuclear  war  because 
of  the  steadfastness  and  resoluteness  of 
America's  Armed  Forces. 

President  Johnson  is  conscious  of  the  wor- 
ries and  anxieties  of  the  families  of  the 
AmericaJis  who  are  in  Vietnam.  But  he  ad- 
mitted on  Tuesday  tiiat  he  had  a  difficult 
time  replying  to  a  letter  from  a  mother  whose 
son  was  en  route  to  Vietnam.  He  said  he 
told  her  the  Nation's  liberty  and  freedom  are 
so  precious  that  her  son's  service  is  needed 
in  Vietnam.  But  there  has  not  yet  been  a 
definitive  declaration  telling  the  parents  and 
relatives  of  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  why  the  mission  in 
southeast  Asia  is  so  vitally  important. 

President  Johnson  could  readily  dramatize 
at  a  ceremony  In  the  White  House  the  rea- 
sons why  American  troops  are  in  Vietnam.  A 
delegation  of  parents  of  soldiers,  airmen,  and 
sailors  in  southeast  Asia  could  be  brought  to 
the  White  House  at  Government  expense  so 
that  the  President  personally  could  explain 
the  war  and  what  It  means  not  only  to  the 
American  people  but  to  the  world  as  a  whole. 
Such  an  occasion  would  serve  also  to  remind 
the  parents  of  many  boys  who  have  not  yet 
gone  to  Vietnam  that  if  a  crisis  comes,  they, 
too,  must  be  prepared  for  the  great  sacrifices 
that  are  necessary  to  prevent  a  nuclear  war. 

President  Johnson  did  make  a  generalized 
speech  on  Aprtl  7  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity In  Baltimore,  but  what  he  said  then 
about  Vietnam  needs  reiteration.  Mr.  John- 
son declared: 

"Tonight  Americans  and  Asians  are  dying 
for  a  world  where  each  people  may  choose  its 
own  path  to  change. 

"This  is  the  principle  for  which  our  ances- 
tors fought  in  the  valleys  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  a  principle  for  which  our  sons  fight  to- 
night in  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam. 

"Vietnam  Is  far  away  from  this  quiet  cam- 
pus. We  have  no  territory  there,  nor  do  we 
seek  any.  The  war  is  dirty  and  brutal  and 
difficult.  And  some  400  young  men,  bom 
into  an  America  that  is  bursting  with  op- 
portunity and  promise,  have  ended  their  lives 
on  Vietnam's  steaming  soil. 

"Why  must  we  take  this  painful  road? 
Why  must  this  Nation  hazard  its  ease,  Ita 
Interest,  and  its  power  for  the  sake  of  a  peo- 
ple so  far  away? 

"We  fight  because  we  must  fight  If  we  are 
to  live  in  a  world  where  every  country  can 
shape  ite  own  destiny,  and  only  in  such  a 
world  wUl  our  own  freedom  be  finally  secure. 

"Over  this  war — and  all  Asia — Is  anotho* 
reaUty:  The  deepening  shadow  of  Communist 
China.  The  rulers  In  Hanoi  are  urged  on  by 
Pelplng.    This  Is  a  regime  which  has  de- 


stroyed freedom  in  Tibet,  which  has  attacked 
India,  and  has  been  condemned  by  the 
United  Nations  for  aggression  in  Korea.'  It  is 
a  nation  which  Is  helping  the  forces  of  vio- 
lence in  almost  every  continent.  The  contest 
in  Vietnam  is  part  of  a  wider  pattern  of  ag- 
gressive purposes. 

"We  are  also  there  to  strengthen  world 
order.  Around  the  globe,  from  Berlin  to 
Thailand,  are  people  whose  well-being  rests 
in  part  on  the  belief  that  they  can  count  on 
us  if  they  are  attacked.  To  leave  Vietnam 
to  its  fate  would  shake  the  confidence  of  all 
these  people  in  the  value  of  an  American 
comniitment  and  in  the  value  of  America's 
word.  The  result  would  be  increased  unrest 
and  instability,  and  even  wider  war. 

"We  will  not  be  defeated.  We  will  not 
^row  tired.  We  will  not  withdraw,  either 
ojjenly  or  under  the  cloak  of  a  meaningless 
agreement." 

The  President  could  say  a  lot  more  at  a 
White  House  ceremony  and  awaken  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  service  being  rendered  by 
brave  American  boys  as  they  risk  their  lives 
so  that  their  families  and  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans at  home  may  be  spared  the  horrors  of  a 
nuclear  war. 


The  Capitol — Chronicle  of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

OF-   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  June  22, 1965 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker- 
It  Is  dawn  •  •  •  overture  to  another  day 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Here 
atop  Its  hill  In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  build- 
ing waits  for  those  who  wUl  come  to  It  and 
give  it  life.  Walts  for  the  Congress  whose 
home  It  is.  There  Is  no  structure  in  the 
country  more  important  than  this  build- 
ing; no  monument  to  democracy  more  sur- 
passing than  this  building.  For  within  Its 
walls,  America — through  its  elected  Repre- 
sentatives— rules  as  master  of  Its  fate;  in- 
deed, sometimes  •  •  •  in  deciding  for  war 
or  peace  •  •  •  the  fate  of  humanity,  whose 
every  nation  (no  matter  Its  distance  from 
it)  knows  the  fate  of  this  building. 

With  these  lines,  narrated  by  Raymond 
Massey.  an  exciting  and  educational  ex- 
perience begins.  This  is  part  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  Capitol,  written  by  tele- 
vision producer  Lou  Hazam  that  opens 
his  1-hour  documentary,  "The  Capitol — 
Chronicle  of  Freedom." 

Many  of  us  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  television  creativity  of  Mr. 
Hazam  so  successfully  applied  to  Amer- 
ica's lawmaking  home,  shortly  before 
the  inauguration.  NBC-TV  presented 
the  program  as  a  news  special  so  that 
the  art,  architecture  and  history  of  this 
building,  on  whose  steps  stood  the  in- 
augural stand,  might  be  better  known. 

Subsequently,  the  acclaim  of  the  press 
and  the  public  led  to  special  showings  of 
the  program  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  an 
even  greater  appreciation  of  this  color 
masterpiece  developed.  In  fact,  the  US. 
Capitol  Historical  Society  held  a  lunch-  * 
eon  honoring  Mr.  Hazam  at  which  Vice 
President  Hxtmphret  presented  him  a 
citation  of  merit. 

Because  of  my  belief  in  the  exceptional 
educational    value    of    "The    Capitol — 
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Chronicle  of  Freedom."  I  am  pleased  to 
call  my  colleagues'  and  constituents'  at- 
tention to  a  scheduled  rebroadcast. 
William  K.  Divers,  president  of  the  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Foundation,  sponsor  of 
the  program,  informs  me  "The  Capitol — 
Chronicle  of  Freedom"  will  be  telecast 
Sunday,  October  17,  at  6:30-7:30  p.m., 
e.d.t. 

I  think  this  early  hour  is  especially  ap- 
propriate for  I  know  it  means  that  mil- 
lions of  school  students  will  have  a  rich 
opportunity  to  leam  more  about  their 
country's  Capitol.  Further,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  all  who  see  the  program  will 
be  left  with  a  feeling  of  patriotic  pride, 
for  it  is  in  this  building,  the  Capitol,  that 
the  voice  of  a  democracy — the  people — 
is  heard. 


AEC  She  at  Fort  Caster? 


Battle  Creek,  like  most  midwestern  commu- 
nities, has  disappointedly  watched  the  South, 
the  Southwest,  and  California  acquire  plant 
after  plant  and  the  economic  prosperity  that 
goes  with  new  industry. 

We  can  understand  why  electronics  and 
space  work  has  been  concentrated  In  those 
regions.  Climatic  conditions,  euch  as  low 
humidity,  and  great  reaches  of  clear  atmos- 
phere are  a  deciding  factor.  Delicate  elec- 
tronics instruments  and  devlcses  give  less 
trouble  in  dry,  fairly  stable  weather  condi- 
tions. Extreme  visibility  is  a  prime  require- 
ment In  missile  and  rocket  tests. 

But  a  nuclear  energy  plant  does  not  nec- 
essarily require  such  perfect  climate.  All 
that's  basically  needed  Is  suitable  terrain, 
sufficient  water,  good  communications  facil- 
ities and,  of  oourse,  a  friendly  ccmmunlty. 

The  Port  Custer  site  offers  tvery  one  of 
these  elements. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
a  presentation  was  made  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  by  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Economic  Expansion,  pro- 
posing that  the  new  AEC  high  energy  ac- 
celerator be  located  in  Micliigan.  One  of 
the  two  sites  proposed  was  Port  Custer, 
which  Is  located  near  the  city  of  Battle 
Creek,  in  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. Needless  to  say,  I  intend  to  sup- 
port this  proposal  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

The  attractions  of  the  Port  Custer 
site  were,  I  think,  put  exceptionally  well 
in  an  editorial  in  the  Battle  Creek  En- 
quirer-News, in  its  Issue  of  FYlday,  June 
18. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  this 
editorial  in  the  Record  : 

So,  Wb  Hope  He  Reads  This 

Our  lead  editorial  today  Is  based  upon  a 
letter  from  the  White  House  expressing  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  appreciation  for  our  support 
of  his  foreign  poUcy. 

Naturally,  we  are  quite  pleased  to  know 
that  the  President  reeds  some  of  our  editorial 
ooomment  and  we  hope  that  what  follows, 
herein,  also  will  reach  his  desk. 

Port  Cxister.  on  the  western  periphery  of 
the  Battle  Creek  area,  is  under  consideration 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  as  the 
possible  site  for  a  huge,  $280  million  nuclear 
energy  research  center. 

The  Department  of  Defense  soon  is  ex- 
pected to  declare  the  fort's  land  surplus, 
thereby  releasing  it  for  use  by  other  agencies 
of  Ctovemment.  The  National  Guard  wants 
a  large  portion  of  the  property.  Even  If  the 
Guard  gets  what  It  wishes,  there  still  will  be 
enough  land  for  the  nuclear  installation. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  at  least  39 
States  are  bidding  for  this  project.  We  also 
realize,  with  regret,  that  it  will  be  hard  to 
escape  the  influence  of  politics  In  the  final 
decision  as  to  which  locality  does  get  AEC 
approval. 

However,  we  submit  that  the  Port  Custer 
site  should  be  chosen  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

The  State  of  Michigan  in  general — and 
Battle  Creek  in  particular — need  this  plant. 
In  the  Increasing  trend  toward  electronics 
and    aerospace    research    and    development. 


Argentina's  Decree  Against  the  Drug 
Industry        , 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days,  some  of  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed alarm  over  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment's decree  wliich  it  is  claimed 
could  drive  its  pharmaceutical  industi-y 
out  of  business  by  imposing  totally  un- 
realistic price  resti-ictions.  Such  an 
event — a  real  tragedy  for  both  Argen- 
tina's economy  and  the  well-being  of  her 
people — would  appear  to  be  the  inevita- 
ble result  of  decree  No.  3042. 

Warnings  of  the  gi-ave  consequences  to 
follow  if  this  decree  is  enforced  in  its 
present  form  have  t)een  voiced  by  vari- 
ous segments  of  Argentine  life,  includ- 
ing major  business  and  industrial  associ- 
ations as  well  as  medical  authorities. 
They  contend  that  the  decree  could 
force  Into  bankruptcy  a  highly  devel- 
oped pharmaceutical  Industry  whose 
20,000  employees  supply  the  nation  with 
its  lifesaving  drugs. 

The  Argentine  people  have  been  en- 
joying the  health  benefits  of  modern 
drug  discovery  and  manufacture.  The 
government  action  which  could  destroy 
this  vital  industry  warrants  great  con- 
cern. 

I  note  that  investment  circles  in  both 
Argentina  and  the  United  States  are 
closely  watching  these  actions  and  sug- 
gest that  Members  of  the  Congress  do 
Ukewise. 

A  description  of  tliis  situation  in 
Argentina  was  recently  pubUshed  in  the 
monthly  bulletin  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
branch  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston.  I  include  this  article  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks: 

The  Situation  in  Argbntina 
general  conditions 

The  President  of  the  Republic  delivered 
his  traditional  message  to  the  Joint  meeting 
of  Congress  on  May  1  to  inaugurate  the 
regular  legislative  session  which  will  last 
until  September  30.  The  House  of  Deputies, 
having  incorporated  the  new  members 
elected  March  14,  then  set  about  organizing 


its  22  administrative  committees.  This 
process,  frequently  not  easy  from  the 
political  standpoint,  was  further  compli- 
cated by  events  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
which  produced  a  House  resolution  criticiz- 
ing American  moves  there.  The  administra- 
tion dispatched  a  medical  team  which  per- 
formed valued  services  in  the  hospitals  of 
troubled  Santo  Domingo,  but  severe  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  both  in  the  Congress  and 
within  the  Cabinet,  have  delayed  any  deci- 
sion on  the  question  of  whether  Argentine 
military  forces  will  Join  the  inter-American 
forces  there.  Important  legislative  matters 
could  not  be  acted  upon  during  May  for 
lack  of  a  quorum  but,  at  month  end.  major 
House  committee  assignments  were  com- 
pleted and  It  appears  that  the  ruling  UCRP 
will  have  the  chairmanship  of  nine.  Includ- 
ing Foreign  Affairs,  Defense,  Finance,  and 
Budget,  while  Peronista-orlented  Deputies 
will  preside  over  eight.  Including  Industry. 
Commerce,  Justice,  and  Public  Works.  The 
completion  of  these  organizational  arrange- 
ments will  clear  the  way  for  the  normal 
legislative  processing  of  many  pending  mat- 
ters. 

Our  final  page  includes  a  resum6  of  Argen- 
tina's overseas  debt,  both  Government  and 
private.  It  Is  generally  recognized  that  the 
servicing  burden  In  1965  and  1966  under 
present  circumstances  reaches  beyond  the 
economy's  capacity  to  throw  off  exchange 
surpluses.  The  Government  has  sent  a  high 
level  mission  abroad  to  negotiate  stretch- 
outs with  creditor  nations.  The  basic  plan 
apparently  is  to  ask  the  so-called  Paris  Club 
countries  for  5  years  of  grace  and  5  year-; 
of  subsequent  installment  refinancing  on 
some  US$190  million  maturing  in  each  of 
1965  and  1966,  thus  putting  well  forward 
the  payment  of  amoxints  totaling  some 
X7S$380  million.  Simultaneously,  the  mis- 
sion will  request  other  creditors  to  shift  from 
1965  to  1966  further  maturities  of  Goverr.- 
ment  debts  reaching  US$110  million.  Tlie 
result  would  be  a  reduction  of  about  US 
$300  million  in  1965's  requirements,  somi^ 
35  percent  of  the  total,  and  about  US$80 
million  In  1966  maturities,  about  15  percent 
of  that  year's  total.  Results  of  the  mission", 
efforts  are  not  yet  known  but,  while  the 
task  Is  not  an  easy  one,  It  is  likely  that  a 
cooperative  attitude  will  be  encountered  iv. 
most  places. 

Figures  published  by  the  Secretariat  cf 
Fuel  and- Power  this  month  Indicate  that 
volume  of  crude  oil  production  In  Argentina 
for  January  through  April  ran  about  3.7  per- 
cent lower  than  the  corresponding  period  la.«-t 
year  and  that,  for  the  month  of  April,  the 
comparison  was  even  wider.  Meanwhile,  cpi:- 
siunptlon  continues  to  rise  with  Increased 
industrial  activity  and  normal  growth.  Th  - 
situation  has  necessitated  additional  Import- 
of  crude  and  other  petroleum  products.  e>- 
change  expenditures  for  which  have  reache.i 
about  U.S.$30  minion  for  the  first  i 
months  of  1965,  more  than  double  1964  .s 
eqiUvalent  figure.  The  administration  h:r, 
reached  out-of-court  settlements  with  ov 
Argentine  company  and  two  overseas  groii:  ~ 
whose  contracts  were  annulled  in  1965. 
However,  In  these  particular  cases,  t';.? 
amount  of  petroleum  actually  produced  v.-.  = 
either  nonexistent  or  relatively  small  in  t;  c 
overall  picture  and  the  arrangements  ciui 
not  Involve  the  payment  of  substanti  1 
amounts  In  foreign  ciu-rency.  Efforts  to 
reach  out-of-court  settlements  on  the  ai- 
nulment  of  contracts  pertaining  to  the  lar-;? 
producers  are  being  stepped  up  but,  beyoi  tl 
a  certain  amount  of  press  optimism,  no  sp'  - 
cific  details  have  been  published  and.  v' 
course.  It  Is  not  known  how  any  settlemc!.' 
that  may  arise  will  affect  the  overseas  deM 
picture. 

On  April  28,  decree  No.  3042  came  ino 
force,  providing  for  sweeping  Ministry  cf 
Social  Welfare  and  Public  Health  contrrl 
over  costing,  marketing  and  pricing  In  tlie 
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pharmaceutical  Industry.  Drug  prices  In 
many  countries  are  subject  to  criticism  by 
consumer  and  government  alike,  and  Argen- 
tina Is  no  exception.  There  are  some  7,500 
retail  drugstores  In  the  covmtry.  Including 
about  200  cooperatives — largely  operating  In 
the  Greater  Buenos  Aires  area  and  mostly 
controlled  by  union  organizations.  Pres- 
ently, there  are  about  150  major  producers, 
many  of  International  fame,  manufacturing  a 
broad  line  of  products  and  accounting  for 
about  90  percent  of  the  Industry's  output. 
Some  retail  drugs  tend  to  be  expensive,  al- 
though not  more  so  than  In  other  coimtries, 
and  there  are  high  advertising  expenses  in- 
volved In  establishing  new  product  markets. 
Basically,  decree  No.  3042  requires  that  pro- 
ducers establish  on  sworn  declarations  sub- 
mitted to  the  Ministry  their  direct  cost  of 
production  for  each  product.  Including  raw 
material,  direct  labor  and  packaging  expenses, 
using  costs  which  cannot  exceed  certain 
guidelines.  The  measure  then  establishes 
percentages  of  the  resulting  cost  of  produc- 
tion as  the  upper  limits  for  administrative, 
advertising,  royalty,  marketing,  financial  and 
other  indirect  costs,  as  well  as  amortization, 
research  expense  applicable  and  profit  mar- 
gin. The  markup  by  Jobbers  and  retailers, 
both  private  and  cooperative.  Is  also  fixed — 
the  co-ops  having  considerable  advantage — 
and  the  price  to  the  consumer  must  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  country  and  dearly 
marked  on  each  i>ackage.  Trade  sources  men- 
tion the  decree  wUl  involve  substantial  paper- 
work and  doubt  Its  efficiency  in  achieving  a 
reduction  in  drug  prices.  Beyond  these  prob- 
lems, the  measure  establishes  limits  on 
amounts  of  royalty  payments  and  restricts 
such  agreements  to  a  maximum  vaUdlty  of  5 
years.  From  an  economic  standpoint,  the 
producers  claim  that  the  limitations  in  the 
decree  wlU  lead  many  manufacturers  Into 
financial  difficulty  and  have  requested  urgent 
modification. 


H.R.  3014 


SPEECH   • 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  22,  1965 

The  House,  sitting  as  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  had  under  consideration  H.R.  3014, 
the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertis- 
ing Act,  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Roosevelt]  had  offered  by 
..mending  to  strike  out  section  7. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  speaker  has 
caused  me  to  come  to  the  well  of  the 
House  to  speak  to  you.  I  can  assure  my 
able  and  beloved  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson],  that  I 
am  not  going  to  go  out  to  the  cloakroom 
and  smoke  a  cigarette. 

I  have  not  smoked  a  cigarette  since 
the  Surgeon  General  spoke.  I  am  not 
!30ing  to  commit  suicide.  Instead,  I 
wish  the  satisfaction  of  leading  my 
younger  colleagues  in  the  way  of  good 
}  ealth  and  conduct  they  should  travel. 

If  some  of  my  colleagues  have  not  yet 
-topped  smoking,  let  me  tell  them  that 
Mopping  if  properly  directed  can  give 
fie  greatest  kick  in  the  world.  There  is 
:  o  pain  to  it.  You  want  a  cigarette  and 
t':d  habit  gnaws  on  you,  and  you  have 
:!ie  urge  to  surrender — then  you  say  to 


yourself,  "At  last  I  am  free,  at  last  I  do 
not  have  to  reach  into  my  pocket  and  get 
a  cigarette  and  search  for  a  match,  and 
wear  my  strength  out,  pufBing  in  smoke 
and  pufiBing  it  out — a  wierd  and  funny 
sort  of  way  to  live  a  life,  from  all  of  which 
I  now  am  free."  If  my  colleagues  will 
approach  in  this  manner  the  big  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  is  better  to  keep  on 
smoking  or  undergo  the  pains  of  quitting 
they  will  be  in  for  a  real  adventure. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  vi-ill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Certainly,  I 
yield  to  my  good  friend  who  inspired  this 
talk  of  mine. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  in  my  opinion  since  you  have 
smoked  before,  you  are  the  only  adver- 
tisement for  the  benefits  that  come  from 
smoking  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  May  I  ex- 
plain to  my  friend  that  I  thought  I  might 
be  getting  a  little  old  and  perhaps  before 
many  more  election  days  rolled  around 
I  should  do  something  to  get  younger.  So 
I  stopped  smoking. 

Since  I  have  stopped  smoking,  I  cal- 
culate I  have  cut  oflf  about  20  years  from 
my  age  but  I  have  taken  on  about  20 
pounds — and  that  I  do  not  like. 

Seriously,  my  colleagues,  I  would  not 
want  thus  opportunity  to  go  by  without 
preaching  a  sermon.  Sometimes  I  have 
thought  that  the  good  Lord  intended  me 
to  be  a  preacher — and  I  gummed  it  up. 

But  now  let  me  tell  you  something  that 
I  obsei-ved  many,  many  years  ago.  I  was 
30  years  old  and  I  was  called  upon  to 
preside  over  the  State  senate  in  Illinois. 
You  know  when  you  are  30  years  old,  you 
think  you  know  it  all — at  least  you  ob- 
sei-ve  things — and  I  did  observe  things. 
I  observed  that  there  were  three  mem- 
bers of  the  State  senate  who  did  not 
smoke.  I  noticed  that  always  when  they 
got  up  to  speak,  they  would  be  quicker 
on  the  trigger.  That  observation  has  re- 
mained with  me  through  life. 

I  know  that  when  somebody  asks  you 
a  perplexing  question,  you  do  not  quickly 
answer  yes  or  no— you  want  to  compose 
yourself,  so  you  pull  a  cigarette  out  and 
take  a  few  puffs — as  though  you  were 
a  philosopher.  The  puff  on  the  cigarette 
can  become  the  alibi  for  a  lazy  mind. 

But  I  must  go  back  a  little  bit  further 
and  tell  you  that  when  I  was  a  boy.  any 
man  who  smoked  a  cigarette  was  re- 
garded as  a  queer  fellow.  You  could  not 
convince  people  othenvise. 

There  was  a  great  prosecutor  in  New 
York.  He  prosecuted  the  Harry  Thaw 
case.  He  was  regarded  all  over  the  coun- 
trj'  as  the  top  advocate  of  the  law  of 
that  period — certainly  the  best  known. 

People  could  not  understand  how  this 
fellow  could  smoke  a  cigarette.  They 
would  get  together  and  say  "How  could 
he  do  it?  How  come  he  won  that  case? 
How  could  he  move  any  jury?  He 
seems  to  t>e  an  intelligent  man,  yet  he 
must  be  a  moron.  He  smokes  cigarettes." 
That  was  the  final  verdict. 

In  the  old  days  at  Springfield  when  1 
presided  over  the  State  Senate  of  IlUnois, 
we  had  a  fine  lady,  Lucy  Page  Gaston. 
Evei-y  session  she  came  in  with  her  anti- 
cigarette  bill.  She  never  got  any  place 
with  it.    I  do  not  think  she  ever  got  as 


many  as  3  votes  for  it,  yet  everybody 
liked  her,  and  in  a  way  pitied  her  for 
giving  her  life  to  an  unpaid  service  for 
a  thankless  cause. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  I  realize  that  Lucy 
Page  Gaston  wore  the  awiarel  of  an  an- 
gel and  today  my  vote  will  be  in  testi- 
mony to  the  influence  of  this  humble 
woman  who  many  years  ago  had  the 
faith  in  her  mission  and  the  courage  to 
carry  on.  Perhaps  she  had  her  hand  on 
Jim  Roosevelt's  head  when  he  pre- 
sented this  amendment,  for  which  I  shall 
vote. 
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but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bvireau.  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  docimients  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  tie 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
dociunents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Rep-esenta- 
tives  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 
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Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  Site  of  New  Pro- 
duction Facility  of  Marbon  Chemical 
Division  of  Borg-Warner  Corp. — 
Indastrial  Expansion  Continues  To  Aid 
Resurgence  of  Appalachian  Region 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST   VISGimA 
I\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  24.  1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a 
n_w  production  facility  at  Marbon 
Chemical  Division  of  Borg-Wamer 
C->rp.,  near  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  was 
dedicated  on  June  2,  1965.  Participating 
ill  this  notable  event  were:  Hon.  Hulett 
C.  Smith,  Governor  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia;  Hon.  Koder  CoUison,  commis- 
sioner of  the  State's  department  of  com- 
mf^i-ce;  Lester  G.  Porter,  president  of 
Bcrg-Wamer  Corp.;  Robert  Shattuck. 
fiaup  vice  president  of  Borg-Wamer; 
and,  William  A.  Suiter,  president  of  Mar- 

It  was  my  privUege  to  take  r>art  in  the 
dedication  and  to  join  In  a  tour  of  the 
chemical  complex.  We  were  impressed 
by  the  recent  expansion  and  welcomed 
tlj.s  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  with 
a  lumber  of  Marbon  employees. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  concrete  ex- 
an.ple  of  the  dynamic  business  and  in- 
du.^tl•lal  forces  that  are  regenerating  the 
W.  st  Virginia  economy. 

The  size  of  Marbon  Chemical  is  im- 
pr  ssive.  It  covers  65  acres  along  the 
Ohio  River  south  of  Parkersburg.  The 
spirit  of  Marbon  people  and  their  pride 
in  the  company  and  Its  products  is  a 
de'^.nite  factor  In  the  oi-ganlzation's  suc- 
cess. Marbon  is  a  valued  industrial  citi- 
ze:.  of  the  Mountain  State — one  which 
has  achieved  a  position  of  importance. 
It.^  role  in  the  continuing  economic  ren- 
ai-  ance  of  West  Virginia  will  be  increas- 
ir.  'y  significant. 

Porg-Warner  entered  the  chemical 
f.:-  1  in  1934  in  Gary.  Ind.,  by  pmxhasing 
Vi-.r-  Marsene  Transparent  Paper  Co., 
ch  riging  Its  name  to  Marbon  Corp., 
fo:  runner  of  Marbon  Chemical.  The 
CO.  pany  originally  manufactured  a 
tvn.sparent  film  made  from  casein — a 
d'.  ivative  of  milk.  Following  an  exten- 
di' research  program  over  many  years, 
thf  oi-iginal  business  was  dropped  In 
fa-    •  of  crude  rubber  derivatives. 

h  ;:ing  the  early  years  of  World  War 
n  iis  company  developed  and  was  the 
or.  -  source  of  cyclo  rubber  used  exclu- 
^•^  iy  as  radar  cable  insulation.  Op- 
t  ions  were  veiled  in  secrecy  as  this 
-■>  n-ial  was  critical — particularly  in  the 
Pr,  le  of  Britain  where  the  newly  de- 
\>^"  ped  radar  system  allowed  the  RAP 
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to  be  most  effective  against  unfavorable 
odds. 

The  chain  of  events  that  led  Marbon 
to  West  Virginia  began  in  the  late  1940's 
in  Gary,  Ind.,  according  to  Robert  Shat- 
tuck, then  president  of  Marbon  and  now 
group  vice  president  of  Borg-Wamer. 

At  the  recent  dedicatory  ceremony, 
Mr.  Shattuck  noted  that  Marbon  re- 
search personnel  conducted  extensive 
work  with  combinations  of  acrylonitrile, 
butadiene  and  styrene  chemicals.  As  a 
result,  the  company  placed  an  ABS — 
acrylonitrlle-butadiene-styrene — plastic 
on  the  market  in  1952.  Its  tradename 
was  Cycolac.  Three  years  later,  this 
tough,  rigid  material  caused  Marbon  of- 
ficials to  face  a  major  decision.  Where 
could  the  company  grow  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  Cycolac?  Facilities  at  the 
Indiana  plant  were  overcrowded.  Less 
than  5  acres  of  property  were  owned.  In 
addition,  it  seemed  desirable  at  this  time 
for  Marbon  to  acquire  a  site  of  substan- 
tial acreage  for  current  as  well  as  future 
expansion. 

In  August  1953,  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey was  commenced  with  the  objective  of 
finding  a  suitable  industrial  site. 

According  to  Mr.  Shattuck,  specifica- 
tions for  the  site  were  ^^proximately 
these:  about  300  acres  of  land;  fiood  free 
on  a  navigable  waterway;  served  by  rail 
and  highway;  and  in  a  pleasant  com- 
munity. 

A  professional  search  group  was  en- 
gaged and  over  7,000  miles  of  waterfront 
industrial  sites  were  surveyed  commenc- 
ing on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Paducah, 
Ky.,  and  extending  north  throughout 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  along  the 
Ohio  River  to  Pittsburgh  and  on  a  150- 
mile  stretch  along  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Erie. 

As  a  result  of  this  survey,  five  sites  were 
selected  for  consideration.  One  of  these 
sites  was  In  Pennsylvania,  two  were  in 
Kentucky,  one  on  the  Kanawha  River 
near  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  finally  the 
present  site  near  Parkersburg. 

Ground  was  broken  in  1956  on  Feb- 
ruarj'  22— George  Washington's  birth- 
day. Quite  appropriate  since  the  land 
was  once  sui-veyed  and  owned  by  General 
Washington. 

The  new  plant  went  Into  production 
approximately  one  year  later.  In  August 
1958,  the  company  completed  an  admin- 
istration building  and  research  center, 
and  moved  Its  headquarters  to  Washing- 
ton, W.  Va. — a  suburb  of  Parkersburg. 

The  recently  dedicated  production  unit 
adds  40  million  pounds  annually  to  the 
plant's  total  ABS  plastic  capacity.  It 
makes  Marbon's  Parkersburg  plant  the 
largest  ABS  plastic  manufacturing  facil- 
ity in  the  world — with  present  annual 
capacity  of  140  million  pounds.  This  is 
more  than  11  times  Its  original  size  In 
1957 — which  was  12  million  pounds.  It 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  since  coming 


to  West  Virginia,  this  company's  sales 
have  Increased  710  percent. 

To  West  Virginia  and  to  Parkersburg, 
here  is  probably  the  most  important  fact : 
When  Marbon  came  to  the  State  over  8 
years  ago.  It  transferred  about  40  em- 
ployees to  the  area.  Today,  the  com- 
pany employs  over  750  people — most  of 
them  natives  of  West  Virginia.  The  im- 
portance of  this  company  to  the  area 
and  State's  economic  health  Is  self-evi- 
dent. 

Prom  its  small  begiiming  just  30  years 
ago,  Marbon  today  is  an  international 
business  with  eight  plants  located  In  the 
United  States  and  overseas. 

In  addition  to  its  continuing  growth  at 
Parkersburg,  other  expansions  of  its 
chemical  facilities  are  taking  place  this 
year  at  the  division's  original  plant  at 
Gary  where  the  company  makes  resins 
for  the  rubber  and  paint  Industries,  and 
at  a  plant  in  Bay  town,  Tex.,  where  it 
produces  styrene  monomer,  a  petrochem- 
ical raw  material  for  many  of  its  prod- 
ucts. 

Ground  was  broken  this  spring  for  a 
new  plastics  plant  In  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land, to  supply  Common  Market  coun- 
tries. 

Other  company  operations  are  located 
in  Scottsburg,  Ind.;  Fremont,  Ohio;  and 
Oxnard,  Calif.  Foreign  markets  are 
served  by  plants  in  Grangemouth,  Scot- 
land, and  Ube  City.  Japan. 

The  products  which  Marbon's  profes- 
sional people  have  developed  and  are 
marketing  have  helped  lift  the  dimen- 
sion of  living  In  the  20th  century.  Not 
only  are  these  products  being  refined  and 
their  markets  broadened,  but  newer, 
more  exciting  products  are  continually 
being  developed. 

In  a  day,  you  may  come  in  contact 
with  Marbon  products  not  once,  but 
many  times — at  home,  at  work,  at  play 
and  on  the  road. 

Through  its  five  main  product  lines — 
rubber  resins,  paint  resins,  ABS  plastics, 
latices  and  adhesives — Marbon  products 
have  practically  unlimited  applications. 
However,  research  is  the  key  to  progj-ess, 
and  Marbon  scientists  are  continuallj' 
seeking  new  products  and  appUcations 
at  the  company's  Parkereburg  research 
center. 

What  does  all  of  this  mean  to  the  State 
of  West  Virginia? 

At  the  recent  dedication,  I  talked  with 
Lester  G.  Porter,  president  of  Borg- 
Wamer  Corp. — the  parent  company  of 
Marbon.     He  plans  for  the  future. 

In  Mr.  Porter's  address,  he  noted  that 
the  Parkersb\u-g  area  could  well  be  "the 
core  of  Marbon's  futiire  growth."  He 
also  said  that  the  corporation  "is  deeply 
interested  in  the  economic  factors  which 
will  affect  the  future  of  West  Virginia 
and  permit  Borg-Wamer  to  make  a 
major  investment  in  its  chemical  busi- 
ness in  or  near  Paricersburg." 
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Mr.  Porter  added: 

From  all  that  is  taking  place,  it  seems  to 
me  tbat  Klarbon  and  Borg-Warner  have  the 
ingredien**  for  growth  and  development  in 
West  Virginia. 

My  visit  with  these  leaders  causes  me 
to  believe  that  a  productive  change  can 
come  to  West  Vir^nia  through  chemical 
and  related  business.  The  development 
is  all  part  of  the  petrochemical  industry 
that  must  be  encouraged  to  grow  in  our 
area.  This  industry,  through  the  magic 
of  chemistry,  generates  a  host  of  ma- 
terials that  in  turn  make  possible  not 
only  new  plastics,  but  also  fibers  for 
clothing,  rubber  products,  agricultural 
chemicals,  paints  and  several  building 
materials  products.  Petrochemicals  can 
be  the  key  that  will  unlock  the  doors 
of  opportunity  for  many  West  Virginia 
businesses  and  create  much  employment. 

West  Virginia  ^as  great  natxiral  re- 
sources and  unexcelled  beauty.  It  is  a 
wonderful  land  in  which  to  live.  Most 
important — it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
industrial  east.  By  encouraging  com- 
panies like  Marbon  to  establish  basic  in- 
dustries in  the  State,  added  employment 
will  stimulate  the  economy  through 
the  chemical  and  satellite  businesses. 
And  we  will  provide  a  practical  approach 
to  the  problems  we  identify  with  Appa- 
lachia. 
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Marine  Wages  Successful  10- Year  Battle 
Against  Polio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  24,  1965 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  grit  and 
determination  to  overcome  adversity  are 
traits  of  character  we  all  admire. 

A  young  man  from  Wilkes-Bai-re,  Pa., 
In  my  congressional  district.  Gunnery 
Sgt.  John  T.  Margie,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
was  stricken  with  polio  in  1955  after  serv- 
ing with  distinction  in  the  Korean  con- 
flict as  a  member  of  the  7th  Marine 
Regiment  of  the  1st  Marine  Division. 

Now.  after  10  years  of  treatment  and 
therapy,  he  has  regained  the  fxill  use  of 
his  limbs  and  as  a  recent  ceremony  was 
presented  with  a  certificate  of  retirement 
from  the  Marine  Corps  and  now  holds  an 
admlmstrative  position  with  the  Naval 
Reserve  and  Training  Department.  Head- 
quarters. 4th  Naval  District.  Philadel- 
phia. 

Serjreant  Margie's  story  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  value  of  courage  in  over- 
coming serious  obstacles  to  a  happy  and 
productive  life.  I  am  sure  this  same 
dmionstration  of  courage  will  hold  him 
in  Tood  stead  in  the  years  that  follow. 

In  the  Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader  of 
Tiiursday.  June  17, 1965,  a  feature  article, 
written  by  Mr.  John  C.  Bush,  himself  a 
''.aval  officer,  appeared,  and  as  part  of 
my  remarks  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  -I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Mr. 
Bush's  article  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 


The  article  follows : 
[Prom  the  Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader,  June 
17,  1965] 

Margie  Wages  Long  Battle  To  Recoveb 
The  grit  and  determination  which  have 

ctiarEWJterized  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  have 
gained  added  lustre  with  the  completion  of 
a  Wilkes-Barre  sergeant's  sucoessful  fight  to 
overcome  a  crippling  polio  infection. 

Gunnery  Sgt.  John  T.  Margie,  wounded  in 
the  bitter  Korean  battles  with  the  Chinese 
Reds,  was  stricken  after  returning  from  the 
Far  East.  His  back,  legs,  and  left  arm  par- 
alyzed, he  was  first  hospitalized  in  Lima, 
Ohio,  where  he  had  been  on  recruiting  duty, 
and  later  spent  2  years  in  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Hospital. 

Now  after  10  years  of  treatraent  and  ther- 
apy, undertaken  with  the  unyielding  resolve 
that  he  would  regain  the  full  use  of  his 
limbs,  Sergeant  Margie  has  attained  his  goal. 
At  a  recent  ceremony,  he  was  presented  a 
certificate  of  retirement  from  the  Marines. 
Presently,  he  Is  attached  to  tho  administra- 
tive office  of  the  Naval  Reserve  and  Training 
Department  Headquarters,  Foi^rth  Naval  Dis- 
trict. 

Margie,  a  son  of  Edward  F.  M^^rgie.  211 
Madison  Street,  city,  and  the  late  Mrs. 
Margie,  was  graduated  In  1947  from  Coughlin 
High  School,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the 
varsity  basketball  team.  The  foHowing 
year,  he  joined  the  Marine  Corp.-. 

He  served  In  the  Mediterranean  area,  and 
aboard  U.S.S.  Worchester.  U.S.S.  Midway,  and 
tJ.S.S.  Leyte.  When  the  Korean  conflict 
erupted,  he  was  sent  there  with  the  7th  Ma- 
rine Regiment  of  the  1st  Marine  Division. 

In  the  bitter  winter  of  1951,  the  local 
Marine's  group  was  nearly  trapped  when  the 
Chinese  Reds  entered  the  conflict  and  met 
the  conibined  South  Korean  and  American 
forces  at  tlie  Chosin  Reservoir.  Sergeant 
Margie  was  wounded  in  that  battle,  and  in 
addition  to  the  Purple  Heart  has  been 
awarded  a  number  of  other  decorations. 

After  returning  to  this  coimtry,  he  was 
assigned  to  recruiting  duty.  In  1955,  he 
was  escorting  a  group  of  newly  enlisted 
naarines  to  a  train  In  Defianae,  Ohio,  when 
stricken.  After  hospitalization  in  Lima,  he 
was  flown  to  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Hospi- 
tal, where  he  remained  for  the  ne.xt  2  years. 

After  that,  a  schedule  of  continued  treat- 
ment and  physical  therapy  waa  Initiated,  and 
as  a  result,  the  local  marine  was  able  to 
vanquish  the  disease  and  its  crippling  effects. 

Sergeant  Margie  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Rosalie  McHale  of  Kingston,  reside  at  612 
Vassar  Ro.ad.  "Oak  Valley."  Wcnonah,  N.J., 
with  their  three  children.  Unda  Ann,  11; 
Tommy.  10.  and  Donna,  8. 


The  Saline  Water  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  24,  1965 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  next 
to  the  air  we  breathe,  clear,  fresh  water 
is  perhaps  this  countiy's  most  vital  re- 
source. Every  facet  of  life  depends  on 
sufficient  quantities  of  it. 

Yet,  today,  many  Americans  live  in 
regions  which  are  suffering  from  acute 
shortages  of  potable  water.  In  the  Flor- 
ida Keys,  in  southern  California,  and  Ari- 
zona, and  in  parts  of  the  indu.«:trial 
Northeast,  these  shortages  already  ap- 
proach crippling  proportions.     Scientists 


tell  us  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
other  areas  of  the  Nation  will  find  that 
their  thirst,  too,  is  unquenchable. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  esti- 
mates that  1980  will  be  the  critical  year. 
By  then,  the  demand  everywhere  in  tl.e 
United  States  will  have  outstripped  tlic 
supply  obtainable  from  natural  source.'^. 

Clearly,  if  we  are  to  continue  to  prcs- 
per — and  perhaps  even  to  survive — wo 
shall  be  forced  to  turn  to  the  last  great 
untapped  reservoir  available — the  sea. 

Fortunately,  the  Federal  Governmen' 
recognized  our  needs  in  this  respect  lor.L' 
before  the  problem  was  so  acute.  Be- 
ginning with  the  Saline  Water  Act  c>: 
1952,  Congress  has  passed  a  series  of  law  ; 
pi-oviding  funds  for  a  sensible,  ordeil.v 
program  of  research  into  the  problems 
of  converting  salt  water  to  sweet  wati  :•. 
Five  experimental  desalination  plants 
have  been  constructed,  each  one  utilizir.i; 
a  different  process;  and,  today,  desaltin. 
technology  stands  on  a  high  plane  ci 
refinement. 

But,  as  we  in  the  Senate  acknowledged 
yesterday,  in  passing  the  saline  water  bill 
of  1965,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  ir. 
this  field.  We  have  approved  an  add:- 
tional  $200  million,  and  have  extended 
the  life  of  the  program  until  1972.  .^o 
that  the  final  barrier  to  a  limitless  flow 
of  clean,  pure  water  can  be  assaulted,  so 
that  water  obtained  from  the  sea  and 
brackish  inland  sources  can  be  mad: 
economically  competitive  with  convc:.- 
tionally  supplied  water. 

The  day  of  the  leveling  of  the  "co>t 
ban-ier"  need  not  be  far  off.  Thirteen 
yeais  ago,  desalinated  water  cost  in  tl.: 
neighborhood  of  $4.50  per  1,000  gallon  . 
Presently,  its  cost  ranges  between  $1  ai.d 
$1.25  per  1,000  gallons.  By  1975.  accord- 
ing to  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, it  will  be  possible  to  build  con.- 
bined  nuclear  electricity-saline  wat(  r 
conversion  plants  that  will  produce  clean 
water  for  about  20  to  25  cents  per  l.ooo 
gallons. 

When  that  day  arrives,  the  deserts  will 
blossom  in  abundance;  new  cities  vi'l 
spring  up  on  land  where  previously  th  - 
cactus  was  the  only  visible  sign  of  lif. : 
old,  established  urban  areas  will  be  given 
new  impetus  for  growth:  and  indu.';!;y 
and  agriculture  eveiTv.'here  will  expa'id 
and  develop  with  renewed  force  ai;d 
vigor.  The  sweeping  changes  which  d.- 
salinated  water  promises  to  bring  v.iU 
reach  into  every  American  home.  Quite 
possibly,  their  effects  will  be  as  signifi- 
cant and  as  far  reaching  as  those  of  a::> 
earlier  scientific  or  technological  break- 
through. Certainly,  the  drama  of  the 
transformation  of  barren  wastes  inio 
fertile  fields  rivals  even  that  of  a.siro- 
nauts  spinning  high  above  the  (\'n-tli'; 
surface. 

But.  Mr.  President,  if  promi<=e  is  to 
become  reality,  both  Congress  and  tli.' 
executive  must  continue  their  enlight- 
ened approach  to  the  entire  problem  ■'*" 
water  supply.  We  mu.st  stand  ready  t  > 
initiate  and  pass  whatever  proposed  1'.-:- 
islation  may  be  required  in  the  futint . 
For  the  present,  I  congratulate  both  th  ■ 
House  and  the  Senate  on  the  passage  pr 
the  saline  water  bill,  and  urge  an  ea:'y 
signing  of  this  vital  measure  into  lav 
by  the  President. 


No  National  Outcry  Against  Chicago 
Demonstrations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  would  like  to 
include  an  article  by  Paul  Harvey  which 
appeared  in  the  Gadsden.  Ala.,  Times  on 
June  20.  Mr.  Harvey's  discussion  of  the 
Liwlessness  in  Chicago  as  contrasted  to 
that  in  Selma,  Ala.,  shows  clearly  the 
double  standard  exercised  by  much  of  the 
news  media  and  others  in  their  continu- 
ing attacks  upon  the  South. 
[From  the  Gadsden  Times.  June  20,   19C5) 

Ferment,  Bitterness,   and   the  Threat  of 

Bloodshed  Taunts  Life  of  Chicago 

(By  Paul  Harvey) 

This  is  Chicago.  The  long,  hot  summer 
has  begun.  In  the  concrete  canyons  of  the 
loop  and  in  the  steamy  asphalt  Jungles 
which  surround  it,  there  is  ferment,  bitter- 
iiess,  and  the  threat  of  bloodshed. 

Three  weeks  ago  in  Chicago,  Harlem  Con- 
gressman Adam  Clatton  Powell  urged  Ne- 
CToes  to  seek  for  themselves  "audacious 
power." 

Coincidence  or  not,  since  that  speech  the 
tempo  of  marching,  picketing,  demonstrating 
h.tis  increased  in  Chicago. 

During  the  2-day  visit  of  the  astronauts, 
•  .e  entire  city  held  its  breath  over  the  brazen 
boast  by  a  rabble-rousing  "rights"  leader  who 
Threatened  to  "do  something  that  will  upset 
the  whole  country."     He  didn't. 

Overwhelmed  by  official  pleading,  public 
indignation,  and  newspaper  warnings  "not 
tvj  go  too  far,"  the  demonstrators  kept  their 
peace  for  24  hours. 

The  next  day  the  mldcity  marching  began 
fi^ain,  protesting  "de  facto  school  segrega- 
tion," demanding  the  outster  of  School  Su- 
perintendent Willis. 

Every  day  now  it's  something  else.  A  local 
ci-'-monstration  leader  says  the  "real  target  is 
Mayor  Daley." 

■If  we  can  topple  the  Daley  machine  in 
Cliicago,  we  can  topple  the  machine  of  any 
northern  city.  If  we  can't  do  it  with  marches 
^.  ^  will  take  economic  means." 

Comic-crusader  Dick  Gregory  urged  fol- 
ki'.vers  to  tvirn  on  all  water  faucets  and  thus 
cripple  the  city's  water  supply. 

He  and  440  others  including  James  Farm- 
f  r,  were  arrested  earlier  this  month,  detained. 
thf  n  released. 

As  these  were  handcuffed  and  tossed  into 
police  vans,  the  Chicago  press  gave  this  local 
story  less  picture  coverage  than  it  customar- 
ilv  gives  to  similar  incidents  in  the  South. 

Selma,  Ala.'s  mayor  wondered  why.  He 
sent  a  telegram  to  Senator  Paul  Douglas 
a>king  why  Mrs.  Douglas  did  not  participate 
in  the  demonstrations  in  Chicago.  She  had 
g"ne  all  the  way  to  Selma,  Ala.,  to  march, 
Mul  Mayor  Joe  Smitherman. 

"If  coming  to  Selma,  Ala.,  was  in  our  na- 
tiimnl  interest,  certainly  you  could  do  as 
Ruu  h  good  in  taking  the  same  action  in  your 
"••vn  State." 

l-cRoy  Collins,  President  Johnson's  trouble- 
sin  oter  in  race  relations,  In  Chicago  last 
«'i'"k.  urged  northerners  to  "view  their  own 
Pii'iios  instead  of  concentrating  on  southern 
riH  i.il  problems."  He  termed  Chicago's  South 
•Siiie  Negro  neighborhoods  "sickening,"  "a 
tiifSrace." 


He  said,  "the  urban  ghetto  of  Chicago,  and 
everywhere  it  exists,  feeds  on  its  own  filth — 
then  spreads  Its  poison,  physical  and  moral, 
through  the  whole  body  of  our  population." 

It  was  such  a  little  while  ago  that  Chicago's 
press  and  public  officials — and  some  clergy — 

were  so  generous  with  their  carte  blanche  cas- 
tigation  and  condemnation  of  the  South. 

I  knew  and  said  then  that  there  would  be 
a  day  of  reckoning  for  such  hypocrisy.  No, 
I  find  no  satisfaction  in  the  realization  of 
that  prediction.  Only  sadness — to  see  the 
storm  clouds  gather. 


Alibates  Flint  Quarries  Reveal  Early 
American  History 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

of  tfxas 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
now  pending  before  the  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  is  a 
bill,  which  I  have  introduced,  to  estab- 
lish the  Alibates  Flint  Quarry,  on  the 
Canadian  River,  as  a  national  monu- 
ment. 

Discovered  in  1925,  this  300-foot-wide. 
mile-long  shard  of  a  ridge,  about  35  miles 
northeast  of  the  present  city  of  Amarillo, 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  archeolog- 
ical  finds  of  our  time.  Alibates  flint  was 
the  best  material  for  making  weapons 
and  tools  that  the  early  American  man 
could  find;  and  this  particular  quarry  Is 
the  only  place  where  it  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Two  ancient  Pueblo-type  villages  and 
numerous  campsites  have  already  been 
discovered,  and  indicate  that  a  com- 
munity developed  around  the  quairy. 
Further  archeological  explorations  will 
surely  imcover  many  more  significant 
relics  of  these  early  years  of  our  conti- 
nent's history. 

In  order  that  further  explorations  may 
be  promoted  and,  in  order  that  this  im- 
portant monument  of  early  America  may 
be  secured  for  the  intellectual  enrich- 
ment and  pleasure  of  all  the  people  of 
Texas  and  of  our  Nation,  both  present 
and  future,  I  feel  that  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  Congress  to  preserve  the 
Alibates  flint  quarry  as  a  national  monu- 
ment. 

Recently,  an  aiticle  entitled  "Alibates 
Flint  Quarry  Pinpoint  'Longest  Story'  " 
was  published  in  the  Amarillo  Sunday 
News-Globe  of  May  16, 1965.  The  article 
was  written  by  Thomas  Hough.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  News-Globe,  May 
16,  1965] 

Alibates  Flint  Qu.arries  Pinpoint  Longest 
Story 

(By  Thomas  Hough) 

Amaeillo. — ^Walking  over  the  Alibates  flint 
quarrlee  In  the  Texas  Panhandle  makee  a 
person  realize  that  the  Pyramids  and  China's 


famous  stone  wall  are  recent  Innovations  in 
man's  hfe  U|K>n  earth. 

The  quarry  contains  the  longest  story  ever 
told. 

When  naked  early  man  killed  the  giant 
mammoth  for  food,  he  used  the  best  weapons 
he  could  get :  That  \s  why  AUbates  flint  holds 
such  a  prominent  place  In  archeology. 

Because  erf  a  35 -year  secret  by  a  dedicated 
amateur  archeologist,  and  the  administra- 
tive skills  of  an  Amarillo  businessman,  the 
priceless  story  in  the  quarries  now  will  be 
preserved  for  aU  mankind. 

The  businecsman  Is  Henry  Hertner.  a 
former  city  commissioner,  who  took  the  lead 
in  bringing  the  project  to  the  attention  of 
Government  officials  so  that  the  site  could 
be  protected  as  a  monument  to  prehistoric 
free  enterprise. 

Back  In  1925,  Floyd  Studer,  of  Amarillo. 
discovered  the  quarries  on  one  of  his  many 
field  trips.  Studer  probably  has  done  more 
poking  around  in  the  Panhandle  than  any 
other  single  person. 

Many  of  his  artifacts  from  a  lifetime  of 
collecting  are  displayed  In  the  Panhandle 
Plains  Historical  Museum  at  Canyon. 

Studer  knew  he  had  a  great  discovery,  but 
he  had  no  way  of  exploring  It.  So  he  kept 
it  a  secret. 

He  did  share  his  discoveries  with  a  few 
prominent  archelogists.  They  determined 
that  flint  frcxn  the  Alibates  quarries  had 
been  taken  into  Canada,  to  California — in 
fact,  all  over  the  West. 

Alibates  flint  made  the  best  weapons  and 
tools  that  early  American  man  could  find. 
And  there  was  only  one  place  in  the  world 
where  it  could  be  obtained — out  of  the  300- 
foot-wide,  mile-long  shard  of  a  ridge  about 
35  miles  northeast  of  the  present  city  of 
Amarillo. 

Archeologlsts  say  the  flint  must  have  had 
extreme  value  In  order  for  early  man  to  have 
carried  it  so  far  away  from  the  quarries. 

Today  a  person  can  see  the  hundreds,  at 
last  count,  550  pits  that  pock  the  area.  An- 
cient man  used  poles,  stones,  and  his  bands 
to  root  through  the  weathered  surface  rock 
to  get  solid  flint. 

Two  ancient  Pueblo-type  villages  and 
numerous  campsites  in  the  area  Indicate 
that  at  one  time  flourishing  communities 
existed . 

Competent  exploration  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tion takes  time  and  money.  Progress  is  slow. 
Studer  continued  to  ke'ep  secr^tthe  location 
of  the  quarries. 

But  then  the  Canadian  River  Water  Au- 
thority began  planning  Sanford  Dam  to  con- 
tain Lake  Meredith.  The  water  will  be  used 
by  11  west  Texas  cities,  and  the  lake  is 
planned  as  a  recreation  area  for  water  sports 
enthusiasts. 


VFW  Citation  to  the  Defenders  of  Quemoy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

of    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^§_^ 

Thursday,  June  24,  1965 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  VyCt- 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars,  as  Member*  of 
this  House  are  well  aware,  is  one  of' our 
most  helpful  and  influential  natioiiaj  or- 
ganizations. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  VFW's  views 
are  respected  and  listened  to  is  that  the 
VFW  officials  know  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about.  For  example,  in  matters  per- 
taining to  national  security  and  interna- 
tional policies,  the  "VTFW  speaks  with  per- 
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sonal  knowledge.  The  VFW  national 
commander  and  the  organization's  na- 
tional security  director  have  seen  per- 
sonally the  troubled  spots  that  are  of 
such  deep  concern  to  our  Nation. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  National 
VFW  Commander  John  A.  Jenkins,  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  who  is  weU  known  to 
Members  of  this  House,  and  the  VFW 
National  Security  and  Foreign  Affairs 
Director.  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hittle, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  (retired),  personally 
visited  southeast  Asia,  including  battle 
fronts  in  South  Vietnam.  In  so  doing, 
the  VFW  commander  performed  a  truly 
valuable  service  to  our  country  and  its 
fighting  men.  As  representative  of  the 
1.300.000  overseas  combat  veterans.  Buck 
Jenkins  could  personally  assure  our 
fighting  men^and  he  did— that  our 
country  is  behind  them  and  they  are  not 
forgotten  in  the  far  away  battlefields. 

There  was  another  great  service  per- 
formed by  the  VFW  through  Commander 
Jenkins.  Diuring  his  visit  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  China,  he  flew  in  a  Republic  of 
China  Air  Force  plane  to  the  off-shore, 
and  regularly  shelled,  island  of  Quemoy. 
This  island  of  Quemoy  is  an  outpost  of 
freedom  in  Asia  and  is  a  bastion  of  the 
free  world's  defense  against  aggressive 
communism  In  the  western  Pacific. 

On  behalf  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  VFW  at  its  1964  national  conven- 
tion, in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Commander 
Jenkins  presented  a  VFW  certificate  of 
admiration  and  appreciation  to  the  mili- 
tary and  civilian  defenders  of  Quemoy 
for  their  contribution  to  the  defense  of 
the  free  world.  It  is  such  things  as  this 
which  the  VFW  does  to  strengthen  our 
defense  against  commimism,  that  has 
earned  the  VFW  such  high  esteem  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas. 

Commander    Jenkins'    remarks    were 
brief  but  eloquent,  and  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  occasion,  as  well  as 
what  the  VFW  commander  said,  I  in- 
clude his  presentation  address  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  rem^arks : 
Remarks  of  Johk  A.  Jenkins,  Commander 
IN  Chief,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
THK  United  States.  Presentation  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Citation  to  the 
Military  and  Civilian  Defenders  of  Que- 
moy. Quemoy,  Republic  of  China,  May  12, 
1965 

One  of  the  high  prlvilegee  that  comes  to 
me  as  the  commander  In  chief  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Weirs  of  the  United  States, 
Is  to  present  on  behalf  of  the  VFW,  citations 
honoring  thoee  who  have  contributed  to  the 
defense  of  the  free  world.  Today.  It  Is  my 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  participate  In  such 
a  presentation. 

I  bring  you  the  greetings  and  respects  of 
the  1,300.000  overseas  combat  veterans  who 
comprise  the  membership  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

Every  member  of  the  VFW  is  a  combat  vet- 
eran. Because  of  this  experience,  our  mem- 
bers respect  and  admire  those  whe  have 
demonstrated  heroic  bravery  in  the  face  of 
enemy  attack. 

We  of  the  VFW  share  witli  freedom-loving 
peoples  everywhere  a  devotion  to  liberty  and 
a  determination  to  defend  freedom  against 
the  evil  attacks  of  commiuiisni.  We  know 
that  the  free  world  can  be  protected  only  by 
people  who  believe  so  deeply  in  freedom  that 
they  will  die  to  preserve  It. 


Because  we  recognize  these  things,  we 
recognize  the  Importance  of  Quemoy  and  the 
heroism  of  thoee  who  have  defended  it  so 
bravely  and  effectively. 

Consequently,  the  thousands  of  delegates 
attending  the  1964  convention  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  last  August,  unanimously 
voted  to  award  an  official  citation  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  to  the  military  and 
civilian  defenders  of  Quemoy. 

This  decision  by  the  convention  was  made 
for  many  reasons: 

Because  of  the  bravery  and  the  determina- 
tion you  have  demonstrated  in  beating  back 
repeatedly  the  onslaughts  of  Communist 
aggression. 

Because  of  the  brave  manner  In  which  you 
defy  commtmlsm  while  living  on  an  island  of 
freedom  literally  under  the  guns  of 
communism. 

Because  in  defending  Quemoy  against 
Commxmist  aggression  you  e.re  preventing 
communism  from  seizing  Quemoy,  which  is 
one  ol  the  most  strategically  important  i>osi- 
tions  in  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

And  finally,  we  of  the  VFW  take  this  means 
of  expressing  to  the  military  and  civilian  de- 
fenders of  Quemoy  our  admiration  and  otir 
gratitude  for  all  these  things  which  you  have 
done  in  the  defense  of  your  freedom,  and 
most  assuredly  in  the  defense  of  free  peoples 
everywhere. 

At  this  time  it  is  my  pritilege,  as  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  to  present  this 
official  citation.  It  is  our  hope  that  it  will 
be  for  you  a  lasting  reminder  of  the  friend- 
ship, admiration,  and  esteem  In  which  you 
are  held  by  the  members  of  our  organization. 

It  Is  our  hope,  too,  that  although  we  may  be 
separated  from  you  by  the  thousands  of  miles 
of  the  Pacific  dcean,  you  are  not  forgotten, 
and  that  what  you  have  done,  and  what  you 
are  doing  in  the  defense  of  freedom,  is 
prominently  in  our  thoughts  Bnd  our  hearts. 


Debate  on  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  2i,  1965 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  as 
President  Johnson  recently  said  on  na- 
tionwide teIe\'lsion.  the  genius  and 
strength  of  America  rest  largely  with 
our  freedom  to  debate  and  criticize  our 
national  F>olicies. 

Certainly,  no  thinking  American  wants 
to  cm-b  that  freedom  of  discussion.  By 
the  same  token,  however,  no  American 
wants  this  precious  libeity  to  damage 
the  many  other  freedoms  for  which  tlie 
United  States  stands. 

Unfortunately,  I  feel  that  the  loud 
and.  in  far  too  many  cascK.  uninfonned 
criticisms  of  America's  commitment  in 
Vietnam  liave.  indeed,  damaged  the 
cause  of  world  freedom. 

Max  Freedman,  in  an  article  entitled 
"The  Progression  in  Vietnam  Debate," 
which  was  published  in  the  June  23  is- 
sue of  the  Washington  Star,  made  this 
point  quite  clear. 

Mr.  Freedman  noted  that  President 
Johnson  has  made  every  effort  within 
reason  to  find  a  peaceful  settlement  in 
Vietnam. 


The  President  has  tried  to  meet  even- 
legitimate  request.  First,  there  was  the 
demand  for  negotiations.  The  President 
eloquently  appealed  for  negotiations, 
with  his  offer  of  unconditional  discu.?- 
sions.  The  Communists  turned  a  deaf 
ear. 

Next  came  the  demand  to  halt  the 
bombing.  The  President  ordered  this 
pause.  Again,  the  Communists  refused 
to  help  find  a  way  to  peace. 

Now  there  is  the  demand  for  negoti- 
ations with  the  Vietcong. 

Criticism  is  essential  to  our  democracy. 
But,  In  this  case,  such  criticism  seems 
to  be  strengthening  the  CommvmisUs' 
determination  to  control  all  of  southeast 
Asi£L 

Mr.  Freedman  pointed  out  this  danger : 

Over  the  weekend  President  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
of  North  Vietnam,  was  quoted  as  sajring  that 
the  Communist  military  effort  Is  recelvinc 
encouragement  from  the  crltlclsma  hcird 
inside  the  United  States. 

I  sti'ongly  support  President  Johnsons 
leadership  of  the  free  world. 

Communism  knows  one  language;  that 
is  the  language  of  strength  and  determi- 
nation. The  United  States  has  the 
strength.  President  Johnson  has  dis- 
played the  determination. 

I  recommend  that  the  entire  Fi-eed- 
man  article  be  read.  At  this  time  I  re- 
quest consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn, 
as  follows: 

The  Progression  in  Vietnam  Deb.^te 
(By  Max  Freedman) 

In  the  White  House  they  are  drawing  i;p 
an  interesting  list  of  the  various  stages  th  a 
have  marked  the  public  debate  on  Vietnam. 

First  there  was  the  demand  for  negoti.i- 
tions.  This  demand  died  away  when  the 
President  went  to  Baltimore  and  made  h:.- 
offer  of  unconditional  discussions. 

Then  there  was  the  campaign  for  a  pau.-e 
in  the  bombing.  When  President  Johnson 
ordered  this  pause  and  nothing  happened  to 
bring  the  Communists  to  the  conference 
table,  the  agitation  became  far  less  vehemer.' 

Now  there  is  a  demand  for  direct  negoti,;- 
tions  with  the  Vietcong.  The  White  House 
is  struck  by  the  progression  of  these  de- 
mands. Tlie  argimient  moves  from  a  simple 
request  for  negotiations,  to  a  campaii:;. 
against  bombing  raids  on  North  Vietnam,  lo 
a  demand  for  a  negotiated  settlement  based 
on  direct  tallcs  with  the  Conununist  guerrill;! 
forces  in  South  Vietnam.  Always  the  pro.>- 
sure  Is  on  the  United  States  to  make  the  l;."'': 
concessions  to  the  Communists. 

In  pointing  to  these  facts.  White  Hoii.-^e 
officials  make  no  criticism  of  the  group  of 
Democratic  Senators  who  have  become  the 
public  opponents  of  VS.  policies  in  Vietn.im. 
The  President  himself  has  acknowledged  thra 
these  Senators  have  both  "the  right  and  the 
duty"  to  express  their  convictions  on  such  a 
major  aspect  of  U.S.  policy.  Officials  in  tie 
White  House  are  not  opposed  to  criticism 
They  are  wondering  instead  whether  the 
critics  are  EU.fficiently  aware  of  the  uses  to 
which  their  protests  li.'.ve  been  put  by  ;;'.e 
Communist  side. 

Instead  of  persuading  the  Commun,-> 
that  the  time  had  come  to  seek  a  negotia'd 
settlement,  these  American  criticisms  h.Tve 
had  the  opposite  effect.  They  have  hardened 
the  Communist  military  campaign,  led  tliv:-.i 
to  hope  that  the  United  States  may  yet  be- 
come   grievously    divided,    and    pushed    t'o 
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Communists  further  away  from  the  confer- 
ence room. 

Over  the  weekend  President  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
of  North  Vietnam,  was  quoted  In  Pravda  as 
saying  that  the  Communist  military  effort  Is 
receiving  encouragement  from  the  criticisms 
lieard  inside  the  United  States. 

Now  the  last  thought  in  the  mind  of  any 
.Senator  is  to  say  or  do  anything  that  will 
bring  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Oonmiunlsts. 
Not  a  single  critical  Senator  is  trying  to  help 
the  Communist  side.  Without  exception  aU 
of  them  are  trying  to  save  the  United  States 
from  following  a  path  that  they  conceive  to 
be  full  of  mischief  and  danger.  Their  con- 
victions command  respect  even  when  they  do 
not  carrj-  agreement;  for  It  is  never  easy  to 
.'itand  out  against  a  moimting  war  fever. 

But  it  cannot  be  challenged  by  anyone  who 
lias  studied  the  uses  made  In  Hanoi  and 
Peiping  of  these  senatorial  criticisms  that 
they  have  an  impact  which  quite  often  mocks 
the  purposes  of  the  speakers.  These  Sena- 
tors are  men  of  experience  and  patriotism. 
It  stirely  should  be  possible  for  them,  within 
the  traditions  of  responsible  debate,  to  criti- 
cize their  own  Government  without  giving 
comfort  and  encouragement  to  the  Commu- 
nists. After  all,  they  could  have  been  no 
happier  than  the  White  House  with  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  Interview  with  Pravda. 

Incidentally,  far  too  much  has  been  made 
of  Senator  J.  William  Fulbright's  meeting 
with  the  President  before  his  recent  speech  in 
the  Senate.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  the  Arkansas 
Democrat  has  his  own  constitutional  duties 
to  discharge.  His  ability  to  conrunand  a  na- 
tional or  indeed  a  world  atidience  does  not 
depend  on  his  being  a  spokesman  for  the 
Vv'hite  House.  It  depends  on  his  own  in- 
trinsic wisdom.  Nobody  understands  this 
better  than  the  President. 

That  behig  clearly  understood,  it  should 
ix?  added  that  It  Is  utter  nonsense  for  the 
Republican  Party  to  pretend  that  Pulbright 
Ls  challenging  the  President's  program. 
Johnson  Is  pledged  to  a  policy  of  uncondl- 
t;onal  discussions.  That  means  he  is  ready 
to  go  to  the  conference  table  without  pre- 
conditions of  any  kind.  He  Is  ready  to  listen 
to  everything  without  agreeing  to  anj-tliing 
In  advance. 

Quite  plainly  there  can  be  no  settlement, 
fts  PtTLBRiGHT  has  sald.  without  concessions 
from  both  sides.  Ilie  President  has  no  quar- 
rel at  all  with  that  position.  He  merely 
reserves  the  right  to  decide  for  himself  at 
the  proper  time  what  precise  concessions 
are  In  fact  essential  to  a  settlement.  He 
wotUd  like  that  fact  to  be  thoroughly  vnder- 
ttood  here  no  less  than  by  the  Communists. 


Kentucky  Boosters  Club 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHELF 

OF   KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24,  1965 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Loyal 
Boosters  Club  of  Bellevue,  Ky.,  located  in 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  here  has 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for  every  one 
of  its  approximately  70  members  to  fly 
our  American  flag  every  day  during  the 
month  of  July. 

This  club  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
l:i  northern  Kentucky,  felt  that  Instead 
of  celebrating  one  day  of  Independence 
of  our  country,  It  would  like  to  observe 


this  significant  national  holiday  by  dis- 
playing this  beautiful  banner  for  31 
days. 

The  club  has  the  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment and  cooperation  of  th«  city  officials 
who  have  issued  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating July  as  "Rally  Around  the  Flag" 
month.  Other  organizations  are  coop- 
erating with  the  members  of  the  club  in 
devising  ways  and  means  of  rendering 
special  courtesies  and  respect  to  our  na- 
tional flag  which  stands  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  "one  nation  under 
Grod,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  aU." 

Such  special  recognition  by  the  Loyal 
Boosters  Club  Is  a  splendid  way  of  pay- 
ing homage  to  this  shining  symbol  of  our 
national  sovereignty,  our  glorious  past, 
and  the  promise  of  our  future  greatness. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Loyal 
Boosters  Club  for  this  admirable  tribute. 
Each  member  of  Its  organization  and  all 
of  the  others  cooperating  in  this  splendid 
action  have  given  us  a  patriotic  example 
worthy  of  praise  and  emulation. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  XVII 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  industrial  expansion  In  Mobile 
and  other  parts  of  southern  Alabama  is 
continuing  at  a  rapid  pace.  Leaders  of 
industry  have  on  many  occasions  indi- 
cated their  successful  experience  with 
growth  operations  in  our  area. 

As  examples  I  call  attention  to  tlie  two 
following  statements: 

LoinsviLLE  &  Nash^lle  Railroad. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  is  proud 
of  its  past  association  with  the  development 
of  the  city  of  Mobile  and  Is  confident  of  fu- 
ture progress  In  which  we  expect  to  partici- 
pate. 

The  location  of  Mobile  provides  a  fortu- 
nate environment  and  a  sunny  Industrial 
climate  for  the  Import  and  export  of  many 
commodities.  As  Alabama's  only  port.  Mo- 
bile offers  a  growing  operation  that  already 
ranks  among  the  top  10  ports  of  the  NatioiL 
This  status  has  been  achieved  itirgely 
through  efforts  of  the  Alabama  State  dockJB 
organization,  which  has  provided  facilities 
for  convenient  and  economical  transfer  of 
goods  from  ship  lines  through  an  extensive 
rail  distribution  system  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

The  L.  &  N.  contributed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  docks  by  deeding  a  sub- 
stantial block  of  its  property  to  the  State 
early  in  1926. 

This  railroad  has  also  cooperated  with  the 
Alabama  Development  Association,  the  Mo- 
bile Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  civic 
leaders  In  promoting  development  for  Indus- 
trial  use   of   7.400  acres  near   Mobile. 

Establishment  of  competitive  freight  rates 
has  further  encouraged  Industrial  expan- 
sion at  Mobile.  Tangible  results  of  these  ef- 
forts Include  a  recent  expansion  of  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co.'o  Mobile  operation  and  the 
establishment  by  the  Scott  Paper  Co.,  In  ef>- 
operation  with  the  L.  &  N.,  of  a  warehouse 


to  accommodate  a  large  expansion  of  Scott's 
paper-producing  mill. 

William  H.  Kendall. 

President. 


International  Paper  Co., 

New  York. 

International  Paper  Co.  ha«  been  an  in- 
dustrial citizen  of  the  MobUe  area  since  1928 
and  the  headquarters  of  our  Southern  Kraft 
Divialon  has  been  located  there  since  1930. 

We  have  very  deep  roots  in  this  enterpris- 
ing, fast-moving  community.  MobUe  has 
been  home  to  several  thousand  of  our  em- 
ployees and  to  many  of  us  from  other  parts 
of  the  company.  Mobile  also  has  been  a 
gracious  host  on  the  frequent  occasions 
when  we  have  visited  there. 

But  much  more  important  to  our  company 
has  been  the  economic  and  buslnees  climate 
that  hafi  been  fostered  in  Mobile  by  the 
public  spirited  businessmen  and  oommunity 
leaders  who  set  the  tone  for  the  city.  Mobile 
welcomes  gro^wtii;  It  welcomes  innovation 
and  expansion.:   It  looks  to  the  future. 

To  a  large  extent,  this  soimd,  business- 
oriented  background  has  encouraged  ub  to 
Invest  more  than  »67  million  In  expansion 
and  development  of  our  MobUe  operations 
since  1954.  One  of  the  most  importajit  sin- 
gle aspects  of  our  operatlODLS  in  MobUe  has 
been  the  establishment  and  growth  of  otir 
Erllng  RilB  Research  Laboratory.  Named  for 
the  former  head  of  our  southern  operations 
and  a  longtime  MobUe  resident,  this  lab- 
oratory is  one  of  the  outstanding  pulp  and 
paper  research  organizations  In  the  coun- 
try. 

We  look  for»-ard  to  our  future  associations 
with  your  progressive,  alert  community.  The 
combination  of  a  growing  complex  of  mod- 
em Industry  and  a  stable,  hard-working, 
oordlal  populace,  makes  MobUe  almost 
unique  of  all  the  cities  In  the  Guli  South 
region. 

Richard  C.  Doan, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 


Employment  of  Older  Workers  in  the 
U.S.  GoTernment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24. 1965 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
a  long  time  I  have  been  interested  In  the 
extent  to  which  the  older  people  of  oiar 
Nation  have  opportunities  to  be  employed 
by  the  Federal  C3rovernment.  I  have 
feared  that  it  is  entirely  too  difficult  for 
an  older  person  to  get  work  with  the 
Federal  Government.  I  desire  to  include 
in  the  Record  a  letter  which  was  WTitten 
to  me  June  8.  1965.  by  Chairman  John 
W.  Macy.  Chairman  Macy  has  sent  to 
me  some  vei-y  informative  figures.  I  ask 
to  hiclude  these  figures  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  8. 1965. 

Hon.   LINDLET   BECKWORTH, 

Chairman,    Subcommittee  on   Civil   Service, 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.   Beckwortr:    This   letter   l£   In 
reply  to  your  Inquiry  of  April  16.  1965,  ask- 
ing for  information  that  might  »erve  to  up- 
date your  subcommittee  on  developments  in 
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the  program  to  insure  there  Is  no  discrimina- 
tion against  older  persons  In  connection  with 
Federal  employment. 

There  has  been  no  Indication  of  need  for  a 
special  drive  In  this  area  of  placement  of 
p>eople  and  none  has  been  xmdertaken.  The 
reports  received  in  our  Bureau  of  Inspections 
have  not  shown  any  cause  for  concern.  So 
far  as  we  have  any  reason  to  believe  the 
selection  of  older  people  from  our  registers 
is  in  reasonable  relationship  to  the  number 
who  apply  and  are  qualified.  The  Commis- 
sion, however,  is  staying  alert  to  any  changes. 
We  have  in  process  a  study  of  the  Federal 
employee  population  by  age  which  should 
shed  further  light  on  the  overall  situation. 
We  expect  to  have  the  report  by  early  sum- 
mer and  will  send  you  a  copy  as  soon  as  it  is 
available. 


One  enclosure  is  the  statistical  material  we 
prepared  last  year  and  submitted  to  the  edi- 
tors of  the  1964  annual  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's CJouncll  on  Aging  which  was  Issued 
under  the  title  "Action  for  Older  Americans." 
The  material  which  we  submitted  was  more 
comprehensive  than  the  editors  found  oc- 
casion to  use.    It  may  be  of  Interest  to  you. 

Last  year  the  Commission  sponsored  a  bill 
to  require  mandatory  retirement  at  age  70 
after  5  years  of  service  rather  than  after 
15.  Employment  beyond  70  could  still  con- 
tinue but  on  a  year-t-o-yenr  basis.  We  felt 
that  such  a  measure  would  encourage  agen- 
cies to  appoint  more  people  of  really  ad- 
vanced years  so  far  as  normal  employment 
prospects  are  concerned.  Tlie  bill  was  re- 
introduced this  year  as  H.R.  442.  A  copy  of 
our  report  on  It  Is  enclosed. 


Another  enclosure  of  possible  interest  t  ■ 
you  in  connection  with  age  and  employ- 
ment is  a  reprint  of  an  early  retirement  sur- 
vey from  our  Civil  Service  Journal,  "Thirty- 
eight  Years  Is  a  Plenty." 

Finally,  it  is  my  understanding  that  son..- 
of  the  agencies  in  the  excepted  service  haw 
elected  to  follow  the  same  "no  age  limit  ' 
employment  policy  now  required  of  all  i:: 
the  competitive  service.  The  Bin-eau  c : 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ac;- 
ministration  is  one  of  these. 

I   hope   that  this  survey  of  developmeir 
will  prove  helpful  to  your  subcommittee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Mact,  Jr., 

Chairmar.. 

Enclosures. 


Federal  employees  covered  by  retirentint  systim.  hy  sex,  af/c,  and  loigth  of  service,  June  SO,  1063 
[Estimates  based  on  a  lO-porcent  SLiinplo  of  cini'lrvec.-:  im'iir  the  Civil  Service  Rtliri.'nii.nt  Act] 


Age  and  length  of  service 


Total 


Number  of  emp!  lyee^ 


PiTcent  distribution  ' 


Male 


Female 


Percent  male 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total I     2.300,000 


1,739,  4S0 


500,520 


75,6 


100,00 


100.0 


1  -I 


By  ace  RTOup;  >. 

I'nder  30  years 

20  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years 

•TO  to  34  years 

;i5  to  39  years 

40  to  44  years 

45  to  49  years 

,50  to  54  years 

55  to  59  years.- 

tm  to  64  years. 

t'.s  to  69  years 

71)  to  74  years 

75  ye  kT.-;  anil  over 

By  lenctli  of  !«rvico  group:  * 

Inder  5  years 

5  to  9  years 

111  to  14  years 

15  to  19  year.-: 

Ji  I  to  24  j-ears 

.'5  to  29  yc;u-s 

idUo  34  years 

:(,"  toSyyeiirsi 

•ill  to  44  years 

l"i  to  49  years 

.50  ye.irs  and  over 


I 

14.0S0  ! 

11)7,630  j 

171,  2>sO  I 

234,900  I 

.SIS,  5(XI  i 

41^,070  I 
S7 1,930 

2.S.5.  orj)  ' 

•Jl!1.3i»  ' 

1U,S3"1  1 
56,070 

5,  y?sO 
3S0  I 

313,0-10  I 
440,51)0 
435.  3.'0 
4.53,  390 
457.  5<30 
l.'-J,  S40 
41,250 
•24,  240 
9,050  , 
2,  100  i 
110  ' 


3.410 
51,7bO 
l-.a.TLi'J 
l^^.  750 
■.:o'i.  9(iU 
33'J,  950 
■J'.i'.i.  9.50 

217.  ro 

147.830 

si.  ^10 

4  2. -ItV) 

4,8!M 

a  ill 
ii'.i'..  g>v) 

324,  iM 
32il.  iK) 
3t)7,  *)0 
379.  ffJO 
105.  490 

3e,  i'jo 

•-'■2,  |40 

•■-.  910 

1,*)0 

110 


in. 670 
55,  930 
47,490 
46.150 
67,  640 
S5,  120 
77.9S0 
07,  m) 
53, 670 
33,  120 
13.610 
I,  2".X) 
70 

i  4i\  aso 

Ilfi,  010 

lii9,  320 

SO,  190 

77,  870 

17.  350 

-t,  7tk) 

l.SflXl 

740 

300 


24  2 
4s!o 
7Z3 

SO.  4 
7S.S 
79.6 
79,0 
76,2 
73  3 
71.2 
75.  7 
7A.  4 

Si. 6 

73.7 
74.9 
Sl.O 
'SJ.O 
S5.  9 
SS.  5 
irj.  2 
!<I  3 
s5.  7 
100.0 


m 


.6 

4.7 

7,4 

10,2 

13.8 

LS.  2 

16.2 

12.4 

S,  8 

5,0 

2.4 

.3 


(») 


.2 

3.0 

7.1 

10.9 

14.4 

19.1 

16.9 

12.5 

8.5 

4.7 

2.4 

.3 


C) 


13,6 

19.2 

18.9 

19.7 

19.9 

5,3 

l.S 

1.1 

.4 

.1 


(») 


9.6 

IS.  7 

18.7 

21.1 

21.8 

6.1 

2.1 

1.3 

.5 

.1 


(») 


l.f 

111   1 

s,  ■ 

S  2 

12.1 

1,'  2 

12  1 
'.<  t"i 
5  '.) 
2,4 


2iV  I 
20.7 
19.  5 
1.5.4 
13  " 
3  1 


'  Percents  are  rounded  Independently  and  not  forced  to  add  to  tntal,-!, 
!  Avcnifte  age  for  ali  employees,  43.1  yours,  f.jr  males,  43.5  years;  for  fciin!. 
'  Ia-^<  than  0,05  percent. 


s.  42  yi 


*  Av.  r.^,'.'  U'Ogth  of  Si  r vice  fur  a'.l  I'liip'oy.  r?,  14.2  yenrs;  f-jr  males,  15,1  year.^:  an.l 
fi-iiialf.-i,  11.2  yeura. 


Table  1. — Distribution  of  paid  Federal  citilian  einpluyincnl,  by  ^i/lecl'd  agturj  and  by  age  group,  June  30,  1963 


SfliTted  a:!eiK'y 


General  Accounting  Office 

l>epartiiier\t  of  Slate 

I>cj)iirtnicnt  of  the  Treasury , 

Department  of  Defense 

olTice  of  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  and  other  Defense 

activities 

1  'I'liartmi'iit  of  the  Army 

I  >f])artineiit  of  the  Navy 

I'epLirtiiient  of  ttie  Air  Force , 

Di'Ii.irt merit  of  Justice 

I'ost  Olhce  Depart  lu'tit 

nepartrneiit  of  the  Interior 

1  >pp:irtiiiciit  of  Agriculture 

Dep.irtini'iit  of  Ccinmerce 

I)eparlnK'i!t  of  Labor 

Dcpariimut  of  Health,  Kducation,  and  Welfare 

Civil  .-^rrvire  Commission 

t  iiiii  ral  .-^iTvioes  Administration 

lliiii>m(:  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Information  Agency 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Nalioiial  .\eronautics  and  Space  AdmlnlstraUon 

\eleraus'  Administration 


\  ^0  ^oup 

Total 

I>ess  than  20 

20lo2fl 

30  to  39 

40  to  49 

50  to  59 

60  to  69 

70  and  o\.r 

4,758 
5,00-2 

8'2.y97 

75 
148 

1,784 

11,978 

380 
1,  0«1 

18,  IW 

1  '•*27 
25,  244 

1.249 

989 

15,396 

409 
318 

8,205 

J6 

996,030 

1,5,726 

121.4.55 

2o9,  348 

340,315 

191,561 

6.^  912 

1.:i:i 

21,  4.57 

R35 

3,>80 

5,099 

6,756 

3,897 

1,  252 

1^-. 

3,56,  338 

6,914 

44,|91 

9-J,  589 

11^1,794 

6U,  567 

23,468 

I.;'' 

331,  4.S0 

4,591 

35,  108 

77,435 

118,710 

P9,  6-25 

25,  421 

'.■n\ 

2^6,  755 

3,3S6 

38,176 
2,|30 

8i225 

96,065 

48, 472 

15,  771 

470 

17,971 

4.54 

4,  1,55 

5,  901 

3,957 

1,  327 

47 

fKS.s.  469 

.5,567 

78,  018 

1.59,  996 

195,  '298 

106,810 

41,546 

1,231 

.53.9(10 

1.067 

U,  449 

13,  S.50 

15.  loo 

10,  7L'G 

3,512 

111) 

110,045 

2,  .575 

19.J90 

27.  ,580 

29,  8.=-0 

23,  435 

7,041 

1T4 

31,  121 

732 

6,391 

7,561 

8,257 

6, 122 

2, 025 

:«; 

1                  S,  9-29 

.535 

l.MO 

1.777 

2.  6<;5 

1,743 

638 

11 

73, 161 

3,298 

10,  «99 

17,  (MO 

2V),  160 

12,  298 

2,961 

]...- 

4,V23 

16h 

fil4 

972 

l,4t)3 

7m 

291 

JI 

31,51s 

305 

2,351 

5,  887 

9,  S2S 

R.  260 

4,  789 

'IS 

13,469 

519 

1,»46 

2, -'35 

3,6.52 

3,362 

2,  055 

Il«J 

4,  271 

234 

»s3 

975 

1,073 

877 

429 

2, 442 
23,686 

74 
671 

2-'2 
5,  «70 

518 
7,  972 

827 
6,711 

530 
2,060 

271 
,556 

4rt 

176,234 

1,445 

22,301 

44.  575 

m.ab 

34,828 

13,540 

311) 

>>'otp:,— These  data  have  been  drawn  from  a  random  sample  of  approximately  10  percent  of  the  Federal  work  force  and  are  therefore  subject  to  sampling  error,  Exclii  1  ■'^ 
fiireicn  nationals  OTerseas,  the  Acency  for  International  Development  and  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  Department  of  State,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  In  the  Departni.ril 
of  Justice,  the  Alaska  Railroad  and  the  Oeological  Survey  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  commissioned  olbcers  of  the  Coast  and  Ucodetic  Survcv  in  the  Departraen:  t.f 
Commerce,  and  tba  commissioaed  corps  of  the  Public  Ue&ltli  Service  in  ttie  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wellare. 
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Table  2.— Percentage  dislnlulion  of  paid  Federal  cmlian  employmenl,  by  selected  agency  and  by  age  group,  June  SO,  1062 


Selected  agency 


Age  group 


Total 


Ccneral  Accoimting  Office 

licpartment  of  State i 

l>epartment  of  the  Tre;isury '. I 

]'«.'[., irtment  of  Defense ""I 

Ciilice  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  other  iSefenae  ' 
activities 

I  '.■partmerit  of  the  .\rmy 

1  i.'partuient  of  the  Navy 

I  U'lLirtineiit  of  the  .\ir  Force 

Dipartinent  of  Justice H 

I'ost  t)iricc  Department ...".\ 

Deparinicnt  of  the  Interior 

l)(l>artnicnt  of  Agriculture 

I'.'p:.rtineiit  of  Commerce , 

Di'p.irinicnt  of  I-ahor 

I'.'P.inuient  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. .J.' rj."!, 

(  ;vil  Service  Commission. 

Ci'iioral  Services  .Administration. 

llnu.^in.e  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

J  .formation  .\Eenty. ^". ''"" 

i:,lerstate  Commerce  Commission. 

N  itional  .•Vcron.iiitk?  and  Space  Admiiustr.itioii I.. 

\  clerans'  Admiiiirlralioii 


Less  than  20 

100 

1,58 

lUO 

2.96 

100 

2.15 

100 

1.58 

inn 

3,  S9 

l')0 

1,94  ! 

100 

1.39 

100 

1,  IS 

UH1 

2,53 

100 

,  95 

liAt 

1,98 

vo 

2,34 

liHj 

2,35 

li)0 

5.99 

100 

4.51 

100 

4.07 

100 

.  97 

100 

3.85 

100 

5.4S 

100 

3,03 

I;k) 

2.  S3 

11)0 

.82 

20  to  29 


30  to  39 


40  to  49 


50  to  59 


00  to  60 


70  and  over 


17 

19 

17 

73 

13 

35 

12 

19 

16 

68 

12 

46 

10 

59 

13 

38 

11 

85 

13 

■26 

17 

,53 

17 

02 

2<l 

.53 

17 

47 

22. 

S3 

12 

47 

^ 

m 

11, 

48 

15 

w 

9, 

09 

2;<, 

94 

12. 

65 

20.60 

21.  81 
21.92 
26.04 

23.76 
25.98 
23.36 
•29,  37 
•23.  12 
27.  19 
25,  70 
25.06 
24,  29 
19,90 
24,  n 
•23.  .58 
Iv.  68 
16,  ,59 

22.  S3 
21.21 
33.  tV'i 
2,-,.  29 


25.79 
31,37 
30,42 
34.17 

31.49 
33.34 
35  81 
33,50 

32,  84 

33,  19 
28.03 
27.  13 
26.53 
29,85 
27.  56 
35.  48 
31.18 
■27.11 
■2.5,  12 
33.  87 
-■8,  33 
33.61 


2fi.  25 
IH,  77 
22,  16 
19.23 

18.16 
19.52 
21.00 
16.90 
22.02 

18,  15 
19.90 
21.  30 
19.67 

19.  .52 
16.81 
17.07 
■26.21 
24.96 
■20.  .53 
21.70 

>-,  70 
19.76 


8,60 
6,36 
9,86 
6.62 

5.83 
6.59 
7.67 
5,  .50 
7.38 
7.06 
6.52 
6.40 
fi.  51 
7.  15 
4,05 
7.06 
15.19 
15.26 
10,04 
11.  10 
•2.35 
7.  68 


0.12 
.17 

.18 
.17 
.M 
.!« 

.as 

.21 

.as 

.i« 

.12 

.12 
.14 

.27 

.31 

.74 


Note.— These  data  have  been  dra-a-n  from  a  randoin  sanipl 
f.iriign  nationals  overseas,  the  .A.gencv  '     ' 
n;  Justice,  the  AUvska  Railroad  and  tl 
t  .imiiierce,  and  tlie  commissioned  corps 
fiTced  to  add  to  totals. 


error.    Eiclu-ies 

the  Department 

the  Department  of 

indejiendently  and  not 


T.\BLE  3. — Diatrihulion  of  paid  Federal  chiUan  rmployecs  appointed 

June  30,  1962 


since  Jan.  1,  l:''>9,  by  S'Jcc!fd  a 


QC'ICV 


and  by  age  group. 


Selected  agency 


'ip 


Total 


n.neral  Accounting  OfEce 

J'l'P.artment  of  State '_] 

I'cp.irtmeiit  of  the  Trt-asury 

1>.  p.ir;i;;cut  of  Dcfiusc VW-WIW. 

<  'iTice  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  other  Defense 

activities 

I'l'i  .irinicut  of  the  Army ...^". ]!.'!"' 

i ).  puriiTient  of  the  N'avy '_''_'_ 

1  >i  p;\rtnient  of  the  .\!r  ForL-e 

I'.'P.-irnnent  of  Justice 

r  >i  (iiliLC  1 'ep.artnu  lit 

l'.;.;..rinirni  of  the  Interior . 

Iirpar;-!iont  of  AcricuUure 

]".par;inent  of  Commerce 

I'l^p.nniont  of  Labor 

i'.;  .irimont  of  HoaI;h,  Educathn,  an.]  Welfare."..' !^'!'! 

C  ri!  Service  Commission 

•  '.^niTal  Services  Administration ' .......... 

11'  'ismg  .and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Iiil.'nn.iiion  Agency 

1'  :iT>tate  Comm.erce  Commission [I'!!.'II'  " 

N  .;ional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.. I^"'" 
\  ilorans'  Administration 


840 

1.^202 

22,  125 

275,  878 


Less  than  20 


75 

136 
1,731 

1.5.  i'.98 


30  to  29 


■5(16 
,580 

85,  430 


*>  274  ' 

97>.8n  I 
7';.  898 

93.026  I 

4.027  I 
IPO.  .'"42 
IS  619  ' 
33,239 

10.049  I 

3,  :v.o 

30,  194 

1.117 

8,358 
4,849 
1,170 
654 
9,234 
48.  489 


797 
6.  .'>.86 
4.  355 
3.  9tK) 

442 
.5,342 

1.034 

2,400 

732 

501 

3,  182 


2.3,53  I 
29.  470  I 
23.  ,534  ! 
30.073  I 


1.339 

55.  8.-,7 
7.  ISI 

13.  iK,i5 
4.  '".95 
1.241 

12.  3C8 


K,8 

413 

2•.^ 

1,719 

519 

1,  ■207 

■234 

42'.J 

74 

173 

6-25 

3,749 

1.431 

10.631 

30  to  39 


151 
284 

0,  (J8.) 

74. 509 


1.898 

■:.\oio 

2.\091 
2'i,  910   , 

9.M 

50.771   I 

4.9^.9  , 

8.  887   ' 
2,  •V27 

7,  .J14   I 

301  I 
2,405 

l.ti3S  I 
312  1 
ItV)  ! 

2,  812 
14,363  I 


40  to  49 

50  toS9 

ffitoM 

70  and  OTpT 

193 

75 
4fi 

11 
23 

3.  '.«\3 

1,742 

203 

32 

V.'.i.  ,551 

25. 757 

4,699 

234 

2.  0''.2 

999 

152 

IS 

24,  ,^40 

9.544 

1,836 

«6 

20,  176 

7.283 

1,384 

7S 

•22.  773 

7,931 

1,328 

51 

989 

233 

S8 

12 

35.22S 

10,963 

2.263 

118 

3,  513 

1.477 

378 

67 

5,  819 

2.575 

509 

44 

1,  512 

622 

61 

718 

149 

34 

11 

:,  423 

1.998 

187 

U 

134 

67 
1,210 

34 

239 

2,  491 

1.197 

718 

140 

30 

1.56 

■20 

19 

210 

37 
324 

l.tv55 

46 

■23 

11,009 

4,267 

634 

M 

iiiiSSiiliilijiil^ 


T'-ui:  4. — Percentage  distribution  of  paid  Federal 


n'lilian  emplourcs  appointed  since  Jan    1,  1959,  bu  stl,-ct,d  agency  and  by  aqe  aronp 
June  SO,  196S  "  y     y     y       h. 


Pi  locted  agency 


fleriora!  Accounting  Office 

l'vf..inment  of  State 

I'';.ar'.!nent  of  the  Treasury 

I'-pirriTient  of  Defense 

<  I 'rice  of  the  Secretary  of  Defe 

■ulivlties 

''cprj-tment  of  the  Army 

i'fp:irtnient  of  the  Navy 

I  'i  pariment  of  the  Air  Force. 


Age  group 

Total 

I>css  than  20 

20  to  2« 

30  to  30 

40  to  48 

50  to  SO 

eotoee 

70  and  over 

100 
lOO 
100 
100 

8,93 

10.78 

7.82 

5.09 

60.24 
45.96 
37.81 
3a  97 

17.98 
■22.60 
27.52 
27.01 

2.  02 
15.29 
17.91 
25,21 

24.92 
25,12 
26,24 
24.48 

8.93 
3.66 
7.87 
9.34 

1.31 

L82 

.92 

1.70 

_^ 

•^          0.  ii 

.t«8 

»tber  Defeosa 

100 
100 
100 
100 

9.63 

6.74 

fi.ee 

4.2« 

2*.  44 

3a  17 

3a  60 
32.33 

23.94 
26,22 
26.13 
28.93 

15.07 
9.77 
9,47 
8.53 

1.84 
1.88 
1.80 
1  43 

.19 
.10 

.10 

.05 

— — 

^ 

I 
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TABLi:  A— Percentage  distrihiition  of  paid  Federal  civilian  employees  appointed  since  Jan.  1,  1959,  by  selected  agency  and  by  agt  grout,, 

June  SO,  196S — Continued 


Department  of  Justice 

I'ost  Office  Oepartment 

Department  of  the  Interior - 

I>e|>artment  of  A(rriculturc 

Department  of  Commerce 

Department  of  Labor 

Department  of  Uciilth.  Education,  and  Welfare .- 

Civil  Service  Commission - 

(leneral  Services  Administr.it ion 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Information  Apcncy 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

National  Aeronautics  ami  Sjiacc  Adniinisiration. 
Veterans'  Administration 


100 
lOU 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


10.98 

3.33 

S.  55 

7.2-J 

7.28 

14.91 

10.54 

15.  (M 

2.52 

10.70 

20.00 

11.31 

6.77 

2.  9.^ 


I 


3.3.  £5 

34.f.0 

ri.s.C7 

3y.|3 

4f..V2 

36.03 

40.  PC 

:ir,.p7 

■jn.  f,- 

-'4.p9 

L)!"'.  Il7 

2>V«5 

to.  RO 

34.30 

23.69 

31.62 
26.  69 
2fi.  74 
24. 15 
21.01 
23. 23 
26.95 

25.  77 
21.41 

26.  67 
24.46 
30.  45 
29. 62 


24 

56 

21 

94 

18 

87 

17 

51 

15.  05  1 

21 

37 

17 

96 

12 

00 

29 

80 

24 

69 

13.  33  1 

32 

n 

17.92  1 

•>•> 

S3 

5.79 
6.83 
7.93 
7.75 
G.  19 
4.43 
6.62 

e.  00 

14.  4S 

14.81 

1.71 

5.  66 
3.51 
8.80 


1.44 

1.40 
2.03 

1.  53 
.61 

1.01 

.Co 

3.04 

2.  86 
2.  89 
1.G2 


.t.'l 


.50 
1.31 


Vote  -These  data  have  been  drawn  from  a  random  sample  of  approximately  in  percent  of  the  Fcdor.^1  work  force  and  are  therefore  subject  to  Kimphng  error  Excud.  ^ 
foreim  nationals  overseas,  the  Agency  for  InU^national  Development  and  the  Peace  Cori).?  in  the  Drparlment  of  State,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  tavestlgation  In  the  Depiirtmiu. 
^jKthTAllskaRai  road  and  the  (ieolopical  Survey  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  cnt.nni,.sione<i  oflicers  o  the  Co;vst  and  Geodetic  Survey  In  the  Department  -f 
CoS^w.  and  the  comS  corps  of  tl,r  Public  Health  Service  in  the  Department  of  H.  ..Uh.  K.lua;t:on.  and  Welfare.  Percent..f;es  arc  rounded  indepen.lently  and  r...; 
forced  to  add  to  totals. 


U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission', 

Wai^hington,  D.C.,  June  1,  1965. 
Hon.  Tom  Murray. 

Cliairman,  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Hovse  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  refers  further  to 
your  request  of  January  11,  1965,  for  Com- 
mission report  on  H.R.  442.  a  bill  "To  amend 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to  provide 
for  mandatory  retirement  of  employees  upon 
attainment  of  70  years  of  age  and  completion 
of  5  years  of  service,  and  for  other  purposes." 
The  Retirement  Ace  now  requires  the  au- 
tomatic separation  (mandatory  age  retire- 
ment) of  an  employee  at  the  end  of  the 
month  In  which  he  attains  age  70  with  at 
least  15  years'  service,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
nrst  month  after  that  age  when  service  totals 
15  years.  HJl.  442  would  prospectively  amend 
the  act  to  provide  for  automatic  separation 
at  or  after  age  70  with  at  least  5  years  of 
service. 

This  new  requirement   would   apply  only 
to  persons  appointed,  or  reappointed  follow- 
ing a  break  In  service  of  more  than  3  days, 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment.    Persons  now 
serving  would  continue  to  be  subject  to  the 
present  age-70.  15-year  mandatory  retirement 
provisions.     Also,   all  existing  exceptions  to 
the   general  mandatory  sep.inition  require- 
ments would  be  maintained.     Age  62  would 
still   be   the   superannuation    point   for   em- 
ployees of  the  Alaska  Railroad  in  Alaska  and 
for  citizen'  employees  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  and  the  Canal   Zone   Government 
serving  on  the  isthmus  (with  15  years'  service 
on  the  isthmus  or  in  Alaska).     Members  of 
Congress,  congressional  employees,  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  and  his  employees,  and 
judicial  brunch  employees  appointed  for  def- 
inite terms,  would  remain  exempt  from  age 
retirement.    Continuances  beyond  retirement 
age  could  still  be  authorized  in  unusual  cases 
and  age  retirees  would  continue  to  be  eligible 
for  reemployment  in  the  Government. 

H.R.  442  embodies  legislation  officially  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commission  In  the  88th 
Congress.  Our  April  8.  1963,  submission  re- 
sulted in  the  introduction  of  three  bills  (H.R. 
5774,  HJl.  5776,  and  S.  1371)  but  action  was 
not  completed  on  any  of  the  bills  prior  to 
adjournment  of  the  sath  Congress. 

Tlie  Commission  strongly  supports  H.R. 
442  as  a  constructive  and  needed  change  In 
the  retirement  law.  The  principal  purpose 
of  the  change  is  to  solve  a  problem  created 
by  the  15-year  service  requirement  in  the 
present  age  retirement  provision.  This  re- 
qxilrement  Is  Inhibiting  Federal  employment 
opportunities  of  persons  aged  55  and  over. 
Agencies  are  reluctant  to  appoint  apparently 
best  qualified  older  candidates  who  have 
little  or  no  prior  Federal  service  when  there 
Is  the  prospect  of  having  to  retain  them  un- 


til their  seventies  or  even  thcii-  eigiuies  au- 
tomatic retirement  v.ill  operate  nfter  15  years' 
service. 

The  economic  need  to  gear  ^landalory  re- 
tirement to  annuity  based  on  15  years  of 
service  has  largely  been  eliminated  by  the 
availability  of  social  securitiy  and  other 
sources  of  retirement  Income  based  on  em- 
plojTnent  prior  to  entering  the  Federal  serv- 
ice. Enactment  of  this  proposnl  would  have 
the  immediate  effect  of  lessening  resistance 
to  the  appointment  of  persons  over  age  55, 
and  would  facilitate  the  setting  of  higher 
age  limits  for  appointment  to  certain  posi- 
tions. A  long-range  effect  would  be  Improve- 
ment of  the  service  through  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  overage  employees.  Also.  It 
would  desirably  standardize  at  5  years  the 
service  period  required  for  disability,  de- 
ferred, and  superannuation  retirements.  As 
indicated,  existing  law  already  permits  un- 
restricted reemployment  of  age  retirees  and 
agencies  coiUd  still  utilize  the  needed  services 
of  such  persons  regardless  of  age. 

The  Commission  accordingly  recommends 
that  prompt  and  favorable  cwisideration  be 
given  H.R.  442.  Any  additioral  retirement 
cost  to  the  Government  resulting  from  en- 
actment of  the  bill  would  be  negligible,  and 
probably  would  be  offset  by  tiie  improvement 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  service  it  would  bring 
about. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  aCminlstratlon's 
program  here  is  no  objeciion  to  the  stib- 
mlssion  of  this  report. 

By  direction  of  the  Conmiitsion. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John-  W.  M.vrv.  Jr.. 

Chcirman. 


(From   the   Civil   Service  Joirnal,   October- 
December  1964 
E.\RLY    Retirement    Survey— .••TmnTY-EiGHT 

Years  Is  a  PLENtv" 
(By    Elizabeth    F.    Messer.    a^lst^nt    to    the 
Deputy  Dircct/^r.  Bureau  of  Retirement  and 
Insurance.  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission) 

EARLY  RETIREMENT  S^TIVXY 

Tlie  early  retirement  survey  reported  In 
this  article  was  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Retirement  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Subcommittee  members  asied  repeatedly, 
during  1963  hearings  on  bills  to  liberalize 
the  30-year  optional  retirement  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  why  em- 
ployees elect  to  retire  early;  bow  many  work 
elsewhere  after  retiring.  In  what  kinds  of 
jobs.  They  wanted  this  infortnation  to  assess 
better  the  magnitude  and  tlie  probable  im- 
pact on  the  legislative  changes  being  con- 
sidered.    Since   the   answers  were   nowhere 


available.    Civil    Service    Commission    Char- 
man   Macy    agreed   to   obtain   them   from 
Sample  group  of  early  Federal  retirees. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  half  of  all  the 
still-living  annuitants  who  retired  in  195G. 
1959,  and  1962  under  the  55-30  optional  re- 
tirement provisions.  (About  665  of  the 
7.859  who  originally  retired  in  those  years 
and  under  those  provisions  are  no  loncer 
living.  A  total  of  3,002  usable  response v 
more  than  a  91-percent  return,  had  be' u 
received  by  the  time  tabulations  beg..- 
They  provide  a  wealth  of  information  th.i 
will  undoubtedly  have  Interest  far  beyoi  d 
that  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  which  re- 
quested the  survey.  A  statistical  siunmary  ■  : 
responses  to  the  key  questions  is  given 
the  end  of  the  article. 

"Thirty-eight  years  Is  a  plenty." 
"If  you  work  to  the  day  you  die,  you're 
missing  something  good — like  never  being  a 
boy." 

■That  Is  the  way  two  annuitants  answert  d 
the  Civil  Service  Commission's  questlLi; 
about  why  they  retired  early  from  their 
Government  jobs.  "Early"  means  betwf*^r. 
the  ages  of  55  and  60,  after  at  least  30  ye.  1:^ 
of  work  In  the  Federal  service. 

And  would  they  do  it  again.  If  they  1..  d 
It  to  do  over?  Tliey  would  Indeed.  Said  itio 
homespun  philosopher:  "I  live  alone  and  ;  tr. 
as  happy  as  two  bugs  In  a  rug.  I  have  mv 
flowers  !!Jid  cameras  and  hi-fl,  and  I  do  n"i 
have  to  answer  to  anyone.  I  am  in  hog 
heaven.  I  am  healthy  and  ornery  as  tiny 
come,  do  my  own  cooking  •  •  •  sleep  as  i;iT 
as  I  want  •  •  •  give  the  housework  a  li'k 
and  a  promise  when  it  gets  too  bad  *  '  ' 
watch  any  TV  program  I  desire,  cus.-  iln  V 
conunerclals — who   would   want  more."'" 

Tliese  annuitant*,  and  the  2,999  ou  l;.- 
who  responded  to  a  rcent  Civil  Service  Ccm- 
ml&sion  questionnaire  about  early  ret.-'.- 
ment,  recount  an  ab.sorblng  and  richly  t.n- 
man  story  of  their  motivations,  their  pc-> 
retlrement  life,  and  their  attitudes  ab'  it 
early  retirement.  This  Is  the  story.  t<  ;d 
partly  in  their  own  down-to-earth  w(''i'= 
All  of  them  retired  between  the  agc^  "f 
55  and  60.  and  all  had  at  least  30  ye.ir.-  i>f 
Federal  service.  Because  they  had  not  vet 
reached  tlie  normal  retirement  age  of  ^'0. 
the  annuities  of  all  were  permanently  ■■-- 
duced  a  specified  percent  for  each  year  or 
part  of  a  year  they  were  under  age  60.  Tl.  '-^-e 
who  retired  In  1956  did  so  under  con.-ider.;;';y 
less  liberal  provisions  of  law  than  the  othr-.s: 
they  took  a  greater  reduction  for  each  'cir 
they  were  under  60,  their  anntilties  w-  re 
computed  under  a  less  generous  forn-  :-i 
and  exercise  of  the  right  to  provide  .n 
annuity  for  their  survivors  cost  them  nT^. 

THE  EMPLOYEES  WHO  RETIRED  EARLY 

Many  of  the  early  retirees  had  more  tlv.'ti 
30  years  of  Federal   service   to  their   crff'.it 
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when  they  left,  and  some  had  as  much  as 
40    41,  and  even  42  years. 
Most  left  Jobs  that  paid  In  the  $4,000  and 

5  -  000  brackets  and  that  offered  limited  pro- 
n:  Jtlon  opportunities.  A  surprising  4  out 
oi  10  had  been  post  office  clerks  or  carriers, 
and  an  additional  1  had  done  other  postal 
field  work;  2  had  been  in  trades  or  technical 
fields  or  were  unskilled  workers;  2  had  been 
ill  nonprofessional  white-collar  Jobs;  and 
1  had  been  an  engineering,  scientific,  or  other 
professional  worker.  Most  said  that  they 
were  foremen,  supervisors,  managers,  or  ex- 
c  utlves  at  the  time  they  retired,  and  most 
were  men. 

Their  civil  service  annuities  ranged  from 
:f^?s  than  $100  a  month  in  19  Instances  to  as 
much  as  $1,000  a  month  In  2  instances,  but 

6  out  of  10  received  annuities  between  $200 
ar.d  S299  a  month. 

\  third  of  them  retired  during  their  55th 
year,  the  earliest  in  which  they  were  eligible. 
.\  fifth  (631)  of  them,  however,  were  already 
in  their  59th  year  before  they  exercised  the 
option  and  so  had  worked  practically  to  nor- 
n..il  retirement  age. 

WHY  THEY  RETIRKD  E.ARLY 

Most  said  they  left  early  because  they 
w  luted  to  enjoy  retirement  before  it  was 
tl  o  late,  but  economic  reasons,  dissatisfaction 
in  Government,  and  health  and  family  rea- 
so.ns  were  cited  frequently.  Their  views  of 
t;ie  reasons  others  retire  early  followed  the 
s.ine  pattern. 

The  one  most  frequently  given  reason  was 
'wanted  to  quit  while  still  able  to  enjoy 
rt-irement."  Over  half  of  aU  who  responded 
p.ive  this  as  one  of  the  reasons,  and  over  a 
f' iirth  gave  It  as  the  main  one.  They  often 
e;  .i>orated: 

I  was  spending  all  my  time  making  a  living. 
.<:■•  that  I  had  no  time  to  live.  When  I  found 
r:v  -elf  going  to  sleep  over  the  newspaper. 
I    iecided  it  was  time  to  quit. 

I  wanted  to  travel  more.  I  had  never  been 
s broad  and  I  knew  that  If  I  waited  too  long 
I  -^vouid  never  make  it. 

I  was  tied  down  to  work  and  studying 
fr  n  the  age  of  14  years  until  I  had  33 
ye.irs  of  service.  •  •  •  It  was  a  long  drag. 
a;;d  I  felt  that  I  would  like  more  time  to 
n.v.self. 

My  father's  family  has  a  long  history  of 
sr.dden  death  from  heart  attacks  •  •  •.  I 
^  ii  not  going  to  take  a  chance  with  sud- 
dently  dying  without  a  few  years  of  not 
w  rking. 

'  -"ts  of  my  coworkers  have  kept  on  working 
sir.oe  I  retired,  and  today  they  are  dead.  I 
h  .ci  my  home  paid  for.  a  small  farm,  tl  ree 
r'v.tal  units,  and  have  a  garden,  chickens, 
birds,  pigeons,  and  geese.  Do  lots  of  fishing. 
httt.ting.  trapping,  and  enjoy  myself  gen- 
P'  -ly.  I  have  not  worked  one  "day  since 
re -i.-ing  except  a  few  days  Jury  duty.  I  enjoy 
I" ::=ing  flowers  and  have  a  mint  Julep  at  the 
etKi  of  my  day. 

-M.^ny,  especially  ex-postal  workers  and  pro- 
?e>-ionals.  left  for  economic  reasons  (the  sec- 
oiui  most  frequently  cited  reason)  : 

I  put  in  over  39  years  and  had  to  quit  and 
ger  another  Job  to  have  a  living  salary  for 
niv  old  age.  I  have  enough  quarters  now  for 
io<:a]  seciu-ity,  but  I  had  to  quit  mv  life- 
tir.ip  job  togetit. 

.My  wife  is  a  registered  nurse.  For  us  to  get 
so:-..e  place  where  she  could  work  as  much  as 
reci'iired  Is  the  only  way  we  could  give  our 
ti.ree  children  a  college  education.  MereJv 
a  !   !<iness  matter. 

I  worked  36  years;  16  of  that  I  was  com- 
pelled to  work  a  dual  job.  Having  a  family  I 
Qf-cidcd  at  55  to  retire.  My  pension  plus"  a 
job  would  enable  me  to  Uve  better,  and  my 
ftc::th  would  not  be  impaired  by  two  Jobs. 

A=  a  trial  lawyer  for  the  Government  I 
^']  ■  continuously  with  outside  lavsryers 
V.  .  -.vere  getting  from  two  to  five  times  my 
s.>..iry  for  comparable  work.  On  my  fre- 
Y'-n  ap.signments  away  from  home,  I  had 
U)  .-My  in  third-rate  hotels  and  eat  cheap 
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meals,  and  still  pay  an  average  of  t5  to  $10 
for  the  privilege,  while  opposing  counsel  on 
the  same  cases  lived  well  at  the  expense  of 
their  clients  •  •  • . 

Why  shouldn't  employees  retire  early  when 
they  can  earn  more  than  half  as  much  social 
security  in  G'i  years  as  they  acquire  in  37 
years  of  Federal  service  And  I  have  earned 
these  benefits  so,  so  much  easier. 

Some — the  professionals  more  than  oth- 
ers— had  become  dissatisfied: 

Believed  I  had  reached  the  end  of  the  road 
at  GS-16,  wanted  a  new  challenge. 

I  served  38  years,  3  months,  10  days  in  the 
service,  and  felt  tired  of  the  same  Job.  I  was 
very  tired  of  the  same  work,  and  no  pro- 
motions. Too  much  time  spent  Justifying 
your  existence.  Not  enough  time  spent  on 
work  which  has  taken  years  to  learn  and  for 
which  you  are  qualified.  Too  many  persons 
not  engineers,  telling  engineers  how,  and 
where,  also  how  much.  Too  many  auditors 
with  too  much  power. 

"I  hated  junk  mall. 

"If  post  office  would  stop  counting  the  mail 
and  start  delivering  it,  the  unemployment 
figxu'e  would  probably  rise  to  an  alltlme 
high.  •  •  •  Anyone  who  doesn't  retire  from 
a  large  poet  office  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  either  can't  afford  it  or  is  already  crazy."  . 

And  some  retired  for  health  and  family 
reasons: 

"The  winters  seemed  to  get  longer,  the 
weather  colder,  the  load  heavier,  and  the 
strain  greater.  And  Just  the  opposite  in 
summer — hotter  and  more  miserable."  |A 
former  letter  carrier.) 

"I  did  piecework  for  39  years  and  piecework 
Is  a  very  nerve-racking  job.  It  is  especially 
hard  to  keep  up  the  pace  after  vou  are 
50. 

"I  have  an  Invalid  father  to  take  care  of. 
my  wife  was  sick  In  the  hospital.  I  vva.-  run 
down  because  of  the  strain. 

"Tension  kept  mounting  so  .ts  to  be 
almost  tmbearable.  If  jou  made  a  mistake, 
it  could  cost  150  to  200  lives  and  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  equipment."  |A 
former  air  traffic  controller.  ] 

There  were  a  variety  of  other  reasons :  de- 
sire to  devote  moi^  time  to  farming  or  other 
family  business;  dislike  of  "bimiping-  other 
employees  during  reductions  in  force;  a  feel- 
ing that  good  performance  on  the  Job  de- 
manded a  younger,  more  vigorous  person. 
On  this  latter  point,  one  anntiitant  said:  "I 
saw  older  people  in  the  same  work  trying  to 
hold  on  and  having  to  be  carried  by  the  bal- 
ance of  the  crew,  and  I  knew  how  much  extra 
work  I  had  to  do  to  carry  them.  That  helped 
me  decide  to  retire  before  I  got  In  that  class  " 
And  several  men  suggested  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  perhaps  its  questionnaire  designers 
weren't  really  on  the  ball:  "This  question- 
naire seems  to  assume  that  all  of  the  deci- 
sions are  made  independents  by  the  sub- 
ject. Can  it  be  that  the  U.s".  Civil  Service 
Commission  underestimates  the  power  of  a 
woman?" 

No  change  in  work,  or  in  working  condi- 
tions in  Crovemment.  would  have  held  them 
longer,  said  4  out  of  10.  But  some  others 
said  that  they  might  have  staved  if  they'd 
had  a  raise  in  pay,  different  supervUors  or 
coworkers,  more  interesting  work,  or  better 
working  conditions  (traffic  and  transporta- 
tion problems  were  often  mentioned  here) . 

Three  out  of  10  reported  that  they  made 
the  retirement  decision  rather  suddenly  but 
2  had  made  definite  plans,  far  in  ad\-ance, 
to  retire  as  soon  as  they  could.  The  required 
reduction  in  annuity  delayed  the  retirement 
of  over  a  fourth  of  them  (28.8  percent)  until 
some  time  after  they  first  became  eligible. 

THEIR    EMPLOYME.NT    STATUS 

The  majority  of  those  who  retired  e.u-ly 
have  worked  some  since  leaving  Go\-ern- 
r^^rit, — usually  for  short  periods  of  time  and 
in  less  demanding  and  less  than  full-time 
Jobs.     A   higher   proportion   of  postal   em- 


ployees, especially  clerk-carriers,  worked  than 
did  employees  in  any  other  pay  system  or 
occupation.  Those  who  held  scienUflc,  engi- 
neering, or  other  professional  positions  in 
Government  ranked  next  highest,  followed 
by  blue-collar  and  technical  workers  and 
other  white-collar  workers. 

Over  hall"  of  all  who  have  worked  at  any 
time  since  leaving  Go\-ernment,  however,  did 
so  only  temporarily,  part  time,  or  occasion- 
ally. An  imknown.  but  substantial,  number 
of  those  who  worked  at  some  time  after 
retiring  no  longer  do  so.  Well  over  half  put 
in  fewer  hours  on  the  Job  than  they  did  in 
Government;  only  187  worked  more  hours 
outside  than  in  the  Federal  service. 

Most  who  have  worked  seem  to  have  taken 
easier  jobs  than  they  had  in  Goverimient. 
Many  have  been  self-employed,  and  many 
others  went  into  service  occupations.  Most 
of  the  postretlrement  Jobs  have  been  in 
clerical  or  administrative  fields,  witli  vm- 
skilled,  semiskilled,  and  teclmlcel  employ- 
ment next  most  frequently  reported.  Very 
few  early  retirees  (218)  said  that  they  hava 
done  professional  work  since  they  left.  The 
kinds  of  postretlrranent  jobs  listed  and  the 
write-in  comments  Indicate  clearly  that  post- 
retirement  earnings  are  visually  modest. 
One  person  explained  that  there  Is  quite  a 
demand  in  private  Industry  for  retli«d  dvil 
servants  becatise  "salaries  are  not  high 
( mostly  nearer  the  minimum  wage  law) .  and 
young  people  cannot  raise  famUies  on  the 
small  income." 

THE    JOBS    they've    HELD 

The  specific  kinds  ot  Jobs  early  retirees 
have  held  since  leaving  Government  haw 
been  even  more  varied  than  their  reasons 
for  retiring: 

"Bought  a  farm  and  raised  Christmas 
trees.  •  •  •  I  sold  my  Christmas  tree  busi- 
ness last  year  and  have  retired  for  good  I 
think.' 

"I  have  a  small  route  of  coin-operated 
vending  and  service  machines." 

T  am  a  part-time  waiter  and  a  full-time 
cab  driver." 

"I  have  regarded  remodeling  this  old  house 
as  self-employment  and  have  enjoyed  myself 
tremendously.  I  will  probably  sell  It  and 
either  remodel  another  or  build  new,  if 
health  permits." 

"I  deal  in  used  furniture  and  an- 
tiques.  •    •    •    It's  work,   but  mostly  fun." 

"I  do  maintenance  work  on  my  own  rental 
property." 

"Have  a  real  estate  license  and  work  when 

I  take  a  notion." 

Some  other  examples  of  their  Jobs:  Baby- 
sitter, bank  messenger,  band  player,  barber, 
bartender,  beekeeper,  book  salesman,  cabin 
steward,  cattle  breeder,  chauffeur,  farmer, 
freelance  advei..ser,  fruit  grower,  gas  sta- 
tion operator,  guard,  handyman,  innkeeper. 
Janitor,  landscape  foreman,  livestock  Judge, 
locksmith,  movie  usher,  music  teacher,  news- 
paper dealer,  parking  lot  attendant,  peddler, 
repairman,  school  crossing  guard,  shipping 
clerk,  short  order  cook,  upholsterer,  yard 
worker. 

A  few  hold  more  spectacular  positions. 
One  of  these  devotes  full  time  to  a  mer- 
chandising corporation  which  he  helped  or- 
ganize while  still  in  Government  and  which 
he  says  now  grosses  some  $40  million  a  year. 
Another  studied  accotmting  while  still  em- 
ployed and.  beginning  then,  acquired  ac- 
counts which  now  bring  him  a  greater  in- 
come than  his  salary  did;  "If  I  reach  the 
age  of  65,"  he  says,  "I  plan  to  sell  my  prac- 
tice, apply  for  full  social  security  benefits, 
and  then  travel  with  the  Mrs."  The  retire- 
ment of  another  "has  worked  out  fine.  We 
organized  a  new  life  insurance  company 
My  position  is  its  president." 

Even  less  typical  Is  the  story  of  a  former 
meteorologist  who  felt  tliat  Inadequate  edu- 
cation was  now  keeping  him  from  the  pro- 
fessional status  he  used  to  enjoy;    he  re- 
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turned  (amr  40  years)   to  his  uniye^lty  lor 
a  lull  academic  course  plus  Pfrt-tlme  mete- 
oroloelcal  research  work,  obtained  a  BS.  de- 
^ee   in    1962.   and  expected   to   receive  the 
MS    degree  In  earth  science  during  August 
of  1964.  after  which  he  would  be  given  pro- 
lessional  status  In  teaching  and  research  at 
the  university.    And  the  story  of  the  former 
Navy  engineer  who,  with  his  family,  founded 
an7now%perates  a  private  ^chooljor  g  fted 
children   (IQ's  ranging  from  130  to  170^    on 
a  Long  Island  estate  which  they  bought  and 
converted:    the  school   already   has  students 
ranging  from  nursery  school  through  high 
IJSSol    plans  to  expand  to  include  a  2-year 
libe^l  am  junior  college.     And  t^at  of  the 
erstwhile  research  scientist  who  found  that 
too  many  applicants  lor  professional  jobs  in 
^Dvernment  laclced-and  disliked-math  and 
science:   deciding  that  his  experience  could 
help   make   these   subjects  more    interesting 
to  students,  he  enrolled  In  evening  school, 
qualified    for   a   high    school    teacher's   cer- 
tificate  and  took  a  teaching  position  as  scon 
as  he  became  eligible  for  retirement. 

THEIR    REASONS     FOR    WORKING 

Those  who  have  worked  at  any  time  since 
retirement  were  asked  why  they  did  so. 
Their  replies— consistent  with  their  reasons 
for  retiring— show  that  they  worked  pri- 
marily for  economic  reasons  or  because,  hav  - 
ing  to  continue  earning,  they  needed  easier 
work.  They  believe  that  others  work  for 
the  same  reasons. 

By  far  the  most  frequently  given  reasons 
for  working  after  retirement  were  economic— 
•had  to  have  more  money,"  for  example,  was 
marked  by  786  people,  and  -want^ed  to 
Qualify  for  social  security  benefits'  was 
marked  by  1.126.  Almost  half  (45.5  percent) 
of  all  responses  to  the  question  had  to  do 
,  with  need  (or  desire)  for  more  money,  and 
-^thls  was  given  as  the  main  reason  by  twice 
as  many  people  as  gave  any  other: 

"I  needed  more  money  and  I  could  get  a 
lob  at  Boeing,  so  I  took  it." 

"When  I  had  to  start  paying  taxes  on  my 
total  annuity.  I  had  to  return  to  work.  •  •  •' 
•The  retirement  income  Is  sufficient  ir  i 
stay  home  and  putter  around  and  die  in  a 
chair  of  old  age.  But  for  travel,  hobbies 
etc  which  unfortunately  cost  money,  I  find 
It  desirable  to  work  for  a  while  and  then 
spend  the  money." 

•I  could  not  live  on  my  retirement  pay, 
that  Is  why  I  am  working.  ' 

The  second  most  frequently  given  reason 
was  need  for  less  demanding  work.  "Had 
a  chance  to  work  Just  part  of  the  time"  was 
marked  by  504  retirees,  and  "was  able  to  get 
work  that  was  less  tiring,  and  caused  me  less 
strain,  than  my  Government  job"  was 
marked  by  708. 

Almost  as  many  started  working  again— 
or  kept  on  working— just  because  they 
wanted  to:  480  did  it  because  they  had  a 
chance  to  do  work  they  really  wanted  to  do. 
279  because  thev  were  bored,  and  222  because 
they'd  had  a  break  and  were  ready  to  start 
again: 

••Our  daue'.iter  eraduated  from  college.  m\ 
husband  was  retired,  and  we  both  wanted 
very  much  ^o  go  to  the  Mission  field  where 
we  were  very  much  needed.  •  *  •  Have 
been  training  natives  In  the  Mission  Hos- 
pital (Nigeria)  and  find  much  satisfaction 
m  this  work." 

"The  days  are  long  and  there  comes  a  tune 
when  one  isn't  too  welcome  around  the  house 
constantlv.  •  •  •  People  who  are  engaged 
In  public' business  are  too  busy  to  visit  with 
those  who  have  retired.  •  •  *  One  must 
kpf-p  himself  busy.'" 

•I  found  myself  depressed.  •  •  •  I  sought 
temporary  or  part-time  work  and  am  stUl 
employed  doing  what  I  like,  with  the  happy 
thought  of  being  in  circulation." 

Some  were  approached  by  private  em- 
ployers and  asked  to  work;  304  of  these  went 
back  because  they  felt  they  were  really 
needed. 
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.\ND     THEIR     REASONS     FOR      NOT     WORKING 

Paid  employment  holds  no  attraction  for 
many,  however.  They  are  not  Interested  In 
working,  they  have  income  sufficient  for 
their  needs,  and  they  are  too  busy  with  their 
hobbies,  community  activities,  recreational 
or  educational  pursuits.  These  eatisfled.  and 
unemployed,  annuitants  tell  why  they  don't 

work:  ^  .  , 

•"I  like  to  hunt,  fish,  golf,  play  bridge,  gar- 
den care  for  my  yard.  I  love  music,  good 
literature,  sports,  and  Just  plain  loafing, 
which  is  ?Ji  art  In  Itself  •  •  *.  Work  just 
took  up  too  much  of  my  time." 

"I  always  wanted  a  better  educ.Uion  *  •  *. 
I  am  going  to  school,  sludyiiig  electronics. 
I  decided  this  was  a  good  course  for  cither 
voung  or  old.  Sometimes  I  think  I  am  too 
"old,  and  again  I  feel  that  age  is  no  barrier 
•  •  *.  It  could  mean  additional  income  for 
me  in  the  futtire;  if  nor.  n  still  should  be  a 
nice  hobbv"" 

-One  of  the  things  I  have  enjoyed  is  free- 
dom of  movement  •  •  '.  My  brother  and  I 
took  a  trip  to  the  west  coiist.  No  one  shouid 
miss  seeing  the  beauty  and  vastness  of  this 
great  county  •  *  *.  My  only  complaint  is 
that  time,  each  day  and  ye«J.  passes  too 
quickly." 

•I  wanted  to  travel  some  before  I  died,  and 
I  also  wanted  the  time  to  do  just  as  I  pleased. 
Now  I  spend  my  summers  on  a  nice  northern 
Michigan  lake  and  my  winters  in  Florida, 
and  between  times  I  Just  travel  around  and 
visit  my  children  and  friends.  I  play  golf 
about  twice  a  week  and  fish  all  summer." 

"Many  activities  such  as  visiting  sick 
at  hospitals,  volunteer  commtmity  work,  tak- 
ing old  ladles  to  grocery.  et«.  Would  not  de- 
sire any  employment  except  in  national  emer- 
gency."' 

"I  read  from  5  to  8  hours  a  day.  I  studied 
German  for  2  years  at  the  university.  To- 
morrow I  begin  a  course  in  Introduction  to 
the  Nev.-  Testament.'  I  do  not  have  to  do 
anything  under  tension." 

'There  were,  however.  231  checks  for  items 
dealing  with  Inability  to  obtain  work  and 
5&»-of  those  dealing  with  health  and  family 
iesponsibUltles.  Some  say:  "There  doesn  t 
seem  to  be  anything  much  for  ex-tax  collec- 
tors who  can't  do  manual  labor":  "businesses 
do  not  hire  women  58  year.-  old  so  readily": 
"I  am  totallv  disabled  and  not  allowed  to  do 
any  work";  "my  aged  parents  require  more 
help";  and  "no  success  as  yet  in  finding  work. 
I've  written  to  my  Congressman  for  sugges- 
tions •  •  •.  It's  rough  •  •  •.  Discrimina- 
tion against  age  is  terrible  here." 

HOW    THEY     ARE    F.\RING    P1N.^NCI\LLY 

One  question  asked  in  tl\p  survey  sought 
to  determine  how  well  early  retirees  arc  liv- 
ing now.  This  question  read:  "All  of  us  can, 
of  course,  use  more  money  at  any  time.  We 
would  like  to  know,  however,  whether  the 
total  income  of  employees  who  retired  before 
reaching  age  60  o.llows  them  to  maintain  a 
reasonablv  good  standard  of  living  now.  Will 
you  please  check  the  answer  that  is  most 
nearly  right  for  you:  (1)  Live  better  than 
before  I  retired;  (2)  live  about  as  well  as  be- 
fore I  retired:  (3)  don't  live  quite  as  well  but 
am  doing  all  right;  (4)  have  had  to  reduce 
my  standard  of  living  drastically  in  order 
to  got  by." 

Over  83  percent  answered  that  they  are 
doing  all  right  or  belter.  Bome  were  doing 
It  on  annuities  plus  savings  and  return  on 
investments,  but  more  than  half  have  work- 
ed at  least  some  of  the  time  since  retiring 
from  Government.  In  addition,  many  volun- 
teered that  they  have  a  s^use  working  or 
receiving  an  annuity,  or  are  also  d^aTv^n€  so- 
cial security  benefits  or  a  yeteran's  pension, 
or— surprisingly  often- have  come  into  a 
smaU  Inheritance.    They  say: 

"My  Income  (outside)  for  only  8  months 
or  work  per  year  far  exceeds  the  maximum 
at  grude  16.  the  salary  I  wae  paid  at  the  time 
of  my  voluntary  retirement." 


•If  you  are  a  married  woman,  as  I  am,  with 
a  working  htosband,  the  amount  of  retire- 
ment IB  not  bad,  but  if  you  are  a  married 
man  with  a  wife  who  does  not  work,  it  is 
close  picking." 

Some   of  the   12.6   percent  who  have   h.,ti 
to  reduce  their  standard  of  living  drastical- 
ly say:  "If  you  have  recently  tried  living  v. 
$173  a  month,  the  answer  Is  obvious":  "Th.- 
doctors',  hospital,  and  high-priced  medicin 
bills    make    it    very   difficult   to   make   em; 
meet":    and  '"I  still  have  the  same  expen^- . 
I  had  when  I  worked  and  more.  too.  becau-. 
the  gas  and  water  and  sewage  have  gone  up 
the    house    Is    older    and    needs    more    re- 
pairs *  •  *  everything  goes  up  *  «  •." 

Ex-postal  employees  had  the  highest  pe:  - 
centage  of  persons  living  better  than  befor= 
and   wage-board   employees   had  the   lowe,- 
with  GS"s  in  between.     Among  occupation  .. 
groups  li%-ing  better  than  before,  those  wh  > 
had    engineering,    scientific,    or    professior...: 
positions  in  Government  ranked  highest,  fol- 
lowed    by     clerk-carriers     In    close     seco;..i 
place;   others  were  all  low.     Men  were  doi:..- 
better  than  women.     All  groups  that  wc: 
doing  better  had  relatively  higher   rates  , 
postretirement  employment  than  those  wi, 
were  hard  up. 

The  more  recent  the  retirement,  the  mor. 
likely  the  person  Is  to  be  Uving  better  an; 
t'ne  less  likely  he  is  to  have  had  to  red  v. 
his  standard  of  living: 
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Percent      i      Perf<*r.t 
living  better    llvinp  wcr 


in.v,  rftiri'P.>;  — 

ly.'.O  rt- tiroes 

llW-'retirot"?.... 


10.6 
17.3 
•21.1 


Write-in  comments  strongly  suggest  th. : 
a    major    explanation — apart    from    the    Ic 
liberal  benefits  paid  the  earlier  retirees— 
that  the  1956  and  1959  retirees  had  alreai. 
exhausted  the  Income  tax  exemption  on  the  .:• 
annuities,  while  the  1962  retirees  had  n  • 
yet  done  so. 

HOW    THEY    FEEL    ABOUT   EARLY    RETIREMENT 

The  survey  asked  annuitants  whether  thev 
would  still  retire  early  11  they  had  it  to  c: 
over  again  and  would  recommend  that  othc 
do  so.  and  also  inquired  about  the  extent  •• 
which  the  early  retirement  option  influen- 
employee  decisions  to  remain  with  Gover: 
ment  for  full  careers. 

Practically  all  said  that  they  "certain.; 
or  "probably"  would  retire  early  again  uno 
the  same  circumstances,  and  most  of  th'  ; 
had  no  doubt  whatever  about  It: 
•This  Is  living." 

'I  knew  what  I  wanted,  so  I  did  It.  and  : 
wife  and  I  are  very  happy  here.     You  c. 
have  all  that  Ice   and  snow  back  there 
would  rather  mow  my  lavim  than  shovel  s:. 
off  the  sidewalk." 

"I  enjoy  retirement  and  am  glad  I  ret!.' 
early.    I  believe  people  make  better  adji; 
ments  at  an  early  age." 

"Have  had  a  balanced   spiritual,  men: 
and  physical  retirement:  opportunity  to  r 
rich  my  spirit,  enlighten  my  mind,  maim 
mv  health,  enjoy  the  companionship  or  . 
wife;   time  to  become  and  be  an   Infori; 
citizen." 

"Retirement  life  Is  wonderful— no  b" 
no  telephones,  no  budgets." 

A  surprising  number.  Including  many  " 
have  done  some  work  since  leaving  Govt  ■ 
ment.  added  comments  like,  "My  retire ir.' 
gave  a  chain  of  promotions  to  yotmger  r 
pie  vsrith  families"  and  "I  firmly  believ< 
a  guy  has  put  In  35  to  40  years,  he  she 
retire  to  make  way  for  the  younger  fell 
coming  up." 

A  few  say  that  If  they  had  known  ' 
what  they  know  now,  they  would  not  ! 
retired.  Most  of  these  are  people  who  ! 
been  111  and  feel  that  they  might  per! 


have  been  able  to  retire  on  disability;  who 
'.vere  forced  into  retirement  by  family  prob- 
lems which  no  longer  exist;  or  who  find 
iliemselves  hard  up  financially.  Several, 
liowever,  seem  simply  to  have  decided  that 
They  made  a  mistake  In  Judgment:  "One 
5eems  to  lose  Importance  when  retired  •  •  •. 
Had  my  foresight  been  as  good  as  my  hlnd- 
.-ight,  I  would  have  worked  on  to  at  least  50 
years":  and  "(It  Is]  not  what  a  fellow  flg- 
u.'"es  it  to  be  before  he  retires.  •  •  •  I  was 
a  lonesome  man  for  quite  a  spell.  •  •  • 
Even  now,  after  5  years,  my  mind  runs  back 
10  the  old  gang." 

Many  hedged  their  answers  about  recom- 
;nending  whether  others  should  retire  early. 
Most  often  they  said  It  is  an  individual  prob- 
lem on  wliich  each  person  must  make  his 
own  decision,  or  "yes.  If—."  The  "ifs"  nearly 
always  turned  out  to  be  If  you  are  sure  you 
can  make  it  financially,  or  if  you  have  got 
.'.-•methlng  definite  you  xgftfit  to  do — "noth- 
ing Is  sadder  than  a  man  vvho  does  not  know 
what  to  do  with  his  spare  time." 

Others  did  not  hesitate  to  make  a  definite 
recommendation — but  their  views  conflicted: 
•Early  retirement  is  a  waste  of  manpower." 
"Retirement  a  must  at  55  or  60.  After  this 
age  almost  all  employees  Jtist  mark  time  and 
pick  up  their  pay  checks.  Make  them  get 
out  and  give  the  man  In  the  next  lower 
b-.\cket  a  chance  for  advancement." 

"I  am  in  favor  of  continuing  work.  •  *  • 
The  greater  percentage  of  retired  people  do 
not  live  much  beyond  2  years  after  retire- 
inent.  I  believe  this  to  be  because  inactivity 
If^ads  to  death." 

[Note. — Over  half  of  all  retiring  Federal 
employees  live  at  least  12  years  after  retire- 
ment.) 

"Older  people  slow  down  and  cannot  pro- 
duce the  same  amount  of  work  as  when 
y  .-'Unger.  Why  keep  a  doddering  old  man  on 
the  Job  when  he  would  be  much  better  off 
or\  the  retired  list?" 

•  Retire  before  60 — the  younger  vou  retire, 
the  easier  it  is  to  adjust  yourself  to  the 
change." 

"Advocate  retirement  as  soon  as  possible. 
Th.it  Is  the  reason  for  the  retirement  law. 
Ir  was  passed  so  that  older  people  may  enjoy 
their  declining  years  and  to  make  an  open 
Jon  for  a  young  person.  They  need  a  regu- 
!.r  job  to  raise  a  family  and  maintain  a 
home." 

In  response  to  the  questions  about  the 
e:Tect  of  the  early  retirement  option  on  em- 
ployees' decisions  to  remain  in  Government 
they  acknowledged— but  rated  relatively 
1  ■-■— the  "holding  power"  of  this  option  so 
..•-  as  they  themselves  were  concerned.  In- 
terns; jngly,  however,  they  considered  it  a 
nv!:h  more  powerful  influence  on  the  deci- 
5:<  n.s  of  other  employees — the  onlv  instance 
m  -.vhich  there  was  any  noticeable  inconsist- 
f-  ;■  in  the  answers  they  gave  for  them- 
M'-.os  .and  the  answers  they  thought  ap- 
r-  .  ble  to  others.  Annuitants  who  were 
clerk-carriers  while  in  Government  rated  tlie 
e.irir  retirement  option  a  more  important 
coii.- [deration  than  did  others. 

OTHER    VOU-NTEEHED    COMMENTS 

-'.  great  many  people  took  advantage  of 
n-.f  oi)portunlty  offered  them  to  make  addi- 
ti.nal  comments  ""about  retirement  before 
aire  GO.""  A  few  stated  flatly  that  thev  con- 
5ia  -  the  present  (not  the  pre-1956)  op- 
t.c  .  u  retirement  provisions  entirely  ade- 
c.y  te.  but  most  who  commented  favored 
•ii>r;ili;:ation:  ••All  employees  should  be 
^'■•'■vi  the  option  to  retire  after  30  years  of 
s^"  : -e,  regardless  of  age  and  without  a  re- 
^1.  ■'  'u  in  annuity.  I  believe  It  is  unfair 
t-T  rtiialize  a  person  who  comes  Into  the 
-t'  ;>e  at  an  early  age."  "I  know  of  Ped- 
;  employees  with  35-38  years  of  service 
are  fed  up  but  cannot  retire  because 
re  not  55  years  old." 
.  "  ine  believe  that  liberalization  would 
■Ji  'Ku  the  Government  as  much  as  it  would 
••.  ■  '.vees.  and  several  argued  that  early  re- 
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tlrement  would  stimxUate  employment  and 
promotion  opportunities,  thtis  Influencing 
qualified  people  to  seek  and  hold  Government 
Jobs.  But  one  observed,  almost  as  U  in  an- 
swer to  that  argiunent.  that  "while  employees 
fight  for  more  liberal  optional  retirement 
provisions,  very  few  seem  to  take  advantage 
of  such  retirements  when  they  do  meet  the 
service  and  age  requirements — so  why  liber- 
alize? 

Many  feel  that  civil  service  annuities 
should  be  tax  exempt,  especially  since  rail- 
road retirement  and  social  security  benefits 
are  exempt.  Social  security  benefits  for 
Government  workers  are  desired  by  many — 
one  thinks  that  "If  the  Government  would 
put  postal  employees  under  social  security, 
very  few  m«n  would  retire  before  age  62  or 
65." 

A  number  want  the  same  treatment  for 
former  annuitants  as  is  accorded  those  who 
retire  now  and  In  the  future;  liberalizations, 
they  say,  should  apply  to  persons  already  on 
the  rolls.  Some  advocate  various  kinds  of 
gradual  retirement  plans. 

Quite  a  few  have  regrets  about  the  unused 
sick  leave  they  "gave  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment" and  still  want  some  kind  of  retire- 
ment credit,  or  other  compensation  or  recog- 
nition, for  it. 

And.  in  contrast  to  those  who  had  crltclsms 
such  as  the  ones  already  quoted,  a  great 
many  volunteered  favorable  comments  about 
Federal  service  and  expressions  of  gratitude 
for  the  benefits  the  Government  provides  its 
employees : 

My  career  was  wonderful. 

I  am  very  grateful  that  I  have  this  annuity 
and  can  work  a  little  or  not.  as  I  am  able  or 
desire;  I  think  Government  service  Is  tops. 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  career  as  a  postal 
employee  and  shall  be  forever  grateful  for  Its 
retirement  benefits. 

To  my  Goverrunent  I  say  thanks  for  the 
privilege  and  opp>ortunlty  to  serve.  I  am 
proud  of  the  opportunity  to  have  done  so. 

Annuitants  Answer  Key  Questions 
These  are  the  results  of  key  questions 
asked  in  the  ClvU  Service  Commission's  sur- 
vey of  persons  who  retired  early  from  the 
Federal  service.  Figures  In  columns  marked 
(•)  are  percentages  of  the  total  nimiber  of 
responses  to  questions  allowing  several  an- 
swers. All  other  figures  are  percentages  of 
the  sample  group  of  3,302  respondents. 

REASONS   FOR   RETIRING   E.\RLT 

Why  did  you  retire  before  reaching  60  years 
Of  age?     (Up  to  four  answers  allowed.) 

Percent* 
Want-ed  to  quit  while  still  able  to  en- 
joy   retirement oo.  6 

Economic  reasons  (better  paid  job.  bet- 
ter off  with  annuity  plus  outside 
earnings,  wanted  to  qualifv  for  social 
security  benefits  i ' 21.8 

Dissatisfied  with  job.  working  condi- 
tions, supervision,  management 17.9 

Health  or  family  reasons 13.6 

Organization  reasons  (would  have  had 
to  Uike  unwanted  job.  was  RIF'd. 
urged  by  agency  to  retire) 4  3 

All  other  (work  part  time  or  for  self: 
move  elsewhere:  take  break,  then 
start  again;  Just  had  enough,  etc.) ..    19.  8 

INTENTION    TO    WORK 

When  you  retired,  did  you  intend  to  work 
at  something  eUe.  either  immediately  or  aft*r 
you'd  had  a  good  rest? 

Percent 
Yes 57  3 

No 41    1 

No  answer,  or  qualified  answer 1.6 

ACTTUAI,   EMPLOYMENT 


Have  you  actually  worked  at  something  else 
since  you  retired? 

„                                                                 Percent 
Yes 57  7 

No ___ 4j  g 

No  answer,  or  qualified  answer T      .7 


TIME    WORKED 

How  much  have  you  worked? 

Percent 
Full  time  since  starting 26. 1 

F\ili  time  for  temporary  i)erlods 7.7 

Part  time  but  fairly  regularly I  13"  5 

Only  occasionally 9.0 

No  answer,  or  havent  worked 43.7 

reasons  foe  working  agaxh 

Why  have  you  worked?     (Up  to  four  an- 
swers allowed.) 

Percent* 

Economic  reasons  (had  to  have  more 
money;  to  buy  "extras";  to  qualify 
for  social  security  benefits) 45.5 

Chance  to  do  less  demanding  work 
■^part  time,  less  tiring,  less  strain 
than  in  Government  job) 25.2 

Just  wanted  to  (bored;  had  break,  ready 
to  go  again;  chance  to  do  something 
really  wanted  to  do) 20.4 

All  other g  g 

KIND  OF  WORK  DONE 

What  kind  of  work  have  you  done? 

Percent 
Unskilled     (laborer,    building    mainte- 
nance,  etc.) 8.1 

Guard,  law  enforcement 2.9 

Skilled,  mechanical,  technical ll.l  6.2 

Engineering,  sdentlflc,  professional.!"  3.  9 
Clerical,    stenographic,     typing,    filing, 

office  machine  operation.  _                    '  lo  7 

Sales ;;--  go 

Finance,  insurance,  real  estate 3.6 

Other  nonprofessional  white  collar     ._'     5  2 
All   other ^     g' 4 

Haven't  worked,  or  no  answer 45.0 

adequacy  of  income 
We  would  like  to  know  whether  the  total 
income    of    employees    who    retired    before 
reaching  age  60  allows  them  to  maintain  a 
reasonably  good  standard  of  living  now. 

. .       ^  Percent 

Live  better  than  before  retiring 17.2 

Live  about   as  well '~  34  4 

Not  quite  as  well  but  all  right.. .IIIII  32*2 
Have  had  to  reduce  standard  of  living 

drastically   to  get  by 12.6 

No  answer,  or  qualified  answer. ..IIII     3^6 

DO    IT   AGAIN 

If  you  had  It  to  do  over  again  under  the 
same  conditions,  would  vou  still  retire  when 
you  did? 

^                                                                  Percent 
Certainly  would gg  q 

Probably  would HI'  24  1 

Certainly  would  not l.l"l     5.7 

No  answer,  or  qualified  answer 2.2 


CiTil  Rights  Act  Used  for 
Invasion  of  Privacy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

CF    ALABAM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  year  when  the  Congress  debated 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers were  concerned  with  language  that 
could  be  used  to  control  the  membership 
in  private  clubs  and  organizations.  They 
were  assured  by  the  leadership,  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  that  this  could  not  happen  and  would 
not  happen.    So  what  happened? 

Once  more  our  old  friend.  Francis  Keo- 
pel.  Commissioner  of  Education,  has 
issued  an  order.    R^-member.  a  few  weeks 
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ago  he  issued  an  order  to  all  Southern 
States  and  school  boards  In  Southern 
States,  "desegregate  on  my  conditions  or 
no  money  for  your  schools."  Now  he  has 
told  all  the  colleges  and  universities  that 
If  any  chapter  of  any  fraternity,  club,  or 
organization  refuses  m.embership  to  cer- 
tain individuals,  Federal  funds  would  be 
v.ithheld.  Remember,  too,  how  the  pro- 
ponents of  Federal  aid  to  education  al- 
ways solemnly  assure  us  that  "Federal 
aid  does  not  mean  Federal  control?" 

Well,  Commissioner  Keppel  has  other 
ideas.  Evidently  he  Is  determined  to  ful- 
fill the  role  as  Federal  Commissar  of  Ed- 
ucation and,  using  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  as  his  weapon,  to  deter- 
mine which  schools  will  stay  open  and 
which  ones  will  be  closed,  who  will  attend 
various  schools,  and  now  who  will  become 
members  of  private  organizations. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral planners  who  are  using  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  to  seize  control  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  United  States  and  to 
control  the  private  clubs,  fraternities, 
and  organizations  in  the  educational  field 
are  going  to  be  satisfied  to  be  dictators 
in  education  alone?  No,  Commissioner 
Keppel's  actions  toward  the  schools  are 
but  a  forerunner  of  what  we  can  expect 
in  every  phase  of  our  national  life  if 
Congress  continues  to  give  up  its  consti- 
tutional responsibility  to  legislate,  con- 
tinues to  give  more  and  more  power  to 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  advocates  of  a. 
plarmed  society.  We  are  dangerously 
close  to  dictatorship  and  I  hope  Congress 
and  the  people  will  call  a  halt  to  the 
seizure  of  any  additional  power  by  the 
Johnson  administration  and  reinstate 
the  traditional  separation  of  powers  so 
that  we  may  once  again  operate  as  a  Gov- 
ernment of,  for  and  by  the  people. 

As  a  part  of  these  remarks  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  National  Observer, 
"Colleges,  Discrimination,  U.S.  Money," 
and  a  column  by  David  Lawrence  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  June  21, 
"Clubs'  Right  to  Privacy  Periled." 

The  articles  foUow: 

[From  the  National  Observer] 
Colleges,  Discrimination,  U.S.  Money 

Colleges  may  Icee  their  Federal  aid  money 
If  one  Federal  ofDclal  decides  a  fraternity  on 
the  campus  Is  practicing  r.-vcial  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  official  Is  Francis  Keppel.  Commission- 
er of  Education,  a  fellow  who  has  distin- 
guished hlniseU  by  also  saying  "schools  can 
teach  no  lesson  more  Importi.nt  for  all  our 
children  than  Integration  •  •  •."  Under  his 
new  dictum,  not  only  coiild  one  ccllege  lose 
Us  grants  If  one  fraternity  dtfcriminates. 
AI"^.o.  an  colleges  hu\"ing  chapters  of  a  nation- 
fil  fraternity,  on?  of  whoee  chrtpters  d^scrimi- 
ii.  tc-p,  cou;d  lose  iheir  Federal  moiicy. 

Mr.  Keppel  believes  this  is  required  by  the 
C!va  Rights  A:t  of  1964.  The  law  requires 
trh'^il'-  to  fiisure  the  Federal  Government 
i\:.x  there  is  r.<:  discrimination  in  m;>Jcing 
a\  iilable  for  the-  use  of  student?  any  builu- 
li  '.r  ro<..m.  space,  materials,  equipment,  or 
p.'i-'pcriy  " 

.'rays  J.Ir.  Keppel:  "This  language  makes  it 
&I  jarent  that  an  institution  which  maln- 
l..ins  a  fraternity  system  as  part  of  its  activi- 
t:>^s  and  overall  proijram  i.«  responsible  under 
the  Cuil  Rights  Act  requirements  for  assur- 
lue  that  discrimination  Is  not  practiced  by 
tlie  fraternities  In  the  system." 

Well,  fraternities  have  long  been  tinpopu- 
lar  in  many  clrclec  for  various  practicee  rang- 


ing from  hazing  to  snobbery,  with  an  occa- 
sional dash  of  envy  thrown  In.  They  m&ke  a 
convenient  handle,  certainly.  But  that  Is 
not  an  argument  we  care  to  go  Into. 

What  interests  us  Is  the  apparent  leap  In 
logic  by  the  Oomml&Bloner,  an  apparent  dlsin- 
clinatlon  to  distinguish  between  imiversity 
faculties  and  properties  and  facilities  and 
properties  owned  by  others. 

We  are  fascinated,  also,  to  see  that  yes.  In- 
deed. Federal  grants  to  colleges  aie  not  only  a 
carrot  but  a  stick.  A  stick  that  doesnt  have 
much  to  do  with  education  unlets,  of  course, 
you  believe  that  "schools  can  teach  no  lesson 
more  important  lor  all  our  children  throi 
Integration."  | 

IProm  the  Washington  (DC.)  B\ening  Star. 

June  21,    1905] 

Clubs'  Right  of  Privacy  Feriled 

(By  David  LawTence) 

The  way  has  been  opened  to  compel  every 
fraternity  in  the  colleges.  tmi\'ersities,  and 
high  schools,  every  private  club  and  every 
fraternal  organization  to  Include  in  Its  mem- 
bership persons  of  every  race  and  religion  or 
suffer  as  a  penalty  the  loss  of  Federal  tax 
exemption.  In  the  case  of  educational  insti- 
tutions, there  wotild  be  a  loea  of  Federal 
financial  aid  to  the  tmlversity  or  college 
which  p>ermits  any  campus  or^nization  to 
practice  racial  or  religious  discriEiination. 

These  steps  are  foreshadowed  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
Just  Issued  by  the  administration  through 
the  office  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Francis  Keppel. 

The  Federal  Government  interveucd  re- 
cently when  it  was  discovered  tliat  the  local 
chapter  of  the  Sigma  Chi  Fraternity  at  Stan- 
ford University  In  California  had  been  sus- 
pended by  the  national  chapter  for  having 
decided  to  admit  a  Negro  student.  The  na- 
tional chapter  is  a  private  orgiaiiziition.  It 
Is  not  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or  docs  it  receive  liny  financial 
assistance  from  Washington.  But  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  warned  in  a 
letter  that,  unless  the  Stanford  chapter  were 
allowed  to  Include  the  Negro  student  in  its 
membership,  Stanford  University  itself 
wo\ild  be  penalized. 

This  extraordinary  threat  is  contained  in 
the  Commissioner's  pronouncement.  It 
states  first  that  there  must  be  no  discrimina- 
tory practices  in  "ni.ikiiig  available  for  the 
use  of  students  any  building,  room.  sjxiTe, 
materials,  equipment  or  other  facility  or 
property."  Then  the  Coniniissiotner  points  to 
the  regulations  which  were  issued  supposedly 
under  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  and  which  require  schools  to  give 
assurances  that  there  is  no  racial  discrim- 
ination "in  admission  practices  or  any  other 
practices  of  the  institution  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  students."  Furtberniore,  the 
Commissioner  declares : 

"This  language  makes  it  apparent  that  an 
institution  which  maintains  a  fcaternity  sys- 
tem as  a  i>art  of  its  activities  and  over-all 
program  is  responsible  under  the  Civil  Bights 
Act  requirements  for  assi;ring  tihat  discrim- 
ination is  not  practiced  by  th«  fraternities 
in  the  system.   •    •    • 

"To  my  knowledge  the  sii.^pensfton  of  Sigma 
Chi  at  Stanford  by  the  fraternity's  national 
executive  committee  is  the  first  maj..r  u>st 
invoUing  defacto  dl!-criminatian  within  a 
national  fraternity  to  develop  since  p.ussage 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  A.?  tiich,  it 
seems  ceruiin  to  attract  «ide  public 
interest." 

Unfortunately,  though  the  letter  -A-.ts  made 
public  last  Thursday,  it  ha.siit  attracted 
"wide  public  Interest."  But  pot.'^ibly  tliis  is 
because  the  American  people— particularly 
those  who  awe  identified  with  clubs,  fr-ateml- 
tles  or  other  social  organizations — haven't 
discovered  as  yet  that  the  new  ruling  makes 
a  mockery  of  what  the  Supreme  Court  of  tiie 


United  States  said  Just  a  few  days  before  on 
the  importance  of  preserving  the  "right  of 
privacy"  as  an  inherent  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself. 

While  almost  everyone  with  human  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  recognizes  that 
discrimination  by  reason  of  race  or  religion 
gives  the  individual  aflfected  a  feeling  of  un- 
forgettable stigma,  there  is  a  bigger  injustice 
in  brushing  aside  constitutional  methods 
and  endeavoring  to  achieve  reform  by  apply- 
ing the  doctrine  that  "the  end  Justifies  the 
means." 

Tliere  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which 
permits  the  Federal  Government  to  controi 
the  educational  process  in  America.  The 
mere  grant  or  loan  of  taxpayers'  money  to 
the  States  or  directly  to  colleges  or  universi- 
ties does  not  carry  with  it  the  right  to  exer- 
cise any  Jxirlsdlctlon  over  such  matters  a.= 
regulating  the  conduct  or  relationships  of 
students  to  each  other. 

But  If  a  regtdation  can  be  derived  from 
the  civil  rights  law  of  1964  empowering  the 
Federal  Government  to  use  its  financial 
transactions  with  the  citizens  to  Impose  pun- 
ishment for  actions  which  are  not  In  them- 
selves forbidden  by  State  or  Federal  law,  then 
the  way  Is  opened  to  apply  the  same  proce- 
dure to  fraternal  organizations  of  all  kinds, 
as  well  as  private  clubs  generally.  It  can  be 
done  by  denying  them  exemptions  from  the 
payment  of  Income  taxes  in  those  years  in 
which  their  receipts  exceed  expenditures. 

It  apparently  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
Treasury  to  declare  that  the  CivU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  authorizes  the  withholding  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  any  organization  or  insti- 
tution which  permits  discrimination  on  ra- 
cial or  religious  grounds.  Certainly  in  these- 
days  of  official  word-twisting,  "financi;il 
assistance"  Is  a  broad  enough  term  to  cover 
tax  exemptions. 

Thus,  Federal  power  could  be  xised  as  a 
form  of  coercion  in  private  clubs  In  the  san.r 
way  It  Is  about  to  be  exercised  in  pasEli.i; 
upon  the  qualifications  for  membership  In 
student  fraternities  In  colleges  and  univers:- 
tifs  throughout  the  United  States. 


The  Diroinishing  Respect  for  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  24,  1965 

Mr.    GEORGE    W.    ANDREWS.     M 
Speaker.  Dr.  Roy  McClaIn  Is  the  pasti  r 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Atlant.i. 
Ga.     I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  heai  - 
Ing  him  in  person  while  I  was  there. 

Dr.  McClain  Is  perfoi-mlng  a  wonder- 
ful ministry  and  Is  a  great  American  hv 
any  measure.  Recently  he  was  select*  i 
by  a  national  weekly  news  magazine  r.? 
one  of  the  10  mo.st  outstanding  mini.'stei.'? 
of  the  Nation. 

As  one  of  his  regular  contributions  to 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Dr.  McClain 
has  written  the  following  timely  articlf : 

The  Di.MiNisiiiNC  Rkspect  for  Wop.k 
Man  must  work.  That  is  certain.  But  . 
may  work  grudgingly  or  he  may  work  gl\^^>- 
fully;  he  may  work  as  a  man  or  work  n^  a 
machine.  There  Is  no  work  so  dull  but  ti.  t 
It  can  be  brightened  by  the  right  attltuci' . 
No  Job  is  little  when  a  big  person  does  i'- 
Our  generation  is  witnessing  a  spread!:. s,' 
sickness.  A  diseased  attitude  toward  hone-: 
work. 


June  2Jf,  1965 
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Who  believes  that  sweating  Is  a  wholesome 
therapy  any  more?  Where  Is  that  old-fash- 
i  med  honesty  which  taught  that  It  is  as 
\<  rong  to  steal  time  from  an  employer  as  it  Is 
to  steal  money?  The  same  folks  who  would 
not  think  of  walking  off  the  Job  with  stolen 
t  .o!s  will  never  give  a  second  thought  to  the 
:;ict  that  30  minutes  before  quitting  time 
xhc  lathe  was  still,  or  the  typewriter  covered, 
or  the  ledger  closed. 

One  of  the  glaring  evidences  of  this  sloth - 
iv.l  attitude  Is  the  extended,  empty  hand — 
xhf  hand  which  reaches  out  for  a  dole  from 
friend,  relative,  or  government.  A  decade  ago 
til'?  word  "welfare"  had  an  insulting  ring  to 
i:.  Now  it  has  been  elevated  by  a  wasteful 
gr.ernment  to  the  level  of  acceptability. 
"Let's  live  on  Uncle  Sam,"  is  the  functional 
dfcision  of  millions  In  our  day. 

Jlow  many  able-bodied  men  and  women 
ar-?  drawing  pensions  or  disability  checks 
w/.en  their  only  disability  Is  their  good-for- 
11  ■thing  laziness?  How  many  women  are  on 
the  welfare  roles  strictly  as  a  means  of  fi- 
r  ncing  themselves  and  the  illegitimate  chil- 
dren they  bring  into  the  world?  Thousands 
of  these  mothers  are  not  married,  nor  do 
they  Intend  to  be  married.  It  Is  a  matter 
o:  record  that  as  many  as  tliree  generations 
;n  the  same  family  have  lived  on  government 
G  -OS  through  welfare  departments  without  a 
one  of  them  working  at  a  regular  Job.  It 
isn't  that  these  "poor,  unfortunate"  people 
c.':.nnot  find  work;  It  Is  the  fact  that  they 
dou't  want  to  work. 

In  that  rich  valley  of  California  last  week. 
150  000  crates  of  strawberries  rotted  In  the 
field  because  there  was  no  one  to  pick  the 
'oerries.  Farmers  claimed  that  there  were 
hi::idreds  of  people  living  within  smelling 
di.'tance  of  those  delicious  strawberries  who 
were  drawing  either  vmemployment  checks 
or  full  welfare  payments.  But  is  requires 
beading  the  back  to  pick  strawberries. 

The  Bible  says,  "•  •  •  this  we  commanded 
yo'.;.  that  If  any  would  not  wcM-k  neither 
s!;  'Uld  he  eat.  For  we  hear  that  there  are 
t'lo.-^  who  walk  among  you  disorderly,  work- 
ing not  at  all,  but  are  btisybodles."  Could 
it  be  that  the  Apostle  Paul  had  1965  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  these  words  to  the  Thessa- 

lO! V.I  lis? 


Hon.  Homer  Thornberry  Appointed  as 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circnit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TXXAS 

"<■  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  24,  1965 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friond  and  predecessor  as  a  Repre- 
scM'.ative  from  the  10th  District  of 
ToNas.  the  Honorable  Homer  Tliom- 
bc:  1  y.  was  recently  promoted  from  Fed- 
eral district  judge  to  Judge  of  the  Court 
0'  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit.  As 
1-'  S  Congressman,  he  made  an  enviable 
record  and  was  highly  respected  in  this 
bod  v. 

I  know  that  each  of  you  joins  me  in 
cx".  tiding  heartiest  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  this  distinguished  jurist 
and  former  colleague  in  the  House. 
AI>o,  I  know  this  House  was  pleased  to 
'He  I  ho  appointment  of  former  Missis- 
sippi Governor,  James  P.  Coleman,  an 
out>tanding  jurist,  to  the  fifth  circuit. 

J  iidge  Thomberry's  promotion  was  the 
suo.ipct  of  a  laudatory  editorial  in  the 


June  19.  1965.  Issue  of  the  Washington 
Post.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  should  like  to  include  this  edi- 
torial, as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  19, 

1965] 

Judges   fob   the   Fifth 

President  Johnson  moved  cautiously  in 
filling  the  vacancies  on  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit.  One  reason  may  have 
been  the  controversy  that  has  swirled  about 
this  court  in  recent  years.  Another  reason 
was  certainly  the  complexity  of  recruiting 
men  of  the  highest  qualifications  for  the 
bench.  On  the  whole  we  think  the  Presi- 
dent has  done  well  in  promoting  District 
Judge  Homer  Thornberry,  of  Texas,  and  in 
giving  what  is  regarded  as  the  Mississippi 
appointment  to  a  former  Governor  of  that 
State,  James  P.  Coleman. 

Judge  Thornberry  is  a  close  friend  of 
President  Johnson;  he  is  also  a  first-rate 
Judge.  Before  his  appointment  to  the  U.S. 
district  court  by  President  Kennedy,  he  was 
a  moderate-progressive  member  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  The  law  and  the 
courts  have  been  his  primary  Interest,  how- 
ever, and  he  has  already  proved  his  capacity 
on  the  bench.  His  Judicial  temperament,  his 
habit  of  hard  work,  and  his  deep  respect  for 
the  law  should  prove  to  be  great  assets  to 
the  fifth  circuit. 

Former  Governor  Coleman's  speeches  and 
official  actions  mark  him  as  a  segregationist, 
but  he  has  never  been  an  extremist.  His 
moderation  appears  to  have  been  the  chief 
cause  for  his  defeat  In  his  second  race  for 
the  governorship  of  Mississippi  2  years  ago. 
Mr.  Coleman  has  a  good  reputation  as  a 
lawyer,  and  he  may  be  expected  to  follow 
the  Supreme  Court's  rulings  as  to  segrega- 
tion as  well  as  other  matters. 

We  hope  that  the  Senate  will  hasten  to 
confirm  these  nominations  and  then  pass  a 
bill  to  create  the  additional  Judgeships  that 
the  fifth  circuit  so  urgently  needs.  The 
move  for  more  Judges  In  this  overworked 
court  has  been  stalled  for  some  years  be- 
cause of  an  unfortunate  recommendation 
that  the  circuit  be  divided.  Some  months 
ago.  however,  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  put  aside  that  idea  and  asked 
for  four  additional  Judgeships  in  the  fifth 
circuit  on  a  temporary  basis.  A  bill  to  carry 
out  this  purpose  and  to  create  more  than 
30  additional  Judgeships  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  Is  now  awaiting  action  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  It  should  be  passed 
before  Congress  adjourns. 


Weston  Instruments  Wins   Defense 
Contract 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

OF   PENNSTLVAWlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23.  1965 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  9  the  following  editorial  appeared 
in  the  Scranton  Tribune : 

Keeping  Local  Plant  Bust 

Congressman  Joseph  M.  McDade  Is  to  be 
commended  for  his  part  in  paving  the  way 
for  Weston  Instrtiments,  Inc.,  Archbald,  to 
bid  on  a  sizable  defense  order. 

Through  the  Intervention  and  convincing 
arguments  advanced  by  the  congressman 
Weston  not  only  was  permitted  to  offer  a 
bid  but  was  succesful  in  obtaining  the  $1.2 
million  contract  for  the  production  of  some 
1.498  pracUce  bombs  for  the  use  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Ptorce  trainees. 


When  the  Air  Force  originally  asked  for 
bids  in  a  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
publication,  McDadk  fovmd  that  it  waa  lim- 
iting them  to  small  businesses. 

The  Congressman  waa  quick  to  explain 
that  such  a  limitation  would  be  contrary  to 
the  objectives  of  the  Defense  Manpower 
Policy  which  was  designed  to  channel  as 
much  defense  work  as  possible  into  areas 
having  labor  surpluses.  And  while  Weston 
Is  not  a  small  business.  It  operates  In  an  area 
in  which  there  Is  a  high  rate  of  surplus  labor. 

It  took  several  weeks  but  the  Defense  De- 
partment gave  favorable  consideration  to  the 
Congressman's  plea  and  on  April  28  reversed 
the  llmlt«d  bidding  rule  In  this  case.  The 
new  bids,  including  Weston's,  were  opened 
last  week  at  Washington,  followed  by  the 
contract  award  Monday  to  Weston. 

By  virtue  of  the  new  contract,  the  local 
plant  will  be  able  to  continue  for  some  time 
its  present  fine  employment  total  of  some 
1,400  workers  from  the  region. 

That  these  workers  are  highly  skilled  for 
this  type  of  work  is  seen  In  the  fact  that  the 
practice  bombs  are  Intricate  pieces  of  equip- 
ment. They  are  designed  to  simulate  the 
action  of  real  bombs  when  dropped  from  air- 
planes. 

Two  days  later,  on  June  11,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  appeai-ed  in  the  Scranton 
Times : 

New  Contract  for  Weston 
The  announcement  that  Weston  Instru- 
ments, Inc.— popiUarly  known  here  as  Day- 
strom— has  received  a  $1.2  million  contract 
from  the  Air  Force  was  accompanied  by  the 
disclosure  that  the  company  has  added 
nearly  400  employees  to  its  payroll  since  the 
first  of  the  year,  to  bring  the  total  to  about 
1.400.  General  Manager  Wamken  says  that 
the  contract,  for  1.500  practice  bombs  for  the 
Air  Force,  will  provide  enough  work  to  main- 
tain this  force. 

Congressman  McDade,  who  announced  the 
contract  award,  deserves  credit  for  having 
fought  the  original  Defense  Department  rul- 
ing that  the  Archbald  plant  was  not  eligible 
because  it  was  not  a  small  business.  The 
Congressm-in  argued  that  Pentagon  policv 
calls  for  funneling  defense  contracts  into 
areas  with  a  labor  surplus  and  that  under 
this  policy  Weston  should  be  allowed  to  bid. 
Congressman  McDade's  argument  produced 
a  decision  by  the  Department  to  advertise 
for  new  bids  without  any  restrictions  on  the 
size  of  the  companies  bidding.  The  receipt 
of  the  contract  by  Weston  Is  due  largely  to 
the  Congressman's  insistence. 

Both  of  these  newspapers,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reflect  the  continuing  concern  of  our 
colleague,  Congressman  Joseph  M.  Mc- 
Dade, with  the  problem  of  unemployment 
in  northeastern  Peruisj-lvania. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  when  he 
came  to  Congress,  my  colleague  from  the 
10th  Ertstrlct  of  Pennsylvania  was  faced 
with  an  unemployment  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 14  percent  In  his  district. 
Today,  that  rate  of  unemplojTnent  has 
been  cut  nearly  In  half;  and  no  one  has 
worked  harder  to  fight  unemployment 
and  save  jobs  than  Jok  McDade. 

In  April  of  this  year,  miy  colleague 
came  to  grips  with  a  situation  which 
would  have  prohibited  a  company  in  his 
district  from  bidding  on  an  Air  Force 
contract — even  though  that  company 
was  currently  producing  the  very  Item 
the  Air  Force  needed.  As  a  result  of 
Congressman  McDadk's  lnter\*entlon,  the 
comptmy  was  permitted  to  bid,  ended  up 
as  low  bidder,  and  so  guaranteed  con- 
tinued employment  at  Weston  Instru- 
ments. 
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This  is  only  one  Instance  of  the  work 
of  my  colleague  in  this  field,  and  I  covUd 
name  many  more.  I  call  this  particular 
one  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  to  show  them  how  the  dedi- 
cation of  one  man  can  affect  the  lives  of 
so  many  people. 


C.  F. 


Buckler  Celebrates  His  80th 
Birthday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

OF   TEX.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  24.  1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  building  and 
development  of  the  great  Panhandle- 
Plains  area  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

I  speak  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Buckler,  who  cele- 
brated his  80th  birthday  on  Sunday, 
June  20.  Mr.  Buckler,  affectionately 
called  "the  Colonel"  by  his  many  friends, 
came  to  the  town  of  Pampa,  Tex.,  my 
own  hometown,  when  there  were  less 
than  50  people  who  could  call  themselves 
citizens  of  Pampa.  Due  to  his  fine  lead- 
ership, outstanding  efforts,  and  sustain- 
ing courage,  many  joined  with  him  In 
building  one  of  the  outstanding  cities  of 
the  Great  Plains  area.  A  fine  tribute 
was  paid  Mr.  Buckler  in  the  Pampa  I>aily 
News  on  Friday,  June  18.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  this  splendid  ac- 
count of  his  achievements  in  the  REroRD, 
at  this  point: 

Hon'.  C.  p.  Bcckli.r 

One  of  Pampa's  beloved  pioneers,  C.  P. 
Buckler,  wUl  celebrate  his  80th  birthday 
Sunday. 

A  special  celebration  for  the  Englishman, 
who  came  to  Pampa  when  the  population 
was  less  than  50,  has  been  planned  by  friends, 
relatives  and  the  church  he  helped  organize. 

A  family  reunion  will  be  held  all  day  Sun- 
day at  the  Buckler  home,  410  Buckler.  A 
stained-glass  window  wUl  be  dedicated  to 
him  at  9:30  a.m.  Sunday  at  St.  Matthew's 
Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Bucklers  three  daughters.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Russell  Allen  and  family  of  Austin; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  Green  and  family  of 
Borger.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Gull  and  fam- 
ily of  Washington,  D.C..  will  be  In  Pampa 
for  the  reunion.  Many  other  friends  and 
rel.^tlves  of  Mr.  Buckler  from  Pampa  and 
out  of  town  will  also  attend  the  birthday 
party  and  reunion. 

Mr.  Buckler  came  to  Pampa  from  England 
In  1905  when  he  was  20  years  of  age.  He 
and  the  late  M.  K.  Brown  became  assistants 
to  the  late  T.  D.  Hobart  In  the  management 
of  the  White  Deer  Land  Co.  At  the  time. 
Gray  County  was  only  3  years  old  and  the 
county  seat  was  located  at  Lefors. 

Following  the  death  several  years  later 
of  Hobart.  Mr.  Buckler  and  Brown  succeede<l 
In  management  of  the  White  Deer  Land  Co. 

Mr.  Buckler  related  that  at  that  time 
there  wasn't  even  a  barber  shop  In  Pampa 
and  an  old  boxcar  was  used  for  the  depot. 

"From  that  date  untU  today,  the  growth 
of  Pampa  has  been  miraculous."  stated  Mr. 
Buckler. 

Mr.  Buckler  attributed  the  growth  and 
progress  of  Pampja  to  "a  bunch  of  good  solid 
citizens." 


During  his  60  years  in  Pampa,  Mr.  Buckler 
has  served  as  president  and  trustee  of  the 
Pampa  Independent  School  Board  for  16 
years.  He  was  president  of  the  board  when 
Pampa  High  School  was  built. 

He  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  selec- 
tive service  board  for  6  years  and  president 
of  the  Panhandle  Plains  Historical  Society  In 
Canyon. 

In  1959.  he  was  named  the  "Outstanding 
Man  In  Pampa"  by  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
A  33  degree  Mason,  Mr.  Buckler  is  president 
of  Security  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Co.,  direc- 
tor in  the  First  National  Bank,  and  director 
In  Southwestern  Investment  Co. 

He  helped  organize  the  St.  Matthew  Epis- 
copal Church  and  is  a  charter  member  and 
past  president  of  the  Pampa  Rotary  Club  and 
the  Pampa  Country  Club. 

Although  Mr.  C.  P.  Buckler  is  entitled 
to  much  credit  for  the  achievements 
mentioned,  I  am  sure  he  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment was  liis  marriage  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Buckler,  the  former  Miss  Annie  Thut, 
and  the  three  wonderful  daughters  who 
blessed  this  union. 

I  join  all  in  saluting  C.  P.  Buckler, 
"always  the  gentleman.  "     | 


Another  Failure  for  the  Great  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OP    ALAB.^M.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabamn.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, President  Johnson  and  his  advisers, 
who  believe  that  all  thmgs  may  be  ac- 
complished tlirough  a  ber.evolent  gov- 
ernment, have  chalked  up  another  fail- 
ure. They  just  will  not  recognize  the 
fact  that  you  cannot  legislate  human  be- 
havior, initiative,  ability  or  willingness 
to  earn  those  things  an  individual  may 
want  out  of  life.  The  Secretary-  of  Labor 
believed  that  all  he  needed  to  do  was  to 
wave  the  magic  wand  of  federalism  and 
all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
Southwest  and  West  would  somehow  be 
hai-vested,  that  the  reservoir  of  labor 
from  Mexico  was  not  needed  and  that 
welfare  recipients  in  Los  Angeles  and 
other  areas  were  eagerly  waiting  an  op- 
portunity to  earn  their  daily  bread. 

The  sad  truth  is  the  welfare  recipient's 
in  Los  Angeles  and  other  areas  were  not 
interested  in  the  hard  work  of  picking 
lettuce  and  tomatoes,  not  when  they 
could  continue  to  bask  in  the  balmy  sun- 
shine of  California  spring  at  taxpayers' 
expense  without  lifting  a  finger.  The  re- 
sult of  the  wishful  thinking  of  the  plan- 
ners of  the  Great  Society  is  that  while 
those  of  us  who  are  still  filling  to  work 
to  provide  for  ourselves  and  our  families 
are  paying  higher  prices  for  fruit  and 
vegetables  while  those  same  fruits  and 
vegetables  rot  in  the  fields  and  the  unin- 
hibited welfare  recipients  continue  to 
enjoy  a  life  of  ease  on  their  welfare 
checks.  Silly,  is  it  not?  But  that  is  the 
dream  world  in  which  the  President 
moves  as  he  uses  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
ambitious  and  the  industries  to  gamer 


votes  from  the  indolent  and  the  la/\. 
Perhaps  the  people  will  wake  up  to  tlie 
unreality  of  this  dream  before  It  is  too 
late. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Gads- 
den Times,  Gadsden,  Ala.,  points  out  the 
Irony  of  it  all : 

Jobs  Were  There — Bur  Not  Workers 

Opponents  of  the  President's  antipovcr-.y 
program  are  making  quite  a  case  for  thciv.- 
selves  In  California  where  fruit  and  vege-a- 
bles  are  dying  In  the  fields  becatise  of  a  st n- 
ous  labor  shortage. 

The  Goverrunent  stopped  the  import,\:;  n 
of  thousands  of  Mexican  braceros  so  that  •  :.- 
employed  Americans  could  find  work. 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wlrtz  e  :- 
mated  that  150,000  to  200,000  Jobs  would  :.  il 
to  Americans  if  the  Mexicans  were  kept  >     • . 

It  Just  didn't  work  that  way. 

In  spite  of  excellent  food,  good  houK::2 
and  working  conditions,  provided  by  -.ue 
growers,  the  Americans  have  rejected  the 
"stoop  labor."  Many  who  accepted  the  J'  ij.~, 
and  this  is  according  to  State  Employn.'  ;it 
Director  Albert  Tieburg,  wouldn't  stay. 

Some  of  the  adverse  results  of  this  inv  ■.  e 
higher  prices,  cutback  of  crop  planti:.-?, 
heavy  losses  to  growers  and  loss  of  1  bs 
among  truckdrlvers  because  of  no  frui:  or 
vegetables  to  haul. 

Producers  are  threatening  to  take  the  c  ps 
to  where  the  hands  are. 

While  no  thinking  person  would  be  agair.st 
any  program  to  reduce  poverty — to  gixe  a 
better  way  of  Uvlng  to  underprivUeged  p'  - 
pie — he  would  still  have  to  deplore  th  se 
uneniployed  individuals  who  shun  ho:  nit 
work. 

It  Is  In  this  area  the  antlpoverty  procr  :r. 
comes  up  missing.  The  sit^^atlon  In  C..'.;- 
f ornla  proves  that  In  many  Instances  pov.  nv 
exists  simply  because  men  and  women  :  re 
too  lazy  to  work.  They  can  get  by  wi- :.  a 
visit  to  the  welfare  wagon. 

The  Irony  of  It  all  Is  that  Jobs  are  a\.  li- 
able to  thousands  of  Americans  at  a  hi^'her 
rate  and  Jiist  across  the  border  are  an  equal 
number  of  Mexicans  who  would  work  if  g: .  en 
the  opportunity. 


The  Federal  Maritime  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\  r- 
Thursday,  June  24,  1965 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker  ;a.-t 
evening  the  Honorable  Nicholas  Jolii  -on. 
Federal  Maritime  Administrator.  :ui- 
dresed  the  Propeller  Club  of  the  U".;ied 
States,  Port  of  Newport  News,  Va..  on 
various  asp€>cts  of  our  maritime  suij^idy 
prosi-am. 

His  infonnative  siJeech  is  most  timely 
now  that  we  stand  on  the  vei-ge  of  a  r.cv 
overall  Federal  maritime  policy. 

Administrator  Johnson,  in  his  adri  rcss. 
suggests  that  the  allocation  of  suo>idy 
moneys  should  be  made  in  accorc.uice 
with  the  relative  productivity  which  it 
creates. 

Anyone  interested  in  tke  Ame.-can 
flag  marine  will  find  his  address  mc- 1  in- 
teresting and  enlightening. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  his  address 
to  my  colleagues: 


June  2Jt,  1965 
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The  Need  fob  Choice 
(By  Nicholas  Johnson,  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator, U.S.  Department  of  Commerce) 
•  We  must  be  ever  mindful  oi  the  state  of 
our  merchant  fleet.  A  balanced,  economical, 
a:;d  efficient  merchant  fleet,  manned  by  well- 
tr.tined  and  skilled  seamen,  is  a  vitai  na- 
tiLinal  resource." — President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. National  Maritime  Day  Proclamation, 
M..y  22.  1965. 

It  is  good  to  be  here  with  all  of  you  to- 
nii-'lit.  Until  this  past  year  -making  speeches 
\v.-..'=  a  rather  new  experience  for  me.  Not 
very  long  ago  I  was  a  teacher,  and  had  begun 
to  suffer  from  the  delusion,  which  Is  virtu- 
aliy  impossible  to  resist,  that  ail  of  my  stu- 
dents were  industriously  taking  notes  be- 
Miise  what  I  had  to  say  was  so  interesting. 
The  very  first  speech  I  made  to  a  group 
th.it  had  Just  finished  a  large  dinner  quickly 
dispelled  that  illusion.  When  I  related  this 
change  to  a  more  experienced  friend,  he  told 
me  of  the  time  he  rose  to  speak  and  asked 
the  toastmaster  how  long  he  shotild  talk. 
•  T.ike  as  long  as  you  like,"  was  the  answer, 
■  we  leave  in  a  half  hour." 

I  will  try  to  see  that  we  both  leave  together 
tor.ight. 

It  Is  often  difficult  to  have  the  problems 
oi  ihe  maritime  Industry  for  dessert,  as  it, 
were.  Yet  it  Is  terribly  important,  I  think, 
thp.t  you  and  I  both  take  the  time  to  con- 
sider these  problems  together.  We  must  do 
so  if  we  are  to  came  to  some  common  ground 
on  the  policies  that  must  be  adopted  and 
e.\e  uted  to  Improve  the  situation. 

.\>  is  almost  Invariably  true  with  subsidy 
prii:r;ims,  there  is  a  relative  scarcity  of  limds. 
The  limitation  on  available  funds  means 
thrit  we  must  perhaps  build  fewer  ships 
tiiaii  we  would  otherwise  desire,  and  that  we 
can  subsidize  the  operation  of  fewer  ships 
th.in  we  might  otherwise  wish  to  have  sail- 
Inc  under  the  American  flag.  This  scarcity 
raist-s  the  need  for  choice,  and  the  perplex- 
ing problem  of  the  criteria  according  to  which 
the  choice  Is  to  be  made. 

N.^r  Is  this  In  any  sense  an  academic  exer- 
cue.  Lack  of  ship  construction  funds  has 
.T,.t.:.e  it  necessary  for  the  Maritime  Admin- 
is:  r..t  ion  to  defer  beyond  the  contract  date 
the  replacement  of  66  ships.  In  addition, 
the  .^tautory  lives  of  ships  built  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1946,  were  extended  to  25  years  in 
orckr  to  prevent  the  pUlng  up  of  replace- 
mt;;t.  obligations.  Forty-one  cargo  ships 
now  owned  by  subsidized  operators  were  con- 
structed after  that  date  but  prior  to  the  de- 
livery of  the  first  mariner  in  1952. 

In  addition,  applications  for  operating 
subsidy  covering  100  additional  ships,  all 
buiU  before  1947.  are  now  pending  before  the 
M.tr;time  Subsidy  Board.  These  ships  must 
be  replaced  or  lost  to  American-flag  opera- 
tior.i. 

Similar  problems  are  presented  bv  the 
operating  subsidy.  Presently  subsidized 
oper.vtors  want  more  sailings.  In  1964  the 
tot,.:  requests  for  additional  sailings  came  to 
^T.  .ind  In  the  past  5  months  of  1965  there 
h.-.v^  been  requests  for  30  new  sailings. 

l!i  addition  the  presently  unsubsidized  op- 
era- rs  have  requested  operating  subsidy  for 
a  To- U  of  648  sailings. 

HoA-  is  the  available  money  to  be  allocated 
oorh  between  new  applicants  and.  consistent 
»i:h  the  requirements  of  law,  between  old 
-''•■.oi  :icw  applicants? 

0:.p  possible  standard,  and  one  which  has 
received  incre.islng  discussion  in  recent 
rnonrhs,  is  relative  productivity. 

I  -.niid  like  to  discuss  with  vou  for  a 
"-i^>  .-ome  of  the  possible  meanings  of  this 
'Ww  'productivity-  In  the  context  of  the 
American  merchant  marine,  and  some  of  the 
»ay.s  m  which  I  think  it  may  be  a  useful 
.001  in  making  these  difficult  Judgments 

iiure  has  been  a  great  deal  of  mlsunder- 
5...nr.iing  on  this  issue.  The  word  -produc- 
'"'^v  in  maritime  affairs  has  been  taken  by 
*^-me  ;o  be  synonymous  with  "crew  reduc- 


tions." In  part  this  confusion  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  appearance  of  mechanized 
ships,  with  the  resulting  possibility  for  sub- 
stantial crew  reductions,  has  tended  to  focus 
national  interest  in  this  relatively  narrow 
area.  But  while  crew  size  Is  an  area  where 
progress  must — and  is — being  made.  It  Is 
hardly  the  area  where  the  most  dramatic 
changes  are  possible. 

In  the  strange  economic  world  of  maritime 
subsidies,  productivity  Is  the  result  of  many 
forces.  This  Is  best  Illustrated  by  a  report 
I  recently  had  prepared  which  compared  the 
productivity  of  the  war-built  15.5-knot  C-2s 
with  that  of  a  group  of  23-knot  C-4's  re- 
cently ordered  by  one  American  operator. 

The  profitability  of  any  Investment,  private 
or  public.  Is  a  function  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  expected  return  has  been  realized.  The 
Government  does  not  expect  to  earn  a  doUar 
profit  on  its  venture  into  maritime  subeidies. 
But  it  does  expect  a  national  shipping  capa- 
bility in  return;  and  the  more  capability^ pur- 
cliased  for  ea«h  subsidy  dollar,  the  better  has 
been  our  investment. 

The  investment  in  the  C-2's  and  C-4's  may 
be  measured  initially  in  terms  of  productive 
capacity — their  theoretically  maximvun  utili- 
zation. In  terms  of  cubic  capacity  and  speed, 
the  C— 4  has  more  than  twice  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  older  ship.  Thus  without  tak- 
ing into  account  any  reduction  in  crew  at  all, 
we  have  doubled  the  Nation's  return  for  its 
subsidy  investment. 

It  is  true,  of  coiu-se,  that  a  ship  spends  a 
high  percentage  of  her  time  in  port,  unpro- 
ductively.  This  means  that  the  potential 
gains  of  size  and  speed  cannot  be  fully  real- 
ized. For  example,  the  company  which,  or- 
dered these  C-4"s  plans  to  substitute  four  of 
them  for  six  C-2s.  a  reduction  of  one-third 
instead  of  one-half,  and  even  that  involves 
substantial  reductions  in  the  turnaround 
time  for  the  newer  vessels  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  C-2"s. 

But  even  if  we  take  more  conservative  fig- 
ures and  asstune  that  in  actual  service  five 
new  ships  will  be  required  to  substitute  for 
six  old  ones,  the  increase  in  shipping  capacity 
purchased  for  the  subsidy  dollar  is  impressive. 
Taking  into  account  a  decrease  in  operating 
subsidy  because  of  reasonable  crew  reductions 
on  the  newer  ships,  it  is  actually  cheajjer  per 
unit  of  shipping  capacity  for  the  Government 
to  subsidize  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  new  ship  than  it  is  to  continue  paying 
operating  subsidy  on  the  older  ships. 

We  may  also  look  at  the  performance  of  the 
ship  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  operator. 
Is  the  ship  profitable  before  subsidy?  After 
subsidy?  What  is  the  return  on  the  oper- 
ator's investment? 

These  questions  are  relevant  from  the 
Government's  point  of  view  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  ProfitabUity,  especially  after 
subsidy,  is  something  of  an  index  of  the 
viability  of  the  Industry.  If  it  cannot  make 
money  even  after  an  equalization  of  major 
cost  differentials,  then  the  Industry's  con- 
tinued existence  would  need  strong  Justifi- 
cation indeed.  Moreover,  we  are  dedicated 
to  private  ownership  and  operation  of  our 
Nations  shipping  resotuce.  Profitability  is 
some  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
industry  can  attract  capital  and  new  man- 
agement. 

The  profitability  of  a  companv  also  li.u-; 
a  direct  impact  upon  the  level  of  subsidy 
e.xpenditiires. 

The  fear  often  has  been  expressed  that 
wlien  we  speak  of  "a  more  adequate  and 
economic  merchant  marine"  we  surely  must 
be  t.ilking  about  cutting  profits.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

In  a  recent  publication  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  "Profits  and  the  American 
Economy."  Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T. 
Cormer  said,  "There  Is  a  growing  realization 
that  the  profit  incentive,  which  encourages 
both  vigorous  initiative  and  healthy  compeU- 
tlon.  is  fundamental  to  our  economic  growth. 


It  Is  an  Impelling  factor  in  our  search  for 
new  and  better  materials,  methods,  and 
products." 

But  the  Government's  int«-est  is  not 
limited  to  the  fact  that  profits  are  essential 
to  the  eccHiomic  growth  of  our  Nation  and 
the  shipping  Industry.  The  Government's 
interest  In  a  profitable  shipping  Industry 
is  also  somewhat  parochi&l. 

Under  our  present  subsidy  system  50  per- 
cent of  all  profits  in  excess  of  10  percent  of 
capital  necessarily  employed  Is  "recaptured" 
by  the  Government.  In  recent  years  the 
Government  has  been  able  to  recapture  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  subsidy  expended. 
Nevertheless,  It  does  create  for  the  Govern- 
ment a  direct  financial  interest  to  an  In- 
creasingly profitable  American  merchant 
marine.  For  example,  a  recent  proposal  for 
a  container  service  indicates  that  this  service 
will  result  in  the  Government  recapturing 
substantial  amounts  of  subsidy — perhaps 
well  over  half — and  that  there  wUl  be  an 
increase  in  productivity  over  the  conven- 
tional C-4'8  Of  1.27  times. 

It  is  Obvious  tliat  two  somewhat  different 
factors  have  been  bo  far  discussed  together 
under  the  general  rubric  of  productivity:  ix>- 
tentlal  and  actual  use.  In  order  to  come  to. 
some  conclusion  about  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  these  two  factors,  we  must  have  re- 
course to  the  aims  of  our  national  maritime 
poUcy. 

A  major  Justification  for  the  subsidy  pro- 
gram is  the  necessity  of  having  a  fleet  in  time 
of  military  emergency.  This  factor  places 
relative  emphasis  upon  future  use,  and  sug- 
gests that  we  ought  to  be  concerned  with 
large,  fast  ships  capable  of  quickly  \inloading 
bulky  military  cargo  and  leaving  the  danger 
zone.  The  mUitary,  of  course,  has  a  need 
for  many  kinds  of  specialized  ships,  but  this 
need  is  met  by  the  Military  Sea  TranspcMta- 
tion  Service.  In  the  inevitable  compromise 
between  military  need  and  commercial  ne- 
cessity, large,  fast  ships  beet  fill  our  need  for 
the  movement  of  enromous  quantities  of 
mUitary  supplies  within  a  very  short  time 
after  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

A  similar  conclusion  is  suggested  by  an 
examination  of  the  commercial  needs  of  the 
United  States  for  an  American-flag  shipping 
capability.  To  the  extent  that  we  feel  it 
desirable  to  have  the  self -sufficiency  to  carry 
a  large  portion  of  our  trade  In  American-flag 
ships,  that  goal  is  more  closely  approached  by 
Investing  our  limited  funds  in  the  most  pro- 
ductive ships. 

Most  Important,  however.  Is  the  fact  that 
OUT  interest  in  possessing  a  merchant  fleet 
grows  out  of  OMT  needs  as  a  trading  nation. 
Unlike  some  nations  In  which  the  merchant 
marine  makes  a  very  substantial  contribution 
to  the  gross  national  product,  the  value  of 
otur  merchant  marine  lies  primarily  in  the 
actual  and  potential  control  it  gives  us  over 
the  rates  and  terms  at  which  our  trade 
moves. 

The  weight  of  our  voice  in  private  ship- 
ping conferences  and  in  the  International 
shipping  councils  of  governments  Is  directly 
related  to  the  size  and  strength  of  our  fleet. 
Moreover,  we  want  our  ships  to  provide  Amer- 
ican shippers  with  transportation  at  the  low- 
est possible  rates. 

Both  of  these  factors  aretie  for  the  most 
productive  present  use  of  the  vessels,  for  the 
more  economic  are  our  ships,  the  greater  will 
be  the  resulting  pressure  for  lower  rates. 
The  more  cargo  we  carry  the  more  will  our 
voice  carry  the  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  American 
ships  for  economic  emergencies,  as  with  mili- 
tary emergencies,  tends  to  give  relatively 
more  weight  to  potential  use.  For  example, 
during  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956  the  closing 
of  the  canal  resulted  In  a  sharp  drop  in  the 
available  shipping  services;  we  were  forced 
to  take  more  than  200  ships  from  our  reserve 
fleet  because  of  the  doubling  and  tripling 
of  freight  rates.     Of  course,  e.xisting  ships 
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fully  employed  in  commercial  service  cannot 
provide  the  net  addition  to  available  service 
obtained  by  activating  reserve  fleet  sblps. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  the  larger, 
faster  ships  provide  the  Government  with 
more  flexibility  In  allocating  available  ship- 
ping services  In  time  of  emergency. 

This  discussion  suggests,  I  think,  that  be- 
tween competing  applications  fc  existing 
construction  and  operating  subsidy  dollars 
the  choice  ought  first  to  be  made  according 
to  the  potential  shipping  capacity  which  the 
proposed  vessels  will  make  available.  This 
factor  being  relatively  equal  for  all  appli- 
cants, the  next  to  be  considered  is  the  rela- 
tlve  productivity  of  the  use  to  which  the 
ships  will  be  put — the  return  on  the  oper- 
ator's investment.  This  question  is  a  func- 
tion of  both  equipment — such  as  contain- 
erizatlon  or  a  barge-ship  concept— and  the 
trade  in  which  the  ship  is  employed. 

The  importance  of  advances  in  cargo 
handling  and  ship  utilization  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  our  subsidized 
operators  are  already  building  more  produc- 
tive  ships.  Yet  the  full  potential  of  these 
ships,  and  of  even  more  productive  ships  to 
come,  cannot  be  realized  without  a  prior 
solution  to  the  problem  of  increasing  the 
utilization  of  ships  in  their  primary  task- 
carrying  cargo  across  the  sea.  For  the  ship, 
time  spent  in  port  is  time  wasted.  Advances 
like  the  new  coal  pier  at  Norfolk,  one  ol  the 
most  modern  in  the  world,  are  a  cornerstone 
of  future  progress. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  some  trades 
in  which  only  a  relatively  small  ship,  moving 
fairly  slowly  and  making  many  stops  at  ports 
at  either  end  of  its  run  is  economical,  and 
it  is  fair  to  ask  where  such  ships  fit  in  the 
pattern  of  principles  I  have  sketched  out. 
In  answer  I  can  only  ask  whether  such  a 
route  is  a  wise  place  to  invest  scarce  Govern- 
ment funds  when  the  ship  will  be  of  rela- 
tively lesser  value  in  time  of  war,  and  rela- 
tively more  costly  in  time  of  peace.  So  long 
as  our  needs  are  vast  and  we  must  be  selec- 
tive in  satisfying  them,  shoixld  we  not  at 
least  begin  with  the  relatively  more  produc- 
tive ships  for  subsidized  construction  and 
operation,  and  spend  our  necessarily  limited 
fluids  to  satisfy  the  greatest  f>ossible  number 
of  needs?  It  would  seem  to  me  In  our  na- 
tional Interests  to  do  so. 

This  analysis  also  has  consequences  for 
old  ships  which  operators — subsidized  or  un- 
EUbetdized — propose  to  bring  under  subsidy. 
It  is  plain  that  older  ships  are  the  least  pro- 
ductive units  possible  for  an  American  mer- 
chant marine.  They  consume  relatively 
scarce  operating  subsidy  funds  and  must  be 
replaced  as  soon  as  pyossible,  for  it  is  clearly 
to  our  benefit  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  additional  management  capability  and 
capital  represented  by  new  applicants  may 
be  a  decided  contribution  to  an  industry  In 
need  of  both.  Perhaps,  if  it  is  financially 
possible,  we  may  want  to  explore  ways  of 
bringing  new  operators  into  the  subsidized 
fleet  without  bringing  all  their  old  ships 
with  them,  except  on  a  nominal  basis.  It 
would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States, 
for  example,  if  the  private  capital  oould  be 
found,  to  build  all  new  ships  for  the  pres- 
ently unsubsldized  operators  without  paying 
operating  subsidy  on  the  old  ships  for  any 
substantial  length  of  time. 

Let  me  illustrate.  The  100  ships  now  cov- 
ered by  applications  for  operating  subsidy 
Will  probably  cost  the  taxpayers  about  $51 
million  per  year  to  subsidize.  However,  the 
operating  subsidy  on  new  ships  supplying  an 
equivalent  shipping  capacity  would  be  only 
$36  million.  In  choosing  between  new  ap- 
plicants the  number  of  relatively  unproduc- 
tive old  ships,  the  spe«d  of  jwofjoeed  replace- 
ment, and  the  productivity  ol  the  proposed 
replacement  are  all  essential  factors. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  no  reprogramlng  of 
funds  presently  apporps-lated  to  named 
operators  contrary   to  their  desire.     It  wUl 


apply  prosectlvely  only,  in  the  request  for 
and  allocation  of  future  appropriations  and 
of  funds  subsequently  made  available  by 
voltmtary  reprogramlng  of  replacement 
schedvUes. 

Recently  Mr.  Ed  Hood,  president  of  the 
ShipbuUders  Council  of  America,  responded 
to  the  challenge  posed  by  these  simple  eco- 
nomic facts.  In  a  speech  at  the  New  York 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  hjp  said:  "With 
the  same  amount  of  money,  the  Government 
could  buy  more  maritime  capability  and 
maintain  a  more  modern  fleet  by  building 
new  ships."  In  addition,  the  Shipbuilders 
Council  has  undertaken  a  study  of  Govern- 
ment construction  subsidy  piocedures  to  find 
ways  in  which  they  can  be  simplified. 

I  believe  that  the  application  of  the  cri- 
teria I  have  discussed  broadly  today  will 
result  in  a  stronger  fleet  for  the  American 
people,  and  better  service  for  American 
shippers.  I  welcome  your  judgment  on  the 
question. 

But  the  general  idea  I  wovUd  Wke  to  leave 
With  yoo  Is  more  fundamental.  In  the  mari- 
time Industry  we  have  tended  to  make  our 
Judgments  on  a  somewhat  general  and  some- 
times unartlculated  basis.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  trtdy  adequate  and  economic  mer- 
chant marine,  we  must  think  carefully  about 
where  we  want  to  be  15  and  20  years  from 
now,  and  adapt  today's  policies  to  tomorrow's 
goals. 
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Mr.  DER"WINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Columnist  James  McCartney  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  Washington  bureau 
has  taken  a  good,  hard  look  at  the  han- 
dling of  the  Vietnam  crisis  here  in  Wash- 
ington. His  article  on  Wednesday,  June 
16  In  the  Chicago  Dally  News  is  a  very 
penetrating  and  timely  analysis  of  this 
major  problem  which  is  felt  so  keenly 
here  in  the  Capital : 

Drift  Toward   Wab  BenCmbs  Capital 
(By    James   McCartney) 

Washington. — Most  of  thif  town  Is  watch- 
ing what  is  happening  In  Vietnam  with  a 
sense  of  numbness.  It's  like  a  far-off,  tinxeal 
thing  that  can't  be  controlled.  We  drift,  but 
we  are  not  sure  where. 

We  are  faced  with  a  growing  threat  of  war. 
and  everyone  knows  it,  from  the  newsstand 
operator  to  the  White  House  guard.  But  few 
are  talking  about  it.  It's  not  on  everyone's 
lips. 

No  bands  are  playing;,  few  patriotic 
speeches  are  being  given.  The  towTi  can  get 
excited  about  lots  of  other  things,  like  the 
spacemen  or  a  party  at  the  Wliite  House. 

Somehow  war,  or  the  tlireat  of  war.  has 
become  so  much  a  part  of  life  that  a  new 
threat.  Involving  thousands  more  troops,  can 
be  tolerated  without  excitement.  People  go 
right  on  plaiuiing  their  summer  vacations. 

Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Vietnam,  can  predict  that  months  of  "hard 
fighting"  are  ahead,  and  no  one  blinks. 

It  may  be  simply  that  tJic  White  House 
and  the  State  Department  and  the  Pentagon 
and  the  CIA  have  Bucceede<i  too  well  In  find- 
ing ways  to  flght  theee  newfangled  wars  of 
liberation.  They  have  sought  to  confuse  the 
Communists  in  Pelplng  and  in  Hanoi  and  In 
Moscow.  But  an  unexpected  byproduct  has 
been  In  confusing  the  American  public,  too. 


The  wax  in  Vietnam  is  confusing  all  ty 
itself.  It's  a  different  kind  of  war  from  ai.y 
the  Nation  has  ever  fought  before.  By  com- 
parison, the  war  In  Korea  and  World  War  II 
were  simple  to  follow.  They  at  least  h:.cl 
lines  and  the  soldiers  knew  which  way  .o 
look  to  find  the  enemy. 

But  here's  war  where  the  Governrnf  i 
doesn't  want  to  say  what  It's  doing  for  ft.ir 
of  tipping  the  enemy  and  causing  a  readier;. 
And  you  can  add  to  that  the  fact  that  liie 
war  just  hasn't  gone  according  to  plan.  It 
hasn't  worked  out  the  way  it  was  suppc>i.d 
to. 

So  statements  of  the  Government  h..:ve 
often  been  confusing  by  themselves,  h.-.-.e 
often  been  in  conflict  with  what  was  go- 
ing on. 

A  look  back  over  what  has  been  said  abcut 
the  war,  and  the  U.S.  position,  Is  enougii  :o 
confuse  anyone,  perhaps  even  in  retrospci  t. 
General  Taylor  in  1961,  as  President  Km- 
jiedy's  adviser,  once  said:  "Nobody  want-  lo 
send  American  troops  anywhere." 

As  recently  as  early  1963  Adm.  Harry  D. 
Felt,  then  commander  of  U.S.  military  fcr.es 
in  the  Pacific,  predicted  victory  over  r.e 
Communist  guerrillas  In  3  years. 

Only  20  months  ago  a  top-level  tean.  of 
Presidential  advisers  told  President  Kennedy, 
after  visiting  Saigon:  "The  end  of  the  m.jor 
part  of  the  UJS.  military  task  can  be  c  .ti- 
pleted  by  the  end  of  1965." 

And  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  t<^'.fi  a 
congressional  committee  16  months  ut-o, 
after  President  Johnson  took  oflBce,  that  "he 
United  States  would  pull  out  most  of  its 
troops  by  the  end  of  1965. 

General  Taylor  said  as  recently  as  :ast 
October  that  the  Communists  were  "mili'.ir- 
ily  farther  from  success  than  ever." 

You  look  at  all  of  that,  and  realize  •  :.,it 
the  talk  now  is  of  a  growing  number  of 
troops,  perhaps  as  many  as  100,000.  and  no- 
body is  talking  about  ptUling  out  at  all 
anymore. 

So,  of  course,  the  United  States  cl.ai  ed 
its  policy,  ajid  anyone  who  cares  knowr  it, 
from  the  newsstand  operator  to  the  White 
House  guard. 

But  you  can't  pick  a  specific  day  aiiu 
"That  was  the  day  we  switched."  Anci 
can't  pick  a  specific  speech  by  Pre.=  ; 
Johnson  and  say:  "That  was  the  spec 
■which  he  announced  our  new  policy.' 

This  is  a  war  without  a  dramatic  rai: 
point — no  Pearl  Harbor,  no  "Remember 
MaiTie."  Band  playing  and  patriotism,  b-^nd 
selling  and  bunting  are  not  a  part  o:  the 
new  kind  of  war. 

And  maybe  that's  why  the  town  ?•  ^!r^s 
numb — because  people  aren't  quite  s  ire 
about  this  kind  of  war. 
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Snack   Foods    Producer  Aids  AAU 
Olympic  Development  Program 
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OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI '^  tIS 
Thursday,  June  24,  1965 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  v  ould 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colU  ues 
to  the  program  being  sponsored  b>  the 
Old  London  Foods  division  of  the  B  rden 
Co.  for  both  physical  fitness  and  tl'c  de- 
velopment of  athletes  to  represen'  the 
United  States  in  international  competi- 
tions through  the  Olympic  development 
program  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Vi-ioa. 
Last  year  Old  London  inaugurat-ed  its 
program  with  the  AAU  and  this  gear's 
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e-Torts  show  a  broad  expansion.  Per- 
hapi:  the  strong  showing  by  U.S,  ath- 
letes at  the  recent  Olympic  competition 
in  Japan  was  due.  in  part,  to  Old  Lon- 
dor.'s  efforts. 

The  Nation's  efforts  at  physical  fitness 
have  had  support  at  the  highest  level, 
following  the  move  by  the  late  and  be- 
loved President  John  F.  Keruiedy  in  set- 
ti!.;:  up  the  President's  Coimcil  on  Phy- 
sical Fitness.  Old  London,  however,  ■was 
the  first  representative  of  U.S.  industry 
to  actively  associate  itself  with  the 
efforts  of  the  AAU  in  training  amateur 
atr.'.etes  for  Olympic  competition. 

I  wish  to  commend  Old  London  for  its 
efforts  in  this  field.  This  company, 
wh.ich  started  in  the  Bronx  with  a  $4,000 
investment  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
deriression  and  now  has  plants  in  four 
States  and  distributes  its  products  do- 
mcotically  and  abroad,  is  contributing  to 
.<;oinething  which  is  of  utmost  importance 
to  all  Americans.  For  there  can  be  no 
success  is  anything  for  a  nation  or  an 
ijidividual,  if  one  is  not  physically  well. 
Therefore,  I  would  now  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  a  statement  which  details  Old 
Loii don's  newest  move  in  this  program: 
Sn'.-k  Foods  Producek  Aids  AAU  Olympic 
Development  Progr.^m 

New  York,  June  23.— The  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Union  of  the  United  States,  the  Na- 
tion's largest  amateur  sports  organization 
and  a  prlnaary  source  for  Olympic  Games 
a:h!->t-es,  announced  today  that  the  Old  Lon- 
don Foods  Division  of  the  Borden  Co.,  pro- 
ductrs  of  snack  foods,  had  agreed  to  na- 
tloii.a  spnsorship  of  medals  to  be  awarded 
this  year  in  the  AA'Q's  broad-scale  Olympic 
de-.vlopment  program. 

Ti.e  AAU  Olympic  development  program 
involves  over  1  million  youngsters,  seasoned 
athl(:<?s.  and  volunteer  woricers  participating 
In  10  Olympic  sports  In  communities 
tiin.i.ghout  the  Nation.  The  program  was 
in.MiiTurated  by  the  AAU  6  years  ago  to  find, 
de-.t;op,  and  polish  athletic  talent  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  in  the  Olympic  Games 
anci  other  International  competitions. 

The  entire  program  embraces  track  and 
field,  .swimming  and  diving,  basicetball,  gym- 
n.^stics,  boxing,  ■WTesUing,  Judo,  weightlift- 
inc;.  water  polo. 

S:  :n  Musial,  consultant  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  Physical  Fitness,  who 
w.\s  unable  to  attend  the  news  conference 
ai  i:-.e  last  moment,  expressed  his  congratu- 
I.-itic.us  and  good  wishes  for  the  success  of 
the  program. 

On  behalf  of  the  AAU,  executive  director, 
Co]  Don  Hull,  U.S.  Army,  retired,  welcomed 
ti'.e  .^-apport  of  Old  Ix>ndon  Foods  in  lielping 
to  prepare  athletes  for  the  1968  Olvmpic 
Gmic.;.  p.,n  American  Games  of  1967.  and 
o'.hfT  international  competitions. 

W  ■  rie  R.  Yohai.  president  of  Old  London, 
said  :ii  reply.  "We  are  plea.scd  that  we  can 
wsi.'t  not  only  the  AAU  Olvmpic  develop- 
menr  program,  but  also  the  Nation's  youth 
"tnc  >  e.Tort  as  well." 

La  1  year  Old  London  cospon.sored  the  AAV 
Jjrx;..r  Olympics  wliich  engages  voun^stcrs 
m  l.-..ik  and  field  and  the  aquatic  sport.s  as 
^'eii  .i.s  gymnastk'.';.  judo,  \vre?;tlin:'  .-rd 
'^ipii'.tifting. 

"Exp.insion  of  its  aid  to  the  full  ran^e  of 
sge  ."iKi  Olympic  events,"  said  George  E. 
-eerihorpc  of  Cleveland,  AAU  National  Oly.'it- 
pic  .i-nelopment  chairman,  "wUl  have  lar- 
fMi.!.::ii,'  benefits  in  the  AAU's  1965  program, 
t'ch  o:  rmr  54  district  AAU  organizations 
*"'  ■  ■  able  to  expand  its  local  activities  and 
conci'.r...  additional  meets  and  events.  Prom 
..>ed  competition,  the  United  States 
"f   adding    to    its    re.servoir    of   ath- 


letes qualified  for  international  competition 
in  both  the  short-  and  long-range  in  order 
to  maintain  oxir  Nation's  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  athletics." 

Old  London  Foods,  headquartered  in  New 
York,  with  plants  in  fovu-  States,  has  offered 
the  services  of  Its  local  representatives 
throughout  the  country  to  cooperate  with 
district  AAU  officials  in  implementing  the 
Olympic  effort. 
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Mr.  HANNA  Mr.  Speaker  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congrat- 
ulate the  Governments  of  Korea  and 
Japan  on  a  truly  outstanding  diplomatic 
achievement.  On  June  22,  in  Tokyo,  the 
foreign  ministers  of  these  two  nations 
signed  a  series  of  treaties  to  normalize 
their  lond  disrupted  relations.  As  a  re- 
sult the  two  nations,  in  the  words  of 
Japanese  Prime  Minister  Sato,  will  ren- 
der a  greater  contribution  to  the  pros- 
perity and  stabilization  of  peace  in  Asia. 

Korea  is  important  to  both  the  se- 
curity and  to  the  economic  development 
of  the  Pacific  community;  a  community 
of  which  this  Nation  is  very  much  a  part 
and  a  community  in  which  Japan,  as 
one  of  its  most  highly  industrialized  and 
rapidly  growing  nations,  has  a  high  stake. 
The  Noi-malization  Agreements  will  en- 
courage both  trade  and  credit  exchanges 
between  these  two  key  members  of  the 
Pacific  community.  The  body  of  the 
agreement  already  insures  Korea  $300 
million  in  economic  grants,  $200  million 
in  long-tei-m  development  loans  and  S300 
million  in  commercial  loans.  This  e.x- 
tension  of  grants  and  loans  from  Japan 
will  be  of  immeasurable  benefit  to  Ko- 
rea's achievement  of  her  5-year  plan 
goals  which  terminate  in  1966  and  which 
demand  $700  million  in  foreign  invest- 
mei.t  for  accomplishmeni,. 

The  Normalization  Agreements  will 
also  benefit  Japan.  In  addition  to 
opening  Korea's  rapidly  expanding  do- 
mestic market  it  will  also  pei-mit  Jap- 
anese businessmen  to  take  advantage  of 
Korea's  low-cost  labor  market  through 
investmen^-an  opportunity  for  the 
Japanese  which  also  promises  to  acceler- 
ate Korea's  economic  growth. 

Through  the  Normalization  Aorce- 
mcnis  Korea  and  Japan  have  done  more 
than  recognize  their  historic  and  stra- 
tegic importance  to  one  another.  They 
ha^•e  fonnalized  the  economic  develop- 
ment ijotential  of  their  geographical 
proximity.  Although  there  are  still 
many  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  the 
Noi-mali/ation  Ai;reements,  Mr.  Speaker 
are  indeed  a  giant  step  forward  in  the 
full  utilization  of  both  Korea's  and  Ja- 
pan's potential,  in  addition  to  acting  as 
an  example  and  stimulus  to  the  entii-e 
Pacific  community.  We  hope  for  speedy 
final  ratification  and  look  forward  to 
successful  implementation. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  MOSHER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24,  1965 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in 
1961  when  I  was  a  freshman  Member  of 
this  House,  I  had  a  rather  portly 
"shadow"  who  went  in  and  out  with  me 
for  a  full  week. 

That  shadow  was  Dr.  Nelson  Polsby, 
one  of  the  most  energetic  students  of  the 
congressional  process.  It  happens  that 
I  was  the  first  Congressman  he  shad- 
owed, but  he  also  followed  that  same  pro- 
cedure with  several  other  Members,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  much  more  senior 
Members.  He  was  attemptiiig  to  ob- 
serve in  minute  detail  the  life  Congress- 
men live  and  how  they  make  their  deci- 
sions. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  had  many  fur- 
ther opportunities  to  watch  with  inter- 
est Professor  Polsby 's  continuing  studies 
of  the  Congress.  He  is  now  associate 
professor  of  government  at  Wesleyan 
University  in  Cormecticut,  and  that  uni- 
versity has  been  very  generous  in  allow- 
ing him  extended  leaves  of  absence  dur- 
ing which  he  has  devoted  his  time  to 
studying  this  legislative  body. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  It  Is  good 
to  know  that  an  exceptional  group  of 

scholars — including  Professor  Polsby is 

now  engaged  in  a  very  broad  and  thor- 
ough study  of  the  congressional  process. 
That  enterprise,  entitled  "The  Study  of 
Congress,"  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
American  Political  Science  Association. 
using  a  grant  of  some  $230,000  for  the' 
very  respected  Carneigie  Corp.  of  New 
York. 

Directing  the  study  is  Prof.  Ralph  K. 
Huitt,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
one  of  the  best  known  of  American  politi- 
cal scientists.  Dr.  Huitt  has  managed  to 
recruit  a  group  of  some  15  of  the  more 
outstanding  of  America's  younger  schol- 
ars to  assist  him  in  the  study. 

I  cite  Dr.  Polsby  to  indicate  that  the 
caliber  of  that  study  will  hopefully  be 
excellent  and  valid.  His  publications 
concerning  the  Congress  indicate  that 
he  aheady  ranks  high  among  Govern- 
ment scholars.  A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  grad- 
uate of  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1956, 
he  obtained  his  Ph.  D.  from  Yale  Univer- 
sity Graduate  School  in  1961,  and  since 
then  has  taught  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Columbia  Universitv,  and 
Yale  University  before  becoming  asso- 
ciated with  Wesleyan. 

Dr.  Polsby  is  the  author  of  numerous 
articles  in  scholarly  journals  and  has 
written  or  edited  six  books.  Their  sub- 
jects range  from  community  power  struc- 
ture to  the  Congress  and  the  Presidency, 
presidential  elections,  and  urban  renewal.' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  impressed  by  the 
fact  that,  like  Dr.  Polsby.  the  other 
scholars  working  with  Dr.  Huitt  on  "The 
Study  of  Congress"  all  have  done  con- 
siderable work  In  this  field  and  have  es- 
tablished reputations  for  responsibUity 
on  the  basis  of  their  firsthand,  personal 
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experience  and  observations  right  here 
on  Capitol  HilL  It  is  good  to  have  such 
studies  done  by  men  who  have  spent 
considerable  time  in  close  personal 
touch  with  the  way  Congress  operates, 
its  actual  day-to-day  processes,  rather 
than  only  secondhand  from  sterile  rec- 
ords. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  purpose  of  the 
study  which  Professor  Huitt  heads  is  to 
provide  a  set  of  comprehensive  research 
papers  which  will  be  available,  in  effect, 
as  staff  material  for  congressional  com- 
mittees or  citizens  groups  which  may  be 
interested  in  the  problems  of  congres- 
sional reorganization.  But  they  will  be 
written  with  the  idea  of  first  finding  out 
how  Congress  works,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  tell  us  how  we  should  work. 

Only  Congress  itself  can  make  any 
final  decisions  concerning  its  own  re- 
organization, that  is  obvious.  But  I  feel 
confident  that  the  Congress  should  wel- 
come objective  studies  conducted  by  men 
as  responsible  as  Professors  Huitt  and 
Polsby,  financed  by  such  an  eminent 
foundation  as  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
and  sponsored  by  the  leading  profes- 
sional organization  of  students  of  gov- 
ernment, the  American  Political  Science 
Association. 


United  States  Refuses  To  Return  Friend- 
ship of  Sooth  Africa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24,  1965 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Col- 
xminist  Walter  Trohan.  chief  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  Washington  bureau,  in  his 
"Report  from  Washington"  of  Monday. 
June  21,  discusses  the  administration's 
diplomatic  policy  vls-a-vis  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa. 

I  believe  that  this  Is  a  subject  that  de- 
serves scrutiny,  since,  as  Mr.  Trohan 
points  out,  domestic  political  considera- 
tions should  not  be  permitted  to  adverse- 
ly affect  the  problems  In  foreign  affairs. 

It  Is  unfortunate  to  have  an  administra- 
tion whose  obvious  Interest  1§  in  politics 
first  and  sound  foreign  policy"  second: 
UNrrtB  State-s  RnrrsEs  To  Rettrn 
Free-ndship  or  South  Ajtiica 

(By  VSr'alter  Trohan) 

Washingtcn'.  June  20. — The  Republic  of 
South  A/rlca  Is  the  one  stable  nation  on  the 
African  Continent  that  wants  to  be  friendly 
With  the  United  States  and  gets  the  cold 
Ehoulder  from  our  State  Department. 

South  Africa  does  not  take  one  penny  of 
our  foreign  aid.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  aid 
dollars  are  going  to  other  African  nations. 
Including  dictatorships  and  Communist- 
oriented  nationa.  South  Africa  contributed 
to  the  Btrcngth  of  the  American  dollar  by 
buying  more   than  It  sells   to  this  cotmtry. 

S^iuth  Africa  Is  Importing  American  goods 
at  the  rate  of  »400  mWlion  a  year,  or  about 
one-third  of  all  American  exports  to  the 
African  Continent.  American  Investors  are 
getting  a  return  of  13  to  17  percent  on  eanie 
$450  million  of  Inveetmenta  in  South  Africa, 


Which  l5  stable  and  enjoying  fabuloue  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Yet.  the  State  Department  Is  trying  to 
steer  American  luTeetors  awaj  trom.  South 
Africa  to  other  African  nation*,  totalitarian 
and  Communist.  South  Africa  cannot  buy 
warships  and  other  arms  It  wants  from  the 
United  States — for  cash.  The  Btate  Depart- 
ment policy  against  South  Africa  is  dictated 
by  the  politics  of  integration  at  home. 

IMPORTANT  TO  AFRICAN  COMTINENT 

If  South  Africa  falls,  the  entire  African 
Continent  could  drop  into  the  Communist 
lap.  There  are  those  who  are  concentrating 
on  South  Africa  because  they  want  aU  Africa 
to  be  blaclc  ruled,  even  though  South  Africa 
was  settled  by  whites — Portugese  and  Dutch 
and  later  British — who  fotmd  fewer  Negroes 
in  the  area  when  they  landed  in  the  17th 
century  than  the  Pilgrims  found  Indians 
at  Plymouth  in  1620. 

Whites  moved  northward  In  South  Africa 
at  about  the  time  the  Bantu,  blacks,  began 
moving  south.  The  two  groups  met  for  the 
first  time  in  1779  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Fish 
River.  The  two  did  not  mix,  any  more  than 
in  the  United  States. 

But  South  Africa  embarked  on  a  system 
that  has  become  known  as  apartheid,  which 
is  a  Dutch  word  for  separateneas  or  apartness. 
The  United  States  abandoned  this  system 
for  integration  by  law.  It  thuB  became  poli- 
ically  desirable  to  oppose  South  Africa. 

There  are  no  South  Africans  in  a  political 
block  in  the  United  States,  where  there  are 
almost  20  million  Negroes.  What  makes 
South  Africa  more  reprehensible  in  the  eyes 
of  some  Americans  is  the  fact  that  the  South 
African  policy  of  the  black  and  white  races 
separately  Is  working. 

The  South  African  Negroes  Uave  a  national 
council,  and  so  has  the  Indian  population. 
The  government  maintains  the  closest  of 
contacts  with  these  appjointed  and  elected 
groups. 

There  are  some  2.600  Bantu  African  tmi- 
versity  graduates.  There  are  1.000  under- 
graduates in  3  Bantu  university  colleges. 
In  the  past  16  years  South  Africa,  with  a 
population  of  11  million  blacks,  has  produced 
more  Bantu  college  graduates  than  9  other 
African  nations  with  a  total  population  of 
more  than  70  million  have  do!je  in  50  years. 

EDUCATION,    PROSPERITY    ABOVE    AVERAGE 

There  are  29.500  Bantu  African  teachers, 
and  each  year  2,000  more  graduate  from 
teacher  training  colleges.  Eighty-three  per- 
cent Of  the  Bantu  children  in  Sooith  Africa 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  go  to  school. 
For  the  rest  of  Africa  the  number  varies 
from  5  to  49  percent. 

More  than  12.000  Bantu  ewn  their  own 
businesses,  and  3  are  reputed  to  be  million- 
aires. More  than  a  million  foreign  Bantu  are 
working  in  South  Africa.  Blacks  are  better 
fed.    better   p.^'d.   and    better  housed    than 

elsewhere   in   Afrit.i.      And   ihty   enjoy  better 
health. 

South  Africa  Is  the  world's  largest  prcxlucer 
of  gold,  annual  production  being  Jtist  over 
a  billion  dollars.  It  also  produces  the  most 
diamondK — industrial  and  Jewels.  This  gold 
flows  to  the  free  world  and  is  part  of  its  life 
blood. 

Other  African  nations  h.ave  been  m.xrked 
with  violence  a^ain.st  the  United  States  and 
again.st  thfTnselves  In  government  changes. 
Communism  likes  to  fish  In  troubled  waters. 
Red  Clilna  has  one-third  of  it-s  diplomatic 
establishments  In  Africa  preaching  hate 
against  whites. 

One  African  nation  has  seen  its  white 
population  drop  from  1.200.000  to  about 
200.000  under  independence.  It  Is  not 
essential  that  we  approve  South  Africa's 
Internal  policy,  but  it  would  seem  wise  that 
we  know  a  friend  when  we  find  one,  a  friend 
th.it  Ls  properous,  stable,  and  advancing  the 
lot  of  all  peoples  of  all  races  in  a  strategic 
area. 


No  Repeat  of  1929 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10. 1965 

Mr.       GRABOWSKI.     Mr.       Speaker 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy recently  about  Mr.  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin's  warning  of  a  possible 
repeat  of  the  1929  financial  crash. 

A  recent  editorial  printed  in  the  Bris- 
tol Press  quite  capably  points  out  tha^ 
there  are  numerous  safeguards  built  into 
our  society  today  which  were  not  present, 
in  1929 — unemployment  Insurance,  so- 
cial security,  minimum  wages,  vmiou 
strength,  SEC  regulation  of  margin  buy- 
ing of  stocks,  insured  mortgages  for  pri- 
vate homeo'v^-ners.  and  many  more  thin,  s 
which  Mr.  Martin  apparently  failed  to 
consider. 

With  permission  of  the  House.  I  place 
this  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  poin. : 
No  Repeat  or  1929 

William  McChesney  Martin,  Chairman  -f 
the  Federal  Board,  threw  a  scare  Into  W.  '. 
Street  with  his  statement  that  there  are 
many  similarities  between  conditions  n-w 
and  those  which  existed  when  the  mar'Ktn 
crashed  In  1929.  Some  of  his  advice  w  _s 
sound  but  there  are  many  reasons  why  a 
repetition  of  the  1929  crash  Is  harc;y 
possible. 

Too  many  safeguards  have  been  built  Into 
the  national  economy  since  that  time.  In 
spite  of  the  Mairtin  warning,  It  appears  th  it 
the  general  air  Is  one  of  confidence  amcv.g 
businessmen,  Industrial  leaders,  bankers,  ai.d 
economists. 

There  seems  to  be  ample  reason  for  ti.s 
confidence. 

After  the  1929  crash,  bank  failures  were 
prevalent.  People  were  afraid  to  trust  their 
savings  to  banking  Institutions.  There  w.vs 
no  guarantee  that  they  would  not  be  wired 
out  If  their  bank  failed.  Now  the  Govc  ::.- 
ment  has  insured  deposits  up  to  $10,000  'or 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  assoclatl'.  "-s. 
There  is  little  likelihood  of  any  wholes  J e 
Virithdrawal  of  deposits  so  long  as  this  gi..i.r- 
antee  exists. 

When  Jobs  became  scarce  during  the  de- 
pression years  and  layoffs  were  the  order  of 
the  day,  there  was  no  p>rotection  to  tliC<=e 
made  Idle.  Now  nearly  50  million  wor::cr.5 
are  assured  of  unemplo3?ment  compens;:t'.on 
during  layoffs,  in  some  cases  up  to  52  v.  i  ■  ks 

of   Idleness.    Many  firms  also  provide  for 

Eunplemental  benefits  when  workers  are  I'.;:! 
off'. 

The  elderly  are  much  better  off,  too.  N:r.e 
om  of  ten  retired  workers  are  protectee!  by 
social  security.  In  most  cases  these  :  .•■• 
ments  are  supplemented  pension  plan;  se: 
up  by  the  employers.  It  also  appear.''  r.'>T 
that  some  sort  of  medicare  plan  will  b^-  T'lit 
into  effect  to  take  care  of  Illness  for  --.e 
elderly  persons. 

A  protective  wage  system  now  exlst- 
the  depression  days,  employers  cut  w.'i; 
make  ends  meet.  Now  minimum  wage 
in  effect.  Powerful  unions  have  negoi 
long-term  contracts  providing  stable  w.  ces. 
in  some  cases  containing  cost-of-V.  ir.g 
adju.-,tnient.s. 

it  is  extrcniciy  unlikely  tliat  the 
roitrket  v^lU  ever  experience  such  a  d 
tall.spin.  In  the  1920'3  It  was  possU: 
purcha.se  shares  with  margins  as  low 
percent.  Regulated  by  the  Securities  .^nd 
Exchange  Commission  the  market  n(>".v  oi)- 
erates  on  a  rigid  checkup  procedure.     M.  ■t'''^ 
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airements  are  70  percent  and  the  typical 

estor  actually  owns  his  stock  outright. 

:i  the  field  of  homeownership,  the  sltua- 

a  is  far  different  today  than  It  was  36 

.-3  ago.     Many  thousands  lost  their  homes 

ch  were  held  under  short-term  mortgages 

i     no     Government     guarantees.     Today 

.y  mortgages  extend  for  as  much  as  30 

.rs.    Mortgage    payments    are    much    the 

re   as  paying  rent.     Better  than  a  third 

Iiome  mortgages  are  underwritten  by  the 

•;eral  Government. 

V:\ese   are  some  of  the  reasons  why  any 
•Lition   of   the    1929    crash    is    extremely 
.ikely. 


Urban  Transport  Research  Bill  Receives 
Favorable  Response 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1965 

::t.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  introduced  H.R.  9200  requiring  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  to  undertake  a  $20  mil- 
lion research  program  designed  to 
aclueve  a  technological  breakthrough  in 
the  development  of  new  urban  trans- 
portation systems.  Eight  other  Members 
joii:ed  as  cosponsors :  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley],  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  C.\bell].  the  gentleman 
frc:n  New  York  [Mr.  Multer],  the  gen- 
tle::" an  from  New  York.  [Mr.  Rosen- 
TH-..].  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
[Mr;.  SuLLrvAN],  the  gentleman  from 
Oh;.  [Mr.  VANn<].  the  gentleman  from 
Ge-.  .•y;ia  [Mr.  Weltner],  and  the  gentle- 
ma;,  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]. 

Tie  new  systems  would  be  designed  to 
ca: .  .•  people  quickly,  safeiy.  and  eco- 
noMically  from  place  to  place  within 
urb.n  areas,  ■without  polluting  the  air 
and  In  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  needs 
of  ::ie  people  for  individual  transport. 

^■.^v  systems  obviously  are  needed 
v^t.  n  we  look  at  the  state  of  transporta- 
tior.  in  our  Nation's  cities  today.  We 
car.r.ot  continue  to  handle  urban  trans- 
por-.ttion  needs  in  our  present  style — 
p:;:.;arily  lots  of  roads  and  refurbishing 
Of  •.vornout  buses  and  subway  cars.  We 
nec:i     entirely     new     modes     of     urban 

transport. 

1  c  June  19  edition  of  the  Dallas 
Mo:  iing  News  carries  an  editorial  en- 
co:  •:ig  the  proposal: 

TRANsrr  Rese.\rck 

C  .pressman  E.mile  Cabell  is  one  of  eight 
Me:  j.iors  of  tile  House  who  are  cofponsoring 
Rerr'>C!itative  Henrt  Reuss'  bill  to  set  up 
a  r.  f.irch  program  on  urban  transport. 
T;-.f  i;:pa.sure  calls  for  $20  million  to  find 
"»'.v..-  to  meet  growing  needs  of  big  cities 
s'.K}-.  .^£  Dall.is. 

T  ■  Federal  Government  is  the  logical 
5ge:  y  to  finance  research  affecting  large 
part.s  of  the  population  and  has  long  been 
so  crv.  idered.  This  has  been  true  since  the 
hen  agriculture  was  the  main  business 
American  people.  Now  that  most  of 
ire  crowding  Into  cities,  their  traffic, 
and   otiier   problems   require   tlie 
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Congress  last  year  edged  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  subsidies  for  lu-ban  mass  tran- 
sit. These  handouts  call  already  for  mimons 
of  dollars,  and  the  prospect  is  that  they  will 
In  time  total  In  the  bUlions. 

This  extension  of  Federal  aid  has  not  met 
with  approval  on  all  sides,  but  Federal  re- 
search can  reduce  the  overall  cost  of  trans- 
port systems  by  finding  more  economical  and 
eCacient  ways  of  building  and  operating 
them.  In  that  event,  the  $20  million  In  the 
Reuss  bill  could  prove  a  real  bargain  for 
taxpayers. 


^>^-'-    engineering    and    technical    solutions 
pois.i  :e.    No  single  community  can  do  this 

alcr.'- 


Cleveland  Orchestra  From  11-Week, 
11-Country  Tour  of  Europe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1965 

Mr.  VANTK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  and  pleasure  that 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  this  body  that 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  will  be  return- 
ing home  on  June  26,  concluding  an  11- 
week  eastern  and  western  European  tour 
of  11  countries,  giving  45  concerts  in 
20  cities,  including  25  in  6  Russian 
cities.  The  tour  was  a  part  of  the  over- 
seas Cultural  Presentations  Program  of 
the  Depaj-tment  of  State. 

Audience,  critic,  and  official  reac- 
tions were  consistently  expressed  In 
superlatives.  As  an  example,  a  press 
story  in  Warsaw  referred  to  the  "Ma- 
gicians from  Cleveland"  saying: 

This  phenomenal  orchestra  is  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best,  in  the  world. 

In  Berlin,  long  accustomed  to  the  fin- 
est in  the  perfonning  arts,  the  Manager 
of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  refer- 
ring to  a  special  concert  for  the  uni- 
versity students,  said: 

Tiie  enthusiasm  and  rapport  was  un- 
m.^tched  In  his  Berlin  experience. 

The  impact  of  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra extended  far  beyond  their  formal 
concerts.  In  practically  every  coimtry 
all  or  parts  of  the  concerts  were  broad- 
cast over  radio  or  television.  Dr.  Szell 
was  untiring  not  only  in  giving  the  nor- 
mal press  conference  but  in  appearing 
in  special  television  interviews. 

Discussions  were  arranged  enabling 
members  of  the  orchestra  to  meet  infor- 
mally in  small  group  to  exchange  ideas 
with  their  colleagues  of  the  host  coun- 
tries; seminars  and  discussions  were 
led  by  Dr.  Szell.  Mr.  Lane,  and  others 
at  music  conservatories  of  the  host 
countries:  dinners  and  luncheons  ar- 
ranged by  the  embassies  enabled  Dr. 
Szell.  Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  Barksdale.  Mr. 
Di^ian.  Mr.  Browning,  and  others  to 
have  contact  with  the  cultural  and  polit- 
ical leaders  of  the  countries  visited. 
Tlicse  opportunities  for  individual 
American  musicians  to  have  personal 
contact  with  the  citizens  of  cities  visited 
were  pleasant  and  rewarding. 

It  is  impressive  to  note  that  during 
the  time  when  the  Soviet  press  was  domi- 
nated by  ofiQcial  party  propaganda  in 
coimcction  with  existing  tensions  with 


the  United  States,  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra's tour  was  given  extremely  favorable 
and  accurate  coverage.  This  feeling  of 
friendship  and  understanding  spilled 
over  from  the  official  aspects  of  the  tour. 
Many  individual  members  of  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra  were  invited  to  private 
apartments  for  informal  friendly  con- 
versations. 

In  Vienna,  Dr.  Szell  was  awarded  the 
Cross  of  Honor  for  Science  and  Art.  first 
class,  by  the  Austrian  Minister  of 
Education. 

The  first  5  weeks  of  the  tour  were  all 
spent  in  the  Soviet  Union  where  concerts 
were  given  in  Moscow.  Kiev,  Tbilisi, 
Yerevan.  Sochi,  and  Leningi-ad.  After 
leaving  the  Soviet  Union,  concerts  fol- 
lowed in  Helsinki.  Stockholm,  Warsaw. 
Berlin,  Hamburg,  Paris.  Bergen,  Nor- 
way; Prague,  Czechoslovakia;  Brati- 
slava, Czechoslovakia;  Vienna,  London, 
Amsterdam,  and  Scheveningen.  Holland. 

The  success  of  the  tour  of  this  great 
orchestra  under  the  baton  of  one  of  the 
worlds  greatest  conductors  evidences 
again  the  great  value  of  such  a  Govern- 
ment-sponsored cultural  tour  in  convey- 
ing tile  depth  and  substance  of  our  cul- 
tural endeavors  in  the  United  States  to 
coimtries  aroimd  the  world.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  many  more  tours  of 
this  nature  will  be  conducted  to  as  many 
countries  aroimd  the  world  as  v^ill  re- 
ceive them.  Music,  and  the  arts  gen- 
erally, have  proved  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
means  to  convey  our  desire  to  strive  for 
peace  and  understanding  throughout  the 
world. 


Walk  in  Space 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUIR  CALUN 

OF    KEBR.\SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 
Thursday.  June  24.  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent, very  successful  space  flight  has 
prompted  much  commentary  on  our 
space  program.  One  of  the  finest  news- 
papers in  the  great  State  of  Nebraska, 
the  Pierce  County  Leader,  contained  one 

of  the  best  I  have  seen.     It  deserves  a 

Wide  audience,  and  I  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

[From    the    Pierce    Count v    Leader. 

June   17.    19651 

Walk  in  Space 

Nearly  every  citizen  in  the  United  States 
spent  what  time  they  could  to  hear  and  see 
the  exploits  of  James  McDivltt  .-uid  Edward 
White  as  tliey  circled  tlie  world  in  Gcrnzr:'. 
4  and  were  able  to  walk  in  space  for  some 
15  or  20  min'.'.tes  bei'orc  complrtirc  the:r 
4-day  mission  in  space. 

This  successful  manned  space  shot  put  the 
t7nlt*d  State  b.-vclc  in  the  running  atr.iHxst 
Russia  •  •  •  but  the  question  ver>-  few  in 
the  United  States  can  answer  Is  where  Is 
the  finish  line  of  this  particular  race? 

Some  say  it's  a  race  to  see  wlio  can  land 
on  the  moon  first  •  •  •  but  at  the  same 
time  the  people  are  warned  that  even  if  a 
spacecraft  does  reiich  the  mooxi  and  miike  a 
soft  landing.  It  Is  possible  man  cannot  oper- 
ate from  the  moon  as  a  base. 
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Tlie  race  is  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States  and  while  there  are  many  more  factors 
involved  *  *  *  it  does  seem  possible  the 
race  Is  being  spurred  here  in  the  United 
States  to  beat  Russia  to  the  moon  because 
Russia  seenas  to  be  in  a  big  hurry  to  get 
there. 

The  public  has  never  been  given  any  de- 
tailed information  as  to  the  military  ad- 
vantage of  world  domination  from  a  moon 
headquarters  •  •  •  but  Indications  are  that 
this  could  possibly  be  Russia's  goal  and  this 
spur  the  efforts  of  the  United  State. 

This  N.Uion  htis  been  •,  cry  fortunate  in  not 
liaving  lost  a  single  astronaut  in  the  space 
.^.lots  •  •  •  so  to  dale  the  results  have  all 
brought  glory  to  the  space  efforts.  If  mis- 
fortune should  strike,  a  public  reaction  may 
result  that  could  seriously  hamper  space 
efforts. 

The  race  to  the  moon  is  a  serious  business. 
The  Unlt^^d  States,  through  utmost  efforts 
of  all  persons  involved  has  been  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  Russians.  The  entire  program 
for  both  Russia  and  the  United  States  could 
possibly  ei.d  in  a  ^  >ur  note  after  someone 
lands  on  the  moon  and  decides  It  is  made  of 
■■green  cheese  "  and   not  wanted  by  anyone. 

Until  this  question  is  settled  the  United 
States  must  keep  in  this  unusual  race  •  •  * 
Rvissia  cannot  be  allowed  to  win  but  tlie 
problem  is  no  one  knows  where  the  flnisli 
line  is. 


Illinois  State  Legislature  Pays  Tribute  to 
John  M.  Lehmann,  Chicago  District 
Director  of  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  22.  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month,  the  Illinois  State  House  of 
Representatives  adopted  a  resolution  in 
which  it  singled  out  for  special  com- 
mendation Mr.  John  M.  Lehmann,  Chi- 
cacro  district  director  of  immigration  and 
naturalization. 

We  here  in  Congress  can  look  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that  a  Federal  employee 
would  receive  such  singular  recognition 
from  a  State  legislative  body.  It  should 
,.be  a  source  of  great  pride  to  us  that  a 
Federal  employee,  through  his  conduct, 
has  won  such  i-ecognition. 

I  should  like  to  add  my  own  congratu- 
lations to  Mr.  Lehmann  and  to  his  very 
dedicated  secretaiy.  Miss  Mabel  Piatt, 
who,  with  Mr.  Lelunann,  has  made  the 
Chicago  distnct  office  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  a  model 
agency. 

Mr.  Sneakor.  the  m.solution  adopted 
by  the  Illinji.s  House  of  R^piTsentatives 
follows: 

H'^i  SE  Resoltttion  200  by  St.^te  of  Illinois 
74rn  General  Assembly 

Whereas  "We  are — one  and  all- — imml- 
•^r  '.nis  or  the  sons  and  daughters  of  immi- 
er.int.s."  as  President  Eisenhower  has  well 
.'•.ltd:  and 

Whereas  it  beliooves  us  to  welcome  the 
inuiiigrant  with  decency  and  respect  in  the 
iidniinir-iration  of  law,  and  those  who  ad- 
min i.tcr  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  '.r.ive  done  so:  and 


Wliereas  the  Chicago  district  office  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  under  its  di- 
rector. John  M.  Lehmann,  lias  performed 
the  delicate  task  of  administering  the  law 
with  intelligence,  honesty,  courtesy,  and 
humanity,  and  has  succeeded  in  conveying 
here  and  abroad  a  sense  of  the  highest  qual- 
ities of  American  justice  and  public  service; 
Therefore  be  it 

Re-oU-Pd  bij  the  //oz.  st-  of  Reprc^nitatiies 
0/  t>te  74th  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  nimoi-.  That  this  b'jdy  highly  commend 
the  Chicago  district  office  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalisation  Service  of  the  E)e- 
partment  of  Justice  and  its  director,  John 
M.  Lehmann.  for  the  superlative  quality  of 
the^r  administration  oi"  the  luw  and  for  the 
incalculable  good  that  this  hat  done  for  tlie 
immigrant  and  for  his  chosen  home;  and 
that  a  suitably  cngrof.sed  cop-y  of  thi<;  pre- 
amble und  resolution  be  sent  tn  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

A'.i'  nted  by  t!:e  hcai.se.  June  «i.  1965. 
John  P.  Touhy. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Chas.  F.    Kervin. 
Clerk  Of  the  House. 


Rural  Mail  Plan  Needs  Recheck 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav.  June  24.  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  indicated  that  it 
is  considering  a  plan  to  lease  the  auto- 
mobiles used  by  rural  mail  carriers. 

This  possibility  desrves  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  before  it  can  be  insti- 
tuted. A  recent  editorial  in  the  Fremont 
Tribune  discussed  this  proposal  and  I 
include  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

RfRAL  Mail  Plan    Needs   Recheck 

Nebraska's  rural  letter  carriers  meeting  in 
Fremont  will  be  taking  a  closer  look  at  the 
Postmaster  General's  proposal  that  cars  they 
use  be  leased  rather  than  owned  by  the 
carriers. 

The  letter  carriers  p.ow  are  reimbur.sed  at 
the  rate  of  12  cents  per  mile  for  mileage 
driven  on  their  rural  routes.  Postmaster 
General  John  Gronouski  proposes  that  the 
31.000  rural  earners  be  provided  leased  cars. 
A  study,  he  says,  shows  tli.it  the  leased  cars 
can   be   provided   for  6  to  3  cents  a   mile. 

The  first  question  uf  a  watchful  ta.xpayer 
is:  If  cars  can  be  obtained  for  6  to  8  cents 
per  mile,  why  did  the  Post  Office  Department 
ever  saddle  us  with  payment  of  12  cents? 

Gronotiski  apparently  still  leels  the  figure 
is  about  correct,  at  least  for  some  carriers 
for  he  has  said  the  new  plao  can  give  "re- 
lief" to  some  rural  carriers  Wlio  now  have 
out-of-pocket  expenses  for  operating  their 
own  car. 

There  is  good  possibility  tbat  the  figtnes 
on  which  Gronotiski  bases  his  proposal  for 
saving  $25  to  $30  million  are  a  little  mis- 
leading. His  announcement  referred  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  fhternal 
Revenue  Service  as  agencies  which  already 
lease  vehicles.  One  can  be  reasonably  sure 
that  roads  traveled  by  the  rural  letter  car- 
riers are  not  on  the  average  tiie  same  as  those 
traveled  by  the  agencies  mentioned.  Nor  are 
the  rural  miles  comparable  to  those  traveled 
by  salesmen  and  other  representatives  of 
companies  which  lease  cars. 


Undoubtedly  savings  are  avail.ible  to  c.ir- 
leaslng  firms  both  at  time  of  purchase  and 
in  repairs.  Most  savings  would  be  based  <:  i. 
reduced  prices  quoted  for  mass  purchases. 

But  there  also  are  difficulties  which  cou'.:': 
prove  expensive  in  time,  money  and  servici 
Rural  carriers  being  reimbursed  for  usir. ,» 
their  own  cars  find  it  advantageous  to  kec;i 
their  vehicles  in  good  working  order.  If  thev 
should  encounter  difficulty,  it  is  up  to  the; 
to  get  it  fixed  inmiedlately — there's  no  savii; : 
in  money  or  energy  if  they  delay.  Lesso:-- 
might  not  be  able  to  provide  such  main:  • 
nance  and  speedy  repair  service. 

Obviously  service  facilities  can't  be  pr  - 
vided  In  every  city  and  hamlet  at  wh; 
rural  letter  carriers  are  based.  How  far  aw  . 
would  a  repairman  be  when  a  carrier  calks  .  . 
that  his  vehicle  has  lost  an  oil  pan  3  mi:* 
west  of  Wolf  Creek  Bridge  on  Lone  Ha%v,. 
Road?  How  soon  could  the  carrier  be  pr  - 
vided  a  substitute  velilcle? 

There's  another  Item  of  expense  that  oft(  ; 
escapes  those  who  figure  "great  savings"  t  > 
the  Government.  How  expensive  will  be  the 
bureau  that  handles  lease  arrangements  ar; 
other  administrative  details  and  the  bure 
which  polices  use  of  the  Government-leas,  : 
fleet? 

One  carrier  reports  on  fleet  operation  ow 
of  a  post  office  in  a  larger  city:  "The  vehic;t 
are  left  out  overnight.  If  they  do  not  star; 
in  the  morning  which  Is  many  times,  a  fill::.; 
station  comes  with  a  boo&ter  batterj',  charge  s 
$2  to  start  them  and  then  they  let  them  run 
all  the  time  they  sort  the  mail.  If  they  ha-.e 
a  flat  tire  while  delivering  mall,  they  Just  s;i 
in  the  car  until  the  repair  shop  comes." 

Before  Congress  proceeds  too  far  in  ..i- 
proving  another  expensive  economy  mo-.f 
more  positive  proof  shotild  be  presented  .- 
to  acttial  saving  which  can  be  realized  witii- 
out  reduction  of  service  to  rural  patrons.  II 
there's  a  genuine  saving,  let's  proceed.  B;;t 
let's  remember  that  gross  expenditures  of  tiie 
Federal  Government  In  fiscal  1966,  as  esti- 
mated In  the  new  budget,  wUl  total  almo-c 
$155  billion,  an  increase  of  $10.3  billion  ov<-r 
fiscal  1964.  And  this  takes  Into  consider. i- 
tion  President  Johnson's  turning  off  lights 
in  the  White  House. 
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Uncle  Sam's  Dangerous  Gift 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.- 

Thursday.  June  24.  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  t!ie 
Polish  American,  a  ne'w  publication  solv- 
ing the  Greater  Chicago  area,  feature;  a 
number  of  talented  WTiters  who.  in  v.  y 
interesting  fashion,  discuss  major  p:  o- 
lems  on  our  international  and  domi\-tic 
scenes. 

Mr.  Harry  Dembkowski,  writing  in  liie 
June  19  edition,  analyzes  the  effect  of  'ur 
foreign  aid  program  as  it  has  earned  du- 
biou.s  value  for  us  among  various  recv)- 
ient  nations: 

Uncle  Sam's  Dangerous  Gift 
I  By  Harry  E.  Dembkowski  i 

R'.kistan  and  India  recently  engaged  ;  i  a 
military  skirmish  in  the  unhospitable  dc-ert 
called  the  Rann  of  Kutch.  Following  lii?  :'- 
tion's  defeat.  Prime  Minister  Shastrl  lnime<li- 
ately  set  to  work  excusing  Indi.a's  lacK  f 
military  success.  Plcttires  were  pronip'iy 
published  revealing   that  Pakistan   had   '-■ii- 


pioyed  American-manufactured  arms  and 
equipment,  presumably  acquired  through  our 
:orelgn  aid  program.  Thus,  runs  Shastrl's 
;;  illloquy,  the  United  States  must  be  held  re- 
.-ponslble  for  India's  military  defeat  and  po- 
"..'ical  embarrassment. 

The  Rann  of  Kutch  incident  is  of  no  great 
military  Importance.  It  is  but  an  offspring  or 
apect  of  the  long-standing  and  long-fester- 
iiig  Indian-Pakistan  dispute  over  Kashmir, 
and  it  decided  nothing  other  than  that  the 
Itidlans  are  not  good  warriors — a  fact  which 
C.>mmunist  China  proved  to  almost  every- 
(.:.e's  satisfaction  several  years  ago. 

It  matters  little  that  Pakistan  won  a  few 
miles  of  desolate  desert.  But  the  Indian 
charge  of  America's  compliance  and  con- 
nivance with  Pakistan's  aggression  does 
r.iatter  because  It  brings  to  world  attention 
nil  Important  question:  If  the  United  States 
docs  not  support  or  condone  Pakistan's  mill- 
T.ry  venture — and  we  may  safely  assume  it 
does  not — then  why  has  American -furnished 
equipment  been  available  lor  carrying  out 
the  venttire?  And  the  answer  is  simple:  be- 
c  .use  it  was  a  gift — a  present  from  Uncle 
t  :m. 

Military  assistance  is  the  most  hotly  de- 
f'  !ided  part  of  our  foreign  aid  program.  The 
slick  and  sly  propagandists  operating  out  of 
tiie  State  Department  never  tire  in  telling  us 
how  it  is  an  essential  weapon  against  "Com- 
munist aggression"  (the  platitude  of  plati- 
tudes which  can  Justify  anything  and  every- 
thing) .  And  to  that  end  many  billions  have 
been  invested. 

But  to  what  end? 

More  often  than  not  the  practical  result 
c'  the  program  is  that  the  arms  and  equip- 
ment supplied  to  allies  and  neutralists,  sup- 
ptsedly  to  be  pointed  against  the  Commvi- 
r.ists,  soon  are  pointed  against  the  recipients' 
!.  n-Communlst  neighbors. 

Witness  the  Interminable  Arab-Israel 
Cyprus.  Both  nations  have  been  lavishly 
equipped  with  U.S.  arms  and,  from  their 
mutual  threats,  seem  determined  to  someday 
ii.-c  these  arms  against  each  other. 

Witness  Sukarno's  aggression  against  Ma- 
hr.sla  now  that  his  army — one  of  the  largest 
ii.  the  work! — has  been  outfitted  by  good  old 
Uncle  Sam. 

witness  the  intermin.able  Arab-Israeli 
C(  afllct.  All  the  nations  involved  have  re- 
ceived  American  military  supplies. 

The  proliferation  of  the  instruments  of 
^  it — referring  to  nonnuclear,  conventional 
arms — enlarges  the  opportunity,  and  there- 
fore encourages  the  chances,  of  war.  This 
IS  particularly  true  when  the  recipients  are 
not  in  need  of  these  weapons  in  the  first 
pl.ice. 

For  years,  long  before  the  entrenchment 
o:  Castro  and  his  cohorts,  the  United  States 
ii'  !ped  to  eqtUp  the  armies  of  Central  and 
Suith  American  countries  on  the  pretext  of 
flcrhtlng  conununism.  One  difficulty  with 
this  policy,  however,  was  that  almost  all  of 
these  countries  did  not  need  large  or  well- 
equipped  military  machines  since  the 
cliances  of  any  Communist  invasion  were 
quite  small.  Moreover  and  more  impor- 
t.ntly,  in  many  cases,  as  In  Batista's  Cuba 
ard  Trujlllo's  Dominican  Republic,  the  mili- 
tary was  mainly  used  as  an  Instrument  for 
perpetuating  authoritarian  rule. 

But  in  those  areas  where  U.S.  donations 
o:  arms  are  actually  needed — as  in  south- 
e.it:t  Asia — the  problem  Is  more  complicated. 

Once  military  aid  has  been  received  by  a 
sovereign  and  Independent  nation,  there  is 
little  the  United  States  can  do  to  prevent 
i's  use  for  tmwlse  or  Illegitimate  purposes 
appearing  to  be  imperialistic. 

Since  almost  all  military  assistance  Is  a 
Ciiculated  risk  which  may  backfire — as  It 
may  be  doing  in  Pakistan — it  should  be  llm- 
it«i  to  those  pro-Western  nations  with  a 
real  and  genuine  need  for  it.  This  should 
t'-rve  to  reduce  the  accompanying  risks  con- 
siderably. 


Misguided  generoclty — a  prime  fault  of 
American  policy  during  tHIs  centtiry— can  be, 
and  has  been,  the  cause  of  much  trouble 
and  grief.  (Who  has  forgotten  Roosevelt's 
lend-lease  received  by  Stalin?) 

Giving  a  child  a  loaded  revolver  to  use  as 
he  pleases  may  be  "generosity."  but  it  is 
also  criminal  Irresponsibility.  And  giving 
a  nation  the  tools  for  waging  war  when  the 
need  does  not  exist  or  when  those  tools  may 
well  be  used  for  immoral  or  unjustifiable 
purposes  Is  political  irresponsibility.  This 
implies  that  in  the  future  the  UniteJd  States 
should  be  much  more  careful  and  scrupu- 
lous in  its  dispensing  of  military  aid  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past. 


Trenton  Goes  to  Washington — New  Jer- 
sey Lawmaker  Offers  Antismut  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   NTW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24.  1965 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
14,  1965.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  set  up  a 
Presidential  Commission  to  find  ways  to 
combat  smut.  The  reaction  to  my  bill 
has  been  much  greater  than  I  had  ex- 
pected. Prom  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  I 
have  received  encouraging  letters. 

In  New  Jersey,  groups  representing 
various  denominations  as  well  as  nonsec- 
tarian  organizations  have  volunteered 
their  services. 

A  very  excellent  summaiy  of  the  sen- 
timent within  the  New  Jersey  delegation 
appeared  in  the  June  4,  1965,  edition  of 
the  Trentonian,  a  very  influential  news- 
j>aper  in  southern  New  Jersey.  The  arti- 
cle in  question  was  written  by  Cyril  J. 
O'Brien,  a  jomnalist  with  a  deep  under- 
standing of  both  New  Jersey  and  the 
Washington  scene.  I  urge  all  Members 
to  read  Mr.  O'Brien's  article  which  I  am 
inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Trenton  Goes  to  Washington — New  Jersey 

Ijawmakesi  Offers  Antismttt  Bill 

(By  Cyril  J.  O'Brien) 

Washington. — Pornography:  the  Supreme 
Court  won't  define  it  and  the  lower  courts 
which  try  to  obliterate  it  find  their  decisions 
knocked  Into  a  cocked  hat  tlie  first  time  a 
test  is  made. 

It  is  a  problem  because  what  might  be 
prurient  for  Aunt  Sadie  would  not  cause 
Uncle  Harry  to  bat  an  eye  And  censorship, 
too,  is  a  bugaboo  with  people  so  afraid  of 
freedom's  protection  thev  permit  almost  any- 
thing to  go  by. 

There  is  a  limit  somewhere,  and  members 
of  the  New  Jersey  congressional  delegation 
queried  this  week  all  would  draw  a  line,  for 
instance,  to  shield  teenagers  and  children. 
As  for  the  public,  the  New  Jersey  legislators 
agreed  with  the  Supreme  Court  that  they 
would  have  trouble  saying  where  the  line 
should  be  drawn. 

Recently,  a  New  Jersey  legislator.  Repre- 
senatlve  Dominick  V.  Daniexe.  Introduced  a 
bill  to  set  up  a  commission  on  pornography. 
On  It  would  be  representatives  of  book  pub- 
Ushers,  the  motion  picture  Industry,  news- 
papers, churches,  librarians,  lawmakers  and 
other  Interests. 

From  the  Garden  State  mall  has  been  en- 
genered.  with  several  chtirch  groups  behind 
the  proposed  law:  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
with  50,000  membership  in  the  State,  and  the 


Archdiocesan  Federation  of  Holy  Name 
Societies. 

Daniels,  a  Hudson  County  Democrat,  told 
The  Trentonian  that  the  danger  is  "clear  antf 
present.  It's  obvious  to  anyone  looking  at  a 
newBtand.  On  all  sides  we  are  assailed  by 
hardcore  pornography." 

The  commission  he  proposes  would  develop 
a  plan  for  cooperation  of  local.  State,  and 
Federal  ofScIals,  and  would  find  ways  to  keep 
the  public  Informed  on  the  origin  and 
scope  of  the  traffic.  Members  would  try  most 
of  all  to  get  the  ball  rolling  with  the  volun- 
tary cooperation  of  all. 

Representative  Frank  Thompson.  Jr., 
wanted  any  such  proposal  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  individuals. 

"I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  spread 
of  pornography,"  Thompson  said,  "but  insist 
that  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  be 
met  in  the  making  and  enforcement  of  laws 
to  deal  with  it." 

Representative  Wixliam  P.  Cahill.  Repub- 
lican, of  Camden,  thinks  the  problem  is  now 
right  down  to  the  line.  Up  to  now.  he  feels, 
every  law  to  block  obscemty  has  been  blocked 
by  the  courts,  notably  the  Supreme  Court. 
Cahill  thinks  It  Is  time  a  law  was  passed 
specifically  putting  the  finger  on  pronography 
and  its  dangers. 

Representative  James  J.  Howard.  Repub- 
lican, of  Monmouth-Ocean,  thinks  pornog- 
raphy should  be  attacked. 

There's  a  danger,  however,  that  laws  on 
what  people  can  get  to  read  may  Infringe 
upon  peoples'  rights.  Under  Daniels,  he 
feels,  the  law  has  wide  and  sound  counsel. 

Representative  Willard  Cttrtin  says  "the 
guards  are  down  all  around  for  this  type  of 
thing.  In  general  I  am  In  favor  of  anything 
honoring  Individual  rights  that  will  halt 
the  sale  of  this  disgusting  commodity." 
Curtin  is  also  the  author  of  similar  blls. 


The  20th  Anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF   CONNECTICtrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22.  1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  26,  1965,  the  United  Nations  will 
celebrate  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  its  charter  in  San  Francisco. 
To  help  commemorate  this  important 
milestone,  and  to  demonstrate  the  stead- 
fast support  of  the  United  States  for 
the  United  Nations.  I  would  like  to  urge 
the  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
499  which  states:  "that  the  United  States 
reaflirms  its  faith  in.  and  support  of,  the 
United  Nations  and  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  urges  such 
reaffirmation  of  faith  and  support  by  all 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
peace-loving  people  everywhere." 

The  past  year  has  been  a  difficult  one 
for  the  United  Nations.  A  member  has 
withdrawTi.  The  financial  crisis  caused 
by  the  refusal  of  certain  members  to  pay 
their  assessments  has  brought  the  work 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  a  standstill. 
But  it  is  impwrtant  that  these  troubles, 
which  frequently  make  headlines,  do  not 
obscure  the  tremendous  record  of 
achievement  which  has  been  made  in  the 
past  20  years  by  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  important  that  as  our  representa- 
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tives  work  to  solve  problems  such  as 
these  they  know  that  Congress  and  the 
American  people  remain  committed  to 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  and 
that  they  want  the  organization  to  con- 
tinue as  a  cornerstone  of  American  for- 
eign policy. 

What  are  the  principles  upon  which 
the  United  Nations  is  founded?  As  set 
forth  in  article  2  of  the  Charter  they 
are  that  the  United  Nations  Is  based  on 
the  principle  of  the  sovereign  equality 
of  all  its  members;  that  all  members,  in 
order  to  insure  the  rights  and  benefits  of 
membership,  shall  fulfill  their  obligations 
In  good  faith;  that  all  members  shall 
settle  their  international  disputes  by 
peaceful  means;  that  all  members  shall 
refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  politi- 
cal independence  of  any  state. 

If  all  nations  observed  these  principles, 
there  would  be  far  less  conflict  in  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  Tensions  would 
be  greatly  reduced,  and  world  peace 
would  be  much  more  secure.  The  fact 
that  all  nations  do  not  observe  these 
principles  is  at  the  root  of  the  most 
serious  threats  to  peace  as  well  as  the 
financial  problems  of  the  organization. 

The  world  has  changed  greatly  in 
the  past  20  years  since  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  was  signed.  The  emer- 
gence of  dozens  of  newly  independent 
nations  is  symbolized  by  the  growth  of 
the  organization  from  51  original  mem- 
bers to  its  present  membership  of  114. 
The  Disarmament  Commission  of  the 
organization  is  struggling  to  bring  about 
control  of  weapons  which  did  not  even 
exist  when  the  United  Nations  was 
founded.  The  vast  frontier  of  space  has 
been  or>ened  up.  Nevertheless,  the 
United  Nations  has  proved  flexible 
enough  to  adjust  to  these  great  changes 
and  many  others.  Including  a  basic 
cleavage  between  the  great  powers. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  States  has  been  one 
of  its  princlp>al  supporters.  The  United 
States,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  has 
benefited  from  the  international  co- 
operation encouraged  by  the  organiza- 
tion, by  the  opportunity  to  discuss  serious 
problems  and  present  its  views  to  a  world 
forum,  and  by  the  activities  which  have 
been  undertaken  by  the  organization  in 
behalf  of  peace.  It  is  my  hope  that  not 
only  Congress  and  the  American  people, 
but  all  peace-loving  people  throughout 
the  world,  will  seize  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  the  20th  aimlversary  celebra- 
tion to  reflect  on  the  achievements  of 
the  United  Nations  and  to  reafllrm  their 
support  for  the  organization  and  the 
principles  upon  which  the  United 
Nations  is  based. 


Rent  Sapplements 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF    PEWNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24.  1965 

Mr.  BARRETT.    Mr.  Speaker,  clearly 
the  most  controversial  item  in  the  gen- 


eral housing  bill  which  the  House  will 
soon  consider  is  the  F>resldent's  rent 
supplement  proposal — sectiori  101  of  the 
bni — which  he  has  called  "the  most  cru- 
cial new  instrument  in  our  effort  to  im- 
prove the  American  city." 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  the 
rent  supplement  program  offers  the 
greatest  potential  promise  of  any  pro- 
ix>sal  in  recent  years  to  provide  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for  the  low- 
income  families  of  our  Nation. 

Despite  the  clearly  desirable  objectives 
of  the  proposal  and  its  many  merits, 
there  has  been  some  misunderstanding 
as  to  why  the  program  is  needed,  what 
it  seeks  to  achieve,  and  how  it  wUl  oper- 
ate. To  help  clear  up  these  misunder- 
standings, I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
for  our  colleagues'  attention  a  series  of 
questions  and  answers  which  I  hope  will 
clarify  everyone's  understanding  of  the 
proposed  program  and  also  convince 
them  of  the  desirability  of  voting  for  the 
new  proposal  when  the  House  considers 
the  bill. 

Question.  How  would  the  program 
work? 

Answer.  The  sponsor  of  a  private  non- 
profit, limited  dividend,  or  cooperative 
project  would  negotiate  with  a  private 
lender  and  the  FHA  for  a  market  interest 
rate  mortgage  to  be  insured  under  FHA 
section  221(d)(3).  The  sponsor  would 
also  enter  into  contract  with  HHPA  for 
rent  supplement  payments  on  those  units 
in  the  project  which  are  to  be  occupied 
by  eligible  low-income  families.  The 
sponsor  would  select  the  occupants,  sub- 
ject to  qualifications  relating  to  eligi- 
bility, such  as  tenant's  age,  physical 
handicap,  displacement  or  occupancy 
in  substandard  housing,  und  income. 
These  qualifications  would  be  checked  by 
the  ofBces  or  agencies  designated  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Housing  Adminis- 
trator. 

The  amount  of  the  rent  supplement 
payments  with  respect  to  a  family  would 
be  for  the  difference  between  the  full 
rent  for  the  dwelling  unit  It  would  oc- 
cupy and  25  percent  of  the  income  of 
that  family.  Incomes  of  tenants,  except 
the  elderly,  would  be  checked  every  2 
years,  or  more  frequently  if  necessary,  by 
the  offices  or  agencies  designated  for  this 
purpose.  As  incomes  of  tenants  in- 
creased, the  rents  charged  to  tenants 
would  be  increased,  and  the  rent  supple- 
ment payments  would  be  reduced  until 
the  tenant  could  pay  the  full  rent.  At 
that  time,  rent  supplement  payments 
with  respect  to  that  tenant  would  cease, 
but  he  could  continue  to  occupy  the  unit 
by  paying  the  full  rent. 

(3uestion.  Who  would  be  eligible? 

Answer.  Families  eligible  for  housing 
units  assisted  with  rent  supplements 
would  be  those  who,  first,  are  either  eld- 
erly, physically  handicapped,  displaced 
by  public  improvement  programs,  such 
as  the  urban  renewal  and  Federal  high- 
way programs,  or  are  living  in  substand- 
ard housing,  and  second,  have  incomes 
that  do  not  exceed  the  income  ceilings 
established  for  their  locality.  Income 
ceilings,  in  turn,  would  be  established  for 
various  sizes  of  families  as  follows:  the 
lowest  rental  at  which  private  standard 
units  are  available  in  a  locality  would  be 
determined,  and  that  rental  would  be 
multiplied  by  four  to  estabBsh  the  max- 


imum income  for  that  locality.  Thus, 
only  families  otherwise  eligible,  who  have 
to  pay  more  than  25  percent  of  their  in- 
come to  rent  the  lowest  rent  standard 
rental  units  that  are  available  in  the  pri- 
vate market  in  that  locality  would  be 
eligible. 

Question.  Who  supports  the  rent  sup- 
plement program? 

Answer.  This  program  is  recom- 
mended by  the  administration,  the  com- 
mittee which  held  full  and  extensive 
hearings  on  the  program,  mayors  and 
Governors,  and  representatives  of  labor, 
agriculture,  banking  industry,  the  con- 
struction industry,  and  almost  every  in- 
terested organization.  Favorable  testi- 
mony on  the  rent  supplement  program 
was  received  from  representatives  of: 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
America. 

American  Bankers  Association. 
National  Association  (Jf  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks. 
AFL-CIO. 

American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging. 

Archdiocese  of  New  York — Committee 
on  Housing  and  Urban  Renewal. 
Cooperative  League  of  the  USA. 
Joint   Center   for   Urban   Studies   of 
MIT  and  Harvard  University. 

General  Improvement  Contractors  As- 
sociation. 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Char- 
ities. 

National  Council  for  Senior  Citizens. 
National  Council  on  the  Aging. 
National  Farmers  Union. 
National  Housing  Conference. 
Question.  How  would  income  ceilings 
for  eligibility  be  established? 

Answer.  A  survey  would  be  made  In 
each  locality  to  determine  the  lowest 
rents  at  which  private  standard  units 
are  available  and  the  maximum  income 
of  families  that  would  be  eligible  for  rent 
supplements  in  that  area.  Thus,  the 
Housing  Administrator  would  establish 
income  ceilings  for  various  size  families 
in  each  locality. 

Recently,  the  Housing  Agency  indicated 
that  on  the  basis  of  some  preliminaiT 
data  for  two  dozen  cities  of  various  popu- 
lation sizes,  the  estimated  income  ceil- 
ing for  a  three-  or  four-person  family- 
assuming  a  25-percent  rent-to-income 
ratio — in  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
cities  covered  were  in  the  $3,000  to  $5,000 
range.  Most  of  the  remaining  cities  wci  c 
slightly  above  $5,000,  with  a  few  near  or 
at  $6,000  and  one  slightly  below  $3,000. 
Question.  What  kind  of  housing  would 
be  eligible  under  the  rent  supplement 
program? 

Answer.  The  housing  would  be  new  or 
rehabilitated  housing  financed  under 
FHA  section  221(d)  (3).  The  units  would 
be  of  modest  and  unextravagant  desicn. 
as  i  n  the  case  of  the  below  market 
interest  rate  program — FHA  section 
221(d)(3).  Under  that  program,  FHA  by 
regulation  limits  the  maximum  mortgage 
amounts  permissible  in  an  area  and  thu.-: 
assures  that  rents  appropriate  for  mod- 
erate-income families  In  that  area  wil- 
result. 

Question.  What  is  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  program? 

Answer.  Authority  would  be  provided 
to  enter  into  rent  supplement  contracts 
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million  a  year.  While  this  would  be  the 
maximiun  contractual  authority,  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  actual  rent  supplement 
payments  would  be  substantially  less  be- 
cause as  incomes  of  tenants  increased, 
rent  supplement  payments  would  be  de- 
creased, and  when  the  tenant  could  af- 
ford to  pay  full  rents,  rent  supplement 
payments  would  cease.  The  Housing 
Agency  has  estimated  that  the  rent  sup- 
plement payments  actually  made  luider 
a  program  authorizing  an  annual  maxi- 
miun of  $200  million  would  probably  not 
ereatly  exceed  $100  million  per  year  over 
40  years.  This  is  only  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  our  annual  Federal  budget. 

Question.  Why  Is  the  rent  supplement 
program  needed  in  addition  to  the  sub- 
.<;tantial  number  of  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing units  authorized  in  other  sections  of 
the  bill? 

Answer.  The  housing  would  be  avail- 
able only  to  families  and  Individuals  in 
the  lowest  income  group,  basically  the 
.'^ame  income  group  now  eligible  for  pub- 
lic housing. 

The  nuniber  of  low-income  families  on 
the  waiting  list  for  public  housing  vmits 
lias  reached  500,000.  It  is  obvious  that 
we  must  use  every  possible  tool  to  deal 
V.  ith  the  housing  needs  of  our  low-  and 
moderate-income  families.  The  public 
liousing  program  is,  and  wUl  remain,  one 
of  our  basic  tools  for  providing  standard 
I  lousing  for  low-income  families.  To  the 
( xtent  that  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram can  ser\'e  these  families  it  will  con- 
stitute a  needed  supplement — not  a  sub- 
.^litute — to  public  housing.  The  need  is 
sixfficiently  great  to  warrant  maximum 
effort  under  both  programs. 

Question.  Why  has  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  been  characterized  as  a 
program  of  private  enterprise  and  private 
ivirticipation? 

Answer.  The  rent  supplement  pay- 
ments would  be  made  with  respect  to 
lousing  built  by  private  nonprofit  or 
limited  dividend  corporations,  or  by  co- 
operatives, and  financed  with  section 
2.n  (d)(3)  market-interest-rate  mort- 
pases  insured  by  FHA. 

Housing  built  imder  this  new  program 
would  be  privately  built,  privately  fi- 
r.anced.  and  privately  owned.  It  Is  ba- 
sically a  private  enterprise  program  with 
supplemental  Federal  assistance  through 
partial  rent  payments  to  help  meet  the 
i.ousing  problems  of  oiu-  low-income 
f.inilies. 

Question.  Will  the  rent  supplement 
l':ogram  reduce  the  incentive  for  home 
ovnership? 

.'Answer.  The  rent  supplement  program 
V  uld  provide  an  opportunity  for  low- 
i:  come  families  who  are  desirous  of  be- 
c  ming  homeowners  and  have  the  poten- 
t:a  for  mcreased  incomes  that  would 
!  rniit  homeownership  at  a  later  time. 
1  is  would  be  accomplished  under  the 
If  ise-with-option-to-purchase  part  of 
th  •  program.  Under  this  plan,  an  ellgl- 
t:  ■  family  would  rent  a  detached,  semi- 
c''  •  ached,  or  row  house  in  a  project  of 
s  .ch  homes,  and  rent  supplements  would 
b  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  for  rent 
■-^^plement  units  in  other  projects. 
^^  .en  the  income  of  the  family  had  In- 


plements  would  be  terminated  and  the 
family  would  proceed  to  purchase  the 
unit  it  occupied  with  the  aid  of  an  FHA- 
Insured  section  221  home  mortgage. 

Question.  Will  the  rent  supplement 
program  reduce  incentives  to  increase 
income? 

Answer.  No,  because  only  25  percent 
of  any  Increase  in  income  would  go  for 
increased  rent.  The  other  75  percent  of 
the  increase  in  income  would  be  available 
for  the  family  to  use  in  meeting  family 
needs  other  than  rent.  The  head  of  a 
family  making  $250  a  month  vaW  not  lose 
incentive  to  raise  his  income  by  $50 — 
$300  a  month — just  because  that  would 
require  him  to  increase  his  rent  payments 
by  $12.50  a  month.  This  would  be  the 
same  as  saying  that  a  person  would  not 
accept  a  higher  income  because  his  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  rate  would  be  increased. 
Question.  Would  the  rent  supplement 
program  tend  to  establish  national  rent 
standards? 

Answer.  No,  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram will  not  cause  or  enable  landlords 
to  increase  the  rents  they  charge.  Rents 
in  privately  owned  units  are  determined 
by  demand  and  supply  in  local  housing 
markets. 

Actually,  the  addition  to  the  housing 
supply  which  this  progiam  would  make 
will  help  to  reduce  rents  through  the 
normal  competitive  process.  According 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  over  three- 
fourths  of  our  lowest  income  families 
now  pay  35  percent  or  more  of  their  small 
incomes  for  rent  because  of  the  inade- 
quate supply  of  housing  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

Question.  How  would  a  family's  in- 
come be  checked  for  eligibility? 

Answer.  First,  maximum  income  limits 
woiHd  be  established  by  the  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator based  on  a  market  analysis 
showing  the  lowest  rent  at  which  stand- 
ard housing  is  available  to  accommodate 
a  given  family  size.  Payments  could  not 
be  made  on  behalf  of  any  family  whose 
income  was  more  than  four  times  the 
minimum  rent  required  to  obtain  stand- 
ard housing  in  the  community.  Second, 
applicants  foimd  acceptable  by  the  pri- 
vate owner  of  the  project  would  then  be 
referred  to  an  agency,  which  might  be 
the  community's  relocation  service  or  a 
similar  qualified  organization,  which 
would  determine  if  the  apphcant  met  the 
maximum  income  limits  established  for 
the  project.  While  the  private  owner 
chooses  the  prospective  applicant,  he 
would  have  no  voice  in  determininc:  the 
applicant's  eligibility. 

The  check  on  income  which  would  be 
performed  by  this  agency  would  be  a 
mere  routine  function,  much  less  detailed 
than  is  currently  being  carried  on  by 
local  housing  authorities  throughout  the 
country  under  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram. Primarily,  it  would  involve  the 
applicant — on  whose  behalf  the  payment 
is  to  be  made — presenting  either  a  tax 
return,  or  W-2  form,  or  statement  of  his 
earnings  from  his  employer. 

Question.  Would  most  families  have 
incomes  below  the  maximum  for  eligi- 
bility purposes? 

Answer.  The  great  bulk  of  rent  sup- 


plement tenants  would  have  incomes  be- 
low the  maximum.  And  where  an  occu- 
pant's income  is  up  close  to  the  ceiling, 
the  supplement  would  be  corresponding- 
ly small  and  the  family  would  be  paying 
a  substantial  rent  out  of  its  own  income. 

Question.  How  would  a  family's  as- 
sets be  determined  and  how  would  they 
affect  eligibility? 

Answer.  A  family's  assets  would  have 
to  be  considered,  just  as  they  have  to 
be  considered  now  in  determining  eligi- 
bility for  public  housing.  The  Housing 
Administrator  testified  that  this  will  be 
controlled  by  regiUation. 

Along  with  his  statement  of  income, 
an  applicant  would  have  to  present  a 
statement  of  his  assets.  Just  as  maxi- 
mum income  limits  would  be  set  for  each 
community,  reasonable  limits  will  be 
placed  on  the  amount  of  assets  permitted 
in  addition  to  income.  Even  though  an 
applicant's  income  qualified  for  a  rent 
supplement  payment  on  his  behalf,  he 
would  be  ineligible  if  his  assets  exceeded 
these  limits. 

Question.  If  a  tenant's  income  de- 
creases during  occupancy  in  a  rent  sup- 
plement unit,  will  his  rent  supplement 
payment  be  increased? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  rent  supplement 
would  be  increased  if  a  tenant's  income 
decreased.  In  general  the  incomes  of 
tenants  would  be  expected  to  rise,  thus 
reducing  their  need  for  rent  supple- 
ments. There  would,  therefore,  be  suf- 
ficient funds  available  under  the  maxi- 
mum for  the  project  permitted  by  the 
original  rent  supplement  contract  to  take 
care  of  those  cases  in  which  income  de- 
creased. 

Question.  How  often  will  incomes  be 
recertified? 

Answer.  Except  for  the  elderly,  in- 
comes of  occupants  will  have  to  be  re- 
certified at  least  every  2  years,  or  lesser 
periods  in  those  instances  where  the 
Administrator  decides  that  it  is  desirable. 
Since  elderly  are  not  hkely  to  have  any 
significant  increases  in  income,  theie 
will  be  no  need  to  recertify  the  incomes 
of  these  households. 

Question.  What  will  be  considered  as 
income  in  determining  the  elisibility  of 
an  apphcant? 

Answer.  As  indicated  in  the  Hou.se 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  re- 
port on  the  bill.  H.R.  7984.  gross  income 
of  the  family  or  the  individual  will  be 
used  in  determining  eligibility  to  receive 
rent  supplements.  Gross  income  would 
include  all  income,  before  taxe.s.  from  all 
sources. 


Of  Food  and  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALUN 

OF  nkbkaska 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday,  June  24.  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
strong  voices  which  has  been  raised  in 
the  interests  of  agriculture  in  this  coun- 
try Is  the  Lincoln  Evening  Journal.  Lin- 
coln. Nebr.     This  voice  was  raised  re- 
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cently  following  hearings  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Pood  Marketing  in 
Omaha.  The  editorial  deserves  a  wider 
audience  and  I  include  it  in  the  Record 
at  tliis  point : 

Or  Food  and  Fasmess 
No  sudden  change  In  agriculture  or  food 
marketing   will    result   from   ttie   3    days   of 
testimony   before   the  National   Commission 
on  Food  Marketing  In  Omaha  last  week. 

But  the  prolonged  conversation  there  did 
much  to  shed  public  light  on  the  ocanplex 
business  of  getting  food  from  producer  to 
consumer.  There  is  a  good  chance,  too.  that 
this  discussion,  and  others  like  it  over  the 
Nation,  ultimately  could  lead  to  a  somewhat 
larger  share  at  the  food  dollar  getting  into 
the  pockets  of  the  American  farmer. 

If  this  Is  the  result,  the  Omaha  hearings 
and  the  work  of  the  National  Commission  will 
be  valuable  beyond  estimate. 

For  one  thing  brought  out  at  Omaha,  and 
in  every  other  economic  analysis  of  food 
costB.  is  that  the  producer — the  farmer  and 
rancher — Is  not  getting  nearly  as  much  of 
consumer  s  food  dollar  aa  he  got  Just  a  few 
years  ago;  and.  because  of  this  fact,  the  ag- 
ricultural economy  and  the  total  economy 
of  agricultural  sections  of  the  Nation  have 
declined. 

While  food  prices  have  risen  31  percent  in 
the  past  17  years,  according  to  a  recent  re- 
port by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
prices  received  by  farmers  have  declined  15 
percent. 

But  the  Job  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Food  Marketing  Is  not  to  show  that  ag- 
riculture is  getting  a  dwindling  share  of  the 
food  dollar  but  to  find  out  why  this  is  so,  and 
what  might  be  done  about  it. 

A  big  part  of  the  Omaha  hearings  dealt 
with  the  Impact  that  packers  and  chain 
stores  have  on  the  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers. Specifically,  the  question  was  raised 
of  whether  packers  and  chain  stores  manip- 
ulate the  livestock  market  by  feeding  their 
own  animals  and  putting  them  on  the  market 
when  prices  paid  to  farmers  otherwise  might 
Increase. 

The  extent  to  which  such  practice  is  used 
or  the  extent  to  which  it  actually  influences 
farm  prices  was  not  clearly  established  at 
the  Omaha  meetings.  But  it  was  evident 
that  it  is  possible  for  prices  to  be  driven 
down  by  packers  and  chain  stores  at  key 
periods  if  they  are  in  the  feeding  business. 
On  this  basis,  here  would  seem  to  be  ample 
cause  to  examine  the  feasibility  of  some 
form  of  legislation  to  restrict  packers  and 
retailers  from  the  production  and  feeding  of 
livestock. 

This  would  be  basically  the  same  kind  of 
antitrust  legislation  which  now  applies  in 
many  industries.  It  would  not  amount  to 
an  unusual  Interference  by  Government  with 
business,  but  would  simply  be  an  extension 
of  an  accepted  governmental  authority  to 
another  phase  of  the  economy. 

E.  A.  Schumaker  of  North  Platte,  vice 
president  of  the  stanchly  conservative  Ne- 
braska Stockgrowers  Association  had  this  to 
say  of  the  potential  Influence  of  livestock 
feeding  by  packers  and  chain  stores: 

"Such  power,  if  present,  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  i  free  enterprise  system.  By 
climinatmg  such  Integrating  processes  we 
can  continue  the  competitive  market  for 
cattle." 

Continuation  of  a  competitve  livestock 
market  is  as  advantageous  to  the  consumer 
as  to  the  farmer. 

A  slight  Increase  In  consumer  food  prices 
would  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  agricultural  economy  and  the 
prevention  of  monopoly  powers  in  the  life 
and  death  matter  of  food. 

The  American  consumer  today  is  paying 
a  smaller  percentage  of  his  income  for  food — 
less  than  19  percent  than  anyone  else  in  the 


world  at  any  time  in  history.  It  is  not  ask- 
ing too  much  that  the  farmer  share  more 
abundantly  in  the  bounty  he  bas  created. 


Mail  Explosion  U.S.A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHI AS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Jmie  23.  1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral years  the  C.  &  P.  Telephone  Co.  has 
been  conducting  an  ambitious  and  admi- 
rable public  affairs  program.  Its  activ- 
ities have  included  "register  and  vote" 
campaigns,  courses  in  basic  economics 
and  in  r>olitical  action,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  legislative  bulletins  on  issues  of 
interest  to  the  company  and  its  em- 
ployees. The  public  affairs  articles  in 
the  C.  &  P.  magazine,  the  Transmitter, 
have  won  awards  and  citations  from  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  at  VaUey  Forge  for 
the  past  4  years,  including  the  top  na- 
tional award  in  this  field  in  1964. 

A  current  theme  of  this  fine  program 
is  "Know  Your  Government."  At  the 
core  of  this  program  is  a  new  series  In 
the  Transmitter  entitled  "Your  Federal 
Government  in  Action."  Each  issue  wiU 
feature  an  article  by  the  Secretary  of  a 
Cabinet  department,  explaining  the  his- 
tory and  functions  of  his  department. 
These  articles  will  be  circulated  widely, 
to  schools,  libraries,  and  civic  groups, 
and  will  be  made  available  to  other  Bell 
System  companies  and  other  industries. 
They  should  ultimately  be  read  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  interested  citizens 
in  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 

This  series  is  but  one  of  the  projects 
cun-ently  underway.  A  series  on  the 
Congress  is  contemplated,  as  is  coverage 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Presi- 
dency. In  addition,  the  public  affairs 
program  will  be  in  operation  at  other 
levels  through  publications,  lectures,  and 
seminars. 

I  commend  this  effort  to  answer  the 
need  for  more  Information  about  our 
Government  and  its  officials,  and  to  pro- 
ride  material  which  is  both  enlightening 
and  entertaining.  I  would  like  to  place 
in  the  Record  the  first  acticle  In  this 
series.  "Mail  Explosion  U.S.A."  by  Post- 
master General  John  A.  Qronouski: 
Mail  Explosion  U.B.A. 

Sam  Osgood  was  dubious  about  the  whole 
thing.  He  didn't  want  to  be  the  first  Post- 
master General  under  the  new  Constitution. 
That  was  General  (by  this  time  President) 
Washington's  Idea.  Others  clamored  for  the 
Job.  but  Washington  put  them  off.  Osgood 
succumbed  to  the  President's  persuasion 
finally  and  became  Postmaster  General  in 
1789. 

Thus.  Osgood  became  director  of  the  fledg- 
ling system  that  Benjamin  Franklin  had 
established  under  the  Continental  Congress 
— the  embryo  of  today's  postal  system. 
There  were  about  75  offices  and  2.400  miles 
of  post  roads  to  senre  a  population  of  three 
million  persons.  Rates  of  postage  were  high 
and  often  at  variance  according  to  the  dis. 
tances  covered.  Discipline  among  postal 
riders   was    lax.      Enforcement   of    financial 


accountability  and  adherence  to  rules  was 
all  but  impossible.  Osgood  reported  to  Con- 
gress in  January  1790.  only  4  months  after 
taking  office,  "I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that 
there  may  be  so  few  letters  written  that  it 
will  not  amount  to  ansrthing  considerable. " 

Had  Osgood  only  known  the  growth  in 
store  for  the  Nation  and  the  needs  thi.s 
growth  would  create.  Operating  under  the 
main  policies  and  basic  rules  of  1790,  today's 
postal  system  handles  72  billion  pieces  o; 
mail  each  year.  The  mail  volume  of  this 
country  alone  nearly  matches  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined.  The  tota! 
volume  amounts  to  one  letter  per  day  for 
every  man,  woman  and  chUd  In  the  country 

Expressed  In  comparative  terms,  Greater 
New  York  City  produces  and  processes  abou; 
the  same  volume  of  mail  as  Great  Britaiii 
The  annual  Increase  In  U.S.  mall  Is  equiv- 
alent to  the  total  yearly  volume  of  some 
European  countries. 

Such  statistics  and  comparisons  become 
blurred  In  their  Immensity.  Suffice  It  that  a 
slide  rule  expert  recently  concluded  that  our 
country's  mail  this  year,  if  placed  end  to 
end,  would  reach  44  times  between  the  earth 
and  moon.    But,  enough  of  that. 

COPING  WrTH  THE  MAII.  EXPLOSION 

The  growth  in  mail  volume  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  20th  century  amount.' 
almost  literally  to  a  "mall  explosion  ' 
Handling  the  72  billion  pieces  of  mail  witii 
efficient  dispatch  reqtiires  a  huge  delivery 
system  consisting  of  nearly  34,000  oflSces  and 
10.000  additional  stations,  garages  and  termi- 
nals. Some  590,000  employees  are  needed  to 
man  the  system,  and  almost  120,000  vehi- 
cles— ranging  from  light  and  mobile  Mall- 
sters  to  huge  over-the-road  tractor  trailers — 
are  used  in  the  complicated  process  of  col- 
lection and  delivery. 

In  great  similarity  with  telephone  com- 
panies, the  mall  service  must  adjust  Itself  tfl 
the  peaks  and  valleys  of  public  demand,  with 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  stabilize  work 
flow.  Oommunications  must  be  handled  tis 
perishable  products  and  time  is  of  utmost 
importance.  The  mall  can't  be  stockpiled 
in  order  to  obtain  the  most  economic  use  of 
manpower  and  machinery.  Unlike  many 
businesses,  there  is  no  opportunity  to  con- 
trol the  number  of  pieces  placed  in  the 
postal  system  or  to  dictate  to  customers 
the  hours  and  dates  when  mall  can  be  ac- 
cepted for  processing.  Like  the  telephone 
company,  the  Post  Office  has  to  be  ready  to 
give  service  when,  where  and  how  pub'.ic 
needs  demand   it. 

The  Post  Office  serves  45.1  million  fami- 
lies and  4.3  million  business  addresses  lo- 
cated along  more  than  103,000  city  delivery 
routes.  Nearly  10  million  farms  and  non- 
urban  addresses  are  served  by  some  31,000 
rural  delivery  routes.  Clockwork  collection 
schedules  are  maintained  for  half  a  mill:  n 
street  letter  boxes. 

CONGRESS   AND   ERENEZER'S   HORSE 

Members  of  the  Congress  may  find  soUice 
In  the  monetary  tribulations  of  their  fore- 
bears of  the  Continental  Congress. 

Ebenezer  Hazard,  Continental  postmafter 
at  New  York  City  diu-ing  the  Revolution, 
sought  a  special  appropriation  to  purcha.'c  a 
horse. 

It  all  began  when  Gen.  George  Washin.::- 
ton.  to  consolidate  his  defensive  position,  tell 
back  from  Long  Island  and  abandoned  the 
New  York  Harbor  area  to  the  superior 
strength  of  the  British.  Ebenezer  Haz;Lrd 
had  been  delivering  mall  dispatches  on  foot. 
But  now  the  American  Army  was  off  some- 
where in  New  Jersey. 

"The  post  office,"  he  claimed,  "hath  i.eed 
of  a  horse." 

We  may  have  lost  something  in  tran.'^'.a- 
tlon  from  the  official  documentese  of  the  day 
but  in  substance  the  word  to  Postmaster 
Hazard  was: 

"Sorry,  don't  you  know  there's  a  war  on^ " 
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Tlie  recent  Post  Office  Department  order 
th.it  second  and  third-class  permit  holders 
prtsort  their  mall  by  ZIP  codes  before  It 
en'ers  the  postal  system  has  precedent  in 
eiiriy  colonial  annals. 

The  following  passage  is  found  in  the  1773 
di.ry  of  Hugh  Finlau  who  succeeded  Ben- 
jair.in  Franklin  as  England's  Deputy  Post- 
inr-ter  General  for  the  American  Colonies: 

■  .\cting  Postmaster  Antill  (N.  York) 
wi '-les  that  the  letters  sent  from  England 
by  the  Packet  cou'd  be  sorted  In  London. 
each  city  its  different  bundle  viz.,  N.  York. 
Ph;la,  Boston,  Quebec,  Montreal,  &:c;  his 
re.. .-on  for  mentioning  this  wish  Is,  that  It 
of' en  does  happen  that  there  is  not  time  to 
asf'^rt  them  before  the  departures  of  the 
di;;erent  riders  or  at  least  of  some  of  them. 
by  which  means  they  lie  in  the  office  untU 
next  post  day  which  makes  eight  days  differ- 
en:  to  Canada  for  Instance." 

0    ERATES    ON    A    BrOGET,    LIKE    BIG    BUSINESS 

Ves,  the  Post  Office  is  big  btisiness.  It  op- 
en, es  within  a  rigid  budget  of  $5.3  billion 
anr;  handles  in  the  course  of  a  year's  business 
abL  !t  $20  billion.  Like  private  business,  it 
h.v  labor  contract  agreements  with  organiza- 
tio:.5  representing  its  590,000  employees — the 
largest  civilian  labor  force  in  the  Govern- 
me  t  and  comparable  in  size  to  General 
Motors  and  A.T.  &  T.  The  Post  Office  "board 
of  airectors"  is  the  U.S.  Congress  which  sets 
the  Post  Office  budget  (the  moneys  used  for 
wf.f  es,  facilities,  transportation  and  the  like) 
anci  the  jxjstal  rates  that  may  be  collected 
for  ts  various  ser\'lces. 

7  e  Post  Office  leads  all  departments  of 
Gt-.  rnment  In  the  recovery  of  its  costs  to 
the  taxpayers  served.  Much  of  its  cost- 
reve-iue  gap  results  from  activities  deslg- 
n^-tcd  by  Congress  as  free  public  services. 
Am  ng  these  traditional  functions  performed 
TiT.  out  charge  are:  delivery  of  franked  mall 
for  ^slembers  of  Congress  and  other  Depart- 
mc.  s  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
me:  •;  delivery  of  books  for  the  blind;  the 
anr.uil  registration  of  aliens;  sale  of  UjS. 
sav.iigs  bonds  and  stamps,  documentary  In- 
ter: :1  Revenue  stamps  for  payment  of  taxes 
on  :\^eral  documents,  and  migratory  bird 
h,i:  ling  stamps;  assistance  In  obtaining 
sta-.  =  tical  data  for  other  Federal  Depart- 
Ke:.  s,  distribution  of  Internal  Revenue 
for  -  nnd  civil  service  information;  conducts 
civ.  service  examinations,  locates  relatives  of 
dec-  sed  persons  for  the  Armed  Forces,  cer- 
tlfir  widows  and  children  for  Government 
bent  .'its;  through  its  rural  carriers,  surveys 
^^al  fowl  population,  reports  forest  fires  ani 
di£t-:butes  livestock  and  crop  acreage  survey 
T.a*-  'ials,  and  sometimes  used  for  voter  reg- 
'str  -ions,  and  most  recently,  for  registration 
of  J  h  Corps  members  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

THE    SPIKIT    OF    SERVICE 

T}.r»:e  is  no  section  of  the  country,  no  mat- 
ter hrw  remote,  where  the  mails  do  not  pene- 
trar.  with  scheduled  regularity.  Sj-mbolic 
of  ■  spirit  of  service  this  represents  is  the 
of:-.  loted  line  paraphrased  from  Herodotus 
i4i^  V:C.)  which  appears  on  the  facade  of  the 
New  York  Post  OfBce:  "Neither  snow,  nor 
rail:  -lor  heat,  nor  gloom  of  night  stays  these 
coi::  rs  from  the  swift  completion  of  their 
apjK   uted  rounds." 

T-?  creed  was  a  challenge  to  physical 
Stan.  ;i.-i  and  personal  determination  for  colo- 
nial «i  riders  and  the  famous  pony  express. 
Post  .-idcrs  in  1789  were  adjured  to  cover  100 
miio-  in  24  hours  traveling  through  day  and 
night  a  feat  seldom  accomplished  when  in- 
cle.n>;:.t  weather  turn  rustic  roads  Into 
qu.'.cnilres. 

Bt-  how  are  these  appointed  rounds jto  be 
f"^nt  ted  in  this  modern  age  of  technology 
and  I  -er-growing  mall  volumes?  Surely,  na- 
ture still  Impedes  these  modern  couriers 
»r.i.i  personal  determination  and  dedication 
of  1:  lividuals  still  Insure  that  "the  mail 
Ku-t  g-o  through."     However,  today's  post- 


men have  an  increasing  arsenal  of  modem 
management  methods  and  electronic  ma- 
chines at  their  disposal. 

These  new  devel<^ments  have  fathered  the 
ZIP  code  (zoning  Improvement  plan)  and 
completely  new  i>attems  of  distribution. 
Probably  the  most  far-reaching  Improvement 
in  postal  service  since  city  deliveries  began  In 
1863,  the  ZIP  code  works  with  553  sectional 
centers,  or  mall  massing  points,  located 
strategically  across  the  Nation. 

The  5-digit  ZIP  code  identifies  every  com- 
munity in  the  50  States,  from  the  smallest 
crossroads  hamlet  to  the  largest  metropolis. 
A  natural  extension  of  the  old  zone  system 
which  was  limited  to  about  125  larger  cities, 
the  ZIP  code  enables  originating  post  offices 
to  sort  mall  for  direct  shipment  to  sectional 
centers  nearest  destination  (see  diagram), 
and  to  bypass  terminals  and  Intermediate 
offices  where  mail  formerly  was  rehandled  as 
many  as  a  dozen  times  in  cross-country 
transit. 

In  le<;s  populated  areas,  the  first  3  digits 
identify  sectional  centers,  which  are  main 
focal  points  for  air,  rail  and  highway  trans- 
portation, and  the  last  2  digits  Identify  the 
local  post  office  or  delivery  station.  In  cities 
that  formerly  had  local  postal  zones,  the  first 
3  ZIP  code  digits  establish  the.cltv.  and  the 
last  2  designate  the  former  local 'zone. 

PARCEL     POST    ZIPS.     TOO 

A  prime  example  of  how  ZIP  code  and  sec- 
tional center  distribution  Is  transforming 
the  malls  is  a  brandnew  service  called 
scheduled  parcel  post,  a  project  of  top 
priority  on  Postmaster  General  Gronouski's 
timetable  of  i>oGtal  service  improvements. 
Already,  in  a  dozen  geographical  parts  of  the 
country,  nearly  5,000  post  offices  are  offering 
next-day  parcel  post  delivery  over  wide 
areas,  some  of  them  as  large  as  entire  States. 

Scheduled  parcel  post  is  one  of  the  great 
accomplishment  of  our  time  in  the  post,^l 
service.  And  it  works  by  ZIP  code— with  the 
same  sectional  center  distribution  being  in- 
stalled for  letter  mall. 

Some  of  the  geographical  areas  already  In- 
cluded in  the  nearly  300.000  square  miles  of 
scheduled  parcel  post  are  southern  Mich- 
igan, now  interchanging  with  central  Ohio; 
Baltimore,  the  Chespeake  area.  Washington. 
D.C.,  and  northern  Virginia;  northern,  cen- 
tral and  southern  California — with  second- 
day  interchanges;  southern  Illinois  and  east- 
ern Missouri,  with  St.  Louis  as  the  hub;  the 
wide  expanses  of  eastern  and  southern  Texas, 
including  Houston,  Dallas.  Fort  Worth.  Beau- 
mont; all  of  South  Carolina;  most  of 
Louisiana. 

Who  is  using  scheduled  parcel  post? 
Farmers  and  nursery  growers;  manufacturers 
and  warehousers  of  machinery  replacement 
parts;  the  suppliers  of  automotive  Items. 
All  have  found  that  fewer  handlings  spell 
faster  delivery  and  less  damage  In  transit. 

Even  more  than  a  business-type  organiza- 
tion in  Government,  the  post  office  is  a 
service  organization  to  business.  Time  was 
when  the  bulk  of  mail  consisted  of  Individ- 
ual correspondence.  Today  much  Individtial 
mail,  especially  within  cities,  has  been 
superseded  by  the  telephone. 

Today,  80  percent  of  the  volume  is  busi- 
ness mail:  magazines,  insurance  premiums, 
credit-card  transactions,  department  store 
bills  and  payments,  mortgage  pa\-ments. 
atitomobile  payments,  dividend  checks,  and 
social  security  checks.  The  centralization 
of  accounting  by  use  of  computers  has 
accelerated  the  trend. 

Becatise  the  United  States  has  more  tele- 
phones than  any  country  in  the  world,  the 
postal  service  gets  600  million  phone  bills 
to  deliver  and  600  million  checks  going  back. 
The  same  is  true  In  almost  any  other  area. 
We  produce  8  million  cars  a  year,  we  set  up 
millions  of  accounts,  and  some  of  them 
carry  over  as  much  as  36  months.  Thus, 
around  200  million  pajmients  a  year  go 
through  the  mall  to  automobile  sales  orga- 


nizations or  finance  organizations,  and 
around  200  million  statements  go  back  to 
cvistc«ners  with  rettim  envelopes  for  the  next 
month's  check. 

The  Interdependence  of  business  and  the 
postal  service  is  the  very  core  of  the  NIMS 
program — nationwide  improved  mail  service. 
In  275  of  our  larger  cities.  16.000  large  busi- 
ness mailers  have  Joined  Mall  Users  Councils. 
Through  the  NIMS  program  they  are  reduc- 
ing the  after-5  p.m.  mail  glut  by  depositing 
mail  throughout  the  working  day — allowing 
more  economical  scheduling  of  manpower 
and  machines  by  the  post  office. 

Before,  over  80  percent  of  the  mail  In  big 
cities  was  coming  Into  the  postal  system 
after  5  pjn. — and  the  Jam-up  was  getting  so 
bad  that  much  of  the  mail  couldn't  be 
handled  in  time  to  make  the  final  deadline 
for  Important  dispatches.  Now,  as  the  re- 
sult of  business  cooperation,  the  volume  of 
mail  coming  in  after  5  p.m.  is  less  than  43 
percent. 

ABCD SAME-DAT    DELIVEBT 

Installed  In  271  cities  is  an  entirely  new 
service  concept,  the  accelerated  business 
collection  and  delivery  program  (ABCD). 
By  careful  scheduling  of  collections  and  de- 
liveries, ABCD  gives  same-day  deliveries  In 
these  cities.  All  mall  deposited  in  the 
ABCD  collection  boxes  by  11  ajn.  Is  deliv- 
ered within  the  business  district  by  3  p.m. 

Considering  that  business  generates  more 
than  three-fourths  of  all  £«t-class  mall, 
4-hour  delivery  Is  of  tremendous  value  in 
processing  vital  correspondence  during  mid- 
day hours.  Nearly  1  billion  pieces  of  U.S. 
mall  per  year  are  now  given  same -day  de- 
livery by  this  means. 

This  program  did  have  Bomi  disadvan- 
tages, however.  Pew  example,  an  Atlanta 
bank  had  to  alert  customers  to  be  sure  to 
have  money  in  the  bank  before  writing  a 
check,  because  checks  were  getting  to  the 
bank  before  deposits. 

A  system  for  speedier  delivery  of  mall  to 
tenants  of  high-rise  office  buildings  Is  called 
vertical  Improved  mall^-or  VIM.  Under  this 
program,  builders  are  asked  to  Install  a  so- 
phisticated conveyor  system  so  that  postal 
employees,  working  out  of  a  downstairs  mail- 
room,  can  dispatch  mall  to  the  various  floors 
as  soon  as  the  mall  comes  In. 

With  the  advent  of  ZIP  code,  which  pro- 
vides an  Improved  transportation  routing 
system,  with  the  installation  of  optical  scan- 
ning machines  to  read  and  sort  letters  at  the 
rate  of  36,000  an  hour,  and  with  the  formu- 
lation of  a  transportation  policy  that  Is 
abreast  of  the  time,  new  service  break- 
throughs are  in  store  for  the  American  pub- 
lic. One  wonders  what  Samuel  Osgood,  first 
Postmaster  General  under  the  Constitution, 
woxild  have  thought  about  the  changes 
wrought  by  the  post  office  In  less  than  two 
centuries.  Had  It  been  possible  for  him  to 
look  into  the  future  and  see  the  interde- 
pendence of  business  growth  and  the  postal 
system  of  tills  great  Nation,  perhaps  he  would 
Join  with  Postmaster  General  Gronouskl  In 
this  expression  of  post  office  philosophy: 

"We  look  upon  ourselves  as  partners  in  an 
expanding  economy.  As  long  as  our  economy 
depends  heavily  upon  the  mails,  we  have  a 
public  trust  that  we  will  not  fall." 


Hopes  To  Help 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

or  coNNECTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10. 1965 

Mr.     GRABOWSKI.       Mr.     Speaker, 
there  are  few  programs  in  the  history  of 
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foreign  policy  conducted  by  the  United 
States  whlcl;  have  been  such  instanta- 
neous successes  as  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
gram. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  things  about 
this  program  is  the  cooperation  of  pri- 
vate individuals  and  industry  with  the 
volunteers  who  are  giving  so  willingly 
of  their  time  and  talents  to  help  under- 
privileged ijeoples  throughout  the  world. 

One  example  of  this  is  the  recent  gift 
by  the  Ingraham  Co..  of  a  supply  of 
clocks  and  watches  to  Miss  Barbara 
Barnes,  of  Bristol.  Corm.,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Peace  Corps  group  in  the 
African  nation  of  Kenya. 

A  story  about  this  gift  appeared  re- 
cently In  the  Bristol  Press  and.  with  con- 
sent of  the  House,  I  would  like  for  this 
article  to  apF>ear  in  the  Record  : 

Hopes  To  Help — Ingraham's  Backs  Up 
BRISTOL  GniL  IN  Kenya 

B.  S.  Staton,  vice  president  of  marketing, 
announced  today  the  Ingraham  Co.'s  partici- 
pation with  the  TJ.S.  Peace  Corps. 

Ingraham  has  donated  a  supply  of  watches 
and  alarm  clocks  to  the  Peace  Corps  through 
one  of  Its  volunteer  members.  Miss  Barbara 
Barnes,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Bartlett 
Barnes  of  Belrldge  Road. 

Miss  Barnes  Is  a  graduate  of  Vassar  Col- 
lege and  a  member  of  the  first  Peace  Corps 
group  to  serve  in  Kenya. 

Miss  Barnes  will  use  the  Ingraham 
products  as  good  will  gifts  on  her  assignment 
In  the  town  of  Butere,  Kenya  in  East  Africa 
where  she  is  teaching  girls  history,  geogra- 
phy, astronomy,  physical  education,  and 
music  at  Butere  Girls'  High  School,  an  An- 
glican Church-sponsored  girls'  boarding 
school. 

Staton  said  that  on  behalf  of  the  Ingraham 
Co.  he  wished  Miss  Bamea  the  very  best  of 
luck  and  hoped  in  some  small  way  the 
products  donated  will  aid  her  In  her  assign- 
ment. 


Prominent  Texas  Agricultural  Grower 
Hails  End  of  Foreign  Labor  Importa- 
tion at  Overall  Benefit  to  the  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of 
the  continuing  debate  on  the  use  of  for- 
eign farm  labor  has  been  between  U.S. 
Labor  Department  and  labor  union 
spokesmen  on  one  side,  and  the  large 
growers  and  their  allies  on  the  other. 

In  the  process,  we  tend  to  lose  sight 
of  one  vital  factor;  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  farmers  never  em- 
ployed foreign  farmworkers.  More  than 
99  percent  of  America's  farmers  either 
hired  no  labor,  or  hired  domestic  labor 
last  year. 

In  fact,  though  you  would  not  realize 
it  from  listening  to  some  of  the  com- 
ments on  farm  labor,  many  responsible 
crowers  actively  support  the  adminstra- 
tion's  position  on  braceros. 

Bud  Antle,  the  Nation's  largest  lettuce 
grower,  is  one  good  example.  Another 
good  example  Is  O.  E.  Brand,  president 
of  Griffin  &  Brand  of  McAllen,  Inc.,  a 


Texas  outfit  which  describes  itself  as 
•'the  world's  largest  growers  and  ship- 
pers of  onions." 

Mr.  Brand  recently  wrote  two  very  in- 
teresting letters  to  the  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Packer,  a  national  trade  pa- 
per for  the  fruit  and  produce  industry, 
which  follow : 

(Prom  the  Kansas  City  Packer.  June  19,  1965] 

Letters  to  the  Editor:  Brand  Sees  End  op 

Foreign    Labor    as    Overall    Benefit    to 

Industry 

McAllo*.  Tex.. 

June  11. 1965. 
To  the  Editor  : 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Packer  on  behalf  of  our  company,  and 
I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  industry  as  well, 
for  the  excellent  cover.ige  given  to  the 
bracero  situation.  , 

Much  has  been  said  and  writ|«n  about  the 
termination  of  the  bracero  program.  I  would 
like  to  present  my  views  in  support  of  Secre- 
tary Wirtz,  all  or  part  of  which  you  may  use 
in  your  publication  should  you  see  fit  to  do  so. 

Our  industry  has  faced  many  challenges  in 
the  past  and  found  solutions.  I  have  every 
confidence  that  through  new  machinery  de- 
velopment and  labor  recruitment  and  dis- 
tribution, the  industry  will  meet  its  chal- 
lenge today. 

Griffin  &  Brand  of  McAllfn.  Inc.. 
O.  E.  Brand.  President.     ■ 

To  the  P.^CKER : 

Secretary  Wirtz  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  firm  stand  on  and  realistic  appraisal  of 
the  bracero  program  and  its  effect  on  the 
national  economy.  His  action  may  well  have 
turned  the  tide  of  overproduction  which,  for 
many  years,  has  plagued  tha  produce  in- 
dustry. 

Contributing  causes  to  overproduction  are 
the  availability  of  land  and  water,  favorable 
weather  and,  finally  but  certainly  not  the 
least  in  importance,  a  ready  supply  of  cheap 
labor.  We,  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of 
Texas  have  had  all  of  these,  and  the  same 
is  generally  true  of  Florida  and  the  extreme 
Southwest  vegetable  producing  areas  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  area  we  have  a  sui'- 
plus  of  land  and  at  no  time  since  the  com- 
pletion of  Falcon  Dam  have  we  been  in  short 
supply  of  water;  and,  as  a  rule,  we  have 
enjoyed  beneficial  weather. 

The  most  important  single  factor  in  en- 
couraging overproduction  has  been  the  avail- 
ability of  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of 
braceros  which  stimulated  ever-increasing 
planting  among  the  big  operators  who  were 
in  position  to  produce  thousands  of  acres  of 
vegetables  through  the  importntion  of  hordes 
of  foreign  labor.  This  has  been  true,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  United  States  has  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  unemployed.  No  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  includiog  those  areas 
now  clamoring  for  foreign  labor,  is  an 
exception. 

As  the  world's  largest  growers  and  shippers 
of  onions,  we  have  been  able  to  operate  with- 
out bracero  labor  for  the  past  4  years.  Since 
1962  we  have  made  exclusive  use  of  citizen 
labor,  found  it  more  than  adequate,  and  dur- 
ing that  period,  have  never  experienced  a 
labor  shortage.  In  fact,  during  the  1964-65 
season  we  had  an  average  of  two  applicants 
for  every  job  available. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  unem- 
ployed in  some  parts  of  the  country  do  not 
choose  to  work  in  the  fields.  First  of  all, 
the  wage  scale  has  been  too  low.  Tliere  is 
something  disgraceful  in  a  system  which 
makes  it  more  profitable  to  an  individual  to 
go  on.  and  stay  on  relief  rather  than  resort 
to  labor  for  his  livelihood.  Second,  industry 
has  not  been  forced,  by  simple  economics,  to 
use  the  unemployed,  and  has  failed  to  de- 
velop machines  which  would  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  men  required  for  fieldwork;  and,  .at 
the  same  time,  pay  these  workers  a  just  and 


reasonable  wage.  And.  personally,  I  do;i  t 
believe  the  industry  will  make  the  effort  ai.a 
the  investment  to  develop  such  machin>-^ry 
until  compelled  to  do  so. 

Since  the  amount  of  labor  available  exer-.s 
such  a  profound  influence  on  production,  a 
vastly  reduced  number  on  hand  ready  a:.d 
willing  to  work  in  the  fields  will  comix-i 
growers  to  take  another  look  at  their  opera- 
tions  and  plant  only  such  acreages  as  they 
can  harvest  and  sell  at  a  profit. 

Without  a  doubt  the  termination  of  tiie 
bracero  program  has  brought  on  some  se\  -re 
dislocations  in  certain  areas,  and  will  require 
readjustments,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
large  operators  who  depended  mainly  on  i "r- 
eign  labor.  But.  in  the  long  run.  the  er.ci 
of  imported  labor  on  a  large  scale  will  \v.  .rk 
to  the  benefit  of  the  industry. 

Griffin  &  Br.^.vd  of  McAllln'.  Inc  , 
O.  E.  Br.'vnd. 


Lance  Cpl.  Russell  Rowe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  this  country  lost  a  precious 
commodity — a  patriot.  Lance  C^l.  Rus- 
sell Rowe,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  died  of 
wounds  incun-ed  in  Santo  Domingo.  He 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  his 
country  which  he  referred  to  as  "The 
greatest  place  in  the  world."  Evory 
American  should  be  aware  of  the  con- 
victions of  Corporal  Rowe,  a  patriot. 

I  include  In  my  remarks  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  June  20: 

M.ARiNi;.  20.  Who  Lost  Legs  in  Battle  Dil? 
Here 

Marine  Lance  Cpl.  Russell  Rowe.  a  20-yL.  r- 
old  patriot  from  Zion,  111.,  yesterday  loti  his 
fight  for  life  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital. 

Cut  down  by  bullets  from  a  rebel  machlr.e- 
gun  hi  Santo  Domingo  April  30,  Rowe  iK.d 
lost  both  legs  and  was  using  an  artificial  kid- 
ney. Doctors  hoped  he  would  recover  enungii 
to  undergo  abdominal  surgery. 

Just  before  his  landing  with  the  First  M.i- 
rines  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Rcwe  wrote 
his  18-year-old  fiance,  Dora  GomposKilo, 
back  home: 

"Now  is  my  chance  to  do  something  kir  iriV 
country.  America  is  the  greatest  place  ir.  -'..e 
world.  There'll  be  a  lot  of  flghtii:--.  I 
imagine,  and  I  might  get  hurt." 

In  a  letter  to  his  mother.  Dorothy  H.ik- 
ness.  he  said,  "I  am  pr©ud  to  be  a  nv.rir.e 
protecting  my  country." 

One  leg  was  amputated  at  an  Air  F  rce 
hospital  in  Puerto  Rico.  When  he  was  fi  .vn 
to  Walter  Reed  on  May  3,  he  told  his  mc-iier. 
'  111  get  along  on  a  wooden  leg." 

But  in  an  effort  to  have  his  life  do(  jrs 
were  forced  to  amputate  his  left  leg.  V.  i;en 
his  mother  told  him,  the  spirit  suddenly 
went  out  of  him  she  said. 

Both  his  mother  and  fiance,  whom  he  was 
to  marry  this  Augtist  when  he  was  due  '  ■  '^e 
discharged,  left  jobs  at  home  to  cor.:  to 
Washington  to  be  at  his  side. 

He  remained  on  the  critical  list  and  v,  hen 
he  contracted  pneumonia  early  Friday.  l»ls 
brother  Rlch.ard,  also  a  marine,  was  given 
emergency  leave  to  be  with  his  brother  .lur- 
ing his  fight  for  life. 

But  at  2:05  a.m.  yesterday,  Russell  R  'f-C' 
fight  ended. 

Burial  will  be  in  Zion. 
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Stadent  Pickers  Fired 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or   CALIPOEKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
charges  and  covmtercharges  have  been 
levied  concerning  the  use  of  the  so-called 
A  teams  in  agricultural  labor. 

Many  kids  have  told  preposterous 
stories  about  work,  food  and  living  con- 
ditions. Many  kids  were  recruited 
throughout  the  country  by  misrepre- 
sentations about  an  easy,  expense-free 
travel  adventure  to  California. 

Many  kids  who  had  never  worked  in 
agriculture  refused  to  work  on  a  piece- 
rate  basis — although  all  other  workers 
prefer  piece-rate  to  an  hourly  wage  of 
$1.40  per  hour.  Some  even  brought  bas- 
ketballs into  the  fields  where  they  were 
supposed  to  work. 

Many,  of  course,  are  really  tiding  to 
work  and  are  conscientiously  tiTing  to 
earn  a  profit  for  their  employers  and  for 
themselves.  We  would  like  to  find  more 
01  these  kids.  Unfortunately,  inexperi- 
enced, young,  untrained  high  school  kids 
are  not  an  adequate  labor  force  for  any 
iridustry. 

I  include  a  newspaper  article  by  Eric 
E:azil  in  the  Salinas  Californian  of  June 
16.  1965,  which  shows  some  of  the  many 
problems  with  which  businessmen  in 
a.kriculture  must  cope.  No  businessman 
can  make  a  profit  under  these  circum- 
stances. Without  profits,  business  can- 
not survive.  Next  year  there  will  be 
fcAer  jobs  for  the  industrious  and  con- 
scientious kids  who  have  tried  to  make 
the  A  team  experiment  work. 

The  ai-ticle  by  Mr.  Brazil  follows: 
Youths  Refuse  Assignment,  Ask  Guarantee 
(By  Eric  C.  Brazil) 

.More  than  100  student  strawberry  pickers 
frcm  the  Salinas  area  were  fired  this  morn- 
ing by  the  Salinas  Valley's  major  strawberry 
grower  after  they  refused  to  pick  berries  in 
tlif  field  to  which  they  had  been  assigned. 

The  youngsters  demanded  of  Salinas 
Strawberries  that  they  be  paid  either  a  flat 
$1  40  per  hour  guarantee  or  be  assigned  to 
pi-  king  In  a  field  of  the  company's  best 
berries,  where  they  could  make  more  money 
on  ;i  piece  rate  basis. 

This  morning's  walkout — which  also  has 
been  variously  described  as  a  sitdown, 
m.  .^s  firing,  staged  demonstration  and  lock- 
oir — follows  on  the  departure  of  2  of  the 
15  labor  department  A  teams  now  in  the 
va'.-.ey. 

A  TEAMS  QUIT 

Ihe  two  A-teams — 61  high  school  boys 
from  Los  Alamos,  N.  Me.x.,  and  their  coaches 
Ja;  Berry  and  Audie  Woodard — decided  to 
glvo  up  strawberry  picking  after  a  week  on 
the  job.  One  team  left  Tuesday  night,  the 
otl.er  this  morning. 

L.u-e  Weaver,  student  leader  and  foreman 
for  Salinas  Strawberries,  told  the  Cali- 
foriiian  that  the  berry  field  to  which  the 
str.iients  were  assigned  had  recently  been 
Pict-.ed  over  by  braceros  and  that  the  berries 
were  terrible.  He  said  that  the  students 
"* mt  to  go  back  to  work,  but  they  want  to 
^■'•rk  in  a  good  field." 

Another  student.  Ken  McDonald,  said  that 
nio;-t  of  the  students  involved  In  today's  In- 
cidr  lit  have  signed  authorization  cards  with 


the  Agricultural  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee. 

Weaver  said  that  company  officials  refused 
to  discuss  the  students'  cocnplaints  and  fired 
them  summarily.  He  said  that  most  ot  the 
students  were  not  paid  after  their  firing. 
(The  company  provided  bus  tran.q>ortatlon 
back  to  town  for  the  students,  although  some 
apparently  declined  It.) 

At  a  student  meeting  held  by  AWOC  Tues- 
day night  at  the  labor  temple.  It  became  evi- 
dent that  a  waiver  of  the  $1.40-per-hour 
guarantee  for  picking  strawberries  Is  at  the 
heart  of  their  grievance.  The  waiver,  which 
some  students  signed,  but  most  didn't,  pro- 
vides that  workers  picking  at  below  average 
speed — 12  crates  of  freezer  strawberries  in 
8  hours — will  be  paid  for  what  they  pick,  at 
$1  a  crate,  with  no  hourly  guarantee.  The 
students  contended  that  the  berries  in  which 
they  have  been  working  are  so  bad  that  it  is 
difficult  to  come  close  to  the  average. 

AWOC  Business  Representative  Dewitt 
Tannehill  said  that  the  union  intends  to  take 
the  students'  case  to  the  labor  department 
to  "demand  reinstatement  because  of  this 
lockout"  and  also  to  demand  Immediate  re- 
moval of  the  company's  braceros. 

BRACEROS  leaving 

The  braceros  now  employed  by  Salinas 
Strawberries  are  scheduled  to  depart  Ln  any 
case  by  July  6.  The  first  contingent  may  be 
leaving  today.  Salinas  Strawberries  has  some 
1,900  foreign  contract  workers — braceros  and 
Japanese  and  Filipino  nationals — about  half 
the  total  in  California  today. 

As  for  the  A-team  progiam — it  is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  the  more  confusing  develop- 
ments on  the  farm  labor  front,  which  In 
SaUnas  Valley,  has  been  pretty  frantic  all 
year. 

Ben  Lopez,  manager  of  Growers  Farm 
Labor  Association,  told  the  Californian  Tues- 
day evening  that  there  were  15  A-teams  In 
the  valley.  But  this  morning  he  said  he 
didn't  know  how  many  teams  there  were. 
(The  A  teams  liave  come  from  Idaho,  Utah. 
New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  points  in 
between.) 

Woodard  told  the  Californian  that  neither 
he  nor  his  A-team  boys  were  adequately 
informed  about  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions in  the  Salinas  Valley  strawberry  fields. 
"If  we  had  known,"  he  said,  "many  of  these 
kids  wouldn't  have  come." 

But  Woodard  said  that  "I  think  that  the 
growers  have  been  very  kind  to  the  boys. 
They're  really  trying  hard." 

Woodard  said  that  the  lack  of  recreational 
facilities  at  the  Castrovllle  labor  camp  at 
which  the  boys  have  been  staying,  delays  in 
the  chow  line — particularly  before  break- 
fast— the  nature  of  the  work  itself,  and  other 
factors  all  contributed  to  the  group's 
decision  to  leave.  "I'd  say  it  was  mainly  a 
matter  of  misinformation  and  lack  of  recre- 
ation," he  said. 

Kip  Roush,  16,  one  of  the  Los  Alamos 
students  who  left,  said  he  figured  that  "no 
one  was  going  to  get  on  the  piece  rate  •  •  • . 
Nobody  could  pick  that  much  "  He  said  that 
on  his  best  day  he  picked  five  crates  of 
berries.  "At  that  rate,  I'd  be  making  $11  a 
week  for  40  hours."  he  said. 

Another  coach  at  the  same  camp.  David 
McCracken.  whose  A-team  halls  from  Bellvue, 
Nebr..  said  that  his  boys  now  are  picking 
strawberries  for  the  fresh  market  and  like 
the  work  a  good  deal  better  than  picking 
freezer  berries,  wlilch  must  be  stemmed. 
But  he  complained  that  thefts  of  the  boys' 
personal  effects  at  the  camp  have  become  a 
real  problem. 

A  third  coach  at  the  same  camp,  Glenn 
Condit,  who  brought  In  56  boys  from  Es- 
panola,  N.  Mex.,  on  Tuesday,  said  that  they've 
been  told  all  about  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  in  the  Salinas  Valley.  Jle  said  he 
was  worried,  though,  that  "there  are  Just  too 


many  people  In  this  camp"  and  that  disci- 
pline might  suffer  because  of  it. 

Curiously  enough,  the  Los  Alamos  A  teams 
were  among  the  best  pickers  recently  brought 
In,  a  Salinas  strawberries  Bpokeeman  said. 
Some  of  tlie  boys  had  picked  up  to  22  crates 
a  day. 

One  A  team  that  appears  to  be  getting 
along  fine  is  that  employed  by  Admiral  Pack- 
ing Co. 

The  38  boys — frcma  Pittsburgh,  Baxter 
Springs,  Oolumbus,  Port  Scott,  and  Glrard, 
Kans. — are  weeding  and  cutting  lettuce. 
Gilbert  Martinez,  field  foranan  for  the 
A-team's  weeding  crew,  said  that  "they're 
doing  a  good  job  so  far,"  although  they've 
only  been  at  work  a  short  time.  "We're  not 
pushing  them,  but  so  far  I  have  no  ccrni- 
plaint." 

One  of  the  youngsters,  Robert  Estes.  17. 
of  Baxter  Springs,  told  the  Californian  that 
"the  work  Isn't  exactly  hard,  but  it's  bor- 
ing •»  ».  I  don't  think  I'U  ever  eat  salad 
again."  Estes  and  his  friends,  Sid  Conner 
and  Terry  Mayhood,  both  had  complimen- 
tary things  to  say  about  the  food  the 
company  has  provided  so  far. 

Mike  Romero  of  Tlerra  Amarilla.  N.  Mex., 
supervisor  of  the  first  A-team  to  hit  the 
valley,  said  that  several  of  his  boys  want  to 
go  home.  The  waiver  of  the  hourly  guaran- 
tee that  they  have  been  asked  to  sign  has 
upset  them,  he  said. 

But  "we're  stUl  on  the  guarantee  now," 
he  said.  "We  haven't  signed  any  waivers!" 
Romero  said  that  the  boys  "had  no  idea  of 
how  hard  picking  berries  Is."  He  said  that 
"the  new  teams  have  a  better  chance  of 
making  it"  than  his  has,  because  they  will 
have   been   better  Informed  before  leaving. 

Several  of  the  Tlerra  Amarilla  boys  inter- 
viewed by  the  Californian  said  that  they 
were  about  ready  to  pick  up  and  leave  now. 

Crew  discipline  with  the  Tlerra  Amarilla 
A-team  reportedly  broke  down  Into  some 
horseplay  Tuesday. 

Todd  Potter,  a  special  representative  of 
the  labor  department.  Is  scheduled  to  arrive 
Thursday  In  Salinas  to  review  the  progress 
of  the  A-team  program  so  far. 

At  this  point,  the  prognosis  Is  guarded. 
But  If  Salinas  Valley  strawberry  growers  re- 
place all  the  foreign  workers  they  have  with 
A-teams.  the  valley  Is  soon  going  to  be  chuck 
full  of  them.  Louis  Braun,  manager  of  Sa- 
linas Farm  Labor  Office,  said  he  feared  that 
the  A-team  program  might  hamper  the  em- 
ployment of  local  youth  In  the  fields. 


The  Root  of  Evil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  24,  1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  May  14 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  spotlighted  a  basic  factor 
underlining  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  to- 
day— and  that  factor  is  worldwide  Com- 
munist aggression. 

This  factor  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Certainly,  it  is  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
President  Johnson. 

His  decisive  resistance  to  Communist 
subversion  wherever  it  seeks  to  enslave 
freemen  merits  the  plaudits  of  every 
American. 

President  Johnson  has  ^nphasized,  as 
the  Journal-American  editorial    noted. 
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that  the  Communists  shall  never  suc- 
ceed. 

I  join  the  Journal- American  opinion 
that,  "The  President  Is  thus  expressing 
overall  American  public  opinion.  The 
people  are  fed  up  to  the  teeth  with  Com- 
munist aggression."  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

[  FYom  the  New  York  Journal- American,  May 

14,  1965] 

Root  or  Evn. 

President  Jolinson  has  appropriately  pin- 
pointed the  source  of  violence  and  war  In 
southeast  Asia— the  aggressive,  expansionist 
policy  of  the  Red  Chinese  Government. 

In  his  address  to  an  audience  of  editorial 
cartoonists,  the  President  was  uncompromis- 
ing m  his  depiction  of  Pelping  as  the  ruth- 
less  strlng-ptdler   behind   the  Asian  scene. 

These  are  welcome  remarks,  coming  at  a 
time  when  the  United  States  is  under  cus- 
tomarily Ul-lnformed  criticism  for  Its  role 
In  combating  Communist  Imperialism,  both 
in  the  Par  East,  and  the  Caribbean. 

The  high  office  of  the  President  has  thus 
been  uaed  to  place  this  criticism  and  cur- 
rent world  turbulence — particularly  that  In 
Vietnam — Into  correct   perspective. 

Red  China's  target  is  Asia,  L.B.J.  said,  and 
It  is  using  the  Vietnamese  people  as  pawns 
in  a  gigantic  power  play  intended  to  "erode 
and  discredit  America's  ability  to  help  pre- 
vent Chinese  domination  over  all  of  Aaia." 

Then  came  the  phrase  in  the  President's 
address  which  was  most  welcome  of  all:  "In 
this  they  shaJl  never  succeed." 

The  President  Is  thus  expressing  overall 
American  public  opinion.  The  pec^le  are 
fed  up  to  the  teeth  with  Communist 
aggression. 


Reapportionment  of  State  Legislatures 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24, 1965 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  great  concern  throughout  the  coimtry 
and  in  the  Congress  about  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  affecting  reapportion- 
ment of  State  legislatures. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  taken  upon 
itself  to  enter  the  legislative  field  of 
government  by  densang  our  individual 
States  the  right  to  govern  themselves 
according  to  the  wishes  of  their  own 
people. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  during  this 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  to  introduce 
a  constitutional  amendment  designed  to 
overcome  the  great  damage  caused  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

My  legislation  would  provide  that  the 
individual  States  retain  the  right  and 
power  to  determine  the  apportionment 
of  their  own  governing  assemblies,  and 
does  not  restrict  them  to  apportioning 
these  bodies  on  a  solitary  population 
basis. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  seriously  overstepped  Its  au- 
thority by  requiring,  both  houses  of  our 
State  legislatures  to  be  reapportioned  on 
strictly  a  population  basis.  This  theory 
conflicts  with  all  principles  of  our  Re- 
publican form  of  government. 


The  beauty  of  our  unique,  American 
system  has  been  a  carefully  constructed 
method  of  checks  and  balances. 

Fortunately,  for  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans, our  Founding  Fathers  In  a  flash 
of  genius  unequaled  since  the  dawn  of 
civilization,  wrought  a  constitutional 
system  that  has  enabled  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  liberty. 

The  prescribed  function  of  the  three 
branches  of  Government — legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial — is  to  act  as  a  re- 
straint on  the  others. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  usurped  the  legislative 
function  in  its  reapportionment  ruling 
that  in  effect  prohibits  the  right  of  the 
States  to  use  a  basis  other  than  popula- 
tion in  apportioning  membership  of  one 
house  of  their  State  legislatures. 

As  Supreme  Court  Justice  Potter 
Stewart  states  in  his  dissenting  opinion: 

The  Courfs  draconlan  pronouncement, 
which  makes  unconstitutional  the  legisla- 
tures of  most  of  the  50  States,  finds  no  sup- 
port in  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  in  any 
prior  decision  of  this  Court,  or  In  the  175- 
year  political  history  of  our  Federal  Union. 

The  rule  announced  today  is  at  odds  with 
the  long-established  principles  of  constitu- 
tional adjudication  under  the  eqxial  protec- 
tion claiise,  and  It  stifles  values  of  local 
individuality  and  initiative  vital  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Federal  Union  which  it  was  the 
genliis  of  our  Constitution  to  create. 

The  effect  of  this  ruling  on  the  rural 
and  small  town  areas  of  America  will  be 
most  harmful.  To  still  the  voice  and 
conscience  of  rural  America  will  be  a 
blow  to  our  representative  form  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the 
Federal  system. 

The  Supreme  Court  ha*  gone  to  the 
dictatorial  position  of  telling  the  indi- 
vidual States  they  no  longer  can  govern 
themselves  as  they  please,  but  must  abide 
by  the  Supreme  Court  la  Washington. 

D.C. 

The  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  en- 
visioned by  our  Founding  Fathers  as  that 
of  interpreters  of  the  Constitution,  but 
the  present  Court  is  dominated  by  a 
viewpoint  that  its  duty  is  to  make  law, 
rather  than  interpret  law. 

To  alleviate  and  correct  the  damage 
of  this  Supreme  Court  ruling,  I  have 
joined  with  other  Members  of  Congress 
in  introducing  legislation  designed  to  get 
the  Supreme  Court  back  into  its  proper 
role,  and  prohibit  its  trampling  tradi- 
tional States  rights  provided  by  our  Con- 
stitution. 

My  legislation,  entitled  House  Joint 
Resolution  176,  provides  that  the  right 
and  power  to  determine  the  composition 
of  the  legislature  of  a  State  and  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  membership  thereof 
shall  remain  in  the  people  of  the  States. 

My  bUl,  and  others  like  it,  merely  pro- 
vide what  our  Constitution  stated  so  em- 
phaticaUy,  that  the  people  shall  retain 
the  right  to  govern  themselves. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  corrective  legis- 
lation is  needed  to  reaffirm  what  our  Con- 
stitution sought  to  provide,  but  this  is 
the  result  of  Supreme  Court  interference 
in  the  rights  of  our  people. 

To  authorize  both  houses  of  a  legisla- 
ttire  to  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
local  need  or  selected  interest  or  geogra- 


phy would,  of   course,   be  unfair  and 
inimical  to  the  general  public  interest. 

But.  by  the  same  token,  the  require- 
ment that  both  houses  be  apportioned 
strictly  on  population  alone  would 
amount  to  a  desertion  of  the  rights  of 
the  minority  and  to  an  abandonment  of 
the  unique  needs  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen. 

Some  people  may  live  in  areas  of  high 
employment,  others  in  depressed  areas 
with  high  unemployment.  Some  may  be 
farmers,  miners,  fishermen,  or  lumber- 
men. Some  may  be  one  religion  or  na- 
tional origin  peculiar  in  need  or  consid- 
eration from  those  of  another  religion  or 
national  origin. 

Some  may  live  in  rural  areas  or  small 
tov.ns  while  others  live  in  metropolitan 
areas  or  suburban  expanses.  Some  may 
direct  their  needs  toward  secondary 
roads  or  superhighways  while  others  are 
more  concerned  about  rapid  transit  sys- 
tems. Some  may  require  priority  con- 
sideration of  irrigation  projects  while 
others  demand  consideration  of  water 
systems. 

Between  each  group,  conflicting  inter- 
ests of  varying  degree  develop,  with  each 
conflict  producing  a  majority  and  minor- 
ity. Certainly,  the  majority  must  have 
effective  rule,  but  the  minority,  too,  is 
entitled  to  efifective  representation  lest 
important  segments  of  our  people  be 
completely  subject  to  the  tyrarmy  of  a 
temporary  majority.  Abandonment  of 
this  concept  will  most  certainly  convert 
our  system  of  goverrunent,  the  oldest 
continuous  constitutional  government  in 
the  world,  to  something  alien  thereto  and 
potentially  dangerous  to  individual  lib- 
erty. 

It  is  correct  to  say,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  did,  that  legislators  represent  peo- 
ple, not  trees  or  acres.  But,  the  people 
who  reside  in  States  are  more  than  mere 
numbers.  They  are  people  with  dis- 
similar and  sometimes  conflicting  needs, 
with  conflicting  hopes  and  aspirations, 
with  ever-changing  problems  that  some- 
times fail  to  yield  to  computer  logic. 
Through  the  wisdom  of  the  people  them- 
selves, as  represented  by  the  elected 
leaders  of  sovereign  States,  they  may  well 
decide  there  is  a  need  for  representation 
of  particular  interests  in  one  body  of  a 

legislature  in  contrast  to  the  representa- 
tion of  general  interests  in  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  put  it  perfectly 
when  he  said  in  his  dissent: 

Throughout  our  history  the  apportion- 
ments of  State  legislatures  have  reflected  the 
strongly  felt  American  tradition  that  the 
public  interest  is  composed  of  many  diverse 
interests,  and  that  in  the  long  run  It  tan 
better  be  expressed  by  a  medley  of  compo- 
nent voices  than  by  the  majority's  monolithic 
command.  What  constitutes  reasonable 
plan  reasonably  designed  to  achieve  this 
object  will  vary  from  State  to  State,  since 
each  State  Is  unique.  In  terms  of  topography, 
geography,  demography,  history,  hetero- 
geneity and  concentration  of  population, 
variety  of  social  and  economic  interests,  and 
in  the  operation  and  interrelation  of  its 
political  institutions. 

Making  his  point  further,  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  continued : 

A  system  of  legislative  apportionment 
which  might  be  best  for  South  Dakota, 
might  be  unwise  for  Hawaii  with  its  many  is- 
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Kinds,  or  Michigan  with  its  northern  penin- 
sula—Montana with  its  vast  distances  is  not 
Rhode  Islsind  with  its  heavy  concentrations 
of  people.  I  do  luiow  enough  to  be  aware  of 
the  great  variations  among  the  several  States 
in  their  historic  manner  of  distributing  leg- 
i.slative  power  of  the  Governor's  council  in 
New  England,  of  the  broad  p>owers  of  initia- 
tive referendum  retained  in  some  States  by 
the  p>eople.  of  the  legislative  pK>wer  which 
some  States  give  to  their  Governors,  by  the 
right  of  veto  or  otherwise,  of  the  widely 
.lUtonomous  home  rule  which  many  States 
give  to  their  cities. 

The  American  farmer  represents  only 
7  percent  of  the  total  population  of  this 
Nation.  Yet  the  general  interests  and 
well-being  of  the  American  farmer  is 
important  to  every  American.  The  Su- 
preme Court  would  reduce  the  voice  of 
the  American  fanner  and  the  small 
townsman  to  a  whisper,  a  legislative 
slave  to  the  big  cities  and  urban  centers. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  the 
political  implications  of  the  Supreme 
Coiut  ruling.  Advocates  of  one-party, 
big  city  rule  together  with  coUectivists 
and  Socialists  In  this  country  have 
claimed  the  Covu-t  decision  as  a  victory 
and  a  blow  to  representative  govern- 
ment. 

Elimination  of  farm  and  small  town 
representation  in  State  legislatures  will 
siiift  absolute  and  irrevocable  pxDwer  to 
tiie  large  urban  centers  which  are  con- 
trolled in  most  areas  by  advocates  of 
centralized  government,  deficit  spending, 
and  one-party  rrile. 

I  respectfully  request  favorable  con- 
sideration of  a  constitutional  amiend- 
nient  to  enable  our  States  to  retain  con- 
trol of  their  legislatures. 

The  time  has  arrived  in  America  to  de- 
tfi-mine  if  the  Constitution  as  devised  by 
the  Founding  Fathers  is  still  valid  and 
in  force  to  protect  the  rights  of  our  citi- 
zens, or  if  this  precious  document  Is  to 
be  perverted  and  rewritten  at  the  whim 
cf  the  Supreme  Court. 

Thank  you. 


United   States   Forges   Ahead   in   Space 
Race 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Li-t  week  a  joint  effort  of  the  Air  Force 
and  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
nnnlstration  resulted  in  the  orbiting  of  a 
T(  0-ton  rocket,  the  Titan  3-C,  the  heav- 
iest yet  in  space. 

The  feat  has  assisted  us  greatly  In  our 
conquest  of  space,  and  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish 
to  include  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  Star  for  Jvme  20. 

Titan  in  the  Ocean  of  Space 

Apart  from  boosting  the  hopes  of  the  If.S. 
A.r  Force  for  an  Important  future  role  in 
■"  nned  orbital  operations,  the  magnlfi- 
f  -.tly  successful  launching  of  Titan  3-C 
5< :  es  as  yet  another  measure  of  ever-accele- 
!■  :ng  American  progress  in  space.  It  serves, 
t^-'-'.  as  striking  evidence  that  our  country — 


for  the  time  being  at  least — ixas  moved  ahead 
of  Russia  in  the  art  of  heavenly  wei^tllft- 
ing. 

At  any  rate,  even  the  Russians  seem  to  ac- 
cept the  claim  of  our  experts  that  this  700- 
ton  VS.  Air  Force  rocket  is  the  most  power- 
ful in  the  world  as  of  this  moment.  More 
than  that,  with  its  2.5  million  potmds  of 
thrust,  it  has  hiirled  into  orbit,  about  115 
inUes  up,  the  heaviest  payload  thus  far  In 
the  history  of  spatial  experimentation  and 
exploration.  The  payload  is  a  vehicle 
freighted  with  21,000  pounds  of  lead  pellets 
simulating  the  weight  of  some  near-future 
satellite  loaded  with  scientific  Instruments 
and  men.  It  is  about  three  times  as  heavy 
as  the  Gemini  4  spacecraft  of  Astronauts 
McDlvitt  and  White. 

Even  so,  spectacular  though  its  perform- 
ance has  been.  Titan  in-C  is  not  the  last 
member  of  the  family  of  Titans.  It  wiU 
be  followed  by  even  more  powerful  relatives 
in  the  years  immediately  ahead.  And  in  due 
course,  wholly  aside  from  what  the  Russians 
are  likely  to  produce,  it  will  lose  its  present 
weight-lifting  chaunpionEhip  to  the  coming 
Saturn  rockets,  Saturn  I — with  a  thrust  of 
1.5  million  pounds,  or  32  million  horse- 
power— has  been  launched  almost  flawlessly 
in  no  fewer  than  8  tests.  Between  now  and 
1970,  if  aU  goes  as  planned.  It  wlU  te  de- 
veloped into  the  awesome  Saturn  V,  which 
is  scheduled  to  send  our  manned  Apollo 
spacecraft  to  the  moon. 

Saturn  V  will  have  a  first -stage  tJirust 
power  of  7.5  million  pounds.  It  will  be  pow- 
erful enough  to  put  a  120-ton  craft  in  low 
earth  orbit  or  send  a  45-ton  manned  ship  to 
a  lunar  landing.  These  tonnages  are 
roughly  comparable  to  those  of  the  ships 
that  carried  Colimibus  to  the  New  World. 
Clearly,  man  is  really  only  at  the  beginning 
of  things  in  exploring  the  ocean  of  space. 
Almost  surely,  there  wUl  come  a  time  when 
rockets  like  the  best  of  the  Titans  and  the 
best  of  the  Satiirns  will  be  looked  upon — 
by  our  grandchildren  perhaps — as  relatively 
primitive  instrtiments. 

Well,  why  not?  After  all,  there  have  been 
those  in  our  own  time  who  have  scoffed  at 
the  flying  machines  and  experiments — nota- 
bly those  of  the  Wright  brothers  at  Kitty 
Hawk — that  have  since  led  to  the  age  of  Jet 
travel  and  supersonic  flight.  In  fact,  as  re- 
cently as  1958.  a  lot  of  snickering  greeted 
our  first  American  earth  satellites,  the  heavi- 
est of  which  weighed  under  40  pounds. 

One  lives  and  learns — and  keeps  on  being 
astonished  as  he  explores. 


Duquesne   University's   School   of  Busi- 
ness Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  often  spoken  of  the  phe- 
nomenal progress  of  Pittsburgh's  Du- 
quesne University,  its  growth  from  a 
valuable  community  resource  to  a  fine 
regional  institution,  and  Its  advance 
toward  serving  the  interests  of  the 
whole  country  with  Its  grovidng  educa- 
tional facilities.  Under  the  able  guid- 
ance of  Chancellor  John  Wright,  bishop 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Diocese,  the  imiversity 
Is  certainly  rising  fast  among  our  out- 
standing U.S.  educational  institutions. 

Of  increasing  importance  to  western 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Pittsburgh  com- 


munity is  the  contribution  made  by  the 
Duquesne  University  School  of  Business 
Administration.  Over  1,125  students  are 
currently  enrolled  In  this  fine  school, 
and  I  take  pride  in  calling  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  the  American  people  to 
the  program  of  Duquesne  University's 
School  of  Business  Administration  that 
follows : 

School    of    BTr5iNi:ss    Administration    at 
Ddqxtesn£  Universitt 

The  school  of  business  administration 
founded  in  1913  as  school  of  accounts,  finance 
and  commerce;  name  changed  to  present, 
1932;  accredited  by  American  Association  of 
Collegiate  Schools  of  Business. 

Member  ot  Pennsylvania's  Zeta  Chapter  of 
Beta  Gamzna  Sigma,  coeducational. 

On  undergraduate  level  offers  degree  of 
bachelor  of  acience  in  business  administra- 
tion with  concentration  in  accounting,  ccan- 
merce,  economics,  finance,  management. 

On  graduate  level  offers  degrees  of  masters 
of  business  administration,  masters  of  arts 
in  economics. 
■     Dean :  James  L.  Hayes,  MA. 

Assistant  dean:  William  J.  O'Brien,  M.S. 

Director,  graduate  program:  James  L. 
Fitzgerald.  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  director:  Bernadiae  Meyer,  M.S. 

Department  chairman:  Blair  J.  Kolasa, 
Ph.  D.,  coordinator,  administrative  science; 
Frank  T.  Bbberts,  L1,M.,  chairman,  depart- 
ment of  business  law;  J.  James  MiUer.  Ph.  D.. 
chairman,  department  of  management;  WU- 
liam  K..  Schuster,  Ph.  D.,  chairman,  depart- 
ment of  commerce;  Daniel  M.  Poore.  M.S.,  co- 
ordinator, quantitative  sciences  and  chair- 
man, department  of  an&l3rtlc  methods;  Prank 
J.  Wright,  Ph.  D.,  chairman,  department  of 
accounting:  Thomas  J.  McDermot.  Ph.  D.. 
coordlUAtor.  economics;  Sam  Prakasb,  Ph.  D., 
chairman,  d^xutment  of  economics;  Albert 
G.  Sweetser,  Ph.  D..  chairman,  department  of 
finance. 

The  school  of  business  administration — 
Places  its  research  faculties  and  skills  at 
the  dlsp>06al  of  business,  industry,  and  gov- 
ernment through  its  bureau  of  research,  un- 
dertaking Independent  research  projects,  and 
publishing  monographs  on  results. 

Gears  its  educational  resources  to  meet 
specific  community  needs  through  its  divi- 
sion of  educational  serviceB,  offering  non- 
credit  courses  In  adtilt  contlnxilng  education, 
in -plant  training  programs.  Including 
courses  for  middle  and  advanced  manage- 
ment, and  seminars  or  short  covurses  custom 
designed  for  certain  groups. 

Is  currently  pioneering,  through  a  pro- 
gram In  the  Hill,  Homewood-Brushton,  and 
Hazelwood-Olenwood  districts,  which  Is  \in- 
derwritten  by  a  grant  from  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  of  the  TT.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  to  see  if  the  right 
environment  might  be  created  In  culturally 
and  economically  deprived  neighborhoods  to 
expand  Job  opportunities  in  existing  busi- 
nesses and  to  create  more  small  business  en- 
terprises, in  what  might  become  a  prototype 
for  the  Federal  war  on  poverty  program  in 
Appalachla. 

Programs  courses  leading  to  both  the  mas- 
ter of  business  administration  and  the 
bachelor  of  science  In  business  administra- 
tion in  evening  as  well  as  daytime  hovirs  for 
the  convenience  of  area  residents. 

Weaves  Itself  into  the  fiber  of  area  busi- 
ness and  industry  through  Its  faculty  who 
serve  as  consultants,  arbitrators,  advisers, 
and  lecturers;  through  its  hosting  of  meet- 
ings and  itincheons  of  professional  and  busi- 
ness societies;  and  through  its  4,170  living 
alumni,  2,814  of  whom  work  in  Allegheny 
County,  staffing  insurance  and  accounting 
firms,  operating  both  small  and  growing 
businesses,  active  in  business  and  govern- 
ment tax  fields,  serving  industry  in  the  mid- 
dle management  level  in  marketing,  sales, 
production,  personnel,  and  finance,  teaming 
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their  business  studies  with  law  for  careers  as 
attorneys  and  jixlges. 

Faculty,  faU,  1964:  52;  fuU  time.  47;  part 
time,  5;  professors.  7;  research  professor.  1; 
associate  professors,  14;  assistant  professors, 
20;  instructors,  5;  lecturers,  5;  Pn.  D.'s,  22. 

Enrollment,  faU.  1964:  \indergraduate, 
1.127;  men,  1,058;  women,  69:  full  time,  697; 
part  time.  430;  graduate.  220;  men.  207;  wom- 
en. 13;  full  time,  24;  part  time.  196. 

Tuition  and  fees:  undergraduate  tuition, 
full  time  (12  to  17  credits) ,  $650  per  semester 
(includes  combined  university  fee);  part 
time  (less  than  12  credits)— W6  per  credit 
(plus  the  university  fee  determined  as  fol- 
lows: 1  to  4  credits  $20  per  semester;  5  to  11 
credits  $35  per  semester) .  Graduate  tuition, 
$38  per  credit. 

STUDENT    OaG.\NIZATIONS 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma  (Zeta  chapter) .  na- 
tional honor  fraternity. 

Beta  Alpha  Phi  honor  fraternity. 

Epsilon  Eta  Phi,  national  professional  com- 
merce sorority. 

The  Student  Accounting  Association. 

American  Marketing  Association  (student 
chapter) ,  selected  group  of  seniors  permitted, 
under  faculty  supervision,  to  participate  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Sales  Executives  Club  of 
Pittsburgh. 

American  Management  Association. 

Omicron  Delta  Epsilon,  national  economics 
honor  society. 

nWANCIAI.    AU)S 

Upperclassmen  competitive  scholarships, 
awarded  annually  by  the  university;  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  loans. 

PRIZES   AND    AWARDS 

Wall  Street  Journal  Award. 

Charles  E.  McDonald  Medal. 

Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants  Handbook  Award. 

Epsilon  Eta  Phi  Scholarship  Award. 

Epsilon  Eta  Phi  Alumnae  Scholarship 
Awards. 

Anna  Eulenstein  Memorial  Medal. 

Bachrach,  Sanderbeck  and  Company  Award. 

American  Marketing  Association  Award. 

A.  B.  Wright  Award. 

A.  L.  Schneider  Award. 

Beta  Alpha  Phi  Non-Accounting  Award. 

Society  for  Advancement  of  Management 
Award. 

Hall  of  Fame  Award. 

Frank  T.  Ebberts  Award. 

School  facilities  occupy  the  first  6  and  10th 

floors  of  the  Rockwell  Hall  of  Law  and  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  Include  the  Ryan 
Conference  Room,  which  is  utilized  only  by 
faculty  and  professional  visitors;  four  con- 
ference rooms  for  student  use  In  seminars 
.nnd  case-study  work;  complete  10th  floor  li- 
brary of  financial  reports  of  all  companies 
listed  In  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
a  reading  room  for  periodicals  in  the  field; 
and  the  computer  center,  devoted  primarily  to 
research  and  to  Integration  of  computer  po- 
tential in  all  courses  of  the  currlctUum. 
(Students  are  not  taught  computer  opera- 
tions, since  this  Is  vocational  rather  than 
strictly  educational,  but  they  are  given  In- 
structions that  win  enable  them  to  carry  out 
their  own  research  projects  or  develop  pro- 
gr.tm.s  for  their  next  classes.) 


niversary  of  Soviet  aggression  against 
the  Baltic  States  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
ajid  Estonia.  On  June  15,  1940,  in  vio- 
lation of  solemn  treaties  with  these  sov- 
ereign nations  the  Soviet  Union  began 
her  Imperialistic  movement  into  Eastern 
Europe,  removed  the  legitimate  Govern- 
ments of  these  nations,  and  incorporated 
them  into  the  Soviet  Union  satellite  em- 
pire by  force. 

Following  an  ultimatum  issued  to  the 
Lithuanian  Government  on  June  14, 
1940,  the  Soviet  ai-mies  moved  against 
this  nation  and  moved  subsequently 
against  Estonia  and  Latvia  overwhelm- 
ing all  thi-ee  of  these  sovereign  nations 
and  suppressing  such  fundamental  free- 
doms as  speech,  assembly,  and  religion. 
Breaking  their  will  by  mass  execu- 
tions and  deportations,  the  Soviet  armies 
forcibly  subjugated,  persecuted,  and 
physically  anniliilated  their  victims. 
Many  sources  estimated  that  the  Baltic 
population  was  reduced  by  as  much  as 
25  percent. 

Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  con- 
tinued to  wear  the  collar  of  Communist 
imperialism.  Compounding  this  pro- 
longed injustice,  the  Soviets  have  staged 
large-scale  celebrations  within  the  Bal- 
tic nations  to  commemorate  their  "lib- 
eration" from  the  "yoke  of  capitalism." 
Moscow  has  deceived  no  one  with  its 
propaganda  designed  to  smother  the 
freedom  of  the  Baltic  States  under  Com- 
munist ideology  and  power. 

Jn  the  wake  of  this  aggression,  on  July 
23,  1940,  the  United  States  denounced 
this  Soviet  action  against  the  Baltic 
States  and  has  refused  to  recognize  the 
Soviet  domination  of  these  nations. 
Every  succeeding  administration  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  or  legitimatize  the 
forced  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States 
into  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  join  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
to  reaffirm  the  position  that  the  United 
States  has  taken  for  the  past  25  years, 
and  once  again  to  condemn  Communist 
seizure  of  power  in  the  Baltic  States. 
We  all  hope,  as  do  freedom-loving  Baltic 
Americans  throughout  the  United  States, 
that  the  neai-  future  will  hold  the  prom- 
ise of  renewed  independence  and  self- 
determination  for  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  June  21  in 
the  unanimous  adoption  of  H.R.  416  a 
measure  directed  toward  restoring  free- 
dom to  the  people  of  the  Baltic  States. 


Baltic  States  Want  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24, 1965 

Mr.  McCLORY.    Mr.  Speaker,  Tues- 
day, June  15,  1965,  marked  the  25th  an- 


Manifesto:  The  25th  Anniversary  of  So- 
viet Aggression  Against  the  Baltic 
States — by  Free  Estoiiians,  Latvians, 
and  Lithuanians  | 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OP    ICEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  21,  1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  salute 
this  year  the  brave  peoples  of  Latvia, 
Estonia,  and  Lithuania  who  for  25  years 


have  kept  burning  the  love  of  freedom 
and  the  hope  for  self-determination  even 
while  being  subjugated  by  their  Soviet 
masters.  I  should  like  at  this  time  to 
salute,  also,  people  in  the  United  States 
of  Latvian,  Elstonian,  and  Lithuanian 
descent  who  have  never  flagged  in  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  their  oppressed 
countrymen. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  manifesto 
recently  issued  by  the  Baltic  States  Free- 
dom Council  which  sums  up  the  Baltic 
freedom  cause  and  charts  the  road  for 
the  liberation  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia : 

Manifesto:  The  25th  Annh^hisart  of 
Soviet  Aggression  Against  the  Baltic 
States — Bt     Free     Estonians,     Latvians, 

AND  LilTHtrANIANS 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  In  connivance 
wttli  Hitler's  Germany,  tlie  Soviet  Union 
attacked  the  Baltic  States.  Some  300,000 
Red.  array  troops  poured  into  Litliuania  on 
Jiine  15.  1940,  and  into  Latvia  and  Estonia, 
on  June  17,  1940.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  occupation  army,  the  emissaries  of  the 
Kremlin — Dekanozov,  Vishlnsky,  and  Zhdi- 
nov — unseated  the  legitimate  government.s 
of  the  Baltic  States.  The  Baltic  countries 
were  robbed  of  their  Independence  and 
transformed  Into  colonies  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Soviet  Union's  assault  against  its  Bii'.- 
tlc  nelght>ors  initiated  the  Soviet  westw.ord 
march  against  Europe.  The  beginnings  <A 
today's  international  tension  and  threat  '.  > 
peace  may  thus  be  found  in  the  Soviet  a.-- 
gression  against  the  Baltic  States  in  1940 

By  its  aggressive  acts  against  Estonia,  L.^ '  - 
via.  and  Lithuania,  the  U.S.S.R.  broke  the 
peace  and  nonaggression  treaties  it  hnd 
signed  with  those  states  as  well  as  other 
international  agreements. 

Expropriation,  exploitation,  pauperi:-  :- 
tion,  slave  laix>r,  suppression  of  htimaii 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  Russiii- 
cation,  terror,  murder,  mass  deportation-— 
these  are  the  marks  of  the  Soviet  occupat;  :;i 
in  the  Baltic  States.  In  committing  and 
continuing  these  acts,  the  Soviets  violated 
the  United  Nations  Declaration,  the  Atlan- 
tic Charter,  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the 
Convention  on  the  Suppression  of  Crimes  of 
Genocide,  and  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights — all  these  documents  be  .r- 
Ing  the  signature  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Estonian,  Latvian,  and  Lithuanian 
peoples,  historically  and  traditionally  West- 
ern in  orientation  and  outlook,  have  con- 
sistenly  placed  their  hopes  in  the  WesterJi 
World.  Their  trust  In  the  West  uas 
strengthened  by  the  declaration  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State  of  July  23,  1940;  the 
statement  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  October  15,  1941;  the  Atlan'ir 
Charter;  the  Talta  Declaration  on  Libera te<l 
Etirope;  the  repeated  statements  by  the  U.S 
Government  a.bout  nonrecognition  of  the 
Soviet  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States,  the 
continued  recognition  of  free  Baltic  diplo- 
matic representatives  by  the  United  Si.i'.cs 
as  well  as  many  European  and  South  AnT n- 
can  Governments,  and  the  proclaimed  ;  :.n« 
and  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

At  the  same  time  the  hopes  of  the  B..':tii 
peoples  have  been  strengthened  by  the  gU  iJ.?: 
process  of  decolonization  and  the  univers.ii 
acceptance  of  the  right  of  self-determinai  ion 
of  nations.  The  liberation  movement  of  the 
colonial  peoples  in  Africa  and  Asia  has  hei'ped 
to  expose  Soviet  colonialism  as  well  and  has 
raised  the  hopes  of  captive  Estonians,  I  :it- 
vians,  and  Lithuanians.  They  are  convinced 
that  the  tide  of  emancipation  from  colorhal 
rule  will  not  stop  at  the  borders  of  the  Baltic 
countries. 

The  Baltic  peoples  have  given  active  ex- 
pression to  their  determination  to  regain 
freedom,  and  have  resisted  their  oppressors. 
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thus  contributing  greatly  to  the  continuing 
struggle  for  freedom  and  Justice  being  waged 
by  all  captive  peoples  enslaved  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Despite  heavy  setbacks  and  trials, 
our  peoples  maintain  their  faith  in  the  re- 
storation of  their  freedom  and  independence. 

This  summer  the  Soviet  enslavers  will  un- 
veil a  macabre  spectacle — a  festive  celebra- 
tion of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  Baltic  States  during  which  the 
captive  Baltic  peoples  will  be  coerced  to  ap- 
pear grateful  to  their  conquerors. 

We,  free  Estonians,  Latvians,  and  Lithua- 
nians, are  conscious  of  our  responsibility 
toward  our  nations  and  to  history.  At  this 
25th  anniversary  of  Soviet  aggression,  we 
feel  dutybound  to  give  voice  to  the  will  and 
the  aspirations  of  our  captive  peoples: 

We  accuse  the  Soviet  Union  of  cc«nmitting 
and  continuing  an  International  crime 
against  the  Baltic  States; 

We  demand  that  the  Soviet  Union  with- 
draw its  military,  police  and  administrative 
personnel  from  the  Baltic  countries; 

We  request  that  the  governments  of  the 
free  world,  especially  those  of  the  great 
powers,  use  all  peaceful  ways  and  means  to 
restore  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination in  the  Baltic  countries  and  in  the 
rest  of  east-central  Europe; 

We  further  request  that  the  United  Na- 
tions' De- Colonization  Committee  immedi- 
ately fulflU  its  overdue  duty  and  take  up  the 
case  of  Soviet  colonialism  in  the  Baltic 
states; 

We  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  all  man- 
kind to  perceive  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
justice perpetrated  upon  the  Baltic  peoples 
and  to  support  the  efforts  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  liberty  to  these  countries; 

We  convey  to  our  people  at  home  our  pride 
in  their  resolute  resistance  against  the  end- 
■avors  of  the  oppressor  to  destroy  their  na- 
tional and  personal  identity; 

We  share  with  our  captive  compatriots 
T,heir  view  that  the  recent  Soviet  economic, 
political  and  Ideological  setbacks — inherent 
in  the  structure  of  their  totalitarian  sys- 
tem— have  considerably  weakened  the  Soviet 
Union  and  thus  raised  the  hopes  of  the  cap- 
tives for  deUverance; 

We  pledge  to  Intensify  our  joined  organ- 
ized activity  in  the  free  world  to  promote 
the  cause  of  liberty  for  the  Baltic  countries; 

We,  finally,  declare  to  the  free  world  and 

the  Commvmist-dominated  world.  Including 

the  U.S.S.R.,  that,  once  free  again,  the  Baltic 

i.ations  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  insure 

ae  best  possible  relations  with  their  neigh- 


bors on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect  for  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  territorial  Integrity. 
Baltic  States  Feedom  Council : 

Chairman:  Vaclovas  Sidzlkauskas,  Pres- 
ident, Supreme  Committee  for  Libera- 
tion of  Lithuania;  Chalrmaji.  Com- 
mittee for  a  Free  Lithuania.  Deputy 
Chairman:  Aleksander  Kutt,  Chair- 
man, Committee  for  a  Free  Estonia. 
Deputy  Chairman:  Vills  Hazners, 
Chairman,  Committee  for  a  FVee 
Latvia. 
Members:  Mrs.  Gundega  Michel,  Chair- 
man. Latvian  Student  World  Associa- 
tion; Dr.  Peter  Lejins.  Jr..  Chairman. 
Latvian  Free  World  Federation;  Olev 
M.  Plirsalu,  President,  Estonia  World 
Council;  Peep  Rebassoo,  President, 
Estonian  Student  Association  in  the 
U.S.A.;  Juozas  Bachunas,  President, 
Lithuanian  World  Congress;  Algis  Za- 
parackas.  Chairman,  Lithuanian  Stu- 
dents Association. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  June  1965. 
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braska.  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 

Ninth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Dous'.a.s 
Alaska.  Arizona.  California,  Idaho,  Montana. 
Nevada.  Oregon,  Washington.  Guam,  Hawaii. 

Tenth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  White 
Colorado,  Kansas.  New  Mexico,  Oklahom;'. 
Utah,  Wyoming. 
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sl.ould  get  the  benefit  of  it,  the  many  or 
tl:e  few?  There  is  no  other  issue  in- 
', :  ived. 

.-ome  of  the  major  ofiBcers  and  stock - 
1. Aiders  of  various  phannaceutical  firms 
lino  to  talk  about  big  government,  that 
America  is  turning  into  a  giveaway  gov- 
e::iment.  They  talk  about  high  taxes. 
\\  hen  we  study  the  taxes  they  pay,  we 
fi:id  that  they  have  found  so  many  loop- 
holes in  the  tax  laws  that  26  percent  of 
ti.ose  who  had  a  gross  adjusted  income 
e\:eeding  $5  million  a  year  owed  no  Fed- 
e:  .\l  income  tax  to  their  Government. 

Those  people  talk  about  big  govern- 
ment. They  say  that  government  is  cap- 
ful ing  control  of  business.  What  major 
business  corporation  can  continue  to  be 
fit  e  and  independent  if  the  (3ovemment 
is  parceling  out  $15  billion  of  research 
nitiney  to  its  favorites,  without  any  com- 
poiition  in  bidding  for  the  product? 
Corporations  such  as  General  Electric, 
ur.ich  has  over  15,000  patents  to  protect 
a  aiiist  competition,  could  be  broken  in 
its  monopolistic  power  by  simply  parcel- 
i'.v-  that  research  money  out  to  someone 
elr-e. 

i  lien  we  find  that  other  corporations 
co'.ne  to  Washington,  become  Govern- 
mout  favorites:  and,  like  the  Aerojet- 
General  Coi-p.  grow  from  $7,500  to  over 
S?,^0  million  in  value  in  10  yeare,  doing 
br.^iness  exclusively  with  the  Govern- 
ir.oat.  almost  entirely  under  research  and 
d' /\  elopment  contracts. 

"1  here  are  many  otlier  companies  in 
t!  t  general  category  which  have  grown 
p.  marily  on  Government  money. 

Does  this  not  put  the  Government  in 
a  position  to  dictate  what  those  com- 
PiTnles  wiU  do? 

Does  this  not  tend  to  destroy  the  con- 
C:  :/l  that  the  Govenunent  should  be 
fo;  the  benefit  of  all,  and  that  industry 
should  conduct  its  affairs  for  the  bene- 
fit of  its  stockholders  and  its  owners? 

Tf  I  had  my  way,  I  would  keep  Gov- 
ern.ment  out  of  business.  I  would  also 
ki  n  business  out  of  Government.  I 
w  .Lild  also  keep  labor  out  of  both.  Then 
I  ould  keep  all  three  out  of  the  ordinary 
d.-.y-to-day  life  of  the  American  citizen 
i!is:»far  a^  his  private  affairs  are  con- 
c>  ned. 

'his  big  bonanza  for  business,  the  vast 
e\,.H^nditure  of  public  funds  which  re- 
sults in  huge  giveaways  tends  in  many 
I'c-pects  to  undermine  the  integrity  and 
in.icpendence  of  business.  It  tends  to 
ni,;ke  business  a  captive  of  the  Govern- 


In  other  respects,  we  find  that  the 
Government  becomes  so  big.  Interferes 
in  so  many  things,  that  the  same  prob- 
lem develops  with  regard  to  the  relation- 
ship of  labor  and  Government. 

This  sort  of  thing  can  be  avoided ;  and 
my  amendm«^nt  is  an  attempt  to  avoid 
it. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  time  when 
no  agency  in  Government  gave  away  pri- 
vate patent  rights  on  Government  re- 
search, but  that  was  over  a  period  of 
time.  Since  then,  for  selfish  reasons, 
many  people  have  been  able  to  persuade 
the  Government  to  give  them  research 
contracts  and  patent  rights  on  Govern- 
ment research. 

From  th^t  small  acorn  a  giant  oak 
has  grown.  "  If  we  are  to  prevent  that 
oak  from  extending  and  expanding  ever 
larger,  we  must  ask  the  Government: 
Who  is  to  benefit  from  this  research? 
Will  it  be  for  the  benefit  of  192  million 
Americans?  If  so.  let  us  draw  our  lines 
of  determination  together  and  make  sure 
that  it  will  be. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  11  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tat  5 
o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Monday.  June  28.  1965,  at 
11  o'clock  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  June  25,  1965: 
U.S.  Navy 

Adm.  D.ivid  L.  McDonald.  U.S.  Navy,  to  be 
Clilef  of  Naval  Operations  for  a  term  of  2 
years,  effective  August  1.  1965. 

The  following-named  oflQcers  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  indi- 
cated and  in  the  stafT  corp>s  indicated,  sub- 
ject to  qu.ilification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law : 

To  be  rear  admirals.  Medical  Corps 

Edward  P.  Irons 
John  W.  Albrittain 
George  M.  Davis,  Jr. 

To  be   rear  adjnirals.  Supply  Corps 

Henry  L.  Beardsley 
Kenneth  R.  Wheeler 

To  be  rear  admiral,  Chaplain  Corps 

Her.ry  J.  Rotrige 


To  be  rear  adiriiral.  CiiU  Engineer  Corps 

Walter  M.  Enger 

U.S.  Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  in  grade  indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962- 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Frederic  Joseph  Brown  016761, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

U.S.   Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  as- 
signed to  positions  of  imf>ortance  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  President  in 
the  grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8066.  title  10,  of  tlie  United  States 
Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Sam  Maddux.  Jr..  1561A  Regular 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  H.  Moore  1836A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list,  in  the  grade  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962.  title  10.  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

To  be  geJieral 

Gen.  Walter  C.  Sweeney,  Jr.,  555A  i  major 
general,  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Gen.  Mark  E.  Bradley  552A  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen  Ralph  P.  Swoford.  Jr..  547A 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force*.  US.  Air 
Force. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  assigned 
to  positions  of  iniiK>rLance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President,  in  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8066.  title  10.  oi  the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen  John  D.  Ryan  1418A  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  .Mr  Forcet.  U.S.  Air  Force,  cur- 
rently serving  as  general  under  recess 
;tpi>Dintment. 

Lt.  Gen.  Kenneth  B.  Hobson  616A  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Bruce  K.  HoUoway  1336A  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 
To  be  lieutenajit  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Horace  M.  Wade  1872A,  Regular 
Air  Force,  currently  serving  as  lieutenant 
general  under  recess  app)ointment . 

Maj.  Gen.  Albert  P.  Clark  1218A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Lewis  L  Mundell  1286.^.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  \V  Carpenter  III  1647A, 
Regular  Air  Force 

In  the  Army 

The  nominations  beginning  Lael  J.  Abbott 
to  be  major,  and  ending  Ida  M.  Beam  to  be 
first  lieutenant,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
CoNc.RESsiONM    Record  on  June  7.  1965. 


Salnte  to  Sons  of  Italy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PEMNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  25, 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  Order  of 
Sons  of  Italy,  is  currently  holding  its  28th 
biennial  convention,  in  Philadelphia.  It 
has  a  record  of  outstanding  service  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  to 
the  Nation;  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  praising  Its  ac- 
complishments and  good  works,  which 
was  published  in  yesterday's  issue  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Good  Works  ly  tue  Sons  of  Italy 

Public  service  for  t!ie  betterment  of  com- 
munity. State,  and  Niition  Is  an  accomplish- 
ment deserving  laudable  attention  under  any 
circtimstances.  When  a  record  of  such 
service  extends  without  Interruption  over 
many  decades,  and  is  manifested  in  many 
different  ways.  It  is  worthy  of  special  recog- 
nition. 

We  refer  to  the  numerous  and  varied  good 
works  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pensisylvania, 
Order  of  Sons  of  Italy,  currently  holding  its 
28th  biennial  convention  In  Philadelphia. 
Although  largely  a  fraternal  organization,  it 
devotes  much  time,  effort,  and  resources  to 
humanitarian  deeds — often  done  quietly  and 
with  little  fanfare.  In  providing  care  for 
orphans,  for  example,  and  in  donating  books 
to  schools,  in  giving  college  scholarships  to 
worthy  students.  In  sponsoring  projects  to 
encourage  good  citizenship  and  patriotism, 
In  carrying  out  a  program  of  awards  to  honor 
exemplary  public  servants — In  these  and  In 
other  ways  the  Sons  of  Italy  have  performed 
with  distinction. 

Embodying  all  of  these  good  scr\ices  and 
line  traits  is  Philadelphia  Judge  Eugene  V. 
Alessandronl.  who  has  been  Grand  Venerable 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Lodge,  Sons  of  Italy,  for 
42  years.  His  own  life  of  public  service,  and 
his  fostering  of  the  same  spirit  In  others,  are 
sjrmbolic  of  the  highest  ideals  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

We  are  sure  that  millions  of  Pennsyl- 
vaniuns  will  Join  us  in  saluting  Judge  Ales- 
sandronl and  the  State  lodge,  oons  of  Italy, 
for  their  records  of  service  and  achievement. 


"GoTernment  Is  Not  a  Substitute  for 
People" — Bernard  M.  Barucb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OP    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  ROBISON.     Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week,  the  Nation  lost  the  valued  services 
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and  advice  of  Beinard  M.  Baruch.  for 
whom  so  many  Americans  had  great  re- 
spect and  adrniration.  But  his  words  of 
wisdom  will  live  on,  and  many  of  them 
will  serve  as  continuing  guidelines  for 
those  of  us  who  will  need  Uiem.  Of  espe- 
cial pertinency  to  some  of  the  danger 
signals  flying  today,  are  tlie  following 
excerpts  from  Mr.  Baiuch"s  book.  "The 
Public  Years."  as  reprinted  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Jouinal  wliich, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  are 
now  set  forth : 

Notable  &  Quot.^bli: 

(Prom  "Baruch:  The  Public  Years."  by 
Bernard  M.  Baruch,  Holt,  Rlnehart  and 
Winston:  New  York.  1960). 

CHAPTTER  XHI.  "the  GREAT  CRASH" 

■  When  one  recalls  the  boom  of  the  twen- 
ties and  the  ensuing  crash,  one  is  haunted 
by  the  question:   Can  It  happen  again? 

Prom  time  to  time,  most  recently  in  1958. 
our  economy  has  faltered  badly,  and  a  shud- 
der of  fear  that  we  were  about  to  plunge 
Into  another  depression  has  spread  through 
the  land.  But  each  time,  wltlj  the  help  of 
safeguards  built  Into  our  economy  since 
1029.  we  have  regained  our  equilibrium. 
Such  programs  as  unemploj-ment  insurance. 
bank  deposit  insurance,  social  security,  and 
a  host  of  regulatory  measures  to  prevent 
economic  abuses,  have  helped  maintain 
stability  In  time  of  streps.  The  investor 
in  the  stock  market  Is  protected  today,  as 
he  was  not  In  1929.  by  a  watchiul  SEC. 
He  has  the  benefit  of  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation that  companies  are  required  to 
divulge.  He  can  also  seek  the  advice  of 
professional,  disinterested  inveEtment  ana- 
lysts. 

Nevertheless,  the  measures  have  not  been 
devised  which  can  permanently  protect  men 
from  their  folly. 

There  are  many  danger  signals  flying  to- 
day, and  many  disturbing  point*  of  compari- 
son with  the  boom  of  the  1D206.  Our  Gov- 
ernment owes  an  astronomlca]  debt;  pri- 
vate Indebtedness  Is  alto  at  a  record  high. 
We  are  enjoying  the  good  life  on  the  instal- 
ment plan.  Public  participation  in  the  stock 
market  exceeds  anything  wa  have  ever 
known. 

True,  speculation  is  not  as  unbridled  as 
It  was  in  the  1920s,  bur,  it  is  still  dangerously 
prevalent.  Taxes  are  huge,  yet  It  Is  a  rare 
occurrence  when  government,  pt  any  level, 
can  balance  Its  budget. 

But  added  to  all  this,  our  economy  of  to- 
day operates  in  a  world  atmosphere  of  in- 
stability and  uncertain  peace.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  subjected  to  tremendous  strains 
and  pressures  as  long  as  the  cold  w.tx  con- 
tinues. 

Above  all.  the  American  economy  l.s  also 
laboring  under  the  imbalances  caused  by  a 
generation  of  Inflatior.  And  it  is  this  infla- 
tion, more  than  anything  else,  which  under- 
mines OUT  economic  strength.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  a  healthy  economy,  we  must  learn 
to  control  this  cancer. 

Depths  and  heights  are  inevitable  in  any 
economy,  and  they  are  of  coui-se  In  direct 
ratio  to  each  other.  If  we  with  to  escape 
the  pit  of  dcpres.sion.  we  must  stay  off  the 
Inflationary  heights.  We  must  learn  to  scale 
down  the  mountain  of  boom  and  fill  In  the 
valley  of  bust,  so  that  all  economic  progress 
can  be  achieved  as  a  sure  and  steady  pace. 
But  If,  for  whatever  reason,  we  succumb  to 
some  economic  madness,  we  wUl  surely  let 


ourselves   In   for   trouble.      And,   as    In    1920 
we  shall  have  only  ourselves  to  blame. 

CHAPTER  XXI,  "the  WORLD  WE  FACE" 

Even  when  we  know  what  Is  right,  ton 
often  we  fall  to  act.  Moreover,  we  gr:.) 
frreedlly  for  the  day.  letting  tomorrow  brir.  : 
what  it  will,  putting  off  the  unpleasant  aiui 
unpopular.  We  blame  the  Nation's  troubU 
on  others:  Russia,  the  Government,  labor, 
business,  whatever  our  favorite  whipping 
boy  may  be.  But  It  is  far  more  likely  th.- 
we  will  find  the  source  of  our  national  tria); 
in  our  own  failures  as  individuals  to  di^- 
cipline  ourselves  to  do  what  the  Nation  ^ 
well-being  demands. 

I  suppose  most  people  would  excuse  ih  - 
failure  on  the  grounds  that  what  they  do  hn^ 
no  bearing  on  America's  fortunes — that  it  i< 
only  what  "important"  people  do  that  mat- 
ters. How  wrong  they  are.  For  one  thinir. 
each  of  us — farmer,  clerk,  teacher,  banke; 
nurse,  mechanic,  engineer — Is  importatv. 
Each  of  us,  to  the  extent  that  we  do  onr 
chosen  work  well,  has  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  ma'Ke  to  the  community.  For  an- 
other, each  of  us.  no  matter  what  our  calli:.j^ 
or  status,  shares  equally  In  the  respHDnsibUTv 
of  citizenship.  And  a  democratic  system  cau- 
not  endure  unless  its  citizens  fulfill  the.-e 
ro.^;x)nslbllities,  chief  among  which  is  the 
responsibility  to  exercise  restraint. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  blame  Inflation  on  t'  •■■ 
Government,  but  isn't  it  caused  ftind^'- 
montally  by  our  selfishness,  and  self-indi:'.- 
gence?  Isn't  it  true  that  our  defenses  are 
Insecure  because  we  as  Individuals  are  ur. - 
willing  to  bear  the  burdens  involved?  We 
understand  the  danger  of  Russian  aggressicr 
We  know  her  capabilities  and  the  tremendo"s 
advances  she  has  made  In  the  technology  .f 
war.  and  we  know  that  the  prospects  "i 
peace  will  prow  less  if  she  outdistances  us  lu 
military  and  economic  strength.  Yet  we 
have  failed  to  enact  those  meastires  whii  L» 
would  make  our  defenses  secure. 

There  are  many  people  who  claim  ti.e 
American  economy  simply  cannot  afford  lo 
do  all  that  is  required  to  meet  the  Sov:t3t 
cliallenge.  But  the  American  economy  mc*- 
the  demands  of  two  world  wars,  without  seri- 
ously impairing  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing the  world  has  ever  known.  I  believe  we 
ore  capable  of  maintaining  a  deterrent  riu- 
ciei.r  power  second  to  none.  I  believe  o:;r 
conventional  forces  can  be  built  up  to  hr.udie 
any  foreseeable  contingency.  I  believe  ii  is 
not  too  late  to  close  whatever  missile  grp 
the  Russians  may  have  opened. 

But  there  is  no  point  in  deceiving  .--ir- 
selves.  An  effective  defense  •  •  »  nj.-iV 
mean  that  we  will  have  to  defer  many  of  i-.i 
goals  we  wou'.d  like  to  reach.  It  man  me.-ii 
niconveniencc  and  even  sacrifice — but  M-ls 
is  a  small  price  to  pay. 

We  are  faced  here  with  a  question  of  dvtc- 
mining  priorities.  I  have  no  doubt  tli.it  we 
can  nieet  our  defense  requirements  and  .=^!ill 
provide  otir  people  with  what  they  need,  if 
not  all  they  want.  Peace  is  not  goin-::  to 
come  overnight;  at  best  it  will  be  a  long  h.iiil. 
and  we  must  begin  to  learn  how  to  p.ice  our- 
selves now. 

It  may  sound  old  fashioned  to  talk  of  v..i- 
ues.  reasoning,  and  self-dlsclpllne,  but  these 
fundamental  attributes  lie  at  the  heart  of  the 
democratic  dilcmm.a.  No  democracy  c.".:i 
long  endure  unless  its  people  pass  these  tes'-s. 
Nor  can  we  exempt  ourselves  from  them  c.:i 
the  ground  that  the  government  will  do 
what  has  to  be  done.  The  government  c:in- 
not  do  what  we  are  Individuals  leave  imdoire. 
any  more  than  it  can  undo  our  mistakes. 


June  25,  1965 
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Government  is  not  a  substitute  for  people, 
b;;t  simply  the  instrument  through  which 
they  act.  And  If  the  individual  fails  to  do 
his  duty  as  a  citizen,  government  becomes 
,1  \  ery  deadly  instrtunent  indeed. 

The  greatest  blessing  of  our  democracy  is 
freedom.  But  in  the  last  analysis,  our  only 
jnedom  is  the   freedom   to   discipline   our- 


"Facts,  Not  Myths,  on  Reds"— "The 
Radical  Left" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  25, 1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  Senators  an  im- 
poi-tont  editorial  from  the  State,  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.C,  dated  June  12.  1965.  The 
ediiorial  is  entitled  "Pacts,  Not  Myths, 
on  Reds."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tho  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  together  with  a  news- 
leu  er  entitled  "The  Radical  Left,"  which 
I {.iiblished on  May  31,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ard  the  newsletter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Ft  .m  the  State    ^Columbla,  S.C).  June  12. 
1965] 

Facts.  Not  Myths,  on  Reds 

Kaowledgeable  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  Issued 
a  v.  .irning  that  this  country  faces  a  growing 
menace  from  the  resurgent  Communist  Party. 
U.^  A.,  but  many  ears  will  be  deaf  to  his 
woi  ds. 

For  one  thing,  it  has  become  politically 
fa-hionable  to  denounce  rightwing  extrem- 
Ist.s.  Those  who  have  sjjent  all  their  time 
decrying  activities  of  the  right  CAnnot  admit 
so  ciuickly  they  were  swatting  at  flies  while 
!i-.f'  termites  were  eating  away  the  founda- 
tio.is  of  our  political  system. 

In  addition,  it  has  also  become  fashionable 
in  .aany  circles  to  say  American  Communists 
arf  so  few  they  represent  no  danger.  There 
h.u  been  no  end  of  talk  about  good  Com- 
mr.M.ists  such  as  the  Russians,  and  bad  Cor.i- 
mi.iiists  such  as  the  more  militant  Chinese, 
hi  lact,  not  a  few  prominent  figures  in  our 
CO  ,11  try  have  disi>osed  of  the  American  Com- 
m  .:iist  Party  as  being  merely  a  myth. 

but  Mr.  Hoover  finds  the  domestic  Corn- 
in-.  ;iiist  Party  no  myth.  He  found  them  dis- 
tri  'utlng  copies  of  the  Worker,  the  official 
C'  J  .munist  Party  organ  on  the  east  coast. 
ci';::ng  the  demonstration  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  this  past  April  17. 

1  might  be  well  to  remember  that  this 
•^v  .;  17  march  on  Washington  was  in  pro- 
te='  of  our  policies  in  Vietnam  where  we  are 
fig!;:ing  Communist  forces.  Hoover  found 
kn  )wn  Reds  playing  a  leading  role  in  this 
pur'icular  demonstration.  Similar  demon- 
stnions  against  our  foreign  policy  in  Vlet- 
niini — and  our  caution  in  the  Dominican 
Rei.ablic  to  prevent  a  Communist  takeover 
the'e — have  occurred  in  many  other  major 
cit.i-s  and  on  college  campuies.  On  the  cam- 
pu.es.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  clubs  are  furthering 
C":r,munist  alms,  according  to  Mr.  Hoover. 

A^  some  courageous  people  have  been  not- 
Inv-  recently,  there  Is  a  growing  trend  for  civil 
rights  organizations  to  combine  forces  with 
tlie  antiforeign  policy  demonstrators.  Some 
of  *he  clvU  rights  organizations,  according 
to  massive  evidence,  already  have  been  he;u- 
":•    :. filtrated  by  radical  leftwingers. 


It  is  completely  logical  that  the  Commu- 
nists should  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
anti-right-wing  phobia  which  has  swept  the 
countrj-.  It  gave  them.  Indirectly,  respyecta- 
blllty.  They,  too,  were  against  the  radical 
right. 

But  it  is  ironic,  and  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  gullibility  of  the  American  public,  that 
we  should  have  heeded  the  legitimate  warn- 
ing against  radicals  of  the  right  and  ignored 
all  warnings  of  danger  from  the  radical  left 
at  a  time  when  we  were  at  war  with  the 
Communists. 

And  we  are  at  war  with  Commtuiists  in 
more  places  around  the  globe  than  anyone 
cares  to  admit.  When  we  are  at  war  with 
Communists,  both  Russian  and  Chinese  style, 
we  should  heed  the  warnings  of  Hoover  that 
people  loyal  to  communism  rather  than  their 
own  government  are  planning  turmoil  and 
trouble.  Mr.  Hoover,  after  all,  has  always 
been  more  interested  in  gathering  facts  than 
in  creati'^g  or  dispelling  myths. 


Th5  Radical  Left 

(By  Stp.om  THtniMOND,  U.S.  Senator  from 
South  Carolina) 

The  man  primarily  charged  with  keeping 
tabs  on  enemy  plans  to  subvert  our  Nation 
has  been  in  large  part  ignored  in  his  admoni- 
tions on  internal  security.  For  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
warned  In  books,  articles,  speeches,  and  testi- 
mony about  three  primary  project  of  the 
Communists  in  the  United  States:  (1)  twist- 
ing of  minds  of  campus  youngsters  with 
Communist  dogma;  (2)  exploitation  and  In- 
filtration of  civU  rights  movements;  and  (3) 
the  silencing  of  anti-Communist  voices.  In 
recent  montlis.  the  fruits  of  Communist  seed 
planted  across  America  have  been  blossoming 
forth  on  campuses,  in  the  streets,  and  In  left- 
wing  periodicals. 

In  recently  released  testimony  given  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  Mr. 
Hoover  officially  revealed  the  Communist 
orientation  of  "the  student  demonstrations 
at  the  University  of  California.  He  stated 
that  43  Individuals  with  Communist  back- 
grounds. 5  of  them  being  professors  and  all 
being  connected  with  the  university,  played 
active  roles  in  the  explosive  developments. 

Mr  Hoover  laid  bare  Communist  actions 
for  pumping  propxaganda  at  college  campuses, 
recruiting  new  members,  and  establishing 
front  group  operations.  He  particularly  de- 
plored the  increasing  number  of  lectures  be- 
ing presented  on  campuses  by  leading  Com- 
munist Party  officials.  Given  special  atten- 
tion by  Mr.  Hoover  was  the  new  Communist - 
organized  W.  E.  B.  DuBols  Clubs  of  America. 
He  said  this  organization  "Is  designed  to  at- 
tract youth  Interested  In  peace,  disarmament, 
civil  rights,  and  the  like." 

The  proErress  of  the  Communist  efforts  to 
exploit  and  Infiltrate  civil  rights  groups  has 
been  astovniding.  This  has  even  been  pub- 
licly acknowledged  by  concerned  "liberal" 
columnists.  I  placed  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  20  a  newsletter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Flag  Committee  setting  forth  in  1956  the 
Communist  Party's  detailed  plan  for  causing 
a  voting  rights  crisis  in  early  1965.  a  civil 
rights  fight  over  public  accommodations  In 
1964.  and  the  employment  of  demonstrations 
and  civil  disobedience  to  stampede  Congress 
into  enacting  Red  proposals  for  subverting 
the  powers  of  State  and  local  governments. 
The  newsletter  forecast  the  tactics  and  tim- 
ing almost  perfectly. 

In  testifying  on  present  operations  of  the 
Communists  in  the  area  of  civil  rights.  Mr. 
Hoover  told  the  committee  of  a  recruitment 
drive  now  underway  among  Negro  youth.  He 
added:  "The  party  plans  to  hold  a  training 
school  for  youth  in  New  Tork  City  in  the 
summer  of  1965  •  •  •.  In  addition,  certain 
Communist  Party.  U.S.A.,  youths  will  be 
asked  to  go  to  the  South  during  the  summer 
of  196,=.  to  work  with  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions." 


One  of  the  reasons  why  the  public  ardor  for 
civil  disobedience  has  cooled  in  recent 
weeks — and  at  the  White  House,  too — is  be- 
cause many  of  the  same  beatnick  demon- 
strators Involved  in  the  Selma  provocations 
have  been  found  working  together  in  pacifist 
demonstrations  against  U,S.  policies  resisting 
Communist  aggression. 

Antl-Communlst  individuals  and  groups 
are  on  the  defensive  in  the  United  States  to- 
day as  never  before  They  are  being  har- 
assed, smeared,  and  investigated  by  Goverr.- 
ment  agencies  and  left-wing  news  media. 
Indeed,  the  false  idea  has  been  planted  acro.'^s 
the  country  that  the  real  enemy  of  America 
is  the  anti-Communist  rather  than  the 
Communist. 

Here  Is  Mr.  Hoover's  frank  evaluation  of 
Communist  plans  for  further  progress  in 
America:  "Encouraged  by  recent  Court  de- 
cisions which  the  party  considers  major  vic- 
tories in  Its  effortsB  to  nullify  the  Internal 
Sectirtty  Act  o*  1950,  and  convinced  that  a 
large  segment  of  the  population  Is  ready  to 
accept  some  form  of  socialism  as  a  cure  for 
domestic  problems,  such  as  civil  rights  and 
poverty,  the  party  has  streamlined  Its  struc- 
ture In  preparation  for  operating  more 
openly." 

The  No,  1  enemy  of  the  American  way 
of  life  is  the  radical  left  with  its  revolu- 
tionary aim  of  leveling  all  Americans  to  a 
common  plane  under  an  all-powerful  cen- 
tralized bureaucracy.  "Hie  Congress  is  past 
due  in  thoroughly  investigating  the  radical 
left  for  purposes  of  considering  new  internal 
security  legislation.  Ck>inmunist  and  front 
groups  have  been  able  to  get  too  far  in  recent 
years  because  internal  security  laws  have 
been  rendered  Impotent  by  Supreme  Court 
decisions. 


Higher  Food  Prices  Hurt  the  Poor 
Most  of  All 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFORlflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  21,  1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
June  21.  1965,  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  carries  a  succinct  report  on 
food  prices — which  are  headed  up.  and 
fast. 

Food — especially  fruit  and  vegetable — 
prices  are  increasing  dramatically.  The 
primaiT  cause  is  the  lack  of  adequate. 
competent.  exE>erienced  fannworkers. 
Other  explanations  and  excuses — such  as 
bad  weather — are  not  valid.  Weather  is 
a  common,  chronic  hazard  for  all  gix>w- 
ers — and  is  not  appreciably  worse  this 
year  than  in  other  years. 

The  manmade  disaster  caused  by  the 
withdrawal  of  competent  labor  is  the 
tiTie  basic  cause. 

By  pursuing  a  variety  of  unrealistic 
ix)licies.  under  the  guise  of  aiding  a  few 
who  work  in  the  fields,  the  Department 
of  Labor  is  forcing  prices  up.  Higher 
prices  hurt  the  poor  most  of  all. 

The  full  text  of  the  article  follows: 

I  From  the  US    News  &  World  Report.  June 

21.  19651 

Food  Prices — Where  They're  Headed 

( Grocery  shoppers  must  be  wondering 
what's  going  on.  Potatoes  cost  more  at  a 
time  when  they  should  be  cheaper  Beef 
prices  shot   up  overnight.     Price  of  lettuo© 
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aeems  sky  talgli.    The  experts  tell  you  why — 
and  what  to  expect.) 

For  hoiuewlvee  complaining  of  sharp  In- 
creases In  food  prlce6,  there  ts  good  news  and 
bad  In  Government  farecasts. 

The  good  news  is  that  prices  for  many  fresh 
vegetables  should  ease  somewhat  now  that 
the  summer  harvest  Is  beginning  to  bring 
bigger  supplies  to  market. 

A  vegetable  marketing  specialist  In  the  UJS. 
Department  of  Agriculture  repcw-ted  on  June 
9:  "Shipment  of  vegetables  Into  major  mar- 
kets reached  the  level  of  a  year  ago  during 
the  first  week  In  June  after  being  below  1964 
levels  by  about  10  percent  In  April  and  May." 

The  bad  news — from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
American  housewife — is  seen  In  predictions 
that  prices  for  beef  and  pork  will  hold  around 
present  levels  throughout  the  summer 
months  and  possibly  to  the  end  of  1965. 

"If  housewives  don't  like  the  prices  they 
have  been  passing  for  red  meat,  they  will  not 
like  the  prices  they  probably  will  have  to  pay 
this  summer."  said  an  Agricultvire  Depart- 
ment economist. 

HOUSEWrVES'    PLAINT 

Sharply  higher  prices  for  red  meat  and 
fresh  vegetables  have  brought  widespread 
complaint  from  housewives  in  recent  weeks. 

Potatoes,  for  example,  have  been  going  up 
in  price  at  the  time  of  year  when  they  should 
•tart  getting  cheaper. 

Reasons  given  for  the  unusual  trend  In 
potato  prices:  A  short  crop  last  autumn  re- 
duced supplies  for  storage.  Then  drought 
hit  areas  that  normally  produce  large  crops 
In  the  spring. 

Though  potato  prices  are  exjiected  to  drop 
from  high  levels  of  recent  weeks,  marketing 
specialists  say  the  June  10  Federal  crop  re- 
port Indicates  prices  will  remain  relatively 
high,  at  least  until  nild-July. 

Lettuce  of  the  Iceberg  variety,  which  had 
shot  from  prices  of  25  to  30  cents  a  head  up 
to  40  to  50  cents  In  some  cities,  now  Is  coming 
to  market  in  greater  volume,  and  wholesale 
prices  were  reported  down  sharply  on  June  8. 

"A  rapid  pickup"  in  har\'est  of  green  beans, 
with  a  crop  that  should  bring  '"reasonable 
prices,"  was  predicted  by  an  Agriculture  De- 
partment economist. 

Strawberries  are  expected  to  continue  at 
higher  prices  than  a  year  ago.  according  to 
market  experts.  The  growing  season  has 
been  poor  in  many  areas.  To  add  to  the 
problem,  there  has  been  a  shortage  of  labor 
in  strawberry  fields. 

wanted:     FIKLDWOaiCERS 

The  labor  shortage,  which  also  has  affected 
supplies  and  prices  of  fresh  vegetables, 
stemmed  from  a  Federal  order  barring  Mexi- 
can braceros  from  working  in  U.S.  fields  this 
year.  Aim  of  the  order  w.is  to  give  Jobs  to 
unemployed  U.S.  workers,  but.  according  to 
growers  and  packers,  there  haven't  been 
enough  American  workers  to  replace  these 
Mexicans. 

"The  shortage  of  foreign  labor  Is  affecting 
all  crops"  said  a  California  packer.  "Domes- 
tic workers  don't  want  to  be  pickers  by 
choice.  They'll  pick  a  short  time  and  then 
get  out.  Onions,  cherries,  asparagus  are  all 
affected  by  the  problem.  These  workers 
don't  know  how  to  pack  properly.  For  ex- 
ample, they  put  big  and  small  lettuces  In 
the  same  package." 

Unless  the  labor  situation  is  str.aightened 
out.  say  many  growers  and  packers,  vege- 
Uible  and  fresh-fruit  prices  may  be  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  even  with  the  harvest  out- 
look Improving. 

The  economists  say  housewives  have  found 
beei'-prlce  Increases  so  startling  because  they 
had  become  accu.stomed  to  relatively  low 
prices  during  a  2-year  slump  in  the  live- 
cattle  market.  This  slump  has  ended  in  re- 
cent months,  with  the  result  that  the  coet 
of  beefsteaks  and  roasts  has  shot  up. 

There  may  be  some  further  Increase  in 
beef  prices,  the  economists  say,  as  prices  Btill 


haven't  reached  the  level  from  which  they 
started  falling  more  than  2  years  ago. 

Pork,  too,  has  risen  In  price  as  farmers 
have  been  sending  fewer  hogs  to  market. 
Prices  paid  for  live  hogs  In  Chicago  on  June 
8  were  the  highest  in  nearly  7  years. 

odtlook:  unxE  change 

Summing  up  the  overall  outlook  for  food 
costs.  Government  economists  say  that 
housewives  probably  will  have  to  continue 
to  sp>end  at  about  present  levels  to  feed  their 
families  In  the  months  ahead. 

Why  housewives  are  complain,  ng  about  food 
prices 

(A  spot  clipok  of  prfct;;  ai  iiia;or  ih  liiiil'iro?  in  WiWliine- 
ton,  D.C,  showed  sharp  iucro.tii.3  fur  several  foods 
between  early  May  and  early  June) 


Sirloin  steals  (pound) $0.8.i 

Sirloin  tip  (pound) 

Porterhouse  steak  (pound) . . 

Chuck  roiist  ([X)und) 

<>round  round  (pound) 

Pork  chops  (pound) 

Bacon  (pound) ' 

Green  beans  (2  pounds) . . 

Pork  sausage  (pound) 

Potatoes  ( 10  pounris) 

Lettuce  (head). ._ . 


American  Roadbuilders  Asstciation  Dedi- 
cates Its  New  Headquarters  Building  in 
Nation's  Capital 
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KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Friday.  June  25, 1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Road  Builders  Association  to- 
day dedicated  its  national  headquarters 
building  at  525  School  Street  in  the 
Southwest  section  of  Washington.  This 
handsome  structure,  for  which  the 
ground  was  broken  on  January  24.  1964, 
makes  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
renewal  and  rehabilitation  of  that  area, 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  a  showroom 
of  modern  urban  planning   technology. 

In  commemoration  of  this  occasion, 
in  which  I  was  privileged  to  participate, 
there  was  published  a  dedication  bro- 
chure, which,  in  addition  to  other  Inter- 
esting features,  contains  a  summary  of 
the  history  of  the  organization  and  of 
its  early  and  continued  effective  elTorts 
in  support  of  a  pro^aam  of  Federal  aid 
for  the  construction  of  hlcrhv.ays.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Roads  and  one  who  has-^or  many  years 
appreciated  the  contributions  of  the 
American  Road  Builders  Association  to 
our  highway  program  as  well  as  airport 
development,  I  believe  the  ."^tory  of  ARBA 
will  be  of  interest  to  other  Senators  who 
are  concerned  with  the  advancement  of 
transportation  facilities  in  America.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  reprinted  in  its  entirety 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ia  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AiiEHiCAN  Road  BfiLDrns  A-;«ociaii()n-  Dfdi- 
CATES  Its  New  Headquartehs  in  Natio.v's 
Capital  ] 

The  story  of  the  new  ARB.^i  buikliag  is  a 
chronicle  of  men — those  who  set  tlie  scene, 


the  men  who  raised  the  money,  those  wh-> 
put  up  the  money,  the  administrators.  arA 
the  others.  These  men  are  unnamed  for  t:.e 
most  part,  but  the  work  they  have  done, 
and  are  continuing  to  do,  has  made  th:^ 
building  possible. 

The  history  of  the  association  can  be  cor;.- 
pared  to  the  phases  of  construction  of  tre 
new  ARBA  building.  For  example,  the  fou  > 
dation  was  placed  in  1880,  some  85  ye,  rs 
ago,  wlien  bicyclists  got  together  and  bei;  :i 
demanding  roads  which  were  unscarred  t  v 
deep  wagon  ruts  and  hoof  holes.  Th,  ■: 
called  themselves  the  League  jf  Americ  n 
Wheelmen,  and  they  emitted  a  loud  and  lu=  y 
cooi>eratlve  bellow  on  behalf  of  better  roaus 
Roads  then  were  hardly  navigable  after  a 
rainfall,  and  any  improvements  were  striiiy 
for  the  ducks. 

An  offspring  of  the  league's  good  ro..  is 
movement  was  the  Office  of  Road  Inquiry. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Esi:ib- 
Ushment  of  this  office  In  1893,  later  to  !  - 
come  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  indicr.*'  d 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  recogiiL. xl 
the  national  importance  of  road  Impro-. .- 
ment.  The  agency's  responsibility  was  ?o 
study  methods  of  roadmaklng,  constr^  : 
object-lesson  roads,  and  publish  Informatii  n. 

"There  were  other  important  developme..-a 
in  1893:  Prank  Durj-ea  pushed  the  hm 
American-made  automobile  onto  the  stro  rs 
of  Springfield,  Mass.  At  the  same  time.  "  ;ie 
first  brick  surface  on  a  rural  road  in  t.is 
country  was  laid  on  the  Wooster  Pike  nf■.^r 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  Following  on  the  heel.~  of 
these  events  came  rural  free  delivery  of  ni..:l: 
this  gave  the  good  roads  movement  a  stroug 
push,  since  a  gravel  or  macadam  road  w;i.":  a 
requirement  for  the  service. 

In  1901,  New  Jersey  enacted  the  first  S;  ,:e 
rottd  aid  law.  According  to  historical  n.  :  s. 
passage  of  this  law  was  due  largely  to  "ne 
valuable  assistance  of  the  League  of  Amer;'  .a 
Wheelmen.  •  •  •  Their  jiersistent  denv  nd 
and  numerous  publications  •  *  •  have  d  :.e 
much  to  bring  about  the  movement  for  £■  d 
roods,  a  movement  that  they  are  stistai:  .r.g 
by  all  means  at  their  command." 

THE    CORNERSTONE 

The  cornerstone  of  the  ARBA  building  v. .i,"! 
laid,  theoretically,  when  Horatio  S.  E;i'-le. 
president  of  the  League  of  American  Wh'  cl- 
men,  in  1901  sent  a  letter  to  a  selected  '..st 
of  200  persons  tliroughout  the  country.  He 
advised  them  of  a  proposed  orgfanlz..  .  a 
whose  aim  would  be  to  sectire  a  system  of 
highways  to  connect  the  capitals  of  the  •.  ri- 
OU3  States  with  the  Nation's  Capital. 

According  to  Mr.  Earle's  1900  diary,  lir  fit 
that  an  organization  reparate  from  the  U  ue 
would  be  required,  and  that  he  should  r  'Ce 
every  effort  to  muster  men  who  were  :  A 
minded.  "But  to  create  Interest  Is  a  s-  ■:? 
task  at  tliis  stage  of  road  developmeuT  r" 
complained.  He  prepared  a  constitutio'i  nd 
bylaws,  which  accompanied  the  letter^-- 

"It  is  time,"  he  wrote,  "for  the  Am-';.-'n 
p>cop!e  to  unite  in  a  battle  against  a  powii'u! 
monarch — m-u-d."  He  suggested  tiia*  he 
new  organization  be  called  the  Ame-  ra\ 
Road  Makers.  The  three  initials,  ARM.  in- 
dicated strengtli.  determination  and  tl.c  lU 
U)  win,  Mr.  Earle  explained. 

Of  the  200  persons  who  received  thr  et- 
ters.  25  answered,  16  sent  in  their  proxic-  :ici 
4  were  present  at  the  meeting.  Those  pr  ;it 
were  Wiliiam  P.  Judson,  deputy  State  :;  "'.:- 
way  engineer.  New  York;  Col.  W.  L  D  V:- 
inson,  president.  Connecticut  Valley  li  n- 
way  Association;  William  S.  CrandaH.  c:  -jr. 
Municipal  Journal  &  Engineer:  and  Mr.  r  :Ie. 
They  adopted  the  constitution  and  by'  'vs, 
established  a  dues  structure,  elected  oii.  "s. 
iiopcd  for  better  attendance  next  tinit  :'.d 
vowed  to  continue  preaching  the  good  r  if 
gospel. 

ARM  President  Earle  in  1903  became  iie 
first  higliway  commissioner  for  Mlchi  n 
While  making  one  of  his  numerous  i-  •■•d 
roads  talks  he  was  ridiculed  by  a  far  ..cr 
who  pointed  out  that  in  a  recent  elcc-::n 
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o:ily  1  out  of  342  people  voted  for  the  county 
ro:id  system.  Forthwith.  Mr.  Earle  related 
the  story  of  one  progressive  township  In  the 
Swte  which  decided  to  let  horses  vote,  since 
they  actually  had  to  pull  the  wagons.  E^fery 
h'.-rse  in  the  1>ownshlp  voted  for  the  good 
r^K.ds  bill,  Mr.  Earle  declared,  and  every 
j.  kass  voted  against  It.  According  to  exist- 
i;.^:  notes,  only  the  skillftil  Intervention  of  the 
c.i.iirman  prevented  Mr.  Earle's  eviction  from 
laehall. 

Other  good  roads  meetings  didn't  fare  this 
w,;i.  A  report  in  the  old  Good  Roads  maga- 
zi  e.  which  was  replaced  eventually  by  the 
.American  Road  Builder,  states  that  "A  good 
r  ..ds  meeting,  called  in  a  somewhat  rural 
K.  (lity,  was  almost  a  complete  failure,  as 
ti.o  roads  were  so  bad  that  the  greater  num- 
b'lr  of  delegates  were  unable  to  attend." 
Tie  report  concluded  with  a  ray  of  optimism: 
1.  is  hoped  that  tliey  will  try  again." 

There  were  good  signs,  too.  The  old  roads, 
wlilch  had  turned  into  quagmires  or  grown 
v.;.  into  brambles  during  the  half  century 
be- ween  1850  and  1900,  were  now  getting 
a.tention.  With  each  improved  mile  the 
tr.  ffic  poured  in.  and  the  sheep,  which  had 
t,  .;eu  refuge  in  the  abandoned  taverns,  were 
r.:  rmed  by  the  strange  sounds  of  popping 
artomobiles. 

A  few  blacksmiths  and  druggists  began  to 
stii  gasoline  and  oil,  and  motorists  lighted 
their  lamps  with  matches,  patched  their 
o^n  tires,  and  enthusiastically  navigated 
St  earns  and  mudholes  with  a  little  luck  and 
a  :ew  mules. 

THE    StrPERSTHUCTURE 

-Meanwhile,  the  American  Road  Makers 
ct-ninued  its  battle  for  favorable  highway 
acion  at  the  national  level,  and  they  at- 
ti'^;pted  another  meeting  in  February  1904. 
.\T :  endance  this  time  reached  1.120,  and  29 
St  ites  were  represented.  Now,  it  may  be 
s ..'-d.  the  superstructure  of  the  new  ARBA 
\^  .1  begtin. 

l:\  1904.  only  7  percAit  of  America's  public 
r.'.ds  were  surfaced,  and  often  the  surface 
W..5  buried  in  the  mud.  Automobile  makers 
turned  out  some  50,000  motor  cars,  bvit  buggy 
builders  topped  the  1  million  mark  that  year. 

Tlie  association  magazine  reported  2  years 
later  that  one  of  the  most  notable  events 
in  recent  roadbuilding  history  was  that  New 
Y  :k  City  had  decided  to  pave  lower  Broad- 
w  .y  from  the  Battery  to  City  Hall  Park  with 
w  jd  blocks.  "New  York  has  been  con- 
II  ..ited  for  many  years  with  the  fact  that 
It  must  allow  heavy  trucking  to  be  done  in 
th-.  heart  of  its  office  building  district."  the 
ni,  ..-azine  allowed. 

b.ick  during  the  early  1850s.  the  railroads 
h.ul  helped  put  highways  out  of  business. 
Therefore,  It  was  a  big  occasion  in  1910  when 
surfaced  roads  mileage  surpassed  railroad 
m:;eage.  Now.  instead  of  Conestoga  wagons 
cr^.king  along  bottomless  trails  to  be  set 
u;  'h  by  Indians,  shiny  new  automobiles 
'•I- '  dusting  along  all-weather  streets  to  be 
S""     ipon  by  policemen. 

MORE    MODERN    DESIGN 

-.e  American  Road  Makers  clianged  its 
n..,.ie  in  1910  to  the  American  Road  Builders 
As^K'tation.  and  thus  it  could  t>e  said  that 
th;.  Wits  when  a  more  modern  architectural 
d^^  ^'n  was  adopted.  Having  been  instru- 
nif  ;-tiil  in  obtaining  the  first  State  aid  for 
ht^Mways.  the  association  was  exerting  its  ef- 
fcT  s  toward  Federal  aid  for  roadbuilding. 
In  pite  of  the  fact  that  Federal  aid  to  high- 
'  ■  was  considered  a  "radical  innovation." 
Ann  A  persisted  in  supporting,  defending. 
anu  advancing  the  concept.  It  stood  prac- 
tie  .ily  alone  in  this  flght. 

P'  rhaps  you  actually  remember  the  con- 
d".  >n  of  roads  in  1916;  if  not.  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  the  shape  they  were  in.  Some 
3  ;  mUlion  motor  vehicles  were  all  dressed 
"!'  -nd  had  plenty  of  places  to  go.  but  the 
rauis  wouldn't  get  them  there.  It  was  not 
"h  sual  to  drive  from  a  hard-surfaced  road 


In  one  State  into  an  Impcissable  bog  at  the 
State  line — or  perhaps  into  a  dead  end.  This 
hit-and-miss  road  system  stunted  national 
growth,  and  motorists  began  to  understand, 
loud  and  clear,  the  message  ttiat  ARBA  had 
been  trying  to  get  across. 

The  association  had  been  suspect  for 
using  its  resources  to  change  the  traditional 
thinking  that  had  existed  since  the  mld- 
1800's  when  the  old  National  Road,  built 
with  Federal  funds  in  the  States  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  In- 
diana, had  gone  out  of  existence  as  a  Fed- 
eral Interstate  highway  and  become  solely 
the  States'  responsibility.  But  something 
new  was  added  when  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  signed  the  Federal  Aid  Road  Act  of 
1916;  this  was  the  first  comprehensive  step 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government,  with  the 
help  of  each  of  the  States,  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing an  Integrated  nationwide  system  of 
interstate  highways. 

ARBA  stUl  had  Its  sights  set  on  se- 
curing a  Federal  aid  system  of  highways  to 
connect  every  State  capital  with  the  US 
Capital.  Prom  long  before  that  day  In  1916. 
and  for  long  after  this  day  in  1965, 
AREA'S  efforts  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  mUltant.  Its  effects  have  been  incal- 
culable. The  association  has  earned  a  po- 
sition of  high  prestige  in  Washington,  in 
State  and  local  governments,  and  general- 
ly throughout  the  country. 

THE  COMPLETED  STRCCTXJRE 

Growth  of  the  association  and  its  respon- 
sibUities  has  paralleled  the  development  of 
primitive  traUs  into  the  higloly  modernized 
superhighways  of  today.  The  first  efforts 
were  toward  buUdlng  a  road,  or  opening  a 
way.  Now,  however,  the  objective  is  not  Just 
to  build  a  road  but  to  build  the  best  and  the 
safest  road  that  can  be  buUt  for  the  expendi- 
ture. This  complicated  operation  requires 
the  most  advanced  technology  as  it  relates 
to  men.  machinery  and  materials.  An  or- 
ganization which  can  weld  these  require- 
ments into  a  single  successful  purpyose  has 
to  be  unique. 

ARBA  today  is  Just  such  an  organization. 
It  is  the  only  group  In  America  that  repre- 
sents everj'  segment  of  the  highway  industry 
and  profession,  and  it  brings  together  all 
facets  of  the  highway  program.  Obviously, 
a  federation  of  such  widespread  interests  as 
Federal.  State,  county,  and  municipal  engi- 
neers, of  consulting  engineers,  manufac- 
turers, contractors,  materials  producers,  dis- 
tributors and  educators,  cannot  proceed  on 
a  basis  of  self-centered  interest.  An  objec- 
tive organization  is  required  that  is  nearly 
as  complex  in  its  makeup  as  the  broad  pur- 
pose it  serves. 

In  order  to  cope  with  the  myriad  problems 
that  face  the  highway  industry  and  profes- 
sion. .^RBA  maintains  activities  in  such 
areas  as  laws  and  regulations,  administra- 
tion, finance,  design,  speciftcations.  construc- 
tion, research  and  development  and  educa- 
tion. 

To  most  effectively  serve  its  membership, 
the  association  is  organized  into  nine  major 
divisions  aimed  at  accomplishing  the  overall 
objectives  of  the  group  (an  adequate  con- 
tinuing highway  program  for  the  Nation, 
soundly  financed)  and  specializing  in  the 
singular  problems  of  each  organized  divi- 
sion. Except  for  the  general  membership  di- 
vision, each  has  its  own  president,  board  of 
directors  and  managing  director.  The  man- 
aging director  reports  to  the  executive  vice 
president  of  ARBA.  He.  in  turn,  is  respon- 
sible to  ARBA's  elected  president  and  na- 
tional board  of  dlrect-ors. 

The  American  Road  Builders  AFsociai.on 
today  is  stronger,  better  organized  and  more 
efficiently  staffed  than  at  any  other  time  in 
its  great  and  useful  life.  Its'ncw  headquar- 
ters building,  is  situated  in  the  shadow  cf 
the  Nation's  Capitol  and  In  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  city's  most  modern.  faste.st  CTOwing 
and  dramatic  complexes. 


THE    DEDICATION 

The  new  building  symbolizes  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  that  has  marked  the  work  of  the 
association — all  segments  of  the  highway 
Industry  and  profession  working  together — 
through  the  years  past  and  those  to  come. 

The  futile?  Whatever  it  brings.  ARBA 
is  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  cope  with  it. 
thanks  to  the  members  who  have  contrib- 
uted their  energy,  talent  and  money  to  pro- 
vide efficient  and  modern  working  spare. 
And  when  the  history  of  ARBA  is  reviewed 
a  hundred  years  from  now.  the  construction 
and  dedication  of  the  new  ARBA  building 
will  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  great  mile- 
stones in  the  association's  colorful  and  dls- 
tinsuished   historv. 


'The  Church" — Sermon  by  Rev. 
Marlin   C.   Hardman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CASOLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  25. 1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  Sunday  morning  sermon  from  I 
Timothy  3 :  14-16,  on  June  6.  1965.  Rev. 
Marlin  C.  Hardman,  pastor  of  the  Bar- 
croft  Community  Bible  Church,  of  Ar- 
lington. Va..  raised  the  following  ques- 
tions: "What  is  the  church?"  "Who 
is  the  head  of  the  church?"  and  "Why 
is  the  church  in  existence?"  Reverend 
Hardman 's  answers  to  these  important 
questions  are  contained  in  a  few  exceipts 
from  his  outstanding  message. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
excei-pts  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record;  and  I  commend  them  to 
the  attention  of  all  the  Membei-s  of  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  o'ojection.  the  excerpts 
fi'om  the  sei-mon  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"Why  have  a  church? '  Opinions  are 
numerous,  but  the  Scriptures  are  quite 
specific.  Many  today  believe  that  the 
church  Is  for  religious  Instruction  which  will 
bring  greater  enjoj-ment  out  of  life — simply 
a  cultural  influence.  Others  believe  It  is 
primarily  for  social  reformation. 

In  fact,  one  major  religious  body  recently 
went  on  record  as  seeking  to  remedy  three 
areas  of  society  in  particular:  (1)  Race. 
(2)  w^ar.  and  (3)  poverty. 

I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  thr-.t  the 
church  c;\n  turn  its  back  on  these  social 
Issues,  but  the  Scriptural  pattern  has  been 
all  but  lost  in  the  current  ministerial  role. 
Many  members  of  the  clergy  have  taken 
part  in  this  active  program  of  reformation 
to  the  exclusion  of  their  true  calling 

Increafingiy.  pulpits  abound  with  sermons 
regarding  -ctvi!  rights."  ■low  cost  housing." 
■■peace."  "■urban  renewal.""  and  otlier  suih 
items  Often  extremely  strong  suggestions 
are  made  as  to  how  one  should  vote. 

While  no  one  will  deny  that  these  sub- 
jects are  all  important  and  answers  must  be 
found,  the  minister's  essential  missioi!  j;<?s 
beguine.  The  Scr.ptures  declare  t;iat  mu:- 
isters  arc  to  prcx-laim  what  God  has  said, 
to  tile  e.vclusion  of  tlicir  opinioris.  I  do  not 
want  .i!iy  of  yoii  signing  sometliing  simply 
becatise  your  p.istor's  name  is  on  it.  for 
then  yoii  are  not  thinking  issues  through 
your.^clf  My  responsibility  is  to  instruct 
you   111   the   Gospel  of  Jesus   Clinst  and   its 
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accainpiknyliig  principles,  and  trust  Him  to 
guide  you  in  making  right  decisions. 

The  Apostle  Paul's  answers  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  church  Is  contained  in  I  Timothy 
3:  15 — It  is,  to  be  "the  support  and  founda- 
tion of  the  truth."  And  "the  truth"  in- 
volves not  my  telling  you  for  whom  you 
should  vote,  what  to  sign,  etc.,  but  the  dec- 
laration of  the  good  news  that  Christ  died 
for  our  sins  and  will  change  us  (I  Timothy 
3:  16)  that  we  might  make  decisions  in  our 
everyday  life  that  please  Him.  When  one's 
heart  is  right,  his  decisions  likewise  will  be 
correct. 

Oh,  that  men,  who  profess  to  be  called 
of  God.  would  quit  dabbling  in  politics  and 
crusading  for  pet  projects;  get  back  to  the 
pulpit  with  the  word  of  God  and  teach  peo- 
ple what  He  has  said. 


Error  by  the  Supreme  Conrt  in  die  Brown 
Desegregation  Case 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOITTH   CAKOLIMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  25. 1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Manchester  Union  Leader,  of  Manches- 
ter, N.H.,  very  prominently  displayed  in 
Its  June  1,  1965.  Issue  an  article  written 
by  John  J.  Synon,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
entitled  "Brown  Revisited:  No  Creature 
Stirring."  This  article  by  Mr.  Synon 
presents  strong  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  was  hood- 
winked by  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  in 
connection  with  so-called  evidence  pre- 
sented before  the  Court  in  the  1954  de- 
segregation cases.  To  anyone  who  Is  In- 
terested in  having  all  the  facts  in  such  an 
Important  matter,  I  suggest  that  this  in- 
teresting article  by  Mr.  Synon  be  put  at 
the  top  of  the  reading  list. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bbown  REVisrrcD:    No    Creature    Stirring 
(By  John  J.  Synon) 

It  Is  one  thing  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
siiy  It  Is  unconstitutional  to  segregate  school- 
children by  race  because  to  do  so  Is  harm- 
ful to  one  or  another  of  the  races.  That  Is 
one  thing. 

It  is  still  another  for  the  Court  to  refuse 
to  look  at  overwhelming  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  evidence  that  proves  not  only  the 
falsity  of  the  Courfs  opinion,  but  that  it 
was  tricked  into  expressing  it,  misled  by  the 
NAACP. 

Yet.  such  is  the  situation.  Two  Federal 
district  courts — the  only  courts  that  have 
proved  willing  to  hear  the  facts — have  so 
found.  The  evidence  is  uncontradicted: 
(1)  It  la  commingling  and  not  segregation 
that  is  harmful  to  both  races;  (2)  evidence 
to  this  effect  was   known  and  available  to 


the  NAACP  when,  in  1954,  it  sought  and 
obtained  its  (Brown)  desegregation  deci- 
sion; (3)  the  NAACP  held  back  from  the 
Court  the  evidence  it  had;  (4)  by  this  eva- 
sion, the  NAACP  misled  the  Court. 

On  its  face,  it  would  seem  those  people 
who  profess  an  interest  In  the  well-being  of 
Negro  schoolchildren  would,  themselves,  de- 
mand a  rehearing  of  the  case.  If  colored 
children  as  well  as  white  children  are  being 
harmed  by  schoolroom  commingling.  It  would 
seem  a  point  of  wisdom  to  establish  the 
fact  and  to  do  something  about  It  before  it 
is  too  late. 

Yet,  all  Is  quiet,  not  a  creature  Is  stirring. 

What  It  amounts  to,  of  course.  Is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  Supreme  Court's  Intellectual 
honesty.  If.  in  the  face  of  uncontradicted 
new  evidence,  the  Court  will  not  reconsider, 
its  honesty  stands  challenged.  And  it  will 
not.    It  has  said  It  will  not. 

The  situation  Is  not  complicated.  Con- 
sider, for  Instance,  the  Brown  case  testimony 
of  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark.    See  how  It  was  done. 

When,  in  1954.  the  Court  handed  down  its 
decision,  the  primary  justlflcatlon  for  Its 
opinion  was  the  testimony  of  this  psycholo- 
gist. Dr.  Clark,  himself  a  Negro,  previously 
had  testified  in  three  of  the  fotu-  cases  that 
undergirded  Brown  and  It  wa»  his  testimony 
about  his  own  research,  prlnmrily,  on  which 
the  other  experts  relied  and  on  which  the 
Court  based  Its  findings.  Among  Its  cita- 
tions the  Court  gave  Dr.  Clark's  testimony 
the  No.  1,  or  preferred,  position. 

Dr.  Clark,  It  seemed,  had  been  retained  by 
the  NAACP  to  test  segregated  Negro  school- 
children for  the  purpose  of  determining  that 
sep>aration  by  race  was  Injurious  to  their  per- 
sonalities. To  this  end.  Dr.  Clark  ran  tests  In 
one  southern  school  on  16  suoh  children  and 
then  concluded  that  segregation  throughout 
the  United  States,  does  injure  them.  That 
was  It. 

What  the  NAACP  did  not  tell  the  Court 
was  that  Dr.  Clark,  long  before  he  had  been 
hired  by  the  NAACP,  had  run  »imllar  tests  on 
other  schoolchildren.  He  had  run  them  in 
the  North  as  well  as  In  the  So'ath,  in  deseg- 
regated as  well  as  segregated  schools.  And 
he  had  run  them  not  on  16  chiildren,  but  on 
300  children.  As  a  result  of  this  extensive 
testing.  Dr.  Clark  had  concluded  ("Readings 
in  Social  Psychology,"  Henry  Holt  ii  Co.,  pp. 
551-560)  that  comparison  between  the  re- 
sponses of  Negro  children  In  segregated  and 
in  nonsegregated  schools  shows  that  "they 
do  not  differ."  Except,  Dr.  CSark  said,  that 
Negro  children  in  segregated  schools — segre- 
gated schools,  mind  you — "are  less  pro- 
nounced in  their  preferences  •  •  •••  for 
those  elements  used  to  detemiine  personality 
Injury.  In  short.  Dr.  Clark  h;id  found,  earlier 
that  Negro  children  were  less  likely  to  be 
psychologically  Injured  In  segregated  schools 
than  In  desegregated  schools. 

This,  of  course,  was  the  ex*ct  opposite  of 
his  later  testimony  In  Brown  when  he  w.js  on 
retainer  by  the  NAACP. 

Years  later.  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Kelley,  another 
of  the  NAACP  key  strategists  In  Brown,  re- 
ferred to  the  case  In  a  speech  he  delivered 
before  the  American  Historical  Association. 
December  28,  1961.  In  thU  speech  Dr.  Kel- 
ley  boastfully  told  his  audience:  "It  is  not 
that  we  were  engaged  in  formulating  lies: 
there  was  nothing  as  crude  and  naive  as  that. 
But  we  were  using  facts,  empihasizlng  facts, 
bearing  down  on  facts,  sliding  off  facts, 
quietly  ignoring  facts  and  above  all  Inter- 
preting facts  in  a  way  to  do  what  (Thiu-good) 
Marshall  said  we  had  to  do— 'get  by  thoM 
boys  down  there.'  " 


It  was  this  sort  of  thing  that  brougL: 
Federal  Judge  Sydney  C.  Mlze.  in  the  lt<  :4 
Evers  case,  to  find  that  the  NAACP's  evi- 
dence in  Brown  was  "unworthy  of  belie:  ' 
Judge  Mize  said  that  the  conduct  of  the 
NAACP  in  that  case  •  •  •  "shows  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  pattern  of  evasion  of 
fact,  if  not  an  actual  misleading  conceal- 
ment of  fact  In  that  case."  The  Judge  sc;.d 
the  facts  In  Brown  "cry  out"  to  be  reheard. 
Federal  Judge  Frank  M.  Scarlett  had  s.icj 
as  much  In  Stell  the  year  before,  in  19'  3. 
And  these  two  Federal  courts,  it  bears  re- 
peating, are  the  only  Federal  coiurts  that  h;.  .e 
been  willing  to  hear  the  "other  side'  In  t;.e 
matter. 

Why?  The  Supreme  Court  has  been  asked 
to  hear  it  and  it  has  said,  no,  it  will  n...!. 

It  would  seem  the  Supreme  Court's  re- 
fusal to  hear  this  evidence  would  give  sonu- 
thing  more  than  passing  concern  not  or.  iv 
to  those  who  are  primarily  concerned  w:  h 
the  well  being  of  children,  but  to  attornc:.3 
as  well.  Attorneys  can  best  understand  t.*:" 
significance  of  arbitrariness  on  the  part  of 
the  coiu-t  and  its  ultimate  effect  on  our  tc.  1 
Judiciary. 

If,  as  the  uncontradicted  evidence  has  .'., 
the  Supreme  Court's  previous  decision  '.u 
segregation  was  based  on  misleading  t..- 
dence,  the  concealment  of  evidence,  and  :i 
desegregation,  contrary  to  the  Court's  fijui- 
ings.  Is  In  fact  harmful  to  both  Negro  ai.d 
white  children.  It  would  seem  somebody  m 
a  position  to  speak  out  would  speak  out 

Yet,  not  a  creature  is  stirring. 
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Hon.  Olin  D.  Johnston 


Mr.     Lois     Laycock,     Washington     Cor- 
respondent  for  the  Nashville  Tennessean 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVE- 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  :ny 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Tenncs.-.e 
(Mr.  Fulton],  in  expressing  regret  0'>cr 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Lois  Laycock,  Wash- 
ington correspondent  from  the  Nashvil'.e 
Tennessean  from  the  Press  Gallc -y. 
Mr.  Laycock  is  returning  to  Jack.-^^  n. 
Tenn..  and  will  operate  his  family's  fir:n, 
Laycock  Printing  Co. 

It  seems  to  me  almost  impertinent  !or 
a  new  Member  of  this  body  to  add  ms 
word  of  praise  in  regard  to  Lois  Layco.  k. 
He  was  an  established  institution  u  :n 
my  arrival  here.  I  knew  of  his  rep'.;  > 
tion,  his  good  works,  and  his  dedica*  n 
to  his  profession.  During  the  6  mo:,  hs 
of  my  ser\'ice  here,  I  nave  found  thai  his 
reputation  is  well  deserved.  His  co  .r- 
tesy,  his  warm  friendship  to  this  frt  h- 
man  Congressman,  his  clarity,  and  he 
Incisive  character  of  his  mind  have  made 
a  lasting  impression  upon  me. 

As  the  able  representative  of  a  g:  -^t 
Tennessee  ne-wspaper,  he  has  served  his 
country  well.  We  shall  certainly  miss 
him. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF    TKXAS 

:X  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
v.:'h  the  other  Members  of  this  House 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
ni.  n  who  served  our  Nation  so  capably  in 
:hc  U.S.  Senate  for  more  than  20  years. 
Oi  "N  D.  Johnston  was  a  lifelong  Demo- 
ci  -U  and  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  ills  home  State  of  South  Carolina  for 
ni  ny  decades.  Nothing  I  can  say  could 
do  lustice  to  the  public  service  which 
th-  fine  gentleman  performed.  His 
doiication.  integrity,  and  the  dignity  he 
b:  light  to  the  Senate  was  recognized  by 
all  '.vho  came  in  contact  with  him. 

rhe  State  of  South  Carolina  which  he 
.^'  ed  as  Governor  and  the  rest  of  our 
N,  ion  lost  a  great  leader  in  the  passing 
o:  Olin  Johnston.  Our  Nation  ha.s  bene- 
fi'  d  from  the  good  fortune  of  having 
Ik-  1  the  service  of  this  devoted  servant 
o:   .<s  State  and  his  Nation. 


L/.VS   AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  St.^tes 

Title  44.  Section   181.  Co.NCREsSIo^.•.^L 

■  :  cord;  arrangeme.nt.  style,  contents. 
•■.D  INDEXES. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
iTinting  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
:  .ngement  and  style  of  the  Congres- 
&;  >.\AL  Record,  and  while  providing  that 
,:  shall  be  substantially  a  Nerbatim  re- 
1   Tt  of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 

lion  for  the  reduction  of  vmnecessary 
'.Ik,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 

■  m  of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
:  rcoRD  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
'1    Congress   and   at   the   close   thereof. 

■an.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  S  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Title  44.  Section   182b.  Same;   illus- 

:  nations,  maps,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dla- 

ims,  or  Illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 

.e  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 

,   ant  Committee  on  Printing.     (Jtme  20. 

::*36,  c.  630,  §2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 
irsuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
r  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
•Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
tollowing  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
.lOTs.  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
ectfully  invited: 

Arrangement  of  the  daihj  Record  —T\\e 
he  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
nigs  shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
.ngs  In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
;ssues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
ible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
i  follow:   Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
nation     whenever     the    Public     Printer 
:is  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  prodiic- 
and  delivery  schedules. 

Type  and  style.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
it  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
'i  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
s.  as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
Congressional  Record,  in  7' j -point  type; 

all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
ohes  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
r  own  words,  and, all  reports,  documents, 

other  matter  airthorized  to  be  inserted 
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in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6»/2 -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shaU  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Goverrunent  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning:  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  fur?iished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
si.x  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public    Printer   will    insert   the    words   "Mr. 

addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 

mitt<>e)  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  THi-ty-day  limit. — The  Public  Prmter 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Proi'tded,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further,  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

lOia)  Appendix  to  daily  Record .--Vthen 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 


10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
tlie  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  Hovise  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  .equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  EstiJnate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
mtist  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  alklember  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph, 

12.  Official  Reporters.— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  W^ashington,  DC,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  tlie  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


Friday,  June  25,  1963 


Daily  Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 

Senate  considered  bill  to  authorize  funds  to  combat  major  diseases,  adopted 
conference  report  on  bill  on  water  projects,  and  passed  four  bills  on 
calendar  call. 

See  G)ngressional  Program  Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 


Routine  Proceedings,  pages  14233—14271 

Bills  Introduced:  Six  bills  and  two  resolutions  were 
introduced,  as  follows:  S.  2201-2206;  S.  Con.  Res.  40; 

and  S.  Res.  120.  Page  14234 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

S.  2154,  extending  time  for  submission  of  report  by 
the  U.S.-Puerto  Rico  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Puerto  Rico  (S.  Rept.  370)  ;  and 

Report  of  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  entitled 
"Refugees  and  Escapees"  (S.  Rept.  371).  Page  14234 

Bill  Placed  on  Calendar:  H.R.  8131,  to  extend  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act 
of  1961,  was  ordered  to  be  placed  on  calendar. 

Page  14233 

Call  of  Calendar:  On  call  of  calendar,  four  bills  were 
passed  as  follows: 

Without  amendment  and  cleared  for  House: 

f/JV.  Participation  Act:  S.  1903,  relating  to  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  United  Nations; 

Greece  debt  settlement:  S.  1760,  authorizing  accept- 
ance of  a  settlement  of  certain  indebtedness  of  Greece 
to  the  U.S.;  and 

Gorgas  Memorial  L/iboratory:  S.  5LI,  increasing 
authorization  of  funds  for  the  support  of  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  Laboratory  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

With  amendment  and  cleared  for  House: 

South  Pacific  Commission:  S.J.  Res.  71,  providing  for 
membership  and  participation  by  the  U.S.  in  the  South 
Pacific  Commission.  Pages  14237-14240 

Small  Reclamation  Projects:  S.  602,  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act,  was  passed 
after  adoption  of  committee  amendments.  Subsequent 
to  passage  of  the  bill,  Senator  Ellender  filed  a  motion 
to  reconsider  its  passage.  poges  14271-14272 

Private  Bill:  Senate  considered  S.  321,  private  bill, 
but  before  action  was  completed  thereon  the  bill  was 
displaced  when  other  business  was  taken  up. 

Paget  14272,  14280 

D578 


Recreation:  Senate  adopted  conference  report  ('i 
S.  1229,  proposed  Water  Projects  Recreation  Ac; 
Motion  to  reconsider  this  action  was  tabled.  S.  Co'. 
Res,  40,  to  provide  for  correction  in  the  enrollment  ( f 

S.  1229  was  adopted.  Pages  14276-142C0 

Major  Diseases:  Senate  considered  S.  596,  authorizii  ^' 
funds  for  combating  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  ar>l 
other  major  diseases,  adopting  committee  amendmc  "s 
en  bloc,  which  were  then  considered  as  original  text  !  r 
purpose  of  further  amendment. 

Pending  at  recess  was  Long  (Louisiana)  amcndnu  ; 
(No.  298)  conditioning  expenditure  of  funds  on  insrr- 
ance  that  all  developments  resulting  from  reseai .  '1 
under  Government  auspices  shall  be  made  freely  av.i  i- 
ablc  to  the  public.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  ■  ii 
this  amendment  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  it  v  is 
agreed  that  further  debate  thereon  will  be  limited  V  1 
hours,  equally  divided,  on  Monday,  June  28,  such  ti;  .c 
hmitation  to  be  effective  after  the  prayer,  when  Sen  ;l 
meets  at  11  a.m.  Pages  14232-14:09 

Authority  To  Meet:  All  committees  were  authori/  d 
to  meet  while  Senate  is  in  session  on  Monday,  June    S. 

I  Pages  14305-14306 

Messages  and  Enrolled  Bills:  Secretary  of  Senate  \'  as 
audiorized  to  receive  messages  from  House  during  S-;i- 
ate  recess  until  Monday,  June  28,  and  Vice  Preside  >r. 
President  pro  tempore,  or  Acting  President  pro  tenij'  re 
were  authorized  to  sign  enrolled  bills  during  such  rcc  ^^ 

I  Page  14  306 

Confirmations:  The  following  nominations  were  c  =n- 
firmed :  Adm.  David  L.  McDonald,  to  be  Chief  of  Na'  .il 
Operations;  and  7  other  Navy  in  the  rank  of  admit  il; 
numerous  Army,  i  in  the  rank  of  general;  and  12  Air 
Force  in  the  rank  of  general.  Page  14309 

Program  for  Monday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  recc- al 
at  5:49  p.m.  until  11  a.m.  Monday,  June  28,  when  it  v.  ill 
continue  consideration  of  S.  596,  to  combat  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke,  die  vote  on  Long  (Louisia*  .1) 
amendment  to  be  taken  not  later  than  i  p.m. 

Pages  14305, 14J09 


Focus  on  Project  Hope 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1965 
Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.        Mr. 

Spoaker,  I  believe  two  stories  under  the 
joint  title,  "Focus  on  Project  HOPE," 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
R  ckford.  HI.,  Register-Republic,  pro- 
vide some  of  the  best  insight  in  print  to 
date  on  this  humanitarian  program. 

::i  one  story  the  dramatic  history  of 
P.-oject  HOPE — from  its  early  days  when 
It  struggled  under  the  guidance  of  HOPE 
Pri  sident  Dr.  William  B.  Walsh  to  its 
pio.sent,  worldwide  activities,  is  well  sum- 
mrized. 

In  the  otlier  account,  the  observations 
o;  a  dedicated  opthalmologist,  I>r.  Ver- 
non C.  Voltz,  are  recorded.  I  believe  his 
co;:iments  on  HOPE'S  work  in  the  new 
R.  public  of  Guinea  illuminate  the  health 
ir.culems  of  emerging  nations  in  West 
Alrica,  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer,  I  include  the  Register- 
R'i'Ublic  article  in  the  Congressional 
Rr  ORD : 
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■s    ON    Project    HOPE— Rockfcrd 

Doctor  Healed  African  Natu'es 

:xiong  the  more  than  700  American  phy- 

iis,  dentists,  nvirses,   and  auxiliary  per- 

;el  who  have  served  aboard  the  hospital 

Sd  Hope,  is  Dr.  Vermon  C.  Voltz,  Rock- 

ophtlialniologist. 

Voltz  was  one  of  tliree  eye  doctors  to 

with  Project  HOPE  during  it^  first  tour 

anakry,   Guinea,   in  west   Africa  during 

•XT  1964. 

e  system  used  in  Africa  differed  soine- 
from  that  of  previous  missions. 
.'■h  doctor,  nurse,  and  technician  from 
■-ica  had  an  African  counterpart  with 
il  he  or  she  worked  closelv.  teaching 
-  and  the  effective  teamwork  necessary 
xlern  medicine. 

■  ^'  intensive  training  was  done  through 
:.e-job  treating  of  thousands  of^lck  and 
-ed. 

^     essary  diagnosis  and  training  were  done 

■  7  in  the  clinic:   some  w;is  done  in  the 
-     'Kjms,   but    at   all    times    the   emphasis 

•-'1  teaching. 

ST.^FF    HOSPITALS 

D-.  Voltz  said  most  of  the  staff  worked 
■  e  2  hospitals  in  Conarky  in  the  morn- 
s' attending  about  25  patients  per  day.  In 
•:  'ternoon,  the  staff  worked  on  the  ship 
■;::?:  as  many  as  40  patients  per  day. 
■'■■--  the  time,  the  comiterparts  were  there 
■■■  :;!g  and  doing. 

T:  -he  eye  department  of  the  hosi)ital. 
■'  .  ■  Dr.  Voltz  spent  most  of  his  time,  there 
•••'  -.-iC  doctor  in  chartre  of  t^eacliing  fotu' 
■    ■  :nts. 

T:.'   assistants   actually  did    much   of   the 
including  eye  surgery,  normally  done 
oy  a  qualified  doctor  of  medicine,  even 
'h  they  had  had  no  formal  training. 
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TtT.  Voltz  classified  them  as  amatetirs  doln^ 
octUar  surgery,  but  he  said  they  were  eager 
to  learn. 

They  knew  how  to  straighten  eyes,  and 
they  worked  dally  in  their  local  clinics  and 
on  the  ship. 

The  goal  was  to  turn  over  to  them  various 
duties  after  these  duties  had  been  demon- 
strated to  tliem.  The  goal  has  not  been 
reached  yet.  Dr.  Voltz  said,  but  there  is  hope 
for  success,  and  progress  is  being  made. 
Their  big  need  is  to  Improve  technique,  he 
said. 

Dr.  Voltz  left  New  York  October  13,  19G4, 
with  the  other  doctors  for  the  trip  to  Dakaar! 
Africa.  Prom  there,  the  gioup  went  to 
Conakry,  a  city  of  80,000  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa. 

gets   to   work 

The  new  Hope  staff  was  given  1  day  to  ad- 
Just  to  its  new  environment,  and  then  went 
into  its  medical  program. 

Hope  personnel  were  confined  to  the  coast- 
al area  away  from  the  Congo  or  other  threat- 
ened areas. 

Dr.  Voltz  described  the  people  of  Conakry 

as  timid  but  friendly,  and  they  liked  to  have 
their  pictures  taken,  except  for  certain  adults 
who  had  some  sort  of  superstition  about 
camer;is. 

The  city  itself  has  many  modern  buildings 
and  facilities,  but  much  of  it  is  Russian. 

This  is  evidenced  by  a  modern  hotel,  a 
modern  school,  an  athletic  field  and  many 
Soviet  freighters  tied  up  at  the  wharf. 

But  the  Soviet  Influence  is  w;uiing.  The 
modern  Russian  facilities  are  unused  because 
there  are  no  Russians  to  use  them  or  Guin- 
eans  who  are  able  to  use  tliem. 

The  city's  presidential  palace  is  considered 
beautiful  by  Dr.  Voltz,  and  the  architecture 
of  the  hospital  in  which  he  worked  is  modern 
by  any  standard  even  though  it  looks  like  a 
slum  because  of  poor  maintenance. 

The  water  holes  in  Conakry  are  slushy  and 
are  tised  for  ULking  baths 'as  well  as  for 
washing  dishes  and  for  drinking. 

SQUALOR     abounds 

There  is  squalor  and  povertv.  The  place 
i.s  very  primitive;  just  as  in  tlic  Etoryb.K>Ks 
Dr.  Voltz  said. 

He  described  health  conditionss  in  Con- 
akry as  poor  and  unsanitary. 

Postoperative  conditions  were  horrible 
and  showed  a  great  lack  of  administration 
Dressings  would  be  rotten  and  saturated 
with  discharge.  And  a  patient  would  nile 
his  dirty  clothes  In  the  anteroom  to  "Uie 
operating  room  before  surgery,  and  then  put 
on   the   same   dirty  garments   when   leaving 

There  would  be  more  than  one  patient  in 
a  single  bed;  a  mother  would  be  in  bed  with 
her  inflicted  children;  menniguis  w;is  de- 
plorable: childbirth  complications  lasted  as 
long  as  4  or  5  years;  and  malnutrition  w...>^ 
a  major  problem,  even  in  .-ome  of  the  e'  e 
cases. 

Dr.  Voltz  c.iid  Guirea  h.  .-  .  .:■,  80  M  D  's  lo 
serve  its  3  million  people. 

He  said  language  was  no  real  problem 
Translators  from  many  sources  were  used 
much  of  the  time.  They  usuallv  came  as 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  aid  prcv'rarn  w.-)rkcr== 
and  families  of  Embassv  personnel.  Fre-.c'i 
and  English  were  used  most  of  the  time 

There  wasn't  much  professional  conUict 
with  fields  other  than  ophthalmology  except 
in  a  consulting  capacity.  Dr.  Volt*  said. 

But,  he  said  he  did  get  involved  with  a  full 


range  of  ophthalmologic  diseases.  Problems 
were  similar  to  those  at  home  except  they 
usually  were  more  advanced. 

He  said  the  most  impressive  part  of  his 
tour  was  the  reaction  he  got  from  his  first 
cataract  patient. 

The  man  was  so  elated  at  being  able  to  see 
again  that  after  he  found  he  could  see  again, 
he  grasped  the  doctor's  hand  and  shook  it 
vigoroxisly,  stood  back  and  threw  him  a  sa- 
lute, and  then  grabbed  his  hand  and  kissed 
It. 

But  more  descriptive  of  an  acute  case 
cured  by  Hope  physicians  was  the  large  face 
tumor  of  a  native  man.  His  face  was  swoUen 
to  twice  its  normal  size  with  one  eye  pushed 
near  the  other.  He  had  gone  this  way  for 
some  time,  but  only  2  weeks  after  surgeons 
bad  removed  the  tvunor.  the  man's  face  was 
back  to  normal  and  he  hardlv  could  tell  he 
had  been  Inflicted. 

Dr.  Voltz  said  he  also  was  verv  impressed 
Just  with  having  had  the  opportunity  to  be 
associated  with  such  a  remarkably  profes- 
sional group.  They  were  alert,  cooperative 
congenial,  frindly.  and  professionally  dedi- 
cated. 

"Tliey  were  a  fine  group;  a  close  group  I 
would  very  much  like  to  return,"  he  said. 

But  like  any  trip,  he  said  he  w.is  gl.Td  to 
be  home. 

Old  Ship  Bhixcs    Hope"  to  Needy 

A  dream  became  a  realitv  In  1958  when  a 
U.S.  Na\-y  ship  was  taken  from  the  mothball 
fleet  and  reciiristened  the  SS  Hope 

Project  HOPE— Health  Opporir.nity  for 
People  Everywhere— is  the  principal  activity 
of  the  People-to-People  He.alth  Foundation. 

This  independent,  nonprofit  corporation 
formed  by  the  American  people  bring  the 
skills  and  techniques  developed  by"  the 
American  medical,  dental,  and  param"edical 
professions  to  needy  people  in  newly  devel- 
oping areas  of  the  world. 

HOPE  began  In  I95fi  when  President  Eisen- 
hower asked  Dr.  William  B.  Walsh,  a  prom- 
inent Washington  heart  specialist,  to  ini- 
tiate a  project  aimed  at  international  good 
will  and  understanding  through  pers..>n-to- 
person  contact. 

The  plan  Dr.  Walsh  submitted  was  for  the 
world's  first  peacetime  hotpitAl  ship,  a  recon- 
verted, 15.000- ton  veteran  of  World  V.'ar  II 
and  the  Korean  war. 

The  SS  Hope  first  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco in  September  1960.  with  a  crack  medi- 
cal staff  chosen  from  thousands  of  aopli- 
cants.  *^ 

Its   destination— Indonesia. 

Its  mission— to  spread  good  will  to  the 
people  of  this  nation  and  to  show  them  the 
skills  of  Americfin  medicine. 

Its  methods — to  cure  some  of  tlie  ,ru!e 
ca-es.  to  instruct  indigenous  medical  per- 
sonnel in  modern  medical  methods  and  to 
show  all  the  people  of  th:s  countrv  the 
L-rncral  good  will  of  the  American  people. 
FIGURrs   SHOW 

FifTures  alone  could  show  the  £ucce.<;s  of 
the  SS  Hope  in  Indonesia— 200  doctors  and 
300  nurses  trained.  1.000  lectiu-es  and  semi- 
nars held,  18.000  patient-s  treated.  700  oper- 
ations performed,  and  thousands  examined 
or  X-rayed. 

But  the  real  story  is  revealed  by  the  mayor 
of  the  Indonesian  island  of  Sumbawa  in  re- 
marks  made  to  Dr.  Walsh  as  the  ship  de- 
parted :  '^ 
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"This  is  the  first  time  foreigners  came  to 
Sumbawa  who  did  not  come  to  steal  our  rice. 
I  do  not  know  where  the  United  States  is  nor 
had  I  seen  the  flag  oi  your  country  until  this 
great  white  ship  came  to  us,  though  I  ami  an 
old  man.  But  hear  me:  We  will  never  forget 
what  you  have  done. " 

The  next  port  was  Saigon,  South  Vietnam, 
in  June  1961. 

Even  In  the  midst  of  Increasing  Communist 
guerrilla  attacks,  Project  HOPE  was  able  to 
teach  native  doctors  new  ways  of  administer- 
ing medical  treatment,  to  treat  10,000  pa- 
tients, to  perform  500  major  operations,  and 
to  conduct  oral  surgery — to  say  nothing  of 
creating  goodwill. 

After  4  months  in  Vietnani.  the  great  white 
ship  left  for  San  Francisco. 

It  was  no  longer  an  experiment  without 
precedent.  It  was  now  tried  and  proven  un- 
der the  most  difficult  of  circumstances. 

In  the  spring  of  1962,  the  SS  Hope  sailed 
for  Trujillo  and  Salaverry,  Peru,  In  South 
America  where  in  10  months  its  services 
reached  80,000  persons  directly  and  several 
hundred  thousand  Indirectly. 

TEAM  FORMED 

The  new  210-bed  Trujillo  Hospital  now  has 
a  team  of  "Hopies"  assisting  the  native  staff 
and  a  team  of  25  nurses,  technicians,  and 
physicians  is  at  the  University  of  Trujillo 
School  of  Medicine. 

Another  ship  and  shore-based  medical 
teaching  services  were  In  Ecuador  where  the 
medical  and  nursing  professions  of  Ecuador 
and  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Guaya- 
quil worked  with  Project  HOPE  staff  members 
to  learn  new  and  better  methods  of  caring 
for  the  sick. 

Also,  outpatient  clinics  were  established  at 
Quito,  Cuenca,  and  Duran. 

These  two  areas  in  South  America  have 
been  hotbeds  of  anti-Americanism  and  fer- 
tile ground  for  Commimist  propyaganda,  but 
the  people  soon  were  affected  by  the  oompas- 
sion  and  friendship  that  emanated  from  the 
great  white  ship. 

Slum,  clinics  were  set  up  to  treat  many  and 
to  screen  those  for  admission  to  the  ship. 
The  Hope  operating  rooms  uere  connected  to 
classrooms  by  closed  circuit  TV.  and  aver- 
aged 12  operations  per  day. 

Immunization  programs  for  children  were 
established  and  public  health  measure  initi- 
ated by  HOPE  teams. 

Everywhere  the  ship  goes  the  emphasis  is 
on  teaching  and  training  conducted  through 

actual  hospital  procedure,  classroom  lectures 
and  discussions,  motion  pictures,  and  film 
strips,  and  special  Saturday  night  medical 
symposiums  aboard  ship. 

Teaching  is  stressed  because  it  enables 
Project  HOPE  to  have  a  more  enduring  effect 
on  local  health  conditions  than  would  result 
by  merely  giving  widespread  treatment  to  the 
inflicted. 

This  plan  enables  HOPE  to  upgrade  the 
lixral  capabilities  to  diagnose  and  treat  sick- 
ness. Local  people,  in  turn,  become  able,  to 
teach  others,  and  thus  the  Impact  of  HOPE 
grows  and  spreads. 

HOPE  hopes  to  raise  the  standards  of  these 
new  medics  to  at  least  the  equivalent  of  a 
trained  military  medical  corpsman. 

ALL    HELP 

Helping  to  maV:e  this  program  work  are 
physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  anesthetists, 
paramedical,  and  technical  personnel  Includ- 
ing physical  therapists,  dieticians,  dental 
hyglenlsts,  medical  technicians.  X-ray  tech- 
nicians, medical  secretaries,  records  librarian, 
pharmacists,   and   ancillary   personnel. 

SS  Hope  is  a  complete  and  very  modern 
hospital  with  all  the  latest  equipment  avail- 
able. 


The  Need  for  Victory  in  the  War  in 
A^etnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOTTTH   CAROLIVA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  28.  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  Senators  two  out- 
standing editorials  on  the  subject  of  the 
need  for  victory  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
One  was  published  on  June  19  in  the 
News  &  Courier,  of  Charleston,  S.C,  and 
is  entitled  '"Needed:  A  Victory  Goal." 
The  other  editorial  was  published  on 
June  24  in  the  Nashville  Banner,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  is  entitled  "Air 
Power  for  Victory:  Red  Showdown  in 
Asia,  a  War  We  Must  Win."  The  edi- 
torial in  the  Nashville  Banner  refers  to, 
and  quotes  from,  some  very  pertinent 
comments  recently  niade  by  Gen.  Mark 
Clark,  an  outstanding  and  distinguished 
South  Carohnian,  who  has  achieved 
much  fame  as  an  educator,  a  diplomat, 
and  a  military  commander  and  strat- 
egist. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  Kev.s  ^-  Couritr. 

June  19.  1965) 

Needed:  A  Victory  Goal 

U.se  of  B-52  intercontinental  bombers 
against  Vietcong  targets  in  Bouth  Vietnam 
introduces  a  new  element  in  the  Far  East 
conflict.  But  we  doubt  that  it  will  de- 
termine the  outcome  oi  the  war.  More- 
over, the  U.S.  military  goal  is  still   unclear. 

Bombing  with  conventional  weapons  has 
yet  to  win  a  war.  Neither  the  Luftwaffe  at- 
tack on  Britain  or  the  U.S.  Are  raids  against 
Japan    were    decisive.      Only    the    use    of   an 

atomic   bomb   brought  an   end   to   World 

War  II. 

A  strong  case  can  be  made  that  strategic 
bombing  with  iron  bombs  is  not  effective. 
What  the  soldiers  need  is  close  aerial  sup- 
port a  hundred  yards  ahead  of  them  dur- 
ing an  attack.  Bombs  dropped  500  miles 
away  from  the  front  have  only  long-range 
economic  importance.  A  war  has  to  be  won 
on  the  front  where  men  are  fighting,  not 
in  the  rear  areas. 

President  Johnson  is  to  be  commended 
for  not  agreeing  to  the  left-wing  demand 
that  he  practice  appeasement  of  the  Com- 
munists. But  Mr.  Johnson  apparently  Is 
without  a  well-defined  military  objective  in 
southeast  Asia.  Sending  In  large  ntunbers 
of  U.S.  troops  is  no  substitute  for  a  clear- 
cut  goal. 

The  way  to  halt  an  aggressor  is  to  de- 
stroy his  military  power.  This  truth  is  as 
old  as  warfare.  When  armies  are  used  mere- 
ly In  an  effort  to  frighten  a  foe,  then  armed 
power  Is  misused  In  a  dangerous  way.  Ener- 
gy is  frittered  away,  and  the  enemy  Is  left 
free  to  gain  strength.  This  was  Germany's 
mistake  on  the  Rtissian  front.  The  Ger- 
man armies  were  used  simply  to  cover  ter- 
ritory and  convince  the  world  that  they  were 
victorious.     But  they  failed  to  move  in  de- 


cisive fashion   to  destroy   the  Soviet  fore 
in  the  field  and  to  seize  the  most  strate. 
bits  of  territory.    The  United  States  may 
making  the  same  mistake  in  southeast  As 
For  a  nimaber  of  months,  the  United  SUf 
has    tised    Its    forces    In    less    than    eflBcit. 
fashion.      Marines    have    been    deployed 
airbase  guards.     Land  and  sea-based  fig: 
ers  have  been  ordered  by  Washington  to  , 
tack   targets  far  from   the  battle  front, 
would  be  tragic  if  American  lives  were  wa?; 
away  In  a  piecemeal,  fragmentary  effort 
South  Vietnam.     If  American  forces  are 
be  used  In  southeast  Asia  In  large  numbf 
they   should   only   be   used   In   a   camp;- 
that  has  a  major  military  goal  that  will  .. 
vance  the  security  of  the  United  St.ato? 
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[Prom  the  Nashville   (Tenn.)    Banner    J  ii.e 

24,  1965] 

AniPOWER   FOR   Victory:    Red    Showdo\\.n    in- 

Asi.*.  A  War  We  Must   Wim 

It  still  is  true,  as  when  the  late  Genera,  of 
the  Army  Douglas  MacArthtir  stated  it  in 
April  1951,  that,  once  war  is  Joined,  "th<  re 
Is  no  substitute  for  victory."  Events  1:  ve 
underscored  it,  notably  in  Asia — where  ne 
war  occasioning  that  -warning  was  not  -an. 
The  substitute  contrived  In  the  retreat  fr  m 
realties  there  was  the  futile  sacrifice  of 
thousands  of  American  lives,  and  an  unr  sy 
truce  which  directly  paved  the  way  for  fu- 
ture Communist  aggression  as  In  South  V.^ t- 
nam. 

The  truism  applies  today.  It  is  signific....:- 
ly  related  to  what  another  American  cim- 
manding  officer  In  that  war  of  the  1950's,  Gen. 
Mark  Clark,  said  Wednesday  concerning  liie 
necessary  steps  for  victory  In  Vietnam.  P.  :nt 
1  of  that  is  to  hit  the  enemy  with  -he 
full  weight  of  oiu-  Air  Force  and  naval  .'avia- 
tion ix>wers. 

It  would  be  preposterous,  and  miliui:i:y 
suicidal,  to  propose  a  manpower  swapou;  in 
lighting  on  the  ground.  As  General  c:^rk 
warns,  the  United  States  must  continu-  to 
bomb  North  Vietnam  or  face  "an>  !.(-r 
Korea."  And  emphasis  belongs  on  the  •  .>i- 
lateral  point  as  well:  that  In  this  str.-. :  g;c 
course  we  would  be  employing  forces  of 
unquestioned  superiority,  hitting  the  ei:-  my 
where  he  is  weakest,  and  depriving  hi:!,  oi 
the  ad\'antage  of  choosing  weapon.s  ::.d 
battlefield. 

America's  military  authorities  knoA  he 
necessity  for  that.    There  must  be  no  l.vsi- 

tancy  In  the  policymaking  circles  abou-t  .ict- 

tng  in   the  light   of  that  knowledge;    for   -Jie 

chips,  discernlbly,  are  down.  The  ei.tmy 
sneers  at  proposals  for  negotiation.  Con- 
fident  of  security  In  a  privileged  sanci-  .ry. 
both  Hanoi  and  Pelping  rattle  the  sword  .icd 
launch  new  forays  from  bases  they  deer.,  iby 
precedent)  immune  to  attack. 

The  knockout  blows  to  win  this  w;ir  :  .ust 
come  from  the  air — and  they  must  n-  be 
delayed  indefinitely  if  the  free  world  i-  not 
to  suffer  a  htmilllating  and  avertable  se, :, .ick 
there,  where  scores  of  thousands  of  Anuri- 
can  fighting  men  already  have  been  r,.m- 
mitted. 

Yes,  Red  China  could  be  directly  u  Uie 
line  of  fire — by  her  own  choice,  as  the  i.^ti- 
gator  and  partlceps  crlmlnis  of  Comir.iiiist 
conspiracy  reaching  for  all  Asia.  M:!  '.'u-y 
authorities  need  no  reminder,  surei;.  nor 
realists  In  the  policymaking  circles.  :  '  a 
major  opporttmlty  was  overlooked  i.  de- 
molish the  Pelping  threat  when  squc.i.isii 
timidity  made  Its  decision  Just  una.-  !5 
years  ago  to  back  down  In  the  face  of  . 

Red  China  has  manpower  In  the  mii-oiis 
It  regards  as  expendable.  But  It  aKs  lias 
exti-eme  vulnerability  to  American  strctigtli 
In  the  air.  Those  shuddering  at  that  i.unic 
on  the  ground  of  possibility  that  ft  -.vuuld 
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bring  Soviet  Russia  into  the  conflict  are 
resting  timidity's  case  on  the  same  hypothe- 
sis that  crowned  the  Korean  affair  vitb  de- 
feat and  disaster.  The  Banner  is  among 
those  doubting  that  the  Soviet  would  Join 
its  needling  partner  in  a  gamble  of  that 
m-ignitude;  or  risk  a  world  war  to  rescue  it 
fro:n  a  folly  of  Its  own  making. 

One  thing  Is  sure — a  showdown  with  com- 
munism must  come  sometime  If  It  Is  not,  by 
piecemeal  aggression,  to  gobble  up  the  earth. 

l:  must  be  defeated  somewhere — and  de- 
fe^^.t  is  not  achieved  by  tactics  of  defeat  and 
policies  of  surrender. 

It  takes  a  vrtll  to  win,  backed  by  the 
strength  that  Is  there,  ready  and  waiting. 
And  that  is  the  opposite  of  the  purblind  no- 
wr.i  F>olicy  mysteriously  contrived  and  too 
Icn^  countenanced. 

President  Johnson  knows  those  realities, 
as  preliminary  steps  have  Indicated.  He 
deserves  the  backing  of  the  Nation,  in  a 
sh  wdown  that  can  determine — -with  full 
courageous  followthrough — what  sort  of 
world  we  are  to  live  In.  America  Itself  de- 
ser  es  that,  whose  sons  are  fighting  and  dy- 
inr;  where  they  were  sent.  The  Chief  Execu- 
iivi\  with  the  awesome  burdens  of  respon- 
sibauy,  certainly  deserves  better  than  the 
sn.pnig  of  policy  critics,  and  professorial 
-:e 'ch-iners,"  propagandizing  a  theme  of 
ideological  blind  man's  buff,  and  shouting 
'  neiiotiate"  as  the  ipse  dixit  of  peace  with 
freedom's  enemies. 

Douglas  MacArthur  was  right.  There  is 
no  substitute  for  victory. 

c:en.  Mark  Clark  Is  right.  As  did  Mac- 
Ariiiiu-,  he  hates  war.  He  has  seen  it,  off  and 
oil.  through  most  of  a  lifetime  in  his  coun- 
try s  uniform.  He  knows  that  when  one 
conies  it  must  be  won. 

Ii  is  time  the  American  people  understood 
this,  which  Is  the  only  course  for  Lyndon 
Jo'.iiLson. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF   RHODE    ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28, 1965 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a 
spe.xjh  which  I  delivered  at  tJie  John 
Sh:tw  Billings  Centennial,  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine,  Bcthcsda,  Md..  on 
Ju-.o  17,  1965: 
Mr3ic.\L    Libraries   .\xd    Medic  vi    Kese.\rcii 

I  By   the  Honorable  John  E.  Fog.\rtt,  U.S. 
Representative  from  Rhode  Island) 

L;idies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  here  today  to 
h-)r  ir  an  individual  whose  great  life  and 
w;.;  ri  helped  materially  in  diverse  ways  to 
or?  'liz^  and  advance  the  ciuse  of  medicine. 
Tile  debt  to  Dr.  John  Shaw  Billings  is  not  a 
deb.  only  of  physicians  and  others  in  the 
hfrS.l\  soiences.  It  is  a  debt  of  the  entire 
Nation.  Dr.  Billings'  achievements  in  help- 
ing CO  consolidate  and  focus  the  progress  of 
niffl'oine  ttuough  its  literatiu-e  have  benc- 
•'iie-u  the  lives  of  all  of  u^.  even  today,  100 
ye  ■.'■    later. 

1:  is  most  proper  for  iis  to  reoogrnize  also 
ihu,  it  was  Dr.  Billings,  who.  tlirough  the 
N".i".>nal  Board  of  Healtli,  actunlly  made  the 
■■■:■.  Federal  grants  for  medical  research.  In 
■■I-  1380  Annual  Report  '  of  the  Board.  Dr. 


Billings,  in  his  capacity  as  vice  president, 
writes  to  the  Honorable  John  Sherman,  Sec- 
retary of  the  l^easury,  to  which  the  Board 
was  answerable.  Dr.  Billings'  letter  spyeaks 
to  the  ijnportAn.ee  of  medical  research  and 
cites  the  commendable  work  of  the  British 
Government  in  supporting  such  research. 
His  report  points  out  that  the  costs  of  re- 
search exceed  the  funds  available  to  private 
investigators  and  emphasizes  that  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Federal  Government  is  therefore 
necessary.    Sounds  like  1965. 

His  report  then  lists  out  the  types  o' 
projects  the  National  Board  of  Hc.^Uh  v.as 
supporting.    These  include ; 

Studies  of  the  air.  a  foro.u'ir.er  lo  .  .r  pres- 
ent air  pollution  re.^earcii;  stvidies  of  the 
adulterations  of  food  and  drugs,  matters 
about  which  we  are  still  concerned;  sanita- 
tion: yellow  fever;  disinfectants;  diphtheria; 
and  still  other  fields. 

I  have  l>een  extremely  pleased  to  learn  that 
my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island  was  Included 
in  the  research  work  financed  by  the  old  Na- 
tional Board  of  Health  under  Dr.  Billings' 
direction.  The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
1882 — 83  years  ago— contains  a  report  of  In- 
spections of  health  resorts  and  under  that  a 
"Report  on  Sanitary  Conditions  In  Newport. 
R.I."  It  is  a  very  fascinating  document  in- 
cluding nxany  maps,  drawings,  and  illustra- 
tions including  these  three  [unfolds  three 
large  illustrations] .  One  of  these  Is  a  map 
of  the  city  of  Newport  and  the  other  two  are 
praphs  showing  occupation  figures  and  na- 
tionality figures  in  ward  3  of  the  city. 

Beyond  the  qtiestion  of  sanitation  the  re- 
P'>r:  is  concerned  with  the  city's  water  sup- 
ply: and  I  believe  the  remarkable  farsighted- 
ner.s  of  Dr.  Billings  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
That  the  report  contains  extensive  informa- 
tion on  different  types  of  analyses  carried 
out  on  the  water. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  report  about 
Newport  was  a  very  good  one  and  I  will  Il- 
lustrate this  if  I  may  by  reading  the  first 
sentence  of  the  report:  "Nevirport  has  alvra.ys 
been  considered,  and  unquestionably  is,  nat- 
urally, an  exceptionally  healthy  place."  = 
Naturally  I  believe  it  still  is. 

From  this  particular  locale  here  today  it  is 
easy  to  see  and  feel  the  importance  of  Dr. 
Billings'  work — in  the  dignity,  power,  and  sig- 
nificance we  in  America  have  given  to  medi- 
cine, and  which  in  ttu-n  is  serving  to  give  us 
healthier,  longer,  more  productive  and  hap- 
pier  lives.      We   stand    on    the   steps   of   the 

world's  greatest  medical  library.  Next  door  to 

our  north  is  the  world's  finest  medical  re- 
search organization.  Across  the  street  is  the 
great  National  Naval  Medical  Center,  and 
only  a  short  distance  from  here  is  the  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center  and  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  of  Pathology. 

If  there  were  a  pinnacle  of  the  world  of 
medicine  at  which  we  could  st«nd,  this  would 
be  it. 

It  is  a  world  lis  yet  unlinished.  however. 
We  have  not  defeated  disease,  disability, 
birth  defects,  and  premature  death.  Tliese 
problenis  continue  to  challenge  us  to  the  lim- 
it of  our  abilities.  At  the  same  time,  we  seem 
to  have  achieved,  at  long  last,  the  oppor- 
tunity at  least  for  almost  total  vlctor>'.  It 
wotild  seem  to  be  within  our  grasp  to  at- 
tain an  entirely  new  level  of  mental  and 
physical  health  for  mankind  and  perhaps 
witness  the  eradication  of  disease  entirely. 

We  are  living  in  the  midst  of  dramatic  and 
far-reaching  changes  in  the  concepts  of  bio- 
medical research,  with  the  emplov-ment  of 
new  knowledge,  new  techniques,  new  ideas, 
new  instrumentation,  and,  indeed,  new  types 
of  personnel,  such  as  mathematicians  and 
physicists.  The  Influence  and  effects  of  the 
biomedical  research  effort  are  becoming  wider 
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and  its  character  is  changing.  There  Is  am- 
ple evidence  that  the  biomedical  achieve- 
ments of  the  near  future  may  be  dramatically 
more  significant  than  any  In  the  past.  I 
have  In  mind  particularly  a  new  spectrum 
of  work  In  human  reproduction  and  human 
development:  molecular  biology  and  genetics, 
and  the  new  light  they  promise  to  throw 
on  work  in  many  other  biomedical  disci- 
plines: and  the  extensive  work  in  virsuses. 
in  relation  to  cancer  and  other  diseases.  In 
recent  testimony  before  Congress,  Dr.  James 
A.  Shannon,  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  pointed  to  new  progress  in 
understanding  the  relationship  between 
psychology  and  physiology.  He  said:  "The 
line  between  the  medical  sciences  and  the 
behavioral  sciences  is  disappearing."  This 
is  as  it  should  be. 

In  this  place,  on  this  day.  at  this  partic- 
ular point  in  history,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
a  sense  of  happy  anticipation  about  the  new 
hope  being  offered  us  by  the  health  sciences; 
and  it  is  proper  that  we  again  recognize  Dr. 
Billings'  work  in  having  begun  thla  great 
Institution,  this  library  where  this  new 
knowledge  resides  for  mans  present  and 
future  use. 

However,  let  me  read  something  to  you : 

"Unless  major  attention  is  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  our  national  medical  library 
base,  the  continued  and  accelerated  genera- 
tion of  scientific  knowledge  will  beccwne 
increasingly  an  exercise  in  futility."* 

The  statement  is  from  a  section  headed 
Communications  for  Research,  from  voliune 
I  of  the  report  by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion  on   Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke. 

Let  us  consider  carefully  what  this  state- 
ment means.  It  Is  saying  that  the  great 
potential  benefits  of  medical  resecirch  which 
I  have  just  been  talking  about  may  not  be 
improving  the  health  of  our  Nation  as  they 
might.  It  Indicates  that  the  financial,  hu- 
man, and  institutional  investinents  we  are 
pouring  Into  research,  to  bring  about  better 
health  for  the  American  people,  may  be 
wasted  or  lost  for  the  want  of  better  facili- 
ties and  methods  to  house,  manage,  and  dis- 
seminate the  medical  literature. 

This  is  Indeed  a  curious  commentary  on 
the  Nation  which  leads  the  world  In  its  con- 
cern for  health  and  medicine;  and  It  could 
be  a  tragic  commentary  if  the  vast  sums  the 
Federal  Government  spends  for  medical  re- 
search, education,  and  practice,  were  being 
rendered   less   effective  because   we   are   not 

Willing  to  spend  a  few  more  dollars,  rela- 
tively, for  the  medical  libraries  which  serve 
as  the  communication  centers  for  health  sci- 
ence information. 

Just  how  much  money  are  we  talking 
about? 

If  we  talk  only  of  research,  the  Federal 
Government  Is  spending  well  over  $1  billion, 
and  private  sources  are  spending  another 
$600  or  $700  mllUon.  Last  year,  out  of  the 
$1  billion  provided  in  Federal  funds,  less 
than  $1  million,  under  present  legislative 
authorities,  could  accrue  to  the  benefit  of 
the  nongoverimaent  medical  libraries.  That's 
about  one-tenth  of  1  percent.  If  we  try 
to  make  a  comparison  to  the  total  budget 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  of  $5 '2  billion,  the  comparison  be- 
comes even  more  ridiculous.  The  Federal 
Government  is  simply  not  paying  its  share 
of  the  Nation's  costs  for  medical  commu- 
nications, even  though  it  has  helped  to  in- 
tensify the  problem  by  its  emphasis  on.  and 
support  of,  medical  research. 

We  must  remember  that  the  medical  li- 
braries, as  the  prime  storehouses  and  dis- 
tributors of  health  science  Information,  are 
feeling  the  prcs.'^iires  of  all  of  our  national 
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activ-ltles  in  relation  to  health  and  medicine, 
both  private  and  public.  All  of  the  tremen- 
dous Increases  in  health  and  medical  activi- 
ties have  an  impact  on  the  medical  libraries. 
All  research  papers,  Journals,  pamphlets,  re- 
ports, conlerence  proceedings,  handbooks — 
nearly  every  printed  document,  in  fact,  which 
grows  out  of  ovir  concern  for  man's  health, 
becomes  something  the  medical  libraries 
must  acquire,  store,  and  disseminate  to  these 
Who  need  the  information.  Then  these  mas- 
sive health  activities  generate  greater  de- 
mands on  the  medical  libraries  for  ser\-ices. 

As  a  nieasure  of  these  demands,  let  \is  take 
due  notice  of  the  fact  that  all  public  and 
private  health  and  medical  expenditures  in 
the  Nation  today  total  more  than  $35  billion. 
If  this  is  a  measure  of  our  health  concerns, 
we  have  failed  very  seriously — I  hope  not  Ir- 
repyarably — to  rec»gnize  and  tend  to  the  fun- 
damental requirements  for  medical  informa- 
tion and  particularly  medical  libraries. 

My  special  concern  here  today  is  for  the 
medical  libraries  in  relation  to  the  promise 
held  for  us  In  medical  research.  Medical  re- 
search Is  Impoeslble  without  an  adequate  In- 
formation base,  without  the  resources  and 
services  of  medical  libraries.  It  has  been 
said — and  I  believe  this  must  be  true — that 
all  medical  research  begins  and  ends  with  the 
medical  literature.  If  this  is  so  true,  tlien 
why  are  we  Jeopardizing  our  own  purpose  by 
scrimping  when  It  comes  to  giving  the  medi- 
cal scientist  the  library  tools  he  needs? 

Sir  William  Osier,  who  was  a  close  friend 
of  Dr.  Billings,  once  said:  "To  study  the 
phenomena  of  disease  without  books  is  to 
sail  an  uncharted  sea,  while  to  study  books 
without  patients  Is  not  to  go  to  sea  at  all."  * 
My  friends  In  medicine  tell  me  tliat  this 
applies  today  as  it  did  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

The  literature  constitutes  an  integral  part 
of  the  process  of  studying  hunaan  biology 
and  human  diseases.  To  limit  its  usefulness 
Is  to  limit  the  scientist  and  to  limit  man's 
chance  for  the  new  level  of  health  I  talked 
about  earlier. 

Today  it  clearly  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
medical  scientists  need  Information.  The 
real  question.  Instead,  Is  Just  how  do  we  meet 
their  Information  requirements?  We  long 
ago  recognized — or  we  .^ihculd  have  recog- 
nized— that  the  production  of  books  and 
Journals  was  not  enough,  and  that  puttin:; 
these  books  and  Journals  hi  libraries  was  net 
enough.  Dr.  BlUlngs  saw  this  86  years  ago. 
He  Instituted  control  and  access  to  the  liter- 
ature by  producing  the  first  comprehensive 
Index  to  medical  articles  In  1879.  This  has 
been  acknowledged  by  many  to  be  America's 
greatest  contribution  to  medicine  in  the 
19th  century. 

But  tJae  qtiantity  of  the  literature  for  sc'iiic 
years  has  so  overwhelmed  all  of  o\\t  inforraa- 
tion-hanUlir.g  concepts  £ls  to  render  them 
obsolete.  The  worldwide  production  of  bio- 
medical literature  Ls  liow  estimated  at  more 
than  250,000  articles  or  5  million  pages  per 
vckj.  Thar  many  pages  -vould  oon-=ititiite  a 
Slack  higher  than  the  Enip:re  Suit*?  Buildir.fr. 
It  obviously  l3  of  no  lielp  to  the  medical 
scientist  to  expose  Lim  to  5  million  pagos 
of  Uter.i-ure  in  a  yeiirj  u:nt;  or  a  ha;i-ni;l- 
Ilon  p.t'es  or  even  100.000  p-t-C'-.  unlf.iS  you 
want  him  to  do  n.jihii.g  but  re.;d  i.'ic  liicra- 
ture;  and  tli.it  is  not  %!■;.,:  we  ',v..ut  him  to 
do.  In  fact  It  would  bo  impos,sible  for  him 
to  re.ixl  It  in  the  tim-;  av;i;:ible.  We  want; 
liim  to  fulfill,  to  the  most  elective  level  pos- 
sible, his  capaciiif.';  and  opportunities  fcr  re- 
scrch,  and  if  he  L^  to  do  this  his  own  effo.-t 
to  .i.cquire  'Mrcrmitticn  snus!;  be  among  the 
K-ss    time    cciisitniins;   o:    hi;    c->nc*^rnF.     He 


must  have  ready  access  to  tliose  parts  of 
the  literature  relevant  and  pertinent  to  his 
scientific  ptorsuits. 

It  IB  Interesting  to  note  that  the  problem 
is  not  new.  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  in  1944  said: 
"The  summation  of  human  experience  is 
being  expanded  at  a  prodigious  rate,  but 
the  means  we  use  for  threading  through  the 
consequent  maze  to  the  moment-arily  im- 
portant item  is  the  same  as  was  used  in  the 
days  of  square-rigged  ships — ^the  modern 
great  library  is  not  generally  coiisulted;  it  is 
just  nibbled  at  by  a  few."  Libmries  must  be 
made  more  attractive  and  more  functional  so 
that  bigger  bites  of  information  are  taken 
by  those  who  need  it. 

Tlie  quantity  of  the  Utcr.itune.  however,  1.=; 
no:  the  only  problem,  Otir  achievements 
have  been  such  that  the  whole  character  of 
biomedical  rer-earch  has  ciianged  and  out  of 
this  change  has  come  a  transformation  in 
the  structure  of  the  he:ilt>h  sciences.  The 
particular  cla.'?sificatlon  of  the  sciences — nec- 
essary for  their  organization  in  t-eaching  and 
research — has  been  outmoded.  The  divisions 
between  disciplines  have  faded  and  new  dis- 
ciplines have  been  formed.  Some,  as  we 
have  noted  earlier,  have  been  found  to  have 
significance  in  nearly  all  other  biome<lical 
disciplines. 

In  1962,  Dr.  Robert  R.  Wagner  had  this  to 
say:  "In  the  futtire.  organization  of  basic 
science  departments  as  separate  db;ciplines 
will  lose  all  validity.  This  eventuality  Is  a 
natural  concomit.int  of  the  centralization 
of  biological  thought.  Even  t«day.  a  visitor 
to  a  medical  school  can  distinguish  one 
department  from  another  only  by  the  let- 
tering on  the  office  doors  of  the  depart- 
ment chairmen." ' 

So  the  problem  of  tho  £?icntLn  is  not  only 
one  of  tremendous  m.'iG'nitude  in  the  litera- 
ture btit  one  also  in  which  the  disciplinary 
guidelines  have  ce.-'-sed  to  ha'/e  their  form- 
er meaning.  The  complex  interrelationships 
of  the  vnst  amount  of  da^^a  with  which  he 
is  confronted  may  be  such  as  to  keep  him 
from  knowing  Just  where  to  took;  and  cer- 
tainly these  two  .situations  of  quantitv  and 
complexity  conspire  not  only  to  consume 
the  time  which  he  should  be  ;>pending  at  his 
bench,  but  possibly  also  to  bring  confusion 
and  frustration  Into  his  elTort-  Physicians 
and  scientists  need  information  sf>ecialipts 
to  help  them  in  the  same  way  they  need  and 
use  laboratory  assis'^ants  and  coworkers.  We 
mu,st  begin  to  train  tlicse  new  types  of 
librarians  in  ribv.ndani-c.  and  as  so^n  as  po-s- 
slhle.  ( 

Also  we  need  rcsr  .rch  in  t>e  field  of  in- 
formation .'••clence.  In  1060  Dr.  Don  R.  Swrn- 
son  said,  "Tlie  sheer  abundance  of  recorded 
knowledge  and  the  frrowih  ratg  thereof  seems 
to  foreshadow  a  crisis  in  intindation.  The 
implied  dearth  of  scientifi<J  Information 
might  be  forc.st^illed  by  etic'r.fcring  bre:ik- 
throughs.  but  such  bre.ltthrotighs  may  de- 
pend on  first  acquiring  ,i  deeptr  u--.(.icr.-t:!nd- 
Ing  of  the  conceptual  n.-.*iir^  of  the  prob- 
lem Itself." '  1 

Before  we  can  de'.f'.^'P  t.h^  svstf'ms  and 
mechanisms  to  provlrle  Infortnation  to  the 
scientists— even  before  wp  rani  coi.duct  truly 
effective  research  In  t'n:s  ajrea — we  must 
know  what  Inform.ation  the 
have. 

And  he  vrry  w-?ll  r.vr-  not  Ifi"^'  what  it  Is 
he  w.mts.     Since  70  percent 
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♦Osier.  Sir  William:  Sir  William  Osier 
aphorisms  from  his  bedside  teachings  and 
writings.  CoUect-ed  by  R.  B.  Bean;  cd.  by 
W.  B.  Bean.  New  Turk,  Henry  Sihuman, 
1950.     159  p. 


'  W;rjner,  R.  R:  Tho  Idlis!  ;  ntefiical  sci- 
encen,  the  revolution  in  biolc  ;y  und  the  fu- 
ture of  m«Uc  a  cducition.  vfle  J.  Biol.  Mod 
35:  l-l.  1902. 

•Swi'.nson.  D.  R.t  Searchlrfc  nitun.l  lan- 
guage to:(t  by  coinputcr.  Scitu'^e  132:  1099- 
1104,  19G0. 


expert;  and  as  a  man  whose  life  is  devoted 
to  tincovering  new  knowledge,  he  cannot  bt 
expected  to  anticipate  fully  and  accurately. 
If  at  all,  what  Information  he  Is  going  Xk 
need  to  relate  to  his  work  on  a  day-to-da\- 
or  week-to-week  basis.  However,  he  shouki 
have  quick  access  to  all  Information  who:, 
he  Is  able  to  identify  his  needs. 

During  World  War  II  there  used  to  bo 
Jokes  about  high-ranking  military  officers  in 
the  Pentagon  pounding  their  desks  and  say- 
ing, and  I  quote:  "I  don't  know  what  it  1=; 
I  want,  but  I  know  I  am  not  getting  It. 
The  biomedical  scientists  of  the  Nation 
today  strike  me  as  Individuals  who  can  hon- 
estly and  Jtistlfiably  cry  out  In  this  manner 
NLM  has  begun  to  meet  this  urgent  need 
tltrough  the  use  of  computers.  Medlar^^ 
(m.odical  literature  analysis  and  retrieval 
system)  provides  a  fast  method  of  recover- 
ing bibliographic  citations  in  any  medic;;! 
discipline  or  any  combination  of  discipline.-; 
However.  Medlars"  tremendotis  searchiiv:; 
power  h.as  not  yet  been  decentralized  aero..; 
the  Nation  as  it  must  be  soon.  It  is  the  onl;; 
system  of  its  type  in  the  world  and  its  estab- 
lislunent  in  a  research  library  is  a  spectact;- 
lar  achievement. 

Still  we  must  learn  more  about  the  scie:;- 
tist's  habits  of  using  information  and  his 
requirements  for  urgency,  variety,  and  vol- 
ume. We  must  know  his  needs  for  sec- 
ondary ptiblication  forms,  such  as  indexc- 
abstracts,  data  compendia,  critical  review? 
There  are  library  functions  and  they  need 
to  be  supported  considerably  beyond  tl.'^ 
current  level. 

These  studies  necessarily  must  be  relate  i 
to  conctu-rent  studies  In  medical  terminologv 
and  classification,  machine  indexing  and 
new  techniques,  systems  and  equipment  f  r 
processing,  storing,  retrieving,  and  distribtr- 
Ing   health   science    Information. 

In  addition,  the  whole  scheme  of  bi  - 
medical  Ubrarianship  as  It  Is  now  practiccl 
must  be  studied  and  reevaluated — the  object 
being  to  m.eet  fully  the  users'  needs. 

We  must  mimcdiately  begin  to  devcl'  p 
m.edical  libraries  with  a  new  concept  of  serv- 
ice resf>onsibilities  to  the  medical  scienti.-f. 
These  libraries  must  have  the  flexibility  and 
versatility  to  be  active — not  p^assive — part- 
ners in  the  research  process.  They  must  ne 
stalled  with  people  of  Imagination,  advanc  d 
training  and  sp>ecial  skUls  necessary  to  ;  . - 
siEt  the  research  scientist  Ln  every  possib'c 
way.  Certainly  these  libraries  must  have  f  e 
resources  in  books,  journals,  equipment.  ,  i 
p>eople  necessary  for  them  to  fulfill  thi.:r 
missions. 

Just  2  months  ago  voUinie  II  of  the  rep(  :l 
by  the  President's  Commission  on  Heart  D..-- 
ease.  Cancer,  and  Stroke  was  released.  It 
contiiins  a  .'action  entitled  "A  Program  fir 
Deveiopirig  Medical  Libraries."  It  wiiS  j  .- 
pi>ired  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Facilities  "f 
the  Coirunission.  and  it  tells  a  truly  ahi:  :- 
ing  story  of  the  state  of  disrepair  of  •  .e 
Nation "s  niedic.U  libraries.  I  think  I  slu  i 
state  frankly  that  we,  the  American  pe,  i  .i. 
have  permitted  this  unfortunate  condit-  oi 
to  devek'p. 

Let  me  read  from  one  part  of  the  report: 
"The  cutii!ig  edge  of  the  country's  ni'  i;- 
cal  research  program  may  be  blunted  by  ■  ;ic 
growing  inability  of  scientLsts  to  gaiu  qi.  '.'k 
and  easy  access  to  bion.cdic.il  daUi  they  iv  d 
Teaclieis  and  students  ure  ly.mpercd  In  t.  ;r 
cducation-.il  pur>nit.-.  Oi  direct  and  lis.;  - 
diate  importance  to  the  health  of  the  N;.-  jh 
are  urgent  necfls  of  medical  practitloiie;  of 
all  types  for  more  ready  access  to  the  gro  :.? 
body  of  new  medical  Information.  Is.  - 
ciency  in  the  medical  libr;iry  netwoik  >  ; 
ales  an  insidious  Ignoriince  which  ne:  er 
BCioncL-  nor  tho  practice  of  medicine  can  <  :-- 
done.  It  results  in  the  unplanned  and  un- 
necessary duplic.ition  of  research  efforts.  It 
pKKtpones  the  application  of  new  know:<-   .-t 
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p,  tontially   important   to   the   alleviation   of 
hiinan  suffering."  ■ 

!  is  very  difficult  for  me.  indeed,  to  think 
c:  .  more  seriotis  charge  against  this  Nation. 
ihe  report  goes  on  to  present  hard  facts 
ar.ci  .statistics  on  the  medical  library  needs. 
L?:  me  cite  some  of  these.  For  example. 
tiitre  are  6,000  medical  libraries  in  the  United 
Sta-es.  but  only  3.000  medical  libr.o-ians— 
one-half  of  a  librarian  for  every  library.  The 
netcis  for  additional  space,  so  thr;t  tlie  libn  - 
ries  can  be  of  a  size  .sufficient  to  meet  mini- 
vxC.  standards,  total  into  the  millions  of 
squire  feet.  The  requirement  for  books  and 
jor.rnals  totals  into  the  millioT:f..  And  in  the 
are.i  of  training,  despite  the  tren-.endous  dcu- 
ci:  M  the  number  of  librarians,  only  40  addi- 
t;  I  professional  librarians  are  being  added 
to  ':ie  field  of  medicine  every  year — v.hi:c 
tl.t  ..ttrition  is  150. 

i::e  situation  is  truly  desperate. 

-■  .  this  is  our  challenge.  What  is  to  be 
di.:.--  :ibout  It? 

T,;ere  is  before  Congress  at  this  time  a  bill 
w;..  h  would  establish  the  legislative  and 
i*:  "-nm  foundations  for  this  work.  I  refer. 
o:  'Urse.  to  the  Medical  Library  Assistance 
.^c;  of  1965.  This  bill  constitutes  formal 
rec tuition  for  the  first  time  in  this  Nation's 
hi.st  iry  of  what  have  been  our  fallings  in  the 
meiiical  information  field  and  of  what  we 
Dt  :-t  now  do  to  correct  our  past  errors. 

I  iiave  been  tremendously  Impressed  bv 
tiv  -eactions  of  just  about  all  elements  of 
tho  library  and  biomedical  community  to 
thi.-  bill.  I  will  not  go  into  a  great  amount 
of  :i-'tail  but  I  would  like  to  name  for  you 
SOI..''  of  the  organizations  which  have  for- 
nt,.:  V  expressed  their  wholehearted  support 
of  iie  proposed  measure.  These  include: 
Tl-.e  .American  Heart  Association.  American 
De!:  ,ii  Association,  the  American  Hospitiil 
.\j:~..ciation.  the  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ci.i-,  m.  the  American  College  of  Physicians, 
the  -i.merican  Federation  for  Clinical  Re- 
se;.r  h,  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges,  the  American  Society  for  Biological 
Ciifrnists.  the  American  Thoracic  Societv. 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and 
others. 

Njtice  thut  none  of  these  organizations  is 
a  library  organization. 

Bt;t  in  addition,  of  course,  there  have  been 
loni '1  indications  of  very  strong  support  by 
the  Medical  Library  Association,  by  the  Spe- 
cial Libraries  Association  and  by  the  Asso- 
cwt>n  of  Research  Libraries. 

I  f^an  think  of  few  legislative  measures 
wh.  :i  have  resulted  in  such  a  strong,  con- 
rer-  d  reaction  of  support  from  such  a  broad 
segii.ent  of  the  American  health  science 
com'jumlty. 

A.--  I  have  become  more  and  more  familiar. 
as  a  l.iyman,  with  the  medical  information 
probiom.  I  have  become  more  convinced  that 
ti'.c  -tablishment  of  an  extramural  program 
for  lie  National  Library  of  Medicine  i.s  es- 
?enMil  and  urgent.  Also  I  wonder  if  the 
>*a:  ii  should  not  take  further  advantage 
of  :  e  great  skill  and  power  of  this  institu- 
tion aid  establish  within  the  National  Li- 
br,!r'  of  Medicine  a  National  Center  of  Bio- 
!r.edi?al  Communications.  This  Center,  las  a 
cun;iily  coordinated  division  of  the  Libr;iry, 
*v.  ^  '1  serve  to  carry  out  a  number  of  service 

:■  ::ies  beyond  those  presently  possible  for 
the  ^-ational  Library  of  Medicine.  I  have  in 
"iiim.  for  example,  the  need  for  improved 
■PP"  fhes  to  the  production  of  abstracts 
■iJici  iie  coordination  of  abstracting  activ- 
J-if^  I  have'  also  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
■ '*'  :"r  medlars  services,  and  the  devel- 
of   new  and   adv:inced   medlars  svs- 
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tems,  will  exceed  the  present  capacities  of 
the  Library.  Beyond  these  additional  service 
activities,  a  National  Center  of  Biomedical 
Commujiications  would  be  closely  and  con- 
tinuously concerned  with  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  biomedical  commtmlcatlons 
field.  As  I  have  tried  to  Indicate  In  this  talk, 
new  additional  informational  activities  are 
critical  to  the  continued  advancement  of 
medical  rese.irch.  but.  at  the  same  time,  we 
need  a  grea'  .miou^it  of  research  in  the  com- 
munications and  information  processes 
themselves.  This  Center  would  become  a 
national  focal  point  for  such  work.  A  com- 
plex of  regional  medical  libraries,  under 
NLM's  guidance.  wotUd  be  an  essential  pan 
of  this  picture.  My  concern  here  of  cuurse 
is  not  to  heap  further  honor  on  this  fine 
institution,  so  much  as  It  is  to  see  to  it 
that  the  Nation  makes  maximum  tise  of  every 
possible  resotu-ce  to  help  meet  the  needs  f<T 
medical  information. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  what  our 
real  mission  is.  It  is  the  realization  of  the 
unprecedented  research  achievements  held 
in  the  balance  for  us  at  this  moment  in  his- 
tory. It  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  great 
promises  for  better  health  and  longer  lives 
for  the  American  people. 

Great  societies  of  the  past  invented  libra- 
ries to  preserve  und  transmit  knowledge.  If 
we  ;ire  to  achieve  in  this  Nation  a  society  of 
the  greatness  I  consider  possible,  we  mtist 
begin  immediately  not  to  reinvent  the  li- 
brary but  to  capitalize  on  this  achievement 
and  to  fashion  it  to  these  medical  research 
and  otiier  needs  which  have  overtaken  us  in 
recent  yeiirs  The  challenge  before  us  can- 
not be  met  by  legislation  alone  or  by  the 
N.ational  Library  of  Medicine  alone,  or  by 
the  priv.ite  .<5cctor  of  the  economy  alone.  The 
challenge  calls  for  a  wholehearted  coopera- 
tive effort  by  e'.eryone  concerned.  What  Dr. 
Billings  started  in  1865  must  be  further  sup- 
ported in  1965  The  future  well-being  of  this 
Nation  depends  v>n  it.  literally. 

Thank  vou 


Tributes  to  Mrs.  Etca  W.  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

Oi     SOtTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THF  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  28,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  June  21.  South  Carolina  lost 
one  of  its  finest  ladies  in  the  passing  of 
Mrs.  Etca  W.  Peace,  of  Greenville,  S.C. 
On  Tuesday.  I  flew  to  South  Carolina  to 
attend  fuueial  services  for  Mrs.  Peace. 

Mrs.  Peace  will  be  remembered  in  our 
State  as  one  who  loved  beauty  in  na- 
ture, and  who  Ir/ed  a  beautiful  life  as 
a  devoted  mother  and  wife,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  South  Carolina's  most  re- 
spected families.  Mrs.  Peace  was  for 
many  years  noted  as  an  outstaiidinp 
gardner  and  writer  for  the  two  daily 
newsjmpers  in  Greenville.  She  was  also 
a  gn-eat  inspiration  to  her  husband,  the 
Honorable  Roger  C.  Peace,  a  former 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  a  long- 
time newspaper,  radio,  and  television 
executive  in  our  State. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Peace,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
editorials  from  the  Greenville  Piedmont 
of  Jime  22.  and  the  Greenville  News  of 
Jime  22.  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Oreenville    iS.C.i    Piedmont, 

June  22,  1965] 

Mrs.  Etca  Walkee  Peace 

Mrs.  Roger  C.  Peace,  the  former  Miss  Etca 
Walker,  left  behind  her  many-faceted  mem- 
ories of  beauty,  of  beauty  inherent  and  of 
beauty  attained. 

Hers  was  a  beauty  of  love  for  those  around 
her  .-.nd  of  a  broader  loving  concern  for 
others  whose  lives  she  touched  in  great 
measure  with  endearing  effect. 

Hers  w.is  a  beauty  of  mind  reflected  in  her 
ov, :;  writing  and  in  a  discerning  apprecia- 
•..ion  of  the  works  of  others.  She  WTote  of 
gardens  and  the  plants  and  flowers  they 
bore.  Many  a  scrapbook  contains  clipptcgs 
on  her  observations  and  suggestions  on  hor- 
ticulture, carried  in  the  monthly  garden 
pages  of  the  Greenville  News  which  she 
originated.  She  WTote  of  the  growing  things 
she  loved  with  authority  and  with  an  imder- 
standing  that  surpassed  just  technical 
knowledge. 

Hers  was  a  creative  beauty  that  made  her 
own  garden  a  gladsome  delight  of  color  and 
contrast  and  perfumed  perfection.  Her 
flowers  created  an  Indoor  garden  in  her  own 
home  and  m  the  homes  of  those  with  whom 
she  shared  them. 

Hers  was  a  beauty  of  soul  that  shone  in 
word  and  deed  whose  impact  left  an  Ineradi- 
cable imprint  on  the  consciousness  of  those 
who  knew  her 

The  wife  of  the  publisher  of  the  Green- 
ville News  and  Piedmont  died  Monday  after 
a  long  illness  and  after  a  fruitful  life  that 
enriched  all  with  whom  she  walked.  That 
enrichm.ent  remains  with  them  in  the 
memory  of  the  beauty  she  wore  and  the 
beaut V  she  created. 


I  From  the  Greenville  (S.C.)   News.  June  22, 
19651 
Mrs     Etca   W.    Peace 
'She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 

Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies; 
And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes." 

— Lord  Byron. 
Of  the  many  memories  of  Mrs.  Etca  Walker 
Peace  that  we  who  knew  and  loved  her  best 
shall  cherish,  most  are  associated  with 
beauty.  Possessed  of  beauty  of  person  and 
spirit,  she  radiated  it  and  was  naturally  sur- 
rounded with  the  beautiful,  and  found  rare 
joy  in  it. 

Therefore,  she  truly  walked  in  beauty  and 
had  an  extraordinary  ability  to  ctiltlvate  it 
and  to  share  it  with  others. 

Of  the  many  achievements  and  contribu- 
tions of  her  life,  the  most  appreciated  was 
the  horticultural  magic  she  wrought  with 
her  own  hands  and  through  the  sup)er\-islon 
of  workmen  for  the  heavy  jobs  on  the  spa- 
cious grounds  of  her  home  at  201  Crescent 
avenue. 

While  she  would  admit  to  beine  no  more 
than  an  amateur.  Mrs.  Peace  was  .a  thorough 
frtudent  of  gardening.  For  many  years  she 
personally  edited  and  wrote  miich  of  the 
material  for  the  monthly  Garden  Pace  which 
she  originated  In  the  Greenville  News. 
These  pages  were  both  a  primer  for  the  be- 
pinner  and  a  source  of  added  kn-^vledec  fof 
the  experienced 

Flowers  and  shrubs  she  had  ciiltiv.ited 
filled  her  own  home  in  season  and  found 
their  way  into  the  homes  of  fnend=;  and 
strangers  alike. 

In  her  personal  life.  Mrs.  Pe.ice  w.as  the 
completely  devoted  and  dedicated  wife  of  a 
lifelong  newspaper  editor  and  publisher. 
Roger  C.  Peace.  Like  him.  she  w;is  known 
and  admired  throughout  the  Nations  pub- 
lUhlng  and  broadcasting  profess; loiis. 
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Through  the  35  or  so  years  that  her  hus- 
band has  headed  up  the  Peace  family  enter- 
prises, she  was  his  confldante,  adviser,  and 
constructive  critic.  11  any  woman  ever  un- 
derstood editors  and  reporters,  Mrs.  Peace 
did,  and  all  of  us  valued  her  counsel. 

Her  home  was  a  place  of  grace  and  hos- 
pitality in  the  almoet  vanishing  tradition 
of  the  gracious  South  that  was  part  of  her 
heritage.  It  was  a  favorite  gathering  place 
of  the  great  and  the  humble  alike. 

All  of  these  things,  especially  the  beauty 
that  is  "a  Joy  forever,"  are  part  of  the  legacy 
-of  love  she  leaves  behind. 


Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  coUeagues  from  South 
Carolina  as  well  as  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  both  the  Senate  and  House  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  departed  friend, 
Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston. 

Olin  D.  Johnston  was  recognized  by 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  soon  after 
World  War  I  as  a  man  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  future  political  aiena  of  the 
State.  When  he  returned  home  from  the 
battlefields  of  Europe  in  1918.  it  was  said 
that  this  young  former  Army  sergeant 
had  a  great  determination  to  become 
Governor  of  his  native  State.  In  order 
to  attain  this  ambition,  Olin  realized  he 
must  equip  himself  with  more  educa- 
tion and  knowledge.  Since  he  was  a  poor 
countrj-  boy  without  finances,  it  was  nec- 
essary for  him  to  work  his  way  through 
college.  So  he  secured  a  job  in  a  cotton 
mill  where  he  work  at  night  wliile  at- 
tending college  by  day,  and  ultimately 
graduated  at  Spartanburg  Junior  Col- 
lege, Wofford  College,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina  where  he  was 
awarded  a  degree  in  law. 

He  first  held  public  office  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  of  South 
Varolina  from  Anderson  County.  He 
later  moved  to  Spartanburg  County. 
S.C.,  and  was  then  elected  to  the  general 
assembly  from  that  county.  The  dis- 
tinction of  serving  in  the  frencral  a.sscm- 
bly  of  his  State  as  a  representative  of 
two  separate  counties  v,  as  unique  to  say 
the  least. 

From  tlie  bepinninr;  of  his  career  of 
public  service  he  consLsteutly  emphasized 
the  fact  thai  he  was  a  representative  of 
the  workinLT  cla.s.s  of  people,  who  earned 
their  livelihood  primarily  by  Uic  sweat 
of  the  brow  in  the  coltonfields  and  in  the 
hot.  lint-filled  atmosphere  of  the  cotton 
milli.  The  laboring;  people  on  the  farms 
and  ill  the  industrial  plants  of  South 
Carolina  immediately  accepted  him  as 
the  champion  of  the  workinrrman.  And 
until  his  final  days  oti  this  earth  his  loy- 
alty to  them  and  their  loyalty  to  him 
never  diminished.  Not  only  in  his  home 
State  but  throughout  the  land  he  was 
known  as  tlie  friend  of  the  toiling  masses. 
Moreover,  all  Federal  employees  of  this 
country  looked  upon  him  as  their  friend 


because  his  efforts  and  accomplishments 
in  theip-  behalf  were  unsurpassed  by  any 
man  who  ever  served  in  either  House  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing his  more  than  40  years  of  public  serv- 
ice he  established  an  outstanding  and 
distinguished  record  of  dedication  and 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  Federal 
workman  and  wage  earner  of  America. 

Senator  Johnston  attained  his  an- 
nounced ambition  of  servinir  his  State  as 
Governor  on  two  separate  occasions,  but 
he  was  not  satLsf.ed  with  this  crreat  honor 
and  privilCiTe  because  he  also  iiad  a  burn- 
incr  desire  to  become  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  He  achieved  this  goal  in 
1944  and  continued  to  serve  there  with 
great  distinction  and  ability  until  his 
untimely  death  April  18,  1965. 

Olin  Joh.nston  had  more  than  desire, 
ambition,  and  ability.  He  also  had  the 
human  touch,  a  humble  spirit,  a  calm 
and  lovable  personality,  and  an  unflag- 
ging devotion  to  his  family,  church,  and 
God.  These  attributes,  plus  his  unfail- 
ing loyalty  to  the  workingman,  made 
him  beloved  by  rich  and  poor,  white  and 
black,  and  those  of  both  high  and  low 
estate.  By  virtue  of  thqse  wonderful 
characteristics  he  was  alt^ays  able  to 
obtain  a  tremendously  large  vote,  not 
only  among  the  farmers,  industrial 
workers,  and  Federal  employees,  but  on 
Maui  Street  as  well.  Tlius.  it  is  evident 
that  liis  friends  an.d  supporters  were 
couniless  in  every  walk  of  life. 

This  man  v.-as  also  blessed  with  a 
lovely,  consecrated  and  highly  accom- 
phslied  wii'e.  She  was  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  in  the  highest  fen.se  of 
the  word,  a  -hclj-imcct  for  him."  It  is 
co!nmon  knowledge  among  their  close 
friends  that  Mrs.  Johastoh  wa.s  always 
an  inspiration  to  him  and  v.iMiout  her 
great  abihiy.  kindiy  .'^pirjt,  and  faith. 
Olin-  would  never  have  sc  successfully 
fulfilled  the  drcnms  and  hopes  of  his 
young  manhoc'd.  He  kne\v  the  capacity 
of  his  wife,  and  I  am  st>re  often  ac- 
cented her  v.ise  couiisel  aftd  leadership. 
He  reconi/'od  her  stren:"th  and  faith, 
and  v.a.'^;  smart  enou'  h  to  utilize  her  wis- 
dom ana  f^rjund  judi;mrntiat  every  op- 
portunity. She  was  truly  the  power  be- 
hind the  throne.  [ 

My  wife,  my  daughter,  nnd  I  extend 
our  deepest  s\Tnpathy  to  Mrs.  Johnston 
and  the  enure  family  on  ^his  scrrowfu] 
occasion. 


One  Man.  One  Vote 


PKS 


■iMAI 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 


EXTENSION  OF  RK 

OF 


OF    MirHTu.'.N- 

l:s  THE  IiOU<E  OF  KEPnEf^'CN'TATIVES 

Monday.  June  2S.  1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  no  .secret  tho.t  the  dlstin- 
gm.shed  junior  Senator  frt.ni  Michigan. 
lATr.  HartI,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
forceful  advocates  in  the  U.S.  Senate  of 
the  principle  of  one  man,  one  vote  in  ap- 
portionment of  State  legislatures.  Sena- 
tor Hart  took  a  leading  pait  in  the  Sen- 


ate debate  on  this  vital  subject  last  year 
and  is  prepared  to  do  so  again. 

In  a  recent  newsletter,  Senator  Hxkt 
very  clearly  and  vei-y  emphatically  ou'- 
lined  his  position  on  this  issue  for  ii  e 
benefit  of  the  people  of  Michigan.  I  f or 
one  could  not  agree  with  the  Senai  r 
more,  and  since  he  has  st^ated  the  case  o 
well,  I  will  iiisert  his  newsletter  in  tr.e 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  hope  all  ;^f 
my  colleagues  will  take  a  few  minutes 
to  read  the  text  of  Senator  Hart's  im- 
portant and  very  timely  newsletter : 

Senator  Hart  Reports:  How  Shall  the  VoicS 
Ee  Covntted 

Every  cit'zen.  when  he  leaves  the  polli;;g 
booth,  is  entitled  to  a  little  glow  of  satisf..;.- 
tion  at  havirg  made  his  influence  felt--  .t 
havii^g  vot-ed  for  candidates  whom  he  I  - 
lieves  will  best  ropre-Jent  his  views. 

It  is  easy  for  .inyone  to  asstime  his  vo  e 
has  been  counted  as  equal  to  all  otliers. 
After  all.  if  you  liave  voted  once  and  ever. - 
one  else  has  voted  or.ce,  doesn't  tliat  m.  ;.e 
everj-one  equal? 

Tlie  an?Tv  r:  N  i'  v.ccssarily. 

But  votes  can  be  diluted  and  the  rr.  .- 
apportioned  vote,  like  watered  whisky,  rr.  v 
appear  unchaucod  while  actually  having  :  ^ 
effect  significantly  reriuced. 

The  U.S.  Senat-e.  in  which  I  serve,  is  a  c!'  r 
e-xrunple  of  intentional  malapportionme:.:. 
Michigan,  with  a  ;'o:3Ulation  of  8  milli'.ii, 
sends  2  Senators.  Al.^.ska  with  a  popular.,  .i 
or  250X00.  soHcl."!  2  Senators.  Not  a  very  g.:-.<l 
br<^."ik  for  the  NTichigroi  voter. 

But  the  U.S.  S?r.,ite  was  necessary  to  t"ie 
fi.rmation  of  the  Nation.  The  Thirteen 
Colonies  were  indcnenciont  units  and  the 
smiller  ones  refu.=ed  to  join  any  union  unl'  .=s 
the  Constitution  .s-sured  them  of  an  eq-  ■! 
voice  in  at  Ica.-^t  oi^e  body  of  Congress. 

So  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  U.S.  S.  .- 
ate  FVFtem.  h'^wever  undesirable  from  in? 
viewtjoint  rf  pure  d?ni;)cracy.  had  to  t>e  .  :- 
cepted  if  there  w;is  to  be  anv  Federal  sy.=;-  :r. 
at  all. 

The  que.';ticn  new  is  whether  State  lee: 
turcs  should  be  allowed  to  copy  this  svs:.  :;.. 
Should    200  000    urban    and    suburban    rc.n- 
dents.  for  example,  he  rei^rcsented  by  1  •    'e 
in  n  suite  senate  while,  say  50.000  rural  : 
dents  get  an  equal  voice? 

Last  year,  ths  Supreme  Court  answ.-'-U 
"No."  It  ruled  that  both  houses  of  a  S'  cie 
legislature  must  be  cho.^en  on  a  one-n-  !i. 
(.iiip-voi.c  basi.s 

Now  there  is  a  string  movement  in  C  ..• 
press  to  overturn  this  ruling.  Those  v. iio 
disagree  with  the  Court  are  proposin..-  a 
cons'itu'Ional  amendment  that  would  ai'ow 
one  Suite  hou.=e  to  ,Tpp- ir'.lon  on  the  h  -is 
of  land  area  if  the  i>lan  wore  approved  i  ;  a 
referen.dtnn. 

Ba^^ically,  the  Isstic  stems  from  the  t  .,>:<l 
growth  of  the  Nttion's  cities  and  s'.r  '^- 
and  the  tmcicr^itandablc  desire  of  nir.ii  s 

t-o  conserve  their  diniijiishing  political  p      '-:. 

In  the  North,  the  Republicans  v.'ould  be 
the  beneficiaries  of  ?uch  an  amcndmeiit  'c- 
caiise  Republican  strength  is  largely  ::,  rli? 
countryside.  In  the  South,  where  Repub",  n 
stre:igth  IS  ce;.;ercd  in  the  citicF.  the  D.  :  ■  - 
crats  would  stand  to  g.r.n  most. 

Debate  r.n  the  m.ner  it  likely  to  i'-  "in 
in  the  S.->ri.-.te  ;  liortly  and  I  hope  yo  '  ::'- 
follow  it  closely  even  tl-iOugh  the  arg  it. 
Eoinetinies  fc-rni  tecUou';  and  ea.sily  dir^n:.  'd 
as  politic-!l  squpbbling.  Becau.'-e  the  ;  't- 
einlc.^  ar?  important 

Advocates  of  a  constitutional  nmerd:  r.t 
will  argue  that  tlie  people  of  eacli  >  'e 
.chould  be  allowed  to  decide  how  their  I'  -s- 
lat'jrc",  arc  to  be  apportioned. 

Opponent';  coun'cr  that  there  are  ce*^  ;in 
con-'^titutionni  guar:^ntees  that  should  r.o: 
be  tampered  with  by  any  majority,  ah  -Id 
not  ever  be  made  the  subject  of  polr  'al 
campaigns. 


jHue  28,  1965 
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These  include  the  right  to  life,  liberty 
and  property,  to  free  speech,  freedom  of  wor- 
ship and  the  right,  under  every  possible  cir- 
cums*-'uice,  to  an  equal  voice  at  the  polls. 

Tl.ey  add  that  the  Federal  Government's 
role  in  tirban  and  suburban  afTalrs  can  only 
be  diminished  If  the  State  governments  show 
a  greater  concern  for  this  fast  growing  sec- 
tion of  their  constituency. 

No  officeholder  who  numbers  both  rural 
and  ^^rban  constltutents  can  take  a  posi- 
tion on  this  one  without  suffering  some 
political  damage.  Yet,  citizens  desepve  a 
lair  txplanation  of  the  issue  and  an  idea  of 
bow  iheir  representatives  stand  on  it. 

In  my  opinion,  the  one-man.  ono-vote 
prill,  i pie  is  a  sound  one.  I  think  each  citi- 
zen should  have  the  same  voice  regardless 
of  what  part  of  the  State  he  moves  to.  And 
I  be",  eve  no  majority,  even  all  vot^^rs  but 
one.  'liould  be  permitted  to  deprive  that  one 
rem.ining  citizen  of  his  eqtial  voice. 

Ar.d  while  the  following  statement  is 
bout.  !  to  bring  a  small  avalanche  of  dis- 
approving letters,  it  nevertheless  should  not 
be  a  secret. 

When  the  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
pos.lI  comes  up  for  Senate  action.  I  intend 
W  b'     rnong  those  who  fight  it. 


A  Brighter  Future  for  Conservation 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^TARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28,  1965 

M;  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Spe..'.;er,  on  June  11,  1965,  the  Nation's 
first  dissociation  of  foresters  and  conser- 
vati  n.ists — the  Pennsylvania  Foresti-y 
Association — held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  my  district. 

I  a)n  pleased  to  report  that  Mr.  John  A. 
Bal--.'  •,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Dep.. ;  t  ment  of  Agriculture  was  the  guest 
spe.i::er.  Mr.  Baker  delivered  what 
seen  >  to  me  an  extremely  fine  address 
on  t;  L>  general  subject  of  conservation,  a 
subj.ct  which  should  be  close  to  all  our 
hears  when  we  look  upon  the  magnifi- 
cent i.atural  beauty  we  have  inherited. 

I  m  proud  to  remind  this  distin- 
gTiisi.i  d  body  that  Ameria's  first  native 
profi.  -sional  forester,  the  great  conser- 
vationist. Glfford  Pinchot,  was  a  resident 
of  tlie  15th  Congressional  District.  And 
I  poi-.t  with  justifiable  pride  to  the  tradi- 
tion :  .y  State  has  established  over  many 
year.'^^  as  a  keeper  of  the  flame  for  the 
prest .  vation  of  America's  natural  beauty 
in  mo^t  of  its  regions. 

Mr  Baker  had  some  encouraging  words 
to  s?.>-  about  the  propects  before  us  for 
conservation.  I  believe  they  will  be  in- 
form live  and  interesting  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  and,  for  that  reason, 
1  am  pleased  to  insert  the  text  of  his  re- 
maik^  as  part  of  the  Record : 

Tier   Nrw  Conservation  in  a  Chancing 
America 
(By  John  A.  Baker) 
are  stimulating  days  for  conserva- 
i'he   prevailing  spirit  h:ts   given   us   a 
i.itllenge   for   our    cause — ?.    challenge 
catching  the  attention  of  the  Nation, 
President   of    the   United    States,    in 
fj^  P'  hru.iry   message   to  Congress,   gave  us 
.lie   :    west    oonservatlon   challenge— to    re- 
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galn  and  to  retain  the  "natural  beauty  of 
our  country."  In  calling  the  Nation  to  ac- 
tion he  declared,  "The  beauty  of  our  land  Is 
a  natural  resoiirce.  Its  preservation  la 
linked  to  the  Inner  prosperity  of  the  human 
spirit." 

This  is  especially  so  in  the  rural  areas 
whose  people  hold  In  their  hands  the  destiny 
of  eight-tenths  of  the  Nation's  supply  of 
natiuwl  beauty.  But  let  there  be  no  mis- 
take al>out  it,  natural  beauty  also  involves 
the  subtu-bs  and  the  cities — it  involves  every 
American  old  enough  to  be  aware  of  the 
quality  of  his  environment. 

Nattu-al  beauty  means  many  things  to 
many  people.  It  may  be  an  attractive  way- 
side park  on  Highway  11  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna.  It  could  be  the  near  wilder- 
ness condition  that  we  find  on  so  many  of 
the  State  forests  in  Pennsylvania.  The  quiet 
beauty  of  the  orderly  Lanc.'\ster  County  coun- 
tryside has  an  appeal  all  its  own.  The  in- 
viting coolness  of  Ricketts  Glen  State  Park 
can  be  an  e.xperience  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  rela.\ing  atmosphere  that  prevails  along 
the  old  canal  on  the  Delaware  River  can  be 
cont.agious.  A  box  full  of  colorful  flowers 
on  the  window  sill  of  an  apartment  house 
in  Philadelphia  has  its  charm. 

National  attention  to  natural  beauty  is 
part  of  the  broadening  concept  of  conserva- 
tion. Conservation  of  natural  resources  has 
been  expanded  to  serve  the  broad  concerns  of 
millions  of  additional  Americans,  New  con- 
cerns for  a  quality  environment,  new  forces 
to  join  in  the  elTort.  Let's  ask  ourselves,  are 
we.  who  have  been  in  conservation  for  years 
and  dacades,  prepared  to  embrace  and  en- 
courage the  multitude  of  wiUlng  hands  that 
are  now  being  stretched  out  to  help  us? 

The  task  at  hand  is  to  enlist  their  talents 
and  tlieir  drive  in  a  broader  approacli  to 
conservation.  The  task  ahead  will  require 
a  rompo.=ite  team  of  bird  watchers,  multiple- 
use  adherents,  preservationists,  land  devel- 
oj^er.is.  s]X)rtsmen,  Itimbermen.  farmers, 
water  users,  garden  clubs,  foresters,  soil  con- 
servationists and  many  others — all  with  a 
serious  c-.mcern  for  his  particular  sphere  of 
interest  and  deep  knowledge  about  It  and 
with  an  equal  concern  for  all  the  other 
aspects  of  consen-ation — to  make  the  new 
conservation  a  reality. 

We  need  all  conservationists  up  front,  right 
now.  working  together  with  all  Interests  In 
natural  resources  to  bring  about  the  rural 
renaiss.\nce  that  Is  taking  hold  in  the  coun- 
tryside— out  there  In  fields,  farmsteads, 
ranches,  towns,  and  forests.  State  forestry 
associations  like  yours  can  perform  a  great 
service  by  bringing  before  the  people,  in  a 
dynamic  way,  the  broad,  new  conc^'pt  of  con- 
servation that  is  rapidly  sweeping  the  Nation. 

Your  Pennsylvania  "  Forestry  Association 
would  not.  today,  carry  the  distinction  of 
being  Americ.a's  first  State  forestry  associa- 
tion If  its  initial  thinking  back  in  1886  had 
been  anchored  to  narrow  gage  thinking.  In- 
stead, your  association  saw  a  Job  to  be  done 
and  it  stepped  out  in  front.  Into  what,  at  that 
time,  was  almost  as  new  and  tmknown  as 
space  is  today.  Such  pioneers  are  needed  to 
face  the  new  conservation  challenges  of  our 
time. 

I  congratulate  you  on  this,  your  79th  year. 
Tc-day.  all  of  Anierica  would  do  well  to  cap- 
ture some  of  your  bold  adventurous  spirit  of 
1886  and  bring  it  to  bear  on  the  creath^ly 
new  dimensions  of  con.'-,er\-ation — a  conserva- 
tion with  sights  high  and  an  opportunity  for 
everyone  to  serve  .and  contribute. 

All  of  the  American  people  are  eligible 
to  become  conservationists  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  President  has  invito! 
.'til  of  us  to  beautify  and  conserve  our  cities 
.and  our  countryside, 

Tliat  conservation  is  a  Job  for  all  of  us 
wfvs  brotight  home  to  me,  most  strongly,  at 
the  recent  White  House  Conference  on  Nat- 
ural Bo.wity  in  Washington.  DC. 

One  thous.anrt  leaders,  representing  ev^ry 
segment   of   our    national   life,   spent   2    In- 


tensely busy  days  participating  in  this  Con- 
ference. It  was  called  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  produce  new  Ideas  and 
approaches  for  enhancing  the  beauty  of 
America. 

The  people  participating  in  this  Confer- 
ence were  creative  conservationists — capable 
of  developing  a  new  line  of  action  and  of 
carrying  it  out.  Your  own  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters.  Maurice 
K.  Goddard,  led  the  Panel  on  the  Pederal- 
State-local    partnership. 

After  the  meeting  conferees  adjotu-ned  to 
the  White  House  wliere  they  presented  their 
reports. 

After  hearing  the  President's  Inspiring  ad- 
drc:3  to  ihe  conferees,  I  am  confident  that 
natur.il  beauty,  in  all  its  aspects.  wiU  receive 
the  full  att.ention  and  leadership  it  deserves. 
I  believe  that  we  who  live  in  the  United 
St.^tes  today,  and  futiu-e  generations  that 
follow  u«:,  will  be  forever  grateful  that  the 
people  of  the  Nation  saw  fit  to  Invest  part  of 
their  material  abundance  In  enriching  all 
our  lives  witii  the  pleasure  and  spiritual 
elevation  that  can  come  only  from  a  quality 
environment. 

Another  diniension  in  the  new  creative 
con.servation  is  outdoor  recreation. 

For  decades,  recreation  has  been  a  vital 
ingredient  in  multiple-use  management  of 
State  and  National  forest  lands.  In  recent 
years,  we  have  found  th.at  it  can  be  Just  as 
important  to  the  private  forest  owners  who 
must  show  a  profit.  Recreation  is  opening 
new  income  opportunities  for  the  rural  land- 
owners. Millions  of  Americans,  blessed  with 
growing  prosperity,  better  travel  facilities. 
and  more  leisure  time,  are  redlsoo\ering  the 
out  of  doors. 

The  report  of  tlie  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  and  the  subse- 
quent public  and  private  activity  it  generated 
has  helped  focus  national  attention  on  out- 
door recreation,  Lloyd  E.  Partaln,  past  pres- 
ident of  your  association,  and  now  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Council  to  the  Commis- 
sion. There  has  been  a  broad  advance  on  the 
outdoor  recreation  front. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act,  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1962,  was  a  major  turning  ix>int 
in  the  development  of  outdoor  recreation  on 
private  land,  especially  on  family  farms.  The 
acts  provisions  for  technicaj  assistance, 
credit,  Infonnation,  and  cost  sharing  gen- 
erated great  Interest  in  recreation  develop- 
ment among  landowners.    For  example: 

About  60,000  landowners  and  operators 
have  requested  and  received  recreation  in- 
formation from  USD  A;  and  about  38,000 
landowners  and  operators  have  received  rec- 
reation planning  assistance. 

More  than  26,000  landowners  have  estab- 
Ushed  1  or  more  Income-producing  recre- 
ation enterprises. 

We  have  made  loans  to  390  family  farmers 
to  start  or  enlarge  income-producing  recre- 
ation areas.  Loans  also  have  gone  to  147 
nonprofit  associations  for  community-sized 
recreation  projects. 

Through  the  cropland  conversion  program, 
we  are  helping  117  farmers  shift  more  than 
8,000  acres  of  cropland  to  recreation  use, 
cropland  that  was  producing  commodities 
that  are  in  excess  supply. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  has 
been  established  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  It  is  promoting  cooraination  of 
outdoor  recreation  actlvltlee  and  Is  func- 
tronlng  wltb  Increasing  effect  throughout  the 
Nation. 

More  recently,  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
senatlon  Fund  Act  provided  for  congres- 
sional appropriations  to  States  and  certain 
Federal  agencies  to  help  them  provide  ur- 
gently needed  public  outdoor  recreation 
areas  and  facilities.  This  act  has  brought 
new  hope  to  State  and  local  governments 
in  their  efforts  to  meet  public  recreation 
demands. 
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A  few  weeks  ago.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Orville  Freeman  directed  all  X7SDA 
agencies  to  give  greater  emphasis  In  Its  pro- 
grams to  beautlflcatlon. 

We  expect  to  have  60  Job  Corps  conserva- 
tion centers  in  operation  on  the  national 
forests  by  the  end  of  1965.  More  will  fol- 
low. Underprivileged  youths,  who  will  earn 
while  they  learn,  will  perform  conservation 
and  development  work  on  the  national  for- 
ests which  will  benefit  all  of  us.  The  Blue 
Jay  Job  Corps  Conservation  Center  was  ac- 
tivated last  April  on  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest,  It  Is  located  in  Forest  County  and 
now  has  90  busy  young  men  building  their 
own  future  and  building  a  better  outdoors 
America. 

Our  newest  USDA  agency — the  Rural  Com- 
munity Development  Service — Is  working 
with  all  Federal  agencies  involved  in  con- 
servation on  private  land.  And  through 
2,100  rural  areas  development  citizen  com- 
mittees, it  is  gearing  up  to  give  the  grass- 
roots research  and  development  program 
another  strong  helping  hand. 

These  and  other  conservation  activities — 
the  Appalachla  program,  scenic  roads  and 
recreation  ways  on  the  national  forests,  wild- 
erness areas,  the  vrtld  rivers  project,  and 
others — are  beginning  to  blossom  out  In  the 
countryside. 

America's  per  capita  supply  of  land  and 
water  is  decreasing  as  a  rising  p>opulatlon 
Bhaxes  a  fixed  acreage  of  these  resources. 
Multiple  use  is  a  concept  of  management 
which,  when  properly  applied,  can  make  one 
acre  do  the  work  of  several  devoted  to  sin- 
gle-purpose use.  Under  multiple-use  man- 
agement, natural  beauty  can  be  developed 
and  maintained;  food,  fiber,  wildlife,  rec- 
reation, forage,  and  timber  can  be  provided; 
sou  and  water — the  basic  resources — can  be 
conserved. 

On  national  forest  lands  we  went  through 
periods  of  ciistodianship  and  protection. 
Now.  through  multiple-use  management,  we 
strive  for  a  harmonious  blending  of  the  re- 
sources Into  a  combination  that  benefits  the 
greatest  number  of  people.  On  community 
projects,  such  as  snnall  watershed  develop- 
ment on  private  lands,  flood  control  may  be 
combined  with  recreation  on  municipal 
water  storage. 

On  Individual  private  landholdings.  the 
usual  aim  is  optimum  net  income  consistent 
with  the  best  conservation  practices.  We 
are  convinced  that  as  multiple  use  of  land, 
water  and  related  resources  gains  wider  ac- 
ceptance on  private  and  public  lands,  nat- 
viral  beauty  will  become  more  abundant 
throughout  the  Nation.  They  arc  compati- 
ble. 

Last  September,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Foresters, 
at  Hershey,  Pa.,  I  reported  that  the  Forest 
Service  and  related  agencies  were  working  on 
a  proposed  10-year  national  program  for 
Sta,te  and  private  forestry.  This  program  has 
been  reviewed  with  the  State  foresters  as- 
sociation and  other  groups  and  Is  being  fur- 
tlier  Improved  and  refined 

It  will  be  a  multiple  use  woodland  program 
which  will  utilize  every  available  forestry  to*.)! 
to  get  the  Job  done  in  a  coordinated  and 
efficient  fashion  in  partnersliip  with  State 
foresters  and  private  landowners. 

In  view  of  USDA's  latest  report  on  the  Na- 
tion's timijer  situation,  it  will  be  particularly 
timely. 

Tlie  report.  "Timber  Trends  in  the  United 
States."  shows  that  American  forests  have 
ni'.vde  a  comeback  during  the  past  quarter 
century.  Timber  growtli  now  exceeds  cut, 
but  the  supply  of  lareer  trees  and  quality 
timber  is  declining.  The  forthcoming  co- 
operative state  and  private  forestry  program 
will  help  correct  our  deficit  of  larger  trees 
and  quality  timi>er.  primarily  through  more 
int«n.'.ive  management  of  the  small  private 
forests  of  which  there  are  4'j  million.  In 
addition,  this  program  will  help  meet  the 
increasing    demand    for    outdoor    recreation 


and  Improve  the  economic  position  of  the 
landowner. 

The  new  creative  consertation  Is  making 
It  economically  feasible  for  America's  peo- 
ple to  both  live  and  play  where  they  seem 
to  prefer — In  the  rural  countrvside — and  to 
work  where  they  want  to  live. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  called  this  pos- 
sibility an  exciting  new  dimension  of  ad- 
vancing civilization.  He  sees  the  probability 
that  In  our  time  our  socle^  will  step  up  to 
a  new  and  higher  plane  of  creative  living — 
a  plane  where  all  of  us.  who  choose  to.  can 
live,  work  and  play  in  the  countryside. 

Pennsylvania  has  always  been  a  pace-set- 
ting State,  and  Pennsylvanians,  in  conserva- 
tion especially,  have  been  pace  setters — the 
first  State  forestry  association;  the  first 
American  born  professional  forester  and  the 
first  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service — Gif- 
ford  Pinchot;  the  first  Institute  for  Con- 
servation Studies  at  Milford,  Pa.,  also  named 
after  Pinchot.  The  first  national  meeting  of 
Am.erlca's  State  Foresters  was  held  in  Har- 
rlsburg. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  spefik  to  you  on  the 
occasion  of  your  79th  annual  meeting. 

Everywhere  we  look,  conservation  is  on  the 
move.  I  know  you  will  oontinue  to  move 
with  It — that  you  will  continue  to  be  up 
there  where  you  belong,  right  up  front 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSTLVANI.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATIX  ES 

Monday.  June  25,  1965 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Ponn.^ylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  on  Wednes- 
day, June  16,  1965: 

Supersonic  Com»etition 
The  supersonic  transport  race  has  a  new 
entry — a  Russian  darkhorse  unveiled  at  the 
Paris  air  and  space  show  that  may  have  an 
excellent  chance  of  being  first  in  the  air. 
The  design  for  the  Soviet  cnift  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  the  French-British  Con- 
corde: both  are  to  fly  at  about  1.500  miles 
an  hour  (twice  the  speed  of  sound)  and  carry 
120  to  130  passengers.  Financial  and  polit- 
ical strnin.s  at  time.s  have  clouded  the  pros- 
pect for  a  Concorde  test  Bight  by  1968,  as 
projected,  but  that  is  the  firm  Russian  target 
date.  The  betting  is  that  the  Russian  plane 
could  well  beat  the  Concorde  into  actual 
service — Including  90-miaute  runs  from 
Moscow  to  London— in  th^  early  1970's. 

The  American  supcrtoijc  trar.-sport  pro- 
gram Is  more  ambitious  but  ranning  2  to  4 
years  behind  the  European  endeavors. 
Early  designs  of  2  competirig  airframe  manu- 
facturers are  for  a  jet  that  would  fly  1,800 
to  2.000  miles  an  l.unr  witli  soinc  250  pas- 
sengers. Tlio  higher  spoed  greatly  com- 
plicates the  design  problems  and  doubles  the 
estimatrd  cost  of  e\  ontu.Til  protiuct  ion -line 
models.  . 

But  tlie  big  questions  plfigr.lng  the  Amer- 
ican efl'ort — some  of  w^hico  President  John- 
son is  due  to  settle  shortljj' — are  more  gen- 
eral. Tile  sonic  boom  te.sts  conducted  last 
year  in  Oklaiioma  were  hardly  rc.;ssiiring. 
The  l.trring  noise  and  ovr .islon.'i!  d;anage  that 
accompany  fastcr-tlinn-sauiid  flight  were 
mere  th.i:i  w  ii  ii  3  oist  of  iO  uuu..:  >.  puj;  Okla- 
homans  who  were  intervic.wcd  thought  tliey'd 
like  to  live  with,  ar.d  there  w;ts  a  hig  "don't 
complain  "      campaign      by     local      industry 


boosters.  Tlie  Russians  pKXDh-pooh  this 
problem,  and  there  is  a  tendency  for  U.S. 
officials  to  do  the  same  or  to  "buy  off"  cr::ics 
with  easy  damage  settlements. 

The  taxpayers  have  paid  for  most  of  the 
design  work  to  date,  and  the  President  h-  pes 
to  shift  future  expense  largely  onto  the 
manufacturers.  Yet  to  get  the  best  pUme. 
the  public  may  have  to  subsidize  av.  aile 
longer. 

No  military  need  for  such  an  aircrafi  has 
been  spelled  out,  and  whether  civilians  want 
badly  enough  to  fiy  at  three  times  the  speed 
of  sound  to  justify  the  enonnous  cost  ujid 
potential  annoyances  can  only  be  guessw  ork 
But  Etiropean  superjets  will  no  doubt  c.-eate 
some  demand  for  such  travel,  and  U.S.  .Mr- 
lines  can  hardly  afford  to  risk  dependence 
on  overseas  manufacturers  nor  U.S.  indt:stri; 
the  loss  of  a  possibly  large  market.  As  Sen- 
ator MoNRONET  has  noted,  this  country 
already  has  a  second-class  merchant  marine 
and  second-class  passenger  railroads.  Can 
It  afford  to  lag  in  air  travel  too? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF   RHODE    ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\  :  - 

Monday,  June  28, 1965 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  u:.de! 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  a 
speech  which  I  delivered  at  a  luncl.oc:. 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Advertising  Club 
at  the  Hilton  Hotel,  New  York  Cit;  or. 
.Tune  22,  1965: 

A    I.EOT'il.ATOR    Looks    at    THI     PHARMAlfV    t.' IL 

Industry 
(By  John  E.  Fogarty) 

I  appreciate  that  kind  introductu  I 
w:)uld  have  thouglit  myself  better  kn>  ,v  w 
you  as  one  in  Congress  who  provides  i.icire 
money  for  Government  health  program.^  t'.iar. 
they  need  or  should  have,  to  do  a  lot  o: 
things  you  think  the  Government  sho'.idnt 
do  anyway — judging  from  some  of  the  •  om- 
ments  I  have  heard. 

In  any  case,  it  is  true  that  for  mon  Ui;iii 
20  years  it  has  been  my  privilege,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress,  to  serve  the  pecii'.e  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  jjeople  of  the  United  t-  '.ites 
and  the  people  of  the  free  world.  And  it  if 
true  that  diu-ing  this  time.  In  addlti'>n  to 
my  regular  duties,  my  special  field  of  ii^'eres: 
and  activity  has  been  in  connection  with  t!)f 
proer.ims  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educatioji  .  r,:i 
Welfare. 

It  has  been  an  altogether  satisfyi:  .^  ex- 
perience. I  know  of  nothing  that  i;-  more 
important  than  the  health  and  well-benig  ci 
people,  which  is  basic  to  happiness,  w 
productivity,  yes  even  to  the  capac  y  t<' 
protect  and  advance  the  cause  of  fr-  ^  dcm 
And  I  am  sure  this  is  a  view  you  sha:'  . 

It  is  my  understanding  that  most  of  you 
who  are  lierc  today  at  this  Umcheon  meet- 
ing of  the  Pharmaceutical  Advertisiiu  Cl'Jt 
are  here  because  you  communicate  !■  r  the 
pharmaceutical  Industry.  I  submi'  tlia* 
given  the  lss\ies  confronting  that  ii-dustry 
today,  it  is  also  Important  that  you  com- 
municate to  its  members  and  parti  ilsry 
to  its  leaders. 

What  is  there  to  say  to  them?  In  ni\  view 
it  is  simply  this:  Unless  the  pharmaet  uticsi 
industry  finds  better  ways  to  demonstr  .te  iti 
concern  for  the  public  Interest  to  provide 
more  t.angible  evidence  of  its  ability  tr  he  m 
at   least  some  respects  self-regulatinc"    it  - 


(jf.--  ;ied  gradually  to  be  changed  In  charac- 
jer  'ry  public  mandate. 

I  wnnt  to  elaborate  on  that.  But  first  I 
vj:.:  to  make  one  point  absolutely  clear. 
As  ..  bricklayer  (and  I  am  proud  that  I  am 
stir,  a  card-carrying  member  of  the  union 
representing  that  skilled  trade),  as  a  citizen, 
and  .  s  a  Member  of  Corgress.  I  am  committed 
to  :.  belief  in  private  Industry  and  in  the 
tjIi  ( s  of  the  free  enterprise  system.  Under 
that  system,  t^ls  Nation  has  grown  and 
pro;-;.>ered.  Th^  private  component  is  vital 
to  c'.ir  kind  of  society  and  essential  to  our 
way  oi  life.  Do  not  count  me  among  those 
proi>'.".ets  of  doom  who  make  a  career  out  of 
predicting  the  socialization  of  all  things.  Do 
cot  :  ount  me,  either,  among  those  committed 
05  a  rnatter  of  political  and  economic  philos- 
op^.:•■  to  ptibllc  ownership  and  public  con- 
trol- over  the  operation  of  all  essential  in- 
dui'ries  and  functions.  My  natural  inclina- 
tior.  ts  to  want  to  help  repair  and  correct 
and  -trengthen.  rather  than  to  weaken  and 
de5*r.->y  private  Initiative.  That  Is  why  I 
vns  nappy  to  accept  the  Invitation  to  Join 
Tou  •''>day.  1  feel  I  have  some  things  to  say, 
or  .'.-.  least  a  point  of  view,  that  may  help 
you.  :.nd  hopefully,  those  you  communicate 
to  V-  thin  the  Industry. 

As  far  as  the  general  public  Is  concerned. 
"the  industry"  begins  with  the  prescription 
drr.i:  manufacturer  and  ends  with  the  re- 
tAKf .  This  Is  another  way  of  saying  that 
TO  •  •?  consumer,  the  thing  that  matters  Is 
Til?  immediate  availability  at  a  reasonable 
priO'-  of  what  the  doctor  has  prescribed.  No- 
tice '.lat  I  leave  quality  out  of  this.  Quality 
may  oe  readily  apparent  when  the  consumer 
buy-  .:  cAr,  a  shirt,  a  radio.  He  knovra  what 
qu.i:.-y  consists  of,  and  he  makes  his  own 
jud:.'  lent  about  whether  he  wants  or  can 
afford  to  pay  for  a  premium  product. 

B  v.ith  prescription  drups.  as  all  of  you 
mv..:  know,  the  situation  i.^  difTcrcnt.  'Tlie 
u:  .  acr  is  a  captive — he  has — for  the  most 
part  no  choice  either  about  what  will  buy, 
or  w':at  he  will  p.iy  for  whnt  he  buys.  And 
ye:  .he  product  involved — the  prescription 
irvi  is,  or  may  be.  the  difTercnce  between 
life  ind  death,  health  and  sickness,  free- 
'rom  pain  and  sulTering. 
■ompared  with  other  industries,  there 
".icthlng  different  about  the  prescrip- 
tirug  Industry.  And  there  should  be 
liing  different  at)Otit  tlie  prescription 
industry's  performance  of  its  business 
m  T.  .ins  of  the  public  Interest.  I  am  not 
at  :ii;  >ure  that  there  is. 

I  '.inderstand  that  there  are  something 
lilce  1.200  companies  known  to  be  monu- 
'acTvnng  prescription  drugs  in  the  United 
St.1t-.  alone.  Literature  from  the  Pliarma- 
ceut'  ti  Manufacturers  A.<:sociation  indi- 
cau.  its  membership  to  be  nbout  140  com- 
panir  And  I  have  heard  that  the  top  20 
con-.f.  iiies  do  more  than  80  percent  of  tlie 
prcM:ption  drug  business  In  this  country, 
ition,  the  flnanci.al  world  records  that 
as  a  pcrcent,^ge  of  sales  in  the  pre- 
:^n  drug  business  arc  high.  It  is  near 
■p  of  all  Industries  in  this  respect,  and 
iitly  continue?  to  improve  its  position 
'•  the  warnings  it  has  been  receiving 
'.e  controls  that  have  been  impo.scd 
enator  Kcfnnver  first  threw  tlic  .<^pot- 
■1  the  industry  in  1959. 
I  know  tliat  the  retail  pri-e  of  pre- 
■n  drugs  has  been  going  down  the 
r  G  ye-.rs.  .Ace  rdinp  to  the  Consumer 
^■•de.x.  there  Ins  been  a  sicnificant  de- 
t  the  same  time  that  prices  for  food 
'ler  goods  have  been  rising.  Tins  is 
'  i"  to  the  drut:  industry's  credit.  But 
jn?  f  n  remains  that  the  public  still  has 
'■•e  ::.:press!on  that  drug  prices — and  prof- 
''f—  -•  too  high.  And  this  is  a  problem 
„;.''  ■•^'^  industrj-  must  somehow  deal  with. 
v:i..\  has  Its  reaction  been? 
•^s  V  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  boon  the 
'^fcip.  ;»t  of  some  of  it.  You  talk  about 
y^'-''^     I  vestments  in  research.     You  empha- 
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si2«  Mgb  risks  and  rapid  product  obsolee- 
cence.  Tou  proclaim  ho^  essential  and  ex- 
pensive It  Is  to  InXorm  physicians  about  new 
products.  You  speak  of  quality  control  and 
of  the  vital  Importance  of  product  relia- 
bility. You  point  to  the  retailer  and  the 
ways  in  which  his  operation  of  his  business 
affects  the  price  of  your  products  to  tJie 
consumer. 

I  am  sure  each  of  these  factors  has  a  valid 
bearing  on  the  question  of  prices  and  prof- 
Its.  One  would  think  that  they  wovild  answer 
the  qtiestion — particularly  when  combined 
with  the  acknowledged  and  unparalleled  rec- 
ord of  the  U.S.  prescription  drug  industry  in 
discovering  and  developing  new  drugs  that 
have  significantly  assisted  the  physician  in 
advancing  the  public  health.  But  I  think 
the  continuing  harrassment  of  the  industry 
from  ni;tny  quarters  suggests  tliat  the  ques- 
tion lias  not  been  satisfactorily  answerefi  for 
niiiuy  pe.r'p'.c. 

Certainly  research  is  a  most  desirable  func- 
tion lor  the  reinvestment  of  profits  made  by 
the  pharmaceutical  Industry.  A  number  of 
companies  have  truly  outstanding  research 
lataor.itories.  and  the  industry  invests  several 
hundred  million  dollars  in  this  field.  But  is 
this  a  characteristic  across  the  board?  Do 
all  the  companies— all  1.200  of  them,  or  even 
all  140  of  them  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Manti- 
factiirers  Association — carry  out  a  share  of 
the  research  endeavor?     I  think  not. 

Moreover.  I  am  sure  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  bulk  of  the  industry's  research  must  be 
invested  in  what  is  called  devclopineii'il  re- 
search, and  quite  properly  so.  I.Tucli  rf  tb.e 
basic  rcicarcb  in  medicine  Is  dmic  bv  scien- 
tists in  uinversity  and  GcernniiMit  l;ibora- 
torlcs.  nnd  they  are  supported  citlier  by  tax 
funds  or  voluntary  contributi.iiis  In  this 
sense,  others  outside  the  ir.dnstr-  iic-p  fi- 
n.Tuce  the  acquisition  of  fundamental  knowl- 
edge which,  in  turn,  helps  the  industry  in 
the  dc\elopment  of  new  producTs  .Anil  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  Imposes  vft  ar.other 
special  responsibility  on  the  industry  to  keep 
the  public  Interest  in  mind  in  the  onduct 
of  its  business. 

Like  research,  the  high  risk  r.nd  rapid 
product  obsolescence  factor  is.  I  am  sure,  a 
valid  one.  It  undoubtedly  adds  to  the  cost 
of  drugs  and  it  probably  means  that  profit 
margins  must  be  higher  than  in  some  otlier 
industries.  And  yet  with  the  rapid— some 
would  say  excessively  rapid— introduction  of 
new  prescription  drugs  during  the  past  20 
years,  there  seems  to  have  been  little  damace 
to  the  financial  strength  and  stability  of  the 
Industry  and  its  members.  And  I  rant  think 
of  how  long  it  has  been  since  I  heard  of  a 
pharmaceutical  company  that  failed  because 
it  was  losing  money. 

The  industry  has  a  special  challenge  nnd 
responsibility  in  connection  with  the  quality 
of  its  products.  There  can  be  no  compro- 
mise. They  must  be  as  s.afe.  as  e'Tcctive.  ns 
uniform  in  quality  as  it  is  p'^ssible  for  man 
and  science  to  make  them.  Unfortunately, 
but  understandably,  people  e.xpect  ahsoltjtes 
as  far  as  their  health  is  concerned.  They 
expect  the  doctor  to  help  them,  and  the  drugs 
and  vaccines  the  doctor  uses  to  help  them, 
100  percent  of  the  time.  Yet  there  are  no 
absolutes  in  the  health  field;  no  surgery  is 
sure  to  cure,  no  drug  is  sure  to  ameilor'ate. 
So  the  dilemma  is  one  you  must  live  with. 
To  compoimd  the  dilemma,  the  measures 
of  quality  are  not  readily  apparent.  One  pill 
looks  very  much  like  another  pill  to  the 
patient. 

I  support  and  applaud  the  industry's  effort 
to  sustain  the  uniformly  high  qualitv  of  its 
prescription  drugs  and  vaccines.  When  a 
drug  falls.  In  terms  of  either  safetv  or  ef- 
fectiveness, it  is  a  terrible  tiling.  The  initial 
falltire  of  the  Salk  polio  vaccine  and  the 
tragedy  of  thalidomide  are  cases  In  point. 
There  Is  value  in  the  quality  of  products 
related    to   htmaan   health,    and   people    are 


willing  to  pay  for  it.  Yet  the  indvistry  may 
overstate  the  case  when  It  talks  quality  as  a 
factor  In  price. 

To  go  back  to  the  point  about  the  1,200 
manufacturers  for  a  moment — sixrely  all  of 
them  do  not  build  Into  their  products  all  the 
quality  factors  that  characterize  the  products 
of  Ell  Lilly,  for  example,  or  Upjohn.  But 
their  prices  seem  to  be  about  the  same.  And 
If  there  are  variations  In  the  quality  of  drugs, 
the  people  don*t  seem  to  hear  about  it.  They 
have  the  impression  that  drugs  are  all  about 
the  same,  all  checked  and  approved  by  the 
Government. 

Right  now,  for  example,  you  are  trying  to 
sell  the  idea  that  it  Is  better  to  prescribe 
drugs  under  their  brand  names  rather  than 
their  generic  description.  The  Implication  Is 
that  there  are  real  differences  in  the  quality 
of  drugs,  and  that  a  brand  name  helps  guide 
the  buyer  to  the  most  reliable  manufacturer 
and  the  highest  quality  product.  But  the 
public  has  not  really  been  told  this.  II  one 
drug  Is  less  safe,  less  effective,  or  less  uni- 
form in  quality  than  another,  then  the  peo- 
ple assume  It  shouldn't  be  on  the  market.  So 
it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  a  problem  In 
product  differentiation  when  those  differ- 
ences are  certainly  not  apparent. 

Now  .-.£  to  the  distribution  system  for  prc- 
-■^cription  drugs.  I  have  seen  several  mem- 
l3crs  of  your  industry.  In  effect,  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  threw  up  their  hands,  as  much 
as  to  say  that  nothing  can  be  done  about  it. 
When  the  question  of  cost  to  consumer  is 
raised,  the  manufacturer  looks  at  the  retailer 
and  says.  "On  the  average,  he  adds  100  per- 
cent to  our  price  to  him  and  charges  It  to 
the  patient,  and  nobody  ever  accuses  him  of 
profiteering  on  prescription  drugs."  And 
the  retailer  looks  at  the  manufacturer  and 
says.  "Look  at  his  sales  and  earnings  state- 
ments. He's  making  all  the  money."  Did 
you  ever  see  a  retaU  pharmacist  who  got 
r.ch  in  the  business?  I  don't  know  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  it,  but  I  do  know  the 
forgotten  man  In  such  a  situation  is  likely 
to  ise  the  patient. 

As  far  as  he  Is  concerned,  he  sees  only  one 
thing,  the  bill,  and  applies  only  one  meas- 
ure— whether  the  drug  helps.  He  is  unlikely 
to  love  you  for  what  you  do.  T)ie  most  you 
can  expect  is  that  he  wUl  understand  and 
respect  you.  and  accept  your  prices  and  prof- 
its ;ts  neceEs.ary  and  reasonable  in  the  light 
of  tlie  services  you  perform. 

How  can  this  be  achieved?  You  who  are 
in  this  audience  should  know  the  answers 
better  that  I.  Yoti  are  the  pliarmaceutlcal 
advertisers — the  communicators  for  the 
pharmaceutical  Industry.  Now.  with  whom 
do  you  communicate?  The  dcxrtors?  Yes. 
.-^^bund  .ntly.  The  pharm.acists?  Yes.  to  a 
limited  extent.  Anybody  else?  I'm  afr.iid 
The  answer  to  that  is.  not  really. 

In  other  words,  tlie  industry  has  grown  up 
believing  that  It  is  the  doctors,  not  the  jx"- 
ple.  who  are  your  customers.  Perhaps  some 
Of  yoti  would  not  even  acknowledge  that  y  ti 
deal  in  ccnsumer  goods. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  undcrst.md- 
;.l'''.e  that  you  would  give  prini.iry  attention 
to  communications  with  physicians  and 
pharmacists,  since  they  are  the  rnc;  who  pre- 
scribe and  provide  your  dnigs.  But  they  are 
special  circumstances,  and  their  very  special 
nature  requires  action  and  communication 
that  goes  beyond  narr(iw  conuiiercial  ex- 
lX"diency.  For — and  make  no  mistake  about 
It — tlie  people  are  looking  at  you.  and  It  is 
past  time  for  you  to  be  looking  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  physician-pharmacist-pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturer  team,  which  may  have 
been  thought  sufficient  unto  itself  at  one 
time,  is  no  longer  protection  Against  public 
and  go\crnmenti»I  scrutiny. 

How  about  It,  you  communic.it  r>rs?  Are 
you  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  manage- 
ments you  represent  that  they  must  take 
their  case  to  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the 
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professions,  if  they  wish  to  survive  and  to 
retain  their  basic  characteristics  under  our 
free  enterprise  system?  Are  you  prepared 
to  recommend  that  they  find  new  ways  to 
meet  the  challenges  that  confront  them? 

Part  of  the  answer  lies  in  telling  people 
what  you  do.  The  other  part  is  in  doing 
better. 

In  the  first  instance,  one  does  not  have 
to  look  very  hard  to  find  good  things  to  say. 
You  know  what  they  are  better  than  I 
do — the  products  of  your  research,  the  care 
you  devote  to  manufacturing  and  testing, 
the  value  of  your  services  to  physicians  and 
others  in  the  health  professions,  and  so  on. 
I  banre  but  one  suggestion  to  make  in  this 
respect.  Don't  fail  to  remember  that  people 
care  less  about  what  you  do  than  about  what 
you  do  for  them.  As  a  legislator,  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  case  has  not  been  made  to  me 
and  many  of- my  colleagues.  Just  as  it  has  not 
to  the  American  people.  What  are  you  do- 
ing— for  them?  Tell  them,  so  they  will  have 
some  basis  for  Judging  the  merits  of  your 
present  performance. 

I  have  said  that  the  industry  should  ac- 
commodate Itself  to  the  inevitability  of  es- 
sential change. 

What  do  I  mean  by  this?  Lret  me  give 
you  Just  a  few  illustrations. 

1.  Are  you  prepared  to  adjust  profit  mar- 
gins if  this  is  indicated,  as  drugs  are  made 
available  under  the  medicare  and  other  pro- 
grams that  will  make  health  care  more  wide- 
ly available  to  those  who  need  It  most? 

2.  Are  you  prepared  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  an  increasing  share  of  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  medical  schools  and  other  health 
centers — institutions  from  which  you  derive 
many  benefits?  They  are  a  source  of  basic 
knowledge,  the  primary  place  for  testing 
your  drugs,  the  primary  source  of  trained 
manpower  for  your  research,  and  medical 
programs,  the  only  source  of  physicians  who 
later  will  prescribe  your  products.  And  yet, 
If  I  am  correctly  informed.  Industry  has  dedi- 
cated only  relatively  small  amoimts  of  Its 
profits  to  these  Institutions. 

3.  Isn't  there  some  way  you  can  reduce 
the  price  of  drugs  required  for  chronic  111- 
ne«s?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  patient  who 
has  to  take  maintenance  doses  of  the  same 
drug  over  a  period  of  years  could  be  con- 
sidered at  least  as  a  quantity  purchaser,  and 
entitled  to  a  quantity  discount? 

4.  New  drugs  are  becoming  more  and  more 
complex,  and  It  Is  therefore  more  and  more 
difficult  to  know  how  they  will  affect  the 
patient  on  a  long-term  basis.  Isn't  there 
some  way  you  could  devote  more  of  yoiu* 
research  to  developing  new  tests  and  proce- 
dures to  permit  more  accurate  estimates  of 
the  safety? 

5.  Does  the  industry,  which  so  strongly 
protests  overregulatlon,  have  the  capacity  to 
be  more  self-regulating?  Is  there  In  fact 
any  way  for  the  association  that  represents 
the  Industry  to  Insist  on  the  maintenance 
of  certain  principles  and  standards,  and  to 
discipline  or  reject  those  companies  whose 
performance  falls  short? 

6.  Is  there  a  way — assuming  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  patent  system  and  of  some 
means  for  company  identification  with  the 
products  It  manufactures  (and  I  hope  both 
of  these  can  be  protected,  since  they  are 
fundamental  to  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem)— is  there  a  way  to  achieve  more  price 
competition? 

These  are  some  of  the  challenges,  as  they 
appear  to  a  Congressman  In  Washington 
and  as  they  appear,  I  believe,  to  many  of 
the  American  people.  I  have  spoken  frankly 
about  them  because  I  have  come  here  as 
a  friend.  I  want  to  be  helpful,  and  con- 
structive, because  I  know  that  you  are  aa 
dedicated  as  I  am  to  Improving  the  health 
of  people  everywhere. 

Indeed,  no  Industry  in  the  world  has  done 
more  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  mankind, 
to  push  the  frontiers  of  medicine  forward 


toward  healthier  and  happiar  living.  You 
lead  every  other  coimtry  In  tHe  development 
of  new  drugs.  Nearly  two-tUlrds  of  all  the 
major  new  compounds  made  available  since 
1941  have  been  developed  In  the  United 
States.  And  90  percent  of  these  have  come 
from  company  laboratories. 

You  have  worked  conscientiously  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  your  products,  to  make 
them  as  safe  and  as  effectite  as  humanly 
possible.  Although  you  have  received  very 
little  credit  for  it,  you  have  supported  meas- 
ures to  strengthen  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and,  even,  to  add  some  new 
controls  over  drugs.  You  have  responded 
willingly  and  often  to  the  call  of  public 
service.  And  in  recent  years  you  have  eveia 
cut  some  prescription  prices. 

For  the  most  part,  you  have  done  all  these 
things  In  the  shadow  of  anonymity.  You 
have  worked  through  physicians  and  phar- 
macists, so  that  the  public  hasn't  recognized 
the  good  you  have  done.  And  this  is  too  bad. 
for  you  have  a  lot  to  be  proud  about.  The 
country  has  many  reasons  to  be  proud  of 
you  and  grateful. 

Now,  however,  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress  are  taking  notice.  They  are 
watching  what  you  are  doing,  listening  to 
what  you  say.  And  you.  in  turn,  are  having 
to  listen  to  them.  This  requires  some  ad- 
justments and  poses  some  difficult  chal- 
lenges, I  know.  But  it  also  presents  an 
extraordinary  opportunity. 

For  a  pharmaceutical  industry,  working 
in  harmony,  understanding,  and  partner- 
ship with  the  American  people,  would  be  less 
vulnerable  to  outside  criticism  and  inter- 
ference. It  would  be  an  even  greater  force 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Nation's  health. 
And  this  would  be  in  your  Interest  as  well 
as  the  public's.  ; 
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Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  soil 
and  water  conservation  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  productive  agriculture.  My 
home  State  of  Iowa  has  taken  note  of 
this  by  designating  June  20  through  June 
27  as  Soil  and  Water  Consen'ation  Week. 

The  June  24,  1965,  issue  of  the  Pella 
Chronicle  of  Pella,  Iowa,  carried  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  pointing  out  the  value 
of  these  conservation  practices,  and  I 
would  like  to  call  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  fellow  Members. 

As  the  editorial  notes,  on  the  fann  con- 
servation projects,  such  as  watersheds, 
serve  to  preserve  the  fertDity  of  the  soil 
and,  at  the  same  time,  aid  in  flood  con- 
trol. Iowa  farmers  are  well  aware  of 
the  value  of  soil  and  water  conservation, 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  future  will 
bring  continued  progress  In  this  vital 
area. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiks,  I 
hereby  Include  the  editorial  from  the 
Pella  Chi-onicle : 

Soil — A  Vert  Important  Asset 

Soil  is  a  farmer's  most  important  asset, 
second  only  to  his  own  strong  hands  and 
able  mind.  Without  these,  he  can  grow  no 
crops.     And  If  he  Is  unable  to  grow  crops, 


he  is  unable  to  make  a  living,  and  v.e  n,  .j; 
all  go  hungry. 

For  this  reason.  It  Is  imperative  that  far!;.- 
ers  and  consumers  of  farm  goods  alike  oe 
aware  of  the  great  need  for  soil  conser  .i- 
tlon  practices — ways  to  keep  soil  down  on  he 
farm  Instead  of  letting  it  go  down  the  n-.tr 
The  Federal  Government  has  set  up  i.e 
Sou  Conservation  Service  and  related  fv:  c- 
tlons  of  the  ASCS  ofiftce  to  help  farmers  ut 
into  motion  the  latest  and  best  soU  cor.-tr- 
vatlon  practices.  Soil  conservation  distr;:ts 
have  been  set  up,  with  men  who  realize  the 
grave  need  for  the  expanded  use  of  soil  c  ri- 
ser vat  ion  serving  on  its  board  of  dircc:  r» 
without  pay. 

As  you  drive  through  the  countryside,  uu 
will  notice  signs  along  the  roads:  "BZlrkli  im 
Watershed,"  "Tri-Valley  Watershed,"  etc. 
These  are  watershed  areas  where  all  of  -he 
farmers  involved  have  agreed  to  put  ir.to 
practice  certain  soil  conservation  farniing 
practices.  They  all  have  had  a  conserva'ion 
plan  for  their  farm  drawn  up  by  the  SCS  >  ffice 
of  their  respective  counties. 

They  all  have  put  these  practices  into  ef- 
fect. Terraces,  contour  farming,  gr;„vsecl 
waterways,  strip  cropping,  etc.,  may  al;  be 
found  on  their  farms.  When  the  farms  )•  ve 
met  prescribed  standards,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment tiien  invests  tax  money  into  build- 
ing the  conservation  structures  that  are  ;  ec- 
essary  to  control  those  land  features  sue;,  as 
deep  gullies,  that  are  beyond  the  abilitv  or 
n-.c.ui.s  of  the  individual  farmer. 

The  concrete  spillwaj's,  farm  ponds,  d;'Tiis 
drop-inlet  structures,  etc.,  that  dot  thf  or- 
ganized watershed  landscapes  are  all  in- 
tended to  do  one  thing;  allow  that  w.ster 
that  doe.=  get  off  the  farm  in  spite  oi  the 
terr:>ccs,  etc..  to  "walk  off"  rather  than  run 
off." 

They  cut  the  speed  of  the  water's  n.iw 
so  it  will  be  less  able  to  erode  precious  :u!l 

All  of  this  has  an  effect  on  vital  interest 
other  than  the  maintenance  of  the  fertility 
of  the  farmland.  It  is  also  flood  control 
But  this  is  flood  control  where  It  cout  •■  — 
where  the  water  hits  the  ground.  The  :  lore 
water  that  can  be  slowed,  or  stopped  ii.d 
held,  by  conservation  practices  on  the  :  :m 
the  more  water  that  will  soak  into  the  gr.  ;:-.d 
to  be  uped  for  growing  crops. 

And  at  the  same  time,  if  there  is  less  w  -er 
leaving  the  farm,  there  Is  less  water  rf  rh- 
ing  the  creeks  and  rivers.  If  this  Is  haps-er.- 
ing  all  along  the  line,  it  will  take  a  river  or 
creek  longer  to  reach  flood  stage. 

If  this  is  carried  to  its  logical  conch: -Kin 
with  all  farmers  using  conservation  r''c- 
tices,  it  would  take  a  very  large  rain  t<  cre- 
ate a  flood  of  major  concern. 

So  soil  conservation  is  of  great  impor'  uce 
to  all  of  us,  both  from  the  standpoint  o:  ■  on- 
tinued  fertility  of  the  soil  and  of  flood  -or.- 
trol. 

And  since  this  is  Soil  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Week,  we  would  like  to  take  thi-  op- 
portunity to  salute  those  farmers  who  have 
already  made  soil  conservation  a  part  of  ilieir 
farming  oi>erations.  And  we  urge  thoso  who 
haven't,  to  seriously  consider  doing  so  -oon 

_!■     I  H 


Behind  14(b)  Repeal:  Labor's  Drive  To 
Reform  Taft-Hartley  Has  Poltical 
Motive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU  ES 

Monday.  June  28, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  n-crvx- 
ly  an  individual,  rather  high  up  ii    the 
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AFL-CIO  circles,  told  me  that  he  con- 
sidois  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  a  symbol  and 
a  w  iiipping  boy  for  union  oflQcials  In  or- 
der to  arouse  their  membership.  He  also 
ssLic  he  could  see  very  little  advantage 
in  repealing  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  since  the  unions  were  gain- 
ing m  membership  in  those  States  which 
have  right -to-work  laws. 

This  theory  seems  to  be  substantiated 
in  an  article  by  John  A.  Grimes,  pub- 
lii^i.ed  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
Tiu.>day,  June  22,  which  follows: 
BFiHND  14(b)  Repeal — Labor's  Drive  To 
Ref  'HM  Taft-Hartley  Has  Political  Motive 

(By  John  A.  Grimes) 

\\  NSHiNGTON. — ^Por  all  its  formal  argu- 
mei.rs  about  economic  injustice,  the  overrid- 
ing motive  behind  labor's  determined  drive 
to  r?form  the  Taft-Hartley  law  is  its  still- 
uns  .lisfied  yearning  for  political  muscle. 

P  blicly,  of  coTorse,  the  congressional  cam- 
paieu  by  the  AFLr-CIO  and  its  allies  to  re- 
peal .section  14(b)  concentrates  on  the  com- 
pl.T.iit  that  allowing  States  to  outlaw  the 
uni  'n  shop  with  right-to-work  laws  unfairly 
re5-',-'xts  unions  in  cn-ganizing  new  members 
raici  bargaining  for  them — functions  given 
pubhc  sanction  by  other  sections  of  the  law. 
Indf  c-d,  this  argument  appears  to  gain  weight 
wlif:\  some  defenders  of  14(b)  warn  that  re- 
pe::  .ng  it  wiU  open  the  floodgate  to  all- 
pow-Tful  tmion  monopoly,  almost  overnight 
forc.ng  thousands  of  unorganized  workers  to 
join  up  or  lose  their  Jobs,  and  leaving  man- 
.leeir.ent  almost  helpless  at  the  negotiating 

Privately,  however,  union  chiefs  concede 
th.n  their  organizing  and  bargaining  prob- 
lem- arise  from  far  deeper  forces,  and  they 
hariv^r  no  Uluslons  that  repealing  14(b)  will 
raai-ically  cure  those  ills.  But  if  repeal  would 
be  r^iostly  a  symbolic  victory,  the  chiefs  fig- 
ure "hat's  Just  what  they  need  to  boost  their 
poL  '■-•al  fortunes. 

CONCERN   OVER   AN    IMAGE 

What  makes  this  particular  symbol  so  im- 
por. iUt  to  organized  labor  is  its  need  to  es- 
labii.-h  itself  as  a  political  force  which  can 
not  only  help  at  the  polls  but  deliver  leg- 
islaiive  goods.  Ever  since  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  v\;is  passed  in  1947,  top  labor  leaders  have 
con-'.dered  14(b)  a  particular  affront.  Tliey 
have  ao  often  labeled  repeal  their  No.  1  ob- 
jective they  can  no  longer  afford  to  sacrifice 
it  f'<r  more  substantive  goals.  Backing 
away  or  failing  now,  they  believe,  would  be 
an  e.peclally  severe  setback  for  their  rcpu- 
tatv  :i  as  political  movers. 

APIj-CIO  Chieftains  are  well  aware  tliat 
the  '.ogislatave  halls  and  tlie  policsmi.'xking 
level?  of  Government — not  the  bargaining 
tab'.f-.>  —have  become  their  most  fruitful  field.s 
for  ;"!f-hclp.  Particularly  in  the  face  of  in- 
cre.  :ngly  effective  management  opposition, 
Incii  .dual  contract  negotiations  can't  cope 
Wi'.ti  the  complex  problems  of  automation 
and  !■  chnological  change  and  persistent  spot- 
ty 1':  '.mplo\-ment.  or  provide  higher  mlnl- 
trrji.i  watres  and  improved  unemployment 
bencivs.  But  these  can  be  dealt  with,  fed- 
era*'  .n  officials  are  convinced,  through  legis- 
latin',  that  creates  jobs  and  elevates  work 
stanu  !.rds. 

Tu  ar-complish  these  alms,  union  leaders 
havo  lound,  requires  an  Intensely  active  and 
bro:  Illy  based  political  organization — one 
that  •  nt  only  can  be  geared  up  to  help  win 
ele.-i  .jiiii  but  will  remain  in  gear  to  Influence 
the  ...!iceholders  It  has  heip>ed  elect. 

Sm  '■;  a  political  force  depends,  even  niore 
than  fin  money,  on  a  continuing  supply  of 
sr.r;.  ;  ;i,istic  manpower. 


Ehiring  an  election  campaign,  one  of  la- 
bor's most  potent  weapons  has  been  the 
availability  of  helpers  from  union  ranks  to 
perform  the  thousands  of  tasks  that  make  a 
campaign  succeeaful.  But  tlieee  volunteers, 
largely  unrewarded,  tend  to  drift  away  after 
election  day.  The  union  chiefs  have  found 
that,  to  keep  an  interested  and  effective  po- 
litical force  available  to  mount  grassroots 
camp»aigns  and  other  pressiues  on  Govern- 
m.enfoflicials.  they  must  convince  their  con- 
stituents that  political  action  results  in  direct 
benefits. 

Labor  has  been  somewhat  effective  in  help- 
ing elect  ciindidates.  but  much  less  effective 
in  winning  all  of  the  clearly  labor-oriented 
legislation  it  wants  from  Congress  or  the 
White  House.  Indeed,  some  elections  the 
AFL-CIO  has  hailed  as  smashing  victories 
have  been  quickly  followed  by  legislative  dis- 
aster. Sample:  Union  chiefs  fully  hoped, 
after  claiming  sizable  credit  for  the  substan- 
tial liberal  E>em.ocratic  gains  in  the  House  in 
the  1958  election,  to  win  rapid  repeal  of  14(b) . 
Instead,  they  were  saddled  with  the  1959 
Landrum-Griffin  labor  reform  law,  a  measure 
designed  to  produce  more  rank-and-file  de- 
mocracy taut  which  union  leaders  still 
cui'se  as  btirdensome  and  harassing. 

Even  with  a  Democrat  in  the  White  House, 
mere  Democrat  majorities  in  Congress  haven't 
provided  the  unions  any  spectacular  legisla- 
tive victories.  So  after  each  new  election  the 
AFL-CIO  chieftains  start  out  patting  them- 
selves on  the  back  for  helping  increasing  the 
ranks  of  the  liberals  on  Capitol  Hill,  then 
wind  up  almost  emptyhanded  exhorting 
their  troops  to  still  more  intensive  and  effec- 
tive political  actions,  in  hopes  that  electing 
even  more  liberals  will  help  labor  win  its  way 
in  the  next  Congress. 

Over  the  years,  the  hallmark  of  such  a 
Congress  has  been  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law.  So  it  isn't  surprising 
that,  with  the  smashing  election  of  Presi- 
dent Johiison  and  some  40  new  Democratic 
House  Members,  mostly  of  the  liberal  stripe 
that's  to  labor's  liking.  AFL-CIO  chiefs  now 
are  under  obligation  to  deliver. 

"If  we  don't  get  it  now,  we  can't  go  back 
to  our  own  people,"  declares  one  Federation 
aid.  He  means  the  union  leaders  will  find 
it  difficult  to  rouse  their  disillusioned  mem- 
bers to  tbp  enthtisiastic  action  needed  to  ac- 
coiv.n;iFh  !hr  Foder.ation's  legislative  aims. 

AN    rVE    ON     1966    ELECTIONS 

.M ready.  AFL-CIO  politicos  are  talking  of 
the  need  for  more  intense  action,  starting  at 
once,  to  help  protect  the  present  liberal 
House  majority  in  the  1966  congressional 
piccdons.  Such  off-year  elections  usually 
have  resulted  in  a  loss  of  seats  for  the  par- 
ty in  power.  So  slight  were  the  margins  by 
V.  hich  some  of  the  1964  liberals  were  elected, 
it  wouldn't  take  much  of  a  swit^-h  to  cause 
si.-'able  Democratic  losses. 

So.  to  fire  up  its  troops,  the  AFL-CIO 
needs  a  tangible  victory,  and  needs  it  now. 

Tlicre  arc.  of  coiu-se,  a  number  of  other 
legislative  items  proposed  by  Mr.  Johnson 
that  the  unions  want  besides  repeal  of  14(b) . 
Some  of  these  Johnson  proposals,  such  as 
broader  minimtmi  wage  coverage,  increased 
and  broadened  unemployment  compensation, 
may  in  the  long  run  prove  more  important 
for  labor. 

But  repeal  of  14(b)  wotild  clearly  be  the 
union's  own  victory,  and  clearly  identifiable 
as  such.  The  impact  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law's  provision  falls  entirely  on  unions:  its 
removal  would  benefit  unions  alone.  It  is 
precisely  this  clear  union  label  the  AFL-dO 
leadership  needs  to  prove  to  its  own  people 
that  the  Federation  has  become  a  p>olitlcal 
i>over  that  can  deliver  the  goods. 


Project  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28,  1965 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  more  important  goal  for  leaders 
in  government  in  behalf  of  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  than  the  quest  for  p>eace. 
But  the  leaders  in  government  cannot 
achieve  this  goal  unless  they  have  the 
support  of  many  citizens  in  all  walks  of 
life.  In  my  contacts  with  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  19th  Congressional  District 
of  California,  which  I  have  been  honored 
to  represent  for  almost  23  years,  I  find 
the  desire  to  eliminate  the  scourge  of 
war  and  the  hope  to  establish  universal 
peace  to  be  the  dominant  interest. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  I  believe  I  know 
more  than  most  people  the  power  for 
destruction  which  atomic  weapon  own- 
ing nations  could  unleash  in  the  event 
cf  nuclear  war.  This  knowledge  has 
cat'.<=ed  me  to  support  the  establishment 
of  the  U.S.  Disarmament  and  Arms  Con- 
trol  Agency.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Dr.  Thomas  Morgan,  I  made 
the  closing  speech  of  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  this 
Agency  was  established  in  1961.  I  have 
consistently  supported  its  appropria- 
tions and  its  enlargement  since  that 
time.  Although  its  task  Is  difficult  and 
subject  to  derision  by  many,  I  believe 
that  it  has  brought  a  tangible  and  prac- 
tical function  of  planning  for  peace  into 
being.  The  staff  of  the  Agency  has  been 
carefully  built  until  now  It  has  a  comple- 
ment of  214  people.  Their  objective  is 
to  explore  ways  and  means  of  settling 
international  controversies  by  peaceful 
negotiations  instead  of  by  war.  Their 
work  should  be  supported  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  even  though  the  history 
of  man's  inhumanity  to  man  stands  as 
a  constant  reminder  that  wars  and 
rumors  of  war  may  continue  imtil  the 
end  of  time. 

A  great  force  for  mobilizing  the  forces 
for  peace  exists  in  the  spiritual  leaders 
of  OUT  religious  organizations  throughout 
our  country.  In  many  places  the  clergy 
have,  in  sermon  and  in  personal  con- 
tacts, encouraged  the  cause  of  peace. 
In  my  conpre.=;sional  district  I  know  of 
many  members  of  the  clergy  who  are 
deeply  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  obtain- 
ing peace  in  our  troubled  world.  One 
of  my  personal  friends  in  the  ministry. 
Dr.  E.  Ezra  Ellis,  now  serving  as  minister 
of  the  First  Friends  Church  in  Whittier, 
Calif.,  recently  preached  a  sermon  on 
Memorial  Sunday,  entitled  "Project 
Peace."  Under  imanlmous  consent,  I 
wish  to  have  the  words  of  this  sermon 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Conrges- 
siONAL  Record  with  my  remarks  and  also 
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the  card  of  principles,  which  he  dis- 
tributed widely: 

Protect  Peace 
(By  Evert  Bzxa  Ellis) 
Let  xis  project  peace.     Why   not? 
Peace    Is    the    secret    ingredient    of    all 
healthy   relationships.    Viewed    in    such    a 
perspective,  the  absence  of  peace  Is  violence. 
This    state    of    antlsociologlcal    behavior    is 
personal  as  well  as  social.    It  Is  economic  as 
well  as  political.    It  is  Intellectual  as  well 
as    spiritual.     It    is    scientific    as    well     as 
historical. 

We  all  want  peace.  Books  about  peace  roll 
off  the  presses  unendingly.  The  big  bug- 
aboo Is  war.  The  skeleton  in  the  closet  Is 
fear.  The  threat  over  humanity  is  extinc- 
tion. We  can  read  this  from  Homer  to 
Hegel.  Old  Testament  to  New,  Plato  to  the 
present  struggle  through  the  dilemmas  of 
the  minds  of  men  regarding  war  and  peace. 
So  what? 

When  the  foregoing  is  examined  closely 
we  see  that  problem  Is  personal  as  well  as 
perennial.  It  is  filled  with  seemingly  in- 
finite sociological  and  political  complexities 
but  the  implications  are  intensely  individual. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  although  we 
might  be  told  that  we  do  not  understand  the 
magnitude  of  the  complications,  the  facts  of 
war  and  peace  face  each  individual  In  the 
conditions  of  his  everyday  existence. 

Certainly  If  the  civilization  (or  if  you 
prefer  "the  coming  world  civilization"  that 
W.  E.  Hocking  talks  about)  of  which  we  are 
a  part  is  to  have  the  summon  bonum,  or 
the  supreme  good  for  all  people  it  Is  up  to 
people  to  decide. 

Again  and  again  all  over  the  world  one 
hears  it  said  "People  want  peace.  It  is  the 
governments  that  make  war."  This  seems 
naive  to  some.  To  others  it  is  superficial. 
The  important  point  {perplexes  as  we  ask, 
"Is  it  true?" 

II  it  Is,  then  what  c:\n  individuals  do 
about  It?  Nothing?  Protest?  Pr.iy?  Dream? 
Anything  else? 

Let  us  reason  together.  Why  not  make  an 
attempt  to  think  of  ways,  or  a  way.  by  which 
everyone  can  consciously  and  self-confident- 
ly  make  himself  a  part  of  the  dynamic 
answer.  So,  from  our  all-too-prevalent  at- 
titude described  as  "Come  we:vl,  or  come  woe, 
our  status  is  quo,"  let  us  push  from  status 
quo  to  pertinent  queries  which  ponder 
peace. 

Would  not  Jesus  still  speak  through  the 
"be  attitude"  of  the  Living  Presence  of  Christ 
saying  "Blessed  are  the  makers  of  peace." 
Peace  hopers  and  peace  er.logii^ers  need  to  do 
more  than  dream  and  talk. 

The  question  of  everyone  when  the  matter 
of  war  and  peace  is  discussed  seems  to  be, 
"What  can  I  do?"  The  following  is  proposed 
for  a  worldwide  and  earth-encircling  propo- 
sition In  the  spirit  if  the  words  "Let  there 
be  peace  on  eanh  and  let  it  begin  with  me." 
1 

AiTirm  peace  by  saying  to  yovir."?eli  honest- 
ly every  morning,  noon,  and  night  "I  do  be- 
lieve in  peace." 

Although  almost  everyone  you  meet  will 
say  that  he  believes  in  peace  the  cr\ix  of  the 
matter  is  wnat  he  will  do  nbout  his  nfTir- 
mation. 

A  college  girl  said  recently  "There's  not 
much  time  for  ptace.  There  is  too  much  to 
do."  Perhaps  this  sums  up  the  matter  for 
most  of  us.  We  have  too  much  to  du.  We 
arc  so  Involved. 

Docs  this  inc.Tn  that  we  do  not  hor.c.-.tly 
believe  peace  is  important  enough  to  devote 
some  of  our  time  and  enerrry  to  the  c.iusc  or 
causes  of  peace?  Perhaps  this  might  be 
classed  as  one  of  mankind's  n:ost  subtle  sins 
of  omission. 

Wo  really  know  that  pe.T.cc  i.^  import.int. 
However,  as  has  been  suggested  "ra.m  has 
always  acted  at  variance  with  his  wisdom, 


nullifying  the  hope  of  peace,  by  preparing 
always  for  the  next  war." 

The  great  ambivalence  of  war  and  peace 
seems  "Inescapable  £ind  Irradlcable."  There- 
fore, If  we  really  believe  in  peace  even  though 
we  but  "see  in  a  glass  darkly,"  to  remind  our- 
selves is  one  way  to  involve  our  continual 
participation  in  the  ideas  of  peace. 

How  shall  we  hold  thes9  ideas  In  our 
minds?  1 

n  I 

By  thinking  peace  is  our  answer.  Think 
peace  by  reading  and  exploring  creatively 
the  ideas  of  the  greatest  minds  of  the  past 
and  the  present  in  what  haa  been  said  and 
is  being  said  today  to  promote  good  will 
among  all  people  of  the  e;u-th. 

Countless  volumes  have  been  written  in 
the  theme  explored  by  Tolstoy  in  his  famous 
volume  called  "War  and  Peaoe."  One  of  my 
friends  Introduced  me  to  a  book  called  "To- 
wards a  Science  of  Peace."  by  Then.  F.  Lentz. 
Julian  Huxley  commends  the  boc'k  "to  the 
increasing  number  of  peoiile  who  tire  no 
longer  satisfied  with  the  world's  traditional 
ideologies,  and  to  all  who  are  profoundly 
perturbed  by  the  threat  of  suicidal  war." 

Christians  will  turn  always  to  the  Bible 
to  rekindle  their  minds.  Peace  is  mentioned 
twice  as  often  as  war  in  the  Bible.  The  word 
"peace"  is  used  404  times  while  "war"  Is  only 
used  In  211  Instances.  War  i£  spoken  of  only 
14  times  In  the  New  Testament  while  we 
find  it  197  times  in  the  Old  Testament.  In 
only  one  of  the  Gosjjels  do  we  come  across 
the  mention  of  war,  twice  in  Luke,  but  not 
once  in  Matthew,  Mark,  or  John.  Seven  of 
the  fourteen  times  war  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Is  .spoken  about  are  f<Jund  in  Revela- 
tions. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  404 
times  the  word  "peace"  is  u$ed  in  the  Bible 
it  is  found  296  times  in  the  Old  Testament 
and   108  in  the  New  Testament. 

ni 

This  gives  us  reasons  to  t;i!k  peace  by 
conversing  with  others  about  mankind's 
imiversal  hope  and  desire  for  peace,  as  well 
as  about  the  problem.s,  the  complexitie;^.  and 
the  complications  of  man's  inhum.mlty  to 
man. 

There  are  plenty  of  familiar  words  in  the 
Bible  to  stir  our  thoughts  In  conversation. 
From  Genesis  to  Revelation  we  have  state- 
ments like  "Peace  be  to  you.  fCLir  not"  (Gen- 
esis 43:  23).  "He  will  keep  him  in  perfect 
peace"  (Isaiah  26:  3).  "Great  peace  have 
they  who  love  the  Lord  (Pailms  119:  165), 
"Peace  be  unto  you"  (John  20:  26 K  "Now 
the  God  of  peace"  (Romans  15:  3:1 1 .  "Grace 
be  tmto  you  and  peace"  iRewlation  1:  4t. 

War  which  Freud  describes?  as  the  "legacy 
of  embitterment"  ha,"^  no  longer  any  charm 
or  beauty.  It  has  too  loni»  boon  as  Dexter 
Perkins  suggests  that  the  '  lii^  tory  of  m:;n  is 
(the)  history  of  violence." 

We  know  that  the  coPt  of  war  is  infinite. 
Kenneth  Bouldlng  tells  us  that  our  "World 
w:ir  cconomv  is  estimated  between  $110  and 
?120  billion."  Otir  country  spend?  slightly 
over  one  third  of  this,  and  tCie  Soviet  Union 
somethinr:  le.ss  than  one  tlijrd  of  the  total. 

If.  as  Jefferson  said,  "poacf  is  our  passion" 
then  It  behooves  tho-^r  ■who  b':'Iievc  in  pence 
to  ?pe.7k  otit.  i 

IV  I 

You  und  I  can  n..  ke  pe  i.e  i-y  hoipiiif; 
in  ever:,'  way  we  can  to  create,  maintain, 
and  extend  the  spirit  of  pea^e  to  everyone 
We  meet  wiierevcr  wo  p'>. 

We  can  do  t)\\s  even  in  tQie  midtt  of  the 
kind  of  a  world  in  which  we  live.  It  still 
seems  stranee  thftt  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  we  have  a 
Secretary  of  War  but  no  Sccrc^iry  of  Peace. 

In  this  the  20th  ccnturj-,  the  first  to  have 
world  w.irs,  will  we  le.irn  enoiic'h  to  find  the 
"cosmopolitical  Ideal"  of  Kanf]"  V/e  face 
the  choice — brotherhood  or  oblivion. 


What  is  most  Important  to  humanity? 
It  not  the  chance  to  be  htmian  In  the  higi 
sense  for  which  man  was  created?    Obvioi 
all  that  negates  and  destroys  must  go. 
war  is  obsolete. 

To   project   peace    will   continue   to   n. 
scientific  study   wiUi   utilization   of   all 
sciences.    An  evolving  political  strategy  v 
short-range    and    long-range    objectives 
essential.     Communication    of    means 
ends  requires  the  mechanics  of  Lnvolven;. 
It  calls  for  the  utilization  of  the  laws  oi 
universe    with    the    built-in    and    Inhei 
abilities  of  man  as  well  as  his  desires  , 
aspirations. 

Do  we  today  believe  enough  tolae  wi:: 
to  join  others  around  the  world  in  a  : 
reaching  crusade  for  peace?  Are  we  rcu 
Are  we  willing?    Will  we  help? 

We  have  the  promise  that  "Blessed  arc 
peacemakers." 
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Peace? 
From  man's  beginning — struggle — 
What  price  glory? 
Is  this  man's  hope — peace? 
Or  do  we  delude  ourselves? 

Hope  for  peace — ■ 

Have  we  given  up? 

Do  men  only  say  and  sing 

They  want  to  "study  war  no  more"? 

Is  this  our  lostness? 
We  know  not  what  we  want- 
Within  or  without? 

What  is  the  "realism" 

We  desire  for  otu-  time  and  need? 

■Vulgar  ruthlessness,  crude  ugliness'' 

Is  it  Itist  to  kill?  murder? 

Destroy  by  war  machines 

To  prove  and  gain  "our  rights"? 

O  sad  shibboleths  of  man's 
Inhumanity  to  man — war, 
Dread  disease  of  earth! 

Tliere  must  be  ways  of  valor 
To  bring  the  victories 
Projecting  peace 

Amidst  the  millions  of  our  earth 
Planning,  working  good 
For  ench  and  all. 

— E.E 
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Lkt    Thfre    Be   Pe.\ce   on   E.^rth 
Let  there  be  peace  on  earth. 

Let  it  begin  with  me. 
Let  there  be  peace  on  earth. 

The  peace  tliat  was  meant  to  be. 

With  God  as  our  Father, 

Brothers  all  are  we. 
Let  me  walk  with  my  brother. 

In  perfect  h.innony. 

Let  pccc  Ix'gin  with  me, 

Let  this  be  the  mom.cnt  now. 

W'ith  every  step  I  t:ike. 
Let  this  be  my  solemn  vow. 

To  taV-.e  each  moment  and  live  each  nv' 

In  peace  etenvUly. 
Lot  there  be  peace  on  earth. 

And  let  It  begin  with  me.. 

~J:ll  Jackson  and   Sy  Mi 


.-nt 


Phojfct  Peace 

1.  Affirm  peace  by  saying  to  yov 
honestly  every  morning,  noon,  and  ntg: 
do  believe  in  peace." 

2.  Tiiink   peace   by  reading  and  e.xp; 
creatively  the  ideas  of  the  greatest  mi:'. 
ti:e  past  and  the  present  in  what  ha& 
said  and  Is  being  said  today  to  promote 
will  among  .all  people  of  the  earth. 

3.  Talk  petice  by  conversing  witli  o 
about  mankind's  universal  hope  and  '- 
for  po.T^:^  as  well  as  about  tlie  problem 
oomplexities  and  the  complications  of  : 
inhumanity  to  man. 
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4  Make  i>eace  by  helping  in  every  way  you 
can  ■o  create,  maintain  and  extend  the  spirit 
of  ;>';'.ice  to  everyone  you  meet  wherever  you 
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The  Majority  Opinion:  We  Are  Here 
To  Learn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

OF  Missotrsi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28,  1965 

Ml'.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  lonu 
whilt^  now,  the  {x>litical  activity  of  siu- 
den?.-  has  been  a  question  of  great  con- 
ceni  The  actions  of  Berkeley's  young 
people  shocked  and  amazed  great  seg- 
menus  of  our  population.  Many  of  the 
issues  on  which  demonstrations  cxjcur 
are  Vii.shly  complex  and  offer  no  simple 
toiuiion.  Lack  of  factual  material  and 
faul'v  logic  have  caused  many  of  our 
you'ii  to  parade  and  march  protestinp 
or  .'dvocating  things  they  know  little 
abor.r.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  "ihese  students  are  attending  in- 
stit\!tions  to  attain  facts  necessarj'  to 
form  a  valid  opinion.  If  they  spend  all 
their  time  marching,  how  will  they  ever 
leani  the  facts?  Some  spend  so  much 
time  picketing  and  "ining."  they  find  bt- 
tle  time  to  bathe  or  shave,  much  less  time 
to  attend  class  and  leam. 

Fi  t-e  sF>eech  guaranteed  each  person  by 
our  Constitution  is  one  thing,  Irrespon- 
sibii'  misinformed,  illogical  "hell  raising' 
is  qidte  another.  The  distinction  be- 
beiv.  oen  the  two  must  be  recognized  and 
deal"  with  accordingly. 

Ir.  many  areas  the  actions  of  the  slim 
miu  >rity  amplify  themselves  so  as  to 
seeir  to  become  the  majority  view.  In 
the  ase  of  student  demonstrations  the 
'.oc.  .  minority  has  managed  to  present 
the;;  case  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear 
lars;  r  in  number  than  they  really  ai-e. 
In  li.e  Sunday,  June  6,  edition  of  the 
Wa.-'.mgton  Star,  an  article  was  printed 
on  ti.Ls  very  point.  Here  then,  for  your 
info:  mation,  is  the  majority  opinion,  we 
are  here  to  leam,  articulated  by  Yoram 
B.  S /okely,  valedictorian  of  Columbia's 
-rad  lating  class.  His  commencement 
add:  -.ns  was  entitled  "The  Case  Agairu^t 
Pol;  ical  Activity  by  Students."  His  case 
is  well  made : 

Th:    C'a^f    Ac.mnst   Political   Activity    i;v 

Students 

( By  "Voram  B.  Szekely  i 

N'^  V.  York. — The  occasion  for  which  we 
sre  ir.ihered  here  today  marks  for  some  of 
us  t'l"  end  of  one  stretch  in  the  road  of 
iife  As  such,  it  possesses  a  reflective  qual- 
■"'  '■'  provides  tis  with  an  opportunity  to 
-■-'':'  T  .,  While,  turn  back  and  reconsider 
soffir  pisodes  and  experiences  of  our  4  years 
ori  ••  ,s  cfimpns.  In  doing  so.  we.  of  course. 
slit)".-  !  cherish  the  good  and  the  pleasain. 
out  :  the  same  time  we  must  not  ignore 
■'■  >  .uid  events  which  could  bear  some 
-'"•  exaniination.  I  propose  to  devote 
•"e  ;  Olowing  remarks  to  one  such  issue; 
lurr.f'y.  the  problem  of  sttident  involvement 
•^  P'  u-ical  iictivities — not  campus  politics. 
iiut  :.  live  involvement  with  national  and 
-■'■■    ■:  ional  political  issues. 

A       :!!i?al    approach    would    not    seem    to- 


tally inappropriate.  In  view  of  the  general 
apathy  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  this 
matter.  Individual  acts  have  been  occa- 
sionally criticized  by  members  of  the  facul- 
ty, administration,  and  student  body,  but 
those  were  merely  the  more  conspicuous 
manifestations  of  a  wider  problem. 

The  problem  itself  remained  untouched. 
Not  even  after  the  unsavory  outbreaks  dur- 
ing the  recent  Naval  Reserve  OflQcer  Train- 
ing Corps  ceremonies  (in  which  a  hundred 
jeering  college  students  succeeded  in  block- 
ing the  commissioning  ceremonies)  was  there 
any  widespread  tendency  to  question  as  such 
the  right  of  students  to  engage  in  political 
activities  while  on  campus.  This  right  has 
been  regurded  i;£  one  aspect  of  academic 
freedom,  and  it.«  denial  was  therefore  held 
um-i:nk;ible 

STUDENT  OUTBRE-^KS 

Uucii-r  tl.ciC  circumstances  a  small  but 
vuciferuiis  student  minority  has  been  able 
to  create  an  impression  of  numerical  strength 
and  influence  which  was  quite  out  of  pro- 
portion with  reality. 

Now  is  not  the  proper  occasion  to  ana- 
ly/.c  tlip  merits  and  demerits  of  the  views 
propounded  by  this  minority.  We  should 
r.athcr  consider  the  general  problem  in  its 
relation  i.i  C'.'iliini'oin's.  academic  practice  and 
;'Urpose.?. 

A  good  portion  of  student  political  activ- 
ity has  involved  confrontation  with  the  uni- 
versity administration.  Such  affairs  as  the 
unionizatior.  dispute  (When  Congress  of  Ra- 
cial EqualiTv  pickets  staged  a  4-day  sit-in 
and  hunger  .<-trike  to  protest  allegedly  low 
v.^.ge.s  paid  'o  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  cafe- 
teria workers  1.  the  NROTC  disturbance  and 
demonstrii*  ions  against  certain  foreign  g:uests 
of  the  university  (such  as  Queen  Prederika 
of  Greece  .md  Madame  Nhu  of  'Vietnam)  con- 
stituted a  direci  challenge  to  established 
university  policies. 

They  were  bound  to  cause  considerable 
official  embarrassment,  and  It  is  dlflScult  to 
imagine  that  this  possibility  had  eluded  their 
student  organizers  beforehamd.  The  fact  that 
they  did  not  reconsider  their  plans  indicates, 
therefore,  not  only  lack  of  maturity  and  good 
taste,  btn  outright  and  spiteful  disregard 
for  university  authority.  It  constituted  In- 
terference With  matters  bearing  no  relation 
to  student  interests,  matters  which  are  quite 
irrelevant  to  those  concerns  which  are  a  stu- 
dent's purpose  and  justification  for  being  at 
Columbia. 

SHuTI.D    n.XCK    .\DMlNISTR.*TION 

Those  political  acts  were  ill-concealed  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  individual  pressure 
groups  among  the  student  body  to  force  the 
university  to  tuidertake  a  certain  course  of 
action  commensurate  with  their  private  views 
and  inclinations  The  administration  wisely 
did.  and  should  continue  to,  resist  such  at- 
tempts. The  student  body  should  give  it  un- 
qtialified  support  by  voicing  disapproval  of 
the  conduct  of  their  colleagues. 

To  those  in  my  audience  who  might  be 
.surprised  to  find  a  student  championing  the 
cause  of  the  administration.  I  would  point 
out  a  simple  fact:  We  students  have  come 
to  Columbia  for  a  single  purpose — to  obtain 
an  education.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  devote 
all  our  efforts  to  this  purpose  alone,  and 
leave  teaching  to  the  teachers  and  adminis- 
tration to  the  administrators.  A  university 
like  Columbia  consists  of  a  complex  of  in- 
stitutions, groups,  and  individtials.  with  dif- 
ferent, sometimes  conflicting  views  and 
purposes 

If  each  of  these  elements  were  to  pressure 
the  university  into  acceptance  of  policies 
agreeable  with  its  own  views,  the  academic 
community  would  have  disintegrated  Into 
chaos  long  ;igo 

VOLrNTARY    RESTRAINT 

Iiidividtial  self-restraint  and  respect  for  the 
academic  authorities  are  therefore  In  order. 
It  would  be  erroneous  to  take  them  for  evi- 


dence of  weakness  or  suprcssion  of  academic 
freedom.  They  are  as  voluntary  as  the  proc- 
ess of  higher  education  itself,  by  dint  of  the 
very  fact  that  it  cannot  proceed  smoothly 
without  them.  In  adc^tlng  these  attitudes, 
the  individual  would  undertake  a  voluntary 
curtailment  of  his  personal  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, to  facilitate  the  good  of  the  academic 
community  of  which  he  is  part.  The  decision 
to  do  so  is  Indicative  not  of  weakness,  but  of 
good  judgment  and  strength  of  character. 

We  would  arrive  at  similar  conclusions  if 
we  e.xamine  the  problem  from  still  another 
point  of  view.  Looking  at  the  state  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  past  two  deo'.des.  two  trends  become 
immediately  clear.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
cost  of  running  a  college  or  university  has 
risen  steadily,  and  so  has  tuition.  At  Colum- 
bia College,  lor  instance,  tuition  rose  from 
$380  a  year  in  1944  to  $1,700  a  year  in  1964. 
an  increase  of  350  percent.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  is  not  surprising  that  a  large 
number  of  students  receive  financial  aid.  At 
Columbia.  65  percent  of  all  college  under- 
graduates held  scholarships,  from  one  source 
or  another,  during  the  academic  year  1963-64. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  places 
in  the  uistiiution  of  higher  learning  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  rise  m  applications. 
This  rejtiUed  in  ever  larger  lutmbers  of  qual- 
ifled  ..ppllcant-s  being  rejected  for  lack  of 
.spuce  At  Columbia  College,  the  number  of 
applicauus  for  the  class  of  1969  Increased  by 
approximately  10  percent  over  that  of  1968, 
wlih  3.360  applicants  competing  for  about 
TOO  av,^ liable  places. 

ACCEPTS  OBLIGATIONS 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these 
facts  is  clear:  a  student  ought  to  know  that 
admission  to  an  Institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing, and  especially  a  school  of  Columbia's 
quality  and  statxire.  Is  not  an  inherent  right 
of  his.  It  ts  ratiier  a  privilege  to  be  grate- 
ful for  and  an  honor  to  take  pride  In.  Hav- 
ing been  selected  realize  that  he  was  deemed 
capable  of  meeting  the  requirements  and  ful- 
filling the  goals  inherent  in  the  college's  aca- 
demic standards  A  trust  has  thereby  been 
placed  in  him.  and  with  this  trust  the  ob- 
ligation of  doing  it  Justice.  It  Is  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  feel  himself  bound  by  this 
obligation  take  the  best  advantage  he  can 
of  the  academic  opportunity  accorded  him 

Involvement  in  political  activities  does 
anything  but  further  this  aim.  It  consumes 
time  and  energies  which  should  have  been 
used  to  increr.se  academic  excellence  It 
constitutes  a  waste  of  intellectual  resources, 
which  is  quite  unforgiveable  under  existing 
circumstances  Those  who  spend  their  time 
nt  rallies  and  picket  lines  instead  of  in  the 
library  would  do  well  to  remember  that  they 
are  i.ot  only  squandering  their  own  oppor- 
tunity but  also  denying  it  to  others,  who 
might  have  used  it  better.  Moreover,  by  ne- 
glecting their  own  efforts  they  are  Jeopardiz- 
i!ig  the  educatton:il  quality  of  the  college 
as  a  whole  a  qu.Tlity  which  depends  perh.ips 
.1.'^  mucii  on  the  sti'dcnt  body  as  it  does  on 
the  f.'Ctihy 

Ac.idemic  considerations  h.ive  always  oc- 
cupif'd  a  par.-.mount  position  in  the  life  of 
Columbia  College  Although  not  necess.ir- 
iiy  incompatible  with  political  activity,  tlic;- 
.should  t.ike  clear  precedence  whenever  a  con- 
flict of  iinerests  arises.  The  obligation  that 
devolved  upon  the  student  at  his  admission 
to  the  college  should  weigh  more  heavily  in 
his  mind  th;in  dedication  to  any  political 
beliefs 

CALLS   FOR  Rr STRAIN! 

For  as  long  as  his  academic  educaiioi. 
last«.  he  should  impose  voluntary  restraint-s 
on  his  political  seiisibilities.  and  thereby 
eliminate  a  source  of  distraction  and  im- 
pediment It  is.  after  all,  not  a  question 
of  an  official  ban  on  political  ..ctivnies.  btit 
rather  one  of  volum,''.ry  renounciation  or  at 
least  curtailment. 
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It  Is  not  a  question  of  academic  despot- 
Ism,  but  rather  one  of  putting  an  end  to  a 
practice  which  Is  neither  Intellectually  re- 
warding itself  nor  a  means  of  relaxation  from 
the  academic  strain. 

Such  voluntary  restraint  would  appear  to 
be  only  a  modest  return,  a  mere  token  of 
appreciation  for  what  Is  perhaps  the  best 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  Those  who  feel 
themselves  Incapable  of  making  this  small 
and  temporary  adjustment  had  best  reex- 
amine the  sincerity  of  their  commitment  to 
academic  excellence. 

I  am  confident  that  Columbia  College  and 
Columbia  University,  for  their  part,  could 
fare  quite  splendidly  even  without  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee. 
Thank  you. 


Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
Advertising  Act 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  S.  KING 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  3014)  to  regulate 

the  labeling  and  advertising  of  cigarettes. 

and  for  other  purpwDses. 

Mr.  KING  Of  Utah.  -Mr.  Chairman,  I 
supported  H.R.  3014,  a  bill  to  require  the 
words  "Caution,  cigarette  smokins  may 
be  hazardous  to  your  health"  to  appear 
in  print  on  all  packages  of  cigarettes. 
I  wish  the  bill  had  been  stronger. 

This  is  the  sixth  or  seventh  time  that 
I  have  raised  my  voice  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  the  puipose  of  discourag- 
ing the  use  of  tobacco.  I  shall  continue 
to  do  so  as  long  as  tobacco  continues  to 
menace  our  health. 

I  deplore  the  bill's  Inadequacies.  They 
are  self-evident.  The  bill  first  confes.-es 
the  health  hazard  of  tobacco,  and  piously 
calls  for  remedial  action.  It  then  pro- 
vides, by  way  of  remedial  action,  a  di- 
rective to  cigarette  producers  which  will 
curb  that  hazard  about  as  effectively  as 
a  directive  to  hold  back  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  with  bare  hands. 

If  we  really  mean  what  vc  say,  then 
why  are  we  so  afraid  to  act?  If  wc  are 
really  convinced  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  -will  be  struck  down 
throu,t:h  the  effects  of  tobacco,  then  why 
are  we  not  proclaiming  this  fact  from 
the  housetops?  We  do  not  hesitate  to  do 
so  in  the  case  of  other  articlrs  for  human 
consumption,  of  far  less  harmfulncss. 
Surely  no  one  really  believe.^  that  the 
pathetically  Inadequate  and  scldom-to- 
be-read  waiTilng  to  be  placed  on  the 
small  panel  of  a  cigarette  package  can 
seriously  compete  with  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually  to  be  spent 
to  glamorize  cigarettes,  and  to  seduce 
our  youth  into  the  tobacco  trap. 

I  note  that  the  tobacco  inteve.';l.s  h.avc 
redoubled  their  promotional  efforts  on 
behalf  of  their  product  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Surgeon  General's  report 
on  the  relationship  between  tobacco  and 
cancer.  Yet  I  also  note  that  the  tobacco 
interests  generally  favor  this  bill.    There 


is  little  organized  opposition  to  it  except 
from  those  who  deplore  its  inadequacies. 

What  do  I  conclude?  Inescapably  I 
conclude  that  the  tobacco  interests  are 
determined  to  push  "full  steam  ahead" 
In  the  peddling  of  cigarettes,  in  spite  of 
the  Surgeon  General's  report.  I  further 
conclude  that  they  regard  this  bill  as 
only  an  innocuous  gesture,  and  not  in- 
compatible in  any  way  with  their  grandi- 
ose plans  to  indefinitely  expand  the  to- 
bacco market.  This  bill  constitutes  the 
minimum  necessary  to  satisfy  the  anti- 
tobacco  activists,  but  the  maximum  per- 
missible, without  cutting  into  precious 
cigarette  sales. 

During  the  debate  an  amendment  was 
offered  to  remove  the  restriction  placed 
on  the  States  to  go  beyond  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  In  other  words,  the 
amendment  would  have  enabled  the 
States  to  take  such  stronger  regulatory 
measures  as  they  might  desire.  Thus,  in 
addition  to  strengthening  the  bill,  the 
amendment  tended  to  strengthen  the  po- 
sition of  the  States.  It  was  considered 
to  be  a  States  rights  amendment.  Yet  it 
was  defeated.  Many  of  thope  voting 
against  it  were  Members  who  loudly  pro- 
fessed their  support,  both  of  the  bill  itself 
and  of  the  principle  of  State's  rights.  The 
am.endment  was  apparently  defeated  for 
only  ono  reason:  to  have  strengthened 

the  bill  would  have  bitten  into  cigarette 
sales,  and  this,  the  tobacco  Interests 
could  not  countenance.  Go  through  this 
gesture  if  you  must,  wc  Tcrc  in  effect 
told,  but  make  very  certain  that  you  cut 
it  off  at  that  point  where  the  "gesture" 
givp.=:  siirns  of  carr>-ing  a  weapon. 

I  regard  the  debate  on  this  bill  to  have 
been  virtually  without  meaning.  Its  en- 
actment was  pure  futility.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  America  has  not  yet  made  the 
hard  choice  which  .sooner  or  later  it  will 
have  to  make:  namely  tha^  the  smoking 
of  tobacco  is  not  in  the  be^t  national  in- 
terest. ' 

It  is  argued  that  to  cut  down  on  cigar- 
ette sales  would  cause  serious  imemploy- 
ment  and  economic  disiiiption. 

With  this  argvuner.t  I  have  some  sym- 
pathy, but  it  is  the  only  nrpect  of  the 
posture  of  the  tobacco  tndustiy  with 
which  I  have  symp.ithy.  Futhermore,  I 
miLst  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
strength  even  of  thi.s  argument  has  now 
run  out.  I 

It  has  been  many  years  incc  scientific 
str.tisiics  were  first  available  .showing  the 
unmv-itr.kable  relationship  between  to- 
bacco smoking  and  various  human  ail- 
ments. Let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of 
argimient,  that  when  this  Information 
became  first  availn'ole,  it  csn:\r  as  a  com- 
plete surprise  to  tl;c  tobacco  interests. 
At  that  point,  the  ecoiiOiTiic  aigumcnt 
could  have  been  advanced  with  full  force 
and  vigor,  and  we  v.ould  fcave  been  re- 
quired t-o  be  impres;;cd  by  it.  In  equal 
fairness,  ho.vevcr,  the  tobacco  interests 
should  then  have  considered  themselves 
obligated  to  announce  plans  for  the 
phasing  out  of  their  operatiion.  in  an  or- 
derly manner,  and  with  a  minimum  ad- 
verse impact  upon  the  economy.  Under 
those  circmnstances  the  Nation  would 
have  cooperated,  to  the  ultimate  degi-ee 
of  reasonableness.     But  such  a  course, 


alas,  was  not  that  which  the  tobacco  ji- 
terests  elected  to  purse.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  elected  to  redouble  th.  ir 
propaganda  efforts  to  neutralize,  or  e\ ;  n 
counteract  the  voice  of  reason,  as  he;  vd 
through  the  great  men  of  science.  At 
that  point,  in  my  estimation,  the  to- 
bacco interests  forfeited  their  claim  n 
the  sympathy  of  the  Nation,  as  far  as  trie 
economic  argument  is  concerned. 

How  long,  may  I  ask,  is  the  econo;^;:c 
argument  supposed  to  pass  for  val-.d? 
Are  we  to  understand  that  the  tobarco 
industry  claims  an  everlasting  invest- 
ment in  the  corruption  of  Americas 
health,  and  that  in  their  judgment  jobs 
will  continue  to  weigh  heavier  than  li\  es. 
from  this  day  forth,  and  forevermo:e? 
At  what  point  in  time,  if  not  now,  do 
they  estimate  that  the  economic  ar  i- 
ment  will  begin  to  lose  its  efiBcacy?  if 
they  contemplate  a  terminal  date,  ti  en 
let  them  now  declare  it.  If  not,  tb.cn 
their  entire  premise  may  as  well  be  chal- 
lenged today  as  tomommow,  or  next  yf  ,r. 
or  next  century.  If  tobacco  product. on 
is  to  be  phased  out  entirely,  then  the 
sooner  it  is  accomplished,  the  less  -ill 
be  the  adverse  economic  impact. 

At  this  point  I  might  add  that  'he 
version  of  this  bill  enacted  by  the  other 
body,  although  disappointing,  was  some- 
what stronger  than  the  House  ver.siju. 
I  am  this  day  urging  the  House  confcr-es 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  ot'r.er 
version,  because  of  its  superiority. 
Specifically,  I  urge  them  to  accept  l::c 
provision  that  the  Federal  Trade  C";n- 
mission  shall  have  the  authority,  aft'  .  a 
3  year  moratorium,  to  appropria'  iy 
regulate  the  advertising  of  tobacco. 

This  whole  issue  is  important  bey  nd 
my  power  to  express.  Over  the  year"  to 
come,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  l.ves 
hancT  in  the  balance.  Millions  of  yo  rvii 
people  now  stand  at  the  crossroad-  A 
little  courage  on  our  part  will  help  :  x 
in  their  agonizing  predicament  and  v.  ill 
reap  for  tb.em  and  for  the  Nati'.r:  a 
richer  harvest  in  health  and  hii  :wa 
dicn.'ty. 


The  Polish  Uprising 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNrCTICUT 

IN  Ti-.r:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVi-fl 

Monclap,  June  28,  1965 


Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  P 
people  have  endured  much  suffe 
under  the  Communist  rule  for  y. 
But  this  has  not  taken  the  form 
])as.sive  acceptance  of  their  ove:l' 
The  heavy  hand  of  the  Soviet  Unio:; 
not  diminL-^hod  the  desire  of  the  Pol 
live  in  freedom  and  dignity. 

That  the  flame  of  freedom  still  : 
ei-s,   and   at   times  burns  brightly, 
demonstrated   on   this  day  9  years 
wheii  the  factoiT  workers  in  the  in. 
trial  city  of  Poznan  rebelled  against 
Communist-controlled     regime.     D: : 
to   despei-ation   by   wages   so   low   : 
could  not  even  buy  sufficient  bread  • 
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their  pay,  by  complaints  that  had  gone 
unheeded,  the  workers  in  the  large  steel 
plant,  about  30,000  In  all,  staged  an  up- 
rising which  the  government  quickly 
br.^nded  as  a  revolt.  Tanks  were  rolled 
in.  artillery  pounded  the  workers,  and 
re-ular  army  troops  mopped  up  the  hap- 
le.^^  workers.  In  a  couple  of  days,  when 
it  .'.as  all  over,  more  than  100  were  dead 
an.i  several  hundred  were  wounded. 

Tliough  the  gallant  protest  was  snuffed 
ou'  before  it  could  spread  to  other  towns, 
it  liid  have  some  beneficial  effects.  The 
pvish  Communist  Government  took 
he:  d  and  Improved  working  conditions, 
trimmed  the  work  week  and  raised  pay 
scales. 

But  the  meaning  of  this  brief  uprising 
w:'.-  clear  far  beyond  the  reaches  of  this 
tov.  n  in  western  Poland.  It  showed  that 
de.'-inte  Soviet  oppression,  the  will,  the 
der.re  for  freedom  Is  still  very  much 
alive  In  Poland.  And  it  is  this  un- 
qu.  nchable  spirit  that  we  honor  today 
on  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  Poznan 
up  ising. 


The  United  Nations  at  20 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

OF    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1965 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
tini.  of  year  we  celebrate  not  only  the 
birh  of  our  country,  but  we  commemo- 
rat-  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations. 
By  .ong  and  painful  struggle,  we  severed 
our  nationhood  from  that  of  Great 
Brain;  by  longer  and  more  tortured 
ex;  rience  we  discovered  that  we  could 
not  .separate  our  welfare  from  that  of  the 
world.  Indeed,  just  as  the  American 
Re'.olution  of  1776  protested  violations 
of  the  basic  rights  and  dignities  of  man, 
so  G  d  the  San  Fi-ancisco  Convention  of 
194'  protest  too  many  years  of  bloodshed, 
privation,  and  subjugation  of  peoples 
aga:nst  their  will. 

A'  the  United  Nations  reaches  its  20th 
ar,'.,;\ei-sary.  critics  argue  that  the  U.N. 
ha,^  passed  from  infancy  to  senility  with- 
out a  ripe  middle  age  of  maturity.  While 
nations  and  nationalism  have  existed 
lon.'er  than  an  organization  of  nations, 
it  is  certain  that  the  parents  of  the 
United  Nations  regarded  her  birth  as  a 
bit-.-  -ing  to  mankind.  Much  expectation 
ha.<:  lx>come  fact.  But  like  any  organiza- 
tlo:.  the  United  Nations,  regardless  of 
ace  has  no  will  of  its  own;  rather,  it 
bel  ,;ves  as  its  members  behave.  When 
Stat  .s  act  wisely  and  in  harmony,  the 
United  Nations  is  applauded  for  its 
mat  ,rity;  when  countiies  dishonor  the 
spir  .  of  the  charter,  the  United  Nations 
Is  :•  idered  feeble,  never  its  most  power- 
ful vonstituents. 

^^■  praise  of  and  good  wishes  for  the 
Uiuu-d  Nations  cannot  adequately  attest 
to  tiie  monuments  constructed  by  the 
U.X  to  the  peace  and  seciu-ity  of  man. 
Human  beings  are  alive  today  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  work  done  and  being  carried 
on   ty   the   United   Nations   Children's 


Ftmd.  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency,  and  the  World  Health 
Oi-ganization.  For  example,  by  1962  the 
World  Health  Oiiranization  had  freed 
329  million  people  from  the  curse  of  ma- 
laria. 

In  the  past  few  months  Americans 
have  become  highly  conscious  of  the 
word  "escalation."  I  suggest  that  this 
term  would  be  much  more  common  to 
our  vocabularj"  had  not  the  United  Na- 
tions intervened  in  Palestine,  in  Korea, 
and  in  the  turbulent  religious  and  ethnic 
conflict  that  is  Cyprus.  In  1956  the  world 
creat^-d  the  first  international  peace- 
keeping force,  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force.  Having  this  power  to  bol- 
ster the  collective  wishes  of  its  members. 
the  United  Nations  has  restored  peace  to 
Suez,  aiid  more  recently,  has  prevented 
the  sjnead  of  greater  and  more  ghastly 
liorrors  in  the  Congo.  To  utilize  the 
Emergency  Force  in  Vietnam  merits  se- 
rious attention,  and  although  we  cannot 
ignore  the  Soviet  veto  in  the  Security' 
Coimcil,  neither  can  we  pass  over  the 
United  Nations  as  a  vehicle  of  negotia- 
tions. 

Today  the  United  Nations  labors  under 
difficulties,  but  these  troubles  are  over- 
shadowed by  the  evils  which  the  U.N. 
prevents  and  are  dwarfed  by  the  pood 

whicii  it  has  accomplished.    Not  long 

ago  the  Congress  appropriated  $200  mil- 
lion to  help  finance  the  operations  of  the 
Unix-d  Nations.  Can  anyone  in  good 
conscience  say  that  this  was  not  a  wise 
investment?  Perhaps  the  future  will 
necessitate  another  such  investment. 
This  I  would  heartily  support,  for  as 
Pre.'^ident  Kennedy  said  of  the  United 
Nations  in  an  axidress  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1961: 

Were  we  but  to  let  it  die,  to  enfeeble  its 
vigor,  cripple  its  powers,  we  wouM  condemn 
our  future. 

Let  me  say  that  unlike  totalitarian  na- 
tions, the  United  States  is  not  and  never 
will  be  afraid  to  put  its  principles  and 
practices  before  the  world  In  an  open 
and  honest  fashion.  But  I  shudder  at 
the  dire  consequences  that  would  ensue 
.'should  the  world  not  have  a  meeting 
place  whci-e  the  actions  of  its  members 
could  be  cross-examined,  where  the 
wants  of  its  peoples  could  be  fulfilled, 
and  where  men  could  come  and  reason 
toccther. 


The  Honorable  Olin  D.  Johnston 


Olzn  Johnston  has  left  an  indelible 
mark  in  the  annals  of  our  legislative 
history.  He  will  be  remembered  by 
countless  thousands  for  his  leadership 
in  Improving  the  working  conditions  of 
those  who  serve  in  civilian  capacities  in 
the  Federal  Goverrmient.  But,  his  tre- 
mendous accomplishments  in  this  area 
cannot  overshadow  the  greatness  he 
achieved  as  the  only  individual  in  the 
history  of  South  Carolina  to  twice  serve 
as  Governor. 

Lawyer,  soldier,  Governor,  Senator. 
There  are  few  Americans  who  can  claim 
the  distinctions  which  he  earned. 

Olin  Johnston  knew  the  rigors  of  war, 
having  served  in  combat  in  France  in 
World  War  I.  But,  above  all,  Olin 
Johnston  understood,  loved,  and  re- 
spected the  most  valuable  asset  to  which 
any  nation  can  lay  claim — its  people. 

Olin  Johnston  never  forgot,  not  for 
one  moment  throughout  his  long  and 
distinguished  career,  that  people  are  the 
only  truly  indispensable  national  posses- 
sion. 

His  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  farmers 
of  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  the  farm- 
ers throughout  the  United  States,  uill 
long  be  remembered. 

But,  Olin  Johnston  did  not  limit  his 
interest  in  human  affairs  to  anj'  one  par- 
ticular group,  for  he  was  also  in  the 

forefront  in  the  fight  for  better  work- 
ing conditions  for  men  and  women 
ever>-where. 

He  knew  tlie  vicissitudes  of  history. 
He  served  as  Governor  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  when  poverty  and  imem- 
ployment  were  common  catastrophies 
for  countless  thousands.  He  served  in 
the  State  legislature  during  periods  of 
prosperity,  and  he  served  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  at  the  height  of  World  War  n. 

He  was  continuously  reelected  by  the 
people  he  so  ably  represented. 

I  have  lost  a  personal  friend.  The 
South  has  lost  a  distinguished  and  truly 
great  son.  But  the  Nation  has  lost  an 
outstanding  patriot  who  was  dedicated 
to  every  cause  which  led  to  the  better- 
ment of  our  way  of  life. 

No  words  of  mine  can  console  those  of 
his  family  and  friends  who  remain  be- 
hind, but  we  can  take  solace  In  the 
knowledge  that  we  were  privileged  to 
know.  love,  and  respect  a  great  man  who 
left  this  world  far  better  l>ecause  he 
lived,  and  during  his  lifetime,  devoted 
Ills  towering  intellect,  his  hiunanness, 
and  his  energy  to  people  and  their  prob- 
lems. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOtJTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Tuesday,  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  South  Carolina  and  the  Nation 
suffered  a  gigantic  loss  when  Senator 
Olin  D.  Johnston  crossed  over  the  river 
to  take  his  place  in  history. 

Many  great  and  distinguished  men 
have  served  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  South  Carolina,  but 
I  know  of  no  man  more  dedicated  to  his 
own  State  and  to  his  Nation. 


The   Dominican   Failure 
Role  in  It 


-And  U.S. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  28,  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
James  McCartney,  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  Washington  bureau,  writes  the  fol- 
lowing telling  report  on  the  critical  mo- 
ments of  decision  for  the  United  States 
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^^-ith  regard  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
since  the  assassination  of  Rafael  Trujillo 
in  1961.  As  he  points  out.  our  Govern- 
ment had  hoped  to  make  the  Dominican 
Republc  a  showcase  of  democracy  in 
Latin  America,  but  something,  some- 
where went  wrong.  Surely  there  are 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  sequence 
of  events  that  led  up  to  the  present  crisis 
in  that  land.  I  commend  this  report 
to  the  readers  of  the  Record  : 
The  Dominican  Failure — And  the  U.S.  Pole 
IN  It 
(By  James  McCartney) 

Washington. — Ten  huge  trucks  were  lined 
up  in  the  hot  sun  Just  outside  the  port  ol 
Haiua,  near  Santo  Domingo.  They  were 
loaded  with  rich,  but  rotting  melons. 

The  melons  were  raised,  with  U.S.  assist- 
ance, to  build  a  commercial  fruit  industry 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  island's  economy.  This 
was  the  flrst  commercial  shipment,  destined 
lor  the  fruit -starved  east  coast  of  the  United 
States. 

But  guniire  rattled  in  the  distance  and  the 
10  trucks  did  not  move.  The  port  was 
blocked — tied  up  by  U.S.  Navy  ships,  bring- 
ing in  supplies  for  marines. 

There  was  to  be  no  new  niaiket,  no  new 
industry. 

"It  was  ironic,"  says  Carter  Ide,  the  soft- 
voiced,  mustached  head  of  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID)  pro- 
gram In  the  Dominican  Republic.  "We  suc- 
ceeded in  growing  melons.  But  those  trucks 
just  sat  there  and  the  melons  rotted.  It  was 
too  late." 

In  this  particular  instance,  it  was  too  late 
because  the  U.S.  Government  had  delib- 
erately withdrawn  Its  AID  mission  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  protest  a  change  in 
government. 

This  is  the  story  of  much  of  what  i,ap- 
pened  in  the  AID  program  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  major  effect  of  the  United 
States  to  build  a  Caribbean  democracy. 

Prom  the  time  of  the  assassination  c.f 
Dominican  dictator  Rafael  Trujillo  in  1961. 
the  United  States  poured  upwards  of  $.100 
million  into  the  Dominican  Republic. 

There  were  many  points  of  crisis,  but  i.i 
retrospect  it  is  clear  the  most  critical 
moments  of  decision  for  the  United  States 
came  on  September  26.  1963 — the  day  that 
Juan  Bosch,  the  U.S.-supported  President  of 
the  E>ominican  Republic  was  overthrown  in 
a   military-supported  coup. 

Bosch  wa«  the  flrst  freely  elected  President 
in  Dominican  history.  Now  he  had  been 
booted  out  by  a  military-supported  junta — 
that  hated  symbol  of  Latin  American  dict.-i- 
torship. 

The  United  States  has  been  criticized  by 
liberals  for  tolerating — and  sometimes  sup- 
porting— Latin  American  dictatorships. 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  ."ow  hnd  to  make 
a  choice. 

His  first  choice  was  to  withhold  recogniiion 
from  the  new  regime  as  a  gesture  of  protest. 
His  second  was  to  withdrriw  the  US  AID 
mission. 

He  announced  that  the  United  States  would 
witltliold  some  $55  million  in  loan  and  grajit 
aid.  much  of  It  administered  by  AID. 

Toward  the  end  of  October  President  Ken- 
nedy stat.«d  U.S.  objectives:  The  United 
States  sought  a  "restoration  of  constitutional 
government"  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 

That  would  seem  to  have  been  an  argu- 
ineiu  for  the  restoration  of  Bosch.  An  argu- 
ment niged  in  Latin  circles  at  the  time  over 
whether  the  United  States  should  recognize 
tbe  new  regime.  Some  Eunwean  cwuntrles 
did. 

In  the  State  Department  the  new  regime 
da  not  look  too  bed. 


Pressures  were  exerted  upon  the  junta  to 
promise  new  elections — a  tactic  that  has  be- 
ccHne  a  ritual  in  Latin  American  coups. 

Donald  Reld  Oabral,  then  emerging  as  the 
country's  new  leader,  promlted  the  elections. 
Later,  however,  they  were  postponed.  The 
most  recent  promised  date  was  this  coming 
September. 

State  Department  officlalB  say  they  were 
seriously  worried  at  the  time  by  the  possi- 
bility of  a  military  coup) — a  move  by  the  far 
right  wing  that  would  have  meant  certain 
dictatorship. 

As  time  passed,  the  longer  they  looked  at 
Reid  the  more  they  felt  he  was  truly  a  mod- 
erate with  whom  they  could  deal. 

While  arguments  raged  in  the  Island  re- 
public, however.  President  Kennedy  was 
assassinated.  Suddenly  there  were  new  ques- 
tions. 

Only  a  few  weeks  after  President  Johnson 
took  office,  the  junta  was  formally  recognized, 
leading  to  wide  speculation  that  Mr.  Johnson 
had  abandoned  what  was  believed  to  be  Ken- 
nedy's antijunta  attitude. 

State  Department  offlclals  Insist  this  se- 
quence of  events  was  misleading — that  Ken- 
nedy acttially  made  the  decision  to  recognize 
the  Junta  before  he  was  slain. 

When  Reid  actually  assumed  the  Presi- 
dency in  January  1964,  the  United  States 
was  deliberately  cool.  There  was  no  rush 
to  get  a  new  Ambass.idor  to  the  .scene  to  re- 
place John  Bartlow  Martin,  who  had  worked 
closely  with  Bosch. 

It  wa.sn't  until  April— 7  months  after 
the  AID  mission  was  removed — that  a  new 
mission  w  ■.«  pstnhlislied  and  the  program 
resumed. 

By  Stnte  Department  Standards.  Reid 
proved  to  be  a  top-notch  President.  No  one 
believes  he  had  wide  popular  support,  but 
he  W3S  a  tough  administrator. 

The  economy  was  running  wild  and  United 
SLatc.  and  International  Monetary  Fund  ex- 
perts advised  Reid  that  he  needed  to  insti- 
tute .ill  '  .lusterity"  program. 

The  military,  among  othrrs.  who  fought 
him  tooth  and  nail,  were  using  military 
planes  t<i  i\y  in  huge  qiu^ntitles  of  contraband 
goods— -in  violation  of  import  retrulation."!. 
Milit  'ry  i>r.v-s  wore  tenting  rich  on  the  pro- 
ceeds. 

When  Reid  .sough'L  to  crack  down  on  the 
militnry.  he  lost   vital  military  .■support. 

Then  hi'  ha<l  more  b^^d  luck.  Tlie  bottom 
dropped  out  of  sucar  prices — and  sugar  is 
the  bafic  commodity  of  the  Dominican 
economy.  Sugar  price-s  had  ri.son  to  an  a.s- 
tronomic.il  12  or  13  cents  n.  pound  the  pre- 
vious year  because  of  worldwide  shortages 
The  result  was  a  vast  overproduction  of 
sugar  around  tho  world-  -i-.tl  in  tho  D.">rn!ni- 
cnn  Republic. 

By  last  September  the  penalty  lor  over- 
production became  app.ircns^-  prices  dropprd 
to  2' J  or  ,3  cents  a  pound. 

At  one  time,  U.S.  experts  figured  that 
Reid's  go'crnmcnt  would  .survive  if  it  could 
Just  get  through  .April  The  rebcUion 
erupted  April  24. 

■Reid  did  everything  the  e.xpert.«i  wanted." 
says  one  State  Department  otlicial.  "But 
every  time  he  did  something  right,  he  lost 
political  support.  He  lost  the  generals  tor 
cracking  down  on  graft.  laDor  for  trving  to 
stop  featherbedding.  He  Had  no  political 
sense." 

But  most  of  his  advice.  It  .should  be  re- 
called, was  coming  from  tlue  United  States. 

A  key  point,  howevpr,  i.s  that  Reid  actually 
had  little  meaningiul  US  Help  through  his 
most  critical  days  Tlii.s  was  not  because 
of  a  lack  of  desire  to  iielp.  It  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  cancellition  of  the  .MD  pro- 
gram when  Bosch  was  overt  tirown. 

An  AID  program  cannot  be  built  over- 
night, and  the  U.S.  prograjn  that  had  been 
built  up  In  previous 'years  went  to  pot  in  the 
months  after  It  was  withdrawn. 


Ide,  the  head  of  the  new  mission  that 
was  established  last  April,  says  be  fotxnd 
the  program  a  shambles  when  he  arrived 
in  Santo  Domingo. 

According  to  oflSclal  figures,  the  United 
States  promised  a  total  of  about  $65  million 
In  AID  funds  to  support  the  Reld  regime. 
That  was  more  than  the  United  States  had 
committed  to  Bosch. 

Ide  says  he  believes  that  If  the  re- 
Instituted  program  had  had  more  time  to 
develop  it  could  have  been  "politically  de- 
cisive" In  the  Dominiican  Republic.  In  other 
words,  it  could  have  saved  Reid. 

But  he  says  it  was  no  strong  enough  at 
the  time  the  rebellion  began. 

How  much  more  time  would  he  have 
needed? 

"In  4  months  we  could  have  bad  visible 
evidence  of  the  program — in  the  form  of  new 
housing  In  the  slums,  rtiral  development  pro- 
grams, that  sort  of  thing,"  says  Ide. 

Many  State  Department  ofQclals  now  be- 
lieve it  was  a  mistake  to  withdraw  the  AID 
program  from  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Some  believe  that  the  lesson  to  be  learned 
is  that  aid  funds  should  not  be  used  to  tn  to 
apply  political  leverage. 

"We  should  try  to  help  the  people,"  s.-.vs 
one.  "In  the  long  run  that  would  do  us  the 
most  good.  We  may  lose  sometimes,  but  in 
the  long  run  it  would  be  the  best  policy." 

There  are  other  dilemmas  as  well.  Few  in 
the  State  Department  believe  that  Bosch  v.  us 
stable  enough  to  have  become  a  succesi^rm 
leader. 

"As  a  Government  administrator,"  s;r.-3 
one.  -he  was  a  great  short  story  writer." 
Officials  dotibt.  even  in  retrospect,  If  restor- 
ing Bosch  to  power  wotild  have  proven  suc- 
cessful. 

Almost  all  officials  take  the  view  th.it 
Dominicans  are  so  politically  Immature  th.u 
expecting  them  to  operate  a  democracy  in  rhe 
U.S.  pattern  is  asking  too  much. 

"May'oe  we  tried  elections  too  soon,"  e..vs 
one.  "Perhaps  we  should  think  In  terms  oi 
permitting  long  periods  of  political  edu^.a- 
tion  before  pushing  so  hard  for  elections.' 

Should  the  United  States  have  recogni;  ed 
The  new  regime  in  the  Dominican  Repul  he 
when  Bosch  was  overthrown?  Should  it  h.r-e 
wi'hdrawn  its  AID  mission? 

Few  here  pretend  to  have  absolute  answ  rrs 
to    these    key    questions   of    the   Dominic  ii 

crisis. 

But  evidence  does  suggest,  however,  that 
U.S.  indecision  on  the  questions  may  have 
contributed  heavily  to  the  Dominir  ai 
?r.i  j''civ 


Recall  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  1959  State- 
ments to  Doctors  in  1959 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

OF    CALIFORNI.A 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.- 

Monday.  ./»;'^  28.  1965 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Spc 
ev.  I  would  like  to  incl-ade  in  tlie  Rec<.< 
today,  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagi; 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Ralph  C.  Teall.  prv 
dent  of  the  California  Medical  Assoc; 
tion.  bf^forc  the  House  of  Delegate-^ 
the  American  Medical  Association  in  N' 
York  on  -Jinsp  24.  1965.  They  are  as  !• 
lows; 

I    v.L'.tid    like    to    rt-nuiid    this   House    ' 
in  n-j  (linicul  t^cssion  in  DnUas.  Tex.  in  i' 
cen-iber    1959.   wo   had    the   honor   of   hear. 
from    the    late    great    Speaker    of    the    1 


w 
»'- 
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House  of  Representatives,  Sam  Rayburn,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Senator  Johnson 
w.u  just  recovering  from  the  effects  of  a  very 
sen  '>us  attack  of  coronary  heart  disease.  Mr. 
jo;-.nson's  comments  Included  these  state- 
ments: 

■  Xo  respectable  American  could  stand  Ije- 
fo.'  an  audience  of  your  profession  without 
feeing — as  I  do — both  high  resp)ect  and  deep 
gratitude.  My  respect  is  objective.  My 
gru.itude — as  you  well  understand — is  very 
per  onal. 

■  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  feelings  to  you  on  the  occasion  of  your 
vis.:  to  our  State.  I  don't  know  how  it  is 
wi:a  doctors  In  some  other  States,  but  I 
kn  w  that  doctors  In  Texas  want  a  good  deal 
mc:e  from  their  public  officials  than  respect 
and  gratitude. 

The  members  of  the  medical  profession 
in  our  State  have  themselves — and  want 
fro:n  those  who  serve  them — a  strong  inter- 
est in  freedom. 

■  This  Is  one  thing  that  the  profession  has 
in  common  with  all  9  million  Texans  and  all 
179  million  Americans. 

"It  Is  not  good  for  the  Nation  when  Its 
doctors  have  cause  to  fear  those  In  public 
offii  e — nor  is  it  good  when  those  In  public 
offi  e  have  cause  to  fear  its  doctors." 

Gentlemen,  the  time  of  questioning  and 
distrust  has  arisen.  It  Is  here  today.  The 
tin..'  Is  now.  However,  I  am  hopeful  that 
our  present  questions  can  be  resolved. 

Eat  now  is  the  time  to  take  the  matter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Lyn- 
do;:  B.  Johnson,  the  man  I  have  just  quoted. 
I  tj.erefore  urge  that  this  reference  commit- 
tee report  be  amended  to  Include: 

'  lesolved.  That  this  house  of  delegates  re- 
state its  offer  to  meet  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  through  our  legislative 
taik  force  to  discuss  proposed  medical  care 
leg:  iatlon  with  a  view  to  safeguarding  the 
coii.inued  provision  of  the  highest  quality 
and  availability  of  medical  care  to  the  people 
of  i..e  United  States." 


Your  New  Dependents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF    OHIO 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28, 1965 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  newspapers 
in  .mall  cities  quite  accurately  reflect  the 
thi:.king  of  the  majority  of  people  in 
thi:r  communities.  The  Advertiser 
Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Is  such  a  paper 
ai.c:  one  of  its  editorials  shows  the  views 
of  t.e  people  in  that  area  on  the  admin- 
lsi:u ion's  housing  bill.  As  the  House 
bcL  as  debate  on  this  incredible  proposal, 
I  t)  aik  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
avi  age  taxpayer  who  wants  to  take  care 
of  i.imself  deeply  resents  being  forced  to 
pay  rent  for  others  who  are  equally  able 
to  ;.\ke  care  of  themselves.  The  edi- 
tor; :  follows: 

Your  New  Dependents 

~-  "  administration  has  the  votes  to  pass 
1"^  :.  w  housing  bill,  which  means  that  we 
^"ix:  vers  may  soon  have  up  to  4  million 
15'-  families  as  dependents.  These  are  the 
cr.'  .vho  will  be  eligible  for  a  fantastic  new 
hcuing  subsidy  for  middle-Income  families. 

T  >se  who  will  be  eligible  for  the  pro- 
pose :  Federal  payments  of  part  of  their  rent 
are  r.ot  poor.  They  are  earning  up  to  $8,000 
a  y<  r— or  more  than  $150  a  week.    They  will 


be  eligible  for  the  subsidy  If  they  pay  a 
larger  percentage  of  their  Income  for  rent 
or  home  payments  than  someone  in  the  Gov- 
ernment thinks  is  ideal. 

We  all  know  that  the  high  wages  paid  to 
construction  workers  under  their  vmlon  con- 
tracts have  made  fine  hotislng  at  low  prices 
hard  to  find.  But  how  can  we  justify  using 
tax  money  to  pay  rent  for  all  but  the  upper- 
income  families?  It  is  the  vast  number  of 
middle -income  families  who  pay  most  of  the 
taxes  from  which  such  subsidies  will  have  to 
be  paid. 

What  is  to  be  gained  by  taxing  such  fam- 
ilies, and  then  through  an  elaborate  account- 
ing process  giving  part  of  the  tax  money 
back  to  them  for  rent? 

Perhaps  the  secret  lies  in  a  conviction  in 
Government  housing  circles  that  people 
ought  to  spend  more  for  homes  than  they 
do.  If  they  are  denied  the  right  to  use  this 
part  of  their  incomes  unless  it  goes  for  hous- 
ing, the  proportion  spent  on  housing  can  be 
raised  forcibly. 

One  thing  is  stue.  Never  has  a  subsidy 
been  devised  which  so  clearly  demonstrates 
the  principle  that  Government  can  only  give 
you  what  it  takes  away  from  you. 


Emery  Air  Freight  Corp.  Awarded  Pres- 
ident's E  Certificate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

jOF   CCNNECTICtrT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28, 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Emci-y  Air 
Freight  Corp.  of  Wilton,  Conn.,  a  pioneer 
in  its  field,  was  recently  awarded  the 
President's  E  Certificate  for  Excellence 
in  Export  Sei-vice. 

As  the  award  citation  said: 

Emery  Air  Freight  Corp.  has  dramatically 
expanded  its  foreign  freight  business  and 
services  to  exporters. 

By  providing  worldwide  shipment  monitor- 
ing service,  packaging  advice,  expeditions  de- 
livery and  Informational  material  on  poten- 
tial trade  areas,  Emery  has  greatly  aided  Its 
customers  In  solving  export  problems.  The 
activities  of  Emery  Air  Freight  Corp.  reflect 
credit  on  management,  employees  and  the 
.'\merican  system  of  free  enterprise. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  offer  for 
the  Record,  the  fine  remarks  of  James 
J.  McNulty,  Emery's  president,  who  ac- 
cepted the  award  In  a  ceremony  in  Wil- 
ton earlier  this  month. 

Mr.  McNulty's  remarks  follow : 
Address  or  James  J.  McNulty 

American  Industry,  as  it  reaches  for  ex- 
pansion of  its  market  areas,  expansion  vitally 
necessary  to  absorb  our  ever-Increasing  pro- 
duction capacity,  must  look  to  the  world 
market.  America  experts  a  lower  portion 
of  its  total  gross  national  product  than  any 
other  highly  Industrialized  nation.  Nation- 
al Interest  and  balance-of-pa\-ment  problems 
are  strong  motivating  factors  in  the  export 
drive  but  nothing  Is  quite  as  strong  as  eco- 
nomic motivation. 

Increased  productivity  as  we  move  fur- 
ther and  further  Into  the  age  of  automation 
must  find  more  outlets  for  that  productivity 
than  the  domestic  economy  can  absorb. 

As  oiir  Industry  looks  to  the  world  mar- 
ketplace. It  will  find  a  willing  and  Indeed 
an  enthusiastic  partner  In  the  air  transpor- 
tation Industry.  Airfreight,  on  a  time  basis, 
has  brought  every  corner  of  the  globe  to  your 


doorstep.  Today,  thanks  to  airfreight,  Tim- 
buktu is  no  farther  away  than  was  Chicago 
only  10  or  15  years  ago. 

Airfreight  eliminates  the  need  for  large 
investments  In  overseas  warehousing  and 
extensive  Inventories  tied  up  In  slow  sur- 
face transportation.  Companies,  large  and 
small,  can  enter  the  international  market- 
place today  with  the  ease  and  facility  of 
opening  a  Midwest  sales  territory  a  decade 
ago. 

The  President's  E  Certificate  for  Export 
Service  Is  gratefully  accepted  in  behalf  of 
the  Emery  Air  Freight  Corp.  and,  in  a  larger 
sense,  it  Is  accepted  as  a  recognition  of  the 
role  of  airfreight  as  an  essential  ingredient 
in  otir  country's  export  drive. 


United  Nations 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1965 

Mr.  UTT.  iMr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Nations  has  jast  celebrated  its  20th  an- 
niversary in  San  Francisco.  I  can  see 
very  little  about  which  to  celebrate. 
President  Johnson  spwke  at  the  meeting 
and  extolled  the  virtues  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  y.N.  in  keeping  the 
peace  and  stopping  aggression  of  one 
nation  against  another.  On  this  score, 
the  U.N.  is  a  woeful  failure. 

Wars  of  aggression  are  fought  to  ac- 
quire dominion  and  control  over  people 
and  nations.  They  are  motivated  by 
covetousness,  a  desire  to  take  that  which 
is  not  rightfully  theirs  without  paying 
for  It.  It  is  the  same  motivation  that 
promotes  robbery,  murder,  and  rape. 

The  President  appeared  to  be  com- 
pletely naive.  He  lives  in  the  center  of 
the  Nation's  Capital,  an  area  comprising 
only  10  square  miles  and,  yet.  he  cannot 
stop  the  selfish  criminal  element  In  this 
small  speck  of  real  estate.  You  dare  not 
walk  the  streets  alone  or  travel  on  a  bus 
without  the  constant  fear  of  criminal 
attack.  Crime  In  the  Nation's  Capital  Is 
at  its  highest  point  in  history  and  still 
rising.  Policemen  on  patrol  have  to  be 
accompanied  by  police  dogs  for  their  own 
protection.  How,  then,  can  you  expect 
the  people  and  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  succumb  to  his  plea  for  righteousness? 

The  respect  for  the  United  States  has 
gone  steadily  dowTiward  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  United  Nations.  The  Korean 
conflict  was  a  United  Nations  operation, 
paid  for  mostly  by  the  United  States, 
with  156,000  casualties.  It  was  the 
United  Nations  which  prevented  General 
MacArthur  from  crossing  the  Yalu  Raver 
to  destroy  the  Red  Chinese  sanctuary 
and  forced  the  retreat  to  the  38th  par- 
allel where  the  U.N.  negotiated  the  peace. 
That  negotiated  peace  was  a  colossal 
failure  and.  for  the  12  years  following 
that  so-called  peace,  the  United  States 
has  had  to  maintain  between  10,000  and 
20,000  men  along  the  38th  parallel,  and 
the  end  is  not  in  sight. 

The  U.N.  is  responsible  for  the  failui-e 
at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  That  operation  was 
well  planned  and  would  have  been  sue- 
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cessfuJly  executed  except  for  the  inter-  the  U.N.  object.  All  of  these  foregoing  wage,  ui  my  judgment,  will  reduce  empk-  - 
vontion  of  the  U.N.  because  of  that  six  countries  participate  lavishly  in  our  "lent.  because  there  are  so  many  untrained 
fiasco,   the  Berlin   waU  was  built,   and     foreign  aid  funds,  paid  for  by  the  sweat     P^°P^^  "°'^  °^  ^^^  minimum  wage  who 


Castro  exported  his  communism  to  Latin 
and  Central  America  and  forced  us  to 
send  our  troops  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, communism  has  had  its  appalling 
expansion.  Where  was  the  United  Na- 
tions when  Russia  invaded  Budapest? 
The  U.N.  did  nothing  when  India  in- 
vaded Goa.  a  Portuguese  enclave  in  In- 
dia. The  Communist  pirate,  Sukarno, 
was  permitted  to  take  over  the  Dutch 
possessions  a  thousand  miles  away  from 
Indonesia  and  was  not  even  condemned 
by  the  U.N.  for  this  action. 

The  U.N.  involvement  in  the  Belgian 
Congo  was  reprehensible.  It  allied  it- 
self with  the  Communist  loaders  of  the 
Cont;o  to  destroy  the  great  non-Com- 
munist Province  of  the  Katanga  and 
then,  after  destroying  it,  they  asked  the 
leader  of  Katanga,  Moise  Tshombe.  to  try 
to  put  the  pieces  together.  Hundreds  of 
Americans  were  murdered  by  the  Com- 
munist rebels,  and  the  United  States 
finally  came  to  their  rescue.  All  of  this 
could,  and  should,  have  been  avoided. 
The  coalition  government  of  Laos  was 
the  handiwork  of  the  United  Nations. 

For  several  years  the  Congo-ba-'^rd 
Communist  rebels  of  Angola,  a  Portu- 
guese colony,  have  been  raiding  and 
murdering  the  inhabitants  thereof  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  United  Nations. 
Angola  is  one  of  the  most  procressive  col- 
onies in  Africa. 

If  the  United  Nations  can  extricate  it- 
self from  its  financial  difificulties,  it  is 
plamiing  an  all-out  U.N.  attack  on  one 
of  our  best  allies,  Portugal,  to  wrest  from 
It  its  two  African  colonies.  Portugal  has 
strong  m^illtary  establishments,  especially 
on  the  sea.  and  the  estimated  cost  of  this 
military  operation  by  the  U.N.  is  expected 
to  exceed  S400  million.  Thus,  the  U.N. 
becomes  an  organization,  not  for  peace, 
but  for  war.  The  U.N.  is  further  planning 
to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  the  most  power- 
ful and  wealthy  member  of  the  British 
Empire  on  the  African  Continent. 

Many  members  of  the  U.N.  have  not 
paid  their  dues  and  assessments,  and  it 
is  apparent  that  the  I'nited  Slates  is 
planning  to  recommend  that  article  19  of 
the  UN  Charter  be  completely  dis- 
regarded, thereby  pcrmittinir  the  delin- 
quent nations  to  vote.  The  increa.se  in 
membership  of  the  U.N.,  made  up  of 
counti-ies  with  a  few  hundred  thousand 
population,  has  so  diluted  the  voting 
power  that  10  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  U.N.  membership  now  controls  66 
pt'icent  of  the  voting  strength  of  that 
()!s.;iini/;\iion.  This  is  a  far  ciy  irom 
one  man,  one  vote  that  the  Supieme 
Court  has  inflicted  on  the  United  States. 
Some  56  countries,  with  a  combined 
population  of  less  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  have  about  50  percent  of  the  vot- 
ing stiength.  The  odds  are  just  too  great 
asainst  the  survival  of  this  country. 

Sixty-five  merchant  .ships  from  Bru- 
ani.  Japan.  Greece.  Norway.  Holland,  and 
Lebanon  canned  supplies  to  North  Viet- 
nam, which  is  the  aggressor  against 
South  Vietnam,  but  you  have  not  heard 


of  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  President  urged  the  U.N.  to  help 
negotiate  a  settlement  in  South  Vietnam. 
This  would  constitute  a  surrender  to  the 
Conrmiunists.  and  we  might  just  as  well 
bring  all  of  our  military  forces  home  im- 
mediately because  we  cannot  win  with 
the  United  Nations  in  the  picture.  The 
last  15  years  of  this  operation  is  living 
proof  of  this. 


Double  Time  for  Overtime:  View.s  of  Ed- 
ward H.  Lane,  the  Lane  Co  ,  Inc  ,  of 
AltaVista,  Va.  | 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

Of     VIRGINIA 
r.\    i  ^'F.  KOl'SE  O'^  REPRESZXTATIVES 

Mojidap.  June  28,  1965 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished constituent.  Mr,  Edward  H.  Lane, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Lane  Co., 
Inc.,  of  AltaVista.  Va..  exercising  his  con- 
stitutional ricjht  to  petition  the  Congress, 
has  asked  me  to  in.sert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  statements  he  made  con- 
cerning legislation  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
With  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  I  quote  the  same  hei'ewith: 
ViFW^  OF  Edw.\pd  H.  Lane 

I  .ill  ety  nmch  afraid  that  this  bill  pio- 
vicli'.it;  cloiibe  time  for  overtime  alter  48 
lionrs.  i:  prissed.  is  going  to  reduce  produc- 
tion in  thi.s  country  in  prctiably  90  to  95 
percent  ot  the  areas,  because  certainly  in  this 
southeastern  area,  except  probably  in  the 
coaltields  section,  there  is  no  available  labor 
with  any  sort  of  manufacturing  training: 
and  if  this  double  time  for  overtime  goes  in. 
it  will  of  course  mean  complete  elimination 
of  overtime  beyond  the  48  hours,  as  competi- 
tive situations  will  not  permit  the  payment 
of  double  time.  Tliat,  of  course,  will  mean 
reduced  production,  which  will  add  fuel  to 
inflatioit. 

In  this  p;iriicuhir  arei,  thePe  is  no  worth- 
while labor  available  except  inexperienced 
v.iimen  who  luive  iiever  worlccd  in  a  plant, 
and  it  take.'^  a  very  expensive  training  period 
ro  make  them  profitable  employees,  .So. 
rather  than  go  through  this  expeitsive  train- 
iiig  period,  we  will  just  have  to  redtice  our 
product io!i  as  much  .as  the  reduction  in  over- 
tune  hours  makes  it  necessary. 

We  in  manufacturing  can  do  most  any- 
thing if  you  will  give  us  time  enough  to  get 
Cifgatuzed  for  it  and  get  our  people  trained; 
so  I  would  recommend  by  aU  means,  if  this 
double  lime  for  overtime  is  seriously  con- 
sidered, that  we  extend  the  time  of  enforce- 
mciu  certainly  at  least  12  months,  to  give 
employers  an  opportunity  to  get  organized 
to  cope  with  the  situation:  and  it  will  prob- 
ably be  necessary  to  build  some  additional 
facilities,  and  you  can't  get  those  available 
in  much  less  than  12  monthc.  So,  while  I 
think  double  time  for  overtime  is  uneco- 
itomical  and  will  tend  to  reduce  production 
in  most  of  the  plants  In  this  country,  I 
think  if  you  are  going  to  put  it  in  anyway, 
regardless  of  whether  It  is  the  right  thing 
to  do  or  not,  then  you  ought  to  extend  the 
time  it  will  go  into  effect  at  least  12  months 
from  the  time  it  Is  passed. 

This  matter   of  Increasing  the  mlnimtma 


not  worth  the  present  minimum  wage  that 
we  employers,  il  we  have  to  pay  them  any 
more.  certalnJy  during  a  6  to  12  months 
training  period,  will  just  have  to  get  rid  ; 
them. 

Of  course,  the  enactment  of  an  incrc  c 
in  the  minimum  wage  will  aflect  the  Souu,- 
east.  and  probably  the  Southwest,  more  th, n 
it  will  the  rest  of  the  country  which  is  heir.  - 
ily  unionized  and  where  the  minlmums  we 
now  above  the  $1.25  an  hotu-.  but  the  in- 
creasmg  of  the  minimum  wage  will  definitely 
increase  the  cost  of  everything  prodticcd 
in  the  Southeast  and  Southwest;  and  tli.it 
mcan.s  raw  materials,  agricultural  and  ma:;- 
ufactured  products,  because  when  you  in- 
crease the  minimum  you  pretty  well  have 
to  increase  those  above  the  minimum  about 
the  same  percentage;  otherwise,  you  have  a 
very  unhappy  working  force. 

The  increase  to  $1,50  that  the  unions  are 
serious  about  would  mean  a  20-percent  i!i- 
crease,  I  hope  those  of  you  who  are  Ci:>:i- 
sidering  voting  for  such  an  increase  vk:ll 
thoroughly  consider  what  that  is  going  ;o 
do  to  the  cost  of  living,  and  how  you  a:e 
going  to  put  motley  in  one  pocket  and  t'lKe 
it  out  of  another. 

This  increase  in  the  minimtim  wage  w  Ul 
also  affect  the  farmers  very  greatly.  It  will 
just  add  to  their  problems,  because  when 
busine.?s  in  an  area  increases  its  minimr.iit 
the  f;;rniers  almost  have  to  do  the  same 
thing.  If  your  committee  decides  that  y^u 
are  going  to  put  in  a  minimum  wage  to  pie.  s-e 
the  labor  union  leaders,  and  you  are  not 
going  to  give  too  mtich  consideration  to  the 
economics  of  the  matter,  then  by  all  mea::^ 
I  would  Rtiggest  that  you  put  this  in  over 
a  period  of  time.  say.  an  increase  of  5  ceir.cs 
an  hour  each  year  untU  the  mlnimtun 
reaches  $1,50.  In  that  way.  we  would  hve 
a  chance  to  increase  our  efficiency  and  our 
training  program  enough  to  offset  it.  E\:t 
If  you  should  go  from  $1.25  to  $1.50.  ar.d 
then  pass  a  bill  for  double  time  for  overtitr.e, 
you  are  surely  going  to  add  a  tremend  ,;s 
amount  of  fuel  to  the  inflationary  fire,  ■.-.'Ad 
I  would  certainly  advise  against  that.  \V:'h 
a  20-percent  increase  in  the  minimum  w,-. 'C, 
which  is  going  to  be  reflected  all  the  w,:y 
through  the  workforce  eventually,  and  .ill 
the  way  through  our  economy,  you  are  cer- 
tainly going  to  increase  the  cost  of  li'.  .::g 
in  this  country.  You  are  going  to  put  nv:e 
money  in  the  workmen's  pockets  in  p.iv 
and  take  more  out  In  the  cost  of  living. 
So.  I  would  suggest  that  this  matter  be 
approached  with  the  utmost  caution  ,;.q 
consideration. 


Jinw  28,  1965 
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First  Reunion  of  the  "Callaway" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GALE  SCHISLER 

OF    DLilNOIS 

IN'   FHE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.- 

Monday.  June  28.  1965 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  finst 
reunion  of  the  U.S.S.  Callaway  iAPA-25> 
is  scheduled  for  August  1-4.  1965,  at  •he 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  Washington.  D.C. 
Reservations  are  to  be  made  by  July  ~1 
with  Mr.  Wallace  Shipp.  5319  Manning 
Place  NW..  Washington,  D.C,  or  Mr. 
Duane  E.  Bluhm.  633  Stearns  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Callaicay  was  launched  October 
10,  1942.  by  Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co  ::'■ 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  under  a  Mai-it:me 


Commission  contract.  The  Callaway 
sailed  from  Norfolk  Octot)er  23,  1943,  for 
S.in  Diego  and  began  the  training  of 
marines  in  preparation  for  the  first  of  her 
fi'/e  assaults.  She  landed  troops  for  her 
i:,itial  firing  at  Kwajalein.  She  next 
s.iled  to  Guadalcanal  and  from  there 
p;>>ceeded,  with  combat  troops,  for  the 
occupation  of  Emirau.  The  Callaway's 
tliird  assault  was  the  Battle  of  Saipan, 
June  15.  She  then  launched  her  troops 
S  ptember  17  in  the  Palaus  and  returned 
to  Manus  and  New  Guinea  to  prepare  for 
ht-r  assignment  to  the  first  reinforcement 
echelon  for  the  northeiTi  Leyte  landings. 

The  Callaway  distinguished  herself  as 
a  member  of  the  Blue  Beach  Attack 
Group  in  the  Lingayen  assault.  In  Janu- 
ary of  1945  a  suicide  plane  broke  through 
heavy  antiaircraft  fire  to  crash  on  the 
CMaway's  bridge.  Damage  was  able  to 
b'^  kept  to  a  minimum,  but  29  of  the 
C:Uaway's  crew  were  killed  and  22  were 
wounded.  Temporary  repairs  put  her 
back  in  action  and  she  carried  Marine  re- 
inforcements from  Guam  to  Iwo  Jima. 

She  continued  to  transpoit  men  and 
equipment  between  the  bases  and  op- 
erating areas  of  the  Western  Pacific,  and 
tl.en  embarked  Japanese  prisoners  of 
war  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Two  transpacific 
voyages  carrying  homeward  bound  vet- 
erans ended  with  the  Callaway's  own  re- 
turn to  San  Fiancisco  March  12    1946- 


Reapportioiunent  Bill :  Manny  Celler 
Plays  the  Game 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DELBERT  L.  LATTA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1965 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
hoard  many  demands  in  the  House  that 
It  be  permitted  to  "work  its  will"  on  legis- 
lation. I  suppoit  this  principle,  but  ap- 
parently some  of  our  Members  who  have 
demanded  that  such  a  practice  be  fol- 
io ved  have  their  own  exceptions  to  it. 
Particularly,  when  they  are  opposed  to 
the  legislation  and  the  will  of  the  House 
Would  be  to  pass  the  same.  Could  this 
ho  why  the  reapportionment  matter  has 
not  been  brought  to  the  floor  of  this 
House? 

William  S.  White's  column  appearing 
ill  the  June  28.  1965,  Issue  of  the  Wash- 
In  L-ton  Post  indicates  that  it  is.  His 
aiticle  follows: 

RE.^PPORTTONMENr  BlLL:    Xr'KNNY  CF.LLER 

Pl.\vs  the  G.^ME 
( By  William  S.  VMilte  i 

\  great  crime  against  what  the  very-lib- 
er 's  6o  tirelessly  call  "the  majority  will"  1b 
bf  :ig  committed  at  stately  leisure  In  the 
H'   ise  of  Representittives, 

nils  time,  however,  the  country  hears  no 
r;  hteous  outcries  against  the  infamous 
p."^  cess  that  the  very-liberals  so  tirelessly 
dciounce  as  the  bottling  up  of  legislation 
dc-ired  by  a  majority. 


For  this  time  the  majority  will  that  is 
being  thwarted  Is  not  the  wlU  of  the  very- 
liberals,  but  only  that  of  everybody  else. 
This  time  the  bottling  up  Is  being  done  to  a 
bin  desired  by  everybody  else,  but  a  bill 
Implacably  opposed  by  the  very-liberals.  So 
this  time  the  bad  guys  axe  good  gfuys. 

Representative  Emantjel  Cellkr.  of  Brook- 
lyn, chairman  by  grace  of  seniority  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  Is  making  It 
perfectly  plain  that,  majority  will  or  no 
majority  will,  he  has  no  Intention  whatever 
of  allowing  the  House  Itself  even  to  vote  on 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment. 

It  is  an  amendment  demonstrably  and 
in  the  highest  degree  "democratic" — but  It 
has  the  fatal  defect  of  not  being  agreeable 
to  the  city  constltuences  of  Celler  and 
many  another.  For,  shotild  It  be  submitted 
by  Congress  to  the  States  and  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  them,  it  would  permit  the 
people  themselves  to  decide  how  the  upper 
houses  of  their  State  legislatures  should  be 
apportioned  as  between  the  urban  and  rural 
districts. 

In  a  word,  people  would  be  allowed  to  de- 
cide whether  an  unelected  Supreme  Court 
has  the  right  to  proclaim,  as  it  has  done,  that 
the  seats  In  their  upper  legislative  houses 
must  hereafter  be  allocated  on  mere  head- 
counts  of  population.  It  would  permit  the 
people.  If  they  chose,  to  go  on  taking  minor- 
ity geographic  needs  and  interests  into  ac- 
count. It  would  allow  them  to  continue  the 
principle  of  weighted  democracy  which  Is  the 
bottom  meaning  of  the  whole  American  idea 
of  government  by  check  and  balance. 

Falling  some  corrective  on  the  court,  the 
simple  fact  is  that  within  10  years  the  city 
masses,  often  boss-led  to  begin  with,  will 
totally  overrtui  both  houses  of  nearly  every 
legislature  In  the  Nation. 

No  one  denies,  because  no  one  can  deny, 
that  In  both  branches  of  Congress  those  who 
wish  to  offer  this  amendment  to  the  States 
have  clear  majorities,  If  not  necessarily  the 
two-thirds  that  would  be  required.  But  the 
very  liberals,  who  are  also  In  nearly  every 
case  very  urban  politicians,  are  determined 
not  to  give  these  manifest  majorities  even  an 
outside  chance  to  put  their  case  to  Congress. 
They  simply  want  the  whole  business  bottled 
up.  And  bottling  it  up  for  them  is  Manny 
Celler,  Manny  is  using  the  entrenched 
seniority  of  a  committee  chairman,  a  senior- 
ity that  the  very  liberals  scream  at  day  In  and 
day  out  as  an  evil  beyond  compare — when 
nonliberals  use  it,  that  Is. 

And  if  as  a  top  member  of  the  e.<:tublish- 
ment  in  Conciress  even  Mannv's  cnpr.rity  for 
candid  obstruction  turns  out  not  to  be 
euouch.  then  a  band  of  very  liberal  and 
shrieklng'.y  antiestablishment  men  over  in 
the  Senate  is  waiting  to  come  in  with  an- 
other weapon  that  they  have  never  ceased 
to  condemn.  This  is  the  filibuster,  to  prevent 
a  majority  from  having  opportunity  to  vote 
on  an  issue — a  weapon  which  the  head  of  the 
antiestablishment  forces.  Senator  Joseph 
Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  has  made  a  career  of 
attacking. 

Still,  there  Is  a  very  great  liv;man  difference 
between  what  Manny  Celler  is  doing  and 
what  the  professional  critics  of  the  establish- 
ment are  doing.  Manny  has  never  claimed 
that  there  ought  to  be  two  standards  and 
two  rtiles  for  fair  play,  one  set  for  his  side 
and  a  different  set  for  the  wrong  side. 
Manny  accepts  the  right  of  the  other 
side  to  use  the  traditional  congressional  proc- 
esses to  beat  him  if  they  can.  Manny  thus 
feels  free,  and  Is  free,  to  use  these  processes 
himself  in  his  own  causes.  The  difference 
might  be  said  to  be  simply  this ;  Manny  talks 
from  the  same  side  of  his  mouth  all  the  time. 
This  is  why  Manny,  though  a  liberal,  is  not  a 
very  liberal. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  XVIII 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28,  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  story  of  the  real  Alabama 
Includes  industrial  growth,  educational 
advancement,  tourism  activity,  and  other 
aspects  of  a  vigorous,  growing  economy. 
But  perhaps  more  importantly  it  in- 
cludes people. 

In  Alabama  we  have  people  who  are 
genuinely  gracious  in  nature.  Our  peo- 
ple are  also  able,  courageous,  and  for- 
ward-looking. One  of  our  State  citi- 
zens of  whom  we  are  very  proud  is 
Charlie  Boswell,  a  great  American. 

The  story  of  Charlie  Boswell  has  been 
told  effectively  by  a  Pexinsylvania  news- 
paperman who  visited  in  Alabama  re- 
cently. He  Is  Mr.  Joe  Tronzo  of  the 
News  Tribune  at  Beaver  Palls,  Pa. 

His  article  appeared  In  the  June  23 
Issue  of  that  newspaper,  and  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  it  here  becaiise  it  is  an 
article  I  wish  all  American  citizens 
would  read.  Charlie  Boswell  is  truly  a 
significant  part  of  the  real  Alabama 
story: 

The  Charlie  Boswell  Story 
(By  Joe  Tronzo) 

It  is  very  rarely  that  I  feel  humble,  but 
during  my  trip  to  Alabama,  I  felt  that  way  in 
the  presence  of  Charlie  Boswell,  a  former 
University  of  Alabama  grldder. 

Today  BosweU  rtuis  a  successful  nisurance 
agency  and  plays  golf  in  the  low  90s, 

Now  there  are  a  lot  of  successful  insurance 
agents  and  certainly  plenty  of  people  who 
fire  In  the  low  90's. 

But   Charlie   Boswell   is    blind. 

Recently  the  versatile  athlete  from  Ahi- 
bama  was  voted  blind  father  of  the  year. 

His  story  is  one  of  uf>s  and  downs  and  has 
proved  interesting  and  one  of  the  reaJ  bright 
spots  of   the  trip. 

To  talk  to  a  m.an  like  Boswell  was  refresh- 
ing and  one  in  which  you  could  have  WTitten 
a  volume. 

But  my  own  tight  Itlnary  and  his  extrenie- 
ly  busy  schedxile  did  not  allow  a  lot  of  time. 

But  the  time  spent  was  certainly  rewarding 
and  gave  me  an  insight  on  a  man  who  stjd- 
denly  woke  up  to  find  that  he  would  live  in 
a  world  of  darkness  forever. 

Then  the  second  awakening  came  when  he 
decided  not  to  feel  sorry  for  himself  and  that 
there  was  a  place  for  bLnd  people  in  the 
world, 

Boswell  was  an  Infantry  capUiin  with  the 
84th  Division  in  t  he  early  dnve  t  hrough 
Germany. 

Late  simuner  and  early  fall  saw  tl;e  allies 
tear  through  the  Nazi  forces  and  send  them 
reeling  back  to  the  German  border  ai^.d  the 
vaunted  Siegfried  line. 

It  was  to  be  a  home-for-Christm.is  de.u. 
and  It  looked  as  If  the  terrible  carnage 
started  in  September  of  1939  was  finally 
coming  to  an  end. 

Then  the  supply  problems  started  and  the 
Americans  had  run  out  their  string. 

Meanwhile  the  Germans  realizing  they  were 
fighting  on  their  own  home  soU  and  with  the 
pnronilse  of  terrible  new  weapons  by  Hitler, 
stiffened. 
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It  was  a  yard -by-yard  battle  and  little 
towns  like  Puffendorl,  Ubacb,  Linder. 
Apweller.  Baseweiler,  Gerensowller,  Geilenklr- 
chen  and  Llnnlch  became  as  Important  as 

Berlin. 

I  wac  a  member  of  tlie  102d  Division  and 
we  were  operating  on  the  flank  with  the  84th. 
We  were  also  doing  some  hedgehopping  and 
little  villages,  many  consisting  of  just  a  few 
farmhouses,  became  scenes  of  bloody  action. 

The  reason  I  bring  this  up  is  that  whUe  I 
had  never  met  Boswell,  I  operated  within 
yards  of  his  own  unit. 

The  Germans  were  putting  up  a  teriffic 
struggle  and  the  turnip  fields  and  the  apple 
orchards  were  scenes  of  quick  death. 

The  Germans  were  fanatics  and  suicide 
vinlts  were  everywhere  allowing  aji  outfit  to 
bypass  them  and  then  liittlng  the  Americans 
from  the  rear. 

The  losses  were  the  he.wiest  in  months 
and  the  new  units  like  the  84th  Riviisplitters 
and  the  102d  Ozarks  were  getting  bloodied. 

At  first  the  new  units  were  put  in  quiet 
areas  with  such  veteran  outfits  as  the  2d 
Armored,  "Hell  on  Wheels"  Division,  and  the 
30th  Division. 

Dut  the  quiet  front  exploded  in  November 
of  1944  and  the  Americans  started  a  move 
forward  and  crossed  the  insignificant  Roer 
River. 

It  wrti  at  a  little  town,  Liadern.  tiiai  Cap- 
tain Boswell  was  hit. 

Boswell  was  trying  to  help  a  wounded  GI 
from  a.  tank  when  a  shell  hit.  Boswell  was 
hit  and  thrown  to  the  ground. 

He  suffered  wounds  above  tlie  upper  body 
and  bead. 

He  was  later  Uiken  to  base  hospital  and 
woxind  up  In  England.  At  first  it  was  thought 
that  his  sight  could  be  saved  but  each  day. 
the  hope  disappeared. 

Boswell  was  finally  removed  to  Valley  Forge 
General  Hospital  and  more  treatment  was 
underway  under  some  of  the  best  eye  doctors 
In  the  country. 

There  were  nine  operations  in  all  but  came 
the  day  In  March  of  1945  when  It  seemed 
the  whole  world  hiwl  crashed  for  Charley 
Boswell. 

After  the  usual  series  of  tests,  the  doctor 
informed  Captain  Boswell  that  there  w.is  no 
hope  and  he  would  be  blind. 

The  timing  was  extremely  b.'.-l  because 
Mrs.  Boswell  was  on  licr  way  to  see  her 
husband . 

She  did  not  know  the  nature  of  Charlie's 
wound. 

Mrs.  Boswell  arrived  at  the  hospital  and 
managed  to  ^et  Into  the  building.  She  wan- 
dered around  the  hospit;il  looking  for  her 
husband. 

It  was  a  depressing;  scene  that  greeted  Mrs. 
Boswell  as  she  went  thronj^h  the  many  wards 
and  saw  the  wounded.  Valley  Forge  had 
some  of  the  most  serloits  and  most  horrible 
of  wounds  suffered  by  the  Americans. 

Many  were  skin  grafts  and  had  Just  been 
applied  and  many  of  the  men  were  in  ter- 
rible shape. 

She  finally  found  her  husband  but  he  did 
not  tell  her  he  would  be  blind  until  the 
next  day. 

It  was  1  time  to  cry  and  probably  the  most 
disapix)intuig  day  in  the  life  of  the  young 
couple. 

Prior  to  entering  the  service,  Charles  had 
been  a  halfback  at  Alab.ima  under  Frank 
Thomas,  whose  winning  record  ranks  with 
the  best  of  all  time.  He  w,^s  a  st.Trter  In  1938 
and   1039. 

But  it  was  in  baseb  .11  that  Charlie  was 
rated  highly. 

After  graduation  in  1940.  he  played  base- 
ball -for  a  Birmingham  steel  mill.  Charlie 
had  worked  in  the  mills  and  was  a  rugged  in- 
dividual. 

He  was  offered  a  baseball  contract  with 
Atlanta  and  was  to  have  reported  in  1941. 
But  he  was  drafted  and  went  to  the  service. 


After  a  regular  tour  of  fluty  with  the 
Army,  he  finally  Joined  the  84th  Division  at 
Camp  Howze  in  Texas.  He  tecame  a  com- 
p>any  commander  in  an  Infantry  regiment. 

Then  came  the  Louisiana  maneuvers,  a 
trip  to  various  camps  and  the  shipment  over- 
seas. 

Immediately  after  it  was  learned  that  he 
would  be  permanently  blind,  Charlie  went 
through  a  period  of  orientation. 

Kenny  Gleason  of  Pennsylvania,  was  one 
who  worked  with  him  in  the  orientation 
program.  He  suggested  golf  and  Charlie  w^as 
not  enthused. 

But  he  too".:  u;)  :ho  gnmo  and  became  a 
bug. 

Meanwhile  he  returned  to  Birmingham 
and  in  the  annual  spring  Intrasquad  game 
of  the  University  of  Ahibama.  D-ie  contest  was 
dedicated  to  Boswell. 

Over  31,000  pcrsor.s  v.cie  on  liand  with  the 
receipts  listed  at  S35.000.  The  money  was  to 
be  used  to  buy  Charge  a  hnB-,e  ar.d  al;o  set 
up  a  trust  fund. 

For  awhile  he  worked  in  tl-.e  rporting  goods 
department  of  Loveman's,  ope  of  the  lead- 
ing stores  in  Birmingham. 

Later  he  went  into  a  shoe  business  ven- 
ture but  this  failed  and  he  lo.<;t  a  consider- 
able amount  of  money. 

Then  he  started  his  own  Instirance  busi- 
ness and  has  been  doing  very  well. 

It  was  In  golf  that  he  was  most  prom- 
inent as  he  took  tip  the  game  seriously. 

He  has  won  the  national  blind  title  13  out 
of  16  times  and  the  international  chnmpion- 
.■=;Iiip.  7  times. 

His  best  score  h.is  been  an  81  and  he  has 
played  with   the  best   in   exhibition   rounds. 

Name  important  people  and  he  has  golfed 
with  them..  Two  of  liis  favcrit^s  are  Arnie 
Palmer  and  Bob  Hope. 

In  1957,  he  was  voted  the  most  courageous 
athlete  of  the  year.  He  ha«  won  the  Golf 
Writers  Association  award  and  the  Ben 
Hogan  award. 

In  1960,  he  appeared  on  R.ilph  Edwards' 
"This  Is  Your  Life"  TV  program. 

Charlie  has  three  children,  a  daughter  Kay, 
21,  Chuck,  a  sophomore  at  the  University  of 
Alabama,  taking  medicine,  and  Stevie,  14, 
who  is  rated  a  good  football  prospect. 

Chuck  was  rated  a  fine  center  in  high 
school. 

Extremely  busy,  Charlie  conducts  a  daily 
sport  show  over  WATV.  in  Birmingham. 

Asked  if  he  had  met  Joe  Kamath,  Charlie 
said,  "Of  course,  and  I  thought  he  was  a 
courteous.  well-mannered,  and  mature 
youngster.  Certainly  he  deserves  the  best 
In  everything  he  does." 

I  was  with  Charlie  ovAy  a  short  time  and  it 
was  enliehteninsr. 

Yoti  can  feel  misility  inferior  in  front 
of  a  person  who  had  been  active  and  suddenly 
loses   his   eyesiehf. 

But  he  was  one  of  tb.e  friendliest  persons 
I  ever  met.  It  took  about  2  minutes  to 
realize,  vciii  might  hn^c  known  him  all  your 
life. 

He  puts  cvcryoi'.c  at  cate  end  lias  an  out- 
look on  life  that  is  superior  to  most  people 
you  meet — even  without  handicaps. 

The  meeting  with  Boswel!  was  arranged  by 
Bill  Woodey  of  WATV. 

As  we  were  leaving,  Charlie  got  into  a 
freight  elevator  rim  by  a  colored  girl. 

She  was  extremely  kind  and  Charlie  talked 
to   her    and    asked    about    her    family. 

Ebctremely  Interested  in  people,  he  asked 
the  girl  why  she  had  missed  choir  practice  at 
her  church.  She  made  same  excuse  and 
Charlie  kindly  told  her  to  keep  up  her  inter- 
est  in  music  and   church. 

It  was  Just  one  of  the  human  traits  of 
Charlie  to  be  interested  in  p>eopIe,  regard- 
less of  color. 

Deternilnation  and  courage  are  probably 
two  abused  words  in  the  Sigllsh  language. 


But  when  It  comes  to  Charlie  Boswei:. 
they  will  have  to  do  until  someone  else  comes 
up  with  something  better,  and  until  some- 
one comes  up  with  something  better  than 
Charlie  Boswell.  As  I  look  around,  that  may 
be  a  long  time. 


Clean  Up  the  Great  Lakes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28, 1965 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
desecration  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
other  nattual  resources  of  our  coiuitiy 
are.  as  we  know,  endangered  by  pollu- 
tion and  long  neglect. 

Fortunately,  Americans  are  now  be- 
coming increasingly  aware  of  the  need  to 
halt  this  poisoning  of  our  waterways  be- 
fore it  becomes  too  late  and  they  are  in 
support  of  legislation  to  enforce  such 
action. 

This  problem  was  accui-ately  stated 
in  editorials  appearing  recently  in  tl;e 
Janesville  Daily  Gazette,  and  the  Keno- 
sha News,  two  of  the  leading  daily  new.s- 
paiiers  in  Wisconsin's  First  District,  ai.d 
the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  editorials  make  the  point  th.  t 
the  danger  in  some  ai-eas  is  almost  b  - 
yond  elimination  and  that  the  co;  - 
science  of  Americans  must  be  stirred  no.v 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  preserve  tlie 
Nation's  natural  resources.  I  am  pleased 
to  include  these  line  editorials.  "Clean 
Up  the  Great  Lakes"  and  "Pollution 
Perils  Grow"  in  the  Congression-l 
Record. 

Tlie  editorials  follow: 
jFrom   the  Janesville   (Wis.)    Daily  Gazeti.v 
June  2.  1965] 

Clean  Up  the  Great  Lakes 

At  long  last  the  Nation  is  becoming  aw..'e 
of  the  true  value  of  Its  natural  resource-, 
particularly  lt«  water  and  waterways.  W"- 
consln  is  more  and  more  concerned  wf'a 
the  tremendous  advantages  of  its  lakes  ar.d 
rivers.  Now  Congress  Is  being  asked  for 
legislation  to  reduce  pollution  of  the  Grc't 
Lakes. 

A  recent  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Gv- 
I.ORD  Nelson,  is  aimed  at  the  pollution  i 
the  lakes  and  other  navigable  waters  v 
ships  and  marine  terminals  which  serv:  ~e 
them.  It  would  require  that  all  vessels  on 
these  waters  have  approved  sewage  and  reft,  e 
disposal    facilities   by   January    1,    1970. 

It  would  also  ban  discharge  of  oil  iii::> 
the  Great  Lakes  and  give  the  Coast  Gu.i-d 
full  authority  to  enforce  laws  against  pol  i- 
tion  by  ships  and  simplify  the  prosecut.  a 
by  violators.  A  similar  bill  is  sponsored  ri 
the  House  by  Representative  Lynn  Stalba'  •; 

The  true  value  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  t..c 
Nations  midsection  cannot  be  estimat<  d 
They  are  the  life  blood  of  industries,  ih? 
sovirce  of  fresh  water  to  dozens  of  cit.fs 
and  towns,  including  Metropolitan  Chicazo 
and  Detroit.  They  afford  transportation  •>? 
iron  ore,  automobiles,  wheat  and  hundrf  .is 
of  commodities.  Tlie  St.  Lawrence  Se:n\..y 
has  brou.^ht  the  sea  to  the  Midwest,  openi.t; 
new  markets  abroad  and  revolutionizing  <■'■- 
foreign  trade. 

Month  by  month  the  lakes  become  mx? 
vital  to  the  livelihood,  the  recreational  cr.d 
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economic  future  of  the  Midwest.  Yet  every 
veiu-  these  wonderful  waters  become  more 
polluted  by  cities,  industries,  and  by  ships. 

The  public,  swarming  to  the  cool  waters, 
IS  warned  to  stay  clear  of  beaches  in  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  and  other  communities.  Pollu- 
tion m  waters  on  southern  Lake  Michigan 
15  "almost  Irreversible,"  Senator  Nexsen  de- 
clared. Lake  Erie  Is  polluted  almost  beyond 
rrcovery,  some  scientists  believe. 

The  bill  concerning  cleanup  of  ship  dump- 
ing strikes  at  only  one  source,  but  It  is  a 
start  and  deserves  support.  Industrial 
rtiuse,  chemicals,  and  urban  discharge  are 
tlie  great  pollutants. 

Public  conscience  must  be  aroused  If  bills 
such  as  this  one  are  to  be  passed.  The  time 
is  late.  Pollution  of  these  waters  is  spread- 
ing In  such  volume  that  the  lakes  may  be 
n.med  for  many  basic  purposes  before  the 
public  awakes  to  its  irreparable  loss. 

[From  the  Kenosha  (Wis.)   News. 

June  19,  1965  J 

POLLtrriON  Perils  Grow 

Events  have  created  a  sense  of  urgency  in 
the  matter  of  solving  the  pollution  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Milwaukee  has  found  pollution  of  the  two 
Grant  Park  beaches  Is  up  to  seven  times  the 
t'lerable  limit  set  by  the  U.S.  Health  Service. 

Concern  has  been  voiced  in  Racine  about 
p  jUution  of  the  North  Beach  and  the  14th 
S  reet  beach. 

This  strikes  at  Kenosha,  for  past  per- 
formance Indicates  that  refuse  from  Racine 
winds  up  on  Kenosha  beaches,  carried  here 
by  Lake  Michigan  cmrents. 

.Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  recently  told  Con- 
g:ess  that  the  pollution  of  the  southern  tip 
o:  Lake  Michigan  may  already  have  pro- 
gressed so  far  that  it  is  irreversible,  in  the 
o;  inionof  experts. 

Senator  Nelson  reported  that  for  64  days 
l.-t  year,  beaches  on  Chicago's  south  side 
wre  unsafe  for  bathing.  One  beach  at 
H.immond,  Ind..  has  been  closed  for  15  years. 
A:  Milwaukee,  some  public  beaches  have  been 
closed  off  and  on  since  1959.  At  Green  Bay, 
public  beaches  have  been  closed  for  25  years. 

The  Senator  has  Introduced  legislation 
designed  to  end  the  pollution  of  the  Great 
L.ries  by  ships  and  the  shore  installations 
which  sernce  them. 

This  Is  a  worthy  cause,  but  it  must  be 
rt  .-.iembered  that  pollution  comes  in  many 
f^ -ms.  Many  communities  do  not  have  ade- 
q  te  sewage  treatment  plants.  Others  have 
e\  ellent  sewage  treatment  plants  but  dis- 
ci, .rge  raw  sewage  into  public  waters  during 
s"  .-ms  because  storm  and  sanitary  sewers 
;i:  '  interconnected. 

The  pollution  problem  has  become  one  of 
t;  •  major  issues  of  the  day,  one  which 
•'^i  uld  hold  the  attention  of  every  individual. 
L.vvmakers  who  move  rapidly  to  meet  the 
c:  .Uenge  deserve  public  support  and  encour- 
.''--. ment. 


A  Tribute  to  Lance  Cpl.  Russell  Rowe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    LLLINOIS 
■.  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28, 1965 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
u:  !ay,  June  19.  1965.  death  came  to  a 
y  >ng  Marine  lance  corporal.  Russell 
R  ve.  of  Zion.  111.,  one  of  the  first  casual- 
i'  ^  in  our  military  operations  In  Santo 
D  ''Tiingo  In  behalf  of  freedom  and  sta- 
b  :;ty  in  that  country. 


Lance  Corporal  Rowe  exemplified  the 
courage  and  loyalty  of  the  Marine  Corps 
and  of  our  Nation's  military  men  in  all 
the  services.  On  April  30,  Corporal 
Rowe  led  a  fire  team  of  four  men  in  the 
occupation  of  an  area  protecting  a  group 
of  snipers.  Although  the  oi>eration  was 
successful  and  Corporal  Rowe  acquitted 
himself  with  exceptional  bravery,  he  suf- 
fered grievous  wounds  from  which  he 
failed  to  recover.  Corporal  Rowe's  ex- 
perience was  the  subject  of  national  rec- 
ognition, and  upon  his  arrival  at  Walter 
Reed  Anny  Hospital  in  Washington  he 
was  provided  with  the  most  expert  med- 
ical assistance  and  support  in  valiant  ef- 
forts to  save  his  life. 

Corporal  Rowe's  courage  on  the  battle- 
field and  in  his  final  struggle  for  life  was 
supported  by  the  devotion  and  steadfast 
attention  of  his  loving  mother.  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Harkness,  and  his  fiance.  Miss 
Dora  Compostella,  whom  he  intended  to 
maiTy  in  August.  Mrs.  Harkness  and 
Miss  Compostella  came  to  Washington 
as  soon  as  they  received  word  that  Rus- 
sell was  at  Walter  Reed,  and  remained 
with  him  constantly.  They  were  both  at 
his  side  when  death  came.  Corporal 
Rowe  was  also  visited  by  his  brother 
Richard  who  is  a  member  of  the  Marine 
Coi-ps  stationed  in  California  and  who 
was  flown  to  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital 
to  visit  with  his  brother  immediately  fol- 
lowing his  arrival  there  and  again  during 
his  final  hours. 

Corporal  Rowe  is  also  survived  by  a 
brother,  Robert,  14,  and  two  sisters.  Ani- 
ta, 11,  and  Kathleen,  9,  and  by  his  mater- 
nal grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Barcarella  of  Chicago,  and  his  step- 
father, Meryl  Harkness  of  Zion. 

Cpl.  Russell  Rowe  graduated  from 
Steinmetz  High  School.  Chicago,  in  1961. 
and  had  completed  his  entrance  ex- 
aminations for  later  admission  to  Wright 
Junior  College.  He  enlisted  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  in  November  1961,  and  re- 
ceived his  recruit  training  at  San  Diego. 
He  also  served  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Coral 
Sea  before  being  sent  to  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

The  Marine  Corps  under  its  comman- 
dant. Gen.  Wallace  Greene,  rendered 
eveiy  possible  service  in  attending  to  the 
fatal  wounds  of  Corporal  Rowe  and  the 
corps  extended  appropriate  honor  to  this 
young  Marine  hero.  The  award  of  the 
Purple  Heart  and  the  Bronze  Star  with 
the  official  citations  are  also  to  be  pre- 
.scnted  posthimiously  by  the  Marine 
Corps. 

Shortly  after  receiving  word  of  his 
wounds,  an  American  flag  was  flown  over 
the  Capitol  in  Washington  and  also  above 
the  Marine  Memorial  Iwo  Jima  statue 
at  Arlington.  While  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  deliver  this  flag  to  Corporal  Flowe 
during  his  lifetime,  It  is  to  be  presented 
to  his  loving  mother  and  other  members 
of  the  family  in  cerem,onies  which  are 
now  being  arranged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad  duty  which  has 
befallen  me  but  one  about  which  I  want 
all  Members  of  this  House  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  to  know.  While  Cor- 
poral Rowe  is  but  one  young  man  in  the 
community  of  Zion  in  the  12th  District 
of  Illinois,  a  son,  grandson,  brother,  and 
fiance  of  one  small  group,  he  Is  In  a  larg- 


er sense  representative  of  all  the  gal- 
lant young  men  who  are  serving  with 
our  military  forces  In  various  parts  of 
the  world.  His  bravery,  his  sacrifice,  his 
devotion  to  his  country,  are  significant 
in  that  the  cause  to  which  our  Nation 
Is  dedicated  is  that  of  freedom  and  peace 
for  all  mankind.  The  affection  and  de- 
votion which  many  persons  held  for  this 
young  man,  and  particularly  the  love 
demonstrated  by  his  devoted  mother, 
cannot  help  but  touch  the  hearts  of  all 
and  elicit  expressions  of  profound  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  all  Americans  to- 
ward the  family  which  survives  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  and 
honor  to  a  fallen  hero  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  Lance  Cpl.  Russell  Rowe,  and  I 
bow  my  head  in  prayer  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  Russell  Rowe,  the  spiritual 
child  of  Grod,  lives  eternally  in  heaven. 


Why  L.B.J.  Wants  McKee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28,  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  making  it 
possible  for  General  McKee  to  be  ap- 
pointed Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  it  was  difficult  to  find 
out  the  paramount  reasons  for  setting 
aside  the  law. 

Apparently  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul 
Scott  found  out  at  least  one  of  the  rea- 
sons, as  set  forth  in  the  following  article 
which   was   published   in  the  Northern 
Virginia  Sun  on  tlie  24th  of  June: 
[Prom  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun.  Arlington. 
Va..  June  24.  1965] 
Why  L.B.J.  Wants  McKee 
( By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott  i 

President  Johnson  Invoked  his  prestige 
and  resorted  to  a  unique  backst.age  appeal  In 
clearing  the  way  for  Senate  confirmation  of 
Gen.  William  McKee.  his  choice  to  head  ihc 
Federal  Aviation  Ajenc^'. 

He  made  the  confirmation  fight,  including 
the  successful  battle  to  obtain  a  legislative 
waiver  for  a  military  man  to  head  the  FAA. 
a  loyalty  showdown  between  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  and  himself. 

Although  there  has  been  no  public  men- 
tion of  this  international  interjection,  thr 
President  personally  called  Individual  Sen- 
ators oppoeed  to  McKees  nomination  and 
blimtly  told  them  a  vote  against  the  highly 
respected  retired  Air  Force  general  would 
help  De  Gaulle  and  hurt  his  own  prestige. 

He  made  no  bones  about  his  concern  that 
Prance,  locked  in  a  tight  race  with  the 
United  States  in  civilian  passenger  transjwrt. 
could  win  this  multi-blllion-dollar  bn<;iness 
by  producing  the  first  supersonic  Jet  if  aided 
by  the  British. 

The  President  stressed  that  the  m.un  r<  .;- 
son  he  selected  General  McKee  was  becau.^e 
he  was  recommended  as  "the  man  to  got  the 
U.S.  program  off  the  grotmd.  and  the  one  who 
can  win  this  race  for  this  country." 

Typical  of  the  President's  private  i)hc';;e 
calls  is  the  one  he  made  to  Senator  Vanck 
Hastkk,  Democrat,  of  Indiana,  leading  the 
fight  against  McKee.  Haktke  opposed  thf> 
legislation  granting  McKee  a  waiver  to  s?r\  ■ 
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as  head  of  PAA.    The  ortglnal  law  cxeattng 
the  Agency  states  the  Administrator  shall  be 
a  civilian. 

"You  don't  want  to  help  De  Gaulle,"  the 
President  said  to  Habtkk.  one  of  hl£  earliest 
supporters  for  the  presidential  nomination 
In  1960.  "Tou  may  not  realize  It,  but  by  op- 
posing McKee  you  are  aiding  President  de 
Gaulle  and  hurting  me." 

"This  Is  a  matter  of  principle  with  me," 
explained  the  s\irprlsed  Habtkk.  "I  have 
been  concerned  for  some  time  that  there  axe 
too  many  mllltai-y  men  In  high  Governmeint 
positions.  This  Isn't  a  personal  attack  on 
General  McKee." 

"I  picked  General  McKee  to  head  the 
Agency  because  my  advisers  agreed  he  Is  the 
one  man  who  can  get  this  aircraft  built 
ahead  of  Prance  or  any  other  nation."  said 
the  President.  "I"m  determined  not  to  let 
De  Gaulle  beat  us  on  this  project.  If  he  does. 
Prance  will  capture  the  Jet  plane  market  for 
years  to  come.  Do  you  realize  what  that 
would  do  to  oiu-  balance  of  payments?" 

"Yes,  I  understand  that  problem."  replied 
Hartke.  "You  have  nothing  to  worry  about; 
with  that  kind  of  argument,  I  don't  have  a 
chance.  You  know  you  are  going  to  win, 
but  I'm  committed  to  oppose  McKee." 

Earlier,  the  President  made  it  clear  to 
Senate  Democratic  Whip  Rttssell  Long,  of 
Louisiana,  that  he  expected  blm  to  support 
McKee. 

Singling  out  Senator  Long  at  the  weekly 
White  House  congressional  meeting,  the 
President  lectured: 

"I  expect  all  the  leaders  to  support  the 
McKee  nomination  because  of  the  interna- 
tional complications.  He  is  needed  to  win 
this  supersonic  aircraft  battle  with  De  Gaulle, 
and  I  expect  you  to  support  the  nomina- 
tion." 

Tlie  President  made  his  terse  comment 
after  aids  pointed  out  that  Senator  Long 
hnd  indicated  in  an  exchange  with  Senator 
Hartke  on  the  Senate  floor  that  he  would 
Join  in  opposing  McKee. 

In  calls  to  other  wavering  Senators,  the 
President  used  the  same  arguments  but 
added  more  details.  He  said  that  once  the 
appointment  was  confirmed.  McKee  would  be 
given  the  task  of  implementing  "decisions  we 
will  need  to  make  on  the  supycrsonlc  trans- 
port." 

He  revealed  that  a  study  by  an  adminis- 
tration cnmmittee  headed  by  Defense  Sec- 
retiiry  PvObcrt  McNsimara  recommends  im- 
mediate development  of  the  SST  (supcr- 
.>;onic  transport)  as  a  joint  military-civilian 
project  in  order  to  a-siire  U.S.  superiority 
in  this  field. 

Under  the  McN'am.ira  comnuitoe  plan,  the 
SST  pro'Ti-am  would  be  financed  mainly  by 
Federal  funds.  Tlie  prototype  plane.  In- 
tended to  carry  500  pn.-sengers  is  being  dis- 
cusstxi  in  Paris.  The  British  Aircraft  Corp. 
and  French  Sud- Aviation  firm  are  working 
together  on  blueprints  furnished  by  the 
French  Government. 

The  British  Government  Uas  secretly 
agreed  to  finance  the  initial  design  study 
stage  of  the  project  as  part  of  a  bid  by  Frf.nce 
:uui  Britain  to  beat  the  US.  effort. 


Centerville,  Iowa,  Newspaper  Comments 
on  Religious  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28, 1965 

Ml'.  BANDSTRA.     Mr.  Speaker,  free- 
dom of  religion  in  the  United  States  Is 


not  only  a  constitutional  right  but  a  liv- 
ing tradition.  One  of  the  greatest  ac- 
complishments of  this  Nation  is  that  it 
has  made  the  ideal  of  religious  liberty  a 
working  reality. 

Our  country  is  a  vast  continental  re- 
public. In  which  democratic  government 
functions  in  an  orderly  manner  amidst 
a  great  diversity  of  religious  beliefs. 
America  has  demonstrated  that  freedom 
of  worship  Is  the  friend,  not  the  foe,  of 
religion. 

Unfortunately,  this  lesson  has  yet  to  be 
learned  in  some  parts  of  the  world.  Per- 
haps, however,  we  may  take  hope  from 
some  recent  developments  in  Franco's 
Spain.  This  government  has  never  been 
a  friend  of  freedom,  either  political  or 
religious,  but  of  late  it  has  given  at  least 
some  recognition  to  the  principle  of  reli- 
gious liberty. 

The  Center\ille  lowegian  of  Center- 
vUle,  Iowa,  carried  in  its  June  23.  1965. 
issue  an  editorial  with  some  wise  com- 
ments on  the  new  situation  in  Spain,  and 
I  commend  these  remarks  to  my  fellow 
Members.    The  editorial  follows : 

New  Spanish  PaaaxsM 

Each  new  area  of  freedom  around  the 
world,  however  small,  is  a  bopeful  sign  for 
the  future.  With  this  in  mind,  the  reopen- 
ing of  Protestant  chapels  in  Catholic  Spain 
Is  noteworthy.  It  remains  Illegal  for  these 
chapvels  to  bear  Identifying  signs,  but  perhaps 
that  also  will  be  changed  in  time. 

Most  ProtesUint  churches  were  closed  by 
police  action  in  the  early  years  of  the  regime 
of  Generalissimo  Franco.  Recently  30  of 
them  have  been  allowed  lo  open  without 
fanfare.  New  sources  give  the  credit  to 
changes  in  papal  policies  on  religious  free- 
dom, and  to  a  growing  n:\t;on:il  self-con- 
fidence as  Spain  emerges  from  scmi-lsola- 
tion  into  world  affairs. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  new  policy, 
the  resultant  religious  freedom  for  non- 
Catholics  is  highly  desirable.  Protestants 
are  a  small  percentage  of  Spain's  pcytilatlon, 
and  can  hardly  constitute  a  threat  to  Franco's 
rule.  Even  so,  he  deserves  some  credit  for 
this  e.ising  of  repression. 

Americans  are  Inclined  to  taV:e  relisriotis 
treedom  for  granted.  Let  tills  be  .\  reminder 
tiirt  !t  is  never  atitomatic. 


After  50  Years — A  Symbol  of  Hope 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ULIN'  il, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRtSENT.XTIVES 

Monday.  June  23,  1905 

Mr.  DERWn^SKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  tragic  examples  of  modern-day 
persecution  is  seen  in  the  .'Struggle  of 
Cardinal  Mind.sxenly.  of  Hungary, 
against  the  Communist  oppressors  of  liis 
people  and  their  countrj-.  In  the  June  11 
edition  of  the  New  World,  the  publication 
of  the  Chicago  Catholic  archdiocese,  its 
editor,  Msgr.  John  Kelly,  writes  a  very 
dramatic  and  timely  article  on  the  mean- 
ing of  Cardinal  Mlndszenty's  heroic 
struggle  against  the  atheistic  Communist 
captors  of  his  homeland : 

Ajter  50  Ye-uis — A  Sy^u;ol  or  Ilopt; 

Springtime  is  annually  an  open  season  for 
clerical  anniversaries,  and  tlicre  is  a  very 
sf>ecial  one  this  year  on  June  12.     It  is  the 


50th  priestly  Jubilee  of  the  great  Hungar- 
ian primate,  Jozef  Cardinal  Mlndszenty.  He 
wUl  not  enjoy  his  golden  anniversary  as  do 
most  priests  who  live  long  enough.  There 
will  be  no  sharing  the  Joys  of  a  great  day 
with  his  flock.  His  day  will  be  Just  one 
more  day  within  the  confinement  of  the  US 
embassy  In  Budapest,  where  he  was  granted 
asylum  in  1956,  after  the  short-lived  revolt 
against  Communism  had  been  so  thorough- 
ly and  brutally  crtished  by  the  Russians  and 
the  puppet  Red  regime.  If  he  were  to  st»  p 
out  of  his  asylum,  he  would  face  death  ur 
worse.  A  virtual  prisoner  of  the  Communis;  s 
for  the  past  15  years,  he  has  stuck  to  h;s 
position  with  a  tenacity  that  is  positively 
heroic.  A  number  of  writers.  Including  some 
Catholics,  have  tried  to  write  him  off  aj^  a 
"forgotten  monument  to  the  cold  war,  a 
ctu-lous  commodity  no  longer  in  demand  ' 
Thank  God  such  calloused  thinking  extendi 
to  only  a  few,  and  by  no  means  to  his  own 
people  and  to  the  million  of  loyal  admire  r.s 
the  world  over.  It  would  be  well  to  review 
a  few  of  the  facts  of  his  life. 

The  Hungarian  primate,  moreover,  li.is 
known  the  price  of  spyeaking  out  again.st 
tyTanny  throughout  his  adult  life.  In  1919,  tf 
soon  after  he  assumed  his  first  pastorate,  he 
was  jailed  by  the  short-lived  Hungarian  Com- 
munist Bela  Kun  regime.  In  1944,  short  y 
after  he  was  named  a  bishop,  the  Nazis  Jailed 
him.  In  1949  he  went  Into  prison  after  .^ 
Communist  show- trial.  In  1956,  freed  In  the 
brief  success  of  the  Hungarian  uprising,  ue 
had  to  flee  behind  U.S.  legation  walls  w 
avoid  new  imprisonment  when  massed  So- 
viet tanks  destroyed  the  new  free  revolutio'.i- 
arv  regane. 

While  enjoying  full  personal  freedom  ui 
the  American  Embassy,  the  nonnal  condi- 
tions for  asylum  have  prevented  him  frun 
exercising  his  episcopal  responsibilities.  TMe 
traditional  restrictions  of  asyltim  prevented 
him  from  seeing  visitors.  He  has  been  c'lt 
off  from  almost  all  direct  contacts  with  'he 
outside  world. 

He  has  retained  his  titles  as  Archbishop  of 
Esztergom.  the  ancient  See  that  Inclu^' -s 
Budapest,  and  as  Hungarian  primate.  How- 
ever since  the  day  after  Christmas,  10  38. 
with  the  exception  of  the  5  days  of  freed.  ;r. 
he  enjoyed  during  the  1956  revolt,  he  !i  s 
Isecn  completely  barred  from  exercising  thc.-e 
offices. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  has  always  had  .: 
high  regard  for  the  United  States.  He  p-\.d 
a  visit  in  1947  to  thank  the  Americans  :  t 
the  postwar  aid  sent  to  his  country,  which  lie 
said  saved  thousands  of  Hungarians  fr  ••.n 
starvation.  The  year  before  he  had  state:!: 
"I  have  made  a  special  sttidy  of  Americ  r. 
Catholicism  and  will  make  its  principles  f  .e 
guiding  spirit  of  Hungarian  parish  life." 

Emring  his  few  days  of  liberty  in  1D50  .e 
again  appealed  to  Americans  to  send  t  kI 
and  medicine  to  his  suffering  nation. 

Cardinal  Mlndsjenty  was  born  or.  M."  '■^ 
20,  1892,  in  the  village  of  Csehiml'.id.szer.'v. 
the  son  of  its  mayor,  Jiinos  Pchm.  T'.c 
Pehms  were  of  Gciman  origin,  but  for  300 
years  they  had  lived  in  Hungary  fanr.me 
their  small  plot  of  land.  Durin.3;  the  N  z\ 
occupation  of  his  cotmtry — a  time  v.!.m: 
many  Hungarians  of  German  ancestry  w-  re 
dropping  their  Hungarian  names  for  tlif  ;r 
old  German  oncs^tlae  Cardinal  changed 
n.ame  from  Pehm  to  Mindszenty  after  > 
native  vilkige. 

He  w:is  ordained  in  1915  and  fpc:it  2  \ 
iis  assi.;tant  p.istor  to  a  village  church,  ^a 
1917  he  Wvis  transferred  to  the  town  of  Z.  '.  ^'- 
gerszcg  to  teach  religion  in  lt.s  high  sr;  o'. 
and  in  1919  was  named  pastor  of  the  Za.  0- 
ger.=zeg  chtirch.  a  post  he  held  until  1944 

At  the  beginning  of  his  career  in  Z.i^  e- 
gcrszc':  he  future  Cardinal  was  first  j.ii'ci 
Ijy  the  Retls.  When  the  Communists  set  :■'? 
■  their  shortlived  regime  under  Bela  Kur.  m 
1919.  Father  Pehm  was  among  those  imp..  - 
oned  for  their  opposition. 
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Father  Pehm  was  named  Bishop  of  Vesz- 
pr.:n  on  March  3,  1944,  shortly  before  the 
N.i-is  took  over  complete  power  In  Hungary. 
Di.ring  his  year  and  a  half  as  head  of  the 
Vi-<;prem  See  he  organized  new  parishes  and 
scijools.  Including  three  new  high  schools. 
Bir  his  main  activity  was  his  constant  and 
op^  n  opposition  to  nazlsm,  the  "new  pagan- 
ism:." 

His  sharply  worded  pastorals  and  sermons 
dt:  ounclng  Nazi  excesses,  especially  their 
pe:  ecutlon  of  the  Jews,  made  him  the  focal 
p.;.:it  for  Hungarian  resistance  efforts.  As 
■A  r.'sult,  along  with  10  priests  and  16  semi- 
n.  r  ans,  he  was  arrested  and  Jailed  by  the 
K^vis  on  November  27,  1944.  He  accompa- 
nud  his  JaUers  to  prison  In  his  full  episcopal 
ro:  es. 

When  the  Nazis  were  driven  out  of  Hun- 
g.iry.  Bishop  Mindszenty  was  released  from 
pr;-on  and  made  his  way  back  to  his  See  on 
fo  ".  and  by  donkey  cart,  only  to  find  his 
re  ::ience  In  ruins.  He  took  up  leadership 
in  -iie  work  of  reconstruction. 

i  shop  Mindszenty  was  promoted  to  Arch- 
bis  ii  op  of  Esztergom  and  primate  of  Hun- 
ca:  on  October  2,  1945,  shortly  aft«r  the  end 
of  he  war.  His  first  act  was  to  broadcast  an 
appeal  to  the  world  to  help  feed  the  starving 
Hu!;garlan  people.  As  primate  he  found 
hir.^elf  facing  the  new  threats  to  the  church 
in  Hungary  which  were  brought  with  the 
n.i  .on's  occupation  by  the  Soviet  Army  and 
tho  beginning  of  the  Red  drive  which  even- 
tu  :.!y  made  his  country  a  Communist  satel- 
lite- of  the  U.S.S.R. 

I.o  was  raised  to  a  cardinal  by  Pope  Plus 
XI :  on  February  18,  1946.  He  was  flown  to 
til-,  consistory  at  the  Vatican  by  an  Ameri- 
c;.:.  airplane  placed  at  his  disposal  by  Gen. 
W.:.:am  S.  Keys,  chief  of  the  U.S.  military 
n..  ion  In  Budapest,  who  accompanied  him 
ta  :^.ome. 

I'.e  chm-ch's  troubles  began  soon  after  the 
c mg  of  peace  In  1945.  First  the  Apostolic 
N  ;  .cio  to  Hungary  was  otisted.  Next  land 
re;,  rins  took  away  from  the  chvtrch  most  of 
V.ie  properties  from  which  it  derived  its  in- 
co;  .e  to  operate  Catholic  scliools  and  other 
a.-.'  .1  utions. 

7. .en  restrictions  were  placed  on  tlie  Cath- 
oh.  press  and  even  the  two  small  weeklies 
perrnitted  to  function  were  unable  to  obtain 
su_-:.cierit  newsprint.  In  this  way  the  chvu-cli 
■R".  .^  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  answering 
the  anti-Catholic  campaign  waged  In  the 
Re  i  press. 

T.iToughout  this  period  Cardinal  Mind- 
&zt.  -y  addressed  protest  after  protest  to  Gov- 
er:  r.fut  authorities.  By  1948  the  Comniu 
nl  ■  =  were  firmly  in  power  and  began  a  drive 
to  .  olate  the  Cardinal  from  the  hier;uchy, 
c:e:,-y,  and  laity. 

.■\i.?i-Mindszenty  demonstrations  were 
stac.  d  and  the  Cardinal  was  deprived  of  an- 
swtvmg  Red  charges  by  restriction  of  the 
ricr.t  to  Issue  pastoral  letters.  But  when 
Cat:  •>lic  schools  were  placed  under  Govern- 
me  t  control  in  July  1948,  the  Cardinal  an- 
nonced  the  excommunication  of  every 
C;V  >iic  member  of  parliament  who  had 
vo''  i  for  the  bill. 

0-:  December  26,  1948,  he  was  arrested.  He 
^.'a;  i>rought  to  trial  in  February  of  the  fol- 
io" ■-  year.  His  conviction  on  charges  of 
esp;  lage,  treason  and  Illicit  dealing  in  cur- 
rer.  ■  brotight  forth  protests  from  all  parts  of 
t!.''  , Tld.  not  only  from  Catholic  sotuces  but 
■"  ;  Protestant.  Jewish  and  secular  grouj>s 
.'SVfU. 

T  ?  "trial"  was  a  farce.  The  lawyer  as- 
■■-  1  to  defend  the  cardinal  spent  much  of 
;■  >  .me  praising  those  who  were  trying 
'•'li:  according  to  the  eye-witness  report 
*'f  L  American  newsman.  Following  the 
*'•  .  '  the  Cardinal  was  sentenced  to  life 
'":;  -onment  and  actually  spent  more  than 
t3  ■■    rs  in  Jail. 

I  Tuly  1955  he  was  moved  from  prison 
'■'■■■■     i.iced  under  house  arrest  until  he  was 


freed  by  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  during 
the  uprising,  on  October  30,  1956. 

He  returned  for  a  few  days  to  Budapest, 
where  he  was  welc<8ned  by  the  pealing  of 
church  bells  and  people  who  knelt  In  the 
streets  to  greet  him.  He  reported  that  he 
had  been  confined  by  the  Reds  In  seven 
different  places  and  that  he  had  been  treated 
"as  Is  customary  with  the  Bolshevists." 

He  said  the  same  thing  about  his  treat- 
ment at  Communist  hands  during  the  period 
between  his  arrest  and  trial  at  which,  after 
more  than  a  month's  "conditioning,"  he 
"confessed  "  to  the  Red  charges. 

The  Cardinal's  freedom  came  to  an  end  on 
November  4  as  the  Soviet  army  moved  on 
Budapest  to  put  down  the  uprising  with 
extreme  brutality.  That  day  he  sought  and 
was  granted  a;?yltmi  by  the  U.S.  legation. 

On  his  50th  jubilee,  the  light  will  be  burn- 
ing in  his  third  floor  apartment.  It  remains 
a  beacon  of  hope  to  his  freedom-loving 
people.  No  doubt  he  will  spend  a  good  part 
of  his  day  praying  for  them.  We  can  be  sure 
they  will  be  praying  for  him.  All  of  us  wish 
hUn  the  happiest  Jubilee  he  can  have,  and 
we  hasten  to  thank  him  for  bis  example  of 
devout  heroism,  and  to  assure  him  that  this 
is  by  no  means  a  forgotten  monument,  but 
rather  a  living  and  genuine  symbol  of  hope 
to  all  who  have  freedom.  May  God  bless 
him  and  give  him  strength. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  28,  1965 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  recently  in  a  veiT  timely 
and  perceptive  editorial  underscored  the 
need  for  a  thorough  review  of  adminis- 
tration defense  policies  and  the  effect 
those  policies  will  have  on  our  defense 
preparedness  in  the  crucial  years  ahead. 

The  editorial  discussed  many  of  the 
mast  critical  issues  we  must  face  relating 
to  our  defense  posture  which  require  re- 
view. They  are  issues  which  were  dis- 
cussed during  the  course  of  hearings  by 
tlie  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1966 
defense  budget  and  during  the  course  of 
the  floor  debate  on  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill  on  June  23. 

The  conclusion  of  the  editorial  cites  an 
old  but  veiy  appropriate  saying  when 
judging  the  defense  of  our  Nation,  "Bet- 
ter safe  than  sorry."  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend m^y  remarks,  I  submit  the  editorial 
from  the  June  1,  1965,  Los  Angeles  Times 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record.  I  believe 
it  will  be  of  much  interest  to  the  Con- 
gress: 

Preparedness  Review  Welcome 

Congressional  experts  on  military  affairs 
are  said  t^  be  quietly  preparing  for  a  major 
review  next  year  of  U.S.  defense  policies — 
and  the  assumptions  on  which  they  are 
made. 

Recent  developments  indicate  that  a  prop- 
erly condtictcd  inquiry  may  be  timely. 

In  the  wake  of  the  second  Red  Chinese 
nuclear  test.  Pentagon  sources  estimated 
that  Peipmg  may  have  the  ability  to  launch 
atomic  missiles  against  American  cities  as 
early  as  1975. 


As  a  restilt.  there  \s  talk  of  spending  $6 
to  $8  billion  to  Implement  the  Nlke-X  antl- 
ballistlc  missile  system  to  meet  the  loomine 
threat. 

The  Nike-X,  whUe  capable  of  dealing  with 
relatively  primitive  Chinese  mlssUes,  may  be 
an  Insufficient  answer  to  Russia's  more  so- 
phlsUcated  rocketry.  A  decision  on  defense 
against  the  latter  has  been  put  off  because 
of  the  staggering  costs  Involved. 

MeanwhUe,  however,  there  is  worrisome 
new  evidence  that,  through  all  the  talk  of 
peaceful  coexistence  and  detente  In  recent 
years,  Soviet  military  development  has  pro- 
ceeded apace. 

The  Russians  lately  have  shown  off  four 
new  long-range  missiles — all  using  solid  fuels, 
and  two  of  them  apparently  cabbie  of 
launch  from  submerged  submarines. 

Once  the  Russians  have  Polaris-type  subs 
operating  off  our  coasts,  the  existing  radar 
warning  system  will  be  Inadequate  and  our 
vulnerabUlty  to  surprise  attack  greater. 

It  Is  not  known  whether  the  new  Soviet 
missiles  are  operational  or  merely  prototypes. 
Still,  their  appearance  suggests  two  areas  of 
national  concern : 

There  has  been  an  influential  body  of 
thought  in  this  country  that  the  Soviets 
develop  offensive  weapons  only  becavise  they 
are  sptirred  by  our  own  program. 

Washington,  In  fact,  has  been  reluctant  to 
start  new  weapons  systems  in  recent  years 
becatise  of  heavy  costs.  But  It  seems  that 
Moscow  is  plodding  relentlessly  ahead  in 
efforts  to  overtake  America  In  missile 
strength. 

Our  decision  to  forgo  new  weapons  sys- 
tems often  has  been  based  on  confidence 
that  we  can  detect  Soviet  weapons  progress 
in  time  to  develop  a  U.S.  countermeasure. 
This  is  now  highly  questionable,  since  the 
new  Soviet  missiles  apparently  caught  West- 
ern intelligence  by  surprise. 

Tlie  old  motto.  "Better  safe  than  sorry," 
is  still  a  good  one. 


GOP  Unit  Maps  Policy  qd  U.N. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF    NEW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  28,  1965 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
for  several  months  a  small  group  of  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  House  have 
been  conducting  intensive  studies  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Prom  time  to  time  they 
have  issued  thoughtful  analyses  of  vari- 
ous problems,  and  have  proposed  con- 
structive ideas  which  could  contribute  to 
strengthening  SEATO.  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  OAS.  Their  statements 
have  received  attention  within  the  ad- 
ministration, and  have  begun  to  earn 
favorable  comments  from^  the  press. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  John  W.  Finney  of  the  New 
York  Times,  which  carried  on  the  New 
York  Times  News  Service  for  June  20 : 

GOP  Untt  Maps  Policy  on  U.N;— House 
Group  Announces  Panel  To  Study  Crea- 
tion OP  U.S.  Force  for  World  Today 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 
Washington. — A  panel  of  prominent 
foreign  policy  and  military  leaders  has  been 
formed  by  a  House  Republican  group  to 
study  the  proposed  creation  of  a  standby 
American  military  force  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. 
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The  panel  will  consist  of  former  X5N.  Am- 
bassador Henry  Oabot  Lodge;  former  Defense 
Secretary  Thomaa  S.  Oates;  former  NATO 
Commander  Laurls  Norstad;  Andrew  W.  Cor- 
dler,  former  Under  Secretary  of  the  UU.; 
and  Francis  O.  Wilson,  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  International  Organiza- 
tion Affairs. 

Formation  of  the  panel  represents  the 
most  ambitious  step  yet  taken  by  a  newly 
formed  Republican  group  In  the  House  which 
is  attempting  to  build  a  new,  constructive 
"image"  for  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy. 

The  panel  has  been  asked  to  make  recom.- 
mendations  on  a  proposal  offered  by  the  six- 
man  Republican  group  to  create  a  voluntary 
brigade  of  military  specialists  that  could  be 
used  in  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations. 

Creation  of  the  brigade  was  suggested  by 
the  group  this  week  as  renewed  evidence  of 
the  American  commitment  to  the  United 
Nations  on  its  20th  anniversary. 

As  i>rof>osed,  the  brigade  would  consist  of 
1.000  volunteers  with  specialized  technical 
skills,  such  as  medical,  conununlcatlons, 
transportation,  and  engineering  experts. 

The  group  also  proposed  that  the  Mili- 
tary Air  Transp>ort  Service  be  placed  on  per- 
manent call  to  the  U.N.  for  use  in  any  peace- 
keeping operations. 

In  making  the  prop)osal  and  forming  the 
•dvlsory  panel,  the  group  was  trying  to  pre- 
sent a  Republican  counterpart  to  any  pro- 
p>osaI  the  administration  may  offer  for 
strengthening  the  United  Nations. 

President  Johnson  is  expected  to  make 
some  specific  proposals  when  he  goes  to  San 
Francisco  late  next  week  to  participate  In 
ceremonies  celebrating  the  signing  of  the 
U.N.  Charter.  The  administration  has  en- 
coiiraged  the  Idea  of  earmarking  national 
standby  forces  for  the  U.N.  but  t!ius  far  has 
not  made  any  specific  commitment  of  Amer- 
ican forces. 

Formation  of  the  advisory  panel  was 
announced  Saturday  by  the  group,  which 
consists  of  Representatives  Charles  McC. 
Mathias.  Jr.,  of  Maryland:  Frank  Horton, 
of  New  York;  Robert  Ellsworth,  of  Kansas: 
P.  Bradford  Morse,  of  Massachusetts;  Ocden 
R.  Reid  of  New  York;  and  Stanley  R.  Tup- 
PER.  of  Maine. 

Formed  earlier  this  year,  the  still  name- 
less group  of  relatively  Junior,  middle-of- 
the-road  Republicans  is  emerging  as  a  vocal 
spokesman  of  at  least  one  faction  of  the 
Republican  Party  on  foreign  policy.  In  a 
series  of  statements  issued  thus  far.  the 
group  has  already  succeeded  In  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  administration  and  at  times 
In  provoking  an  annoyed  reaction. 

After  the  group  complained  In  April,  for 
example,  that  many  ambassadorial  posts  had 
been  vacant  for  months,  the  White  House 
a  few  weeks  later  started  announcing  ap- 
pointments to  fill  the  posts. 

Last  month  the  group  accused  the  admin- 
istration of  bjrpassing  and  weakening  the 
Organization  of  American  States  in  the 
Dominican  crisis  and  drew  an  Immediate 
point-by-point  rebuttal  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rirsk  at  a  news  conference. 


Reserves  and  Surpluses 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28.  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  Lincoln  Evening  Journal  and 
Nebraska  State  Journal  carried  an  edi- 


torial that  underlined  a  proposal  made 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Nebraska,   Congressman   Clair   Call  an. 

This  editorlfJ  recognized  the  leader- 
ship given  by  Congressman  Callan  in  an 
area  vital  to  both  the  farm  economy 
and  to  the  ready  defense  of  our  Nation. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  citizens  of  our 
farm  areas  recognize  responsible  leader- 
ship and  take  the  time  to  express  support 
and  appreciation. 

Because  of  the  importance  and  time- 
liness of  this  editorial.  I  offer  it  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues.  The  editorial 
follows ; 

Reserves  and  Surphtses 

What  Is  the  difference  between  a  "reserve 
supply"  and  a  "surplus?" 

Not  much  perhaps — until  it  comes  to  the 
agricultural  policy  of  the  Nation.  Then  the 
difference  becomes  more  than  a  matter  of 
semantics;  it  Ijecomes  a  foremost  factor  in 
preserving  the  economic  health  and  the  good 
name  of  one  of  our  most  basic  industries. 

Over  the  years  since  World  War  II.  the 
American  public  has  taken  the  paradoxical 
attitude  that  "resei-ves"  of  metals  and  other 
manufacturing  materials  are  an  asset  to  the 
country  and  vital  to  national  defense  while 
"surpluses"  of  farm  commodities  are  some- 
how a  national  disgrace  and  a  drag  on  the 
economy. 

The  public  can  be  excused  iii  part  for  this 
irrational  distinction.  They  have  merely 
responded  to  the  manner  in  which  min- 
eral reserves  have  been  accepted  and  agri- 
cultural siupluses  have  been  deplored  by 
leaders  of  the  Federal  administration,  par- 
ticularly during  the  technological  explosion 
in  agriculture  in  the  1950's. 

The  brightest  hope  for  reorienting  the  na- 
tional attitude  on  this  Important  matter  re- 
sides in  a  bill  Introduced  by  Nebraska  Rep- 
resentative Claib  Callan  which  would  make 
it  national  policy  to  maintain  a  strategic  re- 
serve of  food  products  as  well  as  of  manufac- 
turing materials. 

Says  Callan,  a  member  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Conunittee,  "The  time  is  past  when 
we  can  store  up  strategic  good*  and  leave  out 
food  which  is  probably  the  most  important 
item  we  produce. 

Under  Callan's  proposal,  the  President 
would  set  aside  whatever  amounts  of  stor- 
able  farm  commodities  are  considered  essen- 
tial for  national  needs  in  tima  of  emergency. 
These  supplies  of  wheat,  feed  grain,  cotton, 
soybeans,  dry  milk  and  otlier  commodities 
would  be  isolated  from  the  mnrket. 

The  depressive  effect  of  these  supplies  on 
market  prices  would  be  eliminated.  The 
costs  of  maintaining  such  a  strategic  reserve 
would  no  longer  be  charged  entirely  against 
farmers,  just  as  the  cost  of  carrying  zinc 
reserves  is  not  charged  against  the  zinc  pro- 
ducers and  jiist  as  the  benefit*  of  truck  sales 
under  foreign  aid  is  not  labeled  a  subsidy  to 
the  automakers. 

The  Nation's  agricultural  abundance  is 
probably  its  best  single  contribution  to  world 
peace  and  to  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  abil- 
ity of  American  farmers  to  overcome  world- 
wide famine  is  only  now  3t:ining  to  be 
appreciated. 

Under  these  circumstances,  to  discredit 
agriculture  for  its  life-giving  prodvictivlty  is 
not  only  illogical  but  destructive.  While 
Callan's  bill  might  do  little  more  than  to 
change  public  terminology,  it  would  amount 
to  changing  "liability"  to  ";\sset." 

In  his  farm  message  in  February.  President 
Johnson  called  attention  to  the  need  for  a 
national  farm  commodity  reserve  policy. 
But  the  administration  seemingly  has  done 
little  to  press  the  issue. 

Callan's  bill,  logical  as  it  aeems.  will  not 
glide  through  Congress  automatically.  He 
Will  need  all  the  help  he  can  ^et  in  steering 
It  to  passage. 


Actions  and  Intentions  of  the  Soviet 
Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  28, 1965 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  those 
days  of  deep  concern  over  the  course  of 
our  foreign  policy,  many  comments  and 
analyses  have  been  made.  Mr.  Stanley 
Krajewski,  noted  editor  of  the  Polish 
Daily  News  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  .^et 
forth  an  interesting  theory  regarding  the 
actions  and  intentions  of  the  So^iet 
Union.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  herewith  a  translation 
of  Mr.  Krajewski's  editorial: 

The  revolution  in  Santo  Domingo  com- 
mitted the  United  States,  as  Washington  si.  vs. 
to  not  permit  another  Castro  to  arise.  Ihe 
lack  of  ixnderstanding  between  the  junta  and 
rebels  and  the  charge  that  Washington  de- 
sires to  rule  Santo  Domingo  does  not  help 
to  solve  existing  problems.  As  a  resalt. 
American  as  well  as  Pan-American  forces  will 
probably  remain  in  this  island  country  for  a 
long  time. 

In  South  America,  in  Bolivia,  where  :or 
several  weeks  there  have  been  difficulties  a:.d 
where  a  revolution  was  attempted,  the  ,  it- 
uation  remains  explosive.  When  the  junta 
decided  to  reorganize  the  mines,  tin  miners 
refused  to  work.  The  workers,  fearing  th.it 
their  numbers  would  be  reduced  through  the 
introduction  of  new  equipment  and  cor.- 
cerned  at>out  the  lowering  of  wages,  seized 
upon  the  strike  as  a  method  to  protest,  which 
resvilted  in  serious  political  implications. 
The  junta,  however,  quickly  agreed  to  es- 
tablish a  dual  presidency.  The  miners 
agreed  to  return  to  work  but  continued  to 
threaten  a  new  strike  in  the  event  that  there 
were  any  undesirable  changes  in  governn>  nt 
policy. 

Bolivia  is  on  a  powderkeg.  and  any  misin- 
derstanding  between  the  government  ;ii'.d 
miuM-s  cotild  cause  a  new  revolution.  The 
situation  Is  very  serious  for,  as  In  Santo 
Domingo,  the  presence  of  Castro  agent,*;  h.^-s 
been  verified.  They  also  operate  in  Vriie- 
zuela  and  in  other  Latin-American  comu- 
tries. 

There  is  no  doubt  tliat  Moscow  is  putting 
to  good  advantage  all  of  her  influence,  pnll- 
ing  all  levers  in  order  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Despite  slL^rp  at- 
tacks on  Washington  for  the  intert-ention  m 
Santo  Domingo.  Russia  is  actually  ple::sed 
because  this  is  grist  for  her  mill. 

Will  the  United  Stat-es  permit  itself  t  >  be 
caught  in  a  mousetrap  in  Vietnam  as  h  np- 
pened  to  the  French  some  10  years  ago?  Will 
the  United  States  permit  itself  to  be  caii.-ht 
in  a  new  web  which  is  being  woven  by  M.:>s- 
cow  in  Latin  America?  The  Soviet  plan  to 
undermine  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  \cvy 
simple,  but  very  deadly  for  the  Ur.'.ed 
States.  How  far  this  plan  will  go  is  un- 
known. The  quick  reaction  of  Washineron 
in  deploying  armed  forces  into  Santo  Do- 
mingo temporarily  saved  this  couivry. 
Russia  would  like  to  .nrrange  a  series  of  Ciii:>.:s 
or  Santo  Domingos  in  South  and  Central 
American  countries,  counting  on  the  li!--':'Ii- 
hood  that  this  will  give  rise  to  situn'i  ns 
such  as  in  Santo  Domingo,  which  will  tii  •>ip 
thousands  of  American  soldiers,  ships.  :.d 
planes.  The  Kremlin  reasons  that  by  u:*- 
.sipation  of  military  forces,  by  ecoiv^nuc 
bleeding,  and  by  simultaneous  provocation  of 
political  unrest  here  on  our  own  continent 
.md  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  even  -he 
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est  colossus  could  collapse.     The  plan  Is 
y  diabolical. 

ashlngton,  as  Is  Indicated  by  the  pro- 
incements  of  President  Johnson  and  Sec- 
iry  of  State  Rusk,  is  reexamining  its  policy 
,ird  Latin  America.  The  behavior  of  the 
sians,  as  we  see  here,  enables  them  to 
duct  warfare  without  resorting  to  an  all- 
conflict.  The  speech  of  President  John- 
in  Waco,  Tex.,  regarding  the  Communist 
ger  was  a  voice  of  reason  and  realism. 


Foreign  Aid  and  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YOEK 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ralph 
McGill,  the  distinguished  publisher  of 
tl'.'  Atlanta  Constitution,  has  written  an 
excellent  article  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween foreign  aid  and  the  responsibili- 
ties of  power. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Hc.ald  Tribune  of  June  27.  1965,  and 
follows: 

Foreign  Aid  and  Power 
(By  Ralph  McGill) 
>th  McGeorge  Bundy  and  Adlai  Steven- 
has   assisted    greatly   In   clarifying  the 
idle   of  misinformation  abotit   American 
ign  policy  in  Vietnam  and  in  Latin  Amer- 
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Ir.  Bundy  said  of  that  policy:  "Whether 
he  accents  of  Hyannis  Port,  of  Abilene, 
Independence,  Mo.,  or  of  Hyde  Park,  or 
ihose  more  fascinating  accents  which  I 
■?  the  honor  to  serve,  the  foreign  policies 
'he  United   States  all   flow  In  a  single 
am.  •   •   •" 
1  aat  single  stream  is  to  aline  action  with 
pri:.ciples. 
1  nis  we  have  done — and  are  doing, 
r  :r.  Stevenson  helped  make  this  plain  in 
a  I.   mmencement  week  address  at  Harvard. 
He  stands  with  the   President's  policy. 

iiiere  Is,  as  President  Johnson  has  said,  a 
mi  die  ground  between  power  and  weakness. 
If  mused,  or  unwisely  use,  power  gets  out 
of  introl.  We  were  trying  not  to  use  ou."" 
po '  f^r  when  the  Japanese  struck  at  Pearl 
Hi: oor.  No  American  sought  to  be  involved 
in  opping  Conununist  aggression  in  Korea. 
Wt  had  no  wish  to  become  Involved  in 
soil  heast  Asia  when  the  Vietcong  violated 
thr  Geneva  truce  and  infiltrated  the  South 
d',:  ug  the  Eisenhower  administration.  We 
as-  redly  had  no  wish  to  be  anywhere  in 
La-  u  America,  but  the  responsibility  of 
pot   T  required  it — and  may  do  so  again. 

r  reign  aid  is  one  arm  of  our  policy  and 
Of.:   power. 

'!  ny  Americans  persist  in  thinking  of  it 
in  frms  of  glveawajs.  or  of  waste.  True 
en  :gh,  in  any  vast  program  of  aid  there  is 
^■.  e  and  misuse.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  upervise  the  recipient  government  and 
ttir'rt  aid  as  we  would  wisli.  Corruption 
often  frustrates  aid.  There  was  a  lag  in  re- 
vision of  aid  programs  after  the  Marshall 
ph  ".  had  so  well  served  its  purp>cse  and  new 
<:o!-..;)iexitles  of  needs  had  arisen.  But  aid  is 
an    :  m  of  power. 

(  vlon's  predicament  illustrates.  In  elec- 
tee- held  early  this  year  in  Ceylon,  a  pro- 
Con. munist  government  headed  by  the  only 
fen  le  Prime  Minister  In  the  world.  Mrs. 
B-:  iixanaike.  was  defeated.  Her  policies 
had  iDrought  Ceylon,  one  of  tlie  world's  most 
be. "tifva  islands,  to  the  edge  of  economic 
c!:.  pse.  The  new  government  inherited 
del-   unemployment,  and  subversion. 


Ceylon  subsidizes  the  price  of  rice  so  that 
the  mass  of  people  who  subsist  chiefly  on 
that  cereal  may  not  go  hungry  and  trans- 
mute hunger  into  political  discontent  and 
violence. 

There  is  a  need  to  Increase  exports  and 
reduce  imports. 

The  new  government  has  asked  us  for  aid, 
both  in  money  and  advice.  A  World  Bank 
team  was  invited  in.  It  will  make  recom- 
mendations and,  one  hopes,  a  loan. 

U.S.  aid  was  cut  off  when  the  former  gov- 
ernment nationalized,  without  compensation. 
American  property.  This  included  that  of 
oil  companies.  The  present  government 
wishes  to  work  out  plans  for  operation  of 
these  properties  and  to  allow  their  owners  to 
take  a  fair  profit. 

It  is  important  that  the  new  government, 
which  faces  reality  and  is  not  bemused  by  a 
dream  of  Marxist  socialism  as  a  formula  for 
economic  success  in  an  underdeveloped  coun- 
try, have  assistance  from  the  United  States 
and  other  Western  nations. 

Ceylon  illustrates  the  possibilities  of  for- 
eign aid.  Such  aid  is,  to  be  sure,  a  gamble. 
But  as  a  world  power,  we  cannot  avoid  the 
responsibility  which  power  and  wealth  Im- 
pose upon  us — in  Ceylon,  Santo  Domingo,  or 
Vietnam. 


Democracy  and  What  It  Means  To  Me 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28, 1965 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  was  proud  to  sponsor  an  essay  con- 
test for  junior  high  and  senior  high 
school  students  in  California's  27th 
Congressional  District  to  stimulate  their 
interest  in  their  government. 

Chairman  of  the  judging  committee 
was  Larry  Paulson,  columnist  for  the 
Valley  Times.  Other  judges  were  Mrs. 
MeiTilyn  Sommers,  editor  of  the  R.ecord- 
Ledger  of  Sunland-Tujunga,  Mrs.  Doro- 
thy Boyd,  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
Girl  Scout  Council,  and  Carl  S.  Milli- 
ken.  of  the  Van  Nuys  News.  The  stu- 
dents were  asked  to  write  on  the  sub- 
ject "What  Democracy  Means  to  Me." 
In  both  the  high  school  division  and  the 
junior  high  school  division  first  prize  was 
a  set  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
The  first  place  winner  from  each  of  the 
participating  schools  was  awarded  a 
plaque  to  commemorate  his  fine  work. 

Each  of  the  essays  we  received.  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  outstanding.  All  of  them 
indicated  on  the  part  of  the  students  an 
acute  awareness  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  high  schools  participating, 
and  the  first-place  winners  and  runners- 
up  were:  Polytechnic  High  School: 
Bruce  Ehrlich,  Maggi  Phillips,  Meik 
Skoss,  Carol  Milner,  and  Dodie  Kinsey. 

Quartz  Hill  High  School:  Andy  Weil, 
Charles  Lord,  Earn  Taylor,  Carolyn 
Ethridgc,  and  Jann  Dailey. 

Verdugo  Hills  High  School:  Julie  War- 
ner, David  Johnson,  Pat  Miles.  Patricia 
Fechncr,  and  Jane  Manabe. 

The  judges  have  informed  me  how  dif- 
ficult it  was  for  them  to  make  their  de- 
cisions, for  all  of  the  essays  were  out- 
standing. As  an  indication  of  the  fine 
work  of  which  our  high  school  students 
are  capable,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 


enter  into  the  Record,  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks,  the  excellent  essay  by  the  win- 
ner in  the  high  school  division,  Bruce 
Ehrlich.  of  Van  Nuys,  Calif.  Bruce's 
essay  shows  e  thorough  intellectual  pene- 
tration of  the  principles  of  our  system, 
and  a  devout  dedication  to  the  patriotism 
which  the  system  requires : 

Democracy  and  What  It  Means  to  Me 
(By  Bruce  Ehrlich) 

Of  all  the  systems  of  government,  past, 
present,  and  probably  futtu-e  that  have  been 
thought  of  or  attempted,  democracy  Is  the 
only  form  of  government  that  is  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  and 
holds  the  belief  of  equality  of  all  men.  The 
people  are  the  backbone  of  a  democracy; 
the  people  are  its  flesh  and  lifeblood. 

Democracy  is  a  government  of  the  people. 
Its  officials  come  from  all  walks  of  life  and 
millionaires  have  no  more  chance  to  be  Presi- 
dent than  paupers.  Our  American  democ- 
racy takes  pride  In  the  claim  that  "every  boy 
can  become  President."  While  this  state- 
ment Is  not  entirely  true,  as  the  United 
States  has  become  more  democratic,  this  ab- 
straction approaches  closer  and  closer  to  the 
truth. 

Democracy  is  also  a  government  by  the 
people.  Unlike  the  phony  elections  of  the 
Communists  and  the  total  absence  of  elec- 
tions in  dictatorships,  a  democracy  elects  its 
leaders  through  secret  ballots  with  complete 
freedom  of  choice.  Every  qualifled  citizen 
has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  vote  for  those 
leaders  who  will  represent  him. 

Third,  but  by  no  means  least,  democracy 
is  a  government  for  the  people.  A  democracy 
provides  many  services  for  Its  constituents. 
Such  diverse  benefits  as  public  health,  power- 
plants,  and  education  are  provided  by  local 
and  Federal  governmental  agencies  for  its 
citizens.  Even  in  the  Soviet  Union  where 
it  Is  claimed  that  the  Government  provides 
all  the  needs  of  the  people,  there  is  less  serv- 
ice to  the  public  than  In  democratic  coun- 
tries such  as  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  But  unlike  Communist  countries 
where  people  live  as  ser\-ants  of  the  state, 
citizens  of  a  democracy  are  given  certain 
Inalienable  rights. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  states 
that  aU  men  are  created  equal.  This  notion 
of  equality  is  an  Integral  crux  in  the  con- 
cept of  democracy.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence also  proclaims  that  all  men  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life. 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  And 
as  the  concept  of  equality  Is  elaborated  by 
the  statement  of  Inalienable  rights,  it  is 
further  defined  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the 
Constitution.  From  these  veins  of  freedom 
branch  capillaries  of  law  on  all  planes  of 
government  of  our  Federal  system . 

It  Is  evident  that  democracy,  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  is  the  most  just  form  of  government 
and  the  government  with  the  greatest  affinity 
for  the  people.  Mark  Twain  once  wrote, 
"God  loves  the  little  man.  he  made  so  many 
of  them."  And  as  God  loves  the  little  man, 
so  does  democracy;  It  is  made  of  them. 


The  Dirksen  Amendment 
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OP    NEW   YOBK 
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Monday.  June  28.  1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  would  like 
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to  insert  at  this  point  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  yesterday  s  New  York  Times. 
on  the  apportionment  problem. 

Entitled  •'The  Dirksen  Amendment," 
this  editorial  suggests  that  no  change 
or  revision  be  made  at  this  time  in  the 
decision  handed  down  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  contents  of  the  edi- 
torial in  question. 

The  article  follows: 

The   Dikksen   Amendmxnt 

The  constitutional  amendment  which  Sen- 
ator Dirksen  has  sponsored  and  a  Senate 
Judiciary   subcommittee   has    now    approved 

to  permit  one  house  of  a  State  legislature 

t^  be  api>ortioned  on  a  basis  other  than 
popvilatlon  raises  a  troublesome  question  of 
public  policy. 

Tills  newspaper  has  long  recognized  that 
there  is  merit  In  the  argument  ol  the  amend- 
ment's backers  that  a  legislature  ought  in 
some  way  to  take  Into  account  the  balance 
of  diverse  interests  that  make  up  the  com- 
munity it  represents.  Minority  interests 
and  minority  values  deserve  protection;  the 
fe.Tr  'if  an  i^norajit  or  tyrannical  majority 
is  not  a  baseless  concern. 

It  is  also  true,  however,  that  ^he  appor- 
tionment that  existed  in  most  State  legis- 
hitures  before  the  Supreme  Court  laid  down 
its  strict  one-man.  one-vote  rule  last  year 
was  scandalously  unfair.  It  went  beyond 
protecting  the  interests  of  rural  residents 
tu  ;i!i  extent  that  gave  them  an  iibsoluTe 
veto  Over  all  legislation  afTecting  the  urban 
majority.  It  was  the  persistent  refusal  of 
the  legislatures  to  correct  this  inequity  that 
compelled  the  Supreme  Court  to  int^nene. 

Now  that  the  old  system  of  apportionment 
has  been  overthrown,  the  difficult  task  Is  to 
reconcile.  If  possible,  the  values  of  minority 
protection  in  the  old  with  those  of  majority 
representation  and  responsibility  in  the  new. 
Thus  far.  i\o  one  has  suggested  a  dependable 
road  to  .such  reconciliation.  At  the  very 
least,  the  Dirksen  amendment  provides  no 
persuasive  formula  for  guarding  against  the 
old  abuses. 

If  it  were  adopted,  many  States  would 
preainvi.ibly  revert  to  the  old  method  of 
electing  members  of  one  house  on  the  basis 
of  cduiuies  or  other  territorial  districts 
rati'.cr  thrill  population  As  it  has  in  the 
prist,  this  niethod  would  give  rural  interests 
control  of  one  chamber  and  thus  a  veto 
over  c!iy  and  suburban  needs.  A  stalemate 
betwcf'n  the  two  Houses  would  be  the  prob- 
able result,  with  an  attendant  choice  be- 
tween b.iir^ctniding  and  legislative  paralysis. 

To  reduce  the  danger  of  a  perpetual  mi- 
nority veto,  the  Senate  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee revised  the  Dirksen  proposal  to  pro- 
vide that  any  apportionment  plan  not  based 
on  population  would  have  to  be  reviewed 
every  10  •.f.ir.«;  in  i'.  t'nnr.I  r  refrronciun  Re- 
jection w-Hild  permit  submission  of  a  revised 
plan  for  a  vo-.e  2  years  later.  If  that.  too. 
were  rejected,  both  Houses  would  then  have 
to  be  districted  according  to  population. 
This  cuinber.some  procedure  seems  likely  to 
produi-e  constant  political  turmoil  and  dis- 
order at  the  very  basis  of  government,  where 
stability  and  predictability  should  prc\aii. 

Con.sidcrlng  all  the  circumstances.  Con- 
gre.s.s  would  be  wise  to  leave  the  apportion- 
ment i)roblem  alone  for  the  present.  When 
all  the  suites  have  finished  reapportioning 
their  legislatures  and  some  years  of  experi- 
ence have  been  accumulated,  it  will  be  possi- 
ble t.)  judge  better  whether  the  fears  for 
minanty  values  are  Justified.  The  delay 
would  also  allow  useful  experimentiition 
with  the  relative  virtues  of  having  one 
Hou.se  or  two  In  a  legislature  were  popula- 
ti>n  i.s   the  sole  test  of  represent-ation. 


Another  Senate  Aid  Pockets 
$90,000  in  Stock  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOW.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  28.  1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Spealser,  it  is  now 
revealed  that  another  former  Senate 
aid,  Mr.  H.  W.  "Bill"  Brawley.  executive 
director  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  from  1949  to 
1961.  then  Deputy  Postmaster  General, 
and  more  recently  assistant  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Democrat  National  Commit- 
tee, cleaned  up  890,000  in  cMie  stock  deal 
while  an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Moreover,  according  to  the  Des  Moines 
Register  in  an  article  wTitten  by  its 
Washington  correspondent,  Clark  Mol- 
lenhofT.  the  cash  cleanup  was  made  in 
the  stock  of  Spiegel  &  Co.,  a  Chicago 
mail-order  house,  which  was  vitally  in- 
terested in  postal  rates. 

According  to  MoUenhoff,  Brawley  ex- 
plained that  he  bought  1.000  shares  of 
Spiegel  stock  at  about  SIC  per  share, 
which  with  stock  splits  and  increases  in 
price,  rose  to  more  than  SlOO  per  share. 

During  1961-62,  as  Deputy  Postmaster 
General.  Brawley  became  involved  in  a 
bitter  feud  with  then  Postmaster  General 
J.  Edward  Day  who  eventually  told 
President  Kennedy  he  would  not  serve 
as  head  of  the  Department  if  Brawley 
continued  as  his  assistant.  Brawley  was 
ousted  and  went  to  the  Democrat  Na- 
tional Committee. 

In  1963.  when  Day  resigned  as  Post- 
master General,  he  requested  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  to  make  an 
investigation  of  Brawley's  st-ock  deal- 
ings. Brawley  said  the  Jtistice  Depart- 
ment found  that  no  illegality  existed. 
He  said  President  Kcnnecjy  also  found 
his  st'ock  dealings  t-o  be  legal  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  'examined  the  whole 
fiin"   and  found  nothing  improper. 

Even  though  there  may  have  been  no 
outright  violation  of  the  law"  there  is  a 
grave  question  of  propriety  when  the 
director  of  a  congressional  committee, 
dealing  with  postal  rates,  traffics  in  tlie 
stock  of  a  company  whase  profits  depend 
i!i  vital  part  upon  mail  rates.  And  it  is 
a  sad  commentary  upon  the  processes  of 
liovernment  when  two  Presidents  ap- 
parently find  no  conflict  of  interest  on 
tlie  part  of  a  Governmem  official  en- 
•.;a£!ed  in  .such  transactions. 

Brawley.  according:  to  the  newspaper 
article,  said  he  recommended  a  "former 
friend.  ■  Cyril  T.  Anderson,  for  a  job  as 
a  lobbyist  for  Spiegel.  Here  again  comes 
the  question  of  the  propriety  of  a  staff 
member  of  a  congressional  committee 
recommending  a  lobbyist  to  a  business 
firm  which  has  a  vital  stake  in  legisla- 
tion that  issues  from  the  oommittee. 

In  reviewing  this  latest  get-rich-quick 
stock  deal  on  the  part  of  this  former 
Government  official  it  should  be  noted 
that  Brawley  and  Bobby  Baker,  key  fig- 
lue  in  the  sordid  scandals  that  have 
rocked  Washington,  were  both  from  the 
State  of  South  Carolina.     It  should  be 


noted  further  that  Lobbyist  Anderson 
was  associated  with  Bobby  Baker  in  the 
promotion  of  the  Go  Travel  Agency. 

There  is  more  than  meets  the  eye  in 
the  information  thus  far  produced  v.i 
connection  with  the  Spiegel  stock  mani- 
pulations. This  latest  mess  deserves  to 
be  investigated  in  all  its  ramification-, 

Following  is  the  article  as  publishti 
by  the  Des  Moines  Register  of  June  23, 
1965: 

Senate    .-^id   Had    $90,000    Stock   PRorrr 
I  By  Clark  MoUenhoff) 

W.-^binxcTON.  D.C. — H.  W.  (BUI)  Brawley 
executive  assistant  to  the  National  Demo- 
cratic chairman,  made  "about  $90,000"  on 
the  stock  of  a  mail-order  house  while  ser-.  - 
ing  as  executive  director   of  the  Senate  Po.=  ' 

Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  staff. 

The  48-year-old  South  Carolina  Dem-- 
crat    served    as    Deputy    Postmaster    Gener;;! 

from  January  20,  1961.  until  he  was  forced 

out  by  Postmaster  CJeneral  J.  Edward  Day 
on  June  18.  1962. 

INITIATED     BY     DAY 

An  FBI  investigation  of  Brawley's  holdiiu- 
of  stock  In  Spiegel.  Inc..  a  Chicago  naai'.- 
urder  house,  was  initiated  by  Day  when  he 
resigned  in  August  1963. 

Brawley  said  in  an  interview  Thursdr.y 
that  the  whole  transaction  was  given 
"the  deepest  investigation  by  the  FBI"  and 
that  the  Justice  Department  found  that  no 
Illegality  existed. 

Brawley  explained  that  he  bought  1.000 
shares  of  Spiegel  stock  in  1954  at  about  tlO 
a  share,  and  that  with  stock  splits  and  ir> 
creases  in  the  price  it  rose  to  over  $100  .\ 
share. 

"It  Wiis  about  $99  a  share  when  I  sold  r.  ' 
Brawley  said.  "I  believe  it  was  in  about  t;:e 
last  week  of  December  1960.  I  know  it  \v,.s 
2  or  3  weeks  before  I  was  questioned  by  tVe 
Senate  committee  in  connection  with  iv.y 
apf>ointment.  I  sold  all  of  my  stock  beU  re 
I  went  to  the  Post  Office  Department  to  m;:;:e 
certain  there  would  be  no  problem  of  co..- 
flicts." 

.iohn-son's    ok 

In  ncidiiioii  to  the  FBI  investigation  .i;.a 
the  Justice  Department  determination  th.st 
no  laws  were  violated.  Brawley  said  Pre.  :- 
dent  Johnson  "has  examined  the  whole  file" 
and  decided  there  was  nothing  Improper  ir, 
his  investments. 

"I  wouldn't  be  over  here  (at  tlie  Deni  - 
cratic  National  Committee)  if  the  Wh.o 
House  thought  there  was  anything  wto  :g 
with  it."  Brawley  said. 

He  said  his  transactions  In  Spiegel  st  :-: 
had  been  called  to  President  John  F.  Kt  .- 
nedy's  attention,  and  that  President  Kennc  r. 
also  had  indicated  he  found  them  to  ':ie 
proper 

Brawley  emphasized  that  he  sold  all  of  t;ie 
.stock  several  weeks  before  taking  office  'S 
the  No.  2  man  In  the  Post  Office  Departme::'. 

He  claimed  Postmaster  General  Day  h  d 
told  the  FBI  that  he  had  information  tl.  it 
Brawley  had  retained  the  Spiegel  stock  ai  ■!■ 
taking  office  and  had  not  disclosed  it  to  "^^e 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  wl.'  'i 
his  nomination  was  up  for  consideration 

CAUSE     HIM     TROUBLE 

Brawley  contended  that  Day  and  a  lobby- 
ist for  the  Spiegel  Co.  have  been  trying  lo 
cause  him  trouble  for  several  years. 

The  feud  between  Day  and  Brawley  at  •".p 
Post  Office  Department  was  the  most  bi'er 
in  the  Kennedy  administration,  and  P  v 
had  Informed  President  Kennedy  that  he 
would  not  remain  if  Brawley  was  continred 
as  his  assistant. 

Day  was  new  to  Washington,  and  Br.t.v- 
ley  had  close  connections  with  Kennc'h 
O'Donnell.  who  as  appomtment  secretan"  to 
President  Kennedy  was  the  most  Infltienrial 
figure  on  domestic  political  matters. 
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Brawley  was  Executive  Director  of  the 
Senate  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service  Commit- 
tee staff  from  1949  until  1961  when  he  be- 
c.ime  Deputy  Postmaster  General.  He  had 
many  political  contacts  In  Washington,  and 
V  .\s  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  informed 
I  :i   post  office   and   civil  service  matters. 

While  Day's  request  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
:  r  an  FBI  Investigation  primarily  was  aimed 
the  question  of  whether  Brawley  re- 
t  ined  his  stock  while  a  Post  Office  official. 
D.iy  also  questioned  the  propriety  of  Braw- 
rv's  acquisition  of  stock  in  any  mail-order 
:.  nise  that  had  such  a  great  stake  in  legis- 
:  .tion  dealing  with  parcel  post  and  other  mail 
r -.tes. 

COMMON   PRACTICE 

On  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  buy- 
l:.g    the    Spiegel    stock   while   on    the    Senate 

committee  staff,  Brawley  stated  "It  has  been 

C'^mmon  practice  at  the  Capitol  for  employ- 
ees to  make  such  investments  and  "there  is 
1.-)  law  to  prohibit  It." 

•There  are  always  a  lot  of  tips  floating 
..round  the  Capitol,"  Brawley  said.  He  estl- 
n.ated  that  "there  must  be  50  Senators" 
v.ho  are  constantly  investing  in  tips  that 
rt'-e  available.  He  added  that  in  his  opinion 
ti-.c  problem  of  a  ix>ssible  conflict  Is  much 
n.ore  acute  for  Senators  than  for  staff  mera- 
b  ^rs  who  do  not  vote. 

Brawley  said  he  obtained  his  stock  tip 
f.om  some  of  the  Spiegel  officials  and  that  he 
b  >rrowed  two-thirds  of  the  $10,000  purchase 
price  from  a  South  Carolina  bank  in  which 
01. e  of  his  relatives  Is  an  officer. 

A  Spiegel  official  had  told  him  the  firm  was 
i::.<talllng  electronic  computers  and  other 
1;  ix)rsavlng  devices  and  was  due  for  a  move 
f  rward.  Brawley  said.  He  said  the  stock 
US  priced  at  only  about  $10  a  share  but  was 
;■  ying  $1  a  share  in  dividends. 

The   increase   was   sensational."   Brawley 

.d.  "I  hoped  it  would  go  vip,  but  I  had  no 
:   oa  it  would  pay  like  it  did." 

Brawley  contends  that  much  of  his  trouble 
r  me  from  a  "former  friend,"  Cyril  T.  Ander- 
.^  11.  whom  he  introduced  to  Spiegel  officials 
a'-d  recommended  for  a  job  as  lobbyist  for 
t  yiegel. 

-Anderson  said  he  was  not  sure  that  It 
V.  us  Brawley  who  introduced  him  to  Spiegel 
oTicials,  and  did  not  know  if  Brawley  had 
tl. commended  him  as  a  Spiegel  lobbyist. 

Anderson  said  he  had  some  differences  of 
^ .  nvpoint  on  legislation  with  Brawley  In 
19'il  and  1962,  but  that  he  considered  this 
'■;.  irmal"  since  he  represented  a  firm  that 
opposed  the  Kennedy  administration's  large 
ir:  ;11  rate  Increase. 

Day  told  the  Register  that  he  "heard  some 
(;    turblng  reports  concerning  Brawley." 

I  passed  the  information  on  to  the  proper 
I  v  enforcement  authorities  for  investiga- 
t:  n."  Day  said. 

ONE    OF    THE    REPORTS 

Brawley  said  the  reports  had  included  a 
;■'  'fy  that  he  had  received  a  $10,000  political 
c  jtribution  and  had  split  it  with  two  mem- 
i    ;s  of  the  White  House  staff. 

Brawley  said  he  made  a  telephone  call  to 

.;   Washington    representative   of  a    business 

1'  ■iiUcations  organization  and  arranged  for 

t  f  SIO.OOO  contribution. 

He  said  that  he  was  able  to  demonstrate 

::t   the   money   was   delivered    in   cash   to 

tthew  McCloskey,  then  the  treasurer  of 

e    National    Democratic   Party,    for   a    box 

.1   at  the   1961   gala   to  pay  off   the    1960 

"ipaign  debt. 

urawley  said  McCloskey  had  WTitten  a  note 
r  the  file  which   showed  that  he  had  re- 
ed the  money  for  the  box  seat.     Brawley 
d  the   man   who  delivered   the   cash   to 
Closkey  had  a  witness  with  him.     Braw- 
•  .-^aid  he  had  no  contact  with  this  money. 
•Since  leaving  the  Post  Office  Department, 
.wley  said   he  has   Invested  in   the  stock 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Fairfax 
•unty,  Va, 


Brawley  said  he  Is  a  director  of  the  recently 
organized  bank  that  received  Its  charter  from 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  James  Saxon 
on  August  13,  1963.  He  said  it  is  his  only 
present  investment. 

The  records  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  Office  also  list  Brawley  as  the 
senior  vice  president  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce. 


Sapport  for  the  United  Nations 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24.  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  26,  1965.  the  United  Nations 
celebrated  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  its  charter  in  San  Francisco. 
Our  President  was  present  for  that  occa- 
sion and  delivered  an  eloquent  and 
timely  restatement  of  this  country's 
faith  in  the  United  Nations.  The  action 
of  Congress  in  passing  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  36  was  important  in 
adding  to  the  support  given  by  our  Na- 
tion to  the  N.U.  Congressman  Claxjde 
Pepper's  leadership  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  this  important  area  was 
extremely  important. 

All  of  us  know  the  tribulations  under 
which  the  United  Nations  has  operated 
in  this  past  year.  We  have  seen  first 
withdrawal  by  a  country  of  its  member- 
ship in  the  p>olitical  aspects  of  the 
United  Nations.  Many  have  wondered 
if  this  wgs  a  repeat  performance  of  prob- 
lems of  the  League  of  Nations  and  pon- 
dered as  to  whether  or  not  this  would 
signal  a  breakup  of  the  still  quite  yoiuig 
United  Nations. 

It  was  important  for  the  President  to 
express  the  support  and  faith  we  Ameri- 
cans have  in  the  United  Nations  at  this 
crucial  time.  We  are  fully  aware  that 
w-ithout  this  common  groimd  for  dis- 
cussion and  action  many  world  crises 
would  not  have  been  eased  or  averted. 
The  possibility  of  an  all-out  nuclear  war 
would  be  multiplied  a  hundredfold. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  about  a  peace- 
ful world.  We  see  the  United  Nations 
as  an  alternative  to  the  power  stinggle 
between  nations  and  a  re.sulting  nuclear 
war.  But  we  should  not  expect  more 
than  is  reasonable  from  this  yovmg  or- 
ganization. The  United  Nations  is  still 
in  its  formative  years  and  has  much 
growing  to  do  before  it  has  reached  full 
maturity  and  strength.  We  need  to  give 
it  our  fiill  support  so  that  we  do  not  di*ag 
it  to  the  ground  and  ourselves  with  it. 

As  the  United  Nations  grows  in  re- 
sponsibility and  strength,  we  hope  to 
see  it  equipped  with  the  tools  to  enable 
it  to  avoid  the  conflicts  and  pitfalls  of 
the  Congo.  Vietnam,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.  More  than  that,  it  may  show 
us  through  cooperation  the  way  to  eradi- 
cate hunger,  disease,  and  ignorance.  Let 
us  join  those  who  call  for  a  strengthened 
United  Nations  through  vigorous  U.S. 
support. 


To  Get  the  Best  Takes  Money 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

op 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or  n-LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE:; 
Monday,  June  28,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
very  timely  and  thoughtful  commentary 
on  a  major  domestic  problem^  was  written 
by  Mr.  A.  T.  Burch  in  the  June  18  edition 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Since  Mr. 
Burch  is  a  respected  journalist  whose 
objectivity  is  above  question,  I  feel  his 

words  deserve  careful  consideration: 

To   Get  the   Best   Takes   Much    Money 
(By  A.  T.  Burch^ 

In  1954  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  legally  enforced  segregation  of  public 
schools  violates  the  equal  protection  provi- 
sions of  the  XJJS.  Constitution. 

It  struck  down  the  Court's  previous  aj>- 
proval  of  "separate  but  equal"  provisions  for 
Negro  education.  It  asserted  that  separate 
school  systems  are  Inherently  unequal. 

On  several  occasions,  the  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King  has  asserted  that  the  Court  had 
declared  de  facto  segregation,  arising  from 
neighborhood  residential  patterns,  to  be  un- 
constitutional. This  might  seem  to  be  im- 
plied in  the  proposition  that  separate  educa- 
tion cannot  be  equal.  Nevertheless,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  not  actually  said  that  de 
l.icto  segregation  in  the  schools  is  illegal. 

In  at  least  three  Instances,  It  has  refused 
to  reverse  decisions  by  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals 
which  had  held  that  the  neighborhood  school 
systtm.  which  oftens  results  in  some  actual 
segregation,  is  not  unconstitutional  In  itself. 
These  courts  approved  the  neighborbocxi  sys- 
tem provided  it  arises  nattirally  from  the 
facts  of  population  distribution,  and  is  not 
the  result  of  a  prior  purpose  to  create  segre- 
gation. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not  nmde  any 
extended  declaration  of  its  own  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  merely  refused  to  review  the  decision 
of  the  lower  courts. 

It  has  not,  however,  said  exactly  what  the 
Reverend  Mr.  King  says  it  has — not  yet.  at 
least. 

One  inference  some  people  appear  to  have 
drawn  from  the  Supreme  Court's  1954 
opinion  is  erroneous  in  fact  and  mischievous 
in  its  practical  results. 

The  dangerous  inference  comes  in  two 
parts.  The  first  is  that,  since  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  separate  education  to  be  un- 
eqvial.  integration  by  Itself  will  raise  the 
achievement  of  underprivileged  children  to 
equality  with  the  achievement  of  children 
of  well-educated  parents  and  stable  homes. 
White  or  black,  the  children  of  well-educated 
p.arcnts  will  generally  have  an  advantage  over 
those  of  illiterate  parents,  in  any  school. 

The  second  part  of  the  fallacy  is  the  as- 
sumi:)tlon  that  integration,  by  producing 
•eqiial"  education,  will  by  itself  produce 
good  education.  This,  by  itself,  it  will  not 
do.  The  content  of  the  curriculum,  the  size 
of  the  cl.oEsrooms.  the  training,  skill  and  dedi- 
cation of  teachers  and  their  personal  rap- 
port with  the  children — all  these  things  are 
importrsnt.  To  get  the  best  takes  money, 
much  money. 

To  be  sure,  very  exceptional  children  in- 
spired by  any  influence  with  a  determination 
to  improve  themselves  can  sometimes  achieve 
distinction  despite  poor  schools,  poor  teach- 
ers, or  none.  Abraham  Lincoln  went  to 
school  1  year  in  his  whole  life;  Thomas  A. 
Edison  3  months.  But  such  self-starting 
geniuses   are   rare. 
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For  the  vast  majority  of  us,  good  school- 
ing is  necessary  If  we  are  even  to  hold  a 
passably  good  job.  And  the  outer  bounds  of 
the  physical  sciences.  Important  today  not 
only  to  ordinary  Industry  but  also  to  national 
security,  can  be  reached  only  through  Inten- 
sive, specialized,  formal  education. 

Fortunately,  the  notion  that  Integration  by 
Itself  will  make  good  schools  seems  to  be 
fading.  Increasing  emphasis  Is  being  placed 
on  special  teaching,  as  individualized  as  pos- 
sible, to  compensate  for  deficiencies  In  the 
home  environment.  Educators,  among  them 
Chicago's  Superintendent  Benjamin  Willis, 
are  emphaslng  the  need  for  preschool, 
compensatory,  and  remedial  education. 

Still,  the  myth  that  integration  by  Itself 
will  do  everything  apparently  lingers  on. 
Otherwise  how  explain  the  total  lack  of 
involvement  of  recent  demonstration  leaders 
in  Chicago  In  the  effort  to  get  a  substantial 
appropriation  from  the  Illinois  Legislature 
for  compensatory  education?  Future  educa- 
tion in  Chicago  faces  a  real  educational  crisis, 
not  in  heaps  of  people  blocking  traffic  at 
State  and  Madison  Streets,  but  at  Springfield. 

I  do  not  recommend  that  hundreds  of 
people  sprawl  over  the  statehouse  steps  or 
block  traffic  at  any  intersection  of  dOT^^ltow^^ 
Springfield.  The  effect  would  be  negative. 
But  there  are  dignified  and  appropriate 
methods  by  which  responsive  friends  of 
better  education  can  communicate  with  State 
senators. 

Even  if  one  a=isumed  tliat  integration,  by 
itself,  would  produce  better  education,  a 
realistic  observer  would  have  to  note  the 
difficulty  of  achieving  it,  totally,  in  other 
big  cities. 

Washington.  D.C..  Is  a  city  where  the  school 
administration  interpreted  the  1954  Supreme 
Covirt  decision  as  a  call  to  abolish  de  facto 
segregation  as  well  as  legal  segregation. 

After  11  years.  Its  schools  arc  the  most 
segregated  In  the  Nation,  outside  the  South. 

In  1954,  about  half  of  Washington '.s  school- 
children were  white.  Now  the  proportion  of 
Negroes  in  Washington  schools  is  about  the 
same  as  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in  Chi- 
cago's public  housing — not  many  points  away 
from  100  percent  and  getting  closer  all  the 
time.  Still,  a  clergyman  from  Washington 
has  participated  In  the  recent  Chicigo  dem- 
onstrations— to  teach  us  what? 

New  York  tried  liard.  on  the  3;ims  piiuciple, 
with  re.=iults  which  the  Allen  Commi-sslon  re- 
ported last  summer  amounted  to  less  thaii 
nothing.  Each  year  the  number  of  segre- 
gated schools  in  New  York  grows.  New 
York's  superintendent  lias  been  fired,  and 
the  president  of  the  school  board  has  re- 
signed.    What  next? 

I  consider  it  cclucr.tionally  desirable  that 
white  and  Negro  children  should  get  to  know 
each  other.  But  the  organization  of  any  big 
city  school  system  so  that  the  numbers  in 
every  class  reflect  the  exact  racial  propor- 
tions of  the  scho<il  ric:o  population  is  not 
merely  difficult.     It  is  p'.ainly  impossible 


Twentieth  Anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations 


Although  many  imperfections  still 
exist  and  its  effectiveness  is  particularly 
in  question  now  owing  to  disagreements 
among  the  major  powers,  the  United  Na- 
tions still  remains  the  greatest  hope 
mankind  has  against  the  scourge  of  war. 

My  hope  would  be  that  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation,  in  our  desire  for  peace 
and  justice  to  men  everywhere,  will  find 
expression  through  cooperation  with  one 
another.  The  United  Nations  gives  us 
this  chance.  j 


On  Presidential  Disability  and  Succession 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

OF    OHIO' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24.  1965 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  20th 
anniversaiT  of  the  United  Nations,  I 
should  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of 
other  Congressmen  in  the  praise  of  this 
International  organization. 


The  Nature  of  the  Enemy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  28.  1965 

Ml-.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  June  27,  1965. 

The  Vietnamese  Communists  cannot 
be  whitewashed.  Their  brutality  and 
immorality  should  be  obvious  to  all. 

The  editorial  follows : 

The  Natvre  of  thf.  En'i;my 

Those  who  regard  w.ir  ts  inmn^ral.  or 
American  Involvement  in  Viet^.^m  as  im- 
moral, will  consider  the  .slaying  of  an  Ameri- 
can prisoner  by  the  Vielcoiig  and  the  bomb- 
ing of  a  Saigon  restaurant  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  military  actions  of  the 
United  States.  But  most  Amerlcins.  we  be- 
lieve, will  draw  different  conclusions. 

War  is.  from  it£  ver\-  nuture.  a  brutiU  bvisi- 
ness  and  revolution  is  more  brutal  still.  In 
South  Vietnam.  Nortli  Vietnam  is  waging 
war  through  revolution.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  divii-ion  of  Vietnam  was 
intended  to  make  a  rough  (very  rough)  geo- 
graphical separation  of  Communists  and 
non-Communist  are.is.  and  that  many  non- 
Communists  left  their  homes  in  the  North 
for  sanctuary  in  the  South.  Tlie  free  na- 
tional elections  specified  In  the  Geneva 
Treaty  were  rejected  by  the  South  be- 
cause Communist  rule  in  the  North  would 
have  made  any  countrywide  *  Xree"  election  a 
mockery.  So  the  Nortli.  and  the  Communists 
still  in  the  Sotith,  undertook  to  subvert  the 
South  by  propaganda  and  taerror 

This  process  w;^.s  well  advanced  before  the 
United  States  fired  a  shot.  When  it  did  so, 
the  Americans  observed  the  rU'.es  of  war;  they 
tried,  and  are  trying,  to  att^xck  only  military 
targets  and  to  spare  the  civHiin  population 
as  mucli  as  is  humanly  poi'^ible  under  the 
conditions.  The  Vietcong  ob-serve  no  such 
inhibitions.  They  bomb,  for  shock  effect,  In 
civilian  centers,  just  a.s  they  terrorize  the 
farmers  of  the  countryside.  And  when  their 
agents  are  execut-ed  for  specific  acts  of  trea- 
son .ind  terrorism,  they  retaliate  against  an 
American  soldier  who  has  fallen  into  tlieir 
hands  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

It  is  a  curious  moral  oblKjuity  which  can 
Justify  the  acts  of  the  Vietcong  and  find 
nothing  but  condemnation  for  those  of  the 
United  States;  which  would  have  this  coun- 
try abandon  South  Vietnam  to  a  system  that 
began  the  war  with  terror  and  proposes  to 
unify  Vietnam  with  terror.  That  Is  the  na- 
ture of  the  enemy  we  arc  fighting— iuid 
whatever  hard  choices  the  United  St.atcs  may 
face  in  soutlieast  Asia  cannot  be  obscured  by 
whitewash. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE* 

Friday,  May  28,  1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  la-L 
week  House  and  Senate  conferees  agreed 
upon  a  much-needed  Presidential  di  - 
ability  and  succession  amendment  to  ti.e 
Constitution.  The  author  of  this  pro- 
posed amendment  is  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Indiana,  Senator  Birch 
Bayh,  who  has  provided  outstandiiu 
leadership  in  meeting  this  importniit 
problem. 

This  week  the  conferees'  report  will 
come  to  the  floor  of  both  houses  for  cor.- 
sideration.  I  know  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  to  all  Members  of 
Congress  and,  therefore,  I,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  include  in  the  Record  tv.  o 
editorials  which  appeared  in  the  South 
Bend  Tribune  this  month:  "No  Time  To 
Stall,"  June  7,  1965,  and  "At  Last"  Juno 

25,  1965; 

No    Time    To    St.^ll 

Both  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  -f 
Representatives  have  approved  a  constii.i- 
tional  amendment  dealing  with  presideni.,: 
disability,  but  the  amendment  is  in  dan;_"r 
of  never  reaching  the  States  for  ratification 
becavise  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  cau  t 
agree  on  one  small  point. 

At  issue  is  the  question  of  how  long  Ci di- 
gress would  be  allowed  to  take  in  decldi.  s' 
who  is  President  when  a  Vice  President  ch.,:- 
lenges  the  right  of  a  once-disabled  Pre.^idtit 
to  resume  office. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  amendme.it 
imposes  no  time  limit.  Senate  traditu>:i 
holds  unlimited  debate  to  be  an  all-bii:- 
sacred  privilege  and  the  thought  of  even  .i 
constitutional  deadline  on  any  Senate  (in- 
cision apparently  appals  the  members  of  t^.e 
world's  most  exclusive  club.  The  Hoi;  c. 
which  has  a  more  practical  attitude  toward 
debate,  put  a  10-day  limit  In  its  version  •  f 
the  amendment. 

There  are  reports  that  House  conferees 
are  willing  to  stretch  the  limit  to  21  day.s, 
but  they  won't  remove  all  limitation.  A:.u 
we  don'c  blame  them.  It  is  hard  to  imagi.e 
Congress  requiring  even  10  days  to  m.;"K'" 
such  an  urgent  decision  as  deciding  wheth?r 
a  President  may  reoccitpy  his  office. 

Such  a  period  would  be  difficult  cnon'.:li 
for  the  Nation  to  weather  without  congres- 
sional st.alUng  and  indecision.  A  time  lii.ut 
Is  in  order,  and  the  shorter  the  better. 

Let  the  Senate  swallow  Its  "unlimited  >;  - 
bate"  mystique  on  this  important  issue  .o 
that  the  States  may  get  on  with  the  busin'  -s 
of  ratifying  a  vital  constitution:']  ar.iei  i- 
ment. 

At    L.^ST 

The  agreement  of  House  and  Seii.ite  cnr.- 
ferees  on  a  constitutional  amendment  for 
the  deternunation  of  presidential  disp.bil  'y 
and  succession  is  most  welcome. 

The  agreement  gives  Congress  21  day.'-  <.o 
decide  the  issue  when  the  Vice  President  C'  ;i- 
tosts  tlie  right  of  a  once  disabled  Presid'  iit 
to  resume  office.  The  earlier  House  vers  on 
of  the  amendment  imposed  a  10-day  lii!i:t. 
The  Senate,  with  its  strong  feelings  for  un- 
limited debate,  set  no  limit. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Senate  thai  it 
swallowed  its  pride  on  this  vital  ques;  ■:! 
.and  accepted  a  time  limit.  Obviously,  a  ni  "- 
ter  of  s'icli  importance  to  tlie  Federal  G  •'■- 


ernment  and  the  Nation  should  be  disposed 
of  with  all  reasonable  sp>eed. 

The  amendment  also  provides  for  insuring 
that  the  Vice-Presidency  always  will  be  filled, 
V.  hich  Is  an  Intelligent  advance  In  treating 
the  matter  of  presidential  succession. 

While  Immense  satisfaction  can  be  taken 
from  the  action  in  Congress  In  the  last  few 
days,  it  is  a  little  sad  to  reflect  on  how  long 
it  has  taken  to  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  country  repeatedly  has  found  itself 
without  a  Vice  President.  And  after  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  had  been  dis- 
abled by  a  heart  attack  In  1955  the  voices 
for  treating  the  disability  Issue  became  loud 
and  Insistent.  It  took  10  years  to  reach 
;Hi  agreement.  That's  too  long  for  so  im- 
j  ortant  a  matter. 


B.  Frank  Heintzleman  of  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28, 1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Alaska  has  lost  a  dedicated  and  devoted 
Alaskan  in  the  death  of  former  Gov. 
B.  Frank  Heintzleman.  Mr.  Heintzle- 
man, who  died  last  Thursday  night  in 
Jimeau,  spent  nearly  50  years  of  his  life 
in  Alaska  working  for  the  good  of 
Alaska,  first  as  regional  forester  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  then  as  Governor, 
and  then,  in  official  retirement.  Un- 
riiarried — he  made  the  people  of  Alaska 
liis  family  and  Alaska's  development  his 
life's  work.  I  am  but  one  of  his  host  of 
friends  and  admirers  who  mourn  his 
l>assing. 

State  flags  were  ordered  to  fly  at  half 
mast  by  Gov.  William  A.  Egan,  in  recog- 
r.ition  of  the  enormous  contributions 
made  to  Alaska  by  this  tireless  worker, 
liiis  highly  respected,  widely  loved  Alas- 
kan, Frank  Heirttzleman.  As  a  token 
0!  my  deep  personal  regard  and  admira- 
tion for  this  great  American  and  dedi- 
cated Alaskan,  I  insert  here  an  Associ- 
ated Pi'ess  article  from  Juneau  telling  of 
hi.';  great  career  and  Alaska's  loss: 

State   Flags   at  Half  Staff   for   Governor 
Heintzlem.\n 

JtxEAu. — State  flags  were  flying  at  half  staff 
today  for  former  Gov.  B.  Frank  Heintzleman 
v.o  died  here  Thursday  at  the  age  of  77. 

.\  Pennsylvania  native  who  devoted  nearly 
p.  ::aLf  century  to  the  economic  development 
c:  .Maska,  Heintzleman  succumbed  a  week 
a.  '  r  suffering  a  severe  heart  attack. 

.\mong  Heintzleman's  effects  was  found  a 
r.  te  directing  that  burial  take  place  at 
F.  vctteville.  Pa.,  where  he  was  born. 

He  also  asked  any  services  in  Juneau,  his 
h  nte  since  1937,  be  linnted  to  memorial 
'^   '  ices. 

'lemorlal  senices  arc  scheduled  for  3  p.m. 
■'-  day  in  the  Northern  Lights  Presbyterian 
C  irch.  Juneau,  with  the  Reverend  Dr. 
I^'  vard  Hnlborrow  officiating. 

HeinTZlemnn  graduated  from  the  Pennsyl- 
V  .!a  State  School  of  Forestry  with  a  bach- 
f  :  s  degree  in  forestry  in  1907.  He  earned 
.'  roaster's  degree  in  forestry  at  Yale  Unl- 
'•  -ity  3  years  later  and  ent»^red  the  U.S. 
f    <"st  Service  the  same  year. 

vfter  working  In  Oregon  and  Washington, 
•  -      iizleman   was    tniiisierred    to   Ketchikan 


in  1918,  and  spent  the  rest  of  Ills  life  In 
Alaska. 

Prom  1918  through  1937  he  was  regional 
forester  for  the  territory.  He  waa  instru- 
mental in  the  establishment  of  the  Ketchi- 
kan Pulp  Co.,  of  Ketchikan,  and  the  Alaska 
Lumber  &  Pulp  Co.  facility  at  Sitka. 

Heintzleman  was  appointed  as  Governor 
of  Alaska  by  former  President  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower  March  16,  1953. 

He  served  as  Governor  until  Jsmuary  of 
1957  ajid  then  retired  from  political  life. 

When  Alaska  Gov.  William  A.  Egan  heard 
of  Heintzleman's  death  he  ordered  all  State 
flags  flown  at  half  staff  until  the  burial. 

Egan  remarked,  "Alaska  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  citizens.  Governor 
Heintzleman  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
progress  of  Alaska." 

A  native  of  PayettevlUe,  Pa.,  Heintzleman 
was  born  December  3,  1888. 

He  came  north  to  Ketchikan  In  1918  and 
spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  his 
newly  adopted  State. 

From  1918  through  1937,  when  he  was 
appointed  regional  forester  for  the  territory, 
Heintzleman  served  In  various  Forest  Service 
positions  in  Alaska. 

When  President  Elsenhower  moved  Into 
the  White  House  In  1953,  Heintzleman  quietly 
sought  the  appointment  as  Governor  of 
Alaska. 

Elsenhower  announced  the  appointment  of 
Heintzleman  on  March  16, 1963,  and  Heintzle- 
man took  office  the  following  month,  but  he 
found  soon  that  being  In  the  political  sp)ot- 
llght  was  substantially  dlfl^erent  from  the 
life  of  a  Goverrunent  administrator 

When  he  left  office,  Heintzelman  gave  firm 
indication  of  his  future  plans  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  to  newsmen : 

"I  wont  be  Idle. 

"I  shall  continue  to  live  in  .Mnska  and 
work  on  pending  and  prospective  projects 
for  the  welfare  of  the  territorv. " 


Candidate   Lindsay — Democrats   Worried 
in  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  28,  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  national 
columnist,  Roscoe  Drummond,  writing 
tills  morning  in  the  Washington  Post  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  excitement  that  the 
candidacy  of  our  colleague  Congressman 
John  V.  Lindsay  for  mayor  of  New  York 
City  has  created  all  over  the  country. 

Pointing  out  that  Congressman  Lind- 
s.\Y  lias  the  intelligence,  energy,  and 
popularity  "which  New  York  City  so 
desperately  needs.  Drummond  is  com- 
ing to  grips  with  the  fimdamental  re- 
sponsibility of  any  political  party:  to 
provide  competent  government. 

The  disarray  among  the  opposition, 
Drummond  notes,  could  benefit  Con- 
gressman Lindsay,  but  he  is  quick  to  state 
that  Congressman  Lindsay  "is  the  only 
opposition  mayoral  candidate  who  has 
made  a  serious  impact  on  the  press  and 
on  the  New  York  electorate  in  a  long 
time  and  the  only  one  who  Is  giving  the 
voters  in  the  biggest  metropolis  in  the 
country  a  meaningful  choice." 

Mr.  Drummond's  column  follows: 


Candidate  Lindsay — Democrats  Worried  in 
New  York 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

New  Tork. — ^Ever  since  Representative 
John  Lindsay  took  the  cold  plunge  Into  the 
New  York  mayoralty  race,  he  has  been  show- 
ing the  Republlcsui  Party  all  across  the  Na- 
tion what  it  most  needs  if  It  Is  going  to  make 
a  significant  comeback  next  year. 

What  it  most  needs  are  yotmger,  vigorous, 
intelligent,  and  attractive  candidates. 

Many  Republicans  give  the  Impression  that 
they  feel  politics  is  a  "dirty  business"  In 
which  they  wotild  prefer  not  to  be  involved. 
This  makes  It  hard  for  them  to  draw  the  most 
qualified  Republicans  into  public  life.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  tried  to  rei>air  this  weakness 
and  made  little  headway.  So  did  Richard 
Nixon  with  the  same  result. 

The  Republicans  have  had  another  self- 
imposed  handicap.  Since  they  genuinely  be- 
lieve that  less  government  is  desirable,  they 
find  it  difficvUt  to  get  good  candidates  to 
make  less  government  better. 

And  now  comes  Lindsay,  who  is  making 
running  for  the  most  headachlng  office  in  the 
Nation — mayor  of  the  most  problem-laden 
city  in  the  Nation — seem  worthy  and  worth- 
while— and  downright  exciting. 

Most  Republican  leaders,  including  all  the 
five  living  GOP  presidential  ncminees  except 
Barry  Goldwater,  are  not  In  the  least  dis- 
tressed by  the  fact  that  Lindsay  is  not  flatint- 
ing  his  party  label  in  a  city  which  is  3  to  1 
Democratic. 

That's  not  Important.  From  the  stand- 
point of  basic  phUoBophy,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  "Democratic"  mayor  or  a  "Repub- 
lican" maygr  of  New  York.  The  only  thing 
that  countf,"fc  whether  there  is  going  to  be 
a  comp>etent  mayor. 

What  is  important  from  the  Republican 
standpoint,  is  for  the  voters  to  sec  that  the 
GOP  is  giving  them  from  Its  ranks  a  candi- 
date worthy  of  the  race.  That's  all  the  credit 
a  party  needs.  That  will  be  plenty — If  Lind- 
s.\Y  pulls  it  off. 

You  don't  have  to  be  in  New  York  long  to 
see  that  he  has  the  Democrats  here  very 
worried. 

For  one  thing,  for  the  first  time  since  La- 
Guardia,  a  Republican  is  virtually  monopo- 
lizing the  headlines.  At  this  stage  Lindsay 
is  the  almost  dally  focus  of  the  campaign. 
On  the  day  this  coltmm  Is  written,  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  had  a  banner  head  on 
Lindsay  on  page  3,  the  New  York  Times  ran 
three  Lindsay  stories,  and  in  the  World  Tele- 
gram and  the  Journal  American  he  got  a  big 
play. 

Not  that  the  New  York  papers  are  all  com- 
mitt.ed  to  Lindsay.  They  aren't.  But  he  Is 
the  only  opposition  mayoral  candidate  who 
has  made  a  serious  impact  on  the  press  and 
on  the  New  York  electorate  in  a  long  time 
and  the  only  one  who  is  giving  the  voters 
In  the  biggest  metropolis  in  the  countrv  a 
meaningful  choice. 

They  seem  to  like  it. 

Lindsay  not  only  has  the  advantage  of 
political  popularity  In  depth  but  the  Demo- 
crats have  the  disadvantage  of  bltte»r  intra- 
party  competition  In  depth.  Right  now  they 
have : 

One  candidate  who  has  withdrawn — Mayor 
Wagner. 

Four  candidates  who  have  announced  that 
they  win  run  against  each  other  in  the 
primary — City  Cotmcll  President  Paul  Scre- 
vane.  Representative  William  Ryan,  Coun- 
cilman PaiU  O'Dwyer,  and  the  latest,  Queens 
County  District  Attorney  Frank  O'Connor, 
who  Is  basing  his  bid  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  on  a  denunciation  of  Mayor 
Wagner  tor  "vacUlatlon,  indecision,  and  in- 
eptness." 

Two  other  candidates  appear  to  be  stand- 
ing in  the  wing  willing  to  Join  the  parade 
if    encouraged.    Franklin    D.    Roosevelt.    Jr  , 
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and  Assistant  Secretary  of  lAbor  Daniel  P. 
MoynUuui. 

Obviously  It  is  too  early  to  foresee  bow 
LiNDSAT  will  fare  In  the  election.  The  jm-o- 
fessionals  figure  he  will  likely  win  if  there 
is  a  divisive  Democratic  primary.  The  ploy 
which  one  hears  In  some  city  Democratic 
quarters  Is  that  President  Johnson  may  name 
Mayor  Wagner  as  Cabinet  Secretary  for  Ur- 
ban Affairs  and  thus  squash  a  primary  fight 
by  enabling  Screvane  to  inherit  the  mayoralty 
before  the  primary. 


Our  Healthy  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  is  enjoying  an  unprecedented 
period  of  prosperity.  The  following 
analysis  of  the  economic  situation  by  the 
distinguished  columnist.  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond,  tells  the  facts. 

Mr.  Drummond's  column  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June 
27.  1965.  and  follows: 

The  Healthy  Economy 
( By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — Nothing  is  more  vital  to 
everything  the  United  States  is  trying  to  do 
in  the  world — at  home  and  abroad — th.in  the 
state  of  the  economy. 

This  is  why  it  is  important  not  to  get  the 
stoclc  market  mixed  up  with  the  valid  ther- 
mometers of  economic  health. 

The  market  h.-vs  had  its  scare.  It  still  may 
be  a  little  Jittery.  But  the  truth  is  that  the 
state  of  the  economy  is  good,  the  outlook 
is  for  more  of  the  same  as  far  suhead  as  one 
can  reasonably  see,  and  no  one,  including 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  William  McChes- 
ney  Martin,  sees  a  recession  around  tlie  cor- 
ner. 

This  isn't  Just  n  Lvndou  Jolir.sau  pcpl.ilk, 
although  the  President  has  been  saying  as 
much  at  recent  press  conferences.  This  ap- 
praisal comes  from  looking  at  the  objective 
facts.  It  is  an  appraisal  shared  by  most  pri- 
vate economists.  It  reflects  a  pervasive  con- 
fidence on  tlie  part  of  the  wliole  business 
community. 

It  isn't  wishful  thinking.  It  isn't  political 
organ  music  to  quiet  tlie  stock  market. 

There  are  reasons  why  the  business  com- 
munity is  not  nervous  about  the  future  even 
if  the  market  has  been  having  some  nervous 
vibrations.      Among   them    are   these: 

Federal  revenue  Is  going  up.  Federal 
spending  is  going  dov.n  and  tiip  budget  is 
getting  nearer  to  balance. 

The  Treasury  finds  busincbs  aciivily  and 
personal  income  will  yield  $1.6  billion  more 
In  taxes  than  it  estimated  last  January — 
this  despite  the  substantial  cut  in  rates  last 
year. 

Govoriunent  spcncliiig  will  bo  '^QOO  million 
below  the  estimate  n\ade  6  months  u!.;o. 

This  combination  of  an  Incre.ise  m  reve- 
nue or  of  lower  tax  rates  and  a  devHne  in 
spending  means  that  the  Fedrral  deficit  at 
the  end  of  this  montli  will  reach  a  5-year 
low. 

All  of  this  reflects  a  remarkable  continuity 
In  the  healthy  state  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

There  has  been  sustxxlned  prosperity  and 
.sustained  economic  growth  for  tlie  longest 
period  in  American  history — and  nothing  to 
the  contrary  is  on  the  horizon. 

Treasury  Secretary  Heru^  Powler  sees  a 
steady  upward  trend  in  business  activity  for 


the  rest  of  1965 — and  beyond.  This  disagree- 
ing on  some  things,  the  liberal  Chairman  of 
the  President's  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers, 
Geirdner  Ackley,  and  the  conservative  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, share  the  view  that  no  recession  is  In 
the  making. 

Mr.  Martin's  Columbia  University  6i>eech 
did  not  start  the  downturn  In  the  market. 
It  had  already  begun.  His  speech,  with  its 
warnings  against  Inflation  and  the  still  un- 
resolved balance-of -payments  gap,  undoubt- 
edly g^ve  It  a  further  ptish — more  of  a  push 
than  he  intended  becavise  hla  warnings  were 
played  so  much  more  prominently  than  his 
asstirances. 

Basically  the  warnings  were  well  taken  and 
timely.  But  the  dissimilarities  between  now 
and  1929  are  far  greater  than  the  similar- 
ities— and  Mr.  Martin  said  so.  Few  read  his 
speech  In  full. 

The  most  reassuring  fact  is  that  none  of 
the  ingredients  of  a  recession  show  up  in 
any  of  the  economic  indicators. 

Just  the  opposite.  Inventories  are  not 
bulging.  They  are  actually  lower  today  than 
when  the  boom  got  underway.  Business  Is 
not  overexpanding  and  that  was  what,  in 
large  part,  brought  on  the  recession  of  1057. 
The  expansion  of  productive  capacity  has 
beeii  running  Just  about  even  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  consumer  demand. 

The  economy  is  in  good  h'^alth  and  Mr. 
M.^rtin  is  rightly  saying:  Let's  be  alert  to 
keep  it  that  way. 


U.N.  20th  Anniversary  Observance 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S,  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TES 

Thursday,  Ju^ic  24,  1965 

Mr,  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  20 
years  ago  a  world  was  weaiy  with  war. 
Hardly  a  nation  on  the  faoe  of  the  earth 
had  been  spared  the  demolition  of  its 
cities,  the  death  and  maiming  of  its 
troops  or  the  despair  and  deva.station 
of  its  citizenry. 

Millions  had  pez'ished.  Hundreds  of 
millions  lived  in  rubble  and  with  hunger. 

A  war  had  just  been  won  in  Europe. 
But  both  victor  and  vanquished  lived  In 
the  midst  of  misery. 

Another  war  was  soon  to  be  won  in 
Asia.  But  with  the  .sudden  end  of  that 
war  would  come  a  new  ago — the  nuclear 
age,  the  age  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  the 
ultimate  weapon. 

In  most  parts  of  tlic  world,  tlicre  was 
one  hope  and  one  goal,  and  that  was  that 
another  world  war  would  rjever  again  be 
visited  upon  the  human  race. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  that  goal  to  reali- 
zation, a  new  organization  w.is  formed, 
the  United  Nations.  In  the  midst  of  war 
and  turmoil,  this  organization  came  into 
formal  being  with  the  formal  signing  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  on  June  26, 
1945. 

Two  decades  have  sone  by.  Some  call 
the  United  Nations  an  unqualified  .suc- 
cess. Others  claim  it  is  succeoding  too 
well  and  is  subverting  national  govern- 
ments. Still  others  see  the  U.N.  as  a 
failure,  a  flop,  a  burst  balloon  of  vain 
hopes  and  unattainable  goals. 

The  United  Nations  is  none  of  these 
and  yet  a  little  of  each  of  these. 


To  say  that  the  United  Nations  has 
been  an  unqualified  success  would  mean 
that  it  has  helped  substantially  to  keep 
us  out  of  war.  We  know  that  it  has 
not.  We  know  that  Americans  are  dyin:; 
now  in  Vietnam,  that  many  died  in 
Korea  and  that  troops  of  many  land.> 
have  engaged  in  battle  under  the  fla; 
of  the  United  Nations. 

But  there  has  been  no  worldwide  cor,- 
flict  since  the  creation  of  the  U.N. 
There  has  been  no  brutal  confrontation 
of  big  powers  in  open  conflict  which  ha.s 
dragged  the  rest  of  the  world  into  ti-.e 
battle. 

There  have  been  brush  fires  but  no  all- 
out  conflagrations. 

To  say  that  the  United  Nations  ha.s 
had  no  influence  on  the  foreign  and 
domestic  policies  of  the  United  Statf.s 
would  be  unrealistic.  The  U.N.  most 
certainly  has  done  so. 

More  than  any  other  organization,  tlie 
United  Nations  has  created — or  rather 
discovered — something  called  woild 
opinion. 

It  has  helped  to  formulate  a  sort  of 
consensus  of  conscience  in  the  wov'A 
community  which  has  had  its  affect  upcii 
our  own  Nation  in  our  dealings  with  otlioi' 
nations  and  even  upon  such  internal 
affaii-s  as  race  relations  and  civil  riglVi.^. 

We  have  not  been  alone  in,  at  timts, 
receiving  criticism  frwn  the  world  com- 
munity. The  Soviet  Union  has  four.d 
itself  in  the  same  position  on  many  occa- 
sions and  its  policies  have  been  modified 
and  tempered  at  least  partly  because  of 
world  opinion. 

Yet,  despite  this  influence,  the  criticuin 
that  the  U.N.  is  too  weak  and  too  s"  '.v 
to  be  an  effective  force  in  world  affairs 
most  certainly  has  its  advocates. 

The  U.N.  has  not  been  successful  in 
finding  a  solution  to  the  conflict  in  Vi.  t- 
nam.  It  has  not  been  successful  in  cr.J- 
ing  the  race  to  join  the  nuclear  club. 

But  it  has  not  been  a  flop  in  headii.r,' 
off  conflict,  as  witness  the  U.N.  force  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  open  and  worldwide 
debate  in  the  U.N.  when  the  Cuban  mi:>- 
sile  crisis  was  upon  us,  the  end  to  tlie 
bloodshed  in  Cyprus  and  the  Congo. 

The  United  Nations  has  not  attai:>  d 
all  the  goals,  fulfilled  all  the  hopes,  or 
brought  to  reality  all  the  dreams  of  it? 
founders. 

But  it  has  consistently  and  constair.iy 
moved  in  the  du-ection  of  these  goals 
It  has  helped  man  to  know  himself  in 
myriad  ways.  It  has  helped  nation.'^  tJ 
know  themselves  and  to  associate  them- 
selves with  the  larger  community  of  'i'e 
world. 

By  expecting  nothing  less  than  i-. : - 
fcction  from  maia  and  counti-y  in  t'le 
attaiimient  of  its  basic  goals,  the  Unr.ed 
Nations  has  gone  a  lot  fmlher  down  t!ie 
road  toward  peace  and  freedom  than  .'.c 
had  any  right  to  expect  in  such  a  sni.iil 
slice  of  history. 

As  the  prime  creators,  the  instigators, 
and  the  implementers  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, our  United  States  has  more  ;it 
stake  than  most  other  countries  in  vi 
success. 

As  tlie  world's  prime  believers  in  i  e 
worth  of  work  and  freedom,  we  have  m  le 
at  stake  than  most  in  seeing  to  it  t!i.";t 
the  United  Nations  continues  to  succc  ci 

The  doctrines  and  beliefs  put  forth  in 
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the  United  Nations  Charter  are  those  to 
which  each  of  us,  as  Individuals,  can 
subscribe  completely. 

The  goal  of  freedwn  with  Justice  is 
one  which  we  can  and  must  suM>ort 
domestically. 

The  aim  of  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination for  all  in  the  world  is  our  goal 
in  foreign  affairs. 

I  think  it  is  significant  and  important 
ti>  note  that  there  are  only  two  nations 
in  the  world  which  show  open  hostility 
to  the  United  Nations  and  look  upon  it 
with  disdain,  ^ 

One  of  these  countries  is  Red  China, 
an  outlaw  in  the  world  community 
preaching  a  doctrine  of  racial  hate,  sub- 
version of  neighboring  governments, 
a-'^sassination  of  public  ofBcials,  and  the 
inevitability  of  atomic  war. 

The  other  is  Indonesia,  another  dic- 
tatoi'ship  which  has  the  distinction  of 
bt^ing  the  first  nation  to  quit  the  UJJ., 
which  follows  a  policy  of  picking  on  its 
smaller  neighbors  and  of  ignoring  the 
human  needs  of  its  own  citizens. 

If  these  are  the  kind  of  countries  op- 
posing the  United  Nations,  then  it  should 
be  clear  to  all  of  us  that  we  want  no  part 
01  such  company  in  the  world. 

All  of  us  realize  that  the  United  Na- 
tions organization  is  not  perfect.  But 
It  is  the  best  there  is  and  the  best  we 
have. 

If  we  support  the  U.N.  in  its  efforts  to 
achieve  world  peace  as  we  have  in  the 
p.  st,  then  our  chances  for  peace  will 
cntinue  to  improve. 

If.  instead,  we  supix)rt  the  splintering 
of  the  world  community  .into  noncom- 
municative  cliques  and  groups,  then  our 
cliances  for  peace  are  diminishing  to  that 
extent. 

We  do  want  peace;  we  do  want  free- 
dom; we  do  want  justice  to  reign  in  the 
v.orld.  Then  let  us  continue  our  journey 
toward  these  goals  in  the  vehicle  we 
helped  to  create  for  just  this  purpose — 
t:.e  United  Nations. 


The  Importance  of  the  National  Vota- 
tional  Student  Loan  Act 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF  Iow.^ 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ai.uon  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
i;.  approving  H.R.  7743,  the  National  Vo- 
ci  iional  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of 
h'^'5,  was  another  of  the  wise  actions 
ti:l:en  by  the  89th  Congress  to  iiisure  our 
Nation  of  trained  and  qualified  tech- 
nicians in  our  quest  for  a  Great  Society. 

The  young  people  this  act  is  designed 
'-  ■  help  are  those  who  for  financial  rea- 
?ens  have  had  to  discontinue  their  edu- 
e.Ttion  after  liigh  school. 

The  enactment  of  this  measure  will 

-  ike  it  possible  for  these  persons  to 

Hcure  insured  financial  loans  to  better 

Pi'  pai-e  themselves  for  a  productive  role 

ir.  our  society. 


Not  all  of  our  young  people  are  in- 
.clined  or  equii;K}ed  to  attend  college,  but 
many  of  them  have  an  avid  interest  in 
the  trade  and  service  fields.  For  too 
long  our  Federal  Government  lias  fol- 
lowed the  pattern  set  by  State  govern- 
ments in  allowing  this  vast  pool  of  talent 
to  go  untapped. 

The  tremendous  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  fully  outlined  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  I  am  more  than 
pleased  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  see 
this  as  a  creative  and  productive  way  to 
utilize  our  greatest  natural  resource — the 
youth  of  our  land. 


The  20th  Anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF   MASS.^CHUSETTS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  24.  1965 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  20  years 
ago,  after  the  most  destructive  and  dev- 
astating war  man  has  ever  experienced, 
the  leading  nations  of  the  world  gathered 
together  to  create  an  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  principle  of  keeping  a  just 
and  lasting  peace.  This  was  the  second 
time  in  a  half  a  centtxry  that  such  an 
attempt  had  been  made  and  the  dele- 
gates who  gathered  at  San  Francisco  in 
April  of  1945  well  remembered  the  ter- 
rible price  that  had  been  paid  for  the 
failure  of  the  first  attempt,  the  League 
of  Nations. 

Profiting  by  the  mistakes  of  the  previ- 
ous generation,  these  leaders  constructed 
a  charter  which  not  only  provided  the 
machineiT  for  keeping  peace  through- 
out the  world,  but  also  created  the  means 
for  extensive  inteniatioiial  coopei'ation 
in  ail  areas.  Tlirough  the  efloils  of  the 
United  Nations,  new  and  mider developed 
countries  could  seek  and  receive  eco- 
nomic, educational,  and  technical  aid 
from  large  and  more  prosperous  nations. 

A  spirit  of  friendship,  good  will,  and 
mutual  help  was  intended  to  replace  the 
old  animosities,  hatreds,  and  nationalis- 
tic fears  which  had  for  so  long  permeated 
the  international  situation.  Delibera- 
tion and  debate  around  the  conference 
table  would  now  arbitrate  diflerenccs  be- 
tween soverign  nations  instead  of  bay- 
onets and  bombs. 

With  these  as  its  principles,  and  with 
the  new  and  terrifying  realization  of  nu- 
clear power  which  introduced  an  entire 
new  dimension  into  world  affairs,  the 
United  Natioi"is  embarked  upon  the  task 
of  measuring  up  to  the  most  imminent 
need  of  man.  the  preservation  from  self- 
destruction. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  the  United 
Nations  has  indeed  attained  respect  and 
stature  in  many  of  its  endeavors.  In 
Korea,  Suez,  and  the  Congo  it  has  had 
the  courage  and  determination  to  act 
in  defense  of  the  principle  of  nonaggres- 
sion  and  its  policy  of  mutual  assistance 
has  been  invaluable  to  many  of  the  new 


emerging  nations.  But  there  have  also 
been  failures  and  frustrations  primarily 
due  to  the  obstructionism  of  the  Soviet 
bloc,  in  certain  instances  rendering  the 
organization  ineffective.  However,  on 
the  sum  total  of  evidence  available,  we 
must  judge  that  the  achievements  of 
this  organization  have  far  outweighed 
its  failures.  Credit  for  this  must  be  at- 
tributed to  many  truly  great  statesmen, 
from  various  nations,  who  have  given  of 
themselves  and  their  ideas  to  the  original 
proposition  and  to  its  continuity  over  the 
years.  The  United  Nations  was  the  ulti- 
mate dream  of  President  Roosevelt,  and 
his  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull.  Its 
successful  initiation  was  dependent  upon 
the  forceful  leadership  of  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  and  its  continued  dedi- 
cation to  principle  has  been  furthered 
by  the  influence  of  such  eminent  states- 
men and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  Adlal 
Stevenson.  It  is  also  Indeed  encourag- 
ing to  observe  the  caliber  of  men  such 
as  Dag  Hammarskjold  and  U  Thant 
that  have  been  selected  to  lead  this  l>ody. 
Men  of  character  and  extreme  compe- 
tence who  spare  neither  themselves  nor 
their  efforts  in  their  dedication  to  man- 
kind. 

Much  has  been  done,  but  much  more 
is  left  to  do.  In  an  age  of  nuclear  p>ower 
and  space  exploration,  the  world  looks  to 
the  United  Nations  and  the  United  Na- 
tions must  look  to  itself.  Whether  or  not 
the  principles  of  nonaggression,  peace- 
ful coopei^ation,  self-determination  and 
national  integrity  will  become  a  reality  is 
the  burden  which  now  rests  on  this  or- 
ganization. The  world  now  awaits  with 
apprehension  and  yet  hope  that  the 
United  Nations  along  with  divine  guid- 
ance can  bring  all  men  and  all  nations 
to  the  realization  of  the  necessity  of  an 
honorable  and  lasting  peace.  In  this 
light  historj-  will  judge  the  United  Na- 
tions and  let  us  pray,  for  that  we  must, 
that  it  will  be  successful  in  the  awesome 
endeavor. 


Public  Safety:  Our  No.  1  Domestic 
Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  speech  delivered  on  Jime  17 
by  the  Honorable  Heni-y  Ellenbogcn, 
president  judge  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Pennsylvania  Court  cf  Common  Pleas, 
and  a  fonner  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Addressincr  the  annual  Bench-Bar 
Conference  of  Allegheny  County.  Judge 
Ellenbogen  ar.eued  that  crime  must  be 
regarded  as  "the  No.  1  domestic  problem 
of  our  generation."  In  addition  to  pre- 
senting a  learned  analysis  of  the  subject. 
Judge  Ellenbogen  suggested  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  schedule  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Crime  and  Crime  Preven- 
tion. 
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Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  Judge  Ellen- 
bogen's  remarks  and  a  Pittsburgh  Press 
editorial  of  June  20  entitled  "The 
Problem  of  Crime": 

Public  Safety:  Our  No.  1  Domestic 
Pboblem 

(An  address  by  the  Honorable  Henry  Ellen- 
bogen,  president  judge,  Covirt  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Allegheny  County,  delivered  at 
the  Third  Annual  Bench-Bar  CorLference 
of  Allegheny  Oounty  at  Seven  Springs 
Farms,  Seven  Springs,  Pa.,  on  Thursday, 
June  17,  1965) 

When  the  legal  history  of  Allegheny 
County  Is  written,  the  year  1965  will  loom 
large.  It  will  loom  large  because  it  ushered 
in  a  new  era  in  the  relationship  between  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Allegheny  County  and  the  Allegheny  County 
Bar  Association. 

I  say  to  you  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  there  has 
never  been  so  close,  so  cordial,  so  harmonious 
a  relationship  between  the  bench  and  bar 
of  Allegheny  County  as  exists  today. 

Thla  is  a  happy  sltviation  which  will  result 
In  great  good  for  the  people  of  Allegheny 
County  and  of  the  whole  State  as  well  as 
for  the  legal  profession. 

The  credit  for  this  new  era  in  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Allegheny  Coxmty  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  court  of  common  plea£ 
is  due  to  a  young  and  brilliant  trial  lawyer 
who  came  to  the  presidency  of  the  bar  as- 
sociation a  scant  few  months  ago.  That 
n:mn  is  David  B.  Pawcett,  Jr.  I  salute  him. 
I  salute  the  other  officers  and  the  members 
of  the  board  of  governors  who  have  worked 
with  him  in  bringing  about  a  new  era  of 
cooperation  between  the  bench  and  bar. 

A   NEW   ERA   OF  UNDERSTANDING 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  every  one  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  bench  when  I  tell  you  that 
we  all  value  this  relationship.  We  Intend 
to  maintain  it  and  build  on  it  for  the  good  of 
all  Of  us.  This  mutual  understanding  will 
be  the  basis  upon  which  we  will  build  our 
program  for  the  improvement  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  for  making  our  court  a  better 
and  a  greater  court. 

United  in  purpose,  as  we  now  are,  let  us 
Join  here  tonight  In  examining  what  I  think 
is  building  up  into  a  real  crisis.  The  subject 
which  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about — 
Indeed,  that  I  must  talk  to  you  about — is 
the  fact  that  there  is  today  no  safety,  no 
security  for  our  citizens  in  their  homes,  on 
the  streets,  In  their  places  of  business,  at 
work  or  at  play. 

To  put  It  briefly  and  succinctly.  I  say  to 
you  that  Government  is  falling  down  on  Its 
No.  1  Job — its  duty  to  make  every  person 
secure  in  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  in  his 
person.  Ask  your  wives  if  they  dare  go  out 
at  night  on  the  streets.  For  that  matter,  is 
it  safe  for  you  to  take  a  walk  at  night  in 
the  residential  neighborhood  in  v.hich  vou 
live? 

There  is  no  use  in  closing  our  eyes  to  the 
true  facts.  As  lawyers  and  as  judges  we 
have  been  trained  to  face  up  to  the  facts  and 
to  see  a  sltur.tion  as  it  really  it.  The  bench 
and  the  bar  should  not  permit  our  citizens 
to  be  tranquillzed  into  a  false  hoi>e  that 
this  grave  danger  will  somehow  be  dissi- 
pated. You  know,  and  I  know,  that  it  will 
not.  It  will  not  improve  unless  we  face  up 
to  this  evil  in  its  stark  reality;  deal  with  it. 
and  remove  its  causes 

safcty:    ovk  no     i    problem 

Our  first  duty  is  to  inform  the  people  of 
America  of  the  true  situation.  Our  citizens 
must  be  warned  that  crime  is  growing  like 
an  evil  cancer  and.  unless  arrested,  will  con- 
sume the  body  of  society.  The  ever-acceler- 
ating growth  of  crime,  and  with  it  the  ever- 
growing  insecurity  of  our  people,   will  soon 


be  recognized  as  the  No.  1  domestic  problem 
of  our  generation.  I  call  it  the  No.  1  prob- 
lem, with  the  exception  only  of  the  threat 
of  extinction  through  thenaonuclear  war- 
fare. If  that  great  tragedy  shovild  occvu, 
we  will  not  be  aroiuid  to  worry  about  crime, 
or  anything  else. 

Tonight  let  us  talk  about  the  threat  to  our 
domestic  tranquillity  and  the  Insecurity  of 
our  citizens.  This  problem  is  going  to  grow. 
It  will  be  with  us  for  the  rest  of  our  lives 
unless  the  bench  and  the  bar  unite  to  awaken 
the  people  to  demand  action. 

We  might  well  take  Judicial  notice  of  a 
situation  that  all  of  tis  know  to  be  true. 
But  if  proof  be  needed,  let  proof  be  offered. 
The  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin,  volume  34, 
No.  4,  dated  May  1965,  Issued  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  the  proof.  It 
shows  on  page  22  that  "your  chances  of  be- 
coming a  victim  of  a  serious  crime  are  in- 
creasing six  times  faster  than  the  popula- 
tion is  growing."  Unless  something  is  done 
to  reverse  this  trend,  FBI  crime  reporting 
experts  agree,  "the  Nation  faces  another  78- 
percent  increase  in  crime  over  the  next  dec- 
ade." 

A  still  later  bulletin  from  i.  Edgar  Hoover 
confirms  our  fear  that  this  hideous  monster 
is  not  confined  to  our  cities.  Crime  in  the 
suburbs,  the  citadel  of  our  middle  class, 
shows  the  sharpest  upward  trend.  It  is  up 
6  percent  for  the  first  3  months  of  1965. 
Armed  robbers,  burglars,  and  other  assorted 
felons  now  prowl  the  greener  pastures  of 
the  once  tranquil  countryside. 

Basic  to  any  approach  to  this  problem 
must  be  the  realization  that  what  amounts 
to  a  revolution  has  taken  pliice  in  our  crim- 
inal procedure. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  historic  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tha  United  States. 
Gideon's  trumpet  reverberat«d  through  the 
hallowed  halls  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
It  blasted  away  the  old  interpretation  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Gideon's  Trvunpet  sounded  the  deatli  knell 
of  two  different  measures  of  Justice — one  for 
the  poor  and  another  for  those  who  could 
afford  the  services  of  a  good  lawyer.  From 
that  day  on,  the  humblest  and  the  poorest 
of  our  citizens  have  been  enjoying  the  same 
expert  legal  advice  and  the  same  protec- 
tion of  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  our  wealthy  and 
influential   citizens. 

Prom  that  day  on.  we  h.ivo  truly  become 
a  democratic  nation  whore  the  law  !.■;  blind 
to  wealth  and  position.  Now  all  of  our 
people,  rich  or  poor,  stand  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing in  a  Court  of  law.  The  equality  of  man 
in  the  halls  of  Justice  i.s  now  a  fact,  not 
merely  a  cherished  hope 

This  has  never  been  true  before  in  the 
history  of  any  naiion.  It  te  truly  a  peak 
in  our  developing  civili/ation.  It  is  a  gain 
that  we  must  retain.  It  must  not  be  dis- 
sipated. 

Your  part  in  this  notable  development  in 
our  constitutional  history  is  one  in  which 
you  can  take  great  pride.  I  tj»ke  great  pleas- 
ure in  acknowledging  your  magnilicant  con- 
tribution. 

The  Allegheny  Covuit>  Bar  A.ssociation  and 
its  most  distinguished  members  made  tliis 
constitutional  development  a  reality.  You 
responded  most  promptlv  av.iX  generoiiplv 
to  my  plea  that  you  contribtue  your  serv- 
ices to  indigent  prisoners  viho  are  set-king 
their  freedom  through  appUa.it ions  for  wTits 
of  habeas  corpus.  You  ha-,  a  made  1965  one 
of  the  finest  and  noblest  ycar.s  in  the  note- 
worthy history  of  ptiblic  service  of  the 
Bar  Association  of  Allegheny  County. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  200  of  the  bar's  most 
distinguished  members  are  contributing 
their  valuable  time  and  extracrdlnary  talents 
in  serving  this  ideal  of  Justice. 

Grateful  as  I  am  for  your  splendid  and 
overwhelming  response  in  volunteering  yoxu- 
services,  it  is  my  duty  now  to  warn  you 
that  the  end  is  nowhere  in  sight.     The  flow 


of  letters  and  petitions — mostly  hand- 
written— from  himdreds  of  prisoners  hope- 
ftU  of  gaining  their  freedom  has  ttirned  into 
a  flood.  Sooner  or  later  every  long-term 
prisoner  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania will  resort  to  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  The  same  situation  prevai:s 
in  the  other  49  States.  Many  of  these  peti- 
tioners were  convicted  as  murderers  aiui 
rapists.  Many  of  them  have  been  Impri,-- 
oned  for  staging  spectacular  armed  holdups 
and  b\rrglarles.  Nearly  all  of  them.  tc. 
have  long  records  of  prior  convictions. 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  you  have  volun- 
teered your  services  to  friendless  and  hard- 
ened criminals  demonstrates  that  we  shaie 
a  passionate  belief  In  the  enforcement  ■: 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  We  are  dedicated  lo 
apply  the  great  safeguards  which  it  provides 
to  every  person,  rich  man  or  poor  man,  law- 
abiding  citizen  or  hardened  criminal. 

Yet  we  must  never  forget  that  the  fii  •. 
duty  of  government  Is  to  assvue  the  safety 
of  the  person  and  the  security  of  the  prop- 
erty of  every  citizen.  The  preservation  i; : 
the  peace  In  the  conununity  is  society  ^ 
primary  concern. 

Can  we  overlook  the  danger  inherent  ;■: 
the  hundreds,  indeed  thousands,  of  hardeuti 
criminals  now  demanding  to  be  freed  frcn: 
long-term  sentences  Imposed  upon  them  Ui- 
der  interpretations  of  the  law  and  the  B;i: 
of  Rights  then  valid?  The  imminent  dan- 
ger now  is  that  the  scales  of  Justice  are  s-o 
weighed  as  to  give  criminals  greater  ai.ci 
greater  rights,  and  the  law-abiding  peopic- 
less  and  less  protection. 

Each  of  these  cases  imposes  on  us  ti.o 
difficult  and  delicate  duty  of  weighing  the 
rights  gtiaranteed  to  convicted  criminals  b. 
the  Bill  of  Rights  with  the  right  of  ever'. 
citizen  to  security  and  peace,  an  inallenabv 
right  conferred  by  the  laws  of  God  and  ma:: 

We  must  not  stop  here.  As  we  have  fil- 
ready  said,  society's  first  duty  Is  to  protect 
its  people.  We  must  now  demand  th.it 
government  meet  this  obligation. 

I  do  not  have  any  ready  solution  as  to  h.  v 
this  can  best  be  done.  It  is  certain  tl-  : 
laws  against  criminals  must  be  strengtheuKi 
The  prison  system  must  be  completely  ovf :  - 
hauled  and  revamped.  We  must  have  mc! 
policemen,  they  must  be  better  trained,  ai.l 
better  paid. 

Other  courses  of  action  will  recommc-:  ;i 
themselves  after  study  and  Investigatio!-. 
Since  the  threat  of  crime  and  criminals  ;s 
statewide.  Indeed  nationwide,  the  remcA.y 
must  be  statewide  and  nationwide. 

The  safety  and  security  of  our  people  ck- 
serve  the  attention  of  the  best  intellect.?  '  :' 
our  country. 

I  urge  this  dlstingvUshed  assemblage  of  '  i- 
leaders  of  the  bench  and  bar  to  consider 
all  the  aspects  of  this  grave  problem.  Wo 
cannot  evade  the  responsibility  of  seek;.^ 
a  solution.  Perhaps  a  statewide  conferei.  '. 
called  by  the  Governor  in  Harrisbiu-g  wor.  ti 
bo  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Perhajj.-  '.'■ 
White  House  Conference  on  Crime  and  Cri:  e 
Prevention    Is    necessary    to    provide    '  e 

answer.  In  any  event.  I  urge  you  to  ^-  i" 
careful  thought  to  thi.s  most  imix)r!;  :  : 
iTiatter. 

[From  the  Pitusburgh  Press,  Jiine  20.   \9t  ■] 

The  Problem  of  Crime 

The  warnings  continue  about  the  growth  -f 
crime  In  the  United  States,  and  the  statis*  •"? 
bear  out  the  doleftil  prophecies.  The  m -t 
expert  law  enforcement  officers  and  otl  r 
public  officials  who  have  studied  the  probl'  :n 
agree  that,  unless  something  Is  done,  we  f  e 
large  increases  in  both  the  incidence  and  :  - 
ture  of  crimes. 

President  Judge  Heru-y  Ellenbogen.  of  ;  e 
Allegheny  County  Common  Pleas  Court,  rir.- s 
crime  as  "the  No.  1  domestic  problem  of  >  ;r 
generation, "  and  he  sees  goverrunent  as  f;  •!- 
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iu^  down  in  its  duty  to  make  every  person 
sec.ire  in  his  life,  liberty  and  person. 

There  is  today  no  safety,  no  security  for 
our  citizens  in  their  homes,  on  the  streets,  in 
tlieir  places  of  business,  at  work  or  at  play," 
he  told  a  bench-bar  conference  tlie  other  day. 
'  0\T  citizens  must  be  warned  that  crime  is 
gr '.ving  like  an  evil  cancer  and,  luiless  ar- 
rc  :ed,  will  consume  the  body  of  society." 

S'.rong  words?  A  recent  FBI  report  esti- 
n-.:.:ed  that  "yoiu-  chances  of  becoming  a 
vie:  im  of  a  serious  crime  are  increasing  6- 
tliiies  faster  than  the  population  is  growing." 
Ar.d  the  growth  is  not  confined  to  cities.  The 
si.,  rpest  increases  have  been  found  in  sub- 
•.;:;■, in  areas. 

Ill  Washington.  U.S.  Attorney  David  C. 
.^cheson  protested  tliat  police,  prosecutors, 
and  courts  are  being  swamped  by  the  rising 
crime  rate.  And  another  occurrence  in  the 
sa-'p-e  city  gave  one  specific  answer  for  the 
in.rease. 

'  idge  George  L.  Hart,  Jr.,  reluctantly  freed 
a  defendant  in  a  rape  c.ise  because  tlie  police 
d:'a:i't  have  a  search  warrant  and  thus  had 
m.  -ie  what,  bji  recent  court  rulings,  was  an 
'i: legal"  arrest. 

The  17-year-old  victim  had  gone  to  police 
wnh  her  story  of  rape  at  knifepoint.  She 
joined  police  In  a  search  of  the  man's  home. 
Th'-re  the  police  arrested  a  man  Identified  by 
th-  girl  and  recovered  her  skirt  and  sweater 
from  a  car  in  the  backyard.  But  they  had 
no  .,earch  warrant.  The  court  said  the  police 
co-.'.d  have  surrounded  the  house  and  then 
tried  to  contact  a  judge  (in  the  wee  hours  of 
early  morning)  to  get  a  warrant. 

Judge  Ellenbogen,  in  his  address  to  the  bar. 
need  that  "what  amounts  to  a  revolution 
h  ■:  I  a  ken  place  in  our  criminal  procedure." 
;;.:■  •ugh  rulings  of  the  appellate  courts. 

■  Vhe  imminent  danger  now  is  that  tlie 
5c  -.i's  of  justice  are  so  weighed  as  to  give 
crir-iinals  greater  and  greater  right,'^.  and  the 
l.v.'. -abiding  people  le?s  and  less  protection  " 
he: -.lid. 

What,  to  do?  Judge  Ellenbogen  conceded 
th.  •  he  had  no  ready  solution,  tlioutrh  he 
believes  law  against  crime  should  be  strength- 
eiit-d.  otir  prison  system  completely  over- 
h  -.  led  and  that  we  must  have  more  police- 
m-       better  trained  and  better  paid. 

ilc  suggested  two  steps  that  might  be  taken 
in  The  search  for  a  solution  or  solutions. 
Oic  would  be  a  White  House  Conference  on 
C:-;::ie  and  Crime  Prevention,  using  a  success- 
'•■■:  method  on  a  new  subject.  The  other 
V.I  ild  be  a  statewide  conference  called  by 
Gi'-  ornor  Scranton.  Co!isidering  the  gravity 
of  The  problem,  some  such  concentrated 
sti-  ;y  would  seem  to  be  in  order. 


Tolland,  Conn.,  Celebrates  250th 
Anniversary 
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Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mv.  Speaker,  one  of 
th"  oldest  towns  in  New  Encland.  Tol- 
laiiT,  Conn.,  located  in  my  concrre??ional 
di-tiict,  is  currently  celebrating  its  250th 
nnr.iversary.  Tollar.d  was  founded  in 
t-":'  year  1715,  after  a  group  of  settlers 
f!'-';ii  England  had  2  years  earlier  pur- 
c- .  ^ed  the  land  from  the  Moheean 
IiK'ians  for  82,500. 

'1  in-ouEihout  fts  hi.^tory  Tolland  v.-as  a 
rural  tov.n,  but  it  had  several  small  local 
industries.     When  these  industries  closed 


down,  its  population  decreased  to  only  a 
little  over  1,000  in  1920.  In  the  past 
decade  newer  industries  were  established 
in  the  area  and  Tolland's  population  is 
now  around  5,000. 

The  opening  ceremony  of  the  celebra- 
tion took  place  on  Sunday,  June  27, 
which  I  attended.  The  celebration  will 
last  through  this  entire  week  ending  on 
Saturday,  July  3.  In  connection  with 
this  observance,  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
into  the  Record  two  articles  which  deal 
with  this  event  and  include  many  inter- 
esting historical  facts  about  Tolland. 
The  articles  were  published  in  recent 
issues  of  the  Hartford  Courant  and  the 
Hartford  Times: 

[From   the  Hartford    (Conn /I    Sunday  Cou- 
rant. June  30,  1965] 

To:  LAND    Is    Having    Birthd.%y    Party — 250 

Years  Old 

(By  Kirk  G.  Hatsian) 

Tolland. — This  typical  New  England  town, 
filled  with  rustic  charm  and  steeped  in  early 
American  tradition,  observes  its  250th  anni- 
versary starting  1  week  from  today. 

Town  fathers  are  rolling  out  the  red  carpet 
and  even  bri:iging  in  a  brass  band  for  the 
festivities. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  anniversary 
week  will  be  the  opening  ceremony  Sunday. 
June  27,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Hicks  Me- 
morial School  on  the  Green.  Among  the 
dignitaries  scheduled  to  speak  are  Governor 
Dempsey,  U.S.  Senator  Abraham  A.  Risicoff. 
and  US.  Representative  Willum  St.  Once. 
The  .Sphinx  Temple  Shrine  Band  will  play. 

Other  events  dtirine  the  week  include  a 
beard  judgin::  contest,  teenage  block  dance. 
tour  of  pre-Revolutionary  War  homes,  talent 
s'.io-v.  anniversary  b.^ll.  and  a  90-m:nute 
parade. 

Many  moons  ago  this  northeastern  Con- 
necticut commtinity  was  the  home  of  the 
Mohegan  Tribe.  They  were  here  when  the 
settlers  arrived  from  Windsor  because  it  was 
gettine  too  crovued  there. 

Tiie  settlers  were  descendants  of  Thomas 
Hookers  party  which  came  to  America's 
shores  from  England  and  settled  m  Windsor 
and  then  Hartford  in  1635. 

Relationship  between  the  settlers  and  the 
liidians  here  was  peaceful. 

As  the  late  Loren  P.  Waldo,  president  of 
the  Tolland  County  Historical  Society,  said 
in  a  speech  in  1861 : 

"We  can  point  to  no  spot  where  the  white 
and  red  men  have  met  In  mortal  combat. 
We  do  not  know  that  the  savage  war  whoop 
was  ever  heard  in  these  valleys.  The  history 
of  Tolland,  in  short,  is  not  calculated  to 
interest  the  marvelous,  nor  produce  wonder 
and  astonishment  in  the  refiecting;  but  like 
a  gentle  current,  bears  tipon  its  quiet  bosom 
facts  worthy  of  our  notice  and  which  afford 
us  both  instruction  .and  amuscii'.ent." 

In  1713,  the  settlers  purchased  the  land 
from  the  Mohepaiis  for  about  $2,500.    The 

Mohegans  drove  a  harder  bargain  than  the 
Indians  wlio  sold  Manhattan  Lsland  to  the 
Dutch  settlers  in  1626  for  $24  worth  of 
trinkets. 

In  1715.  the  town  was  chartered  and  they 
r.imcd  it  for  Tolkuid  in  the  English  county 
seat  of  Somerset.  Most  of  the  families  came 
from  tlie  counties  of  Somerset,  Dorset  and 
Devon  in  England. 

According  to  tradition,  the  men  who  laid 
the  first  roads  in  town  provided  themselves 
with  a  temporary  home  under  a  large  shelv- 
inn;  rock — known  as  settler's  rock  •  •  • 
now  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  high- 
w;-iy  leading  to  Bolton  on  Gehring  Road. 

The  walls  of  the  dwelling  as  well  as  the 
roof,  being  of  stone,  led  to  its  being  named 
Stoney  House.  And  this  led  to  the  naming 
of  the  brook  that  rims  by  It.  which  is  in  the 


early  records  of  the  town,  called  Stoney 
House  Brook. 

Tolland  did  Its  share  in  contributing  men 
to  fight  battles  from  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  When  news  of  the  Battle  of 
Lexington  reached  Tolland,  a  company  of  98 
men  from  here  and  surrounding  towns  was 
inunedlately  formed.  Nearly  half  the  con- 
tingent was  filled  by  Tolland  fathers  and 
sons. 

The  legislature,  in  1785.  established  a:-,  act 
creating  the  county  of  Tolland.  For  more 
than  100  years,  this  town  was  the  seat  of 
the  county  government  until  it  was  moved 
to  Rockvllle. 

The  first  courthouse  was  a  wooden,  two- 
story  building  on  the  center  of  the  green,  a 
sliort  distance  from  where  the  present  court- 
house now  stands.  Tlie  old  courthouse  was 
razed  in  1822. 

Persons  found  guilty  were  escorted  out  of 
the  courthouse  to  the  lawn  outside  and  tied 
to  the  whipping  posts  or  locked  In  the  stocks. 
The  stocks  accommodated  two  persons  at  a 
time. 

When  the  old  courthouse  came  down,  the 
whipping  posts  and  stocks  disappeared,  too. 

Tolland  ceased  to  be  the  county  seat  in 
19G0  when  the  general  assembly  abolished 
the  county  system  and  replaced  the  county 
courts  with  circuit  covu"tB. 

Tolland  has  been  the  home  of  four  Jails, 
the  first  built  by  town  subscription  in  1785. 
One  by  one.  the  jails  were  replaced  tintil 
1856  when  the  present  jaU  was  buUt.  It  is 
now  called  the  Tolland  State  Jail. 

When  the  first  settlers  came  here,  they 
also  brought  with  them  Thomas  Hooker's 
religious  beliefs.  They  established  the 
Congregational  Clitirch  and  for  many  years 
It  was  regarded  as  the  State  chtirch." 

The  first  services  were  held  in  a  log 
building  and  the  meeting  hotise  served  the 
faniilies  from  1723  to  1755.  It  was  situated 
on  a  hill  at  the  south  end  of  the  Green.  The 
worshippers  outgrew  the  meeting  house  and 
in  1751  the  town  meeting  \'oted  to  erect  a 
larger  building.  This,  too,  began  to  split  at 
the  seams  and  in  1838  the  present  United 
Congregr;tional  Church  of  Tolland  was  con- 
structed. Its  on  the  Green  facing  the  State 
Jiil. 

The  steeple  of  the  i^resent  chttrch  was 
copied  from  the  original  Congregational 
Chiux;h  in  Tolland.  England,  and  attracts 
considerable  attention  because  of  its  peculiar 
notched  construction. 

Like  all  other  new  towns,  Tolland  wrts 
basically  an  agricultural  community.  In 
1854,  the  Tolland  County  Agrlcultiu^l 
Society  w.%s  organized,  and  its  first  fair  was 
held  that  yeivr  on  the  Green. 

During  the  next  100  years,  there  canie  a 
flotirlshing  belt  factory  and  other  indtistries 
tied  in  with  agricultural  life  such  .as  elder- 
mills,  si.wmills,  grist  mills,  blacksmith  shoi>s 
and  general  stores 

Tolland  remains  a  rtiral  town  despite  the 
cii.inge  in  the  econontic  life  of  the  conmiun- 
ity.  Stich  specialty  crops  as  flowers,  celery 
raid  tobacco  are  still  grown  here  on  f.irms 

that  have  kept  tip  witli  modern  trends  in 
machinf-ry  and  otiicr  farms  still  operuting 
with  the  horse  and  plow. 

The  anniversary  i.-^sue  magazine,  ir.  its  his- 
torical r.otes,  is  optimi.stic  abou".  Tolland's 
future.     It  says: 

"From  1965  Tolland  looks  fonv.trd  to  an 
increasing  size  and  importance  in  the  State's 
economy.  G.'owth  of  the  town  no  longer 
depends  u;>on  what  can  l>e  extracted  from 
the  soil,  nor  ujxjn  the  political  life  of  the 
county,  nor  upon  waterpower. 

"Power  can  now  be  brought  a  long  dis- 
tance: rapid  transportation  integrates  Tol- 
land with  the  long  city  area  from  Boston  to 
New  York  to  Washington  and  the  life  space 
of  Tolland  residents  is  enlarged  beyond  the 
few  miles  a  man  or  horse  could  comfortably 
walk  in  a  day. 
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"But  still  large  in  the  life  of  our  town  is 
education  and  religion.  The  next  few  years 
will  surely  see  the  new  St.  Matthew  Chiirch 
and  the  Tolland  High  School. 

"Tolland  has  changed  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  No  doubt  it  will  continue  its 
development  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  State 
and  Nation." 


[Prom    the    Hartford    (Conn.>    Times.    June 
23.   19651 

Tolland  Slates  Gala  Week  for  250th  An- 
niversary— Town  Founded  in   1715  Paced 

New  England's  Growth 

(By   Joyce  Robinson  i 

Tolland. — This  small  eastern  ConnecUcut 
town,  founded  In  1715  by  settlers  from  Wind- 
sor, will  celebrate  its  250th  anniversary  June 
27  to  July  3. 

The  weeklong  observance  will  include  a 
wide  variety  of  activities,  from  ox  cart  rides 
to  a  formal  ball.  Of  special  Interest  will  be 
a  rare  tour  of  the  town's  homes,  from  the 
oldest  to  the  newest. 

Tolland  is  now  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
towns  In  the  State.  Between  1950  and  1960, 
the  population  Jumped  from  1.659  to  2.950  or 
77.8  percent. 

The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  confirmed  that 
Tolland  had  the  fastest  growth  in  New 
England  during  those  10  years.  The  growth 
hasn't  stopped.  This  year,  the  population 
is  expected  to  reach  the  5,000  mark. 

The  population,  though,  wasn't  always  on 
the  upswing.  Prom  1330  to  1920  the  num- 
ber of  townspeople  dropped  from  1,698  to 
1,040.  The  blame  has  been  put  on  the  de- 
velopment of  assembly  line  production,  which 
finally  forced  the  local  handcraft  industries 
to  close. 

In  its  early  history  Tolland  had  no  in- 
dustry and  men  relied  for  work  on  agricul- 
ture, dairy  farms,  and  out-of-town  firms.  To- 
day, much  of  the  town's  labor  force  is  em- 
ployed elsewhere,  mainly  with  the  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Division  in  East  Hartford  and  in- 
surance companies  in  Hartford. 

Tolland's  industry,  though  small  in  its 
heyday,  was  varied.  In  1810,  the  town 
claimed  two  blacksmith.s.  a  hat  and  hoop 
skirt  factory,  a  linen  mill  and  a  tannery. 
From  1880  to  1915  there  were  five  small  bas- 
ketweaving  industries 

The  most  prominent  industry  of  the  last 
century  was  the  Underwood  Belt  Co.,  which 
was  active  from  1836  to  1893.  The  company 
grew  to  the  point  where  it  not  only  manu- 
factures belts  but  also  belt  hooks,  small 
hardware  Items,  belting  supplies  for  other 
manufacturers  and  "stockinette."  a  knitted 
fabric  used  for  stockings  and   underwear. 

In  the  1930's,  Bruce  Cramer,  a  geologist  and 
mining  engineer,  discovered  and  developed  a 
garnet  mine  on  Movmtain  Spring  Road.  It 
is  still  In  operation. 

Stone  from  the  quarry,  sparkling  with 
mica  and  freckled  with  garnet,  has  been 
used  in  the  Veteriins  Memorial  Tower  on 
Rockville's  Fox  Hill,  has  been  sent  to  the 
Gettysburg  home  of  former  President  Dwight 
D.  Elsenhower  and  is  on  display  at  the 
Smithsonian   Institution    in   Washington. 

The  Todd  Division  of  tJie  Burroughs  Corp.. 
Tolland's  only  pre.sent-day  indu.stry.  is  the 
largest  the  town  has  ever  had.  The  Todd 
plant  was  tuilt  in  1963  and  is  a  distribution 
point  for  the  various  business  forms  and 
equipment  prcKluced   by   the  corporation. 

Tolland's  role  in  county  government  was 
important  during  the  ISOO's.  Tlie  Tolland 
County  Courthouse,  built  in  1822,  was  the 
meeting  place  of  the  superior  and  common 
picas  courts  in  the  county  for  66  years.  In 
1888.  most  of  the  sessions  were  transferred 
to  Rockville  because  the  trolley  line  ended 
there  and  lawyers  and  Judges  got  tired  of 
buggylng  oxit  to  Tolland. 


Tlio  old  courthouse  on  tlie  Tolland  Green 
is  now  the  home  of  the  town  library,  which 
occupies  the  Tirst  floor.  The  second  floor  re- 
mains as  it  was  when  legal  oratory  echoed 
through  the  building. 

Whipping  posts  and  stocks  were  conven- 
iently located  near  the  coiutliuuse  in  the 
old  days.  Records  show  that  one  execution 
was  carried  out  on  the  green. 

There  has  been  a  jail  on  the  green  since 
the  first  one  was  built  in  1785.  Tlie  present 
State-operated  jail,  formerly  the  county  jail. 
was  built  of  stone  and  brick  in  1856  and 
later  c-xp  \'ided. 

Until  recently,  inmates  worked  a  farm 
wliich  produced  much  of  the  food  they  ate. 
The  farming  ended  wlien  the  State  took  over 
the  jail  and  the  land  will  soon  be  the  site  of 
the  towns  flrst  high  school. 

The  land  w.is  sold  to  Tolland  for  tiiis  pur- 
pose by  the  State  this  year  fcr  $15,000.  Con- 
struction of  the  school,  wbich  will  be  the 
State's  first  all-electric  high  school,  is  under- 
way. 

Tolland  high  school  students  now  attend 
Rockville  High  School,  where  they  will  con- 
tinue until  the  new  high  scliool  is  ready  for 
full-time  operation  in  1967. 

There  are  two  elementarj-  schools.  Hicks 
Memorial  and  Meadow  brook, both  in  the  cen- 
ter of  town.  Hicks  w.xs  built  in  1908  and 
Meadowbrook  in  1963. 

Construction  has  begun  on  the  town's  first 
Catholic  Chtu-ch,  St.  Matthew.  It  is  the  flrst 
new  church  to  be  built  in  town  since  United 
Congregational  Church  was  erected  in  1838. 

Because  of  Its  location  on  Boston  Post 
Road,  Tolland  enjoyed  earlj-  expansion  and 
importance.  The  road  served  as  a  sta^e  route 
from  Boston  to  Hartford  and  by  1820  was  in 
full  swing. 

A  history  of  the  town  reports  tliat  "Tol- 
land was  a  turbulent  village  with  taverns, 
stores,  factories,  and  law  on  every  hand. 
Stage  coaches  stopped  three  times  a  week, 
freight  wagons  hauled  to  and  from  Hartford 
docks,  and  fast-trotting  horjes  shuttled  back 
and  forth." 

The  town  is  now  divkied  by  the  Wilbur 
Cross  Highway  (Rotite  15 1,  still  the  major 
road  between  Boston.  Hartford,  and  New 
York.  The  expressway  has  received  much 
of  the  credit  for  Tolland's  modern  expansion. 
Residents  are  able  to  enjoy  the  rural  atmos- 
phere of  the  town  while  having  qtiick  access 
to  work  In  Hartford  in  about  30  minutes. 
Townspeople  hope  the  highway  will  carry 
visitors  to  the  annivers-ary  celebration.,  tlie 
first  big  birthday  event  since  1923. 

In  July  1923  several  anniversaries  were 
noted — the  town's  208th.  the  Congregational 
Church's  200th,  and  the  Methodist  Church's 
130th.  The  2-day  celebration  included  a 
pageant  emphasizing  education,  industry, 
and  religion.  The  Rockville  City  Band  pre- 
sented concerts.  On  Sunday,  activity  moved 
into  the  churches. 

The  1965  celebration  will  h.ue  a  much 
broader  scope.  Religious  services  at  United 
and  St.  Matthew  Churches  will  launch  the 
anniversary  June  27.  Then,  the  mood  will 
become  more  festive. 

Exhibits  of  arts  and  cr.ufts  will  be  held 
daily  along  with  a  museum  liistonciU  dis- 
play. Many  groups  will  sixm.sor  dinners 
throughout  the  week  and  there  will  be  a 
variety  show  and   two  outdoor  dance.<; 

Opening  day  ceremoiiies  will  be  held  at  2. 
June  27  on  the  Tolland  Green  Guests  will 
include  Governor  Dempscy.  Senator  Abra- 
ham RiBicoFF.  Congressman  Willum  St 
Once,  former  Gov,  John  Lcdt'ie.  Chief  Justice 
John  Hamilton  King,  and  fcrmor  Chief  Jus- 
tice Raymond  E.  Baldwin 

The  Shrine  Band  of  Hj^rtford  and  the 
Chanters  will  present  a  concert  in  the  after- 
noon, a  reminiscent  parallel  of  the  to^^^l■s 
192^  celebration. 


No  Show  Shriver 
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Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN,  Mr.  Speak.:-, 
in  Washington  we  are  all  familiar  v.r.h 
individuals  who  say  "Yes"'  -when  they 
mean  "No,"  and  those  who  say  "No' 
when  the  mean  "Yes."  A  classic  example 
of  this  technique  is  illustrated  in  the  cor- 
respondence I  have  had  recently  with 
Mr.  Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity.  Bcci;  ;>e 
of  its  interest  I  am  appending  the  >  \- 
change  of  letters  to  these  remarks: 

June  3.  19(." 
Hon.  Robert  Sargent  Shriver.  Jr.. 
Director.  Peace  Corps, 
Washingt07i,  D.C. 

Dear  Sakge:  When  I  expressed  the  ;  pe 
during  your  testimony  before  the  Fori  1-n 
Affairs  Committee  yesterday  that  you  te.-  ::y 
before  the  Republican  task  force  on  econi  ir.ic 
opportunity,  I  had  not  really  expected  'l.it 
you  would  be  willing  to  do  so.  I  was  plea-  ci 
however,  that  you  expressed  wUlingnes'  to 
appear  before  tis  and  I  should  like  to  extf  nd 
a  formal  invitation  for  you  to  appear  enlier 
on  Wednesday,  June  16,  or  Thursday.  Junt  IT 

As  you  may  know,  we  have  scheduled  h>  r- 
ings  for  3  days  this  coming  week,  but  we 
already  have  made  firm  commitment.-  m 
<''hers  for  those  days. 

The  members  of  our  task  force  apprec  :e 
very  much  your  willingness  to  discuss  ^  ;r 
responsibilities  as  Director  of  the  Oftic  ^! 
Economic  Opportunity.  Our  primary  |  ir- 
pose  In  holding  these  hearings  is  to  ser  m 
what  way  the  programs  tinder  you'-  jurisf-.ic- 
tiou  may  be  improved 

With   best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Peter  H.  B.  F^iei.inghvy.'-!  n 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunitt. 
ExFcn'TiVE    Office    of    th-e    President. 

Washington,   D.C,  June   7.    19'' 
Hon.  Peter  Prelinghtjtsen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Frelinghvyse.n  ;  Inir- 
ing  the  course  of  the  testimony  concerr.;ng 
the  Peace  Corps  you  brought  up  the  sin  fct 
of  my  testifying  before  the  Republican  ■  &'■; 
force  on  economic  opportunity.  I  ass-.,  n.ed 
that  any  hearings  to  which  you  were  rti er- 
ring would  be  conducted  by  a  duly  coi.'^tl- 
tuted  committee  of  the  Congress. 

My  acceptance  was  in  keeping  with  a  1  r.s- 
established  policy  of  a  wiUingness  and  ■  -  en 
eaperness  to  appear  and  meet  witii  -r.- 
mittees  of  the  Congress.  And  even  iui  uer. 
I  have  always  been  willing  to  meet  prlv;  :elj- 
witli  Individual  Members  or  group.=;  of  ^:  ir.- 
bers  of  the  Congress.  In  fact,  only  reci  :.tIt 
I  had  prlva'tc  meetings  with  the  Demon  iiC 
membership  and  the  Republican  men  icr- 
ship  of  the  House  Ediication  and  Labor  '  :;: 
inittec  concerning  the  poverty  program  '.t.u 
I  have  always  maintained  that  I  shouU.  no; 
have  a  public  meeting  with  the  membe  >  of 
one  political  party  withotit  the  other  ;  r:y 
represented. 

Consistent  with  this  policy,  I  must  d.  .ne 
your  invitation  to  meet  with  your  task  '  rce 
in  any  public  meeting.  Should  any  inc;  :d- 
ual  Members  desire  to  meet  with  me  prlv  .ely 
to  discuss  conunon  problems.  I  hold  n.-^elf 


readily  avaUable  for  such  a  meeting,  as  this 
tt^nld  be  consistent  with  the  policy  I  have 
•  i.; 'wed  for  a  number  of  years. 
Sincerely. 

Sargent  Shriver, 

Director. 

June  10,  1965. 
H   :.   S.vrgent  Shriver, 

li  ' '  ctor.  Office  of  Economic  Opportum:y. 
W     hington,  DC. 

Dear  Sarge:  This  will  acknowledge  your 
ri<:ent  letter  informing  me  that  you  are  un- 
wujing  to  appear  before  the  Republican  task 
iorre  on  economic  opportunity. 

N.iturally,  we  were  disappointed  to  learn 
tl.,.t  you  would  not  be  available  for  a  public 
mrt'ting.  I  can  asure  you  that  we  would 
hiive  no  intention  of  embarrassing  you  in 
any  way.  as  our  purpose  is  simply  to  develop 
sonae  factual  information  with  respect  to  the 
operations  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tm.ity,  as  a  basis  for  recommendations  for 
strengthening  its  various  programs. 

Ae  are  very  hopeful  that  you  would  be 
w::..ng  to  meet  with  us  in  executive  session 
at  your  convenience.  Perhaps  something 
cov.d  be  arranged  for  the  latt*r  part  of  next 
wfrk. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  H.  B.  FREriNCHf  ysfn 
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x  E  OF  Economic  Opportunity. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

Washington,  D.C.  June  21.  1965. 
:i  Peter  FRELINGHUYSEN, 
'(.*;?  of  Representatives. 
:  hington,  D.C. 

r>F.\K  Congressman  Frelinghv  ysen  :  I  have 
:i  with  interest  the  newspaper  reports  of 

sessions   of   the   Republican    task   force 

economic   opportunity. 
My  position  on  the  matters  you  covered  ha.s 
•  .idy   been   placed   in   the   hearing   record 

he  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 

.ind.  thtis,  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to 
.  dule  an  executive  session  for  the  redis- 
-lon  of  these  matters. 

IS  I  have  stated  to  you  before.  I  do  hold 

-elf  ready  to  meet  with  individual  Mem- 

I's  of  Congress  to  discuss  any  aspect  con- 

n.ing  the  war  on  poverty.     As  you  know. 

;     is   consistent   with    tlie   policy   I   have 

'  >wed   during   my   years    In   Government 

vice.     And   I  am  always  available  to  the 

•ular    committees    as    frequently    as    they 

■x\:<h  me  to  appear. 

Sincerely. 

Sargent  Shriver. 

Dirt'crnr. 


program.      It    is   easy,    therefore,    to    assume 
that  you  have  the  time  but  not  the  will. 

You  comment  on  the  interest  with  which 
you  have  read  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
recent  hearings  held  by  the  Republican  task 
force  on  economic  opportunity.  We  are 
gratified  t-o  know  this.  Just  as  those  hear- 
ings interested  you,  and  apparently  the  pub- 
lic also,  so  would  your  testimony — even  if 
not  available  to  the  public — interest  us 
Republicans. 

Nor  does  it  seem  in  character  for  you  to 
resist  the  opportunity  of  discussing  tlie  pro- 
grams for  which  you  are  responsible  simply 
because  you  don't  cherish  an  all-Republican 
audience.  What  have  you  to  fear?  You 
strongly  emphasize  yotir  eagerness  to  appear 
before  congressional  committees,  which  are 
of  cotirse  conducted  in  public,  with  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  yet  you  shy 
away  from  serious  Republican  efforts  to  dis- 
cuss privately  the  programs  of  the  OEO. 
Could  It  be  that  we  are  Interested  in  sensi- 
tive subjects  which  you  would  rather  not 
discuss,  in  public  or  private? 

In  your  opinion.  It  would  "seem  unneces- 
sary "  to  hold  an  executive  session  for  a 
•-rediscussion"  of  matters  you  have  already 
considered  with  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  We  have  not  yet  spelled 
out  the  areas  which  we  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss, and  I  can  only  asstu-e  you  that  every 
effort  would  be  made  to  avoid  any  redis- 
cussion. or  repetition,  of  your  earlier  testi- 
mony. I  trust  also  that  you  will  withhold 
your  judgment  as  to  the  necessity  of  such 
a  meeting  until  after  it  has  actually  taken 
place. 

Since  you  reiterate  yotir  readiness  to  meet 
with  individual  Members  of  Congress,  I  can 
only  hope  you  can  still  be  persuaded  to  do 
so.  To  avoid  a  confrontation  while  pro- 
fessing to  welcome  it  somehow  smacks  of 
arrogance— or  an  awareness  of  the  present 
weakness  of  some  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
grams. 

Sincciely, 

Peter  H   B   Frfi  iNCHrvPrN. 


Jt  NF  28.  1965. 
K        R   S.\RGENT  Shriver. 
O-     r  of  Economic  Opportuaitij. 
IV     :ington.  DC. 

L>"^R  Sarge:  It  was  a  real  disappointment* 
?■!  o.irn  that  you  are  unwilling  to  nieet  with 
R"I'Ublicans.  in  public  or  private,  to  discuss 
th'  idministration  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opi.ponunity.  Although  you  profess  to  wel- 
ci*  le  discussions  with  Members  of  Congres.';. 
J-i'-r  continuing  refusal  to  do  .-o  is  hard  to 
eNi'i.iSn. 

^'"hen  fir.st  invited  to  testify  before  the 
R- .mblican  task  force  on  economic  oppor- 
tliMtv.  you  clearly  indicated  your  willing- 
nt->  to  talk  with  us.  On  second  thought  you 
dei  litied.  on  the  odd  ground  that  Democrats 
*■  Id  not  be  present,  even  though  I  had 
Pit-  sly  indicated  that  this  was  a  Republican 
in-;!LUion.  When  invited  to  appear  in  ex- 
ecii!lve  session,  in  accordance  with  your 
derViratlon  that  you  were  readily  available 
to  meet  privately  with  individual  Members 
-''  '    ingress,  yoti  have  now  again  rciused. 

i'  'W  can  we  interpret  yotir  reluctance? 
Ce;;ainly  yoiu-  responsibilities  as  Director 
0'  'he  Peace  Corps  have  not  prevented  you 
'!•  '  n  making  frequent  public  statements. 
ai^ci  appearances,  defending  the  antipoverty 


Ben  Barkin:   Milwaukee's  Idea  Merchant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

of    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28,  1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  In- 
dependence Day  approaches,  it  is  with 
great  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  my  home  city. 
Milwaukee,  is  the  best  place  in  the 
Unit-ed  States  to  be  on  the  Fourth  of 
July. 

Each  year  thousands  of  persons  visit 
Milwaukee  to  participate  in  our  -Day  in 
Old  Milwaukee"  festivities  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.  This  event  is  highlighted  by 
the  unique  and  spectacular  circus 
parade,  sponsoied  by  the  Jos.  Schlitz 
Brewing  Co. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  years 
parade  will  surpass  anything  in  the  past, 
presenting  a  full-scale  circus  parade  in- 
cluding 40  historic  circus  wagons,  200 
fine  draft  horses,  clowns,  cowboys,  In- 
dians, elephants,  tigers,  and  more  than 
30  bands.  There  also  will  be  a  special 
performance  of  Ringling  Bros,  and 
Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus  and  a  stu- 
pendous fireworks  display  on  the  lake- 
front. 


Today  it  is  my  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  01  the  men  whose  creative  genius 
has  been  responsible  for  this  revival  of 
the  past.  Ml-.  Ben  Barkin,  Milwaukee's 
idea  merchant. 

Mr.  Barkin,  a  public  relations  consult- 
ant, both  conceived  the  idea  for  "A  Day 
in  Old  Milwaukee"  and  convinced  the 
Schlitz  Brewmg  Co..  that  it  should  under- 
write the  event.  Since  the  inception  of 
the  July  4  celebration  in  1963,  he  has 
been  intimately  connected  with  its  plan- 
ning and  operation. 

'A  Day  in  Old  Milwaukee"  is.  however, 
only  one  of  Mr.  Barkins  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  life  of  our  community.  Re- 
cently the  Milwaukee  Journal  featured 
an  article  outlining  his  achievements  on 
the  occasion  of  his  50th  birthday.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  that  article,  by  Mr. 
Doyle  Getter,  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord: 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  June  13,  1965] 

Ben  Barxin  Loves  Milwai^kee  and  His  Gifts 

Prove    It 

(By  Doyle  K.  Getter) 

Milwaukee  would  be  a  much  less  interest- 
ing place  to  live  without  Ben  Barkin. 

Barkin  is  an  idea  merchant — a  public  rela- 
tions consultant — who  has  a  knack  of  mak- 
ing exciting  things  happ)en. 

He  has  given  as  freely  of  his  inspirations 
and  energy  to  civic  and  religious  drives  of 
every  sort,  to  scores  of  committees  and  groups 
workiiig  to  improve  Milwaukee,  as  he  has  to 
his  professional  clients. 

Hi.s  firm  has  been  reuiined  frequently  for 
advice  on  major  fund  raising  campaigns,  in- 
cluding those  for  the  memorial  center  and 
tlip  cenier  for  the  performing  arts. 

aided  in  i;ri;iNG  concerts 
Acting  on  Barkin's  "^uggestioiis.  one  of  his 
m.ijor  clients,  the  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co..  is 
spending  more  than  $300,000  annually  to  re- 
vive the  days  of  old  Milwaukee  each  4th  of 
July  with  a  spectacular  old  time  circus 
parade  and  fireworks  display. 

He  interested  Schlitz  in  bringing  the  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  symphony  orchestras 
to  Milwaukee  for  free  ptiblic  concerts  and  in 
bringing  four  of  the  world's  top  golf  profes- 
sionals !<■)  Milwaukee  for  a  free  public  ex- 
hibition. 

Barkin.  quite  frankly,  is  in  love  with  Mil- 
vsaukee  and  its  people.  He  treasures  his 
hundreds  of  friends.  Barkin  celebrated  his 
50th  birthday  recently  and  he  said.  In  re- 
sponding to  a  toast: 

-  I  know  many  people  who  have  much  more 
money,  but  I  am  the  richest  man  in  the 
world." 

Large  corporations  .several  times  have  tried 
to  lure  him  away  He  once  reiected  the  ex- 
ecufive  \  ice-pre^ldency  of  a  large  eastern 
iirni. 

■  I  love  thi.-  town."  he  said  later.  'It  may 
not  ha-.e  ni.niy  tall  iDuildings.  btit  it  has  tiill 
people.-' 

One  clue  to  his  chur.icter  is  that  in  de- 
scribing someone  whom  he  likes,  the  phrase 
he  uses  most  frequently  Is:  "He's  a  decent 
huni.m  being."  Another  clue  is  that  every- 
one who  knows  him  well — generals  and  am- 
bassadors, corporation  presidents  and  truck 
drivers,  stage  and  screen  stars,  rabbis  and 
priests— all    call   him   "Ben" — affectionately. 

Barkin  was  born  in  Milwaukee  June  4, 
1915.  the  youngest  of  six  children  of  Adolph 
and  Rose  Barkin.  who  had  Immigrated  here 
from  Russia.  The  elder  Barkla  sold  fruit 
and  vegetables  door  to  door. 

Ben's  flair  for  leadership  and  for  making 
friends  was  already  evident  at  Roosevelt 
Junior  High  School,  where  he  was  president 
of  his  gradtiating  class. 
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June  2S,  196.: 


BECAME  FIELD  DIRECTOR 


After  graduation  from  North  Division  High 
School,  Barltln  was  persuaded  to  Join  the 
staff  of  Aleph  Zadek  Aleph.  the  Junior  order 
of  B'nal  BTlth,  as  national  field  director. 
Philip  Klutznlck,  the  founder  and  then  na- 
tional president  of  the  order — he  was  later 
American  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
social  and  economic  council — had  heard 
glowing  reports  of  Barkin's  leadership  in  the 
Milwaukee  chapter. 

That  work  kept  him  traveling  9  to  10 
months  of  the  year.  The  strain  was  too 
much  for  his  ulcers,  which  had  developed  In 
high  school.  Early  In  1941  he  resigned  and 
returned  to  (Milwaukee  for  rest  and  treat- 
ment. 

FOLLOWED  bank's  ADVICE 

Prevented  by  the  ulcers  from  enlisting  in 
World  War  II,  Barkin  volunteered  his  serv- 
ice* as  a  $l-a-year  man  to  the  Treasury 
Department  and  was  one  of  three  men  who 
organized  the  national  promotion  for  the 
war  bond  drive. 

The  bond  solicitation  and  promotion 
schemes  that  he  organized  In  Milwaukee 
later  became  models  for  nationwide  drives. 
National  officials  called  him  America's  No. 
1  war  bond  salesman. 

Aa  the  war  neared  its  end,  Barkin  was 
considering  several  business  offers  that 
would  have  taken  him  elsewhere,  but  senior 
ofRcers  of  the  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank 
convinced  him  that  he  should  open  his  own 
public  relations  company  here  and  they 
promised  that  they  would  be  his  first  client. 

The  office  was  opened  In  December  1945, 
with  a  staff  of  three:  Barkin,  BllUe  Black, 
his  secretary  during  the  war  bond  days,  and 
Bernard  "Barney"  Solocheck.  a  boyhood 
friend  and  Milwaukee  advertising  man. 
Since  then  the  list  of  clients  has  grown  to 
20  and  the  staff  to  23. 

Barkin's  philosophy  of  public  relations  is 
that  a  business  firm  or  organization  should 
"behave  well,  tell  the  truth,  and  get  credit 
for  the  good  things  it  does." 

Barkin  Is  a  sentimental  man  and  not 
ashamed  to  show  It.  He  is  warm  and  emo- 
tional and  works  as  much  from  Instinct  as 
from  cold  logic,  acting  Impulsively  on  his 
feelings.  Sometimes  a  staff  member  will 
ask  him  why  he  recommends  a  certain 
course. 

HERMAN    PRAISED 

"I  don't  know."  he  has  said.  "I  Just  have 
a  feeling  about  It." 

Fortvinately,  he  has  admitted,  he  has  a 
governor  on  his  flywheel — David  A.  Herman, 
former  publicity  director  of  Gimbel  Bros, 
here,  who  Joined  the  agency  as  a  |>artner 
In  1952. 

Barkin  gives  Herman  credit  for  many  of 
the  agency's  brighter  ideas  and  he  spends 
considerable  time  with  clients,  making  cer- 
tain that  other  members  of  the  staff  get  full 
recognition  for  their  ideas,  too.  But  Barkin 
remains  the  catalyst. 

He  Is  a  deeply  religious  man,  with  respect 
for  all  faiths.  Although  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center  is  virtually  a  moniunent  to 
his  fundralslr.g  and  promotional  energies, 
he  was  a  coclialrman  of  the  drive,  Barkin 
gives  Just  as  freely  of  his  time  and  Ideas 
to  other  religions. 

GIVEN   TWO   AWARDS 

In  1959,  he  was  awarded  the  Interfaith 
award  of  the  Milwaukee  B'ned  B'rlth.  In 
1963,  he  received  the  Brotherhood  award  of 
the  Wisconsin  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 

When  he  returned  from  one  trip  abroad, 
Barkin  passed  out  medals  which  had  St. 
Christopher,  patron  saint  of  travelers,  on  one 
side  and  the  Star  of  David  on  the  other. 

'I'm  playing  both  sides  of  the  street." 
B.irkln  explained,  seriously.  "I  should  be 
well  protected  now." 

His  office  is  always  open  to  those  seeking 
advice.    A  group  of  Catholic  nuns  once  ap- 


proached him  for  suggestions  on  how  they 
might  get  $1,000  from  a  well-to-do  Protes- 
tant businessman  for  their  churities. 

"Ask  him  for  $2,500,"   Barktn  said. 

The  nuns  were  appalled  but  Barkin  con- 
vinced them  that  that  was  the  only  approach 
to  take.  A  few  hours  later  he  gjot  a  call  from 
them. 

"He  gave  us  $1,750."  thay  toM  him, 
Jublilantly. 

INVITED   TO   SYN".\C0GVE 

It  was  natural  that  Barkin,  a  man  of  seem- 
ingly limitless  friendships,  should  Invite  a 
lot  of  friends  to  his  son's  bar  mitzvah  at 
Beth  El  Ner  Tamid  synagogue. 

They  came — 500  of  them^ — bank  presi- 
dents, the  mayor  and  city  officials,  most  of 
the  Braves  baseball  players,  brewer>'  officials, 
old  friends  from  all  areas  of  life. 

One  of  the  Jewish  guests,  refusing  a  sec- 
ond glass  of  refreshments,  had  a  surprised 
look  on  his  face  when  he  e.-^iplained : 

"I've  only  had  one  glass  Of  champagne 
but  I  would  swear  I  saw  Bob  Uihlein  over 
there,  wearing  a  yarmulke  (jkullcap)  and 
eating  gefuelte  fish." 

He  was  not  mistaken.  In  conservative 
synagogues,  such  as  Beth  El  Ner  Tamld,  all 
males,  Jews  and  non-Jews  alike,  must  wear 
skullcaps. 

INTERESTED  IN  PEOPI.E 

Barkin  Is  Intensely  Interested  in  people. 
In  his  bond  selling  days,  and  since  In  his 
public  relations  work,  he  has  met  hundreds 
of  the  famous  personalities  of  the  day. 
Many  of  these  associations  have  developed 
into  close  personal  friendships. 

He  has  never  been  heard  to  refer  to  any 
member  of  his  staff  as  an  employee.  They 
are  his  friends.  His  clients  afe  his  friends. 
He's  a  hard  man  to  resist. 

When  the  late  Quentin  Reynolds  was  as- 
signed by  Reader's  Digest  to  do  a  story  on 
the  baseball  fever  here  after  the  Braves 
moved  to  Milwaukee,  he  telephoned  Barkin 
from  New  York. 

"Barkin,"  said  Reynolds,  "Bennet  Cerf  told 
me  you  were  the  man  to  call  if  I  wanted  the 
lowdown  on  Milwaukee.  What  are  you,  any- 
how?   Some  kind  of  boss  politician'.'" 

REMAINED    FRIENDS 

"Nope,"  said  Barkin,  "I'm  just  a  work- 
ingman." 

Reynolds  came  and  remained  for  several 
days  and  Barkin.  as  usual,  saw  to  It  that 
he  found  out  everything  that  he  wanted  to 
know.  Reynolds  was  so  impressed  with 
Barkin's  personality  and  generosity  that  the 
adopted  him  as  a  friend  on  the  spot.  The 
two  kept  in  touch  until  Reynolds'  death. 

Barkin's  friendships  are  not  limited  to  tlae 
famous,  they  extend  to  every  walk  of  life — 
and  he  never  forgets  his  old  friends  along  the 
way. 

Few  know  of  his  private  kindnesses. 

Touring  Israel  sonw  years  ago,  Barkin 
struck  up  an  acquaintance  with  a  cab  driver 
who  W£U5  so  impressed  with  Barkin  that  he 
took  him  home  one  night  to  meet  his  wife. 
When  Barkin  returned  to  Milwaukee,  the 
two  families  corresponded  regularly  and 
eventually  the  cab  driver  brought  his  wife 
to  New  York  to  live.  i 

PAID    FOR    TRIP    ( 

Barkin  learned  that  the  wife  was  unhappy 
in  this  new  land,  homesick  for  her  family. 
He  sent  her  a  round  trip  ticket  to  Israel  so 
that  she  could  go  home  for  a  visit. 

Barkin  once  learned  that  a  Milwaukee 
friend  of  limited  mcan.s  w.is  facing  a  serious 
operation. 

"He's  going  to  need  yon  now  more  than 
ever,"  he  told  the  man's  wife,  "and  I  don't 
want  you  worrying  about  what  it  is  going  to 
cost." 

He  offered  her  a  signed  blank  check. 

Barkin's  correspondence,  most  of  it  per- 
sonal, would  swamp  an  average  man.  but  he 
has   become   a   master  of   the  short,   pithy. 


meaningful  letter — many  of  them  one  sen- 
tence or  one  paragraph  long — and  they  s.ij 
everything  that  needs  to  be  said. 

He  makes  probably  100  telephone  calls  .i 
day.  most  of  them  short  ones  like  his  written 
notes,  but  always  long  enough  to  keep  in 
touch. 

DOES    THINGS    WELL 

An  associate  has  described  Barkin  ;\s  ri 
man  "with  a  tremendous  capacity  to  do 
several  things  at  one  time  and  do  them  .'til 
thoroughly  and  well." 

Another  said:  "His  mind  seems  to  'cc 
divided  into  compartments  and  all  con.- 
partments  seem  to  be  worki»g  at  once.  He 
can  shift  gears,  from  one  subject  to  another, 
without  losing  a  thought." 

Barkin  could  not  keep  up  his  19-  to  20-hotir 
a  day  pace  if  he  had  not  parted  finally  witn 
his  ulcers  at  the  Mayo  clinic  8  years  ago. 
Just  as  important,  thanks  to  the  surgeo;-.. 
he  can  now  eat  anything  that  he  likes. 

Barkin  married  Shirley  Axel  of  Manitowro 
October  19,  1941.  They  have  one  son,  Cole- 
man, who  has  never  been  called  anythii._' 
except  Spike  in  his  life.  Spike  was  gi-adt:- 
ated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  la'-r 
week  and  will  spend  the  next  2  years  in 
England,  studying  movie  making. 

LIVE  ON  PROSPECT  AVENUE 

The  Barklns  live  at  1610  North  Prospt 
Avenue,  tn  an  elegantly  decorated  8-roorn 
apartment  whose  furnishings  and  decor  a...- 
a  tribute  to  Shirley's  Judgment  and  tas'.c 
Their  collection  of  art  includes  a  complete 
set  of  Chagall  prints  of  the  stained  glas:; 
windows  tn  the  Hadassah  hospital  in  Jer;i- 
salem. 

Characteristically,  Barkin  has  five  tele- 
phones in  his  home.  Including  one  on  each 
side  of  his  bed.  He  can  relax  with  a  teU- 
phone  in  his  hand  like  others  might  rehix 
with  a  book. 

If  business  prevents  someone  from  seeii.4 
him  at  his  office,  he  invites  him  to  visit  at 
his  home  at  night.  Visitors  there  can 
usually   count   on    finding    other   visitors. 

The  Barklns  dine  out  frequently  and  cr° 
of  Shirley's  major  complaints  Is  that  wi'h 
Ben  hopping  around,  greeting  friends  th.i 
he  knows,  the  dinner  usually  is  cold  by  the 
time  he  gets  back  to  the  table  to  eat. 

ALWAYS  FINDS  A  FRIEND 

No  matter  what  city  Barkin  Is  In,  no  mat'<  r 
what  country,  he  never  fails  to  run  iir  j 
someone  he  knovre.  He  was  exploring  ;"  •:> 
catacombs  of  Rome  once — surely  an  unliki  y 
place  to  meet  a  friend — but,  sure  enoup.i. 
there  he  found  John  Tolgo,  a  former  Schh'z 
vice   president,   browsing  among  the  skuU- 

From  his  fondness  for  show  people  a'ld 
for  the  theater,  Barkin  has  developed  In 
recent  years  into  something  of  an  "angel"  for 
new  shows,  investing  modestly — he  says — 
in  several  new  productions. 

He  and  five  Milwaukee  friends  have  a  tc".  .1 
of  about  $15,000  invested  in  Anthony  New- 
ley's  "The  Roar  of  the  Greasepaint — Tiie 
Smell  of  the  Crowd"  on  Broadway  and  ;* 
looks  like   his  fourth   winner   in  a  row. 

For  tills  sucess,  he  gives  full  credit  to 
Shirley. 

"I  wanted  to  invest  In  an  Alfred  Dra  e 
musical  a  few  years  ago  but  Shirley  saal 
no,  so  we  dropped  it,"  Barkin  expialnfi 
The  show  closed  .after  five  performances. 

Barkin  probably  is  more  interested  in  m;k- 
ing  friends  and  being  a  friend  than  in  air  - 
thing  else  in  life.  But  people  and  his  hi  :i 
music  and  the  theater  aside,  surely  no  o:  e 
can  think  of  Barkin  without  thinking  if 
the  Milwaukee  Braves,  too. 

When  the  Braves  came  to  Milwaukee,  c 
was  called  upon  to  help  channel  the  t  - 
thusiasm  of  the  welcome.  When  they  w.  :i 
the  world's  series,  he  was  drafted — he  pr?"- 
tically  enlisted — to  plan  the  civic  welcon  ^r 
Actually,  it  never  occurred  to  anybody  th  t 
anybody  but  Barkin  should  do  the  job. 
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Classroom  TV  Comes  to  Samoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF   IDAHO 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  excellent  article  appeared  In  the 
June  19.  1965,  issue  of  Saturday  Review, 
on  a  very  successful  Idahoan,  Mr.  Rex 
Lee,  who  has  a  most  impressive  record 
in  Government  service,  culminating  in 
his  present  position  as  Governor  of 
American  Samoa. 

Many  will  not  agree  with  every  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Tom  Kaser.  educa- 
tion editor  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
In  Ills  article.  However,  the  overriding 
importance  of  the  article  Is  its  tribute  to 
Go\ernor  Lee  and  the  initiative  and  in- 
genuity which  he  applies  his  work. 

The  article  follows: 

Classroom  TV  Comes  to  Samoa 

1  By  Tom  Kaser,  education  editor  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Btilletln) 

Last  November,  a  large,  elegantly  dressed 
PoijTiesian  stepped  before  7,000  people  in 
Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa,  and  uttered 
what  was  probably,  for  that  part  of  the 
world,  the  imderstatement  of  the  year. 

•  In  ancient  times,"  said  Crown  Prince 
Ti;pou  To'a  Tungi,  premier  of  the  nearby 
Tonga  Islands,  "the  environment  of  Samoa 
and  Tonga  ended  at  the  seashore  of  Samoa 
and  Tonga.  Today,  the  world  is  smaller. 
N\ -.v  the  whole  world  Is  our  environment." 

Tae  occasion  was  the  dedication  of  an 
ail.  rlironism :  educational  television  In  the 
Sotith  Seas.  Less  than  2  months  before  that 
d.iv.  engineers  sent  the  first  signal  of  a 
$1,700,000  ETV  system  into  the  steaming 
jui.gles  of  a  Pacific  pyaradise  which  for  years 
liad  been  forgotten  by  time  and,  most  regret- 
tably, the  United  States.  Now,  American 
Samoa  has  become  the  education  showplace 
of  the  South  Pacific,  not  only  because  of 
television  but  also  because  of  the  man  who 
brought  It  there.  Gov.  Rex  Lee. 

Lee  was  sent  to  the  Island  territory  in 
M.  y  1961  after  serving  11  years  in  Washing- 
tor,  as  a  high-ranking  administrator  in  the 
Bvreau  of  Indian  Affairs.  He  dldnt  part.c- 
ulurly  want  the  Job.  but  he  did  want  to  ob- 
Use  any  reqviest  of  the  new  President  and 
the  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Stewart 
Ud.  11.  The  result  was  an  agreement  that 
he  would  serve  as  Governor  of  American 
Samoa  1  year  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
preparing  the  island  territory  for  the  1962 
conference  of  the  six-nation  South  Pacific 
Co^nmisslon. 

'■"'.hen  Lee  arrived  in  Samoa  he  was  ap- 
V  •  od.  What  he  saw  was  60  years  of  neglect 
l.'"om  the  naval  officers  who  administered 
the  islands  from  1900  to  1951,  the  territorial 
Governors  who  came  there  during  the  Eisen- 
ho.rer  years,  and  the  white  merchants  and 
traciers  who  had  been  there  as  long  as  any- 
or.e  could  remember. 

Tb.e  most  serious  neglect  was  that  of  the 
we'.iare  of  the  Samoan  people.  Lee  found 
'h.' •  although  half  of  the  22,000  natives  In 
ih<-  territory  were  under  18,  only  5,000  Sa- 
'nf'ii  children  were  attending  what  was 
kf.-ciy  called  school — remote  village  huts  of 
'lie  native  fale  (pronounced  "foll3r')  design 
f'^^'-mbling  open,  grass-roofed  houses.  The 
■'■  'y  high  school  In  the  seven  islands  of  the 
^rntorj'  admitted  only  a  third  of  the  chil- 
tinu  of  high  school  age  In  American  Samoa — 
Ui-me  who  could  i>ass  the  entrance  examlna- 
t:o:;. 


But  Lee  was  most  shocked  by  the  Illiteracy 
of  the  Samoan  schoolteachers.  Although  all 
instruction  was  supposed  to  be  in  English, 
he  couldn't  find  one  native  teacher  who 
could  speak  it  fluently.  He  further  discov- 
ered that  most  of  the  Samoan  teachers  had 
attended  school  only  through  the  ninth 
grade,  equal  to  about  a  fifth-grade  educa- 
tion in  stateside  schools. 

Lee  realized  that  American  Samoa  was  no 
place  for  a  g:radual  tzn,pi\>vement  In  the  edu- 
cational system.  "There  was  no  time  tor 
waiting,  no  time  for  armchair  patieaaoe — 
there  had  been  too  much  of  that  for  60  years," 
ho  says  today.  "It  was  obvious  that  what 
was  needed  was  a  sudden  and  explosive  up- 
grading." 

The  answer  in  Lee's  mind  was  ETV.  He 
submitted  the  suggestion  to  the  territory's 
dep>artment  of  education,  a  lifeless  agency 
which  rendered  an  equally  lifeless  reaction. 
Stateside  educators  assigned  to  the  depart- 
ment belittled  the  Idea  as  too  expensive  and 
not  feasible  for  such  a  remote  outpost. 

Lee  flew  back  to  Washington  and  conferred 
with  Udall,  who  surprisingly  turned  out  to  be 
"one  of  the  few  who  didn't  laugh,"  as  Lee  re- 
calls today.  With  Udall's  support,  Lee  went 
to  Congress  and  obtained  $40,000  for  a  study 
to  determine  whether  the  idea  weis  feasible. 

A  four-man  study  team  from  the  National 
Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters  went 
to  Samoa  in  late  1961  and  returned  to  Wash- 
ington a  month  later  to  report  that  ETV  was 
Indeed  the  best  potential  tool  for  the  task. 
The  NAEB  Investigators,  headed  by  Vernon 
Bronson,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  promoters 
of  ETV  in  the  country,  cited  television  as 
the  most  likely  means  of:  (1)  training  Sa- 
moan teachers.  (2»  providing  quality  In- 
struction by  top  flight  stateside  teachers  lor 
every  child  In  every  village,  (3)  establishing, 
after  a  high  Initial  investment,  a  low-cost 
I>ermanent  educational  facility  cc«nplete  with 
a  large  library  of  tapes  and  other  visual  ma- 
terial. In  short.  ¥rrv  was  seen  as  the  fastest, 
most  effective,  and,  in  the  long  run.  most 
economical  way  of  bringing  the  education 
system  up  to  reasonable  standards. 

The  alternative  was  to  replace  nearly  300 
Samoan  teachers — some  with  30  to  40  years 
of  teaching  experience — with  300  stateside 
teachers.  Tliis  would  have  created  not  only 
serious  sociological  problems  but  several 
logistical  problems,  including  a  massive 
building  program  to  provide  accommodationB 
for  the  stateside.  It  would  also  have  in- 
volved millions  of  dollars  in  transportation 
cost.3  alone. 

Wiien  Lee  returned  to  Washington  in  Jan- 
uary 1962  to  request  general  operating  funds 
for  the  island  territory,  he  was  armed  with 
statistics  (provided  by  the  NAEB)  outlining 
how  and  ETV  system  might  be  installed.  He 
found  a  friend  in  Ohio  Congressman  Michael 
J.  KiRWAN.  chairman  of  the  powerful  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works,  who  also  realized  American  Samoa 
had  been  neglected  too  long. 

While  KmwAN.  Udall.  and  Bronson  exerted 
influence  on  Congress  to  approve  the  ETV 
section  of  Samoa'6  budget  request.  Lee  re- 
turned to  the  Pacific.  But  for  the  first  time, 
he  began  to  see  more  challenge  to  his  Job 
than  hosting  the  South  Pacific  Commission 
conference.  With  an  entire  school  system  to 
renovate,  and  the  possibility  of  ETV  being 
approved,  he  told  Udall  he  would  remain  In 
American  Samoa  because  there  was  a  Job  to 
be  done.    And  indeed  there  was. 

While  the  appropriation  proceedings  in 
Washington  continued.  Lee  gathered  his 
education  oflacers  together  and  outlined  a 
plan  to  consolidate  all  of  the  territory's  more 
than  50  indeiJendent  village  schools  Into  a 
cohesive  system  of  26  new  government-built 
schools — 20  on  the  main  island  of  Tutulla, 
5  In  the  3  Manua  group  islands,  and  1  on 
privately  owned  Swains  Island,  250  miles  to 
the  north. 


Lee  and  his  education  officers  agreed  on  a 
native  design  for  the  new  consolidated 
schools :  clusters  of  buUdings  resembling  the 
open,  grass-roofed  Samoan  fale  or  home. 
Each  fale,  to  be  built  of  concrete,  steel  and 
glass,  was  to  contain  two  classrooms  placed 
back  to  back,  with  television  consoles  at  each 
end  of  the  building  and  a  blackboard  wall 
forming  the  ptirtitlon. 

Lee's  dream  took  a  giant  step  toward  reality 
in  late  1962  when  Congress  approved  a  gen- 
erous $10  million  operating  budget  for  gen- 
eral Improvements  In  the  island  territory. 
Included  In  the  appropriation  was  $1,583,000 
for  a  3-channel  ETV  system  to  be  \ued  In 
American  Samoa's  elementary  grades  (one 
to  eight) ,  and  a  pledge  to  appropriate  funds 
for  three  more  channels  for  high  school  in- 
struction if  the  initial  system  showed 
promise. 

News  of  the  appropriation  activated  plans 
which  Lee  had  been  holding  In  abeyance 
for  months.  A  chief  engineer  arrived  iu 
the  islands  in  January  1963  to  study  techni- 
cal problems  involved  In  building  the  system. 
In  February,  7  bids  totaling  $1,190,000  were 
let  on  electronic  equipment,  including  a 
$60,000  contract  to  Motorola  for  300  23-inch 
TV  sets. 

The  onerous  job  of  consolidating  the  vll- 
l.-'pe  schools  was  started,  and  by  August — 1 
month  after  the  arrival  of  Blair  MacKenzle, 
the  r.cw  director  of  ETV — Samoan  construc- 
tion crews  began  work  on  a  two-story,  air- 
ronditioned  studio  bxiilding  which  was  later 
gratefully  named  the  Michael  J.  Klrwan 
Broadcasting  Center. 

The  most  formidable  construction  prob- 
lem was  erecting  a  226-foot  transmitter  atop 
Mount  Alava,  which  climbs  1,603  feet  almost 
vertically  from  the  apex  of  Pago  Pago  (pro- 
nounced "Pongo  Pongo")  Harbor.  The 
original  plan  was  that  Samoan  workers. 
using  modern  equipment,  could  make  their 
way  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  But  after 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  construction,  the 
road  idea  was  abandoned:  workers  found 
that  Samoa's  water-soaked  volcanic  rock 
couid  not  support  a  road  on  sloping  land. 
Engineers  estimated  that  even  If  the  rock 
provided  a  suitable  base,  it  would  take  2 
years  to  penetrate  the  thick  Jungle  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Alava. 

Hope  was  renewed  a  few  months  later 
when  a  Navy  ship  carrying  two  helicopters 
stopped  in  Pago  Pago  en  route  to  the  United 
States  from  an  antarctic  mission.  Lee's  en- 
gineers suggested  that  the  steel  transmitter 
and  supplies  to  build  the  transmitter  station 
might  be  lifted  to  the  top  with  helicopters, 
but  a  survey  flight  in  the  Navy  helicopters 
dampened  the  idea.  Navy  pilots  noted  that 
not  only  where  the  crosswinds  at  the  summit 
too  severe,  but  a  Job  of  that  sort  would  re- 
quire about  800  flights  from  hau-bor  to  moun- 
taintop. 

The  solution  was  an  aerial  tramway,  which 
was  installed  in  the  stunmer  of  1964  after  a 
5.102-foot  cable  had  been  strung  across  Pago 
Pago  Harbor  to  Mount  Alava  from  a  point 
near  the  Governor's  mansion.  The  tramway 
and  a  few  other  last-minute  expenses  in- 
creased the  first-year  cost  of  the  television 
system  by  about  $140,000,  but  Lee  plans  to 
more  than  Justify  that  amount  with  reve- 
nues reaped  from  eventual  tourist  use. 

To  the  surprise  of  everj'one  in  American 
Samoa,  KZVK-TV  worked  when  engineers 
beamed  the  first  signal  to  Mount  Alava  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  October  4,  Just  4  days 
after  the  Samoan  school  year  had  begun. 
By  that  time,  Bronson — now  one  of  the 
prime  movers  of  the  Samoa  ETV  Idea — had 
hired  6  ETV  teachers  and  32  technical  per- 
sonnel. He  made  it  clear  that  their  goal 
was  to  eliminate  their  own  Jobs  by  training 
Samoan  understudies  who  will  someday  take 
over  the  operations. 

Samoa's  ETV  system  differs  from  the  more 
than  100  ETV  stations  in  the  United  States 
today   in   that   it   provides    the   core  rather 
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than  a  supplement  to  the  local  educational 
effort.     Its  purpose   Is  to  educate  not  only 
children  but  also  tecudiers  and,  eventually, 
adults. 
Although    television   teaching   In   Samoa 

totally  amounts  to  only  2  hours  a  day.  all 
Instruction  revolves  aroimd  that  teaching. 
Lessons,  developed  at  the  broadcast  center 
by  stateside  teachers  working  wltn  Samoan 

understudies,  are  sent  to  each  classroom 
teacher  several  days  before  the  telecast. 
Stateside  principals  who  live  at  each  con- 
solidated school  advise  their  classroom 
teachers  how  to  prepare  for  the  telecast, 
what  to  watch  for,  and  how  to  follow  up 
after  the  televised  portion  of  the  class  Is 
over.  Samoan  vice  principals  at  each  school 
are  responsible  for  paperwork  and  uMt^d 
administrative  details. 

Oral  English  has  been  the  cornerstone  of 
instructUui  In  all  of  American  Samoa's 
schools  since  1962  and  especially  since  the 
establishment  of  ETV.  Reading  and  writing 
In  Samoan  is  taught  only  In  the  first  and 
second  grswles  on  the  principle  that  Samoan 
youngsters  should  become  literate  in  their 
own  language  before  learning  another. 

The  backbone  of  the  oral  English  instruc- 
tion Is  a  series  of  drills  designed  to  aid  the 
Samoan  child  In  pronouncing  sound  com- 
binations and  speech  rhythms  unfamiliar 
to  his  native  language.  This  is  accomplished 
through  a  philosophy  of  linguistics  called 
the  Australian  Method,  fostered  by  George 
Plttman,  a  lecturer  at  New  Zealand's  Vic- 
toria University  and  now  a  part-time  con- 
sultant to  the  Government  of  American 
Samoa. 

Pittman's  philosophy  is  based  on  what 
he  calls  a  reversal  of  the  standard  process 
of  teaching  language.  "Normally,  when  you 
start  a  child  in  school  you  are  concerned 
with  literacy,"  he  says.  "What  we're  trying 
to  do  here  is  put  language  into  the  child's 
mouth  first;  literacy  comes  later." 

The  Australian  method  was  founded  in 
1950  when  Plttman  and  his  staff  of  150  were 
trying  to  give  European  immigrants  in  Aus- 
tralia a  quick,  fundamental  knowledge  of 
English.  Their  starting  point  was  extensive 
oral  drill  based  on  easily  understood  situa- 
tions which  could  be  created  In  a  class- 
room. In  Samoa,  these  exercises  have  been 
adapted  for  television  use. 

For  example,  the  ETV  teachers  spend  sev- 
eral minutes  of  each  class  leading  youngsters 
In  responsive  drills  such  as  the  following: 

Teacher:  "This  is  a  bottle." 

Pupils:  "This  is  a  bottle." 

Teacher:  "This  is  a  bottle." 

Pupils:  "This  Is  a  bottle." 

Teacher:  "These  are  bottles." 

Pupils:  "These  are  bottles." 

Teacher:  "This  is  a  bottle." 

Pupils:  "This  is  a  bottle." 

Teacher:  "These  are  bottles." 

Pupils:  "These  are  bottles." 

Even  more  basic  are  twice-daily  sound 
drills  In  which  Samoan  children  repyeat  cer- 
tain English-language  sounds  which  are  for- 
eign to  them.  Examples:  "th"  as  In  "the"; 
"zz"  as  In  "Is"  or  "nose";  and  most  difficult  of 
all,  "1"  as  in  "it"  or  "is."  ET'/  teacher  David 
Lommen,  one  of  the  drill  leaders,  found  that 
he  became  an  overnight  celebrity  among  the 
Samoan  school  children;  whenever  he  visits 
a  school  he  is  mobbed  by  giggling  youngsters 
who  hop  and  dance  behind  him,  chanting: 
'  Lhhhh — zzzzz — thhhh — Z2zzz." 

As  of  April,  eight  of  Lee's  fale-style  school 
complexes  were  open  and  receiving  ETV; 
the  rest  of  the  26  consolidated  schools  will 
be  open  to  all  of  American  Samoa's  5,500  ele- 
mentary school  children  by  this  fall.  Mean- 
while, Lee  is  already  working  on  an  ETV  plan 
for  high  school  use:  Congress,  Impressed 
with  the  progress  and  promise  of  the  initial 
ETV  system,  appropriated  an  additional 
$985,000  in  February  of  this  year  for  three 
channels  of  phase  II,  which  will  be  started 
this  fall  In  Pago  Pago  High  School  and  two 
new  high  schools  now  being  built. 

The   new  high   schools,  designed   by   San 


Francisco  architect  John  Lyon  Reid,  are  as 
new  In  design  as  ETV  is  to  Samoa.  One  will 
be  located  in  the  Manua  group  of  islands,  60 
miles  east  of  Tutulla,  and  the  other  Is  being 
constructed  on  TutuUa  In  the  village  of 
Leone.  15  w^lndlng  miles  by  rotid  west  of  Pago 
Pago. 

Movable  redwood  partitions,  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  will  provide  up  to  six 
changeable  classrooms  in  the  new  high 
schools.  A  center  room,  under  the  loft,  will 
be  used  for  conferences  and  storage.  Tele- 
vision sets  vrtth  low-level  speakers  will  be 
placed  in  each  room,  enabling  the  classes  to 
use  open  space  with  minimum  di-straction. 
Redwood  ceiling  baffles  wiU  help  control 
sound. 

So  far,  no  one  in  the  high  ranks  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  is  less  than  pleased 
with  the  progress  of  Lee's  ETV  dream.  And 
for  the  Samoans,  the  novelty  has  not  worn 
off  even  after  8  months  of  operation:  school 
children  are  still  Just  as  entmnced  with  the 
magic  box  as  they  were  last  fall.  Meanwhile. 
Lee  is  giving  careful  doses  of  ETV  to  adult 
Samoans  as  the  incipient  stage  of  a  planned 
adult  education  program.  Since  last  Novem- 
ber, travelogues,  syndicated  educational  films, 
and  even  occasional  feature  movies  have 
brought  standing-room-only  crowds  to  the 
school  fales  at  night. 

The  significance  of  American  Samoa's  ETV 
system  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
being  watched  closely  throughout  the 
world — especially  in  the  South  Pacific — as 
the  most  practical  and  effective  way  of  edu- 
cating people  where  there  is  a  tragically  short 
supply  of  good  schools  and  good  teachers. 
The  system  has  been  studied  by  UNESCO, 
the  World  Bank,  New  Guinea,  New  Zealand, 
India,  Guam,  Western  Samoa,  Tonga,  and  the 
Trust  Territories.  Tests  will  soon  be  made  in 
the  Tonga  chain,  which  begins  180  miles  to 
the  south,  to  determine  whether  the  signal 
can  be  received  there.  Reception  in  Western 
Samoa,  80  miles  to  the  west,  te  excellent  tind 
Lee  has  made  it  clear  that  the  broadcasts  are 
free  to  anyone  who  can  receive  them. 

So  far,  ETV  in  American  Samoa  seems  to 
be  producing  the  sudden  and  explosive  up- 
grading in  education  that  it  was  intended  to 
do.  But  no  experiment  is  complete  without 
an  evaluation,  and  the  NAKB  is  currently 
negotiating  with  educators  at  the  University 
of  Pittsbiu-gh  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  to  conduct  a  long-term 
study — lasting  perhaps  over  a  decade — of  the 
Island  territory's  educational  eystem. 

Lee  claims  he  will  never  really  know  the 
effectiveness  of  the  television,  idea  until  the 
study  Is  completed — probably  not  before  the 
present  first-graders  are  in  high  school.  But 
he  is  clearly  happy  about  the  short-term  re- 
sults: absenteeism  has  dropped  sharply,  chil- 
dren are  more  attentive  than  ever,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  Samoan  parente  are  taking  an 
interest  in  having  their  children  learn  Eng- 
lish. 

By  anyone's  standards,  that's  the  most 
encouraging  thing  to  happen  in  American 
Samoa  in  the  last  65  years. 


Defense  of  United  States  Is  at  Stake 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^IARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28, 1965 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  hearings  on  the  defense 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1966 
and  the  recent  floor  debate  on  the  bill, 
a  number  of  far-reaching  questions  were 
raised  relative  to  the  adequacy  and  di- 
rection of  our  defense  program. 


An  editorial  which  appeared  on  April 
15, 1965,  in  the  Alhambra,  Calif.,  Post  Ad- 
vocate concisely  discusses  this  probk.-n 
and  the  challenge  presented.  It  is  an 
interpretation  that  warrants  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
submit  the  editorial  for  inclusion  in  tb.e 
Record: 

Congress    Mxtst    Make    Decisions — Defen-s 
OF  United  States  Is  at  Stake 

The  first  article  of  the  Constitution  sta*  < 
that  "Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  rai  e 
and  support  armies." 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing trend  on  the  part  of  the  Defense  Depar  - 
ment  to  arrogate  this  power  and  relegri'e 
lawmakers  to  the  simple  role  of  appropriiT- 
ing  money  it  requests. 

Nowhere  is  this  trend  more  evident  than  ::i 
the  Defense  Department's  flat  refusal  •  t 
spend  funds  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
for  development  of  a  manned  bomber  to  re- 
place the  ancient  B-52. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  simply  insi>'? 
that  manned  bombers  as  such  are  an  obsolr  •  o 
concept  In  the  missile  age  and  too  expensive 
to  maintain.  For  several  years  he  has  flat;-,- 
refused  to  spend  money  for  development  of 
new  ones,  including  $52  million  last  year. 

His  stubbornness  and  refusal  are  in  dire  -. 
opposition  to  the  best  Judgment  of  militarv 
men  and  the  leaders  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress. They  do  not  think  military  defei:  e 
is  a  subject  with  which  anyone  should  gan- 
ble.  They  ask  for  a  versatile,  flexible  for  '^ 
to  Include  manned  bombers. 

Congress  has  a  reason  to  be  alarmed.  Tne 
proposed  defense  budget  would  add  to  son:>3 
missile  strength,  but  eliminate  45  of  fne 
subsonic  B-52's  B-47's  are  being  scrapped 
As  a  result,  by  the  middle  of  next  year,  the 
United  States  would  have  630  manned  boniii- 
ers.  Only  80  of  them  the  supersonic  B-58  ~ 
For  all  practical  purposes  the  United  Staii  s 
w-ould  not  have  a  firstline  bomber  in  the 
1970's. 

The  aircraft  programs  underway  do  no: 
include  the  heavy  bomber  prototypes  th.u 
could  replace  the  B-52.  Appropriations  for 
the  tii.sonic  RS-70  have  been  cut  to  relegn-e 
it  to  the  research-in-technology  categorv, 
The  F-111,  formerly  the  TFX,  is  a  lighter  a:.d 
different  type  of  aircraft.  The  super  secft 
A-11  reconnaissance  airplane  does  not  fit  the 
criteria  of  heavy  bomber  performances  set  T>y 
the  Air  Force. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  historj-  of  t';--^ 
Air  Corps  or  the  Air  Force  there  Is  no  ma;'  r 
new  offensive  weapons  or  delivery  system  n 
active  development. 

This  year  a  Senate  committee  has  vol"'. 
$83  million  for  pursuing  a  manned-bomt'T 
development  program,  following  a  suggest!':  :i 
from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  Houf? 
has  indicated  it  is  favorable.  The  Secret.iry 
of  Defense  says  he  is  not. 

Again  the  essential  issue  has  arl.sen.  Who 
shall  make  the  decision,  the  legislative  bo'iy 
or  an  administrator? 

Unless  the  Congress  lives  up  to  its  cc:.- 
Etitutional  obligation  on  defense  now,  its 
voice  will  be  further  eroded  and  the  day  w'.l 
come  when  it  will  have  no  say  at  all. 


The  War  Stories 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.- 

Monday,  June  28, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
finest  editorials  I  have  seen  on  the  situ  a - 
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tlon  In  Vietnam  appeared  recently  in 
the  Lincoln  Star.  I  include  it  in  tlie 
Record  at  this  point  in  an  effort  to  aid 
in  the  imderstandirig  of  this  problem  on 
the  part  of  all  our  citizens: 

The  W-iB  Stories 
(By  William  O.  Dobler) 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  world  in  which  we  live, 
in  many  respects,  and  Vietnam  is  a  daily  re- 
minder of  this,  stay  abreast  of  the  news  out 
of  Washington  and  watch  the  political  rum- 
blings on  the  international  scene  and  the 
w.if  in  Asia  has  an  unreal  appearance  to  it. 
It  lakes  on  the  nattu-e  of  some  kind  of  politi- 
cal struggle  In  which  men  simply  vie  for  the 
most  favored  position. 

But  no  war  Is  really  this  way.  Rather,  it 
is  a  very  htunan  thing  and  something  that 
te.ifs  your  heart  apart  when  you  see  it.  It  is 
this  human  side  of  the  war  that  makes  you 
sick  and  makes  you  wonder  why  the  dream 
of  peace  is  always  so  far  from  the  grasp  of 
the  world.  The  homeless  and  orphaned 
child,  the  scorched  earth  and  the  stories  of 
men  who  have  died  In  battle  are  the  accounts 
th  it  make  you  wonder.  They  are  the  things 
th:;t  one  hates  to  dwell  upon  and  the  things 
th.it  cause  you  to  wonder  about  the  makeup 
o:  that  leadership  which  promotes  a  war. 

Ilie  stories  of  human  tragedy  and  stiff er- 
ing  can  make  all  the  politics  of  war  take  on 
an  unreality  that  knows  no  equal.  They 
m  ke  you  sit  back  and  wonder  what  possible 
Issie  there  could  be  that  would  Justify  the 
h.irJships  that  war  Imposes  on  mankind. 
When  you  get  all  done  with  it,  you  conclude 
th.  •  there  are  no  Issues  with  such  justifica- 
tio  1  and  you  go  on  to  contemplate  how  all 
th.'  conflict  in  the  world  then  comes  to  pass. 

War  is  the  product  actually  of  a  few  who 
su::er  little  as  a  result  of  their  personal  am- 
bit ;i>ns  but  who  inflict  great  punishment 
up  u  the  many.  The  people  of  Vietnam,  for 
i:.  tance.  in  large  part  wonder  why  It  is  that 
th.  .r  country  is  engaged  in  such  an  awful 

cr-:'ltct. 

1  -e  country  and  its  people  arc  being  des- 
ecT.'Ted  today  because  of  the  ambitions, 
f.Hl!vires  and  frustrations  of  a  small  number 
of  people.  Communist  party  leaders  of  North 
Vicrnam  are  steeped  in  International  trickery 
ana  intentionally  entered  into  a  settlement 
of  the  French  problem  in  Asha  which  they 
nc  or  intended  to  keep.  The  international 
airrcements  they  signed  for  free  elections,  a 
unuied  government  and  a  free  people  have 
me mt  nothing  to  them.  Piu-ther,  their  own 
£-. '  om  of  government  and  economics  was 
p.-  ing  a  failure  as  compared  to  the  advantes 
of  relatively  free  society  in  the  south  and 
thi-  comparison  they  could  not  live  with. 
Wh;!e  people  in  the  north  were  starving, 
Soii.h  Vietnam  was  exporting  rice.  While 
ro::fis.  schools,  homes,  etc..  contributed  to 
p-n  ever  Improving  standard  of  living  in  the 
so-.'n,  the  people  of  North  Vietnam  saw  their 
st.:iu1ard  of  living  declining. 

i"'-.e  Communist  leadership  of  the  north 
t<:i  ;i  the  only  course  that  communism  can — 
co;  .;i;est.  With  conquest  it  can  sustain  an 
flc-;  e  economy  because  it  supplies  the  na- 
ti"'.  with  a  demand  for  work.  With  con- 
quiit.  it  can  disrupt  and  slow  down  the  na- 
tio  „,i  gains  being  made  by  an  adversary  and 
c;u.  ^ow  seeds  of  discontent  among  the  neigh- 
bjti.ig  population.  And  all  of  these  things 
it  din  do  witliout  repulsion  because  it  at- 
tac  tos  no  value  to  human  life.  The  indi\id- 
ua!  s  but  a  pawn  to  be  manipulated  by  the 
par*-  for  the  advancement  of  the  state"  and 
the    .bjectives  set  by  party  leadership. 

1..C  pattern  Is  one  that  holds  true  for  every 
ni".  'r  conflict  tliat  erupts  on  the  scene  today 
aJTl  Tor  those  that  have  so  marred  past  civil- 
ize- .-ms.  When  you  wonder  how  one  people 
f'^Ti  inflict  the  suffering  of  war  upon  another, 
'■■'    inswer  is  simple — they  have  no  regard 


for  human  life  and  no  compassion  for  their 
fellow  man. 

Thus,  the  sight  of  homeleae  children,  of 
dead  ajid  sufferlBg  adults  and  of  a  l&nd  torn 
apart  by  flre  and  high  explosives  Is  a  sight 
that  not  only  moves  us  to  compassion   but 

one  that  contributes  to  our  understanding 
and  determination.  In  Its  wretchedness,  war 
produces  the  scenes  of  tragedy  that  serve  to 
indict  communism  and  to  dictate  to  us  our 
course  of  action. 

Because  of  the  terrible  consequences  of 
war,  we  cannot  remain  apart  from  It.  For 
to  remain  apart  would  be  to  encourage  the 
path  of  progress  for  Commimist  regimes  that 
are  ruthless  in  their  exploitation  of  human- 
ity. War  is  an  awful  product  of  their  in- 
humanity but  they  have  many  ways  of  prac- 
Ucing  it.  The  orphaned  Vietnamese  child 
who  cries  today  is  shedding  tears  for  many 
children  who  would  otherwise  be  doing  so 
if  the  aggressors  from  the  ncM-th  were  not 
stopped.  The  sights  of  war  are  most  dis- 
ttirbing  but  they  are  sobering,  as  well. 

They  do  make  you  wonder  why  it  has  to 
be  the  way  it  is  but  they  also  show  you  what 
a  real  menace  the  free  world  faces  in  the  rise 
of  communism.  If  the  human  side  of  war  Is 
one  that  adversely  affects  you.  It  should  tell 
you,  too,  why  we  cannot  quit,  why  the  grisly 
lousiness  must  be  carried  to  an  end. 


The  Selznick  Legacy 

EIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28,  1965 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  David 
Selznick  was  one  of  the  great  producers 
of  motion  pictures  of  our  time.  He 
brought  creativity,  imagination,  and 
taste  to  his  films,  and  the  application 
of  these  talents  gave  his  productions  a 
special  and  unmistakable  integrity. 

"Gone  With  the  Wind"  was  the  kind  of 
motion  picture  only  David  Selznick  could 
produce. 

I  was  especially  saddened  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Selznick,  for  he  was  a  friend  to  be 
remembered  with  admiration  and  af- 
fection. Many  New  Yorkers,  in  and  out 
of  show  business,  mourn  his  passing. 

The  distinguished  motion  picture  critic 
of  the  New  York  Times,  Bosley  Crowther, 
commented  on  the  death  of  David  Selz- 
nick last  week  in  these  words: 

It  is  not  likely  that  his  name  and  his 
achievements  will  soon  be  forgotten  In  no- 
toriously short-memoried  Hollyw-ood. 

The  article  is  an  excellent  description 
of  the  legacy  of  Mr.  Selznick.  and  I  offer 
it  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 

The  Selznick  Legacy — As  a  Cre.ative 
PaoDtJCER,  He  Endowed  That  Function 
With  Taste  and  Fidelity 

(By  Bosley  Crowther) 

David  O.  Selznick's  contribution  to  Ameri- 
can films — outside  of  his  singular  achieve- 
ment with  "Gone  With  the  Wind" — was  his 
taking  on  and  giving  meaning  and  impor- 
tance to  the  role  of  creative  producer,  which 
Is  peculiar  to  Hollywood.  Where  the  produc- 
tion of  motion  pictures  In  other  countries — 
and  In  this  country,  too,  before  the  consoli- 


dation of  the  big  studios — ^has  been  mainly 
under  the  control  of  the  directors,  who  make 
tlie  big  decisions.  In  Hollywood,  It  has  been 
In  the  hands  of  the  producers,  the  liaisons 
with  financing.  It  Is  these  men  who  pick  the 
stories,  oversee  the  preparation  of  the  scripts, 

hire  the  casts,  select  the  directors  and  de- 
signers, bird  dog  the  filming  and  master- 
mind the  selling  campaigns,  which  are  a 
large  factor  in  American  motion  pictures. 

It  is  this  function,  which,  when  fully  ac- 
complished, requires  a  maximum  of  Intelli- 
gence and  taste,  not  to  mention  an  abun- 
dance of  know-how  and  familiarity  with  all 
phases  of  the  art  and  industry,  that  David 
Selznick,  along  with  Samuel  Goldwyn,  Irv- 
ing Thalberg  and  a  handful  of  less  qualified 
men.  helped  to  establish  and  endow  with 
standards,  traditions  and  Ideals. 

Even  though  he  lacked  formal  education 
(not  because  his  father  could  not  afford  to 
give  him  as  much  as  he  wanted,  but  l>ecause 
he  was  too  eager  and  Impatient  to  get  to 
work),  the  young  Selznick,  was  an  avtd 
reader  and  wide-eyed  devotee  of  American 
and  English  literature.  This  taste  and 
familiarity  were  reflected  In  the  films  he 
produced. 

FILMED    UTERAXT   CLASSICS 

As  a  young  producer,  right  after  the  adop- 
tion of  sound  and  the  Imposition  of  the  re- 
quirement of  a  certain  literate  quality  in 
films,  he  regtilarly  picked  his  story  properties 
from  the  library  shelves — "Anna  Karenlna," 
"David  Copperfield."  "Tale  of  Two  Cities," 
"Little  Lord  Pauntleroy."  And  his  assidu- 
ously overseen  productions  were  conspicuous 
for  fidelity  and  taste. 

It  was  his  taste  and  much  more  than 
that — his  fervor  and  his  Impassioned  exercise 
of  the  creative  urges  of  a  writer  and  direc- 
tor— that  dominated  him  during  the  3  years 
of  preparation  and  production  of  "Gone  With 
the  Wind."  These  were  commanding  factors 
in  making  for  the  richness  of  this  film.  Dave 
Selznick,  along  with  the  author,  Margaret 
Mitchell,  was  the  parent  of  this  screen  classic. 
He  had  more  to  do  with  the  making  of  It 
than  anyone  who  worked  on  it. 

A  tendency  of  critics  and  others  has  been 
to  underrate  and  make  fun  of  the  Hollywood 
producer.  Very  few  ever  tried  to  make  sport 
of  Dave  Selznick,  except  to  tease  or  Joke  with 
him  about  his  bxu^tlng  enthusiasms  and  his 
rampant  energies. 

DEVOTED    TO     QtrALITT 

On  these  topics,  he  was  sometimes  touchy. 
He  had  a  lively  sense  of  humor,  except  about 
himself.  He  didn't  like  to  hare  writers  trifle 
with  his  hard-earned  and  well-deserved  repu- 
tation. 

His  higrained  and  persistent  devotion  to 
quality  in  films  was  manifested  by  his  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  the  annual  giv- 
ing of  Golden  Laurel  awards  to  the  out- 
standing productions  of  foreign  countries. 
While  he  himself  was  not  creatively  disposed 
to  the  kind  of  moderate -cost,  esoteric  pic- 
tures that  are  generally  made  abroad,  he  ad- 
mired and  encouraged  their  production  and 
he  was  as  sensitive  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
best  as  any  writer,  director,  or  producer  in 
Hollywood. 

In  recent  years,  the  creative  producer  as 
such  has  been  slowly  dejxxsed  and  his  func- 
tions absorbed  Into  the  compound  of  the 
producer-director  or  the  producer-actor  who 
now  have  their  own  independent  companie.';. 
Only  a  few  of  the  old  breed — the  breed  that 
David  O.  Selznick  F>ersonlfied — remain  or  are 
active.  But  the  new  class  of  multihatted  film 
men  have  abiding  regard  for  the  model  and 
the  standard  that  he  set.  It  is  not  Ukcly  that 
his  name  and  his  achievements  will  soon  be 
forgotten  In  notoriously  short-memorled 
Hollj'wood. 
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The    Rubia    Era:     25    Years    on    the 
Progressive  Magazine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF*   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28, 1965 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  forthcoming  July  issue  of  the  Pro- 
gressive magazine  will  also  be  a  25  th 
anniversary  issue.  It  marks  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  day  Morris  and  Mary 
Rubin  became  its  editors  and  associate 
editor.  The  Progressive,  edited  and  pub- 
lished in  Madson,  Wis.,  was  founded 
originally  as  LaFoUette's  Weekly  by  Bob 
LaFollette,  Sr..  in  1909  as  the  voice  of 
the  Progressive  movement  in  Wisconsin 
and  the  Nation. 

As  editors  of  this  uniquely  historical 
and  distinguished  monthly  joumel,  the 
Rubins  have  carried  on  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  independent,  liberal,  progressive 
Journalism  which  has  characterized  the 
Progressive  during  its  long  history. 

Not  only  is  the  editing  of  the  Progres- 
sive a  family  affair,  most  of  the  present 
staff  has  been  associated  with  the  Pro- 
gressive throughout  the  same  period.  A 
recent  article  in  the  Madison  Capital 
Times  provides  an  insight  into  the  opera- 
tion of  this  magazine  and  I  commend  it 
to  you  for  your  consideration. 
Rubin  Era:  25  Years  on  the  Progressive 
(By  Elliott  Maraniss) 
Fresh  out  of  Mukwonago,  Wis.,  blue-eyed, 
pink-cheeked  Mary  Sheridan  came  to  the  uni- 
versity here  more  than  30  years  ago  with  a 
clear  goal  in  mind.  She  wanted  to  be  a 
Journalist. 

Mary  never  left  Madison.  She  married  a 
man  who  had  a  Job  here,  and  she  took  a 
Job  at  the  same  place.  She  keeps  house  at 
1208  Bowdoin  Road  in  Shorewood  Hills  and 
raises  flowers  In  her  back  yard. 

The  small  four-room  office  In  which  she 
works  at  408  West  Gorham  Street  is  a  long 
way  from  the  40-story  slabs  of  glass  and  con- 
crete that  house  the  giant  publishing  firms 
in  Manhattan. 

Nevertheless,  without  ever  leaving  Madi- 
son, Mary  Sheridan  Rubin  has  achieved  a 
distinction  that  is  rare  in  the  annals  of 
American  journalism. 

She  has  Just  been  named  managing  editor 
Of  the  Progressive  on  of  the  Nation's  most 
distinguished  monthly  magazines. 

The  July  issue,  which  will  go  in  the  mail 
this  Thursday,  will  carry  the  announcement 
to  the  Progressive's  40,000  subscribers  in  all 
50  States  and  more  than  110  foreign 
countries. 

The  timing  of  the  announcement  is  both 
deliberate  and  appropriate.  It  coincides 
with  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  sweltering 
summer  night  25  years  ago  when  Morris 
L.  Rubin  became  editor  of  the  Progressive 
and  his  wife.  Mary  Sheridan,  became  asso- 
ciate ediior. 

The  Progressive  that  the  Rubins  took  over 
■was  .1  direct  descendant  of  the  old  LaFoUette's 
Weekly  magazine  that  was  founded  in  1909 
by  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  Sr  ,  and  which  be- 
came the  voice  of  the  Progressive  movement 
in  the  Nation. 

For  several  years  the  Progressive  was  pub- 
lished by  William  T.  Evjue.  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Capital  Times. 


If  It  was  a  magazine  with  s  proud  heritage 
whose  stewardship  Rubin  assumed,  it  was 
also  one  which  was  in  deep  flnancial  trouble. 
The  time  was  also  one  oi  confusion  and 
disarray  in  the  Progressive  movement,  which 
was  pulling  itself  apart  on  the  question  of 
whether  to  support  Roosevelt's  policy  of  aid- 
ing Great  Britain  as  the  best  way  to  fight 
fascism. 

Much  of  the  story  of  the  Progressive's 
subsequent  ascent  to  a  position  unrivaled  in 
political  Influence  among  American  maga- 
zines Is  now  well  known  to  Madisonians — 
how  it  rose  from  the  ashes  cf  death  in  1947 
when  contributors  sent  in  $40,000  to  resurrect 
it;  how  it  continues  to  attract  a  notable  list 
of  contributors,  ranging  from  Presidents 
to  Congressmen  of  both  parties,  to 
Journalists  who  could  command  $1,000  an 
article  but  happily  accept  the  nominal  fee 
of  $50  that  the  Progressive  pays. 

What  may  not  be  so  well  known,  perhaps. 
Is  the  i>ersonal  side  of  the  magazine,  the 
quality  and  loyalty  of  the  people  who  put 
it  out,  the  high  level  of  professional  skill 
that  goes  Into  it,  unmatched  In  excellence 
by  those  who  labor  with  a  view  from  the  40th 
floor. 

A  visitor  to  the  Progreseive's  office  last 
week,  fresh  from  the  clanging  confusion  of 
a  newspaper  city  room,  wae  struck  by  the 
absence  of  noise.  The  staff  was  working,  of 
course,  and  It  was  the  mofet  difficult  work 
there  is — reading,  thinking,  editing,  plan- 
ning, and  writing. 

In  his  backroom  ofBce.  Editor  Morris  Rubin 
had  Just  completed  a  long  distance  phone 
call  to  a  Government  officiaJ  in  Washington 
who  will  contribute  an  article  to  the  October 
issue. 

Rubin  does  much  of  his  work  by  phone. 
With  two  of  his  regular  contributors — Milton 
Mayer  and  James  Wechsler,  editorial  direc- 
tor of  the  New  York  Postr^he  is  in  almost 
constant  phone  communication. 

The  magazine  receives  from  25  t.3  50  un- 
solicited manuscripts  each  month,  of  which 
only  a  few  ever  reach  print.  Still,  like  most 
editors,  Rubin  reads  them  all  and  hopes  they 
keep  coming,  because  every  once  in  a  while 
a  real  gem  is  delivered  by  the  postman. 

Actually,  all  manuscripts  wliether  un- 
solicited or  assigned,  are  read  not  only  by 
Rubin,  but  by  all  three  of  bis  associate  edi- 
tors— Mary  Sheridan  Rubin,  John  McGrath. 
and  Arnold  Serwer. 

In  her  own  office,  Mrs.  Rubin — she  uses 
the  name  Mary  Sheridan  in  her  profes- 
sional life — was  leafing  through  a  new  book 
and  trying  to  decide  to  whom  she  should 
send  it  for  review.  She  has  been  editor  of  the 
book  section  since  1942. 

The  book  was  "The  Making  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent: 1964."  by  Theodore  Whue,  who  had 
written  a  similar  book  abotit  tlie  1960  cam- 
paign. 

"I  wonder  if  he  can  m.ach  the  level  of  the 
1960  book."  Mary  s.ud  "It  will  l>e  fascinat- 
ing to  find  out." 

Serwer  was  deep  m  thuMgiii.  bty'ks  and 
pencils  on  his  desk,  an  editorial  m  the  mak- 
ing. McGrath.  in  hi.s  office,  was  composing 
a  letter  to  a  subscriber  wlio  wanted  to  know 
when  his  magazine  would  start  coming. 

On  the  Progressive,  incifientally.  there  is 
no  hard  and  fast  division  botween  editorial 
and  other  duties.  Prom  Editor  Rubin  down, 
everybody  does  everything:.  Including  reading 
proof,  writing  to  subscriber.?,  handling  the 
ads — and  writing  promotion. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about 
the  magazine — both  a.s  a  b\isines.s  and  as  a 
place  of  creative  activity — Is  the  long  record 
of  continuous  service  oi  those  who  work 
there. 

When  Morris  and  Mary  Rubin  took  over 
the  magazine  25  years  .ago,  two  other  Madi- 
sonians   Joined    them.       Gordon    Sinykin.    a 


busy  and  successful  lawyer,  became  the  u;-.- 
paid  business  manager  and  chairman  of  t'ne 
non-profit  publishing  company.  He's  still 
there  today,  still  tuipald.  Mrs.  Sinykin  h.us 
slaved  for  many  years  as  treasurer. 

Rose  L.  Rediske  25  years  ago  became  ciiitf 
cashier  and  boss  of  the  subscription  depan- 
ment,  and  Rose  is  still  on  the  Job,  cheerfj: 
and  efficient  as  ever. 

Mrs.  Helen  Klepi>e,  the  receptionist  and  as- 
sistant cashier,  and  Dorothy  Beyler,  w  ho 
handles  mall  and  circulation,  have  been  wi.h 
the  magazine  for  24  years.  McGrath,  with  18 
years  of  service,  is  a  young  veteran  of  the 
Progressive  wars.  Serwer  Joined  the  st.-ff 
3  years  ago,  when  expansion  made  anotl.er 
editor  necessary. 

Mary  Sheridan's  promotion  to  manag.:;g 
editor  makes  her  the  first  person  in  the  m.g- 
azlne's  history  to  hold  that  title.  The  ne',v 
title  formally  recognizes  duties  that  she  ).  i.s 
been  performing  for  many  years. 

When  Morris  met  Mary  in  the  early  1930's 
he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Daily  Cardinal  ,.r.d 
she  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Badger  yearbcK  k 

Morris  took  a  Job  with  the  Wisconsin  St  .-.e 
Journal  as  a  legislative  reporter,  after  he 
graduated  from  the  U.W. 

Rubin  left  the  State  Journal  to  join  :  he 
srtaff  of  Phil  LaFollette  In  his  campaign  m 
1938  for  a  fourth  term  as  Governor,  and  2 
years  later  took  over  as  editor  of  the  Progr-  - 
slve. 

Morris  and  Mary  Rubin  live  a  quiet  ;;;e 
among  a  close  circle  of  friends.  Morris  s.ys 
his  favorite  hobby  is  "standing  around  w.th 
a  tall  cool,  glass  in  ray  hand  and  kicking 
around  the  state  of  the  world  with  a  '.>-v 
friends." 


A  Nostalgic  Experience 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE-^ 

Monday.  June  28.  1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
28  I  had  a  nostalgic  experience — 'he 
privilege  of  delivering  the  commencement 
address  at  the  high  school  of  Camp  Hill. 
Ala.,  from  which  I  graduated  in  1917. 
Members  who  have  experienced  such  an 
inspiration  will  know  what  it  meant  to 
me  to  be  back  amid  the  scenes  and  w.th 
the  cherished  friends  of  my  boyhood  I 
was  veiT  much  impressed  by  the  supc.  :or 
character  of  this  graduating  class  .nd 
especially  by  the  salutatoiy  addres.'^  so 
impressively  delivered  by  Miss  Mai.ha 
Evelyn  Piunell  entitled  "The  First  P.<n 
of  Honor,"  and  the  valedictorian'.';  ad- 
dress so  ably  delivered  by  Miss  Patricia 
Harris. 

Mr,  Speaker,  these  two  lovely  and  b.il- 
liant  young  ladies  have  given  com  ^cl 
which  will  profit  the  Congress  and  he 
countrj*.  Hence,  under  unanimous  c  a- 
sent,  I  include  in  the  Appendix  of  .he 
Record  the  salutatory  address,  by  Miss 
Martha  Evelyn  Pinnell,  and  the  valo  Vic- 
tory address  of  Miss  Patricia  Hriis 
delivered  at  Camp  Hill  High  Scliool  at 
commencement  exercises  May  28,  L'65: 

The  First  Part  of  Honor 

( By  Miss  Martha  Pinnell ) 

Friends,  parents,  and  classmates,  we 

come  you   to  our  graduating  exerciser 
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are  here  tonight  to  receive  our  diplomas  in 
recognition  of  our  success  In  completing  the 
courses  prescribed  by  the  State  of  Alabama. 
'nr.s  landmark  of  our  progress  by  graduation 
fro:u  high  school  is  a  great  achievement  to 
us  and  we  are  proud  that  you  have  come  to 
p.iy  us  respect  and  honor  by  your  presence. 

Since  we  are  leaving  high  school  and  going 
into  fields  of  service,  depending  on  our  own 
resources  and  abilities  as  graduates,  we 
should  broadly  define  and  limit  the  meaning 
of  honor.  First,  what  Is  honor?  Authorities 
tell  us  that  honor  Is  esteem  or  respect  paid 
to  "•  orth.  But  it  should  be  immediately  ob- 
viou.s  that  such  a  definition  is  only  approxi- 
niiv.c.  The  words  "esteem  or  respect  paid  to 
wo:  til"  taken  apart  from  their  application  in 
1U(  mean  nothing.  Honor  is  not  something 
w;-.:  h  can  be  seen  and  held  in  the  hollow  of 
our  iiands.  We  cannot  treat  it  as  something 
ti:._-ible.  Its  very  nature  Is  incorporeal  as  is 
\o\o.  truth,  or  honesty.  The  word  "honor" 
is  ;  -orely  a  symbol  that  stands  for  some  act 
or  I'orformance  for  which  the  citizenry  pays 
re>;ject.  The  first  part  of  honor  then  is  tiiat 
SO". 'tiling  which  demands  respect  ai)d  esteem 
o'  'ihers  for  its  worth. 

But  what  is  that  something?  Perhaps,  If 
v,e  o\amine  the  lives  of  the  great,  of  those 
wii  .  have  been  honored,  we  may  further 
c:.;.'.:y  the  "first  part  of  honor."  We  know 
:h  •  the  great  are  honored  for  their  accom- 
p',.,  ..ments.  It  matters  not  what  the  field. 
&:-"  ;;ers  and  statesmen  are  honored  for  their 
v;.'  ries  on  the  battlefields  and  in  the  halls 
of  eglslative  assemblies.  Musicians  and 
art.  s  are  honored  for  there  great  concertos 
.'■lilt;  paintings.  Scientists  and  builders,  too, 
are  i.imotis  for  their  creations.  Thus,  the 
"fii^t  part  of  honor"  is  accomplishment. 

.Ba:  accomplishment  alone  is  not  suffl- 
cier-.  motiveior  honoring  the  creator.  There 
i;  nvue  to  accomplishment  which  brings 
;.  .  r  than  the  mere  doing  or  performing. 
In  cent  years  we  have  seen  vast  accomp- 
:U:.  i.cnts  of  dictators  and  gamblers  and 
gr.:;  ers.  As  a  result  of  them,  nations  and 
ki;u'  '.onus  have  fallen.  Wars  have  ravaged 
the  -vvorld.  Crime  syndicates  have  built  up 
fab  i.ous  fortunes.  But  we  cannot  associate 
ho:    'r  with  any  of  these  accomplishments. 

^'  accomplishment  in  itself  may  be  good 
or  ::<d.  It  may  be  good  for  humanity  or 
£g;  inst  it.  But  great  men  of  accomplish - 
me:. I  to  whom  we  pay  tribute  and  homage 
mikt  give  unselfish  meaning  to  honor.  They 
n...  accomplish  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
T:.  r  works  must  not  be  personal  or  selfish 
f:r  heir  own  grandeur.  Honor  Is  due  only 
::'  .  -  that  quality  of  the  individual  which  ^s 
u:  ifish.  It  must  Ije  deserved.  As  the 
b >  ■:  comes  from  the  mind  of  the  author  so 
is  ■  :e  book  less  than  the  author.  As  the 
p....  -ing  comes  from  the  mind  and  soul  of 
tl.  ■  artist,  so  the  painting  is  less  than  the 
ar-;-r.  Nothing  is  higher  than  Its  creator. 
Hoiur  cannot  be  higher  than  the  force  that 
de  ■  -ves  it.  So  to  have  honor,  we  as  seniors. 
ir.v.  •  deserve  it. 

A  -.  in.  honor  for  honor's  sake  is  a.s  .sound- 
Ir.g  '>r;vss.  Let  us  not  seek  it  for  it«  sake 
flloi  0.  Rather  let  lis  deserve  honor  for  ovir 
woii.ny  accomplishments  becaufe  we  love 
oth.  rs  and  desire  to  serve  humanity.  Elbert 
H;;  j.ird  once  said  that  those  who  really  ad- 
v.r.  c  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  eartli  are 
"^"n  '  •?  who  build  bridges,  clear  streets,  and 
te  r  down  slums.  Let  our  efforts  take  this 
'  T:  .  and  other  outlets  of  service  th.at  we 
ni  ■.  make  uplifting  contributions  to  our 
con    iiuniiy  and  Nation. 

Ti.on  in  leaving  the  schoolroom,  may  we 
•'-5  uiors  strive  with  all  our  enterics  to  ful- 
S'.l  ar  obligations  to  society  by  ser\"ing  our 
fe:.  .'.men.  If  wo  succeed  in  these  accomp- 
':  ':  i-.onts  as  citizens  in  our  new  life,  auto- 
fii.'.vally,  we  will  fulfill  and  deserve  this 
"•■"-'  part  of  honor." 


The  Knighthood  of  Yox-'th 
(By  Patricia  Harris) 

Fellow  classmates  and  friends,  at  this 
graduation  time,  we  seniors  are  naturaUy 
keyed  up  to  the  top  with  inspiration;  but 
we  hope  that  we  are  not  too  far  oflf  when  we 
exalt  youth  to  the  rights  of  knighthood.  If 
a  real  knight  is  one  devoted  especially  to  the 
service  of  another,  as  a  defender  cw  avenger, 
displaying  great  chivalry  and  courage,  maybe 
those  who  hear  us  In  our  message  today 
could  rightly  declare  that  we  appear  to  be  a 
little  presumptuous  as  we.  first  of  all,  are 
claiming  the  right  to  defend  our  own  cause, 
as  we  assert  our  likeness  to  those  great  souls 
of  the  past  who  possessed  the  qualities  of 
true  knighthood. 

At  least,  we  may  be  accorded  the  honor  of 
thinking  along  that  splendid  channel,  for 
our  choice  of  the  subject  furnishes  proof 
that  our  aims  and  ideals  are  high.  And  all 
of  us  know  that  so  long  as  our  ideals  are  in 
tune  with  the  stars,  our  lives  are  truly  point- 
ing in  an  upward  and  praiseworthy  direc- 
tion. The  best  of  young  people,  at  any  rate, 
are  searching  for  those  eternal  qualities 
which  would  give  them  deep  and  abiding 
satisfact)£>n,  just  as  those  knights  of  the 
Middle  Ages  who  were  searching  for  the  Holy 
Grail. 

We  highly  respect  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
but  he  said  something  in  his  essay  on  "Self- 
Rellance"  about  youth  which  we  challenge. 
He  asked  the  question.  "Where  are  the 
yovmg  who  so  recently  showed  great  prom- 
ise? Where  have  they  gone — have  their 
spirits  been  dissipated  with  the  wind?"  We 
youth  of  today  hasten  to  say  that  we  have 
not  gone  with  the  wind.  Chivalry  on  the 
part  of  youth  Is  not  dead.  It  will  never  die. 
In  modem  times  our  chivalry  has  been  con- 
verted into  new  channels.  "Touth  today,  at 
their  best,  are  creating  beauty — both  as 
touching  character  and  in  practical  senice 
to  humanity.  Vfe  are  eagerly  looking  for- 
ward to  a  more  thorough  developmer.t  of 
character  and  service  along  life's  greatest 
channels  as  we  go  out  from  this  school.  In 
fact,  we  shall  take  a  new  start  from  here, 
and  we  shall  ever  be  in  a  developing  process 
of  growth  and  service:  for  this  is  commence- 
ment time—  as  concerns  the  greater  part  of 
our  life. 

We  young  people  know  that  if  we  are  going 
to  do  any  good  in  our  generation  and  for  the 
world  of  tomorrow  we  m\ist  try  to  get  a  sane 
and  wholesome  view  of  the  problems  which 
lie  before  us.  Our  chief  problem  is  twofold. 
First,  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  not  seek  to 
destroy  those  good  things  which  have  been 
haiided  down  to  us  from  the  past,  but  wc 
shall  sock  to  defend  all  the  best  traditions 
and  teachings  which  we  have  Inherited.  We 
realize  that  many  young  people  of  the  pres- 
ent time  are  accused  of  being  flippant  and 
careless  at  this  point.  Some  may  be  guilty 
of  that,  taut  we  like  to  think  that  multitudes 
of  us  are  seeking  to  find  that  which  is  best 
in  life,  and  then  to  display  the  greatest  of 
knightly  chivalry  in  defending  and  pro- 
moting It. 

In  the  second  place,  as  we  face  the  new 
day,  we  want  to  place  proper  evaluation 
upon  that  which  is  new.  We  would  not  be 
sUly  enough  to  make  fun  of  that  which  has 
been  regarded  as  good  in  the  past,  neither 
would  we  foolishly  swallow  all  that  Is  offered 
us  because  It  is  new.  Whatever  the  offer- 
ings of  the  new  day,  we  would  be  true,  for 
there  are  those  who  trust  us.  There  are 
those  whose  lives  would  be  ruined  If  we 
should  resort  to  making  foolish  choices. 

As  we  leave  this  good  place,  as  graduates, 
we  would  go  out  to  meet  the  future  as 
knights  of  the  highroad  of  rlghteousnesB. 
seeking  to  find  the  best  way  for  ourselves 
and  to  make  a  road  plain  enough  for  others 


to  see  and  to  love.  We'll  keep  the  honor  of 
a  certain  aim  amid  the  perils  of  uncertain 
ways,  and  sail  ahead,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
God. 


The  Fall  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  28,  1965 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  'Washington  Evening  Star 
of  June  20.  1965,  an  editorial  entitled 
"Subsidizing  'Waste." 

Because  of  the  statements  made  in  the 
editorial  and  because  of  the  splendid  rep- 
utation of  the  Star  as  a  newspaper  of 
integiity  and  responsibility,  I  did  some- 
iJiing  which  I  very  seldom  do — write  a 
]ett'?r  to  a  newspaper  editor. 

Ill  relieving  to  the  editorial,  I  kept  In 
chra-actci  by  failing  to  adhere  to  the 
1  u'es  and  regulations  of  brevity.  I  must 
r.dmit  tliat  not  among  my  virtues  Is  my 
failiiic  to  embrace  terminal  facilities  in 
.-pcakinr:  or  writing. 

After  reading  my  letter,  the  Star  char- 
acteii.stically  rendered  the  courtesy  of 
contactinET  me  personally,  explaining 
that  i7iy  letter  was  too  lengthy  for  full 
publication  under  their  rules  of  "Letters 
to  the  Editor"  and  asked  my  permission 
to  cut  down  the  letter.  I  readily  agreed, 
fully  cognizant  that  a  fair  and  equitable 
editing  of  the  lengthy  letter  would  re- 
sult. My  confidence  was  not  misplaced, 
ai:d  on  Thursday,  Jtme  24,  the  Star  did 
publish  the  abbreviated  copy  of  my  reply. 
In  doing  so,  none  of  the  essentials  of  my 
letter  were  deleted  and  a  most  fair  pres- 
entation was  made.  I  do  appreciate  the 
position  and  courtesy  of  the  Star. 

In  order,  however,  for  the  full  and 
complete  record  to  be  presented  to  the 
Members  of  this  body,  I  am  oflferlng  for 
your  information  the  complete  text  of 
the  editorial  and  the  complete  text  of 
my  re}3ly,  both  of  which  speak  for 
themselves: 

[From  the  Sunday  Star,  June  20.  1965] 
SfBsiDiziNG  Waste 

.\ny  nation  with  an  annual  $49  billion 
outlay  for  defense  is  going  to  have  trouble 
with  politicians  seeking  a  helping  of  this 
gravy  for  the  home  district. 

Recent  approval  by  the  House  of  a  scheme 
to  keep  open  obsolete  military  bases  offers  an 
example  of  how  Congressmen  have  become 
accustomed  to  this  Federal  largesse. 

By  means  of  a  quickie  amendment  to  a 
$1.9  billion  military  construction  bill.  Chair- 
man RnrERs,  of  tlie  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  would  hand  Congress  a  veto 
power  over  any  future  base  shutdowns. 

The  Rivers  clause  would  require  the  De- 
fense Department  to  give  House  and  Senate 
advance  notice  before  phasing  out  any  In- 
stallation. And  either  body  would  have  up 
to  70  days  to  block  the  closing. 

The  amendment  is  nothing  short  of  an 
outrageous  poaching  by  Congress  on  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Is  President  Johnson  to 
come  to  the  House  Armed  Services  panel,  hat 
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In  hand,  every  time  he  wants  an  outmoded 
depot  dropped?  And  Is  there  a  Representa- 
tive alive  who  will  agree  to  such  a  shutdown 
in  his  home  district  when  he  can  quietly 
prevent  it? 

In  the  past  4  years  the  Defense  Department 
has  announced  669  base  closings  and  reduc- 
tions at  an  estimated  saving  which  ultimately 
will  total  $1  billion  annually.  Nearly  1.6 
million  acres  of  land  are  being  returned  to 
civilian  use.  It  is  not  within  the  realm  of 
the  possible  that  this  could  have  been  ac- 
complished under  the  Rivers  amendment. 

As  Representative  LrrcDEN  Nedzi,  of  Mich- 
igan, observed,  we  should  expect  the  Defense 
Department  as  the  greatest  single  employer 
and  spender  in  the  Nation  to  set  an  example 
In  economy.  It  should  not  subsidize  waste. 
It  must  not  keep  open  useless  bases  merely 
to  provide  employment. 

The  House  amendment  is  a  parochial, 
short-sighted,  selfish  piece  of  logrolling.  The 
Senate  should  strike  it  from  the  bill. 


June   21.   1965. 
EDrroR,  THE  Evening   Star. 
Washington,   D.C. 

Deab  Sir:  It  is  only  because  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  the  integrity  and  ob- 
jectivity of  the  editorial  policy  of  the  Evening 
Star  that  I  pause  to  write  this  letter.  After 
reading  the  editorial  in  your  Sunday,  June 
20.  edition,  entitled  "Subsidizing  Waste."  I 
cannot  remain  silent  because  I  believe  that 
had  the  author  of  the  editorial  looked  at 
the  other  side  of  the  coin,  he  would  have 
written  differently. 

Permit  me  to  refer  to  a  pertinent  sentence 
of  your  June  20  editorial : 

"And  is  there  a  Representative  alive  who 
will  agree  to  such  a  shutdown  in  his  own 
district  when  he  can  quietly  prevent  it?" 

I  can  answer  that  question  with  a  strong 
affirmative  reply  because  I  am  Just  such  a 
Representative,  and  I  think  I  am  verj-  much 
alive. 

For  substantiation.  I  refer  to  another  ed- 
itorial from  the  Evening  Star  published  De- 
cember 13.  1963,  and  which  states: 

"Let's  strike  off  a  medal  of  some  kind 
for  Louisiana's  Congressman  HiBERT.  For  he 
la  truly  a  man  of  distinction. 

"The  walls  of  anguish  were  rising  from 
Capitol  Hill  after  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  had  announced  that  33  military  estab- 
lishments will  be  closed  or  cut  back. 

"Mr.  Hebert.  whose  district  will  lose  two 
Installations,  was  heard  to  say:  'I've  been 
preaching  economy  for  all  these  years,  and 
I'm  not  going  to  start  screaming  now  Just 
because  they  shut  down  something  in  my 
backyard.'  " 

When  Camp  Leroy  Johnson  was  ordered 
closed  in  my  home  district  (New  Orleans, 
La.),  I  publicly  praised  the  action  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  proudly  declared 
that  I  could  not  and  would  not  fight  waste  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  and  defend  It 
In  my  own  backyard.  My  fight  against  waste 
In  the  military  for  some  14  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armetl  Services  Subcom- 
mittee for  Special  Investigations  is  a  matter 
Of  record,  and  that  record  shows  that  I  was 
Instrumental  in  saving  billions  of  dollars  In 
the  Defense  Department  and  proposing  poli- 
cies and  methods  which  have  been  put  Into 
effect  by  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara.  ac- 
counting for  much  of  the  current  savings 
Claimed  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

When  the  first  list  of  closures  of  bases  was 
announced  4  years  ago.  I  not  only  agreed 
with  the  closing  of  the  Algiers  Naval  Station 
In  my  district,  but  went  even  further  and 
Invited  the  Department  of  Defense  to  go  an 
additional  step  and  make  a  study  with  the 
view  of  consolidating  all  military  activities 
In  my  area  in  the  Interest  of  economy.  I 
finally  accomplished  that  consolidation  a 
week  ago,  and  only  on  last  Sunday,  the  day 


that  yoiir  editorial  appeared,  I  made  a  tele- 
vision broadcast  to  my  constituejicy.  telling 
them  that  they  could  not  expect  operation 
of  the  military  on  a  wartime  basis  during 
peacetime — shaky  as  that  peace  is  at  the 
moment. 

I  have  vigorously  supported  any  move  in 
the  interest  of  economy,  and  by  the  same 
token  I  have  Just  as  vigorously  opi>osed  any 
action  which  I  did  not  consider  economical 
or  more  efficient.  However.  I  do  not  write 
this  letter  to  defend  my  actions,  but  to  ex- 
press my  concern  about  the  bro.ider  nspects 
of  the  problem  of  base  closures. 

The  American  public  is -prone  to  lake  as 
fact  and  dogma  any  statement  appeiiring  in 
a  newspaper,  especially  when  the  public  is 
constantly  told  that  authenticity  and  accu- 
racy are  undeniable.  The  average  reader,  in 
no  small  tribute  to  your  paper,  backs  up  his 
assertion  by  saying:  "And  besides.  I  read  it  in 
the  Evening  Star!" 

Your  June  20  editonul  makes  this  state- 
ment: 

"In  the  past  4  years,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  announced  669  base  closings  and 
reductions  at  an  estimated  savings  of  which 
will  ultimately  total  $1  billion  annually." 

Where  is  the  proof  and  documentation  to 
validate  such  a  statement?  The  Defense 
Department,  through  its  effective  propaganda 
machine,  makes  the  statement,  and  the  news 
media  pick  it  up  as  a  f.ict,  without  challenge. 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tliese  figures  spoon- 
fed to  the  public  through  the  media  are  mis- 
leading, if  not  totally  false.  As  an  example. 
much  of  the  savings  in  the  cloeures  are 
credited  to  reduction  of  civilian  personnel. 
This  is  a  bookkeeping  devise  which  switches 
the  charge  of  the  civilian  emplovinent  main- 
tenance to  another  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  absolutely  no  savings  in  fact. 

And  how  much  does  the  Government  re- 
cover by  returning  vacated  property  to  ci- 
vilian use?  In  the  New  Orleans  area  alone, 
not  a  red  penny  has  been  recovered  by  the 
Government  from  sale  of  the  abandoned 
land.  All  vacated  land  has  been  given  free 
to  State  and  educational  Institutions.  I  ap- 
prove of  the  procedure  in  this,  but  I  do  not 
approve  of  the  legerdemain  of  the  Defense 
Department  in  making  it  appear  that  the 
Treasury  is  being  reimbursed. 

Your  .  editorial  further  states:  "The 
amendment  is  nothing  short  of  an  outrage- 
ous poaching  by  Congress  on  the  executive 
branch." 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  of  the 
many  outrageous  poachlngs  by  the  executive 
branch  on  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
Congress?  It  is  happening  every  day,  but 
nowhere  have  I  read  a  word  of  objection  or 
heard  a  voice  of  the  news  media  protesting 
against  Government  by  executive  directive 
Instead  of  legislative  action  and  procedure. 
Your  editorial  says:  "Nearly  1,8  million 
acres  of  land  are  being  returned  to  civilian 
use.  It  Is  not  within  the  realm  of  the  pos- 
sble  that  this  could  have  been  accomplished 
under  the  Rivers  amendment. " 

Are  you  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  an  inch  of  real  estate  under  present  law 
and  practices  thp.t  cm  be  dispt-sc^  of  with- 
out action  by  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee?  The  Rivers  amend- 
ment which  your  editorial  questioned  would 
merely  extend  to  propo.sed  closures  of  activi- 
ties at  certain  bases  and  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  disposal  of  the  real  estate 
which  is  covered  by  present  practice. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  only  time 
the  public  or  a  Member  of  Congress  "knows 
anything  about  the  contemplated  closure  of 
a  base  is  when  It  is  publicly  announced  by 
the  Defense  Department.  Tlie  decision,  in 
effect,  has  already  been  reached,  and  the 
Member  of  Congress,  in  the  let^itimate  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  cannot  challenge  the 
logic  behind  the  closing     It  i.s  only  in  rare 


instances  that  the  Member  of  Congress  cin 
examine  the  alleged  figures  either  to  c;.a;. 
lenge  or  Justify  the  alleged  savings.  Is  the 
Department  of  Defense  so  Infallible  tl,  •  - 
has  not  erred  in  669  closings? 

All  that  the  House  Armed  Services  i"  n.- 
mlttee  is  attempting  to  do  is  to  imple:!;?!.: 
Congress'  constitutional  duty  of  "raisiiip  .r.d 
maintaining"  an  army  and  a  navy.  All  h.iT 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  is  fighiini:  for 
is  to  be  recognized  as  a  full  working  pin  -.nw 
in  the  business  of  national  defense  nd 
security. 

My  colleague  and  chairman,  the  Hone;  /e 
L.  Mendel  Rivers,  of  South  Carolina,  (ioes 
not  need  me  to  rise  in  his  defense,  but  i  re- 
sent the  continued  efforts  of  some  peoj''.  ;o 
make  him  a  scapegoat.  In  this  parti,  ilar 
instance,  the  record  shows  that  he  ha.-  ihe 
almost  unanimous  consent  of  his  comni.-.tee 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  it.=e;f 
which  adopted  the  bill  and  the  amenrtn.ent 
on  an  overwhelming  voice  vote. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  .;nd 
the  Nation  Is  fortunate  to  have  such  an  en- 
ergetic and  dedicated  leader  as  chairma:-,  or 
the  committee.  His  interest  Is  the  same  in- 
terest as  the  President,  the  Secretary  oi  De- 
fense, and  all  other  Americans — the  defense 
of  this  country. 

Chairman  Rivers  faces  a  challenge  ::  m 
which  many  others  would  fade.  He  foh  .ws 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  Carl  Vinsc.  of 
Georgia,  whose  name  became  synonyr;ioiis 
with  the  military,  and  who  was  one  o:  the 
most  beloved  men  ever  to  serve  in  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  FUllng  his  .--i.oes 
is  a  tremendous  order,  but  Mendel  Rivrrs  in 
a  few  short  months  has  left  little  or  no  '■■nee 
in  those  shoes,  big  as  they  are. 

It  Is  most  difficult  for  those  of  us  wlu  iue 
fighting  for  something  which  a  great  n..iny 
Americans  believe  in  to  get  our  story  n,  ross 
to  the  public,  mainly  because  we  take  a  dif- 
ferent road  than  the  one  walked  by  :iiose 
equally  dedicated  patriots  who  disagree  with 
us.  Newspapers  have  more  pvaper  anu  ink 
than  any  of  us  has,  and  the  air  for  us  i.s  onlv 
to  breathe,  and  not  to  utilize  to  broadcist 
our  views.  Nor  do  we  have  millions  oi  dol- 
lars and  hundreds  of  experts  for  propag,  i.da. 
as  does  the  Department  of  Defense.  V.  e  do 
not  have  1  penny  appropriated  to  us  t.  ?et 
our  story  told. 

It  is  only  when  individuals  like  myse::  be- 
come so  concerned  that  they  'ante  K;ters 
like  this  to  the  editor  of  a  great  and  re- 
spected newspaper  like  the  Evening  St.\r.  in 
the  hope  that  the  words  and  our  vlew.s  will 
be  prtnted  and  that  the  public  will  pau  e  to 
realize  that  a  pancake,  no  matter  how  ]\m 
has  two  sides  to  it. 

Thank  you  for  yoiu-  Indulgence. 
Sincerely  yours. 

F.  Edward  Hebi    t 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST   VniGIMIA 
IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  29.  1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Youth  Science  Camp  was  insti- 
ll it  ed  as  a  part  of  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ei:iia's  centennial  1963  celebration,  and 
hRS  been  so  well  received  that  It  con- 
ti^iues  as  an  annual  event.  Again  In 
1965  the  Mountain  State,  in  cooperation 
with  West  Virginia  University,  is  spon- 
soring this  worthwhile  endeavor. 

The  National  Youth  Science  Camp  is 
attended  by  two  young  men  from  each 
State  selected  for  their  qualities  of  lead- 
ership and  citizenship  and  their  excel- 
lence in  areas  of  scientific  study.  For  3 
weeks,  June  27  through  July  17,  they 
participate  in  a  unique  recreational  and 
academic  experience  in  the  heart  of  our 
Mniongahela  National  Forest,  at  Camp 
Pocahontas.  They  will  be  informed  by 
lectures,  engage  in  field  trips,  and  dis- 
cv.-s  with  noted  figures  in  various  disci- 
p'.iaes  of  scientific  inquirj-. 

Governmental  and  private  agencies 
have  cooperated  in  making  the  camp 
n.ore  meaningful.  The  boys  will  be  priv- 
ilzed  to  visit  the  National  Radio  Astron- 
on-y  Observatorj',  at  Green  Bank;  they 
w:]l  be  using  an  IBM  electronic  digital 
cuniputer  during  the  camp;  Col.  Chuck 
Y.  :\ser,  the  West  Virginian  who  was  ;,he 
fi:  ~t  man  to  fly  faster  than  sound,  will  be 
a  \  isitor.  Colonel  Yeager  now  heads  the 
U  S.  Aerospace  Research  Pilot  School  at 
E:  wards  Air  Force  Base,  Calif. 

On  July  7  and  8  the  delegates  will 
travel  to  Washington.  D.C.  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  they  will  tour  the  White 
H)use,  visit  the  House  and  Senate 
Ciiambers,  receive  a  briefing  at  the  God- 
dard  Space  Flight  Center,  and  en.ioy  the 
hi.  'orlc  and  cultural  attractions  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

<3n  Thursday,  July  8,  it  will  be  my 
P  r.ilege  to  host  a  luncheon  honoring 
tl  delegates  to  the  National  Youth  Sci- 
c:  c  Camp,  in  room  1202  of  the  New 
Sc  :iate  Office  Building.  Is  Is  my  hope 
ti.  t  every  Member  of  the  Senate  will 
a:  end.  Principal  speaker  will  be  Gen. 
Brinard  A.  Schriever,  chief  of  the  Air 
Furce  Systems  Command,  and  respected 
m-  mbers  of  our  national  scientific  com- 
n-  inity  are  invited  guests. 

Mr.  President,  my  esteemed  and  able 
^^'  St  Virginia  colleague,  Senator  Robert 


Appendix 

C.  Byrd,  gave  the  address  at  the  opening 
ceremonies  of  the  National  Youth  Sci- 
ence Camp,  Sunday,  June  27,  1965,  at 
Camp  Pocahontas.  It  was  a  stimulating 
speech. 

Representatives  Harley  O.  Staggers 
and  Ken  Heckler — both  Democrats  of 
West  Virginia;  Charles  N.  Cochran, 
camp  director  and  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  West  Virginia  University;  Dr. 
Roman  Verhaalen,  of  the  WVU  School 
of  Appalachian  Studies;  Joseph  M. 
Hutchison,  Jr.,  and  R.  D.  Slonneger,  as- 
sistant directors  of  the  camp,  were  also 
heard. 

A  striking  part  of  the  program  was 
the  unfurling  of  the  flags  of  the  50  States 
by  the  young  delegates. 

In  welcoming  the  100  campers  and 
more  than  350  guests.  Senator  Byrd  em- 
phasized the  vital  role  of  scientific  re- 
search In  achieving  a  more  prosperous 
and  productive  life  for  all  Americans. 

He  said  that: 

I  am  confident  that  if  you  are  diligent  and 
alert,  you  young  students  will  emerge  as 
leaders  in  your  scientific  fields  and  wiU  have 
nayriad  opportunities  to  answer  fully  and 
constructively  the  challenges  which  our 
American  society  will  pose  to  oxir  scientific 
community." 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  Senator  Byrd's 
address  at  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the 
1965  National  Youth  Science  Camp  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Challenge  of  Science 
(Address  by  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia) 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  today  to  wel- 
come you  to  West  Virginia  and  to  congratu- 
late each  of  you  on  being  selected  to  attend 
the  National  Youth  Science  Camp  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  your  State.  This  is  a  significant 
recognition  of  otu-  Nation's  emerging  science 
talent,  and  we,  in  West  Virginia,  are  proud 
to  be  the  spKinsors  of  this  annual  project  and 
to  serve  as  yotor  hosts  and  Interim  mentors. 

In  my  position  as  a  U.S.  Senator  my 
observations  increasingly  convince  me  that 
the  challenges  of  careers  In  research  and 
development  are  so  varied  and  Important 
that  you  are  to  be  greatly  envied  as  you 
prepare  yourselves  for  this  work. 

Evidence  of  our  present  era  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  science  has  fully  come  of  age  and 
has  taken  its  place  as  a  body  of  kno^^ledge. 
a  determining  force,  and  a  conununlty  of 
scholars  in  affecting  much  of  our  national 
policy.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  see  in  much  detail 
a  Federal  research  and  development  budget 
aggregating  approximately  $15.5  billion  per 
year,  and  I  consider  it  as  striking  evidence 
of  the  penetration  of  science  and  engineer- 
ing into  all  parts  of  our  lives.  In  our  com- 
plex world,  the  skilled  mind  Is  playing  a 
role  more  vital  than  ever  before.  And  the 
world  of  tomorrow — the  immediate  tomor- 
row— will  be  one  of  great,  astounding,  and 
rapid  change,  which  is  certain  to  render 
this  world — our  world  of  today — prosaic 
by  comparison. 


Gen.  David  SarnofT,  chairman  of  the  board 
for  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America,  recently  ob- 
served that  "there  is  no  element  of  material 
progress  we  know  today — in  the  biological 
and  chemical  fields.  In  atomics  and  elec- 
tronics. In  engineering  and  physics — that 
will  not  seem,  from  the  vantage  point  of 
1980,  a  fumbling  prelude." 

This,  I  believe,  is  an  excellent  prediction. 
Ironically,  however,  in  the  year  1844,  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Patents  reported  to 
Congress  that  so  much  already  had  been  in- 
vented that  the  day  surely  was  dawning 
"when  further  Improvements  must  end." 
The  Members  of  Congress  have  good  reasons 
to  know  that  the  1844  prediction  failed  of 
accuracy,  for  the  business  of  the  Congress 
itself  has  an  Increasing  technical  content. 
Many  of  our  public  policy  Issues  hinge  on 
the  technical  capability  to  accomplish  a  par- 
ticular project.  With  Increasing  frequency, 
our  laws  have  to  be  changed  and  new  legis- 
lation passed,  becatise  of  advancements  of 
science  and  engineering.  More  Senators  and 
Congressmen  with  background  training  and 
experience  In  technical  fields  are  being 
elected.  To  give  us  better  access  to  scienti- 
fic advice,  we  recently  added  a  Science  Policy 
Research  Division  In  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Our  Federal  involvement  in  educa- 
tion, particularly  In  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Is  closely  associated  with  the  im- 
portance of  science  to  our  national  goals. 
Some  years  ago,  Alfred  North  Whitehead 
said,  "In  the  conditions  of  modern  life  the 
rule  is  absolute:  The  race  which  does  not 
value  trained  intelligence  Is  doomed."  Edu- 
cation, science,  and  government  are  cooper- 
ating in  meeting  this  challenge  today  in  a 
combined  effort  of  which  we  may  all  be 
proud. 

Many  of  the  tools  with  which  the  Federal 
Government  serves  the  people  are  technical 
In  nature.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  role  of 
science  In  warfare,  atomic  energy,  and  public 
health.  The  relatively  new  arena  for  the 
struggle  for  International  power  and  prestige 
Is  the  exploration  of  space,  an  effort  which 
in  the  United  States  calls  on  all  of  our  tech- 
nical skills.  Besides  these  Federal  programs, 
satisfaction  of  othw  public  interests  and 
needs  w^lll  require  the  products  of  basic  re- 
search (and  Its  application  by  technology) 
to  serve  in  transp>ortatlon,  pollution  abate-, 
ment.  desalination,  and  envirorunental  man- 
agement. 

Thus,  science  and  engineering  will  con- 
tinue to  shape  the  world  in  which  you  are 
beginning  yoiu-  college  careers.  And  when 
you  have  completed  your  training,  if  you  fol- 
low yoiu-  present  scientific  Interest,  you  will 
participate  as  vital  contributors  to  new  ad- 
vances, for  the  challenge  of  science  is  In- 
creasing rather  than  reaching  a  plateau. 
There  are  many  Important  discoveries  to  be 
made.  For  example,  a  breakthrough  in  the 
control  of  nuclesir  fusion  could  bring  the 
cost  of  electric  power  down  to  little  more 
than  the  expense  of  transmission.  Oceanog- 
raphy may  open  the  way  to  new  food  sup- 
plies and  lift  the  threat  of  near  starvation 
from  countries  which  are  struggling  to  take 
their  place  in  a  technological  society  of  na- 
tions. Our  space  program  could  lead  to 
major  changes  in  transportation,  communi- 
cations, weather  modification,  and  forecast- 
ing. The  conquest  of  heart  disease  and  can- 
cer could  increase  that  part  of  our  p>opulation 
which  is  over  65  years  of  age  and  thus  lead 
to  a  whole  new  concept  of  adult  life. 
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The  challenge  of  science  In  the  fxiture  will 
be  to  find  ways  to  apply  the  enormous  res- 
ervoir ol  technical  facts  to  the  solution  of 
the  new  problems  of  society,  brought  about 
by  urbanization,  automation,  and  population 
growth.  We  have  seen  science  contribute  to 
our  Industrialization  to  raise  our  standard  of 
living,  but  there  have  also  been  undesirable 
consequences  such  as  pollution.  Science 
must  now  accept  responsibility  for  these 
problems  and  ccane  up  with  solutions  which 
are  economically  attractive  and  which  can 
be  Implemented  in  a  practical  and  timely 
manner.  Research  and  development  must  be 
channeled  Into  socially  constructive  courses. 
The  amelioration  of  the  problems  of  society, 
such  as  pollution  abatement,  fresh  water 
from  the  sea,  ecological  management,  trans- 
portation, and  Improved  housing,  can  only 
be  expected  through  massive  research  efforts. 

As  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee has  said: 

"What  this  country  spends  on  excellence  in 
the  sciences  is  not  money  gone  with  the 
wind.  It  Is  money  that  brings  us  handsome 
returns,  and  of  many  kinds. 

"But  we  should  not  emphasize  only  the 
material  returns  of  sclentlflc  Investment. 
Science  yields  a  return  also  In  the  quality  and 
humanity  of  our  civilization.  Science  Is  not 
merely  an  Inducement  to  progress;  It  Is  an 
afiirmation  of  man's  respect  for  nature  and  a 
way  to  the  lulflllment  of  some  of  his  high- 
est capacities." 

You.  as  budding  scientists,  mvtst  take  spe- 
cial care  that  your  education  is  well  rounded, 
so  that  you  will  understand  the  relationship 
of  your  special  field  to  the  whole  progress  of 
society.  The  problems  of  the  futiu-e  will  be 
complicated  indeed,  and  the  challenge  to 
science  in  the  1970s,  the  1980's,  and  the 
1990's — into  the  next  century — will  be  how 
best  to  serve  society. 

I  am  confident  that.  If  you  are  diligent  and 
alert,  you  young  students  will  emerge  as 
leaders  in  your  scientific  fields  and  will  hive 
myriad  opportunities  to  answer  fully,  and 
constructively,  the  challenges  which  our 
American  society  will  pose  to  our  scientific 
community. 


South  Korean  Reconstruction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28, 1965 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  South  Ko- 
rea has  quietly  been  making  progress 
In  healing  its  wounds,  reconstructing  its 
cities,  and  developing  its  potential  as  a 
nation.  Pew  people  in  modem  history 
have  labored  under  the  triple  handicaps 
faced  by  South  Korea:  First,  the  long, 
hard  Japanese  occupation;  second,  the 
unnatui-al  division  of  its  people  and  re- 
sources; and  third,  the  bitter  war  which 
seesawed  across  its  soil  and  all  but  de- 
stroyed its  national  infrastructure. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  following  article  by 
Columnist  Bob  Considine  on  Korean  re- 
construction and  the  achievements  of 
the  American-Korean  Foundation.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  the 
article  follows: 

No  "Yank  Go  Home"  Signs  in  South  Korea 
(By  Bob  Considine) 

New  York,  June  22. — There  are  so  many 
discouraging  examples  of  Ingratitude  in  our 
relations  with  the  w^orld  that  It's  a  pleasure 


to  sit  down  with  a  man  who  can  swear,  on 
firsthand  evidence,  ttiat  U.S.  foreign  aid,  per 
se,  is  not  all  In  vain. 

The  man  \b  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  who,  in 
addition  to  all  his  other  contributions  to 
mankind.  Is  Chairman  of  the  American- 
Korean  Foundation,  Inc.  He  has  Jxist  re- 
turned from  Seoul. 

"South  Korea  is  about  the  only  country 
In  the  world  today  where  you'll  never  see  a 
'Go  Home  Yankee'  sign,"  Dr.  Rusk  told  us 
the  other  day  at  the  great  New  York  Uni- 
verslty-Bellvue  Rehabilitation  Center  which 
is  his  masterpiece. 

"They  actually  like  us.  They're  so  grate- 
ful for  what  we've  done  for  them,  but  not 
in  any  obsequious  way.  They  work  so  hard 
to  warrant  our  faith  in  them,  and  so  uncom- 
plainingly. 

"I've  never  heard  a  South  Korean  ask  for 
anything  that  was  unrelated  to  his  yearning 
to  do  something  for  his  country,  his  people, 
his  wish  to  remain  a  free  man.  I  never  heard 
a  child  cr^-.  never  heard  a  sick  man  groan  in 
pain. 

"They  maintain  the  world's  fifth  biggest 
army  and  It's  a  fijst-clasa  armed  force,  a 
bulwark  again  communism.  Its  Infantrymen 
are  paid  50  cents  a  month.  We  can  keep 
four  ROK  divisions  for  a  year  for  the  same 
money  it  costs  to  keep  one  VS.  division  for 
6  months. 

"A  lot  of  our  military  people  out  there  ask 
for  extended  service  when  their  tour  is  up, 
just  to  continue  their  association  with  the 
Korean  military  and  the  Korean  people. 

"The  Koreans  lost  a  million  people  during 
the  war.  That's  more  than  our  dead  in  World 
Wars  I  and  II  and  the  Korean  war.  It  came 
5  years  after  they  had  been  liberated  from 
nearly  half  a  century  of  Japanese  rule  that 
that  was  so  repressive  the  Koreans  were  not 
even  permitted  to  speak  their  own  language. 
When  the  Korean  war  ended,  the  place  was 
a  wasteland,  particularly  around  the  38th 
parallel. 

"It  was  as  If  you  were  confronted  with  an 
American  city  of  25,000.  one-third  of  whose 
houses  were  knocked  down,  one-third  more 
unroofed,  with  polluted  water  in  the  tap>s. 
fuel  enough  for  only  one  hot  meal  a  day, 
tuberculosis  and  pneumonia  rates  10  times 
higher  than  normal,  and  but  1  doctor  for 
the  25.000  people,  and  half  a  nurse." 

Dr.  Rusk  and  some  other  good  p>eople.  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Bernard  Gimbel,  went  to  work 
on  those  calamitous  imponderables  In  1953. 
before  the  war  ended.  He  headed  up  a  com- 
mittee, at  the  request  of  Dr.  Milton  Eisen- 
hower, which  was  the  brain  child  of  John 
Foster  Dulles. 

The  Secretary  of  State  hftd  decided  that 
South  Korea  would  soon  need,  or  already 
needed,  a  people-to-people  aid  program  as 
much  as  it  needed  a  government-to-govern- 
ment plan. 

They  found  a  desperate  land,  that  winter 
of  factfinding:  Frozen  dead  In  the  streets  of 
Pusan.  mothers  holding  children  all  through 
the  bleak  nights  awaiting  the  opening  the 
next  day  of  the  Maryknoll  Sisters  mission, 
"and  the  first  outpatient  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis and  meningitis  I'd  erer  see."  as  Dr. 
Rusk  puts  it. 

Providentially.  President  Eisenhower  was 
holding  a  White  House  conference  of  rail- 
road presidents  the  day  Dr.  Rusk  was  sched- 
uled to  present  his  report.  He  asked  Ike  to 
give  him  5  minutes  with  tbe  railroad  men. 
When  the  request  was  granted  he  appealed 
to  them  for  a  train,  a  train  that  could  be 
sent  across  America  to  beg  some  of  the  things 
South  Korea  needed. 

He  got  five  trains,  stuffed.  The  livestock 
he  collected  was  the  first  step  in  the  growth 
of  what  has  become  the  world's  second 
largest  4-H  club. 

Korea  is  coming  alive  with  American 
know-how.  The  Korean  doctors  trained  in 
this  coimtry  by  the  fotindation.  a  kind  of 
private  peace   corps    that   needs   your   help. 


have  revolutionized  the  medicine  of  th^-.t 
land,  where  a  million  persons  still  have  i\i. 
berculosis  and  there  are  100,000  lepers. 

The  American -Korean  Foundation  can 
build  a  house  for  a  homeless  Korean  family 
for  $149.95,  a  house  occupied  by  good  hard- 
working people  who  think  more  of  us  than 
we  often  think  of  ourselves. 


Accomplishments    of    the    Alliance 
Progress 


for 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  29.  1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  less  than  4  years  ago,  representa- 
tives of  20  independent  republics  of  tliis 
hemisphere  met  in  Punta  del  Este,  to 
fashion  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Since  that  time,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  been  exti'emely  successful 
in  improving  the  welfare  of  many  coun- 
tries and  in  furthering  the  democratic 
development  of  this  hemisphere.  Tb.is 
has  been  accomplished  through  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  all  the  peoples  of  tlie 
Americas;  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
has  played  an  important  part  in  that 
success. 

At  the  15th  annual  convention  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Americas, 
held  last  June  16  in  Miami,  Fla.,  the  ef- 
ficient and  effective  director  of  the  part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  programs,  James  H. 
Boren,  ably  outlined  the  program.  I  a.=;k 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  today's 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Remarks   of   James    H.    BoRE^f.   Director   of 

THE  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Progr.\ms 

at  the  15th  Annual  Convention  of  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce  op  the  Americas. 

DfPoNT   Plaza    Hotel,    Miami.   Fla.,   June 

16.  1965 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  of  your  annual  con- 
vention, and  I  am  honored  by  the  privilege 
of  appearing  on  a  program  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  General  of  LAFTA,  Dr. 
Alberto  Sola.  I  regret  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  attend  your  earlier  sessions,  but 
I  was  not  able  to  do  so  because  of  the  duties 
lmp>osed  on  me  by  the  concUision  Friday  cf 
the  first  Inter- American  Conference  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance. 

It  is  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  which 
I  wish  to  speak  to  you  today. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  is  a  pri\.ite 
sector  program  which  is  an  Infant  In  ternis 
of  age  but  which  is  already  beginning  to 
show  promise  of  being  an  active  and  con- 
tribiiting  member  of  the  family  of  groips 
and  institutions  seeking  to  implement  the 
spirit  of  the  charter  of  Punta  del  Este. 

The  partners'  activity  seeks  initially  to 
establish  long-range  working  relationsliips 
between  community  and  private  sector  gro/.ps 
in  areas  of  Latin  America  and  areas  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  present  time  tht-re 
are  partnerships  established  involving  he 
private  sector  in  12  Latin  American  re- 
publics and  26  States  of  the  United  St   :c-:. 

The  specific  partnerships  are  developed  in 
response  to  interest  as  evidenced  by  groups 


in    Latin    America    and    by    groups    In    the 
Ui-ited  States. 

The  role  of  my  ofiBce  is  that  of  the  cata- 
lyst— to  transform  Interest  Into  an  operating 
prc'sram  through  the  mechanism  of  Partners 
o:  tlie  Alliance  committees.  After  a  broadly 
through  arrangements  made  in  my  office,  a 
•program  development  team"  to  visit  Its 
partner  area  and  work  with  its  counterpart 
partners  of  the  Alliance  committee.  The 
co-.nmlttees  then  develop  their  own  pro- 
pr  Tn — the  program  which  they  shall  jointly 
in;piement.  After  the  committees  have  been 
formed  and  the  program  development  team 
h;ii.  made  Its  report,  the  two  committees 
co:uinue  to  work  together  directly.  I,  and 
thp  staff  members  of  the  partners'  office  In 
AID,  then  withdraw  to  the  wings.  We  stand 
re.dy  to  be  of  assistance  when  we  can  and 
wl-.cn  called  upon.  We  can  provide  some 
services,  for  example,  such  as  being  a  chan- 
nc!  of  communication  through  which  the 
v.."ious  committees  can  share  their  program 
experiences. 

The  program  development  teams  generally 
arc  composed  of  at  least  one  leading  repre- 
seitatlve  of  business,  an  educator,  an  agri- 
ci;  tural  leader,  and  representatives  from  the 
fit  .ds  of  health  and  labor.  Civic  clubs,  trade 
ar.d  professional  associations,  financial  Insti- 
tuions,  and  all  other  Interested  groups  can — 
and  do — become  active  in  the  partnership. 

The  two  partners  of  the  Alliance  commu- 
te-s  normally  develop  prograins  Involving 
three  areas  of  operation:  (1)  Small  socially 
oriented  Impact  projects  with  emphasis  on 
self-help;  (2)  educational,  cultural,  and  tech- 
nial  exchange,  and  (3)  investment  and  com- 
ni'-rcial  relationships.  Let  me  give  you  some 
sj  .-cific  Illustrations. 

In  the  first  category  are  the  many  small 
pr  jects  In  which  local  groups  In  a  Latin 
American  country  may  have  undertaken  self- 
hf.p  projects  but  need  some  assistance  In 
cc:;^.pletlng  them.  For  example.  In  some 
CO  111  tries  rural  communities  may  have  built 
sci.ools  but  lack  the  materials  for  the  roof, 
di:^'rs,  and  windows  to  complete  them.  Stu- 
der.ts  In  high  schools,  civic  clubs,  and  other 
gr  ups  working  through  their  State's  part- 
r.rrs  of  the  Alliance  committee,  may  provide 
tl.  needed  construction  materials.  Other 
si.i.ilar  projects  already  completed  have  In- 
vcived  equipment  for  medical  jxists  or  small 
hrvpitals,  books  for  village  libraries,  hand 
tools  for  training  programs,  or  cable  for  sus- 
Pi:..';ion  bridges  across  Andean  rivers.  Many 
pr  jects  such  as  these  have  been  completed, 
a:  i  scores  more  are  In  process  of  being  Im- 
pl-  mented. 

In  the  category  of  technical  assistance,  the 
rs.  partners  committees  may  develop  an 
ii.  eutory  of  specialists  who  would  be  avail- 
alle  to  go,  upon  request,  to  their  partner  area 
:i  r  1,  2,  or  3  months — not  on  the  basis  of  a 
c  -tract  but  solely  on  the  basis  of  transpor- 
t-ion and  per  diem  costs.  For  example,  the 
Tf  <as  League  of  MuniclpaUties  has  offered  to 
ir.;  ke  available  to  their  partners  In  Peru, 
n.  n  with  broad  experience  In  handling  the 
p:  ctical  problems  of  city  government.  Simi- 
I.':"ly,  a  Houston  television  station  and  an- 
O'ler  professional  broadcasting  group  have 
o- ■  red  to  help  the  Peruvian  broadcasting 
r  HTiation  In  its  educational  prc^raming. 
T:  -  offers  are  expressions  of  keen  Interest  at 
t'  community  level  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
r-'  ■.  In  keeping  with  the  two-way  flow  of 
tl.  '  partnership,  one  State  in  the  United 
S'.  tes  plans  to  organize  a  State  development 
pr  gram  and  they  may  soon  ask  for  help  from 
thir  Latin  American  partner  who  has  had 
e: ;  erlence  In  this  field. 

^  rist  Friday,  Mr.  Frank  Pace,  Jr.,  president 
c'  he  International  Executive  Service  Oorjjs, 
:\ic:ressed  the  first  Inter- American  Oonfer- 
c:  e  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance.  He 
ci'  cribed  the  excellent  program  which  he 
d  "tcts  and  he  discussed  the  way  In  which 
tl  r  varlotis  partners  committees  and  the 
IE.^"C  can  work  in  close  collaboration.    The 


International  Executive  Service  Corps  was 
established  to  provide,  on  a  strictly  btislneBS 
basis,  experienced  managerial  talent  to  assist 
growing  businesses.  For  those  of  you  In- 
terested In  this  aspect,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  give  you  the  address  of  Mr.  Pace  In  order 
that  you  might  make  direct  contact  with 
him.  (Mr.  Pace,  as  you  may  know,  is  the 
former  head  of  General  Dynamics  and  a 
former  Cabinet  official.) 

At  the  partners  conference  last  Thursday 
and  Friday,  the  Committee  on  Indxistrial 
Development  and  Investment  Opportunities 
recommended  that  the  various  partners 
committees  in  Latin  America  develop  a  list 
of  specific  Investment  opportunities  and 
assign  to  them  priority  ratings  based  on 
their  general  contribution  to  the  country's 
economic  development.  These  lists  would 
then  be  made  available  to  their  counterpart 
group.  Joint  venture  Investment  confer- 
ences are  also  a  possibility  as  a  partnership 
activity. 

In  the  field  of  educational  programs, 
Florida,  under  the  leadership  of  Secietary  of 
State  Tom  Adams  and  with  the  support  cf 
Congressman  Dante  Fascell  at  the  Wash- 
ington end.  Is  developing  a  scholarship  pro- 
gram with  Colombia.  Collaborating  with 
ICETEX  In  Colombia,  the  Florida  Alliance 
Committee  has  already  worked  with  educa- 
tional Institutions  in  establishing  a  number 
of  scholarships  at  the  junior  college  as  well 
as  '.-he  graduate  level.  Plans  also  call  for 
future  collaboration  with  the  BarranqulUa 
midmanagement  training  center  of  INCOLDA 
and  the  technical  and  vocational  training 
center  of  SENA. 

The  partners  of  the  Alliance  is  not  a 
program  of  mutual  adoption  but.  rather,  it 
Is  a  practical  approach  through  which  the 
people  In  the  United  States  and  areas  of 
Latin  America  can  work  together  In  a  direct 
alliance.  This  Is  a  two-way  program  the 
scope  of  which  Is  limited  only  by  the  imagi- 
nation and  energies  of  the  private  sector. 
We  In  the  United  States  long  have  talked 
about  what  we  can  learn  from  the  great 
cultural  and  educational  wealth  of  the  other 
Americas,  but  we  have  not  done  enough  to 
put  that  stated  principle  In  practice.  This 
we  can  help  do  through  the  partnerships. 

Costa  Rica  sent  12  educators  to  Oregon 
and  assisted  that  State  in  upgrading  the 
teaching  of  Spanish. 

The  partners  of  the  State  of  Parand  in 
Brazil  are  now  sending  a  professor  of  Portu- 
guese to  introduce  that  language  to  high 
school  teachers  In  their  partner  State  of 
Ohio.  Plans  are  being  made  for  exchange 
tours  of  works  of  art  as  well  as  exchange 
of  performing  artists. 

In  the  business  world,  partnership  sig- 
nifies a  sharing  in  the  proceeds  of  business 
operations.  Similarly,  the  partners  of  the 
Alliance  seek  to  establish  a  channel  through 
which  organizations  and  Individuals  in  every 
area  of  the  hemisphere  can  share  In  the  work 
of  the  development  process  and  together 
reap  the  benefits  of  educational,  cultural, 
social,  and  economic  progress. 

You  may  not  have  heard  of  this  program, 
not  only  because  It  is  relatively  new  but 
also  because  we  did  not  want  to  talk  about 
plans  but  accomplishments.  At  our  confer- 
ence last  week.  Ideas  and  tecliniques  were 
exchanged  and  some  initial  accomplishments 
reported.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Jack 
Vaughn,  and  the  Deputy  U.S.  Coordinator  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  Bill  Rogers,  were 
among  the  conference  speakers.  Our  two 
principal  banquet  speakers  were  the  distin- 
guished Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
His  Excellency  Juracy  Magalhaes,  and  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Dean  Rusk.  The  program  thus 
has  broad  support  from  high  levels,  but  the 
true  key  to  Its  long-range  success  lies  In 
the  hands  of  the  private  citizens  of  the 
Americas.  I  have  enough  confidence  in  the 
imagination  and  drive  of  the  private  sector 
to  beUeve  it  will  succeed. 


If  you  should  be  Interested  in  knowing 
more  about  the  Partners  of  tbe  Alliance  and, 
specifically,  if  you  wish  to  know  the  names 
of  the  community  and  i»ivate  sector  leaders 
who  may  be  active  In  the  program  in  your 
home  area,  I  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
of  talking  \^'ith  you  following  these  pro- 
ceedings. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  of  addressing 
you  today.  From  Congressman  Fascell  I 
have  heard  much  about  this  great  gateway 
area  of  Miami  and  also  of  the  excellent  work 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Amer- 
icas. I  congratulate  you  for  what  you  are 
doing  and  I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of 
being  with  you. 


We  Are.  Tragically  Forgetting  Our  Educa- 
tional Processes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF   HTDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29,  1965 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
recently  an  unusually  good  column  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Clifford  B.  Ward  in  the  Port 
Wayne  News-Sentinel.  In  these  days 
when  so  often  the  individual  seems  to  be 
forgotten  or  regarded  as  one  unit  to  be 
administered  by  big  government,  such  a 
column  can  put  things  in  the  pi-oper  per- 
spective. I  include  it  herewith : 
Good  Evening 
(By  Clifford  B.  Ward) 

Freedom  belongs  to  man,  not  by  a  gift  from 
his  fellow  men,  but  as  a  gift  from  God. 

Government  exists  for  man,  not  man  for 
government. 

Man's  spiritual  and  moral  goals  have  a 
primacy  over  any  economic  or  political  goals. 

These  are  fundamental  American  concepts 
and  they  are  being  successfully  challenged 
today  tn  a  million  different  ways,  all  erosive 
of  man's  value  as  a  creatxire  of  God. 

With  all  the  billions  of  dollars  being  ex- 
pended in  this  country  on  education,  we  are 
tragically  forgetting  In  our  educational  proc- 
esses the  very  keystone  of  thought  which 
made  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
unique  In  the  history  of  the  hxunan  race. 
Instead  of  telling  American  youngsters  of 
the  great  principles  upon  which  our  Govern-  ' 
ment  Is  founded,  we  are  Ignoring  the  prlce- 
lessness  of  our  great  spiritual  and  Intellectual 
heritage  by.  In  effect,  concentrating  on  teach- 
ing them  things  no  more  important  than 
how  to  tie  rope  knots. 

COURT    handicaps    TEACHING 

Can  you  imagine  the  usefulness  of  a  com- 
pass without  a  due  north  on  It,  or  a  clock 
without  a  midnight  or  a  midday  on  It?  There 
has  to  be  a  zero  on  every  compass  or  degree 
readings  mean  nothing,  yet  officially  this 
country  Is  now  committed  by  reason  of  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  reasoning  that  no  child  In  a 
public  school  may  be  taught  anything  about 
God  or  a  Supreme  Being,  lest  an  Injustice  be 
done  to  those  who  do  not  believe  In  God  or  a 
Supreme  Being.  How  can  you  teach  a  child 
that  he  is  a  creature  of  God.  if  you  cannot 
teach  him  that  there  Is  a  God?  How  can 
you  teach  him  that  freedom  comes  from  God. 
if  you  cant  teach  him  that  there  Is  a  God? 
How  can  you  teach  him  that  government 
exists  to  serve  him,  not  that  he  exists  to  serve 
government.  If  you  cannot  teach  him  that 
there  is  a  God? 

Few  American  children  anymore  are  taught 
that  otir  GoTernment,  founded  on  the  resi- 
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dual  wisdom  of  many  generatlotifi  of  human 
being  who  went  before  them,  waa  not  a 
copy  of  any  prior  goveinment,  but  was  abso- 
lutely unique  in  enunciating  formally  the 
Idea  that  man  gets  all  of  his  Inalienable 
rights  by  reason  of  his  very  nature  as  a  crea- 
ture of  God. 

FTJOmVES   FROM    OBLIGATIONS 

No  one  can  eat  from  a  pot  Into  which  no 
one  has  put  anything,  and  today  numy  of  our 
youngsters  have  been  taught  that  such  can 
be  done.  For  many  of  them,  higher  educa- 
tion Is  sought,  not  for  itself  but  as  a  means  to 
escape  either  the  military  service  or  work. 
They  are  fugitives  from  obligations,  a  word 
which  they  have  never  been  taught.  They 
look  upon  those  with  a  sense  of  duty  to  them- 
selves and  their  Nation  as  saps.  They  want 
from  the  Government  things  to  which  they 
themselves  have  made  no  oontributlonfi,  and 
look  upK>n  those  who  have  made  such  con- 
tributions as  likewise  saps. 

The  greatest  tragedy  to  a  hvmian  being 
might  well  be  when  he  does  not  sense  his 
own  worth  as  a  human  being,  as  a  citizen. 
as  a  son  or  daughter,  a  husband  or  wife,  a 
father  or  a  mother.  All  great  religions  at- 
tempt to  teach  individual  men  their  own 
worth,  but  Chrlartlanity,  one  of  the  world's 
great  religious,  tecushes  that  one  solitary  hu- 
man being  would  have  made  the  unspeakably 
awesome  sacrifice  of  CTbrist  on  the  cross 
worth  while.  A  kin^s  ransom  can  be  great, 
but  a  God's  ransom  is  infinitely  greater. 

The  conservation  of  this  country's  natural 
resources  Is  a  needed  thing,  but  a  much  more 
needed  thing  Is  a  conservation  of  the  Ameri- 
can's faith  In  himself  as  an  individual,  made 
priceless  by  reason  of  his  God-given  nature. 


Raising  of  Earning  Limitation  on  Social 
Security  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  29.  1965 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  In  today's  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  there  Is  an  editorial  which 
points  out  the  fairness  of  the  action  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  voting 
to  raise  from  $1,200  to  $1,800  the  earning 
limitation  applicable  to  retired  persons 
who  draw  social  security  pensions.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Righting  a  Wrong 

The  Senate  Finance  Conunittee  has  moved 
to  right  a  grievous  wrong  that  the  social 
sec\irity  system  Inflicts  upc«i  retired  persons. 
Under  the  present  law  a  retired  person  may 
earn  $1,200  a  year  without  surrendering  any 
of  his  sociai  security  benefits.  But  on  earn- 
ings between  $1,200  and  $1,700.  he  must  sur- 
render $1  in  benefits  for  every  $2  earned,  and 
for  earnings  in  excess  of  $1,700,  benefits  are 
reduced  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis. 

Due  to  these  limitations,  the  benefits  paid 
under  the  social  security  program  are  re- 
duced, but  the  glaring  defects  of  this  econ- 
omy outshadow  by  far  any  savings  In  out-of- 
ixxrket  costs.  By  penalizing  those  who  wish 
to  work,  the  economy  Is  deprived  of  the  serv- 
ices of  experienced  and  talented  workers, 
many  of  whom  encounter  frustrations  In  Im- 
posed Idleness.  And  in  practice  tlae  law 
discriminates  against  those  who  spent  their 


lives  in  low-income  occupations.  A  retired 
manager  can  arrange  with  his  company  to 
work  for  a  number  of  days  dxiring  a  single 
quarter  of  a  year  without  exceeding  the  eam- 
tngs  limitation.  But  a  retired  blue-coUar 
worker  In  a  lower  Income  bracket  Is  likely 
to  run  afoul  of  the  earnings  limitation. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  proposes 
to  raise  the  exemption  to  $1,800  £und  apply 
the  $l-for-$2  penalty  on  earnings  between 
$1,800  and  $3,000.  This  reform  will  cost  the 
social  security  system  about  $700  million  in 
additional  benefits,  but  it  vrtll  pay  the  co\m- 
try  a  much  larger  dividend  by  releasing 
many  retired  workers  from  the  indignity  of 
enforced  Idleness. 


Federal  Government  and  Louisiana — 
Partners  in  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  29,  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House 
about  the  unfortunate  partnership  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  of 
Louisiana  in  financing  Louisiana  crime. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is  this — by  their  re- 
fusal to  legalize  gambling,  the  two  gov- 
ernments have  made  gambling  a  mob 
monopoly  so  that  gambling  revenues 
banltroll  every  known  shade  of  vice  in  the 
Bayou  State. 

Gambling  has  long  been  a  profitable 
pastime  in  the  New  Orleans  section,  so 
much  so  that  some  of  the  counties — 
parishes — around  New  Orleans  are  known 
as  real  gambler's  dens.  Last  year's  pari- 
mutuel  turnover  in  Louisiana  came  to  $49 
million,  and  this  is  just  scratching  the 
surface  of  Louisiana  gambling.  Testi- 
mony before  the  McCleUan  committee 
put  off- track  betting  at  $50  billion  a  year 
nationwide,  and  other  testimony  F>egged 
off-track  betting  at  only  43  percent  of  the 
illegal  gambling  total,  which  would  have 
the  national  illegal  gambling  total  climb- 
ing near  to  $120  billion  a  year.  Louisi- 
ana's share  of  this  total,  computed  on  a 
population  basis,  would  come  to  atx>ut 
$2.2  billion  a  year.  The  crime  rings  who 
run  America's  gambling  operations  get  to 
keep  about  10  percent  of  the  take  as 
profit — this  would  put  their  Louisiana 
haul  in  the  vicinity  of  $220  million  a  year. 
This  money  goes  to  subsidize  a  lot  of 
murder,  dope,  and  prostitution  in  Louisi- 
ana each  year,  and  it  also  goes  to  con-upt 
the  political  process  so  tliat  gambling  can 
stay  both  illegal— thus  far  for  the  mob — 
and  operational. 

If  the  two  governments  in  Baton  Rouge 
and  Washington  were  mature  enough  to 
realize  the  need  to  regulate  and  control 
the  gambling  urge  with  GoveiTiment- op- 
erated gambling,  we  would  not  see  the 
cruel  paradox  of  the  two  governments 
being  silent  partnei-s  in  eveiT  depth  and 
shade  of  crime  financed  by  illegal  gam- 
bling profits.  What  this  countiy  needs — 
and  wliat  Louisiana  needs — is  Govern- 
ment-controlled gambling  so  that  the 
gambling  m-ge  works  for  the  public  good 
rather  than  against  the  public  good.    I 


recommend  National  and  State  lotteries 
to  get  gambling  moneys  flowing  into  tlie 
public  treasury.  I  believe  that  Govern- 
ment-controlled gambling  would  stop 
Louisiana's  being  a  steaming  swamp  of 
syndicate  gambling. 


People  Who  Really  Know  Selma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF  SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  29,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
July  3,  1965,  issue  of  Human  Events  in- 
cludes a  very  interesting  article  entitled 
"People  Who  Really  Know  Selma,"  writ- 
ten by  Russell  Kirk.  The  article  presents 
testimony  from  a  most  reliable  source — 
Sister  Michael  Ann,  administrator  of  tiie 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  in  Selma. 
Ala. — about  the  various  types  of  persons 
who  participated  in  the  recent  unfortu- 
nate racial  disturbances  In  Selma. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

People  Who  Really  Know  Selma 
(By  Russell  Kirk) 

As  disorderly  demonstrations  recur  at  .S-  '.- 
ma,  Ala.,  It  Is  well  to  pay  attention  to  ihe 
remonstrances  of  some  pro-Negro  reside  r;ts 
of  Selma  who  are  trying  oovirageously  to  re- 
store order  and  tolerable  relationships  be- 
tween white  and  colored  people. 

One  such  Is  Sister  Michael  Ann,  admin- 
istrator of  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  in 
Selma,  established  for  Negroes  of  llmued 
means.  Speaking  in  Detroit  recently  Ui  a 
labor  union  convention,  this  nun  says  that 
Selma  is  like  a  volcano  ready  to  erupt  again. 
Only  Martin  Luther  King,  she  thinks,  "c.^n 
resolve  the  trouble  there — and  I  don't  tliink 
he  realizes  what's  going  on." 

What  is  going  on?  Chiefly,  Sister  Mlclinel 
Ann  points  otit,  reckless  and  demagogic  asri- 
tation  by  some  100  radicals,  white  and  cA- 
ored,  who  have  continued  to  hang  about 
Selma  since  the  troubles  In  March.  Tliese 
are  Irresponsible  outsiders,  a  curse  to  every- 
one trj-ing  to  achieve  peace  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Negroes"  condition. 

Four  categories  of  civil  rights  demon.st-a- 
tors  came  to  Selma  in  March,  Sister  MichAel 
Ann  points  out:  First,  dedicated,  religinis 
people,  "who  really  knew  why  they  were 
there";  second,  well-intentioned  folk  who 
didn't  quite  know  what  the  fuss  was  all 
about;  third,  rude,  tmcouth,  neurotic  rebel.'!, 
indulging  in  sexual  promiscuity.  dreade<l  by 
Selma's  citizens;  last,  "the  followers,"  who 
simply  came  along  for  the  fun  and  game-=— 
as,  under  other  circumstances,  they  niicht 
join  a  lynch  mob.  The  latter  two  groups 
have  almost  ruined  what  the  first  two  grc  ps 
tried  to  accomplish.  "Oh,  If  we  could  Just 
have  a  breather,"  declares  Sister  Mlcli.iel 
Ann. 

Incidentally,  the  Good  Samaritan  Hosp:t.al 
treated  the  100  clvU  rights  workers  injured 
in  the  fight  with  police  In  March,  and  most 
of  those  hurt  since  then.  None  of  the  civil 
rights  demonstrators  paid  the  hospital  riny- 
tliing. 

What  are  the  fresh  demonstrations  at 
Selma  accomplishing — the  new  ones  orga- 
nized by  the  100  bearded  freaks,  white  and 


bl -ck,  who  linger  mischievously  in  Selma? 
W;~-y,  provoking  racial  hostility,  mostly.  The 
de:nands  made  by  these  radicals  are  Impos- 
sib'.e  to  fulfill — and  even  when  concessions 
are  offered  these  extremists,  the  clvU  rights 
f;i:..itics  fail  to  turn  up  for  negotiations,  or 
to  cooperate  In  any  way.  They  thrive  upon 
dii-  >rder. 

Certainly  the  continuing  demonstrations 
li:re  little  to  do  with  voter  registration.  A 
le.ding  Negro  minister  of  Selma,  the  Rev- 
erend C.  C.  Hunter,  says  that  registration  is 
simple  nowadays. 

It  used  to  be  hard,"  Mr.  Hunter  explains. 
•I  Took  the  literacy  test  four  times  before  I 
p  •.^^ed  it.  but  It  has  been  very  easy  to  pass 
for  a  long  time  now.  All  during  January 
the  State  kept  registration  open  longer  than 
thcv  were  required  to.  Tlaey  are  only  sup- 
p  -ed  to  allow  people  to  register  to  vote  twice 
;-;  L.onth.  but  they  were  open  every  day  in 
J i:. nary  and  anybody  could  register.  All  they 
h:  'i  to  do  was  walk  down  and  register  and 
p ;_:.  their  names.  Hundreds  of  Negroes  could 
ha.e  registered  every  week,  but  only  26  went 
dovn  and  registered."  This  was  before 
Mirtin  Luther  King's  niarch  to  Montgomery 
evrr  began. 

1 1  the  name  of  civil  rights,  fanatics  and 
fai.tastics  are  not  entitled  to  destroy  a  com- 
mmiity.  "License  they  mean,  when  they  cry 
liberty,"  to  use  Milton's  phrase.  Or,  In  the 
wr>fds  of  a  celebrated  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Ccvtrt,  "the  Bill  of  Rights  is  not  a  suicide 
pact." 


W'.Icome  to  Colonel  White  and  Colonel 
McDivitt  on  Their  Safe  Return 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  LAUSCHE 

OF  OHIO 

IN-  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  29,  1965 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  Louis 
Godwin,  a  young  and  talented  cartoon- 
ist with  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  emo- 
tionally expressed  the  feelings  of  millions 
of  .Vmericans,  and  of  many  other  per- 
so:i.s  throughout  the  world,  upon  the  safe 
rcMrn  of  Colonel  White  and  Colonel  Mc- 
Divitt after  their  multiple-orbit  space 
fliiit. 

Mr.  Goodwin's  cartoon  appeared  in  tlie 
Columbus  Dispatch  of  June  8.  I  regret 
th;:t  a  Senate  rule  prevents  the  reproduc- 
t '  n  of  such  material  in  the  Record.  Mr. 
Goodwin's  cartoon,  entitled  "Welcome 
Home."  pictures  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  our  St-atue  of  Liberty,  in  New  York 
H,.:bor,  which,  since  1886,  has  been  a 
Symbol  of  freedom  and  welcome  to  mil- 
lio!-'..^  of  immigrants.  In  Mr.  Goodwins 
characterization.  Miss  Liberty  fondly 
c:rdles  a  Gemini  Twin  in  either  arm; 
a.!;!,  while  her  facial  expression  radiates 
hnppiness,  a  single  tear  on  her  cheek  re- 
flects release  from  moments  of  anxiety. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recorp  a  let- 
ter from  Mrs.  George  Healy,  of  Columbus, 
Oluo.  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Co- 
lumbus Dispatch.  In  the  letter.  Mrs. 
Ht,aly  comments  on  Mr.  Goodwin's  car- 
toon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
^v.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.^  loUows : 

T    :  he  Editor  : 

One  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words'" 
!s  .  :i  expression  that  can't  begin  to  express 


my  feelings  concerning  your  "Welcome 
Home"  cartoon  in  the  June  8  Dispatch.  The 
single  tear  was  a  master  touch. 

Your  Mr.  Goodwin  bo  brilliantly  portrayed 
the  emotion  of  all  Americans  toward  the  as- 
tronaut twins,  McDlvltt  and  Wtiite. 

We  felt  pride,  Joy.  gratitude,  and  thank- 
fulness that  their  mission  was  accomplished 
and  they  were  home  safe. 

I  feel  that  everyone  in  the  United  States 
should  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  this  car- 
toon, so  I'm  sending  copies  to  President 
Johnson  and  Senator  Lausche,  hoping  that 
in  some  way  Mr.  Goodwin  will  be  given  na- 
tional recognition  for  his  million-word  car- 
toon that  spoke  for  all  of  us. 

Mrs  GforgeHe.mv. 

Columbus. 


States  and  Localities  Real  Testing  Ground 
for  New  Ideas,  Democratic  Officials  Admit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  legislate  on  the  Federal  level  have 
an  Increasingly  diflBcult  time  to  make 
clear  the  fundamental  Republican  ix)int 
of  view  that  State  and  local  governments 
and  officials,  because  they  are  so  much 
closer  to  the  people  involved,  can  do  a 
much  more  thorough  and  constructive 
job  of  servicing  individuals  than  those 
in  the  Federal  Government.  Occasion- 
ally, with  all  this  emphasis  on  Washing- 
ton, there  appear  some  frank,  honest 
comments  in  which  individuals  admit 
that  this  is  the  case  regardless  of  party 
or  of  personal  philosophy. 

Some  years  ago  Mrs.  Frances  Perkins, 
the  foirmer  Secretarj'  of  Labor,  who 
served  on  a  number  of  Episcor>al  Church 
groups  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  the 
Resurrection,  New  York  City,  told  one 
of  my  associates  that  much  of  her  Labor 
Department  record  was  based  on  ideas 
and  mail  which  came  from  city,  county, 
and  State  officials  and  organizations 
rather  than  from  her  own  Department. 

In  coiuiection  with  her  recent  death 
there  came  to  light  part  of  an  interview 
she  gave  to  Raymond  F.  Male,  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  and  industrj*  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  In  this  report 
which  was  published  in  the  New  Jersey 
Star-Ledger,  of  June  13.  1965.  Franklin 
Gregory,  section  4.  page  4.  both  Mr.  Male 
and  Mrs.  Perkins  went  on  record  about 
the  contribution  made  by  local  individ- 
uals and  local  government.  Cormnis- 
sioner  Male  said,  among  other  things: 

It  is  my  feeling  that  in  national  programs 
that  deal  directly  with  people  ie<lucation,  un- 
cmplo>-ment.  health)  the  closer  you  can  get 
the  administration  to  the  State  and  local 
level,  the  more  effective  they  will  be. 

I  don't  believe  that  even  the  brightest  ad- 
ministr.itor  can  sit  in  Washington  and  writ* 
a  manual  that  will  work  well  or  uniformly 
in  every  State  or  community  in  the  country. 

There  are  great  differences  between  the 
communities  and  the  States  and  I  see  this  as 
a  strength  rather  than  a  form  of  weakness. 

In  fact,  thinks  Male,  these  social  welfare 
projects  should  be  started  at  municipal  or 
State  level  before  blossoming  into  national 
Iirngrams. 


Male  recalled  the  tremendous  programs 
of  the  New  r>eal  In  the  depression -ridden 
1930*6  which  were  actually,  he  pointed  out,  an 
earlier  war  on  poverty. 

Sh(M-tly  befcM-e  her  recent  death.  F.D.R.'s 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Frances  Perkins,  granted 
an  Interview  to  Male. 

She  confirmed  to  me  that  not  a  single  na- 
tional program  of  the  New  Deal  had  not  been 
lifted  out  of  the  successful  experimentation 
in  one  or  more  State  governments. 

Building  on  that  concept,  my  notion  Is 
that  if  we  are  to  have  the  Great  Society  and 
fight  povCTty,  if  we  are  to  make  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  to  automation,  the  success- 
ful approach  wUl  be  maximum  invention  at 
State  and  local  levels. 

Differences  and  competition  between  the 
States  are  healthy.  If  New  Jersey  can  find 
a  better  way  to  help  solve  the  school  dropout 
oroblem.  let's  make  It  available  to  other 
States.  Let's  not  wait  for  soms^xxly  sitting 
on  the  Potomac  to  write  the  prescription. 

If  I  were  sitting  in  Washington.  I  wouldn't 
want  to  push  a  button  for  the  50  States. 

The  complete  article  in  context  follows 
below : 

I  From  the  Sunday  Star-Ledger. 
June  13. 1965] 

Look.  Pellas.  a  Real  Ltve  Bureavcrat 
( By  Franklin  Gregory ) 

We  ran  into  New  Jersey's  conimissioner  of 
labor  and  Industry,  Raymond  F.  Male,  the 
other  day  at  the  Newark  station  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  and  rode  as  far  as  Trenton 
with  him.  "Honest  Ray" — as  we  dubbed  him 
a  good  many  years  ago — has  been  since  the 
first  of  the  year  on  what  Governor  Hvighes 
describes  as  a  "qualified  leave  of  absence." 

The  qualification  Is  that,  while  he's  getting 
no  State  pay.  he  must  still  keep  an  eye  on 
some  loose  ends  of  problems  with  which  his 
department  was  Involved  when  he  went  on 
leave. 

For  example,  his  visit  to  Newark  was  to 
foUowui-  on  the  efforts  by  the  Hughes  ad- 
ministration to  build  a  friendlier  climate  be- 
tween ITT  and  its  workers  following  last 
winter's  bitter  strike. 

But  most  of  Ray's  time  is  spent  occupying 
the  erudite  "chair  of  public  administrator  in 
residence"  at  Fels  Institute,  Wharton  School. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia. 

As  Ray  explained  it : 

"Just  as  Yale  has  a  real  live  author  (John 
Hersey)  in  residence  and  other  colleges  show 
off  poets  and  painters,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  has  In  residence  a  real  live 
bureaucrat  for  the  students  to  look  at." 

The  Idea  is  that  graduate  students  of  pub- 
lic administration  will  get  more  out  of  rub- 
bing elbows  with  a  "live  bureaucrat"  than 
from  textbooks.  These  students.  Incidental- 
ly, will  later  become  city  managers  and  other 
appointed  public  officials. 

Professor  Male  has  found  his  chores  vari- 
ous and  enjoyable.  He  has  taught  classes, 
including  a  night  course  for  In-service  stu- 
dents. The  men  are  already  working  In 
government  jobs:  A  Trenton  State  Prison 
captain  and  lieutenant;  the  personnel  direc- 
tor from  Trenton  State  Hospital:  the  Bethle- 
hem (Pa.)  commissioner  of  public  safety, 
etc. 

Mile  taught  them  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Slate  and  local  government,  illustrating 
how  government  is  used  as  an  instrument  to 
deal  with  unemplojTnent.  crime,  delinquency, 
and  the  like. 

"This  may  sound  funny."  said  Male  "But 
when  I  first  arrived  at  the  university,  the 
dean  of  the  school  said  he  simply  wanted 
me  to  sit  down  and  think.  I've  si>ent  a  lot 
of  time  thinking — and  reading  and  WTitlng." 

Writing  what? 

"Well.  I'm  taking  a  kind  of  look  at  Federal- 
State  relationships  in  the  light  of  problems 
and  issues  now  facing  the  country.  I'm 
writing  from  the  obvious  bias  of   one   who 
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has  been  in  State  and  local  government  for 
20  vears. 

"It  is  my  feeling  that  In  national  pro- 
grams that  deal  directly  with  people  (edu- 
cation, unemployment,  health)  the  closer 
you  can  get  the  administration  to  the  State 
and  local  level,  the  more  effective  they  will 
be. 

••I  don't  believe  that  even  the  brightest  ad- 
ministrator can  sit  In  Washington  and  write 
a  manual  that  will  work  well  or  uniformly 
in  every  State  or  community  in  the  coiintry. 
"There  are  great  differences  between  the 
communities  and  the  States  and  I  see  this 
as  a  form  of  strength  rather  than  a  form  of 
weakness." 

In  fact,  thinks  Male,  these  social  welfare 
projects  should  be  started  at  municipal  or 
State  level  before  blossoming  into  national 
programs. 

Male  recalled  the  tremendous  programs  of 
the  New  Deal  In  the  depression-ridden  1930's 
which  were  actually,  he  pointed  out.  an 
earlier  "war  on  poverty." 

Shortly  before  her  recent  death,  P.DJl.'s 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Frances  Perkins,  granted 
an  interview  to  Male. 

"She  confirmed  to  me  that  not  a  single  na- 
tional program  of  the  New  Deed  had  not 
been  lifted  out  of  the  successful  experimen- 
tation in  one  or  more  State  governments. 

"Building  on  that  concept,  my  notion  Is 
that  if  we  are  to  have  the  Great  Society  and 
fight  poverty,  if  we  are  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustments  to  automation,  the  successful 
approach  will  be  maximum  invention  at 
State  and  local  levels. 

"Differences  and  competition  between  the 
States  are  healthy.  If  New  Jersey  can  find 
a  better  way  to  help  solve  the  school  dropout 
problem,  let's  make  it  available  to  other 
States.  Let's  not  wait  for  somebody  sitting 
on  the  Potomac  to  write  the  prescription. 

"If  I  were  sitting  in  Washington,  I  wouldn't 
want  to  push  a  button  for  the  50  States." 

Ray  told  us  that  the  Fels  Institute  of  Local 
and  State  Government,  where  he  occupies 
the  chair  of  "live  bureaucrat,"  was  nanxed 
after  the  late  Samuel  Pels,  the  soapmaker. 
It  seems  that  the  Fels  fortune,  which  fi- 
nanced the  Institute,  was  begun  in  a  modest 
way  In  the  Philadelphia  Fels  home  where 
Samuel's  mother  made  soap  In  the  basement. 
Fels,  It  appears,  was  a  crusader  for  the 
type  of  home  rule  which  Male  espouses. 

When  the  train  reached  Trenton,  we  got 
off  and  Male  continued  on  to  Philadelphia. 
As  we  trudged  up  the  stairs  In  the  sweltering 
heat,  we  couldn't  help  wishing  that  the 
Pennsy  would  get  its  broken  escalator  fixed 
in  time  to  celebrate  Male's  return  July  1. 

If  the  Pennsy  does,  Male  will  still  have  a 
fairly  happy  homecoming.  He  will  find  that 
his  salary  has  been  Increased  from  Ite  fornier 
$20,000  per  annum  to  $25,000. 

We  anticipate  also  that  when  Male  gets 
back  Into  harness,  his  department  of  labor 
and  Industry  will  really  staxt  humming. 
After  all,  the  commissioner  has  had  6  months 
of  "thinking — and  reading  and  writing." 


Notable  Step  by  Kentucky  Press  Associa- 
tion Toward  Assuring  a  Free  Press  and 
Fair  Trials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    ICEIMTL.'C'K.T 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  29.  1965 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiianlmous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 


an  editorial  and  an  article  from  the  June 
8  Issue  of  the  Louisville  Cofurier-Joumal. 

As  the  editorial  states: 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  spoken 
about  the  conflicts  that  have  arisen  between 
the  constitutional  guarantees  of  free  press 
and  fair  trial. 

I  agree  with  the  editorial  that  the  Ken- 
tucky Press  Association  deserves  ap- 
plause for  its  courage  in  approving  the 
statement  of  principles  drafted  by  a 
committee  of  its  members,  headed  by 
Norman  E.  Isaacs,  executive  editor  of  the 
Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Courier- Journal,  June  8.  19651 

Kditorial — Notable  Step  Tow.akd  Assuring  a 

Free  Press  and  FAia  Trials 

A  great  deal  has  been  vtTitten  and  spoken 
about  the  conflicts  that  have  arisen  between 
the  constitutional  guarantees  of  free  press 
and  fair  trial.  At  its  meeting  this  past 
weekend,  the  Kentucky  Press  Association 
took  an  important  and  admirable  step  In 
adopting  a  statement  of  principles  that  may 
lead  the  way  to  higher  standards  for  both 
press  and  bar  not  only  In  Kentucky,  but, 
hopefully,  in  other  States  as  well. 

Kentucky's  editors  have  attacked  the  prob- 
lem forthrlghtly,  with  suggestions  covering 
specific  areas  of  news  concerning  crime. 
They  urge  law  enforcement  officers  and  news- 
papers alike  to  refrain  from  using  the  term 
"confession"  to  describe  stttements  attrib- 
uted to  persons  under  arre3t.  They  recom- 
mend that  there  be  great  care  used  con- 
cerning prior  records  of  those  arrested  be- 
cause "under  the  law  an  individUtU  must  be 
tried  for  the  accusation  at  bund,  not  for  prior 
delinquencies." 

There  is  so  much  in  the  stotement  de- 
serving of  close  attention  that  the  Courier- 
Journal  is  today  reprinting  tlie  text  of  It 
on  the  adjoining  page.  E\-ery  citizen  ought 
to  read  it  thoughtfully. 

There  seems  to  us  great  merit  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  major  police  departments  con- 
sider adding  staff  legal  counsel.  We  think 
the  press  association  also  Is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  Its  em'J>H»«fe  on  the  "principle  of 
equity" — that  "all  acquittals,  clearances  of 
suspicion  and  corrections  of  serious  mis- 
statement of  fact  be  given  news  treatment  as 
close  In  importance  and  position  to  the 
original  publication  as  possible." 

In  so  many  other  areas  of  the  country 
there  has  been  only  acrimaoiious  debate  be- 
tween press  and  bar  over  this  broad  issue. 
We  can  Justly  take  pride  In  the  fact  th.''* 
the  first  gesture  for  meetings  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  bar  and  the  broadcast  media 
came  from  the  St.ate's  press  as.=ociation.  The 
statement  speaks  well  for  the  diligence  all 
the  grouf)s  put  into  the  effort.  It  is.  there- 
fore, fitting  that  the  press  has  taken  the 
role  of  leadership  in  being  the  first  to  adopt 
the  principles  and  to  hava  invited  the  bar 
associations  and  tlie  Kentucky  broadcasters 
to  Join  in  endorsing  the  guidelines  and  to 
establish  a  joint  standing  committee  to  make 
more  effective  the  total  thrust. 

Certainly,  the  statement  of  principles  is 
not  a  cure-all.  It  Imposes  no  restrictions  and 
lacks  enforcement  powers.  It  is,  however. 
an  honest  approach  to  a  delicate  and  difficult 
problem.     The    Kentaicky    press    Association 

deserves  applause  for  its  courage  In  taking 

a  position  so  advanced  and  responsible. 

The  Courier-Journal  salutes  Its  colleagues 
In  the  State  press  and  pledges  to  do  its  best 
to  Uve  up  to  the  spirit  enunciated  In  these 
guidelines. 


[Prom  the  Louisville  (Ky.)   Courier- Journ.-il. 
Junes,  1965] 

The  Press  and  Fair  Trial  Reporting — A 
Statement  op  Principi.es  That  Was 
Adoptkd  by  the  KPA 

(Editor's  Note. — This  statement  of  prin- 
ciples, approved  \^'ithout  dissent  by  t:;e 
Kentucky  Press  Association  at  its  weekend 
meeting  at  Kentucky  Dam  Village  Sl.te 
Park,  was  drafted  by  a  committee  heacic-d 
by  Norman  E.  Isaacs,  executive  editor  of  ihe 
Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville  Tinies  i 
One  year  ago — concerned  over  the  appar- 
ent conflicts  which  arise  from  time  to  time 
between  the  1st  amendment  to  the  Fedei.:l 
Constitution  guaranteeing  free  press  and 
the  6th  amendment  guaranteeing  fair 
trial — the  Kentucky  Press  Association  au- 
thorized disctissions  with  other  State  or- 
ganizations toward  the  establishment  oi  a 
statement  of  principles. 

Suoh  discussions  have  been  held.  They 
have  been  fruitful.  The  Kentucky  Press 
Association  believes  that  whatever  conflicts 
exist  can  be  kept  to  a  minimxun  provided 
that  all  of  those  involved  In  the  legal  proc- 
esses and  in  news  coverage  take  every  re.i- 
sonable  step  to  maintain  an  unprejudiced 
atmosphere. 

Both  press  and  bar  stand  In  strong  sup- 
port of  aU  the  Federal  and  State  const  i  i  ii- 
tional  provisions — the  rights  of  the  free 
press,  the  right  of  Individuals  against  un- 
lawful search  and  selz\ue,  the  right  of  an 
individual  to  counsel,  the  right  to  protcc- 
tlon  against  self-incrimination,  the  protec- 
tions against  excessive  bail  or  excessive 
punishment,  and  the  right  of  all  persons 
accused  of  criminal  acts  to  swift  and  public 
trial  by  impartial  jxirors. 

It  Is  toward  the  furtherance  of  these  cfKils 
tliat  the  Kentucky  Press  Association  l:,is 
drawn  up  the  following  guidelines. 

Tlie  collaboration  of  all  is  solicited  c' 
reporters  and  editors;  of  those  who  servo  a^ 
law-enforcement  posts;  of  officers  of  t'.ie 
courts:  of  those  who  serve  as  counsel. 

And  to  attain  these  goals,  the  Kentucky 
Press  Association  warmly  Invites  the  en- 
dorsement of  bar  associations  and  of  the 
Kentucky  Broadcasters  Association. 

1.    DANGER    OF    "confessions" 

It  is  the  function  of  police  officers  und 
Commonwealth  attorneys  to  question  tl:  <e 
suspected  of  crime.  Law  enforcement  offi- 
cers have  every  right  to  seek  as  much  Infor- 
mation as  possible  from  those  under  arrest. 
provided  these  persons  are  notified  of  tr.eir 
con.=  titiitional  rights,  and  are  not  coerced. 

The  publication,  however,  of  the  results  of 
such  questioning  is  not  only  extralegal,  but 
is  often  dangerous. 

Reporters  and  editors  should  bear  in  mind 
that  in  tlie  great  majority  of  c;vses  brought 
to  trial,  many  purported  "  confess  inis" 
which  are  published  are  often  not  lntrod-.:oed 
into  evidence.  The  publication  of  such  in.-i- 
terial,  even  though  Issued  by  law  enfi  rce- 
ment  officers,  does  not  relieve  the  newspapers 
of  basic  legal  responsibility.  In  a  s:re;U 
number  of  cases  in  recent  years,  the  p'lbll- 
catlon  of  such  matter  has  resulted  in  the 
reversal  of  convictions  by  courts  at  appeal. 

It  Is  recommended,  therefore,  that  all  law 
enforcement  officers  and  all  Journalists  re- 
frain from  using  the  term  "confession"  to 
describe  a  statement  attributed  to  a  pc:sra 
under  arrest. 

Policy  is  outlined 

As  a  general  principle,  newspapers  sh.iild 
follow  the  policy  of  stating  sunply  that  iaw 

enforcement  officers  have  reported  that  the 

Individual   luider    arrest   has   made   a   sto.te- 
ment  containing  damaging  admissions. 

This  prcxedure  may  not  be  adequate  in 
cases  involving  major  offenses  and  where  the 
degree   of   public   concern   Is   sufficient   w 
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jv.-tify  news  coverage  in  greater  detail  In 
order  to  pacify  community  unrest.  In 
ca^es  of  this  type,  reporters  should  make 
every  effort  to  interview  the  accused  Indi- 
viduals to  seek  corroboration  of  the  state- 
ments attributed  to  them;  or  to  seek  out  the 
accused's  counsel  for  comment. 

WTiatever  is  published  in  these  instances, 
b>  wever,  shoiild  be  presented  In  such  man- 
ner as  not  to  place  the  newspapers  in  the 
rcle  of  Judge  or  Jury;  and  should  be  couched 
In  such  dispassionate  terms  as  not  to  impair 
thr-  accused  person's  right  to  a  trial  free  of 
pi'  judice. 

Police  counsel  advised 

In  this  connection.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
Kintucky  Press  Association  that  major 
pi^'.ice  departments  wotUd  be  well  advised 
to  maintain  staff  legal  counsel.  It  Is  not 
p  -sible  for  police  officers  to  keep  abreast 
oi  legaJ  developments,  and  staff  counsel 
could  provide  a  most  valuable  service. 

The  weight  of  legal  decisions  In  recent 
ye.  rs  makes  it  clear  that  reversal  Is  only  to 
he  expected  in  cases  where  an  accused 
individual  has  not  been  notified  of  his  right 
to  counsel,  or  where  notification  has  not 
be'ii  given  that  statements  made  to  arrest- 
\r.c  officers  may  be  used  in  evidence. 

The  addition  of  staff  legal  cotmsel  would 
provide  ix>llce  departments  with  up-to-date 
data  on  proper  procedures  and  save  the  law 
enforcement  branch  from  the  disappoint- 
ments that  come  from  technical  failures  In 
co::^.plying  with  both  the  statutes  and  the 
de-:sions  of  cotu-ts  of  appeal. 

2.  use  of  prior  records 

rnder  the  law  an  individual  must  be  tried 
for  the  accusation  at  hand — not  for  prior 
de'  !iquencies.  Unless  a  defendant  openly 
dv.r.ng  a  trial  admits  previous  arrests  and 
co:  viction,  the  record  of  the  past  cannot  be 
di  :osed  to  either  Jury  or  Judge.  Only  when 
a  •  Tdict  has  been  reached  does  a  report  of 
th  individual's  past  record  reach  the  judge 
£0  -liat  he  can  appraise  it  in  terms  of  sen- 
te!:   ;ng. 

Tiierefore,  when  a  newspaper  transmits  In- 
fo: :;ation  about  the  prior  record  of  a  person 
unier  arrest,  it  is  unwittingly  bringing  Into 
dirct  conflict  the  constitutional  rights  af- 
forticd  by  the  1st  and  6th  amendments. 

T'-icre  are  cases,  however,  where  a  crime 
Is  f  such  a  nature  and  of  such  importance 
that  restraint  in  this  regard  is  difficult,  if 
no'   impossible. 

The  Oswald  case 

T;ie  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  case  is  not  a  pre- 
cis example.  There  were  excesses  of  another 
type  (these  are  discussed  In  section  3). 
There  was  no  mention  In  the  published  re- 
po.'s  of  any  prior  criminal  record  on  Os- 
waM.  Had  such  a  record  existed  It  most 
cer  .linly  would  have  been  published. 

V  hlie  the  principle  remains  that  every  ac- 
rc  d  person  is  entitled  to  his  constitution- 
al r.ghts,  the  assassination  of  a  President 
Is  r  such  unusual  nature  and  the  depth  of 
pui  lie  interest  so  far-reaching — and  the 
ner  1  that  maximum  information  be  given 
the  citizenry  so  compelling — that  a  violation 
by  he  news  media  under  such  circumstances 
wr.'  d  have  to  be  regarded  as  an  understand- 
ab-  departure  from  the  norm. 

T..e  problem  confronting  the  news  media 
cai;  best  be  illustrated  by  mentioning  the 
nairc  of  John  Dillinger.  Were  another  Dil- 
linr  r  to  develop  and  the  full  weight  of  the 
Feci.ral   Government   be   brought  into  play 

in  'f-ektng  his  capture,  the  press  could  not 
&v(  ;:i  giving  all  the  details  of  past  crimes. 

Restraint  is  urged 
1"  is  not  in  such  cases,  however,  that  the 
norn-.a!  difficulty  arises.  The  Kentucky  Press 
Asf  ciatlon  emphasizes  that  unless  there  be 
C'^  .-  and  overpowering  reasons  dictated  by 
the  public  interest,  the  news  media  should 
refrin  from  publishing  prior  records  of 
cn.n  ;nal   activity. 


The  news  media  are  urged,  however,  to 
seek  out  such  Information  for  Its  own  guid- 
ance and  for  the  subsequent  protection  of 
society  should  there  be  miscarriages  of  Jus- 
tice. 

There  have  been,  and  there  will  be  in  the 
futvire.  Instances  where  individuals  with 
long  records  of  violent  crime  have  either 
been  freed  or  given  minor  sentences.  In 
such  cases,  the  possession  of  prior  records 
by  the  news  media  will  present  opportunities 
after  trials  for  public  disclosure  and  the 
opportunity  thus  given  the  citizenry  to  seek 
reforms   in  the   legal   procedures. 

3.  pretrial  and  trial  reporting 
In  cases  where  there  has  been  unusual 
news  interest,  the  news  media  have  followed 
the  practice  of  summarizing  such  cases 
immediately  preceding  the  opening  of  a 
criminal  trial.  Careless  pretrial  reviewing 
contains  the  danger  of  prejudicing  the 
guarantees  of  fair  trial. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  know  when  such 
casese  are  due  for  trial  and  to  be  given  as 
much  Information  as  is  proper  and  reason- 
able. Every  care  should  be  taken  in  such 
advance  reporting  to  observe  the  principles 
outlined  above  concerning  statements  attrib- 
uted to  the  accused  individual  and  about 
prior  records  of  violations. 

The  Kentucky  Press  Association  believes 
that  law-enforcement  officers,  attorneys, 
officers  of  the  court,  and  newsi>apermen 
must  keep  in  mind  at  all  times  that  every 
citizen  is  a  j>otential  juror.  It  follows  as  a 
fundamental  principle  for  all  concerned 
that  pretrial  comment  and  publication 
should  be  as  fair,  factual,  and  impartial  as 
conscientious  men  and  women  can  present 
such  information. 

The  Dallas  blame 

The  Oswald  case  In  Dallas  brought  sharp 
criticism  from  many  sources,  including  the 
Warren  Commission  and  the  American  Bar 
Association.  The  prime  fault  In  that  case 
rested  with  the  ranking  officers  of  the 
Dallas  Police  Department  and  with  State's 
attorneys. 

Both  the  Warren  Commission  and  the 
American  Bar  Association  held  it  one  thing 
for  police  officers  to  collect  evidence;  and 
quite  another  to  release  this  type  of  in- 
formation because  it  has  the  effect  of  con- 
ducting a  trial  In  the  press,  rather  than  in 
the  courtroom. 

There  have  been  other  cases  (usually  sen- 
sational in  nature)  where  the  conduct  of 
both  prosecuting  and  defense  attorneys  vio- 
lated all  precepts  of  fair  trial  and  fair  com- 
ment. It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  bar 
associations  to  control  such  conduct  and  to 
enforce  proper  standards. 

It  follows  that  If  newspapers  are  to  exer- 
cise restraint  in  the  publication  of  informa- 
tion about  arrests,  about  prior  criminal 
activity  on  the  part  of  those  accused  of 
crime,  and  in  pretrial  reporting,  the  public 
is  entitled  to  fuller  coverage  of  the  actual 
trials. 

Newspapers  are  therefore  encouraged  to 
expand  trial  coverage  so  that  the  public  can 
be  accorded  full  information  about  the  na- 
ture of  criminal  activity  and  the  results  of 
the  community's  law  enforcement  pro- 
cedures. 

In  covering  trials,  reporters  should  use 
care  in  one  aspect.  This  concerns  state- 
ments made  in  court  during  times  when 
the  Jury  has  been  excused.  It  is  proper 
for  a  reporter  to  convey  the  essence  of  the 
courtroom  argument,  but  any  prejudicial 
comment  uttered  out  of  the  hearing  of  the 

jury  Should  be  excluded  from  any  published 

report. 

4.    HANDLING    JWENILE    CASES 

Perhaps  more  debate  goes  on  concerning 
the  projjer  method  of  reporting  cases  Involv- 
ing juveniles  than  any  other  phase  of  crime 
reporting.  There  remains  widespread  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  most  effective  and  ethical 
means  of  treating  such  cases. 


Tlie  general  practice  In  the  Commonwealth 
is  that  wherever  and  whenever  possible,  the 
anonymity  of  JuvenUes  placed  under  arrest 
be  protected.  Under  Kentucky  law,  complete 
discretion  In  this  field  Is  given  to  the  juvenile 
courts,  or  to  the  presiding  court  In  those 
counties  where  no  juvenUe  court  exists. 

There  is  as  yet  no  standard  method  used 
by  the  variotis  Juvenile  courts  In  releasing 
information  for  publication.  What  one 
county's  court  considers  a  serious  violation, 
another  county's  court  may  treat  as  a  Juve- 
nile prank.  The  Kentucky  Press  Association 
urges  some  system  of  unlfcwmlty  by  the  juve- 
nile courts  in  releasing  information. 

Difficult  cases 

Tlie  news  media  are  placed  in  a  difficult 
position  In  cases  where  gangs  of  young  toughs 
attack  other  juveniles  or  sidults  and  where  a 
16-year-old  may  use  a  gun  to  commit  a 
crime.  Under  law,  the  press  Is  free  to  report 
the  names  of  those  over  18,  but  the  names  of 
the  worst  of  the  violators  can  be  withheld  If 
the  Juvenile  cotirt  of  jurisdiction  so  decrees. 

To  cover  Instances  such  as  this,  the  Ken- 
tucky Press  Association  stands  ready  to  work 
with  the  bar  associations  In  order  that  the 
public  Interest  may  be  protected  adequately. 

As  a  basic  principle,  all  responsible  news- 
papers already  cooperate  fully  with  the  juve- 
nile courts  to  uphold  the  State  law  which 
protects  Juveniles  for  whom  rehabilitation  is 
possible. 

5.    the    USE    or    WANTED    DESCRIPTIONS 

Prom  time  to  time,  crimes  are  committed 
in  which  law-enforcement  officials  must  issue 
descriptions  of  individuals  sought  in  such 
cases. 

The  press  is  urged  to  collaborate  with  the 
law-enforcement  agencies  in  this  regard,  but 
Is  cautioned  that  there  is  danger  in  the  use 
of  photographs,  sketches,  and  names. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  peri- 
odically releases  the  names  and  photographs 
of  most  wanted  individuals.  In  these  cases, 
the  FBI  is  acting  under  Federal  law  and  is 
seeking  persons  tmder  Indictment  for  major 
crimes. 

In  State  cases,  a  newspaper  assumes  full 
risk  In  publishing  names,  protographs,  or 
sketches  of  individuals  sought,  but  not  yet 
under  Indictment.  A  case  of  mistaken  iden- 
tity can  result  in  libel. 

There  also  is  inherent  danger  In  the  publi- 
cation of  photographs  taken  by  cameras 
placed  in  banks  and  other  business  establish- 
ments. Mlsidentificatlon  of  a  legitimate 
customer  as  a  law  violator  can  have  serious 
repercussions  for  a  newspaper. 

Consistent  with  these  precautions,  news- 
papers are  tirged  to  give  every  possible  assist- 
ance to  law-enforcement  agencies  In  their 
search  for  individuals  under  Indictment. 

6.    THE   PRINCIPLI!    OP   EQUITT 

One  of  the  major,  continuing  criticisms 
against  all  branches  of  the  news  media  Is 
that  reports  of  criminal  Involvement  are  often 
given  considerable  prominence,  but  that  sub- 
sequent clearance  or  acquittal  of  he  individ- 
ual Is  accorded  only  casual  mention. 

The  Kentucky  Press  Association  recom- 
mends the  principle  of  equity  treatment — 
that  all  acquittals,  clearances  of  suspicion, 
and  corrections  of  serious  misstatement  of 
fact  be  given  news  treatment  as  close  in  im- 
portance and  position  to  the  original  publica- 
tion as  is  possible. 

7.    STANDING    COMMrTTEE 

In  tlie  furtherance  of  thee  principles,  the 
Kentucky  Press   Association   stands  ready   to 

join  the  bar  associations  and  the  Kentucky 

broadcasters  in  establishing  a  standing  com- 
mittee to  pericxllcally  review  these  guidelines. 

The  Kentucky  Press  Association  would  en- 
vision the  function  of  such  a  committee  as 
that  of  appraising  the  scope  and  effectiveness 
of  the  principles  and  to  recommend  changes, 
alterations,  or  additions  when  desirable  or 
necessary. 
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8.    RIGHT   TO   INVESTIGATE 


Nothing  In  this  statement  of  prlnclplee  in 
any  way  limits  or  proacribefi  tlie  rights  of  the 
preea  to  investigate  and  expose  corruption 
and  wrongdoing  in  society.  The  press  re- 
mains free  to  search  out  waywardness  no  mat- 
ter where  It  exists  and  to  focus  the  search- 
light upon  the  conduct  of  any  who  may  vio- 
late the  public  trust.  i  , 

The  intent  of  these  principles  is  t^rnain- 
tain  the  fullest  flow  of  information  consist- 
ent with^he  obligation  of  a  free  society  to- 
ward those  accused  of  violating  the  laws. 

Every  individual,  no  matter  what  his  rank 
in  life,  is  entitled  to  the  protections  of  a  fair 
and  impartial  uial.  To  this  end.  the  Ken- 
tucky Press  Association  urges  its  member- 
ship to  pledge  themselves  to  pursue  the  pre- 
cept of  the  preamble  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution which  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
Justice  and  the  insiiring  of  domestic  tran- 
quility. 

Intelligent  communications  insures  domes- 
tic tranquillity — in  maintaining  a  commu- 
nity's faith  that  its  law-enforcement  machin- 
ery is  operating  faithfully  and  efficiently — in 
maintaining  public  faith  that  innocent  in- 
divldiials  are  not  being  unjustly  sought  or 
punished — in  upholding  faith  that  justice 
prevails. 

Spirit  of  responsibility 

By  the  same  token,  Intelligent  communica- 
tions calls  for  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Re- 
sponsibility indicates  restraint  in  the  dissem- 
ination of  pretrial  Information  concerning 
those  accused  of  crime — the  restraint  of  in- 
telligent self-interest  that  dictates  that  fair 
and  impartial  trial  is  a  cornerstone  of  Amer- 
ican freedom — that  we  follow  the  advice  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  as  written  to  the  editor  of 
the  Illinois  Gazette  on  August  11.  1846: 

"He  who  makes  an  assertion  without  know- 
ing whether  it  is  true  or  false  is  guilty  of 
falsehood,  and  the  accidental  truth  of  the 
assertion  does  not  Jvistify  or  excuse  him." 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  these  principles  have 
been  drawn  up  and  adopted — toward  the  end 
that  free  press  and  fair  trial  may  comple- 
ment each  other. 


Birthday  of  the  B-52 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29.  1965 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remai'ks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  followingr  editorial  from 
the  Wichita.  Kans.,  Beacon  which  takes 
note  of  the  10th  anniversary  of  service 
for  the  B-52  jet  bomber  with  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command.  The  editorial  also 
emphasizes  again  the  importance  of 
movins:  ahead  with  planning  and  devel- 
opment of  a  follow-on  aircraft. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Birthday  or  the  B-52 

This  week  brings  us  to  the  eve  of  a  sig- 
nificant anniversary.  Tuesday  will  mark  10 
years  since  the  Boeing  B-52  bomber  went 
Into  service  with  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

No  other  aircraft  In  military  aviation  his- 
tory can  match  the  B-52's  record  of  longevity 
as  the  mainstay  of  a  bomber  fleet.  Wichita 
and  the  Boeing  Co.  and  its  employees  can 
take  pride  in  the  role  they  have  played  in  the 
defense  of  our  Nation.  Out  of  744  B-52 
Stratofortresses  built  in  the  past  decade,  467 
were  produced  at  Wichita. 


Nor  is  the  B-52's  end  in  sight.  More  than 
600  of  the  bombers  are  still  operational. 
And  Judging  from  present  defense  planning. 
10  years  from  now  the  B-52  may  still  be  an 
Important  part  of  the  Nation's  deterrent 
military  force. 

This  would  indeed  make  the  B-52  unique, 
giving  it  a  lifespan  about  twice  that  of  the 
normal  military  aircraft.  Most  military  air- 
craft, at'  the  end  of  10  years,  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  something  better. 

What  will  succeed  the  B^52?  It  cannot 
go  on  forever.  The  question,  unfortunately, 
is  a  disturbing  one.  The  Defense  Depart- 
menS'^is  not  looking  ahead  to  a  successor  for 
the  B-52.  No  funds  are  allotted  for  develop- 
ing a  new  manned  bomber. 

Tlie  Governments  present  attitude,  of 
course,  is  that  missiles  are  the  weapons  of 
the  future.  But  the  question  Is,  should  they 
be  the  only  weapons?  Should  we  be  putting 
all  our  defense  eggs  in  one  basket? 

Garner  Shriver.  representative  from  this 
congressional  district,  urged  in  Congress  this 
week  that  the  entire  $46  million  set  aside 
for  military  research  be  spent  on  new  naanned 
aircraft.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Soviets, 
because  they  are  conducting  their  space  and 
commercial  aircraft  development  programs 
in  secret,  may  also  secretly  be  working  on 
new  and  startling  military  aircraft. 

Shriver's  concern  may  go  deeper  than 
most,  but  there  are  plenty  of  knowledgeable 
men  in  both  the  military  and  civilian 
branches  of  Government,  wbo  feel  we  ought 
to  be  looking  toward  a  nianned  bomber  to  re- 
place the  B-52  when  its  end  finally  comes. 

Spending  money  now  to  develop  a  new 
manned  bomber  would  not  necessarily  com- 
mit the  Nation  to  its  production.  But  at 
least  we  would  be  prepared  to  renew  our 
bomber  force  if  need  be.  Missiles  alone  may 
well  be  able  to  protect  our  Nation  in  years  to 
come.    But  this  is  not  yet  certain. 

As  the  B-52  marks  its  10th  birthday,  the 
White  House.  Pentagon  and  Congress  should 
ponder  this  thought:  It  would  be  far  better 
to  develop  a  bomber  we'll  ne\er  need  than  to 
discover  we  need  a  bomber  we  are  unable 
to  produce. 


Treasury  Department  and  Esther  Peter- 
son's Office  Join  To  Issae  Excellent  Lit- 
tle Pamphlet  on  Excise  Tax  Changes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29,  1965 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  try 
hard  to  study  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
legislation  we  pa.ss,  as  I  know  my  col- 
leagues also  do,  but  It  is  almost  Impos- 
sible to  remember  every  detail  of  any 
bill.  Thus,  last  weekend,  when  I  took  a 
plane  to  visit  some  members  of  my  fam- 
ily in  southern  Virginia.  I  was  sure  I  was 
overcharged  for  my  ticket,  because  the 
receipt  showed  payment  of  a  Federal  ex- 
cise tax. 

"Didn't  we  just  repeal  that  tax?"  I 
asked.  If  I  had  thought  about  It  a  bit 
more.  I  would  have  remembered  that  the 
5 -percent  tax  on  airline  fares  was  actu- 
ally reenacted  by  the  bill  we  passed  cut- 
ting or  repealing  other  excises.  But  at 
the  moment  of  buying  my  ticket,  I  was 
sure  the  salesman  was  making  a  mistake 
by  charging  me  this  tax.  Similarly.  I 
am  sure  countless  consumers  will  be  com- 


plaining to  sales  clerks  about  the  charges 
on  merchandise  or  services  on  which  ex- 
cise taxes  have  been  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated. 

A    HANDY    GUIDE    TO    THE    TAX    REDUCTIONS 

Hence,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed  grati- 
fied that  the  Treasury  Department,  at 
the  request  of  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  has  prepared  and  made 
available  to  the  public  an  excellent  lit  lie 
handy  guide  to  the  various  changes  in 
the  excise  tax  laws,  explaining  clearl\  — 
in  question-and-answer  form — wl.at 
items  are  affected  and  in  what  way. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Esti.or 
Peterson,  who  also  serves  as  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Interests  as  well  as  the  Presideni's 
Wliite  House  Special  Assistant  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  has  demonstrated  once 
again  in  this  situation  her  alert  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  of  the  average  fam- 
ily and  consumer,  and  her  initiative  in 
doing  something  effective  and  affirma- 
tive in  helping  to  solve  them.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  am  placing  this 
excellent  little  excise  tax  guide  in  tne 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

TRr.A.SURY     POSITION     ON     "USER     CH.IRGES"     NOT 
SH..^RED    BY    CONGRESS 

In  placing  this  pamphlet  in  the  RECor;D, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  should  make  clear 
that  the  Congress  does  not  fully  concu:- 
with  the  discussion  on  the  need  for  or 
the  merits  of  "user  charges"  in  all  sitiia- 
tions.  For  instance,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  ever  since  the  second  Hoo'.er 
Commission  repoi-t.  has  been  urging  that 
the  cost5  of  Federal  meat  and  poultry 
inspection,  and  the  costs  of  maintenar.ee 
and  operation  of  waterways  commeice, 
among  other  things,  be  passed  on  to  the 
public  through  "user  charges."  I  have 
made  clear  my  p>osition  on  this  issue 
many  times.  It  Is  not  a  partisan  Issue, 
since  the  Budget  Bureau  has  won  en- 
dorsement of  its  position  on  this  matter 
from  both  Republican  and  Democi-atic 
Presidents,  who  have  made  these  pro- 
posals in  their  budget  messages.  I  In- 
tend to  continue  to  fight  the  imposition 
of  user  charges  for  meat  inspection  be- 
cause meat  inspection  Is  not  a  service  to 
the  meat  processor — it  Is  a  public  health 
neces.sity.  and  thus  a  legitimate  expendi- 
ture by  the  Federal  Government.  My 
reasons  for  opposing  such  user  char-'cs 
are  rather  complex,  and  have  been  stated 
on  other  occasions  here  in  the  House,  so 
do  not  have  to  be  repeated  here.  But  in 
view  of  the  comments  on  user  charges  in 
the  little  pamphlet  on  excise  tax  chan  ;es 
which  I  am  placing  in  the  Record,  I  :\!t 
I  should  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  com- 
pletely endorsing  this  particular  section 
of  the  pamphlet  or  changing  previous 
positions  I  have  taken. 

Incidentally,  while  Congress  has  n.ot 
agreed  with  all  of  the  suggestions  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  for  user  charges,  we  have 
enacted  several  such  taxes  or  chare os, 
including  highway  taxes,  and  fees  for 
using  the  national  parks,  to  name  a  few. 
The  main  point  to  keep  In  mind  Is  tl^at 
each  such  tax  or  charge  must  stand  on 
its  own  merits,  rather  than  on  stiict 
budgetary  considerations. 


Jxne  .39,  1965 
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other  than  this  reservation  about  one 
liale  section  of  the  excellent  excise  tax 
pamphlet,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  make  available 
tl^.e  full  text  of  the  consumer  publication 
on  excise  taxes,  as  follows: 

"   :e  Excise  Tax  Reduction:   Some  Questions 
AND  Answers  for  Consumers 

•  This  Is  not  our  first  tax  cut.  It  will  not  be 
oMr  last.  But  in  consolidating  our  prosperity 
ar.d  advancing  the  cause  of  fairness  and  bal- 
;.::oe  in  our  tax  system.  It  will  surely  r.ink 
:;.   one  of  the  most  important." 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

M.\Y  17.  1965. 

What  docs  the  excise  tax  cut  mean  to  con- 
.=^-  ?r.ers? 

It  means  lower  prices  on  hundreds  of  items. 
I-  eliminates  immediately  the  10  percent  re- 
T  I'.er's  excise  tax  on  such  items  as  toilet 
. ;  icles.  wallets  and  pocketbooks.  Jewelry, 
;.:.d  furs.  In  addition,  manufacturers  ex- 
t  >t'  taxes  on  many  other  Items  are  also  eliml- 
r.  *ed  or  reduced  immediately,  with  later  re- 
Ci  ctions  scheduled  on  January  1.  1966,  Jan- 
i;  r\-  1,  1967,  January  1,  1968,  and  January  1, 
1'0)9. 

What  are  some  typical  savings  on  pur- 
c:  .ises  constuners  can  expect  from  the  im- 
r:  odiate  elimination  of  the  retail  excise 
t.:\es? 

Typical  savings  are  shown  below  in  the 
fi  blowing  table: 


Retail 
price 

Tax 
S3  vine 

<  ..-metlc; -.    ._     - 

\"    iiipti's  hiiniiLiiitr 

^     '  ('iV-O 

$10 
10 
40 
50 

a.'io 

750 

$1 
1 

4 

V.  .:cli 

V'c  iL'pnient  rlDp 

0 

1    r  coat 

.  .1 

What  are  the  price  savings  consumers  a.\n 
•.poet,  typically,  from  the  manufacturers'  ex- 
::-?  tax  cuts  going  into  effect  In   1965-66? 

This  is  difficult  to  estimate  because  retail 
r':-..es  vary  considerably  In  comparison  to 
;i'.  :iufacLurers'  prices.  If  retailers  and 
iv..ilesale  distributors  continue  to  apply  the 
=  -lie  percentage  markup  as  they  did  before 
•  tax  reduction,  the  price  savings  to  con- 
>  .:ners  will  be  larger  than  the  tax  reduction 
■.—\t.  This  happened  In  many  cases  when 
-  ■■■ne  manufacturers'  taxes  were  reduced  In 
!i»54.  The  following  table  shows  a  range  of 
:•  vMble  price  changes  following  the  1965-66 
?^  ise  tax  cuts.  The  lower  figure  In  each 
"  e  is  a  typical  manufacturer's  tax  coixsist- 
:.  with  the  indicated  retail  price.  The 
;  .  her  figure  is  the  reduction  that  would  oc- 
■  -  if  the  existing  p>ercentage  markups  are 
I!   .hangeti. 


Rptall 
price 

$75 
75 
175 
2<10 
200  1 
"3.000 

S:»vins 

•    -'ra 

I'     OTTHOWer.. 

tx-  r 

2-       4 

■|  \  <,-X 

**-     17 

>:•  TijiTMor 

!;•  •'«  air  rondiiloner... 

A  ..ituobilc 

fi-     10 
10-     20 

-'xi>-  110 

.-I  priip. 
-  1  ui!i.'ili;itc  an-l  Jan.  1.  196r..  ciit.<. 

What  are  some  typical  tax  savings  con- 
s  ii.crs  could  expect  from  the  elimination  of 
nii-cellaneous  excise  taxes? 

Consumers  can  expect  tax  savings  such  as 
til 'se  shown  In  the  tabtg  below: 


Charge 

Tax 

Saving 

M   :  'Illy  trlcphonp  Mil 

J.I    Kris  for  sportijjp  event 

^l,i'rcl^b  check 

$15 
12 
20 

>$1 
1  1 
'  2 

"   1.  I'tw.  cm. 
;u,  i'.ii,,"i,  tut. 


What  Is  the  total  amount  of  tax  reduction 
and  when  does   It  become  effective? 

The  total  amount  of  tax  reduction  Is 
roughly  $4.7  bUlion.  About  $1.75  bllUon 
becomes  effective  immediately.  Almost  that 
much  additional  tax  reduction  goes  Into  ef- 
fect January  1,  1966.  This  means  that  the 
tax  reduction  for  1966  will  total  about  $3.4 
billion.  The  additional  tax  reduction  will 
go  into  effect  in  three  stages:  January  1  of 
1967. 1968.  and  1969. 

How  much  will  the  t.'x  cut  reduce  the 
average  cost  of  the  annual  family  budget? 

Assuming  that  the  precise  amount  of  tax 
reduction  is  passed  along  to  the  approxi- 
mately 60  million  U.S.  families,  families 
would  save  on  the  cost  of  their  annual  budget 
an  a-verage  of  about  $57  from  the  $3.4  billion 
tax  cut  in  1966.  This  figure  would  be  lower 
if  some  reductions  are  not  passed  through. 
It  is  more  likely,  however,  based  on  the  1954 
experience,  that  the  budget  savings  would  be 
higher  than  this  because  retailers  would 
often  apply  the  same  percentage  markup  to 
the  lower  manufacturers'  price. 

How  will  the  excise  tax  cut  help  the  econ- 
omy? 

Lower  prices  will  mean  Increased  purchas- 
ing power,  greater  consumer  demand,  higher 
production  and  emplojTnent.  and  a  total  in- 
crease in  national  output  (gross  national 
product  I  which  will  eventually  amount  to 
several  times  the  total  amount  of  the  tax 
cut. 

How  viill  the  excise  tax  cut  help  create 
Jobs? 

As  prices  are  reduced,  consvimcr  purchas- 
ing power  will  increase,  raising  demand  for 
consumer  goods.  This  will  stimulate  pro- 
duction and  create  more  jobs. 

Will  the  tax  cut  help  lower  Income  fami- 
lies? 

The  excise  tax  reduction  as  a  percent  of 
income  will  be  highest  for  families  earning 
under  $5,000  because  the  cut  includes  re- 
duction of  many  highly  regressive  taxes — 
those  which  fall  heaviest  on  the  poor.  These 
include  Uxes  on  telephones,  automobile 
parts,  household  appliances,  and  toilet  prep- 
arations. 

Why  weren't  the  taxes  cut  all  at  once  in- 
stead of  in  stages? 

The  reduction  were  made  In  stages  to 
minimize  the  impact  they  would  have  on 
the  Federal  budget.  If  they  had  all  been 
enacted  at  once,  the  budget  deficit  would 
have  been  substantially  increased.  The 
sudden  impact  of  such  a  large  tax  cut  might 
have  cre.ited  inflationary  pressure  on  the 
economy. 

On  what  items  will  the  t:ix  be  eliminated? 

The  law  immediately  eliminates  the  tA\. 
on  handbags,  wallets,  cosmetics,  luggage. 
Jewelry,  sterling  silverware,  furs.  s:x)rt.ing 
goods  (except  fishing  equipment),  phono- 
graph records,  radios,  and  phonographs,  tele- 
vision sets,  musical  instruments,  cameras, 
film  and  other  photographic  equipment,  re- 
frigerators, freezers,  room  air  conditioners, 
household  appliances.  pens.  lighters, 
matches,  playing  cards,  camper  coaches, 
bu.sincss  and  store  mochines,  safe  deposit 
boxes,  and  coin-operated  amusement  devices. 

Starting  In  1966,  the  law  eliminates  the 
tax  on  general  admissions  and  night  clubs 
(effective  December  31,  1965);  club  dues, 
automobile  parts  .and  accessories  (except 
truck  parts:^  lubricating  oil  (other  than  for 
highway  vehicles),  telegrams,  pijie  tobacco, 
chewing  tobacco,  and  snuff. 

On  what  items  is  tiie  t.ax  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated in  st.igcs? 

The  10-percent  U.x  on  passenger  cars  will 
be  reduced  in  stages  tmtil  it  reaches  1  per- 
cent In  1969.  It  drops  to  7  percent  Im- 
mediately; 6  percent  on  January  1,  1968;  4 
percent  on  J.anuary  1,  1967;  2  percent  on 
January  1,  1968;  and  1  percent  on  January  1. 
1909 — where  it  will  remain. 

The  telephone  tax  will  be  reduced  in  stages 
starting  January  1,  1966,  when  It  wlU  drop 
from   10   to  3   percent.     It  Is  eliminated   lu 


three  more  stages  of  1  percent  each  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1967,  1968,  and  1969. 

What  should  consumers  do  about  seeking 
refunds  if  they  bought  automobiles  or  room 
air  conditioners  between  May  15.  1965,  and 
the  date  the  bill  became  law? 

If  they  had  not  already  made  arrangements 
with  the  dealers  from  whom  they  purchased 
the  article,  they  should  contact  the  dealer 
to  find  out  how  he  and  his  manufacturer 
intend  to  handle  the  refunds. 

Why  were  the  tax  cuts  made  retroactive 
only  for  autos  and  air  conditioners? 

Generally,  retroactive  tax  cuts  were  not 
made  because  of  the  complex  procedures  they 
would  involve.  Automobiles  and  air  condi- 
tioners, however,  present  unique  problems. 
May  and  June  are  the  peak  months  for  the 
sale  of  air  condltoners^almost  40  percent  of 
their  yearly  sales  are  during  this  period.  In 
addition,  many  of  the  sales,  if  not  made  at 
this  time,  will  be  deferred  until  the  next  pea- 
son.  Therefore,  unless  the  tax  cut  were  made 
retroactive,  many  people  would  have  delayed 
buying  air  conditioners  and  in  many  cases 
put  off  their  purchases  until  next  year.  In 
the  case  of  automobiles,  the  3-percent  tax 
reduction  scheduled  for  this  summer  repre- 
sent£  a  sizable  price  factor — approximately 
$70  In  the  case  of  the  average  automobile. 
Unless  the  tax  cut  were  made  retroactive. 
many  people  would  have  delayed  their  pur- 
chases of  new  automobiles,  disrupting  an  in- 
dvistry  whose  sales  are  important  to  our  na- 
tional economy. 

Will  the  tax  reductions  automatically  be 
passed  on  to  consumers? 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Excise  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  which  requires  manufacturers  and 
retailers  to  pass  the  tax  cut  on  to  consumers. 
However,  for  several  reasons  it  can  be  ex- 
pected that  most  of  the  tax  cuts  will  be 
passed  on.  Many  manufacturers  and  retail- 
ers will  be  able  to  substantially  Increase 
their  sales  volume  because  of  the  lower  prices 
resulting  from  the  tax  cut.  Moreover,  be- 
cause of  competition,  many  or  most  manu- 
facturers and  retailers  will  pass  the  tax  cut 
on  to  meet  similar  action  by  their  competi- 
tors. 

What  are  user  taxes? 

These  are  taxes  imposed  on  those  who 
benefit  from  special  services  provided  by  the 
Government.  In  this  regard  they  are  in  the 
nature  of  a  charge  for  the  use  of  special 
services.  The  most  widely  known  examples 
of  user  taxes  are  those  Imposed  on  gasoline, 
tires,  sale  and  use  of  trucks,  and  on  other 
items  relating  to  the  use  of  the  Nation's 
highways.  These  taxes  are  placed  In  a 
special  trust  fund  and  are  used  to  pay  the 
Federal  Governments  share  of  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System.  Another  important 
user  tax  is  the  5-percent  tax  on  airline 
tickets. 

Are  user  taxes  affected  by  the  new  law? 

The  new  law  does  not  Impose  any  new  or 
additional  user  taxes.  It  does,  however, 
continue  the  existing  5-percent  tax  on  fares 
for  air  travel.  This  tax  was  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire on  July  1.  1965.  The  President  In  his 
excise  tax  message  recommended  new  and 
increased  taxes  on  users  of  the  highways, 
airways,  and  inland  waterways.  The  Con- 
gress decided  to  separate  action  on  these 
recommendations  from  the  excise  tax  re- 
duction. 

Is  there  any  tax  reduction  for  central  air- 
conditioning  units? 

No,  there  is  no  excise  tax  on  central  air- 
conditioning  units.  The  only  air  condi- 
tioners that  were  taxed  are  room  air  condi- 
tioners, and  the  10-percent  excise  tax  on 
these  is  eliminated  effective  May  15,  1965. 

Why  wasn't  the  tax  taken  off  fishing 
equipment? 

The  tax  on  fishing  equipment  is  really  In 
the  nature  of  a  user  charge  In  that  It  Is  ear- 
marked for  use  In  a  program  to  stock  lakes 
and  ponds  and  for  similar  purposes. 

Does  the  cabaret  or  nightclub  tax  apply 
on  New  Year's  Eve.  1965? 
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No.  It  is  eliminated  effective  December  31, 
1965. 

Why  does  the  Government  want  to  in- 
crease user  taxes? 

In  those  cases  where  user  taxes  are  al- 
ready Impofled — for  example,  on  users  at 
the  highways  and  ot  airways — the  \isers  do 
not  relmbiirse  the  Federal  Government  for 
Its  Jul!  Investment.  Users  of  highways  come 
closer  to  reimbursing  the  Government  for  its 
Investment,  but  Inequities  remain  among  the 
various  classes  of  highway  users.  The  air- 
lines and  their  passengers  make  substantial, 
but  still  insuficlent,  contributions  toward 
the  development  and  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral airways.  In  other  cases  there  is  pres- 
ently no  tax.  For  example,  users  of  the  in- 
land waterways  pay  nothing  toward  the  cost 
either  of  the  initial  improvements  or  of  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  water- 
ways. 

The  absence  of  a  fair  system  of  user 
charges  strongly  affects  the  ability  of  various 
segments  of  the  transportation  industry  to 
compete  and  obscures  the  inherent  advan- 
tages of  some  kinds  of  transportation. 

For  what  items  will  the  tax  remain  un- 
changed? 

The  tax  will  remain  unchanged  for  three 
general  categories  of  Items:  (1)  Alcohol  and 
tobacco  taxes;  (2)  user  taxes  and  other  taxes 
relating  to  expenditure  programs  such  as 
thoee  for  highways,  and  (3)  regulatory  and 
similar  taxes. 

On  what  Items  does  the  law  itself  provide 
for  retroactive  refunds  to  the  consumer? 

The  tax  cut  will  be  retroactive  for  automo- 
biles and  room  air  conditioners  ptjrchased  by 
consumers  beginning  on  Saturday.  May  15. 


The  United  Nations — 20  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS. 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLrNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  20th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
assess  the  progress  of  this  organization 
of  nations  which  have  banded  together 
In  the  cause  of  peace.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  been  beset  during  recent  years 
by  crises  and  misfortunes,  the  results  of 
which  have  been  a  loss  of  confidence 
among  many  people  in  its  ability  to  ful- 
fill the  functions  envisioned  by  the  f ram- 
ers  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

In  spite  of  the  many  obsti-uctions 
which  confront  the  U.N. — and  which 
seem  to  be  inherent  in  its  structure — 
there  have  been  significant  accomplish- 
ments for  which  credit  must  be  given, 
particularly  the  worldwide  activities  in 
the  cause  of  humanity.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  too  much  has  been  ex- 
pected of  the  U.N.  but  those  who  have 
always  faced  the  realities  of  its  weak- 
nesses have  consistently  dernanded  that 
steps  be  taken  to  improve  and  strengthen 
the  organization.  Unless  all  oui*  re- 
sources are  applied  to  the  task  of  creat- 
ing a  sounder  basis  for  the  U.N..  the 
future  of  the  organization,  regrettably, 
may  not  be  bright. 

I  include  at  this  point  two  editorials 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News  last 
week  in  commemoration  of  the  20th  an- 
Jiiversarj'  of  the  United  Nations: 


[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News] 
The  VH.  at  30 

There  have  been  better  times  than  now  for 
celebrating  the  United  Nations.  But  since 
a  20th  anniversary  can't  be  postponed,  the 
festivities  In  San  Francisco  will  proceed  with 
everybody  putting  the  best  face  possible  on 
the  affair. 

It  takes  no  great  powers  of  analysis  to  de- 
duce that  the  U.N.  at  age  20  has  not  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  the  infant.  It  has  grown 
physically — from  51  members  to  114 — but  at 
an  age  when  it  should  be  at  least  approach- 
ing maturity  it  appears  to  be  st.iUled  in  an 
unhappy  and  unending  adolescence.  It  is 
deformed,  weak,  surly,  flat  broke  and  afflicted 
with  schizophrenia. 

Yet  the  astonishing  thing  Is  that  not  only 
do  Its  parents  still  love  it,  but  so  do  the 
nations  which  have  added  to  its  growth  over 
the  years.  And  for  a  very  gopd  reason:  It's 
all  we've  got. 

Looking  back  at  the  environment  in  which 
it  has  grown,  perhaps  the  biggest  wonder  of 
all  is  that  the  United  Nations  has  survived 
in  any  form.  In  spite  of  the  cold  war.  nu- 
clear threats,  walkouts  and  such  virulent  ill- 
nesses as  Korea  and  the  CSongo.  only  one 
nation — Indonesia — has  left  the  organization 
in  those  20  years. 

The  present  crisis  may  not  be  the  worst  it 
has  faced,  but  it  Is  bad  enough.  With  the 
Communist  nations,  France  and  a  few  others 
refusing  to  pay  their  assessments  for  p>eace- 
keeping  operations,  tlie  UJ^.  Is  living  on  bor- 
rowed funds.  The  last  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  a  no-vote  fiasco  and  the 
next  could  be  the  same  unlc3.s  some  way  out 
of  the  stalemate  is  found. 

Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
have  started  a  voluntary  subscription  list 
with  pledges  of  more  than  $17  million,  and 
it  is  generally  expected  that  President  John- 
son wlU  put  the  United  States  down  for  a 
sizable  siun  when  he  addresses  the  ceremo- 
nies this  weekend.  The  hope  is  that  Russia 
will  do  the  same,  sooner  or  later.  Somewhere 
along  the  line,  everyone  will  quietly  forget 
that  Russia  and  the  others  are  welshing  on 
a  debt  declared  legal  by  the  World  Court, 
and  the  United  States  will  no  longer  insist 
that  Russia  be  denied  a  U.N.  Tote  if  it  doesn't 
pay  up. 

The  whole  procedure  of  passing  the  hat 
and  bending  the  rules  is  degrading  the  world 
organization  and  trimming  still  further  the 
limited  power  It  was  beginning  to  develop  as 
a  peacekeeping  force  in  the  world.  Yet  If  the 
only  alternative  is  the  breakup  of  the  UU., 
the  choice  will  doubtless  be  made  to  save  It. 
We  have  nursed  the  U.N.  too  Jong  to  abandon 
It  now.  The  hope  born  In  San  Francisco  20 
years  ago  may  be  dimmed,  and  the  organiza- 
tion today  nearly  unrecoguiaable  as  the  same 
one,  but  hope  and  an  organization  do  still 
exist. 

Tliere  is  a  forimi  to  which  the  quarrelsome 
nations  of  the  world  can  bring  their  griev- 
ances. There  is  a  place  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  for  the  venting  of  presstires  which 
otherwise  could  build  to  the  blowoff  point. 
A  great  many  things  which  never  make  the 
headlines  are  done  in  and  by  the  United 
Nations  that  could  never  be  clone  without  It. 

Far  too  much  was  expected  of  the  U.N. 
when  it  was  born.  And  in  the  frustration 
over  Its  failtu-es,  too  little  attention  is  paid 
now  to  the  broad  network  of  services  it  pro- 
vides In  the  nonpolitical  fields.  If  tlie  anni- 
versary celebration  serves  to  bring  better  per- 
spectlve,  and  teaches  us  to  appreciate  what 
the  UJJ.  Is.  as  well  as  di-subuse  us  of  what  It 
Is  not,  some  portion  of  the  expectations  of 
20  years  ago  may  yet  be  realized. 


nations  In  San  Francisco.  The  Assembly  h,,,i 
been  at  work  for  9  weeks  to  draw  up  a  chn  - 
ter,  a  constitution  to  unite  nations  in  t;  e 
common  cause  of  world  peace.  Preside:  : 
Truman  said:  "It  was  the  hope  of  such  a 
charter  that  helped  sustain  the  courage  ■  : 
stricken  peoples  through  the  darkest  days  <  : 
the  war.  For  It  is  a  declaration  of  gre.^: 
faith  by  the  nations  of  the  earth — faith  th.  : 
war  Is  not  Inevitable,  faith  that  peace  c;:i 
be  maintained."  That  faith  is  still  stror._. 
although  the  potential  of  the  United  Natici.s 
has  never  been  fully  realized. 

As  an  Instrument  for  lasting  world  pe,i.  ^ 
the  United  Nations  is  still  not  wholly  effe  - 
tive.  It  has  kept  small  wars  from  becomi:;: 
big  ones.  It  has  stabilized  some  other  con- 
flicts but  it  has  not  always  been  succcssi'nl 
in  adjudicating  the  cause  of  the  conflict.  I: 
has  failed,  as  It  did  In  the  Congo,  to  provit;e 
the  guidance  and  means  to  preserve  the 
peace  it  secured  with  military  force  of  arms 
It  lacks  the  p>ower  and  the  means  to  si.  p 
subversion  and  aggression  at  the  outset. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  Nations  !i  < 
proved  that  in  the  areas  of  social,  econom; 
and  humanitarian  effort  It  could  work  sii  - 
cessfuUy  for  the  benefit  of  all  nations.  I  ^ 
record  In  feeding  the  htingry,  improvi;  ;; 
pubUc  health  and  living  standards.  In  ex- 
tending agrlciUtural  help,  bettering  sanii,  - 
tion,  and  a  wide  range  of  other  efforts  -o 
improve  the  lot  of  the  underprivileged,  1:  > 
been  excellent. 

When  President  Truman  spoke  to  t  e 
foixnding  U.N.  nations  20  years  ago.  he  coi  .- 
pared  the  new  U.N.  Charter  to  the  U.S.  Co  - 
stltutlon.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  f;  e 
United  Nations  would  grow  m  streng- h 
under  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  as  the  Tli;:- 
teen  American  colonies  have  grown  unci.r 
their  Constitution.  The  hope  has  not  bein 
realized.  The  eroding  pressures  of  the  did 
war.  the  unilateral  actions  of  some  major  i,  - 
tions,  and  the  admission  of  a  host  of  underc:'- 
veloped  nations,  each  with  the  same  voting 
power  In  the  General  Assembly  as  the  maj  r 
nations,  have  kept  the  United  Nations  in  a 
state  of  crisis  for  most  of  Its  life  and  robbvd 
It  of  the  strength  It  should  have  gained. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  Nations  has  sv- 
vived.  It  has  lost  only  one  mem^ber,  Inc!  - 
nesia,  while  growing  from  50  nations  to  t? 
present  membership  of  114.  The  Uniini 
Statee  has  done  more  than  any  other  m- 
tion  to  preserve  the  U.N.,  not  so  much  f'^r 
what  the  U.N.  Is  or  has  been  as  for  what  it 
could  and  should  be. 

As  the  U.N.  nations  meet  in  San  Francii^co 
they  shoiald  remember  that  20  years  ,iro 
President  Trtunan  warned.  "The  forces  if 
reaction  and  tyranny  aU  over  the  world  W;! 
try  to  keep  the  United  Nations  from  :■ - 
malnlng  united." 

The  United  Nations,  despite  it«  failures, 
has  done  much  more  than  its  predeces-io', 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  promise  of  tl-.e 
U.N.  Charter  to  "work  for  the  equal  rights  of 
all  men,"  and  "to  practice  tolerance  a- c! 
live  In  peace  with  one  another  as  g<  d 
neighbors,"  is  still  valid.  It  mu^t  ■  e 
preserved. 


Memorable  Visitors 


[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times] 
The  U.N.  Is  Jo 
Tweoiy  years  ago  today  President  Karry  S. 
Truman  addressed  the  repra=entatives  of  50 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-\TIVE- 

Tuesday.  June  29,  1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaks  r. 
I  have  been  honored  by  a  visit  from  Mi". 
and  Mrs.  A.  Mather  Hilburn,  two  d  s- 
tinguished    citizens    of    Amarillo.    T- k. 
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Tlirough  55  years  of  mai-riage,  the  Hil- 
burns  have  shared  a  strong  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  their  Nation,  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  brief  stopover  by  Mr,  Hil- 
burn in  1917 — as  he  traveled  the  country 
a.s  an  entei-tainer — neither  had  had  a 
chance  to  visit  the  Capital. 

They  have  now  done  so — and  in  grand 
.style — thanks  to  their  son,  Henley  M. 
Hilburn,  whqse  home  is  now  in  Fairfax, 
Va.  With  the  help  of  others  in  the  Hil- 
burn family,  Henley  Hilburn  arranged 
for  his  father  and  mother  to  be  flown  to 
Washington  as  a  Father's  Day  gift. 

Few  visitors  of  any  age  have  seen  more 
01  Washington  and  environs  during  a  10- 
day  visit.  Henley  HUbum  determined 
the  itinerary  for  his  parents  and  kept  a 
record  of  points  visited.  They  first  paid 
their  respects  at  the  grave  of  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy:  visited 
other  points  at  Arlington  Cemetery;  were 
x.onored  guests  at  the  Father's  Day  party 
of  the  Texas  State  Society;  visited  the 
ft  veral  museums  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
.■^'itution;  called  at  the  offices  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee;  visited 
Mount  Vernon,  the  White  House,  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  the  battlefield  at 
Manassas.  On  two  visits  to  Capitol  Hill, 
they  saw  the  Houses  of  Congress  in  ses- 
.•^lon.  Other  members  of  the  Hilburn 
I.  mily  joined  them  for  a  family  reunion 
at  the  Henley  Hilburn  home  in  Fairfax. 

Mr.  Hilburn  is  80  years  old.  Mrs.  Hll- 
biim  is  74.  Their  charm  is  boundless 
and  it  was  a  treat  for  me  to  help  make 
their  visit  here  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  its  editions 
of  Sunday,  June  20,  carried  the  following 
account  of  their  visit — a  chronicle  of  one 
of  the  most  thoughtful  Father's  Day 
g;fts  of  this  or  any  other  year: 
(By  John  J.  Carmody) 

Henley  M.  Hilburn  is  a  loving  and  dutiful 
s..a.  Like  millions  of  loving  and  dutiful  sons 
in  this  country,  he  spent  the  last  week  shop- 
p.:,g  for  a  tie  and  maybe  a  couple  of  pairs 
c:"  $3.98  stretch  socks  for  the  old  man  for  a 
F  ither's  Day  present. 

Wednesday,  the  conscience  struck — ai;d 
hrd. 

There  I  was,"  recalled  Hilburn  yesterday. 
lir-.e  millions  of  loving  and  dutiliU  sons, 
'■'rained  to  have  a  big  box  of  chocolate.-  at 
t:'e  house  for  Mother's  Day  and  Dad  braced 
f  r  a  couple  of  ties  or  something.  Well,  it 
.',  adenly  dawned  on  me.  It  Just  wasn't 
e.:ough." 

Hilburn  shamed  us  all.  The  Fairfax  resl- 
ci-  It  contacted  a  couple  of  daughters  and  a 
s:--:er  or  two  and  a  man  at  Branlff  Air  Lines 
i.'-;  Dallas.  Before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Mather 
H  ;;>urn.  of  Amarillo,  could  say  "no,"  they 
'  '  :nd  themselves  yesterday  flying  In  from 
T  x.is  for  a  Father's  Day  Father's  Day. 

I'hey  are  lifetime  Democrats,"  Hilburn.  a 
C''.ry.sler  Corp.  executive  explained.  "But 
t; '.y've  never  h.od  a  real  chance  to  see  Wash- 
in-ton  and  all  the  wonderful  monuments 
cnaiected  with  their  heroes  and  the  family 
cl' .lUed  to  give  them  the  chance." 

High  on  the  senior  Hilburn's  list  Is  a  look 
tol.iy  at  the  grave  of  President  Kennedy  in 
Ar  ington.  After  that  there  will  be  a  recep- 
tun  among  other  Texans — those  people 
nrver  leave  home — at  Boiling  AFB  Officers' 
C:  ;b  sponsored  by  the  Texas  State  Society 
'■-'r  Father's  Day. 

Then  a  \lslt  next  week  with  Senator 
P>'PH  Yarborouch,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  and 
a  VIP  tour  of  the  V^^hlte  House,  arranged  by 
R<  presentatlve  John   Young,  Democrat,   of 

Toxas. 


Meanwhile,  there  will  be  a  gathering  of 
Hllburns,  young  and  old,  out  at  the  4232 
Sldeburn  Road  residence  of  the  Henley 
Hllburns. 

Mr.  Hilburn  is  80  and  his  wife  of  55  years 
Is  74.  The  youngest  relative  at  next  Wednes- 
day's reunion  will  be  Ethan  HUl,  3  months, 
who  will  fly  in  with  the  Hilburn's  daughter. 
Mrs.  Sue  Hill,  of  Milwaukee. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29.  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  enterprise  of  sturdy  people 
has  marked  the  progi'ess  of  economic 
growth  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  Ala- 
bama is  no  different. 

Our  State  has  an  excellent  histoi-y  of 
vigorous,  imaginative,  and  hard-woridng 
people  stri\-ing  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
expanding  population  and  to  build  bet- 
ter lives  for  themselves  and  for  their 
neighboi-s. 

The  story  of  the  Gulf,  Mobile,  &  Ohio 
Railroad  is  typical  of  Alabama's  history. 
That  story  was  told  in  the  Mobile  Press 
Register  newspaper  of  Jime  20,  1965,  and 
I  call  attention  to  it  here  to  help  show 
that  when  industries  come  to  Alabama 
they  love  to  stay : 

One  fall  evening  118  years  ago  a  group  of 
Mobillans  met  at  the  Alhambra,  a  restau- 
rant and  popular  gathering  place  that  stood 
at  the  comer  of  Dauphin  and  Royal  Streets. 
Like  Mobilians  today,  they  were  Interested  in 
the  future  of  their  city  as  an  Important  gulf 
port. 

Led  by  M.  J.  B.  Baldwyn,  a  prominent  citi- 
zen, they  were  disturbed  because  most  of  the 
business  of  the  rapidly  expanding  Mississippi 
Valley  was  moving  through  New  Orleans  and 
the  Atlantic  seaports  to  the  detriment  of 
Mobile. 

What  Baldwyn  visioned  was  a  railroad  con- 
necting Mobile  with  this  vast  trade  area  of 
the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Missouri  River 
basins.  With  such  an  artery  he  could  fore- 
see a  steady  flow  of  commerce  In  both  direc- 
tions with  Mobile  blossoming  into  Its  full 
growth  as  an  Important  world  port. 

SURVEY   FUNDS  RAISED 

Before  ihe  meeting  was  over  funds  were 
raised  by  public  subscription  for  a  reconnais- 
sance trip  from  Mobile  to  the  Ohio  River. 
When  thi.<  preliminary  survey  proved  the  Idea 
soxind  the  railroad  then  became  a  major  civic 
project. 

Less  tlian  2  years  after  the  original  meet- 
ing—on an  October  day  In  1849 — the  enter- 
prising Baldwyn  cut  down  a  large  pine  tree 
on  the  north  side  of  Beauregard  Street  be- 
tween Royal  and  Water  Streets  and.  as  an 
enthusiastic  crowd  cheered,  construction  of 
the  Mobile  &  Ohio  began. 

This  railroad,  together  with  the  Gulf.  Mo- 
bile &  Northern  Railroad,  which  was  to  origi- 
nate on  the  south  side  of  town  39  years  later 
with  much  the  same  objective  as  that  of  the 
Mobile  &  Ohio,  Is  the  Gulf.  Mobile  &  Ohio 
Railroad  of  today.  Conceived  by  Mobillans 
118  years  ago,  the  affairs  of  this  modern  $238,- 
500,000  corporation  and  Alabama's  only 
home-based  major  trunkllne  railroad,  are  stUl 
directed  from  general  headquarters  here. 


VISION  FTTLFILLED 

The  Visions  of  Baldwyn  and  of  Chancellor 
Huriosco  Austill,  one  of  the  dominant  per- 
sonalities behind  the  early  development  of 
the  G.M.  &  N.,  are  a  reality  now.  GM.  &  O.'s 
rails  stretch  from  MobUe  to  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City  and  the  commerce  of  middle 
America  funnels  back  and  forth  on  the  direct 
line  that  the  early  trallblazens  had  foreseen 
m^any  years  before.  Last  year  more  than 
60,000  carloads  of  grain,  steel,  paper,  ore, 
building  materials,  foodstuffs,  heavy  ma- 
chUiery,  etc..  poured  Into  and  out  of  Mobile 
through  this  flanged  steel  funnel.  About 
one-third  of  these  came  ashore  onto  the 
rails  from  ships  or  left  the  rails  to  finish 
the  rest  of  the  Journey  by  water. 

But  the  early  dreams  of  Mobillans  when 
the  city  was  trying  to  snap  back  from  the 
panic  of  1837  and  move  MobUe  out  of  the 
meager  transportation  role  of  a  cotton  stor- 
age depot,  were  not  realized  overnight  or 
without  many  discouraging  incidents.  In 
fact.  It  wasn't  untU  1947  when  G.M.  &  O. 
bought  the  Alton  Railroad  that  the  route  was 
extended  beyond  St.  Louis  to  Chicago  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  Into  the  Midwest  at 
Kansas  City. 

In  those  first  trying  years  pushing  north- 
ward out  of  Mobile  it  took  the  Mobile  & 
Ohio  2  years  to  get  Its  steel  rails  through 
what  Is  now  Prlchard  and  the  first  33  miles 
to  Oltronelle. 

TOTAL  OF  184  MTLES  WRECKED 

Completed  to  the  Ohio  River  in  1861,  the 
rdad  was  barely  beginning  to  fulfill  Its  role 
for  the  port  of  Mobile  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out.  An  annual  report  of  the  road  in 
18C6  tells  of  the  almost  complete  destruction 
of  the  184  miles  between  Okolona,  Miss.,  and 
Union  City,  Tenn. 

About  Mobile  the  M.  &  O.  president  of  that 
day  said,  "On  the  evacuation  of  Mobile  the 
stationary  engine  and  tools  in  the  shop  at 
Whistler  were  destroyed.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  we  had  neither  tools  nor  materials  to 
repair  our  little  remaining  rolling  stock  and 
keep  It  on  the  trade." 

But  through  good  years  and  bad  years  the 
railroad  seemed  to  keep  foremost  the  reason 
for  its  being — the  development  of  the  port  of 
Mobile.  President  J.  C.  Clarke  In  his  annual 
report  of  1892-93  told  of  the  road's  "In- 
auguration of  a  line  of  steamers  to  the  bay 
islands  and  Central  America,  which  are  now 
supplying  considerable  tonnage  In  tropical 
fruits,  reaching  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road via  the  port  of  Mobile." 

BOUGHT    GRAIN    ELEVATOR 

Again  3  years  later  the  report  to  stock- 
holders said,  "The  comi>any  •  •  •  entered 
into  a  contract  to  purchase  a  first-class  lately 
constructed  grain  elevator  of  250.000  bushels 
capacity,  situated  upon  the  property  and 
adjacent  to  and  connected  with  the  Beaure- 
gard Street  wharves  and  slips  of  the  com- 
pany; and  also  contracted  to  purchase  the 
property  upon  Commerce  Street  adjacent  to 
and  connected  with  the  ContI  Street  wharf 
property  of  the  company.  Both  of  these 
properties  are  regarded  as  essential  and 
requisite  to  meet  the  increased  activity  and 
development  of  Mobile  as  a  port,  and,  by 
affording  the  facilities,  to  further  attract  sea 
tonnage  to  It." 

Much  of  this  waterfront  property  developed 
by  M.  &  O.  was  later  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
Alabama  State  docks  as  It  and  Its  terminal 
railroad  developed  and  assumed  the  Job  of 
shipside  service  for  all  the  railroads. 

ONCE    RAN    TO    SOUND 

One  M.  &  O.  venture  along  Mobile's  water- 
front, however,  was  a  little  too  auspicious  for 
the  times.  Seeking  a  way  In  1899  to  get  ship 
berthing  closer  to  the  mouth  of  the  bay  and 
also  to  serve  a  new.  growing  agricultural 
sector,  the  railroad  buUt  a  38-mlle  branch 
to  Alabama  Port  and  to  PortersvUle  Bay,  near 
Bayou  La  Batre.     The  new  extension  con- 
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nected  to  a  belt  line  the  M.  &  O.  had  already 
construct-ed  a  year  earlier  around  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  from  Prlchard.  This  belt 
line  is  still  in  use  today,  enabling  the  Gulf, 
Mobile  &  Ohio  to  connect  and  Interchange 
its  operations  between  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  city,  where  it  has  extensive 
operating  facilities  and  a  nurhber  of  large 
industrial  plants  which  it  serves. 

The  Alabama  port  venture  was  never  to 
prove  out  and  all  that  remains  of  the  Bay 
Shore  branch  now  is  a  track  beyond  the 
loop  area  which  serves  several  industries  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Mertz  Station  area. 

Possibly  In  building  into  the  south  part 
of  the  city  M.  &  O.  was  also  trying  to  shut  off 
from  the  waterfront  a  new  railroad  that  was 
coming  Into  being  at  Frascati,  now  the 
vicinity  east  of  Brookley  Field  and  at  the 
mouth  of  Mobile  River. 

With  the  same  clear  vision  that  M.  J.  B. 
Baldwyn  evidenced  in  projecting  the  M.  &  O. 
Chancellor  Huriosco  Austill.  an  antecedent 
of  Bank  President  Austill  Pharr,  also  saw 
the  great  possibilities  of  direct  rail  commu- 
nication between  the  great  agricultural  West 
and  the  Port  of  Mobile. 

His  company  finally  emerged  as  the  Mobile, 
Jackson  and  Kansas  City  Railroad  and  by 
February  1898,  50  miles  of  track  were  In 
service  from  the  Frascati  terminals  to  Merrill. 
Miss.,  Just  north  of  Lucedale. 

The  Mobile,  Jackson  and  Kansas  City  Rail- 
road fell  by  the  wayside  as  did  several  suc- 
cessors until  the  Gulf,  Mobile  and  Northern 
Railroad  finally  was  firmly  established  under 
the  management  that  later  was  to  buy  Mobile 
and  Ohio  in  1940  and  merge  the  two  proper- 
ties as  Gulf,  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Prom  the  window  of  his  office  at  104  St. 
Francis  Street.  Glen  Brock,  president  of 
G.  M.  &  O..  can  see  the  realization  of  the 
dreams  of  M.  J.  B.  Baldwyn  and  Huriosco 
Austill.  He  sees  switch  engineffo*  his  road 
marshaling  a  banana  train  at  the  fruit  wharf 
established  by  M.  &  O.  so  many  years  ago. 

The  old  tradition  Is  being  carried  on.  An 
active  foreign  department  quotes  rail  and 
steamship  rates  and  provides  a  complete 
service  in  connection  with  all  foreign  com- 
merce. Thirty-nine  sales  offices  in  all  of 
the  major  Industrial  areas  of  the  country 
sell  the  advantages  of  a  direct  one-haul  rout* 
to  Mobile's  excellent  seaf>ort  facilities. 

ORE    AND    CRAIIvr    VITAL 

Fostering  the  Importation  of  ore  through 
Mobile  to  the  Birmingham  steel  district, 
G.  M.  &  O.  bought  a  fleet  of  specially  designed 
cars  to  handle  the  movement  and  in  the  op- 
posite direction  grain  from  elevators  built 
by  the  road  In  Kansas  City  ix>ur  southward. 

Early  In  the  morning  when  Mobile  Industry 
draws  a  fresh  breath.  President  Brock  likes 
to  look  over  his  operations  here  first  hand. 
The  newly  contracted  spur  line  to  serve  the 
growing  Importance  of  McDuffie  Island  on 
the  south  side  of  the  city  gets  his  attention 
and  on  the  north  side  the  large  paper  Indus- 
tries which  G.  M.  &  O.  serves  through  the 
switching  facilities  of  the  Terminal  Railroad 
of  the  Alabama  State  E>ock.>;.  In  between 
there  Is  the  vast  complex  of  industry  that 
composes  the  Mobile  and  M.  J.  B.  Baldwj'n 
visioned  118  years  ago  when  he  met  with 
Mobilians  at  the  Alhambra. 


Development  of  Indian  Reservations  as 
Tourist  Centers  Is  Commendable 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1965 

Mr.    BERRY.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  in- 


sert in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
June  27,  1965,  edition  of  the  Huron,  S. 
Dak.,  Plainsman,  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  Indian  reservations  as  tourist 
centers. 

For  many  years  I  have  worked  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  known  as  Op- 
eration Bootstrap — Indian  style,  which  Is 
aimed  at  attracting  industry  to  the  reser- 
vations through  a  tax  incentive.  One 
industry  that  can  be  established  without 
a  tax  subsidy  is  the  tourist  industry,  and 
it  deserves  every  encouragement. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows : 

Development  of  Indian  Riservations  as 
Tourist  Centers   Is  Commendable 

South  Dakoui's  Indian  reeervations — con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  an  economic  liabil- 
ity— may  become  one  of  the  SUtt^'s  new 
economic  assets. 

This  is  possible  tliroiigli  development  of 
the  reservations  into  tourist  centers  to  add 
to  the  natTxral  and  manmade  Kire  the  State 
has  for  the  traveling  public.  To  many  vis- 
itors, especially  those  from  the  East,  see- 
ing life  on  the  reservation  can  be  an  un- 
forgettable experience. 

W^ith  an  eye  to  this  t.ourist  dollar,  sev- 
eral tribes  are  including  recreational  facili- 
ties in  their  economic  development  plans. 
These  councils  proposing  camping,  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  "western  life"  for  the  vis- 
itors, adding  the  color  and  excitement  of 
ancient  Indian  ceremonials  ar.d  rites  to  the 
package. 

These  Indian  dances  anti  cii^'oins,  part 
of  the  ancient  pattern  of  Indian  life  pre- 
served on  the  reservation,  are  an  important 
element  in  the  cultural  heritage  of  our  Na- 
tion. And  because  of  their  schoolbook 
significance,  are  an  added  attraction  to  the 
traveling  public. 

The  origins  of  the  ceremonials  perhaps 
are  lost  in  antiquity  and  their  performance 
no  longer  holds  any  real  significance  for  the 
Indian,  who  becomes  an  actor.  But  the 
repvetition  of  the  ancient  rites  does  help  to 
preserve  this  part  of  history  as  the  Indian 
becomes  assimilated  into  modern  society. 

Thus  the  development  of  reservation  tour- 
ist attractions  would  serve  a  twofold  pur- 
pose— bring  an  Income-producing  enterprise 
to  the  reservations  and  preserve  something 
of  the  Indian's  herit,age. 

South  Dakotans  would  do  well  to  give 
continued  support  and  encouragement  to 
this  program  which  coxUd  be  of  direct  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  Dakot;\  people  and  to 
the  State  as  a  whole. 


Houston  TV  Station  Comments  on 
Arm  Twisting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPF8ESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  receive  from  station  KHOU- 
TV  In  Houston,  Tex.,  a  copy  of  a  recent 
editorial  broadcast  on  the  subject  of  the 
political  arm-twisting  causes  on  which  I 
have  repeatedly  sought  corrective  action. 

While  these  shakedowns  go  back  all 
the  way  to  1961  rather  than  to  last  year's 
Democrat  dinner,  as  the  editorial  indi- 
cates, certainly  \vc  are  grateful  to 
KHOU-TV  for  focusing  public  attention 
on  these  serious  violations  of  Federal 
law.     Many   of  us  feel  what  is  needed 


are  not  so  much  more  laws  to  correct  ti;e 
alleged  loopholes,  but  firm  and  fonli- 
right  enforcement  of  present  laws  al- 
ready on  the  l)ooks.  Nevertheless,  if 
present  laws  continue  to  be  Ignored, 
stronger  laws  win  have  to  he  written  to 
protect  the  civil  service  system  from  tl;e 
p>olitlclans.  This  Is  the  course  su-  - 
gested  by  KHOU-TV. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  instrt 
the  KLHOU-TV  broadcast  In  the  Recof.d 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
[A  KHOU-TV  11  editorial,  Houston   (Te- 
June  22,  1965) 
Dinner-Dunning 

Thirteen  months  ago,  channel  11  sugges-'.ci 
it  was  time  to  get  rid  of  certain  loopho -s 
in  Federal  law. 

They're  the  ones  which  eacii  major  par;-, 
from  time  to  time,  accuses  the  other  of 
using,  or  abusing.  In  order  to  solicit  ca:::- 
paign  funds  from  Federal  employees. 

The  occasion  last  year  was  a  si>ecial  fr.r  - 
raising  banquet  to  salute  President  Joi.:.- 
son,  at  $100  a  plate,  a  rather  hefty  gift  o 
seek  from  a  Federal  employee,  whether  :  o 
was  hit  at  his  desk  or.  by  means  of  m  .:! 
lists  obtained  from  the  Government,  at  :..s 
home. 

Well,  the  dinner  was  a  success,  whirl;  ;5 
more  than  can  be  said  for  the  investigatio:\, 
for  there  was  an  Investigation.  It  v.^s 
launched  by  U.S.  Representative  Anchp. 
Nelsen,  of  Minnesota,  brought  a  CivU  Scr',- 
ice  Commission  finding  that,  indeed,  tcir 
Federal  employees  were  involved  in  qu'  - 
tionable  procedures,  went  to  the  Dep,  ;  - 
ment  of  Justice,  included  an  FBI  investig..- 
tion,  with  a  report  filed  several  months  :■. -o 
with  the  Department,  and  *  •  *.  Ai.d 
that's  it.  with  the  report  now  listed,  as  It 
has  been  for  months,  as  being  •carefv  y 
reviewed. " 

Another  $100-a-plat^  Democratic  P.;  y 
dinner  now  is  in  the  Washington  nnill,  and  -.ve 
suggest  that  "care"  is  necessary  in  revif.v- 
ing  that  old  reF>ort,  but.  as  we  said  ;3 
months  ago.  we  also  feel  that  the  time  .s 
overdue  for  Democrats  and  Republicans  to 
get  together  and  produce  laws  without  Ic<  v- 
holes.  Laws  which  make  it  clear  bcy^  !.d 
any  doubt  that  Federal  payrolls  are  for  p  :- 
lie,  not  political  biisiness. 


Gary   Player  Improves    Sports'   Inia£;e 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK.- 

Tuesday.  June  29,  1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  w.  ;.d 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  C'<  " i- 
gress  an  action  rare  in  there  days  of  ma- 
terialism, a  performance  of  high  ch.  r- 
acter  which  repres^nt.s  a  proud  moni'  lit 
in  the  history  of  sports. 

I  refer  to  the  turning  over  to  cha:  :;y 
of  his  $26,000  winner's  check  in  the  Na- 
tional Open  golf  toiu-nament  by  G-ry 
Player.  He  designated  $5,000  to  go  to 
the  fight  against  cancer,  and  $20,000  to 
advance  junior  g"lf  in  the  United  Sta. os. 

As  noteworthy  as  the  deed  were  PL>y- 
er's  remarks.  He  expressed  gratitude 
for  the  opportunity  that  U.S.  pro''>s- 
sional  golf  had  offered  him.  He  ox- 
pressed  gratitude  for  the  friendly  rcc  p- 
tion  U.S.  fans  had  accorded  him. 

What  a  contrast  Player's  conduct  iv.  o- 
vides  to  many  recipients  of  our  forr.-n 
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aid  who  carp  and  complain,  who  take  our 
goods,  services,  and  money,  then  oppose 
our  purposes  in  shaping  a  peaceful  world. 
Gary  Player  comes  from  South  Africa. 
He  has  been  a  model  of  sportsmanship 
ai:!d  good  conduct  while  being  a  fierce, 
aggressive  competitor  on  the  links. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Service  will  spread  to  the  world  the 
stoiT  of  Mr.  Player's  generosity,  his  ap- 
preciation for  the  opportunity  that  is 
Anierica  and  his  action  which  cannot 
help  but  further  international  under- 
standing and  good  will.  Under  unani- 
mouse  consent,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  June  23,  1965,  issue 
of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star: 
I  From  the  Peoria  (HI.)  Journal  Star.  June  23. 
1965] 

G.^RY  Player  Improves  Sports'  Image 

V.e  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  very  fine 
sr.T  most  tmusual  act  by  a  professional 
athlete. 

Clary  Player  of  South  Africa,  who  just  won 
tii-:^  U.S.  Open  golf  tournament,  gave  away 
his  entire  $26,000  winnings,  pltis  an  addi- 
Uonal  $1,000. 

Player  gave  $25,000  to  the  U.S.  Golf  Associa- 
tion with  a  suggestion  that  $5,000  go  to  the 
car.cer  fund  and  $20,000  be  used  to  develop 
Junior  golf  in  the  United  States.  He  gave  his 
caddie  $2,000,  the  highest  amount  ever  paid  a 
bn :'  carrier. 

Tlie  South  African  golfer  said  that  he 
w:vited  the  U.S.  Open  title  so  badly  that  he 
promised  God  if  he  won  It,  he  would  donate 
the  purse  to  a  good  cause. 

•  I  have  made  most  of  my  money  and  won 
mo.'-t  of  my  golf  honors  in  this  country.  Peo- 
ple have  been  wonderful  to  me.  I  think  It 
i.s  only  right  that  I  show  my  gratitude  In 
this  way,"  Player  explained. 

This  contribution  reflects  well  on  pro- 
fessional golf,  on  foreign  athletes,  and  on 
the  sporting  world  in  general.  Athletes  can't 
be  so  bad  (as  we've  come  to  believe  on  re- 
vic'.ving  unsavory  exhibitions,  like  the  Clay- 
LiNton  fight)  when  they  do  philanthropic 
act-  like  Player's  contribution. 


The  89th — The  Medical  Care  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 
IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1965 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea'/e  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  address  which  I  was  privileged  to  de- 
livi  r  at  the  fifth  annual  president's  din- 
ner at  Stonehill  College,  North  Easton, 
Mav;.,  on  April  29, 1965: 

The  89th — The  Medical  Care  Congress 
(A.lclress  of  the  Honorable  John  E.  Pogarty, 

Mon-iber  of  Congress,  at  Stonehill  College's 

:  :th    annual    presidents    dinner    on   Apr. 

-"'.  1965) 

I"  is  very  pleasant  to  come  back  to  Stone- 
lii;:  College  for  this  fifth  annxial  president's 
dn.r.er.  I  am  grateful  to  Father  Corr  and  to 
the  Century  Club  for  inviting  me  to  be  with 
V":  tonight. 

As  some  of  you  know,  I  haven't  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  Stonehill  since  I  made 
the  retreats  here  with  John  McLaughlin  and 
his  friends,  and  I  am  naturally  interested  In 
^emg  and  hearing  about  all  the  changes  that 
hiv p  taken  place  since  then.  But  to  me  one 
Of  T':ie  most  agreeable  things  about  Stonehill 


Is  Its  liberal  arts  atmosphere.  Here  on  this 
500  acres  so  close  to  Boston  and  the  bvisy 
world  outside,  Stonehill  continues  year  after 
year  to  provide  a  liberal  education  to  a  new 
generation,  by  giving  instruction  in  English, 
the  languages,  philosophy,  science,  the  social 
sciences  and  theology.  In  an  age  of  ever- 
increasing  specialization,  I  am  glad  to  see 
this  broad  instruction. 

During  my  24  years  in  Congress  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  talk  with  many  of  the 
leading  specialists  in  many  fields.  Tonight  I 
would  like  to  do  a  little  more  of  this — be- 
cause— at  one  point  In  my  remarks — I  am 
going  to  seek  some  advice  from  you  about 
how  we  in  the  Congress  can  strengthen  one 
part  of  the  Nation's  health  care  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  are  going  to  be  living  in 
the  Great  Society  the  President  has  outlined. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  tonight 
that  this — the  89th  Congress — has  an  oppor- 
tunity— and  a  responsibility — for  this  Na- 
tion's health  care  which  is  entirely  without 
precedent.  This  89th  Congress  "can — and 
must — become  "the  medical  care  Congress." 
Please  note  that  I  did  not  say  "medicare" 
Congress — proper  medical  care  for  the  aged 
is  but  one  aspect  of  the  comprehensive  med- 
ical care  we  must  provide  to  our  citizens  if 
the  res\ilt.s  achieved  by  our  magnificent  re- 
search effort — largely  supported  by  our  tax 
dollars — over  the  past  15  years  and  more,  is 
to  pay  off  in  lives  saved  and  tragedies  averted. 

Since  I  became  chairman  of  the  House  sub- 
conunittee  concerned  with  medical  research 
and  health-related  matters  in  1949,  I  have 
taken  every  opportunity  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  to  mount  and  carry  out  a 
national  medical  research  effort.  I  am  well 
aware  that  we  do  not  yet  have  all  the 
answers  we  are  seeking  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  chronic  diseases — heart  disease,  cancer, 
mental  health,  and  the  neurological  and 
metabolic  diseases.  I  am  well  aware  that  we 
must  continue — and  e\'en  put  greater  efforts 
into — the  conquest  of  these  diseases.  But  at 
this  time  we  have  to  give  full  attention  to 
another,  equally  urgent  problem — the  appli- 
cation of  the  research  results  we  have 
achieved. 

I  wonder  If  all  of  you  here  tonight  realize 
that  this  is  why  the  President  chose  to 
emphasize  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke 
in  Ills  health  message  to  the  89th  Congress. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  you  have  read  the 
President's  Commission  report,  with  Its 
strong,  hopeful  words,  "Every  available  fact 
points  to  the  same  conclusion — ^that  the  toll 
of  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  can  be 
sharply  reduced,  now  In  this  Nation,  at  this 
time." 

At  a  time  when  48  million  American  citi- 
zens will  fall  victim  to  cancer. 

At  a  time  when  nearly  15  million  people 
suffer  from  heart  disease  and  this,  together 
with  strokes,  accotuits  for  more  than  half 
of  the  deaths  in  the  United  States  each  year. 

At  this  same  time,  most  forms  of  con- 
genital heart  disease  are  within  our  powers 
of  correction. 

At  this  same  time,  many  strokes  c.nn  be 
foreseen  and  prevented. 

At  this  same  time,  cancer  of  the  cervix  and 
uterus  can  be  brought  to  the  vanishing  point, 
and  cliances  are  greatly  Improved  for  the 
cure  of  cancer  in  other  accessible  sites,  com- 
prising more  than  70  percent  of  all  cancer 
patients. 

These  things  can  be  done — now— without 
further  scientific  advances. 

These  great  goals  can  be  reached  but  not 
without  a  great  naticwial  effort. 

This  means  congressional  action  on  a  num- 
ber of  bills  now  pending.  It  means  long- 
range  planning  and  public  support.  It 
means  cooperation  and  supplementary  action 
by  the  nongoveramentaJ  sectors  of  our  so- 
ciety— Industry,  education,  the  voluntary 
health  agencies,  and  many,  many  others. 

The  American  people  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  the  lives  of  men,  women,  and 


children  can  be  saved — that  many,  many 
deaths  can  be  prevented.  Even  this  is  not 
enough — positive,  practical  steps  must  be 
taken  if  oiu-  goal  Is  to  be  achieved. 

Early  in  March  I  introduced  several  bills 
which,  if  approved  by  this  89th  Congress,  will 
do  much  to  implement  the  suggestions  of  the 
President's  health  message. 

The  first  of  these  bills  would  aid  the  estab- 
llslmaent  of  regional  medical  complexes  for 
research  and  treatment  In  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, and  stroke.  This  step  Is  essential  if  the 
medical  profession  and  our  medical  institu- 
tions are  to  provide  their  patients  with  the 
latest  advances  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
these  diseases.  These  complexes — consisting 
of  one  or  more  medical  centers,  one  or  more 
categorical  research  centers,  and  one  or  more 
diagnostic  and  treatnient  stations — could 
offer  open-heart  surgery,  advanced  and  very 
high  voltage  radiation  thereapy  for  cancer, 
and  advanced  disease  detection  methods.  By 
senlng  a  whole  region  of  the  United  States, 
they  would  enable  many  more  patients  re- 
quiring such  treatment  procedures  to  have 
access  to  them.  The  centers  would  help  the 
practicing  physician  keep  in  touch  with  the 
latest  medical  knowledge  and  techniques  and 
the  most  efficient,  up-to-date  methods  of 
treatment. 

Another  bill  which  I  introduced  Into  the 
House  early  last  month  comes  to  grips  with 
another  vital  problem  we  face  in  meeting  the 
health  needs  of  our  people — where  are  the 
physicians  coming  from  to  apply  the  research 
results?  At  the  present  time  the  United 
States  has  290,000  physicians,  and  by  1975  it 
will  need  346,000 — this  means  that  the  num- 
ber of  new  physicians  graduated  each  year 
must  increase  at  least  50  percent  during  this 
decade.  The  situation  is  even  more  serious 
with  our  dentists — so  badly  has  population 
growth  outpaced  the  increase  In  the  number 
of  dentists  that  our  current  shortage  is  acute 
and  we  must  double  our  number  of  dentists 
graduated  each  year  for  the  next  decade  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  demands  In  this  area  of 
healtJi  care. 

In  the  past  three  Congresses  I  Introduced 
bills  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  the 
States  in  awarding  scholarships  to  students 
of  medicine  and  dentistry.  The  scholarship 
provision  was  stricken  from  these  bUls.  This 
Congress  must  not  take  similar  action  be- 
cause the  need  for  qualified,  well-trained 
physicians  and  dentists  Is  steadily  worsening. 
Previous  measiu'es — such  as  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Eduactlon  Assistance  Act — were 
helpful,  but  were  not  enough. 

Now.  at  least  since  1959,  we  have  had  pretty 
clear  guidance  on  the  number  of  physicians 
and  dentists  we  need  in  this  country.  Ever 
since  the  pioneering  study  by  Prank  Bane.  • 
Physicians  for  a  Growing  America,  we  have 
had  realistic  goals.  This  knowledge  has  been 
Indlspensible  to  the  Congress  In  drafting 
legislation,  to  medical  schools  In  their  plan- 
nUig,  and  to  the  young  people  of  America  in 
choosing  a  career. 

But  as  the  President's  Commission  report 
pointed  out.  the  limitations  on  the  national 
supply  of  physicians  Is  not  the  only  limiting 
factor  in  the  mounting  of  a  nationwide  at- 
tack on  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke. 
You  can't  have  widespread  use  of  the  "Pap" 
smear  for  detecting  cancer  of  the  uterus 
unless  you  have  someone  capable  of  per- 
forming cytological  procedures.  You  can't 
Identify  the  organism  that  leads  to  rheu- 
matic fever  unless  you  have  laboratory  per- 
sonnel trained  In  Its  identification.  The  key 
persons  in  hundreds  of  technical  and  time- 
consuming  tasks  that  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  to  be 
given  by  our  overworked  physicians  are  the 
medical  technologists — and  they  are  the  al- 
most but  not  quite  forgotten  men  and  women 
of  the  health   professions. 

The  President's  Commission  report,  recog- 
nizing the  need,  recoixunended  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  do  more  within 
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the  various  authorities  It  has  to  add  to  the 
pool  of  technologlste;  that  a  new  program  of 
etlmulatlon  grants  should  be  started;  and 
that  the  cancer  control  program  Increase  Its 
support  from  a  level  of  $1.5  million  per  year 
to  $2.5  million,  with  additional  Increments 
thereafter.  The  President's  health  message, 
however,  specifically  endorsed  only  the  first 
of  these  recommendations. 

Probably  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  con- 
servative approach  was  that  it  Is  difficult  to 
get  the  facts  on  how  many  technologists  are 
going  to  be  needed — in  part  because  the  need 
Is  going  to  depend  upon  the  scope  of  the 
programs  that  finally  result  from  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  concerning  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke.  I  noticed  last 
month  an  article  in  a  national  magazine 
which  dealt  with  the  problem  of  clinical 
laboratory  testing  and  the  lack  of  well- 
trained  medical  technologists.  It  stated 
that.  In  addition  to  the  35,000  employed 
today,  some  observers  say  50,000  more  are 
needed.  If  these  are  reliable  figures,  we  have 
an  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the  problem. 

Perhaps,  after  I  have  finished  speaking, 
you  can  give  me  some  advice  on  this  ix)hit- 
I  know  that  Stonehill  has  a  recognized  pro- 
gram for  the  training  of  medical  technolo- 
gists which  has  worked  In  association  with 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital  in  Providence,  R.I.; 
and  when  I  began  to  think  about  what  I 
might  say  to  you  tonight,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  it  might  be  mutually  worthwhile  if  you 
would  tell  me  whether  Federal  assistance  Is 
needed  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  these 
vital  workers. .  Reliable  statistics  on  the  di- 
mensions of  the  need — for  example — Is  one 
of  the  first  considerations  in  the  drafting  of 
legislation. 

I  am  In  sympathy  with  the  problems  of 
the  medical  technologists.  Three  or  four 
years  ago  I  addressed  the  .Ajnerican  Society 
of  Medical  Technologists,  and  at  that  time 
considered  with  them  the  problems  facing 
their  very  young  profession.  It  is  Ironic  that 
It  Is  so  hard  to  get  the  facts  concerning  this 
element  of  the  health  team  that  Is  dedi- 
cated to  getting  the  Information  on  which 
doctors  and  jxathologlsts  rely.  But.  with  the 
advice  of  such  schools  as  this,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  urge  the  Congress  to  take  whatever 
action  seems  appropriate. 

Finally,  among  the  necessary  legislative 
measures  now  before  the  Congress  designed 
to  help  build  a  bridge  between  the  worlds  of 
medical  research  and  medical  practice  Is  one 
left  over  from  the  88th  Congress,  which  must 
not  be  postponed  again.  This  measure 
would  authorize  assistance  in  meeting  the 
Initial  cost  of  staffing  conununity  mental 
health  centers. 

When  John  P.  Kennedy  suggested  to  the 
last  Congress  the  measures  that  needed  to 
be  taken  to  meet  the  problems  of  mental 
Illness  and  mental  retardation — a  subject 
very  near  to  his  heart,  as  you  know — he 
proposed  a  three-part  program.  Two  parts 
of  this  program  were  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress— grants  to  the  States  for  the  construc- 
tion of  community  mental  health  centers, 
and  grants  for  preliminary  planning  of 
these  centers. 

The  third  part  of  this  program — support 
for  the  staffing  of  these  centers — was  not 
provided  by  tlie  Mental  ReUirdation  Facili- 
ties and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act  of  1963.  This  provision 
was  intended  as  part  of  the  act  and  I  sup- 
ported the  provision,  but,  unfortunately,  it 
was  deleted  in  the  final  version.  It  is  im- 
perative that  an  amendment  to  the  act  pass 
this  Congress,  and  It  must  do  so  quickly,  or 
the  entire  community  mental  health  centers 
ttiovement  will  be  placed  In  jeopardy. 

My  remarks  have  not  touched  upon  other 
matters  of  Interest  to  this  group  and  to  me — 
for  example,  my  bill  to  create  a  new  Cabinet- 
level  department  of  education.  But  tonight 
I  have  chosen  to  emphasize  the  89th  Con- 
gress and  health  care  becatise  of  the  extraor- 


dinary way  in  which  events  have  con- 
spired to  place  us  in  a  position  to  capitalize 
on  the  gains  we  liave  made  in  research  In 
medicine  over  the  psist  15  years  or  more.  In 
the  field  of  medical  and  heaJth-related  care 
there  is  no  need  to  wait  for  opportunity  to 
knock — It  is  knocking  now,  on  the  doors  of 
Congress — and  I  hope  that  3?du  will  Join  me 
in  urging  passage  of  the  health-related 
measures  I  have  mentioned  tonight.  Op- 
portunity is  also  knocking  on  the  doors  of 
our  collective  conscience — lives  are  being 
lost,  while  we  wait  to  answer  the  doors. 

Let  me  urge  all  of  you — as  I  am  urging 
all  Americans — to  do  everything  in  your 
jxjwer  to  assure  that  this  Congress  does  not 
miss  this  opportunity — an  opportunity  to  be 
known  In  history  as  the  "medical  care" 
Congress. 


Negotiate  With  Terror? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  29.  1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
munist Vietcong  are  engaged  In  a  cam- 
paign of  terror  in  South  Vietnam  that 
defies  description.  Xhis  can  mean  even 
the  coldblooded  murder  and  disembow- 
elment  of  a  mother  and  her  baby,  to 
strike  paralyzing  fear  into  the  victims' 
family  and  neighbors,  to  the  point  where 
the  survivors  will  cease  resistance  and 
will  surrender. 

The  Vietcong  objective  is  the  old  Com- 
munist trick  of  destiTiction  of  all  who 
could  provide  opposition  to  them.  That 
practice  is  well  etched  in  history  and  it 
should  have  been  clear  to  us  much 
earlier.  The  following  editorial  from 
the  June  27,  1965,  Indianapolis  Star  dis- 
cusses this  familiar  pattern  and  points 
out  the  futility  of  negotiations  with  those 
who  adhere  to  such  a  philosophy: 
Negotiate  With  I^rrob? 

The  bombing  of  a  Saigon  restavu-ant, 
bringing  wholesale  death  to  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  the  murder  of  an  Ameri- 
can hostage  by  the  Vietcong  were  not 
isolated  acts  of  savagery  but  routine  matters 
of  Communist  policy. 

Terror  as  an  instrument  of  policy  is  not 
new  with  the  Communists.  They  adopted 
it  long  before  they  seized  Russia.  It  has 
roots  partly  in  a  nihilistic  destructiveness. 
a  psychopathologic  drive  which  conununlsm 
shared  with  nazism,  and  partly  In  the  Asian 
pagan  heritage  of  Russia,  which  holds  life 
cheap  and  inflicts  pain  and  death  without 
qualm. 

This  psychology  was  dominant  in  the 
preachings  of  an  early  Conimtinist,  Mikhail 
Alexandrovich  Bakunln,  ■who  said,  "The 
desire  to  destroy  is  also  a  creative  desire," 
and  insisted  on  the  lu-gency,  in  time  of  revo- 
lution, "of  unleashing  the  evil  pa.5sions." 

It  was  Bakunin  who  penned  the  "Cate- 
chism of  a  Revolutionist,"  in  which  he  de- 
scribed the  revolutionist  as  a  totally  com- 
mitted man  without  personal  feelings  and 
Interests  or  even  a  real  name,  who  has 
broken  with  all  the  beliefs,  laws,  and  codes 
of  civilization  and  is  absolutely  dedicated  to 
the  destruction  of  existing  society. 

Bakunin  classifies  members  of  society  in 
terms  of  their  value  to  the  revolution.  The 
liberals  must  be  exploited  and  their  programs 
infiltrated  and  tvu-ned  to  Communist  pur- 
poses.    The   wild   and    antisocial    tj"pes,    the 


natiiral  psychopaths,  can  be  permitted  :o 
commit  acts  of  violence  and  terror  that  w-.'.l 
demoralize  the  middle  classes  and  kindle 
the  fury  and  impatience  of  the  proletari.  t 
to  speed  the  revolution. 

Bakunin  longed  to  see  "the  whole  tf 
Europe,  with  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  and  Lo:.- 
don,  transformed  into  an  enormous  rubbisi.- 
heap." 

His  Communist  heirs  have  extended  tlv  :r 
apocalyptic  vision  over  Asia,  Africa,  ajul 
North  and  South  America.  And  where  thf  ir 
agents  went,  terror  as  routine  policy  we:.t, 
too. 

In  Africa,  Red  agents  were  Instrumental  in 
organizing  a  terrorist  Jungle  underground 
■with  weird,  repugnant  blood,  death,  a.  d 
obedience  rituals  that  Involved  beheadir.g 
and  dismemberment  of  sons  in  the  sight  ci 
their  fathers  and  the  dissection  of  men  ::j 
the  presence  of  their  ■wives  as  means  rf 
initiating  them  into  the  Conamunist-oriented 
brotherhoods. 

The  same  gruesome  Red  stamp  was  visible 
in  the  gory  massacres,  cannibalism,  and  m.,,3 
rape  In  the  Congo. 

Beheadings  and  dismemberment  of  vlctiiris 
of  the  Vietcong  in  the  villages  of  South  Vici- 
nam  and  the  bombings  of  hotels,  chiV^, 
restaurants,  airline  terminals,  and  other  nci- 
milltary  facilities  in  Saigon  are  not  slmj /.y 
isolated  acts  of  savagery  committed  by  savr.i-e 
men.  They  are  deeds  that  are  planned  a;.d 
calculated,  with  the  same  cool  attention  ti..  t 
would  be  given  to  production  schedules  r 
crop  programs,  in  quiet  offices  by  universr;  - 
trained  specialists  dedicated,  like  Mikh,  :1 
Bakunin,  to  further  world  revolution  by  .i:.y 
means. 

Knowing  the  historical  truth  about  terror 
as  a  Communist  policy  does  not  lessen  I'.e 
revulsion  with  civilized  people  feel  wlv  n 
they  are  confronted  by  its  spawn  of  de;.;h 
and  ruin.  But  it  helps  put  the  evil  realit.ts 
into  perspective.  It  sheds  further  light  ^n 
the  nature  of  the  enemy. 

And  It  exposes  the  shallowness  and  fc  .- 
ishness  of  the  so-called  liberals  who  object  -.o 
the  way  the  United  States  stands  In  the  w,>y 
of  Communist  liberation  of  South  Vietnam 
and  demand  that  we  negotiate  with  the  Co:a- 
munists,  take  them  at  their  word  and  trvi.?t 
them  with  our  lives  and  freedom. 


A  Truly  Patriotic  Citizen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHUL 

OF    VIRGrNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1965 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Anthony  J.  DelPopolo,  tne 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Yo;  'h 
Center  at  Lorton  Reformatory,  is  a  Lv- 
ing  example  for  the  young  men  w.th 
whom  he  works  of  a  truly  patriotic  f.d 
fine  citizen.  Mr.  DelPopolo  recci.Iy 
wrote  two  articles  for  the  Lorton  Persr:;- 
nel  News  •fthich  I  believe  merit  the  care 
ful  attention  of  all  who  read  this  Recckd. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  repeat  below  In 
the  Memory  of"  which  appeared  in  tlie 
May  26,  1965,  issue,  and  "My  Birthday 
Is  June  14— Who  Am  I?" 

In   the   Memory    of 
(By  Anthony  J.  DelPopolo,  assistant  su;  ?r- 

intendent,  programs,  the  Youth  Center 

Last  week  my  younger  son  and  I  decided 
to  visit  Arlington  Cemetery,  and  the  giue 
of    John    Fitzgerald    Kennedy,    o^ur    beloved 
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president,  who  was  assassinated  on  Novem- 
ber 22, 1963. 

As  we  stood  in  line  we  looked  around  and 
could  see  the  thousands  of  stone  markers 
on  the  graves  of  the  American  soldiers  and 
sailors  who,  also,  had  served  their  country 
well. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  had  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  personal  homage  to  Presl- 
deiit  Kennedy,  as  nulUons  of  others  had 
done  before  us.  At  that  moment  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  visit  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier  as  we  were  nearby. 

As  we  walked  up  the  path  leading  to  the 
sue  we  observed  a  soldier  with  a  rifle  on 
liiA  .shoulder  marching  in  front  of  the  large 
n:  rble  tomb. 

.My  son  had  been  silent  all  this  time.  But 
;';i  a  came  his  query,  "Dad,  why  does  that 
ful.iier  march  back  and  forth  like  that?" 

■  He  is  one  of  many  honor  guards  who  per- 
form this  duty,  day  and  night,"  I  answered. 

.\gain  my  son  asked,  "Dad,  what  do  they 
mo.ai  by  unknown  soldier?" 

•  During  all  otu"  wars  there  are  many  sol- 
diers who  die  In  battle.  Some  of  them  can- 
not be  identified.  Therefore,  they  become 
unknown  soldiers." 

•  The  body  of  an  American  unknown  soldier 
v;\\o  died  in  World  War  I  was  placed  in  the 
tomb  you  are  noticing.  Let's  look  closer  and 
see  what  the  words  on  the  tomb  say:  'Here 
rests  in  honored  glory  an  American  soldier 
Icnown  but  to  God.' 

•  Those  figures  carved  on  the  tomb  stand 
for  valor,  victory,  and  peace.' 

"You  might  also  be  interested  to  know  that, 
in  May  1958,  two  other  bodies  were  placed 
next  to  the  unknown  soldier.  They  repre- 
sent the  men  who  lost  their  lives  during 
Wi  rid  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

■  It  is  on  Veterans'  Day  and  Memorial  Day 
tl::.t  special  services  are  held  on  this  very  spot. 
On  that  day  the  President  of  the  United 
St:  tes  or  his  special  representative  places  a 
be.iutiful  wreath  at  the  tomb." 

•  Dad.  you  mentioned  Memorial  Day,  how 
dc>"s  that  fit  into  all  of  this?" 

'A'ell,  on  Memorial  Day,  or  Decoration 
Dav,  as  some  people  call  It,  relatives  place 
flc'-.vers  and  flags  on  the  graves  of  service- 
men who  died  in  our  wars.  In  some  cities, 
many  organizations.  Including  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts,  and  fraternal  groups  march  in 
military  parades  and  take  part  in  special 
patr'otic  programs. 

.\nother  custom,  started  in  recent  years. 
is  -.iie  decorating  of  graves  on  Memorial  Day 
by  the  families  of  loved  ones,  even  though 
tiiey  didn't  die  while  in  military  service." 

There's  one  more  question  I'd  like  to  ajk 
yot:  Dad.  How  did  this  Memorial  Day  origi- 
ri.Tt".  anyway?" 

The  historians  tell  tis  Memorial  Day  origi- 
nated during  the  War  Between  the  States 
when  some  Southern  women  chose  May  30 
Xi  decorate  soldiers'  graves. 

The  women  honored  the  graves  of  both 
t<if  Union  and  Confederate  Armies.  A  MaJ. 
G»:,  John  A.  Logan  in  1868  named  May  30 
a-=  special  day  for  honoring  the  graves  of 
tin.siiown  soldiers.  Logan  served  as  com- 
tr..  nder  in  chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
ReTJUblic.  an  organization  of  veterans  of  the 
Cr. .;  War.  They  had  charge  of  Memorial  Day 
ce!»orations  in  the  Northern  States  for  many 
.venrs.  The  American  Legion  took  over  this 
duty  .\fter  World  War  I." 

■  I-  Memorial  Day  on  May  30  a  holiday  in 
all  p.irts  of  the  United  States?"  queried  my 
sot! 

V  It  exactly,  Memorial  Day  Is  a  legal  hoU- 
dav  in  most  States.  Northern  States,  on  a 
'I'll  >lc,  celebrate  May  30  as  Memorial  Day. 

Most  of  the  Southern  States  have  their 
rw!!  days  for  honoring  the  Confederate  dead. 
Some  of  these  davs  are  April  26,  May  10,  and 
^-i.'  3." 

A  we  walked  in  silence  toward  our  car 
'!  m  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  I 
^  ":'rl  see  that  many  thoughts  were  running 


through  my  young  son's  mind.  Suddenly,  he 
said,  "Dad,  I've  been  thinking,  why  do  we 
have  to  wait  until  Memorial  Day  ■to  remember 
our  war  dead?  Why  can't  we  remember  these 
heroes  every  day  of  the  year?" 

I  continued  my  silence  but  one  thought 
was  repeating  itself:  "From  the  mouth  of 
our  children  comes  the  wisdom  of  the  ages." 


My  Birthday  Is  June  14 — Who  Am  I? 
(By    Anthony    J.    DelPopolo,    Sr..    assistant 
superintendent,     programs,     the     Youth 
Center) 

How  often  have  you  asked  yourself  the 
question:  "Who  am  I?"  But  do  you  know 
who  I  am? 

I  was  born  on  the  bloodly  battlefields  of 
the  War  for  Independence  in  1776;  I  was  the 
creation  of  Francis  Hopklnson,  a  Judge  of 
Philadelphia,  and  a  sig^ner  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  My  early  days  were  spent 
in  the  sewing  rom  of  Besty  Ross,  a  seam- 
stress, who  put  me  together. 

On  June  14,  1777,  I  was  officially  adopted 
by  the  Continental  Congress  who  resolved, 
"That  the  flag  of  the  Thirteen  United  States 
be  thirteen  stripes  alternate  red  and  white, 
and  the  Union  of  thirteen  white  stars  in  the 
blue  field."  The  13  stars  were  arranged  in 
a  circle  signifying  the  union  of  the  States. 

I  flew  for  the  first  time  over  the  victorious 
American  troops  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga  in 
New  York  State. 

My  colors  were  selected  with  a  purpose. 
Throughout  the  ages  red  has  stood  for  covir- 
age  and  sacrifice.  The  red  in  me  embodies 
the  men  who  gave  their  lives  for  our  coun- 
try— the  people  who  worked  and  sacrificed 
to  make  our  country  the  greatest  in  the 
world.  The  white  in  me.  symbolizing  purity 
and  Justice  and  peace,  stands  for  a  country 
in  which  each  true  citizen  endeavors  to  be 
clean  in  his  dealings,  working  fairly  with 
others,  striving  for  a  just  peace  throughout 
the  world.  The  blue  in  me  stands  for  loyalty, 
high  quality,  and  preparedness. 

My  design  as  well  as  my  colors  have  a  deep 
meaning.  When  my  red  and  white  stripes 
ripple  in  the  breeze  you  cannot  help  being 
struck  by  the  Impression  they  give  in  vigor 
and  movement,  by  their  suggestion  of  a  dy- 
namic country  moving  resolutely  forward. 
The  white  stars  on  my  blue  field  stand  for 
trust  in  God  and  for  the  high  hopes  of  every 
loyal  American  •  •  •  young  and  old.  The 
number  of  stars  tell  more  clearly  than  any 
other  part  of  me  the  story  of  the  growth  of 
America  from  the  original  13  States,  with  a 
beckoning  wilderness  beyond,  to  the  great- 
ness it  possesses  today — with  50  st^ars  and 
50  States. 

For  12  years  I  only  had  13  stripes  and  13 
stars,  but.  in  1795.  2  extra  stripes  and  2  extra 
stars  were  added  to  me  when  Vermont  and 
Kentucky,  the  first  new  States,  were  added 
to  the  Union.  It  was  17  years  later  when 
Francis  Scott  Key  was  inspired  to  WTite  a 
son^  about  me.  He  called  it  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  He  was  aboard  a  British 
prisoner  boat  at  the  time,  arranging  for  the 
release  of  a  friend.  Key  saw  me  waving  in 
the  breeze  on  a  flagpole  at  Fort  McHenry 
in  the  Baltimore  Harbor.  How  many  of  us 
remember  his  words:  "Long  may  it  wave,  o'er 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave"? 

In  1818.  Congie.ss  adopted  a  plan  to  keep 
me  always  with  13  stripes,  and  only  adding 
white  stars  to  my  blue  field  as  new  States 
Joined  the  Union.  The  49th  and  50th  stars 
were  added  July  4,  1959,  and  July  4,  1960, 
for  the  new  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

I  have  been  officially  changed  27  times 
since  I  was  born  in  1777.  My  exact  propor- 
tions were  finally  established  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  when  he  Issued  an  Execu- 
tive order  in  1916. 

When  you  see  me  fly  in  the  breeze  *  •  • 
don't  forget  I  am  a  reminder  to  our  own 
citizens  and  to  the  people  of  the  world  of 


the  ideals  of  American  democracy,  of  all  the 
things  for  which  I  stand. 

Let  us  not  wait  until  June  14  each  year 
to  honor  me  or  put  me  on  display. 

The  idea  of  setting  aside  1  day  each 
year  as  a  holiday  to  celebrate  my  adoption 
by  the  Continental  Congress  In  1777  was 
suggested  by  B.  J.  Clgnand,  of  Batavla,  111. 
Mr.  Clgnand.  as  secretary  of  an  association 
which  commemorated  my  adoption,  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  efctabllshment  of 
this  holiday  in  1895. 

This  day  is  not  a  legal  holiday,  like  the 
Fourth  of  July  so  the  schools  and  banks  do 
not  close.  It  is  observed  by  displaying  me 
on  all  public  buildings  and  private  homes. 
Some  schools  hold  special  patriotic  exercises 
In  which  both  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts 
take  part. 

As  otu-  Nation  grew  I  absorbed  the  iden- 
tity of  every  region  of  the  United  States. 
The  traditions  of  the  great  Northwest,  the 
expansiveness  of  the  Southwest,  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Northeast,  the  productivity  of 
the  Midwest,  the  agriculture  and  industry 
of  the  South  and  the  Southeast,  all  are  rec- 
ognized in  the  number  of  stars  that  help  to 
compose  me — 50  sovereign  States  bound  to- 
gether into  a  firm  union  by  the  blue  of 
loj'alty. 

I  have  been  on  the  frontlines  of  every 
one  of  our  wars.  Today.  I  proudly  wave 
In  all  corners  of  the  globe.  I  was  up  In 
space  with  MaJs.  James  McDlvltt  and  Edward 
White,  who  had  me  sewn  on  the  left  arm.  of 
their  space  suits.  Did  you  notice  the  blaz- 
ing sun  over  100  miles  above  the  earth  shine 
upon  Major  Whites  shoulder  patch  of  me? 
How  proud  I  was. 

Francis  Bellamy  in  August  of  1892  wrote  a 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  me  which  Is  recited 
by  every  boy  and  girl  in  school  as  part  of 
the  morning  opening  exercises.  As  I  stand 
in  the  corner  I  could  hear  the  children  say : 
"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands;  one  Nation  under  God.  in- 
divisible, with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

I  am  often  called  "Old  Glory,"  sometimes 
"Stars  and  Stripes."  and  the  "Star-Spangled 
Banner."  By  this  time  you  have  guessed 
Who  I  am— The  Flag  of  our  United  States  of 
America.  • 


Italian  American  War  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    n^LIHOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  29.  1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mav 
19, 1965, 1  introduced  H.R.  8273  on  behalf 
of  the  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States. 

Today,  I  am  happy  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  the  74th  General  Assembly 
of  the  Illinois  Legislature  recently  pased 
House  Joint  Resolution  51  urging  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
appropriate  legislation  to  incorporate  cr 
charter  the  organization  known  as  the 
Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States. 

The  States  of  Massachusetts.  Rhode 
Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York  have  already  memorialized  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  grant  a 
congressional  charter  and  national  rec- 
ognition to  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  fitting  indeed  for  the  Con- 
gress to  extend  this  long  overdue  recog- 
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nition  to  the  members  of  this  worthy  or- 
ganization who  have  done  their  share 
to  uphold  and  preser\'e  the  freedom  and 
security  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  Insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  House  Joint  Re- 
solution 51  passed  by  the  74th  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  The 
resolution  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  51  by  State  op 
Illinois.  74th  General  Assembly,  House 
OF  Representatives 

Whereas  the  Italian  American  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States  Is  a  nonprofit  and 
nonpoUtical  organization  made  up  wholly 
and  without  exception  of  honorably  dis- 
charged American  war  veterans;  and 

Whereas  the  States  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York  have  memorialized  the  Congress 
of  the  TTnlted  States  to  grant  a  congressional 
charter  and  national  recognition  to  this  most 
devoted  group  of  American  citizens  who 
through  their  splendid  patriotism  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion and  to  the  cause  of  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  a  State  which  Is  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  many  citizens  of  Italian  origin  who 
have  nobly  served  our  coimtry,  would  like 
to  Join  with  the  legislatures  of  our  sister 
States  In  memorializing  Congress  on  behalf 
of  the  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  74th  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  with  the  Senate  concurring  herein, 
respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  appropriate  legislation  to 
Incorporate  or  charter  the  organization 
known  as  the  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States:   and.  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  suitable  copy  of  this 
preamble  and  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  presiding  officer 
and  clerk  of  each  House  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  Member 
thereof  from  the  State  of  Illinois;  and  to 
John  P.  Nave,  past  national  conunander  of 
the  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States,  Inc..  and  to  Fillppo  Mazzei 
Post  No.  1,  Chicago.  111. 

Adopted  by  the  House,  May  3,  1965. 
John  P.  TouHv, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Chas.  F.  Kerwin. 
Clerk  of  the  House. 

Concurred  In  by  the  Senate,  June  9,  1965. 
Samuel  H.  Shapiro, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Edward  E.  Fernandes, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Reason  Is  Obvious 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29.  1965 

Mr.  SHRIVER,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Hays.  Kans..  News  which  was  re- 
printed by  the  Abilene,  Kans.,  Reflector- 
Chronicle  and  deals  with  a  subject  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  American  housewives — 
rising  food  costs. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Reason  Is  Obvious 

A  major  topic  of  dlscusBlon  for  housewives 
today  is  the  soaring  total  of  the  family  food 


bill.  As  any  housewife  can  tell  you,  vege- 
tables are  at  record  highs  and  there  is  some 
complaint  about  the  quality.  A  sampling  of 
retaU  prices  across  the  Nation  shows  that 
virtually  all  produce  is  con^giderably  higher 
than  a  year  ago. 

Potatoes,  lettuce,  asparagus,  tomatoes — you 
name  it — and  the  price  is  Up.  Most  food 
chains  report  prices  about  15  percent  above 
those  of  last  spring.  Toniatoes  are  high  now 
and  vmtil  the  northern  crop  is  harvested  may 
be  even  higher.  It  will  depend  on  whether  or 
not  the  California  crop  can  be  harvested. 

Don't  blame  your  grocer.  Be's  as  unhappy 
as  you  are. 

It  all  goes  back  to  last  December  31  when 
the  administration  let  the  so-called  bracero 
act  expire.  Under  this  law  Mexicans  could 
enter  the  country  to  harvest  vegetable  and 
fruit  crops.  By  barring  this  low-cost  Mex- 
ican labor  the  administration  hoped  to  create 
employment  for  American  hands  at  higher 
wages. 

In  theory  It  looked  good,  but  In  practice 
it  has  been,  and  still  is.  a  dud.  Harvesting 
m^ny  of  these  crops  is  a  backbreaking  task. 
Growers  have  found  that  enough  Americans, 
re^iajdless  of  the  wages  offered,  simply  won't 
do  this  kind  of  work.  The  result  is  that  com- 
modities coming  to  market  are  priced  high, 
and  worse,  thousands  of  acre%,of  crops  are 
rotting  In  the  fields. 

Though  the  Mexicans  were  admittedly  paid 
low  wages,  they  nevertheless  liked  the  feel  of 
American  money  and  flocked  In  by  the  thou- 
sands when  needed.  Now  we  have  few  bra- 
ceros,  rotting  crops,  no  Americans  willing  to 
do  the  work,  and  stiffer  prices. 

And  with  all  this  President  Johnson  has 
set  up  a  vast  unorganized  organization  to 
protect  the  American  consumer  and  Congress 
is  talking  of  launching  a  hearing  in  depth  to 
determine  why  food  prices  hjive  gone  up. — 
Hays  News. 


Vietnam  and  the  National  Conscience 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  29.  1965 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  days  of  mounting  crisis  in  Vietnam, 
the  administration  on  the  one  hand  is 
urged,  by  some,  to  escalate  the  war  by 
bombing  Hanoi  and  on  the  other  hand. 
by  others,  to  forsake  our  obligation  by 
pulling  out  altogether  from  that  wartorn 
land. 

Under  the  onslaught  of  6d\ice  urging 
all  degrees  of  Involvement  and  nonin- 
volvement,  one  is  fortunate  to  hear  occa- 
sionally a  voice  of  reason  which  offers 
a  perspective  on  the  nature  of  our  com- 
mitment in  southeast  Asia.  Such  a  per- 
spective, I  am  pleased  to  say,  was  fur- 
nished recently  when  Rev.  John  G. 
MacKinnon  addressed  his  congregation 
in  All  Souls  Unitarian  Church  In  In- 
dianapolis on  the  subject  of  "Vietnam 
and  the  National  Conscienqe." 

Because  of  the  timely  and  highly  in- 
structive remarks  made  by  Reverend 
MacKinnon  on  June  13,  I  place  In  the 
Congressional  Record  the  text  of  his 
statement :  T 

Vietnam  and  the  National  Co.nscience 

(A  sermon  by  Rev.  John  G.  MacKinnon.  All 

Souls  Unitarian  Church.  June  13.  1965) 

Three  weeks  ago.  Dr.  John  G.  Stoessinger 

presented    to    this    congregation    what    was 


probably  the  clearest  and  most  perfectly  b  :- 
anced  analysis  of  our  present  problem  in 
Vietnam  that  has  been  uttered  or  written,  i 
hope  you  all  heard  It.  I  feel  some  hesitar.'-e 
in  addressing  myself  to  this  same  are.i  of 
concern  after  you  have  heard  this  ma£ter:y 
discussion.  However,  not  as  an  Internatio:  .."i 
expert,  but  as  your  minister,  I  feel  some  ob:i. 
gatlon  to  share  with  you  my  feelings  ab'  ut 
Vietnam  and  our  national  conscience. 

I  would  like  to  begin  with  a  couple  of  D.- 
Stoesslnger's  concluding  remarks.  One  rt 
these  I  have  mentioned  myself  from  time  -o 
time,  the  burden  of  responsibility  which  re-  ts 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  -n 
contrast  to  the  rather  easy  role  (becatise  ;: 
does  not  involve  ultimate  responsibility)  ct 
us  who  clioose  to  be  his  critics.  The  fact  th.it 
we  do  not  have  responsibility  for  Intern  ji- 
tional  decisions  should  not  absolutely  p-o- 
hibit  us  from  expressing  our  views,  for  t!;:s 
would  shut  off  public  debate  out  of  whi -h 
public  opinion  ultimately  emerges.  But  r-.r 
lack  of  responsibility  should  color  our  expi.  =1 
sion  with  hiunllity,  and  it  should  direct  us 
to  speak  with  the  utmost  of  care  and  mat.i.-e 
consideration. 

Dr.  Stoesslnger's  other  concluding  ptint 
concerned  morality.  Individual  morality  js 
measured  in  terms  of  intention,  but  natio!\'il 
morality  only  in  terms  of  outcome.  Individ- 
uals often  can  choose  in  clear  terms  of  riclit 
versus  wrong.  Nations  never  can  (or  almost 
never).  National  choices  In  the  Inter.ia- 
tional  arena  must  be  made  in  terms  of  diftt-r- 
ent  shades  of  gray,  never  in  terms  of  bl.-.k 
and  white.  A  nation  can  never  choose  !l.e 
whoUy  good,  but  must  opt  for  the  lesser  -^f 
evils. 

An  article  by  Senator  Fttlbright  in  the 
May  8  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review  of  Li".  r- 
ature  has  an  Interesting  bearing  on  t'.us 
point.  He  traces  two  strains  in  the  Ameri- 
can heritage,  one  open  and  flexible,  the  oilier 
closed  up  tight  about  morality  with  a  cap:t.Tl 
M.  The  latter,  the  Puritan  strain,  as  he  cills 
it,  seeks  to  force  a  preconceived  right  de- 
rived from  our  ideology,  upon  others,  and  is, 
interestingly  enough,  exactly  paralleled  by 
Commtmlst  behavior,  although  their  right  is 
a  different  right  derived  from  a  differ,  nt 
ideology.  Fulbright  favors  the  more  open 
and  flexible  approach.  A  thought  occurred 
to  me  as  I  was  reading  his  article,  perhap.  .in 
extension  of  his  thesis.  The  advocates  of  •  ::e 
preconceived  right  in  our  culture  are  divr.^d 
into  two  separate  and  opposite  posit i:.s. 
There  are  the  advocates  of  the  use  of  InuT- 
national  force  to  impose  oiu-  ideological  ri.  h.t 
on  the  world,  and  there  are  those  who,  in  :.ie 
name  of  a  personal  right,  morality,  and  gt  c<i- 
ness,  decry  and  denounce  the  use  of  Intcr-n.- 
tional  force  in  any  (or  almost  any)  situa*  r.. 
My  position  on  Vietnam  is — and  was  t  e- 
fore  I  heard  the  tape  of  Dr.  Stoessine^^r's 
address  or  read  the  report  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  the  principle  speeches  at  the  te  .ch- 
in— sut>stantlally  the  position  advocated  by 
Dr.  Stoessinger.  Vietnam  is  a  bad.  unp'.f  ;.^'- 
ant  and  dubious  sltiiatlon.  I  wish  we  v  -re 
not  in  It.  I  wish  it  could  be  termin.  :d. 
I  do  not  like  to  have  our  marines  and  riir 
power  engaged  in  killing  and  destruction. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  President  Johnson  foels 
the  same  way.  But  to  stay  and  to  cont  r.ue 
the  escalation  of  the  conflict  with  gre.it  c.  re 
is.  as  I  see  it,  the  course  we  must  follow 

I  do  not  propose  to  "make  a  case"  fcr  r.r 
present  policy  which  I  support.  Dr.  f:  -- 
singer  did  that  quite  well,  while  preser.  .? 
the  opposite  case  fairly  also.  We  have  1..  :  a 
consistent  foreign  policy  since  World  v,\\r 
II — to  contain  communism  and  keep  it  ::■  m 
expanding  to  take  over  more  countries  -id 
more  people.  This  policy  has  been  suco-  .-- 
fully  implemented  in  Europe;  less  eucc(c;'=- 
fully  in  Asia.  Unless  we  are  to  renounce  it 
and  reverse  it,  we  must  stay  on  in  Vietr;  ..ni 
until  some  political  arrangement  can  be 
made  which  wUl  give  some  hope  of  keepng 
southeast  Asia  free  from  Communist  dor-.i- 
nation.     The  alternative  is  to  decide  that  it 
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doesn't  matter  whether  communism  prevails 
or  not:  or  to  decide  that  we  cfinnot  jirevent 
;ti  >pread.  I,  for  one,  am  not  ready  to  ad- 
vocate this. 

I  am  concerned  that  our  national  policy 
wh.;ch  I  support.  Is  being  jxjrtrayed  by  Ita 
opponents  as  a  morally  evil  pwsltlon;  that, 
for  example,  a  snide  remark  Is  made  about 
joh.nson  that  he  looks  pretty  hypocritical  to 
express  his  concern  for  people  in  his  poverty 
pr"  gram  while  killing  people  in  Vietnam.  I 
ar.-i  concerned  that  this  attack  upon  our  Na- 
tior.  s  moral  posture  has  not  been  analyzed 
nor  refuted.    That  Is  what  I  want  to  do  today. 

The  attack  upon  the  Nation's  morality  is 
m.  de  by  honest,  genuine  and  sincere  paci- 
fis:  -  Pacifists  are  nice  people  who  seem  to 
stai.d  morally  above  reproach  in  our  culture. 
IT.c'.r  thesis  is  that  to  kill  people  Is  always 
wri'iig:  that  it  is  the  greatest  wrong  and  no 
other  consideration  whatsoever,  of  national 
pol.cy   or  political   life,   can   ever  Justify   It. 

p.iciflsts  enjoy  a  me'asiu-e  of  inununity  in 
o;;r  .\merican  system,  as  shown  by  exemption 
of  conscientious  objectors  from  military 
service.  Our  respect  for  conscientiousness 
is  iMch  that  we  grant  Immunity  from  Injury 
to  one  man's  conscience,  while  demanding 
th.ii  a  less  conscientious  man  risk  Injury  to 
hi?  body  (or  loss  of  his  life)  for  what  we  have 
collectively  determined  to  be  the  common 
goi-d.  Usually  this  respect  for  conscientious- 
ncf-  extends  to  a  reluctance  to  question 
mf  "ives  alleged  to  be  conscientious. 

r.iciflsts,  however,  cannot  operate  as 
p:u; lists  on  the  world  scene.  They  can  oper- 
ate only  within  the  structure  of  their  own 
T.f.'.cin.  Hence  they  oppose  any  use  of  force 
by  ihelr  nation.  This  turns  out  to  be  what 
opponents  of  their  nation  want.  In  any 
spt  iflc  situation,  therefore,  pacifists  appear 
to  '>e  aligned,  for  whatever  motives,  with 
their  nation's  enemies.  This  is  one  of  the 
cro-aes  an  honest  pacifist  must  bear.  More 
I.'"  .blesome  is  the  fact  that  he  finds  himself 
joined  and  supported.  In  his  opposition  to 
his  nation,  by  those  who  are  not  in  fact 
pacifists,  but  his  nation's  enemies.  Pacifist 
coii-cience.  is,  therefore,  frequently  used  as 
a  r-' ■^pectable  cloak  by  those  who  would  sub- 
ver-  the  nation's  operations  for  political  pur- 
port's. Not  seldom,  honest  pacifists  are  so 
n.-iive  that  they  fail  to  realize  that  they  are 
be: I.;;  used  this  way. 

Tiiere  were  doubting  and  opposing  voices 
Tt-.-.-cd  to  our  Vietnam  operations  prior  to  the 
boiijbings  north  of  the  17th  parallel,  but  they 
were  not  very  many  and  not  very  loud.  Kill- 
ins;  was  going  on  then;  killing  of  Vietnamese 
pe  ;>le  and  killing  of  our  own  troops  and 
c:v.;ian  advisors,  but  little  protest  was  made 
OT  'lie  pacifists.  With  the  escalation  of  the 
CO!  :lict.  these  few,  weak  voices  have  suddenly 
."■v.  led  to  a  roaring  chorus.  Now  killing  in 
V:c-iiam  by  American  bombs  Is  ringlngly  de- 
no  .need  as  a  heinous  crime.  I  cannot  help 
bv.'  suspect  that  jjolltical  voices  have  swelled 
t:ie  pacifist  chorus.  Content  to  remain  quiet 
so  ..  ng  as  what  the  United  States  was  doing 
^■;i-  ■otally  Ineffective  politically,  they  swung 
:r.'  action  (perhaps  even  directing  the 
chrus)  when  the  United  States  began  to  do 
sonv  thing  which  might  be  politically  ef- 
fect ve. 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  people  of  good  will 
to  !  e  suckered.  by  clever  political  operators, 
i::"'  subversion  of  our  Nation's  program,  as 
an;,  >tie  who  lived  through  the  30's.  40's  and 
50  -~  ought  to  remember.  I  was  appalled  by 
1  T'll  page  ad  in  the  New  York  Times  a  few 
»ef-:s  ago.  engineered  by  the  fellowship 
of  reconciliation  and  sponsored  by  five  un- 
d:=-  :Tgulshed  clergy  and  our  own  top  man, 
Dr  Ouna  Greely.  It  contained  the  names  of  a 
th  I -and  clergy  as  signers.  This  statement 
ur..;  rtook  to  Instruct  President  Johnson  as 
to  'hat  was  CJod's  will.  The  essence  of  the 
fne  age.  "In  God's  name,  Mr.  President, 
^'V  it." 

I  ;n  sure  that  genuine  pacifists  did  not  ap- 
P''    0   of    the   ruthless    use   of   power   and 


violence  by  the  Vietcong  (the  Communist 
revolutionary  movement  in  South  Vietnam) 
suported  by  the  Vietminh  (the  Communist 
party  in  control  of  North  Vietnam). 
Throughout  the  countryside  people  were 
forced  Into  the  ranks  of  this  movement  toy 
the  rawest  sort  of  compulsion.  Thousands 
of  village  "headmen"  have  been  killed  when 
they  would  not  convert.  But  the  genuine 
pacifists  didn't  say  much  about  this  killing; 
or  say  it  very  loudly.  The  chorus  is  much 
louder  now.  and  It  is  directed  exclusively 
against  the  killing  by  American  bombs.  One 
who  has  been  listening  might  well  conclude 
that  killing  by  Americans  is  a  crime;  but  kill- 
ing by  Vietcong  Is  not.  Such  a  thesis  Is  ex- 
plicable In  politically  motivated  terms;  but 
hardly  on  humanitarian  grounds. 

I  note  with  some  cynicism  that  the  same 
chorus  which  demands  that  we  get  out  of 
Vietnam  and  stop  the  killing  there,  demands 
that  we  get  out  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Now,  •  our  marines  didn't  go  Into  Santo 
Domingo  shooting.  There  has  been  much 
less  bloodshed  than  there  would  have  been 
had  our  troops  not  been  present.  But  this 
saving  of  life  has  not  been  praised  by  critics 
of  our  Nation's  morality.  To  be  sure,  a 
certain  political  outcome  was  prevented,  for 
the  time  being:  the  takeover  of  revolution- 
ists pretty  well  dominated  by  Castro-type 
Communists.  But  ciu^ously,  the  same 
voices  by  and  large,  that  demand  we  get  out 
of  Vietnam  and  stop  the  killing,  demand  we 
get  out  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  let 
the  killing  be  resumed  to  a  political  end. 

Whatever  the  admixture  of  honest  pacifists 
and  subversives  making  up  the  chorus  charg- 
ing our  Government  with  moral  turpitude. 
I  feel  that  the  subversives  are  calling  the 
plays.  Even  the  honest  pacifists,  however, 
are  not  exclusively  committed  to  the  wrong- 
ness  of  killing  and  that  alone,  or  they  would 
be  making  more  noise  than  they  are  about 
another  kind  of  killing,  the  slaughter  by 
automobile  accidents.  The  number  of 
Americans  killed  in  Vietnam  over  4  years 
doesn't  begin  to  compare  to  the  automobile 
death  toll;  not  even  to  the  Indiana  death 
toll.  It  begins  to  compare  with  the  increase 
In  the  Indiana  death  toll  taking  4  years 
ago  as  a  base.  Yet  I  fall  to  hear  an  orga- 
nized, cohesive  demand  from  pacifists  that 
we  abolish  automobiles  to  stop  this  killing. 
Of  course,  pacifists  don't  like  death  on  the 
highway.  Nobody  does.  I  would  guess  they 
feel  about  it  much  as  I  feel  about  the  deaths 
in  Vietnam — I  don't  like  It  but  It  Is  a  price 
we  must  pay  for  something  we  want;  In  the 
one  place  the  convenience  of  automobile 
transportation,  in  the  other  the  furtherance 
of  oiu-  foreign  policy  In  southeast  Asia. 

Another  attack  upon  our  foreign  policy 
declares  that  we  have  no  business  using  otir 
military  and  jxslltical  power  to  keep  the 
people  of  Vietnam  from  having  what  they 
want.  We  are  pictured  as  seeking  to  subdue 
and  prevent  a  populace  from  achieving  Its 
rightful  aspirations  to  self-government.  Ob- 
jection to  our  presence  in  the  Dominican 
Republic   is  made   on  the  same  basis. 

This  begins  with  a  great  big  assumption 
I  am  simply  not  willing  to  make.  This  is 
that  "the  people"  don't  want  us  there,  don't 
want  us  to  be  doing  what  we  are  doing,  and 
would  prefer  to  have  a  Communist-dom- 
inated government  instead.  It  Is  pretty  ob- 
vious that  these  critics  cannot  be  talking 
about  all  the  people;  for  nowhere  on  earth 
are  all  the  people  of  a  single  mind  about 
what  they  want.  They  miist  be  talking, 
therefore,  about  part  of  the  people.  Our 
Government  Is  astute  enough  to  recognize,  if 
these  critics  are  not.  that  the  people  are 
divided;  that  not  all,  but  some  of  the  people 
want  us  where  we  are,  doing  what  we  are 
doing.  The  important  question,  really.  Is 
how  many  of  the  people  are  we  talking  about 
and  who  are  they. 

The  Vietnamese  who  are  members  of  and 
active  pxarticipants  in  the  Vietcong  do  not 
want  tis  there.     Nor  do  those  running  the 


Vietminh,  or  Conununist  China.  The  pa- 
raders  In  the  streets  of  Santo  Domingo  (or 
any  other  Latin  American  or  southeast  Asian 
city)  wlio  shout,  "Yankee,  go  home,"  do  not 
want  us  there.  Are  these  "the  people"? 
Shall  we  forgo  our  concern  for,  and  even 
our  conunittee  to.  that  pc«-tion  of  the 
people  who  want  us  there,  because  some  at 
the  people  tell  us  to  go  home? 

Oitics  of  our  Vietnam  policy — both  mor- 
alistic and  practical — charge  that  from  fiO 
to  80  percent  of  the  people  are  with 
the  Vietcong  and  want  us  to  go  home.  Ter- 
ritory containing  such  a  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  is,  indeed,  controlled  by  the 
vietcong.  However,  in  view  of  the  manner 
In  which  the  Vietcong  established  this  con- 
trol, I  doubt  very  much  that  all  of  the 
people  in  this  rebel -controlled  territory  want 
the  Vietcong.  Just  because  they  have  been 
persuaded,  coerced,  and  compelled  (by  the 
rawest  and  moet  ruthless  sort  of  violence) 
to  submit  to  Vietcong  rtUe,  It  Is  not  fair  to 
conclude  that  they  want  us  out.  I  stispect 
that  some  portion  of  the  Nc»th  Vietnamese 
really  do  not  want  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  the  Vietminh,  but  dictatorships 
always  appear  to  enjoy  ix>lltlcal  unanimity. 
It  Is  quite  impossible  to  know  what  propor- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  want  us  to  go  home, 
but  we  were  invited  in  by  their  recognized 
and  established  government.  We  are  using 
force  to  prevent  the  seizure  of  complete 
power  by  the  Communist  rebels,  but  this  Is 
not  the  same  thing  as  tislng  it  to  prevent 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

Were  our  Government  to  capitulate  to  this 
sort  of  criticism,  we  would  withdraw — our 
military  forces,  our  economic  aid,  our  em- 
bassies, and  information  libraries — the  mo- 
ment some  CJommunist  controlled  rebel 
leader  was  able  to  gathn-  enough  people  to 
pull  off  an  Impressive  street  demonstration, 
on  the  basis  th&t  this  was  the  will  of  "the 
people."  If  he  were  able  to  get  together 
some  arms  and  start  shooting,  we  would 
recognize  him  as  "the  people"  and  get  out, 
letting  him  have  his  way  and  subject  the 
people  to  a  Communist  dictatorship. 

Probably  almost  everywhere,  Vietnam  In- 
cluded, there  is  a  vast  body  of  people  (prob- 
ably an  overwhelming  majority)  who  don't 
care  much  about  political  allnements.  They 
want  to  be  left  alone  to  live  out  their  lives 
as  best  they  can,  or  to  t)e  helped  to  do  so 
at  a  better  level.  On  either  side  are  small 
groups  of  power  seekers  who  attempt  to 
control  and  use  this  vast  and  largely  in- 
different t>ody.  If  one  group  can  muster 
force,  draw  assistance  frcxn  an  outside  Com- 
mtinist  sanctuary,  and  force  its  control  down 
the  throats  of  a  large  part  of  the  mass  in  the 
middle — should  we  get  out  and  let  "the 
people"  have  what  they  want?  This  is  not 
fair  to  the  other  side.  It  is,  indeed,  not 
fair  to  the  large  body  of  the  indifferent 
middle. 

I  am  uncomfortable,  and  I  am  sure  our 
Government  is  uncomfortable,  that  in  this 
sort  of  power  struggle  we  often  find  ourselves 
giving  support  to  petty  reactionary  forces 
as  the  only  alternative  to  permitting  a  Com- 
munist takeover.  I  think  Dr.  Stoessinger 
pretty  well  analysed  that  problem  as  due  to 
the  weakness  and  lack  of  organization  of  the 
genuinely  liberal  and  democratic  forces  So, 
a^ln,  we  cannot  commit  ourselves  to  the 
wholly  good,  but  must  choose  the  less  bad 
of  evils  But  this  is  not  a  case  of  us  against 
the  i>eople  In  a  conflict  between  Commu- 
nist-oriented revolutionaries,  and  the  usual- 
ly reactionary  establishment,  we  must 
choose  to  suppca-t  the  establishment  We 
happen  to  think — and  I  agree — that  the  peo- 
ple have  a  better  chance  of  getting  what  they 
want  if  we  support  (often  ugly)  govern- 
ments u]x>n  whom  we  can  bring  pressure  for 
reform,  than  if  we  bow  out  to  let  the  Com- 
munists takeover  I  reject  the  charge  that 
we   are  suppressing  the   people  and   keep- 
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ing  them  from  fulfilling  their  rightful  na- 
tional aspirations 

The  practical  case  against  our  Vietnam 
policy  Is,  to  me,  much  more  impressive  than 
the  alleged  moral  case  Dr  Stoessinger  gave 
this  the  full  treatment  It  holds  we  should 
give  up  and  get  out  becatise  we  are  licked. 
We  cannot  contain  conununism  in  Asia  from 
our  peripheral  position  Ultimately  commu- 
nism will  take  over  by  historical  necessity. 
We  are  spreading  ourselves  too  thin  and  will 
exhaust  our  resources.  If  I  were  ready  to  be 
convinced  that  our  i)olicy  is  wrong,  it  would 
be  on  these  grounds.  However  I  am  not  yet 
ready  to  agree  that  we  cannot  bring  at  least 
a  stalemate  out  of  this  present  mess.  I  was 
much  Interested  and  encouraged  to  hear 
what  Dr.  Stoessinger  had  to  say  about  the 
viability  of  a  Korea-type  or  a  Laos-type  set- 
tlement; and  the  possibility,  after  a  long  hot 
summer  of  no  decision,  of  working  toward 
such  a  solution.  Perhaps  we  can't  contain 
communism  In  Asia  forever — but  If  we  can 
do  so  for  20  years,  there  may  develop  In 
China,  as  there  has  in  Russia,  a  kind  of 
communism  with  which  the  non-Communist 
world  can  live.  This  practical  consideration 
is  open  to  rational  discussion,  as  the  in- 
censed charges  of  Immorality  are  not. 

Conscience  is  a  vulnerable  point  for  Amer- 
icans; because  Americans  are  a  conscien- 
tious people.  I  suspect  we  are  conscien- 
tious, not  only  becaiise  of  our  Piuutan  strain, 
but  also  because  we  have  a  respect  for  moral 
goodness;  i.e.,  we  are  a  people  committed  to 
the  creation  and  Increase  of  human  values. 
To  charge  our  Government  with  moral  turpi- 
tude is  a  blow  that  hurts.  It  not  only  hurts 
but  It  Is  apt  to  shake  our  commitment  to  a 
well-thought-out  policy.  If  it  Is  not  justi- 
fied In  fact,  I'm  ready  to  call  "foul." 

I  am  distressed  to  find  so  many  fellow 
liberals  charging  our  Government  with  mor- 
al tiu-pitude.  I  was  distressed  to  see  the 
name  of  my  colleague,  Dana  Greely,  and 
the  names  of  some  14  other  colleagues  (down 
through  P  in  the  alphabet)  declaring  God's 
Judgment  upon  our  President  for  his  moral 
turpitude.  I  wonder  If  It  was  because  Gold- 
water  advocated  certain  measures  In  Viet- 
nam, that  It  has  now  become  a  liberal  syn- 
drome to  declare  that  oiir  Vietnam  policy 
Is  morally  wrong.  If  I  must  say  that  in 
order  to  be  a  genuine  liberal,  I  guess  I'll  have 

to  resign  from  the  club  alter  nearly  a  life- 
time of  membership  tn  good  standing. 

1  reject  this  charge  of  moral  titrpltude 
leveled  against  our  Government's  policy  In 

VletnaXa.  I  reject  It  because  I  believe  It  to 
be  tainted  with  Immoral  considerations,  It- 
self. It  Is  being  used,  by  those  who  oppose 
our  policy  on  political  grounds,  as  a  safe 
vantage  point  from  which  to  make  their  at- 
tack. Many  with  clean  hearts  are  being 
dragged  into  this  position,  either  through 
their  single-minded  vision  of  the  right  (the 
Puritan  complex)  or  through  simple  naivete. 
I  reject  this  charge,  in  the  second  place, 
because  It  Is  an  erroneous  charge.  It  is 
erroneous  because  It  fails  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  distinction  between  individual  and 
national  morality.  This  charge  Is  based  upon 
the  criterion  of  national  morality — outcome. 
Were  this  attack  to  succeed  In  changing  our 
policy,  the  Inevitable  outcome  would  be  a 
prompt  and  Immediate  Communist  takeover. 
I  believe,  the  Government  believes,  and 
honestly  I  think  a  good  many  of  the  moral 
attackers  believe,  too,  that  this  would  be  the 
worse  of  the  evils  between  which  we  much 
choose. 

As  for  the  honestly  pure  in  heart — I  respect 
their  purity.  I  shall  support  their  relative 
Immxinlty  as  conscientious  pacifists.  I  envy 
them  their  moral  certitude  that  they  are 
right.  But  I  must  disregard  them  as  irrel- 
evant to  make  judgments  in  terms  of  per- 
sonal morality  on  Issues  of  national  morality. 
Meanwhile  our  Government — with  ultimate 
responsibility  resting  upon  our  President — 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  this  pristine  per- 


sonal morality.  And  our  Nation,  and  the 
people  within  it,  must  resist  this  attack  upon 
its  moral  Integrity.  It  must  do.  and  the 
people  must  ultimately  concin-  or  It  cannot 
go  on  doing  It.  what  it  has  to  do:  make  its 
choice  for  the  75  percent  good,  or  even  only 
the  55  percent  good  in  terms  of  expected 
outcome;  then  sweat  it  out,  hoping  that  the 
tvu-n  of  events  will  ultimately  show  that 
choice  to  have  been,  in  fact,  for  55  percent 
good  Instead  of  75  percent  bud. 

I  refuse  to  have  the  moral  integrity  of 
my  Government,  and  its  leadership  impugned 
without  an  argument.  I  reject  these  charges 
of  immorality,  colored  as  they  are  by  politi- 
cal considerations,  and  based  as  they  are 
upon  a  personal  concept  of  morality.  In 
terms  of  national  morality.  I  say  that  my 
Government  is  as  morally  right  as,  in  this 
moment  of  history,  it  is  passible  to  be. 


Score  Another  for  Nasser 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLrNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  29,  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  distressed  to  learn  that  President 
Johnson  had  determined  to  proceed  with 
the  shipment  of  $37  million  worth  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  on  the  basis  that 
relations  between  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public and  the  United  States  had  im- 
proved in  recent  months.  The  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  editorial  of  the 
Chicago  American  reflect  the  feeling  of 
many  thoughtful  Americans  that  Nasser 
has  not  proved  reliable  In  the  past  and 
cannot  be  counted  upon  today  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  amity  among  natlon.s : 

Score  Another  for  Nasser 
Dictator  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  has  won  an- 
other argtiment  with  the  Dili  ted  States.    He 

has  told  us  to  "go  drink  seawater" — which  Is 
Egyptian  for  "go  to  hell" — becatise  we 
thought  he  ought  to  stop  giving  arms  and 
other  assistance  to  the  Congo  rebels.  The 
rebels  were  slaughtering  captured  Americans 
and  Europeans. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  for  once 
responding  to  injury  and  Insult  as  Americans 
used  to,  voted  last  Februfiry  to  forbid  all 
American  aid  to  Egypt,  but  after  President 
Johnson  applied  pressure,  the  Senate  weak- 
ened and  left  It  to  Mr.  Johnson  to  decide  In 
favor  of  aid  to  Egj-pt  if  he  thought  the  aid 
was  In  the  American  national  Interest. 

Now  President  Johnson  hns  decided  it  Is  in 
the  interests  of  America  to  help  Dictator 
Nasser  aggrandize  himself.  The  Agrlculttire 
Department  is  issuing  authorization  for  the 
purchase  of  $37  million  worth  of  wheat, 
vegetable  oils,  dried  milk,  aiad  tobacco.  This 
will  be  given  to  the  Egyptians. 

Egypt  will  put  up  the  equivalent  of  $37 
million  in  Egyptian  money  to  pay  for  the 
food,  knowing  that  the  United  Suites  wlU 
hand  back  90  percent  of  it  for  the  Egyptian 
Government  to  spend  on  new  roads  or  public 
works.  The  remaining  10  percent  will  be 
used  to  pay  U.S.  expenses  in  Egypt. 

The  State  Department  says  Nasser  has 
stopped  furnishing  aid  to  the  Communist 
rebels  in  the  Congo:  this  may  be  true  or  it 
may  not.  In  North  Vietnam  it  probably  will 
be  believed  that  he  is  still  helping  the  Com- 
munist forces  in  the  Congo,  as  he  said  he 
would  when  he  was  telling  us  to  go  to  hell. 
And  the  North  Vietnamese  will  construe  our 


weakness  toward  Nasser  as  evidence  that  the 
United  States  always  weakens  before  it  rtally 
gets  tough  with  anybody. 

And  this  will  encourage  the  North  Vietnam 
Communists  to  continue  their  wa.'^tare 
against  South  Vietnam  on  the  theory  that 
they  win  eventually  win  it,  notwithstanding 
our  bombing  raids  and  our  buildup  of  tr...  ps, 

Why  give  Dictator  Nasser  in  Egypt  Uiicler 
treatment  that  will  encourage  another  dic- 
tator. Ho  Chi  Minh,  across  the  continc:  t  -A 
Asia  in  Hanoi? 


Mr.  "Mickey" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\  I  S 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
last  week  of  C.  Walter  "Mickey"  Mc- 
carty, executive  editor  of  the  Indiar.ap- 
oils  News,  is  deeply  mourned  by  all  who 
knew  this  truly  great  giant  of  Hor  <ier 
journalism. 

"Mickey"  performed  more  than  ;:alf 
a  century  of  service  to  Hoosiers.  He 
went  through  the  ranks  from  reporter  to 
editor  and  still  found  time  to  wriie  a 
much-read  column  "Fellow  Taxpayer.';." 
Few  men  on  the  Hoosier  scene  have  been 
the  equal  of  'Mickey"  McCaity.  with,  his 
great  wit,  deep  understanding  and  love 
of  humanity. 

Few  great  civic  undertakings  i:.  In- 
dianapolis lacked  the  leadershii,  of 
"Mickey." 

The  following  editorials  reflect  to  a 
small  degree  the  many  contribution  <  he 
made  to  his  profession  and  to  his  State. 
and  the  loss  that  all  who  knew  hini  feel 
at  his  passing: 

(From    the    Indianapolis    (Ind.)    News     .'une 

24.1965) 

Mr.   "Mickey" 

Reporter,  city  editor,  and  civic  leader,  man- 
aging editor,  toastmaster.  publisher,  execu- 
tive editor,  and  tmiversity  trustee.  C.  W  ilter 
McCarty  was  all  these  and  much  more. 

To  those  who  knew  him  as  an  acq" :  nu- 
ance or  friend  or  fellow  taxpayer,  he  v.  as  a 
delightful  Irishman  whose  wit  was  legercUjy 
and  unique. 

To  those  who  believed  in  and  workf  _;  for 
the  future  of  Indianapolis  and  Indian  i.  as 
he  did,  he  was  a  faithful  ally  in  all  endt-.r.ors 
and  a  sage  and  sane  adviser  in  civic  pl.-it.r.ine 
and  execution. 

To  those  who  had  chosen  his  profess,  n  of 
newspapering,  he  was  a  rare  combinatr-n  of 
reporter  and  writer,  editor  and  cour..--jlor, 
columnist  and  quiet  but  competent  critic. 

And  he  gave  unstlntingly  of  his  energies, 
time  and  abilities  to  his  beloved  Indiani  Uni- 
versity. 

But  above  all  else,  excepting  on:,  his 
family,  his  life  was  wrapped  up  in  th  In- 
dianapolis News.  For  it.  he  originateti  the 
phrase  "the  A  paper"  and  for  all  his  ..dult 
life — a  full  and  productive  half-centurv— he 
worked  to  establish  and  niaintain  thf  .News 
as  "the  paper." 

To  Mr.  "Mickey,"  the  News  was  ivays 
"the  Great  Hoosier  Daily,  the  A  paprr  cir- 
culation and  advertising  rates  on  reqt:e?t." 
And  It  was  and  is  Just  that,  "the  A  pap^:  '  to 
his  countless  thousands  of  friends,  anc!  par- 
ticularly, to  those  of  us  who  were  fortv.nate 
enotigh  to  have  been  in  the  newsroom  with 
him. 


The  principles  he  followed,  the  example  he 
set,  the  sense  of  humor  he  displayed,  the 
Itindness  he  always  exhibited,  the  courtesy 
which  was  second  nature,  the  calm  wisdom 
vrhich  was  effortless,  the  loyalty  which  never 
fstltered — all  these  and  more  are  the  legacy 
of  all  who  knew  and  loved  him  and  of  the 
community  and  State  he  served  so  faithfully 
and  well. 

I  From  the  Indianap)olls  (Ind.)  News, 

June  25.  19651 

Mickey  McCahtt 

Tlie  death  of  C.  Walter  "Mickey"  McCarty 
at  tiie  age  of  74  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
lnd;.^napolls  community — and  to  the  News. 

For  more  than  50  yeaxs,  Mickey  served  this 
::e V.  spaper,  and  through  it  the  dty  and  the 
suite  he  loved  so  well.  For  more  than  50 
Years,  he  enlivened  the  political  and  civic  life 
of  Indianapolis  with  his  charm,  his  quick 
sniile.  and  his  unfailing  hiunor. 

M>st  of  all,  for  50  years,  he  brought  to  the 
craft  of  Jotu-nalism  a  rare  combination  of 
hieii  talent  and  exacting  standards,  of  dedi- 
cation to  truth  and  fairness,  which  are  the 
liigj.est  attainments  of  the  newspaperman's 
profession. 

Mickey  ran  the  gamut  of  positions  on  the 
News,  beginning  as  a  police  beat  reporter, 
and  serving  as  city  editor,  assistant  manag- 
ing editor,  managing  editor,  and  editor.  In 
each  of  these  posts  he  brought  distinction  to 
hin.self  and  to  the  great  Hoosier  daily — the 
■A"  paper,  as  he  called  It. 

Ir.  addition  to  his  labor  of  love  here  at  the 
News.  Mickey  was  constantly  Involved  In  the 
civil  affairs  of  Indianapolis  and  of  the  Hoosier 
Sta*  ?  at  large.  A  much  sought-after  speaker, 
he  could  enliven  any  gathering  with  his  rich 
colloction  of  anecdotes,  qtiips.  observations 
on  .!.e  news,  and  reminiscences  of  the  great 
and  not-so-great  of  years  gone  by. 

Mickey  contributed  his  time  and  effcwt  to 
n'aii.i>erless  public-spirited  activities  In  In- 
dian.v  Among  his  many  services,  that  as  a 
Irtuiee  of  Indiana  University,  a  post  he  held 
frora  1945  to  1962,  was  undoubtedly  closest 
to  Ins  heart.  It  was  therefore  fitting  that 
thi'^  year  he  should  have  received  the  univer- 
sity s  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award,  an 
horr  r  we  know  he  cherished. 

Tiiere  are  many  things  a.l>out  Mickey  Mc- 
Carty wliich  cannot  be  set  down  easily  on 
p.iper,  but  which  will  be  remembered  fondly 

l)y  everyone   Viiio  knew  him   or  worked  with 

him.  He  was  unfailingly  kind  to  even  the 
most  Junior  member  of  the  News  staff,  as  he 
was  kind  to  everyone.  He  never  thought  It 
too  niuch  trouble  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  talk 
to  1'.  newcomer,  to  make  him  feel  at  home,  to 
exc;..inge  Ideas  or  pleasantries.  He  was.  In 
ever-.-  sense  of  the  word,  an  Indiana  gentle- 
m:iii. 

Mickey  McCarty,  so  full  of  energy  and 
life  is  dead.  But  he  has  left  his  imprint 
tadtiibly  upon  his  State  and  upon  this  news- 
pa;-,  r  and  insofar  as  we  are  capable  of  It. 
we  "nere  at  the  "A"  paper  will  try  to  keep 
his  memory  alive. 

[F:-  .'.n  the  Indianapolis   (Ind.)    Times,  June 
24,  1965] 

"Mickey"  McCarty 

V.i-  Join  the  many  who  pay  tribute  today 
to  r.  highly  respected  and  capable  craftsman 
who  toiled  to  the  end  In  the  field  of  Joumal- 
i-sm  he  loved  so  much — C.  Walter  "Mickey" 
McCirty.  executive  editor  of  the  News.  Mr. 
Met'  (j-ty  died  last  night  at  the  age  of  74. 

D  iring  an  Illustrious  newspaper  career,  he 
reached  numerous  high  points.  Among  them 
was  his  contribution  as  assistant  managing 
fdiT.^r  to  his  paper's  winning  of  a  coveted 
Pul.  zer  Prize  In  1932. 

Mr.  McCarty  gave  more  than  a  half  cen- 
->iry  to  Hoosier  jotu-naUsin.  Pew  newBi>aper- 
Me:.  can  boast  that  mark.  Not  many  these 
di.-s  enter  the  field  as  high  school  cor- 
resi":.ndents  and  stick  with  the  demanding 


but  satisfying  newspaper  game  long  past  nor- 
mal retirement  time,  as  he  did. 

As  a  very  good  poet  expreesed  his  feelings 
about  such  a  loss  a  long  time  ago.  bis  death 
diminishes  all  of  us.  particularly  fellow  news- 
papermen who  knew  him  well. 


(From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star,  June  25. 

1965] 

Mr.  Mickey 

His  kindness,  his  dry  wit.  his  coniplete 
integrity,  his  engaging  Mnile,  his  insistence 
on  accuracy  and  fairness,  his  warm  friendli- 
ness, his  wonderful  humor  and  engaging 
manner — these  things  and  many  more  de- 
scribe "Mr.  Mickey" — C.  Walter  McCarty. 
executive   editor   of  the   Indianapolis   News. 

No  Indiana  newspaperman  ever  loved  his 
State  and  its  people  more  or  worked  harder 
to  improve  and  advance  their  Interest.  He 
was  a  fine  reporter  with  a  nose  for  news  and 
an  insistence  on  accuracy  that  brought  him 
to  the  top  of  his  profession.  He  was  un- 
failingly cotu-teous  and  kind  and  never  lost 
his  sense  of  humor  even  In  the  tensest  of 
times  or  when  facing  the  most  diflScult 
problems. 

Mickey  was  Just  one  of  the  best,  as  a  news- 
paperman and  as  a  person.  Everyone  who 
knew  him  well  loved  him.  respected  him, 
and  honored  him.  We  laughed  with  hina 
when,  as  toastmaster  at  banquets  or  meet- 
ings, he  kidded  our  pomposities  or  pHJked 
fun  at  our  foibles.  We  alwajre  liked  to  meet 
him  on  the  street  or  in  the  oflQce  because 
with  a  few  words  and  a  broad  smile  he  made 
the  day  seem  brighter  and  the  world  a  better 
place  to  live  In. 

As  a  reporter,  city  editor,  publisher,  editor, 
and  columnist  he  gave  his  very  best  right 
up  until  the  end  of  his  life  and  his  best  was 
far  better  than  most. 

We  In  the  newspaper  profession  have  lost 
one  of  otu"  shining  stars.  But  more  than 
that  we  have  lost  one  oif  otir  best  friends 
and  counselors,  "Mickey"  McCarty.  We  are 
all  a  little  better  as  men  and  women  for  hav- 
ing known  and  loved  him. 


The  Next  Stage 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1965 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson,  in  his  recent  address  at  How- 
ard University,  cited  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  which  we  expect  to  come  to  the  floor 
for  debate  in  the  first  week  of  next 
month,  as  perhaps  the  "end  of  the  be- 
ginning" of  the  American  Negro's  strug- 
gle for  freedom,  justice,  and  opportunity. 
I  would  agree  that  this  is  step  No. 
1,  the  major  and  most  ci-ucial  in 
America's  obligation  to  right  the  wrong 
it  has  so  long  inflicted  up>on  one  segment 
of  its  citizenry  because  of  skin  color. 
It  needs  to  be  hammered  at  the  con- 
science of  this  Nation  that  that  bill,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  must  be  enacted  into 
effective  law,  and  unrelentingly  enforced, 
so  that  the  cornerstone  of  guarantees 
for  the  American  citizen's  participation 
in  the  opportunities  and  responsibilities 
of  a  democratic  society  is  available  to 
Negro  countrymen.  The  voting  rights 
bill  is  a  basic  cornerstone  not  to  be  de- 
tracted from,  but  the  cost  to  this  Nation 
of  hatred,  inhumanity,  and  waste  based 


solely  upon  the  color  of  a  man's  skin  Is 
beyond  the  possibility  of  full  calculation 
in  terms  of  defeated  potential  to  con- 
tribute to  the  social  progress,  culture, 
and  material  abundance  of  this  Nation. 
It  is  a  cost  which  will  not  be  cut  back 
until,  as  President  Johnson  and  vir- 
tually every  leader  in  this  human  rights 
struggle  has  foretold,  equal  opportunity 
for  the  Negro  citizen  is  made  a  fact  in 
every  dimension  of  life  where  opportunity 
is  available  to  every  other  American. 
The  Negro  citizen  is  fighting  for  the 
basic  rights  and  guarantees  accorded  to 
other  American  citizens.  He  cannot  be- 
gin the  being  of  a  full  citizen  without 
this.  But  it  is  to  be  a  full  citizen  in  this 
age,  to  be  permitted  into  20th-century 
opportunity,  for  which  he  is  also  fighting, 
which  Is  also  the  obligation  of  the  Amer- 
ica which  knowingly  and  wiUf  lUly  barred 
this  opportunity  for  economic  and  social 
progress  open  to  all  other  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  following  re- 
cent editorial  by  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  commenting  upon  this  obliga- 
tion. I  call  it  to  the  attention  of  this 
body. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

June  9.  1966] 

The  Nejct  Stage 

For  several  years  experts  on  the  American 
racial  situation  have  stated  that  passage  of 
civil  rights  legislation  would  not  in  Itself  end 
racial  tension.  They  declare  that  the  ablUty 
to  vote,  to  use  public  accommodations,  and 
to  go  to  unsegregated  schools  would  not  on 
Its  own  bring  about  a  sufficiently  great  Im- 
provement In  the  Negro's  condition  to  ter- 
minate the  long,  hot  summer  of  his  dis- 
content;. 

These  same  experts  warned  that  only  a 
signal  betterment  of  the  Negro's  economic 
position — above  all  in  work  and  housing — 
would  lower  the  dangerotis  heed  of  steam 
which  the  racial  movement  has  generated 
during  the  past  few  years.  Indeed,  there 
are  those  who  assert  that  due  to  a  combina- 
tion of  reasons— chief  among  them  the  de- 
cline   in    the    number   of    both   manual    and 

farm  labor  Jobe  owing  to  automation— the 

Negro  has  actually  been  sUdlng  backward 
economically  at  the  very  time  when  his  clvU 
p>osltlon  was  improving  so  drastically. 

President  Johnson  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  accepts  these  findings  and  that  steps  must 
be  taken  to  improve  the  Negro's  economic 
position  now  that  the  dvU  rights  fight  is 
largely  won.  In  his  strongly  worded  address 
at  Howard  University,  he  referred  to  this  fur- 
ther effort  as  the  "next  and  more  profound 
stage"  of  the  battle  on  the  Negro's  behalf. 

So  far  as  can  be  gathered,  the  President, 
whUe  wisely  stressing  that  the  Negro  will  be 
called  upon  to  rely  first  of  all  on  his  own 
efforts,  also  believes  that  special  help  mvifit 
be  given  the  Negro  to  make  up  for  the  legacy 
of  the  past. 

It  is  precisely  at  this  point  of  the  racial 
question  that  the  country  faces  Its  most  diffi- 
cult decisions  and  must  call  upon  the  greatest 
wisdom.  There  can  and  will  be  no  serious 
argument  from  any  quarter  against  taking 
Just  and  thoughtful  steps  to  accelerate  Negro 
progress.  The  more  swiftly  he  is  enabled  to 
achieve  fulfillment  of  his  potential  as  a  man 
and  an  American  citizen,  the  more  America 
as  a  whole  wlU  be  blessed  both  economically 
and  splrltuaUy. 

In  the  end,  however,  this  advance,  unUke 
the  passage  of  clvU  rights  laws,  cannot  come 
from  the  Government.  It  must  come  from 
national  reallzatlcMi  that  the  highest  Ideals 
of  Christianity  and  of  the  foundation  of  the 
United  States  are  premised  upon  the  Inalien- 
able rights  and  limitless  ability  of  Individual 
men   and    womeii.     This    realization — and 
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there  Is  ample  evidence  that  it  is  broadening 
daily — wUl  open  a  full  path  of  progress  to 
the  Negro. 

Failure*  of  the  Appalachian  Redevelop- 
ment Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29.  1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be 
true  that  the  Johnson  administration 
intends  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
those  Americans  now  classed  as  poor  and 
depressed.  However,  evidence  is  mount- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate  indicating  that 
good  intentions  are  not  enough.  In  the 
June  1965  edition  of  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly, Harry  M.  Caudill  notes  that  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  alleviate  poverty 
in  the  Appalachia  region  clearly  show 
that  Federal  planners  do  not  understand 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  poverty  in 
that  region  or  how  to  cure  it. 

Mr.  Caudill  takes  the  President's  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission — 
PARC — to  task  for  concentrating  more 
on  gaining  acceptance  of  a  development 
program  by  the  Governors  of  the  States 
affected  than  on  drawing  up  effective 
solutions  to  the  region's  critical  prob- 
lems. In  making  the  program  as  palat- 
able as  possible,  PARC  ignored  the 
chaotic  conditions  in  the  coal  industry, 
the  region's  major  employer.  PARC  also 
failed  to  recommend  measures  to  clean 
up  the  region,  making  it  more  attractive 
and  a  more  healthy  place  in  which  to 
live  and  raise  children.  PARC  made  no 
recommendations  for  improving  educa- 
tion except  for  modest  financial  aid  to 
vocational  education.  Finally,  PARC 
failed  to  tackle  the  need  for  far-reach- 
ing tax  reform  and  the  modernization  of 
antiquated  political  structures. 

It  Is  bad  enough  that  PARC's  recom- 
mendations were  so  woefully  inadequate. 
Even  worse  is  that  Congress  and.  more 
important,  the  Johnson  administration, 
have  accepted  what  the  commission 
proposed  as  a  comprehensive  and  effec- 
tive redevelopment  program.  Any  solu- 
tion to  the  difficult  problem  of  poverty 
in  the  region  which  is  based  on  imper- 
fect, incomplete  information  cannot 
hope  to  solve  the  problem  and  may  even 
aggravate  the  misei-y  of  the  poor  in  Ap- 
palachia. Mr.  Caudill  calls  the  Appa- 
lachian Redevelopment  Act  "a  grim 
hoax"  that  is  likely  to  speed  the  people 
"into  the  depths  of  despond." 

What  is  needed  is  the  type  of  devel- 
opment plan  which  was  to  have  been 
drawn  up  by  PARC  during  its  2-year 
study.  This  plan  would  treat  the  total 
environment  of  Appalachia,  would  index 
and  utilize  all  its  resources  of  people, 
soil,  water,  timber,  and  minerals,  to  build 
a  viable  economy  and  a  healthy  social 
order  for  the  entire  region.  The  hopes 
of  the  people  in  Appalachia  have  been 
raised.  If  the  administration's  program 
is  not  modified  and  improved.  Its  con- 


tinued application  will  bring  only  disil- 
lusionment and  bitterness. 

This  article  brings  many  of  the  basic 
shortcomings  of  the  present  Appalach- 
ian redevelopment  program  to  light  and 
points  the  way  to  sevo^l  specific  Im- 
provements which  must  be  made  if  it  Is 
to  be  effective.  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  Included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
[From  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  June  1965] 
Misdeal  in  Appalachia 
(By  Harry  M.  Cftudill) 
(Appalachia  is  home  to  Harry  M.  Caudill, 
a  Kentucky  lawyer  and  former  State  legis- 
lator whose  sorrow  for  the  fate  of  the  area 
and  fKission  for  its  renewal  were  movingly 
told  in  "Night  Comes  to  the  Cumberlands," 
his  biography  of  a  depressed  area,  published 
in  1962  by  Atlantic-Little,  Brown.  In  this 
article,  he  tells  why  the  administration's 
Appalachian  relief  program  promises  to  in- 
ject little  light  into  that  long  night,  and 
he  explains  what  Appalacbia  really  needs — 
all-out  education,  effective  mining  controls, 
and  restoration  of  its  natural  beauty). 

Appalachia  is  a  region  as  large  as  all  Great 
Britain  and  the  home  of  15  million  Ameri- 
cans. Once,  long  ago.  it  was  green  and  rich. 
For  years  it  has  been  sick  and  now  It  is 
dying,  a  charity  patient  of  affluent  America. 
Conscience-ridden  by  Appalachia's  old  and 
niunerous  social  and  economic  ills,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  enacted  into  law  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act.  a 
program  2  years  in  the  dmfting  and  hailed 
by  Its  sponsors  as  the  cure  for  Appalachia. 
The  act  is  a  grim  hoax.  It  won't  restore 
Appalachia  and  its  millions  of  poor  to  health 
and  hope;  more  likely  it  will  speed  their 
descent  into  the  depths  of  despond. 

President  Kennedy  was  deeply  distressed 
by  the  destitution  and  demoralization  he 
encountered  In  West  Virginia  dtiring  the 
preferential  primary  in  1960.  He  created  the 
President's  Appalachian  Regional  Ctommis- 
sion  (PARC),  to  consult  with  the  Governors 
of  the  11  States  having  counties  in  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  and  to  formulate  a 
regional  program  calculated  to  bring  pros- 
perity to  the  Jaded  highland  communities. 

There  is  every  reason  to  Uelieve  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  sincerely  desired  to  aid  the 
area  and  that  President  Johnson  has  come 
to  share  his  concern.  But  both  President 
Johnson  and  the  Congress  appear  to  have 
assumed  that  the  Commiseion's  recommen- 
dations as  embodied  in  the  act  constitute  a 
comprehensive  redevelopment  program.  The 
assumption  is  unfounded,  and  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  have  been  sold 
a  bill  of  shoddy  goods. 

The  President's  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  was  headed  by  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Jr..  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
It  held  extensive  hearings  and  made  every 
effort  to  devise  a  program  iicceptable  to  the 
States  involved.  Unfortunately,  the  Com- 
ml-ssion  seems  to  have  decided  at  an  early 
date  that  gaining  acceptance  of  the  program 
by  the  Governors  was  more  Important  than 
finding  effective  solutions.  To  placate  the 
Governors,  some  of  whom  showed  little  Ini- 
tial enthusia.sm  for  the  project,  the  Com- 
mission revived  the  hoary  theory  of  nulli- 
fication. Each  State  was  authorized  to  veto 
any  proposal  which  it  deemed  unsatisfactory, 
whether  advanced  by  Washington  or  by  an- 
other State.  This  new  partnership  arrange- 
ment, by  which  the  Federal  Government 
provides  the  lion's  share  (80  percent)  of  the 
money  and  the  State  governments  (whose 
historic  dereliction  brought  about  most  of 
the  trouble)  get  the  Uon's  share  of  the 
restating  political  credit,  wa*  hailed  by  PARC 
and  Appalachian  Congressmen  as  a  signifi- 
cant advance  In  State-Federal  relationships. 
The  State-veto  provision  is  of  doubtful 
constitutionality.      It    is    unlikely,    however 


that  the  veto  will  have  to  be  Invoked,  bc-c.ise 
there  is  little  in  the  planned  program  tiiat 
could  arouse  the  ire  of  a  Governor,  let  al'  ne 
kindle  hope  In  the  thousands  of  i.n- 
poverlshed  mountaineers. 

The  redevelopment  scibecne  produced  ot 
PARC  l£  not  only  bland;  It  boirders  on  Uie 
insignificant.  Appalachia  Is  a  mamn..  th 
Island  of  backwardness,  and  millions  of  us 
people  are  paupers.  Impressive  as  it  n.av 
appear  to  those  who  have  to  pay  it  in  t.^xes" 
the  $1  billion  to  be  spent  for  the  re^.ans 
supposed  rehabilitation  is  little  more  tr.. .-.  a 
drop  of  aid  in  a  bucket  of  need. 

Roving  reporters  and  probing  toJevi- 
sion  cameras  have  brought  the  face  o:  Ap- 
palachian misery  into  every  American  Ir'ing 
room.  The  bleak  hillsides,  the  grav  miuine 
camps,  the  littered  roadsides,  the  ric:-;e-v 
houses,  and  the  tattered,  dispirited  pi- rile 
have  haunted  millions.  Shocked  Ameru  'ns 
everywhere  have  demanded  that  Appa:.  ;;ia 
be  rescued  by  the  Government  that  fou:.  :  i: 
possible  to  rescue  Europe  with  the  Ma.-.  .;t:: 
plan  and  to  nourish  the  once  desolate  ! .  n- 
nessee  Valley  through  the  TVA. 

What  most  people  may  not  suspect  is  ...m 
Appalachia  has  two  faces.  They  have  -en 
the  face  of  Appalachian  poverty.  The  :.ice 
of  Appalachian  affluence  has  remained  cU^- 
creetly  out  of  view.  Absenteeism  and  ,ai- 
onjmiity  curtain  the  vast  domain  of  c:,;nt 
corporations  which  own  the  region's  we.iih. 

The  Nation's  great  steel  and  manufaciir- 
ing  corporations — including  United  S-  it« 
Steel,  Inland  Steel,  Bethlehem  Steel,  Ro:  ub- 
lic  Steel,  Jones  &  Laughlin.  and  Interna:.  uaI 
Harvester — own  immense  boundaries  of  ^oa] 
oil,  gas,  limestone,  and  other  minerals,  wiuch 
were  bought  cheaply  from  their  ont-.n.il 
owners  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  ceivury 
ago  and  have  been  held  ever  since  at  '  'tie 
more  than  nominal  taxation. 

State  and  local  taxing  officials  have  l).  .■.  ed 
to  the  ancient  argument  that  to  Imposr  ra;: 
levies  on  the  extractive  industries  "wiU  kii: 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg."  I\>-  e.\- 
ample,  8  years  ago  Pittsburgh-<Donsolid.'::on 
Coal  Corp.  sold  a  part  of  its  eastern  Ken- 
tucky holdings  to  a  subsidiary  of  Bethl'  he.ni 
Steel.  The  purchase  price  was  nearlv  si6 
million,  but  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
same  property  was  less  than  $4  mi: 'ion. 
These  corporations  and  their  allies,  the  •  lec- 
tric  utilities,  the  railroads,  the  huge  re..  «- 
tate  corporations,  and  the  coal-mining  .om- 
panies,  have  a  gigantic  stake  in  the  satus 
quo. 

Not  all  State  and  local  officials  art  un- 
caring about  Appalachia's  ills,  but  In  sum 
the  State  and  local  governments  are  '.ttle 
more  than  fronts  for  the  absentee  cor;  ora- 
tions which  control  the  economic  de.s-.nies 
of  the  region.  The  wealth — and  It  is  .;;i-.ost 
immeasurable — is  in  "foreign"  ownersl.::)  as 
surely  as  are  most  of  the  riches  of  cftitra: 
America. 

The  power  of  the  region's  economic  ■  ■•  er- 
lords  was  demonstrated  in  the  Wes'  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  in  1953.  Gov.  \Vi;:i.-.ir. 
Casey  Marland  struggled  unsuccessftillv  to 
persuade  the  assembly  to  le;-y  a  gencr.il  :  iind 
tax  on  the  privilege  of  severing  coal  and  .>'Lher 
nonrenewable  resources  from  the  State  To- 
day an  indigent  coal  miner  must  pay  ..  tax 
for  the  privilege  of  removing  a  loaf  of  >>read 
from  a  grocer's  shelf,  but  the  world's  1  .sest 
steel  corporation  can  remove  trainlo;i.i.v  of 
coal  daily  from  the  Appalachian  hiU<  ■. .lii- 
otit  paying  a  tax  for  the  right  to  cl  so. 
Economically,  Appalachia  is  little  more 
than  an  internal  colonial  appendage  i''  the 
industrial  North  and  Midwest.  Its  plic  u  is 
worse  than  that  of  a  banana  republic  re cen- 
ing  U.S.  foreign  aid.  Its  exploitative  '>con- 
omy  generates  much  wealth  and  much  pov- 
erty. The  wealth  flows  to  distant  c:-.ies: 
the  poverty  accumulates  at  home.  Like 
Latin  America,  Appalachia  can  find  no  relief 
for  Its  dilenruna  until  there  is  far-rc...  iiing 
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:.:-:  reform  and  an  overhaul  of  the  antiquated 
pc'..rical  structure.  But  here  the  parallel 
e:iu>  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program, 
W.i-hington  insists  on  Latin-American  re- 
;.ir'.n  as  the  price  of  aid.  For  Appalachia. 
W.u'^hlngton  has  devised  a  plan  of  relief  that 
wili  leave  the  old  pattern  unchanged.  While 
the  politicians  can  speak  piously  of  Appala- 
ciu.  n  rejuvenation,  they  lack  the  guts  to 
bre.ik  the  iron  vise  that  grii>s  the  territory 
and  its  inhabitants.  Any  basic  change  in 
the  situation  would  send  wrathful  reverbera- 
tions through  the  boardrooms  of  dozens  of 

hiis-t"  firms. 

PARC  In  Its  Joint  labors  with  the  State 
governments  discovered  that  whatever  aimed 
at  effective  reorganization  of  the  decrepit 
economy  ran  afoul  of  the  entrenched  absen- 
tee-owned Interests  and  the  political  power 
str\icture  which  they  dominate.  So  the 
search  turned  toward  palliatives  rather  than 
remedies.  The  commission  decided  to  spend 
S840  million  In  5  years  on  new  highways  and 
access  roads.  The  construction  of  roads  will 
ma'rie  it  even  easier  for  the  nonresident  own- 
ers to  market  their  minerals  and  timber. 
Ro.ds  are  popular  with  the  movintaineers, 
too.  so  more  than  80  percent  of  the  money 
cou'd  go  for  this  one  item  with  seemingly 
happy  restilts. 

Tne  remaining  funds  are  allocated  at  the 
rate  of  $41  million  for  hospital  construction, 
»28  million  for  hospital  maintenance,  $16 
million  for  the  building  of  vocational  schools, 
$5  million  for  development  of  timber  stands, 
t6  million  for  sewage  treatment  systems, 
$36300,000  for  reclamation  of  strip-mined 
lands,  and  $2,400,000  for  administration. 
.Vone  of  these  measures  strikes  at  the  real 
roo*..s  of  Appalachia's  troubles.  They  will  not 
restore  health,  because  the  malaise  is  too 
cnt::al. 

T'ne  redevelopment  program  is  noteworthy 
bec.i'jse  of  its  glaring  omissions.  Appalachia 
Is  a  beautiful  country  whose  major  resource 
is  bituminous  coal.  Its  wooded  hills  are 
stufTed  with  the  fuel,  and  mining  has  shaped 
its  iragic  history.  Any  effort  to  revitalize 
this  region  without  giving  serious  attention 
to  the  chaotic  coal  industry  Is  nonsensical. 

Until  about  1948  coal  was  an  Immense  In- 
dus'ry,  the  counterpart  of  steel.  As  a  mass 
employer.  It  was  beset  by  oil  and  gas  and  ad- 
ran  ing  mining  technology,  and  collapsed 
abruptly.  Scores  of  coal  companies  were 
forced  out  of  business  In  the  fifties,  and 
thofp  remaining  in  operation  were  compelled 
to  mechanize  to  an  astonishing  degree.  Thus 
hordes  of  Industrial  workmen  were  left 
str.snded  in  the  mining  communities.  They 
were  men  who  had  been  educated  for  the 
mines;  their  communities  were  poorly  built 
and  were  without  decent  schools,  hospitals, 
or  mads.  In  the  last  decade  the  Jerry-built 
coniintinitles  have  turned  Into  people-sties. 
The  land  Is  scarred  with  crumbling  shacks, 
tipDles,  commissaries,  and  culm  heaps.  The 
demoralized  people,  long  dependent  on  pub- 
lic ri?»istance  for  their  bread,  have  littered 
the  roadsides  and  streams  with  coxintless 
automobile  hulks  and  trash  dumps.  The 
cree'rLs  and  rivers  are  reeking  sewers. 

^T  .ny  miners  earn  a  subsistence  living  dig- 
gir.c  coal  with  hand  tools  from  thin  seams. 
The.=;e  "doghole"  operations  lack  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Code  and  are 
in  a  hopeless  competition  with  strip  mines 
and  'he  large  mechanized  pits.  The  land  is 
ben.  r  ripjjed  apart  by  surface  miners.  Sim- 
ply put,  the  region's  main  source  of  Income, 
its  r  .ai  industry,  borders  on  anarchy.  PARC, 
however,  blandly  ignored  this  salient  fact. 

T'.e  commission  might  have  recommended 
a  ei.tnt  cleanup  campaign  for  Appalachia; 
Wit i  nit  this,  it  is  Impossible  to  see  how  the 
Dior.ile  of  the  people  can  be  restored.  Chil- 
dren CTowlng  up  in  the  Incredible  squalor  of 
the  typical  mining  commxmlty  fall  naturally 
ir.t/)  the  ruinoiis,  sometimes  rapacloiu  habits 
of  tl.elr  elders.  Tet  the  possibility  of  clear- 
ine  ;.',vay  the  befouled  landscape  was  not  even 
coniidered.. 


The  rest  of  the  Nation  has  cause  for  alarm 
In  the  pollution  constantly  emanating  from 
this  tortured  region.  Some  500  gigantic  culm 
heaps — man-made  mountains,  of  mining 
wastes  and  low-grade  coal^-contalnlng  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  fuel,  are  forever  burning. 
Their  acrid  fumes  cloak  couhtless  valleys. 
Simultaneously,  billions  of  gallons  of  sulfuric 
acid  water  drain  daily  from  unsealed  mines 
and  open  coal  auger  holes.  These  nauseous 
contaminants  must  be  restrained  If  Appa- 
lachia is  to  shed  its  grim  reputation.  A 
feeble  start  toward  this  goal  is  authorized  by 
the  legislation,  but  the  task  will  be  hard,  and 
its  ultimate  cost  will  be  high  indeed. 

The  zooming  American  population  gives 
Appalachia  a  genuine  potential  as  a  recrea- 
tion area,  but  this  potential  U  being  aborted 
by  the  ravages  of  strip  mining.  New  ma- 
chines, including  the  giant  rubber-tire  high 
lifts  now  coming  on  the  market,  make  it  cer- 
tain that  surface  mines  will  multiply  and 
that  their  onslaught  upon  the  land  will 
quicken.  A  feeble  gesture  at  alleviating  this 
murder  of  the  land  is  proposed  in  the  legis- 
lation, but  an  amendment  to  the  bUl  limits 
reclamation  to  publicly  owned  land.  Since 
nearly  all  the  torn  earth  Is  privately  owned, 
the  section  dealing  with  strip  mining  is  with- 
out practical  meaning.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  Pennsylvania  Governor  William 
Scranton,  a  quarter  of  a  miUion  acres  of  land 
in  his  State  have  already  been  ruined.  Un- 
less strip  mining  is  prohibited  in  the  near 
future,  the  coalfields  wUl  be  churned  into 
total  wreckage. 

The  coal  industry  urgently  needs  a  stable 
year-round  market.     Such  a  market  is  avail- 
able, but  PARC  and  Congress  are  ignoring  It. 
The  Edison  Electric  Institute  has  estimated 
that  $175  bUllon  will  have  to  l>e  Invested  in 
new    electricity-generating    facilities    within 
20  years  If  a  power  shortage  Is  to  be  averted. 
The  trend  in  the  electric  power  industry  Is 
tovirard    large    mine-mouth    generators,    the 
power  going  to  market  by  extra-hlgh-voltage 
transmission   lines.     Such    plants    oould   be 
constructed  in  Appalachia  with  their  jxxwer 
output  carried  cheaply  and  efficiently  Into  all 
the  great  cities  east  of  the  Mississippi.    The 
American  Public  Power  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
and  a  research  group  sp>onsored  by  Lockheed 
Space    &    Missile   Co.    have    concluded    that 
these  plants  are  feasible  and  that  their  prod- 
uct  oould    be   profitably   marketed.     And    a 
small  developmental  royalty  of  perhaps  one 
half  mill  per  kilowatt  hotir  prcxiuced  would 
plow  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  back 
into  regional  facilities  and  services  within  a 
decade   or   two.     Thus   Appalachia  could   in 
large  measure  finance  its  own  rehabilitation. 
Such    plants    would    make    cheap    power 
available    everywhere    in    the    Appalachian 
range.     The  lakes  created  to  provide  cooling 
water  for  the  huge  coal -burning  generators 
would  curtail  the  ravages  of  fioods.  simul- 
taneously supplying  water  for  new  industries 
which  the  low-cost  electricity  would  attract 
to  the  area.     As  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  the 
lakes  would  bring  fishermen,  sp>ortsmen,  and 
vacationers.     The   modern   trinity — electric- 
ity,     water.      and      fertilizer — which      has 
wrought  such  miracles  for  the  TVA,  Is  sorely 
needed    in    the    valleys    of    Appalachia,    but 
PARC  and  the  Congress  refused  to  learn  from 
the  Nation's  first  great  and   successful   at- 
tempt to  rejuvenate  a  dying  segment  of  the 
country'. 

To  Its  credit.  PARC  considered  electric 
power  development  as  a  means  of  aiding  the 
region's  economy  and  requested  congres- 
sional authorization  for  a  full-scale  power 
study.  The  Congress,  goaded  by  lobbyists 
for  the  pxrivate  pwwer  interests,  moved  with 
alacrity  in  the  opposite  direction  and  ex- 
pressly prohibited  the  use  of  Appalachian 
Redevelopment  Funds  for  the  generation, 
transmission,  or  sale  of  electricity.  Thus 
Appalachia.  a  land  of  heavy  rainfall  and  vast 
coal  reserves,  is  denied  the  blessings  of  cheap 
power — blessings  bestowed  by  Federal  action 


on   the  Tennessee  Valley  and   most  of   the 
West. 

The  great  need  of  the  Appalachian  people 
is  education.  The  schools  everywhere  are 
poor,  often  abominable.  Mo«t  of  America's 
one-room  schools  are  in  highland  counties, 
40  percent  of  them  in  eastern  Kentucky 
alone.  The  adtilt  illiteracy  rate  Is  appall- 
ingly high.  Teachers'  salaries  average  about 
$1 ,000  per  year  under  national  averages.  The 
best  teachers  moved  away  years  ago.  The 
States  refuse  to  levy  severance  taxes  on  min- 
erals for  the  supixMTt  of  the  schools.  New 
generations  are  born  into  the  old  relentless 
cycle  of  pwoT  people,  poor  schools,  poor  Job 
preparation,  poor  pay,  more  poor  people. 
Yet  except  for  a  modest  appropriation  for 
vocational  education,  PARC  made  no  rec- 
ommendations for  Improvement  of  the  public 
schools.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  adminis- 
tration's pending  aid-to-education  bill  offers 
more  long-range  hope  to  the  mountaineers 
than  do  PARC's  remedial  measures. 

Another  notion  that  a  serious  program 
would  have  embraced  Is  the  concept  of  new 
towns.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  existing 
housing  is  dilapidated.  Much  of  the  popu- 
lace is  spread  out  in  string  towns  that  stretch 
up  the  winding  creek  valleys.  Other  tens  of 
thousands  are  clustered  In  crumbling  coal 
camps.  All  these  communities  lack  adequate 
water  supplies,  and  the  available  water  Is 
generally  polluted.  In  fact,  public  health 
officials  in  one  t3rplcal  eastern  Kentucky 
county  recently  estimated  that  76  percent  of 
the  drinking  water  1b  "grossly  contam- 
inated." It  is  practically  Impossible  to 
service  the  communities  with  adequate  pub- 
lic facilities.  Student  transportation  alone 
Is  a  backbreaklng  burden  on  the  meager 
school  systems.  The  roads  are  for  tUa^ost 
part  ribbons  of  mud.  and  If  new  ona»are 
built,  maintenance  costs  will  be  extremely 
high.  The  people  spread  out  in  this  fashion 
years  ago  when  "new  ground"  farming  was 
their  principal  livelihood.  Now  farming  is 
pass6.  Even  the  family  vegetable  garden  Is 
disappearing.  No  valid  Justification  for  liv- 
ing on  rough  and  Isolated  creeks  exists  at 
the  present  time. 

By  every  reasonable  standard  the  people 
would  be  far  better  off  living  In  towns,  where 
the  amenities  of  life  could  be  supplied  at 
bearable  costs.  A  few  well -planned,  solidly 
built,  and  strongly  organized  new  munic- 
ipalities would  absorb  much  of  the  present 
dwindling  population  and  would  bring  new 
talent  Into  the  region.  Both  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  have  had  experience  In  build- 
ing new  cities.  Their  experience  could  have 
been  Invaluable  In  any  undertaking  to 
organize,  hotise.  and  service  the  Appalachian 
population  properly.  The  "new  town"  con- 
cept was  urged  upon  PARC  as  an  obvious 
and  much-needed  remedial  measure,  but 
those  bold  planners  wasted  no  thought 
upon  it. 

The  provision  for  building  and  financing 
hospitals  Is  a  patent  absurdity.  New  hos- 
pitals can  be  built,  and  under  some  circum- 
stances funds  can  be  made  available  for 
their  operation,  but  existing  hospitals  can- 
not be  aided.  Ten  hospitals  owned  by  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Hospitals,  Inc..  were 
bought  from  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America's  Health  and  Welfare  Fund  with 
Federal  money  advanced  by  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration.  This  nonprofit 
corporation  has  done  an  excellent  Job  of  ad- 
ministering the  hospital  chain,  maintaining 
superb  standards  and  paying  union  wages  to 
its  employees.  It  has  begun  to  operate  In 
the  black  despite  a  fantastically  high  charity 
load.  Yet  these  Institutions — the  best  pub- 
lic facilities  in  Appalachia — are  threatened 
with  extinction  for  lack  of  operating  capital. 
The  administrators  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  will  be  powerless  to 
aid  them.  They  may  be  compelled  to  watch 
these    immensely    beneficial    hospitals    close 
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for    lack    of    funds    while    simultaneously 
financing  the  construction  of  others. 

An  effort  to  obtain  an  amendment  bene- 
ficial to  satisfactory  existing  hospitals 
brought  stern  admonitions  from  PARC  and 
congressional  sponsors  of  the  act  that  no 
changes  could  be  tolerated,  not  even  so  much 
as  "a  single  conuna."  However,  when  It  came 
to  another  matter.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
of  New  York  was  not  deterred  by  such 
notions.  His  amendment  to  add  13  relatively 
prosperous  New  York  counties  to  Appalachia 
was  promptly  approved,  and  by  legislative 
fiat  the  prosperous  Inhabitants  of  compara- 
tively scrubbed  upstate  New  York  cities  and 
towns  became  fellow  sufferers  with  the 
miserable  people  of  the  Cumberland  Plateau. 

Paradoxically,  not  all  of  Appalachia  Is 
poor.  There  are  growth  centers  within  the 
region  which  are  prosperous  by  national 
norms.  In  these  areas — for  example.  Kings- 
port,  Tenn. — Indxistry  has  begun  to  diversify. 
Bank  deposits  are  high.  Schools,  hospitals, 
libraries,  and  other  public  facilities  and  serv- 
ices are  good  by  Appalachian  standards. 
These  islands  of  affluence  in  a  sea  of  poverty 
grow  as  much  by  attracting  people  from  other 
parts  of  America  as  by  drawing  blghlanders 
out  of  the  siuToundlng  countryside.  A  cruel 
provision  in  the  legislation  requires  all  the 
development  funds  to  be  spent  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  expedite  the  expansion  of  these 
fortunate  centers  of  prosperity  and  growth. 
The  fact  that  only  a  relative  handful  of 
moiintalneers  live  there  did  not  deter  PARCs 
planners.  The  growth  of  a  few  small  cities 
will  not  affect  the  tens  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple stranded  in  such  abysmal  backwaters  &s 
Helller,  Ky.,  and  Stonega,  Va. 

Sorely  needed  Is  a  plan  of  development 
based  on  the  total  environment  of  App>ala- 
chia,  a  plan  that  indexes  and  utilizes  all  its 
resoiirces  of  people,  soil,  water,  timber,  and 
minerals  to  build  a  viable  economy  and  a 
healthy  social  order  for  the  entire  territory. 
The  accentuation  of  a  spotty  prosperity  will 
make  the  rich  wealthier  still  without  allev- 
iating the  misery  of  the  poor.  This  Is  a  re- 
versal of  American  policy  in  the  development 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  of  our  great  west- 
em  territories.  Here  Is  a  new  national  policy 
which  declares  that  when  an  American 
region  falls  Into  misfortune,  only  a  few 
of  the  people  and  only  a  part  of  the  land 
will  be  rescued,  with  the  aid  going  to  those 
who  need  it  least. 

What,  then,  will  be  the  consequence  of  this 
loudly  trumpeted  legislation  for  putting 
more  than  $1  billion  of  taxpayers'  money  into 
Appalachia?  If  we  ask,  in  a  paraphrase  of 
John  Kennedy,  not  what  It  will  do  for  us 
but  for  our  country,  the  answer  has  to  be  a 
dismal  one.  The  future  of  Appalachia  Is 
bleak  indeed.  The  absentee  landlords  are 
pillaging  the  countryside  of  its  coal,  oil,  gas, 
and  timber.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
counties  in  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and 
North  Carolina,  little  of  value  is  being  manu- 
factured anywhere  in  the  huge  territory. 
PARC's  scheme  will  accelerate  the  bleeding 
of  resources  without  relieving  the  region's 
most  pressing  ills.  The  hopes  of  the  people 
have  been  stirred.  Disillusionment  is  sure 
to  follow.  The  old  people  are  dying.  The 
young  are  leaving.  The  middle-aged  subsist 
on  the  dole.  In  the  estimation  of  the  cor- 
porations that  control  the  resources,  most  of 
the  inhabitants  are  simply  superfiuous. 
Their  lands  or  worn  out.  They  possess  no 
skills  that  the  Nation  needs.  Perhaps  If 
they  are  retrained,  they,  too,  will  go  away  and 
stop  bothering  the  public  conscience.  Ap- 
palachia Is  becoming  a  dark  Island  near  the 
heart  of  America,  peopled  In  large  measure 
by  benumbed  human  relics  and  totally  de- 
spoiled of  its  natural  resources. 

Perhaps  the  superhighways  the  Governors. 
PARC,  and  Congress  have  prescribed  will 
bring  some  tourists  to  shake  their  heads 
sadly  over  this  end  result  of  man's  greed  and 
folly.  It  has  been  said  that  Appalachia,  like 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  slept  throiigh  an  entire  age. 


Its  backwoods  people  went  to  sleep  in  the 
agricultTiral  age  and  were  little  disturbed 
until  the  dawn  of  the  age  of  cybernetics. 

Perhaps  so.  In  any  event,  those  who  had 
hoped  for  a  meaninguful  Appalachian  de- 
velopment program  as  far  reaching  and  revo- 
lutionary as  was  TVA  30  years  ago  have  been 
bitterly  disappointed.  Unless  Congress  takes 
a  new  look  at  Its  number  one  trouble  spot 
and  iinless  the  American  public  is  aroused  as 
the  i>eople  of  England  were  aroused  over 
the  fate  of  Wales  40  years  ago.  Appalachia 
can  go  back  to  sleep — the  sodden  sleep  of 
the  impoverished,  the  embittered,  and  the 
hopeless. 


Tribute  to  Mrs.  Alice  Wainwright,  Vice 
Mayor,  Miami,  Fla. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLOBOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29.  1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
once  a  tradition  that  a  woman's  name 
should  appear  in  print  only  twice — when 
she  married  and  when  she  died.  Today, 
this  custom  is  merely  a  remembrance  of 
the  past.  In  this  Chamber  and  in  legis- 
lative halls  across  the  country,  we  have 
come  to  recognize  the  dedication,  accom- 
plishment, and  the  political  acumen  of 
talented  American  women. 

One  of  the  most  energetic  and  effective 
public  servants  whom  I  have  known 
serves  as  vice  mayor  of  Miami.  Mrs. 
Alice  Wainwright  is  the  first  woman 
commissioner  in  the  city's  history  and 
has  played  a  leading  role  in  that  post. 

Mrs.  Wainwright,  a  reinjected  attorney, 
has  become  a  leading  figure  in  the  cam.- 
E>aign  for  a  more  beautiful  Miami.  She 
has  been  persistent  In  her  efforts  to  se- 
cure the  attractive  and  novel  landscap- 
ing that  characterizes  our  city  and  wliich 
is  essential  to  a  tourist-  and  resident - 
oriented  community. 

Among  her  many  significant  legislative 
accomplishments,  her  successful  efforts 
for  the  commission  to  hire  a  professional 
city  planner  and  create  a  separate  plan- 
ning department  stand  out.  She  also 
was  instrumental  in  changing  the  charter 
to  make  surface  drainage  improvements 
a  cltywide  obligation  and  remove  this 
financial  burden  from  individual  prop- 
erty owners.  Her  efforts  to  change  the 
State  inventory  tax  will  be  put  to  test 
this  November,  as  voters  express  their 
opinion  on  a  constituticMial  am^endment 
to  this  effect. 

Mrs.  Wainwilght's  naxne  has  become 
familiar  to  all  the  citizens  of  Miami,  for 
the  area's  news  media  have  oftentimes 
elaborated  on  her  impoitant  activities. 
While  her  concrete  accomplishments 
have  been  many,  Mrs.  Wainwright  has 
been  most  appreciated  for  her  personal 
contributions  to  the  commission's  work. 
Her  efficient  and  dedicated  service  has 
never  lacked  the  personal  charm  that 
has  marked  her  public  career. 

All  of  us  in  Miami  were  greatly  con- 
cerned when,  In  December  1963,  Mrs. 
Wainwright  was  hospitalized.  Although 
her  condition  has  greatly  improved,  she 
has  decided  not  to  seek  reelection.    While 


we  understand  her  decision,  it  comts  as 
a  great  loss  to  the  government  of  our 
community. 

The  commission  has  agreed  to  buald  a 
P£u-k  in  the  city  and  name  it  in  Mrs. 
Wain  Wright's  honor.  This  is  a  suitable 
tribute  to  a  most  worthy  citizen  and  pub- 
lic servant. 

I  join  the  many  citizens  of  Miami,  Fla.. 
who  say,  "Thank  you,  Alice  Wainwright, 
for  a  job  well  done,  and  for  your  coniniu- 
ing  interest  in  civic  affairs." 


Government  by  Guideline:  A  New  Threat 
to  Economic  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OP   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
George  Champion,  chairman  of  the 
iKjard  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  B;ink, 
delivered  an  address  before  the  Uliiiois 
Bankers  Association  on  May  25,  196.^. 

The  following  is  a  condensatior.  of 
that  talk,  as  published  by  the  Tax  Re- 
view of  the  Tax  Foundation: 
Government  by  Guidexine:  A  New  Threat 
TO  ECX3NOMIC  Freedom 
(By  George  Champion) 

A  trend  tlu  t  lias  alarmed  me  increa.<;ngly 
and  sliould  concern  aU  citizens  Is  the  rend 
In  Washington  toward  government  by  p  .ide- 
llne.  There  axe  guidelines  for  waget  and 
prices,  guidelines  for  labor-managemen:  be- 
havior, guidelines  for  antitrust  enlorcenient, 
guidelines  for  television  advertising— even 
guidelines  for  bow  mucb  you  put  In  tiit  col- 
lection plate  on  Stmday.  Bankers  have  been 
given  a  special  set  of  guidelines  for  the  bal- 
lance  of  payments  and  far  lending  rates  In 
fact,  there  seem  to  be  guidelines  for  a: most 
everything  except  the  size  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

At  the  rate  we're  going,  that's  likely  to  keep 
getting  bigger  and  bigger  as  the  2,40<1  de- 
partments, burea\is,  agencies,  and  commis- 
sions issue  more  and  more  guidelines. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  new  trend  to-svard 
government  by  guideline  Is  one  of  the  moet 
insidious  and  dangerous  on  tlie  nat;onal 
scene  today,  and  one  which  buslne.^.;men 
should  work  to  reverse  with  all  the  cr.ergF 
and  dedication  they  can  muster.  The  guide- 
line approach  represents  a  giant  step  away 
from  self-reliance  and  personal  re.'^p-'iisi- 
bility,  and  toward  Federal  domlnatii  :i  of 
our  national  economy. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  acknowledge  tha'  pri- 
vate enterprise  under  mid-20th  centtu-y  con- 
ditions could  not  function,  much  less 
flourish  without  some  degree  of  Federtl  su- 
pervision. In  times  of  emergency,  Amrrican 
business  and  finance  have  had  an  exem- 
plary record  of  cooperation  with  Go-  ern- 
ment  authorities,  and  I  am  sure  tlKi'  will 
always  be  the  case.  But  governmci.r,  bv 
guideline  is  being  looked  up>on  In  V  ;ish- 
Ington  not  as  a  temporary  emergency  meas- 
ure but  as  a  pvermanent  way  of  economl  ■  life- 
It  differs  In  two  cardinal  respects  from  any- 
thing we  have  known  in  the  line  of  super- 
vision in  the  past. 

One  is  its  manner:  the  facade  of  friendli- 
ness and  partnership  between  Govern  Tnent 
and  business.  Nobody  talks  any  more  ribout 
such  mundane  matters  as  controls  or  regu- 
lation. Now  that  the  New  Frontier  ha.«  -ome 
under  the  civilizing  influence  of  the  Great 
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jxiety,  terms  like  these  are  considered  un- 
couth. Instead,  the  talk  is  about  reason- 
ing together  and  voluntary  restraint.  The 
bureiicrat  has  been  replaced  by  the  con- 
ser.i'-iscrat. 

But  always  in  the  background  is  the  subtle 
rhre.it  that  failure  to  comply  with  the  gviide- 
Unes  voluntarily  will  bring  sternly  coercive 
me.iii^ires — measures  applied,  for  the  most 
par:,  without  public  debate  in  the  Halls  of 
Coti^ress  or  legal  appeal  in  tlie  courts. 

G  wdelines  have  become  an  increasingly 
jnp  )rtant  aspect  of  the  Government's  eco- 
nomic policy  since  1962  when  they  were 
nrs:  suggested  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
Ad.iiers  in  connection  with  wages  and 
pritt-s.  Originally,  they  were  described  in 
Go. ernment  circles  as  a  contribution  to 
pui:ac  discussion  of  how  the  national  inter- 
est might  be  judged  in  the  case  of  private 
y.^ge-price  decisions.  Gradually,  however. 
sugceitions  and  exhortations  were  reinforced 
ov  .--pecific  formulas  and  took  on  new 
au-;.  irity. 

A  timely  example  of  the  Government's 
n^ciMiier  of  handling  the  so-called  voluntarj* 
approach  may  be  found  In  the  balance-of- 
paynients  guidelines.  American  corpora- 
tior.#  with  large  overseas  operations  were  ad- 
vised to  improve  their  balance-of-payments 
position  this  year  15  to  20  percent — by  ex- 
panding exports,  bringing  home  dollars  held 
abroad,  and  deferring  wherever  possible  new 
plant  commitments  in  Europe.  In  February, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  set  out  more  than 
a  dozen  retroactive  guidelines  for  holding  the 
growth  of  bank  lending  abroad  to  105  percent 
of  w  hat  it  was  at  the  end  of  1964. 

A-  invariably  happens,  though,  there  are 
exceptions  to  the  guidelines,  and  exceptions 
oreeci  inconsistencies  and  inequities.  For 
one  thing,  if  part  of  a  foreign  loan  is  guar- 
antfed  by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  en- 
tire loaji  is  exempt  from  the  105-percent  ceil- 
me,  in  other  words,  there  are  guidelines  for 
ever-body  but  the  Government. 

T:»e  balance-of-payments  rules  point  up 
one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  of  the 
who'.e  guideline  approach — the  tendency  to 
avoi  i  biisic  causes  and  deal  only  with  symp- 
ton-i.-  The  Government's  program  consists 
of  .^nort-run  measures  aimed  at  achieving 
qtiif  !<  results,  while  the  balance  of  payments 
Ls  :i:.d  has  been  essentially  a  long-run  prob- 
:eni  To  bring  about  a  lasting  solution,  in 
my  judgment,  we  must  take  such  funda- 
mei'tal  steps  as  curtailing  military  spending 
over.-eas,  particularly  in  Europe;  working 
resr'.utely  toward  a  balanced  budget:  and 
permitting  a  firming  up  of  interest  rates  so 
that  ours  in  the  United  States  are  more  com- 
petitive with  world  rates.  I  have  seen  no  evi- 
dence to  substantiate  the  claim  that  you  can 
achieve  permanent  solutions  simply  by 
isstun?  a  few  voluntary  guidelines. 

GOVr-.NMENT        MOVE        INTO        DECISIONMAKING 
Pr;     CESS    RAISES     FUNDAMENTAL    QUESTIONS 

Moreover,  to  call  such  a  program  volun- 
tary is  like  calling  our  beloved  New  York 
Me-  a  baseball  team — the  words  don't  quite 
':  ■  o  facts.  Businessmen  are  only  too  well 
&«■••"  that  if  they  refuse  to  go  along  with 
^i'.e  T>r<:>gTam,  they  must  suffer  the  conse. 
O'jc:  es — and  the  consequences  can  be  pain. 
:'t".  !  an  economy  where  Federal  expendi- 
"irf  account  for  20  percent  of  the  gross 
"i".    'Ual  product. 

T  "  second  way  in  which  government- 
by-.;  lideline  differs  from  the  supervision 
'e  !i  ive  known  in  the  past  is  its  vast  scope, 
;n  terms  of  dollars  spent  and  power  applied. 

Ti:ere  has  been  great  fanfare  about  the 
■^n.  :!!.strat ion's  holding  the  Federal  budg- 
'*  ider  the  magic  $100  billion  mark. 
■•i;c.i  has  been  said  about  the  fact  that  the 
t>ud:-'in  for  the  new  fiscal  year  represents  an 
;ncrt  se  of  only  $2  bUlion  over  the  old  one. 
Ho^i  ver,  this  applies  to  the  so-called  admin- 
•stra'ive  budget.  A  more  revealing  total,  by 
fir.  IS  the  cash  budget  which  Includes  the 
Federal  trust  funds  for  social  security,  high- 


ways and  the  like.  This  budget  Is  put  at 
$127.4  billion,  an  Increase  oif  $6  bililon.  And 
if  Congress  enacts  the  administration's  new 
programs  to  bring  about  the  Great  Society, 
Federal  cash  outlays  by  1970  wlU  top  *150 
blUion. 

At  the  rate  the  Government  is  spending 
now,  our  budget  is  likely  to  reach  the  moon 
before  we  do. 

Yet  if  you  raise  a  question  in  Washing- 
ton about  balancing  the  budget,  you  run  the 
risk  of  bemg  hauled  off  to  the  Smithsonian 
for  preservation  as  a  quaint  curiosity  along- 
side the  whooping  crane  and  the  dodo  bird. 

Sometimes  figures  tell  a  story  more  graph- 
ically than  words.  Consider  these  figures, 
for  example: 

One  dollar  out  of  every  five  spent  in  the 
United  States  and  one  job  of  every  eight 
now  flow  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Federal  loan  and  credit  activities  such  as 
those  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration now  embrace  48  agencies  using 
some  $75  billion  in  direct  or  contingent 
liabilities  in  taxpayer  funds. 

In  30  of  the  50  States,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  more  civilian  employees  on  its 
payroll    than   the   State   governments. 

Federal  grants  to  States  and  localities  have 
more  than  tripled  in  the  past  decade. 

With  this  largess  has  come  a  new  round 
of  guidelines  from  Washington  because  Fed- 
eral officials  seldom  advance  funds  with- 
out insisting  that  recipients  meet  certain 
specifications. 

So  we  have  a  situation  in  which  farmers 
in  the  most  remote  county  are  supervised 
by  Washington-appointed  officials.  Hot 
lunches  in  our  schools  are  subsidized  and 
regulated  by  central  authority.  Medicare, 
aid  to  education,  urban  renewal,  the  anti- 
poverty  program — all  these  are  controlled 
primarily  from  Washington.  Thus  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  moving  into  the  de- 
cisionmaking process  to  a  degree  and  In  a 
manner  which  seem  to  me  to  raise  funda- 
mental questions. 

Do  the  Government's  new  activities  inter- 
fere with  the  operation  of  the  free  market 
system? 

Do  they  invalidate  price  as  an  Index  of 
the  demand  for  products  and  services,  and 
of  the  costs  incurred  in  their  production? 

Do  they  weaken  the  regulatory  force  of 
competition? 

These  are  the  questions  we  as  a  nation 
have  always  asked  In  tr3rlng  to  determine 
whether  Government  activities  went  too  far. 
whether  they  tended  to  create  a  planned 
economy,  to  regiment  Industry,  and  to  Im- 
peril economic  freedom.  When  we  raise 
such  questions  today  with  respect  to  some 
of  our  guidelines — and  more  particularly 
with  the  guideline  approach — the  answers 
come  back  resoundingly  In  the  affirmative. 
Interference  with  the  free  market  system? 
Government-by-guldeline  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  bureaucrats  know  more 
than  the  market,  that  they  can  readily  com- 
prehend all  the  complexities  of  economic 
life.  While  in  the  market  economy  Indi- 
viduals and  businesses  plan  for  themselves, 
it  Is  the  essence  of  Government  planning 
that  the  authorities  plan  for  everybody. 
While  in  the  market  economy  planning  is 
largely  voluntary,  the  characteristic  of 
Government  planning  Is  that  It  Is  backed 
by  the  full  power  of  the  State  implying  the 
use  of  coercive  authority. 

The  consequences  of  trying  to  substitute 
central  planning  for  the  market  system  are 
most  clearly  Ulustrated  today  In  the  case  of 
Soviet  Russia.  There  we  are  seeing  a  delib- 
erate campaign  by  the  Oonununist  planners 
to  unplan  part  of  their  economy. 

Yet  isn't  it  Ironic  that  while  the  Com- 
munists are  flirting  with  the  old  bugaboo 
of  Marxism — the  market  economy — we  In 
the  United  States  appear  to  be  leaning  more 
and  more  in  the  direction  of  central  plan- 
ning? 


INTEREST    RATE    AREA    TARGET    FOE    GOVERNMENT 
BY    GtHDELINE 

The  wage-price  guidelines  are  a  case  in 
point.  The  Federal  Government  has  under- 
taken to  teU  labor  and  management  in  the 
steel  industry  how  It  thinks  prices  and 
wages  should  be  fixed  In  the  next  3  years. 

Dr.  Arthur  F.  Burns,  formerly  Chairman  of 
President  Eisenhower's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  argues  persuasively  that  wagt-ippiee 
guidelines  could  have  dangerous  con- 
sequences for  the  economy.  If  they  exerted 
the  influence  intended,  he  believes,  they 
could  throttle  the  forces  of  competition,  be- 
come a  drag  on  economic  growth  and  effi- 
ciency, and  lead  to  an  economy  which  would 
be  almost  indistingrulshable  from  one  in 
which  wages  and  prices  were  set  by  Gov- 
ernment fiat. 

Even  closer  to  home  is  the  example  of 
interest  rates.  It  is  a  pecularlty  of  our  times 
that,  while  no  one  questions  the  desirability 
of  a  drop  In  these  rates,  many  people  In 
Washington  view  their  rise  as  an  Infallible 
sign  that  the  whole  economy  Is  going  to 
pieces.  Consequently,  this  area  has  been  a 
prime    target   for   government   by   guideline. 

You'll  recall  that  last  November  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  raised  Its  rediscount  rate  and 
lifted  the  ceiling  on  Interest  rates  that  banks 
could  pay  for  time  and  savings  deposits. 
Simultaneously,  however,  the  Government 
took  vigorous  action  to  dampen  any  tendency 
for  lending  rates  to  rise.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  finally  the  President  himself 
spoke  out  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no 
Justification  for  a  rise  in  commercial-bank 
lending  rates. 

This  was  clearly  an  interference  with  the 
operation  of  our  free-market  system,  and  It 
raises  some  Intriguing  questions.  Does  any- 
one In  the  United  States,  Including  the 
President  himself,  have  any  special  knowl- 
edge of  just  what  specific  Interest  rates — or 
specific  steel  prices,  for  that  matter — ought 
to  be?  Economists  agree  that  our  knowl- 
edge in  this  area  Is  sharply  limited.  It  Is 
the  great  advantage  of  the  market  system 
that  puts  this  limited  knowledge  to  work 
effectively.  The  consumer  knows  what  he 
wants  In  a  way  that  cannot  be  guessed  by 
someone  sitting  In  high  authority;  the  man- 
ager knows  how  to  produce  It  In  the  most 
economical  way.  So  as  our  society  grows  In- 
creasingly complex,  the  market  system  ac- 
tually becomes  more,  not  less,  essential. 

Another  question  raised  by  the  Presiden- 
tial intervention  on  Interest  rates  is  this: 
When  government  concentrates  on  holding 
bank  lending  rates  and  long-term  interest 
rates  down  to  preconceived  levels,  doesnt 
this  invalidate  the  whole  economic  function 
of  such  rates? 

Interest,  after  aU,  is  the  vital  balance 
wheel  between  savings  and  Investment. 
When  investment  demand  Is  strong,  indi- 
viduals and  oorporatlons  will  Increase  their 
borrowings.  Banks  and  other  lending  In- 
stitutions must  get  more  money  to  lend, 
and  to  do  so  they  must  pay  more  to  attract 
the  saver.  Money  costs  more,  so  banks  have 
to  charge  more.  When  demand  for  borrow- 
ing is  weak,  it  would  be  natural  for  interest 
rates  to  fall.  Such  fluctuation  In  the  price 
of  money,  as  in  the  price  of  any  other  item. 
far  from  being  an  unsettling  influence  on 
the  national  economy,  Is  really  a  built-in 
stabilizing  factor.  In  boom  times,  higher 
rates  encourage  savings  as  against  spending, 
thus  reducing  infiationary  pressures:  In 
slack  times,  lower  rates  stimulate  spending, 
thus  helping  to  move  the  economy  ahead. 

The  achievement  of  sound  money,  a  de- 
pendable currency  system  and  satisfactory 
economic  growth  requires  of>en  and  com- 
petitive markets.  Such  markets  cannot 
thrive  when  the  Government  is  manipulating 
speciflc  wages,  prices,  and  interest  rates.  It 
Is  slgnlflcant,  I  think,  that  Japan  and  the 
countries    of    Western    Europe,    which    have 
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had  the  highest  Interest  rates  In  recent  years, 
have  also  enjoyed  the  fastest  growth  rates. 

Another  area  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  making  alarming  Inroads  Is  educa- 
tion, which  has  been  looked  upon  historically 
as  a  local  responsibility.  A  sign  of  the  times 
emerged  Just  recently  from  Senate  debate 
on  the  Federal  ald-to-educatlon  bill.  Sen- 
ator Peter  Dominick,  of  Colorado,  proposed 
an  amendment  that  would  have  empowered 
the  States  themselves,  rather  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  approve  applications 
for  the  supplemental  education  centers  to 
be  set  up  under  the  legislation.  In  other 
words,  no  Federal  project  could  be  started 
without  the  specific  approval  of  the  State. 
Now,  you  would  think  that  a  proposal  so 
much  in  keeping  with  our  whole  posture  on 
education  would  have  been  endorsed  almost 
'T^thout  dissent.  Instead,  the  administration 
passed  the  word  on  Capitol  Hill  that  it  was 
opposed  to  this  plan  and  it  was  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. 

It  is  not  un visual  to  encounter  in  Wash- 
ington and  on  our  college  campuses  people 
who  would  like  to  sweep  away  the  whole  con- 
cept of  State  and  local  powS%.  A  central- 
ized domination,  with  States  and  localities 
reduced  to  mere  administrative  units,  they 
argue,  would  be  far  more  efficient.  They 
seem  to  forget  the  lesson  of  history  that 
such  centralization  flouts  basic  rights,  weak- 
ens the  moral  fiber  of  the  people,  restricts 
Individual  decisionmaking,  and  In  the  long 
run  would  destroy  the  incentives  that  have 
made  our  country  and  our  economy  the 
envy  and  aspiration  of  the  world. 

The  case  of  the  government  that  thinks 
it  knows  more  than  the  marketplace  about 
how  to  run  the  economy  is  nothing  new  in 
history.  This  was  one  of  the  root  cavuses  of 
the  American  Revolution.  The  English  sys- 
tem of  mercantilism  was  based  on  govern- 
ment regulation  of  every  aspect  of  the  econ- 
omy, including  the  colonies.  The  American 
colonists  objected  and  eventually  fought  to 
enforce  their  will. 

Today,  those  of  us  who  believe  that  the 
trend  toward  centralization  poses  a  grave 
threat  to  economic  freedom  must  also  be 
willing  to  fight. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  trend  can  be 
reversed.  But  it  can  be  done  only  by  a  de- 
termined people  willing  to  speak  up  and  work 
hard  for  the  things  they  believe  in — for  gov- 
ernment policies  that  provide  a  favorable 
environment  for  the  private  economy,  that 
promote  competition  and  avoid  government 
intervention,  that  leave  private  individuals 
with  more  of  their  own  money  for  their  own 
piirposes,  that  avoid  both  inflation  and 
deflation. 

I  hear  few  voices  raised  today  In  support 
of  these  policies.  Indeed,  there  has  been  an 
almost  total  absence  of  constructive  critical 
comment  from  the  business  comm\inlty  with 
regard  to  the  administration's  programs. 

It's  up  to  every  citizen — to  you  and  to  me — 
to  speak  out  for  individual  freedom  of  choice, 
personal  responsibility,  and  sound  fiscal  poli- 
cies. There  are  no  government  guidelines 
for  these  concepts,  yet  the  total  experience 
of  the  American  people  has  demonstrated 
their  validity  beyond  challenge. 

They  have  always  been  our  greatest  source 
of  strength.  And  they  are  our  best  hope  for 
the  future. 


Washington  Policy:  Mix,  Mix,  Mix 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

.--  OP    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1965 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  previously  called  the  attention  of 


the  President  and  this  House  to  the  un- 
reasonable and  even  sadistic  policy  of 
the  Department  of  HeAlth.  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  going  far  outside  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  In  its  bureau- 
cratic orders  of  compliance. 

The  result  is  destroying  our  essential 
and  precious  institutiona,  such  as  hospi- 
tals and  schools. 

I  know  that  the  South  is  greatly  mis- 
understood, but  I  would  like  for  my  col- 
leagues who  have  a  limited  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  southern  posi- 
tion to  give  attention  to  the  excellent  edi- 
torial of  Publisher  B.  T.  Burson  in  the 
Camilla,  Ga.,  Enterpise.  This  followed 
closely  behind  the  announcement  by 
hospital  authorities  that  19  employees 
were  necessarily  laid  off  of  their  jobs  be- 
cause HEW  orders  resulted  in  a  bed  oc- 
cupancy of  approximately  half  of  nor- 
mal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  White  House  and  the 
Democratic  leadership  should  ponder 
well  the  last  paragraph  if  they  have  any 
political  regard  for  us  whatsoever. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Camilla  Enterprise.  June  23,  1965] 
How  Far  Must  We  Go? 

It  appears  to  this  newspaper  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  all  their  zeal  to  enforce 
the  various  parts  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  have 
exceeded  the  Intent  of  Congress  and  have 
begun  to  meddle  in  private  affairs  and 
business. 

There  are  many  parts  of  the  act  and  much 
controversy  about  various  parts  of  the  act 
but  the  basic  intent  was  to  assure  all  citi- 
zens equal  treatment  under  the  law.  They 
wanted  to  guarantee  by  law  that  no  citizen 
would  be  denied  use  of  any  public  facility  on 
the  basis  of  race,  creed  or  national  origin. 

This  was  stated  many,  many  times. 

The  application  of  some  of  the  aspects  of 
the  law  however  differ  from  the  way  the  law 
reads  and  the  way  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  seeking  to  apply  it. 

Take  the  schools  for  example — the  law 
eipeciflcally  states  that  it  la  not  the  Intent  of 
the  law  to  correct  racial  Unbalance — that  is 
count  out  everybody  like  black  and  white 
peas  In  equal  st-acks  or  blocks — however  In 
the  application  by  the  Department  they  are 
clearly  seeking  ways  to  force  an  equal  dis- 
tribution. Tliey  cannot  tolerate  an  area 
which  divides  itself  up  in  an  unbalanced 
manner  and  prefers  to  remain  that  way. 
Their  method  is  simply  to  reject  the  plans  of 
the  various  school  district  without  any  spe- 
cific details  as  to  why — and  ask  for  resub- 
mission of  plan  after  plan  until  at  last  the 
school  administration  catches  on  that  to 
succeed  they  must  go  out  and  recruit  some 
students  of  different  races  and  mix  them  up 
to  satisfy  Washington.  The  fact  that  hard- 
ships are  created,  education  is  diminished, 
people  are  upset,  has  no  t>earing— all  they 
want  to  see  is  salt  and  pepper  everj-where 
they  look  in  the  South.  This  is  the  sole 
purpose  of  everjthing  they  are  now  doing. 

Take  the  Mitchell  County  Hospital — all 
barriers  and  signs  were  taken  down  months 
ago.  Both  races  have  been  making  equal  use 
and  have  free  access  of  both  lobbies  for  some- 
time. In  the  plans  for  the  addition  to  the 
hospital — a  third  lobby  was  being  planned 
as  there  already  was  insufficient  space. 
HEW  comes  along  and  obeerves  that  there 
will  be  a  natural  separation — by  free  choice 
mind  you — as  long  as  there  are  two  units  for 
the  same  purpose — so  the  order  is  given  to 
close  the  one  lobby  and  have  only  one.  This 
forces  everybody  to  use  the  same  one  and  at 
an  Inconvenience  and  crowding  to  the  pub- 
lic. But  Washington  must  be  satisfied.  Lit- 
tle does  It  matter  that  service  is  impaired  or 
the  situation  worsened — just  mix.  mix,  mix. 

The  same  unthinking  rule  is  being  applied 


to  admission  policy — always  jyatients  have 
asked  to  be  put  in  rooms  with  their  friends. 
Always  the  local  hospital  In  slack  seasons 
has  sought  to  provide  one  person  to  a  room 
until  it  started  filling  up — although  many 
were  only  paying  semi-private  rates.  \V;i£h. 
ington  says  this  is  all  wrong — stack  them  in 
like  cord  wood — fill  this  room,  then  this  room. 
then  this  room.  People  are  not  people  with 
Illnesses,  feelings,  wishes,  hopes  and  ambi- 
tions— they  are  a  nimiber  which  must  fi-  into 
the  probability  tables  of  the  social  planners. 
Here  again  the  welfare  of  people,  the  qi.;:!ity 
of  the  service  rendered.  Is  secondary  t.^  the 
Issue  of  mix,  mix,  mix  at  all  cost. 

How  thinking  people  of  this  country  ruuld 
allow  themselves  to  be  boxed  In  by  a  mil.'  riiy 
group  Into  such  a  ridiculous  position  u-  be- 
yond our  reasoning.  The  country  as  a  whole 
agrees  to  equal  facilities  and  service^  to 
everyone.  This  is  an  established  fact.  The 
present  administration  policy  seems  t  j  te 
to  make  these  five  southern  States  eat  ci  ■  -.v— 
before  you  do  anything  else. 

If  the  policies  which  the  Departmci.t  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are  carrying 
out  in  the  South  currently  were  on  a  na-;on- 
wide  basis — the  Incumbent  administr:.-aon 
would  not  long  remain  In  Washington. 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunit) 
Program   Budget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF   NEW    JEHSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1\  ES 

Tuesday,  June  29.  1965 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Spc  ..ker, 
I  place  in  the  Record  the  attached  mem- 
orandum prepared  for  the  task  force  on 
economic  opportunity  regarding  the  OEO 
program  budget: 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportuni  •  re- 
ceived an  appropriation  of  $785.4  mill:-  a  for 
fiscal  year  1965,  although  $947.5  million  hnd 
been  authorized  in  Public  Law  88-45l\  As 
of  the  end  of  May  1965,  about  $650  million 
had  been  obligated  and  the  OEO  expressed 
confidence  that  they  would  end  the  fiscal 
year  with  a  small  deficit.  For  fiscitl  year 
1966,  the  OEO  had  asked  for  $1.5  bilUon. 
but  H.R.  8283,  as  reported  by  Congre;  "-man 
PowEXL's  Education  and  Labor  Comm;:tee. 
increased  this  amotmt  to  $1.9  billion. 

More  than  half  of  the  total  appropr;  tion 
Is  funded  for  title  I  (Job  Corps,  Neifc-abor- 
hood  Youth  Corps,  and  work-study  pro- 
grams) and  title  U  (commtuiity  actio:,  ar.d 
adult  basic  education  programs ) .  In 
general,  it  Is  difficult  to  break  down 
all  of  the  total  appropriations  by  Smt^s. 
but  It  can  be  done  for  indi\'idual  pr(  ,r:-.ms 
requiring  allocation  by  State.  Then'  are 
three  such  programs — the  adult  basic  cdacc- 
tion  program  ($19  million  appropri.  ion) 
has  been  distributed  fairly  evenly.  The 
work-study  program  shows  consid' .•.iijle 
variation  on  a  State-by-State  basis,  bu:  tlie 
amount  Involved  Is  $56  million.  Wit^-  re- 
spect to  the  third  program,  which  ;•  the 
largest  of  all  the  single  pieces  with  $23  ■  mil- 
lion appropriated,  we  have  provided  t!:-  en- 
closed statistical  analysis.  The  first  c  umii 
shows  authorized  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1965  and  the  next  two  colimins  the  pt rent- 
age alloted  in  March  and  April  of  1965  You 
will  probably  notice  that  the  correspor-lence 
between  allotment  and  need  (i.e.,  the  nr.mher 
of  poor  people  in  the  State)  is  not  very  good. 
In  considering  H.R.  8283,  the  Congress  s.ould 
remember  that  the  Director  of  OEO  h^.-'^  the 
power  to  allot  these  funds  as  he  sees  fit^ 
there    Is    no    assurance    that    a    State    will 
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actually  receive  even  a  dollar  of  its  author- 
l7..atlon.  Since  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
already  received  almost  twice  Its  authorized 


estimate.  Congress  should  consider  establish- 
ing a  safeguard  for  the  jMXxper  dlstniTutlon  of 
these   funds:    no   State   shall    receive   more 

Community  action  program 


tban  Its  appropriated  share  until  all  States 
have  received,  for  example,  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  their  estimate. 


State 


Author!  10(1 

estimates  for 

June  1965 


I 


,1l..l>;ium   

.V.:-k;\ 

,Ar:,'.ona 

.\rh;in.<!;v'; 


C: 
(■■■ 

r 

II. 

K: 

fir 
lit 
lli.. 


lifornia. 

lorado 

innccticut 

'  iware 

-ida 

Tcia 

WMi 

.!in 

IllinoLs 

Ill  fi.i'ia 

Kr:<sjS 

Kf  ■  tuoky ._. 

I.riii.-iana 

y.  i:ie 

M  irylanti 

M  .<>ric!iu.setts.-. 

M;(  iiifran 

Minnesota 

Mi'^.MSsippl 

Mi;~ouri 

M.'iitans 


tfi,  13iil63 

251,404 

1,621,015 

3, 133, 323 

18, 005, 345 

1,880,089 

2,  080.  OL'O 

381.220 

5. 435,  424 

6,  572, 475 

527,294 

604,  957 

9.  41fi,  4f>2 

3, 008,  7.'iO 

2.  397,  61. ■) 

1,  704,  7m 
4,  837,  770 
5, 748. 485 
1,005.725 

2,  601.  297 

4.  780,  084 
7. 124,  420 

3,  551,  692 

5,  691.  618 
6,256.311 

624,604 


Pcroentafp 

alloted  In 

Marcb 


3.2 

24.4 

156.1 

fi.O 
47.2 

8.2 
75.6 
10.6 

4.2 
26.0 

4.7 
18.6 
49.0 
10.7 

0 

2.0 
46.3 

5.0 

2.5 
80.0 
24.7 
68.4 
21.1 
.9 
22. 1 
"  0 


Percentage 

alloted  in 

April 


Peroentape 

of  families 

of  Income 

under 

$3,000 

tin  1959> 


6.2 

6.2 

169.3 

10.0 

53.5 

9.8 
80.8 
80.8 
69.8 
27.4 
27.4 
32.4 
49.9 
12.4 

1.8 

1.8 
49.0 
49.0 
49.0 
M.  3 

71.7  ! 
35.0 
2.9 
30.1 

0  ! 


39.1 
14.6 
21.3 
47.7 
14.1 
18.3 
9.8 
16.0 
2h.4 

a,-).  6 

12.9 
20.8 
1.V0 
18.0 
A  3 
22. 3 
:i8.  1 
35.  6 
22.8 
15.3 

VI.  r, 

1.1.8 
21.4 
51.6 
27.0 
20.2 


Ptalo 


Nel  Tasks 

Nevada   

New  Hampshire 

New  Jerssoy. „ 

New  Mexii'o 

New  York 

North  Caroliiiii 

Nortii  Dakota _ 

(Jliio 

Oklatioina ..., 

Orit.'on 

I'cnnsjivaiii;! 

Kho<io  IsUiml 

Soutii  Cardlina  

t^outli  I':ikola.    

TeimosK-c 

Texiis 

rial). „.: 

Venuont 

Virpinia 

Wa.sliiiipton 

West  Virginia  - 

Wisoon.^n 

W'youiinp  ..     , 

District  of  Columbia  

Territories..    


Antborlied 

estlmHtps  for 

June  1965 


iu 


fi. 

1, 

16, 

7, 

8, 
3, 
1, 

12, 
1, 

4, 

5, 
10, 


O.M.  919 
255,  439 
430.  138 
394.533 
210.  8.W 
6S6.653 
329. 255 
6«K).  693 
7ri9, 1S5 
2.^7, 861 
410. -296 
446.  547 
Olfi.042 
192.322 
^n5.  601 
4<Jo.S90 
9S('i.  0S2 
824, 901 
372,611 
940,207 
389,631 
743. 459 
843.731 
293.527 
842, 4.'>3 
095,000 


Percent  ape 

alloted  in 

March 


8.0 
89.6 

6  0 
26. 1 
>«9.3 
23.1 
13.5 
(a.  2 
JO.  8 

2.4 
.12.8 
17.4 

8.0 

2.1 
4 
.4 
7 


Perce  iiiapc 

alloted  in 

April 


Pcrccnt:ic<' 

of  lanulio.': 

of  income 

undi-r 

$3,000 
(in  1959; 


0 
0 
0 

43  9 

90. »  i 

20.3  1 

17 


10 

5. 
3. 

III. 6  ' 
6.7 
3.6 
ti.  S 
7.5  i 
13,4  , 

0 
192. 
0 


77. 

38. 

2. 


10. 

10. 

1(1. 


-  ' 


8. 
8. 

10.4 

6.5 

22.6 

9  3 

1.5.8 

.9 

9 

0 


ZR.  1 
12. 3 
15.2 
11.4 
24.3 
13.8 
37.1 
28.8 
15.7 
30. « 
17.1 
16  9 
16.7 
39.  .1 
33.5 
38.3 
28.  7 
14.8 
33.1 
27.8 

m.-z 

32.6 
17.4 
10.6 
17.3 
21.4 


Pource:  "Wdr  on  Poverty  Project,-;,"  Ollice  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Apr.  30.  19«>.''.,  Mar.  31.  19fi5:  '•.<tat)>tical  -Abstract  of  the  Tnltcd  States,"  1964.  p.  341. 


Bill  Veeck  Tells  Why  the  Braves  Are 
Leaving  Milwaukee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  29,  1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  7  Sports  Illustrated  magazine  fea- 
tured an  ai-ticle  by  "Mr.  Baseball"  Bill 
Vfeck,  describing  how  a  group  of  shrewd 
operators  took  over  ownership  of  the  Mil- 
wr.ukee  Bi-aves  with  an  eye  to  making  a 
qu'.ck  buck. 

In  this  aiticle.  which  I  am  including 
hi.; eafter,  Mr.  Veeck  points  out  how  the 
tax  laws  can  be  manipulated  to  make  an 
easy  fortune,  as  was  done  by  the  new 
ov.  ners  of  the  Milwaukee  Braves,  should 
thf-y  move  the  Milwaukee  franchise  to 
Aiianta  in  1966. 

Tills  article  is  fm-ther  evidence  that  at 
prrsent  organized  professional  baseball 
is  big  business  first  and  only  secondarily 
a  Import.  It  demonstrates  the  urgent  need 
fo  legislation  stripping  baseball  of  its 
pre5:ent  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
la'...=!. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  members  of  this 
body  represent  areas  of  the  country 
wli.ch  are  fortunate  to  have  major  league 
ba.eball.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
tbi  article  their  close  attention.  It  pro- 
yic'  s  a  stern  warning  of  what  can  happen 
in  their  own  communities  when  "get 
rif  a"  interests  obtain  control  of  a  ba^e- 
baU  club. 

I'he  time  has  come  when  Congress 
ihu^t  act  to  protect  the  interests  of  base- 
ball fans.  Passage  of  my  bill,  H.R.  6,  put- 
tin  •  baseball  on  par  with  other  forms  of 
bit  business,  would  be  an  excellent  start. 


[From  Sports  Illustrated,  June  7,  1965] 

(By  Bill  Veeck  and  Ed  Linn) 

Anotheb  Gone  With  the  Wind 

Occasionally  I  have  disagreed  with  base- 
ball operators — publicly,  privately,  and  semi- 
privately.  In  print  and  out,  in  summer  and 
in  winter,  in  sickness  and  In  health.  I  have 
called  them  backward,  unimaginative,  and 
feckless.  I  have  even  been  known  to  as- 
sail a  few  of  the  more  worthy  as  greedy 
and  rapacious.  So  how  come  they  don't 
like  me? 

Despite  these  quarrels  and  an  occasional 
mild  rejoinder  on  their  part — like  kicking  me 
out  of  baseball — I  have  never,  until  these 
past  couple  of  years,  felt  called  upon  to 
apologize  for  having  been  associated  with 
them  or  the  game. 

I  have  always  believed  that  in  their  hearts 
the  operators  did  have  some  b.isic  affection 
for  and  responsibility  to  the  sport  and,  when 
pushed  to  the  wall,  even  some  small  affec- 
tion for  the  customers  who  supix>rt  It.  It 
took  the  newest  members  of  the  exalted  or- 
der of  National  Le.igue  franchise  owners,  the 
carpetbaggers  of  Milwaukee,  to  disabuse  me. 

The  reason  that  the  prospective  departure 
of  the  Braves  from  Milwaukee  disturbs  me 
so  much  is  that  (1 )  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  f;anchise  switches  the  deserted 
town  will  be  left  without  major-league  base- 
ball, and  (2i  Milwaukee  Is  a  town  that  was 
moved  into.  Of  course  tliis  doesn't  con- 
cern the  c;irpetbaggers.  Here  you  find  a 
group  of  would-be  hot«;hots.  having  no  con- 
nection with  the  city  and  little  if  any  back- 
ground in  baseball,  coming  in  to  make  a 
quick  buck.  If  their  personal  fortune  de- 
pends on  taking  a  team  away  from  fans  who 
once  were  the  most  delirious  and  open- 
handed  of  all  time — well,  that's  free  en- 
terprise, folks. 

It  was  liOU  Pcrini.  the  former  owner  of  the 
Braves,  who  seems  to  have  made  the  first 
move  toward  Atlanta.  Or  rather  It  was  John 
McHale.  then  Perini's  top  lieutenant  and 
now  the  Braves'  president  and  general  man- 
ager. ^TcHale  is  an  ex-flrst  baseman  who 
became  Detroit's  general  manager  at  the  age 
of  35.  He  is  a  nice  enough  guy  but  he  1b 
dull.  His  career  at  Milwaukee,  and  at  De- 
troit   before    that,    has    been    distinguished 


by  a  series  of  bad  trades,  trades  that  did 
a  lot  for  other  baU  clubs. 

It  is  on  record  that  McHale  visited  Atlanta 
In  1962,  a  few  months  before  he  signed  the 
Braves'  final  3-year  lease  to  play  at  County 
Stadium  in  Milwaukee.  A  new  10-year  con- 
tract W£is  suggested,  but  McHale  would  sign 
for  only  3.  By  this  time  It  was  already 
known  that  the  Braves  were  on  the  market. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  tKat  Perlnl  ha<i 
oSers  from  perhaps  half  a  dozen  Milwaukee 
syndicates,  because  three  groups  that  I  re- 
member contacted  me  about  running  the 
team  for  them.  They  weren't  insubstantial 
people,  either.  Joe  Uihlein,  of  the  Schlitz 
beer  family,  was  one  of  the  Interested  parties. 
By  coincidence,  I  bumped  into  him  one  night 
In  Rochester,  Minn.,  and  we  had  dinner  to- 
gether. Joe  was  willing  to  work  out  all  the 
arrangements  so  that  I  would  have  some- 
thing like  30-percent  ownership,  but  I  had 
to  tell  him  that  I  didn't  feel  like  going  back 
to  Milwaukee  at  that  time.  For  those  who 
haven't  studied  their  history.  I  once  owned 
the  Milwaukee  Brewers  of  the  American  As- 
sociation. 

Perlnl  had  been  having  his  troubles  with 
the  Milwaukee  County  park  conunisslon  over 
the  stadium  rental  figure,  and  p>erhaps  he 
was  Incensed  that  the  citizens  had  stopped 
supporting  the  team  in  the  record-breaking 
manner  to  which  he  had  become  accustomed. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  was  a  city  that  wel- 
comed him  when  he  came  limping  in  from 
Boston,  and  it  has  hardly  left  him  or  his 
construction  company  any  poorer.  In  fact. 
be  has  made  a  fortune  there,  although,  in 
fairness,  he  has  given  much  of  that  fortune 
back  to  the  city  In  the  form  of  charity.  Even 
so,  one  might  have  thought,  by  standards  of 
ordinary  street-comer  loyalty,  that  if  he 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  team  he  would 
sell  to  local  people.  He  didn't.  Instead,  he 
almost  pointedly  sold  the  club  to  a  syndicate 
composed  of  half  a  dozen  whippcrsnappers 
from  Chicago,  led  by  Bill  Bartholomay. 

I  know  mo6t  of  these  guys.  They  are  all 
cut  from  the  same  bolt  of  tweed.  They  are 
the  sons  of  wealthy  families:  the  ivy- 
type  education,  the  finance-oriented  back- 
grounds, the  family  firm.  They  are  so  sim- 
ilar, BO  Indistlngnilshable,  that  there  is  nu 
particular  value  to  listing   them   by   name 
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They  have  one  final  characteristic  In  com- 
mon, too:  the  sum  of  their  total  knowledge 
of  baseball  Is  zero. 

No,  wait  a  minute.  There  ia  one  exception, 
Del  Coleman,  who  runs  the  Seeburg  Jukebox 
company.  Coleman  made  his  own  money  and 
he  has  a  sizable  personal  Income.  Coleman 
is  like  the  soclal-climblng  wife  who  Is  ac- 
cepted into  a  charity  organization  run  by  so- 
cialites because  there  lias  to  be  someone  to 
do  the  hard,  dirty  worfc.  Although  Coleman 
is  more  able  than  all  the  rest  put  together, 
he  seems  flattered  to  be  allowed  to  associate 
with  them. 

It  was  Coleman  who  came  to  Hank  Green- 
berg  and  myself  back  around  1960  with  an 
offer  lo  buy  our  54  jjerceot  Interest  in  the 
White  Sox.  We  had  been  unable  to  buy 
Chuck  Comiskey's  minority  interest  but  these 
guys  did  not  seem  to  have  any  doubt  that 
Chuck  would  be  more  receptive  to  them. 
These  guys,  you  have  to  undwstand.  feel  they 
are  entitled  to  have  everything  fall  into  place 
for  them,  because  it  has  be«i  their  experi- 
ence— as  it  had  been  Gossie  Busch's — that 
the  lower  classes,  for  reasons  undoubtedly 
having  to  do  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Divinity, 
bow  down  gracefully  and  low. 

When  Hank  and  I  sold  our  stock  to  Art 
AUyn.  the  carpetbaggers  made  the  same  offer 
to  him  and  got  turned  down  again.  That 
didn't  discourage  them.  They  went  to  Chuck 
Comiskey  and  bought  the  minority  46  percent 
from  htm.  By  refusing  t«  sell  to  us — or  at 
least  to  sell  enough  to  give  us  the  80  percent 
we  needed  to  reorganize— Chuck  had  cost  the 
club  a  tidy  little  $1,300,000  in  taxes.  The 
Bartholomay  group  quite  obviously  felt  they 
would  wage  a  battle  of  nerves  against  Arthur 
and  force  him  to  sell 

Boy,  did  they  underestimate  Arthur.  Ar- 
thur told  them  that  he  not  only  had  no 
intention  of  selling  his  stock  but  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  voting  any  stock  dividends. 
This  left  the  carpetbaggers  with  a  couple  of 
million  dollars  tied  up  in  the  White  Sox. 
earning  nothing.  The  only  comfort  they  did 
have  was  the  prestige  and  publicity  that 
came  from  being  stockboiCters  in  a  big-league 
club.  But  when  they  showed  up  at  Sarasota 
in  the  spring  ready  to  cavort  with  the  ball- 
players, Arthur  barred  them  from  the  field. 
Yoiu-  little  boy  could  go  out  on  the  field  but 
they  couldn't. 

Here  you  have  as  good  a  definition  of  power 
as  any.  The  man  with  the  controlling  stock 
can  go  out  onto  the  field  and  sweat  like  one 
of  the  hired  hands.  The  manager  will  even 
tell  him  he  has  all  the  natural  ability  to  have 
made  a  great  third  baseman.  If  you  haven't 
got  the  power  you  can  only  sulk  in  the  stands 
and  adjust  your  cap  (since  Arthur  couldn't 
prevent  them  from  bujrlng  caps  at  the  con- 
cession stand )  In  a  way  that  will  leftd  people 
to  think  -you  hope — that  you're  an  athlete. 
Arthur  hnd  them  boxed  in  nicely. 

The  carpetbaggers  came  back  from  spring 
training  .somewhat  subdued,  and  within  a 
month  or  so  they  sold  th«tr  stock  to  Arthur 
for  the  same  price  they  had  paid  Comiskey. 
With  thLs  triumph,  they  bmshed  themselves 
off  and.  ever  undaunted.  Kx>ked  arotind  for 
new  fields  to  conquer.  Just  to  the  north 
there  were  thoee  rumors  that  Lou  Perlnl,  the 
Lochlnvar  from  the  east,  wanted  out. 

The  financing  of  the  piu"chase  Is  of  Interest 
to  us  here  'oecause  It  is  directly  related  to  the 
move  to  Atlanta. 

The  carpetbaggers  bought  controlling  In- 
terest in  the  ball  club  from  the  Perlnl  Corp. 
for  $5,737,847.  With  the  brokerage  fee,  the 
assumption  of  existing  liabilities  and  the 
agreement  to  turn  back  to  the  Perlnl  Corp. 
some  money  that  was  due.  tbe  tottU  coet  of 
the  purchase  came  to  $6,218,480.  That's  the 
figure  we  will  be  working  with  from  here  on 
m 

And  now  for  the  financing:  to  pay  for  the 
club,  they  were  able  to  borrow  $3  million 
from  the  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank.  I 
would  assume  that  Lou  Perlnl  helped  them 


get  that  loan.  They  also  borrowed  $900,000 
from  the  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank  on  a  120-day 
note. 

In  general  terms,  they  hall  mortgaged  the 
team  to  the  extent  of  $3  million.  The  other 
$900,000  was  an  unsecured  note,  but  it,  too, 
had  been  borrowed  on  behalf  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Braves,  not  on  behalf  of  the  carpetbag- 
gers themselves.  As  soon  as  they  reorganized 
and  formed  their  own  company,  the  carpet- 
baggers sold  back  15.4  percent  of  the  stock 
to  the  Perinl  Corp.  for  $310,000. 

When  everything  shakes  out,  we  find  that 
the  carpetbaggers  had  a  p>eraonal  Investment 
of  some  $2  million,  borrowed  from  assorted 
banks,  and  probably  guaranteed  by  Del  Cole- 
man. Not  a  thing  wrong  about  this,  stu- 
dents. On  the  contrary.  I  want  you  to  ab- 
sorb these  figiu-es  because  it  is  the  proper 
way  to  buy  a  ball  club  or  anything  else. 
The  more  you  can  borrow  in  the  name  of 
the  company,  the  greater  percentage  of  the 
total  stock  you  are  able  to  buy  for  a  limited 
amount  of  money.  Tliis  is  known,  in  dug- 
outs and  locker  rooms  throughout  the  land, 
as  leverage. 

But  the  carpetbaggers"  fitiuncing  h.icl  an- 
other twist.  The  120-day  note  was  due  on 
May  1,  1963,  which  seemed  to  mean  that  our 
boys  would  still  have  to  go  out  and  borrow 
another  $900,000  on  their  own  names.  Tliat 
kind  of  thing  does  not  help  the  leverage  at 
all. 

But  they  had  that  figured  out,  too.  Their 
plan  was  to  pay  it  back  and  give  themselves 
a  little  working  capital  as  well  by  selling 
115,000  shares  of  stock  to  the  residents  of 
Wisconsin  at  about  $10  a  share,  the  same 
price  they  and  the  Perinl  Corp.  had  paid. 
If  all  the  stock  was  sold  to  outsiders,  the 
Perlnl  Corp.'s  share  of  ownership  would  be 
diluted  to  9.8  percent.  The  public  would  own 
36.4  percent  and  the  carpetbaggers  would 
still  hit'.e  a  controlling  interest  of  53.8  per- 
cent. 

It  was  confidencly  anticipated,  it  seems, 
that  the  fans  would  be  so  overjoyed  at  this 
opportunity  to  become  part  owners  of  their 
ball  club  that  they  would  sCap  up  the  offer- 
ing. Prom  everything  I  heard,  the  carpet- 
baggers fully  expected  the  Issue  to  be  over- 
subscribed. 

It  didn't  happen  that  way  at  all.  Their 
basic  premise  about  the  stoek  issue  was  Just 
as  bad  as  their  basic  premise  that  Arthur 
AUyn  was  a  lamb. 

Chicago  Is  the  last  place  on  earth  any- 
body should  come  from  if  he  wants  to  sell 
stock  In  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee  has  such  an 
inferiority  complex  where  Chicago  Is  con- 
cerned that  anybody  from  the  latter  is  sus- 
pect. If  you  do  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
from  Chicago.  It  would  be  Just  as  well  If  you 
are  not  part  of  a  phalanx  of  polished  young 
financiers.  To  the  folks  of  Milwaukee,  the 
whole  deal  had  the  uncomfortable  smell  of 
city  slickers   coming   in   to  take  over. 

There  was  another  handicap  that  wa.s 
almost  as  bad,  Perinl  had  already  given 
Mllwaukeeans  an  opportunity  to  buy  a 
fljianclal  interest  in  the  Bmves.  When  the 
Perinl  Corp.  went  public  In  June  1961,  Lou 
had  put  the  ball  club  into  the  corporation 
as  a  way  of  giving  the  offering  a  touch  of 
glamour.  However,  the  stock  came  out  at 
the  end  of  the  bull  market  and  was  caught 
in  the  subsequent  slide.  The  issue  sold  at 
something  like  13.  opened  at  around  11.  and 
very  quickly  plummented  tc  3'i. 

So  anybody  who  had  wanted  to  own  a 
piece  of  the  Braves  had  already  bought  it. 
And  all  he  had  to  show  for  it  was  a  loss. 
Any  impulse  to  buy  it  a  second  time  was 
not  difficult  to  restrain. 

Only  11  percent  of  the  ixew  offering  sold, 
a  blow  to  the  carpetbaggers.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  stock  issue  they  were  obliged  to  bviy 
any  of  the  stock  that  had  not  been  snapped 
up,  which  meant  they  had  to  run  back  to 
the  monev  marts  to  borrow  another  million 


dollars  or  so.  at  what  I  would  assiune  were 
considerably  worse  than  prime  rates. 

The  stock  issue  laid  such  a  bomb  thai  u 
should  have  been  obvious  that  It  was  i:ot 
a  very  bright  idea.  Instead,  It  seemed  on'y 
to  convince  the  city  slickers  that  MilwauV;ee 
was  no  longer  interested  in  supporting;  a 
big-league  team.  That's  not  an  unnatural 
conclusion  to  reach.  I  suppose,  once  you  h  ive 
assiuned  that  you  and  the  team  are  synci!:y- 
mous.  If  people  are  not  interested  in  sup- 
porting you  and  your  stock  issue  they  .ire 
not  interested  in  supporting  you  and  ys'iir 
team.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  carpet- 
baggers, in  a  pet.  turned  their  shiny  eyes 
toward  Atlanta  the  ne.Kt  morning.  Why  not? 
Perini  and  McHale  would  already  have  ihe 
preliminary  information  to  pass  on  to  tiuiiv 

The  original  plans  were  for  the  city  o: 
Atlanta  to  fix  up  old  Ponce  de  Leon  P  ;rk 
so  that  the  Braves  could  move  In  the  lo!- 
lowing  year  1964.  while  the  new  Atlant;! 
stadium  was  under  construction.  I  can'i 
.sv.ear  that  the  contracts  with  Atlanta  were 
promptly  signed,  but  I  do  know  that  they 
were  drawn  up.  The  way  I  know  indie  ite? 
why  it  is  sc  ditiicult  to  keep  anything  secret 
i:i  'oaseball. 

The  stock  is.sue  bombed  in  April  1963 
Tlien.  a  few  months  later,  a  New  York  law-yer 
with  whom  I  am  friendly  phoned  to  pass  on 
a  piece  of  information  he  thought  might 
interest  me.  He  had  been  in  Atlanta  on 
rotitine  business,  he  said,  and  on  his  last 
day  there  he  had  had  a  farewell  lunch  with 
four  or  fi\e  attorneys  from  the  firm  with 
which  he  had  been  dealing.  When  limch 
was  over,  they  hastily  got  up  to  leave,  ex- 
plaining— by  way  of  apology — that  they  ii.id 
to  hurry  back  to  the  office  to  get  the  papers 
ready  for  the  Milwaukee  move  to  Atlant.i 

I  immediately  called  Russ  Lynch,  who  i.ad 
been  the  sports  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Jotirnal  when  I  was  there.  Russ,  a  close 
friend,  had  become  the  conservation  WTiter 
Russ  found  my  report  exceedingly  dilRcilt 
to  believe.  Rumors  had  been  fioating 
around  for  some  time,  he  told  me.  and  he 
assumed  they  had  simply  floated,  in  sonie- 
what  exaggerated  form,  over  to  me  in 
Easton,  Md.  "Russell,"  I  said,  "you  can  take 
my  word  for  it.  They're  going  to  move  that 
ball  club.  Unless  somebody  does  something 
the  papers  are  going  to  be  signed  within  a 
day  or  two.  I'm  calling  to  warn  you  that 
you  had  better  mobilize  your  forces  at  the 
Journal." 

It  pains  me  to  say  that  because  they  know 
me  in  Milwaukee.  I  am  suspect.  "Do  you 
have   an   angle?"   Russ   asked. 

I  tried  to  tell  him  that  I  didn't  waii'  to 
see  the  team  leave  Milwaukee  becati.'^i.'  I 
have  some  thought  of  getting  back  into 
baseball.  I  could  see  where  this  consumi 
moving,  this  lack  of  stability — to  say  nothing 
about  the  impression  being  created  or  ;. 
lack  of  honor — would  have  to  hurt  evory- 
bodv. 

I  "called  Bobby  Uihlein  of  Schlitz,  the  TV 
sponsors.  Bobby  Uihlein  Is  a  director  of  the 
First  Wisconsin  National  Bank,  where  th.e 
Carpetbaggers  have  one  of  their  loans  i" 
is  known  around  the  Midwest  as  the  Uihlein 
Bank),  and  even  he  couldn't  believe  they 
were  dealing  that  seriously  with  Atlanta 

By  coincidence,  the  majors  were  holdirp 
a  meeting  in  Chicago  that  same  day.  .Tin". 
Enrlght,  who  was  covering  the  meeting  \:n\- 
way  for  Chicago's  American,  became  ^''.s- 
plcious  and  concentrated  on  Milwaukee's 
projected  move.  Nosing  around  amonp  his 
sources,  he  learned  that  the  Braves  iuici 
talked  to  the  other  clubs,  off  the  record,  and 
that  they  already  had  unanimous,  if  in- 
official, permission  to  go  to  Atlsinta. 

The  story  came  back  to  the  Journal  i:  ■"' 
Chicago.  Now  that  they  had  the  same  st-^r\ 
from  a  totally  different  source,  they  decided 
it  had  to  be  legitimate.  Immediately,  the 
Journal  began  its  campaign  to  stop  the  c\t- 
petbaggers  from  packing. 
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If  you  know  you  want  to  leave  a  city  and 
yet  you  also  know  you're  stuck  there  for  the 
re.st  of  the  year,  you  have  to  tread  carefully. 
When  CMalley  was  In  that  spot,  he  kept  say- 
;r.g  how  heartbroken  he  would  be  in  an  tin- 
feeling  city  administration  forced  htm  to 
le.ve  his  beloved  homeland.  When  Los  An- 
gc.es  officials,  unable  to  contain  themselves, 
kept  breaking  the  news  that  the  Dodgers 
w  re  theirs.  O'Malley  would  make  clever  com- 
nunts  about  the  reliability  of  politicians  In 
an  election  year,  sprinkling  his  words  with 
erms  and  winks.  It  was  a  strategy  that 
served  O'Malley  well.  He  never  went  on  the 
rtcord  with  a  flat  denial,  and  he  conned 
ev'^rybody  Into  thinking  he  was  merely  using 
Us  Angeles  to  force  the  New  "Jfork  officials 
U   s;ive  him  what  he  wanted. 

The  cari>etbaggers  didn't  have  an  O'Malley 
;.i..ong  them,  of  cotutse,  because  the  O'Malleys 
d.  :it  travel  In  packs.  "We  didn't  buy  the 
Milwaukee  franchise  to  move  It  to  Atlanta." 
w.;s  what  Bartholomay  said.  "How  do  those 
things  get  started?" 

Barked  McHale:  "Absolutely  nothing  to  It. 
We  recognized  when  we  bought  the  club  that 
we  had  a  rebuilding  Job  to  do.  Any  city  that 
cati  average  attendance  around  a  mllUon 
ai.d  a  half  for  10  years  as  Milwaukee  has  and 
a'.erage  over  2  million  for  5  years  must  cer- 
t,i.:ily  have  basic  baseball  Interest.  It's  up  to 
u.^  to  stir  It  up  again." 

;  he  Journal's  campaign  apparently  caused 
e-.rybody  to  pull  back.  At  the  very  least.  It 
er.ded  any  thought  of  trying  to  move  while 
tlure  was  only  a  minor  league  stadium,  and 
a  L>ad  one  at  that,  to  play  In.  When  plans 
f  .-  a  new  stadium  began  to  take  shape  In 
.\::.inta,  the  carpetbaggers  continued  to  act 
a.-:  if  the  whole  thing  were  a  complete  sur- 
pr.  e  to  them.  "I  cant  imagine  the  Braves 
;::  -where  but  in  Milwaukee,"  Bartholomay 
s.  d.  "We  bought  this  club  to  play  in  Mll- 
w. -.ikee,  not  In  Atlanta,  or  Seattle,  or  San 
D.  ,-o." 

On  September  23.  1963.  with  the  season 
c.  ling  to  an  end,  McHale  made  a  formal 
ft  :ement  on  behalf  of  the  carpetbaggers: 
'  Tr.e  Braves  will  be  In  Milwaukee  today,  to- 
ni.rrow.  next  year,  and  as  long  as  we  are 
v£:i.ome."  To  connoisseurs  of  this  kind  of 
t!..:i-lce  skating,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
c.  petbaggers  were  going  to  set  their  own 
St.  :idards  as  to  how  many  paying  customers 
c  •  stltuted  a  wholehearted  welcome. 

The  following  February,  with  another 
EC  .-on  about  to  begin,  Bartholomay  lald, 
'  T  le  Braves  are  going  to  play  In  and  for 
M  waukee;  we  are  not  mewing  elsewhere  no 
n.  Iter  what  you  hear  •  •  •.  I  think  thn.t 
t.'r.  day  of  transferring  franchises  Is  pretty 
wt  1  over  •  •  •."  Then,  on  April  10. 
E  tholomay  said,  "We  are  positively  not 
n.  ing.  We're  playing  In  Milwaukee — 
wl    ther  j'ou're  talking  of  1964,  1965,  or  1975." 

■•.s  the  season  progressed.  It  became  appar- 
en  that,  while  the  Braves  might  not  be  going 
ai where,  some  of  their  property  was.  Pch- 
E( :  .e  reason,  too  baffling  for  the  kuman 
m.  :d,  the  Braves  shipped  scxne  of  their 
eq  ipment  and  records  down  to  Atlanta. 
1:  ^  scoreboard  for  the  Atlanta  Stadium.  It 
w.  -  learned,  was  being  decorated  with  the 
Br  '.es'  emblem,  and  the  contractor  had  been 
ofl  red  a  $700,000  bonus  to  have  the  park 
re  dy  by  opening  day  of  1965.  If  we  didn't 
ha  e  Bartholomay 's  word  for  It,  It  would  al- 
n.  t  have  seemed  as  If  the  Braves  Intended 
t'^'  transfer  their  franchise. 

T  >r  their  part,  the  carpetbaggers  continued 
tc>  :?e  bewildered  by  all  the  malicious  talk. 
Oi  July  2  McHale  said,  "We  have  definitely 
m  ae  no  commitment  of  any  kind  to  any 
ot  -f  r  city.  We  have  a  commitment  with  the 
CO  ;nty  extending  through  1965  and  we  In- 
ter i  to  keep  It  •  •  •.  How  many  times  do 
we  have  to  keep  answering?" 

Two  days  later,  after  the  Fourth  of  July 
fir  works  show,  the  Braves  cut  off  all  promo- 
tlciis  of  their  front  office  and  maintenance 
pp' onnel.    That  same  day  Bartholomay,  still 


ptizzled  by  the  ugly  rumors,  said.  "Only  our 
board  of  directors  could  make  a  meaningful 
commitment  of  this  magnitude.  Tills  matter 
has  never  come  up  for  vote,  nor  Is  it  sched- 
uled for  any  futtire  board  meeting." 

In  August,  Louisville  Sports  Editor  Earl 
Ruby  quoted  an  Atlanta  advertising  m«.n  as 
saying  he  had  an  appointment  with  repre- 
sentathes  of  the  Braves  to  discuss  sponsor- 
ship of  a  radio  and  television  setup  In  Geor- 
gia and  surrounding  States.  "It's  the  wildest 
of  the  wild."  said  Bartholomay.  dismissing 
It  with  the  good-natured  contempt  It  so 
obviously  deserved. 

"It's  the  same  old  story  we've  been  hearing 
for  months  and  years,"  said  McHale,  begin- 
ning to  we:a-y  of  this  hopeless  battle  against 
calumny. 

But  somehow,  when  the  Jos.  SchUtz 
Brewing  Company  offered  the  Braves  a  three- 
ye^u-  radio  and  television  deal,  McHale  sang  a 
different  song.  "There  are  many  other  fac- 
•  tors  and  considerations  which  we  must  study 
in  the  overall  picture  of  major  league  base- 
ball here."  he  said.  The  words  may  have 
been  "Hello,  Dolly!"  but  the  actions  were 
Good  Night,  Irene." 

As  lat.e  as  October  11,  1964,  Bill  Bartholo- 
may could  say,  "We  didn't  buy  the  club  to  sell 
It  ai2d  we  didnt  buy  It  to  move  It.  If  It  works 
out  that  way,  It  wUl  be  a  p>ersonal  disap- 
pointment." 

Tliree  days  later  Bartholomay.  not  strug- 
gling noticeably  to  hide  his  personal  disap- 
pointment, announced  that  the  Braves  were 
"considering"  the  move  to  Atlanta.  And  not 
long  after  that  the  "considering"  became 
definite. 

Who'd  have  thought  it? 

When  they  do  move  next  year,  the  c.arpet- 
beggers  can't  help  Init  make  money  in  At- 
lanta, because  they  have  a  TV  contract  that 
guarantees  success.  In  Atlanta  the  sponsors 
are  hitting  the  entire  Southeast.  In  Mil- 
waukee, where  they  are  Jammed  between 
Chicago  and  Minneapolis,  the  market  area  Is 
severely  limited.. 

In  their  contract  with  the  city,  as  I  un- 
derstand It,  the  carpetbaggers  are  being  g:lv- 
en  the  concessions,  the  right  to  set  tbeir 
ticket  prices  (not  to  exceed  the  highest  pries 
anywhere  else)  and  some  6.000  parking 
spaces.  The  city  put  up  $280,000  to  buy  ttie 
territorial  rights  from  Bill  McKechnle,  ownM" 
of  ttie  Atlanta  Crackers,  and  an  additional 
sum  to  be  applied  toward  the  Indemnity  to 
the  International  League.  It  Is  also  supply- 
ing money  for  moving  costs. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  conversation  around 
that  Coca-Cola  (one  of  the  TV  sponsors  In 
Atlanta)  has  agreed  to  underwrite  whatever 
losses  the  Braves  may  suffer  in  their  final  year 
in  Milwaukee.  My  information  Is  somewhat 
different.  What  Coca-Cola  has  agreed  to 
do,  so  I've  heard.  Is  to  advance  tliem  money 
against  their  TV  contract  In  Atlanta  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  operate  In  Milwaukee  this 
year  without  having  to  borrow.  But  I  have 
also  heard  that  the  carpetbaggers  are  nego- 
tiating new  loans  in  Atlanta  to  cover  their 
existing  loans  In  Milwaukee  and  elsewhere. 

The  big  loan,  you  will  remember,  Is  the  $3 
million  at  the  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank. 
The  first  payment  ($500,000)  would  have 
fallen  due  on  June  1,  1966,  the  second  a 
year  later,  and  the  final  $2  million  on  June 
1,  1968.  There  had  to  be  profits  or  the  poor 
chaps  would  have  had  to  pay  for  the  club 
themselves,  a  terrible  fate. 

It  Is  almost  impossible  not  to  make  money 
on  a  baseball  club  when  you  are  buying  It 
new,  because,  imless  you  become  inordi- 
nately successful,  you  pay  no  income  tax  at 
all.  It  Is,  in  fact,  quite  possible  for  a  big- 
league  club  to  go  on  forever  w^ithout  paying 
any  income  tax.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that 
it  be  sold  often  enough. 

Look,  we  play  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner  " 
before  every  game.  You  want  us  to  pay  in- 
come taxes  too?  There  are  those  chronic 
critics    who    are    forever    complaining    that 


baseball  Is  a  favored  business  because  of  our 
special  exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws 
Given  certain  very  pleasant  conditions,  we 
also  have  a  tax  writeoff  that  might  have 
been  flgxired  out  by  a  Texas  oilman. 

It  wasnt  flgiu"ed  out  by  a  Texas  oilman. 
It  was  in  part  figured  out  by  a  Chicago 
hustler.  Me.  But  it  was  perfected  by  Nate 
Dolln,  to  whom  I  sold  the  Cleveland  Indians. 
He  worked  out  the  details  and  brotight  the 
plan  to  fruition. 

I  probably  should  keep  my  mouth  shut 
about  It,  because  I  may  be  buying  another 
club  myself  someday.  If  I'm  going  to  ex- 
plain this,  though.  I  will  have  to  do  it  right. 
Besides,  It's  the  kind  of  a  financial  gimmick 
that  Is  worth  the  best  efforts  of  all  would- 
be  hustlers. 

I  will  keep  the  historical  background  trlef 
and,  let  us  all  hope,  decently  lucid.  His- 
torically, when  you  bought  a  ball  club  you 
bought  the  ballplayers  as  part  of  the  Inven- 
tory, Just  as  you'd  l)e  buying  the  machines 
In  a  manufacturing  plant.  In  liquidating  the 
old  company  and  forming  your  new  com- 
pany, you  simply  transferred  the  players, 
like  any  other  assets,  from  their  books  to 
yours.  When  you  bought  a  player  yourself, 
you  charged  him  off  as  an  operating  expense, 
like  any  other  operating  expense. 

It  seemed  to  me  far  more  logical  In  form- 
ing the  new  company  to  buy  the  players  from 
the  old  company  when  you  Iquldate,  in 
distinct  and  separate  tra&sactlbns.  Once 
you  did  this,  you  had  assets,  which  you 
could  depreciate  over  a  period  of  time.  If  you 
expect  to  make  a  lot  of  money  fast,  you're 
better  off  being  able  to  write  them  off  as 
quickly  as  possible.  If  you  don't  except  to 
strike  a  bonanza,  the  longer  you  can  spread 
It  out  the  better.    OK? 

The  first  thing' you  have  to  decide,  then. 
Is  how  much  of  the  purchase  price  you  can 
attribute  to  tbe  players.  Since  they  are  the 
same  players,  no  matter  what  valuation 
you  place  UF>on  them,  the  more  you  can 
cbarge  off  against  them  the  better. 

OK,  what  are  you  buying  when  you  buy  a 
big-league  ball  dub?  You  are  buying  three 
tliingE:  the  francblse,  the  players'  contracts, 
and  a  place  to  play;  l.e.,  either  a  park  or  a 
lease  that  allows  you  to  play  in  somebody 
eUe'a  park.  (The  park  can  be  depreciated 
too.  but  this  is  covered  by  a  gtiidellne  and  It 
takes  scone  33  Vg  years  to  write  off  the  basic 
concrete  and  steel  structure.) 

In  our  case  in  point,  Milwaukee  played  In 
County  Stadium,  so  no  park  was  involved  in 
the  purchase.  ITiat  leaves  only  the  franchise 
and  the  players'  contracts.  The  less  you  can 
charge  off  to  tJie  franchise,  the  more  you  are 
paying  for  the  players.  It  has  become  cus- 
tomary In  recent  years  to  place  the  worth  of 
the  franchise  at  $50,000 — almost  a  token 
figure.  The  Government  has  not  wholly  ac- 
cepted this  evaluation,  and  has.  in  fact, 
challenged  it  Ln  New  York.  Cleveland,  and 
Detroit.  (You  will  notice  that  In  expan- 
sion there  was  no  charge  for  the  francise  at 
all.  "nie  initiation  fee  took  the  form  of  ex- 
orbitant prices  for  lousy  ballplayers.)  Still. 
$50,000  was  the  price  which  the  carpet- 
baggers, following  the  general  practice,  used. 
Everything  else  was  attributed  to  the  players. 

Everything  means  everything.  It  means 
not  only  the  price  that  was  paid  to  the 
Perini  Corp.  but  the  entire  cost  of  the 
acquisition  (Including  the  $160,000  broker 
fee,  the  bills  they  were  taking  over  from  the 
Perinl  Corp.  and  the  accounts  receivable 
that  still  belonged  to  the  Perini  Corp.). 
After  the  $50,000  had  been  deducted,  the 
figure  came  to  $6,168,480. 

Being  aware  that  the  days  of  the  2  mil- 
lion annual  attendances  were  ended,  the 
carpetbaggers  depreciated  the  players  over 
the  fiill  10-year  period.  What  all  this  means, 
students.  Is  that  for  the  first  10  years  of 
their  operation  they  have  an  anntial  tax 
WTiteoff  of  $616,84«.  Put  in  a  sUghUy  dif- 
ferent way,  they  will  pay  no  Federal  taxee 
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on  their  first  $616,848  profit.  Since  the  cor- 
porate tax  Is  set  at  48  peroent,  they  would 
thus  save  $296,087  per  year.  If  you  want  to 
be  cynical  you  mlgbt  even  say  that  the 
Government  was  paying  haJf  of  their  pur- 
chase price  for  them. 

After  that  original  $616348  profit,  they  do 
pay  taxes,  right?  Well.  If  they're  silly  they 
do.  In  baseball,  the  cost  of  player  replace- 
ment is  a  very  considerable  item.  I  would 
suspect  that  anybody  wiio  was  unable  to 
find  a  way  to  spend  his  Burplus  profits  on 
new  players  is  in  the  wrotig  business. 

After  10  years,  though,  you  are  on  your 
own.  Right?  You  have  wrttten  ofif  almost 
the  entire  purchase  price  and  you  have  been 
charging  off  yoiit  new  player  purchases  as 
a  normal  operating  expense.  Tbe  time  has 
come  to  face  the  world  without  the  aid  and 
comfort  of  the  Internal  R«yenue  Service. 

You  haven't  learned  a  thing,  have  you? 
After  10  years,  you  sell.  And  the  guy  you 
sell  to  can  start  depreciating  his  entire  pur- 
chase price    (less  $50,000)    all  over  again. 

Because  here's  the  thing;  as  a  seller,  you 
are  selling  more  than  Just  the  franchise  and 
the  players.  You  are  selling  the  right  to 
depreciate.  This  is  the  real  reason  why 
the  price  of  ball  clubs  liaa  been  going  up, 
up,  up  into  the  stratosphere. 

The  more  the  price  goee  up,  the  more  the 
ballplayers  are  worth  and  the  higher  the  tax 
WTiteofl  becomes.  But  as  the  price  goes  up. 
it  also  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  for 
an  individual  to  buy  a  ball  club.  Even  with 
a  syndicate  like  the  carpetbaggers  the  cost 
of  borrowing  money  gets  to  be  something  of 
a  drag.  As  a  result,  the  corporations  have 
been  moving  in.  CBS  is  the  horrible  exam- 
ple, but  Autrey,  Petzer,  Busch  et  al.  have  all 
bought  their  clubs  on  behalf  of  a  corporate 
empire.  A  corporation  not  only  has  the 
money,  but  any  losses  Incurred  by  the  ball 
club  can  be  offset  against  corporate  profits 
if  the  club  is  operated  as  a  division  of  the 
corporation.  Old-line  owners  don't  enjoy  this 
kind  of  writeoff,  of  course.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  bought  their  clubs  at  a  fraction 
of  what  they  go  for  today. 

As  new  owners  put  their  clubs  up  for  sale 
once  their  writeoff  period  comes  to  an  end 
or  as  old  sportsmen  die,  the  corporations  will 
take  over.  Private  syndicates  like  the  carpet- 
baggers win  move  the  club  before  they  will 
sacrifice  these  carryorer  losses.  Because 
there  is  that  one  catch  to  the  writeoffs.  You 
have  to  make  profits  to  utilize  the  losses. 
If  you  make  no  profits  you  save  nothing. 

"The  carpetbaggers,  with  their  huge  bank 
loans,  were  not  making  any  money  In  Mil- 
waukee. They  were  not  losbig  what  they 
claimed  to  be  losing  either.  Their  book  loss 
in  1964  was  about  $45,000,  but  since  the 
interest  on  thetr  loan  came  to  $150,000  It  Is 
obvious  that  they  really  had  a  net  Income 
from  operations  of  more  than  $104,000. 

Wliat  they  were  losing  were  all  those 
beautiful  carryover  losses.  No  one  can  sym- 
pathize With  them  more  than  me  because 
I  know  tha^t  100-cent  dollars  are  the  hardest 
ones  to  lose.  By  the  end  of  1965  a  lot  of 
crisp  green  dollars  will  have  slipped  away 
from  the  carpetbaggers. 

Ah,  but  not  completely.  The  money  has 
not  yet  gone  with  the  wind.  The  tax  laws 
allow  you  to  carry  forward  this  kind  of  oper- 
ating loss  over  a  5-year  p>eriod.  When  the 
carpetbaggers  go  marching  into  Atlanta,  with 
their  ragged  band  of  Braves,  they  should 
really  be  singing  "We  Shall  Overtake."  They 
still  have  3  years  to  overtake  the  first  year's 
writeoff.  4  years  to  overtake  the  second 
year,  and  5  years  to  overtake  the  third. 

In  those  first  few  years  at  Atlanta,  when 
enthusiasm  will  be  at  a  peak — and  profits 
quite  probably  guaranteed — they  will  not 
only  be  getting  their  fixed  annual  deprecia- 
tion, they  will  be  picking  up  the  3  years  they 
have  lost. 

So  why  should  they  stay  in  Milwaukee? 
They're  in  the  game  to  make  money,  aren't 


they?  Would  I,  you  are  entitled  to  ask, 
ttu-n  my  back  on  big  money? 

I  don't  know  what  I'd  do.  My  resistance 
to  money  has  not  always  been  inspiring. 
There's  one  thing  I  do  know,  though,  I  do 
know  that  this  floating  crap  ^me  Is  bad  for 
baseball.  I  do  know  that  the  Milwaukee  sit- 
uation has  disgusted  the  entire  Nation.  No- 
body connected  with  baseball  seems  to  want 
to  stop  this  trend  except  Art  Allyn. 

That  leaves  it  up  to  Commissioner  Ford 
Prick,  who  is  presumably  meant  to  represent 
the  interests  of  baseball  when  those  inter- 
ests conflict  with  the  understandably  selfish 
interests  of  individual  owners.  Prick?  No 
need  to  tell  you  how  he  stands  on  the  carpiet- 
bagger  affair.    Why,  he  considers  it  a  league 


matter. 


No  Giant  Surprise 


EXTENSION  OP  RBMARICS 

OF 

HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OF    W.^SHINGTOBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  29.  1965 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  achieve- 
ment that  Benjamin  Braibury  Cheney 
might  make  in  the  field  of  sports  could 
really  suiT>rise  his  wide  circle  of  friends 
and  fans.  He  is  Mr.  Six>rtsman — and  es- 
pecially Mr.  Baseball — of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

But  it  is  gratifying  to  those  friends 
and  admirers,  myself  among  them,  to 
note  that  he  is  accorded  increasing  rec- 
ognition for  his  accomplishments  and 
devotion.  Indeed,  he  has  become  a  na- 
tional figure,  an  example  of  what  one 
man  can  achieve,  given  sufficient  deter- 
mination and  belief  in  hia  work. 

Ben  Cheney  has  contributed  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  individual  to 
six)rts  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  He  has 
launched  many  young  men  on  important 
sports  careers.  He  has  introduced  count- 
less boys  to  the  advantages  of  competi- 
tive spoi-ts.  making  participants  out  of 
potential  spectators.  Thus  he  has  helped 
immeasurably  to  keep  juvenile  delin- 
quency in  his  hometown  far  below  what 
it  is  in  many  other  areas.  My  own  years 
as  a  judge  on  the  superior  court  bench 
in  Pierce  County,  Wash.,  brought  me  a 
deep  appreciation  of  Ben  Cheney's  con- 
tribution toward  keeping  delinquency  at 
a  minimum. 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  noted 
a  nationally  resp>ected  newspaper's  pub- 
lication of  a  necessarily  brief  version  of 
the  Ben  Cheney  stoi-y.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  invite  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  Ben  Cheney  story 
as  it  apeared  in  the  June  28,  1965,  edi- 
tion of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor; 

No    Gl.'lNT    SuRPmSE 

(By  Lee  Irwin) 

Portland,  Oreg. — It  was  Just  a  little  two- 
line  item  •  •  •  "Tacoma  lumberman  Ben 
Cheney  today  was  named  to  the  t>oard  of 
directors  of  the  San  Francisco  Giants." 

This  came,  however,  as  no  great  surprise 
to  the  home  folks  in  Tacoma.  Benjamin 
Bradbury  Cheney,  frustrated  ihortstop,  prob- 
ably is  the  Pacific  Northwest's  No.  1  Giant 
fan. 

Bui  thafs  not  all  you  can  say  about 
Ciieney.  By  most  any  yardstick,  he's  also 
the    Paci.'ic    Northwest's    No.    1    sponsor    of 


amateur  and  semipro  athletes.  Tocom<ins 
say  you  could  expand  that  claim  to  t,ike  in 
the  whole  country. 

For  over  three  decades,  Cheney  has  spon- 
sored teams — football  teams,  hockey  teams, 
baseball  teams,  basketball  teams,  bowling 
teams,  etc.  He  has  footed  the  bill  for  un- 
told hundreds  of  yoimgsters,  for  the  fields. 
equipment,  and  supplies  they  needed. 

FITNESS    AWARD 

Tills  past  year,  for  instance,  Cheney  spc;i- 
sored  four  boys'  football  leagues,  embrating 
about  120  boys.  Then  came  bowling,  ar.d 
he  sponsored  about  100  persons  In  se-.en 
bowling  leagues. 

Next,  It  was  basketball  and  about  400  boys 
and  yoiuig  men.  Finally,  this  spring  ccinie 
baseball  and  about  200  players.  Teams  spon- 
sored by  Cheney  have  gone  to  the  Natioml 
AAU  basketball  tourney  In  Denver  and,  :n 
baseball,  have  won  the  ABC  title  (1960). 

He  recently  was  nominated  for  the  US. 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  national  phy. 
sical  fitness  award  and  in  support  of  the 
nomination,  local  Jaycees  presented  tliese 
credentials : 

His  sponsorship  of  countless  amateur  ;t:.d 
semipro  teams  of  every  description  for  o-.cr 
three  decades. 

His  part  In  the  drive  to  bring  Pacific  Co.ist 
League  baseball  to  Tacoma  several  years  r.gv 

His  interests  in  the  San  Francisco  G)..r,t; 
organization. 

PLAYER     OF     PROMISE 

Actually,  Cheney  is  a  substantial  stov  k- 
holder  In  the  Giants  so  his  ascension  to  '-he 
directorship  is  no  siuprlse.  He  acquired  a 
small  block  of  Giant  stock  about  the  time 
the  team  moved  west,  and  in  1962,  when 
more  became  available,  picked  up  another 
chunk.  Reportedly,  he  now  holds  more 
Giant  stock  than  anyone  except  Horace 
Stoneham. 

Cheney's  Interest  in  baseball  comes  hon- 
estly; he  was  an  amatevu-  player  of  some 
promise  back  In  the  1920's  and  1930s. 

"I  could  catch  the  ball  and  had  a  pri  ::y 
good  arm.  But  I  never  could  learn  to  hit 
the  curve,"  he  says.  This,  about  1935,  'ed 
Cheney  into  the  sponsorship  of  kid  base  o.i!l 
teams  and  eventually  Into  his  present  in- 
volvement. 

TEAM    \VORKOUTS 

Cheney  goes  south  when  the  Giants  i..iin 
each  spring  and  actually  dons  hi*  own  uni- 
form for  workouts  with  the  team.  Oxn- 
sionally,  he  even  takes  a  turn  at  the  first - 
base  coaching  Job. 

Cheney,  obviously,  has  made  a  success  of 
his  lumber  business,  but  he  did  It  the  iK^.rd 
way.  Bom  In  Montana,  he  was  reared  by 
relatives  In  South  Bend,  Wash.,  before  he 
eventually  came  to  Tacoma  (In  1921)  ^nd 
went  to  work  In  a  Itimber  mill.  Then  c.ime 
work,  study  (at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton and  College  of  Puget  Soiuid) ,  and  nlti- 
mately  a  lumber  enterprise  which  t' day 
reaches  from  Canada  Into  California. 


Betts  Warns  Against  Government 
by  Guideline 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1965 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  growth 
and  complexity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  brought  with  it  a  new  trend 
toward  Government  ^y  guideline.  Tliose 
of  us  in  the  Congress  who  have  urtred 
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cautious  action  in  authorizing  Federal 
officials  to  establish  policies,  regulations, 
and  standards  which  can  be  imposed  on 
private  segments  of  the  economy  are  now 
seeing  the  worst  of  these  practices  be- 
come realities,  A  perceptive  presenta- 
tion of  this  growing  danger  on  the  na- 
tional scene  today  is  contained  in  the 
Tax  Foimdation's  Tax  Review  for  June 
1965.  George  Champion,  chairman  of 
the  board,  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
provides  an  excellent  description  of  our 
Nation's  movement  toward  Federal  dom- 
ination of  the  economy  In  his  article 
•'(jovernment-by-Guldeline:  A  New 
Threat  to  Economic  Freedom. ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  vital  subject  for 
consideration  by  the  Congress  in  Its  day- 
to-day  deliberations.  For  that  reason 
I  am  pleased  to  present  Mr.  Champion's 
article  in  Its  entirety : 

COVERNMENT-BT-GUIDELINE ;     A    NEW     THRE.AT 

TO  Economic  Freedom 
(By  George  Champion i 
A  trend  that  has  alarmed  me  increasingly 
and  should  concern  all  citizens  is  the  trend 
in  Washington  toward  Government-by- 
guldellne.  There  are  guidelines  for  wages 
and  prices,  guidelines  for  labor-management 
behavior,  guidelines  for  antitrust  enforce- 
ment, guidelines  for  television  advertising, 
even  guidelines  for  how  much  you  put  In  the 
c.'llectlon  plate  on  Sxinday.  Bankers  have 
been  given  a  special  set  of  guidelines  for  the 
b,  lance  of  payments  and  for  lending  rates. 
In  fact,  there  seem  to  be  guidelines  for  al- 
Ri  'St  everything  except  the  size  of  the  Fed- 
er.il  Government. 

.\t  the  rate  we're  going,  that's  likely  to  keep 
gcLting  bigger  and  bigger  as  the  2,400  de- 
ptrtments,  bureaus,  agencies  and  commis- 
si ns   Issue   more   and   more   guidelines. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  new  trend  toward 
G  vemment-by-guideUne  is  one  of  the  most 
li  .sidious  and  dangerous  on  the  national 
stcne  today,  and  one  which  businessmen 
should  work  to  reverse  with  all  the  energy 
and  dedication  they  can  muster.  The  guide- 
line approach  represents  a  giant  step  away 
fn'Oi  self-reliance  and  personal  responslbil- 
Uv.  and  toward  Federal  domination  of  our 
n  tional  economy. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  acknowledge  that  pri- 
v;ite  enterprise  under  mid-20th  century  con- 
ditions could  not  function,  much  less  flour- 
ls:i  without  some  degree  of  Federal  super- 
vision. In  times  of  emergency.  Ameriran 
business  and  finance  have  had  an  exem- 
plary record  of  cooperation  with  Government 
authorities,  and  I  am  sure  that  will  always 
be  the  case.  But  Govemment-by-guldellne 
lE  being  looked  upon  in  Washington  not  as  a 
•cmporary  emergency  measure  but  as  a  per- 
m..nent  way  of  economic  life.  It  differs  in 
fs  0  cardinal  respects  from  anything  we  have 
known    In    the    line    of    supervlsioii    in   the 

p. ..St. 

One  is  Its  manner:  the  facade  of  friend- 
liness and  partnership  between  Government 
ai  'i  business.  Nobody  talks  any  more  about 
i-ch  mtmdane  matters  as  "controls"  or  "reg- 
u  ition."  Now  that  the  New  Frontier  has 
c  me  tmder  the  civilizing  influence  of  the 
Cireat  Society,  terms  like  these  are  consid- 
ered tincouth.  Instead,  the  talk  Is  about 
icasoning  together"  and  "voluntary  re- 
.sraint."  The  bureaucrat  has  been  replaced 
by  the  "consensuscrat." 

But  always  In  the  background  is  the  subtle 
t.  reat  that  failure  to  comply  with  the  guide- 
liiiCs  voltuitarily  will  bring  sternly  coercive 
n;easures — measures  applied,  for  the  most 
P  rt,  without  public  debate  In  the  Halls  of 
C  ngress  or  legal  app>eal  In  the  courts. 

Guidelines  have  become  an  Increasingly 
important  aspect  of  the  Government's  eoo- 
r.  mic  policy  since  1962  when  they  were  first 


suggested  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers in  connection  with  wages  and  prices. 
Originally,  they  were  descrlt)ed  In  Govern- 
ment circles  as  a  contribution  to  public  dis- 
cussion of  how  the  national  Interest  might 
be  judged  In  the  case  of  private  wage-price 
decisions.  GraduaUy,  however,  suggestions 
and  exhortations  were  reinforced  by  specific 
formiUas  and  took  on  new  authority. 

A  timely  example  of  the  Government's 
manner  of  handling  the  so-called  "volun- 
tary" approach  may  be  found  in  the  balance- 
of-payments  guidelines.  American  corpora- 
tions with  large  overseas  operations  were 
advised  to  Improve  their  balance-of-pay- 
ments  pK>sition  this  >ear  15  to  20  percent — 
by  expanding  export*,  bringing  home  dollars 
held  abroad,  and  deferring  wherever  possible 
new  plant  commitments  in  Europe.  In  Feb- 
ruary, the  Federal  Reserve  Board  set  out 
more  than  a  dozen  retroactive  guidelines  for 
holding  the  growth  of  bank  lending  abroad 
to  105  percent  of  what  it  was  at  the  end  of 
1964. 

As  invariably  happens,  though,  there  are 
exceptions  to  the  guidelines,  and  exceptions 
breed  inconsistencies  and  Ineqtiities.  For 
one  thing,  if  part  of  a  foreign  loan  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  en- 
tire loan  Is  exempt  from  the  105-percent 
ceUlng;  in  other  words,  there  are  guidelines 
for  everybody  but  the  Government. 

The  balance-of-payments  rules  point  up 
one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  of  the 
whole  gruldeiine  approach — the  tendency  to 
avoid  basic  causes  and  deal  only  with  symp- 
tons.  The  Government's  program  consists 
of  short-riui  meastires  aimed  at  achieving 
quick  results,  while  the  balance  of  payments 
is  and  has  been  essentially  a  long-run  prob- 
lem. To  ta-lng  about  a  lasting  solution,  in 
my  Judgment,  we  must  take  such  funda- 
mental steps  as  curtailing  mUitary  spend- 
ing overseas,  particularly  in  Europe;  work- 
ing resolutely  toward  a  balanced  budget;  and 
permitting  a  firming  up  of  Interest  rates  so 
that  ours  In  the  United  States  are  more 
competitive  u-lth  world  rates.  I  have  seen 
no  evidence  to  substantiate  the  claim  that 
you  can  achieve  permanent  solutions  simply 
by  Issuing  a  few  "voluntary"  guidelines. 

GOVERNMENT        MOVE        INTO        DECISIONMAKING 
PROCESS    RAISES    FUNDAMENTAL    QUESTIONS 

Moreover,  to  call  such  a  program  "volun- 
tary" is  like  calling  oiu:  beloved  New  Tc«-k 
Mete  a  baseball  team  •  •  •  the  words  don't 
quite  fit  the  facts.  Businessmen  are  only  too 
well  aware  that  If  they  refuse  to  go  along 
vi-lth  the  program,  they  mtist  suffer  the  con- 
sequences— and  the  consequences  can  be 
palnftU  In  an  economy  where  Federal  ex- 
penditures accoimt  for  20  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product. 

The  second  way  In  which  government-by- 
guldellne  differs  from  the  supervision  we 
have  known  In  the  past  is  its  vast  scope,  in 
terms  of  dollars  spent  and  power  applied. 

There  has  been  great  fanfare  about  the  ad- 
ministration's holding  the  Federal  budget 
under  the  magic  $100  billion  mark.  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  fact  that  the  budget 
for  the  new  fiscal  year  represents  an  Increase 
of  only  $2  billion  over  the  old  one.  However, 
this  applies  to  the  so-called  administrative 
budget.  A  more  revealing  total,  by  far.  is 
the  cash  budget  which  includes  the  Federal 
trust  funds  for  social  security,  highways  and 
the  like.  This  budget  Is  put  at  $127.4  biUlon. 
an  Increase  of  $6  blUion.  And  If  Congress 
enacts  the  administration's  new  programs  to 
bring  about  the  Great  Society,  Federal  cash 
outlays  by  1970  will  top  $150  billion. 

At  the  rate  the  Government  Is  spending 
now,  our  budget  Is  likely  to  reach  the  moon 
before  we  do. 

Yet  IX  you  raise  a  question  in  Washington 
about  balancing  the  budget,  you  run  the  risk 
of  being  haiUed  off  to  the  Smithsonian  for 
preservation  as  a  quaint  curiosity  alongside 
the  whooping  crane  and  the  dodo  bird. 


Sometimes  figures  tell  a  story  more  graphi- 
caUy  than  words.  Consider  these  figures,  for 
example : 

One  dollar  out  of  every  five  spent  in  the 
United  States  and  one  Job  of  every  eight  now 
flow  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Federal  loan  and  credit  activities  such  as 
those  of  the  Rtiral  Electrification  Administra- 
tion now  embrace  48  agencies  using  some  $75 
biUion  in  direct  or  contingent  liabilities  in 
taxpayer  funds. 

In  30  of  the  50  States,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  m<H«  civilian  employees  on  its 
payroll  than  tbe  State  governments. 

Federal  grants  to  States  and  localities  have 
more  than  tripled  in  the  p>a5t  decade. 

With  this  largess  has  come  a  new  round  of 
guidelines  from  Washington  because  Federal 
officials  seldom  advance  funds  without  in- 
sisting that  recipients  meet  certain  specifica- 
tions. 

So  we  have  a  situation  in  which  farmers 
in  the  most  remote  county  are  6ui>ervised  by 
Washington-appointed  officials.  Hot  lunches 
in  our  schools  are  subsidized  and  regulated  by 
central  authority.  Medicare,  aid-to-educa- 
tion, virban  renewal,  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram— all  these  are  controlled  primarily  from 
Washington.  Thus  the  Federal  Government 
Is  moving  into  the  declBlonmaklng  process  to 
a  degree  and  in  a  manner  which  seem  to  me 
to  raise  fundamental  questions. 

Do  the  Government's  new  activities  inter- 
fere with  the  operation  of  the  free  market 
system? 

Do  they  invalidate  price  as  an  Index  of  the 
demand  for  products  and  services,  and  of  the 
costs  Incurred  In  their  production? 

Do  they  weaken  the  regulatory  force  of 
competition  ? 

These  are  the  questions  we  as  a  nation 
have  always  asked  in  trying  to  determine 
whether  Oovemment  activities  went  too  far. 
whether  they  tended  to  create  a  planned 
economy,  to  regiment  Indtistry,  and  to  im- 
peril economic  freedom.  When  we  raise  such 
questions  today  with  respect  to  some  of  our 
guidelines — and  more  particularly  with  the 
guideUne  approach — the  answers  come  back 
resoundingly  In  the  affirmative. 

Interference  with  the  free-market  system? 
Government  by  guideline  Is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  bureaucrats  know  more 
than  the  market,  that  they  can  readily  com- 
prehend all  the  complexities  of  economic  life. 
While  In  the  market  economy  Individuals  and 
businesses  plan  for  themselves,  it  is  the 
essence  of  government  planning  that  the 
authorities  plan  for  everybody.  While  In  the 
market  economy  planning  Is  largely  volun- 
tary, the  chaxswiterlstlc  of  government  plan- 
ning Is  that  it  Is  badked  by  the  full  power 
of  the  State  implying  the  use  of  coercive 
authority. 

The  consequences  of  trying  to  substitute 
central  planning  for  the  market  system  are 
most  clearly  Illustrated  today  in  the  case 
of  Soviet  Russia.  There  we  are  seeing  a  de- 
liberate campaign  by  the  Communist  plan- 
ners to  unplan  part  of  their  economy. 

Tet  isn't  it  Ironic  that  while  the  Commu- 
nists are  flirting  with  the  old  bugaboo  of 
Marxism — the  market  economy — we  In  the 
United  States  appyear  to  be  leaning  more  and 
more  in  the  direction  of  central  planning'' 

INTEREST    RATE    AREA    TARGET    FOR    CO'  ERNMENT 
BT    CUIDELl.VE 

The  wage-price  guidelines  are  u  cuse  in 
point.  The  Federal  Government  has  under- 
taken to  tell  laix>r  and  management  in  the 
steel  industry  how  It  thinks  prices  and  wages 
should  be  fixed  In  the  next  3  years. 

Dr.  ArthtiT  F.  Bums,  formerly  Chairman  of 
President  Elsenhower's  Cotmcll  of  Economic 
Advisers,  argues  persuasively  that  wage-price 
guidelines  could  have  dangwous  conse- 
quences for  the  economy.  If  they  exerted  the 
Influence  Intended,  he  bellevee.  they  could 
throttle  the  forces  of  competition,  becon»e  a 
drag  on  economic  growth  and  efficiency,  and 
lead  to  an  economy  which  would  be  almost 
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indistinguishable  from  one  in  which  wages 
and  prices  were  set  by  Government  fiat. 

Even  closer  to  home  Is  the  example  of 
Interest  rates.  It  Is  a  peculiarity  of  otir  times 
that  while  no  one  questions  the  desirability 
of  a  drop  m  these  rates,  many  people  in 
Washington  view  their  rise  as  an  infallible 
sign  ttiat  tiie  whole  economy  Is  going  to 
pieces.  Consequently,  this  area  has  been  a 
prime  target  for  government  by  guideline. 

You"ll  recall  that  last  Novemloer.  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  raised  Its  rediscount  rate  and 
lifted  the  ceiling  on  interest  rates  that  banks 
could  pay  for  time  and  savings  deposits. 
Simultaneously,  however,  the  Government 
look  vigorous  action  to  damp>en  any  tendency 
for  lending  rates  to  rise.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  finally  the  President  himself 
spoke  out  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no 
Justification  for  a  rise  In  commercial-bank 
lending  rates. 

This  was  clearly  an  interference  with  the 
operation  of  our  free  market  system,  and  it 
raises  some  Intriguing  questions.  Does  any- 
one in  the  United  States,  Including  the 
President  himself,  have  any  special  knowl- 
edge of  Just  what  specific  Interest  rates — 
or  specific  steel  prices,  for  that  matter — 
ought  to  be?  Economists  agree  that  our 
knowledge  in  this  area  Is  sharply  limited. 
It  is  the  Sreat  advantage  of  the  market  sys- 
tem that  it  puts  this  limited  knowledge  to 
work  effectively.  The  consumer  knows  what 
he  wants  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  guessed 
by  someone  sitting  in  high  authority;  the 
manager  knows  how  to  produce  it  in  the 
most  economical  way.  So  as  our  society 
grows  increasingly  complex,  the  market  sys- 
tem actually  becomes  more,  not  less,  essen- 
tial. 

Another  question  raised  by  the  Presiden- 
tial intervention  on  interest  rates  is  this: 
When  Government  concentrates  on  holding 
bank  lending  rates  and  long-term  interest 
rates  down  to  proconcelved  levels,  doesn't 
this  Invalidate  the  whole  economic  function 
of  such  rates? 

Interest,  after  all.  Is  the  vital  balance- 
wheel  between  savings  and  investment. 
When  investinent  demand  is  strong,  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  will  increase  their 
borrowings.  Banks  and  other  lending  insti- 
tutions must  get  more  money  to  lend,  and 
to  do  so  they  must  pay  more  to  attract  the 
saver.  Money  costs  more  so  banks  have  to 
charge  more.  When  demand  for  borrowing 
is  weak,  it  would  be  natural  for  interest 
rates  to  fall.  Such  fluctuation  in  the  price 
of  money,  as  In  the  price  of  any  other  item, 
far  from  being  an  unsettling  influence  on 
The  national  economy,  is  really  a  built-in 
.stabilizing  factor.  In  boom  times,  higher 
rates  encourage  savings  as  against  spending, 
thus  reducing  inflationary  pressures;  in  slack 
times,  lower  rates  stimulate  spending,  thus 
lielping   to  move   the  economy   ahead. 

The  achievement  of  sound  money,  a  de- 
pendable currency  system  and  satisfactory 
economic  growth  requires  open  and  com- 
petitive markets.  Such  markets  cannot 
thrive  when  the  Goverrunent  is  manipu- 
lating specific  wages,  prices,  and  interest 
rates.  It  is  significant.  I  think,  that  Japan 
and  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  which 
have  had  the  highest  interest  rates  in  re- 
cent years,  have  also  enjoyed  the  fastest 
growth  rates. 

Another  area  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  making  alarming  inroads  is  educa- 
tion which  has  been  looked  upon  historically 
as  a  local  responsibility.  A  sign  of  the  times 
emerged  just  recently  from  Senate  debate 
on  the  Federal  ald-to-educatlon  bill.  Sen- 
ator PETirR  DoMiNicK,  Of  Colorado,  proposed 
an  amendment  that  would  have  empowered 
the  States  themselves,  rather  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  approve  applications 
for  the  supplemental  education  centers  to 
be  set  up  xinder  the  legislation.  In  other 
words,   no  Federal   project  could  be  started 


without  the  specific  approval  of  the  State. 
Now  you  would  think  that  a  proposal  so 
much  in  keeping  with  our  whole  posture  on 
education  would  have  been  endorsed  aJmoet 
without  dissent.  Instead,  the  administra- 
tion passed  the  word  on  Capitol  Hill  that  It 
was  opposed  to  this  plan  and  it  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  encounter  in  Wash- 
ington and  on  or.r  college  campuses  people 
who  would  lilie  to  sweep  away  the  whole 
concept  of  State  and  local  powers.  A  cen- 
tralized domination,  with  States  and  lo- 
calities reduced  to  mere  administrative  units, 
they  argue,  would  be  far  more  efficient.  They 
seem  to  forget  the  lesson  of  history  that  such 
centralization  flouts  basic  rights,  weakens 
the  moral  fiber  of  the  people,  restricts  in- 
dividual decisionmaking,  and  in  the  long 
run.  would  destroy  the  incentives  that  have 
made  our  country  and  our  economy  the  envy 
and  aspiration  of  the  world. 

The  case  of  the  government  that  thinks 
it  knows  more  than  the  marketplace  about 
how  to  run  the  economy  is  nothing  new  In 
history.  This  was  one  of  th*  root  causes  of 
the  American  Revolution.  The  English 
system  of  mercantilism  was  based  on  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  every  aspect  of  the 
economy,  including  the  Colonies.  The 
American  colonist*  objected  and  eventually 
fought  to  enforce  their  will. 

Today,  those  of  us  who  believe  that  the 
trend  toward  centralization  poses  a  grave 
threat  to  economic  freedom  must  also  be 
willing  to  fight. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  trend  can  be  re- 
versed. But  it  can  be  done  only  by  a  de- 
termined people  willing  to  speak  up  and  work 
hard  for  the  things  they  believe  in — for 
government  policies  that  provide  a  favorable 
environment  for  the  private  economy,  that 
promote  competition  and  avoid  government 
intervention,  that  leave  private  individuals 
with  more  of  their  own  money  for  their  own 
purposes,  that  a\oid  both  inflation  and  de- 
flation. 

I  hear  few  voices  raised  tcday  in  support 
of  these  policies.  Indeed,  there  has  been 
an  almost  total  absence  of  constructive 
critical  comment  from  the  business  com- 
munity with  regard  to  the  Bdministration's 
programs. 

It's  up  to  every  citizen — to  you  and  to  me — 
to  speak  out  for  individual  freedom  of  choice, 
personal  responsibility  and  sound  fiscal  pol- 
icies. Tiiere  are  no  government  guidelines 
for  tliese  concepts,  yet  the  total  experience  of 
the  American  people  has  demonstrated  their 
validity  beyond  challenge. 

They  have  always  been  oui  greatest  source 
of  strengtli.  And  they  are  our  best  hope  for 
the  ruture. 


Operation  Friend 


other  police  officers  have  been  attacked  by 
mobs  while  trying  to  perform  their  diiy. 
No  decision  has  yet  been  made  on  the  very 
volatile  question  of  a  civilian  review  board. 
It's  a  troubled  situation.  But  there  is  at  le;i.tt 
one  bright  spot  In  the  picture — an  oasis  of 
calm  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil:   The  natne 

of  it  Is  "Operation  Friend." 

The  24th  precinct  in  Manhattan  rin.s 
from  86th  to  110th  Street,  from  the  Hudfoa 

River    to    Central    Parle.       More    than     135.000 

people  live  there,  and  more  than  one-third  ^.f 
them  speak  Spanish.  Until  a  year  a^-i, 
things  were  pretty  tense  in  the  24th. 

But  conditions  are  better  now,  better  i, tr- 
eatise just  over  a  year  ago  Operat:  n 
Friend  began.  Operation  Friend  is  a  con> 
munity  project — a  grassroots  project.  Irs 
purpose  is  to  improve  relations  between  ci\:'.- 
ians  and  police.  Several  things  are  be::- 
done  to  accomplish  this  end. 

The  members  of  the  24th  precinct  are  l;o- 
ing  to  school — studying  Spanish  and  Puerto 
Rican  culture.  And  you  should  know  tliat 
most  of  them  are  doing  It  after  working 
hours.  At  the  same  time,  the  precinct  has 
begun  a  training  program  primarily  designed 
to  encourage  Puerto  Rican  boys  to  join  the 
force. 

A  precinct-community  relations  board  h.-.s 
been  established.  It  meets  regularly  .ind 
provides  a  forum  for  discussion  of  comm'ir.- 
ity  problems.  And  last  March,  11  memi)crs 
of  the  force  were  sent  to  Puerto  Rico.  .Ar-  a 
result  of  their  trip,  the  latest  phase  of  Op. or- 
ation Friend  will  go  into  effect.  In  the  r.r.^: 
week  of  July,  15  underprl\'lleged  kids  f.-om 
Puerto  Rico  will  be  the  guests  of  the  24  .h 
precinct.  Tlie  will  live  with  the  policcr..':".! 
and  be  taken  on  trips  around  the  city. 

Operation  Friend  is  an  experiment — a  i);l  t 
project.  Many  different  programs  have  b^  'ii 
tried,  and  more  are  planned.  It  seems  to  ho 
working,  and  It  Is  encouraging  to  w^a'  ':i 
Other  communities  in  New  York  City  w.i-.:d 
do  well  to  look  to  the  24th  precinct.  K  r 
here  may  well  be  the  answer  to  one  of  •■.e 
biggest  problems  plaguing  our  city.  Opera- 
tion Friend  is  proving  that  the  police  .  i-.d 
civilians  of  New  York  can  indeed  be  friem.!-  — 
if  they  try  hard  enough. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdai/.  June  29,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  unique 
experiment  is  presently  being  carried  out 
in  New  York  City  In  Manhattan's  24th 
precinct. 

The  following  editorial  was  broadcast 
by  WCBS  in  New  York  on  June  16.  1965 
and  tells  the  story: 

Operation  Friend 

Relations  between  some  of  New  York's 
citizens  and  its  police  force  nave  been  a  little 
stormy  lately.  On  the  one  Hand,  there  have 
been  charges  of  police  brutality,  and  on  the 


Tribute  to  Brig.  Gen.  John  R.  Jannarone 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVF- 

Tuesday,  June  29.  1965 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  J  :.e 
19  I  had  the  honor  of  joining  500  fer.  •■ 
New  Jerseyites  at  a  testimonial  dinr.er 
for  a  distinguished  constituent.  Bri-:. 
Gen.  John  R.  Jannarone,  newly  aii- 
pointed  dean  of  the  U.S.  Military  Ac  :d- 
emy  at  West  Point. 

As  Lt,  Gen.  Leslie  R.  Groves  has  .'^o 
aptly  remarked.  General  Jannarone 
excmplifie.s  the  "rarest  of  individ'.:a!s 
who  combines  high  intelligence,  wisduir.. 
and  judgment  with  force  and  determi.ia- 
tion." 

He  was  chosen  over  nearly  a  thou&.md 
other  colonels  for  Presidential  appoint- 
ment to  the  deanship  and  for  promot.on 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general — cor- 
tainly  military  escalation  of  a  noncon- 
troversial  variety.  These  twin  honors 
have  been  well  earned. 

His  outstanding  Army  career  daus 
back  to  1938,  when  he  stood  first  in  hn 
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West  Point  graduating  class,  having 
compiled  a  distinguished  record  identi- 
cal to  that  of  the  late  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  He  achieved  the  rare  honor  of 
raduating  from  the  Academy  as  a  cadet 
captain.  A  leader  in  campus  politics  and 
a  three-letter  man  in  athletics,  he  is  re- 
membered as  a  "regular  guy,"  proficient 
:n  poker  and — notes  the  Nutley  Sun — "as 

v.illing  to  tutor  less  successful  students 

i.s  he  was  competitive  on  the  playing 

fields." 

Decorated  more  than  a  dozen  times 
during  his  Army  service.  General  Jan- 
r.arone  held  command  assignments  dur- 
ing World  War  II  in  New  Guinea,  the 
Pliilippines,  and  Japan.  After  the  war 
the  scientist- administrator  contributed 
liis  talents  to  the  Manhattan  project, 
vihich  pioneered  American  research  in 
atomic  energy.  In  1947  he  retiuned  to 
the  Point  to  teach  physics  and  chemistry, 
and  served  as  professor  and  chairman  of 
both  departments  since  1957.  From  1950 
to  1957,  during  a  leave  of  absence  from 
the  faculty,  his  administrative  work  as 
.•scientist  and  engineer  covered  the  areas 
01  aerospace  research,  flood  control  and 
ri\er  basin  development  projects,  and 
niodemization  of  the  Nation's  military 
c.vpacities. 

West  Point  has  become  a  way  of  life 
for  the  Jannarone  family.  The  general 
a.^umed  his  duties  as  dean  on  the  1st 
of  June,  just  in  time  to  ofiflciate  at  the 
graduation  of  his  eldest  son.  Jack,  him- 
s  >lf  a  winner  of  the  Point's  coveted  Aca- 
demic Star.  And  recently  I  received  the 
Lood  news  that  a  second  Jannarone  son. 
Pobert,  whom  I  was  pleased  to  nominate 
t>r  an  Academy  appointment,  has  been 
o:Ticially  accepted  and  will  enter  the 
i.iiiks  of  the  cadets  this  year.  Indeed. 
e:<cellence  has  long  been  a  family  trait; 
the  general's  mother.  Mrs.  Concetta  Jan- 
I  arone,  of  Belleville,  N.J.,  was  honored 
a  I  the  dinner  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
.-^.merican  Revolution  as  one  of  the  area's 
most  outstanding  naturalized  citizens. 
Mrs.  Jannarone  received  the  DAR's 
Americanism  Medal  and  certificate  for 
trustworthiness,  service,  leadership,  and 
p.itrtotism,  an  award  "well  deserved  be- 
c  .use  of  her  influence  in  seeing  that  her 
son  received  the  education  necessary  to 
roach  the  post  he  has  achieved." 

Citing  the  Academy's  "major  contri- 
b  itions  to  the  leadership  of  the  military 
luces  which  are  defending  the  liberties 
c>  democratic  goveiTiments  and  free 
P  ople  throughout  the  world."  and  not- 
i'VT  our  State's  pride  in  the  honors  be- 
^:owed  upon  a  native  son.  Gov.  Richard 
J  Hughes  proclaimed  June  1.  1965,  as 
J  >hn  Jannarone  Day  in  New  Jersey. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  pause  here  to  re- 
r.  ct  on  the  crucial  role  played  today  by 
I:' n  of  the  caliber  of  John  Jannarone. 
l:.e  escalation  of  the  bitter  strife  in 
'  :etnam,  and  the  intei-vention  of  Amer- 
i!  in  troops  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
;  I  prevent  another  Cuba,  are  fresh  re- 
1: mders  of  the  Nation's  reliance  upon 
irilitary  preparedness. 

To  General  Jannarone.  I  offer  my  sin- 
cre  congratulations.  And  I  share  the 
V  U-merited  confidence  of  Academy 
S  iperintendent.  Maj.  Gen.  James  B. 
L  tmbert,  that  "the  future  of  our  coun- 
!r-.-.  largely  dependent  upon  the  training 
t '  our  young  militaiT  leaders,  is  in  good 


hands  in  the  safe  hands  of  John  Jan- 
narone." Certainly,  under  his  emi- 
nently qualified  supervision,  tomorrow's 
officers  will  receive  the  best  education 
and  the  best  training  possible  to  pr^>are 
them  to  carry  out  our  Nation's  program 

of     peace     through     preparedness     and 

strength. 


Voluntary  UnioDisni 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Samuel 
Gompers  is  known  as  the  "Grand  Old 
Man"  of  labor.  He  viewed  compulsory 
unionism  as  a  great  enemy  of  the  labor 
movement.  The  folloT^ing  is  from  his 
final  presidential  address  to  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  convention  in 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  in  1924. 

This  message  ranks  with  the  greatest 

of  all  time,  and  I  earnestly  recommend 

it  to  the  attention  of  each  Member  of  the 

Congress.. 

The  Voluntary  Basis  of  Trade  U.nionism 

(By   Samuel   Gompers  i 

Forty-four  yeai's  ago  in  the  city  of  Puts- 
burgh  a  group  of  labor  men  met  lo  bring  to 
fruition  an  effort  extending  over  a  i>erio<i  of 
years — to  organize  a  national  labor  move- 
ment. 'We  were  a  group  of  labor  men  with 
little  experience  in  a  national  labor  move- 
ment. 'We  had  to  find  our  problems  and 
devise  ways  of  meeting  them  Tliere  was 
little  to  guide  us. 

Again  in  1886  a  national  laix)r  conference 
was  called.  This  time  it  was  designated  a 
trade  tmlon  conference  to  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  trade  unions  and  to  con- 
sider trade  union  problems.  The  delibera- 
tions of  that  conference  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  our  present  American  Federation 
of  Liabor  with  which  the  old  Federation  of 
Trades  and  Labor  Unions  was  merged.  This 
new  federation  recognized  only  the  trade 
union  card  as  a  credential  and  proposed  to 
deal  primarily  with  econonuc  problems.  It 
was  an  orgajiization  that  iiad  no  power  or 
authority  except  of  a  voluntary  character.  It 
was  a  voluntary  coming  together  of  unions 
with  common  needs  and  common  aims.  That 
feeUng  of  mutuality  has  been  a  stronger  bond 
of  \mion  than  co^ild  be  welded  by  an  auto- 
cratic authority.  Guided  by  voluntary  prin- 
ciples our  federation  has  grown  from  a 
weakling  into  the  strongest,  best  organized 
labor  movement  of  all  the  world. 

So  long  as  we  have  held  fast  to  •. olunt.iry 
principles  and  have  been  actuated  and  in- 
spired by  the  spirit  of  service,  we  have  sus- 
tained our  forward  progress  and  we  have 
made  our  labor  movement  something  to  be 
respected  and  accorded  a  place  in  the  coun- 
cils of  our  Republic.  Where  we  have  blun- 
dered into  trying  to  force  a  policy  or  a  deci- 
sion, even  though  wise  and  right,  we  have 
impeded.  Lf  not  interrupted,  the  realization 
of  our  aims. 

Men  and  women  of  our  American  trade 
union  movement.  I  feel  that  I  have  earned 
the  right  to  talk  plainly  with  you.  As  the 
only  delegate  to  that  first  Pittsburgh  con- 
vention who  has  stayed  with  the  problems 
of  our  movement  through  to  the  present 
hour,  as  one  who  with  clean  hands  and  with 
singleness  of  purpose  has  tried  to  serve  the 
labor  movement  honorably  and  In  a  spirit 
of  consecration  to  the  cause  of  hiunanlty,  I 


want  to  urge  devotion  to  the  fundamentals 
of  human  Uberty — the  principles  of  volun- 
tarlsm.  No  lasting  gain  has  ever  ccone  from 
compulsion.  If  we  seek  to  force,  we  but  tear 
apart  that  wiUch.  vmited.  Is  Invincible.  There 
Is  no  way  whereby  our  labor  movemeat  may 
be  assured  sustained  progress  in  determining 

Its  policies  and  Its  plans  other  than  sincere 
democratic  deliberation  untU  a  unanimous 
decision  Is  reached.  This  may  seem  a  cum- 
brous, slow  method  to  the  Impatient,  but 
the  imp)atient  are  more  concerned  for  im- 
mediate triumph  than  for  the  education  of 
constructive  development. 

Understanding,  patience,  high-minded 
service,  the  compelling  power  of  voluntar- 
ism have  in  America  made  what  was  but  a 
rope  of  sand,  a  united,  purposeful,  integrated 
organization,  potent  for  human  welfare, 
material  and  spiritual.  I  have  been  with 
this  movement  since  the  beginning,  for  I 
have  been  given  the  privilege  of  service  that 
has  been  accorded  but  few.  Nor  would  that 
privilege  have  continued  open  to  me  had  not 
service  to  the  catise  been  my  gtnding  pur- 
FMDse. 

Events  of  recent  months  made  me  keen- 
ly aware  that  the  time  Is  not  far  distant 
when  I  must  lay  do'wn  my  trust  for  others 
■to  carry  forward.  When  one  comes  to  close 
grips  with  the  eternal  things,  there  comes  a 
new  sense  of  relative  values  and  the  less 
worthy  things  lose  significance.  As  I  review 
the  events  of  my  60  years  of  contact  with 
the  labor  movement  and  as  I  siu-vey  the 
problems  of  today  and  study  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  future,  I  want  to  say  to  you 
men  and  women  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment, do  not  reject  the  cornerstone  upon 
which  labor's  structure  has  been  builded  — 
but  base  your  all  ujxin  voluntary  principle.-: 
and  illumine  your  every  problem  by  conse- 
crated devotion  to  that  highest  of  all  pur- 
poses— human  well-being  in  the  fullest,  wid- 
est, deepest  sense. 


L.B.J.  Shapes  Policy  of  Toughn<?ss  and 
Reason 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF  CALIFOBMIA 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK.< 

Thursday.  June  10. 1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sacra- 
mento, Calif..  Bee,  on  June  24.  1965. 
carried  an  editorial  which  described 
President  Johnson's  foreign  pobcy  as 
being  one  of  toughness  and  reason. 
The  article  makes  some  interesting  com- 
ments regarding  former  Presidents  and 
their  particular  foreign  policy  attitudes, 
implementations,  and  resolutions. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  distinguished  colleagues: 

L.B.J.  Shapes  Polict  of  Toughness  and 
Reason 

Each  President  in  his  time  puts  his  own 
brand  upon  the  Nation's  foreign  policy — 
attitude.   Implementation,   resolution 

With  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt  there  was  the 
effort  to  lead  the  United  States  to  a  more 
active  role  In  world  affairs,  this  on  the  con- 
viction that  what  happened  in  Paris  or  Ber- 
lin or  London,  as  weU  as  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
or  Montevideo,  In  one  way  or  another  would 
affect  the  United  States.  Roosevelt  was  tbe 
expansionist. 

With  Harry  S.  Trtiman  a  directness  seldom 
associated  with  the  conduct  of  American 
foreign  policy  began  to  emerge.  The  United 
States  bad  come  Into  Its  time  as  a  world 
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power.  Tniman  sensed  ttiis  and  moved 
quickly  against  every  threat  to  the  conunon 
security  of  the  free  nations  wherever  the  se- 
curity was  challenged.  Out  of  this  direct- 
ness was  born  the  Marshall  plan,  NATO,  the 
E\iropean  Council,  and  the  c<^lective  stand 
In  Berlin  and  Korea. 

With  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  policy  was 
made  to  the  moment  and  to  the  situation. 
It  was  a  curious  blend  of  brinkmanship  and 
idealism  but  it  lacked  both  the  Imagination 
of  the  Roosevelt  effort  and  the  hard  realism 
of  the  Truman  policy. 

John  P.  Kennedy  had  only  begun  to  shape 
his  policy;  at  his  death  he  had  become  his 
own  department  of  state. 

It  is  too  early  to  fathom  the  Johnson  for- 
eign policy  but  in  his  short  time  in  office 
he  has  shown  clearly  he  is  ready  to  commit 
this  Nation,  and  there  is  no  appeasment  in 
him:  but  where  there  is  no  appeasement,  he 
has  manifestly  made  it  clear  he  will  talk 
anywhere,  any  time,  in  negotiation.  Just  as 
in  the  Congress,  he  is  inclined  toward  the 
reasoned  approach.  Persuasion,  negotiation, 
reason  failing — then,  his  record  indicates,  he 
can  meet  toughness  with  toughness. 

Johnson  lacks  the  subtleness  of  Kennedy. 
perhaps,  but  he  has  Trvunan's  hardness  and 
Roosevelt's  flexibility,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
them. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  story,  only  Johnson, 
the  author,  can  write  the  ending. 


Sought  After  Military  Career  Is  Best 
Defense 


William  E.  Borah  Centennial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF   n>AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
today  Idahoans  are  celebrating  the  cen- 
tennial of  William  E.  Borah,  a  ruggedly 
individualistic  man  from  a  ruggedly  In- 
dividualistic State.  It  is  proper  that  we 
do  so. 

William  Edgar  Borah  was  a  man  of  in- 
tensive convictions.  He  was  a  man  of 
Indomitable  will  In  pursuing  those  con- 
victions to  their  fruition.  He  was  an 
Independent  force. 

WUliam  E.  Borah  played  a  large  pai't 
In  many  movements,  but  he  stood  apart 
from  the  event.  He  Initiated  some 
movements,  he  populai-ized  more,  he 
gave  color  to  many;  but  he  was  seldom 
a  member  of  the  Inner  circle  of  orga- 
nizers and  promoters.  He  thiived  on 
controversy.  His  part  was  that  of  mold- 
ing and  expressing  public  opinion;  and 
his  part  was,  through  sheer  forensic 
power,  changing  votes  in  the  Senate 
Chamber. 

William  E.  Borali  displayed  attributes 
which  belong  t.o  the  ages.  He  was  frank, 
just,  and  well  meaning,  and  he  possessed 
a  high  degree  of  common  decency. 

As  to  his  place  in  histoiy,  I  believe  he. 
himself,  summed  it  up  best.  In  one  of 
his  most  memorable  addresses,  given  on 
November  19,  1919,  Borah  said: 

Time,  and  time  alone,  unerring  and  re- 
morseless, will  give  us  each  our  proper  plac« 
in  the  affections  of  our  countrymen  and  in 
the  esteem  and  commendation  of  those  who 
come  after  us. 

It  Ls  a  pleasvue  and  a  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  joining  this  centennial 
honoring  William  E.  Borah. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    C.\LIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 
[Prom  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union, 
Jime  16,  1965] 
Sought  After  Mn.rrART  Career  Is  Best 
Defense 

(By  Ira  C.  Eake«) 
Dramatic  events  in  Vietnam,  Santo  Do- 
mingo and  in  space  have  stolen  the  head- 
lines from  a  current  issue  which  may  have 
more  ultimate  significance — -military  man- 
power. 

Our  first  concern,  In  tlicse  dangerous 
times,  must  be  our  national  security.  The 
No.  1  security  problem  is  people — volunteers 
in  adequate  numbers  and  with  necessary 
skills  to  man  our  complicated  modern 
weapons. 

It  has  been  obvious  for  seme  time  that 
military  careers  are  not  coini>etitive  with 
careers  in  civil  life,  since  3  million  men 
cannot  now  be  found  who  will  volunteer  for 
military  service. 

Hearings  are  now  in  progress  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committe  of  the  House  on 
two  bills  designed  to  improve  the  status  of 
the  military  career.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee.  L.  Mendex  Rivers,  supported  by 
a  large  majority  of  his  committee,  proposed 
a  military  pay  increase  of  about  10  percent, 
estimated  to  cost  nearly  $800  mililon.  The 
Pentagon  countered  with  a  bill  providing 
itbout  3-percent  increase  in  p.iy  at  a  cost 
of  some  $400  million. 

Either  bill  Is  an  economy  meastire  since 
we  are  now  wasting  more  than  $3  billion 
annually,  training  draftees  and  first-enlist- 
ment men  who  return  to  civil  life  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  This  constant  turnover 
is  not  only  economically  wasteful,  it  fails  to 
provide  efficient  defense  forces,  a  fully  credi- 
ble deterrent  to  war. 

In  Elizabethan  times  impressed  British 
sailors  turned  back  the  Spanish  armada. 
Three  centuries  later  impressed  or  drafted 
servicemen  were  adequate  to  our  require- 
ments in  two  world  wars.  'V\'hy  then  are 
drafted  men  inadequate  for  these  times? 
In  the  first  plac3,  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  earlier  times  were  fighting  aErainst  other 
nationals  who  also  were  drafted.  In  Com- 
munist countries  today  the  military  career 
is  eagerly  sought.  It  offers  rewards  sur- 
passed only  by  politics — the  Party — and 
equaled  only  by  the  scientiflc  and  teaching 
careers. 

There  is  also  the  mattar  of  duration. 
Earlier  wars  were  fought  for  limited  periods. 
An  end  was  always  anticipated  in  four  or 
five  years.  The  contest  we  are  now  engaged 
in  could  last  for  decades  or  Into  the  next 
century.  It  is  one  thing  to  ask  a  man  to 
give  up  a  few  years  to  fight  for  his  country, 
but  quite  another  to  e.xpect  him  to  volimteer 
for  life. 

In  earlier  wars  men  could  be  trained  for 
the  relatively  simple  military  tasks  aftor 
hostilities  began.  Small  standing  armies  in 
peacetime  were  then  adequate.  The  power 
of  nuclear  weapons  Is  such  that  wars  must 
be  fought  in  the  futiu-e  largely  with  the 
manpower  available  when  hostilities  begin. 
There  wUl  scarcely  be  opportunity  to  train 
men  after  the  ICBM's  and  ttie  bombers  are 
launched.  We  must  therefore  contlntially 
maintain  large,  ready  forces — ctirrently 
2,700,000  men. 


There  was  great  hope  last  year  that  the 
military  career  was  to  be  upgraded  when 
President  Johnson  said,  "I  am  directing  the 
secretary  of  defense  to  speed  up  his  present 
review  of  such  matters  for  the  military  as 
housing  and  medical  care,  pay  and  allow- 
ances, so  that  we  can  at  the  earliest  possible 
raonient  take  whatever  steps  both  human 
equity  and  national  defense  may  require  to 
enhance  the  standing  and  morale  of  thosi 
who  defend  us." 

I  am  not  certain  the  latest  Pentagon  pro- 
posal fully  meets  this  admirable  preamble. 

There  is  one  sure  test  our  President,  our 
Congress  and  ovu-  people  can  make  of  the 
Rivers',  the  Pentagon  and  all  other  militarv 
manpower  bills.  What  are  the  measure- 
necessary  to  asstire  required  niunbers  o: 
capable  volunt-eers  for  the  armed  services'' 
The  best  bill  will  be  the  one  which  will  make 
the  military  a  sought,  rather  than  a  shunned 
career  and  in  the  shortest  time. 

Our  country  will  be  seciu-e  only  when  me:i 
are  eagerly  standing  in  line  to  get  into  uni- 
form, instead  of  wearily  standing  in  line  to 
get  out. 


The  20th  Anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24, 1965 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rit^o 
to  extend  my  warm-hearted  congratula- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  on  its  20tli 
anniversary. 

This  international  organizatior. 
through  its  various  agencies,  has  done 
much  in  its  20-year  history  toward  fur- 
thering the  cause  of  peace  and  impro\  - 
ing  the  material  and  social  well-beir.,- 
of  the  world's  peoples. 

To  further  world  peace,  the  U.N. 
undei-took  in  1950  the  Job  of  repelUn^j 
Communist  aggressors  from  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea.  The  success  of  this  opern- 
tion  Is  attested  to  by  the  f  aet  that  Sout  h 
Korea  exists  today  as  a  free  and  ir- 
dependent  nation. 

Other  U2i.  peacekeeping  efforts  havo 
included  the  halting  of  hostilities  dvuir.:; 
the  Suez  crisis,  the  ending  of  anarcl.y 
and  mass  blood-letting  In  the  Congi. 
and  the  stoppage  of  shooting  betwetii 
rival  factions  on  Cyprus.  While  such 
operations.  It  is  true,  have  not  settled 
the  underlying  problems  in  each  of  the.e 
areas,  they  have  prevented  these  local 
conflicts  from  escailating  into  worldwicio 
liolocausts.  And  for  this,  we  must  all  bo 
grateful. 

Such  peacekeeping  operations  are  but, 
one  part  of  the  U.N.'s  Job;  equally  i;r.- 
portant  part  is  the  betterment  of  ti.t^ 
world.  To  achieve  this  aim,  the  U.-N. 
provides  invaluable  assistance  to  tlio 
worlds  underdeveloped  countries.  Such 
aid  programs  teach  these  nations  to  iii> 
prove  their  educational  systems,  to  i::- 
troduce  modem  scientific  methods  of 
farming,  to  conserve  and  manage  then- 
natural  resources,  and  to  solve  thr:r 
food,  health,  and  peculation  problem.^. 
In  addition,  the  U.N.  runs  various  refu- 
gee programs  and  also  provides  aid  to 
homeless  and  impoverished  children  all 
over  the  world. 
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The  U.N.  is  an  extremely  worthwhile 
oiganization.  Its  peacekeeping  and  hu- 
nianitarian  efforts  are  a  blessing  to  all 
mankind.  This  organization  deserves 
ar.d,  I  hope,  vrtll  continue  to  receive  our 
solid  and  everlasting  support. 


Tribute  to  Hon.  Douglas  Dillon,  Former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   NEW    YORK 
TX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1965 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
21  I  was  privileged  to  attend  a  luncheon 
honoring  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Douglas  Dillon.  It  was  a  small 
luncheon  attended  by  the  officers  and 
friends  of  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
mont  Bank  at  its  offices  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  have  long  admired  the  work  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  IDB  and  have  been  privl- 
le.Ted  to  serve  as  a  congressional  adviser 
to  ihe  U.S.  delegation  at  various  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Bank. 

The  role  Douglas  Dillon  has  played  as 
tlie  VS.  representative  on  this  Board  of 
Governors  will  long  be  remembered.  He 
ha^j  been  a  pillar  of  strength  in  this  re- 
markable undertaking  and  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  great  success  the  IDB 
ha.s  enjoyed.  He  has  not  only  helped  to 
set  the  Bank  on  a  sound  foundation,  but 
h:ts  helped  to  chart  its  steady  course  in 
tie  years  to  come. 

A  most  significant  tribute  was  paid  to 
Si-cretary  Dillon  at  this  luncheon  by  Fe- 
lipe Herrera,  President  of  the  Inter- 
Arnerican  Development  Bank — one 
which,  I  feel,  has  such  importance  that 
it  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Mem^bei-s  of  this  House  since  we,  the 
Members  of  Congress,  must  make  the 
uUimate  determinations  In  regard  to  the 
US.  participation  in  this  endeavor.  I 
k-row  of  no  finer  justification  for  our 
rcle  than  that  reflected  in  the  following 
rr  marks  of  President  Herrera  concem- 
li.S  our  great  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury : 
R;  MARKS  OF  Felipe  Herrera,   President  of 

THE    INTFR-AMERICAN     DEVELOPMENT    BANK. 

AT    A    Ceremony    Honoring    Former    U.S. 

IRE-^SURY     Secretary      Douglas     Dillon, 

W.ASHiNCTON.  D.C.  June  21,  1965 

In  honoring  Douglas  Dillon  today  for  his 

e-  rnordlnary   service    and   devotion   to   the 

c  r.se  of  inter-Anierican  economic  coopera- 

f.   ri.   we  must  perforce   remember   the   last 

8  years — a  period  marked  by  the   germina- 

t.  n.  the  establishment  and  the  growth  of 

t    ^  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

riie  economic  conference  of  the  OAS  held 
t  August  1957,  in  Buenos  Aires,  was  a  sig- 
i.i:.cant  landmark  in  the  interesting  and 
constructive  process  of  providing  the  inter- 
A.nerican  system  with  a  structure  to  foster 
L:  tin  America's  development,  welfare  and 
s'  .bliity.  At  that  Conference.  Douglas 
D.uon.  then  Just  recently  named  to  a  high 
ff*  te  Department  position  after  having 
Ff  t  ved  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Prance,  began 
hi"  long  association  with  Latin  American 
atr,T.irs. 


I  might  venture  to  recall,  that  In  those 
days  when  I  headed  by  country's  delega- 
tion to  that  meeting,  Mr.  Dillon  whom  I 
first  met  on  that  occasion  told  me  that  he  waa 
deeply  impressed  by  the  interest  shown  by 
Latin  America  in  the  creation  of  a  regional 
financial  organization  and  also  by  the  vigor 
with  which  that  idea  was  being  put  forth. 
He  added  that  although  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  not  in  a  position  to  adopt  a  final 
decision  at  that  time,  it  was  fully  prepared 
to  explore,  along  with  the  other  countries, 
the  feasibiUty  and  the  perspectives  of  such 
an  institution. 

Just  1  year  later,  in  August  1958,  our 
honored  guest,  then  Under  Secretarj'  of  Slate 
for  Economic  Affairs,  voiced  the  hist^oric  an- 
nouncement, at  a  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  that 
the  Eisenhower  administration  was  prepared 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  coimtries 
of  Latin  America  for  the  creation  of  a  re- 
gional development  bank. 

The  year  1959  was  thus  an  interesting  pe- 
riod in  which  high  olficlals  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Latin  American  countries, 
many  of  them  present  at  this  ceremony,  ded- 
icated their  maximum  efforts  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  basic  charter  for  an  Inter-American 
Bank  and  to  the  ratification  of  that  char- 
ter by  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  February  1960,  in  San  Salvador,  the 
Bank  initiated  its  organizational  process. 
Little  more  than  6  years  have  passed  since 
that  time.  But,  for  those  of  us  connected 
with  the  Bank,  those  years  have  been  marked 
by  an  intensity  that  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  mere  passage  of  time. 

In  the  Initial  period  of  otir  institution. 
Mr.  Dillon,  now  not  only  a  high  State  Depart- 
ment official,  but  also  an  Alternate  Gover- 
nor of  the  Bank,  played  an  active  role  and 
demonstrated  particular  devotion  to  the  task 
of  putting  into  effect  the  project  to  whicia 
he  had  given  so  much  support. 

Just  as  the  Bank  prepared  to  open  Its 
doors  in  mid-1960,  the  "Declaration  of  New- 
ix>rt"  was  issued,  followed  by  the  caU  for  the 
Conference  of  Bogota,  the  meeting  at  which 
new  and  dynamic  steps  were  taken  to  pro- 
mote hemispheric  cooperation.  In  the  Act 
of  Bogota,  the  American  republics  recognized 
for  the  first  time  that  the  p)eoples'  welfare 
and  not  Just  economic  development  should 
be  an  object  of  common  concern.  For  this, 
reforms  in  traditional  systems  of  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth  were  needed;  local 
resources  had  to  be  oriented  on  more  effi- 
cient and  social  terms,  and  such  efforts  had 
to  be  complemented  with  external  coopera- 
tion. Once  more  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Douglas 
Dillon  to  express  the  support  of  his  Govern- 
ment to  this  new  dimension  in  regional  re- 
lations and  also  to  champion  the  plan  to 
entrust  a  substantial  part  of  the  Inter- 
American  Social  Development  Fund,  ap- 
proved at  that  meeting,  to  our  new  Bank. 

This  far-reaching  decision  enabled  the 
Bank,  practlcaUy  from  the  start  of  its  activi- 
ties, to  finance  not  only  traditional  require- 
ments but  also  those  connected  with  the 
fields  of  urban  development  and  sanitation, 
of  rural  reform  and  of  higher  education.  At 
this  Juncture,  the  Bank  extended  its  first 
loan  in  February  1961.  and  svinbollcally  it 
was  one  for  potable  water  for  the  inhabi- 
tants and  industries  of  the  city  of  Arequipa, 
In  southern  Peru. 

At  that  time,  Douglas  Dillon  had  just  been 
named  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  hi  the  new 
Kennedy  administration  and  in  that 
capacity  he  became  the  D.S.  Governor 
of  our  Bank.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
the  full  extent  of  the  close  association  of 
our  honored  guest  with  the  Bank  in  that 
position.  I  should  like  to  recall,  however, 
the  inspiration  of  his  presence  and  his 
speeches  at  the  meetings  of  our  Board  of 
Governors;  his  lucid  statements  before  the 
VS.  Congress  every  time  the  Bank's  resources 


were  being  replenished;  his  dally  Intimate 
contact  with  the  smaU  and  large  problems 
of  our  organization.  At  times  of  tension,  or 
of  exaggerated  concern.  In  the  difficult  stage 
when  this  multinational  Bank  was  building 
its  financial  resources  and  placing  its  funds 
and  when  It  was  putting  into  effect  new 
financial  techniques  and  procedures.  Douglas 
Dillon  represented  for  us,  the  presence  of 
an  objective  and  true  friend,  of  a  banker  of 
great  experience,  and  of  a  statesman  witla 
a  clear  vision  of  international  economic  and 
political  relations. 

It  fell  also  to  Mr.  Dillon's  lot  during  this 
period  to  negotiate  and  sign  in  the  name  of 
his  country  the  Charter  of  Punta^eJ,  Este. 
the  Institutional  framework  of  the  p^icy  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress:  a  document  which 
despite  ups  and  downs  in  hemispheric  re- 
lations must  be  considered  the  cornerstone 
in  the  long  process  in  which  a  modem  society 
is  being  created  for  more  than  200  mUlion 
Latin  Americans. 

Not  only  through  his  imaginative  and 
realistic  ideas,  but  also  through  that  ap- 
proach which  is  so  typicaUy  his.  In  which 
firmness  is  blended  with  persuasion.  Intel- 
ligence with  humanity,  and  tact  with  con- 
viction, Douglas  Dillon  projected  and  reaf- 
firmed certain  basic  concepts  for  interna- 
tional economic  and  financial  cooperation. 
These  concepts,  I  am  happy  and  proud  to 
recognize,  are  part  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Banks'  very  own  philosophy. 

He  has  been  a  promoter  of  the  multilateral 
approach  In  the  field  of  external  financial 
assistance  at  both  the  international  and 
regional  scale. 

He  envisaged,  as  banker  and  as  man  of 
Government,  the  possibilities  of  using  sound 
and  well-conceived  financial  mechanisms,  for 
the  needs  of  economic  and  social  progress  in 
developing  countries. 

He  has  been  a  convinced  advocate  of  the 
need  for  the  countries  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande  not  only  to  develop  at  a  viogorous 
pace  at  the  national  level  but  also  to  seek 
to  complement  and  coordinate  their  develop- 
ment so  that  the  western  world  might  be  able 
to  rely  on  a  strong,  prosperous,  and  united 
Latin  America. 

Our  bank  fully  participates  in  this  ap- 
proach. We  are  a  mixltUateral  organiza- 
tion, and  above  all  we  seek  to  permanently 
create  a  philosophy  of  respect  and  solidarity 
among  nations  of  differing  rates  of  develop- 
ment and  with  differing  sociological  and  po- 
litical structures.  We  are  struggling.  Jointly 
with  the  governments  of  Latin  America,  in 
an  effort  to  have  our  funds  act  as  leaven  In 
the  necessary  task  of  increasing  investment 
levels  in  order  to  create  higher  standards  of 
living.  We  have  been  demonstrating  to  the 
developed  countries  which  contribute  to  our 
financial  resources  and  to  the  nations  which 
use  our  funds  that  an  approach  which  la 
technically  rigorous  and  financially  sound 
is  not  incompatible  with  the  growing  and 
flexible  needs  of  new  countries. 

This  philosophy,  of  which  we  think  the 
Bank  has  been  a  vivid  demonstration,  and 
of  which  Mr.  Dillon  has  been  one  of  the 
most  lmpx>rtant  champions,  h.is  been  re- 
fiected  in  recent  times  in  other  areas  of  the 
xuiderdeveloped  world.  Thus.  It  has  not 
been  mere  chance  that  In  the  creation  of  the 
African  Development  Bank  and  In  the  pro- 
posal to  create  a  regional  bank  for  Asia,  the 
countries  of  those  continents  should  have 
had  such  a  profound  interest  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  regional  financial  agency  for 
Latin  America,  which  has  led  us  to  give 
technical  cooperation  for  both  Initiatives. 
EiEteemed  friend  Douglas  Dillon,  In  the 
name  of  the  Bocu-d  of  Executive  Directors  of 
the  Inter-American  Developwnent  Bank,  Its 
management  and  staff  and  as  your  friend 
^nti  collaborator,  it  li  a  p>artlcular  pleasure 
for  me  to  present  you  with  this  medal  and 
diploma. 
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I  sincerely  hope  that  this  award  will  al- 
ways serve  to  remind  you  that  all  of  ue  at 
the  Bank  recognize  In  your  selfless  and 
dedicated  services  to  the  Americas,  the  bril- 
liant reflections  of  a  true  statesman. 


A  Balanced  Budget  in  a  Balanced 
Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1965 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  President  signed  into  law  the  bill 
setting  a  new  temporary  national  debt 
limit  of  $328  billion.  This  new  limit  is 
$4  billion  above  the  ceiling  that  expires 
tomorrow,  Jtine  30,  reflecting  continu- 
ing deficit  operations  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  regret  that  I  could  not  support  this 
measure  with  a  clear  conscience.  I  felt 
the  necessity  of  making  a  strong  protest 
and  the  only  way  to  do  so  was  to  vote 
against  the  bill  when  it  was  before  the 
House. 

I  am  dedicated  to  fiscal  responsibility 
and  to  the  prospect  of  a  balanced  budg- 
et in  a  balanced  economy,  as  is  the  ad- 
ministration. The  fact  is  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic platform,  adopted  by  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  for  1964. 
reads  as  follows : 

It  is  the  national  purpose,  and  cnir  com- 
mitment, to  continxie  this  expansion  of  the 
American  economy  toward  its  potential. 
without  a  recession,  with  continued  sta- 
bility, and  with  an  extension  of  the  bene- 
fits of  this  growth  and  prosperity  to  those 
who  have  not  fully  shared  in  them. 

This  will  require  continuation  of  flexible 
and  Innovative  fiscal,  monetary  and  debt 
management  policies,  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  low  interest  rates. 

Every  penny  of  Federal  spending  must  be 
accounted  for  in  terms  of  the  strictest  econ- 
omy, efficiency  and  Integrity.  We  pledge  to 
continue  a  frugal  government,  getting  a 
dollar's  value  for  a  dollar  spent  and  a  gov- 
ernment worthy  of  the  citizen's  confidence. 

Our  goal  is  a  balaiiced  budget  in  a  bal- 
anced economy. 

The  administration  has  been  showing 
great  responsibility  in  this  area.  A  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated 
that  the  Dei>artment's  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget  may  be  reached  by  fiscal  year 
1968.  However,  enough  has  not  been 
done  and  the  constant  raising  of  the  debt 
ceiling  is  not  in  line  with  the  philosophy 
expressed  In  the  Democratic  Party  plat- 
form. 

While  I  was  very  nauch  aware  of  the 
problems  facing  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment by  reason  of  Government  spending 
in  fiscal  year  1965.  I  used  this  occasion 
to  hoist  the  red  flag  for  the  benefit  of  any 
of  my  colleagues  or  constituents  who 
were  interested  in  showing  that  this  con- 
stant spending  beyond  our  estimated  re- 
ceipts must  be  halted  sometime  within 
the  near  future  if  our  party  is  to  fulfill 
its  promises  of  sound  fiscal  policies  in 
the  operation  of  the  Government. 

Por  some  time  I  have  felt  very  much 


like  many  of  my  constituents — that  re- 
peated raises  in  the  debt  celling  avoid  the 
question.  We  are  postponing  the  inevi- 
table. A  balanced  budget  is  a  must, 
sometimes.    I  am  for  making  a  beginning. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  considered 
apropos  today  to  repeat  the  thoughts  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  on  this  subject: 

I  place  economy  among  the  most  important 
virtues  and  public  debt  as  the  greatest  of 
dangers  to  be  feared.  To  preserve  our  inde- 
pendence, we  must  not  let  our  rulers  load  us 
up  with  perpetual  debt.  We  must  make  our 
choice  between  economy  and  liberty,  or  pro- 
fusion and  servitude. 

Although  we  are  living  in  an  urbanized 
economy,  in  a  period  of  our  country's 
growth  much  more  complicated  than  the 
early  one  of  Jefferson,  I  believe  his  words 
are  worthy  of  some  reflection,  even  today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  and  perceptive  articles 
on  the  nature  of  United  States-Latin 
American  relations  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  on  June  6,  1965. 
Written  by  Dr.  John  Plank,  a  noted  Latin 
American  specialist  who  has  served  in  the 
State  Depai'tment  and  on  the  faculty  of 
the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy, the  article  comes  to  grips  with  the 
conflicting  strands  of  U.S.  policy  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Dr.  Plank,  who  is  now  on  the  senior 
staff  at  Brookings  Institution,  p>oints  out 
that  there  is  an  inherent  dichotomy  in 
viewing  Latin  America  as  a  "good  neigh- 
bor" and  as  a  battleground  in  the  cold 
war.  Because  we  have  not  resolved  this 
conflict,  he  argues  that  we  have  mis- 
judged the  nature  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic revolution  and  possibly  forfeited 
the  repect  of  an  entire  generation  of 
Latin  Americans. 

Dr.  Plank  suggests  that  the  United 
States  must  temper  a  legitimate  concern 
with  the  development  of  Communist 
strength  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  with 
confidence  in  the  independence  and  de- 
votion to  freedom  of  our  Latin  American 
friends. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Plank 
in  every  particular,  I  would  like  to  make 
his  fine  article  available  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  by  inserting  it  in 
the  Congressional  Record  : 
OtJR  Good  Neighbors  Should  Co.me  FiRsr 
(By  John  Plank) 

(Note. — John  Plank  is  a  former  Foreign 
Service  officer  and  professor  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can affairs  at  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy.  He  is  now  on  thp  senior  staff 
at  the  Brookings  Instittitlon. ) 

We  cannot  yet  reckon  fully  the  costs  to  us 
of  sudden,  unilateral  milit^ary  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  We 
are  obliged,  however,  on  the  basis  of  what  we 
do  know  to  look  again  at  the  Latin  Anipricun 
policy  of  the  United  Stotas.     What  are  its 


principles,  its  premises  and  assimaptions.  it; 
goals  and  priorities? 

Such  questions  need  urgently  to  be  cot^- 
sldered.  Our  Government's  Dominican  > 
tlons  have  caused  concern  among  responsi- 
ble citizens  throughout  the  hemlsph.  i:\ 
many  of  whom  think  they  see  In  those  .  > 
tions  signs  of  a  partial  return  to  a  policy  Re- 
lieved to  have  been  superseded  years  ago. 
That  jxjlicy  wa.s  characterized  by  a  tWi  y 
veiled  contempt  lor  the  Latin  Americans, 
seli-arrogation  to  the  United  States  of  :  - 
sponsibility  for  determining  the  hemisphere? 
destinies,  and  a  too-ready  disposition  to  :'  iy 
on  our  Armed  Forces  in  defense  of  our  hemis- 
pheric interests.  A  cloud  of  suspicion  r.nd 
doubt,  confusion  and  bewilderment,  now 
hangs  over  the  region.  Honest  dialog  be- 
tween the  two  Americas  and  true  int->r- 
Amerlcan  cooperation,  never  frequent  or 
easy,  have  been  made  much  more  difficult  r:y 
ouj  Dominican  intervention. 

The  possibility  of  a  tragic  miscalculation 
of  the  Dominican  kind — a  miscalculation, 
evidently  traceable  to  faxilty  reporting  ir.-m 
our  embassy  personnel  and  others  in  Sam  i 
Domingo — lias  been  a  real  and  present  dan^^cr 
for  more  than  a  decade,  ever  since  the  onset 
of  the  cold  war  In  Latin  America. 

Since  the  1950's  our  Latin  American  policy 
has  been  marked  by  an  awkward  If  unavoid- 
able dualism.  One  strand  of  policy  has  rur. 
from  the  era  of  the  good  neighbor  and  the 
traditions,  myths,  customs,  and  Instltutio;'.? 
of  the  Inter-American  system.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  this  strand  has  Informed  policy 
decisions,  the  states  of  L<atln  America  have 
been  regarded  as  standing  In  a  special  fj- 
milial  relation  to  us.  They,  while  weaker 
than  we  and  much  less  successful,  are  en- 
titled to  our  full  respect.  Their  integnty. 
independence,  and  sovereign  equality  with 
us  are.  at  almost  all  costs,  to  be  safeguarded 
not  only  against  threats  and  Incursions  from 
outside  the  hemisphere  but  also  against  un- 
toward manifestations  of  oxu*  own  vast  power 
Every  appropriate  effort  is  to  be  made  to 
help  our  Latin  American  neighbors  transi.it* 
their  Juridical  equality  with  us  into  effecive 
equality  in  respects- political,  economic.  i;k1 
social. 

The  other  strand  of  policy,  which  Is  not 
really  compatible  with  the  former  one.  de- 
rives from  our  conception  of  Latin  America 
as  an  active  theater  In  the  cold  war,  one 
of  the  battlegrounds  on  which  we  engage 
those  whom  we  have  identified  as  our  mortal 
enemies,  the  Communlsto.  In  Latin  America, 
as  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  our  national 
survival  is  seen  ultimately  to  be  at  stake 

Those  In  our  Govertunent  who  are  char^red 
with  responsibility  for  our  Latin  Americ.in 
policy  find  themselves  In  an  extraordinarily 
difficult  situation.  In  effect,  they  arc  re- 
quired to  approach  Latin  America  with  split 
vision,  and  the  Latin  America  that  appears 
under  the  good  neighbor  perspective  is  not 
the  Latin  America  that  appears  tinder  the 
cold  war  perspective. 

The  consequences  of  this  duality  of  ap- 
proach are  manifested  in  all  aspects  of  nir 
official  dealings  with  Latin  America:  politi- 
cal, military,  economic,  social,  even  cultur.i! 
No  decision  respecting  Latin  America  is  t.iken 
without  some  weighing  of  good  neieli'oor 
con.'^iderations  against  cold  war  ones.  Be- 
cause of  the  different  natures  of  the  poiicy 
criteria,  ambiguity  in  our  Latin  American 
policy  decisions  is  inevitable. 

Is  a  leading  Latin  American  intellectual  to 
be  invited  to  the  United  States  and  encour- 
aged to  meet  with  North  Americans,  or  !.<=  he 
to  be  denied  a  visa  because  of  his  failure  to 
pass  a  stringent  political  test  administered 
by  a  cautious  consular  officer?  Is  milit.iry 
assistance  to  a  despotic  regime  to  be  cur- 
tailed because  it  is  known  that  the  regime 
maintains  itself  in  power  only  through  the 
use  or  threat  of  force:  or  is  such  assistance 
to  be  continued  because  the  despot  and  his 
armed  henchmen  have  been  ferocious,  if  fre- 
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(;  tently  overzealous  and  unsophisticated, 
b.ittlers  against  the  Communists?  Is  eco- 
nomic aid  to  be  given  to  a  coxuitry  becatise 
cf  the  country's  desire  to  develop  and  our  rec- 
ognition of  the  crying  needs  of  Its  people; 
t.r  Is  It  to  be  withheld  because  of  doubts 
:i:>out  the  depths  of  commitment  of  the  coun- 
try's political  leaders  to  otir  side  In  the  cold 
V  ir? 

Although  both  kinds  of  criteria  continue 
ti  be  employed.  It  seems  evident  that  during 
ri  cent  times  cold  war  considerations  have 
sighed  ever  more  heavily  in  the  scales  of 
j-.dgment.  That  this  should  be  the  case  Is 
understandable.  Tlie  cold  war  completely 
o'.  ershadows  all  other  concerns  in  our  global 
f  reign  policy.  Moreover,  the  cold  war  In 
t..is  hemisphere  is  becoming  more  Intense 
ririd  has,  since  1959  and  Castro's  appearance, 
t:.'r:en  on  Increasingly  a  paramilitary  cast. 

.Also,  it  is  not  sxirprising  that  our  over- 
w.j'rked  officials,  burdened  with  heavy  re- 
pyonsibilities  and  harried  by  the  press  and 
C  ngress,  should  want  to  simplify  their  de- 
c.  :on-making  process  by  greater  and  greater 
sr.'iordination  of  good  neighbor  factors  to 
c  Id  war  ones.  They  can  accomplish  this 
fibordination  by  assuming  that  good  neigh- 
b.r  policy  and  cold  war  policy  are  strictly 
c  'Hgruent.  As  time  passes  they  will  come  to 
btlieve  that.  Some  of  them  undoubtedly 
already  do  so. 

We  shall  pay  much  for  such  subordination, 
h  wever,  and  we  should  consider  carefully 
T^  .ether  it  Is  worth  Its  cost.  Our  Dominican 
d:>aster.  for  example,  and  its  unfortunate 
hc-mispheric  repercussions,  are  largely  ec- 
c^  intable  to  an  overemphasis  on  cold  war 
criteria,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  criteria 
o;  other  sorts.  If  our  Interest  In  a  given 
cc vmtry  is  focused  heavily  on  the  question 
or  Conununlst  capabilities  :ind  prospects.  If  a 
d  proportionate  number  of  questions  put  by 
v,"  shlngton  to  our  missions  in  the  field. 
\i..:ether  bearing  on  matters  jxdltlcal.  eco- 
I.  :nic.  social,  or  military,  are  to  be  answered 
w  h  the  Communist  non-Communist  di- 
cl-.  >tomy  at  the  forefront  of  attention,  then 
or  understanding  of  that  country  is  going 
t'l  be  seriously  biased.  The  ferment  of 
rl.'.nge  In  Latin  America  today  sljould  not 
b-  evaluated  in  cold  war  terms. 

There  is  another,  more  serious  consequence 
o:  weighting  cold  war  factors  too  heavily  In 
dc.lslng  Latin  American  policy.  It  Is  that 
w.  shall  alienate  Increasing  numbers  of  Latin 
.\;^ierlcans  and  shall  forfeit  much  of  our  sm.'^U 
c-  ;>ital  of  trust  and  confidence  so  painfully 
ar  d  haltingly  acquired  during  tlie  past  30 
y    rs. 

rf,  for  Instance,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
c;  nies  widely  to  be  believed  In  Latin  America 
t<i  be  nothing  more  than  a  weapon  in  our 
c""d  war  arsenal,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
'■'  1  die.  The  formal  machinery  of  the  AUl- 
ai.,e  will  persist,  of  course,  but  the  business 
tr  nsacted  under  its  aegis  will  be  disguised 
b:  fkmail  operations  on  the  Latin  American 
s:  e  and  disgui.sed  bribery  or  payoff  on  our 
ov  n.  The  spirit,  the  mystique,  the  challenge 
"'  the  Alliance  will  disappear — and  with 
t;  m  our  best  hope  for  building  an  effective 
ir  • '^r-American  community. 

'Vhat  must  be  stressed  is  that  the  Latin 
-\:  .ericans  think  of  themselves  as  people,  not 
Tf  'bjects  at  stake  in  a  global  conflict.  They 
t:.::-.k  of  their  states  as  societies  in  search  of 
it  livldual  national  Identities  and  destinies. 
n  as  pieces  of  inhabited  territory  to  be 
a  iicated  to  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  cold 
^  r.  Under  the  good  neighbor  perspective, 
tl  -e  aspects  of  the  Latin  American  reality 
ar-  recognized;  under  the  cold  war  perspec- 
t:  o  they  are  not,  except  derivatively  and 
e- ;edientially. 

We  must  not  allow  the  cold  w.-u-  to  elide 
CT  absorb  the  good  neighbor.  The  latter 
£:  edates  the  former  and  Is  a  more  compre- 
t«  .sive  and  profound  expression  of  our  best 
Id  g-range  interests.  In  striking  the  bal- 
ai   e  between  the  demands  imposed  by  the 


one  and  those  Imposed  by  the  other,  knowl- 
edge, counts  for  more  than  doctrine,  vmder- 
standlng  for  more  than  fervor.  Judgment  for 
more  than  determination,  and  prudence  for 
more  than  might. 

It  Is  tempting  to  speculate  on  how  different 
might  have  been  the  course  of  our  relations 
with  Latin  America  had  we  chosen  in  1945 
to  announce  our  willingness  to  give  positive 
content  to  the  good-neighbor  policy  through 
a  program  analogous  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Had  we  done  so,  and  had  we  moved 
with  energy  and  good  will  to  implement  the 
program,  the  impact  of  the  cold  war  upon 
the  hemisphere  and  upon  otir  Latin  Amer- 
ican policy  would  have  been  very  different. 
For  we  should  have  initiated  our  program  at 
a  time  of  exceptional  inter-American 
harmony  and  we  might  well  have  captured 
the  momentum  of  inter-American  coopera- 
tion acquired  during  the  Second  World  War. 

Moreover,  we  would  have  had  a  crucial 
mnrgin  of  time  several  years,  in  which  to 
help  Latin  America  prepare  itself  for  the 
revolution  of  expectations  and  to  establish 
firmly  omt  identification  with  the  forces  of 
constructive,  responsible,  democratic  reform. 

This  speculation  is  usefiU  only  because  it 
serves  to  point  up  how  very  different  was  the 
policy  we  actually  followed,  which  was  until 
recently  one  of  comparative  neglect  of  the 
region.  Although  alert  to  the  more  obvious 
cold  war  threats  in  the  hemisphere  (we 
moved  expeditiously  to  prevent  a  Commu- 
nist takeover  of  Guatemala  In  1954) ,  and 
although  not  unsympathetic  to  the  restless 
strivings  of  most  people  in  the  area  for 
ftuidamental  changes  in  their  own  status 
and  in  the  traditionally  sanctioned  order  of 
their  societies,  we  devoted  little  time  and  few 
resources'  to  Latin  America. 

On  the  basis  of  periodic  reas.'urances  to 
ourselves  that  there  existed  in  the  region  an 
liumense  reservoir  of  goodwill  toward  the 
United  States  we  relegated  Latin  America  to 
the  lowest  priority  among  the  major  areas 
of  the  world.  Busy  confronting  the  Commu- 
nists elsewhere,  busy  building  new  alliances 
and  bolstering  old  ones,  we  regarded  Latin 
America  as  something  of  a  nuisance.  What 
we  wanted  In  the  hemisphere  above  all  else 
was  quiet.  We  did  not  want  otir  attention 
diverted  from  our  other  m.ore  important 
tasks. 

The  decade  1948-58  was  a  crucial  one  for 
Latin  America.  The  region's  great  masses, 
urban  and  rviral.  bestirred  themselves  and 
began  to  make  demands — political,  economic, 
and  social — that  they  had  not  made  earlier 
and  that  the  established  order  simply  could 
not  meet.  The  intellectuals,  the  profes- 
sionals, the  students,  toyed  with  alternative 
modes  of  political  and  social  organization. 
Nationalism,  often  strident  and  xenophobic, 
came  Increasingly  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
Latin  American  demagogs. 

Democratic  regimes  were  sorely  tried:  the 
more  fragile  of  them  collapsed  Into  dictator- 
ships. The  pK>ssibillty  of  mass  violence  be- 
came ever  more  real;  It  is  symbolic  tliat  the 
decade  began  In  the  year  of  the  devastating 
Bogota  riots  and  ended  in  the  year  that  Vice 
President  Nixon  was  att.acked  In  Lima  and 
Caracas.  Fidel  Castro  is  reported  to  have 
been  In  Bogota  in  1948;  we  know  where  he 
was  In  1958. 

Where  was  the  United  Stat^.s''  Was  It 
energetically,  wholeheartedly,  and  constrtjc- 
tlvely  helping  the  Latin  Americans  to  solve 
their  economic  and  social  problems?  Was  It 
Identified  In  the  minds  of  Latin  America's 
young  people  with  the  forces  of  responsible 
but  major  change?  Did  the  United  States, 
through  Its  actions  in  that  decade,  give  those 
young  people  reason  automatically  to  cast 
their  lot  with  It  In  the  global  struggle  against 
communism?     The  questions  are  rhetorical. 

Young  people  do  not  stay  young;  a  per- 
son 20  years  old  in  1948  was  30  In  1858;  be 
Is  87  today.     The  United  States,   through 


negligence  rather   than  design,  nearly  for- 
feited a  generation  of  Latin  Americans. 

That  it  did  not  altogether  forfeit  them  is 
due  to  the  tardy  recognition  by  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  that  the  "immense 
reservoir  of  goodwill"  was  rapidly  drying  up. 
More  important,  it  is  due  to  the  sensitivity 
and  vision  of  President  Kennedy,  who  cap- 
tured the  Imagination  of  Latin  Americans 
as  no  other  UJS.  President,  except  Lincoln, 
has  done  and  who,  through  his  announce- 
ment of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  put  the 
United  States  squarely  on  the  side  of  pro- 
found reform  in  Latin  America. 

President  Kennedy's  Latin  American  pol- 
icy combined,  as  deftly  as  two  such  incon- 
gruent  elements  can  be  combined,  the  good 
neighbor  and  the  cold  war.  Both  weighed 
heavUy  in  all  his  Latin  American  decisions. 
Some  among  us  criticized  him  for  the  incon- 
clusiveness  of  his  actions  against  Castro, 
but  the  President  w^as  not  to  be  ptjshed  into 
behavior  that  would  Jeopardize,  perhaps  de- 
stroy, the  developing  climate  of  Inter- 
American  trust  and  cooperation.  When  the 
introduction  of  missiles  directly  threatened 
our  vital  national  Interests,  he  moved  force- 
fully, but  that  threat  absent,  he  acted  with 
masterfiU  restraint. 

Sonae  Latin  Americans  criticized  him  for 
nuLklng  assistance  under  the  AUlance  few- 
Progress  contingent  upon  the  carrying  out 
ot  dlffictUt  rrforms,  but  the  President,  re- 
lating the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  the  cold 
war.  Judged  that  only  by  undergoing  pro- 
found and  p*lnful  change  could  the  socie- 
ties of  Latin  America  acquire  the  Inner  co- 
herence, the  national  consens\is,  that  would 
make  p>06sible  their  withstanding,  over  the 
long  term,  CtMnmunist  subversion  and 
aggression. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  personal  dimension 
of  President  Kennedy's  Latin  American  be- 
havior that  transcended  policy  matters  as 
such,  one  that  must  be  taken  Into  account 
In  assessing  his  performance.  He  conveyed 
to  the  Latin  Americans,  as  his  predecessors 
had  not  done,  that  he  understood  and  sym- 
pathized with  them,  that  their  problems 
were  his  problems.  Responsible  democratic 
and  reformist  Latin  Americans  felt  that  in 
President  Kennedy  they  had  a  champion. 

President  Johnson  Inherited  President 
Kennedy's  Latin  American  problems  and  pro- 
gram. What  he  did  not  and  could  not  in- 
herit was  the  special  trust  and  confidence 
Inrested  In  President  Kennedy  by  the  Latin 
Americans.  That  trust  and  confidence  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  have  to  earn  himself. 

It  must  be  said  that  he  has  not  yet  earned 
It,  and  that  this  Government's  reaction  to 
the  outbreak  of  major  disorders  In  the  Domi- 
nican Republic  has  done  little  to  reassure 
those  to  the  south. 

Today  Latin  America  Is  in  crisis.  Only 
in  Mexico  and  Chile,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
In  Costa  Rica,  Is  there  real  Institutional 
stability,  and  the  future  of  at  least  two  of 
those  countries  is  p>erhaps  less  certain  than 
present  appearances  would  indicate. 

The  causes  of  the  crisis  are  well-known: 
the  revolution  of  expectations:  expanding 
populations  pressing  on  limited  resources; 
Immense  poptilatlon  shifts  from  rural  squal- 
or to  urban  poverty  and  congestion;  In- 
vidious class  distinctions:  serious  unemploy- 
ment and  worrisome  Inflation:  Inequitable 
patterns  of  tax  and  Income  distribution;  un- 
responslTe  and  Ineffective  governments;  lack 
of  skilled  and  responsible  political  leader- 
ship and  of  adequate  Institutions  for  effec- 
tive popular  political  participation. 

This  list  is  far  from  exhaustive.  But  are 
there  not  enough  items  on  it  to  account  for 
massive  unrest  in  Latin  America?  The  tur- 
bulence we  have  seen  in  the  regflon  In  the 
past  Is  likely  to  pale  before  the  turbulence 
we  shall  see  during  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 
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In  the  absence  of  out-and-out  occupation 
by  our  Anned  Forces,  we  cannot  exert  other 
than  marginal  and  Indirect  control  over  de- 
velopments In  the  states  of  Latin  America. 
With  that  In  mind,  what  should  our  policy 
be  as  we  confront  the  troubled  situation  be- 
low our  borders?  In  the  eyes  of  the  world 
we  are  at  a  clear  policy  crossroads  today, 
and  the  world  Is  awaiting  our  next  major  de- 
cision to  see  which  route  jjre  have  chosen. 
The  options  available  to  us  can  be  reduced  to 
two. 

First,  we  can  conclude,  as  evidently  we  did 
in  talcing  our  Dominican  actions,  that  the 
cold-war  risks  In  this  hemisphere  have  be- 
come so  great,  the  capability  of  Communist 
elements  to  take  advantage  ot  situations  so 
advanced,  and  the  inability  of  other  Latin 
American  elements  to  deal  with  the  internal 
problems  of  their  societies  so  manifest,  that 
the  United  States  must  reexamine  its  whole 
relationship  to  the  inter-American  sjrstem 
and  to  the  good-neighbor  p>ollcy  that  system 
reflects. 

More  specifically,  we  can  conclude  that 
the  United  States  must  take  to  itself  the 
right  not  ooly  unilaterally  to  determine  the 
existence  and  nature  of  Ciommunist  threats 
of  takeover  of  Latin  American  societies,  but 
also  to  act  unilaterally  or  preemptively  If  In 
our  Judgment  such  action  Is  called  for  to 
repel  those  threats.  The  p)rlnciples  of  self- 
determination,  nonintervention  and  multi- 
lateral decisionmaking  regrettably  may  have 
to  take  second  place  from  time  to  time  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  cold  war.  Those  principles, 
of  course,  will  remain  operative,  but  only 
within  limits  established  by  ourselves. 

The  second  option  depends  upon  a  sharply 
different  assessmient.  By  this  assessment, 
the  conflict  between  progressive  and  tradi- 
tional Interests  is  the  dominant  problem  in 
Latin  America  today,  and  our  cold-war  en- 
gagement with  the  Communists  in  the  hemi- 
sphere is  refracted  through  this  prism  in 
the  eyes  of  most  politically  engaged  Latin 
Americans.  They  do  not,  and  they  will  not, 
sec  the  cold  war  as  we  do.  Most  Latin  Amer- 
ican societies  are  in  the  incipient  stages 
of  profound  national  transformation  wltli 
attendant  disorder  and  the  likelihood  of 
violence  (after  all,  the  mold  of  custom  Is  be- 
ing broken) .  But  very  few  Latin  Americans 
participating  in  the  social  and  political  proc- 
sses  now  underway  foresee — or  want  to  fore- 
see—at the  end  of  their  national  revolutions 
a  substitution  of  their  former  relationship 
with  the  United  States  by  a  suffocating  iden- 
tification with  the  Communist  world. 

What  they  want  is  independence,  identity, 
integrity,  national  dignity,  things  of  which 
they  feel  their  histories  have  until  now  de- 
prived them.  What  they  want  is  to  move 
into  the  modern  world,  but  to  do  so  on  their 
own.  not  on  the  leading  strings  of  either  the 
United  States  or  the  Communist  powers. 
Tliey  want  to  be  free  to  make  their  own  mis- 
takes, to  decide  their  own  destinies.  They  do 
not  want  to  be  Commtmlsts  nor  to  see  their 
societies  taken  over  by  the  Communists:  but 
they  take  It  111  that  the  United  States  should 
presume  to  tell  them  what  they  can  and 
cannot  want. 

The  policy  course  that  one  derives  from 
this  assessment  calls  for  sensitive  under- 
standing of  the  aspirations  that  motivate 
niost  demands  for  change  in  todays  Latin 
America.  It  calls  for  a  recognition  that  to 
equate  antl-Americanlsm  with  procommu- 
nism  is  much  too  simple,  and  that  much 
activity  tliat  we  regard  as  being  undertaken 
against  our  Interest  Is  not  sparked  by  the 
Communists  nor  being  carried  out  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  tlie  region  into  the  Com- 
munist camp. 

It  also  calls  for  the  utmost  restraint  and 
the  most  scrupulous  caution  on  our  part  in 
the  use  of  o\ir  coercive  i>ower.  It  calls  for 
a  show  of  confidence  In  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans, a  willingness  to  stand  in  the  back- 
ground and  to  let  them  largely  on  tlieir  own 


complete  their  perilous  passage  to  modernity. 
It  calls  for  a  substantial  elevation  in  the 
status  assigned  to  good-neighbor  considera- 
tions In  the  formulation  of  our  decisions,  a 
further  development  of  the  Latin  American 
policies  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  John 
P.  Kennedy,  and  the  evaluation  of  cold-war 
threats  under  the  assumptions  of  good- 
neighbor  premises  rather  than  the  reverse. 

The  risks  involved  in  this  second  policy 
are  real.  We  cannot  forget  our  bitter  Cuban 
experience.  But  we  do  the  I«tin  Americans 
small  credit  by  assuming  that  the  lessons 
of  Cuba  have  been  altogether  lost  upon  them. 
Moreover,  we  must  weigh  these  risks  against 
the  certain  consequences  of  following  the 
first  policy.  Those  consequences  include  the 
evisceration  of  the  inter-Anaerican  system, 
a  sharp  reversal  in  our  progress  toward  inter- 
American  community,  the  welling  up  of  great 
resentment  toward  the  United  States  on  the 
part  of  most  Latin  Americans,  and  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  appeal  of  Commu- 
nist propaganda  and  agitation. 

Further,  If  we  follow  this  policy,  we  shall 
probably  have  to  set  up  proxy  or  client  re- 
gimes in  troubled  parts  of  the  hemisphere 
more  and  more  frequently,  in  violation  of 
legitimate  nationalist  aspirations,  and  to 
commit  our  own  Armed  Forces,  with  the 
deplorable  effects  such  comnoitment  entails. 
Neither  our  own  long-term  interests  nor 
those  of  the  Latin  Americans  will  be  well 
served  if  we   follow  this  course. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  reassign  primacy 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  good  neighbor  in 
our  hemispheric  dealings,  we  shall  probably 
see  intensified  and  ever  mora  fruitful  effort? 
by  responsible  Latin  American  leaders  to 
work  together  and  with  iis.  across  national 
frontiers,  to  resolve  pres.=:ing  Latin  American 
problems.  Knowing  that  we  will  protect 
them  against  external  threats  and  will  help 
them  upon  request  to  cope  with  domestic 
violence  and  subversion,  they  will  move 
with  greater  assurance  and  optimism  to 
meet  the  demands  of  their  societies. 
Knowing  that  otu  attitude  toward  them 
is  benign  and  constructive,  they  will 
assert  their  independence  fi-om  us  in  var- 
ious ways,  experimenting  with  their  free- 
dom. They  will  increasingly  act  without  us; 
they  will  not  be  acting  against  us.  Over  the 
longer  term  they  will  surmount  their  in- 
grained fear  of  us,  their  nivgging  sense  of 
inferiority  in  dealing  with  us.  and  will  as- 
sume their  proper  roles  as  self-confident, 
responsible  members  of  a  hemispheric  com- 
munity of  which  we.  too,  will  be  a  part. 

Stirely  that  is  outcome  we  want  to  see. 
Surely  the  running  of  some  short-term  risks 
is  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  it.s  attain- 
ment. 


The  Late  Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston 


was  an  humble  and  devoted  public  ser- 
vant. He  was  unswerving  in  his  fidelity 
to  truth.  He  discharged  all  of  the  viial 
functions  of  high  oflBce  in  a  manner 
which  proved  him  to  be  worthy  of  th? 
confidence  of  the  people  he  so  well  aiii 
ably  represented.  Prom  an  humble 
beginning  through  all  of  the  hardships 
and  vicissitudes  of  life  he  moved  to  plac -s 
of  prominence  and  great  responsibility 
in  the  public  life  of  his  State  and  Nation. 
When  he  left  the  shores  of  sound  for  the 
great  realm  of  silence,  I  lost  a  true  and 
beloved  friend,  and  his  State  and  Nation 
lost  a  great  statesman.  May  the  Lord  of 
Mercy  bless  and  sustain  the  members  of 
his  family,  and  may  the  love  and  sym- 
pathy of  his  friends  soften  the  sorrow 
they  are  now  suffering. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF    NORTH    CAROirNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  our  late 
and  beloved  colleague,  Olin  Johnston, 
who  by  the  simplicity  of  his  life  and  by 
his  devotion  to  duty  and  by  his  sterling 
character  and  great  ability  endeared 
himself  to  his  colleagues  and  to  his  coun- 
trymen. In  the  golden  hours  of  his 
great  life,  he  left  the  shores  of  sotmd  and 
moved  into  the  great  realm  of  silence  to 
receive  the  full  reward  which  his  stroiig 
faith  had  purchased.  Olin  Johnston 
was  a  brave  and  courageous  man,  yet  he 


The  20th  Anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF   MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^; 

Tuesday.  June  29,  1965 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jupc 
26.  1955",  the  United  Nations  observed  <1>' 
20th  anniversai-y  of  the  signing  of  .'.- 
charter  in  San  Francisco.  On  this  occa- 
sion. I  should  like  to  add  my  voice  tj 
those  of  my  colleagues  in  calling  for  sun- 
port  of  this  international  Organization. 
A  recent  survey  revealed  that  less  tlian 
10  percent  of  American  citizens  have  any 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  work.  This  Is,  to  say  the 
least,  disturbing.  The  United  Nations 
needs  wide  public  understanding  of  it.s 
acti\'ities  if  it  is  to  have  the  backiir^  it 
requires.  As  a  contribution  to  a  bc'tcr 
public  understanding  of  the  United  Na- 
tions I  discussed  the  work  of  this  world 
body  in  my  weekly  report  to  constituents 
which  is  being  broadcast  this  week  over 
radio  stations  throughout  Maryland's 
Fifth  District.  The  following  are  cx- 
ceiT>ts  of  this  report : 

ExcEHPTS    OF    Report    to    Constitients    by 

REPRESENTATrVE      HFRVEY      G.      MACHEN      FOR 

Bro.\dcast    During    Week    of   June    21    to 

July  2.  1965 

It  seems  to  me  that  before  wo  can  1:h  1- 
ligently  assess  the  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions during  the  past  20  years,  we  mtu^t  recall 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  formed. 
Broadly,  these  purposes  fall  into  two  caie- 
gories.  First,  political  and  diplomatic  work 
aimed  directly  at  the  maintenance  of  pc.i:e; 
and,  second,  social  and  economic  activities 
that  indirectly  promote  stable,  lasting  pi:.o<? 
by  helping  to  eliminate  the  underlying  c.iufes 
of  conflict. 

Tlie  U.N.  record  of  action  in  both  tSiose 
categories  is  impressive.  In  carrying  out  its 
peacekeeping  function,  the  United  Natlcr.s 
has  scared  many  notabe  successes. 

The  U.N.  has  helped  to  deter  or  to  termi- 
nate warfare  in  Iran  and  Greece,  in  Ka.slimir 
and  Korea,  in  the  Congo  and  the  Cartbb-  .in. 
and  twice  In  the  Middle  East  and  twii-e  in 
the  Western  Piicific. 

It  has  settled  disjiutes  between  cou!."ii« 
which  could  have  escalated  into  world  •*;!: 
III. 
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In  the  tense  moments  of  the  great  powers' 
confrontation  over  Cuba  in  1962,  the  UJf. 
provided  a  worldwide  forvmi  for  presenting 
the  VJS.  case  and  for  mustering  world  opin- 
ion— an  Important  facUM"  In  Initiating  Rtis- 
sia's  withdrawal  of  troops  and  mlssUes  from 
Cuba.  Although  the  Issue  was  resolved  by 
the  powers  concerned,  the  U.N.  discussions 
provided  the  necessary  "cooling  off"  period. 

But  many  of  the  U.N.'s  greatest  successes 
in  p>eacekeeping  have  come  about  as  a  result 
of  quiet  diplomacy  by  its  Secretariat.  No 
publicity  has  been  given  to  these  activities 
becatise  of  a  fear  that  it  might  embarrass 
the  cotm tries  concerned  and  cause  other  na- 
tions to  hesitate  before  seeking  the  good  of- 
fices of  the  U.N. 

Just  as  has  been  the  case  with  many  of 
the  U.N.'s  peacekeeping  achievements,  little 
publicity  has  been  given  to  the  constructive 
social  and  economic  work  of  the  U.N.  Many 
otherwise  well-informed  Americans  are  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  over  20,000  of  the  25,000 
staff  members  employed  by  the  U.N.  and  its 
related  agencies  are  excltislvely  engaged  in 
promoting  social  and  economic  welfare.  The 
point  can  be  driven  home  with  other  sig- 
itificant — yet  little  known — statistics.  Since 
1949,  for  example,  no  less  than  $6  billion 
flowed  from  the  three  capital  supplying  m- 
stitutions  associated  with  the  U.N.  to  help 
meet  urgent  capital  requirements  of  develop- 
ing countries.  In  addition.  18.000  interna- 
t'onal  experts  have  been  sent  to  those  coun- 
tries under  U.N.  auspices  to  impart  their 
skills. 

The  economic  help  and  technical  assistance 
which  the  U.N.  provides  low-income  and  de- 
veloping countries  is  an  important  weapon 
to  combat  the  basic  causes  of  war:  hunger, 
poverty,  illiteracy,  and  ill  health.  These  ac- 
tivities have  an  essential  role  to  play  in  the 
epic  struggle  currently  being  waged  by  al- 
most two-thirds  of  humanity  to  raise  living 
standards.  Future  historians  may  see  the 
outcome  of  this  struggle  as  the  pivotal  event 
c;  this  century. 

We  all  know  that  the  U.N.  has  its  limita- 
tions. After  all,  it  is  a  human  Institution, 
cue  which  reflects  the  Idealism  and  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  people  it  represents.  But  with 
?.':!  Its  weaknesses,  the  U.N.  has  served  well 
fue  cause  of  world  peace  and  progress  and 
therefore  has  served  well  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  each  of  its  citizens. 

In  this  world  which  now  can  be  spanned 
in  hotirs,  where  science  can  bring  about 
either  undreamed-of  progress  or  complete 
devastation,  the  U.N.  must  continue  its  work. 
We  can  Improve  and  strengthen  It,  and  this 
we  mtist  do.  But  until  a  better  way  to  keep 
tJte  peace  comes  along,  we  must  have  the 
UN.  It  Is,  as  President  Johnson  once  said, 
tiie  best  instrtmient  yet  devised  to  promote 
the  p)eace  of  the  world  and  to  promote  tlie 
wcU-being  of  mankind. 


The  Heart  of  the   Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL.  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1965 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  this  distinguished  body  to  the 
outstanding  article  written  by  my  close 
friend,  Thomas  M.  Hennessey,  vice  presi- 
de nt  of  the  New  England  Telephone  & 
T.  legraph  Co.  and  a  past  president  of 
tl  e  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
tn.Tce.    This  article,  entitled  "The  Heart 


of  the  Problan,"  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  New  England  Tel^hone 
Co.'s  monthly  magazine.  In  the  article 
Mr.  Hennessey  eloquently  states  how  the 
Boston  businessman  is  helping  to  make 
equal  emplojrment  <H>Portunity  a  reality 
Ui  our  cradle  of  liberty.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
just  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
salute  Mr.  Heruiessey  and  the  other  en- 
lightened Boston  businessmen  who  rec- 
ognize that  their  responsibility  to  the 
community  no  longer  stopKs  at  the  door- 
step of  the  plant,  and  to  place  in  the 
Record  this  fine  article: 
The  Heart  of  the  Problem:  "Today  s  En- 
lightened Busii*ESSMAN  Recognizes  That 

His  Responsibility  to  the  Community  no 

Longer    Stops    at   the    Doorstep    of    His 

Plant" 

(By  Thomas  M.  Hennessey* 

Boston  is  on  the  move.  Its  skyline  reflects 
a  most  refreshing  change  as  new  construc- 
tion, both  public  and  private.  Is  gradually 
but  unmisUkably  recording  the  constructive 
forward  look  that  has  now  gripped  the  entire 
community. 

But  the  strength  of  any  community  is  de- 
rived from  its  people — their  interests,  their 
vigor,  and  their  dedication  to  the  long-term 
objectives  of  the  area. 

To  the  Boston  businessman.  I  am  sure 
that  next  to  the  economic  health  of  the  Bos- 
ton community,  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  of  the  mldsUtles  Is  the  far-reaching 
impact  of  the  nonwhltes  in  the  Roxbtiry  and 
North  Dorchester  area. 

During  recent  years,  I  have  detected  a 
growing  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  Boston's  businessmen  toward  the  future  of 
the  city.  It  is  economic — but  it  is  also  civic, 
social,  and  basically  human.  For  todays 
enlightened  businessman  recognizes  that  his 
responsibility  to  the  community  no  longer 
stops  at  the  doorstep  of  his  plant.  It  spreads 
out  Into  all  areas  of  the  city,  embracing  the 
broad  consideration  that  must  be  given  to 
the  smoldering  social,  economic,  and  edu- 
cational problems  facing  the  community. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  March  11  that 
one  of  Boston's  clergjinen,  the  Reverend 
James  J.  Reeb,  gave  his  life  at  Selma,  Ala., 
for  certain  American  principles  so  universally 
accepted  by  people  in  this  Nation. 

Such  a  tragic  event  Is  already  prompting 
many  people  In  the  Boston  area  to  take  an- 
other long  hard  look  at  where  we  really  stand 
on  this  highly  emotional  but  nevertheless 
practical  problem  facing  the  city  of  Boston. 

It  Is  a  problem  of  which  there  are  many 
facets.  They  include  emplojTnent.  housing, 
and  education.  These  are  the  things  in 
which  the  Negroes  of  Boston  want  equality — 
and  to  which  they  are  entitled  not  only  by 
tlie  laws  of  the  land,  but  also  by  the  moral 
principles  by  which  we  all  live. 

The  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  dedicated  to  a  better  future  for  the  Bos- 
ton area.  It  is  motivated  not  only  by  en- 
lightened self-interest,  but  also  by  a  broad 
sense  of  civic  responsibility — to  make  Boston 
a  better  place  for  all  of  its  people  and  to 
search  out  and  work  toward  a  complete  reali- 
zation of  complete  equality  for  all  of  its 
people. 

In  this  connection  the  chamber,  some  IVi 
years  ago,  placed  its  principal  emphasis  on 
the  field  of  equal  emplo3maent  opportunity. 
It  worked  with  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  organized  itself  to  be  the 
implementing  agency  for  the  Governors  plan 
for  equal  employment  opportunity  In  Great- 
er Boston. 

Under  this  program,  the  chamber  worked 
with  various  business  firms  in  Boston,  en- 
couraging a  constructive  approach  to  the 
basic  problem.  As  a  result,  some  20  Boston 
firms  have  led  the  way  by  coming  forward 
with  well-conceived  progranu  to  provide 
greater   employment   o^xxtunities    for    the 


Negroes  of  Boston.  They  were  formally  ac- 
cepted u  participants  In  the  Governor's  plan 
for  equal  emplojrment  opportunity.  They 
were  joined  by  some  30  other  firms  that  were 
brought  into  the  plan  by  the  Associated  In- 
dustries of  Massachusetts. 

For  the  Boston  firms,  progress  has  begun. 
But  it  is  only  a  beginning  of  a  beginning. 
In  August  1964,  a  sampling  was  taken  of 
firms  enrolled  in  the  Massachusettts  plan 
on  their  hiring  experience  for  the  preceding 
8  months.  These  firms  reported  that  a  total 
of  312  Negroes  were  placed  on  their  payrolls 
during  this  8-month  period.  This  means 
that  among  this  group  of  firms  approxi- 
mately 40  new  jobs  each  month  were  opened 
up  to"  Negroes.  These  new  employees  are 
now  appearing  as  accountants,  craftsmen, 
tellers,  personnel  representatives,  in  clerical 
groups,  and  as  management  trainees. 

Thev  not  only  represent  Negro  additions 
to  business  pajrrolls,  but  more  significantly, 
they  represent  new  and  more  visible  assign- 
ments for  Negroes  in  Boston's  business 
complex. 

For  those  who  travel  the  downtown  area. 
statistics  are  not  required  to  demonstrate 
what  is  happening  in  Boston's  central  busi- 
ness district.  As  I  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out  to  my  conamunlty  colleagues  as  we  walk 
along  Devonshire  Street  at  8:15  a.m.,  the 
trend  of  greater  Negro  empl03maent  In  this 
area  is  most  conspicuous.  Negro  men  and 
women — smart,  alert,  and  business-bent — 
are  on  the  street  with  their  fellow  white  em- 
ployees on  their  way  to  work  in  the  citys 
financial  and  professional  institutions.  This 
is  in  dramatic  contrast  with  the  situation  a 
few  years  ago. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  even 
more  significant  than  employment  figures, 
are  the  basic  attitudes  and  convictions  that 
have  been  shown  by  these  enlightened  em- 
plovers  In  Boston.  Not  reflected  In  statistics, 
these  basic  atttttides  are  nevertheless  a  real 
source  of  encouragement. 

Fundamental  to  employment  is  the  quali- 
fied applicant.  No  one  advocates  the  lower- 
ing of  employment  standards  as  a  solu- 
tion to  the  economic  problem  of  minority 
groups.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
when  any  employer  lets  down  on  his  stand- 
ards of  employment,  that  la  the  day  when 
his  business  starts  to  go  downhill.  He  can- 
not do  It,  he  should  not  do  It,  and  he  should 
not  be  asked  to  do  It. 

On  the  other  hand,  qualified  Negroes  can 
be  found.  And  it  Is  significant  that  many 
employers  are  no  longer  waiting  for  qtiallfled 
Negro  applicants  to  come  into  their  employ- 
ment offices.  Such  a  pwocedure  would  be 
wholly  inadequate. 

Imagination,  initiative,  and  a  sense  of 
community  obligation  have  combined  to  en- 
courage employers  to  find  new  ways  of  lo- 
cating those  qualified  for  emplojmient. 

Here  let  me  cite  a  few  examples.  They  are 
specific,  they  are  real,  smd  they  reflect  the 
employer's  growing  desire  to  break  new 
ground  in  an  effort  to  fljid  qualified  appli- 
cants— even  though  this  Involves  more  than 
routine  recruiting  procedures. 

The  first  Is  the  novel  establishment  of 
temporary  satellite  employment  ofBcee  such 
as  the  one  recently  set  up  at  Freedom  House 
In  Roxbury. 

A  second  involves  the  special  tuiiion-free 
clerical  courses  given  at  Chandler  School 
last  summer,  the  costs  of  which  were  borne 
by  the  school  and  Interested  Boston  em- 
ployers. 

A  third  Instance  Involves  participation  by 
employers  In  Northeastero  University's  new 
plan  for  recruiting  young  Negroes,  and  com- 
mitment by  employers  to  hire  these  students 
in  their  flLrms  as  part  of  Northeastern 's  co- 
operative employment  program. 

These  and  many  other  steps  being  taken 
by  Boston  employers  illustrate  an  attitude 
on  which  depends  the  permanent  long-term 
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solution      to    the    employment   problem    ot 
minority  groups. 

On  March  8.  1965,  the  chamber's  board  of 
directors  took  an  unprecedented  step  In  Its 
determination  to  And  soiutlons  to  Boeton's 
problems.  It  recognized  that  the  heart  of 
Negro  problems  and  frusteatlons  in  Boston 
centered  on  educational  opportunity.  It  was 
also  clear  that  the  business  community  was 
dependent  on  a  continuous  stream  of  quali- 
fied applicants  from  the  public  school 
svstem. 
'  Finally,  the  chamber  foimd  that  there 
was  a  disproportionate  concentration  of  Ne- 
groes in  certain  schools,  and  that  this  con- 
centration was  Impairing  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation not  only  in  these  schools  but  in 
schools   throughout  the  city. 

The  chamber  concluded  that  It  was  now 
its  responsibility  to  acknowledge  the  problem 
and  to  mobilize  the  resources  of  the  com- 
munity to  correct  this  fundamental  condi- 
tion. 

From  the  very  start,  my  own  Interest  In 
this  area  has  been  entirely  objective.  From 
my  contacts  with  leaders  of  the  Negro  com- 
munity, and  from  my  experiences  on  the 
Mayor's  Committee  for  Civic  Unity,  the  Gov- 
ernor's Advisory  Committee  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment, the  Massachusetts  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  and  the  Kleman  Committee  on 
Racial  Imbalance  and  Education.  I  have 
been  exposed  to  the  actual  conditions  as 
they  now  exist  and  to  the  personal  expres- 
sions of  attitudes  and  points  of  view  of  those 
subjected  to  these  conditions. 

With  this  kind  of  exposure  and  back- 
ground. I  can  heartily  subscribe  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  chamber's  directors  on  the 
matter  of  racial  concentration  in  the  Boston 
public  schools. 

Population  reports  clearly  show  that  in 
the  1950-60  decade  Boston's  nonwhite 
population  Increased  60.2  percent  (42.744- 
68.493)  while  the  city's  wtate  population 
decreased  17  percent  (758,700-628,704) .  Pres- 
ent trends  Indicate  that  there  will  be  about 
100,000  nonwhitee  in  Boston  by  1970,  or  ap- 
proximately 15  to  20  percent  of  the  projected 
city  total. 

These  population  statistics  mean  quite 
simply  that  any  shortcomings  or  inequalities 
that  exist  today  In  the  education  of  minori- 
ties will  be  seriously  compounded  within  the 
next  few  ye;irs  unless  corrective  action  is 
taken 

Looking  at  the  racial  composition  of  our 
schools.  v,e  note  that  approximately  21.000 
nonwhites  are  enrolled  in  the  public  school 
system  which  has  a  total  pupil  enrollment 
of  91.800.  Of  the  21.000  nonwhite  students, 
some  15.000  are  enrolled  in  elementary  schools 
with  the  remainder  evenly  divided  into  the 
Junior  high  and  high  schools.  Boston's  prob- 
lems with  racial  Imbalance  obviously  rest 
primarily  with  the  elementary  schools.  Im- 
balance at  these  grade  levels  exists  to  the 
point  that  approximately  50  percent  of  all 
Negro  children  In  the  school  system  are  en- 
rolled In  districts  where  19  out  of  20  pupils 
are  Negro. 

As  a  members  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Ecucatlon's  Advisory  Comnuttee  on 
Racial  Imbalance  and  Education,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  adverse  effects 
of  racial  Imbalance  In  our  public  school  sys- 
tem. 

Lack  of  self-confidence,  motivation,  basic 
educational  skills,  and  sometimes  the  pres- 
ence of  psychological  disorders  characterize 
culturally  and  economically  deprived  chil- 
dren. The  thought  that  all  or  some  of  this  is 
the  byproduct  of  racial  concentrations  in  the 
ptibllc  school  system  should  be  of  the  utmost 
concern  to  us. 

Disparities  in  reading  achievement.  Intelli- 
gence ratios,  special  class  children  in  regular 
classes.  pupU-teacher  ratios,  and  ph3relcal  fa- 
cilities   between    predominantly   white   and 


nonwhite  schools  demand  our  study  and  our 
immediate  attention. 

Here  in  Boston  the  need  for  new  and  ex- 
panded educational  opportunity  becomes 
enormously  complicated  wltb  the  obsolescent 
and  already  deteriorated  physical  plant  of  the 
Boston  public  schools.  Nonetheless,  the  com- 
munity has  an  enormous  stAke  In  seeing  that 
the  harmful  effects  of  racial  concentration 
are  overcome  and  the  total  educational  en- 
vironment for  all  children  Improved. 

Today's  business  Is  changing.  Each  day 
there  is  a  decrease  In  the-  requirement  for 
unskilled  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  highly  technological  society  is 
requiring  greater  vocational  preparation. 

I  think  we  all  want  the  new  Boston  to  pro- 
vide a  maximum  of  opportunity  for  all  its 
citizens.  This  can  only  come  when  they  have 
the  maximum  economic  and  social  skills, 
education  and  employment  opportunities 
leading  to  a  better  community. 


Something  for  the  U.N. 


EXTENSION  OP  REIVIARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHI AS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  29,  1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  of  favorable  comment  has  greeted 
the  proposal  to  create  a  special  volunteer 
1st  Brigade  of  the  American  Armed 
Forces  for  noncombatent  service  in 
United  Nations  peaceke^ing  operations. 
The  creation  of  this  brigade,  as  one 
means  of  renewing  the  American  com- 
mitment to  the  U.N.,  was  suggested  last 
week  by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas, 
Congressman  Robert  Ellsworth;  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Congressman 
Frank  Horton;  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Congi-essman  F.  Bradford 
Morse;  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Congressman  Ogden  Reio;  the  gentleman 
from  Maine,  Congressman  St.anley  R. 
Tupper;  and  myself. 

At  a  time  when  the  strengthening  of 
the  United  Nations  is  of  paramount  con- 
cern, I  ajn  pleased  that  two  importajit 
newspapers  have  endorsed  the  proposed 
1st  Brigade.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  following 
editorials,  from  the  Boston  Herald  and 
the  Wichita  Eagle: 

[Prom  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  June  24,  1965] 
Something  for  the  U.N. 

President  Johnson  could  do  worse,  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  United  Nations  on  its  20th 
birthday,  than  to  endorse  a  new  plan  put 
forward  by  six  House  Republicans. 

The  Congressmen,  who  include  Representa- 
tive P.  Bradford  Morse,  of  Massachusetts, 
propose  that  the  United  States  create  a  stand- 
by U.S.  military  tmit  of  approximately  1,000 
volunteers  to  be  available  on  call  to  the  U.N, 
for  peacekeeping  purposes. 

Two  years  ago  Secretary  General  Thant 
urged  members  nations  to  establish  "suitable 
units  which  could  be  made  available  at  short 
notice  for  UJJ.  service"  as  a  substitute  for  a 
permanent  UJ*.  force.  Since  that  time  a 
number  of  nations  have  answered  the  call. 

Canada.  Iran.  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands 
have  all  earmarked  units  of  their  regular 
forces.  The  fotu-  Scandinavian  countries  are 
creating  a  permanent  standby  force.  And 
Britain  has  Indicated  its  willingness  to  pro- 
vide logistical  support  on  ft  regular  basis. 


But  the  United  States,  while  publicly  ap- 
plauding  the  idea,  has  done  nothing  of  a 
practical  nature  to  carry  It  out. 

The  plan  of  the  Republican  six  Is  quite 
specific.  The  unit  they  propose  would  be 
the  1st  Brigade  of  the  U.S.  armed  services 
(Forces  for  International  Relief  on  Standb>  i 
And  It  would  consist  of  units  with  specialized 
technical  skills — mobile  medical  teams,  com- 
munications experts,  supply  and  transport 
fipeclalists.  engineering  personnel,  and  mul»i. 
lingual  interpreters — on  the  theory  that 
"great  power"  combat  troops  are  not  wanted 
by  the  U.N.  The  Congressmen  also  suggest 
that  the  services  of  the  Military  Air  Transport 
System  (MATS)  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  should  be  placed  on  permanent  Cill 
to  the  U.N. 

Such  a  commitment  by  the  United  States 
would  do  much  to  step  up  the  world  body's 
capacity  for  ready  response  to  threats  to  the 
peace.  It  would  also  be,  in  the  Congress- 
men's words,  "a  sj-mbol  of  this  NatioM's 
faith  In  the  U.N." 

Why  not?  What  better  contribution  coxr.d 
we  make  on  the  U.N.'s  birthday — and  whixt 
more  practical  contribution  In  view  of  our 
continuing  commitment  to  provide  emer- 
gency help? 

Tlie  1st  Brigade  plan  should  be  given  care- 
ful and  serious  consideration. 


June  29,  1965 
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I  From   the  Wic'nita    (Kans.i    Eagle  June  :U. 

1965) 

A  Sound  Idea 

Representative  Bob  Ellsworth,  of  Kans.  s 
and  five  other  young  Republicans  in  Congrc.<:s 
have  come  up  with  what  sotmds  like  a  grid 
idea  for  strengthening  the  effectiveness  of  ir.e 
peacekeeping  operation  of  the  U.N. 

They  would  create  a  U.S.  1st  Brigade,  which 
would  consist  of  technical  volunteers  from 
the  U.S.  armed  services  on  standby  duty  to 
assist  U.N.  forces  whenever  and  wherever 
needed.  They  would  be  knowledgeable  in 
logistics,  communications,  engineering,  medi- 
cine, quartermaster  problems  and  languages. 

This  brigade  would  be  supp^?&^nted  by  tlie 
Military  Air  Transport  Service,  which  would 
be  on  permanent  call  to  the  UJ^.  to  alr'.ift 
men  and  materiel  in  any  U.N.  peacekeeping 
operation. 

Often  It  Is  technicians  who  are  In  short  rj; 
supply  when  the  U.N.  forces  must  go  Into  ..c- 
tion,  and  the  provision  of  such  a  force  as  the 
Congressmen  suggest  would  meet  a  real  need. 
It  would.  In  addition,  bolster  this  country's 
often-expressed  confidence  In  the  U.N.  as  a 
viaable  agency  to  serve  the  cause  of  world 
peace. 


Congress  in  Boob-Land 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  we^k, 
I  voted  against  the  temporary  extension 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administi  i- 
tion  because  of  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
miserable  performance  record  in  my 
home  State  of  West  Virginia.  Soon  '.ve 
will  have  coming  up  on  the  floor  of  tliis 
great  House,  a  bill  which  would  incor- 
porate the  ARA  into  a  new  Federal 
agency  to  be  knoi^ii  as  the  Economic 
Development  Administration.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  touched  on  this  subject 
with  an  editorial  in  the  Jime  29  edition. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 


leagues, Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  include  the 
editorial  in  the  Record: 

Congress  in   Boob-Land 

If  a  doctor  prescribes  something  to  im- 
jTove  the  health  of  a  patient  and  it  doesn't 
v,ork,  he  isn't  likely  to  keep  on  prescribing 
t  lie  same  remedy,  any  more  than  a  business- 
man virtll  continue  a  sales-boosting  plan  that 
has  flopped. 

Now  in  Congress  there  are  doctors  and 
inislnessmen — and.  indeed,  representatives 
<^f  all  manner  of  occupations  reqtilrlng  prac- 
tical and  realistic  thinking.  Yet,  when  faced 
with  a  program  that  plainly  does  not  work. 
t;me  and  again  the  Members  of  Congress 
viii  renew  it.  In  one  form  or  another.  Or 
relabel  It  and  keep  It  going.  Somehow 
practicality  and  realism  go  by  the  board. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
.idmlnistratlon,  the  temporary  Federal 
;.gency  which  in  4  years  has  distributed 
i.bout  $400  million  in  an  attempt  to  boost 
1  rnployment  in  depressed  areas,  and  which 
i^  scheduled  to  expire  at  this  month's  end. 
The  ARA's  record  Is  a  sorry  one  and  it  has 
little  to  show  for  Its  money;  in  some  places 
it  subsidized  new  enterprises  competing  di- 
rectly with  already  established  businesses. 
m  others  It  reported  creating  new  Jobs  which 
I  !t  lnsp>ectlon  failed  to  materialize,  and 
:  1  others  It  kept  on  spending  money  long 
.  Iter  distressed  area  signs  had  been  taken 
ciown. 

In  short,  the  ARA  as  a  remedy  failed.  Is 
r  to  be  abandnoncd.  or  replaced  by  some- 
•..ung  better?  Not  at  all.  The  Senate  al- 
ready has  voted  a  5-year  program  which 
differs  from  ARA  chiefly  In  Its  name  and  In 
the  amount  of  grants  and  loans  it  would 
provide.  The  ARA  would  become  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  with 
J  365  million  to  dispose  of  over  5  years.  The 
EDA,  if  the  House  goes  along  with  the  Senate, 
Till  be  a  bigger  and  more  expensive  dose 
I  f  the  old  ARA  medicine. 

Certainly  something  about  the  Washing- 
ton air  seems  to  encourage  realistic  and 
firactlcal  men  to  conduct  their  affairs  like 
long-time  residents  of  boob-land.  Maybe 
it's  Just  the  heat  of  the  next  election,  but 
la  any  case  it  makes  for  some  unbusinesslike 
<;ecislons  and  dubious  doctoring. 


Challenge  to  Leadership  in  the  Air 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29,  1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
make  available  to  my  colleagues  a  splen- 
did speech  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Hall,  president 
nnd  chief  executive  oflBcer  of  Eastern 
-Mr  Lines,  which  I  was  privileged  to  hear 
recently  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Miami-Dade  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  my  district.  Mr.  Hall  speaks 
authoritatively  of  the  challenge  to  lead- 
ership in  the  air  and  of  the  great  prog- 
ress and  growth  that  his  airline  has 
shared  with  the  Miami  metropolitan 
area.  The  text  of  his  address  is  as 
follows: 

Challenge    To    Le.\dership 
Address  by  F.  D.  Hall  to  the  Miami-Dade 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Miami,  Fla.. 
April  22,  1965) 

The  20  years  that  have  passed  since  the 
'  id  of  World  War  II  have  brought  the  most 
■•■  onderf ul   developments    of    the    entire   2'., 


million  years  that  scientists  ascribe  to  the 
span  of  time  since  man  reared  up  on  his 
hind  legs  and  t>egan  his  search  for  a  better 
life.  It  is  startling  to  recall  that  it  took  man 
almost  all  of  that  2%  million  years  to  dis- 
cover the  wheel  so  that  he  could  increase 
his  speed  and  range  of  locomotion  from  a 
snail's  pace  In  walking  to  only  50  miles  an 
hour.  By  the  end  of  World  War  II  men  had 
upped  the  speed  to  2,500  miles  in  a  single 
day — if  all  went  well  and  if  their  backsides 
did  not  wear  out  in  the  process.  Man's 
scientific  knowledge  has  increased  with  al- 
most the  same  velocity  and  has  extended  Ite 
range  In  almost  the  same  proportion  as  has 
his  ability  to  travel.  It  Is  surprising  to  learn 
that  over  80  percent  of  all  the  scientists  since 
the  beginning  of  time  are  still  alive  and  90 
percent  of  all  the  scientific  literature  ever 
produced  has  been  printed  in  the  last  15 
years.  So  today  you  people  here  in  Florida 
can  witness  at  close  hand  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  Cape  Kennedy.  Just  recently,  NASA 
sent  into  orbit  a  new  typ>e  of  machine  called 
SNAP  which,  If  It  proves  to  be  successfvil. 
will  make  it  possible  for  men  to  travel  in 
space  at  fantastic  speeds  of  over  100,000  miles 
an  hour  and  for  the  first  time  travel  to 
planets  outside  our  o-wn  universe  may  be- 
come a  possibility. 

Far  less  spectacular,  but  perhaps  more  sig- 
nificant for  us  average  citizens,  has  been  the 
evolution  of  air  travel.  In  this  same  20- 
year  period  it  has  brought  about  great 
changes  In  our  way  of  living,  and  has  had  a 
heavy  impact  on  commerce  and  industry  in 
the  United  States  and  all  over  the  world. 
Since  World  War  H,  the  development  of  do- 
mestic and  international  air  travel  has  made 
it  possible  for  businessmen  to  establish  offi- 
ces and  factories  at  locations  far  away  from 
their  central  offices  and  stiU  maintain  close 
managerial  supervision  over  them.  Today,  a 
businessman  can  proceed  from  Miami  to 
Boston,  New  York,  Plttsbtirgh.  Detroit, 
Chicago.  Atlanta — and  countless  other  cen- 
ters of  commerce  and  industry,  do  a  resp>ect- 
able  day's  work,  and  be  home  at  night  to 
have  dinner  with  his  family.  Compare  that 
travel  ability,  if  you  will,  with  the  not-so- 
long-ago  luxiu-y  of  an  eastern  silverliner 
trip  from  New  York,  where  one  boarded  the 
airplane  at  about  9  a.m.,  tra^-eled  all  day 
to  Atlanta,  spent  the  night  In  an  Atlanta 
hotel,  and  restimed  the  Journey  the  next 
morning,  arriving  in  Miami  about  4  in  the 
afternoon  after  having  made  13  stops  in  his 
journey.  Two  full  days  for  travel  had  been 
consumed.  Not  only  the  United  States,  but 
the  whole  world  has  felt  the  effects  of  the 
speed  and  range  of  modem  Jet  airliners.  If 
I  may  use  a  personal  experience,  not  long 
ago  I  was  more  than  halfway  around  the 
world  in  Singapore.  Malaysia,  when  it  be- 
came necessary  to  rettuTi  to  New  York  as 
r.ipidly  as  possible.  I  left  Singapore  at  7:15 
p.m  local  time  and  was  in  New  York  having 
a  meeting  with  my  associates  at  1:30  p.m 
the  next  day.  (Parenthetically  remark 
about  13  hours  difference  in  time.) 

The  speed  of  modern  Jet  airliners — fast  as 
it  is — will  likely  not  increase  very  much  until 
the  supersonic  airplane  comes  into  service. 
But  some  new  factors  are  beginning  to  come 
into  the  picture.  For  one  thing,  the  range 
of  modern  aircraft  Is  expanding  greatly. 
The  first  series  of  commercial  Jet  airplanes 
that  made  their  debut  in  1959  could  barely 
make  it  coast  to  coast  or  across  the  North 
Atlantic  nonstop.  Certainly,  none  of  them 
could  have  gone  nonstop  from  New  York 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  But  today,  airplanes  are 
already  on  the  market  that  can  go  not  only 
nonstop  from  New  York  to  Rio,  but  could 
actually  go  as  far  south  as  Buenos  Aires  or 
Lima  or  even  Santiago,  Chile.  Still  longer 
range  airplanes  are  on  the  drawing  boards 
and  will  soon  make  their  appearance.  Right 
now,  a  flight  Is  being  planned  to  circumnav- 
igate the  world,  flying,  for  the  first  time, 
over  both  the  North  and  South  Poles.     Only 


fotu"  stops  wUl  be  required  for  this  truly 
round-the-world  flight.  Also,  the  new  long- 
range  airplanes  will  have  enormous  capaci- 
ties for  passeng«^.  Eastern  has  already  or- 
dered a  model  that  wUl  carry  250  people  and 
manufacttirers  are  now  talking  about  capac- 
ities of  500  to  600. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  travel  spectrum 
Is  the  short-haul  airplane,  where  for  the 
first  time  we  are  able  to  purchase  a  trulj 
economical  machine  that  will  make  segment 
lengths  of  200—500  miles  a  profitable  opera- 
tion. We  now  have  an  airplane  that  makes 
it  possible  to  go  "island  hopping"  out  of 
Miami.  It  is  technically  feasible,  for  exam- 
ple. fOT  us  to  operate  from  Miami  to  the 
Bahamas,  to  Puerto  Rico.  St.  Thomas.  St. 
Croix,  and  other  major  islands — and  make 
the  round  trip  in  1  day. 

As  the  range  and  speed  of  airplanes  have 
developed,  in  the  United  States — and  all  over 
the  world — ^traffic  centers  of  great  air  ac- 
tivity have  grown  up.  The  establishment 
of  these  hubs  has  not  been  dramatic  and 
unless  you  are  Involved  in  planning  an  air- 
line, you  might  not  even  be  aware  of  them — 
except  that  holding  patterns  in  the  air 
seem  to  get  longer  during  bad  weather,  and 
walking  distances  on  the  ground  get  longer 
as  terminals  are  expanded  to  accommodate 
more  airplanes.  New  York  is  the  major 
hub  in  this  country  and  some  others  that 
are  contlnuotisly  growing  and  expanding  &t€ 
Pittsburgh,  Atlanta.  St.  Louis,  Chicago.  Den- 
ver, Houston.  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
and.  of  course,  Miami. 

These  hub-centers  of  air  travel  have  grown 
up  for  some  very  good  reasons.  F*lrst  of  all. 
they  represent  centers  of  commerce  and  In- 
dustry In  the  United  States.  Also,  they  are 
strategically  located  to  provide  natural  stag- 
ing points  for  air  travelers  brought  in  from 
a  surrounding  commercial  territory.  But. 
perhaps  most  of  all.  they  have  become  trans- 
portation centers  because  the  civic  and  busi- 
ness leaders  of  the  conamunlty  deliberately 
set  about  planning  for  their  city  to  be  such 
a  hub.  In  at  least  one  case  that  I  can 
think  of,  a  city  which  had  historically  held 
a  place  of  prominence  In  air  travel,  became 
complacent  and  allowed  a  neighboring  city 
Jtist  a  few  miles  away  to  capture  the  leader- 
ship through  good  planning  and  vigorous 
promotion  and  become  what  Is  now  one  of 
the  major  centers  of  the  United  States. 

The  trafllc  hubs  that  are  located  along 
our  coasts  are  almost  always  heavily  engaged 
in  international  travel.  New  York  again  is 
the  largest.  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
remain  major  West  Coast  cities  but  Seattle 
is  gaining  In  Importance.  Houston  Is  making 
some  rapid  strides  and.  If  you  have  not  al- 
ready done  so,  you  might  look  at  the  rela- 
tionship of  Houston,  Tex.,  to  South  America, 
and  Seattle.  Wash.  A  major  gateway  to  Japan 
and  the  Orient.  A  glance  at  a  global  map 
will  show  that  it  is  almost  a  straight  line 
from  major  South  American  cities  to  Hous- 
ton and  the  Northwest.  While  looking  at 
your  globe,  you  might  also  note  that  an- 
other almost  straight  line  leads  from  San- 
tiago, Lima  and  Bogota  to  Miami  If  you 
live  in  or  if  your  btisiness  is  located  in  the 
industrial  Eastern  half  of  the  United  States, 
the  shortest  routes  to  most  of  Latin  America, 
as  well  as  the  Bahamas  and  the  Caribbean, 
go  through  Miami.  Of  particular  interest 
to  the  people  of  Miami  Is  the  quickening 
tempo  of  commerce  and  Industry  in  Latin 
America.  In  spite  of  the  restrictions  that 
have  been  required  in  Europe  to  stem  our 
outflow  of  gold,  our  Government  recognizes 
and  encourages  the  development  of  activities 
In  South  America.  Many  Latin  American 
coimtries — some  Just  beginning  to  have  a 
stabilized  government — still  have  economic 
problems  that  create  heavy  Inflation  and  re- 
qtilre  restrictions  on  the  removal  of  earnings 
generated  by  companies  from  the  United 
States.  But  long-range  planners  in  many 
of  the  major  UjB.  companies  continue  to 
make  Investments  against  the  day  when  the 
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enormous  markets  for  all  kinds  of  goods 
and  services  will  be  available  to  ua.  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Japan  have  already  rec- 
ognized Its  potential  and  you  can  be  sure 
General  de  Gaulle  did  not  take  his  recent 
trip  through  Latin  America  Just  for  pleasure. 
The  United  States  must  not  stand  aside  ai^d 
see  other  countries  capture  this  Important 
world  market,  and  Miami  must  continue  to 
be  the  gateway  to  it. 

For  many  years,  Florida  has  been  the  lar- 
gest single  tourist  center  In  the  New  World. 
The  greater  Miami  area  alone  is  said  to  at- 
tract over  5  million  persons  who  spend  al- 
most a  billion  dollars  aimually  with  you. 
Air  travels  statistics,  however,  have  Indl- 
(Cated  that  the  market  has  shown  little 
growth  from  1959  to  1964.  For  Eastern,  1957 
was  the  peak  year,  however,  when  we  brought 
almost  2  million  people  to  Miami.  Even 
1964  fell  far  short  of  the  2  million  figure, 
but  our  rate  of  growth  In  the  last  weeks 
of  1964  and  in  the  tirst  quarter  of  1965  gives 
us  reason  to  believe  that  for  the  first  time 
since  1957  we  will  establish  a  new  record- 
perhaps  exceeding  the  2  million  figure. 

At  Eastern,  we  believe  that  the  increases 
that  we  have  seen  in  the  winter  of  1964-65 
have  been  brought  about  largely  by  renewed 
promotional  efforts.  Certainly,  this  is  true 
for  that  portion  of  tlie  Florida  market  that 
used  Eastern  Airlines.  Over  the  next  5 
years — in  the  period  ending  In  1970 — we  ex- 
pect our  passenger  boardings  on  a  system 
basis  to  grow  at  an  average  rate  of  about  10 
percent  per  year.  In  1965,  we  expect  to 
carry  some  15  million  passengers  and — un- 
less there  is  a  significant  reduction  In  the 
national  economy — it  Is  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  Eastern  will  carry  more  than 
20  million  people  annually  by  1970. 

As  air  travel  opportunities  expand,  your 
center  of  tourism  will  expand,  spreading  to 
the  Bahamas  and  the  Islands  of  the  Carib- 
bean. Few  people,  even  those  who  are 
sophisticated  travelers,  know  that  within  a 
few  hours  of  Miami  are  Islands  that  equal 
and  surpass  the  attractions  elsewhere  in 
this  hemisphere.  We  at  Eastern  see  the 
time  not  too  far  distant  when  travel  between 
Miami  and  the  Bahamas  will  support  fre- 
quent schedules — perhaps  even  a  shuttle 
service — as  the  vacationer  living  In  Miami 
takes  a  side  trip  to  try  his  luck  at  the  rou- 
lette wheel,  or  takes  a  side  trip  to  go  "island 
hopping"  through  the  colorful  Caribbean. 

Yet.  we  all  know  that  at  certain  times  of 
the  year — the  "off  season,"  so  to  speak — the 
vast  vacation  resources  of  the  Greater  Miami 
area  are  in  urgent  need  of  customers  to  fill 
their  rooms  and  use  the  beaches.  Intense 
promotion  of  the  vacation  possibilities  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  would  seem  to  hold 
attractive  possibilities  and  our  campaign  at 
Eiistern  will  be  stepped  up  accordingly. 

For  the  first  time  this  year.  Eastern  has 
taken  the  leadership  in  providing  a  special 
promotional  fare  of  $95,  round  trip,  from  all 
of  the  major  cities  of  the  Midwest — Chicago, 
Detroit,  Cleveland.  Cinclrmatl,  Louisville,  St. 
Louis,  Indianaixjlis.  and  others — to  Miami, 
and  we  are  backing  up  this  special  fare  with 
the  largest  advertising  and  sales  campaign 
in  our  history.  The  obvious  piupos*  is  to 
divert  tourist  travel,  now  being  channeled 
In  the  summer  months  to  the  west  coast  by 
other  major  airlines,  to  fill  the  vacancies 
in  Florida. 

The  real  problem  for  Miami  Is  retaining 
Its  already  established  position  as  the  major 
hub  through  which  the  majority  of  com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  tourist  travel  flows. 
With  the  threat  of  ever-Increasing  length  of 
flight   in  modem  Jets  hanging  over  us,  we 

must  apply  all  our  Ingenuity  to  make  It  de- 
sirable to  vacation  In  &Ilaml.  and  to  stop  here 

on  the  way  further  Bouth.  Tounsm  la  al- 
ready weU  established.  The  banks  In  this 
community   have    gone   a   long   way    toward 

making  Miami  the  financial  center  of  the 


Southeast  and  one  of  the  largest  banks — 
one  with  which  I  am  proud  to  be  associated — 
is  steadily  increasing  its  interests  in  Latin 
America.  But  the  concerted  action  of  the 
whole  community  is  necessary  to  maintain 
and  expand  the  activities  already  underway. 
I  hope  you  have  noticed  that  I  have  con- 
tinually said  "we."  Alwut  a  year  ago,  I  was 
privileged  to  speak  before  one  of  the  out- 
standing civic  groups  In  Miami.  Many  of 
you  are  members  and  so  heard  me  outline 
what  the  new  management  at  Eastern  stands 
for.  One  of  the  principal  points  of  our 
business  creed  is  to  be  a  good  citizen  in  every 
community  where  we  are  privileged  to  serve, 
to  help  the  community  grow  and  progress. 
We  at  Eastern  have  an  unusual  capability 
to  help  Miami  grow.  We  serve  8  out  of 
10  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States 
and  they  are  all  directly  connected  to  Miami. 
We  serve  an  area  of  the  United  States  that 
houses  75  percent  of  the  population  and 
over  80  percent  of  the  industry.  We  are. 
Indeed,  the  servant  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry in  the  industrial  east — besides  being 
number  one  to  the  sun ! 

I  must  frankly  admit,  horwever.   that   our 
motives   are   not  altogether  altruistic.        We 
have  a  big  stake   in  your  future.     Most  of 
you    may    not    remember   when    our    main- 
tenance facilities  were  moved  here  in  1935. 
At  that  time,  we  had  two  small  hangars  here 
and  these  have  grown  to  out  present  facility 
which  is  23  times  bigger  than  it  was  in  1935. 
Our     present     facilities     provide     1,600,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  and  tlie  value  of 
our  total  installation  is  $105  million.     But 
t>esides    that   we   have   nearly    8,000    people 
based  here;  their  payroll  exoeeds  $60  million 
and  we  purchase  another  $39  million  in  goods 
and    services    in    the    Greater    Miami    area. 
During  the  winter  season,  we  provide  6,700 
available  seats  each  day  on  66  daily  depar- 
tures to  29  northern  cities  with  single-plane 
service.     The  value  of  tickets  purchased  in 
the  Greater  Miami  area  alone — not  count- 
ing the  value  of  round  trip  tickets  purchased 
elsewhere  when  people  visit  Miami — exceeds 
$22  million.     So  we  have  a  great  stake  in 
Miami,  and  we  have  faith  la  Miami.     In  the 
past  year,   we  have   relocated  many  of  our 
executive  offices  to  Miami  so  that  tliree  of 
the  four  operating  divisions  now  have  their 
headquarters  here.     We  are  developing  plans 
to  locate  additional  functions  here,  expand 
our    passenger    facilities    and    build    a    new. 
nine-story  office  building  at  the  airport  to 
house  the  administrative  and  operating  per- 
sonnel who  are  based  in  Miami.    The  total 
cost  of  these  projects  will  be  near  $7  million. 
With  such  an  enormous  investment  in  your 
community,  it  can  be  truly  taid  that  Miami's 
future    is    Eastern's    futura     If    we    are    to 
succeed,  long-range  planning  must  be  done, 
specific    objectives    established    and    action 
programs  undertaken.     Herein  lies  our  great 
challenge  to  leadership.     I  know  of  no  bet- 
ter organization   througla   which   to   accom- 
plish our  aims  than  the  Miami-Dade  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce.    The  machinery  is 
already    established — the    tourist   and    con- 
vention council,  international  affairs  council, 
the    business    Industrial    development    de- 
partment,   to   name    a    lem — but    the    loyal 
support    of   every   business   in    the   Greater 
Miami  area  is  mandatory  11  we  are  to  make 
efficient  use  of  the  tools  already  at  hand. 

And  so  It  was  most  gratifying  when  I 
came  to  Eastern  last  year  to  fiJid  that  one 
of  our  major  executives  occupied  a  place  of 
high  standing  in  the  affairs  of  this  com- 
munity— was,  in  fact,  about  to  become  presi- 
dent of  this  very  organization. 

All    of   us    at   Eastern    are    proud    of    John 

Halliburton  and  his  fine  record  of  service  to 

Miami.  I  pledge  to  you  ouf  continuing  sup- 
port and  I  hoi>e  you  will  permit  us  to  help 
In  the  planning  to  maintain  Miami  as  the 
vacation,    commercial,    and    financial    center 

Of  theSouthenst. 


Physical  Edacation  ia  Nelson  County,  Va. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28,  1965 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege,  some  ■weeks  ago,  to  attend  an 
annual  civic  observance — Nelson  County 
Day — at  Lovlngston,  Va.,  at  which  Mr. 
Robert  Stewart.  Administrator  for  the 
President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness. 
spoke.  Mr.  Stewart  presented  an  inspir- 
ing message  on  the  importance  as  a  na- 
tional resource  of  a  physically  fit  youni; 
generation. 

It  was  particularly  fitting  that  th.- 
subject  was  emphasized  in  the  program 
of  Nelson  County  Day  this  year,  because 
of  the  outstanding  work  in  physical  edu- 
catioii  which  has  been  going  forward  in 
the  public  school  system  of  this  rui-al 
county  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James 
Moyer. 

Obviously,  we  want  to  encourage  iii- 
dividual  efforts  among  our  young  people 
to  improve  their  physical  fitness,  but  a 
well  thought  out  program  of  physical 
education  in  the  public  schools  is  even 
more  Important  in  the  potential  for  ac- 
complishment in  this  field.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  House  to  read  the  summary  of  tlie 
program  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Nelson  Coimty,  Va.,  which  I  Include 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix,  as  follows: 

Physical    Education    in    the    Element-^fy 
Schools  op  Nelson  County,  Va. 

Background  material:  The  elemenUiry 
physical  education  program  In  Nelson  Cour.y 
was  begun  in  September  1962,  by  Mr.  Jamt  > 
Moyer,  appointed  supervisor  of  elements .y 
physical  education.  There  was  no  progr.i:.: 
prior  to  that  time.  Mr.  Moyer  has  chare.' 
over  eight  elementary  schools  spread  over  .i 
large  county.  These  8  schools  ha%'e  a  tot  .. 
enrollment  of  over  1,900  students  In  gracl.i 
one  through  seven.  Because  of  the  distar.  '^ 
between  schools,  a  schedule  was  set  up 
wliereby  Mr.  Moyer  is  at  one  school  every  G 
davs,  going  to  three  schools  in  the  same  d.  ■ 

Facilities  and  equipment:  There  are  -^o 
gyms  in  the  Nelson  schools  and  very  few  a'.'> 
letic  faculties  existed  In  1962.  Since  th.r. 
time,  horizontal  ladders,  chinning  bar-, 
basicetball  goals,  and  volleyball  stand ari? 
have  l>een  added  as  outdoor  equipment,  . : 
each  school.  Various  types  of  balls  and  otlv  r 
equipment  were  bought. 

Financing:  The  school  board  appropria-. - 
25  cents  per  pupU  for  physical  educati  ■. 
use.  Because  of  this  very  limited  budget,  r. 
was  necessary  to  approach  PTA's  and  co:r,- 
munlty  organizations  for  donations  to  c.;.- 
program.  Gymnastic  exhibitions  were  a".- 
other  sotn-ce  of  helping  to  pay  for  new  a::.- 
letic  equipment. 

Program:  Since  1962  the  following  activi- 
ties have  been  added  to  our  program:  tou  h 
football,  soccer,  volleyball,  cross-coun::y 
running,  backetball.  txmibling  and  gymn..>- 
tics,  square,  folk,  and  social  dancing,  weiglt- 
trainlng,   softball,   track  and  field,   golf,   a-.d 

archery. 

The  progrram.  became  so  popular  during  •  a' 
regular  school  session  that  a  summer  6-wf  '^ 
session  of  recreation  was  begun.    Since  tlv  re 

were   no  gyms   at  the   elementary  school.^    -^ 

basketball  program  for  students  was  star    a 
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on  Saturday  morning,  at  Nelson  County 
High  School,  with  buses  bringing  the  par- 
.icipants  in  to  a  central  location. 

In  the  faU,  a  tournament  Is  held  at  the 
l.igh  school,  at  which  time  boys  and  girls  In 
trades  four  through  seven  come  together  to 
compete  against  one  another  in  soccer  and 
touch  football. 

Gymnastics  has  been  a  main  feature  of 
the  Nelson  elementary  program.  The  equip- 
:nent  used,  parallel  bars,  side  horse,  vault- 
ing box,  balance  beam,  etc.,  Is  all  homemade 
■ind  has  received  much  attention.  A  boys' 
and  girls'  gymnastic  team  represents  the 
entire  county  In  nearby  gymnastic  meets. 

The  track  and  field  program  has  been  the 
:'iost  outstanding  feature  of  the  Nelson  pro- 
gram. In  the  fall,  cross-county  running  is 
:!Uroduced  to  the  students,  with  regular 
::ack  and  field  activities  coming  in  the 
pring.  These  activities  are  set  up  to  provide 
.  complete  and  progressively  diflBcult  pro- 
.ram  for  all  boys  and  girls  in  grades  one  to 
. .  ven.  Field  days  are  held  at  each  element- 
.  ry  school,  with  the  individual  champions 
;rom  each  school  then  competing  against  one 
nother  on  our  big  Nelson  County  Day. 
^eventh  grade  boys  and  girls  from  eacli 
-■hool  also  compete  against  eacli  other  in 
regular  track  meets. 

Physical  fitness  results:  AAHPER  fitness 
•.;.'Sts  administered  to  approximately  900  stu- 
c.ents  in  September  of  1962  showed  only  9 
loj-s  and  10  girls  scoring  above  the  50th  per- 
t  entile  on  all  7  test  items.  In  May  of  1965, 
;  pproximately  two  out  of  every  four  stu- 
t:ents  scored  above  the  50th  percentile,  with 
pproximately  one  out  of  four  students  scor- 
.Ag  above  the  80th  percentile.  A  large  num- 
Wt  of  students  missed  achieving  tliese  groups 
;  y  failing  only  one  test  item. 

The  Nelson  County  elementary  physical 
education  program  has  attracted  statewide 
'tention.  Student  demonstration  teams 
:rom  Nelson  have  performed  at  district  edu- 
•ition  meetings  and  last  fall  gave  a  wide 
.  uiety  of  demonstrations  at  the  State  Vir- 
ginia Education  Association  Convention  in 
P.iclimond,  Va. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  current  of  the  Lamp,  published  by 
."Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  contains  a 
'  aluable  discussion  of  the  role  of  U.S. 
:  >reign  aid  abroad  and  its  relation  to  free 

orld  economic  progress,  U.S.  objectives 
:  :id  the  individual  private  investor. 

International  economic  affairs  expert, 
Boyd  France,  points  out  that  foreign  aid 
has  become  increasingly  the  victim  of 
both  excessive  expectations  and  excessive 
pessimism."  If  foreign  aid  is  to  be  con- 
'.nued  on  the  present  scale  necessary 
■^  achieve  its  basic  goal  of  self-sustaining 
:owth  of  the  developing  nations,  there 
!-.ust  be  greater  public  understanding 
uwd  revised  public  attitudes  to  support  it. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  is  a  dsmamic 

rational  investment  in  world  betterment, 

::\  line  with  U.S.  gO€ils  and  U.S.  ability. 

I.  is  a  long-term  investment  which  must 

'•  r^  made  on  an  adequate  level,  with  en- 
I.ihtened  support  from  the  homefront, 
■   fore  it  is  too  late. 


The  article  follows: 

The  FuruKE  of  Foreign  Am 
^By  Boyd  France) 

Foreign  aid,  as  the  main  positive  tool  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  since  World  War  II,  is 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  American  tradi- 
tions, to  the  nature  of  the  country's  power, 
and  to  the  world  situation.  It  expresses  both 
American  humanitarlanlsm  and  the  prag- 
matic "can  do'  spirit  of  the  frontier.  It 
seems  fitting  too  that  the  richest  nation  in 
history  should  look  to  its  wealth  rather  than 
its  arms  to  make  its  Influence  felt  in  the 
world. 

Ironically,  however,  disenchantment  in  the 
Congress  with  the  foreign  air  program  has 
moxmted  as  balance-of-payments  problems 
have  mounted  and  as  the  program  has  come 
to  be  directed  more  toward  the  long-term 
goal  of  economic  development  and  less  to- 
ward short-term  political  and  military  hold- 
ing actions. 

Ii  tliere  is  one  underlying  reason  for  con- 
gressional disenchantment  with  foreign  aid. 
it  is  a  lack  of  clarity  as  to  the  limitations 
and  capabilities  of  the  aid  Instrument  itself. 
As  tlae  thrust  of  the  aid  program  has  slilfted 
from  clearly  seen  short-term  to  dimly  defined 
long-term  objectives,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly the  victim  of  both  excessive  expecta- 
tions and  excessive  pessimism.  At  times  Con- 
gress has  seemed  to  think  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  as  a  magic  wand  that  can  achieve 
all  of  the  international  aspirations  of  the 
United  States,  large  and  small,  long  range 
ahd  short  range,  with  a  casual  wave.  Then, 
when  governments  fall  to  military  coups, 
when  U.S.  interests  are  expropriated,  when 
nations  follow  external  and  internal  policies 
that  the  United  States  deems  to  be  reckless, 
there  is  impatience  and  disillusionment  in 
Congress. 

The  aim  of  the  current  foreign  economic 
assistance  program  is  to  promote  the  basis 
for  self-sustaining  economic  growth  at  a 
politically  acceptable  rate  throughout  as 
much  of  the  underdeveloped  part  of  the  globe 
as  possible. 

Few  persons  question  that  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  objective  would  be  in  the  long- 
term  interest  of  the  United  States.  The 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  free  world 
contain  two-thirds  of  its  people  and  a  great 
percent:ige  of  its  virgin  resources.  Their 
potential  in  terms  of  marliets,  raw  materials, 
and  opix)rtunities  for  Investment  is  obvious; 
just  as  obviously,  the  potential  cannot  be 
realized  unless  these  countries  can  achieve 
orderly  economic  progress.  The  political  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  is.  If  anj-thing. 
greater.  Economic  frustration  tends  not 
only  to  breed  communism  but  also  to  spark 
violence  and  conflict  within  and  between 
impoverished  nations.  And  the  great  powers 
tend  inevitably  to  be  drawn  in.  Crises  aside, 
the  prospect  of  a  world  p>ermanently  and 
evermore  bitterly  divided  between  rich  and 
poor  nations  promises  ill  for  America's  pros- 
perity and  the  stirvival  of  Its  institutions  and 
political  and  moral  values. 

Many  persons  argue  that  self-sustaining 
economic  growth  is  impossible  in  many  of 
the  less  developed  countries.  It  is  argued 
that  the  population  explosion,  cultural  and 
political  obstacles  to  growth,  and  structural 
barriers  to  expanding  exports  to  the  ad- 
vanced countries  combine  to  doom  the  un- 
derdeveloped covxntries  to  perpetual  poverty. 
That  economic  growth  and  progress  lead  to 
open  and  peaceful  societies  also  is 
questioned. 

Less  academic  doubts  about  foreign  aid 
are  raised  by  many  businessmen.  They  con- 
tend that  industrialization  can  best  be  ac- 
complished by  private  capital,  initiative,  and 
know-how.  Indeed,  given  the  Inevitable  lim- 
itations  on   the  amount  of   public   capital 

likely    to    be    available,    it    probably    can    be 

done  only  by  private  Investment.    Business- 
men also  question  whether  the  aid  program 


is  being  used  effectively  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote private  Investment,  local  and  foreign. 

Emllio  G.  CoUado,  a  Jersey  vice  president 
and  director.  In  a  thoughtfiU  article  in  For- 
eign Aflairs  expressed  the  fear  that  the  U.S. 
aid  program  might  be  encouraging  two  dls- 
turbmg  trends  In  the  countries  it  seeks  to 
help.     He  wrote: 

"The  first  of  the  disturbing  trends  of 
recent  years  has  been  the  growth  of  an  ex- 
cessive preoccupation  with  the  direct  Intro- 
duction of  measures  for  social  improvement 
and  a  consequent  neglect  of  the  bases  for 
economic  development  on  which  such  social 
improvements  must  fundamentally  depend. 
The  second  trend  has  been  the  Increasing 
introduction  of  Government  activity  and 
control  into  fields  of  economic  activity  which 
could  be  more  productively  pursued  by  pri- 
vate initiative  and  which,  when  undertaken 
by  governments,  divert  their  limited  ad- 
niinistrative  and  financial  resources  from 
social  development  programs." 

Is  the  achievement  of  self-sustaining  eco- 
nomic growtii  among  a  significant  number 
of  the  less  developed  nations  possible?  Does 
economic  growth  lead  to  open  and  peace- 
ful societies?  Can  U.S.  Government  eco- 
nomic aid  make  a  significant  contribution? 
And  what  should  be  the  relationship  between 
tlie  aid  program  and  private  enterprise? 

Until  such  fundamental  questions  as 
these  are  answered  more  clearly,  public  and 
congressional  support  for  continuing  an  ef- 
fective foreign  aid  program  Is  almost  certain 
to  be  faltering. 

So  ffvr,  economic  growth  contlnxies  to  out- 
pace population  increases  in  most  areas  of 
the  underdeveloped  part  of  the  world. 
Once  the  dynamic  process  of  self-srustaliUng 
growth  starts.  It  tends  to  become  self- 
accelerating.  If,  therefore,  It  can  be  kicked 
off  on  a  broad  enough  scale,  before  the  de- 
veloping countries  are  swamped  by  their  own 
fertUity,  economic  growth  should  be  able  to 
draw  ahead  of  population  more  rapidly — up 
to  the  limits  of  availability  of  resources, 
which  still  are  quite  large. 

Developing  and  developed  nations  alike 
are  becoming  increasingly  alarmed  by  the 
population  explosion.  The  beginnings  of  a 
concerted  attack  on  birth  rates  that  race 
ahead  of  economic  development  are  being 
made.  As  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
lias  reported,  in  recent  history  it  can  be 
shown  that  nations  which  move  from  a  pre- 
dominantly agrarian  economy  and  farm  en- 
viroimient  to  one  that  Is  predominantly  in- 
dustrial and  urban  generally  experience  a 
considerable  decline  in  birth  rates.  So  the 
menace  of  the  population  explosion  Itself  is 
the  best  argument  for  an  all-out  effort  to  spur 
economic  growth  before  It  Is  too  late. 

The  difficulty  in  developing  market  outlets 
for  their  raw  and  manufactured  goods  en- 
countered by  most  of  the  less  developed  na- 
tions Is  certainly  an  obstacle  to  their  overall 
economic  success.  But  their  losses  In  trade 
are  more  than  covered  by  the  development 
assistance  they  are  receiving.  The  advanced 
countries  undoubtedly  will  have  to  show 
greater  willingness  to  Import  manufactured 
goods  from  the  developing  countries  If  the 
development  of  these  countries  is  to  con- 
tinue. But  again,  development — ^and  the  di- 
vertification  of  exports  that  it  makes 
possible — provides  the  only  basis  for  a  Listing 
solution. 

David  E.  Bell,  Director  of  the  US.  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID),  pre- 
dicts that  14  developing  countries  will  be 
weaned  from  foreign  aid  within  the  next  few 
years.  They  will  be  able  to  finance  continued 
growth   thereafter  from  private  sources   and 

from  the  liard  loans  of  the  V.'orld  Bank  and 

the  E.xport-Import  Bank. 

Giant    India,    whose    economic    success   or 

failure  will  be  so  crucial  to  the  world,  plans 

to   t»e   able   to   dispense   with   foreign    aid   by 

1975.    Industrial  output  already  is  increas- 
ing at  10  percent  per  year — thanks  largely  to 
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the  performance  of  private  enterprise.  A 
major  obstacle  to  India's  eventual  economic 
success  Is  the  persistent  Imbalance  between 
industrial  and  agricultural  development. 
This  unfortunate  plight,  which  is  said  to  be 
due  partly  to  excessive  Government  preoc- 
cupation with  industrial  progress,  continues 
to  create  cruel  hunger  problems.  The  Gov- 
ernment Is  trying  now  to  right  the  imbal- 
ance, but  It  will  be  some  time  before  the 
eflfect  of  these  efforts  can  be  measured. 

There  Is  no  automatic  link  between  eco- 
nomic growth  and  the  emergence  of  the  open 
societies  the  United  States  seeks  in  the 
world.  Cuba  was  relatively  prosperous  when 
she  went  Communist.  India  has  remained 
the  largest  democracy  in  the  world  despite 
her  economic  problems. 

Still,  there  is  evidence  that  economic 
growth  Is  conducive  to  decentralization  of 
political  power,  If  not  always  or  quickly  to 
constitutional  democracy.  Perhaps  the  de- 
ductive argiiment  is  more  persuasive.  It 
seems  certain  that  the  inexperienced  leaders 
of  many  of  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
particularly  those  which  are  newly  inde- 
pendent, will  be  forfeed  to  apply  violent 
measures  in  order  to  retain  power  if  they  are 
unable  to  offer  their  peoples  any  hope  of 
economic  progress.  They  may  choose  the 
easier  routes  of  force  and  demagoguery  any- 
way. But  if  the  route  of  economic  advance- 
ment is  closed  to  them,  they  will  have  little 
choice. 

How  significant  a  role  can  the  U.S.  foreign 
economic  aid  program  be  expected  to  play  in 
the  process  of  economic  development  and  the 
emergence  of  free  societies  among  developing 
nations? 

On  the  face  of  it.  a  mere  $2.5  billion  or  so 
of  economic  development  assistance  pro- 
vided In  the  UJS.  foreign  aid  legislation  looks 
like  a  pitifully  small  contribution  to  the 
free  world  effort  to  lift  the  less  developed 
nations  out  of  poverty.  (Actually,  according 
to  data  collected  by  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooi>eratlon  and  E>evelopimnt. 
U.S.  aid  disbursements  in  1962  and  196^x- 
ceeded  50  percent  of  the  total  bilateral  and 
multilateral  aid  disbursements  from  ad- 
vanced countries,  even  including  tho  Soviet 
bloc.) 

In  general.  It  is  not  the  gross  amount  but 
the  specific  function  of  U.S.  Government  aid 
that  is  important.  It  is  not  Intended  to  s\ip- 
ply  the  bulk  of  the  capital  needed  for  devel- 
opment but  rather  that  crucial  margin  with- 
out which  development  might  not  take  place 
at  all  or.  If  at  all.  too  slowly.  Aid  Is  intend- 
ed to  be  the  spark  plug,  not  the  fuel,  for 
development. 

The  foreign  aid  program  potentially  brings 
to  bear  a  wide  panoply  of  spurs  and  dis- 
ciplines upon  the  growth  problems  of  a  re- 
ceiving country.  Aid  provides  money  for  es- 
sential Imports  to  keep  the  economy  running. 
Program  loans  for  the  Import  of  commodi- 
ties sold  for  local  currency  help  receiving 
governments  to  maintain  financial  discipline. 

Big  project  loans  provide  long-term.  low- 
Interest  financing  for  essential  economic  in- 
frastructiu-e.  By  coordinating  U.S.  assistance 
with  that  of  other  nations  and  international 
lending  organizations,  and  providing  injec- 
tions of  surplus  American  farm  products,  the 
power  of  aid  as  a  guide  and  spur  to  develop- 
ment can  be  amplified.  Technical  assistance 
dovetailed  with  development  loans  can  help 
provide  the  human  resources  needed  for  de- 
velopment. It  can  help  governments  to  plan 
projects  soundly  so  that  they  can  qualify 
for  external  financing.  And,  in  theory  at 
least,  aid  can  also  be  used  to  persuade  recipi- 
ent governments  to  provide  an  economic  at- 
mosphere favorable  to  private  capital. 

The  use  of  aid  as  a  prod  to  politically 
painful  reforms  Is  a  delicate  and  risky  b\isi- 
ness,  of  course.  AID  Director  Bell  and  his 
staff  always  must  bear  In  mind  the  limita- 
tions on  the  power  of  aid  to  influence  the 
actions  of  foreign  governments.     No  govern- 


ment worth  helping  Is  going  to  sell  its  sov- 
ereignty or  compromise  what  it  believes  to 
be  its  national  interest  for  any  amount  of 
American  aid.  AID  cannot  hope  to  buy  blind 
compliance  with  TJS.  wishes  or  advice.  But, 
skillfully  used,  aid  could  be  the  gentle  prod 
to  nudge  recipient  govemmonts  along  a  con- 
structive course  of  political  and  economic 
action. 

Some  or  many  of  the  functions  of  the  U.S. 
aid  program  theoretically  can  be  duplicated 
by  assistance  from  multilateral  lending  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  World  Bank,  the  In- 
ternational Development  Asscciation.  and  the 
Inter-American  Bank.  But  the  frequent 
suggestion  that  all  or  most  tJ.S.  aid  and  that 
of  other  coiuitries  should  be  channeled 
through  multilateral  organizations  appears 
at  this  stage  to  be  unrealistic.  Governments 
bent  on  advancing  their  own  national  in- 
terests and  protecting  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments will  not  abandon  bilateral  aid  pro- 
grams. And  the  United  States  in  particular, 
as  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  has  special 
interests  in  many  parts  of  the  world  which  it 
is  not  likely  to  entrust  to  the  dispassionate 
care  of  international  civil  servants. 

But  what  of  the  role  of  private  capital  in- 
vestment, foreign  and  local? 

It  seems  clear  that  private  Investment  can- 
not be  expected  to  do  alone  what  tlie  U.S. 
aid  program  is  seeking  to  accomplish.  Pri- 
vate investors  generally  cannot  provide  capi- 
tal for  non-revenue-produclng  public  proj- 
ects. They  cannot  supply  the  many  kinds 
of  technical  assistance  that  governments  of 
underdeveloped  countries  need  to  govern  ef- 
fectively. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  strug- 
gling poorer  nations  of  the  world  must,  as 
their  development  proceeds,  look  increasingly 
to  private  enterprise  for  the  initiative,  the 
know-how,  and,  ultimately,  the  very  large 
amounts  of  capital  that  wUl  be  needed  for 
growth  of  economically  eftcien'.  open  so- 
ciety. 

The  real  question,  then,  is  not  whether 
or  to  what  extent  private  inve.stment  can 
be  substituted  for  Government  aid  but 
whether  Government  aid  programs  act  in 
concert  with  private  investment  efforts  in 
order  to  protect  and  promote  private  enter- 
prise in  the  developing  countries 

Agency  officials  insist  that  increasing  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  by  AID  in  recent 
years  on  measiu-es  to  improve  the  climate  for 
foreign  and  local  private  investment.  Partly 
under  congressional  and  business  prodding, 
an  array  of  devices  has  been  designed  to  pro- 
tect existing  U.S.  private  investment  in 
countries  receiving  American  aid.  to  encour- 
age new  U.S.  private  investment,  and  to 
stimulate  recipient  goverrunents  into  im- 
proving the  conditions  for  private  enterprise 
generally. 

The  Hlckenlooper  amendment  lo  the  for- 
eign aid  legislation  is  an  example,  it  re- 
quires the  President  to  cut  off  aid  to  any 
government  that  expropriates  U  S  interests 
or  fails  to  honor  valid  agreements  with 
American  firms  without  prompt  and  ade- 
quate compensation.  No  one  questions  that 
expropriation  without  compensation  is  rep- 
rehensible and  that  by  scaring  off  private 
investment  it  is  generally  self-defeating. 
But  even  expropriation  with  compensation 
usually  involves  a  wasteful  u.'?e  of  scarce 
foreign  exchange  and  discotir.iges  the  making 
of  ne^-  investments. 

AID  officials  opposed  the  Hlckenlooper 
amendment  and  still  tend  to  view  It  with 
misgivings.  They  concede,  however,  that  it 
may  have  deterred  some  aid-receiving  gov- 
ernments from  reckless  action  against  Amer- 
ican interests.  So  far,  the  Hickerxlooj>er 
amendment  has  had  to  be  Invoked  only  once, 
against  Ceylon  for  the  nationalization  of  U.S. 
oil  companies.  What  AID  officials  fear  is 
that  they  may  find  themselves  compelled  to 
cut  off  aid  to  an  important  country  because 
of  one  rash  act — which  may  have  been  perpe- 


trated by  a  Conunuinst-influenced  state  i  r 
local      government — thereby      disrupting 
long-term  development  effort  whose  succe.-, 
hopefully  would  make  such  acts  less  like  v 
in  the  future. 

AID  has  made  some  moves  toward  prole.  - 
tion  and  encouragement  of  private  sect  r 
activity.  It  g\iarantees  approved  new  U  s 
investments  in  less  developed  countn<  = 
against  losses  from  inconvertibility,  war,  c 
revolution  and  offers  partial  guarantc-  ^ 
against  losses  from  certain  business  risk 
It  also  partially  finances  surveys  of  inve;-  - 
ment^. 

AID  has  financed  local  development  ban>.~ 
and  helped  to  create  savings  and  loan  as£(  - 
ciations.  Occasionally,  it  lends  directly  • 
local  private  firms  and  often  provides  theni 
with  technical  assistance  of  various  kind 
Program  loans  provide  foreign  exchange  fr.r 
essential  imports  of  parts  and  materials  l  v 
private  Amis.  AID  Increasingly  shtms  fi- 
nancing revenue-producing  Govermneut  ei  - 
terprises  that  can  be  more  efficiently  operate d 
privately — although  in  1963  it  was  restraint.; 
from  financing  the  Bokaro  steel  mill  In  Ind  .. 
on\y  by  congressional  flat. 

These  Inducements  to  private  investmei.: 
have  been  welcomed  by  some  members  of  tl.e 
business  community.  Other  businessmen  e-  - 
press  concern  that  the  stress  on  guarantee  - 
and  subsidies  may  reduce  the  pressure  c  :i 
aid-receiving  governments  to  take  liie  pot- 
tive  steps  needed  to  encotu-age  private  entc  - 
prise. 

Many  businessmen,  and  many  aid  officii-  - 
as  well,  feel  that  AID  could  and  should  p'  ■ 
more  pressure  on  recipient  governments  -j 
encourage  local  private  initiative  and  to  st:  y 
out  of  fields  of  economic  activity  best  plowt  a 
by  private  Investment,  local  and  foreign 

How  much  additional  private  U.S.  inve.-  - 
ment  In  the  developing  countries  may  :  c 
stimulated  by  these  measures,  and  othc  - 
under  consideration  in  AID,  remains  to  '  •' 
seen.  Most  major  companies  believe  th  : 
the  investment  potential  is  great  where  p  - 
litical  conditions  are  favorable;  indeed.  tlK  ;. 
insist  that  the  importance  of  the  role  of  U  - 
private  capital  often  is  understated  by  i:  •. 
tendency  to  rely  on  balance-of-paymei: 
figures  which  measure  net  capital  flows  ai  : 
exclude  reinvestments  and  retained  earnin 
It  is  the  fashion  too  to  underrate  t) 
cu)ntnbution  to  the  development  proce 
of  American  investment  In  extractive  indr,  - 
tries.  Not  only  can  otir  oil  and  mini!  : 
companies  develop  and  market  resourc  - 
efficiently,  thus  generating  vitally  need>  ; 
foreign  exchange,  but  their  tax  contrih;  - 
tions  and  their  increasingly  large  inve  - 
inents  in  manufacttiring  often  are  ovt  - 
looked.  It  Is  worth  noting  too  the  effo:  .- 
Jersey  Standard  affiliates  have  made  sin  c 
1961  to  stimulate  local  private  Investmc;  : 
in  Venezuela  and  Colombia  by  setting  ■.  :> 
investment  companies  to  offer  financr.  • 
and  managerial  advice  to  promising  If"  1 
enterprises. 

More  recently,  a  group  oi  121  pnv,.  y 
companies  from  15  countries  joined  in  .  n 
economic  development  cooperative  knov  n 
as  Adela.  Its  sole  ptirpose  is  to  provn  e 
financial  backing  to  local  firms  planni:  g 
investment  expansion  in  Latin  Ameiic 
(A  more  detailed  report  an  Adela  w  1 
appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Lamp.i 

No  precise  estimates  of  the  need  for  U  •" 
aid  in  the  decade  or  so  ahead  can  be  mac:t' 
If  the  underdeveloped  cotxntrles  are  :o 
achieve  and  maintain  even  a  modest  5  per- 
cent annual  growth  rate,  on  any  realistic 
assumption  of  self-help  and  export  per- 
formance, their  requirements  for  capit  J 
from  the  industrially  advanced  cotintrif* 
will  continue  to  increase  by  about  10  percent 
per  year.  That  would  mean  a  need  for 
about  til  billion  of  external  capital  annually 
by  1970.  If  private  capital  Is  discouraged. 
ttoe  need  for  US.  Government  aid  probat  y 
will  increase  proportionately. 
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Finally,  if  It  is  gsanted  that  the  United 
states  has  a  vital  interest  in  helping  de- 
\  eloping  countries  to  achieve  self-sufficient 
f  .onomic  growth,  that  this  is  not  necessarily 
a  hopeless  or  an  endless  task,  and  that 
foreign  aid  must  play  a  complementary  role 
I )  that  of  private  investment  in  the  growth 
jrtxress,  the  question  remains  whether  the 
Congress  and  the  public  will  continue  to 
?apport  an  effective  foreign  aid  program. 
Will  the  aid  program  be  granted  adequate 
iiinds.  on  easy  enough  terms,  free  enough 
f  unreasonable  restrictions,  for  a  long 
enough  period  to  permit  it  to  do  its  part 
.  f  the  Job? 

Analysis  suggests  that  If  this  is  to  be 
The  case,  a  change  In  the  public  attitude 
:  >\vard  the  aid  program  and  the  role  played 
in-  private  investment  In  the  development 
!)rocess  is  essential.  Foreign  aid  will  have 
■. )  come  to  be  viewed  not  as  a  gift  or  a 
}  urchase  but  as  a  long-term  national  invest- 
rient  in  a  great  International  undertaking. 
.As  an  investment  It  necessarily  Involves  risk, 
.'^access  is  not  certain,  and  returns  may  be 
i-.ow  in  coming.  But  the  cost  to  the  Nation 
I  .'  failing  to  make  the  Investment  could  be  as 
cveat — long  run — as  failure  to  invest  ade- 
(uately  in  education  or  scientific  research. 


New  York  State  Legislature  Urges   En- 
actment of  Tax  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW   YORK 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29.  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  on  June  14. 
1965,  urging  the  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation so  as  to  aflford  nondiscriminatory 
tax  treatment  as  between  coiporate  em- 
;  >ioyees  and  self -em^ployed  professionals  • 

State  op  New  York  RESOLtrrioN  No.  142 
(By  Mr.  Gioffre) 

(  oncurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  New  York  memo- 
rializing the  Congress  of  the  United  Stat -s 
to  enact  leg^islatlon  amending  section  7701 
( A )    of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  so  as 
to  afford  nondiscriminatory  tax  treatment 
.IS    between    corporation    employees    and 
^elf -employed  professionals 
Whereas  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
'  n   Professional   Men — Tax   Status    and   Tax 
Benefits  of  the  New  York  State  Legislattire 
v.as    created    in    April    1963    by    concurrent 

•  .^solution  of  the  New  York  State  Senate  and 
■-ssembly  (in  assembly  Apr.  4,  1963;  in  sen- 

.  e  Apr.  5.  1963)  and  has  been  duly  rc- 
i  '-.'^ignated  to  serve  until  March  31,  1965,  for 
■  le  purpose  of  investigating  and  studying  all 
va.ises  of  affording  equitable  tax  status  and 
■.X  benefit.s  to  professional  men  licensed  to 

•  -.ictice  their  professions  pursuant  to  the 
.   '.vs  of  the  State  of  New  York;  and 

Whereiis  the  said  joint  legislative  com- 
:  .utee  has  conducted  Its  Investigation  and 

tidy  of  the  question  and  has     heretofore 

:•  ndered   its   interim  report,   dated  Decem- 

■T  14.  1963,  to  the  1964  session  of  the  New 

':'  Tii  State  Legislature  and   its   final  report 

I    ted  March  31,  1965.  to  the  1965  session  of 

•  le  New  York  State  Legislature,  in  which, 
nong  other  things.  It  recommended  that 
e   tax  benefits   and  savings  afforded  cor- 


poration   employees   should    not   be   denied 
to  self-employed  professionals;    and 

Whereas  the  said  joint  legislative  commit- 
tee in  its  interim  report  dated  December  14, 
1963.  recommended  that  the  New  York  State 
Senate  and  Assembly  by  appropriate  joint 
resolution  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  amending 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
afford  nondiscriminatory  tax  treatment  as 
between  corporation  employees  and  self-em- 
ployed professionals  which  was  done  pur- 
suant to  concurrent  resolution  adopted  on 
March  18,  1964:  and 

Whereas  the  said  joint  legislative  commit- 
tee reported  t*Hit  under  the  then  existing 
Klntner  regulations  (Internal  Revenue  Code 
Reg.  sec.  301.  7701-1  and  2.  adopted  Nov. 
15,  I960:  CCH  1964,  Fed.  Tax  Rep.,  vol.  6. 
par.  5942  i,  equality  of  tax  status  could  be 
afforded  professionals  by  enactment  of  leg- 
islation at  the  State  level  which  would  au- 
thorize professional  practice  in  association  or 
corporation  form,  but  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  had  announced  that  im- 
pending amendments  to  the  Kintner  regu- 
lations as  they  then  existed  would  soon  be 
made:  and 

Where.is  on  December  19.  1963.  a  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  (S.  2403),  by  Senator  Herman  K  Tal- 
MADCE.  to  .unend  section  7701  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  tax  status 
of  certain  professional  associations  and  cor- 
porations formed  under  State  law  and  pro- 
viding that  professional  associations  and 
corporations  shall  by  definition  be  granted 
the  status  of  corporations  within  the  mean- 
ing of  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  section 
7701(ai:    and 

Wheretis  amendments  to  the  existing 
Kintner  regtilations  were  approved  by  the 
Commis.=:iDner  of  Internal  Revenue  on  Janu- 
ary 28.  1965,  in  final  form  and  thereafter 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  which 
make  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  professionals  conducting  their  profes- 
sions in  a-^sociation  or  corporation  form  to 
qualify  fur  tlie  tax  savings  presently  afforded 
employees  of  corporations;  and 

Whereas  the  said  joint  legislative  com- 
mittee in  its  final  report  to  the  New  York 
State  Legislature,  dated  March  31,  1965.  rec- 
ommended that  the  New  York  State  Senate 
and  Assembly  by  appropriate  joint  resolution 
again  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  amending 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
afford  nondiscriminatory  tax  treatment  as 
between  corporation  employees  and  self-em- 
ployed professionals;  and 

Whereas  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  create  a 
tr.x  status  for  self-employed  professionals 
relatively  equal  to  the  favorable  treatment 
afforded  corporation  employees,  In  order  to 
eliminate  \he  existing  tax  discrimination 
against  professionals  in  New  York  State, 
winch  h..s  resulted  in  a  trend  on  the  part  of 
many  professionals  to  enter  corporate  em- 
ployment ratlier  than  private  practice;  now. 
tlicrefore.  be  it 

Revolted  {if  the  senate  concur).  That  the 
Coiigrc.-s  of  the  United  States  be  and  it 
hcreljy  is  memorialized  to  enact  into  law 
S.  2403.  known  as  the  Talmadge  bill,  amend- 
ing section  7701(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  tax  status  of 
certain  professional  associations  and  corpor- 
ations formed  under  State  law,  or  in  lieu 
thereof,  to  enact  other  similar  legislation 
amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
grant  to  self-employed  professionals  the  tax 
benefits  and  savings  afforded  corporation  em- 
ployees; and  be  it  further 

Ri-'olicd  {if  the  senate  ccmcur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  for- 
warding one  copy  thereof  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  US.  Senate  and  one  copy  to  the  Clerk 


of   the   House   of   Representatives  and   one 
copy  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress  from 
the  State  of  New  York. 
By  order  of  the  assembly: 

John  T.  McKennan, 

Clerk. 
In    senate.    June    14,    1965,    concurred    in. 
without  amendment. 
By  order  of  Ihe  senate: 

George  H.  Van  Lencen. 

Secretary. 


Rent  Subsidy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1965 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  this  morning 
on  the  "Rent  Subsidy'  was  most  timely, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  currently 
discussing  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965. 

The  editorial  speaks  eloquently  and 
logically  in  favor  of  the  proposed  rent 
supplement  program,  and  I  feel  that  the 
endorsement  of  the  New  York  Times 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  who  are  somewhat 
concerned  about  this  promising  new  pro- 
posal. 

The  plan  has  attracted  widespread 
support  from  private  industry  and  labor, 
and  will  benefit  some  500.000  families 
who  have  been  unable  to  attsdn  decent 
housing  at  a  fair  rental. 

I  include  the  editorial  herewith,  and 
hope  that  it  will  have  the  consideration 
of  all  the  Members  when  this  matter  is 
before  us  for  a  vote. 

Rent  SrssuDT 

The  rent  subsidy,  a  key  provision  of  the 
administration's  housing  bill,  Is  exp)©cted  to 
come  under  sharp  attack  In  a  House  vote  to- 
day. If  it  is  rejected,  the  action  wlU  be  a 
triumph  for  semantics  and  a  defeat  for  logic. 

Almost  every  kind  of  hotising  now  receives 
a  Federal  sul>sidy.  direct  or  indirect.  Hous- 
ing for  veterans,  for  old  people,  and  for  farm- 
ers is  subsidized.  There  are  public  housing 
programs  for  the  very  poor;  the  Fedes^l 
Housing  Administration  provides  mortgage 
insurance  for  one-family  dwellings  for  the 
nuddle  class;  even  luxury  apartments  for 
upper  income  citizens  often  get  an  indirect 
subsidy  tmder   tlie  urban   renewal   program. 

Under  these  circumstijnces.  the  opposition 
thai  has  flared  up  against  the  rent  subsidy 
idea  seems  almost  bizarre.  The  administra- 
tion's profKisal  would  simply  enable  the  Gov- 
erriment  to  pay  the  difference  in  rent  be- 
tween one-quarter  of  an  impoverished  fam- 
ily's income  and  the  fair  rental  \-alue  of 
its  apartment.  This  subsidy  would  be  paid 
on  housing  constructed  or  rehabilitated  by 
limited-dividend  corporations.  Since  there 
are  500.000  families  already  on  the  waiting 
list  for  admission  to  public  housing,  a  sup- 
plementary' approach  is  badly  needed.  Th© 
rent  subsidy  provides  tliat  approach. 

The  plan  has  the  great  advantage  that  It 
would  enable  low-Income  families  to  con- 
tinue living  In  buildings  that  have  been  made 
tit  for  living.  Up  to  now.  the  renovation  of  a 
slum  has  tisually  meant  that  a  sizable  nxun- 
ber  of  tenants  who  oould  not  pay  the  new 
rents  had  to  move  elsewhere,  often  to  even 
worse  quarters. 
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The  rent  subsidy  can  become  a  critical 
component  In  the  war  against  poverty.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1960  census,  three-fourths  ol 
families  with  an  income  of  less  than  $2,000 
paid  35  percent  or  more  of  their  Income  for 
rent.  Of  families  earning  $2,000  to  $3,000  a 
year,  one-third  paid  35  percent  or  more  for 
rent. 

The  old  guard  administrators  of  public 
housing  who  oppose  this  rent  subidy  pro- 
gram because  it  Intrdudes  upon  their  long- 
standing monopoly  have  scarcely  displayed 
the  compassion  and  disinterestedness  appro- 
priate to  those  dedicated  to  aiding  low-in- 
come families.  The  Republicans  in  the 
House  have  likewise  proved  more  partisan 
than  constructive  in  making  an  issue  out  of 
this  program.  They  have  gone  counter  to 
the  leaderslilp  of  Representative  William  B. 
WiDNALL.  of  New  Jersey,  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Housing  Subcommittee  and 
the  OOP's  foremost  housing  expert. 

A  vote  against  the  rent  subsidy  program 
would  be  a  vote  against  some  of  the  most  de- 
fenseless members  of  society.  The  House 
ought  not  place  this  black  mark  against  the 
good  record  of  the  89th  Congress. 


L.B.J/s  Afterdinner  Conversation 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, early  this  month  the  Miami  Herald 
commented  on  President  Johnson's  ad- 
dress in  Chicago,  and  I  insert  the  edi- 
torial here  In  the  Record: 

L.B.J. 's  Afterdinner   Conversation 

President  Johnson's  address  at  the  Demo- 
cratic fund-raising  dinner  in  Chicago  could 
scarcely  be  called  partisan. 

The  precarious  state  of  peace  and  the 
dragging  Involvements  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  are  not  the  kinds  of 
topics  usually  raised  when  the  prixty  faithful 
gather,  at  $100  a  head,  to  toa.st  the  sainted 
names  of  the  founders. 

But  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  Mr. 
Johnson  chose  this  forum  for  his  moving  plea 
for  world  peace  and  to  announce  that  the 
slowly  returning  quiet  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  permitted  withdrawal  of  our  last 
remaining  marines. 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  national  involvement 
that  sees  the  Senate  minority  leader  aniong 
the  stanchest  supporters  of  the  Democratic 
President  in  this  area  of  policy. 

Mr.  Johnson's  recall  of  the  marines  from 
Santo  Domingo,  leaving  our  dwindling  pres- 
ence there  In  the  hands  of  Army  and  Navy 
units  xxnder  the  OAS  banner,  has  a  double 
significance. 

It  underlines  the  rising  hope  for  an  ac- 
ceptable caretaker  government  until  elec- 
tions can  be  held.  It  has  a  soothing  sound 
to  sensitive  Latins  who  associate  the  Leath- 
ernecks with  an  era  of  less  understanding. 

Once  more  the  President  restated  our  basic 
commitment  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace.  He 
assured  the  pepole  of  the  Soviet  Union  that 
this  Is  our  only  aim.  He  Invited  them,  over 
the  heads  of  their  leaders,  to  "share  to- 
gether a  new  and  beautiful  harvest  of  hap- 
piness and  hope  on  this  earth." 

These  things  need  to  be  repeated  as  often 
as  possible.  A  party  dinner  is  as  good  a 
place  as  any  to  do  so. 

It  is  Just  as  well,  too,  that  these  things 
were  said  as  gunfire  sounds  and  armed  men 
stand  guard  because  it  shows  the  dual  nature 
of  the  U.S.  position  in  the  world  today. 


We  resist  aggression  but  we  also  reject 
appeasement.  This  U  the  only  way  to  make 
sure  that  the  peace  we  desire  so  fervently 
will  last. 


Social  Security  "Gradnates' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLIKOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  will  soon  be  completing  its  work 
on  the  Johnson  medicare  bill  or,  as  it 
should  be  more  accurately  described, 
"governmental  medicine"  program.  It 
had  been  hoped  that  the  other  body 
would  make  improvements  over  the  ill- 
conceived  House-passed  version.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
emphasizes  in  an  editorial  on  Monday, 
June  21,  the  Senate  is  about  to  com- 
pound the  deficiencies  of  the  program. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Social    Security    "Gr.'^di-ates 

Not  content  with  all  the  revisions  in  the 
social  sectirity  law  passed  by  the  House,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  done  some 
tinkering  of  its  own.  Among  other  things, 
it  would  Increase  the  wage  bese  on  which 
social  security  taxes  are  paid,  while  reducing 
slightly  the  rate  of  the  tax. 

This  is  a  subtle  change,  and  would  have 
only  a  small  effect  on  the  total  revenue  col- 
lected. But  it  would  have  a  large  effect  as 
to  who  pays  how  much  tax,  and  on  the  whole 
principle  of  equality  that  has  theoretically 
been  the  basis  for  social  security  from  the 
beginning. 

The  committee  also  amended  the  Hovuse- 
approved  medicare  bill  to  liberalize  the 
benefits  for  low-income  people  over  65  and 
decrease  benefits  for  those  in  higher  income 
brackets. 

The  net  of  these  changes,  if  they  win  House 
concurrence,  is  to  strip  away  the  last  pre- 
tense that  social  security  is  directly  com- 
parable to  insurance  in  that  a  fixed  premium 
entitles  the  policyholder  to  fixed  benefits. 
Both  premium  and  benefits  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  income  and  the  political  whims  of 
Congress. 

To  a  small  degree,  social  security  has  oper- 
ated on  a  graduated  scale  of  tax  and  bene- 
fits before  this.  Minimal  wage  earners  pay 
less  while  they  work  and  are  entitled  to 
smaller  benefits  when  they  retire.  But  since 
the  social  secvu-ity  tax  applies  only  on  wages 
and  salaries  up  to  a  cutoff  point  of  $4,800. 
the  difference  is  small. 

However,  the  Senate  committee  now  pro- 
poses to  boost  the  cutoff  point  to  $6,600  be- 
ginning next  year,  and  at  the  same  time 
lower  the  rate,  in  a  deliberate  move  to  shift 
a  larger  share  of  the  burden  to  the  higher 
income  groups.  When  the  same  principle  is 
applied  to  medicare,  social  security  becomes 
an  instrument  of  social  leveling  paralleling 
the  Income  tax. 

This  year,  when  an  employee  has  paid 
$174  into  social  security,  he  is  through  for 
the  year.  The  Senate  proposal  would  raise 
this  to  $250.80  next  year.  The  employer,  of 
course,  adds  an  equal  amount.  Further  in- 
creases are  inevitable  as  time  goes  on.  and 
some  are  already  provided  for  in  existing 
plans. 

But  if  the  graduated  principle  gets  a  solid 
foothold,  there  Is  no  limit.  Withholding  for 
social  security  could  run  a  close  second  to 
withholding  for  the  Income  tax 

The  initial  move  in  this  direction  is  a 
small  one,  but  we  have  ample  evidence  of 


how  large  burdens  can  grow  from  small  b-^- 
ginnings.  The  social  security  system,  esp-  - 
cially  with  the  addition  of  "medicare,"  wou:-; 
weigh  heavily  enough  in  the  future  even  .: 
equal  payments  for  equal  benefits  were  tlit- 
rule.  It  could  become  a  monstrosity  if  t!.e 
graduated-tax  principle  is  allowed  to  c^e^p 
in  and  take  over. 


Triple  Observance  of  Italian  ExecuH/r^s 
of  America,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1965 

Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.    M: 
Speaker,  on  Saturday  evening,  June  IS. 
1965.  the  Italian  Executives  of  Americ.t 
Inc.,    had    a    triple   observance    at    th' 
United  States  Pavilion  of  the  New  Yo:  -: 
World's  Fair.    The  95th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Justice    with    the   Attorney   General    A.•^ 
head,  and  the  57th  birthday  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion by  Attorney  General  Chales  J.  Bon:,  - 
parte,  of  Maryland,  were  celebrated.    In 
addition,  the  Bonaparte  citation  for  £  ;- 
ceptional  investigative  efforts  in  coo; - 
eration  with  the  Department  of  Justu-^ 
leading  to  more  effective  law  enforci  - 
ment  was  presented  to  the  Honorab.e 
Prank    B.    Mercurio,    regional   directs: : 
Wage  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Di-.- 
sions,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Italian  Executives  of  America  .s 
an  organization  dedicated  to  present  :o 
the  American  public  through  all  avail- 
able media  of  communication,  the  tiue 
image  of  22  million  Americans  of  Itali.iii 
origin.  The  Honorable  Sylvester  J. 
Garamella  is  the  national  president. 

The  following  is  the  program  of  tl  ..s 
triple  observance : 

Triple  Observance  of  Italian  Executives  "F 
America.  Inc. 

The  95th  anniversary:  Establishment  cf 
the  Department  of  Justice  with  the  Attorv.f  y 
General  as  head,  June  22,  1870. 

The  57th  birthday:  Creation  of  the  Fn.- 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation  by  Attori.ty 
General  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  of  Maryland. 
June  22,  1908. 

Bonaparte  Citation:  Presentation  of  -p 
Bonaparte  Citation  "for  exceptional  inve  - 
eative  efforts  in  cooperation  with  the  Dep;r.  •  - 
ment  of  Justice  leading  to  more  effective  :  "v 
enforcement"  to  Hon.  Prank  B.  Mercur  >-,, 
regional  director.  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public 
Contracts  Divisions,  U.S.  Department  -«f 
Labor,  at  the  U.S.  Pavilion  of  the  Worlu  s 
Fair. 

Dinner-dance  and  entertainment  at  ..e 
Rathskeller's  Belgian  Village,  Saturday  ov- 
ing,  June  19,  1965,  at  6  p.m. 

Special  presentation  of  decoration  to  H  ■ 
Prank  B.  Mercurio  of  the  Knight  in  the  Orir  r 
of  Merit  of  the  Italian  Republic  by  Dr 
Joseph  Nlttl.  vice  consul  of  Italy  repi'- 
senting  Minister  Plenipotentiary  Vitt.  ri 
Cordero  di  Montezemolo,  consul  general  f 
Italy. 

The  Bonaparte  Citation  to  FYank  B 
Mercurio  is  presented  "for  excepiioii.ii 
Investigative  efforts  in  cooperation  with  the 
Deportment  of  Justice  to  more  effective  '■  '-v 
enforcement.'' 
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Special  presentation  of  decoration  to  Hon. 
Frank  B.  Merctirio  of  the  Knight  in  the  Order 
of  Merit  of  the  Italian  Republic  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Nlttl,  vice  counsul  of  Italy  repre- 
enting  Minister  Plenipotentiary  Vittorio 
Cordero  dl  Montezemolo,  counsul  general  of 
Italy,  "In  recognition  of  his  25  years  of  Gov- 
ernment service — both  State  and  Federal — 
i,nd  for  his  efforts  and  contributions  on  be- 
half of  immigrant  workers  and  minority 
groups  in  the  preservation  of  their  rights 
Linder  American  standards  and  laws." 

Frank  B.  Mercurio  is  regk>nal  director  of 
region  II  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divi- 
sions, with  offices  in  New  York  City.  He  is 
responsible  for  administering  and  enforcing 
the  Fair  Labor  Standard  Act  and  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Public  Contracts  Aot  in  the  States 
i<i  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  As  director 
ill  charge  of  investigations  his  office  has  the 
responsibility  for  the  proper  payment  of 
v%ages  to  more  than  5  miUion  employees  in 
more  than  200,000  firms  throughout  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Prior  to  Joining  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  staff  in  1955.  Mr.  Mercurio  served  10 
years  as  assistant  industrial  commissioner  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
where  he  administered  the  enforcement  of 
State  labor  laws  dealing  with  mlnlmiun 
wages,  unemployment  insurance,  employ- 
ment seciirlty,  child  labcw,  and  safety  and 
health  standards;  this  also  involved  media- 
tion and  conciliation  services  and  workmen's 
compensation.  Mr.  Mercurio  opened  the 
Utica  district  office  of  the  State  department 
of  labor  when  it  was  created  in  1945. 

Over  the  years  he  has  worked  actively  in 
i'joperation  with  enforcement  and  investiga- 
■ory  agencies  in  both  State  and  Federal 
Government.  During  the  war  he  graduated 
:rom  the  War  and  Plant  Protection  School 
..I  Amherst  College;  also  conducted  special 
luitional  security  investigations. 

Mr.  Mercurio  has  drawn  on  his  back- 
jrround  of  25  years  of  progressively  respon- 
.-itale  Federal  and  State  Government  expe- 
rience in  the  field  of  industrial  and  labor- 
management  relations  and  law  enforcement 
;n  addressing  professional  educational,  and 
Dusiness  groups  on  labor-management 
opics,  as  well  as  TV  appearances  and  radio 
talks. 

After  completing  the  regular  course  of 
-tudy  at  Northwestern  University  and  spe- 
rial  studies  In  Industrial  and  labor  relations 
c.t  Cornell  University  and  Utica  College,  he 
was  associated  with  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
r.s  a  reporter. 

Mr.  Mercurio  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  American  Society  for 
i^tiblic    Administration;    he    is    treasurer    of 

;ie  Federal  Business  Association  of  New 
York.  He  Is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of 
"lirectors  of  LaGuardia  Memorial  House, 
vhich  is  a  community  house  in  East  Harlem. 

He  was  born  in  Utica,  N.Y.;  attended 
Utica  grammar  schools.  Graduated  from 
'Jtica  Free  Academy  and  Northwestern.  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Mabel  Graham 
Ciillespie.  they  live  in  Manhattan. 

NATIONAL    OFFICERS 

Hon  Sylvester  J.  Gai-amella.  national  presi- 
aent. 

Joseph  L.  Mnrino.  chairman,  board  rf 
-  '■.  ernors. 

J.    P.   Sommer.    director,    public    relation.'- 

Dr.  Elio  E.  Grandi,  chairman  District  of 
C  ikunbia  Chapter. 

NATIONAL    GOVERNING    BO  SRD 

Alan  R.  Ackerman,  Hon.  James  Amauei. 
J  >hn  Joseph  Amodeo.  John  J.  Amriati.  Frank 
Arena.  Louis  AreJia.  Saverio  Sal  Arena,  Vito 
'»"■'.  Bassi,  Salvatore  Borriello,  Hon.  John  P. 
B  'tti.  Thomas  Buttafuoco,  Prank  P.  Caslcl- 
luvo.  Olin  Cerrochi.  Joseph  R.  Clraldo, 
Thomas  D'Alto,  Vincent  D'Elia. 

Howard  A.  Denis,  Fileno  De  Novellis.  Au- 
":iony  De  Toffol.  Sylvester  Di  Stasio.  Louis 
.^!lthony   Durante,    Hon.   A.    Frederick    Cos- 


tanzo.  Dr.  Alfred  De  Maria,  Rosalia  Adelaide 
Ctisa  Ehalt,  Michael  Fazio,  Nell  Pederlco. 
Joseph  Francis  Ferruggia,  Salvatore  Giordano, 
Martin  Goldman,  John  lacobacci,  Joseph  M. 
lullano,  Gerard  La  Penna,  Hon.  Charles  A.  La 
Torella,  Jr. 

Prank  Lo  Cascio,  Albert  J.  Luglio,  Victor 
Montanaro.  Martin  M.  Moscato,  Domenick 
L.  Natale,  Michael  E.  Oroflno,  George  Oslar. 
Ferrer  Rama.  Joseph  F.  Rugglero,  Anthony 
M.  Salvati.  Dr.  Sholom  Shakin,  Anthony  G. 
Sparacino.  John  J.  Tartamella,  Joseph  A. 
Tticci.  Nicholas  Tiicci.  Joseph  Vinti. 


Two  Big  Firsts  for  Spring  Arbor  College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1965 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  transaction  of  our  day-to-day 
affairs,  it  is  inevitable  that  certain  men 
among  us,  because  of  their  outstanding 
traits  of  ciiaracter,  actiieve  national  rec- 
ognition. We  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
are  proud  to  liave  as  one  of  our  repre- 
sentatives a  man  who  demonstrates 
qualities  of  leadership  which  can  be  held 
as  an  example  to  our  younger  genera- 
tion. The  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  in- 
cluded an  editorial  on  May  30,  1965,  ulth 
refei-ence  to  our  minority  leader,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Jr.,  com- 
mending him  for  his  "personal  inte&iity 
in  political  affaire,  his  strong  stand  for 
Christian  ideals  in  moral  matters,  and 
his  dynamic  actions  in  national  issues" 
on  the  occasion  of  his  being  awarded  an 
lionorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  by  Spring 
Arbor  College. 

Tlie  editorial  follows : 
Two  Big  FmsTs  for  Spring  Arbor   College 

Two  important  first  will  take  place  at 
Spring   Arbor  College  Monday. 

The  school  will  graduate  Its  first  senior 
class  as  a  four-year  college. 

It  wiU  confer  on  the  commencement 
speaker.  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford,  of 
Grand  Rapids.  House  minority  leader,  its 
first  honorary  doctorate. 

In  choosing  Representative  Ford  to  re- 
ceive the  doctor  of  laws  degree,  the  president 
and  faculty  of  Spring  Arbor  cited  him  as  a 
man  of  "outstanding  qualities"  whose  rise 
to  the  top  in  national  politics  seemed  in- 
evitable. 

"Mr.  Fords  personal  integrity  in  political 
affairs,  his  strong  stand  for  Christian  Ideals 
in  moral  matters  and  his  dynamic  actions 
in  national  issues  are  the  reasons  he  has 
been  chosen  •  •  •  "  So  spoke  Dr.  David  L. 
McKenna.  president  of  Spring  Arbor. 

To  put  it  another  way,  Jerry  Ford  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  finished  product  Spring 
Arbor  is  trying  to  turn  out.  Thus  is  It 
proud  to  claim  him  as  an  honorary  alumni. 

In  this  era  of  much  unrest  on  the  cam- 
puses, strange  antics  by  relatively  small 
groups  of  students  and  a  minority  of  the 
faculty  members,  and  the  apparent  in- 
decision on  the  part  of  the  administrations 
of  colleges  as  to  what  to  do  about  all  this, 
it  is  pleasant  and  comforting  to  find  a  fine 
and  sensible  liberal  arts  college  singling  out 
a  man  like  Mr.  Ford  for  honors. 

The  people  at  Spring  Arbor,  and  in  hun- 
dreds of  other  church-related  private 
schools  throughout  the  country,  experience 


no  confusion  as  to  their  roles  and  their 
goals. 

It  is  to  educate  young  men  and  women  in 
the  humanities  and  to  instill  in  them  the 
kind  of  religious  training  and  moral  values 
which  will  enable  them  to  rise  to  positions 
of  leadership  consistent  with  their  abilities. 

They  want  to  turn  out  graduates  who, 
like  Gerald  Ford,  can  boll  to  the  top  of  the 
heap  in  a  field  such  as  public  service  with- 
out suffering  the  indignities  often  attached 
to  persons  who  make  a  career  of  politics. 

No  reflection  on  the  public  system  of 
higher  education  Is  Intended.  Mr.  Ford. 
himself,  is  a  graduate  of  the  State-supported 
University  of  Michigan. 

A  strong  individual  can  go  to  school  al- 
most anywhere  and  emerge  with  qualities 
that  will  earn  him  respect. 

But  there  is  more  than  coincidence  in 
Spring  Arbor's  choice  of  a  commencement 
speaker  and  recipient  of  Its  first  honorary 
doctorate. 

The  man  on  the  podium  Monday  will  be 
an  example  to  the  student  body  of  the  goals 
the  college  is  trying  to  set  for  them. 


The  Menace  of  Air  PollutioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP    KEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29.  1965 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  Congress  we  passed  a  very  important 
act  to  strengthen  the  air  pollution  con- 
trol program  by  encouraging  State  and 
local  prevention  and  enforcement  ac- 
tivities. It  is  increasingly  clear,  how- 
ever, that  this  problem  is  not  susceptible 
of  easy  or  early  solution.  It  is  more  than 
a  local  problem,  for  air  pollution  is  no 
respecter  of  geographical  boundaries. 

As  a  member  of  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians' Scientific  and  Technical 
Committee,  I  have  presented  the  case  for 
studies  on  this  problem  by  this  interna- 
tional body.  And  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
at  the  last  meeting  in  November  1964. 
our  committee  recommended  that  NATO 
should  contribute  to  an  international  ed- 
ucation and  information  program  on  this 
problem  and  should  direct  every  effort 
to  arousing  public  awareness  of  the  ur- 
gent need  for  protection  against  this 
health  danger. 

Findings  of  a  recent  report  on  the 
problem  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
metropolitan  area  emphasize  the  need 
for  cooperative  efforts  of  all  communities 
and  between  all  levels  of  government. 
Two  excellent  editorials  in  the  Newark 
Evening  News  and  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  of  June  28,  1965,  commenting  on 
this  situation  follow : 

[From    the    Newark    (N.J.)     Evening    News. 
Jime  28,  1965] 

Clearing    the   Air 

Strong  reinforcements  are  being  recruited 
for  the  campaign  against  air  pollution.  The 
American  Medical  Association  is  urging  Its 
200,000  members  to  take  a  more  active  part 
In  efforts  to  clear  the  atznoephera  of  i>ollut- 
ants  dangerous  to  human  iiealth  and  dam* 
aging  to  plant  life  and  property. 

The  AMA  report,  which  outUnes  a  cc»n- 
prehensive  program  of  remedial  action,  was 
adopted  whUe  the  New  Yoric  City  Council 
was  holding  hearings  on  the  problem.    The 
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report  confirms  most  of  the  testimony  pre- 
Bented  to  the  council  committee. 

Some  physlcl&nB  are  not  sure  that  pollu- 
tion causes  cancer  in  nonsmokers,  although 
many  suspect  it  does.  Otherwise  there  Is 
complete  agreement  on  the  harmful  physi- 
cal effects  of  foul  atr.  Both  the  AMA  and 
council  speakers  affirmed  it  is  a  factor  In 
tumors,  asthma,  bronchitis,  emphysema,  and 
eye  ailments.  It  was  identified  by  medical 
researchers  as  a  factor  In  deaths  during 
Influenza  epidemics.  It  Intensifies  the  ef- 
fects of  allergies  and  no  one  needs  to  be 
reminded  it  causes  bad  smells  and  tastes. 

Air  pollution  causes  a  national  economic 
loss,  the  council  conunlttee  was  told,  of  $11 
billion  a  year,  with  $520  million  of  damage 
In  New  York  City  alone.  Its  baneful  effect 
Is  manifest  In  deterioration  of  stone  build- 
ing fronts  and  the  art  treasures  in  museums. 
In  rusting  of  metal,  Increased  cost  for  clean- 
ing clothing,  erosion  of  painted  surfaces. 
Nor  Is  the  countryside  exempt.  Air  pollu- 
tion destroys  or  inhibits  the  growth  of  crops 
and  damages  orchards. 

S<Mne  new  sources  of  pollution  were  men- 
tioned at  the  council  hearings.  Dr.  Prank 
L.  Rosen,  chairman  of  the  Air  Pollution 
Committee  of  the  Essex  County  Medical  Soci- 
ety, pointed  out  that  the  takeoff  of  a  com- 
mercial Jet  airliner  causes  as  much  pollution 
as  the  exhaust  from  6,850  passenger  cars. 
He  added  overburdened  hospital  Incinerators, 
burning  more  and  more  disposable  Items, 
to  the  long  list  of  offenders. 

While  conceding  the  complexity  of  the 
problenis,  the  AMA  concludes  there  is  a  tech. 
nlcal  capability  to  prevent  many  forms 
of  air  pollution.  By  this  it  means  Improved 
equipment  design,  more  careful  maintenance 
and  operation  of  existing  equipment.  Im- 
proved fuels  and  control  devices. 

But  while  the  capability  exists.  It  Is  being 
applied  negligently.  It  -w^U  require  a  de- 
termined effort  in  every  community,  and 
with  State  and  Federal  support,  to  mnke 
capability  produce  clean  nir 

[From    the   Newark    (N.J.>    Star-Ledger. 
June  28,   1965] 

The  Air  We  Breathe 

Afflicted  with  a  deadly  case  of  air  pollu- 
tion. New  York  points  an  accusing  finger 
across  the  Hudson.  It  sees  In  the  belching 
smokestacks  of  Jersey  factories  part  of  the 
cause  for  Its  problem,  while  fully  acknowl- 
edging that  Its  own  sources  are  major  con- 
tributors of  contaminants. 

It  serves  no  purpKJse  to  parcel  out  the 
blame,  for  this  does  nothing  to  abate  this 
critical  health  problem.  All  it  does,  really. 
Is  to  firmly  establish  where  the  pollutants 
are  coming  from  and  to  identify  contami- 
nants. 

The  next  step,  and  the  most  important, 
is  what  both  New  Jersey  and  New  York  are 
goinp  to  do  about  It.  And  how  f-Ast  it  will 
be  done. 

The  need  for  expeditious  official  action 
is  clearly  delineated  In  the  ominous  findings 
turned  up  In  the  New  York  report,  which 
cited  foul  air  as  a  major  contributing  factor 
to  a  rising  death  rate  from  respiratory  dls- 
ea.-jcs  and  Ivng  cancer. 

A  research  team  has  found  that  air  pol- 
lution was  deeply  Involved  In  deaths  that 
occurred  In  New  York's  Influeuz.i  epidemic 
in  1963.  The  average  level  of  smoke,  fumes 
and  dust  Is  higher  in  New  York  than  in  any 
o!  lier  major  city. 

U.sing  this  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  metro- 
politan areas  In  Jersey  are  not  far  behind 
In  this  critical  pollution  stage.  An  atr  sam- 
pling study  placed  Newark  as  the  third  worst 
area  in  the  Nation  for  sulfur  dioxide  levels. 
Siilfur  dioxide  comes  from  burning  coal 
and  residual  oils,  and  was  the  major  culprit 
In  ••killer  smogs"  that  afflicted  cities  as 
widely  separated  as  Donora,  Pa.,  and  London. 

The  ominous  extent  of  atmospheric  con- 
tsuninution  was  shown  In  this  finding  of  the 


report:  Over  a  year's  time,  urban  residents 
can  Inhale  from  the  air  more  benzyprene,  a 
cancer-inducing  substance,  than  one  can 
get  from  smoking  two  packs  of  cigarettes  a 
day  for  the  same  period. 

Jersey  has  had  four  air  sanitation  codes 
In  the  last  11  years,  and  is  now  in  the  process 
of  establishing  regulatory  controls  on  sul- 
fur dioxide  and  other  gases  that  are 
spewed  into  atmosphere  from  stacks  and 
chimneys.  It  Is  expected  to  be  ready  fc«- 
adoption  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Any  health  code,  however,  is  only  as  effec- 
tive as  its  enforcement.  Unle^5s  there  is 
stringent  enforcement,  even  a  fifth,  or  a 
sixth,  code  wUl  not  do  the  Job.  Industry 
must  be  prepared  to  coopemte,  along  with 
government.  In  an  all-out  effort  to  stamp 
out  tills  menace  from  the  atmosphere. 


Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
Advertising  Act 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENT.ATIVE.'i 

Tuesday.  June  22.  1965 

The  Ilou.^e  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Stute  of  the  Onion  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H  R.  3014)  to  regulate 
the  labeling  and  advertisii^  of  cigarette.';. 
and  for  other  purpoi.es  f 

Ml-.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
opposed  to  H.R.  3014,  the  so-called  Fed- 
eral Cigarette  Laixlinq  and  Advertising 

Act. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to 
pi-Qvide  adequate  warning  to  the  public 
of  the  potential  hazards  of  cigarette 
smoking.  It  would  require  the  labels  on 
cigarette  packages  to  bear  the  state- 
ment: "Caution:  Cigarette  Smoking  May 
Be  Hazardous  to  Your  Health." 

The  bill  represents  the  response  of  the 
Congress  to  a  report  released  on  Januarj' 
11,  1964,  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States.  Among  it^  principal  find- 
ings was  the  following: 

Cigarette  smoking  i.s  a  inmliii  li;-.z;ird  of 
sufficient  Importance  In  the  'UnUcd  tUates  t<-' 
warraJit  appropriate  remedi£il  aclii'ii. 

Acting  upon  the  call  for  appropriat-*? 
remedial  action,  the  Federal  Ti-ade  Com- 
mission, after  heariiv^.s.  l.ssued  a  trade 
recrulation  rule  under  date  of  June  22, 
1964,  requiring  that,  in  connection  with 
the  sale,  offerint;  for  sale,  and  distribu- 
tion of  cigarettes  in  commerce — as  de- 
fined in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act — all  advertising  and  every  pack  or 
other  container  in  which  cigarettes  are 
sold  to  the  consumimi  public,  disclo.se 
"clearly  and  prominently  that  cigarette 
smoking  is  dangerous  to  health  and  may 
cause  death  from  cancer  and  other 
diseases." 

Originally  the  effective  date.';  of  thi> 
regulation  were  Januai-y  1.  1965.  with 
respect  to  labeling  and  July  1.  1965.  with 
respect  to  advertising,  but  the  FTC,  at 
the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  deferred 
the  effective  date  of  the  labeling  reqidre- 
ment  to  July  1,  1965,  in  order  to  give  the 
committee  an  opporttmity  to  consider 
legislation  on  the  subjec  ;. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  H.K. 
3014  is  seriously  deficient  In  two  re- 
spects. In  a  medical  sense,  it  minimizes 
the  health  hazards  In  cigarette  smokii'^ 
by  requiring  that  cigarette  package? 
carry  only  a  tentative  note  of  cautio;.. 
Such  a  warning  is  far  weaker  than  the 
conclusions  of  the  Surgeon  General  and 
other  medical  authorities  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  word  "may"  might  propeiy 
have  been  used,  as  the  FTC  proposed,  la 
the  phrase  "may  cause  cancer."  But  to 
use  in  in  the  phrase  "may  be  hazardor.  ' 
is  almost  ridiculously  cautious. 

A  second  shortcoming  of  this  bill  is 
that  it  would  shield  the  cigarette  indv:  - 
try  from  any  further  requiiements  witli 
I'egard  to  health  warnings  on  labels  i  ;• 
in  advertising.  The  bill  in  effect  would 
remove  from  the  Federal  Trade  Cor.  - 
mission  the  authority  to  regulate  tl.e 
labeling  or  advertising  of  cigarettes  1 1 
this  respect.  Under  section  6  of  the  hill. 
the  FTC  would  l>e  prevented  from  in- 
posing  any  additional  requirement 
with  respect  to  labeling  and  advertisir.,' 
of  cigarettes  Lf  the  limited  warning  pre- 
scribed by  Congress  Is  printed  on  tl.e 
packages.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledg •■. 
Mr.  Chairman,  such  an  Industrywide 
prohibition  against  the  FTC  has  r.o 
precedent.  As  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Mossl,  stated  in  his  minoriy 
views,  the  bill  would  make  a  "sacvi  i 
cow"  out  of  the  cigarette  industry  r\ 
U.S.  commerce. 

H.R.  3014  would  grant  the  clgareti-^ 
tndusti-y  a  privilege  afforded  to  no  oth  r 
interest  in  the  Nation.  On  the  strengii! 
of  this  precedent,  we  may  well  expo: 
other  interests  to  ask  for  the  same  nul'::- 
fication  of  FTC  authority. 

Another  part  of  the  hiP.  section  7. 
would  prohibit  State  and  local  goverr- 
ments  from  imposing  requirements  with 
regard  to  cigarette  labeling  and  advt  •  - 
tising  going  beyond  the  mild  requiv  - 
ments  of  H.R.  3014. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [M: 
Roosevelt],  proposed  an  amendment  ') 
delete  this  section  7  of  the  bill,  and  I 
supported   his  proE>osal.     Howevei'.   tl   - 
amendment  did  iiot  prevail 

It  is  bad  enouah  for  the  Congress  > 
deny  the  FTC  power  to  safeguard  pub:  ^ 
health.  It  is  perhaps  even  more  ind'  - 
fensible.  I  believe,  for  the  Federal  Gc  - 
emment  to  preempt  State  and  loc.  1 
ofiBcials  from  acting  with  regard  to  t;  ? 
cigarette  industry,  especially  when  tl  i^ 
Federal  regulation  is  so  weak. 

I  note  that  the  Senate  vei'sion  of  tl  .^ 
bill  limits  the  interdiction  on  FTC  re^-i- 
lation  to  a  term  of  3  years.  This  won  d 
certainly  be  preferable  to  the  preemr- 
tion  of  indefinite  duration  provided  :•'■ 
H.R.  3014.  I  would  hope,  therefore,  th  • 
the  conference  reix)rt  will  follow  ll  •* 
Senate  approach  in  this  regard. 
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Heroism  of  U.S.  AID  Officials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1965 
Mr,  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
h  this  House  passed  a  foreign  aid  bill 
a, id  soon  we  will  be  asked  to  vote  on 
tl:e  required  appropriation.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  it  might  be  well  for  our  col- 
leagues to  keep  in  mind  how  very  im- 
portant the  foreign  aid  program  is  to  the 
continuing  policies  of  this  Government. 
There  are  people  involved  in  this  pro- 
c.am,  Mr.  Speaker,  whose  work  Is  of 
really  heroic  proportions.  Some  of  these 
ljj?ople  are  quietly  doing  their  jobs  in 
Vietnam,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  your 
interest  and  that  of  our  colleagues  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Kansas 
City  Star  of  April  15. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Krom  the  Kansas  City  Star,  April  15.  1965] 
The  "Other"  \\.^n:  Heroism  of  U.S.  AID 

Officials 
It  is  too  often  forgotten — and  perhaps  we 
:  :ow  it  to  be  too  often  forgotten — that 
.''nericans  also  serve  In  South  Vietnam  who 
to  not  wear  the  uniform  of  a  fighting  man. 
More  than  500  U.S.  civilians,  all  volunteers. 
\'.  ,>rk  In  nonmilitary  programs  that  are  de- 
.-uned  to  give  the  Vietnamese  people  Incen- 
T.ves  to  defend  their  homes  and  villages.  A 
tragic  reminder  of  this  undertaking  comes  In 
t  le  disclosiu-e  that  a  U.S.  AID  official,  Joseph 
V.'.  Grainger,  was  shot  and  killed  by  his  Viet- 
(.->ng  captors  January  12. 

Another  official  of  the  U.S.  AID  mission  in 
v  letnam,  Gustave  C.  Hertz,  was  kidnaped  by 
(.  ommunist  terrorists  in  suburban  Saigon 
1  ebruary  2.  The  Vietcong  have  threatened 
;  .  kill  Hartz  in  reprisal  if  a  terrorist  con- 
-.  cted  of  taking  part  in  the  recent  U.S.  Eri- 
b.issy  bombing  is  executed.  A  young  Amer- 
i  an  woman  employee  of  the  Embassy  died  in 
me  bombing.  Thus  U.S.  civilians  share  the 
c.ingers  imposed  by  Vietcong  violence. 

Most  of  these  civilians  are  assigned  to  the 
i  .isslon  administered  by  the  Agency  for  In- 
•'Tnational  Development  (AID).  The  mis- 
on  supplements  U.S.  military  assistance, 
ihe  role  of  AID  Is  to  help  the  Vietnamese 
lovernment  develop  effective  political,  so- 
'  il,  and  economic  programs.  Some  ex- 
.  inples: 

Assistance  in  the  local  election  of  hamlet 
■  :!icials,  an  unprecedented  and  unique  ex- 
irrience  for  the  former  French  colony. 

Three  national  highways  have  been  built. 
."•a  AID  loan  has  kept  the  Vietnam  national 
:  ilway  system  in  operation  despite  sabotage. 
Over  this  artery  flow  military  supplies  and 
:  >od  shipments. 

Water  has  been  provided  for  almost  1  mll- 
:  on  rural  Inhabitants  through  the  drilling  of 
".•ells. 

Almost  5,000  classrooms  have  been  con- 
.'  ructed  for  villages  and  hamlets. 

Up  to  last  year,  162  diesel  generating  plants 
•  :ui  been  iM?ovided  to  the  chief  province  and 
uistrict    towns.    Saigon   Is   getting   a    large 
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thermal  electric  powerplant  through  an  AID 
loan.  The  new  power  supply  will  be  a  boon 
to  indtistrial  users  and  create  many  job  op- 
portunities. 

A  national  network  of  seven  major  radio 
stations  has  been  eqviipped.  Some  100,000 
transistor  radios  have  been  procured  for  sale 
at  a  nominal  price.  Poor  communications 
have  been  a  big  problem.  Now  the  Saigon 
government  is  better  able  to  tell  its  story  to 
the  people. 

Other  projects  are  In  the  fields  of  agricul- 
ture and  public  safety.  Farmers  are  being 
taught  how  to  use  fertilizer.  A  national 
police  force  has  been  trained. 

The  broad  purpose  is  to  build  a  nation. 
A  comparable  approach  was  seen  in  the 
Congo,  where  a  large  United  Nations  aid  pro- 
gram was  undertaken  concurrently  with  the 
U.N.  military  eCort  to  establish  public  order. 
In  Vietnam  the  United  States  seeks  to  offer 
hope  iat  the  future. 

That  Is  being  done  even  as  the  Vietnamese 
people  with  U.S.  military  aid.  are  fighting 
for  survival   against  Communist  Insurgents. 

The  economic  assistance  program  has  cost 
more  than  $2  billion,  including  $240  million 
in  food-for-peace  ccmmodltles.  It  is  cheap 
at  the  cost.  And  the  American  civilians  who 
risk  their  lives  carrying  out  the  program  are 
heroes  in  their  own  right. 


hood.    The  general's  immediate  answer  was: 
"Teach  him  to  deny  himself." 

Where  are  the  fathers  and  mothers  azid 
professors  and  public  officials  who  are  teach- 
ing adequately  the  lessons  and  virtues  of 
self-denial?  We  are  an  undisciplined  people. 
It  Is  too  bad  that  more  of  us  do  not  follow 
General  Lee's  lesson.  It  Is  Indispensable  that 
the  younger  generations  coming  along  not 
cheat  the  tomorrows  by  Ignoring  this  maxim. 

The  Chinese  had  a  proverb  for  It:  "Cut  your 
ow^n  wood  and  it  will  warm  you  twice." 


Advice  From  General  Lee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF    \'IHGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  indebted  to  the  California  publica- 
tion entitled  Think  for  acknowledgment 
of  a  reference  to  the  Immortal  Robert 
E.  Lee,  in  a  recent  speech  by  my  good 
friend  and  esteemed  House  colleague, 
Hon.  George  H.  Mahon,  of  Texas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recorp.  as  follows: 

Advice  From  General  Lee 

All  of  us  want  to  share  in  the  material 
comforts  of  life:  to  a  point,  sharing  in  the 
economic  aburKlance  appeals  to  our  sense 
of  moral  and  Christian  virtue.  But  America 
has  no  need  for  a  race  of  young  people  fitted 
to  the  pattern  of  v.hal  someone  called  pros- 
perous conformity. 

National  dependence  on  and  worship  of 
wealth  comes  at  the  expense  of  other  values 
and  goals.  I  want  to  see  a  nation  that  con- 
tinues to  produce  large  numbers  of  morally 
alert,  upstanding  people — citizens  not  lightly 
to  be  stepped  on  or  muzzled,  not  to  be  herded 
about  or  managed,  people  who  love  freedom 
of  choice  and  opportunity  above  security  and 
material  comforts.  At  the  christening  of  her 
baby  boy  a  mother  asked  the  great  general, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  for  some  wisdom  that  would 
help  guide  her  son  along  the  road  to  man- 


Is  Shadow  of  Doom  on  Welfare 
Programs? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN'TATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24,  1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  factors  that  can  turn  the  most 
attractive  welfare  program.  Into  a  cruel 
hoax  on  those  for  whom  it  is  intended, 
and  lead  to  costs  and  complications 
that  were  not  foreseen  when  the  pro- 
gram was  inatigtxrated.  The  following 
editorial  from  the  Jime  28.  1965,  Bloom- 
ington,  Ind.,  Herald-Telephcne  describes 
the  trouble  California  is  having  with  Its 
employee  welfare  program,  which  should 
serve  as  a  warning  to  those  who  advo- 
cate ever-expanding  social  welfare  in  all 
levels  of  government: 
Is  Shadow  op  Doom  on  Welfare  Programs? 

If  it  be  true  that  coming  events  cast  their 
shadow  in  advance,  then  the  current  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  California  employee  welfare 
program  Indicates  what  could  weU  be  the 
future  trend  in  Federal  welfare  programs. 

As  of  April  1,  and  until  such  time  as  the 
California  Leglslatvu-e  may  act  to  raise  addi- 
tional revenue,  the  State  has  been  forced  to 
welsh  on  its  promise  to  pay  hospital  benefits 
to  employees  for  which  deductions  have  been 
made  from  their  paychecks  for  years. 

When  the  principle  of  unemployment 
insurance  was  first  put  into  effect  in  the 
golden  State,  employees  were  assessed  1  per- 
cent of  the  first  $3,000  In  wages  toward  un- 
employment Insurance,  with  the  employers 
paying  the  balance. 

However,  some  15  years  ago  when  the  then 
Gov.  Earl  Warren  was  unsuccessfully  seeking 
to  get  passed  a  State  medical  care  bill,  a  bit 
of  what  might  be  termed  a  political  numbers 
racket  was  instituted. 

It  was  decided  the  entire  burden  of  the 
unemployment  insurance  premiums  should 
be  paid  by  the  employers  with  the  employee 
contributions  going  Into  a  fund  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain amount  toward  hospital  bills,  and  also 
to  provide  pensions  to  disabled  workers. 

While  the  maxlmxmi  employee  contribution 
to  this  fund  has  been  increased  over  the  years 
from  $30  to  $56,  the  fund  has  continued  to 
pay  only  $12  per  day  for  hospital  expenses 
despite  the  constantly  Increasing  coerts  o* 
hospital  costs,  with  a  limit  of  30  days  oi  hos- 
pitalization. 
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However,  in  addition,  the  fund  also  pays  a 
maximum  of  980  per  week  tax  free  to  <i<»aHi^m 
workers,  provided  the  worker  qualifies  for 
this  maximum  by  earning  at  leaat  $835  per 
month.  The  mlnlinum  pajrment  made  for 
disability  Is  >25  per  week. 

But  on  April  1,  the  fund  derived  from  these 
enforced  employee  contributions  had  sxink  to 
such  a  low  balance  that  It  was  necesaary  to 
discontinue  the  payments  for  hospital  care. 
Presumably  If  a  private  Insurance  company 
failed  to  pay.  there  would  be  State  prosecu- 
tions, but  the  only  solution  advanced  so  far 
by  the  State  administration  has  been  a  re- 
quest for  more  taxes.  The  legislature  has 
been  turning  a  jaundiced  eye  to  these  re- 
quests on  the  suspicion  that  there  has  been 
substantial  abuses  In  making  payments  out 
of  the  fund. 

When  this  welfare  program  was  inaugu- 
rated, and  then  when  it  was  enlarged,  Cali- 
fornia was  undergoing  a  fantastically  high 
era  of  economic  development. 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  economy  has 
been  slowed  down  by  the  declining  demand 
for  new  aircraft,  plus  other  cutbacks  in  the 
defense  program  with  the  result  that  Cali- 
fornia now  has  more  than  400,000  imem- 
ployed. 

In  addition,  the  situation  was  probably 
made  more  critical  by  the  fact  that  California 
was  subjected  to  a  "Wlrtzkrleg."  The  basic 
economy  of  the  State  depends  on  the  grow- 
ing, harvesting,  and  processing  of  food.  The 
refusal  of  Labor  Secretary  Wlllard  Wlrtz  to 
permit  continuation  of  the  use  of  sufBclent 
Mexican  labor  to  carry  on  the  industry  has 
resulted  in  curtailments  which  have  appar- 
ently had  a  severe  depressant  action  on  the 
State's  economy. 

Current  surveys  being  conducted  by  the 
national  Federation  of  Independent  Business 
^ows  that  Oalifornla,  which  had  for  some 
time  been  the  Nation's  leading  State  in  the 
production  of  new  Jobe  and  emplosrment  op- 
portunities, has  slipped  badly  in  this  respect 
and  la  no  longer  a  national  leader. 

Commenting  on  the  situation.  Federation 
President  C.  Wilson  Harder  comments: 

"Obviously,  any  politically  inspired  wel- 
fare plan  can  look  good  in  a  boom  period, 
but  what  happens  when  an  economic  reversal 
sets  In?  This  Is  a  question  not  only  of  con- 
cern to  the  thousands  of  Californians  now 
unable  to  get  the  hospital  benefits  they  have 
already  paid  for,  but  should  also  be  of  con- 
cern to  national  planners  in  the  area  of  social 
welfare." 


Appreciation  of  U.S.  Aid  to  South  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

O^   PEWNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  30.  1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  It  is  re- 
freshing and  most  reassxiring  to  learn 
that  Korea  is  coming  alive  with  Ameil- 
can  aid  and  know-how. 

The  work  of  humanitarians  such  as 
Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk  and  Mrs.  Bernard 
Gimbel— who  have  unselfishly  given  of 
their  time  and  energy  to  improve  the  wel- 
fare of  Koreans  struggling  in  a  bleak  des- 
perate land — should  serve  as  an  example 
to  all  peoples  who  would  better  mankind 
and  foster  peace  and  freedom  In  the 
world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent, 
IXTtinent  article  by  Bob  Considine.  which 


waa  published  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Appreciation  op  U.S.  Aid  to  South  Korea 
(By  Bob  Considine) 

New  York. — There  are  so  many  discour- 
aging examples  of  Ingratitude  in  our  relations 
with  the  world  that  It's  a  pleasure  to  sit 
down  with  a  man  who  can  swear,  on  firsthand 
evidence,  that  U.S.  foreign  aid,  per  se,  is  not 
ail  in  vain. 

The  man  is  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  who,  in 
addition  to  aU  hla  other  oontrlbutlons  to 
mankind.  Is  chairman  of  the  American- 
Korean  Foundation,  Inc..  here  in  New  York. 
He  is  fresh  back  from  Seoul. 

"South  Korea  is  about  the  only  country  in 
the  world  today  where  you'U  never  see  a  'Go 
home,  Yankee'  sign,"  Dr.  Rusk  told  us  the 
other  day  at  the  great  New  Tork  Unlverslty- 
Bellevue  Rehabilitation  Center  which  Is  his 
masterpiece.    "They  act\ially  lilce  us." 

He  continued:  "I've  never  heard  a  South 
Korean  ask  us  for  anything  that  was  unre- 
lated to  his  yearning  to  do  something  for  his 
country,  his  people,  his  wish  to  remain  a  free 
man.  I  never  heard  a  child  cry.  never  heard 
a  sick  man  groan  in  pain.  They  malntam 
the  world's  fifth  biggest  army  and  it's  a  flrst- 
claas  armed  force,  a  bulwark  against  commu- 
nism. Its  Infantrymen  are  paid  50  cents  a 
month.  We  can  keep  four  ROK  divisions  for 
a  year  for  the  same  money  It  costs  to  keep 
one  VS.  division  for  6  months. 

"A  lot  of  otu-  mUitary  people  out  there  ask 
for  extended  service  when  their  tour  Is  up." 
Dr.  Rusk  went  on.  "Just  to  continue  their 
association  with  the  Korean  military  and 
the  Korean  people.  The  Koreans  lost  a  mil- 
lion people  during  the  war  •  •  •.  When  the 
Korean  war  ended,  the  place  Was  a  wasteland, 
particularly  around  the  38th  parallel. 

"It  was  as  If  you  were  confronted  with  an 
American  city  of  25.000,  one-third  of  whoee 
houses  were  knocked  dovra,  one-third  more 
unroofed,  with  polluted  water  in  the  tape, 
fuel  enough  for  only  1  hot  meal  a  day, 
tuberc\ilo6ls  and  pneumonia  rates  10  times 
higher  than  normal,  and  but  1  doctor  for 
the  25,000  people,  and  a  nurse." 

Dr.  Rxisk  and  some  other  good  people,  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Bernard  Gimbel,  went  to  work 
on  those  calamitous  imponderables  in  1953, 
before  the  war  ended.  He  headed  up  a  com- 
mittee, at  the  request  of  Dr.  Milton  Elsen- 
hower, which  was  the  brainchild  of  John 
Foster  Dulles. 

They  found  a  desperate  land,  that  winter 
of  factfinding:  Frozen  dead  In  the  streets  of 
Pusan,  mothers  holding  children  all  through 
the  bleak  nights  awaiting  the  opening  the 
next  day  of  the  MaryknoU  Sisters'  Mission, 
"and  the  first  outpatient  c<i*es  of  tubercu- 
losis and  meningitis  I'd  ever  seen."  as  Dr. 
Rusk  puts  it. 

Providentially.  Prosident  Dwisht  D.  Eisen- 
hower was  holding  a  White  House  conference 
of  railroad  presidents  the  day  Dr.  Rusk  was 
scheduled  to  pre.scnt  his  report.  He  asked 
Ike  to  give  him  5  minutes  with  the  railroad 
men.  When  the  request  wrs  granted,  he 
appealed  to  them  for  a  trala  that  could  be 
sent  across  America  to  beg  some  of  the  things 
South  Korea  needed. 

He  got  five  trains,  stuffed.  The  livestock 
he  collected  was  the  first  step  in  the  growth 
of  what  has  become  the  world's  second  largest 
4-H  Club.  Korea  Is  coming  alive  with 
American  know-how.  The  Korean  doctors 
trained  to  this  cotmtry  by  the  foundation,  a 
kind  of  private  Peace  Corps  that  needs  your 
help,  have  revolutionized  the  medicine  of 
that  land,  where  a  million  persons  still  have 
tuberculosis  and  there  are  100,000  lepers. 


Agreement  Necessary  for  Humane 
Immigration  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  bo- 
cause  of  my  deep  Interest  and  concern 
over  the  presently  existing  problems  con- 
nected with  our  immigration  law  and  the 
glaring  need  for  reform,  I  have  intro- 
duced HJi.  9474  urging  the  revision  of 
the  present  immigration  law  and  repeal 
of  the  national  origins  quota  system. 

Prior  to  serving  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  was  an  executive  board  member 
of  the  Chicago  chapter  of  the  American 
Committee  on  Italian  Migration,  In 
December  1963  I  served  as  chairman  of 
the  largest  rally  held  In  the  United 
States,  with  over  5.000  people  In  attend- 
ance at  the  Arie  Crown  Theater, 
McCormick  Place,  Chicago,  Hi.,  where 
the  Honorable  Paul  H.  Douglas,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Illinois, 
addressed  this  rally.  The  Chicagoaiis 
assembled  at  this  rally  passed  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  mailed  to  every  Congres-^- 
man  and  every  U.S.  Senator,  urging  the 
revision  of  the  present  immigration  law 
and  the  repeal  of  the  national  origins 
quota  section. 

Today,  I  want  to  Insert  Into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Post  of 
Wednesday.  June  30,  1965. 

I  know  that  Congressman  Celler  and 
Congressman  Feighan  are  men  of  the 
highest  principles.  Because  of  the  vast 
amount  of  their  time  and  talents  which 
they  have  already  so  generously  given, 
I  know  It  is  their  desire  to  bilng  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  a  realistic  bill  which 
meets  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  people. 

The  magnificent  effort  both  of  my  col- 
leagues have  already  made  convinces  me 
that  they  will  continue  to  give  still  a  little 
more  of  their  time  and  themselves  to  got 
the  result  that  they,  and  all  of  us,  so 
earnestly  want — the  very  best  possible 
immigration  law  for  the  United  States. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  30.  1965] 
Choosing  Immigrants 

An  iinforuinate  conflict  seems  to  have  de- 
veloped in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
over  pending  immigration  legislation.  Co-- 
grcs-man  Celler,  the  chairman  of  the  coir.- 
mittee.  has  introduced  the  administratii  -i 
bill.  ConCTes'=man  Feighan,  the  chairmri  i 
of  the  Immiin-ation  Subcommittee,  has  it- 
troduced  a  bill  which,  generally,  aims  i  : 
the  same  direction  but  which,  in  many  <  •: 
its  features,  is  much  more  restrictive.  It  :^ 
a  pity  to  have  these  two  legislative  leadc 
and  their  respective  bills,  in  opposition.  V.  ^ 
think  the  committee,  which  has  been  worK  - 
ing  on  the  legislation  this  week,  can  r.  - 
solve  the  dilemma  by  merging  the  best  fe.t- 
tures  of  the  two  proposals. 

Both  bills  aim  at  abandonment  of  the  n..- 
tlonal  origins  quota  system.  That  system 
lias  bedevUed  American  immigration  pollcv 
for  the  better  part  of  half  a  centtury;  co:  - 
ceived   in   prejudice.   It   has   conditioned  at;- 
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n.itance  to  this  country  on  ethnic  grounds, 
di.->criminatlng  fiagranUy  against  eastern  and 
southern  Europeans  and  against  orientals. 

The  administration  bill  wotUd  by  no  means 
o',^n  the  doors  to  Immigrants  without  llmi- 
U'lon.  It  would,  indeed,  only  very  sll^t- 
Iv  Increase  the  number  of  newcomers  who 
c  lid  come  here  to  live.  But  It  would  sub- 
fttute  for  the  national  origins  quota  system 
a  more  rational  basis  of  selection.  It  would 
p  -k  Immigrants  not  by  race  but  by  skill — 
.I-  ci  in  accordance  with  the  need  of  the  Unlt- 
e  '  States  for  the  capabilities  the  immigrants 
hid  to  offer. 

Tlie  administration  bill  provides  for  a  grad- 
V,  .1  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  system 
ci  selection — a  5-year  phaseout.  The  pur- 
P  se  was  to  cushion  the  impact  of  the  change. 
M-.  Feighan's  bill  would  make  the  change 
a:  once.  If  this  can  be  done  without  injur- 
ir?  or  insulting  friendly  nations.  It  seems 
to 'us  highly  desirable.  We  hope  that  Mr. 
Cri-LER — and  the  administration  for  which 
!  -  speaks — will  accept  this  feature  of  the 
F'^ighan  bill  and  that  Mr.  Feighan  will  ac- 
cept the  other  features  of  the  Celler  bill 
ri'.d  that  cooperatively  they  will  get  the  im- 
nugration  measure  speedily  enacted.  Its  en- 
a.  tment   Is   greatly    needed    and    long   over- 
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Troy  E.  Kern,  From  Delta  County,  Tex., 
Named  President  of  the  American  Dairy 
Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEX^S 

IV  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
at  its  recent  meeting  in  Chicago,  111.,  the 
American  Dairy  Association  unanimously 
fleeted  as  Its  president,  Troy  E.  Kern,  of 
Lake  Creek,  Delta  County,  Tex. 

In  order  for  a  man  from  such  a  small 
town  to  be  elected  to  this  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  American  Dairy  Association. 
l.e  must  be  a  very  outstanding  person; 
and  that  is  just  what  Troy  Kern  is.  Last 
year,  Mr.  Kern  was  named  "Man  of  the 
Year  in  Texas  Agriculture"  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  serving  8  years  as  president  of  the 
North  Texas  Producers  Association,  he 
1  las  served  as  director  on  the  NTPA  board 
since  its  organization  in  1949. 

The  May  1965  issue  of  the  North  Texas 
Dairyman  includes  an  article  in  which 
me  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Kern  are  de- 
scribed. I  ask  uiianimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
r.s  follows: 

Kern  Elbctted  AI>A  President 
(  Note. — The  unanimous  election  of  Troy 
Kern,  the  Delta  CSounty  dairyman-church- 
nian-educator-legislator,  as  president  of  the 
:  irflung  American  Dairy  Association  is  a 
gnal  honor  to  the  most  enthusiastic  ex- 
1  onent  of  dairying  the  Southwest  has  known. 
ioT  a  Delta  County  neighbor  to  be  elected 
:  resident  of  the  huge  dairy  association  Is  a 
'  :ice-in-a-lifetime  occurrence. — From  the 
I  .iTlsNews.) 

A  lone  car  «ped  along  the  highway  late  at 
I '.ght.  At  1:30  in  the  morning  it  pulled  off 
the  highway,  crossed  a  cattle  guard,  and 
climbed  the  gravel  drive   to  a  white  frame 


house  on  a  hlU.  Out  of  th»  car  crawled  a 
lean,  energetic  Texan.  Tbls  scene  oocurTWl 
several  nights  each  we^. 

That  wi^  10  years  ago.  The  man  was  Ttoy 
E.  Kern.  He  was  returning  bome  after  meet- 
ing with  dairymen  to  urge  them  to  band 
together  for  their  own  benefit.  In  the  early 
days  of  organizing  NTTA,  Mr.  Kern  trareled 
more  miles  and  spoke  to  more  dairy  farmoB 
than  perliaps  any  other  dairyman.  As  a  re- 
sult, he  was  NTPA's  first  president  and  filled 
that  post  few  8  years. 

This  year,  on  March  23  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Kern  was  elected  national  president  of  the 
American  Dairy  Association.  The  same 
energy  and  hard  work  that  helped  build 
NTPA  had  lifted  him  to  a  position  of  great 
influence  In  helping  to  sell  more  of  the  milk 
produced  by  dairy  farmers  in  all  50  States. 
ADA  Is  a  dairymen's  self-help  program  of 
advertising  and  promotion  that  is  watched 
and  admired  by  all  other  segments  of  agrl- 
ctilture. 

Mr.  Kern,  who  succeeds  William  J.  Hitz. 
Polk  City,  Iowa,  as  president,  operates  a 
1,250-acre  datryfarm  at  Cooper,  Tex.  He 
milks  a  herd  of  125  cows.  Mr.  Kern  and 
his  wife,  Bethol.  have  three  children.  Their 
son,  Carrol,  Is  18  years  old.  and  their  twin 
daughters,  Karen  and  Connie,  are  16  years 
old. 

Through  the  years.  Mr.  Ken;  has  been 
active  in  civic,  business,  and  church  affairs 
in  his  conamunity.  In  1954  the  Kern  family 
was  selected  as  the  most  outstanding  family 
in  their  county  of  Delta,  and  in  1964,  Mr. 
Kern  was  named  man  of  the  year  in  Texas 
agricultxire  by  the  Texas  Extension  Service. 
In  addition  to  serving  8  years  as  president 
of  NTPA.  Kern  has  served  as  a  director  on 
the  NTPA  board  since  its  organization  In 
1949. 

Mr.  Kern  holds  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
with  a  triple  major  in  English,  government, 
and  speech,  and  a  master's  degree  in  admin- 
istration from  East  Texas  State  Teachers 
College.  He  served  as  a  schoolteacher  for  10 
years  and  as  a  member  of  the  Texas  Legis- 
lature's House  of  Representatives  from  1935 
to  1940. 

Emmet  Carter.  Purcell.  Okla..  succeeds  Mr. 
Kern  as  vice  president.  Mr.  Carter  has  also 
served  as  vice  president  of  the  Central  Okla- 
homa Milk  Producers  Association:  president 
of  the  American  Dairy  Association  of  Okla- 
homa; a  member  of  the  Governor's  agricul- 
tural advisory  committee;  and  a  memher  of 
the  Oklahoma  State  University  agricultiual 
research  advisory  committee. 

A  record  nimiber  of  dairy  farmers,  dele- 
gates, and  other  representatives  of  the  dairy 
industry  were  present  for  the  silver  anni- 
versary (25th)  meeting.  Dairymen  from 
Canada  and  Great  Britain  also  were  present. 

Approval  was  given  to  a  plan  to  ptirchase 
20  comxnerclal  minutes  on  three  TV  shows  In 
the  fall  season  of  1965.  ADA  will  have  5 
commercial  minutes  in  the  "Virginian,"  7 
in  the  Daniel  Boone  Show,  and  8  in  the 
Flipper  show  In  the  last  3  months  of  this 
year. 


East  Texas'  Richard  A.  Goodson,  New 
President  of  Southwestern  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30. 1965 

Mr.   BECKWORTH.     Mr.  Speaker.   I 
include  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 


Longview  Daily  News  about  Mr.  Richard 
A,  Goodson  on  Jime  20.  1965.  We  of 
East  Texas  are  mighty  proud  of  the  at- 
tainments of  Mr.  Richard  A.  Goodson. 
The  article  follows: 

In  Good  Hands 
A  former  East  Texas  farm  boy,  Richard  A. 
Goodson,  has  become  the  flr^  native  Texan 
to  be  elected  president  of  the  Southwestern 
Bell  Telephon  Co.  He  will  assume  his  new 
duties  In  the  company's  headquarters  offices 
In  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  on  July  1. 

Richard  Goodson,  who  put  in  his  first  5 
years  on  a  Cherokee  County  farm  and  got 
his  first  business  experience  In  box  factories 
and  his  father's  hardware  store  in  Jackson- 
ville, has  earned  his  high  position  and  will 
occupy  the  office  with  ability,  dignity,  and 
honor. 

He  Is  one  of  the  finest  men  the  writer  has 
ever  known.  We  have  watched  him  In  his 
steady  climb  of  the  ladder  of  success  with 
the  great  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
Across  the  years  we  have  been  the  best  of 
friends,  and  we  have  been  pleased  to  see  him 
rise  in  position  and  influence  and  responsi- 
bility. 

Though  Mr.  Goodson  In  recent  years  has 
served  with  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  as  vice  president  for  opera- 
tions In  New  York,  and  with  Southwestern 
Bell  as  vice  president  for  operations  in  St. 
Louis,  he  has  by  no  means  deserted  Texas 
nor  has  he  lost  thfr.Texas  flavor  and  spirit 
of  life  and  work. 

Well  known  in  Longview  where  he  has  a 
brother,  W.  J.  Goodson.  of  607  Buchanan,  the 
new  Southwestern  Bell  president  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Texas  A.  &  M.  University  and  was  on 
a  scenic  cruise  on  Texas  waters  when  elected 
to  the  post.  The  company's  board  of  direc- 
tors held  a  meeting  aboard  the  M-V  Sam 
Houston  on  the  Houston  Ship  Channel,  nam- 
ing the  Texan  as  the  eighth  president  of  the 
organization. 

Richard  Goodson  Joined  Southwestern  Bell 
as  a  traffic  assistant  in  DaUas  In  1928.  He 
had  assignments  In  San  Antonio  and  Abi- 
lene tintil  1952  when  he  was  named  general 
traffic  manager  in  the  Missouri-Dlinois  area 
with  offices  in  St.  Louis.  He  was  named  as- 
sistant vice  president  for  operations  in  1954. 
He  rettimed  to  Dallas  In  1956  in  charge 
of  operations  there,  and  was  elected  vice 
president  and  general  manager  in  1957  and 
promoted  to  vice  president  foe  Texas  In  1961. 
He  advanced  to  vice  president  for  operations 
of  A.T.  &  T.  in  New  York  In  1963.  and  moved 
to  the  aame  position  in  St.  Louis  In  1964. 

As  president  in  control  of  Southwestern 
Bell  operations  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkan- 
sas, Missouri,  Kansas  and  part  of  Illinois, 
he  wUl  direct  a  stepped-up  enlargement  of 
faculties  and  service  in  this  large  Southwest- 
ern region.  The  current  budget  of  $345 
million  U  expected  to  rise  to  $355  million  In 
1966  as  much  new  and  expensive  equipment 
is  added  and  the  present  staff  of  55.000  em- 
ployees is  expanded  because  of  added  use  of 
mechanical  eqxilpment. 

Texas  and  Longview,  where  Industrial  ex- 
pansion Is  underglrding  a  growing  economy 
that  tluives  best  with  excellent  communi- 
cations, expect  to  get  some  new  faculties  with 
a  continuing  expansion  of  service.  Never 
a  "0  to  6"  man,  Mr.  Goodson  puts  in  an 
average  00  to  70  hours  a  week  at  his  Job, 
and  be  will  be  In  a  most  advantageous  poei- 
tlon  to  aid  t2ie  march  of  progress  In  Texas  as 
well  as  the  other  States  he  aerves. 

Richard  Goodson  has  risen  to  the  chief 
poet  of  leadership  and  re^mnslbUity  with 
his  oam.pany  because  he  has  a  proven  record 
ot  native  ability,  training  and  experience, 
discipline  and  Judgment,  and  the  admlratloc 
and  respect  ot  those  with  whom  he  works. 
As  its  new  president,  he  will  be  good  for 
Southwestern  BeU — ^Just  as  Southwestern 
Bell  has  been  good  to  him. 
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New  York  Bar  Report  on  Migratory 
Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  30,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  report  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Social 
Security  Legislation  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  report  recommends  that  the  Con- 
gress extend  the  minimum  wage  provi- 
sions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
migratory  workers  and  follows : 

Report  on  Migratort  Labor 
Migratory  agricultural  workers  are  one  of 
America's  most  depressed  groirps.  They  have 
not  shared  In  the  progress  of  recent  decades 
achieved  by  others  in  our  society.  They 
are  exoluded^rom  the  elementary  protec- 
tion of  the  ralr  Labor  Standards  Act,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  and  other  pro- 
tective Federal  and  State  legislation.  It  Is 
little  wonder  that  the  status  of  this  group 
has  In  recent  years  become  a  subject  of  in- 
creasing concern. 

We  recommend  amendment  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  eliminate  the  exist- 
ing eStcluslon  of  agrlciUtural  labor  (29  U.S.C. 
sec.  213(a)(6))  and  to  provide  for  phased 
Increases  In  an  agricultural  minimum  wage, 
applicable  at  least  to  larger  farm  employers, 
reaching  the  level  of  the  indvLstrial  minimum 
wage  over  a  4-year  period. 

We  further  recommend  amendment  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  eliminate 
the  existing  exclusion  of  agricultural  labor 
(29  UjS.C.  sec.  152(3)  )  and  further  study  to 
determine  whether  other  amendments  to  the 
act  and  special  procedures  .^re  necessary  for 
meaningful  protection  under  the  law. 

Finally,  we  recommend  further  Intensive 
study  of  the  problems  of  migratory  labor,  in- 
cluding coverage  under  unemployment  In- 
surance, workmen's  compensation  and 
social  security,  provisions  for  better  housing, 
health,  safety,  and  education,  and  extension 
of  the  franchise  by  limitation  of  residence 
requirements  for  voting. 

We  support  the  recommendations  of  the 
Svibconunittee  on  Migratory  Labor  of  the 
Senate  CcHnmlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare in  these  respects  (S  Rept.  No.  115,  89th 
Oong.,  Ist  sess.,  Apr.  8.  1985). 

In  making  these  recommendations,  we  act 
both  on  the  basis  of  the  demands  flowing 
from  our  traditions  of  equal  Justice  under 
law,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  demands  of 
our  conscience  as  cltlzen.s  in  the  face  of  the 
conditions  c>f  migratory  labor. 

I.    GENERAL  FACTUAL   nACKCROUND 

The  400.000  to  500.000  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  work  as  migratory  farm  laborers  com- 
prise one  of  America's  disadvantaged  groups.' 

In  the  United  States  today  there  are  ap- 
proximately 1,400,000  unemployed  farm- 
workers.' The  migrants  are  drawn  In  signifi- 
cant part  from  the  ranks  of  these  luiem- 
ployed  farmworkers.  Unemployment  among 
farmworkers  Is  caused  In  great  measure  by 
the  failure  of  smaller  farms  to  survive  the 
competition  of  the  larger  more  modem 
mechanized  famw;.'  But  even  the  moet 
mechanized  farm  requires  the  work  of  farm 
laborers  for  short  periods  of  time  each  year. 

Starting  in  the  spring  of  each  yefir,  three 
groups  of  migratory  workw^  seek  to  flll  this 
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need.*  The  first  group  startE  in  Florida  and 
wends  Its  way  through  the  old  South,  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  and  ends  up  bring- 
ing In  the  late  harvest  In  Uhe  northeast«-n 
section  of  our  country.  TUe  second  group 
starts  from  Texas  and  works  Its  way  through 
the  heartland  of  the  United  States.  The 
third  group  starts  in  California  and  moves 
through  that  State.  Oregon  and  Washington. 
When  winter  comes  and  there  Is  no  work  for 
the  migrant,  he  generally  ret\irns  to  the 
starting  point  for  his  group. 

The  ruiks  of  the  migrant  farmicorker 

As  discuFRCd  in  greater  detail  below,  the 
average  inconie  of  the  migrant  farmworker 
Is  far  belo'A'  niminium  standards.-  Many 
workers  migraie  to  o^Jt^iin  farm  employmeui 
without  hr'Viiig  a  definite  job  conuniunent. 
If,  for  auy  reason  the  v^ork  cices  not  m:ilcri.al- 
ize,  the  migraiit  may  be  stranded  witliovit 
funds  or  any  means  of  returning  liome.  So 
also  there  is  a  Ic-s  of  earnliig  opporiuniticb 
When  there  is  delay  in  the  need  for  the  mi- 
gratory farmworker.  The  cau.ses  of  delay  or 
total  failure  in  obtaining  work  are  nuineroxi.s. 
They  incliicie  weather  concUlions  which  can 
destroy  a  crop  or  uncxpectetlly  accelerate  or 
retard  its  ripening;  a  transportation  break- 
down on  route;  inaccurate  information  or  no 
information  a:;  to  whtre  and  wlicn  employ- 
ment opportiniities  exisi.'- 

The  farmer  who  engaijcs  a  migratory 
laborer  is  also  susceptible  to  risk.  There  is 
the  uncertainty  whether  enough  workers 
will  be  available  to  harvest  his  crops  and. 
even  if  sufficient  workers  are  available,  the 
labor  turnover  is  often  high  and  the  farmer 
cannot  be  siue  of  retaining  an  adequate  work 
force  until  tlie  harvest  is  completed.  His 
efforts  to  assure  efficient  labor  by  advancing 
transportation  expenses  are  Eometlmes  insuf- 
ficient but  they  also  involve  the  risk  of 
financial  loss  if  the  work^s  do  not  arrive 
or  do  not  stay  on  the  Job  long  enough  to  earn 
or  repay  the  amounts  advanced.'  To  lessen 
some  of  these  risks  to  the  farmer  and  the 
migratory  laborer,  there  has  evolved  a  system 
of  farm  labor  contractors  or  crew  leaders. 

The  role  of  the  C'-cic  leader 

The  individual  migrant  c.innot  individually 
contract  for  work  tlirougliout  the  area  In 
Which  he  travels.  The  contracts  of  labor  are 
made  generally  by  a  crew  leader  who  re- 
cruits, transports,  supervi.=;es  and  handles  pay 
arrangements  for  the  migratory  worker  and 
otherwise  acts  as  an  Intermediary  between 
the  worker  and  the  farmer. 

Many  of  the  crew  leaders  are  fair  and 
responsible;  however,  because  of  their  de- 
pendency on  the  crew  leader,  the  migratory 
workers  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  ex- 
ploitation and  abuse  at  the  hands  of  an 
unscrupulous  crew  leader.  The  abuses  most 
frequently  attributed  to  crew  leaders  as  re- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Labor  are  as 
follows: 

"1.  Overcharging  workers  for  transporta- 
tion advances,  collecting  for  travel  expenses 
from  both  employers  and  workers,  collecting 
advances  from  employer  and  failing  to  re- 
port to  work  or  reporting  with  a  crew  smaller 
than  for  whom  travel  advances  had  been 
made: 

"2.  Underpaying  workers  by  giving  them  a 
short  count  or  short  weight  on  units  pro- 
duced and  overcharging  employers  by  giv- 
ing them  inflated  productioai  figures  on  piece 
rate  activities: 

"3.  Abandoning  workers  v^nthout  paying 
them;  failing  to  pay  agreed  upon  wage  rate, 
wages  earned,  or  bonus  collected  from  em- 
ployers, and  making  Improper  deductions 
from  workers'  earnings; 

"4.  Overcharg^ing  for  mea'.s,  groceries,  and 
crew  leaders'  services;  and 

"5.  Illegal  sale  of  liquor  and  dope,  gam- 
bling and  similar  Illegal  activities." » 

In  an  attempt  to  curb  tbese  abuses,  eight 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  have  enacted  laws 
requiring  the  registration  of  farm  labor  con- 


tractors or  crew  leaders.*  Basically,  the  Str  ♦? 
laws  applying  to  crew  leaders  Include  re- 
quirements for  payment  of  wages  when  due 
and  prohibitions  against  certain  undeslrai-'.e 
emplojTnent  practices  such  as  giving  fa .^e 
information  relating  to  the  terms,  con  a- 
tions,  or  expenses  of  employment.  An  adrl.- 
tional  State.  Texas,  has  a  law  which  is  p.-.- 
marily  designed  to  control  the  recruitm.:;t 
activities  of  agents  and  also  includes  requ:f. 
ments  for  agents  who  recruit  agricultu.Ml 
workers  for  out-of-State  vise.'" 

The  Congress,  effective  January  1.  U'  1. 
enacted  and  on  September  7,  1964,  the  Pre  i- 
dent  approved  the  Farm  Labor  Contrac  ,r 
Registration  Act  of  1963.'^  The  act  p:  <- 
hibits  acting  as  a  crew  leader  without  fi:.-; 
obtaining  a  certificate  of  registration  fr  m 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  maintaining  it  m 
lull  force  and  effect.  In  order  to  qualify  ;  .r 
a  certificate,  a  crew  leader  must  satisfy  t  .e 
Secietary  of  Labor  that  he  is  financially  ^:- 
.^ponsible  or  insured  against  damages  urU.  .2, 
otit  of  ownership  or  operation  of  vehicles  :  ■: 
ili2  transportation  of  migrant  workers;  ni'  t 
file  a  set  of  his  fingerprints  with  the  Sec  ?- 
tary:  must  not  have  given  false  or  mislead,  .c: 
information  to  migrant  workers  concern.'  5 
the  terms,  conditions,  or  existence  of  ag.i- 
cuUural  employment;  must  not  have  t;:i- 
jii.-,t:l\ably  failed  to  perform  agreements  w.  h 
farm  operators  or  migrant  workers;  must  i  'i 
have  recruited  or  used  the  services  of  ai  y- 
one  he  knows  to  be  violating  the  provlsif  '.s 
of  the  immigration  and  naturalization  law.^; 
mtist  not  have  been  convicted  of  cert  a 
I'.amed  crimes  under  State  or  Federal  1  v, 
must  have  complied  with  the  rules  and  r-  .:- 
xilations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Co:;!- 
mission  applicable  to  his  activities  in  In''  r- 
siate  commerce;  and  must  have  compl  ■1 
with  all  the  provisions  of  the  act  or  any  reg- 
ulations i.ssued  by  the  Secretary  under  i' 

A  crew  leader  is  required  by  the  act  ^^ 
carry  hi.=;  certificate  of  registration  with  li.m 
at  all  times  while  engaging  In  crew  Icaiif-r 
activities  and  exhibit  It  to  those  he  inte:^:is 
dealing  with;  must  disclose  to  each  wori  (•.•■ 
at  the  time  he  is  recruited  the  area  of  e::i- 
ployment.  the  crops,  and  operations  on  wii:  li 
lie  may  be  employed,  the  transportati  n 
liou?ing.  and  insurance  to  be  provided  h  :r, 
the  wage  rates  to  be  paid  him  and  1  .e 
cliarges  to  be  made  by  the  crew  leader  ■: 
I'.is  services;  must  post  at  each  place  of  e:.- 
ployineiit  a  written  statement  of  the  ter::.-; 
and  conditions  of  empl03rment;  must  p  -: 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  occupancy  of 
any  housing  facilities  he  controls:  and.  if 
he  pays  migrant  workers  on  his  own  beh  If 
or  as  an  agent,  must  keep  payroll  records 
and  give  the  migrant  worker  a  statement  of 
sums  paid  him  and  withheld  from  him. 

Employees  of  crew  leaders  are  required  to 
have  In  their  possession  identification  f;;r- 
nlslied  by  the  Secretary  showing  them  to  b? 
employees  of  a  registered  crew  leader,  n-d 
crew  leaders  may  not  knowingly  employ  p  ■■" 
sons  who  do  not  meet  the  conditions  (ot::!:>r 
than  those  of  financial  responsibility  a'.d 
filing  fingerprints)  of  certification  as  a  cr^w 
leader. 

Crew  leaders  and  their  employees  who  w  lil- 
Ingly  and  knowingly  violate  any  provision  of 
the  act  or  regulation  under  It  are  subject  *.o 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  atithorized  to  is- 
sue regulations  under  the  act  and  did  so  on 
December  22,  1964. 

The  act  recites  that  It  Is  not  Intended  to 
excuse  compliance  with  appropriate  St  te 
law  and  regulation. 

Those  opposed  to  the  legislation  argupcl 
principally  that  Federal  regulation  was  un- 
necessary as  a  supplement  to  State  contrc':.s: 
that  growers*  associations  hiring  workers  for 
employment  by  their  own  members,  on  wh-  ce 
part  there  was  little  or  no  evidence  of  abu.-e, 
might  to  some  extent  be  covered  by  the  art; 
and  that  a  broad  interpretation  of  the  act  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  might  result  in  a 
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reduction  in  work  opportunities  for  migra- 
tory workers. 

With  the  act  having  been  in  effect  only 
since  January  1,  1965,  it  is  too  early  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  to  wliich  it  is  effective  In 
ci;rbing  the  abuses  which  prompted  its  pas- 
s;  ee  or  the  degree  to  which  It  will  have  the 
consequences  feared  by  its  opponents. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
a.  o  established  certain  requirements  with 
re.--pect  to  the  transportation  of  migratory 
fi.rmworkers.  These  requirements  apply  to 
tl.e  carriers  In  the  case  of  transportation  of 
migratory  workers  for  a  total  distance  of 
more  than  75  miles  or  across  the  boundary 
line  of  any  State.  The  regulations  list  quali- 
fications of  the  drivers  of  the  vehicles  and 
p  .ace  a  limitation  on  the  drivers'  hours  of 
work.  They  also  require  protection  of  pas- 
singers  from  cold,  meal  stops  at  least  every 
6  >.ours  and  rest  stops. •= 

Housing 

.Mier  the  migratory  workers  arrive  at  a 
f  rm  they  often  find  substandard  housing  for 
ti.emselves  and  their  families.  Often  this 
h  jusing  is  merely  tar  paper  shacks.  Housing, 
w  nether  used  for  1  week,  1  month,  6  months, 
or  year-round  is  costly  and  agricultural  in- 
ccme  is  low,  thus  forcing  some  farmers  to 
n'.eet  only  the  minimum  standards  for  hotos- 
hg  migrants." 

Because  of  this  30  States  have  enacted 
m.andatory  laws  and  regulations  that  apply 
to  labor  camps  used  by  migratory  agricul- 
tural workers."  This,  however,  has  only 
a,  erbated  the  financial  dilemma  of  some 
f  rmers.  To  help  the  farmer  finance  ade- 
Oviate  housing  Federal  legislation  has  been 
p.-oposed  to  amend  the  Federal  Housing  Act 
s  as  to  guarantee  commercial  loans  for  these 
pttrposes  and  to  directly  grant  low-interest 
1  .ons."^ 

Health  and  sanitation 

Directly  connected  with  the  ned  for  ade- 
quate housing  Is  the  need  for  proper  sani- 
t  .ry  facilities.    If  a  third  of  our  rviral  homes 

ci  ■>  not  have  complete  sanitary  facilities  '•  It 
f  Hows  that  an  even  greater  percentage  of 
I'.ousing  for  migratory  farmworkers  lack 
proper  sanitary  facilities.  The  migrant 
worker  Is  faced  with  Inadequate  water  sup- 
p'les,  poor  toilet  and  privy  facilities,  and  In- 
adequate sewage  disposal.'" 

Many  States  have  sanitation  codes  wlilch 
Eiould  cover  this  problem  but  crften  they  are 
inadequately  enforced.  An  example  given  by 
tne  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor  will  suffice  to  prove  this : 

"Minnesota,  for  example,  has  an  excellent 
r  ide,  but  only  one  sanitarian  to  Inspect  1,0X) 
aimps.  In  1959,  this  inspector  was  able  to 
cneck  only  118  camps;  yet  in  those  he  found 
7'J9  violations."  ^ 

This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  enforce- 
rent  of  its  law  by  New  York  State  where  in 
r'62  the  State  health  department  and  the 
E*.^te  pwlice  conducted  over  7,000  insi>ectlonB 
<  f  health  and  housing  facilities  at  the  1,000 
1  bor  camps  which  house  migratory  farm 
V,  orkers  in  that  State." 

But  the  fact  remains  that  sanitary  facili- 
ties at  most  migratory  farm  labor  camps  are 
fir  below  any  minimum  safe  standards. 
T'^ils  lack  of  proper  sanitary  facilities  Is  one 
of  the  major  reasons  for  the  disease  and  dis- 
ability of  the  migrant  farm  workers.  The  re- 
I'Oated  serious  outbrealLB  of  diarrhea  among 
t:ie  children  of  migratory  farm  workers  is 
(  lused  in  part  by  this  lack  of  sanitary  condi- 
;  ons. 

FarmwcH-k  is  inherently  dangerous.  Of  the 
13.800  workers  killed  on  Uie  job  in  all  in- 
'ustries  in  1960,  8,300  or  approximately  one- 
c  jarter  of  the  total  were  engaged  In  farm 
i  ibor."  The  constant  Int^^tate  movement 
( f  migratory  farm  laborers  and  their  families 
prevents  them  frocn  utlllzlzig  public  health 
services  generally  available  to  other  citizens. 
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The  community  services  migrants  receive  are 
not  planned  with  their  needs  tn  mind  and 
are  not  coordinated  wittx  the  services  they 
may  receive  elsewhere.*' 

The  migrants  generally  also  have  little 
knowledge  of  good  dietary  and  food  taanriling 
practices.  They  also  lack  understanding  of 
health  needs,  c*  proper  health  maintenance 
practices."* 

These  conditions  brought  about  the  en- 
actment of  the  Federal  Migrant  Health  Act 
of  1962.-='  The  act  authorizes  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  make  grants  to  public  or 
nonprofit  agencies  to  pay  prirt  of  the  cost  of 
establishing  and  operating  family  health 
service  clinics,  and  other  special  projects  to 
Improve  health  services  and  conditions  of 
domestic  agricultural  migratory  workers  and 
their  families.  The  Public  Health  Service  Is 
also  authorized  to  encourage  and  cooperate 
in  programs  aimed  at  improving  migrant 
health  services  and  conditions. 

Many  of  the  migrants  health  and  sanitary 
problems  could  be  alleviated  by  proper  edu- 
cation but  the  migrant  generally  lacks  any 
educational  opportunities. 

Education 

The  educational  opportunities  for  migra- 
tory farmworkers  are  low.  They  have  been 
called  the  most  educationally  deprived  group 
in  our  Nation.*  A  1961  study  of  migratory 
children  in  Colorado  found  that  out  of  345 
children  ages  6  through  11,  67  percent  were 
retarded.  Thirty-six  percent  of  these  ctdl- 
dren  were  retarded  by  2  years  or  more.  These 
figures  typify  the  results  of  many  svu^eys.* 

The  low  educational  attainment  of  migrant 
children  Is  directly  related  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  these  clilldren  who  do  not  attend 
school  on  a  full-time  basis  during  the  regular 
school  year.  Many  of  the  migratory  chil- 
dren enter  school  in  November  and  leave  in 
the  spring,  4  to  6  weeks  before  school  closes. 
There  are  few,  because  of  constantly  shift- 
ing from  area  to  area,  who  stay  in  any  one 
school  for  more  than  brief  periods  of  6  to 
8  weeks.  While  all  States  have  mandatory 
school  attendance  laws,  these  laws  appear  to 
be  laxly  enforced,  if  at  all,  with  relation  to 
the  children  of  the  migratory  farmer.  It  Is 
highly  impracticable  to  expect  rural  com- 
munities to  provide  adequate  education  for 
children  of  transient,  low-income  families 
who  do  not  contribute  to  the  local  tax  sys- 
tem or  otherwise  help  to  defray  the  cost  of 
educating   their   children. 

This  lack  of  educational  opportunities  la 
tending  to  repeat  the  cycle  whereby  the  chil- 
dren of  migratory  farmers  are  trapped  to  a 
life  of  poverty  the  same  as  their  parents. 

In  short,  the  depressed  status  of  the  mi- 
grants is  beyond  question."  Public  aware- 
ness of  It,  while  not  widespread,  has  been  In- 
creasing, thanks  to  such  efforts  as  that  of 
CBS  Reports'  "Harvest  of  Shame,"  narrated 
by  Edward  R.  Murrow  and  broadcast  on  No- 
veinl>er  25,  1960.*^  Lack  of  additional  action 
to  remedy  the  plight  of  the  migrants  to  date 
may  stem  both  from  insufficient  public 
awareness  of  the  conditions  they  face  and 
from  their  lack  of  effective  political  repre- 
sentation, resulting  from  inability  to  vote 
iinder  existing  residence  requirements  for 
exercise  of  the  franchise. 

n.  THE  IMPLICATIONS  OF  DISENFRANCHISEMENT 

The  obligation  to  assure  fairness  to  our 
migratory  workers  Is  particularly  compelling 
because  they  are  generally  barred  from  vot- 
ing by  residence  requirement,"  and  hence 
can  exercise  little  political  influence  on  their 
own  behalf.  The  disenfranchisement  of  the 
migrants  was  specifically  alluded  to  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Edwards  v.  California,  314 
U.S.  160.  174  (1941),  striking  down  a  State 
law  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  migrants 
with  insufficient  ftinds  into  the  State  as  vio- 
lative of  the  commerce  clause.  The  Court 
said:  "The  •  •  •  nonresidents  who  are  the 
real  victims  of  the  statute  are  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  to  exert  political  pressures 


upon  the  •   •   •  legislature  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  change  in  poUcy." 

The  importance  of  such  an  opportunity 
to  exert  political  pressiire  in  our  structure 
of  government  was  recognized  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  in  GibbOTia  v.  Ogden,  22  U.S. 
(9  Wheat.)  1.  195-96  (1824)  when  he  said 
of  the  Federal  commerce  power:  "The  wis- 
dom and  discretion  of  Congress,  their  iden- 
tity with  the  people,  and  •  the  inflvience 
which  their  constituents  possess  at  elec- 
tions, are,  in  this,  as  In  many  other  in- 
stances •  •  •  the  sole  restraints  on  which 
they  have  relief  to  secure  them  from  its 
abuse." 

See  also  McCulloch  v.  Maryland.  17  U.S. 
(4  Wheat.)  316,  433-34  (1819).  For  this 
reason,  "other  rights,  even  the  most  basic, 
are  Illusory  if  the  right  to  vote  is  under- 
mined." Wesberry  v.  Sanders.  376.  U.S.  1, 
17  (1964).  And  see  Williamson  v.  Lee  Op- 
tical, Inc..  348  US.  483,  488  (1955)  quoting 
Munn  V.  Illinois,  94  U.S.  113,  134  (1876): 
Stone  J.  dissenting  in  United  States  v.  But- 
ler. 297  U.S.  1.  78  (1936):  Dowllng.  "The 
Methods  of  Mr.  Justice  Stone  in  Constitu- 
tional Cases,"  41  Colum.  L.  Rev.  1160  (1941). 

Where  such  restraints  have  been  alisent, 
as  in  the  case  of  State  regulation  affecting 
interests  beyond  the  State,  the  courts  have 
recognized  the  profound  difference  in  cir- 
ciunstances:  "to  the  extent  tiiat  the  bur- 
den of  State  regulation  falls  on  interests 
outside  the  State,  it  is  imUkely  to  be  alle- 
viated by  the  op>eratlon  of  those  political 
restraints  normally  exerted  when  interests 
within  the  State  are  affected."  Southern 
Pacific  Co.  v.  Arizona.  326  UjS.  761,  767-68 
n.  2  (1945) :  see  also  Nippert  v.  City  of  Rich- 
mond. 327  UJS.  416,  434  (1946);  JfeGoZd- 
rick  V.  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Co..  309 
U.S.  33.  46  n.  2  (1940);  South  Carolina  State 
HightDOy  Dept.  v.  Bamu>ell  Bros.,  303  U.S. 
177,  184-85  n.  2  (1936);  Glvens.  "Chief  Jus- 
tlce  Stone  and  the  Developing  Functions  of 
Judicial   Review,"   7  V.   L.  Rev.    1321,    1961). 

These  reasons  for  exacting  scrutiny  of  the 
fairness  of  legal  distinctions  against  the  dis- 
enfranchised, pointed  out  by  the  courts  in 
cases  where  relevant  to  Judicial  decision,  are 
applicable  to  us  as  citizens  as  well.  It  is  the 
duty  ctf  each  of  us  to  do  what  we  can  to  as- 
sure that  those  who  are  unable  to  vote  for 
any  reason  are  not  subjected  to  wliat  has 
been  called  in  another  ooatext  "Irrelevant 
and  Invidious"  distinctions.  Steele  v.  Louis- 
ville A  Nashville  R.  Co..  323  U-S.  193,  208 
(1944). 

In  tills  spirit,  we  must  approach  the  task 
of  remedying  the  legal  disadvantages  suf- 
fered by  our  migratory  workers. 

m.  COVERAGE  TTNDEE  THE  FAD  LABOR  STANDARDS 
ACT 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  origi- 
nally passed  in  1938  and  provided  for  mini- 
mum hourly  wage  rates  for  employees  of 
employers  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce. 
TiUe  29,  United  Stains  Code,  section  213. 
provided  certain  exemptions  to  the  overall 
minimum  wage  legislation.  Included  in  the 
15  exemptions,  number  6  is  directed  toward 
the  committee's  parobletn  and  reads  in  part 
as  follows:  "(a)  (6) .  Any  employee  employed 
in  agriculture." 

Even  from  the  very  beginning  of  legisla- 
tion looking  toward  a  minimum  wage.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  called  for  such  leglslatloii 
to  cover  bath  "those  who  toll  in  factory  and 
on  farm."  Since  1938.  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  has  been  extended  to  numerous 
other  workers  not  originally  oo\'ered.  None- 
theless, farm  employees  have  never  been  In- 
cltided  in  this  legislation.  S.  528  of  the  88th 
OoDgresB  would  have  amended  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  provide  for  minimum  wages 
for  agriculttiral  employees.  This  bill,  over 
a  4-year  period,  would  bring  the  wages  at 
agricultural  workers  in  line  with  those  of 
other  employees  covered  by  the  act.  The 
wage  paid  to  an  agricultural  employee  would 
include  the  reasonable  ooetB  as  determined 
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by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  board,  lodging. 
or  other  facilities  customarily  furnished  the 
employees.  In  addition,  the  piece-rate  sj's- 
tem  would  be  protected  by  a  provision  ap- 
proving any  piece  rate  that  yields,  for  at  least 
90  percent  of  the  employees  working  at  such 
piece  rate,  actual  wages  equal  to  the  mini- 
mum hoiu-ly  wage. 

Coverage  under  the  bill  would  extend  to 
nil  employees  performing  hired  farm  labor 
for  an  employer  who  used  more  than  560 
inan-days  of  hired  f.irm  labor  In  any  one  of 
the  four  preceding  calendar  quarters. 

Exempted  from  the  minimum  Witge  re- 
quirement woiild  be  members  of  employers' 
immediate  families,  sharecroppers,  or  mem- 
bers of  sharecroppers'  immediate  families 
working  on  or  in  connection  with  the  Share- 
croppers' tracts  of  land.  An  identical  bill 
was  Introduced  In  the  House  (H.R.  4521). 

The  Subcommittee  on  Minatory  Labor  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  has  recommended  a  similar  proposal 
in  the  present  Congress  (8.  Rept.  No.  155, 
89th  Cong.,  1st  Bess.  (1965).  p.  25).  Al- 
though thlB  legislation  may  not  solve  all 
the  migratory  worker's  problems,  which  in- 
clude poor  hotislng  ofttimes  proffered  by 
the  employer,  and  the  fact  that  some  small 
farms  might  use  less  than  the  560  man-day 
minimum — especially  where  migratory 
workers  are  employed  for  a  day  or  two  to 
harvest  a  fruit  crop — nonetheless,  it  Is  a 
step  forward  which  should  be  taken  by 
Congress. 

The  low  compensation  of  the  migratory 

worker  has  become  Increasingly  evident  to 
the  American  people  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Some  of  tiie 
pertinent  statistics  .bear  repetition.  Of  the 
approximately  2  million  individuals  who 
worked  in  agriculture  25  days  or  more  during 
1962.  the  average  income  amounted  only  to 
$1,164:  during  the  entire  year.  Migrants 
who  were  employed  over  25  days  during  1962 
eaj-ncd  $874,  for  an  averapie  of  110  days  of 
work.  They  averaged  $249  from  their  off- 
farm  work  for  total  earnings  of  $1,123.  for 
the  entire  year.  Moreover.  miKr.xnts  gen- 
erally must  pay  their  own  transport  aion 
expenses,  and  their  living  cot,t.s  are  higher 
while  working  away  from  home. 

In  1963,  the  average  cash  hourly  wage  of 
all  domestic  farmworkers,  including  the  25 
percent  who  operate  machines  often  requir- 
ing substantial  skill,  was  less  than  90  cents 
per  hotir. 

The  lowest  average  pay — 68  cents  per 
hour — prevailed  In  the  South  where  more 
than  half  the  farmworkers  are  employed  and 
the  greatest  surplus  exists.  The  highest 
rate— an  average  of  $1.30  per  hour— was  paid 
In  the  Pacific  coast  States.  It  Is  noteworthy 
that,  even  If  these  most  fortunate  farm- 
workers were  lucky  enough  to  be  hired  year- 
round,  their  average  annual  earnings  would 
have  been  less  than  $3,000. 

In  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  86th  Congress.  1st 
session  on  S.  1085  (1959)  the  committee 
heard  from  representatives  of  organizations 
opposed  to  this  kind  of  legislation.  Basic- 
ally, their  objections  were  as  follows: 

1.  No  consideration  was  made  in  the  leg- 
islation for  the  high  costs  borne  by  the  em- 
ployer of  furnishing  housing,  recruiting, 
transportation  expenses,  and  various  Insur- 
ance policies  peculiar  to  migrant  workers. 
(It  should  be  noted  that  some  of  these  ob- 
jections are  voided  by  the  currently  pro- 
posed bin  which  provides  that  the  cost  to  the 
employer  of  lodging  and  other  facilities  can 
be  deducted.) 

2.  Minimum  wage  rates  eliminate  incen- 
tive pajTnents  for  production  which  would, 
therefore,  result  in  lower  efficiency.  (The 
current  legislation  also  obviates  this  objec- 
tion by  preserving  the  piece  rate  system.) 

3.  Such  legislation  was  also  objected  to  on 
the  grounds  that  it  would  put  the  Federal 


Government  In  a  position  of  preempting 
what  ought  to  be  a  power  reserved  to  the 
States,  force  farmers  to  mechanize  and  do 
away  with  this  source  of  Income  for  the  many 
migrant  workers  who  depend  upon  It  for 
their  livelihood,  and  would  create  undue 
hardships  for  employers  when  the  weather 
was  bad,  because  In  inclement  weather  the 
farmer  would  have  to  pay  a  minimtmi  wage 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  migrant 
workers  could  perform  their  services. 

Despite  these  objections,  it  would  seem 
that  tiic  lej,':slatior.  is  niii"h  needed  and 
worthy  of  enactment. 

We  do  not  consider  at  tftis  time  whether 
the  hours  provisions  of  tile  act  should  be 
extendrd  to  cover  agr>ciUttiral  labor,  or 
wliether  additional  child  Uibor  restrictions 
are  needed,  confining  ov.rself'cs  to  the  recom- 
mendation PS  to  tile  minimkim  w.jc-p  for  the 
present  .^ 

IV    covFP.'.or  r>rDi:n  the   5t\TiONAi    lahor 

nELATIONS    ACT 

Tlae  niigr.iti-'ry  agriculturfil  worker  is  sub- 
jected to  imper.sonal,  brief  and  transitory 
periods  of  employment  at  below  subsistence 
level  wases.  His  condition  has,  as  miv^ht 
have  been  expected,  prodticed  serious  labor 
disptites  in  otu-  agricultural  economy  in 
recent  year.  Yet  neither  Federal  or  State 
laws  provide  meaningftil  collective-bargain- 
ing rights  for  the  Nations  agricultural  labor 
force. ■■'••' 

Section  2(3)  of  the  X.ition.il  Liibor  Rela- 
tions Act  specifically  exempts  agricultural 

labor  from  co'.eraK?.  Conditions,  however, 
have  chnnced  since  the  exclusion  was  origi- 
nally included  in  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  of  1935.  Collective  bargaining  is 
no  loncer  new  and  experimental  as  part  of 
our  national  labor  policy.  And  conditions 
in  farming  have  changed,  with  greater 
ntechanization  and  the  use  of  larsre  fiu-ms 
employing  many  persons.  Tlius.  while  the 
characteristics  of  our  Nation's  modern  in- 
dustrialiited  avriciUtural  economy  and  tiie 
plight  of  the  agriculttiral  worker  req\'.iro 
the  development  of  mtUurJly  beneficial  col- 
lective bra-sainiiip  our  national  labor  p<Tlicy 
lags  loeitind.  The  r.eed  fot  corrective  Iegi.=  - 
lation  is  manifest. 

Bills  to  amend  th.e  Nattonal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  make  its  provisions  applicable 
to  agriculture  were  introduced  into  the 
87th  and  88th  Congresses.  S.  529  was  in- 
trcKiuced  in  tlie  1st  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
press  by  Senator  H.^RRISON  Willi.\ms  of  New 
Jersey  for  himself  and  other  sponsors.^  It 
is  simil.ar  to  S.  1128  introduced  into  the  871  h 
Congress.  A  companion  bill  to  S.  529  (H.R. 
4516)  was  introdticed  in  tfce  House  by  Rep- 
resentative J.   COHELAN,  of   California. 

Here  also  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Ptiblic  Welfare  has  recommended  such 
iPRisIation  in  the  present  Congress  (S.  Rept. 
No    155.  89th  Cong,  1st  sets    (1965),  p.  34). 

The  Senate  bills  would  amend  the  Na- 
tional La>'>or  Relations  Act  to  make  its  provi- 
sions applicable  to  agricultural  workers. 
They  also  take  accotint  of  the  seasonal  nature 
of  agricultural  labor  by  Recording  to  this 
class  of  workers  the  same  privileges  regard- 
ing, among  other  things,  precontract  rep- 
resentational stattis  and  union  security 
arrangements  now  applic;ij3le  to  workers  in 
the  btiilding  and  construction  indtistry  un- 
der section  8(f)  of  the  act. 

We  strongly  recommend  amendment  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  extend 
the  coverage  to  agrictiltursl  Kibor.  Including 
migrants.  It  may  iUso  ba  necess.xry  to  de- 
velop special  Jurisdictionid  standards  and 
other  procedtires  under  tlie  act  to  meet  tlie 
special  problems  of  agriculture. 

coNrttrsioK 
In  order  to  assist  in  dealing  uith  tiie  ur- 
gent problems   faced   by  migr.itory  workers. 
a  depre.ssed   and  dispo.<ae3fsed  group   in  our 
society,  we  recommend:' 


1.  Extension  of  the  minlmtim  wage  p 
visions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
agricultural,   including  migratory,  labor. 

2.  Extension  of  the  National  Labor  Rt' 
tlons  Act  to  cover  agricultural,  includ.. 
migratory,  labor. 

3.  Continuing  study   of   the    problems 
niigrant    labor,     incltiding    additional    p 
tections    under    the    National    Labor    Re 
tions    Act.    coverage    under    unemplojTin 
insurance,     workmen's     compensation 
Social  Security:    better  provisions  for  ho  ■ 
ing.  health,  safety,   and  education,  and  > 
tension   of   the   franchise  by   limitation 
residence  requirements  for  voting. 

Re->pectf ully  stibmitted. 

William  J.   Isai^cson,   chairman,   Jero 
H.    Adier,    Albert    X.    Bader.    Har- 
Baer.   Jr.,   Aaron   Benenson,  Latire: 
G.  Bodkin,  Jr..  William  Joseph  Bri 
nan   III.   Samuel   J.   Cohen,    Kevin 
Dully.     Richard     A.     Givens.     Alex 
Glauberman,  Bernard  D.  Gold.  Rob 
C.    Isaacs,    I.^adore    Katz,    Samuel 
Kaynard,  Arthtir  Merman,  Francis 
OConnell,       Jr.,       Herbert      Semii: 
Michael  I.  Sovern,  Burton  B.  Turk 
Stephen    C.    Vladeck.   John   W.   Wh 
t'.esey,    Benjamin    Wyle,    William 
Ziegler  Jr..  and  Max  Zimnv. 


•  The  Bureau  of  Census.  1959  rept  •^ 
enumerates  approximately  500,000  migr.  ;:; 
farmworkers.  The  number  of  farmworl:  -^ 
has  consistently  dropped   since   that   per^   d 

("Farm  L.abor  Market  Developments,"  U.S 

Department  of  Labor.  January  1964. >  The 
Senate  ""Subcommittee  on  Migratory  La'  r 
now  estimates  that  there  are  about  400.  0 
migrant  farm  laborers  (Senate  Rept.  *^  ?. 
167,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1963). 

'Senate  Rept.  No.  167,  88th  Cong.,  :- 
se-ss.,  1963.  p.  17. 

-•'Farm  Labor  Market  Developm^n-  ' 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  January   196-v 

« Levine,  "The  Migratory  Worker  in  r.'^ 
Farm  Economy."  12  Labor  Law  Journal.  ti.'J. 
626  (1961). 

'"  In  1959  migratory  workers  averaged  c:  '.v 
S710  income  per  year.  (The  Migrat  :y 
Worker  in  tlte  Farm  Economy",  supra,  at  p 
627).  In  1961  the  average  annual  wage  v.  - 
estimated  at  $902.  U.S.  Department  of  Ag.  .- 
culture.  "Advance  Report:  The  Hired  Fa  a; 
Working  Force  of  1961-  (1962).  See  also  :i. 
Rept  No.  155,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  1965).  p 
25, 

•  S.  Rept.  167,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  i;<  >. 
at  p    17. 

"  S.  Rppt  Ui7.  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  l.i  v 
at  p.  10. 

»S,  Rept  167,  88th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  n- ^ 
at  p.  11.  See  also  US,  Department  of  Lab  r 
"Survey  of  Farm  Labor  Crew  Leaders  Pr  - 
tices"  I  19G0i  . 

•U,S.  Department  of  Labor  "Coverage  o.' 
Agricultural  Workers  Under  State  and  Fedo-i! 
La-A'R."  Bulletin  264  (1964). 

"Ibid, 

''  7  use  A.  2041  et  seq. 

'•■  U  S  Department  of  Labor  "Sfatus  of  A  .■  .- 
cultural  Workers  Under  State  and  Fodi  .- 
Labor  Laws''  ( 1964 ) , 

•'Williams.  Propo.sed  Legislation  for  ^'.•.^ 
gratory  Workers.  12  Labor  Law  Jotirnal  i  >3 
(1961).  T\pica;iy.  the  migrant  worker  1:  - 
by  tlie  side  of  tlie  road  in  "Grapes  of  Wra' '. " 
style  or  in  VvTetched  fiixm  labor  camps  s\-  a 
as  the  one  found  at  Indio  in  the  Coachf  :.i 
Valley  in  sotithcrn  California.  Operated  v 
a  cottnty  housing  authority,  it  consists  o'. 
several  acres  of  thin-walled,  one-rcx>m  shat':s 
dating  to  World  War  II.  The  New  Yi  -'i. 
Times,  Sunday,  Jan,  17,  1965,  p.  77. 

"  U.S,  Department  of  Labor,  "Status  "f 
Agriculttiral  Workers  Under  State  and  Fi  1- 
eral  Labor  L:iws"  ( 1964  ) . 

"^S,  Rept,  f'34,  88th  Cong.  2d  sess.  (190:  . 
p.  48  et  seq. 

'■'Ibid.  p.  49;  sec  also  message  of  Presidt  t 
Johnson  accompanying  the  administratio:.'s 
housing  program,  Jan,  27,  1964. 
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■■  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 

•  ii)or  "Interim  Report  on  the  Status  of  Pro- 
-r;un  Activities  Under  the  Migrant  Health 
.-.ct."  See  also  S.  Rept.  155,  89th  Cong., 
1st  sess.  ( 1965) ,  pp.  6-11. 

-  S,  Rept.  167,  88th  Cong.,  1st  .sess.,  (1963) , 
;.  15. 

"  New  York  State  Interdcpartmei'ital  Cora- 

•  ittee  on  Farm  and  Food  Processing  Labor 
\  Helping  Hand"  ( 1963 ) .  p.  5. 

S,  Rept.  167.  supra,  at  p  26. 
-^  U.S,  Senate  Stibconim:ttee  on  Migratory 
:  ,ibor,  "Interim  Report  on  tiic  Status  of  Pro- 
i-ram  Activities  Ut;der  tlie  Migrant  Health 
.'.  t"  ( 1964),  pp.  1-2. 

-  Ibid. 

-  42  use  A.  242h. 

'  US,  Senate  Report  No.  167,  supra,  at  p.  7: 

■  Rept.  No.  155.  89th  Cong,  1st  sess.  (19ti5i. 

:■  H, 

Ibid  lit  pp.  7  and  8. 

-'  See  generally,  S.  Sept.  No.  1,3;;.,  89th  Cong  , 

'  --  ,'=css.  ( 1965) ;  Mittralory  L.tl>or  iti  Amenciin 

'-L-rictiliure:  Report  of  the  Pre,-ident's  Com- 

•:ssion  on  Migratory  La!x>r  ( 1951 ) :  Report  of 

■  .le  Presidents  Committee  on  Migratory 
I  .tbor  3-4  (I960;  First  Progrcf-s  Repot,  1956  i: 
■'er.rings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Migra- 

)ry  Labor  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
:id  Public  Welfare  on  S  1085  ( 19591 ;  Report 
;i  Farm  Labor:  Public  Heai-ings  of  the  Na- 

•  i>nal    Advisory    Conunittee    on    Farm    Labor 
1959) ;  Levine,  '"The  Migratory  Worker  in  the 

■;  OTn  Economy,"  12  Labor  L.  J.  622  (1961): 
I  ireene,  "The  Education  of  Migrant  Children" 

1954);  Sutton,  "Knowing  and  Teaching  the 

Vigrant  Child"   (1962);   Lowry,  "Tliey  Stajve 

hat  We  May  Eat:    Migrants  of  the  Crops" 

council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions.  1940) . 

>  >r  historical  background,  see.  e.g..  Interstate 

'.igration.  H,  Rept,  No,  369,  77th  Cong  .  l.st 

•ss.    (1941);   Neuberger.  Refugees  From  the 

lijst  Bowl,  50  Current  Histor>-  32  (1939). 

-■■  Transcripts,    not    for   reproduction,    may 

■  obtained  from  CBS, 

See  generally  heai'ings  before   the  Sul)- 

n^snittee  on  Constitutional  Amendments  of 

T.'.e  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  87th 

t  ong..  1st  sess.   (1961);   Schmldhnuser,  Resi- 

.■  iicy    Requirements    for    'Votinc'    and    tlie 

:  '.nsions   of  a  Mobile   Society,   61   Mich.   L, 

Kn-,  823   (1963);   Note,  77  Harv.  L.  Rev.  574 

;964), 

See  generally  Kantor,  Problems  Involved 
:  Applying  a  Federal  Minimum  Wage  to 
'  _Ticulttiral  Workers  (U,S,  Department  of 
;  ibor 1960) , 

A  description  of  labor  disputes  affecting 
e  agricultural  labor  force  and  coverage  of 

■  .ese  workers  tinder  State  collective  bargain- 
er statutes  is  set  forth  In  the  Third  Report 

the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 

re  of  the  U.S,  Senate  made  by  its  Subcom- 

r   :itee   on   Migratory   Labor   purstiant   to   S. 

r..  s,  273.  as  amended,  p.  20  (1963).    S,  Rept, 

.^  o  167,  supra, 

-  rhe  bill  was  also  s[Kinsored  by  Sen.'itors 
I  r.ARK,  Humphrey.  Dot'CLAs.  MnCAtp,  In- 
I  rvE.  McC.\RTHT,  and  Yoti-rcG, 


California  Acts  on  Birth  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1965 

Mr.    BROWN    of    California.      Mr. 

Speaker,  California  is  the  most  populous 

■^  ate  in  the  United  States.     I  might  add 

at  we  are  still  welcoming  new  residents 

d   that  our  great  population  growth 

•  us  continued  to  be  primarily  a  boon. 


with   economic    growth   maintaining   a 
similarly  liffeh  rate. 

I  am  proud  to  note,  however,  that 
California  has  joined  the  ranks  of  those 
fonvard-looking  States  that  are  taking 
some  action  to  help  bring  the  benefits  of 
family  planning  assistance  to  those  who 
need  and  desire  such  assistance.  Un- 
wanted children  perpetuate  poverty  and 
can  add  to  the  delinquency  control  prob- 
lems even  in  tlie  most  affluent  of  States. 

The  follov.'lng  article,  taken  from  the 
Alhambra,  Calif.,  Post-Advocate,  June 
22.  1965.  describes  the  action  taken  by 
the  California  State  Legislature: 
BiF.TH  CoNxnoL  Guide  OK'd  bt  LEr.isL.\TrRE 
(By  Ronald  L.  Soblci 

S^cE'.MFNTo. — Hundreds  of  C.i'.;foru:a  com- 
miLnities  h.ive  been  given  permission  by  the 
legislature  to  i;istrt;ct  parents  in  tlie  proper 
u.sc  of  birth  control  devices, 

L.twmakers  last  week  adopted  a  heatedly 
debated  resolution  directing  the  State's  au- 
tonomous local  health  agencies  "to  include 
family  planning  services  in  pubUc  health 
service  programs," 

The  resolution  aimed  at  a  musliroomlng 
problem  of  luiwanted  and  unloved  children, 
w.as  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Catholic 
Churc'a,  It  had  died  in  committee  with  little 
siitiport  m  1963. 

TLACH     PARENTS 

A  Stale  public  health  department  spokes- 
man Sitys  the  measure,  supported  by  ttie 
California  Medical  Association,  gives  reti- 
cent communities  backing  to  teach  parents 
tlie  proper  use  of  contraceptives. 

And,  the  spokesman  adds,  it  encourages 
local  agei;eies  to  take  advantage  of  available 
Federal  funds  that  could  help  pay  for  birth 
control  devices. 

About  half  of  California's  58  counties 
either  operate  birth  control  clinics  under  the 
State  department  of  public  health  or  co- 
operate with  the  Planned  Parenthood  League, 
private  clinics  or  hospitals. 

But  the  resolution's  author.  Senator  Aivin 
C,  Wemgand.  Democrat,  of  Santa  Barbara, 
says  it  has  been  an  "unwTitten  taboo"  for 
clinics  to  make  such  information  available 
even  though  tliere's  no  State  law  against  it. 

The  co-year-old  luxury  ranch  and  hotel 
owner  declares  he's  mainly  concerned  with 
the  child  nobody  wants — the  youngster  from 
a  slum  environment. 

Specifically  underscored  is  the  require- 
ment that  such  services  be  available  only  to 
"individuals  who  expressly  request  them  and 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  in- 
fluencing the  birth  rate  among  any  par- 
ticular croup  or  class." 

"In  California,  as  elsewhere  upper  and 
middle  class  families  have  access  to  birth 
control  help  and  contraceptives,"  Welngand 
s.iys.  "Hov.ever.  persons  of  lower  economic 
and  social  groups,  whose  only  medical  and 
health  care  is  with  governmental  agencies, 
are  denied  the  same  help. 

"This  I  submit,  is  discrimination  pure  and 
simple," 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  -raE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  30.  196S 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  port  city  of  Mobile  enjoys 
a  combination  of  sea  and  air  transporta- 


tion facilities  which  enables  it  to  be  a 
hub  of  activity  on  the  gulf  coast. 

The  heads  of  two  major  transporta- 
tion organizations,  the  I^ykes  Bros. 
Steamship  Co.  and  National  Airlines, 
have  indicated  reasons  why  they  are  able 
to  opverate  successfully  in  Mobile.  Their 
letters  follow: 

Nation '.L  .\irlines.  Ikc. 

.If; ami,  Fla. 

Mobile  and  National  Airlines  have  grown 
up  together,  and  the  good  will  and  coopera- 
tion of  this  community  have  been  potent 
assets  to  the  airline  I  represent.  You  have 
moved  into  the  jet  age  at  an  invigorating 
pace.  To  your  rich  cultural  and  historic 
heritage  this  generation  has  added  industrliU 
gains  that  are  indeed  en\'iable.  The  vision 
and  the  challenging  spirit  of  the  Mobile  Area 
C'namber  of  Commerce  officials  have  resulte<t 
in  the  best  kind  of  e;icouragement  to  com- 
merce and  industry. 

An  airline  grows  .as  the  cities  it  serves 
grow.  Traffic  and  profits  of  an  airline  In- 
crease as  the  population  and  prosperity  of 
the  regions  it  serves  increase.  Therefore,  wo 
at  National  Airlines  have  had  good  reason  to 
be  keenly  aware  of  the  economic  upsurge  of 
the  Mobile  area. 

The  industrial  vitality  that  Is  pulsing  all 
across  the  southern  tier  of  States  Is  mag- 
nificently exemplified  in  Mobile's  marked 
progress   In   recent   years.      Tou   are   riding  a 

wave  that  has  not  crested,  I  believe.    We  are 

enjoying  our  partnership  In  your  prosperity, 
and  I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck,  because 
what  is  good  for  Mobile  Is  good  for  National 

.■\;r'.ines, 

L.  B,  Maytac.  Jr  . 

President. 


LvKES  Bros  Steamship  Co..  Inc., 

New  Orleans,  La. 
The  foundation  from  which  has  grown  th© 
Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Inc.,  of  today, 
was  laid  64  years  ago,  and  over  this  entire 
period  our  decision  to  anchor  fortiuiea  to  the 
golden  coast  along  the  U.S,  gulf  hac  been 
fully  Justified. 

Members  of  our  organization,  who  charted 
our  course  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  had 
visions  of  great  Industrial  gro'wrth  along  the 
U.S.  gulf  and  in  its  hinterland,  served  by  a 
string  of  deepwater  ports  stretching  from 
Florida  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

Transportation  was  a  ■vital  necessity  If  this 
growth  was  to  develop  and  our  organization 
decided  to  eetablisb  ocean  services  that  would 
meet  the  growing  requirements  of  the  coth- 
merce  of  the  Mississippi  'Valley  area  and  lt« 
deep  sea  gateways  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

We  have  seen  much  of  this  growth  devel- 
op thus  far.  We  have  seen  our  coastal  area 
provide  the  kind  of  modern,  deepwater  ports 
and  a  continuous  growth  of  up-to-date  port 
facilities  needed  to  meet  the  ever-growing 
demands  of  international  commerce. 

Mobile  is  this  kind  of  p>ort.  It  is  Alabama's 
deepwater  outlet  to  ports  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  keeping  pace  with  the  growing 
need  for  expanded  and  Improved  facilities. 
Its  civic,  business,  and  commercial  leaders 
have  been  alert  to  meet  tbe  challenge  of  full 
participation  in  the  Increased  foreign  com- 
merce of  our  country.  Working  as  a  team, 
the  steamship  Industry  and  these  port  In- 
terests are  seeking  to  attract  an  ever-growing 
.amount  of  cargo  to  and  from  countries 
aroimd  the  world,  and  growth  figures  indi- 
cate that  such  teamwork  is  paying  off.  Lykes 
Lines  is  proud  to  have  played  an  important 
role  In  this  gro'wth  of  commerce  through 
Mobile  and  stands  ready  to  help  implement 
Its  future  growth- 
There  Is  good  and  sufficient  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  forward  progress  will  con- 
tinue for  years  to  come  There  is  also  reason 
to  believe  that  Mobile  will  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities as  »  port,  and  certainly  Lykes   will 
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continue  as  It  has  in  the  past,  to  provide  tbe 
kind  of  ocean  transportation  service  shippers 
require  In  meeting  tlielr  sales  commitments. 

J.  T.  Ltkzs,  Jr., 

President. 


Lawlessness  in  United  States:   Warning 
From  a  Top  Jurist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF   ARKAl^SAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\"ES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1965 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
VS.  News  &  World  Report  dated  July 
5,  1965  is  an  address  by  Charles  E.  Whit- 
taker,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  retired,  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Tennessee  Bar  Association,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  on  June  17,  1965  on  the  subject 
of  "Lawlessness  in  United  States :  Warn- 
ing FYom  a  Top  Jurist."  Mr.  Justice 
Whittaker  pointed  out  one  of  the  most 
significant  happenings  of  our  present 
day — the  trend  toward  law  violation, 
and  the  accent  on  crime.  The  address 
follows : 

[Prom   the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  J\ity 
5, 1965) 

L.\WLESSNF.SS     IN     UNITED     ST.\TES  I      W.^RNING 

From  a  Top  Jurist 

Behind  the  spread  of  crime  and  violence — 

a  retired  Supreme  Court  Justice  sees  danger 

of  a  complete  breakdown  of  law  and  order — 

a  tendency,  often  officially  enco\u-aged,  for 

people  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

What  la  this — a  nationwide  revolt  against 

authority?      Is    the    idea    taking    hold    that 

It  Is  aU  right  for  "demonstrators"  and  others 

to  violate  any  law  they  don't  happen  to  like? 

Where  Is  It  leading?     What  is  at  stake? 

The  survival  of  the  Nation,  says  Justice 

Charles  E.  Whittaker.    He  calls  for  swift  and 

vigorous   enforcement   of   all   criminal   laws, 

with  real  punishment  of  all  offenders. 

Following  Is  full  text  of  an  address  by 
Charles  E.  Whittaker.  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Covu-t,  retired,  before  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Tennessee  Bar  Association.  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.,  on  June  17.  1965. 

No  doubt  you.  Just  as  I.  have  noticed  In  the 
news  media  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
Items  and  articles  that  show  with  luunis- 
takable  clarity  a  rapid  spread  of  lawlessness 
In  o\ir  land  that  seems  to  be  thoroughly 
planned,  and  also  to  be  designed  to  destroy, 
and  that  seriously  threatens  to  destroy,  law, 
order  and  all  vestiges  of  decency  in  our  land. 
Recently,  w'alle  sitting  in  my  library  medi- 
tating upon  that  sxibject  and  upon  appropri- 
ate remiarks  here  today,  and  also  listening 
to  the  beautiful  music  of  "My  Pair  Lady" — 
and  being,  perhaps,  thereby  lulled  Into  a 
satirical  mood — it  occurred  to  me:  Why 
not  speak  on  "Old-fashioned  law  and  order — 
wouldn't  that  be  loverley? " 

One  of  the  recent  articles  that  had  deeply 
Impressed  me  was  by  a  husband-and-wife 
team  of  eminent  criminologists  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School.  It  dealt  with  the  rapid 
Increase  and  spread  of  crime,  and  concluded 
with  the  statement  that  "unless  much  Is 
done  to  check  (current)  vicious  cycles,  we 
are  in  for  a  period  of  violence  beyond  any- 
thing we  have  yet  seen." 

Another  recent  and  impressive  article  con- 
tained the  theme — which  I  think  la  funda- 
mental— of  the  recent  presidentlally  pro- 
claimed Law  Day.  1965.  which  was:  "Uphold 
the  law — a  citizen's  first  duty." 


Believing  that  this  theme  states  an  in- 
disputable truth,  yet,  having  read  and  heard 
many  recent  open  and  direct  preachments  of 
disrespect  for  and  disobedience  of  our  laws, 
and,  also  having  seen  the  destructive  effects 
of  those  preachments  upon  the  good  order 
and  morality  of  our  society,  I  am  moved  to 
speak  out  In  demand  for  an  immediate  end 
to  such  conduct  by  the  vigorous  and  even- 
handed  enforcement  of  our  laws. 

While  I  do  not  claim  that  all  of  our  crime 
is  due  to  any  one  cause,  it  seems  rather  clear 
that  a  large  part  of  the  current  rash  and 
rapid  spread  of  lawlessness  in  our  land  has 
been,  at  least,  fostered  and  Inflamed  by  the 
preachments  of  self-appolntefl  leaders  of  mi- 
nority groups  to  "obey  the  good  laws,  but  to 
violate  the  bad  ones" — which,  of  course, 
simply  advocates  violation  of  the  laws  they 
do  not  like,  or,  in  other  words,  the  taking 
of  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

And  this  Is  precisely  what  their  followers 
have  done  and  are  doing — all  under  the  ban- 
ner of  "peaceable  civil  disobedience,"  which 
they  have  claimed  to  be  protected  by  the 
peaceable-assembly-and-petition  provision  of 
the  1st  amendment  to  the  U.E.  Constitution. 
Although  such  preachments  and  practices 
have  become  far  more  vocal  and  widespread 
in  our  recent  racial  strife,  they  did  not  have 
their  origin  in  that  strife,  but.  rather.  In 
the  labor  strife,  sit-ins.  and  lie-downs  of  an 
earlier  era. 

More  recently,  certain  self-appointed  racial 
leaders,  doubtless  recalling  the  appeasements 
and.  hence,  successes  of  that  earlier  conduct, 
have  simply  adopted  and  used  those  tech- 
niques in  fomenting  and  wiping  their  law- 
less campaigns  which  they  have  called  "dem- 
onstrations." 

They  have  recently  used  these  techniques 
to  incite  their  followers  to  a.ssenible,  from 
far  and  wide — often,  unfortunately,  with  the 
encouragement  and  at  the  expense  of  well- 
meaning  but  misguided  church  organiza- 
tions— into  large  and  loocely  assembled 
grotips  which  many  have  regarded  as  mobs, 
to  wage  what  they  have  called  "demonstra- 
tions" to  force  the  grant  of  "rights"  In  de- 
fiance of  the  law,  the  courts  and  all  consti- 
tuted authority. 

At  the  beginning.  thf>.«^e  "flemonstrations" 
consisted  of  episodic  group  invasions  and 
appropriation  of  private  stores,  first  by  sit- 
ting down  and  later  by  lying  down  therein. 
and,  eventually,  by  blocking  the  entrances 
thereto  with  their  bodies. 

Seeing  that  those  tTespat.=*s  were  often 
applauded  in  high  places,  were  generally  not 
punished,  but,  rather,  were  compelled  to  be 
appeased  and  rewarded,  those  racial  leaders 
and  their  groups  quickly  enlarged  the  scope 
Of  their  activities  by  massing  and  marching 
their  followers  on  the  sidewalks,  streets, 
and  highways — frequently  blocking  and  ap- 
propriating them  to  a  degree  that  precluded 
their  intended  public  uses. 

And  that  conduct,  too.  being  nearly  always 
appeased,  the  process  sprend  areawise.  as 
might  have  been  expected,  from  one  south- 
ern city  to  another,  and  then  into  many 
northern  cities,  including  St.  Louis.  Chicago. 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia.  Washington,  New- 
York,  Brooklyn,  Syracuse,  and  Rochester, 
and,  eventually,  pretty  geiK-rally  throughout 
the  land. 

"Crime."  says  Webst-er.  mcujis  "an  act  or 
omission  forbidden  by  law  and  ptuiishable 
upon  conviction."  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
each  of  those  trespasses  violated,  at  least, 
the  criminal-trespass  laws  of  the  local  Juris- 
diction Involved,  nor  that  those  laws  Im- 
pose penalties  for  their  violation,  nor. 
hence,  that  those  trespasses  constituted 
crimes. 

In  the  first  place,  that  conduct  c^mnot 
properly  be  termed  "peaceable."  for  we  all 
know  from  experience  that  the  assembly  of 
large  groups  for  the  avowed  purjKJse  of 
forcing  direct  action  outside  the  law 
amounts  to  the  creation  of  a  mob  bent  on 


lawlessness,    and    Inherently    disturbs    th- 
peace  of  all  others. 

One  could  hardly  deny  the  truth  otf  tht 
statement  written  by  Mr.  Jtistice  Black 
Joined  by  two  other  Jtjstlces,  in  June  196^. 
that  "force  leads  to  violence,  violence  t.^ 
mob  conflicts,  and  these  to  rule  by  tl.  ■ 
strongest  groups  with  control  of  the  mo^; 
deadly  weapons." 

Nor  can  this  conduct  even  be  termed  "civ  ; 
disobedience,"  for  conduct  violating  crini.- 
nal  laws  Is  not  "civU"  but  "criminal"  dis- 
obedience. And,  lastly,  that  conduct  Is  n.  : 
protected  by  the  peaceable-assembly-anc- 
petition  provision  of  the  first  amendmeir. 

That  provision  says:  "Congress  shall  mak 
no  law  •   •   •  abridging  •   •   •  the  right  <  ' 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  i>  - 
tition    the    Government    for    a    redress    .  : 
grievances." 

Nothing  In  that  language  grants  a  licen  •• 
to  any  man,  acting  either  singly  or  In  ;-. 
group,  to  violate  State  criminal  laws — i;  - 
eluding  those  laws  which  prohibit  trespa 
up>on,  and  appropriation  of,  private  pro}  - 
erty,  and  those  laws  prohibiting  the  willfn'. 
obstruction  of  the  public  walks,  streets,  ar.ri 
highways. 

Rather,  as  Mr.  Justice  Roberts  wrote  upc  :i 
the  subject  in  1939,  "The  privilege  of  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  to  use  the  streo  ~ 
and  parks  for  communication  of  views  rn 
national  questions  m\ist  be  regulated  in  ti.-^ 
interest  of  all;  It  Is  not  absolute,  but  is  rel  - 
tive,  and  must  be  exercised  In  subordinati-  :i 
to  the  general  comfort  and  convenience,  ai  ■! 
in  consonance  with  peace  and  good  order  ' 
Surely,  no  thoughtful  person  will  disag;  •  ■• 
with  that  statement,  nor  with  the  stateme;  • 
made  very  recently  by  the  president  of  Yo  - 
University  in  a  speech  at  Detroit,  that  t. 
current  rash  of  "demonstrations"  make  •  i 
ludicrous  mockery  of  the  democratic  a  - 
bating  process." 

The  philosophy  of  "obeying  only  the  l;-.-  ; 
you  like,"  and  of  openly  defying  and  brc.  - 
ing  the  ones  you  do  not  like,  has  given  r.  ^ 
to  mobs  and  mob  actions  that  have  prover.  - 
as  certainly  we  should  have  expected — to  iy 
tailormade  for  infiltration,  takeover  and  v  c 
by  rabble-rousers  and  Communists  who  are 
avowedly  bent  on  the  breakdown  of  hw. 
order  and  morality  in  our  society  and.  her<  o. 
In  its  destruction. 

And  even  though  those  results  may  !.  i 
have  been  contemplated,  and  surely  were;  t 
wished  by  those  Americans  who  so  advocai .  d 
disobedience  of  our  laws,  nevertheless,  tl.  y 
did  advocate  that  philosophy  and  they  t-.ci 
put  Its  process  Into  action,  amd  cannot  r.  -.v 
escape  responsibility  for  Its  results. 

The  process  has  now  spread  even  into  •  e 
campuses  of  many,  indeed  most,  of  our  gr-  t 
universities.  A  fair  example  of  what  is  th'  e 
happening  was  recently  related  by  the  C.  - 
fornia  State  superintendent  of  public 
structlon,  who.  in  commenting  about  coi:  .- 
tions  on  the  campus  at  Berkeley,  said : 

"Demonstrations  there  provided  a  vel:  .e 
for  Infiltration  by  rabble-rousers,  red  Iv  :s 
and  Communists  and  resulted  In  assau  «. 
kldnapings.  and  Imprisonment  of  police  - 
ficers,  the  commandeering  of  public  addr  - 
systems,  and  their  use  In  spewing  over  .  e 
campus  the  most  filthy  four-letter  wor  .s. 
and  the  general  breakdown  of  law  and  r- 
der." 

A  recent  national  magazine  contained  ;.n 
interview  with  Dr.  James  M.  Nabrit.  pr*  :- 
dent  of  Howard  University — the  largest  Ne- 
gro university  in  our  country — who  find?  -n 
his  campus  "open  defiance  of  law  and  ordf  -  " 
which  he  characterized  as  part  of  a  ca  ■.- 
palgn  "to  bring  the  university  Into  gent  ij 
disrepute." 

"FRAXTDS"  IN  BIGHTS  MO\-ZMENT 

Dr.  Nabrit  cautioned:  "We  must  bew  re 
of  some  people  who  come  to  us  like  •'■« 
Greeks  bearing  gifts.  They  do  not  bel;-  e 
in  civil  rights  for  anyone.     They  are  en  i- 
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Chen  of  lawlessness  and  disciples  of  destruc- 
tion. They  are  people  who  cloak  themselvet 
in  the  roles  of  civil  righters  but  plot  and  plan 
m  secret  to  disrupt  our  fight  for  Justice  and 
full  citizenship.  They  must  be  unmasked 
lor  the  frauds  that  they  are,  they  must  be 
:  J  Light  in  every  arena." 

He  stated  that  he  had  seen  known  C-ommu- 
r.Lsts  passing  out  throwaways  and  helping  to 

;eliver  placards  to  pickets  on  and  about  his 
ctmijus. 

The  Kansas  City  Times  of  Wednesday,  May 
.9,  published  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 

;bout  the  lawless  demonstrations  In  progress 

>n  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin.    It  said  that  one  of  the  leaders  openly 

.^ipotised,  from  a  public  rostrum  on  the  cam- 

;)us,  that  "the  students  should  band  togetlier 

•.o    bring    down    the    Government    by    any 

means.'' 

It    also    said    that    the    "demonstrationi" 

here  had  now  been  infiltrated  and  were  be- 

ng  led  by  "eight  to  a  dozen"  ringleaders  who 
.  re  operating  tuider  "pretty  good  cover";  that 

.1  least  some  of  them  are  known  members 

>i  the  DuBois  Clubs  of  Anicric.a.  which  Sena- 
.or  DoDD  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover  have  recently 

inscribed    as    a    "new    Communist-oriented 

outh  organization  dominated  and  controlled 
^y  the  C-:>mniunists." 
These  lawless  activities,  natiseating  as  they 

re,  can  hardly  be  surprising,  for  they  are. 

'U-ely  and  simply,  some  of  the  results  ihat 
v.e  should  have  known  would  inevitably  come 
:rom  tolerating  open  and  direct  preac!;mcnt.s 

n  defy  and  violate  the  law. 
.\  very  recent  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 

■e;x>rt    |May    17.   19651    contains   two   peni- 

■  out  articles.  One  saying  that  "increased 
i."v)mmunlst   penetration    and    influence    iii- 

,de  some  sections  of  the  Negro  movement 

'1  the  United  States  is  a  subject  of  growing 

•ncern  to  the  FBI  and  V^liite  House."     The 

ther  saying.  "J.  Edgar  Hoover,  FBI  Direc- 

;>r.  and  President  Johnson  both  are  increas- 

-:igly  concerned  by  the  growing  activity  of 

nown  Communi£t.s  on  the  campuses  o:  col- 

gcs  around  the  country.     They  would  like 

•  •  alert  the  count:  y  to  the  situation,  but  are 

•  'ncerned  about  being  coniidcred  'Red-b.iit- 

•  :-s'  if  they  do." 

I.  for  one.  would  like  to  lend  a  voice  of 
pTicouragement  to  them  to  forget  those  fears 
rnd  to  alert  the  cotmtry  fully  about  the 
;  .ct5.  for  stirely  that  Is  their  duty  and  no 
'•dium  can  result  from  exposing  those  who 
.-e  preaching  and  practicing  defiance  of  our 
iw  and.  hence,  the  destruction  of  our  .'^o- 

■  >ty. 

There  are,  of  cotirse,  first  duties  of  cltizer.- 

lip.  but  there  are  also  first  duties  of  Gov- 
'  rnment.  It  Is  undoubtedly  true. '.as  recited 
•'.  the  theme  of  the  presidentlally  proclaimed 
.  n,w  Day,  1965,  that  "a  citizen's  first  duty 
-  to  uphold  the  law."  but  It  Is  also  a  flrst 
'  'ity  of  Go\ernment  to  enforce  the  law — to 
'■■>  so  by  prosecuting  and   punishing  those 

ho  violate  otir  criminal  laws. 

In  no  other  way  can  our  people  be  ."secure 

•  mi  a-^saulis  and  trespasses  ttpon  their  per- 
ns and  property,  or  maintain  an  ordered 

:'d  moral  society. 

Because  some  of  our  citizens  will  not  vol- 
tnrily  perform  their  "first  duty"  to  tiphold 
e  law,  oiu-  Gcneriunents.  St.ate  and  Fed- 

•  r;il,  have  the  paramount  duty  of,  at  least, 
■i.aklng  them  obey  it. 

We  have  all  along  been  told,  and  many  of 

'i^  have  preached,  that  crime  does  not  pay. 

It  the  recent  rash  and  spread  of  law  de- 

■  mce,  and  the  successes — however,  tenuous 
nd   temporary — of   that   philosophy   In   at- 

Ining  goals,  seems  to  compel  a  reappraliwl 
'  .'  that  concept,  for,  from  what  we  see  cur- 

■  ntly  happening,  one  could  reasonably  be- 

•  ve  that  certain  types  of  crimes  are  being 
:  '  rmitted  tojjay. 

PT7BLIC   APATHY    AND    LAWLESSNTSS 

Probably  because  of  a  rather  widespread 
■ognition  that,  at  times  and  in  certain  see- 
rs, some  of  our  colored  brethren  have  suf- 


fered unconstitutional  discriminations,  and 
becatise  many  of  us  have  been  sympathetle 
to  the  ends  they  seek — and  have  not,  tb««- 
fore,  thought  very  much  about  the  deBtzno- 
tive  means  they  have  embarked  upon  to  at- 
tain those  ends — there  has  been  a  rather 
general  public  apathy  towao^  their  preach- 
ments to  violate,  and  their  practices  in  vio- 
lating, ovu  laws. 

Indeed,  one  of  those  who  first  advised,  and 
w.ns  most  sttccessful  in  inducing,  his  follow- 
ers to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands — 
and  who,  now  that  their  conduct  has  led 
to  widespread  disorder,  attempts  to  e.xcuse 
his  responsibility  lor  it  with  the  doubtless 
true  statement :  "I  cannot  control  them" — 
parenthetically,  an  excuse  qtiite  reminiscent 
of  the  one  given  by  the  man  who  lighted 
the  squib  and  threw  it  into  the  crowd — 
was  rather  recently  twice  honored.  Once  by 
an  old  nr.d  respected  American  university 
by  conferring  upon  him  an  honorary  degree — 
Jiot  i;i  some  new  political  science — but  in  law, 
and,  second,  by  an  honored  foreign  cultural 
grotip  by  awarding  him  a  prize  for,  of  all 
things,   his  contributions  to  peace. 

What.  I  would  like  to  ask,  has  happened 
to  our  sense  of  values? 

Bat  a  rorcnt  article  in  the  M&y  3.  1965. 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  hints  at 
a  new  and  different  appraisal  of  this  con- 
duct, and  indicates  .«:onie  official  impatience 
with  this  gent'.emans  npparent  Insatiable 
appetite  for  jxjwer.  and  some  displeasure 
at  his  recently  voiced  criticism  of  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policies  in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere — concluding  with  the  state- 
ment that  'Some  Washington  observers  pro- 
less  to  see  an  attempt  (by  thi.s  gentleman] 
to  'escalate'  his  status  as  a  natior.al  fi^ire — 
peth.-ips  with  political  goals  in  view." 

This  is  hp.^rtenlne.  as  it  indicates  a  new 
awarenrss  of  the  inevitable  destruction  of 
ordered  liberty  that  must  be  expected  if  we 
continue  to  allow  any  of  our  citizens  to 
incite  others  to  disobey  the  law — to  take 
it  into  tiieir  own  hai;ds.  and  to  get  away 
with  it 

Whate\er  mr;y  hin-n  been  the  provoca- 
tions— and.  d  iiibtless,  tliere  have  ber-n 
some — no  man.  or  any  group  or  race  of  men, 
c;ii  be  permitted,  in  a  governm.ent  of  laws. 
to  take  the  law.  or  what  they  think  ought 
to  be  the  law,  into  their  own  hands,  for 
that  is  anarchy,  and  sure  to  result  in  chaos. 

The  fact  that  the  provocations  may  have 
been  themselves  constitutionally  unlawful 
cannot  jtistify  unlawful  means  for  their  reso- 
lution. 

Both  types  of  conduct  are  wTong — consti- 
tutionally WTong.  the  one  as  much  as  the 
other.  And.  obviously,  two  wrongs  cannot 
make  a  right. 

All  discriminations  that  violate  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
readily  redressable  in  our  courts,  which  have 
always  been  open  to  all  citizens.  And  no 
one  has  any  room  to  doubt  that.  If  he  will 
resort  to  those  courts,  and  \\v.\c  the  patience 
to  a%vait  their  processes — as  we  all  mtist  do 
in  an  ordered  society — all  his  constitutional 
and  legal  rights  will  be  vouchsafed  to  him, 
wh.Ttever  his  creed  or  color. 

But  there  has  been  Impatience  with  the 
Judicial  processes,  manifested  by  the  recent 
hue  and  cry  for  "action  now — not  the  de- 
lays of  the  law.'* 

Certainly  this  cliche,  too,  advocates  such 
direct  action  as  amounts  to  a  clear  call  for 
disobedience  of  the  laws,  the  Judgments  of 
the  courts  and  of  all  constituted  authority 
and  lawful  processes. 

It  Is  true  that  legal  processes,  being  re- 
fined and  deliberative  processes,  are  slow. 

But  like  the  mills  of  the  gods,  though  they 
grind  slowly,  they  grind  exceedingly  fine, 
and  their  Judgments  are  most  likely  to  be 
Just. 

In  all  events,  there  is  no  other  fair  and 
orderly  way  to  decide  the  issues  that  arise 
among  us,  and  to  have  an  ordered  liberty. 

■very  ordered  society  In  history  has  fotmd 


It  necessary  to  establish  laws,  and  courts 
fairly  to  Interpret  and  enforce  them;  and 
the  same  histcoy  makes  clear,  too,  that  the 
flirst  evidences  of  a  society's  decay  may  be 
seen  In  its  tolM'ation  of  disrespect  for,  and 
disobedience  of.  Its  laws  and  the  judgments 
of  its  courts. 

HOW    MIXDRITT    GKOtrPS   CAN    LOSE   OtT 

The  great  pity  here  Is  that  these  minority 
groups.  In  preaching  and  practicing  de- 
fiance of  the  law,  are.  in  fact,  advocatmg 
erosion  and  destruction  of  the  only  struc- 
ttire  that  can  ever  assure  to  them,  or  per- 
manently maintain  for  them,  due  process  of 
U.w  and  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
that  can.  thus,  protect  them  from  discrimina- 
tions and  abuses  by  majorities. 

In  May  1965,  Mr.  Lewis  P.  Powell,  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  in  a  speech 
dedicating  the  new  Missouri  Bar  Center  at 
JefTerson  City,  said.  "Many  centuries  of  hu- 
man misery  show  that  once  a  society  de- 
parts from  the  rule  of  law,  and  every  man 
becomes  the  Judge  of  which  laws  he  will 
obey,  only  the  strongest  remain  free,"  and 
also  that  "those  who  break  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  respect  and  tolerance  for  the  differ- 
ing views  of  others  by  resorting  to  coercion, 
whether  'violent'  or  'nonviolent,'  menace  the 
spirit  of  responsible  Inquiry  essential  to  (curl 
institutions."  "No  'end.' "  he  said,  "how- 
ever worthy  [can  ever  J  Jutslfy  resort  to  ixn- 
lawful  means." 

He  concluded  with  the  statement  that 
"America  needs  a  genuine  revival  of  respect 
for  law  and  orderly  processes,  a  reawakening 
of  individual  responslbUlty,  a  new  impatience 
with  those  who  violate  and  circumvent  laws, 
and  a  determined  insistence  that  laws  be  en- 
forced, courts  respected  and  due  process  fol- 
lowed."   To  this,  I  say  amen. 

Surely  we  must  always  strive  to  ellmlaato 
injustice  and  discrimination,  but  we  must 
do  so  by  orderly  processes  in  the  legislatures 
and  the  courts,  and  not  by  defying  their 
processes  and  actions,  nor  by  taking  the  laws 
into  our  own  hands. 

We  mtist  take  the  laws  Into  our  hearts 
rather  than  into  our  hands,  and  seek  re- 
dress in  the  courts  rather  than  In  the  streets. 

.A  very  recent  issue  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
contained  several  articles  about  the  general 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  on  ovir  college 
campuses. 

One  of  them  fairly  puts  the  finger  on  the 
cause.  It  did  so  through  quoting  one  of  the 
"demonstrating"  students.  He  was  asked 
why  some  students  had  abandoned  historical 
"panty  raids"  and  similar  coUege  pranks  for 
open  and  riotous  rebellion.  "Why,"  he  said, 
"you  could  get  kicked  out  of  school  for  con- 
ducting a  panty  raid  and  things  of  that  kind, 
but  no  one  is  ever  kicked  out  or  piuxished 
for  dcmonstarting  for  something  like  civil 
rights." 

It  Is  thus  plain  that  the  students,  know- 
ing Just  as  everyone  else  knows,  that  open 
and  riotous  rebellion  in  the  name  of  "civil 
rights"  is  not  being  punished,  but  is  being 
tolerated,  have  been  thtis  encouraged  to 
w;ige  and  spread  rebellloiL 

Another  of  these  articles  quoted  some 
comments  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  about  the  ef- 
fects of  spreading  crime  upon  the  peace 
and  safety  of  our  citizens.  He  said:  "There 
is  too  much  concern  in  this  country  •  •  • 
for  the  'rights'  of  an  indivldtial  who  com- 
mits a  crime. 

"I  think  he  is  entitled  to  his  [legal  rights], 
but  I  think  the  cltizeni  of  this  coxmtrj 
ought  to  be  able  to  walk  aU  the  streets  of 
our  cities  without  being  mugged,  raped,  or 
robbed."  But,  he  said,  we  can't  do  so  today, 
and  he  added:  "All  through  the  country, 
almost  without  exception,  this  condition 
prevails." 

The  April  10,  1985,  Issue  of  the  magazine 
America  contained  an  article  on  the  impera- 
tive need  for  certain  and  severe  punishment 
of  crime,  which  made  many  pertinent  ob- 
servations. Including  this  ooe: 
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"  I  Government  1  has  no  right  to  turn  the 
cheek  of  Its  citizens.  Instead,  It  is  gravely 
obligated — ^by  the  very  pvirpose  of  Its  exist- 
ence— to  see  to  their  protection. 

"Sure  and  swift  punishment  [Is  our  only 
way]  to  guarantee  that  protection  •  •  •. 
We  stand  In  need  of  sure,  swift,  tough  pun- 
ishment If  we  expect  to  decrease  the  crime 
rate,  and  to  protect  the  great  mass  of  our 
upright  citizens." 

To  this,  too,  I  can  only  say  amen. 
The  causes  are  plain.  We  have.  In  high 
places,  tolerated  and  even  encouraged 
preachments  to  break  the  law — such  as: 
"Obey  the  good  laws  but  break  the  bad 
ones,"  which,  of  course,  means  to  obey  only 
the  laws  you  like;  and  such  as:  "Action  now, 
not  the  delays  of  the  law."  which  Is,  of 
course,  a  call  for  direct  action  outside  the 
law  and  the  coiu-ts. 

And  we  have  also  tolerated  and  in  some 
high  places  have  even  encouraged,  the  ac- 
tual defiances  of  the  law  which  those  preach- 
ments have  advocated  and  brought  Into 
existence,  and  which  have  now  spread  to 
all  areas  of  the  Nation,  and  seriously 
threaten  the  breakdown  of  law,  order,  and 
morality. 

kemedt:  demand  respect  for  law 
The  remedy  Is  equally  plain.  It  is  simply 
to  Insist  that  our  Governments,  State  and 
Federal,  reassume  and  discharge  their  first 
duty  of  protecting  the  people  against  law- 
less invasions  of  their  persons  and  property 
and  from  assaults  upon  their  liberties  by 
demanding  and  commanding  respect  for 
law  and  legal  processes  through  the  im- 
partial, evenhanded,  vigorous,  swift,  and 
certain  enforcement  of  o\ir  criminal  laws 
and  the  real  and  substantial  punishment 
thereunder  of  all  conduct  that  violates  those 
laws. 

These  are  not  platitudes,  but  are  funda- 
mentals and  vital,  as  every  thinking  man 
should  see.  to  the  survival  of  our  Nation. 

In  no  other  way  can  we  orderly  resolve 
the  Issues  that  confront  and  divide  vlb,  or 
live  together  in  peace  and  harmony  as  a 
civilized  nation  of  brotJier  under  the  fa- 
therhood of  God. 


Battleship  Need  Cited  in  Fight  for 
Vietnam  Plain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30,  1965 

Mr.  BOB  WHSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  newsi>aper  article  clearly  out- 
lines the  need  for  beefing  up  our  naval 
forces  off  Vietnam.  It  was  written  by 
one  of  today's  best  informed  men.  Brig. 
Gen.  James  D.  Hittle,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
retired,  and  appeared  in  the  June  21  edi- 
tion of  the  San  Diego  Union.  General 
Hittle  has  just  returned  from  nearly  a 
month  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  Far 
East  and  his  views  merit  considerable 
attention  of  all  our  colleagues: 

[From  the  San  Diego  (OaUf.)  Union. 

June  21,  1965] 

FOTTB   SnU.   IK  MOTHBALXS:    Battuship  N^m 

Cited  im  Fight  fob  Vietnam  Plain 

(By  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hittle,  UJS.  Marine 
Corps,  retired,  director  of  National  Security 
and   Foreign   Affairs,   Veterans  of  FVireign 
Wars) 
Washington. — The  sooner  the  mothballinig 

oomes  off  our  World  War  II  battleships,  and 


the  quicker  they  sail  for  South  Vietnam,  the 
better. 

The  UJS.  Navy  still  has  ioti  of  those  fast, 
huge,  heavUy  armored,  and  btg-gtmned  ships. 
Combat  proven,  they  have  been  sleeping  In 
the  quiet  waters  of  back  dhannels.  They 
oould  well  prove  to  be  a  most  Important  and 
timely  weapon  In  Vietnam. 

No,  we  don't  need  them  la  southeast  Asia 
to  repel  a  Communist  fleet  of  coastal  Junks, 
nor  to  fight  off  Red  torpedo  attacks  In  the 
Tonkin  Gulf.  We  need  these  battlewagons 
to  make  sure  that  we  win  tHe  battle  for  the 
coastal  plain  of  South  Vietnam — and  win  It 
with  the  least  possible  casualties  for  our- 
selves and  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  heavy  fighting  around  Quang-Nai,  Da 
Nang,  and  Chu  Lai  marks  the  beginning  of 
a  new  phase  of  the  war — the  struggle  for 
the  coastal  plain.  It  could  well  be  the  de- 
cisive phase. 

It  doesn't  take  intricrae  tt;iff  .analysis  to 
realize  why  this  narrow  strip  along  the  South 
China  Sea  is  so  important.  It  is  the  food- 
producing  and  population  center  for  the  vast 
area  north  of  Saigon.  Also,  through  this  sea- 
coast  flatland  runs  the  miiin  north-south 
highway  and  rail  line.  Both  are  presently 
\uiserviceable  for  long  stretches  due  to  Com- 
munist bridge  blowing  and  roadblocks. 
plain  becoming  critical,  area  in  war 
The  portion  of  the  plain  from  the  Phu  Bai 
region  southward  through  Da  Nang  to  the 
Marine  beachhead  at  Chu  Lai  is  becoming 
the  critical  area  of  conflict.  It  about  100 
miles  long,  and  in  its  broader  portions  is  5 
to  10  miles  wide. 

The  Vietcong  commanders  know  that  if 
they  can't  control  the  coastal  plain  with  Its 
food  supply,  they'll  be  in  logistic  trouble. 
If  they  ha%'e  to  fall  back  into  the  fast-rising 
foothills  and  the  inhospitable  forested 
mountains,  they  will  have  to  devote  more 
time  to  finding  food  and  less  to  fighting. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  suitable 
area  for  battleship  gunfire.  The.se  ships  are 
the  most  powerful  and  mobile  concentrations 
of  precise,  weather-immune,  long-range  shore 
bombardment  weapons  ever  made.  Each  has 
nine  16-lnch  guns.  They  fire  a  projectile  of 
lU  tons  almost  20  miles.  Also,  each  ship  has 
20  5-inch  gtms  for  air  defense  and  sxirface 
targets. 

Vietcong  attacks  are  being  stepped  up. 
The  Reds  are  hoping  to  do  their  damage  dur- 
ing the  monsoon  which  hampers  our  sup- 
porting aircraft.  Also,  Vietcong  doctrine 
emphasizes  night  operations.  Again  the  pur- 
pose Is  to  cancel  out  our  air  advantage.  But 
they  won't  have  such  advantages  if  we  have 
a  couple  of  battleships  off  tbe  coast,  blasting 
their  concentrations  regardless  of  weather  or 
visibility. 

NAVT  SUPPORTING  GUNFIHE  DEVELOPED 

During  the  Pacific  campaigns  of  World 
War  II,  Navy-Marine  amphibious  doctrine 
developed  naval  supporting  gunfire  to  a  fine 
art.    Since  then  it  has  been  further  perfected. 

In  the  Korean  war  the  Uissoxtri  steamed 
up  and  down  the  coast,  pummeling  the  Reds 
along  the  shoreline  and  Inland. 

Naval  gunfire  already  has  been  used  in 
Vietnam.  But  so  far  only  the  5-incli  guns 
of  destroyers  and  a  few  remaining  8-lnch 
guns  of  a  cruiser  have  been  available.  They 
are  a  big  help,  but  not  as  devastating  or 
decisive  as  the  battlewagons  big  guns. 

With  battleship  firepower  available  but  not 
used,  it  means  that  our  forces  In  the  coastal 
strip  are  having  to  fight  a  tough  enemy  under 
an  unnecessary  handicap  of  not  having  the 
best  available  weapons.  Such  handicaps 
mean  unnecessary  casualties. 

Our  advantage  in  South  Vietnam  Is  that 
the  war  Is  essentially  maritime  in  character. 
We  can  bring  to  bear  the  weapons,  logistics. 
and  mobility  of  our  overwhelming  seapower. 
Having  oxix  backs  to  the  sea,  which  we  con- 
trol, gives  us  the  opportunity  for  victory. 

Failure  to  exploit  this  advantage  by  using 
battleship  guns  to  back  up  our  forces  means 


rejection  of  seapower's  most  powerful  a;  j 
accurate  all-weather  bombardment  weap< ;.. 
It  could  also  mean,  figxiratlvely,  turning  o  ir 
back  on  the  sea — and  tUtlmate  victory. 


Tom  Vail,  a  Man  on  the  Move 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.'? 

Wednesday,  June  30.  1965 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Members  .jf 
the  House  to  an  article  that  appear.s  in 
the  July  5  issue  of  Newsweek  magazir.c 
concerning  Thomas  Vail,  a  son  oi 
Princeton  and  the  editor  of  the  in!",  i- 
ential  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Tom  Vail,  for  a  good  numt>er  of  yeav$. 
has  been  a  member  of  the  fou:ih 
estate  in  Ohio  and  has  served  from  a 
cub  reporter,  all  the  way  up  the  laddf  r, 
to  become  editor  of  one  of  AmeiiCiis 
largest  newspaE>ers. 

Not  only  is  Tom  Vail  a  man  of  :;.- 
fluence,  but  he  is  a  gentleman  of  jud-- 
ment  who  is  keen  and  alert  as  to  i!.e 
public  interest.  In  my  opinion,  he  has 
been  constructive  in  his  analyses  of  ci  y. 
State,  and  Federal  Issues.  And  whik  I 
might  not  always  agree  with  the  ev.i- 
torial  comment  of  his  newspaper  on 
those  Issues,  I  do  find  myself  in  agit  - 
ment  in  the  majority  of  instances,  a*  d 
quite  agree  with  Newsweek's  analysi.'-  of 
his  spectacular  achievements  in  refo;  .r.- 
ing  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
The  Newsweek  article  follows: 

Tigerish 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Editor  Loui:  B. 
Seltzer's  afternoon  Cleveland  Press  has  b' en 
Ohio's  most  Influential  newspaper  while  ;!ie 
morning  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  plodded  be- 
hind, dispensing  a  bland  diet  of  conscienii'us 
stodginess.  "The  Plain  Dealer  was  run  like 
a  trusteeship,"  says  Thomas  Van  Husen  Vail. 
whose  great-grandfather,  mining  million;  .re 
Liberty  Emery  Holden.  founded  the  paper  :n 
1842.    "Frankly,  It  didn't  have  any  guts.' 

A  cum  laude  graduate  of  Princeton.  T  in 
Vail  knows  a  successful  idea  when  he  see^  it 
In  1963,  when  he  became  editor  and  publis'.er 
of  the  Plain  Dealer,  Vail  set  out  to  whip  '.iie 
Scrlpps-Howard-owned  Press  on  Its  rvii 
terms.  The  Plain  Dealer's  editorials,  o:  -e 
ponderous  and  a  week  behind  the  news,  i  c- 
came  short,  progressive,  and  current —  .l.e 
those  in  the  Press.  Makeup,  once  a  pr.m 
gray,  became  bright  and  airy — like  the  Pr'  v 
In  the  familiar  Seltzer  tradition,  the  Pi  n 
Dealer  began  crusading  for  such  civic  cav  -^ 
as  a  city  payroll  tax  and  a  State  univer;  'v 
campus  In  Cleveland  and  started  expos  :t; 
crooks  in  the  Longshoremen's  Union  and  the 
foul  conditions  in  a  State  mental  hospi:..! 
The  paper  also  cultivat«d  Cleveland's  nu- 
merous ethnic  groups — as  the  Press  had  d(  ne 
for  years — by  running  a  weekly,  page  1  ser  es 
on  each.  Vail  has  accompanied  his  me'  i- 
morphoeis  with  a  flourish  of  promotion.  Jr.st 
last  week,  for  example,  a  4-column,  page-l 
story  boosted  the  paper's  baseball  clinic  for 
ladles,  where  questions  on  the  nuances  ot 
the  game  can  be  put  to  experts  ranging  fr^  m 
American  League  President  Joe  Cronin  :c 
Honey  Alvls,  wife  of  the  Indians'  third  b.T  p- 
man. 

PROFITS  UP 

Vall's  decision  to  add  a  healthy  charge    ' 
Seltzer  to  the  fizzless  Plain  Dealer  has  p  --d 
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o'f  handsomely.  In  1960,  the  Press  purchased 
the  afternoon  Cleveland  News  from  the 
Holden  heirs'  Forest  City  Publishing  Co.  for 
Ejme  $2  million.  The  Press  immediately 
folded  the  News,  boosting  Its  scant  circula- 
tion lead  over  the  Plain  Dealer  to  80,000.  But 
5  years  of  steady  gains  by  the  Plain  Dealer 
and  steady  losses  by  the  Press  have  left  the 
!  wo  papers  almost  tied  In  the  circulation 
battle— 364,290  for  Vail,  368,412  for  Seltzer. 
Despite  increases  In  operating  expenses — the 
P'.ain  Dealer  composing  room  has  not  yet 
uitomated  beyond  the  use  of  outside  tape 
i  .r  the  stock  quotations  and  baseball  scores — 
the  p>aper  almost  doubled  its  net  profit  be- 
t  veen  1960  and  1964.  And  the  future  looks 
c .en  brighter  for  the  Plain  Dealer.  ''.Vhile  the 
Press  faces  evening  competition  from  sub- 
tirban  and  small -town  dailies,  the  Plain 
Dealer's  nearest  morning  competitor  Is  the 
Toledo  Times.  Also.  Scrlpps-Howard  has  in- 
terests in  papers  in  Akron.  Youngstown,  and 
Cincinnati  and  doesn't  want  any  intramural 
circulation  warfare.  With  his  chief  rival 
hemmed  In,  Vail  has  almost  a  clear  field  in 
his  fight  to  oust  the  Press  as  Ohio's  leading 
paper. 

But  the  30-year-old  Vail  has  done  more 
than  Just  copy  Seltzer  and  take  advantage  of 
t'ne  Press'  circulation  dilemma.  To  blanket 
both  city  and  State  the  Plain  Dealer  In- 
creased its  cltyside  staff  from  38  to  50.  spotted 
7  reporters  in  the  suburbs,  established  new 
bureaus  in  Lorain,  Elyrla,  Sandusky  and 
Painesvllle-Ashtabula  and  added  to  Its  bu- 
reaus In  Akron,  Canton,  and  Columbus.  For 
foreign  news,  the  paper  depends  on  the  As- 
sociated Press  and  the  New  York  Times  News 
Service,  but  occasionally  sends  Its  own  men 
,'ibroad.  Last  week,  on  a  tour  of  East  Euro- 
pean countries,  staff  correspondent  John 
Leacacos  was  filing  from  Budapest.  By 
c'uild  contract.  Journeymen  reporters  are 
guaranteed  $166  a  week  with  top  men  well 
ibove  scale.  The  Plain  Dealer's  neon-bright, 
=  ?cond-floor  city  room  exudes  youth  (27  re- 
i  orters  were  hired  within  the  last  year)  and 
enthusiasm.  "Things  have  been  hopping 
around  here  for  2  years,"  says  the  paper's 
alert  city  editor,  Ted  Prlnciotto.  "It's  the 
finest  morale  situation  I've  ever  seen."  adds 
executive  editor  Philip  Porter.  "We've  got  a 
iunch  of  young  tigers." 

The  tiger-in-chief  of  course.  Is  Princeton 
man  Vail.     He  began  his  newspaper  career  as 
1.  police  reporter  on  the  News,  was  its  political 
writer  from  1953  to  1957,  then  moved  to  the 
business   side   of   the   Plain    Dealer.     Given 
o    $250    English    cut    suits    and    black    and 
;  ..iroon  Mercedes  220  SE  convertibles.     Vail 
:  -.oks  more  like  an  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  hero 
•  ;ian  a  publisher.     But  when  he  speaks,  there 
s  no  mistaking  him.     "Too  many  papers  in 
his  country  are  operated  by  f.nmilies  as  ad- 
■  lacts  to  a  financial  empire."  he   said.     "A 
ewspaper  should  lead  a  community.     Cleve. 
nders  have  always  been  conservative.     We 
re  going  to  try  and  force  things  to  liappen. 
'.Ve  want  our  c.indidatcs  elected  and  our  pro- 
rams   enacted."     Tlie  Plain   Dealer   backed 
:'rc>sident  Johnson  last  year  after  two  decades 
Repiibliran  presidential  endorsements. 

rOLITICS 

Some  day.  the  Plain  Dealer  may  be  giving 
■s  support  to  Vail  himself.     Friend  and  foe 

ike  are  certain   he   is  intrigued  with   the 

;ca    of    succeeding    either    of    Ohio's    aging 

.'emocratlc  Senators,  Stephen  M.  Yocng,  76, 

r  Fp..\nk  J.  Lausche,  69.     "I've  kind  of  given 

.h  on  the  Republican  Party  because  it's  been 

1  unrealistic,"  says  V^ail,  who  doesn't  deny 
IS  political  interest.  Nor  does  he  dampen 
ijpculation  with  his  heavy  speaking  schedule 
r  the  frequency  with  whicli  his  picture  ap- 
""•ars  in  the  Plain  Dealer. 

In  renovating  the  Plain  Dc.ilor.  Vail  has 
iven  Cleveland  another  forward-looking,  if 

■mewhat    predictable,    paper,    and    he    has 

ven  himself  a  base  for  political  power. 
:  ocer.tly,  GOP  National  Chairman  Ray  Bliss 


called  Vail  to  discuss  a  possible  candidate  for 
Cleveland's  maycMtilty  this  November.  "It 
seems  to  me,  Ray,"  admonished  Vail,  tilting 
back  confidently  In  his  swivel  chair,  "that 
when  you  talk  about  running  a  Republican 
for  mayor  in  this  Democratic  city,  you  should 
not  come  in  a  few  weeks  before  the  election 
but  spend  5  years  building  an  organization." 


Ignorance  Poor  Cloak 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30. 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  that  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  we  are  having  in  the  wide- 
spread controversy  over  U.S.  policy  in 
southeast  Asia  is  that  no  one — on  any 
side  of  the  issue — actually  has  access  to 
the  kind  of  information  we  must  have 
if  we  are  to  formulate  a  wise  policy  for 
dealing  with  Red  China.  These  next 
few  years  are  going  to  be  very  critical, 
for  now  that  the  Red  Chinese  possess 
a  nuclear  capacity,  the  threat  to  world 
peace  is  dangerously  increased.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  a  June  15  editorial  in  the 
San  Jose  Mercury,  it  is  highly  dangerous 
to  have  the  United  States  and  Red  China 
remain  so  ignorant  of  each  other.  It  is 
important  that  we  seek  the  opening  of 
Red  China  to  U.S.  reporters  and  allow 
their  journalists  to  come  here  and  learn 
the  tinith  about  us.  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  text  of  this  thought- 
provoking  editorial: 

[From  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury, 
June  15,  1965) 
Ignorance  Poor  Cloak 
We    In   the   United   States   are    woefully 
Ignorant    about   what    is   going   on   in   Red 
China.     'What    Is    Just    as    distressing — and 
probably  more   dangerous — is  that  the  Chi- 
nese  mainlanders   are   even   more    Ignorant 
about  what  goes  on  in  this  country. 

Being  a  Canadian  rather  than  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen, Mark  Gayn  of  the  Toronto  Dally  Star 
can  travel  In  Red  China.  His  series  of  arti- 
cles, which  ran  In  the  San  Jose  Mercury, 
gave  some  startling  insights  into  the  think- 
ing of  the  men  who  run  A.<:i»'s  vast  Com- 
munist state. 

A  minor  Item  was  revealing  Gayn  was 
told  that  some  years  ago  tlie  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  w.as  forced  to  publi-sh  a  work 
that  was  not  overly  hostile  to  the  Con-miu- 
nlst  regime  in  China  "becau.se  of  pressure 
of    aroused    American    public    opinion." 

He  "learned"  that  the  "toiling  m.asscs"  are 
ready  to  rise  .acrainst  the  Anaerican  Govern- 
ment .as  soon  as  a  depression  hits. 

He  heard  wild  interpretatior.s  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  demonstrations  here  against 
US.  policies  in  Vietnam. 

Tlicse  opinions  came  nut  from  the  peasant 
or  the  man  in  the  street  who  had  been 
saturated  with  Pe'.ping  propaganda.  They 
came  from  the  men  who  rule  Red  China. 

Washington  and  Peiping  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  eye  each  other  like  a  pair  of  rival 
tomcats  for  a  good  many  years  to  come. 
And  until  Red  China  tones  dowTi  its  ag- 
gressive attitude  toward  its  A^ian  neighbors, 
there  can  be  no  serious  talk  of  formal,  dip- 
lomatic recer^nition  of  the  Petping  govern- 
ment. 


This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there 
cannot  be  an  increased  flow  of  information 
between  the  two  covmtries. 

The  first  step  could  be  the  opening  of 
China  to  U.S.  reporters,  accompanied  by  a 
reciprocal  move  by  this  country. 

Such  a  step  would  not  get  the  truth  of 
the  Chinese  citizenry.  The  government 
controls  the  press  and  releases  only  that 
information  it  believes  wUl  suit  its  purposes. 
But  a  freer  exchange  of  information  might 
at  least  give  the  Chinese  leadership  some 
idea  of  what  Americans  really  think  about 
issues  that  affect  both  countries.  An;},,  of 
course,  the  more  we  know  about  Red  China 
the  better. 

Ignorance  is  poor  protection  in  an  ex- 
pensive world. 


Anniversary  of  United  Nations 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or   MXCRIGAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  24, 1965 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  just  marked  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  tihe  United 
Nations  Charter.    I  think  it  Is  appropri- 
ate that  we  take  notice  of  this  significant 
event  in  the  history  of  mankind.     Al- 
though the  United  Nations  has  not,  per- 
haps, fulfilled  all  the  hopes  that  were  ex- 
pressed in  San  Francisco  20  years  ago.  it 
has  certainly  been  a  valuable  instrument 
for  world  peace  and  cooperation. 
The  United  N.ations 
This  month  has  brought  about  a  welcome 
increase  in   .attention  to  the  achievements, 
as  well  as  the  problems,  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.     On    June   3.    1965,    the    Senate    con- 
sented  to   the   ratification    of   the   first  two 
propKKOd  amendments  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  increasing  the  membership  of  the 
Sectulty  Coomcil  from  11  to  15  and  that  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  from  18  to 
27.     On  June   15  the  Spedai  Committee  on 
Peace-Keeping  Operations,  which  had  been 
meeting  since  March  26,  reported  that  more 
time  was  needed  to  find   a  solution  to  the 
financial  problems  resulting  from  tiie  refusal 
of  some  nations  t-o  pay  their  assessments  for 
peacekeeping.      On    June    26    the    20th    an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  United  Na- 
tions  Charter   In  San    Francisco   was  com- 
memorated. 

Throtigh  each  of  these  e\cnts  there  has 
been  the  constant  recognition  that  the 
Unit-ed  Nations  is  a  \ital  part  of  todays 
world.  It  !i.T£  helped  lo  preserve  or  restore 
peace  in  many  crises,  such  .".s  Ka.sliniir. 
Palestine.  Korea.  Suez,  the  Congo.  Even 
in  crl.se-s  in  which  tlie  United  Nations  did  n-t 
undertake  peactkeepiiig  operations  its  ex- 
istence has  enabled  the  iiatiins  concerned  lo 
meet  quickly  for  discu.ssions  in  the  temper- 
ing presence  of  nations  wliich  were  not  di- 
rectly involved.  Its  important  role  In  t.he 
time  of  crisis  Is  not  tlie  only  way  tl>at  the 
United  Nations  makes  an  essentliU  contribu- 
tion to  peace,  however.  Equally  important  is 
the  cooperation  wliich  it  promotes  among 
natioixs  in  hundreds  of  different  fields  cov- 
ering almoet  every  aspect  of  International 
life. 

In  the  effort  to  bring  about  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  less  developed  areas,  for 
example,  the  United  Nations  has  launched 
the  development  decade  to  encourage  mem- 
bers to  Intensify  their  efforts  to  speed  up 
progress     toward     self-sustaining     economic 
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growth,  and  to  provide  a  new  impetiis  and 
coordination  for  national,  international,  and 
private  assistance.  Dvirlng  1964  It  spon- 
sored tlie  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development,  with  representa- 
tives of  119  states  participating,  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  International  economic 
cooperation. 

As  another  example,  in  the  vast  and  Im- 
portant area  of  outer  space  the  United  Na- 
tions has  already  heiped  lay  the  foundation 
lor  promoting  peaceful  cooperation  in  its 
exploration  and  for  developing  international 
law  to  deal  wtlh  Its  problems.  In  1961  the 
General  Assembly  approved  a  resolution  rec- 
ommending the  principles  that  international 
law.  Including  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
applies  to  outer  space  and  celestial  bodies, 
and  that  outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  are 
not  subject  to  national  appropriation.  In 
1963.  the  General  Assembly  adopted  another 
resolution  against  the  orbiting  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  space.  In  addition,  the  United 
Nations  has  undertaken  valuable  activities 
Buch  as  the  maintenance  of  a  registry  of 
Kpace  vehicles  launched  by  all  nations,  and 
the  encouragement  of  a  worldwide  program 
of  weather  research  and  forecasting  based  on 
data  obtained  from  satellites  as  well  as  con- 
ventional sources. 

These  are  only  samples  of  the  cooi>eratlon 
which  has  been  encouraged  by  the  United 
Nations  in  its  20  years.  It  is'  fitting  that 
1965  has  been  designated  International  Co- 
operation Tear.  In  honor  of  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  United  Nations,  to  encourage 
a  full  assessment  of  the  scope  and  value  of 
international  cooperation.  We  look  forward 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  which  the  President  will 
convene  in  November  to  take  stock  of  past 
International  cooj)€ration  and  chart  the 
course  of  continuing  efforts. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  United  Nations  enters 
Its  21st  year,  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  substantive  contributions 
It  has  made  to  keeping  the  peace,  for  the 
practical  assistance  it  has  given  to  nations 
In  their  dally  efforts  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  their  citizens,  and  for  the  moral 
leadership  it  has  steadily  exerted.  It  is  my 
hope  that  before  the  20  th  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  convenes,  a  solution  to 
the  financial  problem  will  have  been  found 
and  the  organization  will  be  able  to  move 
ahead  to  new  achievements. 


Anti  Who»e  Poverty? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

or  wrw  JEHSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30.  1965 

Mr.  FREL.INGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
New  York  World  Telegram  of  June  28, 
1965.  It  illustrates  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  so-called  war  on  poverty 
faces  because  of  the  unfortunate  way  in 
which  these  proerams  are  currently  be- 
ing administered. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Anti  Whose  Poverty? 

To  criticize  the  war  on  p>overty,  or  any  of 
Its  components,  is  to  risk  being  called  a  heart- 
less ctirmudgeon.  It's  a  risk  few  have  cared 
to  take,  eepeciaUy  politicians. 

In  point  of  fact,  there  are  vast  numbers  of 
politicians  who  have  no  reason  to  be  critical. 
Far  from  It.  They  see  in  the  program  op- 
portunities for  patronage  and  boondoggling 
on  a  scale  not  approximated  since  Washing- 


ton fought  poverty  in  the  1930's  with  an  awe- 
some array  of  make-work  programs. 

While  those  programs  Ine-Titably  did  some 
good,  they  did  not  in  any  real  sense  cure 
poverty  and  In  the  end  tiiey  deteriorated 
into  a  cruel  Joke. 

That  could  happen  again  unless  extrava- 
gance and  selfish  political  exploit.ition  of  the 
antipoverty  effort  are  checkad  at  the  outset. 
Accordingly,  Governor  Rockefeller  did 
right  to  blow  the  whistle  on  the  "political 
clubhouse"  complexion  of  the  city's  plans 
for  community  progress  centers  in  six  poor 
neighborhoods.  The  Goveraor's  action  Jeo- 
pardizes a  prospective  $9  million  Federal 
grant  to  the  city. 

But  he  insists  that  the  centers  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  existing  conununity  groups  in- 
stead of  sut)ordlnating  them  to  a  "superim- 
posed" p>oUticaJ.  apparatus  that  would  be  re- 
garded with  appropriate  ccntempt  In  the 
neighborhoods. 

To  be  sure,  the  Governor's  opposition,  or 
at  least  its  timing,  is  probably  political.  He 
oould  have  expressed  it  earlier  to  the  city 
instead  of  waiting  to  do  it  in  a  letter  to  Sar- 
gent Shriver  during  the  30-day  period  in 
which  a  Governor  may  "disapprove"  such 
grants. 

But,  at  all  events,  Rockefeller's  criticism 
is  valid.  And  city  hall,  for  all  it.s  anguished 
moaning,  has  ample  time  to  make  the  proper 
alterations — however  much  it  may  pain  the 
engineers,  conductors,  and  passengers  of  the 
political  gravy  train. 

Another  example  of  how  to  sour  public 
opiruon  toward  the  antipoverty  campaign  is 
the  extremely  generous  pa,y  scale  for  per- 
sonnel in  the  head  start  summer  program 
for  prekindergartencrs. 

Teaching  Jobs  pay  $8  to  $0.20  an  hour  for 
a  25-hour  week.  Social  workers  acting  as 
"family  coordinators"  will  be  {Xtid  roughly 
the  same  rate. 

This  may  not  be  Uivish  by  some  standards, 
but  it  is,  for  instance,  nearly  double  the  na- 
tional average  for  head  start  teachers  and 
fairly  high  even  for  New  York. 

A  further  ironic  touch  is  the  disclosure  by 
board  of  education  ofllclals  that  they're  hav- 
ing the  devil's  own  time  trying  to  round  up 
enough  youngsters  to  get  in  on  head  start. 

City  hall's  Up-smacking  yen  for  patronage 
delicacies  and  the  casual  disbursement  of 
Federal  funds  for  the  ill-planned  head  start 
jiroject  may  be  isolated  episodes.  But  they're 
S5Tnptomatic  of  the  sort  of  abuse  and  waste 
that  can  discredit  and  ruin  ev?n  the  worthiest 
of  programs. 

The  expression  "ugly  American"  was  In- 
vented to  describe  the  U.S.  image  in  cotm- 
tries  where  oiu-  foreign  aid  fell  into  inept  or 
corrupt  hands  and  failed  to  help  the  people 
it  was  designed  to  help. 

Unless  the  strictest  care  is  exercised,  the 
grasping  politician  can  beceime  the  "uply 
American"  of  the  domestic  fild  program — for 
the  \'ery  same  reasons.  j 


Philosophy  of  Education — RevaluaKon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wed7iesday.  June  30,  1965 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
Memorial  Day  4  weeks  behind  us  and  the 
Fourth  of  July  only  a  few  days  ahead  the 
timeliness  of  this  excellent  essay  on  pa- 
triotism is  apparent.  Its  author,  Maur- 
ice Jacobs,  a  school  teacher  in  my  dis- 
trict, is  a  365-day-a-year  American.  We 
need  more. 


The  essay  follows: 

Philosophy  of  Education — Revaluation 
Does  America  liave  a  problem  today  which 
concerns  those  living  today?     Actually  wl    t 
has  been  done  to  Indicate  the  problem  tl.  : 
is  America's? 

Should  we  not  first  take  an  approach  as  'o 
what  is  the  objective  of  being  an  America.? 
Should  we  not  review  what  the  Found;:  g 
Fathers  had  in  mind,  what  the  citize  s 
of  each  succeeding  generation  of  America;  s 
had  in  mind,  and  then  what  we  would  l!.-:e 
to  perpetuate  for  the  future  generations  :o 
want  for  themselves? 

Is  the  prime  objective  of  the  Americ.  n 
citizen,  which  would  be  the  objective  of  th>  ..- 
Government,  to  determine  ways  and  me,.:is 
of  perpettiating  and  propagating  governmt;  t 
of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  pt  - 
pie?  If  the  answer  is  yes,  then,  we  had  bi  -t 
oe  sure  we  are  doing  Just  tiiat  ourse'.. 's 
every  day  of  our  lives  so  that  tills  object  -  e 
will  be  the  same  objective  the  cliildren  f 
the  future  will  want  and  demand  for  thci..- 
selves:  not  only  in  America  but  will  w.r..t 
to  see  the  same  for  others  all  over  :;  e 
world.  What  then  can  each  school  di.str  t 
do  toward  perpetuating  and  propagating  this 
objective? 

Before  deciding  let  us  look  at  the  present 
citizenry  and  their  state  of  mind. 

From  countless  articles  by  leading  citizf  •  =, 
newspapers,  magazines,  members  of  religici.=. 
private  and  Governnnent  organizations,  as 
well  as  by  word  of  mouth,  the  present  g^.- 
eration  is  overly  opinionated  and  overly  cr  .- 
cerned  with  what  society  owes  to  him;  is  stii- 
seeking.  thoughtless,  careless  of  decency  ard 
eijger  to  impress;  give  one  excuse  as 
being  as  good  as  another.  They  are  pre;  y 
well  set  in  their  ways.  If  it  were  possible  'o 
do  anything,  time  doesn't  permit  of  a  p:' - 
gram  directed  toward  improving  the  posit :■  n 
with  the  generation  going  out  of  the  pictr-.;e 
now.  The  objective,  therefore,  is  to  prep,  re 
a  program  for  the  younger  generation  ar.d 
future  generations,  not  to  prepare  -or 
tlie  present  generation.  However,  the  o;'.;or 
generation  must  work  out  the  prc'C- 
dures.  test  them,  check  them,  so  the  youi  rer 
and  future  generations  won't  have  the  .^e- 
scaroh  to  do;  of  trial  and  error. 

What  kind  of  children  must  we  turn  <-'.ii 
that  will  become  the  future  citizens? 

Sliould  they  be  imbued  as  patriotic  citi- 
zens, as  patriotic  leaders?  If  so,  the  pre.-i. :.t 
generation  (from  experience)  must  pu:  a 
value  on  patriotism  and  leadership  in  all 
fields  of  endeavor.  It  must  be  done  witi.  a 
firm  belief  and  conviction  in  our  form  of 
government  so  that  our  children  and  trr^ir 
children  will  put  a  value  on  what  they  h.  ve 
and  will  resist  anyone  taking  it  away  ft<n\ 
them. 

But  at  the  moment  there  Is  a  bi^  cr 
problem. 

There  is  no  enthusiasm  or  firmness  in  'he 
majority.  It  Is  not  stylish  to  be  patri<  -C 
an>Tnore.  The  adults,  and  these  are  fatl-.^-.^, 
all  use  satirical  and  sardonic  remarks  •  *  • 
such  as:  "Get  off  the  soap  box  *  •  •  t'  it 
went  out  with  the  horse  and  buggy  age;  ,  )ci 
so  on."  Which  means,  "I'm  lazy  and  i:.  a 
nice  comfortable  rut  •  •  •  don't  disturb  i.e. 
I  don't  want  to  pay  a  price  for  anyth:..L'. 
I  get  it  for  nothing.  Let  the  next  fellow  do 
it."  They  have  all  the  answers  •  •  •  j  jst 
trust  them.  When  it  becomes  so  preva!'  nt 
no  one  does  anything.  So  this  attitude  \^:11 
continue  far  into  the  future  If  there  is  to 
be  one  for  America  based  on  such  an  outl.  ok 
of  life  and  disregard  for  their  own  ciiildn^n. 

It  then  falls  back  on  a  handftil  of  peop-C 
to  reverse  the  trend  •  •  •  reverse  the  tide 
of  indifference.  This  is  the  situation  regard- 
ing patriotism — loyalty  to  a  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  next  thought  is  that  intangible  "!.'  w 
to  live,"  wiilch  la  tiie  other  prime  farior 
today.  People  tallied  about  Utopia  for  ci^n- 
turies.    How  tbey  would  not  bava  to  wcrry 
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a'.jout  where  their  next  meal  was  coming 
jr->m.  The  majority  in  America,  unlike  the 
pjverty  stricken  nations  of  the  world  we 
c.ill  the  "have-nots"  who  don't  know  where 
t.'.e  next  meal  Is  coming  from,  don't  have 
tiiis  problem  of  poverty.  Now  with  fill  this, 
.America  is  not  the  gay,  happy  place  one 
would  imagine.  Happiness  does  not  come 
automatically — it  is  a  state  of  mind  and  sat- 
k faction.  So  in  how  we  live  the  satisfaction 
is  not  there.  We  must  find  a  way  to  develop 
a  sense  of  satisfaction.  Is  not  this  a  prob- 
lem of  educational  industry?  We  are  told 
out  of  this  educational  industry  called  the 
public  schools  of  America,  is  to  come  every- 
bxiy's  dream — to  free  people  from  oppres- 
si  m.  want,  terror,  tyranny.  Indeed,  it  would 
b."  a  Utopia.  Now,  as  In  the  p.ist,  it  is  still 
a  beautiful  dream  and  a  dream  still  worth 
s- riving  for.  'Tls  said.  If  you  don't  dream 
y>>u  are  dead  •  •  •  so  we  might  as  well 
dream  in  that  direction. 

But  we  hear  there  are  other  countries 
V  iiose  objective  is  that  they  are  going  to  free 
the  world  from  oppression  by  the  Yankees 
wlio  are  the  oppressors  and  tyrants.  They 
are  going  to  free  the  world  from  want  which 
they  say  was  created  by  a  system  called  capl- 
trtlLsm  and  which  we  say  is  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
They  say  they  have  all  the  answers,  they  are 
olTering  Utopias.  And  we  claim  we  have  a 
Utopia.  Then  we  look  around  and  find  the 
happiness  isn't  here.  Still  what  America  has 
the  others  don't  have,  where  in  so  many 
o'her  countries  the  terror,  the  fears,  and  the 
tyranny  have  not  been  eradicated.  Still  we 
w'll  find  in  America  people  in  whom  there 
1?  no  fear  in  that  sense.  They  have  a  full 
stomach,  no  terror,  and  they  have  a  fairly 
p.  od  sense  of  satisfaction  and  loyalty  to  the 
1  ittire  generations;  of  courage  and  convic- 
t.,in  in  the  America  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
aid  in  the  America  of  today;  of  their  re- 
s;ionsibility  to  provide  for  their  family,  to  be 
an  Informed  citizen  and  to  obey  their  spirlt- 
iMl  nattire.  So  what  have  these  Americans 
g  't  that  makes  them  outstanding  products 
while  so  many  are  not?  In  other  words, 
America  needs  more  of  a  greater  production 
1;  le  of  that  type  of  end  product  as  a  citizen. 

Mow  the  role  and  mission  of  the  educa- 
tional system  should  be  to  manufacture  and 
t'irn  out  such  products.  The  educational 
system,  of  which  each  school  district  Is  the 
!  'cal  manufacturer,  would  set  up  a  tech- 
r.  que  and  a  production  line  that  would  turn 
o'lt  the  tjrpe  of  product  called  the  typical 
American  of  the  spirit  of  1776.  A  spirit  thf  t 
d  dn't  fear  hardships,  that  didn't  fear  tyr- 
a:  ny  and  would  not  bow  to  it.  cower  to  it. 
cr  salaam  to  It. 

Now  if  there  is  a  minority  population  in 
America  that  can  go  along  with  this  era  and 
r.')t  be  contaminated  by  it.  then  it  must  have 
Si  me  sort  of  foolprooflng  Insulation  that  is 
b  lilt  in,  and  certainly  it  isn't  built  in  with 
s'oel  or  wood  or  aluminum.  It  is  Invulner- 
.''^le  to  this  atmosphere  of  hopelessness  that 
p-rvades  and  permeates  the  attitudes — and 
r-.  .ions — of  cheating.  Jealousy,  guile,  and 
trckery,  that  are  so  rampant.  It  is  very 
f  vious  what  the  upbringing  and  family  life 
r  ist  contribute.  The  educational  system 
.1  -o  contributes  to  the  family  unit  but  only 
o".  the  basis  of  how  a  family  lives  Insofar 
fis  the  children  are  concerned.  If  this  Is  be- 
!•  7  done  the  end  result  is  tliat  the  graduates 
o  our  educational  systems  will  In  turn  con- 
-■■  ier  the  family  unit  so  valuable  they  make 
.■:  re  the  children  have  it.  And  the  value  of 
ti.at  training  will  become  so  engrained  and 
si>  priceless  that  each  and  every  farrUly  will 
p  y  the  price  willingly  for  It,  and  the  father 
rt:;d  mother  will  feel  a  nice  sense  of  satts- 
f  nion — absolutely  no  regrets  for  having 
ir.ven  to  the  next  generation  what  was  given 
\-i   them.     Is  the   family  unit  the  basis  aC 


the  American  society?  Is  It  the  basla  of  any 
society  governed  by  a  constitution  under 
God? 

You  can't  walk  into  a  man's  home  and  tell 
him  how  to  raise  hla  own  children  or  run  hla 
home  but  wliile  his  childrm  are  in  school 
you  certainly  can  discuss  patriotism  and  citi- 
zenship and  the  parents  are  certainly  willing. 
It  would  appear  tiirough  commonsense  and 
theory  that  through  a  process  of  elimination 
as  one  family  is  removed  from  the  general 
category  of  being  soft,  lackadaisical,  and 
lacking  patriotism,  that  the  problem  is  re- 
duced by  one  family  and  then  another  and 
another  will  follow.  Now  If  it  is  not  done  in 
the  school  system  by  the  schoolteachers  who 
themselves  are  inspirational  and  have  tJiis 
built-in,  foolproof  insulation,  and  are  thus 
invulnerable  to  this  present  and  any  future 
atmosphere,  we  might  just  as  well  not  waste 
time  after  that  for  it  has  been  discovered 
that  a  permanent  disability  develops. 

So  if  every  school  system  has  to  determine 
and  develop  its  own  educational  philosophy 
we  must  make  sure  that  it  Is  "consistent 
with  the  principles  of  American  democracy 
and  consistent  within  itself."  Education  ac- 
counts for  the  past  and  the  present.  The 
product  accoimts  for  the  future. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1965 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
West  Memphis  Evening  Times  on  Mon- 
day, June  21,  carried  a  most  revealing 
article  written  by  Thurman  Sensing  re- 
garding the  testimony  by  a  spokesman 
for  the  National  Council  of  Churches  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  in  behalf  of  repealing  section 
14<b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  This 
article  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
membership  of  the  House.  The  full  text 
follows: 

Sensing  the  News 
(By  Thurman  Sensing) 

LOBBYING    WITHOL'T    CONSENT 

The  extraordinary  action  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  in  going  to  bat  before 
Congress  for  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  permits  State  right- 
to-work  laws,  has  resulted  in  shocked  re- 
action around  the  country. 

Eien  as  a  NCC  spokesman  was  testifying 
in  Washington  in  support  of  what  would 
produce  compulsory  unionism  in  all  50 
States,  concerned  Protestant  churchmen 
were  sending  protests  to  Congress.  U.S. 
Representative  Rauh  Scott  (Democrat,  of 
North  Carolina),  announced  during  the  tes- 
timony on  June  4  that  more  than  1(X) 
clergymen  and  church  officials  of  all  de- 
nominations had  sent  him  a  telegram  in 
opposition  to  the  NCC  action  In  backing 
up  the  union  bosses.  The  statement  by  the 
protesting  churchmen  read  as  follows; 

"Any  statement  or  intimation  tliat  the 
national  council's  39  nUillon  clergy  and 
lay  members  favor  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
is  unsupportable.  No  person  may  presume 
to  speak  on  tiiis  Issue  on  t>eIiaU  of  the  coun- 
cil's membersiiip,  inasmuch  as  member  con- 
gregations have  not  been  polled  on  the  re- 
peal or  retention  of  section  14(b) ." 


Tills  was  a  timely  declaration,  for  the  NCC 
spokesman.  Rev.  J.  Edward  Carothers,  in 
appearing  before  a  special  subcommittee  on 
labor  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  endeavored  to  lay  stress  on  the 
size  of  the  Protestant  interdenominational 
group.  The  spokesman  said:  "These  bodies 
[the  churches]  Include  a  total  membership 
in  the  neighborhood  of  40  million  people." 

Dr.  Carothers,  saying  "I  have  been  asked 
to  make  this  statement  on  behalf  of  the  NCC," 
is  associate  general  secretary,  national  di- 
vision of  the  board  of  missions  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  member  of  the  program  board 
of  the  division  of  clxrlstlan  life  and  mis- 
sion of  the  NCC  and  secretary  of  the  NCC's 
commission  on  the  church  and  economic 
life. 

Fortunately,  the  NCC  testimony,  which  was 
aimed  at  getting  rid  of  rtght-to-work  laws, 
came  in  for  penetrating  analysis  by  members 
of  the  subconunittee.  U.S.  Representative 
Robert  Griffin,  Republican,  erf  Mlciiigan,  in 
questioning  the  NCC  witness,  brought  out 
the  fact  that  the  National  CouncU  of 
Churches  had  made  no  attempt  to  poll  the 
members  of  the  churches  before  lending  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  chiet  political  plan  at  big 
unionism.  Indeed  Congressman  GRimN  was 
successful  In  getting  the  NCC  witness  to 
admit  that  an  official  stand  of  the  NCC  gen- 
eral board  would  "not  necessarily"  re^H^sent 
the  views  of  the  membership  of  the  council. 
The  witness  also  admitted  tliat  thwe  would 
be  some  times  when  general  txtard  members 
"actually  knew  that  their  constituency 
would  differ  with  them." 

Having  established  the  fact  that  the  NOC 
position  for  repeal  of  14(b)  might  in  no  way 
represent  what  Protestant  churciunen  beUeve 
and  want.  Congressman  Griffin  went  on  to 
explore  the  matter  of  compulscny  union 
membership  as  a  moral  Issue.  He  told  the 
NCC  witness:  "You  are  advocating  compul- 
sory unionism.  You  are  advocating  the  re- 
peal of  14(b),  which  will  permit  ccwnpulsory 
unionism,  compulsory  payment  of  dues  as  a 
condition  of  employment."  Then  he  pointed 
out  compulsory  membership  In  an  organiza- 
tion is  an  Idea  repugnant  to  the  American 
way  of  life.  The  Congressman  noted  the 
NCC  witness  tiad  an  assoclati(»i  with  his 
church  tliat  was  strictly  voluntary.  No 
American,  the  Congressman  Indicated,  would 
approve  of  compulsory  membenblp  In  any 
particular  church.  Then  why,  he  asked, 
should  compulsory  membership  in  a  union 
be  required? 

WHT    A    STAND? 

Inevitf.bly.  many  citizens  must  wonder  why 
it  Is  that  the  NCC  has  taken  a  stand  that 
l>acks  up  compulsory  unionism.  Why.  many 
churchmen  ask.  Is  It  tliat  the  NCC  general 
board  feels  compelled  to  Intervene  in  a  legis- 
lative dispute  on  which  the  churches  are  by 
no  means  of  one  mind? 

Congressman  Griftin,  In  exploring  the 
NCC's  reason  for  supporting  the  AyL-CIO's 
demands,  asked  the  NCC  witness  what.  If  any, 
financial  contributions  the  NCC  had  received 
from  the  tinlons.  The  witness  declared  that 
the  NCC  onoe  received  $100,000.  The  CIO 
News,  however,  stated  tiiat  a  grant  of  $200,- 
000  had  been  given  to  the  NCC.  Walter 
Reuther.  head  of  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
said  that  tlie  trustees  of  the  Piillip  Murray 
Memorial  Potmdatlon.  created  to  honor  the 
former  head  of  the  CIO.  "are  most  favorably 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  National 
CouncU  •  •  •."  It  was  stated  that  the 
money  would  be  used  by  the  NCC  "on  behalf 
of  the  practical  application  of  religious  prin- 
ciples to  the  everyday  world  of  economic 
life." 

Certainly,  the  union  bosses  got  their 
money's  worth  when  the  NCC  sent  a  spokes- 
man up  to  Capitol  HIH  to  help  knock  out  the 
legislative  provision  for  right- to- work  laws. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF  W«ST    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1965 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the 
mo.st  challenging  goals  set  for  any  U.S. 
Government  agency  have  been  under- 
taken by  the  foreign  aid  program  over- 
seas. The  difficulties  of  helping  to  build 
nations,  governments,  economies — of  in- 
creasing gross  national  products  to  raise 
li\-lng  standards,  of  battling  diseases,  of 
liealing  with  problems  particular  to 
varied  cultures,  economies,  and  govern- 
ments on  three  continents  are  momentus 
undertakings. 

This  is  not  a  task  in  which  any  man 
or  organization  can  claim  complete  suc- 
cess. It  is  not  like  building  a  road  where 
all  the  variables  have  been  charted  by 
past  experience — for  every  project  and 
program  that  AID  undertakes  brings  new 
challenges  and  calls  for  untried  solu- 
tions. 

Credit  Is  due  the  foreign  aid  program 
for  its  accomplishments  and  its  victories 
over  the  obstacles  that  it  must  meet  in 
the  difficult  task  which  has  been  set  for 
It. 

But  perhaps  the  mo.^t  difficult  prob- 
lems that  AID  faces  today  are  the  prob- 
lems that  it  meets  at  home  from  critics 
who  refuse  to  understand  the  need  for 
foreign  aid  and  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

There  appeared  in  the  Durham.  N.C., 
Herald  on  April  19,  1965,  an  editorial 
which  I  feel  is  a  timely,  succinct  state- 
ment on  the  position  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  today.  I  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  each  of  my  colleagues  care- 
fully consider  this  well-written  editorial: 
[Prom  the  IXtrham  (N.C.)  Herald.  Apr.  19. 
1965] 
AID'S  Need  Is  foe  Leaders-hip 

Critics  of  foreign  aid  have  won  a  victory  of 
Borte  In  the  Semite  Foreign  Rcl.itions  Com- 
mittee. 

The  committee  h.is  accepted  the  level  of 
aid  spending  proposed  by  President  Johnson 
for  the  next  2  years.  But  It  added  the  pro- 
viso that  the  program  as  It  now  exists  would 
end  In  1D67.  It  would  be  replaced  by  a  pro- 
gram that  would  be  recommended  by  yet 
another  special  study  committee. 

Senator  Morse,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee's  plan.  Insists 
that  killing  the  program  as  it  now  exists  will 
be  a  great  reassurance  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. He  foresees  a  new  program  that  will 
put  control  over  foreign  aid  back  in  the  leg- 
Ifclativc  brrjich  where  it  belongs. 

Perhaps  another  study  committee  is  what 
foreign  aid  need.";.  Perhaps  it  will  work  bet- 
ter under  closer  Icgi.-lative  scrutiny.  Yet  It 
ecenis  doubtful  that  many  Americans  will  be 
rtas,sured  by  the  approach  endorfcd  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Commitiee. 

There  is  a  widespread  notion  (promoted 
over  the  years  by  the  scattershot  attacks  of 
Senator  Morse  and  others)  that  foreign  aid 
In  any  form  is  a  matter  of  picking  Americans' 
pockets  to  help  ingrates  abroad.  There  have 
already  been  enough  special  studies  to  dis- 
courage any  extensive  conclusion  that  an- 
oUier  study  will  set  matters  straight. 

Any   foreign   aid    program   worthy   of   the 


name  ■will  have  flaws  and  Imperfections.  It 
seeks,  by  definition,  to  cope  with  economic 
and  social  situations  that  no  other  agency 
could  or  would  touch.  Its  concern  Is  the 
abiding  trouble  of  the  most  troubled  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  problem  In  reestablishing  aid  as  an 
acceptable  feature  in  American  public  policy 
can't  be  solved  by  turning  it  into  an  institu- 
tion like  the  first  national  bank.  The  solu- 
tion demands  leadership  that  admits  the 
irksome  risks  of  foreign  aid  but  Insists  that 
rich  nations  like  our  own  have  a  proper  and 
necessary  responsibi.ity  to  cKtend  aid  none- 
theless. 

There  has  been  n^o  such  leader.ship  from 
the  Johnson  administration  so  far.  The 
President  has  kept  the  program  going  by 
damning  It  with  faint  requests  for  record 
low  appropriations.  The  tactic  may  work 
for  a  time.  But  neither  it  nor  a  new  com- 
mittee will  remove  the  self-defeating  contro- 
versy that  has  dogged  foreign  aid  In  recent 
years. 


Commendatory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN T.'^TIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20.  1965 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  should  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  coUeasues  the  resolution 
recently  passed  at  the  annual  convention 
of  Texas  Chapter  No.  18.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Postma.steis,  held  in  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  June  5-8,  1965,  showing 
their  appreciation  of  our  colleague  and 
my  great  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Joe  Pool,  for  his  unceasing  efforts 
on  behalf  of  Federal  employees. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  :  "Co.mmindatory" 

Whereas  Hon.  Joe  Richard  Pool.  Congress- 
man from  Texas,  has  been  elected  to  serve  in 
the  Congress:  and 

Whereas  he  goes  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
many  times  to  use  his  talenta.  energy,  and 
demonstrate  his  interest  to  encourage  and 
help  advance  a  better  underatandlng  between 
the  people  In  our  Government  and  country 
and  in  all  countries  of  the  world  looking 
toward  peace  and  harmony;  and 

Whereas  he  has  served  well  in  the  cap.acity 
of  U.S.  Congressman  and  has  proven  his  in- 
tense interest  In  postmasters  and  their  prob- 
lems; and 

Whereas  he  has  always  cor.pcrated  with 
the  Post  OflBce  Ekpartmeiu  and  po^-tnaasiers 
in  Improving  conditions  oi  the  service:  Be  it 
therefore 

Rf'-'^olvrd.  That  the  Tf.\a.s  Cli.'ptcr  No.  18, 
National  Association  of  Pottmasters  of  the 
United  States,  assembled  Hi  convention  In 
Corpus  Christi.  Tex..  June  5-8,  1965,  send  an 
expression  of  gratitude  to  Ccngressman  Pool 
for  his  untiring  efTurt.s  in  bahal:  of  the  post- 
masters and  the  postal  service  as  well  fis  in 
our  country;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  pledge  continued  ap- 
preciation and  supp<^rt  of  him  with  our  best 
wishes  for  his  good  health  tind  success;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  tihis  resolution  be 
furnished  Congressman  Poot  so  tliat  he  will 
know  of  our  appreciation  of  him  and  his 
efforts  in  the  manner  in  which  he  performs 
the  heavy  responsibilities  to  whicli  he  is 
obligated. 

Submitted  by  resolutions  Committee. 

O.  N.  Bruck. 
Clitinnan.  Austin. 


Peter  Wirth  Honored  for  Academic 
Achievement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OP    CONNECTICXTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AllVES 

Tuesday,  June  8, 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recer  '.y 
was  honored  by  a  visit  from  a  very  re- 
markable young  man,  Peter  Wirth,  of 
Stamford,  Conn.  Young  Peter,  a  graci.i- 
ate  of  Stamford's  RipF>owam  Hih 
School  and  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dav- 
id J.  Wirth,  was  one  of  the  121  presid  n- 
tial  scholars  picked  from  800,000  i.:..i- 
dents  throughout  the  Nation  for  o  ;i- 
standing  academic  achievement. 

Peter  will  be  attending  Harvard  ;n 
the  fall  on  scholarships  and  hopes  lo 
pui'sue  a  writing  career. 

Despite  his  youth,  scholastic  hor. -i-s 
have  not  turned  his  head.  He  is  as  mod- 
est and  as  unassuming  as  he  is  brli-iit. 
As  proof  of  this  you  have  only  to  look  -^.t 
the  following  examples  of  his  writinp^,  a 
note  to  me  and  an  article  he  'WTote  for 
the  Bridgeport  Sunday  Herald: 

Hon.  Donald  Irtwin, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Irwin:  Tliank  you  for  the  k.;.u- 
ness  you  showed  me  when  I  was  in  Washi.g- 
ton  for  the  graduation  certificate. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  Bridgeport  Ht .  d 
coiitainiiig  a  report  of  my  trip  to  Wash,  c- 
ton.  Would  you  please  use  this  as  you  :- 
fered  to.  Please  ignore  the  headlines  i.d 
change  the  exclamation  point  at  the  en;,  of 
tJie  first  sentence  to  a  period. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  receiving  tlie  ,  .c- 
ture  you  had  taken  with  me  In  Washing  «-n. 
Sincerely. 

Peter  Wir.n  r 


(By  Peter  Wirth) 

I  heard  "Connecticut"  called,  and  t<:.  : 
sound  of  my  own  name  I  walked  across  : 
platform  to  meet  the  President  of  the  U:.. 
States. 

It  was  June  8,  and  I  was  one  of  121  j: 
dential    scholars   participating    In   a   sp^ 
program  in  Washington.  D.C.     The  sch'  . 
had  been  chosen  from  approximately  80i 
stxidents  who  took  the  tests  given  by  iho  .' 
tional  Merit  Scholarship  Corp. 

There  were  two  from  each  Sta^e:  two  i 
from  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  1 
and  American  families  living  abroad;  nni' 
chosen  at  large.     Established  last  year  ;  - 
annual  event,  the  presidential  scholars  i 
gram  was  the  first  important  official  a. 
initiated    by   President   Johnson,   hlni^'  . 
former  schoolteacher. 

I  arrived  in  Washington  with  my  family 
Saturday.  June  5.  On  the  afternoon  of  .' 
7  I  reported  to  the  Georgetown  Unive. 
dormitory  where  the  presidential  sclv 
were  to  stay,  girls  on  one  floor,  boys  or. 
other.  That  evening  an  informal  recer 
was  given  so  the  scholars  could  meet  • 
other.  It  was  surprisingly  like  any  <. 
party. 

The  main  difference  was  a  slight  awku. 
ne.':s    at   the    beginning — which    soon   d. 
peared — and  the  excitement  of  m.eetiiu 
scholars  from  all  over  the  country  and  ' 
Ing  about  the  next  day's  a~tivlt:es. 

Eric  Goldman,  Special  Consultant  tc 
President,  announced  the  names  of  sen. 
the  famous  people  we  would  see:  Pre.'-  i 
Johnson,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Hugo  E 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  the  senior  Sen 
from  ovir  respective  States,  and  many  ct 
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r:  .cs  from  different  fields  who  were  invited 
tv  t!:e  next  evening's  reception. 

on  the  morning  of  June  8  we  went  to  the 
Si.preme  Court  building  to  meet  with  Justice 
B'.,  ck.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  conference 
:  ■:n.  Justice  Black  won  our  admiration  by 
;.  -  mere  presence.  He  began  by  saying  that 
•;.  ■  disliked  sermonizing,  which  he  knew  very 
\\  .1  from  commencement  speeches,  and  that 
he  preferred  to  have  us  ask  him  questions. 
S/ineone  asked  him  to  define  the  function 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Justice  Black  said 
•i  t  its  function  was  to  interpret,  but  not 
:■  make,  the  laws,  that  plans  to  giving  the 
C  irt  executive  and  legislative  powers  had 
bt  :i  considered  and  rejected  when  the  Con- 
st, vjtion  was  drawn  up. 

mere  were  several  questions  about  the  re- 
r.  jt  decision  on  the  Connecticut  birth  con- 
tr  i  law.  reapportionment,  and  other  specific 
:.-  ;es.  Justice  Black  often  referred  to  his 
0'  :i  published  opinions  in  his  answers. 

Kuially.  when  our  time  was  almost  up, 
J  :ieone  asked.  "What  Is  the  life  of  a  Su- 
]■•:■  me  Court  Justice  reaUy  like?"  Smiling 
a  :ttle.  Justice  Black  answered  that  his  life 
i;.  a  not  ciaanged  much  from  the  time  when 
Ir-  v..is  a  Senator. 

ie  said  he  still  likes  the  same  foods  and 
h  .-  the  same  habits.  He  has  more  freedom 
r..  -.v,  he  said,  since  he  had  no  appointment/S 
t  '  -ive  out;  he  had  not  had  many  as  a  Sena- 
t.  "  either,  but  no  one  else  had  seemed  to 
k:  'iw  that.  Finally,  he  said  that  a  Supreme 
Ci  :rt  Justice,  in  fact  anyone  in  a  high  posi- 
ti'Ti.  was  just  a  person  like  anyone  else  and 
sh  'Uld  be  treated  that  way.  We  could  all 
se  that  he  meant  it.  Justice  Black's  honesty. 
V.  ..>reientiousness,  and  wit,  and  the  great- 
1.'  ■-=;  behind  them,  made  him  one  of  the  most 
;::  ireisive  people  we  saw  In  Washington. 

'.iter   this  we  went   to  the   Capitol,  where 
D    ,'orah   Bliss,  the  other  scholar  from  Con- 
::     ■:cut,  and  I  were  shown  around  by  Sena- 
Thom.\s  Dodd's  office  manager. 

.he  scholars  went  next  to  National  Acro- 
::  '.!cs  and  Space  Administration  head- 
<:  rter.s,  where  we  saw  a  film  on  the  X-15 
1.  rated  by  X-15  Pilot  Joseph  Walker  in 
p  r.  on,  and  heard  a  lecture  on  the  possible 
i;.-  ;hods  of  determining  the  age  of  the  uni- 
V. :  e  by  Dr.  John  O'Keefe,  head  of  the  God- 
(:     d  Space  Center. 

■inally,  we  attended  a  question-and-an- 
.-••■.  r  session  on  foreign  policy  given  by 
S  retary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  at  tlie  State 
D    lartment   building. 

Of  course,  the  main  event  of  tlie  day  wiif 
th-  ceremony  and  reception  at  the  White 
K  .  ise.  This  began  at  5:30  In  the  East  Room 
r:>  -ident  Johnson  made  a  speech  in  which 
i.'  'Xunpared  our  achievements  to  those  of 
t:  ►  .astronauts  and  spoke  of  tiie  future  of 
'.:.  it  and  decency  for  which  he  was  con- 
.-■  -.tly  working,  when  he  hoped  we  would 
hf  our  country's  leaders. 

;  iien  he  presented  us  our  medals,  one  by 
<-<:.•  as  we  came  forward  and  shook  hands 
w.  U  him. 

i  en  though  other  parts  of  tlie  program 
1.  !  been  almost  casual.  I  think  we  were  all 
e\  .ted.  tlirilled.  and  nervous  now. 

"' 'on  after  the  ceremony  and  indoor  recep- 
t:  .1  (the  only  part  of  the  program  to  which 
•■':  parents  were  invited),  we  moved  out  to 
".v..  White  House  lawn.  There  we  were  given 
^  j'lffet  dinner,  which  Included  the  best 
liii burgers  I've  ever  eaten. 

-■  rolling  around  between  the  south  side 
the  Wliite  House  and  the  Washington 
M  lument,  looming  large  and  magnificent 
P-' '  ss  the  lawn,  we  talked  to  the  various 
c*;- briries  who  had  been  invited.  I  stood  at 
:.  ■  edge  of  a  circle  in  which  I  recognized 
* :.-  novelist,  John  Updike.  Mrs.  Updike  in- 
tr  'iuced  herself  to  me,  and  I  suddenly  found 
11 :  -elf  in  the  middle  of  a  conversation  with 
'•• :  Mr.  Updike,  the  poet  Karl  Shapiro,  the 
!'  vright  Paddy  Chayefsky,  and  Dr.  T.  D. 
1        the  Nobel  prize-winning  physicist. 


I  was  struck  especially  by  the  frle.ndllnw 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Updike.  Later,  I  listened 
to  Mr.  Shapiro  discuss  poetry  with  wit  and 
Insight  for  almost  an  hour. 

The  evening  concluded  with  a  wonderful 
entertainment:  songs  by  Steve  Addlss  and 
Bill  Crof ut  and  by  the  Brothers  Pour,  a  piano 
recital  by  Andre  Watts,  and  readings  by  Mr. 
Updike  from  his  novels. 

Among  the  famoixs  guests  whom  I  met 
only  briefly  or  not  at  all  were  the  authors 
John  OHara,  John  Cheever,  Marianne 
Moore.  :ind  Barbara  Tuchman;  the  athletes 
Bill  Bradley,  Don  SchoUander,  and  Stan 
Musial;  astronaut  John  Glenn,  Dr.  Jonas 
Salk,  and  Senator  Willi.^m  Fulbright. 

"llie  next  nicrning  the  Presidential  schol- 
ars were  given  a  breakfast  by  the  National 
Education  Association.  The  president  and 
the  secretary  of  tlie  NEA  spoke  briefly,  and 
then  we  were  srown  a  film  of  the  presenta- 
tion  of   our   medals, 

A  few  hours  later  I  saw  Congressman 
DoN.^LD  Irwin  in.  the  Rayburn  Building.  He 
showed  unu.-^ual  kindness  and  interest  in 
me  and  even  licid  me  pose  for  a  picture  with 
him  in  the  meeting  room  of  the  House 
Armed   Services   Committee. 

On  the  way  home  tliat  afternoon  I  thought 
gratefully  of  the  many  memories  I  would 
always  h.i\e  of  the  past  few  days. 


Ozarks  Paradise  Village 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IX  TnE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30,  1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago.  it  wa.s  my  good  fortune  to  attend  a 
pres.s  conference  at  r>evirs  Pool  Guest 
Ranch,  located  on  the  eastern  banks  of 
Table  Rock  Lake,  a  few  miles  south  of 
Branson.  Mo. 

It  now  .serves  as  the  heart  of  a  new 
private  club  and  retirement  \illage  com- 
plex, to  be  known  as  the  Ozarks  Paradise 
Club  and  the  Ozarks  Paradise  Village. 

I  saw  the  artists  conception  of  an 
ambitious  project,  which  has  been  the 
4-year  dream  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Glover. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  beauti- 
ful surroundings  of  the  Shepherd  of  the 
Hills  Country,  made  famous  by  author 
Harold  Bell  Wright.  The  plans  for  this 
latest  development,  as  explained  to  me. 
include  a  600-iuiit  accommodations 
motel,  a  dining  room  seating  more  than 
300  guests,  a  lounge  and  entertainment 
area,  capable  of  handling  200  persons, 
a  summer  camp  for  youth  with  riding 
stables,  a  PGA-approved  golf  course,  and 
several  thousand  homesites  for  perma- 
nent homes,  apartments,  condominium 
accommodations,  or  summer  cottages. 

The  President  has  urged  Americans  to 
see  the  beauty  and  learn  the  historical 
places  of  America,  a  suggestion  made 
earlier  in  this  century  by  Teddy  Roose- 
velt. I  know  that  many  will  want  to 
include  in  their  itinerary  the  Missouri 
Ozarks.  Many  of  the  10  million  who  are 
expected  to  do  so  this  year  will  want  to 
return  a?ain  and  again  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  great  variety  of  recreational 
benefits  that  are  offered.  I  appreciated 
the  opportunity   to  become   acquainted 


with  this  latest  development  project,  and 
I  hope  the  completion  of  the  Ozarks  Par- 
adise Village,  though  still  2  years  away, 
will  be  still  another  addition  to  the  com- 
plex of  facilities  that  offer  so  much  to 
both  the  vacationer  and  the  retiree  in  the 
Table  Rock  Lake  area. 


The   Housinf    and    Urban   Development 
Act  of  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    AL.\B.\MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  completely  opposed  to 
H.R.  7984.  The  entire  measure  Is  filled 
with  gimmicks  for  the  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral participation  in  the  housing  field. 
It  will  increase  Federal  spending  for 
bigger  welfare  programs.  It  will  place 
dictatorial  power  In  the  hands  of  an  ad- 
ministrator and  further  take  away  free- 
dom from  the  people. 

Although  most  of  the  bill  is  unaccept- 
able. I  am  most  concerned  with  section 
101  td»,  the  rent  subsidy  program.  I 
commend  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  prepared  the  minority  views  and 
who  so  ably  pointed  out  that  this  pro- 
posal will  kill  the  incentive  of  the 
American  family  to  improve  its  living 
accommodations  by  its  own  efforts;  it 
kills  the  incentive  for  homeownership 
and  makes  rentei-s  wards  of  the  Govern- 
ment; it  is  a  system  of  economic  integra- 
tion of  housing  through  Government 
subsidy,  and  it  is  a  sure  way  to  a  social- 
istic state. 

The  minority  views  show  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  formula  which  could  permit  a 
welfare  family,  not  earning  a  dime,  to 
move  into  an  $800-a-month  penthouse, 
or  help  pay  the  rent  for  an  individual 
making  over  $10,000  a  year. 

To  finance  such  a  wild  experiment,  we 
are  going  to  charge  the  American  tax- 
payer $8  billion  over  the  next  40  years. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  authorize  such 
stupid  waste  of  our  own  money,  but  we 
have  no  moral  right  to  thrust  such  a 
burden  on  the  backs  of  otu-  children. 

The  real  purpose  behind  this  scheme 
ha^  nc'.er  been  fully  exposed  and  that  is 
a  plan  to  force  integration  Into  every 
neiphborhood  in  America  which  a  Fed- 
eral Administrator  decides  he  wants  in- 
tcgiated.  When  you  couple  this  bill  with 
the  proposal  to  set  up  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affau-s  and  the  probable  head  of 
that  Department  will  be  the  present  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  who  has  made  no  secret 
of  his  belief  in  complete  Federal  plan- 
ning in  the  field  of  housing.  I  dread  to 
contemplate  the  consequences  to  the 
private  construction  industry  in  this  Na- 
tion. I  am  fearful  of  what  this  pro- 
vision will  do  to  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  hard-working,  industrious,  Americans 
who  have  struggled  to  invest  In  a  home 
for  their  families  in  neighborhoods  of 
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their  own  choosing.  This  measure  will 
open  up  fine  residential  areas  to  what 
amounts  to  public  housing  when  tiie 
Government  uses  its  econcMnlc  power, 
through  rent  subsidies,  to  force  integra- 
tion and  attempt  to  raise  the  level  of 
many  who  have  no  other  ambition  than 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  rest  of  us. 
This  Is  wrong.  It  is  immoral.  It  Is  a 
betrayal  of  the  whole  concept  of  private 
enterprise  and  individual  initiative. 

The  President  and  his  social  planners 
should  not  use  this  subterfuge  to  pay  off 
political  debts  to  minority  groups  or  to 
supplant  our  private  enterprise  system 
with  a  planned  economy  designed  to  take 
care  of  the  social  welfare  of  all  the 
people. 

I  hope  section  101  <d)  and  the  entire 
bill  is  defeated  so  that  we  can  at  least 
slow  down  the  headlong  rush  toward 
socialism  where  America  is  being  led  by 
the  enactment  of  such  proposals. 


Rehabilitation  of  the  Handicapped 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK,  JR. 

OF    WEST    VIRGIKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1965 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram imderway  in  West  Virginia  to  re- 
habilitate the  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  and  return  them  to  useful 
places  in  society  has  justificably  received 
nationwide  praise.  During  recent  years 
West  VirRinia  has  ranked  first  among  the 
States  in  rehabilitating  handicapped 
persons  and  during  the  past  year  has 
maintained  that  position  by  rehabilitat- 
ing 218  persons  per  100,000  population. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of 
the  program  must  be  attributed  to  the 
outstanding  leadership  provided  by  F. 
Ray  Power,  West  Virginia's  Director  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Recently  Mr. 
Power  addressed  the  Southern  Confer- 
ence of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments on  this  subject,  concerning  which 
he  has  a  vast  fund  of  special  knowledge 
and  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  text  of  that  important 
address : 

Major  Requirements  for  a  State  Program 
To  Rehabilitate  the  Physically  and  Men- 
tally Handicapped 

(Speech  delivered  by  F.  Rny  Power  at  the 
Southern   Conference  of  the  Council   of 
State    Governments,    Hot    Springs,    Ark., 
.  June  17,  1965) 

Disability  might  well  be  likened  to  a 
thermonuclear  device.  Either  one  can  set 
off  a  violent  chain  reaction  which  leaves  great 
destruction,  misery,  and  sufTering  In  its 
wake. 

Although  most  of  us  seldom  stop  to  realize 
it.  disability  is  an  extremely  explosive  thing 
that  has  the  awesome  power  to  wreck  lives, 
destroy  homes,  cast  children  adrift,  enslave 
human  souls,  and  create  an  enormous  drain 
on  public  and  private  resources. 

Wlien  an  Individual  is  cut  down  by  a  crip- 
pling accident  or  disease,  the  chain  reaction 
brought  on  by  his  resiUtlng  disability  gives 
rise  to  a  whole  succession  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic Ills.     The  loss  of  Income  opens  wide 


the  door  to  abject  poverty  with  all  its  ugly 
IxnpUcatlons — hunger,  substandard  housing, 
Inadequate  medical  attention,  despair  and  a 
strong  susceptibility  to  seilous  disease  and 
Illness.  FoUowlng  close  am  the  heels  of 
poverty  is  a  breakdown  In  family  unity, 
which  in  turn,  may  result  in  school  drop- 
outs, idleness,  public  relief,  juvenile  delin. 
quency,  crime,  and  moral  degradation. 

But  rampaging  disability  is  not  only  a 
serious  blight  on  the  individual  and  his 
family.  The  handicapped  person's  com- 
munity, his  State,  and  his  Nation  are  also 
forced  to  grapple  with  thie  grave  problem. 
No  citizen  In  America  is  left  untouched  or 
unaffected  by  the  wrecked  life  of  another 
fellow  American. 

Practically  every  social  problem  faced  by 
otu:  Nation  today  can  be  traced  eltlier  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  a  mental  or  pliysical 
disability.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  our 
State  and  Federal  Governments  about  half  a 
century  ago  established  cooperatively  a  dy- 
namic program  of  rehabilitation  services  as  a 
direct  means  of  count-eracting  the  destruc- 
tive force  of  physical  and  mental  handicaps. 

It  should  be  made  clear,  however,  that 
vocational  rehabilitation  it  not  the  tradi- 
tional type  of  program  tliat  sits  idly  by 
until  the  violent  chain  reaction  of  disability 
has  run  its  course  before  attemptling  to 
provide  help.  An  effective  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  moves  in  quickly  at 
the  onset  of  disability,  anC  takes  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  either  remove  or  miti- 
gate the  Individual's  haiitiicap  before  the 
impairment  explodes  into  a  multiplicity  of 
problems.  Vocational  rehabilitation  is  not 
only  a  corrective  program  but  a  preventive 
program  as  well. 

Fortunately,  the  chain  reaction  that  fol- 
lows disability  can  be  eflectively  countered 
by  the  chain  reaction  whicli  rehabilitation, 
itself,  sets  into  motion.  The  provision  of 
appropriate  rehabilitation  services  can  stop 
disability  in  its  tracks  anfl  roll  It  back  In 
the  opposite  direction.  Elimination  or  al- 
leviation of  an  individual's  handicap  leads 
to  renewed  hope,  to  employment  and  self- 
supjKsrt.  good  citizenship  and  a  useful  role 
In  the  community,  as  well  as  many  other 
positive  activities  which  are  the  undoing  of 
those  problems  which  eat  at  the  very  fabric 
of  family  and  community  Uving. 

Although  the  Federal  Qovernment  offers 
financial  assistance  and  professional  leader- 
ship, the  responsibility  for  the  provision  of 
an  effective  program  of  rehabllitatloh  serv- 
ices to  the  handicapped  reats  squarely  upon 
oiu:  States  and  local  communities.  A  State- 
Federal  partnership  of  this  type  cannot  be 
effective  without  clear  vision,  able  leadership, 
and  strong  financial  participation  by  the 
States.  If  the  respective  States  had  not 
accepted  their  responsibilities,  this  program 
would  never  have  reached  the  point  where 
it  is  now  rehabilitating  120,000  Americans 
in  a  single  year.  State  and  community  sup- 
port of  this  program  mtist  be  intelligent  and 
purposeful.  If  it  Is  to  continue  to  move  for- 
ward on  a  broad  front,  attacking  disability 
whenever  and  wherever  it  attempts  to  spread 
the  seeds  of  misery  and  suffering  among  otir 
citizens. 

1  am  pleased  to  note  tfcat  many  of  the 
15  Southern  States  represented  here  today 
have  been  at  the  forefront  in  the  national 
movement  to  provide  rehabilitation  services 
to  the  Nation's  handicapjied. 

Several  States  represented  here  have  lictu- 
ally  pioneered  new  areas  of  service  to  ne- 
glected disability  groups,  such  as  the  men- 
tally ill  and  the  mentally  retarded,  the 
welfare  client,  the  disabled  older  worker,  and 
the  disabled  adult  offender.  Six  Southern 
states  rank  among  the  top  10  States  In  the 
Nation  in  per  capita  reliabllitatlons,  and 
more  than  one-third  of  our  Souhern  States 
operate  multiple-disability  rehabilitation 
centers,  such  as  this  facility  here  at  Hot 
Springs. 


But   no  matter  how  much  we  are  ci 
now,  there  is  a  great  deal  mc»e  that  eac;. 
our  15  State  rehabilitation  programs  cai 
for  the  handicapped.    As  legislators,  for 
ample,  youll  be  interested  to  know  that  < 
four  Southern  States  put  up  enough  ma- 
ing  funds  to  earn  their  fiill  Federal  a: 
ments  in  1964.    This  restated  in  millioi. 
Federal  funds  going  unused.     Inasmuci 
most  States  In  the  South  qualify  under 
70-30  matching  formula,  this  is  a  loss  ■ 
none   of   our   States   can   afford,   partici; 
when   these   funds   enable    us   to   maki 
State  dollar  do  the  work  of  three. 

Today,  millions  of  disabled  Americar. 
being  supported  in  dependency  because 
State  reliabilitation  programs  are  either 
providing  enough  services  or  are  not  cfTt  ■ 
enough   depth   and   quality  to   the   ser- . 
they  do  provide.    Our  State  programs  ir 
liave  more  money,  better  qualified  perso; 
improved   facilities,  better  legal  statu.s. 
stronger  supp>ort,   if  they  are  to  blaze 
trails  In  meeting  the  fast-growing  ne^^c; 
rehabilitation.     As  lawmakers,   you  ha> 
within  your  power  to  see  that  the  Stat- 
habllltatlon  agencies  get  the  tools  and  n. 
I>ower  with  which  to  do  the  job.     The  1; 
dicapped    are    thinking,    feeling   people 
have  hopes  and  dreams  just  the  same  a;- 
and  I.    They  have  similar  desires  to  be  • 
class  citizens. 

For   more   than   30    years,   as   a   State 
rector  of  rehabilitation.  I  have  had  the  op; 
tunity  to  use  my  ability  and  talents  to  ■_ 
support  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  h,i 
capped.    Within  this  period  I  have  haci 
privilege  of   presenting  this  cause  to  n. 
Governors,    many   budget   commissions 
hundreds  of  legislators.     I  do  not  recall 
one  of  these  high  State  oflQclals  who  die 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  far  better  and  i: 
economical  to  rehabilitate  our  disabled  i 
zens  into  remunerative  Jobs,  rather  tha: 
support  them  in  dependency  in  their  h' 
on  welfare,  in  mental  institutions,  in  ch' 
disease  hospitals,  in  penal  and  correct; 
institutions,   or   in    other   situations   cf 
pendency.     My  big  problem  has  always  t 
to  get  them  to  help  provide  the  money  :. • 
ed  to  support  the  program  in  which 
believed.     Too  often,  the  policy  Is  foil' 
of  maintaining  a  "bare  bones"  progra: 
services  for  the  handicapped.     State  off. 
apparently  hope  that  by  some  means  of  r. 
Ic  the  problem  of  disability  will  disapi 
Kxperience  has  demonstrated  that  the  r: 
lem  will   not  dlsapp>ear.  and   the  only 
out  is  to  rehabilitate  the  handicapped 
like  everything  else  this   costs  money; 
it  costs  only  a  fraction  of  what  it  cost- 
to  rehabilitate  them. 

For   the   remainder  of  this  dlsctissii- 
would  like  to  share  with  you  in  a  cor, 
way  what  I  consider  to  be  some  of  the  n 
requirements  of  a  State  rehabilitation 
gram  equipped  and  staffed  to  restore  the  i: 
tally    and    physically    handicapped    to 
mainstream  of  community  living. 

STAFFING   THE    PROGRAM   WITH    QUALIFI:- 
PERSONNEL 

First  of  all.  there  is  the  matter  of  f 
ing.  Twenty-five  years  ago.  a  typical 
habllltatlon  client  might  have  been  an 
putee  who  needed  an  artificial  limb  a: 
Job;  or  he  may  have  been  in  need  of  a  h< 
repair,  some  counseling  and  training.  "1 
were  uncomplicated  cases  which  were  . 
died  in  a  simple  way. 

Today,  the  basic  client  working  sto. 
vastly  different.  This  is  because  nifi 
service  is  saving  the  lives  of  many  of  t 
who  a  generation  ago  would  have  died 
cause  new  methods  and  procedures  are  a 
able  for  rehabilitating  the  handicapped 
because  otir  society  recognizes  its  respi 
blllty  of  extending  service  to  long  negU 
disability  groups.  Today  a  typical  cliei 
apt  to  be  completely  or  partially  paral 
as  the  result  of  a  spinal  cord  injury  . 
stroke,  or  he  may  be  a  mentally  retardt 
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a  II  entally  ill  person  who  can  be  rehabilitated 
in'o  remunerative  employment,  if  adequate 
re;  -ibilltation  measures  are  undertaken. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  field  of  rehabili- 
tation is  now  highly  professionalized.  The 
voational  rehabilitation  counselor  must  be 
skillful  in  his  use  of  psychological  tectuilques 
in  assisting  the  mentally  and  physically 
h.  dicapped  to  reach  their  goals;  he  must 
e.  luate  the  vocational  potential  of  disabled 
individuals;  he  must  arrange  for  medical 
tri'ttment;  he  must  carry  on  with  employer 
cation  and  community  publicity  pro- 
gr.  :iis.  Other  specialists  in  the  field  of 
VO' .ttional  rehabilitation — physicians,  social 
w''-kers.  nurses,  speech  therapists,  occupa- 
tii'nal  and  physical  therapists,  clinical 
cliologists,  teachers,  and  placement  spe- 
.sts — must  be  professionally  trained  to 
k  af  r.  team. 

resent  estimates  are  that  approximately 
graduates  of  rehabilitation  cotuiselor 
.ning  programs  will  be  required  each  year 
meet  the  needs  of  public  and  voluntary 
re:..rDilitation  agencies.  Colleges  and  uni- 
vc-.ities  are  currently  producing  about  one- 
i:.  rd  this  number.  There  are  6,500  occupa- 
t..  :  al  therapists  in  practice  against  an 
e  'inated  need  for  21,000.  Tliere  is  a  com- 
p.iable  scarcity  In  other  disciplines.  What 
c,.:'.  we  do  about  this? 

There  are  two  things  we  mtist  do:  (1)  See 
th.  t  otir  colleges  and  universities  step  up 
t;.--ir  training  of  rehabilitation  personnel: 
iZ  see  that  salaries  of  personnel  are  raised 
to  a  level  where  rehabilitation  agencies  can 
be  ■competitive  with  other  employers. 

.■\s  another  means  of  stepping  up  the  flow 
o:  qtialified  personnel  to  our  State  rehabili- 
:.:  ■■^n  programs,  I  would  further  suggest: 
:  The  establishment  of  rehabilitation 
lers  at  colleges  and  universities  to  provide 
■.  tical  student  training  In  rehabilitation. 
?t  of  the  required  disciplines  are  already 
duty,  but  need  to  be  organized  so  as  to 
vide  a  team  approach  to  rehabilitation. 
.  The  establishment  of  a  rehabilitation 
arch  and  training  center  In  each  State 
a  university  and  the  State  agency.  Such 
nter  would  operate  as  a  continvilng  proj- 
with  the  research  and  training  efforts 
br.ng  aimed  primarily  at  the  solution  of 
m.Jor  problems  involved  In  rehabilitation  of 
t;  ;  handicapped. 

.\  research  and  training  center  is  presently 
bi  ;ig  established  in  this  facility,  and  we 
h  I'e  to  establish  a  similar  center  in.  West 
V:  jinia. 

VSE  OF  PTJBLIC   AND  PRn'.^TE  FACIUTIIiS 

'  econd,  there  is  the  very  Important  matter 
public  and  private  facilities.     This  State 

i.abllltation  facility  in  which  we  are  meet- 

.:  has  a  comprehensive  program  of  services 

:  evaluation,  treatment,  training,  and 
^emcnt  of  the  severely  disabled  tlirough  a 

;r;bination  of  medical,  psychological,  social, 

■  1  vocational  services.  This  kind  of  center 
ri'y  increases   resources  for  serving  the 

Torely  handicapped.  One  or  more  such 
Uties  are  an  essential  part  of  an  effective 
t«    vocational    rehabilitation    program. 

But  this  Is  only  one  tj-pe  of  rehabilitation 
nity;  there  are  many  others,  ranging  from 

'.'e,  comprehensive  centers  to  small  clinics 
1  workshops  serving  single  disability 
ups.    Facilities  Include  speech  and  hear- 

-•  centers,  rehabilitation  centers  in  State 
litutions,  halfway  houses  for  patients  dis- 

.  rged  from  mental  hospitals,  sheltered 
rkshops,  and  others.    Some  have  a  medical 

•  phasls,  while  others  are  vocationally  ori- 

ed.    The  character  of  a  rehabilitation  pro- 

;in  in  any  State  is  profoundly  Influenced  by 

o  availability  of  social  rehabilitation  facill- 
•=  for  the  severely  disabled. 

.Major  emphasis  tias  been  placed  in  recent 
rs  on  the  development  of  sheltered  work- 
'pe  as  a  means  at  rehabilitating  the 
•?rely  disabled.  There  are  basically  two 
.ds    ot    workshops;     tb«    one    providing 
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transient  services  designed  to  prepare  the 
client  for  competitive  employment  industry, 
and  the  other  giving  long-term  employment 
to  those  too  severely  handicapped  to  work 
in  competitive  industry.  Both  kinds  of 
workshops  are  desperately  needed  to  provide 
jobs  for  the  unemployed  disabled  in  every 
conununity  of  our  Nation. 

The  use  of  facilities  by  State  agencies  has 
increased  10  times  in  the  past  decade.  In 
1955  the  agencies  paid  for  ser\-ices  at  re- 
habiUt4\tion  centers  for  about  2.400  persons. 
In  1964  The  Xov.A  had  risen  sharplv  to  more 
than  30,000. 

Within  the  p.ist  few  years,  several  of  the 
Sotuliern  States  have  established  reh3.bUi- 
tation  centers  in  State  mental  i:istitutions 
through  joint  financing  and  program  opera- 
tion with  mental  health  agencies.  Similar 
programs  are  needed  in  publicly  supported 
institutions  lor  the  chronically  ill.  penal  and 
correctional  institutions,  and  other  programs 
serving  tiie  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped. 

It  is  lx)th  impractical  and  impossible  to 
rehabilitate  all  of  the  handicapped  tlirough 
State  facilities.  Counties  and  mtmiclpalities. 
as  well  as  voluntary  organizations,  need 
assLstance  in  the  es'.abiishmeut  of  local  factti- 
ties  whicli  will  serve  people  in  their  home 
commtuiities.  State  appropriations  should 
inclttcie  funds  to  be  used  in  the  planning. 
establishment,  and  initial  operation  of  local 
rehabilitation  facilities. 

THE    ROLE    OF    RESEARCH    AND    PltOGHAM 
DEVELOPMENT 

All  of  you,  I  am  sure,  have  observed  the 
emphasis  placed  by  indtistry  on  obtaining 
answers  to  questions  through  a  vigorously 
applied  program  of  research.  Industry  has 
been  concerned  with  developing  new  prod- 
ucts and  new  methods  to  manufacture  old 
products.  In  vocational  rehabilitation  we 
have  similar  concerns.  We  are  concerned 
with  rehabilitating  more  people  and  being 
much  more  effective  in  the  process.  This 
concept  certainly  Implies  a  need  for  a  strong 
program  of  both  basic  and  applied  research. 
The  effectiveness  of  such  research  in  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  can  best  be  measured 
by  i^s  impact  on  program  development. 
There  is  a  need  within  State  rehabilitation 
agencies  for  a  technical  developmental  unit 
devoted  to  the  more  demanding  and  techni- 
cal forms  of  research. 

Through  the  use  of  research  and  demon- 
stration grants.  State  agencies  can  try  out 
new  methods  and  new  techniques  on  a  pUot 
basis  to  determine  their  effectiveness.  I 
would  like  to  mention  some  specific  examples 
of  what  w©  have  accomplished  through  an 
active  program  of  research  and  demonstra- 
tion in  West  Virginia. 

Project  537.  West  Virginia's  initial  research 
effort  under  this  prc^ram.  was  begun  in  the 
spring  of  1960.  It  was  directed  toward  the 
establishment  cf  a  statewide  program  of 
services  for  the  mentally  retarded.  We 
fotuid  through  this  study  that  the  mentally 
retarded  were  being  discriminated  against 
by  practically  all  public  and  voltintary 
agencies.  Including  rehabilitation.  Knowl- 
edge gained  from  this  study  helped  lay  a 
firm  fotuidatlon  on  which  services  and 
facilities  could  be  designed  to  do  an  effec- 
tive Job  of  rehabilitating  the  State's  retarded 
citizens. 

Project  569  was  later  undertaken  as  a 
means  of  establishing  a  much-needed  pro- 
gram of  services  for  disabled  persons  who 
applied  for,  but  failed  to  receive,  cash  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance program.  A  Bigniflcant  result  of  this 
project  was  that  many  disabled  Indiriduaia 
who  had  not  been  previoasly  known  to  toc^- 
tional  rehabilitation  were  identified  and  be- 
gan receiving  services  for  the  first  time. 

An  optical-aids  clinic  to  aid  persons  with 
lov  visual  acuity  was  established  under  proj- 


ect 570;  two  rehabilitation  houses,  whicli 
helped  expedite  the  return  odT  discharged 
mental  patients  to  a  useful  place  in  the  com- 
munity were  established  under  project  571; 
and  the  role  that  a  state  rehabilitation 
agency  can  play  in  solving  problems  In  a 
depressed  area  was  explored  under  project 
790.  One  of  the  significant  findings  of  this 
latter  study  was  that  widespread  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty  actually  breed  disability. 
One-half  of  the  unemployed  in  the  eco- 
nomically depressed  county  of  Logan  were 
fovmd  to  be  disabled  either  mentally  or 
physically. 

Project  957,  now  nearing  completion,  has 
achieved  some  very  Impressive  results  in  a 
3-yoar  period  in  working  witli  small  groups 
of  retarded  girls  at  our  State  rehabili- 
tation center.  This  8-week  adjustment  and 
evaluation  course  for  girls  confined  In  their 
homes  or  institutions  has  revealed  that  a 
large  percent  can  be  trained  to  achieve  self- 
sufficiency  and  do  remunerative  work. 

Two  relatively  new  projects  are  currently 
underway  in  two  of  the  State's  largest  coun- 
ties. These  projects  are  designed  to  restore 
to  gainful  emplojinent  disabled  persons  who 
apply  for  or  receive  financial  assistance  or 
services  through  the  department  of  welfare. 

They  are  intended  to  demonstrate  the  re- 
sults which  can  t)e  obtained  by  providing  a 
high  level  of  rehabilitation  services  through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  rehabilitation,  the 
department  of  welfare,  and  other  related 
programs  and  facilities. 

Also  under-way  at  our  State  rehabilitation 
center  is  a  pilot  program  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  vocational  rehabilltatioii  services 
to  disabled  West  Virginians  55  years  of  age 
and  over.  This  project  Is  expected  to  find 
ways  of  counteracting  the  trend  of  denying 
employment  to  disabled  older  workers. 

At  the  present  time,  the  West  Virginia 
rehabilitation  program  has  either  completed, 
or  has  underway,  a  total  of  23  research  and 
demonstration  projects.  We  have  found 
that  research  provides  an  excellent  means  of 
developing  new  ideas,  new  skills,  new  treat- 
ment methods,  and  new  patterns  of  service. 

FINANCING    THE    PROGRAM 

In  this  disctission  of  some  of  the  major 
requirements  for  a  State  reliabiUtatlon  pro- 
gram. I  would  be  remiss.  Indeed,  If  I  failed 
to  mention  the  touchy  subject  of  financing. 
Each  year,  in  West  Virginia,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  selling  our  pro- 
gram all  over  again  to  the  Governor,  the 
budget,  conunlsslon,  and  the  legislature.  Al- 
though the  Federal  Government  puts  up  $2 
for  evary  State  dollar,  that  lone  State  dollar 
is  often  hard  to  come  by. 

For  a  number  of  years  now.  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  has  failed  to  apiwopriate  the 
total  amount  of  ftinds  needed  to  match  aU  of 
the  Federal  money  available  under  sections 
II  and  in  of  the  RehabUltatlon  Act.  How- 
ever, our  agency  xisually  manages  to  earn 
the  maximum  amount  of  Federal  fimds  allo- 
cated to  the  State  by  resorting  to  several 
courses  of  action.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished by  utilizing  the  unique  features  of 
the  Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
which  permits  the  use  of  State  rehabilitation 
funds  for  matching  from  sotirces  other  than 
direct  appropriations.  Examples  of  these 
other  sources  are  as  follows: 

1.  Funds  expended  from  an  appropriation 
to  match  employees'  social  security  deduc- 
tions. 

2.  Funds  appropriated  for  matching  em- 
ployees' State  retirement  contributions. 

3.  Gifts  and  donations  from  voluntary, 
nonprofit  organizations. 

4.  Proration  of  tinie  of  the  State  super- 
Tlflor  at  the  vending  stand  program  for  the 
bUnd  for  the  time  he  spends  promoting  re- 
habilitation and  supervising  clients  of  the 
rehabilitation  dlvisioci. 

5.  Cooperative  agreements  to  conduct  re- 
habilitation programs  wltb  State  agencies 
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Bucb  as  Uie  mental  health  department  by 
certifying  salaries  of  assigned  staff  for 
matching  purposes. 

By  utilizing  these  funds  two  things  have 
been  achieved:  (1)  the  expcuision  of  the  re- 
habilitation program  beyond  the  scope  wlil<di 
would  have  been  poeslble  through  direct  ap- 
propriations alone,  and.  (2)  development  oif 
new  rehabilitation  programs  in  cooperation 
with  other  State  agencies. 

An  example  of  the  latter  Is  the  West  Vir- 
ginia program  of  rehabilitation  which  Is 
being  conducted  in  our  five  State  Institu- 
tions for  the  mentally  handicapped. 

In  the  spring  of  1958,  the  West  Virginia 
rehabilitation  program  took  a  close  look  at 
the  services  it  was  providing  to  the  State's 
6.000  or  more  mental  patients  and  decided 
that  a  much  greater  effort  was  needed  to 
help  these  unfortunate  citizens  find  a  use- 
ful place  in  their  home  communities.  The 
big  stvunbllng  block  was  Insufficient  funds, 
both  on  the  part  of  our  agency  and  the 
department  of  mental  health. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  an  ingenious 
plan  was  fashioned  out  of  sheer  necessity. 
Our  agency  proposed  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  the  salaries  of  certain  institu- 
tional personnel  be  certified  for  matching 
of  Federal  funds.  We  were  informed  that 
if  we  would  establish  a  Joint  rehabilitation 
facility  in  cooperation  with  the  department 
of  mental  health,  then  the  salaries  of  spe- 
cial mental  health  personnel  assigned  to  this 
facility — either  on  a  full-  or  part-time 
basts — could  be  certified  for  Federal  match- 
ing pxuposes  under  Public  Law  565. 

The  arrangement  provided  that  our  agency. 
In  turn,  would  use  these  Federal  funds  to 
hire  additional  staff,  to  pay  for  necessary 
alterations  and  repairs  of  existing  buildings, 
and  to  provide  for  the  day-to-day  operation 
of  the  Joint  facility. 

This  cooperative  program  proved  to  be  an 
effective  means  of  rehabilitating  the  men- 
tally handicapped.  Today,  we  have  five  such 
centers — all  financed  on  such  a  cooperative 
basis — which  earn  more  than  one -half  mil- 
lion dollars  in  Federal  funds  each  year,  solely 
through  the  assignment  and  certification  of 
staff  time  by  the  department  of  mental 
health.  This  Is  Federal  matching  money 
that  neither  agency  would  earn  withoxit  this 
unique  arrangement. 

The  Joint  mental  institution  rehabilitation 
center  program  is  only  one  example  of  the 
potential  sources  of  ftmds  which  can  be 
made  available  to  earn  additional  Federal 
fluids.  Similar  programs  may  be  worked 
out  with  chronic  disease  hospitals,  penal 
and  correctional  institutions,  and  other  such 
agencies.  Under  the  Laird  amendment  to 
the  Federal  rehabilitation  law,  this  may  now 
be  extended  Into  cooperative  relationships 
with  voluntary  agencies. 

What  does  this  unique  type  of  financing 
mean  to  the  total  rehabilitation  movement? 
First,  it  makes  possible  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation  through  the  use  of 
additional  funds  not  available  through 
matching  direct  State  appropriations.  Sec- 
ond, it  encourages  the  development  of  spe- 
cialized rehabilitation  programs  and  facili- 
ties In  cooperation  with  other  agencies.  It 
has  helped  West  Virginia  maintain  the  No.  1 
place  in  per  capita  rehabilitations  in  the 
Nation  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

THE    NEED    FOR    UPDATING    ST.M^D.^RDS    MiB 
REGULATIONS 

As  an  arm  of  State  government,  the  voca- 
tional^ rehabilitation  agency  has  two  impor- 
tant functions.  The  first  Is  to  rehabilitate 
handicapped  individuals;  the  second  la  to 
propagate  the  principles  of  rehabilitation 
throughout  our  State.  There  are  several  con- 
ditions which  are  necessary  to  enable  the 
State  agency  to  perform  these  two  functions 
effecUvely.  Pirst.  vocaUonal  rehabilitation 
must  be  a  distinct,  visible,  and  autonomous 
professional  aervloe.  Vocational  rehablllta- 
Uon  Is  a  process  which  involves  such  serv- 


ices as  counseling,  medical  treatment,  psy- 
chological evaluation,  social  adjustment,  vo- 
cational training.  Job  placetnent,  and  other 
types  of  services.  However,  the  total  process 
is  quite  distinct  frcm  either  at  Its  ocxa.- 
ponents.  Therefore,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion emerges  as  a  discipline  which  Is  distinct 
and  far  more  comprehensive  than  vocational 
education,  health,  welfare,  employment  serv- 
ice, or  any  of  its  component  services.  Not 
only  is  vocational  rehabilitation  a  distinct 
arm  of  State  government,  but  it  is  also  of 
sufficient  scope  and  importance  to  warrant 
the  status  of  a  major  Slate  agency.  For  ex- 
ample, in  West  Virginia  the  agency  operates 
a  field  service  program  which  blankets  the 
entire  State,  a  multidisciplinary  State  re- 
habilitation center.  5  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters in  State  mental  institutions,  a  State 
sheltered  workshop,  a  vending  sUxntX  pro- 
gram for  the  blind,  a  rehabilitation  house 
program,  12  service-oriented  research  and 
demonstration  projects  and  a  disability  de- 
termination ser\'ice  for  social  security  appli- 
cants. 

In  its  role  in  propagating  the  principles 
of  rehabilitation  throughout  the  State,  the 
rehabilitation  agency  must  have  proper 
status.  The  agency  can  produce  m.a.ximum 
benefits  only  if  the  importance  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  is  felt  tliroughout  State 
government.  Another  important  considera- 
tion Is  that  the  laws,  regulations,  policies,  and 
standards  under  which  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation agency  operates  must  be  constantly 
updated.  It  must  not  be  frustrated  by  ob- 
solete restrictions  that  belong  to  a  different 
program  at  a  dlferent  period.  Few  services 
are  affected  more  by  the  rapidly  changing 
conditions  of  our  times  than  vocational  re- 
habilitation. Automation  is  having  and  will 
continue  to  have  tremendous  Impact  on  Job 
placement;  progress  In  medicine  is  bringing 
to  the  forefront  new  opporttmities  and  new 
needs  for  physical  restoration;  new  tech- 
niques are  emerging  for  serving  severely 
handicapped  groups  such  as  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. All  these  changes  and  many  more 
make  it  highly  desirable  that  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  agency  be  flexible  enough  to 
act  advantageously  on  behalf  of  the  handi- 
capped persons  whom  it  serves. 

The  legal  and  administmtive  .structures 
which  serve  rehabilitation  adequately  in  the 
past  are  now  in  need  of  overhauling  to  meet 
the  new  needs  and  conditions  of  the  present. 
In  summary,  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency  Is  charged  with  a  heavy  responsibil- 
ity for  serving  handicapped  individuals  and 
for  promoting  the  employment  of  the  handi- 
capped throughout  our  society.  If  it  is  to 
discharge  its  responsibility  effectively,  it 
must  be  outfitted  with  ttie  necessary  ac- 
couterments  for  the  Job—namely,  visible 
Identity,  status,  and  an  up-to-date  legal  and 
administrative  base.  As  legislators,  this  re- 
sponsibility falls  directly  in  your  laps.  You 
can't  afford  to  sit  idly  by  and  permit  your 
State  rehabilitation  agency  to  mark  time  be- 
cause of  legal  restrictions. 

I  have  stated  that  a  major  responsibility  of 
the  vocational  reiiabilitation  agency  is  to 
propag.ate  the  principles  of  rehabilitation 
throughout  the  Stn,te.  The  fundamental 
principles  on  which  rehabilitation  is  based 
is  that  there  must  t>€  no  discrimination  in 
employment  against  any  individual  because 
of  race.  sex.  age,  physical  handicap,  mental 
handicap,  or  any  other  condition  except  the 
person's  ability  to  perform  a  given  Job.  Re- 
habilitation Insists  that  individuals  be  em- 
ployed and  retained  In  Jobs  on  the  basis  of 
Job  performance  only,  and  for  no  other  rea- 
son. 

The  right  of  an  Individual  to  work  is  more 
sacred  than  any  property  right.  Rehabili- 
tation holds  that  It  is  not  In  the  public  In- 
terest to  categorize  any  grovsp  of  people  and 
deny  them  the  right  to  work.  Our  Nation 
must  have  as  Its  goal  stiltat>le  employment 
for  each  individual  who  Is  able  to  work  and 


wants  to  work.  Unless  we  follow  this  po:..-v, 
the  handicapped  as  well  as  millions  of  otr.er 
Americans  will  be  rapidly  transferred  tc  a 
dole  represented  by  payments  from  so  lal 
security  or  welfare. 

As  a  State  director  of  rehabilitation  I  lirge 
each  of  you  to  support  laws,  regulations,  and 
policies  that  will  encourage  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  our  citizens  to  engage  in 
productive  work  and  to  oppose  discrim. na- 
tion In  employment  because  of  a  physical  or 
mental  handicap  or  advanced  age.  Neither 
handicap>s  nor  age  should  stand  in  the  way 
of  an  individual  getting  or  holding  a  Job. 
The  determination  should  be  made  solely  on 
his  ability  to  do  the  Job  and  that  only.  Tliis 
does  not  mean  that  all  handicapped  incii- 
viduals  should  be  employed  or  that  all  older 
workers  should  be  employed.  It  does  n.'  an 
that  all  individuals  who  are  able  to  u  rk 
and  want  to  work  will  have  Jobs.  It  will 
also  counter  the  current  dangerotis  pv  :cy 
of  transferring  millions  of  our  produ.  .ve 
workers  to  a  deadening  dole. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  great  differ-  ce 
between  accepting  an  Idea  and  puttin-  i: 
Into  practice.  It  Is  a  fraud  against  :;,e 
handicapped  and  the  older  worker  to  f.  rce 
them  to  retire  and  accept  a  dole  In  lieu  ■  :  a 
Job.  If  we  believe  in  free  enterprise.  >-•  s 
keep  the  way  open  for  all  Americans  to  ^  .jrlt 
and  l)etter  their  economic  situation.  The 
easy  answer  of  some  labor  leaders  and  in- 
dustrial managers  Is  to  place  the  great^'Et 
possible  number  of  individuals  on  aoles 
through  discrimination  in  employment  and 
forced  early  retirement.  This  short-sigl.ted 
practice  must  be  resisted  by  Governmen:  in 
every  possible  manner.  Let  us  hope  that 
when  the  chips  are  dovsrn.  State  governnient 
will  hold  firm  to  the  principle  that  all  Lndi- 
vlduals  be  given  the  opportunity  to  se.  ure 
and  hold  Jobs,  based  on  their  ability  to  do 
the  Job  and  for  no  other  reason.  This  t.n- 
dition  Is  necessary  If  we  are  to  succeed  in 
restoring  millions  of  handicapped  Ameri.  .^ns 
to  a  useful,  productive  place  in  the  Nauons 
economy. 


Job  Training  for  the  Handicapped 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVr^; 

Tuesday.  June  15,  1965 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  aU  M-  m- 
bers  of  Congress  will  be  keenly  iiner- 
ested  In  a  new  program  to  prepare  pliysi- 
cally  handicapped  persons  for  jobs  that 
has  been  initiated  in  Johnstown,  Pa .  In 
a  joint  undertaking  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Rehabilitation  Center,  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration  of  :he 
Department  of  Health.  Education.  a:id 
Welfare,  and  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. The  research  and  training  iiiSti- 
tute  will  develop  techniques  for  rehabili- 
tating disabled  persons  in  Pennsyiv;inia 
and  surrounding  States. 

The  Research  and  Training  Institute 
was  dedicated  June  11,  a  day  which  we 
shall  remember  with  deep  gratification 
because  we  are  confident  that  it  mruks 
a  great  step  forward  In  providing  r.ew 
hopes  for  those  unfortunate  citizciis 
whose  potential  has  heretofore  been  re- 
stricted simply  because  It  has  been  over- 
looked. Under  the  direction  of  Frod- 
erick  A.  Whitehouse.  formerly  director 
of  rehabilitation  for  the  American  Hi  art 
Association,  and  with  Dean  William  Mc- 
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Cuilough.  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh's School  of  Social  Work,  and  other 
dedicated  members  of  the  staff  devotin^r 
their  knowledge  and  experience  to  the 
unique  program,  the  Institute  cannot 
help  but  produce  rehabilitation  methods 
and  practices  that  will  open  opportuni- 
ties never  before  anticiimted. 

I  promise  my  colleagues  that  I  shall 
follow  closely  the  work  of  the  Institute, 
fo:  you  will  want  to  be  advised  of  what- 
ever information  can  be  of  general  bene- 
fit. I  wish  to  Insert  In  the  Record  the 
very  descriptive  remarks  of  Miss  Mary  E. 
Switzer,  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  as  well  as  the 
address  by  the  Honorable  William  P. 
Young,  secretary  of  Pennsylvania's  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry : 

Why   We  Need  Research  and  Training 
Centers 

(By  Miss  Switzer  at  dedication  of  new  reha- 
bilitation research  and  training  center. 
Pennsylvania  RehabUltation  Center. 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  June  11.  1965) 

These  centers.  In  cooperation  with  uni- 
versities throughout  the  country,  are  needed 
to  help  overcome  the  acute  shortage  of  re- 
habilitation personnel  knowledgeable  in 
clinical  research  and  training. 

Congress  recognized  this  need  in  1962  by 
mailing  the  first  appropriation  for  estab- 
lishment of  research  and  training  centers. 
Since  the  VRA  has  allocated  a  total  of  about 
19  5  million  to  14  centers.  Including  $4  mil- 
lion in  1965. 

The  first  10  centers  established  were  medi- 
cally oriented:  New  York  University.  Minne- 
soui,  Washington,  Baylor.  Western  Reserve. 
Emory,  Tufts.  Temple.  George  Washington. 
Colorado.  The  training  program  Includes 
tr..:ning  of  all  types  of  graduate  or  under- 
gr.i.'iuate  students  working  in  any  of  the 
medical  or  medically  allied  and  other  pro- 
les^jions  in  rehabilitation. 

lliere  are  two  mental  retardation  centers — 
one  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  other 
at  the  University  of  Texas.  The  research  and 
training  conducted  by  these  centers  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  those  in  the  medically 
orUated  centers,  except  that  they  are  dl- 
rei  -.ed  to  specific  problems  of  the  mentally 
re:  ;rded. 

liiat  leaves  two  vocational  rehabilitation 
centers — one  at  Hot  Springs — University  of 
Ariv.insas,  and  this  one  In  Johnstown,  aflill- 
ated  with  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Tlie  training  is  for  graduate  or  tinder- 
griduate  students  and  professionals  working 
in  .iny  of  the  reiiabilitation  professions. 

CHALLENGES    AHEAD    FOB    THE    JOH.NPTOWN 
CENTna 

j  spite  the  advantages  of  medically 
or  iited  centers  for  rehabilitation  of  the 
sf.rely  disabled,  there  stiU  existed  a  need 
Jo.-  a  research  and  training  program  that 
wo  !ld  help  handicapped  people  not  cur- 
rei.t'.y  requiring  intensive  medical  care  to  be 
prepared  for  a  Job.  To  meet  this  need.  VRA 
15  •  inking  $100,000  available  to  the  University 
of  r>ittsb\irgh  and  Johnstown  Centers  to  get 
th;-  project  under  way.  (Funds  cover  pro- 
fe- :  ;onal  library,  research  equipment,  closed 
cir.ult  TV,  and  staff  salaries.  Over  a  5-year 
pfr:->d.  Federal  participation  is  expected  to 
to- 1:  over  $1  million.) 

".  his  project  Is  opening  at  a  fortunate  time: 
Lfslation  to  expand  VR  services — partlcu- 
liiT  y  for  the  severely  disabled — 1«  rapidly 
moving  toward  enactment.  That  will  mean 
E  re  work  for  rehabilitation  centera  than 
'^'•-  ;!d  have  been  |>08slble  before.  It  alao 
sh  uid  ease  the  situation  for  future  Improve- 
nv  ..ts  and  expansions  of  the  workshops  and 
rel.ribilitatlon  centers. 


Existing  law  hampers  rebablUtatlon  centers 
in  serving  tbe  aevoBly  disabled.  State  agen- 
cies have  been  purchasing  com.paratlvely  few 
services  for  these  individuals.  The  reason: 
the  physician  must  predict  in  advance  that 
a  person  could  work  as  a  condition  of  accept- 
ance. 

All  this  will  be  changed  under  the  new 
legislation.  Services  will  be  provided  for  6 
months  for  all  disabled  persons  (18  months 
for  retarded)  before  the  decision  on  accept- 
ance is  made.  Financing  is  also  favorable: 
75  percent  Federal  funds  for  these  services — 
a  break  for  Pennsylvania  which  Is  obliged  to 
pay  about  60  percent  for  regular  services. 

The  legislation  will  help  Pennsylvania  DVR 
to  rehabilitate  even  more  people.  The  Bu- 
reau has  led  the  country  for  the  last  3  years 
and  is  expected  to  repeat  this  achievement 
In  1965. 

Through  March  for  fiscal  1965  Pennsylvania 
had  8.922  rehabllitants,  a  13  percent  Increase 
over  the  compsu'able  period  last  year  when 
the  figure  was  7,920.  Closest  to  Pennsyl- 
vania this  year:  New  York,  with  5.868 
through  March,  just  about  3,(X)0  lees  than 
Pennsylvania. 

PENNSYLVANIA    AND    THE    PROBLEMS    OT    HEART, 
CANCER,  STROELK 

Aside  from  our  own  new  law.  President 
Johnson  has  directed  an  all-out  effort  to 
rehablUtate  more  persons  suffering  frcm 
heart  disease,  cancer  or  stroke.  A  biU  to 
establish  centers  for  these  persons  Is  under 
consideration. 

Pennsylvania's  DVR  was  No.  1  in  cardiac, 
and  No.  3  In  cancer  rehabilitation  (no  com- 
plete statistics  available  on  stroke  in  1964.) 
In  1964.  14  percent  of  all  rebabUltants  with 
heart  conditions  were  in  Pennsylvania — 731 
of  the  5,212  cardiac  rehabllitants.  Eleven 
percent  of  all  cancer  rehabllitants  were 
Pennsylvanians  (61  out  of  565) .  New  York 
was  first  (82)   and  Florida  was  second  (63). 

Pennsylvania's  success  in  heart  patients 
can  be  attributed  partly  to  the  work  of  the 
Johnstown  center.  Also,  VRA  has  supported 
research  in  this  area  that  has  stimulated  this 
effort:  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  where 
two  stich  studies  were  conducted  by  W. 
Leigh  Cook.  MX).;  at  the  Heart  Association  of 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania,  David  Gelfand, 
MJ5.,  conducted  another  VRA-supported 
study  of  cardiacs. 

Here  then  is  proof  of  what  further  can  be 
done  in  this  new  research  and  training  proj- 
ect, particularly  with  such  a  director  as 
Fred  Whitehouse.  himself  an  ez-offlcial  of 
the  American  Heart  Association  and  long- 
time participant  professional  In  voctlonal 
rehabUitatlon.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
center  will  consider  research  or  training  in 
heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke. 

As  evidence  of  congressional  and  adminis- 
tration Interest  in  subject,  appropriations 
bill  is  about  to  be  enacted  with  $6.1  million 
for  research  and  training  in  heart,  cancer, 
stroke.  This  breaks  down  as  follows:  $2  mil- 
lion for  35  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects on  these  disabilities;  $1,600,000  for 
training  ($500,000  long-t«rm  graduate, 
$500,000  research  training,  $600,000  for  short- 
term  training):  $214  million  for  medically 
oriented  research  and  training  centers. 


During  these  first  6  years  of  operation  our 
center  has  concentrated  its  efforts  primarily 
In  the  area  of  service  to  handicapped  per- 
sons. Some  beginnings  were  made  in  pro- 
fessional training  and  in  research.  Teaching 
affiliations  with  several  universities  were  de- 
veloped In  the  professional  training  of  phy- 
sical therapists,  speech  therapists,  and  re- 
habilitation counselors.  Our  center  was  the 
focus  of  a  recent  research  and  demonstration 
project  on  cooperative  vocational  training. 

Such  a  partnership  as  we  are  dedicating 
today,  however,  Is  necessary  If  we  are  to  ful- 
fill our  responsibility  and  reach  our  true 
potential  in  these  two  critical  areas  otf  re- 
search and  training.  The  Commonwealth 
could  not  duplicate  the  va&t  resources  of  pro- 
fessional personnel,  knowledge,  experience, 
and  technical  equipment  which  modem  re- 
search and  training  requires.  How  fortunate 
we  are  to  have  a  major  university  bo  dose  at 
hand  and — with  a  branch  campiis  in  Jotms- 
town  itself;  and  how  forttinate  we  are  that 
this  major  university  is  so  vitally  interested 
in  vocational  rehabilitatloin. 

From  our  side  of  the  pcuiaiefBhlp  we  offer 
a  facility  and  a  client  population  vmlque  In 
the  field.  Dl&ai>iUtiee  ai  aU  types  hav«  been 
served  and  this  will  continue  to  be  done. 
As  one  of  the  largest  facilities  In  the  world 
we  have  significant  numbers  of  clients  In 
every  disability  classification;  and  these 
cUents  are  taking  part  in  a  wide  variety  of 
special  rehabilitation  servlcas.  Such  a  pop- 
ulation, and  in  such  a  setting,  offers  un- 
limited research  potential.  We  would  be 
remiss  if  we  did  not  engage  in  a  quest  for 
greater  knowledge,  for  new  and  better  tech- 
niques. 

What  we  learned  here  should  have  wide 
duplications  for  other  agendea  m^^  pro- 
grams In  vocational  rehabilitation. 

One  of  our  greatest  hopes  is  to  bridge 
the  gaip  between  research  flrMitrig«  gnd  their 
being  put  into  operation  by  practitioners  In 
the  field.  These  gaps  exist  In  time  and  they 
exist  in  language.  Sometimes  years  pass  be- 
f<x  significant  research  finds  its  way  into 
professional  journals.  Frequently,  the  re- 
search is  written  up  in  language  too  detalle<l 
or  complex  for  the  practitioners  to  fully 
utilize. 

The  proposed  training  phase  of  the  insti- 
tute will  bridge  this  gap  by  bringing  in 
professionals  for  short-term  training  as  soon 
as  research  findings  prove  valid  and  usefuL 

The  staff  of  the  center  is  an  Intellectually 
curious  and  high  motivated  team.  Over  700 
hours  of  college  credits  have  been  earned  by 
the  staff  during  the  last  8  years— <lurlng 
their  spare  time.  I  know  they  loc^  forward 
to  being  a  part  of  this  new  program. 

We  are  proud  to  have  been  selected  by 
the  Vocational  RehabUitatlon  Administra- 
tion as  one  of  the  research  and  training 
institutes. 

We  are  proud  to  join  with  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  in  this  exciting  and  much- 
needed  effcM-t  to  enrich  man's  knowledge  and 
his  skUls.  We  are  proud  to  have  been  given 
this  opportunity  to  find  new  ways  of  help- 
ing the  liandicapped  to  help  themselves — in 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Address   by   William    P.   Young,    Secretary, 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Com- 

MONWE.\LTH    OF  PENNSYLVANIA,   HaRRISBL'RG. 

Pa. 

Mrs.  Sweigert.  Mr.  Vice  Chancellor,  Con- 
gressman Satlor.  Mr.  Eby,  a  year  ago  this 
facility  marked  its  fifth  anniversary.  We  held 
a  meeting  here  of  our  State  board  and  re- 
viewed the  progress  which  had  been  made. 
In  5  years  over  2.000  clients  have  been  served 
and  28  new  training  courses  have  been  added 
to  the  original  20. 

This  morning  I  learned  that  an  additional 
900  clients  have  been  admitted  In  the  past 
year — an  alltlme  high. 


A  Stacked,  Deck 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

or  NTw  JEBsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1965 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.    Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  Its  general  Interest.  I  am  in- 
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serting  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  28,  1965: 
A  Stacked  Deck 
When  It  becomes  evident  some  much- 
touted  Government  social  reform  Is  heading 
lor  trouble,  Its  advocates  nearly  always  com- 
plain that  the  evil  Influence  of  politics  kept 
them  from  doing  enough  of  what  they 
wamted.  What  they  fail  to  see  Is  that  by 
pressing  a  Goverrunent  program,  they  in- 
voked politics  themselves;  it  is  tlie  essential 
nature  of  the  tool  they  favor. 

An  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  Atlantic 
magazine,  for  example,  carries  the  illustrative 
title  "Misdeal  In  Appalachia."  Its  author  is 
Harry  M.  Caudill,  a  lawyer  who  has  prevloxisly 
written  of  squalor  In  that  region.  He  con- 
tends it  needs  a  massive  Federal  development 
program,  but  argues  that  political  machina- 
tions made  the  Appalachlxin  aid  program  a 
"misdeal." 

Governors  of  scwne  of  the  states  Involved 
were  initially  unenthuslastlc,  he  says,  and 
Federal  planners  decided  at  an  early  date 
that  gaining  acc^tance  of  the  program  by 
the  Governors  was  more  Important  than  find- 
ing effective  solutions.  The  Governors,  he 
continues,  sided  with  electric  power,  steel 
and  coal  companies  to  block  certain  solutions. 
The  upshot  is  that  80  percent  of  the  Ap- 
palachian money  will  go  into  road  con- 
struction, not  because  that's  the  best  way 
to  solve  the  region's  econcanic  woes,  but 
merely  because  it's  the  only  proposal  that 
drew  no  effective  opposition.  The  rest  is 
spread  Ineffectually  among  various  other 
items,  often,  in  Mr.  Caudlll's  view,  ham- 
strung by  further  political  restriction.  As  a 
result,  he  says  the  program  "is  a  grim  hoax. 
It  won't  restore  Appalachia  and  its  millions 
of  poor  to  health  and  hope;  more  likely  it 
will  speed  their  descent  Into  the  depths  of 
despond." 

Those  remarks  bear  striking  sinillarity  to 
the  analysis  of  the  Federal  proverty  war  by 
Mlcliael  Harrington,  the  reformer  and  author 
whose  books  on  poverty  are  credited  with 
helping  to  inspire  the  Federal  program.  Mr. 
Harrington's  particular  devils  are  congres- 
sional Republicans.  He  says  they  forced 
(through  hypnotism  perhaps?)  the  huge 
Democratic  majority  to  grant  local  control 
over  antlpoverty.  •  ♦  •  He  says,  the  task  of 
helping  the  poor  was  subordinated  to  local 
politics  and  the  impoverished  were  the  losers, 
as  usual. 

For  our  pert,  we'd  certainly  agree  that 
these  programs,  not  to  mention  many  others, 
are  highly  unlikely  to  redeem  their  sales 
promises.  Even  more  damage,  however, 
might  result  if  the  reformers  had  their  way 
whole  hog.  We,  at  least,  would  hardly  be 
complacent  about  such  ideas  as  the  Gov- 
ernment herding  mountain  residents  into 
new  towns  merely  because  Mr.  Caudill  and 
like-minded  thinkers  have  the  notion  that 
by  every  reasonable  standard  the  people 
would  be  far  better  off. 

That  phrase,  heavy  in  the  unplicrition  there 
Is  no  need  to  ask  those  people  what  tliey 
think  of  It,  Is  typical  of  the  tlieorizing  of 
many  reformers,  and  Indeed,  of  many  who 
direct  Government  programs.  They  seem  to 
believe  that  humanity's  problems  will  vanish 
if  they  are  given  enough  money  nnd  coercive 
power  to  rearrange  society  according  to  their 
particular  magic  formula.  Yet  history  has 
often  shown,  not  only  recently  but  over  the 
centuries,  that  this  assumption  of  easy  an- 
swers Is  probably  the  cardinal  flaw  in  what  is 
called  liberal  philosophy. 

When  sensible  reform  is  actually  needed,  it 
Is  unlikely  to  result  from  so  doctrinaire  an 
approach.  It  is  further  hampered  by  the 
reformers  tendency  toiward  \inquestioning 
faith  in  the  Federal  Govemnaent.  Political 
interference  in  Government  programs  is  not, 
as  they  naively  seem  to  feel,  some  kind  of 
accident    It  Is  Inherent. 


In  any  Federal  program  there  will  be  money 
spent  and  favors  distributed.  There  Is  no 
way  to  repeal  the  resulting  political  implica- 
tions. Naturally,  politicians  will  be  inter- 
ested in  promoting  proposals  that  suit  their 
political  needs — patronage,  roads  or  what- 
ever. Moreover,  if  such  programs  falter,  the 
solution  the  politicians  usually  see  is  more 
of  the  same. 

The  reformers  are  right  when  they  say  that 
such  programs  as  Appalachian  aid  and  pov- 
erty wars  all  too  often  result  in  misdeals. 
The  trouble  Is  that  by  Unking  simple-minded 
doctrine  with  Inherently  political  Govern- 
ment, they  themselves  help  stack  the  deck. 


A  Lesson  From  Peoria 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1965 

Mr.  MICHEL,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Peoria 
story  is  becoming  well  known  through- 
out the  Nation.  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
other  cities  are  becoming  interested  in 
the  details  of  local  initiative  displayed  In 
the  second  largest  metropolitan  area  in 
Illinois.  It  Is  also  heartening  to  not« 
that  cities  around  this  country  are  still 
Interested  in  do-lt-youi'self  plans  rather 
then  spending  time  on  how  to  get  into  the 
Federal  grab  bag.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  June  28,  1965,  issue  of  the  Daily 
Advance  of  LjTichburg,  Va. 

A  LsssoM  From  Peoria 

Following  World  V.'ar  II.  downtown  Peorip., 
111.,  began  to  suffer  as  buanesses  sprang  up 
In  the  suburbs — a  plight  common  to  many 
American  cities,  large  and  small,  Lynchburg 
included. 

The  Peoria  downtowners  didn't  take  this 
natural  economic  transformation  lying  down. 
What  they  did  about  it — at  least  a  handful  of 
their  farsighted  leaders — Is  recounted  In  a 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  news  feature 
which  contains  in  it  the  seeds  of  inspiration 
for  communities  like  ours.  Peoria,  although 
somewhat  more  populous  than  Lynchburg— 
103,162  in  the  1960  census— had  and  has 
many  problems  in  common  with  Lynchburg. 

The  alert  was  first  sounded  when  Sear.<;, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  announced  that  It  was  going 
to  move  from  the  center  of  the  city  to  the 
suburbs.  Business  leaders,  realizing  this 
might  set  off  a  mass  exodus  and  that  the 
downtown  could  become  a  blighted  area,  got 
together — some  20  of  them.  They  set  out  to 
determine  what  was  needed  to  sp>ark  a  re- 
vival of  the  city's  urban  heart.  Retention  of 
Sears  was  obvious.  And  the  replacement  of 
their  decrepit  county  courtliouse  loomed  as 
a  priority. 

Ignoring  other  matters  for  the  time  being, 
they  focused  efforts  on  these  two  projects. 
To  keep  Sears,  a  corporation  w.ns  formed  to 
raise  equity  capital,  buy  land  and  put  up  a 
new  building  for  Scars  to  rent.  To  get  a  new 
courthouse,  the  businessmen  concentrated 
their  efforts  on  establishing  a  public  build- 
ings commission. 

Both  efforts  succeeded.  A  $6  million 
project  that  will  keep  Se»rs  downtown  will 
be  completed  this  year.  In  addition,  a  new 
downtown  cafeteria  has  beeen  built  on  the 
same  site  as  Sears.  A  $4-5  million  court- 
house was  completed  In  July,  1964. 

What  has  happened  since  then  in  down- 
town Peoria  has  been  dramatic.    Caterpillar 


Tractor  Co.,  is  completing  a  new  n.  :;i. 
mlUlon  dollar  headquarters  building  i.;  ■:;  a 
1,500-car  parking  facility  for  workers 
Peoria  Savings  &  Loan  erected  a  new  4-.  ••cry 
btiilding.  A  new  20-story,  $5  million  b  i.id'. 
ing  is  being  put  up  by  First  Federal  S.--,;n2s 
&  Loan  Association.  The  Voyager  Inn 
erected  a  100-unlt  project  at  a  cost  <f  S2 
million;  Security  Savings  &  Loan  is  c  c-ct- 
Ing  an  8-Etory  building.  Many  owners  .u-.d 
tenants  who  vacated  the  Sears  and  C  '.er- 
pillar  sites  have  built  new  facilities  i]:  the 
central  business  district. 

All  of  this  construction  is  within  a  '  ;.xk 
of  the  new  courthouse. 

Now  comes  the  most  significant  p.;:  ol 
the  Peoria  story: 

None  of  the  new  construction  to:  ling 
more  than  $50  million,  used  Federal  funds. 
Costs  to  the  local  taxpayers  was  only  $4.5  mil- 
lion for  the  new  courthouse,  which  ii.jher 
taxes  from  the  other  new  structure  may  xell 
offset  in  the  long  run.  To  the  rest  o'  us 
Federal  taxpayers,  not  one  red  cent  CA  it 
cost. 

No  area  was  bulldozed  and  left  stand;  g  in 
rubble  and  ragweed  for  years,  as  Is  '  'icely 
to  happen  under  many  Federal  urba;  re- 
newal programs. 

Instead,  in  Just  a  couple  of  years'  time  and 
the  farsightedness  of  a  score  of  buiiness 
leaders.  Peoria  got  a  gleaming  dowi.  ..wn 
that  gives  promise  of  expanding  even  v^v.e. 


They  Search  for  a  Martyr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

or   ALAB.\MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\  ES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1965 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  r.r.der 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix, I  would  Include  at  this  po;  .t  an 
editorial,  "Tliey  Search  for  a  Martyr," 
from  tlie  June  24  issue  of  the  Jackson. 
Miss.,  Daily  News.  The  editor  has  '  aken 
a  calm,  reasonable  approach  to  the  irob- 
lems  which  will  beset  the  South  and  other 
parts  of  the  Nation  diu-ing  the  summer 
ahead,  ajid  I  agree  with  his  sentin'.cnts. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  this  c  atlre 
Issue,  I  commend  his  thoughts  to  all 
Members  of  this  body,  and  urge  aU  Amer- 
icans to  take  a  similarly  intelligent  view. 
They  Search  fob  a  Maettb 

Here's  a  prediction:  Racial  agitate;  will 
continue  to  foment  hate  and  strife  i:.  Mis- 
Hisslppl,  probably  in  Jackson,  this  s\.::-:r.er, 
especially  wltliin  the  next  few  weeks.  , 

Pmpose  of  this  movement  is  to  i'  ft-one 
paf sions  and  to  provoke  one  or  more  (  -.alis 
so  that  the  professional  hate  gangs  v.".  get 
themselves  a  martyr  so  they  can  dr.:  e  his 
casket  with  an  American  fiag  to  arou.^.  sym- 
pathy before  national  television  canit;-  is. 

The  end  result  sotoght  is  to  generate  .siiiE- 
cient  passions  in  Congress  so  that  an  t  xcu£e 
can  be  foiuid  by  the  liberal  element  o  Con- 
gress to  unseat  the  Mississippi  congre  locU 
delegation. 

Mississippi.ai-!s  arc  asked  to  exert  iulU  it  re- 
straint in  the  face  of  the  expected  pr: voca- 
tions and  at  all  times  to  let  law-enfori  ■.  men: 
officers  handle  the  agitators. 

The  motives  of  the  paid  street  per.'  rmers 
are  known. 

Their  tactics  of  public  disorder  are  clear 
to  ail  Intelligent  persons.  TbB  advocates  of 
mobocracy  have  failed  thus  far,  but  th'V  wW 
continue. 
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We  repeat:  Do  not  yield  to  provocation  to 
lawlessness  In  any  manner.  Let  duly  elected 
authorities  deal  with  the  agitators,  both  for- 
eis'.i  and  domestic. 


What's  Happened  to  the  Will  To  Work? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLIMOIS 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30,  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  significant  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  1965  issue  of  Nation's 
Business  raises  serious  questions  con- 
cerning the  philosophy  underlying  the 
Great  Society.  The  situation  described 
is  a  dangerous  and  imhealthy  one  which 
bodes  no  good  for  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try. How  much  longer  must  we  wait  for 
the  administration  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  correct  these  abuses  which  can 
be  laid  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  those 
ffho  administer  the  unemployment  in- 
sui'ance.  welfare,  and  USES  program? 

What's  BDu»PEnrED  to  the  Will  To  Work? — 
U:cLK  Sam  Spends  Billions  on  Unem- 
pLoTED  While  Jobs  of  All  Types  Are  Go- 
in  r.  Begging 

TJ.e  corner  of  Fifth  and  K  Streets  NW.,  is 
quiet  and  deserted  at  6  a.m..  like  most  other 
corners  of  Washington.  D.C.,  at  that  time.  A 
few  years  ago  scores  of  men  in  overalls  would 
ha\  0  been  there,  waiting.  Whenever  a  dump 
trurk  would  stop  at  the  comer,  the  men 
would  Jostle  to  clamber  aboard.  The  driver 
usuiily  had  to  yell  for  two  or  three  to  get 
off  .■^.nd  wait  for  the  next  truck. 

T  .clay  drivers  still  seek  laborers  to  take  to 
ton 'ruction  Jobs,  but  they  no  longer  bother 
stopping  by  Fifth  and  K.  The  men  are  not 
there  any  more.  Now,  the  drivers  go  to  the 
public  employment  service  office,  fill  out 
foriv..5  and  wait  their  turn  and  hope  for  a 
coaitilement  of  workers.  Sometimes  they  get 
tlie  men  they  need,  sometimes  not. 

I- ..:  the  same  story  In  many  spots  through- 
out the  country.  Jobs  for  low-skilled 
wor:-:';'rs  are  available,  but  where  are  the 
workers? 

G  ••■x-ery  stores  seek  stock  boys,  barbershops 
want  men  to  shine  shoes,  cab  fleets  need 
drl'.  >»rs,  lettuce  growers  ad%-ertise  for  help  in 
the  rields,  service  stations  lack  enough  at- 
*.end;aits,  and  families  are  looking  for  maldfi 
and  y.-irdmen. 

M  inwhlle,  paradoxically,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ern:: infs  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Is  re- 
por-.ng  3.5  million  p>eople — about  62  percent 
of  t::em   low-skilled — looking  for  work. 

L:  :.j:ely  because  of  these  reports,  the  Presi- 
de::- ,ind  liberal  Congressmen  are  pressing  for 
a  30  I  percent  rise  In  antlpoverty  expenditures 
'■OT     :c  coming  fiscal  year. 

Tiny  want  the  Federal  Government  to  fi- 
nar  >  expansions  of  the  Job  Corps,  the 
N'eiiri.borhood  Youth  Corps,  the  work-exper- 
'encr-  program,  the  domestic  version  of  the 
Pe;i  .  Corps  known  as  VISTA,  the  Area  Re- 
ciev  >pment  Administration,  community-ac- 
'■'-'•;:  rants,  the  Job  training  program,  youth 
"•?:■  ;; unity  centers  for  placing  disadvan- 
■'*•■!  young  folk,  aid  for  depressed  regions. 
puii  •  works  in  areas  of  high  unemployment 
J-c!  .  iiough  welfare  programs  to  make  the 
p?p  -tment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
•are  he  ttilrd  highest  spending  department 
•li  t'..^  U.S.  Government. 

C. :  'ainly  there  are  many  disabled  or  other- 
*iie  unfortunate  persons  who  can't  work  to- 
^Y      However,  public  expenditures  for  aid 


to  the  unemployed,  not  counting  w^fare. 
have  risen  to  a  total  of  $4  blllion  in  the  past 
fiscal  year  alone. 

To  find  reasons  behind  tbe  paradox.  Na- 
tion's Buslnew  interviewed  tbe  people  eloeeet 
to  the  problem,  the  private  employment 
agents.  They  try  to  find  jobe  for  persons 
who  want  them  and  persons  to  flU  Jobs  they 
know  are  open. 

"Our  welfare  system  has  produced  a  whole 
group  of  people  who  not  only  don't  work,  but 
won't  work,"  comments  Theodore  C.  H.  Wil- 
son, a  director  of  the  National  Employment 
Association  and  the  owner  of  a  string  of  agen- 
cies in  the  Washington  area. 

"A  lot  of  those  fellows  who  used  to  show 
up  on  the  corner  for  construction  Jobs  have 
learned  al>out  the  miracle  called  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  Why  work  when  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  example,  will  give 
you  »49  a  week  tax  free  for  not  working?  I 
know  of  people  who  work  Just  12  weeks  of 
the  year.  They've  found  ways  of  skirting 
the  law  so  they  can  Uve  the  rest  of  the  time 
on  unemployment  compensation." 

TOtr  GET  BnXED 

The  compensation  miracle  varies  from 
State  to  State.  Utah  pays  $17  a  week  to 
people  on  its  rolls.  California  goes  as  high 
as  $55.  You,  the  employer,  pay  for  the  whole 
program — so  much  for  each  workn'  on  your 
payroll.  Part  of  the  rates  you  must  pay — if 
you  hire  more  than  three  persons  (or,  in 
some  States.  If  you  hire  anybody  at  all)  for 
more  than  20  weeks  In  a  year — Is  set  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  rest  by  your  State. 

In  effect  you  are  required  to  pay  for  a  pro- 
gram that  feeds  on  Itself.  The  more  money 
in  the  tmemployment  fund,  the  more  likely 
payments  to  an  individual  unemployed  work- 
er will  Increase.  The  closer  these  pajrments 
come  to  what's  paid  under  the  Federal  mini- 
mum-wage law,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  a 
worker  will  refuse  to  take  a  minimum-wage 
Job  and  the  greater  will  l>e  the  pressure  for 
higher  minimum  wages. 

Mr.  Wilson  says  his  agencies  no  longer  deal 
much  with  low-skilled  workers,  because  he 
found  too  few  of  them  willing  to  accept  the 
present  minimum  wage,  especially  on  perma- 
nent Jobs. 

"Kids  drop  out  of  high  school  and  expect 
to  get  Jobs  paying  at  least  $100  a  week  to 
start,"  Mr.  WUson  said.  "A  lot  of  them  are 
used  to  $15  or  $20  weekly  allowances  and  ex- 
pect to  keep  on  getting  something  for 
nothing. 

"A  kid  with  no  experience  will  come  In 
wanting  to  go  Into  TV  as  a  personality.  He 
doesn't  believe  you  when  you  tell  him  hell 
probably  have  to  start  by  running  errands 
and  sweeping  out  the  studio  at  $35  a  week. 

"They  say,  "I'll  do  anything.'  But  you  offer 
them  a  Job  and  they'll  reply.  'Well,  now  gee, 
that's  an  awful  lot  of  work.'  Unless,  of 
course,  you  offer  to  make  them  vice  presi- 
dents of  General  Motors." 

Grayce  R.  Taylor,  president  of  Alert  Per- 
sonnel, Inc..  in  Tampa,  Fla..  reports  that  In 
a  period  of  a  month  and  a  half  recently  her 
office  h.id  97  Job  orders  for  unskilled  Jobs 
which  the  Florida  Statue  employment  serv- 
ice could  not  fill. 

Wanted  were  plant  workers,  trainee  elec- 
tricians, plumbers'  helpers,  filling  station 
attendants,  dishwashers,  porters,  warehouse- 
men, electronic  trainees,  stock  clerks,  drug 
clerks,  shipping  clerks,  cleanup  men,  yard 
workers,  construction  laborers,  nailers,  de- 
livery men.  Janitors,  counter  trainees,  order- 
lies, and  kitchen  helpers. 

Wages  on  these  Job  orders  ran  from  85 
cents  an  hour  plus  meals  to  $1.70  an  hour. 

Meanwhile,  the  Florida  State  employment 
service,  which  doles  out  $33  a  week  to  a 
person  for  not  working,  listed  some  1,400 
unemployed  unskilled  workers  In  Hills- 
borough County,  which  Includes  Tampa. 

Just  across  Tampa  Bay  In  St.  Petersburg, 
Jules  Dobey,  manager  of  Admiral  Personnel, 
says  his  recent  Job  openings  have  included 


a  steam  cleaner  trainee  at  $1.25  an  hour, 
4  printer's  f^prentices  at  $1.25  an  hour, 
2  factor  trainees  at  $1.50  an  hour,  5  Jalntora 
at  $1 .25  an  hour,  7  service  station  attendants 
at  $60  a  week.  10  truck  drivers  at  $1  an  hour 
and  a  lubrication  man  at  $1.16  an  hour. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board's  help-wanted  index,  which  measurea 
the  volimie  of  classified  Job  advertisements 
In  52  major  newspapers  across  the  country, 
climbed  to  137  at  the  end  of  last  year.  That's 
19  points  higher  than  the  year  before  and 
37  points  above  the  base  years  of  1957 
through  1959.  Biggest  jumps  between  De- 
cember 1963  and  December  1964  were  noted 
in  Rlcimiond,  Va.,  64  points.  Nashville.  Tenn.. 
39  points,  and  Charlotte.  N.C.,  36  points. 

NEW      laws      AEE      being      CONSIDERED      WHICH 
ACTUALLY  COULD  ENCOtJRAGK  MOKX  LOAITNC 

"Any  boy  who  really  wants  to  work  can 
get  a  Job"  claims  John  T.  ScanneU,  president 
of  an  employment  agency  in  Worcester,  Biass., 
and  a  member  of  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  Massachusetts  Technical  Rmplojrment 
Association.  He  says  there  are  many  Jobs  for 
auto  mectianlcs,  greasers,  parts  oleics,  and 
trainee  draftsmen,  if  teenagers  could  shake 
off  the  idea  that  they  should  start  by  getting 
at  least  $85  a  week. 

William  H.  Hagedorn,  manager  at  Person- 
nel. Inc.  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va,.  contends  that 
many  low-skilled  wcK-kers  have  "an  tnfli^t:^ 
Idea  of  what  they're  wc«-th."  "Iliey  turn  up 
their  noees  at  openings  in  his  area  for  such 
Jobe  as  mUk  and  bread  route  men.,  shipping 
clerks,  store  floormen,  plumbing  salesmen, 
maintenance  men,  body  men,  mechanics,  and 
filling  station  attendants. 

"A  nearby  company  conducts  a  free  5-hour 
school  each  Saturday  In  die-setting  woi^  and 
machine  shop  practice,"  Mr.  Hagedorn  says. 
'Some  of  the  unemployed  show  up  one  or 
two  times  until  they  discover  that  they  have 
to  work  their  heads  some.  Then  they  don't 
come  back  again." 

Gordon  Blair,  manager  of  an  employment 
agency  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  believes  any  person 
who  presents  "a  sharp  image"  can  get  a  Job 
In  his  i>art  of  the  country. 

The  elderly  owner  of  a  small  grocery  store 
in  Silver  Spring.  Md..  plans  to  close  his  shop 
and  retire  because  he  cant  get  a  reliable 
person  to  help  him  stack  lx>xes  and  clean  up 
the  store. 

"Sometimes  I'U  get  guys  wholl  work  a  few 
hours,  and  then  they  find  out  it  really  is 
work  and  they  quit,"  he  laments. 

Roy  Flelschman.  executive  vice  president 
of  B-Llne  Cab  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  pointed 
out  to  Nation's  Business: 

"Today  there  Is  hardly  a  town  in  this 
country  where  an  adxUt  male  who  can  drive 
a  car  and  Is  reasonably  literate  could  not  get 
a  Job  driving  a  c&h — and  make  a  good  Uvlng 
at  it.  Nevertheless,  In  this  period  of  so-called 
unemployment,  most  cab  companies  have  a 
great  part  of  their  investment  In  equipment 
Inactive  due  to  lack  of  drivers." 

JOBS    HAVE    RIVALS 

Why  are  people  not  snatching  up  these 
Jobs?  Competition  from  unemployment 
compensation  and  welfare  programs  and  a 
lure  for  early  retirement  In  the  form  of  social 
security  and  private  pensions  are  part  of  the 
answer. 

Added  to  this  are  more  personal  reasons 
among  would-be  workers:  Inability  to  read 
or  write  well  enough,  lack  of  motivation,  or 
simple  aversion  to  work. 

"I  was  too  busy  taking  them  by  the  hand 
across  the  street,"  recalls  Sherry  D'George, 
president  of  a  personnel  agency  in  Altoona, 
Pa.,  In  explaining  why  she  quit  trying  to  get 
low-skilled  workers  to  take  Jobs. 

"They  think  they  should  start  with  $5,000 
to  $10,000  a  year  Jobs  even  though  they  seem 
to  have  no  qualifications. 

"Their  main  problem  Is  that  they  feel  they 
are  too  good  for  the  positions  we  have  open. 
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"It  we  tell  them  about  Jobs  outside  of  this 
area.  9  times  out  of  10  they  want  the  inter- 
viewers to  pay  their  expenses.  They  axe  not 
willing  to  Invest  In  themselves. 

"Often  they  come  in  and  say.  "Next  week 
my  unemplojTnent  compensation  runs  out, 
so  now  I  want  a  Job.'  They  don't  want  to 
sacrifice  to  get  ahead,  especially  while  they 
have  a  party  going." 

A  sur\ey  reported  this  year  by  the  Gallup 
poll  indicates  that  the  public  by  substant'al 
majorities  supports  each  of  the  following 
plans  to  tlgthen  up  relief  regulations: 

1.  No  unemployed  person  sliould  gt  t  more 
money  from  relief  than  he  could  by  taking 
a  Job. 

2.  Food  and  clothing  shoLild  be  provided  to 
persons  on  relief,  reducing  the  amount  of 
money  given  to  thera. 

3.  Those  who  come  recently  from  some 
other  place  and  try  to  get  on  relief  should  be 
required  to  prove  that  they  came  because 
they  had  a  definite  Job  offer. 

4.  Persons  should  be  required  to  live  In  a 
community  for  60  days  before  they  can  get 
on  relief  there. 

5.  All  men  on  relief  who  are  physically 
able  to  work  must  take  any  Job  offered 
which  pays  the  going  wage. 

6.  If  men  on  relief  who  are  physically  able 
to  work,  cannot  find  Jobs,  they  must  work 
for  the  city  on  streets,  parks  and  the  like. 

Such  regulations  would  prevent  cases  such 
as  that  witnessed  at  a  Detroit  unemployment 
center.  A  man  srt^anding  in  line  there  with  his 
two  amall  children  said  be  had  been  laid 
off  work  and  was  tending  the  chUdren  and 
drawing  unemployment  compensation  while 
his  wife  worked.  After  his  eligible  period 
for  drawing  unemployment  checks  runs  out, 
he  explained,  he  will  get  a  Job  and  his  wife 
will  quit  to  tend  the  chUdren  and  start 
drawing  unemployment  checks  on  her  own. 

"It's  a  right  nice  arrangement,"  the  man 
beamed. 

Actually,  the  average  Jobless  American  Is 
not  a  married  man  or  chief  breadwinner  of  a 
family.  Less  than  half  of  them  fit  that  cate- 
gory. Only  about  1  in  20  unemployed 
bothers  to  go  to  a  private  employment 
agency  to  find  a  Job.  empIcjTnent  agency 
officials  figure.  And  a  nia.'ority  of  those  who 
have  been  Jobless  for  more  than  half  a  year 
still  say  they  won't  even  consider  moving  to 
take  another  Job. 

In  Los  Angeles  last  August  an  uncniployed 
electrician  registered  with  the  local  Federal- 
State  employment  office,  a  facility  ycu  as  an 
employer  pay  for  to  disburse  unen-iploj-ment 
compensation  checks  and  to  seek  Jobs  for 
the  unemployed.  The  electrician  at  the 
same  time,  on  his  own,  advertised  for  a  Job 
in  a  local  newspaper.  Tlint  same  day  the 
newspaper  ad  brought  him  three  Job  offers, 
one  of  which  he  accepted.  Eight  months 
later  he  had  still  not  heard  from  the  public 
unemployment  office. 

Unemployment  comper.s;iricn  is  supposed 
to  help  p.ay  a  person's  living  expenses  from 
the  time  he  may  si.iddenly  find  hlmj^lf  out 
of  work  through  no  fault  of  hl.>5  own  to  tlie 
time  he  finds  another  Job.  The  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service  by  law  must  see  to  It  that 
unemployment  compensation  goes  to  per- 
sons regardless  of  need  Just  so  lone  as  they 
show  they  don't  ha\e  Jobs  at  the  moment 
and  have  made  seme  move  tu  find  an- 
other Job.  So  a  sta^^e  sUar  dmw;ng  S3.000  a 
week  during  the  run  of  a  play  can  start  re- 
ceiving unemployment  checks  at  its  end. 

Theoretically,  the  Federal  Go^-errunent  lets 
the  States  decide  v,%o  should  get  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  But  both  the  State  and 
Federal  unemployment  taxes  that  you  pay 
go  first  to  a  fund  in  Washington  where  the 
money  is  retlistributed  to  the  State  employ- 
ment offices.  This  redistribution  is  accord- 
ing to  how  Labor  E>epartment  officials  feel 
about  the  needs  in  various  States  and  the 
way  the  Stat©  offices  are  running  their  pro- 
grams. 


The  result  Is  that  a  State  trying  to  keep 
poachere  off  Its  unemployment  compensa- 
tion rolls  by  tightening  it»  regulations  could 
find  Itself  threatened  with  a  cutoff  of  unem- 
plojrment  money. 

South  Dakota  last  year  amended  its  unem- 
plojTnent  compensation  law  to  require  long- 
er waiting  periods  for  tmemp'.oycd  appIicaaiLe 
whose  earnings  exceed  $6,000  in  the  preced- 
ing 12  months.  The  Labor  Dejxirtnient  held 
that  this  was  a  "neecis  tesc"  It  said  it  would 
not  certify  the  St.ite's  unemploj-n-ient  pro- 
gram as  long  as  the  provision  remained. 

Loss  of  certification  would  have  meant. 
In  eflect,  that  the  ^ineinpiojir.ent  t:.x  on 
So'ath  D.'.kota  employers  would  ri^e.  In  No- 
vember South  D.'kota  gave  in  to  the  Labor 
Depiirtment  by  retracting  the  amendment. 

THE  COMPENS.^TIDN   BOOM 

"There  is  a  nice  corrclaiion  between  the 
number  of  pregiiancies  ajid  x-he  number  of 
p)eople  on  unemployment  conipe;i?ation." 
notes  Martin  R.  Gainstaurg.  vice  president 
of  the  N.^tional  Industrial  Conference  Eoarri. 
the  New  York  research  org.in:z.it.;o;i.  "Un- 
employment  rolls  al.so  scoin  to  go  up  during 
hunting  seasons." 

Julie  Anderson,  owner  of  Nationwide  Per- 
sonnel and  the  Helen  Hart  Agency  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  reports  that  not  once  during 
her  13- years  in  the  employment  business  has 
anyone  from  a  State  unemployment  office 
contacted  her  to  see  If  a  person  actually  had 
applied  for  a  Job,  as  required  to  receive  com- 
pensation. 

"And  this  Is  true  with  everyone  else  in 
this  business  that  I've  talked  with."  she  says. 
"I  have  even  tried  to  call  the  unemploj-ment 
oflBce  and  give  them  information,  but  they 
aren't  interested." 

Persons  with  highly  needed  skills  are 
among  these  shunning  Jobs  in  order  to  col- 
lect unemployment  compensation.  For  ex- 
ample. In  California,  where  you  can  get  $55 
a  week  for  39  weeks  of  not  working,  an  em- 
ployment agent  in  the  past  6  month.s  hr.d 
three  men  with  college  degrees  turn  down 
suitable  Job  offers  bccra-ite  they  wanted  to 
take  a  vacation  at  public  expense. 

"Girls  are  worse."  the  agent  said.  "Mrmy 
of  them  have  no  intention  of  a  work  career, 
but  file  for  unemplo\Tnont  compensation  to 
help  pay  their  wedding  coats. 

"People  In  general  have  the  feeling  t'nat 
unemployment  compensation  Is  a  prDgr?jn 
they  have  invested  in.  so  why  not  t.ike  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Of  course  the  truth  Is  that 
all  the  money  for  the  prcgr.un  comes  from 
employers." 

A  small  part  of  the  mony  would  come  from 
employees,  under  a  prcigram  backed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  But  the  proposal  is  seen 
mostly  as  sop  to  employers.  For  the  admin- 
istration also  hopes  to  raise  the  weekly 
checks  going  to  the  imemploycd.  lengthen 
the  time  over  which  these  checks  are  given 
and,  of  course,  boost  the  taxes  you  would 
have  to  pay  to  finance  the  increases. 

Along  with  that,  Prc-sident  Johnson  hopes 
to  give  the  Federal  Government  a  still 
stronger  say  in  how  St;;tcs  administer  their 
unemplovTnent  programs.  ConerepFional  ac- 
tion on  unemployment  pay  bills  i.s  not  ex- 
pected until  late  this  £c^sl'->n  or  perhaps  dur- 
ing tiie  next  se-ssion. 

UnempIoyn-,ent  com  pulsation  piys  out 
niore  money  to  more  pe'STms  thvi  any  other 
type  of  aid  to  the  unemployed.  Con;pcnsa- 
tlon  payments  toMIed  12  8  billion  in  the 
past  fiscal  year.  Other  types  of  aid  Include 
public  spending  by  locnl.  State,  and  Federal 
welfare  agencies.  specLil  tralninc:  programs, 
public  works,  area  redevelopment,  and  State 
emploj-ment  services  and  ppendinjr  by  jiri- 
vate  welfare  acencies.  by  friends  and  fam- 
ilies of  the  unemployed  and  by  industry, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  supplement.U  unem- 
ployment benefits,  sever.ince  jxiy.  early  pen- 
sions, and  training. 

The  W.  E.  Upjohn  Ii:3titute  for  Employ- 
ment Research  e6tim;\tcs  that  society's  total 


expenditure  for  aid  to  the  unemployed  ; 
Ing  the  past  fiscal  year  totaled  |4.9  b;:: 
That's  1  percent  of  national  income. 

The  Nation's  true  unemployment  r 
that  is  persons  actively  seeking  wo.:; 
probably  no  greater  than  2.2  jjercent  c' 
labor  force,  not  the  5  or  so  {percent  giv'  . 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  co:.-; 
Robert  O.  SneUing  Sr.,  president  of  16'. 
plc™nent  agencies  all  over  the  country 

"fiiie  trouble  with  the  Government's  si 
Mr.    Snelling    says,    is    that    they    in. 
many  v  ho  say  they  wotild  like  to  wor'.; 
who  don't  urgently  need  a  Job  and  a.-' 
Ec;:ously  looking  for  work. 

RINGERS    AMONG    JOBLESS 

He  gives  the  following  as  examples  o. 
pie  who  are  WTongly  Included  in  unen. 
ment  figures: 

1.  High  school  and  college  student 
tween  semesters  who  will  be  returni: 
s."hoi)l. 

2.  Production  workers  on  temporary  ; 
bc".-iuse  of  production  changeovers. 

3.  Housewives  who  say  they  would  1;. 
earn   extra   money   even   though   their 
b:,ncis  have  Jobs  and  are  acting  as  he, 
their  households. 

4.  People  who  have  voluntarily  left 
Jobs   to  strike  against  the  company. 

5.  Seasonal  workers  who  regularly 
only  part  of  each  year. 

6.  Children  between  the  ages  of  14  a: 
who  have  quit  school  and  are  In  most 
being  supported  by  their  parents. 

7.  Actors  between  shows  who  have  ?.;• 
earned  as  much  as  $50,000  during  the 

8.  Retired  people  on  social  security  a:. 
tired  servicemen  receiving  pensions  wl. 
they'd  like  to  work  to  get  additional  in 

9.  Persons  scheduled  to  start  new  w/ 
stilary  Jobs  within  30  days. 

10.  People  who  are  temporarily  ill  ai. 
not  looking  for  work  because  they  t<. 
there  is  no  work  available  for  them  in 
community. 

11.  People  whose  gkllls  are  in  demaiui 
v.-here  but  who  refuse  to  move, 

12.  People  who  are  looking  for  par: 
work. 

13.  People  who  have  been  offered  wo: 
have  refused  to  accept  it  because  they 
s.der  the  pay  too  small,  the  distance  to. 
the  work  too  different  from  their  prt 
occupation    or    the   position   beneath 
dignity. 

"Including  these  kinds  of  people  in 
tics  that  are  supposed  to  reflect  the  pe: 
age  of  people  genuinely  out  of  wori' 
actively  looking  for  employm.ent  Is  r; 
lous."  Mr.  Snelling  claims.  "Many  of 
wotild  not  take  a  position  even  If  o: 
especially  If  they  are  still  collecting  ': 
ployment  compensation. 

"The  unemployment  flptires  advanr 
the  Department  of  Labor  are  bloated  r 
all  proportion  for  political  expedienc 
bureaticratic  re.".sons  and  to  make  sur 
VS.  Employment  Service  keeps  gett:; 
Inrroa-singly  Iar[;er  share  of  the  tay; 
monov." 
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This  Motive  Is  Good 


EXTEN.STON  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATl'  US 

Thursday,  June  10, 1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  ave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Recc  p.p.  I 
submit  the  following  editorial  from  tli? 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  June  24,  196; 
as  food  for  thought. 


The  editorial  follows : 

This  Motive  Is   Good 

However  history  may  deal  with  the  Judg- 
D-.ent  of  the  United  SUtes  in  its  Uivolvement 
in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  it 
n:ust  accord  It  an  unique  purity  of  purpose. 
Nj  one  who  has  not  been  brainwashed  can 
believe  this  Nation  has  any  aggressive  pur- 

p  3se. 

It  wants  peace;  It  does  not  seek  material 
wealth,  the  ancient  motivations  of  Imperial- 
i^m.  Whenever  American  policies  abroad  are 
condemned  these  two  basic  truths  must  be 
kept  In  mind. 

This  Nation  twice  has  been  drawn  into 
world  wars.  In  the  first  one.  It  never  ven- 
t  :.red  beyond  its  borders  in  any  preventive 
f..'tion.  In  the  second  one,  it  did  virtually 
nothing  to  head  off  the  escalation  of  the 
.\xis"  aggression  until  It  had  to  go  allout  as 
u  belligerent. 

VlrtuaUy  all  of  America's  military  actions 
in  foreign  nations  bespeak  an  effort  not  to 
r.-ake  the  same  mistake  three  times.  It  be- 
1  .'ves  coram vmlsm  to  be  inherently  aggres- 
sive. It  believes  aggression  often  takes  the 
form  of  a  takeover  from  within  nations. 
Hence  this  Nation's  widespread  participation 
iu  efforts  to  stop  the  seedling  fires.  This 
much  the  whole  world  may  say,  and  history 
cimnot  denounce  as  evil  the  motivation  of 
the  United  States. 


"I  guess  we  w^ent  Investigating  fast 
enough,  because  they  came  back  and  algned 
this  series  of  warrsaits,**  Baker  said. 

At  midday,  Greer  ■was  freed  on  $900  b<Hid, 
but  was  arrested  again  after  a  Negro  man 
claimed  that  Greer  fondled  his  16-year-old 
daughter. 

An  investigation  of  Greer's  room  turned 
up  a  quantity  of  obscene  material.  Baker 
said. 


We  Can't  Withdraw  From  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


er 


Wbo  Are  the  Leaders  of  the 
Demonstrations? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  June  24,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  In- 
clude a  news  story  from  the  Gadsden 
(Ala.)  Times  of  June  25,  1965.  I  think 
the  good  people  of  the  North,  many  of 
whom  joined  in  the  demonstrations  in 
Selma  and  the  march  on  Montgomery, 
should  know  the  caliber  of  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  so-called  civil  rights  mo've- 

ment. 

The  article  follows: 

Crvm  Rights  Leader  Jailed,  Accused  of 

PONDLINC    GTRIS 

Selma,  Ala. — A  leader  of  civil  rights  dem- 
onstrators was  In  Jail  today,  accused  of 
londllng  teenaged  girls,  possessing  pornog- 
raphy and  using  profanity  before  young 
fcorls. 

William  Ezra  Greer,  41,  also  was  being  in- 
vestigated by  p>olice  in  connection  with  com- 
plaints from  local  civil  rtghts  leaders  that 
Greer  channeled  rights  movement  funds  Into 
his  own  i>ocketbook. 

Police  Conamlssloner  Wilson  Baker  said 
Greer,  a  Negro,  listed  addresses  in  Selma, 
Chicago,  and  Birmingham  and  had  papers 
showing  affiliation  with  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  and  the  State  youth  crusade  of 
King's  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference. 

Greer  came  to  Selma  last  March  and  led 
a  5-day  prayer  vigil  for  the  Reverend  James 
Reeb,  the  Boston  minister  killed  by  white 
men  In  an  attack  on  a  Selma  street. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Baker  said,  he  received 
statements  from  members  of  the  local  SCLC 
Ftaff  accusing  Greer  of  taking  organization 
.'unds  for  his  own  use. 


OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
,  earlier  this  month  the  Fort  Myers 
News-Press  commented  on  the  need  for 
a  continuing  policy  of  strength  in  south- 
east Asia.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  not  of  our  making,  and  is 
not  of  President  Johnson's  making — but 
it  is  our  war  aU  the  same  and  it  must  be 
fought: 

Perhaps  if  there  were  less  talk  of  with- 
drawal the  North  Vietnamese  might  abandon 
the  hop>es  they  hold  now  that  we  will  do  so 
and  be  willing  to  talk  terms. 

I  ask  that  this  excellent  editorial  be 
printed  here  in  the  Record  : 

[From  Fort   Myers    (Fla.)    News-Press, 
June  18,  1965] 

We  Can't  WrrHDRAW  From  Vietnam 

Now  some  20,000  additional  U.S.  troops  are 
being  sent  to  South  Vietnam,  brtnging  the 
total  of  our  fighting  men  there  to  70,000. 
This  troop  buildup  follows  a  buildup  of 
planes  and  other  armament  there  and  more 
will  probably  follow  for  no  end  of  the  war 
is  In  sight.  Instead  of  pouring  more  men. 
munitions  and  money  Into  what  seems  now 
to  be  a  hopeless  struggle  In  some  far-away 
Jungle,  should  we  give  up  and  withdraw  and 
let  the  Communist  Vletcong  have  the  coun- 
try? That's  what  is  advocated  in  certain 
quarters. 

Those  who  advocate  it  are  not  necessarily 
Communists  or  Communist  sympathizers. 
Many  of  them  are  perfectly  loyal  Americana 
who  sincerely  feel  our  policy  there  is  wrong 
and  that  It  will  lead  to  war  on  a  larger  scale, 
which  perhaps  It  will.  But  they  can  have 
Uttle  conception  of  why  we're  in  Vietnam 
and  what  the  stakes  are  that  we're  fighting 
for  there. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  but  part  of  a  gen- 
eral Communist  assault  on  the  whole  of  free 
Asia  which  ts  now  taking  shape.  Vietnarj 
Is  the  most  Important  front  and  It  mar  *>« 
the  decisive  one  but  It  Is  far  from  the  only 
one.  In  Laos  the  government  Ls  und^r  at- 
tack by  Insurgent  Pathet  Lao  forces  led  and 
supplied  by  North  Vietnamese.  In  Malaysia 
there  are  constant  efforts  at  terrorism  and 
Infiltration  by  Sukarno's  Communist  agents 
from  Indonesia.  In  Burma,  the  government 
Is  fighting  Communist  guerrillas  who  con- 
trol key  areas.  In  Thailand  a  foothold  has 
been  established  by  Communist  agents  and 
a  deflnite  pattern  of  subversion  is  now 
emerging.  In  the  Philippines  the  Huk  guer- 
rillas are  becoming  active  again  and  control 
a  number  of  villages  by  terror. 

A  lie  circulated  by  the  Communist  propa- 
ganda apparatxis  Is  that  these  Insurgencies 
throughout  Asia  and  others  elsewhere  are  all 
Inspired  by  the  quest  for  social  Justice  and 
economic  progress  on  tlie  part  of  the  masses. 


ActuaUy  in  all  the  free  countries  of  Asia  that 
the  Communists  seek  to  liberate  there  have 
been  great  social,  econc«nlc.  and  political 
gains.  In  the  Communist-dominated  areas 
there  has  been  systematic  Impoverishment  of 
the  people  both  materially  and  spiritually. 
The  free  people  of  Asia  generally  realize 
this,  they  seek  to  resist  communism  and  they 
want  and  need  our  help.  A  recent  editorial 
In  the  Indian  Economic  Review,  semiofficial 
publication  of  the  All  India  Congress  Com- 
mittee, says:  "Nothing  should  deter  lovers 
of  freedom  and  democracy  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  thwart  Communist  China's  overrun- 
ning the  vulnerable  southeast  Asia,  for  if  our 
neighbors  of  southeast  Asia  succumb,  we 
have  no  chance  of  survival.  If  the  United 
States,  which  obviously  realizes  the  tremen- 
dous danger  of  expansionist  Communist 
China,  keeps  aloof  from  this  area,  man's  free- 
dom Is  at  stake."  Note  the  laist  sentence — 
not  Just  India's  survival  but  "man's  free- 
dom." 

So  If  the  United  States  should  withdraw 
from  Vietnam,  then  where  in  Asia  would  we 
hold  the  line  against  the  advance  of  commu- 
nism? If  we  draw  that  line  somewhere  else 
It  might  well  take  a  far  greater  effort  to  hold 
It  there  and  risk  an  even  greater  escalation 
toward  all-out  war.  And  If  we  pull  out  en- 
tirely, we  will  assuredly  be  confronted  with 
more  "Vietnams"  all  over  the  world.  Includ- 
ing Latin  America. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  not  of  our  making 
but  it  Is  our  war  all  the  same.  And  al- 
though it  Is  not  clear  at  present  how  It  Is  to 
be  won.  It  must  be  fought.  Perhaps  if  there 
were  less  talk  of  withdrawal  the  North  Viet- 
namese might  abandon  the  hopes  they  hold 
now  that  we  will  do  so  and  be  willing  to  talk 
terms. 


The  United  Nations— Two  Decades  Old 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVtUND 

OF   NEW    HAMPSHIRX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  20 
years  ago  the  United  Nations  came  into 
being,  invested  with  the  hopes  of  men 
weary  tind  torn  by  the  most  devastating 
general  war  in  history.  Since  then,  the 
roster  of  member  nations  has  doubled 
and  much  has  changed.  Great  strains 
threaten  to  rend  the  U  Jf .,  reflecting  the 
strains  within  the  international  comLmu- 
rjty.  If  there  Is  trouble  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  there  Is.  It  is  not  basically 
because  of  inherent  defects  within  the 
structure.  It  is  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  membership  to  make  it  work. 
Fundamentally,  the  structure  of  the  U  J>r. 
is  sound  and  it  would  work  if  the  mem- 
bers chose  to  make  it  work. 

We  in  New  Hampshire  have  a  special 
Interest  in  the  United  Nations  because, 
in  1945.  the  question  of  whether  the 
United  States  should  endorse  the  pro- 
posal for  the  U2^.  was  put  to  the  voters 
in  the  spring  town  m^eetings.  It  won 
overwhelming  approval  and  this  was,  I 
beUeve,  the  only  time  when  the  question 
was  put  directly  to  the  people  anywhere 
in  the  country.  In  addition,  the  United 
Nations  Building  itself  contains  a  quan- 
tity of  New  Hampshire  granite. 

As  we  reflect  on  the  past  20  years  and 
endeavor  to  fathom  the  future,  let  us 
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salute  the  United  Nations  for  Its  past 
accomplishments  and  strive  to  correct 
its  faults.  Its  success  Is  dependent  upon 
the  goodwill  of  men  and  nations.  Let  it 
not  fail  because  of  any  lack  of  goodwill 
on  our  part. 


June  30,  19  (ir) 


Barbara  Ann  Lynch :  Heroine 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

OF   NIW   JEBSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  30,  1965 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  an  act 
of  Congress  the  President  is  authorized 
each  year  to  award  Young  American 
Medals  for  outstanding  bravery  and  serv- 
ice demonstrated  by  our  yoimg  American 
boys  and  girls.  This  year  four  recipients 
were  named  by  Attorney  General  Nich- 
olas deB.  Katzenbach  and  today  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  the  White 
House  ceremony  and  personally  meeting 
three  of  these  recipients.  The  award  in 
the  other  case  regrettably  was  granted 
posthumously  to  the  parents  of  the 
young  heroine  who  died  in  an  effort  to 
save  her  young  brother  from  a  fire. 

I  was  particularly  delighted  that  Bar- 
bara Ann  Lynch,  age  16,  of  Atco,  N.J..  a 
community  in  the  First  Congressional 
District  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  one  of  the  four  recipients.  I  know 
that  the  Members  of  the  Congress  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  Barbara  Ann,  who 
was  born  on  August  24,  1948.  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Farrell  Joseph  Lynch,  of  Atco.  and 
who  is  a  junior  at  Camden  Catholic  High 
School  in  Cherry  Hill,  N.J..  truly  earned 
her  award  by  a  demonstration  of  out- 
standing courage  and  bravery. 

On  the  morning  of  November  10,  1963, 
Barbara,  who  was  then  15,  discovered 
that  there  was  a  blaze  in  the  living  room 
of  the  family's  frame  home.  She  awak- 
ened her  father  who  then  roused  his  wife 
and  son  and  all  of  them  safely  left  the 
home.  Once  out  on  the  street,  however, 
Barbara  noticed  the  absence  of  her  90- 
year-old  grandmother  and  dashed  back 
into  the  flaming  bedroom  for  the  pur- 
po-se  of  rescuing  her. 

It  became  immediately  apparent  to 
her  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
lead  or  to  caiTy  her  grandmother,  who 
was  an  invalid,  out  of  the  home,  so  she 
helped  the  sick  woman  out  of  the  bed  and 
onto  the  floor,  covered  her  with  a  blanket, 
shut  the  door  and  then  lay  acro.ss  her 
grandmother  to  protect  her  from  the 
flames. 

Barbara's  father  was  prevented  from 
returning  because  of  the  intense  heat  and 
smoke  and  as  a  result,  Barbara  and  her 
prandmother  were  overcome  by  smoke 
and  suffered  third  degree  burns  before 
firemen  were  able  to  enter  and  carry 
them  to  safety. 

Members  of  the  Atco  volunteer  fire 
company  were  amazed  to  observe  the  un- 
selfish devotion  and  the  courageous  he- 
roics of  such  a  young  girl. 

Knowing  the  Lynch  family  personally, 
I  was  particularly  delighted  to  see  tlic 


Attorney  General  and  the  President 
single  her  out  of  many  nominees  for 
this  high  award. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  First  Congreseional  District 
and,  indeed,  for  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  when  I  say  to  Barbara  Ann 
Lynch.  "Well  done." 

It  is  demonstration  of  this  type  of 
covu-age  that  renews  the  confidence  of  all 
of  us  in  the  youth  of  America.  I  believe 
that  this  entire  program  i$  a  worthwhile 
one  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  Congress 
will  in  the  future  increase  the  number  of 
possible  recipients  as  an  encouragement 
and  inspiration  to  the  boys  and  girls  of 
America. 

Once  again.  I  congratulate  Barbara 
Ann  and  her  entire  family  and  wish  them 
many  years  of  good  health  and  Gods 
blessings. 


Joe  Maldonado,  Los  Angeles'  Antipoverty 
Chief,  a  Highly  Respected  Professional 
Administrator 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALirOBNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14,  1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  excellent 
article  from  the  June  21,  1965,  edition  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  Mr.  Joe  P. 
Maldonado,  the  highly  respected  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Youth 
Opportunities  Board. 

The  article,  written  by  Times'  staff 
writer  Paul  Weeks,  is  a  fine  study  of 
one  of  the  top  professional  administra- 
tors now  working  in  the  national  effort 
to  wage  a  succe.ssful  war  on  poverty  in 
America. 

Mr.  Maldonados  personal  background 
and  experience,  in  addition  to  his  edu- 
cation and  motivation,  have  prepared 
him  well  for  the  challenging  and  often 
times  difficult  task  of  organizing  and 
coordinating  the  antipoverty  program  In 
the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Los  Angeles  has  already  received  ap- 
proximately $12  million  in  Federal  as- 
sistance under  this  program,  and  should 
continue  to  be  among  the  chief  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Johnson  administrations 
promising  new  approach  to  solving  the 
tragic  paradox  of  extreme  poverty  for 
some  30  million  disadvantaged  citizens, 
in  the  midst  of  an  all-time  record  pro.s- 
perity  for  most  Americans. 

The  ultimate  success  of  thi.s  worih- 
while  effort  in  Los  Angeles  will  depend 
in  large  measure  on  the  determination 
and  proven  executive  ability  of  such  out- 
standing community  ]eadfr.<:  as  Mr.  Joe 
Maldonado. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  article  follows: 
Maldonado  Walks  Tightropf  in  War  on 
Poverty 
(By  Pavil  Weeks) 
A  polilical  tightrope  between  three  seciors 
of  the  war  on  poverty  here  vibr-ites  nervously 
these   days   to   the   toe-daiicing   of   a    230- 
poimder  who  has  no  yen  nt  aia  for  the  high 
wire.  " 


Round-jowied  Joe  P.  Maldonado,  43. 
climbed  out  on  it  at  the  insistence  of  the 
youth  opportunities  board — which  he  serves 
as  executive  director — because  he's  the  only 
man  anyone  could  think  of  who  wouldn't 
immediately  draw  sniper  fire  from  one  sector 
or  another. 

Maldonado's  Job  is  to  try  to  induce  the 
contestants  to  establish  a  screening  agency 
for  community  antipoverty  projects  so  they 
will  go  back  to  fighting  poverty  Instead  of 
each  other. 

His  assignment  by  the  all-government 
board  to  mediate  drew  the  endorsement  of 
the  economic  opportunity  federation,  in 
which  the  private  welfare  agencies'  strength 
lies,  and  from  Mayor  Samuel  W.  Yorty.  flap- 
bearer  for  city  hall's  Interests. 

At  the  same  time,  a  silent  prayer  was 
offered  up  for  Maldonado  by  kingpins  In  the 
community  war  on  poverty  committee,  dom- 
inated by  Negro  and  Mexican -American  or- 
ganizations which  claim  to  hold  vigil  for  the 
Interests  of  the  poor  themselves. 

Proof  that  he  was  the  acceptable  choice 
lay  In  the  privately  expressed  fears  from  all 
sides  that  someone  else  might  shoot  him 
down,  endangering  the  professional  Job  he 
had  done  initially  in  launching  the  poverty 
war  here. 

That  program.  haUed  all  the  way  to  Wash- 
ington as  perhaps  the  best  in  the  Nation 
is  stalled.  The  youth  opportunity  board  was 
a  temporary  expedient  to  get  It  started. 

But  faUure  to  reorganize  to  meet  Federal 
requirements  for  policy  level  participation 
by  the  private  agencies  and  the  poor  has  left 
the  youth  opporttmlty  board  stranded. 
Washington  is  bypassing  it  to  fund  local 
projects  directly. 

Within  3  days  after  Maldonado  began  lo 
mediate,  reports  emanated  that  the  dead- 
lock was  loosening,  but  there  were  still  major 
areas  of  disagreement. 

Maldonado's  qualifications  to  soothe  the 
disputants  are  tmique.  Besides  being  .an 
on-the-job,  $25,000-a-year  pro,  he  has  Uvcd 
and  worked  in  all  three  camps— Governmeni , 
private  agency  and  minority-group  poverty 
area. 

You  might  say  he  started  his  own  person .il 
war  on  poverty  the  day  he  was  born.  June 
29,  1921,  in  the  northern  New  Mexico  coal- 
mining town  of  Dawson,  population  of  1.000 
then,  now  obliterated  from  the  map. 

"Dad  was  a  coal  miner,  when  there  w<^s 
work,  brought  up  by  the  railroads  from 
Aguascalientes.  Mex.,  before  the  first  war  ' 
Maldonado  said. 

Joe's  mother,  with  no  schooling  has  ne^er 
learned  to  speak  English  or  to  read  or  write. 
His  father,  self-taught,  had  only  8  months 
of  school.     Joe  learned  Spanish  flret. 

But  Operation  Headstart,  the  1965  pro- 
gram to  prepare  culturally  deprived  chil- 
dren for  an  equal  footing  when  they  start 
school,  had  its  parallel  in  Dawson: 

"There  was  a  little  girl  named  Maguin 
Joe  recalls  with  a  grin.    "She  taught  me  Eiil-- 
lish,  and  I  taught  her  Spanish." 

In    1931    with    the   depression,   the   fat  hi; 
Jose,  faced  6  desperate  years  without  work 
Joe.  youngest  of  four  children,  started  w^rk 
at  10  for  his  board  and  room. 

"I  pumped  gas.  worked  in  the  generi! 
store  and  delivered  groceries  for  a  family  m 
nearby  Colfax.  Sometimes  they'd  load  .' 
pickup  full  of  food  for  me  to  take  home.  For 
a  while  there,  I  was  the  only  one  bringing 
home  groceries." 

His  motivation  to  go  on  to  high  school,  he 
admits,  was  to  get  off  a  $l-a-day  Job  on  .> 
farm,  •'milkine;  cows  and  slopping  hogs  ..• 
4  a.m..  •  and  driving  a  hay  rake  or  a  mov.tr 
behind  a  team  of  horses. 

He  earned  his  room  and  board  in  another 
little  town  of  Maxwell,  working  for  his  hJt:n 
.■'chool  teacher  and  coach,  now  Dr.  Curtis 
Martin,  head  of  the  department  of  politic.il 
science  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 

Probably  Joe  was  never  paid  better  in  hi.- 
i-fc — in  inspiration. 
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I  like  to  say  I  finished  second  in  my  high 
school  class,"  he  laughs.  "There  were  four 
0:  us  in  it." 

Never  more  than  50  mUes  from  home  until 
he  was  18,  Maldonado  was  staggered  by  the 
venders  of  Albuquerque  when  he  enrolled  in 
tl;e  Qniversity  of  New  Mexico.  He  was  grad- 
u.ted  with  a  political  science  major,  psy- 
chology minor. 

He  also  advanced  on  campus  from  dish- 
w..sher  at  the  men's  dorm  to  a  situation 
.".'... rming  to  the  university's  Job  placement 
n.'-n: 

■  Joe,"  Maldonado  recalls  his  saymg.  'you're 
o;r  postmaster,  proctor  at  the  dorm  and  you 
li;  ve  the  laundry  conce-ssion  over  there. 
You've  got  to  give  up  one  of  them." 

CHAOS  IN   3   D.^YS 

Joe  cunningly  bowed  out  of  the  post  office. 
•;;.3  best  Job. 

Within  3  days  there  was  chaos,  for  he  had 
never  organized  a  system,  depending  on  his 
n'.omory  to  throw  600  boxes.  The  then-secret 
w  irtime  atomic  project  at  Las  Alamos  wa-s 
g.>;.ting  its  mail  there. 

•I  probably  set  back  development  of  the 
b^mb  3  days,"  he  chuckles.  They  had  to  put 
l.jrn  back  on  the  Job. 

Enrolled  in  Navy  officer-training  on  cam- 
pus during  the  war.  he  got  as  far  as  Pearl 
Harbor  on  the  U.S.S.  Indiana — before  it  was 
sent  to  drydock  for  8  months  and  the  sur- 
rf  :ider  was  signed. 

Maldonado  loaded  stigar  onto  boxcars  in 
1046  While  awaiting  an  opening  in  tJie  Uni- 
vprsity  of  Southern  California  School  of  Law. 
He  got  a  year  in  there  "before  my  money  ran 

o-.it." 

Then  he  alternated  between  case-work- 
in  cr  for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  here 
and  getting  in  more  studies  on  scholarships 
p.:  University  of  Southern  Cnlifornia— this 
: :  .'ne  in  social  work. 

OK  PLANNING   COV-N'CIt. 

His  nose  was  rubbed  into  the  grinding  pov- 
erty of  the  city  at  its  worst:  from  the  drift- 
ers on  skid  row  to  delinquent  youth,  the 
hitter  during  2  years  with  the  California 
Youth  Authority. 

He  switched  to  the  private  sector  of  wel- 
fare in  1950,  serving  with  the  Welfare  Plan- 
r..ng  Council  here  6  years.  At  one  time  he 
w;\s  planning  director  for  the  Los  Angeles 
youth  project,  an  outgrowth  of  the  wartime 
'/.oot  suit  riots." 

Maldonado  was  executive  director  of  har- 
b->r  area  welfare  planning  when  he  was 
f  -.mmoned  to  a  post  witb  the  Council  of 
(."ommtmity  Services  In  Oakland   In   1956 

•This  was  the  beginning  of  government 
•  aming  with  private  welfare,  anticipating 
t.ie  war  on  poverty,"  he  said.  "The  city 
covered  half  our  budget.  'We  developed 
Exidy  centers  with  tutors." 

COORDINATED    EFFORT 

Later,  as  executive  director  of  Alameda 
Covmty's  CouncU  of  Social  Planning,  he 
brought  the  Ford  Foundation  together  with 
e-f^cted  officials  and  private  agencies  to  de- 
v-lop  a  coordinated  effort  to  attack  tirban 
jr  jverty. 

It  restated  in  a  $100,000  grant  from  the 
'  undation. 

.'^nd  that  led  to  his  being  called  to  the 
r  cue  of  the  youth  training  and  employ- 
i.ent  project  of  the  YOB  here  in  1963,  then 
:  :tcring  3  months  behind  schedule.  He 
r  illed  it  together. 

He  won  tlie  1963  Koshland  Award  for  out- 
nding     social      work     administration     in 
t    lifornia. 

In  February   1964.  he  was  asked  to  take 
t  .e  executive  director's  poft   of   the   Y'OB. 
.     :    cceeding  Karl  Holton. 

"It  had  funds  for  only  3  months  and 
''   i^hington   wasn't  planning  to   resume   Its 

■  pport,"  Maldonado  said.     "I  took  the  Job 
•  id  said,  'Give  me  a  few  weeks.'    My  wife 
-lought  I  was  crazy."    The  program  came 
tiirough. 


MlXCai  PROBLEM 

Last  February,  tlxe  YOB  had  received  ac- 
claim nationwide  for  its  swift  transition  Into 
the  antipoverty  pa-ogram,  but  It  already  was 
embroiled  In  the  merger  problem.  Maldo- 
nado was  asked  to  step  outside  of  a  board 
meeting  while  it  went  into  executive  session. 

"I  didn't  know  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen." he  said. 

Then  he  was  Invited  back  in  to  find  he'd 
been  voted  a  $2,000  raise  to  put  him  on  a 
par  with  other  executives  responsible  for  an 
annual  $20  million  cash  flow. 

In  1950.  he  married  Jean  Cox,  a  widow  with 
thj-ee  children.  They  have  six  of  their  own. 
the  youngest  only  two.  Formerly  a  teacher 
of  adult  education.  Mrs.  Maldonado  is  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Occidental. 
They  live  at  4523  Wawona  Street  in  the 
E:\gle  Rock  area. 

"Problems?"  Joe  grinned.  "Did  you  ever 
try  living  with  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  who's  never 
hpxi  a  traffic  ticket?" 

What  she  thinks  of  his  current  tightrope 
act,  he  isn't  saying. 

DEFINES    HIS    JOB 

From  Washington  to  Watt^.  Maldonado's 
effort  is  being  watched  with  fascin.ation — 
and  trepidation. 

"I  don't  see  myself  making  any  decisions 
for  anybody,"  he  said.  "My  Job  Is  to  meet 
with  the  principals,  determine  what  they 
would  like  to  see  happen,  and  then  see  if  I 
can  develop  an  organizational  structure  that 
Will  meet  Washington  requirements  and  the 
majority  of  interests  here." 

Participation  of  public  and  private  agen- 
cies and  the  minorities  and  the  poor  is  a 
must,  he  said — the  problem  is  to  work  out 
the  specifics. 

For  Maldonado  will  not  suffer  aloiie  if  he 
fails  from  the  wire.  The  poor  themselves, 
unaware  of  the  drama,  will  only  suffer  some 
more. 


grams  through  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  and  Job  opportunities  from  Govern- 
ment agencies.  But  Its  success  depends  in 
the  largest  measure  on  private  employers. 

Youth  opportunity  registers  are  being 
opened  In  State  employment  offices.  Pri- 
vate employers  with  a  faith  in  America's 
young  people  and  a  willingness  to  help  em- 
bark them  on  the  road  to  economic  self- 
sufficiency  shotild  reexamine  their  training 
programs  in  order  to  find  places  for  the 
young.  They  can  truly  help  to  keep  America 
a  land  of  opi>ortunity. 


Full  Cycle 


Helping  Young  People  Get  Jobs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1965 

Mr.     YATES.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 
[From    the    Chicago    Dally    News.    Friday, 
June  18,  1965] 
Helping  Young  People  Get  Jobs 

Tlie  lack  of  employment  opportunities  for 
young  people  is  perhaps  the  darkest  area  in 
the  generally  brighter  national  unemploy- 
ment picture. 

The  May  figures  show  a  national  rate  of 
4.6  percent,  the  lowest  in  7  years.  But 
young  people,  while  they  make  up  only  12.5 
percent  of  the  work  force,  accounted  for  33 
percent  of  the  unemployed. 

With  the  influx  of  2  million  youngsters 
between  16  and  21  into  the  labor  market — 
half  of  them  permanently — during  this  June 
graduation  month,  youth  unemployment  Is 
expected  to  account  for  50  i>ercent  of  the 
national  rate. 

A  major  cause  of  unemployment  among 
the  young  is  their  lack  of  training  in  the 
technical  skills  needed  today.  For  many 
young  people,  moreover.  It  is  too  late  to 
return  to  full-time,  school  training  pro- 
grams. 

Tlie  Federal  Government's  youth  oppor- 
tunity campaign  represents  an  intportant 
attack  on  the  problem.  Its  emphasis  is  not 
on  make-work  Jobs  for  young  people,  but 
on-the-job     training.    This     includes    pro- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
history  slowly  unfolds,  the  massive  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  late  President  Roosevelt 
steadily  comes  to  light.  When  the  final 
historic  evaluation  is  made  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration,  I  am  con'vinced  it 
will  reveal  that  he,  mxjre  than  any  other 
President,  failed  the  United  States  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs.  Since  so  many  of  President 
Roosevelt's  tragic  errors  still  haunt  us 
today,  an  editorial  in  this  morning's 
Chicago  Tribune  carries  special  signifi- 
cance and  I,  therefore,  place  it  in  the 
Record: 

Full  Ctcle 
We  have  commented  from  time  to  time  on 
the  late  Franklin  Roosevelt's  unerring  talent 
for  always  Jumping  to  the  wrong  conclusion 
every  time  he  was  called  upon  to  make  a 
diplomatic  or  strategic  decision.  The  latest 
batch  of  U.S.  foreign  relations  documents 
published  by  the  State  Department  for  the 
year  1944  offers  further  evidence. 

The  wartime  President  had  an  obsession 
about  colonies  and  thought  World  War  II 
must  end  with  the  colonial  powers,  specif- 
ically the  British  and  French  being  forced  to 
yield  their  territories.  He  also  had  an  acute 
dislike  of  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle,  the  leader 
of  Free  French  Forces.  These  facts  have 
long  been  known  and  were  recorded  at  con- 
siderable length  as  early  as  1946  by  Roose- 
velt's son  Elliott,  in  a  memoir  called  "As  He 
Saw  It."  The  current  State  Department 
volume  adds  embellishments. 

Some  of  its  documents  show  that  De 
Gaulle  was  embittered  by  the  cavalier  treat- 
ment he  received  from  Roosevelt  and  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  of  Britain.  Rooswelt  re- 
ferred to  him  as  a  prima  donna.  He  Insisted 
that  De  Gaulle  not  be  permitted  to  return 
to  France  until  the  Normandy  landing  had 
been  accomplished,  and  he  visited  another 
slight  on  De' Gaulle  by  refusing  him  a  place 
at  the  Yalta  Conference. 

To  a  man  of  De  Gaulle's  vanity  and  sensi- 
tivities, these  were  unforgivable  affronts,  but 
the  French  general,  the  only  stirvivor  of  all 
the  allied  wartime  leaders,  has  had  the  last 
laugh.  Today  he  Is  President  of  France  and 
the  unchallenged  voice  of  that  country  in 
world  aff.airs.  He  has  repaid  the  slights  of 
tv.o  decades  &go  with  Interest. 

It  is  De  Gaulle  who  has  all  but  scuttled 
the  NATO  alliance  with  noncooperation.  who 
incessantly  preaches  that  Europeans  can  get 
along  without  American  Interference,  who 
has  planned  a  competitive  nuclear  arm,  who 
has  extended  recognition  to  Bed  China  and 
is  on  chummy  terms  with  Moscow,  who 
cashes  in  American  dollar  holdings  for  gold. 
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and  who  keeps  inXorming  the  world  that  the 
United  States  can  never  win  In  Vietnam  and 
should  clear  out  of  southeast  Asia. 

Vietnam  Is  one  of  the  succession  states  of 
former  French  Indochina,  and  American  In- 
tervention In  what  used  to  be  a  PVench  colony 
Is  a  particulaxly  sore  point  with  De  Ofiulle. 
The  State  Department  papers  show  that  In 
1944  Roosevelt  was  Informing  everybody  that 
he  had  been  Insisting  for  more  than  a  year 
that  Indochina  should  not  be  returned  to 
France,  but  should  be  administered  by  an 
international  trusteeship. 

'France",  said  Roosevelt,  'has  had  the 
country — 30  million  Inhabitants — for  nearly 
100  years,  and  the  people  are  worse  off  than 
they  were  In  the  beginning.  France  has 
milked  it  for  100  years." 

Whatever  the  fallings  of  French  colonial 
administration.  It  would  take  a  romantic  to 
entertain  a  current  view  that  things  In  that 
former  French  domain  are  better  now  than 
under  the  French.  Worth  Vietnam  Is  Oom- 
munlst.  South  Vietnam  is  the  object  of 
Communist  conquest,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  American  fighting  men  are  Involved  In  a 
desperate  struggle.  A  good  half  of  Laos  Is  In 
Communist  hands,  and  Oambodla  is  anti- 
American  and  engaged  in  a  flirtation  with 
Communist  China. 

General  de  Gaulle  was  out  of  politics  when 
France  lost  a  terrible  7-ye£ur  war  in  attempt- 
ing to  hold  Indochina.  As  President  of 
France,  he  presided  over  the  liqiiidatlon  of 
most  of  the  surviving  French  colonial  em- 
pire. Algeria  and  the  African  colonies  went 
the  way  of  a  British  Empire  which  Churchill 
once  proclaimed  he  had  not  become  the 
king's  first  minister  to  lose. 

General  de  Gaulle  can  hardly  view  Roose- 
velt's wco-ks  with  favor.  His  rancor  dates 
from  the  war.  when  he  was  so  often  compelled 
to  be  an  outsider  looking  in.  If  he  devotes 
so  much  emphasis  to  undercutting  the 
United  States,  his  motives,  at  least,  ore  un- 
derstandable. 


Eulogy  to  the  Late  Senator  Olin  D. 
Johnston 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or   HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  eulogize  the  late  Senator  Olin  D. 
Johnston,  a  great  statesman  and  a  great 
American. 

Like  many  other  great  Americans.  Sen- 
ator Johnston  rose  from  humble  begin- 
nings to  devote  a  lifetime  of  outstanding 
service  to  his  State  and  to  his  country. 
Academically,  Senator  Johnston-  pre- 
pared himself  well  in  spite  of  his  modest 
circumstances  and  the  fact  that  his  edu- 
cational training  was  interrupted  by  a 
period  of  combat  service  in  Gen.  Douglas 
Mac  Arthur's  famed  Rainbow  Division 
during  World  War  I.  Upon  returning  to 
civilian  life,  he  received  his  B.A.  degree 
from  Wofford  College  and  earned  both  an 
MA.  degree  and  the  LL.B.  degree  from 
the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

As  he  progressed  in  his  public  sei-vice 
cai-eer.  first  as  a  member  of  the  S^uth 
Carolina  State  Legislature,  then  as  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State,  and  finally  as  U.S. 
Senator.  Olin  D.  Johnston  always  re- 
mained close  to  the  people  who.^e  inter- 
e.sts  he  served  so  well.    Truly,  under  his 


long  and  able  chairmanship  of  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
Federal  Government  employees  through- 
out the  Nation  have  benefitted  from  Sen- 
ator Johnston's  fairness,  vision,  and  leg- 
islative ability. 

His  qualities  of  leadership,  benevolence, 
and  integrity  were  also  felt  by  other 
people  whose  lives  were  touched  by  laws 
that  he  had  helped  to  enact. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Johnston  and  to  the 
other  members  of  Senator  Johnstons 
family  my  deepest  sympathy  in  this 
period  of  sadness. 


Strikes  Cripple  Space  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF   mAHO 

in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
buried  in  the  "Aroimd  the  Nation"  col- 
umn on  page  A-4  of  tills  morning's 
Washington  Post,  was  a  short  story  in- 
forming the  world  that  a  6-day  wildcat 
strike  at  Cape  Kennedy  had  ended. 

The  strike,  Mr.  Speaker,  involved  a 
mere  handful  of  willful  men — 120 
mimeograph  machine  operators — but 
their  picket  lines  kept  some  2,200  con- 
struction workers  ofif  the  job. 

The  United  States,  and  rightly  so,  is 
very  proud  of  its  space  program.    We 

are  proud  of  the  noble  and  courageous 
men  who  man  our  space  capsules.  We 
are  proud  of  the  dedicated  scientists 
whose  know-how  make  possible  our 
space  probes.  And  we  ai"e  proud  of  the 
amazing  capability  of  American  industry 
which  builds  and  assembles  the  complex 
machines  and  equipment  needed  in  the 
program. 

However,  we  are  just  a  little  less  than 
proud  of  some  members  of  some  unions 
who,  apparently,  put  self  and  union 
above  the  space  program — and  even 
above  the  United  States. 

On  Jime  14,  1965.  radio  station  KSL, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  aired  an  editorial 
on  this  matter  which  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  coUe^ues,  and  I.  as 
do  they,  pose  the  question:  "Is  It  too 
much  to  ask  for  our  space  workers,  prob- 
ably the  highest  paid  laborers  in  the 
world,  to  put  aside  strikes  as  usual  and 
concentrate  on  getting  the  job  done?" 

The  editorial  follows : 
Missiles 

America's  newest  space  heroes,  the  luin 
astronauts  of  the  walk-in-»pace  flight,  are 
still  hearing  the  world's  acolaim,  and  prop- 
erly so.  Their  feat  was  a  thrilling  triumph, 
made  even  more  impressive  by  the  pictures 
that  brought  it  into  the  Nation's  living 
rooms. 

But  Astronauts  McDivitt  and  Wliite  are 
not  the  only  heroes  of  this  flight.  American 
industry  should  certainly  share  the  honors. 

Putting  a  space  vehicle  Into  orbit  is  an 
astonishingly  complex  matter  requiring  the 
efforts  of  thousands  of  companies  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  workers.  Do  you  real- 
ize, for  example,  that  It  took  more  than 
3.000  subcontractors  scattered  throughout 
4.3  States  Just  to  produce  the  capsule? 
Readying  the  launch  vehicle  took  1,500  com- 


panies. Even  the  relatively  simple  task  r.f 
supplying  food  for  the  astronauts  Invoheci 
more  than  twoscore  firms. 

That,  of  covirse,  is  the  way  the  Americar. 
economic  system  works — each  company  ai.c; 
each  man  contributing  special  sklUs  in  .•, 
well-oiled  and  usually  well-adjusted  eco- 
nomic machine. 

But  the  machine  can  break  down  con.- 
pletely  wlien  some  part  fails  to  functi'  w 
And  that  has  been  happening  far  too  ofte;. 
at  Cape  Kennedy. 

In  the  past  crucial  15  months,  the  he;..-, 
of  the  Gemini  program,  and  the  core  of  tlie 
final  Apollo  moon-landing  effort,  were  hi- 
by  three  times  as  many  major  strikes  as  ,.•: 
other  missile  and  space  bases  combined 
Only  some  6  percent  of  the  stoppages  grc-.v 
out  of  disputes  over  wages,  hours,  or  work- 
ing conditions.  Almost  all  of  them  were 
squabbles  over  jurisdiction.  In  many  cases, 
thousands  of  skilled  craftsmen  stayed  hon.e 
because  two  unions  were  fighting  for  juris- 
diction over  a  mere  handful  of  Jobs. 

Can  our  space  efforts  afford  such  id'f- 
ness?  In  other  times  of  major  national  ef- 
fort. Americans  have  been  willing  to  put 
aside  "business  as  usual"  and  concentr:. -e 
on  getting  the  Job  done. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  for  our  spacework- 
ers.  probably  the  highest  paid  laborers  in 
the  world,  to  put  aside  strikes  as  usual  and 
concentrate  on  getting  the  job  done? 


NFFE  President  Wolkomir  Speaks  of  To- 
day's "Age  of  Anxiety"  for  Federal 
Employees 


June  30,  1965 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

r.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.'; 

Wednesday.  June  30,  1965 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending the  annual  banquet  conducted 
as  the  climax  of  the  3-day  24th  annual 
convention  of  the  New  York  State  Fed- 
eration of  Federal  Employees.  The  con- 
vention was  held  in  my  home  commumiy 
of  Rochester,  N.Y.  and  hosted  by  local 
No.  68  of  the  NFFE. 

Those  attending  the  convention  ban- 
quet had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from 
Nathan  T.  Wolkomir,  president  of  the 
NFFE.  He  had  come  to  Rochester  in 
order  to  take  part  in  convention  pro- 
ceedings and  to  deliver  the  princiiial 
address. 

I  found  his  comments  on  the  mav.y 
difficulties  faced  by  today's  Federal  em- 
ployees so  trenchant  that  I  asked  Prc.-i- 
dent  Wolkomir  for  his  permission  to 
share  these  sentiments  with  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  through  the  medium 
of  the  Record.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  offer  at  this  point  the  text  of  this  dLs- 
tlnguished  gentleman's  remai'ks  as  they 
were,  delivered  in  Rochester,  New  York 
on  Saturday,  Jime  19.  Certainly,  the 
interest  and  obligation  we  in  Congress 
have  for  our  Nation's  faithful  cull 
servants  make  these  observations  esi^r- 
cially  pertinent  to  our  legislative  respo:.- 
sibilities. 

His  comments  follow: 

A  Chaotic  Meloot 

An  author  whose  name  escapes  me.  I  Re- 
lieve it  w.'vs  Owen  Phelps  in  "Grain  of  Du.'^'.  ' 


once  wrote:  "What  are  we  all  but  a  million 
nnllion  ants  under  the  gleam  of  a  million 
ir.iUion  suns." 

Thus  the  civilian  Federal  employee,  in  a 
g  vernment  that  necessarily  gets  larger  and 
:  rgcr,  figuratively  becomes  an  Individual  not 
on.ly  antlike  but  microscopic  In  size.  In 
(ircier  to  maintain  some  identity,  some  free- 
d  >ra,  he  strives  through  organization  to  Im- 
prove working  relations  and  find  a  place 
,::ider  his  personal  sun. 

With  labor,  management,  and  tlie  State  all 
su-uggllng  over  the  convictions  of  man,  I 
wonder  when,  in  an  Interdependent  society. 
C'?nuine  harmony  and  cooperation  will  pre- 
\.ijl?  The  power  of  a  few  in  labor  has  cre- 
-ed  a  division  and  classes  amongst  Govern- 
M.ent  employees.  The  words  of  a  few  in  Gov- 
e:iiment,  have  in  turn  created  conditions  and 
circumstances  that  have  generated  mount- 
i;  g  disharmony  and  a  managerial  circle. 
Aiid  the  State,  In  its  role  as  the  largest  em- 
P  oyer  in  the  world,  has  undertaken  to  legis- 
l.ite  human  behavior. 

Through  this  triumvirate  scries  of  cou:iter- 
p  lints  emerges  a  recturing  theme,  and 
whimsically  apparent,  a  semblance  of  a  mel- 
ody. This  melody,  however,  is  chaotic  har- 
r:ony    and    turbulent    like    the    symphony, 

■  storm  Over  Movmtain."  We  in  Government 
are  now  in  what  might  be  termed  "the  cre- 
E.ondo  mood,"  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
frvrnphonic  "calm  after  the  storm"  will  pre- 
v,Lil  and  with  little  damage  left  in  its  walie. 
^!y  chaotic  melody,  dear  friends,  is  a  com- 
P  isitlon  based  on  today's  "Age  of  Anxiety" 
I  .r  the  Federal  Government  employee.  It 
h  IS  lyrics  written  around  several  puzzling 
6iscord£int  notes.  I  thus  come  to  the  sub- 
ii-ct  of  my  address:  "A  Chaotic  Melody." 

Discordant  note  No.  1:  You,  as  Govern- 
r.  ent  employees,  as  labor  leaders,  have  just 
(  mpleted  a  training  course  at  this  conven- 
t.'jn  to  enhance  your  leadership  and  further 

■  air  technical  know-how  in  "Employee- 
V..magement  Cooperation"  In  Government 
under  Executive  Order  10988.  SimUajly.  al- 
r-ost  daUy,  the  so-called  management  circle 
in  Government  has  had  and  is  still  under- 
p :>ing  somewhat  similar  training.  But  they 
.re  trained  by  their  agencies  on  Government 
t.:ne  and  taxpayers'  funds.  Yoiu  training, 
en  the  other  hand,  Is  self-paid  and  voluntary. 
You  represent  the  vast  mass  of  Goverrunent 
employees,  they  represent  but  a  few  rule- 
r.;\kers  In  comparison.  Who  is  to  be  most 
(   mmended  under  this  discordant  note? 

Discordant  note  No.  2:  This  quarter's  edi- 
!:  .n  of  the  Civil  Service  Journal  carried  the 
c  ■.•nmlssloners'  statement  on  the  merit  sys- 
!•  m  marking  the  82d  anniversary  of  the  Civil 
J-Tvlce  Act  of  January  16.  1883.  Since  the 
f-atement  Is  short  permit  me  to  quote  it  in 
i-.'U: 

"The  82d  anniversary  of  the  Civil  Service 
At  of  January  16,  1883,  signals  the  start 
or  a  new  administration,  bringing  the  Fed- 
rral  work  force  new  challenges  and  new 
f  nportTUiities  In  the  Nation's  service. 

"On  this  anniversary,  members  of  the 
f  ireer  service  may  well  be  proud  of  their 
p:ist  performances  and  of  the  traditions  of 
<!  dlcatlon  and  dependability  they  have 
.'  rengthened  and  sustained.  Through  the 
V'  .irs  since  1883 — In  times  of  war  and  peace, 
<  stress  and  strain,  of  challenge  and 
f  .ange — the  stabUity,  skill,  and  sense  of  the 

vil  service  have  justified  the  wisdom  of 
'  .ose  who  fought  to  replace  the  spoils  sys- 
•  :n  with  the  merit  system. 

•Though  fully  merited,  a  prldeful  pause 
.'  r  reflection  by  civil  servants  must  be  but 
:.  omentary — for  they  'have  promises  to 
r    ep.' 

"President  Johnson  has  made  clear   that 

■  ;c    tasks    before    the   men   and   women   of 
'le  Federal  service  will  be  more  demanding 

■  ..ui  those  they  have  faced  in  the  past.     Ho 
i   ..'?  called  for  a  major  efifort  of  every  agency 

'  help  achieve  the  Great  Society.    He  has 
•d  he  expects  the  formulation  of  'Imagina- 


tive new  ideas  and  programs.'  He  has  de- 
clared all-out  war  on  waste,  urged  greater 
efforts  to  Increase  cfflciency  and  economy, 
demanded  full  value  lor  each  tax  dollar 
spent,  and  asked  for  the  help  ot  every  «n- 
ployee,  supervisor,  and  manager  In  the  Fed- 
eral service. 

"The  President's  charge  constitutee  an 
unprecedented  challenge  to  the  career  civil 
service,  but  past  performance  of  public  ser- 
vants presages  nothing  less  than  success  In 
fulfilling  the  promises  they  are  pledged  to 
keep. 

"John  W.  NUct.  Jr.. 

Chairman. 
"L.  J.  Andoisek, 

Comviissioyier. 
"Robert   E.    Hampton, 

Commi^iioner" 

Now,  in  addition  to  this,  the  President  has 
made  It  clear  that  Federal  employees  have 
more  demanding  tasks  now  than  ever  faced 
in  the  past.  He  has  called  upon  the  civil 
servant  to  achieve  the  Great  Society.  He  has 
spoken  atwut  hard-hitting,  tough-minded  re- 
forms in  existing  programs.  He  has  declared 
all-out  war  on  waste;  he  has  asked  for  in- 
creased efficiency,  economy,  and  full  value 
for  each  tax  dollar  spent;  and  has  called  for 
the  help  of  every  employee,  supervisor,  and 
manager  in  the  Federal  service.  As  stated 
by  the  Commissioners,  his  charge  indeed 
constitutes  an  unprecedented  challenge  to 
the  career  civil  servant*  and  calls  \ipon  them 
to  fulfill  the  promises  that  they  are  pledged 
to  keep. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  have  a  unified  attitude  in 
a  unified  magnanimous  world,  but  when  the 
moral  world  is  broken  into  fragments,  one's 
emotional  Integrity  is  disturbed  nnd  shat- 
tered and  as  a  result,  the  will  of  man  In- 
evitably Is  lessened.  In  today's  Great  So- 
ciety a  man  spends  more  than  half  his  waking 

hours  on  the  job.  He  is  called  upon  to  pro- 
duce physical  and  mental  energies  which  In 
turn  establish  his  particular  status  In  so- 
ciety and  also  to  a  degree  identifies  him  in 
the  Great  Society. 

It  is  his  work  that  measures  the  individ- 
ual's claim  and  contribution  to  society  and 
determines  his  material  security.  Is  this  se- 
curity calculated  strictly  in  dollars  and  cents, 
on  the  wages  or  salary  hei.recelves?  The  In- 
nate drives  that  force  a  man  to  go  on  In  a 
self-sacrificing  endeavor  reflect  In  part  at 
least  his  proper  desire  for  recognition.  As  a 
result,  the  whole  man  ultimately  can  only 
receive  adequate  satisfaction  in  terms  of  his 
work  and  his  social  responsibility  in  terms 
of  his  collaboration  and  voice  with  others  In 
shaping  his  own  environment.  We  lately 
have  heard  much  about  human  relations  in 
Government  employment.  We  hear  much, 
too.  about  management-employee  coopera- 
tion in  Government  employment  and  we 
hear  much  also  about  the  terrific  investment 
on  the  part  of  our  Government  in  training 
its  management  people  in  developing  Im- 
proved techniques  to  effect  a  better  relation- 
ship between  management  and  the  employee 
in  Goverrunent. 

So.  bearing  all  of  tl-.pfc  coii. side  rations  in 
mind,  may  I  call  to  your  attention  more 
discordant  notes  or  contnidictions  In  fact: 
In  order  to  indicate  the  success  of  the  Fed- 
eral program  for  employee-management  oo- 
op>eration  as  Introduced  by  Executive  Order 
No.  10988.  signed  by  President  Kennedy  on 
January  17,  1962,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion proudly  proclaims  the  following  data: 

Tliree -quarters  of  a  million  Federal  em- 
ployees are  In  units  where  employee  organ- 
izations have  obtained  excltislve  recognition. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  215  agreements 
negotiated  in  non-p>ostal  installation.*;  af- 
fecting 110,000  employees  and  another  8,000 
local  agreements  that  have  been  concUided 
in  the  Poet  Office  Department  alone.  Tliese 
figtires  are  supposed  to  signify  the  surit'.ss 
of  the  program. 


May  I  show  the  reverse  side  of  the  mir- 
ror?   The  National  Federation' of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, since  October  of  1964,  has  had  Its 
due  share  of  agreements  and  Intends  to  get 
more.     Moreover,  may  I  state  that,  follow- 
ing implementation  of  the  Executive  order, 
we,  too,  can  use  some  very  significant  figures. 
Thus,    grievances   received    by   the   National 
Federation     of     Federal     Employees     have 
Jumped  tenfold.     The  number  of  Inquiries     f 
on  procedures  and  Interpretations  on  rules 
and  regulations  has  Increased  a  hundredfold. 
If,    because    of    so-called    recognitions    em- 
ployee-management relatlonshlj)e  have  been 
improved,  then  why  Is  morale  In  the  Federal 
service  today  at  the  lowest  ebb  In  the  history 
of  our  organization?    If  these  relations  were 
as  good  as  Indicated  by  the  statistics  anB  as- 
sertions   of    the    Civil    Service    Commission, 
then  certainly  a  very  ptizzllng  conundrum 
exists  somewhere.     For  the  Government  em- 
ployee. Is  this  the  age  of  the  Great  Society, 
or  have  we  In  actual  practice  hit  a  high  C 
discordant    note?      This    was    counterpoint 
No.  2. 

Discordant  note  No.  3:  Under  a  March  3 
date,  special  to  the  New  York  Times,  the 
following  article  is  quoted: 

"rNITED    STATES    TO     TRIM     ROLE     AS    BtTSINESS 
RIVAL 

"The  Budget  Burenii  will  soon  distribute 
a  draft  circular  to  all  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  emphasizing 
President  Johnson's  desire  to  end,  to  the 
extent  practical.  Government  enterprises 
that  compete  with  private  enterprise.  The 
circular  orders  departments  and  agencies 
to  make  an  Inventory  of  all  their  commer- 
cial and  Industrial  enterprises  and  to  under- 
take a  review  to  see  which  can  be  closed  " 

It  goes  on  to  state : 

"The  President's  determination  to  end  un- 
necessary and  uneconomical  competition 
with  private  enterprise  will  please  business 
groups,  which  have  long  complained  of  such 
competition." 

At  the  same  time  this  news  report  goes  on 
to  say  that  "such  groups  are  unlikely  to  be 
completely  satisfied  with  the  policy  as  devel- 
oped In  the  Budget  Bureau  document  •  •  • 
Business  groujw  are  often  concerned  with 
much  larger  and  more  debatable  compjetion. 
A  spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce pointed  to  such  enterprises  as  MATS 
as  &  competitor  with  airlines,  and  to  REA 
as  a  competitor  of  private  power  companies 
•  •  •.  A  similar  drive  to  cut  down  such 
enterprises  was  made  dvirlng  the  Elsenhower 
administration  and  it  was  then  estimated 
that  there  were  about  24,000  such  enterprises 
and  2.000  were  eliminated  and  about  500 
wore  reduced  in  si^c." 

At  the  same  time,  In  a  recent  news  release, 
we  read  the  following  as  Indicated  by  Con- 
gressman Henderson's  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower   Utilization   In    the   House. 

"CP      TO      $1.9     BILLION      WASTAGE     IN      DFFF.Nsr 

SEEN 

"Tlie  House  Manpower  Subcommittee 
headed  by  Representative  Davis  Henderson 
today  charged  that  the  Defense  Is  wasting 
up  to  $1.9  billion  annually  by  using  contrac- 
tor supply  personnel  to  perform  work  which 
could  be  handled  more  cheaply  by  civil  serv- 
ice employees.  It  repeated  Its  earlier  charge 
that  no  one  in  the  Defense  knows  either  the 
full  extent  or  the  full  cost  of  the  widespread 
use  of  contract  employees.  •  •  •  The  sub- 
committee estimated  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  Defense  Department's  $12.5 
million  annual  expenditure  In  labor  cost 
now  goes  to  the  so-called  flesh  merchants 
who  supply  It  with  contract  employees." 

Counterpoint  No.  3. 

The  age  of  anxiety  Indeed.  Otu  dis- 
cordant notes  continue. 

Discordant  note  No.  4:  May  I  now  point 
to   another   contradiction    In   fact. 

At  3  pjn.  on  November  19,  1964,  the  De- 
p.-uiment  of  Defense,  through  Secretary  ot 
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Defense  Robert  McNamara,  announced  98 
actions  to  consolidate,  reduce,  or  discontinue 
Department  of  Defense  activities  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas.  A  most  careful 
report  itemizing  the  conditions  of  closures 
and  a  most  comprehensive  study  around  the 
actions  taken  was  passed  out  as  a  news  re- 
lease. It  was  estimated  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  when  the  entire  program 
was  completed,  $477  million  would  be  saved 
annually.  There  would  be  a  reduction  of 
63,401  civilian  personnel  without  reducing 
military  effectiveness  and  that  376,720  acres 
of  land  would  be  released  to  the  private 
economy.  Now,  we  are  not  In  the  position 
to  nor  do  we  desire  to  question  the  technical 
Defense  posture  on  this  austerity  move. 
Nor,  also  are  we  in  a  position  to  question 
the  announcement  of  VA  closures  first  an- 
nounced on  January  13,  1965.  But  we  are, 
however,  deeply  concerned  with  the  human 
beings  Involved,  both  veterans  and  the  faith- 
ful civil  ser\lce  employees  who  have  served 
the  veterans  through  the  years  at  the  VA 
hospitals,  domiclliarles,  and  at  various  VA 
regional   headquarters   nationwide. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  hundreds  of 
cries  for  help  from  our  members  throughout 
the  country.  We  bleed  with  each  one  of 
these  entreaties  of  distress  and  we  ask  so- 
called  management  in  Government  and  the 
administration  to  bleed  instead  of  taking 
tranquility  pills  and  rendering  computerized 
mumbo-Jumbo  as  a  sedative  from  glass- 
encased  offices.     We  have  heard  much  about 

the  planning  to  provide  a  position  for  every 

Individual     displaced,     and     we     liave     lieard 

much  about  computer-operated  centralized 
referral  systems  for  displaced  DOD  person- 
nel. We  have  heard  much  from  the  VA 
about  placement  but  then  we  hear  daily 
about  what  is  really  happening  in  the  field. 
We  hear  about  a  take-it-or-leave-lt  attitude 
on  the  part  of  personnel,  placement  officers, 
and  we  hear  about  the  placing  of  fair-haired 
favorite  sons  and  hear  about  coldblooded 
CPA,  not  humane  tactics,  and  we  wonder 
Who  Is  really  taking  care  of  whom  in  this 
Great  Society.  Where  does  the  civil  service 
employee — who  has  been  asked  to  carry  out 
the  general  theme  of  the  program  that  our 
President  has  proposed — fit  into  the  scheme 
of  things?  A  melody  with  discordant  notes 
Indeed.     Point  counterpoint  No.  4. 

It  is  easy  to  allege  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand the  big  picture — but  who  better  than 
the  employees"  own  organization  understands 
the  deeply  felt  needs  of  the  employee  him- 
self? Acting  as  the  middleman,  the  na- 
tional employee  organization  acts  as  a  buffer 
between  so-called  management  and  the  field- 
worker  and  as  a  result  winds  up  as  the 
human  computer  bleeding  and  constantly 
having  salt  added  to  the  wounds. 

Yes,  much  goes  by  the  wayside  between 
the  policymaker  and  the  Interpreter  of  the 
policy.  It  is  there,  perhaps,  that  we  are 
bogging  down.  But  again,  may  I  repeat,  this 
does  nothing  more  than  increase  and  high- 
light the  facets  that  control  our  a^c  of 
anxiety. 

Discordant  note  No.  5:  And  now.  may  I 
add  another  discordant  note?  We  have 
heard  much  about  the  planning  for  the 
great  cultural  life  In  our  Great  Society. 
And  w^e  are  certainly  all  for  an  Improvement 
in  our  cultural  existence.  John  Adams,  back 
in  1780.  wrote.  'I  must  study  politics  and 
war,  that  my  sons  may  have  liberty  to  study 
mathematics  and  philosophy,  geography, 
natural  historj-  and  naval  architecture,  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  In  order  to  give  their 
children  a  right  to  study  painting,  poetry, 
niusic  and  architecture,  statuary,  tapestry 
and  porcelain."  We  ask  for  rising  standards 
of  education  and  of  Income  .%nd  we  hojie  that 
our  technological  advances  will  bring  the 
pleasures  and  satisfactions  of  the  cultural 
life.  The  President  has  since  stated  this  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message. 


At  the  same  time,  while  preparing  for  this 
Great  Society  and  the  wonderful  cultural 
centers,  in  the  attempt  to  stop  our  p>ockets 
of  poverty,  and  in  the  increase  for  the  overall 
standards  of  education — all  which  are  most 
essential  to  a  Great  Society  In  a  great  de- 
mocracy— we  ask:  "Where  doee  the  civil  serv- 
ant stand?"  Certainly  culture  and  democ- 
racy are  reconcilable,  but  at  the  same  time, 
where  is  the  human  aspect  otf  our  relation- 
ship? Do  we  not  have  an  obligation  to  them 
In  spite  of  our  drives  for  economy?  We  have 
obligations  the  world  over  in  order  to  better 
the  existence  of  mankind— and  In  turn  para- 
dorically  and  Ironically  we  reward  our  civil 
servants  by  an  age  of  anxiety.  I  speak  from 
the  record  because  we  in  the  NFFE  have  on 
hand  not  tens,  not  twenties,  but  literally 
hundreds  of  cases  affecting  the  daily  lives  of 
our  Federal  employee  in  wavB  that  I  doubt 
all  our  agencies  are  really  awtire  of,  or  fully 
understand. 

Discordant  note  No.  S:  I  quote  from  news 
headlines: 

"budget  message  stirring  fear  of  move  for 
wide31  firing  powxr3 

"It  may  be  unjiistified,  but  Federal  em- 
ployee leaders  see  some  ominous  implications 
in  President  Johnson's  budget  message. 
They  feel  that  an  indicated  administration 
drive  for  legislation  would  make  it  easier  to 
fire  career  employees  and  also  force  other 
careerists  into  early  retirement." 

Another  headline:  "All  promotions  frozen." 

I  questioned  In  an  early  relf  .ase  to  the  Na- 
tion's news  media  the  soundness  of  the  ad- 
ministration's reported  arbitrary  freeze  on 
upper  level  Federal  employees  because  at 
that  time  we  stated  that  although  aimed 
primarily  at  upper  level  jobs.  It  could  readily 
bf>  extended  to  all  grades  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest.  This  is  indeed  fact  and  we  have 
already  presented  evidence  of  actions  at  the 
lowest  echelons  affecting  all  of  those  positions 
In  Government,  and  in  all  gmdes.  We  were 
told  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  this 
was  not  a  freeze,  but  the  ageccy  rej^ulations 
frankly  called  them  promotion  freezes.  Re- 
classifications and  downgradUig  is  in  being 
and  "we  have  promlse.s  to  keep."  Polnt- 
counterix)lnt. 

We  also  forecast  that  the  iiir  of  uniformed 
military  personnel  in  career  Federal  civil 
service  positions  would  .show  a  sharp  increase 
despite  the  deep  concern  of  many  Members 
of  Congress  that  the  practice  Is  not  being 
curtailed.  We  have  passed  this  by  hard  fact 
evidence  in  many  cases,  but  still  get  very 
Uttle  satisfaction  from  the  departments  and 
agencies.  We  have  indicated  before  a  forbod- 
ing  of  evil  with  reference  to  Operation  Prime 
Beef  In  the  Air  Force,  for  esample,  and  Its 
effect  on  civilian  personnel  in  the  Air  Force, 
and  may  I  state  that  to  date  have  had  little 
constructive  response. 

Need  I  go  on  and  nn  and  ck:  r-mnhnsizii'.g 
tlie  fact  that  the  civil  servants  tod:iy  indeed 
live  in  the  age  of  anxiety  an(J  that  we  have 
a  disturbingly  chaotic  mplo:iy  Is  there 
security  in  the  positicai  tocI:iy.  i.<^  tliere  .sat- 
isfaction in  the  job  today,  find  what  has 
happened  to  our  employee  inimagement  re- 
lations? Thomas  Paine,  in  his  "Age  of  Rea- 
son." stated  that  "man  cannot  make  prin- 
ciples, he  can  only  discover  them.  •  •  •  The 
most  formidable  weapon  against  errors  of 
every  kind  is  reason  •  •  •  it  Is  necessary  to 
the  happiness  of  man  that  he  be  ment;vlly 
faithful  to  himself."  And  under  these  men- 
tal anxieties,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
blandly  says  to  the  civil  servant,  "Please 
provide  more."  The  caption  on  this  quar- 
ter's Issue  of  the  Civil  Service  Journal  reads. 
"A  dollar  of  value  for  each  dollar  we  spend." 
This  caption  seems  to  apply  only  to  the  civil 
servant. 

The  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees is  In  no  position  to  question  the 
broad  horizons,  the  "big  picture"  point  of 


view  of  the  Great  Society.  We  are,  how- 
ever, in  a  position  to  speak  for  the  hini- 
dreds  upK>n  hundreds  of  p>eople  who  are  re- 
acting to  what  Is  going  on  in  civil  service 
We  read  with  special  Interest  Chairman  John 
W.  Macy's  recent  statement  on  the  manager's 
role  in  quality  staffing;  namely,  "Today's 
missions  and  vast  responsibilities  of  Federal 
agencies  demand  a  higher  degree  of  sl,;Sr 
effectiveness.  Building  the  Great  Society 
will  require  an  able,  dedicated  career  force, 
in  addition  to  presidentially  appoin!<d 
leaders  of  vision  and  talent."  And  we  wo:> 
der  what  he  means  by  "presidentially  ap- 
pointed leaders  of  vision  and  talent." 

For,  himself  Is  an  example  of  a  leader  of 
vision  and  talent  who  cajne  from  within  and 
worked  his  way  up  In  the  civil  service  ranks. 
May  I  say  the  same  of  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  William  J.  Driver.  And 
again  we  wonder  what  is  meant  by  the  "pre;s- 
identially  appointed  leaders  of  vision  and 
talent."  Mr.  Macy  goes  on  to  speak  about 
recruiting,  examining  and  selecting  employ. 
ees  and  programs  for  reassigning  and  pro- 
moting employees  already  In  effect.  And  we 
wonder,  with  morale  what  Is  Is,  with  the 
lack  of  security  and  the  complete  loss  of 
selfness  in  the  broad  scheme  of  things,  where 
is  he  going  to  recruit?  He  speaks  about  t'ne 
Federal  merit  promotion  program  and  :it 
the  same  time  we  live  with  the  harsh  fact  of 
promotion  freezes.  And  we  face  arbitrary 
actions    designed    to    maintain    a    budgetary 

ceiling  placed  upon  our  agencies  and  whicii 

develops  our  agencies  in  accomplishing  the 
very  things  we  talk  about  Is  national  go.::.s. 

Our  Federal  employee  sees  automation,  pro- 
motion freezes,  base  closures,  the  austerity 
program,  RIF's— and  he  siu-ely  wonders. 
And  I  repeat.  Is  this  the  age  of  the  Great 
Society  or  the  age  of  the  great  anxiety  for 
the  Federal  employee? 


The    20th    Anniversary    of    the    Uniled 
Nations 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  rilE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  24,  1965 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  compli- 
ment the  United  Nations,  which  is  cele- 
brating its  20th  anniversary  this  year. 
From  its  earliest  inception,  the  U.N.  h:v.s 
worked  liard  to  achieve  the  primarj-  ob- 
jective of  the  charter — "to  maintain  in- 
ternational peace  and  security."  The 
path  has  not  been  easy;  an  organization 
made  up  of  sovereign  states  can  move 
only  in  the  direction  and  at  the  pace  that 
its  members  want  to  move.  Ideological 
differences  between  East  and  Wc^t, 
marked  contrast  in  social  and  economic 
conditions  between  North  and  South, 
have  been  persistent  obstacles  hindering 
the  effective  workings  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

And  yet.  the  United  Nations  has  served 
well  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  prog- 
ress. Through  the  United  Nations,  tl'.e 
members  have  acted  together  to  avert 
war  on  at  least  a  dozen  occasions. 

In  Kashmir,  the  United  Nations  ob- 
tained and  still  polices  a  cease-fire  lire 
running  through  a  bitterly  contest  td 
area.     In  Suez,  the  United  Nations  de- 
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ployed  an  emergency  force  which  en- 
abled the  respective  national  military 
forces  to  withdraw.  In  Korea,  the  UJJ. 
stopped  aggression  through  collective 
military  action  and  forced  the  aggressor 
north  of  the  38th  parallel.  Further,  the 
United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency  help  Korea  to  rebuild  Its 
economy. 

In  the  tense  moments  of  the  great 
power's  conii-ontation  over  Cuba,  the 
U.N.  provided  a  worldwide  forum  for 
presenting  the  U.S.  case  and  for  muster- 
liig  world  opinion;  the  Security  Council 
discussions  pro\ided  a  "cooling  off" 
period.  Later,  the  United  Nations  as- 
sisted In  the  removal  of  Soviet  missiles 
f  om  Cuba. 

Without  the  United  Nations,  there 
v.ould  have  been  no  International  plat- 
form from  which  nations  could  com- 
municate with  each  other  and  negotiate 
their  grievances. 

Today,  the  smallest  nation  can  be 
lieard  as  loudly  as  the  most  powerful. 
The  United  Nations  serves  simultane- 
ously the  large  and  the  small,  the  rich 
and  the  poor — for  the  peace  of  one  nation 
Is  but  a  part  of  world  peace. 

At    the    same    time,    the    day-to-day 

objective  of  the  United  Nations  is  di- 
rected overwhelmingly   toward   creating 

conditions  which  make  the  peace  worth 

keeping.    United  Nations  experts  are  now 
at  work  In  13  countries  or"  territories 
bringing  modem  knowledge  and  tech- 
nology to  bear  on  the  universal  struggle 
to   liberate    man   from    the   slavery   of 
poverty.   The  U.N.  Is  in  partnership  with 
89  nations  and  territories  in  cooperative 
1  reinvestment    projects— surveying    re- 
fources  or  training  men  and  women  in 
modem  skills.    The  development  lending 
institutions  affiliated  with  the  U.N.  have 
been  Investing  some  $1  billion  armually 
in  world  development.     Many  Interna- 
tional institutions  have  been  created  in 
'he  last  two  decades  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations  to  meet  the 
\  aried  needs  of  states  and  their  people. 
There  is  not  only  the  United  Nations,  but 
UNESCO.  UNICEF.  the  World  Health 
Organization,  the  World  Bank,  the  Food 
r  nd  Agricultural  Organization,  the  Trade 
;  nd  Development  Conference  and  others. 
Thus,  through  peacekeeping,  through 
ation-buflding    and    through    interna- 
ional  technical  services,  the  U.N.  serves 
Its  members.    In  so  doing,  the  organiza- 
tion serves  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States;  it  helps  us  to  do  things  we 
lould  not  so  well  accomplish  alone  and 
r  ncourages  other  nations  to  share  the 
burdens.     That  Is  why  consistent  and 
ffective  support  of  the  United  Nations 
as  been  near  the  heart  of  U.S.  foreign 
olicy  for  two  decade^:  that  is  why  the 
'  ongress  and  the  public,  regardless  of 
;)olitics  or  party,  have  been  ready  to  co- 
oerate  with  the  United  Nations. 

I    have    supported    this    oi-ganization 
'.nee  its  inception,  and  as  a  member  of 
liie  House  Foi-eign  Affairs  Committee. 
nave   personally    witnessed   its   valuable 
ole  in  preserving  the  independence  and 
t ability  of  numerous  nation  states.     In 
-\'bniary  of  this  year.  I  submitted  a  con- 
'  arrent  resolution  reaflii'ming  the  con- 
tinued faith  of  the  United  States  irt-the 
:  rowth  and  strengthening  of  the  United 


Nations.  I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  United  Nations  offers  oxir  most  h(«>e- 
ful  channel  for  finding  reasonable  and 
just  solutions  to  pressing  world  problems. 

The  limitations  of  the  United  Nations 
are  apparent.  It  has  not  been  able  to 
prevent  aggression  in  southeast  Asia,  it 
has  not  been  able  to  rid  the  world  of 
poverty,  nor  has  the  United  Nations  been 
able  to  solve  all  of  its  internal  problems. 
However,  it  is  not  the  charter  that  ob- 
structs the  way  to  peace.  The  charter 
sets  forth  a  few  basic  principles,  but 
leaves  to  successive  generations  who  wHl 
live  under  it  the  responsibility  of  finding 
suitable  means  of  carrying  out  those 
principles.  The  charter  is  not  a  self-op- 
erating mechanism.  Its  operation  de- 
pends not  so  much  on  the  words  of  the 
charter  as  in  the  way  member  states  ex- 
ercise their  rights  and  meet  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

It  is  not  the  lack  of  power  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  realization  of 
the  promise  of  the  United  Nations.  It  Is 
the  lack  of  genuine  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  member  states  to  develop  processes 
and  procedures  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes  among  states. 

Our  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 

has  said: 

Peace  does  not  rest  in  the  charters  and 
covenants  alone.     It  lies  In  the  hearts  and 

minds  of  all  people. 

Without  the  wholehearted  commit- 
ment of  all  people,  no  pact,  no  treaty,  no 
international  organization  can  hope  to 
succeed. 

In  this  nuclear  age,  it  Is  imperative 
that  we  move  closer  and  closer  to  mutual 
understanding  and  cooperation  among 
all  nations.    Although  In  Its  20  years  of 

existence,  the  United  Nations  has  not  at 
all  times  lived  up  to  the  expectations  of 
Its  creators,  its  future  Is  bright.  "We 
support  the  United  Nations  as  the  best 
instnunent  yet  devised  to  promote  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  mankind"  said  President 
Johnson  when  he  addressed  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  in  December 
1963. 

I  join  him  and  urge  all  mankind  to  join 
with  us  in  our  effort  to  sustain  this  mag- 
nificent organization  for  Its  self-preser- 
vation. 


Village  of  Streamwood,  III.,  Community 
Improvement  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   rLLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30.  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  personal  pleasure  today  to 
praise  and  congratulate  the  citizenry  of 
the  village  of  Streamwood,  HI.,  for  Its 
initiative  in  laimching  a  community  im- 
provement program  which  could  well  be 
copied  by  communities  all  across  our 
great  Nation. 

The  village  of  Streamwood  is  located 
in  the  western  end  of  the  13th  Congres- 
sional District  in  Illinois.    It  is  a  com- 


paratively new  community,  being  incor- 
porated In  1957,  and  it  has  some  11.000 
residents.  It  is  one  of  the  many  new 
suburbs  whlrfi  have  been  developed  in 
the  Chicago  metropolitan  area  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  being  about  35 
miles  distant  from  Chicago's  downtown. 

Like  other  young  commimities. 
Streamwood  has  experienced  growing 
pains.  Problems  of  zoning,  land  use. 
parks  and  recreation,  industrial  growth, 
schools,  streets,  and  sidewalks,  and  many 
others  are  not  unique  to  Streamwood. 
But  the  citizens  -of  Streamwood  have  de- 
termined to  beat  these  problems;  they 
have  determined  to  harness  their  collec- 
tive energies  in  order  to  become  a  world- 
beating  community.  They  have  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  improve  their  com- 
munity— and  without  any  matching 
Federal  funds  and  without  moneys  from 
any  governmental  agency. 

Streamwood  will  celebrate,  as  a  part  of 
it,s  long-i"ange  improvement  program. 
with  a  mighty,  old-fashioned  Fourth  of 
July  celebration  this  year.  The  celebra- 
tion will  stress  the  suburb's  roots,  its 
heritage,  its  pride  in  self-accomplish- 
ment, and  its  patriotism.  The  July  4 
celebi-ation  will  feattu-e  an  afternoon 
picnic  in  the  park,  races  and  contests,  a 

band,  and  an  orator  who  will  speak  on 
patriotism    in    the    grand   old    tradition. 

Children  and  adults  alike  will  be  pro- 
vided with  copies  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  An  American  flag  will 
be  presented  to  the  community  and  many 
flags  will  be  waved. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  offer  my  most 
sincere  congratulations  to  Streamwood's 
village  president  and  board  of  trustees. 
They  are:  Village  President  Nick  Kosan 
and  Village  Trustees  Robert  A.  Crawford. 
Robert  J.  Moisan,  Howard  D.  Nichols. 
William  H.  Potter.  William  M.  Rafter, 
and  Lawrence  J.  Rossdeutcher.  These 
are  but  seven  of  Streamwood's  residents 
who  are  propelling  the  conununity  to  the 
forefront  of  suburbia.  They  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  community's  spirit. 

In  keeping  with  Its  program  of  ex- 
cellence, Streamwood  has  adopted  as  Its 
motto.  "The  City  With  a  Smile."  In  this 
regard,  the  village  is  cooperating  with 
the  National  Confectioners  Association  in 
singling  out  "champion  smilers"  and 
making  them  honorary  citizens  of  the 
village. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Streamwood 
edition  of  the  northwest  suburban  area's 
Paddock  Publications  very  excellently 
analyzed  the  village's  Improvement  pro- 
gram. I  Include  this  article  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Boost  Strfamwooc  Program  Unveiled — 

Adopt  Smu-e  Slogan 
Streamwood  unveiled  its  multifaceted 
community  improvement  program  Friday 
(AprU  2)  before  a  crowd  of  more  than  90 
community  leaders  and  residents  at  Its  civic 
center  on  Bartlett  Roed. 

Nick  Kosan.  village  president,  said  the  pro- 
motional program  is  aimed  at  encouraging 
residents  to  take  greater  pride  and  a  more 
active  part  in  their  community  and  to  em- 
phasize to  our  neighboring  communities 
some  of  the  favorable  aspects  of  Stream- 
wood. 

The  program  was  revealed  by  Kosan's 
special  aaslstant  for  civic  affairs.  Sid  Cato, 
to  a  crowd  that  grew  steadily  more  enthusi- 
astic as  the  plans  were  outlined. 
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Cato  said  all  points  In  the  program  were 
not  new  and  that  many  had  been  tried  be- 
fore in  the  village  on  a  smaller  basis. 

However,  he  said  he  thought  it  was  unique 
In  that  It  combined  many  old  proposals 
with  some  new  ones  on  a  community  level. 

Cato  admitted  Streamwood  had  got  off  to 
somewhat  of  a  bad  start  as  a  village  and 
often  has  been  surrounded  by  conflict. 

"A  friend  told  me  that  if  we  could  harness 
that  energy  we  would  have  a  world-beating 
community,"  he  said.  "I  agree.  I  think 
right  now  Is  the  time  to  harness  this  energy." 

He  said  the  program  wouldn't  cure  "all  our 
Ills,  solve  all  our  problems,"  but  added  he 
felt  "with  strong  community  support,  it  can 
benefit  Streamwood  greatly." 

Activities  In  the  program  will  Include : 

1.  The  recently  concluded  fund  drive  for 
Little  City,  a  Palatine  home  for  mentally 
handicapped  children. 

2.  Paint  up.  clean  up  week  at  the  end  of 
April. 

3.  An  old-fashioned  Fourth  of  July  "com- 
plete with  a  mammoth  parade,  picnic  In  the 
park  with  sack  races  and  watermelon-eating 
contests  and  "maybe  even  a  band  to  play  and 
fireworks  to  wrap  up  *tie  day." 

Cato  said  he  hoped  the  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  would  become  a  permanent  part 
of  Streamwood  activities,  and  he  Indicated 
announcement  of  a  general  chairman  for  the 
event  would  be  made  at  the  end  of  April. 

4.  Koean,  In  a  discussion  Monday,  added 
this  point :  arrangements  are  now  being  made 
to  hold  a  fish  derby  this  summer  with 
trophies  for  the  biggest  and  smiillest  fish. 
The  Village  Is  presently  trying  to  get  the 
fish  from  the  State. 

5.  Observance  of  National  Smile  Week. 
Aug.  2-7.  (This  will  be  great  fun,  Cato  pre- 
dicted.) 

6.  Arbor  Week:  a  widespread  tree-;?l.inting 
program  that  will  help  overcome  what  we 
feel  is  one  of  Slreamwood's  biggest  prob- 
lems— beauty  of  the  village. 

7.  Back  to  school :  A  program  aiined  at  both 
the  safety  aspect  and  school  dropouts.  Cato 
indicated  motorists  would  be  reminded  of 
their  obligation  to  watch  for  children,  while 
perhaps  inspirational  messages  or  statements 
from  our  President  wou'.d  help  to  keep  drop- 
outs in  school. 

8.  Pall  fix-up,  clean-up. 

9.  Chicago  Christmas  p.irade  flor.t. 

10.  Chrlftmas  tree  lighting  and  ho;;-p  dec- 
oratio:is  .-^n  a  community  basis. 

Cato  said  Kosan  and  the  viUape  bcaid  h:d 
given  him  full  cooper.ition  in  lor.Tiing  the 
progr;im  and  that  many  of  the  ideas  origi- 
nated with  the  village  pre.-ident. 

Points  in  the  program  would  be  spelled 
out  in  a  later  series  of  announcements,  he 
continued.  C.ito  dwelt  on  the  new  lock  of 
Streamwood.  discussing  at  length  creation 
of  a  new  slogan.  "City  with  a  Smile"' 

Other  activities  planned  during  the  1965 
program  include  a  concerted  effort  to  up- 
grade public  service,  a  contest  to  design  a 
flag  for  Streamwood  and  creation  of  a  speak- 
ers' bureau  to  carry  the  word  about  Stream- 
wood  far  and  w.de. 

He  indicated  Tliomas  Duddy  would  be 
chairman  of  tne  speakers'  bureau.  He  also 
said  a  public  service  citation  would  b« 
created  to  upgrade  the  area  of  the  program 
and  that  the  village  hoped  to  single  out 
such  individurUs  as  chairmen  of  commls- 
fions  for  their  efforts  through  news  releases 
or  specifU  ceremonies. 

To  aid  the  program,  he  asked  community 
leadt-rs  to  do  six  things: 

1  Support  Streamwood.  Take  pride  in  it 
and  show  that  you  do. 

2.  Buy  the  boosters'  kit  and  use  it.  "And 
nbove  ull  get  your  teenagers  who  go  to 
school  In  Elgin  to  booet  Streamwood  by 
wearing  the  campaign  buttons." 

3.  Tell  your  friends  and  relatives  elsewhere 
about  Streamwood. 

4  Let  builders  know  erf  potential  homo- 
buyers   here    (and)    teU  the  oocmneroe  and 


industry  conunlsslon  of   businesses   or  fac- 
tories  Interested  in  establishing  here. 

5.  Support  those  who  do  sa^e  you  either 
in  an  elective  or  appointive  cai>aclty. 

6.  Help  In  civic  projects  and  volunteer  for 
public  service. 

Cato  Indicated  Kosan  has  authorized  him 
to  tell  them  that  the  president  and  village 
board,  in  turn,  promised  civic  improvement 
in  1965.  Including  beautificatlon  of  the  vil- 
lage, especially  approaches  to  the  commu- 
nity; additional  parks  to  be  created  and 
existing  ones  to  be  improved:  and  village 
roadways.  Including  those  under  county  or 
State  jvu-isdiction.  kept  neater  and  cleaner 
with  weeds  cut  often. 

In  addition,  the  elected  offici.als.  Cato  said, 
would  increase  the  friendlinees  on  the  part 
of  village  employees,  including  police;  to 
residents  and  out-of-tovsmers,  obtain  storm 
sewers  with  greater  capacity  and  bring  more 
businesses  to  the  commtmlty  in  part  through 
the  efforts  of  the  commerce  and  industry 
commission. 

Cato  also  revealed  that  the  village  has  a 
letter  from  State  Senator  John  Graham  of 
Barrington,  informing  them  that  he  was 
trying  to  get  Streamwood  identified  on  the 
Northwest  Tollway. 

Kosan,  in  an  official  proclamation,  de- 
clared Streamwood  "to  be  the  city  with  a 
sriile." 

And,  in  what  may  be  the  battle  cry  of 
the  new  Streamwood.  Cato  concluded  his 
presentation  with  the  following: 

"We're  going  to  try  harder  in  1965  because 
we  want  to  be  the  best." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  hail  and 
applaud  "The  City  With  a  Smile," 
Streamwood,  111.  It  is  my  hope  that 
communities  far  and  near  may  learn  of 
Streamwood's  program  for  improvement. 
Theirs  Is  an  example  which  warrants 
emulation. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaicer.  on  Me- 
morial Day  of  this  year  a  nine-hole  golf 
course  was  opened  to  use  by  its  members 
near  the  community  of  Dows.  Iowa,  in 
the  district  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting. It  marked  the  climax  of  a  year's 
effort,  with  the  cour.so  cor..'^trnctP<l  al- 
most entirely  by  vo'.untccr  help. 

What  is  sigmificant.  av.d  in  this  day 
and  age  rather  unu.^ual.  about  this  proj- 
ect is  the  fact  that  the  .^poii.^ors  did  not 
look  to  Wasliinm-on  for  help.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  they  could  have  received  a 
substantial  Federal  loan,  but  to  their 
credit  they  decided  to  go  it  alone. 

I  congratulate  the  sponsors  and  all  of 
those  who  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  project.  They  have  demonstrated 
that  a  job  can  be  done  through  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  hard  ?iork  without 
the  help  of  "Big  Brother"  in  Washington. 

Following  is  an  article  concerning  the 
Dows  enterprise  which  appeared  in  the 
Des  Moines  Tribune: 

Dows  Opening  Its  Golp  Coir-e 
(By  Herb  Owens ) 

Dows.  Iowa. — Memorial  Day  will  mark  the 
cUmaz   or   a  yecu-'a    effort   as   the    nine-hole 


Dows  Golf  Course  Is  opened  to  use  by  its 
members. 

The  course,  constructed  almost  entirely  by 
volunteer  labor,  is  on  what  was  the  52-acre 
Albert  Thomas  farm  a  mile  east  of  this  882- 
population  town  on  the  Wrlght-Pranklia 
County  line. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  about  15 
Dows  businessmen  organized  to  promote  this 
project.  There  was  a  possibility  of  getting  a 
$100,000  Government  loan,  but  the  sponso:^ 
decided  to  go  it  alone. 

By  sale  of  shares  in  Dows  Golf  Course,  Inc  . 
by  a  benefit  dance,  by  lesser  money-raising 
ventures,  they  gathered  enough  ftinds  to  pu.'- 
chase  the  Thomas  farm  and  build  the  cours-f . 

One  hundred  and  thirty  trees  had  to  be 
bulldozed  from  a  rolling  timber  area  to  make 
fairways.  Gravel,  black  dirt  and  peat — 500 
tons  of  each — were  hauled  in  and  mixed  to 
build  the  grass  greens. 

Wives  and  children  of  the  golf  club's  mem- 
bers combed  the  entire  course,  picking  tip 
tons,  literally,  of  stones. 

All  farm  buildings  except  the  farmhouse 
and  the  old  beehotise — where  bees  were 
stored  winters  and  where  their  honey  wns 
processed — were  razed  or  moved  off  the 
grounds.  The  beehouse  wlU  be  a  golf  shop 
and  storage  building.  The  farmhotise  has 
been  remodeled  Into  a  clubhouse — three 
small  rooms  being  converted  Into  one  large 
main  clubroom.  Mahogany  i>aneling  was 
used.  Restrooms  were  Installed,  and  the 
kitchen  was  modernized. 

"We  are  planning  ladies'  day  on  Tuesdays 
and  men's  stag  night  every  Thursday,"  said 
A.  A.  (Bud)  Williams,  real  estate  agent  who 
is  president  of  Dows  Golf  Cotirse,  Inc. 

Verandas  will  be  built  on  the  clubhouse 
and  there'll  be  a  shuffleboard  cotirt  beside 
it.  Work  on  a  large  playground  for  chil- 
dren Is  underway.  A  timber  area  at  one 
corner  of  the  course  will  become  a  picnic 
area,. 

The  club,  which  has  more  than  100  share- 
holders (including  several  former  resident.^ 
now  in  California  who  subscribed  because 
they  lelt  Dows  needed  the  golf  course,  wrs 
designed  under  the  counsel  of  Prof.  Arthur  F 
Cott.  of  Iowa  State  University. 

Most  of  the  fairways  nin  north  and  south. 
to  reduce  the  need  for  golfers  to  look  into 
the  sun.  And  they'll  come  close  to  the 
clubhouse  three  times  in  a  rotmd  of  play 

Besides  President  Williams,  club  office;  3 
are  V.  O.  (Andy)  Anderson,  appliance  dealer, 
as  vice  president;  Elmer  Hanson,  Insurance 
agent,  as  secretary,  and  Robert  O.  Willitt*  of 
Farmers  State  Bank  as  treasurer. 
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Proper  and  Persuasive  Foreign  Relations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF    CALIFORKIA 
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Wednesday,  June  30,  1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gaiy 
Player  of  South  Africa,  has  demoi- 
strated.  di'amatically,  that  he  is  a  great 
golfer — and  a  great  sportsman — and  p. 
great  man.  Even  though  small  in  phy.-- 
ical  stature,  he  has  fought  and  worktd 
his  way  to  the  top  in  one  of  the  mo.^i 
fiercely  competitive  and  demanding  of 
all  individual  sports. 

Gai-y  Player  has  always  been  a  gentle- 
man— perhaps  the  finest  attribute  a  man 
can  possess.  He  is  considerate  and  un- 
derstanding of  all  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact; — his  family,  friends,  competi- 
tors, and  the  citizens  of  foreign  lands 


Few  greats  of  the  sports  world  have 
provided  such  a  wholesome  example  for 
young  people — and  for  other  champions. 

ai;  well. 

After  winning  the  recent  U.S.  Open, 
a'-.d  achieving  the  fabled  "grand  slam" 
of  golf,  Gary  Player  gave  his  win- 
nings to  an  American  charity  and  to  pro- 
mote American  junior  golfing  activities. 
T'le  amount  was  substantial  in  terms  of 
dollars,  but  these  gifts  pale  in  compari- 
son with  what  Gary  Player  has  given  in 
terms  of  human  imderstanding. 

His  approach  to  the  challenges  of 
cl.ampionship  golf  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  young  people,  everywhere. 

Gary  Player  has  said : 

It's  no  \jse  Jtist  asking  God  to  please  let 
yL'U  win.  You  must  do  something  about  It 
youTBelf  •  •  *.  I  try  to  love  each  course  I 
p.iy.  I  cant  fight  each  course  •  •  •  Golf 
asks  something  of  a  man.  It  makes  one 
loathe  mediocrity.  It  seems  to  say,  "If  you 
are  going  to  keep  company  with  me,  don't 
embarrass  me." 

The  times  cry  out  for  more  such  men — 
men  of  character,  men  who  aspire  to 
greatness,  men  of  the  stuff  of  which 
h'^roes  are  made.  Such  men  succeed  by 
initiative,  by  developing  their  God-given 
abilities  through  persistence  and  effort. 
The  life  and  achievements  of  Gary  Player 
are  worthy  of  study  and  emulation  by 
all— and  especially  the  young— who  de- 
sire to  make  a  positive,  genuine  contribu- 
tion to  our  society. 


Patriotism  Vital? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1965 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  amazed  and  appalled  recently  upon 
St  eing  the  results  of  a  poll  taken  among 
high  school  and  college  juniors  by  North- 
western, Purdue,  and  Wisconsin  Univer- 
sities and  the  magazine  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  Among  other  things,  the 
poll  showed  that  82  percent — 82  percent 
of  the  students  deny  that  patriotism  is 
\  ital  and  plays  an  importiint  part  in  our 
lives. 

Whither  are  we  drifting?  There  was 
a  time  when  young  Americans,  almost  to 
a  man,  were  proud  to  fight — and  even 
die — for  our  country.  But  now?  We 
V  itness  increasing  numbers  who  de- 
fiantly bum  their  draft  cards,  saying 
t!iey  will  not  fight.  They  conduct  sit-ins 
and  lie-ins  protesting  our  country's  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam — not  an  exercise  of  the 
liberty  of  free  speech  guai-anteed  to  us 
I  nder  the  Constitution,  but  rather  an  ex- 
rrcise  of  license  which  would  result  in 
imprisonment  or  a  firing  squad  if  con- 
c acted  under  the  Red  flag  of  communism 
vv  hich  many  of  them  are  actively  seeking 
to  justify. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  20  percent 
noted  in  the  poll — not  because  I  feel  they 
r.re  not  loyal,  but  because  they  could  pro- 
\;de  a  fertile  breeding  ground  for  those 


who  are  disloyal  and  who  use  every 
means — every  subterfuge— to  destroy 
our  system  of  govenunent.  Not  since 
the  depression  days  has  the  extreme  of 
the  political  left  been  so  active  on  our 
college  campuses.  Organizations  such 
as  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs,  the  Trot- 
skyite  Young  Socialist  Alliance,  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society,  and 
many  others  are  setting  the  pace  of  re- 
action and  law-defying  demonstrations 
to  a  great  degree  on  our  college  cam- 
puses. _.  ,,    . 

In  addition  to  the  sit-ins  and  lie-ins 
in  protest  of  our  policy  in  Vietnam,  wit- 
ness the  disgraceful  actions  of  some  stu- 
dents in  the  smut  campaign  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Witness  the  ac- 
tions of  students  a  short  while  ago  at  a 
meeting  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  and  more  recently 
by  other  youths  at  a  similar  meetmg  in 
Chicago.  Witness  the  actions  of  a  hand- 
ful of  students  who,  in  defiance  of  a  di- 
rect order  of  their  Government,  visited 
Cuba  as  guests  of  the  infamous  Fidel 
Castro— and  applauded  when  shown 
movies  of  American  planes  being  shot 
down  in  Korea. 

Admittedly,  these  students  are  a  dis- 
tinct minority.  But  it  seems  that  their 
actions  are  being  encouraged  in  some 
cases  by  permissive,  spineless,  and  beat- 
nik-type college  professors  and  adminis- 
trators who  have  allowed  a  complete 
breakdown  in  classroom  discipline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Dave  Ainsworth, 
owner  and  general  manager  of  radio  sta- 
tion KSRA  in  Salmon,  Idaho,  on  June 
20  aired  an  excellent  editorial  dealing 
with  this  subject. 

Under  permission  to  include  extrane- 
ous material,  the  editorial  follows: 


It  Seems  to  Me 

Good  afternoon,  friends,  two  of  three 
members  of  a  California  legislative  com- 
mittee on  un-American  activities  have  re- 
ported that  Communist  sympathizers  con- 
trolled the  recent  student  uprising  on  the 
University  of  California  Berkeley  campus. 

The  two  members  of  the  committee  who 
signed  the  report — a  third  withheld  his 
signature — charged  that  the  Communist 
svmpathlzers  were  encouraged  by  policies  of 
recognized  liberal  university  president. 
Clark  Kerr.  Mr.  Kerr  came  back  later  with 
the  statement  that  the  report  was  laden 
with  misinformation.  The  accuracy  of  the 
report,  however,  If  not  of  particular  import — 
if  you  happened  to  see  the  CBS  news  docu- 
mentary on  "The  Berkeley  Rebels."  which 
was  shown  last  Monday  evening.  It  was 
telecast  on  KID-TV. 

When  it  got  down  to  the  sex  problems  of 
the  "Berkeley  Rebels" — they  seem,  by  the 
way.  to  t>elieve  that  they  discovered  sex — I 
gave  up  and  shut  the  thing  off.  Up  to  that 
time,  however.  It  was  to  a  certain  extent 
interesting — as  a  dociunent  Illustrating  what 
happens  when  discipline  Is  relaxed  to  the 
extent  that  young  people  who  think  they 
are  old  enough  to  know  what  they  want,  but 
are  unwilling  to  recognize  the  fact  that  they 
are  adults  with  adult  responsibilities,  get  the 
Idea  they  can  run  things — and  are  allowed 
to  do  so. 

Parts  of  the  documentary  were  so  amaz- 
irp  as  to  be  almost  dismaying. 

Tlie  very  overproduced  sequence,  for  In- 
.^tnnce — of  the  woe-begone  gal  wandering 
:iround  through  shelves  of  books — whether  It 
w  as  supposed  to  be  a  bookstore  or  a  library — 
wr.sn't  made  clear — bemoaning  the  fact  thai 


she  had  got  an  education  in  spite  of  rather 
than  because  of  the  university.  She,  It  was 
Indicated,  had  had  to  do  her  own  studying 
in  order  to  get  what  she  considered  to  be 
an  education. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  when  I 
went  to  college,  somewhere  In  the  course  of 
freshman  orientation  or  through  the  mouth 
of  sonie  professor  or  coUege  dean,  we  were 
told  that  the  college  could  not  spoonfeed  us 
into  an  education. 

About  all  the  college  could  do,  we  were 
told,  was  to  so  stimulate  our  Interests  In  an 
education — give  us  some  leads — that  we 
would  go  ahead  and  engender  our  own  edu- 
cation. It  sticks  in  my  mind  that  we  were 
told  we  weren't  expected  to  believe  Impliclty 
what  we  were  told  in  lectures  by  our  profes- 
sors, but  rather  by  our  own  study  and  re- 
search prove  to  ourselves  whether  we  wanted 
to  agree  with  them  or  not. 

It  seems  to  me  we  were  told  that  the  basis 
of  an  education  might  not  necessarily  be  the 
stuffing  of  OUT  minds  with  a  wealth  of  mis- 
cellaneous facts  and  figures,  but  rather  that 
we  should  know  where  to  go  and  where  to 
look  for  the  information  we  wanted  at  the 
time  we  wanted  it. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  poor  woebegone 
"Berkeley  rebel."  as  she  wandered  through 
the  piles  of  books  at  the  behest  of  the  tele- 
vision documentary  director,  was  proving  (If 
she  does  have  an  education  that  qualifies 
her  for  a  diploma)  that  she  has  acquired  an 
education  in  spite  of  herself,  rather  than  In 
spite  of  the  university. 

Elsewhere  In  the  documentary  were  pic- 
tures of  classes  with  students  sitting  lolling 
In  the  classrooms  and  snv>klng  as  they  lis- 
tened to  lectures.  This  seemed  Just  a  little 
beyond  the  realm  of  what  I  consider  to  be 
good  and  disciplined  education.  It's  a  well- 
known  fact  that  I  have  no  objection  to  smok- 
ing. That's  not  the  point.  Lolling  in  a 
classroom  and  puffing  a  cigarette  as  one 
listens  to  a  lect\irc  is  another  matter.  It's 
not  of  the  right  and  wrong  of  smoking,  but 
the  right  and  wrong  of  classroom  discipline. 
It  was  difficult  for  me  to  stomach  the  pic- 
tures of  a  shaggy-haired,  disreputably  dressed 
instructor  standing  in  front  of  a  class  and 
lecturing  on  mathematics.  And  If  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  correctly,  he  had  a  cigarette 
dangling  from  his  unused  hand  as  he  il- 
lustrated a  point  at  the  blackboard. 

Perhaps  it's  all  right,  but  I  wonder  If  it 
does  anything  to  lend  to  the  necessary  re- 
spect for  education,  the  institution,  and  the 
whole  system  of  higher  learning. 

Amtising  was  the  conformity  in  non- 
conformity of  the  leaders  who  were  inter- 
viewed in  the  documentary.  The  men — 
many  of  them  bearded,  most  of  them  shaggy 
haired,  slovenly  In  dress;  the  girls  apparently 
without  makeup,  with  long  lank  hair  hang- 
ing to  their  shoulders.  Yes.  the  complete 
nonconformists,  complaining  of  the  machine 
but  forgetting  the  fact  that  In  their  non- 
conformity, they  become  conformists  to  their 
ow^l  pattern. 

Tragic  w.is  the  complaint  the  "rebels  ' — 
most  were  in  their  early  twenties — of  what 
the  "adults"  were  doing  or  tnring  to  do  to 
them. 

Could  it  possibly  be  that  the  Berkeley 
rebels— the  rebels  who  are  cropping  up  on 
the  campuses  all  over  the  country — actually 
are  already  adults  who  refuse  to  accept  the 
responsibiities  of  adulthood.  It  makes  one 
wonder. 

It  also  causes  one  to  wonder  If  we  in  this 
country,  unfortunately,  are  beginning  to  ac- 
ctmiulate  a  corps  of  professional  students  as 
has  been  the  case  in  so  many  of  the  Latin 
American  and  European  countries.  Is  the 
search  for  education  leading  to  a  class  of 
professional  students  who  would  rather  con- 
tinue their  student  status  than  get  out  la 
the  world  and  make  use  of  the  educatioa 
that  is  being  provided  for  them? 
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It  is  particularly  tragic  that  so  much  of  the 
rebellion  Is  taking  place  in  instltutlcxis 
where  the  taxpayers'  money  provides  these 
so-called  fountalnheads  of  education. 

Of  course,  one  has  to  wonder  If  these 
young  adiilts  of  today  have  any  Ides  that 
they  are  the  original  rebels.  This  has  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time.  But,  up  to  now, 
some  variety  of  discipline  has  been  enforced, 
and  the  rebellion  didn't  get  out  of  hand. 

I  remember  very  well  a  similar  situation, 
in  which  a  group  of  students  thought  they 
could  make  policy  in  the  Institution  In  which 
they  were  enrolled.  One  of  the  ringleaders 
was  asked  a  very  pointed  question  by  the 
dean  of  students. 

The  question  was  simply  this,  "What  are 
you  doing  here?  Why  are  you  enrolled  In 
this  school?" 

The  answer  from  the  student  was  that  he 
had  come  there  to  school  because  he  felt 
that  it  was  there  he  could  get  what  he  was 
looking  for  in  the  subject  he  wanted  to  pur- 
sue. 

The  dean's  reply  summed  up  the  whole 
subject  so  far  as  the  college  was  concerned, 
and  it  took  care  of  the  rebellion.  He  said 
something  like  this: 

"We're  happy  to  have  you  here.  We're 
happy  you  chose  this  school  because  you  felt 
it  would  give  you  what  you  are  looking  for. 
But.  when  you  chose  this  school  and  enrolled 
here,  implicit  in  your  enrollment  was  an 
agreement  that  you  would  abide  by  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  school.  We  hope  you'll 
stay  here.  But  If  you  don't  like  It,  perhaps 
the  best  thing  for  you  to  do  is  get  out  and 
go  to  a  school  In  which  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions fit  with  what  you  think.  We  don't  need 
you  here.  You're  the  one  who  feels  you  need 
the  school.  Either  agree  to  abide  by  the 
rules  or  get  out." 

Perhaps  a  little  of  that  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  California  and  other  schools 
where  the  rebels  are  arising  might  be  the 
answer. 

If  the  students  go  on  strike  let  them.  go. 
If  they  don't  like  the  situation  at  the  uni- 
versity, let  them  and  a  better  place  to  go. 

Sooner  or  later,  these  rebels,  who  appar- 
ently have  many  complaints  but  no  answers, 
will  have  to  learn  that  there  are  some  disci- 
plines in  life.  The  beard,  the  shaggy  hair, 
the  slovenly  dress  of  their  version  of  non- 
conformity are  not  the  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems of  this  tension -torn  world. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  we  had  tiie  beat- 
niks. Today  we  have  the  "Berkeley  rebels." 
What  next? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1965 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  given 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington, 
the  Honorable  Catherine  May,  before 
the  1965  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Maryland-District  of  Columbia-Dela- 
ware Broadcasters  Association  held  on 
June  17-19.  1965. 

I  know  the  membership  is  aware  of 
the  range  of  Representative  May's 
many  interests  and  the  meticulous  man- 
ner in  which  she  documents  her  case. 
Her  presentation  is  an  excellent  one  and 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  entire 
membership : 


Address  op  Hon.  Catherine  Mat,  Concress- 

WOMAN  FBOM  THK  STATK  Ot  WASHINGTON 

A  year  ago  this  month  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  your  convention  In  this  city, 
and  to  find  myseif  once  again  a  guest  and 
participant  at  your  convention  is  indeed  a 
great  pleasxire.  For  one  thing,  the  goal  oif 
every  politician  is  a  return  engagement;  (2) 
you  pick  such  nice  places  for  your  conven- 
tions (usually  I  get  asked  to  speak  In  one  of 
the  Canadian  border  comnwinities  in  mid- 
winter); (3)  as  you  know,  I  have  a  kinship 
in  my  career  background  with  the  broad- 
casting indvistry  which  means  that  I  once 
again  have  this  opportunity  to  see  if  we 
can't  cement  our  working  relationships,  I.e., 
with  myself  representing  Congress  and  you, 
as  members  of  a  vitally  important  industry 
in  the  private  sector. 

Last  year  you  may  remember  that  my  talk 
then  dealt  with  the  theme  of  the  constant 
struggle  between  business  and  Government 
over  who  is  going  to  control  our  national 
economy — ^and  thence  the  welfare  and  free- 
dom of  all  of  us.  At  that  time  I  said  and  I 
quote  myself,  "some  of  you  are  worried  about 
where  the  yellow  went — more  of  you  had 
better  be  concerned  about  where  the  freedom 
went."  Well,  1  year  later,  the  teeth  may  be 
getting  whiter,  but  the  light  of  freedom  is 
not  burning  any  brighter. 

Since  I  last  spoke  in  your  interest  area,  a 
rather  violent  political  upheaval  has  shaken 
our  country  from  coast  to  coast.  As  a  re- 
sult of  that  political  upheaval  I  stand  before 
you  today  as  a  member  of  the  "Whooping 
Crane  Society,"  i.e.,  a  svinlvor  Republican. 
.\nd.  as  such.  I  feel  compelled  to  admit 
honestly  that  there  are  growing  indications 
th.%t  the  Republican  Party  may  not  be  as 
domln.int  today  in  the  Nation's  affairs  as  It 
was  in  the  heyday  of  Lincoln.  Teddy  Roose- 
velt, and  Dwight  D.  Eisenhorwer. 

This  last  year  we  made  9  major  blunder. 
We  transgressed  a  political  axiom,  never  ask 
a  question  in  public  unless  you  know  in  ad- 
vance what  the  answer  will  be. 

We  Republicans  asked  our  countrvTuen, 
'Why  not  victory?" 

The  answer  came  roaring  back.  "You're 
short  16  million  votes,  that's  wliy  not  vic- 
tory." 

So.  let  there  be  no  mistiike  about  it — I 
stand  before  you  today  minxis  a  union  card 
in  the  Great  Society.  In  addition,  I  hum- 
bly confess  I  may  never  qviallfy  for  member- 
ship because  I  am  having  so  much  difficulty 
understanding  some  of  the  messages  that  are 
being  sent  up  to  us  on  Capitol  Hill  by  major 
spokesmen  for  the  Great  Society.  As  1  am 
sure  you  know,  they  are  telling  us  that  Amer- 
ica is  a  paradise  lost,  to  be  federally  re- 
gained. Within  the  context  of  one  public 
statement  we  are  told  that  American  people 
are  poverty  ridden,  ignorant,  pressed  into 
slums,  our  water  poisoned,  our  food  contami- 
nated, our  cosmetics  defiled,  and  our  air  and 
air  waves  polluted  But,  at  the  same  time, 
thank  goodness,  in  only  4  enlightened 
years  we  have  become  the  richest,  strongest, 
best  educated,  and  healthiest  people  in  all 
the  world.  Obviously,  this  means  we  must 
embark  upon  a  realistic  and  businesslike  pro- 
gram— in  short,  frugally  extravagant  and 
cautiously  bold — for  only  through  liberal 
conservatism  can  we  ever  achieve  chronic 
deficits  that  are  fiscally  sound. 

In  addition  to  being  very  busy  trying  to 
understand  the  "blueprint  for  the  grand  de- 
sign." I  have  (Since  the  calamitous  day  of 
November  3»  also  been  mudh  Involved  with 
the  "saga  of  good  fellowship"  that  has  been 
going  on  in  the  Republican  Party  as  we  im- 
mediately began.  In  traditional  Republican 
style,  to  close  our  ranks  and  build  party 
unity.  You  know,  those  fellows  who  say  the 
Republican  Party  is  dead  and  gone  Just 
haven't  been  listening  to  your  news  broad- 
casts. We  Republicans  haven't  had  surh  fun 
since  the  cadets  at  The  Citadel  in  Charleston 


lofted  the  first  shells  into  Fort  Siunter  103 
years  ago. 

Never  has  so  sm&ll  a  party  so  greatly  bled. 

Clearly  we  Republicans  are  vital  and 
strong — so  much  so,  to  paraplirase  Thomas 
Jefferson,  we  are  drenching  the  tree  of  liberty 
with  the  blood  of  our  own  patriots. 

And  now,  quickly  liefore  you  think  I  am 
trjTing  to  make  a  partisan  speech  here  today, 
I  am  going  to  bring  In  mention  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats. Maybe  we  Republicans  do  liave  a 
little  family  spat  now  and  then.  But,  really, 
this  is  nothing  as  compared  to  our  political 
competitors  who  wear  the  brand  "L.B.J. '  i 
think  the  Democrats  are  detecting  symptoms 
of  f raticide  in  their  own  party.  With  Lyndon 
to  the  right  of  them,  Hubert  to  the  left  of 
them  into  the  valley  of  1968  will  charge 
Bobby  and  Teddy. 

But,  seriously,  why  am  I  rehashing  the 
story  of  last  November's  election?  Mainly 
because  It  had  so  many  tragic  implicaticis 
for  the  political  future  of  this  Nation.  Ple.^se 
believe  me.  I  do  not  say  this  as  a  partisan 
Republican.  Rather,  I  say  it  as  a  citizen  vf  ry 
partisan  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

We  all  recognize  that  there  is  nothing  m 
our  Constitution  that  ordains  or  mandates 
that  we  have  to  run  oiu  Government  through 
two  great  political  parties.  But,  almost  from 
the  start  otu*  Nation  made  such  a  choice  be- 
cause by  so  doing  we  avoided  the  chaos  of 
multigovernment,  we  avoided  the  loss  of  free- 
dom of  the  single  party,  and  we  built  into 
our  Government  an  additional  set  of  checks 
and  balances.  As  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike  realize  not  only  does  a  strong 
second  party  provide  the  electorate  with  letr- 
islative  alternatives  but  with  a  remarkable 
high  level  of  frankness  and  honesty  also. 
But.  today,  to  all  intents  and  piu-poses,  we 
have  no  viable  minority  party  In  Americ. 
You  all  know  the  statistics  of  the  2-to-l  and 
sometimes  3-to-l  odds  of  the  Republicans 
versus  the  Democrats  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, among  the  Governors  and  In  onr 
State  legislatures.  This  statistical  minoriiv 
translates  itself  into  serious  implications  for 
the  supposed  constitutional  separation  of 
the  two  branches  of  government.  Today  the 
executive  branch  is  a  literal  powerhouse  of 
strength — the  President  has  virtually  unlim- 
ited resources  for  working  his  will.  A  veriti- 
ble  army  of  experts,  authorities,  researchers 
propagandists  and  the  like. 

The  President  "is  also  kingpin  of  a  branch 
of  government  that  employs  2»4  million  civi- 
lians and  controls  the  destinies  of  2.600  000 
military  personnel.  These  two  groups  have 
a  payroll  cost  totalling  $26  billion  and  to- 
gether they  will  spend  over  127  billion  t..x 
dollars  for  fiscal  1966." 

I  am  sure  that  the  most  uninformed  Amer- 
ican citizen  once  given  these  facts  will  see 
how  easily  this  awesome  power  and  vast 
apparatus,  if  ever  used  Improperly,  could 
mean  the  withering  away  and  eventually  the 
death  of  the  two-party  system,  and  I  car.  t 
believe  that  there  is  any  responsible  Amer- 
ican citizen  today  who  would  like  to  defeiui 
a  one-party  system  in  this  Nation.  And  I  r.;n 
darned  sure  there  Is  no  member  of  your  i:  - 
dustry  who  doesn't  understand  the  importai.- 
co-relationship  between  the  survival  of  the 
two-party  system  and  the  survival  of  f  r.  e 
press  and  freedom  of  speech. 

Now,  the  first  priority  of  responsibility  lo 
rebuild  a  viable  Republican  minority  re.'^i 
upon  us  who  are  the  survivors  from  la  t 
November's  shambles.  Our  leadership  h  •= 
pledged  to  all  the  people  of  this  country  th.  i 
because  we  are  not  chained  to  the  proposals 
of  the  Executive,  we  are  free  to  fight  for  the 
right  of  all  Members  of  Congress,  both  Dem.  - 
crat  and  Republican,  to  speak  out  for  his 
convictions  and  the  good  of  his  constltuen. -. 
against  the  awesome  power  of  the  Executi\e 
machine.  And.  when  we  do  speak  out  as  a 
minority.  I  want  to  make  It  very  clear  th:  t 
we  do  so  to  shock  the  conscience,  not  Ju-t 
the    partisan   calculations,   of   the  majority. 
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W*'  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  come  up 
with  a  constructive  alternative  where  there 
is  a  need  for  one  and  it  will  be  devised  as 
our  way  of  saying  that  there  are  better  ways 
Icr  Americans  to  do  things.  We  know  our 
party  has  goals  and  programs  and  promises 
for  the  America  we  want  to  build  and  for  the 
Americans  who  must  do  that  building.  We 
be'.ieve  that  the  numerical  minority  of  this 
C.ngress  can  stUl  speak  with  the  voice  of  a 
m  ral  majority. 

We  may  not  win  (and  we  haven't  been 
w:.ining)  rollcall  votes — but  we  can  win  for 
Ar-.erica  that  all-important  second  look 
th  ,t  may  save  us  from  blindly  accepting  a 
Great  Society  that  might  be  Just  another 
gri.^t  mistake.  Just  another  scheme.  Just 
r.r.other  great  debt — accepted  without  due 
ccr.sideration.  But.  obviously  we  cannot  do 
th.s  unless  we  have  the  help  of  open  com- 
nrmication  lines  to  the  American  people 
through  the  medium  of  the  press. 

Xot  many  weeks  ago  I  was  a  very  interested 
bv-tander  at  a  very  unusual  meeting.  Mem- 
bers of  the  working  press  gave  a  special  din- 
ne-  for  some  Republican  Congressmen  of 
their  State  and  it  was  a  first  In  history 
for  that  area.  Those  who  were  in  atten- 
dance from  the  communications  media  of  the 
states  they  represented  all  stated  quite 
openly  that  they  were  active,  voting,  regis- 
tered Democrats.  But.  as  one  of  the  news- 
nun  explained  to  me,  "We  have  been  having 
some  rather  gloomy  second  thoughts  about 
t!i"  state  of  the  Nation  since  the  last  elec- 
V.on,  particularly  in  regard  to  yoiu-  party. 
\Vv  really  only  intended  to  wound  the  beast, 
ni.;t  kill  him."  Frankly,  I  gathered  from  the 
lowe  of  the  meeting  and  the  press  conference 
th.it  these  gentlemen  had  seen  the  handwrit- 
ing' on  the  wall  concerning  freedom  of  com- 
m  inlcatlons  when  the  Goverrunent  is  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  huge  majority.  (In  all 
h'^nesty.  I  think  they  were  saying  that  they 
w;.nted  to  help  us  build  the  strength  of  the 
minority  party  as  long  as  we  stayed  Just 
sh->rt  of  becoming  a  majority  party.)  I  wish 
1 1  Dtild  say  that  these  overtures  of  friendship 
fr  >m  the  communication  media  were  becom- 
ing generally  noticeable.  However,  our  latest 
St  idles  on  this  matter  have  not  been  very 
re  issurlng.  I  have  in  my  office  a  report  that 
slv'ws  some  interesting  facts  that  I  Would 
like  to  share  with  you  today.  Tlie  report,  in 
e?:-ence,  shows  that  If  the  trends  continue. 
Republicans  on  television  will  be  as  scarce  as 
he  :is  teeth  as  the  voice  of  the  Great  Society 
is  heard  in  the  land.  (By  the  way,  my  teen- 
Rc.  daughter  who  is  with  me  at  this  conven- 
tion, told  me  this  morning  that  she  think= 
yc  !  fellows  ought  to  be  allowed  to  broad- 
c:i  t  a  few  regular  programs  between  Johnson 
ST  -eches.) 

But,  back  to  this  report — did  yoxi  realize 
th  t  as  of  the  first  of  May.  CBS  has  not 
rr  rented  one  single  Republican  on  a  public 
:::  irs  program  in  1965?  It  is  true,  of  course 
t;  t  since  that  time,  as  the  summer  reruns 
T  ite  a  dwindling  atidicnce.  there  have  been 
..  ouple  of  Republican  appearances.  Still 
:■  ..?  difRcult  for  me  to  believe  that  no  Re- 
p  jlican  had  anything  worthwhile  to  con- 
tr  bute  to  "Face  the  Nation"  until  Stnator 
J    ;!N'  J.  W^.I.I.^MS  was  a  guest  May  30. 

\nd.  Just  so  CBS  won't  accu.-e  me  of 
p;.  king  on  them,  the  record  of  the  National 
B:  'adcasting  Co. — as  of  May  1,  the  "Today 
t!.  >w"  had  introduced  many  potitical  guests 
t  ts  viewing  audience,  but  Iocs  than  20  per- 
c  t.  of  them  were  ."^peaking  for  the  Repub- 
'.:  n  Party.  Why.  Barry  Goldwater  hful  a 
h  her  percentage  than  that  in  Johnson  City. 
T  :.  And.  for  those  who  delight  in  pictur- 
:  the  Republican  Party  as  a  group  of  tired 
'  ;  men.  may  I  say  that  any  Republican  who 
■'  rts  each  morning  with  the  "Today  Show" 
1  the  Washington  Post  gets  g^rey  in  a 
1  -ry.  On  "Meet  the  Press,"  in  the  first  5 
:  nihs  of  this  year,  only  three  Republicans 
'  sed  Lawrence  Spivak's  path.  And  the 
-     I  time  a  member  of  my  party  w.as  seen 


on  the  American  Broadcasting  Oo.'s  "Issues 
and  Answers"  the  calendar  read  February  21. 
Now.  since  the  election  a  nimaber  of  pro- 
posals have  been  made  to  assure  that  presi- 
dential candidates  In  future  years  will  have 
a  chance  to  meet  face  to  face  in  debate. 
Most  noticeable  of  the  proposals  came  from 
former  chairman  of  the  FCC,  Mr.  Minow. 
who  requested  that  networks  be  released 
from  equal  time  provisions  and  that  Instead 
they  he  required  to  make  available  4  hours 
of  prim.e  free  time  to  each  of  the  major 
political  parties  the  month  preceding  elec- 
tion day.  I  think  that  if  something  like  this 
is  done,  the  mouth  before  election  will  be  in 
excellent  hands.  But,  as  you  can  see,  it  Is 
the  47  months  that  follow  an  election  about 
which  I  am  concerned.  This  is  not  a  sour 
grapes  comment.  It  is  a  very  sincere  plea 
that  your  industry  which  prides  itself  on 
high  standards,  which  has  often  been  the 
model  of  self-regrulation.  to  hear  the  impli- 
cation in  these  words.  It  would  centalnly 
be  ironic  if  it  were  the  Republicans,  tradi- 
tionally opposed  to  Federal  Intrusion  Into 
any  part  of  the  private  sector,  who  should 
take  steps  which  would  make  the  "Fairness 
Doctrine"  a  stiff  legislative  reality.  At  the 
present  time,  the  only  enforcement  of  tne 
doctrine  occurs  when  a  station's  license  is 
up  for  renewal.  But,  you  know  and  I  know 
who  appoints  the  members  of  the  FOC — 
and,  when  was  the  last  time  you  heard  of 
anyone  losing  their  license  for  mistreating 
a  Republican. 

Finding  a  solution  that  will  satisfy  all 
parties  concerned  is  not  going  to  come  easily, 
of  covirse,  but  if  the  broadcasting  industry 
is  willing  to  admit  that  a  problem  does  exist, 
then  perhaps  we  £ire  already  fitting  the  last 
pieces  Into  the  puzzle. 

I  can  think  of  a  dozen  reasons  why  the 
British  rules  of  governing  political   broad- 
casting won't  work  here  In  the  United  States, 
but  I  think  it  is  rather  significant  that  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  1965,  BBC  presented 
70  speakers  from  the  Labor  Party.  70  from 
the     Conservative     Party     and     14     liberals. 
Latest  polls  taken  to  see  If  the  people  feel 
that  British  broadcasting  is  really  Impartial 
came    up    with    affirmative    responses    that 
ranged  from  66  to  85  percent.     By  contrast, 
the  results  of  a  nationwide  poll  conducted  by 
Harold   Stern  and  Jack  Boyle  were  carried 
in  the  Washington  Star  on  May  24.    It  found 
that   only  38   percent  approval  of  the  con- 
tent of  news  broadcasting,  while  54  percent 
found    them   unsatisfactory.     News  was  at- 
tacked as  slanted,  nonfactual.  and  lacking 
adequate  expression  of  conflicting  viewpoints. 
And.  by  the  way,  in  view  of  all  these  above 
s  atistics.  It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  you 
xhat  I  am  still  an  ardent  voire  in  the  vast 
congressional  wilderness  in  favor  of  allowing 
radio  and  television  editorializing     And.  this 
is  because  I  still  have  great  faith  that  your 
industry  is  going  to  have  the  maturity  and 
the   responsibilly  to  work  out   its  prohlems 
in  this  field,  not  only  ber.iuse  you  are  in- 
.spired  by  the  ever-present  threat  of  Federal 
rec;uhition.  but  because  you  know  tliut  unless 
we   protect   the   Independence   of   our   com- 
nuinlcations   media   we   open   up   addiiional 
opportunities  for  the  man.Tgcnient   of  news 
by' the  State. 

Ytni  have  many  good  friends  in  C> ingress 
on  both  side  of  the  aisle.  One  very  pood 
friend.  Congressman  W.m.ter  Rockrs.  had 
hoped  to  be  with  you  at  this  meeting,  but 
as  you  know,  had  a  conflicting  engacrement. 
However.  I  did  talk  to  Congressman  Rogers 
hef'.ire  I  left  about  the  several  bills  pending 
in  Congress  that  you  ha\e  discussed  in  yoiir 
panel  this  morning.  For  one  thing,  he  asked 
me  to  tell  you  that  extensive  hearings  on  the 
"Fairness  Doctrine"  will  quite  probably  start 
f^i-'metlme  in  early  August.  In  our  conver- 
sation, we  reaffirmed  our  mtittial  belief  that 
the  airwaves  should  be  policed  only  to  avoid 
chaos.    We  want  to  avoid  attempts  at  round- 


about censorsliip  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  will  do  all  we  can  to  keep  communica- 
tions-controlled decisions  in  Congress  be- 
cause this  is  the  best  way  to  serve  public 
Interest  In  that  we  are  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  public. 

We  are  anxious  to  work  out  the  problems 
of  CATV,  of  the  "fairness  doctrine"  and  other 
matters  without  setting  foot-ln-the-door 
precedents  for  Government  control  of  pro- 
gram content,  but  unless  you  In  your  in- 
dustry m.eet  your  responsibilities  you  dull 
the  weapons  of  your  congressional  friends 
who  must  fight  on  the  front  lines  against 
pressures  from  people  who  don't  understand 
the  basic  law. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  ask  your  indulgence 
in  allowing  me  to  rewrite  my  prescription  of 
advice  that  I  gave  last  year: 

1.  Wherever  you  can  in  your  Industry,  root 
out  the  problems,  correct  them,  and  prevent 
their  rectirrence.  This  Is  the  best  possible 
way  to  keep  your  enterprises  free  of  public 
criticisms,  unwarranted  restraints  and  Justi- 
fication for  the  use  of  the  Federal  shillelagh. 

2.  Remember  how  disheartening  and  con- 
fusing it  Is  to  youfTrlena*  In  public  life 
when  the  broadcasting  industry  comes  to  us 
with  a  babble  of  conflicting  voices.  I  under- 
stand how  difficult  it  is  to  achieve  harmony 
on  some  issues  that  cut  across  a  great  com- 
plex of  differing  Interests — but,  again,  where 
and  when  you  can.  strive  for  unity  on  the 
overriding  Issues.  For  only  then  can  your 
views  become  clearly  comprehended  by  peo- 
ple In  Government;  only  then  can  your  com- 
bined power  and  Influence  be  brought  fully 
to  Ijear.  And.  finally,  do  your  best,  your 
very  best,  all  the  time  to  pinpoint  the  areas 
that  invite  criticism,  and  then  move  with  a 
kind  of  boldness  and  decisiveness  you  have 
so  commendably  demonstrated  In  creating 
the  ever-improving  world  of  the  broadcast- 
ing Industry. 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  in  1801,  "In  every 
country  where  man  is  free  to  think  and  to 
speak,  differences  of  opinion  will  arise  from 
differences  of  perception,  and  the  imperfec- 
tion of  reason;  but  these  differences  when 
permitted,  as  In  this  happy  country,  to  purify 
themselves  by  free  discussion,  are  but  as 
passing  clouds  overspreading  our  land 
transiently  and  leaving  our  horizon  more 
bright  and  serene."  Some  things  never 
really  change — ideas  mainly.  Even  in  Jef- 
ferson's time,  success  (and  freedom)  de- 
manded responsibility,  and  responsibility  re- 
quired maturity.  Through  your  wonderful 
Industry  every  Idea  can  be  Judged  upon  Its 
own  merit  and  every  man  should  have  his 
Kiy.  I  thank  you  for  having  let  me  have 
mine. 


Reds  Linked  to  Willis  Protesters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OP  n.LrNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30.  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Chl- 
capro  American  story  of  June  24,  1965. 
on  the  civil  rights  di^monstrations  aimed 
at  ousting  Chicago  School  Superintend- 
ent Benjamin  C.  Willis,  states  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Paity  were  active 
in  these  marches.  This  report  by  an 
outstanding  newspaper  brings  to  mind 
the  warning  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  that 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States  is  making  an  effort  to  take  over 
control  of  the  civil  rights  movement. 
The  nej\s  story  follows : 
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Reds  Linked  to  Willis  Protesters 
(By  Sam  Blair) 

More  than  a  dozen  Individuals  Identified 
as  members  of  the  Commimlat  Party  in  Cbi- 
cago  have  infiltrated  civil  rights  meetings 
and  marches  directed  against  School  Super- 
intendent Benjamin  C.  Willis. 

Several  have  flung  themselves  into  the 
streets,  blocking  pedestrians  and  traffic,  and 
precipitating  mass  arrests. 

In  addition  they  were  In  the  forefront  of 
demonstrations  that  erupted  around  the  old 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  1212  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  during  hearings  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee. 

ANOTHER    CROUP   JOINS 

Another  group  of  identified  Communist 
and  sympathizers  whose  identities  are  known 
to  sectirlty  agencies,  have  also  Joined  the 
marchers. 

Several  of  the  militants  were  Identified 
a«  Communists  during  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  hearings.  Others 
were  named  by  congressional  committees  and 
Investigators  for  local  and  national  security 
agencies. 

Many  also  inarched  and  picketed  for  the 
Chicago  Area  Women  for  Peace  rally  in  Grant 
Park  April  17.  This  group  has  also  been 
Identified  as  a  Communist-front  organiza- 
tion. 

THEY'RE   ON  PHOTOS 

They  have  been  photographed  as  they  at- 
tended all  these  rallies  and  marched  with 
various  groups. 

Some  of  those  seen  attending  all  the  ral- 
lies and  marching  in  all  the  "causes"  and 
their  affiliations  are: 

Danny  Queen,  31,  of  5017  Quincy  Street, 
an  executive  committee  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  America,  once  head  of  Illi- 
nois' Communist  Party  Touth  Commission, 
and  described  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of 
the  Federal  Biu'eau  of  Investigation,  as  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  promising  mid  active 
young  Communists. 

WIFE    IS    NAMED 

Helen  P.  Queen,  wife  of  the  aix.ve.  and  a 
witness  subpenaed  by  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Ccwunittee.  She  was  named 
as  a  Communist  at  the  hearing  by  Lola  Belle 
Holmes,  an  agent  for  the  FBI  working  with- 
in the  Commxinlst  Party. 

Richard  L.  Crlley  of  1845  South  Keeler 
Avenue,  Identified  several  times  by  both 
Senate  and  House  subcommittees  as  being  a 
Oommunlsrt  both  before  and  after  World 
War  n.  Criley  is  a  founder  of  the  Pair  Play 
for  Cuba  Committee,  a  Communist  front  or- 
ganization, and  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Committee  to  Defend  the  Bill  of  Rights,  an- 
other organization  cited  by  Its  own  members 
as  a  foe  of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee. 

A    WARD    ORGANIZER 

I.^hmael  Plorey,  director  of  the  Afro-Am«?r- 
icnn  Heritage  Association,  306  Rnst  43d  Street, 
a  former  organizer  for  the  Communist  Party 
in  the  24th  ward  and  a  legislative  director  of 
the  party  for  the  South  Side  of  Chica£!0.  He 
Wivs  also  identified  as  a  Communist  by  Mr?. 
Holmes  at  the  hearintis. 

Milton  M.  Cohen  of  5428  Kimbark  Avenue, 
:v  member  of  the  Communist  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Brigade  in  1937  and  a  former  teaching 
colleague  of  Claude  Lightfoot,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Communist  Party  in  Illinois. 
They  taught  "Pundamenwl  Principles  of 
Marxism." 

EX -UNION    STEWARD 

In  addition,  the  list  of  those  who  have  also 
been  active  in  stirring  tip  trouble  during  the 
.inti-Willis    demonstrations    includes: 

Wilberforce  Cox  Jones  of  3827  Michigan 
Avenue,  named  as  a  Oommuni.st  at  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  hearings. 
Jones  refused  to  answer  when  committee 
attorneys  asked  him  If  he  was  a  Communist 
and  if  he  gave  his  American  passport  to  any- 
one  during    a    trip    to    Euroi>e.     Jones    is    a 


former  imion  steward   for  the  United  Auto 
Workers. 

CORE    AID    NAMED 

Ann  Prosten  of  5109  Cornell  Avenue,  a 
former  writer  and  a  coeditor  of  the  Daily 
Worker,  wife  of  Jesse  Proeten,  another  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  the  Chicsigo  Committee 
to  Defend  the  Bill  of  Right*. 

Eugene  Tournour,  204  West  North  Avenue, 
midwest  field  director  for  the  Congress  on 
Racial  Equality,  who  said  'the  tenets  pro- 
fessed by  o!i  individual  who  wants  to  join 
CORE  are  not  to  be  considered."  Tournour 
was  seen  last  month  at  a  meeting  of  the 
\V.  E.  B.  Dubois  club  at  333  West  North  Ave- 
nue, an  organizatinn  described  a.s  communis- 
tic by  Hoover. 

HONORED   STATE  RED 

Rev.  William  T.  Buird  of  7348  Dorchester 
Avenue,  executive  director  of  the  Commu- 
nist-oriented Chicago  Committee  to  Defend 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Baird  has  been  at  vir- 
tually all  meetings  of  the  militants  in  Grant 
Park  and  has  led  some  of  the  marches  on  city 
hall.  Baird  has  spoken  on  many  platforms 
with  well-known  Communists,  including 
Lightfoot,  and  was  a  princlpBl  sponsor  of  a 
dinner  October  27.  1963,  in  the  Hamilton 
Hotel,  honoring  Illinois  Communist  Leader 
Gil  Green. 

MANY    OTHERS    KNOWN 

Security  and  intelligence  agencies  have 
lists  of  from  12  to  15  other  known  Commu- 
nists or  Communist  sympathizers  who  have 
infiltrated  the  ranks  of  the  anti-Willis 
group.  The  numbers  of  some  of  their  Com- 
munist Party  cards  are  known.  If  they  posspss 
a  card. 

One  young  man  from  York  Center  village 
was  spjotted  carrying  a  sign  reading  "DuBois 
Clubs  of  Chicago."  Robert  Lucas,  newlv 
elected  head  of  the  local  CORE  chapter,  or- 
dered him  to  dispose  of  the  sign.  CORE 
officers — ^with  the  exception  of  Tournour— 
insist  they  will  not  accept  those  identified  as 
Comniuni.'^ls  or  Fascists. 

DISCIPLINE    IS   SLACK 

However,  Albert  Raby.  recently  resigned  as 
a  Chicrigo  schoolteacher  and  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  marchers,  said  he  had  no 
objection  to  any  person.  Communist  or  not. 
participating  in  the  demonstrations  "as  long 
as  they  follow  the  discipline  we  lay  down." 

The  discipline,  however,  bas  been  slack. 
More  than  500  persons  have  been  arrested  for 
disturbing  the  peace,  blocking  traffic,  resist- 
ing arrest,  assault,  and  refusing  to  dispense 
from  busy  traffic  intersections  where  thev  .sat 
down. 

The  catcalls  and  signs  have  been  directed 
not  only  at  Willi.s  btit  also  at  Mayor  Daley — 
whom  many  of  the  marchers  call  "Mai^sa 
Daley."  "a  Kii  KImx  Klanner  "  nivi  •StooL'o 
f  or  Ben  Will  is" 

i!o«=^T-'    '.on.ono   Mr!V!n;r.« 

Th>?  infiltration  of  the  anti-Willis,  anti- 
D.'.ley  marchers  follows  the  prediction  of 
Hoover  eirlier  this  year.  Hoover  said  the 
Commtuiist  Party  and  allied,  sympathetic 
group.i  are  encaged  in  a  mass  attempt  to  t^ake 
over  civil  rights  organizations. 

In  February.  Gus  Hall,  national  leader  of 
the  Communist  Party,  said  there  are  now 
10.000  hard-core  members  with  another  90.- 
000  per.  oii.c  identified  as  close  .sympathisers. 


Broadcastingr:  Vital  for  the  Great  Society 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NE\V    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVE.S 
Wednesday.  June  30,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 


the  following  address  delivered  by  my 
good  friend,  Morris  Novik,  before  the 
35th  Ohio  State  University  Institute  for 
Education  by  Radio  and  TV. 

Mr.  Novik  points  out  the  downwaid 
trend  in  radio  in  meeting  its  responsibili- 
ties in  the  field  of  public  service.  We 
should  take  a  close  look  at  his  suggestions 
for  amending  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  to  make  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry more  responsive  to  the  public  in- 
terest. 

The  address  follows: 

Broadcasting:  Vital  for  the  Great  Sociiiy 
(Remarks  by  M.  S.  Novik,  radio  consuliani . 

radio SOUND   WITHOUT    MEANING 

Technically  speaking,  radio  is  a  lot  of 
hardware.  And  that  hardware  has  been 
making  remarkable  technical  progress  from 
the  first  crystal  set  to  modern  transistorized 
equipment.  The  only  thing  that  has  no: 
kept  pace  with  the  technical  advances  ir- 
its  intelligent  use  by  the  men  who  control 
it. 

Instead  of  using  the  hardware  to  retain 
radio's  lead  as  a  medium  of  information,  <.s 
a  fountain  of  knowledge,  programing  ha.? 
been  going  downhill,  away  from  its  once 
bright  promise.  As  a  result,  radio  has  giver, 
up  its  dynamic  role  and  abdicated  its  leader- 
ship to  television.  It  has  become  a  symbc'. 
of  intellectual  silence. 

Indeed  what's  right  with  radio  or  wroi.Er 
with  r.'tdio  is  not  in  the  hardware  but  in 
ourselves. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  million  years  ago  it 
seems  now.  there  was  an  Edward  R.  Murrow, 
a  Raymond  Gram  Swing,  an  Klmer  Davis — 
men  who  made  the  world  come  alive  through 
radio,  who  made  continents  nelghbc«v  to 
each  other.  These  were  no  headline  scream- 
ers. They  were  men  who  made  us  a  part  of 
their  experience  •  '  •  who  shared  wisdom 
with  iK^,  .'^o  th;;t  :.I1  of  tis  might  share 
democracy  with  one  another. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  "Town  Meet- 
ing of  the  Air,"  when  the  American  people 
fiattered  themselves  with  ideas,  to  be  ex- 
amined for  what  they  were.  Ideas,  rather 
than  jingles  and  slogans.  "ITiere  was  stiU 
room  enough — too  much  room,  perhaf>5 — frr 
the  soap  operas,  but  at  least  there  was  some 
room  some  of  the  time  for  something  el^'\ 
The  listener  did  have  some  sort  of  choice 
if   not   all   the   time,  some  of   the  time. 

How  did  radio  get  into  its  present  i.  d 
state  of  programing?  Partly  because  of 
panic  over  the  competition  of  televisioi:: 
partly  because  of  comjjetltion  from  a  flood  t/f 
new  low-powered,  low-cost  local  statioii  = 
ru'er  World  War  II. 

Tlip  battle  of  tiip  ratings  gave  the  forn.  : 
npcrator  liis  first  breakthrough.  Progn.m 
prestige    went   out   of   the   window. 

Instead  of  holding  the  line  and  improv.i.j; 
the  radio  service,  the  big  stations,  the  nc- 
work  statioris  capitulated;   some  more.  ;- 
le.-?,  some  all   the  way. 

Tlic    disintegration    of    network    radio 
these  critical  times  poses  a  serious  problem 
not  only  for  the  radio  industry,  but  for  t>io 
Nation. 

Look  at  the  world  we  live  in.  Great  qu>  - 
tions  of  foreign  policy  are  bedeviling  i'..e 
American  people.  What  do  we  do  abov.i 
Vietnam?  The  recent  teach-ins,  the  rece:i: 
Washington  deij.ites  on  the  subject  h;ie 
barely  been  touched  on  by  radio,  except  ;■■: 
brief  summaries: 

Not  only  foreign  affairs  but  also  presii.jj 
domestic  questions  demand  that  we  kn .v 
what  we  are  thinking,  talking,  and  votr  si 
about.  What  about  civil  rights,  unemplo\ - 
ment.  automation,  the  art  of  being  a  w:.h^ 
consumer,  education  to  meet  the  rising  rii- 
mands  of  our  society?  All  these  great  ques- 
tions have,  among  our  own  people,  great  pi  >- 
pie  who  can  discus.s  them  intelligently.  But 
they  are  not  heard  on  radio. 
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Take  the  President's  own  statements  on 
tlie  crisis  in  Vietnam  or  at  Santo  Domingo. 
or  on  the  domestic  Issues  of  our  time  that 
are  involved  In  creating  the  Great  Society. 
They,   too,  are  summed  up  in  quick  head- 

Radio  has  time  for  brief  summaries,  but 
r.o  time  for  anything  resembling  real  Infor- 
r.  atlon.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  all-im- 
p  Ttant    question:    what    is    Information? 

Information  is  knowledge.  It  is  both  fact 
r,:-.d  opinion.  It  Is  the  raw  material  for 
v,:sdom.  It  is  not  Just  a  shouted  headline 
i(.rn  from  the  teletype  machine.  It  is  not 
just  5  minutes  of  news  on  tlie  hour.  It  is 
not  Just  whether  it's  going  to  rain  today  or 
not,  or  how  the  traffic  is  on  the  bridge.  It 
is.  in  short,  the  material  men  need  if  they 
p,re  to  make  a  nation  work,  especially  a  demo- 
c ;  atlc  nation. 

We  are  a  self-governing  people.  This  high 
o:der  of  self-challenge  demands  that  we  be 
:;i  Informed  people. 

Broadcasters  speak  of  radio's  forthcoming 
«:  billion  a  year  Income.  Is  this  the  ulti- 
nate  proof  of  radio's  viability?  Crime  pays 
three  times  as  much,  but  you  can't  quite 
n.easure  virtue  this  way.  You  can't  say  that 
you're  rich,  therefore  you're  right.  It's  not 
quite  that  simple. 

How  many  radio  stations,  beginning,  say, 
with  the  Kennedy-Nixon  debates  in  1960  and 
cntlnuing  to  the  current  nationwide  Vlet- 
r..\m  discussions,  have  carried  even  portions 
of  these  great  discussions,  or  any  other  dls- 
cttsslons?  Presidential  press  conferences, 
statements  of  world  leaders,  community  prob- 
lems presented  in  forum  or  debate,  any  of 
tr.ese? 

Radio  today  has  the  opportunity,  as  well 
as  the  obligation,  to  become  the  medium  it 
might  be.  it  was  planned  to  be  long,  long 
■dco.  For  radio  to  say  that  television  and 
the  newspapers  should  be  doing  the  inform- 
ing Lb  equivalent  to  saying  that  radio  has 
E )  responsibilities  in  this  direction.  The 
l;.w  says  otherwise,  and  it  Is  high  time  that 
C  jngress  and  the  FCC  make  sure  that  the 
1:W  Is  clear. 

Who  was  it  who  decided  that  none  of 
the  American  people  want  anything  but 
music  and  instant  news  on  their  radio  sets? 
I  don't  know.  How  is  it  tliat  a  major  law  of 
the  land,  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
c:in  continue  In  existence  If  It  Is  not  en- 
forced? Respect  for  law  Itself,  and  with  It 
free  Institutions,  depends  upon  equal  treat- 
ment under  law,  enforcement  of  the  law,  and 
ciarity  of  its  meaning.  Who  has  exempted 
r.idio  men  from  these  truths? 

Many  of  these  same  radio  stations  that 
cETer  only  rock-and-roll  and  headlines; 
chLSsical  miisic  and  headlines,  talk  Jockeys 
and  headlines,  or  conversation  and  headlines, 
excluding  all  else,  are  owned  by  responsible 
networks,  responsible  newspapers,  magazines, 
nonprofit  institutions,  and  respectable 
orporations.  Do  these  people  realize  these 
policies  are  contributing  to  radio's  delin- 
quency? 

These  station  owners  are  public-spirited 
c;tlzens,  they  serve  their  communities  faith- 
fully, they  give  generously  to  charity.  But 
they  fall  their  communltlee  where  they  can 
test  serve — by  using  their  radio  facilities  to 
."^t  rve  the  public  welfare. 

They,  of  all  people,  should  know  that  the 
f  stest,  quickest  buck  is  not  synonymous 
V  ith  the  public  Interest,  convenience,  and 
1  ecessity. 

The  United  States  Is  no  longer  In  a  posi- 
tion, and  I  don't  think  she  ever  was,  to  waste 
preat  natural  resources.  Radio  is  one  of  the 
L-reatest  of  these  treasures. 

Radio  Is  not  quite  a  private  enterprise.  It 
hiVolves  the  use  of  limited  frequencies  that 
.  re  available  on  the  publicly  owned  airwaves. 
For  this  reason,  the  radio  station  owner  la 
.  licensee.  He  operates  under  prU-llege,  not 
i  y  right. 


One  reason  why  laws  and  governments  are 
set  up  among  men  is  to  moderate  self-interest 
in  terms  of  a  more  generalized  public  in- 
terest, and,  necessity  and  convenience.  A 
driver's  license  is  a  case  In  point:  certain 
ground  rules  are  posted  under  which  we  op- 
erate. But  the  ground  rtiles  for  drivers  are 
clearly  stated;  we  even  have  signs  and  lights 
on  highways  to  remind  us  of  the  laws. 

Radio  could  xise  a  touch  or  two  of  the 
same. 

In  1934,  Congress  when  it  passed  the  Com- 
munications Act  thought  it  had  spelled  out 
the  rules  of  the  ainA-avcs.  The  rules  of  the 
highways  made  in  1934.  are  unworkable  to- 
day,  and    they   have    been   changed. 

But  not  the  rules  of  the  ain,vaves- -they 
ha,ven't  been  updated.  They've  just  been 
ignored.  And,  mind  you.  the  usiige  of  the 
airwaves  has  changed  even  more  than  the 
use  of  the  highways.  We  now  have  FM,  TV, 
pay-TV,  and  "now  the  flood  of  CATV.  And 
it's  the  people — the  public — that  are  the 
victims  of  today's  airwave  traffic  Jam. 

It  is  no  longer  enough  to  say  to  the  people 
that  you  can  Just  turn  off  the  set  If  you  don't 
like  it.  The  people  who  don't  like  radio 
today  pay  the  same  taxes  and  live  In  the 
same  times  as  the  people  who  walk  the  street 
with  transistors  to  their  heads.  Thinking, 
talking,  Interested  people  have  the  same 
rights  as  others.  You  keep  telling  them  to 
lump  it  and  the  lumps  \vill  end  up  in  un- 
expected places.  The  public  will  not  be 
damned  Indefinitely. 

And  what  is  It  that  the  people  want?  They 
want,  and  this  Is  so  little.  Just  a  bit  of  time 
on  radio — time  to  talk,  to  discuss,  to  argue, 
to  debate,  and  to  anal3rze.  Is  this  so  much 
to  ask?  Will  this  favor,  if  that  is  the  word, 
impoverish  the  industry? 

Too  many  stations  simply  have  no  room 
for  what  they  call  "talk"  programs.  They 
win  not  even  sell  IB  minutes  or  half  an  hour 
for  a  political  campaign,  whether  local  or 
national. 

Where  does  this  leave  a  political  candi- 
date? He  can  buy  spot  announcements. 
He  may  even  have  time  for  a  recording  of 
his  own  voice,  delivering  a  60-second  com- 
mercial for  himself. 

Does  this  promote  public  Information? 
Does  this  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  campaign  issues?    I  doubt  it. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  broadcasting 
for  a  long  time  remember  the  course  of  the 
congressional  debates  on  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  No  one  in  Congress — and 
very  few  outside  of  Congress  anticipated  a 
scarcity  of  air  time.  The  concern  of  Con- 
gress wa£  for  equality,  not  availability. 

E^reryone  knows  the  phrase  "equal  time" 
but  the  true  concept  of  the  words  escape 
too  many  broadcasters.  How  else  can  one 
explain  the  number  of  major  stations  that 
eliminate  all  political  programs,  paid  or  sus- 
taining.^ taking  the  position  that  nothing 
"equals"  nothing? 

That,  of  course,  violates  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  and  It  violates  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  Jtme  29,  1959  in  The  farm 
Vnion  v.  WD  AY  case.  (360  U5.  vs.  525) 
Here  are  two  sentences  from  that  decision: 
"While  denying  all  candidates  use  of  the 
station  would  protect  broadcasters  from  li- 
ability, it  would  also  effectively  withdraw  po- 
litical discussion  from  the  air  •  •  •.  Cer- 
tainly Congress  knew  the  obvious — that  if  a 
licensee  could  protect  himself  from  liability 
In  no  other  way  but  by  refusing  to  broadcast 
candidates'  speeches,  the  necessary  ^ect 
would  be  to  hamper  the  congressional  plan 
to  develc^  broadcasting  as  a  political  outlet, 
rather  than  to  foster  It." 

It  has  never  been  the  subject  of  a  specific 
PCC  order!  Even  though  the  then  chair- 
man fecognized  and  dlsctissed  It,  and  the 
trade  press  gave  publicity  to  It,  many  broad- 
casters seem  to  be  unaware  of  it.  Certainly 
a  prompt  Implementation  of  the  decision 
ought  to  have  top  jMrlority. 


Radio  today  has  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come the  medium  of  media,  reaching  people 
where  they  are  with  the  instantaneotis  trans- 
mission of  the  wisdom  and  the  beauty  and 
the  challenge  of  life. 

It  seems  to  me  the  future  of  radio  can 
be  bright.  It  seems  to  me  that  radio  Is  vital 
to  the  Great  Society. 

But  we  will  not  be  worthy  of  the  chal- 
lenge— we  will  not  be  able  to  move  forward — 
without  some  new  rules  of  the  road,  new 
charts  for  the  airwaves. 

Where  are  we  going?  How  do  we  get 
there?    Tiiese  are  questions  we  must  face. 

But  first  of  all  there  must  be  an  evaluation 
of  where  we  are  now  and  It  cannot  be  a  self- 
serving  evaluation. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  Commission  has 
not  done  the  Job.  Five  long  years  ago.  it 
held  hearings  on  this  subject  and  nothing 
has  happened. 

Three  years  ago,  in  this  scmie  place,  we 
called  for  a  conference  on  goals  for  the 
industry  and  nothing  has  happened. 

Now.  It  seems  to  me,  we  must  look  to  the 
Congress  that  wrote  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Congress  should: 

1.  Evaluate  how  radio  is  doing  Its  Job  in 
t.erms  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 

2.  Decide  what  legislation  will  meet  the 
new  needs  of  1965. 

3.  Define  public  Interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity  to  take  into  account  the  need  for 
time  on  the  air  for  responsible  groups:  the 
need  for  time  on  the  air  for  poUtlcal  talk  or 
discussion,  free  or  paid — not  Just  during 
elections,  but  at  all  times,  leaving  no  doubt 
that  every  broadcaster  must  allocate  equal 
and  adequate  time  for  political  discussions, 
free  and  paid.  In  National,  State  and  local 
elections. 

4.  Require  all  stations  to  offer  program- 
ing that  will  serve  the  various  needs  and 
conveniences  and  interests  of  the  entire  pub- 
lic, not  Just  one  segment  of  the  public. 

5.  Spell  out  the  power  of  the  FCC  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  the  airwaves. 

The  times  demand  answers.  Congress, 
wtdch  has  Jurisdiction  over  broadcasting,  and 
the  PCC,  which  enforces  the  broadcasting 
laws,  can  make  certain  tliat  radio  resumes 
its  great  role  in  American  life.  It  must. 
Then  the  people  will  be  informed  and  brocui- 
castlng  will  fulfiU  Its  role  In  the  Great 
Society. 


Resolutions  of  Connecticut 
Postal  Supervisors 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28, 1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased 
to  Insert  Into  the  Record  the  text  of  sev- 
eral resolutions  adopted  by  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Branch  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Postal  Supervisors  at  the  or- 
ganization's annual  convention  held  this 
year  at  West  Haven,  Conn.,  on  May  16. 
These  resolutions  deal  with  such  prob- 
lems as  life  insurance,  overtime  pay,  re- 
tirement, sick  leave,  night  differential 
payments,  and  others,  all  of  which  are 
intended  to  improve  the  postal  service 
and  the  working  conditions  of  those  em- 
ployed in  this  service. 

The  resolutions  are  as  follows: 
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Resolution  on  Life  Instthance 
Whereas  when  an  employee  reaches  t±ie  age 
Ckf  65  or  retires,  whichever  1a  later,  his  Gov- 
ernment lite  Insurance  Is  reduced  by  2  per- 
cent per  month  until  It  reaches  a  mlnlmiun 
of  25  percent  of  the  original  amount.  This 
reduction  comes  at  a  time  when  employee's 
Income  is  reduced  and  the  purchase  of  more 
life  insurance  would  prove  too  costly:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Connecticut  State 
Branch  of  the  NAPS  in  convention  assembled 
at  West  Haven,  Conn.,  May  16,  19C5,  go  on 
record  as  favoring  a  reduction  of  1  percent 
per  month  after  reaching  the  age  of  65  or 
retirement,  whichever  is  later,  and  a  mini- 
mum of  50  percent  of  original  face  value. 


retirement  or  a  lump  stun  partial  payment 
for  any  unused  sick  leave  upon  retirement. 


Resolution  on  Night  Differential 

Whereas  conditions  of  work  and  pay  have 
greatly  improved  since  the  establishing  of 
the  10-percent  nightwork  differential  for 
work  performed  between  6  pxa.  and  6  a.m.. 
and  It  Is  now  felt  that  an  Increase  is  due 
and  there  Is  now  In  effect  a  15-percent  dif- 
ferential for  nightwork  in  a  Government 
office :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Connecticut  State 
Branch  of  the  NAPS  lu-ge  the  national  offi- 
cers to  strongly  favor  any  bill  Increasing  our 
nightwork  differential  from  10  to  15  percent. 


Resolution  on  Overtime  Pat 
Whereas  postal  supervisors  In  level  8  and 
above  are  not  eligible  for  overtime  pay  when 
working  in  excess  of  8  hours  In  1  day  or  on 
Saturdays  and/or  Sundays  during  Decem- 
ber under  present  regulations;   and 

Whereas  we  can  see  no  difference  between 
overtime  work  of  any  postal  employee  and 
the  pay  of  overtime  to  one  group  of  em- 
ployees and  denying  It  to  another  Is  unfair: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Connecticut  State 
Branch  of  Postal  Supervisors  In  convention 
assembled  at  West  Haven,  Conn.,  on  May  16, 
1965.  strongly  urge  the  national  officers  to 
have  this  law  Included  In  the  coming  salary 
adjustments. 

Resolittion  on  Optional  Retirement 

Whereas  a  {x>stal  employee  with  30  years 
of  service  who  retires  under  the  age  of  60 
is  now  penalized  with  reductions  to  his 
annuity;  and 

Whereas  30  years  of  conscientious  and 
faithful  service  to  the  Department  and  the 
p>ostal  patrons  should  receive  some  recog- 
nition; and 

Whereas  because  of  the  growth  of  auto- 
mation, private  Industry  is  looking  with 
favor  on  early  retirements:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Connecticut  State 
Branch.  NAPS,  in  convention  assembled  at 
West  Haven.  Conn.,  on  May  16,  1965,  go  on 
record  as  strongly  in  favor  of  such  legisla- 
tion and  to  urge  the  national  officers  to 
seek  the  enactment  of  such  a  law. 


Resolution  on  Unused  Sick  Leave 
Whereas  many  postal  employees  who  retire 
have  to  their  credit  substantial  sick  leave 
balances;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  a  savings  to  the  Post  Office 
I>epartment  which  amounts  to  a  great  Biun 
of  time  and  money  and  the  employee  has 
no  means  for  recovering  any  of  this:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Connecticut  State 
Branch.  NAPS,  In  convention  assembled  at 
West  Haven,  Conn.,  on  May  16,  1965.  strongly 
urge  the  national  officers  to  do  everything 
In  their  power  to  get  legislation  enacted 
whereby  employees  would  be  given  credit  on 


Resolution  on  Outer  We.\r  for  Route 
Examiners 

Whereas  postal  route  esamlners  find  it 
necessary  to  purchase  certain  articles  of  outer 
wear  that  they  would  not  normally  need: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  NAPS  attempt  to  have 
enacted  certain  legislation  providing  postal 
route  e.taminers  with  a  each  allowance  of 
X  dollars  per  year  to  cover  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing such  Items  as  warm  outer  coats,  in- 
sulated shoes,  gloves  and  rainwear  such  as 
rubbers  and  or  galoshes,  raincoat,  rain  hat, 
umbrellriK.  etc. 


RE.50LVT10N  ON  EMPLOYME^IT  OF  REL.MtVES 

Whereas  the  Postal  Bulletin  No.  20471.  of 
April  29.  1965,  again  brings  to  the  attention 
of  all  postal  personnel  the  following  regula- 
tions of  the  Civil  Service  Commi.sslon  regard- 
ing temporary  summer  emplojTnent: 

"1.  Appointments  will  be  made  without 
regard  to  race,  religion,  sex,  or  political  or 
personal  consideration. 

"2.  Employment  in  the  same  department 
of  sons  or  daughters  of  employees  is  pro- 
hibited. 

"3.  Employees  and  applicants  must  be  in- 
formed of  the  limitation  on  appointment  of 
relatives. 

Whereas  these  regulations  are  interpreted 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  to  absolutely 
bar  the  temporary  summer  employment  of 
sons  and  daughters  of  postal  personnel, 
regardless  of  qualifications,  in  all  except  ex- 
treme emergency  situations,  this  regulation 
extends  even  to  veterans; 

Whereas  the  average  pcstll  employee  who 
Is  striving  to  give  his  son  or  daughter  the 
benefits  of  a  higher  education,  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  for  his  son  or  daugh- 
ter to  obtain  summer  employment  in  the 
postal  department,  performing  a  vital  service: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Connecticut  State 
Branch  of  the  National  Association  of  Postal 
Supervisors  expresses  most  vigorously  Its  op- 
position to  this  entirely  arbitrary  policy  of 
discrimination  against  both  loyal  and  dedi- 
cated postal  employees,  and  the  young  sons 
and  daughters  of  postal  employees,  who  are 
otherwise  qualified  for  temporary  summer 
employment  in  the  postal  department,  and 
who  are  struggling  to  build  themselves  a 
foundation  for  the  futtrre;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Connecticut  State 
Branch  of  National  Association  of  Postal 
Supervisors,  again  most  vigorously,  expresses 
this  opposition  to  all  members  of  the  Con- 
necticut delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


Re.solvtion  on  Opposition  to  Recent  Pat 
Raises 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  1962  has  passed 
and  made  into  law  the  so-called  compara- 
bility clau.se;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  hae  failed  to  obey 
their  own  law;  and 

Whereas  the  present  pay  scale  and  pro- 
posed pay  .raise  do  not  allow  for  the  respon- 
sibility and  prestige  of  supervisors:  Be  it 
therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  Connecticut  State 
Branch  of  the  NAPS  at  thU  convention,  go 
on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the  recent  pay 
raises  as  not  being  according  to  law;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  all  Members  of  Congress  from 
Connecticut. 


Self-Help  and  Self-interest  Through 
Foreii^n  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  any 
appraisal  of  our  foreign  aid  program  v.e 
should  keep  in  mind  that  our  basic  ob- 
jective is  to  help  the  developing  nations 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  es- 
tablish themselves  as  independent,  self- 
supporting  nations,  with  the  ability  to 
make  economic  and  social  progres.s 
through  free  institutions. 

History  has  taught  us — sometimes 
painfully — that  our  own  security  and 
freedom  depend  to  a  large  degree  on  tlie 
strength  and  security  of  other  free  na- 
tions, that  one  of  the  best  guarantees  of 
our  own  continued  prosperity  and  se- 
curity is  helping  other  people  obtain  a 
more  meaningful  and  abundant  life  for 
themselves. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  has  been,  and 
remains,  a  major  weapon  in  the  free 
world's  war  against  the  most  immediate 
enemies  of  its  underdeveloped  partners: 
ix>verty,  hunger,  ignorance,  and  dis- 
ease— conditions  described  by  President 
Johnson  as  the  "grim  recruiting  ser- 
geants of  communism." 

In  the  ever-shrinking  world  of  today, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  attainment 
of  peace,  progress,  and  prosperity  de- 
pends ultimately  on  the  degree  to  which 
the  hopes  and  dreams  people  have  of  a 
better  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families  are  capable  of  fulfillment. 

The  thread  of  humanitarianism  ruV.- 
ning  through  the  fabric  of  our  forei£;n 
aid  Is  no  misstitch.  It  Is  there  not  hy- 
accident,  but  by  purpose  and  design. 

It  has  always  been  the  American  way 
to  help  others  in  need.  As  the  riche>t 
and  most  powerful  Nation  in  the  world, 
v.e  should  do  no  less.  Our  aid  program 
is  a  tangible  expression  of  our  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  others  and  of  our  be- 
lief that  all  mankind  is  entitled  to  a 
better  world. 

We  are  not  trying  to  buy  friend.s 
through  our  aid  program,  but  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  wc  are  winning  them  every  dr.y 
in  the  huts  and  villages  of  the  develoi)- 
ing  nations  through  our  programs  w-hich 
show  that  we  do  care  about  people. 

Helping  people  to  help  themselves  is 
the  basic  purpose  of  foreign  aid.  And 
the  concept  of  self-help  is  part  and  pai  - 
eel  of  our  aid  program  today.  Indeed.  ;t 
is  one  of  the  few  conditions  of  our  foreipn 
aid.  We  are  letting  the  recipient  na- 
tions know  that  our  help  is  not  "free", 
that  we  expect  the  recipients  of  our  aid 
to  not  only  share  in  the  costs  of  develor- 
ment  projects,  but  that  they  take  posi- 
tive steps  to  use  their  own  resources  bet- 
ter through  improved  administration, 
sound  fiscal  policies,  fairer  tax  laws  ai^.d 
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the  like.  And,  we  expect  the  people  of 
the  recipient  countries  to  be  wilhng  to 
work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Ameri- 
can technicians  in  getting  a  job  done. 

In  measuring  self-help  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  is  con- 
cerned with  performance  that  directly 
affects  economic  growth  and  social  de- 
velopment. Assistance  is  not  tied  to 
political  conformity  or  the  way  a  country 
chooses  to  vote  In  the  United  Nations. 
But  when  countries  divert  their  scarce 
resources  into  arms  in  order  to  mount 
political  adventures  against  their  neigh- 
bors, they  waste  substance  badly  needed 
for  the  welfare  of  their  own  people. 

The  minimum  appropriations  request 
for  fiscal  year  1966  reflects  AID'S  deter- 
mination to  limit  our  assistance  to  those 
countries  making  the  best  use  of  It  just 
as  we  are  presently  doing. 

It  Is  the  self-help  concept  that  is  large- 
ly responsible  for  the  present  concentra- 
tion of  our  foreign  aid  program.  To  make 
sure  that  we  get  the  most  for  every  dol- 
lar, AID  Is  concentrating  on  those  areas 
where  oui'  programs  can  do  the  most 
good,  where  there  is  effective  leadership 
and  action  toward  economic  growth. 

In  fiscal  year  1966,  the  aid  program 
will  be  even  more  concentrated  than  in 
the  past.  Two-thirds  of  all  develop- 
ment lending  funds  are  planned  for  just 
seven  countries,  all  of  which  are  engaged 
in  strong,  self-help,  development  pro- 
grams. They  are:  Brazil,  Chile,  Nigeria, 
Tunisia,  India,  Pakistan  and  Turkey. 
Three-fourths  of  all  military  assistance 
will  go  to  11  countries  now  maintaining 
3.5  million  of  their  own  men  under  arms 
in  defensive  forces  rimming  the  Commu- 
nist world.  Four-fifths  of  all  supporting 
assistance  funds  will  go  to  just  four  coun- 
tries: Korea.  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Jordan, 


principal  and  interest.  Payments  have 
been  prompt,  and  in  some  cases,  ahead 
of  schedule. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America,  Is  to  help  the 
less-developed  countries  there  get  started 
on  an  upward  spiral  of  rising  production, 
incomes,  and  living  standards  which 
will  enable  them,  once  started,  to  go 
ahead  on  their  own,  without  outside 
help  from  anyone  else.  And  we  want  to 
see  them  achieve  this  condition — what 
economists  call  "self-sustaining  eco- 
nomic growth"— as  we  did  in  the  United 
States,  in  a  free  and  open  society. 

The  success  of  our  foreign  aid  can  be 
demonstrated  by  those  countries  which 
have  "graduated"  from  aid  recipients  to 
aid  donors,  and  by  the  number  of  coun- 
tries where  the  need  for  aid  is  now  com- 
ing to  an  end.  The  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe,  Lebanon,  Japan,  and  Free 
China — Taiwan — have  cwnpleted  the 
transition  from  reliance  on  U.S.  eco- 
nomic aid  to  self-supE>ort,  and  now  have 
aid  programs  of  their  own.  A  group  of 
Other  countries,  Including  Korea,  India, 
Pakistan,  Brazil  and  Chile,  is  making 
solid  progress  toward  self-support. 

There  are  now  26  countries  where  our 
economic  assistance  has  l>een  brought  to 
an  end.  This  list  Includes  not  only  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  but  several 
less-developed  countries  as  well. 

The  Increased  emphasis  on  long-term 
development  has  also  been  accompanied 
by  a  sharp  reduction  in  supporting  as- 
sistance grants,  used  primarily  to  keep 
other  countries  afloat  In  an  emergency, 
generally  by  paying  for  necessary  im- 
ports. Supporting  assistance  has  been 
reduced  from  a  level  of  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars  In  196C  to  less  than  $400  mil- 
lion proposed  for  fiscal  1966.    Since  1960, 


that  for  every  dollar  of  U.S.  assistance 
received  today,  the  20  major  U.S.  aid  re- 
cipients In  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  committing  an  average  of  $6  for 
development  from  their  own  limited  re- 
sources. 

Put  another  way,  our  foreign  aid  rep- 
resents one  half  of  1  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product,  which  now  ex- 
ceeds $3,000  a  year  per  capita.  The  con- 
tribution of  the  developing  countries  to 
their  own  progress  averages  12  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product  of  nations 
whose  per  capita  GNP  averag^  only  $145 
per  year. 

It  is  important  that  we  •vdew  our  for- 
eign aid  program  in  perspective,  that  we 
assess  its  many  accomplishments  and 
successes  against  its  few  failures.  There 
have  been  mistakes,  but  we  have  learned 
a  great  deal  ab^ut  foreign  assistance 
since  the  days  of  the  Marshall  plan,  and 
we  have  profited  by  most  of  our  mistakes. 
Our  foreign  aid  program  is  a  commit- 
ment to  the  free  world.  It  is  a  long-term 
commitment,  not  one  that  is  made  in 
anticipation  of  quick  or  easy  results.  We 
are  dealing  with  nations  striving  to  solve 
the  kinds  of  problems  which  took  many 
decades  to  overcome  in  what  we  now  re- 
gard as  fully  developed  nations. 

The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  if  we 
continue  to  put  forth  our  best  efforts,  we 
have  a  reasonable  chance  to  overcome 
the  Communist  assault  on  the  vmderde- 
veloped  countries,  and  to  help  them  to 
take  their  places  in  a  world  of  free  and 
Independent^ations. 

Through  onr  foreign  aid  program,  we 
are  striving  for  all  that  is  best  in  our 
own  heritage — giving  help  to  those  who 
help  themselves — spreading  education 
and  health  to  more  and  more  people — 
and  at  the  same  time  preservfhg  our  own 


In' recogiiition   of 'the   priority   the    supporting  assistance  has  ended  in  18    freedom  and  exi»ndlng  free  is^tituUons 


United  States  places  on  the  process  of 
our  Latin   American   neighbors   and   In 
response    to    the    momentum    already 
achieved  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
Latin  America  will  again  be  the  scene  of 
our    most    intensive    assistance    effort. 
The  $596  million  planned  for  Allience 
countries  during  fiscal  year  1966  repre- 
sents nearly  a  third  of  total  AID  country 
assistance  and  a  per  capita  aid  level  of 
$2.73,  by  far  the  highest  for  any  region. 
The  self-help  concept  is  also  reflected 
in  the  shift  from  grants  to  loans.     Five 
years  ago,  we  provided  most  of  our  eco- 
nomic aid  on  a  grant  basis.    Today,  that 
is  reversed  and  two-thirds  of  AID  assist- 
ance to  countries  is  financed  by  loans, 
payable  in  dollars,  and  these  loans  are 
increasingly  changing  from  "soft"  loans 
to  "hard"   loans.     Most  AID  loans  are 
made  at  1  peicent  of  the  first  10  years 
and  2 '2   percent  for   the  remaining  30 
years,  as  set  by  Congress  in  1964.     But, 
as  a  country's  economic  prowth  and  re- 
payment capacity  improve.  AID  raises 
the  interest  charges  and  shortens  ma- 
turities.    For  example,  recent  loans  to 
Iran  and  Israel  have  interest  rates  of 
3 '2  percent  and  maturities  of  15  to  20 
years. 

The  repayment  record  on  U.S.  foreiun 
loans  has  been  excellent  since  World 
War  II.  We  have  lent  approximately 
S30  billion  since  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
have  already  received  over  $11  billion  in 


countries,  sind  will  be  discontinued  in 
Morocco  and  Burma  at  the  end  of  the 
current  year. 

The  record  speaks  for  Itself.  There  Is 
great  evidence  that  our  Investment  in  the 
security  of  the  free  world  Is  paying  off. 
There  are  many  signs  of  progress  that 
the  developing  nations  are  achieving  self- 
sustaining  economic  growth. 

In  the  years  since  1950,  the  countries 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  which 
have  been  recipients  of  our  aid,  have: 
Increased  total  production  at  an  average 
of  over  4  percent  a  year;  Increased  In- 
dustrial output  at  an  average  of  8  percent 
annually— except  for  Latin  America, 
which  averaged  6  percent^ — and  in- 
creased the  value  of  their  exports  from 
$19  to  $29  billion  between  1950  and  1962, 
despite  falling  world  prices  for  primary 
products. 

Since  1958,  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries have  increased  their  Investment  in 
education  an  average  of  15  percent  an- 
nually. 

Great  strides  have  also  been  made  in 
public  health.  By  1963,  for  example,  700 
million  of  the  1.4  billion  people  who  live 
in  the  less  developed  world's  malarious 
areas  v.ere  protected  by  malaria  eradica- 
tion programs:  for  more  than  300  million 
of  these  the  threat  of  malaria  has  been 
completely  eliminated. 

Tlie  most  significant  sign  for  the  fu- 
ture, however,  may  well  lie  in  the  fact 


around  the  world. 

As  leader  of  the  free  worldi  this  Nation 
carmot  afford  to  relax  Its  efforts  toward 
these  objectives.  I  believe  we  should 
continue  to  accept  the  .challenge.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  pl^ge  our  full  sup- 
port to  the  President's  foreign  aid  pro- 
posals for  fiscal  year  1966. 


The  New  Picture  of  Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30, 1965 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  months  at  every  opportunity,  I 
have  been  sounding  a  call  for  all  Amer- 
icans involved  In  agriculture  or  depend- 
ent upon  it  to  get  together  and  work  for 
their  own  good. 

The  July  1965  Issue  of  Farm  Journal, 
on  its  "opinion"  page,  carries  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  New  Picture  of 
Agriculture."  I  believe  this  frank  and 
forthright  statement  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  every  American  who  Is  in  any 
way  involved  In  the  agriculture  Indus- 
try. I  commend  It  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  attention: 
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The  New  Pictuhe  ot  Agbicttlture 

Wben  tlie  results  of  the  new  farm  ccnsuB 
begin  to  appear  sometime  In  Jtily  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  talk  about  which  kind  of  f  aim 
operator  Is  disappearing,  which  kind  gain- 
ing— In  other  words  what  the  evolving  pat- 
tern of  farming  seems  to  be. 

Whatever  the  figures  show,  one  thing  Is 
certain : 

We  need  a  new  picture — which  the  census 
won't  provide — of  who  constitutes  agricul- 
ture anyhow. 

Surely  the  operator  is  at  the  center  of 
farming,  and  always  will  be.  But  clustered 
about  him  are  a  good  many  other  people  who 
participate  financially  or  are  Involved  in 
some  other  way. 

Consider,  for  Instance,  all  those  who  have 
an  ownership  Interest.  There  are  at  least 
IVj  times  as  many  people  who  have  money 
Invested  as  there  are  farms  and  farm  opera- 
tors. (This  doesn't  count  bankers  who  have 
other  people's  money  invested.) 

Or  take  all  the  people  who  provide  farmers 
with  their  tools  and  supplies,  or  who  buy, 
process,  and  sell  what  they  raise,  or  who  in 
some  other  way  do  business  with  them.  They 
have  a  stake  in  farming  too,  whether  they're 
on  Main  Street  or  In  Chicago. 

Since  all  these  people  have  a  direct  stake 
In  agriculture  why  shouldn't  they  all  help 
It? 

How?  Well  on  some  issues,  at  least,  they 
can  lend  a  hand  In  the  legislative  Halls, 
where  farmers  need  It. 

Furthermore,  It's  time  farmers  and  coun- 
try townsi>eople  stopped  eyeing  each  other 
from  two  camps  and  all  got  Into  one  camp. 
They  depend  on  each  other  In  a  business 
way,  also  for  community  services. 

The  niral  communities  that  amount  to 
much  from  here  on  will  be  those  In  which 
farmers  and  townspeople  together  analyze 
what  they  need  and  together  go  after  It. 

A  community  coxincil,  representing  all  In- 
terests, operating  the  year  around.  Is  the 
mechanism.  Why  not  promote  one  In  your 
conun  unity? 

Buyers  and  sellers  in  country,  town,  and 
city,  will  always  contend  with  each  other, 
and  that's  as  it  should  b*.  But  there  are 
some  things  on  which  they  can  work  to- 
gether, and  Its  about  time  they  did. 

If  all  those  who  have  a  money  Interest  In 
this  business  will  Join  the  club,  and  If  farm- 
ers will  welcome  them  In,  two  things  will 
happen:  well  find  that  agriculture  Is  not 
losing  people  but  may  be  gaining  them,  and 
all  concerned  will  forge  ahead. 


A  Maryland  Pioneer  Still  Growing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1965 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Representative  from  Baltimore — the  Na- 
tion's sixth  largest  metropolis — I  share 
with  my  fellow  Baltimoreans  justifiable 
pride  in  the  fact  that  our  city  has  long 
been  one  of  the  leading  centers  of  the 
important  suretyship  and  Insurance  In- 
dustries. 

In  1880,  Col.  Edwin  Warfleld,  who  later 
became  Governor  of  Maryland,  had  an 
idea  to  start  a  surety  and  bonding  busi- 
ness. This  was  the  origin  of  the  Fidelity 
&  Deposit  Co.  of  Maryland.  At  that 
time  only  two  other  companies  in  the 


entire  country  were  engaged  in  such  en- 
terprise. 

The  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co.  of  Mary- 
land, one  of  the  great  business  concerns 
In  our  country,  is  now  In  its  75th  year 
and  still  growing  with  our  great  State 
of  Maryland.  The  president  of  that  com- 
I>any  is  Mr.  Julian  S.  Neal. 

Mr.  John  T.  Ward  wrote  a  verj-  in- 
teresting story  about  this  company, 
which  was  printed  in  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  on  June  28,  1&65.  Believ- 
ing it  will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  place 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  It  is  as 
follows : 

FrDE.'.rrv  k  Dfj>osit  Marks  73th  Ye.\r  of  an 

Idea — The    Bondixg    Busikess 
(By  John  T.  Ward) 

Back  in  the  1890's,  which  tome  historians 
have  termed  "gay,"  business  was  larisk,  too, 
and  a  Marylander  conceived  the  ide.^  of  what 
became  a  new  type  of  enterprise — the  UTitiiig 
of  fidelity  and  surety  bonds.  His  name  was 
Edwin  Warfield. 

Born  In  1848,  he  did  sonve  teaching  and 
then  was  soon  active  in  farming,  law,  busi- 
ness, and  politics.  In  the  latter,  he  becanie 
Register  of  Wills  in  Howard  County,  State 
senator,  and  president  of  tlia  Maryland  Sen- 
ate, surveyor  of  the  port  of  Baltimore,  and 
eventually.  Governor  of  Maryland  from  1904 
to  1908. 

IN    THE    GOOD    OLD    BAYS 

The  1890's  were  still  horse-car  days,  but 
Imaginations  went  beyond  horse-and-buggy 
thinking.  Industry  and  business  were  on  a 
vigorous  drive,  checked  and  sorely  beset  by 
the  panic  of  1893,  but  undaimted. 

While  surveyor  of  the  port,  Mr.  Warfield 
began  casting  about  for  a  new  business  ven- 
ture. Very  late  in  the  1890  session  of  the 
legislature,  after  considerable  urging,  a  bill 
was  passed  giving  a  perpetual  ch.arter  to 
Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co.  of  Maryland. 

This  was  radically  different  from  one  for 
the  Fidelity  Loan  &  Trust  Oo.  of  Baltimore 
City,  good  for  only  40  years,  wlilch 
providentially  had  been  turned  do'*-n  early 
In  the  session.  The  new  charter  had  the 
powers  not  only  of  a  b.ank,  but  also  for  the 
writing  of  surety  t>onds  whiah  had  not  been 
a  provision  of  the  other  charUer. 

A    DEMON-STK.MTD    NEED 

The  legi.slative  action  wa»  hurried  along 
by  a  Just-discovered  major  defalcation  of  a 
well-known  State  officeholder. 

When  the  company  formally  opened  that 
year,  it  embodied  a  brilliant  biisiness  idea, 
and  there  was  a  demonstrated  need  for  Just 
such  public  official  protection. 

Bonds  for  the  ofllceholdera  then  were  fur- 
nished by  relatives  or  business  friends,  many 
of  whom,  as  In  the  Maryland  c.isc,  could  not 
fully  reimburse  the  State  for  the  loss  when 
a  demand  was  made.  j 

Long  after,  Mr.  Warfield  thought  so  much 
of  his  business  handiwork  of  the  1890's  that 
he  CMnpoeed  his  own  epitaph  as  "founder  of 
the  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co.  and  Governor  of 
Maryland" — in  that  order. 

In  the  1898  company  report,  Mr.  Warfield 
proudly  stated  that  "the  hlfctory  of  the  Fi- 
delity &  Deposit  Co.  is  tlic  history  of  corpo- 
rate suretyship." 

A    MODEST    BECINKINC 

From  a  very  modest  office  on  June  2,  1890, 
at  7  North  Calvert  Street,  with  capital  of  but 
$200,000,  and  six  p.aid  staff  members,  success 
came  so  quickly  that  In  September  of  that 
year  the  promoters  were  looking  about  for 
larger  quarters.  In  November,  they  pot  an 
option  on  very  desirable  location  at  the 
northwest  comer  of  Charle*  and  Lexington 
Streets.  By  1894,  an  eight-story  office  btiild- 
Ing  had  been  erected.     This  meant  weather- 


ing the  severe  panic  of  1893,  but  the  young 
company  made  the  grade.  In  1913,  the 
building  was  enlarged  to  15  storiee. 

THK    ENXERPEISERS 

Officers  In  the  fledgling  company  were 
Clinton  P.  Paine,  president;  Lloyd  L.  Jack- 
son, first  vice  president;  Mr.  Warfield,  second 
vice  president  and  general  manager;  Dr. 
George  W.  Bishop,  treasurer;  and  Herman  E. 
Bosler,  secretary. 

Mr.  Paine  was  a  large  financial  backer; 
even  more  so  was  H.  Crawford  Black  whose 
name  was  connected  with  many  busine.-s 
ventures  than  and  later;  Lloyd  Lowndes,  lat^er 
a  Governor  of  the  State;  Seymour  Mandel- 
baum.  the  last  of  the  original  board  of  direc- 
tors who  died  in  1931;  and  John  Herman  Bos- 
ler, whose  investment  was  a  vital  key  to  the 
starting  of  the  firm,  a  Pennsylvania  capitalis*; 

with  the  greatly  varied  Interests  of  farmine, 
distilling,  grain,  iron  furnaces,  coal,  railroads, 
b.anks,  and  western  ranches. 

Mr.  Black's  sons.  Van  Lear  and  Harry  C  . 
later  had  important  association  with  devel- 
opment of  the  surety  and  bonding  company. 

Mr.  Lowndes,  despite  other  large  busines.? 
interest.s.  took  a  very  active  part  as  an  F.  fc 
D.  director.  So  accustomed  were  stockhold- 
ers to  naming  him  to  the  board  that  they  in- 
advertently reelected  him  after  his  death 
in  1905. 

SURETY    AND     BANK    SEPARATED 

The  company  had  power  to  accept  money 
and  pay  interest,  hence  the  word  "deposit ' 
in  the  corporate  name.  However,  by  1905  a 
conflict  between  the  insurance  business  arid 
banking  was  realized,  and  the  latter  activity 
was  divorced  from  the  main  enterprise  as 
the  Fidelity  Trust  Co.  This  In  the  1950s 
was  combined  with  Baltimore  National  Bank 
to  form  Fidelity-Baltimore  National  Ban>:. 
and  now  after  other  mergers  and  name 
changes  is  Maryland  National  Bank. 

Only  two  other  U.S.  companies  were  in  tl  :■ 
surety  and  bonding  business  when  F.  &  D. 
was  founded.  Its  establishment  was  the  in- 
spiration for  starting  four  more  Baltimor.' 
firms,  making  the  city  the  bonding  capit/! 
of  the  coimtry  for  a  time. 

The  other  companies  were  American  Bond- 
ing, U.S.  Fidelity  &  Guaranty,  Marylaini 
Casualty,  and  New  Amsterdam  Casualf  . 
American  Bonding  was  merged  into  F.  &  IV 
in  1913.  F.  &  D.  became  a  management  se<  i 
bed  wliich  over  the  years  provided  executives 
to  insurance  companies  in  this  city  and  el£>  - 
where. 

SPREADING     THE     WORD 

F.  &  D.  concentrated  early  efforts  on  cdi;- 
cating  its  public — law  and  business — In  aiN 
vantages  of  corporate  surety,  and  profltc  i 
considerably  through  passage  of  an  1894  In  v 
which  approved  fidelity  and  surety  bonds  Is- 
sued on  Goverrmient  officials.  F.  &  D.  was  t'  .c 
first  to  qualify  under  the  act,  which  not  or  • 
permitted  great  expansion  of  Its  buslnc  , 
but  also  attracted  Intensive  competition. 

Expansion  into  the  casualty  field  car  - 
arovmd  1910,  including  auto  and  workmer.  ■ 
compen.sation.  but  later  abandoned  as  u-.- 
profitable.  Only  burglary  and  robbery  1;  - 
surance  are  retained  In  that  category  nov. 
the  m.Tln  effort  being  put  on  personal  ar.  1 
corporate  fidelity  and  surety  bonds.  F.  &  T>. 
Is  still  the  nntional  leader  in  the  fideli'v 
field. 

A  surety  bond  gtiarantees  performance  .' 
a  contract. 

A  fidelity  bond  guarantees  relmbursemc  : 
In  event  of  default  or  dishonesty  of  an  ind.- 
vidual. 

INTO     THE     LIFE    FIELD 

Two  years  ago.  the  company  branched  iiri 
another  field  with  the  purchase  of  Maryla;  1 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  now  operated  as  a  whol  y 
owned  subsidiary. 

Lloyd  L.  Jackson  was  the  second  P.  &  D 
president,  succeeding  Mr.  Paine.     Mr.   W.^r- 
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field  became  president  In  1893,  holding  office 
to  the  end  of  1919.    He  died  early  in  1920. 

In  turn,  the  chiefs  of  the  company  since 
have  been  Thomas  A.  Whelan,  Charles  R. 
Miller,  Frank  A.  Bach,  Beverly  H.  Mercer,  and 
beginning  In  February  1964,  Julian  S.  Neal. 
Though  retired.  Mr.  Bach  and  Mr.  Mercer 
still  are  active  in  company  matters. 

Mr.  Neal,  bom  In  North  Carolina  and  a 
former  vice  president  of  the  Chicago  branch, 
is  the  first  non-Marylander  to  become  presi- 
dent of  the  company  which  now  has  53  field 
o;:icers  and  more  than  1,000  employees. 

THE     OFFICIAL     FAMILT 

Other  officers  are:  Harry  T.  Wright,  vice 
president  and  treasurer;  Samuel  Hopkins, 
Etcretary  and  assistant  treasurer;  Herbert  N. 
Sctilsler,  comptroller;  J.  Stuart  Galloway, 
V  ce  president  and  general  counsel;  Donald 

L.  Buckler  (also  president  of  Maryland  Life) , 
Norman  A.  Burgoon,  Jr.,  George  A.  Conner, 
aiid  Elmer  B.  McCahan.  Jr.,  vice  presidents. 

Over  the  years,  the  F.  &  pnoiK-j^ritten 
surety  bonds  for  some  of  the  famous  names-- 
Oi  the  coimtry,  for  example,  Calvin  Coolidge 
as  a  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  long  before  he 
became  President,  and  Newton  D.  Baker, 
Secretary  of  War  in  tlie  Wilson  administra- 
tion, on  an  estate  bond. 

The  company  has  been  a  Joint  insurer  on 
such  large  contract  performance  bonds  as 
those  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge,  the 
E  iltimore  Harbor  tunnel,  and  at  present  on 
tl.e  biggest  building  ever  constructed  any- 
where, the  Vehicle  Assembly  Building  for 
I'-cket  launching  In  Florida. 

NOT     ALL     DRY     BONES 

While  the  surety  field  can  be  prosaic,  some 
of  the  business  has  concerned  wrongdoers — 
c  :shlers  skipping  with  company  funds,  for 
Instance — to  become  captivating  detective 
E'.orles  in  fact,  rather  than  fiction. 

Aside  from  its  main  items  of  work,  the 
c  inpany  at  times  has  organized  some  busi- 
r.ess  spectaculars.  Two  of  these  of  highly 
afferent  nature  took  place  in  the  1920's. 

Little  known  to  many  living  then  and  to 
f  w  now,  post  World  War  I  1920  and  1921 
V.  ere  rough  in  some  fields  of  commerce. 

AN    IMPORTANT    SURVEY 

In  September  1920.  through  its  widely 
."^rattered  agents,  the  company  aided  by  some 
C ovemment  officials,  undertook  a  telegraphic 
f  ;rvey  of  U.S.  business  conditions.  Such 
s  rveys,  now  a  continuing  part  of  sev- 
eal  Government  departments,  were  not  then 
c  'mmon.  The  analysis  developed  the  fact 
t.  at  while  conditions  were  sevesre  in  some 
s>>ts,  they  were  not  as  bad  as  many  feared. 
N'ws  stories  and  editorials  dramatized  the 
f  "dings. 

The  following  spring,  a  similar  painstaking 
Sirvey  was  conducted  as  a  follow-up  proce- 
c  ire,  checking  to  see  if  the  original  analysis 
i.  d  been  correct.  It  was  found  to  be  much 
ill  line  with  the  earlier  opinion,  and  v.'as 
c:edited  with  reassuring  business  wiclciy  in 
tlie  early  part  of  the  decade. 

S.MLINGS    ON    THE    CHES.\PEAKE 

In  October  of  1920,  the  company  also  un- 
ci r  took  to  dramatize  itself  and  the  port  of 
L.Itimore  in  a  much  different  way.  The 
.'ir-.crican  Bankers  Association  then  was  hold- 
:  ;:  its  annual  convention  in  Wa.«hington. 
;  irough  invitation  from  the  F.  &  D.,  nine 
.•  ocial  Pullman  trains  brought  3.000  bank- 
t  >.  diplomats  and  other  guests  over  the 
I  Uimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  for  a  1-day 
•■  ■v.-  of  the  city,  the  harbor  and  a  boat  trip 

Annapolis.  Tliere  were  so  many  accept- 
u-.iccs  that  both  the  Louise  and  the  Dream- 
1  nd.  popular  excursion  boats  on  the  Chesa- 

t'<e  Bay,  had  to  be  chartered  for  the  voyage 

The   State   capital. 

The    effort    to    Impsress    the    visitors    was 

nned  to  the  nth  degree.  As  an  example, 
iile  the  bankers  were  briefly  touring  An- 

:x>lis.  the  excursion  steamers  were  com- 

tcly    refurbished    at    the    dock    from    a 


luncheon  table  setting  to  lounging   parlor 
accommodations  fcM*  the  return  trip. 

It  was  a  spectacular  event  which  brought 
Baltimore  to  the  attention  of  hundreds  who 
had  never  known  of  It  a  great  industrial  and 
commercial  city  and  a  leading  port  of  the 
world. 


The  U.N.  at  20 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Wednesday,  June  30.  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
like some  groups,  I  do  not  advocate  that 
^thr^United  States  get  out  of  tlie  U.N. 

I  do  ^d.vocate,  however,  our  foreign 
policy  administrators  providing  leader- 
ship for  that  body.  ^ 

In  this  era,  we  are  reviewing  20  years 
of  the  U.N.  One  of  the  most  practical 
and  objective  commentaries  is^contained 
in  the  Thursday.  June  24  edition  ofthe 
Chicago  Daily  News,  which  I  submit  for 
the  Record: 

The  United  Nations  at  20 

Tliere  have  been  better  times  than  now 
for  celebrating  the  United  Nations.  But 
since  a  20th  anniversary  can't  be  postponed, 
the  festivities  in  San  Francisco  will  proceed 
with  everybody  putting  the  best  face  possible 
on  the  affair. 

It  takes  no  great  powers  of  analysis  to 
deduce  that  the  United  Nations  at  age  20 
has  not  fulfilled  the  promise  of  the  infant. 
It  has  grown  physically— from  51  members 
to  114 — but  at  an  age  when  it  should  be  at 
least  approaching  maturity  it  appears  to  be 
stalled  In  an  unhappy  and  unending  adoles- 
cence. It  is  deformed,  weak,  surly  flat  broke 
and  afTiictcd  with  schizophrenia. 

Yet  the  astonishing  tiling  is  that  not  only 
do  its  parents  still  love  it,  but  so  do  the 
nations  which  have  added  to  its  growth  over 
the  years.  And  for  a  very  good  reason:  It's 
all  we've  got. 

Looking  back  at  the  environment  in  which 
It  has  grown,  perhaps  the  biggest  wonder  of 
all  Is  that  the  United  Nations  h.as  survived 
in  any  form.  In  spite  of  the  cold  war,  nu- 
clear threats,  walkouts  and  such  virulent 
illnesses  as  Korea  and  the  Congo,  only  one 
nation — Indonesia — has  left  the  Organiza- 
tion in  those  20  years. 

The  present  crisis  may  not  be  the  worst  It 
has  faced,  but  It  Is  bad  enough.  With  the 
Communist  nations,  France  and  a  few  others 
refusing  to  pay  their  assessments  for  peace- 
kccpinsr  operations,  the  United  Nations  Is 
U\in!7  on  borrowed  funds.  The  last  meeting 
ni  t)ie  Gcr.eral  Assembly  was  a  no- vote  fia.«;co 
and  tl'ic  next  could  be  the  same  unless  some 
wav  out  of  the  stalemnte  Is  found. 

Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
h  iVC  Started  a  volun'ary  suljscription  list 
with  plodces  of  more  than  S17  million,  and 
it  is  generally  expected  that  President  John- 
son win  put  the  United  States  down  for  a 
sizable  siuii  when  he  addresses  the  cere- 
monies this  weekend.  The  hope  is  that  Rus- 
sia win  do  the  s;une.  sooner  or  later.  Some- 
where along  the  line,  everyone  will  quietly 
forget  that  Russia  and  tlie  others  are  welsh- 
ing on  a  debt  declared  legal  by  the  World 
Court,  and  the  United  States  u-Ul  no  longer 
insist  that  Russia  be  denied  a  U.N.  vote  if  it 
doesn't  pay  up. 

Tlie  whole  procedure  of  pa,«slng  the  hat 
and  bending  the  rules  Is  degrading  the  world 
organization  and  trimming  still  further  the 
limited  power  it  was  beginning  to  develop  as 


a  peacekeeping  force  In  the  world.  Yet  If 
the  only  alternative  is  the  breakup  of  the 
UJ^..  the  choice  will  doubtlees  be  nuule  to 
save  it.  We  have  nursed  the  U.N.  too  long 
to  abandon  it  now.  The  hope  bom  in  San 
Francisco  20  years  ago  may  be  dimmed,  and 
the  organization  today  nearly  unrecogniza- 
ble as  the  same  one,  but  hope  and  an  cM'ganl- 
zation  do  still  exist. 

There  Is  a  forum  to  which  the  quarrel- 
some nations  of  the  world  can  bring  their 
grievances.  There  is  a  place  for  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  for  the  venting  of  pressures 
which  otherwise  could  build  to  the  blowofi 
point.  A  great  many  things  which  never 
make  the  headlines  are  done  In  and  by  the 
United  Nations  that  could  never  be  done 
without  it. 

Far  too  much  was  expected  of  the  U.N. 
when  it  was  born.  And  in  the  frustration 
over  its  failures,  too  little  attention  Is  paid 
now  to  the  broad  network  of  services  it 
provides  in  the  nonpolltical  fields.  If  the 
anniversary  celebration  serves  to  bring  bet- 
ter perspective,  and  teaches  us  to  appreciate 
what  the  U.N.  Is.  as  well  a*  disabuse  ua  of 
what  it  is  not,  some  portion  of  the  expecta- 
tions of  20  years  ago  may  yet  be  realized. 


The  Rewards  of  a  Great  Teacher 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or    XLLLNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30. 1965  ^ 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  the 
rose  bom  to  blush  unseen,  the  story  of 
those  who  bear  a  great  responsibility  in 
our  society  today  often  goes  untold.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  refer  to  our  educators.  In  a 
country  which  is  dedicated  to  the  goal  of 
making  the  Great  Society  a  reality,  the 
role  of  the  educator  has  become  para- 
mount, a  fact  showTi  so  graphically  by 
data  indicating  that  in  fiscal  year  1966. 
roughly  58  percent  of  all  expenditures  in 
the  poverty  program  will  be  devoted  to 
educational  programs  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. We  have  recognized  that  educa- 
tion is  the  cornerstone  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety, yet  we  do  little  to  reward  our  edu- 
cators. While  the  importance  of  the  role 
they  must  play  increases  every  day,  the 
stature  of  their  profession  in  the  public 
mind  chanpes  little. 

Recently,  in  this  Chamber,  we  honored 
two  fine  young  men  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  an  epic  journey  In  space. 
Certainly,  they  deserved  all  the  honors 
and  plaudits  they  received.  Yet.  James 
McDivitt  and  Edward  White  would  not 
have  been  able  to  make  the  journey  had 
it  not  been  for  the  fine  educations  they 
had  received  in  their  formative  years. 
There  was  little  recognition  for  the 
scores  of  teachers  who  had  guided  and 
encouraged  them. 

Admittedly,  it  is  not  possible  for  this 
body  to  honor  all  fine  teachers  in  the 
style  in  which  it  is  accustomed  to  hon- 
oring our  ^spacemen — there  are  simply 
too  many  of  them.  However,  it  is  in  our 
interest  to  cite  their  achievements  when- 
ever possible — not  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  deserving  educators  a  pat  on 
the  back,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging gifted  young  people  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Chicago  are  partic- 
ularly proud  of  Mrs.  Henrietta  Miller,  a 
Chicago  high  school  history  teacher. 
Since  1931,  Mrs.  Miller  has  been  stimu- 
lating young  minds  at  Senn  High  School 
in  Chicago  to  strike  out  on  their  own — 
to  think  for  themselves.  Her  teaching 
methods  might  be  considered  unorthodox 
by  some.  Nevertheless,  no  one  would 
dispute  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
highly  successful.  Mrs.  Miller  was  not 
drawn  to  teaching  by  the  promise  of  fi- 
nancial gain,  nor  has  she  remained  in 
that  profession  because  of  a  lucrative  sal- 
ary. It  is  a  much  too  tragic  and  true 
fact  that  teachers  are  nationally  under- 
paid. Mrs.  Miller  has  remained  a  dedi- 
cated tea<?her  because  she  is  richly  re- 
warded by  her  work  itself  and  by  the  joy 
of  Imowing  that  she  is  remembered  af- 
fectionately by  the  hundreds  of  children 
with  whom  she  has  worked.  This  has 
indeed  been  true  in  Mrs.  Miller's  case. 

Mrs.  Miller  received  national  recogni- 
tion for  her  work  in  an  article  by  Richard 
Meryman  in  the  March  13,  1964,  Issue  of 
Life  magazine.  This  article  was  subse- 
quently translated  into  Russian  by  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  and  repub- 
lished in  the  magazine  America.  Mr. 
Meryman  has  told  her  story  eloquently 
and  poignantly,  and  I  know  Members  will 
be  pleased  to  read  it.    It  follows : 

The  Rewards  op  a  Great  Teachfr 
(By  Richard  Meryman) 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Miller  stands  in  front  of  a 
paper-heaped  desk  in  the  north  wing  of  Chi- 
cago's vast  Senn  High  School.  She  Is  a  large 
woman,  a  trifle  ungainly  on  thin  legs.  Her 
friendly  eyes  fairly  snap  with  animation  as 
she  presides  over  the  appiirent  anarchy  of 
a  truly  extraordinary  history  classroom. 

The  topic  under  diacus-sion — history 
source  books  and  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing file  cards  on  them — would  seem  condu- 
cive to  daydreaming,  perhaps  even  dozing. 
For  a  time  Mrs.  Miller  seems  not  to  be  teach- 
ing at  all.  merely  asking  questions  as  the 
half-formed  thoughts  of  the  students  rattle 
around  disjointedly  like  dice  In  a  shaker.  But 
there  1b  little  boredom  among  the  30  Juniors 
and  seniors  in  room  249.  No  one  scen^s  aware 
of  the  yelps  from  the  gym  class  in  the  dusty 
quadrangle  below  tlie  clas.<-roora  windows  or 
the  periodic  bellow  of  Jet  airliners  entering 
and  leaving  the  air  traffic  pattern  of  O  Hare 
International  Airport. 

As  the  class  discussion  continue.^.  Mrs. 
Miller  moves  about  the  rcom.  Sometimes 
she  sits  by  her  de?k  ( never  behind  It) .  stands 
in  the  back  of  the  room,  even  sits  In  a  vacant 
desk  amid  the  students.  Her  ptuictuatlnp 
questions,  begin  to  nudge  liere  clarify  a  bit 
there. 

She  is  challenging  the  students.  "Now 
why  are  we  .'oncemed  about  our  sources  of 
information""  she  asks.  "Mark,  are  you  con- 
corned?"  "Oh?"  "Any  other  reasons?  We 
can  get  more  specific."  "Why  worry  about 
the  author,  the  pwint  of  view,  your  reaction 
to  the  source?"  "EXo  you  think  you  could 
be  brainwashed?  What's  brainwashed?" 
■■.\h."  "That's  right,  make  you  believe  al- 
mo.st  anything,  everything,  that  you  had  be- 
lieved was  untrue."  "What  do  you  think. 
Mickey?" 

Alter  20  minutes  of  grout>  groping  and 
flailing,  Mickey  comes  up  with  an  answer: 
•If  you  believe  ever>T.hmg  everybody  tells 
yi*u,  you're  actually  a  puppet.  If  you  think 
things  out  for  yourself  and  make  your  own 
cuncIiLslons,  then  you're  an  individualist." 
Mr.-;.  Miller  smiles  with  delight.  A  student 
presenting  a  sound  idea  in  teenage  terms  Is, 
she  believes,  more  eloquent  for  the  cla^s  than 
she  can  ever  be.    This  Is  the  way  she  t<^aches. 


Whatever  bones  other  educators  may  have 
to  pick  with  the  teaching  techniques  of  this 
deceptively  ordinary-looking  schoolmarm, 
they  do  It  with  utmost  respect.  For,  by  any 
measure  yet  applied,  Henrietta  Miller  Is  a 
great  teacher. 

She  has  reecived  three  awards  in  Chicago, 
Including,  this  past  fall,  the  Kate  Maremont 
Dedicated  Teacher  award,  $500  toward  a  sum- 
mer trip  wherever  she  wants  to  go.  She 
pioneered  the  advanced  placement  program 
in  Chicago  schools,  which  allows  able  and 
ambitious  students  to  take  college-level  work 
for  credit,  and  she  started  an  elective  course 
In  International  relations.  It  was  later  ex- 
panded and  adapted  for  use  elsewhere  in  the 
school  system.  Her  salary  is  $9,995  a  year — 
top  p>ay  in  Chicago  schools.  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Keller,  a  former  Williams  College  history 
professor  who  Is  in  charge  of  the  search  for 
the  Nation's  top  educators  for  the  prestigious 
John  Hay  fellowships,  tells  all  who  will  listen 
that  Mrs.  Miller  is  Just  about  the  best  teacher 
he  has  ever  seen. 

Of  far  more  direct  import  to  laymen — and 
to  Mrs.  Miller — are  the  acooladcs.  some  of 
them  wholly  inadvertent,  from  the  teenagers 
who  pass  through  her  five  c'.as.'^es  at  the  rate 
of  150  per  day. 

"I  hate  this  class,  I  positively  hate  It," 
mourned  a  pretty  yotingster  to  her  friend  as 
they  took  their  seats  in  room  249.  "It's  too 
Interesting — it  makes  me  work." 

I    WANT    THEM    TO    BE    JUST    A    MTILE    BEWIL- 
DERED 

Another  girl  says,  "She  is  always  asking 
'Why?'  'Why?'  That  makes  you  do  the 
same  thing  to  your  fellow  students.  And 
Mrs.  Miller  just  stands  there  beaming  while 
the  arguments  fly  back  and  forth.  She  gets 
so  much  enjoyment,  and  you  feel  kind  of 
maternal  toward  her.  All  you  can  do  is  try 
to  Join  In." 

Henrietta  Miller  has  set  hartelf  the  goal  of 
teaching  young,  often  Indifferent  minds  tlie 
painful  process  of  analytical  thinking.  She 
considers  her  biggest  weapon  to  be  freedom — 
"freedom  of  Inquiry  Into  anything,  freedom 
to  discuss  their  findings,  the  Ireedom  to  m.ike 
up  yoiu-  mind  as  well  as  the  freedom  to 
change  yoiir  mind." 

Mrs.  Miller  refuses  to  go  over  the  factual 
"story,"  as  she  calls  It.  "Why  should  I  spend 
my  time  giving  students  what  they  can  get 
In  books?"  she  asks.  "I  always  take  the  posi- 
tion that  we  arc  learning  together  and  I  must 
never  slip  into  the  roie  they  expect  me  to 
play — the  superhuman  being  v/ho  cin  meet 
all  their  questions  witii  the  truth."  Instead. 
Mrs.  Miller  fires  back  her  own  question.':. 

An  average  class  may  open  thus:  "Tom. 
What  happened  at  Waterloo?"— and  take  off 
from  there.  "Would  you  say  it  was  Just  the 
end  of  Napoleon  or  the  end  orf  an  era?"  "Do 
the  codes  of  the  French  RevoSution  influence 
ua  today?"  "How?"  "Whyf'  And  so  on. 
to  the  bell. 

Such  questions  spring  from  the  .students' 
current  reading,  but  they  will  lead  anj-u-here 
the  class  wants  to  go  A  dtscus.'^ion  of  Na- 
poleon's belief  in  his  speclM  destinv  s'x>n 
moves  Into  the  question  of  whether  a  life  is 
predestined  or  wliether  a  person  has  free 
will.  "I  ask  myself."  explains  Mrs.  Miller, 
"what  in  the  universal  problems  that  develop 
in  history  are  the  universal  truths  we  can 
try  to  grapple  with?" 

"I'm  attacking  dogmatism. •'  she  conriuues. 
"the  belief  that  any  subject  conuilns  final 
answers.  It  i^  painful  to  see  blind,  unques- 
tioning faith.  If  somebody  g,-.t  up  In  my 
class  and  said.  'Per-sonally,  I  admire  Hitler,' 
It  would  be  very  painful  for  me  But  It 
would  be  most  impr-rtant  to  keep  from  blurt- 
ing out,  'Oh.  but  this  is  not  right.' — and  in- 
stead to  ack  why  the  student  Ciune  to  this 
conclusion,  and  then  li:tcn  to  tjic  develop- 
ment of  his  thouglit*.  A  leaclier  is  fir.^t  of 
all  a  very,  very  careful  listener  " 

"Homework,"  is  virtually  b  misnomer  In 
Mrs.   Miller's  clas.ses.     There  ,a re  no  specific 


daily  assignments.  In  an  offhand  way  she 
indicates  what  historical  ground  will  be  co. - 
ered  in  the  next  few  weeks,  or  she  mentions 
general  areas,  such  as  absolutism  or  lib- 
erty to  read  up  on.  The  Usts  of  questions 
she  dictates  are  study  guides  and  she  often 
suggests  soiu-ces.  But  the  youngsters  c;iii 
choose  any  books  they  wish.  Including  his- 
torical novels.  They  have  three  basic  text- 
books all  covering  the  same  ground — one 
very  simple,  one  average,  and  one  college 
level,  thus  matching  the  range  of  the  stu- 
dents' abilities.  In  addition,  th-re  Is  the 
school  library  and  Mrs.  Miller's  huge  per- 
sonal book  collection,  which  she  lends  out  to 
her  students.  This  iconoclastic  approach 
to  homework,  that  bane  of  the  teenage  years 
sounds  like  an  invitation  to  do  nothing  - 
but  It  Is  the  core  of  Mrs.  Miller's  technlqxu . 
And  the  resp>onse  she  gets  from  the  students 
Indicates  ans^thlng  but  Indolence. 

"You've  Just  got  to  Join  In  the  class  di  - 
cussions,"  said  one  of  her  students.  "Bin 
you  can't  Join  In  unless  you've  done  yoi.r 
homework — that's  the  awful  part." 

Like  all  fine  teachers.  Henrietta  Miller 
has  strong  opinions  on  poor  teaching,  and 
little  patience  for  it.  "Spoon  feeding,"  .., 
the  term  she  uses.  High  grades,  she  know 
too  often  are  won  by  parroting  back  "right 
answers  and  safely  approved  "truths."  Dail  .■ 
assignments  are  too  often  mechanical — .<:•; 
many  pages  in  the  textbook  and  answer  the 
questions  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  As  .; 
result  a  reasonably  bright  child  may  ea.'^c 
through  school  by  doing  Uttle  more  than 
cramming  for  tests;  grades,  not  learning,  be- 
come the  goal  of  schoolwork.  "Mother  and 
father."  says  Mrs.  Miller,  "come  home  and  as'-- 
only,  'What  grade  did  you  get  on  your  test 
I  fight  this  constantly." 

Mrs.  Miller  thinks  that  when  students  ge 
lots  of  Independence,  dramatic  things  ca; 
happen.  She  feels  that,  released  froi. 
stifling,  lock-step  prescriptions  of  what  tu 
read  and  when,  students  can  follow  ther 
natural  curiosities — even  if  It  is  only  th. 
encyclopedic  knowledge  one  girl  displayed  r . 
Napoleon's  romance  with  Josephine. 

Plunged  Into  Mrs.  Miller's  brand  of  edu- 
cational freedom,  with  Its  few  signpost.': 
many  students  begin  by  floimderlng.  Thi- 
doesn't  bother  her  at  all.  "I  want  them  a 
little  bewildered — so  they  can't  stand  li 
until  they  get  things  clarified.  Fm  asking 
them  to  be  a  lot  more  matiwe  than  thev 
want  to  be." 

Probably  the  most  mature  class  Mrs.  MlUe: 
teaches  is  the  advanced  placement  (AP 
Eiu-opean  history  class — designed  for  ver: 
bright  students  doing  college-level  work.  Ii. 
the  spring,  members  of  this  class  will  tak- 
the  "AP"  examination  to  get  college  credr 
for  this  high  school  course.  Her  other  classe- 
range  from  below  average  to  bright  student.^, 
mostly  Juniors  and  seniors.  She  admits  her 
system  does  not  always  work  on  all  of  them 

A  boy  in  one  class  shrugged,  "I've  h.-ul 
teachers  I  like  better.  For  instance,  our 
cla.es  was  talking  on  philosophies  of  revolu- 
tion, something  like  that  I'd  rather,  yoi; 
know,  go  Into  the  facts.  I  have  another 
history  teacher,  he  assigns  oral  book  report..' 
for  extra  credit  and  then  kids  give  them  Ir. 
front  of  the  room  and  I  can  listen  to  those 
He  gives  assignment  sheets  with  essay  que.-;- 
tions  and  words  to  look  up.  We  do  about  tw 
a  week,  look  up  the  answer  and  WTite  thr 
essay.  Tlien  he  goes  over  them  In  class.  I 
like  that  bett.er." 

TYue  to  her  loathing  of  dogmatism,  Hen- 
rietta Miller  would  be  the  hast  to  claim  that 
this  student  docs  not  conceivably  learn  more 
under  a  difl'erent  mode  of  teaching  from  hers 
She  merely  feels  that  she  cannot  pursue  any 
other  method  satisfactorily.  'When  class  dis- 
cussion is  clicking,  she  is  buoyant:  "It  mu.'^t 
be  the  way  someone  feels  who  water-skis,  or 
the  way  an  artist  feels  when  he's  created 
a  work  and  can  stand  back  and  admire  it." 

She  Is  the  first  to  point  out  that  Senn  High 
School  is  the  professional  home  of  a  inimbcr 
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of  outstanding  teachers  who  employ  tech- 
i.iques  very  different  from  hers. 

There  Is  Margaret  Helen  Cain,  who  for  25 
years  has  been  turning  out  splendid  English 
students  by,  as  Miss  Cain  says,  "Just  potind- 
l:.g  and  pounding  and  pounding."  There  is 
Terrence  Kennedy,  whose  work  with  slow 
learners  and  foreign-speaking  students  In 
b.isic  mathematics  could  be  cited  as  a  model 
i  )r  any  school.  There  is  Jules  Williams,  who 
excitingly  combines  the  philosophical  with 
t!ie  chemical-physical  approach  to  biology. 

There  are,  for  that  matter,  some  excellent 
Teachers  at  Senn  and  elsewhere  to  whom  Hen- 
rietta Miller's  classroom  techniques  are  ana- 
thema. "I  might  as  well  admit  it,"  says 
i  ne  of  these,  Dan  Powell,  a  fine,  intense  his- 
tory teacher  who  holds  forth  in  the  room 
r.djolning  Mrs  Miller's.  He  is  her  close 
friend  and  admirer,  but  he  sums  up  the  argu- 
ment against  her  methods:  "I'd  Jtist  go 
crazy  with  this  bvisiness  where  the  kids  are 
sitting  around  talking  in  six  or  seven 
directions." 

"At  first  nobody  got  the  point,"  Bruce  re- 
called. "Mrs.  Miller  was  Just  a  little  ad- 
vanced for  some  kids,  Including  myself.  But 
i:  was  different  because  she  was  saying.  'I 
don't  care  how  you  study,  Just  study';  and 
I  approved  of  that."  But  one  day,  he  con- 
tinued, "she  asked  me  a  question  and  I 
p  jpped  off,  and  before  you  knew  It  one  ques- 
tion led  to  another.  That's  her  way — before 
you  know  it,  you  have  a  whole  slew  of  ques- 
tions on  your  hands — and  you  have  a  whole 
new  interest  opened  to  you  and  everything's 
interrelated.  I  started  rea<ling  and  reading 
and  getting  everybody's  opinion  on  things. 
I  never  did  that  before — just  memorized  the 
textbook." 

Bruce's  new  interest  took  him  regularly 
the  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  and  even  to 
a  UNESCO  meeting  held  for  teenagers  on 
the  Common  Market.  "I  had  no  Idea  all  that 
stuff  was  going  on  over  there  in  Europe,"  he 
remarked  afterward.  "It  makes  you  want  to 
think.  You  have  to  learn  more.  You're 
forced  to.  And  man,  all  of  a  sudden  it's  like 
looking  out  In  the  universe  and  saying. 
Where  does  It  all  end?"  The  more  power- 
full  telescope  you  get,  the  more  Is  there." 

Once  in  awhile  Mrs.  Miller  doesn't  recog- 
i.ize  a  tritunph  until  long  after  it  h.Ts  oc- 
curred. For  example,  she  once  had  a  stvident 
named  Jim  Sullivan,  whom  she  remembers 
.-■.s  almost  a  nemesis.  She  still  bristles  as  she 
describes  their  first  meeting:  "He  came  in. 
very  gruff,  and  looked  at  me  antagonistically. 
Out  of  his  wallet  he  pulled  a  soiled  news- 
paper clipping  about  the  advanced  place- 
ment program.  He  literally  threw  It  at  me. 
Can  I  get  into  this?'  he  asked.  My  first  re- 
action was,  'Why  have  anything  to  do  with 
anybody  so  discourteotis.  so  crude?' 

"But  there  had  to  be  something  that  I 
Udn't  see  about  a  young  man  who  would 
<  arry  a  clipping  around  untU  he  got  up  the 
''om-age  to  ask  me  about  it."  She  arranged 
to  take  him  in. 

In  class.  Mrs.  Miller  remembers.  Sullivan 
•ften  acted  disdainful,  and  whenever  a  stu- 
dent does  this,  she  says,  "I  find  myself  think- 
ing, 'I  don't  like  you.  You  don't  appreciate 
•,vhat's  going  on."  " 

But  she  swallowed  her  resentment,  and 
they  got  on.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Sul- 
livan got  the  highest  possible  mark  on  his 
■tivanced  placement  examination.  He  went 
•n  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he 
now  is  studying  physics. 

Recently,  recollecting  his  hours  with  Mrs. 
Miller.  Sullivan  had  no  inkling  of  how  hard 
his  attacks  had  been  on  her.  "I  like  to  trap 
people,  so  I  was  trying  to  get  other  stu- 
ient.s  to  make  mistakes — Mrs.  Miller,  too. 
It  was  Just  a  game." 

Good  teaching  is  not  a  ritual  but  an  art. 
I'Uimately  men  and  women  teach  the  way 
:liey  are  most  comfortable,  and  Mrs.  MUler's 
•nethods  were  literally  instilled  in  her  from 
birth. 


Her  mother's  parents,  homesteaders  In 
Wisconsin,  had  come  from  authoritarian 
Prussia  In  hope  of  fl.ndlng  a  place  83rmpa- 
thetlc  to  their  Independent  bent.  Mrs.  MU- 
ler's father,  Ferdinand  Hafemann,  arrived 
from  Prussia  to  visit  one  of  his  mother's 
friends. — and  stayed  on  to  marry  her  daugh- 
ter. Bertha.  They  settled  in  Menominee, 
Mich.  Mr.  Hafemarm.  a  friendly  man. 
worked  In  the  local  papermlU  and  meat- 
packing company.  Bertha  Hafemann  was  a 
nonconformist  who  used  to  embarrass  her 
young  daughter  until  Henrietta  learned  to 
appreciate  her  as  a  fellow  iconoclast.  Mrs. 
Hafemann  argued  over  the  Bible  so  persist- 
ently with  her  minister,  Henrietta  Miller  re- 
members, that  he  was  driven  to  desperate 
shelter:  "The  Bible  is  a  very  complex  book. 
One  should  not  look  too  deeply  into  It." 

Once  Henrietta,  age  3,  suddenly  stood  up 
in  church  during  a  long,  severe  sermon  and 
loudly  shrilled,  "Mummy,  why  is  that  old 
man  standing  up  there  in  that  barrel  and 
scolding  the  people?  Why  are  they  all  so 
quiet?"  Mummy  was  delighted.  She  wanted 
her  daughter  to  notice  everything  around  her 
and  ask,  "Why?" 

An  only  child,  born  when  her  mother  was 
40,  Henrietta  grew  up  mainly  among  adults. 
They  gave  her  an  Important  voice  in  her  own 
affairs.  It  was  she  who  chose  to  attend  a 
public  school  Instead  of  a  private  school. 
And  at  age  12,  when  her  father  died  In  an 
automobile  accident,  her  mother  insisted  she 
be  a  partner  in  family  affairs. 

In  high  school  an  English  teacher  tried  to 
force  Henrietta  to  accept  her  answers  as 
final.  So  she  Ignored  the  teacher  and  be- 
came an  unashamed  problem  student.  "This 
makes  me  sympathetic  now  with  open  re- 
bellion." she  says.  "I  always  wonder  what 
part  I've  played  In  it."  Her  school  principal, 
however,  was  sympathetic  and  became  a 
strong  influence  In  Henrietta's  early  decision 
to  be  a  teacher. 

Her  freshman  year  at  Lawrence  College 
in  Appleton  was  a  bitter  one.  Tne  14  girls 
In  her  dormitory  section  were  a  happy  band 
until  the  sororities  pledged  all  but  one — 
Henrietta — leaving  her  a  lonely  castoff. 
And.  unprepared  for  the  completely  free 
study  of  college,  she  started  getting  C's  after 
her  high  90's  In  high  school.  Because  her 
mother  was  paying  her  college  expenses  by 
taking  in  sewing.  Henrietta  tried  babysitting 
and  was  a  flop.  She  quit  when  the  children 
made  a  game  of  ripping  off  her  glasses. 

WHAT  HAVE    I    TO    OFFER?      WHAT  DO  THEY  NEED? 

By  this  time  she  had  become  disenchanted 
with  education  and  fearful  that  she  was  unflt 
for  teaching.  She4ooked  for  a  secretarial  Job 
In  Milwaukee.  But  fortunately  the  head  of 
Gimbels'  department  store,  who  interviewed 
her  there,  saw  her  as  a  born  teacher  and 
talked  her  Into  going  back  to  college.  By  her 
senior  year  she  was  a  superb  student. 

Offered  a  scholarship  for  graduate  work  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin— which  probably 
would  have  led  her  eventually  into  college 
teaching — she  ttimed  it  down.  "My  mother 
had  sacrificed  quite  enough."  she  explains. 
After  teaching  6  years  in  high  schools  in 
Manistlque,  Mich.,  and  in  Milwaukee,  she 
came  In  1931  to  Senn  High  School  on  Clil- 
cago's  North  Side,  attending  the  University  of 
Chicago  during  the  summers  for  her  Ph.  D. 
For  a  number  of  reasons,  she  never  flnl.<:hed 


strongly  that  teachers  should  not  be  narrow; 
she  goes  to  concerts  and  lectures,  reads 
widely  in  the  humanities,  travels  and  always 
knows  where  the  first  crocus  will  appear  In 
nearby  Evanston.  Last  year  she  was  a  John 
Hay  fellow  at  the  University  of  California 
and  while  there  prepared  a  course  In  advance 
placement  In  European  history.  But  though, 
her  curiosity  is  wide  and  her  enjoyment  great, 
it  Is  only  teaching  that  makes  her  eloqu»»nt, 
and  she  has  devoted  most  of  her  life  to  his- 
tory scholarship  so  that  she  can  teach  more 
ably.  Her  methods  demand  not  only  up-to- 
date  mastery  of  her  subject  but  also  Intense 
concentration.  Not  many  teachers  are  will- 
ing to  attempt  anything  that  requires  such 
single-mindedness.  It  Is  always  easier  to 
confine  a  class  to  carefully  prepared  material, 
and  that  is  what  most  teachers  do. 

She  has  the  benefit  of  a  good  place  to  teach, 
too.  Senn  High  Is  a  top  big-city  school.  It 
has  strong  momentum  from  a  long  tradition 
of  high  academic  standards  and  respect  for 
learning.  The  school,  which  is  located  in  a 
distinctly  middle-income  area,  sends  65  per- 
cent of  its  graduates  to  4-year  colleges.  In- 
cluding all  Ivy  League  schools.  Another  10 
f>ercent  go  to  jtmior  colleges.  City  teachers 
who  are  looking  for  a  challenge  often  put 
their  names  on  waiting  Usts  for  assignment 
to  Senn.  A  trallbreaker  such  as  Mrs.  Miller 
could  hardly  flourish  In  any  other  setting. 

Any  good  teacher,  regardless  of  methods, 
knows  that  his  profession  takes  the  best  he 
has  After  39  years  of  teaching.  Henrietta 
Miller,  who  has  no  children  of  her  own,  still 
can  fret  about  other  people's  offspring:  "I 
always  meet  a  first  class  in  September  with 
fear  In  my  heart,  wondering  what  I  have 
to  offer,  and  what  they  may  need." 
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[THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1965 

WOLiPP.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leaVe  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  in- 


the  following  article  from  the 
-American  World  of  Friday,  June 
55.  It  relates  a  little-known  story 
the  pages  of  American  history — and 
one\that  tells  us  something  of  the  ten- 
sionjs  and  pressures  of  the  times.  Di- 
plomacy takes  some  unexpected  turns, 
but) the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
American  people  for  the  brave  people  of 
Poland  in  their  long  struggle  against  op- 
pre^ion  and  foreign  domination  will  not 
dim* 

fie  article  follows : 
Yeak    1863:    Poland.    Russia,    and   thk 
United  States 
(By  Martin  Kaufman) 
/  «nlle  the  United  States  was  engrossed  In 
Its  great  Civil   War,  ""    '         '"" 


reached   America 


ts  great  Civil  War.  news 
her  thesis.  Her  mother  was  dying  of  cancer  yot  a  battle  of  freedom  across  the  Atlantic, 
over  a  10-year  period;  the  professor  who  was/  Poland  was  revolting  against  Russian  tyr- 
to  read  the  thesis  died;  her  faculty  advise^  anny.  The  Poles  had  long  suffered  under 
Paui,  Douglas,  became  a  U.S.  Senator,  and  she  Russian  domination,  and  in  January  1863. 
married  a  man  named  Frank  Miller  In  ^nl- 
ciigo  (he  is  now  retired).  ' 

■  Maybe  I  was  really  Just  too  lazy  tp  get 
my  doctorate,"  she  sasrs.  "but  I  was  aettlng 
awfully  interested  in  teaching  at  Senn/'  She 
was  also  beginning  to  get  recognitioiy  for  her 
work  there.  / 

Henrietta  Miller  Is  an  Imposing/model  to 
any    other    history    teacher.      She    believes 

/' 
/ 


Poland  arose  in  opfxjsltion  to  the  arrest  ot 
2.000  youths  to  replace  those  who  had  de- 
serted the  Russian  Army.  The  Central  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Poland  announced  the 
emancipation  of  every  person  In  the  land  on 
January  22.  and  Poles  serving  in  the  Rus- 
sian Army  revolted. 

On  April  10.  England,  France,  and  Austria 
sent  notes  to  protest  Russia's  Polish  policy. 
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demanding  that  Poland  be  given  her  lib- 
erty. Victor  Hugo,  the  great  French  writer, 
added  to  the  official  protest  the  sentiments 
of  the  French  people:  Poland,  overwhelmed, 
bleeding,  and  erect,  dazzles  the  world  •  •  • 
Poland  will  triumph.  Its  final  death  would 
be  more  or  less  death  of  us  all." 

The  French  Foreign  Minister  asked  the 
American  Government  to  Join  the  protest, 
but  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  of  State 
Seward  were  undecided.  The  Union  was  in- 
volved In  a  Ufe-and-death  struggle  for  sur- 
vival, and  could  not  become  Involved  in 
European  politics.  Russia  was  the  only  ally 
of  the  Union,  the  only  European  nation  to  re- 
fuse to  Intervene  In  the  American  Civil  War. 
and  Uncoln  could  not  turn  his  back  on  his 
only  friend.  Seward  politely  refused  the 
French  offer,  stating  that  he  hoped  that  the 
czar,  Alexander  II,  would  free  the  "gallant 
nation  whoee  wrongs,  whose  misfortunes, 
and  whose  valor  have  so  doeply  excited  uni- 
versal sympathy." 

The  people  of  the  United  SU\tes  re;xd  of 
the  Russian  atrocities;  articles  appeared  in 
newspapers  telling  the  tales  of  grisly  horror, 
of  murder,  of  hatred  and  desolaton.  The 
Russians  were  accused  of  setting  Poland  aflre, 
of  killing  every  person  in  the  street,  and  of 
committing  sadistic  crimes.  For  example,  the 
London  Dally  News  reported  that  a  Russian 
soldier  dipped  a  spoon  in  the  blood  of  his 
Polish  victim,  and  placed  it  to  the  lips  of  the 
dead  man,  saying  "Drink  some  of  this  punch  " 
Catholic  priests  were  reportedly  beaten  with 
sticks,  and  In  one  Instance  50  college  men 
were  stripped,  tied  to  trees,  and  murdered, 
then  their  ejps  were  torn  out  and  their  arms 
broken.  People  were  murdered  while  pray- 
ing in  church,  and  many  innocent  Poles  were 
bayonetted  kneeling  before  the  altar.  Yoxmg 
girls  were  reported  to  have  been  arrested, 
tortured,  flogged,  and  whipped.  In  one  Item. 
Russian  soldiers  were  said  to  be  using  a  new 
knife  with  a  Jagged  blade. 

America's  editors  sympathized  with  Po- 
land's valiant  effort  to  rid  herself  of  a  cruel 
and  Immoral  regime.  Horace  Greeley  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  stated  that  "no  people 
ever  had  a  clearer  title  to  national  independ- 
ence." while  other  writers  stated  that  America 
wanted  Poland  to  loosen  the  giant  grasp  of 
Russia  and  gain  her  freedom. 

One  group  In  America  decided  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  the  Poles  achieve  their  liberty. 
Thirty  thousand  Poles  lived  in  the  Unltrd 
States  at  the  time  of  the  revolt,  mainly  In 
New  York.  California,  and  Texas.  Meet  of 
them  fled  the  ruthless  suppression  of  the 
1831  revolt  and  In  1834  Coneress  passed  a  bill 
donating  land  to  the  heroic  refugees. 

The  Poles  of  New  York  met  March  14  at 
the  Stuben  Hotise  in  the  Bowery.  John  Ce- 
drowski  was  chairman,  and  In  a  stirring  ad- 
drees  Mr.  Idorowski  spoke  of  Poland,  who, 
"rising  from  her  grave,  stretches  out  to  her 
sons  her  hands,  covered  with  wounds,  pro- 
duced by  Russian  chains."  He  called  for 
American  Poles  to  become  representatives  in 
exile,  awakening  sympathy  for  Poland 
throughout  the  United  States.  A  mes.sage 
was  sent  to  the  Central  Natioruil  Comniittee, 
In  Poland,  stating  that  "burning  with  the 
sentiment  of  iove  of  our  country,  believing 
in  the  immortality  of  our  nationality,  we, 
Poles  in  America  •  •  •  that  handful  of  Pil- 
grims, although  far  away  from  our  native 
homes,  with  our  soul  will  always  be  with  you 
and  with  otir  brothers,  who,  on  the  field  of 
glory,  shed  their  blood  for  our  fatherland." 

Committees  were  formed  In  Washlngtx)n. 
St.  lioulfi.  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Leavenworth 
City,  San  Francisco,  and  New  York.  Meet- 
ings were  held  throughout  the  country  and 
a  fund  was  started  to  help  Poland  free  her- 
self frcftn  the  yoke  of  Russian  imperialism. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Music  Hall  in 
San  Francisco  on  May  22,  presided  over  by 
the  newly  elected  mayor,  and  the  Polish  Jews 
met  in  New  York  and  pledged  that  Polish 
Jews  In  America  should  aid  in  the  "deliver- 
ance of  their  brethren  in  Poland." 


A  total  of  $16,000  was  raised  to  send  tlie 
Polish  revolutionaries — a  tiny  amount.  It 
was  expected  that  the  Poles  would  be 
able  to  help  themselves,  as  America 
was  Involved  in  a  terrible  war  of  its  own, 
and  donations  were  constantly  being  taken 
to  aid  Americans  made  homeless  during  the 
Civil  War.  For  exp.mple.  after  Quantrill  de- 
stroyed Lawrence.  Kans..  in  the  summer  of 
1863,  over  $2,000  wis  raised  In  Pittsburgh 
alone,  and  when  the  Irish  were  reportedly 
suffering  in  tViclr  homeland,  over  $6,000  was 
collectoci  by  the  Irirh  oi  v.cstern  Pennsyl- 
vania. I:  'Aas  expected  Ihst  thje  Polfs  would 
support  (heir  own  cau-c. 

During  this  time  of  PoUth  SM(Tfrir:g,  the 
Union  was  going  through  very  dark  day.s. 
The  Confederate  Army  w.is  as  far  north  as 
Penn.sylvanla,  and  the  .State  wiis  in  a  panic. 
France  hnd  placed  Maximilian  vn  the  throne 
of  Mexico,  and  America  feaic-d  European 
intervention  in  tlie  Civil  War.  Tlie  summer 
of  1863  brought  nothing  but  despair  to  the 
hearts  of  the  Union — Robert  E.  Lee  was 
moving  toward  Gettysburg  with  the  Con- 
federate Army,  and  France  and  England  were 
about  to  meditate  in  war.  Suddenly  in  Sep- 
tember two  Russian  ships  sailed  into  New 
York  Harbor,  and  in  several  days  entered 
San  Francisco  Harbor.  America  rejoiced: 
The  Russians  had  come  to  protect  her  from 
European  intervention. 

We  know  now  they  did  not  come  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States,  but  rather  to  pro- 
tect the  fleet.  The  czar  was  »fraid  of  hav- 
ing the  ships  bottled  up  in  Russian  waters. 
so  the  fleet  was  ordered  to  America.  Russia's 
only  ally.  But  America  was  ecstatic.  Al- 
though some  people  realized  the  reason  for 
the  arrival  of  the  ships,  most  Americans 
believed  that  Rus.'ia  had  come  to  protect 
the  Union  from  European  intervention.  New 
York  was  "gaily  bedecked  with  American 
and  Russian  flags."  and  on  September  16, 
Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  boarded  the  Russian 
flagship,  the  Alexander  NevsM,  and  offered 
a  toast  to  "the  health  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia."  A  ball  was  held  for  the  Rtissian 
seamen,  and  several  American  observers 
noted  that  while  people  were  dancing  in 
honor  of  the  Russians,  "women  and  chil- 
dren were  perishing  in  the  dungeons  or  un- 
der the  sharp  hand  of  despotism  in  Po- 
land. •  •  •"  The  World,  a  New  York  news- 
paper, stated  that  the  dances  and  festivities 
were  simply  a  custom,  and  that  the  Ameri- 
cans knew  that  "the  partition  and  appropria- 
tion of  Poland  was  the  greatest  crime  Iv.  mod- 
ern history." 

The  Polish-American.";  were  stunned  at  the 
sudden  turn  of  events.  New  York  loved  Rus- 
sia and  New  Yorkers  entertained  the  Rus- 
sians. Gideon  Welles.  Secretary  of  the  Na\'\-. 
wrot«  in  his  diary,  "In  sending  them  to  this 
country  at  this  time  is  something  signifi- 
cant •  •  •  God  bless  the  Rtisslans." 

A  meeting  wiis  held  at  Cooper  Ir.stmue  in 
New  York  on  October  31.  and  the  Poltfh- 
Americans  and  a  few  sympatliizer  expressed 
their  feelings  by  a  round  of  groans  and  hoots 
for  the  Mu.''covltes.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
agreed  in  a  London  speech  In  which  he  said 
it  was  "indecent  for  the  United  States  to 
flirt  with  Russia."  Another  mceitJig  was  hold 
November  30,  where  speakers  told  of  Pulaski 
and  Kosciuszko.  the  great  Poles  who  helped 
bring  independence  to  the  United  States. 
and  accused  Russia  for  her  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  the  Polish  homeland.  One  ob.'--erver 
could  not  understand  the  sudden  enthu.'^la.sm 
for  the  RUi«lans:  "Strange  to  soy.  amid  the 
roar  of  cannon  thundering  freedom  to  slives. 
amid  streams  of  blood  shed  in  the  name  of 
nationality  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  amid 
dally  echos  reverberating  the  groans  of 
butchered  martyrs,  of  mothers  and  sisters 
scourged,  hanged,  or  dragged  into  c.tpt iv- 
Ity  on  the  other  side— New  Y'ork  h.'-d  gone 
mad  with  enthusiasm  for  the  Musovites." 

During  the  visit  of  the  RUF.sian  fl'-ot  to 
New  York,  the  Union  was  face<l  with  having 


to  prove  her  friendship  to  Russia.  Alexandi  r 
Milewski,  a  Polish  sailor  serving  with  the 
Russian  fleet.  Jiunped  ship  and  enlisted  in 
the  Union  Army.  The  Russians  demanded 
his  return,  and  on  February  19.  1864.  Secre- 
tary Stanton  ordered  Gen.  Ben  Butler  to  fi!..i 
Milewski  and  send  him  to  Washington  By 
March  13,  1864.  the  Polish  sailor  was  dis- 
covered serving  with  the  16th  New  Yorlc 
Artillery,  and  he  was  sent  to  Washingtc;; 
where  he  was  handed  over  to  the  Russi.n 
Minister.  He  was  reported  to  have  bee- ■. 
lynched  on  return  to  his  ship. 

Milewski  was  no  ordinary  "ship  Jumper' 
he  sought  political  asylum  in  the  UnlT(  li 
st.;tes  He  certainly  should  not  have  hc-u 
r.'tumed  to  the  Russian  fleet,  but  the  St-iT. 
Department  was  in  a  dilemma.  If  it  reftisi 
to  return  the  sailor,  perhaps  the  Union  would 
have  lost  Russian  friendship,  but  this  i- 
doubtful.  He  was  returned  due  to  the  extrr.- 
rordiality  existing  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  Union  proved  ht: 
friendship  with  Russia,  even  to  the  point  c  f 
immorality. 

Very  few  Americans  knew  of  the  incidei;' 
and  only  the  New  York  Polish- Americans  pr^  - 
tested  the  State  Department  action.  A  bitter 
editorial  appeared  in  "Echo  Polskle,"  callir.L- 
for  mass  protest.  A  letter  questioning  th. 
action  was  sent  to  Congress,  and  in  Novembi  r 
1864,  the  newspaper  published  the  lettt.- 
from  William  Seviraxd  to  Roman  J.  Jaworoow- 
skl,  the  editor,  pointing  out  that  extraditioi; 
treaties  had  existed  between  the  Unitet! 
States  and  Russia  since  1832. 

Generally,  the  American  people  favored  t!.' 
independence  of  Poland  In  her  strugp; 
against  Russia,  but  the  American  Civil  W.-r 
and  America's  love  affair  with  Russia  pre- 
vented the  United  States  from  acting  to  aiJ 
the  Poles.  John  Harper,  of  Pittsburgh  per- 
fectly expressed  the  American  attitude  t'  - 
ward  the  Polish  revolt  in  a  letter  to  his  son 
"The  Poles  have  our  sympathies,  thotigh  they 
rebel  against,  Russia."  America  was  friendi'. 
toward  Russia,  and  sympathized  with  Polanc. 
.^nd  as  a  result,  could  not  aid  the  sufferiiv:: 
rr.les. 
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The  Republican  Party 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  30,  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Marqui.-- 
Childs  has  wxitten  convincingly  of  th- 
need  for  the  Republican  Party  to  makt 
real  progress  in  heading  the  party  in  a 
progressive  direction  in  this  morning- 
Washington  Post. 

Pointing  out  the  warning  of  our  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Maine  IMr 
Tttpper]  that  the  true  principles  of  con- 
servatism are  still  in  danger  of  perver 
sion  by  extremist  groups,  Mr.  CThild 
finds  no  evidence  that  the  national  part\ 
as  a  whole,  has  yet  learned  the  lesson 
of  1964. 

I  include  Mr.  Childs'  article.  "Ni^ 
Reconciliation  Within  the  GOP,"  in  th. 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 

No   Rfconciliation   WrrHiN   the   OOP 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

If  ever  a  man  was  caught  in  the  middle 
it  is  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  Ray  Bliss.  He  Is  like  ;. 
general  who  finds  his  troops  melting  awa- 
at  the  moment  he  prepares  to  ccHnmlt  then. 
to  bnttle.  Bliss  has  not  succeeded  In  satisfy- 
ing   either    side    of    his   divided    force.      Tin 


rumpus  over  the  rifled  desks  was  a  minor 
svmptom  of  the  divisions  not  only  in  the 
r  .rty  but  In  the  national  organization. 

Goldwaterites  were  furious  when  the  chair- 
man used  the  word  "destructive"  to  char- 
..cterize  the  new  Free  Society  Association  of 
which  Goldwater  is  honorary  chairman.  For 
nioderate-Uberal  Republicans  in  Congress 
Bliss  has  been  too  timid  in  criticizing  the 
Litest  splinter  movement.  The  splinters  are 
bound  to  draw  off  money  and  men  desper- 
atclv  needed  if  the  party  is  to  make  a  come- 
back. And  the  moderates  are  especially  wor- 
ried over  the  Goldwater  faction,  since  they 
r:now  the  passionate  loyalty  that  several  mil- 
.  on  Republicans  give  to  their  one  and  only 
i.ero. 

Their  worry  is  not  Just  for  the  next  elec- 
tion or  the  election  after  that.  Republicans 
among  the  little  band  of  survivors  in  the 
House  talk  earnestly  aboirt  how  their  party 
can  go  the  way  of  the  Whigs  and  vanish  into 
the  attic  of  political  history.  It  would  sur- 
\ive  as  a  bitter  and  conservative  remnant. 
And  with  a  Democrat  of  the  political  skill 
.md  drive  Lyndon  Johnson  in  the  White 
House  the  United  States  would  became  a  one- 
party  Nation. 

Bliss  had  fair  warning  more  than  a  month 
..go  of  the  threat  of  a  unity  that  merely 
papered  over  the  cracks  with  well-meaning 
words.  A  letter  sent  by  Representative 
Stanley  R.  Tuppek,  of  Maine,  one  of  the  band 
of  Republican  activists  calling  themselves 
the  Wednesday  Club,  put  the  dilemma  in  un- 
mistakable terms.  It  is  being  widely  clrcu- 
:.ued  by  his  colleagues. 

"Becatise  of  apathy  on  the  part  of  Repub- 
..can  moderates."  Tuppeb  wrote,  "right- 
V  mg  elements  captured  the  Republican 
Party  in  1964.  Now,  6  months  after  the 
v.erwhelmlng  Republican  defeat,  there  is 
still  no  evidence  that  ultra-conservatives 
inirned  anything  from  It.  On  the  contrary, 
•hey  continue  their  silly  prattling  that  their 
(ioc'trine  of  reaction  is  the  true  Republican 
nhilosophy  and  that  the  voter  rejection  was 
ciue  to  liberal  Republicans  and  the  press. 
These  people  talk  constantly  of  the  heritage 
of  Lincoln;  what  they  really  want  Is  not 
Lincoln — the  man— who  wns  our  most  pro- 
gressive President  but  rather  his  time  In 
history. 

"If  It  Is  true  that  the  rightwing  learned 
•  othing  from  the  1964  fiasco,  it  Is  also 
abundantly  clear  that  moderates  have  not 
e.irned  of  the  necessity  of  protecting  their 
■j.irty  from  control  by  a  noisy  and  well- 
nnanced  minority. 

'Republicans  simply  must  not  allow  the 
voting    public    to    identify    the    Republican 
Party  as  the  creature  of  extrem.ists.  fanatics. 
>r    reactionaries.     The    GOP    must    prevent 
"ell-organized  rightwing  groups,  now  seek- 
'ig  legitimacy  under  the  label  of  conserva- 
:sm,  from  perverting  the  views  of  enllght- 
>■  ned  conservatives  and  moderates  with  the 
GOP.     The  Party  must  take  every  precau- 
tion   to    prevent    rightwingers    from    taking 

mtrol    of    key    Republican    organizational 
:  -isitions   by   default   in   the   50   States  and 
'ter  to  control  State  and  national  Repub- 
'ican  conventions." 

This    cry    from    the    heart    expresses    the 
:<eply  felt  sentiment  of  many  of  the  sur- 

nors  of  the  Goldwater  deluge.     They  saw. 

K)  late  for  the  most  part,  how  in  State  after 
"-■ate  the  Goldwaterites  took  over  the  orga- 

ization  and  thereby  at  the  San  Francisco 

invention  a  year  ago  controlled  two-thirds 

r  the  delegates. 

No  fundamental  change   ha'    taken   place 

iice     then.     In     most     States     the     right- 

.ngers      are     sitting     tight.     In      others — 
■  eartay   Maryland   is   an  ex.ample — money   is 

'  ."-carce  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  State- 

icie  campaign  can  be  mnunieU    in   1966. 

Many  Republicans,  as  Ti.titr  notwl   in  a 

ibsequent    statement,    believe    their    only 

i    iiice    of    coming    to    power    i^    through    a 


massive  foreign  policy  failure  or  a  great 
economic  disaster.  Since  this  Is  certain  to 
happen  sooner  or  later  there  is  no  need  to 
take  initiatives  cw  to  bother  about  orga- 
nization. 

Pot  the  moderates  this  Is  not  just  theory 
but  siu-vival.  Last  fall  they  resisted  the  on- 
slaught of  the  rightwingers  in  their  own 
party  as  well  as  the  Democrats.  They  fore- 
see that  the  well-heeled  conservative 
splinters  will  carry  on  the  vendetta  against 
any  and  all  dissenters  in  the  next  electlcwi. 

It  was  said  of  Bliss  when  he  was  made 
chairman  that  he  was  the  ablest  technician 
in  the  party,  as  he  had  proved  In  Ohio.  But 
whiil  he  confronts  in  his  fragmented  party 
calls  for  more  than  technical  skill,  however 
gre;it. 


Congress  who  must  act  immediately  to  cor- 
rect the  most  disgraceful  discrepancy  In  pay 
now  existing.  January  1966  Is  much,  much, 
much  too  late. 

Our  more  than  63,000  members  are  de- 
manding of  me  to  determine  If  their  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  are  going  to  allow 
them  to  be  left  out  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
We  feel  that  the  personnel  of  the  armed 
services  deserve  "flrst-class  status"  in  return 
for  their  defending  America. 
Sincerely  yo'.irs. 

R.  A.  "Bob"  Means. 

National  Secretary. 


Military  Pay  Raise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PENMSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30, 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.'  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  R.  A.  "Bob"  Means,  na- 
tional secretary  of  the  Fleet  Reserve 
Association,  has  recently  expressed  to  me 
the  Fleet  Reserve  Association's  \'lews  on 
military  pay  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  contents  of 
Mr.  Means'  letter  along  with  his  state- 
ment before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  on  June  11.  1965.  I  believe  this 
to  be  a  fair  and  excellent  presentation  of 
the  U.S.  serviceman's  viewpoint  on  the 
legislation  for  the  pay  raise  for  the  U.S. 
armed  services. 

The  material  follows: 

Fleet  Reserve  Association. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  13.  1965. 

Dfap.  Mr.  Fctlton:  President  Johnson's 
message  to  the  Congress  proposing  a  4.8  per- 
cent pay  increase  fc«'  the  Armed  Forces  has 
left  the  membership  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  As- 
sociation and  all  career  enlisted  personnel  In 
complete  bewilderment.  In  the  UgJ^t  ot  the 
present  war  on  poverty  and  plans  for  the 
Great  Society  the  American  serviceman  re- 
mains incredtilous  at  the  lack  oC  tuiderstand- 
ing  of  his  economical  plight.  The  military 
personnel  of  today's  Armed  Forces  do  not 
have  such  short  memories  that  they  have 
forgotten  the  President's  pledge  to  make 
them  "first-class  citizens  In  every  respect" 
during  his  address  to  the  Joint  session  of  the 
National  War  College  and  Industrial  College 
of  the  Armed  Forces  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
August  21.  1964  during  the  peak  of  1964 
presidential  election  campaign.  To  the  best 
of  our  belief  and  knowledge  the  only  change 
since  all  of  the  great  promises  for  a  better 
life  that  has  taken  place  in  the  past  6  months 
IS  that  over  86,000  military  personnel  have 
been  committed  to  the  hazards  of  direct  com- 
bat and  war. 

On  March  3  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel 
RivER.s.  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  that  ccanmittee, 
raised  the  hopes  of  the  Armed  Forces  with 
their  introduction  of  a  reasonable  pay  tn- 
crer.se  bill.  This  reasonable  legislation  is  a 
stride  in  the  right  direction  to  bring  the 
milit;iry  up  to  an  equal  standard  of  living 
with  the  va>t  majority  of  Americans.  I  wUl 
not  in  this  letter  set  forth  the  tremendous 
volume  of  statistics  which  prove  beyond  any 
(ioiihi  t;>.o  need  for  a  minimimi  pay  increase 
s  propr.ted  by  Mr.  Rivers.  We  hope  to  be 
allowed   to  testifv  before  the  committees  of 


Statf.ment  by  Robert  A.  Means,  Nationai. 
Secretary.  Fi.eet  Reserve  Association,  Be- 
fore iHE  Committee  on  A&iod  Sbvices, 

HOI-SE    OF    REPRESENTATIVrS,    JUM*    11,    1965 
BACKGROtTND 

Since  1932,  a  period  of  13  years,  the  Con- 
gress has  acted  on  four  military  pay  bills. 
It  is  our  belief  and  opinion  that  none  of 
these  acts  have  been  comidetely  fair  and 
equitable  to  those  serving  their  country.  We 
agree  that  the  1963  act.  Public  Law  88- 
132.  was  a  great  stride  forward.  We 
do  not  accept  that  the  1963  pay  act  brought 
the  American  service  man  to  the  standard 
of  living  enjoyed  by  the  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  great  country.  We  certainly  do 
not  consider  that  the  1964  pay  Increase, 
which  was  so  appropriately  called  by  many 
Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  the  press, 
"a  crumb,"  improved  the  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnel's financial  position.  I  certainly  do 
not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that  the 
career  enlisted  personnel  are  not  thankful 
for  what  you  have  tried  to  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  do  want  to  call  to  your  attention 
that.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  1963  act 
provided  a  substantial  Increase  for  active 
duty  personnel,  subsequent  action  occasioned 
a  large  number  of  men  to  remain  in  a  status 
quo  or  to  lose  money.  Administrative  action 
taken  within  the  £>epartment  of  Defense  cur- 
tailed foreign  duty  pay  and  proficiency  pay 
by  changing  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
these  allowances.  This  nullified  the  1963 
increase  in  basic  pay  for  37,300  of  the  67.145 
sailors  who  were  then  drawing  proficiency 
pay.  (Source — Memo  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
from  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Man- 
power) dated  Aug.  14,  1963).  Personnel  of 
the  other  services  were  also  affected.  One 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these 
S7,300  men  who  suffered  a  pay  loss  earned 
this  propay  by  servlcewide  competitive  ex- 
aminations. Other  thousands  lost  foreign 
duty  pay  and  many  lost  both.  Accordingly, 
their  first  pay  under  Public  Law  88-132  did 
reflect  the  increase  intended  by  the  Congress. 
The  2'4  percent  pay  increase  authorized  in 
1964,  I  can  assure  you.  did  not  alleviate  the 
military  man's  financial  hardship 

PRESIDENTS  SPECIAL  PAY  PANEL 

In  speaking  of  tlie  President's  special  panel 
on  Federal  salaries  I  would  like  to  review 
with  you  a  few  of  their  statements  and  con- 
clusions. In  studying  their  report  we  tire 
at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  pay  panels  rec- 
ommendations with  the  widely  known  facts 
of  present  military  compensation.  Our  in- 
formation is  that  the  panel  called  no  mem- 
bers of  the  military  for  their  views  concern- 
ing military  compensation  and  retention 
problem.  Appcirently  their  decisions  were 
based  solely  on  Information  garnered  by  their 
staff.  We  expect  that  their  information  re- 
ceived was  from  the  Defense  Department. 
We  would  guess  that  their  recommendations 
were  arrived  at  from  predetermined  goals. 
We  strongly  suggest  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  4  8-percent  increase  for  the  mili- 
tary was  influenced  tremendously  by  the 
reserve  sum  for  military  compensation  in  the 
Presidents  btidget  which  was  previously 
known 

We  were  amazed  by  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  pay  panel.  For  example,  on  page 
13    of   the    House   Document    No.    170   which 
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contains  their  report  to  the  President  they 
state: 

"1.  Congressional  action  In  1962,  1963, 
and  1964  place  military  compensation  at  a 
level,  In  relation  to  civilian  pay  level,  suiB- 
cient  to  attract  and  retain  adequate  num- 
bers and  quantities  of  personnel  In  the 
Armed  Forces." 

We  cannot  conceive  how  the  pay  panel 
arrived  at  this  conclusion.  The  E>epartment 
of  Defense's  study  of  military  compensation 
dated  October  1964,  lists  the  following  cri- 
teria to  test  the  eflfectlveness  of  the  present 
military  pay  system  and  states  the  accom- 
panying conclusions : 

"Objective  No.  1 — To  attract  a  sufficient 
number  of  professionally  sliilled  oCBcer  and 
enlisted  personnel. 

"Concltislon :  It  would  appear  that  the  cur- 
rent system  Is  not  completely  responsive  in 
that  It  does  not  attract  a  sufficient  number 
of  professionally  skilled  officer  and  enlisted 
personnel." 

"Objective  No.  2 — To  retain  combat  leaxfer- 
shlp,  scientific,  professional,  technical  and 
management  skills  required  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"Conclusions:  (a)  The  current  pay  sys- 
tem Is  not  entirely  responsive  to  our  needs 
m  retaining  the  officers  skills  required  by 
th^  Armed  Forces  and  has  lowered  the  se- 
lectivity ratio,  (b)  To  the  extent  that  the 
present  reenllstment  bonvis  payments  influ- 
ence a  greater  number  than  actually  needed 
to  select  In  some  occupations,  primarily  the 
nontechnical  area,  the  present  system  is  not 
responsive." 

"Objective  No.  3 — A  system  which  will  en- 
courage a  high  level  of  performance  and  ad- 
vancement to  higher  responsibility. 

"Conclusion:  In  summation,  criterion  No. 
3  is  not  ccanpletely  responsive  In  some  areas." 

Evidently,  the  pay  panel  did  not  have  this 
information  despite  the  fact  that  the  Sec- 
retftry  of  Defense  was  a  member  of  the  panel. 

On  pe^  21  of  House  Document  170  the 
panel  states  Its  opposition  to  the  military 
pay  measure  HJl.  5725,  and  the  companion 
bills,  proposed  by  the  majority  of  this  com- 
mittee. The  panel  is  in  strong  opptosition 
to  the  fact  that  these  measures  provide  for 
realistic  increases  in  basic  pay  for  the  grades 
B-1  through  E-5.  The  reasons  for  these 
realistic  Increases  for  the  personnel  in  this 
group  are  obvious,  they  are  the  personnel 
with  less  than  2  years  of  service  (who  have 
not  had  a  raise  since  1952)  or  the  personnel 
who  are  still  on  their  first  enlistment.  Per- 
sonnel in  whom  the  Government  has  a  large 
Investment  In  training  costs.  These  person- 
nel we  should  be  anxious  to  retain.  To  again 
quote  the  Department  of  Defense  on  its  suc- 
cess In  retaining  this  group  we  need  merely 
to  turn  to  the  study  referred  to  above,  it 
states: 

"Of  those  first  term  enlisted  personnel 
eligible  to  reenlist  by  the  various  sprvice 
standards,  we  lose  about  74  out  of  100." 

The  men  with  less  than  2  years  of  service 
have  not  received  a  pay  raise  in  13  years. 
Now,  Lf  there  are  any  other  positions  of  em- 
ployment in  these  United  States  which  have 
not  enjoyed  a  i>ay  Increase  in  13  years  I  would 
certainly  like  to  know  of  them.  Judging  from 
the  pay  panel's  denunciation  of  this  phase 
of  HJl.  5725,  the  men  with  less  than  2  years 
were  either  grossly  overpaid  In  1952  or  they 
are  grossly  underpaid  today.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that. 

ViTiy  should  a  young  American  boy  enter 
the  service,  accept  the  iiiudship  und  risks  of 
military  service  for  the  penurious  sum  of 
$78  a  month  when  he  c;m  Join  the  Job  Corps, 
receive  the  same  lodging,  clothing,  food,  and 
medical  care  plus  $30  a  month  spending 
money,  an  additional  $50  a  month  savings 
account  and  if  he  Is  willing  to  send  $25  of 
the  $50  home  to  his  p;uents  the  Government 
will  add  another  $25  to  match  it.  making  a 
total  monthly  salary  of  $105.' 


We  are  quite  sure  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  was  pleased  to  learn  the  Navy  does  not 
have  a  personnel  retention  problem.  He  can 
now  cancel  his  request  of  May  10,  1965, 
wherein  he  a-sked  all  Navy  personnel  on  ac- 
tive duty  to  extend  their  present  service  for 
a  period  of  3  to  6  months  to  enable  our  fleets 
lo  meet  their  readiness  requirements. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  ol  Naval  Person- 
nel, I  am  sure,  was  happy  to  learn  that  the 
figures  he  recently  quoted  to  us  concerning 
the  Navy's  overall  reenlistmant  rate,  which 
has  dropped  from  25.3  f>ercent  in  1962  to 
20.3  percent  for  the  first  6  month.s  of  fiscal 
year  1965,  are  erroneous  according  to  tlie  spe- 
cial pay  panel. 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  committee  that  the  cost  of 
living  Is  up.  The  Consumer  price  Index  be- 
tween July  1957,  the  time  that  the  1958  pay 
rates  were  computed,  and  December  1963, 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  moved  up  9.1  per- 
cent. Between  May  1952  the  effective  date 
of  the  present  officers  subsistence  r.-ite  and 
the  ctirrent  enlisted  "under  2"  r.n.cs.  and 
December  1963,  the  Consunier  Price  Index 
moved  15.5  percent  and  by  April  of  this  year 
the  increase  had  been  IG  percent.  Now  let  us 
look  at  the  standard  of  living.  It  is  moving 
more  rapidly  than  the  co-t  of  living.  An 
Interpolation  of  Bureau  of  CJensus  and  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  statistics  surveys  of  profes- 
sional and  technical  salaries  In  industry  show 
a  25-i>crcent  increase  of  median  salaries  from 
1957  through  1963.  In  respect  to  fringe 
benefits  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  reports  on  thie  subject  com- 
paxed  to  studies  by  the  Defease  Department 
now  Indicate  that  private  indiiftry  has  sur- 
passed the  military. 

The  pay  panel's  comments  in  the  first 
paragraph  on  page  22  of  House  Document 
No.  170  are  entirely  misleading.  The  com- 
ments would  have  us  believe  that  in  the 
services  critical  electronic  occupation^;  career 
manning  has  Increased  by  23  percent  for  the 
Army  and  30  percent  for  the  Air  Force  in 
the  1956-64  period.  These  gains  are  mean- 
ingless unless  measured  against  the  needs  of 
the  services  in  these  fields,  during  that  time. 
For  example  the  aforementioned  Department 
of  Defense  study  shows  that  the  Navy's  de- 
sired goal  for  career  electronic  technicians  is 
56  percent  of  the  first  term  electronic  rat- 
ings. The  Navy  realized  only  a  29.4-pcrcent 
retention  percentage  in  1962  and  they  esti- 
mate only  a  31.8-percent  reduction  percent- 
age for  1966.  This  leaves  the  Navy  24.2  per- 
cent short  of  its  needs  and  there  is  an  ever- 
increasing  need  in  the  technical  skills  in  to- 
day's and  tomorrow's  advanced  Navy. 

On  page  14  of  House  Document  170  under 
item  3  the  pay  panel  recommends- 

"F^ill  responsibility  for  deciding  v.hat  ad- 
justments are  warranted  sh.ould  i>e  placed 
in  the  President,  subject  ta  con^ve-iional 
disapproval."  1 

We  contend  this  r-c mimandr'tiOTi  to  he 
unconstitutional  and  would  UFUrp  the  duties 
of  Congress.  It  would,  in  effect,  place  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  Tlie  career  enlisted 
man  desires  tiie  control  of  his  future  com- 
pensation to  remai.n  v.ith  the  Congre.'?.  He 
has  serious  doubts  of  the  wiadom  of  having 
civilian  executives  of  private  intiu.=.try  and 
the  executive  branch  of  ttie  Government 
study  and  set  the  policies  of  fumre  military 
compensation.  The  fact.s  of  military  pay 
history  will  prove  that  the  American  service- 
man was  never  ovc  rnnd  mT  the  t.ixpayer  lui- 
duly  burdened  under  tlaat  sy.^tem.  We  are 
adamant  tliat  niilit.-^ry  i-eriotincl  p..rticipate 
directly  without  inhibifion  \'.\  future  studies 
of  military  pay.  Tlie  Americii  people  do  not 
want  our  military  strat.-^y  ft.rjned  without 
adequate  military  coun.'^eiingj  Why  .^hould- 
n't  tlic  vital  i?;  uo  oi  military  ^.ty  be  also  in- 
flticnced  by  the  pcr.=onnel  wl)o  devote  thi  ir 
lives  to  the  safety  of  our  I!C;ition?  Addi- 
tion'^l  comments  on  th;.-  w.ll  be  ni.ide  fvn-- 
thcr  on  in  this  statement. 


The  pay  panel's  second  point  at  the  bo,- 
tom  of  page  13  stating  it  would  be  unwis.-, 
and  probably  ineqtUtable,  to  change  the  e.-- 
tablished  relationship  between  military  aid 
civilian  pay  and  between  military  pay  ai.d 
pay  in  the  private  sector  of  our  econon.y 
prior  to  the  proposed  major  structural  re- 
view In  1966  of  the  military  compensatii.ri 
system^is  wholly  unrealistic.  The  "Settio 
Report"  of  1963,  concluding  a  Departme.t 
of  Defense  study  of  military  compensatio-:. 
showed  that  military  pay  lagged  26  perce;  : 
behind  comparable  Federal  civilian  pay  ;•.-. 
that  time.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  averae' 
14.4  percent  increase  of  1963  and  the  2  "> 
percent  cost  of  living  increase  of  1964  d:  i 
r.ot  overcome  that  disparity  nor  the  increa' ■ 
in  cost  of  living  since  that  time.  Military 
pay  still  lags  11  p>ercent  short  of  the  con  - 
parability  goal  set  by  the  Congress  and  yc\ 
the  pay  panel  asks  that  military  personnt : 
patiently  await  another  study.  We  do  n^  • 
concede  or  agree  that  military  pay  has  yf  • 
reached  the  comparability  with  other  Peder.  . 
employees  nor  workers  of  private  lndustr%- 
We  refer  to  your  excellent  analysis  on  th.- 
fact.  We  are  in  particular  agreement  witr. 
General  of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley  in  h; 
statement  as  pertains  to  the  point  of  com- 
parability. 

In  the  past  several  months  we  have  reai'. 
and  heard  much  about  the  "unfunded  liabil- 
ity" Of  retired  pay  of  the  Armed  Forces.  W- 
take  exception  to  the  statements  that  ;:. 
previotis  pay  legislations  no  consideratio:^ 
has  been  given  to  the  fact  that  the  military 
does  not  contribute  directly  to  their  retire- 
ment. It  is  our  contention  that  the  active 
military  has  always  contributed  indirectly  t  i 
their  retirement  by  working  for  a  substand- 
ard wage. 

V.\niABLE  HEENLISTMENT  BONUS 

We    sincerely   regret    that    we   must    tak.-' 
strong  opposition  to  this  proposal.    This  pro- 
posal originated  with  Admiral  Smedberg.  ,. 
very  dear  friend  of  the  white  hat.    The  fact 
are  that  this  variable  reenllstment  bonus  i- 
not  desired  by  the  career  personnel.    I  ha',  r 
discussed  tliis  subject  with  many  of  then: 
All   feel   that  this  is  but  one  more  polic;. 
equivalent  to  pro- pay  which  is  opposed  by   . 
large  majority  of  those  serving  in  the  Armc.. 
Forces.     If  any  one  item  of  compensation  li. 
occasioned  more  disscntion  among  the  troop 
than  pro-pay  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.    Pa*;- 
sibly  the  reason  for  this  is  that  pro-pay  hn 
never  been  utilized  as  the  Congress  intended 
Let  me  assure  you  that  the  career  enlistc.I 
man  would  mtich  rather  have  a  decent  levi 
of  compensation  coming  in  monthly  than    • 
carrot  hung  in  front  of  their  nose  at  on! 
certain  times  in  their  career.     Pro-pay  as  a. 
example  has  come  and  gone  to  many  catisin_ 
temendous  hardship.     The  variable  reenlis!  - 
ment  bonus  will  come  and  go  too.     It  h; . 
been  sUated  that  the  purpose  for  this  allow - 
nnce  is  for  retention.     As  we  see  it,  a  spi  c: 
fic  rate  where  there  was  a  shortage  and  th-' 
man's  enlistment  has  expired  could  rcenli.-' 
and  recel\e  several  thousand  dollars.     A  ye;  : 
or  two  later  one  of  his  shipmates  in  the  Siim' 
r.-.te  could  be  due  to  reenlist  but  in  the  meat.- 
time  the  particular  rate  wotild  be  tip  to  guo: 
and  this  man  would  not  be  eligible  for  tiv 
v.iriable    rccnli^tnient   bonus   as  his   rate    h\ 
Then   had  been  deleted  from   those  eligi'olt 
We  ask  yoti  gentlemen  to  not  forget  a  mot: 
overriding  factor  in  the  retention  problem  - 
that  of  morale — and  we  challenge  any  onr 
to  Uilk  to  the  man  in  the  field  on  this  sub- 
ject to  ddtermine  the  morale   e.ffect   of  pre- 
pay. 

MOOXLICHTING 

There  1ms  been  much  said  in  previous 
testimony  on  this  subject.  What  I  want  t- 
call  to  yotir  attention  and  I  cannot  pro- 
duce computer  facts  here,  I  have  disctissec 
nioonlightin-  the  width  and  breadth  of  this 
land  with  onr  active-duty  personnel.  I  cnn 
a.ssurc  you  that  this  working  on  off  hours 
is  being  done  by  no  less  than  50  percent  oi 
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all  enlisted  personnel  where  they  have  the 
opportunity.  And  I  can  further  assure  you 
that  the  reasons  for  these  moonlighters  work- 
ing in  the  majority  of  instances  is  solely  to 
keep  their  head  above  water. 

We  contend  that  low  military  pay  is  the 
primary  reason  for  the  practice  of  moon- 
lighting among  service  personnel.  This 
practice  Is  catising  growing  concern  among 
our  military  leaders.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense's press  release  on  this  subject  explains 
the  problem  away  by  saying  that  the  service- 
man moonlights  to  provide  luxuries  and 
fnlls  for  himself  and  his  family.  His  study 
c:  the  problem  states  that  one  major  cause 
of  moonlighting  is  the  luxurious  desire  of 
military  personnel  to  provide  higher  educa- 
tion for  himself  or  his  children.  One  of 
t'.-.e  studies  of  moonlighting  conducted  by 
one  of  the  four  services  stated  that  42  per- 
cent of  those  surveyed  stated  their  reason 
fvr  moonlighting  was  the  improvement 
of  standard  of  living.  The  second  most  im- 
p-ortant  reason  was  household  expense  which 
w.is  given  by  24  percent  of  those  queried. 

FR.\UD   AND    WHITTLING    A\V.^Y    AT    miNCE 
BENEFITS 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  point  out 
s  >me  observations  of  our  membership.  We 
strongly  feel  that  these  observations  have 
had  a  tremendous  bearing  on  the  procure- 
ment and  retention  problem  of  the  military 
in  the  past  few  years.  My  members  cannot 
reconcile  or  understand  the  breach  of  con- 
tract which  has  taken  place  in  the  recent 
past  and  apparently  more  can  be  expected 
to  come.  The  1963  act  established  a  new 
method  of  computing  retirees  pay  negating 
tliat  system  which  had  been  in  effect  for  a 
hundred  years.  During  these  hearings  I 
Itave  heard  the  word  "vest"  in  speaking  of 
retirement.  In  1947  the  then  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  Admiral  T.  L. 
Sprague,  published  a  booklet  entitled,  "Facts 
:.nd  Pigtu-es  of  Naval  Service."  This  booklet 
V  IS  "A  Guide  for  Officers  to  the  Benefits  Af- 
f  irded  Enlisted  Men  of  the  Navy."  I  would 
iike  to  quote  just  two  paragraphs  of  that 
b.toklet. 

"Does  it  cost  anythi7ig  to  qun  nou\' 

"The  average  man  of  38  who  has  done  20 
y-  ars  and  then  transferred  to  the  fleet  re- 
serve can  expect  to  draw  $38,120.94.  In  order 
t^r  the  Navy  to  make  that  amount  available 
for  every  one  of  its  faithful  people  it  must 
make  an  investment.  The  safe  investment 
of  money  now  returns  a  dividend  of  3  percent 
per  year.  This  means  that  for  every  year  of 
your  service  the  Navy  has  invested  for  you 
12,145.  After  a  4-year  enlistment  you  have 
on  your  account  $8,580.  After  10  years  you 
have  $21,450.  Even  after  2  years  it  amounts 
to  $4,290." 

"A  JNavy  jnan  is  saving  money 

"He  has  to.  The  Navy  is  doing  it  for  him. 
He  cannot  spend  it.  It  cannot  be  lost,  nor 
stolen." 

And  now  18  years  later  all  we  hear  is  those 
'.iiat  have  already  retlied  and  will  retire  in 
the  future  bav«  no  right  to  base  their  pay 
un  the  active  duty  rates  as  they  are  an  "un- 
funded liability." 


We  cannot  understand  why,  after  100  years 
or  more,  beds  in  military  hospitals  are  no 
long^  programed  for  retirees.  We  cannot 
understfind  the  continual  attempts  to  elim- 
inate the  commissaries  or  the  continual  price 
increases  and  purchasing  restrictions  there- 
in. We  cannot  understand  the  procedures 
being  placed  into  effect  which  has  made 
space-available  transportation  for  active 
duty  and  retired  personnel  practically  non- 
existent. We  cannot  understand  the  cutting 
off  of  an  age-old  privilege  of  retirees  utiliz- 
ing base  laundries.  We  cannot  understand 
the  barring  from  service  clubs  of  retires  and 
in  many  instances  of  active  duty  personnel 
from  the  club  of  a  sister  service.  All  of 
these  and  many  more  fringe  benefits  are  fad- 
ing away  while  the  civilian  populace  is  en- 
joying greater  and  more  fringe  benefits.  We 
urge  this  comiruttee  to  study  this  severe 
problem  and  take  corrective  action. 

OUR  CONCLL^SIONS 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  state  our  opinions 

briefly.     H.R.    8 Is    most    unfair,    linreal- 

istlc  and  will  not  accomplish  its  aims.  If 
the  taxpayer  is  the  one  we  are  to  be  con- 
cerned with — let  us  not  forget  that  both  the 
active  duty  man  and  the  retiree  also  pays 
taxes.  It  is  our  sincere  belief  that  consid- 
erable thought,  effort  and  hard  work  has 
gone  into  H.R.  5725  and  that  the  enactment 
of  tills  bill  into  law  will  assist  in  the  procure- 
ment and  retention  of  those  men  who  are  so 
desperately  needed  in  our  Armed  Forces 
today. 

RECOMMENDiWIONS 

The  Fleet  Reserve  Association  strongly  rec- 
ommends the  early  enactment  of  H.R.  5725. 
We  would  recommend  amendment  to  H.R. 
5725  and  that  Is  granting  of  recomputation 
to  retirees  of  at  least  a  15-p)ercent  increase 
in  retired  pay.  Another  committee  of  this 
House  has  reported  favorably  HU.  8469 
which  would  increase  the  retired  annuity  of 
civil  servants  by  10.5  percent.  Has  any  con- 
sideration been  given  to  allowing  those  now 
retiring  to  compute  their  retired  pay  on  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  state- 
ment. I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  thank 
you.  the  career  enlisted  men's  champion,  and 
to  all  of  those  colleagues  of  yours  In  the  Con- 
gress who  I  know  want  to  see  the  career  mili- 
tary man  receive  his  Just  due.     Thank  you. 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  tli* 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  sectiom  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
docimients  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  aqd  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  conunittee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  R.  1937). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Rscobo,  the  person 
(Ktlerlng  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1942) . 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C.,  30402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent :  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Goverrunent.  The  Superintendent  of 
Docvunents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernaient  publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congrsssional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-llS,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  %1JM  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rxooro. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Conunittee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (VS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1939). 


